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United  States 
of  America 


PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE 


88'* 


CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


-SENATE 

TmiWDAY,  April  4, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President 

Rev.  Wayne  R.  Woods,  pastor.  Au- 
ffustana  Lutheran  Church.  Washington, 
D.C..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  Lord  be  with  you.    Let  us  pray. 

Lord  and  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
We  are  sinful  men.  Our  motives  are 
mixed,  and  our  words  often  drip  with 
deceit.  We  are  weak  and  inadequate  for 
the  heavy  work  we  have  been  given  to  do. 

Create  In  us  clean  hfearts.  O  Ood.  and 
put  a  new  and  right  spirit  within  us. 

It  is  good  to  remember  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  strengthening  word,  "I  am  with 
you  always." 

Bless  our  Nation  and  these  who  are  its 
leaders.  Grant  them  a  heaven-sent  wis- 
dom by  which  they  may  perceive  Thy 
will  and  Thy  purpose  amidst  the  revolu- 
tionary ooof  usion  of  our  time.  Through 
their  decisions,  let  Justice  roll  down  like 
waters,  and  righteousness  like  an  ever- 
flowing  stream — for  all  the  people. 

So  may  Thy  Kingdom  come  on  earth, 
beginning  here  and  now.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  lb.  Mavsvixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. April  3,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MORNING  HOUR  DISPENSED  WITH 

On  reqtiest  of  Mr.  MAivsmcLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  morning  hour 
was  dispensed  with. 


ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  IMPLI- 
CATIONS OP  COMMON  MARKET 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARXMAirl.  I  ylfeld  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Delaware    [Mr.    WnxiAMsl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.      , 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  April  1.  1963.  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Industrial  Property  Protec- 
tion, at  Villanova  University,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fr<»n  Nebraslca  [Mr. 
HinsKA]  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Economic  and  Political  Imi^iicatlons  of 
the  Common  Market  to  the  United 
States."  It  is  a  sound  appraisal  of  some 
of  the  problems  which  currently  cloud 
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our  relationship  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community. 

The  EEC  is  the  world's  largest  mar- 
ket for  farm  imports.  Its  agricultural 
system  is  mostly  antiquated,  and  is  not 
eqvilpped  to  compete  efficiently  with 
American  producers.  Yet  the  Commu- 
nity has  embarked  upon  a  highly  pro- 
tectionist policy  in  this  area.  Because 
of  this,  great  injury  already  has  been 
suffered  by  certain  parts  of  American 
agriculture:  and  more  trouble  looms  on 
the  immedi  ate  horizon . 

In  his  address,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska pointed  out  additional  areas  of 
concern,  and  raised  some  interesting 
questions.  Do  our  antitrust  laws  provide 
sufficient  safesfuards  for  American  firms 
competing  abroad,  especially  in  the 
growing  markets  of  Africa  and  South 
America?  Are  our  laws  adequate  to 
prevent  foreign  producers  from  selling 
goods  in  this  country  at  prices  lower 
than  those  for  which  they  are  sold  in 
the  home  country  or  in  some  third  coun- 
try? What  proof  and  procedures  should 
be  required  to  show  that  our  producers 
are  being  injured  by  such  discriminatory 
practices? 

Free  trade  is  a  two-way  street;  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  ably 
pointed  out  several  areas  which  are  caus- 
ing some  restrictions  in  one  of  the  lanes 
of  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator's  timely  remaiics 
on  the  Common  Market  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

.There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 

Thi  KcoNomc   and  Political   Implications 

OV    THK    COIIMON    MaKKET    TO    THX    UNITED 

Stai 


(Remarks  of  Senator  Roman  L.  Hsttska  at 
tbe  Conference  on  Industrial  Property  Pro- 
tection, Villanora  University,  AprU  1, 
1968) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  appear  on  this 
program.  I  consider  myself  deeply  honored. 
The  memory  of  this  evening's  fellowship  will 
remain  with  me  for  *a  long  time,  for  jour 
conference  has  brought  together  a  group  of 
outstanding  authorities  whose  contributions 
throughout  these  3  days  will  provide  an  im- 
pressive study  on  the  subject  of  "Industrial 
Property  Protection." 

What  a  splendid  way  to  exchange  ideas, 
views  and  information — in  the  company  of 
men  who  t^ve  gained  high  respect  and  wide 
distinction  in  their  respective  areas  of  study. 
To  see  and  hear  them,  to  participate  in  panels 
where  questions  pinpoint  specific  areas  of  in- 
terest, and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  Issues  which  develop  with  asso- 
ciates possessing  like  interests — all  these 
activities  fulfill  the  conference  goals,  which 
I  take  to  be  the  gathering  of  information 
which  can  be  put  to  use  in  your  particular 
areas  of  work. 


I  speak  as  one  who  has  participated  In 
similar  searches  in  the  legislative  field  for 
some  years.  I  know  of  no  more  effective 
method  than  the  one  you  are  employing  to 
obtain  a  working  knowledge  ot  the  foonda- 
tlons  and  complexlttos  ot  that  extraordinary 
enterprise, ,  the  Common  llarkat.  which  is 
giving  Xurope  a  vigor  and  direction  without 
parallel  in  Its  history.  Tb»  Federal  Bar  As- 
sociation, VlUanova  UnlTexaity.  and  Oeorge- 
town  University  are  therefore  to  be  com-r 
mended  for  arranging  this  stimulating 
conference. 

The  panel  of  prominent  speakers  Includes 
at  least  a  half  dozen  who  have  journeyed 
across  the  Atlantic  to  be  with  vifi.  Tills  Is 
gratifying.  After  aU,  they  live  close  to  the 
Common  Market;  some  of  them  have  an  offi- 
cial connection  with  its  present  activities  and 
had  a  decisive  role  In  their  initial  develop- 
ment. It  is  well  that  they  should  participate 
in  the  program  with  others  who  engage  dally 
in.  and  help  shape  the  destiny  of.  the  Com- 
mon Market  which  Is  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  is  now  enjojrlng  its  175th  year 
of  successful  venture. 

There  is  much  we  can  learn  from  one 
another. 


a    NSW    WOULD    POWI 


IM    THK    ICAKIMS 


The  creation  and  establishment  of  a  new 
world  power  is  no  easy  aeoompllshment. 
There  are  very  few  meanlngftd  precedents  to 
study  as  It  does  not  happen  attmn.  In  terms 
of  human  resources  It  takes  enormous  energy 
and  incredible  Ingenuity  to  being  about  such 
a  result.  In  the  past  decade  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  gathering  momentum  for  such  a 
phenomenon.  And^today  we  face  the  ac- 
c<»npUshed  fact. 

The  United. States  rejoices  in  the  success 
of  that  effort. 

It  has  been  our  policy  from  the  inception 
to  favor  and  encourage  the  fusion  of  Kurq^ 
pean  interests,  just  as  It  is  American  poUcy 
to  similarly  eneonrage  and  be  of  assistance 
to  our  Latin  American  netghbors. 

In  the  immediate  postwar  years,  a  stable, 
prosperous  Europe  was  deemed  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  in  preserving  the 
common  freedoms  of  the  Atlantic  nations. 

Uppermost  then  was  the  thwarting  of  f\u-- 
ther  Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 
This  involved  political  and  military  consid- 
erations. Their  handling  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  without  vigorous, 
orderly  economic  growth  in  the  threatened 
areas.  The  strength  of  any  military  alliance 
is  drawn  from  the  well-being  of  all  of  iU 
component  parts. 

More  recently,  another  mutual  responsi- 
bility has  arisen  through  assistance  to  the 
pk>orer  and  underdevrtc^ied  nations.  If  this 
goal  Is  to  be  attained,  we  must  have  in- 
creased, and  certainly  cootlnTied.  economic 
prosperity  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Common  Market  is  described  by  name 
as  being  a  supranatlanal  organiEatlon  toi- 
lowlng  a  Federal  pattern.  Others  refer  to  it 
as  containing  merely  the  seeds  of  suprana- 
tionalism.  Perhaps  the  caution  of  the  lat- 
ter characterization  Is  well  warranted.  The 
advocates  of  a  "Europe-of-Fatbertands,"  a 
loose  confederation  of  member  states  as  oi>- 
poeed  to  a  more  closely  unified  organisation, 
are  very  Insistent. 
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In  wh«t  direction  the  tatlmate  political 
derclopment  at  the  Community  shall  go  la 
•a  iMua  which  will  not  be  settled  Xor  a  long 
time,  lioreover,  I  venture  to  aay  that  the 
P«"«u  wtn  eBMrge  qtdte  graduaOy. 

Obvlourty  with  a  new  economlo  power  In 
being  imd  a  political  one  In  the  offlag,  it  will 
behoore  Amerlea  to  guide  her  actlona  and 
protect  her  own  Interests  accordingly. 

It  la  my  purpose  tonl^t  to  comment 
briefly  on  some  or  the  ar^  in  which  the 
Congress  will  have  an  especial  Interest. 
With  my  observations  goes  a  caveat,  how- 
ever, that  the  thinking  of  the  Congress  is 
still  very*  fluid. 

Basic  sasumptlons  which  seemed  so  valid 
at  one  moment,  such  as  Britain's  entry  into 
the  Common  Market  when  the  trade  rxpan- 
ilon  bill  was  enacted,  have  had  to  be  dis- 
counted. Faced  with  so  many  unknowns, 
whose  dlmensloos,  let  alone  numbers,  are 
yet  to  be  fathomed,  the  Congress  ccm  well 
afford  to  remain  conjectural  about  most  of 
the  apparent  problems.  Tonight  I  am  taking 
a  leaf  from  that  notebook. 


Aaaictn.TUKX 
The  Treaty  of  Rome  necessarily  extends  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  products  and 
provides  for  the  establishment  among  the 
member  states  of  a  common  agrlcultiiral 
policy. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  difficult, 
complex,  and  far-reaching  problems  of  any 
with  which  the  six  ooimtrles  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  miist  grapple.  By  lu  natiire, 
agriculture  is  on  a  different  footing  thxm  are 
the  other  sectors  of  a  national  economy. 
Left  to  his  own  devices,  the  farmer  cannot 
keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the  economy.  Thla 
•  is  as  true  In  Europe  as  It  Is  in  America,  al- 
though for  different  reasons. 

The  Ruropean  Ekxmomlc  Conununlty  Is 
the  world's  largest  market  for  farm  Imports. 
Its  farm  system  Is  m  the  main  antiquated 
and  not  sufflclenUy  productive  to  be  com- 
petitive with  modem  methods.  It  Is  far  from 
being  self-sufficient.  In  contrast,  the 
United  States  Is  the  greatest  producer  of 
many  farm  products  the  Community  needs. 
Moreover,  we  are  the  most  efficient  producer 
in  terms  of  manpower  and  machines.  As 
a  low-cost  producer  we  can.  in  many  In- 
■tanoes,  ship  to  the  markets  In  Western  »u- 
ropy  our  farm  products  at  a  lower  delivered 
eoet  than  some,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the 
countries  can  raise  the  products  themselves. 

For  tnie  free  traders,  this  la  a  perfect  (rtt-  ' 
uatlon  because  It  would  call  for  opening  the 
doors  to  Imports  from  a  ooiuitry  which  can 
more  efficiently  and  economically  produce 
the  farm  stuffs  for  the  European  consumer. 
The  Kuroi^an  farm  laborer  oould  then  be  re- 
l«*Md  for  more  jMrofltable  occupations  in 
other  areas  of  the  economy,  whether  they  be 
industrial,  commercial  or  otherwise. 

But  things  Just  have  not  worked  out  that 
way. 

First,  because  Europe  wants  to  be  self- 
sufficient  In  food  producUon  and.  secondly, 
because  the  farm  situation  is  more  a  matter 
of  politics  than  economics — as  1  am  sure 
you  all  are  aware. 

In  the  European  Economic  Commiuilty 
1  out'  of  every  4  persons  belongs  to 
the  farming  population,  comprising  a  total 
of  some  40  million.  They  tUl  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  acreage  farmed  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  require  at  least  twice  as  many 
workers  to  do  it.  Their  farms  number  B 
tnUUon  as  against  our  5  million,  with  an 
average  slae  of  about  4.5  acres  as  against 
one  18  times  that  area  in  the  United  States 
This  tends  to  place  their  agricultural  econ- 
omy to  a  dismal  level  of  Inefficiency  and 
high  productive  costs. 

Just  the  same,  the  European  Economic 
Community  U  embarking  upon  a  lilghly  pro- 
teetionlst  policy  as  to  farm  products.  Keep- 
ing it*  agriculture  Isolated  and  Insulated 


it  hopes  to  hammer  out  a  policy  that  will 
insure  an  adequate  Income  for  its  farmers. 
Increase  agricultiu-al  productivity,  balance' 
production  and  oonstmiptlon  and  supply 
food  to  the  eonaumar  at  reaaonable  priioes. 
Little  «ond^  the  member  xuitiona  find  them- 
selves unaUlB  to  devise  a  workable  solution 
to  their  agricultural  problem.  When  we 
scan  the  scope  of  such  a  policy,  we  can  ooly 
exclaim:  "What  an  order." 

But  the  protectionist  policy  which  the 
European  Economic  Conununlty  Is  forging 
and  implementing  vitally  and  directly  af- 
fects American  industry  and  trade  beyond 
agriculture. 

Variable  import  levies  on  certain  farm 
stuffs  went  into  operation  on  July  1  of  last 
year.  "Variable"  is  an  appropriate  term  for 
the  device  by  which  the  Community  expects 
to  obtain  a  protected.  artiflcUUy  priced  mar- 
ket for  the  product.  The  designated  Unport 
fee  is  of  any  size  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  the  product  would  not  come  Into  the 
Community  at  a  price  lower  than  the  target 
price  established  throughout  the  sU  coun- 
tries. 

Its  success  Is,  as  would  be  predicted  bril- 
liant. For  example,  in  the  case  of  broUer 
poultry  going  into  West  Germany,  which  was 
our  principal  poultry  market  among  the 
SU,  exports  dropped  from  81.0  mtlUon  pounds 
in  the  last  quarter  of  IMI  to  10.*  mUllon 
pounds  In  the  same  period  of  I9«a.  The  rea- 
son? The  duty  plus  variable  levy  was  raised 
on  last  July  30th  from  4.8  cents  per  pound 
to  ia.8  cents  per  pound.  The  eomblned 
charges  of  each  of  the  other  countries  were 
Increased  in  about  the  same  degree.  As  a 
result,  poultry  exports  everywhere  dropped 
preclpltoualy.  For  this  market  our  poultry 
trade  has  been  serioxisly  hurt 

Similar  trouble  looms  In  other  product 
areas,  especially  wheat  and  feed  grains  as 
soon  as  the  six  Common  Market  countries 
am  compose  the  serious  dlfflciiltlse  among 

The  Common  Market  Is  by  far  our  lareest 
foreign  market  for  farm  products.  parUciSr- 
ly  for  sales  In  hard  currency.  In  recent 
years  our  farm  exports  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket have  averaged  better  than  81  bUllon  a 
yw.  That  is  nearly  a  third  of  our  total 
agrictUtural  exports  sold  for  dollars  Ten 
years  ago  the  United  States  exported  iOO  mU- 
Uon  busheU  of  wheat.  Last  yestuie  flsure 
was  700  million.  To  have  farm  exportTcut 
oBar  even  heavUy  reduced  would  produce 
•erlous  repennisslons.  »««*•««* 

What  Interest  will  Congress  take  on  thU 
point?     When     the    Congress    enacted     the 

the  President  substantial  authority  to  nego- 
Uate  the  reduction  of  foreign  import  resSc- 
uons  by  granting  reductions  of  UB.  import 
restrtctlons.  Congress  attached  an  ammd- 
ment  which  hopefully  wUl  set  the  tone  for 
an  future  trade  and  tariff  negotutlons. 

The  statutory  language,  thraahed  out  In 
committee  and  conference,  is  designed  to  ob- 
toln  a  tough  policy  at  the  bargaining  table 
The  President  U  directed  not  to  grant  addi- 
tional concessions  to  countries  that  are  Im- 
posing variable  fees  or  other  Import  restric- 
tions which  are  contrary  to  existing  trade 
agreements.  He  U  also  authorised  to  can- 
cel previous  concessions  made  to  countries 
which  persist  in  such  pracUces. 

You  might  like  to  know  that  some  of  us 
In  the  Congress  pressed  vigorously  for  man- 
datory action  upon  the  President  In  such 
cases  but  the  effort  was  beaten  down. 

The  reason  for  urging  the  requirement  of 
mandatory  action  In  this  area  had  good 
foundation.  Far  too  often  trade  negotia- 
tions would  be  undertaken  and  completed 
on  maniifactured  goods  before  any  considera- 
tion would  i>e  given  to  agricultural  products. 
Bargaining  stock  was  usually  dissipated  by 
the  time  discussions  reached  that  latter  point 
on  the  agenda,  with  the  disappointing  result 
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that  the  elimination  of  foreign'  restrtctlons 
on  agricultural  Imports  lagged  far  behind 
the  elimination  of  restrictions  on  manufac- 
tured goods. 

BecenUy,  however,  we  have  had  some  en- 
couraging news  In  this  regard.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  testifying  before  one  of 
our  Senate  oommlttees  on  this  very  point 
announced: 

"And  oxxr  policy,  the  policy  of  our  C3overn- 
ment.  is  very  clear,  and  I  think  very  impor- 
tant, that  agriculture  will  be  an  Integral 
part  of  the  negotiations,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  negotiate  across  the  board,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  put  agriculture  In  a  corner 
and  say,  agrlcultiue  for  agriculture,  cow  for 
cow.  hog  for  hog.  and  automobUe  for  auto- 
mobile, which  09  an  Item  by  Item  basis  was 
done  before,  leaving  agrlcidture  to  the  last, 
when  the  problem  became  almost  insuper- 
able. « 

"This  is  a  very  significant  recognlUon  by 
the  administration,  by  Mr.  Herter,  by  the 
State  Department,  and  it  wUl  be  very  impor- 
tant to  agriculture  In  the  basic  long-term 
negotiations.  They  of  course  Include  more 
than  Just  the  Common  Market.  These  nego- 
tiations include  all  the  naUons  m  the  free 
world." 

It  will  be  with  keen  interest  that  Memisers 
of  Congress  await  developments  In  this  area. 
Industrial  exporters  who  wish  to  sell  to  the 
United  States  must  recognize  that  expanded 
trade  in  industrial  goods  cannot  be  realized 
if  UB.  agrlcxiltural  exports  are  oppressively 
restricted.  The  agricultural  poUcy  now 
enimclated  by  the  six  member  statea  will 
neither  strengthen  the  Common  Market  nor 
promote  trade  alliances.  While  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  a  primary  stake  in  the  out- 
come, the  issue  affecU  more  than  hU  foreign 
markets  Sbd  the  European  consxuner's  pock- 
etbook.  Possibly  the  unity,  and  certainly 
the  strength,  of  the  free  world  U  Involved. 

EmUTBUUTOaiAI.   AKIHaUT 

It  U  not  my  intention  to  dwell  at  length 
on  the  subject  of  our  antitrust  laws  and  how 
they  affect  American  foreign  commerce. 
ThU  subject  was  thoroughly  examined  in 
yoiu-  conference  earlier  today.  But  I  would 
like  to  refer  brlefiy  to  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subconunlttee  2  weeks  ago  and  leave 
with  you  some  Impressions  which  may  indi- 
cate poeslble  areas  of  future  congressional 
Interest. 

Considerable  testimony  was  devoted  to  the 
Webb-Pomerene  Act  which,  as  you  know, 
was  enacted  to  promote  our  export  trade. 
Under  this  act,  American  companies  may- 
associate  to  engage  In  expend  trade.  There 
are,  however,  substantial  llmlUtlons  on 
what  these  companies  can  do  under  the 
act. 

For  example,  such  an  aseocUUon  must 
not  be  m  restraint  of  trade  within  the 
United  States  or  of  the  export  business  of 
any  domesUc  competitor  of  the  association. 
Moreover,  the  act  does  not  permit  export  as- 
soclaUons  to  enter  Into  IntemaUonal  cartel 
agreements. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Paul  Rand  Dixon,  reported  that  the 
number  of  export  associations  registered  un- 
der the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  has  dwindled 
steadily  over  the  years  and  that  In  the  first 
half  of  1962.  there  #ere  only  29.  Little  won- 
der, in  view  of  the  limited  scope  of  the  act. 

Assistant  Secretary  Behrman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  pointed  out  that  the 
EEC's  anUtrust  laws  and  reg\UaUons  might 
permit  a  European  cartel  or  restrlcUve  com- 
blnaUon  to  engage  In  foreign  trade  practices 
that  a  Webb-Pomerene  association  would  be 
barred  from  doing.  American  Arms  could 
thus  be  placed  st  a  disadvantage  In  foreign 
markets  such  »u  Latin  America.  Africa,  and 
Asia.    The  suggestion  followed  that  our  an- 
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tltrust  laws  might  need  to  be  amended  to 
place  American  firms  on  an  equal  footing 
abroad. 

On  the  other  hand.  AsslsUnt  Attorney 
Oenerfa  Loevlnger,  in  charge  at  Antitrust 
Ivlslon.  testified  tliat  theee  laws  need  no 
relaxation — that  for  the  foreseeable  future 
the  "rule  of  reason"  Is  an  ample  safeguard 
for  America*  firms  competing  abroad.  But 
is  that  enough  assurance  for  Anierlcan 
firms?  Will  such  vagueness  spur  them  to 
go  confidently  ahead  to  do  battle  In  the 
trade  markets  of  the  world? 

What  about  their  competitor*  based  in 
the  Common  Market?  Does  the  Treaty  of 
Rome  prohibit  them  from  restraining  com- 
petition outside  the  Common  Market?  It 
would  appear  not  to.  Would  It  make  any 
difference  If  such  external  restralnU  were 
to  result  In  a  distortion  of  competition  with- 
in the  Common  Market?  The  treaty  is  silent 
oh  this  question.  It  might  make  a  differ- 
ence, but  w«  can  only  speculate  on  this 
point. 

Let  us  assiune  that  restraints  outside  the 
Common  Market  having  effect  within  it  may 
ultimately  be  held  to  violate  the  Treaty  of 
Ropie.  StlU.  compare  the  differences  between 
our  antltriist  laws  and  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  For  example, 
restraints  against  competition  may  be  ex- 
empted under  the  lYeaty  of  Rome  If,  with 
certam  limitations,  they  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  economic  progress  within  the 
Common  Market.  Mr.  Dixon  points  out  that 
American  law  would  condemn  some  of  these 
restraints  ss  per  se  violations  of  section  1 
of  the  Sherman  Act.  Hence  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  serious  question  whether 
the  so-called  "rule  of  reason"  permits  Amer- 
ican businessmen  to  venture  forth  Into  the 
world  with  the  same  confidence  and  encour- 
agement with  which  their  Exiropean  brethren 
embark. 

Our  balance-of-payments  problem  is  suf- 
ficiently urgent  to  require  an  Imaginative 
reappraisal  of  our  antitrust  laws  as  they 
apply  to  foreign  commerce.  In  this  con- 
nection It  has  been  suggested  to  be  In  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States — and.  Indeed, 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  tree  world — that 
there  be  sought  an  international  treaty 
against  restraints  of  trade. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  1955  Committee  To  Study  the  Anti- 
trust Laws:  "We  cannot  •  •  •  depend  on 
the  gradual  evolution  ot  foreign  law  to  pro- 
tect the  American  economy  against  Inter- 
national cartels." 

At  the  moment  we  can  only  speculate  as 
to  whether  the  European  Economic  Com- 
mtuilty  Commission  will  be  liberal  or  con- 
servative In  the  application  of  lU  antitrust 
laws  and  regulations.  But  I  believe  Con- 
gress should  be  prepared  to.  balance  the 
scales  if  and  when  the  rulings  of  the  Com- 
mission make  It  clear  that  It  does  not  Intend 
to  curtail  the  foreign  trade  practices  of  Eu- 
ropean businesses  In  a  manner  that  American 
firms  are  restrained  by  the  extraterritorial 
effect  of  our  antitrust  laws.  , 

ANTtDUMruto  eTATTrnta 

As  If  the  disadvantages  imposed  on  Amer- 
ican firms  In  the  foreign  arena  were  not 
enough,  they  must  also  contend  domestically 
with  dimiplng  practices  of  some  foreign 
biislnesees.  "Dumping"  occurs  when  a  pro- 
ducer sells  his  products  In  a  foreign  country 
at  a  price  below  what  he  charges  In  his  own 
country  and  so  low  as  to  be  Injurious  to 
producers  In  the  foreign  country. 

Foreign  buslneeses  have  good  reasons  for 
selling  their  surplus  goods  here  for  lower 
prices  than  In  their  own  countries.  It  is 
economically  beneflclal  to  them — and  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act. 

Under  our  preeent  statute  it  Is  very  dlffi- 
ctilt  for  an  American  firm  to  show  adequate 
injury  as  a  reeult  of  such  practices. 


Here  la  an  area  that  the  Ooogreaa  should 
carefully  reevaluate.  The  RoMneon-Pat- 
man  Act  prohibits  discriminatory  pricing 
within  the  United  States  by  American  flrxns. 
It  may  well  be  aj^iroprlate  to  consider 
amending  the  act  so  that  it  applies  as  well 
to  foreign  businesses  which  sell  their  goods 
In  the  United  States  at  discriminatory  prices, 
that  Is,  at  prices  lovrer  than  those  they 
charge  in  their  hCHne  country. 

TRC  DRArr  CONVENTION  fOa  A  KUaOPXAN  PATKNT 
STSTEM 

U.S.  Patent  Commissioner  Ladd  .gave  you 
his  views  in  the  morning  session  on  the  Draft 
Convention  for  a  Eur<^>ean  Patent  System. 
I  Join  him  In  congratulating  the  authors  of 
the  draft.  It  is  truly  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. But  I  share  his  disappointment  In 
the  possibility  that  the  European  patent  may 
be  effectively  restricted  to  nationals  of  the 
contracting  countries. 

There  Is  now  a  very  substantial  exchange 
of  technological  Information  and  Industrial 
property  rights  between  the  countries  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
United  States.  It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend 
why  anyone  would  want  to  curtail  this  most 
useful  relationship.  It  could  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Congress  Is  perplexed  that 
this  remarkable  document — the  draft  of  the 
European  Patent  Convention — should  set 
forth  as  an  alternative  that  the  European 
Patent  System  be  In  effect  a  closed  shop. 

Commissioner  Ltuld  has  given  you  some  of 
the  practical  and  legal  reasons  for  such  con- 
cern. I  shall  add  but  one  further  considera- 
tion. 

We  have  provided,  and  still  provide,  to  our 
European  friends  a  common  nutfket  of 
60  States  In  which  they  may  exploit  their 
inventions  under  the  protection  of  our  pa- 
tent laws.  This  may  be  done,  not  by  filing 
50  patent  applications,  not  by  filing  six.  but 
by  filing  Just  one.  The  patent  that  Issues 
on  this  single  application  may  be  exploited 
In  the  vast  common  market  that  Is  the 
United  Statee.  America  would  not  want  It 
any  other  way. 

For  this  reason,  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe 
that  anyone  would  want  to  Impair  so  for- 
ward-looking an  Institution  as  the  proposed 
supranational  European  patent  system  by 
denying,  or  severely  Impeding,  the  availability 
of  European  Industrial  property  protection  to 
nationals  of  countries  that  are  not  parties 
to  the  convention.  That  would  simply  be 
retrogression,  with  consequences  which  can- 
not be  foreseen. 

OONCLCBIOH 

If  I  have  dwelled  on  some  of  the  disap- 
pointing Implications  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, it  is  because  we  In  the  Congress  are 
concerned  about  them.  But  It  Is  not  my 
Intention  to  leave  you  with  the  impression 
that  I  take  a  dim  view  of  the  organization  in 
general. 

On  the  contrary  we  can  take  a  great  deal 
of  ocMnfort  In  the  progress  made  by  the 
Community.  The  six  countries  appear 
headed  for  an  order  almllar  to  our  own. 
Certainly  whether  we  have  served  as  a  prece- 
dent, the  organization  holds  more  promise 
than  what  previously  existed  on  the  Con- 
tinent. While  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  It  cab 
develop  a  better  order  of  things  than  we 
have,  there  Is  no  question  that  It  will  be 
an  Improved  order  for  the  Common  Market 
countries. 

It  would  be  highly  Inaccurate  to  say  that 
our  Interest  In  such  development  Is  pater- 
nalistic, but  our  pleasure  at  witnessing  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  Common  Market  coun- 
tries is  understandable.  Beyond  the  chal- 
lenge that  stems  from  our  businessmen  trad- 
ing there,  we  can  sense  the  assurance  that 
this  new  world  power  will  be  a  significant 
and  Unmedlate  force  for  European  stability 
and  world  freedom. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP   1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finanqe  Administrator  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated mass  transportation  systems,  both 
public  and  private.  In  metrc^wlltan  and 
other  urban  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr^  MokseI. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr>  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
now  be  a  quorum  call,  and  that  the  time 
required  for  It  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  available  under  the  agreement. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  RlBi- 
corr  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEB  MEETINaS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Humphrkt,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


URBAN 


MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderatloo 
of  the  bill  .(S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  and  coor* 
dlnated  mass  transportation  systems, 
both  public,  and  private,  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  pending  amendmoit  Is 
the  Morse  amendment.  A  conference  on 
that  subject  Is  going  on  right  now.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  taking 
time  from  either  side  on  the  Morse 
amendment,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT:  A 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  PACTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  BIr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  making  encouraging  progress  in  the 
consideration  of  the  Youth  Employment 
Act.  S.  1  will  soon  be  placed  on  the  Sen- 
ate calendar;  floor  action  is  scheduled 
within  the  next  few  days.    The  House 
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Education  and  Labor  Committee  taac  al- 
ready reported  the  House  bill  favorably. 
Both  Senate  and  House  bills  are  rtmark- 
ably  similar  In  all  fundamental  respects. 
As  principal  sponsor  of  the  Youth  Em- 
pIo3rment  Act,  I  am  Indeed  hopeful  that 
prompt  and  favorable  decisions  win  be 
returned  by  both  Houses. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clahx]  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  PssKXHs,  for  their  outstand- 
ing labors  in  both  Houses  In  behalf  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  They  could 
have  been  satisfied  to  rush  this  legisla- 
tion through  perfiinctory  hearings  and 
executive  sessions.  Instead,  the  con- 
troversial aspects  of  both  the  Touth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  Hometown 
Touth  Corps  were  Inquired  into  and  ex- 
amined with  great  care.  The  opponents 
of  the  legislation  were  permitted  every 
opportunity  to  state  their  objections, 
marshal  their  argiunents,  ^d  question 
witnesses.  The  hearings  published  by 
both  Senate  and  House  committees  oon- 
tain  a  wealth  of  information  and  opin- 
ions regarding  the  Humphrey  Touth  Act. 

This  morning  I  rise  to  set  forth  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  my  7-year  ad- 
vocacy of  title  I  of  the  Humphrey  youth 
bm,  the  Touth  Conservation  Corps. 
Often  it  is  helpful  to  have  the  principal 
author  of  leglslatian  discuss  the  bill's 
basic  purposes  and  objectives.  I  hope 
to  do  this  with  all  the  candor,  objectivity, 
and  frankness  at  my  command. 

In  discussing  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
Touth  Conservation  Corps,  I  plan  to 
analyze  the  major  arguments  that  have 
been  raised  by  the  exponents  of  the  pro- 
posal. It  Is  possible  to  identify  three 
basic  Issties  that  have  been  developed 
through  the  hearings  and  ctmimittee 
consideration.  First,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  tralnixxg  and  work  experiences  avail- 
able to  enrollees  In  the  Touth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  are  not  adequate  to  the  on- 
ployment  demands  of  our  contemporary 
society.  Second,  it  is  charged  that  the 
cost  of  the  program  is  excessive  in  rela- 
tion to  ultimate  benefits.  Finally,  it  is 
allQKed  that  the  program  will  have  little 
impact  on  the  overall  problem  of  youth 
miemplayment. 

Tliese  are  serious  allegations.  They 
warrant  answers  that  are  frank  and 
forthright.  If  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  cannot  provide  adequate  an- 
swers, they  have  no  business  advocating 
the  Touth  Employment  Act  in  Congress 
or  before  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  the 
answers.  They  are  answers  based  on 
facts,  not  opinions;  doUars  and  cents, 
not  good  intentions;  and  hard  results, 
not  mere  promises.  The  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  touches  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  every  city,  town,  and 
village.  The  tragedy  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  human  resources  clearly  places 
this  problem  above  short-run  political 
ccmsiderations.  If  this  is  possible.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  American  people — 
particularly  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  young  people — ^will  be  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries. 


BASK   OAima  OF   TOUTB   ITIfSlCFLOTMXNT 

First,  the  objectives  of  the  Touth  Em- 
ployment Act  must  be  understood  in  rela- 


tion to  the  basic  causes  ci  oar  youth  un- 
employment problem.  If  we  go  to  the 
roots  (rf  this  problem,  what  do  we  find? 

We  find  an  eeonomy  that  is  lagging 
far  behind  its  potential  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding new  j<^  for  both  adxilts  and 
young  people.  We  find  an  elementary f 
and  secondary  school  system  that  often 
fails  to  provide  the  education  each 
American  child  rightfully  deserves.  We 
find  a  society  that  tfonsiders  vocational 
education  to  be  second-rate  education 
and  has  never  provided  adequately  for 
such  instruction.  We  find  the  Americafi 
society — both  urban  and  rural — under- 
going profound  transformations  that 
radically  alter  the  traditional  modes  of 
employment,  family  living,  and  social 
organization. 

Do  the  proponents  of  the  Touth  Em- 
plosnnent  Act  claim  that  the  Touth  Con- 
servation Corps  or  the  Hometown  Touth 
Corps  will  provide  the  solutions  to  these 
root  causes?  Of  course  they  do  not. 
But  anyone  claiming  to  "solve"  the 
problem  of  youth  imemployment  had 
better  be  ready  to  deal  with  each  of 
these  questions.  For  here  lie  the  roots 
of  the  problem.     Here  are  the  causes. 

What  do  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation claim?  They  say  simply  this:  the 
Touth  Employment  Act  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  assisting  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  young  people  who  are  vic- 
timized by  the  problems  of  sluggish 
eccmomlc  growth.  Inadequate  educa- 
tional systems,  automation,  urbanization, 
and  social  disorientation. 

While  the  Nation  wrestles  with  solu- 
tions to  these  basic  problems,  can  we 
afford  to  sit  quietly  by,  with  hands 
folded,  and  permit  these  young  people  to 
lose  all  chance  for  productive  and  mean- 
ingful lives?  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  SenatiM:  from  Minne- 
sota, Members  of  Congress  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  scores  of  private 
organizations,  and  thousands  of  private 
citizens  say.  "No." 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  msmy 
persons  opposing  the  Touth  Employment 
Act  also  oppose  the  President's  program 
for  tax  reduction  and  reform,  the  legis- 
lation to  foster  educational  improve- 
ment on  the  elementary,  secondary,  col- 
lege, and  postgraduate  levels,  urban 
renewal,  and  expanded  vocational  educa- 
tional opportvmlties. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  for  example,  the 
same  persons  who  now  oppose  the  Touth 
Employment  Act  for  the  reason  that  it 
fails  to  provide  sufficient  vocational 
training  voted  to  eliminate  training 
allowances  for  yoimg  persons — 16  to  21 — 
in  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  The  same  persons  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  entire  manpower  re- 
training pitogram  In  half  by  reducing 
the  program's  authorization  from  4  to  2 
years. 

Alternatively,  most  Senators  support- 
ing the  To«th  Emplojrment  Act  are  also 
counted  as  vigorous  supporters  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  recommendations  to  at- 
tack the  basic  domestic  problems  that  are 
the  roots  of  youth  unemployment^ 

In  short,  the  proponents  of  the  Touth 
Employment  Act  want  to  provide  job  op- 
portunities for  thoiisands  of  unonplOyed 
young  Americans  even  though  such  Job 


opportuhiUes.  in  themselves,  win  not 
solve  the  basic  causes  of  this  unemploy- 
ment. But  such  opportunities  will  do 'a 
great  deal  toward  alleviating  its  devas- 
tating impact  on  individuals  and  on 
society  at  large. 

WHT     TRX     TOUTH     CONSXmVATION     OOBPB     WUX 


Are  the  programs  contained  in  the 
Touth  Employment  Act  capable  of  ac- 
complishing even  this  limited  task? 

Opponents  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  tell  us  that  what  filled  the  needs 
of  the  1930'8  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  IMO's.  This,  I  sulxnit,  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  needs 
that  existed  in  the  1930's  as  compared  to 
the  needs  that  still  exist  today. 

As  studies  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  have  demonstrated,  the  primai-y 
need  that  existed  among  OCC  enrollees 
was  the  opportunity  to  develop  reliable, 
dependable,  and  mature  work  habits. 
After  all.  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
so-called  Job  skills  is  the  ability  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  work — hard 
work — for  its  own  sake.  An  individual 
possessing  a  highly  developed  technical 
competence  and  lacking  this  ability  is 
just  as  poor  an  employment  risk  as  the 
most  unskilled  school  dropout. 

I  devoutly  hope  our  civilization  has  not 
reached  a  plateau  of  technical  sophisti- 
cation where  hard,  honest  labor  is  no 
longer  necessary.  My  personal  experi- 
ence, as  corroborated  by  expert  testi- 
mony at  the  recent  Senate  hearings. 
suggests  quite  another  answer.  The  per- 
sonal qualities  of  reliability,  maturity, 
dependability,  and  honesty  far  outrank 
in  importance  any  specialized  technical 
ability  that  m£y  be  taught  to  a  young 
worker. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
opponents  of  the  Touth  Emplosrment  Act 
actually  accept  the  proposition  that 
sound  work  habits  form  the  basis  for 
any  successful  employment  experience. 
Their  own  careers  indicate  the  value  of 
hard,  dedicated  work.  In  fact,  I  am  still 
hopeful  we  can  convince  them  of  the 
great  potential  residing  in  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps  for  bringing  hope, 
enthusiasm,  and  self-fulfillment  to 
America's  forgotten  youths. 

If  the  crucial  Importance  of  nurturing 
these  attributes  among  unemployed 
young  people  is  acknowledged  then  I 
maintain  that  the  Touth  Conservation 
Corps  is  uniquely  able  to  devel(H>  such 
personal  qualities  to  a  degree  not  pos- 
sible in  other  vocational  or  occupational 
training  programs. 

The  entire  experience  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  stands  as  compelling 
evidence  to  this  central  fact.  In  my 
testimony  before  the  Emplosmient  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cuutxl .  I  referred  to  a  study  of  272 
boys  from  Cleveland  who  had  enrolled 
in  the  CCC.  This  study  was  under-  « 
taken  by  the  School  of  Applied  Social 
Sciences  at  Western  Reserve  University 
and  the  conclusions  are  well  worth  re- 
peating: 

Th«  values  which  theM  272  boys  received 
from  their  camp  experiences  seem  to  (ail 
Into  two  general  claasiflcatkxns:  those  hav- 
ing  to  do   with    the   more   or   less   concrete 


(actors  of  Improved  physical  health,  In- 
ussssd  wslght.  and  nnsnolal  gains,  and  tboee 
having  to  do  with  Vb»  tntanglWs  but  atgnlfl- 
cant  factors  c€  grsatar  matortty.  tnorsasad 
Bslf-confldenoe.  and  gsnsral  security.  As  ws 
review  the  ezperlenoss  and  comments  c€ 
these  boys,  we  are  Impressed  with  the  values 
from  which  many  oT  thsm  benefited,  but  we 
are  Impressed,  too.  by  the  responslbmty 
placed  on  the  ixullvldual  boy  for  seeing  and 
obtaining  these  values. 

Let  me  also  quote  from  the  conclusions 
of  another  study,  "The  Administration 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,"  im- 
dertaken  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity in  1937: 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  achievement 
and  the  moet  benenclal  result  of  the  OlvlUan 
Conservation  Corps  program  has  been  the 
development  of  good  cltisenshlp  among  the 
enrollees.  llie  Freeldent  (rranklln  D. 
Rooeevelt).  In  emphasising  the  spiritual 
values  of  the  project  said.  "Through  you  the 
Nation  will  graduate  a  fine  group  of  strong 
young  men.  clean  living,  trained  to  self- 
dlsclpllne  and  above  all.  wlUing  and  proud 
to  work  for  the  Joy  of  working."  In  their 
contacts  with  the  adnatnlstratlve  personnel, 
both  camp  and  project,  as  well  as  with 
their  fellow  workers,  the  enrollees  learned 
some  of  the  valuable  lessons  of  life.  They 
learned  to  give  and  take,  that  honesty, 
sobriety,  and  truthfulnees  are  the  best  poU- 
cles.  and  above  all  how  to  live  with  others. 

'  What  young  man  ever  outgrows  the 
need  for  these  qualities?  To  borrow  the 
phrasing  of  certain  opponents  of  8.  1 — 
if  the  CCC  provided  such  opportunities 
for  young  men  in  the  IBSO's,  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps  will  fill  a  similar  need 
today. 

Moet  of  the  enrollees  in  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps  will  have  dropped 
out  of  school  prior  to  graduation.  They 
will  have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  ac- 
quire a  basic  education.  They  will  have 
failed  again  In  their  attempts  to  locate 
permanent  emplojrment.  They  win  be 
prisoners  of  their  failures,  prisoners  of 
their  local  environment,  and  prisoners  of 
their  own  discouragement. 

The  Touth  Conservation  Corps  offers 
these  young  men  an  opportunity  to  break 
this  chain  of  self-perpetuating  defeats 
and  failures  and  substitute  in  their  place 
a  unique  experience  of  accomplishment 
and  self -fulfillment. 

They  will  leave  their  depressing  local 
surroimdlngs  for  a  totally  new  start, 
among  new  companions  and  friends. 
They  will  travel  to  a  well  regulated  com- 
munity under  the  direction  of  experi- 
enced camp  foremen.  They  will  receive 
work  assignments  within  their  capacity 
to  complete  satisfactorily.  They  will 
participate  in  additiorud  educational  and 
training  activities.  They  will  engage  in 
organized  recreation,  sports,  and  Intra- 
camp  activities.  Each  of  these  factors 
will  play  an  Important  part  in  trans- 
fbrmlng  the  outlook,  attitudes.  Job  skills, 
and  employablllty  of  the  TCC  enrollees. 


woax 


or   TKX   TOG 


What  types  of  on-the-job  work  experi- 
ences will  be  available  in  the  TCC 
camps?  While  this  will  vary  according 
to  specific  camp  locations,  it  is  possible 
to  identify  the  broad  spectrum  of  tasks 
already  planned  for  TCC  enrollees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiianimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  projected  work  proj- 


ects as  supidied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooro.  as 
follows: 
TTvaa    AMD    Dpsi.Bif  now    or    OoNsmvAnoM 

Woax     Which     TOO     ENkouxas      Cam 

AOOOMFLXSH 

The  following  types  of  work  are  available 
for  accomplishment  by  a  TOO  on  national 
forests  and  grasslands,  experimental  forests, 
national  parks  and  monimients,  wildlife  ref- 
uges, fish  hatcheries.  Indian  reeervatlons, 
public  donxain  lands.  State  parks  and  forests, 
and  other  pubUc  lands  and  related  Installa- 
tions : 

son.  AND  WATXS  DEVKtOPeCKNT 

stabilising  eroded  gullies  and  drainage 
channels,  sheet  erosion  control,  stabiliz- 
ing dunes  and  earth  slides,  controlling  ero- 
sion on  rotMls  and  traUs,  water  spreading, 
flood  prevention,  and  stream  pollution  con- 
trol. Stabilisation  of  recent  burned  areas, 
brush  control,  permanent  modification  of 
vegetative  cover  for  Increasing  production  of 
the  most  valuable  vegetation  for  consump- 
tion and  watershed  protection. 

This  work  Involves  reseedlng.  reforesta- 
tion, contour  trenching,  small  dam  construc- 
tion, and  fencing  or  rlpraplng  of  erodlble 
areas   by   both   hand   and   machine. 

TncaxB  STAKD  IMPBOVKMKMT  « 

Oatherlng  seeds  f<x-  nursery  production; 
propagation  of  trees  In  nurseries;  hand  and 
machine  planting  of  seeds  or  seedling  trees 
on  understocked,  lightly  stocked,  or  burned 
forest  areas  and  submarglnal  farmland;  and 
thinning,  pruning,  weeding,  release  cutting, 
and  plantation  care  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tive condition  of  forested  lands. 

SANOK  a^K>traCB  IICVKLOraCXMT 

Type  conversion  and  revegetatlon  of  de- 
pleted ranges;  machine,  chemical,  and  hand 
labor  control  of  noxious  or  poisonous  range 
plants  and  farm  weeds,  reconstruction  or 
rehabilitation  and  maintenance  of  exist- 
ing range  iraprovements;  construction  of  new 
Improvements  such  as  range  fences,  stock 
water  developments,  cattleguards.  and  stock 
trails.  Control  of  rodents  harmful  to  range 
lands. 

KKCREATION  FACIUTm 

Develop  new  camps  and  picnic  grounds, 
swimming  areas,  boating  and  winter  qwrts 
areas,  visitor  Information  faculties  and  serv- 
ices such  as  museums,  exhibits,  natxire 
trails,  outdoor  amphitheaters,  scenic  vistas, 
and  roadside  rest  stops.  Provide  eeeentlal  fa- 
clUtles  such  as  roads,  parking  areas,  adequate 
sanitation,  cleanup,  safe  water,  fire  preven- 
tion, and  safety  conditions  on  public  recre- 
ation areas.  Install  picnic  tables,  fireplaces, 
shelters,  restrooms,  and  water  supplies.  Re- 
habUltato  and  maintain  existing  facilities. 

Salvaging  and  preeerving  artifacts  from 
known  sites  of  archeologlcal  remains  thtft 
may  be  threatened  with  loss  or  damage 
through  construction  activities.  This  in- 
cludes work  at  protected  sites  that  need 
further  investigation  and  preservation. 

This  work  involves  carpentry,  masonry, 
machine  and  equipment  operation,  and  re- 
lated skills. 

Wnj>LirS  HABFTAT  IICPBOVCMXNT 

Planting  game  food  and  cover  In  forest 
and  grassland  areas;  developing  wildlife 
openings,  food  patohes,  water  supplies,  and 
game  ways  In  dense  vegetation;  improving 
fishing  streams  and  lakes  by  stabUlzing 
banks,  planting  streamslde  cover,  construct- 
ing channel  improvements,  and  cleaning  up 
streams  and  lakes.  Taking  game  census, 
population  surveys,  and  surveys  of  habltet 
use  and  damage. 


iMsccT  AMD  DnaaaB  paoTBcnoM 

ControUlng  forsat  Inserits  and 
such  nMwins  as  reano'val  and/or  treatatettt  aJT 
infested  trees  or  removal  or  quaylng  of  has* 
plants. 

This  work  involves  both  hand  and  ma- 
chine methods  of  B\irveyB.  treatment,  and 
eradication,  including  ground  suntort  of 
aerial  operations. 

Fiai  PftoncTxoN 

Fighting  forest  fires,  using  hand  tools,  hose, 
and  pump  operations,  motorlaed  fire  equlp- 
Daent.  and  providing  fire  camp  servlbe  sup- 
port. Reducing  fire  taaaards  with  such 
techniques  as  clearing  basardoui  debris  con- 
centrations, falling  dead  trees,  roadside  fuel 
removal,  and  clearing  and  »»»««r«tfflnlng  fire 
equipment  In  a  state  of  rssdlness  such  as 
hand  tools,  power  saws,  pumps,  tankers,  and 
other  specialized  fire  equipment.  Impound 
water  for  fire  protection  purposes. 

aOAO  AND  TKAII.  DCTKIOPICKNT 

Maintenance,  reconstruction,  and  con- 
struction of  roads  and  trails. 

This  work  includes  such  work  as  right-of- 
way  clearing,  assistance  to  stirvey  and  layout 
crews,  culvert  and  bridge  construction.  traU 
construction,  drainage  installation,  sign  con- 
struction and  installation,  and  assistance  to 
equipment  operators. 

nxz  AND  AOMINISTaATIVX  nCPaOVUCKNTS 

Maintenance,  reconstruction,  and  con- 
struction of  dwellings,  oOoes,  barracks,  ware- 
houses, lookout  towers  and  cabins,  foot- 
bridges, signs,  and  other  service  strticttu-es. 
Telephone  line  maintenance  and  oonstruc- 
tlon.  Maintenance  and  construction  of  land- 
ing fields,  heliports,  hellspots,  and  ground  fa- 
culties for  air  operations  stich  as  mixing 
plants  and  spraying  facilities. 

BOUMDABT  SUaVKTS  AMaHABKIHO 

Assisting  stirvey  crews  In  land  ownership 
boundary  location  surveys,  dear  and  post 
bovmdary  lines  and  sstabllsh  comer  monu- 
ments. Construct  and  Fm^intain  boundary 
fences. 

mscxtxANaouB 

Providing  camps  support  serrloes  such  as 
clerks,  cooks  helpers,  medical  aaslstante. 
equipment  maintenance  asslstcmto,  ware- 
housing and  camp  maintenance.  Construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  demonstration  area 
Improvemento. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  conservation  work  of  this  type 
exists?  Frankly,  the  backlog  that  has 
accumulated  through  years  of  neglect 
is  tremendous.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  forecasts  of  the 
work  suitable  for  the  TCC  program  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 
These  forecasts  have  been  prepared  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  forecasts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

National  Backlog  or  Nxbixd  CoMSxavATioM 
Woax 

This  work  in  forestry,  eoU  and  water  con- 
servation, parks,  fish  and  wlUllfe,  range 
revegetetlon,  water  pollution  and  sediment, 
and  other  similar  investments  in  protection 
and  management  of  theee  bctslc  resotirces 
would  require  an  Investment  of  nearly  $30 
bllUon.  This  calculation  doee  not  Include 
the  heavy  construction  programs  In  water 
development  with  a  backlog  of  authorised 
projecto  nearly  equal  in  sloe.  Theee  invest- 
ment estimates  are  summariaed  as  follows: 

Forestry :  Reforestetlon  of  38  mllll<Mi  acres; 
timber  stend  improvement.  140  million 
acres:  expansion  of  fire  protection,  especially 
in  Alaska,  200  million  acres;  purchase  of  10 
million  acres  of  national  forest  In-holdlngs — 
total  $2.6  billion. 
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Soil  and  wmtenheds:  btabllshment  of  aoll 
oaMrratlan  profmna  on  SOO 
of  term  kuads;  puretaaae  and 
trxma  crop  pcoduotloa  at  IS  mll- 
Uon  aerea  of  dust  bowl  lands;  revegetatton  of 
sirtp  mlna  araai    |B.l  MlUon. 

Westava  ranfslands:  Brush  clearli^ 
vatarnqmadlng  dsTlcaa  and  rev«fatatkm 
OTflr  large  parts  of  300  mlllkm  acres  of  PtA- 
mnX  erasing  districts  and  forest  Unds — total 
•sUmatsd  ooat  $1  billion. 

Pai^s  and  reeraatloD  lands.-^B8tabllah- 
i  and  reforblshlng  of  racreational  faolll- 
on  Ifatlonal  and  Stats  parks,  national 
fonats  and  otber  public  lands;  purcbase  of 
additional  strategic  recreational  tracts  and 
aooeaa  to  water  areas — 3  million  acres — to- 
tal ooat  $3.6  billion. 

Flah  and  wUdllfe.— SstabUabment  of  wUd- 
llfa  haMtat  and  structural  Improvements  on 
wUdltfa  refuges;  expansion  of  wildlife  cover 
development  oo,  private  lands;  and  expan- 
sion of  wildlife  research  programs;  purchase 
of  7V^  million  acres  of  wetlands — total  oost 
»l.a  billion. 

Pollution  controL — Construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  for  aU  presenUy  out- 
dated industrial  and  municipal  pollution — 
$5  billion. 

Capital  expenditures  in  renewable  natural 
resources  of  the  tyi>e  Just  enumerated  may 
be  roughly  clssslfled  into  three  major  cate- 
gories: (1)  those  which  yield  a  direct  -on- 
site"  return  in  the  form  of  additional  yields 
of  ttanber,  crops,  forage  and  other  products; 
(a)  thoae  designed  to  prevent  soU  losses, 
Blltatkm  and  damage  from  floods,  etc.,  and 
(8)  thoae  which  provide  unmeasurable  non- 
mooetary  benefits  such  as  reoreation  and 
wildlife. 

Source:  SCSA,  IMl. 

CONSXBVATION  WOBK  OH  LaNDS  AomNISTXRED 

■T  THX  FoaasT  Saavicx 
USMSBAI.  arrnsTsoiv 
The  Forest  Service  has  the  responsibility 
for  the  derelopment,  protection,  and  man- 
agement under  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  of  about  186  nUlllon 
acrea  In  164  national  foreats,  18  national 
graaalands,  and  other  administrative  onlta 
In  44  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  MUch  of  the 
work  In  connection  with  the  development, 
manageanent.  and  protection  of  these  lands 
is  suitable  for  accomplishment  through 
campa  such  aa  would  be  aatabUshed  under 
the  propoaed  Tooth  Conservation  Corps 
program.  Modem  and  eflldent  methods  and 
equipment  would  be  used  on  all  work. 
Manpower  wovid  be  ussd  where  It  Is  most 
the  efficient  method.  Much  of  the  needed 
work  on  these  lands  la  of  the  type  that 
would  utillae  large  amounts  of  manpower. 

BXSDT  comaavsTioiv  rmojacrs 
For  several  years,  the  Forest  Service  has 
maintained  up-to-date  inventories  of  all 
Forest  Service  work  needed  on  each  of  806 
'  dlatrlcta  in  the  nattonal  foreat  system', 
ivojeot  work  Inventoriea  are  the  basis 
of  the  project  work  in  the  development  pro- 
gram for  the  national  forests.  They  are  also 
the  source  of  work  projects  planned,  budg- 
eted, and  accomplished  in  the  ranger  dis- 
trleta'  annual  plans  of  work.  The  amount 
and  location  of  the  project  work  In  theae 
Inventoriea  Is  known.  All  of  K  U  needed  and 
designed  to  meet  the  preeent  and  future 
demands  upon  the  national  forest  system  if 
these  public  lands  are  to  provide  their  share 
of  the  Nation's  future  needs. 

TTRS  or   SUCH   WOXK 

1.  Timber  stand  improvement, 
a.  Reforestation. 

S.  Becreation  area  development  and  main- 
tenance. 

4.  Fire  haaard  reduction. 

5.  TVall  oonstruetion  and  maintenance. 

6.  puhing  stream  and  lake  improvement. 

7.  Wildlife  habitat  Improvement. 

8.  Range  water  developments. 


9.  Range,  boundary,  and  other  fence  oon- 
atructiosi  and  maintenance. 

10.  National  forest  boundary  line  maln- 
tenxuice. 


■tlmatcs 


I A  detailed  table  of  these  work 
fdllows: 

rirpe  of  nonrecurrent  vork   (project  work) 

rotoi 

man-ytara 
Reforestation  (seed  or  plant  4,400.- 
000  acres  of  nonstocked  and  poorly 

stoeksd  lauds) 40,000 

Timber  stand  improvement  (prun- 
ing, weeding,  thinning,  and  release 

cutting  on  30.000,000  acres) 99, 700 

Recreation  resource  development 
(rehabUltate  2.000  campgrounds, 
picnic,  and  other  recreation  sites; 
develop  28.000  new  campgrounds 
and  picnic  sites  and  construct 
283.000  family  unlU;  develop  4.000 

other  recreation  sites) 45,  200 

Wildlife  habitat  improvement  (im- 
prove 1.600,000  acres  of  game 
range,  7,000  miles  of  stream.  66.- 
000  acres  of  lakes.  Develop  2,000 
wildlife  watering  facilities.  400,- 
000  acres  of  wildlife  openings, 
food  patches,  and  game  ways;  11.- 
000.000  acres  of  rodent  control)  __  5.300 
Range  resoxirce  development  (re- 
vegtatlon  and  control  of  noxious 
or  poisonoiis  range  plants  and 
farm  weeds  on  4,000,000  acres; 
construction  of  16.000  miles  of 
fence    and    8.100    water    develop- 

"**o*«)    7. 100 

Soil  and  water  reaoiirce  Improve- 
ment (9,000  miles  of  gully  and 
channel  stablliaaUon,  1300.000 
acrea  of  sheet  erosion  control.  10.- 
000  acres  of  dune  and  blowout 
stabilization,  erosion  control  on 
13,000  miles  of  substandard  roads 
and  trails.  8,600  acres  of  water 
spreading.  670  structures  for  flood 
prevention  and  stream  pollution 

control)    9.000 

Land  surveys  and  boundary  marking 
(clear  and  mark  200.000  miles  of 

property  lines). 3,000 

Fairest  fire  protection  (reduce  haa- 
ardous  fuels  on  4.000.000  acres, 
consisting  of  250,000  acres  of 
debris  burning,  350.000  acrea  of 
snag  removal,  8,600,000  aerea  of 
prescribed  burning,  and  removal 
of  roadside  fuels  on  89,000  acres; 
construct  11.000  miles  of  fire- 
breaks)..  6.600 

Structural  Improvements  for  fire  and 
general  purpose  (construct  2.500 
housing  and  related  Improve- 
menta.  a.500  service  buildii^s. 
460  lookouts.  IS  ^>ecial  stme- 
turaa;  betterment  of  easting 
structures;  replacement  of  8.000 
mllea  of  telephone  line;  oonstrue- 
tlon  and  recoiutruction  of  83 
landing     fields;     construct     1.821 

heliports  and  hellspots) ll.aoo 

Road  and  trail  construction  (oon- 
struct  46,400  miles  of  multiple-use 
purpose  roads  and  8,000  mllea  of 
trails) 65.800 

Total 293, 300 

Tjrpe  of  recurrent  work 

Annual 
■MUt-yert 

Forest  fire  protection* 8,800 

Insect  and  disease  control 1,400 

Maintenance  of  resource  and  "dmlnls- 
traUve  facilities 6.900 


Inventorn  0/  YCC  voork  potential,  Nttionml 
PmrU  Service,  Department  of  tK«  Interior  > 

Man-years    annually 27,800 

Camps  needed 129 

Capital  improvements: 
Camp  and  picnic  groxmds  (sites)..     9,280 

Minor  structures  (number  of) 9, 945 

Historical.       archeologlcal       work 

(man-years) 868 

New  roads  and  trails  (miles) 1. 163 

Grounds       Improvements       (man- 

y««) - 2.159 

Boundary     marking    and    fencing 

(mUes) 6.146 

Water  suply  and  storage  (proj- 
ect*)         «66 

Maintenance: 

Forest  protection  (man-years) 743 

VUta  clearing   (miles) 1.480 

Grounds        maintenance        (man- 

y««) —  - a.  041 

Road      and      trail      maintenance 

(naUes) „ 8,312 

Sou     and    mc^ture    coneervatloo 

(man-years) 945 

Building  nuftintenance  (number  of 

buildings) 2,803 

Wildlife  construction  and  protec- 
tion (inan-years) 233 

>  Prepared  by  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Mar.  16.  1963. 

Inventory  of  YCC  irork  potential.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Depciment  of  the 
Interior^ 

10,000 
110 

582,000 

a,  133 

31,671 

1.066 

116,125 

sas.ooo 

383,000 
64.675 
31,755 

686.  3«8 
133.023 

23.127 

'  Prepared  by  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Mar.  15, 1963. 


Man-years   annually 

Camps  needed 

Capital  improvements:  . 

Forest  development  (acres) 7. 

Trail  O(»utructlon  (milss) 

Road  construction  (miles) "^ 

Bridges   (number) 

Fencing   (miles) 

Range  seeding   (acres) 13. 

Brush  control  (acres) 33. 

Water  management  (projects) . 
Buildings   (facUlUes) 

Maintenance : 

Roads  and  trails  (nUles) 

Fence  maintenance  (miles)... 
Building  and  facilities  mainte- 
nance (munbcr) 


Inventory  of  YCC  teork  potential.  Bureau  of 
Sport  riaheries  and  Wildlife.  Department 
of  the  Interior 

Man-years  annually .. 

Oampe  needed 

Capital  Improvements: 
Water  ii»pr\iiw/inr\^nf^  • 

Structures 

Dikes  (mUes) 

Roads,  trails,  fences,  etc.: 

Bridges  (number) 

Fencing    (miles) 

Roads  (miles)... 

Recreation  facilities: 

Campsites,  number 

Picnic  tables,  restrooms.  etc. 
Maintenance: 
Buildings  and  stnicturea  (num- 
ber)...  

Roads,  trails,  fencing 

Biological  work  on: 

Grasslands   (acres) 

Forests    (acres) 

Cropland  (acres) 


6 

380 
53 

1 

664 

883 

1 
1 

93 
899 

111 

1. 

253 
867 

11, 

986 

882 

6.417, 

950. 

87, 

000 
000 
000 

Inventory  of  YCC  irorfc  potential.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior^ 


Total 11.300 

*  Does  not  Include  fire  suppression. 


Man-years  annually 7.444 

Campa  needed saO 

Capital  Improvements: 

Brush  control  (aerea) —  2.886.431 

Pest  and  weed  control  (aerss) .  M.  793, 000 

Gully  eontn^   (miles) 666,181 

See  footnote  st  end  of  table. 
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Inventory  of  YCC  work  potential.  Buream  of.        Third,  thes6  jobs  will  also  provide  valu-  schools  (including  the  Armed  Forces  InsU- 

tndian   Agaira.    Department   of   the   In-  ^ble  skUls  to  enhance  the  future  em-  tute) : 

terior ' — Oootinucd  ployability  of  the  YCC  enrollees.    Rather  Accountancy,  agriculture,  air  condlUoning. 

Capital  ImprovenMnts— Oon.  y^^^  providing  young  men  with  the  ex-  al'^raXt   and   drafting  mechanics.   Hn>Uance 

Tree  planting   (aerea) 60.901  o-rlence  of   raklnir  leaves—the  nicture  »«rvlclng,  auto  body  and  fender,  automotive 

Seedtag.  sodding  (acres) 3.368,798  K^t  mfr^^^J^^w^^^^i^T^  KnfSlS^  work,  baking,  blacksmlthlng.  boUermaklng. 

SUuSss  (nuiber) 36.889  that  many  opponents  ofthis  bU  insist  bookkeeping,  bricklaying.  biUldlng  construe- 

Forest   Improvement  and  pro-  O"  pr(H>agating — I  see  YCC  enrollees  ac-  tlon  estimates  and  maintenance. 

tecUon  (acres) 1.610.000  quMng     the     following     skills,     among  Cablnetmaklng,  camera  repair,  carpentry. 

Trails  and  firebreaks  (miles)..                780  others,  from  their  on-the-job  work  ex-  clvll  engineering,  club  and  camp  manage- 

Truck       trails       ocmstruction  perlence:  automotive  repairing,  baking,  men t.  college  preparatory .jnnerete  englneer- 

(mlles) 7,106  carpentry,  clerical,  construction  equip-  ^K>  construction,  dlesel  engines,  drafung. 

Water  management  construe-  nj^^t   operaUon.    cooking.    conservaUon  electroplating,  engines. 

»  *i^  .^-it^^^/wTi;" "  ««ld   engineering    aid.    electrical    wiring.  ,   Farm  management  (marketing,  shop  work). 

Range  Unprovemsnts.  masonry      metalworkiM     •DhotOKraohy  'oremanshlp,    forging,    foundry,    gardening. 

Fencing    (miles) 95.210  "^t|t^;    ^f„  «oi«H«f'  =.™«i^^  oV^'  ^^B^   «<^^ooJ   subjecta.   horticulture,   instru- 

ProjecU    (number) .-.            3. 1«)  plumbing,  sign  painting,  surveying  and  mentation,  jewelry  making 

Recreational            development  mapping,  and  truck  driving.  Landscaping  and  gardening,  livestock  man- 

(projects) 16. 689  I  contend  that  a  Y(X!  enroUee  will  ac-  agement,  Ixmiber  yard  management,  machine 

Maintenance:  quire    OD-the-Job    skills    that    compare  shop,  machine  trades,  mechanical  englneer- 

Duarepaks.  etc  (numbw-)...                IW  jj^M^  favorably  with  those  learned  in  a  Ing,  merchandising,  metal  crafts,  metaUiirgi: 

Levees,  dikes,  latmls  (mUss)-            6.888  vocational  education  program  conducted  cal  engineering,  meUOlurgy  or  metals,  min- 

^'^n^'i^^  erosion      control  ^^^  ^  simUar  period  of  time,  but  the  en-  i^-  n^PP^g.  and  surveying. 

Trslta    flTBbriki'Tiiiif 740  ^^^^   will  also  benefit  from   the   addi-  Pattemmaklng,     photography,     plumbing. 

Traus.  firebreaks  (mllea).....             740  ^^^  personal  experiences  found  only  ??''^'^U^''^'^- 1'^^'''^^'^ }^!t^^^- 

J^T^""^  Department  of  the  Intertor.  ^   a   resident   wofk   camp    experience  SHlS^ln^rt^S^'JTS^SSiic^SlS^ 

Mar.  16,  1963.  do^v.^,.  ♦>»««  ,4-m«.-4ki«»  tK^vi^*^ -- v«i^.,  ana  mappmg,  telephony  (electronic  and  noo- 

Rather  than  describing  the  YCC  as  being  electronic),  textUes,  typewriter  repair,  water- 

Inventory  of  TCC  work  potential.  Bureau  of  seriously  deficient  in  its  training  iwten-  works  and  sewage  plant  operation,  welding. 

Reclamation,     Department     of     the     In-  iial,  I  prefer  tO  look  at  a  YCC  experience  wiring,  woodworking. 

M^  annually 6,p83  "oSS  ^SSSd'^^S    understand    that  inf'thf^S^f  t^v'I^S^'Sfi^S.'; 

oami  need«i 148  many  industrial  firms   and  businesses  Sfbo^'^^'SK,,;' J?,%J2^*^^,,*^ 

Capital  improvements:  operate  extensive  job  training  courses  ^^^^'^  ^4°  ^^elfare  Comijttee 

Beeouroe  conservaUon  on  Recla-  rZ:  ^y^^  tamOovBoT  TW^mna^  accepted  an  excellent  amendment  ofTered 

mauon  lands  (acres) 163.000  an  nS^x^Si^^J^^^f^^^  ^y  the  Senator  from  New  York   [Mr. 

Plant    control     and     eradication  rSy^f^^^^J^f]^ ^^^^  ^^^  JaviTS]  that  called  for  special  emphasis 

(•cres) 160.000  SS^i'^S!?' ^^aJ?  ^^  i^^^""  ^"  on  vocatlonaTtraining  iS  educational 

New  roads  (mile.) 880  UciUar  jobs.     In  fact,  they  frequently  gervlces  adaoted  to  tlw»  m«rjla  r^M^dTn^ 

Recreational  area,  (site.) 148  prefer  to  train  new  workers  to  the  re-  ^^j^^  ^w/^S  ^^i 

Maintsnanre:  qulrements  of  their  specific  assignments  ^^  w      ^^  ..-?*. -^*   ?^f** 

BeeoBice  conservation  (acres)....    84.000  i  a  manner  that  SS^nSdStSS  ^^re  shown  to  be  deficient  in  a  particular 

OoBttTri  of  plants  (acres) 81.800  ^ith  the  estabUshed  D^^m^a^the  <^*°^P'  "**  amendment  also  provided  for 

Road  maintaoanoe  (miles) 3.878  Smoanv  ®"^**"*"^  procedures  of  the  ^^  enlargement,  improvement,  develop- 

iroSSSrr(iSr-^.::::::     ^:S!  nf^.tjjese  companl^.  ai.  seeing  SSS'thT^o^Sn  o?  rJLS'SiSriS! 

Building  maintenance  (number).      4.760  ^SS^'SStT  VtS^ lIlS, '^^'^m  ^S  anS  S^^S^ of^aS! M^^- 

wJ^*?^^.**''*''*'^*""*'""'"**^*  twJe*  exist,  the  employeTSm  be  t«toed  *^^^  f  ^^^*?-    J  commend  the  dls- 

*^  "•  '^-  to  his  specific  re«po^illty.  and  often  at  JKSr*  8«f  *o^,/~°^  New  York  for 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  as  company  expense.  {^  Mghly  oonstnicUve  amendment  that, 

these  flgura  clearly  indicate,  there  is  no  vocatiokal  Am,  «,trcATioNAL  T«AimNc  S.S^f £^^n°H~  wn""^         ^  strength- 

possiWlity  that  the  YCC  could  exhaust  m  roc  ^5°  "\«.  entire  bill. 

this  existing  backlog  and  expected  re-  As  a  vital  supplement  to  the  on-the-  gestron  reJS?lS^  SiT^'uS^L^^  d^' 

cuTTlng  work  for  many  years.    The  ex-  job  exoerience  each  YCC  camn  will  alao  sestion  regaroing  the  educational  pro- 

hausUon  of  work  projects  is  not  a  matter  iroiSSTif^^h^  voSSiSS^aS^i^  K^J?  ^^^'^-    R«*«tly J  ^ 

of  serious  concern  to  those  persons  famll-  demlTtraSing^   ThMTooSrseTw  been  astounded  by  toe  progrew  that  has 

lar  with  the  facts.    There  is  much  to  be  p^ldedtomih  t^J3  <mS  oT  Edu!  *>««»  achieved  in  the  area  of  mmchlne 

done.    I  mibmit  that  an  Miosis  of  the  t^^^S^S^^S^^SiiS^S; SSL  J^n^^^STtSs  SS^   Ho^SSSe 

Job  opportunities  contained  in  this  ex-  and  local  school  officials     As  Secretary  J^^^f*^«     .""1  °°°^'  "**   Honorable 

tensive  list  of  projects  will  arrive  at  three  wSts^^^^^'onTbe^w  IS  WilUam  Benton,  has  recent^  undertiUcen 

principal  conclusions.    First,  these  work  ciark    subcomml  tteett    Is  ^xmenUy  *^  e^Ush    complete    schools   relying 

projects  cannot  be  described  as  make-  deemed UkSytSt^Sih YCC caS^ovSd  Pri°^«f"y  on  programed  teaching  and 

woric.    The  respective  Federal  agencies  specialise  to  trairSiT  for  a^rtlS  **!^S«  °^^^*- ,  ^^!!2^SL2f*^^' 

concerned  with  conservaUon  have  pro-  gkilL    Ptor  example,  ceri»in  camps  would  ?  *"^"  °^  Encycloiydia  BritaniUca, 

grstoed  these  projects  long  before  the  be  equipped  to  teach  basic  fundamentals  .,^\   ,    ,5f"***  *^?^  teaching  in- 

YCX:  became  a  possible  means  of  accom-  of  automechanlcs;  others  would  special-  fi^^"**  1^  CpUcago.   Others  will  soon  open 

pushing  them.    The  Forest  Service  has  ize  in  TV  repairing,  and  so  forth.    Each  throughout  the  country, 

a  fully  documented  forecast  of  requh*d  enrollee  should  receive  a  minimum  of  10  ^.^^^  rwults  are  amazing.    I  totend  to 

work  enUtled,  "A  Development  Program  hours  per  week  of  supplementary  voca-  °^^  ^^  potential  of  machine  teach- 

for  the  National  Forests,"    The  various  ttonal  and  academic  training.  }"«  *^  greater  length     For  the  pnaent 

bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  In-  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  exten-  **^.J°5    ^^  ^^**    "**^  ,■"*    *SS"^ 

terior  have  also  submitted   their  esti-  slve   home  study  curricuU  provided  by  ^^^^y,^ J^/^^^^„^^  flVJ""' 

mates  of  work  within  their  respective  t*»e  Armed  Forces  Institute  could  sup-  ^  ^*^2?J*  *"^  °^^,  ^^'^"HjS?'**": 

Jurisdictions    SuchVtat^ents^^nl^  plement  otiier  forms  of  instiucUon.    Mr.  tions  provide  an  exceptional  op^brtanity 

to    YCC    proj^    «  ^-woTk^  '*Tt^"''l!SL""^°"»S'!:fr^SJ  teacW^'^ofthl^SgK^cSSer^Sf^h 

2^^;.*         ..»,             w        .  study    schools,    including    the    Armed  Plore  this  possibility  with  the  UB.  Office 

Second,  the  nature  of  these  work  proj-  pv,rces  Institute  be  printed  at  this  point  <>'  Education  and  the  officials  charged 

ecu  are  exactly  the  type  of  planned  woric  j^  my  remarks.  '  with  administering  the  Youth  Conserva- 

K^^"**    ^**   ^^    ™°^    effectively  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  tlon  Corps, 

build  sound  work  habits,  create  the  «>-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  actuai.  coex  or  paoaasM 

portunltj  for  personal  aooompUshment.  follows:  Opponents   of   this  iAyi«iat4ni   have 

^tFr*^  ****  physical  exhilaration  of  subjecu  which  can  be  uught  at  rex:  charged  that  it  will  oost  between  $9,000 

nard  labor.  camps    through     accredited    home    study  and  $12,000  per  year  to  support  one  YCC 
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enroUee.  As  Secretary  Wirtz  repeatedly 
testified  before  the  Clark  subcommittee, 
these,  figures  are  exaggerated  and  mis- 
leadiiig. 

They  are  exaggerated  and  misleading 
in  two  fimdamental  respects:  One.  they 
are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  cost  data 
supplied  by  the  Departments  of  Labor. 
Interior,  and  Agriculttire;  two,  they  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  any  of  the 
substantial  financial  retiuns  that  will 
accrue  from  the  conservation  projects 
tmdertaken  by  the  YCC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Estimated  Annual  Costs 
Per  Enrollee"  as  prepared  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tlieRBCOKo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  informa- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows  : 

KsmcARD  AWKUAi.  Costs  Pbk  Bmboxxkx 

(These  flstlmatos  represent  tbe  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Interior,  H^.W.,  Labor,  Army,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  are  baaed  on 
a  SO-man  camp  operation.) 

■nroUae  pay  and  benefits  (annual 
baM  pay  tTaO.  ratings  918.  OASI 
and  BMC  $67) 9796 

Housing — amortlaed  over  ao  years 
($280,000  per  60-man  camp— less 
In  camps :  with  facilities  avail- 
able)  1 360 

Camp  maintenance  (repairs,  utilities. 

and  aervlees) 100 

Clothing  and  personal  equipment 
(includes  blankets,  towels,  sheets, 
etc.) aoo 

Subsistence    ($3.60   per   day   for  300 

days,  food  and  preparation) 836 

lisdlcal  and  dental  care 800 

Sducatlcm  and  training 300 

Transportation  of  enroUees  to  and 
to  and  from  camps  Includes  fare, 
food,  and  cost  of  group  leader.. \^        100 

Docation 


Recruiting  and  administration  (selec- 
tion, induction,  director's  aOkoem, 
bureaus,   and    departments) 160 

Camp   and   work  supervision    (camp 

staff  pay,  benefits,  and  travel).        700 

On-the-job  transportation 190 

Miscellaneous   . 70 

Total $3,986 

Work  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies 
wUl  vary  greatly,  depending  on  type  of  work, 
from  $150  to  $1,000;  may  average  $600. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  the 

eeatest  controversy  has  arisen  over  the 
timated  construction  costs  of  the  YCC 
camps.  Construction  of  a  50-man  camp 
has  been  estimated  by  the  executive 
agencies  at  $250,000  amortized  over  20 
years,  the  life  expectancy  of  the  perma- 
nent buildings.  Amortizing  the  perma- 
nent construction  costs  over  20  years — a 
legitimate  and  reasonable  length  of 
time — results  in  $250  being  Included  for 
permanent  construction  in  the  total 
annual  costs  per  enrollee  of  $3,985. 

The  opponents'  figure  of  $9,000  annual 
cost  per  enroUee  results  from  absorbing 
the  entire  permanent  construction  cost 
of  a  50-man  camp  in  the  initial  year  of 
operation.  In  other  words,  the  $9,000 
per  enrollee  cost  figure  includes  $5,000 
that  represents  the  entire  payment  per 
enrollee  of  constructing  new  permanent 
facilities. 

The  manner  in  which  the  opponents 
have  used  this  $9,000  figure  is  seriously 
misleading.  They  have  taken  permanent 
construction  costs,  absorbed  these  costs 
in  a  single  year  of  operation — as  opposed 
to  amortizing  them  over  a  lohger  tilne 
period — and  then  portrayed  this 
extremely  high  cost  figure  as  the  average 
cost  of  supporting  an  eftroUee  in  any  year 
of  operation.  If  they  choose  to  absorb 
all  construction  costs  in  the  first  year. 

and  approximate  capacity  of  year-round  YCC 


thai  they  must  make  quite  clear  that  all 
future  annual  costs  per  enrollee  will  con- 
tain no  construction  funds  at  all.  Thus 
in  the  seoond  year  of  operation,  the  an- 
nual cost  would  drop  back  to  about  $3,700 
per  enrollee. 

In  any  event,  I  submit  that  amortizing 
the  cost  of  permanent  facilities  over  their 
normal  20-year  life  expectancy  provides 
a  more  accurate  perspective  of  the  true 
costs  involved  in  supporting  a  YCC  en- 
rollee for  a  single  year  and  over  a  reason- 
able length  of  time. 

There  are,  moreover,  additional  fac- 
tors which  further  discredit  the  cost  fig- 
ures used  by  the  opposition.  For  in- 
stance, the  estimated  construction  cost 
of  $250,000  for  a  50-man  camp  repre- 
sents a  maximum  figure.  Bdany  camps 
built  of  local  building  materials  and  pre- 
fabricated structures  will  cost  much  less. 
Some  100-  to  200-man  camps  will  also 
t  proportionately  a  great  deal  less 

an  the  $250,000  allotted  for  each  50- 
unit. 

Finally — and  this  is  most  important — 
there  currently  exist  enough  camp  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  almost  12,000 
YCC  enrollees  on  a  year-round  basis. 
These  camps  need  only  marginal  im- 
provements to  bring  them  to  operating 
conditions.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  'this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  list  of  «»»li?thig 
camp  facilities  that  would  be  used  In  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  memorandums  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  D^Mut- 
ment  of  the  Interior  describing  existing 
camp  facilities  and  providing  cost  fig- 
ures for  rehabilitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
memorandums  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcou),  as  follows : 

campt 


Name  of  esmp  (by  State) 


Alabana: 

Center  Tower... 

BOtottCreck.... 

HonMbor  Bend. 
Akifka: 

Anebange 

yskbsDka 

Ariicaa: 


Bi(  Sprinci.. 


Tatltfl 

ladtaB  Oardeia.. 

Bhw  Point 

BoflUo  Crovsbif. 

Last  CksDee 

Fort  Valley 

Forapaosb 

Fort  Apaebe. 

San  Carkw. 

Navajo 

CeroBsdo 

Orand  Canyon 

SoKDaro 

Tmitott.. 

Arkaniian: 

Clearlork 

Oosdilte , 

GaUfomis: 

Hut 

Tannaat.    ... 

M^ic  Moontaln. .'. 

Valcrert 

Center  Camp 

Strawberry 

PattonMUl 

Alder  Sprfnga. ',... 

Shovel  CrMK 

Bnkenfleid 

Hiventde  .-._^ 

Voaemlte "~ 


Atency 


Forest  Service 

do 

Nattaiai  Park  Servlee. 


Bnreaa  of  Land  Maoacement. 

....do. rr?. 


Forest  Service 

- do. 

do... 

do. I.II"™" 

....do. 

....do. 

..-.do. 

Bnresa  of  Land  ManacenMnt. 

do 

Boreaa  of  Indian  Aliatn 

....do 

....do . 

Natkoal  Pvk  8flrviee„. 

do 

„..do.„ 

^^-do ..... 


Approii- 

mate 
capacity 


Forest  8ervie&„. 
..-.do 


....do 

...-do„ _ 

do 

do. 

.-..do 

do 

do 

do -  „ 

.— do.„ "iriiiii-.""; 

Boreaa  of  Land  Mani««nMnt. 

—.do rrr. 

National  Park  Scrvloe 


100 

100 
2S 

100 
100 

ao 

100 

00 

100 

100 

so 

3S 

MO 

100 

flO 

» 

76 

3S 

HK) 

» 

80 

100 

100 

so 

100 
60 

MO 
SO 
60 
60 
60 
80 

100 

100 
75 


Name  of  camp  (by  State) 


Colorado: 

Rocky  Mooatala 

Mootroae 

Doranco 

Florida; 

Lake  Bryant 

Helen 

Oeorita:  Walneca  (Cbettatee). 
Hawaii: 

City  of  RefUc* 

Hales  K<Ua 

HawmM  Volcanos 

Idaho: 

Thorn  Creek 

YeUowjMket 

Oranite 

Cobalt. 

Sawtooth  VaOsy 

Shake  Creek. 

Warm  Sprtofi  Crack 

Oakley 

Hadlow 

ShoahoM 

Steamboat.. 

Trail  Creek  W.C 

Pelke 

BRC  Headqnartan_ 

Synder 

O'Hara 

Calder_ 


Aceney 


-do. 


Bureau  of  Land  Maa^eflMOt. 

...-do .7r-_--7.„ 


Atomic  City 

Illinois:  Carterville- 


Kentaeky:  Mammoth  Oave. 
Louisiana: 

Kiaatehie 

Fort  Polk 

Nursery 

Maaaa^husFtts:  Cape  Cod... 


Fomt  Servlee. 

....do._ 

....do. 


Apf)rosi- 
eapac^ 


Nattooal  Park  Serrlee. 

do 

do. 


Forest  Servloe... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do...:. 

do 

do 

do. 

.-.do 

.—do 

....do 

do 

do 

Bureau  of  Land  Mi 
do 

Bmeaa-of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

WikUUe. 
NsUonal  Park  Servloe 


Forast  Servlee... 

-—do 

do 

National  Park  Service 


\ 


» 

100 

28 

NO 

60 

100 

50 

39 

36 

80 

80 

80 

MO 

100 

80 

SO 

100 

80 

80 

80 

SO 

60 

60 

80 

80 

80 

100 

100 

100 

aoo 

80 

aoo 
100 
100 


^ 
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NaBie  of  osBp  (by  State) 


Mlrliicaa: 

Nesbit 

Clear  Laks. 
latsBeyato. 
Soney 


Nftnn««ota: 

Orand  Marais. 

SawMll 

Loot  I^ke^..- 
Oola  flprtn(S-_ 
Rorhort 


Holt. 

Montana: 

BiPCn  C^P©» .    ........... 

Trapper  Creek 

Bailey  Ranch 

Savenac  Nursery. 

Sr*dmare 

Kock  Greek 

IJam  Club  Camp 

^Ufnw^ . .--. .. 

OallstinOateway 

Moose  Creek 

LUaodla 

Yaak  Air  Bwe 

MSU  Forestry  Ciuap. — 

Nine  Mile 

C^asnp  Pann 
Le« 


Fort  Peck... 

BrMpr 

Nebraska:  Matr. 


Nevada 

Cl«iar  Crwk 

WendoTsr 

NewMasICK 

Tuiaraaa.. 

CooUaratal  Divide. 

Roswell 


'   CoiUBbSL.. 

Blanso 

Mesoalera 

New  York: 

Seaera  Falls. 


N'orth  Carolina: 

Hot  SprtoiBS. 

DavMssa  River 

Arrawwood  (Wayah  Depot)^ 

Oteat  Smoky  Mountaina 

N'ortli  Dakota:  Katon  DikIp  Ranch. 

Ohio:  Oak  Harbor 


Afeney 


FoTMt  Service 

do„ , 

Natkiaal  Park  Servlee 

Bureau  of  Sport  Flshorlrs  and 
WUdllb. 

Forvst  Service 

....do_ 

....do 

...do 

Bureau  nf  Sport  Klslteries  and 

WiklUlB. 

...do 


Forest  Servloe. 

...  do 

do 

...do 


Forest  Service. 

do 

.do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-do. 
.ds. 
.do. 


-do. 
-do. 


Bureau  of  8|)art  Fiithorirn  and 

WUdlifc. 
Bureau  of  Land  ManaKrmpnt. 

do 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fbhiries  and 

Wlldlifc. 

Forest  Service 

Itorcan  of  I>ana  ManofiriBent. 


Forest  Serviof. 
do. 


Bureau  of  Sport  FLsbcrtes  and 

Wildlifr. 
Bureau  of  Land  ManaKement. 

-...do 

—  .do 


Bureau  of  S|>ort  Fibherics  and 

WUdlUe. 
..-.do 


Appraii' 
oapaeky 


Forest  Service . 

do 

do _ 

Nathnal  Park  S<rvice 

Forest  8erTice._ 

Bureau  of  Siwrt  Fisheries  and 
WiklHip. 


100 
70 
25 

28 


TO 
60 
70 
» 
25 

25 

100 
SO 
SO 
60 
fiU 
80 

100 
60 

'MO 
6U 
50 

200 
80 
£0 

100 
50 

.V) 
.10 
25 


80 
100 

100 
50 
28 

100 
100 
lt» 

25 

36 

100 

aoo 

60 

ion 
100 

25 


Naate  of  eaatp  (by  State) 


Oklahoma: 

Bis  Tom 

PlaU 

MUlertoa 

Orepjn: 

Timber  Lake. 

Burns.. 


Baker  

Salem 

I'eimsylvanl«:  UlueJiiy  

South  Carolina: 

WItlicrhee .  . 

Indian  Crc<>W 

Fort  Sumter ,. 

Klnfcs  .Moiiiir-iin     . .   

South  DakoU: 

Boh  .M:irslii!l  .      

Box  KIdcr..   .        . 

Badhuxis.       

1'cnnessee: 

Fort  DonelwMi     

Great  Smokey  .Mountains. 
Texas: 

Anjcelina 

Urabarger 


I'ttth: 

WoifCre* 

Cold  Springs 

Cedar  City 

Oreen  River 

Dinosaur 

Flaming  Gorge 

Zka 

Uintah  and  Ouray. 
Virginia: 

Coloaial 

MaassBM 

Wasliington: 

Sunset  Camp 

Cispus  Camp. 

Curlew  Air  Base... 

CVrtville 


Ilwaoo .:.. 

Spolcaae.. 

Colvaie„ 

Wiwoonsln-  Mayville. 


Vl'yomins: 

Koidall  OS.. 

Kelly  OS 

Graver  Park. 
Jackson 


Oreen  RiTer 

Puerto  Rico:  La  Miitn. 


AgMicy 


Forest  Service 

National  Park  Serrioe... 
Bureau  of  Indian  AfTalra. 


Forest  Service 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  snd 

WildUfp. 
Bureau  of  Land  MsBagemcBt. 

do 

Forest  Service 


.do. 
.do- 


National  Park  Service. 
do 


Forest  Servioe- 

.<lo- 


NhUouuI  Park  Service, 
-...do 


-do- 


Forest  Savioe.. 

Dureuu  of  Simt  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife. 


Forest  Service . 

do 

Bureau  of  Land  Maaagemeat. 
do. 


National  Park  Servloe. 

....do 

do. 


Bureau  of  Indian  ASairs. 


-N'utioaal  Park  S«rv^. 
do 


Forest  Service 

do _ 

do 

Bureau  of  Sport  FMieri«s  and 

Wildhla. 
do 

Bureau  of  Land  Manamment 
Bureau  o<  tadhm  AfBi*s 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WlldlUfe. 


Forest  ^'rvit-e. 

....do 

.do. 


Bureau  of  Spsct  Fiataertes  and 

WUdlife. 
Bnre«a  of  T.And  Manogement. 
Forest  .Servtoe 


Apfiroil- 

mato 
capacity 


so 
aoo 

100 

so 

80 

101 

aoo 

M 
25 
80 

NO 

100 

80 

25 
SO 

10 
20 


75 
SO 

ion 

MW 

25 

aon 

lU 

ion 

2ft 

75 

ISO 
23 

23 
KM 
IIS 

25 


5S 
■■W 
50 
25 

.10 

SO 


Total  number  of  camps  In  sH  agencies '. 166 

Total  capacity ^ 11,240 


Sotircc:  Dcinrtnieut  of  .Agriculture  ami  Dipartiueiit  of  the  Interior. 


Forest  Ssavicnt  TCC  Caicpa  Rsaov  roa 
Immsoiati  Oocxtpanct 

The  Forest  Servloe  has  SB  existing  fapUi- 
tles  wlilch  can  be  used  for  TCC  camps. 
They  vary  In  slae  from  60>  to  aoo-man  ca^ 
paclty.     These  Include: 

1.  Former  CCO  camps  wblcb  were  retained 
for  tiae  by  seasonal  project  crews.  Due  to 
recent  changes  in  methods  of  doing  some 
types  of  project  work,  such  as  control  of 
blister  rust  by  antibiotics  Instead  of  manual 
eradication,  and  other  program  changes, 
many  of  these  old  CCC  camps  could  now  be 
nuMle  available  for  YCC. 

a.  Oovsmment -owned  camp  facilities 
which  are  under  oora atonal  and  temporary 
permit  to  organizations  such  as  YICCA  and 
Boy  Scouts. 

3.  Former  small  miUtary  facilities  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  which  have  lieen  held  for 
possible  YCC  vm  pending  outoome  of 
leglslatkw. 

4.  Other  Forest  Servloe  work  camp  faclll- 
Ues  which  are  regulariy  operated  for  pro- 
gram projects  but  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  TOO  purposes  by  making  minor 
adjustments  la  programs,  sikA  as  shlfdng 
present  sesMmal  crsw  use. 

The  89  existing  camps  could  be  rehabili- 
tated and  modemlaed  to  meet  the  aafety. 
sanltaUon.  and  atandards  required  for  TCC 
at  an  satlinatod  etmt  of  $1S.S  minion. 


Source:    UJ5.   Forest   Service,   Divislaa   of 
Administrative  Management.  March  11,  1963. 


Forest  Servicx  OaoAmsaTiON   To  Establish 
Ain>  Manage  Camps 

Establishment  and  management  of  camps 
Of  all  slaes,  up  to  600  men,  Is  a  routine  opera- 
tion for  the  Forest  Senrlos.  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  blister  rtist  control,  tlnxber 
salvage,  fire,  and  other  Innumerable  emer- 
gency and  regular  camps  have  been  organised 
by  the  Forest  Service  for  60  years.  Several 
camps,  36-lSO  men,  are  presently  operated 
on  regular  conservation  progranas. 

Camps  under  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  could  be  established  for  natural 
resource  conservation,  development,  and 
management  work  on  the  National  Forests, 
National  Orasslands.  and  other  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  Forest  Service.  Normally, 
such  camps  would  I>e  located  In  or  adjacent 
to  National  Forests  or  other  lands  on  which 
work  would  be  done.  Blghty-nlne  existing 
camps  could  be  operating  within  30  OMjn 
with  facilities  to  accommodate  about  7.300 
etux>llees.  Within  4  months,  up  to  60  addi- 
tional camps  could  be  In  operation  to  handle 
up  to  an  additional  4,000  enrollees.  Neces- 
sary added  capacity  could  be  constructed 
thereafter  where  needed. 

Camps  wotild  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  forest  supervisor.  Technical  direction  of 
projects  would  be  provided  by  the  district 
ranger  and  forest  supervlsor'i  staff  with  di- 


rect crew  supervision  carried  on  by  Forest 
Service  foremen.  These  foreBcn  would  be 
available  from  ezperlMioed  personnel  now  In 
the  yearlong  And  seasonal  work  force  of 
skilled  workers  and  foreatry  and  engineering 
aids  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Interior  Depmi^Tnent  YCC  campt  ready  for 
immedkite  occupancy 


Bureau 

Number 

of 
camps 

.Vqmbflr 

of 
enrollees 

RebahiU* 

UtiOQ 

cost 

Bureau  of  Indian   Af- 
tairv 

7 

14 

36 

21 

780 

475 
1,476 

■L«28 

l»44,800 

010,009 
24«,MW 

956,000 

Bureau  af  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WiMUfe 

Natkiaal  Park  Ssrvice.. 

Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement  

Total 

« 

4.666 

1, 307,800 

Camp  ataea  vaty  from  M  to  800  men.  Ex- 
isting facllltlss  consist  at: 

1.  PorUoDs  of  camps  and  bases  In  the  proj- 
ect areas  aoqulred  or  available  from  the 
Armed  Forcea. 

3.  Buildings  acquired  with  project  lands. 

3.  Quarters  iiaed  during  part  of  the  year 
for  seasonal  operations. 

4.  Quartero  aatf  meas  facilities  available 
from  conceeslonalrea. 
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6.  Buildings  In  nearby  communities  avail- 
able for  rental. 

YCC  eamps  to  he  occupied  in  90  to  120  day  a 


AprU  ^ 


■     ■ 1 

Boreaa 

Number 
of  camps 

Number 

ofenroU- 

ees  > 

Rebablll- 
tatlon 
OOBt       . 

Buivaa  or  lUclamatlon. 

Bureau  of  l*nd  Mkn- 

sgvment 

8 

27 

10 
40 

400 

2,375 

*    510 
2,025 

$100,000 

328,000 

805.000 
1.205.000 

Bur«au  of  Sport  Fiah- 

eri*«and  WUdlllie 

National  Park  System.. 

Total. 

M 

«,210 

2.559.000 

Total  aTaltobte  In  lao 
days 

ISl 

10. 7M 

3.926.800 

SSA80NAL  CA1CF8    (BO 

TH  sma 

OB  AKO  wmriB) 

National  Park  Service.. 
Buresa  of  Reclamation. 

6 

26 

•50 
800 

244.000 
360.000 

Total. 

32 

1,550 

fl04.0(* 

■  Aboat  770  more  enroUees  can  be  accommodated  In 
tbece  camiw,  brinfinc  tbe  total  capacity  for  Interior  to 
11,640. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
estimated  cost  of  brlnginc  these  156 
year-round  camps  to  operating  level  Is 
$14,667,000  or  an  average  of  $94,000  per 
camp.  Obvloxisly  this  represents  a  con- 
siderate saving  over  the  $250,000  al- 
lotted for  constructing  each  new  50  man 
camp.  These  are  savings  in  hard  cash 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  never  mention  In  their 
discussion  of  costs. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  determine  the 
precise  average  cost  of  the  on-the-job 
work  equipment.  Since  the  outlay  per 
enroUee  win  vary  from  $150  to  $1,000  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  work  scheduled 
for  a  particular  area,  a  reasonable  aver- 
age cost  for  the  work  equipment  appears 
to  be  $500.  The  addition  of  this  $500  to 
the  $3,985  already  enumerated  results  in 
a  total  annual  outlay  of  about  $4,485 
for  each  YCC  enrollee. 

In  summary,  the  alleged  annual  cost  of 
$9,000  per  enrollee  is  exaggerated  and 
misleading.  Even  the  much  lower  figure 
on  camp  construction  costs  submitted  to 
the  Labor  Committee  Is  probably  high 
since  It  fails  to  allow  for  first,  the  exist- 
ing facilities  that  only  need  rehabilita- 
tion, and  second,  the  opportunity  to  use 
prefabricated  buildings  and  local  build- 
ing supplies  at  a  resulting  lower  cost.  I 
sincerely  hope  this  discussion  of  actual 
costs  will  bring  some  enlightenment  and 
commonsense  to  an  area  that  has  been 
characterized  by  something  less  than  ob- 
jectivity and  falrmlndedness. 

fTSCAL  KXSrONSIBILTrr  AND  THX  TCC 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  certain 
Senators  with  the  question  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility as  it  relates  to  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  But  I  cannot  ap- 
preciate or  accept  their  restricting  this 
concept  to  the  short-nm  impact  of  the 
YCC  on  the  Federal  Government's  ad- 
ministrative budget.  As  I  mentioned  on 
the  Senate  fioor  recently,  it  is  time  we 
began  defining  "fiscal  responsibility"  in 
terms  of  Jobs,  investments,  wages,  prod- 
ucts, and  growth  and  not  arbitrarily 
limit  ourselves  to  the  single  criterion  of 
the  Government's  ttnmift]  budget. 

Any  businessman  who  approved  an 
audit  of  his  business  affairs  which  only 
included  expenses  and  made  no  attention 


to  Income  would  be  Judged  an  economic 
ignoramus.  How  does  this  fiscal  respon- 
sibility really  apply  to  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Ccnps?  In  order  to  assess  the 
true  costs  of  the  YCC  it  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  move  beyond  the  shortnm  cash 
outlay  for  annual  operating  costs  and 
examine  the  financial  returns  that  will 
eventually  be  created  by  this  annual  out- 
lay. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  each 
-dollar  invested  on  cultural  treatment 
and  planting  will  increase  the  value  of 
timber  stands  by  $5  within  a  period 
of  10  years.  These  benefits  will  be  real- 
ized as  cash  payments  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  when  these  stands  are  har- 
vested. In  addition,  payments  from  Na- 
tional Forest  revenues  for  county  roads 
and  schools  will  increase  correspond- 
ingly. Finally,  the  capital  value  of  these 
timber  stands  will  Increase  materially. 

Thinning  of  young  hardwood  timber 
stands  improves  growth  rate  and  In- 
rcreases  the  value  of  the  timber  produced. 
This  work  can  be  expected  to  produce  a 
Tetum  in  50  years  of  twice  the  cost  dis- 
counted at  3  percent.  The  financial 
benefits  of  reforesting  idle  land  by  plant- 
ing idle  land  are  widely  recognized. 
Such  planting  yields  sufficient  return  to 
retire  the  investment  and  provide  addi- 
tional benefits  in  Improved  wildlife  habi- 
tat. 

These  returns  can  all  be  calculated 
in  dollars  and  cents.  And  they  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  totally  ignored  In 
determining  the  actual  cost  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  I  regret  that  the 
(H>P08itlon  rarely  mentions  this  aspect 
of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 

This  discussion  of  actual  costs  has  not 
raised  the  numerous  monetary  outlays 
that  will  be  avoided  through  the  crea- 
tion of  the  YCC.  We  pay  an  average  of 
$25,000  for  every  juvenile  delinquent  who 
Is  arrested,  sent  to  trial,  convicted,  and 
assigned  to  a  corrective  institution. 
Unemplojrment  Insurance  represents  a 
direct  payment  that  will  be  terminated 
In  many  cases.  These  are  examples  of 
indirect  financial  benefits  accruing 
through  such  a  program  as  the  YCC. 
They  should  not  be  totally  overlooked 
in  a  discussion  of  fiscal  resiwnsibillty. 

KZAMFLXS  OW   TCC  CAMP   COSTS   IK   KCLATIOir  TO 
MMaVhTOHi  ntCOMS 

In  order  to  grasp  the  importance  of 
considering  short-run  costs  and  long-run 
returns.  I  have  prepared  an  analysis  of 
several  proposed  camps  that  would  slc- 
tually  be  established  under  the  YCC  pro- 
gram. These  studies  compare  total  op- 
erating outlays  In  relation  to  expected 
income  a**  generated  by  the  woi^  proj- 
ects scheduled  for  the  particular  area 
where  the  camp  Is  located.  In  other 
words,  these  examples  of  specific  camps 
examine  all  relevant  economic  facts,  in- 
come as  well  as  operating  costs. 

Let  us  examine  two  proposed  sites  for 
YCC  camps:  one  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States,  the  other  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  region.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  relevant  esti- 
mates for  the  operating  costs  and  the 
eventual  monetary  returns — both  tan- 
gible and  intangible — for  these  two  pro- 
posed camp  sites,  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 
Example  or  Exurmfo  FAdunxs  ahs  Sitvatiom 

FOB  A  POSSIBLX  TOtJTH  COIfSaiTATION  COBPS 

Camp     (Camp    A.    SouiHwiamm    Dnitkd 
Statks) 

This  camp  U  on  Oovernment-owned  land 
previously  used  as  a  rehabilitation  center  by 
the  Army-Navy  Hospital.  AU  existing  Im- 
provements are  Oovernment-owned.  Access 
is  by  11  miles  of  paved  and  2  mUes  gravel 
road. 

Existing  facilities  consist  of  a  permanent 
modem  main  buUdlng  containing  recreation 
area,  clasarooma.  Utchen.  and  dining  hall; 
four  permanent  cabins;  tennis  courts;  btue- 
ball  diamond;  boating  dock,  and  swimming 
area.  The  offduty  recreation  opportunity 
for  enrollees  Is  excellent. 

Rehabilitation  of  existing  facilities  to  meet 
camp  standards  for  a  Touth  Conservation 
Corps  camp  consists  of  such  things  as:  (1) 
converting  and  equipping  existing  main 
building  to  recreatlon-classroom-canteen- 
supply  office  building;  (2)  converting  and 
equipping  one  exlsUng  cabin  to  a  4-bed  In- 
firmary; (8)  converting  three  existing  cabins 
to  quarters  for  supervisory  personnel;  (4) 
constructing  and  equipping  dormitory  for 
100  men;  (6)  constructing  a  kltchen-dlnlng 
hall  for  100  men;  and  (fl)  constructing  and 
equipping  small  mlscellaneoiis  service  build- 
ings. 

This  rehabilitation  and  modernization  to 
required  standard  would  cost  an  estimated 
•  180.000  for  a  100-man  camp.  The  annual 
camp  operating  cost  would  amount  to  ap- 
proximately •3.9SA  per  enroUee  for  pay. 
clothing,  food,  medical  care,  educational 
services,  transportation  to  camps  and  on- 
the-job.  camp  and  work  supervision,  work 
equipment,  and  overhead.  Dependent  on  the 
particular  type  of  project  work,  the  expense 
per  enrollee  for  materials  and  equipment 
used  by  enrollees  on  the  work  project  would 
run  as  low  as  $150  and  as  high  as  Sl.OOO. 

The  Inventory  of  high  priority  work  avail- 
able to  this  camp  represents  half  the  work 
In  "The  Development  Program  for  tbe  Na- 
tional Forests"  for  the  local  Ranger  Districts. 
The  work  represents  nearly  500  man-years  of 
work  and  consists  of: 

Culturally  treating  31,600  acres  and  plant- 
ing 7.000  acres. 

Constructing  84  campground  and  picnic 
sites  and  related  facilities. 

Improving  and  developing  small  and  big 
game  range  on  5,100  acres. 

Improving  8  mUes  of  streams. 

RevegetaUng    450   acres   of   rangeland. 

RehablllUtlng  eroded  lands  and  stabiliz- 
ing gullies,  roads  and  streams. 

Surveying  and  marking  SOO  miles  prop- 
erty lines.  Topographic  mapping  of  610 
square  miles. 

Reducing  hazardous  fuels  on  8.S00  acres. 

Constructing  two  housing  and  related  im- 
provements, one  service  building,  several 
lookouU  and  special  structures;  providing 
three  radio  Installations;  and  replacing  3 
miles  telephone  lines. 

Constructing  56  miles  of  roads. 

The  toUl  of  all  coeU  for  this  100-man 
camp  operating  for  a  period  of  5  years  Is 
estimated  at  $3,500,000.  Benefits  to  be  de- 
rived would  far  exceed  the  cost.  For  exam- 
ple, each  dollar  spent,  on  cultural  treat- 
ment and  planting  will  Increase  the  value  of 
timber  stands  by  $5  in  10  years.  This 
amounu  to  a  direct  benefit  of  $3,600,000 
for  this  work  alone. 

Other  benefits  would  be  employment  of 
people  In  harvesting  of  national  forest  tim- 
ber and  other  products  and  the  value  added 
to  these  products  by  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  marketing.  / 

The  84  campground  and  plczUc  sites  will 
add    300,000    man-days    of    use    to    present 
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recreaUon  faclUUss.     These  tisers  will  con-  This  shovld  glv*  a  OMb  Inors—i  of  $15/>00  aU  attributes  of  youth  that  are  also  ssssntlsl 

tribute  to  the  local  economy  In  the  form  of  to  $lBfiOO  annually  to  ths  looal  •oonomy.  to  our  total  national  character.    To  ths  as- 

expendltures  for  sporting  equipment,  trans-         This  area  Is  heavily  used  for  hunting  and  tent  that  ths  Nation  la  oaUsd  upon  to  pro- 

portatlon,  lodging,  and  other  items.  fishing.     The  planned  wildlife  habitat  and  mote  and  protect  the  interests  of  our  younger 

The  many  intangible  benefiU  cannot  be  stream  Unprovemant  will  maintain  the  game  citizens.  It  is  an  Investment  certain  to  bring 

■  iisfisini  in  dollars  for  the  worth  of  the  re-  and  fish  populations  to  meet  this  heavy  pres-  a   high   return,   not   only   in  baslo   htunan 

laxatlon.  pleasiu-e.  rest,  spiritual  satisfaction,  fure  and  iMlp  to  stabilize  the  local  income  values  but  In  social  and  eoonomlc  terms, 

and   Improvement   In  health   derived   from  from  outside  sportsmeti.  ^      ^.           ^_^^      ,   ^^      ^^    .^     ^. 

the  use  of  the  national  foresu.    The  aooom-        ..     ^^„^^,p^      »,     ,^    ,^     *  In  the  spirit  of  the   President's  re- 

piishment  of  work  from  this  camp  in  timber        ^^-  HUMPHREJY.     Mr.  President,  as  marks,  I  call  for  a  bipartisan  attack  on 

management.  recreaUon.  wildlife,  soU  and  the  forecast  for  the  Southwestern  camp  the  growing  social  and  economic  cancer 

water,  fire  control,  improvements  and  roads  Indicates,  operating  costs  for  a  5-year  of  youth  unemployment.    Certainly  the 

wui  add  much  to  these  values.  period  are  estimated  to  be  $2.5  million,  problems  of  young  Americans  demand 

_  However,  the  funds  expended  Just  on  of  us  far  more  than  partisan  division  for 

ExAMPLK  or  sxisTmo  FAcnjma  akd  Bttua-  cultural  treatment  and  planting  of  trees  its  own  sake. 
S^^^Sa^^p^^  l°"iru,«^'*'^™c  ^'"'^"^  "^  5-year  period  are  expected  This  afternoon  I  have  attempted  to 
^!m)  ^  ^'■^"^  revenues  of  $3.5  million  within  clarify  the  record  on  several  points  that 
This  camp  u  located  on  the  southern  edge  »  decade.     A  similar  picture  of  sound  have  been  misunderstood  or  mislnter- 
of  the^  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  Is  sltS-  i'irff^^?,^  ^]^}^^  \°^  ^^^   ^amp  in  the  preted  by  certain  opponents  of  this  leg- 
ated on  a  level  height  of  land  in  rolltog  Middle  Atlantic  region.  Islatlon.     On  the  basis  of  this  record  I 
plateau  country  with  adeqtiate  s];>ace  for  soft-         These  analyses  do  nc^  attempt  to  place  look  forward  to  prompt  and  favorable 
ball,  voiieybau.  and  tennis.    It  Is  screened  a  dollar  figure  on  th^  more  intaiigible  action  on  the  Youth  Employment  Act  in 
by  planted  red  pine  and  cannot  be  seen  returns  such  as  the  employment  of  peo-  both  Houses  of  Congress.    We  have  an 

from  the  main  road. ^  pie  m  harvesting  national  forest  timber,  opportunity  to  assist  thousaiids  of  young 

tior^'hivixS  bLr^mtiSJd  f5r^^  a  °''  ^^   manufacture,   distribution,   and  Americans  find  a  more  Trdductlve  and 

^u^<^^:r^d.^S^tt^r^^na  f,''^^^'\^,^t    th«^    timber    products,  secure , life.    Let  us  not  permit  this  op- 

civu  engineering.  Similarly,  the  resulting  recreational  fa-  portunlty  to  escape  us. 

There  are  four  barracks,  adminutration  cilities  constructed  by  the  YCC  enrollees  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 

building,  mess  hall,  hoepitai.  and  a  bath  and  will  contribute  to  the  local  economy  in  for  their  consideration  in  granting  my 

laundry  building.    Commercial  electric  power  both  regions.    These  are  not  isolated  ex-  unanimous-consent  requests 

U  available.     The  wat«r  system  conaUrts  of  amples.       Every     YCC     camp     location 

spring   water   pumped   into   a   stand   tank,  would  show  similar  results.  ~^^"""^^ 

^^fl  ^J"*"**'*^  ^^  •*P"''  ^'"^  "**  **^'        However.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  URBAN     MASS     TRANSPORTATION 

A  caAful  condiuon  survey  of  the  entire  Primarily  support  the  Youth  Conserya-  .  ^^  °L  i?'         ,.       ., 

camp  eatunates  a  rehabuitatlon  cost  for  pos-  ^lon  Corps  on  the  basis  of  Its  potential  The  Senate  resvimed  the  consideration 

sibie    Touth    Conservation    Corps    use    at  Impact  on  the  lives  of  thousands  of  un-  of  the  bill  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Hous- 

$43,300,  or  $130  per  enrollee  for  a  6-year  employed  American  youths.    What  price  ing  and  Home  Finance  i^dminlstrator  to 

period.    This  Is  for  a  50-man  camp.  tag  do  we  place  on  the  opportunity  to  provide  additional  assistance  for  the  de- 

The  atwual  camp  operating  cost  would  rescue  a  yovuig  man  from  a  wasted  and  velopment  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
amount  to  approximately  $8  J>88  per  enroUee  meaningless  life?  Here  Is  our  oppor-  ordinated  mass  transporUUon  systems. 
JSnSr'i;eSr^:'^SS;rratSrio^S'i^d  *"""y  to  invest  in  the  human  resources  boUi  public  and  private,  in  meUx>polltan 
on  the  job,  camp  and  work  supervuion,  work  ^^  ^^^  country.  and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 

equipment,  and  overhead.     Dependent   on         Those  persons  who   have  raised   the     purposes.  

the  particular  type  of  project  work,  the  ex-  issue  of  fiscal  responsibility — and  I  fully  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

pense  per  enrollee  for  materials  and  equip-  support  their  right  and  duty  to  do  this —  question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 

ment  used  by  enrollees  on  the  work  project  should   also  include   monetary  benefits  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorsbI,  of- 

ri°S2  """^  "  ^°^  "  *^^  *°**  "  ^^^  "  created  by  the  YCC  to  their  calculations,  fered  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 

A  detailed  inventory  of  available  work  ^  ^  ^/'f  demonstrated  when  these  In-  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  and  the  Sen- 
shows  a  total  of  800  mwi-years  of  work-  *^°**  factors  are  taken  into  account,  the  ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps  represents  the  Mr.  MO^E.    Mr,  President,  amend- 

.^.     .         ^ .     _,    ^     ../Hlf""  very  essence  of  fiscal  responsibility,  that  ment    No.  \d.    the    Morae-McNamara- 

Thtoning     hardwood     stands     (14,000  is.  a  program  of  Investment  to  tocome-  WUUams    amendment,    is    the   pending 

Pruning  Vo  000 'licres' Red  Pine 136  Producing  activities  that  eventually  re-  bustoess.    Is  that  correct?    Has  It  been 

Planting  10,600  acres. "Ill""  136  ^^^^  ^^  Initial  operating  costs  to  the  laid  before  the  Senate? 

Construction  of  two  recreation  areas 104  people  of  the  United  States.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     It  Is  the 

Miscellaneous  wildlife  habitat  Improve-                                           conclusion  pending  amendment. 

n>«nts 183         ^^    Dr^cM^r,*    fi,.-   «««,!«„  T  K  Mr.   MORSE.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

sou  and  water:  roads  and  trails;  admin-  ^tt^Ii^Sf.'^T.hurll  fh?  i^        k^^t  unanimous  consent  that  both  the  ma- 

istraUve  unprovements,  and  boundary  attempted  to  outUne  the  reasons  why  I  ^--itv  and  the  minoHtv  he  rIIowmI  to 

•--•^ ™    «•  r'Ju°^5Ll^n'J,?'^r.'Si^'°?^.' ""^^h"  l2J?suThaSltSS''«'Le^n^°e;?xx,S 

^t^                                             -Z;:  *  fundamenUl^  sensible  attack  on  the  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 

*  T»>.^';'«-;: ;.";■,"■::>;:",  Tn?""*  ''''*'^  °'  ''°"^*'  unemploy-  ^^^  ^^  from  other  committees  of  the 

The  work  program  available  at  this  loca-  ment.  oonofa  ni-M^nf  ««  fK^  4i/v»*  ^,,wir%^  ^u^ 

tion  can  b.  justified  on  the  basis  of  eco-        This  bill  will  come  to  the  floor  to  the  ^^J^TtL  SilfSd^    ^^ 

Sr^JS^o^'j^l^'harStS^^K  Si?/L"'S^nlor«:2;i*irta"^r^"^^'*"-  ^^f  PR^LmmS  ^^ScER.     Wlth- 

stancTS^ves  gJo^  rate  anTlncSiS  ^^  ^  !ha?  «m^     I  2lSS>rSi°^.?^  «"*  obJecUon.  it  is  SO  ordered. 

the   value   of   the   timber   produce!.     This  ^^^^,}^'iL}^^;,Jj.^^l^°^  Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President.  WlU  the 

work  can  be  expectM  to  produoe  a  return  In  POrtunity.    for   I   devoutly   believe   that  senator  vield? 

60  years  of  twice  the  cost  discounted  at  8  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  bill  that  will  bring  xirJr^A^w      t  ^^\a  ♦«  ♦»,-  e-«-f«, 

percent.  new  hope  and  opportunity  to  many  thou-  -  Mr.  mukbk.    i  yieia  to  the  senator 

The  benefito  of  reforestuig  idle  land  by  sands    of    young    Americans    currently  '^"  T!^!S',^      ,.  .               ^  ^     ^. 

planting  are  widely  accepted.    In  this  area,  without  hope  and  opportunity  *""•  TOWER.     It  is  my  understanding 

planting  wiu  yield  sufflcient  return  to  retire         r^  his  Rtw^ial  mAitiuurA  nn  v^nfh  th^i  ^-^at.  under  the  controlled  time  sltua- 

th.  investment  and  give  additional  benefits  ^  JJJ  Ke^SS?  eTcSSJStirdtS^ribedSe  ^^°^  *  Senator  cannot  move  to  amend 

in  improved  wildlife  habitat  and  enhanced  •  ?^J^^!^^„^^!!^^^^ J^!}"^  S®  the  pending  amendment  until  all  time 

'^^°J^jr^'^  ^""  SS^^*^"^  *""*  '^^''*'''  °'  ^^  ^^^*"  'or  d^STon  the  am^dment  has  ex- 

es^S*^  2 'S^*^ ':f  "*";5! ''-^tS       Z\    r. plreda)r  has  been  yielded  back.    There- 

sstlmatad  cost  of  9MfiOO  during  the  first         This  Nation — facing  increasingly  complex  f««.^T --i,  „nan{.«r^..  <^.*.<.n<-  ♦>,««•  t  k. 

yaarwm  produoe  an  Uam«Uatarrtum  to  the  economic.    socUl,    and    Intema^onal    chal-  'ore.  task  unanimous  c^sent  that  I  be 

local  economy  of  $10,000  per  year  from  In-  lenges— is  Increasingly  dependent  on  the  op-  a"OWed  tO  offer,  OUt  of  order,  my  amend- 

creased  recreaUon  vlslU  by  picnickers  and  portunltles,  capabilities,  and  vltaUty  of  those  ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

campers.     The  completion  of  a  second  area  who  are  soon  to  bear  Its  chief  responslblll-  from  Oregon.     I  think  it  will  simplify 

at  a  cost  of  $160,000  will  provide  additional  ties.    Such  attrtbutes  as  energy,  a  readiness  matters,  from  the  standpotot  of  debate 

facilities  for  attracting  tourists  to  the  area,  to  question.  Imagination,  and  creativity  are  and  discussion,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
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offer  my  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator ilrom  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  richt  to  object.  I  wish  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  granting 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 
Win  it  displace  my  amendment  for  the 
time  being,  and  thereby  prevent  ex- 
planation and  discussion  of  my  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
suspend  the  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  have  to  be  acted  on  before  action 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
CJ-egon.  It  would  not  take  any  time  out 
of  the  time  allotted  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

B£r.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Would  the  Senator  mind 

stating  briefly  what  is  the  purport  of  his 

amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  amendment  strikes 
out  the  protective  arrangements  provi- 
sion of  the  Morse  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  other  words,  it  leaves 
in  subsection  (b)(1)  and  strikes  sub- 
section  (b)(2)? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  strikes  subsecUon  (c) 
on  page  3  of  the  amendment,  beginning 
on  line  9. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  subsUtutes  noth- 
ing? 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  substitutes  noth- 
ing. It  will  leave  the  labor  provision 
currently  in  the  bill  as  it  is. 

Bir.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  and  I  ask  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Would  not 
the  Tower  amendment  i^ore  appropri- 
ately be  considered  entirely  independ- 
ently of  the  Morse  amendment,  since  it 
is  not  a  substitute  for  the  Morse  amend- 
ment? I  would  question  whether  the 
Tower  amendment  was  a  substitute  for 
the  Morse  amendment.  • 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
competent  to  answer  the  technical  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  a  substitute  or 
an  amendment  to  the  Morse  amendment 
Mr.  CLARK.  Without  regard  to  tech- 
nlcaliUes.  I  think  it  would  be  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  have  the  Morse  amend- 
ment explained  and  voted  on,  and  then 
take  UP  the  Tower  amendment  later  if 
the  Senator  desires  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  a  Senator  may  act  inde- 
pendently on  his  own  responsibility;  but 
I  am  going  to  object  to  the  request  now 
It  may  be  that,  after  consultation  wltli 
my  colleagues, 4the  Senator  can  do  it 
later. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  mind  waiting 
imtil  the  Senator  has  used  \ip  or  jrielded 
back  the  time  on  the  Morse  amendment 
before  mine  is  taken  up,  but  I  think  mine 
wiu  have  to  be  acted  on  first,  so  far  as 
action  is  concerned,  before  the  Morse 
amendment  is  acted  on,  because  if  the 
Morse  amendment  is  adopted  and  then 
we  take  up  my  amendment.  It  would 
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strike  the  labor  provision  out  of  the  bill 
if  it  is  adopted,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  sympathise  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ttexas.  hav- 
ing been  in  the  same  position  many  a 
day.  but  it  seems  to  me.  speaking  only 
for  myself,  that  I  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Morse  amendment  acted  on  before 
we  deal  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER  Actually.  I  intend  to 
propose  my  amendment  before  the  Morse 
amendment  is  acted  on.  but  I  withdraw 
my  tinanimous -consent  request     ^ 

Mr  CLARK.  If  it  is  not  a  suhsUtute. 
I  doubt  that  the  Senator  can  do  that 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Parliamentarian 
says  I  can. 

Mr.  MORSE.  |  hope  the  Senator  from 
Texas  understands  my  positiim 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand^  I  thought 
my  suggesUon  would  clarify,' the  situa- 
Uon;  instead  it  has  only  confused  it 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr^  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Chair  give 
us  an  indication  as  to  the  parliamentary 
situatioij  with  reference  to  the  amend- 
ment oT  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the 
axnendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
can  be  offered  after  the  time  has  ex- 
pired or  been  yielded  back  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Morse  amendment  and 
before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  Morse 
amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.— T^Beg^e  Chairs 
pardon.    Before  what?  N^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before  a 
vote  Is  taken  on  the  Morse  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words." 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  be  either  an  amendment  to 
-the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon or  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.    Is  that  correct? 

Mi.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  which 
would  it  be? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is 
offered  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  perfecUng 
amendment,  and  as  such  will  be  voted 
on  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  Chair  has  ruled  that  an  amend- 
ment which  strikes  the  entire  text  of 
the  Morse  amendment  is  nonetheless  a 
perfecting  ameikhnent  ? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK-    I  yield.  , 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  does  not  strike  the 
entire  text,  only  subsection  (c) .  on  page 
3,  beginning  on  line  9. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong.  I  may  be  wrong.  I  ask  tb« 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  listen.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Morse  amend- 
ment proposes  to  strike  out  an  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  siibsUtute  therefor  a 
new   amendment   which   contains   two 
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clauses,  (b)(1)  and  (b)(2).    Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  I  think  that  is 
corrects 

Mr.  CLARK.  Now  it  is  profxsMd.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  the  Mone  amend- 
ment at  all,  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  which  has  been 
ruled  by  the  Chair  to  be  a  perfecting 
amendment  would  strike  subsection  (c). 
The  weird  Jungle  of  parliamentary  laws 
is  often  too  much  for  me.  but  this  is 
really  too  rich  for  my   blood. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actu&Uy  my  amend- 
ment would  strike  out  the  protective 
arrangements  section  of  the  Morse 
amendment.  It  would  leave  untouched. 
imsuUied,  and  unhampered  the  protec- 
Uve  arrangements  secUon  of  the  sub- 
stitute for  S.  6  we  are  now  considering 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  were  to 
prevail,  am  I  correct  tiiat  we  would 
have  untouched  subsecUon  <c)  of  the 
committee  bill,  we  would  have  a  new 
section  of  the  first  part  of  the  Morse 
amendment,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
Morse  amendment  would  be  stricken? 
Mr.  TOWER  That  U  correct 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  foi- 
clearing  my  rather  confused  thinking 
this  morning. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  I  shaU 
use  15  minutes  or  so  for  an  explanatory 
statement  of  the  amendment  and  my 
position  relative  thereto.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer  any  questions  my  col- 
leagues may  wish  to  ask  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  statement  but  I  shall  not 
yield  during  that  period  of  time. 

It  has  been  a  policy  of  our  American 
system  to  attempt  to  utilize  private  en- 
terprise to  furnish  public  utility  services 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Sec- 
tion 3(b)(1)  under  the  amendment 
would  pursue  that  same  policy. 

Paragraph  3(b)(2)  carries  out  the 
basic  program  under  the  act,  not  only  of 
lending  an  emphasis  to  continuation  of 
maTlmum  use  of  private  transportation 
companies,  but  also  keys  such  use  to  a 
planned  program  for  the  coordination 
of  the  urban  transportation  system  with 
the  overall  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  urban  area. 

Paragraph  19(c)  concerns  the  protec- 
tive arrangements  respecUng  interests 
of  employees  affected  by  the  bill.  As  we 
know,  any  legislation  which  is  intended 
to  provide  Federal  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  and  improving  our 
urban  area  mass  transportation  systems 
must  be  concerned  with  another  highly 
important  factor,  the  stability  of  labor 
relations.  It  Is  a  necessary  corollary  of 
any  such  consideration  that  there  be 
provisions  which  would  safeguard  em- 
ployee rights  and  promote  and  main- 
tain the  national  labor  pohcy  with  a 
view  toward  insuring  labor  relations 
stability  and  promoting  employee 
mp^e. 

The  danger  in  the  bill  as  reported  is 
that  it  could  seriously  diorupt  collective 
bargaining,  which  has  had  such  a  long 
and  successful  history  In  the  mass  timns- 
pw^Uon  field.  Accordingly,  the  amend- 
ment provides  protections  for  the  in- 
terests of  employees  who  may  be  affected 
by  the  assistance  or  financing  provided 
under  this  leglslaUon.  The  amendment 
would  protect  existing  employee  rights, 


Including  pension  rights;  would  continue 
ooUective  bargaining  where  It  now  ezlsU; 
would  protect  individual  employees 
acalnst  their  positions  being  worsened, 
with  a  reasonable  floor  of  protection 
being  that  already  established  for  the 
tranq)ortation  industries  subject  to 
Federal  regxilation;  would  provide  a 
continuation  of  the  employment  rela- 
tionship where  mass  transportation 
systems  are  acquired  by  a  new  employer 
with  assistance  under  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  If  I  present 
a  very  brief  outline,  descriptive  of  the 
amendment. 

First.  No  financial  assistance  under 
the  biU  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
State  or  local  public  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  any  facility  or  prop- 
erty of  a  private  mass  transportation 
company  unless  (a)  such  company  has. 
prior  to  such  acquisition,  been  declared 
bankrupt  or  placed  into  receivership  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jtirisdiction,  or  (b) 
the  Administrator  finds  that  such  assist- 
ance is  essential  to  a  program,  for  the 
acquisition  of  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities or  property,  supplementary  to  the 
service  provided  by  an  existing  publicly 
owned  or  operated  mass  tran^x>rtation 
system,  and  (c)  in  either  situation  imder 
(a)  or  (b).  the  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  Jointly  under 
section  19(c)  of  the  bUl,  find  that  the 
project  to  be  assisted  complies  with  the 
section  19(c)  requirements. 

This  limitation  on  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  bill  extends  to  the  im- 
provement or  reconstruction  of  facil- 
ities acquired  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  as  well. 

Second.  Financial  assistance  imder 
the  bill  win  be  available  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties which  will  compete  with  or  supple- 
ment existing  mass  transportation  serv- 
ice only  if  the  foUowing  conditions  are 
met: 

(a)  The  Administrator  must  find  that 
such  assistance  is  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  unified  urban  transportation 
system  which  Is  a  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sively planned  developmeni,  of  the  urban 
areas; 

(b)  llie  Administrator  finds  that  the 
program  provides  for  the  participation 
of    private    mass    transportation    com- 
panies to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  ;- 
and 

(c)  The  Administrator  acting  Jointly 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  satis- 
fied that  the  protective  arrangements 
required  by  section  19(c)  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  project. 

Third.  The  amendment  clarifies  and 
improves  the  protective  arrangements  in 
section  19(c)  of  the  blU  in  the  foUowlng 
manner:  (a)  It  makes  it  clear  that  the 
rights  of  beneficiaries  wiU  be  preserved 
along  with  the  rights  of  employees  im- 
der existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  effect  in  any  mass  transporta- 
tion which  Is  involved  in  any  project 
assisted  under  the  bUl;  (b)  it  makes  It 
clear  that  collective  bargaining  in  any 
situation  where  It  now  exists  wlU  be  con- 
tinued; (c)  It  assures  onployees  that 
in  the  event  of  any  layoff  or  downgrad- 
ing of  their  employee  classification  in 


oonsequenoe  of  the  development  of  any 
project  under  the  bill,  th^  will  receive 
basic  Job  protectloa  beneflte  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  tranaportatlon  industries  subject 
to  Federal  regulation;  and  (d)  it  pro- 
vides for  the  continuation  of  onploy- 
ment  of  any  employees  of  any  mass 
transportation  system  which  has  been 
transferred  in  consequence  of  any  proj- 
ect which  has  been  assisted  under  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a  few  ex- 
planatory words  about  what  may  be 
caUed  the  philosophy  of  the  Morse- 
McNamara-Willlams  amendment  I 
have  worked  on  many  complicated  is- 
sues in  the  Senate.  However.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  worked  on  one 
with  more  tug  and  pull,  more  conflict  of 
Interests  of  various  types,  more  com- 
plexities, than  this  issue.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  presenting  is  the  composite 
result  of  many  minds  here  in  the  Senate 
being  brought  to  bear  on  a  problem,  with 
individual  Senators  pressing  for  consid- 
eration of  individual  problems  relative  to 
their  States.  What  we  have  here  is  a 
composite  amendment  that  I  believe 
ought  to  go  to  conference.  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  inteUectually  dishonest  if  I 
said  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
the  amendment  may  not  need  some 
modification  in  conference  after  there  is 
brought  tOi;bear  the  give-and-take  con- 
ference procedure. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  underlying  principle  of  the 
amendment  I  thoroughly  and  heartily 
endorse.  I  W4sh  to  talk  about  thoee  pur- 
poses for  a  moment.  The  issue  of  public 
policy  runs  through  the  amendment. 
That  is  a  question  of  pubUc  policy  on 
which  reasonable  men  can  disagree.  We 
have  already  had  disagreement  on  this 
policy,  as  we  have  already  had  disagree- 
ment on  the  blU  with  respect  to  that 
question. 

The  question  of  poUcy  is  this:  Should 
the  Federal  Government  make  available 
to  cities.  States,  and  local  governmental 
units  Federal  money  to  be  used  to 
strengthen  their  mass  transit  system  in 
those  communities  when  the  use  of  that 
money  would  result  in  lessening  the  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  of  existing 
unions? 

As  a  matter  of  Federal  pubUc  poUcy. 
can  we  Justify  the  use  of  Federal  doUars 
to  weaken  what  I  hope  is  true,  namely, 
that  collective  bargaining  between  free 
labor  and  free  employers  Is  a  basic  and 
essential  part  of  the  American  economic 
freedom?  If  we  qualify  that,  and  if  we 
are  not  wlUlng  to  agree  to  that  premise, 
then  I  can  see  that  Individual  Senatora 
may  have  some  decided  differences  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  with 
respect  to  the  amendment 

However,  let  me  state  my  position.  In 
my  Judgment  we  cannot  Justify,  as  a 
matter  of  public  poUcy.  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral doUars  by  a  local  commimlty  or  a 
governmental  unit  thereof  to  be  spent  for 
development  of  a  transit  system,  the 
expenditure  of  which  would  result  In 
worsening  the  present  coUective  bar- 
gaining rights  of  free  labor  which  oper- 
ates that  transit  syst^n. 

As  I  have  said  In  all  the  cloakroom 
and  ofllce  conferences  that  we  have  had, 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  transit  blU 
should  be  used  In  order  to  gtwngthen 
labor  by  imposing  *  union  on  a  non- 
union transit  system. 

Likewise,  it  is  the  posltiOQ  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  tran- 
sit bill  should  not  be  finally  pamril  In  a 
shape  in  which  it  can  be  used  to  break 
the  back  of  coUective  bargaining  In  any 
transit  system  now  in  operation.  Let 
me  very  quickly  say  that  neither  do  I 
think  the  biU  should  be  used,  in  a  new 
community  where  a  transit  system  has 
to  be  built  to  require  that  a  union  be 
established  in  that  transit  system,  be- 
cause that  ought  to  depe^  cm  the  em- 
ployees' free  choice  in  the  matter  and  on 
the  processes  of  an  (Mxlerly  free  collective 
bargaining  system  between  free  labor 
and  free  employers. 

In  summary,  then,  the  philosophical 
position  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon on  this  matter  is  one  that  he  has 
held  for  years.  We  had  in  the  War  La- 
bor Board  a  somewhat  different  fsu;t 
situation  but  stiU  the  same  poUcy  ques- 
tion when  in  the  early  days  we  got  into 
a  controversy  as  to  what  our  position 
would  be  on  the  maintenance  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  or  the  maintenance  of  a 
vmion.  As  a  pubUc  member  of  the 
Board,  I  proposed  the  formula  that  the 
Board  unanimously  adopted,  employer 
membere  and  labor  members  and  public 
membere,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  nothing. 
The  Board  adopted  the  principle  that 
the  war  could  not  be  used  by  an  employer 
to  break  a  uzflon  that  he  already  had  in 
tUs  plant;  that  the  war  oould  not  be 
used  by  a  imlon  to  force  upon  an  em- 
ployer a  union  in  a  plant  then  nonunion. 
If  the  plant  was  nonunion,  the  union 
could  be  established  in  that  plant  during 
the  war  only  by  free  coUective  bar^ilning 
between  employer  and  union,  and  any 
attonpt  to  use  economic  force  by  way  of 
strike  in  violation  of  the  no-strike,  no- 
lockout  agreement,  whidi  had  come  to 
be  accepted  by  American  industry  and 
American  labor,  at  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  would  be 
a  strike  that  the  Board  would  not 
countenance. 

S(Mne  attempts  were  made,  and  the 
history  of  that  period  is  replete  with 
Instances,  in  which  the  Board  made  it 
perfectly  clear  to  su^  unions  that  they 
would  not  have  the  support  of  the  Board, 
and  would  stand  in  violation  of  the  no- 
strike,  no-lockout  agreement.  It  is  also 
true  that  under  those  wartime  conditions 
there  were  some  instances  in  which  em- 
ployers sought  to  use  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  as  a  means  of  weakening  or  de- 
stroying a  union.  A  couple  of  cases  went 
as  far  as  seizure,  so  as  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  employers  that  we  meant  it  when 
we  adopted  the  Morse  formula  and  were 
not  going  to  allow  them  to  use  the  war 
as  an  excuse  to  destroy  a  union  in  their 
plants. 

This  proposal  is  not  on  all  fours  with 
the  situation  presented  by  the  substitute 
bin,  but  there  is  a  slmUarlty  of  princi- 
ple that  I  wish  to  stress,  because  it  is  my 
underlying  thesis  as  I  press  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment:  That  is,  we 
ought  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 

Let  me  talk  about  a  few  hypothetlcals 
in  my  description  of  what  we  can  do  to 
maintain  the  status  quo.    Suppose  we 
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eoiuider  company  It  and  union  A.  Com- 
pany X  ia  going  Into  bankruptcy.  It  has 
been  deckled  that  dty  M  win  take  orer 
the  ccHnpany.  In  my  Judgment,  the  dty 
should  be  allowed  to  take  over  the  com- 
pany, and  my  amendment  wouM  permit 
It.  but  tt  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  only 
If  the  city  is  willing  also  to  take  over  the 
labor-management  relations,  if  any.  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  company.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement.  It  should  be  understood  that 
the  city  shall  take  th«n  over.  But  I  am 
told  that  such  an  arrangement  cannot 
be  accepted  by  many  Senators  because 
In  some  States  there  is  a  policy,  by  way 
of  law.  against  recognizing  unions. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  finish  my  state- 
itaent  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I 
stated  my  hypothetlcals. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor allow  me  to  ask  htm  a  question  or 
two?  I  have  some  questions  to  propound 
whidi  I  believe  will  assist  in  making  the 
legislative  history.  Would  the  Senator 
prefer  to  finish  his  presentation? 

Mr.  MORSK  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
finish  this  statement;  then  I  shall  yield 
to  the  Senator  tnxa  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  azwther 
10  minutes. 

What  we  have  Ln  that  situati<m  under 
the  substitute  bill,  as  I  see  it.  is  a  con- 
flict between  a  sound  Federal  public  pol- 
icy and  a  policy  of  a  State.  TheStatecan 
continue  its  State  policy  if  it  wishes  to; 
but  in  the  Judgment  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Or^fon.  the  State  should  not 
be  aDowed  to  receive  Federal  money  with 
which  to  continue  a  policy  tbitt  is  in  con- 
flict with  sound  Federal  policy. 

In  a  nutshell,  that  is  my  position.  I 
think  what  we  really  must  decide  today 
is  whether  the  Senate  will  underwrite 
and  approve  free  collective  bargaining 
aa  natimal  voUej.  or  will  pass  a  bill 
which.  In  my  Judgment,  will  weaken  free 
ooUecttve  bargaining.  I  warn  the  Sen- 
ate that  troubloiu  days  Inay  be  expected 
In  the  next  few  years  anyway  in  the 
whole  problem  of  labor  relations.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  adopt  a  bill  today 
without  the  protection  offered  by  my 
amendment  To  do  so  will  intensify 
labor  conflict  in  this  country. 

The  wbolB  problem  of  automation  is 
growing,  with  probably  tens  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  to  be  kiet  as  a  result 
of  automation.  C^anized  labor  is 
greatly  concerned  about  it.  It  has  been 
said  in  some  of  our  conferences  that 
organized  labor  may  very  well  be  unduly 
apprehensive  about  the  bill;  but  that 
does  not  change  the  reaUty  of  their  con- 
cern. Organized  labor  wanted  more  than 
the  Morse  amendment  offers.  They 
wanted  a  gxiarantee  that  if  a  new  transit 
company  were  to  be  established  with 
Federal  funds  ccmtributed  to  it.  there 
would  have  to  be  collective  bargaining. 
I  said.  "In  my  Judgment,  you  are  not 
enUUed  to  that." 

Orgaolaed  labor  wanted  a  guarantee, 
in  case  after  case,  that  they  would  be 
strengthened.    I  said.  "In  my  Judgment. 
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the  only  sound  policy  to  which  you  are 
entitled  is  the  maintenance  ot  the  statiis 
quo.  If  you  have  ooDective  bargainteg 
now.  I  think  the  bill  ought  to  be  so  drawn 
that  you  win  be  assured  of  a  continu- 
ance of  coUective  bargaining,  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  concerned." 
Mr.  President,  that  is  my  proposal  in 
a  nutsheU.  It  is  open  to  debate.  I  aiian 
first  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arlaona 
for  a  question,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rxbicoff].  It 
may  be  that  more  workable  language  can 
be  adopted  or  devised  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  If  so,  and  if  It  does  not  endanger 
ttie  major  premise  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  shaU  not  have  any  quar- 
rel with  such  language  changes. 

But  if  any  proposed  language  changes 
result  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  sur- 
rendering what  I  believe  is  a  basic,  sound 
national  pc^cy  of  economic  freedmn. 
and  I  look  upon  collective  bargaining  as 
such  a  policy,  I  shaU  vote  against  such 
a  surrender  if  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
bin.  I  ShaU  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment and  the  hOl. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
shaU  comment  briefly  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  field 
of  labor.  Actually,  it  does  not  change 
the  original  subsection  a  great  deal. 
However.  I  should  like  to  raise  a  few 
questions  about  It,  because  I  questioned 
it  at  great  length  on  the  fioor  when  I 
sought  to  have  the  entire  subsection 
stricken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interrupt  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  be  happy  to  ask  the  controller 
of  time  to  grant  time  on  the  blU. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Only  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  If  it  is 
a  question  ci  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  as  much  time  as  he  wishes 
to  take. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  My  basic  concern 
in  the  field  is  caused  by  language  that 
to  me  seems  to  present  a  possibility  of 
conflict  with  existing  State  laws  and  dty 
ordinances. 

I  am  in  i>artlal  agreement — I  win  not 
say  complete  agreement— with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Senator  ffom  Oregon,  in 
that  where  there  are  bargaining  agree- 
ments, pension  plans,  and  the  like,  al- 
ready in  existence,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected. I  believe  there  are  42  dties  in 
the  United  States  having  a  population  of 
more  than  300.000  which  now  have  bar- 
gaining agreements  with  the  workers  in 
the  trajisportation  field. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  my 
mind  relates  to  the  language  on  page  3. 
line  16,  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon : 

S\ioli  protective,  amuigementa  shaU  In- 
clude, wltbout  being  limited  to,  ruch  pro- 
vUlons  as  may  be  necessary.  '^ 

Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  share 
my  fear  that  this  language,  without  be- 
ing limited,  might  be  inten»«ted   by 
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the  Administrator  of  the  tot  to  Iniohide 
the  right  to  strike? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  in  violation  of  fM- 
eral  or  State  law  In  any  ease  whitn  the 
Federal  law  has  not  supervened. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  la  a  ques- 
tion that  comes  to  my  mind,  because  at 
the  bottom  of  the  subsection  this  lan- 
STuage  occurs: 

The  contract  for  the  granting  of  any  mich 
assUtanoe  shall  speoify  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  protective  arraageniants. 

It  l}eglns: 

It  821^11  be  a  condition  of  the  granting  of 
any  assistance  or  the  financing  of  any  proj- 
ect under  this  Act — 

And  so  forth  and  so  forth. 
My  fear  is  that  if  there  were  a  State 
law  which  prohibited  a  strike  against 
any  segment  of  government,  this  lan- 
eruage  might  preempt  that  State  law. 
Mr.  MORSE.  For  the  purpdee  of  es- 
tablishing the  legislative  history,  let  me 
assure  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
such  is  not  the  intention  of  tht#  lan- 
guage. Here  we  are  talking,  too.  about 
the  status  quo;  and  whatever  the  status 
quo  was  in  regard  to  that  situation,  it 
would  continue  to  prevail  Furttermore. 
we  are  also  talking  about  a  munidpally 
owned  and  operated  transit  company,  not 
covered  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  a  point 
which  I  wished  to  make  following  the 
one  I  have  made  on  the  question  of 
striking. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  hypothetical 
case,  company  A,  in  city  X.  la  privately 
owned,  and  has  a  bargaining  agreement 
with  the  union,  and  that  the  agreement 
recognizes  the  right  to  strike,  because 
the  agency  is  not  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment and  is  not  covered  by  State  law 
or  by  Federal  law.  If  the  company  were 
taken  over  by  the  dty  and  if  the  rlglit 
to  strike  were  one  of  the  rights  gained 
at  the  bargaining  table,  would  that  right 
continue  to  exist  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Federal  assistance  wlU  not  be 
available  under  the  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  a  dty  to  acquire  a  privately 
owned  transit  system  except  in  special 
Instances  such  as  bankruptcy.  If  there 
should  be  such  an  acquisition  in  these 
special  cases  aiKi  if  there  were  a  States 
law  which  prevoated  public  employees 
from  striking,  they  could  not  then  strike. 
They  would  then  have  all  their  other 
rights,  but  not  the  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  must  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregcm,  and  this  Is  my  major  point  of 
disagreement  I  think  we  should  re- 
assure the  States  and  cities  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  striking  against 
the  local  government.  I  believe  that  is  a 
very  sound  provision  of  law;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  any  em- 
ployee of  any  government  to  strike 
against  the  people.  I  think  collective 
bargaining  fcH:  working  conditions,  and 
so  forth,  is  perfectly  legal,  permissible, 
and  desirable,  so  long  as  the  right  to 
strike  is  not  included  in  it  in  such  cases. 
So  I  suggest  that  we  try  to  work  out  some 
language  which  wiU  rdterate  that  be- 
cause if  that  is  not  done.  I  think  the  lan- 
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guage  proposed  ia  such  as  to  completely 
preempt  any  State  law  In  this  partic- 
ular flekL 

Mr.  MORSE.  First.  I  witb  to  answer 
the  hypotbetical  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor; and  then  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
under  the  UU.  his  hypothetical  is  not  al- 
together realistic. 

But  in  the  few  special  cases  of  acquisi- 
tions of  banlcrupt  transit  systems,  for 
example,  then,  in  my  Judgment,  the  col- 
lective bargaining  if  such  relations  were 
established,  would  continue.  But  con- 
tinuation of  the  coUective  bargaining 
would  not  mean  that  the  right  to  strike  a 
private  employer  would  also  continue  for 
the  reason  that  the  private  emplojrer  has 
been  replaced  by  -a  mimidpal  employer. 
Ttxe  public  agency  would  still  have  the 
obligation  to  carry  out  aU  the  odUective- 
bargalning  obligations  of  the  contract; 
but  if  State  law  forbade  a  strike  against  a 
municipality  of  course  the  union  would 
be  bound  by  the  State  law. 

But  the  Senat<H-'s  hypothetical  is  un- 
realistic, because  under  the  hypothetical 
and  under  the  bill,  the  city  could  not 
purcliase  that  particular  transit  line  ex- 
cept in  the  special  circumstance  which  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The 
time  srielded  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  on  the  biU  to  the  Senator 
from  Arlaona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident let  us  extend  the  hypothetical 
to  a  situation  in  which  it  could  be  per- 
tinent Under  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  which  has  been 
changed  since  he  first  showed  us  the 
other  draft,  the  city  cookl  purehase  a 
private  company  which  dther  was  in 
bankruptcy  or  was  threatened  with 
bankruptcy.  Let  us  assume  that  com- 
pany B  was  going  brolu,  and  that  the 
city  wished  to  purchase  it  and  that  ttie 
company  had  a  bargaining  agreement 
which  recognized  the  right  to  strike, 
nierefore,  imder  this  provision  of  the 
amendment,  in  paragraph  (c).  aU 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  would  be 
preserved.  If  one  of  those  rights  was 
recognized  as  the  right  to  strike,  how 
could  the  Senator's  amendment  do 
other  than  preserve  that  rigjit? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  that  case,  the  State 
law  would  supervene.  The  rights  we  are 
talking  about  are  those  spelled  out  in 
the  oollectlve  bargaining  agreement — 
wages,  houzB,  conditions  of  employment, 
pensions,  welfare  funds.  This  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  right  to  strike.  In 
this  sense,  the  right  to  strike  is  not  part 
of  the  collective-bargaining  agreement 
Th6  State  law  would  be  controlling,  be- 
cause a  strike  would  be  contrary  to  the 
public  policy  as  established  by  the  para- 
mount State  law  since  the  National 
Labor  RekUions  Act  by  your  hypothesis, 
does  not  apply,  liy  amendment  does 
not  affect  any  application  made  by  a 
public  agency  operating  under  such  a 

SUte  poUcy.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER:  In  my  opinion, 
the  right  to  strike  is  inherent  in  any  bar- 
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gaining  agreement,  and  is,  in  my  opinion. 
gtnn  to  any  bargainlBg  agency — to  the 
imion,  and  does  not  have  to  be  speDed 
out 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  not  applicable. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  let  us  assume 
it  were  antUcable. 

Mr.  MORSK.  Then  the  situation 
would  be  entirely  different 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  consider 
a  company  in  Memphis,  Tenn..  or  in  New 
York  City,  or  in  Hartford.  Conn.— any 
company  in  a  city  where  the  State  line  is 
close  by.  Therefore,  it  would  be  In  inter- 
state commerce,  and  I  think  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  would  apply. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  understand  your 
point;  let  me  say  that  your  question  in- 
volves an  interpretation  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  and  does  not  involve  this 
bill. 

Mr.  OOUDWATKR.  But  I  believe  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  would  apply  to  this 
bOl  or  its  interpretation,  regardless  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  or  I  may 
thmk  about  it.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
eliminate  the  application  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  Just  because  there  is  in  the 
bill  a  subsection  which  deals  with  labor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  were  dealing  with 
an  employer  who  is  subject  to  Taft- 
Hartley,  the  Federal  law  would  preempt 
any  municipal  ordinance  and  State  law 
in  conflict  with  it.  However,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  a  case  in  which  Federal  law 
does  not  toUch  the  question  of  whether 
there  is  a  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  GOIDWATER.  Let  us  consider  a 
case  m  which  an  existing  private  transit 
system  were  taken  over  by  a  city  and 
were  operated  at  the  government  level 
In  the  opinion  oi  the  Senator,  could  the 
bargaining  agent  strike  against  the  dty 
after  it  took  over  the  transportation 
system? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again,  the  hypothetical 
Is  not  realistic  except  in  a  few  spedal 
situations  such  as  a  takeover  of  a  bank- 
rui^  system,  but  the  agreement  in  such 
cases  could  not  supersede  State  law. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER^  Then  is  it  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that 
this  language  in  no  way  would  siipersede 
State  law? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  as  to  the  right  to 
strike. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Saw  ooold  it  not 
supersede  State  law  as  to  the  right  to 
strike,  but  could  supersede  other  law? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tliat  is  perfectly  clear. 
Tbe  amendment  does  not  supersede  any 
State  poUcy.  It  makes  perfectly  clear 
that  if  there  were  a  coUecave-bargaining 
agreement  which  covered  wages,  hours, 
conditions  of  employment,  pensions,  wd- 
fare.  and  all  the  other  forms  of  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements,  and  if  the 
dty  wished  to  obtain  a  loan  or  a  grant 
imder  this  bill  for  an  acqtiisltion  in  the 
few  exceptional  cases  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  if  it  pn^^osed  to  reject  the 
collective-bargaining  agreement,  it  would 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  the  money. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  understand  that 
perfectly,  but  my  c<mcem  does  not  go  to 
that  My  concern  Is  that  we  would  allow 
the  employees  of  the  company,  while 
operating  under  the  city,  to  have  the 
power  to  strike  against  a  division  of  gov- 


ernment— ^which  I  do  not  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  woiold  agree  would  be 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  the  bill  does  not 
allow  that  and  does  not  oov«r  that 

I  repeat  that  if  In  a  State  ttere  is  a 
public  policy  which  forbids  gofvemment 
employees  to  striice,  that  will  pnraU  and 
it  will  in  no  way  affect  an  implication 
made  under  the  terms  at  the  MIL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  refer  io 
another  provision  which  contains  what 
I  believe  to  be  ambiguous  language.  I 
refer  to  subparagraph  <4).  I  shall  read 
it: 

Assurances  of  employment  to  employees 
of  acquired  mass  traosportaUaii  ■yttems  by 
the    acquiring    or    operating    entitle* — 


Then  the  ambiguity  comes 

and  priority  of  employment  or  reemployment 
of  employees  terminated  or  laid  off. 

In  the  first  part  of  that  senteiioe  there 
is  a  prohibition  against  laying  off  any 
employee.  In  the  second  part  of  the 
sentence  the  possibility  of  such  a  layoff 
is  anticipated.  I  am  not  speaking 
against  the  Senator.  I  am  suggesting 
that  he  might  rephrase  that  provision 
to  erase  any  idea  of  It  going  two  ways. 

Simply  stated,  to  me  the  provision 
means  that  an  employer  could  not  fire 
an  employee,  but  he  might  be  able  to 
fire  an  employee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  change  the  language.  I  believe  we  are 
covering  the  point  in  the  legiSlatiTe 
history  that  the  Senator  and  I  are  now 
making.  The  point  I  wish  to  stress  In 
the  legislative  hist(»y  is  that  the  suc- 
cessor company  stands  In  Exactly  the 
same  shoes  as  the  predecessor  company, 
and  whatever  was  binding  upon  the  pred- 
ecessor company  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  conditions  of  emirioyment  is  land- 
ing upon  the  saecesBW  company.  The 
collective  bargaining  agreement  oon- 
tlnues  until  the  parties  by  ccdlecUve 
bargaining  change  the  agreement. 

Mr.  OOU3WATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  that  point  was  deared  up.  I 
think  the  Senator  wiU  agree  that  there 
Is  some  doubt  fn  that  sentence.  It  Is  a 
rather  fussy  sentence.  I  bdieve  It 
would  probably  have  been  Just  as  well 
to  have  left  the  provision  as  it  was  or  to 
have  stricken  the  second  part  of  it  It 
leaves  some  doulA  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  employer  would  ^ 
required  to  retain  the  employee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  point  is 
cleared  up  in  our  colloquy.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  referred  to 
"the  declared  policy."  I  wish  to  state 
for  the  legislative  record  that  in  title  I 
of  the  amendment  U^  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  which  w«  osU  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendment  the  following 
provlsi(m  appears: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to^  the  policy  ot 
the  United  States  to  eUmlnate  the  canaes  of 
certain  sobetantlal  obstmetians  to  the  trvt 
Ham  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and  elimi- 
nate these  obstruBtlana  when  they  have 
occurred  by  encouraging  the  practice  and 
procedxire  of  collective  bargaining  and  by 
protecting  the  ezerdae  by  workers  of  fun 
freedom  of  aasoctafclon.  sMf-organlaBtion. 
and  deslgnatloQ  of  rq>rMHitatlv«s  of  tbelr 
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own  choowing.  for  tfa*  purpoae  of  negotlAt- 
\ng  the  terms  and  fln^^Httone  oi  tbtfr  am- 
ployment  or  other  mutual  aid  or  jMrotectlon. 


April  u 


I  telleve  the  Senator  and  I  under- 
stand tbat  languace  and  agree  with  It. 
Aianjr  ttmee  I  have  stated  publicly  that 
when  the  law  wm  #*wB^^y4 — ^Indeed, 
when  the  oridnal  Wacner  Act  was  en- 
acted— It  was  long  overdue. 

However.  In  the  definitions  of  section 
3.  paragraph  (2) .  the  following  appears: 

(2)  Tlie  term  "employer**  Includes  any 
perecm  acting  sa  an  agent  of  an  employer, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  but  shall  not  Include 
the  United  States  or  any  wholly  owned  Oot- 
emment  corporation,  or  any  Federal  Reserve 
bfuik,  or  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Artaona. 

Mr.  GOLOWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  had  not  jrielded  5  or  10 

minutes 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yielded  10  minutes  on 
the  bill.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Texas. 

It  has  already  been  stated  as  national 
policy  that  collective  bargaining  is  to  be 
encouraged.  It  Is  also  a  part  of  na- 
tional policy  that  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  are  excluded. 

My  fear  about  the  existing  part  of  the 
act  and  the  amendment  proposed  by  my 
friend  from  Oregon  is  that  either  the 
language  of  the  bill  or  that  proposed  by 
the  Senator — and  they  are  almost  iden- 
tical— wUl  be  interpreted  by  the  Admin* 
istrator  of  the  NIiRB  or  some  court  as 
preempting  State  laws  that  cover  the 
field  at  the  present  time. 

One  final  word  of  assurance  from  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Intmttons 
expressed  in  the  definitions  part  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  wlU  not  be  violated 
would  be  of  great  help  on  that  point  If 
we  are  ever  atta<^ed  in  relation  to  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  very  reason  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  reads  as  it  does 
Is  in  order  to  make  It  clear  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  exemptions  are  not  changed  by 
the  amendment. 

I  cannot  emphasise  the  point  more 
than  I  already  have  done  in  the  legisla- 
tive history  In  our  debate.  It  deals  with 
municipal  and  SUte  problems,  and  not 
Federal  problems. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then,  as  a  final 
word,  the  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  or  the  language  of  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  in  no  way  would 
preonpt  State  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  yes;  and 
Partlculariy  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  the 
collective  bargaining  should  be  taken 
over  by  a  public  agency  in  the  excep- 
tional case  described,  the  right  to  strike 
against  the  public  agency  would  be 
taken  away  from  labor.  But  that  is  not 
a  contractual  right;  It  Is  not  among  the 
contractual  rights  the  State  agency 
must  recognise  in  <mler  to  have  an  ap- 
plication for  aid  considered. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.      The    right    to 
strike  against  the  public  agency. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Against  the  public 
agency  irtiere  the  State  or  kwal  law  for- 
bids the  right  to  strike. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  there  is  k>eal 
law.  the  language  of  the  Senate  from 
Oregon  would  not  prevaU. 

Mr.  MORSE.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

B£r.  GOLDWATER.  If  there  is  not  a 
local  law,  would  it  be  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  em- 
Irioyees  could  strike  In  spite  of  the  lan- 
gtiage  in  the  "definitions"  clause  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  absence  of  any 
local  law.  it  would  be  for  the  State  court 
to  decide  whether  they  had  that  right. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  this 
discussion.  I  am  very  apprehensive 
about  the  proposed  language,  as  he 
knows.  I  do  not  desire  to  destroy  the 
bargaining  rights  of  employees  affected. 
Neither  do  I  desire  to  destroy  the  rights 
of  thift. public  by  some  language  that 
would  overrule  State  laws  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect,  and  also  overrule  na- 
tional policy  which  Is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. 

Mr.  ^ORSE.  Mr.  President.  If  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  I 
should  like  to  yield  10  minutes  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RxBicorvl. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing that  I  had  the  fioor.  I  had  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona have  expired.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Oregcm. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  order  to  avoid  a  mis- 
understanding with  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  thought  I  retained  the  floor.  I 
only  asked  him,  on  my  time  on  the  fioor 
If  he  would  be  willing  to  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  TOWER.     It  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  now  to 
yield  10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  approves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  have  the  Senator  yield  time 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  President.  It  is 
Important  to  clarify  some  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  many  Senators.    The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  made  some  changes  In 
his  amendment  since  yesterday  after- 
nwn.    As    the  Senator   realizes,    there 
was  deep  ctmcem  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators from  the  New  England  States  and 
New  York  concerning  the  language  of 
the  original  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator.    That    would    have    excluded 
from  financial  assistance  States  or  re- 
gional authorities  which  might  help  or 
assist  commuters  by  acquiring  an  inter- 
est  In   a   private  company   alr^tdy   in 
bankruptcy    such    as    the    New    Haven 
Railroad.    As    the    Senator    realizes,    I 
offered  an  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment   Is   it   correct   to   say   that   my 
amendment  No.  31  has  now  been  incor- 


porated in  amendment  30  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator  for  not  making  that  point  clear 
when  I  explained  my  amendment  The 
Senator  and  I  had  a  conference  yester- 
day afternoon.  We  had  technical  as- 
sistance. I  thought  his  amoidment  was 
meritorious.  I  told  him  it  was  accept- 
able to  me  and  I  would  see  if  I  could 
not  have  it  included  in  the  bill  by  ob- 
taining the  consensus  of  the  others. 
They  agreed  with  us,  and  we  find  it  on 
line  4.  page  3 — 

Unless  (A)  such  company  has.  prior  to  such 
aoqulsltton.  been  declared  bankrupt  or 
placed  Into  receivership  by  s  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

The  provision  jieans  that  they  could 
obtain  aid  under  the  bilL 

That  referred  also  to  the  objection  of 
the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastorx  and  Bfr.  Psll)  in  regard  to  this 
particular  point,  but  only  in  regard  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  were  all  con- 
cerned about  it.  So  there  Is  no  question 
at  the  present  time  that  should  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  or  New  York  find  that  they 
must  develop  a  program  with  the  bank- 
rupt New  Haven  Railroad  in  order  to 
save  the  commuter  traffic  and  keep  the 
hne  In  existence,  and  this  program 
were  to  include  some  acquisition  of  the 
commuter  service  of  a  bankrupt  line  by 
a  public  agency  or  some  interest  in  such 
service,  then  under  this  act  and  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  it  would  be  possible  to  come  to 
the  Federal  agency  for  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  They  have  the  authority  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  wish  to  ask  me  a  question, 
or  does  he  desire  time  of  his  own? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shoiild  like  to  have 
some  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  temporarily  yield  the 
floor,  Mr.  President. 

BCr.  WILLIAMS  (rf  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Blr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Towm]  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  he  would  yield  me 
time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania from  the  tidle  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  deep 
reluctance  I  rise  to  oppose  the  Morse 
amendment. 

I  am  In  complete  agreement  with  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
to  the  objectives  he  seeks  to  achieve  by 
his  aimendment.  Surely  we  should  not 
in  this  legislation  attempt  to  write  a 
labor  law.  We  should  leave  labor's 
rights  exactly  where  we  found  them, 
once  this  legislation  is  disposed  of.    I 
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do  not  wish  to  see  this  legislation  used 
to  diminish  the  rights  of  labor.  I  be- 
lieve it  Inappropriate  In  this  kind  of 
legislation  to  attempt  to  Increase  the 
rights  of  labor.  I  am  as  opposed  to  a 
labor-baltlng  amendment  as  I  am  to  a 
labor-take-over  amendment.  In  this  I 
believe  I  am  m  complete  accord  with  my 
good  friend  from  Oregon. 

I  think  it  Is  as  unfortunate  to  attempt 
to  affect  basic  labor  law  by  this  amend- 
ment as  it  would  be  to  try  to  write  a 
civil  rights  rider  Into  the  bill.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  know  well  that  I  have 
been  a  friend  of  labor.  Labor  has  been 
kind  to  me.  I  have  also  been  a  protag- 
onist of  civil  rights,  and  this  has  per- 
haps aided  me  in  my  own  community 
and  State,  and  I  believe  that  the  civil 
rights  legislaticm  proposed  in  this  body 
should  be  passed.  However,  this  Is  not 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Tlierefore  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  oppose  it.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause In  my  Judgment  nobody  knows 
what  the  amendment  would  do.  I  know 
that  my  good  friend  from  Oregon,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  lawyers  who  has  ever 
served  in  this  body,  did  not  write  this 
amendment.  I  am  sure  that  if  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  it  at 
great  length  his  trained  legal  mind 
would  have  made  many  changes  in  it. 

This  is  not  the  same  amendment  which 
was  presented  to  us  yesterday  by  some  of 
our  good  friends.  This  Is  an  amendment 
rewritten  overnight.  I  say  again  I  do 
not  believe  the  pe9ple  who  wrote  it  know 
what  Is  In  it.  I  suggest  this  is  not  the 
way  to  deal  with  so  important  a  matter 
of  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

The  labor  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill — and  I  was  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  full  committee, 
and  I  approved  them — were  carefuDy 
thought  through  and  carefully  woiiced 
out  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
did  a  magnificent  Job.  in  my  opinion,  in 
reconciling  the  conflicting  views  of  those 
who  wanted  to  use  this  legislation  to 
curtail  the  rights  of  labor  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  those  who  wanted  to  use 
this  legislation  to  increase  the  rights  of 
labor  on  the  other.  That  language  was 
thought  out.  It  was  thought  through. 
It  has  gone  through  the  crucible  of 
minds  battering  out  the  truth  on  the 
anviL 

I  suggest  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  committee  is  the  langxiage 
which  should  remain.  That  language 
Ignores  the  radical  right  and  Ignores  the 
radical  l^t  and  goes  down  the  middle 
with  a  sound  provision. 

I  should  like  to  siraunarize  it  at  this 
point.  It  appears  In  subsection  (c)  on 
page  26.    It  states: 

*It  Shan  t>e  a  cxmcHtlon  of  the  granting  of 
any  assistance  or  the  financing  of  any  proj- 
ect under  this  act  that  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements  are  auMle.  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  after  ooDstiltaUon  with  and 
the  coiicurreDoe  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  employees  affected  by 
such  assistance  or  financing.  Such  protec- 
Uve  arrangements  shall  inehide— 

Not  "may  Include"  but  "shall  In- 
clude"— 


wiilBDiat  being  Itmttert  to.  s\ioh  provisions 
as  aaay  be  nscssssry  for  (1)  the  preeerva- 
tlon  of  rights,  prlvll^es.  and  beiyttts  (ta« 
eluding  ooattnTiattaii  of  penstoti  rtghts  and 
benefits)  xmdar  czlsttng  oolleeUve  bargslB- 

Ing  i» rnsiif:    <S)   the  •neoara^aaasBt  oC 

the  ooatiaoatloa  of  oolleettve  bargaining 
rii^ta:  (S)  Uie  protection  of  individual  em- 
ployees against  a  worsening  of  their  posl- 
tkms  with  respect  to  their  «n^>k>yment: 
(4)  priority  of  employment  or  reemployment 
of  employees  terminated  or  laid  off;  and  (5) 
paid  training  or  retraining  programs.  The 
contract  for  the  granting  of  any  such  assist- 
ance shall  specify  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  protective  arrangements. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  that  lays 
it  on  the  line  in  accordance  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  trying  so 
hard  to  do — what  I  am  trying  to  do  also, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Sena\x)r  from  New  Jersey  are  trying  to 
do.  which  is  to  go  right  down  the  middle 
to  protect  existing  rights,  not  to  Increase 
them  or  to  diminish  them  but  to  protect 
them. 

What  have  the  people  who  drew  up 
the  amendment  done?  They  have 
drawn  up  an  amendment  which  says,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  public  agency 
could  not  be  utilized  to  buy  a  private 
company.  Why,  Mr.  President,  this 
would  knock  out  two-thirds  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  bill.  Why  was  that  done?  It 
was  because  they  fear  that  If  we  allow 
a  public  company  to  buy  a  private  com- 
pany then  the  rights  of  organized  labor 
somewhere  in  the  country  might  be  ad- 
versely affected. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  they  are 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water.    So  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

Then  they  went  around  and  said.  "We 
will  fix  it  up."  And  they  fixed  it  up 
overnight.  They  took  care  of  some  of 
the  problems  in  Massachusetts.  They 
took  care  of  some  of  the  problems  in 
Connecticut.  And  they  took  care  of  half 
the  problems  in  Pennsylvania,  but  not 
the  other  half.  Other  Senators  come 
around  to  say.  "But  you  haven t  taken 
care  of  me." 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  legislate  in 
that  way  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If 
there  are  defects  In  the  bill  that  came 
from  the  committee,  if  there  are  things 
in  subsection  (c)  on  page  26  which  need 
to  be  improved,  to  assure  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Senator  from  Oregon — which 
Is  my  objective,  too— Is  carried  out  In 
the  final  legislation,  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  take  care  of  that  in  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
SparkmanI  will  be  on  the  conference 
committee.  So  will  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WzlliamsI.  So.  Ood 
willing,  will  L 

I  make  my  commitment  now  that  I 
shall  use  my  every  effort  In  conference 
to  see  to  It  that  the  objectives  of  my 
friend   from  Oregon  are   carried  out. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that 
nothing  disappoints  me  more  than  to 


find  us  in  disagreement.  I  am  glad  we 
are  In  agreement  as  to  the  objectives, 
though  I  am  Sony  we  are  in  complete  dis- 
agreement as  to  how  to  reach  the  ob- 
jectives. 

As  to  the  preparatftm  of  this  amend- 
moit,  I  should  like  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ator that  some  800  man-hours  have 
been  used  in  the  development  of  this 
amendment  by  experienced  and  skilled 
experts. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  did  give  in- 
structions to  the  counsel  assisting  him 
as  to  what  the  amendment  should  con- 
tain so  far  as  the  objectives  are  con- 
cerned. Counsel  prepared  1^  but  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  gone  over  it 
and  approves  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment as  carrying  out  those  objectives 
in  complete  accord  with  his  instructions. 

It  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  Senators. 
The  reason  why  It  Is  Impossible  to  sat- 
isfy them  all  is  that  we  cannot  satisfy 
each  instance  and  protect  the  Federal 
policy,  because  some  changes  are  going 
to  have  to  be  brought  about  in  some  of 
the  States  to  confenn  to  the  Federal 
policy. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
great  wrong  done  If  we  simply  said  to 
a  State,  "You  do  not  qualify  for  this 
Federal  grant"  It  does  not  mean  they 
are  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to 
the  Federal  grants  Irrespective  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  following  a  policy 
that  is  in  conformity  with  a  F^o-al 
policy  which  I  think  Is  sound  public 
policy. 

One  of  the  differences  between  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  committee  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  status  quo  of  labor  relations. 
If  it  had  provided  for  the  status  quo 
of  labor  relations,  I  would  not  have  been 
offering  an  amendment.  There  would 
not  have  been  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  fioor  on  the  ^part 
of  labor.  When  they  think  a  great 
wrong  is  being  done  to  them,  they  have 
the  right,  as  free  men.  to  oppose  legis- 
lation, because  even  the  language  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  referred 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  another 
minute. 

Even  that  language  uses  the  word  "en- 
courages" the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  but  it  does  not  require  it.  What 
does  "encourage"  mean?  It  cannot  be 
subjected  to  a  definition  that  gives  any 
real  protection  to  labor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ylrid? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  mysdf,  I. would  be 
glad  to  change  the  word  "encourages" 
to  the  word  "protects." 

Mr.  MORSE.  WeU.  I  have  the  bill 
before  me,  and  the  amendment  is  based 
on  the  bill  as  It  Is  worded. 

Under  this  indefinite  language,  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  could  be 
ignored  or  ^t  aside  by  sjrstems  of  public 
ownership. 

Furthermore,  there  is  not  a  word  said 
about  the  Washington  agreement,  or  sec- 
tion 5(2)  (f )  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Act.  It  Is  not  eyen  mentioned  In  the 
bilL  Its  present  application  to  the  raO- 
roads  Is  vital.  It  Is  In  my  amendment. 
Without  It.  there  will  be  miifled  oppoal- 
Uoti  by  the  railroad  brotherhoods  to  the 
committee  bllL  Under  those  dream- 
stances,  they  would  be  right  In  their  op- 
^XMtlon.  The  precious  rights  obtained 
by  them  under  the  Washington  agree- 
ment should  be  indifferently  set  aside  by 
a  federally  assisted  transportation  ssrs- 
tem  as  a  matter  of  sound  public  policy. 
Therefore.  I  could  not  vote  for  the  bill 
as  it  came  out  of  the  committee,  because 
I  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvanla»  It  does  not  adequately  protect 
the  legitimate  rights  of  labor. 

Bfc  TOWER.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  clear  and  lucid  argimient 
against  the  adc^tion  of  this  amendment, 
and  state  that,  while  my  objectives  may 
.  not  be  the  same  as  his.  I  tUnk  his  rea- 
soning Is  absolutely  right. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  try  to 
tack  any  punitive  labor  legislation  onto 
this  bllL  I  think  that  Is  definitely 
wrong.  But  we  have  been  reassured  time 
and  time  again  that  it  is  not  our  Intent 
to  supersede  or  contravene  State  law. 
But  with  the  submission  of  this  amend- 
^nxent  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill,  a 
^nrery  ugly  cat.  Indeed,  has  been  let  out 
of  the  bag. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  cannot  say  w|iat  these 
provisions  mean.  The  bill  has  not  been 
enacted  yet.  It  has  not  been  tested  In 
the  courts.  There  are  no  precedents. 
How  do  we  know  what  it  means? 

I  think  It  means  that,  in  a  State  where 
political  subdivisions  are  prohibited  from 
recognizing  imlons  as  bargaining  agents, 
either  municipalities  in  those  States  will 
not  be  able  to  qualify  for  aid  under  this 
bin  or.  if  they  do,  they  will  have  to  repeal 
or  amend  their  laws. 

Much  has  been  said  aboyt  our  not 
wanting  discrimination  in  the  bill.  <I 
tried  to  get  a  definition  of  urban  area 
adf^ted.  It  would  have  excluded  smaller 
communities.  Much  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  to  discrim- 
inate against  smaller  communities;  that 
they  have  as  much  right  under  the  bill 
as  any  other  communities.  But  we  are 
discriminating  against  a  number  of 
States  that  have  rigid  provisions  in  their 
laws  relative  to  bargaining  arrangements, 
strikes,  and  picketing  on  the  part  of  pub- 
lic employees. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Morse  amendment  in  a  moment  which 
would  strike  out  the  labor  provision.  It 
appears  that  this  may  be  a  condition  for 
the  support  of  organized  labor  of  the  bill, 
but  that  certainly  is  no  argiunent  for 
the  adoption  of  a  provision  of  this  sort. 
^Much  was  made  in  coifunittee  testi- 
mony about  featherbedding.  Mr.  Wlrte 
said  he  was  utterly  (H}posed  to  feather- 
bedding,  that  it  was  wasteful;  but  we  are 
perpetuating  featherbedding  in  this  bill. 
That  Is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

There  Is  a  provision  for  buying  bank- 
rupt companies.  What  has  made  some 
of  these  companies  bankrupt?  They 
have    been   caught    in    the    price-cost 


squeeae.  because  their  costs  got  higher 
and  higher,  in  many  Instances,  pertug?*. 
as  a  result  of  featherbedding.  Yet  we 
want  to  perpetuate  the  very  thing  that 
may  be  bankrupting  these  rffmpantfw 

It  is  my  fervent  hotte  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  roundly  and  soundly 
defeated. 

I  3deld  6  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  my  silence  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  I  agree  with  the  argimient  that 
the  bin  does  not  in  any  manner  affect 
the  Taft-Hartley  law.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  bill  as  it  is  written  and  as  sought  to 
be  amended  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  affect  the  Taft-Hartley  law.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  explain  my  reasons  for  that 
Judgment. 

The  Taft-Hartley  law  provides  that 
the  right  to  concerted  action  by  workers 
shall  be  valid.  Concerted  action  m- 
cludes  the  right  to  strike.  However,  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  also  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  appUcable  to  Federal  or 
other  governmental  employees. 

Whenever  a  transportation  system 
crosses  a  State  line  or  is  engaged  in  a 
volume  of  business  that  affects  Interstate 
commerce,  even  though  that  system  Is 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  a  State 
and  does  not  cross  the  State  line,  the 
Taft-Hartley  law  is  applicable. 

There  are  now  transportation  systems 
which  may  be  affected  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law.  others  are  not  affected  because 
they  are  govemmentally  operated.  If 
the  pending  bill  is  passed  and  a  private 
company  is  taken  over  by  a  government, 
although  the  Taft-Hartley  law  provides 
that  It  does  not  apply  to  governmental 
operations,  the  bill  says  that  it  shall  ap- 
ply to  carry  out  the  previous  agreement. 
To  summarize,  no  operation  in  the 
transportation  business  now  covered  by 
government  Is  affected  by  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act.  Private  enterprises  are  covered, 
in  many  instances,  by  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  a  free 
enterprise  system,  through  the  finances 
granted  under  the  bin.  taken  over  by  a 
government.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
language  is  clear  that  if  that  private 
enterprise  had  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  with  a  union,  when  it  is  taken 
over  by  a  government  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  applies,  even  though 
the  present  Taft-Hartley  law  states  that 
governmental  operations  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

So  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that,  both 
by  the  bill  as  It  is  now  pending  and  as 
it  is  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  will  be  amended  if  these  proposals 
are  adopted. 

Mr.  MORSE.   I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  in  my  Judgment  no  question 
of  featherbedding  is  Involved  in  this 
amendment  at  all.  If  there  is  a  serious 
problem  of  featherbedding  in  the  coun- 
try, it  will  have  to  be  handled  as  a  sep- 
arate matter.  If  we  have  that  problem. 
it  will  have  to  be  solved  by  procedures 
that  will  have  to  be  devdoped  for  the 
handling  of  it,  just  as  at  the  present  time 
we  are  opening  consideration  of  the 
Charge  of  featherbedding  m  the  railway 
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industry;  and  just  as  analyses  and  stud- 
ies are  betng  made  with  reference  to 
featherbedding  in  the  maritUne  indus- 
try. 

I  suppose  one  way  to  get  rid  of  feather- 
bedding  is  to  get  rid  of  unions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  another 
way  would  be  the  operation  of  industry 
by  public  agencies,  but  I  doubt  he  wants 
to  advocate  that  Neither  method  would 
be  m  keeping  with  the  place  that  Ameri- 
can imions  have  in  our  economy,  or  the 
part  they  have  played  in  easing  the  tran- 
sition mto  automation. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  I  disagree  with  him  on 
what  would  be  the  obligation  under  the 
bill.  The  obligation  derives  from  the  ar- 
rangements with  the  Administrator.  It 
does  not  dolve  from  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  at  all.  They  are  contractual  ar- 
rangements. It  Is  the  contracts  that  are 
bmding.  I  refer  Senators  to  page  26  of 
the  bill,  where  this  language  appears: 

(e)  It  BbaU  b«  »  condition  of  the  granting 
of  any  amilif  nee  or  the  financing  of  any 
project  under  this  act  that  fair  and  equltab\e 
arrangementa  are  made,  aa  determined  Uy 
the  Admlnlatrator  after  consultation  with 
and  the  concurrence  at  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  protect  the  tntereeta  of  employeea 
affected  by  auoh  aaalatance  or  financing. 
Such  protective  arrangementa  ahaU  include'^ 

Then  It  sets  out  such  terms  of  the  con- 
tract with  continuation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining m  any  situation  where  it  now 
exists  plus  other  obligations  arising 
from  the  arrangement  with  the  Admm- 
istrator. 

An  unfair  labor  practice  charge  against 
the  munlcli>ality  imder  the  Taft-Hartiey 
law  for  any  conduct  imder  such  arrange- 
ment under  the  amendment  would  be 
dismissed  by  the  National  Labcnr  Rela- 
tions Board  because  the  arrangement 
that  was  entered  into  would  create  the 
obligation,  not  the  Taft-Hartiey  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  reads: 

The  protection  of  individual  employees 
against  a  voraenlng  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall  In 
no  event  provide  beneftts  tees  than  those 
established  p\irs\iant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  means  that  the  status 
quo  must  be  preserved  with  respect  to 
the  employer-employee*  relationship. 
The  relationships  of  the  successor  em- 
ployer under  a  federally  assisted  project 
under  the  bill  would  be  the  same  as  his 
predecessor. 

All  I  am  saying  is  the  public  operation 
should  extend  to  employees  th6  same 
protection  they  had  under  private 
operation. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  to 
read  the  appropriate  section  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  However.  I 
read  further  from  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment: 

Assurances  of  employment  to  employees 
of  acquired  nuus  transportation  systems  by 
the  acquiring  or  operating  entitles. 

I  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  means  that  the  em- 
ployees must  be  taken  over  with  the 
plant;  the  position. of  the  successor  is 


no  more  or  no  less  than  his  predecessor 
under  this  provision  of  the  amendment. 

liT.  TOWER.  Whether  they  are 
working  or  not?  It  means  that  redun- 
dant people  must  be  kept  on  the  payrolL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  I  failed  to  cover  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
He  reftered  to  section  5(2)  (f )  of  the  In- 
terstate Coaunaerce  Act.  I  am  not  gbing 
to  read  all  of  it.  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  section  be 
printed  \n  the  Rbcoko  at  this  pomt  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD.  as  follows: 

(f)  As  a  oondltlon  of  its  approval,  under 
this  paragraph  (2),  ot  any  transaction  In- 
TolTlng  a  carrier  or  carriers  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  part,  the  Com- 
mlMlon  shall  require  a  fair  and  equitable 
arrangement  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
railroad  employees  affected.  In  its  order  of 
approval  the  Commission  shall  include  terms 
and  conditions  providing  that  during  the 
period  of  four  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  such  order  such  transaction  wlU  not  re- 
sult in  employees  of  the  carrier  or  carriers 
by  railroad  affected  by  ruch  order  tielng  In 
a  worse  poaltlon  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ployment, except  that  the  protection  af- 
forded to  any  employee  piirsuant  to  this 
sentence  shall  not  be  required  to  continue 
for  a  longer  period,  foUowing  the  effective 
date  of  such  order,  than  the  period  during 
which  such  employee  was  in  the  employ  of 
such  carrier  or  carriers  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  order.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  an  agreement 
pertaining  to  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  said  employees  may  hereafter  be  entered 
into  by  any  carrier  or  carriers  by  rallrottd 
and  the  duly  anthorlaed  representative  or 
representatives  of  its  or  their  employees. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  point  I  refer 
to  particulaxiy  reads: 

ni  its  order  of  approval,  the  Commlsalon 
ahall  6iclude  terms  and  conditions  providing 
that  during  the  period  of  four  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  such  order  such  transaction 
will  not  ijesult  in  employees  of  the  carrier 
or  carriers  by  railroad  affected  by  such  order 
being  in  a  worse  position  with  respect  to 
their  employment. 

In  other  words,  let  us  say  that  a  bus 
company  is  taken  over  by  a  city.  If  the 
bus  company  practiced  featherbedding. 
the  city  caimot  discharge  these  em- 
ployees for  a  period  of  4  years,  even 
though  they  are  not  needed. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  so  that  they  may 
understand  this  point.  The  amendment 
does  perpetuate  featherbedding.  Let  us 
say  that  the  company  has  gone  broke 
because  of  IneiBclency.  and  the  inef- 
ficiency is  to  be  foimd  in  the  operation 
of  the  vehicles  or  in  the  operation  of  the 
garage.  The  people  there  who  are  re- 
qmnsible  for  the  ineflksiency  cannot  be 
removed  from  their  jobs  for  a  period  of 
4  years.  I  suggest  to  my  friend  frum 
Oregon  and  to  my  friend  from  Texas 
that  this  does  violence  to  the  concept  of 
collective  bargaining.  It  prohibits  any- 
thing being  done  about  these  men  for  a 
period  of  4  years.  If  we  accept  the 
Morse  amendment  today,  we  will  accept 
a  prohibition  against  the  removal  of  any 
employees  for  any  reason  for  a  period  of 
4  years. 


Mr.  LAX78CHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  the 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes.       

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  ^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  d^  respect 
for  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  but 
on  this  legal  proposition  I  cannot  accept 
the  answer  which  he  gave  me.  I  repeat 
that  he  said  that  the  contemplation  here 
is  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  If  we  pre- 
serve the  status  quo.  and  a  private  com- 
pany was  formerly  under  the  Taft- 
Hartiey  law.  the  Taft-Hartiey  law  would 
apply.  But  if  the  company  is  taken  over 
by  a  city,  the  Taft-HaJiJey  law  provides 
then  when  the  city  operates,  the  Taft- 
Hartiey  law  shall  not  apply.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
provides  that  it  shall  apply.  The  con- 
clusion is  inescapable  that  whether  the 
right  is  derived  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  with  which  statement 
I  do  not  agree,  the  right  under  the  bill 
is  derived  from  the  declaration  in  the 
law  that  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments shall  continue  if  aid  is  to  be 
granted,  and  the  Administrator  is  barred 
from  granting  aid  unless  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  shall  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator. 

If  a  company  is  now  privately  oper- 
ated, it  is  plain  that  it  is  subject  to  the 
Taft-Hartiey  law.  If  that  company  is 
taken  over  by  a  jnunlclpallty.  it  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  Taft-Hartiey  law. 
However,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment it  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
on  the  bill.  First,  I  wish  to  say  that 
municipalities  are  exempt  under  the 
Taft-Hartiey  law.  Second.  I  Irish  to 
point  out  that  preserving  the  status  quo 
of  the  contractual  arrangement  means 
continuing  the  present  collective  bar- 
gaining relationship  under  the  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ari- 
zona that  the  part  of  section  19(c)  that 
he  read  in  effect  means,  basically,  that 
the  Job  protections  and  standards  refer 
to.  first,  dismissal  allowances  for  em- 
ployees who  are  deprived  of  employ- 
ment: second,  displacement  allowances 
of  employees  who  are  displaced  in  mini- 
mum paying  Jobs;  and,  third,  moving 
allowances  for  employees  who  are  re- 
quired to  change  their  place  of  employ- 
ment. 

To  my  good  friends,  I  say:  Tou  can- 
not have  this  both  ways.  You  cannot 
say  in  one  breath  that  you  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  should  Include  any  lat)or 
legislation,  and  in  the  next  breath  pro- 
pose to  follow  a  course  of  action  which 
might  adversely  affect  empkmnent  with- 
out giving  the  employee  the] comparable 
right  which  he  would  have  had  under 
section  5(2)  (F)  of  the  Interstate  CoAi- 
merce  Act. 

All  I  cmi  saying  is  that  whatever  the 
arrangement  Is  now — in  comparable  sit- 
uations which  might  not  have  occurred 


without  the  bill,  whether  m  terms  of  dis- 
placement allowanoes,'  or  of  moving 
allowances — such  a  severance  arrange- 
ment is  continued  and  collective  barg^- 
ing  rights  are  contmued. 

In  effect,  if  the  Senate  follows  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ariaona  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  it  will  be  pass- 
ing major  labor  legislation  withm  this 
bill,  and  using  the  bill  improperly  as  a 
vehicle  for  major  labor  legislation.  n 

Let  us  consider  the  problemis  existing 
m  present  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. How  shall  we  correct  abuses  and 
injustices  that  have  developed?  They 
will  be  corrected  just  as  we  are  seeking 
to  correct  them  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try, in  the  railroad  mdustry.  and  m  a 
good  many  other  mdustries  where  there 
are  charges  of  make-work  programs. 

I  hope  thai  we  shall  not.  at  least  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly,  without  a  single 
hearing  on  these  questions  having  been 
held,  pass  a  transit  bill  which  could  and 
surely  would,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  have  their 
way.  result  in  denying  thousands  of  em- 
ployees their  precious,  hard-earned  bene- 
fits which  free  collective  bargaining  has 
brought  to  them  over  the  years. 

To  continue  my  argument  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  constant  repetition. 
What  the  amendment  would  do,  in  spite 
of  all  the  attacks  oi^it,  would  be  to  assure 
that  existing  collective  bargaining  rights 
would  not  be  taken  away  from  the  work- 
ers. I  think  that  issue  ought  to  go  to 
conference.  My  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Spabkmak],  and  his  associates  Lb 
such  that  I  am  satisfied  that  they  can 
work  out  any  of  the  "bugs."  so  to  speak, 
that  may  be  shown  to  have  developed 
in  the  bill  at  the  conference  stage. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WnxxsMs].  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  will  be  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  conference,  as  will 
the  distinguished  sailor  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Cijuucl. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Senate  should,  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy,  adopt  the 
Morse  amendment,  underwriting  the 
basic  principle  that  the  Soiate  does  not 
propose  to  take  away  from  labor,  in  the 
mass  transit  bin.  tmrd-eamed  collective 
bargaining  rights  achieved  over  the 
years. 

I  close  by  saying  that  I  am  mniring  an 
argument  for  free  enterprise  In  mam- 
taining  to  the  extent  possible  private 
ownership  of  transportation  companies 
under  free  collective  bargaining.  I  am, 
standing  here  flirting  for  the  economic 
freedom  of  employers  and  unions  in  this 
country  to  continue  their  collective  bar- 
gsdnlng  arrangements  without  Congress 
creating  a  system  of  public  ownership  of 
transit  systems  which  would  override  m 
a  moment  employee  rights  and  mterests 
established  in  decades  of  free  negotia- 
tion. 

In  any  event,  cities  cannot  use  Fed- 
eral funds  for  that  purpose  unless  a  bill 
to  acquire  or  take  over  private^  owned 
transport  systems  is  passed  save  for  the 
excepticmal  cases  of  bankruptcy  or  re- 
ceivership to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. 
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We  ar«  debating  a  bill  which  will  be  of 
great  assistanee  to  one  city  after  another. 

But  have  we  a  bill,  taking  it  In  iU 
totality,  which  will  promote  a  solution. 
in  many  cities,  of  serious  transport 
problems?  I  think  we  have.  1  am  seek- 
ing to  add  to  the  bill  an  amendment 
which  win  protect  the  status  quo  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  relations.  I  am 
making  a  free  enterprise  argument.  It 
is  an  argument  which  seeks  to  protect 
one  of  the  most  precious  freedoms  which 
American  employers  and  American 
workers  have,  namely,  the  right  of  em- 
ployees, through  their  representatives,  to 
enter  into  free  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  private  employers  and 
to  have  those  rights  preserved  and 
protocted. 

liir.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  certainly  can  make 
a  Justiflcatian  for  the  amendment  far 
more  eloquently  than  I  can;  but  as  a 
cowponsor  of  the  amendment,  I,  top,  wish 
to  say  award. 

First,  I  was  surprised  whm  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschs]  spoke 
aahedkL  I  thought^be  would  come  here 
thl^^'^Mumlnc  to  siiout  "Halleluiah." 
But  he  did  not  address  hlms^  to  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment.  The  other 
day,  in  debate,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


Th«  pending  bin  has  tb«  machinery  to 
drtTe  prlTata  tnuialt  Bystemfl  out  of  existence. 

In  speaking  of  his  own  bill,  be  de- 
fended it  by  saying: 

It  would  stop  the  Fabi&olsts  from  pushing 
the  private  enterprise  system  of  mass  trans- 
portation Into  public,  nationalized  opera- 
tion. 

Under  this  amendment,  that  objective 
is  certainly  served,  I  respectfuly  submit 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  wish  to  go  back  some  600  man-hours 
ago  to  the  time  when  we  were  at  the 
beginalng  of  our  deliberations  on  the 
<IUfestk>ns  here  involved.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  two  important  operative  facts. 

One  fact  is,  and  was,  that  if  the  biU 
shall  be  enacted,  it  will  be  a  significant 
stimulant  to  reemployment,  to  increase 
the  number  of  employees  in  a  very  sick 
indurtxy.  the  transit  industry  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
decline  of  employment  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  mass  transportation.  The  bill 
would  provide  the  stimulant  necessary  to 
bring  wcuicers  bade  to  the  railroads, 
back  to  rapid  transit,  back  to  the  bus 
^v^mp^^n^wf  That  was  an  important  fact 
with  which  we  had  to  deal. 

Tlie  other  fact  is  that  very  few, 
alUMUgh  some,  systems  might  be 
changed  in  a  way  that  a  few  emptoyees 
might  be  adversely  affected.  There  could 
be  readjustments:  there  could  be  a  loss 
of  collective  bargaining  rights  and 
<9Portunitle8. 

There  is  one  clear  principle  which  we 
have  sought  to  preserve.  We  have  sought 
to  do  everything  possible  in  the  bill  to 
protect  the  workingman  in  the  rights 
he  has  won.  That  is  why  we  had  section 
19(c)  in  the  biU.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Claxk]  spelled  out 
the  iMTOtection  there,  and  we  bdleve  we 
have  honored  our  obUgation  not  to  affect 
working  people  adversely  by  the  action 


of  the  proposed  legislation.  However,  in 
this  sick  indiistry,  where  there  has  been 
a  decline  in  emplogrment,  an  industry 
ta  which  transit  wwkeis  do  not  know 
from  day  to  day  what  will  happen  to  their 
Jobs,  they  were  fearful  that  this  assur- 
ance was  not  guaranteed. 

So  we  labored  and  labored  and  labored. 
Now  we  are  here  with  a  measure  that 
certainly  meets  the  objective  of  preserv- 
ing the  hard-earned  rights  and  benefits 
of  working  people  in  the  transit  Industry. 
We  have  preserved  them  in  a  way  which 
certainly  furthers  private  enterprise  as 
the  instrument  to  provide  ^better  trans- 
portation in  this  country. 

AU  of  us  know  that  over  the  years  one 
of  the  men  most  significant  in  finding 
the  solution  to  the  msrstery  in  labor- 
management  problems  has  been  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  express 
my  personal  gratitude  for  his  advice  and 
counsel  both  in  our  deliberations  in  the 
Senate  and  in  offering  this  amendment 
today. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  has  exihred.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

I  offer  my  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LscisLATrvx  CXntK.  Beginning  on 
page  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  be- 
ginning with  line  9  and  through  line  8 
on  page  4. 

Mr.  TOWER.  B«r.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quonun  call  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  1*118  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  nE*resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  t^  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  be  announced 
that  on  April  3,  19<3.  the  President  bad 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (8.  1035) 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
Public  Law  87-346,  relating  to  dual  rate 
contracts. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
doit  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  cosomittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  DELEGA- 
TION FROM  THE  ECUADORAN 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  •  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  Nme  we  are  honored  by  a  visit  from 
a  large  delegation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  our  sister  Republic  to  the 
south.  Ecuador.  Iq  a  short  time  they 
are  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  luncheon.  Prior  to  the  luncheon, 
he  has  brought  them  here,  for  a  brief 
visit  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  all  of  us 
Join  in  extending  to  these  distinguished 
guests  a  very  warm  invitation  to  be  with 
us,  and  a  very  warm  reception.  We  are 
delighted  that  they  are  visiting  in  our 
country.  We  aiH>reciate  very  greatly  the 
good  relationships  between  Ecuador  and 
the  United  States:  and  we  know  that 
these  gentlemen  will  do  much  to  cement 
further  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship 
which  our  two  countries  enjoy. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  welcoming  oiu*  dis- 
tinguished neighbors.  We  hope  that 
they  feel  at  home  here,  and  we  want 
them  to  be  welcomed  as  further  evi- 
dence of  our  very  line  relationship  with 
their  great  country.  It  is  our  distinct 
pleasure  to  welcome  them  here  today. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising! 
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URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for  the 
development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  systems, 
both  public  and  private,  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  at>sence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side  under  the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEk.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Town)  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Mr.  IMorsiI. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordeird. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  merely  strike  from 
the  Morse  amendment  the  language  on 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  pro- 
tective arrangements,  and   would  pre- 


serve the  language  that  is  In  the  bill. 
I  am  not  too  happy  with  the  language  in 
the  bill,  as  every  Senator  knows.  But  I 
think  that  the  proposed  language  is 
infinitely  worse.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  subparagraph  2.  reUting 
to  a  continuation  of  collective  t)argalnlng 
in  any  situation  m  which  it  now  exists, 
because  I  believe  that  the  proposed 
language  would  fly  in  the  teeth  of  several 
state  laws.  Probably  it  would  make  a 
number  of  States  ineligible  to  qualify 
for  aid  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  am  still  concerned  about  subsections 
3  and  4,  because  I  do  not  believe,  or  I 
have  not  been  satisfied,  that  those  pro- 
visions do  not  perpetuate  featherbed- 
ding.  Let  us  examine  this  question. 
Subsection  (3)  states — 

(3)  the  protection  of  IndlTldual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall  in 
no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon  6(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act:— 

which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  tMr. 
GoLDWATKRi  read  a  while  ago.  Subsec- 
tion (4)  sUtes— 

(4)  assurances  of  employment  to  em- 
ployees of  acquired  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems by  the  acquiring  or  operating  entitles, 
and  priority  of  employment  or  reemployment 
of  employees  terminated  or  laid  off; 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision 
would  seal  into  their  jobs  people  who  are 
no  longer  needed.  For  example,  a  mo- 
torman  on  a  street  railway  who  cannot 
drive  a  bus,  when  the  street  railway 
changes  over  to  a  bus  operation  rather 
than  a  streetcar  operation,  would  fall  in 
this  group.  The  company  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  him  on  his  Job.  They 
would  be  compelled  to  keep  him  on  the 
pajrroll  even  though  his  services  were 
no  longer  needed. 

I  think  this  provision  certainly  should 
be  eliminated  and  we  should  go  back  to 
the  the  original  provision  of  the  bill 
as  worked  out  very  carefully  in  the 
committee.  As  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  pointed  out  a  while 
ago,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  delibera- 
tion on  it  and  a  good  deal  of  give  and 
take  in  the  committee.  It  was  probably 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  comproxnise  that 
one  could  find. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  compromise,  Mr. 
President.  This  is  a  capitulation  to  the 
demands  of  trade  union  leadership,  to 
demands  made  the  condition  for  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  the  bill  satis- 
factory to  everybody,  I  should  like  to 
consult  a  few  Interested  groups  of  na- 
tional Importance  to  see  what  their  con- 
dition for  supporting  the  bill  would  be. 
Perhaps  we  could  please  everybody.  I 
have  never  seen  a  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation which  did  please  everybody,  but 
apparently  this  Is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do. 

It  Is  pretty  obvious  that  not  everybody 
among  the  proponents  of  the  bill  is 
entirely  happy  with  the  Morse  amend- 
ment. I  think  this  is  the  most  odious 
section  of  it,  and  certainly  tt  should  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEH.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  reoognlaed  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
that  I  made  the  case  against  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Town]  when  I  made  my  argument  in 
support  of  my  own  amendment.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  one  point  I  made  In  sup- 
port of  my  own  amendment. 

Not  only  would  It  continue  the  status 
quo.  but  also  it  would  not  m  fact  use  the 
bill  as  a  vehicle  for  passing  major  labor 
legislation.  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  do  exactly  that. 

Let  us  consider  this  matter  of  sever- 
ance pay  which  is  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem raised  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

What  does  the  so-called  Washington 
agreement  Involve?    It  states:        ~^ 

If  deprived  of  emplojrment:  00  percent  of 
text  period  average  ranging  from  6  months' 
compensation  for  service  from  1  to  3  years  to 
60  months'  compensation  for  service  IS 
years  and  over,  less  other  rallroctd  c<xnpen- 
sation.  Less  than  1  year  service:  60  days' 
lump-sum  payment. 

That  is  a  very  precious  right  which 
has  been  won  by  railway  labor,  known  as 
the  Washington  agreement  on  this  point. 
These  rights  are  in  existence.  I  am  say- 
ing that  they  ought  to  be  continued.  I 
say  that  whatever  the  present  situation 
is.  it  should  be  continued. 

I  repeat  that  the  problem  of  feather- 
beddiiig,  the  problem  of  made  work,  is 
very  serious,  but  it  does  not  arise  imder 
the  amendment.  If  we  wish  to  solve  it 
legislatively,  it  ought  to  be  handled  in 
proposed  legislation  after  full  hearings 
on  the  problem. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  should  not  pass 
something  here  which  would  indirectly 
accomplish  that  purpose. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question.  Was  not  the  Washing- 
ton agreement  a  voluntary  agreement 
between  the  carriers  and  the  unions? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  part  of  a  col- 
lective Isargainlng  agreement,  and  I  want 
it  continued.  However,  it  has  become  a 
cornerstone  governing  layoffs  and  posi- 
tion downgrading  In  the  federally  regu- 
lated transportation  industries  for  many 
years.  It  finds  expression  in  modified 
form  in  section  5(2)  (F)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  has  been  the  basis 
for  recommendations  by  Presidential 
emergency  boards  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  the  chalrmsm  of  the  sub- 
committee. [Minted  out  over  and  over 
again,  there  is  a  sick  and  dying  Industry 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
future  of  the  transit  companies  In  many 
cities  Is  a  pretty  bleak  future.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  any  right  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  workers  which  have  been 
worked  out  under  collective  bargaining 
agreements,  through  projects  financed 
under  this  bill.  We  ought  to  preserve 
those  rights. 

Then,  if  there  is  a  problem  which  calls 
for  special  legislation,  we  ought  to  con- 
sider it  in  hearings  on  the  whole  problem 


of  made  work,  or  featherbedding,  or 
whatever  the  problem  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  xeady  to  yield  bade 
the  remalndMTOf  my  tlme^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  Tower  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  it  is  going  to  be  in 
opposition,  the  Senator  ought  to  take 
some  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  time,  if  he  has 
time  to  give  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
the  Senator  time  from  the  time  on  the 
amendment;  otherwise.  I  am  sure  he 
could  use  some  of  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeye 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ample  time 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  Intend  to  use 
any  more  time  on  the  amendment  my- 
self, so  I  will  srleld  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President,  I  rise  In 
oppo^tlon  to  the  Tower  amendment  for 
the  same  reason  that  I  opposed  the 
Morse  amendment. 

In  my  opinion  this  bill  should  not  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  either  for  increasing 
or  for  decreasing  the  rights  of  organized 
labor.  As  I  said  earlier  today,  as  I  would 
(H>pose  a  civil  rights  rider  to  this  bill  I 
oppose  either  a  prolabor  or  an  anti- 
labor  rider. 

The  purpose  of  subsection  (c)  on  page 
26  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  to  protect  existing  labo^ 
rlglits;  not  to  increase  them  or  to  de- 
crease them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  realize  that.  In  making 
this  statement,  my  Judgment  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  to  whom  I  now  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Actually,  what  my 
amendment  would  do  is  to  strike  out  the 
labor  provision  of  the  Morse  amendment, 
which  would  mean  that  the  labor  pro- 
vision now  in  the  bill  would  prevail.  I 
would  not  touch  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  question? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood our  colloquy  earlier  this  morning. 
I  had  thought  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  be  to  strike  Vnm.  the  bill  subsec- 
tion (e) ,  line  6  on  page  26,  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  <A  a  substitute. 

Mr.  TOWER.     No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  that  an  incorrect  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  effect  of  my 
amendment  would  be  to  strike  from  the 
Morse  amendment  the  protective- 
arrangements  provision. 

Mr.  CLARK.    What  would  that  leave? 

Mr.  TOWER.  T^at  would  leave  the 
present  subsection  (c)  in  the  bill.  It 
would  not  touch  that  at  all.  In  other 
words,  rather  than  the  Morse  language 
substituting  for  the  language  in  the  bill 
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the  lanfuace  in  the  bill  would  continue 
and  prerafl. 

lAr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  then  1 
oQDoat  the  Tower  ameudnifPt  for  us* 
oChar  and  dlflerent  reason.    TLaushtek] 

Tliat  la.  because  the  Tower  amenA- 
ment  would  stQI  leave  in  the  Motsc 
amendment  thoee  provisions  which 
would  make  this  bin  relatively  meaning- 
less for  the  people  of  my  State  and  for 
the  people  (rf  many  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  for.  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  able  way,  I  make  no  criticism  of  his 
motlvatian.  but  nevertheless  most  in- 
geniously and  ably  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  succeed,  if  his  amendment 
were  to  in'evail,  in  making  it  Impossible 
for  any  public  utility  owned  by  a  munic- 
ipality, an  authority,  or  a  State  to  use 
Federal  funds  under  this  program  to 
acquire  a  privately  owned  public  utility. 

This.  I  think  is  wrong.  This,  I  think, 
would  defeat  one  of  the  major  benefits  of 
the  bllL  Therefore.  I  am.  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  what  would  haf>' 
pen  would  be  that,  except  for  completely 
Inadequate  exceptions  and  inclusions  of 
sections  (b)  (1)  and  (b)  (2)  of  the  Morse 
amendment,  the  prohibition  would  con- 
tinue, preventing  the  acqiiisition  of  pri- 
vate companies  by  companies  operated 
by  municipalities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWKR.  My  amendment  would 
remove  only  the  labor  provision.  It 
would  not  remove  the  other  provisions 
with  which  the  Soiatm-  is  ooneemedi  I 
suggest  th^  we  dismember  this  provision 
a  httle  «t\a  time.  I  would  be  glad  to 
Join  with  the  Senator  fnmi  Pennsylvania 
m  removing  other  sections  and  doing 
a  Job  of  general  surgery. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
atM-'s  c(MiBlderatl<m.  but  I  say  again  his 
delicate  surgeon's  knife  succeeds,. if  it 
does  succeed,  in  taking  out  a  part  of  the 
Morse  amendment  to  whl^  I  have  no 
serious  objection,  and  leaving  in  the  bill 
that  part  of  the  Morse  amendment  which 
I  thfnk  wooM  largely  defeat  the  purpose 
of  the  bffl.  Therefore.  I  wo«ikl  Uke  to 
murder  the  whole  child  and  defeat  the 
Morse  amendment,  loek,  stock,  and  bar- 
rel, and  go  to  conference  with  what  I  be- 
lieve are  the  wise  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  came  out  of  the  committee,  with  no 
provlalan  against  permitting  a  munld- 
paUtgr  to  aequlre  a  private  company, 
where  that  was  desirable,  and  it  win  be 
soon  in  my  State,  wldleat  the  same  time 
giving  every  possible  encouragement,  as 
the  pvovlstons  are  written  In  the  bill, 
to  the  continuation  and  to  ttie  health  of 
the  existing  private  properttes  so  kmg 
as  they  can  serve  their  people  the  way 
the  mass  tranmwrtation  needs  of  their 
people  require. 

So.  to  leeapitidate.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Tower  amendment  because  the  net 
result  would  be  to  leave  In  the  Mane 
amendment  those  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  are  inimical  to  the  inteiests  of 
many  dtles  in  my  State,  in  that  it  would 
not  penait  a  m^lie  body  to  acquire  a 
private  transit  onmpany  with  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  bUL 
I  jrield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  fran  Penn- 
sylvania that  I  would  very  much  like  to 
have  his  vole  <m  my  amendment.  If  he 
win  support  my  amendmmt.  I  will  sup- 
port him  and  try  to  defeat  the  whole 
provision.  Of  cotirse.  I  am  going  to  vote 
that  way  anyway. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
the  kind  of  arrangement  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  Texas  which  should  not  l>e 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
tried  unsuccessfully  the  other  day  to 
amend  the  whole  section  out,  not  be- 
cause, as  I  said.  I  am  opyposed  to  ar- 
rangements between  cities  and  other 
organizations,  but  because  of  my  fear  of 
this  pattern  of  preempting  State  law. 
Having  failed  in  my  effort  to  have  that 
subsection  amended  out  of  the  bill.  I 
must  say  I  greatly  prefer  that  subsection 
to  the  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Mobsk}. 

I  think  one  feature  of  his  am^idment 
alone  should  cause  all  my  colleagues  h>~ 
prehension,  and  I  refer  to  the  language 
beginning  on  line  24  of  page  3  of  his 
amendment:  "which  shall  in  no  event 
provide  boieflts  less  than  those  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5(2)  (f )  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act." 

Section  5(2)  <f )  prohibits  the  firing  of 
any  person  for  4  years  after  a  transfer 
has  been  made.  This  means  a  man  can 
be  totally  Ineflicient.  can  be  drank  on 
duty,  can  be  a  dangeroiis  driver,  can  pile 
UP  a  bad  record,  and  yet  the  eity  cannot 
get  rid  of  him  because  of  the  provision 
of  the  act  to  which  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment refers. 

I  think  this  feature  alone  should  cause 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Tower 
amendment. 

As  I  have  said,  objectionable  as  the 
labor  section  is,  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  the  one  prepared  by  the  committee 
than  the  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  know  he  feels  sincerely  and  honestly 
that  this  provision  will  not  do  damage 
to  State  law.  but  I  have  not  been  con- 
vinced, from  the  legislative  history,  and 
I  am  not  sure  he  has  been,  that  it  will 
not  Doing  damage  to  State  law  has 
become  a  habit  in  this  body.  I  think  we 
do  violence  to  our  oath  to  protect  the 
Constitution  when  we  constant]^  pass 
measures  that  destroy  local  and  State 
law. 

:  For  that  reason,  I  think  the  Morse 
amendment  is  an  extremely  dangerous 
amendment,  one  that  would  place  the 
entire  concept  of  States'  rl^ts  in 
jeopardy.  Therefore,  I  am  urging  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Tower  amend- 
ment 

Should  the  Tower  amendment  prevail, 
then  we  can  go  to  work  on  the  other 
part  of  it,  if  other  Senators  so  desire. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
done  a  real'servlce  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  pointing  out  the  weaknesses 
of    the   bill — and    there   are   many   of 


them — but  particularly  in  this  Add, 
where  there  is  so  much  danger  of  pre-^ 
emption  of  State  law,  and  where  we  are 
hamstringing  the  rights  of  people,  pcu-- 
tlcularly  management,  when  we  tell  them 
they  must  keep  employees  for  4  years 
after  arrangements  for  transfer  to  a 
public  transit  system. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  no  Senator  on  this  side  seeks 
recognition,  and  I  therefore  yield  t>ack 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towul  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Mosssl.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIi.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  WIU  the  Chair  restate 
the  proposition  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Hie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  win  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  If  this  is  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Chair  advise  me  whether  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  strike  out  the 
second  half  of  the  so-called  Morse 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
strike  out  that  portion  of  the  Morse 
amendment  that  Is  found  on  page  3,  be- 
ginning In  line  f ,  through  line  8  on  page 
4.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  En- 
cLsl.  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
OoRxl,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Macnuson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathxksI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YAKBoaoucHl  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EhglsI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BknnxttI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAGNirsoH]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
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NICK  1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 

vote  "yea." . 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BxnkkttI.  the 
Senator  from  ELansas  [Mr.  CARLSoitl. 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicxl  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BsHHrrrl  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  EmclbI.  If 
present  aiKl  voUng.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DoMnncK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magku- 
soNl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
rote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  23. 
nays  68,  as  follows: 

[No.  38  Leg] 
TKAS— 28 


Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Brnl.  Va. 

Holland 

Robertaon 

Cotton 

HruBka 

CurtU 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennla 

DUlwen 

Jonlan,  Idsho 

Thurmond 

KMUand 

Meehem 

Tower 

Kmn 

Mortoo 

Wmiams.  Del. 

OoIdwAUr 

Mundt 

NATS— 6S 

Aiken 

Hartt* 

MUler 

Andenon 

Hardtn 

lionroner 

Bartlett 

HIU 

Morse 

Bayli 

Bninphrey 

MxMkto 

BmOI 

Inou7« 

Nelson 

Blbl« 

Jackaon 

NeutMrger 

Bocgs 

Javlta 

Pastor* 

Bre«r«t«r 

Johnston   . 

PaU 

Bunllok 

KmUnt 

Prouty 

Bynl.  W.  V*. 

Xafauver 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

CSM 

KuelMl 

RlMooS 

Church 

LauKbe 

BuaMll 

Clark 

Liong,  Mo. 

SaltonaUll 

Cooper 

Lone.  La. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Uanafleld 

Smith 

DousUs 

MeCartl&7 

UoCleUan 

Symington 

XUender 

MoOee 

Talmadge 

Fonc 

UcOofm 

WUlUma.  N  J. 

Pulbrlcht 

Mclntyr* 

Touns.  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

McNamara 

Young.  V.  Dak 

Bart 

Ifetcalf 

NOT  VOTINO— 8 

Bennett 

Engla 

Mom 

Carlson 

Oore 

Smathera 

DomUUck 

Tarborough 

So  Mr.  Towsi's  amendment  to  Mr. 
MoRss's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  rectmsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the. motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  Morse 
amendment.  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and  nasrs 
be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiBcient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  passage  of  the  bill.  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  secondT 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  win  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Does  the  Morse  amend- 
ment remain  open  to  amendment,  not- 
withstanding the  ordering  of  the  yeas 
and  nays?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 


RATIFICATION  BY  NEBRASKA  LEG- 
ISLATURE    OF    THE    ANTI-POLL- 
TAX  AMENDMENT 
Mr.    TOWER.     Mr.   President,    I   ask 
unanimous   consent    that    the    Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkuska]  be  recog- 
nized, to  make  a  statement,  and  that 
the  time  he  uses  not  be  charged  to  the 
time  available  to  either  side  under  the 

agreement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  pride  in  announcing  that  this 
morning  the  Nebraska  unicameral  Legis- 
lature ratified  the  proposed  24th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  anti-poll-tax  amendment,  by 
a  vote  of  41  to  0,  with  two  members  ab- 
sent, making  it  the  30th  State  to  ratify 
the  amendment. 

Just  a  little  more  than  1  year  ago,  the 
Senate  passed  the  Joint  resolution  which 
permitted  the  States  to  ratify  this 
amendment.  At  that  time,  my  colleague. 
Senator  Conns,  and  I  Joined  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Hollakd]  and 
many  other  Senators  in  supporting  the 
joint  resolution.  In  brief,  this  proposal 
provides  that  the  right  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions of  national  officers  shall  not  be 
denied  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  any 
poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

Thus,  the  unanimous  approval  by  the 
Nebraska  unicameral  Legislature  is  most 
gratifying  to  me.  It  signifies  the  respect 
which  Nebraskans  have  for  the  right  to 
vote.  Also.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
LAHBl  for  the  effective  leadership  he  pro- 
vided this  very  Impprtant  amendment; 
and  I  wish  to  pay  him  that  tribute,  as 
I  believe  the  L^lslature  of  Nebraska  did 
earlier  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  same  arrangement,  may  I  be  recog- 
nized for  several  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
his  very  Idnd  words  about  me.  I  wish 
to  repeat  that  sentiment  with  reference 
to  the  unicameral  Legislature  of  Ne- 
braska. If  the  action  it  took  today  by 
unanimous  vote  is  indicative  of  what  can 
be  expected  of  unicameral  legislatures, 
perhaps  there  will  be  more  of  them  in 
the  days  ah^ad. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  my  very 
appreciative  thanks,  in  particular,  to 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrubka  and  Mr.  CttstisI.  Both  of  them 
Joined  in  sponsoring  my  resolution  pro- 
posing this  important  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  both  of  them  voted 


for  it.  They  have  been  exceedingly  dili- 
gent in  carrying  this  matter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  State  legislatitre  and  before 
the  people  of  their  Stat^.  It  goes  with- 
out sajrlng  that  the  favorable  action 
taken  today  by  the  Nebraska  Legisla- 
ture depended  greatly  upon  their  effec- 
tive leadership  and  action. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Presidmt.  I  take  this  , 
occasion  not  only  to  tlumk  them,  but  ' 
also  to  say  again  that  this  action  illus- 
trates the  completely  bipsrtlsan  nature 
of  the  amendment  and  of  the  support 
it  has  received. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friends. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  19«3 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated mass  transportation  systems, 
both  public  and  private,  in  metr<^x>litan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  on  the'  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dnuessit]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognised  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  ad- 
dress my  remarks  particularly  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoasKl,  the  author  of  the  pending 
amendment,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nasrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  on  which  we 
shall  vote  dlrectiy. 

I  am  a  littie  curious  about  a  portion 
of  the  amendment  which  provides  iiiat 
certain  ccmditions  must  be  met  if  the 
assistance  is  to  be  received;  and  one  of 
them  Is  that  the  required  facilities  either 
be  bankrupt  or  be  in  receivership,  as 
declared  by  a  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  we  have 
reached  that  point,  I  wonder  whether 
such  a  provision  would  act  as  a  bailout 
of  defunct  property  while  operating  in 
bankruptcy.  In  that  one  of  the  condi- 
tions for  obtaining  the  assistance  is 
that  it  go  into  bankruptcy.  I  gather 
that  there  are  transportation  systems 
which  are  operating  on  a  thin  edge. 
If  I  do  not  misunderstand  this  situation, 
such  a  provision  would  be  an  invitation 
in  such  circumstances  simply  to  go  into 
bankruptcy,  aiul  thus  become  eligible, 
upon  compliance  with  the  other  condi- 
Uaas  recited  in  the  Morse  formula. 

The  second  condition  is  that  the  ac- 
quired pr(H>erty  must  be  essential  to  a 
mass  transit  system.  Why  should  we 
write  into  the  bill  a  provision  that  a 
system  can  be  bankrupt  and  in  receiver- 
ship as  a  condition  tor  assistance  under 
a  policy  bill  dealing  with  mass  transit? 
Such  a  provision  intrigues  me  no  end. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  formula  there 
is  also  a  provision  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Administrator  must  act 
Jointly  ^m  these  questions.  If  I  were 
writing  the  provision  and  were  in  sup- 
port of  the  bin,  I  would  be  pretty  careful 
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about  a  Joint  operation  and  a  Joint  de- 
tenninaUon.  because  I  can  see  in  such 
operation  no  end  of  trouble  when  we  are 
dealing  with  a  complicated  subject  such 
as  mass  transportation. 

But  the  second  part  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  would  amend  the  lan^ruage 
ainiearlng  on  page  26.  is  even  more  in- 
teresting. I  do  not  find  a  phrase  or  an 
expression  that  relates  to  the  public 
interest. 

For  example,  we  find  reference  in  the 
bill  to  protection  of  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  such  assistance  or 
fliumcing.  There  is  no  indication  of  the 
public  interest.  It  will  have  to  come 
frcHn  those  who  ride  the  systems.  The 
question  is.  Is  the  slcy  the  limit  in  order 
to  provide  protection? 

Nothing  is  said  In  the  bill  about  the 
public  Interest.  The  bill  should  be 
amended  In  line  16,  after  the  word 
"financing,"  to  include  the  words  "to  the 
extent  that  it  is  consistent  with  the 
public  interest."  ^ 

We  read  a  little  further  In  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  and  we  discover 
that  there  must  be  a  preservation  of  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits,  including 
the  continuation  of  pension  rights  and 
benefits,  of  all  beneficiaries.  Many  of 
the  systems  have  established  pension 
sjrstems.  Everyone  knows  that  ofllcers, 
directors,  and  higher  echelon  employees 
are  always  placed  in  a  much  higher  pen- 
sion category.  What  I  should  like  to 
know  is  whether  the  president,  the  vice 
president,  and  the  managing  and  execu- 
tive personnel  who  may  liave  pension 
benefits  targeted  on  amounts  such  as 
$50,000.  $60,000,  or  $70,000.  would  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  public  funds  under 
the  provision  which  provides  that  all 
beneficiaries  shall  be  protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  vote  any  au- 
Uiority  or  any  public  fluids  for  such 
piupose.  The  heads  of  transit  systems 
may  be  skating  on  tlain  ice.  Their  pen- 
sion rights  may  have  been  determined 
long  ago.  After  a  certain  numt>er  of 
years,  the  sums  are  rather  fancy.  Yet 
the  proposed  language  would  require  that 
the  rights  and  benefits  of  all  beneficiaries 
shall  be  preserved. 

I  call  attention  to  another  item  wliich 
appears  in  the  bill.  On  page  3.  line  21, 
the  provision  would  apply  "imder  exist- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreements,  or 
otherwise." 

I  have  always  had  a  rather  precise  no- 
tion about  the  English  language.  But  I 
invite  anyone  to  explain  what  the  words 
"or  otherwise"  mean.  They  may  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins  before  we  are  through. 
Thus  far  I  have  heard  no  explanation 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  to  what 
to  two  words  "or  otherwise"  may  include. 
Another  provision  on  page  3  provides 
that: 


AptH  ^ 


The  protection  of  individual  employee* 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  wltb 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shaU  In 
no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  6(2)  (f )  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  that  if  an  em- 
ployee woiics  a  years,  he  is  entitled  to  an 
addlUonal  2  years.  If  he  works  4  years. 
he  is  entitled  to  a  second  4  years. 


Is  the  pr(H>06al  a  bundle  of  feathers? 
We  recently  got  through  with  feather- 
bedding.  Three  years  ago  I  introduced  a 
bill.  The  Judiciary  Committee  conduct- 
ed hearings  on  it.  The  bin  was  designed 
to  relieve  some  of  our  carriers  of  the 
massive  expenses  resulting  from  feather- 
l>edding. 

We  could  not  obtain  action  on  the  bill 
in  this  body.  The  other  body  would  not 
act  on  the  bill.  It  remained  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  look  at  the  inequity  of 
the  situation.  Yesterday  an  order  was 
issued  which  is  expected  to  provide 
as  much  as  or  more  than  $600  million, 
not  in  benefits,  but  in  easing  of  the 
burdens  of  the  carriers  l)ecause  of  rigid 
featherbeddlng. 

If  Senators  desire  to  read  some  enrich- 
ing testimony.  I  suggest  that  they  read 
the    findings   of    the    Commerce   Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
At  one  time  way  stations  were  estab- 
lished along  railroad  lines.    Their  dis- 
tance apart  was  measured  by  how  far  a 
team  and  wagon  with  a  load  of  grain 
could  travel  to  and  from  a  farm  in  a 
given  day.    Many  of  those  way  stations 
were  set  6  miles  apart.     That  Is  where 
the  country  elevator  was  built.    The  op- 
erator of  the  station  may  still  be  there. 
The  testimony  shows  that  in  many  cases, 
for  as  much  as  15  minutes  a  day,  an 
employee  receives  a  full  day's  pay.  There 
was  no  relenting  in  Uiat  equity  until  a 
case  went  from  the  district  court  in  Chi- 
cago to  the  Court  of  Ai^Teals  for  the 
Fourth  Circxiit  and  then  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  never  save  the  carriers  and 
enable  the  railroads  or  any  kind  of  tran- 
sit system  in  our  country  to  operate  effi- 
ciently, if  we  put  that  kind  of  burden 
on  them. 

Railroads  such  as  the  B.  ft  O..  the 
Pennsylvania,  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Milwaukee  Sjrstem,  and  the  Chicago  ft 
Northwestern  are  all  operating  transit 
systems  and  carrying  commuters.  I  sup- 
pose the  New  Yortc,  New  Haven  ft  Hart- 
ford is  in  difficulty  today  Uurgely  on  ac- 
count of  their  commuter  system.  When 
we  think  of  the  transportation  problem, 
we  must  think  of  the  whole  problem. 
Yet  what  is  the  approach? 

Pending  now  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  is  a  bill  which  would  freeze' 
mergers  until  the  31st  of  December 
1963.  The  bill  was  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KKFAtnm]. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hkttska]  and  I  fought  the  bill  to  a  stand- 
still. There  were  hundreds  of  pages  of 
hearings. 

The  bill  was  introduced  again  in  the 
present  Congress.  A  Jurisdictional  dis- 
pute developed,  but  the  C(»nmittee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  jurisdiction  and  there 
will  be  hearings. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  begging, 
entreating,  and  supplicating  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  let  them 
go  through  with  their  merger  in  order  to 
impart  health  to  those  systems.  If  we 
wUl  quit  abusing  them  with  a  club,  we 
shall  not  need  the  bill  that  is  before  us 
today,  with  its  handouts. 


In  one  breath  we  belabor  the  rail- 
roads with  a  club,  and  then  we  come 
along  with  a  bag  of  sugar  candy,  as  If 
that  would  do  the  Job. 

On  page  4  of  the  Morse  amendment 
another  provision  appears  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention: 

(4)  assurances  of  employment  to  employ- 
ees of  acquired  mass  transportation  systems 
by  the  acquiring  or  operating  entitles — 
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What  is  the  general  purpose  of  this 
bill,  if  it  is  not  consolidation  and  effi- 
ciency? How  will  that  be  achieved,  un- 
less some  Jobs  are  abandoned  in  the 
process?  How  could  people  be  assiu-ed? 
Suppose  they  are  not  needed.  Suppose 
in  the  case  of  motormen  100  are  lost. 
What  will  be  done  with  them?  Where 
will  they  be  put? 

This  refers  to  assurances  of  employ- 
ment by  the  operating  entities  and  to 
priority  of  employment  or  reemployment 
of  employees  terminated  or  laid  off.  That 
is  pretty  loose  language.  I  would  hate 
to  be  confronted  with  tliat  Idnd  of  re- 
sponsibility. Mr.  President  if  I  were  going 
to  direct  one  of  these  mass  transit  op- 
erations. 

Then  there  are  to  be  paid  training  or 
retraining  programs.  What  is  to  be  the 
limit  in  terms  of  money?  What  is  to 
be  the  limit  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  re- 
training involved?  Shall  we  go  all  over 
the  whole  field?  Would  that  solve  the 
problem?    I  have  grave  doubts. 

This  is  filled  with  a  lot  of  uncertainty. 
I  must  say  that  the  language  of  the 
Magnuson  proposal  is  not  much  better 
except  of  course  that  there  is  no  pro- 
vision that  a  bankrupt  outfit  could  get 
the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

That  is  as  clear  as  crystal  for  anybody 
to  read,  "such  company  has.  prior  to  such 
acquisition,  been  declared  bankrupt."  If 
that  Is  not  an  open  invitation  to  go  into 
receivership  I  give  up. 

We  have  some  of  those  situations  out 
home  but  that  does  not  mean  that  I 
have  to  bail  them  out  with  the  taxpayers' 
money  or  ultimately  with  the  money  of 
the  people  who  are  to  ride  on  these  sys- 
tems.   That  is  the  public. 

I  defy  Senators  to  find  a  line  in  the 
Morse  amendment  that  even  mentions 
the  public  interest.  Why  that  term  has 
been  glorified.  It  lias  been  embroidered. 
It  has  been  couched  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage on  this  fioor — the  public  interest 
I  ask  Senators  to  find  that  in  the 
Morse  amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  down  that  road. 
I  am  not  going  down  that  road. 

The  sensible  thing  would  be  not  only 
to  send  this  back  to  the  committee  but 
also  to  embrace  a  proposal  offered  yes- 
terday to  let  the  whole  problem  go  to 
the  Commerce  Department,  where  it  be- 
longs, histead  of  to  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  to  let  that 
Department  give  some  real  study  to  it 
and  come  up  with  someUilng  quite 
worthwhile. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  ought  to  have  a  better  estimate 


as  to  where  lies,  really,  the  end  of  the 
road.  The  Administrator  himself  be- 
fore the  committee  estimated  a  cost  of 
more  than  $0  billion  for  this  program. 
His  estimate  falls  far  short  of  the  mark. 
Year  after  year,  imder  the  impulses  of 
Inflation,  wages  and  the  costs  of  ma- 
terials go  higher  and  higher.  I  do  not 
believe  we  could  consummate  that  pro- 
gram finally  for  $30  bilUon,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  plow  that  long  furrow  untU 
I  feel  reasonably  sure  where  the  end  will 
be.  or  at  least  some  kind  of  end.  because 
this  is  going  to  be  a  gargantuan  burden 
before  wc  get  through. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
every  dictate  of  prudence  should  per- 
suade the  Senate  not  only  to  defeat  the 
Morse  amendment  but  also  to  defeat  the 
biU. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment   offered    by    the    Senator    from 
Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  2  minutes.  

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  2 
~  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  made  my  case 
against  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  already  today.  As  to  the 
first  point  the  Senator  raises,  we  have  a 
great  dilemma  in  this  debate.  There  is 
great  concern  on  the  part  of  many  in 
the  Senate  ahout  using  the  bill  to  enable 
State  govenmiental  agencies  to  force 
the  piu^hase  of  a  transit  company  upon 
its  private  owners.  We  have  taken  the 
position  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  a 
party  to  that  action.  If  there  is  a  sit- 
uation in  which  a  transit  company  is 
going  bankrupt,  has  gone  bankrupt,  or 
is  in  receivership,  then  we  think  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  in  a  position  to 
make  the  decision  as  to  whether  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  for  a  city  which 
wants  to  buy  that  kind  of  transit  com- 
pany to  buy  it. 

My  amendment  would  make  that  pos- 
sible. I  tried  to  make  clear  earlier  to- 
day that  my  amendment  would  not 
make  it  possible  for  a  city  to  force  a 
transit  company  to  sell  when  it  did  not 
want  to  sell  by  getting  Federal  money  it 
could  use  in  the  purchase  of  that 
company. 

I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  position 
for  us  to  take.  It  Is  a  position  that 
meets  the  objections  which  many  earlier 
made  In  respect  to  the  bill. 

Now.  as  to  all  the  arguments  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  as  to 
what  the  bill  would  continue,  I  only  re- 
peat that^Jl  Vould  continue  the  status 
quo.  Whawver  the  labor  relations  situ- 
ation is  now,  it  should  be  continued. 
What  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  real- 
ly proposed  is  that,  without  an  hour's 
hearing,  we  should  pass  within  this  bill 
major  lal>or  legislation.  He  has  had 
much  to  say  about  a  make -work  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  have  problems 
about  make-work  programs.  We  shall 
have  to  handle   them  legislatively  and 


administratively  in  the  next  months  and 
a  few  yean  in  this  country,  and  that 
ought  to  be  done  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  handle  the  problem.  We 
should  not  pass  a  transit  bill  which  has  a 
sleeper  provision  in  it  which  would  take 
away  from  labor,  without  any  hearing 
whatsoever  or  any  opportunity  to  con- 
sider proof,  hard-won  rights  which  have 
been  won  over  the  years  through  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

I  repeat,  as  I  close,  the  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  that  we  would 
extend  the  status  quo  so  far  as  transit 
companies  are  concerned.  We  still 
would  have  before  us  the  problem  of 
settling  the  labor  problems  by  way  of 
separate  hearings  and  legislation. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  2  minutes 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  be  glfd  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  further 
time? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  may  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  should  like  the  Senator. from  Oiegon 
to  tell  us  one  thing. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  ai>art  from  the 
clauses  in  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  private  companies,  the 
amendment  would  add  one  thing  to  the 
labor  clauses  already  in  section  10(c)  of 
the  bill  and  that  is  the  so-called  Wash- 
ington agreement,  which  is  incorp>orated 
in  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstato  Com- 
merce Act.  I  understand  that  that  sec- 
tion has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Record, 
but,  to  be  sure,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  already  put  that 
in  the  Record,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
included  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(f)  As  a  condition  of  its  approval,  under 
this  paragraph  (2),  of  any  transaction  In- 
volving a  carrier  or  carriers  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  ]>art,  the  Com- 
mission shall  require  a  fair  and  equitable 
arrangement  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
railroad  employees  affected.  In  Its  order  of 
approval  the  Commission  shaU  Include  terms 
and  conditions  providing  that  during  the 
period  of  4  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
such  order  such  transaction  will  not 
result  In  employees  of  the  carrier  or 
carriers  by  railroad  affected  by  such 
order  being  in  a  worse  position  with 
respect  to  their  employment,  except  that  the 
protection  afforded  to  any  employee  pur- 
suant to  this  sentence  shaU  not  be  required 
to  continue  for  a  longer  period,  following 
the  effective  date  of  such  order,  than  the 
period  during  which  such  employee  was  la 
the  employ  of  such  carrier  or  carriers  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  such  order.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  an  agreement  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  said  employees 
may  hereafter  be  entered  into  by  any  carrier 
or  carriers  by  railroad  and  the  duly  author- 


teed  representative  or  representatives  of  Its 
or  their  employees. 

Washington  agreement.  May  21,  ISM:  Bm- 
ployees  affected  solely  by  or  in  anticipation  of 
a  "coordination."  Does  not  apply  to  employ- 
ees affected  solely  by  other  causes.  Bmployee 
not  regarded  as  deprived  of  employment  In 
case  of  death,  reslgnatkm,  retirement,  dis- 
missal for  cause.  f\ir lough  bscause  at  re- 
duction of  forces  due  to  seasonal  require- 
ments of  service,  or  If  not  affected  within  3 
years  of  coordination. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, when  he  argued  this  matter,  said 
that  would  compel  us  to  continue  the 
employment  of  a  man  who  might  be  a 
drunkard,  who  might  be  a  bad  driver, 
who  might  have  some  reason  tor  being 
fired  under  the  normal  work  rules. 

As  I  understand  the  language,  so  that 
the  language  may  be  clear,  the  so-«alled 
Washington  agreement  uses  the  follow- 
ing operative  words:  that  the  employees 
shall  not  be  "in  a  worse  position  with 
respect  to  their  employment." 

Does  the  Senator  construe  that  to 
mean— this  is  the  way  I  construe  it — 
that  all  the  normal  work  rules  and 
practices  in  effect  at  present  under  col- 
lective bargaining  woiild  remain  fully  in 
effect?  It  would  not  mean  that  a  man 
could  not  be  fired  for  proper  cause  as  he 
can  under  present  conditions.  It  would 
merely  mean  that  he  shall  not  enjoy  a 
worse  tenure  than  he  enjoys  now  \mder 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  or  any 
other  agreement  or  arrangement. 

.Mr.  MORSE.  The  Soiator.from  New 
York  has  put  more  clearly  and  potently 
than  has  the  Senator  from  Oregon  ex- 
actly the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
means. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  the  only  thing  added  by  the  labor 
aspect  of  the  provision  is  the  Washing- 
ton agreement? 

Mr.  MORSE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Other  than  that,  we  are 
dealing  with  acquisition  of  privato  com- 
panies, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  meet  the  woriles  of  persons 
like  myself  in  the  way  the  am^dment 
is  drafted.  I  certainly  am  glad  to  as- 
sociate myself  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  from  the  time  on  the 
bUl. 

I  point  out  that  the  inclusicHi  of  the 
reference  to  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  is  not  the  only 
change.  I  call  the  attention  of  Sen-  • 
ators  to  protective  arrangement  No.  2. 
The  bill  as  we  now  have  before  us  con- 
tains the  language:  "the  encouragement 
of  the  continuation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights." 

The  Morse  amendment  reads:  "the 
continuation  of  collective  liargaining  in 
any  situation  where  it  now  exists." 

Iliat  is  an  important  and  significant 
change. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
at  the  desk  an  amendment,  to  the  Morse 
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aaiesidment  which  I  now  call  up  and  ask 
to^bsve  stated,  and  which  I  offer  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  CMr.  Town]. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (liir. 
Baxwsm  In  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  Lbqiblativi  Clshk.  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  Insert,  after  the  comma  on  line 
14,  page  3,  of  the  Morse  amendment, 
the  following:  "and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  or  a  portion  of  the  project  is 
located,". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  myself  is  the  same  amendment  we 
proposed  2  days  ago  to  apply  at  page  26 
of  the  main  bill.  We  did  it  in  an  effort 
to  make  absolutely  certain  that  the 
statements  by  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  and  some  of  the  proponents  of 
the  bill,  namely,  that  It  was  not  intended 
that  State  law  be  usiui>ed  directly  or 
indirectly  by  this  legislation,  would  be 
effective. 

I  am  happy  to  point  out  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  who  is  handling  the  bill, 
voted  for  the  amendment.  He  carried 
.  out  his  commitment,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention that  the  bill  not  supersede  State 
_law,  by  supporting  the  amendment.  I 
regret  to  say  that  there  were  only  36 
votes  in  support  of  the  <ttnendment.  I 
suggest  that  some  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  amendment  might  have  had 
difficulty  in  voting  against  It  In  view  of 
the  stat«nent  made  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended, directly  or  indirectly,  to  super- 
sede State  law. 

All  this  amendment  does  is  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  where  there  Is 
a  State  law  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  standards  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
State  law  will  not  be  superseded  or  over- 
ridden. 

It  Is  all  very  well  and  good  to  say 
that  a  State  does  not  have  to  take  this 
aid;  that  it  can  go  on  with  an  incon- 
sistent provision  and  not  receive  aid 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  fair,  and  it  cer- 
tainly l8  an  indirect  way  of  having  Fed- 
eral law  supersede  State  law. 

While  some  of  us  may  not  have  great 
concern  about  State  law  being  superseded 
In  the  areas  Itemized  on  page  3  of  the 
Morse  amendment,  the  language  "with- 
out being  limited  to"  opens  it  up  to  an 
unknown  quantity. 

All  that  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  proposes  to  do  is  carry  out  what 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  expressed  as  an 
opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  case 
and,  what  the  proponents  of  the  main 
bill  have  stated  is  their  intention. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  the  floor  for  questions  or  comments 
on  my  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  as 
yet. 

Mr.  MOR8R  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  amendmoit  to  my  amendment  will 
be  defeated,  because  the  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment  was  the  subject  of 
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rather  extensive  debate  earlier  today,  in 
which  it  was  pcrinted  out  that  the  only 
time  a  transit  company  would  be  taken 
over  would  be  in  a  case  In  which  it  is 
bankrupt,  or  Is  in  receivership,  or  Is  fast 
growing  defunct,  and  the  Administra- 
tor feels  It  Is  in  the  public  interest  that 
it  be  takeh  over.  Only  in  those  situa- 
tions could  public  money  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Administrator  for  the  take- 
over. 

That  provision  protects  the  private 
enterprise  system  from  having  pressure 
put  on  it.  vls-a-vis  Federal  funds,  to  force 
the  private  company  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Earlier  in  the  day  we  discussed  the 
hypothetical  case  of  a  need  to  take  over 
a  company  which  has  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  its  employees, 
but  where  there  is  a  State  law  which 
prohibits  the  municipality,  for  example, 
from  bargaining  with  the  employees.  We 
said  that  if  such  a  situation  should  exist, 
in  those  limited  cases — and  they  would 
be  few  and  far  between — Federal  money 
could  not  be  made  available  unless  it  was 
done  by  use  of  the  Memphis  formula. 
We  discussed  the  Memphis  formula. 
Also  it  might  be  done  in  line  with  the 
possible  use  of  the  Atlanta.  Oa.,  case. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  myself  another 
2  minutes. 

We  are  still  waiting  to  learn  whether 
or  not  the  Atlanta,  Oa..  case  is  an  ap- 
propriate hypothetical  case,  because  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  Is  such  a  law  in  Oeorgia. 
But  let  us  assimie  there  is. 

The  Memphis  formula  involves  a  situ- 
ation in  which  a  transit  line  is  publicly 
owned,  but  in  which  there  is  a  law  which 
prohibits  collective  bargaining  with  the 
union.  However,  use  has  been  meule  of 
the  device  of  establishing  a  private  man- 
agerial conmiission  to  operate  the  line; 
and  the  private  commission,  tinder  con- 
tract with  the  city,  handles  labor  rela- 
tions and  can  enter  into  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  employees. 

I  want  to  be  very  frank  as  I  say  this 
today:  In  rare  cases  in  which  local  law 
prohibits  collective  bargaining,  Federal 
money  would  not  be  available,  because 
it  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  policy  of 
the  bill. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
Oeorgia  law  does  not  prohibit  collective 
bargaining  by  the  cities,  ^d  therefore 
the  Oeorgia  case  has  been  removed  from 
the  debate. 

The  only  situation  we  have  is  the  hy- 
pothetical case  that  I  have  discussed,  in 
which  there  might  be  a  line  that  is  de- 
funct, or  is  going  defunct,  which  the  city 
wants  to  take  over,  and  in  which  there 
Is  a  State  law  which  prohibits  the  mu- 
nicipality from  having  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  with  the  employees 
of  the  system,  in  the  event  the  munlci- 
IMdity  takes  over  the  private  company, 
whereas  the  provision  of  the  bill  is  that 
the  agreement  must  be  continued.  But 
in  that  situation  all  a  city  needs  is  a 
good  lawyer,  such  as  the  city  of  Memphis 
had.  It  established  a  private  commls- 
8i<m,  imder  a  contract  by  which  the  pri- 


vate cominiasion  operates  the  line  and 
has  an  agreement  with  the  employees. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated,  because  It  would  cause  great 
confusion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  pointed  out  that  a  singular 
type  of  situation  might  arise,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  the  phrase  "without  being 
limited  to"  opens  this  subject  up  to  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  that  the  singular 
situation  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred  could  be  very  wide- 
spread. I  can  see  no  harm  to  the  legis- 
lation resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
other  day  there  were  36  votes  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  to  the  main  bill,  which 
was  supported  by  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  pretty  weU  speaks  for  itself. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  will  not  press  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.' Muxes]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th^ 
question  now  recurs  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSKl.  The  yeas  and  najrs  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OorbI, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers  1 , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bsimrrrl.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  CaslsonI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
Nicx]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bnnfrrr]  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
would  each  vote  "najfc" 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52. 
nays  41.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

B»rtlett 

Bkyb 

Beall 

Bible 

Brewster    • 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Kdmondson 

Knsle 

aruenlng 

Hart 


Allott 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cburcb 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Olrksen 
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Hartke 

Hayden 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

JackAon 

Jarlts 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long.  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 
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Kl  lender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pul  bright 
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HUl 

Holland 
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Muskie 
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Prouty 
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Randolph 
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Sal  tons  tall 

Symington 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Jordan  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 
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Long.  La 

McCleUan 

Meebem 

Mmar 

Monroney 

Morton 
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Mundt 
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Robertson 
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Boott 


Bennett 
Carlson 
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Simpson 

Smith 

Sparkman 
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Thurmond 
Towsr 

WlUUuns,Del. 
Toung.  N.  Dak. 


OoPf 
Moas 

Smathers 


Tar  borough 


So  Mr.  MoKsi's  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  22  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clbrk.  On  page  10. 
between  lines  21  and  22,  it  Is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  No  part  of  any  i4>proprlat«d  funds 
may  b«  expended  pursuant  to  authorization 
given  by  ibis  Act  for  any  technological  re- 
Marcb  or  development  activity  ualMs  tucb 
expenditure  la  conditioned  upon  provisions 
determined  by  the  Administrator,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  be  etfee- 
tlve  to  Insure  that  all  Information,  uaea, 
products,  proceaaee,  patents,  and  other  de- 
velopments rwultixkg  from  that  activity  will 
(with  such  exceptions  and  limitations  as 
the  Administrator  may  determine  after  oon- 
suItaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
be  necessary  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
defense)  be  made  freely  and  fully  avaUable 
to  the  general  public.  Nothing  contained 
In  this  subsection  shall  deprive  the  owner  of 
any  background  patent  relating  to  any  such 
activity  of  any  right  which  that  owner  may 
have  under  that  patent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

On  pages  9  and  10  of  the  bill  provision 
is  made  for  a  considerable  amount  of  re- 
search and  development  to  be  done  by 
Government  financing.  My  amendment 
follows  the  precedent  which  Congress 
has  followed  on  other  occasions  with  re- 
spect to  the  I>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  coal 
research  bill,  the  helium  gas  research 
bill,  the  Atomic  EInergy  Commission,  and 
the  practice  In  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  which  provides  that  when  Fed- 
eral money  is  spent  upon  research,  the 
benefits  of  that  research  will  be  made 
fully  available  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 

My  amendment  Is  designed  to  prevent 
the  sort  of  thing  which  occurs  in  some 
departments,  when  a  contractor  Is  per- 
mitted to  have  a  private  patent  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  research  and  either 
charge  a  higher  fee  or  deny  the  benefits 
of  the  patent  completely  to  the  people 
of  the  country  in  general. 

So  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
make  certain  that  in  spending  research 
money,  the  benefits  of  the  research  will 
be  made  available  to  all  the  people  of  the 
country  and  to  all  communities  which 
are  sought  to  be  benefited  by  the  biU. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  proposal  was 
not  considered  by  the  committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  It  had  been  considered  by 
the    committee,    the    coauaittee    would 


have  Included  in  the  bill  langiiage  to 
cover  thla  altuation.  Just  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  other  committees  have  cared  for 
this  tsrpe  of  proposal  in  considering 
measures  relating  to  research. 

I  believe  the  managers  of  the  bill  will 
agree  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  a  similar  amendment  has 
been  added  to  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment;  I  think  it  Is  a  good 
one. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  it 
has  been  added  to  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  research  that  has  been 
passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  imderstand, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Several  Senators 
have  been  considerably  alarmed  by  the 
fact  that  language  similar  to  this  is  in 
the  Space  Agency  Act — the  act  creating 
NASA.  Whereas  contractors  receive, 
on  a  cost-plus  basis,  7  percent  for  doing 
research  and  development,  the  act  in- 
tends that  the  fruits  of  the  research,  in 
the  form  of  patents,  should  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  SUtes.  However, 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  has  appar- 
ently been  trying  to  promulgate  rules 
which  would  enable  him  to  give  patents 
to  the  contractors,  in  addition  to  the  7 
percent  they  receive  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  taken 
the  lead  in  opposing  that  practice,  and  I 
have  Joined  him.  However,  hearings 
were  called  for  when  Congress  was  not 
in  session,  and  no  one  from  the  legisla- 
tive branch  was  present  to  protest. 

Is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  worded  so  that  there  will  not 
be  a  repetition  of  what  Is  sought  to  be 
done  by  the  Space  Agency  in  connection 
with  patents? 

BCr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem  in  NASA.  In 
that  instance,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  has  the  power  to  waive  patent 
rights  if  he  finds  such  action  to  be  in 
the  national  interest.  What  the  Admin- 
istrator of  NASA  proposes  to  do  is  to 
find  that  a  monopoly  is  in  the  national 
interest  as  a  general  rule;  and  to  waive 
patent  rights  in  general  in  all  cases  in 
which  it  can  be  established  in  advance 
that  patent  rights  should  be  waived. 

Tt\e  language  of  my  amendment  is 
more  closely  drawn.  The  language  in 
the  NASA  Act  was  a  compromise.  I  be- 
lieve it  satisfies  no  one.  The  language 
of  this  amendment  Is  drawn  strictly  on 
the  principle  that  the  public  is  enUtled 
to  the  full  benefit  of  Information  derived 
from  Government  research. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  It  not  true  that 
NASA,  having  failed  to  have  the  legis- 
lation amended  so  that  it  could  give 
away  patent  rights,  is  attempting  to  do 
so  by  regulations? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  regret  to 

say  that  that  seems  to  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     I  congratulate  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  upon  his  amend- 


ment.   It  is  drawn  so  that  there  will  not 
be  a  repetition  of  that  kind  of  action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  upon  his  diligence  in  this 
field  and  to  thank  him  for  offering  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  with  all  amendments  dis- 
posed of,  the  bill  now  contains  five 
amendments  which  were  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  desire  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  subcommittee  on  Sur- 
face Transportation  for  Its  expeditious 
handling  of  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  I  especially  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThuhmondI  ,  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  and  will  vote  against  It. 

I  pay  my  sincere  compliments  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon]  for  his  ronarkably  fine  presen- 
tation of  the  bill  in  so  short  a  time;  and 
to  Mr.  Levin,  our  able  assistant,  who 
helped  us  all  the  way. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill,  so 
that  it  may  accomplish  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  Introduced. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina^  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  in  my  individual  views  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  report  on  this  leg- 
islation, I  ,am  opposed  to  enactment  of 
the  urban  mass  transit  legislation.  This 
proposal  deals  primarily  with  transpor- 
tation, and  yet  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee was  allowed  slightly  less  than  2  weeks 
to  consider  it.  The  field  of  transporta- 
tion falls  entirely  within  the  realm  of 
responsibility  of  the  Conunerce  Commit- 
tee. Duiing  this  short  period,  hearings 
were  held  by  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  and  every  attempt  was 
made  to  amend  the  bill  so  aa  to  make  it 
more  consistent  with  a  strong  and  vi- 
brant national  transportation  policy. 

The  basic  objective  of  our  Nation's 
transportation  system  is,  in  the  words  of 
President  Kennedy,  "to  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  the  fast,  safe,  and  economic 
transportation  services  needed  in  a 
growing  and  changing  economy  to  move 
people  and  goods  at  the  lowest  cost  con- 
sistent with  health,  convenience,  na- 
tional security,  and  other  brcMul  public 
objectives."  This  pronouncement  by  the 
President  Is  certainly  the  objective  which 
we  all  seek  to  achieve  for  our  Nation's 
transportation  systeih.    As  is  usually  the 
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case,  howerer,  although  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  basic  objective  in 
mind,  there  are  many  and  rarled  otAa- 
ions  as  to  the  method  of  achiering  this 
objectire.  Last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Ccunmeroe.  Hon.  Luther  H.  Hodges,  in  a 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Coomierce 
Committee,  stated  the  basic  principle  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  strirlng 
to  achlere  this  goal.    He  said: 

W«  b«lleT«  tlutt  tfcls  baalc  obJecUv*  can 
and  must  b«  actileved  primarily  by  continued 
reUance  on  xinsubaldlzcd.  priTst«ly  owned 
facUltlM.  operaUng  under  the  Incentives  of 
private  profit. 

Mr.  President.  I  wholeheartedly  sub- 
scribe to  the  underlying  principle  con- 
tained In  this  statement,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  this  urban  mass  transit  leg- 
t  Islatlon  fails  to  meet  the  test  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

There  is  no  constitutional  authority 
for  the  National  OoTemment  to  enter 
this  field  of  activity,  which  is  purely 
local  In  nature.  There  have  been  very 
few  attempts  to  Justify  this  actlvl^  un- 
der the  Constitution  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son that  any  argument  must  fall  of  its 
own  weight  Certainly  it  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  commerce  clause 
ot  the  Constitution,  and  the  welfare 
clause  was  never  Intended  to  cover  ex- 
penditures for  such  activities  as  this. 
Had  the  welfare  clause  been  intended 
to  cover  such  a  broad  area,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  the  specific 
enumeration  of  delegated  powers  to  Con- 
gress, which  are  found  In  article  I,  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Constitution.  Also,  had 
the  welfare  clause  been  intended  to 
cover  such  a  broad  scope,  the  10th 
amendment  would  have  been  metuilng- 
less,  for  the  National  Government  "would 
have  had  all  powers  under  the  welfare 
clause  and  there  would  have  been  no 
powers  to  reserve  to  the  States  and  to 
the  pe<9le. 

The  lu-ban  mass  transit  proposals 
would  violate  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  otir  federated  system  of  govern- 
ment. Municipalities  are  subdivisions 
of  States,  although  the  States  are  not 
subdivisions  of  the  National  Oovem- 
ment.  The  Congrefls  should  not  deal 
directly  with  a  subdivision  of  a  State. 
If  the  pending  bin  shall  be  enacted,  it 
win  mean  ttiat  the  State  governments 
win  be  bypassed  and  the  local  commu- 
nities will  be  required  to  place  more  reli- 
ance on  the  National  Government.  This 
would,  in  effect,  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  which  the  creation  of  the  Cabi- 
net position  of  the  I>partment  of  Urban 
AfTairs.  which  was  defeated  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  would  have  accom- 
plishea.  It  would  erode  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Federal  syston  Is  based 
and  relegate  the  State  governments  to  a 
position  inferior  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment in  questions  affecting  munici- 
palities and  urban  areas. 

The  Federal  aid  made  available  luider 
the  terms  of  the  bill  would  be  advanced 
directly  to  the  local  municipalities  for 
their  use  as  they  saw  fit,  as  long  as  they 
complied  with  the  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  HHFA.  This 
would,  of  necessity,  result  in  Federal  con- 
trol to  a  large  extent  over  the  transit 
systems    of   municipalities    and    urban 


areas.  Tlie  funds  would  be  made  avaa- 
able  to  these  munlclpalittes  and  mten 
areas  only  on  the  onndttlon  that  they 
oomplled  with  strict  Fsderal  regulations, 
without  deviation.  Such  Niitlonal  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  would  result  in 
complete  control  over  this  aspect  of  local 
governmental  affairs.  It  is  easy  to  vis- 
ualize how  complete  control  over  this 
one  area  could  be  expanded  over  many 
other  areas  which  would  otherwise  be 
under  the  control  of  the  local  goverh- 
mental  unit.  Compliance  with  almost 
any  request  would  be  virtually  assured 
by  the  threat  of  withholding  funds  for 
transit  systems. 

Bfr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  sub- 
sidy program  would  set  a  precedent  and 
would  merely  be  the  forerunner  of  what 
could  be  expected  later.  Without  a 
doubt,  such  programs  would  be  extended 
to  cover  interstate  carriers  and  would 
increase  National  Government  control 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  only  altern- 
ative would  be  the  complete  nationaliza- 
tion of  transportation  systems. 

Urban  mass  transit  is  not  a  national 
question.  It  is  a  local  one.  and  should 
be  left  for  local  solution  and  local  con- 
troL  Municipalities  can  sell  bonds,  ex- 
empt fnxn  taxation  by  the  National 
Government,  to  ftaiance  their  own  transit 
systems.  All  that  this  requires  is  that 
the  citizens  of  the  local  areas  recognize 
their  problem  and  display  the  willing- 
ness to  adtve  It  locally.  It  would  be  un- 
just to  saddle  the  entire  economy  with 
the  tax  burden  which  would  be  reqidred 
upon  approval  of  this  legislation.  The 
iMresent  state  of  our  National  economy 
dictates  the  need  for  less  PMeral  ex- 
paidlttires  rather  than  more.  While  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  the  exact  amount 
of  expenditures  which  would  result  from 
enactment  of  this  measure,  it  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  total  could  reach  the 
$10  bi]]l<m  mark,  or  poasibly  kiore. 

Even  if  the  National  Government  had 
Juriadletion  to  act  4n  this  field,  and  this 
authority  Is  completely  ladclng,  the 
funds  which  would  be  reqttired  are  simply 
not  available.  After  viewing  the  prob- 
lem objectively,  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  spend 
this  huge  sum,  considering  the  present 
state  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  ' 

Mr.  President,  very  little  research  has 
been  condiicted  in  the  area  of  urban 
mass  transportaticm.  The  testimony  be- 
fore the  Sin^ace  Transportation  Sub- 
committee reveals  av^tartllng  lack  of 
knowledge  Tlv^the-'field.  Coupled  with 
this  is  a  sparsity  of  information  as  to 
the  practical  aspects  of  this  plan.  It 
would  be  foolish  for  Congress  to  authorize 
this  vast  expenditure  of  funds  for  pro- 
grams which  have  never  been  investi- 
gated, and  whose  effectiveness  has  not 
been  demonstrated  and  cannot  be 
assured. 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
relative  to  Senate  bill  6,  I  want  to  tay 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  a  seriom  tnms- 
portation  problem  does  exist.  The  rapid 
growth  of  our  cities  has  spawned  many 
new  suburban  complexes,  unsightly  free- 
ways, and  inadequate  and  outdated  mass 
transit  facilities.  Our  population  con- 
tinues to  increase  steadily,  and  Am«rl- 
cans  are  stepping   up   their   migration 
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from  rural  to  urban  areas.  These 
trends  both  point  up  and  aggravate  the 
problem  of  urban  mass  tranqwrtatlon. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  the  millions 
of  commuters  who  must  dally  spend  sev- 
eral hours  battling  clogged  highways 
and  trafDc  Jams. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  are  critical 
that  the  entire  program  Is  placed  under 
the  Federal  Housing  Administrator  who 
Is  empowered  to  determine  which  plans 
the  Government  win  underwrite  and 
which  it  win  not.  It  leaves  too  much 
to  the  arbitrary  whim  and  discretion  of 
the  Administrator. 

They  also  contend  that  enactment  of 
this,  measure  would  be  another  attempt 
to  solve  municipal  probl«ns  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  and  would  be  another  long  step 
toward,  domination  of  essentially  local 
responsiblUties  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. 

Many  urban  communities  have  al- 
ready indicated  a  preference  to  resolve 
their  transit  problems  without  Federal 
grants.  For  example,  voters  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  last  year  approved  a 
$792-minion  bond  issue  to  finance  an 
entirely  new  transit  syst«n  without  out- 
side help.  In  Los  Angeles,  plans  are 
already  underway  to  finance  a  costly 
monorail  igrstem  almost  entirely  from 
fare-box  revenues.  And  so  it  goes,  in 
many  other  cities  as  well — ^Boulder, 
Qalo.;  Cleveland.  CMiio;  Chicago,  lU.;  the 
Greater  St.  Louis  area  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

For  me,  I  am  not  overly  concerned 
about  these  criticisms  to  the  measure. 
However,  I  am  greatly  concerned  with 
our  financial  plight  and  our  large  num- 
bers of  unemployed  peoirte. 

In  such  a  situation,  every  Member  of 
Congress  is  obliged  to  set  up  priorities  to 
determine  which  of  the  many  worthwhile 
measiues  proposed  before  the  Congress 
he  can.  consistent  with  fiscal  responsi- 
•bility.  and  in  good  conscience  support. 

We  must  be  very  careful  to  husband 
our  resources,  so  that  those  resources 
which  are  available  to  meet  our  domestic 
problems  must  be  applied  only  to  those 
problems  which  are  most  pressing. 

The  domestic  problem  which  looms  as 
most  critical  is  oar  ailing  economy — 
large  numbers  of  Americans  who  are  un- 
employed, our  shaky  fiscal  sitiuttion. 
The  President  himself  has  caUed  this 
America's  No.  1  problem;  he  has  recog- 
nized this  in  the  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  1964.  which  calls  for  a  reduction 
in  Federal  expenditures  in  those  areas 
not  related  to  national  defense. 

In  spite  of  the  limited  S-year  author- 
isation of  $375  million  called  for  In  the 
mass  transit  bin.  there  is  littie  doubt 
that  the  progniqa  win  cost  billions  of 
doUars  over  the-*  next  decade,  with  no 
end  in  sight  A  report  prepared  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Housing 
Administrator  has  estimated  that  capital 
requirements  alone  in  the  next  10  years 
would  total  nearly  $0  billian. 

Once  the  program  is  started,  very  few 
city  administrations  with  a  real  or 
imagined  transit  problem  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  appeal  of  a  free  bandoot  from 
Washington,  no  matter  how  aide  they 
might  be  to  solve  the  problem  on  their 
own. 


It  would  be  fiscally  irreqwnsible  to 
talk  about  committing  the  Government 
to  spending  $9  billion,  at  a  time  when 
our  national  budget  faces  a  deficit  of 
at  least  $8.8  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  at  least  $11.9  bllUon  in  fiscal 
1964! 

It  would  be  flnanclaUy  disastrous  to 
bfidloon  the  Federal  debt  beyond  the 
present  high  level  of  $300  biUion,  and 
add  to  the  high  interest  costs  the  Federal 
Government  already  is  pasring  on  this 
tremendous  indebtedness. 

It  would  be  economically  unsound  to 
enact  at  this  time  legislation  which 
would  substantiaUy  increase  domestic 
expenditures  on  a  matter  which,  whUe 
serious,  is  considerably  overshadowed  by 
the  problems  of  our  lagging  economy. 

The  plight  of  our  economy  requires 
that  a  substantial  tax  cut  be  enacted  this 
year,  a  reduction  sizable  enough  to  In- 
vigorate our  national  economy.  A  rea- 
sonable scale  of  priorities  does  not 
Justify  enactment  of  this  $375  mlUlon 
bin  which  eventually  wotild  cost  $10  bU- 
llon  and  would  threaten  passage  of  a  tax 
cut  measure  Indispensable  to  strengthen 
our  economy. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  if  this  blU 
is  enacted  into  law.  my  own  State. 
Hawaii,  would  be  required  to  pay  an  out 
of  proportion  to  the  benefits  it  would 
derive  from  Federal  grants.  Figuring  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Hawaii's  nearly 
700.000  citizens  would  have  a  $37  mllUon 
bUl  over  the  next  10  years.  The  total 
assets  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit 
Co.,  Ltd.,  according  to  the  1961  figures 
iMTPearing  in  the  Manual  of  Hawaii  Se- 
ciuities.  was  valued  at  less  than  $5  mfi- 
Uon.  Based  on  these  figures,  the  $37 
mlUion  that  would  be  taken  away  from 
the  people  of  HawaU  would  be  sufficient 
to  replace  the  assets  and  faculties  of  the 
Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  Co.  seven  times 
over. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Hawaii's  transit 
problems  can  be  solved  for  far  lees  than 
the  $37  mllUon  that  this  legislation  wlU 
take  from  us.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
overriding  reason  I  am  voting  against 
this  measure. 

The  primary  reasons  I  am  voting 
against  thjs  proposal  are  because  of  cm- 
great  defldt  and  our  need  to  cut  taxes. 
I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  have  a  large 
tax  cut  this  year  to  reinvigorate  our 
economy  and  to  cut  down  our  large  un- 
employment For  these  reasons,  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  at  this  time  sumwrt  the 
measure  now  under  consideration. 

Under  more  favorable  economic  cir- 
cumstances, when  we  have  reoovered  our 
economic  vltaUty,  reduced  our  unem- 
ployment, and  at  a  time  when  we  can 
again  enjoy  a  forward  surge  along  aU 
economic  fronts,  the  mass  transit  bin 
might  more  reasonably  be  considered. 
But  under  our  present  national  economic 
stress,  a  national  fiscal  policy  for  sound 
economic  growth  requires  that  there  be 
greater  selectivity  of  our  new  nondef  enae 
spenamg  programs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
do  the  Senators  who  are  In  charge  of  the 
time  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  them? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  the  time  imder  my  controL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ijoulsiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  shan 
srield  back  most  of  my  time. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  bin 
win  be  defeated  —  unfortunately  —  al- 
though I  have  labored  in  this  vineyard 
for  4  days  now.  in  an  effort  to  obtain  its 
defeat. 

I  believe  everyone  should  understand 
what  Is  at  issue  here.  The  question  is 
not  whether  there  is  need  for  Improve- 
ment of  mass  transportation  faciUUes. 
We  can  assume  that  there  Is  such  need. 
The  question  is  not  whether  there  will 
be  increased  utilization  as  a  result  of 
such  improvement.  The  Issue  here  is 
that  once  more  the  Federal  Government 
is  invading  the  responsiblUties  of  the 
people  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  of  the 
local  commimities.  We  are  constantiy 
and  steadily  reducing  the  people  of  the 
country  to  a  state  of  dependency  on  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  extent  that 
one  day  they  wiU  be  completely  subordi- 
nate to  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  weakening  the  moral  fiber  of  oiir  peo- 
ple by  destrosrlng  their  sense  of  local 
responsibility  and  initiative. 

What  else  are  we  doing?  At  a  time 
when  we  are  piling  deficit  upon  deficit 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  mortgaging 
the  future  of  generations  yet  imbom. 
we  are  spending  stiU  more  money— $750 
miUion  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is  both 
economically  unsound  and  immoral  for 
us  to  saddle  our  chUdren  and  their  chU- 
dren  with  such  debts  that  we  may  have 
things  for  ourselves.  That  Is  the  basic 
consideration  which  is  involved  in  this 
case;  and  perhaps  some  day  the  people 
win  Judge  the  actions  we  take  in  this 
Chamber  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  An  remain- 
ing time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
Is.  ShaU  the  bUl  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes.       f 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  spent  4  arduous  days  on  this 
measure.  I  desire  to  take  this  occasion 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SPAUOiAif],  for  the 
managerial  skiU  he  has.  as  usual,  dis- 
played in  the  handling  of  the  bUl. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WzxxxAxcs]  is  also  entitled  to  high  com- 
mendation, for  his  original  sponsorship 
of  the  bin.  and  for  his  tireless  efforts  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  assure  Its  adoption. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  worked  assiduously  to  bring  to 


the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  which  would 
benefit  the  urban  areas  of  the  country. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  CAMNOir]  has  contributed 
mightily,  because  of  his  work  tn  con- 
nection with  the  Commerce  Committee 
amendments. 

I  extend  praise  also  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Ciwunerce  Committee,  the  Sen-  , 
ator  fnmi  Washington  [Mr.  MAomraoH]. 
I  beUeve  a  great  deal  of  credit  should 
go  to  the  SenattN*  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRsil  for  the  skillful  and  talented 
way  in  which  he  handled  the  very  diffi- 
cult amendment  which  has  been  con- 
sidered and  approved  by  the  Senate.  As 
usual,  he  has  displayed  great  sklU,  and 
discrimination  in  connection  with  these 
matters. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  GOiio  [Mr. 
Lauschk],  who,  although  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  the  biU,  made  his  fight,  and 
then  accepted  the  verdict  the  Senate 
rendered.  I  would  say  that  in  a  sense 
he  Is  responsible  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  better  bUl.  because 
of  his  initiative  In  having  the  biU  con- 
sidered by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
after  it  had  once  been  cleared  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  renUss  in 
the  performance  of  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
commend  and  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  TeXsM  [Mr. 
Towzr],  who  has  led  the  opposition  to 
the  bill  diuing  the  last  4  days,  and  who 
has  comported  himself  with  dignity  and 
restraint.  Certainly  he  has  performed  in 
a  way  which  does  credit  to  the  Senate 
and  to  himself. 

Lastly,  let  me  extend  my  appreciation, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  support  this 
measure,  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robxxtson]. 
While  he  has  never  favored  the  biU.  he 
interposed  no  objection  to  early  hear- 
ings on  it  in  his  committee,  and  in  fact 
dl9lAyed  great  courtesy  by  assisting  in 
the  expeditious  handling  of  the  matter. 
Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  wUl  the 
majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  today  and  tiie  remainder 
of  the  week. 

However,  first  I  should  observe  that 
the' debate  on  the  bin  was  kept  on  a  high 
and  a  constructive  note,  and  there  was 
probably  an  absolute  minimum  of 
speeches  on  extraneous  matters,  not  re- 
lated to  the  measure  before  the  Senate. 
I,  too,  salute  aU  the  members  of  the 
two  committees;  and  I  give  a  particular 
salute  to  my  genial  and  able  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Town],  who 
has  handled  himself  with  extraordinary 
skin,  and  who  very  ably  did  his  home- 
work before  coming  to  the  floor  to  make 
his  observations  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldeni.  I 
agree  with  evenrthlng  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
shotild  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  he  contemplates 
for  the  remainder  of  today  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  we^and.  In  view  of  a 
rather  Interesting  event  which  win  take 
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place  on  Monday  in  this  city,  whether 
he  taaa  any  plana  for  the  schedule  for 

that  day.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presklent,  in 
reply  let  me  say  there  wUl  be  no  further 
bnwtnMi  before  the  Senate  today,  except 
speeches  and  the  like,  with  the  possible 
ezoeptkn  ot  consideratkm  of  some  n<m- 
controireraial  nominations  and  inunl- 
Kratton  UHb,  following  completion  of 
our  action  on  the  pending  measure;  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  then  the  Senate 
will  adjourn  until  "Mnntt^y  morning. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  9 
A.M..  MONDAY 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
"  Senate  oxicludes  its  session  today.  It 
adjourn  until  9^|i!m.  on  Monday. 

The    VICE    ^RBBIDENT.       Without 
r      objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
BILL 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  Is  to  adjourn  from  today  to  Mon- 
day, I  hope  we  may  obtain  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  may  report  HJl.  2440,  the  pro- 
curement bill,  so  It  can  be  available  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mt.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  another  bill  which  we  would  like  to 
bring  up  next  week. 


to  schediile  the  so-called  jrouth  oppor- 
tunitlea  bin.  It  was  reported  this  week 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  we  can  take 
it  up  on  Tuesday,  or  upon  completion  of 
the  wHdemess  bUl. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
best  of  grace  and  spirit,  let  me  say  that 
I  always  ask  the  majority  leader,  when- 
ever opportunity  affords,  whether  he  can 
give  us  some  comfort  and  solace  regard- 
ing a  possible  recess  in  the  Easter  season. 
when  the  Joys  of  spring  are  everywhere, 
the  delights  of  the  cherry  blossoms  some- 
how tantalize  the  eye  and  the  taste,  and 
the  spirit  of  resurrection  is  upon  the 
earth  as  the  swelling  biids  burst  into 
life,  and  the  jonquils,  the  tulips,  and 
the  hyacinths  spring  forth  in  all  their 
beauty. 

However,  thus  far.  I  have  received  no 
real  comfort  from  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana;  but 
I  hope  this  spirit  is  havhig  an  impact 
upon  his  affable  genius,  and  that  he  can 
give  us  some  comfort. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WeU,>  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  Is  a  poesibility  that  there 
win  be  some  comfort  and  some  solace, 
but  It  depends  on  how  rapidly  we  get 
our  work  done.  If  the  work  is  done, 
Some  comfort  will  be  forthcoming 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  Invoking  the 
carrot  and  the  stick. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  one  further  ques- 
tion. How  many  Easter  eggs  must  go 
into  the  administration  basket  In  order 
that  we  might  earn  our- vacation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
comment  is  "No  comment " 


mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
authorised  to  nie  certam  reports  diulng 
the  recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LBOISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
ia  Intended  to  have  the  Senate  take  up. 
later  today,  the  wilderness  bill,  although 
no  other  action  will  be  taken  today  on 
that  measure.  The-cHstinguiahed  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amwusonl, 
the  dlstingiilshed  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CHTTRca],  and  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixott  and 
Mr.  DommcK]  have  all  been  informed, 
and  have  given  their  approval  to  having 
the  Senate  take  up  the  bill  this  after- 
noon and  to  having,  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  begin  sometime  Monday.  That 
is  our  hope. 

However,  as  the  minority  leader  has 
noted,  Monday  is  a  special  day,  because 
it  maiks  the  begizmlng  of  the  American 
League  baseball  season;  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  Washington  Senators  and 
some  other  team  wiU  have  a  game,  that 
day.  and  that  there  will  be  the  usual 
festivities  attendant  to  that 

So  we  shall  begin  our  session  on  Mon- 
day at  9  ajn..  In  the  hope  that  there 
win  bejdebate  on  the  wilderness  bill,  or 
on  the  off  chance  that.  If  not,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  able  to  take  up  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  win 
yield  further,  and  if  this  Is  a  fair  qutt- 
tion,  I  am  wondering  when  he  proposes 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINO  SES- 
SION  OF  THE  SENATE  NEXT  MON- 
DAY 

Mr^  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
majority  leader  yield,  so  that  I  may  make 
a  unanlmouB-conaent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senate  wfll  convene  next  Monday  at 
9  o'clock  ajn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  Lands  has  scheduled  hearings  on 
an  important  naUonal  park  bfll,  in  which 
the  two  Senators  from  Ifissonrt  are 
vitally  interested.  Arrangements  have 
been  laade  to  bear  two  witnesses  from 
Missouri  on  Monday  at  10  o'clock.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
interpoae  no  objection. 

The  VICB  PRE8IDKNT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
so  ordered. 


URBAN      MASS      TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  19<S 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (S.  6)  to  authorize  the  Hous- 
ing   and   Home    Finance   Administrator 
to  provide  additional  assistance  for  the    ' 
development  of  compretienslve  and  co-    ' 
ordinated  mass  transportation  systems, 
both  public  and  private,  in  metropolitan 
and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The     VICE     PRESIDENT.     The     biU 
liaving  been   read  the  third   time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?     On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorbI, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moes],  the 
Senator  from  Florida   (Mr.  SmathkrsI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Ya«- 
BOROUQHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  [Mr.  Ooaal    is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bbhmxtt]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  S^iator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  YAuoaovGH)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMnnac]. 
If  present  and  voUog.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  axMl 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathxss]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  •.nnngtxyg  pim^  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BairNrrT].  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caxuov], 
and  the  Senator  from  Odorado  [Mr.' 
DoMuncx]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caklson]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BxNvrrr]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ooai]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  vote  "ywL" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Doicnncx]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YAaaoaousH]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay^  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  62, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 


[No. 
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AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILE  COMMIT- 
TEE  REFOH'1'8  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
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Heiiberger 
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Bandoipb 
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Cotton 
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Curtla 

McCIellan 

Smith 

Dtrkaen 

MeOe* 

StMinia 
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Mecbem 
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NOT  VOTINO— 7 

BenneU 

Oore 

Tarboroucb 

CarUoa 

Uoee 

Domlnlck 

Smatben 

So  the  blU  (S.  6)  was  passed,  as 
foUows: 

Be  it  enmeted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepre*entative»  Of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriem  <«  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  majr  be  cited  as  the  "Urban  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  l»6a". 

FtMDoraa  ajtd  ptntposn 

Sac.  a.  (%)   Tfie  Congreas  finds — 

(1)  that  the  predominant  p«Lrt  of  the  Na- 
tion's populaUon  Is  located  iQ  Its  rapidly  ex- 
panding metropolitan  and  other  urban  areas, 
which  generally  cross  the  boundary  lines  of 
local  jurlsdietlobs  and  often  extend  into 
two  or  more  States; 

(3)  that  the  weKare  and  vitality  of  urban 
areas,  the  satisfactory  movement  of  people 
and  goods  within  such  areas,  and  the  ef« 
fecUveneas  of  housing,  urban  renewal,  hl^- 
way,  and  other  federahj  aided  programs  are 
being  Jeopardized  by  the  deterioration  or 
inadequate  provision  of  wban  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  aervloM,  the  Intensifica- 
tion of  traflic  congestion,  and  the  lack  of 
coordinated  transportation  and  other  de- 
velopment planning  on  a  comprehensive  and 
continuing  basis;   and 

(S)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  development  of  eflldent  and  ooordinated 
mass  transportation  systems  Is  eaaential  to 
ttie  solution  of  these  urban  problems. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  assist  In  the  development  of  Im- 
proved mass  transportation  facilities,  equip- 
ment, techniques,  and  methods,  with  the 
cooperation  of  mass  tranqxirtatlon  com- 
panlea  both  public  and  private; 

(3)  to  encourage  the  planning  and  estAb- 
Ushment  of  areawlde  urban  mass  transpoc- 
UUon  systems  needed  for  econc«nlcal  and 
desirable  urban  development,  with  the  co- 
operaUon  of  mass  transportation  companies 
both  public  and  prlTata;  and 

(3)  to  provide  aasistanoa  to  Bute  and 
local  governments  and  their  instriunentaU- 
Ues  in  financing  such  systems,  to  be  oper- 
ated by  public  or  private  masa  transportation 
companies  as  determined  by  local  needs. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions ot  this  Act.  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorised to  guarantee  qualified  revenue 
bonds  or,  where  the  Administrator  has  deter- 
mined that  such  guaranteed  revenue  bonds 
would  not  provide  the  financial  assistance 
required  by  the  applicant,  to  make  grants  or 
loans  (directly,  through  the  purchase  ot 
■ecurlUes  or  equipment  trust  certificates,  or 
otherwise)  to  aaalst  States  and  local  public 
bodies  and  agmieles  thereof,  and  mass  trans- 
portation companies  both  pubUo  and  private, 
in  nnanclng  the  acquisition,  construction, 
reconstnictlon,  and  improvement  of  faeili. 
Ues  and  equipment  for  use,  bjr  operation  or 
lease  or  otherwise,  in  mass  transportatloa 
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service  In  urban  areas  and  in  coordinating 
such  service  with  highway  and  other  trans- 
portatlon  In  such  areas.  Assistance  may  be 
provided  for  land  and  ImproveaMnts  acquired 
or  constructed  in  advance  of  sucli  use,  U  the 
Administrator  obtains  adequate  assurance  of 
repayment  of  the  asststance  where  the  land 
and  improvements  are  not  In  fact  put  to  the 
proposed  use  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  Kllgible  facilities  and  equipment  may 
inclixle  land  (but  not  pubUc  highways), 
buses  and  other  rolling  stock,  and  any  other 
real  or  personal  property  needed  for  an  effi- 
cient and  co<M-dinated  mass  transportation 
system.  No  guarantee  of  revenue  bonds, 
grant  or  loan  shall  be  provided  under  this 
section  unless  the  AdmlnlBtrator  determines 
that  the  applicant  (which  In  no  case  shall 
be  a  private  company)  has  or  wUl  have  (1) 
the  legal,  financial,  and  technical  capacity 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  project,  and  (3) 
satisfactory  continuing  control,  through  op- 
eration or  lease  or  otherwise,  over  the  use  of 
the  facilities  and  equipment.  The  applicant 
shaU,  with  respect  to  private  mass  trans- 
portation companies,  give  full  consideration 
to  the  exercise  of  such  continuing  control 
through  the  appropriate  existing  governmen- 
tal regulatory  agency  authorized  to  issue  to 
the  operating  company.  In  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  necessity, 
franchises,  or  other  indicia  of  operating  au- 
thority, the  authority  to  operate  as  a  private 
mass  transportation  company.  No  sucb 
funds  shaU  be  used  for  payment  of  ordinary 
governmental  or  nonproject  operating 
expenses. 

(b)(1)  No  financial  assistance  sliall  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof  for 
the  purpose,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  acquir- 
ing any  interest  in.  or  pvirchasing  any  facul- 
ties or  other  property  of  a  private  mass  trans- 
portation company,  or  for  the  piupoae  of 
constructing.  Improving,  cu'  reconstructing 
any  f aclUties  or  other  property  acquired,  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  from  any  such 
company;  Unless  (A)  such  company  has. 
prior  to  such  acquisition,  been  declared 
bankrupt  or  placed  into  receivership  by  a 
cotirt  of  competent  Jiirlsdictlon.  or  (B)  the 
Administrator  finds  that  such  assistance  is 
eaaential  to  a  program,  proposed  or  under 
active  preparation,  for  the  acquisition  of 
mass  transportation  facilities  or  property 
which  are  supplementary  to  the  service  pro- 
vided by  an  existing  publicly  owned  or  op- 
erated mass  transportation  system,  and  (C) 
in  either  situation  under  A  or  B,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
acting  Jointly  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
slons  of  section  10(c)  of  this  Act,  find  that 
the  project  to  be  assisted  complies  with  the 
requirements  set  forth  therein. 

(b)(3)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  to  any  State 
or  local  public  body  or  agency  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  by  contract  or  other- 
wise for  the  operation  of  mass  transporta- 
tion facilities  or  equipment  in  competition 
wHh.  or  supplementary  to.  the  service  pro- 
vidad  by  an  existing  mass  transportation 
coo^Mkny  unless  (A)  the  Administrator  finds 
that  such  assistance  Is  essential  to  a  pro- 
gram, propoeed  or  under  active  prepara- 
tion, for  a  unified  or  olBcially  coordinated 
tn-ban  transportation  system  as  part  of  the 
comprehensively  planned  devel(^nncnt  of  the 
urban  area.  (B)  the  Admliilstrator  finds  tliat 
such  program,  to  the  twiivinfiiitp  extent  feasi- 
ble, provides  for  the  participation  of  private 
mass  transportation  companies  and  (C)  the 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
acting  Jointly  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  19(c)  of  this  Act.  find  that 
such  program  compiles  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  therein. 

(c)  No  ^Bderal  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  extended  to  any  State  or  local  pub- 
lic body  or  agency  thereof  to  sasist  any  pri- 


vate mass  tran/q>ortatkm  eompaay 
the  Administrator  is  assured  thaS  tb» 
or  States  and  the  local  pohUe  bodlas  or 
agencies  thereof  in  the  area  oofiiiia*  by  a 
proposed  project  have  alTorded  tbe  ««w»«r*»»y 
every  feasible  relief,  compatible  with  their 
own  fiscal  responslMlities.  including,  but 
not  necessarUy  limited  to.  reUnqulahment 
of  real  property  taxes,  peraonal  propwty 
taxes  and  franchise  taxes;  and  no  FMaral 
assistance  shall  be  extended  under  this  Act 
to  any  State  or  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  to  assist  a  pubUc  mass  tranq>orta- 
tlon  company  or  any  division  or  segment  of 
Its  operations  when  one  or  more  other  divi- 
sions or  segments  are  <^>eratlng  profitably 
unless  the  Administrator  is  assured  that  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  division  or  seg- 
ment to  another  would  not  be  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  coordinated  mass 
transportation  system  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  propoeed  project. 

(d)  No  loan  shaU  be  made  under  this 
section  for  any  project  for  which  a  grant 
is  made  under  this  section,  except  grants 
made  for  relocation  payments  in  accordance 
with  section  18(b).  Loans  imder  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3). 
and  (3)  of  section  203(b)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1956.  The  authority  pro- 
vided In  section  203  of  such  amendments  to 
obtain, funds  for  loans  under  clause  (2)  of 
section  202(a)  of  such  amendments  shall 
(except  for  undisbursed  loan  commitments) 
hereafter  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator 
(without  regard  to  the  proviso  in  section 
202 (d)  of  such  amendments)  solely  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  loans  under  this  section. 

(e)  Section  208(a)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1956  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  o€  the  third 
sentence  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
"except  that  notes  or  other  obllgattona  Is- 
sued by  the  Administrator  to  the  Secretaty 
of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  funds  to  provide 
financial  assistance  tinder  section  302(a>  (2) 
(as  modified  by  section  S(d>  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TransportaUon  Act  of  196S)  sh^l  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determinsd  by  ^ke  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  ba^  of  the 
current  average  yield  on  outstanding  mar- 
ketable obligations  of  the  United  States  of 
comparable  maturitiea  as  of  the  last  day  at 
the  nu»th  preceding  the  issuance  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  notes  or  other  obliga- 
tions". 

Sac.  4.  Except  as  spedfled  in  section  14, 
no  Pedeml  financial  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  aectkm  S  iinlasa  the  Ad- 
ministrator aetermines  tliat  the  fafrtliUss  and 
equipment  for  which  the  assistance  Is  sought 
are  needed  for  carrying  out  a  program,  meet- 
ing criteria  established  by  htm,  for  a  unified 
or  oaotally  ooordinated  tirban  transporta- 
tl(w  system  as  a  part  of  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  urban  area,  and 
are  necessary  for  the  sound,  economic,  and 
desirable  development  of  such  area.  Such  a 
prdg^am  shall  encourage,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  the  partlclpatioa  of  private 
enterprise.  Where  faculties  and  equlpoaent 
are  to  be  acquired  wliich  are  already  being 
used  in  mass  tranq>ortati(Hi  service  in  the 
urban  area,  the  program  must  provide  tliat 
they  shall  l>e  so  improved  (through  mod- 
ernization, extension,  addition,  or  otherwise) 
that  they  wiU  better  serve  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  area. 

euASAimcxD  bono  raooBAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Administrator,  upon  ap- 
pUeatlon  of  a  State,  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof.  Is  authorlaed,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  gxuuuntee  the  payment  of  so  much 
of  the  interest  and  the  repayment  of  so 
much  of  the  principal  on  the  rerentie  bonds 
of  such  State,  local  public  body,  or  agency 
thereof  as  would,  but  for  such  guarantee, 
be  unpaid  when  due;  and 
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<3)  upon  tach  terms  am  h«  may  pr««crlbe, 
to  make  oommltmanta  to  guarantee  tbe  pay- 
ment of  Intereet  and  principal  of  any  tuch 
revenue  bond*  prior  to  the  date  of  execution 
or  sale  t&ereof . 

(b)  Kach  contraot  of  guarantee  made 
under  thla  Act  sbaU  run  to,  and  shall  be  for 
the  benefit  of,  the  owners  of  such  revenue 
bonds. 

(c)  Th«  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  BO  much  of  the  Interest  and  to  the  repay- 
ment of  so  much  of  the  principal  on  each 
revenue  bond  guaranteed  or  committed  to 
be  guaranteed  under  this  Act  as  would,  but 
for  the  guarantee  provided  for  by  this  Act 
be  unpaid,  when  due. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shaU  not  enter 
Into  any  contract  of  guarantee  (or  of  com- 
mitment to  guarantee)  under  this  Act  If 
such  contract,  when  taken  together  with 
other  contracts  of  guarantee  outstanding 
ruia»r  this  Act,  wo\ild  guarantee  the  payment 
of  bonds  exceeding  $376,000,000. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  charge  In 
connection  with  every  contract  of  guarantee 
under  this  Act  a  premlmn  equal  to  one- 
qiiarter  of  1  per  centum  of  the  face  value 
of  the  bonds  so  guaranteed. 

Smc.  8.  Tt>  be  eligible  for  a  guarantee  un- 
der this  Act,  any  revenue  bond  shall 

(1)  expressly  sUte  on  Its  face  that  the 
State,  local  pubUc  body,  or  agency  thereof 
Issuing  said  bond  has  waived  the  normal 
status  of  said  bond  as  exempt  from  the  pro- 
▼lsl<nis  of  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws,  and 
the  Interest  on  any  bond  expressing  such 
waiver  shall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  FMeral  Income  tax  laws; 

(2)  be  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
funds  for  a  program  (as  described  In  sec- 
tions 8(a)  and  4)  improved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  at  least  26  per  centum  of  the 
llnanolng  ot  such  program  shall  be  by  bonds 
or  seourltles  not  guaranteed  under  this  Act, 
so  that  the  federaUy  guaranteed  portion 
shall  not  constitute  more  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  {vogram; 

(3)  bear  Interest  at  an  average  Intereet 
rate  i4>proved  by  the  Administrator  and  have 
a  matxnlty  date  not  In  excess  of  fifty  years; 

(4)  be  detennlned  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  of  such  sormd  value  or  so  secured  as 
reasonably  to  assure  the  pvmctual  payment 
of  prlaelpal  and  Interest  on  the  date  or  dates 
such  payments  are  due  and  payable;  and 

(6)  be  Issued  under  a  trust  Indenture  duly 
entered  Into  between  the  State,  looal  public 
body,  or  agency  thereof  and  a  corporate 
trustee  approved  by  the  Administrator  con- 
taining all  of  the  provisions  reqtilred  by 
section  7  of  this  Act  and  such  other  pro- 
visions as  may  be  required  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
such  State,  local  public  body  or  agency 
thereof  and  the  trustee. 

8«c.  7.  (a)  A  trust  Indenture  or  supple- 
mental trust  Indenture  under  which  reve- 
nue bonds  giutfanteed  imder  this  Act  are 
Issued  shall  include  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator — 

(1)  requiring  the  State,  local  public  body, 
or  agency  thereof  to  Insure  that  the  mase 
rapid  transit  sjrstem  or'^oae  portions  there- 
of financed  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
is  properly  operated,  kept  at  all  times  in 
good  repair,  wotting  order,  and  condition, 
and  that  all  lawful  claims  for  labor,  mate- 
rtals.  and  suppUes  or  other  charges  are 
discharged  and  paid; 

(2)  requiring  the  State,  local  pubUc  body, 
or  agency  thereof  to  insure  that  the  rates! 
fares,  tolls,  rentals,  or  other  charges  in  con- 
nection with  the  services  and  facilities  tar- 
nlshed  from  the  mass  rapid  transit  system, 
or  any  part  thereof,  financed  from  part  or  all 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds,  are  at  least 
sulBclent  to  pay  the  principal  of  and  Interest 
on  the  bonds  as  they  become  due  and  pay- 
able,  together  with  all   expenses  of  opera- 


tion,  maintenance,   and  repair  of  the  sys- 
tem; 

(3)  requiring  the  SUte.  local  public  body, 
or  agency  thereof  to  pimctually  pay  or  cause 
to  be  paid  from  Its  revenues  the  principal  of 
all  guaranteed  revenue  bonds  and  the  In- 
terest thereon  on  the  date  or  dates,  at  the 
place  or  places,  and  in  the  manner  specified 
In  the  bonds;  and 

(4)  providing  for  the  systematic  accumu- 
laUon  of  revenues  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  all  guaranteed  revenue  bonds 
and  the  Intereet  thereon,  which  provisions 
shall  be  designed  to  assiire  that  the  State, 
local  public  body,  or  agency  thereof,  or  the 
trustee  of  the  trust  Indenture  or  supplemen- 
tal trust  Indentxire  under  which  the  guaran- 
teed revenue  bonds  were  issued,  shall  have 
accumiUated  revenues  on  or  before  the  fll- 
teenth  day  prior  to  the  date  or  dates  on 
which  any  Installment  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est becomes  due  and  payable  sufficient  to 
pay  in  full  such  Installment  of  principal  or 
Interest. 

(b)   Any  such  trust  Indenture  or  supple- 
mental  trust   Indentxu-e  shall   also   Include 
provisions   satisfactory   to   the   Administra- 
tor requiring  that  In  the  event  the  State, 
local  public  body,  or  agency  thereof  has  not. 
on  the  fifteenth  day  prior  to  the  date  or 
dates  on  which  any  Installment  of  principal 
or  Interest  becomes  due  and  payable,  accu- 
mulated, in  the  manner  provided  In  para- 
graph   (4)    subsection    (a)    of   thU   section, 
revenues  stifllclent  to  pay  in  fuU  such  Install- 
ment of  principal  or  Interest,  the  State,  local 
pubUc  body,  or  agency  thereof,  or  the  trustee 
of  the  trust  Indenture  or  supplemental  trust 
Indenture  under  which  the  guaranteed  rev- 
enue   bonds    were    Issued.    shaU    forthwith 
make  and  serve  upon , the  Administrator  a 
written  demand  for  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  pay  in   ftill  such  Installment  of 
principal   «•    Interest,    less    the    amount    of 
revenues  then  accumulated  for  the  payment 
of  that  Installment  of  principal  or  interest. 
Such  written  demand  shall  be  accompanied 
*>y  »  note  made  payable  to  the  PMeral  tran- 
sit revenue  bond  griarantee  fund.'  created  by 
section    10    of    thU    Act.    which   shaU    con- 
stitute a  binding  obligation  of  the  State.  lo- 
cal public  body,  or  agency  thereof,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  and  shall  be  In 
a   principal    amount   equal    to    the   amoimt 
of  money  demanded  of  the  Administrator. 
Such  note  shaU  matxire  on  or  before  a  date 
six  months  foUowing  the  date  Published 
for  the  retirement  of  the  guaranteed  revenue 
bond  issue  or.  In  case  any  prior  note  or  notes 
are  then  held  by  the  Secretary,  on  or  before 
a  date   six   months  foUowlng   the  date   of 
maturity  of  the  prior  note  of  Utest  matiirlty 
Such  note  shaU  bear  Interest  st  a  rate  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  higher 
than  the  average  net  Interest  cost  of  the  en- 
tire guaranteed  revenue  bond  issue,  and  shall 
be  payable  at  maturity:  Provided,  That  In  no 
event  should  the  Interest  rate  of  the  notes  so 
obtained  be  less  than"  the  Interest  rate  ac- 
cnilng  on  Federal  borrowings,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  of  comparable 
maturities  as  of  the  last  day  of  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  the  notes.     Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shaU  preclude  the  Admin- 
istrator trom   taking  any  remedial   action 
otherwise  available. 

Sxc.  8.  Within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
any  demand  made  by  a  State,  local  public 
body,  or  agency  thereof  or  trustee  piusuant 
to  the  trust  Indenture  provision  required  by 
section  7  of  thU  Act,  the  Admlnistpator  shaU 
pay  to  the  tnistee  of  the  trust  indentxve  or 
supplemental  trust  Indentxire  under  which 
the  guaranteed  revenue  bonds  were  Issued 
the  amount  of  money*  specified  in  the  de- 
maxul,  which  money  shall  be  applied  by  the 
trustee  to  the  payment  of  the  Installment 
of  principal  or  Interest  (or  both)  for  which 
such  money  was  demanded.     Any  money  re- 
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quired  to  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  trustee  pursuant  to  this  section  Mh^n  i,, 
paid  In  funds  good  to  the  tnistee  on  the  oav. 
ment  date.  ^ 

Sac.  0.  The  Administrator  may,  by  rule  er 
regulation ,  require  States,  local  public  bodies, 
or  agencies  thereof  having  outstanding  revs- 
nue  bonds  gxiaranteed  imder  thU  Act  to 
submit  to  the  Administrator  from  Ume  to 
time  such  reports  as  In  the  opinion  of  tbe 
Administrator  are  necessary  or  desirable  to 
enable  the  Administrator  to  anticipate  in 
advance  possible  demands  which  may  be 
made  upon  the  Administrator  for  moneys  ra. 
quired  to  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  un- 
der section  8  of  this  Act. 

Ssc.  10.  There  U  created  a  Federal  transit 
revenue  bond   guarantee   fund   (hei«inaft«r 
referred  to  as  the  "fund")    which  shall  be 
used   by  the   Administrator  as   a   revolving 
fimd  for  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of  this 
Act  relating   to   the   guarantee   of  revenue 
bonds  and  for  the  administrative  expenses  la 
connecuon    therewith.      AU    premiums    and 
earnings  on  the  assets  of  the  fund  shall  be 
credited  to  tbe  fund.     Any  moneys  required 
to  be  paid  by  the  Administrator  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act.  and  aU  admlnlstraUve  ex- 
Iienses  In  connection  with  the  guarantee  of 
revenue  bonds  under  this  Act.  shall  be  paid 
from  the  fund;  and  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  such  Bums  as 
may  be  necessary   to  make  such   paymenu 
The  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States  U 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  mon- 
eys required  to  be  paid  by  the  Administrator 
under  section  8  of  this  Act.    Uoneys  In  the 
fund  not  needed  for  current  operations  un- 
der   this    Act    ShaU    be    deposited    with    the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  Invested  In  bonds  or  other 
obligations  of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  Interest  by,  the  United  SUtes. 

Sac.  11.  The  Administrator  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  deemed  neqevary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  thU  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
provUlons  of  thU  Act  shaU  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  AdmlnUtrator  to  regulate  In 
any  manner  the  mode  of  operation  of  any 
mass  rapid  transit  system  or  the  rates,  fares, 
tolls,  rentals,  or  other  charges  fixed  or  pre-' 
scribed  by  any  State,  local  public  body  or 
agency  thereof. 

SEC.  12.  The  llmiUtions  and  restrictions  on 
the  powers  of  national  banking  associations 
contained  in  paragraph  "Seventh"  of  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  ( 13 
U.S.C.  24),  as  to  dealing  in,  imderwritlng. 
and  purchasing  for  their  account  Investment 
seciu-ities  shall  not  apply  to  revenue  bonds  of 
a  State,  local  public  t)ody.  or  agency  thereof 
which  are  guaranteed  by  the  AdmlnUtrator 
under  this  Act. 

QSAMT   nUMUUK 

Sec.  18.  (a)   The  Administrator  shall  esti- 
mate what  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  project 
to  be  assUted  under  section  8  of  thU  Act 
cannot    be    reasonably    financed    from    rev- 
enues— which    portion   shall    hereinafter   be 
called     "net     project     cost".     The     Federal 
grant  for  such  a  project  shaU  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  the  net  project  cost.    The  remainder 
of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  provided,  in 
cash,  from  sources  other  than  Federal  funds, 
and  no  refund  or  reduction  of  that  portion  so 
provided  shall  be  made  at  any  time  unless 
there  U  at  the  same  time  a  refund  of  a  pro- 
portional amount  of  the  FMeral  grant.     In 
determining  net  project  cost  for  any  project 
to  be  assUted  under  section  8,  any  estimate 
of    revenues   shall    not    be    reduced    by   any 
amount  to  be  allocated  as  a  reserve  for  re- 
placement  of   equipment   or   facilities.     No 
grant  shall  be  made  for  any  project  pursuant 
to  section  3  luless  the  AdmlnUtrator  deter- 
mines that  (1)    there  exlsU  a  oonunltment 
from    non-Federal    sources    to    supply    the 
remainder  of  the  net  project  cost,  and  (2) 


the  Federal  Oovamment's  Interest  In  the 
project  U  adeqiiately  protected  in  the  event 
of  a  defa\ilt  or  a  failure  to  oomplete  such 
project. 

(b)  To  flnanoe  grants  under  this  Act 
there  U  hereby  authoriwd  to  be  appropriated 
at  any  time  after  Its  enactment  not  to  ex- 
ceed $76X)00.000  for  flsc*l  years  1883  and 
1984;  •160.000XXM  for  flsoal  year  1966;  and 
« 150,000.000  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Any 
amount  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  exi>ended;  and  any  amount 
authorised  but  not  appropriated  tor  any 
fiscal  year  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  AdmlnUtrator 
U  authorized,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3848  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U3.C.  629)  as  amended,  to  make  advance 
or  progress  payments  on  account  of  any 
grant  made  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  application  under  section  3  for  a 
grant  to  assist  any  project  for  the  provision 
of  mass  transportation  service  in  an  urban 
area  shall  include  a  schedule  of  fares,  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  be  eco- 
nomically sound,  and  upon  the  basU  of 
which  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  make  hU  esti- 
mate of  net  project  cost.  If.  at  any  time 
after  the  making  of  such  grant  while  any 
revenxM  obligations  Issued  to  finance  the 
project  are  outstanding,  a  change  U  effected 
in  such  schedule  which  the  AdmlnUtrator 
determines  will  substantially  reduce  revenues 
from  the  project  and  lessen  the  chances  for 
an  economically  sound  operation,  he  shall 
so  notify  the  recipient  of  such  grant.  There- 
after, the  AdmlnUtrator  shall  not  extend 
any  assistanoe  under  any  law  admlnUtered 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Flnanoe  Agency 
(except  pursuant  to  a  eomnsttment  entered 
into  prior  to  such  notlos)  to  finance  In 
whole  or  in  part  any  project  to  be  under- 
taken in  such  area,  until  he  determines 
that  such  schedule  has  been  so  revised,  or 
that  other  action  has  been  so  taken,  as  to 
permit   an   economically   sound   operation. 

KMKSCENCT     PaOOaSM 

Sbc  14  Prior  to  July  1, 1968.  Federal  flium- 
dal  assUtance  may  be  provided  pursuant  to 
section  3  where  (1)  the  program  for  tbe  de- 
velopment of  a  unified  or  officially  coordi- 
nated urban  transportation  system,  referred 
to  m  section  4,  U  under  active  preparation 
although  not  yet  completed,  (2)  the  facilities 
and  equipment  for  which  the  assUtanoe  U 
sought  can  reasonably  1M  e]q>ected  to  be  re- 
quired for  such  a  system,  and  (3)  there  U  an 
urgent  need  for  their  preeervation  or  provi- 
sion. The  Federal  grant  for  such  a  project 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  net  project 
cost:  Provided,  That  where  a  Federal  grant 
U  made  on  such  a  one-half  basis,  and  the 
planning  requirements  specified  In  section 
4  are  fully  met  >rithln  a  three-year  period 
after  the  execution  of  the  grant  agreement, 
an  additional  grant  may  then  be  made  to 
the  applicant  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  net 
project  cost.  The  remainder  of  the  net  proj- 
ect cost  shall  be  provided,  in  cash,  from 
sources  other  than  Federal  funds,  »j»d  no 
refund  or  reduction  of  that  portion  so  pro- 
vided shall  be  made  at  any  time  unless  there 
U  at  the  same  time  a  refund  of  a  proportional 
amount  of  tbe  Federal  grant. 

KESEABCH,    DXVELOPlCSirr,    AKD   OKMONSTXATION 

ptojkcn 
Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Admlnlstra'tor  U  author- 
ized to  undertake  research,  development  and 
demonstration  projects  in  all  phsscw  of  urban 
mass  transporutloo  (indwUng  the  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  demoostraUon  of  new 
facilities,  equiptnent,  techniques,  and  meth- 
ods) which  he  determines  wtU  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  urban  transportation  needs,  the 
improvfinent  of  mass  traiMpartMtlon  servloe, 
or  the  oontrllmtlan  of  suoH  nrvloe  towu« 
meeting  total  urban  traaapertatlon  needs  at 
minimum  cost.  He  may  undertake  sodi 
projects  IndejMndently  or  by  contract    (in- 


cluding worlOng  agreements  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies).  In  oatry- 
Ing  out  ths  provUlons  of  thU  section,  the 
Administrator  to  authorized  to  request  and 
receive  such  Information  or  data  as  he  iVtrms 
appropriate  from  public  or  private  sources. 

(b)  The  AdmlnUtrator  may  make  available 
to  finance  projects  under  thU  section  not  to 
exceed  #10.000.000  of  the  mass  transportation 
grant  authorization  provided  In  aection  13 
(b).  which  limit  shall  be  Increased  to  $20.- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1984,  and  to  $30,000,000  on 
July  1.  1966.  In  addition,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  4  of  thU  Act  or  of 
section  103(b)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
the  unobligated  balance  of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  mass  transportation  demonstration 
grants  pursuant  to  the  proviso  in  such  sec- 
tion 103(b)  ShaU  be  available  solely  for 
financing  projects  under  thU  section. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shaU 
lUnlt  any  authority  of  the  AdmlnUtrator  un- 
der section  602  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956  or 
any  other  provUlon  of  law. 

(d)  No  part  of  any  approptrlated  funds  may 
be  expended  piusuant  to  authorisation  given 
by  thU  Act  for  any  technological  research  or 
develoiMnent  activity  unless  such  expenditure 
U  conditioned  upon  provisions  dstermlned 
by  the  AdmlnUtrator,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General,  to  be  effective  to  In- 
sure that  all  information,  uses,  products, 
processes,  patents,  and  other  devalofMuents 
resulting  from  that  activity  wlU  (with  such 
exceptions  and  limitations  as  the  AdmlnU- 
trator may  determine  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be  necessary  In 
the  Interest  of  the  national  defense)  be  made 
freely  and  fully  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Nothing  contained  in  thU  subsection 
shaU  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  to  any  such  activity  of  any 
right  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent. 

SXIjOCATION  BZQOntEMEIf  TS  AND  PATMXNTS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  to  any  project  under  section  8  un- 
less the  AdmlnUtrator  determines  that  an 
adequate  relocation  program  U  being  calrled 
on  for  families  dUplaced  by  the  project  and 
that  there  are  being  or  will  be  provided  (In 
the  same  area  or  In  other  areas  generally  not 
less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  utilities  and 
public  and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents 
or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
displaced  families)  an  equal  number  of  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dweUlngs  available 
to  those  dUplaoed  famlUes  and  reasonably 
accessible  to  their  places  of  employment. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  ottier  provision 
of  thU  Act.  financial  assistanoe  extended  to 
any  project  under  section  8  may  Include 
grants  for  relocation  payments,  as  herein 
defined.  Such  grants  may  be  In  addition  to 
other  financial  assistance  for  the  project  un- 
der section  3,  and  no  part  of  the  amoimt  of 
such  relocation  payments  shaU  be  required 
to  be  contributed  as  a  local  grant.  The  term 
"relocation  payments"  means  payments  by 
the  applicant  to  liulivlduaU,  famlUes,  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
for  their  reasonable  and  necessary  moving  ex- 
penses and  any  actual  direct  losses  of  prop- 
erty except  goodwill  or  profit,  for  which 
reimbursement  or  compensation  U  not  other- 
wise made,  resulting  from  their  dtoplaoe- 
ment  by  the  project.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  AdmlnU- 
trator, and  ShaU  not  esoeed  $800  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  or  famUy,  or  $3,000  (or  if 
greater,  the  total  certified  $ctual  moving  ex- 
penses) In  the  case  of  a  buslnees  concern  or 
nonprofit  organization.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations may  Include  provUlons  authorizing 
payment  to  individuals  and  famlUes  of  fixed 
amounts  (not  to  esoeed  $300  In  any  ease)  in 
lieu  of  their  respective  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary moving  expenses  and  actual  direct 
losses  of  property. 
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Sec.  17.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  eooRilnation 
Of  highway  and  raUway  and  ottoer  mass 
transportation  plaiuilng  and  development 
prognuns  in  urban  areas,  particularlr  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  mass  tnuuporta- 
tlon  faculties  In  connection  with  federaUy 
assUted  highways  (including  the  aoqulsltion 
of  land  and  ths  acquisition  or  construction 
of  Improvements  in  advance  of  such  use), 
the  AdmlnUtrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce ShaU  consult  on  general  urban  trans- 
portation poUoles  and  programs  and  »t<ft)j 
exchange  information  and  otherwise  cooper- 
ate with  respect  to  the  planning,  financing, 
and  construction  of  proposed  projects  in 
urban  areas. 

(b)  In  order  tD  be  assured  tluit  proposed 
projects  will  not  unneoessarUy  disrupt  or 
otherwise  hsve  a  deleterious  effect  (of  a 
temporary  or  permanent  nature)  upon  rail 
or  motor  carriers  currently  engaged  In  in- 
terstate commerce  and  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
Administrator  shall  consult  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  ComnMroe  Commission 
with  req>ect  to  proposed  projects  affecting 
Interstate  transportation,  and  the  AdmlnU- 
trator and  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shaU  exchange  infor- 
mation and  otherwise  cooperate  with  respect 
to  such  projects. 

oxweeal  PBovisioars 

Sec.  18.  (a)  In  the  performance  of,  and 
with  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  vested  In  him  by  thU  Act,  the  Ad- 
mlnUtrator ShaU  (in  addition  to  any  au- 
thority otherwise  vested  in  him)  have  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  set  forth  in 
section  402.  except  subsectiotu  (c)  (2)  and 
(f),  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1980.  Subject  to 
the  provUlons  of  section  10,  fimds  obtained 
or  held  by  the  AdmlnUtrator  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  hU  functions  under 
thU  Act  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  the  admli^s- 
tratlve  expenses  of  the  AdmlnUtrator  in  dn- 
nection  with  the  performance  of  such  func- 
tions. 

(b)  To  Insure  that  small  business  con- 
cerns are  given  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
share  In  all  procurement  aq>ects  of  any 
project  for  which  a  loan  or  grant  U  made 
under  tbU  Act,  the  AdmlnUtrator  shall 
cooiMraUvely  develop  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnUtratlon  within  four  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  thU  paragraph  a 
smaU  business  contracting  program  to  be 
appUcable  to  all  such  projects.  Tfie  program 
shall  contain  such  provisions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  (1)  enable  snuiU  bUslneas  con- 
cerns to  have  an  equitable  opportunity  to 
compete,  either  directly  or  as  subcontractors, 
for  contracts  and  procuremez^  for  property 
and  services  awarded  in  the  Implementation 
and  effectuation  of  the  j^urpbses  of  thU  Act, 
and  (2)  enable  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  obtain  from 'the  local  pubUc 
bodies  and  mass  transportation  companies 
such  reasonably  obtainable  Information  con- 
cerning contracts  and  procurement,  includ- 
ing subcontracts  thereunder,  awarded  in  the 
Implementation  SMid  effectuation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(c)  AU  contracts  for  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  improvement  of  faciUties  and 
equipment  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
for  which  a  loan  grant,  or  guarantee  U  made 
luider  thU  Act.  enter^  Into  by  applicants 
luider  other  than  competitive  bidding  pro- 
cedures as  defined  by  the  Admlnlstrat<^r. 
shall  provide  that  the  'Administrator  and 
the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives, shall,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  have  access  to  any  books, 
docxmients,  papers,  and  records  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
operations  or  activities  under  such  contracts. 
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(d)  M  taed  in  this  Act— 

(1)  tiM  term  "Stataa"  means  the  sevend 
SUtas.  tbe  District  at  ColumbU.  the  Oom- 
maacwmiOk  at  Pasrto  Rtoo,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  «M  Unltsd  SUtes; 

(S)-  tM  teran  "local  public  bodies"  Inchides 
munlelpaUtles  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions at  States;  public  agencies  and  Instru- 
msntslltiss  of  one  or  more  States,  miinlcl- 
paUtles,  and  political  subdivisions  of  States; 
and  pablle  corporations,  boaniB,  and  com- 
mtsslons  established  under  the  laws  of  any 
Stote: 

(8)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Bousing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator; 

(4)  the  term  "urban  area"  means  any  area 
that  Includes  a  municipality  or  other  built- 
up  place  which  Is  appropriate,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Administrator,  for  a  public 
tranqwrtatlon  system  to  serve  commuters  or 
others  In  the  locality  talcing  Into  considera- 
tion the  local  patterns  and  trends  of  urban 
grosrth;  and 

(6)  the  term  "mass  transportation"  means 
transportation  by  bus  or  rail  or  other  con- 
veyance, either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
serving  the  general  public  and  moving  over 
prescribed  routes,  but  does  not  Include 
charter  or  sightseeing  service,  or  aircraft  or 
steamship  service  (other  than  ferrying 
service). 

(e)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  money  In  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  all  functions  under 
this  Act  except  loans  under  section  3.  All 
funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  for  other 
than  administrative  expenses  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

(f)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection,  contracts  for  grants  under  sec- 
tion 3  (other  than  relocation  payments  in 
acc<x>dance  with  section  16(b))  toe  projects 
In  any  one  State  shall  not  exceed  in  the  ag- 
gregate 12  >4  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
grant  funds  appropriated  under  the  author- 
ity .contained  in  section  13(b) .  The  Admin- 
istrator may  make  additional  contracts  for 
such  grants  (subject  to  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  section  13(b) )  aggregating  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centiun  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated, but  such  additional  contracts  for 
grants  for  projects  In  any  one  State  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggreg^ate  1  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated.  In  the  case  of 
any  project  undertaken  in  two  or  more 
States,  in  accordance  with  a  duly  approved 
compact  or  other  agreement,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  apply  the  foregoing  limitations 
by  allocating  any  portion  of  the  grants  con- 
tracted for  such  project  to  any  one  or  more 
of  such  States. 

(g)  The  Administrator  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Ck>ngress  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act.  Such  report  shall  indicate  to 
whom  financial  assistance  has  been  extended 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  purposes  for  which 
such  assistance  Is  to  be  utilized,  and  the 
amounts  Involved,  and  may  Include  such 
other  information,  comments,  and  recom- 
mendations as  the  Administrator  deems  tip- 
proprlate. 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  814  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  UJ3.C. 
1434) ,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "grant,",  the  first  place 
It  appears,  the  following:  "guaranteed  reve- 
nue bond  Issue,"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "grant,",  the  second 
place  It  appears,  the  following:  "guaranteed 
revenue  bond  issue  (including  the  revenues 
from  which  the  bonded  Indebtedness  is  to 
be  repaid) ,";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  "grant,",  the  third  place 
it  appears,  the  following:  "guaranteed  reve- 
nue bond   issue,". 

I.ABOa   SCUfDABOa 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  take 
such  acUon  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 


that  an  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
fonnanee  of  construction  work  financed 
with  the  assistance  of  loans  or  grants  under 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locaUty  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  aecordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  approve  any  such  loan  or 
grant  without  first  obtaining  adequate  as- 
surance that  these  labor  standards  will  be 
maintained  upon  the  construction  work. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  apectfled 
in  subsection  (a),  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganisation  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1959  (15  PJl.  3176.  64  Stat.  1367 
5  DB.C.  133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
Of  Jime  13.  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948. 
40  UB.C.  3760). 

(c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  granting 
of  any  assistance  or  the  financing  of  any 
project  under  this  Act  that  fair  and  equi- 
table arangements  are  made,  as  determined 
Jointly  by  the  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  protect  the  interests  of  em- 
ployees affected  by  such  assistance  or  financ- 
ing. Such  protective  arrangements  shall 
include,  without  being  limited  to.  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  (1)  the  pres- 
ervaUon  of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
(including  the  continuation  of  pension 
rights  and  benefits  of  all  beneficiaries)  under 
existing  collective  bargaining  agreemenu  or 
otherwise;  (2)  the  continuation  of  collective 
bargaining  in  any  slt\uitlon  where  it  now 
exists;  (8)  the  protection  of  individual  em- 
ployees against  a  worsening  of  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  their  employment 
which  shall  in  no  event  provide  benefits  less 
than  those  established  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  6(2)  (f)  of  the  Interstate 
Copunerce  Act;  (4)  assxirances  of  employ- 
meift  to  employees  of  acqtilred  mass  trans- 
portation systems  by  the  acquiring  or  op- 
erating entitles,  and  priority  of  employment 
or  reemployment  of  employees  terminated 
or  laid  off;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  retrain- 
ing programs.  The  contract  for  the  granting 
of  any  such  assistance  shall  specify  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  such  protective  arrange- 
ments. 

An  poixunoN  comtbol 

Sac.  20.  In  providing  Wnandal  assistance 
to  any  project  under  section  8,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  facilities  and  equipment  to  be  acqtilred 
constructed,  reconstructed,  or  Improved  will 
be  designed  and  equipped  to  prevent  and 
control  air  pollution  in  accordance  with  any 
crltera  established  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Sducatlon,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  SPARKMAN.  Mk*.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bin,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  be  printed. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFPIC?ER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  subse- 
quently said : 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  high  honor  to 
be  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  mass 
transportation  bill  which  has  just  passed 
the  Senate.  I  did  not  take  the  time  dur- 
ing the  debate,  but  I  should  like  to  do 
so  now,  to  say  that  the  bill  was  a  very 


complicated  procedural  and  substantive 
measure  which  was  considered  over 
many  weeks,  if  not  months.  It  was  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  both  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  had  Jurisdic- 
tion. We  encountered  very  complex 
problems.  The  staffs  of  other  commit- 
tees were  included  in  our  discussions. 

The  Senate  employees  presented  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  the  highest 
dedication  of  staff  personnel  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Their  willingness  to  work  all  di^ 
and  literally  all  night  was  an  example 
of  the  finest  public  service.  I  want  the 
record  to  reflect  that  sentiment.  So 
many  persons  worked  on  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  that  I  shall  not  mention  any 
names;  but  they  included  the  staffs  of 
the  Committee  on  Ranking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  members  of  the  staffs  of  many 
Senators. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE  ON 
PLACEMENT  AND  FOSTER  CARE 
OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanjring  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  155  of  Public  Law 
87-543,  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatioti,  and 
Welfare  regarding  experience  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  that  section. 

John  F.  Kknnxdt. 
Thx  WHm  HOTTSB,  AprU  4, 1963. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETTC. 

The   Vice  President  laid   before   the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
Disiaic'i  or  Columsu  Chabtoi  Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  an  elected 
mayor,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accomptmylng  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

Stocxpujmo,  Stobaox,  and  DisraXBunoN  or 
BsasMTiAi,  Poouaiuff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
relating  to  a  proposed  biU  transmitted  to 
the  Senate  on  liiarch  36,  1968,  "to  provide  for 
the  stockpiling,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
essential  foodstuffs,  including  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  to  assure  suppllss  to  meet  emer- 
gency civil  defense  needs,  and  other  pur- 
poses." advising  that  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
President's  program;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


Plans  fob  Woaxa  or  Isctbovbcsmt  w 

VABSoua  OrsTBa 
A  latter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Sxecutlve  OSoe  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  in  the  States  of  Flor- 
ida. Iowa,  iCssoun,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro- 
lina. Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  South 
DskoU  (with  aeoompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultx^e  and  Forestry^ 

Bsporr  on  Rxapfobtionmknt  or 
ArpaoPBiATiomi 
A  letter  form  the  Director,  Bureau  ot  the 
Budget,  Executive  Ofllce  of  the  President,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  two  appro- 
prUtlons  to  ths  executive  branch  for  the 
flacal  year  1963  bad  been  reapporUoned  on  a 
basU  which  indicates  the  neceastty  for  sup- 
plemental estimates  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Amkndmxnt  or  Titls  10,  Umttsd  Statcs  Cook. 
RxLATnro  TO  Diapoamow  or  CasTAiir  Na- 
noMAts  or  THX  Unitbd  States  in  Porxign 

COUNTSOS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain  na- 
tionals of  ths  United  States  in  foreign  coun- 
tries who  are  alleged  and  determined  to  be 
of  unso\uid  mind,  and  dangerous  to  persons 
or  property,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Amxnsmknt  or  FxDxaAL  Civn.  Dxfxnsk  Act 
am  1950,  To  AtrrHoam  QBTTAnr  Amounts 
RscmivKi)  ST  Wat  op  RsncauBSKicKNT  fob 
MxDXCAi.  Suppum  AND  SqtnPMBirr 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  ,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  ClvU  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  to  authorise  certain  amounts  re- 
ceived by  way  of  relmbuirsement  for  med- 
ical supplies  and  equipment  to  be  used  to 
purchase  other  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
ment (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RsposT  OH  National  Inoxtstbial  Rbskbvb 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
National  Industrial  Reeerve.  dated  AprU  1, 
1988  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Housing  pob  thb 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  additional  housing  for  the 
elderly  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

List  op  Rxal  Pbopbbtt  Exempt  Fbom  Taxa- 
tion IN  thx  Distbict  op  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  real  property 
exempt  from  taxaUon  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  calendar  year  1081  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rbpobtb  on  Raai.  Pbopxbtt  EsBMp-r  FBom 
Taxation  in  thx  DviBicr  or  OobUMSiA 
A  lett«f  from  the  President,  Board  of  Oom- 
missioners.  District  of  Colimibia,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  real  prop- 
erty exempt  from  taxation  in  the  DIstrlot  of 
ColumbU,  for  the  calendar  year  1961  (with 
accompanying  reporU) ;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  District  of  Coliimbia. 

Amendment  op  Sbction  7  op  ADMiNxnBATiVB 
Expense  act  or  lOM,  Tb  PBonaa  ram  thb 

PatmbKT  or  CSBTAtt  TBAVB.  OORS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  n.S.  dvll 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  ot 


proposed  legislation  to  amsnd  section  7  cf 
the  Administrative  Bcpensss  Act  of  1946,  as 
amaiHtsd.  to  provide  for  the  payment  erf 
travwl  cost  for  applicants  Invltsd  by  a  depart- 
ment to  visit  it  for  purposes  connected  with 
employment  (with  aooompanylng  papers) ;  to 
ths  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Rbpobt  on  Rbvjsw  op  Ovxbpbicxno  or  Tabovt 
Sboono  Ststkms  pob  tkx  Bomabc  MllMm.B 
Undb  Contbact  With  thx  Bomto  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  overpricing  of 
target  seeking  systems  for  the  Bomarc  mis- 
sile under  Department  of  the  Air  Force  nego- 
tiated contract  AF  33 (600) -38008  with  the 
Boeing  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  dated  March  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations. 

Repobt  on  Pbopobeo  Contbact  Relating  to 
Dbaxnaob  Wobk  on  Csookxd  Rivxx  Pxoj- 
ECT,  OaxooN 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  contract  relating  to  proposed 
drainage  work  on  the  Crooked  River  project, 
Oregon  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Repobts  Relating  to  Visa  PrrmoNs 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Etepartment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  approved  by 
that  Service,  according  the  beneficiaries  at 
such  petitions  first  preference  classification 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  op  Dxpobtation  op  Cxbtaxn 
AliKns 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  as  to  each  alien  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Extension  op  Juvenile  Delinquxnct  and 
Youth  Oppbnbes  Contbol  Act  op  1081 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  for  8  years 
the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
and  Youth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1981  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  C<»nmlttee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Plans  pob  Wobks  op  Impbovxmxnt  in 
Mastxand  and  EJentuckt 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursiumt  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  improvement  on  Upper  Rock  Creek, 
Md.,  and  Buck  Creek,  Ky.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA 
LEOISLATURE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  befwe  the 
Senate  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Woiics,  as  follows: 

AsssMBLT  Joint  Resolxttion  16 

Resolution  relative  to  memorlaUsUig  Oon- 
grsas  to  enaot  legislation  authorising  flood 
control  appropriations  to  the  Tuba  County 
Water  Agency 

Whereas  the  Tuba  County  Water  Agency 
was  created  by  q;>eoial  act  of  the  Ijeglslature 


of  the  State  of  California,  approved  June 
3.  1950,  to  develop  and  promote  the  bene- 
ficial uses  and  regulation  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  Yuba  County,  including  flood  con- 
trol; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Tuba  and  Sutter 
Counties  have  been  subjected  to  devastat- 
ing floods;  and 

Whereas  the  flood  experienced  during  the 
Christmas  season,  1056,  was  of  partleiUar 
severity,  requiring  three  major  evacuations 
from  the  Marysvllle-Yuba  city  area  and  caus- 
ing loss  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
property;  and 

Where^  the  Tuba  County  Water  Agency 
has  completed  studies  and  has  proceeded 
expeditiously  and  at  great  expense  to  the  tax- 
payers of  Yuba  County  to  develop  the  water 
resources  of  the  Yuba  River  for  the  con- 
servation of  water  for  agriculture,  domestic, 
and  recreational  uses,  for  the  generation  of 
power,  and  for  flood  control;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  manifested  In  many 
enactments  adopted  by  the  Congress  over  the 
years  to  allocate  to  flood  control,  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis,  such  costs  of  construc- 
tion of  a  project  as  may  be  found  to  be 
proper  for  the  pin-poses  of  flood  control  un- 
der criteria  established  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  raites;  and 

Whereas  authorisation  for  flood  control  ap- 
propriations is  essential  to  the  economic 
feaslbUity  of  the  Yuba  River  development  as 
proposed  by  the  Yuba  qounty  Water  Agency : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Betolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  tJie 
State  of  California,  faintly.  That  the  legisla- 
ture memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  leglalatlon  authorising  flood 
control  appropriations  to  be  made  to  the 
Yuba  Ootmty  Water  Agency  under  appro- 
priate criteria  established  In  such  leglalatlon; 
and  be  It  further 

Betolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  8p^- 
er  of  the  House  of  Represmtatlves,  and  to 
each  Senator  and  Repreeentativ  fKm  Oall- 
fomla  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ORGANIZA- 
TION OP  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS  AND  AOENCIBS"— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEB  (8. 
REPT.  NO.  110) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  I  am  filing  a  r^>ort  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Federal  Executive  Departments 
and  Agencies,  depicting  the  number  of 
Federal  employees  assigned  to  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  the  13  de- 
partments and  to  the  50  Independent 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
of  January  1,  1963. 

The  2,462,262  employees  reported  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
compares  to  2,418,864  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962;  an  increase  of  43,469  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1962.  For  secu- 
rity reasons  no  employees  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  are  reported. 

During  the  last  2  years,  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  reduced  its  per- 
sonnel by  1,215,  due  primarily  to  the 
transfer  of  1,106  civil  defense  employees 
from  OCDM  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  1961.  The  IS  executive  depart- 
ments reported  total  net  Increases  of 
57,643  in  1961  and  32,342  in  1962.  The 
independent  agencies  ^owed  net  in- 
creases totaling  17,955  in  1961  and  11,127 
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In  1982.  These  increases  reflected  a  total 
of  117^2  more  employees  In  the  execu- 
tive branoh  of  the  Government  than  was 
reported  on  January  1, 1961. 

The  total  of  3.462Jt62  onployees  re- 
ported by  the  executive  branch  repre- 
sent^ ah  increase  of  501^33  over  the 
number  employed  as  of  January  1,  1950, 
the  low  since  World  War  n.  and  prior  to 
the  Korean  conflict.  During  the  last  16 
years,  beginning  on  January  1.  1947. 
when  this  committee  released  its  first  re- 
port, there  has  been  an  overall  net  in- 
crease of  199.637  employees. 

The  increases  of  43,469  in  the  depart- 
mental total  during  1962  were  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  7,330; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  4.879 — 
attributed  largely  toj^)ie  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act,  totaling  12.903 
in  the  last  2  years,  bringing  about  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  percent  since 
the  Department  was  created  In  1953; 
Agriculture.  5.109;  Interior.  4,496;  Treas- 
ury, 3,457;  Post  Office.  2.591;  State  1.210; 
Commerce,  1,167;  Labor.  1.151;  and  Jus- 
tice. 952. 

The  independent  agencies  reported  a 
netincrease  of  11.137  in  1962.  which  with 
the  Increases  of  17.956  reported  in  1961. 
aggregate  a  total  of  29.082  llew  employees 
during  the  past  2  calendar  years.  In 
11962,  the  largest  increases  were  reported 
by  the  National  Aero^xautics  and  Space 
Administration.  6,72<r  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  2,048;  the  General  Services 
Administration,  1.403;  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  1,365;  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company,  520;  and  the  UjS. 
Information  Agency,  493|  Thirteen  of 
the  executive  agencies  reported  decreas- 
es in  personnel  during  calendar  year 
1962:  Veterans  AdministraUon,  3.047; 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  520;  and  the 
remaining  11  reported  a  combined  total 
decrease  of  209  employees. 

As  of  January  1.  1962,  174,178  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  were 
engaged  in  oversea  activiUes.  of  which 
61.523  were  American  dttatens  and  112.- 
655  were  nationals  of  atber  countries. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  704  American  cit- 
izens and  an  increase  of  3,182  foreign 
nationals  over  those  reported  on  January 
1,  1962. 

The  employment  statistics  contained 
In  the  report  were  developed  by  the  com- 
mittee staff,  based  on  information  fur- 
nished by  offlciiQs  of  the  executive 
branch,  to  accompany  a  chart  outlining 
the  organization  of  the  major  compo- 
nents of  the  Government,  both  of  which 
are  being  released  by  the  committee 
today. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEai  (Mr. 
Brxwstkk  in  the  chair).  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  imanlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HATDKK: 
8. 1369.  A  bin  far  the  relict  of  the  Arizona 
MUIlng  Co..  of  Phoenix,  Aria.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee <m  the  Jxidlclary. 


By  Mr.  McOOVEBK: 

8.  laro.  A  bUl  to  amend  the 
Stockyards  Act.  1931.  to  •tnagtben 
pendeot  ctHnpetltlon  by  provkllag  for  coot* 
petttlTe  enterprlae  in  tbm  retail  iite»  of  meat, 
meat  food  prodticta.  livestock  products,  and 
other  food  Items;  to  the  Committee  oa  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McOovxsk  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  METCALP:  ^ 

S.  1271.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  restore 
free  transportation  on  any  rallrocul  carrier 
subject  to  that  act  for  Indlrldxials  receiving 
annuities  or  pensions  under  that  act.  and 
for  their  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

8. 1273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Viktor 
Jaanlmets;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  JavrrB  when  he 
Introduced  the  ut^yn  biU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  aRUKNINQ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McGovniv,  Mr.  Baxttxtt.  Mr.  Ko- 
CHK.,  and  Mr.  Mumyr) : 

8.  1273.  A  bill  to  establUh  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement  and 
Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  OauxNiNO  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Btrd 
of    West    Virginia,    and    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  1374.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act  so  as  to  provide  preference  In 
the  awarding  of  certain  Oovemment  con- 
tracts to  contractors  In  .areas  of  subctantlal 
and  persistent  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(8ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Soorr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear  un- 
dT  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KUCHKL  (for  hlo^self  and  Mr 
Moss): 
S.  1275.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  relaUonshIp 
of  Interests  of  the  United  Statea  and  o€  the 
States  In  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  .Kucho.  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  rULBRIOHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1276.  A    bill    to    amend     further    the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1061,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign   Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  P'ui.bbiobt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUI.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  1277.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  system  for 
the  classification  and  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional engineering,  physical  science,  and 
related  posltloos  In  the  Federal  Ooremment. 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Coounlttee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  1378.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  NaUonal 
Borean  <tf  Standards  shaU  eonduet  a  pro- 
gram of  Investigation,  research,  and  survey 
to  determine  the  practicability  of  ttas  adop- 
tion by  the  United  SUtes  of  th«  metric  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  OoamMToe. 

(8es  the  remarks  of  M^  Pbu.  wh«n  he 
Introdueed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
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PREVENTION  OP  MONOPOLY  IN  THB 
MEAT  DIDU8TRY 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  several  yean 
about  the  growing  concentration  of 
power  and  monopolistic  practices  in  llve> 
stock,  meat  and  poultry  marketing.  This 
problem  has  been  made  more  acute  by 
the  recent  sharp  decline  in  cattle  and 
/  beef  practices'.  Throughout  the  meat 
^  and  poultry  industry  the  vertical  inte- 
gration of  retailing  with  wholesaling, 
transportation,  manufacturing,  process- 
ing, and  production  Incliiding  livestock 
feeding  has  added  to  the  concentration 
of  economic  power.  In  addition,  the  ac- 
quisition by  large  corporate  food  chains 
of  competing  retailers  and  manufactur- 
ing and  processing  plants  is  a  further 
threat  to  Independent  business. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  amend  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921  to  strengthen 
competition  by  preventing  packers  from 
entering  retail  business  or  cattle  feeding 
and  likewise  prohibiting  large  retailers 
from  entering  the  pacltlng  business  or 
feeding.  Similar  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt].  This  bill,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  be  a  great  help  to  livestock 
feeders  and  poultry  growers  in  prevent- 
ing the  use  of  feedlots  and  packing- 
houses to  depress  prices. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1961.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  P.  Duncan,  Jr.  wrote: 

The  Department  agrees  with  the  objective 
of  the  bill  and  strongly  supports  the  prin- 
ciple of  strengthening  competition  in  all 
areas  of  livestock,  meat  and  poultry  mar- 
keting. It  recognizes  that  the  extent  of  the 
Influence  and  control  that  may  be  exercised 
over  the  livestock  and  poultry  Industry  by 
integrated  packing  and  retailing  operations 
can  very  definitely  affect  that  competition. 
This  Is  a  very  real  problem  area  In  this 
Industry  as  reflected  in  the  views  and  fears 
expressed  to  the  Department  by  produces 
and  Industry  groups  alike. 

I  feel  confident  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  wish  to  join  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rzcoio  and 
that  it  may  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week, 
so  that  those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  add 
their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcosd,  and  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dalcota. 

The  bill  (S.  1270)  to  amend  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act.  1961.  to  strength- 
en Independent  competition  by  pro- 
viding  for  ccmpetitive  enterprise  in  the 
retaU  sales  of  meat,  meat  food  products. 
Uvefltock  products,  and  other  food  items. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  McGomui,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RBcoas.  as  follows: 

0«  tt  fnseUd  by  the  Senate  sad  House 
of  Repretentaiivea  of  th4  United  States  of 


America  tn  OonQres*  assembled.  That  title 
n  at  tbm  Paeksrs  and  Stockyards  Act,  1931. 
U  amended  by  inasrtlnff  Immsdlatsly  after 
section  aos  ihsreof  ths  following  nsw  ssotlon : 

"Sac.  aoaa.  (a)  it  shan  be  unlawful  for 
any  packer  whose  gross  ssiss  were  more  tlian 
$30,000,000  during  ths  prsoeding  calendar 
year,  or  for  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness, manufacturing  or  preparing  Uvestock 
products  for  sale  or  shipment  in  conuneroe. 
or  in  wholesale  marketing  In  commerce  of 
meats,  meat  food  products,  livestock  prod- 
ucu.  dairy  products,  poultry,  poultry  prod- 
ucts, or  eggs,  whose  gross  sales  were  more 
than  tSO.000,000  dxirlng  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  to  engage  m  the  buslnees  of 
selling  at  retail  meats,  meat  food  products, 
livestock  products,  dairy  products,  poultry, 
poultry  products,  or  eggs,  and  shall  not  en- 
gage In  the  business  of  feeding  livestock, 
but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude 
any  person  from  engaging  in  such  retaU  busi- 
ness if  (1)  his  operations  as  a  packer  are 
limited  solely  to  meat  preparation  operations 
customary  In  the  conduct  of  such  retail 
business,  such  as  the  slicing  or  grinding  of 
meat,  the  breaking  of  carcasses,  or  the  fab- 
rlcaUng  of  meat  cuts,  or  (2)  he  Is  primarily 
engaged  In  wholesaling  dairy  products  or  eggs 
and  his  retail  operations  are  limited  to  the 
retail  sale  of  such  products  through  home 
delivery  routes  or  company  operated  dairy 
stores.  Tha  gross  sales  referred  to  above 
shall  Include  the  sales  of  all  corporations, 
partnerships,  associations,  and  Individuals 
owned  or  controUed  in  any  nuuiner  whatso- 
ever. In  whole  or  in  part,  Uirough  stock 
ownership  or  otherwise,  by  such  packer  or 
person,  or  by  the  owners,  ofllcers.  directors, 
agents,  or  employees  of  such  packer  or  per- 
son. 

"(b)  A  violation  of  this  section  which 
occurs  on  more  Uian  one  day  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  violation  for  each  day 
on  which  such  violation  occurs. 

"(c)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $60,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  tlian  one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  For  the  purpoees  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopoUee,  and  for 
other  purpoees,'  approved  October  16.  1914 
(S8  SUt.  730),  and  tha  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  this  section  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  antitrust  law." 


VIKTOR  JAANIMET8 

Mr.  JAvrre.  Mr.  !»resldent.  it  will  be 
recalled  that  when  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev waft  here  some  years  ago  he  came 
over  on  a  vessel  called  the  Baltika.  In 
New  York  Harbor  Viktor  Jaanlmets.  a 
seaman  on  that  vessel,  sought  asylum 
here  in  the  United  States.  Since  then  I 
have  been  tiylng  to  get  his  admission 
here  regularized.  For  that  purpose  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Viktor  Jaanlmets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  new^aper  story  from 
the  UUca.  N.Y..  Observer  Dispatch,  ex- 
plaining the  situation  in  detail,  and  what 
animated  Mr.  Jaanlmets  to  make  his 
break  for  freedom,  together  with  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  New  York  Simday 
News  of  September  17,  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  Mipropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  arti- 
cles will  be  printed  in  the  Recobo  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  bill  (S.  1272)  for  the  reUef  of  Vik- 
tor Jaanlmets.  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  articles  presented  by  Mr.  Javrs 
are  asfoDows: 

(From  the  Utloa,  M.T..   Ottsiist   Dlq>atch. 
Sept.  94.  1061] 
Ex-Rb>  Locks  His  Fk^dom  • 
(By  Jules  liOh) 

Nkw  Tosk. — Kach  evening  after  work  Vik- 
tor Jaanlmets  goee  through  approximately 
the  same  routine.  Many  would  consider  It 
Inordinately   dull. 

He  enters  his  $i7-a-week  second-story 
walkup  with  his  own  door  key,  makes  a 
couple  of  cold  meat  sandwiches,  gets  a  beer 
from  the  refrigerator,  flicks  on  his  small 
radio  and  sits  down  at  the  slightly  wobbly 
kitchen   table. 

If  the  night  Is  warm  he  might  take  In  a 
picture  show.  It  doesnt  matter  much 
what's  playing;  It's  air  conditioned,  and 
Jaanlmets  hasn't  yet  got  a  good  hold  on 
the  language  an]rway.  Sometimes  he 
stretches  out  on  the  bed,  opens  his  bUingual 
dictionary,  and  tries  to  snatch  from  the  radio 
announcer's  rapid  spiel  some  of  the  words 
he's  struggling  to  master. 

To  Jaanlmets,  handsome,  blond.  30-year- 
old  bachelor,  this  seemingly  lackluster  rou- 
tine Is  pure  contentment — well  worth  risk 
of  a  man's  life. 

Not  for  a  moment,  he  says,  has  he  re- 
gretted his  daring  feat  of  a  year  ago  October 
10.  That  was  the  day  he  ditched  his  shlj^- 
mates  from  Klklta  Khrushchev's  yacht,  the 
Baltika,  and  made  It  to  safety  after  a  frantic 
search  for  someone  who  could  understand 
his  tongue. 

Only  Khrushchev's  shoe-poundlng  demon- 
stration at  the  United  Nations  during  the 
same  week  matched  the  Jaanlmets  incident 
for  headlines. 

Speaking  through  Interpreter  Jolin  Jaan 
Tllvel,  Secretary  General  of  the  Estonian 
National  Committee,  Jaanlmets  said  he  was 
glad  the  bustle  and  bustle  of  his  first  montbts 
In  the  United  States  was  over  and  at  last  he 
could  lose  himself  In  the  anonymity  of  New 
York's   millions. 

To  the  countless  requests  for  Jaanlmets' 
presence  at  meetings  of  patriotic  cnganlza- 
tlons,  for  speeches,  for  Interviews,  the  former 
seaman  asks  Tllvel  to  "tell  them,  politely, 
no." 

This  Tllvel  does  gladly.  He.  for  one. 
doesnt  feel  Jaanlmets  takes  enough  precau- 
tion against  the  possibility  of  being  kid- 
naped by  Soviet  agents. 

It  sounds  dramatic,  but  according  to  Tllvel 
and  others  who  work  closely  with  defectors 
the  eventuality  Is  not  farfetched,  especially 
as  regards  someone  with  the  propaganda 
value  of  Jaanlmets.  a  member  of  Khru- 
shchev's handplcked  crowd. 

Jaanlmets,  smiling,  says.  "I  can  take  care 
of  myself."  Looking  at  him  you  get  the  Im- 
pression that  he  can.  at  least  physically.  He 
is  a  lithe  and  leathery  175  pounds,  stands 
6  feet  10. 

On  the  advice  of  others,  he  rented  his 
apartment  under  an  assumed  name  and  be- 
lieves his  landlord  is  not  aware  of  his 
Identity. 

It  Is  his  own  Idea,  however,  to  keep  secret 
his  address  and  his  place  of  employment  and 
to  avoid  striking  up  acquaintance  with  per- 
sons unknown  to  his  relatively  small  circle  of 
friends  at  the  Estonian  House,  a  social  and 
cultural  club  for  ISstonlan-Amerlcans. 

Jaanlmets  works  as  a  machinist  (the  craft 
he  learned  in  an  Estonian  trade  sclxx^)  at  a 
small  manufacturing  plant  headed  by  one  of 
tlie  more  than  300  persons  who  offered  him 
a  Job.  K 

He  started  at  $80  a  week,  has  had  two  $10' 
raises  since,  and  regards  himself  a  wealthy 
man.  Last  month  he  bought  a  car  and  now 
Is  taking  driving  lessons. 

"In  the  Soviet  system  it  would  take  S  to  7 
years  to  get  a  car  after  you  applied,"  ha  said. 


"I  was  amased  that  an  you  have  to  do  here 
is  walk  in  and  buy  one.  Also,  ttwrs  it  would 
take  many  yean'  salary. 

"As  for  having  my  own  room."  said  Jaanl- 
mets, "I  never  had  a  rootn  of  my  own  since 
the  Russian  occupation  in  1040. 

"Tou  need  a  pomlt  to  get  a  room,  and 
when  I  aj^tlled  in  Tallinn  (his  Ixometown  in 
Estonia)  thaj  told  me  to  apply  in  Lieningrad 
( the  Baltika'M  home  port) ;  In  Leningrad,  they 
told  me  to  apply  In  Tallinn." 

More  than  his  newfound  wealth,  Jaanl- 
mets said  his  greatest  delight  In  America — 
one  that  he  hasn't  quite  gotten  used  to — 
"Is  Just  doing  what  you  like,  saying  what 
you  like,  going  where  you  like."  It  was  ob- 
vious he  wasnt  trying  to  impress,  nor  say 
something  he  thought  he  might  be  expected 
to  say. 

Jaanlmets  said  he  had  anticipated  there 
would  be  reprisals  against  his  family  in 
Tallinn,  a  widowed  mother,  a  sister,  and 
three  brothers.  Recently  he  learned 
"through  Estonian  sotiroes"  his  brother  had 
been  Jailed  for  a  time  and  released.  He 
knows  no  further  details. 

Naturally  this  saddens  him.  But  he  said 
"everyone  has  to  live  his  own  life  and  fight 
for  his  own  freedom.  I'm  sorry  for  my 
family,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

Naturally,  too.  Jaanlmets  Is  somewhat 
lonely.  But  there  are  the  soccer  games  at 
the  Polo  Orounds  and  the  FHday  night 
dances  at  the  Estonian  House  and  he  ve- 
hemently dismisses  as  a  foolish  Idea  any 
notion  he  might  ever  have  regretted  the 
choice  he  made  a  year  ago. 

His  main  goal  now  is  American  citizenship. 
Senator  Jacob  Javrs,  of  New  York,  has  sub- 
mitted a  private  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  would 
grant  Jaanlmets  cltlEenshlp  inunedlately 
rather  than  through  the  normal  l5-year 
process. 

Jaanlmets  went  to  sea  in  1B50  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Baltika  in  1956,  after  careful 
screening.  Because  its  crew  was  exposed  at 
times  to  life  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  politi- 
cal indoctrination  lect\ires  were  conducted 
twice  weekly  by  an  officer  with  a  higher 
rank  than  the  captain. 

Jaanlmets  said  he  had  planned  to  escape 
for  3  years  before  he  finally  pulled  it  off. 
Once  In  London  and  again  in  Stockholm  he 
came  close,  but  each  time  something  hap- 
pened to  upset  Ixls  plan. 

The  opportunity  dklat  come  for  him  in 
New  York  until  his  third  leave  after  the 
ship  docked  September  19. 

"It's  not  easy."  he  explained.  "You're  al- 
ways being  spied  on.  There  are  spies  on 
spies  on  spies."  His  own  assignment  was  to 
spy  on  his  sliipmatee  to  guard  against 
smuggling. 

Baltika  seamen  went  ashors  in  groups  of 
five,  ostensibly  "to  protect  each  other  from 
American  thugs,"  and  were  not  allowed  to 
take  cameras  "beoause  we  were  told  we 
would  be  arrested  as  spies." 

About  an  hour  before  ills  October  10  shore 
leave  was  to  end,  Jaanlmets  told  his  four 
companions  he  wanted  to  buy  some  hair 
tonic.  He  went  into  a  large  department 
store  and  quickly  ducked  out  another  door. 

"I  wasnt  sure  whether  someone  would 
overtake  me."  he  said.  "I  Just  took  a  chance." 
Had  he  been  caught,  he  said,  the  penalty 
would  have  been  death. 

He  tried  to  hall  a  cab.  but  the  cabbie 
couldnt  make  out  what  h»  wanted  and 
drove  off.  Jaanlmets  began  walking  fast, 
not  running.  Several  blocks  away  he 
sUpped  Into  a  tiarand  ordered  a  bser. '  He 
tried  to  buy  some  cigarettes  from  a  machine, 
and  when  It  became  obvious  he  couldn't 
figxire  out  how  to  work  it  an  American  sea- 
man. 50-year-oid  Brian  Qtilnn,  offered  to 
help. 

"He  kept  repeating,  'Sstonian.  not  Rus- 
sian.' "  said  Qtilnn.  "and  I  finally  figured 
out  he  was  in  some  sort  of  trouble." 
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Qoliin  called  the  Xstonlan  Hotue  and 
handed  the  iri)on«  to  Om  mchtencd  sailor. 

"That  moment  was  the  start  of  my  new 
Ufe,**  Jaanlmets  said. 

(nrom  tlM  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Sunday  News, 
Sept.  17,  IMl) 

Bcrw  It  Fbels  To  Bs  Tax — "I  Oo  Whxu  I 
Wawr,"  Sats  Vxktob  jAAiracm  a  T>ab 
Ansa  JxTMFLNV  Kksubbchxv*s  Shif — But 
Hb  8nzx  Looks  Ora  His  SnoTTuna 

(By  John  Oregg) 

At  about  6:45  every  sununer  morning  a 
young,  blond-balred  man  stepped  out  the 
front  door  oT  bis  brownstone  apartment 
building  aotnewbere  In  Manhattan  and 
turned  up  the  block  In  a  fast  trot.  Dressed 
In  light  trousers,  cotton  T-shirt,  and  leather 
sandals  he  Jogged  around  the  comer,  down 
the  avenue  and  around  the  next  comer.  The 
only  other  life  on  the  street  was  around  a 
curbalde  newspaper  stand  and  a  beat  cop 
swinging  his  nightstick. 

The  sprinter  was  Viktor  Jaanlmets.  Re- 
member him  •  •  •  the  Kstonlan  sailor  who 
puahed  the  World  Series  off  the  front  page 
last  October  when  he  Jumped  Khrushchev's 
ship,  the  Baltika,  tied  up  in  the  East  River? 
Today  he  is  Refugee  Jaanlmets.  an  apprentice 
*^y*iwnm.^mr  In  ft  metropolitan -are*  factory, 
and  the  early-morning  lap  around  the  block 
has  been  part  of  his  dally  regimen — until 
recently,  that  la. 

"I  stopped  It  when  a  policeman  gave  me 
a  suspicious  look  one  morning.  like  I  might 
be  a  thief  or  a  crazy  man,"  Jaanlmets  told 
me  when  I  met  him  last  week  at  the  Estonian 
House.  343  S^pt  34th  Street.  "Now  I  do  calU- 
thenles  in  my  room." 


MO  unreaa  uawraa  or  pouticai.  stosm 
m  the  eye  of  an  International  hurricane 
leas  than  a  year  ago,  Viktor  Jaanlmets.  SO  In 
July,  now  lives  alone — and  qiiietly — in  a 
two-room  apartment  somewhere  in  the  city. 
He  rises  every  morning  at  S:30  sharp  and 
turns  his  radio  on  hi  the  living  room.  (Vik- 
tor likes  listening  to  American  music  and 
the  newscasts  and  already  has  a  favorite 
station.) 

Then  be  does  his  exercises — pxnhups,  knee- 
bends  and  some  other  gymnastics.  At  7 
ajn.  he  leaves  for  work.  There  Is  no  Jaanl- 
mets listed  on  a  mailbox  In  the  foyer.  Only 
his  closest  fHends  know  where  he  lives  or 
where  he  works.  He  has  taken  a  different 
name  and  none  of  the  other  tenants  In  the 
building,  not  even  his  landlord,  knows  him 
as   Viktor   Jaanlmets.    the   former   Estonian 


The  FBI  has  told  him  to  be  careful. 
Friends  have  cautioned  "Keep  yo\ir  head  out 
at  the  limelight,  VlkttM-,  or  someone  will  chop 
It  off."  And  Jaanlmets  himself  is  naturally 
guarded  in  all  be  says  and  does.  Meetings 
With  reporters — and  there  have  been  few 
ilnoe  ttM  first  of  the  year — are  arranged 
through  John  Tllvel,  secretary  at  the  Esto- 
nian National  Committee,  at  the  Estonian 


Jaanlmets  will  speak  on  the  evils  of  Soviet 
eonunimlsm  as  readily  as  hell  eat  an  Es- 
toolan  pancake,  but  Is  reluctant  to  discuss 
anything  having  to  do  with  his  personal  life. 
He  Insists  that  this  attitude  does  not  stem 
from  fear.  But  when  a  man  has  been  raised 
under  the  heel  of  oppression,  maybe  fear — 
and  cunning — are  too  deeply  imbedded  to  be 
shucked  off  within  a  year. 

Viktcr  Jaanlmets  was  only  9  years  old 
when  Soviet  troops  occupied  his  city.  Tallinn, 
a  port  on  the  Oulf  of  Finland  and  capital  of 
Estonia.  Except  for  S  years  under  the  Nssto 
during  World  War  n,  Kstonla  has  been  under 
Russian  control  since  1940. 

"You  have  no  idea  what  It  Is  Uke,"  aaanl- 
meta  began.  Two  lines  across  his  forehead 
deepened  into  furrows  from  the  strain  of 
speaking  English  and  the  intensity  of  his 
feeling,  "nien  he  lapsed  Into  Estonian, 
which  Tllvel  translated. 


*Tbe  secret  police  are  so  eficlent  over 
there,  U  a  lonely  shoemaker  in  a  cobMestone 
alley  thinks  only  once,  'We  will  overthrow 
them.' — he  cannot  sleep  that  night;  the  next 
day  he  will  be  taken  away.  The  younger 
Rtiastans  are  ready  to  kill  thetr  mothers  and 
fathers  for  the  ideal — communism." 

When  Viktor  was  19  bis  father  died.  His 
mother  was  left  with  two  sons  older  than 
Viktor  and  a  daughter  younger.  Two  years 
later,  Viktor  Joinefl  the  Ruaalan  merchant 
marine  and  worked  for  several  years  on 
coastal  freighters  plying  the  Baltic  Sea. 

In  1966  he  Joined  the  crew  of  the  Molotov. 
a  Soviet  passenger  liner  which  made  regular 
runs  between  Leningrad  and  London,  fre- 
quently mooring  at  Stockholm,  Copenhagen, 
and  Helsinki. 

"One  day  In  1957,  we  woke  up  and  found 
the  ship  had  t>een  renamed  the  Baltika," 
Jaanlmets  noted  with  grim  humor,  for 
Vyachealav  M.  Molotov,  the  Stalinist  leader, 
had  fallen  into  disgrace. 

Viktor  considered  Jumping  ship  in  London, 
but  wM  afraid  English  authorities  might 
turn  him  back  to  the  Russians.  Finally,  on 
September  19,  1940.  the  Baltika  Ued  up 
alongside  pier  73,  at  the  foot  of.  a6th  Street 
tuQd  the  East  River  with  passenger  Khru- 
shchev aboard. 

While  the  Soviet  Premier  aired  his  socks 
in  the  UJf .  General  Assembly,  Jaanlmets  was 
given  three  shore  leavea.  His  third  began  at 
10  ajn.  on  October  10,  when  he  left  the  ship 
with  two  Russian  girls — chambermaids 
aboard  ship — a  Russian  sailor  and  an  Esto- 
nian oScer,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  group. 
They  were  ordered  to  stay  together. 

Lovx  wrrB   stsong    dosx  or  paoPAOANOA 

**We  were  told  not  to  see  any  movies,  for 
fear  we  might  lose  some  of  our  political 
indoctrination,"  Viktor  said.  "In  Russia, 
there  is  more  politics  in  a  film  romance  than 
kissing." 

Jaanlmets  was  wearing  a  black  wool  suit 
he'd  botight  in  Leningrad  for  1,000  rubles 
(1400),  a  little  over  2  months'  salary  for 
a  first-class  oiler.  His  shoes  had  cost  him 
the  equivalent  of  $93.  The  only  way  k  Rus- 
sian seaman  could  beat  the  cost  of  living 
was  through  the  black  market,  and  that's 
the  business  they  had  In  mind  when  the 
two  Estonians  and  three  Russians  began 
hiking  downtown  to  shop  In  stalls  and  stores 
on  Orchard  Street. 

Some  of  them  bought  a  particular  kind  of 
tapestry  evidently  well  known  to  Baltic 
sailors.  Almost  as  thick  as  rugs,  they  are 
woven  in  such  hues  as  green,  gold,  purple 
and  scarlet,  with  ««— «g"«  showing  gras^ag 
deer  or  fan- tailed  peacocks.  A  tapestry 
bought  for  around  $6  on  the  lower  Bast  Side 
sells  for  1.100  rubles  ($736)  in  the  Lenin- 
grad black  market,  according  to  Jaanlmets. 

Carrying  their  treasure,  the  two  girls  and 
three  men  started  back  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  their  ship  on  foot.  Their  taui  took 
them  through  some  of  the  worst  slum  areas 
in  New  York,  sights  which  still  Impresk  Jaan- 
lmets. "People  here  should  be  penalized 
more  for  such  littering,"  he  mys..  "If  a  man 
wants  to  throw  garbage  into  the  street,  let 
him  pay  for  the  privilege." 

The  party  crossed  the  Bowery,  skirted 
Oreenwlch  Village  and  stopped  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  14th  Street  and  6th  Avenue, 
in  front  of  Lane's  Department  Store.  It  was 
about  3  p.m.  They  were  due  back  aboard  the 
Baltika  in  an  hour.  The  girls  asked  if  they 
could  buy  a  few  things  before  they  returned. 
The  Russian  sailor  wanted  to  take  a  look 
at  some  woolen  scarves,  and  Jaanlmets  said 
he'd  like  to  buy  some  hair  oil.  The  Estonian 
officer  consented,  but  he  was  too  tired  to  ride 
herd  on  them  inside  the  store. 

"I'U  watt  here,"  he  told  them  wearUy. 
"Hurry  ttpu" 

The  fovir  walked  through  the  14th  Street 
entrance  and  the  girls  Inunediately  took  the 
escalator  to  the  second  floor.    The  Russian 


spotted  a  counter  display  of  shawls  and  set 
off  in  that  direction.  Jaanlnets  strode 
diagonally  across  the  store.  Be  hesitated 
for  a  moment  In  froDt  of  the  doable  glass 
doors  opening  onto  Fifth  Avenue,  then  be 
bolted  through  them. 

He  hurried  westward— away  frocn  the  Bal- 
tika. Ilien  be  aigaagged  downtown,  across 
one  block,  down  the  next^  He  knew  bis 
fellow  crewmen  at  Lane's  would  taunt  for 
him;  they  would  be  punished  for  coming 
back  to  the  ship  without  him. 

To  this  day,  the  Estonian  refugee  does  not 
know  which  streets  he  hurried  through. 
He  hailed  a  cab  and  repeated  to  the  driver 
"Estonian  House."  words  be  had  beard  over 
the  Voice  of  America  radio  broadcast,  but 
the  driver  didn't  understand  and  Jaanlmets 
walked  away. 

KSTOMIAM    ODTSSrr    CONTDfCKS    IKTO    SAB 

A  couple  of  hours  later  he  entered  a  bar 
and  grill  on  South  Street,  near  the  Battery, 
all  the  way  down  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Manhattan.  There  be  met  an  old  Irish  sea- 
man who  understood  some  Russian  and 
helped  him  phone  the  Estonian  House.  The 
Irishman  was  asked  to  bring  Jaanlmets  to 
the  house  on  34th  Street  Immediately  by  cab. 
The  two  left  the  bar. 

The  old  sailor  evidently  thought  It  a  reck- 
less wsste  to  hire  a  taxi,  bccaxise  be  led  the 
refugee  to  a  South  Ferry -First  Avenue  bus. 
To  Jaanlmets'  utter  horror,  the  bus  took  them 
uptown  alongside  the  East  River  docks,  bead- 
ing right  for  Pier  73  and  the  Baltika.  He 
was  about  to  leap  out  the  rear  door,  when 
the  vehicle  turned  inland. 

Only  3  hours  later  the  Estonian  sailor  who 
Jumped  Khrushchev's  ship  was  on  the  sev- 
enth floor  of  the  News  Building  telling  his 
story. 

Jaanlmets  was  granted  political  asylum, 
and  for  3  months  he  lectured  across  the 
United  States:  Kansas  City,  Chicago.  Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee.  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco,  which  he  calls  "the  white  city." 
because  it  Is  so  clean  and  aafny  of  the 
buildings  are  surfaced  in  white  stone  or 
stucco. 

With  John  Tllvel  as  bis  interpreter,  be 
told  bow  the  Soviets  had  cruabcd  resistance 
within  Russia  and  her  satellites.  "There  will 
never  be  a  spontaneous  rebellion  In  Russia," 
he  told  them.  "The  people  j»re  fiattened 
with  fear  and  propaganda.  .  The  constant 
hanunering  of  propaganda  Is  unbelievable. 
No  one  stands  up  against  it  forever.  Even 
a  stone  wtll  crumble  if  it  is  struck  enough 
times  by  drops  of  water." 

In  February  of  this  year,  Viktor  got  a  Job 
as  an  apprentice  toolmaker  and  b<^ds  the 
same  Job  today.  Anyone  who  regards  the 
slogan  "America,  the  land  of  ttae  free"  as  a 
tired  cliche  ought  to  see  Jaanlmets'  grin 
when  he  talks  of  freedom. 

"I  can  go  where  I  want,"  be  almost 
shouted,  tossing  his  hand  Into  the  air.  "I 
go  to  Broadway,  see  a  movie  any  thne  I  like. 
No  one  tells  me  wbat  to  believe,  what  to 
think,  not  to  talk  to  people,  where  to  go, 
where  not  to  go." 

Sometimes  he  comes  home  from  work  late, 
having  put  in  a  few  hours  of  overtime.  "I 
turn  on  the  radio  again,  open  a  bottle  of 
beer,  light  a  cigarette  and  lean  back  in  my 
chair  with  my  feet  up  on  the  wall."  be  laay*- 
"That's  the  way  I  relax."  I 

snu.  STSuooLnto  wrra  his  knsush 
Often  In  the  evening  be  studies  English 
from  an  Estonian-English  dictionary  and  a 
Russian-English  grammar.  Hs  has  had  no 
professional  instruction  so  far.  but  plans  to 
take  a  class  this  fall.  Right  now  he  speaks 
the  language  haltingly  and  there  is  much  he 
doesnt  yet  understand,  but  what  be  does 
speak  is  grammatically  perfect,  with  very 
little  accent. 

On  Friday  nights,  af tar  work,  Viktor  often 
drops  by  the  Estonian  House  for  dinner,  a 
bottle  or  two  of  beer  at  the  bar,  and  some 
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continental-style  dancing.  The  kltohen 
there  U  run  by  Mrs.  Ada  Parlin.  who  oper- 
ated the  only  Etonian  restaurant  in  New 
York,  the  Four  Seasons  on  94th  Street,  until 
her  building  collapsed  into  a  neighboring 
excavation  pit  last  December. 

"Viktor  likes  my  Estonian  pancakes,"  she 
■aid.  "but  his  favorite  seems  to  be  my  mul- 
glkapsad — a  sauerkraut  dish  prepared  with 
crushed  barley  and  meat."  Estonian  pan- 
cakes are  thick  and  fluffy,  like  a  souffle,  and 
Mrs.  Parlin  serves  them  with  a  topping  of 
llngenberrles   and   melting  butter. 

Viktor  has  bought  a  small  standard-shift 
car,  the  first  be  1^  ever  owned.  He  has  a 
learner's  pemUt  and  on  weekends  a  friend  on 
Long  Island  teaches  him  how  to  drive. 

He  U  still  classified  by  the  Department  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation  as  a  "re- 
fugee parolee,"  who  is  required  to  report  to 
their  olBoe  at  least  once  ik  year  and  to  notify 
them  qf  any  change  in  addrees. 

On  April  18,  Senator  Jaoob  jAvrrs  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  have  the  Estonian's  status 
changed  to  that  of  a  refugee  with  permanent 
residence.  With  this  classification,  ^e  could 
apply  for  citlasnshlp  within  8  years.  But 
the  Senate  hasn't  yet  acted  on  Javit's  bill. 

"We  are  hoping  they  will  take  care  of  Jaan- 
lmets before  Congress  adjourns  at  the  end  of 
September,"  said  Tiivel.  "We  have  had  expe- 
rience with  this  kind  of  bill  before.  They  are 
always  the  last  ones  considered  before  a  ses- 
sion ends.  So  we  still  have  hope.  Viktor 
wants  very  much  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen." 


THE  NEED  TO  INCREASE  VS.  OOLD 
PRpDUCnpN  IS  CLEAR 

Mr.  ORUENma.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  a  year  ago  I  suggested  that  it  was 
time  to  subsidize  the  Nation's  gold  mines 
in  the  public  Interest. 

On  February  12,  1962,  I  said: 

Nearly  tO  years  have  gone  by  since  our 
Oovemment  took  a  realistic  look  at  the  costs 


Involved  In  gold  mining,  llis  expense  te 
some  Instances  is  many  tlmss  that  of  1934, 
when  the  price  of  gold  last  was  adjusted. 

Commenting  on  the  need  to  boost  do- 
mestic gold  production,  I  cited  statistics 
appearing  in  the  1960  Minerals  Yearbook 
which  showed  the  United  States  produc- 
ing 1,679,(X>0  ounces  in  1960.  as  opposed 
to  UJ33JI.  figures  of  11  million  esti- 
mated ounces. 

I  suggested  then  that  this  should  con- 
cern all  of  us. 

Regrettably,  there  has  been  no  marked 
change  in  the  situation. 

According  to  the  1961  Minerals  Year- 
book: 

U.S.  mine  production  of  recoverable  gold 
in  1961  was  1.6  million  ounces  valued  at 
$54 .3  million,  a  decrease  in  production  of 
7  percent  from  1900.  This  output  was  the 
lowest  since  1886,  except  for  4  years  (1943- 
46)  during  and  immediately  following  World 
War  U. 

The  "1961  Minerals  Yearbook"  further 
states: 

World  gold  production  rose  for  the  eighth 
successive  year  to  a  new  high  of  47.7  million 
ounces,  valued  at  $1.7  billion. 

Can  the  need  for  the  United  States  to 
increase  its  gold  production  capability  be 
made  more  clear?  How  clear  must  be 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall? 

The  writers  of  the  gold  report  in  the 
"1961  Minerals  Yearbook"  have  no  bias. 
They  have  given  to  us.  and,  I  might  add, 
to  all  of  the  world,  the  sorry  story  of 
U.S.  gold  production.  It  is  not,  I  suggest, 
a  pretty  picture. 

The  report  states  bluntly : 

The  decline  in  domestic  production  re- 
flected ctirtailed  operations   in   some   sreas 


and  oontinuing  imfavorable  economic  con- 
ditions owing  to  rising  costs  in  relation  to 
the  fixed  price  of ,  gold. 

I  found  it  revealing  to  read  that  the 
consumption  of  gold  in  domestic  arts 
and  industries,  although  decreasing 
slightly,  nevertheless  managed  to  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  amount  pro- 
duced. The  domestic  arts  and  Industries 
consumed  2.8  million  ounces  or  about  1.2 
million  ounces  more  than  domestic  mine 
production. 

Just  how  clear  does  the  handwriting 
have  to  be? 

World  production  of  gold  eontinaes  to 
soar.  In  less  than  10  years  It  has  risen 
from  35.6  million  troy  ounces  to  47.7 
million  troy  ounces. 

The  minerals  yearbook  says  domestic 
mine  production  decreased  "principally 
because  of  first,  a  decline^  placer  min- 
ing in  Alaska  and  California;  and.  sec- 
ond, a  lower  output  of  gold-bearing  cop- 
per ores  in  Utah  and  Montana.  And 
except  for  small  increases  In  production 
in  Arizona  and  Colorado,  all  the  major 
gold-producing  States  recorded  lower 
outputs."  Alaska,  sadly,  dropped  from 
third  to  fifth  place  among  gold-produc- 
ing States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  ilnanimous  con- 
sent to  place  In  the  Rscosd  at  this  time 
a  table  showing  mine  production  of  re- 
coverable gold  in  the  United  States,  by 
States,  over  the  past  10  years.  It  should 
be  observed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
production  declined.  The  1952-M  total 
was    1.879,238   troy   ounces,     "^he    1961 

total  was  1.548,270  troy  oi 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the^icoiio. 
as  follows : 


Table  5. — Atine  production  of  recoverabU  gold  in  the  United  Stales,  by  States 

(Troy  ounrrx] 


Su(« 


Alsiiks 

Arttooa 

CsUtomia 

Colorado 

Idabo 

Moo  tans 

Nevsds 

New  MmIoo.  . . 
Nnrtk  Csrolln* 
Orrcoo 


vaea-m 

(sversge) 


a«i,S8 

122, 74S 

XU,M1 

10\M1 

1(1731 

27,787 

87. 8M 

2,8Se 

2S7 

4,W3 


iw; 


n^M7 

1«4« 

in,tm 
n.tm 
nsoi 
ta,tu 

7S,7B 
3,212 

i.rs 
a,aBi 


1058 


IM,43S 

142,97* 

lU,aH 

7V,  OM 

1A,8M 

at,  on 

106,087 

3,178 

S7« 

1. 433 


IMS 


178,918 

1X827 

141^270 

81.007 

ia47V 

28,  Ul 

11X44S 

985 


1900 


168,197 

143.064 

123,713 

61.300 

8.13& 

40,022 

08,187 

0,423 

1,838 

836 


1061 


114.218 

146.960 

07,644 

67.  61  • 

^718 

36,377 

6ilA> 

6,201 

2.004 

l.OM 


StaU 


Pennsylvsaia. 
Soutli  DalEota. 

Twinfimwwi 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

WuhlnKtoo... 
Wyoming 

Total... 


•  Produdloo  In  Ptnnsylvsnis  snd  Wsitiington  oomblneil. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  It  equally  important  that  we  c<m- 
sider  world  production  of  gold.  There- 
fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 


19I&3-66 

(aver  see) 


1,4«> 

631.471 

332 

8 

436,916 

168 

65,821 

346 


1,870k  233 


1057 


(>) 
568,130 
172 


378,438 

62 

>80,7De 

673 


1,783.507 


1068 


0) 
670,830 
124 


307,834 


■113,363 
117 


1.7391  24S 


lOSi 


0) 
677,730 


2Mt617 


1.00%  SB 


86i7n 


3081266 


■Ut^«2 


l.«8^773 


1081 


C) 

6e7,8.'>S 
162 


34X088 


•  117, 331 
1 


1.648,270 


in  the  Rccoto  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks a  table  showing  world  production 
of  gold  by  countries  over  the  past  10 
years. 


There  being  no  objecUon,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Table  14. —  World  production  of  gold  by  countries  '  * 
[Troy  oonces] 


Ooantry  ' 


1903-58 

(sversce) 


North  AnMrios: 

Csnads 

Cmtrsl  Amerles  and  WestiBtUos: 

CosU  Klos* 

Cuba  « 

nomlnlosn  Repabllc 

Oustsmsls ». 

Honduraa 

•Nioaracua. .'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

•'^iTsdor ....„, 

Mexico '  -— ... 

Iniiod  HUtesi II""""''. 

Total 

See  footnotes  st  end  of  table. 


4, 363, 943 

«536 

1.154 

124 

2.13 

20.460 

240.660 

11.086 

411643 

1,800,006 


6.951.000 


4- 


1*87 


4.433,894 

706 

016 

288 

360 

2,026 

203,836 

2,608 

346,328 

1.800,000 


8,7*0,000 


1988 


4,  571, 347 

310 
8M 

780 

370 

1.714 

314.882 

2,372 

332,246 

1,760,000 


6.884.000 


1910 


4.4*3,418 


616 

613 


>2,796 

218,302 

2,474 

313,063 

1.636,000 


6.667,000 


4.89B,«U 


*S08 

210,200 

-•^.121 

300,258 

1.679,800 


8,823,000 


1961 


4.442,163 


>  1,685 
236,  2S0 


368,684 
1,666,800 


6,506,000 
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Table  14. — World  production  of  gold  by  couniriet  ' 

[Troy  ohocm] 


-Continued 


OooBtry' 


fionth  AnMrie»: 


BoHvia.. 

Bndl    

Brittok  OniOML. 

Chile. 


-W- 


Cokmiula 

Fenador 

Fnoefa  Quiana 

Peru 

Sarinam- 

Venetuela 


TotJ ». 


Eorope: 

Finland 

Franee 

Oermany,  West. 

Oreeee 

Italy 

PortogaL 

Spain  rrr: 

Swedni 

U.8.8.R.*  • 

YogosIaTla 


Total ' ». 


Asia: 

Burma.. 

Cambodia. 

India 

Japan 

Korea: 

North  «• 

Republic  of. 

MaUya 

Pbtllpplnes 

Sarawak 

SMidi  Arabia.... 
Taiwan... 


Total « » ». 


Africa: 

Angola 

Bechnanaland 

Cameroon,  RepobUe  of 

Central  Afrte,  RepabUe  of ^. 

Congo,  Repablic  oi  the  (formerly  Belglanj: . 

Congo,  Repablic  of 

Krltrea. 

jithlopia 

Gabon,  Repablic  of 

Ohana 

Kenya 

Uberla. 

Malagasy  Republic 

Morocco 

Moismblqae 

.Nigeria. 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Pederatton  of: 

Northern  Rhodesia. 

Soatbem  Rhodesia. 

Raanda-Umndl 

Sudan 

Swaiiiand 

Tanpuiylka  •* 

Uganda  (exports) 

XJnitm  of  South  Africa. 


United  Arab  Repablic  (Kgypt). 
West  Africa  (formerly  Frendi)-. 


Total. 


Oceania: 

Australia 

Pin 

New  Oninea. . 
New  Zealand. 
Papoa 


ToUI. 


World  total  (estimate)  >. 


1M9-M 

(average) 


7.«71 
23,873 

153.400 
21.IH4 

130.83fi 

411,  an 

20.6«8 

5.375 

149,  876 

0.066 

43,838 


077,000 


18.654 
42.053 

4,256 
■  4.957 

9,184 
20.401 

9.  70B 

91,784 

9.300,000 

41,423 


9,700.000 


233 

•482 

227.188 

230,899 

130,000 
36.889 
20.427 

438,372 

576 

37.053 

29.318 


1.300.000 


37 

944 

1.066 

•557 

365.749 

•10,296 

1.385 

27.128 

•143,336 

706.881 

9,968 

834 

1,363 

2,9S7 

1,277 

777 

2,770 

618,947 

4,064 

1,980 

51 

72,096 

406 

13,499,009 

12,680 

969 


15,380,000 


1,060,444 

73,006 

96,452 

38,405 

374 


1,268,080 


36,000,000 


1987 


7,782 
37.086 

isaooo 

10^490 

10S.SM 

325.114 

16,840 

8,954 

101, 831 

^510 

80.064 


914.000 


22,377 

35.173 

3.081 

7.877 

0,334 

23.277 

11.901 

-       V7.063 

10,00a  000 

61.988 


10,40a  000 


104 

1.008 

179.182 

362,603 

130,000 
06.578 
11, 167 

379,962 


30.648 


i,3oaooo 


1«) 

10.899 

614 

371.020 

7.104 

4.301 

•36^000 

33,727 

79a  381 

7,388 

"381 

843 


1.080 

3.270 

530,  S49 

3.216 

1.168 

7 

03,280 

212 

17.03Q,7>7 

3,020 

331 


18.S8aOM 


:T= 


1,083.941 

76.160 

08,504 

3ai96 

400 


1,288,310 


S9.60a000 


|90B 


3.064 
'19.115 
180.000 

17.800 
lia962 
371,718 

10.685 

20.000 

150.127 

4,258 

70,009 


987.000 


1909 


•1,782 

'35.340 

18a  000 

3.448 

78.040 
397.939 

18.490 

16.100 

1M.399 

5,830 

63.700 


941.000 


ISOO 


>201 

'46.457 

•180.000 

ZS04 

100.0*5 

433,947 

IMS* 

18.  MO 

141.001 

4.g>S 

40.888 


908.000 


22,152 

35.559 

•4.000 

.V787 

4.802 

17,  747 

14.211 

127.  574 

la  000. 000 

55,304 


la  500, 000 


190 
332 

170.110 
260.630 

130.000 
72.071 
22.484 

422,833 
804 


21.345 


1,410.000 


20 

315. 

3.009 

032 

352.276 

6.048 

0.430 

30,300 

15,931 

862,834 

7.753 

•400 

804 


096 


3.729 

664.838 

3,868 

1.671 


08.250 

329 

17, 666,  447 

1.813 

3.347 


10t88a000 


23.374 

42.180 

•4.000 

4.340 

3.301 

3a  700 

13,230 

103.000 

la  000. 000 
aao40 


lasoaooo 


213 

4.833 
106.383 
361.547 

130.000 
65,090 
26.739 

402.016 
3.460 


13.497 


1.S80.000 


42 

198 

071 

406 

347.007 

3.006 

ia718 

41.439 

1M73 

013.300 

0.146 

1,401 

198 


1961 


'80,184 

•18a  000 

1,702 

iiaooo 

300.877 

15.210 

7.944 

133.  .STO 

4.011 

30.071 


963.000 


30.351 
39.846 
•4.000 
4.823 
3.310 
21.927 
13.086 
91.100 

ii.ooaooo 

03.980 


ii.aoaooo 


'304 

4,180 

100,603 

361,482 

130,000 
65,814 
30.745 

410. 018 
3.820 


16.1 


1.300.000 


20.002 
41.796 
•4.000 

•4.800 

000 

30.990 

•14.000 

•  naooo 

IZ  000.  OOP 
•M.3fl6 


12.700.000 


194 

4.180 

160.510 

393.954 

130.000 
84,  lO.S 
12.486 

43S.983 
4.132 


17,490 


296 
960 

4,066 
500,883 

3,119 
1.419 


9a,7M 
834 

20,006,616 

2,480 

•8.000 


2aLioaooo 


1,103,980 

86.704 

43.254 

24.981 

568 


1.280,807 


4afloaooo 


1,083,104 

72,505 

46,063 

36,798 

180 


1.241,240 


42,80a000 


42 

203 

415 

291 

316.196 

2,8» 

5,144 

40,915 

17,006 

809,113 

8,640 

1,030 

273 

104 

228 

994 

^S27 

863,708 

1.506 

2,006 

800 

107,009 

642 

21,383,019 

1.000 

•8.000 


21.30a  000 


1.066.014 

72,306 

45.019 

33.336 

132 


1.2*a0»4 


4A,40aOOO 


1.440.000 


48 

361 

53H 

W) 

232.611 

1,7«8 

6.520 

•41,500 

15,286 

970,135 

•U122 

2.088 

347 

136 

106 

670 

4.279 

570.096 

817 

1.500 

1.82* 

101.067 

356 

23,941.561 

•1.000 

•8.000 


319ia000 


1.070,467 

83.417 

41.820 

28,  2M 

•130 


1,224,128 


47. 700. 000 


■  In  addition  to  eoontiies  listed^gold  Is  also  produced  In  Austria,  Bukarla,  China, 
CxvcboeloTakia,  East  Oermany,  Hungary,  Indonesia,  Rumania,  and  Thailand,  but 
production  data  are  not  ayaUable;  estimates  for  these  ooontries  are  inolnded  in  the  total. 
Per  some  ooontries  accurate  flgores  are  not  possible  to  obtain,  owteg  to  dandeedne 
trade  in  Kold  (as,  for  example,  in  former  Prendi  West  Africa). 

>  This  teble  incorporates  siHne  revWcBS.  Data  do  not  add  exactly  to  totals  shown 
because  of  roondlng  where  estimated  figures  are  indoded  in  the  detail. 

>  Imports  into  the  United  States. 

<  One  year  only,  ss  1966  was  first  year  of  oommerdal  production. 

>  Kstlmate. 

•  Refinery  ivodoctloi. 


'Exports. 

•  Average  for  1963-50. 

•  Output  from  U.S.8.R.  in  Asia  Induded  with  U.8.8.R.  in  Europe. 
>*  Estimate  according  to  Minerals  et  Metaux  (France),  except  19(a 
■>  Purchases.    Production  may  be  greater. 

a  Indudinggoid  in  lead  ooocentrate*  exported  amounting  to:  5,536  ounces  106i-36 
(average) ;  9.193  ounces  tn  1957;  1 1 ,051  ounces  In  1958;  10,301  oonoce  in  1909: 8.903  ouncn  tai 
1960;  and  621  ouaoes  In  1061. 

Compiled  by  AugusU  W.  Jann  and  Richard  W.  Peters,  DivMon  of  Foreifii  Activl- 
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Mr.    ORUENINO.     Mr.    President,    It  ^•^  mdlng:                                Total  aviount  nanclal  olBcUla  of  most  of  the  leading  ooim- 

will  be  seen  In  the  table  that  the  UBBJl.  ^*^'                                                of  poU  triea  of  the  world  that  a  atap  oC  the  kind 

production  estimate  has  been  Increased           ?J"-  ?? is,  sro,  ooo.  ooo  cont«mput«d  by  tbu  reaoiution  would  be 

by  1  million  troy  ounces,  or  from  11  to             ^"'         is,  ars,  OOO.  OOO  regarded  aa  synonymous  with  a  declaration 

12  million  ounces.  Souroe:  VMwal  RaMrre  BuUetlni,  Legts-  °'  totent  to  devalue  the  dollar  of  the  United 

HOW  clear  doe.  the  handwriting  have  ^«-«  «•'«««  »^"  ^^^  o^SidVSTu^SST^  "**'"'*■ 

to  be?  Mr.  ORUENINO.     Mr.  President,  dur-  _          •'»~-~ 

Aocordlnc   to   the  minerals  yearbook  Ing  the  87th  Congress  a  variety  of  bills  ^^-   President,    the   members   of   the 

report,  technology  Is  Important    It  has.  were  introduced  by  Senators  concerned  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Sub- 

for  example,  reduced  operating  costs  and  with  the  decline  of  the  mining  indust^.  committee  asked  Secretary  Roosa  if  he 

extended  the  Ufe  of  the  older  mines  in  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Reeo-  ^\^  suggest  ways  in  which  the  mining 

the  Union  of  South  Africa.     And.  as  the  lution  44  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  ^risis  could  be  lessened  and  to  date  there 

lay  person  might  guess,  production  in  the  Calif omia    [Mr.    Englk],    who    is   most  "*^    been   no    constructlTe    comments 

Union  of  South  Africa  increased  in  the  knowledgeable  both  on  the  mining  and  coming   from   the   Department   of   the 

10-year    period    from    13,499,069    troy  economic  aspects  of  gold.    The  resolu-  Treasury, 

ounces  to  22,941.561  troy  ounces.  tion  offered  as  a  tentative  approach  a  $3S  ^^  **■  dbvious  that  little  if  any  thought 

The  handwriting  again  is  clear.  *"^  ounce  subsidy  for  each  ounce  of  newly  ^**  **een  given  to  this  enormously  im- 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  as  to  the  ur-  mined  domestic  gold.    Thie  proposal  did  Port*nt  problem.    Perhaps  more  will  be  - 
gent  nee^  for  domestic  aids  with  which  ^^^  increase  the  price  of  gold,  and  was  K'^en  in  future  days, 
to  help  our  miners,  hard-working  Ameri-  ^  '^o  w*y.  **iape,  or  manner  related  to  As  chairman  of  the  Minerals,  Materi- 
cans  who  would  not  have  needed  such  *"y  change  in  the  price  of  gold.  als,  and  Fuels  SubcOTunittee  of  the  Sen- 
aids  had  the  Federal  Oovemment  been  Interesting  and  informative  hearings  ate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
realistic.  were  held  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.  Affairs,  I  have  scheduled  hearings  April 

On  March  16.  1962,  I  suggested  that  "^^  ominous  defects  of  existing  controls  9  and  11  to  explore  more  fully  the  prob- 

gold  is  a  weapon  and  that  because  it  is  ^^^^h  have  placed  the  gold  mining  in-  lems  which  face  the  mining  industry, 

we  should  arm.     Our  national  gold  bal-  <l^try  in  a  straltjacket  were  discussed  One  of  the  areas  to  be  exidOTed  will  con- 

aiice,  as  reported  by  UJ3.  Treasury,  in-  and  noted.  cem  the  gold  mining  crisis, 

dicates  that  we  have  not  armed.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Of  course,   the  then   adamant,   con- 

U-8.  gold  reserves  have  dwindled  by  Monetory     Affairs    Robert    V.     Roosa,  tinuing  refusal  of  the  Department  of  the 

nearly  $1  bUlion  from  February  12   1962  speaking  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Treastur  to  realize  that  domertlc  gold 

to  September  5.  1963,  when  the  flgiu-e  X     "^^    testified    on   June    8,    1962,    at  production    was    a    matter   not   to    be 

dribbled   away   from  $16,788  000  000   to  Y}^  hearing  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  coupled  with  balance  of  paymente  or  the 

$15,878,000  000     They  have  been  $24  offered  no  soluUon  to  the  crisis  monetary  aspects  of  gold,  did  not  help 

771,000,000  in  August  1949    an  aUtime  *^  ^J'*^??  ^/°^^  °Vi^^^  ^°**^'^ '°""^-  "*?  mining  industry.    And  I  detect  as 

high  auume  and  stUl  finds,  itself.    He  said  that  the  Fet.  I  regret  to  say,  no  change  in  the 

Vft.    »>,«  »,-«H-,.^*i.,-  .      1  Department  of  the  Treasury  had  care-  attitude  of  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 

M?'ii!l«iH!n?  T  i^  ^  ^^T  ^**^*y  »*"*"«*  ^^'-^^^  hearings  on  the  pro-  ury.     Its  attitude  iTiStbaaed  on  pSJfy 

««f  ;♦,  ♦  ♦K        w     ^     unanimous  con-  posed    domesUc   subsidy,    but    had    not  Principles.    Ita  resistance  was  the  same 

sent  that  there  be  placed  in  the  Ricord  changed  its  view  that  a  subsidy  would  under  the  Eisenhower  administration  as 

at  this  point   in  my  remarks   a   table  upset   this   Nation's   monetary  system,  to  date  it  has  been  under  the  Kennedy 

showing  by  the  week  the  dwindling  of  He  said:  administration.  «M:*"it:ujr 

U.S.    gold   reserves   from   September    5,         An  undersundable.  compaaalonate  effort.         But   we    are    another    Congress      We 

1962,  to  the  present.     These  figures  have  ^°^  "*•  'P^'  °^  ''^^'cu  we  can  au  ahara,  to  have  new  opportunity  to  take  steos  to 

beeh  suppUed  by  the  Legislative  Refer-  ^,^1  *  relatively  few  people  to  keep  or  correct  the  inequities  which  Dlamie  the 

ence  Service  of  the  Librar.  of  Congress  SSltS-^SKa^e^^a^   mp?o'ym'2?t  S^w^iS^  "?!^  '^^^'^'  ^e^erSS  an^d^gSl 

and  come  from  U3.  Treasury  sources.  be,  S^^^eiTlmpio^^e^t.  m^y  JJ^t^SS  '"I'linK  industry  in  particular.     Inequity 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe  ^Bon.  instead  of  helping  thoM  in  the  gold  "  Perhaps  too  weak  a  word.    Injustice  is 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  gaining  induitry,  would,  in  our  conaidered  Probably  more  apt.    Under  our  suppos- 

as  follows:  '  and  deuberat^  judgment,  dianipt  tbe  mone-  edly  frpe  enterprise  syst^n,  gold  is  the 

Weekending:  Total  amn^nt  ^^^.tJ^^^^A'^^  which  not  only  their  own  only  commodity  compelled  to  sell  at  a 

!»«.        ;  ^''T.'^r'  ;;-i'^^'>^  ''-o  that  Of  an  the  rest  Of  prij.  ^lished  JS^S  agj^ iSf  <^^^^ 

f!K  ,; - »16.  098. 000. 000         Tto  Z,  It  seem,  there  U  no  compensatlmr  fw ^1?  ^^™*^  ^^  "^  ^  *>»*  purchaser, 

^11  \l ---      ???^?^«»  advantage   in   the   promL  t^^^SSSS  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

sepvae" "     16^^^  would  produce  a  vast  enlargement  Of  the  ^^f  am.  therefore,  in  an  effort  to  remedy 

Ort.   s 16  M^'^^  f,^^'!!5  ^^'^  '^^     '^*  '»«'*  ^  t^»t  even  this  unfair,  unjust  and  uneconomic  sit- 

Oct.  10-...    16  067  oo^'^  productive   capacity  would   achieve   the  uijftlon,  today  introducing  a  bin  which 

Oct.  17....      ::::":--      SSJJSSSSS  ^«t°P"™»f  ic  «rtlmate  of  the  Department  would  establish  in  the  DeiMtrtm^t  of  the 

22  JJ :::     !S;S2SS:S2  ^L^^TV^^ ':T'^jr'^^:i,^  interior  a  OoW  Procun^!S^2d|^eI 

Oct.  SI  \t?^,?^-^  tiona-to  o'urTl^prSSrtSrThe"Ln*S2;  ff""^^!-     "IJe  JiU  di«cts  the  Secretary 

K^-  J J«'^$S2«"  o'  80W  contemplated  by  the  preaenttem.  ^  «^ey  the  domestic  gold  mining  in- 

Nov'  ai J««I?'^**  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  44.    But  even  If  a^stry  and  determine  the  troy  ounce 

Nov!  as:::::::::: J'J?JSS2S  iu'rl^^^fn.'^"'**.  "^r  "'"• '^^^^^^^y  »>•  p^^-  p/^^'^th? *° ♦los *>«  ^roy  ounce  which 

Dec.  6 ..:: is'JS'SS'SS  t.**^J?^?°  *•!««»•  y«»r.  »t  could  not  begin  should  be  paid  to  domesUc  producers. 

!>«:.   la... : is'SSS'SS  5?  °*"*VV^»o—  to  the  world  economy  The  Oold  Procurement  and  Sales  Ag^ 

g-lj ::::  J^^^SSSS:?;;  '^^J''''A^r^T^^^''LZ:''i:^^^li:  Z^^f    ^    instrumental    to    2:^e'^ 

l»^-   "-- 15.978.000.000  U.S.  Government  ehoul'dS^i^  un^iJen^  mj^mum  production  of  gold  from  U.S. 

Jan     a  m  o,o  ,ww»  **  "Ubaldy  to  the  official  $86  price  for  gold  "**nes. 

Jan!  911          ^"  IsotrSS'SS  ■'?<'*\.*«"<»*» '^o^id  »>•  conatrued  by  the  re«t  .  ^^e    O^ld    Procurement    and    Sales 

Jan.   i8.._.        ibom"  oftft'ftS         the  world  aa  evidence  that  devaluation  Agency  proposed  would,  first,  be  the  only 

Jan    IS :::: ibwboS'SS  '^^^  ,![T1''  ,  .  Agency  authorized  to  buy  gold  from  do- 
Jan,  so ::::""  IS' S*  JS'SS  niJ  ",*iJl*  *'***  ^  **'**'^  '"^"  »"y  "-  ™«*Ic  pi»ducers  and  sell  tt  forlion 

j^Ji-- :::  "iSiXS.JS  STo^Ud^'in^r'^^r^J^.^-  monetarf^unx>ses  ^iSi  "u.e%S^^ 

^    j; Jf'SS'^"»  »ion«  Whatever  lineal  ciSSSlJr^SSr:  ^^'tt'   i^?   territories  and   possessions. 

KS;    S - --  JSS;SSS2  ^»  °'thla  committee  iSSJ^SIS^  to  pS^..  »^<*t*^Co°a«Wnwe^^^ 

Mm-,  e.::::::::::::"-  iS'SJ'SSS'SS  fllL  J'°'^**  '^-  **'°"  '^  »»««^'  *»»»»  second,  pay  to  domestic  producers,  for 
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of  the  Interior;  third.  annoAIly  resur- 
vey  the  domestic  gold  mining  industry 
to  determine  whether  the  price  paid  to 
such  producers  for  gold  should  be  modi- 
fled.    The  purchase  price  of  domestically 
mined  gold  for  the  next  succeeding  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  the  price  as  so  deter- 
mined, or  $105  per  troy  ounce,  whichever 
is  less;  fourth,  sell  gold  for  defense,  in- 
dustrial, professional,  artistic,  and  other 
nonmonetary  uses  at  a  price  equivalent 
to  that  which  was  paid  for  the  purchase 
of  gold  diiring  the  month  prior  to  the 
sale;  and,  fifth,  transfer  to  the  Treasury 
Department  any  domestically  mined  gold 
iwt   disposed   of   under   the   preceding 
clauses;  and  the  Treasury  Department 
shall  reimburse  the  Gold  Procurement 
and  Sales  Agency  at  the  rate  of  $35  per 
ounce  or  such  other  amount  as  is.  at  the 
time  of  transfer,  the  monetary  value  of 
gold  in  accordance  with  applicable  stat- 
utes and  treaties. 

The  bill  suggests  an  approach  both 
realistic  and  reassxuing.  This  proposed 
legislation  was  first  introduced  in  the 
87th  Congress  by  Ck>ngressman  Harold 
T.  Johnson  who  has  again  reintroduced 
It  this  year.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
it  today  on  behalf  of  myself,  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlctt],  the 
oePAtOT  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
QovMN],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHSL],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MtTNDTj. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORo  at  this  time. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
f erred;  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1273)  to  establish  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Pro- 
curement and  Sales  Agency,   and  for 
other    purposes,     introduced     by     Mr 
GRtTRioNG  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators).  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorc,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet    of    the    United    States    o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  domestic  gold  mining  industry 
and  determine  the  price,  not  to  exceed  S105 
per  troy  ounce,  required  to  be  paid  to  do- 
mestic producers  In  order  to  achieve  maxl- 
mum  production  of  gold  from  mines  In  the 
United   States.     The  result   of  the  sxmrey 
together  with  the  Secretary's  determination 
of    the   price    necessary    to   accomplish    the 
aforementioned  objective,  shall  be  reported 
to    the   President   of   the   Senate   and   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  not 
later  than  December  31.  1963. 

BMC.  2.  Effective  January  1,  l»«4.  there  Is 
established  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  Gold  Procvirement  and  Sales 
Agency  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $aOMO. 
Sbc.  3.  The  Good  Procurement  and  Sales 

Agency  shall,  on  and  after  January  1,  1964 

( 1 )  be  the  only  agency  authorized  to  buy 
gold  from  domestic  producers  and  sell  it  for 
nonmonetary  pxirpoees  Within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  isnd  possessions,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 


<a)  pay  to  domestic  producers,  for  aU  cold 
mined  after  December  81.  1963.  tha  price 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  acoordance  with  secUon  1  of  ^u  aet; 

(3)  annually  resurvey  the  domeetlc  gold 
mining  Industry  to  determine  whether  the 
price  paid  to  such  producers  for  gold  should 
be  modified.  The  report  of  the  agency  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior who  shall,  not  later  than  December  81 
of  each  year,  advise  Congress  of  the  price  he 
has  determined  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
obJecUve  of  section  1  of  this  Act.  The  pur- 
chase price  of  domestically  mined  gold  for 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  shall  be 
the  price  as  so  determined,  or  $105  per  troy 
ounce,  whichever  is  leas; 

(4)  sell  gold  for  defense,  industrial,  pro- 
fessional, artistic,  and  other  nonmonetary 
uses  at  a  price  equivalent  to  that  which 
was  paid  for  the  purchase  of  gold  during 
the  month  prior  to  the  sale  under  the  pre- 
ceding clauses  of  this  section;  and 

(8)  transfer  to  the  Treasury  Department 
any  domestically  mined  gold  not  disposed 
of  under  the  preceding  clauses;  apd  the 
Treasury  Department  shall  reimburse  the 
Gold  Prociu^ment  and  Sales  Agency  at  the 
rate  of  $38  per  ounce  or  such  other  amount 
as  is.  at  the  time  of  transfer,  the  monetary 
value  of  gold  in  accordance  with  applicable 
statutes  and  treaties. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act.  including 
fxmds  for  the  Gold  Procurement  and  Sales 
Agency  to  absorb  the  difference  between  the 
purchase  price  of  domestically  mined  gold 
and  the  sale  of  any  quantities  thereof  to  the 
Treasury  Department  at  the  rate  fixed  by 
this  Act. 

S»c.  6.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal,  supersede,  or  modUy 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States  or  to 
Interfere  with  the  right  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  obtain  gold  from  sources  other 
than  domestic  producers. 

8»c.  6.  The  term  "domestic"  as  used  in 
this  Act  refers  to  the  United  SUtes  its  ter- 
rltortes  and  possessions,  and  the  cimunon- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
significant  that  the  approach  Incorpo- 
rated tn  this  bill  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska. 
The  Alaskan  resolution  passed  the  house 
on  March  20  and  the  senate  on  March 

The  members  of  the  Alaskan  Legisla- 
ture believe  the  proposal  "will  provide 
the  incenUve  for  a  great  new  gold-min- 
ing development."  Further,  the  biU  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Mining  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Western  Governor's 
Conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  house  Joint  resolu- 
tion 17  be  printed  in  the  Rscors  at  this 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscotD.  as  follows: 


April  ^ 


Whereas  uae  of  gold  for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes  has  increaaed  to  more 
than  8  mllUon  ounces  annually  and  la  still 
increasing;  and 

Whereas  mining  production  of  gold  has 
been  only  1.500.000  ounces,  the  deficit  being 
made  up  by  sales  from  the  Nation's  mone- 
tary  reserve;  and 

Whereas  it  U  evident  that  the  gold  miners 
of  this  Nation  need  higher  prices  to  produce 
gold;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  in  the  dollar  price 
of  gold  may  InterfersKwlth  International 
monetary  poUcy.  but  lno«htive  paymenu  for 
newly  mined  gold  from  domestic  gold  mines 
would  not;  and 

Whereas  such  an  IncenUve  would  reopen 
closed  gold  mines  and  restore  lost  Jobs  par- 
ticularly in  the  State  of  Alaska  which  U  in 
need  of  such  an  industrial  Incentive  to  bring 
back  a  great  Alaskan  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  HJl.  1065  now 
pending  before  Congress  will  provide  the  in- 
centive for  a  great  new  gold-mlnlng  develop- 
ment and  still  protect  the  monetary  stability 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  HJl.  1096  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  mining  advisory  committee  of  the  West- 
ern Governor's  Conference; 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  respectfully  urged  to  take 
favorable  action  on  HJ*.  1005;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,   That   copies    of    this   resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  P    Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  SUtes;   the  Honor-' 
able  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  and 
President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives;  the  Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall, 
chairman.  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular    Affairs;     the    Honorable    Henry    U. 
Jackson,  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs:   and  members  of 
the  Alaskan  delegation  to  Congress. 
Passed  by  the  house  March  ao.  1968. 
Baucs  KnfDAix. 
Speaker  o/  the  House. 
Attest  : 

Patbicia  R.  Slack, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 

PaEsed  by  the  senate  March  22.  1963. 
Paxif  K  Pkxatkovich. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

EVELTN    K.    STTVINSON. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Certified  true.  full,  and  correct. 
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Governor  of  Alaska. 
Patbicia  R.  Slack. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


H0178B  JOIMT  RXSOLUnOM    17 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  pending  Federal 
legislation  on  gold-mlnlng  development. 
In  the  Legislature  of  the  SUU  of  Alaska, 
third  legislature. --Orst  session 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

Whereas  gold  production  in  our  Nation, 
now  at  an  alltlme  low,  is  essential  to  the 
sUbility  of  the  monetary  system  ot  the 
United  SUtes;  and 


Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President  I 
have,  during  the  past  year,  stressed  the 
urgency  for  the  Congress  to  move 
^CAd — if  the  executive  department 
fails  to  act.  Crucial  problems  face  us. 
To  name  but  a  few.  they  are:  First,  de- 
clining gold  reserves;  second,  an  indus- 
try crippled  by  a  fixed  gold  price  which 
does  not  pay  for  the  production  let 
alone  provide  for.  a  profit;  third,  daily 
closing  of  mines;  fourth,  decrease  of 
dredging  operations;  fifth,  inadequate 
Federal  assistance  for  the  miner  or 
miners;  sixth,  continuing  waste  of  a 
great  industry  coupled  with  expeditious 
need  to  find  new  mining  methods;  sev- 
enth, reeducation  of  miners  In  an  age 
of  automation;  and,  eighth.  Inadequate 
supply  of  gold  for  national  defense  and 
space  efforts.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  problems  which  must  be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  25,  1962,  I 
placed  In  the  Conokxssxonal  Rbcoid  a 
table  showing  how  the  cost  of  living  in 


our  Nation  had  Increased  while  the  price 
of  gold  remained  stationary.  Tlie  com- 
parison today  is  equally  ralid. 


ICr.  PreildMit.  X  tak.  unanimous  con- 
sent OiM  the  chart  be  inserted  in  the 
RscoKB  at  this  time. 


There  being  no  obJectl<m,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou. 
as  follows: 


Cost  of  living  increases  whiU  ths  ftrice  for  gold  remains  stationary 


CommodUy 


ISM  price 


BrMd.  loal,  i  pooad 

Milk,  quart 

Klour,  8  pounds 

Chlckfn.  1  pound 

Pork  chop«.  1  pound 

Whit*  potatoes: 

S  pounds 

10  pounds .. .... 

Com -. 

TomatoM - 

Em.  1  dosMi 

CbMse.  1  pound.  AmertoBO 

lard,  1  pound,  Crisoo — 

Coff«*.  I  pound 

Batt«r,  I  ponnd_ 

Man's  winter  sutt 

Woman's  everyday  dresB„ 

Car.  Chevrolet 

Room  and  board 

Canned  spaghetti,  iSH-ounoa  can 

CalliamU  oranccB 

nnsinii  tickrt  to  National  Sympboiiy,  8  ooooarts 

Ground  beef,  I  pound » 

Electric  Iron 

Jew«lry: 

OoJd  bead  necUaoe 

Gold  cuff  links , 

14.carat  cold  ring 

Man's  hat 

Lamb,  1  pound 

Men's  shoes 

WUson  Line  (ride  to  Mount  Vernon) 

Rye  or  bourbon,  oaae  of  IS  quarts 

Calves  liver,  1  pound 

New  home  In  Foxhall  V^la(^  Washington.  D.C.,  Trooms 


7  cents,  A.  *  P 

IS  cents.  Nationwide 

27  eratji.  A.  A  P.,  ptllsbury.. 

ascents,  fryers 

27  cents,  A.  A  P.,  center  cuts. 


ISorats,  Idaho  baklnir , 

Uoents,  regular  A.  6i  P 

2  No.  2  cans.  23  cents,  Plgfclr-Wlggly 

1  medium  can.  8  cents  A.  A  P 

»oenU.  A.  tt  P 

3  pounds,  oooklng,  17  cents,  Delidoos... 

21  oenU.  A.  A  P 

lOcenU,  A.  A  P 

lOcenU.  A.  A  P.,  8  O'clock 

*l  oenU.  A.  A  P 

«S5.  Hecht's....: 

«2>.a0  Raleigh's 

t>.96  Palsk  Royal 

88U.  Master  e  sedan.  Taylor  Motor  Co. 

Its  a  month. 

Scents,  PhiUipa 

3  doaen,  49  cents 

8S. 


18  oenU,  PlcRly-Wlggly. 
81.M,  Kann's  Universal. 


170,  Gait  A  Bros.,  Inc. 
8fiO.  Gait  A  BrDS..  Inc. 
$fiO.  Gait  A  Bros.,  Inc. 
8S,M. 


21  cents    

16.  Hecht's .-. 

SO  cents,  round  trip 

8I1.BS.  Star  Liquor  Ck>. 

17  cents,  SwI/ts 

$8,960-»9.280 


l»6aj)rioe  •■ 


21.1  oent^  CPI. 
M.«oents,  CPI. 
68.2cent^  CPI. 
40.4  cents.  CPI. 
87.4  cents,  CPI., 


S6.8  cents.  A.  A  P.,  CPL 

1  No.  803  can,  ao.2  opnts.  CPI 

No.  303  can,  16.8  cents,  CPL 

2  for  88  cenUi.  A.  A  P.  (lane  ilie) 

1  pound.  13.7  oenU,  CPI 

49  centa,  sliced,  A.  A  P 

30  cents,  A.  A  P 

Pound  can,  71.2  cents .."" 

76.2  oenU.  CPI „      „      "" 

»S-tllS.  llechfs ^, "~ 

$«.S0-$185,  Raleigh's..*? ', 

tS.99,  Woodward  A  Ix>throp  badget  store 

S, 402.94.  Biscayne  6  sedan.  Hloka  Chevrolet.' 
0  a  month .,, 

3  for  29  cents  Safeway  Franco- Amertcanlll" 
74.8  cents  a  doten  CPI 

$6  plus  S8  dues  Prince  Georges  aeriesUIIIIII! 

Sl.ScenU,  CPI 

$7.77,  Sears',  Kenmore '.'.'".'.'.'. 


8100. 
•68.. 


860... 

$9.95,  $11.95,  Hecht's 

49  cents,  Safeway,  shoulder  out. 
$17.98,  Hecht's  average  price.... 

$2.75,  round  trip 

$38,  Star  Liquor  Co 1 , 

$1.89,  Rafeway 

te,80o-$50,ooo ; 


Peroent 

price 
taerease 


am.  41 

91.61 
108.14 

9$.  SI 
228.70 


272.00 

78.86 

97.80 

48.  SS 

1.94 

US.SS 

80.47 

274.74 

14S.81 

UO.OO 

196  74 

2S.2S 

284.46 

1S7. 14 

19000 

20107 

'   272.72 

486.11 

286.46 

>S0.00 
'30.00 
*S0.00 
139.00 
133.33 
289.00 
48a  00 
217.99 
717.65 
*2S3. 10 


I  Consumer  Price  IndesjCPI).  U.8.  Department  of  Labor.  January  1962.    Prices         >  Approximate, 
for  1934  obtained  from  the  Waehtngton  Post  (September  1934).    Remaining  prices  were 

S^'^u^'^Tv  P«r«)nal  pbone  coataet,  stores  listed  above  have  headquarters  in        Non.-Mlning  equipment  cost  has  Increased  190  percent  since  1934  sccordlne  to 

Waahlngton.  U.O.  Information  suppllea  by  the  Industry. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.     Mr.  President.  I  be-  tracts  to  contractors  in  areau  of  sub-  emment  agency  u  a  party  for  tbe  prooure- 

lleve  the  gold  mining  Industry  suffers  stantial  and  persistent  unemployment.  ment  for  the  use  of  th«  Oovemment  of 

unique  and  flagrant  discrimination,  un-  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl  A^ici«*>  materials,  or  suppUes  or  of  research 

fortunately.  be  allowed  to  Ue  on  the  desk  untU  Mon-  ™"..Jif7*]2P™S*^'  "ervicefc 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  must  day,  AprU  8.  for  additional  cosponsors.  ^i^^ JZr^^'^j^^^l^J!^]^:^^* 

mine  more  gold  to  replenish  depleted  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill  ^^JdSSTiSS  ScS?n  6(T)    of  tST^Act 

stocks.    When  shoes  wear  out,  the  con-  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re-  shau  be  classified  by  the  secretary  at  the 

sumer  buys   a   new  pair  or   has  them  ferred ;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill  beginning  of  each  year  into  six  categories  in 

repaired.    According  to  information  sup-  will  be  printed  In  the  Record,  aiid  lie  on  accordance  with  the  relative  rates  of  unem- 

pUed  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv-  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  pioyment  for  such  areas  as  determined  by 

ice,  two  firms  supply  67  percent  of  all  from  Pennsylvania.  ""  Secretary  of  Labor  for  the  preceding 

gold  mined  today  In  the  United  SUtes.  The  bill  (8.  1274)  to  amend  the  Area  S^^'l^fLT^V  "^  category  of  areas  having 

Seventeen  firms  supply  35  percent  and  Redevelopment  Act  so  as  to  provide  pref-  SIi<mISd  S  cSLsT^d"*^  r«lSf£.^ 

the    remaining    8    percent    is    supplied  erence  in  the  awarding  of  certain  Gov-  cs.t^i^^i^.^g^^^^t^^^i''^ 

by  an  estimated  500  firms  or  individuals,  emment    contracts    to    contractors    in  e  in  the  order  of  increasing  rates  of  unem- 

It  is  obvious  that  Individual  ^orts  have  Ai^as  of  substantial  and  persistent  un-  pioyment  therein. 

reached  the  point  of  near  extermination,  emplosrment.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Scott  "(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Production  figures  In  Alaska  for  example  ^'or  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  ^^i>ion  of  law.  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
indicate  that  in  1940  the  then  territory  received,  read  twice  br  its  title,  referred  ****  successful  bidder  on  any  Oovemment 
produced  approximately  $36.5  miUion  in  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-  S^."^,"!P*  f?»^**f^K^^^  awarded  on  the 
gold.  That  figure  inl»61  was  approxl-  rency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  SSucSii^^  Si  DrtSf^d^^'^ffSS*  ? 
mately  $4  million.  R«««d.  as  follows:  ^y^bSSer'^o.fJi^?'^  pl2c^ofbrne«' 

I*t    us.    therefore,    pay    attention   to  ^e  «  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  tor  the  purpose  of  performing  at  least  78 

the  many  warning  signs  before  us  before  Rei>resentatives    of    the    United    states    of  per  centum  of  the  work  uzuler  the,  contract 

time  runs  out.  .4m«r<oo   in   Congress  assembled.   That   the  is  in  a  redevelopment  area  an  amount  deter- 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  Is  amended  by  re-  mined    in    accordance    with    the    following 

— ^■^— "^^— —  designating  section  30  as  section  80  and  by  table: 

AMENDMENT    OF   AREA    REDEVEL-  •***^  •  *"*  awJtlon  29  as  follows:  Rate  of  reduction 

OPMENT  ACT  TC>  PROVIDE  PREF-  "oomsnoKT  coirtaacrs  "Classlflcation  of  area:                        (percent) 

ERENCE  IN  THE  AWARD  OF  CER-  "fff  »?'  /*>  *^J^  ^  ^^^  section—                   J 2 

TAm  rOTOTTlAr-rB                   '^r  v,«v-  "(l)  the  term 'Oovemment  agency  means              ^ * 

lAiXM  CUN1KACT8  an   executive  or  miUtary   department,  and            ^ — - « 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  for  my-  any    cocnmlssion,    independent    establish-           * 8 

self,  and  the  Senators  from  West  Vlr-  »•«*.  corporation  wholly  or  partially  owned           ^ -  lo 

ginia  [Mr.  Btxo  and  Mr.  Randolph]  I  ^  ***•  ^^*^*«o  states  which  u  an  instru-           * -  la 

introduce    for    appropriate   reference    a  ™*'°**"*y   o*   **»•   United   SUtaa,   or  other  "(2)  Where  a  bidder  has  places  of  busi- 

bill  to  amend  the  Aroa  Redevek>pment  US!™*             execuUve  branch  of  the  Oov-  ness  f or  the  purpoae  of  performing  a  con- 

a warS^  i?  SS2?  £f '^^ /"  *^  'Trthe  term  'Oovemment  procurement  ^ kS  oTJed^ucSrpJ:?^:^^^^*^^;' 

awarding  of  certain  Government  con-  contract'  means  a  contract  to  which  a  Gov-  (1)    shaU  be   adjusted  in  acoordance%mh 
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ngaHMooM  of  Ui«  iMMl  of  the  contracting 
•aaBcjr.  glTlac  du«  w«i«bt  to  tba  portions 
of  the  work  to  be  perfcnmed  In  each  such 
area. 

"(d)  In  any  ca«e  In  which  Oovemment 
procurement  contnu:ts  are  awarded  on  a 
hula  other  than  cogipetltlye  bidding,  the 
head  of  the  contrtusUng  agency  shall  weigh 
the  Tarlous  factors  upon  the  bctsis  of  which 
the  contract  la  awarded  In  such  a  way  as  to 
give  to  prospectlTe  contractorB  whose  place 
or  places  of  business  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  contract  is  In  one  or  more 
'•development  areas,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
poaalble,  a  degree  of  preference  comparable 
to  that  which  Is  accorded  bidders  from  such 
areas  ui^der  subsection  (c^i  in  the  case  of 
contracts  awarded  on  a  competitive  bidding 
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"(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  contract  with  respect  to 
which  the  President  finds  and  declans  that 
such  application  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
national  Interest.  Any  such  finding  and 
declaraUon,  together  with  the  reasons 
therefor,  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. " 


FEDERAIi-STATE  WATER  RIGHTS: 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME  FOR  CONGRES- 
SIONAL ACTION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss! ,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  re- 
lationship of  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States  In  the  use  of 
th^iQraters  of  certain  streams. 

One  of  the  vexing  and  unsolved  prob- 
lems which  directly  confronts  western 
America — indeed,  the  entire  Nation — is 
the  continuing,  often  embittered,  Juris- 
dictional dispute  between  Federal  and 
State  Bovemments  over  the  waters  of 
many  of  our  country's  streams.  How 
can  our  precious  waters  best  be  con- 
served and  developed  and  controlled  and 
put  to  maximum  beneficial  use  by  our 
people?  One  direct,  and  relatively 
simple,  means  of  making  the  solution  far 
more  possible  li  to  eliminate  the  Juris- 
dictional battle,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of 
it,  which  exists  between  Washington  and 
our  State  capitals. 

I  Shan  not  repeat  here  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  all  the  Judicial,  executive,  and 
legislative  actkms  by  which  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  present  sittiaUon.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  present  status  of  the 
law — in  many  respects  the  imcertalnty 
of  that  status — Is  found  objectionable 
by  many  responsible  individuals  and 
groups.  I  Shan  describe  that  status 
more  fully  in  a  moment. 

The  overaU  problem  of  Federal-State 
relati<»iships  in  regard  to  water  has 
many  ramifications.  Some  e^wuse  a 
doctrine  of  paramount  Federal  rights  in 
almost  every  respect.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, for  example,  that  the  United 
States  should  specify  aU  aspects  of  water 
development,  control  and  use  which  it 
might  ever  wish  to  assert  and  let  the 
State  operate  on  what,  if  anything,  re- 
mains. I  reject  that  theory  as  being 
in  derogation  of  many  proper  State  and 
local  interests  and  better  abilities  to  de- 
termine local  needs. 


activities  be  subjected  to  State  oontral. 
I  also  reject  this  theory.  It  would  un- 
duly impair  and  crii>ple  the  eonstitu- 
tional  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  which,  over  the  yean,  has 
constructed  important  and  imposing 
water  projects  to  serve  the  people. 

I  think  it  is  because  of  such  risks  to 
the  national  Interest  that  some  of  the 
past  proposed  legislation  in  this  field  has 
lacked  suflQclent  support  and  Mas  failed 
of  enactment.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  no  legislation  is  needed,  nor  doe^ 
It  mean  that  sound  legislation,  based  on 
principles  of  fairness  to  individuals  and 
recognizing  the  proper  roles  of  both  the 
State  and  Federal  Government,  will  not 
be  supported  in  all  significant  quarters. 

I  said  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  provide  a  history,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  briefly  the  essential  nature 
of  those  several  aspects  of  the  total  situ- 
ation which  I  feel  must  be  remedied  at 
this  time.  By  this  you  will  see  that  the 
biU  we  proposed  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
questions  in  the  complex  field  of  Federal- 
State  relationships  in  regard  to  water. 
Rather,  It  proposes  immediate  action  on 
only  the  most  pressing  issues,  upon 
which  I  believe  men  of  good  will  may 
agree. 

WATXaS    RISING    ON    FIXERAL   LANB6 

The  spark  which  ignited  the  present 
apprehension  among  many  of  us  is  the 
Pelton  Dam  decision  by*the  UJ8.  Su- 
preme Court  In  1955  (Federal  Power 
Commission  v.  Oregon.  349  UJS.  435). 
That  decision,  as  is  asserted  by  agents 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  is  feared 
by  various  Individuals  and  States,  has 
far-reaching  implications  for  States, 
such  as  mine,  which  have  significant 
water  resources  arising  on  reserved  or 
withdrawn  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 

By  the  Desert  Land  Act.  March  3,  1877 
(19  Stat.  377),  the  Congress  provided, 
inter  alia,  that  after  certain  appropri- 
ations of  water  for  desertland — 

All  surplus  water  over  and  above  such  ac- 
tual approprlaUon  and  use,  together  with  the 
water  of  aU.  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  sources 
of  water  supply  upon  the  public  lands  and 
not  navigable,  shall  remain  and  be  held  free 
for  the  appropriation  and  use  of  the  pubUc. 

Based  on  this  and  other  provisions  of 
Federal  law,  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed that  the  mere  fact  that  non- 
navigable  water  arises  upon  any  U.S.- 
retained  lands  would  not  affect  the 
rights  to  the  control  and  use  of  that 
water  acquired  by  persons  or  by  State 
and  local  governmental  entities,  so  long 
as  such  rights  are  otherwise  in  accord 
with  State  law.  In  other  words,  it  was 
assumed  Congress  said  that  regardless 
of  what  power  the  Federal  Government 
may  have  over  water  arising  upon  "the 
public  lands  and  not  navigable "  such 
water  was  free  for  use  by  anyone  under 
State  law. 

Many  relied  upon  such  an  Inter- 
pretation, and  it  was  even  expressed  In 
Cahfornia  Oregon  Power  Co.  v.  Beaver 
Portland  Cement  Co..  295  US.  142,  163-4 
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Such  a  theory  is  rt^tuma  ^jcmeni 

likely  to  lead  to  less,  not  more.  beneficiaT^  (1935)  as  fellows* 

utilisation  of  our  water  resources.  -,  „     ,      ,.        !,,„.,.,,,      .  ^  . 

r'nnt'T.^.rW.  4*  K«.  K.wi«  ^.^..^^^  w_  Following  the  act  of  1877,  If  not  before,  all 
Contrariwise  It  J^as  been  suggested  by  nonnavigabie  waters  then  a  part  of  the  pub- 
some  proponents  of  State  supremacy  in  uc  domain  became  publlcl  juris,  subject  to 
regard  to  water  that  all  Federal  water  the  plenary  control  of  the  designated  SUtes, 


•  •  •  with  the  right  In  each  to  determine 
for  Itself  to  what  exunt  the  rule  of  appro- 
priation or  tbe  conunon-Iaw  rule  In  respect 
of  riparian  rights  should  obtain. 

But.  the  Pelton  Dam  decision,  to  the 
contrary,  defined  the  term  "public  lands" 
in  the  Desert  Land  Act  to  mean  only 
those  lands  "unqualifiedly  subject  to  sale 
and  disposition"  and  said  Congress  did 
not  mean  to  permit  appropriation  of 
water  arising  on  lands  withdrawn  or  re- 
served from  entry  for  private  acquisition. 
This  would  apply  to  vast  acreages  of 
watershed  In  mAny  States  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  my  State  of  California  where  a 
great  percentage  of  the  total  area  of  the 
State  falls  into  this  category  of  federally 
owned  and  withdrawn  or  reserved  lands. 

Without  the  Desert  Land  Act  being 
applicable  to  withdrawn  or  reserved 
lands,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  it 
is  at  least  unclear  as  to  whether  any 
State-based  right,  accruing  after  the 
withdrawal  or  reservation,  to  the  use  of 
water  arising  on  such  lands  could  be 
valid  as  against  a  Federal  undertaking  to 
control  or  use  such  water.  It  has  been 
said,  In  Winters  v.  United  States.  207 
U.S.  564,  577  (1908): 

The  power  of  the  Oovemment  to  reserve 
the  waters  and  exempt  them  from  appropria- 
tion under  the  State  laws  is  not  denied,  and 
could  not  be. 

The  resulting  assertions  and  fears  are 
that  the  United  States  has,  in  effect,  a 
priority  of  appropriation  of  aU  the  pre- 
viously unappropriated  water  arising  up- 
on the  reserved  or  withdrawn  Federal 
lands,  said  priority  arising  no  later  than 
at  the  date  of  the  relevant  withdrawal 
or  reservation.  This  theory  has  cast 
grave  uncertainty  on  the  reliability  of 
individual  and  non-Federal  public  ap- 
propriations of  water  made  after  such 
withdrawals  or  reservations.  In  most  of 
the  relevant  situations,  the  pertinent 
withdrawals  or  reservations  were  effected 
before  the  non-Federal  appropriations 
upon  which  those  of  the  West  have  pro- 
ceeded to  rely  In  developing  water  re- 
sources. Many  of  these  reservations,  as 
for  forests,  came  around  the  txam  of  the 
century  and  there  was  also  a  general 
withdrawal  of  all  Federal  lands  In  1934. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  of  Interest  to  my 
State  only,  but  let  me  give  a  concrete 
example  of  the  need  for  congressional 
action  on  this  subject.  Not  the  least  of 
the  water  development  projects  depend- 
ing upon  water  affected  by  this  situa- 
tion is  California's  State  water  plan,  now 
coming  Into  fruition.  If  the  Just  de- 
scribed fears  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  water  upon  which  this 
plan  depends,  water  arising  upon  earlier 
withdrawn  or  reserved  Federal  lands, 
are  not  set  at  rest  then  the  success  of 
the  plan  is  in  danger.  It  Is  feared,  also, 
that  the  Interest  charges  to  the  people 
of  California  upon  the  bonds  financing 
the  plan  could  be  significantly  higher  to 
offset  the  risk  to  the  State's  asserted 
rights  possible  by  reason  of  Federal 
claims  to  control  and  use  the  water. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Mossi  that  there  Is  no  basis  In  the 
actual  holdings  of  pertinent  court  de- 
cisions to  compel  a  conclusion  that  such 
inflrmltles  as  have  been  raised  do  exist 
imder  a  proper  interpretation  of  present 


law.  Therefore,  the  Oallfomla  project 
and  other  private  and  noD-FBderal  pub- 
lic mtereets  similarly  affected  should  not 
be  open  to  doubt. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  assertions 
are  made  by  agents  of  the  United  States, 
as  m  the  United  States  answering  brief. 
pages  64-66,  August  14.  1961,  Arizona  v. 
California.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  original 
No.  8.  which  give  rise  to  apprehension 
^at  the  described  infirmities  might  be- 
come law.  There  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment contended: 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  to  use 
the  waters  on  the  pubUc  domain,  being 
property  rights,  may  be  acquired  by  others 
only  as  authorized  by  Congress  (citations). 
As  observed  above,  the  Desert  Land  Act  is 
such  an  authorisation  with  respect  to  non- 
navigable  waters  on  the  public  lands  In 
certain  States.  But  this  act  Is  not  applica- 
ble with  respect  to  waters  upon  reserved 
lands  (citing  Pelton  Dam  case).  Nor  Is 
there  any  other  Federal  statute  which  has 
transferred  these  proprietary  rights  from 
the   United   States. 

We  have  seen  in  the  tidelands  con- 
troversy that  unsettling  assertions  made 
by  counsel  cannot  be  Ignored  for  they 
may  ultimately  become  case  decisional 
law  and  require  legislative  rectification. 

Le^  us  act  now  to  allay  the  existing 
fears  caused  by  such  assertions.  Let  us 
avoid  now  the  possibility  of  an  adverse 
Judicial  decision.  This  we  can  do  by 
exercising  the  proper  role  of  Congress  in 
defining  Its  will  as  custodian  of  the 
property  of  the  United  States  under  ar- 
ticle IV,  section  3.  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Judicial  and  execu- 
tive branches,  the  States  and  the  people, 
are  entitled  to  statutory  recognition  of 
previously  imquestioned  vested  rights, 
which  will  permit  continued  maximum 
development  of  our  water  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  our  people. 

ootnmarmt  ttsks  paarEBKNCx 

I  move  now  to  a  second  issue  of  this 
total  question  of  Federal  power  over 
interests  in  water,  an  issue  as  to  which 
I  also  feel  Congress  should  act  at  this 
time.  The  West  is  an  arid  region  where 
water,  the  llfeblood  of  any  ^iety,  is 
particularly  dear  because  of  its  increas- 
ing scarcity.  There  the  consumptive 
uses  made  of  it  take  on  a  very  special 
significance.  Most  Western  States'  laws 
say  that  among  competing  uses,  consum- 
tive  uses  are  considered  more  important 
than  nonconsumptive. 

I  propose  that  Congress  recognize  this 
situation  by  a  general  provision  of  law 
relating  to  aU  works  hereafter  con- 
structed by  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  waters 
lying  wholly  or  partly  west  of  the  98th 
meridian.  Such  a  salutary  provision 
now  exists  as  to  federally  constructed 
projects  in  the  sphere  of  fiood  control 
and  navigation  generally  in  the  West. 
This  is  by  virtue  of  subsection  Kb)  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (58  Stet. 
888-89),  said  subsection  s<mietimes  be- 
ing known  as  the  O'Mahoney-Millikln 
amendment.  Such  provision  says,  in  es- 
sence, that  uses  for  nonconsumptive 
purposes  as.  for  example,  by  diversion 
or  other  control  for  navigation,  shall  be 
subordinate  to  beneficial  consimiptive 
uses,  present  or  future,  such  as  for  do- 
mestic, municipal,  stock  water,  irriga- 


UoQ.  mining,  or  Industrial  purposes,  as 
to  waters  arising  in  States  lying  In  whole 
or  la  part  west  of  the  Mth  meridian. 

The  Congress  has  been  writing  such 
a  provision  Into  Irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion bills  on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis. 
I  propose  we  make  it  general  law  as  to 
aU  Federal  projects  affecting  waters  of 
the  West.  By  doing  this,  I  do  not  pro- 
PKJse  to  affect  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  its  licensees  to  construct  works, 
nor  do  I  mean  to  touch  conflicts  between 
navigation  or  power  functions  and  other 
nonconsumptive  functions  such  as  pres- 
ervation of  fish  and  wildlife.  I  do  feel  we 
should  enunciate  a  general  congressional 
policy  that  consumptive  uses  are  pre- 
ferred to  nonconsumptive  uses  in  the 
West.  This  would  assure  our  Western 
States  that  the  Congress,  too,  acknowl- 
edges the  wisdom  of  the  preference  which 
they  have  found  most  suitable  to  their 
situation.  It  would  remove  a  potential 
area  of  Federal-State  confilcl. 

rXDEKAI.     aiOHTS     UNDEX     STATE     PHOCKOOXK 

A  third  form  of  congressional  action 
which  I  suggest,  and  which  would  also 
make  general  an  existing  beneficial  pro- 
vision of  law  now  applicable  in  one  area 
of  Federal  water  activity,  would  be  to  ex- 
tend one  rule  derived  from  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  of  1902  (32  Stat.  388)  to  any 
right,  under  State  law,  claimed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  beneficial  diversion, 
storage,  distribution,  or  consumptive  use 
of  water.  Our  bill  would  provide  that 
whenever  the  Federal  Government 
claims  such  a  right  under  the  laws  of  any 
State,  it  must  play  the  game  by  the  rules, 
and  initiate  and  perfect  such  right  In 
accord  with  the  procedure  established  by 
the  laws  of  that  State.  The  United 
States,  it  seems  clear  to  me,  should  fol- 
low the  same  steps  required  of  others.  If 
it  wishes  to  compete  for  rights  estab- 
lished under  State  appropriation 
procedures. 

Such  a  provision  would  not  deny  the 
central  government  any  power  it  now 
has  to  acquire  water  rights  other  than 
by  State  law. .  It  would  apply  only  when 
the  United  States  claims  an  approprla- 
tlve  right  under  State  law.  If  that  Is  the 
basis  of  its  claim,  rather  than,  for  ex- 
ample, when  proceeding  by  condemna- 
tion, should  not  the  Federal  Government 
conform  to  the  administrative  procedure 
of  the  State  for  its  establishment  of  such 
a  right?  We  would  then  avoid  such  a  re- 
grettable situation  as  arose  in  United 
States  V.  Foflbroo*  Public  Utility  Dit- 
trict  (165  P.  Supp.  806,  (8.D.  Cal.  1958) ) , 
protracted  litigation  which  I  am  now  in- 
formed may  be  susceptible  of  satisfactory 
solution.  In  that  case,  the  Judge  de- 
scribes the  U.S.  contention  on  this  point 
as  foUows  (p.  829) : 

* 

That  California's  statutory  appUcatlon  and 
permit  procedures  for  the  acquisition  ot  an 
approprlatlve  water  right  are  police  regula- 
tions which  are  inapplicable  to  the  United 
States,  with  the  resxilt  that,  even  if  aU  othtr 
water  users  must  comply  with  bu<A  pro- 
cedures In  order  to  acquire  a  valid  appro- 
prlatlve right,  the  United  States  can  obtam 
the  right  merely  by  taking  and  using  the 
water. 

I  am  told  that  the  Justice  Department 
may  now  be  adopting.  In  that  ease,  a 
position  consistent  with  the  prlnclide  I 


am  here  proposing.  In  any  event,  the 
approval  of  our  legislation  would  bring 
to  an  end  this  kind  of  dilute. 

COUPCNSABnjTT  AMD  OBBSaLT  PBOCJDTJBB    ' 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  Lb  a  fourth 
matter  requiring  the  Ccmgress'  Inunedi- 
ate  attention.  What  I  propose  here  is 
only  that  which  the  BUI  of  Rights  In- 
dicates Justice  requires.  The  fifth 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution provides,  among  other  things, 
that: 

No  person  shaU  •  •  •  be  deprived  of 
•   •   •  property,  without  due  process  ot  law. 

This  should  mean  that  one  shaU  be 
compensated '  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment for  the  value  of  property  of  which 
he  is  deprived  by  his  Govenunent's  water 
project  activity,  in  pre<d8ely  the  same 
fashion  as  when  the  GovMTiment  takes 
his  property  for  a  post  office  site.  It 
also  should  mean  that,  in  following  due 
process,  the  Government  should  Initiate 
Judicial  proceedings  before  implement- 
ing its  plan  to  acquire  or  Impair  said 
property  and  In  such  proceedings  there 
should  be  fixed  the  extent  of  compensa- 
tion. Those  constitutional  provisions 
are  clear  and  fair,  but,  unhappily,  they 
have  not  always  been  foUowed  in  water 
rights  matters. 

First,  there  has  developed,  under  case 
law,  the  theory  of  a  navigational  servi- 
tude which  is  to  the  effect  that  all 
navigable  waterways,  broadly  defined  to 
include  most  of  our  major  streams  and 
their  tributaries,  are  subject  to  pre- 
eminent Federal  control  imder  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution 
(United  States  v.  Ttoin  City  Power  Co.. 
350  UiS.  222  (1956)).  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that  power  of  control,  but  I  do 
differ  with  some  extensions  of  the  navi- 
gation servitude  argiunent  where  they 
result  in  vested  water  rights  being  non- 
compensable  when  the  servitude  destroys 
their  value.  This  argument  was  made 
by  the  United  States  but  rejected  in  a 
reclamation  project  case  because  there 
the  x)urt  found  a  congressional  intent 
in  the  Reclamation  Act  to  oompei^sate 
deprived  owners  of  water  rights,  regard- 
less of  what  the  power  might  be  to  do 
otherwise  (United  States  v.  Oerlach 
Live  Stock  Co.,  339  UJB.  726  (1950) ) . 

It  has  also  been  held  that  section  27 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063) 
requires  compensation  by  a  Federal  li- 
censee acting  under  that  act  if  said 
licensee  interferes  with  water  rights 
vested  under  State  law  (Federal  Power 
Commission  v.  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.  (347  U.S.  239) ;  Henry  Ford  A  Son, 
Inc.  V.  Little  FaUs  Fibre  Co..  280  U.S.  369 
(1930)). 

It  has,  however,  been  held  that  when 
the  United  States  wreaks  similar  dam- 
age under  navigation  and  flood  control 
projects  it  need  not  pay  compensation 
(United  States  v.  Willow  River  Power 
Co.,  324  XJ3.  499  (1945) ) .  The  result  Is 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  pro- 
ceed with  impunity  in  Impairing  vested 
water  rights  In  the  course  of  non- 
reclamation  or  nonpower  oriented  proj- 
ects on  broadly  defined  navigable  waters, ' 
even  though  such  rights  would  be  com- 
pensable by  State-law  standards  (United 
States  V.  Twin  City  Power  Co..  supra, 
pp.  227-228). 
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I  propose  we  change  this  tltuatton  by 
prwUUat  that  when  either  the  United 
States,  or  any  entity  aetlnc  under  it«  aa- 
thority.  taices.  in  any  decxee.  in  the 
course  ot  any  project  In  regard  to  navi- 
gable or  nonnavlgable  waters,  a  sUte- 
protected  water  right.  Just  compensa- 
tion must  be  paid.  It  is  only  fair  that 
the  public,  generally,  through  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  rather  than  Just  the  ag- 
grieved water  rights  owner,  bear  the  cost 
of  the  particular  project,  presumably 
constructed  In  the  Interest  of  all  the 
people.  So  It  Is  with  post  office  sites,  so 
It  should  be  with  water  projects.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  a  dllTerence  between  the 
incidence  of  any  Federal  power  over  our 
waters  and  any  other  Federal  power  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

But  that  is  only  half  of  this  parUcu- 
lar  problem.  Unfortxmately,  even  in  In- 
stances where  compensaUon  by  the 
United  States  is  already  required,  as  for 
example,  in  regard  to  the  same  reclama- 
tion project  involved  in  the  Oerlach 
case,  the  Justice  Department  has  claimed 
the  right  to  seize  the  affected  water  iml- 
laterally.  as  by  closure  of  a  river,  and  put 
the  deprived  owners  of  affected  vested 
water  rights  to  the  remedy  of  a  stilt  In 
the  court  of  claims.  This  is  known  as 
forcing  resort  to  proceedings  in  Inverse 
condemnaUon.  As  a  lawyer,  I  judge  this 
to  be  a  dqklorable  tactic.  The  bill  we  In- 
troduce today  should  prevent  such  tac- 
tics in  the  future. 

Compensation  and  orderly  procedure 
should  remove  a  great  percentage  of  the 
friction  in  disputes  betweoi  the  Federal 
Government  and  those  holding  water 
rights  recognized  under  State  law.  Yet 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  not  be  Impaired. 
The  relative  cost  of  acquiring  such  rights 
would  be  smaU  compared  to  the  total 
cost  of  such  projects,  though  Just  com- 
poisation  is  immensely  important  to  the 
individuals  and  non-Federal  pubUc  agen- 
cies involved. 

I  believe  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward solving  many  of  the  existing  or  po- 
tential problems  in  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral-State  water   rights.     This   bill   is 
adapted  from  my  S.  2«36,  i7th  Congress 
which,  in  turn,  resulted  from  the  very 
beneficial  exploratory  hearings  on  this 
subject  held  by  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee In  1»61.    When  I  Introduced  that 
bill  I  said  that  I  was  introducing  it  for 
study  as  an  initial  step  toward  solving 
some  of  the  many  problems  in  this  com- 
plex field.    The  verbiage  of  the  pending 
Dill  is  the  result  of  extensive  study  and 
recommendations     by    many     eminent 
water  lawyers.    It  carries  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Western  Water  Law  Sympo- 
sium conferees  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  District  Attorney's  Asso- 
ciation.  I  hope  It  will  be  unifonnly  sup- 
ported by  aU  those  interested  In  this  im- 
portant field,  even  though  it  does  not 
purport  to  solve  all  problems  In  this  field. 
Section  1  carries  the  thrust  of  the  bill 
and.  I  believe,  accomplishes  aU  four  of 
the  proposals  I  have  discussed  here  to- 
day.   Paragraph  1  repeals,  in  effect,  the 
definition  of  "public  lands"  which  was 
enunciated  In  the  Pelton  Dam  decision. 
It  protects  water  rights  assumed  to  be 
validly  based  on  State  appropriation  and 
riparian  doctrines  in  accord  with  the 


Desert  Land  Act  and  the  Interpretation 
in  the  Beaver  Portland  Cemem  Co.  case. 

Paragraph  2  enunciates  the  policy  of 
prrferenoe  for  consumptive  uses  as 
against  nonconsumptive  uses,  west  of  the 
98th  meridian. 

Paragraph  3  provides  that  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  claims  a  water  right  imder 
SUte  law,  it  must  perfect  It  under  State 
law. 

Paragraph  4  assures  compensation  for 
the  taking  of  vested  water  rights.  The 
word  "vested"  does  not  necessarily  mean 
presentiy  perfected  rights— State  law 
will,  as  It  should,  control  In  each  case. 
This  paragraph  also  requires  affirmative 
Judicial  action  by  the  United  States.  It 
should  prevent  acts  of  seizure  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  2  of  the  blU  includes  several 
saving  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
both  the  Federal  Interests  ancT^tate  and 
Individual  Interests  In  particular  circum- 
stances. Paragraph  1  of  section  2  pro- 
vides that  if  the  United  States  Is  under 
statutory  limitation  to  acquiring  water 
rights  under  State  law,  such  llmltatiin 
continues  in  effect  Paragraph  2  pre- 
serves the  effect  of  treaties.  Paragraph 
3  preserves  the  effect  of  compacts,  ad- 
judicated matters,  Indian  rights,  exist- 
ing rights  of  others  than  the  United 
States,  accomplished  Federal  rights  for 
governmental  purposes,  and  lat)»r- 
acquired  Federal  rights  authorized  by  an 
act  of  Congress  or  SUte  law. 

Different  from  S.  2636.  the  present  hiU 
does  not  include  a  provision  by  which 
the  United  States  could  be  imwllUngly 
joined  In  water  htlgaUon  between  two  or 
more  States.  Under  present  law.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United  Sttates 
if  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is  to  be  bound 
by  such  suits.  I  believ%  that  section  3  of 
my  former  bill  was  a  good  provision  but 
some  objections  to  it  have  been  raised 
and,  in  order  to  present  a  bill  suited  for 
wide  support.  I  have  not  included  such 
a  waiver  of  sovereign  Immunity. 

Another  difference  in  this  new  bill  is 
that  we  make  it  clear  that  in  protecting 
vested  water  rights  we  are  protecting  the 
beneficial  diversion  or  storage  of  water, 
as  well  as  truly  consumptive  uses. 

Other  changes  from  former  S.  3636 
are  minor. 

ICr.  President.  I  think  this  blU  we  in- 
troduce  today   provides   a   vehicle   for 
accomplishing  many  of  the  aims  sought 
by    the    Senate    Select    Committee    on 
Water  Resources,  on  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  vice  chairman.    At 
page  65  of  our  report  we  asked  for 
"clarification  of  the  Federal  position  In 
connection  with  water  rights."    I  think 
this  bill   would  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  a  sound  basis  for  continued 
Federal.    State,    local,    and    individual 
water  uses.    It  would  also  assure  a  more 
healthy  climate  of  mutual  confidence, 
reject,  and  cooperation  in  which  our 
Federal    Government    and    State    and 
other  interests  can  Join  in  mutual  water 
planning     and     development     few     the 
future. 

This  bill  deserves  the  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  as^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  remain  at  the  desk 
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through  next  Wednesday,  and  Z  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  oMatn  ooanthor- 
ship  from  Senators  on  botb  sides  of  thm 
aisle.  ^^       ^ 

I  also  ask  imanlmous  coiaait  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  may  be  printed  In  the 
Rbooso. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Racoas  and 
will  Ue  on  the  table  thrxMigh  next 
Wednesday,  as  requested. 

The  biU  (S.  1275)  to  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship of  Interests  of  the  Uhlted  SUtes 
and  of  the  States  in  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  certain  streams,  introduced  by  Mr 
Kncaxz.  (for  himself  and  Mr  Moss) 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior'and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoKo.  as  follows: 
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^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
pf  RepresentaUvet  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (1)  The 
withdrawal  or  reMrraUon  or  •urvcyed  or  un- 
■urveyed  pubUc  lantU.  heratofora  or  here- 
after made,  shall  not  affect  any  right  to  the 
uae  of  water  acquired  pursuant  to  State  law 
either  before  or  after  the  establishment  of 
such  withdrawal  or  reserrattm. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  aecUon  1(b)  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1»44  (Act  of  December 
aa.  1»44.  66  Stat.  SSS-SO.  ••  amended.  33 
U.S.C.  sec.  701-1  (1»6S))  shall  apply  to  all 
works  hereafter  constructed  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  SUtes  with  re- 
spect to  waters  arising  within  States  lying 
wholly  or  partly  wMt  of  the  nlnety-«lghth 
meridian. 

(S)  Any  right  clalmad  by  the  United 
States  to  the  beneficial  dlverskm.  storage, 
distribution,  or  consumptive  ate  of  water 
under  the  laws  of  any  State  shall  be  Initi- 
ated and  perfected  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
procedure  esUbllshed  by  the  Uws  of  that 
State. 

(4)  No  vested  right  to  the  beneficial  diver- 
sion, storage,  or  oonsimiptlve  uae  of  any 
waters,  navigable  or  nonnavlgable.  which  is 
recognized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  SUtes 
In  which  such  waters  are  diverted  or  used  as 
compeosable  if  taken  by  or  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  State.  shaU  be  taken  by  or 
\mder  authority  of  the  United  SUtes  without 
compensation:  and  where  such  rtghu  are 
acquired  otherwise  than  by  agreement  with 
**»•  owner,  they  shall  be  taken  by  proceed- 
ings In  eminent  domain  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  the  SUte  or  SUtes 
affected. 

Sxc.  a.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued  as — (1)    Modifying  or  repealing  any 
provision   of  any  existing   Act  of   Congress 
requiring  that  rlghU  of  the  United  States 
to  the  use  of  water  be  acqiUred  pursuant  to 
SUte  law:    (3)  I*ennlttlng  approprUtions  of 
water  under  State  law  which  Interfere  with 
the  provisions  of  International  treaties  of  the 
United  SUtea;   or   (3)   Affecting,  tanpalrlng. 
diminishing,  subordinating  or  enlarging  (a) 
the  rlghU  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  State 
to  waters  under  any  interstate  compact  or 
exislng  Judicial  decree,   (b)   any  obUgaUons 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  or  any  claim  or  right  owned  or  held 
by  or  for  Indians  or  Indian  tribes,    (c)    any 
water  right    heretofore  acquired  by  others 
than   the  United  States   under  Federal   or 
SUte  law.  (d)  any  right  to  any  quaaUty  of 
water    used    for   govemmenUl    purposes    or 
programs  of  the  United  SUtes  at  any  Ume 
prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act;  or  (e) 
any  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use  water 
which  is  hereafter  lawftiUy  InKUted  in  the 
exercise  of  the  espreas  or  necessarily  Implied 
authority  of  any  present   or  futme  Act  of 
Congress  or  8UU  Uw  when  eodi  right  Is 


initiated  prior  to  the  aoqulaltlon  by  others 
of  any  right  to  use  water  pursuant  to  8UU 
uw.  

I 

TO  AMEND  FURTHER  THE  FOREIGN 
'ASSISTANCE     ACT     OP     1961.     AS 
AMENDED,       AND      FOR       OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  pnHxtsed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  I  am  intro- 
ducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  ri^rlght  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  wen  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  t>e  printed  m  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  1276)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  Stmtet  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1983". 

rxsT  I 
Chapter  t — Policy 

Sec.  101.  Chapter  I  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Asslsunce  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  redesignated  "Policy"  and  section  101, 
which  relates  to  short  Utle,  is  hereby  deleted. 

Chapter  2 — Peoelopmenf  aaeistance 
'  Title  II — Development  grmnU  and  technical 
cooperation 
Sec.  103.  Title  n  of  chapter  3  of  part  I  of 
the    Foreign    Assistance    Act    of    1961,    as 
amended,    which    relate*    to    development 
granu  and  technical  cooperation.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  213,  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization, strike  out  "1963"  and  "9300,000,- 
000-  and  substitute  "1964"  and  1257,000,000", 
req>ectlT«Iy. 

(b)  Amend  section  314.  which  relates  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  as 
follows: 

<1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "uae.  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  311  for"  and  substitute  the 
word  "furnish". 

(S)  In  lubeecUon  (b)  strike  out  "to  use" 
and  "foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  SUtes  Oorenunent  under  any  Act, 
for  purpoaes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  for"  and  subeUtute  "to  fumtBh" 
before  the  word  "asslstanee". 

(3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections  (c) 
and  (d) : 

"(c)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Prssldeot.  in  addition  to 
other  funds  available  for  soA  purposes,  eoeh 
aasoonta  ae  amy  be  aaeasBary  from  time  to 
tune  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
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tlon.  which  amounta  ahaU  remain  avaUahle 
untU  ej^ended." 

"(d)  The  President  U  authorised  to  use. 
In  artdttton  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  SUtes  Oovemment  under  any  Act. 
for  purposes  of  this  section." 

Title  in — Investment  guaranties 
Sac.  103.  Title  IH  of  chapter  3  of  part  I 
of   the   Foreign   Assistance   Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  investment  guar- 
anties. Is  amended  as  follows. 

(a)  Amend  section  321(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  foUows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  "wholly 
owned"  Insert  "(determined  without  regard 
to  any  shares.  In  aggregate  leas  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  Issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation) ". 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "$1300,- 
000,000"  In  the  proviso  and  substitute 
"$2,600,000,000". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3)  strike  out  "$180,000,- 
000"  In  the  third  proviso  and  substitute 
•$300,000,000". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2)  strike  out  "1964"  In 
the  fourth  proviso  and  substitute  "1966".  .^. 

(b)  Amend  section  3S3(a).  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon  321(b)"  and  substituting  "sections 
321(b)  and  324". 

(c)  Amend  section  333(b),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 231  (b)"  In  both  places  It  appears  and 
subsUtutlng  "secUons  221(b)   and  234". 

(d)  Amend  section  233(d).  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  payuienU  made  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  guaranties  Issued  under 
sections  331(b)  and  334  of  this  part,  sections 
202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  and  secUoa 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Oooperatlon  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  (exclusive  of  informa- 
tional media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first 
out  of  fees  referred  to  In  section  222(b)  as 
long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  there- 
after shall  be  paid  out  of  funds.  If  any. 
realised  from  the  sale  ot  ctirreneles  or  other 
assete  acquired  In  connecUon  with  any  pay- 
mante  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under 
such  guaranties  as  long  as  such  funds  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out 
of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  llahllltles  under  the 
aforementioned  guaranties,  and  thereafter 
out  of  funds  realised  from  the  sale  at  notes 
Issued  tinder  secUon  41S(b)(4)(F)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  at  1964.  as  amended, 
and  section  111(c)  (2)  of  the  Bconomic  Cor- 
poration Act  ot  1948,  as  anaended.  and  finally 
out  of  funds  hereafter  nuMle  available  pur- 
suant to  secUon  223(f)." 

(e)  Amend  section  233(e),  which  relates 
to   genersi   provisions,   to  read   as   follows: 

"(e)  All  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1. 
1966,  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections 
303(b)  and  41S(b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  all  guar- 
anties heretofore  or  hoeafter  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  UUe  shall  be  considered 
contingent  obligations  backed  by  the  fuU 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  Funds  hereto- 
fore obligated  under  the  aforementioned 
guarantiee  (ezclualve  ot  Informational  media 
guaranties)  together  with  the  other  funds 
made  available  for  the  piirpoees  o<  this  title 
shall  constitute  a  single  reaerve  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  In  accordance  with  section 
333(d)  of  thU  part." 

(f)  Amend  section  334,  which  relates  to 
housing  proJecU  In  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, as  foUows: 

(1)  In  subsection    (b)    strike   out   "$60.- 
000.000-  and  subeUtute  "$160.000XW0". 
(3)   Strike  out  subsection  (e). 


TlUe  VI— AUlance  for 

Sac.  104.  Title  VI  of  diaptar  3  «€  pwt  I 
of  the  Foreign  Aaslstance  Act  at  1961.  as 
amended.  Vhlch  relates  to  the  AllUnee  for 
Progress,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Amend  section  351.  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  oat  "eco- 
nomical" and  substitute  "eootiainleaUy". 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  "Agency 
for  International  Development"  and  substi- 
tute "agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I". 

.    (b)   Amend  section  352.  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  the  following  after  the  words 
"available  untU  expended":  ":  Provided. 
That  any  unappropriated  portion  of  the 
amount  authorised  to  be  apprt^niated  for 
any  such  fiscal  year  may  be  H>proprlated  In 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  during  the  above 
period  in  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  soch  sub- 
sequent fiscal  jrear.  The  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section'. 

(2)  Strike  out  "and  which"  before  ".  ex- 
cept for". 

(3)  Insert  following  "1963"  the  second 
time  It  appears  the  words  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100,000,000  of  the  fluids  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  use  b^lnning 
in  fiscal  year  1964". 

Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
profframa 

Sbc.  106.  Section  802  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  International  orgaBlaatlons  and  pro- 
grams, is  amended  by  striking  out  "19S8" 
and  "$148,900,000"  and  substituting  "1964" 
and  "$186,050,000",  respectively. 

Cfiapter  4 — Supporting  aaaistance 

amc.  106.  Section  409  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  assirtenoe.  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "1963"  and  "$415,000,000"  and 
substituting  "1964"  and  "$435,000,000",  re- 
spectively. 

Chapter  S—Conttngeney  fund 

Sac.  107.  Section,  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended 
by  strtking  out  "1968"'  and  substituting 
"1964". 

PAST  D 

Chapter  1 — Policy 

Sec.  301.  Ch^;>ter  1  ot  part  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended.  Is 
hereby  redesignated  "l^oUey"  and  aeetton  601, 
which  relates  to  abort  Utle,  is  hereby  de- 
leted. 

Sxc.  303.  Chapter  3  of  pert  n  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  504(a).  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  "the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1983"  and  "$1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums"  and  substltate 
"fiscal  year  1064"  and  "$1,406,000,000, 
which",  respectively. 

(b)  m  section  810(a) .  which  relates  to  spe- 
cial authority,  strike  out  "1968"  In  the  first 
and  second  sentences  and  substitirte  "1964". 

PAST  ax 
Chapter  1 — OeneMl  proviaUma 
Sac.  801.  Section  Sll(b)  at  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  oX  1961.  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  completion  of  plans  and  oost  esti- 
mates, is  amended  by  etrfking  out  "dreular 
A-47  of  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget"  and  sub- 
stituting "the  Memoranitum  of  the  Presi- 
dent dated  May  15.  1962". 

Chapter  2 — AdminUtr&Hve  proviakma 

Sao.  800.  Chapter  3  of  part  III  of  the 
Foreign  Asslstenoe  Act  ot  1861.  as  amended. 
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which  relatM  to  admlni«tr»ttve  provlaloiu.  U 
Mn«nd«il  M  foUowa: 

(•)  AnMnd  Mctlon  034.  which  reUtoa  to 
statutory  offlc«n,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subMctlon  (a)  (2)  strike  out  "two" 
and  sulMtltuta  "one". 

(2)  In  subeectlon  (a)  (8)  strike  out  "nine" 
and  substitute  "ten". 

(3)  la  subeectlon  (b)  strike  out  "para- 
graphs (2)  and"  and  substitute  "paragraph". 

(b)  Amend  section  e2a(b),  which  relates 
to  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  offlcers 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  "Nor 
Shan  such  service"  and  siibstltute  "Service 
of  an  Individual  as  an  expert  or  oonaultant 
under  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not'-',   f 

(c)  -In  section  631,  which  relates  to  mls- 
sl<Hu  and  staffs  abroad,  add   the  following 

»      newaubsectlon  (c) : 

"(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any  United 

fv  ***  c***»n  who  Is  not  an  employee  of 

the  Ulilted  States  Oovemment  or  may  aa- 

■Ign   any   United   States   citlaen    who   Is   a 

United  States  Government  employee  to  serve 

as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 

C«nmlttee     or     any    successor    Committee 

theareto  of  the  Organlaatlon  for  Economic 

Cooperation  and  Development  upon  election 

thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and 

In  hla  discretion,   may   terminate   such   ap-' 

polntment   or   assignment,    notwithstanding 

any  other  provision  of  law.    Such  person  may 

receive  such  compensation  and  allowance*  as 

are   authorlaed  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 

of    1»4«,    as   amended,   not   to   exceed   those 

authorised  for  a  chief  of  mission    clam  2 

within    the    meaning   of   said    Act",    as    the 

President  may  determine.    Such  person  may 

also.  In  the  President-*  discretion,  recelve*ny 

other     benefits     and    perquisites     available 

^under  this  Act  to  chiefs  of  special  missions 

or  staffs  outside  the  United  States  established 

luider  this  section." 

(d)  Amend  section  686,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  foUowlns 
new  subsection  (k)  : 

"(k)  Any  cost-type  contract  or  agreement 
(including  grants)  entered  Into  with  a  uni- 
versity, coUege,  or  other  educaUonal  Insti- 
tution for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  indirect 
cost*  of  said  university,  college,  or  other  edu- 
cational institution  on  the  basis  of  prede- 
to-mlned  fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re- 
imbursable direct  costs  Incurred." 

(e)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
«?«2*?**°*'*""^®  expenses,  by  striking  out 
..JSSr  "^^  "•53.000.000"  and  substituting 
•19«4"  and   "»67460,000",  respectively. 

Chapter  3 — MlsceUaneoiis  provisions 
^  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relate*  to  definition  of  defense  services  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "including  orientation" 
after  "training"  the  first  time  it  appears 

Sac.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
late* to  unexpended  balances,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S»c.  64£.  Unixpindxd  Balances.— Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  avaUable 
pursuant  to  thl*  Act,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86- 
736  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
i^^  '"  "**  general  purpoaee  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  con- 
solidated, and.  in  addition,  may  be  con- 
solldated  with  approprtatlons  made  available 
for  the  same  general  purpoaes  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act." 


the  reconstruction  of  ChUe.  and  for  other 
purpooe*  (Public  Law  86-7S5.  23  U.8.C.  1»42 
et  seq.) .  Is  amended  as  f  oUows : 

(a)  In  section  2  strike  out  "$000.000 jOOO" 
and  substitute  "•700.000.000". 

(b)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  'the  LaUn 
American  Development  and  Chilean  Recon- 
struction Act'  ". 

8k:.  402.  Section  281  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794.  approved 
October  11,  1962)   la  amended  as  follows- 

(a)  Insert  "(a)"  before  the  wwda  "The 
President  shall". 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  im- 
ported directly  or  Indirectly,  of  a  country 
<»  area  within  the  purview  of  subeectlon 
(a),  when  he  determines  that  such  treat- 
ment would  be  Important  to  the  national 
Interest  and  would  promote  the  Independ- 
ence of  such  country  or  area  from  domina- 
tion or  control  by  international  commu- 
nism, and  reports  this  determination  and  the 
reasons  therefor  to  the  Congress. " 


April  4 
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A  METRIC  SYSTEM  OP  WEIOHTS 
AND  MEASURES 


PA«T  XV— AMKNOMXIfT*  TO  OTHXB  UIWS 

Sxc.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  aasisUnce 
in  the  development  of  LaUn  America  and  in 


^«r.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  striking  paradoxes  in  this  modern 
aerospace  age  Is  our  continued  adher- 
ence to  an  antediluvian  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  United 
States,  with  other  English-speaking 
countries  stubbornly  clings  to  a  "Vestigial 
organ  of  Inches  and  pounds  which  came 
Into  being  with  the  birth  of  this  NaUon 
and  over  the  dedicated  opposition  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  at  least  was  able 
to  give  us  a  sensible  currency  system 
based  on  the  tens  of  the  metric  system. 

More  incomprehensible  Is  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  even  meet  with  the  British  on 
common   ground   in   this  matter.     Our 
gallon  is  not  the  British  gallon:  our  ton 
Is  not  the  British  ton.  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  these  fraternal  twins  will 
ever  be  transformed  into  identical  ones. 
The  most  persuasive  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  a  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measxu-es  is  that  It  would  translate 
an  antiquated  system  into  one  that  is 
readily  understandable,  easy  to  work, 
and  used  by  most  of  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world.    It  Is  a  simple  sys- 
tem  based  upon  multiples   of    10.     Its 
adoption  would  facilitate  both  our  do- 
mestic and  our  International  commerce. 
It  would  provide  us  with  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  standard   measurements.     And 
many  segments  of  our  society  use  the 
metric   approach   and   have  for   many 
years,  notably  the  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical professions,  the  military,   and 
as   I   mentioned    before,    the   financial 
world. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  be  willing 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  changing  over 
to  the  metric  system.  The  bill  I  am 
sponsoring,  which  is  identical  to  that 
Introduced  In  the.  House  by  the  Honor- 
able Oeorgk  p.  Milum  of  California, 
would  authorize  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  conduct  a  program  of 
Investigation,  research  and  survey  to  de- 
termine whether  the  adoption  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
by  the  United  States  would  be  practical. 


As  such.  I  consider  It  a  worthwhile  and 
eminently  desirable  endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  this  blU  printed  in  the  Rscoro 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appn^irlately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 

The  biU  (8.  1278)  to  provide  that  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  shall  con- 
duct a  program  of  Investigation,  re- 
search, and  survey  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  the  adoption  by  the 
United  States  of  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Pell,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House  of 
»  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That  the 
National  Bureau  of  SUndards  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Bureau"),  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions  under  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1901,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  271  and  the 
following),  and  other  provisions  of  law.  shall 
conduct  a  program  of  Investigation,  research, 
and  survey  to  determine  the  dealrablUty  and 
practicability  of  the  adoption  in  the  United 
States  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  conduct  of  the  program  de- 
scribed in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
Bureau  may — 

( 1 )  conduct  extensive  comparative  studies 
of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measiu-es 
lised  in  scientific,  engineering,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commercial  areas  and  In  educational 
institutions,  and  the  advantages  of  each  in 
Its  respective  field; 

(2)  cooperate  with  other  governmenUl 
agencies  and  private  organizations  in  de- 
termining the  economic  advantages  of  a 
general  change  to  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States  or  of  a  change  to  such  sys- 
tem In  specific  fields: 

(3)  cooperate  with  foreign  governments 
in  determining  the  advantages  in  Interna- 
tional trade  and  commerce,  and  In  military 
and  other  areas  of  InternaUonal  relations, 
to  be  derived  from  a  universal  standardized 
system  of  welghU  and  measures;  and 

(4)  investigate  the  atutudes  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment and  of  the  several  States  with  re- 
spect to  possible  practical  dlfllcultles  which 
might  be  encountered  in  accomplishing  a 
change  In  the  system  of  welghu  and 
measures  for  use  generaUy  or  In  specific  fields 
or  areas  In  the  United  States.  , 

Sec.  3.  The  Bureau  shaU  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  transmission  to 
the  Congress  annual  reports,  and  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  find- 
ings made  in  the  conduct  of  the  program 
described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  a*  it 
considers  to  be  appropriate  and  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  economic  development  and 
naUonal  security  of  the  United  SUte*. 

Sbc.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  neceasarv  to 
carry  out  thl*  Act. 
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AUTHORITY  POR  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  SENATE  BILL  1 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Publte  Wel- 
fare on  8.  1,  the  youth  employment  bill. 


may  be  filed  tomorrow,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  will  be  In  recess.  I  have 
cleared  this  matter  with  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,     "^thout 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  WILDERNESS  BILL — EXTEN- 
SION OF  TIME  POR  PILING  MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  cotisent  that  the  time  for 
filing  minority  views  on  Senate  bill  4.  the 
wilderness  bill,  be  extended  to  midnight 
on  Friday. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BELL  ' 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  138) .  to  redesig- 
nate Big  Hole  BaUlefleld  National  Monu- 
ment and  revise  boundaries,  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  HEAD-OP-HOUSE- 
HOLD BKNEFTTS  TO  CERTAIN 
WIDOWS  AND  WIDOWERS — ADDI- 
TIONAL OOSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coop- 
u]  may  be  entered  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  35)  to  extend  head -of -house- 
hold benefits  to  certain  widows  and 
widowers  which  I  introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LOANS  WITHOUT  DISCRIMINATION 
ON  REAL  ESTATE  BY  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  March  28,  IMS.  the  name  of 
Mr.  Case  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  resolution  (8.  Res.  118) 
concerning  loans  without  discriminatory 
provisions,  on  real  estate  by  financial  in- 
stitutions, submitted  by  Mr.  Scott  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  March 
28.  1963. 

NOTICE  OP  POSTPONEMENT  OP 
HEARING  ON  S.  63.  AND  8.  1057. 
P>UBLIC  DEFENDER  BILL£ 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
notice  Is  hereby  given  that  the  public 
hearing  scheduled  for  10:30  ajn..  Tues- 
day. Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  April 
9,  10.  and  11,  1963.  in  room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  8.  63.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  representation  of  Indigent 
defendants,  and  8. 1057,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  cause  of  crimli;ud  Justice  bf  provid- 
ing for  the  representation  of  defend- 
ants who  are  financially  unable  to  obtain 


an  adequate  defense  in  criminal  eases  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  has  bera 
postponed  until  further  notice. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  STATE  OF 
DOMESTIC  MINERAUS  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
certain  that' all  Members  of  Congress 
and  indeed  all  Americans  are  aware  of 
the  fundamental  importance  of  minerals 
to  our  Nation's  security  and  economic  de- 
vel(vment.  The  essentiality  of  adequate 
supplies  of  metals  and  mineral  fuels, 
such  as  oil.  gas,  and  coal  to  our  civiliza- 
tion is  so  self-evident  as  to  be  axiomatic. 

Yet  for  a  number  of  years  past  our 
domestic  mining  Industry  has  been 
deteriorating,  according  to  consistent  re- 
ports received  by  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee.  More  and  more,  for  cur- 
rent needs  we  are  depending  upon  for- 
eign sources  and  ocean-borne  trans- 
portation of  materials  without  which  we 
could  not  defend  ourselves  or  grow  as  a 
nation. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  facts  and  find 
ways  of  remedying  this  situation,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  of  the  Interior  Ctxnmlttee  Is 
scheduling  hearings,  beginning  April  9, 
on  the  state  of  our  domestic  minerals 
industry.  The  subcommittee  has  invited 
Secretary  Udall  to  appear  before  it  as 
the  first  witness  and  present  the  situa- 
ticm  with  his  recommendations  for  re- 
medial action  by  the  Government  where 
any  such  action  is  indicated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Minerals,  Mate- 
rials, and  Fuels  Subcommittee,  I  wish  to 
invite  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have 
special  Interest  in  or  special  knowledge  « 
of  our  domestic  mining  industry  to  meetNf 
with  us  and  take  part  in  our  feeking  to 
get  the  facts  and  to  find  solutions  for  the 
problems.  •     • 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAU3.  ARTICLES. 
irrC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  IX>Na  of  Louisiana: 
Address  entitled  "American  Agriculture  In 
a  Changing  World."  delivered  by  Senator 
McOovEKN  before  the  29th  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Independent  Bankers  Association, 
at  New  Orleans,  L,a..  on  March  26,  19S3. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  foreign  aid  program  is  plac- 
ing strong  emphasis  on  weakness,  waste, 
and  errors  in  its  administration,  and  in 
this  way  serves  an  Important  funcUdn 
which  I  think  will  result  eventually  in 
a  stronger,  more  effective  program.  But 
while  we  focus  on  this  emphasis,  we 
should  not  mlnlmtaie  or  Ignore  the  sub- 
stantial impact  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  on  our  domestic  economy  In 
tenas  of  the  jobs,  the  industry,  and 
the  business  development  here  In  tt)e 
Ulilted  states  and  to  be  developed  as 
these  newly  developing  nations  become 
more  developed.    Upstate  New  York  has 


a  very  large  stake  In  this  program  and 
gen«ttlly  In  the  devtif^ment  of  Ameri- 
can trade  abroad,  and  the  extent  of  the 
impact  of  this  program  on  a  particular 
upstate  county  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
research  project  since  last  year.  TBe 
project  is  being  conducted  by  the  Max- 
well Graduate  School  of  ClUsenshlp  and 
Public  Affairs  of  Syracuse  University, 
under  a  grant  from  the  Rodcefeller 
Foundation,  and  win  be  completed  In 
June.  The  project  is  directed  by  Gerard 
J.  Mangone.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Rbcoro  the  lnt»-im  report 
of  the  project,  entitled  "Tht  Department 
of  State  and  Onandaga  County:  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Policy  at  the  Grassroots." 
issued  in  March  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Trs  Da>AmnTrr  or  State  amb  Onondaoa 
Cotnrrr:  Amkxicaiv  Towaaan  Poucr  at  thk 
OsAss  Roots 

(An  interim  report  to  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation. March  1963 — a  research  project  di- 
rected  by  Gerard  J.  Mangone) 

rOKXION    EXXJITIOK8    AMD    THK    CmaXK 

The  hypothesis  of  this  study  of  foreign 
policy  at  the  MarweU  Graduate  School  of 
Syracuse  University  Is  that  the  philosophy, 
programs,  and  conduct  of  American  foreign 
relations  impinge  more  profoundly  upon  the 
dally  lives  of  UjS.  citlasns  than  they  realize. 
It  U  our  feeling  that  the  dally  activities  ctf 
the  Department  of  State  in  policy  formu- 
lation and  its  Implementation,  both  at 
Washington  and  abroad,  touch  the  launedl- 
ate  Interests  ot  Che  eonunxwlty  in  employ- 
ment, prices,  profits,  health,  housing,  travel, 
recreation,  and  educatkm. 

The  purpoee  of  the  MazweU  study  is  to 
examine  one  facet  of  foreign  policy  rarely 
treated  in  detail;  namely,  the  impact  of 
orelgn  policy  on  one  county.  The  study  Is 
attempting  to  describe  In  concrete  terms 
some  of  the  effects  of  America's  defensive 
stature  and  outreach  abroad  upon  business 
and  the  social  patterns  of  a  conununlty.  It 
^  to  be  Ultistrated  by  examples  of  how  na- 
tional responses  to  world  events  have 
brought  about  changes  In  Onondaga  County 
and  its  urban  centers  at  Syjraeuse. 

The  study  is  intended  to  make  both  the 
general  American  public  and  the  attentive 
eUte  of  policy  leaders  aware  of  the  particular 
Impact  of  American  foreign  poUey  at  the 
local  level,  so  that  a  popular  criticism  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  can  be  more  Intelligent, 
responsible,  and  dynamic  World  plans  and 
national  programs  ou^^t  to  be  regularly  re- 
viewed for  their  effect  upon  a  man's  dally 
life. 

OKOlfOAOA  COUItTT  :  A  TTPSCAI.  OOMMOWlTtT 

A  "typical"  American  commtmity  Is  a  de- 
lightful abstraction,  but  impossible  to  de- 
note. Becognlzlng  this  dUBeulty,  however, 
we  have  selected  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  as  a  good  area  for  aiial3n>ing  the  Im- 
pact of  foreign  policy.  Its  diverse,  yet  fairly 
weU-balanced  eoonoiny  presents  many  op- 
portunities for  tracing  the  effect  at  foreign 
poUcy  xipon  bualneaa.  trade,  eotnmerce, 
finance,  and  agriculture.  Its  poimlatlon,  too, 
by  slEe,  vailety  of  oocupatkma.  and  ethnic 
origins  roughly  approxlmatea  national  aver- 
ages for  th4  so-caUed  Amoicaa  eammunlty. 

In  1960  Onondaga  County  had  a  popula- 
tion of  432.028  in  the  area  at  792  square 
miles,  making  it  the  74th  largMt  county  in 
the  United  States  by  popwletton.  The  coun- 
ty population  grew  by  almost  36  peresnt  in 
the  deoMle  from  1060  to  1900.  with  the  chief 
Increase  talcing  plaee  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
principal  city.  Syracuse. 
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The  median  ag«  of  the  populaUon  la  SO 
yean,  half  a  year  older  than  the  173.  median. 
The  106JOU  famiUea  in  the  county  have  a 
median  Income  of  •6,001,  eooMwhat  hig>fr 
than  the  United  Statee  aa  a  whole.  Forelcn 
bom  make  up  73  percent  of  the  population, 
while  ao.l  percent  of  the  reeldenta  had  one 
or  hoth  parenta  bom  abroad. 

Syraeuae  to  a  hub  of  political,  economic, 
and  aoelal  activities  for  thto  part  of  New 
York  state.  Offices  of  the  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  Oovemment  are  located  within 
Ite  limits.  lu  location  at  the  Intersection 
of  major  Interstate  highways,  access  to  main 
railway  lines,  possession  of  an  excellent  air- 
pcH^,  and  proximity  to  Lake  Erie  and  the 
St.  Lawrenee  Seaway  make  Syracxise  a  natu- 
ral administration  and  dlstrlbuUon  point  for 
central  Mew  York,  so  that  much  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  flows  through  Syracuse. 
Many  national  companies  maintain  regional 
offices  in  Syracuse  to  be  In  contact  with  lo- 
cal bualnees  flrms.  Several  of  the  largest 
manufacturers  In  the  Syracuse  area  are  Gen- 
eral Sectrlc.  Carrier  Corp.,  Bristol  Labohi- 
torles.  New  Process  Oear  Co.,  of  Chrysler 
Corp.,  and  Solvay  Process  Division  of  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.  Many  other  smaller  and 
equally  well-known  manufacturers  are  lo- 
cated m  the  city  and  suburbs.  Including 
some  with  national  or  International  outlets. 
Syracuse  Is  also  the  home  of  several  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education.  Including  Syra- 
cuse University.  LeMoyne  College,  the  New 
York  Upstate  Medical  Center,  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  and  Onondaga  Community 
College. 

Onondaga  County  contains  253,000  acres 
devoted  to  agriculture.  Dairy  farms  pre- 
dominate, with  a  number  of  truck  gardens 
and  orchards.  Mining  to  also  repreeented  In 
Onondaga  County,  with  principal  products 
Including  lime.  salt,  cement,  crushed  stone, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  clay. 

Realtotlcally  no  study  can  hope  to  show 
all  of  the  effects  of  foreign  policy  upon  a 
people.  For  example,  the  pride  or  anger 
that  an  American  citizen  feeto  about  a  for- 
eign economic  assistance  program  to  very 
difficult  to  quantify,  although  it  certainly 
eztota.  Personal  Insecurity  over  nuclear 
weapons  testing  or  anxieties  for  people  or 
property  In  Cuba  or  the  Congo.  In  Berlin  or 
Vietnam  cannot  truly  be  measiired.  Patri- 
otism has  lU  ups  and  downs,  closely  tied  to 
foreign  policy  dectolons.  but  It  would  be 
very  tricky  to  compare  one  man's  love  of 
country  with  another's. 

We  have  selected,  however,  aspects  of  com- 
mxmlty  life  that  are  clearly  affected  by 
dectolons  In  Washington;  namely,  business 
activity,  education,  Inunlgratlon,  and  Inter- 
national exchange. 
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Buauraaa  aitd  roaxiOK  pouct:   aaoTRxas  n» 
■CONOMIC  OaOWTH 

To  show  how  American  foreign  policy  In- 
fluences a  local  economy,  we  are  taking  Into 
account  the  economic  structure  of  Onondaga 
County  and  Illustrating  some  changes  In  the 
last  decade. 

The  value  added  by  manufacture  In 
Onondaga  County  In  1968  Vas  about  tsae 
mllllcwi.  Since  World  War  n  the  structxire 
of  manufacturing  in  the  county  has  shifted 
toward  the  electrical  and  nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery and  chemical  Industries.  While  the 
number  employed  In  manufacturing  has  re- 
mained roughly  constant,  fewer  employees 
work  In  the  production  line  and  more  have 
whlte-coUar  positions. 

In  1968  Onondaga  County  had  a  labor  force 
of  160,5S7,  of  which  4J2  percent  were  unem- 
ployed. Boughly  one-third  were  employed 
In  manufactiirlng.  foUowed  by  thoee  In 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Substantial 
numbers  were  also  employed  In  transporta- 
tion, communications,  public  utilities,  edu- 
cational sarvlces,  construction,  finance.  In- 
surance, real  estate,  public  administration. 


and  agrleulture.  The  numbers  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  transportatloo.  oom- 
munlcatloos.  and  pia>Ue  utUlUas  have  re- 
mained about  constant  during  the  past  dec- 
ade, while  the  ntmaber  In  agriculture  has 
declined. 

The  greatest  Increases  In  employment  In 
Onondaga  County  have  come  in  services, 
construction,  education,  and  Oovemment, 
which  to  similar  to  ths  national  American 
pattern. 

NATION lU.  SaCtraiTT    FOLICT 

The  Impact  of  America's  defense  postiire 
on  Onondaga  County's  economy  has  been 
very  great.  Over  $220  million  in  military 
prime  contracts  Were  awarded  to  county 
flrms  In  1900.  One  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing Industries  In  the  Syracxiss  area  has  been 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  In 
part  due  to  its  receipt  of  a  substantial  share 
of  defense  contracts  awarded  to  the  county. 
The  value  added  by  manufactures  in  elec- 
trical machinery  increased  from  $61.686XX>0 
in  1947  to  »230.294.000  in  1968.  Natlonsl  cor- 
porations, spurred  on  by  military  contracts, 
have  added  or  developed  subsidiary  flrtns  in 
Onondaga  County,  while  some  existing  local 
firms  have  taken  on  new  products  to  supply 
defense  goods  and  services. 

Some  of  the  principal  defense  products 
manufsct\u«d  in  Onondaga  County  have  in- 
cluded ammunition,  lighting  fixtures,  blow- 
ers, exhaust  and  ventilating  fans,  air  con- 
ditioning uniu,  fabricated  pipe  and  pipe 
fittings,  radar  and  related  detection  appa- 
ratus, conuniinlcatlon  equipment,  guided 
missile  parts  and  auxiliary  equipment,  and 
laboratory,  scientific  and  engineering  Instru- 
ments. 

Many  prime  contracts  for  defense  have 
been  subcontracted,  both  t>ecause  of  regu- 
lations set  forth  by  Congress  designed  to 
stimulate  small  business  and  because  large 
companies  often  lack  the  spe^allzed  skllto  or 
equipment  to  complete  a  complicated  de- 
fense mechanism  alone.  When  a  local  firm 
received  a  contract  for  a  component  of  the 
Minuteman  missile,  for  example.  It  subcon- 
tracted a  portion  of  the  work  to  aiiother 
local  firm  which  could  provide  some  highly 
technical  eqiiipment.  Not  all  subcontracts 
have  remained  within  the  county,  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  prime  contracts  awarded 
elsewhere  have  been  subcontracted  to  flrms 
In  Onondaga  County.  One  local  manufac- 
ttirer  received  several  contracts  from  west 
coast  firms. 

Money  coming  Into  the  county  from  de- 
fense contracts  may  pass  through  many 
hands  before  leaving  the  community. 
Local  defense  contractors  buy  many  needed 
supplies  and  services  from  local  bxislnesaes. 
General  Klectric,  a  large  producer  of  highly 
technical  defense  equipment,  has  made  pur- 
chases from  over  800  local  flrms.  and  each  of 
these  In  tum  has  bought  from  other  local 
businesses. 

Nearly  all  of  the  labor  supply  employed 
In  defense  work  lives  within  Onondaga 
County.  Roughly  90  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees of  General  Electric  live  within  the 
county,  while  the  rest  reside  close  by  and 
patronize  btulnesses  within  the  Syraciise 
area.  A  local  resident  ABSlstlng  on  some  small 
part  of  the  Oemlnl  space  capsule  buys  gro- 
ceries, has  hto  car  repaired,  attends  a  lo<aiI 
movie,  pays  property  taxes,  and  spends  hU 
paycheck  for  many  other  goods  and  services 

within  the  community.       \ 

Military  prime  contracts  have  also  been 
awarded  for  research  and  development  as 
well  as  for  the  purchases  of  hardware,  con- 
struction, and  misceUaneoxis  services!  Some 
of  the  contracts  for  research  and  develoj>- 
ment  have  been  awarded  to  educational 
Institutions.  For  sxample,  diulng  the  fiscal 
year  19<B  the  Syracxose  University  Researcb 
Institute  received  •2.637,644  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  research.    It  to  esti- 


mated that  over  90  percent  of  thto  money 
remains  in  the  county  on  the  first  roimd, 
coming  to  local  residents  as  wagss  and 
salaries  or  payment  for  goods  and  services 
rendered. 

ASMKo  roacxs  im  onondaoa  oovmtt 
Military  units  stationed  within  the  county 
have  been  authorized  to  purchase  much  of 
their  day-to-day  need  of  supplies  aj»d  serv- 
ices locally,  bringing  profits  to  county  busi- 
nessmen. Military  and  civilian  personnel 
working  for  the  Armed  Forces  within  Onon- 
daga County  havs  been  paid  out  of  Federal 
funds  and  have  spent  their  pay  locally.  In 
1963  the  36th  Air  Dlvtolon  at  Hancock  Field 
had  an  annual  payrol]  o(  about  •9.6  million. 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  units  also  have 
brought  money  into  the  county  through  the 
procurement  of  supplies  locally,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  employment  of  mainte- 
nance personnel  and  watchmen,  and  pay- 
ment to  Regular  and  Reserve  military 
personnel. 

Certain  secondary  benefits  have  accrued 
from  the  presence  of  military  Installations 
In  Onondaga  County.  For  example,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  runwsys  st  Hancock  Field  to 
accommodate  Jet  airplanes.  Justified  as  s 
military  necessity  and  paid  for  by  Federal 
expenditures,  has  also  benefited  civilian  use 
of  the  airi>ort. 

roaxuuf  miljtabt  assistawcs 

The  foreign  military  assUtance  channeled 
through  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
added  to  the  economic  impact  of  national 
security  policy  on  the  county.  Orders  for 
military  supplies  under  thto  type  of  foreign 
asstotance  are  generally  placed  with  the  in- 
dividual branches  of  the  American  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement.  A  second  type  of 
foreign  military  assLstonce  funds  are  ap- 
propriated directly  to  the  President  and 
are  handled  through  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  These  also  have 
resulted   In  contracts  to  local  firms. 
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A  legacy  from  the  past  defense  policies  is 
the  presence  of  many  military  veterans  In 
the  county.  There  are  roughly  00.000  vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish -American  War,  both 
World  Wars,  the  Korean  war,  and  peacetime 
campaigns  in  Onondaga  County.  Our  na- 
tional responsibility  to  those  who  have  had 
to  make  direct  sacrifices  to  maintain  na- 
tional security  has  brought  an  estimated 
•7.5  to  •lO  million  In  direct  payments  to 
veterans  annually  within  the  ooimty,  In  addi- 
tion to  other  indirect  benefits.  Over  700 
people  have  been  employed  in  veterans  fs- 
cUities  locally,  such  as  ths  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital,  which  has  an  annual 
payroll  of  94.4  million.  Construction  of  vet- 
erans facilities  has  brought  additional  funds 
to  the  county. 

TXAOS  AND  CCONOMIC  AID  I>OLICT 

Onondaga  County  firms  have  carried  on  a 
modest  but  healthy  trade  with  many  foreign 
countries.  During  1960,  Onondaga  County's 
direct  exports  abroad  mounted  to  more  than 
•35.4  million  and  included  air  conditioning 
equipment,  drycleanlng  and  laundry  equip- 
ment, vacuum  cleaners,  centrifugal  blowers 
and  exhausters,  oil  field  machinery  and 
equipment,  chemicals,  drugs,  wiring  devices, 
electronic  equipment,  radio  and  television 
transmitters  and  receivers,  car  and  truck 
transmissions,  and  automotive  lighting 
equipment. 

Contracto  totaling  91.4  million  for  eco- 
nomic aid.  moreover,  were  awarded  to  Onon- 
daga County  firms  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  it  predeces- 
sor, the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, during  the  years  1964  to  1961.  The 
principal  products  in  these  agreements  in- 
cluded drugs,  air  conditioning  equipment, 
rice   and   colfee   hullers.    and   typewriters. 


Foreign  trade  and  •oooamle  aid  have  also 
bMl  an  indirect  Impact  00  local  btislness 
through  prodoets  which  were  components  of 
finished  goods  that  were  eventually  exported. 
Thus,  a  local  firm  making  automotive  light- 
ing equipment  has  fulfilled  an  order  for  a 
truck  manxifactiuer  which  In  tum  exported 
the  trucks  \mder  a  foreign  aid  agreement. 

TAairrB.  xmpobts.  and  local  mvaonaa 

Several  Important  prodtieta  manufactured 
in  Onondaga  County  have  been  protected  by 
American  tariffs.  In  some  cases,  neverthe- 
less, the  tariff  rate*  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  prevent  extensive  penetration  of  domestic 
markets  by  foreign  producers.  For  example, 
the  chlnaware  Industry  In  Onondaga  County 
has  been  protected  by  a  61  percent  ad  valo- 
rem duty  against  Imports  of  fine  china, 
but  finds  thto  rate  Inmifllclent  to  protect  Its 
markets  from  displacement  by  Inexpensive 
imports  frotn  Japan.  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany. 

Despite  new  Investment.  Increased  effi- 
ciency, and  development  of  new  product  de- 
sign, both  smployment  and  production  in 
the  industry  have  declined  In  the  past 
decade. 

The  reduction  of  American  tariff  rates  and 
the  Increased  efficiency  of  postwar  produc- 
tion have  changed  marketing  conditions. 
Various  oountermeas\u^s  have  been  taken  by 
local  firms  to  compete  for  both  domestic  and 
International  markets.  For  example,  one 
Syracuse  plant  has  Invssted  in  the  newest 
machinery  available,  and  it  can  now  com- 
pete successfully  with  foreign  firms  having 
a  lower  per  unit  Ubor  cost  of  production. 
Another  firm  has  built  up  a  foreign  sub- 
sidiary to  compete  on  International  markets 
and,  if  necessary,  on  domestic  markets  as 
.well.  Since  this  particular  product  to  not 
Widely  used  In  the  United  States,  production 
abroad  has  had  little  Influence  on  local  em- 
ployment. Another  Arm,  driven  off  the  In- 
ternational markets  by  Inexpensive  substi- 
tutes, has  taken  on  a  new  line  of  production 
and  has  increased  local  employment  and  in- 
vestment. 

Since  reciprocal  tariff  rates  are  only  one 
consideration  for  an  American  firm  seeking  to 
develop  new  markets  abroad,  local  flrms  have 
been  rather  reserved  In  their  support  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  which  was 
heralded  as  a  catalyst  to  better  world  trade. 
Local  manufacturers  mentioned  quota  sys- 
tems, licensing  restrictions,  and  dollar 
shortages  in  their  marketing  areas  abroad  as 
obstacles  as  great  or  greater  than  tariff 
barriers  in  developing  their  export  trade. 

Imports  of  raw  materials  are  very  im- 
portant to  local  manufactvu^ng.  These  Im- 
ports have  Included  manganese,  chromlte, 
nickel,  cobalt,  tungsten,  graphite,  rubber,  In- 
dustrial diamonds,  Iodine,  mercury,  qulnl- 
dlne,  sisal,  and  Jute.  Some  Imports  come 
to  the  county  by  an  mdlrect  route,  first  being 
transformed  into  alloys  or  other  special 
products  before  purchase  by  local  manufac- 
turers. 

Imports  also  have  a  very  direct  impact  on 
business  and  consumers  after  they  pass 
through  wholesale  and  retail  dUtributors. 
Many  of  theee  imports,  such  as  bananas  or 
coffee,  are  so  commonplace  that  they  are 
rarely  thought  of  as  foreign.  A  s\u-vey  of 
local  machine  tool  wholeealera,  liquor  dto- 
tributors.  retail  department  stores,  and  auto- 
mobile dealers  revealed  that  an  average  ot 
5  percent  of  their  merchandise  originated 
abroad.  Theee  foreign  goods  offer  the  con- 
sumer a  wider  choice  of  commodities  than 
domestic  suppliers  provide.  Substantial 
savings  can  be  obtained  by  the  consumer  on 
some  goods  that  cannot  be  produced  domee- 
tlcally  at  compcuable  pricee.  However,  tariff 
leveto  or  prices  seem  less  Important  to  the 
fiow  of  imports  to  Onondaga  County  than 
consumer  demand.     A  decided  preference  for 


American  goods  becatiae  of  their  durability, 
their  American  styling,  or  the  availability 
of  service  extots,  and  even  the  lower  prices 
of  foreign  goods  cannot  offset  these  advan- 
tages. 

IMMIGSATTON  :  rOaxiON  POUCT  AND  NKW 
NXIOHBOB8 

The  determination  at  the  number  and 
types  of  immigrants  to  be  accepted  into  a 
state  to  an  Important  aspect  of  national  for- 
eign policy.  Thto  has  been  especially  true 
of  the  United  States  which  has  received  so 
many  millions  of  people  from  other  lands  in 
the  last  two  centuries.  Not  only  to  the  over- 
all level  of  Inunlgratlon  set  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress, but  also  the  pattern  of  the  Immigrant 
population  according  to  ethnic  origin. 

The  flow  of  new  residents  from  abroad  to 
a  community,  determined  in  part  by  national 
policy,  has  a  dtotinct  Impact  on  that  com- 
mimity  in  residential  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood character,  skllto  and  employment,  so- 
cial clubs  and  activities,  perhaps  even  in 
crime  rates  or  welfare  beneflts. 

The  largest  group  of  foreign  born  and  na- 
tive Ixn-n  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  in 
1960  was  the  39,664  Italians,  followed  in  de- 
scending order  by  Canadians,  Germans,  Poles, 
English,  Irish,  Russians,  Austrlans,  and 
Asians.  Inunlgratlon  to  Onondaga  County 
has  come  In  waves,  beginning  with  the  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Germans,  toter  followed  by 
the  Italians  and  more  recently  by  East  Euro- 
peans, predominantly  Poles  and  Russians. 
The  last  available  census  of  aliens  regtotered 
in  Onondaga  County  In  1968  reflected  both 
the  extoUng  immigration  laws  and  the  spe- 
cial pressures  from  certain  foreign  groups  to 
enter  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act 
of  1952,  like  previous  statutes  since  1924,  set 
a  rather  restrictive  policy  on  Immigration 
into  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  im- 
migrants to  Onondaga  Coxmty  were  initially 
blocked  by  the  quota  system,  but  they  have 
been  able  to  come  by  other  legtolatlon,  such 
as  the  Refugee  Relief  Act  of  1963,  or  by  Presi- 
dential order,  such  as  the  Hungarian  "pa- 
rolees." Others  have  avoided  the  quota 
system  by  marrying  American  cltlaens  or 
obtained  preferred  status  for  Inunlgratlon 
through  critical  skllto. 

Whereas  the  dectolon  to  admit  immigrants 
or  refugees  to  a  matter  of  national  policy,  a 
large  burden  of  integrating  them  Into  the 
American  way  of  life  falls  on  the  commu- 
nity. For  example,  about  38,000  Hungarian 
refugees  were  admitted  into  the  United 
States  during  1966  and  1067.  Approximately 
166  of  them  came  to  Onondaga  Coxuity. 
Theee  newcomers  arrived  with  little  clothing 
or  money,  in  need  of  housing  and  employ- 
ment, and  often  with  no  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish. To  the  community  fell  the  task  of  flll- 
Ing  these  immediate  needs. 

Policy  dectolons  reflected  in  immigration 
legtolatlon  have  many  effects  on  a  commu- 
nity. For  instance,  each  immigrant  to  re- 
quired to  have  a  sponsor  who  guarantees  that 
the  new  arrival  will  not  become  a  public 
charge.  In  Syracuse,  such  organizations  as 
the  Syracuse  Area  Council  of  Chiu-ches, 
Catholic  Charities,  and  the  Jewish  Family 
Service,  who  often  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  success  of 
Immigrants.  One  of  these  organizations  has 
Indicated  that  it  cost  about  •I, 000  to  re- 
settle each  Hungarian  refugee  it  handled  In 
the  community. 

Other  positive  effects  of  immigration  policy 
have  been  the  economic  skllto  which  the 
Inunigrants  contributed  to  Onondaga  County, 
their  community  Interest,  and  their  hard 
work.  A  random  survey  of  immigrants  to 
Onondaga  County  during  the  past  decade 
dtocloeed  that  their  average  litcome  was  about 
•6.700  and  that  80  percent  of  them  owned 


their  homes,  were  above  the  national  aver- 
age In  both  categories. 

On  the  negative  sldf,  some  Inunlgranta 
have  also  increased  the  eeonomlc  and  social 
problems  of  the  commu^ty  throtigh  their 
clustering  In  one  reeidenttal  area,  or  by  add- 
ing to  the  competltlcm  for  employment,  or 
even  contributing  to  the  dlfflcultlea  of  law 
enforcement.  For  example,  a  check  of  police 
records  revealed  that  a  number  of  the  Hun- 
garians who  came  to  Onondaga  County  In 
1967  had  been  arrested  for  various  offenses, 
a  few  of  them  felonies. 
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The  enlarged  international  responsibili- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  par- 
ticularly in  maintaining  American  national 
security,  have  had  a  considerable  Impact  on 
higher  education  in  Onondaga  County.  An 
increasing  demand  for  people  who  can  speak 
foreign  languages,  who  know  the  htotory,  cul- 
ttu-e,  and  problems  of  particular  areas  of  the 
world,  or  who  have  skiUs  vital  to  defense  or 
the  conduct  of  America's  affairs  abroad  has 
caused  the  Federal  Government  to  take  an 
unparalleled  Interest  In  education. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  for 
example,  has  created  graduate  fellowships 
and  loan  funds  for  students  learning  criti- 
cal skills.  In  1962  national  defense  loans 
made  by  LeMoyne  College,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, and  the  New  York  State  College  of  For- 
eBtzj  to  students  in  theee  institutions 
amounted  to  more  than  •319.000.  Enlarged 
military  manpower  requirements,  moreover, 
due  to  America's  defense  strategy  in  the 
present  world  have  given  Reserve  officer 
training  programs  at  universities  a  new  im- 
portance. The  Army  and  Air  Force  officer 
training  programs  at  Syracuse  University  cost 
the  Federal  Government  over  gSOO.OOO  in 
1960,  a  large  part  of  which  w«nt  to  students 
and  was  spent  in  the  county. 

Men  and  women  who  have  served  In  the 
UjB.  Armed  Forces  often  qualify  for  veterans' 
educational  beneflts.  These  mature  students 
add  to  the  growth  of  the  universities  with 
its  concomitant  economic  and  social  impact 
upon  the  community. 

Beginning  with  the  decisions  o^Washlng- 
ton  to  assist  underdeveloped  nations,  local 
educatlon'al  institutions  have  been  called 
upon  to  undertake  specific  programs  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  foreign  policy  areas. 
These  have  included  training  of  Peace  Corps 
personnel  for  overseas  duty,  the  teaching  of 
management  skllto  for  officlato  from  emerg* 
ing  nations  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  seminars  for  foreign  spe- 
cialUts  in  radio  and  televtoion  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  State.  For  example,  the 
two  training  programs  in  Syracuse  for  the 
Peace  Corps  brought  over  $200,000  in  con- 
tracts for  educational  facilities,  staff,  medi- 
cal expenses,  admlntotration,  and  hoiising 
acconunodatlons,  ail  within  the  conununlty. 
No  less  important  was  the  Influx  of  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  to  the  community 
and  the  increased  awareness  of  the  local  citi- 
zenry about  American  objectives  abroad. 

In  response  to  America's  growing  foreign 
policy  needs,  many  philanthropic  foxuda- 
tions  have  come  to  support  new  and  neces- 
sary programs  and  projects  In  local  colleges 
and  universities,  enabling  these  to  broaden 
and  Improve  currlculiuns  and  to  \indertake 
research  in  crucial  areas.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of'  this  cooperation  In  Onondaga 
County  to  the  new  Master  of  International 
Public  Administration  program  at  the  Max- 
well School  of  Syracuse  University.  The 
training  at  Syracuse  to  to  be  financed  with 
the  asstotance  of  the  9ord  Foundation,  while 
overseas  intemshlpt  in  V3,  Government 
agencies  are  to  be  supported  by  ftmds 
granted  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
originating  from  the  sale  of  surplus  com- 
modities abroad  under  Public  Law  480. 
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dearly,  Coraicn  policy  luu  a  conAlctorabl* 
Impact  on  the  psttema  of  education  In  Amer- 
ica OtlMT  Vtm  dlrset.  but  equaUy  real 
effects  o<  Aaarlca'a  »««»«^>rirl  tmfiooMm  to  a 
changing  world  are  oban-vabla  In  Onondaga 
Ck>un^.  Tbeaa  Inohide.  Xor  eTample.  tbe 
development  at  new  raaearch  Interecta. 
higher  laoulty  pay,  new  couraee  In  world 
events  and  foreign  policy  In  high  f^lwy>l*. 
and  an  Increaaed  awareneaa  of  the  hnportant 
role  of  foreign  poUcy  among  faculty  memben 
at  all  levels  of  education. 

nrroutATiDMAi.  xzcmaw^  pboobams 
An  International  education  or  exchange 
program,  formulated  In  Washington  or  en- 
couraged by  Federal  agencies,  touches  the 
local  oonununlty  In  many  ways.  In  addi- 
tion to  sharing  skills  with  foreign  Tisltors. 
the  American  dUsen — in  his  home,  his  Job, 
his  school,  or  elsewhere-— comes  into  direct 
OQQtact  with  the  ideas  and  values  of  a  cltl- 
aen  ttaia  ahother  country. 

One  man  in  Syracuse  meeting  one  man 
from  Tanganyika  can  have  a  personal  ex- 
change of  opinions  far  more  valviable  than 
many  books,  movies,  and  other  informational 
materials  sent  acroM  7.000  miles  of  land  and 
water.  American  foreign  policy  goals  include 
economic  and  social  assistance  to  develop- 
ment in  many  foreign  nations.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  students.,  businessmen,  and 
government  officials  come  to  the  United 
State*  each  year  to  learn  American  tech- 
niques and  skills.  More  than  a  thousand 
exchange  visitors  from  over  70  countries  have 
come  to  Onondaga  Ck>unt7  alone  during  1963. 
These  visitors  have  been  sponsored  by  local 
biislnesses.  educational  institutions,  hos- 
pitals, and  community  organizations. 

About4[r75  participants  fn»n  38  countries 
have  come  to  Syracuse  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Management  Development  program 
at  Syracuse  University  since  19S1.  This  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
nationa^ Development  in  Washington,  but 
the  Impact  of  the  cross-cultural  exchange  is  * 
on  Onondaga  County. 

Carrier  International  has  brought  more 
than  00  sales  personnel  and  technicians  from 
its  offices,  agencies,  and  customers  around 
the  world -to  its  Syracuse  plant  in  the  past 
year  for  training  and  the  Interchange  of 
ideas.  More  than  35  young  doctors  from 
various  nations  are  serving  their  residencies 
In  hospitals  In  Onandaga  County,  learning 
specialties  badly  needed  in  their  home  coun- 
tries. 

Another  type  of  exchange  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Onondaga  Covmty  by  the  American 
Field  Service.  Twenty-six  young  high  school 
students  ttoBi  23  nations  have  been 
"adopted"  by  American  families  and  attend 
secondary  schools  in  the  Syracuse  area.  Each 
school  sponsoring  a  foreign  8tu<^ent.  as  well 
as  learning  tnxa.  a  new  friend  from  Ethiopia 
or  the  Philippines,  can  nominate  American 
students  to  go  abroad  for  the  summer,  per- 
haps to  live  with  a  family  in  Denmark  or 
Japan.        > 

Foreign  visitor  exchange  programs,  orig- 
inating from  foreign  policy  considerations  in 
Washington,  call  forth  a  response  from  the 
iocal  cotnmonlty.  There  are  seven  conunu- 
mty  organlsatloos  in  Onondaga  County  in- 
volved In  hosting  or  assisting  foreign  visi- 
tors, and  this  'does  not  include  the  many 
church  groups  and  social  clubs  which  also 
help  c«t.  One,  the  World  Affairs  Coimcll, 
has  organized  a  home  hospitality  program 
serving  short-term  foreign  visitors  whose 
ittnerarlsa  are  planned  by  Washington. 
Thee*  vlsltoirs,  whose  professional  purpose 
in  oomlng  to  Syracuse  might  be  to  view 
American  methods  in  the  administration  of 
secondary  edoeatloii  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  eleetronle  equipment,  stay  with  local 
families  and  learn  In  the  beet  intimacy 
American  Ideas  about  manners  and  politics. 
fPtsmattonal  exchange  U  an  Integral  part 
of  foreign  policy  which  requires  a  whole- 


hearted community  participation  in  onlar 
to  be  successful.  The  Impressions  which  the 
foreign  parUdpanta  take  home  about  the 
United  States  will  be  farmed  not  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  through  their  close  contacts  with 
citizens  in  communities  such  as  Onondaga 
Co\xnty. 

suBucAST :  ruTvax  azsxABCH  oxaacnoNS 

This  interim  report  is  an  Indication  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  MaxweU  research  proj- 
ect toward  relating  national  foreign  poUcy 
decialons  to  the  dally  economic  and  social 
life  of  a  county  in  the  United  SUtee.  The 
report  so  far  l)fL^t>een  based  on  information 
developed  from  14  individual  research  topics, 
each  concerned  with  the  examination  of  a 
partic\ilar  aspect  of  American  foreign  policy 
and  Onondaga  County. 

The  present  research  design  calls  for  the 
integration  of  theee  studies  into  a  final  mono- 
graph. The  information  already  availaUe  is 
to  be  supplemented  with  further  data  and 
interpretation,  the  whole  work  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  sununer  of  1963. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  our  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Cass],  today  delivered  a  most 
provocative  speech  before  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration, 
which  is  holding  its  1963  national  con- 
ference here  in  Washington.  His  sub- 
ject was  congressional  reform,  and  he 
discussed  Issues  which  should  be  of 
paramount  interest  to  every  Member  of 
this  body.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  significant  speech,  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoM)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 
Pastui.  Terr  or  Rkmakks  PaxpAaxD  roe  Dx- 

LIVXMT  ST  SUCATOK  CUTW^SWD  P.  CaSX  AT 
TKK  1963  NATIONAI.  COWFCaXHCS  OW  THS 
AMXBZCAK   SOCIZTT   roa  PUBUC  AOMIMISTaA- 

Tiow,  Washinotow,  D.C.  Ann.  4.  1963 

Congress  has  been  getting  a  black  eye  with 
the  general  pubUc. 

In  part,  this  is  because  of  the  misdeeds 
of  a  few  Members.  Congress  has.  perhaps 
reluctantly,  began  to  do  things  about  this 
and  some  of  us  woiild  like  to  see  a  lot  more 
done  about  giving  the  public  facta  about 
congressional  travel  and  expenses,  about  con- 
tacts with  regulatory  and  contracting  agen- 
cies, about  financial  interests  and  sources 
of  income  and  glfU.  Putting  things  on  the 
record  is  the  best  way  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  keep  It  straight. 

In  part,  the  decline  of  Congress  results 
from  a  growing  feeling  that  it  is  not  ade- 
quately req;>onaive  to  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion and  in  the  minds  of  some,  is  not  respon- 
sive at  all. 

As  nutny  of  you  know.  I  am  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  congressional  reform.  There  are 
other  Members  of  our  legislative  body  who 
share  this  concern,  but  I  venture  that  the 
man  in  Washington  who  needs  congreeslonal 
reform  most  and  should  want  It  most  Is 
President  Kennedy. 

He  would  be  something  less  than  htmian 
if  he  did  not  feel  growing  fntstratlon  as  his 
messages  citing  urgent  needs  to  the  Con- 
gress are  Offten  met  InltlaUy  with  indiffer- 
ence, delay,  and  Subsequent  discard.  As  a 
man  who  urges  that  we  get  the  country 
moving,  he  must  feel  pangs  of  despair  as 
Congrees  twiddles  and  twaddles  over  his  pro- 
posaU  for  a  tax  cut,  for  an  education  btll. 
for  medical  care  for  the  aged,  for  more  msd- 
ical  schools,  and  a  whole  host  of  bills.  A 
clear  Indication  of  the  degree  of  his  frustra- 


tion is  the  fact  that  two  of  his  major  bills 
of  ths  last  Congress  have  not  even  been  re- 
vived this  year— the  DepartoMnt  of  Urban 
Affairs  and  the  reform  of  unemployment 
compenaatlon  standards,  a  subject  dear  to 
him  as  a  Senator  from  Massachuaetts. 

Virtually  none  of  the  President's  current 
proposals  have  even  reached  a  committee 
vote,  much  less  a  vote  in  the  Hoxise  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  these  bills  are  the  beet  or  only 
answers  to  our  problems,  but  I  submit  that 
the  Prealdent  of  the  United  SUtes.  elected 
by  all  the  people,  be  he  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, Is  entitled  to  a  vote,  up  or  down,  on 
his  major  proposala. 

Here  we  are  in  tbe  4th  month  of  the 
congresalonal  session.  approaching  the 
Easter  recess,  which  only  a  few  years  ago 
was  considered  the  halfway  mark  tn  con- 
gressiooai  seesiona.  The  new  Congrees  has 
passed  only  one  public  law  of  any  con- 
sequence— an  extension  of  the  draft.  Not  1 
of  the  la  major  appropriation  bllU  has 
cleared  both  Hoxises. 

Last  year.  Congress  dragged  lU  weary  way 
into  October  befor*  adjourning.  At  the 
present  rate,  we  will  have  to  rush  in  order 
to  conclude  any  substantial  amount  of  busi- 
ness before  we  switch  to  a  new  calendar. 
And  the  longer  It  takes  us  to  buckle  down 
to  work  the  longer  It  will  take  us  to  develop 
solutions. 

Ameslcans  who  are  now  suffering  for  lack 
of  Jobs,  medical  care  or  adequate  education 
win  suffer  all  the  longer  because  Congress 
falls  to  face  the  issues.  Delay  leavee  pubUc 
offlclals  and  administrators  at  all  levels  of 
government,  as  well  as  private  agenclse,  tui- 
certain  about  how  to  prepare  prograuM. 
Several  have  written  me,  for  example,  in- 
quiring about  the  chances  for  action  on  the 
library  construction  features  of  the  admin- 
istration's omnibus  education  bill.  They 
have  plans  to  make  and  budgets  to  prepare 
and  so  it  Is  understandable  that  they  should 
like  to  know. 

What  can  be  done  about  revitalizing  Con- 
gress? 

Greater  urbanization  of  Congress  is  In- 
evitable in  the  long  run.  Recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  opened  the  way  for 
fairer  representation  for  our  urban  and 
suburban  areas.  Three- fovnths  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizens  now  live  m  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  country.  They  are  entitled  to  an 
adequate  voice  in  the  State  leglslatiires  and 
in  the  national  legislature.  Surely  we  should 
be  spending  as  much  determining  what  the 
dangers  of  air  pollution  are  as  we  do  in  find- 
ing how  to  develop  more  uses  for  more 
peanuts. 

The  Supreme  Court's  view  that  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  "one  person,  one  vote" 
means  that  In  time  the  Ude  will  turn  in 
favor  of  Increaaed  metropolitan  Influence  in 
Congress.  But  it  may  be  many  years  before 
the  Court  decisions  have  an  Important  ef- 
fect on  the  actual  operations  of  our  pollticsl 
system. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  complementary  effort,  and 
In  lu  own  right,  we  must  proceed  with  dis- 
patch to  modernization  of  Congress. 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive  attempt 
to  update  congressional  procedurea  since  the 
enactment  of  the  LaFollette-Monroney  Con- 
gressional ReorganlsatloD  Act  in  194S.  Since 
then,  our  Nation  has  gained  two  new  States, 
haa  increased  lU  population  by  SO  million, 
and  has  moved  into  an  entirely  new  range 
of  international  and  national  problems. 

In  the  last  Congress  we  were  very  slip- 
shod In  the  way  we  got  our  work  done, 
and  much  of  It  didn't  get  done  at  all.  There 
Is  a  real  danger  that  the  public  will  lose  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  the  Congrees  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  30th  century. 

I  have  introduced,  with  Senator  Clask.  a 
bill  creating  a  Coounlsslon  on  Congreeslonal 
Reorganisation,  modeled  on  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission,  to  study   the  present  organization 
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of  ths  Congress  and  the  functioning  of  the 
IcglalaUve  procsM. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
%  12-man  Commission — S  Members  of  the 
Senate.  S  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  6  "Indlvlduala  in  private  life 
who  are  specially  qualified  by  training  and 
experience  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
problems  of  public  administration  or  the 
functioning  of  legislative  bodies." 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  procedures  of 
Congress  should  be  considered  the  exclusive 
concern  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
electorate  haa  a  substantial  stake  in  the 
functioning  of  the  leglalatlve  procedures, 
and  we  should  try  to  obtain  the  best  pos- 
albls  counsel  we  can  in  bringing  them  up  to 
date. 

The  bUl  would  require  the  Conunisslon 
to  study  at  least  12  msjor  problem  areas.  < 
X  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss some  of  the  many  interesting  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  for  dealing 
with  each  of  the  problem  areas.  In  put- 
ting them  forward.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  they  are  all  my  Ideas  or  that  I  neces- 
sarily would  support  them  as  remedies  for 
tbe  problems  cited.  But,  I  do  think  It  would 
be  helpful  to  give  attention  to  some  tech- 
niques not  now  used  for  expediting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Congress. 

The  first  problem  area  listed  in  my  bill 
Is  the  scheduling  of  meiMures  for  considera- 
tion and  action.  Legislation  Is  now  very 
alow  in  coming  to  a  vote  during  the  early 
months  of  a  session  of  Congrees,  with  an  In- 
eviubie  end -of -session  pUeup.  It  makes  no 
sense  that  a  subcommittee  chairman  or  a 
single  member  of  a  conunlttee,  chalmuui  be- 
cause of  longevity,  can  block  even  considera- 
tion of  an  Important  bill. 

Here  are  s<xne  of  the  suggested  remedies: 
Setting  a  deadline  for  committee  action  on 
bills  recommended  by  the  executive  branch 
and  on  nominations  and  treaties  submitted 
by  the  executive  branch;  scheduling  con- 
gressional committee  meetings  on  Mondays. 
Wedneedays,  and  Fridays,  and  sessions  of  the 
full  House  and  Senate  on  TUeedays  and 
Thursdays,  and,  as  necessary,  on  Saturdays; 
extending  appropriations  bllls  to  cover  3- 
year  periods  so  that  Congress  may  concen- 
trate on  leglalatlon  in  one  seeslon  of  Con- 
gress and  on  appropriation  in  the  second 
session,  with  due  provision  for  consideration 
of  emergency  leglalatlon. 

The  second  problem  area  is  the  structure, 
staffing,  and  operation  of  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  role  of  seniority  in  i^polnt- 
ment  to  committees  and  especially  in  selec- 
tion of  chairmen  should  be  reexamined. 
Clarification  and  modification  of  commit- 
tees' jurisdictions  is  overdtie.  Rules  of  pro- 
cedure, particularly  for  convening  Investi- 
gations and  handling  of  witnesses  should 
be  enacted  to  cover  all  committees.  The 
role  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  should 
be  reconsidered. 

Third,  the  workload  of  the  Oongreea  and 
Its  committees:  Private  Inunlgratlon  and 
claims  bills  constitute  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
time  which  Congress  should  be  devoting  to 
national  Issues.  Mors  of  this  responsibility 
could  be  placed  In  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Naturalization  Service  and  the  courts.  Of 
course,  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  remove  many  municipal  bur- 
dena  from  our  national  leglalatlve  body,  to 
the  benefit  of  both. 

Fourth,  congressional  rulee  and  fioor  pro- 
cedures; Revision  of  Senate  rule  32.  the  so- 
called  cloture  rule,  would  end  the  power 
of  a  small  minority  to  prevent  action  by  a 
majority.  Adopting  a  Senate  rule  of  ger- 
maneness affecting  the  offering  of  amend- 
menu  as  well  as  tbe  right  to  tise  of  the 
fioor  for  irrelevant  discussion  would  expedite 
Senate  sessions.  Joint  hearings  of  Bouse 
and  Senate  eonunitteee  on  topics  of  mutual 
Interest  would  save  time  for  Congressmen 


and  witnesses.  Xlectronlo  voting  in  both 
chambers  could  save  time.  Installation  of  a 
public  address  system  in  the  S^ate  would 
facilitate  Its  work  and  the  pwblic's  under- 
standing of  what  goes  on. 

Fifth,  conflicts  of  Interest  of  Members  of 
tbe  Congress:  The  prestige  of  and  confidence 
in  the  Congress  could  be  Improved  by  adop- 
tion of  legislation  dealing  with  conflicts  of 
Interest  of  Its  Members  and  their  relatlon- 
ahip  with  Federal  agencies. 

Sixth,  the  term  of  office  of  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives:  Lengthening 
the  term  of  Members  at  the  House  would 
add  prestige  to  service  In  the  House  and 
reduce  the  time  now  spent  In  campaigning. 
Another  propoaal  which  could  be  examined 
is  the  setting  of  a  uniform  primary  date 
close  to  the  general  election,  facilitating  leg- 
islative action  and  reducing  the  time  taken 
from  legislative  activities  for  campaign 
purposes. 

Seventh,  communications,  travel,  and 
other  allowances  oi  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: Regulations  assuring  prompt  and 
effective  reporting  on  legislative  expenses, 
including  Individual  and  committee  travel, 
should  be  considered. 

Eighth,  the  flnancing  of  congressional 
election  campaigns. 

Ninth,  the  duties  of  Members  of  Congrees 
Incident  to  the  appointment  of  postmasters 
and  the  making  of  appointments  to  military 
servlc^  academies  and  other  Oovernment 
agencies:  Congress  could  eliminate  politics 
by  placing  post  office  appointments  exclu- 
sively under  civil  service  and  handling 
nominations  to  the  various  academies  by 
civil  service   examinations. 

Tenth,  the  legislative  oversight  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws:  We  need  a  more 
systematic  and  effective  method  of  seeing  to 
it  that  the  Intent  of  Federal  law  is  carried 
out. 

Eleventh,  the  strengthening  of  the  con- 
gressional power  of  the  purse:  We  need  to 
improve  congressloned  functions  of  raising 
and  spending  public  funds. 

Twelfth,  the  operation  and  effectiveness 
of  existing  laws  with  respect  to  lobbying. 

While  I  have  related  several  stiggestlons, 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  from  members 
of  your  organization,  more  Important  at  this 
moment  than  the  details  of  these  and  other 
suggestions  is  the  mobilization  of  public 
interest  in  the  need  for  reform.  If  we  once 
can  get  a  reorganization  conunisslon  ap- 
pointed, I  am  confident  that  it  will  include 
some  of  the  best  brains  In  our  Nation  and 
that  Its  members  will  give  very  careful  at- 
tention to  these  and  other  problems  in 
making  their  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

I  emphasize  the  need  for  public  interest 
because  realistically  speaking,  congres- 
sional reform  is  always  an  uphill  fight  for 
it  Is  stalled  by  the  very  congressional  inertia 
and  self-interest  about  which  many  of  tis 
have  been  complaining.  The  Interest  and 
initiative  of  organizations  such  as  yovu-s  is 
key  to  building  public  concern. 


POLICY  REGARDING  MILITARY 
AWARDS  AND  BENEFITS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
February  1963  issue  of  the  Jewish  Vet- 
eran, the  national  legislative  director  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  devotes  his  column  to  the  many 
distinctions  drawn  by  our  Gk)vernment 
between  hot  and  cold  war  duty. 

Mr.  Felix  Putterman  a  World  War  n 
oversea  combat  veteran  and  former  con- 
gressional staff  member  says  that  among 
these  distinctions  are  "a  number  that 
are  artificial  and  arbitrary  at  best."    He 


lists  these  and  'proposes  constructive 
steps  which  can  and  should  be  taken. 
Among  the  latter  is  enactment  of  the 
OX  bUi  of  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Putterman's  excellent 
Capitol  Corridors  column  be  entered  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd 
as  follows: 

The  other  day  the  Army  awarded  the  Air 
Medal,  a  high  honor  Indeed,  to  a  noncom 
for  giving  aid  to  casualties  whUe  In  heU- 
copter  fiight  over  combat  areas  in  South 
Vietnam.  While  this  was  still  another  in- 
cident in  a  long  series  of  quiet  American 
bravery  In  the  sullen  swampland  and  Jungles 
of  southeast  Asia,  It  serves  as  a  reminder 
that  this  is  still  a  part  of  what  Is  euphemis- 
tically called  peacetime  duty. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  an  an- 
nouncement of  casualties  and  deaths  among 
U.S.  servicemen  on  the  hot  fro£tt  of  the  cold 
war.  Yet  as  far  as  recognition  and  benefits 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  garrison  duty  here  at  home  and 
service  abroad  on  this  razor-edge  exposed 
nerve  of  the  struggle  between  freedom  and 
tyranny. 

Preeident  Kennedy  has  taken  an  initial 
step  in  aaklng  the  Congress  for  leglslaUve 
authority  to  award  medals,  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  Navy 
Cross,  Air  Force  Croes,  and  Silver  Star,  now 
restricted  to  heroic  service  In  active  combat 
with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  during 
WEu-tlme.  Such  legislation  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  action  of  last  April  when  Mr. 
Kennedy  Issued  an  Executive  order  to  estab- 
lish ellglbUlty  for  the  award  of  the  Purple 
Heart  to  cold  war  casualtiea. 

Many  distinctions  are  drawn  by  the  Gov- 
ernment based  upon  the  supposed  differences 
between  hot  and  cold  war  duty.  Among 
these  are  a  number  that  are  artificial  and 
arbitrary  at  best. 

Servicemen  carrying  out  the  national  com- 
mitment in  Berlin,  on  the  armistice  line  in 
Korea,  In  Laos  and  the  agony  of  Vietnam 
cannot  purchase  national  service  life  insur- 
ance. If  they  lose  a  limb,  they  are  not  eligi- 
ble for  the  special  automobile  available  to 
World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans.  The 
benefits  of  a  GI  bill  are  as  yet  unattainable. 
Their  ellglbUlty  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability compensation  Is  seveMly  limited  by 
much  stricter  presumptions  ol^re-servloe 
fitness  than  predecessors  of  Korea  and  World 
War  n.  After  discharge,  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam, Berlin,  etc..  are  not  eligible  for  the 
same  pension  given  war  veterans  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  by  reason  of  non-serv- 
ice connected  cause. 

Apparently,  the  Oovemment's  distinction 
between  hot  and  cold  war  has  not  inhibited 
insurance  companies.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  complalhts  from  parents  and 
widows  that  policies  held  on  deceased  sons 
and  8p>ouses  are  not  'being  paid  because  the 
death  occurred  on  a  hazardous  mission  over- 
seas. An  insxirance  company  refused  to  pay 
double  indemnity  for  tm  accidental  death  to 
the  widow  of  a  warrant  officer  lost  in  a  trans- 
port craah  in  Laos  2  years  ago.  A  number 
of  dependents  have  been  trapped  in  this 
whiplash  between  the  Oovemment's  artificial 
distinction  of  what  comprises  wartime  duty 
and  the  private  Insurance  companies'  strict 
views  on  accidental  death. 

Obviously,  the  situation  beggars  a  sensible, 
rational,  and  biunane  solution.  The  Con- 
gres^  can  take  a  constructive  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  adopting  the  President's 
proposal  on  awards.  The  logical  next  step 
would  be  an  adjustment  of  our  entire  sched- 
ule at  benefits  to  bring  in  deserving  veterans 
who  have  been  exposed  to  hazacdotts  duty. 
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Tb0  tmm.  "hamardooi  duty"  should  b«  In- 
tHpraUd  la  m  Umltwl  aenae  so  tli«t  the  ad- 
mlnlBtnitloii  oovld  not  b«  •ocoMd  of  oreat- 
liiff  an  an  ■mnmpaiiBt  MottMr  Bubterd  for 
ererr  p— fw^tmn  Mrrtoamaa.  Vliuaiy.  tbe  OI 
Mn  for  vhMi  Senator  UMirm  Tauoboocb 
IM*  bMM  IWMlIng  »  Taliant  asd  almost  lone- 
aooM  flght  alMOld  IM  movad  op  high  on  the 
agenda  of  a  Oongreas  which  ma.j  have  time 
on  Its  bands  while  waiting  around  a  goodly 
portton  at  next  aunmier  far  the  tax  bill  to  be 
reported  ont  Into  daylight  from  the  Inner  re- 
oeaaes  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

AdmlUadly  the  OX  bUl  U  expensive— not 
eoEtratragant — but  expensive.  It  U  Incon- 
ceivable tbat  the  talents  ot  our  most  "Da- 
cally  responsible"  Members  of  Congress  can- 
not be  VMd  for  something  positive  rather 
than  merely  being  "agin"  every  spending 
prt^KMaL  One  contribution  would  be  a  OI 
bill  of  rights.  carefuUy  drawn  to  llnUt.  If 
necessary.  lU  benefits  to  thoee  cold  war  veU 
enduring  the  hasards  of  perilous  duty  while 
plugging  the  leaky  dikes  of  the  free  world. 

What  1*  right  U  rl^t.  At  the  expense  of 
some  ot  ocnr  flneet  yoong  men,  the  Oovem- 
meat  Treasury  and  private  Insurance  com- 
panlee  have  been  eating  their  cake  and  hav- 
ing It  a*  weU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
wms  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 
M  follows  : 

Labob  Shobt- 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  subjects  of  fxiU  «nployment, 
manpoirer  training,  and  youth  employ- 
ment wUl  receive  a  Justifiable  amoimt  of 
attention  in  Congress  this  session.  The 
first  measure  affecting  these  subjects. 
8.  1.  Youth  Employment  Act.  is  slated  to 
eome  to  the  Senate  fioor  for  debate  In 
a  few  days.  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  com- 
ments of  Congressman  Ton  Curtis,  of 
Missouri,  who  is  the  senior  minority 
monber  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  a  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  is 
highly  qualified  to  discriss  this  Nation's 
most  serious  economic  problem,  which  is 
unemployment. 

Several  months  ago.  Congressman 
CuiTis  presented  a  thought-inrovoking 
analysis  of  our  unemplosrment  problem 
in  a  book.  "87  MllUon  Jobs— A  Dynamic 
Program  To  End  Unemployment."  Cur- 
rently, a  seties  of  four  newspaper 
Ofrfmnns  based  on  the  book  is  being  dis- 
tributed. 

I  serve  with  Mr.  Cdktis  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  feel  that  his 
ideas  are  sound  and  bis  reoommenda- 
tkms  offer  a  refreshingly  new  approach 
to  a  s(dution  of  our  chronic  unemploy- 
ment problem.  Instead  of  placing  re- 
liance upon  the  administration's  pana- 
ceas of  fiscal  and  monetary  jwllcy  to 
increase  aggregate  demand,  instead  of 
spending  vast  sums  to  make  work  for 
ob8<riete  skills.  Congressman  Cnans 
offers  a  bold  and  imaglnatiye  program, 
including  upgrading  workers'  sklDs. 
which  hits  at  the  specifics  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  am  associated  with  many  of 
these  views  of  Congressman  Citktxs 
which  are  incorpwated  in  the  Minority 
Rep(»-t  of  the  Joint  Bconomtc  Commit- 
tee. In  my  opinion,  this  four-part  oon- 
densatioo  of  Mr.  CrmriB'  program  en- 
titled. **A  Job  for  Every  American."  Is  a 
valuable  analysis  and  I  ask  unantanoui 
consent  that  it  be  Included  in  the 
RxcoBb  at  this  point. 


STATzancjo.  Foo  Rzina  Fact  or 
MM  nr  UmTiB  9rA- 

(Unemployment,  which  aooordlng  to  the 
lAbor  Department  aooovmted  for  0.1  percent 
of  the  labor  force  for  the  30-day  period  end- 
ing February  IS,  la  a  problem  which  eon- 
tlnuee  to  bedevU  the  Oovemment  econo- 
mists. Following  Is  the  first  article  In  a 
series  by  a  man  who  takes  a  different  view — 
that  It  U  a  shortage  of  men,  not  jobs,  that 
troublee  America.  Congressman  Cttstis.  Re- 
pubUcan.  of  Mlaaourl.  Is  an  expert  on  the 
Nation's  economy,  serving  on  both  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Ifeans  Committee. ) 

Washington,  Masch  23. — America  can 
have  fuU  employment.  It  can  have  full  em- 
ployment without  resorting  to  Treasury- 
financed  projects  whose  effect  1>  temporary 
and  In  the  long  run  bad  for  the  wage  earner. 

Long  months  of  listening  to  txp«rt  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee 
of  the  House  and  Senate  hsneonvlnced  me 
of  this.  Careful  study  of  our  economic  his- 
tory for  the  past  decades  has  confirmed  this 
testimony.  ^ 

I  am  also  convinced  that  we  are  headed 
for  serious  trouble  unless  we  understand  the 
real  natiire  of  our  unemployment  and  em- 
plo3rment  dii»mTT>B  today. 

The  basic  <m*mnnB  ignored  by  well-mean- 
ing men  who  think  In  terms  of  theory  rather 
than  of  reality,  ts  this:  Today  there  are  as 
many  Joba  going  begging  In  the  United  SUtes 
as  there  are  persons  unemployed  and  looldng 
for  work.  Any  economist  will  teU  you  that 
It  Is  not  Jobs  that  this  country  needs  but 
people  to  fill  them.  If  this  sounds  Impos- 
sible, look  St  the  evidence. 

TUBK   TO  THX   CLASSXTTCOS 

It  takes,  no  Harvard  degree  to  read  the 
daUy  newspaper.  But  torn  to  the  classified 
ads  and  measxire  what  takes  more  space,  the 
help  wanted  or  sltttatlon  wanted  colxunns. 
In  most  cities  and  most  cases,  there  are  more 
Jobs  being  offered  than  there  are  people 
asking  for  Jobs.  Talk  to  the  employment 
agency  people.  They  will  teU  you  the  same 
story.  U.8.  Knployment  Service  oOces. 
which  handle  but  a  amaU  part  of  the  tla- 
tlonli  Job  placement.  listed  696.387  Job  open- 
ings in  January.  A  year  ago,  there  were 
roughly  as  many,  or  500.766.  And  last  June, 
at  a  time  when  the  Job  market  Is  flooded 
by  students  seeking  sunmier  employment, 
there  were  736,768  poeltloos  going  "a- 
begglng.- 

Tbese  figures  may  seem  pretty  p\my  when 
compared  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
statements  that  there  are  close  to  6  mlltton 
peofM  unemployed  today.  An  unemploy- 
ment beyond  the  normal  drift  of  people 
from  Job-to-Job  la  bad.  But  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  flguree  dont  reflect  the  true 
unemidoyment  picture,  and  won't  until  new 
means  are  devised. 

At  the  present  time,  anyone  who  says  he  is 
looking  for  a  Job  Is  listed  as  imemployed. 
A  housewife  who  would  like  to  fatten  up  the 
family  Income  but  can  find  no  work  to 
suit  her  Is  listed  as  unemployed.  The  na- 
tional figure,  moreover.  Is  based  on  a  sam- 
pling of  SS,000  families  m  a  nation  of  180 
million. 

But  the  fllmslness  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics figures  Is  not  the  point.  What  Is 
truly  Important  to  Americans  is  the  para- 
doxical picture  of  Job  htmger  in  the  midst  of 
job  plenty.  And  how  does  this  eome  about? 
Very  simply,  the  trade  nnlona.  wlileb  have  a 
legitimate  eoskcem  In  the  InteraBta  of  their 
members,  teel  that  whatever  tkm  benefldal 
impact  at  autotnatloai  may  be.  the  process 
must  be  halted  If  some  members  of  a  par- 
ticular union  are  hurt. 


SABOT AOB 

It  was  the  Industrial  revotutk»  whioh 
mads  a  Uar  at  Karl  Mani  and  latrodiMsd  us 
to  am  preeant  economic  plenty.  Bat  at  the 
time,  the  Tddltes"  In  Bngtand  and  their 
friends  In  n«nos  believed  that  the  lntn>- 
ductlon  of  machinery  was  depriving  thsm 
of  Jobs.  So  they  attempted  to  desUuy  the 
machines.  In  France,  the  wockera  threw 
their  shoes  (sabots)  Into  the  works,  from 
which  we  get  the  word  "sabotage." 

Today,  to  use  but  one  «»«»«»p'T.  oartain 
unions  refxiss  to  permit  the  antooiatlon  of 
our  newspaper  Industry.  As  a  reeolt,  a  faw 
men  can  hold  onto  their  jobe  temporarUy. 
But  one  newspaper  after  »»yi4heT  falls  or 
must  merge  with  a  competitor  because,  under 
outdated  methods,  production  costs  exceed 
Income.  And  when  a  newsp^Mr  fails,  this 
means  that  printers,  compoeltors.  stereo- 
typers.  rei>ortera.  secretartee.  and  truck- 
drivers  lose  their  Jobs.  Tou  can  apply  this 
example  to  textiles,  to  steel,  or  to  many  other 
Industrlee. 

The  solution  Is  not  to  block  progress.  Im- 
ivoved  production  techniques  not  only  cre- 
ate jobe  but  aUow  this  country  to  compete 
In  the  world  market — thereby  bringing  pros- 
perity to  this  oountry. 

The  way  to  match  up  the  unfilled  jobe 
with  the  unemployed  wage  earners  Is  dual. 
In  aome  casee,  the  worker  must  be  brought 
to  the  Job.  That  Is.  if  hU  particular  skUl 
Is  no  longer  needed  In  Massachusetts,  then 
means  must  be  created  to  help  him  get  to 
MlsBOTirl  or  South  Carolina  or  wherever  his 
abilities  are  in  short  supply. 

BOOM     AT     THS    TOT 

The  second  way  to  match  the  Job  to  the 
man  is  Ih  giving  displaced  workers  the  neces- 
sary stalls  to  meat  a  changing  technology. 
One  of^the  facte  that  we  have  dlseoversd  In 
recent  years  Is  that  the  niMklllert  worker 
Is  neefled  lees  and  lass  by  American  Industry. 
Those  unions  which  are  made  up  of  the  so- 
called  "blue  ooUar"  workers  are  steadily  de- 
clining In  membership,  while  the  Allied  and 
white  eoUar  workars  today  make  up  more 
than  60  percent  ot  the  labor  force.  This 
shift  In  employment  patterns  explains  the 
riss  in  Ameriea's  average  wage.  Under  our 
system,  there  Is  more  room  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom. 

ThereCore.  If  the  United  Statee  la  to  have 
anything  near  full  employmant,  tbare  must 
be  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  labor, 
management,  and  the  Oovemnaent  to  give 
the  worker  at  the  bottom  at  the  ladder  the 
aknis  which  wUl  make  him  aaossaary  to  In- 
dustry. The  qnakllled  workar  Is  first  fired 
and  last  hired. 

Btrt  there  must  be  fiexIMllty.  'Hie  man 
who  says  "I've  been  a  cottonptcker^^ir  you 
name  It — all  my  life,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
change  now."  is  doomed  to  longer  and  longer 
periods  at  unsmployment.  The  man  who 
says.  "There's  no  future  here  for  me.  so  111 
learn  the  trade  that  la  needed."  win  go  far. 

But  any  OovemoMnt  program  which  at- 
tempts to  alleviate  unemployment  by  creat- 
ing make-work  for  the  unskilled  Is  merely 
pouring  Its  money  down  a  rathole.  For 
once  the  nutke-work  project  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  unskilled  worker  Is  back  where 
he  atarted.  If  trained  to  new  aklUs,  he  can 
find  a  place  for  himself  In  Industry,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  Nation's  economic  good.' 
At  the  same  time,  he  ceases  to  be  an  un- 
employment statistic  and  becomes  a  man  at 
work. 

Moax  Joss  A  WosKsas'  ICikagx  rr 

AOOOMPANISD  ST   IMTXOTION 

WASHZMOTOif.  MaacH  34. — At  a  time  when 
our  labor  foroa  was  oonslderably  smaller, 
President  Ituman  was  wllUng  to  accept  as 
permanent  an  unemployed  aitny  ot  4  nUl- 
llon.    This  was  snd  U  a  defeatist  proposition. 


It  is  important  that  this  oountry  achieve 
oiaxlmum  employoMBt,  with  Jobs  for  all 
vho  are  willing  and  able  to  work.  Anything 
else  wastes  one  of  our  major  national 
resources. 

But  It  Is  equally  Important  that  full  em- 
ployment not  be  aeoooipanled  by  Inflation. 
RUlng  prloee  rob  those  In  the  lower  income 
brackeu.  If  the  paydieek  buys  leas  each 
year,  the  attalnnkent  of  fuU  employment 
Hi  KIMS  a  hollow  achievement.  It  is  then 
simply  a  way  of  spreading  poverty — or  a> 
least  a  lower  standard  of  living — not  a  means 
of  building  prosperity. 

Since  the  war,  the  Oovemment  has  at- 
tempted to  meet  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  Oovemment  qaendlng.  But  once 
committed  to  theee  programs  of  spending, 
the  Government  becomes  an  addict.  As  In- 
flation Incrsases.  lowering  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  the  Oovemment  must 
spend  nuire.  As  unemployment  rises,  the 
Oovemment  again  Is  committed  to  greater 
expenditures.  The  two.  combined,  lead  to 
a  kind  of  vicious  circle  which  puts  the  na- 
Uonal   economy  In  greater  peril  each  year. 

Tlie  labor  unions,  faced  by  the  diminish- 
ing purchaaLng  power  of  their  members, 
call  for  higher  wages  which  lead  to  higher 
^prices   which   lead   to   a   situation   pricing 

lerlcan  indiistry  out  of  ths  world  market 
Wblch  leads  to  greater  unemployment  which 
lea4i  to  more  Oovemment  spending.  This  is 
a  loku  sentence,  but  the  point  It  makes  is 
obviolu. 

\  FLOOS    ON    WACXS 

Prof.  C^ottfricd  Haberler  of  Harvard  has 
fotmd  thr^  basic  causes  for  inflation: 

( 1 )  Unions  are  able  to  maintain  a  floor  on 
wages  but  hAye  refused  to  Impoee  a  eelllng 
on  psy  Incrsa^s.  Caught  In  a  wage-price 
sqiieeze.  Indust^  must  Inflate  its  prices  or 
perish. 

(3)  Business  lacks  the  muecle  of  organised 
labor  and  cannot  meet  It  on  equal  tenns  in 
collective  bargaining. 

(3)  Unions  are  not  subject  to  anUtrust 
regulations.  Labor  Is  a  monopoly:  business 
Lb  not.  Therefore,  in  any  contest  over  wages, 
the  unions  are  bound  to  win. 

It  Is  natural  that  imlona  wish  to  Improve 
the  positions  of  their  members.  This  aim 
Is  estabUshed  In  the  lews  of  the  land.  What 
Is  questionable,  however,  is  action  forcing 
large  wage  Increasee  yearly  or  every  other 
year— increases  so  large  that  they  must  re- 
sult In  ^ifiatlonary  price  rises.  The  facts 
are  that  wages  have  been  forced  up  at  an 
average  rate  of  S  to  8^  percent  a  year 
while  production  has  been  rising  about 
3  percent.  Prices  have  multiplied  up  to 
1  \^  times  due  to  this  cause  alone. 
tTrasADiNS  raoaocTrvrrr 

A  program  of  upgrading  the  productivity 
of  the  labar  force,  through  increased  skills 
and  productivity,  would  have  an  antl-lnfia- 
tlonary  effect  and  benefit  both  management 
and  labor.  Real  wages  would  rise  as  a  result 
of  superior  performance,  and  this  would 
keep  costs  down  and  maintain  stable  prices. 
The  individual  worker  would  be  better  off 
and  the  conununlty  would  benefit  from  a 
price  structxire  based  on  a  reduction  of  unit- 
cost.  The  United  States  also  would  be  In  a 
more  competitive  position  In  world  markets. 

In  Britain,  wage  settlements  In  excess  of 
producUvlty,  however  attractive  they  may 
seem  to  those  getting  them,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  weakness  of  that 
nation's  economy.  Thos.  the  Economist — a 
highly  respected  center-to-left  British  pub- 
lication— lamenta  the  "OoUectlve  bludgeon- 
ing" by  unions,  under  which  workers  exact 
more  money  "before  they  have  earned  it." 
with  the  result  that  there  is  an  Inflationary 
weakening  at  Brltata's  eeonoralo  position. 

Tlie  OrganlaaUoa  for  Xwropeaa  BeonoBilc 
Cooperation  (OKBC)   also  agreed  that  Brit- 


aln'a  current  economic  proMems  are  due  to 
this  antl-productlve  wage-push.  The  OBEC 
found  It  signlfloant  that  economic  growth, 
which  President  Kennedy  tolls  us  Is  so  Im- 
portant, was  "less  vigorous"  in  Britain  and 
the  United  States  In  past  years.  It  might 
have  added  tbat  both  countries  have  suf- 
fered from  a  serious  loss  of  international 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  their 
currencies. 

Inflation  is  a  fact  of  life  in  present-day 
America.  Yet  the  unemployment  which 
some  economists  tell  us  it  will  cure  remains 
with  the  United  SUtes.  In  fact,  it  has  be- 
come fashionable  to  speak  of  "hard  core" 
unemployment.  Tbis  hard  core  is  in  un- 
skilled .  labor — or  in  labor  whose  skills  are 
no  longer  needed.  The  coal  miner  is  an 
example  of  this  latter  category.  The  answer 
Is  economic  stability,  an  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity through  new  and  advanced 
methods  of  work,  and  a  systematic  effort  to 
train  labor  in  new  skills. 

UTUUr    TO    PICK    AND    BHOVKLT 

The  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
jobs  must  be  reflected  in  our  consideration 
in  order  to  avoid  aome  future  day  In  which 
a  man  may  be  elected  President  by  wildly 
proclaiming  that  he  wUl  abolish  machinery 
and  "create"  all  the  new  jobs  needed  by  re- 
turning us  to  the  pick  and  shovel  economy 
in  building  roads  and  hocnes,  to  hand  pro- 
duction in  building  automobiles.  That  is 
precisely  the  promise  which,  ultimately,  our 
current  clinging  to  the  past  in  our  employ- 
ment conalderations  gives  us. 

Today,  West  Oermany  has  one  of  the  most 
modern  industrial  plants  in  the  world.  It 
employs  the  best  and  most  modern  tech- 
niques of  automated  production.  Tet  West 
Germany  has  so  noany  Jobs  that  it  must  im- 
port workers  from  neighboring  countries. 
What  has  projected  West  Oermany  to  the 
forefront  of  industrial  natlona  has  been  the 
eOciency  of  its  plant,  the  productivity  of 
lU  labor  force,  and  the  resultant  anti-infla- 
tionary forces  It  has  released. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  turn  back  the  economic  clock  to 
the  point  where  even  Dr.  Walt  Whitman 
Bostow.  a  leading  spokesman  of  the  New 
Frontier,  concedes  that  much  of  oiu-  indus- 
trial plant  is  obsolete. 

PaivATx  SacTOK,  Not  OovxaNnxNT,  Caxarcs 
Bcx>NOific  OaowTH  nr  ncz  UNrrxn  Stars 

Washington,  Masch  35. — When  most 
Americans  talk  privately  about  their  jobe, 
the  ones  they  have,  want,  or  may  have  lost, 
they  usually  do  It  with  native  good  sense. 
At  the  level  of  public  debate,  however,  there 
are  vested  notions  and  emotions  that  make 
straight  talk  about  America's  Jobs  virtually 
impossible. 

One  of  these  notions  is  that  public  works, 
public  spending  are  the  only  answer  to  un- 
employment. Forgotten  is  the  fact  that 
heavy  public  spending  In  the  first  7  years  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  hardly  made  a 
dent  in  the  great  depression  or  In  unem- 
ployment. In  183S.  there  were  some  13  mil- 
lion people  out  of  work.  UntU  the  maniK>wer 
needs  of  wartime  production  and  the  draft 
became  felt,  the  unemployment  figure  fiuctu- 
ated  arojuad-ITT  million.  All  the  Public  Works 
AdmlnMraratlon  (PWA)  programs  conceived 
by  earn^t  New  Dealers  failed  to  solve  the 
progr^Bfcr^ 

Another  notion,  prevalent  among  the 
yoimger  eitiaans  of  this  country.  Is  that  only 
strong  and  highly  centralized  government 
can  protect  the  people  from  something  called 
a  "market  econcHny" — horrible  sounding,  but 
another  way  of  describing  the  necessary  and 
natural  application  of  economic  laws.  Every 
year  there  are  torrents  of  arguments  that  the 
greedy  private  sector — anything  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  to  the  man  who  owns  the  local 
candy  store — is  gobbling  up  our  substance 


while  the  publfc  sector — or  government — 
goes  begging.  State  aad  laeal  governmenta, 
though  presumably  pvbBe,  ai«  sontiiow 
lumped  in  with  the  nas^  priwste  sector. 

sovixt  psoDtrcTTvrrr  static 
In  these  arguments  we  are  oflered  "statis- 
tics"  which  show  that  whereas  the  Soviet 
Union  is  growing  like  a  weed,  the  United 
States  is  withering  on  the  vine.  The  facta, 
of  course,  show  that  productivity,  oskc  of  the 
real  measures  of  a  nation's  growth,  has  re- 
mained almost  static  in  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1013;  that  where  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  American  labor  force  prodtices  a  super- 
abundance of  food,  it  Requires  50  po^cent  of 
the  labor  force  in  the  Soviet  union  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  rations.  J 

But  It,  U  simply  ilot  true  that  we  have 
been  starVl^^jJxe-pUbnc  sector  in  the  United 
States.  A  glance  at  the  facte  shows  just 
the  contrary.  For  instance,  social  insurance 
grew  almost  300  percent  between  1960  and 
1960,  at  a  time  when  the  grosa  national' 
product  (GNP)  rose  only  80  percent.  Fed- 
eral financing  of  research  has  grown  from 
•  1  bUllon  to  $7  billion  in  that  period.  Total 
education  outlay  Jumped  from  89  billion  to 
»24  billion.  We  have,  In  fact,  been  building 
classrooms  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  what 
President  Kennedy  tux  called  for.  Tet  some 
still  call  for  an  ever -Increasing  centralism 
and  the  gradual  starvation  of  the  private 
sector. 

But  what  does  this  mean?  Vast  central - 
Ism  means,  concretely,  vast  taxes  to  pay  for 
Federal  projects  and  undertakings,  a  slower 
rate  of  economic  growth — since  Oovemment 
produces  nothing — as  resources  are  diverted 
into  the  bureaucracy,  and  delay  in  attending 
to  many  of  our  national  problems. 

OBSOI.SSCKNT    PLANT 

Outetanding  among  the  last  named,  of 
course,  is  that  of  coming  to  grips  with  ef- 
fective ways  of  upgrading  our  work  force,  to 
the  end  that  technological  progress  Is  not 
slowed  because  we  have  Insofllcient  workers. 
Another  outstanding  result  of  vast  central- 
ism is  the  growing  Inability  of  an  obaoleacent 
American  industrial  plant  to  compete  for 
world  markete,  thereby  aggravating  the  un- 
employment problem.  This  competition, 
rather  than  moderniEstion  and  automation, 
is  what  pute  American  ^wage  earners  out  of 
work. 

The  United  States  cannot  avoid  a  fairly 
large  Federal  Oovemment  operation.  The 
military  threat  of  communism  snd  our  com- 
plex relations  to  our  allies  necessitate  a 
substantial  Federal  establishment.  But  the 
piling  of  questionable  spending  programs  on 
top  of  these  really  vital  ones  can  only  cause 
a  great  and  perhaps  dangerous  dilution  of 
national  energies. 

Recognition  of  this  has  even  produced  the 
irony  of  lectures  by  European  oiBci&Is  on  the 
need  for  Washington  to  put  Ite  fiscal  house 
in  order.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  French  warned 
the  easy -spending  nations  on  the  need  for 
a  "sound  poUcy  to  ward  off  the  recurrence  of 
Infiatlonary  pressure."  And  the  Germans 
emphasized  the  well-known  principle  that 
a  workable  internatlcmal  monetary  order  re- 
quired "monetary  discipline  at  home." 

FOanON  OOLB  ■olbqmib 

These  nations  had  more  than  a  mere  aca- 
demic interest  in  the  economic  health  of  the 
United  States.  They  hold  dollar  balances  In 
large  quantities  as  part  of  their  monetary 
reserves,  and  so  have  an  enormous  Interest 
in  measxires  to  help  protect  the  dollar.  And 
they  are  aware  that  VS.  prodigality  has 
brought  about  an  imbalance  of  payn>enta 
for  us,  drained  away  our  goU  reserve,  and  we 
have  arrived  at  a  point  where  our  hoard  at 
Fort  Knox  does  not  cover  the  dalnu  of 
foreign  nations. 
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Ther*  h*Te  been  numy  attampU  to  iveep 
the  t»l«ncia  .ot-ptkjntmtm  problem  vinder  the 
ourpM.  ButlttlMlndlrMtlytothaquMtton 
<tf  hamwj  PMtana  spMidlng.  of  hl^  budgetary 
delletts.  >of  the  national  economic  health 
and  of  employment. 

None  of  theae  queatlona  can  be  solved  by 
Increasing  the  Federal  budget.  OoTemment 
ipwMlIng — the  discredited  pump  priming  of 
the  depress  I  on  years  does  not  equip  a  single 
man  with  the  skills  required  to  take  one  of 
the  many  new  jbbe  created  by  our  advancing 
^^chnolbgy.  by  automation.  It  can  buy  time, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  but  only  Individual 
training  or  retraining  can  buy  any  real  guar- 
antee of  real  work  and  real  income. 

Jos  Ci.BABZNGHOuaB,  Taz  Pbods  Woulo  Push 
Emflotmxnt  Upwabo 
WAaamoTON,  Mabch  36. — Our  dynamic 
economy  has  created  a  denuuid  for  so  many 
akllls  of  so  many  new  and  different  sorts 
that  today  we  have.  In  amazing  fact,  de- 
veli^ied  large  labor  shortages.  In  short,  our 
economy  Is  not  sluggish  but  is  suffering  from 
growing  pains  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  a  farslghted  economic  policy  In  and 
out  of  the  Oovernment  prevails. 

The  skill  requirements  of  our  economy  are 
snowballing.  The  Department  of  Labor  re- 
cently estimated  that  about  6.000  new  Job 
titles  will  be  added  to  Its  dictionary  of  oc- 
cupational titles  in  the  decade  of  the  sixties. 
I>urlng  the  same  period  some  8  percent  to 
10  percent  of  current  Job  titles  will  become 
obsolete.  Since  technological  growth  creates 
a  demand  for  more  Jobe  than  it  makes  obso- 
lete, oxir  basic  task  as  a  Nation  is  to  And 
ways  and  means  to  meet  new  demands. 

The  cost.  8XUT)rislngly.  is  bound  to  be  rela- 
tively low  and  in  a  sense  self-liquidating. 
Work  at, higher  skills  pays  more,  which  en- 
larges the  taz  base.  Also  success  in  this 
endeavor  will  reduce  the  incentive  to  feather- 
bedding,  which  fear  of  technological  unem- 
ployment frequently  generates.  The  result- 
ing greater  productivity  will  also  serve  to 
expand  the  tax  base.  BlUlons  now  spent  in 
all  manner  of  Oovernment  programs  to  con- 
ceal imemployment  in  the  fog  of  inflation 
coiild  be  saved  and  Federal  taxes  accordingly 
cut  to  the  bone. 

Oovernment  is  not  a  copartner  of  the 
pec^le.  It  Is  their  servant,  and  Oovernment 
Joba  should  be  created  only  Insofar  as  the 
private  sector  calls  for  them.  The  concept 
of  the  State  as  an  entity  with  Its  own 
volition  cannot  exist  In  a  free  society. 

PaOGKAM   OtmXNKD 

What  must  be  done  by  Oovernment  to  aid 
In  the  task  of  finding  people  for  the  unfilled 
Jobs  today? 

(1)  Urgently  necessary  are  answers  based 
on  an  analytical,  nationwide  study  of  the 
skills  of  the  future,  emerging  skills  of  the 
present  and  obsolescent  skills  of  the  past. 
Such  answers  are  needed  so  that  we  do  not 
retrain  men.  as  indeed  today  we  are  doing. 
In  skills  which  are  outmoded  or  unnecesary. 

(3)  To  this  end,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished a  national  clearinghouse  for  the 
clasBlflcatlon  of  theae  skills  and  their  needs 
on  a  geographical  bcMls. 

(3)  Information  gathered  by  the  clearing- 
house should  be  classlfled  as  to  levels  of 
remuneration  by  skill  categories,  length  of 
retraining  periods,  and  other  relevant  data. 

(4)  This  information  ahoiUd  be  used  by 
the  Armed  Forces,  especially  In  connection 
with  their  vocation  guidance. 

(6)  The  clearinghouse  information  should 
be  made  available  to  educational  bodies. 
This  would  instruct  those  in  charge  of  our 
education  with  the  new  technological  needs. 

(«)  We  should  pay  relatively  less  atten- 
tion to  old-fashioned  narrow  training  and 
place  nux9  emphasis  in  the  schools  on 
fundamental  subjects.  For  It  is  the  basic 
subjecta  which  provide  the  future  working 


population  with  a  strong  m>rlngboartl  to 
sound  skill  in  youth,  plus  occupational 
flexibility  aftet  they  have  entered  the  labor 
force.  Vocational  schools,  moreover,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  as  the  dumping 
grotmd  for  students  with  discipline  problems. 
^  TAX  aznsxoif    > 

On  the  Federal  level,  these  steps  should  be 
taken  to  accelerate  the  process  of  Job  esca- 
lation which  will  make  employed  workers  of 
the  unemployed: 

(1)  A  change  is  needed  In  the  tax  laws. 
At  present  our  Ux  laws  actually  Impede 
the  retraining  process  which  Is  so  necessary. 
Cost  of  improving  one's  present  skill 
la  deductible  even  if  it's  obsolete.  Cost  of 
learning  a  new  skill  u  not  deductible. 

(3)  The  tax  laws  penalize  a  man  who  can 
get  a  lucrative  but  temporary  Job  at  iome 
distance  from  his  home.  The  law  says  that 
his  "legal  residence"  is  where  he  works,  not 
where  he  lives.  To  take  the  good  temporary 
Job,  he  must  relocate  his  family  or  take  a 
Ux  loss.  And  it  should  be  recalled  that  70 
percent  of  all  Americans  own  their  own 
homes. 

(3)  Unemployment  insurance,  as  present- 
ly administered,  impedes  retraining.  If  a 
man  loses  his  Job.  he  can  draw  unemploy- 
ment benefits  so  long  as  he  does  nothing  to 
make  himself  eligible  for  another  and  bet^ 
ter  Job.  That  is  to  say,  if  his  Job  U  "ob- 
solesced  out"  and  he  tries  to  go  to  school 
to  learn  another  skill,  he  is  drt^ped  from 
the  unemployment  Insurance  rolls.  The  sys- 
tem, moreover,  penalizes  companies  which 
seek  to  retrain  workers  they  haye  been  forced 
to  lay  off. 

(4)  In  our  rapidly  growing  economy,  ma- 
chinery becomes  obsolete  before  it  wears 
out.  Our  tax  laws,  however,  are  geared  to 
the  old  concept  of  wear,  not  of  obsolescence. 
As  a  result,  the  lag  in  deprecUtion  allow- 
ances is  now  estimated  to  be  some  M  to  $6 
billion  behind  replacement  needs.  And  slow 
replacement  has  an  adverse  effect  on  th* 
creation  of  new  Jobs  as  well  as  the  upgrading 
of  old  ones. 

With  faith  in  ourselves,  and  perseverance 
in  Job  escalation  without  federalization,  we 
can  succeed  in  attaining  a  future  of  full 
employment.  We  can  do  so  while  strength- 
ening our  freedom,  not  through  decisions 
which  trickle  down  from  an  apex  of  author- 
ity in  Washington,  but  from  actions  orig- 
inating in  the  broad  base  of  the  pyramid  of 
America's  economic  and  political  strength— 
a  free  people. 
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wildlife  Conservation  for  the  develop, 
ment  and  management  of  Oklahoma's 
Tishomingo  Refuge  near  Lake  Texoma. 
This  area  has  become  one  of  the  South- 
west's  most  popular  recreational  areas 
with  hunting,  nshing.  boating,  and  many 
other  attractive  features — not  the  least 
of  which  is  Lake  Texoma  lodge. 

Finally,  George  Barclay  guided  devel- 
opment of  our  Great  Salt  Plains  Refuge 
Hear  Enid.  Okla.  This  area  is  known  as 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  Oklahoma  for 
waterfowl  hunting.  Much  of  the  area's 
reputation  can  be  attributed  to  the  hard 
work  which  Mr.  Barclay  did  to  improve 
and  enlarge  this  refuge. 

In  addition  to  these  other  projects,  Mr. 
Barclay  has  guided  the  Wichita  Moun- 
tains Wildlife  Refuge  near  Lawton, 
Okla.,  to  a  position  of  national  promi- 
nence. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Okla- 
homans,  I  would  like  to  publicly  thank 
George  Barclay  for  his  many  years  of 
service  and  wish  him  a  most  enjoyable 
retirement — well  deserved. 
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GEORGE  E.  BARCLAY 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  23,  1963,  Mr.  George  E.  Barclay, 
regional  supervisor  of  the  Branch  of 
Wildlife  Refuges,  will  reUre  after  more 
than  30  years  service.  Mr.  Barclay  has 
been  regional  supervisor  for  the  area, 
which  includes  Oklahoma  since  1939. 
During  this  time,  he  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  all  wildlife 
refuges  in  our  region.  In  particular,  his 
role  in  the  development  of  Oklahoma's 
Washita  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Tish- 
omingo Refuge,  and  our  Great  Salt 
Plains  Refuge  will  always  be  remembered 
and  appreciated  by  Oklahomans. 

George  Barclay  located  and  made  orig- 
inal redommendations  that  the  Washita 
Wildlife  Refuge  be  established  in  west- 
em  Oldahoma.  Under  his  direction,  a 
master  plan  of  development  and  man- 
agement was  recently  completed. 

Mr.  Barclay's  interest  and  hard  work 
eventually  led  to  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  102 
young  men  and  women  from  high  schools 
in  our  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  now  been  back  in  their 
classes  for  some  time  after  their  partici- 
pation in  the  first  Senate  youth  program. 
Theirs  was  a  unique  and  rewarding 
experience,  inasmuch  as  it  brought  these 
young  people,  two  from  each  State  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  into  a  close 
association,  with  the  US.  Senate,  specif- 
ically, and  with  the  Federal  Government 
generally  for  the  period  of  a  week. 

I  can  say  without  qualifications,  based 
on  my  own  experience  with  the  study 
group,  shared  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  advisory  committee  and  with 
Senator  Johh  Shbrmam  Coopks  as  co- 
chairman,  that  the  project  gave  these 
future  voters  and  participants  in  poll- 
tics  and  Government  a  rewarding  in- 
sight into  the  difOcult,  challenging,  and 
always  Interesting  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment as  it  involves  us  here  in  the 
Senate. 

As  one  who  has  had  many  young  peo- 
ple from  Rhode  Island  as  interns  in  his 
own  office,  a  figure  rapidly  approaching 
100,  I  feel  we  should  do  all  we  can  for 
those  of  a  younger  age  who  will  some- 
day succeed  us  in  the  responsibilities  and 
privilege  of  governing. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  part  in  this 
most  worthwhile  endeavor.  Bdany  con- 
tributed their  time,  talent,  and  efTorts. 
We  are  very  grateful  to  them. 

A  tribute  in  this  regard  belongs  to 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Founda- 
tion, which  initiated  this  program;  to 
Senators  and  their  staffs,  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  executive  department, 
to  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation, and  to  the  directors  and  super- 
intendents of  education  In  the  various 
States. 


OPPORTUNTTIBS  FOR  ALL 
Mr.  DODD.    Mr.    President.    •    few 
weeks  ago  our  distinguished  senior  col- 


league from  Oregon.  Senator  Mobmb.  de- 
livered the  annual  Frank  Jaeoby  lecture 
at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  In 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  purpose  of  this  annual  lecture  Is 
"to  further  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  equality  of  man  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed." 

Senator  McmsM'n  address  was  a  notable 
contribution  to  the  achievement  of  that 
purpose.  His  theme  was  the  denial  of 
adequate  employment  opportxmities  to 
the  American  Negro.  In  clear  and  con- 
cise terms,  he  gave  an  unforgettable 
outline  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
discrimination  picture.  It  was  a  real 
\  honor,  and  I  may  say  a  treat,  for  the 
v..people  of  Bridgeport  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  Senator  Mobsb,  and  be- 
cause his  address  was  so  memorable,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
m  the  Rscon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows : 

Ol'HtS  I II  HI  1 1—     MM     AU, 

(Address  of  Senator  Warns  Ifoass,  ahnual 
Frank  Jacoby  lecture,  UnlTerslty  of 
Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Oonzu.  Mar.  27, 
1963) 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  oC  pleasure  that 
your  fclad  Invitation  to  be  her*  today  was 
accepted,  for  It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Ulustrious  group  of  ^leakers 
who  have  appeared  here  in  the  past  as  Prank 
Jacoby  lecturers. 

And  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  when  I 
noticed  that  my- friend  and  next  door  neigh- 
bor m  the  Senate  CMBce  Building,  Senator 
OoLowATxa.  was  last  year's  speaker.  Our  of- 
fice space  is  a  good  deal  closer  than  we  gen- 
erally are  politically.  But  now  it  can  be  said 
that  I,  as  a  liberal,  am  1  year  behind  the 
Senate's  most  noted  conservative. 

Though  the  two  of  us  often  differ  politi- 
cally, we  do  believe  in  the  "brotherhood  of 
man.** 

Tet  to  believe  la  not  enough.  And  Prank 
Jacoby  recogniaed  that  whan  he  eatabUshed 
this  lecture.  Be  stated  that  the  purpose  of 
the  lecture  was  "to  further  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  equality  of  man  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed." 

The  belief  to  the  brotherhood  of  man  la 
not  a  ooce-a-year  afflnnatton.  To  belleTS  it 
we  must  practle*  It.  eadi  and  every  day. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  addresa  myself  to 
some  ot  the  efforts  being  made  to  further 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  economic  problems  that  beset 
our  country.  ■" 

Since  1954  our  Nation  has  heard  much  of 
eivU  rights.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
nearly  8  years  have  passed  since  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  separate  but  equal 
schools  were  inherently  unconstitutional. 
Since  that  time  our  Nation  has  been  torn 
over  Little  Rock.  New  Orleans,  and  Oxford, 
Miss. 

When  viewed  over  the  past  10  years,  great 
strides  have  been  made  In  civil  rights  for 
colored  Americana.  But.  when  placed  In  the 
perspective  of  the  opportunities  and  rights 
which  are  enjoyed  by  others  and  which  we 
believe  are  the  Inheritance  of  everyone,  it 
would  seem  that  we  have  hardly  moved  at 
all. 

In  Just  the  past  few  months  a  number  of 
events  have  occurred  that  should  gtre  us  aU 
hope.  While  the  UA.  Senate  was  nubuster- 
Ing  over  the  use  ot  the  fmbuater— «  device 
used  to  kill  dvU  rlghU  leglalaUon— the 
South  demonstrated  that  in  some  placea  it 
was  ahead  of  the  Senate. 

Por  in  South  Ckronna,  a  Negro  was  ad- 
mitted   peaceably  to   Clemson   College;    In 


MlsBtsstppt  James  Msridith  returned  to 
nlsasfs;  in  North  Cartdlna,  Governor  Terry 
Sanford  anaouaoed  that  tta*  States  had  a 
respoiialtaiUty  to  provids  Jobe — good  Jobs  - 
for  fTegross. 

It  te  this  last  tnddent — Oovernor  San- 
ford's  announcement — that  is  otf  particular 
Interest  to  me.  It  deserves  to  be  of  Interset 
to  all  Americans  not  only  because  at  the 
taxjustloe  t^mX  Is  done  the  colored  citizen, 
but  the  high  price  the  white  community 
pays  itself  for  this  discrimination.  The 
United  States  today  faces  a  great  challenge 
in  trying  to  rejuvenate  our  economy.  Ths 
domestic  program  of  the  adminlBtration  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  stimulate  our  economic  growth 
from  its  present  sluggish  pace  and  its  htgh 
rate  of  chronic  unemployment. 

In  the  last  Congress,  we  adopted  the  Man- 
power Retraining  Act,  with  programs  of  re- 
educating the  lUkemployed  in  skills  that  are 
needed  in  today's  labor  market. 

In  this  Congress,  we  are  being  asked  to 
adopt  a  substantial  tax  cut.  a  measure  I 
wholly  endorse  to  attack  the  same  problem 
on  a  much  bigger  scale.  Our  Senate  Labor 
Committee  is  in  the  process  of  reporting  out 
a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  WU,  having  for 
lu  purpose  the  provision  of  useful  and  need- 
ed conservation  work  for  the  Jobless  youths. 

Testimony  In  support  of  the  bill  brought 
out  that  among  teenage  male  Jobseekers, 
about  10  percent  of  the  whites  are  \uiable 
to  find  work,  but  21  percent  of  the  colored 
boys  are  unable  to  find  work. 

This  whole  vicious  circle  of  school  drop- 
outs and  lack  of  opportunity  for  them  in  the 
labor  market  Is  bad  enough  among  our  white 
population,  bxrt  the  added  element  of  dis- 
crimination makes  it  twice  m  bad  anM>ng 
oiu  colored  population. 

From  my  own  observation  of  this  problem 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — and  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  District  Committee — 
I  know  that  thousands  of  Negro  youth  who 
mrm  prevailed  upon  to  finish  htgh  school  and 
learn  a  trade  are  then  thrown  into  a  social 
situatloa  that  simply  denies  them  the  chance 
to  work  at  that  trade.  Such  a  youth  may 
find  work  ocily  as  a  Janitor,  a  busboy,  or 
laborer,  or  he  may  not  bother  to  work  at  all. 
And  many  others  are  discouraged  from  learn- 
ing a  trade  at  all.  much  less  a  profession. 

Of  the  total  labor  force,  only  1  In  10  is 
colored;  yet  I  of  6  unemployed  is  colored. 
Of  the  chronically  unemployed — that  is  over 
a  long  period  of  time — one  in  four  Is  colored. 

When  the  economle  belt  is  tightened,  aa 
comedian  Dick  Gregory  likes  to  say,  the  Negro 
is  the  first  notch.  The  Negro  in  America — 
along  with  some  other  minority  groups — is 
the  lowest  man  on  the  economic  totem  pole 
of  our  Nation. 

Because  he  does  not  have  economic  se- 
curity, he  Is  least  able  to  sxn-vive  an  economic 
setback.  Thus,  an  Ulness,  however  slight, 
can  wipe  out  what  small  savings  that  do 
exist.  A  brief  Job  layoff,  for  seasonal  adjiut- 
ments  or  plant  conversion,  can  mean  the  re- 
lief lines  again. 

Being  economlcalhy  vulnerable  has  other 
disadvantages,  too.  And  most  of  these  dis- 
advantages arc  far  more  serlotis. 

For  Instance,  many  of  you  tmdoubtedly 
read  of  the  action  taken  in  LePkire  County, 
Miss.  There,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
a  dvU  rights  group  might  manage  to  register 
the  remaining  09  percent  of  the  county's 
Negroes  who  were  not  registered  to  vote,  the 
county  in  retaliation  cut  off  its  distribution 
of  surplus  food  which  benefited  mainly  the 
Negroes.  The  reason  given  officially  by  the 
county  was  a  lack  of  funds  for  distribution. 

The  effect  of  this  action  was  Important, 
for  without  the  surplus  food,  the  g7.e00 
Negroes  could  not  aurvlve,  for  their  average 
income  In  LePlore  County  was  a  little  better 
than  $300  per  year. 


By  denying  th«  sarptus  fdad  provtded  for 
free  by  the  Federal  aavomneat.  the  Tlsjiuw 
were  faoed  with  two  efaolees:  one  was  to 
vote  and  starve;  the  otfear  was  to  w^»«*»*ti 
the  status  quo— no  vote  but  at  least  the 
stomachs  were  partly  ftUed. 

To  the  obeerver  of  the  Aaaerlcaa  seene.  It 
appears  that  the  Negro  haa  made  great 
economic  advances  ataes  ttie  «n<i  at  the 
Second  World  War.  In  afrsotwte  hsiiiii  this  is 
true,  for  the  Negroes  are  now  receiving  higher 
wages  imder  better  worklag  oosidttlons  at  a 
greater  variety  of  Jobs  than  ever  before. 

The  Second  World  War  taugkt  the  Negro 
skills  he  would  never  have  teamed  in  his 
segregated  school.  Tor  many.  It  wns  the  only 
chance  they  would  ever  ha<«s  to  learn  trades 
denied  to  their  race  in  peacetime  cosidlttons. 

After  the  war,  the  OI  MB  of  rlghta  in- 
creased the  educational  level  of  the  Negro,  it 
eased  his  entrance  mto  the  professions,  and 
it  trained  his  future  leaders. 

An  of  theee  advaneea  are  notable  when 
compared  to  the  previous  decade,  but  relative 
to  the.  economic  progreas  of  oar  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  Negro's  advance  Is  not  comparable 
to  that  the  rest  of  us  have  enjoyed. 

In  Atlanta,  Oa..  while  per  capita  Income 
for  white  citizens  was  going  up  44  percent.  It 
was  rising  only  25  percent  for  colored  people 
during  the  same  period.  In  oar  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  median  Income  of  the  Negro  is 
today  nearly  a3,000  less  per.  year  than  that 
earned  by  the  white.  The  ^ad  fact  la  that 
the  Negro  worker  earns  only  65  percent  of 
the  income  earned  by  the  white  worker. 

Job  discrimination  In  industry  is  the  big- 
gest impediment  to  the  economic  advance- 
ment of  the  Negro.  Today  the  Negro  can 
find  work  in  government  and  in  the  profes- 
sions. But  Amn'ican  mdustry  has  xwt  re- 
sponded as  well.  The  practices  of  both 
unions  and  maiuigement  have  been  such 
that  there  are  more  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  today  with  doctorate  degrees  than 
there  are  Negro  plumbers  or  electricians. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  last  Friday  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  announced  that  he  wotUd  seek 
an  injunction  if  the  contractors  and  unions 
constructing  a  gynuuislum  st  Negro  Howard 
University  did  not  cease  their  discrimination 
and  hire  Negro  workers. 

It  is  not  Incredible  that  a  Negro  cannot 
even  find  employment  in  the  construction  of 
a  building  at  a  tmlvcrslty  that  was  and  is 
dedicated  to  his  education. 

But  aU  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  the 
unions.  For  if  the  labor  movement  has  been 
reluctant  to  end  discrimination,  management 
has  certainly  not  been  eager. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  our 
national  corporations  engage  In  token  em- 
ployment of  colored  workers  In  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  rules  against  discrimination  in  de- 
fense industries,  just  as  many  eefaool  districts 
resort  to  token  integration  to  satisfy  the 
constitutional  requirement  of  equal  treat- 
ment. 

As  I  have  indicated,  with  nttle  opporttinity 
for  advancement,  the  rate  ot  dropout  from 
high  schools  is  twice  as  high  for  Negroes  as 
for  whites.  We  cannot  afford  to  continue 
this  waste  of  talent  merely  because  of  the 
color  of  skin  Involved. 

Among  Negroes  over  the  age  of  25,  the 
average  number  of  years  of  education  is  less 
than  eight.  Think  of  that.  Less  than  an 
elementary  education.  Of  course.  In  recent 
years  this  figure  has  Improved  remarkably 
so  that  the  age  group  between  2S  and  29 
averages  around  11  years  of  education. 

One-fourth  of  the  Negro  dropouts  remain 
unemployed  until  they  reach  the  age  of  25 
or  over,  when  the  rate  drops  to  slightly  bet- 
ter than  one-fifth. 

The  entire  Nation  pays  for  this  situation 
in  lost  production.  In  welfare,  and  institu- 
tional costs.  I  have  stressed  that  because 
race  dlscrtmlnatlon  Is  one  of  the  key  factors 
In  tbe  education,  the  tmempToyment,   and 
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th«  alow  growth  nU  problem*— yes.  CTen 
Um  tax  cut— to  vlUob  ao  mudi  of  our  Icfto- 
l»Uv*  prognun  la  ■ililriamL  It  Is  far  from 
the  only  factor;  but  tt  ta  oartalnly  ooa  of 
ttiaixt. 

Aa  a  nation  we  have  failed  to  mafc^i  thla 
land  the  land  ot  eoooomlc  opportunity  for 
aU.  Aa  long  aa  we  oontlnue  to  fall,  we  will 
remain  a  Natloo  «igt»feiT>j  the  cancer  that 
resulta  from  dlaerlmlnatton.  rather  than  en- 
joying the  blaaatnga  of  brotherhood. 

Orer  one-tenth  of  our  Nation  la  nonwhlte. 
For  thla  group  the  American  dream  la  all  too 
frequently  Juat  a  dream,  never  to  be  a  reality. 
The  rlf^t  to  vote  on  an  empty  stomach 
la  not  a  right  f^t  aU;  the  rlf^t  to  attend 
school  and  to  learn  to  read  with  do  economic 
future  la  not  a  right;  the  right  to  equal 
treatment  at  llbrartea,  swimming  pools  and 
lunch  counters  la  no  right  at  all  without 
the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

The  right  to  economic  opportunity  over- 
ahadowB  In  Importance  almoet  all  othea 
rlghta,  yet  In  the  past  few  years  oar  atten- 
tion aa  a  nation  has  been  directed  to  the 
more  dramatic  struggles  In  civil  rights,  such 
as  voter  registration,  school  Integration,  free- 
dom rldea.  and  apartment  dwellings. 

But  when  the  United  States  operates  In 
the  world  arena.  It  doea  not  suBbrdlnate 
economic  freedom  to  such  an  Inalgnlflcant 
role.  Time  and  time  again  we  hear  our 
leaders  In  foreign  affairs  onphaalxe  the  need 
for  establishing  economic  freedom  among  the 
natlona  of  the  world. 

Our  foreign  policy  experts  m»intft>n  that 
once  an  underdeveloped  nation  has  a  sound 
economic  base  upon  which  It  can  develop, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  need  for  concern 
as  to  that  naUon's  political  futiire.  A  sound 
economy,  they  claim,  almost  gxiaranteea  a 
8o\md  political  future. 

And  I  think  they  are  right.  But  the  same 
argiunent  should  be  applied  to  the  economic 
rights  of  minorities  within  our  country. 
But  It  Is  not  done. 

The  hc^M  that  our  country  held  out  to 
the  millions  In  the  past  was  a  hope  that 
could,  with  work,  dedication,  and  more  work, 
be  realized.  Over  the  years  otir  Katlon  has 
welcomed  wave  after  wave  of  Immigrants — 
and  as  the  years  progressed  they  or  their 
descendants  have  found  their  hopes  ful- 
filled. 

But  within  our  midst  Is  a  group  which 
for  100  years  has  sought  In  vain  for  the 
opportunity  to  hope.  And  that  hofw  has  yet 
to  arrive — and  Is  even  farther  from  being 
fulfilled.  The  only  reason  the  arrival  of 
that  hop^^has  been  delayed  is  the  accident 
of  color  wnlch  la  the  most  conspicuous  dif- 
ference any  minority  group  can  have. 

Tet  all  the  Negro  has  asked  for  over  the 
years  la  the  right  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
t\mlty,  the  same  chance,  the  right  to  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment. 

But  for  the  past  100  years  we  have  con- 
tinued to  ignore  the  Negro  while  welcoming 
to  our  midst  new  arrivals  from  other  lands. 
The  failures  must  cease.  We  muat  immedi- 
ately undertake  the  task  of  making  the  Ne- 
gro an  equal  partner  by  providing  him  with 
the  skills  he  needs,  with  the  opportunity  he 
seeks. 

The  movement  toward  Freedom  Rides,  sit- 
ins,  and  all  their  various  manifestations, 
was  to  be  expected.  We  should  expect  it  to 
continue,  and  to  expand.  Thla  element  of 
the  American  population  la  expressing  an 
overdue  determination  to  enjoy  Its  natural 
rights.  Certainly,  equal  opportiinity  will 
grow  In  all  areas  as  specific  discriminations 
are  overcome. 

And  I  think  this  will  be  healthy  for  the 
Nation,  and  for  the  economy.  The  dire 
predictions,  for  example,  that  an  executive 
order  against  restrictions  in  cwtaln  federal- 
ly financed  hotislng  would  depress  the  con- 
struction Industry  are  not  being  borne  out. 
The  home  oonatructlon  business  appears 
headed  for  another  proaperous  year. 
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n«nk    Jacoby    waa    an    admirable 

Having  had  his  American  dream  come  true, 
be  knew  that  others  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunities he  did.  If  our  country  waa  to  ful- 
fill ita  dream.  Be  also  knew  that  dty  and 
State  and  Nation  are  buUt  by  the  exercise  of 
opportunities. 

Because  we  are  our  brother's  keepers — an 
article  of  faith  I  do  not  qusatlon — we  must 
see  that  all  of  us  enjoy  that  dream  of  op- 
portunity^. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL 
EXCHANGE  PRCX3RAM 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  the  ptbllc  generally  to 
what  I  consider  a  remarkably  interest- 
ing and  significant  document.  I  refer 
to  the  report  to  Congress  by  the  X33. 
Advisory  Cdtnmission  on  International 
Educational  and  Cultural  AtTairs.  of  the 
Department  of  SUte,  entitled  "The  Ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Program." 

This  report,  the  first  submitted  by  the 
newly  reconstituted  U.S.  Advisory  Com- 
mission, set  up  under  Public  Law  87-256 
of  September  1961,  was  called  for  imder 
that  same  legislation,  informally  desig- 
nated as  the  Fulbright-Hs^  Act.  The 
Commission  was  directed  to  make  "a  spe- 
cial study  of  the  effectiveness  of  past 
programs  with  emphasis  on  the  activ- 
ities of  a  reasonably  representative  cross 
section  of  past  recipiients  of  aid."  The 
idea  and  the  language,  which  were 
gladly  accepted  during  Senate  debate, 
were  suggested  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  CHiio,  and  mi«ht  well  be  termed  the 
"Lausche  amendment."  Here  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  colleague  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  his  fore- 
sightedness;  he  wrought  better  than 
we  knew  at  the  time.  I  say  this  be- 
cause, although  there  have  been  many 
and  varied  reports  on  the  exchange  pro- 
grams in  the  past,  the  present  one  ap- 
pears unique  In  its  scope,  thoroughness, 
and  significance. 

The  fact  is  that  the  report  Is  a  ringing 
endorsement  of  not  only  the  concept  of 
the  exchange  program,  but  also  of  Its 
implementation  and  results.  Indeed,  as 
stated  in  the  report: 

The  Commission  was  frankly  siuvrlsed. 
though  gratified,  at  the  wealth,  variety,  and 
convincing  character  of  the  evidence  sup- 
porting the  conclusion  that  the  program  is 
effective. 

I  might  Stress  here  the  distinguished 
composition  of  the  group  which  con- 
ducted the  study.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission are  appointed  by  the  President 
on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  as  directed  by 
Public  Law  87-256,  and  it  is  clear  that 
we  can  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
their  ability  and  falrmlndedness. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  insertion  in  the  R«c- 
ORO  of  a  listing  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo,  as 
follows: 


or  THX  VtrrvKD  Statbs  AmnaoaT 
Coidciaazoiv  ok  Imtmbkationai.  Kdocatxon- 
AL  MMO  Cdltdxax.  Awvuam 

Walter    Adams,    professor    of    economics, 
Michigan  State  University. 


James  B.  Fleming,  pubUahsr,  Port  Wayne 
Journal -Oaaetto. 

Luthsr  H.  Foster,  prealdent.  Tuskogee  Zn- 
sUtute. 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  president. 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Walter  Johnson,  professor  of  history.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Franklin  D.  ICtirphy.  chancellor.  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Uabei  M.  Smythe,  principal.  New  Lincoln 
High  School.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

Roy  B.  Larsen  (vice  chairman),  chairman, 
executive  committee.  Time,  Inc. 

John  W.  Gardner  (chairman),  president. 
Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
prefer  to  have  the  report  speak  for  it- 
self, and  shall  ask  to  have  a  summary 
of  it  placed  in  the  Rccoao  following  my 
remarks.  The  report  In  its  entirety  is 
being  printed  as  a  House  document  and 
will  be  available  to  all  those  interested. 
However,  there  are  a  few  matters  to 
which  I  would  like  to  give  particular 
emphasis. 

First,  as  I  and  others  have  often  done 
in  the  past,  the  Commission  stresses  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  effects  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  programs 
are  intangible:  insofar  as  some  of  these 
can  be  measured,  their  full  implications 
can  only  be  seen  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Surely  one  may  expect  qiiite  a 
time  to  elapse  before  some  struggling 
and  perhaps  wild -eyed  student  turns  into 
a  cabinet  minister  sympathetic  to  our 
view  of  the  world.  In  order  to  allow  for 
the  limitations  of  existing  instruments 
of  research,  the  Commission  deliberately 
sought  to  use  the  widest  possible  variety 
of  techniques  of  inquiry. 

Second,  the  report  concentrates  on 
the  actual  exchanges  conducted  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  UJ3.  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Within  this  frame  of  ref- 
erence, the  basic  concern  was  to  discover 
the  overall  impact  on  the  fbreign  student 
of  his  experience  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  the  Commission  could 
not  and  did  not  undertake  the  virtually 
impossible  task  of  assessing  the  multi- 
tude of  Government  aixl  private  pro- 
grams which  generally  are  lumped  to- 
gether imder  the  heading  of  educational 
and  cultural  exchange.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe  the  report  amply  covers 
the  most  meaningful  and  interesting 
element  in  such  programs. 

In  the  third  place,  in  describing  the 
Government  program,  the  Commission 
quite  rightly  stresses  the  great  contribu- 
tion to  it  made  by  private  individuals 
and  organizations  In  this  country,  not  to 
mention  the  blnational  centers  abroad. 
It  is  this  extensive  participation  by  the 
public  which  gives  rise  to  the  report's 
statement  that  the  program  is  "in  a  sense 
conducted  by  the  American  people  them- 
selves."  It  has  notably  created  a  very 
broad  base  of  public  enthusiasm  and 
support. 

Fourthly,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Commission — quite  properly,  in  my 
view— did  not  content  itself  with  an 
assessment  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  program,  but  also  made 
numerous  recommendations  for  future 
improvements.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  give  particular  attention  to  those 
suggestions. 


Finally.  I  believe  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  r^sum^  of  the  report  is  one 
which  should  be  quoted  in  full  and  given 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

In  sum,  the  American  people  can  feel  pride 
and  deep  Aatlafaotion  that,  although  some 
improvements  are  yet  to  be  made,  the  pro- 
gnm  has  proved  so  effective  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  has  established  Itaelf  as  a  basic 
ingredient  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  There  Is  no  other  Interna- 
tional activity  of  our  Oovemment  that  en- 
jojrs  so  much  spontaneous  public  approval, 
eliclu  such  extensive  dtlaen  participation, 
and  yields  such  Impressive  evidences  at  suc- 
cess. In  a  time  when  most  International 
activities  seem  almost  unbsarably  complex, 
basardous  and  obscure  In  outcome,  the  suc- 
cess of  educational  exchange  is  a  beacon  of 
hope. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcom  at 
this  point  the  summary  of  the  report  by 
the  U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoxo, 
as  follows: 

SUMICAXT 

The  U.S.  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change program  has  become  a  basic  aspect 
of  this  oountry*  relations  with  almoet  every 
part  of  the  world.  It  Is  a  program  conceived 
and  In  a  senae  conducted  by  the  American 
people  themselves  as  a  direct  personal  ex- 
pression of  their  good  will  and  good  Intent 
toward  the  people  of  other  nations.  As  such, 
tt  embodies  what  all  of  us  as  Americans  feel 
are  the  c<xnmon  human  Interests  which  we 
share  with  people  all  over  the  globe,  Includ- 
ing our  passionate  beUef  In  education  and 
In  the  freedom  of  Int^lectual  Inquiry,  and 
our  mutual  hopes  of  peace. 

The  XJB.  Advisory  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Educational  and  Cultiuml  Affairs  was 
asked  by  Congress  to  appraise  the  effective- 
ness of  this  program  with  special  reference 
to  foreign  students,  leaders,  teachers,  and 
others  who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
on  State  Department  grants. 

After  conducting  what  we  believe  Is  the 
most  broadly  based  survey  yet  made  of  the 
program  both  overseas  and  In  the  United 
States,  we  present  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Testimony  Is  overwhelming  from  all 
sources  that  the  program  as  a  whole  is  effec- 
tive. The  Commission  was  frankly  surprised, 
though  gratified,  at  the  wealth,  variety,  and 
convincing  character  of  the  evidence. 

Out  of  &3,000  foreign  grantees  brought  to 
the  United  States  since  1949,  there  were  per- 
haps unavoidably  some  cases  of  p>oor  selec- 
tion, of  bad  programing  and  placement. 
There  were  a  few  grantees  who  left  with — 
possibly  came  with — negative,  even  hostile 
attitudes,  or  who  for  varloua' reasons  were 
unable  to  benefit  from  their  experience  here. 
But  these  Instances,  we  find,  are  the  frac- 
tional minority:  the  balance  of  evidence  Is 
overwhelmingly  on  the  side  of  success.  The 
evidence  La  also  conclvisive  that  the  program 
has  proved  itself  an  essential  and  valtiable 
part  of  America's  total  international  effort. 
The  basic  concept  of  the  program,  Its  poten- 
tial in  accompllahlng  a  wide  variety  of  es- 
sential and  desirable  ends  was  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed. 

2.  There  Is  Impressive  testimony  that  the 
exchange  program  Increases  mutual  under- 
standing. The  great  majority  of  all  types 
of  persons  queried,  from  American  ambassa- 
dors to  foreign  and  U3.  university  heads, 
cite  Increased  understanding  of  America  and 
Americans  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
results  of  the  program,  and  better  under- 
standing   between    the    United    States    and 


othee  nations  as  one  of  Its  chief  and  clearly 
demonstrated  values.  Returned  grantees 
name  increased  understanding  at  Americans 
as  one  of  the  moat  Important  results  of  their 
stay  in  tbs  United  States. 

8.  Bvldenoe  U  abundant  that  the  exchange 
program  has  succeeded  In  helping  dispel 
among  foreign  visitors  many  misconceptions 
and  ugly  stereotypes  about  the  American 
people.  Kxperienoe  in  this  country,  even 
for  visitors  on  a  short  study  tour.  Is  remark- 
ably effective  in  communicating  a  favorable 
Impreaelon  of  the  American  character  and 
customs  broadly  conceived.  Particularly 
singled  out  for  comment  by  grantees  were  the 
vitality  of  American  thought,  the  American 
sense  of  drive  and  organization,  and  a  group 
Of  warm,  personal  quaUtles  differing  notably 
from  the  stereotyped  qxialltles  which  grant- 
ees apparently  had  expected  to  find. 

4.  The  exchange  program  does  not  bring 
about  a  vmiformly  favorable  point  of  view 
on  all  aspects  of  the  American  scene;  the  re- 
action of  former  grantees  varies  consider- 
ably with  the  country  from  which  they  have 
come,  and  with  the  particular  aspect  In- 
quired about.  In  general,  grantees  from 
Xuropean  countries  were  most  critical;  those 
from  Latin  America  the  nooet  laudatory. 
For  example,   only   11   percent   of  grantees 

'from  Britain  as  compared  with  86  percent 
from  Argentina  and  Guatemala  commended 
the  economic  system  of  the  United  States. 
Only  10  percent  from  Sweden,  as  compared 
to  73  percent  from  CoI(»nbia  reported  favor- 
able opinions  of  the  XJB.  political  system. 
Among  all  aspects  of  American  life,  Amer- 
ica's scientific  development  received  the 
highest  commendation  from  former  grantees 
as  a  whole;  American  race  relatione  the 
lowest. 

5.  The  program  has  been  outstandingly 
successful  In  providing  a  valu&ble  educa- 
tional experience  to  foreign  grantees.  Al- 
though their  average  visit  to  the  United 
States  lasted  less  than  a  year,  a  high  pro- 
portion of  returned  grantees  report  that  they 
have  benefited  substantially  from  their  ex- 
perience in  the  United  Statea;>-4noct  notably 
In  increased  knowledge  In  their  ptofesslonal 
field  and  in  the  visit's  favorably  Influence  on 
their  work  and  career.  Only  a  percent  foiuid 
this  Influence  other  than  favorable.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  grantees  say  their  stay  In  the 
United  States  increased  their  confldence  In 
their  work;  and  half  or  more  say  it  had  a 
good  effect  on  their  professional  title  and 
standing. 

e.  The  evidence  is  significant,  though 
somewhat  less  conclusive,  that  the  grantee's 
U.S.  visit  has  also  benefited  his  home  coun- 
try, by  enabling  him  to  transmit  to  it  val- 
uable news  ideas,  skills,  knowledge,  and  atti- 
tudes. Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  returned 
grantees  report  that  they  have  proposed  or 
put  into  practice  an  idea  which  was  based 
on  what  they  learned  in  the  United  States 
and  designated  to  benefit  their  profession, 
their  own  organization  and  their  community 
at  large. 

7.  The  program  has  effectively  established 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
people  In  other  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Brofuler  perspectives,  a  wider  In- 
ternational outlook  were  repeatedly  cited 
as  important  results  of  the  program  both 
by  grantees  and  by  prominent  persons 
abroad  and  In  the  United  States  who  are 
familiar  with  it.  Furthermore,  well  over 
two-thirds  of  all  returned  grantees  occupy 
poattlonB  in  which  they  can  readily  com- 
municate their  broadened  perspectives — 
whether  as  teachers.  Journalists  or  top  level 
administrators.  The  great  majority  of  all 
former  grantees  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad  keep  up  significant  contacts 
with  friends  and  professional  colleagues  dis- 
covered during  exchange  visits. 

8.  In  Increasing  mutual  understanding.  In 
demonstrating  American  character  and 
achievements,    in    furthering    the    grantee's 


own  development  and  career  and  the 
strengthening  of  hie  country,  the  exchange 
program  haa  effectively  supported  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  basic  international  objec- 
tlvee— of  helping  support  strong,  free  socie- 
ties able  to  work  together.  In  mutual  trust 
and  understanding,  on  the  grave  Issues  of 
our  time. 

Thiu  the  program  as  a  whole  has  been 
foimd  effecUve.  The  CoDomlaslon  feels, 
however,  that  it  can  be  made  even  more 
effective  if  the  following  Improvements  are 
Introduced: 

TKz  FoaxioM  AHO  AicxaxcAN  oaAimcx 
1.  Too  often  foreign  students,  whether 
chosen  by  governmental  or  private  exchange 
programs,  are  drawn  tram  favored  social  and 
economic  status  groups,  particularly  In  the 
underdeveloped  countries  where  public  edu- 
cation Is  not  yet  widespread.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  exchange  program  make  a  con- 
certed effort  to  seek  out  and  select  more 
"have  note"  with  particular  promise  and  tal- 
ent, so  that,  In  keeping  with  this  country's 
traditions,  an  American  exchange  exi>erience 
never  becomes  a  privilege  restricted  to  the 
elite.  Where  neceesary  to  avoid  accentuating 
a  bias  toward  upper-Income  groups,  we  rec- 
onunend  that  the  Kngllsh  language  profi- 
ciency requirement  for  UjS.  study  be  relaxed, 
provided  that  Intensive  English  language 
training  Is  given  prior  to  the  student's  taking 
up  studies  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Similarly,  in  keeping  with  American  tra- 
ditions, the  United  States  mxist  clearly  Iden- 
tify itself  with  the  forces  of  constructive 
change  and  progress  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. We  recommend  that  the  exchange 
program  make  a  pcuHcular  effort  to  seek 
out  and  select  those  candidates  abroad  who 
are  sufflclenUy  vigorous  and  restless  to  help 
promote  desirable  social  and  economic 
change.  This  may  mean  In  some  countries 
choosing  more  rising  yoting  adults.  Including 
some  who  are  locally  considered  radical,  left- 
wing,  or  politically  dissident.  They  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  leam  that  there  is 
a  democratic  road  to  reform. 

3.  To  assure  better  quality  foreign  students 
for  private  exchange  programs,  we  recom- 
mend that  more  field  selection  centers  be 
set  up  on  a  regional  basis  overseas,  under 
private  sponsorship,  to  assist  U.S.  universi- 
ties and  private  agencies  In  choosing  properly 
qualified  students;  and  to  help  the  students 
select  the  university  or  college  best  suited 
to  their  needs. 

4.  To  assure  better  placement  and  pro- 
graming of  foreign  students  and  visitors  In 
the  United  States,  we  make  two  major  com- 
ments: (a)  The  private  agencies  which,' 
under  contract  to  the  Department  of  State, 
handle  programing  and  placement  of  foreign 
students  and  visitors,  have  made  an  im- 
mensely Importfmt  contribution  to  educa- 
tional exchange.  However,  we  recommend 
that  a  special  study  be  made  of  these  private 
contract  agencies  to  determine  their  present 
effectiveness  and  examine  how  they  might 
more  fully  adapt  themselves  to  the  enormous 
growth  In  exchange  In  recent  years;  (b)  Per- 
sonal visits  with  American  families  are  con- 
sidered by  foreign  visitors  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  memorable  parts  of  the  TJS. 
experience.  Returned  grantees,  especially 
from  the  developing  countries,  repeatedly  ex- 
press the  need  for  more  personal  contacts 
and  visits  with  Americans  In  a  UJS.  trip. 
We  recommend  that  all  programs  for  all  for- 
eign visitors  provide  more  time  and  arrange- 
ments for  meeting  a  wide  cross  section  ot 
American  families. 

8.  There  is  pervtwlve  testimony  that,  with 
many  outstanding  exceptions,  the  quality  of 
American  professors  and  lecturers  selected 
for  oversea  grants  Is  not  as  high  as  It  should 
be.  We  reconmiend  two  remedies:  (a)  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  very  low  salaries 
now  offered  to  professws  and  lecturers,  even 
If  this  means  sharply  reducing  the  number 
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ot  gnaitm,  m  well  m  an  allowance  for  travel 
ror  the  cimntaea'  depended U;  (b)  Increased 
uae  ot  direct  reorultmant  ol  quallfled  candl- 
datoe.  Overeea  requests  for  American  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  should  not  be  filled  If 
flrst-rmte  pecsons  are  not  available. 

rCUCT  AJVB  AOMUrlBniATIOir 

6.  Not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  role,  qoaUtj,  and  status  of  the  Ctdtural 
AffUrs  OniBer  who  carries  out  the  educational 
exchange  program  overseas.  A  special  study 
should  be  made  of  this  Cultural  Affairs  Of- 
ficer, and  the  bearing  that  the  administra- 
tion of  tbe  educational  and  cultural  program 
abroad  by  USIA  may  have  on  his  work  and 
career. 

7.  Fiscal  starvation  was  frequently  cited  as 
a  recxirrant  weakness  of  the  program,  which 
underminee  Us  effectiveness.  Testimony  is 
almost  universal  that  the  program  as  a  whole 
has  been  underfinanced.  A  special  study 
shoiUd  be  made  of  the  problems  created  for 
the  program  and  the  limitations  placed  upon 
It  by  the  heavy  reliance  on  foreign  curren- 
cies. Further,  two  financial  problems  de- 
mand Immediate  remedy:  (a)  Piuids  should 
be  provided  at  once  for  dependents'  travel  In 
order  to  secure  better  caliber  AnMrlcan  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  for  oversea  grants,  and 
(b)  the  preeent  liidlcroualy  low  official  hos- 
pitality allowances  available  to  the  State 
Department  should  be  increased  so  that  at 
least  a  minimum  of  official  hospitality  and 
courtesies  may  be  extended  to  foreign 
visitors. 

8.  Better  coordination  among  the  various 
Government  agencies  Involved  in  exchange 
of  persons  continues  to  be  the  highest  prl- 
(Hlty  objective  for  Improvement  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  has  initi- 
ated Important  steps  to  coordinate  the  many 
diverse  programs;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Assistant  Secretary  should  con- 
tinue actively  to  secure  further  coordination 
of  these  programs  not  only  in  Washington 
but  at  n^.  embassies  abroad. 

9.  The  character  of  the  exchange  program 
In  any  given  country  must  be  determined 
by  the  needs  and  character  of  that  country, 
and  not  by  a  formula  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  a  group  of  oovuitrles.  One  coiuitry 
may  require  special  emphasis  on  teachers, 
another  on  leaders,  etc.  Thus,  country-by- 
country  planning  is  essential,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  field.  At  U.S.  embassies 
al>road,  we  urge  oxu'  Ambassadors  to  give  the 
strong  leadership  that  Is  essential  to  a 
well  planned  and  coordinated  country  pro- 
gram. 

10.  In  the  developing  countries,  the  ex- 
change program  should,  where  possible  and 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
gram, directly  concern  itself  with  the 
strengthening  oi  their  educational  and  social 
institutions — whelping  to  produce  attitudes  O 
and  leadership  rwitvTng  for  progress,  and  to 
build  up  local  universities  and  educational 
agencies.  Third-country  training  and  ex- 
change should  be  used  much  more  fully  by 
both  Government  and  private  agencies  which 
are  able  to  do  so. 

11.  The  new  enthusiasm  for  work  with  de- 
veloping nations  should  not  lead  to  neglect 
or  downgrading  of  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural programs  with  Surope.  The  vitality  of 
tlie  new  Exnrope.  the  crucial  importance  of 
oiu  alUes,  and  Xurope's  continuing  doee  cul- 
tural ties  with  the  developing  nations  all 
underscore  the  need  for  continued  effort  in 
that  area. 

12.  Coordination  of  the  approach  and  pro- 
cedures of  the  various  Government  agencies 
vis-a-vis  the  universities  is  lugently  needed 
on  the  problems  of  educational  exchange 
and  developmant.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Bdncatlonal  and  Cultural  Affairs 
should  continue  to  take  all  feasible  steps  to 
assure  such  coordination,  and  alao  to  bring 
the  universities  more  closely  into  the  plan- 


ning phase  of  oversea  educational  programs. 
rurthar.  to  relieve  the  financial  pcewure 
upon  imlverslUeB  wblch  receive  foreign  stu- 
dents and  which  are  bow  called  upon  for  con- 
siderable unreimbursed  ftnaiwrti^i  outlay,  the 
Oommlsslon  endorses  the  propoeal  that  "cost 
of  education"  grants  be  paid  to  them  for  all 
Govemment-eponeored  foreign  students. 

In  sum.  the  American  people  can  feel  pride 
and  deep  satisfaction .  that,  although  some 
improvements  are  yet  to  be  made,  the  pro- 
gram has  prored  so  effecUve  to  their  piir- 
poses.  and  has  established  itself  as  a  basic 
ingredient  erf  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  other  interna- 
tional activity  of  our  Government  that  enjoys 
so  much  spontaneous  public  approval,  elicits 
such  extensive  cltlaen  participation,  and 
yields  such  impressive  evidences  of  success. 
In  a  time  when  moet  international  activities 
seem  almoet  unbearably  complex,  hazardous 
and  obacure  in  outcome,  the  suocees  of  edu- 
cational exchange  Is  a.  beacon  of  hope. 


SUCCESSFUL    PRIVATE    FORESTRY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  two  readlu- 
Uons  passed  at  the  recent  Oregon  Log- 
ging Conference  in  Eugene.  Oreg., 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd.  as  follows  : 

BasoLvnoM  No.  6:   Taxa-noif 

The  Oregon  Logging  Conference  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  supported  every  public 
policy  which  aids  in  the  development  of  a 
permanent  timber  supply.  Among  theee  was 
the  enactment  by  Ooogreee  of  the  BaUey 
amendment  of  1M4  which  recognized  that 
to  be  successful,  private  forestry  must  have 
capital  for  Investment  over  the  long  periods 
necessary  to  prod\ice  a  mature  timber  crop. 
Since  then  more  progress  has  occurred  In 
forestry  In  Oregon  and  the  Nation  than  In 
all  our  previous  history.  The  present  admin- 
istration now  proposes  to  sever  this  strong 
right  arm  of  American  forestry.  The  Oregon 
Ixigglng  Conference  therefore  calls  on  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation  to  resist  this 
Ill-advised  effort  to  destroy  private  forestry 
by  opposing  It  vigorously. 

RoBBrr  Caose, 
Secret*rf-Manmger. 

RxsoLtmoM  No.  9:  Wiloxekxss  Lzcislation 
Where|LS  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  last  year,  after  long 
and  comprehensive  studies,  developed  a  sub- 
stitute wilderness  bill  which  offers  the  best 
hope  yet  of  providing  congressional  protec- 
tion for  a  substantial  acreage  of  carefully 
selected  roadless  wlldernees;  and  which  does 
not  at  the  same  time  luiduly  restrict  usage 
of  natural  resources  vital  to  the  developing 
public  land  States  of  the  West;  and  which 
establishes  for  the  first  time  tiniform  proct- 
diu-es  for  all  public  land  withdrawals:  and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  this  le^slatlve 
propoeal  have  been  maligned  and  misinter- 
preted in  order  to  discredit  the  posslbiUty 
that  any  new  and  different  legislative  ap- 
proach to  wilderness  protection  could  be 
desirable  and  in  the  public  Interest:  There- 
fore 

The  Oregon  Logging  Conference  respect- 
fully urges  each  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  familiarize  himself  personally  with 
the  actiial  provlalons  of  the  Hwise  Interior 
Committee  amendment  to  H.R.  778  (Com- 
mittee Print  No.  25)  in  1902  and  to  evaluate 
the  worth  of  the  proposal  on  Its  Intrinsic 
merits  rather  than  on  the  emotional  appeals 
of  special -Interest  groups  who  do  not  want 
it  to  be  considered  at  all;  to  recognize  that 
that  pure  wilderness  which  will  endure  long- 
est is  that  which  is  most  carefully  selected 


and  does  not  project  unnecessarily  into  the 
mainstream  of  advancing  civUlaatlon  with 
its  growing  denaands  for  other  beneflu  from 
the  land. 

The  Oregon  Logging  Conference  urges  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Interior  Cocnmittee  on 
February  28  and  oppoae  8.  4  as  inimical  to 
the  economy  of  Oregon  and  support  a  wil- 
derness bUl  containing  the  provisions  similar 
to  those  recommended  by  House  Interior 
Committee  in  1962. 

Very  truly  yours. 

RosaaT  Caoss, 
Secretary-Mtmnager. 


ELECTRICAL  INTERTIE  BETWEEN 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  AND  PACIF- 
IC SOUTHWEST— RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoko  four  resolutions 
I  have  received  in  support  of  legislation 
to  take  the  first  steps  necessary  for  an 
electrical  intertie  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
One  Is  from  the  Central  Electric  Coop- 
erative of  Redmond,  Oreg.;  one  from 
the  Umatilla  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation of  Henniston,  Oreg.;  one  from 
the  Hood  River  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  8;  and  another  from  the  Bandon 
Common  Council.  City  of  Bandon.  Oreg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

CxanvTCATz 

I.  Leonard  Aldrlch,  secretary  of  Umatilla 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  of  Hermls- 
ton,  Oreg.,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  follow- 
ing is  a  true  and  correct  excerpt  from  the 
nUnutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  said  corporation,  duly  called  and  held 
on  February  13,  1963.  at  which  a  quorum  was 
present  and  voting  and  that  said  reeoluUon 
was  duly  made  and  has  not  been  amended, 
altered,  or  repealed : 

acSOLCTIOM 

Whereas  there  is  a  bill  known  as  HJt.  994 
that  has  been  Introdxiced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  Oongreaa  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  preference  rtgtits  to  power  gen- 
erated from  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  In 
the  Northwest:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  also  xinder  consideration 
the  construction  of  a  high-voltage  ttellne 
over  which  power  may  be  transmitted  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  Southwest  and  pos- 
sibly other  areas;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  necessary  that  the  agencies 
now  receiving  povrer  from  Federal  hydroelec- 
tric dams  in  the  Northwest,  who  have  no 
generation  of  their  own.  require  a  continu- 
ing source  of  power:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Umatilla  Bectrtc  Co- 
operative Association  at  a  meeting  of  Its 
board  of  directors  held  in  a  regular  session 
on  February  13.  1963.  does  urge  and  request 
that  House  bill  No.  904  be  enacted  Into  law 
in  order  that  Its  preference  rights  to  fed- 
erally generated  power  may  be  preserved;  and 
be  it  further 

Keaolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Oregon  representatives  in 
Congrees. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Corporation  on 
this  ISth  day  of  February  1963. 

Is«*L|  LxoNAKD  AunucR, 

Secretary. 


Ckntral     Klzctuc     Cooraunvz,     Rzamono, 
Oaao. 

Whereas    recent    t^hnniAglaU    advance- 
ments and  economic  consldsratlons  make  It 
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Inevitable  that  an  electrical  intertie  between 
the  Padflo  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west wUl  be  constructed;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  that  safeguards 
ba  established  so  that  electric  consumers  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  have  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric planu  in  that  region  and  that  elec- 
tric consumers  In  other  regions  have  re- 
ciprocal priority;  and 

Whereas  such  safeguards  are  not  now  pres- 
ent under  Federal  law  or  existing  power 
purchase  contracts  but  ahoiild  be  established 
prior  to  the  construction  of  either  a  public 
or  private  Intartie;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  88th  Congress.  1st 
session,  HJl.  994  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  Senate  bUI  No.  1007,  which 
establishes  a  guarantee  that  power  generated 
in  the  Northwest  Region  shall  be  reserved 
for  such  region;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  has  reviewed  the 
above  mentioned  bills  and  concurs  in  the 
legislation  as  set  forth:   Now.  therefore,  be 

it 

Retolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
Central  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Red- 
mond. Oreg..  hereby  request  Congress  to  en- 
sct  necessary  legislation  in  accordance  with 
HJl.  994  and  Senate  bUl  1007,  and  that  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Oregon 
representatives  in  Congress  and  the  congres- 
sional committees  that  may  consider  such 
legislation.  / 

Statz  of  OazooN. 
County  of  Deschutes,  ss: 

I.  Alva  R.  Teater,  hereby  certify  that  I 
am  the  duly  appointed,  qualified  and  acting 
president  of  Central  Bectrlc  Cooperative, 
Inc..  and  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  said  cooperative  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  said  board  held  February  21,  1963. 
at  which  meeting  a  quorum  was  x>resent  and 
acted  throughout. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  coopera- 
tive thU  I4th  day  of  March  196S. 

(SKAL)  A.  R.  Tkatzz, 

President. 

Umathxa  Elbctxic  CooPXXAnvx  Association 

RZSOLtmON 

FzBBUAaT  16,  1963. 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  pio- 
neered In  building  Bonneville  and  many  oth- 
er multlple-purpoee  dams  in  the  Northwest, 
and  has  Invested  mllltons  of  dollars  in  the 
economy  of  the  area;  and 

Whereas  there  is  an  abtindance  of  low-cost 
electricity  generated  at  these  dams,  this  be- 
ing of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  cltlee,  and 
industry  alike;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  surplus  of  electricity 
throughout  most  of  the  year  aiMl  as  there  is 
a  ready  market  for  this  In  California:  Thore- 
fore  be  It 

Resolt>ed,  That  we  go  on  record  favoring 
the  building  of  a  California  intertie  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  so  that  HP  A  can  seU 
all  surplus  power  not>needed  in  this  area, 
this  will  enable  the  BMoev^le  system  to  run 
full  capacity,  thus  addmg  enough  reveil\ie 
BO  that  the  Government  will  be  paid  back  all 
money  advanced  to  build  the  system  and  we 
can  continue  to  enjoy  the  present  low  rates 
we  now  have  for  electricity  here  in  the 
Northwest;  and  be  It  further 

Re»olved,  That  a  copy  of  this  be  sent  to 
Oregon  State  Orange  and  to  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation In  Congress. 

I  SEAL  I  Waltzb    Wkllb, 

Master,    Hood    River    County    Pomona 
Grange  No.  8. 

Altuna  C.  Rotttson, 
Secretsry,  Hood  River  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  8. 

Passed  by  Hood  River  County  Pomona 
Orange  No.  8,  February  10, 190S. 


RzaoLxmoKT  No.  63-4 

Whereas  two  eztra-hlgh-voltage  electrical 
Interconnections  between  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  Pacific  Southwest  have  been  recom- 
mended by  the  President  in  his  fiscal  1964 
budget;  and 

Whereas  BonneviUe  Power  Administration 
has  received  six  non-Federal  proposals  for 
construction  of  all  or  parts  of  the  necessary 
tlellnes  or  lines,  thereby  confirming  the 
feasibility,  desirability,  and  Inevitability  of 
such  an  interconnection;  and 

Whereas  important  benefits  would  accrue 
to  both  regions  by  virtue  of  such  an  inter- 
connection, including  an  Improvement  in 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  financial 
condition,  which  would  be  reflected  in  EPA 
rates;  and 

Whereas  ground  rules  have  not  yet  been 
established  to  govern  and  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  surplus  power  between  the  two 
regions,  and  to  assure  that  such  intercon- 
nection wUl  not  Impair  the  power  supply  of 
any  region;  and 

Whereas  such  ground  rules  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
HzKST  M.  Jackson  and  in  the  House  by 
Congreesman  Jack  Westluind  and  Congress- 
woman  JtTtXA  BuTua  Hansen,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  city  of  Bandon,  Oreg.,  en- 
dorses the  construction  of  an  extra-hlgh- 
voltage  line  or  lines  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest  provided 
(1)  that  ground  rules  legislation  substan- 
tlaUy  of  the  type  introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson,  Congressman  Westijind  and  Con- 
gresswoman  Hansen  be  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President;  (2)  that  one  or 
both  of  the  necessary  tlellnes  be  constructed 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  and  (3)  that 
capacity  In  any  non-Federal  tleline  between 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Pacific  Southwest 
be  made  available  to  BonneviUe  Power  Ad- 
ministration at  a  cost  comparable  to  Fed- 
eral costs;  and  be  It  further 

Aesoloed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  and  Interior 
Coitunittees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  to 
the  Members  of  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation. 


Attest: 


Mayor. 

R.  V.  Backlund, 
Deputy  City  Recorder. 


THE  NATION'S  INTERNATIONAL 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  which  I  delivered  on  March  13 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordred  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Speech  or  Senator  Watne  Morse  Before 

THE     FOREXON     RELJITIONS     COMMISSION     OF 

THE  American  Ljwion,  Washington.  D.C. 
Headquarters  Am>rTORnjM,  March  13,  1963 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  fbr  me  to  be 
with  you  today  to  discuss  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's international  problems,  because  this 
organization  was  bom  of  international  prob- 
lems and  of  American  Involvement  In  them. 

All  of  your  members,  and  many  millions 
more  of  American  men,  have  served  your 
Nation  by  leaving  your  homes,  famUles,  and 
personal  careers,  to  protect  our  Nation's  se- 
curity. By  historical  and  geographic  chance. 
American  participation   In  war  in  the  last 


century  has  occurred  elsewhere  than  In  the 
continental  United  States.  In  a  real  sense. 
we  were  able  to  defend  the  United  States  and 
protect  her  vital  Interests  in  areas  beyond 
our  own  territory,  and  thus  we  were  qiared 
the  mass  loss  of  life  than  the  physical  devas- 
tation that  befell  our  enemies  In  those  wars. 

Tet  the  story  of  war  today  has  Just  about 
closed  the  door  on  the  possibility  that  we 
could  ever  again  participate  In  a  major  war 
without  the  wives,  children,  and  grand- 
children of  all  of  us  being  J\ut  as  vulnerable 
and  Just  as  likely  to  become  casualtlee  as  any 
man  In  uniform.  That  is  perhaps  the  great 
new  factor  which  has  entered  into  our  mili- 
tary and  international  thiniring  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  The  Introduction  of 
missile  systems  to  deliver  nuclear  warheslds 
has  wiped  out  the  geographic  protection 
which  two  oceans  afforded  this  country  for 
some  160  years. 

Ovu-  own  genius  for  industrial  production 
has  also  made  us  a  prime  target  for  nuclear 
weapons.  No  nation  with  aggressive  Inten- 
tions or  with  a  plan  for  preemptive  war  can 
select  any  other  nation  than  the  United 
States  for  Its  principal  target.  Oxir  popula- 
tion and  productive  capacity  are  also  heavily 
concentrated,  as  they  are  in  any  nation  I  of 
Industrial  development.  | 

Moreover,  the  present  state  of  military 
technology  has  brought  such  a  heavy  de- 
velc^ment  on  offensive  capacity  that  no 
nation  is  able  to  defend  Itself  against 
nuclear  attack.  By  defend  I  mean  to  pro- 
tect a  sufficiently  large  percentage  of  its 
people  and  Industry  to  enable  a  continua« 
tlon  of  national  policy  for  an  indefinite 
I>eriod.  ' 

Even  with  the  heavy  dominance  of  th* 
United  States  in  nUclear  delivery  capability, 
we  are  unable  to  prevent  a  very  high  level 
of  destruction  here  at  home.  Estimates 
publUhed  last  fall  in  London  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Strategic  Studies  attributed  between 
450  and  600  intercontinental  missiles  to  the 
United  States,  and  about  76  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  attributed  260  medium-range 
missiles  to  us,  and  700  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
"nils  class  of  missile  has  a  range  of  700  to 
2,000  miles. 

While  we  have  a  heavy  preponderance  of 
bombers  and  surface  ships,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  heavy  preponderance  of  conventional 
submarines,  and  is  putting  more  and  mcM« 
nuclear-powered  submarines  into  service. 
Last  fall,  Russia  was  believed  to  have  12 
nuclear  subs;  this  week,  the  British  placed 
the  estimate  at  20.  This  Is  still  fewer  than 
we  have,  but  It  is  a  algnal  that  the  many 
advantages  we  appreciate  In  our  nuclear 
submarines  carrying  Polaris  missiles  are  also 
appreciated  by  the  Communists.  One  ad- 
vantage we  believe  we  still  maintain  is  our 
ablUty  to  fire  Polaris  missiles  from  under- 
water, whUe  the  Soviet  subs  are  assumed  to 
have  to  surface  to  fire  their  missiles.  But 
the  range  and  mobility  and  deception  that 
goes  with  craft  that  can  remain  underwater 
for  indefinite  periods  must  also  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  Soviets. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  by  striking  first, 
we  could  knock  out  even  as  high  as  85  per- 
cent of  Russia's  nuclear  capacity,  the 
remaining  missiles  alone,  exclusive  of  bomb- 
ers, could  deliver  several  dozen  nuclear  war- 
heads on  the  United  States  because  there  is 
no  effective  defense  against  missiles.  More- 
over, Soviet  ICBM's  can  carry  a  10-megaton 
warhead,  compared  to  the  3-  and  4-megaton 
warheads  carried  by  our  own  ICBM's.  There 
is  no  operational  antimissile  missile.  There 
will  be  someday,  and  then  there  will  another 
severe  shift  in  military  arrangements  and  in 
international  affairs,  because  military  tech- 
nology makes  policy,  almost  as  much  as  a 
policy  calls  military  technology  into  being. 

But  today  we  live  in  a  world  where  we 
are  highly  viilnerable,  where  we  cannot  at- 
tack without  being  attckcked,  and  we  cannot 
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deatroy  on  a  larg*  tcale  trlthout  being  de- 
■troyad.  The  fame  appllM  to  the  Soviet 
Unioii. 

Thla  knowledge  affect*  a  great  deal  of  the 
foreign  poUey  at  both  oountrlee.  It  affects 
both  of  ua  with  raCerenoe  to  Cuba. 

Today  there  la  In  this  country  a  furor  over 
Cuba  that  rivals  18B8.  It  continues  dcqUte 
the  f  set  that  the  primary  and  direct  threat 
to  the  seoorlty  of  the  United  Statee  has  been 
removed.  It  was  removed  last  October  by  a 
firm.  wise,  and  judicious  action  by  the  Preel- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  It  was  re- 
moved without  war.  This  last  point,  so  all 
Important  to  the  Nation,  is  largely  Ignored 
by  the  President's  political  critics,  many  of 
whom  do  not  seem  to  be  satiafled  with  any 
bloodless  victory  over  commimlsm. 

ThU  U  not  to  say  that  the  use  of  the 
qviarantlne  was  not  a  military  action  or  even 
that  it  was  not  an  act  of  war,  becatise  it 
certainly  was  the  first  and  it  was  probably 
the  second.  But  the  installation  of  missilee 
in  Cuba  aimed  at  the  United  Statee  was  a 
direct  and  urgent  threat  to  the  basfc  security 
of  the  Nation.  It  was  a  clear  and  preeent 
danger,  the  removal  of  which  Justified  the 
risk  we  took  that  the  situation  would  erupt. 
Since  then,  we  have  also  obtained  the  re- 
moval of  approximately  5.000  of  the  22.000 
Soviet  troops  believed  to  have  been  in  Cuba 
In  October.  The  Russians  have  stated  that 
"several  thousand  more"  will  be  removed  by 
mid-March,  and  we  know  that  there  Is  ample 
Soviet  shipping  in  Cuban  waters  to  take  out 
that  many. 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  United  State*  that 
this  withdrawal  must  be  pressed  as  fast  as 
possible. 

Tet  it  is  evident  to  everyone  that  the  ele- 
ment of  crisis  which  made  our  action  of 
last  fall  essential  is  no  longer  present  in 
Cuba.  Bven  the  remaining  17.000  P""«-"t 
there  are  not  there  to  Invade  or  otherwise 
threaten  the  United  States  Itself.  The  ru- 
mors of  missiles  located  in  caves  continue  to 
be  heard,  but  missiles  reqxiire  complex  in- 
stallation* for  launching  which  no  longer 
exist.  The  construction  of  underground, 
hard  missile  sites  such  as  we  have  for  our 
Minutexnan  missiles  cannot  be  conducted 
without  vast  construction  operations  that 
would  be  readily  visible  to  o\ir  surveillance 
aircraft. 

The  demands  now  being  made  for  a  re- 
newed blockade  to  force  the  removal  of  the 
remaining  Russians,  or  the  downfall  of  the 
Castro  government,  are  being  made  on  behalf 
of  an  objective  that  no  longer  Involve*  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  United 
State*,  llieae  demand*  are  also  asking  for 
an  action  that  undoubtedly  wlU  receive  a 
different  response  from  last  October.  No  one 
really  knows  what  the  response  to  a  new 
blockade  would  be.  one  impoeed  by  us.  but 
not  in  defense  of  our  own  vital  security. 

This  U  why  I  support  President  Kennedy 
in  his  pursuit  of  the  removal  of  those  forces 
by  all  meazu  short  of  an  act  of  war.  This 
does  not  mean  that  seme  further  action  in 
the  nature  of  a  blockade  will  never  be  neces- 
sary. But  there  Is  a  great  variety  of  other 
methods.  dipl<»natlc  and  economic,  that 
must  be  utiUaed  first.  I  have  heard  all  the 
evidence  ftxxm  the  intelligence  sources  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  'have  used  to 
Justify  mlUtary  action  in  Cuba,  and  it  U  my 
strong  conviction  that  none  of  it  tells  of  the 
kind  of  threat  to  the  United  State*  that 
must  always  he  preeent  before  we  use  the 
military  force*  that  coxUd  quickly  lead  to  the 
nuclear  deetruction  of  our  cities  and  our 
homes. 

One  reason  I  say  that  Is  because  there 
are  means  we  can  employ  to  qiiarantine 
Cuba  as  a  source  of  Conuniuxlst  Infection 
in  the  hemisphere,  and  many  of  them  are  In 
operation.  BaalcaUy,  however,  the  appUca- 
tioQ  and  enforcement  of  any  hemispheric 
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measures  to  forestall  Communist  under- 
ground activity  require*  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  naUon*  of  the  hemisphere, 
whether  the  source  of  that  activity  Is  Ouba. 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  Oommtmlat  Chlma. 
We  have  underway  in  the  OrganlaatloB  of 
American  State*  meaeure*  to  make  that  kind 
of  quarantine  effective.  Today.  It  is  much 
more  dllBcult  for  Cuba  to  conduct  Its  sub- 
versive activltiec  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
than  it  was  15  months  ago,  before  the  Punta 
del  Bste  Conference  which  set  up  these  pro- 
cedures. 

Another  reason  why  I  believe  that  our  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  should  exclude  direct  mili- 
tary action  for  the  preeent  Is  because  the 
Communist  threat  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Is  a  homegrown  one.  and  it  exists  no 
matter  what  becomes  erf  Fidel  Castro  and  hU 
government.  As  a  symbol.  Oastro  has  already 
lost  most  of  his  attraeUon  for  tha  toople  of 
Latin  America.  But  the  conditions  Lf  degra- 
dation and  poverty  and  hopeleesnta  which 
can  form  the  backbone  of  Cooununlst  take- 
over exists  in  many  other  nations.  Haiti  Is 
one;  another  is  Peru,  and  th*  potential  is 
preeent  in  several  others,  includihg  even  Bra- 
Eil.  One  of  the  most  conservative  of  Bra- 
zilian, political  leaden,  CarUte  FTedsrloo  La- 
cerdo.  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  Ouaaahara, 
has  warned  the  United  State*  that  BraaU  U 
in  for  trottbl**  which  win  dtamay  the  Unit- 
ed Statee  and  that  there  Is  probably  nothing 
we  can  do  about  it. 

Latin  America  Is  a  region  of  exploding 
population  oonfrootlng  an  ancient,  semi- 
feudal  social  and  economic  structure.  Th* 
real  issue  in  Latin  Amarlea  1*  not  whether 
that  structure  OVL^  preaerved,  because  it 
cannot:  the  quf^Uoa  u  whether  It  can  be 
altered  in  a  reitsonably  peaceful  way. 

The  United  Stataa  will,  for  an  nakown  pe- 
riod sbaad.  be  ooofrooted  with  turmoil  in 
Latin  Amarlca.  It  is  a  condition  we  can- 
not control,  but  we  may  be  ahle  to  affect. 
Plunging  oorselves  and  much  at  the  reet 
of  the  world  into  auclaar  war  1*  not  th*  way 
to  control  communism  anywhere.  War  of 
that  itimonsinn  wlU  mean  tiM  break  Ir^  up 
or  governmental  structuree  in  every  nation. 
World  War  I  was  a  strain  that  brought  the 
collapse  at  esarlst  aristocracy  in  Bi^rta;  It 
reduced  Prance  to  a  state  o€  passivity  which 
made  re*l*tanos  in  World  War  n  impossible. 
World  War  n  enabled  Communist  armies 
to  overrun  eastern  Kurope  and  mainland 
China.  It  was  not  o\ir  State  Department,  or 
our  dlplnmaey  which  brought  that  about, 
it  was  the  chaos  of  war.  Communism  excels 
at  making  the  most  of  a  period  of  unrest  and 
change;  It  is  hard  to  «»»«»gt^^«>  a  eooditlon 
that  would  offer  it  more  opportunltice  than  a 
world  wracked  by  nuclear  war.  even  If  the 
destnictlon  at  the  Soviet  Union  was  vir- 
tually oomplet*. 

In  the  last  2  years,  we  have  developed 
within  our  Armed  Forces  an  ability  to  re- 
qx>nd  to  situations  with  something  less  than 
full-scale  nuclear  war.  But  we  are  never 
sure  how  much  any  conflict  will  escalate 
when  it  involvee  a  head-on  meeting  of  the 
two  nuclear  glanta. 

I  believe  that  President  Kennedy  and  his 
administration  have  shown  a  remarkable 
capacity  to  judge  where  our  vital  interest*  Ue 
and  how  they  can  be  protected  with  a  mini- 
mum of  danger  to  our  people.  It  Is  here 
where  true  statesmanship  lies.  He  deserves 
our  confidence  and  support  in  hts  pursuit  of 
that  policy. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S    COMPREHEN- 
SIVE EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  bMie  to 
our  understanding  of  the  oompening 
forces  behind  the  President's  comprehen- 
sive ediic&tioa  program,  the  NattooAl 
Education  Improvement  Act  of  19t3,  Is 


an  appreciation  of  the  difflcuU  ftnai^^t^i 
position  of  States  and  local  govern* 
ments.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  In  tts 
March  7  edition  contained  an  article 
headUned.  "OovemmentB  of  States.  Lo. 
calltles  Lift  Outlays  Par  Paster  Than 
United  States."  The  subheading  on  this 
article  was,  "Surge  In  School-Age  Chil- 
dren, Migration  to  ClUes  Cited:  Non- 
Pederal  Payrolls  Soar." 

ITie  article,  which  appears  under  the 
byUne  of  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr..  staff 
reporter  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  sets 
forth  the  cold  problems  of  economics  in- 
volved in  the  financing  of  State  and  local 
government.  Mr.  Malabre  points  out 
that  the  dramatic  State  and  local  rise  in 
taxation  stems  from  population  trends 
of  the  post  World  War  n  era.  There 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  persons  of 
school  age  in  our  population  and  a  mas- 
sive migration  of  the  families  to  the 
cities  and  towns  of  our  Nation  from  the 
farms.  He  correctly  points  out  that  in 
the  last  10  years  enrollment  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  has 
soared  by  nearly  50  percent  and  is  now 
above  40  million.  This  increase  in  the 
scho<d-age  population  is  much  higher 
than  the  population  as  a  whole,  which 
in  the  same  span  of  time  increased  but 
20  percent. 

Complicating  the  problem  has  been  the 
cost-per-pupil  Increase  which  is  now  70 
percent  above  the  1952-63  school  year 
figure.  This  cost-per-pupil  rise  is  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  75  percent 
increase  in  capital  outlay  for  school  con- 
struction and  in  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs,  including  teachers*  salaries. 

TbuB  sheer  magnitude  of  the  rise  In 
public  8cho(4  expenditure  la  shown  by 
the  following  table  in  the  article  cited 
above: 
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It  is  against  this  background  and 
against  the  background  In  the  growth  of 
State  and  local  debt  reflected  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  also  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article,  that  we  must  as- 
sess the  degree  to  which  this  Congress 
will  meet  its  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  education: 

[TlimrM  «re  tn  billion?] 
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In  my  judgment,  the  statistics  cited  in 
the  article  constitute  an  exceedingly 
strong  argument  In  favor  of  increased 
Federal  participation  in  the  financing 
without  control  of  our  American  school 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded be  printed  In  the  Rxcou  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  7.  1»6S| 

Spendiko  Oiamts:  OovnuntxMT*  or  Btavb*. 
LocALirncs  Lor  Orrrutrs  Pas  Fasrs  T^am 
Ukitsb  Statss;  Subos  n*  acsooL-AcE  CKn.- 
DaxN.  Mxaaanoir  to  Crm*  Cmai:  Non-Fi»- 

ERAL     PAVBOLL*     aOAS;      RXSINO     TAXKS     AMD 

Resist  Awcx 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre,  Jr.) 

Spending  by  State  and  local  governments 
has  Increased  nearly  400  percent  since  World 
War  U. 

The  increase  is  greater  by  far  than  the 
postwar  rise  of  Federal  expenditures.  It  has 
triggered  a  steep  climb  in  State  and  local 
tax  rates  and.  despite  mounting  taxpayer 
resistance,   is  continuing   unabated. 

"State  and  local  spending  constitutes 
about  the  only  area  where  we  economic 
forecasters  can  always  predict  correctly 
wbat's  going  to  happen  next,"  says  William 
M.  Burke,  a  senior  economist  at  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  (NICB). 

The  table  traces  the  sweeping  climb  of 
non-Federal  spending  in  the  postwar  era,  and 
also  shows  the  much  tamer  Federal  increase 
(up  68  percent  since  1940).  bollars  are  in 
billions  and  the  years  are  fiscal  periods  end- 
ing June  SO. 
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The  extrasteep  climb  of  State  and  local 
spending,  compared  with  Federal  spending, 
reflects  partly  the  fact  Federal  expenditures 
were  abnormally  high  in  IMS,  from  linger- 
ing World  War  11  expenses. 

aXTLBCTB   POPX7LATION  SHITTB 

But  the  dramatic  State  and  local  rise 
stems  also  from  basic  postwar  population 
trends:  A  sharp  increase  in  persons  of  school 
Age  and  a  massive  migration  of  famUles  to 
clUes  and  towns  from  the  country. 

"There's  no  question  that  State  and  local 
govsmmants  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
school-age  population  bulge,  as  well  as  of  the 
Increasing  oonoentratlon  of  persons  in  urban 
centers."  says  Robert  W.  French,  president 
of  the  Tax  Foundation  Inc..  a  research  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  last  decade,  enrollment  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  has  soared 
by  nearly  60  percent  to  above  40  million. 
Total  UA  pofmlatlon  has  increased  only 
ao  percent  in  the  iame  span. 

Costs  per  pupil  are  rising  rapidly:  they  are 
up  TO  percent  since  the  1S63-6S  school  year. 
Tsachcrs'  salaries,  on  average,  have  climbed 
at  about  the  same  pace.  And  the  expense 
of  school  construction  keeps  mounting;  capi- 
tal outlays,  up  75  percent  In  a  decade,  will 
top  S3  billion  for  the  first  time  thU  year. 

■TTaDKN  or  SCHOOL  COSTB 

State  and  local  governments  pay  for  about 
06  percent  of  public  school  costs,  reports  the 
National  Kducatlon  Association.  The  table 
below  outlines  the  rise  of  public  school  ex- 
penses and  of  yearly  costs  per  pupil.  The 
total  cost  figure*  are  In  billion*. 
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School  eo*t*  will  continue  to  mount,  talks 
with  educators  suggest.    Ooverament  projeo- 
CIX 3«l 


Uons  indicate  26.4  percent  of  the  1970  popu- 
lation Will  be  of  school  age  (6-17).  That's 
up  slightly  from  the  IBSO  school-age  rate  of 
26.2  percent  and  well  above  1950'8  20.3  p>er- 
cent  level. 

"Education  coats.  I'm  afraid,  have  nowhere 
to  go  but  up  and  up  some  more."  says  an 
NEA  offldal. 

The  increasing  concentration  of  families 
in  urban  centers  is  driving  up  the  expenses 
of  non-Federal  governments.  Some  70  per- 
cent of  the  population  is  bunched  in  towns 
and  cities  today,  compared  with  only  64 
percent  In  1950,  Government  figures  show, 
and  experts  foresee  no  reversal  of  this  trend. 

The  urban  concentration  is  causing  sharp 
increaasi  in  costs  of  such  largely  non- 
Federal  services  as  police,  sanitation,  and  flre- 
flgbtlng  facilities. 

"On  the  farm,  there  was  no  need  for  a 
big,  professional  police  force  or  fire  depart- 
ment." notes  NICB'8  Mr.  Burke.  "But  In 
the  city,  you  cant  do  without  them." 

HUGE    COST    OF    SEKVICKS 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  of  course,  main- 
tains some  key  urban  servioes,  such  as  cer- 
tain prisons  and  health  facilities.  These 
make  up  only  a  fraction  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, however;  as  the  table  below  shows,  such 
services  are  a  major  expense  for  State  and 
local  authorities.     Figures  are  in  biUlons. 
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Non-Federal  Government  payrolls  are  ex- 
panding much  faster  than  the  Federal  one. 
Since  1964.  the  number  of  civilians  employed 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  Increased 
by  6  percent,  to  about  3.6  million,  while  the 
State  and  local  job  force  has  leaped  nearly 
40  percent,  to  almost  7  million. 

In  government,  the  increase  of  non- 
Fsderal  spending  outpaces  the  rise  of  State 
and  local  tax  receipts.  In  fiscal  1962,  State 
and  local  tax  revenues  amounted  to  about 
S44  blinon,  far  lees  than  the  non -Federal 
spending  total  of  S62JI  blUton.  Federal 
grants-in-aid  and  funds  from  nontax 
sources  helped  close  the  gap. 

State  and  local  debt  is  piling  up  rapidly. 
The  table  below,  computed  from  Government 
data  by  the  Tax  Foundation,  shows  the  climb 
of  per  capita  public  debt  at  State  and  local 
levels,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  per  capita 
Federal  debt. 
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Above  $80  bllUon  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  total  State  and  local  government  debt 
U  now  a  quarter  the  siae  of  the  Federal 
debt.  In  1060.  it  was  lees  than  a  tenth  the 
Federal  toUl. 

Official  concern  is  Increasing  over  the  pUe- 
up  of  non-Federal  debt. 

Gov.  James  Bhodes  of  debtrldden  CHilo, 
for  Instance,  not  long  ago  fired  more  than 
3,000  recently  hired  State  employes*,  ordered 
all  State  departments  to  cut  spending  back 
about  10  percent  and  requested  all  State 
employees  to  work  on  Lincoln's  arul  Wash- 
ington's birthdays. 

Many  States,  at  the  same  time,  are  con- 
sidering sharp   tax   boosts   this  year. 

Before  Nebraska's  legislature,  for  example, 
are  proposals  to  eliminate  some  property  tax 
exemption  and  Institute  a  personal  income 
tax.     Other  possibilities  facing  Nebraska  tax- 


payers: A  gas  tax  boost  of  up  to  B  cents  per 
gallon  and  a  new  3  pereent  sales  tax. 

The  47  State  legislature*  meeting  thl*  year 
are  expected  to  consider  measure*  that  would 
add  $1.6  billion  to  the  States'  tax  bUls,  the 
Tax  Foundation  estimate*. 

Tax  collections  In  many  States  would  re- 
ceive an  added  boost,  if  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  reduce  Federal  tax 
rates  becomes  law.  In  19  States,  Federal  tax 
payments  may  be  deducted  from  income  sub- 
ject to  State  taxation.  And  In  many  States 
curbs  on  persons  i  deductions,  proposed  by 
the  administration,  would  mean  similar  curbs 
on  State  tax  deductions,  without  any  off- 
setting cut  in  State  tax  rates. 

The  following  table  breaks  down  the  major 
sources  of  State  and  local  revenues.  The 
percentages  are  based  on  Department  of 
Commerce  data. 

Total 
Source  of  revenue:  peroent 

Property  tax SS 

Sales  tax 21 

Income  tax 6 

Vehicle  tax. 3 

Corporation  tax 2 

Other 36 

The  most  rapidly  rising  soivce  of  State 
tax  revenues:  Receipts  from  taxes  levied  on 
tobacco  sales,  now  above  the  $1  billion  mark 
and  twice  the  1956  total. 

The  relentless  climb  of  State  and  local 
spending  is  encountering  increased  taxpayer 
opposition  in  some  areas. 

Example:  Residents  of  Rldgewood.  N.J., 
one  of  New  City's  wealthiest  suburbs,  re- 
cently rejected  school  board  plans  to  boost 
sharply  the  community's  school  budget.  The 
voters  later  approved  a  school  budget  scaled 
down  by  $151,422. 

Despite  such  taxpayer  efforts,  however, 
overall  non -Federal  governmental  spending — 
and  taxes — will  surely  keep  mounting,  most 
exp>erts  agree.  Expressing  the  view  of  many, 
NICB'8  Mr.  Burke  says:  "So  long  as  the  need 
for  education  facilities  and  for  municipal 
services  continues  to  grow.  State  and  local 
taxpayers  will  have  to  keep  digging  deeper 
into  their  pockets." 


ELIMINATION  OP  POVERTY  IN 
TIfE  UNITED  STATES— TODAY'S 
HEALTH  AND  EDUCATION  NEEDS 

Mr.  ;MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlotous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  speeches  delivered  by 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  in 
Portland,  recently.  The  first  one  is  en- 
titled "The  Elimination  of  Poverty  in  the 
United  SUtes."  deUvered  before  the  Ore- 
gon State  C<mf erenoe  on  Social  Welfare 
in  Portland  on  March  25.  llie  sec(»id 
one  is  entitled  "Today's  Health  and  Edu- 
cation Needs."  and  was  given  at  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  the  City  Club  of  Port- 
land on  March  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcc- 
OR9,  as  follows: 

TKX  EI.IMIMATION  or   POVKBTT   IM   THE   UwrTEtf 
SSIATKS 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  has  the 
greatest  economic  capacity,  by  far,  in  the 
history  of  the  wtn-ld.  there  could  hardly 
be  a  national  goal  more  urgent  than  the 
elimination  of  poverty  by  a  democratic  free 
enterprise  society. 

This  conference,  concerned  with  advanc- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  has 
a  special  capability  in  contributing  to  this 
goal. 
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Amerlea's  annual  groM  national  product 
is  at  Ita  highest  level  of  $663  billion  because 
ot  our  ability  to  produce  more  than  three 
times  aa  much  per  worker  in  a  40-hour  week 
as  could  be  produced  in  a  70-bour  week  In 
ova  grandTather's  day.  But  our  unemploy- 
ment rate,  now  around  6  percent,  is  much 
too  high.  Almost  one-fllth — including  un- 
employed and  underemployed — of  our  186 
million  people  are  living  on  a  bare  subsis- 
tence level  or  less. 

This  is  the  paradox :  Hard-core  poverty  en- 
dured by  16  to  30  percent  of  our  neighbors 
while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  enjoys  relative 
prosperity. 

Most  poverty  in  the  past  has  been  basic- 
ally the  resxilt  of  the  fact  that  there  sim- 
ply was  not  enough  to  go  around.  This  is 
still  true  in  most  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America.  In  the  underdeveloped  countries 
in  which  two-thirds  of  the  world's  p>opula- 
tlon  lives,  a  large  number  of  people  will  al- 
ways be  poor  so  long  as  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  production  of  goods  and  services. 

But  in  America,  our  capacity  to  produce  is 
not  what  prevents  ua  from  eliminating 
poverty. 

A  20th  centtU7  Kngllsh  philosopher,  Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  said  that  most  of  the 
terrible  sxifferlngs  that  accompanied  the  in- 
dustrial revolution  were  not  caxised  by  the 
steam  engine  or  the  power  loom.  Instead 
they  were  the  consequences  of  a  giant  step  in 
technical  innovation  with  no  corresponding 
step  at  all  In  social,  political,  or  economic 
innovation.  Today,  in  the  age  of  automation, 
the  same  deficiencies  are  the  root  of  oxir 
trouble. 

Our  great  problem  Is  to  organize  our  econ- 
omy so  the  Nation  can  make  full  use  of  its 
huge  technical  capacity  and  its  wealth  of 
potential  human  resources.  In  that  connec- 
tion a  most  important  immediate  step  in 
helping  to  reduce  the  present  and  future 
extent  of  unemployment  is  the  passage  of  a 
tax-reduction  bill. 

The  miraculous  progress  our  country  has 
made  promises  the  possibility  of  Improved 
material  abundance,  good  health,  and  more 
leisure  time  for  all.  An  unfortunate  by- 
product of  change,  however,  is  man's  dllB- 
culty  in  making  the  necessary  changes  in  his 
social,  economic,  and  political  institutions  in 
the  face  of  such  whirlwind  development. 

Change  does  not  go  step  by  step,  pausing  to 
allow  us  time  to  adjust  to  each  step.  Rather. 
It  is  an  ever-steepening  curve  upward  and 
presents  not  only  the  task  of  adjusting  to 
today's  world  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  pre- 
paring for  tomorrow's. 

Our  urban  centers  grow  largn  and  larger. 
Where  there  was  farmland  yesterday,  a  com- 
munity has  blossomed — tied  to  a  cultural 
core  perhaps  10,  15,  or  even  ao  miles  away. 

And  the  core — the  central  city — is  also  un- 
dergoing change.  Blight,  delinquency,  social 
ills,  violence — these  stand  in  dreary  contrast 
to  high-rise  luxury  apartments,  effldent  new 
oOce  buildings,  huge  public  housing  projects, 
and  the  ever-widening  freeways  Unking  the 
center  with  its  semlautonomoxis  satellite 
communities. 

Our  people  are  mobile  as  no  people  before 
them— Hwaklng  the  Nation  their  home. 
They  are  Increasingly  Interdependent.  And 
with  automation,  the  market  for  muscle 
and  sheer  strength  Is  waning — the  demand 
for  skill,  technique,  and  knowledge  booming. 
The  Oregon  State  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare,  bringing  together  representatives  of 
voluntary  and  public  agencies  and  inter- 
ested laymen,  is  typical  of  the  American 
effort  to  Improve  the  lives  of  its  people.  The 
elimination  of  poverty  Is  a  worthy  cause  to 
which  the  public-private  partnership  can 
devote  its  Joint  efforts. 

In  this  spirit,  I  wovUd  like  to  review  for 
you  some  of  the  recent  actions  taken  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare. 
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I>uring  the  past  month  the  President  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  five  special  messages 
outlining  his  reconunendations  for  improv» 
ing  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  of 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation. 

Three  of  these  messages  are  s^Mdaliy 
significant  because  they  represent  areas  qt 
concern  on  which  for  the  first  time  a  Presi- 
dent has  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress.  They  deal  with  mental  health 
and  mental  retardation,  youth,  and  aging. 
In  addition,  the  President  sent  special  mes- 
sages on  education  and  health,  as  he  did  in 
each  of  the  3  previous  years. 

These  messages  represent  a  progressive 
and  fiscally  responsible  program  for  the' 
domestic  improvement  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  our  people.  The  program  is  in 
keeping  with  the  constitutional  authority 
for  the  Congress  "to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  ot  the  United 
States." 

They  set  forth  both  general  goals  and 
specific  prloriUes. 

HKALTH  PEOPOSALS  ! 

All  of  you  are  well  aware  of  this  adminis- 
tration's    profound     commitment     to     the 
health  of  the  Nation.     In  his  special  health 
messages  to  the  Congress,  this  year  and  last. 
President    Kennedy    stressed    that    progress  | 
must  be  made  in  strengthening  all  the  in- 
dispensable elements  of  a  sound  healta  pro-  I 
gram,  "people,  knowledge,  services,  faciUties, : 
and  the  means  to  pay  for  them." 

Medical  science  exists  to  serve  people.  As 
long  as  the  products  of  medical  science  are 
not  available  to  the  people  who  need  them 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them 
or  because  we  lack  professional  personnel  or  [ 
because  our  patterns  of  delivery  are  out- 
moded or  for  whatever  reason — then  we  are  '■ 
falling  In  our  central  purpose.  i 

Bllla  on  which  we  hope  for  prompt  and  ; 
favorable   action   In    the   current  session   of  ! 
Congress  mclude  a  carefully  developed  pro-  i 
gram  of  V^Kleral  assistance  for  the  education 
of    more   physicians,   dentists,   nurses,   and 
public  health  personnel,  and  Federal  grants 
for  the  construction  of  community  mental 
health   centers   and   cooununlty   naental  re- 
tardation centers. 

We  also  look  forward  to  favorable  action  , 
on  a  broad  program  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation which  would  Include  a  doubling  of 
the  annual  authorizations  for  grants  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  and  crii>pled  chil- 
dren's programs  and  the  provision  of  project 
grants  to  stimulate  public  awareness  of  the 
problem  and  the  development  of  comprehen-  , 
slve  plans  for  dealing  with  it. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  significant 
advances  in  the  health  and  medical  fields. 
As  I  look  back  over  the  almost  80  yiars  that 
I  have  been  studying  medical  economics.  I 
believe  we  are  beginning  to  see  some  Impor- 
tant changes  in  the  financing,  organization, 
and  availability  of  medical  services  to  assure 
that  the  powerful  potential  of  American 
medical  services  Is  to  lie  realized  for  all  otir  J 
people.  I  hope — and  know — that  you  will  ' 
be  leaders  in  this  effort. 

We  made  a  good  start  in  health  legislation 
in  1961  when  the  Community  Health  Serv- 
ices  and  Facilities  Act  was  passed.  The  addi- 
tional Federal  funds  authorized  by  this  leg- 
islation are  helping  States  and  communities 
to  develop  new  and  Improved  cotnmunlty 
health  sei  vices,  to  build  more  nursing  homee, 
and  to  provide  better  care  In  the  hotnea  of 
patienta,  as  well  as  in  nursing  homes. 

But  this  is  only  a  start.  We  are  stUl  sadly 
lacking  a  satisfactory  means  whereby  older 
people  can  purchase  the  basic  hospital  serv- 
ices essential  to  their  health.  People  over 
65  have  medical  costs  twice  as  high  as  those  ' 
of  young  people,  yet  their  annxial  Income,  on 
the  average,  is  only  half  as  large.  During 
any    year   they    can    expect    to   spend    three 


times  as  many  days  In  the  hospital  as  young, 
er  people.  One-half  of  all  the  aged  does 
not  have  any  kind  of  hospltallraUon  Insur- 
ance,  and  a  high  proportion  of  those  who 
have  it  receives  only  small  benefits  under 
limited  conditions. 

Older  people  need  this  protection,  not  as 
a  gift  or  charity  but  as  a  statutory  right, 
earned  by  their  own  efforta  during  their  pro- 
ductive years.  To  make  this  possible,  the 
Presldei^has  asked  the  Congress  to  add  a 
hospital  Insurance  program  fof  aged  persons 
to  the  Social  Security  System.  For  those  now 
over  68  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  social  security  program, 
the  President  has  recommended  that  the  cost 
of  their  coverage  be  paid  from  general  tax 
revenues.  The  coverage  of  aU  the  aged  for 
hoapltal  Insurance  should  reduce  the  long- 
run  cost  to  the  States  for  medical  assistance 
to  the  needy,  under  the  Kerr-MUls  Act. 

The  President  has  stressed  that  his  insur- 
ance program  Is  not  a  program  of  socialized 
medicine.  Every  person  would  chooee  his 
own  doctor,  his  own  hospital.  The  proposed 
Insurance  program  would  simply  be  a  means 
of  paying  for  health  services,  not  a  means 
of  providing  them. 

Oregon  can  be  proud  of  the  leadership  it 
has  contributed  to  this  fight  for  hoepltal 
insurance  for  oiu  aged.  Senators  Moasx  and 
NiTTBxaosa  and  Representatives  Ullman  and 
Okzxn  have  Introduced  the  bUl  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  know  of  no  other  Stata  delegation 
where  two-thirds  of  Its  members  have  spon- 
sored this  Important  bill. 

Let  us  tiirn  now  to  a  second  major  factor 
in  the  health  equation — the  availability  of 
adequate  health  services  and  facilitiee.  You 
In  the  welfare  field  have  been  troubled  by 
an  array  of  problenu  in  financing  medical 
care.  Today,  when  hospitals  have  more  to 
offer  people  than  ever  before,  when  llfesav- 
ing  miracles  are  conunonplace,  hospitals  are 
tMset  by  soaring  operating  costa,  soaring  con- 
struction costs,  obsolescence,  and  personnel 
shortage. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  problem  is  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  swift  upward  spiral 
of  hospital  expense  far  the  consumer.  In 
1946,  at  the  end  of  World  War  U,  the  aver- 
Bge  cost  of  hospital  care  per  patient-day 
was  $0S».  In  Just  6  years,  it  had  climbed 
to  $16.67.  Since  1950  it  has  more  than 
doubled  that  figure — rising  to  $33.33  per  pa- 
tient-day in  1960  and  $34.96  in  1961.  If 
this  rata  were  to  continue,  the  average  dally 
hospital  oosta  are  likely  to  be  $60  to  $65  a 
day  by  1970. 

At  the  same  time,  some  hospitals  are  filled 
and  have  waiting  llsta,  while  others  have  too 
many  empty  beds.  For  certain  facilitiee,  such 
as  long-term  care  and  community-based 
mental  health  centers,  we  continue  to  be 
plagued  by  crlUcal  shortages.  Some  patienu 
get  more  expensive  care  than  they  need, 
while  others  In  desperate  need  do  without. 
In  some  small  eiUes,  hospital  facilities  are 
sufficient.  In  some  large  cities,  they  are  out 
of  date  and  require  modernization  and  re- 
habilltaUon. 

We  must  reexamine  oiu  total  hospital 
needs,  resources,  and  objectives  for  the  com- 
ing decade.  To  encourage  such  appraisals, 
the  President  hss  recommended  legislation 
to  authorize  planning  granto  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  to  assist  in 
developing  comprehensive,  areawlde  plans  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  all  types 
of  health  facilities. 

One  Important  task  before  all  of  us  Is  to 
organize  our  facta  to  combat  the  attacks  on 
the  financial  soundness  of  the  social  eeciuity 
system.  These  attacks,  inspired  by  some 
persons  in  i>rlvate  Insurance  and  organized 
medicine,  seek  to  discredit  this  Nation's  basic 
social  insurance  system  as  part  of  their  cam- 
paign to  defeat  health  insurance  for  the 
aged  through  social  security. 
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These  groups  have  a  right  to  oppose  the 
addltloa  of  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 
tarovtM  social  security,  but  we  should  not 
permit  them  to  tear  down  existing  InsUtu- 
tions.  so  itsnsssBfT  to  our  tree  society,  in 
tbeir  attaoks  on  the  nnanclal  integrity  of 
our  social  security  systsm. 

The  old-aga.  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance program  has  always  been  fully  sup- 
ported by  tba  social  security  contrlbuUons 
paid  by  cofsrsd  employees  and  their  em- 
ployers. It  has  never  received  a  subsidy 
from  geiisrsl  revenues. 

The  most  recent  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Securt^  Fiaandng  said  in  January  1969 
IQ  a  report  at  its  findings:  "The  Council 
finds  that  the  present  method  of  financing 
the  old-age.  siirvivors.  and  disability  insiir- 
ance  program  is  sound,  practical,  and  ap- 
proprUta  for  this  program.  It  U  our  judg- 
ment, based  on  the  best  available  cost 
sstimatsa.  that  the  Aontributlon  schedule 
enacted  Into  law  la  the  last  sssslon  of  Con- 
gress makes  adequate  provisions  for  financ- 
ing the  program  on  a  sound  actuarUl  basis." 

TOUTH  PBOGEAMS 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  the  B>nnedy 
lulml&istratlon  is  giving  continued  emphasis 
t>^u  year  te  the  exf^insion  of  opportunitlss 
for  youth — In  the  fi$ld  of  employment,  train- 
ing, education,  and  for  participation  in  our 
national  destiny. 

It  is  dlflVcult  to  see  how  a  high  school  stu- 
dent can  gain  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
participation  in  this  Nation's  econon>y  when 
he  is  conslstsntly  denied  Jobs  on  account  of 
hU  youth.  The  problem  is  the  more  acute 
for  minority  youth  who  encountar  dtscriaii- 
nstlon  on  account  of  race  as  well  as  because 
of  their  age.  And  the  situation  becomes  all 
ths  more  critical  when  teenagers,  tempted 
to  drop  out  of  high  school,  feal  an  under- 
standable futility  about  staying  in  school  In 
the  face  of  such  widespread  unemployment 
among  their  peers. 

The  administration  has  already  begun  an 
InteoslTS  affort  to  see  that  jobs  are  available 
to  yoimg  people — particularly  In  tirban  en- 
vironments— and  also  to  see  that  youth  know 
more  about  theae  opportunities.  The  VJB. 
Imploymsnt  Service  Is  making  special  coun- 
■eling  ssrvices  available  in  urban  areas  of 
high  yoath  unemployment.  The  manpower 
DevelofMneat  and  Training  Act  of  1963  also 
has  Important  implications  for  youth  em- 
ployment In  that  it  provides  training  of 
workers  whose  skills  have  become  obsolete 
because  of  econonolc  or  technological  change. 

A  singularly  important  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's youth  program  U  ths  Youth  employ- 
ment Act  of  IMS.  One  of  ths  provisions  of 
this  bUl  would  givs  employaoent  oppor- 
tunities to  sooM  40X>00  youths  in  their  home 
communities,  with  Federal  funds  financing 
half  their  wages.  Another  provision,  for  a 
Youth  Conssrvatlon  Corps,  would  take  about 
15.000  Jobleas  youths  off  the  streeta  and  give 
them  employment  in  our  national  parks  and 
other  places  where  their  services  are  needed. 

Finally,  the  third  iMrtion  of  the  President's 
youth  program  has  enbrmous  symbolic  sig- 
nificance because  it  chaUenges  youth  to  par- 
ticipate with  dedication  in  this  Nation's  mis- 
sion as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  major  aspect  of  this  program  is  the 
Peace  Corps.  Although  it  has  been  operat- 
ing Just  3  years,  it  has  won  world  renown. 
As  youthful  ambassadors  to  foreign  lands, 
the  younger  members  of  our  Feace  Corps 
hare  built  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  good- 
will for  us  and  have  had  their  own  lives 
enriched.  The  Peace  Corps  program  is  for 
citizens  aged  18  or  over — there  is  no  upper 
age  limit — who  wish  to  take  an  active  part 
in  what  President  Kennedy  called  "a  long 
twilight  struggle  *  *  *  a  struggle  against 
the  common  enemies  of  man;  tyranny,  por- 
erty.  disease  or  war  Itself."  One  of  the  great 
beneflta  of  a  domestic  version  of  the 


Corps— the  National  Service  Corps,  now  un- 
der serious  oonslderatlom  by  ttaa  Oongreas — 
would  be  to  incrsass  dtlaen  Interest  and  par- 
ticipation in  social  walfsrs. 

THS  FzzaiaawT's  KBtrcsnoM  paooaAM 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress  (Jan. 
39.  I96S).  President  Kennedy  vigorously 
outlined  a  bold  and  realistic  program  for 
American  education. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  administration  that 
the  doors  to  the  schoolhouse.  to  the  library, 
and  to  the  college  lead  to  the  richest  treas- 
ures of  our  open  society:  The  power  of 
knowledge:  the  Ualnlng  and  skills  necessary 
for  productive  employment;  the  wisdom,  the 
ideals,  and  the  culture  which  enrich  life: 
and  the  creative,  self -disciplined  understand- 
ing of  society  needed  for  good  citizenship  In 
today's  «>h*nging  and  challenging  world. 

The  administration's  program  includes 
Federal  aid  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education.  It  emphasizes  Improve- 
menta  in  tx>th  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
education.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  and 
creative  education  program  advanced  by  any 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  Oregon  should  again  be  in 
the  lead  here  with  both  Senator  Morse  and 
Representative  Green  having  introduced  the 
National  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963. 

The  proposals  represent  a  careful  reeval- 
uation  of  national  needs  and  national  pri- 
orities. 

Increasing  the  quality  and  availability  of 
education  U  vital  to  both  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  domestic  well-being.  A  free 
nation  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  standard 
of  excellence  set  in  tta  schools  and  colleges. 
Ignorance  and  llltteracy,  unskilled  workers, 
and  school  dropouts  are  failures  of  our  ed- 
ucational system.  They  breed  failures  in 
oxir  social  and  economic  system — delinquen- 
cy, unemployment,  chronic  dependence,  a 
waste  of  hxnnan  resources,  a  loss  of  produc- 
tive power  and  pinrhaslng  power,  arid  an 
increase  in  tax -supported  beneflta. 

The  loss  of  only  1  year's  income  because 
of  unemployment  is  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  IS  years  of  education  through  high  school. 
Failure  to  Improve  educational  performance 
Is  thus  not  only  poor  social  policy:  It  Is  poor 
economics. 

Only  10  percent  of  our  adulta  had  a  high 
schO(d  or  college  education  at  the  ttim  of 
the  century.  Ttxlay  such  an  education  has 
become  a  requirement  for  an  Increasing  niun- 
ber  of  jobs. 

Yet  nearly  40  percent  of  our  youths  is 
dropping  out  before  graduating  from  high 
school:  only  43  percent  of  our  adulta  has 
completed  high  school;  only  8  percent  of 
otir  adulta  has  completed  college;  and  only 
16  percent  of  our  young  people  is  currently 
completing  college. 

Improved  education  is  essential  to  give  new 
meaning  to  our  national  purpose  and  power 
in  the  new  age  of  science  and  space.  In 
the  last  20  years,  mankind  has  acquired 
more  scientific  information  than  in  all  pre- 
vious history.  Ninety  percent  of  all  the  scl- 
entlsta  that  ever  lived  Is  alive  and  working 
today. 

The  twisting  course  of  the  cOld  war  re- 
quires a  citizenry  that  understands  our  prin- 
ciples and  problems.  It  requires  skilled 
manpower  and  brainpower  to  matc^  the 
power  of  totalitarian  discipline.  It  requires 
a  scientific  effort  which  demonstrates  the 
superiority  of  freedom.  And  It  requires  an 
electorate  in  every  State  with  suttclently 
broad  horizons  and  sufficient  maturity  of 
judgment  to  guide  this  Nation  safely 
through  whatever  lies  ahead. 

From  every  point  of  view,  education  Is 
of  paramount  concern  to  the  national  in- 
terest as  well  as  to  each  Individual. 

The  growing  demands  of  modem  educa- 
tion make  it  necessary  to  expand  Federal 
aid  to  education  beyond  the  limited  number 


of  q>eeial  educational  programs  which  Con-- 
gress  has  enacted  over  the  jreats.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  cf  endless  de- 
bate over  all  the  complicated  and  sensitive 
questions  raised  by  each  new  proposal  on 
Federal  participation  in  educatkm.  TO  be 
sure,  theee  are  all  difficult  problems — but 
this  Nation  has  not  cooae  to  Ita  prsssnt  posi- 
tion of  leaderahlp  by  avoiding  hard  problems. 
We  are  at  a  point  in  history  «dwn  we  must 
face  and  reserve  these  problams. 

A  century's  experience  with  Federal  aid  to 
land-grant  colleges  has  demonstrated  that 
Federal  financial  participation  can  assist  edu- 
cational progress  and  growth  without  Fed- 
eral control.  In  the  last  decade,  experience 
under  the  National  Science  Foundation,  with  c 
the  National  Defense  ■ducatton  Act,  and 
with  programs  for  nssisting  federally  affected 
school  dlstrlcta  has  demonstrated  that  Fed- 
eral support  can  benefit  education  without 
leading  to  Federal  control  over  curriculum. 

Education  is  and  always  must  be  a  local 
responsibility.  It  thrives  best  when  nur- 
tured at  the  grassroota  of  our  democracy. 
But  In  our  present  era  of  economic  expan- 
sion, population  growth,  and  technological 
advance.  State,  local,  and  private  efforta  are 
Insufficient.  These  efforta  must  bs  relnf  orosd 
by  national  support.  If  American  education 
is  to  ylsld  a  maximum  of  individual  develop- 
ment and  national  well-being. 

The  program  for  American  education  pro- 
posed by  President  Keiuiedy  offers  Federal 
assistance  without  Federal  control.  It  pro- 
vides for  economic  growth,  manpower  devel- 
opment, and  progrees  toward  our  edacatlonal 
and  humanitarian  objectives.  It  socouracas 
the  Increase  of  the  knowledge,  skills,  atti- 
tudes, and  critical  Intelligence  neoeesary  for 
the  preeervation  of  our  society.  It  will  help 
keep  America  strong  and  safe  and  free.  The 
President  has  strongly  raoommanded  It  to 
the  Congress  for  hlgh-prtortty  action.  He 
asks  your  support  for  this  vital  measure. 

These  proposals  dealing  with  youth  and 
education  which  I  have  outlined  are  part  of 
a  bold  attempt  to  strengtiien  tha  role  of 
youth  in  society,  to  assure  to  aaeh  and  every 
child  (1)  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for 
adulthood;  (3)  the  opportunity  for  gainful 
and  productive  employment:  (S)  ths  oppor- 
tunity to  use  his  abUitlss  to  the  maximum; 
and  (4)  the  onrartunity  to  participate  in 
our  national  destiny. 

A  PaooaAM  roa  sxmoa  cribkhs 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  scale  we  have 
almost  18  million  senior  dtUens  for  whom 
the  President  has  also  proposed  a  dynamic 
program.  On  February  31  he  delivered  a 
message  on  aiding  ow  elderly  citizens. 

In  this  meesage.  In  addition  to  hospital 
Insurance  for  the  aged,  the  President  called 
for  a  new  grant  program  to  help  pUbUc  and 
voluntary  organizations  develop  various 
services  for  older  people  which  cannot  be 
financed  by  any  of  the  existing  grant  pro- 
grams. Grants  would  also  be  authorized 
for  research,  demonstration,  and  tralixlng 
prOjecta  leading  to  new  or  improved  pro- 
grams to  aid  older  people  and  for  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  and  equipment  of 
public  and  nonprofit  multipurpoee  recre- 
ational centers  for  the  elderly. 

Other  meastires  proposed  include  tax  re- 
forms which  would  lower  the  Federal  Income 
tax  liabilities  of  older  people  by  about  $790 
million;  changes  In  the  old-age  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  which 
would  raise  the  maximimi  earnings  base 
from  the  present  $4,800  to  $5,300  and  thus 
bring  higher  benefit  payments  to  those  who 
retire  In  the  future;  measm^s  to  Increase 
employment  opportunities  for  older  people; 
mo^  support  for  senior  citizens'  housing  and 
for  the  construction  of  nurslnf  homes;  and 
Improremente  in  tba  program  of  modlcal 
assistance  for  the  Indigent  aged,  as  well  as 
In  old-age  assistance. 
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Th9  President's  proposed  bomefront  pesos 
corps  would  give  mature  and  retired  people 
an  opportunity  to  Mrre  at  home  much  as 
the  Peace Oonm seiiea abroad. 

"Our  national  record  In  providing  (or  our 
aged  Is  a  proud  and  hopeful  one,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "but  It  can  and  miist  Improve. 
We  can  continue  to  more  forward — by  build- 
ing needed  Federal  programs — by  developing 
means  for  comprehensive  sctlon  In  our  com- 
munlUee — and  by  doing  all  we  can,  ss  a 
Natloa  and  as  Individuals,  to  enable  our 
■enlor  eltlaens  to  achieve  both  a  better 
standard  of  life  and  a  more  active,  useful, 
and  meanlngfxil  role  In  a  society  that  owea 
them  much  and  can  still  learn  much  from 
them." 

nrauc  wb^abb  cbanoss 


April  I 


Public  welfare  turned  to  a  new  coxirse 
with  the  historic  PubUc  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1963.  When  we  consider  how  that 
course  was  shaped,  we  reallae  again  how 
vital  it  Is  to  any  major  welfare  imdertaklng 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  public  and  pri- 
vate welfare  agencies  and  the  supp<»t  of  the 
oommunlty. 

Tou  will  recall  that  nearly  2  yesrs  ago.  the 
Department  of  Health,  BducaUon.  and  Wel- 
^r»  sought  advice  from  a  dlstlnglushed 
group  of  persons  on  what  the  Federal  Oov- 
wnment  could  do  to  Increaee  the  effective- 
ness of  public  welfare,  and  particularly  pub- 
lic esslstanoe  programs. 

The  recommendations  of  thU  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  other  advisory  groups  were  foun- 
dation stones  on  which  the  later  administra- 
tive actions  and  legislative  propoeals  were 
built.  Other  building  blocks  Included  a 
•PMlal  report  on  stepe  which  could  be  taken 
within  sartstlng  leglsIaUon.  the  counsel  of 
State  administrators  of  public  welfare,  the 
positions  taken  by  numerous  organisations 
In  OT  closely  related  to  welfare,  and  the 
wealth  ot  expertonee  developed  In  the  Stotes 
and  localities  over  the  last  few  years. 

Probably  never  before  In  the  history  of 
publle  welfare  In  this  country  had  a  more 
comprehensive  reexamination  taken  place 

The  administrative  dlrecUvae  which  took 
effect  last  year  were  aimed  at  developing  con- 
structive approaches  to  getting  people  off 
as^stance  where  possible  and  to  reetcrlng 
P^w^'Mial  Independence  to  the  great  majority 
who  are  too  old  or  Ul  or  disabled  to  be  self- 
supporting  or  who  are  still  in  chUdhood. 
They  centered  attention  on  the  family  unit 
and  our  need  to  help  make  it  a  more  stable 
and  stimulating  environment  for  children. 
They  were  designed  for  tightening  awl 
■treamlinlng  sgendes'  procedures,  so  thit 
Msistance  Is  available — as  intended— only  to 
thoee  who  sre  eligible  for  it. 

Then  came  the  1062  public  welfare  amend- 
menU  adopted  by  the  Ck)ngre8s  with  support 
fttJ«n  all  quarters.  When  the  President 
•Igned  that  measure  into  law  In  July  he 
called  it  "the  most  far-reaching  revision  of 
our  public  welfare  program  since  It  was 
enacted  in  1935." 

To  go  after  the  causes  of  dependency 

and  do  something  about  them — is  a  dlfflcult 
task.  How  nearly  we  reallae  our  goal  will 
depend  upon  whether  full  advantage  is  taken 
In  States  and  localiues  of  the  Federal  legis- 
lative and  administrative  changes  and  of  the 
additional  Federal  funds  now  avaUable. 

Oregon  has  a  number  of  distinct  advan- 
tages in  its  public  welfare  endeavors.  Tou 
have  two  eehools  of  social  work — one  under- 
graduate, the  other  graduate — which  have 
the  facxaty  and  the  experience  to  provide  vi- 
tally needed  leadership  and  training  oppor- 
tiuiltlee  in  pubUc  welfare.  Another  rich 
resource  Is  the  large  number  oi  persons  in 
the  Stote  in  both  public  and  private  wel- 
fare— laymen  and  professionals — who  un- 
derstand this  Held  and  have  the  ability  and 
wuilngness  to  make  creative  contributions 
to  it. 


If  all  tb««e  strengths  are  mustered,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Oregon  cannot  have  a  publle 
welfare  program  which  points  the  way  for 
other  States  In  promoting  family  well-be^g. 
preventing  the  children  now  living  in  de- 
prived circumstances  from  growing  !  up 
without  the  capacity  for  self-support,  |md 
aasxirlng  the  wise  use  of  public  money  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  community. 
Oregon's  participation  in  the  preeent  nation - 
widereview  of  ellglbUlty  in  the  aid  to  fam- 
ilies ■  with  dependent  children  progran)  is 
helping  the  Federal  Oovemment  carry  out 
its  on-going  responsibility  to  see  that  pub- 
lic assistance  funds  are  being  spent  for  the 
purposes  Intended  by  law.  \ 

The  new  public  welfare  legislation  tm- 
phasises  the  Importance  of  expanding  knd 
strengthening  services  In  a  number  of  ways. 
It  provides  for  the  doubling  of  Federal 
funds  for  child  welfare  services  over  the  z)ext 
"7  years  from  the  present  936  million  annually 
to  950  million. 

It  specifically  earmarks  some  of  the  clklld 
welfare  fimds  for  day-care  services  for  the 
children  of  working  mothers — $5  mlllloii  In 
1903  and  glO  million  in  19«4  and  each  year 
thereafter. 

It  provides  that  the  State  must  extend 
its  child  welfare  services  with  a  view  to  n»k- 
ing  available  by  July  1.  1975,  child  welfare 
services  In  all  pollUcal  subdivisions  of  the 
State. 

It  provides  for  coordination  between  the 
services  provided  under  the  child  welfare 
program  and  the  dependent  children  pro- 
gram "with  a  view  to  provision  of  wellare 
and  related  services  which  will  beet  promote 
the  welfare  of  such  children  and  their 
families." 

It  provides  that  In  the  assistance  cate- 
gories there  be  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  a  program  of  welfare  and  related 
Mrvlcee  for  each  child  who  receives  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  the 
particular  home  conditions  and  other  needs 
of  such  child. 

It  provides  for  increasing  the  Federal 
financial  share  from  50  to  75  percent  for  the 
social  services  and  training.  ^ 

PubUc  welfare  has  a  legal  responsibility  to 
provide  the  kinds  of  social  services  required 
to  assure  that  each  needy  child  has  a  family 
life  which  enooxirages  him  to  grow  up  to  re- 
^Kmsible  adulthood.  We  believe  that  the 
law  should  be  sdmlnistered  on  the  basis 
that  children  should  not  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  their  parenu. 

This  means  that  all  available  social  serv- 
ices should  be  used  to  improve  any  home 
situation  which  appears  to  threaten  a  child's 
weU-belng.  It  means  that,  if  these  efforts 
fall,  other  provisions  shoxild  be  employed, 
including  protective  payments  to  an  inter- 
ested third  party  capable  of  h^nrtiing  the  as- 
sUtance  grant  in  the  best  InteresU  of  the 
chUd  or  arrangemenU  for  foeter  or  Institu- 
tional care  with  Federal  sharing  In  the  cost 
if  removal  from  home  is  neceesary. 

Host  emphatically  it  means  that  aid  can- 
not be  denied  an  eligible  needy  child  be- 
cause of  unsatisfactory  home  conditions  so 
long  as  the  child  Is  left  in  that  home.  This 
principle,  laid  down  in  a  ruling  by  former 
Secretary  Flemming,  continued  by  former 
Secretary  Riblcoff,  and  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  again  this  year  Is  firmly 
fixed  now  In  the  basic  Social  Seciirity  Act. 
It  Is  a  principle  of  humanity  and  decency, 
Famlllee  receiving  public  assistance  are 
by  definiton  facing  serious  problems: 
Poverty;  the  breakup  of  the  family  vuilt  be- 
cause of  desertion,  divorce,  separation,  or 
death;  unemployment;  poor  h^th;  limited 
educaUon;  lack  of  skill  for  homemaklng  and 
chUd  care;  and  social  isolation. 

Such  famlllss  can  benefit  from  intensive 
services  which  bring  frequent  visits  and  oo^- 
■ultatlon  from  welfare  workers  and  the  ap- 


plication of  the  full  range  of  commiuilty 
services  and  reeources — aodal.  voeatlonaL 
educational,  health — as  individual  or  famlhr 
need  may  direct. 

Under  the  Uw  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
1903  enactment.  States  with  approved  plaiM 
for  public  assistance  were  enUtled  to  60- 
percent  Federal  participation  in  expendi- 
tures they  made  for  administration  of  their 
programs,  including  costa  ot  services  to  ap. 
pllcants  and  recipients.  Under  the  new 
amendmenu.  States  may  receive  76-perceat 
Federal  participation  In  certain  expenditures 
for  services  and  for  staff  training.  Services 
may  also  be  provided  for  persons  who  are 
likely  to  become  applicants  for  assistance  or 
for  those  who  recenUy  have  been  recipients 
of  assistance. 

StarUng  thU  July  1,  to  qualify  for  any 
76-percent  reimbursement  for  services  or  for 
staff  training,  each  SUte  will  have  to  pro- 
vide a  mliUmxim  content  ot  eervlces  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bduca- 
Uon. and  Welfare.  Some  addlUonal  services 
beyond  this  mlnlmiun  may  be  matched  at  the 
75-percent  rate  If  a  State  chooees  to  provide 
t^m.  From  Isst  September  untU  July  l, 
the  IdenUfied  services  can  be  reimbursed  st 
the  75-percent  rate  without  providing  the 
minimum  content  of  services.  The  general 
standards  required  for  75-percent  reimburse- 
ment of  service  costs  call  for  a  caseload  not 
in  excess  of  80  cases  per  worker,  for  at  least 
1  supervisor  for  5  caseworkers,  and  for 
vislUng  to  families  and  adults  with  specific 
problems  as  often  as  may  be  neceaaary  but 
in  any  event  at  IntervaU  not  exceeding  S 
months. 

We  know  that  at  the  outset  some  States 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  ultimate  stand- 
^^  'ully.  and  provision  is  made  for  pro- 
gressive st^M.  For  the  tooling- up  period 
prior  to  next  July  1,  a  State  may,  upon  proper 
jTistlflcaUon.  still  be  entlUed  to  75-percent 
Federal  parUclpaUon  in  properly  identified 
servlcee  and  training  expenditures  even 
though  the  standards  are  not  fully  met. 
During  this  period,  a  State  that  does  the 
beet  It  can  with  available  reeoiirces  and  has 
a  definite  plan  for  going  forward  with  an 
improved  service  program  will  get  reimbursed 
at  the  75-perc«nt  rate  for  thoee  specified 
services  which  it  actually  doee  provide  and 
in  addiUon.  will  get  76  percent  for  ita  train- 
ing activities.  After  July  1,  l»es.  a  State 
wUl  have  to  provide  certain  prescribed  serv- 
ices U  it  Is  to  receive  any  75-percent  par- 
ticipation. 

For  a  limited  period,  after  July  1.  19«3. 
a  State  may  hsve  temporary  standards  which 
are  different  and  leas  exacting  than  thoee 
ultimately  required.  But  standards  will  have 
to  be  strengthened  progressively  so  that  not 
later  than  July  1.  19«7.  every  State  will  have 
to  meet  fully  the  following: 

1.  Provide  that  the  full  range  of  preecrlbed 
servlcee  under  a  given  Utle  shaU  be  available 
to  all  famlllee  and  adulta  with  the  defined 
special  problems  or  needs. 

2.  Provide  for  caseload  and  case  super- 
visory Standards  that  Insrire  time  and  case 
supervUlon  necessary  for  the  effecUve  pro- 
vision of  services,  namely,  not  to  exceed  80 
cases  per  worker  and  5  workers  for  l  case 
supervisor  (or  the  equivalent  where  mixed 
service  and  nonkervlce  cases  are  carried ) . 

For  an  initial  period  up  to  July  l,  19«4. 
cost-allocation  methods  are  provided  which 
are  designed  to  minimize  the  work  required 
of  States  in  IdenUfylng  those  activities 
which  are  subject  to  the  75-percent  rate. 
Only  thoee  costa  for  staff  dlrecUy  involved 
in  providing  services  and  the  coet  of  pur- 
chase of  services  from  other  State  agenclee 
are  subject  to  the  75-percent  rate.  The  pol- 
icy permlu  States  to  make  functional  direct 
charges  of  the  entire  coet  of  personnel  serv- 
lcee and  travel  of  caseworkers  and  casework 
supervi«>rs  whose  assigned  caseloads  include 
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only  oaaae  with  epectfled  problems,  without 
the  neoeaalty  Cor  a  q^eolal  ahowlng  ot  the 
unount  and  kind  of  work  actually  par- 
formed  on  theae  casss.  This  dlrectHcharge 
method  for  esiikiee  would  also  be  appUoable 
to  Statea  tfeetlag  tp  include  aU  families  re- 
ceiving aid  to  famillaa  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. States  not  utUlalng  the  functional 
direct-charge  method  are  given  a  choice  of 
two  tlirtp"***^  methods  for  claiming  that 
portion  of  their  ezpendituree  which  is  sub- 
ject to  7S-peroent  reimbursement. 

Hm  new  law  clearly  seta  forth  the  im- 
portant new  policy  that  the  training  of 
public  sselitanne  personnsl  employed  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  in  the  State  or  local 
■geocy  will  be  reimbursed  at  75  percent  in- 
stead of  the  previous  50  percent.  Under  the 
mstrucUons  implementing  this  new  provi- 
sion, we  will  pay  76  percent  of  the  cost  of 
any  of  the  following: 

1.  State  or  local  staff  development  servlees. 

a.  Agency  training  assslons  In  which  the 
oootent  deals  with  pubUc  assistance  such 
as  the  cost  of  (^)eratlng  training  centers, 
payment  to  outsids  experto  to  conduct  spe- 
cial couress,  and  expenses  of  staff  while  at- 
tending such   training. 

3.  Field  instruction  unite  including  both 
aaiuim  and  rental  ot  space. 

4.  educational  leave  including  salary  and 
educational  ooete  paid  to  the  employee  or 
to  an  educational  institution. 

The  significance  of  the  change  from  60-  to 
75-percent  relmbvffsement  can  easily  be  un- 
derestimated unices  one  stops  a  moment  to 
figure  out  the  real  importance  of  the  change. 
Under  the  60-percent  provision  a  State  re- 
oelvee  1  Federal  dollar  for  each  dollar  the 
State  pute  up.  But  under  the  75-percent 
provision  the  State  receives  8  Federal  dollars 
for  1  State  dollar.  Thus,  with  the  same 
amount  of  State  funds,  the  total  available 
for  aervlcea  and  training  can  be  doubled. 

To  promote  family  stability,  the  new  legis- 
lation continues  for  8  years  last  year's  ex- 
perimental program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  paymente  when  the 
father  Is  willing  and  able  to  work  but  un- 
able to  find  a  Job — a  breakaway  from  the 
traditional  concept  pf  help  only  upon  the 
abaence  of  the  father  from  the  home,  a  con- 
cept that  encouraged  numy  frantic  and  des- 
perate unemployed  fathers  to  desert  their 
families  so  thst  they  could  obtain  AFDC 
paymente. 

The  new  provisions  for  work  training  for 
jobless  parente  can  offer  them  opportunities 
to  learn  new  skills  or  conserve  those  bablte 
and  talente  which  they  already  have  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  contributing  members  of 
society.  For  the  minority  of  assistance  re- 
clplente  able  to  work,  this  is  an  important 
step  forward. 

The  new  legislstlon  also  provides  for  the 
funding  of  demonstrstlon  projecto.  intro- 
duces incentivee  to  work  by  allowing  certain 
Income,  and  improves  the  adequacy  of  pay- 
mente. 

In  formulating  Federal  legislative  pro- 
posals and  priorities  for  198S,  the  adminis- 
tration haa  been  g\iided  by  these  general 
principles: 

1.  PubUc  welfare  must  continue  to  become 
more  service-oriented.  It  must  put  renewed 
emphasis  on  rehabilitation.  It  must  em- 
phasize prevention  of  dependency. 

3.  Public  welfare  must  provide  services  to 
persons  before,  during,  and  after  receipt  of 
assistance. 

3.  Public  welfare  must  coordinate  Ite  serv- 
ices more  effectively.  An  important  step  in 
this  direction  was  taken  at  the  Federal  level 
in  January  when  the  Welfare  Administration 
was  created  as  a  major  operating  unit  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare. All  the  Department's  programs  that 
have  a  major  welfare  component  are  now 
brought  together  as  an  operating  entity  so 


that  there  will  be  greater  eoorrtlnatten  c€  the 
servlcee  ot  the  ^nreau  ot  Family  aerrloea, 
the  Children's  Bureau,  the  OSce  ot  Aging, 
the  Ottos  ot  Juvenile  DiAinquenoy  and  Touth 
Development,  and  the  Cuban  refugee  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  Dr.  Xllen  Winston,  far- 
mer public  welfare  commissioner  of  North 
Carolina,  is  the  .new  Commissioner  of  Wel- 
fare. One  of  her  major  objectives  is  to 
strengthen  the  services  all  these  programs 
can  offer  to  States. 

4.  Public  welfare  must  be  more  commu- 
nity conscious — more  public  relations  con- 
scioxis.  It  must  explain  more  effectively  to 
the  taxpayer  what  it  is  doing  and  why — and 
why  it  is  not  doing  many  things  that  are 
necessary.  It  must  explain  to  welfare  re- 
clplento  what  welfare  is  and  what  it  Is  try- 
ing to  do. 

6.  Public  welfare  must  reexamine  ita  oper- 
ations, reassess  ite  preeent  methods,  and  sim- 
plify Ite  bookkeeping  to  put  the  needs  of 
welfare  reclplente  and  the  prevention  of  de- 
pendency foremost  in  the  minds  of  every 
person  In  the  agency.  This  may  mean  dis- 
carding some  fond  notion  somebody  may 
have  held  for  years  and  elevated  into  a  prin- 
ciple. I  do  not  think  there  is  a  principle— 
if  it  is  sound — ^whlch  cannot  stand  a  new, 
cold,  hard  scrutiny;  if  it  cannot  stand  such 
a  scrutiny,  probably  it  wasnt  so  souhd  to 
begin  with. 

6.  Public  welfare  must  be  more  experi- 
mental, more  creative,  more  reeearch  minded. 

CKAWOXS    Of    OLD-SOB    AaBISTSWCB 

The  ^>eciflc  proposals  which  Preeldent 
Kennedy  has  recommended  in  old-age  aaalst- 
ance  are  as  follows: 

1.  Ths  Statse  would  be  permitted  to  make 
old-age  assistance  paymente  to  third  persons 
concerned  with  the  welfare  ot  the  OAA  re- 
clplente when  the  reclplente,  because  at 
physical  or  mental  condition,  are  unable  to 
manage  their  money.  State  agendee  would 
cloeely  supervise  theee  cases. 

3.  The  Federal  provisions  relating  to  OAA 
would  be  amended  to  require  that  Statea 
eetablleh  an  agency  to  aet  standards  for 
rental  housing  occupied  by  redptonte  of  old- 
age  assistance.  This  provision  would  be- 
come effective  July  1.  1988.  It  Is  similar  to 
a  provision  adopted  by  Congrees  In  1960 
relating  to  institutions. 

8.  To  help  the  Federal-State  public  wel- 
fare programs  meet  more  adequately  the 
needs  of  people.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  be  amended  to  prohibit  a  resi- 
dence requirement  of  more  than  8  years 
(out  of  the  last  9)  as  of  January  1,  1988, 
and  of  more  than  1  year  as  of  January  1, 
1970. 

4.  It  is  proposed  that  the  4a-day  limita- 
tion In  titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  be  deleted.  This  would  enable  the  States 
to  initiate  or  continue  assistance  to  persons 
who  are  patiente  in  general  medical  institu- 
tions because  of  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis 
or  psychosis  without  limitation  as  to  the  time 
they  may  be  in  such  an  institution. 

6.  As  a  condition  of  plan  approval  for  old- 
age  assistance  and  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged,  each  State  wouM  be  required  to  make 
available  medical  services  for  CAA  reclplente 
at  least  equal  to  those  available  under  MAA. 
Nothing  in  the  proposal  would  prevent  a 
State  from  having  more  care  under  old-age 
assistance  than  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged. 

All  this  legislative,  financial,  and  adminis- 
trative encouragement  to  more  and  better 
services  is  a  tremendous  challenge  to  public 
welfare  personnel,  to  legislators,  to  social 
workers  in  public  and  private  agenclee.  and 
to  schools  of  social  work.  Will  Oragon  accept 
this  challenge?  We  in  the  Department  hope 
it  will.  We  offer  our  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion to  make  this  new  effort  a  success. 

It  is  going  to  require  more  staff,  more 
money,   and   the   cooperation   of   the  State 


agency,  the  Governor,  the  leglalature,  the 
preee    and  you. 

There  ts  no  magic  in  the  tiae  of  sodal 
servloee  to  brtng  new  strength  to  dependent 
persons.  And  we  cannot  expect  quick  re- 
sulta,  however  much  we  might  hope  for  them. 
It  will  not  be  poestble  within  a  few  twwiths 
to  realise  the  full  potentials  of  rehabilitation 
services.  Yet.  I  am  s\ire  that  the  enthtMl- 
astic  support  which  has  been  Inqilred  by 
these  objectives  will  mean  measurable  prog- 
ress In  the  near  future. 

Twenty  years  ago  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
in  his  famous  "Four  nreedoms"  speech,  said 
there  is  nothing  -nysterlous  about  the 
foundations  of  a  healthy,  strong  democracy. 
He  said:  "The  basic  thlnga  expected  by  our 
people  of  their  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems are  simple.  They  are:  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  youth  and  for  others;  Jobe 
for  thoee  who  can  work;  security  for  thoee 
who  need.lt;  th.  ndlng  of  special  privilege 
for  the  few;  the  preeervatlon  of  dvll  liberties 
for  aU;  the  enjoyment  of  the  frulto  of  eel- 
entlflc  pt  ogress  in  a  wMer  and  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living,  "nieee  are  the  sim- 
ple and  basic  things  that  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  tumsoll  and  unbelievable 
ccmplezlty  of  our  modem  world.  The  inner 
and  ahl<t1ng  strength  of  our  economic  and 
polittcal  syetams  le  dependent  upon  the  de- 
gree to  which  they  fulfill  theee  expectations.'' 

Many  i-tw  gains,  many  advancee  have  been 
made  In  ttte  two  decades  since  thsee  words 
ware  aponn.  But  the  gains  we  have  made 
only  point  the  way  to  others  that  must  toe 
won  if  poverty  and  dependency  are  to  be 
abolished  and  the  basic  hxmum  expectations 
of  the  American  people  are  to  be  fulfilled  in 
a  democratic,  free  enterprise  society. 

ToBAT's  HasLTK  sWD  BsDcanoN  Nksbs 

(ByWilbur  J.  Oohen) 

I  am  glad  to  come  here  as  an  ofllcial  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  q>eak  to  an  or- 
ganization whoee  predominant  concern  is 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  ita 
commimity. 

Thwe  is  nothing  strange  about  this  at  all. 
TO  me  it  simply  polnta  up  the  fact  that  we 
have  learned  that  our  communities,  acting 
alone,  cannot  solve  all  their  own  problems. 

A  community  eanilbt,  for  instanoe.  1^  it- 
self cleanse  the  polluted  water  that  flows 
into  (M-  throxigh  It.  It  cannot  raise  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  people  moving  into  it. 
It  cannot,  by  itself,  effectively  prevent  the 
introduction  of  disease  from  sources  beyond 
ite  control.  It  cannot  effectively  control  the 
adulterated  foods  and  unsafe  drugs  that  are 
produced  beyond  ite  boundariee. 

Thus,  we  have  learned  that  many  of  our 
community  problems  call  for  planning,  stxidy, 
and  even  action,  on  the  part  of  all  the  com- 
munities in  a  given  area  or  in  the  Nation. 
It  is  quite  logical,  therefore,  that  communi- 
ties are  working  with  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  act  in  their  jolift 
and  common  intereste. 

This  concept  is  especially  reflected  in  the 
work  of  the  Department  I  represent — the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare. Much  of  what  we  do  is  done  in  part- 
nwshlp  vrlth  State  and  local  govemmente 
and  Involves  problem  areas  of  nations  I  con- 
cern or  of  such  scope  or  complexity  that 
Federal  leadership  and  assistanoe  Is  needed. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  health  of  Uie 
people  of  Portland.  Good  health  is  their 
nu>st  valxied  possession,  for  without  good 
health  nothing  else  matters  vary  much. 

The  Department's  wotk  In  the  flekl  of 
health  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
seek  ways  to  maintain  good  health  by  pre- 
venting thoee  conditiooe  which  are  detri- 
mental to  health.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
seek  ways  to  improve  the  health  oC  thoee 
who  are  ill  or  injured. 

There  are  many  wajrs  we  go  about  this 
job. 
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Day  In  and  day  out  our  p«oplt  In  the  Pub- 
lie  Haalth  Senrloe  work  to  kaop  <!■■■■■  fnm 
batac  tvoogtot  Into  tbe  UMted  mat—  miiiI 
tiMM  Into  PartlanL  Tk««  to  a  eo^rtaat 
tight  aorventaic  of  tho  pM^to  «c«Mlac  vw 
txMdara.  PTMBttloiM  an  lAlun  to  kMp  dli- 
e«M  tram  baliic  Introduead  Into  ttito  oonntry 
titfougb  Impartad  food  stuff,  manufaeturad 
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dental,  and  ottiar  haalth 
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Our  Vood  and  Drug  Admlntotratlon  guards 
tpgf  health  of  all  Awmrii^ne — iiw.iiwnt>j  ^ho 
people  of  Portland — by  aemrlng  ua  of  the 
purity  and  safety  of  our  food  and  drugs  no 
msttgr  where  they  are  produced. 

Our  environment — the  air  ««  breathe,  our 
crater,  the  plaoea  we  work  and  play — has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  our  haalth.  Here,  too, 
the  DqiMLrtment — along  with  States  s»vd 
local  oonununlUee— to  rworklag  to  provide 
better  waste  treatment  to  assure  a  pure  and 
ptontlful  supply  of  water;  to  rid  the  air  of  the 
poUutton  that  Interferes  with  our  health. 
■atety.  eainf«)rt.  and  enjoyment:  to  guard 
Malnst  overexposure  to  radloacUve  sub- 
atancea  being  releaaed  as  we  begin  to  make 
lue  of  nuclear  energy. 

We  work  toward  assuring  fionimiinltUw 
that  the  factllltlee  they  need  are  erettotTlc 
arte<iuat»  bospitato  and  nuzslag  farillttoe  In 
■UBetoat  numbers.  to«<ihi«ig  fstitllttos.  up- 
to  Hate  dtognoatlo  and  tterapeatto  equip- 
ment, and  the  suppUes  to  back  un  the 
farmttoe. 

Tbe  Department  to  reeponeibie  for  provid- 
ing leadcrahip,  guidance,  aad  funds  to  the 
StfttM  to  that  they  may  aaaist  handicapped 
dtlaena  In  finding  a  new  way  of  life  through 
vooatinwal  rehabilitation. 

Tbe  Department,  through  Ita  National  In- 
sUtutes  or  Bealth,  to  investing  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  intensive  re- 
aearoh  to  h^  many  reaUae  the  age-old 
dream  of  conquering  dlseaee.  Under  con- 
centrated attack  are  such  major  problems  as 
heart  dlseaee,  arthritto,  cancer,  mental  111- 
neas,  blindness,  and  a  host  of  other  maladies 
that  have  plagued  mankind  throughout 
history. 

•  Tet  deqDlte  aU  that  the  Federal  Oovmi- 
ment,  the  States,  local  communltiee.  and 
private  organizations  and  individuato  are 
doing,  we  are  still  faced  with  formidable 
problems  in  oxir  drive  for  better  health. 

President  Kennedy,  in  hto  message  of 
Pebruary  7  to  the  Congrees  cm  health,  said: 
"Bach  improvement  ratoea  our  horiaons- 
each  suooees  enablea  us  to  concentrate  more 
on  the  remaining  dangers,  and  on  new  chal- 
lenges and  threato  to  health.  Some  of  theee 
new  challenges  result  from  our  «k»th«», 
envlroDznent.  some  from  new  habits  and 
aetlvitlea.  The  Federal  Oovemment  has 
stlmutoted  much  of  the  lecent  piinueM  in 
medical  reeearch.  without  interference  with 
edantlflc,  academic,  or  individual  liberty. 
Our  taak  now  to  to  be  equaUy  deetoive  in 
putting  thto  knowledge  into  practice." 

In  effect,  the  President  to  suggesting  to 
the  Congress  that  the  Federal  Government 
give  greater  reeognltkm  to  iu  responsibili- 
ties in  the  field  of  health;  espeetolly  with 
respect  to  many  of  the  health  problems  now 
upon  us  or  which  wiU  be  upon  us  imlfs 
sonething  to  done. 

Par  esampto.  even  to  retain  our  present 
ratio  of  physietons  and  dentists  to  poputo- 
tlon  will  require,  over  the  next  10  years,  a 
50-pcrcent  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  peo- 
pto  graduated  from  our  »wh«<^'^  schooto  and 
a  100-peroent  Increaae  in  the  number  of 
dental  graduatea. 

Unlees  we  faoe  up  to  thto  situation  now, 
there  will  be  more  than  S,000  peopto  per 
family  physician  by  1970— as  eompaiad  with 
1,800  people  per  family  physician  in  IMO. 

To  prepare  for  oar  future.  President  Ken- 
nedy reeommends  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment assist  in  the  financing  of  the  eonstmc- 
tion   and   expansion   of   teaching   facilities 


Just  as  MssnMiI  as  prafsarional  people  tp 
oiir  health  to  adequate  health  facllitlee  in 
which  they  may  put  their  knowledge  Into 
practice. 

For  le  years,  the  Pederal  Government  hab 
been  assisting  financially  In  the  eonstructioh 
of  health  facilities  through  the  HUl-Burtoh 
Act. 

Here  in  Portland,  for  example,  over  tl  mil- 
lion in  Hill-Burton  funds  were  used  In  the 
oonstmctlon  of  your  $4  million  Kmanuel 
Hospital  and  School  of  Nursing.  HlIl-Burton 
will  also  pay  •3M,000  toward  the  addition  to 
yoxir  Providence  Hospiui.  Altogethier,  lOJ- 
moet  tS  million  In  Hill-Burton  funds  have 
been  spent  on  14  different  medical-facUltt 
construction  projecto  In  Portland. 

But.  devlte  the  addition  of  375,000  hoeiJIj- 
tal  beds  to  thto  country's  medical  faclllUea 
with  assistance  from  Hill-Burton  fund*, 
there  to  stm  a  serious  shortage.  In  part 
brought  about  by  ow  rapidly  expanding 
population. 

President  Kezuiedy  has  reconunended. 
therefore,  that  the  HlU-Burton  Act,  which 
to  due  to  expire  June  90,  1M4.  be  extended 
for  5  years.  And.  In  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  deterioration  and  obsolescence  many 
of  our  older  hoepltalB  face,  the  Hlll-Burtoa 
Act  should  be  modified  so  that  Federal  flnan* 
clal  asiistanee  would  be  provided  for  mod«- 
emlatng  or  replacing  old  hoepltato  and  other 
bealth  fadimes. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  work  our  Pood  and 
Drug  Admintotration  doee  in  protecting  our 
health.  It  eould  do  an  even  better  job  for 
ue  If  its  authority  was  broadened,  as  Pre^ 
dent  Kennedy  reconunended  in  hto  healtlt 
message,  to  require  proof  of  both  safety  and 
fffeniieiiees  of  therapeutic  devloee  before 
marketing  and  to  require  cosmetics  to  bd 
tested  and  proved  safe  before  they  are  mari 
kated.  Thto.  and  similar  authority,  wo^ld 
oomptament  the  additional  powers  given  the 
FDA  last  year  under  the  Kefauver-Harrto 
drug  oontrol  amendments  which  set  >«g>>T 
standards  of  safety,  honesty,  and  eAeacy  in 
the  manufacture  and  aato  of  preeerlpUon 
drugs  and  new  drugs  of  all  kinds. 

Am  roLLimoH 
Another  health  problem  of  concern  to 
the  Department  to  the  steady  rise  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  rapid  changee  in  tech- 
nology and  the  accelerating  movement  of 
the  poputotlon  into  metropcditan  areas  ex- 
poee  the  popxUatlon  to  health  haaards. 
Kvery  day.  actions  by  individuals,  by  indus- 
try, and  by  government  shape  aad  change 
man's  environment — and  increaae  our  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  such  actloos  are 
taken  with  due  consideration  of  their  health 
effects. 

Thto  to  especially  true  of  air  pollution. 
Air  pollution  has  been  linked  to  a  consider- 
able niunber  of  bunum  *nin^nts  *i^p^i«iiy 
in  older  people.  In  addition,  the  garbage 
and  wastes  and  byproducts  we  discharge  into 
our  air  cause  about  $11  billion  dollars  worth 
of  damage  every  year  in  the  United  Statee. 
Preaident  Kennedy  has  requeeted  legisla- 
tion authorizing  HEW  to  intensify  its  re- 
search into  the  causes,  effects,  and  control 
of  air  pollution;  to  provide  fin»TnM«|  assist- 
ance through  project  gran  to  to  local  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  so  that  they  can 
initute  or  Improve  their  oontrol  programs; 
to  study  the  Interstate  or  nationwide  signifi- 
cance of  air  pcdiutlon;  and  to  take  action 
to  abate  interstate  air  pollution  along  the 
saneral  llnea  of  the  exlattng  water  pollution 
oontrrt  enforcement  measuree. 

Senator  MsTranrs  Wsussauaa  has  Intro- 
duced a  bin  (8.  1000)  which  wooild  carry 
out  the  President's  recommendations. 


Am  BcncTAi.  aarAaaanoM 
Hot   all   health   problems,   of   oouree    are 
phyalcal,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Prertdeut 

K^iedy  In  hto  special  nineesgi  to  the  Oon- 
greas  on  mental  lllne«  and  mental  retarda- 
tloa— the  first  such  presidential  mewage  m 
tbe  history  of  thto  NaUon. 

■**•  b«rt  of  the  program  Preaident  Ken- 
nedy reconunends  to  combat  "^•^tat  illness 
to  the  concept  thst  many  fonas  aad  degrees 
of  mental  iiinees  can  be  prevented  or  amello- 
rated  more  effectively  through  eanmivnlty- 
ortented  preventlre,  diagnostic,  tnatment 
and  rehabUlUtlon  servleee.  Thto  to  a  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  view  that  such 
■ervlces  could  best  be  provided  by  a  mental 
Institution. 

*  ??^?***"^'  "••  PtopomiM  relating  to  men- 
tal Ulnees  are  designed  to  tooneh  a  national 
mental  health  program  that  takes  into  ac- 
coxmt  not  only  current  needs  in  existing 
faeilltlea  and  programs  but  also  tbe  pro- 
J«5ted  future  mental  health  neecto  of  the 
Nauon.  The  Federal  Government  would 
participate  in  the  programs  by  giving  flnan- 
dal  asatotanoe  for  the  construction  and  staff- 
ing of  the  oommunlty  mental  health  eentera 
and  by  greatly  Increasing  Ita  support  of  re- 
eearch to  assure  long-term  advances  in  the 

L»!!?."°°'  <"»«»<**«.  treatment,  aad  reha- 
bUltaUoB  of  the  mentally  m. 

Similar  efforta  are  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

HoanrsL  insusamcs 

Another  important  feature  erf  the  Presi- 
dents haalth  program  to  hto  proposal  for 
hospital  Insurance  protecUon  fcr  aged  per- 
sons through  the  social  security  system 
Considering  the  facts  that  aged  peopto  re- 
quire, on  the  average,  three  ttmes  as  much 
hoepltalisatloa  as  younger  poepto  and  yet 
have  only  about  half  as  much  Inooae,  the 
addition  of  hospital  Insurance  to  ■~'«ft'i  se- 
curity to  urgenUy  needed  to  protect  the  ec<^ 
nomic  freedom  and  security  of  older  dtl- 
«ens.  Kvery  person  eligible  for  ho^tal 
beneflU  would  be  given  a  card  much  like  the 
cards  now  provided  hospitalization  insurance 
subscribers  to  identify  him  upon  admission 
to  a  hoapltal  or  nursing  home. 

Hospitals,  skilled  nursing  facllitlee,  and 
community  health -eervlce  organizations 
would  be  paid  for  the  rcaeonabto  eosta  of 
the  services  they  furnished.  There  would 
be  little  difference  between  the  proceduree 
under  the  proposed  program  and  those  al- 
ready set  up  and  accepted  by  bospitsJs  in 
connection  with  Blue  Cross  programs. 

Every  hospital  which  to  accredited  by  the 
Joint  Commission  of  Accreditation  of  Hoe- 
pltato (a  nongovemment,  profceslonal  orga- 
nization) wo\Ud  automaUcaUy  be  able  to 
participate,  provided  the  hospital  had  an 
arrangement  for  reviewing  the  utilization  of  ' 
its  services  and  facilities. 

Approprtoto  State  agencies  would  play  an 
Important  role  in  determining  which  non- 
aocredlted  hospitals  and  which  skilled  nurs- 
ing facUlUes  would  be  eligible  to  participate 
These  Stata  agencies  would  also  provide  con- 
sxUtaUve  services  to  those  institutions  to 
help  them  qualify. 

The  President's  proposed  Insurance  pro- 
gram would  not  be  socialized  medicme.  Nor 
would  It  lead  to  socialized  medicine.  It  U 
simply  a  national  program  to  help  older 
people  pay  hospital  and  related  health -care 
bills. 

Older  people  who  would  be  entitled  to 
beneflta  under  the  program  would  continue 
to  choose  their  own  doctors.  Just  as  now.  If 
an  elderly  person's  doctor  decided  that  hto 
patient  needed  hoepltal  care,  the  patient  and 
hto  doctor — not  the  Government — would  de- 
termtoe  what  hoepltal  be  entered.  Just  as 
now. 

The  proposed  program  would  simply  be  a 
means  of  paying  for  oertam  scrvlees.  not  a 
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means  of  providing  theee  eervlces.  The  serv- 
ices themselTss  would  be  provided  in  the 
same  way  they  are  now.  Tbey  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  same  institutions  and  the  same 
profeeslonal  personnel. 

As  with  Blue  Ooas,  the  only  dlffereaee  re- 
sulting from  the  program  wmild  be  in  how 
the  blUs  got  paid.  In  fact,  persons  over  6S 
who  were  already  insured  under  a  private 
health  Insurance  plan  providing  the  sams 
beneflto  plus  some  other  protection  could 
continue  \mder  that  plan  and  receive  their 
basic  social  security  hospital  insurance  in 
that  way. 

In  short,  what  to  proposed  to  a  program  of 
hospital  Insurance,  with  specified  beneflta, 
for  people  over  00.  It  Is  not  a  program  under 
which  hospitals  and  niusing  homes  would  be 
taken  over  by  the  Oovemment  or  run  by  the 
Oovernment.  It  to  not  a  program  under 
which  doctors  would  be  working  for  the 
Government  under  Government  supervision. 

It  Is  not  a  program  of  soctollsed  medicine. 

The  program  would  have  no  effect  on  Jm 
retotlonshlp  between  the  doctor  and  hto  pa- 
tient. It  would  not  cover  the  fees  for  the 
services  of  private  physicians  in  home  ot 
office. 

The  only  difference  would  be  that  a  doc- 
tor could  refer  an  elderly  person  to  the  hoe- 
pltal knowing  that  the  bulk  of  the  bill  would 
be  paid  through  tbe  hoepltal  Insurance  pro- 
gram— that  the  patient  would  not  have  to 
exhaust  hto  savings  or  go  Into  debt. 

If  the  patient  required  nursing-home  care 
following  hospttallzatlon.  the  doctor  could 
recommend  such  care  knowing  that  the  bill 
would  be  paid  through  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program. 

Or,  if  the  doctor  considered  that  the  beet 
'  course  for  the  patient  would  be  vlsltlng- 
ntirse  tervlces  or  other  health  servleee  in  the 
patient's  own  home,  he  could  reconunend 
thto,  knowing  that  the  bills  would  be  paid 
through  the  hospital  Insiu-ance  program. 

In  still  another  situation.  If  the  doctor 
considered  that  the  patient  needed  extensive 
diagnostic  services  as  an  ou^Mtlent  of  a 
hospital,  he  could  arrange  thto,  knowliig  that 
the  bulk  of  the  costa  would  be  paid  through 
the  hospital  Insurance  program. 

Hoepltal  Insurance  under  soctol  security — 
reinforced  by  private  savings  and  private 
health  Insurance  and  supplemented  where 
necessary  by  medical  care  through  public  as- 
sistance— would  become  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  high  cost  of  illnese  In  old 


KDOCATIOM 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  concern  of  our 
Department  and  of  the  present  administra- 
tion— ed  uca  tl  on . 

Today,  we  are  facing  a  twofold  challenge 
In  education  that,  luiless  met.  can  hamper 
our  national  growth.  We  have  today  more 
studenta  than  ever  before,  and  their  num- 
ber Is  increasing.  At  the  same  time,  the 
relentless  progress  of  our  technology  to  de- 
manding higher  levels  of  education  and 
training  for  everyone  concerned. 

In  hto  special  meesage  to  the  Congress 
(January  29.  1903)  President  Kennedy  vigor- 
ously outlined  a  bold  and  realistic  program 
for  American  education,  llie  Preeldent 
pointed  out:  "Education  to  the  keystone  in 
the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress.  Nothing 
has  contributed  more  to  the  enlargement  of 
thto  Nation's  strength  and  opportunities  than 
our  traditional  system  of  free,  universal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  coupled 
with  widespread  availability  ol  college  edu- 
caUon." 

The  Preeldent  bellevee  that  tbe  doors  to 
the  schoolhouse.  to  the  library,  and  to  the 
college  lead  to  the  richest  treasures  of  our 
open  society;  To  the  power  of  knowledge — 
to  the  training  and  sklUs  necessary  for  pro- 
ductive employment — to  tbe  wisdom,  the 
ideato.  and  the  culture  which  enrich  life— 


and  to  the  creative,  eelf-dlsoiplined  imder- 
standlng  of  society  needed  for  -good  citlasn- 
staip  in  today's  changing  and  ohallenglng 
world. 

The  Prealdent's  program  Includes  Federal 
aid  for  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education.  It  emphasless  improvemento  in 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  education. 
It  to  the  most  comprehensive  and  creative 
education  program  advanced  by  any  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

The  proposato  repreeent  a  careful  reevalu- 
atlon  of  national  needs  and  national  pri- 
oritise. 

Increasing  the  quaUty  and  avaUabillty  of 
education  to  vital  to  both  our  national  se- 
curity and  our  domestic  well-being.  A  free 
nation  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  standard 
of  excellence  set  In  Its  schools  and  colleges. 
Ignorance  and  illiteracy,  unskilled  workers 
and  school  dropouts — these  and  other  fall- 
\ires  of  our  educational  system  breed  fail- 
ures in  our  social  and  economic  system: 
Delinquency,  unemplojrment,  chronic  de- 
pendence, a  waste  of  hiunan  resources,  a  loss 
of  productive  power  and  purchasing  power, 
and  an  Increase  in  tax-supported  benefito. 
The  loss  of  only  1  year's  Income  because  of 
unemployment  Is  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  12  years  of  education  through  high  school. 
Failure  to  Improve  educational  performance 
to  thus  not  only  poor  social  policy;  It  to  poor 
economics. 

Only  10  percent  of  oiu*  adulta  had  a  high 
school  or  college  education  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Today  such  an  education  has 
become  a  requirement  for  an  increasing 
niunber  of  Jobs.  Tet  nearly  40  percent  of 
our  youths  to  dropping  out  before  gradiiat- 
ing  from  high  school;  only  43  percent  of  oxu 
adulta  has  completed  high  school;  only  8 
percent  of  our  adulta  has  completed  college: 
and  only  16  percent  of  our  young  people  to 
ciurently  completing  college. 

Recent  research  has  shown  that  one  of 
the  meet  beneficial  of  all  investmenta  to 
education,  accounting  for  some  40  percent 
of  the  Nation's  growth  and  productivity  in 
recent  years.  It  to  an  Investment  which 
yields  a  substantial  ret\im  in  the  higher 
wages  and  pxirchasing  power  of  trained  work- 
ers, in  the  new  producte  and  techniques 
which  come  from  skilled  minds,  and  In  the 
constant  expansion  of  this  Nation's  store- 
house of  useful  knowledge. 

Improved  education  to  essential  to  give 
new  meaning  to  our  national  pxirpoee  and 
power  In  the  new  age  of  science  and  space. 
In  the  last  20  years,  mankind  has  acquired 
more  scientific  information  than  in  all  pre- 
vious history.  Ninety  percent  of  aU  the 
sclentlsta  that  ever  lived  are  alive  and  work- 
ing today.  Vast  stretehes  of  the  unknown 
are  being  explored  every  day  for  military, 
medical,  commercial,  and  other  reasons. 

The  twtotlng  tpurse  of  the  cold  war  re- 
quires a  citizenry  that  imderstands  our  prin- 
ciples and  problems.  It  requires  skilled  man- 
power and  brainpower  to  match  the  power 
of  totalitarian  discipline.  It  requires  a 
scientific  effort  which  demonstrates  the  su- 
periority of  freedom.  And  It  requires  an 
electorate  in  every  State  with  sufllcienUy 
broad  horizons  and  sufficient  maturity  of 
Judgment  to  guide  thto  Nation  safely  through 
whatever  lies  ahead. 

Prom  every  point  of  view,  education  to  of 
paramoiint  concern  to  the  national  interest 
as  well  as  to  each  individual.  Our  Nation  re- 
quires a  new  standard  of  excellence  In  educa- 
tion, matehed  by  the  fullest  possible  access 
to  educational  opportunlUes,  enabling  each 
and  every  citizen  to  develop  his  talenta  to 
the  maximum  possible  extent. 

As  a  nation  our  concern  for  the  futxve 
of  our  children — and  the  growing  demands 
of  modem  education  which  Federal  financing 
to  better  able  to  assist — makes  It  necessary 
to  expand  Federal  aid  to  education  beyond 
the  extoting  limited  number  of  special  edu- 


cational programs  irtilcb  Oongrees  has  en- 
acted over  the  years.  Wo  oan  no  longer 
afford  tbe  luxury  of  endless  debate  over  all 
the  oompUcated  and  eensttive  questions 
raised  by  each  new  proposal  on  Pederal  par- 
ticipation in  education.  TO  be  sure,  theee 
are  all  difficult  problems — but  thto  Nation 
has  not  come  to  Ito  present  p^^ltlpn  of  lead- 
ership by  avoiding  hard  problems.  We  are 
at  a  pomt  in  history  when  we  must  face  and 
resolve  these  problems. 

Local  and  State  govemmenta  and  private 
institutions,  responding  to  individual  and 
local  clrcumstancee.  have  done  much.  They 
have,  In  recent  years,  devoted  sharply  in- 
creased reeouroes  to  education.  Total  na- 
tional outtoys  for  education  nearly  trebled 
during  the  IMO's  and  more  ttian  doubled 
during  the  1050's,  reaching  a  tevel  of  nearly 
$36  million  in  I960.  As  a  proportion  of  na- 
tional income,  thto  repreeented  a  rise  from 
little  more  than  4  percent  in  1940  to  nearly 
6  percent  in  1960.  an  increase  of  over  40 
percent  in  total  effort. 

And  still  more  effort  to  needed.  The  Fed- 
eral Government — despite  increasing  recog- 
nition of  education  as  a  nationwide  chal- 
lenge and  despite  the  increaeed  flnanctol 
dtfllcultlee  encountered  by  Statee.  oommu- 
hltlee,  and  private  Institutions  In  carrying 
thto  b\irden — has  clearly  not  met  ita  respon- 
sibilities in  education.  It  has  not  offered 
sufficient  help  to  our  present  educational 
system  to  meet  Ita  inadequacies  and  over- 
come Ito  obstacles. 

It  to  our  conviction  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  take  over  responsibility 
for  education.  That  to  neither  desirable  nor 
feasible.  Instead  ita  participation  should 
be  selective,  stimulative,  and.  where  poeslble. 
transitional. 

Experience  over  a  century  with  Federal 
aid  to  tond- grant  colleges  has  demonstrated 
that  Federal  financial  participation  can  as- 
sist educational  progress  ana  growth  without 
Federal  control.  In  the  last  decade,  wqperi- 
ence  with  Federal  aid  under  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  with  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  with  programs  for 
asstotlng  federally  affected  school  dlstrlcto 
has  demonstrated  that  Federal  support  can 
benefit  education  without  leading  to  Federal 
control. 

The  proper  Federal  role  to  to  identify  na- 
tional education  goato  and  to  help  local. 
State,  and  private  authorities  build  the  nec- 
essary roads  to  reach  those  goato.  Federal 
aid  will  enable  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  to  be  more  stable  ftnanctolly 
and  therefore  more  independent. 

What  are  these  goato?  In  our  opinion 
they  include  the  foUowlhg: 

1.  The  quality  of  instruction  provided  in 
all  our  schooto  and  collegee  must  be  im- 
proved. We  must  stimulate  Interest  in 
learning  in  order  to  reduce  the  alarming 
niunber  of  studenta  who  now  drop  out  of 
school  or  who  do  not  continue  into  higher 
leveto  of  education.  Thto  requires  more  and 
better  teachers — teachers  who  can  be  at- 
tracted to  and  retained  in  schooto  and  col- 
leges only  if  pay  leveto  refiect  more  ade- 
quately the  value  of  the  services  they 
render.  It  also  requires  that  our  teachers 
and  instructors  be  equipped  with  the  best 
poeelble  teaching  materials  and  currlculums. 
They  must  have  at  their  ccmunand  methods 
of  Instruction  proven  by  thorough  scientific 
research  into  the  learning  process  and  by 
careful  experimentation. 

2.  The  educational  system  of  our  Nation 
faces  a  major  problem  of  quantity — of 
coping  with  the  needs  of  our  expanding 
poputotlon  and  of  the  rising  educational  ex- 
pectations for  our  children  which  all  of  us 
share  as  parenta.  Nearly  60  million  people 
were  enrolled  In  our  schooto  and  colleges  in 
1962 — an  increase  of  more  than  00  percent 
since  1960.     By  1970,  c<dlege  enrollment  will 
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iy  double,  and  Meondary  whooU  will 
■AM  •ntoUment  by  SO  percent — CBtego- 
I  tn  wlileli  the  eoet  of  edueatkm.  tncItuUng 
tedltttae.  le  aeverel  ttmee  blgher  than  In 
elementary  ■*e«*'^» 

S.  Special  attentlom  must  be  given  to  In- 
ereaaisag  the  apportnnlttaa  and  Inoenthree 
for  all  Aaeerleans  to  ttarelop  their  talent*  to 
the  utmoet— to  complete  their  edtwatton 
and  to  cootlnne  their  aelf-deyelopment 
throughout  life.  This  means  prawm^tTig 
school  dropouts,  improving  and  expanding 
special  educational  services,  and  providing 
better  education  in  slum,  distressed,  and 
rural  areas  where  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  students  is  far  below  par.  It  means 
inoreased  opportunities  for  thoae  students 
both  wllUnc  and  IntellectnaUy  able  to 
advance  their  education  at  the  college  and 
graduate  levels.  It  means  increased  at- 
tention to  vocational  and  technical  educa- 
tion, which  have  long  been  underdeveloped 
in  both  effectiveness  and  scope,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  workers  and  our  technological 


In  support  of  these  three  basic  goals, 
President  Kennedy  proposes  a  compre- 
hensive, balanced  program  to  enlarge  the 
X^Bdaral  Oovemment's  Investment  in  the 
education  of  its  citizens — a  program  aimed 
at,  Increasing  the  ed\icatlonal  opportuni- 
ties of  potentially  every  American  dtiaen. 
regardless  of  age,  race,  religion.  Income,  and 
educational  achievement. 

This  program  has  been  shaped  to  meet 
ova  goals  on  the  basis  of  three  fundamental 
guidelines: 

1.  The  careful  appraisal  of  the  entire 
range  of  educational  problems,  viewing  edu- 
cational opportunity  as  a  continuous  life- 
long process,  starting  with  preschool  train- 
ing and  extending  through  elementary  and 
secondary  school,  college,  graduate  educa- 
tion, vocational  education.  Job  training  and 
retraining  adult  education,  and  such  gen- 
eral oommimlty  educational  resources  as  the 
public  library. 

2.  A  selective  application  of  Federal  aid — 
aimed  at  strengthening,  not  weakening,  the 
Independence  of  existing  school  systems  and 
aimed  at  meeting  oxir  most  urgent  educa- 
tion problems  and  objectives,  including 
quality  Improvement;  teacher  training;  spe- 
cial problems  of  slum,  depressed,  and  rural 
areas;  needy  students:  manpower  shortage 
areas  su^  as  science  and  engineering;  and 
•hortages  of  educational  facilities. 

9.  lIDre  effective  Implementation  of  exist- 
ing laws,  as  reOected  In  the  President's  recent 
budget  recommendations. 

To  enable  the  full  range  of  educational 
needs  to  be  considered  as  a  whole,  the  Presi- 
dent has  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
single,  comprehensive  education  bill — the 
National  Sducatlon  Improvement  Act  of 
1068,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Congress  by  Senator  Moasx  and  Representa- 
tive &>XTU  OmxKir.  Education  cannot  easily 
or  wisely  be  divided  InUx.  separate  parts. 
Bach  part  Is  linked  to  the  other.  The  col- 
leges depend  on  the  work  of  the  schools;  the 
schools  depend  on  the  colleges  for  teachers: 
vocational  and  technical  education  Is  not 
•eparate  from  general  education. 

Tlie  President's  proposal  U  an  attempt  to 
launch  a  prudent  and  balanced  program 
drawing  upon  the  efforts  of  many  past  Con- 
gresses and  the  proposals  of  many  lismbers 
of  both  Houses.  It  Is  solely  an  educational 
program,  which  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
all  other  dUBcrilt  domestic  problems.  It  is 
clearly  realistic  In  terms  of  lu  cost — and  it 
la  clearly  essential  to  the  growth  and  se- 
curity of  this  country.  ^ 

"Hie  American  people — ^In  partnership  with 
their  goremments — ^have  continued  to  In- 
sist that  "tha  means  of  education  shall  for- 
ev«r  be  encouraged. "  as  the  Continental 
OoogresB  aOrmed  In  the  Northwest  Oidl- 
hance.    Pundamentally,    education    is    and 


must  always  be  a  local  responsibility,  for  It 
thrives  best  when  nurtwed  at  the  grassroots 
of  our  democracy.  But  in  our  present  era 
of  economic  expansion,  population  growth. 
and  technological  advanee.  State.  local,  and 
private  efforts  are  InsulBelSBt.  These  efforts 
must  be  reinforced  by  national  st4>port  If 
American  education  Is  to  yield  a  maximum  of 
individual  development  and  national  well- 
being. 

The  urgency  of  the  President's  program 
does  not  reet  on  the  course  of  the  cold  war. 
Improvement  In  education  la  essential  to  our 
Nation's  development  without  respect  to 
what  others  are  doing.  Nevertheless,  It  Is 
worthwhile  noting  that  the  Soviet  Union 
recognizes  that  educational  effort  in  the 
1960*8  will  have  a  major  effect  on  a  nation's 
power,  progress,  and  status  in  the  1070's  and 
ISM'S.  According  to  a  recent  report  pre- 
pared for  the  National  Science  B»undatlon. 
Soviet  Institutions  of  higher  education  are 
graduating  three  times  as  many  engineers 
and  four  times  as  many  physicians  ss  the 
United  States.  While  trailing  behind  this 
country  In  aggregate  annual  numbers  of 
higher  education  graduates,  the  Soviets  are 
maintaining  an  annual  flow  of  scientific  and 
technical  professional  manpower  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  our  own.  At  the  same  time, 
they  have  virtually  eliminated  illiteracy,  with 
a  23-foId  increase  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury In  the  proportion  of  persons  with  an 
education  beyond  the  "rth  grade,  "nxls  Na- 
tion's concern  for  education  Is  surely  sulB- 
cient  to  excel  the  a<:^levements  of  any  other 
nation  or  system. 

The  program  for  American  education  pro- 
poeed  by  President  Kennedy  is  reasonable  and 
yet  far-reaching.  It  offers  Federal  assist- 
ance without  Federal  control.  It  provides 
for  economic  growth,  manpower  develop- 
ment, and  progress  toward  oxxr  educational 
and  humanitarian  objectives.  It  encourages 
the  Increase  of  the  knowledge,  skllla.  atti- 
tudes, and  critical  intelligence  necessary  for 
the  preeervatlon  of  our  society.  It  wUl 
help  keep  America  strong  and  safe  and  fr^. 
The  President  has  strongly  recommended  it 
to  the  Congress  for  high-priority  action. 
He  asks  jovu  help  in  fighting  for  this  vital 
measure. 

The  health  and  education  proposals  that 
we  have  discussed  today  wUl  be  subjects  of 
considerable  debate  in  the  weeks  to  come. 
Tliey  Involve  a  matter  of  du^ce  on  the  part 
of  the  Nation — a  weighting  of  the  impor- 
tance at  health  and  education  and  how  the 
optimum  In  both  can  be  obtained  by  each 
individual.  I  think  that  eholoe.  dieUted  by 
the  truth  of  the  tact  that  we  cannot  stand 
still,  will  be  a  wise,  aOrmatlve  one. 


PREREQUISITES  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
COLLECTIVE  BAROAININa 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Riooio  an  address  by  A.  J.  Hayes, 
international  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists,  entitled 
"Prerequisites  to  Successful  Collective 
Bargaining."  given  at  Texas  Christian 
University  on  March  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

PaxaaquxBiTis  to  SuccsasFin.  CoLuecnrx 

BkXOAIHTIfO 

(Remarks  by  A.  J.  Hayes,  international  presi- 
dent International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, at  Texas  Christian  University 
Conference  on  CoUective  Bargaining  and 
ArbltraUon,  Fort  Worth.  Tfcx..  March  14. 
1963) 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with 
you  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  Issues  and 


trends  which  seem  to  point  to  a  erlsis  in 
collective  bargaining  In  America  today. 

Apparently  a  great  many  people  Ikave  been 
convinced — by  some  of  the  organlaatlotts  of 
big  business,  by  some  at  the  pundits  of  th« 
political  podlums,  and  by  many  of  the  keep- 
ers of  the  press—that  coUeetive  bargaining 
has  failed  In  America,  and  that  some  alterna- 
tive method  of  settling  labor  disputes  Is 
Inevluble  and  desirable. 

Perhaps  a  hint  of  what  has  gone  wrong 
with  collective  bargaining — If  anything  ac- 
tually has  gone  wrong — was  contained  in  an 
article  by  A.  J.  Uebllng  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Torker  recently.  With  tongue-in- 
cheek,  Mr.  Uebllng  noted  that  under  the 
rules  by  which  newspapers  report  strikes, 
employers  always  offer  and  unions  always 
demand.  He  pointed  out  that  since  no 
newspaper  has  ever  written  about  an  em- 
ployer who  demanded  that  the  workers  ac- 
cept his  terms,  the  public  has  been  condi- 
tioned to  believe  that  employers  make 
nothing  but  benevolent  offer* — and  unions 
make  nothing  but  greedy  demands. 

In  tht  somewhat  murky  atmosphere  of  this 
kind  of  reporting  It  is  not  surprising  that 
so  many  people  are  convinced  that  a  crisis 
truly  exists  In  labor  relations.  The  dock 
strike,  the  combined  lockout  and  strike  in 
the  newspaper  Industry,  and  threatened 
breakdowns  in  railroad  axid  defense  occupa- 
tions have  not  only  solldtfled  this  crisis  com- 
plex, but  generated  a  new  drive  toward  laws 
designed  to  dilute  and  even  destroy  collec- 
tive bargaining  In  America. 

So  I  want  to  talk  about  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  the  implications  of  the  efforts  to 
supplant  it  with  other  methods  of  settling 
labor  disputes.  Specifically,  I  want  to  ana- 
lyze the  "Prerequisites  to  Successful  Collec- 
tive Bargaining."  And  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  one  of  the  most  important 
prerequisites  of  all  is  a  recognition — by  em- 
ployers, politicians,  and  the  press — that  In  a 
free  society  with  a  free  work  force  there 
Is  really  no  accepUble  alternative  to  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

If  collective  bargaining  Is  breaking  down 
today  part  of  the  reason  Is  that  certain  In- 
fluential employer  organizations,  newspapers, 
and  politicians  are  determined  to  replace 
free  ooUectlve  bargaining  with  State  com- 
pulsion. In  effect,  they  are  creating  a  sick- 
ness in  order  that  they  may  preecrlbe  a 
cure. 

Since  the  88th  Congress  convened  a  flood 
of  antiunion  bills  have  poured  into  the 
hoppers.  For  example,  one  bill,  by  Senator 
Dnxssif,  would  establish  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  the  maritime  trades. 

Another,  by  Senator  Cuans  and  Senator 
MuitST,  would  taring  tinions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  which  means  breaking  t^em  into 
small  isolated  locals  completely  incapable 
of  bargaining  effectively  with  the  kind  of 
huge  nationwide  corporations  that  dominate 
so  many  Industries  in  our  economy. 

Still  another,  by  Senator  McClklxan. 
would  prohibit  strlkss  in  defense  industries 
and  substitute  compulsory  arbitration  by  a 
board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Senator  would  also  bring  transporta- 
tion unions  under  tiie  antitrust  laws  and  bar 
them  from  striking,  picketing,  or  acting  in 
concert  with  other  unions. 

Senator  Oolowatss  has  recognl^sed  that 
some  cft  the  other  solutions  being  offered — 
particularly  compulsory  arbitration — would 
Inevitably  lead  to  Oovemment  control  of 
prices,  profits,  and  the  prerogatlTes  ot  man- 
agement. Therefore,  his  solution  Is  more 
direct  and  one  sided.  Without  touching  the 
privileges,  prerogatives,  and  powers  of  man- 
agement the  Ooldwater  bill  wotild  destroy 
the  ability  ot  \inlons  to  bargain  by  hedging 
the  right  to  strike  in  a  thicket  ot  bureau- 
cratic and  time  consuming  rsstrietlons. 

In  the  Xaoe  of  bills  such  as  thsae  propos- 
Ing  such  drastic  changes  In  the  structure 
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of  coUectlve  bargianlng  and  trade  unionism 
in  tiM  United  States  one  night  assume 
that  oolleeUre  baiialnlng  has  failed  com- 
plstety,  aad  that  the  need  to  find  eome  al- 
tamatte*  method  of  regulating  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  warranted  the 
most  ealisute  and  severe  ooontermeasures. 

And  yet.  4eeplte  the  profusely  publicised 
labor  dlsputos  that  hare  hit  the  headlines 
isoeutly,  the  facts  clearly  iSiow  that  collec- 
tive baigalBtDg  has  not  failed,  and  that  no 
public  or  prtrata  emergency  demands  thst 
ot^eetlTe  bargaining  be  scrapped  In  Amer- 
ica. Itue,  some  recent  strikes  may  have 
caused  inconveniences  and,  perhaps,  even 
acme  shortages.  But  Inconveniences  and 
shortages  are  not.  in  themselves,  a  national 
emergency. 

A  shortage  of  bananas,  for  example,  or  even 
the  several  weeks'  absence  of  your  favorite 
newspaper  does  not  Justify  s  panic-stricken 
rush  to  destroy  the  rights  and  values  that 
differentiate  a'  free  country  from  a  Commu- 
nist one. 

Par  from  being  a  failure,  collective  bar- 
gaining has  been  apectaciilarly  successful  in 
America.  Over  the  years — and  at  a  time 
when  swift  technological  changes  have  gen- 
erated great  apprehension  and  unrest  In  the 
workplace— eollecttve  bargaining  has  pro- 
vided labor  and  management  with  a  beautl- 
fuUy  balanced  mechanism  for  achieving  in- 
dustrial sUMlity. 

In  fact,  despite  all  the  highly  sensational- 
ized accounts  of  recent  strikes,  the  total 
impact  of  strikes  on  the  total  economy  is 
so  Infinitesimal  as  to  nutke  the  current  hys- 
teria about  a  crisis  in  labor  relations  look 
ludicrous. 

Not  only  are  the  total  man -days  lost  as  a 
result  of  strikes  in  an  average  year,  less  than 
two-tenths  at  1  percent  of  all  the  time  that 
is  worked,  but  the  trend  throiigh  the  years 
has  been  steadily  down.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, fewer  workers  were  Involved  in  strikes 
than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Invariably  I've  noticed  that  those  who 
shout  the  loudsst  about  the  man-days  and 
produoOaa  lost  because  at  strikes  are  the 
least  eeoeemed  about  the  man-days  and 
production  that  are  lost  because  of  unem- 
ployment or  job  injuries.  And  yet  strlkss 
cause  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  pro- 
duction loss  as  do  Job  aocldenta.  and  only 
about  one  sixty-fourth  as  much  wage  loes  as 
sployaasfnt.  In  fact,  more  time  was  lost 
ysar  due  to  unemployment  than  was 
caused  by  aU  the  strlkss  that  have  taken 
place  In  America  la  the  past  3S  years — since 
1927. 

Thus  collective  bargaining  Is  working,  and 
working  better  every  year.  The  so-called 
crisis  In  labor  relatkms  Is  a  plMwy  crisis. 

Mauons  of  workan  and  tens  of  thwands 
of  smployeia  are  producing  peaesfully  under 
ths  Issiiis  «f  agreements  amicably  achieved 
through  coUeettre  bargaining. 

Thus,  I  repeat,  the  crisis  la  phony.  How- 
ever, the  danger  that  we  may  recklessly 
destroy  ootlectlve  bargaining  In  America  is 
very  real  Indeed.  Against  a  background  of 
puMio  hysteria  shortsighted  men  have  tried 
to  eet  the  sta«e  for  the  daatruetion  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  every  member  of 
every  union  In  our  country. 

They  are  shortsighted  because  they  have 
not  considered  the  price  they  will  pay  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  working  pec^le. 
That  price  is,  of  course,  the  eventual  but 
inevitable  loss  of  their  own  rights.  It  Is 
axiomaUc  that  what  Congreas  can  do  to 
organised  labor  this  year  another  Ooogress 
can — and  will  have  precedent  to— do  to 
managemant  in  another  year. 

So  let  me  suggest  that  as  a  people  we  must 
decide  what  it  Is  we  seek  In  our  labor- 
maaageBtent  relaUosis.  If  our  total  goal  is 
simply  industrial  peace  at  any  price,  the  way 
to  achieve  It  has  been  blueprinted  by  every 


totalitarian  dictatorship  in  history.  Nasi 
Oermany  and  Fascist  Italy  had  Industrial 
peace  In  the  days  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
Ilie  Soviet  Union.  Franco's  Spain,  and 
Castro's  Cuba  all  have  industrial  peace  right 
now.  So  industrial  peace  as  such,  is  not 
hard  to  come  by.  It  can  be  achieved  by  any 
society  that  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  free- 
dom of  the  work  force. 

But  certainly  this  Is  not  a  legitimate  goal 
for  America.  For  it  Is  obviously  not  poeslble 
to  sacrifice  the  freedoms  of  the  work  force 
without  compromising  those  of  business, 
managerial,  and  professional  classes.  And 
our  goal  is  not  to  achieve  an  industrial  peace 
based  on  submlsBlon  and  subjugation  but  to 
provide  human  beings  with  an  effective  voice 
in  their  own  economic  destiny. 

And  this  goal  has  never  been  more  im- 
portant than  It  is  today.  Due  to  new  de- 
velopments In  technology  the  scales  of  eco- 
nomic power  are  being  dangerously  tipped  in 
favor  of  huge  concentrations  of  impersonal 
corporate  wealth.  So  the  question  is  not 
whether  collective  bargaining  is  perfect,  but 
whether,  in  a  free  society,  any  of  the  other 
methods  being  suggested  would  result  In 
more  industrial  peace  and  greater  industrial 
Justice. 

Theee  are  the  tests— the  true  tests — against 
which  we  must  measure  the  propoeals  that 
are  being  made  in  such  profusion  today. 

Probably  the  most  Buperficlally  appealing — 
at  least  to  those  who  have  never  worked 
in  a  factory — is  the  propoeal  that  unions  be 
brought  under  the  antitrust  laws.  On  the 
sxirface  It  sounds  so  reasonable  and  fair  to 
say  that  since  corporations  are  covered  by 
the  antitrust  laws  unions  should  also  be. 

But  the  absurdity — or  downright  Intellec- 
t\iK\  dishonesty — of  those  who  profess  to  see 
no  difference  between  the  associations  of 
worklngmen  and  the  predatory  comblna- 
tl<ms  of  big  business  can  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  a  few  historic  and  eoonomlc  facts. 

First,  what  a  worker  has  to  sell  Is  not 
property  but  a  part  of  himself.  Property 
can  be  withheld  from  the  market,  without 
loes  of  value,  when  the  price  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory. But  Ubor  Is  highly  "perishable."  Any 
attempt  to  withhold  it  fkom  the  market 
when  the  price — that  is,  the  wage — is  too 
low  results  in  an  inunediate  and  permanent 
loes  to  the  worker. 

Second,  oommodltles  can  easily  be  trans- 
ferred from  an  unfavorable  to  a  favorable 
market.  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  reU- 
tlvely  immobile,  being  rooted  in  a  particular 
locality  not  only  by  such  ties  as  famUy, 
friendship,  church  ainilatloo  and  familiarity 
of  surroundings,  but  by  lack  of  knowledge 
ot  employment  opportunities  elsewhere. 

Third,  buyers  of  commodities  are  vastly 
more  varied  and  nuBMrous  than  are  em- 
ployers of  Ubor.  In  fact,  in  recent  years  a 
trend  of  corporate  mergers  and  absivptions 
has  concentrated  greater  and  greater  control 
of  producUon  and  )obe  into  fewer  and  fewer 
hands.  At  the  preeent  time,  for  example, 
more  than  99  percent  of  America's  total 
productive  capacity  U  accounted  for  by  Its 
200  largest  corporations. 

Fourth,  owners  of  commodities,  corporate 
and  otherwise,  have  far  greater  financial  re- 
sources In  cash,  credit,  property  and  inven- 
tory than  do  workers.  Not  only  do  they  have 
greater  reeouroes.  but  while  employers  have 
piously  preached  individualism,  they  have 
ciistomarUy  practiced  combination.  As 
Adam  Smith  pointed  out  in  his  bible  of 
lalsses-falre.  "The  Wealth  Of  Nations,"  about 
ape  years  ago,  "Masters  are  always  and 
everywhere  in  a  tacit  but  constant  and  uni- 
form combination  not  to  raise  the  wages  of 
labor  above  their  actual  rate." 

Fifth,  on  a  conunerclal  nuu-ket  It  Is  the 
seUer  of  a  property  that  seta  its  price.  But 
In  the  labor  market  it  Is  not  the  seller — i.e., 
the  worker — ^but  the  buyer — i.e.,  the  em- 
ployer— who  establishes  the  amount  to  be 


paid  for  labor.  This  is  becauae  even  In 
times  of  prosperity  the  need  and  eompetl- 
tion  for  jobs  U  greater  than  the  need  and 
competition  for  workers. 

For  reasons  such  as  theee,  workers — even 
with  the  strongest  unions — ^have  never  been 
able  to  create  a  monopoly  of  labor  which  ia 
anything  like  the  monopoly  of  management 
over  goods  and  markets.  And  today,  with 
technological  unemployment  rising  rapidly, 
the  critical  danger  to  our  economy  comes 
not  from  the  efforts  of  unions  to  protect 
workers  but  from  the  cutthroat  conditions  ^ 
which  are  generated  when  desperate  men 
compete  for  Jobs. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  it  Is  clear 
that  those  who  preecribe  antitrust  laws  for 
labor,  either  have  no  conception  of  what 
they  propose,  or  no  consclenoe  for  the  con- 
sequences. Despite  the  hopes  of  the  kind 
of  reactionaries  in  the  businees  wortd  who 
view  right- to- work  laws  as  a  contribution  to 
industrial  relations,  legislation  of  the  anti- 
trust stripe  cannot  be  fairly  considered  a 
suitable  or  desirable  alternative  to  collective 
bargaining. 

The  second  great  c\ire-all  being  offered  to 
the  country  today  is,  of  course,  compulsory 
arbitration.  It  Is  said  that  we  mxist  adopt 
comptilsory  arbitration — at  least  In  transpor- 
tation and  defense  Industries — because  we 
cannot  risk  strikes  cv  lockouts  In  occups- 
tions  that  connect  so  closely  with  the  na- 
tional health,  safety,  and  welfare. 

But  before  we  get  carried  away  with  the 
idea  that  compulsory  arbitration  is  a  magic 
remedy,  let  us  at  least  compare  it  with  col- 
lective bargaining  to  see  which  is  most  like- 
ly to  create  conditions  leaning  to  true  indus- 
try sUbUity. 

In  free  collective  bargaining,  where  the 
ultinuite  right  to  strike  exists,  both  parties 
have  a  reason  to  reach  agreement.  For 
neither  normally  wants  a  strike.  A  strike 
means  lost — or  at  least  delayed — profits  for 
the  employer.  And  it  obviously  means  lost 
wages  for  the  worker.  Tfala  poaaibiUty  of 
mutual  loss  serves  as  a  powerful  incentive 
for  discussion,  persuasion,  facta,  reasoning, 
and  oompromiss.  It  means  that  no  vnlen 
wlU  refuse  to  compromise — and  risk  a 
strike— over  any  but  the  moat  impartant  Is- 
sues which  the  memliership  will  fnUy  sup- 
port. 

The  poesiblllty  of  a  woik  stoppage  provides 
bo^  parties  with  a  compelling  moMve  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  is  not  only  mutual- 
ly satisfactory,  but  whicAi  tcnem  the  founda- 
tion for  a  harmonious  rdattoaahlp  through- 
out the  life  of  the  contract. 

That  is  whst  collective  bargaining  wlU  do. 
And,  as  I  have  indicated,  that  is  what  It  does 
do  In  the  overwhelming  nxmiber  of  nego- 
tiations that  take  place  In  America  each 
year.  In  our  union  we  have  studied  the 
records  and  we  have  found  that  our  objec- 
tive of  bargaining  for  settlements — not 
strikes — Is  achieved  in  almost  M  percent  of 
our  negotiations  every  year. 

By  way  of  contrast,  this  process  of  the 
parties  actively  seeking  a  mutiially  satisfac- 
tory agreement  Is  completely  negated  by 
compulsory  arbitration.  When  the  right  to 
strike  disappears,  and  the  parties  have  no 
reason  to  reach  agreement,  the  chances  are 
they  will  not.  They  wont  because  each  side 
will  start  from  an  extreme  position  (to  im- 
press the  eventual  arbitrator)  and  will  re- 
fuse to  compromise  (believing  that  the  more 
they  claim  the  more  the  arbitrator  may  give 
them). 

Certainly  compulsory  arbitration  will  nev- 
er lead  to  the  kind  of  mutually  satisfactory 
agreements  that  are  normally  achieved 
through  collective  bargaining.  The  chances 
are  that  neither  party  wlU  be  satisfied,  that 
production  wUl  sxiffer,  and  that,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  settlements  win  become  in- 
creasingly political.  "^ 
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If  nothlnc  else  the  experience  of  other 
eountrlea  ihould  warn  thoee  who  think  oom- 
pulaory  arbitratloa  would  be  a  labor  rela- 
tions ciire-all.  An  arbitration  ia  a  quaal- 
Judlolal  pnceedlng.  Aa  auch  it  replaces 
negotiators  with  lawyers,  issues  with  tech- 
nicalities, and  sntostance  with  form. 

In  Australia  disputes  between  employers 
and  employees  have  been  dragged  through 
one  proceeding  after  another  for  as  long  as 
6  years.  By  the  time  an  award  is  handed 
down  the  issues  often  no  longer  matter.  The 
result  is  not  industrial  stability,  but  a  work 
force  that  takes  its  frustration  out  In  slow- 
downs, rUtdowns,  wildcats,  and  other  dlsrup- 
tive  displays  of  industrial  antagonism. 

A  study  made  a  few  years  ago  showed  that 
Australia  had  as  many  strikes — despite  com- 
pulsory arbitration — as  other  countries  in 
tbe  British  Commonwealth  where  disputes 
were  settled  by  collective  bargaining. 

In  at  least  one  country — the  Philippine 
Republic— a  compiilsory  arbitration  law  was 
repealed  when  experience  proved  that  it 
provided  neither  better  industrial  relations, 
nor  fewer  strikes,  than  did  free  collecUve 
bargaining. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  place 
for  arbitration  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. As  a  union  we  agree  to  arbitration 
of  disputes  arising  tinder  the  contract  in 
about  95  percent  of  our  negotiations.  And 
every  year  we  are  involved  in  thousands  of 
arbitration  hearings  at  all  levels  of  our  or- 
ganization. 

But  there  is  a  vast  dilference  between  sub- 
mlttlxig  an  existing  contract  to  a  third  party 
for  a  ruling  on  its  meaning,  and  permitting 
a  third  party  to  write  the  contract  itself. 

The  facts  show  very  plainly  that  neither 
compulsory  arbitration  nor  application  of 
the  antitrust  laws  to  union  will  lead  to 
greater  industrial  stability  than  collective 
bargaining  carried  on  In  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  respect  and  good  will  between  labor 
and  management. 

And  this,  of  course,  is  what  we  are  mi—iTig 
in  the  relationships  between  unions  and 
management  in  the  United  SUtes  today. 

Though  the  workers  of  America  approve 
and  support  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
organisational  spokesmen  for  management 
do  not  in  turn  accept  the  fact  that  unions 
play  a  needed  and  beneficial  role  in  a  free 
enterprise  economy.  Thtis,  1nst«>d  of  ac- 
cepting the  imlon  as  a  partner  in  production, 
many  employers  tend  to  look  at  it  as  "the 
enemy." 

In  this  atmosphere  It  Is  miraculous  that 
collective  bargaining  has  been  as  successful 
as  the  figures  on  strikes,  settlements,  and 
days  lost  have  shown  It  to  be. 

Sven  though  collective  bargaining  has  been 
a  long-term  success  in  America,  there  is  un- 
deniably seme  public  sentiment  to  prohibit 
strikes  which  actually  Jeopardize  the  na- 
tional welfare.  Of  course,  there  Is  some 
qiiestlon  of  definition  here. 

When  is  a  strike  really  Jeopardizing  the 
national  welfare?  And  when  Is  it  merely 
embarrassing  whichever  administration 
happens  to  tie  in  power? 

If  It  Is  necessary  to  enact  a  Federal  law  to 
deal  with  strikes  in  Indxistries  directly  affect- 
ing the  public  health,  welfare,  and  safety, 
I  suggest  that  the  principles  on  which  our 
country  is  based  demand  that  it  be  a  fair  law 
and  not  one  which  places  all  the  penalties 
on  one  side  regardless  of  which  ptuty  Is 
giillty  of  a  breakdown  in  negotiations. 

This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  pres- 
ent Taft-Hartley  Act  does.  And  the  in- 
equities of  the  Injunction  procedure  under 
Taft-Hartley  were  never  more  dramatically 
illvistrated  than  they  were  in  the  recent 
negotiations  In  the  aerospace  Industry. 

In  the  two  negotiations  that  reached  an 
Impasse  the  union  in  both  cases  accepted  the 
overall  recommendations  made  by  ImfMutlal 
Government  panels,  even  though  they  fell 
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short   of  goals   previously   selected   by   the 
membership. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  this  was  one 
of  the  very  few  times  in  which  a  significant 
number  of  dally  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  editorially  condemned  manage- 
ment's attitude  and  blamed  the  companies 
Instead  of  the  unions  for  bringing  about  the 
threat  of  a  work  stoppage. 

And  yet,  when  the  chips  were  down,  and 
the  Oovemment  moved  to  act  to  avert  a 
shutdown,  the  Taft-HarUey  Act  provided 
only  one  remedy,  and  that  was  to  enjc^n  the 
union  eyen  though  most  objective  observers 
believed  that  It  was  the  company  that  pre- 
cipitated the  breakdown  in  defense  produc- 
tion. 

The  lesson.  I  think.  Is  clear.  If  we  want 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  work  stoppages  In 
defense  industries  we  ought  to  set  up  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  penalties  are  levied  not 
against  labor  alone  but  against  the  party 
which  U  shown  by  the  evidence  to  be  guUty 
of  a  refusal  to  bargain  in  good  faith  or  ac- 
cept the  recommendations  of  impartial 
panels. 

I  suggest,  for  example,  that  if  courts  could 
seize  a  factory  and  Impound  the  profits,  as 
weU  as  enjoin  strikes,  and  force  workers  to 
accept  conditions  they  woxild  otherwise  re- 
ject, very  few  disputes  would  ever  reach  a 
stage  calling  for  public  intervention. 

But  more  than  laws,  and  penalties,  and 
continued  Oovemment  participation  in 
labor-management  relations  we  need  to  bring 
the  Institutional  relationships  between  busi- 
ness organizations  and  imlons  into  harmony 
with  the  personal  relationships  that  exUt 
between  businessmen  and  union  represenU- 
tlves. 

At  the  institutional  leVel  the  organizations 
of  business— the  National  AssocUtlon  of 
Manufacturers,  the  US.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  National  Right- to- Work  Ckjmmit- 
tee  and  the  like — are  waging  war,  class  war- 
fare, against  the  American  labor  movement. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  the  existence 
and  purpose  of  such  a  center  as  the  NaUonal 
Association  of  Manufactiirers'  so-called  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Union  Monopoly  Power 
la  weU  known  to  the  tinlon  members  of 
America.  This  and  other  weapons  of  the 
class  war,  spewing  out  their  poison,  can  only 
obscure  the  basic  compatibilities  of  labor 
and  management  within  the  framework  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

It  is  ironic  that  these  institutional  and 
organizational  hatreds— which,  incidentally, 
are  becoming  stronger  every  day— do  not  re- 
fiect  the  feelings  which  most  employers  have 
for  the  partlciUar  union  with  which  they 
deal — or  the  particular  union  representatives 
with  whom  they  have  contact. 

Nonhally.  the  personal  relationships  be- 
tween labor  and  management  are  charac- 
terized by  mutual  respect,  trust,  and  ap- 
predatioa. 

Most  biislness  executives  are  wise  enough 
to  know  that  unions  perform  an  essential 
and  valuable  service  by  handling  day-to- 
day grievances,  by  providing  workers  with 
a  constructive  form  of  protest  and  expres- 
sion, and  by  insuring  that  hxunan  values 
are  not  lost  In  the  punchcard  Jungle  of 
personnel  administration. 

But  they  must  also  recognize  that  there 
are  no  alternatives  to  collective  bargaining 
consistent  with  the  traditions  that  have 
grown  out  of  our  basic  documents  of  gov- 
ernment— the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  And  the  organizations  that  speak 
for  them  must  stop  chasing  the  wlll-o'-the- 
wlsp  of  compulsory  arbitration,  or  the  de- 
struction of  unions  through  antitrust  laws. 

At  a  time  when  America  seeks  to  provide 
the  world  with  a  suitable  alternative  to 
communism.  It  Is  dangerous  for  labor  and 
management  to  engage  in  a  class  struggle 
which  has  no  relevance  or  place  In  America. 


So  rather  than  continue  to  seek  the  de- 
struction of  unions  and  collective  bargain- 
ing, I  would  seriously  urge  tbe  Issflsrs  of 
American  Industry  to  bring  this  prrintlnss. 
and  potentially  dangerous,  elass  struggle  to 
an  end. 

Let  them  recognize  the  obvious:  that 
there  is  really  no  alternative  to  eollectlve 
bargaining,  and  let  xis  replace  class  warfare 
with  a  determination  to  nuiks  collective 
bargaining  work.  In  the  new  climate  which 
res\ilts — a  climate  which  reflects  institu- 
tional as  well  as  personal  respect,  trust  and 
mutual  appreciation — America  will  achieve 
far  more  than  a  successful  system  of  collec- 
Uve bargaining.  It  will  solidify  the  foimda- 
tions  of  the  good  and  Just  social  order  which 
labor  and  management  are  both  seeking  in' 
America. 


in6ress  and  egress  relating  to 

NATIONAL  FOREST  LANDS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1962,  the  Attorney  General 
issued  a  landmark  decision  on  Ingress  and 
egress  relating  to  our  national  forest 
lands.  I  have  discussed  this  excellent 
decision  on  several  Instances  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  now 
proposed  a  redraft  of  Forest  Service  reg- 
ulations on  Ingress  and  egress.  Within  a 
short  time  he  will  issue  final  regulations. 
There  may  be  further  chances  which 
should  be  made  before  these  regulations 
are  finalized.  On  April  23.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  A|rrlculture  John  Baker 
plans  to  hold  a  meeting  which  will  give 
various  groups  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  views.  I  am  certain  that  Secretary 
Freeman  and  Assistant  Secretary  Baker 
will,  at  that  time,  consider  most  carefully 
whether  there  ought  to  be  revisions  In 
these  proposed  regulations. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  unless  there  are 
so|ne  substantial  defects  which  are 
brought  to  light  and  which  need  correc- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
place  the  new  regulations  into  effect 
promptly  after  the  April  23  meeting. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  place  In  the 
RxcoKo,  so  that  there  will  be  wide  public 
notice,  a  letter  dated  March  18  addressed 
to  me  by  Assistant  Secretary  Baker,  en- 
closing a  statement  and  notice  concern- 
ing proposed  national  forest  regulations, 
and  the  draft  regulations  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
Included  In  the  Rsccao.  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks,  a  letter  I  received  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Baker, 
also  dated  March  18,  and  a  letter  that  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  sent  to  Mr. 
Doyle  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufac- 
turers Association  on  the  same  date. 

As  I  have  said  from  the  outset.  I  desire 
that  there  be  the  widest  public  knowledge 
of  these  proposed  regulations,  their  cause 
and  their  effect,  and  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  place  this  further  Information  at 
the  disposal  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso, 
as  follows: 

DSPASTKXNT  or  AOXICXTLTUBS, 
WashirtQton,  DC.  March  1».  19«3. 

Hon.    WATlfX    MORSK, 

U.S.  Senate. 

DBAS  Sematos  Ifoasx:  In  August  1M2  a  dis- 
cussion draft  of  proposed  regulations  affect- 
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lug  administration  ot  ths  f orsst  development 
transportatkw  sfstwm  was  dreulaSed  for  re- 
view and  onmmsnt  Many  comments  and 
•uggestlons  were  reoelvsd  by  early  Movam- 
ber.  Tteas  were  carefully  studied  to  dster- 
mlne  wUoh  ones  oould  be  Included  in  ths 
regxilatlooB. 

A  redraft  of  ths  proposed  regulations  in- 
corporating the  apoeptable  comments  and 
tugg«*tk>Bs  has  been  prepared.  This  to- 
gethv  with  a  statement  conoeming  them  is 
enclosed 

Thare  has  l>eea  considerable  interest  In 
this  sobJeeC.  Xspresasd  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  these  regulstions  has  been  large- 
ly }^-**tMi  to  some  portions  of  the  lumber 
Industry.  It  hss  been  our  position  that  the 
Department  would  arrange  a  meeting  If  dtf- 
ferenoes  were  not  reasonably  resolved  In  re- 
drafting ths  regulations.  WhUe  consider- 
able imiy—  1***  ^>**'*  made,  it  is  xmllkely 
that  the  eooiUetB  can  be  entirely  reeolved. 

The  redraft  at  the  proposed  regulations  to- 
gether with  the  statement  Is  being  distrib- 
uted to  those  reviewers  who  have  Indicated 
an  interest  In  the  subject.  Included  with 
the  new  draft  Is  an  announcement  of  an 
Mlvlsory  bearing.  At  this  hearing  there  wUl 
be  presented  s  brief  summary  review  of  the 
regulations  snd  their  puiposss.  The  hearing 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  eorametits 
In  addition  to  those  already  submitted  by 
interested  persons  who  appsfu'.  Comments 
may  be  filed  with  the  Chief  of  the  Mrest 
Service  In  advance  of  or  within  10  days  after 
the  meeting.     I  plan  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Tour  further  comments  on  the  propoeed 
regulations  wtll  be  moet  welcome  at  any  time 
as  wtti  be  your  participation  or  attendance 
at  the  meeting  in  April. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JoBK  A.  Bakes. 

Notice  Fsom  Fossar  Siancs,  Dkpaetmknt  or 

AoaiCULTUEK 

Knclceed  for  your  information  and  further 
review  are: 

1.  Redraft  of  the  proposed  national  forest 
aeoass  regulations  directed  toward  manage- 
ment ot  the  forest  development  road  sys- 
tem serving  the  nattonsi  fotssts.  This  re- 
draft is  piapi:issd  f or  pubUeattoo  in  the  Code 
ef  Paderal  RegalaUons  uadar  UUe  36,  chap- 
ter 11,  part  SU.7  to  aia.ll  inetuslve.  when 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrleulturs. 

a.  Statement  conoeming  tl»e  propoeed  na- 
tional forsst  aoesss  rsgulatlons. 

Thsas  rsgwlatlona  were  first  circulated  as 
a  discussion  draft  for  ooaunents  in  August 
IMS.  This  review  resulted  In  over  460  com- 
ments. Thsse  have  been  carefully  considered 
la  the  development  of  the  encloeed  redraft 
and  tlie  acooaqMnylng  statement. 

The  Seexetary  of  Agriculture  has  requested 
me  to  ctreulate  this  draft  to  those  Interested 
reviewers  who  previously  commented.  He 
has  also  asked  that  a  meeting  be  arranged  to 
permit  those  interested  to  pressnt  new  ar- 
gumente  or  additional  comments  on  this 
draft  for  consideration  by  him  prior  to  his 
decision.  Comments  msy  also  be  presented 
to  the  Poreet  Service  in  writing  prior  to  or 
within  10  days  of  the  scheduled  meeting. 

An  advisory  public  bearing  is  called  for 
10  am  .  April  S3.  lOSS.  In  room  218,  Adminis- 
tration Building.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.O. 

A  transcript  of  the  hearing  will  be  made 
for  use  by  the  Secretary  In  his  further  con- 
sideration of  the  regulations. 

Additional  copies  of  this  notice,  the  en- 
cloeed statement  and  propoeed  regulations 
are  available  In  the  offlce  of  the  Chief,  F6r- 
est  Service,  room  30011  South  Building.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture..  Washington,  O.C. 

M.  M.  MsuoK, 
ictiiif  Chief,  forssf  Mervice. 
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Chapter  II — Farett  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Part     213 — Administration     of     the    Forest 
Development  Transportation  System 

Part  212  U  amended  by  adding  the  foUow- 
Ing  sections: 

"Section  213.7     Road  System   Uanagement: 
"(a)   TsAmc  Rin.xs — 

"1.  Oenxsal. — Trafllc  on  roads  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Forest  Service  other  than 
'Special  Service  Roads'  shall  be  subject  to 
State  traffic  laws  where  appUcable :  ProxHAed, 
That  use  of  such  roads  shall  be  subject  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Chief,  notice  of 
which  has  been  given  by  publication  in  a 
newspaper  having  general  circulation  in 
the  locality  and  posting  at  the  entrances  to 
the  roads,  covering  uses  of  or  operations  on 
the  road  as  to  which  the  State  laws  and 
rules  are  not  applicable  or  are  not  deemed 
adequate  for  the  safety  and  protection  of 
users  of  the  roads  and  the  National  Forests. 

"2.  Special  ssbvice  soaos. — The  Chief  shall 
issue  traffic  rules  governing  the  use  of  'Spe- 
cial Service  Roads'  or  adopt  in  lieu  thereof 
trafllc  rules  promulgated  for  comparable 
roads  of  the  State  in  which  the  road  or  seg- 
ment of  road  is  located,  provided  that  where 
local  traffic  rules  are  adopted  they  shall  be 
supplemented  by  him  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  adequately  govern  special  traffic  uses 
and  conditions.  Including  but  not  llnUted 
to  load  weights  and  widths,  slse  of  vehicles, 
speed  limits  and  provisions  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  users  and  of  the  National 
Forests.  NoUce  of  such  rules  shall  be  given 
in  the  manner  prescribed  In  section  213.7 
(a)l. 

"(b)  SraciAL  sesvicx  aoaos. — ^The  Chief 
may  designats  a  forest  development  road  or 
a  segment  thereof  a  'Special  Service  Road' 
and  control  or  regulate  the  use  of  the  road 
as  necessary  In  ths  pohUc  intsrest  and  safsty: 
Provided,  That  ths  road  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
highway  system  of  a  State,  county,  or  other 
publlo  road  authority:  Prot^ided  further. 
That  the  United  States  controls  the  right-of- 
way. 

"(o)  Goer  aacovxBT  ow  araciAi.  ssavicz 
aoaos. — ^Where  the  Chletf  detemUnes  that  a 
shars  of  the  cost  at  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, reconstructloa,  improvement,  or  main- 
tenance of  a  'Special  Service  Road.'  or  a 
segment  thereof,  ussd  or  to  be  used  for  com- 
B»erclal  hauUng  of  noo-Vederal  forest  prod- 
ucts and  other  non-Fsderal  products,  com- 
modlUes  and  matsfisls  should  be  borne  by 
the  owners  or  haulers  thereof  and  where 
su^  owners  or  haulers  have  not  ahared  In 
the  cost  of  acquisition,  construction,  recon- 
struction or  lmproven\eat  and  have  not 
made  contributions  to  pay  thslr  propor- 
tionate cost  shares,  ^  ChM  may  condition 
the  permission  to  use  the  particular  'Special 
Service  Road'  or  segment  thsreof  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  United  Btatee  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  such  cost  and  bearing 
proportionate  maintenance  as  has  been 
determined  by  him  to  be  attributable  to  such 
owner's  or  hauler's  use  in  accordance  with 
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"Section  212.8     Ingress  and  Egress 

"(a)  Psisoifs  RcsDxifa  WrrHm  the  Bovnd- 
AKiES  or  National  Fotasrs. — Persons  resid- 
ing within  the  boiuMlarles  of  Nattonal  I^lrests 
ahaU  be  permitted  Ingress  and  egress  over 
tbe  National  Forests  and  uss  of  existing 
roads  and  trails  for  aocees  to  their  homes  and 
property:  Provided,  Such  Ingress  and  egrees 
or  use  shaU  conform  to  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  protection  and  administration 
«C  the  National  Forests  and  the  roads  or 
trails  to  be  used. 


"(b)  Otbsss. — Entering  upon  the  National 
Forests  and  use  of  ^Ti^Jrtg  roads  and  trails 
wlU  las  permitted  for  all  pca|>er  and  lawful 
purpoeee,  subject  to  compUanoe  with  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  Rational  For- 
eets  and  the  roads  or  trails  to  bs  used. 
"Section  213.9  Aooees  Pioearsment  by  the 
United  States 

"(a)  FoucT.— The  Chief  HmU  obtain  as 
promptly  as  is  feasible  needed  road  and  traU 
aooees  to  National  Forest  land  to  aasure  ef- 
fective protection,  management  and  utUtea- 
tlon  of  such  land  and  its  reeources  and  for 
the  use  and  development  of  the  reeouroes 
upon  which  communities  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  National  Forests  are  dependent.  SiKh 
access  shall  Include  procurement  of  Intereets 
In  existing  non-Federal  roads  and  road  sys- 
tems, as  well  as  rights-of-way  for  roads  wad. 
trails  over  non -Federal  land.  Consideration 
shall  be  given  in  ehdh  ease  to  the  needs  of 
the  owners  to  use  the  existing  roads  in  the 
protection,  management  and  utllteatlon  of 
their  lands  and  industries. 

"(b)  Exun-iMO  OK  PaorossD  Foaasi  Dkvcl- 
opicENT  Roads  Which  Axx  os  Wtu,  Be  Fasts 
OF  A  Ststem  or  A  Statx.  Coumtt,  ok  Othek 
Local  Subdivision. — ^Forest  development 
roads  which  are  or  will  be  parts  of  a  system 
of  a  State,  county,  or  other  local  subdlvlsi<Hi 
road  system  and  are  on  rights-of-way  held 
in  tSie  name  of  the  State,  county,  or  other 
local  subdivision  may  be  constructed,  recon- 
structed. Improved  or  maintained  by  the  For- 
eet  Service  when  there  Is  an  appropriate 
agreement  with  the  State,  connty.  or  other 
local  subdivision  under  authority  of  38 
U.S.C.  300:  Provided,  Such  construction,  re- 
oonstructloo,  improvement  or  maintenance 
is  essential  to  provide  safe  and  economic 
aooees  to  National  Forsst  land. 

"(C)     AOQPISmOWOrXASSMlWW  AlfSlUMTS 

or  UsB. — Bcospt  as  otherwlss  provided  In 
theae  regulstions,  easements  for  road  and 
trail  oonstmetion  across  non -Federal  lands 
and  eaeements  or  rights  at  use  over  non- 
Federal  roads  and  trans  wUl  bs  acqulrsd  in 
the  nsme  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  assigns.  The  easements  or  rights  of 
Qse  may  be  acquired  by  purohase,  condem- 
nation, donation,  or  as  a  redproeal  for  per- 
mits or  easements  for  rights-of-way  for 
roads  or  trails  to  be  eoDstmeled  or  for  ease- 
ments over  or  permits  to  uss  aartstlng  roads 
or  trails. 

"  (d)  MeTHOOS  or  COMFKMSATIOM  roK  Eask- 
KKirrS   AND   RWHTB  OT  USC  ACOVIKID  ST  TSX 

United  States.— Compensation  in  negotiated 
acquisitions  may  be:  (1)  by  payment  from 
i4>proprlated  funds:  (3)  pursuant  to  reaer- 
vatlon  In  the  grant  at  easement  to  the  United 
Btatee  whereby  the  grantor  leewfts  the  right 
to  require  haulers  of  Federal  timber  or  other 
Federal  products  over  the  road  conveyed  or 
thereafter  constructed  by  the  grantor  to 
make  payments  to  the  grantor  In  accordance 
vrith  the  terms  of  tbe  reservatten;  (8)  by 
granting  reciprocal  rights;  or  (4)  by  a  oom- 
blnaticm  of  these  methods.  Oompensation 
will  bs  limited  to  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  easement  or  right  at  use. 

"(e)    OOOPSKATIVS    COMSTSXTCnON    ANO    Usc 

^^■■■-■— ■■ — ^Wbere  arsas.  partly  National 
Forest  and  partly  private  or  other  owner- 
ship, are  undeveloped  or  Inadequately  de- 
veloped by  roads,  the  Chitf  will,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  and  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  Join  in  planning,  eoostruetlng,  re- 
eonstructing,  improving,  maintaining,  and 
using  an  adequate  road  system  on  tbe  basis 
of  each  party  bearing  the  proportion  of  the 
coet  attributable  to  the  anticipated  benefits^ 
"(f)  OoncMWATioM. — Where  acoees  across 
non-Federal  land  or  over  a  non-Federal  road 
or  trail  cannot  be  ohtslnsd  on  squitabls 
tetnas  through  nscotiatloos  and  with  res  son  - 
able  promptnsss.  ecndetnnatiaa  will  be  un- 
dertalDaa  upon  a  llndlag  thnt:  (1)  such  ac- 
tion is  neoeasary  and  advantageous  to  the 
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United  States,  oonalderlng  tb«  elements  of 
time,  need  for  acoeas  to  National  Poreet  land, 
probable  cost  (award  for  Talue  and  damage) . 
alte-natlve  means  of  access,  and  other  per- 
tinent factors:  and  (2)  that  funds  are  avail- 
able for  payment  of  th9  anticipated  award. 
"(S)  Aocas  OvBi  Now-PtanauL  Lamo  amd 
U«  o»  NcN'MoaaaL  Boads  oa  TmuLa  on  a 
Tki  rroKABT  BAsm. — The  Chief  may  negotiate 
a  temporary  agreement  for  access  over  non- 
Federal  land  and  for  use  of  an  oTitiwg  non- 
?Meral  road  or  trail  where  there  la  Immediate 
need  for  temporary  access  for  limited  pur- 
poses that  can  be  economically  met  by  such 
procedure,  or  where  the  foreseeable  need  does 
not  Justify  the  eiqMndltures  necessary  to 
provide  a  permanent  road  or  trail. 

"W    U««    AND    OOMTBOL    OF    iMTSaxaTS    IH 
ROAD<    TaAn.S    AND    KASKaCXNTS    ACQimum    ST 

THK  OktiTxo  8TATKS. — Interests  In  roads,  trails 
and  easements  acquired  by  the  United  States 
■ball  b«>  under  the  control  of   the  United 
States,  subject  to  approved  reservations,  lim- 
itations  and   other   provisions   set   forth    in 
the  deed,  permit  and  other  indentiire.    This 
control  by   the  United   States  may   Include 
restricting  or  conditioning  the  use  of  the 
ln(ierest  owned  by  the  United  States  In  the 
road,  trail  or  easement  where  necessary. 
"Section    aia.lO    Permission    TO   Cross   Na- 
tional Forest  Zjuul   and 
Assignable        Rlghts-of- 
Way     Owned     by     the 
United  States 
"(a)  Pbucission   to  CoNsnvcT  and  Usa 
RoAoe    Acaoee   Nationaz.    Foaaar   Land    and 
AasmmAmLM  Rnars-or-WAT  Ownkd  bt   th« 
Unttsd    STAin. — If  a  reciprocal   benefit  la 
needed,  by  the  United  States,  permission  to 
construct   and    use    a   road    across   National 
Forest  land  and  across  assignable  rights-of- 
way  owned  by  the  United  States  and  ad- 
mlnlsterwl   by   the   ForeM   SerWce   will   be 
conditioned,  except  as  provided  In  this  sub- 
section, for  any  appUcant  who  seeks  a  permit 
to  construct  and  use  a  road  across  the  same, 
up<m  the  grant  to  the  United  States  of  a 
reciprocal  benefit.     Such  benefit  »y^»^  bear: 
( 1 )  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  management 
of  toe  National  Forests;  and  (3)  a  value  sub- 
stantlaUy  similar  to  the  value  ot  the  per- 
mission   to    cross    NaUonal    ]N>rest    land    or 
right-of-way  appUed  for.    In  those  instances 
where  the  values  of  the  interests  needed  by 
the  United  States  exceed  those  applied  for  by 
the   applicant,    the  additional   Interests  re- 
(lulred  by  the  United  States  wiU  be  acquired 
as  provided  in  sections  212.9   (c)    and   (d) 
Where  values  needed  by  the  appUcant  exceed 
those  needed  by  the  United  States,  the  dif- 
ference in  values  will  be  determined  under 
principles  set  forth  below  and  In  sections 
aia.7(c)   and  212.11.     If  a  reciprocal  benefit 
is  not  needed  by  the  United  States,  or  the 
applicant  shows  good  cause  why  the  recipro- 
cal benefit  needed  by  the  United  States  can- 
not or  should  not  be  granted  by  him,  or  the 
af^Ucant   declines   to   grant   the  reciprocal 
benefit  requested  by  the  United  States  or  if 
a  bona  fide  emergency  exlsU,  permission  to 
construct  and  use  a  road  across  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States  may   be  conditioned 
for  any  applicant  upon  reasonable  charges 
and  all  other  terms  and  conditions  reqtilred 
by  the  Chief  to  protect  the  interest  of  the 
United  Stotes.    Permits  for  road  construction 
and  use  will  be  non-exclusive  and  will  reUln 
in  the  United  States  all  righto  in  the  right- 
of-way  and  in  the  road  except  the  prlvUege 
granted  the  permittee  to  use  the  road  for 
the  specific  purposes  stated  In  the  permit. 
Permits  will  be  conditioned  upon  compliance 
with  their  terms  and  conditions  and  to  the 
rules    and   regulations   governing  the   pro- 
tection and  administration  of  the  National 
'^J***"i£?  tboae  applicable  to  such  roads. 

"(b)  Pmms  Tom  CoaomciAi.  HAm.iNa  on 
Special  Skxvick  Roads.— Except  for  minor  or 
occasional  use,  permlle  will  be  required  for 
conunerclal  hauling  on  'Special  Service 
Roads'  of  non-Federal  forest  products,  and 


other  non-Federal  producto,  commodities 
and  materials  when  the  Chief  determinee 
that  such  owners  or  haulers  should  provide: 
<I)  proportionate  maintenance;  (3)  an  equi- 
table and  reasonable  needed  reciprocal  bene- 
fit to  the  United  SUtes;  (8)  a  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction,  reconstruction,  or  im- 
provement of  such  road  or  segment  thereof; 
or  (4)  any  combination  of  these.  When 
such  owners  or  haulers  have  not  provided 
to  the  United  States  the  needed  reciprocal 
benefit,  or  borne  their  share  of  the  cost, 
permission  to  use  a  road  wlU  be  conditioned 
for  any  appUcant  upon  the  terms  and  re- 
quirements and  subject  to  the  like  condi- 
tions, and  charges  as  prescribed  In  SecUon 
212.7(c),  212.10(a).  and  212.11(d)  for  per- 
mission to  construct  or  use  such  roads. 

"(c)     Kasxmkmts    AMD     SnpTTUkTiONs    ros 
Roads  Csossing  Nationai.  Foazsr  Land  Hav- 
ing  THK    Status   or    Land    RBsxavxo   Faou 
THx      Fxjwuc      Domain. — Applications      for 
easemenU  over  Nationai  Forest  land  having 
the  status  of  land  reserved  from  the  pubUc 
domain,  and  over  roads  thereon,  with  appro- 
prUte  stipulations  will  be  approved  by  the 
Chief  for   those  appUcanto  who  have  con- 
veyed or  provided  permanent  multiple-use 
easemento  over   roads   and   lands   owned   or 
controlled.  dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  by  them  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  its  assigns 
and  who  have  already  constructed,  or  wlU 
as  scheduled  by  the  agreements,  construct 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  road  or  road 
system    concerned.      Such    applications    for 
easements  shaU    be  approved   by   the   Chief 
only  when  they  are  for  non-exclusive  ease- 
ments which   reuln  In   the  United  States 
all  righto  in  the  road  or  road  system  except 
the  righto  of  the  applicant  to  use  and  main- 
tain the  road  or  road  system  In  the  admln- 
istraUon,  protection,  a^d  utlllzaUon  of  lands 
and   the   reeourcee   thiteof  owned   or   con- 
trolled by  the  appUcant.  and  when  the  righto 
applied  for  are  limited  to  the  share  of  use 
commensurate  with  the  applicant's  contribu- 
tion to,  or  performance  of.  a  share  of  con- 
strucUon  or  other  improvement  as  set  forth 
In  the  cooperative  agreement  or  cooperative 
understanding    covering    the   road    or   road 
system.     ApplicaUons  for  easemento  in  ap- 
propriate form,  together  with  required  plats 
showing  the  National  Forest  land  liavlng  the 
statiu  of  land  reserved  from  the  public  do- 
main to  be  croseed,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Forest  Service.     When  the  Chief  has  deter- 
mined that  the  applicant  has  satisfactorily 
constructed  his  determined  share  of  the  re- 
lated road  or  road  system,  or  is  committed 
by  appropriate  agreement  to  deposit  funds 
or  construct  his  share  of  the  road  or  road 
system.  *Und    has   granted    or   prevlded   the 
easemento  or  other  intereet  required  by  the 
United   Stotes   tmder   such   agreement,    the 
Chief  after  approval  of  the  application,  will 
attach    thereto    the   stiptilations    agreed    to 
by  the  applicant  and  the  Chief  covering  the 
use  of  the  easement  applied  for,  and  forward 
the  same  to  the  designated  ofllcer  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of 
obtolnlng  the  required  easement  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
When  the  easement  is  approved  and  retximed 
by  the  officer  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terlor  to  the  Forest  Service  for  entry  in  ito 
records,   it  will   be   entered    and   thereafter 
delivered  to  the  applicant  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment. 

"Section  212.11  Principles  for  Sharing  Use 
of  Roads 

"The  use  of  roads  under  arrangements  for 
sharing  costo  or  performance  shaU  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following : 

"(a)  Road  InnovxacxNT.— Use  of  a  road 
for  commercial  hauling,  except  occasional  or 
minor  amounto.  will  bi  conditioned  upon  Im- 
provement or  supplemental  construction  of 
the  road  to  safely  and  economically  serve  the 
contemplated  use,  unless  the  Chief  deter- 
mines that  the  safety  and  economy  of  the 
established  and  foreseeable  use  by  the  United 
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SUtes.  Ito  users  and  oooperaton  will  not  be 
lihpalred  by  the  use  for  which  appUeattoh  Is 
being  made.  With  the  consent  of  the  Chief 
the  applicant  may  deposit  funds  in  the  esti- 
mated amount  required  for  the  improve- 
mento  or  supplemental  constructi<»i  in  Ilea 
of  performance.  Such  funds  will  be  used  by 
the  Forest  Service  to  do  the  planned  work. 
The  cost  of  the  improvements  or  supple- 
mental construction  will  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count In  determining  any  otherwise  required 
contribution  to  cover  the  proportionate  share 
of  the  cost  of  road  acquisition,  construction, 
reconstruction  or  improvement  attributable 
to  the  use. 

'(b)  CoaaxspoNoiNo  BxNxiTrs.— Corre- 
spondlng  benefito  which  may  be  accepted  by 
the  Chief  for  sharing  road  use  wUl  be  those 
which  bear  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  man- 
agement  of  the  NaUonal  Foresto.  They  may 
be  in  the  form  of :  (1)  deposit  of  funds  with 
the  Forest  Service  for  use  In  paying  the  cost 
of  road  construction,  reconstruction  or  im- 
provement to  be  borne  by  the  user;  (2)  the 
grant  of  a  reciprocal  right  of  substanUally 
•imllar  value  to  the  road  use  sought:  (8)  con- 
struction over  applicant's  property  of  a  new 
road  needed  for  access  to  and  use  of  NaUonal 
Forest  land  and  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
Stotes  of  America  and  ito  *— «gnt  of  the 
needed  rights  In  such  road;  or  (4)  any  com- 
bination of  theee. 

"(c)  Ooer  DvrzsMiNATioNa  ros  Road* 
Coo»«aATrvxi.T  CoNsrauciau  UNsa  Aoaas- 
MXNTS. — When  roads  are  constructed  under 
cooperaUve  agreemento  to  meet  mutual 
needs  of  the  United  SUtes  and  others  for 
access.  determlnaUons  of  the  shares  of  costo 
to  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and  the 
cooperaUng  parties  will  Include  considera- 
tion of:  (1)  the  standard  of  road  required 
for  the  planned  hauling;  (2)  the  share  of 
planned  use;  (3)  the  locaUon  and  volume  of 
tributary  timber  owned  by  each  party  and 
expected  to  t>e  hauled  over  the  road  or  roads- 
(4)  the  tributary  areas  owned  or  controlled 
by  each  party;  (6)  expected  uss  by  the  pub- 
lic; and  (6)  other  approprtote  considera- 
Uons. 

" (<i)  ComtnMcorwMT  st  thb  Untrd  SrAra 

FaoM   Ormaa   on    Btsciai.   Sskvicx  Roads. 

When  roads  designated  as  'Special  Service 
Roads'  are  used  under  permit  for  commer- 
cial hauling  Instead  of  under  cooperative 
agreement  any  cost  to  be  recovered  by  the 
United  States  will  tos  calculated  in  propor- 
Uon  to  the  planned  use  of  the  road.  The 
road  cost  used  in  such  calcxilaUon  will  be 
the  amount  or  estimated  amount  expended 
in  the  acquiaiUon.  construcUon.  raconstruc- 
tion.  and  improvement  of  that  capacity  of 
the  road  requU-ed  to  serve  the  use  needs  of 
all  parUes  that  are  or  reasonably  can  be  ex- 
pected to  use  the  road.  Such  road  share 
cost  paymento  wUl  be  through  depoelto  In 
advance  of  use  unless  the  user  provide*  a 
payment  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Chief 
guaranteeing  that  paymento  wUl  be  made 
prompUy  upon  billing  by  the  Forest  Service 

"(e)    Cost  Shasino  Wm*  a  CoopaaAxoa 

The  costo  to  achieve  the  agreed  upon  road 
or  road  system  may  be  met  by:  (i)  use  of 
appropriated  funds;  (2)  construction,  recon- 
strucUon  or  Improvement  of  roads  or  seg- 
mento  of  roads  by  Umber  purchasers  or 
other  users;  (3)  use  of  depoaito  made  by 
cooperator  with  the  Forest  Service  to  cover 
cooperators  agreed  share;  (4)  agreement 
With  cooperator  pursiuuit  to  which  coopera- 
tor does  more  than  hU  agreed  share  of  con- 
structing, reconstructing,  or  improving  a 
road  and  recovers  costo  Incurred  in  excess 
of  bU  agreed  share  by  charging  NaUonal 
Forest  timber  purchasers  and  other  com- 
mercial haulers  using  the  road  an  equlUble 
amount  within  the  llmlto  and  to  the  toUl 
amount  specified  in  the  agreement;  or  (8)  a 
combinaUon  of  the  aforementioned  methods. 

"(f)     ROAB     MaINTXNANCB     and     RKStntTAC- 

wo. — Cooperators.     and     permittees     using 
'Special  Service   Roads'  wUl  share  the  road 


maintenance  and  resurfacing  coeto  under 
axiltable  agreements  to  perform,  arrange  for 
performance  by  others,  or  by  making  depoaito 
with  the  Forest  Servloe  which  will  be  used 
to  pay  the  coeto  of  work  performed  for  effi- 
cient use  and  for  the  preeervation  and  pro- 
tection of  nich  roads  tmm  ail  elemento, 
and  to  prevent  eroaion  to  adjacent  lands: 
Provided,  That  purchasers  of  NaUonal  Forest 
timber  shall  perform  an  agreed  upon  amoxint 
of  malntei)fuice  work  representing  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  necessary  maintenance, 
or  at  their  elecUon  in  lieu  of  actual  per- 
formance thereof,  make  payments  to  a  speci- 
fied malntainer  of  the  agreed  amounte  for 
maintenance. 

(g)   iNTxaxsn  To  Bx  Aoodhxd   bt    trb 
rxs    Statbs     in     Roads    ob     Kabhiinib 


Unttsd  Sta' 
THXBsroe. — Where  the  United  States  is  to 
bear  or  share  the  cost  of  constructing,  im- 
proving, or  acquiring  a  road  system,  a  road, 
or  a  segment  thereof,  or  acquires  an  ease- 
ment therefor,  the  Interest  acquired  will: 
(1)  be  for  perpetual  use  unless  the  road  use 
falls  within  the  limited  classes  where  tem- 
porary roads  or  roada  for  limited  periods  are 
acceptable:  (2)  provide  adeqtiately  for  fore- 
seeable National  Forest  management,  protec- 
tion, and  utumtion  needs:  and  for  the  \ise 
and  development  of  the  resources  upon  which 
communities  within  or  adjacent  to  the  Na- 
tioatl  Foresto  are  dependent:  and  (8)  not  be 
subject  to  conditions,  reservations,  or  eove- 
nanto  unrelated  to  the  road  use.  or  whl£h 
seek  or  might  tend  to  direct  or  limit  National 
Forest  management  policies  and  procedxires." 

STATxaacNT  CoNCXBNiMO  Pbopobcd  Nationai. 

ACCBBS  BaOUlATIONS 


Proposed  regulations  212.7  to  212.11.  In- 
dualTe,  ^»ply  to  the  Finest  DevelopneBt 
Transportation  System  and  to  snciess  over 
national  forest  lands.  They  do  not  ai^ly  to 
the  Forest  mghway  I 


There  are  several  principles  which  are  of 
primary  importance  to  and  basically  con- 
trol the  national  forest  access  program. 
There  are  presented  hereunder  the  highUghto 
ot  the  principles  deemed  most  important  In 
the  current  drafting  of  regulations.  The  fol- 
lowing most  strongly  influence  and  direct 
the  language  of  proposed  regulations  212.7 
to  212.11.  Inclusive. 

1.  Multiple- use  s  coses  to  national  forest 
lands  is  needed  In  vlrtuallj  every  case.  The 
United  Stotes  needs  and  must  obtain  mul- 
Uple-iise  access  to  national  foresto  lands  for 
the  protection,  administration,  and  utilisa- 
tion of  the  nationai  foresto.  or  where  neces- 
sary, for  the  use  and  development  of  the 
reeoivoee  upon  which  oommunltiee  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  national  foresto  are  de- 
pendent. 

2.  Road  construction  by  national  forest 
timber  ptSrchasers  is  preeently  limited  to  the 
prudent  operator  concept.  Consequently, 
some  approprUted  funds  may  be  required 
sooner  or  later  to  do  supplemental  road  im- 

^  provement  in  every  road  system.   This  means 

that  the  right-of-way  which  is  essentUI  for 
\     multiple-use  access  Ls  necessary  before  such 
I     Improvement.    It  is  usually  good  business  to 
/     acquire   inltlaUy  ths  right-of-way  to  meet 
/      such  foreseeable  needs. 
^  3.  Sustoined    yield    management    of    the 

/        various    lafid    resources    requlree    generally 
'"  permanent  or  long-lasting  Improvemento,  in- 

cluding roads.  Permanent  or  perpetual  ease- 
mento are  so  uniformly  needed  that  this 
requirement  can  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
and  usual  one. 

4.  Kasemente  granted  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  Ito  assigns  to  meet  ths  foregoing  reqxiire- 
ment  must  be  nonrfstrlcUve  so  as  to  provide 
for  all  foreseeable  use  including  use  by  recre- 
ationisto.  hunters,  and  fishermen  as  well  as 
timber  haulera.    It  foUows  that  if  the  owner 


of  a  private  road  being  acquired  by  the 
United  States  wanto  to  reaerre  aooeas  righto 
for  rscrsatioa.  tloaber  management,  mining, 
and  any  other  lasrful  use  ot  his  property.  tlM 
Forest  Servtee  to  quite  wlUing  to  consider 
such  lessiiatlon  of  righto.  Tbs  Forest  Senr- 
ice  wanto  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with  thoee 
private  landowners  who  also  seek  to  promote 
the  desirable  policy  of  multiple  4use. 

6.  Since  the  purpoee  of  national  forest 
roads  Is  to  accommodate  mixed  traflk;  or  all 
anticipated  kinds  of  trafflo  at  various  times. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  Oovemment  be  in  a 
position  to  regulate  the  tratBc  it  plana  to  ac- 
commodate. This  does  not  mean  the  private 
road  owner  cannot  control  and  be  assured 
of  the  use  of  the  righto  he  reeervee.  The 
owner  will  logically  want  to  reserve  the  righte 
of  use  he  foresees  the  need  of  and  will  wish 
to  be  assured  of  as  a  property  right.  Rules 
specified  in  the  conveyance  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  t^e  exercise  of  reserved  righto 
would  be  part  of  the  private  right  and  not 
subject  to  change  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept after  further  acquisition  through  nego- 
tiation or  in  rare  Instances  by  the  exercise 
of  eminent  domain. 

e.  Whenever  possible  and  feasible,  the 
Forest  Service  will  avoid  duplicating  exist- 
ing roads  and  road  systems  as  a  land  and 
timber  growing  conservation  policy  by  mak- 
ing a  single  road  system  serve  all  tributary 
ownerships  insofar  as  practicable.  If  after 
reserving  the  Interest  desired  by  the  owner 
for  his  purposes.  It  la  determined  by  the 
Forest  Service  that  the  remaining  road  in- 
teresto  that  can  be  acquired  by  the  United 
SUtes  are  less  than  will  be  needed,  there 
must  and  will  be  a  decision  as  to  the  best 
course  to  take.  Usually  the  alternatives  are 
to  acquire  subject  to  the  owners'  needs  and 
widen  and  improve  the  road  to  meet  the 
Oovemment's  needs,  to  acquire  a  separate 
right-of-way  and  construct  a  separate  road 
system,  or  to  condemn  for  access  righto 
needed  by  the  Oovemment.  It  will  be  the 
policy  to  tot  quite  pnxnpt  In  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  condemn  for  such  needed  access 
righto  where  negotiations  cannot  be  con- 
cluded to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 


HIGHUOHTS    or 


AMD   OBJBCTIVBS 


Section  lli.7 — Jload  system  management 

Subsection  (a)  prescribes  that  the  traffic 
on  the  road  system  will  be  controlled  under 
provisions  of  the  Stete  traffic  laws  to  the 
extent  they  are  applicable.  SUte  and  local 
govemmento  are  to  be  encouraged  to  develop 
means  for  applying  St|tte  traffic  laws  to  traf- 
fic on  nationai  forest  roads. 

When  the  public  safety,  protection  of  the 
national  foresto  or  the  roads  require  it,  the 
Forest  Service  will  presciilM  and  enforce  such 
rules  as  are  needed  to  assure  safe  and  efficient 
use. 

SubeecUon  (b)  provides  that  special  serv- 
ice roads  will  be  designated  as  needed  to 
assure  use  for  the  more  ImporUnt  purpoees. 
On  these  roads  the  Forest  Service  may:  (1) 
regulate  traffic  for  safety  of  the  users  or  of 
property:  (2)  regulate  the  kind  and  volume 
of  traffic  to  meet  the  requiremente  of  land 
management;  (8)  obUln  required  mainte- 
nance; (4)  regulate  commercial  hauling;  (6) 
require  needed  road  improvement  to  accom- 
modate the  permitted  hauling:  (6)  recover 
road  oosto;  (7)  esubllsh  load  sice  and  weight 
llmlto  and  any  other  special  traffic  rules 
needed  for  safety  or  the  utilization  of  the 
road. 

Under  subsection  (c)  cost  recovery  will 
be  limited  to  commercial  hauling  of  non- 
Federal  producto  oTer  such  designated  special 
servloe  roads  when  the  delegated  official 
determinee  that  such  tributary  producto 
should  bear  a  share  of  the  cost  of  the  road. 
Cooperative  construction  on  the  road,  or 
contributions  thereto,  by  land  or  timber 
owners  will  be  reoognixed.  Since  most  of 
the  cooperative  road  agreemento  originated 
in  10S2  or  later,  it  is  contemplated  that  cost 


recovery  under  section  212.7  wUl  be  generally 
limited  to  costo  incurred  in  oonstruettng  or 
improving  roads  or  segmento  of  roads  after 
June  SO,  l»6a.  In  special  situattons  involv- 
ing earUer  cooperation  with  one  or  more  but 
not  all  iM>n-Fsderal  users  cost  recovery  may 
be  authorized  over  a  road  or  road  aegmsnto 
where  the  facto  dearly  indicate  that  it  will 
be  equltoble  to  charge  for  non-Federal  hatU- 
ing  by  the  party  who  has  not  previously 
borne  an  equlUble  share. 

The  replacement  oosto  of  that  portion  of 
the  construction  of  a  road  wiilch  may  have 
been  accomplished  by  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  user  or  hauler  of  National  Forest 
producto  will  be  ektimatsd  and  combined 
with  any  costo  which  may  have  been  in- 
curred from  approprUted  Federal  funds. 
The  total  wUI  be  regarded  as  the  Govern- 
ment's cost  for  the  purpoee  of  determining 
the  share  or  shares  to  be  borne  by  the  oom- 
mercUl  hauler  of  non-Federal  producto  on 
a  road  designated  for  ooet  recovery. 

Costo  recovered  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  oi  the  United  SUtes. 

Relatively  few  of  the  existing  roads  will 
be  designated  for  collection  of  cost  recovery 
charges,  because  meet  road  systems  serving 
mixed  ownership  areas  were  developed  with 
the  cooperation  of  public  agencies  or  the 
isenefiting  private  owners.  Most  national 
forest  roads  will  continue  under  these  regu- 
lations to  be  used  free  of  charge  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past. 

Section  212.$ — Ingre*M  and  egreta 
Under  (a)  it  wUl  be  the  objective  to  con- 
tinue and  improve  our  good  relationships 
with  persons  residing  within  ths  t*»tio«ii^ 
foresto.  After  more  than  60  years  of  devel- 
opment virtually  all  persons  resUUng  in  the 
foresto  have  a  way  by  road  or  traU  to  their 
domiciles.  It  is  intended  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  eustamary  aoosas  on  such 
roads  or  trails  in  compUanoe  with  rulee  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

The  objective  will  be  to  assure  that  an 
actual  settler  shall  not  be  denied  the  righto 
he  has  under  the  1897  Uw.  All  entry  and 
use  by  actual  settiers  and  others  will  be 
conditioned  upon  cooqjllance  with  rulee  and 
regulations  governing  the  national  foreste 
and  the  forest  development  roads  and  trails 
to  be  used.  These  provisions  are  not  new. 
It  is  intended  under  (b)  that,  except  on 
the  few  special  service  roads  deatgnated  for 
cost  recovery,  use  of  national  forest  roads 
and  trails  will  continue  to  be  without  charge 
as  in  the  past. 

Section  212.9 — Accett  procurement  by  the 
United  States 

Subsection  (a)  Indicates  the  principal  ob- 
jective of  policy  is  to  move  more  promptly  to 
get  multiple-use  access  to  national  forest 
lands.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  obUln- 
Ing  righU-of-way  upon  which  th,e  Govern- 
ment can  build  roads  or  trails  or  by  acquir- 
ing private  roads.  Joint  construction  and 
sharing  of  coeto  to  covered  under  212.11. 

Under  (b)  it  will  be  the  objective  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  work  cooperatively  and 
closely  with  the  SUtes,  counties  or  other 
local  subdivisions  of  government  in  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  roads  needed  for 
both  national  forest  and  local  government 
use. 

Under  (c),  (d),  and  (e).  the  objectives 
of  the  regulations  controlling  the  acquisition 
of  righto-of-way  and  esUbliahing  the 
methods  of  compensation  are  aimed  at  fiex- 
Ible  means  of  obtaining  access  righU  fairly 
and  reasonably  by  negotiations.  The  rules 
for  negotiating  agreemento  on  co<^>eraUve 
construction  and  use  of  roads  are  likewise 
aimed  at  serving  the  needs  of  the  cooperators 
with  each  bearing  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
costo. 

Subsection  (f)  |»ovklM  when  nego- 
tiations fail  prompt  use  of  condemnation  will 
be  the  objective,  thus  settling  the  issues 
Judicially. 
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(g)  the  proTlalooa  for  temporary 
mn  Intended  to  be  uaad  only  wbw* 
the  clrcnnwtanw  dearly  justify  thta  aeMaa. 
If  the  temporary  rtght-of-way  la  obtained 
to  gain  aceeaa  more  quickly,  it  will  be  the  ob- 
JectlTe  to  promptly  obtain  tbe  permanent 
right-of-way. 

Under  (h)  the  principle  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  controUlng  that  which  It  owns  are  well 
eetabUahed.  It  U  stated  in  thie  aection  to 
remove  any  doubt  aa  to  the  intent  that  the 
Foreat  Seryloe  will  follow  thie  principle 
and  that  It  haa  no  authority  to  leare  control 
of  a  road  acquired  by  the  United  Statea  in 
the  prior  owner. 

Section  21210 — Permission  to  cross  natityruU 
forest  land  and  assiffnable  rights-of-way 
owned  5jr  the  United  States 
Subaectlon  (a)  provides  the  guidelines  for 
achieving  reciprocity.  It  is  intended  they 
produce  fair  and  reasonable  results.  Since 
reciprocity  reqiilres  agreement  of  the  private 
party  and  most  Forest  Service  access  needs 
must  be  met  promptly  the  applicant  who 
cannot  or  will  not  promptly  grant  the  needed 
reciprocal  rights  or  benefits  may  be  given  a 
permit  to  build  and  use  a  road  at  his  ex- 
pense. Such  a  permit,  however,  will  be  re- 
vocable and  retain  in  the  United  States  the 
right  to  Improve  and  use  the  road.  An  appli- 
cant who  delivers  the  reciprocal  rights  or 
benefits  needed  by  the  United  States  may 
obtain  either  a  pennlt  or  a  permanent  right- 
of-way  xmder  aia.lO(c)  with  an  assiu-ance, 
where  appropriate,  that  other  users  will  share 
in  the  costs  of  the  road. 

Subaectlon  (b)  pnecribes  the  rules  for 
hauling  on  special  servioe  roads  by  tlie  haul- 
era  who  have  not  shared  In  the  construction. 
Haulers  must  do  their  maintenance  and  may 
be  required  to  Improve  the  road,  provide  a 
reciprocal  benefit,  or  pay  a  share  of  the  costs, 
or  a  combination  of  theee. 

Subaectlon  (c)  specifies  the  procedures  for 
obtaining  permanent  rights-of-way  under 
Department  of  the  Interior  authority.  The 
objeetlve  Is  to  use  the  authority  to  obtain 
permanent  multiple-use  access  over  the  re- 
Uted  private  lands  of  the  appUcant.  No 
permanent  easement  wUl  be  approved  except 
for  thoee  who  have  furnished  needed  recip- 
rocal benefits  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  the 
statutory  authority  to  Issue  the  permanent 
righta-o<-w»y  or  long-term  permits  in  the 
nature  of  an  eaeement  across  natlmial  forest 
lands  of  public  domain  status.  Tbe  appro- 
priate ofllcer  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  been  auttioriaed  to  issue  the 
rights-of-way  for  such  permanent  or  long- 
term  uee  as  may  be  recommended  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Department  (Agrlctiltiire)  and 
the  provisions  of  43  CFJl.  M4.16  and  344.0 
have  been  suspended  from  operation  In  the 
casee  Involving  such  applications.  Such  ease- 
ments are  nonexclioslve  rlgbts.  The  United 
States  win  In  all  cases  retain  the  right  to  use 
or  permit  the  tise  of  the  right-of-way  for 
any  purpose  which  does  not  unreasonably 
Interfax  with  the  grantee's  use. 

Stipulations  for  use  of  the  rights-of-way 
will  be  prepared  by  the  designated  ofllclal  to 
protect  naUonal  forest  interests  and  designed 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  project  or 
road  system  and  to  cover  the  management 
responslbUitles  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  obtain  clearance  from  other  Interested 
Federal  agencies  when  they  are  Involved  (e.g.. 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  for  areas  withdrawn  for  their 
use)and  to  have  the  application  made  in 
approved  form  for  later  approval  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Forest 
Service  has  the  primary  management  respon- 
slbUitles over  the  lands  in  question.  Ac- 
cordingly, It  Is  responsible  for  determina- 
tions that  the  Interests  of  the  Oovemment 
are  protected,  that  appropriate  reciprocal 
rights  have  been  obtained,  and  for  terms  of 
the  stipulations  entered  Into  with  appllcanU. 


SeetUm  ZtiJl^Principles  for  sfiaring  u^ 

o/ roods 
Subsection  (e)  of  seetiott  312:0  directs  the 
Forest  Service,  whenever  it  is  advantageoia 
to  the  United  States,  to  join  with  ths  related 
owners  of  intermixed  land  in  planning,  con- 
•truetlng,  reoonstructing.  improving,  main- 
taining and  uaing  road  systems  serving  the 
lands  and  reeources  of  the  ooopsrators. 
Where  it  is  found  mutually  advantageous 
this  general  policy  has  been  followed  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  many  neighboring  land 
and  timber  owners  for  a  number  of  years. 

Section  212.11  Is  designed  to  esUbllsh 
methods  of  carrying  out  the  cooperative 
poUcy  esUblished  i»^l2Jt{c). 

Subsection  (a)  has  as  lu  objecUve  the  im- 
provement of  national  forest  roads  to  safely 
and  economically  meet  the  Increasing  needs 
of  the  particular  roads  and  establishes  the 
means  of  accomplishment. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  authority  to 
accept  reciprocal  benefits  from  an  applicant 
desiring  to  use  a  forest  development  road. 
It  should  facilitate  making  mutually  ad- 
vantageous access  agreements. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  shares  of  costs  requires 
agreement  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
other  cooperators  as  It  has  In  the  past.  The 
obJecUve  of  212.11  (c)  U  to  esUhlish  guide- 
lines which  Include  the  factors  most  often 
found  essential  in  the  past.  The  most  im- 
portant and  usually  the  only  definitive  fac- 
tor U  the  tributary  timber  expected  to  be 
hauled  over  the  road  system.  Other  factors 
may  be  Important  and  require  measuremenu 
or  estimates  for  conslderaUon.  Agreements 
wiU  include  the  extent  to  wt^ch  overhead 
costs  are  to  be  recognized  and  Included.  A 
coat  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  Interest  on 
unamortized  investments  may  be  Included 
in  agreemenu  under  which  cooperators  re- 
cover eosU  from  users.  It  wUl  be  the  objec- 
tive to  sllmlnate  any  real  need  for  this  by 
having  each  cooperator  con^ruct  or  con- 
tribute his  share  at  the  appropriate  time 
The  objective  wlU  be  to  obtain  cooperation 
In  the  road  system  by  the  fairest  possible 
means  for  determining  the  cost  shares  of 
the  participants  on  the  basis  of  the  foresee- 
able and  anticipated  benefits. 

8ubeecti<m  (d)  states  the  purpose  of  cost 
recovery  is  to  obtain  the  fair  share  of  the 
Government's  cost  for  a  road  having  a  di- 
rect commercial  benefit  to  a  non-PWeral 
user.  The  purpose  is  also  to  avoid  having 
a  user  ride  free  over  a  road  which  is  con- 
structed and  used  by  those  who  contribute 
their  fair  share  of  the  coet.  The  obJecUve 
wUl  be  to  recover  costs  on  roads  or  segments 
of  them  incurred  since  July  i.  ijwa.  Under 
special  drcximstances  where  equity  clearly 
warranU  it.  cosu  Incurred  earlier  may  be 
considered.  Once  costs  are  recovered  only 
continued  maintenance  and  road  Improve- 
menta.  or  a  share  of  them  If  required  to 
safely  acc6mmodate  the  use.  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Subeectlon  (e)  esUbUahes  the  guldeUnes 
on  the  various  methods  of  «h»rtng  by  agree- 
ment in  the  cost  of  constructing  ooopera- 
tive  roads  or  road  systems. 

SubeecUon  (f)  establiahes  maintenance 
requirements  for  commercial  use  of  desig- 
nated special  service  roads.  The  principle 
U  established  that  each  wUl  either  do  the 
maintenance  repreeenting  his  proportionate 
ahare  or  at  his  election  make  payments  to  a 
specified  malntalner.  A  major  purpose  is  to 
avoid  having  a  road  damaged  or  Its  worth 
deteriorate  as  a  result  of  commercial  use. 

SubeecUon  (g)  has  as  Ito  purpose  to  i»*fc« 
It  clear  that  when  the  United  States  is  to 
share  in  a  eooperaUve  road  or  road  sntem 
it  is  to  obtain  an  intereet  In  the  rlgbi-of- 
way  and  road  for  the  purpoee  of  senrinc  fore- 
seeable needs  of  the  national  forset  Urnitt 
and  reeources  and.  when  neceesary.  for  other 
\iaes  wtilch  serve  dependent  eomununitles 
consistent    with    provisions    of    the    forest 
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development  road  and  trail  provisions  of  the 
Forest  Highway  Act.  It  also  makse  it  clc«r 
thls  intereet  wUl  not  be  subjeo*  to  any  type 
of  control  by  grantors  or  prior  owaecs  which 
could  tend  to  direct  or  limit  "^Vtr^si  forest 
management. 

(Non.— It  U  Intended  that  upon  ftn«,i 
adoption  of  the  new  regulations  thaj  will 
replace  or  supersede  any  former  regtUaUons 
In  conflict  herewith.) 
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DzrAancsMT  or  AcaictrLToas, 
Washington.  DC.  March  It.  JMJ. 
Hon.  Watns  L.  Mi^wt. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DsAS  SxNAToa  Mokse:  On  October  12.  Ur 
Mortimer  Doyle  wrote  to  Mr.  CUlt  enclosing 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation statement  of  prlndplse  directed  to 
private  land  access  within  national  forests. 
On  November  2.  you  wrote  to  me  and  In- 
terior Assistant  Secretary  Carver  on  the  same 
subject  enclosing  Mr.  Doyle's  letter  to  Mr 
Cliff. 

Mr.  Cliff  has  responded  to  Mr.  Doyle  and 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  his  reply.  We  have 
given  considerable  study  to  the  principles 
and  the  related  commenu.  We  substan- 
.  tially  agree  on  many  of  them  and  we  be- 
lieve these  are  fuUy  reflected  in  existing  and 
proposed  policies  and  regulations.  However, 
you  will  note  there  Is  not  full  sgreeipent 
on  a  few  of  the  prlndplse  which  are  in 
conflict  with  those  which  we  believe  must 
control  a  naUonal  forest  accMs  program 
operated  in  the  public  Interest.  Theee  differ- 
ences are  discussed  In  some  detail  in  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Doyle. 

We  have  analyzed  the  response  to  the 
NLMA  principles  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  you  and  by  Agric\ilture  in  Mr 
CTlff'B  letter  to  Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  in  close 
accord.  Oonsidertng  the  differeaees  in  the 
laws  governing  the  O.  ti  C.  and  the  national 
foreat  landa.  in  ttie  history  of  the  lands,  in 
their  uses,  and  In  their  geographic  patterns. 
we  believe  the  differences  in  the  policy  are 
reduced  to  the  practical  minimum.  These 
differences  In  the  response  of  the  two  agen- 
cies to  the  NLMA  principles  which  appear  to 
us  to  have  some  significance  are  limited  to 
the  following: 

Under  principle  5,  the  Forest  Service  pro- 
vides for  deslgnaUon  of  special  servioe  roads 
while  the  O.  ft  C.  regulaUons  do  not.  The 
deslgnaUon  of  certain  Forest  Service  roads 
for  special  controls  or  restrtcUons  wUl  be 
applied  where  necessary  to  meet  needs  of 
maintenance,  user  safety,  or  particular 
forest  uses  at  certain  times  and  to  achieve 
reciprocal  benefits  or  to  recover  costs  under 
the  propoeed  regulations. 

The  Forest  Service  and  O.  ft  C.  regulations 
are  In  harmony  In  response  to  principle  No. 
8.  except  that  mulUple  use  and  sustained 
yield  management  of  naUonal  forest  lands 
as  directed  by  74  SUt.  215  require  easements 
fully  meeUng  these  objectives.  As  you  know, 
both  agencies  are  on  a  perpetual  basis  In  land 
management  and  road  development. 

Under  principle  9.  the  BLM  rcguUtions  do 
not  provide  for  condemnaUon  wliile  the 
Forest  Service  proposes  to  do  so.  We  under- 
stand the  BLM  uses  other  authorlUes  for 
this  purpose  and  has  an  acUve  program 
underway  in  this.  We  propose  to  include 
condemnation  in  our  regulaUons  both  be- 
cause the  Industry  has  requested  it  uAl  we 
think  It  U  sound  to  describe  when  and 
how  It  may  be  applied  here.  The  Ftorest 
Service  does  propose  to  prompUy  condemn 
where  It  needs  access  and  cannot  negotiate 
successfully  for  it. 

Under  principle  10,  there  first  appeared  to 
be  a  possibility  of  difference  In  i^acUce  by 
the  two  agencies.  We  have  determined  there 
is  actually  no  substanUal  dlffeienee.  Both 
agencies  agree  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  in  advance  to  proteet  aa  iavestosent. 
This  most  be  done  by  agreement  or  arrange- 
ment  before  constrxictioa  lisgliis     A  party 


vbo  constructs  a  road  under  the  permit  can- 
not later  be  oompensated  for  it  unlees  the 
permit  so  providss  or  suoh  an  arrangemsnt 
Is  made.  A  road  permittee  with  no  suck 
agreement  will  construct  no  better  road  than 
Is  reqxiired  for  this  purpoes.  Consequently, 
the  sltustlon  should  not  present  a  significant 
problem  under  moet  circumstances. 

Under  12(a),  we  would  point  out  that  it 
may  p«  neceesary  to  regulats  traOc  to  a 
sllghUy  greater  extent  to  meet  special  mul- 
tiple-use requirements  than  doss  the  BUI. 
Considering  the  interest  the  Forest  Service 
scqulrse  in  ttie  road  and  the  requirements 
of  public  and  mixed  trafllc,  tills  Is  logical. 
ConsequenUy,  the  Forest  Service  doee  not 
sgree  to  have  Its  easements  oondlUoned  upon 
Federal  road  users  carrying  general  liability 
Insurance  to  cover  operaUons  and  acUviUee 
on  other  national  forest  landa. 

We  believe  in  other  respects  the  Forest 
Service  and  O.  ft  C.  basic  posiUons  are  very 
close  together. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Bakss. 

US.    DSFASTMEMT    OT    AGaiCTn.TUaB. 

FOBXST  Szavicx. 
Washington,  D.O.,  March  1$.  1903, 
Ur.  Moamcxa  B.  Doti,z, 

Sat  tonal  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAa  Ma.  Dorui:  Tills  is  in  reeponse  to 
your  letter  of  October  12  commenting  on 
the  discussion  draft  of  the  propoeed  road 
regulaUons  which  were  eirculated  for  review 
In  early  August. 

We  have  given  considerable  study  to  jrour 
conunents  and  the  statement  of  principles 
for  regulaUons  governing  aocees  to  private 
lands  within  Uxe  luitional  forests.  Our  con- 
cern, of  course.  Is  how  to  obtain  aocees  across 
private  lands  to  reach  naUonal  forest  lands. 
Since  effecUve  and  constructive  working  rela- 
Uonships  in  areas  of  mixed  ownerships  are 
quite  Important,  if  the  work  of  tlie  Industry 
and  the  Oovemment  is  to  be  carried  on 
economically  and  with  minimum  Interrup- 
Uon.  agreement  on  principles  is  quite 
desirabls. 

Our  coounents  on  the  principles  you  pre- 
sented follow  hereafter  in  this  letter.  We 
substantially  agree  on  many  of  them  and 
we  believe  these  are  fully  refiected  In  the  ex- 
isting and  proposed  policies  and  regulaUons. 
There  are  several,  however,  on  which  there 
Is  not  full  agreement.  Theee  are  in  conflict 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  with  prlnclplee 
which  must  control  a  naUonal  forest  accees 
program  operated  in  the  public  interest. 
The  naUonal  forest  lands  are  dedicated  by 
law  to  public  use.  This  policy  would  not 
support  regulaUon  and  reetricUon  of  \xsfs  to 
serve  only  the  needs  of  the  forest  products 
Industry.  We  believe  against  this  back- 
ground that  if  these  condlUons  are  known 
to  and  aooepted  by  the  sssociaUon.  a  major 
step  forward  will  have  been  taken.  We  state 
them  brtefiy. 

1.  MulUple-\ise  acoees  to  naUonal  forest 
lands  Is  needed  in  virtually  every  case.  The 
United  Statee  needs  and  must  obtain  mul- 
Uple-use  access  to  national  forest  lands  for 
the  protecUon,  administration,  and  utlliza- 
Uon  of  ths  naUonal  forssts.  or  where  neces- 
sary, for  the  use  and  development  of  the 
resources  upon  vrhlch  communities  within  or 
adjacent  to  the  national  forests  are  de- 
pendent. 

2.  Road  construction  by  national  forest 
timber  purchasers  is  presently  limited  to  the 
prudent  operator  concept.  ConsequenUy, 
some  appropriated  funds  may  lie  required 
sooner  or  later  to  do  supplemental  road  im- 
provement in  every  road  system.  This 
means  that  the  right-of-way  which  U  eesen- 
tlal  for  multiple-use  access  Is  necessary  be- 
fore such  improvement.  It  Is  usually  good 
buslnees  to  acquire  initially  the  right-of-way 
to  meet  such  foreeeeable  needs. 

3.  Sustained  yield  management  of  the 
varloiu    land    resotirces    requires    generally 


psnnanent  or  long  lasUng  improvements,  in- 
cluding roads.  Permanent  or  perpetual 
easements  are  so  uniformly  needed  that  ttUs 
requirement  can  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
and  usual  one. 

4.  Basements  granted  to  the  United  States 
and  its  assigns  to  meet  the  foregoing  re- 
quirement must  be  nonrestricUve  so  as  to 
provide  for  all  foreseeable  use  Including  use 
by  recreaUonlsts,  himters,  and  fishennen  as 
well  as  timber  haulers.  It  follows  that  if 
the  owner  of  a  private  road  being  acquired 
by  the  United  Statee  wants  to  reeerve  accees 
rights  for  recreation,  timber  management, 
mining,  and  any  other  lawful  use  of  his 
property,  the  Forest  Service  Is  quite  willing 
to  consider  such  reservation  of  rights.  The 
Forest  Service  wants  to  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  these  private  landowners  who  also  seek 
to  promote  the  desirable'  policy  of  multiple 
use. 

5.  Since  the  purpose  of  naUonal  forest 
roads  Is  to  acconunodate  mixed  tralBcf  or  all 
anticipated  kinds  of  traffic  at  various  times. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  Oovemment  be  in  a 
position  to  regulate  the  trafllc  It  plans  to 
accommodate.  This  does  not  mean  the  pri- 
vate road  owner  cannot  control  and  be  as- 
sured of  the  use  of  the  rights  he  reserves. 
The  owner  will  logically  want  to  reserve  the 
rights  of  use  he  foreeeee  the  need  of  and  will 
wish  to  be  assiired  of  as  a  property  right. 
Rules  si>eclfied  In  the  conveyance  to  the 
United  States  for  the  exercise  of  reserved 
rights  would  be  part  of  the  private  property 
right  and  not  subject  to  change  by  the 
United  States  except  after  further  acquisi- 
tion through  negotiation  or  In  rare  instances 
by  the  exercise  of  eminent  domain. 

6.  Whenever  poeslble  and  feasible,  the 
Forest  Service  will  avoid  duplicating  existing 
roads  and  road  systems  as  a  land  and  timber 
growing  conservation  policy  by  making  a 
single  road  system  serve  all  tributary  owner- 
ships Insofar  as  practicable.  If  after  reserv- 
ing the  Interest  deelred  by  the  owner  for  his 
ptuposes.  it  Is  determined  by  tlie  Forest 
Service  that  the  remaining  road  interests 
that  can  be  acquired  by  the  United  States 
are  less  than  will  be  needed,  there  must  and 
will  be  a  decision  as  to  the  best  cotirse  to 
take.  Usually  the  alternatives  ar^  to  ac- 
quire subject  to  the  owner's  needs  and 
widen  and  Improve  the  road  to  meet  the 
Oovemment's  needs,  to  acquire  a  separate 
right-of-way  and  construct  a  separate  road 
system,  or  to  condemn  for  acoees  rights 
needed  by  the  Government.  It  will  be  the 
policy  to  be  quite  prompt  in  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  condemn  for  such  needed  access 
rights  where  negotiations  cannot  be  con- 
cluded to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

With  the  foregoing  in  mind,  we  will  tiu^ 
to  the  "Statement  of  Principles"  enclosed 
with  your  letter  of  October  12.  1»62.  Follow- 
ing each  numbered  principle  are  the  Forest 
Service  conunents. 

1.  "Every  landowner  or  possessor  of  inter- 
ests in  realty  whose  property  is  so  located 
as  to  require  access  across  national  forest 
lands  to  reach  and  manage  such  property 
should  be  given  access." 

We  believe  this  is  provided  for  tmder 
212.8  on  Ingress  and  Egress,  under  212.10  on 
Permission  to  Cross  National  Forest  Land, 
and  under  212.11  on  Principles  for  Sharing 
Use  of  Roads. 

2.  "Existing  access  rights  evidenced  by 
such  docimients  as  Stipulations  Oovemment 
Exercise  of  Rights  of  Ingress  and  Egress  and 
by  Special  Use  Permits  should  be  protected." 

We  agree  In  general  to  this  principle.  In 
cases  where  a  road  was  constructed  or  im- 
proved In  the  past  by  the  applicant  and 
used  for  the  purpose  applied  for,  there  is 
no  intention  to  diminish  any  rights  or  priv- 
ileges he  has  established.  However,  where 
a  road  was  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service 
or  by  someone  else  for  It.  thk  party  would  be 
treated  as  not  having  a  vested  right  of  use 
In  the  road.    See  the  provisions  of  proposed 


212.10  concerning  "Permission  To  Cross  Na- 
tional Purest  Lands  and  Asstgnabls  Blghts- 
of-Wiiy  Owned  by  the  United  States."  and 

212.11  «M*»M<*rni»^g  prine4>lss  tor  "Sharing 
Use  of  Roads." 

3.  "Oranu  of  aoeeas  aetaas  national  forest 
lands  should  be  given  promptly  for  the  pur- 
poee and  duraUon  requested,  and  "h^iM  be 
appurtenant  to  the  lands  served." 

We  agree  with  the  first  part  of  this  ^wd 
intend  to  act  as  promptly  as  ths  oonditions 
under  the  provisions  of  3ia.l0  and  IU.11 
can  be  met  by  the  applicant  and  the  Voreet 
Service.  The  regulations  will  propoee  to 
continue  using  permits  ss  in  ths  past  but 
add  the  substanUal  improTsment  of  arrang- 
ing to  grant  easements. 

The  procedure  agreed  upon  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  the  act  of 
March  a,  1889  (30  Stat.  ISSS,  18  UjB.O.  S28) 
is  designed  to  provide  a  pennanent  right-of- 
way  to  be  used  in  the  administration,  pro- 
tection, and  utilizaUon  of  forest  lands  and 
the  resources  thereof  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  applicant.  It  Is  thus  more  comprehen- 
sive than  a  right-of-way  appurtenant  to  cer- 
tain described  lands. 

Also.  It  may  be  transferred  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Oovemment,  provided  the  as- 
signee agrees  to  comply  with  and  be  bound 
by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  right-of- 
way.  Since  iU  use  Is  limited  to  situations 
where  there  Is  essential  agreement  on  shar- 
ing maintenance  and  use,  ws  have  not  be- 
lieved it  should  be  assignable  in  whole  ra- 
in fractions  without  assuranes  that  eeeentlal 
agreements  of  those  Joined  in  the  road  sys- 
tem will  continue  to  be  csrrled  out. 

4.  "If  the  Forest  Service  has  authority  'm 
Issue  rules  and  regulations  governing  acceas, 
such  rules  and  regolatioas,  incltiding 
charges.  If  any,  should  be  certain,  definite, 
and  uniformly  applicable  to  an  users.  Main- 
tenance and  road  use  fees  collected  should 
be  expended  on  or  credited  to  the  roads  for 
which  collected." 

Our  comments  are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Secretary's  authority  to  issue  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  this  program  has  not 
been  delegated  to  the  Foreet  Servioe. 

(b)  "Charges"  under  these  regulations  are 
only  for  the  purpose  of  rcsj^vering  that  part 
of  the  costs  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
which  equitably  should  be  shared  by  the 
particular  users. 

(c)  Coet  recovery  charges  are  designed  to 
be  applied  only  to  a  non-Federal  hauler  who 
benefits  directly  from  the  road  use  and  who 
has  not  participated  in  constructing  the 
roads  or  Improving  them  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  bear  his  use. 

(d)  Cost  recovery  charges  will  not  be  ex- 
pended on  the  roads  for  which  collected. 
In  accordance  with  law  they  will  be  depoalted 
In   the  Treasury   of   the  United  States. 

Timber  and  other  products  on  Federal 
lands  are  sold  on  the  basis  that  the  par- 
ticular Forest  Servioe  road  is  available  for 
hauling  them  subject  to  sharing  main- 
tenance proportionate  to  the  hauler's  use. 
or  upon  condition  that  the  hauler  con- 
struct. Improve  and  maintain  the  road  to 
the  extent  required  to  permit  his  safe  and 
economic  hauling.  In  either  case  he  has 
borne  his  share  of  the  cost  by  means  other 
than  through  cost  recovery  charges. 

Cost  recovery  charges  will  under  the  above 
limitations  be  as  certain,  definite,  and  uni- 
formly made  as  conditions  will  permit  to 
thoee  to  whcm  they  apply.  Maintenance  will 
be  required  as  occasioned  by  haxiler's  use 
and  will  be  as  uniform  as  are  the  usee. 
There  are  situations  in  which  maintenance 
work  is  "pooled"  for  a  particular  group  of 
roads  within  a  maintenance  unit.  Where 
cooperator  deposits  are  made  to  cover  main- 
tenance work  performed,  separate  aooount- 
Ing  for  Individual  needs  in  such  units  would 
be  difficult  to  administer  and  would  increase 
overhead  expenses. 

6.  "In  those  Instances  where  the  Foreet 
Service  has  authority  to  place  certain  access 
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roads  In  restricted  us*  oategorlss.  It  should 
snnonncs  a  poUey  tor  so  dolof.  Mattoaua 
Vte«8t  roads,  not  rsstrlctetf  to  spoolal  wtm, 
rtioald  be  STaUabla  wttbon*  eharfs  to  all 
users." 
Ws  ars  In  acreamant  wtth  tbte. 
6.  "Mach  road  usa  UmmiUX  baar  only  Ita 
proportionate  sttare  of  road  ooate." 

We  agree  genaralty  that  road  ooats  should 
be  sharad  la  proportion  to  tha  ptaanad  use 
at  tha  road.  Whether  use  by  reoreatlonlsts 
and  others  Is  slgnlflcant  and  maaaurabla  »nil 
dioold  be  borne  by  the  Gorenunent,  a  par- 
ticular landowner,  or  all  landowners  pro- 
portionate to  their  other  planned  use  of 
the  road  will  depend  upon  the  particular 
facts  In  each  case. 

t.  "Dteacreement  orer  operating  problems 
sboold  be  settled  by  an  appeals  procedure 
such  as  that  requested  In  Axigust  9.  isea. 
letter  to  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  on  the 
lumber  Indurtry  four-point  program." 

The  iHPpeals  procedure  Is  under  study.  At 
thla  point,  the  recourse  available  is  through 
the  regulation  A-10  procedure. 

•.  "Where  the  Forest  Service  aeeks  to  con- 
dition access  to  private  land  on  the  grant 
of  a  reciprocal  right  from  an  applicant  for 
-  sueh  right  shaU  be  limited  to  the 
road  system  for  which  the  applicant 
rights,  to  subatantlaUy  similar  valuea. 
to  like  property  Interests,  and  to  a  Uke 
tena." 

The  objective  of  this  principle  la.  we  be- 
lieve, to  stress  that  the  policy  be  fairly  and 
reaaoaahly  designed  and  appUed.  In  some 
caeea  there  are  opportunities  for  exchanging 
quite  different  rights  over  more  than  one 
road  system  needed  by  the  private  owner 
And  by  the  Oovemment.  The  Intent  la  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  so  that  the  results 
will  benefit  both  partlea.  ^ 

We  provide  under  propoeed  aiajO(a)  that 
If  a  reciprocal  beoeflt  needed  by  the  United 
Stotes  exceeds  those  appUed  for  by  an  appU- 
cant,  the  additional  interests  will  be  acquired 
by  payment  from  appropriate  fumto  or  by 
other  methods  described  under  aia.8(d).  If 
the  values  needed  by  the  appUoaat  eaiseed 
those  needed  by  the  United  SUtes.  the  differ- 
ences In  value  will  be  determined  under  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  212.7(c).  and  212.10(a) 
and  212.11. 

9.  "In  the  event  of  disagreement  as  to 
whether  value  of  the  right  being  sought  by 
the  roreat  Service  U  reclftfocal.  the  Forest 
Service  sboiUd  within  a  reasonable  time 
exercise  its  right  of  eminent  domain  to  de- 
termine the  true  value." 

Condemnation  is  not  available  for  deter- 
mining the  values  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
reciprocal  grants.  However,  before  a  rec- 
ommendatlon  to  exerclee  eminent  domain  la 
made  to  the  Secretary  where  valuation  differ- 
ences are  Involved,  we  generaUy  Intend  to 
prepare  a  staff  appraisal  of  value  and  also 
In  complex  or  unusual  cases  to  obtain  an 
Independent  appraisal  of  the  valxie  of  the  In- 
tereet  to  be  taken  so  that  our  Judgment  may 
'  be  guided  as  to  the  amount  that  will  likely 
be  Just  compensation.  Application  of  this 
principle  will,  of  course,  require  that  appro- 
prUted  funds  be  available  for  payment  of 
the  award  at  that  time.  Strong  efforts  will 
be  made  to  arrange  allocation  of  funds  for 
condemnation  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
it  la  found  that  agreement  cannot  be 
reached. 

10.  "Where  requested,  temporary  access 
should  be  granted  during  negotiations  for  a 
Joint  road  system.  Investments  made  under 
such  temporary  rights  should  be  protected, 
and  the  road  owner  should  be  compensated 
for  temporary  use  of  the  road." 

We  agree  with  the  first  sentence  of  the 
principle  where  conditions  require  early  ac- 
c««-  The  objective  of  the  last  part  of  the 
second  sentence  can  be  agreed  to,  if  the  ap- 
plicant will  deliver  the  r^t-of-way  for  the 
access  needed  by  the  United  States.  It  can 
then  be  arranged  by  including  cost  recovery 
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provMom  hi  a  permit  lamied  by  the  United 
States  for  the  road  to  be  built  oo  nattanal 
foreat  land.  Vhe  agreeaaent  can  provide 
that  It  amy  be  carried  over  to  an  esssnieiu  to 
be  lesued  by  the  United  States.  To  protect 
aa  la««Btaaent  made  for  coostmctkm  under 
»  temporary  permit  an  agreement  should  be 
•ntered  into  prior  to  the  oonstnietlon. 
Otherwise  the  roadbullder  has  no  assurance 
that  the  anticipated  final  agreement  wlU  be 
consummated  and  that  he  wlU  receive  the 
"—^•<i  easement.  However,  all  past  experi- 
ence Indicates  that  those  who  build  roads 
under  pennlts.  Including  those  fr»i»at«ing 
cost  recovery  provisions,  have  generaUy  been 
able  to  continue  use  of  the  road  they  have 
constructed  and  incorporate  the  terms  there- 
of Into  subsequent  agreements. 

The  Forest  Service  is  quite  willing  to  enter 
sgreements  in  advance  so  that  it  can  meet 
the  requiremenU  of  those  cases  where  con- 
diUons  require  early  access  and  there  U 
agreement  In  principle  to  cooperate  but 
facts  or  conditions  are  not  yet  available  or 
known  with  sufllcient  accuracy  to  agree  In 
specific  detail. 

11.  "The  Forest  Service  should  acquire 
only  temporary  or  periodic  use  aoceas  rlghu 
where  adequate  to  meet  national  foreet 
management  objectivee." 

We  agree  with  this  principle.  Our  pro- 
poeed regulation  212.0(g)  expresses  the  prin- 
ciple as  we  think  it  should  be  suted  In 
the  context  of  the  responslbUity  impoeed  on 
the  administration  of  the  national  forests. 

12.  The  principle  as  stated  U  rather  lengthy 
and  really  U  a  series  of  principles  some  of 
which  are  actually  In  the  points  already 
covered.  Our  oonunents  on  your  views  are 
as  follows: 

First  sentence:  "The  Forest  Service  should 
recognise  that  there  are  Instances  when  ne- 
gotiated road  agreementa  between  itself  and 
other  partlea  will  better  satisfy  aU  parUea' 
access  requlrsments." 

MutuaUy  aaUafactory  agreemenU  provid- 
ing for  exchange  of  righU-of-way,  Joint  con- 
struction and  uae  of  road  systems  in  areas  of 
mixed  national  forest  and  't>ther  ownerships 
are  regarded  by  the  Forest  Service  as  pro- 
viding the  most  desirable  means  of  access 
in  such  areas.  ICany  agreements  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  successfully  carried 
out.  Continuation  of  the  cooperative  road 
program  will  be  strongly  supported  and  im- 
plemented by  the  Department.  The  subject 
is  treated  prlmArlly  in  proposed  312J>(e)  and 
212.11. 

Except  for  temporary  roads,  the  Forest 
Service  cannot  spend  appropriated  road  con- 
struction funds  on  lands  which  It  >»»f  per- 
mission to  use  only  through  revocable 
"agreemenU."  It  mvist  have  an  easement. 
Proposed  regulaUon  212.9 (e)  states  the  in- 
tended policy.  A  cooperative  agreement  Is 
subject  to  mutiially  sgreed  modifications 
and  to  termination  by  either  party.  This 
background  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  dis- 
cussing the  principles  under  consideration. 
We  agree  to  the  second  sentence  which 
states:  "The  Forest  Service  should  also  rec- 
ognize the  need  to  provide  a  fair,  sound,  and 
mutually  beneficial  basis  for  any  such  agree- 
ment." 

Our  views  on  the  following  principles  as 
they  iiave  been  listed  are  as  follows: 

(a)  "The  Forest  Service  should  recognize 
the  right  of  the  party  having  the  principal 
investment  In  a  road  to  control  it.  Control 
shotild  Include  the  right  to  preecribe  reason- 
able operating  rulea  and  regulations,  in- 
cluding the  creation  of  adequate  indemnity 
by  bond  or  otherwise,  and  requiring  general 
liability  insurance  In  amount  and  scope  con- 
sistent with  Industry  practice  " 

The  cooperating  party  can  in  his  convey- 
ance to  the  United  States  reserve  the  right  to 
use  the  road  subject  to  such  specific  terms, 
oondltlona  and  road  use  rules  aa  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  and  set  forth  In  the 
oonveyancet.      This    would    retain    la    the 
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grantor  whatever  aasurance  and  eontrol  were 
mutually  agieed  upon  otmr  hla  leeuiietf  la- 
terset.  Control  as  It  pertains  to  multiple 
uae  or  any  mlzed  trsAs,  pabhe  safety  and 
oootrol  ot  uae  by  others  not  provided  for  by 
the  rsservatlons  la  the  saaaraaat  will  aeed 
to  be  veeted  la  the  United  Wtatra  We  agree 
that  operating  rulea  and  regulations  should 
be  kept  on  a  reasonable  basis. 

In  areas  whars  the  pracUoe  la  weU  estab- 
lished In  the  Industry,  ws  laive  agreed  in 
■ome  cases  to  a  provision  for  lequliii^  eom- 
merclal  haulers  to  be  bonded  for  Indemnity 
tdr  damage  to  the  roads  or  stmcturas  used 
and  for  requiring  reasonable  liability  insur- 
ance for  such  haulers  to  insure  their  opera- 
tions while  using  the  road.  We  do  not  agree 
to  requiring  national  forest  users,  other  than 
oonunercial  haulers,  to  be  ^wmdtd  for  such 
indemnity.  Nor  do  we  agree  that  unless  it 
were  required  by  law  any  wtKmal  forest 
user,  including  oommerdal  haulers,  should 
be  required  to  carry  general  liability  Insur- 
snce  for  activities  or  operations  conducted 
on  national  forest  lands. 

(b)  "The  parties'  respective  InvestmenU 
in  existing  roads  should  be  reeogmaed." 

We  agree  If  it  means  roads  on  lands  or 
intereaU  in  landa  belonging  to  tbe  parties. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  SMazM  that  the 
private  party  should  be  reimbursed  for  a 
road  he  constructed  under  a  permit  which 
did  not  provide  for  cost  recovery  on  the  roads 
over  nattanal  forest  land  prior  to  entering 
mto  a  sfasre-oost  agreement,  we  cannot  do 
this.  However,  we  do  not  propoee  to  dimin- 
ish any  rights  or  privileges,  without  cause, 
ot  any  given  party  who  has  oonstmeted  a 
road  crossing  national  forest  lands  as  long 
ss  he  uses  the  road  for  the  puipoee  eovered 
by  the  permit  and  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
permit  or  applicable  laws  snd  regulations. 

(c)  "All  road  users  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  road  owner  prior  to 
com  mencement  of  use.  Such  permit  should 
contain  terms  and  eondltlona  of  use  which 
should  be  detailed  at  the  time  the  joint 
agreement  is  negotiated.'' 

This  is  parUy  eovered  in  12a  above. 

Control  of  use  and  bow  to  permit  it  can 
best  be  worked  out  In  the  individual  agree- 
ment at  the  time  it  is  being  negotiated. 

(d)  "Grante  of  right-of-way  should  be 
mutual  with  respect  to  their  terms  and  con- 
ditions, including  reservations,  snd  with  re- 
spect to  their  duration." 

This  principle  is  not  Incorporated  In  the 
regulations  for  the  reasons  hereafter  stated. 

The  Forest  Service  must  normally  require 
that  easementa  be  unrestricted  as  to  time 
and  kind  of  tise  except  In  the  rare  instance 
where  the  facta  clearly  show  it  is  In  the 
interest  of  the  XTnlted  States  to  accept  some- 
thing lees.  The  Foreet  Service  needs  multi- 
ple-use access  in  vlrtuany  every  case.  Sus- 
tained yield  numagement  requlrce  generally 
permanent  or  longlasting  Improvemento,  in- 
cluding roads.  Kasementa  which  enable  the 
United  SUtes  to  meet  these  requlreoaenta 
must  be  permanent  and  nonrestrlcttve  so  as 
to  provide  for  such  users  as  recreatlonlsta, 
hunters,  fishermen,  etc..  as  wril  am  timber 
haulers.  Since  tbe  purpose  of  national  for- 
est roads  is  to  aoconrunodata  mixed  traffic  or 
all  anticipated  kinds  of  traffic  at  various 
times,  it  Is  essential  tbst  the  Oovemment  be 
in  a  position  to  regulate  such  traffic. 

(e)  "This  agreement  ^ouM  be  certain, 
definite,  and  spwcific  ss  to: 

(i)  "The  road  or  road  system  of  all  parties 
which  each  will  have  the  right  to  use." 
We  sgree  to  this. 

(11)  "The  landa  of  all  parties  from  which 
forest  producta  or  other  materials  may  be 
taken  out  over  the  roads  subject  to  the 
agreement.** 

This  principle  cannot  be  categorically  fol- 
lowed In  aU  casea.  It  Is  ImpMrible  to  be 
definite  and  spedflc  with  respect  to  the  lands 
that  are  owned  by  third  parties  within  the 
sgreement  area.    When  It  U  impracticable  to 
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follow  the  principle,  provlalons  may  be  made 
for  adjuataieiita  and  modifications. 

(ih)  "mtf  extent  to  whleh  overhead  oosta 
are  to  be  reeogntasd  in  both  construction  and 
mamtananoe.'* 

We  agree  to  this.  Ifalntenanoe  overhead 
expense  may  be  quite  nominal.  Overhead 
items  wUl  be  specific  in  agreementa  but  not 
m  the  regulations. 

(Iv)  "The  procedure  to  be  followed  for 
reversion  upon  abandonment." 

Generally  reversion  is  not  a  problem: 
thsrtffors,  no  regulation  relating  to  it  la 
pn^xised.  Reversion  or  termination  is  not, 
however,  a  matter  to  be  covered  solely  in  an 
agreement.  The  terms  should  be  stated 
clearly  in  the  easement  deed  or  other  docu- 
ment granting  right-of-way. 

(f)  "Whare  a  change  In  private  road 
status  oaxises  economic  I6es  by  limiting  the 
\ises  of  the  road,  the  road  owner  should  be 
compensated." 

We  intend  to  follow  a  policy  of  fair  com- 
pensation recognising  whatever  may  be  com- 
pensabls  under  Federal  law. 

(g)  "existing  reeerved  rlghta  df  use  should 
be  protected.  Moreover,  oondltions  agreed 
upon  at  the  time  a  right-of-way  agreement 
is  entered  into  should  not  be  subject  to 
change  by  future  rsgxilatlons." 

Existing  rlghta  of  use,  U  retained  by  the 
owner  in  a  conveyance,  are  property  rlghta 
and  are  not  subject  to  change  by  future 
regulations. 

(h)  "In  appropriate  instances,  a  road 
owner  should  be  entitled  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  interest  on  any  unamortised 
investmsnt  remaining  in  a  road  system." 

This  objective  can  be  accomplished  by 
agreement  if  conditions  Justify  it.  How- 
ever, the  objective  is  to  eliminate  any  real 
need  for  it.  This  can  frequently  be  done 
by  having  construction  performed  on  behalf 
of  each  cooperator  in  time  to  avoid  carrying 
any  substantial  unankortlaed  Investment. 

(1)  "Traffic  rules  shall  be  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  subjsct  to  ths  party  hav- 
ing the  greater  Investment  iwfctng  the  final 
decision." 

See  dlsctisslon  of  this  point  iwder  "a" 
above. 

(j)  "Maintenance  and  road  use  fees  col- 
lected from  purchasers  of  national  forest 
timber  should  be  applied  to  the  roads  for 
which  coUeeted." 

See  disciission  xinder  4  above. 

(k)  "Easementa  and  other  road  use  rlghta 
should  be  app\irtenant  to  the  lands  served." 

See  our  commenta  under  8  above. 

(1)  "Road  replacement  cost  for  each  \iser 
should  be  determined  at  the  time  such  user 
first  removes  logs." 

We  arent  certain  of  the  purpoM  of  this 
statement  here.  Perhaps  you  Intend  it  to  be 
applied  to  users  who  are  not  partldpanta  in 
the  agreement. 

Our  propoeed  regulation  212  11(d)  covers 
coeta  to  be  recovered  by  the  United  States 
from  parties  other  than  those  who  partici- 
pate in  road  construction  or  improvement. 
Such  costa  would  have  to  be  determined  at 
the  time  the  user  makes  application  for  com- 
mercial hauling. 

(m)  "The  amortization  share  allocated  to 
timber  volume  should  be  based  upon  the  to- 
tal merchantable  timber  tributary  to  a  par- 
ticular road,  Including  the  volume  merchant- 
able at  the  time  the  road  was  constructed 
and  the  volume  which  will  become  merchant- 
able during  the  payout  period." 

We  agree  quite  fully  to  thla  in  principle. 
However,  there  may  be  instances  where  this 
could  produce  inequity.  When  that  Is  de- 
monstrable, additional  erlterta  may  be  re- 
quired. Propoeed  212.11  (c)  seta  out  the 
criteria  we  think  ahould  be  given  considera- 
tion. The  "vohnne  which  will  become  mer- 
chantable during  the  pay-out  period"  may 
be  indeterminate  or  the  pay-out  period  be 
such  that  Ita  inclusion  could  produce  in- 
equity or  uncertainty.  Therefore,  we  can- 
not agree  to  Invariably  Include  it. 
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(n)  "A  party  should  be  required  to  share 
in  the  cost  of  a  Joint  road  only  to  the  extent 
it  la  constructed  to  a  standard  adequate  to 
aeirt  hla  particular  needs." 

We  would  presume  that  the  road  muat 
meet  the  sum  of  the  needs  of  the  parties  and 
may  require  a  standard  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  tbe  needs  of  any  single  one  of  the 
parties  and  yet  result  In  having  ths  shars 
ooet  less  than  a  road  built  by  the  party 
alone.  Thus  each  party's  share  would  be  re- 
lated to  his  si  tiiatlon.  Our  proposed  212.9(e) 
expresses  what  we  believe  is  the  sound  guid- 
ing principle. 

The  foregoing  together  with  the  commenta 
of  all  reviewers  have  been  considered  in  re- 
drafting the  regulations.  The  redraft  will 
shortly  be  referred  to  the  Secretary.  Tou 
have  his  letter  of  December  4,  10S2.  concern- 
ing them.  Tou  may  be  certain  that  your 
statement  of  principles  has  been  given  thor- 
ough consideration  already  both  In  this 
agency  and  in  appropriate  departmental 
offices. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaso  p.  CLirr, 

Chief. 

AMENDINO  THE  TRADE  ACT— AR- 
TICLE BY  SENATOR  JACOB  K. 
JAVIT8 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  students  in  the  U.6.  Senate  on 
matters  affecting  American  trade  and 
trade  policy  is  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 

In  the  March  25  edition  of  Brandon's 
Shipper  L  Forwarder,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  discussed  with  great  clarity 
the  amendment  of  the  present  Trade 
Act  and  his  own  feeling  as  to  how  trade 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
should  be  strengthened  and  should  grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  excellent 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amxmdino  thx  TXadx  Act 
(By  Senator  Jaooa  K.  Javxts) 

President  de  OauUe  U  threatening  to  make 
France  and  Germany  the  core  of  a  so-called 
third  force  in  world  politics.  I  believe  that 
we  must  be  clear  on  the-  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  course  of  action. 

We  must  also  make  sure  that  there  is  an 
alternative  to  the  free  world  bearing  these 
consequences.  The  alternative  would  at  least 
prevent  a  complete  scattering  of  free  world 
power,  as  is  now  threatened  by  Great 
Britain's  exclusion  from  membership  In  the 
Euroi>ean  Economic  Community  (EEC).  The 
alternative  Is  an  economic  association  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  joined  by  other 
free  world  nations  which  are  threatened  by 
exclusion  from  the  EEC. 

Such  an  association  would  be  viable  and 
soundly  based  on  economic  power  and  his- 
toric fact.  It  must  be  nondiscriminatory 
and  look  to  the  day  when  the  EEC  can  be 
fully  reintegrated  into  free  world  trade 
patterns. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom both  have  a  total  trade  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Commonwealth,  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  (EFTA) .  Japan  and 
Latin  America,  nearly  four  times  greater  than 
with  the  EEC  countries.  The  $23  billion  of 
UJ3.  trade  and  the  tl4  billion  of  United 
Kingdom  trade  with  these  areas  and  with 
each  other,  added  together,  form  a  $37  billion 
trading  relationship  which  overshadows  the 
$24  billion  of  trade  among  the  EEC  coim- 
tries.  In  terms  of  sheer  economic  weight, 
the  total  world  trade  of  the  United  States 


and  tbe  United  Klagdom  alone  almost  equal 
the  total  world  trade  of  the  ESC  eooatrlea. 
Ilie  onmbined  anaual  proOuetiaa  of  aa  eeo- 
BoiBlc  sesorlatlon  of  tlM  ataas  I  i^  dla- 
cusslng  la  fcm  timas  graatw  tl^n  tb 
productiaa  at  the  EBO  wwirtw.  tbe 
btned  popnlfctlon  is  six  tlmss  gr— tar.  Tb 
a  large  extent  anoh  aa  ssaailsliiin  would' have 
common  tradltlona  cf  MW  and  lai^ia^e.  The 
United  States  and  tiM  United  iriini^ieii  »i«a 
have  in  common  tha  fact  that  botli  are 
vitaUy  engaged  in  econaaito  devekipment 
ventures — the  Alliance  for  ri  ngi  ees  Myt  the 
Colombo  plan— cQQforaslng  eloaest  to  the 
asphratlona  for  dignity  and  responslbiUty 
among  the  newly  developinc  setloos  of  the 
free  world. 

Let  us  be  cognizant  cf  our  own  strength. 
We  continue  to  adhere  to  our  policy  that 
the  economic  integration  of  an  outward  look- 
ing Europe  Is  a  major  asset  In  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  We  must  not.  however,  leave 
any  Impression  that  the  free  world  has  no 
alternative  to  aooepting  the  consequences 
of  a  amaU,  isolationlat  Burope. 

The  setting  up  of  unsurmouatable  barriers 
to  Britlah  membership  in  tbe  BBC.  tbe  ahort- 
tempered  BEC  retaUattpa  against  the  United 
States  Increaas  of  the  tariffs  on  glass  and  oar- 
peta  \mder  the  "escape  dause,"  and  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  feels  it  neoassary  to 
deny  to  Prance  information  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons technology  are  bringing  to  a  head  a  grave 
crisis  of  unity  among  the  Atlantic  nationa. 
The  bonds  of  purpose,  mutual  trust  and  in- 
terdependence which  have  enabled  ths  free 
world  to  resist  Communist  aggression  for  15 
years  are  being  strained  ssverely. 

We  cannot  let  the  situation  get  away  from 
us.  because  the  consequences  are  too  grave 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  free  world. 

This  danger  was  foreseen  by  many,  like 
myself,  who  strongly  favored  and  supported 
the  movement  for  Eiaropean  economic  and 
poUtlcal  integration  which  has  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  BEC — we  were  and  are 
right,  for  the  strength  to  the  free  world 
brought  by  the  EEC  was  worth  the  risk,  but 
this  does  not  ersse  the  tM«d  to  fight  the 
danger  now.  U.S.  economic  power,  exer- 
cised through  the  Instrument  ot  trade, 
must  be  applied  to  counter  the  pollttcal 
forces  which  threaten  to  spUt  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

But  a  decision  must  be  made  to  so  apply 
our  strength,  rather  than  to  stand  transfixed 
by  the  quixotic  spectacle  being  enacted  in 
Paris.  Whatever  may  be  General  de  Gaulle'a 
motlvationa,  his  actlona  are  made  possible 
only  by  the  economic  power  of  the  EEC.  But 
economic  power  also  can  be  used  to  bring 
these  countries  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
free  world  policies. 

The  principal  element  of  the  simendment 
(S.  602)  which  I  have  offered  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  was  conosived  In  the 
belief  that  the  value  of  the  BBC  resides  in 
Ita  abUity  to  strengthen  the  free  world.  If 
the  EEC  should  tend  to  divide  and  weaken 
the  free  world,  ita  value  could  turn  Into  a 
temporary  liability.  Therefore.  I  have  pro- 
posed authority  for  the  President  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  mutual  elimination  of  all  tariffs 
with  aU  fuUy  developed  free  world  nations. 
Thus,  if  Great  Britain,  the  industrlallxed 
members  of  the  BritLsh  Conunonwsalth  and 
the  industrialized  members  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  are  shut  out  of  the 
Common  Market,  we  can  take  them  Into  an 
economic  partnership  with  us. 

With  the  authority  now  given  to  the  Pres- 
ident by  the  Trade  Act.  we  oould  stand  by, 
relaUvely  helplees.  while  tbe  BBC  eliminated 
ita  internal  tarlfls  and  »«*«*»n*  a  family  club, 
and  trade  barrlera  continued  to  divide  us 
from  the  rest  of  the  tree  world.  This  Is  the 
effect  of  the  provision  that  tarUtk  can  be 
eliminated  only  on  categorlea  ot  Items  In 
which  the  KBO  snd  the  Uhlted  Stotes 
account  for  80  percent  or  more  ot  the  worMls 
export  trade.     There  are  only  a  very  few  such 
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caUgorlM.  tinl08g  Qnmt  Brlteln  la  a  member 
<tf  tlMSBO. 

Boi  the  Unltad  Stetaa  and  On**  Britain 
can  and  itioiiid  f o 


devalopinc 
w  take 

more  than  $4  MlUon  of  Latin  Ankorlean  ez- 
porla  lulee  aa  mnob  as  doea  the  XBO.  Tb- 
g««her  «•  hnport  10.1  bUUoa  from  the  Brlt- 
iah  Onomnftmoealth.  Britain  alone  takae 
nearly  aa  much  tn  Japaneee  ezporte  aa  the 
KBO,  and.  of  oourae.  the  United  Statea  U 
JiqMm^  beat  etiatomer. 

We  are  leading  euatomera  for  Britlah  ma- 
chinery and  tianaport  equipment,  leather, 
WDcd  textile  manufacturea,  and,  of  oourae, 
Scotch  whlaky.  Great  Britain,  in  turn,  la 
among  the  top  Suropean  purchaaera  of  our 
machlnory,  chemlcala,  grain  producta,  fata 
and  oUa.  nonferroua  metals,  textiles,  pulp 
and  paper,  and  frulta  and  vegetables. 

Conalderatlon  of  the  XJJB.  export  markets 
alone  ahowa  that  we  seU  to  Great  Britain, 
the  Otnnmonwealth,  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  Jap4m.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica $11  .S  billion  of  our  products,  more 
than  three  times  as  much  as  to  the  BBC 
countries.  There  la  no  logical  reaaon  why 
the  action  of  General  de  Gaulle  ahould  de- 
prive us  of  such  a  great  trading  partnership 
merely  because  of  a  quirk  in  our  own  law. 
I  felt  so  last  year  when  I  originally  intro- 
duced my  amendn^ent,  and  I  continue  to  be 
convinced  of  this. 

The  markets  and  productive  capacities  of 
this  free  world  complex  are  so  vast  that  they 
could  generate  the  kind  of  magnetic  pull 
which  would  draw  the  EEC  into  solidarity 
with  us.  The  debates  now  going  on  in  West- 
em  Europe,  as  well  as  the  clearly  stated 
poaltlona  of  high  ranking  statesmen  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  give  a  basis  for  believing 
that  the  separatist  tendencies  win  not  pre- 
vail. But  the  fact  that  the  alternative  of  an 
association  of  the  English  speaking  peoplee 
doee  exist  could  give  substance  to  this  hope. 


INFORMATION  Otf  THE  CURRENT 
FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE 
UNITED    NATIONS 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Republican  policy  committee 
of  the  Senate,  at  my  request,  has  recently 
completed  a  comprehensive  and  I  be- 
lieve most  informative  study  on  the  cur- 
rent financial  status  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  study  was  approached  from 
a  totally  nonpolltlcal  and  impartial 
standpoint,  and  we  believe  it  Is  an 
accurate  objective  presentation  of  the 
financial  situation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions at  the  present  time.  I  think  it 
should  be  of  great  help  to  Senators  and 
to  the  public  generally  in  evaluating  the 
program  and  from  an  information 
standpoint  in  connection  with  United 
Nations  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
this  study  may  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro; 
Including  the  preliminary  statement;  to 
be  followed  by  a  table  giving  the  status 
of  advances  to  the  working  capital  fund 
and  contributions  due  to  the  United 
Nations  regular  budget;  a  statistical 
statanent  of  the  status  of  contributions 
due  to  the  United  Nations  Emergency 
Force  special  account;  a  statistical  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  status  of  contribu- 
tions due  to  the  Congo  ad  hoc  account; 
a  compilation  of  the  financial  situation 
as  to  the  totals  of  current  and  arrear 
contributions   outstanding   as   at   Feb- 


ruary 28.  1M3;  a  table  on  contributions 
to  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Organisation's  calendar 
years  19SS-61,  as  of  the  date  October 
31. 1M2;  a  statement  as  to  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  International  Civil  AvUUon 
Organization,  as  those  statistics  were 
available  October  31,  1962,  for  that  Or- 
ganization's calendar  years  1957-61;  a 
statement  of  the  contributions  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization  as 
complied  September  30.  1962,  and  show- 
ing the  contributions  to  that  Organiza- 
tion for  the  calendar  years  1957-61;  a 
statement  of  the  contributions  to  the  In- 
tergovernmental Maritime  Consultative 
Organization,  compiled  as  of  October  31, 
1962,  for  that  Organization's  calendju- 
years  1959-62;  a  statement  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization,  as  of  December  «1,  1962, 
for  that  Organization's  calendar  years 
1958-61 ;  a  statement  of  the  contributions 
to  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union,  compiled  as  of  December  31, 1962, 
for  that  organization's  ordinary  budgets 
for  the  years  1957-61;  a  statement  of  the 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization,  compiled  as  of  October  31, 
1962,  for  the  Organization's  calendar 
years  1958-61;  and,  finally,  a  statement 
of  the  contributions  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  compiled  as  of  October  31, 
1962,  for  the  Organization's  calendar 
years  1958-61. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcord,  as  follows: 

IwroaicATioir  on  th«  Cttumxmt  FiwAirciAL 
Status  of  thx  UifTRD  M ATfoira 
(NoTB.— Prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  pc^lcy  committee,  Botnuut 
B.  Hioxnin.ooFn.  chairman;  David  8.  Teeple. 
staff  director.) 

The  United  Nations  regular  budget  was  $82 
million  in  1962.  Of  this  the  United  States 
Is  obligated  to  pay  32.03  percent;  the  Soviet 
Union,  lASn  percent;  the  United  Kingdom. 
7.68  percent;  Prance.  S>ft  percent;  and  the 
rest  lesser  percentages  down  to  a  minim^iin 
fixed  by  the  General  Assembly,  of  0.04  per- 
cent. 

The  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  prepared  by  the  UJ*.  Secretariat.  When 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
meets,  it  has  before  it  both  the  budgetary 
estlmatee  of  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgeta[ry  Questions.  Decisions 
on  the  budget  are  made  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  General  Assembly  members  preeent  and 
voting. 

No  serious  dlfflcultles  have  been  encoun- 
tered on  payments  to  the  regular  budget  but 
dlfflcultles  have  arisen  on  the  special  aaaeaa- 
ments  levied  for  the  TJJS.'a  Emergency  Force 
In  the  Middle  East  (hereinafter  designated 
as  UNEP)  and  the  UJ7.  operation  In  the 
Congo  (hereinafter  designated  as  UNOC): 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  lays  a 
specific  obligation  upon  all  countries  to  pay 
their  assessments  or.  after  2  years  in  arrears, 
face  the  loes  of  their  votes.  But  the  charter 
provides,  in  article  19,  "The  General  Assem- 
bly may,  nevertheless,  permit  such  a  member 
to  vote  If  it  U  satisfied  that  the  failure  to 
pay  is  due  to  conditions  beyond  the  control 
of  the  member."  As  a  result  member  coun- 
tries great  and  small  are  refusing  to  fulflU 
their  financial  responsibilities  to  the  United 
Nations. 

No  one  has  seriously  suggested  that  any  of 
them  be  deprived  of  their  votes. 


Prior  to  195e,  the  expenses  of  peace  and 
security  operations  had  been  carried  within 
the  regidar  budget.  In  19M  UMXP  was  fi- 
nanced  under  a  special  budget,  caUed  a  spe- 
cial account,  and  in  ISSO  in  the  case  of 
UNOC.  the  budget  was  called  an  ad  hoc 
account. 

Another  account,  titled  the  "Working  Cap- 
ital Pund."  is  assessed  on  the  same  basis  of 
percentage  as  the  regular  btadget.  It  cur- 
rently has  a  celling  of  MO  million.  It  is  used 
partly  as  a  revolving  fund  to  carry  the  UJ». 
through  the  period  when  the  regular  budget 
assessments  are  due  and  when  regular  budget 
assessmenu  are  coUected.  and  partly  to 
finance  emergency  operations. 

WhUe  willing  to  vote  theee  peace  and  secu- 
rity operations  into  ezlstance,  moet  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  refused  to  share  the 
cost  of  UNEP  and  UNOC  In  the  usual  man- 
ner: tnat  u.  on  tne  basis  of  the  regular  scale 
of  assessmenets.  Becauae  of  default  on  these 
special  levies,  the  organization  will  approach 
a  debt  of  8200  million  by  the  end  of  1963. 
Reasons  offered  by  defaulters  for  their  re- 
fusal to  share  the  coet  of  UNKP  and  UNOC 
in  the  usual  manner  were  many  and  varied. 

Plrst.  they  contended  the  charter  contem- 
plated peace  and  security  actions  should  be 
carried  out  primarily  by  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  who  would 
fiimish  their  troops  without  cost  to  other 
UJJ.  members.  They  said  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  should 
therefore  pay  considerably  more  than  their 
ordinary  assessment  percentage  for  UNKP 
and  UNOC. 

Second,  they  said  the  "aggreaaora"  who 
made  UJf.  peace  and  security  actions  a  ne- 
cessity, plus  "parties  in  interest"  should  pay 
all  or  most  of  the  expenses. 

Third,  some  member  countrlea  claimed 
they  could  not  afford  to  contribute  to  the 
UNEP  budget  and  UNOC  budget. 

Plnally.  some  countries  felt  these  opera- 
tions to  be  unwarranted  and  in  violation  of 
the  charter.  As  a  resxiJt  the  United  States 
has  felt  it  neceaaary  to  make  voluntary  con- 
tributions, over  and  above  our  normal  assess- 
ment contributions,  in  1957.  1968,  1969  I960 
1961.  and  1962. 

The  Soviet  Union  argued  these  emergency 
items  did  not  fall  within  the  aaaeaamenta 
procedure  provided  by  the  charter  and  there- 
fore any  disapproving  member  is  free  to  re- 
fuse to  help  pay  for  them. 

The  United  States  contended  the  charter's 
provision  applied  to  all  ezpensaa  of  the  UJ9. 
The  International  Court  of  Justice  at  The 
Hague  in  July  1902  Issued  an  advisory  opin- 
ion supporting  the  UA.  posiUon.  The  So- 
viet Union  says  it  will  ignore  the  Court's 
opinion  and  continue  to  refuse  to  pay  Ite 
share  of  the  special  asaessmenta.  The  Com- 
munist bloc  coxintries  hsve  followed  the 
Soviet  lead  and  approximately  40  other  na- 
tions have  also  refvised  to  contribute  to 
either  or  both  of  the  peace-enforcing  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  face  of  this  fin^nr'sl  crisis  the  As- 
sembly In  December  1961  voted  to  authorlae 
the  Secretary  General  to  seU  $200  million 
worth  of  bonds.  At  President  Kennedy's  re- 
quest Congress  last  year  passed  a  bUl  au- 
thorizing the  United  States  to  purchase  up 
to  $100  million  worth  of  the  UJJ.  bonds  if 
the  anujunte  are  matched  by  other  members. 

Purther  financial  criticism  was  directed  at 
the  United  Nations  when  it  was  revealed, 
late  in  1962,  that  the  U.N.  had  undertaken 
to  provide  a  grant  of  $1,167,600.  over  a  6- 
year  period,  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
an  agricultural  research  program  in  Cuba. 
To  the  extent  the  United  States  provides 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  money  con- 
tributed to  the  VM.  Special  Pund  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  it  was  said  that  40 
percent  of  the  cost  of  this  ssalitanoa  to  Cuba 
was  defrayed  by  the  United  Statea,  contrary 
to  our  national  Intereata. 
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Hot  all  oparatlona  ct  the  United  Nationa 

u«  financed  through  a8sessmenta.  Several 
specialized  agencies  receive  voluntary  oon- 
trlbuUona  from  member  countrlea.  Theee 
gpeclalized  agenclea  include. 

I.  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
2   International  Labor  OrganlaaUon. 

5.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiaatlon. 

4.  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization. 

6.  World  Health  OrganlaaUon. 

6.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

7.  International  Development  Association. 
t.  International  Plnance  Corporation. 

9.  International  Monetary  Pund. 

10.  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 

Uon. 

II.  Universal  Postal  Union. 

13.  International  Teleconununlcatlons  Un- 
ion. 


IS.  World  liateornloglffal  OrganlaaUon. 

14.  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization. 

The  following  tables  list,  as  of  Pebniary  28, 
1963,  aanounta  due  to  the  enrrant  Working 
Capital  Pund,  aa  well  aa  amounto  due  to  the 
regular  budget,  tlia  UJT.  emergency  force, 
and  the  UJ«.  operation  tn  the'Congo,  for  each 
year  in  which  funds  are  due. 

An  appendix  to  this  report  oontaltu  those 
available  records  of  uncollected  contributions 
to  the  voluntarily  financed  agencies  as  fur- 
nished by  the  XJJB.  Dpartment  of  State, 
Office  of  International  Administration. 
aoTJacxs 

"Information  on  the  Operations  and  Pi- 
nancing  of  the  United  Nations"  (Joint  com- 
mittee print) ,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions,  UB.   Senate,   Committee   on   Pcreign 


Affalra.  UJB.  Houae  of  Rapreaantatltas.  87th 
Congreas,  2d  seesion,  Pebrxuury  6, 19tt. 

Supplement  to  Joint  oommittea  print  of 
February  6,  1962.  "InformatlOD  on  tbe  Opera- 
tions and  Plnanclng  of  the  United  Hatlons" 
(prepared    by    the    Dq^artment   of   State).! 
June  26,  1962.  < 

Dtsbursementa  made  to  United  Nations 
agencies  during  the  period  July  1,  1961- 
June  30,  1962  (fiscal  year  1963),  memoran. 
dum  from  Sidney  S.  Cummins,  Office  o€  Xn- 
tematlonal  Administration,  Department  of 
State.  Pebruary  18,  1963. 

Statement  of  advancee  to  the  Working  Cap- 
ital Pund  and  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  budget  payable  by  member  States 
for  the  financial  year  1963,  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  December  37, 1962. 

Statement  of  the  collection  of  contribu- 
tions as  at  February  28,  1963,  United  Nations 
Secretariat,  March  8, 1963. 


//.  Statut  of  advancfs  to  the  vorking  capital  fund  and  eonlributioru  due  to  the  United  Xations  regular  hudgei  • 

(In  U.S.  dollars] 


Monibf  r  sum 

Advances  to 
tbr  wofklnR 
capital  fund 

United  Nations  rr^lar  budget 

Total  doe 

1963 

1902 

I9C1 

1960 

1960 

AlrhanWin                                 ...                                     ... 

7.393.00 

e.ooaoo 

l.W.  431. 00 

247.  a«7. 00 

7.717.00 

178.921.00 

8.000.00 

154.808.00 

80.43X00 

10.  393. 00 

78,530.00 

8,000.00 

8,431.00 

4«i,100.00 

8,431.00 

13, 392.  00 

39,480.00 
31,988.00 

782,940.00 
1,294.637.00 

890.688.00 

941.070.00 
80.188.00 

828.118.00 

ISO.  930.  00 
65.911.00 

415,  674. 00 
31,986.00 
31,065.00 
2,481,683.00 
31,966.00 
71,893.00 
2H.MO.80 

200,  759.  00 
3, 624. 229. 00 

207, 637. 00 
31,865.00 
8^  018. 00 
81.966.00 

100,817.00 
31.966.00 

810.187.00 
31.065.00 

178, 496. 00 

ae.ai.oo 

47.733.00 

Sl.38\00 

39.  03a  00 

103,7n.OO 

88,881.00 

68,613.00 

2,137.647.00 

1,641134.00 

387,37300 

1,918,800.00 

84,8ia00 

8M,1I6  00 

377,48600 

06,304.00 

494.213  00 

82,711.00 

38,306  00 

3,919,062.00 

8^39600 

86, 365. 00 

38,640.80 

399,991.00 

10,228,766  00 

346,007.00 

64,764.00 

HM3  80 

47,18612 

401,867.00 

38,306  00 

i,6n,im.4o 

H3SD.m 
178,49600 
48,781.00 
•0LO44.88 
37,14600 
47,322.00 
1SIS46.00 

*|K^"^ 

1&648.00 
611,862,00 

Ajx«nt*fu 

842.815.00 

AdkraHa 

Anstrta                  . .  .  . 

Belidnm 

741,887.00 

34,r4.00 

2,391.00 

87,068.00 

67,21ZO0 
22,907.00 

BoUvis 

1,803 

RrasU 

Bnlcaria 

........ ■ 

Barm%. .. ... 

. 

" "^^ .... 

Byelorumtan  Sovirt  Socialist  KepubUc 

Cambodia 

34,74600 

0«f>s<t* 

Central  Afliran  K«public 

C«]rlon .  .  .  . 

Chad : 

Chil* 

38,  ssrz. «) 

680,  7!>2.  Ul 

38,480.00 

8,431.00 
ILXWOO 

8,000.00 
32. 870.  00 

e.ai.00 

178.738.00 
6,431.00 

100,S4a00 
2,850^814.00 

u 

China 

3,072,961.00 

Coiombln 

CeofO  (BraitavlDe) 

38,176.00 

17,600.60 

0,381.12 

132.918.00 

193.80 

Cento  (UopoldviUs) t 

............ 

CosURics 

. 

..^.. — 

Cuba. 

•8,661.00 

...~v 

Cypru»_ 

•.....—..... 

CaeabosloTalila 

649,356.40 
15,864.89 

THhvmfj 

TVrfinutrlr 

I>oinlni«aa  Hrit^iMlv,,                      

7.800.00 
9.000.00 
8.881.00 
7.302.08 
19.006.00 

T,nm\<ir 

3,311.98 

Kl  Salvador 

KUitopto 

Fednatioa  of  Malaya 

Plnkkod ^ 

France „ 

8MG.036.00 

6.431.00 

13,71&00 

34.800.00 

7.800.00 

6,431.00 

6,onaoo 
6,ooaoo 

4.ti67.518.00 
31.966.00 
71,973.00 
177,048.00 
39,518.00 
31,966.00 
30,801.00 
31,687.00 
447,877.00 

^^'a,8A.oo 

88,38600 

8^888.00 

346821.00 

106,002.00 

64.078.00 

106436.00 

106,701.00 

1,873,537.00 

Oaboo 

m    m  mm  1.  -   ^  ^ 

Ohu.. 

OrMee.. 

29,273.00 
32,303.00 
25,682.00 
24.949.00 
38,835.00 
386,819.00 

GaateiiMUs 

28,871.00 

Ouinea. _ 

............ 

HalM 4 „ 

lioadnras ...... 

Honitary..          ,.., i.......^^...^.             ,   , 

23,882.00 

24,468.00 

260,841.00 

19,486 
aa322 

1,867 
380 

leelsod 

India 

298,880.00 
67,«4.00 
29,802.00 
13,200.00 
20,784.00 
22,806.00 

335,892.00 
8.431.00 

341,863.00 

6,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 
7,8oaoo 

6,000.00 
6.000.00 
7.892.00 
C.  431. 00 
8.431.00 
111.334  00 
10.839.00 

8,ooaoo 

1,660,041.00 

360,640.00 

166,035.00 

70,166.00 

111,823.00 

119,803.00 

1,780,993.00 

81,012.00 

1,814,206.00 

31,966.00 

31,966.00 

39.96600 

31.966  00 

31.966.00 

36. 45a  01 

81,912.00 

81.966.00 

887,301.00 

111,876  00 

31,966.00 

130,999.60 

1,906,900.60 

438,883.00 

I86.8Z7.00 

88.88.V00 

132,607.«> 

1«8,M9.00 

2,138,885.00 

38,343.00 

S;  186, 660. 00 

37,066.00 

82,711.00 

47,486  60 

37,866.00 

37,066.00 

42,880.01 

38,343.00 

36,39600 

088,62600 

III  RiK  en 

iBdoiMsia _ 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland „ 

Israel _ 

66,548.00 

luly 

Ifory  Coast 

Japan 

Jordan 

Laos 

24,746.00 

I^rbanoo „ 

Uberla : 

Libya 

, 

LasembourK 

MadacMcar 

_^ 

MMh.w: 

....... 

Mritoo 

**WOrpO.«-,. ..•••••.............■■.-■-..  .>  .    . 

Nepal 

2, 39a  81 

40^266  81 

Nolhrr  lands. 

New  Zealand 

61.392.00 

6,ooaoo 

8.431.00 
33,787.00 

317,187.00 
SLBiaOO 
81,885.00 

167,814.00 
34.886.84 

336.882.00 
30.686.00 
31.966.00 
77.673.00 

37R.  fiTfi  110 

N'leararua. 

25.  WA.  00 
38^175.00 

2,831.18 
13,926.00 

88,609.18 

78.49600 

301.661.00 

34  886  64 

.s*»„. : : 

N'^erla- 

Norway 

I'aklstaa 

63.  216. 00 
8,900.04 
8,0(n.00 

14,80X00 

i4aooaoo 

638.89600 
38.655  04 

I'aosma 

Paracuay 

28,113.00 

3i746.00 

4.100 

38.008.00 

pwu  :!: 

92.666.00 

PbUlpfilnra..  

80,877.00            3I9,S0r..00 

379,343.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


^^^  CXWGMSSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE  AprU  4 

//.  SUUu.  ^  ud^nce.  te  Ike  ^king  capital  fund  and  cantrAutum,  du.  1.  Oe  UniUd  Nation,  refutar  hudget  '-Continued 


tlM  U.S.  <MlHB] 


MwnberitotM 


Potand.....^ 

PortoMfi'y.TS. 
Romania 

8«mU  AnbU.. 

Seneml 

SomikUa 
Soath  AMolV 

8p«ta 

SodMi. 


AdTMaHl* 
tlMworktes 
aiituirnad 


UMto/ 


N%tltma  regnkr  bod«Bt 


syri. «. ::::: 

TlwlkHKL millllll'" 

Tofo 

TimML 

Tnrkey."!"""""""";"""'" 
UknIilHi  SoTlat  SoeUlit  BapobHe. 
Union  ofSoirtot  SoelaUst  RMmbUes.. 
TTnitad  Ai«b  Bapablle....^r: 
United  Ktatdom  . 
United  States  o/Ameriei."".'.' '■.■.".'.'.'.' 

Upper  Volt* 

Urw»y- 

Total 

Mauritania "'""" ' 


Tancanyflta. 
TotaL. 


i9i.oao.oo 

3S.8flS.00 
47.  78S.0O 
13.000.00 
30.000. 00 
«,4S1.00 
7».17«.0O 
138.24S.00 
10.008.00 

Ti^iei'ob 

M.  000.00 

6,ai.oo 

7.800.00 

S7.«aoioo 

2«B.»tt.00 

a;  300, 000.00 
>7.tao.oo 

iTw.Tiiob 

S,4aL00 

l^^8l.oo 

78.31&00 

o.ooaoo 

S7.SM.0O 


ia.i«s,ia&0( 
la^ooaoo 

10.000.00 
18.000.00 
10,000.00 


9n.flM0» 

137.788.00 

388^604. 00 

30.080.00 

ao.no.  00 

ai.moo 

4oa.7«^oo 

887.004.00 

66.  SOS.  00 

1»4.03».00 

ae.  »i7. 00 

USiflOlOO 

31.906.00 

30.006.00 

313.302.00 

1.  882,  777. 00 

II.  Ml.  408. 00 

106.802.00 

5,806.367.23 

36,532,733.01 

31.006.00 

82.008.00 

412.180.00 

31.000.00 

28S.4OB.0O 


n,5S3.48e.66 
33,071.00 
33.071.00 
33.071.00 
33,071.00 


13.390,186.04 


lH090.0e 

48,*m."6d' 

33, 717. 00 

3.'ioi'66' 

is,'MO.'o6' 


"'iw,'m.'o6 


36,744.00 
OS.  OSS.  00 

'ao,'iii'66 


1901 


1000 


19H 


6,790,843.90 
30,183.00 
36^18100 
3M8100 
3M83.00 


77,601.773.68 


181;  737. 90 

"o6.'666.'66' 
TTiab' 


4.464.414.33 

3.006.00 
3.«80lOO 
2.fl88L0O 
3.680.00 


Total  doe 


46.400 


6, 808. 37a  90 


9^  SS!^T%iSS'/J^K  fi;J?T?iS"  ""  "^"^  Of  cootrtbatKH«  „  at  Feb. 


4.406, 168L» 


46,400 


9,060 


9.060 


1.100.874.00 

161.021.00 

300. 4411 00 

114.000.00 

m  047. 60 

ii.ao&Qo 

482.936.00 

816.300.00 

88.008.00 

104.  020. 00 

79.787.00 

mOMOO 

3130600 

47.480.00 

371.  242. 00 

1.881.67Q.00 

9  14.311.  807.  00 

843.167  96 

S.  MM.  367.29 

31. 38a  448. 01 

04. 14a  00 

1.000.00 

1.37100 

04,  sea  60 

343.780.00 


3: 


101.901.148.36 
76.000.00 
70,900.00 
70.000.00 
76,909.00 


103.308.90138 


•For  the  year  loni  aMevment  haa  bwm  Acmu  acainst  the  I  nlted  Arab  RepaWlc. 


///.  Statu,  Of  contribution,  due  to  the  United  Nation,  Emergency  Force  special  account  • 

da  U.S.  doUan] 


Member  statfli 


Atehantatan 

Albania":?. 

ATtentiaa. 

Anslralla: .'"."".' 

Austria. 

B«lgtnm.„ ^" 

QollTla. : 

BraaU , 

Bulgaria.  * 

Burma ^ 

ByeloriMtan^SoTtot  SoetaUst  RepnbiteV.'r 

Cainbodla...i 

CamarmMi. 

Canada 

Central  A«ein  Republic."."  II 

c«yipn ::;:::: 

Chad. 

Chile 

Cbtaxa 

coiombiBw "ii"ii::i: 

Conito  (Braxtavillc) 

Congo  a«opoWT<lfc) 

Coeto  Riea 

Cuba 

Cyprus I"l"""" ■ 

CsecbosloTakia. 

Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Ecuador 

EI  SalTaSarV."""" 

Ethiopia " 

Federation  of  Malaya. . . 

Finland 

Franoe 

Gabon 

Ghana V. 

Greece 

Guatemala... 

Guinea^ .....V.. 

Hooduraa 

Huncary 

Iceland - 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran. 

Iraq "I""""I""" 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory  Coast 

Japan i....         

Jordan 

\Mo, :::::::::' 

Lebanon .., " 

See  footnotea  at  end  of  table. 


Jan.  1  to  Jane 
30^1903 


.L 


1061 


U80 


1080 


907.00 

738.00 

18.442.00 


118.833.00 
786.00 

"3,726.66 

"aaiTdoo" 


777.00 

4.766.00 

317. 133.  CO 

777'66" 

1.303.00 

736  00 

4.QO&00 

iiiooioo' 

777.00 

M9.'66 

mob' 

007.00 


919.00 
735.00 
738.00 
738.00 
84.130.00 


1.06100 


738.00 
788.00 
910.00 


6.863.80 

7.484.00 

103.291.00 


43.348.00 
7,484.00 

'26.'bw.'66' 
"w.oiioo" 


36.126.ro 
406.307.80 

"Kaai  60 

3,72X66" 
46.778.00 

182,787.66' 
381  88 

'  6.'88«.'66' 

'"4.'«i'66" 

6.883.80 


4.683.00 
7.484.00 
3.733.00 
3.732.00 
78.887.00 


ia8«o.oo 


7.484.00 
3,987.00  I 
4.663.00  I 


6.096.00 

3.961.00 

lOafM.00 


3.9aaoo 

ii'saiod' 

'oaiiaoo' 


36.643.00 
0881797.00 

iiiroo' 

'"3,'m."66' 

KOTftOO 

"ae,'M.'66' 


.00 


4.918.00 

3.' 961. 66 

3.961.00 

41.818.00 


8,85100 


3.061.00 

4,'n8.66 


Total  due 


30.323.80 

3iioaoo 

886,376.00 


188,778.00 
38,000.00 

i3a  30666 

44S,'76i.'66 


777.00 

91.80a  00 

4.180.886  80 

""i.'748.'66 

1.88t00 

7.098.09 

191.001.  00 


SOXIIIOO 
1.168  90 

16.' 275  66 

"i.^TTOO 
OS.  OM  .V> 


18,063.00 

8.319.00 

U  470. 00 

8;4oaoo 

00^996  00 


Kioaoo 

X739.00 
19,848.00 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

///.  Statu,  of  contribution,  due  to  ike  Unitod  Nation,  Emergency  Force  epecial  account  > — Continued 

Dn  U.S.  doBon) 


5741 


Member 


Liberia. . 

Ubya 

Luiembouiv 

Madacaacar 

Mali 

Metloo 

Morocco.  ...••••......••-. . 

jN  epai  ..................... 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Klearacna 

Nlfer 

Niceria......... ...•-...•.. 

Norway ....... — 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paracuay 

Peru. . 

PhUlpplnes 

Pofauid  

Portuial 

Romania 

BaudI  Arabia. 

Seoecal 

Somalia 

South  Africa. 

Spnin 

Sudan. 


Jan.  1  to  June 
80,1003 


1081 


Syria  ' . . ..... .....•......._.. 

Tnailaad 

TunJ^ I...III"IIIII"II 

Turkey ... 

Ukrataiian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

United  Arab  Republic 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ii«laad. 

United  States  of  America 

Upper  VolU 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 

Yemen 

Yugojilavia 


Total.. 
Mauritania.. 

Mongolia 

Sierra  Leone. 
Tanganyika.. 


Total. 


738.00 


16.80 

13,  «28. 00 

2,572.00 

735.00 


736.00 
777.00 


738.00 

786.00 

1,836.00 

486.00 

60,864.00 

"a6,"8i6.'66' 

1.207.00 
971.00 


15,  72a  00 
1,207.00 

'"'oiioo' 

2.94a  00 
777.00 


191,019.00 

1.444.304.00 

4.67100 


777.00 
3.010.00 


7,484.00 


736.00 


2,379,307.80 
780.00 
780.00 
780.00 
780.00 


132,849.00 
13,038.00 

aoaoo 


3. 988. 36 
3,703.00 


3,733.00 

3.722.00 

30,682.00 

"2fl6."843.'66' 

"6i'6i8.'66' 
11.237.00 


171013.00 
11,227.00 


3.703.00 


330.801.00 

2. 648.  457. 00 

60, 87a  00 


7.634.00 
11.107.00 


3.961.00 


7,48100 


4. 827, 029. 88 
416  00 
416.00 

4iaoo 
4iaoo 


2,983.517.00 


4,898,003.88 


7a  168.00 
1S,86L00 


444.00 


3,090.00 

3. 061. 00 

10,817.00 

'isa.'iM.'66' 

"3S.'466.*66" 
6, 916. 00 


91,643.00 
6.80&00 


44100 


177.778.00 

2: 7oa  14a  00 

31,477.00 


444.00 

u.ooaoo 


6,063 


107,664 


3,961.00 


1708,430.00 


4. 706. 430. 09 


a066 

a062 

ia649 

"a67."M4' 

"8i.'443" 
9.067 


140,826 
9,067 


272.747 

2,063.808 

48.432 


1068 


10,000 


170.000 


aOQ2 


4.313,974 


4.313,074 


13,800 

laooo 

37,800 

mCooo' 

'133,866' 
17,800 


277,800 
27,600 

"ioTooo' 


48a  000 

3,406,000 

87.800 


19B7 


6.876 
'33.'» 


laooo 


7,901,780 


7,901.700 


1.380 
8.876 
7.034 

*2S9,'in 

"7i"448' 

ia98S 


167.402 
16,160 

""ii."762' 


271,780 

2,06a  076 

63,888 


Total  due 


6,876 


3.967,076 


3,067,976 


KMM.00 


U.80 
637,098.00 

30,451.00 
985.20 


3.aoa88 

4.083.00 


38,341.00 

aas4aao 

9140a00 

485.00 
1,269,004.00 

"'37a8>6r66 

66.800.00 
971.00 


867,16100 
71, 118. 00 

"82,' 607.' 66 
3, 94a  00 
1083.00 


1.70aiO4.OO 

11318.388.00 

3B174Z00 


8.745.00 
31983.00 


oiioaoo 


27,386,275.47 

Moaoo 

1.106  00 
1.106.00 
1.106  00 


97.300,060.47 


r^»1l^*B^iy'^\^,T:i^Srj'\'^^  ~^*«  '''  contribution,  as  at      ^''^^^  1959,  1900,  and  1061  ass««nenU  have  been  shown  agatost  the  United 

IV.  Statu,  of  contribution,  due  to  the  Congo  ad  hoc  account  ' 

[In  U.S.  doDars] 


Member  stetes 


Akhanistan 

Albania 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria.^ 

Belgium 

BolTria 

BraUl 

Bulgaria 

Burma ... 

ByekiruaBian    SovM 
dalln  Republic 

Cambodia 

Cameraoo. 

Canada 

Central  Africa  RMu'b'Uc 

Gey  km TTT.... 

Chad 

Chile 

Chtaa 

Coiombte. 

Congo  (Braszavillc) 

Congo  n>*opoMvine).... 

Cosu  Rica- 

Cuba. 

Cyprus 

Caechoalovakia. 

Dahomey 

DcamarK.. 

Domtnk»iii  'Repubiie.'.'  I 
Keuador 

Eisaivadw.:::::::::::: 

KUitopla 

Federation  of  Malaya... 
Finland 

Franoe. 


So- 


NoT.  1, 1061. 

te  June  30, 

1982 


7,04a  00 

aoeaoo 
uaooioo 

'38a6s7.'66' 

061908.00 
8,306  00 

ios,9«aoo 

31.066.00 


416. 804. 00 

aosaoo 


aosaoo 

41.372.00 
1.839,77100 

6,'3M.'66 
11,198.00 

aooaoo 
Kooaoo 

"98S,'3M.'66 

atnoo 
"  "7,'o6a66' 

1668,88 

0,308.00 
7.  Ma  00 


Jan. 1  to 
Oct.  31,  1961 


11.887.00 

7,925.00 

219.911.00 

"i66.*2i6.'66' 

1.387.7«a00 

7.925.00 

3Q2.08a00 

3i.ooaoo 


408,877.00 
7.09&00 


<l.63a98 

83.493.00 

2,  481. 436  00 

"  7.928.'66' 

'""7.'9M."66' 
41830  00 

'86l8ii'66 


1906.00 

"O.' 906.' 66' 
11.887.00 


July  14  te 
Dec.  31.  1900 


Total  due 


11829.80 

11373.00 

361797.00 


621 616. 00 
19.373.00 
41922.80 
77.491.00 


327.68100 
13.007.00 


06.38100 
1.44184160 

'   'i'iii.w 

"  '6,'6«l.'86' 
131.08a  00 

"431.' 386. 66 


3191100 

'ii'mM 


See  footnotea  at  end  tt  tobla. 


1701601.00     1331772.00     3,666,*6<i'66 


Koeaso 

3106100 
641672.00 

"'461847.'66 

2.871364.00 

33.064.00 

411942.80 

141.065.00 


1.101811.00 
27.39100 


11035.S6 

lea  247.  00 

1  781, 741  80 

'ilisioo 

11.  ISO.  00 

21077,80 

30180100 

^2il437.'66 
194106 

"42,679.66 

1668.85 

1136100 

31365.50 


11 181  Oil  00 


Member  states 


Greece. 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Haiti 

Honduraa.. ._...... 

Hungary ......... 

Iceland.. 
Indta....I..I~II"" 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq...II""""IIII 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy :.""::: 

Ivory  Cooat 

Japan 

Jordsn 

Laos. 

Lebanon 

Liberia. 

Libya 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 

MaU 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway .. 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 


Nov.  h  1961, 

te  June  30, 

1903 


7.9S&00 
136a  00 
136a  00 

6.  aoaoo 
447, 64a  00 


81.82100 
14.324.00 


136a  00 
136a  00 
7, 98a  00 


7,940.00 
1394.00 

laoaoo 

117,801.00 

22,282.00 

136100 


130100 
139100 


ff-... 

130100 
130100 


Jan.  1  to 
Oct.  31, 1961 


July  14  te 
Dec.  31, 1960 


190100 
7,92100 
7,02a  00 
7,92a  60 
83,210.00 


41,006.00 
17,881.00 


7,93100 
7,9Sa00 
1180.02 


laosaoo 

7.025.00 

140, 064. 00 

27,736.00 

137.16 


7.02a  00 
7.02100 


7.< 
7,1 


LOO 
,00 


12.108.00 

1137100 

9,08a  60 

o.ooaso 

901U100 


28.888.80 
43,880.00 


11373.00 
139a  80 


341 86a  00 
67,80a00 


168100 
LOilOO 


108100 

lonao 


Total  due 


39,971.00 
33,604.00 
33.077.80 
28.977.80 
7K270.00 


99.281.80 
71744.00 


31064.00 
17.611.80 
12,10a  02 


7,949.00 

17,330.00 

11321.00 

002,331.00 

117.823.00 

1803.10 


33.977.60 
1138180 


91977.00 
0^977.80 


(742 
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IV.  Statu*  of  contrHnttioHM  dm  to  tk*  Ceng*  ad  koe  tuMmni  « — Continued 


April  \ 


Moaber  statu 


F«ra. 
Pta« 
Po 
Pnrti^l.. 


Bwadl  AnbiA.. 


BooHlte 

Boutii  AfriM„ 
SfMia 


Jwtoy 

VmMui  SoTiet  Soctelist 
BcpabUe... 


Not,  1,  W\. 

to  Jane  30, 

1982 


1^907.00 


610,M&00 

9B,43L00 

308,713.00 

U,  148  00 

7.90100 

0,306.00 

423,628.00 

138,810.00 


7,966.00 

28,406.00 

^^90l00 


1,882.482.00 


Jan.  1  to 
Oct.  31,  1901 


a,  798. 00 


078,863.00 
39,03100 

3^^8oaoo 

11, 887. 00 


1.111.07 
664.730.00 
184,200.00 


7,938.00 


1,783,061.00 


July  14  to 
Dec.  31, 1980 


30,087.80 


003.617.00 
9^86100 

164.008.00 
29^000100 


271.219.00 
460,417.00 


1,066.80 


871. 774. 00 


Total  due 


84,337.90 


1,802.918l00 

101,919.00 

757.  18L  00 

52.09^00 

7. 901  00 

7.807.07 

1.249.477.00 

m,  483. 00 


7.9S6.00 
2S,48&00 
19,380.00 


4.237.317.00 


Menber  States 


Union  or  SotM  Socialist 

Republics 

I'nlted  Arab  Republic 

rmted  Ktncdom 

I '  Qlted  Sutas  of  AjBerica„ 

Upper  Volta 

Umguay 

V'cnexueia. 

Yemen 

YopjeiaTla 


ToUl 

Maoritanla 

Mongolia 

Sierra  Leone 

Tanganyika 

Total 


Not.  1, 1961, 

to  Jane  30, 

1983 


11. 984.  SO).  00 

39.773.00 

377. 24Z   2 


6.396.00 
17. 499. 00 
82,778.00 

8,386.00 
00.  S06.00 


20,072.561.83 

^4oaoo 

0.400.00 

6,4oaao 
6,4oaoo 


Jan  1  to 
Oct.  31.  1901 


13.491.S3H.00 
63,398.00 


7.926.00 
23,77100 
99.060.00 

7.92S.0O 
09.341.00 


29.  990,  S32.  23 
877.00 
R77.0O 
877.00 
877.00 


26,0aS.151.83 


29. 994. 040. 23 


July  14  to 
Die  31.  1900 


O..M».425.00 
154.982.00 


2,131.00 
29.060.00 

131.079.50 
19,373.00 

160.912.00 


Total  due 


X2. 062. 782. 08 
298.199.08 

oT:.  242. 82 


18.462.00 
70.332.00 

302.01190 
33.08100 

290.358.00 


10. 975, 29a  00 


16.976, 29a  00 


73. 038. 27106 
7.277.00 
7.2n.00 
7,2n.00 
7.277.08 


731067,483 


>  naitad  Nations  Secretariat,  statement  on  the  ooUection  of  conUibotions  as  at  Feb. 
98.  1961,  £T/ADM/BBR.B/17D,  Mv.  8. 1968. 


•  '«;."*  y««"  low  anrt  1981  asaessutcnts  have  h«-ii  .<ih<>»-n  iiculoxt  the  t'ntled  Arab 
Republic. 


V.   Tolai9  of  current  and  arrear  contributiont  outstanding  as  at  Feb.  18,  1965  ' 
(In  U.8.  doUan) 


WefMf  eapHai  tend 

UattadNalbBS  recolv  budget.... 
fTnlted  NaMons  Knergency  Force. 


Cufieut  • 


13.214.834.04 

T7.777.S46.08 
4.784.00 


*!  Arrran 


14.332.00 
11.3*8.472.53 

27.386,275.47 


Total  amount 
doe 


13. 220. 186. 04- 
80,009.718.21 
37, 300, 060. 47 


Congo  ad  hoc. 
Total... 


I  United  Nations  Secretariat,  statement  on  tbe  collection  of  contributions  as  at 
Feb.  28, 1963.  ST/AD.M/SER.  B/i;p,  Mar.  8, 1963. 


Current « 


Arrears 


29.108.00 


91.025,971.72 


73.038,37106 


111,730.474.08 


Total  amouBl 
due 


73,067,483.08 


303,798,449.78 


'  Including  cootributloos  of  aew  nrmber  !>ttt<.8  tor  1981  an<l  19IE.'  an  asMsaed  in  I88S. 


VI.  Summary  of  contributions  due  and  received  as  at  Feb.  tS,  196S  » 
7ln  U.8.  doUars] 


Workliig  capital  fund 

MWewilitbtlons 

1980  contrlbatioiM 

1960  epnteibqtlons    for    new 
BWOnMr  fltalM '•••... ....... 

1961  cootributioas _ 

1903  ooatributlofis 

1963  eontrlbutloas 

1961  and  1962  oontributlona  for 

new  member  states  *. 

VNKP  1967  aswsments 

ITNKF 1968  assessments 

UNEF  I960  aasesBunta. 


Totri 
ainmint 


40C064.O0O 
81,608,808 
98^347.914 

83,082 
00,347,807 
74. 131 117 
80,408,446 

119,472 
19,028,968 
28,000.000 
18,308,800 


Amoimt 

reoetred 

(inclndlng 

credtta) 


20,834.813.98 
61. 497,  HI  88 
98,302.064.00 

82,082.00 
61803,393.67 
67,333.97180 
11,744.87*.  a 


11,071.312.00 
17.796.241.08 
18,8et.0eMLO8 


Percent 
recvlTed 


00.08 

99.987 

90.93 


93.68 
8a84 
13.14 


73.67 
71.19 
71.63 


Balance  due 


13.220.186.04 
1066.00 


1 464. 411 33 

8.790.643.30 
77.881.773.88 

115,478.08 
3,967.070.00 
7.201.780.00 
4.313.07100 


UNKF1980L 
UNEF   1980 

UNEF  1961 

UNEF  1082  assessments. 
UNEF  1961  and  19«2 
ments    for    new    member 


Congo  1980 

Cflsigo  1961  asseasments 

Congo  1963  asaeasments 

Congo   1961   and   1902  aasesa- 
ments  for  new  mtaber  states. 


Total 
amount 


20.000.000 

U.IOQ 

18.989.806 

9. 710. 000 


4  784 
48,  sod!  000 

loo.noaooo 

8a000,(J00 
38,108 


Amount 

reoeived 

(Including 

credit!) 


<  15.296,336.91 

8.338.00 

>  14. 1G2,  N68. 12 

•7,370.002.80 


Percent 
received 


76.48 


7198 
7&M 


'  31,. VM.  710.00 
•  70.  000,  ¥n.  11 
•63.927.448.17 


65.00 
70.01 
67.41 


Balance  due 


4.708.663.09 

1,77«.«8 
4.827.029.  m 
2.370.397.I* 


4.784.00 
16,975.290.00 
29,900.533.23 
20^072,991.83 

28^106.00 


>  United  NaUoos  Secretariat,  statement  oo  the  oollectloa  of  contributioas  as  at 
Feb.  «L  1861, 8T/ADM/8BR.  BHTO,  Mar.  i^  1963. 

>  Under  financial  regalatlon  9.2(e).  this  amoant  I 
amount  of  tbe  apfiropriatlons  for  1961. 

>  Undsr  flnanetia  regnlatlon  13(e).  this  wnaont  is  applied  as  an  adjustment  to  tbe 
aaoont  af  tbe  awropriatlons  fsr  1868.        V 


is  applied  as  an  adjustment  to  tbe 


•  Includes  credits  of  $3,479,800  oOaet  by  voluntary  contributions. 

•  Includes  ctadits  of  81,688,481.90  offset  by  voluntary  contributloa.1. 

•  Incladescredlts«f81,aB9,<74  offset  by  Tolantary  contributions. 
'Inelndescredtts  of  8S>»,000  offset  by  vatantarreonthbuUona. 

•  ladodes  credits  of  818.306.608  oSSet  by  volnntary  contiibtiUons. 

•  Includes  credits  of  811.400,800  offset  by  voluntary  rontritujtuMU 


Food  and  Aokiculturb  Oboaniiation 
Contribulion*  statement  as  of  Oct.  St,  196t,  for  the  Organization's  calendbr  years  lifjS-Sl  ' 

8UMMARV 


Calendar 
year 

Total 
doe 

Amoant 

due 

Calendar 

Total 
due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

Balance 
doe 

1968 

18. 332.100 
8,333.808 

88,313,383 
8. 361, 183 

99.89 
99.  r 

18^148 
80^588 

1980 

80.336.800 
9.72MO0 

88.087,839 
1^145,804 

«R.30 
99.14 

$157,666 
79,008 

1908 

1961 

U.NCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS' 

Country 

Calendar 
year  1908 

Calendar 
year  19S0 

Calendar 
year  1900 

Calendar 
year  1961 

Total 

Country 

Calendar 
year  1998 

CafeBdar 
year  1960 

CairnMar 
year  19*10 

Cafendar 
year  1961 

Total 

Argentins 

SMltTO 
'5,838 

$134,883 
3^880 

084,663 

19,083 

944 

6,498 

1^704 

31448 

1S33 

7.380 

Panama 

$1080 

1060 

31,319 

11818 

1080 

$1888 
11 8U 

BoHvia „ 

18.836 

$3,080 
544 
6,488 
1,880 
3,448 
3,800 
3,090 

i*ar^aar 

$8,322 

$1» 

$1080 

Costa  Rica.. 

United  Arab  ReoubHc 

31.218 
11918 

I>omtnkan  Rapablle 

UmmaT             

F.eaador „ 

1.443 

T.381 

Yemen 

1690 

Oreeee..    „ . 

Total 

* 

DtiiMea 

833 

^888 

1148 

801988 

157,668 

79,006 

306,987 

Haiti 

1  Tatefto  due  lor  yaaca  prior  to  N86  an:  CUnn.  8IJV7.196  <1948-62; ;  Csecboaktvakia, 
$14ljflt  (1949-60);  HaBfary,  9Ujmi  Bolivia,  njm  (t86«-»7). 

>  Ctechoalovakia  (on  Dee.  27.  1949);  Hungary  (on  Jan.  38.  1961);  and  China  (on 
July  21, 1051)  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation. 
However,  beeaose  of  tbe  revisions  of  the  Food  and  Agricaltare  Organlcation  Constitu- 


Msn  (art.XVIII)tiM8*'noUeeshaUtakaenect  lyoar  after  the  dateoflUoommnnlcatton 
tothe  Dlractor  Oaaa(al,"and  that'flnanctalobUcation  Utbeomanlaatlonofai 


nation  which  has  given  notice  of  withdrawal  shall  Indode  tbe  entire  flnancfal  yoar 
wblch  the  notice  takes  effect,"  these  countries  are  trader  obligatioa  to  pay  their 
assessments. 


1963 
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Intbknational  Civil  Aviation  Okganization 
ConiributioHS  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI.   1969,  for  the  organisation's  calendar  years  1957-61 1 

SUMMARY 


5743 


Calendar  year 


1967 
1968 
1969 


Total  due' 


$3,074,437 
1987.901 
1073,000 


Amount 
received 


$1030,0U 
2,981973 
1 067. 104 


Percent 
received 


98.23 

99.87 
99.87 


Balance 
due 


$94,494 

1896 
4,896 


Calendar  year 

Total  due' 

Amoant 
reoeived 

Pswant 
raeelv«d 

Balance 
due 

1960 

$3,866,000 

4,081000 

$3.893. 613 
4.038,806 

90.68 
96.91 

1961 

$12,306 

44,498 

Country 


Fo'lvla. 

Cuba 

Dominican  Republic. 

Haiti 

llooduraa. 

Laos 

Nepal 


Calendar 
year  1967 


Calendar 
year  1868 


Calendar 
year  IttSO 


UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTI9N8 


Calendar 
year  1900 


$1749 


Calendar 
yevl961 


$4,618 
10.098 
4.403 
4.298 
1222 
61 
1,880 


Total 


$8,363 

10,096 
1403 
4.298 
1222 
61 
1.880 


Country 


Panama 

Paraguay..'. 

Poland 

Uruguay 

Total. 


>  Does  not  take  into  account  supplemental  1 


Calendar 
year  1967 


$1163 
.91, 261 


94.424 


Calendar 
year  1968 


$1928 


3,928 


Calendar 
year  1969 


$4,896 


1806 


.Calendar 
year  1960 


$4,188 
4,439 


12,3 


Calebdar 
year  1901 


$9,374 
4,737 

"4,"994' 


44,496 


Total 


$9,462 

21,160 

91,261 

4,964 


120,111 


lent  for  1967 and  1996  totaling  $896.  t  Totals  due  prior  to  calendar  year  1967-  China.  $*4  -m  nwuKi^-  n  k     .,.  .„ 

(1993-94);  C««l£dovakia,  $22,699  (^SU«;pSS^,^4?6^(iK6?^^    ^"^"^  "*■*" 


Intebnational  Labob  Obqamzation 
Contributions  statement  as  of  Sept.  SO,  196g,  for  the  Organisation's  calendar  years  1957-61 » 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 


1967. 
1998. 
19B9. 


Total  due 


$7,617,7W 
7,972.901 
8,929,897 


Amoant 
reoeived 


$7,906,999 
7.963,333 
8.919,621 


Percent 
received 


99.79 
99.88 
99.88 


Balance 
due 


$18,709 

9.968 

10.238 


Calendar  year 


1960. 
1961. 


Total  due 


$9,003,909 
10.094,660 


Amoimt 
received 


$8,860,007 
9.689,912 


UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Percent 
received 


96.80 
96.33 


Balance 
due 


$144,812 
300.148 


Country 


Vrient 

Bolivia. 

Chile 

Congo  (Brassa). 

CosURica 

Ecuador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 


Calendar 
year  1957 


81141 


Calendar 
year  1998 


Calendar 
year  1980 


Calendar 
year  I960 


$130^966 
10,806 

'""i,«8' 

hi' 


Calendar 
year  1961 


$l«),83B 
11.829 
3^^66 
11,839 
1,732 
10,806 
11.796 
11,839 
11.756 


Total 


827a  784 
81,776 
39.365 
11384 
1,732 
11,217 
11.799 
11,829 
11.799 


Coimtry 


Hungary 

Mauritania 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Philippines 

Svria 

Uruguay 

Total 


Calendar 
year  1997 


$1968 


18,700 


Calendar 
year  1068 


$9,968 


9,568 


Calendar 
year  1960 


$10,236 


10,236 


Calendar 
year  1900 


$10,809 


144,812 


Calendv 
year  1961 


$41,148 

^8l9 

11.799 

11.829 

31245 

1029 

1800 


369,148 


Total 


$41,143 

e,319 

11,799 

52.006 

36.249 

2.029 

1800 


991473 


.  C<«tr.butions  due  prior  ,0  .987:  BoMvia,  $30,789  (1963^);  Chim.  $241463  (1962-93);  Hungary,  $81034  (1993);  Paraguay,  $29,621  (1920-37.  1956):  Spain,  $38,790  (1937-41). 

Intbboovebnmental  Mabitime  Consultative  Obqanmation 
Contnhutions  statement  as  of  Oct.  SI,  1962,  for  the  organization's  caUndar  years  1959-62 


Calendar  year 


1989. 
1960. 


SUMMARY 


Total  due 


$237,000 
299,000 


Amoant 
received 


$332,964 
341728 


Percent 
reoeived 


98.12 
97.54 


Balance 
due 


$4,446 
6,272 


Calendar  year 


1961. 
1962. 


-S- 


Totaldue 


$232,900 
490,060 


Amount 
reoeived 


$219,962 
424,198 


Country 


Argentina 

D<nnlnican  Republic... 

Eooador 

Ohana_ 

HaiU 

Honduras 

Indonesia 

Madagascar 


UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Percent 
received 


94.62 
92.40 


Balance 
due 


$12, 618 
34,892 


1960 


$3,000 


1980 


$2,000 


2.000 
2.272 


1961 


82.000 


2.000 
2.118 


167 


1902 


$i.no 

2.000 
2.000 
6 
2.000 
2.310 
2.68 
2,000 


Total 


$1,210 
2.000 
8.000 
6 
6.000 
9.146 
2.084 
2,167 


Country 


New  Zealand 

Nigeria \\ 

Panama 

United  Arab'RepabUcI 

Korea 

Mcroooo 


ToUI. 


1960 


$4,446 


1900 


$6,272 


1961 


$1,000 
6,233 


12,918 


1962 


$2,969 

1,000 

12,409 

2,402 

1.333 

833 


K893 


Total 


$2,968 
2,000 

17,002 

2,402 

1,333 

833 


98,128 


WoBLD  Meteobolooical  Orqanization 
-Contrihuitons  ntaUment  as  of  Dec.  SI,  1962,  for  the  Organization's  calenda.  years  1958-61  > 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  y« 


1068. 
1969. 


Total 
dua 


$434,939 

466.996 


Amount 
reoeived 


$432,998 
461 2r 


Percent 
received 


99.96 
99.49 


See  footnote  at  end  of  Uble. 


Balance 
due 


$1,981 
2,880 


Calendar  year 


1960. 
1961. 


Total 
due 


$692,009 
681179 


Amount 
reoeived 


$641790 
681,400 


Percent 
received 


$99.42 
97.78 


Balance 
due 


$1819. 
li7T9 
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AfrU  4 


UNCOLLECTED  CO>fTRIBUTION8 

vOBBb^ 

Cmlendar 
yew  1068 

Calendar 
year  1060 

Calendar 
y«ar  1060 

Calendar 
year  1061 

Total 

Coaatey 

Calendar 
yMTlOBB 

Calendar 
yew  IBM 

Calendar 
yMTlOOO 

Calendar 
FMrlOCl 

Total 

ArMUna 

'"ii,"«i 

""VL,im' 

"•2.318 

$10,OtB 

2. 368 

500 

I.17» 

$10,  on 

8.674 

soo 
tow 

Nlcmracua 

on 

ts» 

sm 

11,171 

Coofo  (Bma) 

017 

Total 

'$1,931 

1360 

3,815 

14,779 

a.8M 

Intekxatiosai,  Tkijccomminication  Uniom 
ConUibvtians  statement  as  of  Dec.  31,  1962,  for  the  Organization',  ordinary  biulgrl..  for  Ihr  ,,rart,  in.;:   ,,i  i 

'Money  amounts  in  Swiss  btuica) 
SUMMARY 


Calaadar  ye«r 


WW 

IMS 

IMO 


Total  doe 


5, 410, 533 
5.429,233 
5,440,600 


Amounts 
reoeiT«d 


Percent 
reoeived 


S,361.»6 
5,376.433 
6,370,000 


90.00 
90.03 
OS.  87 


Balanee 
due 


40. 2n 
33.800 
•1.000 


Calendar  ye*r 


1960 
1061. 


Total  due 


12.626.433 
13. 653. 661 


Amounts 
recelred 


12,092,272 
11,3M.0I7 


Teromt 
re«elred 


06.77 
80.00 


Balance 

due 


SS4.160 
1.366,644 


I  NCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Couatry 


Aiseatkia 

BoHrte 

BrasiL 

Chile 

CooKo  (LtopotdTllle). 

Costa  Rtea 

Cab« 

DMiialcaa  lUpabiie. 
KI  Salrador 


Calendw 
year 
1987 


2M0O 


17,600 


Caleadjv 
yew 

1068 


21^400 


17,a0O 


Caleodar 
year 
106* 


26.400 


17.600 


Calendw 
year 
1060 


348,500 

41,820 


19,420 

i&.'4ao' 

37,880 


Calendar 

yew 
1961 


349^440 
60,888 

51M24 

00,888 

l.Ml 

47,138 


111 


Total 


607.040 

100.906 

516.124 

85.308 

1.941 

6a.  668 

8a  680 

131 

60.888 


Country 


Ecuador 

Haiti 

Honduras.... 

Liberia. 

Sierra  Leooe. 
Urofuay 

Total.. 


Caleadw 
yew 
1067 


1^377 


481277 


Calendv 
year 
10S8 


8,800 


5^800 


Calendar 
yew 
lOM 


8.  MO 
8.800 


«i.eoo 


Calendw 
year 


13.040 
13,»«0 


15.430 
41.820 


534,100 


Calends 
yaw 
loei 


23.206 
21206 
31,813 
37,544 

on 

31,  296 


l.36fi,644 


Total 


4^0M 
60.113 
SS.8I1 
53,9(14 
971 
65,116 


1.964,481 


'  Prior  to  1057  the  unpaki  sums  in  Swiss  francs  are  as  follows:  Bolivia,  156.216  (l»4»-3e);  Cuba,  137,450  (lOSl-66). 

United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orcanization 
Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  31,  196i,  for  the  Organization's  calendar  year,  19.58-61  ' 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 


1068. 
1060. 


Total  doe 


$11,770,035 
lXn4.0M 


Amouat 


$11.761183 
1XM81IW 


Percent 
reeeived 


00.94 
•0188 


Balance 
due 


$6,872 
15,271 


CaJeadar  year 


1060 *. 

lOM 


Total  doe 


$110C7.78i   $lX«SK.9a 


l^  070.  703 


Amount 
received 


14.640.&45 


00.83 

97.15 


Balanoe 
due 


$21381 

43U,(VU) 


UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 


Country 


A%ha«lstaa 

Argentina 

BoIiTla 

Chile.. ""IIIIIII""; 

Casta  Rica 

CoDgo  (LtepohlVttie)"! 

CiecbosloTakia 

Doatinlcnn  Bepablic 
Ooatemala 


Calendar 
year 
lOSB 


$6,872 


Calendar 
year 

lost 


$M26 


5,010 


Calendar 
year 
1060 


Calendar 
year 
1081 


$5,183 


6^470 


$1,0«3 

161, 386 

6.028 

37.480 
1.241 
",028 

80.033 
6.078 
7.535 


Total 


$i.or2 

161.296 

22.200 

37,480 

1.241 

6.028 

80.081 

8,078 

10,083 


Country 


1  Ore*ce 

Haiti , 

Hungary 

Pwaiiuay ril"!!!""""!! 

Ruanda  Urundl.. 
United  Arab  RepubUc""""!' 
'Uruguay 


Total. 


Calendar 
year 
1058 


$1,000 


6.872 


Caleodar 
year 

1958 


Calendar 
year 
1080 


$5,126 


16.271 


$4.4*0 

'6.18?' 
1.087 


23.381 


Calendar 
year 
1981 


$32,700 
6.02<> 
61.700 
6,038 
3,014 
5.663 
18,086 


Total 


$22,700 
10,,^27 
61.  7W 
17,337 
4.051 
6.661 
18,  OM 


430.056 


474,683 


4  World  Health  Organization 

Contributions  statement  as  of  Oct.  31,  1962,  for  the  Organizati'onS  calendar  yenr^  l.'i.'.S  61  ' 

SUMMARY 


Calendar  year 


lOBB. 
1069. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  taU*. 


Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
reoelvad 

Balance 
due 

Calendar  year 

Total  due 

Amount 
received 

Percent 
received 

due 

$B.30a.«0 
13, 807.808 

$18,386,820 
13.8891440 

99.96 
90.04 

$6.6A0 
8.108 

1060 

$15. 704. 700 
17,723.430 

$15,657,908 
17.3601787 

00.70 
07.06 

1061 

$48,702 

363,643 
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UNCOLLECTED  CONTRIBUTIONS 
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OauBtry 


AiiBcBttna 

BoUvla 

Cblli 

Cesta  Rica 

CenfO  (LtopoldvlUe).. 

Onka 

Eiiiartnr  'i 

Ooatemala 

Halt! 

UmdaiaB 


yaw  1068 


*i6,"«S' 


CahBdar 
yew  lose 


18,100 


Calendar 

year  1060 


$16,077 
6,700 


14.490 


4,806 


Calendar 
year  1961 


$102,900 
7,570 

47,300 
1,116 
7,670 

48. 6» 

2.850 

9,460 

7,570 

70 


Total 


$200,067 

20.  ISO 

47,300 

1,116 

7,670 

58,010 

2,850 

0,400 

12;375 

70 


Can*  try 


Nepal 

Nicaragua... 

Panama 

Paracnay 

Pierra  Leone. 

Unmtuay 

Yemen 


Total. 


Calendar 
1058 


$6,660 


Calendar 
year  1068 


$8,160 


CalcBdw 
yaw 


ta,9«> 


46.703 


Oalendar 


7. 
1. 

an 

4. 


810 
870 
SM 
440 
810 


M2,«a 


Total 


$8m 

UO 

7,S» 

11.  no 

440 

30.810 
4.608 


424.255 


>  ToUU  due  ftir  prtor  ytars:  Bolivia  $14,060. 


DANGER  IN  THE  ARCTIC  AS 
RADIOACTIVITY  MOUNTS 

llr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a 
grave  and  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  Arctic  regions  of  our 
Nation.  American  citizens  of  Eskimo 
and  Indian  stock  who  live  in  inland 
Alaska  rely  upon  caribou  meat  as  their 
principal  food  stock.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  caribou  are  becoming 
increaslDgly  contaminated  with  stron- 
tium 90  and  cesium  137.  This  contami- 
nation cannot  be  of  good  effect  and  may 
well  be  of  harm  to  these  people  and  to 
their  descendants. 

The  time  Is  approaching,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
must  give  re«d  attention  to  the  perils 
caused  by  the  radioactive  refuse  of 
atomic  testing.  Practical  action  is 
needed  and  the  Federal  Government 
dare  not  duck  its  responsibility. 

Let  me  make  It  very  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  realize  I  am  speaking  of  a 
highly  technical  sclentlflo  subject  of 
which  I  have  no  expert  knowledge.  This 
Is  a  subject  on  which  there  has  been  In- 
adequate InvestigatloQ  and  study.  Sci- 
entists themselves  cannot  agree  upon 
the  implication  and  import  of  this  con- 
tamination and  certainly  no  layman  can 
speak  with  any  assurance. 

Although  I  am  not  a  scientist,  as  a 
Senator  it  to  my  responsibility  to  speak 
out  when  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  my  State  are  threatened.  lam 
not  an  expert,  but  I  will  become  one  if  it 
is  necessary  in  order  to  get  acUon  and 
attention  on  this  subject 

The  contamination  of  foodstuffs  by 
radioactive  matter  is  subject  to  a  good 
deal  of  misinformation  and  fear.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  stir  panic,  to  make 
wild  charges,  or  to  confuse  further  what 
is  already  a  dreadfully  confused  situa- 
Uon. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  obtain  from  those 
Pederal  officials  responsible  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  we  now  know  thera. 
I  Intend  to  press  for  active,  continuing, 
and  adequate  on-the-spot  investigations 
and  a  sensible  and  intelligent  plan  for 
securing  and  insuring  the  health  and 
safety  of  Eskimo  and  Indian  Americans. 
TaicK  vtuvvm 

The  facts  on  radioacthrlty  in  the  Arctic 
are  not  now  adequate.  I  wlH  present  to 
the  Senate  such  figures  as  are  available 
to  me.  Before  doing  so  let  me  make  two 
points. 


The  flflTures  that  are  available  are  scan- 
ty indeed.  Averages  and  conclusions  are 
often  based  upon  findings  taken  from  but 
two  or  three  caribou  or  from  three  or 
four  human  beinga  Figures  are  often 
"one  shot"  taken  at  one  time  in  one 
place,  even  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe—especially  with  cesium  137  which 
has  a  biological  half-life  of  ap- 
proximately 120  days — that  contamina- 
tion levels  may  vary  greatly  with  sea- 
son, with  atomic  activity,  with  variations 
in  plant  life  and  general  ecology. 

The  terms  used  in  measuring  the  bi- 
ological effects  of  radiation  are  many 
and  confusing.  Measurements  may  be 
given  In  nanocuries,  ploocurles,  mlcromi- 
crocurles.  disintegrations  per  minute, 
rads.  strontium  units — 6U,  roentgen 
equivalent  man — ^REM.  Contamination 
levels  may  be  given  in  the  same  report 
in  DPM's  per  kilogram,  wet  weight  per 
kilogram,  ash  per  gram  calcium  and  so 
forth  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  It  has 
been  suggested,  Mr.  President,  and  I  pass 
this  suggestion  on  without  comment,  that 
such  a  variety  of  tuilts  could  be  used  to 
discourage  and  confuse  the  layman  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  the  facts  of  the 
situation.  Certainly  they  have  that  ef- 
fect. 

The  figures  are  sparse  and  insufficient. 
We  should  not  place,  therefore,  too  much 
reliance  upon  them.  They  should  be 
taken  as  indications  rather  than  fact 

In  evaluating  these  statistics,  we  must 
remember  that  the  radiation  protection 
standards  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
standards  but  merely  as  guidelines.  Let 
me  quote  from  a  Federal  Radiation 
Council  public  announcement  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  1962: 

RaidUtlon  protection  guldea  are  not  a  dl- 
yldlng  line  between  safety  *nd  danger  In  ac- 
tual radiation  altuatlons.  nor  are  tliey  alone 
Intended  to  set  a  limit  at  which  protective 
action  should  be  taken  or  to  Indicate  what 
kind  of  action  should  be  taken.  As  implied 
to  fallout,  guides  can  be  used  as  an  Indi- 
cation of  when  there  U  a  need  for  detailed 
evaluation  ot  poasible  ezposiire  rtaks  and 
when  there  la  a  need  to  consider  ^^bo^r  any 
protection  action  should  be  taken  under  all 
the  relevant  circumstances. 

To  a  layman,  it  appears  in  practice 
that  when  these  guidelines  are  ap- 
proached, as  they  are  being  approached 
in  Alaska,  everything  becomes  very 
spongy.  On  some  occasions  when  these 
limits  are  aroroached.  the  evaluation 
and  protective  action  called  for  by  the 


Federal  Radiation  Council  are  not  under- 
taken. Instead,  the  limits  themselves 
are  reexamined. 

Prior  to  1060,  the  m^wimnm  permis- 
sible concentrations — MPC — as  accept- 
ed by  the  n.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  for 
strobtium  00  were  80  mlcromicrocurles 
per  liter.  In  1960  this  limit  was  lowered 
to  33,  thus  conforming  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  International  Commis- 
sion on  Radiological  protection.  In  1962 
the  maximum  permissible  concentrations 
were  raised  from  33  to  200  strontium 
units — strontium  unit  is  defined  as  one 
micromicrocurie  of  strontium  90  per 
gram  of  calcium. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ta- 
Ue  indicating  the  current  radiation  pro- 
tection guide  given  for  strontium  90  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
This  table  is  taken  from  the  second  sum- 
mary report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  Project  Chariot 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

strontium 
90  I  in  pica- 
curies  per 
day 

Range  I o_ao 

Range  H— 30-300 

Range  HI 300-3000 

>  Asstimes  intake  of  1  gram  of  calcium  per 
day. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  quote  from  the 
Public  Health  Service.  1962: 

The  grades  are  as  follows:  Range  I,  in- 
takes in  this  range  would  result  in  only  a 
few  individuals,  if  any,  reaching  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  radiation  protection  guide;  range 
n,  intakes  in  this  range  would  result  in 
average  exposures  to  population  groups  not 
exceeding  the  radiation  protection  guide;  and 
range  m,  intakes  within  this  range  would 
result  in  exposures  exceeding  the  radiation 
I»otection  guide  if  continued  for  a  suffldent 
pertod  of  time.  The  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cU  has  recommended  that 'measures  limiting 
intake  of  radioactive  materials  should  be 
considered  when  indications  are  that  levels 
averaged  over  a  year  will  be  within  range 

m. 

I  am  informed  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection  Indicate  that  the 
maximum  permissible  burden  of  cesium 
137  for  nonoccupational  ptqnilatlons  is 
in  the  area  of  1.000  nomocurles.  For  in- 
dividuals the  maxlmiim  range  pormls- 
siUe  lies  at  3.000  nanocuries.  The  aver- 
age rate  Is  set  lower  than  the  Individual 
rate  to  allow  for  individual  minl-max 
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variations   of   the   contamination   level 
within  the  group  being  averaged. 

Strontium  90  taken  into  the  body  finds 
its  way  to  the  bones;  where  it  lodges  for 
many  years.  Concentrations  of  this 
nuclide  can  cause  leukemia  or  bone  can- 
cer. Because  children  are  growing  and 
adding  to  their  bone  structure  they  tend, 
on  the  average,  to  absorb  eight  times  the 
amounts  of  strontium  90  absorbed  by 
adults  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
is  why  strontium  90  is  so  very  dangerous 
to  the  young. 

Ceslimi  137  does  not  concentrate  in 
any  i>articular  organ  In  the  body  but 
tends  to  spread  throughout  the  system. 
The  body  eliminates  roughly  half  of  the 
cesium  137  within  100  days  of  ingestion. 
This  short  biological  half -life  of  cesium 
137  contrasts  with  the  biological  half -life 
of  strontium  90  which  Is  11  years. 
Cesium  137  has  as  its  main  effect  the 
mutation  of  gene  structure  leading  to 
deformities  in  children  yet  unborn. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  my  statement 
today  must  be  read  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  flgm-es  are  sketchy  and  the 
guidelines  elastic. 

COMTAlCIKATn    rOOO   CHAIN 

The  source  of  the  contamination  of 
Alaska  native  peoples  Is  found  in  the 
unique  arctic  food  chain.  One  of  the 
major  forms  of  indigenous  plant  Ufe  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Alaska  Is  lichen, 
•nils  type  of  plant,  unlike  most  others, 
depends  for  its  water  and  nutrients  upon 
the  atmosphere  and  not  the  soil.  It  sifts 
the  air  and  thus  absorbs  directly  and 
without  dilution  fallout  material  from 
atomic  testing.  Arctic  lichen  has  been 
foirnd  to  be  very,  very  heavily  contami- 
nated with  cesium  137  and  strontium  90. 
In  the  long,  hard  arctic  winter  the 
caribou  depend  upon  this  lichen  as  their 
principal  food  source.  And  thus  they, 
too,  become  contaminated. 

The  Eskimos  and  Indians  in  these  in- 
land areas  depend  for  their  food  upon 
caribou.  There  is  ample  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  people  in  turn  have  ab- 
sorbed into  their  system  unusual  amounts 
of  radioactive  materials. 

The  size  of  these  amounts  is  a  subject 
for  debate.  Adequate  flgiires  do  not 
exist.  The  extent  of  the  health  hazard 
created  is  also  a  subject  for  dispute  due 
to  the  lack  of  information. 

This,  however,  seems  clear  and  irre- 
futable: The  Eskimos  and  Indians  are 
receiving  several  times  more  strontium 
90  and  cesium  137  into  their  sjrstem  than 
are  American  citizens  of  more  temperate 
climates. 

This  contamination  is  not  limited  to 
Alaska  alone.  The  lichen-caribou-man 
food  chain  exists  throughout  the  arctic 
regions  of  the  world.  It  is  repeated  in 
Canada;  in  Sweden,  the  Li4>landers  de- 
pend upon  reindeer,  which  in  turn  de- 
pend upon  lichen.  Native  peoples  of  the 
arctic  regions,  whether  in  Siberia.  Can- 
ada. Europe,  or  Alaska,  live  by  this  food 
chain. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  tables  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks:  Exhibit  I  in- 
dicating known  measurements  of  radio- 
nuclides in  lichen,  exhibit  II  Indicating 
amounts  found  in  caribou  and  reindeer, 
and  exhibit  m  indicating  amounts  found 
in  arcUc  man.    These  tables  were  pre- 
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pared  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Viereck  of  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  I,  n,  and  HI.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
hibit I  indicates  what  few  details  we 
have  on  the  contamination  levels  In 
arctic  lichen.  It  appears  that  Uchens 
have  concentrations  of  strontium  90  and 
cesium  137  up  to  100  times  that  of  other 
plants  in  the  Arctic  as  in  temperate 
zones. 

CASIBOU    AND    BKlIfDEia 

The  figures  on  caribou  contaminaticm 
are  difficult  to  evaluate.  The  levels  at 
strontium  90  in  caribou  meat  appear  to 
be  25  to  30  times  that  of  beef  in  the 
United  States.  The  levels  of  cesliun  137 
appear  to  be  from  3  to  300  times  that 
found  in  beef. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  level 
of  strontium  90  found  in  reindeer  bones 
in  Scandinavia  has  doubled  in  the  4  years 
from  1956  to  1960.  The  level  found  in 
caribou  antlers  tripled  in  the  years  from 
1955  to  1959.  Since  that  time,  with  the 
stepup  In  atomic  testing  since  1960,  these 
levels  cannot  have  fallen. 

The  AEC  has  pointed  out,  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  February  12,  1963.  that  fig- 
ures obtained  during  the  1962  Project 
Chariot  investigations  produced  some- 
what lower  figures  than  those  obtained 
elsewhere.  This,  however,  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
lichen  available  in  the  region  in  which 
the  AEC  tests  were  conducted — page  145, 
Project  Chariot  Report.  1962.  "Plorlstic 
surveys  and  analyses  of  caribou  rumen 
content  both  Indicate  a  sparsity  of  forage 
lichens  in  the  Cape  Thompson  region." 
On  the  basis  of  the  figures  In  exhibit 
II,  it  {4)pears  that  radiation  levels  in 
caribou  are  approaching — or  liave  sur- 
passed since  the  figures  were  taken — the 
top  of  the  second  range  as  set  forth  by 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council.  The 
Council  in  publishing  its  guidelines  said 
that  such  levels  call  for  appropriate 
positive  control  measures.  Yet.  so  far  as 
I  know,  nothing  whatever  Is  known  as 
to  the  effect  such  exposure  is  having  on 
the  caribou:  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
whatever  Is  being  done  to  find  out. 

BmCAM    BXUfOS 

Exhibit  n  outlines  what  is  known 
about  contamination  in  arctic  man  It 
is  apparently  a  fact  that  both  in  Finland 
and  in  Alaska  human  beings  for  whom 
caribou  and  reindeer  are  staple  foods  are 
receiving  siisbtantially  more  strontium 
90  and  cesium  137  than  are  those  who 
depend  upon  other  foods.  This  is  not 
to  say  necessarily  that  these  levels  have 
reached  dangerous  proportions.  But 
any  strontium  90  is  bad;  more  is  worse; 
and  it  is  foolish  to  deny  it.  It  is  both 
foolish  and  Inhumane  not  to  Investigate 
with  very  great  care  situations  involving 
continued  substantial  Intake  of  the 
Isotope. 

Studies  made  so  far  on  caribou-eating 
Eskimos  have  been  InsiifDcient  in  both 
time  and  extent.  Individual  adults 
sampled  had  values  as  high  as  U  pico- 
curies  strontium  90  per  gram  calclimi. 
Since  young  growing  children  retain  in 
their  bones  eight  times  the  strontium 
concentration  of  adults,  this  could  mean 


that  some  individuals  have  a  value  as 
high  as  15  plcocuries  per  gram  of  stron- 
tium In  their  systems.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated this  means  that  some  are  receiv- 
ing about  50  plcocmies  per  gram  in  their 
diet  on  a  regular  sustained  basis.  This 
is  well  above  the  maximum  permissible 
concentration  recommended  by  the  In- 
ternational Commission  on  Radiological 
Protection  and  is  midway  within  range 
II  of  the  radiation  protection  giiide. 

Cesium  137  levels,  because  of  the  short 
biological  half-life  of  this  element,  tend 
to  vary  excessively.  Levels  in  Alaska 
have  been  found  as  high  as  800  nano- 
curies;  levels  in  Lapland  have  been  found 
as  high  as  1,000  nanocuries.  These 
figures  are  one-third  the  maximum  per- 
missible amounts.  Whether  these  are 
exceptions  on  the  high  side  or  whether 
individual  counts  may  rise,  perhaps  even 
double  this  level  in  other  seasons  under 
other  circumstances  we  cannot  know.  I 
repeat:  The  figures  we  have  are  "one 
shot"  figures. 

WOaLJ>WIDE   CONCKXN 

Although  we  in  the  United  States  have 
taken  little  action  in  this  area  and  have 
demonstrated  little  concern,  the  subject 
has  been  given  attention  by  agencies  and 
governments  in  other  countries.  The 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  I 
am  told,  has  sponsored  radiology  investi- 
gations in  Scandinavia — ^RIS— and  two 
international  symposia  have  taken  place. 
The  United  States  was  not  represented 
at  the  first  symposium  but  did.  I  believe, 
send  a  representative  to  the  second;  a 
third  meeting  was  scheduled  for  March 
in  Sweden.  I  shall  request  a  full  report 
on  this  meeting  from  the  Atomic  EInergy 
Commission.  I  shall  inform  the  Senate 
of  its  contents. 

Many  articles  in  scientific  Journals 
have  touched  upon  the  problem,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
RxcoRo  at  the  coDclusion  of  my  remarlcs 
exhibit  IV.  two  articles  on  the  subject. 

The    PRE8IDINO    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  IV.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  requested  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  comment 
upon  the  contents  of  one  of  these  ar- 
ticles, "A  New  Caribou  Problem."  by  Dr. 
William  O.  Pruitt,  Jr.  Dr.  Pruitt  is  as- 
sociate professor  at  the  University  of 
Alaska.  In  his  article  he  pointed  out  the 
high  strontium  90  level  In  caribou  bone 
as  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  contamination  threat  to  the  Eskimo. 
The  AEC  dismissed  this  point  by  saying. 
"Eskimos  do  not  eat  caribou  bone."  Of 
course  no  one  said  they  do.  They  eat 
caribou  meat  and  marrow  and  if  the 
bone  is  contaminated,  will  not  this  be 
contaminated  too? 

contamination:  a  national  psoblzm 
Fallout  and  radionuclide  contamina- 
tion are  a  national  problem.  They  are 
not  a  State  problem.  Failure  to  as- 
siune  full  Federal  leadership  and  direc- 
tion could  lead  to  tragedy  far  larger 
than  statewide  proportions. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  for  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agency  to  educate  and 
inform  the  people  as  to  the  extent  and 

Cature  of  the  subject.    I  am  confident 
lere   is   no   widespread   danger.     The 
hazards  that  exist  are  of  a  spotty  and 
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variable  nature  and  can  be  handled 
with  adequate  and  fairly  simple  safe- 
guards. 

Certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  lichen- 
caribou-man  life  chain,  remedy  and 
precautions  are  not  complex.  Unlike 
problems  caused  by  fallout,  the  contami- 
nation in  the  Arctic  is  concentrated  in 
the  single  source:  Hie  life  chain.  Al- 
though Eskimos  have  always  lived  on 
caribou,  they  need  not  do  so.  Because  it 
ts  certain  that  only  a  few  areas  would  be 
heavily  contaminated,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  find  and  demarcate  these  areas 
and  to  see  that  himian  beings  living 
within  them  are  given  adequate  protec- 
tion. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  to  begin  a 
program  of  informing  and  educating  the 
people  on  the  extent  of  fallout  and  con- 
tamination. That  there  is  now  a  large 
measure  of  confusion  and  apprehension 
m  this  field  is  due  in  part  to  the  lack  of 
public  information  and  understanding. 
It  often  appears  that  the  responsible 
government  agencies  in  this  field  look 
upon  the  public  not  as  compatriots  but 
as  combatants. 


Haaards  from  faHout  or  from  oontam- 
inatioD— 4f  they  exist  and  when  they 
exist — are  found  only  in  small  areas 
where  wind  or  ecology  will  bring  about 
an  imdue  concentration.  In  these  areas 
as  they  become  identified  positive  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Insure  the  health  of 
the  people. 

IMMKDIATZ    NEZ08 

It  is  imperative  right  now,  to  institute 
adequate,  continuous,  extensive,  pain- 
staking testing  in  Arctic  Alaska.  These 
tests  shoiild  be  on  a  month-in,  month- 
out  basis.  There  is  little  use  and  little 
point  to  one-shot  tests.  These  have 
shown  in  the  past  only  that  the  problem 
exists.  What  we  need  to  know  now  is 
exactly  where  it  exists  and  exactly  how 
severe  it  is. 

What  is  equally  necessary  is  to  work 
out  a  sensible  program  of  steps  to  be 
taken  should  human  radiation  levels 
among  the  Eskimos  reach  grave  heights. 

In  this  regard,  the  radiation  protec- 
tion guide  set  the  level  200  to  2,000 
strontium  units  as  that  which  would  re- 
quire "appropriate  positive  control 
measures."    It  is  my  understanding  that 


the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  not 
as  yet  determined  just  what  measur^ 
will  constitute  "appropriate  poeitive. 
control."    It  is  time  that  it  does  so. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  vast 
majority  of  caribou -eating  Eskimos  are 
healthy.  There  is.  however,  the  possi- 
bility that  a  few — a  very  few — individ- 
uals may  be  risking  serious  injury  to 
themselves  and  their  progeny  through 
unusual  intake  of  contaminated  meat. 
Where  such  a  possibility  exists,  it  is  our 
responsibility  and  our  Government's 
responsibility  to  see  that  these  individ- 
uals are  loimd,  that  they  are  warned 
and  helf>ed.  k 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  lack 
of  interest  evinced  by  Qovertiment 
agencies  in  this  question,  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  as  exhibit  V.  the  comments  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  upon  Dr. 
Pruitt's  article  and  my  own  letter  in 
reply  to  the  Commission's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  V.) 


KxHiniT  I.— .Sr"  and  C«"'  in  lichens  and  a  fere  other  plants— Lichen  and  comparative  plant  data 


."Source 


UchnM: 

Vb-kkunrn  (IWO) 

Mlftllnrn  (1M2) 

n»Ttaflal.  (1961) 

l)«Tli  (19e) 

WlMhay:  MtetUaeB  (1903) 

Wh«^:  8«liulfrt  (IMS) 

Sotlrwi:  Ptvln  ft  »I.  (IMO) 

WlUow  Lmvm:  Davis  et  ki.  (IWO) 


Location 


Date 


Finland ,. 

Finnish  Lapland 

Cape  Tbompson . . . 
do 

Flnniidi  Laplai^l 

fFalr  banks 

\Rast  rnltc<l  Sutra. 

CapcTliompsion  .. 

do -  . 


(?) 
IMO 
1900 
19007 


1900 
VMO 
1959 
1969 


Sr»« 


Pe/IT.  dry 
weight 


CO 

"i.T 


.32 
.09 


Dpm/k^ 

wot 
wolght 


SO.  6 
100.0 


Dpm/fT. 
.&sh 


3.03 
6.89 


PC/tCa 


10,000.0 

aM.o-2,wao 


sa  0-300.0 

00.5 
114.0 


Cais  pr/B 

dry 

weight 


27 

as 


4.6 
1.4 


Exhibit  II. — Amounfs  of  Sr^  and  C«'»'  in  caribou  and  reindeer 

IDaU  lor  Alaska  U  for  caribou,  that  tor  Qreenland  and  Scandinavia  is  far  reindeer] 


Source 


Meat: 

Schulert  (1902). 


DaTis  (19t2) 

DaTis  at  al.  (1951). 


UndcU  (1992) ... 

VirkkunM  et  al.  (19G2).. 

Aarkro*  (190^ 

Liden  (I9«l).„ 

Other  foods; 

Kulp  and  Schulert  (1982) 

Llden(l99l) 

Kulp  and  Schulert  (1902) 

Schulert  (1902). 

Carlhou  and  reindeer  baoea: 
Schulert  (1982) 

Davlr»rt  al.  (1981) 

Virkkunen  et  al.  (IttQ 


liocallon 


AnaktUTUk  Pan 

8hiinciuik_ 

do 

Ofotomk  Creek 

...do 

KMmilowk  Creek 

Noatak  RlTer 

Kobuk  Rlrer 

Northern  Scandinavia. 

Lappland 

Vorbotten 

Vasterbottcn 

Jamtland 

Norraflnliuid 

Finland 

Oreenland 

North  Sweden 


Averace    meat   in   exitem 
I  .S.  diet. 

Beef— Lund,  Sweden 

All  foods  U.S.  diet 

Milk  U.8 


Sluininiak 

Backbone 

LegboDi 

Sbungdak 

Backbone 

Lefbooe 

Northwest  Alaska 

Ototoruk  rrwk... 

KMinllowk  Creek. 

Cape  Thompson.. 

Noatak  River 

Kobuk  Kiver 

Finland 


Pate 


November  1050. 

Marcb  1961 

Februarj  1901  .„ 

1961 

1960 

1960 

1960 

1960 

September  1961. 


(?).- 
1961. 
1961. 

I9G1. 


1961 

1956-1961. 
19&7-1W1. 


March  1961. 


February  1961. 


1900. 


1961': 


Number 

of 
samples 


(') 


(7) 


IT 

1 

1 

2 
15 
18 

1 

7 
2 
1 
11 
1 

10 
1 


(T) 


Sr* 


Dpm/kK 
wet  wt. 


l&O 


10 
6 

i    


Dpm/kf 
ash 


LS 


196 
179 

121 
150 


Pe/rCa 


160 
1«2 
146 


5.4 


7.8-15.7 


177 
180 

140 
175 


CaW 


pe/fK 


1,940 


16^1 
22-S3 


232 


dry  wt. 


4.4 

13 

2.7 
33 

1.0 


.35 
.17 
.70 
1.00 
.53 


PC* 

vetwt. 


3.7 


8.5 
.27 


12-14 
1&-19 
3 
3-20 
9 
20 
1-12 
28 
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Saoree 


AatkratOfOD. 
HTtMkn. 


HTtaden  (1968) 

USAKC  (1980) 

Soboltt  and  Longbant  (1981) . 

Carlboa  and  reindeer  antlen: 
Sehulert  (1983) 


Location 


Soatbweat  Greenland. 

do 

Ncrtb  Norway 

8or  Troodelj^ 

do 

UalUncdal 

do 


Sbeep  bones.  North  Norway 
Cattle  bones.  Nevada  Teat 

8tt«. 
Deer  bones,  Califemia 


pavtsaoOl). 


Larson,  K.,  pers<HiaI  letter. 


Otber  antiers: 

Sehulert  (1983).: 

Lanon.  K.,  perscmal  letter. 

Rumen: 

Sebnlert  (1981) , 


Davis  (1981) . 


Anaktuvuk  River 

do 

Toioiak  Creek 

Alaska 

Northwest  AhMka. 

Ofotomk  Creek 

KUmilowk  Creek 

Cape  Tbompaon 

NoaUk 

Anaktnvnk 

Olenn  HiRbway 

Ottlkana  River _ 

Denall  Hlgbway 

Calilomiadeer  antlen 

Moose,  FUrbanks,  Alaska . 

Anaktuvak  River 

Sbnngnak 

do 

Northwest  Alaaka 

Oxotoruk  Creek 

KisslaUlowk  Creek 

Cape  Thompson 

Noatak  River 


Date 


1981 
1981 
1966 


1966.... 
1967-50. 

1963-80. 


1960. 
1960. 
1960. 
1968. 
1980. 


October  1909.... 
October  1909.... 
September  1966. 
September  1968. 

1988  ...* 

1958 

November  1960.. 

March  1961 

February  1981... 
1980 


Nnmbsr 


•1 
•1 

IT 
IT 
IT 
IT 


(T) 


14 


IT 
I 
1 
IT 

1 

• 
3 
13 
1 
1 
1 


IT 
IT 
IT 

i' 

8 
4 
9 


8r« 


Dpm/kf 
wet  wt. 


Dpm/kf 
ash 


4,450 
6.480 
6,400 


7.880 


338.0 
14&0 
143.0 
96.4 


pc/*Ca 


Mai 

Mln. 
Max 

Mln. 


378 
SU 

IX 

130 

130 

40 

17 

44.8 

5.6 

Til 

0.5 

381.0 
17a  0 
170.0 
108.1 


CsW 


PQ^K 


8.81 

346 
300 


138.1 

138 

88.7 

61.7 

8.06 
8.9 

1.364 
3,444 

1.988 


PC/f 
di7  wt. 


IMVf 


8i» 

.« 

.80 


.18 
.14 

.a 

.31 


'Chosen  because  of  high  Csx^  amounts  In  the  meat. 

Exhibit  III.— 8r**  and  C«  '"  in  human*  frotn  northern  area* 


Location 

Date 

Age 

Number 

ot 
samples 

8r«. 
pc/gCa 

Cs« 

Pc/kg 

body 

weight 

Whole  ct. 
In  nc 

Pc/gK 

Sehulert  (1983) 

Alarkan  Eskimos 

November  1960  to 
December  196a 

1960-61 

4  months 

(36) 
(') 

IS 

(T) 
8 

260 

107 

133 

S3 

50 
84 
84 

S 

33 
66 

6 
(T) 

34 
3.4 

34 

.80 

3.  U 

1  31 

M 

.30 

Sak).  K.  (1983) 

Finland 

7yeon 

16  yean 

30  to  61  yean 

0  to6  yean 

■  S  to  20  yean 

Over  20  yean 

Adult 

36  yean 

48  yean 

34  yean 

Adults.'""'"*"' 
do 

-      ........ 

Si-'fli 

381.  0( 

243.0 

31.0 

800 

•  oao 

Max.   36.0 
Mln.      ao 
Ave.    22.0 
Max.  1601 0 
Mln.      8.0 
Ave.     51 0 
Max.  119.0 
Mln.     3.0 
Ave.     17.0 
Max.  518.0 
.Mln.    17.0 
Ave.  138.0 
Max.  79a  0 
Min.    83.0 
Ave.  421.0 

245.0 

17&0 

8.4 

&4 

122.0 

88.0 

3.3 

6.0-7  0 

*11.0 

- - 

Knlp  and  Sehulert  080) 

Llden  (1981) 

DunntaiB  (1963) 

Averace  American  aduM 

Nortb  Sweden 

Osk),  Norway 

Bercen,  Nonmy.. 

United  States 

1981 

1981 

1980 

i'oab 

3,380 

3.000 

180 

480 

Diomede 

Barrow 

Point  Hope 

1983 

1962 

19CI 

1962 

1982 

October  1961 

do 

do 

do 

40  yean  (sverage) . 
n  yean  (average). 
38  yean  (average) . 

as  yean  (average). 

44  yean  (average). 
36  yean  (averags). 

Kotxebue 

-•• 

Anaktuvuk „ 

Finland 

MIettinen  (1982) 

Men: 

Reindeer  breeden 

All  Lapps 

Helsinki  Inhabitants 

Women: 

HdalnkI  inbabltants 

Women: 

Reindeer  breeders 

Palmer  etal.  (1983) 

Onstead  et  al  (1082) 

AU  Lapps .; 

Helsinki  InhabitanU 

Hantord  Laboratory  personnal 

(7).":::;::;:;;:::: 

I960 

do 

8^000 

308 

*  Hli^iest  quarterly  value  ever  reeorded 


>  Baaed  on  an  average  weight  of  136  pounds. 
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I  Prom  the  Hudaon's  Bay  Co.  Beaver,  winter 

Kym«iT  ly — A  Nbw  CaOTOO  PBOBx.nc 
(By  WUlUm  O.  PrulU.  Jr.) 
The  caribou  problem  in  Canada  haa  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  blologlata  for  aeveral 
years.  The  maaslve  decline  in  the  csulbou 
population  has  resulted  In  tragedy  for  seg- 
ments of  the  northern  ecosyatem,  including 
man.  While  the  decline  baa  been  attributed 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  beat  explanation 
concerns  the  prograeeive  loes,  over  many 
years,  of  mature  spruce-lichen  forest.  This 
situation  of  loss  of  the  winter  range  through 
forest  fires  has  now  been  superseded  by  an- 
other caribou  problem  of  even  greater  seri- 
ousness. 

The  new  problem  is  that  caribou  (and 
reindeer)  are  "hot  spots"  in  terms  of  con- 
tamination with  radioactive  material.  This 
is  true  of  not  only  Canadian  caribou  but 
also  those  in  Alaska,  northern  Scandinavia, 
and  northern  D3.S.R.  Strontium  00  and 
oealxmi  137  appear  to  be  the  primary  con- 
taminants. The  source  of  these  radionuclides 
is  undoubtedly  atmospheric  nuclear  explo- 
sions. 

In  order  to  understand  the  magnitude  of 
the  contamination  one  mxist  delve  into  the 
Jarfon  of  the  radiation  biologist.  Here  one 
meets  a  welter  of  terms  for  various  levels  of 
exposure  and  concentration  of  radionu- 
clides— rems,  miUirems,  mlcrociu-les.  mlcro- 
mlcrocuries.  and  a  newly  Introduced  one, 
nanocurles.  In  the  United  States  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  has  set  a  safe  limit  for 
humaiu  for  whole-body  exposure  of  0.17  rem 
per  year.  Such  an  exposure  would  ooc\ir 
with  a  concentration  of  about  17  strontium 
uniu  of  strontium  00  in  the  skeleton.  The 
levels  of  contamination  in  caribou  bones 
tested  so  far  are  now  on  the  order  of  100 
to  300  strontium  unlu,  far  above  the  level 
set  as  safe  for  another  mammal,  man.  In 
Swedish  reindeer  contamination  with  cesium 
1S7  has  reached  the  order  of  26  nanocurles 
per  kilogram,  while  l)eef  from  the  same  re- 
gion showed  lees  than  0.1  nanocurie  per  kilo- 
gram. 

Radioactive  contamination  of  other  north- 
em  mammals  appears  relatively  low.  Why 
are  caribou  and  reindeer  so  high?  Here  Is 
a  neat  demonstration  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  all  living  things.  The  answer  can  be 
deduced  logically  and.  Indeed,  was  ecologi- 
cally obvious  as  far  back  as  1060.  In  that 
year  K.  O^rham  reported  In  the  Canadian 
Journal  of  Botany  that  lichens  showed  ab- 
normally high  radiation  counta.  Later  work 
by  a  number  of  Investigators  has  confirmed 
Oorham'B  findings.  Moreover,  the  northern 
plants  that  rank  next  to  lichens  in  intensity 
of  radioactive  contamination  are  sedges. 
Wh:.t  are  the  two  most  important  caribou 
foods?     Lichens  and  sedges. 

Lichens  arc  subject  to  radioactive  con- 
tamination, particularly  by  fallout  from 
noncontamlnated  nuclear  explosions,  be- 
cause of  their  peculiar  physiology.  A  lichen 
Is  actually  a  combination  of  two  types  of 
plants — a  fungiis  and  an  alga.  The  two  live 
together  and  together  they  form  a  com- 
pletely different  kind  of  plant — a  lichen. 
ThU  form  of  life  receives  lU  nutrlenU  direct- 
ly from  the  air.  from  dust  and  other  wind- 
blown material.  Thus  a  lichen  feeds  on  a 
kind  of  natural  fallout.  In  all  the  eons  of 
time  before  1046  It  was  a  harmless  kind  of 
fallout.  Now,  however,  lichens  absorb  man- 
made  radioactive  fallout  along  with  the 
natural  nutrlenU.  Lichens  have  evolved 
such  efficient  mechanlsnu  for  retaining  nat- 
ural fallout  that  they  also  reUln  virtually 
100  percent  of  the  radioactive  particles 
which  fall  onto  them.  Moreover,  lichens 
grow  exceedingly  slowly.  While  a  blade  of 
grass  may  contain  fallout  particles  deposited 
on  it  during  a  3-  or  3-month  growing  sea- 
son, a  fragment  of  lichen  of  similar  size 
may  conuin  fallout  parUcles  deposited  dur- 
ing   many    years.      Becatise    of    their    slow 


growth,  lichens  now  contaminated  will  prob- 
ably remadn  hot  for  many  years. 

The  mechanisms  whereby  eedges  are  con- 
taminated are  not  so  well  understood.  It 
is  Itnown.  however,  that  plants  from  ttmdra- 
wet  meadows  generally  contain  more  radio- 
active material  than  do  plants  from  other 
tundra  habitats. 

Since  the  caribou  is  the  base  of  the  food 
chain  in  the  North,  turning  vegetation  into 
a  form  that  other  animals,  including  man, 
can  utilize,  one  would  expect  the  entire  food 
chain  to  be  contaminated.  Here  we  r\ui  into 
a  paucity  of  data.  What  data  have  been 
gathered,  however,  indicate  that  the  entire 
food  chain  (Uchen/sedge— caribou — carni- 
vore/man) is  indeed  contaminated.  Per  ex- 
ample, what  few  data  have  been  gathered 
on  man  indicate  that  all  people  who  eat 
much  caribou  or  reindeer  meat  have  higher 
whole-body  radiation  counts  than  people 
who  do  not  eat  caribou  or  reindeer.  Tests 
for  strontium  00  in  a  few  Alaskans  showed 
that  new  bone  was  being  formed  which 
had  about  four  times  the  average  Uj8. 
concentration.  Measurements  of  a  few 
Swedish  Lapps  showed  that  they  had  cesium 
137  concentrations  30  to  40  times  as  high 
as  the  average  of  the  control  group  from 
southern  Sweden.  What  the  levels  of  con- 
tamination are  in  relation  to  details  of  diet 
and  food  hablU  and  how  these  levels  affect 
the  genetic  and  somatic  attributes  of  the 
plants,  animals  and  men  concerned,  is  not 
known.  The  few  published  reports  from 
North  America  have  shown  a  strikingly  non- 
ecological  approach  to  the  problem. 

Behind  all  the  reassuring  announcements 
and  news  releases  about  nuclear  explosions 
since  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age  there 
has  lurked  the  spectre  of  the  time  when 
the  so-called  safe  limiU  would  be  exceeded. 
It  is  clear  that  for  a  great  area  of  the  earth's 
surface  that  time  has  now  come.  The  tundra 
and  taiga  which  now  contain  such  ecological- 
ly Important  hot  spots  comprise  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  land  area  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  human  population  of  the 
region  is  relatively  sparse  and,  unfortunately, 
casts  few  votes  in  the  world's  halls  of  gov- 
ernment. If  a  hot  spot  of  similar  magnitude 
were  to  develop  in  relation  to  peaches,  or  beef, 
or  milk,  or  tobacco  It  seems  probable  that  no 
reason  would  be  thought  serious  enough  to 
allow  the  contamination  to  continue. 
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STaONTHTM   00   IK  ALASKA ALASKAN  SSKIICOS 

rom  Whom  thk  Caboou  Ib  a  Dixtast  Staple 
Havx  a  Hioh  SraoNTiuM  00  CONcxirraAnoN 

(By  Arthur  R.  Sehulert.  assistant  professor 
of  biochemistry  at  Vanderbllt  Dniverslty, 
Nashville.  Tenn.,  and  attached  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  Medical  Research  Unit  No.  3.  Cairo. 
Egypt) 

(Abstract:  Strontium  00  concentrations 
have  been  determined  in  a  variety  of  foods 
used  by  the  native  population.  Caribou 
from  the  tundra  carry  10  to  30  times  the 
level  of  domestic  cattle.  Eskimos  for  whom 
caribou  Is  a  staple  in  the  diet  are  found  to 
have  four  times  the  strontium  00  content 
of  the  average  for  the  world  population  of 
the  North  Temperate  Zone.) 

The  strontium  00  distribution  in  the 
ecology  of  the  Arctic  tundra  has  been  given 
relatively  little  attention.  The  closeness  to 
the  Da.SJl.  test  site,  the  permafrost  sur- 
face, and  the  initial  high  concentrations  in 
caribou  bone  from  Alaska  suggested  that 
a  survey  of  critical  samples  from  this  area 
should    be    performed.*      It    was   decided    to 


'  Most  of  the  sample  procurement  was  ac- 
complished by  Dr.  Christine  Heller  of  the 
Arctic  Health  Research  Institute  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  at  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
This  followed  arrangements  made  in  co- 
operation with  Dr.  A.  B.  Colyar  and  Dr.  E.  M. 
Scott  in  October  1060.  Some  caribou  sam- 
ples were  obtained  by  Col.  J.  D.  Pulton  of  the 


examine  caribou  which  live  on  the 

and  low  vegetation  overlying  the  permafroct 
■one.  foo<lstuffs  grown  on  farms  along  the 
coastal  belt,  native  fish,  and  htunan  bone 
and  pftrticularly  tirine  from  Isolated  Eskimo 
groups.'  The  localitlas  of  Interest  are  shown 
in  figure  1. 

Most  of  the  samples  were  obtained  In  co- 
operation with  the  Arctic  Health  Raeeareh 
Center  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  The 
farm  crops  were  obtained  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska.  ,  Some  cakltau  samples 
were  obtained  by  personnel  at  tiSe  Ladd  Air 
Porce  Base  in  Palrbanlu.  Abouv  76  percent 
of  the  human  bone  samples  were  analysed 
by  commercial  laboratorlee.  The  remainder 
of  the  human  bones,  and  all  other  samples, 
were  analyzed  at  thp  Lamont  Laboratory 
by  use  of  previously  reported  methods.* 

Table  1  gives  the  results  of  pooled  samples 
of  deer  antlers  obtained  In  California  in 
1046,  1053,  1068,  and  1058.  and  shows  the 
gradual  increase  in  concentration.  In  con- 
trast, the  pooled  sample  of  caribou  antlers 
from  Alaska  showed  over  10  times  the  con- 
centrations of  the  California  deer.  Since  the 
fallout  appears  roughly  proportional  to  pre- 
cipitation, which  is  very  low  in  the  tundra 
region,  this  great  difference  would  appear  to 
point  toward  an  ecological  mechanism.  Por 
example,  in  late  1060  the  strontium  00  cumu- 
lative deposition  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
New  York,  N.Y.,  was  about  67  megacycles  per 
square  mile  in  the  40-inches-per-year  rain- 
fall belt,  whi^  at  Point  Barrow.  Alaska,  de- 
position was  11  megacycles  per  square  mile 
for  10  to  30  inches  of  rainfall  •  The  tundra 
region  averages  less  than  10  inches  per  year 
of  rainfall. 

The  strontium  00  content  of  a  variety  of 
Alaskan  foods  is  given  in  table  3.  The  farm 
crops  are  compared  with  the  average  values 
from  three  eastern  U.8.  locations  previously 
reported,  namely,  Atlanta,  Oa.;  Baltimore. 
Md.;  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio.*  The  cabbage  and 
potatoes  show  much  lower  concentrations  of 
strontium  00  in  Pairbanlcs  than  in  the  east- 
ern United  States,  but  the  wheat  carries 
similar  concentration.  The  milk  produced 
in  the  vicinity  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  has  a 
similar  strontium  00  concentration  to  that 
in  the  Midwest.*  Thus  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  level  of  strontium  00  in  human  bone 
for  the  non-Eskimo  population  in  the  cities 
and  towns  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Alaska  would  be  similar  to  that  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

Among  the  native  foodstuffs  sampled, 
marine  fish  as  well  as  polar  bears,  who  feed 
largely  upon  them,  show  generally  low  con- 
centrations    with     the     exception     of     one 

Ladd  Air  Porce  Base  in  Pairbanks.  The 
wheat,  cabbage,  and  potatoes  were  obtained 
by  Dr.  Arvo  Kallio  of  the  Department  of 
Horticulture,  University  of  Alaska.  The  Cali- 
fornia antlers  were  submitted  by  Dr.  Harry 
Poreman  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory. Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  Prof.  J.  L.  Kulp 
critically  read  the  manuscript  and  offered 
helpful  suggestions.  The  Lamont  analyses 
were  conducted  by  Rieta  Slakter  Hlrshman 
and  Karln  Bartelsen.  This  research  was 
supported  by  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  contract  AT  (30-1)-  1666.  This 
report  is  Lamont  Geological  Observatory  con- 
tribution No.  637. 

-  "An  Appraisal  of  the  Health  and  Nutri- 
tional Status  of  the  Eskimo,"  report  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Commission  on  Nutrition 
for  National  Defense,  Department  of  Defense 
(Washington,  DC.  Augxist  1060). 

•H.  L.  Volchok,  J.  L.  Kulp,  W.  R.  Eckel- 
mann,  J.  E.  Oaetjen,  Ann.  N.T.  Acad.  Sci.  71. 
1,303  (1057). 

*U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  "Radiological  Health  Data," 
vol.  2.  No.  3  (Office  of  Technical  Services,  U.S. 
E>epartment  of  Commerce,  WashlngUm,  D.C., 
March  1061). 

•  A.  R.  Sehulert,  R.  8.  Hlrshman,  K.  E.  Bar- 
telsen. "Health  Physics,"  in  press. 
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I  at  B«lug»  meat.  Tbe  fr««h-water  flah 
•mpto  at  plant  rooU  are  in  the 
rans*  of  TagBtaM—  and  grain  grown  In  the 
UnltM  Otatea.  Ona  walrua  aan^jle  abowed 
a  hlch  eoaoantratttoa  of  atrontlum  90  In  the 
maat.  OvanUl  tt  woold  be  espected  that 
Alaakan  natlTaa  who  live  predominantly  on 
fraali  Matar  flah  would  have  body  bttrdens 
of  aUoMtiiuu  M  almllar  to  the  rect  at  the 
United  Btataa,  whareaa  tboae  who  live  pre- 
domlaaatly  on  marine  life  would  have 
▼ahMa  aoMMwhat  knrer,  parUeularly  tboae 
that  eat  the  bony  parts  of  amall  flah. 

la  eootraat  to  the  abOTe,  aamplea  a«ao- 
dated  wtOi  carnxra  of  the  Arctic  tundra 
ahow  mwch  higher  concentrations  (table  S). 


The  stcnaaeh  omtents  ot  the  carnxm 

extremely  high  ooooentratlons,  Indleattr^ 
that  the  etnmtlum  M  from  fallout  most  be 
oonoantratad  on  the  surface  and  soaked  up 
by  the  lichens.  miMses  and  other  plant  life 
which  exists  on  top  of  the  permafrost  ^lyl 
constitutes  the  caribou  diet.  Since  there 
was  no  significant  reduction  In  the  con- 
centration between  1969  and  1941.  the 
concentration  of  strontium  90  In  the  atmos- 
phere and  rainfall  must  not  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  for  this  ecological  situation. 

The  lower  strontltun  90  concentration  In 
bone  and  meat  compared  to  stomach  con- 
tenU  Is  In  the  direction  ot  the  dlacrlmlna- 
tlon  against  stronttvmi  relative  to  calcium 


which  exists  in  almost  all  biological  proc- 
esses. The  discrimination  from  diet  to 
bone  In  the  caribou,  however,  as  Indicated 
by  these  data,  is  10  to  20.  as  compared  to  4 
for  man.  The  strontium  90  concentrations 
In  soft  tissue  and  newly  depositing  bone  are 
BlmUar  but  are  10  to  30  times  higher  than 
animals'  bones  in  Oemumy  or  Nevada  at 
about  the  same  time.*  The  antlers  which 
are  replaced  yearly  show  values  almllar  to 
those  ot  the  bone. 


•  Health  and  Safety  Lab..  XJS.  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  publication  Ifo.  HASL-88 
(19e0):  Publication  No.  HASL-49  (October 
1969) . 


Tablk  1. — Strontium  90  concentration  in  deer  and  caribou  antlert 


Antlers 


«pe8rH/|0s 


IMft  OaMfomls  deersntlen. .. . 
UM  OaUimria  deer  aatlsrs.... 
1M6  OsUlMaU  deer  aotlars. . . 
IMS  CsIUbrals  deer  antlers.... 
1M8  Alaska  carfbea  antlers.... 


Tabu  2.— Strontium  90  concentration*  in  foodstuff*  and  animal  produeU 


Sample 


Looatioa 


wwm  crepss 
WbeaS... 


Cabbsce. 


PetstoM. 


Milk 

Native  «Mds: 
Marine  Mi: 
Tem  eods... 
Needlafldi.. 


Behna  Muktnk 

Dried  flsoeder  and  herrinc. 

Cod .„ 

Fresb-watar  flsfa: 

WhJteflsh 

Do — 

.     De 

De 

Marine  maiBinsla: 
Wbalemeat 
Whale  rtb  (bowhoid).!.!.... 

Seal  backbone 

Wstroi  baMrbsoe 

Waltvs  avat 

.  -    Do 

Lend  antansli:  Polar  bear  meat. 
Plsats:  Plsat  roots 


Fair  bank*. 
do 


.do. 


Eastern  United  Statea. 
.do. 


FairbMiks. 

do._ 

Eastern  United  States. 
do 


Eastern  United  StaUs 

do 

Arerace  U.S.  Mldweet  («) 

Ancbarase,  Alaska,  mllksbed  (S). 


Point  Hope.. 
Hooper  Bay. 


CoOectioodate 


1«S7. 

IMS 

UN. 

IMO. 

IMS. 


ISM. 
ISM. 
ISM. 
ISM. 


-...do 

Newtek... 
Kotzebue. 


Kobuk  River 

do 

..-.doi.."::::;::: 

....do. 


Potot  Hope 

tiaint  Lswrenee ,. 

Point  Hope 

Saint  Lawrence 

—  .do 

Qambell 

Point  Hope 

Sbuninak 


HM. 
ISM. 
ISM. 
ISM. 
ISM. 


Deocmber  IMS. 
Oetober  ISM... 

do 

FaUISH 

October  ISM... 

do 

do 


StroatiamMi 


Dpm/kc  wet 


....do 

Sprinf  ISM. 

do 

...do 


Oetobw  ISM... 

May  ISM 

Fall  ISM 

Sprint  ISM 

do 

Deeember  IMO. 

Fall  ISM 

October  1S6P... 


33.0 
MS 

IM 
M.5 

lU 

im 

ft.S 

4.1 
7&3 
M.8 
1.6 
1.S 
IAS 
Ul 


3.45 
SOS 

.M 


Dpm^i 


110 


*  IM 

*  (3300) 
1(116) 

■  (.um 

<M 
<S4 

S.40 
SM 
IM 

<.'•'■ 

1C« 


1.43 
CM 
S.M 

».M 

SlM 
AM 

1.11 
M 

7.7S 

6.S> 

.17 

.as 

LM 

i.as 


.M 

7.9f 

.13 

.« 

.97 

LM 

«.« 

ru 

43.4 

3« 
28.0 

<.m 

<.I3 
.07 
.« 

S.M 

.M 

<.M 

4.M 


m«/eOs 


33.S 
M19 
13&0 

tias 

147.  S 

114.0 

7.9 

A« 

4A4 

KS 

7.9 

7.9 

M.1 

tt3 

9.9 

7.9 


.1 
7.9 
9.8 

143.S 

ILi 

3^7 

7.9 

19.7 
92.4 
.li 

32.8 

<14 

<.I 

.1 

.8 

3M0 

SS.3 

<i8 

16.7 


i  These  values  are  approximate,  since  accurate  wet  welfhtB  were  not  obtained  on  these  i 

Tabla  3. — Strontium  90  in  *am^U*  of  AUukan  caribou 


Sample 

Location 

Collect  ion  date 

Strontium  90  oootent 

- 

Dpm/kg  wet 

Dpm/iaah 

M«/fCa 

Antlws 

Arctic  Tundra 

ISM 

MO 
3M.0 
149.0 
141.9 

IM 

1M_.... . ..... .... ...... . 

Do 

Anaktuvuk  Biver 

do. 

October  ISM 

do 

9.ilO 
S.4M 
8.4M 
U 
7.8M 

>asi 

179 
179 
199 

De. 

Meat '.'."""'. 

Tohigak  Creeks 

AnaktuvnkPMi 

Anaktuvuk  Blv«r_ 

Sbuninak 

do 

November  ISM.... 
do 

Marcb  1M1._ 

BackbeBi™""""!.."..:""""":::::::;:::"""" 

349.9 

iii'o" 

ITS.  9 

9.1 

I9li9 

iiLT 

1M.S 
L9 

1.3N 

177 

MM 
193 

a^44« 

IM 

*1M 
IM 

xtm 

Le«  booe 

f^t^t      ^ 

Stmnscta  oootenU 

Cariboo-B.. 

Letbaas/.v:"":::::":::::::::::::L:::::::;:::: 

Meat r 

Stomsch  eontents IIIIIIIIII" 

Sbungnak... ..... 

Febrosry  IMl 

196S 
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In  view  of  the  high  strontium  90  concen- 
tration in  caribou,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  t>ons  samples  from  outlying  districts, 
since  It  Is  imderstood  that  a  few  of  the  In- 
land ■sklmoa  live  largely  on  caribou.  This, 
of  course,  Is  very  dllBcult  in  the  sparsely 
settled  areas  where  autopsies  are  almost  non- 
existent, but  some  sanaples  were  obtained 
from  natives  in  these  areas,  who  were  treated 
at  the  Public  Health  hospitals.  Most  sam- 
ples were  obtained  during  thoracic  resection; 
some  were  obtained  at  autopsy. 

Bone  samples,  shown  In  table  4,  were  ob- 
tained from  native  people,  but  most  of  them 
lived  near  towns  or  villages  or  along  the 
seaco&Bt.  A  few  probably  lived  Inland.  No 
precise  dietary  Information  was  obtained  on 
these  subjects. 

T^e  average  of  these  adult  samples  (0.6 
^0C  Sr**/g  Ca)  Ues  somewhat  above  that  for 
the  reet  of  North  America  (0.8  niuc  Sr*°/g  Ca 
for  adults) .'  The  Individual  adult  samples 
which  gave  19.  1.4,  and  1.0  nmc  8r»/g  Ca  are 
unusually  high.  Slnoe  young  children  have 
eight  times  the  concentration  of  adults, 
children  on  the  diet  which  gave  an  adult 
level  of  1.9  iLitc  8r"/g  Ca  would  reach  16 
M>c  Sr«*/g  Ca,  and  newly  formed  bone  would 
have  a  concentration  slightly  greater  than 
this,  corresponding  to  an  average  diet  of 
about  60  iLpc  Sr*<>/g  Ca.  which  is  about  four 
times  the  U.S.  average  for  the  same  period. 
Thus,  while  the  average  In  this  series  in 
which  high  values  were  sotight  lis  about  25 
percent  greater  thtm  the  U.8.  average,  a  few 
samples  are  quite  high,  which  may  reflect 
an  appreciable  quantity  of  caribou  In  the 
diet. 

TkXLK  4. — Strontium  90  content  o/  bone* 
from  nati%>e  Alaakan  chiULren  and  adults 
Age :  muc  Sf^/g  Ca 

Single  bones.  November  196^ 

December  1900 :  4  months.     3. 4  ±  0. 8 

1900:    4   months 2. 4±0.8 

Tears: 

7 8.4±0.8 

« a.  4±0. 1 

ao 1.0^0.3 

ao o.8±o.a 

ao 0. 6±o.  1 

34 0.4±0. 1 

a4 o.7±o.a 

as 0.  a±o.  1 

a6 o.4:to.a 

afl <o.8 

ae <o.  i±o.o 

ae i.9±o.a 

a» 0.4:1:0.1 

so 0.  6±0. 1 

80 <o.3 

sa 0. 2±o.  1 

83 0.7±0. 1 

M - 1.4±0. 1 

a« <o.2 

88 O.S±0.  1 

W 0.  8±0.  1 

88 0.8±0. 1 

40 - <0.4 

43 <o.4 

♦4 0.4±0.  1 

--       ♦« - -CO.  4 

♦« <0.2 

*« 0.  6±0.  1 

»8 0.4±0.1 

»♦ - 0.  7±0.2 

,    *• - o.8±o.a 

88 0.  a±o.  1 

80 - —  o.8±o.a 

80 0.4±0. 1 

•0 0.4±0. 1 

81 _ 0. 4±;0.  1 

«a o.6±o.  1 

Composite   samples,   January- 
February  1981: 
Tears: 

88 0.68±0.0e 

88 _.  0.88±0.M 

'  J.  L.  Kulp  and  A.  R.  Behtilert,  Solenoe.  In 
press. 


A  few  tribes  that  consume  caribou  almost 
exclusively  are  known  In  Alaska,  but  bone 
samples  did  not  become  available  from  this 
small  group.  Therefore,  In  order  to  get  an 
adequate  index  of  their  exposure  to  stron- 
tium 90  and  thus  What  the  level  would  be 
In  newly  deposited  bone,  urine  samples  were 
obtained  on  six  such  individuals  In  February 
1961  with  the  results  shown  In  table  5.  Their 
tribe  is  located  near  Shungnak  in  northwest 
Alaska  about  60  miles  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  and  160  miles  from  the  coast  along 
the  Kobuk  River.  Thus,  In  addition  to  cari- 
bou, they  had  access  to  fresh -water  fish,  but 
probably  not  marine  life.  It  is  noted  that 
the  strontium  90  concentration  averaged  25 
iLuc  (range  30  to  32)  In  the  individuals  of 
this  predominately  caribou-eating  tribe. 

In  earlier  work  comparing  the  diet  and 
urine  concentrations  of  strontium  90  in  three 
diverse  population  groups.  It  was  shown  that 
the  diet  level  is  about  twice  that  found  in 
the  urine.'  Therefore,  these  Individuals  had 
diet  levels  of  about  60  s#c  Si*»/g  Ca.  The 
diet/bone  discrimination  against  strontium 
90  is  four,  and  thus  these  individuals  are 
forming  bone  at  Concentrations  of  12  a#c 
Sr«/g  Ca.  This  is  more  than  four  times 
the  U3.  average  in  1961  and  corresponds 
with  the  highest  value  obtained  In  bone 
among  the  36  samples  received  and  Individ- 
ually analyzed  from  native  residents  of 
Alaska. 

The  following  conclusions  are  reached: 

1.  The  foodstuffs  consumed  by  the  bulk  of 
the  population  In  Alaska  probably  have 
strontium  90  concentrations  similar  to  those 
In  the  North  Temperate  Zone. 

a.  The  concentration  of  strontium  90  in 
Alaskan  caribou  exceeds  that  of  pther  foods 
by  a  factor  of  10  or  more. 

3.  Urine  concentration  of  strontium  90  in 
a  carlbou-eatlng  tribe  Indicates  that  new 
bone  Is  being  laid  down  with  about  13  ^mm: 
8r"/g  Ca,  which  Is  more  than  four  times 
the  average  UJS.  concentration. 

4.  Three  human  bones  of  35  that  were 
analysed  also  indicated  new  bone  deposition 
of  about  this  concentration. 

TsBLB  6. — Strontium  90  content  iif.  human 
uHne  tpeeiment  from  AUuka,  February 
1901 


Sample 

Dpm/liter 

in0e  Sr"/g  Ca 

] 

10.4 
22.6 
11.4 

8.8 
12.8 

7.8 

23.4 
32.1 
10.  e 
21.1 
81.6 
22.1 

«. 

Avfnge 

12.2 

28.0 

'  Aversfs  307. 


ExKTBrr  V 
U.S.  Atomic  ENxaoT  Commusion, 
Waahinffton.  D.C..  February  12.  1963. 
Hon.  E.  L.  BAKTLrrr, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DxAs  SxNATOx  Bartuttt:  This  Is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  January  18,  1983,  which 
forwarded  for  our  conunent  an  article  con- 
cerning caribou  In  ttenada  and  Alaska. 

The  article  by  Dr.  William  O.  Prultt,  Jr., 
on  "A  New  Caribou  Problem"  In  the  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  Co.  publication  entitled  "The 
Beaver"  is  somewhat  misleading. 

The  guides  provided  in  "Handbook  69," 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  In  the 
Reports  of  the  Federal  RadlaUon  Council, 
which  are  In  agreement,  are  intended  for 
UBt  under  assumptions  of  a  IM-year  exposure 
period  and  a  constant  exposure  level.  Thus, 
exposure  to  such  things  as  fallout  or  nuclear 
aocldento  presents  a  much  different  problem 
from  the  coxutant  level  60-year  expoatve. 
■ven  If  the  guides  could  be  tised.  Dr.  Pniltt's 
reports  of  100  to  200  stronUum  unlU  are  not 

•A.  R.  SchtUert.  "Nature,"  189,  083  (1961). 


api^lcable  because  they  represent  ratloa  of 
calcium  to  strontium;  moreover  Baklmoa  do 
not  eat  caribou  bone,  at  least  during  their 
usual  patterns  of  living. 

The  cesium  levels  that  were  obtained  for 
Eskimos  diulng  the  1963  Chariot  Investiga- 
tions provide  a  basis  for  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent view  than  that  of  Dr.  Prultt.  The  FRO 
guide  Is  0.6  rem  per  year  for  an  Individual, 
and  one-third  of  that  (0.17  rem  per  year)  for 
the  average  of  a  pop\ilatlon. 

These  exposure  levels  are  considered  by  the 
FRC  to  fa|l  weU  within  levels  of  exposure 
acceptable  for  a  lifetime.  The  1-year  cu- 
mulative totals  are  simply  fractions  of  this 
total,  arbitrarily  reconunended  to  provide  a 
regular  interval  within  which  to  check  ex- 
posure levels  as  radiation  exposure  occurs. 
For  ceslvun  137  these  levels  are  3,000  nano- 
curles  (per  Individual)  averaged  over  1  year, 
and  1,000  nanocurles  (per  population)  aver- 
aged over  1  year. 

Inland  Eskimo  communities  had  higher 
levels  in  1962  than  coastal  villages  because. 
Dr.  Prultt  explains,  the  people  are  more  de- 
pendent on  caribou  meat  for  food.  Caribou 
eat  lichens  and  these  have  higher  levels  of 
almost  all  Isotopes  than  any  other  plants 
and,  frequently,  are  the  chief  food  plant 
during  the  winter  months.  At  Anaktuvuk. 
the  cesium  187  level  in  one  individual  wtM 
790  nanocurles.  less  than  a  third  of  the  radi- 
ation guide  level  specified  by  FRC.  The 
average  for  the  village  was  421  nanocurles. 
less  than  half  of  the  guide  level  specified  by 
FRC. 

At  the  coastal  village  of  Point  Hope,  near 
the  Chariot  site,  levels  were  much  lower,  the 
average  being  17  nanocurles,  and  the  maxi- 
mum for  an  Individual  was  119  nanocurles. 
These  are  one  fifty-ninth  and  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  the  radiation  protection  guide,  re- 
spectively. 

But,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  beginning, 
these  guides  were  designed  to  apply  only  to 
a  reasonably  constant  source  of  radiation, 
a  dubious  assxunptlon  In  the  tundra,  but 
used  in  attaining  the  above  values. 

Prultfs  language  Is  also  misleading  in  that 
he  cites  levels  In  terms  of  multiples  of  some 
lower  level  without  citing  the  actual  value 
of  the  lower  level. 

Cesliun  137  has  a  biological  half-life  of 
about  100  da3rs.  a  factor  not  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Prultt.  It  is  difficult  to  conclude  that 
"safe  llmlU"  are  being  exceeded  and  that 
the  tundra  and  the  evergreen  forests  to  the 
south  contain  "ecologically  Important  "hot 
spots,' "  either  on  the  basis  of  data  obtained 
during  the  Chariot  investigations  or  on  the 
basis  of  those  data  cited  by  Dr.  Prultt. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  graph  on 
page  148  of  the  recent  Chariot  report  which 
you  have  received  showing  relative  levels  of 
cesliun  187  In  caribou.  Seaaonallty  U  empha- 
sised in  one  location,  but  much  lees  promi- 
nent In  another.  This  is  traceable  to  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  lichens  In  the  caribou 
diet  during  winter  months. 

Additional  findings  are  contained  In  the 
section  of  the  Chariot  report  entitled  "Rridl- 
ation  and  Blotlc  Populations,"  beginning  on 
page  113. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  this 
nuitter,  please  let  us  know.  We  are  return- 
ing the  article  forwarded  to  you  by  Mr. 
Luclen. 

Sincerely  yours, 

S.  O.  Ekolish, 
Ataistant  General  Manager. 

Mabch  21. 1908. 
Dr.  SPorroRO  Q.  Enoubh, 
Assistant  General  Manager  for  Reoearch  and 
Development.   Atomic  Energy  Commi*- 
»ion,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Da.  Ekolish:  I  write  to  you  relative 
to  the  question  of  the  radlocontamlnatlon 
of  caribou  in  the  Arctic  and  in  re^ranae  to 
your  letter  of  February  12. 


■  Averate  17V. 
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Za  p«n«n4>h  S  of  your  letter  It  appears 
tb»%  jtm  hMW  mlaliit«rpr«t«<t  Dr.  PrulU's 
raferaaee  to  ■tnntlum  units  found  In  cari- 
bou. In  his  article.  Dr.  Prultt  reports  that 
the  yo  guide  for  humans  for  whole-body 
ezpoMii*  ts  set  at  0.17  rem  per  year.  He 
says.  "Such  an  exposure  would  occur  with  the 
coneentratlon  oT  about  17  'strontium  uniu' 
at  stronttum  00  In  the  skeleton.  The  leveU 
of  cnntamtnstloo  In  caribou  bones  tested  ao 
far  are  now  on  the  order  of  100  to  300  stron- 
tium units."  Dr.  PmlU  U  not  saying  here 
that  Ksfc-tmns  eat  caribou  bone  as  you  Im- 
ply. He  U  saying  that  the  caribou  has  been 
found.  In  certain  areas,  to  be  heavily  con- 
.  tamlnated.  It  Is  an  uncontested  fact  that  In 
the  Inland  areas  of  the  Arctic,  caribou  meat 
ts  a  major  and  staple  food  for  Eskimos.  If 
caribou  bones  are  highly  contaminated.  Is  It 
not  logical  to  assume  that  caribou  meat  will 
also  be  contaminated;  and  U  it  not  Ukely 
that  the  Eskimo  eating  this  meat  will  also 
receive  a  high  level  of  radioactivity?  This  is 
what  Dr.  Prultt  la  saying. 

As  you  point  out.  cealiun  137  has  a  biolog- 
ical half-life  of  about  100  days.  I  am  In- 
formed that  at  the  time  Project  Chariot 
scientists  were  measuring  whole-body  con- 
tamlnaUon  levels  at  Point  Hope.  Alaska,  it 
had  been  more  than  100  days  since  caribou 
had  been  taken  by  the  people.  As  a  re- 
sult whole-body  levels  were  low.  I  am  told 
that  whUe  the  ABC  Investigator  was  on  the 
scene.  11  boatloads  of  caribou  arrived  In  the 
village  from  hunters  on  the  Kukpuk  River. 
If  the  investigator  liad  tested  the  people  a 
week  or  so  after  they  had  eaten  the  fresh 
meat,  would  not  the  results  have  l>een  slg- 
niflcantly  different? 

It  would  appear  to  me  noncontrovertlble 
that  caribou  meat  U  a  consequenUal  and 
perhaps  dangerous  source  of  contamination 
for  human  beings.  People  who  eat  caritiou 
and  reindeer  have  Iieen  found  to  be  in  the 
400-700  small  nanociirie  gamma  range  while 
those  who  do  not  eat  caribou  and  reindeer 
have  been  found  to  be  in  the  5-10  nanocxirie 
range. 

While  apparently  such  contamination  is 
not  a  source  of  great  concern  to  the  AEC, 
It  Is  of  concern  to  the  IntemaUonal  Atomic 
Energy  Agency.  This  Agency  has  sponsored 
the  radiation  Investigations  In  Scandinavia 
(RI8)  and  two  International  symposia  on 
the  subject. 

Is  It  true,  as  I  am  told,  that  no  American 
or  Canadian  representative  was  present  at 
the  first  symposium  and  that  the  second 
was  attended  by  an  ABC  official  who  had  not 
himself  Investigated  the  caribou -Eskimo 
problem? 

You  say.  "It  Is  difficult  to  conclude  that 
•  •  •  the  tundra  and  the  evergreen  forest 
to  the  south  etmtain  ecologically  Important 
"hot  spoto'  either  on  the  basis  of  data  ob- 
tained during  the  Chariot  investigations  or 
on  the  bMit  of  those  data  cited  by  Dr 
Prtdtt."  While  the  ABC  does  not  feel  that 
"hot  mpat"  Is  the  approfMrlate  term,  appar- 
ently RIS  does.  This  term,  I  am  told,  is 
taken  directly  from  RIS  Uterature. 

May  I  please  have,  at  your  convenience, 
comments  on  the  above  and  a  direct  answer 
in   layman's  language  to  the  following: 

1.  Is  caribou  contamination  a  peril  to  the 
health  and  future  of  the  Eskimo? 

2.  If  it  U  ABC's  position  that  this  could 
be  a  peril  to  health,  what  is  being  done  to 
protect  American  citlaens  living  in  the 
Arctic? 

3.  If  It  Is  ABC's  poelUom  that  this  is  not 
a  peril  to  health,  how  do  you  reconcile  your 
stand  with  that  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency? 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  L.  Bastlxtt. 


the  calendftr  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  71.  Senate  bill  74.  and  continuinK 
through  Calendar  No.  86,  Senate  bill  752, 
and  that  they  be  considered  in  seqiience. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  following 
bills  were  considered  and  passed,  as 
follows: 


April  ^ 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  c<xisent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  bills  on 


DR.  OLGA  MARIE,  FERRER 
The  bill  (S.  74)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
Olga  Marie  Ferrer  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rejnctentatives  of  th^  United  States  of 
Americm  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  Utle  HI  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Olga  Marie  Fer- 
rer (AiaSSSMIS)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  hsve  been  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  on  May  17,  1»47,  and 
to  have  complied  with  the  residential  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
316  of  the  said  Act. 


FLORA  ROMANO  TORRE 

The  bill  (S.  93)  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Romano  Torre  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and'  Na- 
tionality Act,  PlcH-a  Torre  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  hsve  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  o*  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  at  permanent  rsaldence  to  such 
aUen  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota - 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quote  for  the  Orst  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


CARNETTA  OEKMAINE  THOMAS 
HUNTE 

The  bill  (S.  196)  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
netta  Germaine  Thomas  Hun te -was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows  : 

Be  U  enacted  by  tht  MenaU  end  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpoees  of  the  Immlgratloo  and  NationaUty 
Act,  Cametta  Oermalne  Thomas  Hunto  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  ot  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  thentcantlng  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


CARMELO    SCHILLACI 
The  bill  (8.  213)  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
melo  SchiUaci  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engroesed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.    That,    for 


the  purpoees  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Uonality  Act.  Mr.  Carmelo  Schlllad  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent resident  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Stete  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  te 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  It 
available 


YOO   CHUL   SOO 


Tlie  bill  (8.  292)  for  the  relief  of  Yoo 
Chul  Soo  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
adminLstration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Too  Chul  Soo  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  secUon  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  said  Act 
and  a  peUUon  may  be  filed  by  the  Reverend 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  J.  Mllldrum,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Yoo  Chul 
Soo  pursuant  to  section  305(b)  of  the  Inunl- 
gratlon  and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  in  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 


KAINO    HELY    AUZIS 
The  bill  (S.  310)  for  the  relief  of  Kaino 
Hely  Auzis  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  101(a)(a7)<A)  and  205 
of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Kaino  Hely  Auzis  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  minor 
child  of  Aileen  Ellen  Ausls  and  Anthony 
Adolph  Auzis.  citlaens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  the  natural  parente  of  the 
beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 


DOMENICO  MARTINO 

The  bill  <S.  504)  for  the  relief  of 
Domenlco  Martino  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wlthstendlng  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (B) 
of  secUon  313 (a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonallty  Act.  Domenlco  Martino  may  be 
Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  If 
he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  sdmisslble  un- 
der the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided. 
This  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  under  such  p>aragraph  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney 
General  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


MILLIE  GAIL  MESA 
The   bUl    (8.   M6)    for   the   relief   of 
Millie  Gail  Mesa  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 


196S 

read  the  third  time,  and  paiweri,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itepreeenlattvei  of  the  Unltad  atatea  of  Amer- 
tea  in  Oongrese  usaembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses ot  partrapti  (7)  at  section  SOI(s)  of 
(txe  hnmlgrattoQ  and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs. 
janis  Lavsm  Mesa,  a  dtlaen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  hsve 
resided  in  and  to  have  been  physically  pres- 
ent in  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  birth 
of  her  natural  child,  Millie  Oall  Mesa,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  said  Mrs.  Janis 
Lisvern  Mesa  had  attained  the  age  of  four- 
teen years. 
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LASZLO   JANOS    BUCHWALD 

The  biU  (S.  715)  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo 
Janos  Buchwald  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  ot  sections 
313(a)  (»)  and  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  L.ssk1o  Janos  Buchwald  may 
be  Issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  be 
is  otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  the  exemptions 
provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 


ELVIRA  CICCOTELU 

The  bill  (S.  322)  for  the  relief  of  El- 
vira Ciccotelli  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  313(a> 
(1)  of  ths  Immigrarion  and  Nationality  Act, 
Bvlra  ClocotelU  may  be  issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  sd- 
mlsslbls  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided^  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sectkm 
213  of  the  said  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  escltislon  of  which  the  DepMut- 
ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


ENRICO  PETRUCCI 
The  biU  (S.  866)  for  the  relief  of  En- 
rico Petrucci  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Enrico  Petrucci  may  be  classi- 
fied as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  m«»ftning 
Of  secUon  101(b)(1)  (F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mat- 
thew J.  Hannon,  dtlaens  of  the  United 
States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Enrico  Petrucci 
pursuant  to  sectioa  n6(b)  ot  the  Imml- 
graUon and  Nationality  Act  subject  to  all 
the  condlUoDs  In  that  section  relating  to 
eligible  orphans. 
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JOZBEF  P0Z80NYI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  73)  for  the  reUef  of  Jonef  Pos- 
sonyl  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Poasonyl,  and 
their  minor  ^lOd,  Ildiko  Poasonyl,  whl<^ 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
Ml  the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "visa**, 
to  strike  out  "fee"  and  insert  "fees",  and 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
Just  stated,  to  strike  out  "Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
propM-  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
the  required  numbers  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  or  quotas  are  available." 
and  insert  "Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  reduce 
by  three  numbers  the  number  of  refu- 
gees who  may  be  paroled  into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  2<^a) 
of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1960,  as  amended 
f74  SUt.  504:  76  Stat.  460).";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  eiuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  JoBsef  PoEsonyl  and  his  wife, 
Agnes  Pozsonyl,  and  their  minor  child,  Il- 
diko Pozsonyi.  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  General 
shaU  reduce  by  three  nmnbcrs  the  number  of 
refugees  who  may  be  paroled  Into  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  2 (a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1960.  as  amended  (74 
Stat.  604;  76  Stat.  460) . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CHANG  AH  LUNG 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
blU  (S.  206)  for  the  reUef  of  Chang  Ah 
Lung,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judi^ary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
"to",  to  strike  out  "this  ahen"  and  insert 
"such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Chang  Ah  Lung  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quote-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  ^uch  quota  ts  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MANNOR  I.TTK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl   (S.  215)    for  the  relief  of  Mannor 


Lee,  which  had  been  repmrted  from  tha 
Committee  cm  the  JatUoiary  with  aa 
amendmoit  in  Une  4.  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  strike  out  "Mi«";  eo  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembiad.  That,  lor  the 
purposes  of  the  ImmlgratloB  and  National- 
ity Act,  Mannor  Lee  shall  be  held  and  oon- 
sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  at 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  ot  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  qouta-oontrol  oO- 
cer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
prUte  quota  for  the  flrst  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MIRHAN  GAZARIAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  671)  for  the  relief  of  Mirhan 
Gazarian,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  October 
34,  1963  (Public  Law  87-886),  Mlrfaan  Oax- 
arlan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  piu- 
vlew  of  section  1  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JANOS  KARDOS 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  752)  for  the  relief  of  Janos 
Kardos,  vrbich  had  been  r^xirted  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5,  to  insert  "be  issued  a  visa 
and",  and  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  inaert  a  colon  and  "And  prth- 
vided  further.  That  this  act  shall  api^ 
only  to  groimds  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  act.";  so  as  c 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  ot  section  312 
(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigration  and  NaUonaUty 
Act,  Janos  Kardos  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  he  Is  foimd  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
313  ot  the  said  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  this  Act  shall  iq>ply  only  to  grounds 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  y 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed.  i 
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NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  88,  Senate 
biU  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Lbgislativk  Cusk.  A  bllKS.  4)  to 
establish  a  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  whol£  people,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  action  taken  on  this 
measure  today,  but  it  is  being  laid  down 
as  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  rejwrted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments. 


April  4 


EXECUTTVE  SESSION 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  re- 
port favorably  65  appointments  and  pro- 
motions of  general  and  flag  oflBcers  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  nomination  of  one  admiral  for  re- 
\irement.  I  ask  that  these  nominations 
be  printed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Vlee  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  XJJB.  N»vy. 
for  appotntment  to  oommanda  and  otber 
dutiea  determined  by  the  President.  In  the 
grade  oX  admiral  while  so  Mrvlng; 

Rear  Adm.  WiUlam  K.  Oentner.  Jr..  UA 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President, 
In  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennlson.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the 
retired  list; 

Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Brockett.  UJ3.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  In  the 
Department  of  the  Navy; 

MaJ.  Oen.  Charles  H.  Hayes,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  while'  so 
serving; 

MaJ.  Oen.  James  Karrlck  Woolnough,  U.S. 
Army,  for  appointment  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  while  so  serving;  and 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Edward  Kelly.  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  VS.  Army),  and 
sundry  other  officers  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment In  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition. I  report  favorably  1,472  promo- 
tions and  appointments  In  the  Army  In 
the   grade  of  colonel   and  below,   and 


5,404  appointments  and  promotions  In 
the  Navy  in  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below.  Since  these  names  have 
already  been  printed  in  the  Cowoaas- 
sioicAL  Rkcoro,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's, desk,  for  the  information  of  any 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Edkwood  H.  Solomon.  Jr..  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

Ned  E,  Ackner.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Adolphua  R.  Allison.  Jr..  and  sundry 
other  officers  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  temporary 
promotion; 

Raymond  O.  Andrews,  and  sundry  other 
officers,  for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Jackie  E.  Bradford,  and  simdry  other 
distinguished  military  students,  for  ap- 
pointment In ,  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  nominations  under  New 
Reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obje^on.  the  clertc  will  state  the  nrst 
nomination  under  New  Reports. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE 
The  legislative  clei^  read  the  nomina- 
tion   of    W.    Averell    Harriman    to    be 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  would  not  want  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  able  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs.  W.  Averell 
Harriman,  of  New  York,  to  take  place 
without  there  appearing  in  the  Record 
at  least  a  brief  statement  on  the  exem- 
plary and  unselfish  service  to  the  Na- 
tion performed  by  Mr.  Harriman  during 
many  years,  ranging  through  prewar 
years,  the  war  years,  and  the  postwar 
years.  Mr.  Harriman  has  not  only 
served  as  ambassador.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  as  Director  of  Mutual 
Security,  but  also  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  as  special  representative  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  all 
this  as  well  as  having  been  governor  of 
the  great  Empire  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  biographical  sketch, 
showing  particularly  the  services  to  this 
country  performed  by  Mr.  Harriman.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

W.   Avzazu.   HAsancAN 

Present  position:  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 


Considered  for:  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs. 

Bom:  November     18.     1881.      KducaUon- 
B.A.,  Tale.  IS  13.    MarlUl  status:  Married. 

Experience:  Nongoveriiment:  1916-17,  vies 
president,  supplies  and  purchases.  Union 
Pacinc  R  H.;  1933-44.  chairman  of  the  board. 
Union  Pacific;  1917-25.  chairman  of  ths 
board.  Merchant  Shipbuilding  Corp.;  1920- 
31.  W.  A.  Harriman  &  Co..  Inc.;  1931-4S.  part- 
ner. Brown  Brothers  Harriman  ft  Co 
(merger);  l»4«-«3,  lUnlted  partner.  Brown 
Brothers  Harriman  &  Co.;  1931-i2.  chairman, 
executive  committee,  nunots  Central  RJt 
Co.;  1915-46,  director.  IlllnoU  Central  RJl. 
Co  ;  1955-58,  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Oovemment:  1933.  member.  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Department  of  Com- 
merce; 1937-S9.  Chairman,  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  for  Department  of  Commerce; 
1934.  Administrator.  Division  II.  National 
Recovery  Administration,  special  assistant. 
Administrator.  NRA;  1934-35,  administrative 
officer,  NRA;  January  3.  1941,  Chief.  Mate- 
rials Branch.  Production  Division.  Office  of 
Production  Management;  1941,  special  rep- 
resentative of  the  President  In  Great  Britain, 
rank  of  Minister;  1941.  special  representative 
of  the  President  to  U.S.SJI.  (chairman  mis- 
sion) rank  of  Ambassador;  1942.  representa- 
tive in  London  of  Combined  Shipping 
Adjustment  Board;  1943,  member,  London 
Combined  Production  and  Resoxiroes  Board; 
194S-4«,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia;  April 
10.  1946.  UJB.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain; 
1946-48.  Secretary  of  Commerce;  194a-60, 
U.S.  Representetlve  In  Exirope  under  Eco- 
nomic Cooperative  Act  of  1948.  rank  of  Am- 
bassador; 1950-51,  Special  AssUtant  to  the 
President;  1951.  American  representative  on 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Commis- 
sion To  Study  Western  Defense  Plans;  1951- 
53.  Director.  Mutual  Security  Agency;  1961. 
Ambassador  at  Large,  Assistant  SecreUry  of 
State  for  Par  Eastern  Affairs. 

Office:  Department  of  SUte.  Washington, 
DC. 

Home:  3128  P  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

Legal  residence :   New  York. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Harriman  has 
given  most  of  his  life  to  the  service  of 
his  Nation.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able 
to  share  in  his  friendship,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  living  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  has  been  served  by  such  out- 
standing statesmanship  and  leadership. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Under  Secretary  of  State  <m  his  service 
to  the  Nation.  He  brings  to  that  service 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  a  breadth  of 
knowledge  that  very  few  men  possess. 

His  vitality  and  vigor  are  a  source  of 
amazement  to  his  contemporaries.  He 
is  a  unique  man  in  American  history. 
He  is  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  our 
time  and  a  great  American  citizen. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  upon  its 
conflrmatlon  of  the  nomination  of  this 
great  American,  and  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  sending  to  us  this  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  is  per- 
haps unaware  that  I  appeared  and,  quite 
unnecessarily,  introduced  this  distin- 
guished figure  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  at  the  time  his  nomi- 
nation was  considered.  I  said  then  that 
he  was  beginning  to  make  a  perexmlal 
appearance  and  commented  on  the  great 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  our 
country.  I  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  advance  in  appointive  office 
and  will  not  be  diverted  in  any  way  to  the 
seeking  of  elective  office. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  makes  such  wlae  observations. 
I  knew  that  the  Rwiator  cam*  before  the 
committee  to  present  Mr.  Harriman. 
This  was  only  another  expresskm  of  the 
qualities  of  courtesy  azxl  hospitality — 
and,  I  might  add,  good  commonsense — on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
For  this.  I  commend  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 


BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  A.  Carr,  Jr.,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

The  PRIGSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Homer  Lester  Benson  to  be  a 
meml>er  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dtat  be  notified  Immediately  of  the 
nominations  confirmed  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  motion  waA  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  STUDY  OF  EN- 
VIRONME3«n'AL  HEALTH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  win 
be  conducting  a  major  study  on  "Inter- 
Afency  Coordination  In  Environmental 
Hazards." 

A  multitude  of  evidence  confirms  that 
such  a  study  could  prove  tremoidously 
useful  to  the  Nation. 

A  formal  examination  of  this  nature 
was  first  proposed  to  me  by  my  distin- 
guished associate,  the  JurUor  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Riaicorr]. 

I  have  asked  Senator  Riaxcorr  to  take 
the  lead  in  conducting  this  review. 
ovTBTAirvnto  qfVAuncATioifs  or  scnatok 
amoorr 

Senator  Rmcorr  brings  to  this  heavy 
assignment  outstanding  qualifications  as 
a  former  Member  of  the  House,  former 
Governor,  former  Cabinet  officer,  and 
now  a  Member  of  this  body.  As  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Senator  Rmcorr  had  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  need  for  coordinated  activity 
in  the  field  of  environmental  hazards. 
In  Joint  action  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Interior,  and  D^ense  he 
estabUahed  on  June  22.  1961.  the  Federal 
Pest  Control  Review  Board.  Ognlfl- 
cantly,  the  earhest  reeognltion  of  the 
need  for  establishing  an  adminlstrattre 
procedure  like  this  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
Neely  Turner,  entomologist  for  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  during  the  controversy 


resulting  from  gypsy  myoth  control  op- 
erations in  the  Northeastern  United 
States  a  number  of  years  ago.  Actually, 
the  Review  Board  was  estabUabed  after 
President  Kennedy's  special  message  on 
natural  resources  in  IMl  spelled  out  the 
need  to  resolve  the  conflict  that  had 
arisen  between  several  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment over  the  use  of  chemical  pesti- 
cides that  might  harm  public  health  and 
our  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

Senator  Ribicoff  also  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council, 
composed  of  the  major  Federal  agencies 
having  an  Interest  in  nuclear  energy  and 
its  safe  use.  Congress  had  authorized 
the  establishment  of  this  Coimcil  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  challenge  facing  the  Na- 
tion in  the  field  of  radiological  health, 
requiring  coordinated  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  various  Federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  nuclear  matters. 

The  Nation  can  count  on  him  and  on 
the  subcommittee  as  a  whole  for  a 
thorough-going  and  rational  review. 

THS    SUFKSMX    INTZaXST RBAI.TH 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  various  economic 
and  other  interests  involved.  The  fact 
is  that  there  is  one  supreme  interest— 
the  health  of  us  all.  We  are  all.  in  ^e 
final  analysis,  consumers. 

As  consumers,  we  both  benefit  from 
chemicals  and  face  possible  hazarc^. 

Last  night's  CBS  program  indicated 
the  great  good  that  has  come  to  man- 
kind as  a  result  of  the  developniient  of 
pesticides,  insecticides,  herbicides,  and 
fungicides.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NKtrsERGER] 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  2  days  ago: 

Today  through  the  lue  of  chemical  In- 
secticides, typhus,  yellow  fever,  and  malaria, 
man's  ancient  and  dismal  scourges,  arc  rap- 
idly disappearing  throughout  the  world. 
Were  it  not  for  modern  pesticides  •  •  •  our 
agrlcultiutU  resources  would  be  fearfully 
inadeqxiate  to  the  task  of  sustaining  an  ex- 
panding world  population  at  acceptable 
standards  of  Uvlng  and  health. 

And  I  agree  with  hef  that  this  good 
must  be  weighed  asainsc  possible  adverse 
affects  from  uncontrolled  and  misman- 
aged use  of  these  products.  A  reasonable 
balance  must  be  st^ruck.  This  is  the 
underlying  concept  of  all  ccmtrol  meas- 
ures in  the  field  of  envlroiunental 
hazards. 

No  one  in  a  position  of  responsibil- 
ity. Including,  of  course.  Miss  Carson. 
has  suggested  tbat  "all"  chemical  poi- 
sons be  taken  off  the  market.  No  one 
suggests  we  cloe^  down  our  industry,  be- 
cause water  is  /being  polluted.  No  one 
proposes  to  take  automobiles  off  the  road 
because  they  contribute  to  air  pollution. 
But  what  mi^t  be  done  is  to  establish 
reasonable  and  intelligent  coptrols  over 
possible  hazards  so  that  they  do  not  be- 
come unmanageable  threats  to  our 
health,  oui?  economy  and  our  very  way 
of  life. 

MEMOEANOUM    TtLOtt^  SCMATOS    EIBICOnr    AND 
Wi^    STSKCT    JOXTXNAI.   ASTICLX 

I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
pleteneA  of  the  record,  the  Senate  may 
be  interested  in  reading  the  excellent 
memorandum  from  Senator  Risicorr, 
whicli  prompted  the  review. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his  com- 
meiits  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


RacoBS,  to  be  followed  by  a  helpful  arti- 
cle in  the  April  3,  IBO.  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  entitled  "Pesticides  and 
Health." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  afi  follows: 

To :  Senator  HuBxar  H.  Httiipbbkt.  chairman. 
Subcommittee    on    Beorganlzatton    and 
International  Organlzationa. 
Prom:  Senator  Absaham  Biaioorr. 
Subject:    Agency    coordination    in    environ- 
mental hazard  research  and  regulation. 

Rachel  Carson's  book  "Silent  Spring"  has 
stirred  wide  public  Interest  In  the  problem  of 
environmental  hazards.  As  she  pointed  out: 
"The  most  alarming  of  all  man's  assaults 
upbn  the  environment  Is  ttie  contamination 
of  air.  earth,  rivers,  and  sea  with  dangerous 
apd  even  lethal  materials." 

During  my  tenure  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  I  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  probleme  <^  Interagency  oo- 
ordlnatioii  in  the  field  of  enTironmental 
hazards. 

As  Secretary  I  served  as  Chahrmaa  c<  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  which  waa  estab- 
lished some  years  ago  to  work  out  the  Inter- 
agency problems  of  radiation  ooatroi.  With- 
out the  Council  there  would  have  been  chaos 
In  this  vitally  Important  Oeld.  At  least  now 
the  Interagency  oonfllete  in  the  field  of  radl- 
attoQ  oontrol  can  be  reaolTed  in  an  orderly 
manner.  But  serious  problems  remain  in  the 
develc^unent  of  Oovemment  pcdlcy  with  re- 
spect to  many  envlroomentai  hasards. 

For  examine,  the  pesticMe  attuatlon  dis- 
cussed In  Miss  Carson's  book  had  deterio- 
rated to  such  an  extent,  with  each  agency 
going  its  own  way  without  regard  to  the 
programs  or  poUetos  of  other  acsncles,  that 
It  becanM  necessary,  throt^k  ttae  Jotnt  action 
of  the  Secretarlae  of  Agriculture,  Interior. 
Defense,  and  Health.  Eduoation,  and  Welfare 
to  issue  an  order  ftstahllshing  the  Federal 
Pest  Control  Review  Board  (June  23,  1061). 
This  action  grew  out  oC  a  racammendatloii 
by  the  President  In  his  1061  natural  resouroes 
message.  One  of  the  examples  cited  by  the 
President  in  that  message  was  the  need  to 
resolve  the  conflict  thai  had  arisen  between 
several  agencies  at  Ooveniaieiit  over  the  use 
of  chemical  pesticides  that  might  harm  pub- 
lic health  and  our  fish  and  wUdllfe  resources. 

Air  pollution  activities  are  earried  on  in 
the  Public  Health  flerrlce,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  otber  agencies. 

Water  p<dlutlon  oontrol  problems  are  con- 
sidered in  various  agencies  and  In  different 
units  of  the  same  agency. 

The  contamination  of  milk  and  food  is 
under  study  and  control  of  various  agencies. 

In  short,  there  Is  real  need  to  examine  the 
agency  coordination  aspects  of  environmental 
hazard  regulations  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  etDclency  and  economy  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  protect  the  health  and 
safety  of  180  million  American  men,  women, 
and  children. 

We  have  the  vartoxis  agencies  studying 
themaelvM  and  the  White  House  OflSce  of 
Science  and  Technology  studying  the  va- 
rlotis  agencies.  While  these  studies  are  help- 
ful there  is  a  need  for  a  full  public  airing 
of  the  problem  which  only  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  congressional  subcommittee 
having  a  wide-scope  jurisdiction  and  direc- 
tive to  look  into  interagency  relations.  Only 
your  subcommittee  has  such  authority. 

I  have  studied  your  hearings  on  drug  re- 
search and  regulation  and  fert  that  a  study 
of  environmental  haaartta  eould  follow  that 
same  pattern.  The  issues  and  problems  are 
quite  similar  and  the  good  work  already  done 
could  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  staff.  Per- 
haps an  Initial  subject  to  be  looked  at  In 
this  field  Is  pesticides.  TlM  White  House 
Office  of  Selenoe  and  Technology  has  circu- 
lated among  intsrested  Mderal  agencies  the 
first  draft  of  its  report  reviewing  the  use  of 
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pcatlddes  in  the  United  States  and  what  la 
being  done  by  the  Ooremment  to  control 
tbelr  effects.  The  report  eould  serre  a* 
background  for  an  agency  coordination  study 
by  yoinr  subconunlttee  on  the  subject  of 
pesticides  as  one  example  in  the  field  of 
environmental  hazards. 

With  regard  to  staff,  I  would  endeavor  to 
have  assigned  to  me  an  intern  under  the 
American  Political  Science  Association  pro- 
gram who  could  be  assigned  full -time  to 
working  with  other  members  of  my  staff  and 
Mr.  Cahn  in  developing  these  hearings. 

[Prom  The  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  3,  1963] 

PuuuiiUES     AND     Health:      Chabox     That 

Chxmicals  Harm  Huicams.  Natuxb  Fao-b 

To    Hampib    Sales— PABxcna,    GABonms 

Stxp  Up  Sfbino  Botino  Aicm  Puaoa  Smuus 

^  wr  AxTTHoa'a  Attack — Txchtbi  U.S.  CrniBS 

POBZSXKN 

(By  Roger  B.  May) 
Makers  of  chemicals  that  attack  insect 
pests,  rodents  and  weeds  say  sales  are  soar- 
ing this  spring  even  though  they  are  under 
heavy  attack  themselves.  But  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  future. 

Although  no  stranger  to  controversy,  the 
industry  has  been  under  Increased  fire  since 
last  June  when  Rachel  Carson,  a  respected 
author  and  biologist,  charged  that  careless 
users  of  pesticides  were  not  only  poisoning 
pesu  but  also  beneficial  wUdllfe  and  man 
himself.  Contending  that  the  present 
massive  chemical  attack  on  nature  could 
have  dire  resxilts,  she  xirged  xise  of  other 
controls.  For  Instance,  she  argued  that  crab- 
grass  killers  widely  used  on  lawns  wouldn't 
be  necessary  if  proper  methods  of  Uwn  care 
were  followed. 

Miss  Carson's  views  first  appeared  in  a 
serlss  of  articles  in  the  New  Torker  maga- 
zine. In  September,  a  longer  version,  docu- 
mented with  64  pages  of  references,  was  pub- 
lished as  a  book  titled  "SUent  Spring." 

The  book,  a  best  seller  for  a  time,  aroused 
conservationists  and  other  groups.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  40  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  State  legislatures  calling  for 
stricter  controls  on  the  use  of  pesticides. 
toOonnecticut  a  hearing  last  month  on  new 
pestlelde  legislation  drew  such  a  large  crowd 
it  had  to  be  moved  to  larger  quarters. 
PKxsn>KirT's  coBcicrrmc  to  skpobt 
One  of  the  chemical  companies'  biggest 
worries  Is  over  a  study  of  pesticides  being 
conducted  by  Presideht  Kennedy's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
Insiders  say  the  committee's  report,  to  be 
Issued  soon.  wUl  stress  the  value  of  pesticides 
but  wUl  take  a  critical  line  and  recommend 
Federal  steps  to  assure  better  control.  Two 
bm*  already  have  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress to  tighten  Pederal  controls  on'  pesUcide 
use. 

No  one  can  predict  what  further  restric- 
tions, if  any  at  aU,  these  efforU  wiU  bring 
on  the  use  of  pesticides. 

But  so  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  sales 
have  been  affected  at  all.  Industry  sales  of 
pesticides  rose  to  $346  million  last  year.  10 
percent  over  the  19«1  level.  This  accelerated 
a  climb  that  has  lifted  vohune  72  percent 
since  1966.  As  the  planting  season  gets 
iinderway  In  many  parts  of  the  Nation 
producers  say  farmers  and  gardeners  are 
buying  more  of  these  chemicals  than  a  vear 
ago  at  this  time. 

An  outpouring  of  new  products  has  been 
partly  responsible  for  the  Industry's  rapid 
growth.  Nearly  6300  new  pesticide  com- 
pounds were  registered  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  last  year,  the  most  since 
1M8.  the  first  year  registration  was  reqxiired. 
Pw  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  registra- 
tions were  sUghtiy  ahead  of  the  1983  pace 
There  are  over  67.000  pesticides  on  the 
market  for  use  against  some  26.000  species 
of  Insects  and  untold  varieties  of  weeds  and 
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rodents.  Most  of  the  compounds  are  based 
on  chemicals  known  as  chlorinated  hydro- 
earbona. 

— *TH  SPKMSmO  axBR 
Spending  for  pesticide  research  this  year 
Is  expected  to  be  close  to  $40  million,  more 
than  10  percent  of  industry  sales.  Research 
expenditures  for  industrial  chemicals  gen- 
erally average  only  about  4.4  percent  of  sales. 
Stauffer  Chemical  Co.  of  New  York  raised 
its  pesticide  research  budget  by  17  percent 
in  1962  over  the  year  before  and  boosted  it 
a  further  20  percent  this  year.  Of  the  767 
pstent  applications  filed  by  Dow  Chemical 
Co.  of  Midland.  Mich.,  in  1962.  about  10  per- 
cent were  for  pesticides  although  only  about 
7  percent  of  Dow's  sales  are  in  this  field. 

American  Cyanamld  Co.  has  pumped  $11 
million  into  new  greenhouses  and  related 
facilities  near  Princeton.  VJ.  tor  testing 
farm  chemicals.  California  Chemical  Co., 
a  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  subsidiary. 
U  increasing  the  research  staff  of  Ito  Ortho 
DlvUlon  by  12  percent  this  year  as  it  mans 
new  research  facilities  In  California  and 
Plorida.  Union  Carbide  Corp.  has  more  than 
doubled  the  size  of  its  research  farm  near 
Raleigh.  N.C..  since  it  opened  in  1966.       ^ 

Among  the  new  fruits  of  this  research  is 
a  Rohm  *  Haas  Co.  product  which  the 
company  claims  will  kill  barnyard  grass  in 
rice  fields  but  not  the  rice  Itself.  It  may 
save  farmers  the  bother  of  flooding  fields  to 
hold  down  grass  and  weeds.  PMC  Corp.'s 
Niagara  Division  is  marketing  a  new  herbi- 
cide which  it  claims  kills  weeds  in  tomato 
fields  Without  affecting  the  tomatoes,  a  dif- 
ficult problem  in  the  past.  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.  has  a  new  chemical  It  says 
will  destroy  hard-to-klU  weeds  such  as  thlstie 
and  lambsquarter.  Du  Pont  Co.  Is  begin- 
ning large-scale  promotion  of  a  chemical 
designed  to  kill  cornfield  grasses,  which  are 
hard  to  control,  as  well  as  weeds. 

XMTHosiAsnc  PAaina 
Farmers  often  greet  chemical  develop- 
ments with  enthusiasm.  Joseph  A.  Wagner 
In  Prince  Oeorge  Coxmty,  Va.,  claims  his 
yield  from  a  60-acre  peanut  field  last  season 
was  3.200  pounds  to  the  acre  after  he  used  a 
new  soil  Insecticide.  The  previous  season, 
using  no  Insecticide,  his  irleld  was  only  1.400 
pounds  an  acre.  largely  because  of  an  attack 
by  army  worms.  Such  dramatic  increases  in 
yields  through  uae  of  pesticides  are  not 
unusual. 

"Farmers  have  been  convinced  of  the  value 
of  these  chemicals — the  objections  are 
coming  from  nonagrlcultxiral  jMopIe."  one 
company  official  says.  Public  health  oflOcials 
also  frequently  support  the  chemical  com- 
panies. Massive  chemical  attacks  on  mos- 
quitoes and  flies  have  been  credited  with 
widespread  control  of  malaria  and  other 
diseases. 

But  critics  also  cite  evidence  of  damage. 
Dr.  James  D.  DeWltt  of  the>{7.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  told  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Audubon  Society  last  tail 
that  findings  of  chemicals  in  dead  birds  in- 
dicate pesticides  may  be  contributing  to  the 
extinction  of  certain  species,  including  the 
bald  eagle.  The  society  U  urging  States  to 
set  up  control  boards  to  regulate  pesticide 
use.  Massachxisetts  has  set  up  such  a  board 
and  Ohio  and  Connecticut  have  bills 
pending. 

Douglas  Campbell,  a  San  Francisco  psy- 
chlatrlst  and  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
California,  contends  that  many  of  what  are 
believed  to  be  virus  infections  and  nervous 
disorders  in  hiunans  may  actually  be  toxic 
conditions  resulting  fnnn  repeated  small 
doses  of  Insecticides.  SOch  doses,  ha  claims, 
only  cause  vague  aches  and  p«ans.  low-grade 
fevers  and  chronic  stomach  aches,  but  also 
the  symptoms  of  some  mental  disorders, 
such  as  double  vision. 

In  Lliaml.  a  Dade  County  medical  ex- 
aminer recently  ruled  that  a  fumigation  of 
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a  household  with  insecticides  "instigated  a 
chain  of  evenU  that  led  to  the  death"  of  a 
housewife.  Six  homeowners  in  Norfolk,  Vs.. 
recenUy  filed  an  unsuooaasful  suit  to  st(» 
the  State  from  using  a  ftH4M*»i«^yi  called  dl«l- 
drln  to  wipe  out  the  white-fringed  beetle. 
which  damages  plants.  Miss  Carson's  "81.* 
lent  Spring "  cited  deaths  of  birds  and  cats 
near  Sheldon.  HI.,  when  dleldrin  was  used  to 
kill  beetles. 

posmvx  sms  sraxscxD 
To  try  to  counter  such  adverse  publicity, 
the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association 
(MCA)  and  National  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Association  (NACA).  both  in  Washington, 
last  November  began  sending  monthly  fea- 
ture stories  to  news  media  stressing  the 
positive  side  of  pesticide  use.  Similar  ma- 
terial Is  being  mailed  directiy  to  100,000  in- 
dividuals. The  NACA  doubled  lu  public 
relations  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
begiiu  October  1  and  Is  promoting  a  safety 
program,  underway  so  far  in  five  States, 
aimed  at  convincing  applicators  of  chemi- 
cals they  shoiild  follow  manufaetvu«rs'  di- 
rections. Chemical  makers  complain  most 
accidents  stem  from  Improper  usage  of 
pesticides. 

"But  I  don't  see  how  It  (the  industry)  can 
"be  regulated  any  more  than  It  U."  says  Pin- 
cus  Rothberg.  president  of  Montrose  Chem- 
ical Corp.  of  California,  a  Staiiffer  affiliate 
and  a  major  producer  of  DDT,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  modern  Insect  killers.  Chemical 
companies  contend  they  spend  several  years 
testing  new  pesticides  and  then  must  regis- 
ter them  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  can  require  further  tests. 

In  addition,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration sets  maximum  levels  of  residues  of 
pesticides  that  may  remain  on  food  crops 
after  harvesting.  The  PDA  cannot  check  all 
foodstuffs  that  go  to  the  consumer,  of  course, 
and  Its  police  powers  are  limited.  But  an 
PDA  charge  of  unsafe  practices  can  have 
spectacalar  results.  Cranberry  sales  phim- 
meted  in  November  1960  after  the  Af^ncy 
warned  that  the  crop  had  been  sprayed  With 
a  weedkiller  that  had  caused  cancer  in  hiu. 
Miss  Carson  argues  that  the  results  of 
chemical  attacks  often  are  only  temporary, 
since  pests  have  a  habit  of  adapting  quickly 
to  new  poisons.  She  urges  greater  use  of 
other  types  of  controls,  such  ss  encoitfaglng 
the  natural  predators  of  pests. 

Some  chemical  companies  admit  Insects  do 
develop  immunities;  some  varieties  of  house 
flies  have  become  Immune  to  DDT,  for  ex- 
ample. Much  current  research  and  some 
new  producU  are  necessitated  by  this,  they 
say.  Some  companies  are  working  on  prod- 
ucts that  are  not  direct  poisons.  For  in- 
stance, Olln  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  is 
working  on  a  compound  that  it  hopes  wUl 
eradicate  boll  weevils  and  potato  bugs  by 
sterilizing  the  male  of  the  species.  Pederal 
tesu  of  thU  method  on  the  boll  weevil  have 
shown  promise.  Sterilization  has  been  used 
successfully  by  the  U8DA  in  the  Southeast 
to  destroy  the  screw  worm  fly.  which  attacks 
animals. 

The  chemical  companies  say,  however  that 
Miss  Carson's  attack  was  one-sided  and 
overdrawn,  falling  to  weigh  the  large  bene- 
flU  of  pesticide  use  against  its  risks.  Miss 
Carson's  warning  about  the  dangers  Involved 
when  rrian  attempts  to  manipulate  his  en- 
vironment are  challenged  by  George  O. 
Decker,  an  entomologist  at  the  Illinois  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  SUtion.  He  argues  that 
man  has  been  successfully  manipulating  his 
environment  for  centuries. 

"With  peculations  increasing  and  the 
area  of  farmland  decreasing,  it  will  be  only 
a  mattsr  of  a  few  years  until  (the  world) 
will  have  to  make  ever-increasing  tMe  of 
agricultural  technology,  inclixtlng  more 
efficient  pest  control,  to  meet  ths  world's 
food  and  fiber  requirements,"  Ur.  Decker 
says. 
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lir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  % 
great  debate  has  been  raging  Ui  our 
country  over  varioas  aspects  of  environ- 
mental health,  notably  over  isauea  poeed 
by  pesticides.  '  / 

It  is.  however,  indisputable  taat  there 
are  environmental  hasards.  and  that 
they  are  increasing,  not  diminishing. 
There  definitely  is  a  rising  contamina- 
tion of  the  air,  earth,  rivers,  and  seas 
with  dangerous,  and  sometimes  even 
lethal,  materials.  Man  is  gaining  in- 
creasing benefits  from  the  chemical-in- 
dustrial revolution,  but  he  is  also  pay- 
ing a  price.  y 

Last  night,  the  Nation  saw  an  out- 
standing television  program,  prepared 
by  CBS  Reports.  "The  Silent  Spring  of 
Rachel  Carson."  It  dramatically  point- 
ed up  one  of  the  great  challenges  of  our 
time — man's  assault  upon  his  environ- 
ment. 

It  depicted  the  strong,  sincere  views  of 
leading  public  and  private  protagonists 
on  this  subject. 

The  unassailable  fact,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that,  as  man  changes  his  environment, 
his  environinent  may  change  him.  Man 
is  a  part  of  his  environment.  He  is  a 
part  of  Nature:  fie  must  be  prudent  as 
he  makes  changes  in  the  balance  of  na- 
ture.  But  changes  will  come. 

We  cannot  turn  the  "hands  of  the 
clock"  back.  As  I  told  the  Anio^a  Health 
Institute  yesterday,  whether  anyone  likes 
It  or  not,  we  are  living  in  a  chemical  age 
of  incredible  scientific  achievement. 

We  must  set  our  goal  consciously  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  science  and 
minimize  avoidable  hazards. 

A  rrw  OSNSBAX.  OUXDSLXMSS 

I  should  like  to  set  forth  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  few  additional  guidelines  of 
the  study. 

First  Its  aim  will  be  to  get  the  signifi- 
cant facts  and  present  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  tjhe  Nation. 

We  wlfi  want  to  know  where  our  coun- 
try is  heading  and  why.  and  bow,  and 
where  we  should  be  heading. 

Our  traditional  procedure  on  the  sub- 
commltte  has  been,  to  learn  and  set 
forth  which  agency  Is  doing  what,  why, 
how,  where,  at  what  cost,  and  with  what 
relationship  to  what  other  agencies  are 
doing.^ 

Our  procedure,  moreover,  has  been  to 
draw  to  the  fullest  extent  ui>on  the  facta 
and  Judgment  of  prior  and  contempo- 
raneous studies. 

Very  considerable  review  of  this  sub- 
ject has  already  been  conducted  within 
the  executive  branch,  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research 
Council,  and  other  sources.  Our  aim 
would  be  to  capitalise  upon  the  other 
work,  avoiding  any  duplication,  and 
picking  up  from  where  others  have  left 
off. 

coopxaAiioK    wrrH    PBKsmcNT's    omcx    or 

SCZXMCZ  AND  TSCHMOLOOT 

Second.  We  would  work  very  closely. 
I  am  sure,  with  the  President's  able 
science  adviser.  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner.  I 
am  informed  that  the  pesticide  problem 
has  been  receiving  Dr.  Wlesner's  closest 
attenUon.  I  am  further  informed  that 
within  about  4  weeks,  a  report  by  the  Life 
Sciences  Panel  of  the  President's  Science 


Advisory  Cotnmlttee  on  this  Issue  will  be 
ready  for  releaie.  I  hare  not  Mm  the 
report,  but  It  is  my  understanding  that 
it  is  a  frank,  historle  statsmsni  of  the 
policy  and  technical  issues  confronting 
the  UJ3.  Oovemment  agencies.  Industry, 
agriculture  and  the  public  on  this  much- 
debated  issue. 

I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that 
it  will  be  a  landmark  report. 

iirrsaAosMCT  icccHAimics 

Third.  We  will  be  Interested,  as  indi- 
cated earlier,  in  how  well  interagency 
mechanisms  are  actually  working.  I  re- 
fer, of  course,  to  the  Pesticide  Control 
Review  Board,  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Pesticides,  the  Armed 
Forces  Pesticide  Control  Review  Board, 
and  so  forth. 

It  is  clear  that  interagency  coordina- 
tion is  the  key  to  success  in  these  ef- 
forts. Numerous  Federal  agencies  have 
important  and  enlarging  responsibilities 
in  this  field.  These  agencies  include  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Department  of  Agriculture.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Department  of 
Defense,  and  others.  Considerable  sums 
of  taxpayers'  money  are  involved,  both 
for  regulatory  and  research  purposes. 

Our  subcommittee's  continuing  study 
of  drug  issues  has  repeatedly  shown  that, 
even  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  F^- 
eral  agencies  face  serious  difllcultles' in 
coordination  an;l  collaboration,  because 
of  often  different  orientations,  ap- 
proaches, and  backgrounds. 
psBSPsomnt  on  AoassaaarT  akd  oisAGaEzinirT 

Fourth.  We  will  want  to  learn  the 
areas  of  interagency  agreement,  and  the 
areas  of  Interagency  disagreement,  as 
well  as  the  comparable  points  of  agree- 
ment and  dispute  in  the  vast  private 
sector  of  our  society. 

Having  outlined  these  areas,  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  find  a  sound.  Judicious 
road  ahead. 

A  sense  of  overall  perspective  is 
essential. 

aCINNKSOTA'S   BSOAO   INTKBKStS 

The  people  of  Minnesota  know  that  I 
approach  this  problem  with  a  full  aware- 
ness of  its  many  implications  to  all  seg- 
ments of  life  m  my  State  and  in  all  the 
other  49  States  of  the  Union.  Our  con- 
servationists are  aware  of  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  misfortune  of  man's  per- 
mitting the  despoiling  of  the  great 
outdoors. 

Industry  knows,  however,  that  it  is  my 
desire  to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  in 
science  and  technology  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. And  agriculture  is  aware  that  in 
order  to  continue  to  have  high-quality 
foods  and  fibers  at  reasonable  cost,  it  is 
essential  that  man  deal  effectively  with 
insect  pests,  weeds,  and  disease. 

These  respective  interests  are  hardly 
Irreconcilable;  but  they  do  Involve 
sharply  different  emphases  and  can  and 
do  lead  to  misunderstanding. 

The  problem  of  environmental  haz- 
ards has,  of  course,  long  been  of  Interest 
to  me.  In  1956  and  1961,  I  Joined  with 
Congressman  John  Blatiok.  of  Minne- 
sota, in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  water  pollution 
control  programs.  This  year  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  482,  the 


clean  air  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Rxnoorr  and  S.  649.  a  bill  to  further 
strengthen  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Aet  introduced  by  Senator 
Muskh. 

oontutdxd  stddt  or  oavos 

Our  subcommittee's  present  study  of 
interagency  coordination  in  drug  re- 
search and  regulation  will,  <rf  course, 
continue.  It  has  given  us  valuable  ex- 
perience  for  this  larger  study. 

Chemical  agents  used  to  treat  man's 
diseases  are  but  one  part  of  man's 
changing  environment.  There  are  both 
similarities,  as  well  as  differences  be- 
tween the  study  of  drugs  and  other  en- 
vironmental factors. 

Preliminary  evidence  suggests  these 
similarities,  among  others,  between  our 
drug  study  and  the  wider  study  which 
are  now  launching. 

First.  In  the  field  of  environmental 
health,  there  is  as  critical  a  problem  of 
breakdown  in  scientific  communication, 
as  exists  in  almost  any  other  aspect  of 
modern  life.  All  of  the  mounting  prob- 
lems which  this  subcommittee  has  men- 
tioned over  a  period  of  years — ^relating 
to  the  collection,  abstracting,  indexing, 
storage,  retrieval,  evaluation,  and  dis- 
semination of  scientific  information — 
are  multiplied  manyfold  in  the  area  of 
environmental  health. 

We  are  dealing  with  incredible  num- 
bers of  chemical  Ingredients  and  of  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  information 
about  them. 

There  are  today  well  over  200  basic 
chemicals  used  in  somewhat  over  54.000 
formulations — registered  with  the  U.S. 
Department  -of  Agriculture. 

How  even  one  chemical  on  a  given 
crop  at  a  given  time  under  given  cir- 
cumstances Interacts  with  another 
chemical — much  less  still  others — is 
a  scientific  problem  'in  itself,  and  a 
problem  to  try  to  search  in  the  literature 
to  the  extent  that  the  literature  exists. 

Second.  We  do  not  begin  to  know 
enough  about  how  drugs  actually  work 
on  a  cellular  qt  system  or  organism  basis, 
particularly  over  a  long  term;  and  we 
do  not  know  the  genetic  effects  of  many 
drugs  and  chemicals.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, science  does  not  possess  a  fraction  of 
the  counterpart  knowledge  which  it  feels 
it  must  have  as  regards  agricultural  and 
other  chemicals. 

The  question  often  is:  How  far  and 
how  fast  dare  we  go  or  dare  we  not  go — 
while  the  basic  knowledge  is  being  dis- 
covered? 

If.  at  one  extreme,  we  wait  "imtil  all 
the  answers  are  in,"  we  will  not  use  a 
single  new  drug  or  other  chemical  agent. 
If,  at  the  other  extreme,  we  hardly  wait 
at  all.  we  run  a  needlesdy  high  degree  of 
risk. 

Third.  Everyone  should  be  aware  that 
the  Food  and  Dnig  Administration  has 
important  statutory  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  both  drugs  and  mvlronmental 
health.  I  may  add  that  this  latter  area 
seems  to  illustrate  aa  strikingly  as  al- 
most any  other— the  critical  shortage  of 
manpower,  materiel,  and  equipment 
which  has  for  so  long  confronted  this 
vital  agency.  Its  scientists,  inqjectorB, 
and  other  personnel  have  had  to  spread 
themselves  so  thinly  with  respect  to  the 
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for  the  agency  will  allow  it,  for  ezaaaple. 
to  increase  its  tin^  present  sampling  of 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  interstate 
shipmoits  of  food  crops  to  but  1  percent 
ofthetotaL 

The  proposed  budget,  moreover,  will 
only  make  a  small  dent  in  overcoming 
the  shortage  of  scientific  personnel  for 
the  setting  (tf  safety  levels — tolerances — 
for  residues  of  agrlciUture  chemicals  per- 
mitted on  crops. 

VAfl*  saacaaatmmm  wobx 

Both  from  an  FDA  and  other  stand- 
point, environmental  health  is  far  from 
new  to  this  subcommittee.  The  very 
title  of  oar  subcommittee.  "ReorganizsT^ 
tion  and  International  Organizations." 
indicates  our  area  of  Jiuisdiction  over 
fiscal  and  other  phases  of  n.S.  activities 
in  the  UJV.  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganisation and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganisation. 

Oar  extensive  past  series  of  health 
paUications  has  made  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  type  of  prc<>tems  we  will 
now  meet  head-on.  For  example,  of  our 
11  committee  prints  on  international 
health,  print  Wb.  5— **Cancer— A  World- 
wide Menace"— noted  cardnogenie  ef- 
fects of  dwmieal  agents;  print  No.  10 — 
Radiation  Research  In  the  Life  Sci- 
ences— referred  to  health  problems 
posed  by  nuclear  progress  and  our  report. 
Senate  Report  142.  87th  Congress — "Co- 
ordination of  Research  in  Bio-Medicine 
and  Other  Scientific  Areas" — noted 
overall  outlay  for  all  health  purposes, 
including  enylrtmmental  health. 

Mr.  RZBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  AstinguidMd  Senator  fmn 
Minnesota  that  I  am  honored  he  has 
given  me  this  assignment.  Ufider  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  BoitpntXT. 
the  subcommittee  on  reorganisatioDs  has 
pcifotmed  invaluable  serviee  to  the 
American  people. 

His  hearings  on  drag  safety  have  alert- 
ed us  to  the  coirtinaed  need  for  eareful 
administratkm  of  oar  drug  laws  and 
more  f^eqoent  interchange  of  infonna- 
tion  and  ideas  between  Fe<teral  agencies. 

The  adoptitm  of  a  stnmg  drag  law 
last  year  was  an  important  step  tor- 
ward.  Its  proper  administration  is  now 
the  essential  element  at  consumer  pro- 
teetion  against  dangerous  and  useless 
drug  products. 

The  drug  hearings  have  served  and 
will  continue  to  serve  a  most  useful 
porpose.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  oar 
study  of  oivircnunental  hazards,  which 
the  chainBan  has  lost  now  anthorlKd, 
will  be  just  as  useful 

As  last  night's  CBS  telecast  clearly 
showed,  there  is  an  appaUtng  lack  d  in- 
f  ormatkm  in  the  entire  field  ot  environ- 
mental hasards.  We  face  aerloos  qoes- 
tions.    but  we  are   woefully   short   of 
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We  win  take  a  full  and  careful  look  at 
this  entire  field.  We  wHl  seek  neither  to 
candemn  any  useful  product  nor  to  con- 
done any  needless  haaardL  It  is  clear 
these  chemicals  have  a  great  potential 
for  good.  They  also  have  a  potential 
for  harm.    We  want  to  kziow  how  the 


ADDRESS  BY  RIGHT  HON.  HAROLD 
WILSON,  ORE.,  MJ». 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  leader  of  one  of  the  major 
political  parties  in  Great  Britain  ad- 
dressed the  National  Press  Club  in  Wash- 
ington. In  the  course  of  his  address,  he 
spoke  on  a  number  of  subjects,  including 
the  United  States.  England,  and  the 
whole  Western  Alliance.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Harold  Wilson  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Racoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoxo, 
as  follows: 

Spsbch   bt   thb   Richt   Honokabls   w*^^^  r 

WlLOOW.     O^JB..     If  J>.,     AT     TBS     NaTIOMAL 

Pkzss     Cvxtm    at     Waohimozoi*.    D.C..    om 
MONDAT,  Armn.  l,  1909. 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  Baying  whtt  I 
am  here  for.  First,  wtuit  X  am  not  here  for. 
I  am  not  here  to  negotiate.  An  oppoaltlon 
cannot  negotiate  with  KovemaMnte.  x  am 
here  aa  leader  otf  one  ctf  the  great  partlea  In 
our  democracy  to  learn  more  about  current 
thinking  In  the  United,  Statee  on  the  great 
Issues  confronting  the  Atlantic  partnership. 
I  was  last  here  in  January  1962.  at  that  time 
as  the  Ijabor  Party's  spokeeman  on  foreign 
affairs.  X  would  have  ooom  In  January  of 
this  year,  bat  had  to  return  from  New  York 
to  London  on  the  day  that  Hugh  OaitakeU 
died,  without  coming  on  to  Washington. 

8o  having  said  what  X  am  here  for  X  do 
not  need,  I  hope,  to  repudiate  the  story 
wblch  was  featured  In  eome  papera  laat  week 
\mder  the  title  "Wllaon's  Fourteen  Folata." 
X  haven't  got  14.  I  havent  got  any.  ▲  aUte- 
ment  In  one  of  Friday's  papera  that  X  "an- 
nounced" before  leaving  Ix>ndon  that  X  was 
bringing  a  14-polnt  program  Is  quite  wrong. 
The  Ijondon  story  came  as  the  re^woalbtiny 
of  the  leBMiiiaii  who  wrote  It  and  who  at 
that  time  had  not  been  to  see  me  or  had 
any  dlsc\ualon  with  me.  Xt  was  a  nice  and 
amusing  piece  of  imaginative  writing  but  X 
cannot  take  any  req;K»alblllty  for  It.  I'm 
sorry. 

I  haTe  not  eome  to  preaa  any  lines  ci 
poUcy  on  the  U.8.  administration.  To  do 
so  would  be  highly  laqwoper  and  mnoon- 
stltutlonaL  My  purpose  In  ooinlng  la  to  leam 
and  to  Usten — and  to  explain,  when  I  am 
asked,  the  general  trend  ct  Labor  I*arty 
thinking  and  policy  on  the  main  Issoee  of 
world  affairs. 

But  X  have  read  a  great  asal  of  what  has 
been  written,  and  I  should  Uka  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  kind  things  you  have  said  about 
me — X  have  In  the  process  learned  a  lot  of 
things  about  myself  X  dldnt  know  before — 
and  X  have  been  asked  by  many  preasmen  a 
lot  of  questions  about  our  i^^Mroach.  I 
should,  therefore.  like  to  try  today  In  my  talk 
to  answer  some  of  theee  questions. 

X  should  like  to  begin  with  the  economic 
problems  the  free  world  Is  facing. 

An  of  us  want  to  see  a  great  expansion  of 
trade,  and  a  removal  of  trade  barriers,  be- 
tween member  eeuntrlee  of  the  Atlaatle  oom- 
moBlty.  Bqualty  we  urgently  need  to  see  a 
stsady  and  dynaaole  expansion  of  produe- 
tloB  within  our  respective  countries.  My 
fear  la  that  anything  we  are  able  to  do  in 
freeing  trade  and  expanding  national  pro- 
duction win  run  In  a  measurable  period  of 
thne  Into  a  erlais  of  world  liquidity.  World 
trade  has  Increased  tourtotd  In  monetary 
terms  since  prewar;  the  monetary  reaouzcea 


available  to  lubricate  this  trade  have  barely 
doubUd.  We  have  the  poatUott  tbaS  the  two 
greatest  trading  nations  in  the  world  botb 
urgently  need  to  expand  produetloo.  In  their 
own  tnerests  and  that  of  the  ftee  wortd.  ^ii< 
that  both  are  inhibited  by  fear  of  talaaoe-cf . 
payments  difficulties.  We  are  aovteg  mere 
and  mare  into  the  i>osltlon  thaS  If  starllag 
is  strong,  the  doUar  Is  weak,  tf  the  doUar  Is 
strong,  sterling  is  weak;  there  are  times  when 
we  face  the  danger  that  both  are  weak.  And 
if  Western  nations  show  the  degree  of  states- 
manship which  we  hope  for  In  reducing 
trade  barriers,  there  Is  a  real  danger  that 
trade  expansion  wUl  grind  to  a  standstill 
through  a  famine  of  liquidity.  Aad  we  shall 
be  reduced  again  to  beggar-my-naighbar 
measures  designed  to  export  unemployment 
and  deflation  from  one  country  to  another. 
We  are  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a 
major  slxeup  in  free  world  trade,  beginning 
with  a  crisis  In  dollar  and  sterling  trade, 
which  at  beet  wUl  Inhibit  our  bopes  of  eco- 
nomic expanaloD  at  a  time  when  atker  na- 
tions are  preesing  remorssieasly  ahaefl,  and 
which  at  worst  could  create  another  1931. 
I  am  also  deeply  concerned  at  the  growth 
of  Indebtedneas  In  underdeveloped  countries 
such  as  thoae  of  Xjitln  America.  Already 
the  burden  of  servicing  loans  la  preempting 
a  high  proportion  of  their  o  i  sieea  aamlngB; 
in  4  or  S  years  many  of  tkmm  wtn  reach  the 
breaking  potnt. 

Xa  paaeing  may  I  say  with  aU  the  enpha- 
sla  X  can  command  that  tlM  aacwer  does 
not  lie  in  devaluation  whether  of  the  dollar, 
or  sterling,  or  both.  That  would  be  a  luna- 
tic and  self-destroying  operattoa.  neither 
Justifled  by  the  problem  nor  relrrant  to  lu 
solution.  The  same  appUee  to  looee  talk 
about  llnating  ratoe.  As  an  aa-trada  mln- 
istar  X  have  a  boUt^la  prejwdloe  In  favor  of 
enabling  esportars  to  quote  flzad  pelaaa  with 
reasons  Me  assurance  of  monetary  stabUMy. 
Eq\iany  the  answer  cannot  ba  found  In  a 
revahiatlon  of  gold,  which  would  simply 
provide  an  unoovenanted  benefit  to  two 
countries.  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  benefit  should  be  low  in  our  scale  of 
priorities. 

What  is  needed  is  a  medium  for  the  crea- 
tion of  international  credit  througl^  the  ee- 
tabllahed  machinery  of  the  Xntematlonal 
Monetary  Fund.  The  unparaBrted  American 
and  British  expansion  la  tte  IMS  eeatury 
waa  made  poaalhle  by  a  new  dlaeovery.  the 
power  of  eomaardal  banks  to  create  credit, 
free  from  the  thraUdoai  of  goM.  Xn  the  aoth 
century  we  have  so  far  shown  ouraalvea  un- 
worthy of  the  ingenuity  and  Inventiveness 
of  our  grandfathers.  We  should  now  move 
toward  a  system  In  which  the  IMF  oould 
create  Intematlenal  credit  perl  piMsu  with 
the  development  of  world  trade.  If  thU 
could  be  combined  with  the  Australian  pro- 
poeal  for  dieerhnlnatory  credit  fT*mHe  to 
he  iesued  to  underdeveloped  cmmWtea  to 
sjwnd  In  debtor  oountrlee  such  aa.  la  present 
clrcumstancee.  United  SUtea  and  Brluin, 
we  could  evoke  Increased  produetlOD  In  our 
two  countries,  related  to  the  needs  of  world 
de •  elopLueut.  Thie  could  be  the  answer  to 
xmused  e^>aclty  In  oar  counUtsa. 

The  dangers,  and  the  oppa  tuiiWea.  we 
now  face  would  )aatlfy  tha  suouDoning  of  a 
World  Monetary  Oonfercaoe.  aa  eeonoa»lc 
BOBunit  for  the  tree  world. 

Now  X  torn  to  the  sltuatioa  wMch  arlsce 
from  the  breakdown  of  the  Brusaels  negotia- 
tions. X  do  not  want  to  go  back  over  the 
past.  What  matters  now  is  our  response  to  a 
challenging  and  even  exciting  situation.  Xt 
is  above  all  a  new,  though  not  an  unforesee- 
aMe  situation.  For  IS  moatha  Weetern 
policies  were  directed  to  a  •'*'"— 'mr^tl^Mi  In 
Brnwela.    Mow  we  have  to  start  again. 

The  Labor  Party  was  prepared  to  accept  a 
solution  which  would  have  been  genuinely 
outward  looking  and  be  a  stepping  stone  to 
a  wider  free  trade  area  embrat^ag  the  Atlan- 
tic   community,    and    the    On^aioawealth. 


Tbere  was  nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  as 
such,  that  would  have  precluded  such  an  ad- 
vance. What  we  were  not  prepared  to  Join 
was  an  inward  looking,  autarchic  Burope 
which  would  eever  Britain  from  our  tradi- 
tional channels  of  trade  with  the  Oommon- 
wealtb  and  the  wide-trading  world.  The 
adoption  by  the  13C  of  an  agricultural 
policy  based  on  restriction  Ism,  of  high  prices 
policed  by  a  penal  Import  levy  on  importa 
from  the  outside  world  was  a  sign  that  per- 
haps Schacht,  rather  than  Adam  Smith,  pro- 
vided the  inspiration  for  the  agricultiu-al 
planners  of  the  new  Burope.  This  policy  in- 
volved a  degree  of  interference  with  estab- 
lished market  channels,  a  degree  of  rigging 
of  prioee  and  production,  of  Internal  self- 
■ufltclency,  far  transcending  the  wUdeet 
dreams  of  any  British  or  American  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  of  any  party,  who  ever  existed, 
and  In  saying  this  X  am  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  superlatlvee. 

At  every  stage  of  the  debatee  In  Parlia- 
ment, Hugh  Oaltskell  and  X  aiul  others  of  tie 
streeeed  the  need  for  the  preparation  of  an 
alternative  policy  In  case  the  talks  broke 
down  and  Britain  was  presented  with  entry 
terms  which  proved  intolerable.  This  was 
deeigned  not  only  to  strengthen  our  bargain- 
ing position,  for  negotiations  based  on  the 
thesis  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  entry 
were  bound  to  produce  stiff,  possibly  unac- 
ceptable, terms;  It  waa  designed  to  avoid  a 
vacuum,  a  paralysis  of  policy  in  the  event  of 
breakdown. 

At  all  stagee  we  speUed  out  a  policy  based 
on  the  concept  of  an  Atlantic — and  wider 
than  Atlantic — community  based  on  the 
United  States.  Britain  and  KFTA.  BEC.  the 
Commonwealth  and  probably  Japan  and 
poesibly  lAtln  America.  As  long  ago  as 
November  1961.  when  the  Clayton -Herter 
report  waa  presented  to  the  Joint  committee 
of  Congress.  I  said  that  this,  rather  than  a 
narrow  ^ropean  conception,  provided  the 
key  to  the  future. 

President  de  OauUe's  brusque  Interven- 
tion faced  us  with  the  need  for  a  constructive 
alternative.  Paying  every  tribute  to  the 
breadth  and  vision  of  Mr.  MacmlUan's  re- 
appraisal after  Brussels,  X  could  not  feel  that 
a  policy  wboee  constructive  measuree  were 
limited  to  the  cancellation  of  a  royal  visit 
to  Paris  could  be  said  to  be  measuring  up 
fully  to  the  challenge  with  which  we  were 
fsoed.  We.  therefore,  put  forward  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Urgent  action  to  make  the  Kennedy 
round  effective,  on  the  basis  I  have  men- 
tioned including  the  United  States.  United 
Kingdom,  the  Commonwealth.  KFTA,  and 
thoee  trading  areea  such  as  Japan  and  IjaUn 
America  which  are  eeeentlal  to  UJB.  trade. 

2.  Urgent  action  to  conclude  International 
commodity  agreementa  to  provide  stability 
in  the  prlcee  and  production  of  thoee  com- 
modltlee  which  enter  into  International 
trade,  including  producta  of  temperate  eonee 
such  as  cereals  and  dairy  produce,  and  thoee 
of  ])rimary  producing  countries  such  as 
cocoa,  tin.  rubber,  sisal  and  tea.  We  are  too 
spt  to  target  that  aU  that  has  been  done  in 
the  past  10  yean  in  the  development  of 
economic  aid  from  advanced  countries  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas,  amotinting  now  to 
•3'^  billion,  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
collapse  In  the  export  Income  of  underde- 
veloped countriee  through  the  fall  in  pri- 
mary commodity  prlcee. 

3.  Associated  with  this,  action  to  channel 
food  surpluses  from  advanced  countriee  to 
meet  the  needs  of  hungry  nations,  for  ex- 
ample on  the  Unes  proposed  by  Ix>rd  Boyd- 
Orr  in  1946  for  a  world  food  board,  an 
Imaginative  concept  16  years  ahead  of  Ita 
time,  which  was  rejected  because  moet  of  us 
hadnt  the  dollars  in  a  dollar-hungry  world. 
We  must  face  the  fact  in  our  modem  democ- 
racies, that  built-in  subeldies  and  support  to 
oiir  farmers  wlU  mean  a  permanent  surplus 
of  food,  and  this  wUI  be  enormotisly  aug- 


mented if  the  Common  Market  agricultural 
policy  is  not  vetoed  by  OATT. 

4.  Planned  International  action  to  provide 
not  merely  monetary  help  for  developing 
oountrlas,  but  governmental  aad  Intergov- 
ernmental orders  for  steel,  machine  tocda, 
and  transportation  equlpnunt,  itnMwg  their 
needs  with  our  industriee  at^resent  working 
below  capacity. 

B.  Measuree  to  expand  international  li- 
quidity. 

e.  Urgent  action  on  the  lines  so  imagina- 
tively proposed  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Ball  to  provide 
planned  quota  outlets  in  all  advanced  coun- 
triee for  textiles  and  other  manufacttired 
goods  from  Asia  and  Africa. 

7.  On  a  Conunonwealth  basis  closer  inte- 
gration of  Commonwealth  development  plana 
enabling  Britain  to  recapture  marketa  we 
have  lost  through  neglected  opportunities  in 
the  past  decade. 

Theee  are  measures  required  on  a  marked 
scale.  For  our  part  we  are  prepared  in 
Burope  to  work  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  an  economic  division  between 
EEC  and  EFTA.  Perhaps  OECD  will  pro- 
vide the  right  forum,  perhaps,  as  we  have 
suggested,  regiilar  meetings  of  European 
heads  of  government  to  seek  cloee  political 
unity  and  a  eolution  of  Europe's  economic 
problems.  We  are  prepared  at  the  right 
time,  and  given  the  rlight  conditions  to  enter 
Into  fresh  negotiations  with  the  Six,  pro- 
vided this  does  not  mean  another  18  months 
with  Britain  setting  the  anti-chamber  whUe 
the  Six  meet  and  wrangle  about  our  fate, 
provided  that  no  one  regards  the  concessions 
made  by  Mr.  Heath  as  an  acceptable  starting 
point.  We  have  stated  the  five  broad  condi- 
tions which  should  govern  Britain's  entry 
and  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  on  the  basis 
of  theee  conditions.  But  no  one  seee  any 
immediate  prospect  of  a  new  breakthrough, 
and  that  is  why  X  streee  the  urgency  of  the 
other  measures  which  are  open  to  us. 

Now  X  twra  to  some  of  the  wider  issuee 
of  world  affairs:   three  in  particular,  Berlin, 
disarmament,  and  the  defense  of  the  West. 
On  Berlin,  I  recognize  that  reporto  of  a 
speech  X  made  in  Cardiff  6  weeks  ago  have 
caused  eome  anxieties.    This  is  because  the 
full  text  was  never  available.    I  do  not  blame 
the  preea.     X  overloaded  them.     Xt  was  the 
night  I  made  my  first  major  speech  as  leader 
of  the  (^position.    X  had  a  fuU  handout  on 
our  policy  for  housing  and  rente,  and  the 
poeltion  of  slxmi  landlords.     Xn  addition,  X 
had  a  few  animadversions  on  Mr.  Macmlllan 
and     hU    colleagues    which    news    editors 
thought  of  some  Interest.    So  there  was  lit- 
tle qHuse  to  report  a  speech  X  made  earlier 
In  the  day  at  the  university  in  which  Berlin 
was  mentioned.    Our  view,  which  X  repeatedly 
stated  in  Berlin  when  last  year  X  led  42  Labor 
Members  of  Parliament  on  a  mission  to  Ber- 
lin, designed  to  show  our  solidarity  and  sup- 
port for  WiUy  Brandt  and  the  citiaens  of  West 
Berlin  is  clear.    Any  settlement  of  the  Berlin 
issue  must  provide  two  nonnegoUable,   in- 
aUenable  conditions:    (1)    the  right  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin  to  live  in  a  system  of  so- 
ciety aad  under  a  system  of  government  of 
their  own  free  choosing:    (2)    guaranteee  of 
access  to  West  Berlin  from  the  West  going  be- 
yond mere  paper  promises,  together  with  aU 
other  meastires  necessary  to  insure  the  viabil- 
ity of  West  Berlin:  (3)  we  regard  it  as  essen- 
tial that  for  the  foreeeeable  future  Western 
forces  remain  in  Berlin,  as  of  right,  and  as 
custodians  of  the   new   agreement;    (4)    to 
secure  such  an  agreement  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  show  scnne  degree  of  fiexlbmty  in 
relation  to  recognizing  the  existence  of  the 
authorities   in  Bast  Oermany  and  working 
out  practical  measuree  with  them;  and  (6) 
we  should  show  a  wllllngnsas  to  recognise  on 
a  factual  basU  Germany's  Eastern  frontiers. 
Unfortunately  soom  reporto  from  Cardiff  only 
repeated  the  foiirth  and  fifth  points  of  this 
package. 

On  disarmament  X  will  say  little  because 
of  the  delicate  stage  of  the  negotiations,  be- 


cause we  could  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
breakthrouf^.  My  party  aooapts  and  Inatsts 
on  the  need  for  effective  Intenattonal  veri- 
fication and  supervision.  On  tlia  test  baa 
there  is  not  only  the  problem  of  the  number 
of  Inspections,  but  alao  the- means  ^»*d  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  system  of  inqiaotlon.  On 
this   Russia  still   has  to  come  through. 

On  the  wider  question  of  a  comprehensive 
disarmament  agreement,  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, we  feel  that  time  has  come  when 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
might  be  asked  to  take  the  two  drafta  and 
examine  the  poesibility  of  bridging  the 
formidable  gap  which  stiU  Stlsto  between 
them.  \ 

We  believe  that  a  further  step  forward 
could  be  made,  here  I  know  that  what  I  am 
saying  will  fltid  little  acceptance  here  today, 
by  the  creation  in  areas  of  high  tension  of 
nuclear  free  zones  and  areas  of  effectively 
controlled  conventional  disarmament.  Such 
areas  as  the  continent  ot  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  central  Burope, 
might  be  taken,  perhape  In  that  order. 

This  would  mean  effective  In^MCtlon.  The 
Soviet  acceptance  of  the  Rapacid  plan  in- 
volves acceptance  of  inspection.  But  In- 
spection mxist  be  effective.  And,  as  the 
Swedish  Government  insisted  In  their  De- 
cember 1961  reeolutlon  at  VJf^  we  must 
have  realism  .and  no  disturbance  of  the 
present  balance  of  forces  In  Europe. 

Now,  on  defense.  Our  position  Is  clear. 
We  stand  firmly  by  NAIO  and  the  Western 
Alliance.  We  are  not  a  neutralist  party  and 
neutralism  has  no  part  or  place  in  our  poU- 
ciee.  We  want  to  see  Britain  and  other 
Eiiropean  countries  make  a  more  effective 
contribution  to  NATXD. 

X  know  there  is  nothing  more  boring  In 
nature  than  a  politician  who  contlnuaUy 
refers  to  his  past  q>eeches,  but  X  find  that  If 
X  repeat,  ipsissimis  verbis,  the  speeches  X 
made  2  or  3  years  ago  on  this  issue, 
there  Is  a  rush  to  say.  "How  he's  changed 
since  he  became  leader  of  his  party."  In 
every  speech  I  made  as  foreign  affairs  spokee- 
man X  stressed  the  central  role  of  NA'XO  In 
our  defense  policy  and  In  that  wide  section 
of  our  foreign  policy  which  relates  to  de- 
fense; and.  secondly,  the  paramount  need  to 
increase  our  contribution  to  the  conven- 
tional strength  of  NATO  forcee.  We  do  not 
beUeve  this  Is  possible  If  we  pour  out  otir 
substance  on  the  vain  effort  to  maintain 
the  Bo-oaUed  independent,  so-called  British. 
so-caUed  deterrent.  Becaiue  it  Isnt  inde- 
pendent, it  isn't  going  to  be  British  and 
ita  deterrent  value  in  our  view  adds  nothing 
to  the  effectiveness  of  Western  deterrent 
power. 

But  it  does  mean  such  a  deployment  of 
our  financial  and  real  reeoxirces  as  to  limit 
our  abUlty  to  -make  an  effective  contribution 
to  NA'XO's  ground  forcee.  It  does  mean  a 
block  to  our  hope  of  preventing  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  and  it  does 
mean  Increasing  the  danger  that  a  conven- 
tional outbreak  in  Burope  can  quickly  esca- 
late Into  nuclear  war. 

X  believe  that  our  view  on  this  repreeente 
the  consensus  of  military  opinion  in  Britain, 
including  many  Conservative  MP.'s,  and  that 
in  this  resiject  Mr.  MacmUlan  is  Inhibited 
from  pursuing  the  right  military  policy  by 
the  clamant  pressure  of  a  smaU  but  vocifer- 
ous band  of  atavistic  back-benders  whose 
intervention  was  decisive  at  the  time  of 
Nassau. 

Xt  U  argued  that  to  be  reallsUc  and  recog- 
nise the  plain  fact  that  the  United  Statea 
U  the  custodian  of  the  strategic  deterrent 
on  behalf  of  the  Western  Alllanoe.  that  this 
places  us  in  a  position  of  humiliating  de- 
pendence on  another  nation.  X  do  not  agree. 
Xt  Is  dependence  on  the  United  States  for 
tha  so-oaUed  Brltiah  deterrent  which  cre- 
ates the  wrong  relationship  aad  which  means 
that  meetings  of  Weeton  leaders.  Instead 
of  being  directed  to  the  \urgent  problems  of 
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■trtactixe&ing  Uie  Alliance,  are  dominated 
by  iiMfwirtlng.  aad  I  would  feel  luunUiat- 
^  ■!■■■>■  AkOTit  tMm  Mppty  of  fmrtXeult 


X    met 
.  »tU  would  reptidl> 

ate  Um  Nmmui  agneoMM.  I  don't  Uk»  the 
word  "npudlate"  wbicb  impUee  breaking 
taltb  wttk  a  partner,  and  I  have  my  doubte 
aboat  tlM  enthnrtmim  with  which  the  VJB. 
artmln  Irtyatlon.  approached  the  Nassau 
acrMawn*.  Ify  answer  la  that  a  Labor  gov- 
•nuMBi'a   nrat   task   would    be    to   survey 


t^edetenae  position  we  Inherit,  to  survey 
tlw%heenblee.  some  say.  then  to  enter  Into 
dlac\utions  with  our  American  partners 
about  Nassau  and  about  oar  broader  ap- 
P»oa«l»  to  NATO.  In  view  of  our  policy  on 
<*•*•"•»*•»  we  should  then  renegoUate.  I 
have    heard    the    word    "denegotiate."    the 


Bcforo  I  leave  defeiMe  X  should  like  to  say 
'  about  Britain's  overseas  bases  East 
ot  Sues.     The  future  of  some  of  them  la 
obscure:  one  thing  we  should  have  learned 
at  heavy   cost   is   that   you   cannot   hold   a 
miUtary  base  in  hasUle  territory.     But  In 
geaenO.  though  some  rundown  la  poealble 
and  desirable  to  release  troops  for  Gennany 
and  for  the  strategic  reserve.  I  believe  it  to 
be  a  mistake  to  evacuate  key  hssso   where 
we   have   the   chance   to   remain.     It  la   a 
hundred  tlmeo  easier  for  Britain  to  remain 
there,  even  with  a  token  force,  than  for  vm, 
stUl  lee^  the  United  States,  to  seek  to  enter 
U  trouble  breaks  out.     I  believe,  therefore. 
that  our  maintenance  of  these  bases  should 
be  Mgazded  as  a  specific  and  invaluable  con- 
tributl«&  to  the  alliance. 

I  have  talked  today  mainly  about  the  rela- 
tlonsMp  of  Britain  and   the   United  States 
wtthln  the  Alliance.    Frequently  I  am  asked. 
"What  alXMit  the  special  relatlonahip?"     i 
•m  never  quite  sure  what  this  means.    I  am 
more  interested  in  a  close  relationship  based 
on  a  common  purpose,   common  objectives 
and  as  far  as  can  be   achieved  community 
of  policy,  a  relationship  based  not  on  con- 
deeccnaion  or  on  a  backward-looking  nostal- 
gia for  the  past,  but  on  the  ability  of  both 
parties  to   put  forward   their  strength   and 
thetr  own  luilque  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon purpoae.     Charles  Lamb  said  in  one  of 
hl«  essays,  "There  is  nothing  so  irrelevant 
In  nature  as  a  poor  relation,"  and  if  ever 
our  relationship  with  you  were  baaed  on  that 
status  the  sooner  it  were  ended  the  better: 
that  la  why  the  first  priority  in  British  in- 
temal  policy  la  to  build  up  our  economic 
strength  so  that  as  partners,  in  the  Alliance. 
In  Xorope.  and  th«  Commqnwealth.  we  are 
relevant  and  necessary.     It  is  on  that,  not 
on  any  conception  of  past  greatness  that  out 
standing  in  the  world  will  depend.    Our  abil- 
ity to  restore  the  lost  d3riuunlc  to  Britain's 
economic  society,  to  restore  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomle  and  social   and  moral  purpose,  will 
havw  far  more  bearing  on  awr  value  as  an  ally 
•Pd  »  partner  than  any  vain  nuclear  poe- 
torlBga.    It  may  not  be  long  before  the  same 
truth  dawns  on  President  de  OauUe. 

Because  we  reject  the  notio^  that  Britain 
Is  fated  by  history  or  some  vlcloxis  twist  of 
fate  or  by  Internal  debility  to  be  treated  as 
the  slek  man  of  Kurope,  we  are  not.  We 
have  a  reservoir  of  unused  and  underused 
talent,  of  skill  and  craftsmanship,  of  in- 
ventlveuesB  and  ingenuity,  of  admtnistra- 
tlvo  abiUty  and  •efentlfie  creatlveness  which 
If  moMUsed  will,  within  a  measurable  period 
of  time  enable  us  to  become,  not  the  work- 
staop  of  tho  worM;  that  ia  no  longer  our  role, 
bat  th»  pOet  plant,  the  toolroom  of  the 
WBvlA.  Oir  actentteta  are  amon^  the  finest 
In  the  warl4L  The  tragedy  is  we  don't  pro- 
duce snrwagti  at  them,  and  thoae  we  do  pro- 
duce we  do  not  use  IntelBgeBtiy.  Some  we 
f aa  ««m  to  bald,  and  Uw  rs— ou  tot  thia  \m 
not  as  flna  Bobte  kxd  tea  aald  Che  defldendsa 
la  your  acftacattasnl  system,  tt  is  deActendes 


in  eur  industrial  and  goverxsaental  system 
that  we  do  not  provide  the  atatua  and  op- 
portoBitlss.  above  all  the  key  tmtt  ia  our 
aoctety  that  the  needs  mt  the  t90(Ks  demand. 
Ihmt  is  w^  the  eeatral  thre«d  of  labor 
policy,  the  key  to  our  plan  to  redyBmalse 
Britain's  economy,  ts  our  plan  to  moblBae 
the  talenu  of  our  scientists  and  technicians, 
redeployed  from  missile  and  warheads,  on 
research  and  development  contracts,  dvU  re- 
search and  dcelopment  to  produce  the  new 
instruments  and  tools  of  economic  advance 
both  for  Britain  and  for  the  war  on  poverty 
in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  elsewhere.  Bf  we  are  able  to  do 
this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can.  we 
shall  be  able  in  a  very  few  years  to  trans- 
form our  society  and.  in  the  alliance,  in  our 
economic  relations  with  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, and  In  the  wider  context  ot  the 
north-south  challenge,  to  put  forward  our 
fXill  and  so  far  unreallmd  strength,  depend- 
ent oa  BO  one,  but  ready  to  play  our  full 
rote,  to  the  interdependent  community  of 
free  nations. 


April  ^ 


FIRST  INSTALLMENT  OF  REPORT 
OF  SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION  ON  RULES  OP  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITIES  EXCHANGES 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITIES  AS- 
SOCIATICMra 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jeney.  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  the  Securities  and 
Exehanre  Commission  submitted  to  Con- 
grftss  the  first  installment  of  its  report 
on  the  adequacy,  for  the  protection  of 
investors,  of  the  rules  of  national  se- 
curities exchanges  and  national  securi- 
ties aaaociaticms. 

_C>n  March  38  I  urged  the  Industry,  the 
press,  inyestors,  and  the  general  public 
to  consider  the  report  in  a  mature  and 
sober  manner,  with  careful  reflection 
and  thorough  analysis.  From  what  I 
have  read,  it  appears  that  such  an  ap- 
proach has  been  adopted  by  those  in 
atrib<»ity. 

Conflicting  reports  on  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  may  arise,  however,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  proper  that  the  general 
public  have  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
highlightB  of  this  report  as  set  forth  in 
Chairman  WUUam  L.  Cary's  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Cary  sets  the  tone  of  the  SEC's 
report  in  the  following  paragraph : 

At  the  otitset  we  emphasize  that,  although 
many  specific  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments In  rules  and  practices  are  made  In  the 
report  of  the  special  study,  the  report  dem- 
onstrates that  neither  the  fundamental 
structure  of  the  securities  markets  nor  of 
the  regulatory  pattern  of  the  securities  acts 
requires  dramatic  reconstruction.  The  re- 
port should  not  impair  public  confidexice  In 
the  seciuities  markets,  but  should  strength- 
en it  as  suggestions  for  raising  standards 
are  put  into  practice.  Serioiis  shortcomings 
are  apparent  and  the  report,  of  coxirse,  has 
concentrated  on  their  examination  and  anal- 
ysis. Yet  it  la  not  a  picture  of  pervasive 
fraudulent  activity  and  in  tbis  req;>ect  con- 
trasts markedly  with  the  hearings  and  find- 
ings of  the  early  thirties  precedlag  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  sccurlUes  laws.  The 
study  conflms  the  strength  of  thoee  laws 
and  tbm  heightened  sense  of  obligation  of 
the  financial  community. 


I  ask  unanlmow  consent  that  Mr 
Cary's  letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscoks  : 

There  being  no  objection.  Che  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosb 
as  follows:  ' 

Sacuamxa  and  ■xcmanqs  Cosaacissioit, 

Wtuhin^on.  DC,  AprU3. 19€3 
Tax  PaxsiDCNT  or  trs  Sxnatb. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  traaanUt  the  first 
segment  of  the  Report  of  the  Special  Study 
of  SecurlUes  Markets.  The  report  is  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Se- 
curities Exchange  Act  of  1984  (Fl>.  rT-lSS) 
which  directs  the  Commission  to  make  a 
broad  study  of  the  adequacy  of  lavestor  pro- 
tection in  the  securities  markets. 

I 
At  the  outset  we  emphasise  that,  although 
many  specific  recommendations  for  improvc- 
menu  in  rules  and  practices  are  made  in  the 
Report  of  the  Special  Study,  the  report  dem- 
onstrates that  neither  the  fundaatental 
structure  of  the  securities  markets  nor  of 
the  regulatory  pattern  of  the  lacurltlas  acts 
requires  dramatic  reconstruction.  The  re- 
port should  not  impftir  public  coAfldence  In 
tbe  securities  markets.  iMit  should  stoength- 
en  It  as  suggestions  for  raising  standasds  are 
put  into  practice.  Serious  shortocmlngs  are 
apparent  and  the  report,  of  courae.  has  con- 
centrated on  their  examinatlao  and  analysis. 
Yet  It  Is  not  a  picture  of  pervasive  fraudu- 
lent activity  and  in  this  respect  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  hearings  and  aw<<ing«  qx 
the  early  thirties  preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  Federal  securities  laws.  The  study  con- 
firms the  strength  of  those  laws  and  the 
heightened  sense  of  obligation  of  the  finan- 
cial conununlty. 

At  the  same  time  the  report  makes  very 
clear  that  important  problems  do  exist,  grave 
abuses  do  occur,  and  additional  controls  and 
Improvements  are  much  needed.  The  tre- 
mendous growth  in  the  securities  markets 
over  the  past  25  years,  and  most  particularly 
the  Increased  public  participation,  imposed 
strains  on  the  regulatory  system  and  revealed 
structural  wealcneases.  Neither  the  securi- 
ties acts,  the  Commission,  nor  the  industry 
Itself  anticipated  the  problems  arising  from 
the  entry  of  unqualified  persons,  the  spec- 
tacular development  of  the  over-the-counUr 
market,  the  vast  number  of  companies  going 
public  for  the  first  time,  or  a  variety  of  other 
striking  changes.  Some  of  these  problems 
resulted  from  Inadequacies  in  established 
enforcement  machinery,  both  Oovemment 
and  Industry.  Others  reflect  patterns  of  con- 
duct now  tolerated,  but  which,  upon  exposure 
and  analysis,  appear  Incompatible  with  the 
public  interest.  1>stimony  to  this  effect  has 
been  given  by  many  responsible  members  of 
the  financial  community,  in  their  comments 
and  most  vividly  in  their  adoption  of  higher 
standards  of  conduct  without  compulsion  of 
law.  It  ts  these  voluntary  standards  which 
regulation  should  reflect  and  make  generally 
applicable. 

The  functions  of  this  report  and  of  any 
changes  proposed  are  to  strengthen  the 
mechanisms  facUltating  the  free  flow  of 
capital  into  the  markets  and  to  raise  the 
standards  of  Investor  protection,  thus  pre- 
serving and  enhancing  the  level  of  investor 
confidence.  Raising  capital  from  the  gen- 
eral public  is  a  marked  featxire  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  In  this  country  there 
are  now  approximately  17  million  share- 
holders. As  the  study  attests,  this  phenom- 
enon has  been  advanced  and  protected  by  the 
securities  acts,  a  proven  legislative  achieve- 
ment. Yet  no  regulation  can  l)e  static  in  a 
dynamic  society;  imantlclpated  fttmngjp^  in 
the  markets  and  the  broader  public  partici- 
pation should  be  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing investor  protection.  The  Importance  of 
the  capital  markets  to  our  national  economic 
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doM  not  pcnait  anything  lass  than 
tbe  most  fklr  aad  eOeiaai  operattoos.  Oov- 
irnment  and  laduatey  ngulMMaa  aad  tbo 
efforts  ot  ttao  llnanidel  oommunlty  must  oon- 
Unue  to  bo  dUootod  against  pcaetloea  which 
undermine  tha  Integrity  of  the  securities 
markets  and  which  can  only  be  harmful  to 
the  economic  growth  of  this  country  and  to 
the  investors  who  furnish  the  funds  for  that 
growth. 

While  the  report  focuses  upon  shortcom- 
ings m  the  Induatry  and  in  the  self -regula- 
tory authorities,  in  certain  respecU  it  is 
sn  express  or  implied  criticism  of  the  Com- 
mission as  an  institution.  The  Conunission 
bas  not  fully  esercteed  Its  powers,  nor  coped 
sffeetlvely  with  all  of  the  jnoblents  oonfront- 
tng  it.  There  are  undoubtedly  several  rea- 
sons for  this.  Important  among  these  is 
the  mrpanti''*'  of  the  securities  markats. 
which  renders  exceedingly  dlfllcxilt  the  taak 
of  identifying  and  responding  to  a  myriad 
of  new  problems  while  preoccupied  with  a 
beavy  flow  of  adnvinistratlve  tasks,  rurther- 
more.  at  times  the  Conunisskm  has  been 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  persotmel  or  has 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  particular  areas. 
FinaUy.  in  oertaln  instances,  statutory  pow- 
er has  bean  lacking.  But  our  job.  like  in- 
dustry's, is  not  to  rationalise  Inactivity  but 
to  Initiate  improvements.  The  report  of  the 
special  study  will  be  a  eatalyst  in  this 
process. 

As  a  final  prefatory  comment,  we  sliould 
like  to  irmphfiffit  that  this  report  is  not  a 
oommantary  on  the  laval  ot  sacuritles  prices, 
nor  upon  the  investment  merits  of  any 
particular  company  mentioned.  These  types 
at  economic  analyees  hare  traditionally  been 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Commission's  re- 
sponsibUltlss. 

B 

Tlie  complete  report  of  the  "Special  Study 
of  Securtttos  Markets'*  wUl  be  the  most  oo«n- 
prehen^vo  of  its  kind  in  ever  26  years.  The 
wamlnatiiwi  of  the  securities  markets  and 
the  writing  of  the  report  have  been  done  by 
a  separate  group  established  in  the  Commis- 
sion and  designated  the  "Special  Study  of  Se- 
curities Marks cs,"  under  the  supervislan  at 
MUton  H.  Cohen,  Director.  Tlie  special  study 
was  given  ftaadijm  to  analyse  sad  point  out 
problsma  as  they  appeared  to  it;  in  this  re- 
spect, the  lud^nenta,  analysas,  and  recom- 
mendations in  the  report  aro  those  of  the 
special  study  and  not  the  Commission.  How- 
ever, the  Oommlaalon  haa  worked  very  doeely 
with  the  study  throughout  and  kaa  gone  over 
every  seetloo  ot  tho  report.  We  believe  that 
the  report  Is  a  thoroogSUy  respoorible  doev- 
msot.  We  do  not  embrace  every  recommen- 
dation as  our  own.  but  we  do  aoeept  them  as 
a  soimd  point  of  departure  for  proposals  to 
the  Congress,  for  nilemaklng  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  hy  the  self -regulatory  agencies,  and 
for  discussions  with  the  industry.  Like  the 
study,  we  at  the  same  time  recognize  the 
complexities  and  subtleties  of  the  problems 
presented. 

nx 

Transmitted  here  are  chapters  I  through 
IV.  and  chapter  UC.  The  remainder  of  the 
report,  whllp  nearlng  completion,  is  not 
lavailable  at  this  time  essentially  because  at 
the  scope  of  the  undertaking.  The  Congrem 
repeatedly  made  clear  that  the  report  should 
t>e  broad  and  thorough.  The  study,  with  the 
support  of  the  Ooounlssion  and  its  operating 
divisions,  has  made  every  effort  to  carry  out 
this  mandate.  However,  the  breadth  of  the 
obligation  was  not  evident  at  the  outset  and 
a  proper  fulflllffient  necessitates  some  delay. 

The  chapters  submitted  deal  with  impor- 
tant and  baste  areas  and  practioee  in  the 
securltiee  markets.  In  many  respects  they 
discloae  problame  calUng  tOr  vigorous  and 
prompt  reaponses  by  the  Commlaslon  and  the 
industry.  The  Onm mission  wlU  vary  shortly 
recoounend  to  the  Congress  certain  legiala- 


ttve  proposals  (to  be  dlsciiased  below)  where 
the  present  statutory  scheme  appear*  inade- 
quate. An  important  part  of  theae  reOects 
our  continuing  belief  in  self -regulation  as  an 
ingredient  In  protection  of  the  hivaetor.  Cer- 
tain deficiencies  can  be  treated  through  rule- 
making by  either  the  Commission  or  the 
self -regulatory  agencies.  Still  others  can  be 
resolved  only  by  a  more  uniform  and  volun- 
tary adoption  of  improved  procedures  by  the 
members  ol  the  Industry. 

A 

The  report  l>egins  where  regulation  must 
begin — the  point  of  entry  into  ttxe  business. 
It  is  self-evident  that  the  standards  of  con- 
duct of  the  securities  industry  are  vitally 
dependent  on  the  integrity  and  cocnpetency 
of  its  p>ersonnel.  Obvloxisly  no  system  can 
be  devised  which  eliminates  all  potential 
wrongdoers.  But  the  report  of  the  special 
study  conclvides  that  the  miniitmi  controls 
furnished  by  existing  regulation  are  inade- 
quate. Notable  ease  of  entry  is  apparent 
under  both  Federal  law  and  the  rulee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers. 
Inc.,  the  self -regulatory  agency  fen'  the  over- 
the-counter  market.  With  the  exception  of 
the  major  exchanges,  significant  standards 
of  character,  competence,  and  mininniim  cap- 
ital have  not  been  generally  imposed.  Nor 
has  attention  been  suffldently  directed  to 
the  luiique  problems  of  supervisors,  such  as 
branch  nianagers.  and  reaearch  analysts. 
Furthermore,  certain  see^pri,of  the  industry, 
including  most  importantly  certain  distrib- 
utors of  mutual  fund  and  real  estate  securi- 
ties and  also  investment  advisers,  are  not 
subject  to  the  discipline  of  s^f -regulation. 
In  addition,  the  present  legislative  scheme, 
in  revolving  around  the  firm  aa  the  regulated 
unit,  provides  an  artificial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory means  of  focusing  on  the  individual  in 
the  numy  Instances  where  he  is  the  impro- 
priate object  of  disciplinary  action.  PinaUy. 
useful  and  needed  intermediate  sanctions, 
short  of  revolting  the  registration  of  a  broker- 
dealer,  are  not  available  to  the  Commission. 

We  shall,  therefore,  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gress legislative  proposals  in  the  following 
direction: 

1.  Author iaing  standards  of  character, 
competence  and  financial  responsibility  as 
oonditions  for  entry  into  the  business,  to  be 
establiahed  and  administered  by  the  national 
securities  assoclatkma,  notably  the  NASD 
which  will  complement  almllar  regulation  by 
the  exchanges  of  their  members; 

a.  Requiring  all  firms  and  individuals  to 
be  subject  to  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
self-regulatory  agencies; 

3.  Granting  the  Oocnmisston  direct  disci- 
plinary controls  over  individuals  and  per- 
fecting NASD  controls  in  this  area;  and 

4.  Providing  the  Commission  with  Inter- 
mediate sanctions  over  firms  and  individuals. 


A  basic  factor  underlying  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  securities  acts  was  recognitlan 
of  the  Intricate  nature  and  high  liquidity  of 
securities  aiKt  of  the  corresponding  duties 
necessarUy  asstimed  by  those  who  deal  in 
them.  The  heightened  public  participation 
in  the  securities  markets  severriy  tested  the 
adequacy  of  controls,  external  and  self-im- 
poeed,  particularly  in  the  area  ot  selling 
practices  and  investment  advice.  The  ex- 
amples of  sales  techniques  cited  by  the  study 
show  a  striking  spwctriun:  from  the  iUegal 
operations  of  boUerrooms  to  the  disciplined 
patterns  of  the  responsible,  reflecting  elabo- 
rate supervisory  procedvires  and  voluntary 
codes  of  conduct.  Even  in  the  latter,  which 
represent  high  standards  of  achievement, 
serious  lapses  have  occurred.  Yet  It  is  thetr 
beet  formula  which.  U  universally  followed, 
would  result  in  Increaeed  investor  protec- 
tion. Certain  excesses  also  appear  to  have 
developed  in  the  investment  advisory  mate- 


rials of  both  broker-dealen  and  InvestaMOf 
advisers,  as  evldeneed  by  fanetful  reeom« 
mendatlons  based  on  little  asere  tlum  mere 
rumor.  Here  agate  uatforae  a|^|illiiallfia  of 
the  best  indtistry  practices  WMM  seem  to 
be  in  order.  In  this  area,  leglslBriiiii  le  not 
presently  recommended.  Foweee  ealBt  la  the 
self -regulatory  Institutions  aad  the  COBamls- 
sion  to  advance  selling  and  Investaaont  ad- 
visory practices. 

e 

The  n\echanism,  practices  and  rules  for 
distributions  in  the  securltiee  markets  are 
examined  in  the  report  vrtth  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  so-called  "hot  isstW*  phe- 
nomenon that  accomiwnied  the  active  and 
rising  markets  of  the  late  1980*s  and  the 
early  I960's  and  involved  primarily  compa- 
nies going  to  the  public  for  the  firvt  time. 
A  record  flow  of  these  new  iSBuee  was  an- 
other critical  trial  for  both  ttie  regalatory 
pattern  and  industry  praetleee;  the  flndingB 
of  the  report  do  not  invalidate  the  genoral 
thrust  of  this  pattern  or  whose  piactlues. 
At  the  same  time  pai^ctilar  weelmwen 
have  developed:  their  elimination  should 
strengthen  the  distribntioai  mechanlam 
without  impairing  a  i'  i  !■■  to  the  e^iital 
markets.  Most  of  theee  can  be  remedied 
by  rules  of  the  Commtastoa  and  the  H A8D. 
with  one  important  cseepfttoa. 

At  present  a  prospectns  eoatalning  bnai* 
ness  and  flnanclal  information  alaoafca.  oam« 
pany  must  be  deUvered  to  the  psirehSlsers  of 
the  company's  stock  during  a  p^rt$Ml  of  40 
days  after  a  registered  pobUc  cffnliv  of  that 
stock.  The  findings  of  the  report  of  the 
special  study  denumstrate  that,  partteularly 
in  the  case  of  new  Issues,  dramaitle  price 
movements  may  result  from  uninformed  In- 
vestor action  and  that  maxlmvmi  eaqjosure 
of  financial  and  pubUe  information  ia  crucial 
to  securing  knowledgeable  evalvattoa.  of 
these  securttles.  The  Cowimtssion  will, 
therefore,  recommend  to  ttie  Oongrses  that, 
in  the  case  of  new  lasuee,  the  4a-day  period 
be  extended  to  90  days  or  sueh  shorter  period 
as  the  Conunission  may  preeeribe  by  rule  or 
order. 

» 

Much  of  the  material  submitted  evidences 
the  fundamental  Importanee  of  adequate 
disclosure  by  issoers  as  a  most  vital  means 
of  investor  prctectloaj-  The  report  points 
out  the  broad  range  of  |»«Mema  and  abuses 
In  the  securities  aiarkeCs,  IneludUig  Im- 
proper selling  practices,  mlwliwdlng  pubUc  re- 
lations, irrecqpoaalble  Inveetaeat  advice,  and 
erratic  "after  markets"  for  new  lasuee.  which 
can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  th9  more  com- 
plete availability  aad  dissemination  of 
financial  information.  Ilie  report  further 
demonstrates,  as  have  prior  studies,  that  the 
longstanding  contrast  in  tke  dlecloeare- 
orlented  protections  afforded  Inveetors  own- 
ing securities  listed  on  natkmal  exchanges 
and  investors  owning  securities  traded  in 
the  over-the-counter  market  is  not  war- 
ranted. Issuers  of  over-tbe-«ounter  securi- 
ties, unlike  their  Usted  counterparts,  are 
under  no  obligation  to  comply  with  the 
Commission's  proxy  rules  or.  except  in  cer- 
tain caeoB.  to  fumlah  annual  and  periodic 
financial  reports. 

Another  void  in  Inveetor  protection  in  the 
over-the-counter  market  relates  to  Insider 
trading.  An  insider  of  a  listed  company 
must  report  his  transactions  in  the  com- 
pany's stock:  his  sborVewlng  trading  profits 
in  the  stock  are  recoverable  by  the  eompany; 
and  he  le  prohibited  from  selUag  the  stock 
short.  The  policies  expressed  in  theee  sec- 
tions* should  also  be  applicable  in  the  over- 
the-counter  ntarket.  The  so-called  sponsor- 
ship problem,  where  an  underwriter  makes 
an  after-market  in  a  stock  be  has  under- 
written and  at  the  same  time  to  repreeented 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  issuing  com- 
pany,  has  been  carefully  analyzed  by  the 
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^^ri  ^^J^!'^J°S!S^^JS!L!fiSn  S.i^J^H°°°'*^!r.'^"*^*°''^-  miles  from  U5.  shore..     Soviet  troops 

catton  of  tlM  InaUtcr  trading  provlaloiu  wUl  nMnt  and  have  re«ult«l  In  numerous  Im-  ^^d    wpan«»*    ar^    ntlll    th-™    .r^H    tl 

not  disrupt  trading  xnarksU  In  OTsr-ths-  portant  dayclopments.    Ths  American  Stock  ,         weapons    are    SUJI    inere    and    so 

counter  seevlttos.  esoept  perlu^w  In  very  Xzchanga  has  undergone  an  Intensive  r«jr-  '""  **  ^®  "WW,  are  Still  being  kept  fully 

limited  Instaneea  which  ooxild  be  handled  ganlsatlon.    The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  supplied.    In  my  judgment,  the  people  of 

through  exempilona  on  a  caae-by-caee  basis,  has  commenced  a  program  for  Improved  con-  the  United  States  have  no  Choice  but  to 

Accordingly,  the  Commiaalon  wUl  recom-  trols  over  selling  practices  and  initiated  new  face  this  Situation  realistically  and  work 

mend   extension   of   thoee   sections   of   the  qualiflcaUon  standards.    The  NASD  has  un-  out   a  course  of   action   to  meet   It  ef- 

Secxuitles  Kxchange  Act  of  1934  which  pro-  dertaken   a   comprehensive   revision   of    Its  fectively 

vide  for  the   filing  of  annual  and   periodic  bylaws  and  rules  of  fair  practice      Broker-          t      ~.             i        j  ^^      a       -i 

reports.    compUance    with    the    proxy    rules.  dealers^Jiave  reviewed  and  altered  their  sys-          \  *™  convinced  the  American  people 

and   protections   against   Insider   trading    to  terns  of  supervision.     It  would  go  too  far  to  *""    most    of    our    Qovemment    officials 

certain    companies     whose     securities     are  assert  that  all  of  these,  and  other  numerous-^  ^^^''^  ^^^  same  basic  premises  which  I  do 

traded  in  the  over-the-coimter  market.     A  changes,    are    the    direct    products    of    the  Jn  considering  the  Cuban  situation : 

phased  program  of  coverage  would  gradually  special  study  and  of  the  InltlaUng  leglala-          First,    the    maintenance    of    a    Soviet 

lnel\ide    all    those    companies    with    300    or  tlon.    Yet  It  would  be  dlfHcult  to  deny  that  militaj-v    base    in    Cuba    ia    a    neraiat*«nt 

more    stockhoWera.     In    the    case    of    bank  their  existence  ha.  at  least  produc«l  a  re-  Sr^i^toS^rld  Peace      Its  reSJ^  bv 

stocks,  which  appMur  to  account  for  about  evaluaUon  of  existing  practices  and  proce-  ^^^^^  ^  worm  peace.     Its  removal  by 

ao  percent  of  the  Issues  of   the  over-the-  dures  by  the  Industry,  as  well  as  the  Com-  *^  means  short  of  war  would  enhance 

counter  market.  If  Congress  so  desires,  die-  mlsrton,  which  can  only  be  beneficial.     In  Prospects  for  world  peace, 

closure  requirements  could  be  administered  other  words,   the  financial   community  has          Secondly,     Communist     actlVlUes     in 

by  ths  appropriate  Pederal  bank  regulatory  taken  the  opportunity  to  make  Its  own  spe-  Cuba  and  emanating  from  Cuba  pKwe  a 

authorities  In  order  to  Integrate  these  con-  clal  study,  with  valuable  consequences.  special   danger   to   the   stability   of   the 

trols    with    the    existing    patterns   of    bank  As  has  been  pointed  out  throughout  this  Western  Hemisphere.     Not  only  the  se- 

x^gul^tion.  i^'Jff,' *?."  "it^r ,°'  '*"*  '^^"^  ^*,"'*y  ^  2"'y  curity  of  the  UB.  faculties,  such  as  the 

■  a  prelude;  it  discloses  many  problems  whose  n„ori»oT,n»««     tjoi,«     o.,h     ♦»,«     r^^J^Z 

An  analysis  of  the  over-the-counter  resolution  wlU  require  the  efT^Jrts  of  the  Com-  S"^"*'*'^°.».^^,.'^i5^.^  ^*,  ^^'^•^ 
market  will  be  submitted  in  our  complete  mission,  the  exchanges,  the  NASD,  and  the  Canal,  and  the  reliability  of  launch- 
report.  At  this  time,  however,  we  wish  to  Industry  Itself.  To  these  we  will  now  turn  i^^  W^**  communication  facilities  at  Cape 
Inform  the  Congress  that  we  shall  propoae  °^^  attention.  Our  legislative  recommenda-  Canaveral,  but  also  the  Internal  stability 
a  legislative  recommendation  essentially  dl-  tions  to  the  Congress  will  be  an  Important  of  Latin  American  States  are  Jeopardized 
reetad  to  the  wholesale  quotations  systems  of  *"*  element.  Indeed  a  prerequisite  for  need-  by  the  continuing  Soviet  military  pres- 
that  market.  •<*    Improvements.     However,    much   of    the  ence  in  Cuba 

At  preaent  the  NaUonal  Quotations  Bureau  ^ctioa  may  be  taken  through  the  self-regu-          Thirdlv    th«  Soviptjs    wp  can  b<i  aurp 

dominates  the  business  of  over-the-counter  ^^^  agencies,  through  exercUe  by  the  Com-  ^„  „!^r7  •J^l  ThI.,  f^™  ^  w!.!^ 

wholesale  quotaUons.    The  bureau,  a  private  niisslon  of  existing  powers  and  through  the  ^"  ^^^  remove  their  forces  and  weapons 

corporation.  Is  not  regiilated  by  any  agency,  influence  of  leaders  In  the  securities  industry  from  Cuba  merely  because  we  have  asked 

nderal.    State    or    self-regulatory.    Despite  ^  '^^'^  standards.  that  they  do  so.     Only  if  the  burden  of 

the  efforts  of  the  bureau,  which  has  operated  ^  concluding,  the  Commission  wishes  to  their  maintenance  on  this  Island,  thou- 

wlth  a  conscientious  regard  for  the  responsl-  express  Its  appreciation  to  the  members  of  sands  of  miles  from  the  Soviet  mainland, 

billty  which  its  function  and  dominant  po-  t*^«  financial  commtmity,  the  self-regulatory  is  made  intolerable  to  them    will  they 

8l«on    entail,    this    crucial    segment   of    the  lM«^«ons    and    the    numerous    companies  consider  the  possibility  of  withdrawal. 

ovei--the-counter  market  has  had  Inadequate  "^a^  fully  cooperated  with  the  special  study.          iar.iiT.*Viiw    Th^   TTr^ulri   af  .f  a.    on/«    *v.a 

oontroU;  numerous  abuses  Involving  quoU-  Many  gave  generously  of  their  time  and  man-  .^^"v^'         *  unitea  »ta^  ana  ine 

tlons  have  been  perpetrated  by  broker-deal-  Po^'w  ^  ssslstlng  the  study  to  gather  in-  Organization  of  American  States   have 

era.    Moreover,   developments   in   electronic  formation  and  viewpoints.  the  right  and  obligation  to  require  the 

data     processing     have     foreshadowed     the  The  superlative  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  removal  of  a  foreign  controlled  military 

emergence  of  new  and  perhaps  revolutionary  special   study  and  Its  supervisors  mxist   be  base  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 

quotation   systems.    In   view   of   the   vital  especially  singled  out.    All  worked  tirelessly  to  use  all  necessary  measures  to  bring 

significance  which  these  systems  can  have  to  uid  with  a  fine  understanding  of  the  heavy  about  such  a  removaL 

the    functioning    of     the    over-the-counter  responsibility    they    were    obligated    to    dls-          tVi«.-«    nr.misA.     t    tvDi<au«     tnr-m    ♦>,• 

market,  they  should  not  be  aUowed  to  emerge  charge.     The  Conunlsslon  was  xmiquely  and  .     \^^    premises,    x    oeueve.    lorm    inc 

without  due  regard   to  the  welfare  of  the  moat  strongly  served   in  having  Milton  H.  o^^^  'or   a   common   consensus   on   the 

market  and  to  the  public  interest.  Cohen  as  Director.  Ralph  8.  Saul  ss  Asso-  Pt^  of  the  American  people  regarding 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  will  recom-  cit^te   Director.    Richard    H.   Paul    as   Chief  Cuba.    But,  individuals  may  and  do  dif- 

mend  to  the  Congress  that  operators  of  quo-  Counsel.  Sidney  M.  Bobbins  as  Chief  Econ-  fer    and    offer    contradictory    views    on 

tatlona  systems,  like  the  National  Quotations  omlst,   and   Herbert   C.   Schick  as   Assistant  the  very  difficult  question  on  how  to  act 

Bureau,    be   required    to   register    with    the  Director.    Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  con-  f^  bring  about  the  desired  resillts     Many 

Commission  and  adopt  and  enforce  rules  of  tributlons  to  the  study  in  counsel  and  daU  nponle  in  nuhllr  lifp  havp  annkpn  nutrvn 

fair  practice  In  the  use  of  their  systems.  Just  ooUectlon  of  many  persona  in  the  operating  Sf^^if.hiLPt       .   r>f,tnhll  «?^-^»Si:  Ji 

as  Is  presenUy  the  case  with  the  self-regula-  lilvi-lons  and  ofllces  of  the  Commission.  ^f «  subject.     A  number  Of  Members  of 

tory  agencies.  By  direction  of  the  Commission.  Congress  have  made  specific  recommen* 

F  wnjjAM  L.  caar.  datlons.    These  range  for  instance,  from 

We  have  described  a  subatantial  part  of  Chairman.  the  blockade  or  quarantine  proposed  by 

the  legislative  measures  which  we  shall  rec-  ^^-^^■_^^_  ^^    distinguished    Senator    from    Ken- 

ommend  to  the  Congress  this  year.     A  few  rrma  tucky   [Mr.  COOPKS],  to  the  recognition 

others  will  subsequently  be  proposed;  a  very  CUHA  of  ^  Cuban  government  in  exile,  sug- 

important  one  of  these  might  concern  c«r-  Mr.    KEATINO.    Mr.    President,    for  gested  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

tain  aspects  of  secxirity  credit  regulauon—  many  months  the  attenUon  of  this  Na-  Florida   [Mr.  SmathirsI. 

S,r*?inruolf  wJSi  ^e'SSSu°^iLA^^o^  "°"  has  been  fixed  on  the  Caribbean  area         There  have.  In  fact,  been  many  other 

^''^STTSe'^iSidy^'iSSSS^^^-  ^^'\l^^f^V''V'"'''?Sl^^'''  ^'•^P*^-    I  certainly  do  not  Claim  for 

mendations  in  the  chapters  transmitted  have  ^l^ere  the  Soviet  Union  has  established  a  my  own  recommendations  any  particular 

been  adopted  by  the  Commission;  these  are  Powerful  military  base.     Last  fall  the  Infallibility:  nor.  of  course,  can  I  guaran- 

the  subject  of  our  continuing  study  and  may  Soviets  installed  medium  and  interme-  tee  that  my  recommendations,  if  put  into 

be  propoeed  to  the  Congress  at  a  subsequent  dlate  range  missile  bases,  imported  me-  effect,  would  cause  the  Soviets  to  fade 

^^^-  dium  range  missiles  into  Cuba  and  sta-  like  mists  from  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

To  secure  the  benefit  of  Industry  views  on  tioned  bombers  there,  precipitating  the  What  I  do  offer,  however,  is  my  own 

aSlv^u<2l*if?^fSt^^ci2'*!^"  ™"'*  ■*'*°"'  '^^'^  ^'^  **^**  '^'^'^  ^^  analysis  of  the  dangers  that  face  us  in 

m^Zitrt^lJrTS^ILn  c^^xS^^  ~"'  days  of  the  BerUn  blockade      Under  a  Cuba.  and.  stemming  out  of  that  analysis. 

quarantine  procedure,  supported  by  the  my  own.  personal  views  as  to  what  course 

^  Organization  of  American  States,  the  we  can  take  In  cooperation  with  other 

The  report  of  the  special  study  U  a  major  United  SUtes  was  successful  In  forcing  free  world  allies  to  bring  maximum  pres- 

SSiItS^°°an?  ^^i^T^U!nS:  S*  withdrawal,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  sure  to  bear  on  the  Soviets  in  Cuba, 

i^eta.    iTTu  couecuon^d  aiSTjIii  S  these  weapons  systems.                                      Mr.  President,  these  recommendaUons, 

data,  it  provides  a  thorough  and  responsible  But.^r.  President,  the  overall  Soviet  which  I  shall  be  discussing  today,  are 

foundation  for  action.     Furthermore,  the  threat  to  this  hemisphere  has  not  been  derived  from  a  position  paper  on  Cuba  j^ 

enactment  of  Public  Law  87-196  and  the  very  Withdrawn.     A   substantial   Communist  which  I  submitted  on  Ptebrtiary  8  to  Mr.^ 

existence  of  a  special  study  have  assisted  military  base  continues  to  exist  only  90  John  McCone.  the  Director  of  the  CentraJr 
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Intelligence  Agency.  This  aeries  of  rec-  doing  any  service  to  the  United  States  them  now  only  weekly — and  is  the  prln- 
ommendatlons  for  UB.  action  on  Cuba  or  the  free  world.  They  ar«  only  hid-  clpal  gateway  between  Cuba  and  Latin 
was  submitted  to  the  Prwident  oo  the  Ing  their  own  heads  In  the  sands  of  h(4>c  America,  was  not  «ven  aparty  to  the  re- 
same  day.  It  was  agreed  at  that  time  whOe  the  rough  winds  of  reality  continue  cent  Costa  Rlcan  Conference.  Other 
that  these  proposals  would  not  be  made  to  wreak  havoc.  nations  have  under  oonaldaraUon  the 
public  until  the  President,  the  State  De-  Mr.  ChKRK..  Mr.  President,  will  the  eontinnatlon  of  routes— which  were  dls- 
partment.  and  others  had  an  oppor-  Senator  from  New  York  yield;  or  does  continued  at  the  time  of  the  October 
tunity  to  review  them.  he  prefer  to  finish  his  «>eech,  first?  crisis— between  Cuba  and  the  conUnent. 

A  week  and  a  half  later — on  F^rt>ruar7  Mr.  KEIATINO.    I  prefer  to  finish  my  Somehow,     even     XJJ3.     dtiaens     have 

19 — I  Inquired  whether  it  was  at  that  speech;   and  then  I  shall  be  hi^py  to  found     ways     of    reaching     Cuba,    so 

time  considered  advisable  to  discuss  pub-  yield.  that  they  can  return  and  can  deliver 

licly  these  recommendations.    The  next  Mr.  President,  surely  this  unpleasant  glowing  accoimts  of  the  supposed  suc- 

day  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  McCcxie  that  truth  should  be  clear  by  now.    In  fact,  cesses  of  communlran. 

the  President,  of  coarse,  would  not  at-  in  his  latest  public  utterance  Castro  ap-  Five    nations — Mexico.   Brazil,    Chile, 

tempt  to  inhibit  any  Senator  from  dls-  pears  to  have  emphasized  the  point  him-  Uruguay,  and  Bolivia — still  have  Cuban 

cussing  any  matter,  but  that  he  felt  that  self.    He  revealed  that  the  Soviets  had  diplomatic  missions  that  are  hires  of 

disclosure  of  these  suggestions  at  that  taken  the  initiative  and  had  requested  Communist  activity.     Cuban  diplomats 

time  might  be  harmful  and  might  ad-  the  Cuban  Qovemment  to  permit  the  transport  anything  from  guns  to  pn^a- 

versely  affect  the  promised  Soviet  troop  construction  of  MRBM  and  IRBM  sites  ganda  broadsides  and  hard  cash.    These 

withdrawal,    anticipated    before    mid-  last  fall.    If   this   is   true,   the   Soviets  routes,  by  which  communism  is  exported 

March.    It  was  emphasized  that  the  de-  were  not  srielding  to  Cuban  pressures  In  throughout   the    Western    Haaisphere, 

eision  as  to  public  disclosure  of  my  pro-  bringing  their  strategic  missfles,  as  some  can  be,  and  must  be.  bett«-  controlled 

posals    was    entirely    up    to    my    own  Kremlinologists  and  Cubanologists  have  than  is  the  case  today. 

Judgment.  suggested.   They  were  bringing  the  pres-  The   recent   upheaval   in   Guatemala 

Under  the  circtmistances,  however.  I  sure  to  bear  themselves,  in  order  to  men-  and  the  dlstarbances  in  ArgentlJia  11- 
felt  I  should  not  go  counter  to  the  views  ace  to  Western  Hemisphere  more  di-  lustrate  the  continuing  InstaMlity  In 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  regardless  rectly.  Of  course,  we  cannot  be  positive  Latin  America  which  increases  the  dan- 
of  artiether  I  agreed  with  the  rationale  that  Castro  is  speaking  the  truth  about  ger  of  the  export  of  subversion  and  vio- 
of  his  decision-  Now  that  the  middle  of  anything;  but  those  revealing  words  have  lence  from  Ciiba.  This  is  a  particularly 
March  has  passed — Indeed,  the  entire  not  yet  been  disproved.  They  should  be  acute  problem  amcMig  the  smaller  nations 
month  of  March — and  a  limited  number  a  warning  to  all  who  still  choose  to  pre-  of  Central  America.  Admittedly,  eco- 
of  Soviet  personnel  have  appso^ntly  been  tend  that  180  million  Americans  do  not  nomlc,  social,  and  even  political  condl- 
withdrawn,  I  see  no  further  reason  to  need  to  pay  any  heed  at  all  to  6  million  tions  In  some  of  these  countries  are  not 
maintain  silence.  Cubans.  At  this  time  the  6  million  Cu-  what  they  might  be.  and  add  fuel  to  left- 
It  has  always  been  my  view  that  con-  bans  have,  and  deserve,  the  deep  gym-  ist  propaganda.  Admittedly,  United 
structive  discussion  of  the  Cuban  sltua-  pathy  of  virtually  the  entire  hemisphere,  States  aid  through  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
tlon  is  in  the  national  interest  and  can  but  it  Is  the  215  million  Soviets  and  the  ress  and  economic  coordination  through 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  na-  power  of  Soviet  Russia  behind  them  that  a  Central  American  Ccxnmon  Market 
tional  unity  and  support  for  any  eflec-  should  be  of  c(mcem  to  all  of  us.  win  be  useful  in  th*  long  run  to  defeating 
tlve  program  our  Qovemment  ultimate  Our  ultimate  objective,  then.  In  deal-  Communist  propaganda.  But  the  im- 
adopts  to  eliminate  Russian  we^?ons  and  Ing  with  Cuba,  must  be.  as  outlined  in  my  mediate  threat  Is  subversicm.  violence, 
soldiers  from  this  hemisphere.  position  paper  delivered  on  February  8:  and  revolution.    When  a  hoodlimi  grabs 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  time  for  First.  The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  you  by  the  throat,  you  do  not  react  by 

lamenting  and  wrincinc  of  hands  over  Communist  influence  and  Soviet  control  shouting,     "Federal     aid     for     urban 

Cuba.    It  Is  a  time  for  a  realistic  re-  from     Cuba    to    other    parU    of    the  renewal." 

view  of  the  problems  and  a  serious  anal-  hemisphere.  m   my   view,   the  isolation   of  Cuba 

ysls  <rf  what  can  be  done  both  In  the  Second.  The   removal  from  Cuba  of  should  be  the  most  Important  of  the 

short  run  and  In  the  long  run  to  meet  Sovlet-bloc  forces,  weapons,  and  other  O.A.8.  objectives  at  this  time.    I  beUeve 

the  threat  posed  by  a  Soviet  base  in  this  military  equipment.  it  can  be  accomplished  by— 

hemisphere.  Third.  The    estebUshment     of    self-  First.  Setting    up    O.A.S.    inspection 

For  that  reason.  I  have  decided  to  out-  determlnati6n  for  the  people  of  Cuba,  teams  to  mtmitor  and  ln4;>ect  all  ships 

line  and  discuss  my  policy  recommenda-  through  a  freely  elected  constltutiomd  and  planes  on  arrival  In  Latin  American 

tlons  at  this  time.  I  recognize  that  there  government.  countries  from  Cuba, 

are  no  pat  solutions  to  the  problem  of  to  block  the  spread  of  Soviet  Influence  Second.  A  progressive,  gradual  policy 

Soviet  Cuba;    and  offer  my   proposals  from  Cuba,  we  must  work  closely  with  o(     curtaUing    flights    and    passenger 

only  In  the  hope  that  they  have  sufficient  the   Organization  of  American   States,  steamship  rouUngs  between  Cuba  and 

merit  to  be  worthy  of  study.    Certainly.  Meetings  such  as  the  recent  Oosta  Rlcan  other  Latin  American  countries, 

they  will  not  be  easy  to  Implement  and  gathering    can    be    useful    In    devising  Third.  Establishment  of  a  complete 

their  effect  may  not  be  evident  for  many  methods  to  track  Soviet  agents  through-  trade  boycott  between  Cuba  and  other 

months.    Ncverthdess,    I   beUeve   that  out  the  hemisphere  and  In  devising  pro-  Latin  American  countries, 

they  do  offer  an  Important  alternative  cedures  for  preventing  the  export  from  Fourth.     Denying     Latin     American 

which  should  be  seriously  weighted  and  Cuba   of   propaganda,    weapons,    funds,  cargoes    or   refueling   facilities    to    any 

attempted  before  any  more  drastic  and  and  other  equipment  to  promote  sub-  ships  or  planes  trading  with  Cuba, 

potentially   more   dangerous   measures  verslve  activities.    This  objective  must  Fifth.  Withholding  of  VS.  assistance 

are  considered.  not  be  subordinated  to  the  enunciation  to  Latin  American  countries  which  per- 

Flrst  and  foremost,  let  no  one  deceive  of  eloquent,  long-range  economic  Ideas,  sist  in  supplsring  or  strengthening  the 

hlmsdi  into  thinking  that  the  danger  important  indeed  as  that  Is.    The  United  links  between  Soviet  Cuba  and  the  rest 

is  Cuba.    Even  Castro's  Cuba,  a  country  States  must  not  measure  the  success  of  of  the  hemisphere, 

of  6  million  people  Lb  not  a  military  an    international    gathering    by    the  These   recommendations  were,   as  I 

threat  to  the  United  States.    And  Castro  amount  of  U.S.  aid  that  Is  promised.  have  said,  first  presented  to  the  Presl- 

as  the  head  of  such  a  state  Is  no  more  There    are   still    too  many  ways   for  dent  on  February  8 — nearly  2  months 

able   seriously    to   menace   the    United  Communist  Influence  and  techniques  to  ago.    Since  that  time,  some  of  the  steps 

States  than  any  oUw  Latin  American  enter  this  hemisphere  right  now  for  us  I  suggested  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  well 

dlcUtors.  past  or  present,  who  have  put  to  be  able  to  Ignore  the  immediate  threat,  as  some  others,  have  been  taken  by  the 

their  own  personal  aariittions  and  meg-  Tighter   security   Is   required   In  many  U.S.  Government.    Both  at  the  request 

alooumla  absad  of  the  welfare  of  their  areas.  of  Latin  American  nations  and  under 

impoverlsbed  citinns.  Mexico,   which   still   permits  weddy  U.S.  guldanee,  we  hare  tlgtitened  up  on 

No.  llr.  Prastdeat,  Oie  threat  is  not  Cubana  Airline  flights  between  Havana  procedures  for  keeping  track  of  subver- 

Cuba  or  Castro.    The  threat  is  ttw  Soviet  and    Mexico    City— p«u%nthetically    It  slve  agents  throughout  the  heml«tiere. 

Union  and  Khrushober.    Those  who  try  should  be  said  there  used  to  be  two  a  Surveillance  over  Castorist  supporteia 

to  conceal  this  unpleasant  fact  are  not  wedc;  so  It  is  Sji  Improvement  to  have  has  been  greatly  stepped  up.     In  my 
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Judgment,  all  these  moves  are  in  the 
right  direction. 

Others  of  these  proposals,  such  as  a 
trade  boycott,  are  in  actual  fact  beinf 
very  gradually  realised  by  the  Increasing 
inability  of  the  Cubans  to  offer  goods  for 
export  or  payments  for  imports.  Some, 
such  as  the  withholding  of  XJS.  AID 
fimds,  seem  to  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach,  dut  it  is  my  convinced  Judg- 
ment that  measures  of  this  sort,  seri- 
ously proposed  and  emphasized  by  the 
U.S.  Oovemment.  can  be  forged  Into  an 
effective  OAS  program  against  Cuba. 
I  anHJiaud  the  steps  talcen  to  date;  and 
I  hope  they  will  be  followed  by  some  of 
the  other  measures  proposed,  as  well. 

Certainly  there  will  be  some  <4>po6i- 
tioa  from  Commiuiist  groups  in  Latin 
American  coimtries.  Some  Latin  Ameri- 
can coimtrles  will  be  reluctant,  as  Mex- 
ico and  Brazil  have  already  been,  but 
the  point  is  that  the  United  States  must 
offer  genuine  and  effective  leadership. 
As  President  Oardo  Fascio  of  Costa 
Rica.  President  of  the  OAS  Council, 
pointed  out  recently  on  "Meet  the 
Press": 

Tlia  OAS  cannot  have  a  definite  policy 
without  knowing  what  the  policy  ctf  the 
United  States  la  *  *  *  We  cannot  take  any 
step  that  the  UJS.  Oovernment  la  not  pre- 
pared to  take  because  It  U  the  one  who  haa 
the  responalblllty  of  the  cold  war  and  the 
only  one  who  can  confront  the  military  con- 
sequences of  a  clash  with  the  Ruaalans. 

When  the  United  States  took  the  lead, 
as  we  did  in  October,  the  Latin  American 
countries  offered  100-percent  coopera- 
tion. When  we.  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
liberately downgrade  the  Soviet  menace 
and  talk  only  about  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  next  decade,  important  as 
that  is  in  the  long  run.  then  we  do  not 
get  cooperation.  That  is  one  of  the  big 
lessons  of  the  Cuban  crisis.  It  must  be 
taken  to  heart  as  part  of  an  integrated 
and  determined  policy  to  rid  this  hemi- 
sphere of  the  Soviet  military  base  that 
Cuba  today  represents. 

OAS  action,  however,  is  (xily  a  part  of 
the  program  which  I  propose  and  in 
many  ways  it  is  the  lesser  part.  The 
real  menace  is  not  Castro  or  Cuba,  but 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  at  all  times  the  fact  that  our  prin- 
cipal objective  is  not  merely  to  contain 
Castro  but  to  effect  the  removal  of  So- 
viet troops  and  weapons.  To  dislodge 
Khrushchev  from  Cuba  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  NATO  and  the  entire 
free  world.  This,  too,  is  possible,  once 
our  Government  impresses  upon  the 
world  what  the  real  dangers  are;  once 
we  make  clear  to  the  world  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  a  Cuban  invasion  of  the 
United  States  any  more  than  we  feared 
a  North  Korean  Invasion  of  the  United 
States  in  1950  or  a  North  Vietnamese 
invasion  of  the  United  States  in  1962. 

What  we  do  fear  and  what  we  and  the 
whole  free  world  most  oppose  is  a  pro- 
gressive takeover,  as  we  saw  in  Eastern 
Europe,  as  we  have  seen  in  Laos,  and  as 
we  may  see  elsewhere,  under  the  sup- 
posed guise  of  legality,  by  a  Communist 
power  and  dictatorship  that  will  stifle 
the  voice  of  freedom  entirely. 

Cuba  today  is  isolated  In  geography 
from  the  rest  of  the  Communist  empire. 


But  it  is  not  isolated  In  the  history  of 
Communist  expansion.  It  must  be  seen 
and  handled  in  the  whole,  regrettable, 
unfortunate,  but  necessarily  present  con- 
text of  the  cold  war. 

The  strongest  weapon  that  NATO  and 
the  free  word  nations  possess  in  this 
struggle  is  economic.  The  basic  strength 
of  the  free  enterprise  sirstem  and  the 
basic  weakness  of  the  totalitarian  system 
are  pitted  against  one  another.  Our 
strongest  weapons  in  peacetime  as  in  war 
are  the  muscle  and  sinew  of  our  econ- 
omy. Yet  in  the  so-called  peaceful  com- 
petition between  East  and  West,  the 
Soviets  are  using  every  economic  trick 
they  know,  while  we.  in  effect,  have  too 
often  ignored  what  we  can  accomplish 
by  our  genxiine  economic  Impact. 

Partictilarly,  where  Cuba  is  concerned, 
the  economic  resources  of  the  United 
States,  of  NATO,  and  of  the  free  world 
could  be  mobilized  with  devastating  ef- 
fect. We  could  make  the  economic  bur- 
den on  the  Kremlin  for  the  support  of 
their  Cuban  base  well-nigh  intolerable. 
Specifically.  I  propose  a  step  by  step  pro- 
gram of  economic  pressure,  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  I  am 
convinced  would  do  more  to  halt  Com- 
munist expansion  than  any  other  non- 
military  method.  Until  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple are  restored  to  freedom,  we  should, 
first,  forbid  U.S.  cargoes  of  any  sort, 
Oovemment  or  private,  to  be  carried  on 
ships  or  shipping  lines  that  have  been 
used  since  January  1963  to  supply  Cuba. 

Second,  we  should  insure  that  no 
U.S.  shipping  facilities  or  cargoes  any- 
where in  the  world  are  available  for  any 
ships  or  shipping  lines  that  have  sup- 
plied Cuba. 

Third,  we  should  initiate  NATO  regur 
lations  to  provide  that  no  NATO  ships 
carry  cargoes  to  Cuba. 

Fourth,  we  should  initiate  NATO 
action  to  insure  that  no  NATO  cargoes 
will  be  available  to  ships  supplying  Cuba. 

Fifth,  we  should  deny  UB.  nonmili- 
tary  aid  to  any  nation  providing 
shipping,  trading,  or  refueling  facilities 
or  goods  for  Cuba. 

Sixth,  we  should  cut  off  NATO  sales 
to  the  entire  Soviet  bloc  of  any  goods  or 
equipment  of  a  t3n?e  which  the  Soviet 
bloc  is  supplying  Cuba,  except  possibly 
food  and  medicine. 

Seventh,  we  should  initiate  further  re- 
strictions on  NATO  trade  and,  where 
possible,  institute  a  complete  free  world 
boycott  on  trade,  with  the  Soviet  bloc, 
so  long  as  any  Soviet  soldiers  or  weap- 
ons remain  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  again  say  that 
I  know  it  will  not  be  easy  to  secure  agree- 
ment for  such  measures.  It  will  require 
powerful  influence  and  serious  persua- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment. I  also  recognize  that  even  so 
these  measures  may  not  be  sufBcient 
to  force  an  immediate  Soviet  withdrawal. 
Even  the  most  severe  economic  pressure 
and  trade  restrictions  can  be  withstood 
by  the  Soviet  Union  for  some  time. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  they  must  be  the 
flrst  step  in  a  concentrated  policy  to 
make  the  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Cuba  intolerable. 

Only  after  measures  of  this  kind  have 
been  attempted  strongly  and  severely 


over  a  reasonably  long  interval,  barring 
some  unforeseen  exacerbation  of  the 
situation,  should  the  United  States  seek 
to  move  further.  Only  then,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, should  the  United  States  consider 
reconstltutlon  of  an  International  quar- 
antine around  the  Island  to  prevent  ad- 
ditional Soviet  economic  or  military  en- 
trenchment in  Cuba.  Only  then,  should 
the  United  SUtes  seek  OAS  and  NATO 
cooperation  to:  first.  Institute  a  quaran- 
tine on  shipments  by  the  Soviet  bloc  or 
other  countries  of  any  additional  mili- 
tary equipment  to  Cuba;  and.  second,  if 
even  this  falls  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tive, institute  a  quarantine  on  shipments 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  or  other  countries  of 
any  petroleum  products  to  Cuba. 

To  some  extent  we  are  moving  in  this 
direction  right  xxojr.  The  United  States 
has  put  into  effect  limited  shipping  re- 
strictions. We  have  persuaded  some  of 
oiu-  allies  to  do  the  same. 

Yet  in  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  up  to  about  the  middle  of 
March,  39  ships  from  non-Communist 
nations  landed  in  Cuba.  These  in- 
cluded 14  British — counting  2  visits  by 
1  ship — 14  Greek — counting  2  visits  by 
1  ship — 4  Norwegian,  3  Italian,  1 
Japanese,  1  Lebanese,  1  Spanish,  and  1 
Danish.  On  March  16,  the  Oreek  Gov- 
ernment forbade  Oreek  shliM,  excluding 
those  on  long-term  charter,  to  trade 
with  Cuba,  an  act  which  I  heartily 
commend. 

Although  I  have  been  asked  not  to  re- 
veal the  exact  dates,  more  of  these  ships 
arrived  in  February  than  in  January, 
and  Indications  are  that  March  figures 
also  will  not  reflect  any  decline  from 
the  2  previoiis  months;  in  fact,  more 
probably  another  slight  increase.  None 
of  these  ships  carried  any  U.S.  cargo  in 
the  month  of  January  because  of  the 
east  coast  dock  strike.  Only  three  that  I 
am  aware  of  carried  U.S.  cargo  in  Febru- 
ary or  March  either — but  this  was  less 
the  result  of  oflKcial  Oovemment  action 
than  of  the  patriotic  determination  of 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

There  has  also  been  a  sharp  drop  in 
overall  free  world  purchases  from  Cuba, 
from  $789  million  in  1958  to  $81  million 
for  the  flrst  6  months  of  1962;  and  in 
Cuban  purchases  from  the  free  world, 
from  $771  to  $41  million  for  the 
same  periods.  This  is  primarily  due  to 
the  limited  ability  of  the  Cubans  to  ex- 
port or  to  flnance  imports  in  view  of 
their  deals  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  decline  in  agricultural  production. 

As  far  as  trade  between  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  NATO  and  other  free  world 
countries  is  involved,  this  is  an  area  of 
increasing  importance,  which  in  my 
Judgment  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently imderrated.  It  is  a  subject  I 
have  spoken  on  at  some  length  In  the 
past,  several  times,  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Soviets 
gain  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Western 
nations  f  nxn  the  current  trends  of  East- 
West  trade.  Immediately  after  Stalin's 
death  in  1953,  Soviet  economic  experts 
determined  that  there  were  many  areas 
in  which  they  might  profit  dgnlficantly 
from  Increased  trade  with  the  West. 
Particularly  in  order  to  meet  the  Soviet 


requirements  for  rapid  industrial  growth, 
the  Communists  turned  to  Western 
Europe. 

Communist-bloc  imports  between  1953 
and  1960  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  West  increased  from  $1.4 
to  $4  4  billion.  Sixty  to  ninety  percent 
of  Soviet  imports  from  European  coim- 
tries consisted  of  metals,  metal  shapes, 
transportation  equipment,  machinery, 
complete  plants,  and  other  goods  repre- 
sentative of  an  advanced  Western  tech- 
nology. Inevitably  such  items  as  elec- 
tronic equipment  for  oommimications 
and  control,  precision  machine  tools, 
industrial  handling  equipment,  railroad 
and  sea  transporUtion  equipment,  mills 
for  sheet  and  strip  steel,  electric  power 
equipment,  and  large  diameter  pipeline 
contributed  greatly  to  Soviet  Industrial 
development.  They  enabled  the  Soviets 
in  many  cases  to  skip  lengthy  and  ex- 
pensive research  and  development  pro- 
grams. And  these  Items  help  the  Soviets 
in  their  efforts  to  "leap-frog"  Western 
technological  progress. 

What  does  the  West  get  in  return? 
First  of  all.  it  must  be  admitted  that 
European  countries  see  the  Soviet  Union 
primarily  as  a  market  for  their  manu- 
factured goods  and.  therefore,  ultimately 
a  source  of  Jobs.  What  the  European 
nations  actually  buy  in  return  is  to  a 
large  extent  Soviet  oil  and  petroleum 
products.  These  products  could,  of 
course,  easily  be  purchased  from  Middle 
Eastern  countries  or  from  Latin  America 
but  at  a  somewhat  higher  price. 

So,  in  effect,  what  is  happening  right 
now  is  that  present  Bart-West  trade 
patterns  provide  the  Soviets  with  what 
they  want  most  in  the  way  of  Western 
industrial  equipment  and  know-how.  At 
the  same  time,  it  provides  them  with  an 
important  level  where  Jobs  are  concerned 
in  key  west  European  countries.  The 
French  experience  has  indeed  been  in- 
structive, for  when  the  French  coal 
miners  went  on  strike,  the  Soviet  Union 
canceled  coal  deliveries  to  n^nce.  al- 
ready scheduled  and  contracted  for.  to 
demonstrate  what  they  called  "socialist 
solidarity"  with  the  striking  miners. 
Thus  the  Soviets  used  their  trade  po- 
sition deliberately  to  infiuence  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  politics  of  France. 
In  short,  it  should  be  completely  clear 
that  It  is  the  Soviets  and  not  the  West- 
em  nations  which  gain  by  existing  trade 
arrangements.  Instead  of  using  our 
powerfill  trade  economic  weapons  to  our 
own  advantage,  we  are  using  them  to 
help  the  Soviets.  To  cope  with  the  pres- 
ent Cuba  crisis  we  must  use  every  means 
in  our  power  to  reverse  this  trend,  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  through  trade 
and  economic  measures.  The  Soviets 
know  how  dependent  they  are  on  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  West.  We  are 
foolish  to  ignore  this  important  source 
of  economic  power. 

Specifically,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  coordination  within  NATO  on 
trade  controls  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  increasing 
sale^  of  Soviet  oil  at  cutrate  prices,  to 
create  a  market  on  which  the  industrial 
countries  of  Western  Europe  may  come 
to  depend. 


I  am  concerned  over  the  continued 
export  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  oil  pipe- 
line and  other  equipment  that  helps  the 
Soviets  to  undermine  Western  oil  oom- 
panles,  free  world  oil  producing  nations, 
and  industrial  seciulty  and  aids  them  in 
their  program  of  economic  and  political 
penetration. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  continued 
sale  and  transfer  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
Western  technology  which  the  Soviets 
do  not  now  possess. 

In  all  these  areas  where  the  free  world 
is  strong  we  are  literally  selling  our 
strength  at  a  discount  for  Russian 
rubles. 

Last  year  after  considerable  debate, 
an  amendment  to  the  Export  Control 
Act  was  adopted  of  which  I  was  the  au- 
thor.   It  provided: 

The  Congress  further  declares  that  it  i» 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  Its 
economic  resources  and  advantages  In  trade 
with  Communist-dominated  nations  to  fur- 
ther national  security  and  foreign  poUcy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States. 

Such  rules  and  regiUatlons  shall  provide 
for  denial  of  any  request  or  application  for 
authority  to  export  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  including  technical  data,  from  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  possessions, 
to  any  nation  or  ccmblnatlon  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  If  the  President  shall  de- 
termine that  such  export  makes  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  military  or  economic 
potential  of  such  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  now  the  law  of  the  land  and 
United  States  officials  are  obligated  to 
abide  by  this  language  and  this  intent  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act. 

In  our  dealings  with  other  free  world 
countries  through  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, we  are  equally  lax  in  consideration 
of  the  cold  war  economic  competition 
which  we  are  facing.  We  provide  aid  to 
countries  that  sell  strategic  goods  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  in  some  instances 
our  aid  has  even  helped  other  coiuitries 
build  up  powerful  military  forces  with 
Soviet  training  and  equipment. 

Last  year  the  Congress  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bUl  which 
I  offered,  providing  as  follows: 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congnm  that 
in  the  administration  of  these  funds  great 
attention  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  those  countries  wlilch  share  the  view  of 
the  United  Statas  on  the  world  crisis  and 
which  concentrate  their  own  reaoxircea  on 
economic  development  rather  than  on  Com- 
munist-supported mlUtary  or  propaganda 
efforts  directed  against  the  United  States  or 
against  other  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  act. 

This.  also,  is  now  the  law  of  the  land 
and  should  be  the  basis  for  consideration 
and  decisions  made  to  implement  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

In  short,  it  is  my  deepest  conviction, 
over  years  of  study  and  attention  to  this 
issue  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  that 
the  greatest  power  of  the  free  world  is 
economic  and  that  we  are  both  neglect- 
ing and  abusing  that  power.  While  the 
Communists  thrust  their  aid  like  a  weap- 
on Into  the  heart  of  the  free  world,  some 
of  our  allies  tend  too  often  to  barter 


f reed(»n  for  a  few  pounds  and  shUUngs 
of  profit. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Cuba,  I  be- 
lieve that  only  a  firm  and  determined 
policy  will  lead  to  Soviet  withdrawal. 
The  steps  I  have  recommended  are  se- 
vere— admittedly  so— but  they  are  in- 
finitely preferable  to  military  force.  We 
must  use  our  economic  might.  We  can- 
not hope  to  oust  the  Soviets  with  our 
right  hand,  as  it  were,  tied  behind  our 
back.  My  recommendations  at  no  point 
call  for  military  action  agaihst  Cuba. 

The  longer  we  delay  effective  action, 
the  more  diflicxilt  it  will  be  to  blunt  the 
Communist  drive  in  this  hemisphere. 
Certainly  risks  are  involved  in  an  effort 
to  engineer  a  Soviet  retreat.  Certainly 
the  Kremlin  would  prefer  to  move  for- 
ward than  biu:kward.  But  there  are 
even  greater  risks  if  we  do  nothing. 

The  most  difficult  aspect  of  the  pro- 
grams I  have  outlined.  I  am  well  aware, 
will  be  to  obtain  the  necessary  imder- 
standlng  and  cooperation  of  other  free 
world  countries.  It  will  be  possible  only 
when  we  ourselves  determine  to  face  the 
dangers  squarely  and  to  discuss  them  in 
their  full  extent.  Continued  efforts  to 
minimize  the  threat,  even  consciously  to 
distract  attention  from  it  with  plans, 
however  meritorious,  for  the  next  decade. 
Instead  of  now,  will  make  It  impossible 
to  generate  the  united  action  and  deter- 
mination necessary  for  success. 

We  have  in  our  power  the  methods  and 
the  means  to  conduct  an  effective  policy 
toward  Cuba. 

If  we  use  our  economic  strength,  to- 
day, against  the  Communists,  to  promote 
a  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Cuba,  we  will 
be  in  a  far  stronger  position  tomorrow  to 
make  our  economic  strength  work  for 
Latin  America  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  similar  measures.  If  we 
do  not  use  our  strength  efficiently  against 
the  Soviets  today,  we  may  find,  as  we  are 
even  now  finding  in  South  Vietnam,  for 
instance,  that  it  will  be  infinitely  more 
costly  and  more  difficult  to  achieve  our 
objectives  in  Uie  long  run. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM.  MONDAY, 
APRIL  8,  1963 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  heretofore  entered.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  9  o'clock  next  Monday 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.),  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  8. 1963,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATION8 


by 


Executive    nominations    received 
the  Senate  AprU  4, 1963: 

UjS.  DXBTaiCT  JUDCB 

John  II.  Cannella.  of  New  York,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  elevated. 

Charles  B.  Pulton,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida.     (A  new  position.) 

UwiTBD  NanoMS 
Sdwln  IC.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
to    be    ths    Representative    of    the    United 
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StatM  of  America  to  tbe  10th  session  of  the 
■oooomlo  OommlasUm  for  Latin  America  of 
the  Bfiomnnito  and  Social  Coimcll  of  the 
UBKed  Nations. 

Walter  M.  Kotsehnlg.  of  Maryland,  to  be  » 
tlie  BepraseaUtH*  ot  ttaa  xmited  BUtm  of 
America  to  the  lath  plenary  — ^■trm  of  the 
Xconomlo  Oommlaslon  for  Burc^M  of  the 
KoononUo  and  Social  CkmncU  of  the  United 
Nations. 


April  4 
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DtHjOMATtC  AKD   FOKBON    SSSVICS 

Bryan  R.  Prisble,  ot  Camornla.  for  reap- 
pointment In  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  For- 
eign Sorvlce  oOoer  o£  class  3.  a  consul,  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  serTlce  of  the 
United  States  ot  America.  In  accordance  with 
the  proTlslons  of  section  S30(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Serrice  Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

Ouy  Chandler  Mallett.  jr..  of  Florida,  for 
i4>poliitme&t  as  a  Foreign  Serrloe  officer  of 
dass  8.  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  In  the  dip- 
lomatic serrloe  at  the  United  States  ot  Amer- 
ica. 

William  F.  Miller,  of  Massachusetts,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  oAoer  of 
class  4.  a  constil.  and  a  secretary  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"n»e  foUowlng-named  Porelgn  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 

Andrew  F.  Antlppas.  of  Massachusetts. 

David  E.  BUtchlk.  of  Mew  York. 

Kmmeth  E.  Block,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  H.  Boeker,  of  Ohk>. 

Stephen  W.  Boaworth.  of  Michigan. 

Kenneth  L.  Brown,  of  Oallfomla. 

Richard  Irving  Bumham,  of  Hew  York. 

Francis  R.  Campbell,  of  Minnesota. 

Jamee  R.  Cobbled  Ick.  of  Connecticut. 

Gerald  de  SanUlIana.  of  California. 

Jemdd  Mark  Dion,  of  Washington. 

Richard  A.  Dugstad.  of  Virginia. 

William  F.  Xaton,  of  Maryland. 
Frederick  D.  Blfers.  of  New  York. 

David  A.  Kngel,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  J.  FUcher.  of  Minnesota. 

Donald  Keith  Outhrle.  of  New  Mexico. 

Benjamin  HIU  Hardy  m.  of  Virginia. 

Jean  J.  Hediger,  of  New  Jersey. 

Miss  Audella  V.  High,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  W.  HolUday,  of  Tnas. 

Kenneth  O.  Keller,  of  Idaho. 

■dmund  H.  Kelly,  of  Ohio. 

Richard  F.  King,  of  Louisiana. 

C.  William  Lafe,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  L.  Lee,  of  California. 

Hugh  C.  Loblt,  of  Texas. 

Mark  McC<»maek,  ef  Pennsylvania. 

Harry  M.  Montgomery.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey. 

Bert  C.  Moore,  of  Ohio. 

Glenn  A.  Munro.  of  Maryland. 

Benjamin  R.  Parks,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Charlton  M.  Pettus,  of  Missouri. 

Allen  Van  Potts,  of  Utah. 

Jerrold  C.  Rodeech,  of  Wisconsin. 

Walter  F.  Schepp,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Merle  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

N.  Shaw  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Chartes  T.  Sylvester,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Daniel  Taher.  of  New  Jersey. 

Raymond  J.  Wach.  of  CHilo. 

Haven  N.  Webb,  of  Tennessee. 

John    D.    Whiting,    of    Wisconsin. 

Thomas  Edward  Williams,  of  Kansas. 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  of  Iowa. 

Misa  Hanna  W.  H.  Woods,  of  Arkansas. 

Ronald  E.  Woods,  of  Michigan. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  oOoers  of  class  T. 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Norman  L.  AchiUes,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Evan  R.  Berlack.  of  New  York. 
Stephen  M.  Block,  of  Connecticut. 
Miss  Ann  P.  Campbell,  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  C.  Devlne,  of  New  Tork. 
Robert  Duncan  XDunons.  of  California. 
Robert     P.     Goold.     <tf     the    District     of 
Columbia. 


John  P.  Jxirecky.  of  Tinnois. 
Richard  L.  McCormack.  of  Florida. 
Otmeron  H.  Sanders.  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Mary  J.  Sommer.  of  Oennaetleut. 

Laaore  K.  Westfahl.  cf  Wlseansla. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  elass  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  seoreCaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  , 

Richard  C.  Brown,  of  New  Mexico. 

JaoMs  R.  Bulllngton.  ot  Tennessee. 

Francis  S.  HaU.  of  New  York. 

James  M.  Hawley,  m,  of  West  Virginia. 

Robert  E.  Lamb,  of  Georgia. 

David  F.  Lambertson.  of  Kansas. 

Melvyn  Levltsky,  of  Iowa. 

Edward  W.  Lollls.  U.  of  Indiana. 

Stephen  Harwood  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Donald  E.  Mudd.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Nicholas  M.  Murphy,  of  New  York. 

Louis  V.  Rlgglo.  of  New  York. 

Philip  McPherson  RodlsUl.  of  Georgia. 

Thomas  A.  Sehlenker,  of  California. 

John  F.  Simmons.  Jr.,  of  the  Distinct  of 
Columbia. 

Rufns  Grant  Smith,  of  New  Jersey. 

Dennis  L.  Thompson,  of  Idaho. 

Thomas  J.  Wajda,  of  Ohio. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Warren  H.  Brown,  of  New  York. 

Archie  Davles.  of  Florida. 

William  B.  Davis,  of  Michigan. 

Francis  T.  Donovan,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  Gurow.  of  Illinois. 

H.  Henry  Helntselman.  of  Maryland. 

John  F.  Bogan.  Jr..  of  Maine. 

Rene  Andrew  Luts.  of  Maryland. 

James  A.  McGlnley.  m,  of  Florida. 

John  A.  Mason,  jr..  of  Pennsylvania. 

E.  Bruoe  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  W.  Porter,  of  Louisiana. 

Albert  F.  Reynolds,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  B.  Sandln,  of  Virginia. 

James  A.  Scott,  of  Maryland. 

John  W.  Shlriey,  of  Maryland. 

Calvin  M.  Smyth,  of  Virginia. 

Ernst  A.  Van  Bs.  of  8o<Hh  Carolina. 

Francis  B.  Ward,  of  Rhode  Island. 

David  X.  West,  of  Virginia.  , 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  consuls  and  secretaries  la 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Ned  P.  Holman.  of  Oklahoma. 
Robert  L.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 
Alexander  J.  Zeffer,  of  Callfomla. 

The  following -named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Dlno  J.  Caterinl,  of  Ohio. 
Ernest  J.  Chlocca.  of  Virginia. 
Jeff  Corydon,  m,  of  Maryland. 
James  R.  Fees,  of  Washington. 
Robert  S.  Knopes,  of  Maryland. 
Theodore  Kobrln,  <a  Connecticut. 
Bruce  R.  Koch,  of  Fennsylvanla. 
Jacques  A.  PrlndtvUle,  of  Massachusetts. 
Ismael  Rivera,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
WendeU  J.  Roye,  of  New  York. 

Tlie  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

FrancU  L.  Albert.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  C.  Bonnet,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  G.  Cogan,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  V.  Joyce,  of  Virginia. 

William  B.  King,  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla. 

Robert  H.  Lupton,  of  New  York. 

Charles  A.  Mann,  of  North  Carolina. 

Clare  E.  Petty,  of  Maryland. 

Peter  Rlngland,  of  Mloyland. 

Harold  Shapiro,  of  California. 
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Charles  D.  Stewart,  of  Michigan. 
Serge  Taube.  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  Stanley  Toner,  of  Virginia. 
Thomas  A.  Twetten,  of  Iowa. 
Raymond  Vlllemarstte,  of  Louisiana. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominattons  oonflnned  by 
the  Senate  AprU  4,  1963: 

DxPAancxirT  or  Statb 
W.  Averell  Harriman.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Political  Affairs. 
Bo4BB  or  Paaou 
James  A.  Oarr.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
a   member   of  the  Bo«ird   of  Parole  for   the 
term  expiring  September  M.  19M. 

Homer  Lester  Benson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Parole  for  the  term 
expiring  September  30,  1968. 


«*» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  luwn.  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  SiMMker  pro 
tempore.  Mr.  Alb»kt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  House  the  following  cosUkiunl- 
cation  from  tlie  Speaker: 

Aran.  4,  1M3. 
I    hereby   designate    the   Honorable    Casl 
Albsbt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCokmscx, 
Spemker  of  the  Houae  of  ReprtsentmUvet. 


PRAYER 
Dr.  Arthur  M.  Romlc.  DJ>..  Presbytery 
executive.    Preabytcry    of    Washington 
City.  Washington.  D.C..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God  of  grace.  God  of  glory,  whom  we 
know  as  Father,  Thy  name  we  adore: 
Thy  purposes  we  would  fuIfUl.  Look 
down  in  mercy  upon  this  company  as- 
sembled. With  knowledge  of  our  weak- 
ness we  seek  Thy  strength;  In  knowledge 
of  our  limitations  we  beseech  Thine 
infinite  power. 

Lead  us  from  mere  prudence  into 
venturesome  faith;  stretch  our  vision 
from  the  narrow  horizons  of  human 
prejudice  to  the  larger  view  of  divine 
righteousness:  and  grant  us  the  ability 
and  courage  to  translate  our  sensitivity 
to  himian  need  into  laws  and  acts  that 
would  make  real  in  the  Uves  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  Nation  the  dMne  pur- 
pose of  Thy  great  goodness. 

Hear  our  prayer  and  grant  us  Thy 
peace,  dear  Father.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Ttie   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also 
informed  the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  idgned 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  March  28,  IMS: 
H  Jt.  34S8.  An  act  to  extend  the  Induction 
provisions  of  the  Universal  MUltary  Training 
and  Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


On  AprU  a.  1968: 

EH.  313.  An  act  to  amend  section  904, 
UUe  38.  United  SUtss  Ooda,  so  that  burial 
allowances  might  be  paid  In  oases  where  dis- 
charges were  changed  by  oompetent  authority 
after  death  of  the  veteran  from  dlahonorable 
to  conditions  other  than  dishonorable;  and 

H.R-8066.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  child  oare  expenses  shall  be 
available  to  a  wife  who  has  been  deserted 
by  and  cannot  locate  her  husband  on  the 
same  basis  ss  a  single  woman. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HR.  4715.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Elea- 
nor Jioosevelt  Memorial  Poundatlon,  Inc. 


DUAL  RATE  CONTRACTS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  announce  that  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  granted  the 
Speaker  on  Wednesday.  April  3,  1963, 
the  Speaker  did  on  that  day  sign  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate: 

8. 1035.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  ot 
section  3  of  Public  Law  87-340,  relating  to 
dual  rate  contracts. 


COMMITTEE  ON   RULES 
Mr.  BOLLINQ.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtU  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  BOOG8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  d«iring  general  debate  mi 
today.  AprU  4.  Friday.  AprU  6.  Mon- 
day, AprU  8,  and  Tuesday,  AprU  9. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Loiilsiana? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


SECRETARY   OF   DEFENSE 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  many 
men  and  women  who  are  rising  in  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  brought  honor  and  distinction  to  a 
department  that  is  easily  the  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  today.  It  is  vital  to 
the  adequate  defense  of  our  Nation  and. 


Indeed,  to  our  survival  in  a  hoetUe  world, 
that  this  Department  be  headed  bsr  a 
man  capable  of  directing  aiul  controlling 
the  most  powerful  military  mmi^htn^  in 
aU  history.  Mr.  McNamara  has  demon- 
strated a  variety  of  qualities  too  seldom 
found  in  an  executive  carrying  so  much 
responsibility:  a  detaUed  understanding 
of  the  many  elements  which  make  up 
his  Job;  unquestioned  integrity:  a  wiU- 
Ingness  and  abUity  to  make  quick  deci- 
sions based  on  exhaustive  study;  a 
clarity  in  explaining  the  reasons  for  his 
decisions;  a  resolute  courage  in  defend- 
ing his  decisions.  The  Nation  is  fortu- 
nate that  it  can  enlist  the  services  of 
such  a  stanch  and  able  American  in  this 
hour  of  need.  His  conduct  of  his  ofUce 
leaves  no  opening  for  any  proper  po- 
Utlcal  or  industrial  criticism.  Informed 
sources  both  at  home  and  abroad  agree 
as  to  the  briUlance  of  his  performance, 
as  weU  in  the  matter  of  conserving  na- 
tional resources  of  money  and  energy  as 
in  the  more  important  matter  of  per- 
fecting our  military  capabilities.  I  call 
upon  aU  good  Americans  to  offer  fitting 
tribute  to  an  official  who  is  wise  and  far- 
sighted,  alert  and  active,  faithful  to  his 
triist,  and  a  patriot  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Such  a  tribute  can  be  best  ex- 
pressed in  strong  approval  of  the  course 
Mr.  McNamara  has  been  foUowing  in 
these  difficult  days. 


FE^)ERAL  TAX  ON  GAMBLERS  IS  A 

FAILURE— LETT    US    HAVE    A    NA- 
TIONAL LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  10  long 
years,  we  should  be  convinced  that  the 
1951  Federal  tax  on  gamblers  is  a  real 
and  complete  flop.  The  recent  report 
from  the  Treasury  Department  proves 
that  this  tax  has  failed  not  only  as  a 
revenue  raiser  but  as  a  gambling  stopper 
as  weU. 

When  Congress  imposed  this  10  per- 
cent tax,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
interpreted  as  governmental  recognition 
of  gambling  in  the  United  SUtes,  it  was 
then  beUeved  that  it  would  pump  into 
the  Treasury  $400  million  a  year  based 
on  estimates  that  the  gamblers'  annual 
take  was  $4  billion. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  10  fuU  years. 
gamblers  have  paid  into  the  coffers  of 
our  Treasury  a  Uttle  over  $8  million  for 
their  stamps  and  about  $73  million  out 
of  their  earnings.  This  total  coUection 
of  $81  million  is  a  far  cry  from  what 
should  have  been  coUected  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

Although  gambling  in  this  country 
has  grown  into  a  $50-blllion-a-year  in- 
dustry, only  about  16,000  persons  have 
confessed  being  gamblers  by  paying  their 
Federal  wagering  tax. 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  our 
American  taxpayers  to  understand  the 
double  role  played  by  our  Government  in 
assuming     a     sanctimonious     attitude 


about  gambling  while  taxing  gamblers, 
gambling  winnings  and  f^mi^t^>na  to 
race  tracks. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  stopped  aU  of 
this  lisrpocricy  and  really  faced  sound 
reality? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  our  stub- 
bom  refusal  to  recognize  and  capitalize 
on  the  normal  gambling  spirit  of  the 
American  people  when  we  know  that 
gambling  moneys  are  being  siphoned  off 
by  organized  crime  syndicates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  (mly  one  way  to 
strike  a  real  blow  at  the  underworld  and 
that  is  through  a  national  lottery  which 
will  not  only  solve  the  problem  of 
gambUng  and  crime  but  would  add  over 
$10  billion  a  year  to  our  own  tax  rev- 
enues. 

.1  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
national  lottery  wiU  never  be  a  flop  as  a 
revenue  raiser. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  U.S.   STATE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Streaker,  I  recently 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  number  of  petitions  bearing  up- 
ward of  20,000  signatures  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
duct a  complete  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  U.S.  State  Department. 
These  petitions  and  almost  all  of  the 
signatures  thereon  came  from  Fort 
Wasme,  Ind.,  and  indicate  a  deep  and 
growing  concern  with  respect  to  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

At  the  same  time  microfilm  copies  of 
these  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  al  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

There  are  many  things  which  con- 
tributed to  the  large  number  of  signa- 
tures upon  these  petitions  and  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who 
signed  have  emphasized  their  views  in 
letters  or  personal  conversations  with 
me.  These  people  are  kqral,  patriotic 
Americans,  who  desire  above  all  that  our 
Nation  maintain  itself  free  from  the  in- 
fluences of  communism.  As  they  look 
about  the  world  and  see  conditions  in 
country  after  country  they  become 
undei-standably  concerned.  Particularly, 
are  they  distressed  over  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  Cuba  a  Communist  base  which 
threatens  not  only  our  own  Nation  mili- 
tarily and  from  the  standpoint  of  propa- 
ganda, but  Ls  a  menace  also  to  virtually 
every  republic  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. We  have  seen  how  Cuba  has  be- 
come a  base  for  propaganda  activities, 
and  there  is  now  a  weU-grounded  fear 
that  it  may  become  an  arsenal  from 
which  pro-Communist  elemoits  through- 
out Latin  America  are  to  be  supplied. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  illustrations 
which  could  be  used,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  intent  of  the  signers  of  these  peti- 
tions is  to  strengthen  and  preserve  our 
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Aaierican  RemibUc  I  eommend  them 
to  ittae  Attention  of  tlie  ICcmben  td  this 
House  and  urge  that  appropriate  action 
be  takciL 

U.S.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  IN  THE 

NUCLEAR  POWER  PIELD 
Mr.  H06MER.     Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj  re- 
marks in  the  Reoou)  and  to  include  ez- 
traneous  matter. 

.  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempdte.  Is  Chere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  out- 
standing: progress  has  been  achieved  by 
the  Nation's  nuclear  power  program  in 
the  brief  decade  following  the  passage 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in  1954.  No 
nation  in  the  world  has  matched  UJ3. 
leadership  in  the  development  of  this 
new  source  of  energy.  It  Is  to  the  fullest 
credit  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
and  American  industry,  that  technical 
progress  and  practical  achievement  have 
brought  nuclear  power  to  the  threshold 
of  economic  reality. 

Following  upon  the  very  substantial 
research  and  development  efforts  of  the 
AEC  toward  the  realization  of  economic 
nuclear  power,  125  investor -owned  elec- 
tric utility  companies  are  today  partici- 
pating in  1  or  more  of  25  nuclear  power 
projects  in  the  tJnited  SUtes.  These 
projects  include — 

Sght  stations  in  operation  with  ca- 
pacities ranging  from  4,000  to  275,000 
kilowatts,  and  totaling  some  750,000  kilo- 
watts. 

Six  stations  under  design  or  construc- 
tion with  capacities  ranging  from  17,000 
to  325.000  kilowatts,  and  totaling  some 
550.000  kilowatts. 

Four  stations  under  preliminary  plan- 
ning or  contract  negotiation  with  ca- 
pacities ranging  from  395,000  to  1.000,000 
kilowatts,  and  totaling  some  2,300,000 
kilowatts. 

Seven  utility  group  projects  Involve 
studies  and  research  and  development. 
These  projects  are  summarized  In 
table  I  and  participating  utilities  listed 
are  discussed  in  table  n.  Details 
respecting  the  projects  are  as  follows: 

First.  Santa  Susana  plant  consists  of 
the  ABC's  sodium  reactor  experiment, 
and  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co.'s 
experimental  station.  The  reactor  plant 
was  designed,  constnicted.  and  is  being 
operated  for  the  AEC  by  Atomics  Inter- 
national, a  division  of  North  American 
Aviation.  The  conventional  portion  Is 
being  oper&ted  by  the  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia Edison  Co.,  at  its  own  expense. 

Reactor  plant  design  started  July  1, 
1954,  and  the  Mitire  station  went  on  the 
line  July  12,  1957.  The  facilities  were 
installed  to  serve  experimental  needs 
and  were  an  important  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  the  HaUam  nuclear 
power  facility.  Experimental  data  con- 
tinue to  be  developed,  and  Atomics  In- 
ternational has  a  program  which  may 
last  several  years. 

During  the  past  year  the  bulk  of  the 
effort  was  directed  toward  experimental 
work.  In  connection  with  this,  the  in- 
stallation generated  steam  for  a  total 
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of  2.617  hours  and  produced  2.a«4,000 
kikmatt-hours  of  dectrioity  over  a 
period  of  1.439  hours. 

SeooDd.  The  VaOecitos  atomic  power- 
plant  celebrated  Its  fifth  anniversary  of 
start  of  pow^r  operations  last  October. 
'  During  these  5  years  of  developmental 
work  this  Joint  project  of  Pacific  Oas  k 
Electric  and  General  Electric  produced 
some  292  million  thermal  killowatt- 
hours  of  power  and  supplied  over  40 
million  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity.  In 
addition  the  plant  has  been  used  to 
train  many  reactor  operators  and  has 
attracted  over  31,000  visitors. 

The  plant's  boiling  water  reactor  was 
used  in  1962  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  In  1963  for  AEC  and  General  Elec- 
tric sponsored  development  programs  on 
high  power  density  nuclear  fuels,  longer 
nuclear  fuel  life,  and  maritime  reactor 
fuel  studies.  System  stability  studies 
were  completed  in  1962.  In  addition, 
a  superheat  loop  in  the  reactor  was  ex- 
panded In  1962  to  boost  superheat  fuel 
irradiation  capability  from  one  element 
to  nine  elements.  The  superheat  loop 
is  a  part  of  the  AEC's  nuclear  superheat 
development  program. 

The  reactor  was  shut  down  in  Septem- 
ber due  to  a  steam  leak  caused  by  a 
small  crack  In  the  recirculation  piping. 
High  thermal  and  mechanical  stresses 
were  identified  as  the  forces  responsible 
for  the  cracking.  New  pipliig  was  in- 
stalled and  corrective  action  taken  to 
prevent  reoccurrence. 

Third.  Shlppingport  atomic  power 
station,  the  country's  first  large-scale 
nuclear  power  station,  was  constructed 
as  part  of  the  AECs  reactor  develop- 
ment program.  Duquesne  Light  Co. 
owns  the  conventional  portion  of  the 
plant,  contributed  to  the  nuclear  iwrtion 
of  the  plant  and  operates  the  entire  plant 
for  the  AEC.  Shlppingport  was  designed 
to  fimction  both  as  a  test  facility  and 
as  a  power  producer.  Construction  was 
initiated  in  September  1954 — and  com- 
pleted the  latter  part  of  1957.  Crltical- 
ity  was  achieved  on  December  2.  1957. 
Since  then  numerous  tests  have  been 
made  while  the  imit  has  also  been  oper- 
ated as  part  of  the  Duquesne  system. 

In  April  1962  a  supplemental  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  Duquesne 
and  the  AEC.  which  provides  for  con- 
tinued operation  of  Shlppingport  by 
Duquesne  Light  beyond  the  expiration 
date  of  the  present  contract  The  re- 
vised agreement  will  proride  for  opera- 
tion during  the  bumup  of  core  I.  seed 
4.  the  removal  of  core  I  and  Installation 
of  core  n.  and  for  a  period  of  5  years 
beyond  completion  of  the  Installation  of 
the  second  core.  Installation  of  this 
second  core  is  scheduled  for  early  1964 
and  will  increase  the  net  capability  of 
the  plant  from  60,000  to  90.000  kilowatts 
net.  In  addition,  this  new  agreement 
provides  for  an  adjustment  in  costs  so 
that  Etaquesne  Light's  future  expenses 
associated  with  Shlppingport  win  be 
equal  to  those  which  Duquesne  would 
incur  in  generating  the  equivalent  elec- 
trical output  of  Shlppingport  by  conven- 
tional means. 

Initial  oonstructlon  of  the  heat  dis- 
sipation system  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber.   Operational  testing  was  performed 


but  terminated  due  to  miOor  eontral 
problems.  The  heat  hi— 4p«^4#iq  systcn. 
a  part  of  the  core  II  mnrtlflratton  pio. 
sram.  will  operate  la  parallal  with  *hf 
turbine  generator  plank  TUa  cystcn 
was  Installed  to  dissipate  the  exoe«  en- 
ergy because  core  n  is  dealgiied  to  pro- 
duce 150.000  kilowatts  and  the  generator 
has  only  a  100,000-kilowmtt  capacity. 

Foxirth.  Dresden  nix:lear  power  station 
was  designed  and  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.  for  a  firm  price  of  $45  mil. 
lion.  Of  the  contract  price.  $15  million 
was  paid  as  a  research  aivl  devdopment 
expenditure  by  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  and  the  other  membo-s  of  the  Nu- 
clear Power  Group.  Inc.  The  remaining 
$30  million  plus  the  cost  of  the  site  and 
company  overheads  was  capitalised  by 
Conunonwealth  Edison  Co.  First  erlti- 
cality  was  achieved  on  October  15.  1959; 
first  electricity  was  produced  on  April  15. 
1960.  The  plant  went  into  commercial 
operation  on  August  1. 1960. 

From  January  1.  1963.  until  it  was 
shut  down  for  the  first  refueling  on 
November  7,  1062.  Dresden  (HKrated  93.3 
percent  of  the  time  with  an  overall  ca- 
pacity factor  of  $6  percent  The  unit 
was  shut  down  to  remove  and  replace 
192  fuel  elements  out  of  the  464  in  the 
reactor  and  to  make  certain  alterations 
and  inspections. 

Inspection  showed  the  cause  of  stick- 
ing of  one  rod  was  galling  between  a 
chromium-plated  sleeve  and  the  index 
tube.  Inspections  of  five  other  control 
drives  showed  only  minor  wear.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  lower  case  boron  carbide  con- 
trol blades  showed  them  to  be  in  perfect 
condition.  The  grid  support  plate 
showed  no  new  or  enlarged  cracks  in 
areas  previously  inspected  and  only  one 
in  the  area  not  previously  inspected.  In- 
spection of  fuel  assemblies  showed  a  few 
failures  among  experimental  elements. 
These  will  not  be  returned  to  the  core. 
Permission  was  received  from  the  AEC 
to  increase  reactor  power  from  630.000 
kilowatts — thermal — to  700,000  kilo- 
watts— thermal — In  September.  A  net 
sUUon  capability  of  202.000  kUowatts 
was  demonstrated  at  a  reactor  output  of 
675.000  kilowatts — thermal — prior  to 
shutdown. 

Negotiating  a  fuel  r^irooesBlng  con- 
tract with  Nuclear  Fuel  Services  and  the 
related  agreements  with  the  ABC  have 
been  pushed  vigorously  throughout  the 
past  year.  It  appears  now  that  these 
matters  would  be  settled  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Without  the  incentive  of  the  $30 
Plutonium  price,  Dresden  probably  will 
be  operated  as  incremental  operating 
costs  dictate,  the  same  as  the  conven- 
tional plants.  This  should  result  in  an 
annual  capacity  factor  of  about  65  per- 
cent for  the  next  few  years. 

Fifth.  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.'s 
nuclear  powerplant  at  Rowe.  Mass..  uses 
a  pressxirlsed  water  reactor.  Construc- 
tion was  completed  in  July  19W:  initial 
critical! ty  was  attained  in  August:  and 
power  operation  began  in  November  of 
that  year.  The  plant  was  placed  in  com- 
mercial operation  July  1. 1961.  at  an  au- 
thorized power  level  of  IbQfiOO  kilowatts 
gross  electrical  output.  The  reactor  was 
shut  down  for  refueling  on  May  18. 1962. 
core  I  having  produced  1.33  bOhmx  kilo- 
watt-hours by  that  date.   Operation  was 
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nsumed  with  core  n  on  September  21. 
1962.  On  October  11.  1963.  Yankee's  fa- 
cili^  license  was  amended  to  permit  op- 
eratioo  at  548.000  kilowatta-thermal— 
which  correapoDds  to  approximately 
170.000  kilowatts  gross  electrical  output. 
The  new  power  level  was  reached  on  Oc- 
tober 17  and  operation  at  or  near  this 
level  continued  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Gross  generation  during  this  pe- 
riod amounted  to  370.951.000  kilowatt- 
hours. 

The  project  was  undertaken  as  part  of 
the  power  reactor  demonstration  pro- 
gram and  was  estimated  to  cost  $50  mil- 
lion. Arrangements  had  been  made  to 
finance  up  to  $57  million  including  cost 
of  the  initial  core,  working  capital,  and 
preliminary  otieration.  As  of  July  1, 
1961,  when  the  plant  was  placed  in  com- 
mercial operation,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  was  $43.7  million,  of  which  $39 
million  represented  the  cost  of  the  plant 
and  the  balance,  working  capital,  core 
fabrication  costs,  and  organization  ex- 
pense. In  addition,  the  AEC  contributed 
$5  million  in  the  form  of  research  and 
development  work  pertaining  to  the  nu- 
clear design  of  the  plant. 

Sixth.  The  SaxtoQ  nuclear  power- 
plant  attained  initial  criticality  on  April 
13,  1962.  This  5.000-kilowatt  plant  is 
owned  and  operated  by  Saxton  Nuclear 
Experimental  Corp..  a  company  formed 
by  the  domestic  operating  subsidiaries  of 
the  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.  The 
unit  will  be  operated  in  a  7^-year  re- 
search and  development  program.  Hie 
program  will  include  5  years  of  opera- 
tion with  primary  emphasis  on  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  increasing  nuclear 
fuel-use  efficiencies  and  economies  and 
lowering  future  capital  costs. 

Following  attainment  of  criticality. 
zero  power  experiments  were  conducted 
in  order  to  provide  a  reference  for  accu- 
rate Interpretation  and  evaluation  of 
future  research  and  development  experi- 
ments. 

Power  was  generated  for  the  first  time 
on  November  16  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 3  hours.  The  reactor  was  then 
shut  down  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  to  make  a  number  of 
previously  scheduled  minor  modifica- 
tions and  repairs.  Electric  power  was 
generated  again  on  December  16  and  the 
reactor  was  operated  for  several  days  at 
75  percent  of  full  power  starting  De- 
cember 26. 

The  AEC  issued  an  amendment  to  the 
Saxton  operating  license  providiivg  for 
phase  1  of  the  Saxton  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  This  will  cover  a 
period  of  approximately  1  year  and  in- 
clude operating  the  reactor  with  chem- 
ical shim  control  up  to  23,500  kilowatts- 
thermal — and  operation  with  qiecial 
test  subassemblies  in  the  core  at  power 
densiUes  up  to  16  kilowatt-feet  of  fuel 
rod. 

Seventh.  The  Indian  Point  nuclear 
powerplant  was  built  and  financed  by 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York.  Inc.  This  275.000-kilowatt  pres- 
surized waterplant  attained  criticality 
in  August  1962  and  began  commercial 
operation  In  the  following  montli.  Since 
the  early  part  of  this  year  the  plant  tuu 
operated  at  rated  capacity.  The  nuclear 
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reactor  provides  163j000  kilowatts  of  the 
eapadty  and  an  oil-flred  superheater 
112.000  kilowatts. 

Eighth.  The  Big  Rock  Point  nuclear 
plant  achieved  criticality  on  September 
27.  1962,  28  months  after  Consiuners 
Power  Co.  was  issued  a  construction  per- 
mit for  this  faciUty.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  electric  power  was  achieved  on 
December  B.  1962.  Since  December  8 
the  plant  has  been  engaged  in  a  step- 
wise approach  to  full  power.  Full  rated 
power  of  50.000  kilowatts  electrical  gross 
output  for  the  first  core  and  a  sustained 
full  power  nm  are  scheduled  for  the 
month  of  March.  This  program  is  nec- 
essary to  verify  plant  capabiUty  and  to 
establish  normal  operating  conditions  as 
a  reference  base  for  research  and  de- 
velopment acUvities.  With  the  comple- 
tion of  these  performance  tests  the  plant 
built  and  owned  solely  by  Consumers 
Power  Co..  will  be  dedicated  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  4  Vi-year  research  and  develop- 
ment program  under  the  auspices  of  the 
AEC.  The  program  will  include  irradia- 
tion of  developmental  fuels;  stability, 
transient  and  physics  testing;  and  opera- 
tion of  a  process  computer  system.  The 
program  also  includes  increasing  plant 
capability  to  75.000  kilowatts  and  pro- 
viding data  useful  to  the  design  and 
operation  of  large,  economic  boiling 
water  reactors. 

Construction  cost  of  the  completed 
plant  was  well  within  the  original  esti- 
mate for  the  project.  The  success  of 
the  operation  training  program  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  plant  staff 
took  full  responsibility  for  and  provided 
the  manpower  necessary  for  all  plant 
operations  to  date  with  consulting  as- 
sistance available  from  General  Electric 
Co.  The  success  of  plant  operations  and 
favorable  response  to  Consumers  Power 
Co.'s  public  information  program  re- 
sulted in  the  Big  Rock  Pohit  nuclear 
plant  being  recognized  by  the  press  as 
among  the  top  10  news  items  in  Michi- 
gan during  1962.  The  public  informa- 
tion center  at  the  plant  has  handled 
over  150,000  visitors. 

Ninth.  Pacific  Gas  It  Electric  Cb. 
commenced  constniction  of  Unit  No.  3  at 
Humboldt  Bay  powerplant  on  November 
11,  1960.  This  project  Is  being  financed 
entirely  with  investor  funds,  including 
research  and  development.  Bechtel 
Corp.  designed  and  constructed  the  unit 
on  a  rgular  commercial  basis.  General 
Electric  Co.  supplied  the  nuclear  and 
electrical  equipment  The  total  cost  of 
the  imlt  Is  estimated  to  be  $21.4  million.  - 
The  design  incorporates  pressure  sup- 
pression containment,  which  Is  believed 
to  be  a  significant  advance  in  the  art. 
With  It,  In  the  event  of  an  operating  ac- 
cident, escaping  steam  from  the  primary 
ssrstem  would  be  quenched  in  a  water 
pool,  thereby  reducing  pressing  rise 
after  the  accident. 

The  construction  permit  Incorporating 
this  feature  was  granted  by  the  ABC  on 
November  9,  1960.  The  public  hearing 
for  the  provisional  operating  license  was 
held  July  19,  1962.  and  the  license  was 
issued  on  August  28.  As  of  January  1, 
1963,  construction  was  essentially  com- 
plete. The  first  load  of  fuel  was  de- 
livered on  September  25  and  fuel  deliv- 


ery was  completed  December  20.    Initial 
fuel  loading  began  Febmazr  15. 1063. 

T>enth.  Tbe  Carolinas  Vtrgiiiia  Nu- 
clear Power  AsMciatea.  foimed  In  1056. 
have  buUt  a  heavy- water  moderated  and 
cooled,  pressurlze-tube  reactor  nuclear 
steam  generator  \mder  the  thiid  round  of 
the  AEC  power  demonstration  program 

During  1962  the  Carolinas  Vii«inia 
Nuclear  Power  Associates  completed  in- 
stallation of  all  major  equipment  in  its 
plant  at  Parr,  8.C.  An  ABC  provisional 
operating  license  was  issued  on  Novem- 
ber 27, 1962.  During  hot  fltup  tests  eon- 
ducted  in  late  November,  minor  mechan- 
ical dUSculties  were  experienoed  which 
have  delayed  criticality.  It  is  now  an- 
ticipated that  initial  criticality  win  occur 
in  midspring  1963. 

Under  the  contract  the  Candinas  Vir- 
ginia Nuclear  Power  Associates  has  with 
the  Commission,  the  ABC  supports  the 
cost  of  the  research  and  devek>pnaent 
program.  The  Carolinas  Virginia  Nu- 
clear Power  Associates  bears  the  cost  of 
administering  the  program  and  f  innishes 
the  reactor. 

Eleventh.  The  Enrico  Fermi  atomic 
powerplant  is  sponsored  by  the  Power 
Reactor  Development  Co.,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, and  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 
Atomic  Power  Devdomnent  Associates, 
Inc..  is  performing  research  and  develop, 
ment  and  furnished  the  reactor  design. 
In  addition.  Atomic  Power  Development 
Associates,  Inc.,  is  assisting  m  the  nu- 
clear testing  of  the  reactcw. 

Construction  essentially  is  completed, 
but  nonnuclear  testing  in  1961  revealed 
two  areas  where  extensive  repairs  and 
modification  were  necessary.  Ilie  work 
required  was  nearly  ccangketei  before 
the  yearend,  and  in  early  1063  various 
components  were  being  reassembled  and 
checked  out  for  actual  oftemUoa.  It 
was  estimated  that  from  2  to  4  months 
would  be  required  before  the  reactor 
would  be  ready  for  fueling. 

In  December  12,  1962,  during  preop- 
erational testing,  a  leak  devetoped  in 
the  tubing  of  No.  1  steam  generator  and 
a  sodium-water  reaction  occurred.  All  ^ 
safety  devices  worked  as  intended  and 
the  resultimt  gases  were  discharged 
through  a  rupture  disc  to  vent  pipes 
above  the  steam  generator  buOdlng  roof. 
Inspection  with  the  tube  bundle  in 
place  revealed  what  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively small  \c9ka  in  six  tubes.  An 
appropriate  program  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  failure  and  proper  correc- 
tive measures  Is  imderway.  This  failure 
is  not  expected  to  cause  a  delay  in  the 
fueling  program. 

Twelfth.  Construction  essentially  is 
completed  on  the  Pathfinder  atomic  pow- 
erplant. rated  66.000  kilowatts  with  a 
boiling  water  reactor  and  an  internal 
nuclear  superheater.  The  plant,  located  . 
about  5  miles  from  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak., 
was  designed  and  buUt  for  Northern 
States  Power  Co.  by  the  JJUs-Chalmers 
Manufactiu-ing  Co.  with  architect-engi- 
neering services  by  Pioneer  Service  b 
Engineering  Co.  The  Central  Utilities 
Atbtoic  Power  Associates,  a  group  of  10 
midwestem  utilities,  has  furnished  $3.65 
million  toward  research  and  develop- 
ment costs  and  AEC  assistance  for  re- 
search  and    development  totals   $10.3 
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mlllkm  Including  a  $1.8  mtlllon  waiver  of 
fuel-use  charves.  Northern  States 
Power,  as  owner  and  operator,  will  be 
investing  about  $19  mUUon  in  the  plant. 

Due  to  delays  In  fabrication  of  the 
fuel,  plant  startup  is  now  scheduled  for 
third  quarter  1963.  The  startup  pro- 
gram Involves  about  1  year  in  a  step-by- 
step  approach  to  full  power  so  that  com- 
mercial operation  cannot  be  realized  be- 
fore late  19«4.  Preoperational  testing  of 
the  jdant  te  well  underway  and  training 
for  operating  personnel  Is  continuing. 
Northern  States  Power,  as  license  ap- 
plicant, and  Allis-Chalmers,  as  plant  de- 
signer, are  actively  engaged  with  the 
ABC  In  plant  licensing  matters. 

Thirteenth.  The  Peach  Bottom  nu- 
clefkr  powerplant  is  being  built  by  Phil- 
adelphia Stoctrlc  Co.  in  cooperation  with 
the  nonprofit  High  Temperature  Reactor 
Develoixnent  Associates.  Inc.  (a  S3-com- 
pany  association).  These  companies 
are  building  a  prototype  high-tempera- 
ture, helium-cooled,  graphite-moderated 
nucliear  powerplant  in  response  to  soi 
ABC  invitation. 

The  plant  is  being  constructed  on  a 
fixed-price  contract  for  $24.5  million.  In 
addition,  AEC  will  contribute  toward  re- 
search and  development  performed  by 
General  Dsmamics  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $14.5  million,  including  $2  million 
in  pofitconstruction  research  and  devel- 
(4)mait.  AEC  also  will  waive  up  to  $2.5 
million  in  fuel-use  charges  during  re- 
search and  the  first  5  years  of  operation. 

A  construction  license  for  Peach  Bot- 
tom was  issued  by  the  AEC  in  February 
1962  and  site  clearance  was  begun  Im- 
mediately. All  major  plant  components 
have  been  ordered  and  physical  con- 
struction of  the  plant  was  approximately 
28  percent  complete  by  the  end  of  1962. 
The  plant  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  middle  of  1964.  Preconstructlon  re- 
search and  development  essentially  is 
complete.  The  program  for  postcon- 
structlon  resesuxh  and  development  Is  in 
preparation. 

Fourteenth.  Pacific  Oas  It  Electric  Co. 
on  November  28.  1962.  received  from  the 
California  Public  Utilities  Commission  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity for  unit  No.  1  at  Bodega  Bay 
Atomic  Park.  The  petition  for  a  rehear- 
ing before  the  Commission  was  denied  on 
January  2.  1963.  On  December  28,  1962, 
the  company  filed  an  application  with 
the  AEC  for  a  license  to  construct  and 
operate  a  nuclear  reactor  as  a  part  of 
unit  No.  1. 

The  unit  will  consist  of  a  nuclear- 
fueled  boiling  water  reactor  and  a  tan- 
dem compound  turbine  generator,  with 
a  nominal  rating  of  325,000  kilowatts. 
It  will  be  located  on  Bodega  Head  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  approximately  50  miles 
northwest  of  San  Francisco,  on  a  225- 
acre  site.  The  reactor  will  be  of  the 
single-cycle,  forced-circulation  type  with 
internal  steam  separation.  Fuel  will  be 
slightly  enriched  uranium  dioxide  in 
stainless  steel  tubing.  Pressure  suppres- 
sion containment,  first  developed  for  the 
company's  Humboldt  Bay  nuclear  unit, 
will  also  be  employed  at  Bodega  Bay. 

Fifteenth.  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  and  San  Diego  Oas  k  Electric  Co. 
project;  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
has  executed  a  contract  with  Westing- 


house  Electric  Corp.  and  Bechtel  Corp. 
for  the  engineering  and  construction  of 
its  proposed  395.000-kilowatt^-gro8»— 
nuclear  powerplant.  to  be  located  In  the 
northwest  comer  of  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif.  San  Diego  Oas  k  Electric  Co.  will 
acquire  a  20-percent  interest  in  the  plant 
Site  grading  and  excavation  is  sched- 
uled to  commence  on  October  1,  1963, 
and  construction  of  the  plant  proper  is 
scheduled  to  commence  on  April  1.  1964. 
This  schedule  is  dependent  upon  acqui- 
sition of  the  plant  site  and  the  Issuance 
of  all  necessary  regulatory  approvals  in 
advance  of  these  dates.  An  application 
for  a  construction  permit  and  for  an 
operating  license  for  the  plant  has  been 
filed  with  the  AEC. 

Oood  progress  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  significant  features  of  a  con- 
tract between  Edison.  Sah  Diego,  and 
the  AEC,  under  which  the  two  companies 
will  undertake  to  procure  and  operate 
the  plant  in  accordance  with,  and  as  a 
part  of,  the  AEC's  power  demonstration 
program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  stated 
that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  has  no 
objection  to  the  location  of  the  plant  in 
the  northwest  comer  of  Camp  Pendleton. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  In  Con- 
gress which  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  grant  easements  to 
Edison  and  San  Diego  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
plant,  and  for  offsite  transmission  and 
communication  lines,  access  road,  spur 
track,  and  other  appurtenances  to  the 
plant. 

Sixteenth.  The  Connecticut  Yankee 
Atomic  Co.,  formed  by  the  12  major  New 
England  investor -owned  electric  utility 
companies,  plans  to  construct  a  500.000- 
kilowatt  atomic  powerplant  at  Haddam 
Neck,  CoQn.  The  plant  wUl  use  a  pres- 
siu-ized  ^ater  reactor.  Its  cost  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  between  $70  and  $80  million. 
Completion  date  is  tenUtively  set  for 
1967.  Research  and  development  assist- 
ance will  be  sought  from  the  AEC. 

The  decision  to  go  forward  with  plans 
for  a  large  nuclear  plant  of  this  type  is 
based  on  the  results  of  a  study  which 
showed  that  atomic  power  cost  is  com- 
petitive now  with  fossil  fuel  costs  in  New 
England  and  gives  every  promise  of  pro- 
ducing lower  costs  in  tl  e  future. 

Seventeenth.  A  large-scale  nuclear 
powerplant  is  expected  to  be  built  by  the 
New  England  Electric  System.  While 
the  original  plan  was  for  a  plant  of  the 
order  of  300.000  to  350,000  kilowatts, 
present  thinking  is  directed  toward  a 
plant  of  500,000  kilowatts  or  larger.  The 
recent  organization  of  Connecticut 
Yankee  Atomic  Power  Co.,  in  which  New 
England  Electric  System  is  a  substantial 
participant,  and  its  plans  for  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear  plant  of  approximately 
500.000  kilowatts  for  completion  in  1967 
has  influenced  the  time  schedule  for  the 
proposed  New  England  Electric  System 
plant  so  that  a  completion  date  in  1968 
or  in  1969  is  now  envisioned. 

This  plant  must,  of  course,  take  its 
place  in  the  orderly  development  of  the 
future  power-supply  program  for  the 
system.  It  is  conceived  as  a  production 
plant,  not  an  experiment  or  prototype. 
In  view  of  the  proposed  completion  date, 
the  sjrstem  has  as  yet  no  necessity  to 
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freeze  on  the  reactor's  precise  tjrpe  or 
design,  azul  can  continue  to  analyze  and 
take  into  account  continuing  develop- 
ments in  reactor  operations  and  dedgn. 

Eighteenth.  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
of  New  York,  Inc.,  has  applied  to  the  AEC 
for  a  construction  permit  to  build  a 
1.000,000-kilowatt  nuclear  powerplant  at 
Ravenswood.  Queens,  N.Y.  The  pro- 
posed plant  will  have  a  pressurized  re- 
actor and  oil-fired  superheater.  The 
combination  design  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce electricity  at  a  cost  competitive  with 
a  plant  using  conventional  fuel  entirely. 
Preliminary  estimates  indicate  construc- 
tion costs  of  $175  million.  The  plant 
will  be  built  entirely  with  funds  raised 
by  Con  Edison.  No  Oovemment  moneys 
would  be  involved.  Plans  call  for  com- 
pletion of  the  plant  by  1070. 

These  projects  aggregate  some  3,600,- 
000  kilowatts  of  capacity  and  will  involve 
estimated  utility  company  expenditures 
of  almost  $1  blllicm.  Expenditures 
through  1964  are  tabulated  in  table  HI. 
Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
additional  stations  and  further  substan- 
tial expenditures  by  utility  companies 
will  follow  in  time  involving  units  not 
only  in  the  500,000 -kilowatt  category  and 
larger  but  also  in  the  smaUn*  ranges  of 
say,  150,000  to  200,000  kilowatts,  as  well. 
In  line  with  this  is  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  Pacific  Oas  It  Electric  Co.  that 
it  will  depend  on  the  at<Mn  more  and 
more  as  time  passes.  If  Its  Humboldt 
Bay  atomic  plant  and  its  proposed 
Bodega  Bay  atomic  park  plan  are  as 
econ<xnically  successful  as  Pacific  Oas  k 
Electric  Co.  confidently  expects,  many  of 
its  new  big  generating  units  will  be  nu- 
clear. This  could  involve  about  10  mil- 
lion kilowatts  in  the  period  1970  through 
1980. 

While  the  majorltar  of  the  reactor  proj- 
ects in  which  electric  utility  companies 
are  participating  make  use  of  the  pres- 
ently most  competitive  types,  there  are 
a  significant  number  which  are  designed 
to  push  existing  technology  to  the  ut- 
most limits.  Thus,  there  are  found  ad- 
vanced projects  involving  not  only  con- 
verter and  breeder  reactors  but  also 
sodium  technology,  high  temperature 
and  gas-cooled  systems,  uranium-thori- 
um complexes,  and  pressure -tube  de- 
signs. In  addition,  the  utility  group 
study  projects  include  advanced  devel- 
opment concepts. 

It  was  recognized  from  the  outset  that 
most  of  the  stations  being  built  would 
not  produce  economic  power.  However, 
these  systems  had  favorable  promise  for 
the  future,  and  justified  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  plants  to  identify 
the  problems  involved  and  so  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  applicable  tech- 
nology. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  will  contribute  markedly  to  our  na- 
tional reactor  development  program. 

Another  significant  contribution  by 
the  electric  utility  industry  has  been  the 
evaluation  and  clarificaticn  of  nuclear 
power  economics.  The  operation  of 
power  stations  by  power  companies  on 
power  networks  had  made  it  possible  to 
study  directly  and  practically  the  cost  of 
nuclear  power.  As  a  result,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  possible  to  Judge  nuclear 
reactor  designs  in   terms  of  true '  eco- 
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nomlc  values.  In  this  connection,  the 
Investment  and  participation  of  the 
equipment  manufacturers  has  played  a 
notaUe  role  and  has  contributed  to  the 
competitive  envlnHiment  which  exists 
today  for  proven  reactor  ssrstems. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  grow- 
ing competition  of  nuclear  power  is  hav- 
ing an  Impact  on  the  conventional  power 
industry  as  welL  As  Congressman  Holl- 
fleld.  Dr.  Plttman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  and  Federal  Power  Cam- 
mission  Chairman  Swldler  have  pointed 
out,  the  competition  of  nuclear  power 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  downward  cost 
trends  of  fossil  fuels  in  certain  areas  of 
the  coimtry.  In  short,  nuclear  power 
has  already  became  a  competitive  ele- 
ment in  the  electric  power  producing 


market  and.  hx  this  sense,  electric  power 
0(msumer8  adready  are  enjoying  fruits  of 
nuclear  power  developments. 

A  farther  substantial  contribution  by 
electric  utility  companies  to  our  Nation's 
effort  Is  being  made  through  the  training 
of  personnel  Electric  utility  companies 
have  recognized  the  need  for  technical 
competence  in  this  new  field  and  have 
pressed  the  training  of  their  engineers, 
scientists  and  operators  in  nuclear  tech- 
nology and  related  disciplines.  In  this 
manner,  they  have  added  substantially 
to  the  pool  of  human  resources  needed 
to  support  the  Nation's  growing  program 
in  the  use  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  electric  utility  companies'  accom- 
plishments, contributions  and  active  par- 
ticipation  in   the  nuclear  power   field 


have  done  much  to  complement  and  Jus- 
tify the  efforts  of  the  AEC.  A  atn»g 
feeling  of  confidence  is  emerging  in  the 
industry  ^ncemlng  the  rdlablllty  and 
economic  viability  of  nuclear  power  sys- 
tems. This  feeling  of  eonfldence  un- 
doubtedly will  continue  to  gxxm  as  new 
stations  are  added  to  the  power  systems. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  the  past 
decade's  effort  has  brought  nuclear  pow- 
er to  a  level  of  economic  competitive- 
ness in  the  high  fuel  eoet  areas  of  the 
country.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  by  1970. 
few  electric  utility  companies  ansrwhere 
in  the  United  States  will  add  substantial 
new  capacity  to  their  systems  without 
considering  the  possibilities  of  nuclear 
power. 


Table  I.— Electric  utility  company  participatiitn  in  nuclear  power  devclopnienl 

PLANTS  IN  OPERATION 


Name  oTpertldpiUlnc 
oUlty  and  pluit  • 

Location  of 
plant 

lUactor  tfpe 

Capacity 
ol  plant 

(kilowatts 
electric) 

Coortnie. 
tionoosti 

Raaearefa 

anddoTelop- 

mentooat' 

Critical 

Commerdal 
operation 

OcaeraUao 

In  1963 

(kJkmttt- 

boara) 

To«nl 
■■Mntloo 
WJowatt- 

boora}    ' 

0)  SoaUirn)  Callllami*  Edi- 

SanUBiuana. 

Calif. 
PtoMMitaB, 

OaJK. 
ShIppiiKport, 

Pa. 
MoiTM,  ni 

lUnrt,  Man.... 

Sax  too.  Pa 

Bochaaaa, 
NY. 

Mk*.      ' 

Sodlom  rrapb- 

•te. 
BoOtof  water... 

Pmmrlted 

water. 
BoUiBc  water. . . 

Pravariied 
watar 

Cloaederde 
water  (PWR). 

PraanHted 
watrar. 

Bofltnf  water. . . 

•7.500 

•6,000 

••00,000 

•300,000 

•170,000 

•4.000 

M»275,000 

"•50.000 

•$1,34^000 

•57^000 

22,000,000 

S4,aoo.ooo 

»,  000. 000 

"•.n2,«» 

120,000,000 

ao.  810. 000 

▲prQ  1M7 

Annst  IS57 

December  1M7.. 

AprU  igoo. 

Aocust  IMO 

April  1982. 

AncaatlMS 

.September  1M2.. 

1 

July  1087 

October  1957.... 
December  1»57.. 

October  igoO 

July  1981 

(") 
8eptnmberl982.. 

(P) 

%ao,ooo 

8,264.000 

•as,  088,900 

1. 198.785,900 

•740^  124. 180 

331^000 

80.«72,a86 

•38,900 

111438,000 

«lkll7,000 

•  lABJKO^KO 

•  1,974,916,300 

•  1.781.472.600 

328,000 
80.872,885 

•38,900 

son  Oo.<  (Santa  Rmana). 
(S)  Padllc  On  *   KlMtii« 

Co.*  (ValterlUM). 
(3)  DuqiiMne     Llitht     Co.' 

(Shlpptntport). 
H)  CanuBonwiMmi    Edtoon 

Co.  (DrwdMi). 
(D  YaokM  Atomic  Electric 

Co.  (Yankee). 
ft)  Saiton  NnHear  Kxprrl- 

ineDtal  Corp.  (Saxton). 
(7)  CoMolldalwl  K«l8oa  Co. 

91    New    York,    lac. 

(lodian  Potot). 
(1)  Oamum^ra    Pmrer    C«. 

(Blc  I^otk  PoiBt). 

$15,000,000 

1.000;  000 

"aS8,M2 

11,000,000 

PLANTS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  OR  DESIGN 


Name  of  |i«rtidpatin(  utility  and  plant  > 


SPaeiAc  Gaa  *  llactrie  Oo.  (HnmboMt  Bay). 
Carotlnaa  Vtrctela  Nuclear  Power  AmoiSZL 
(Parr).  ^ 

01)  PRDC-Dctrott  Edtaon  Co.  fPermI) 
OS)  Ncrttaem    Statw    Power    Co.Oantral    Ul 
Atomic  Poll  or  Ajsodatlon  (Patliflndar). 
OS)  Philadelphia    ElecUic     Co.HTRDA     (Peacb 

Bottom). 
04)  Pacific  Gaa  a  Bleefrle  Co.  (Bodaca  Ba»... 


Location  of  plant 


Enreka,  Calif 

Parr,  8.C._ 

Lacoona  Beach.  Mieh.. 
SkNU  Palls,  B.  Dak 

York  Comity,  Pa 


Reactor  type 


Bollinc  water 

Preesnre  tube,  heary  water . . 

Fast  brawler 

Boiling  water  ■ 

Hich  temperature,  cas  cooled. 


Oapadty 

•f  plant 

(kHowatU 

electric) 


Bodffa  Bay,  Calif. BoUlos  water 


•60,000 
•17,000 

*>*60i000 
•66,000 

•40,000 

•325,000 


Estimated 

ootutruction 

cost* 


821,400,000 
••18,640,000 

68,8301000 
19,000,000 

*•  8, 000, 000 

66.826,000 


Kattnated 
reaearcb 

anddavel- 

opment 

eoat* 


81,808^000 
4.000LOOO 

16,800,006 


BehedQledfer 

eommerdal 

operadon 


Early  1963. 

I^tel964. 

1964. 

1986. 


PLANTS  UNDER  CONTRACT  NEGOTIATIONS  OR  IN  PLANNING 


(15)  Southfm  Caliiomia  Edison  Co.-San  Dien  Gas  A 
Electric  Co. 

06)  Cfloncctleut  Yankee  Atomic  C«„ 

(17)  New  England  Electric  SyMem 


(18)  Conaolldated   Kdlaon  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 
(Ravenswood). 


Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.. 
Haddam,  Conn 


PreasurlBed  watw. 


-do. 


MasMchusptts Not  8elacted_ 


New  York,  NY. 


Pressnrlied  water. 


•3M,000 

•500,000 
•500,000 
1,000,000 


$80,000,000 

80,000,000 

r  ,000,000  to 
80,000.000 
175,000,000 


December  1966. 

September  1967. 

196fr^. 

AbootNTO. 


!  Di?***''  nicmbw  companies  of  smpa  are  shown  in  appendU  H. 

...LTTII**!'*  owhaiTc  of  switchyard  and  step-np  tranaformen,  but  Inrludlnc  Interest 

dw^f  consuurilon.    Any  rxceptJons  for  speciOc  planU  are  noti-d. 

tJ^ttizL  ^  5^"*^^'.  £U'"y  •*  ****>"  participating  utilities;  does  not  Include  con- 
uiDouoiia  maae  by  tor  AKC, 

AL™2l'^.f"'.'2Jl'  ^i'^K^"*'^'  «»«wtnKted,  and  operated  tor  the  AEC  by 

Uo!!Kl)rtto?SrSSrt*    ****^"  Callloraia  Ediaon  Co.  built  and  operates  conTen- 

•Groaa.  ' 

^^S^^^  if  Elw-tric  Co.  built  and  ot>eraU>y  convenUonal  iiorlion  of  plant.    Oen- 

«»~^»J«*rle  Co.  bailt  and  opcratea  nuclear  portton. 

JJtzP^J^  nucleM;  portlooof  plant.    Duquesne  Light  Co.  contributed  to  nuclear 

^J-     I?    "*  "^'^•^t'onnl  portlrn  of  plant  and  operat*a  entire  plant. 

«iih  1^-      ""*^  '"••"*  kilowatts.    Ptant  to  be  modified  to  liave  incrrased  capacity 

•  Net. 

« JliS,  t1**lV^  ***  enien<nuir«!  for  conventional  portion  of  plant  and  the  site.  Da- 
«>n«e  iJSht  Co.  coutribuled  K.mOfiOO  toward  coetof  rractor 

"  *?y*  »***  5* J***;***  '■**  •«»™»«7  eqalpmeat,  tael  and  VMrlated  coaU  kr  5- 
»~-U!5?I^  *!!?  *T!**Rf""*  I»"8»»jb,  nlna  eipaMlitiim  for  tralnlnc.  Uoenrtng. 
Injorance  and  other  mlsee^Mas  coete  durfnToonstmcUon.  "~"^'  •»««-nf . 

uii  ^«2^nE^JjL?5???J?*''*'~'**  •**  **  rtmuch  and  deTelopment  pncram 


?J.°**^  163,000  kllowatU:  oO-flred  superheater  1 12,000  kilowatta. 

>•  Ultimate  capacity  of  plant  75,000  kilowatu  (gross). 

■•  The  construction  of  the  Big  Rock  Point  nuclear  plant  required  capital  expendi- 
tures of  approximately  $12,000,000  more  than  would  have  been  required  for  the  same 
amount  of  oonventional  plant  capacity.  This  amoont  to  eonatdwad  to  be  a  iioftli 
imd  development  expenditure  and  as  such  la  to  be  amortlaed  «4I  mm  a  10-year  pwiod 
The  eoat  of  owamUp  of  tfaa  remaining  plant  inTsatment  made  available  lor  reaevch 
and  dev«iopment  activlUea  la  alao  a  kcleal  reaeareh  and  ifcirnlwimwit  expeiM.  For 
the  coming  4H-year  period  this  will  amount  to  an  addltioBal  SSAOjHO 

"  Plant  now  engaced  in  initial  phaee  of  a  4^yaw  AKC  apflMored  r«eareh  and  d^ 
^?ESi^  promm  aimed  at  intreaaed  power  deoaitlea,  lon^  teal  Ufa,  and  lower  fuel 

!!  P*^  '^  iwdode  $1,660,000  admlnlstraUve,  employee  training,  and  stvtun  coats 
'•  Not  available. 

«  ,^5^i??^  aeheduled  early  spring  1063,  oritlcaUty  mldspring  1968. 
«  100,000  kilowatu  after  fuel  development  program. 
j^I^>^  power  testing,  April  1968.    CoammiS  opeptlon  indeflBHe,  |«ofaaUy  awly 

»  internal  nuclear  superheater.  ^ 

*•  la  addtttoa  to  this  anenditurr  and  Its  portion  of  the  HTRDA  naeoreta  nd  de- 
velopment nrogram,  the  PbDadelphla  Electric  Co.  will  expend  an  eettmated  UMOMO 
for  land,  latereat  divine  eaD8tnKtlan,«to.  »-.-"~r— 

«  Or  more. 
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Tabu  n 


XAm  ow  KLacnoc  xmLzrr  courAmwa  pax- 
•narATma  nr  inici.BAS  romm  snTDT.  *■- 
•BABCM,  amrmuontmirr.  opmaAnxa  amb  cx>ir- 
vxBucnoir 


PToi*et»  in  opention 

I.  Southern  0«lUoml«  Bdlaon  Co.  (Santa 
SuMuia). 

a.  Padflc  0«s  &  Electric  Co.   (Vallecitos). 
S.  Dwiuflsne  Light  Co.    (Sblpplngport). 

4.  Commonwealth  Edlaon  Co.  (Dresden). 
Nuclear  power  group;  American  Blectrle 
Power  Service  Corp>  Central  minola  Light 
Co.,  Commonwealth  Krtlnon  Co..  nilnola 
Power  Co.,  KausaA  City  Power  &  Light  Co., 
Pacific  Oaa  &  Klectrlc  Co.,  Union  Electric  Co. 

5.  Tankee  Atomic  Electric  Co.  (Yankee) : 
Boston  Ertlaon  Co.,  Central  Maine  Power  Co.. 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corp..  Con- 
necticut Light  &  Power  Co..  Eastern  Utilities 
Associates,  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.,  New 
England  Electric  System.  New  England  Oaa 
&  Electric  Associates,  Public  Service  Co.  of 
New  Hampshire,  Western  Massachusetts 
Electric  Co. 

0.  Baxton  Nuclear  Experimental  Corp. 
(Sazton) :  Pennsylvania  Electric  Co..  Metro- 
politan Edlaon  Co..  Jersey  Central  Power  * 
Light  Co.,  New  Jersey  Power  St  Light  Co. 

7.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.  (Indian  Point). 

8.  Consumers  Power  Co.  (Big  Rock  Point) . 

Projects   under   construction   or  design 
0.  Pacific  Oas  &  Electric  (Humboldt  Bay) . 
10.  Carollnaa  Virginia  Nuclear  Power  As- 
sociates, Inc.  (Par.-)  :  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Duke  Power  Co.,  South  Carolina  Elec- 
tric &  Oas  Co.,  Virginia  Electric  *  Power  Co. 

II.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.  (Enrico  Perm). 
Power  Reacttn-  Development  Co.:  Alabama 
Power  Co.,  Central  Hudson  Oas  &  Electric 
Corp.,  Cincinnati  Oas  St  Electric  Co.,  Coliun- 
bus  &  Southern  Ohio  Electric  Co.,  Consumers 
Power  Co.,  Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co..  De- 
troit Edison  Co.,  Oeorgia  Power  Co.,  Oulf 
Power  Co.,  lowa-niinols  Oas  it  Electric  Co.. 
Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  Mississippi  Power 
Co..  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.,  Rochester  Oas  ft  Electric 
Corp.,  Toledo  Edison  Co..  Wisconsin  Electric 
Power  Co. 

12.  No. them  States  Power  Co.  (Pathfind- 
er). Central  Utilities  Atomic  Power  Asso- 
ciates: Interstate  Power  Co..  Iowa  Power  * 
Light  Co.,  Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co..  Mad- 
ison Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Northern  States 
Power  Co..  Northwestern  Public  Service  Co., 
Otter  TaU  Power  Co.,  St.  Joseph  Light  ft 
Power  Co.,  Western  Power  &  Oas  Co.,  Wiscon- 
sin Public  Service  Corp. 

13.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.  (Peach  Bot- 
tom).    High  Temper atiire  Reactor  Develop- 


TUtmX  Associates.  Inc.:  Alabama  Power  Co.. 
Arlaona  Public  Service  Co..  Arkansas  Power 
ft  Light  Co.,  AtlanUc  City  Electric  Co..  BalU- 
more  Oas  ft  Electric  Co..  California  Klectrlc 
Power  Co..  Central  nunols  Electric  ft  Oas  Co., 
Central  Illinois  Light  Co.,  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co.,  Central  Louisiana  Electric 
Co.,  Inc.,  Central  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati Oas  &  Electric  Co..  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co..  Delaware  Power  ft  Light 
Co..  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  Oulf  Power  Co..  Oulf 
States  Utilities  Co..  Hawaiian  Electric  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Idaho  Power  Co.,  Illinois  Power  Co.. 
Iowa  Public  Service  Co.,  Kansas  City  Power 
ft  Light  Co..  Kansas  Power  ft  Light  Co..  Ken- 
tucky Utilities  Co.,  Louisiana  Power  ft  Light 
Co..  Mississippi  Power  Co.,  Mlsslssli^i  Power 
ft  Light  Co.,  Missouri  Public  Service  Co.. 
Montana  Power  Co..  New  Orleans  Public  Serv- 
ice. Inc..  New  York  State  Electric  &  Oas  Corp.. 
Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  Pacific  Oas  ft 
Electric  Co..  Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Penn- 
sylvania Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.,  Portland  Oeneral  Electric  Co., 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado,  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Mexico,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 
Public  Service  Electric  ft  Oas  Co.,  Puget 
Sound  Power  ft  Ught  Co..  Rochester  Oas  ft 
Electric  Corp..  St.  Joseph  Light  ft  Power  Co.. 
San  Diego  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.,  Sierra  Pacific 
Power  Co.,  Southern  California  Edison  Co., 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co..  United 
Illuminating  Co..  Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co.. 
Washington  Water  Power  Co..  West  Texas 
Utilities  Co. 

14.  Pacific  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.  (Bodega  Bay) . 
Projects  in  planning  or  contract  negotiations 

15.  Southern  California  Edison  Co. -San 
Diego  Oas  ft  Electric  Co. 

16.  Connecticut  Yankee  Atomic  Co.:  Bos- 
ton Edison  Co..  Cambridge  Electric  Light  Co.. 
Central  Maine  Power  Co..  Central  Vermont 
Public  Service,  the  Connecticut  Light  ft 
Power  Co..  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.. 
Montaup  Electric  Co..  New  Bedford  Oas  ft 
Edison  Light  Co..  New  England  Electric  Sys- 
tem. Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 
the  United  niuminatlng  Co..  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts Electric  Co. 

17.  New  England  Electric  System. 

18.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc.  (Ravenswood). 

Study,  research,  and  development  groups 

19.  Empire  State  Atomic  Development  As- 
sociates, Inc.:  Central  Hudson  Oas  ft  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  New 
York  State  Electric  ft  Oas  Corp.,  Niagara  Mo- 
hawk Power  Corp..  Orange  ft  Rockland  Util- 
ities. Inc..  Rochester  Oas  ft  Electric  Corp. 

20.  Texas  Atomic  Energy  Research  Foun- 
dation: Central  Power  ft  Light  Co..  Conunu- 


nlty  Public  Service  Co..  Dallas  Power  ft  Light 
Co.,  El  Paso  Klectrlc  Co..  Oulf  SUtea  UttllUaa 
Co..  Houston  Lighting  ft  Power  Co..  South- 
western Electric  Power  Oo..  Southwestern 
Public  Service  Co..  Texas  Klectrlc  Service  Co., 
Texas  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  West  Texas  Utili- 
ties Co. 

21.  Southwest  Atomic  Energy  Aaaodates: 
Arkansas  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Arkansas-Mls- 
aoiirl  Power  Co.,  Central  t.oii1««»«»  Electric 
Co.,  Inc.,  Empire  District  Electric  Co.,  Oulf 
States  UtUlUes  Co.,  Kansas  Oas  ft  Klectrlc 
Co..  Kansas  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Louisiana 
Power  ft  Light  Co..  Mississippi  Power  ft  Light 
Co.,  Missouri  Public  Service  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans Public  Service,  Inc..  Oklahoma  Oas  ft 
Electric  Co.,  Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 
Southwestern  Electric  Power  Oo../wdltem 
Light  ft  Telephone  Co..  Inc.  ^ 

22.  Atomic  Power  Development  Associstes: 
Alabama  Power  Co..  Baltimore  Oas  ft  Elec- 
tric Co..  Central  Hudson  Oas  ft  Electric  Corp., 
Cincinnati  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland 
Electric  nivunlnatlng  Co.,  Connecticut  Light 
ft  Power  Co.,  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New 
York.  Inc.,  Consiimers  Power  Co..  Delaware 
Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Detroit  Edison  Co..  Oen- 
eral Public  Utilities  Corp.,  Oeorgia  Power  Co., 
Gulf  Power  Co.,  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co., 
Indianapolis  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Long  Island  Lighting 
Co..  Metropolitan  Edison  Co..  Mississippi 
Power  Co..  New  Jersey  Power  ft  Light  Co.. 
New  York  State  Electric  ft  Oas  Cbrp..  Niagara 
Mohawk  Power  Corp..  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Co.,  Philadelphia  Electric  Co..  Potomac  Elec- 
tric Power  Co..  Public  Service  Electric  ft  Oas 
Co..  Rochester  Oas  ft  Electric  Corp..  Southern 
Services,  Inc.,  Toledo  Edison  Co.,  Wisconsin 
Electric  Power  Co..  Wisconsin  Power  ft  Light 
Co. 

23.  East  Central  Nuclear  Oroup:  Appala- 
chian Power  Co..  Cleveland  Klectrlc  Illumi- 
nating Co..  Columbus  ft  Southern  Ohio  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Dayton  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Indiana 
ft  Michigan  Electric  Co..  Indianapolis  Power 
ft  Light  Co..  Louisville  Oas  ft  Electric  Co.. 
Monongahela  Power  Oo..  Ohio  Kdison  Co., 
Ohio  Power  Co..  Pennsylvania  Power  Co..  Po- 
tomac Edison  Co.,  Southern  Indiana  Oas  ft 
Electric  Co..  West  Penn  Power  Co. 

24.  Florida  West  Coast  Nuclear  Oroup: 
Florida  Power  Corp.,  Florida  Power  ft  Light 
Co.,  Tampa  Electric  Co. 

25.  Rocky  Mountain-Pacific  Nuclear  Re- 
search Oroup:  Arlaona  Public  Service  Oo., 
California  Electric  Power  Co..  Iowa  Public 
Service  Co..  Nevada  Power  Co.,  Portland 
Oeneral  Electric  Co..  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado,  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Mexico, 
Rochester  Oaa  ft  Klectrlc  Co.,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia EdlBon  Co.,  Utah  Power  ft  Light  Co., 
Washington  Water  Power  Co. 


Table  III. — Estimate  of  expenditures  by  electric  utility  companies  for  nuclear  power  projects  ' 


Expenditures  kx  plants  * 
Other  expenditures  * 

Total  by  years 

Cumulative 


l«68and 
earlier 

loss 

1900 

1061 

1982 

1981 

1964 

$123,324,000 
11. 485,000 

$98,451,000 
3.307,000 

1108,  aVt,  000 
3,^048.000 

384,064,000 
6.004.000 

$46,452,000 
6.133.000 

$30,211,000 
6.808.000 

$31,909,000 
6.738.300 

134.800.000 

134,800.000 

101.758.000 
238,907.000 

108.108.000 
342.673.000 

00.058.000 
432.731.000 

51.586.000 
484.316,000 

48.017,000 
530.3X3.000 

38.737.000 
680.070.000 

>  Based  on  inlonnatlon  obtained  from  the  major  nuclear  power  groups  and  previous 
surveys  made  by  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

>  Estimate  of  expenditures  by  electric  utlilty  organisations  for  the  feOowInc  plants 
in  operation,  under  coustiuctlon  or  in  contract  negotiations  Including  aoeompanvtng 
resesrdi  and  development  work,  bat  exclusive  of  operating  cost:  Dresden,  Yankee, 
Shippincport,  SsnU  Soaana,  Vsllecltos.  Saxton,  Indian  Point,  Big  Rock  Point,  Hum- 
boldt Bay,  Parr.  Enrico  Fermi.  Pathfinder,  Peach  Bottom,  Bodega  Bay.  Southern 
California  Edison-San  Diego  Oas  A  Electric  Co.  project,  and,  Connecticat  Yankee. 

'  Includes  expenditures  by  individual  companies  and  groups  of  oompsniee  for  nuclear 


power  stu^y,  research,  and  development.  These  ftgure*  do  not  Include  expenditure 
associated  With  any  of  the  pro)ecU<i  fisted  In  footnote  2  above.  Included  In  this  cat^ory 
are  the  following  groups:  Empire  State  Atomic  DeTelopment  Ajsodatea,  Texas  Atomic 
Energy  Research  Associates,  Southwest  Atomic  Energy  Associates.  Nuclear  Power 
Oroup.  Ro<^  Mountain- Pacific  Nuclear  R«>sf«rch  Oruup,  Atomic  Power  Engineering 
Oroup  (up  to  I960).  Padflc  Northwest  Power  Co.  Oroup,  Pennsylvania  Power  A  light 
Co.  project  (up  to  time  of  cancellation).  Pioneer  Service  A  Engineering  Oroup  (np  to 
1067).  ECNO-FWCNQ  project  (up  to  Ume  of  cancellation).  East  Central  .Nuclear 
Oroup.  and  Florida  West  Coast  Nuclear  Oroup. 
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TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIATION 
BlUi.  1964 

Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bin  (HJl.  5366)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  TreasiuT  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 


President,  and  certain  independent  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  and  pend- 
ing that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 


continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  one-half 
of  the  time  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rllxom]  and 
one-half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5366,  with  Mr. 
TBoairsBUiT  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bilL 

By  unanimous  consent  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  consent 
sgreement,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Oait]  will  be  recognised  for  1^ 
hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pn.LiON]  for  IVi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt.  [After  coimting.]  Seventy 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
towing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

(RoUNo.  15] 

Avery  Oimbowski  Mclntire 

Baas  Ormy  Maodonald 

BatUn  Oresn.  Pa.  O'Brien,  ni. 

Buckley  Harrey.  IClcta.     Plks 

Burton  Bsalsy  PUeber 

Cameron  HSbert  St  Oermain 

Oederljerc  Jennlnss  ShsUey 

Oeller  Jones.  AU.  Staebler 

Gorman  Jones,  Mo.  Tsscue.  Tex. 

Cramer  Kee  ToUsfson 

Dawson  Klticsynski  Walter 

nsss  Uoyd  WidnaU 

Dulskl  McOade 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  TRORifsnir,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of .  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  HJl.  5366,  and  finding 
Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  395  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
GastI. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering  to- 
day one  of  the  most  important  bills 
that  this  House  will  be  called  upon  to 
consider  during  the  entire  session.  It 
Is  the  second  largest  appropriation  bill 
that  will  be  presented.  This  bill  carries 
In  total  $16,100  million.  Of  that  amount. 
I  hasten  to  say,  that  $10,100  million  is  for 
permanent  appropriations  over  which 
our  committee  has  no  control  The 
greater  part  of  that  amotmt  is  for  the 
Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

We  are  faced  today,  in  my  Judgment, 
with  a  very  serious  fiscal  situation.    To 


begin  with,  we  have  a  public  debt  as  of 
March  27. 1963.  of  $304,638,386^16.44  and 
in  the  slang  of  today.  "That  alnt  hay." 
It  Is  a  tremendous  debt  that  we,  today, 
are  passing  on  to  future  generations  be- 
cause we  are  doing  nothing  whatever 
to  reduce  it.  The  Federal  budget  has 
been  balanced  only  six  times  during  the 
last  32  years. 

The  estimated  deficit  for  this  present 
fir-cal  year  which  ends  on  June  30,  1063, 
is  $8300  million.  The  estimated  deficit 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  1964,  is  $11,900 
million.  That  anticipates  a  deficit  of 
$2,700  million  by  reason  of  the  proposed 
tax  cut.  So  we  are  going  into  debt  every 
day. 

The  estimated  interest  for  the  ffiKal 
year  1964  Is  $10  billion.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $320  million  over  last  year. 
The  interest  on  our  Federal  debt  alone 
is  greater  than  the  entire  Federal  budget 
in  1940. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact. 
Every  time  the  second  hand  of  your 
watch  makes  a  complete  circle,  it  costs 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  $19,000  in 
Interest  al(Hie. 

That  is  for  every  minute  throughout 
the  entil-e  24  hours  for  the  365  days  in 
the  year.  That  in  my  Judgment  is  some- 
thing to  cause  us  to  stop  and  consider. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism  of  the 
work  of  our  committee  on  this  bill.  Let 
me  say  to  you  that  I  think  we  have  one 
of  the  best  committees  In  the  entire  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  committee:  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Mr.  Otto 
Passman;  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Tom  Stkeo;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Johh  Pn.LiON, 
the  ranking  minority  member;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Silvio  Conti.  I  want  to  tell  you  they 
have  worked  on  this  bill.  I  am  rapidly 
acquiring  the  title  around  here  of  slave 
driver,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  Is  not 
without  some  cause,  because  I  do  urge 
the  members  to  work  hard  and,  at  times, 
for  long  hours.  1^  only  defense  is  that 
I  work  alcmg  with  them,  however  hard 
or  long  the  task. 

This  committee  held  hearings  for  1 
solid  month,  during  which  we  heard  vari- 
ous representatives  of  the  departments. 
If  you  really  want  to  know  something 
about  our  Government  I  suggest  that  you 
Iscan.  at  least,  the  printed  hearings  of 
our  committee. 

It  has  been  the  policy  for  the  last 
several  years  for  the  full  committee  to 
call  before  them  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Budg- 
et for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  into  the 
entire  budget  and  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Government.  The  full  committee  did 
not  do  that  this  year;  therefore,  our  sub- 
committee requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Budget  Director  to 
appear  together  before  us  to  discuss 
these  matters,  and  you  will  find  them 
carefully  reported  In  the  hearings  of  our 
committee.  You  can  get  some  very  val- 
uable Information  there  concerning  the 
fiscal  condition  of  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  very  able 
assistant,  the  cleric  of  our  committee, 
who  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  on  this 
bUl. 


The  bill,  therefore,  Is  not  one  man's 
labor,  it  is  the  labor  of  the  committee: 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  commit- 
tee comes  befm^e  you  today  with  a 
unanimous  report. 

To  begin  with  we  have  f oUowed  the 
lead  of  our  very  able  and  beloved  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mm  KntWAN.  When  lie  presented  his 
bill  to  you  last  Tuesday,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  his  conmiittee  had 
started  what  I  hope  is  going  to  be  the 
policy  throughout  this  sessirai  of  requir- 
ing each  agency  to  absorb  as  a  minim^ini 
the  second  step  of  the  pay  increase  which 
was  authorized  by  PubUc  Law  87-793  to 
become  effective  January  1.  1964.  You 
will  recall  when  we  adopted  the  pay  in- 
crease bill  last  year  we  provided  that 
additional  amounts  should  become  effec- 
tive in  various  steps. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  started  the 
practice  in  his  committee  and  our  com- 
mittee has  followed  it  in  this  bill. 

The  total  amount  of  regular  ap- 
propriations in  this  bill  after  taking  out 
the  permanent  appropriations  is  ap- 
proximately $6  billion,  to  be  exact, 
$5,997,026,000.  That  is  an  increase  of 
$331  million  over  1963. 

It  is  a  cut  in  the  budget  request  of 
$149,816,000.  In  percentages  that  cut  is 
only  2.45  percent  of  the  amount  re- 
quested. But  I  do  think  I  should  say, 
in  an  effort  to  Justify  a  cut  of  that  mag- 
nitude, and  I  do  not  make  any  apologies 
for  the  cat.  you  have  in  this  bill  two  of 
the  oldest  and  most  sensitive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  There  are 
no  new  activities  in  these  departments. 
They  are  all  essential  activities  that  the 
Government  has  been  canying  on  for 
years.  You  cannot  cut  them  10  to  15 
percent  as  you  can  with  some  of  the 
agencies  by  stopping  new  programs. 
There  are  virtually  no  new  programs  in 
the  bill. 

So  far  as  personnel  is  concerned,  the 
total  personnel  requested  was  14.088. 
Our  committee  recommended  11.273, 
which  is  9^  cut  of  2.815. 

Taking  the  estimates  according  to  de- 
partments, we  win  start  first  with  the 
Treasury  Department 

The  request  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  for  $1,153,230,000.  Our  comr 
mlttee  recommends  $1,095,910,000.  which 
is  an  increase  of  $102,946,000  over  1963, 
and  a  cut  of  $57,320,000.  This  is  a  cut 
of  4.1  percent. 

I  have  not  heard  one  single  murmur 
out  of  the  Treasury  Department.  If 
they  have  insisted  that  any  of  that  be 
restored,  I  have  not  heard  it.  To  the 
contrary,  we  have  cut  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment only  1.8  percent  on  their  re- 
quest— as  I  will  point  out  when  I  get  to 
the  Post  Office  Department — as  (H>po8ed 
to  the  4.1  percent  for  the  Treastiry  De- 
partment. I  simply  mention  it  now  in 
passing.  Most  of  the  increases  in  per- 
scmnel  requested  were  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  every  single  item  in 
this  bill.  For  example,  there  is  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  ttie  TtMSury. 
We  cut  that  $80,000.  They  asked  for  10 
additional  employees  and  we  allowed  5. 
We  think  some  additional  employees  are 
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needed  because  of  the  tax  studies  that 
are  going  on  at  the  vnaeat  time.  But  I 
want  to  emphaaize  that  this  is  an  econ- 
omy budget  I  am  perfectly  wllUng  to 
admit  that.  The  Depcutments,  in  order 
to  lire  wMiin  it,  are  going  to  haye  to 
economise.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  budget 
and  one.ander  whieh  they  can  live.  In 
▼lew  of  the  flscal  attnation  today,  I  think 
we  have  got  to  more  to  the  establia^- 
ment  of  economy  budgets. 

S<miethliig  very  unusual  happened  in 
the  IMvislon  of  Disbursement.  That  is 
one  ot  the  dtrtekms  of  ttie  Treasury  De- 
partBunt  that  has  been  maUnlr  excel- 
lent use  of  the  autcxnatic  data  processing 
machinery.  "Hiey  asked  this  year  for  a 
persoond  decrease  of  71.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing for  a  larger  force  they  asked  for  a  de- 
crease of  71  employees. 

We  come  now  to  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, which  is  one  of  the  larger  bureaus. 
and  I  think  we  should  discuss  it  briefly. 
They  asked  for  $76,100,000.  We  allowed 
than  $73  million,  an  increase  of  $4.- 
490,000  over  19«3.  and  a  cut  of  $4,100,000. 

They  do  have  new  programs.  One  of 
them  the  Congress  put  upon  them  last 
year.  The  Congress  diffing  the  last  ses- 
sion passed  a  law  requiring  the  Bureau 
of  Ciistoms  to  enforce  the  law  against  the 
admission  of  Communist  material  into 
this  comitry.  What  have  they  done? 
T^e  Bureau  of  Cnstoms  and  the  Post 
Office  Department  have  combined  their 
activities.  They  are  working  in  close 
harmony,  not  only  in  stopping  Commu- 
nist propaganda  coming  into  the  coun- 
try, but  also  in  stopping  pornographic 
material. 

FYankly,  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  had 
not  paid  much  attention  to  this  porno- 
graphic situation  imtll  this  year,  but  our 
committee  visited  New  York  and  saw 
some  of  the  material  that  the  Customs 
Bureau  has  confiscated  there,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  it  is  a  most  shocking 
situation.  Not  only  is  that  material  sub- 
versive, but  A  great  part  of  it  is  per- 
versive, and  they  are  sending  this  porno- 
graphic ^material  out  to  the  youth  of 
our  land,  striking  at  the  fundamental 
morals  of  our  entire  Nation.  TTie 
Bureau  asked  for  S7  additional  em- 
ployees to  work  on  that  program.  We 
have  allowed  all  of  them.  In  addition 
to  that,  they  have  been  providing  the 
Census  Bureau  with  statistics  for  years. 
They  were  taking  these  statistics  off  of 
the  imaudited  invoices  that  came  in. 
They  began  to  make  some  checks,  and 
they  found  out  that  a  great  many  of 
those  invoices  were  incorrect,  as  the 
result  of  which  their  statistics  at  times 
were  from  10  to  25  percent  in  error.  In 
view  of  this  new  trade  bill  It  is  very  es- 
sential that  we  have  correct  statistics 
touching  our  .trade.  These  statistics 
are  used  by  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. So.  now  they  have  a  verlflca- 
tiqn  i»t>gram  on  those  statistics.  Ttxy 
awMI  the  invoices  before  they  compile 
the  statistics.  They  have  asked  for  89 
additional  personnel  for  that  purpose. 
Representatives  ot  the  Commerce  De- 
partment and  other  departments  said 
the  stailsUes  were  badDy  needed,  and 
while  It  is  bad  moogh  not  to  have  sta- 
tistles,  tt  is  eertalnly  worse  to  give  incor- 
rect ones.    If  they  are  furnished  they 


should  be  accurate.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  requested  351  pereoonel  over  and 
above  thoM  two  activities.  We  felt  that 
was  too  much.  Bat,  they  do  have  a 
backlog  in  their  appraisals  and  in  their 
evaluation  of  the  imports,  and  when- 
ever that  bacldog  piles  >up  sufficiently, 
they  cannot  assess  the  duties  to  sufficient 
time  to  enable  the  importers  to  work 
their  costs  into  their  goods.  Unless 
they  know  what  the  tariff  is  going  to  be. 
they  cannot  properly  fix  the  price  of 
their  goods.  So,  we  have  allowed  them 
74  additional  personnel,  and  we  have 
suggested  that  they  be  used  where  they 
can  best  serve  to  cut  down  these  back- 
logs which  exist  in  the  Departmerft. 

We  put  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving  under  a  business  budget  some 
years  ago,  and  it  is  operating  very  suc- 
cessfully. We  do  not  aiH?ropriate  aziy 
money  for  them,  but  they  determine 
what  their  unit  cost  is,  and  they  charge 
each  department  for  the  work  that  they 
do  for  it.  However,  they  need  an  air- 
conditioning  system  in  their  building, 
and  it  is  probably  needed  worse  in  ttiat 
building  than  any  other  building  In  the 
city,  because  the  engraving  work  that 
they  do.  requires  not  only  uniform  tem- 
perature, but  it  also  requires  uniform 
hiunidity.  Last  year  we  allowed  them 
$300,000  for  drawings  and  specifications 
for  an  air-conditioning  system.  This 
year  they  asked  for  $5,380,000  for  con- 
struction. We  did  not  allow  that 
amoimt  because  we  do  not  think,  from 
the  infotmation  we  have,  that  the 
drawings  and  specifications  will  be 
ready  in  time  for  them  to  spend  that 
money  this  year.  So,  we  have  i>06t- 
poned  that  until  next  year.  Very 
frankly,  it  is  not  a  saving,  but  we  have 
taken  it  out  of  this  budget  It  will  have 
to  be  appropriated  next  year  because  it 
is  a  very  essential  project. 

The  B;ireau  of  the  Mint  teUs  us  that 
we  have  a  very  substantial  shortage  of 
coins  in  this  country.  There  has  been 
a  run  on  the  mint  in  the  last  few  years, 
and  they  do  not  know  why.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  inventory  of  coins  at 
the  mint  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  if  we  do  not  pass  the  pending 
suppl»nental  biH  which  win  provide  the 
additional  money  they  need  for  the  cur- 
r^it  fiscal  year,  they  will  be  very  severely 
handicapped.  They  are  rapidly  running 
out  of  coins.  Therefore  we  have  allowed 
most  of  the  appropriation  they  asked  for. 
We  have  recommended  $7.3  million,  re- 
ducing their  request  by  some  $420,000. 
which  represents  mostly  the  absorption 
of  a  part  of  the  pay  increase. 

We  have  added — and  I  will  say  for  the 
benefit  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado.  liCr.  Rocess.  who  is  standing 
xaow,  and  I  assume  is  going  to  question 
me,  because  one  <rf  the  mints  is  located 
in  Ills  district — we  have  allowed  $125,000 
for  the  installation  (rf  an  annealing  fur- 
nace at  the  Denver  Mint,  and  also  sug- 
gested a  study  at  that  mint. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sum  of  $135,000 
will  provide  for  400  million  additional 
coins.  We  are  operating  the  mints  to- 
day at  a  maximum.  We  are  nmning 
three  shifts  a  day  and  are  operating  at 
a  maximxnn  and  still  we  cannot  turn  out 
enough  coins. 


Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  Ccngrcas  has  be. 
fore  it  a  request  to  aothortae  a  new  mint 
for  Philadalphia.  We  have  made  scca* 
improvements  in  Philadeipliia.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  tlic  last  taaprovcments  we 
made  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphte  we  had 
to  run  some  of  the  machinery  ovtslde  tht 
building  through  one  window  and  bring 
it  back  into  the  building  tfarou^  an- 
other because  of  a  lack  of  space  with^ 
the  building.  We  felt  that  throfogh  tht 
installation  of  this  furnace  we  can  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  Denver  lifint. 

Mr.  CAiairman,  we  also  recommended 
a  study  to  see  if  something  could  not  be 
done  to  increase  the  output  of  the  Den- 
ver Mint  further,  which  we  think  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colwado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  giving  me  the  oppor* 
tunity  to  discuss  the  qnestion  of  the 
$125,000  for  the  purpose  of  installing  an 
additional  annealing  furnace  and  related 
equipment  and  facilities  at  the  mint  In 
Denver. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  is  only  what 
one  would  call  a  temporary  stopgap  in 
supi^sring  the  necessary  coinage  that  is 
now  Uiought  to  be  temporary? 

Mr.  GARY.  This  will  be  an  additional 
annealing  furnace.  The  $135X)00  will 
put  in  a  permanent  installation  which 
will  increase  the  coinage  output  by  400 
million  coins.  We  have  asked  for  a 
study  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
can  go  further. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  would 
not  be  a  temporary  thing,  but  it  would 
not  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the  so- 
called  report  as  to  the  possibility  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  Denver  Mint? 

Mr.  GARY.  No,  it  would  not.  We 
have  asked  for  a  study  In  order  to  de- 
termine how  it  can  best  be  expanded. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  they 
have  asked  for  this  because  the  operation 
of  the  Denver  Mint  shows  that  the  cost 
of  production  is  less  per  imit? 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  right,  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  more  modem  plant  and  has 
more  modem  machinery.  We  modern- 
ized the  machinery  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  several  years  ago.  as  much  as  it 
could  be  modernized  at  the  present  time. 
Before  we  can  make  any  further  changes 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  reduce  the 
cost  or  to  increase  the  output,  it  will  be 
necessar>'  to  build  a  new  addition  or 
plant. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle - 
mans  request  for  further  study  involves 
an  expansion  perhaps  of  the  Denver 
Mint,  if  It  proves  to  be  profitable? 

Mr.  GARY.  We  have  asked  for  a  re- 
port on  that.  This  $125,000  Is  temporary 
in  that  we  may  add  to  it  later  on.  but 
It  will  be  a  new  and  a  modem  annealing 
furnace  which  will  enable  them  to  in- 
crease the  output,  not  as  much  as  we 
want  to  Increase  it,  but  400  million  coins, 
which  win  help  meet  the  shortage. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  wffl  yield 
further,  it  is  my  understanding  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  this  subcommittee 
to  predetermine  the  so-caDed  request 
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for  an  additional  mint  as  jn?ovided  in 
8.  8727 

Mr.  GARY.  Absolutely  not:  and.  to 
the  contrary.  I  will  say  that  our  commit- 
tee intends  to  visit  the  Denver  Mmt  next 
month  and  personally  inspect  the  situa- 
tion to  see  wtiat  can  be  done  to  enlarge 

it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  may  say  that  I  should  like  to  wel- 
come the  gentleman's  committee  next 
week,  because  I  am  going  to  be  home  and 
would  like  to  show  them  a  good  mint 
and  an  efficient  operation.  I  wanted  to 
establish  a  clear  legislative  intent  here. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman: 
but  some  of  our  committee  would  also 
like  to  be  home  next  week,  so  we  are 
going  to  make  our  trip  In  May. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Cliairman.  the  next 
item  is  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  in  my 
Judgment,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
efDcient  bureaus  in  the  entire  Govem- 
moit  of  the  United  States.  I  earnestly 
suggest  to  every  one  of  the  Memijers 
that  they  read  the  portion  of  our  hear- 
ings relating  to  narcotics.  It  will  open 
your  eyes  to  the  things  that  are  going 
on  m  this  country.  There  are  charts 
tiiat  will  tell  you  the  nimiber  of  addicts, 
where  they  are,  and  you  can  see  where 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  in  this  country 
in  the  matter  of  the  narcotics  problem. 
It  will  also  show  some  of  the  very  inter- 
esting cases  that  they  liave  solved  dur-. 
ing  the  past  year,  in  which  they  seized 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  narcotics 
coming  into  this  country. 

Hie  Bureau  of  Narcotics  Is  doing  a 
magniflcent  Job.  We  have  allowed  them 
a  few  extra  men  for  work  overseas  be- 
cause the  agents  we  have  had  working 
overseas  have  been  very  effective. 

The  next  item  is  the  Bureau  of  the 
Public  Debt.  They  surprised  the  com- 
mittee with  a  request  for  a  reduction  of 
104  employees.  They  are  doing  a  mag- 
niflcent Job  with  their  data  processing 
machinery  and  have  greatly  reduced 
their  workload  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  is  the  Coast 
Guard,  which  asked  for  $351  million  for 
operating  expenses.  We  recommended 
$248  million.  That  is  an  Increase  of  $27,- 
600,000  over  what  they  have  for  the  ciir- 
rent  year,  but  it  is  a  cut  of  $3,100,000  in 
their  estimate  for  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that,  of  the 
increase  that  the  Coast  Guard  is  request- 
ing, $28,500,000  represents  items  over 
which  it  has  no  control.  For  example, 
one  of  them  is  not  really  an  increase  in 
expenditure  but  a  transfer  of  the  ocean 
station  program  from  the  Navy  to  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  operating  this  ocean  sta- 
tion program.  They  have  been  manning 
the  ships,  operating  the  program:  but 
the  Navy  has  been  paying  them  for  it. 
Whatever  the  cost  was.  they  sent  the 
Navy  the  bill  and  the  Navy  paid  it.  We 
saw  no  reason  for  that  situation.  We 
thought  that  if  the  CoMt  Guard  Is  going 
to  operate  the  program,  we  should  ap- 
propriate the  money  to  the  Coast  Guard 
and  let  them  operate  it  completely,  so 
$17  million  of  that  amount  is  merely  a 


transfer  item  that  heretofore  was  paid 
to  the  Coast  Guard  by  the  Navy.  Now 
we  are  appropriating  the  money  directly 
and  I  hope  that  when  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  bill  comes  out 
that  committee  will  see  that  that  $17 
million  is  cut  out  of  the  Navy  program. 
We  have  apprized  them  of  the  situation 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  do  that. 

The  next  item  is  the  Coast  Guard  "Ac- 
quisition, construction  and  improve- 
ments activity."  They  requested  $60 
million  which  would  be  an  increase  of 
$26,670,000  over  the  1963  appropriation 
of  $33,330,000.  We  recommend  $51  mU- 
lion  which  is  an  increase  of  $17,670,000 
over  1963  and  a  cut  of  $9  million  from 
their  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
This  is  substantially  higher  than  last 
year's  appropriation  simply  because  we 
have  insisted  on  well-worked-out  pro- 
grams. We  recognize  that  they  must 
have  safe  and  adequate  airplanes,  ships, 
and  shore  Installations  in  order  prop- 
erly to  perform  their  functions,  but  we 
have  insisted  for  the  last  few  years  that 
they  work  out  a  program  of  replacement 
in  each  of  those  areas.  They  worked 
out  the  program  for  airplanes  about  5 
years  ago  and  we  have  been  going  along 
with  them  on  that. 

What  we  wanted  was  a  program  of  re- 
placement that  would  give  them  a  more 
uniform  amount  for  replacements  each 
year,  rather  than  coming  in  and  asking 
for  large  replacements  one  year  and 
small  replacements  the  next  year. 

Last  year  they  said  they  had  worked 
out  their  ship  program,  but  they  were 
not  ready  to  present  it,  so  we  did  not  al- 
low them  anything  for  ships.  Something 
was  put  in  on  the  other  side  but  we  held 
it  down.  They  have  now  worked  out  a 
program  for  their  ship  replacement.  We 
felt  we  ought  to  go  along  with  that  pro- 
gram. At  the  same  time,  the  program 
is  on  a  10-year  basis.  In  view  of  the 
fiscal  situation  we  thought  it  might  be 
stretched  out  a  little  bit,  so  we  have  cut 
them  $9  million. 

The  next  is  the  retired  pay.  Congress 
fixes  the  amount  of  that  and  we  can 
make  no  changes  in  the  amount. 

The  next  is  the  Reserve  program. 
There  has  been  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  Reserve  program  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
along  with  all  of  the  other  services,  and 
we  are  allowing  the  amoiuit  they  re- 
quest, which  is  in  keeping  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  study  committee. 
The  budget  contemplates  the  provision  of 
additional  Reserve  facilities  and  equip- 
ment that  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program  that  all  of  the  services  have 
agreed  on. 

Next  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  here  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems we  have  had  through  the  years. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  want  to  see 
every  man  pay  his  Just  taxes,  because 
if  he  does  not,  then  his  burden  is  passed 
on  to  the  man  who  is  paying  Just  taxes 
and  it  increases  his  burden  beyond  the 
point  that  it  should  be  Increased. 

The  Service  has  a  most  ambitious 
scheme.  They  have  a  scheme  whereby 
they  are  going  to  have  a  central 
data  processing  center  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va.  Then  they  planned  to  have  nine 
regional  centers  in  various  parts  of  the 


United  States.  Every  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States  will  be  given  a  nimiber. 
He  places  that  number  on  his  return. 
These  returns  are  sent  to  the  regional 
offices.  There  they  are  put  on  punch- 
cards,  and  from  the  pimchcards  they 
are  transferred  to  magnetic  tapes.  The 
magnetic  tapes  wHI  then  be  sent  to 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  and  there,  at 
Martinsburg,  W.  Va..  will  be  a  complete 
file  of  the  tax  status  of  every  taxpayer 
in  ttie  entire  United  States.  It  is  going 
to  take  imtil  1969  to  complete  the  pro- 
gram. 

Our  committee  before  they  started  on 
it  said,  "Listen,  do  you  need  all  of  these 
nine  centers?"  They  said  they  thought 
they  did.  We  said,  "Go  back  and  make 
a  further  study  and  see  if  you  cannot 
cut  the  niunber."  They  came  In  tliis 
year  and  said  they  luul  made  a  further 
study  and  they  could  cut  them  to  seven, 
and  that  alone  would  save  $5  million  a 
year. 

Only  one  of  those  regional  offices  is  in 
complete  operation  at  the  present  time 
and  that  is  the  one  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
There  they  are  processing  both  the  in- 
dividual and  corporate  returns.  One  has 
been  opened  in  Philadelphia.  They  this 
year  are  processing  the  corporate  returns 
but  will  not  begin  to  process  the  in- 
dividual returns  until  next  year.  Then 
gradually  they  will  open  up  these  centers 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Our  committee  in  January  visited  the 
one  regional  center  that  is  in  full  opera- 
tion, in  Atlanta.  Ga.  We  also  visited  the 
national  center  at  Martinsburg.  W.  Va. 
There  we  saw  the  first  refund  checks 
processed  on  the  new  machines.  They 
told  us.  "Now  you  can  wab^  us  compute 
800  refimds."  I  stood  there  before  the 
automatic  machinery  and  I  expected  to 
see  the  wheels  begin  to  turn,  and  there 
was  just  half  a  turn  in  the  machinery 
and  they  said.  "It  is  all  over." 

With  a  half  twm.  In  a  split  second, 
they  were  able  to  compute  on  that  ma- 
chine 800  refunds.  That  tape  was  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Disbursement  and  from 
that  tape  the  Bureau  of  Disbursement 
will  print  the  refimd  checks.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem that  should  save  the  Govei-nment 
tremendous  sums  of  money. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  have  asked 
for  substantial  increases  in  personnel 
this  year.  We  felt  they  did  not  need  all 
of  the  increase  they  had  asked  for  so  we 
have  cut  them  down  rather  considerably 
in  their  personnel  requests.  I  know  they 
think  it  is  too  much,  but  nevertheless  we 
have  allowed  them  some  additional  per- 
sonnel because  this  is  a  growing  coun- 
try and  you  have  additional  returns  com- 
ing in  each  year  that  have  to  be 
processed.  So  we  have  allowed  them  500 
additional  permanent  onployees.  They 
also  asked  for  777  temporary  employees 
and  we  allowed  them  that  entire  number 
of  temporary  employees  because  we 
thought  it  Is  much  cheaper  to  employ 
temporary  employees  during  the  n^h 
season  than  to  employ  permanent  em- 
ployees. So  we  gave  them  the  allowance 
on  the  temporary  employees  but  held 
down  on  the  permanent  employees. 

The  next  item  is  the  Office  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  As  s^ni 
know  our  former  colleague,  the  delight- 
ful Mrs.  Kathryn  O'Hay  Oranahan  is 
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now  TVeMiirer  of  tbe  Ufaited  Stetep.  As 
yea  tM  knoir.  the  la  a  very  graelous  lady 
•nd  die  came  btf ore  ear  eoaunmee  and 
capttratod  the  heart*  of  the  raemben  of 
the  committee  as  tite  does  with  everyone 
with  wham  Ae  comes  In  contact  We 
allowed  moat  ef  the  pioney  that  she  re- 
quested althoosh  we  did  cut  her  request 
by  $lM,e00.  I  think  she  can  absorb  that 
cut  wlttsout  any  dlfleulty. 

The  next  Item  Is  the  Secret  Berrice. 
The  Secret  Serrlce  requested  $7,260,000. 
We  reeommefMl  $6,760,000  which  Is  an 
increase  of  $1,065,000  over  1963  and  a 
decrease  of  $500,000  In  the  estimate.   In- 
cluded to  this  reqfuest  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice is  a  request  for  76  additional  «nploy- 
ees.  35  <rf  whom  were  fcH-  the  protection 
of   the  Vice   President   of  the   United 
States.    There  has  been  some  discussion 
of  this  aitaatlon  mi  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  want  to  exi^ain  Just  exactly 
what  the  sitnatton  is.     Just  after  the 
Blair  House  attack  on  President  Truman 
in  19S9,  the  Coogress  passed  a  bill  au- 
thorlziBcr  the   iM-otecCkm   of   the   Vice 
President  at  his  request.    Of  course,  any 
Vice  President  hesitates  to  ask  for  pro- 
tection.   Thereafter,  after  the  Caracas 
iPcMePt  in  Latin  America  when  Vice 
Presklent  Nixon,  as  you  know,  was  In 
grave  danger  there,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
mlnistratkm  asked  for  the  passage  of  a 
law  ttwt  iMUld  authorise  the  protection 
of  the  Vice  President  without  his  request 
and  placing  that  responsfbOlty  upon  the 
Secret  Scrrioe.    That  legislation  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Dtrksen  in  the  other 
body.     It  passed  the  other  body  and 
came  to  the  House  of  Rei««sentatives 
late  and  was  not  passed  during  that  ses- 
slon.    At  the  beginning  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. It  was  IntrodDoed  again  and  It 
passed  the  House  on  July  19, 1961.  under 
a  suspension  of  the  rules  without  a  roll- 
oan  vota.    It  was  bdd  up  in  the  other 
body  by  Yice  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 
becaoM  ha  did  not  want  the  protection. 
The  Vlea  President  left  the  city  briefly  in 
October  19CS  and  It  was  at  ttmi  time 
that  the  other  body  took  the  bin  up  and 
passed  it  and  it  became  law.    That  bill 
places  i«>on  the  Secret  Service  the  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  Vice  President  as 
well   as   the   President  of   the    United 
States. 

The  situation  Is  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  never  asked  for  protection;  he 
does  not  want  protection  now;  he  would 
like  to  see  the  law  repealed.    I  have  that 
tnm  his  own  lips.    It  is  not  secondhand 
InfMmatlon.     But  the   Secret   Service 
says  "Congress^ias  placed  the  duty  upon 
us  and  we  have  got  to  protect  him." 
Prankly.  I  think  there  should  be  the 
same  protecticm  for  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  there  is  for  the 
President;  for,  after  all.  he  Is  the  next 
person  in  line.    However,  at  the  time  the 
matter  came  before  the  House  the  then 
Chief  of  the  Secret  Service,   who  has 
^nce  retired,  said  It  could  be  done  for 
$100,000  and  the  House  passed  the  Mil 
with  that  information  beton  it.     The 
present  Chief  said  he  thought  he  would 
need  35  men  and  some  $330,000  to  dis- 
charge this  dutj.     Our  committee  did 
not  agree.    tUniequently  we  have  placed 
the  foOowlDg  language  In  our  report: 

In  oonneetlon  with  the  request  for  addi- 
tional  panonnel  to  proTlde  protection   for 


tlM  Vie*  Prmldsnt.  thm  committee  facte  that 
adeqnata  protactlon  abould  ba  provldad  for 
ttaa  Vloa  Pnatda&t  and  that  his  wtehm  tn 

niaint)«tltm  with  auch  pvotactton  ahoukl  ba 
ra^Mctad.    Whan  PubUc  Law  87-«»  waa  an- 

actad.  tha  former  Chief  of  tba  Sacret  Serv- 
ice estimated  that  the  annual  coat  of  this 
protection  would  be  approximately  tlOO.OOO. 
Tha  amount  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee would  allow  auch  protection  aa  may  be 
neceeaary.  and  In  the  event  additional  aganU 
are  needed  to  provide  adequaU  protection 
for  tha  Vice  President  during  hla  travela, 
either  within  the  United  Statea  or  overseas, 
certainly  the  Secret  Service  should  draw  on 
its  entire  resources  in  order  to  provide  what- 
ever protection  la  considered  to  be  advisable 
under  tha  drcumstanoaa.  The  use  of  Secret 
^rvlce  aganta  atotlonad  in  localltlea  which 
are  vteltad  by  tha  V|ca  Prealdant.  of  course, 
should  ba  used  In  proCacting  the  Vice  Preal- 
deot  when  ha  vlaita  such  locatlona. 

In  other  words  If  he  goes  to  San  Fran- 
cisco they  should  use  the  agents  they 
have  In  San  Prancisco  rather  than  send 
a  large  group  of  agrats  from  here. 

Two  were  assigned  to  be  with  him  at 
all  times.  That  means  that  to  have  2 
regular  agents  on  the  Job  at  all  times  it 
requires  10  personnel,  because  we  have 
5  for  each  agent  on  account  of  the 
changes  In  shifts.  hoUdays  and  the  time 
that  these  agents  are  off. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    Mr.    Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

»lr.  GARY.  I  Shan  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.    McCORMACK.    The   gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  stated  chronologically 
the  historical  facts.    The  Vice  President 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill  maUny 
it  compulsory  that  he  be  given  protection 
by  the  Secret  Service-   If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  his  own  way  now  he  would  not 
want  them.    There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  unfortunate  publicity  attarhfd  to  Vbe 
situation.      Every   omph^f   would   be 
made  to  show  the  position  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  which  has  been  clear  and 
distinct  all  the  time.    I  can  remember 
some  years  ago  when  I  was  t^in^y  wittx 
a  President  of  the  United  States,  chat- 
ting with  him  on  some  matter,  something 
about  the'  Secret  Service  came  up.    That 
particular  President  said  to  me:  "John, 
the   only   one   in  connection  with  my 
safety  who  can  tell  me  what  I  ah^n  do 
and  what  I  shaD  not  do.  will  not  do,  is 
the  Secret  Service.     They  cmn  tell  me 
what  I  should  do  and  what  I  should  not 
do.    It  Is  the  law  and  I  have  got  to  obey 
it."    The  Vice  President  Is  in  the  same 
situation.     The  law  is  on  the  statute 
books;  it  Is  identically  the  same  as  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

If  anjrthing  happens  in  the  future— 
and  may  Ood  forbid — the  record  is  clear 
if  any  error  has  been  made  as  to  whether 
adequate  protection  has  been  provided, 
and  the  report  of  the  committee  takes 
issue  with  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice, then  the  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  QART.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  eontributioa 

There  is  a  popular  song,  I  beheve.  that 
"The  Secret  Service  Makes  Me  Nervous." 
I  can  understand  that  this  wouM  be  true 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Vlee  Presi- 
dent. I  think  It  would  make  me  nervous 
to  have  them  around  me  all  the  time. 
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The  next  item  Is  the  White  House 
Police.  There  we  have  a  substantial  In- 
crease, but  that  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  transferred  to  the  White  BoiMe 
Pbllce  Jurisdiction  over  the  entire  Ezeca- 
tlve  Ofllee  Building  where  imprntaat 
strategic  agencies  have  their  crfBees  and 
highly  classified  documents  are  kept  It 
has  been  guarded  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices  Administration,  but  we  thought  the 
White  House  PoMce  were  better  quaUfled 
to  guard  that  building  than  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  next  is  the  Guard  Force.  There 
is  very  llttie  change  in  that-HpracticaUy 
none.  Most  of  the  addition  U  for  in- 
crease in  salary. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Has  the  gentleman  fln- 
istied  his  discusskm  of  title  I? 
Mr.  GARY.    Yea. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  it  has  been  a 
very  clear,  forthright  statement,  azvi  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  present- 
ing it  so  well  to  the  House. 
Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  wonder  if  the  facts  are 
available  or  if  the  gentleman  can  pin- 
point the  amount  of  numey  in  title  I 
for  traveling? 

'  Mr.  GARY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
the  gentleman  that  information.  I  do 
have  it  available  right  here. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
rather  wait  and  put  a  UUe  in  at  the  end 
of  his  discussion? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  think  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, because  the  figures  I  have  here  eover 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.     WIU  the  gentleman  do 
that  before  he  concludes  his  remarks? 
Mr.  GARY.    I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
We  come  now  to  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment    They  requested  $4,076,904.- 
000.    That  Is  a  lot  of  money.    Our  com- 
mittee is  recommending  $4. $86  million. 
I^t  me  say.  like  the  rest  of  you  I  have 
received  telegrams  sUtlng  that  we  have 
wrecked    the   Post    Ofllee   Department. 
That  cut  In  the  Post  Ofllee  Department, 
as  I  pcHnted  out  a  few  moments  ago.  Is 
only  l.»  percent  as  compared  with  2.45 
percent  lor  the  enthe  Wll,  and  4.1  per- 
cent for  the  Treasury  Department 

They  tell  you  It  will  result  in  cutting 
off  a  lot  of  employees,  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  reduce  employees;  and.  in 
addition  to  that,  none  of  them  will  be 
able  to  get  their  pay  Increase.  I  say  to 
you  unqualifiedly  that  is  not  true. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  as  I 
said  In  the  beginning,  that  this  is  an 
economy  budget.  We  have  cut  It  as 
much  as  we  thought  It  could  stand  We 
have  cut  It  $91,964,000.  but  they  do  not 
teU  you  that  we  Increased  It  $227,539,000 
over  last  year. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  asked -for 
9,650  additional  employees.  Now,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  off  some  of  those 
employees  to  meet  this  budget;  they  are 
new  employees.  It  Is  not  going  to  affect 
the  (dd  employees.  We  could  not  stop 
the  iiKrease  In  pay  If  we  wanted  to.  and 
we  certainly  do  not  want  to.  That  has 
been  voted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    It  has  got  to  be  paid.     So,  this 
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budget  today  would  not  affect  that  in 
any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Now,  I  wUl  say  this.  Year  before  last 
the  Post  Ofllee  Department  came  hi  with 
an  estimated  volume  Increase.  During 
World  War  n,  we  thought  the  postal  vol- 
ume was  at  a  peak,  and  we  expected  after 
the  war  to  see  it  go  down.  Instead  of 
going  down,  it  has  gone  up  every  single 
year  since  World  War  n.  They  estimate 
this  Increase  and,  of  course,  the  more 
volume  they  have,  the  inore  employees 
they  have  to  have  and  the  more  it  costs 
to  handle  the  mall.  They  came  before 
our  committee  2  years  ago  with  an  esti- 
mated Increase  in  volume  of  4.9  percent. 
Our  committee  said  "We  think  that  is 
too  high."  so  we  recommended  2.9  per- 
cent It  went  over  to  the  other  body, 
uid  they  made  it  3.0  percent,  and  that 
was  the  amount  finally  agreed  upon. 
Last  year  they  came  in  again  with  an 
estimate  of  4.9  percent.  We  cut  it  to 
2.9  percent  Hie  Senate  raised  it  to  3  9 
percent.  Then,  while  we  were  having  all 
of  that  discussion  last  year  as  to  where 
the  committees  were  going  to  meet  and 
who  was  going  to  preside,  the  Postmas- 
ter General  came  in  and  said.  "We  over- 
estimated our  volume  for  last  year.  We 
think  now  the  estimated  volume  instead 
of  4  J  Is  going  to  be  between  2.9  and  3.3 
percent;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  it  Is  going 
to  be  2.9  percent."  And.  that  is  what 
It  was.  and  they  turned  back  $30  mil- 
lion to  the  Treasury.  Then  he  said,  "We 
do  not  need  the  money  for  this  year  also, 
because  we  think  the  volume  is  overesti- 
mated,'  so  we  settied  on  the  2.9  percent. 
This  year,  althoiigh  they  are  not  tinn- 
ing anything  back  Into  the  Treasury, 
they  have  absorbed  $58  million  of  the 
pay  Increase  for  1963.  Now.  that  is  a 
remarkable  showing  and  I  congratulate 
them  for  It  Frankly,  they  have  finally 
come  to  our  figures,  and  their  figure  this 
year  Is  based  on  a  3.5-percent  increase 
In  volume,  which  is  our  2  J  percent  plus 
0.6  percent  that  they  estimated  for  the 
2  additional  days  in  1964. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  effect,  the  genUe- 
man is  saying  that  tf  we  had  not  in- 
creased the  salaries,  they  could  have 
turned  back  $58  million  out  of  last  year's 
appropriation? 

Mr.  GARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  GARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  we  were  sub- 
jected to  Just  about  as  much  criticism 
last  year  for  making  adjustments  as  we 
are  this  year;  Is  that  not  a  statement  of 
fact? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  telegrams  I  have 
been  receiving  talk  about  a  cut  of  $100 
million.  Of  course,  that  la  greater  than 
the  total  cut  for  the  department.    The 


total  is  only  about  $91  million.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  GARY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  U  It  not  true  that  the 
cut  in  operations  is  considerably  less 
than  that?  The  cut  In  the  Bureau  of 
Operations  is  only  $69  million? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  cut  in  the  Bureau  of 
Operations  Is  $69,814,000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  this  cut  would  actually 
amount  to  less  than  1  percent  if  it  is 
related  to  the  entire  bill  ? 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes;  or  related  to  their 
eslhnate  which  was  $3.9  billion — $3,959,- 
814.000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  five-eighths  of  1  percent,  someone 
tells  me  at  the  table  here. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  not  that  good  a 
mathematician. 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  am  not  either. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  not  a  mathema- 
tician, and  never  have  been. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  the  record  ought  to 
show  that  in  the  field  of  operations  the 
cut  was  only  $69  million. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  one  thing  I  have  tried  to  conceal 
all  my  life  Is  my  marks  in  school  in 
mathematics. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Because 
some  of  us  have  been  very  discontented 
and  really  gravely  concerned  with  this 
cut.  those  of  us  on  the  Conunlttee  on 
Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  are  pro- 
posing to  present  at  the  proper  time  an 
amendment  to  restore  these  cuts.  The 
amendment  will  be  presented  at  the 
appropriate  time  by  the  ranking  majority 
mnnber,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Morrison}. 

I  thought  It  would  be  well  to  give  notice 
of  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GARY.  WeU.  sir.  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  adopt  it.  But  of  course, 
we  have  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
House  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  know  this  is  reiterating 
Just  what  the  genUeman  has  said,  but 
the  actual  decrease  in  the  Post  Offlce 
Department  is  $91  million  from  the  total 
amount  of  the  request? 

Mr.  GARY.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is,  however,  an  in- 
crease of  $227  million  above  last  year's 
appropriations  ? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And  the  appropriation 
for  last  year  covered  some  unusual  things 
which  happened  or  they  would  have  had 
money  to  turn  back;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  genUeman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  This  decrease  will  not 
affect  any  present  permanent  employee 
of  the  Poet  Offlce  Department? 

Mr.  GARY.    Absohitely  it  will  not. 


Mr.  HALEY.  And.  further,  in  1962 
the  Post  Office  Departnaent  had  an  in- 
crease of  something  over  6.000  employ- 
ees? Now  they  are  already  in  here,  and 
this  will  not  affect  them  in  any  way 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  GARY.    Absolutely  it  will  not. 

Mr.  HALEY.  So  the  people  who  are 
screaming  about  this  thing  and  putting 
out  misinformation  to  the  effect  that 
this  is  going  to  cause  a  decrease  in  on- 
ployment  in  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
are  absolutely  wrong.  There  Is  not  one 
present  employee  of  the  Post  Offlce  De- 
partment who  will  lose  his  or  her  Job  if 
this  present  proposal  Is  oiacted? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  postal  clerks  knew  anj^thing  about 
this  reduction  until  about  65  hours  ago. 
It  is  somewhat  siu-prising  to  me  that 
they  have  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
as  to  what  the  effect  would  be  In  such  a 
short  period  of  time.  I  am  not  being  sar- 
castic. However,  the  telegrams  which 
I  have  received  certainly  indicate  that 
they  believe  they  have  far  more  knowl- 
edge about  this  matter  than  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  know  if  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  received  any  of  those 
telegrams? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  certainly  have. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield  further,  I  wonder  what  prompted 
the  telegrams  to  come  In  during  this 
short  period  of  65  hoiu-s  after  the  com- 
mittee worked  its  will. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  have  been  receiving 
them  and  I  have  answered  them  by  tell- 
ing them  just  exactly  idiat  I  have  told 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  here  today. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUonan  yidd? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  Bureau  of  Operations,  I 
come  from  a  very  rapidly  expanding  area. 
Is  It  the  opinion  (rf  the  gentleman  that 
the  reduction  which  the  committee  has 
made  in  the  request  will  not  affect  the 
Department  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  for  the  Department 
to  extend  service  where  it  is  called  for? 

Mr.  GARY.  It  certainly  wHl  not,  in  my 
judgment,  keep  them  from  extending 
services.  Of  course,  to  what  extent  it 
might  Interfere  with  It,  I  have  stated  in 
the  very  beginning  that  this  is  an  econ- 
omy budget  and  It  may  curtail  their  ex- 
tensions to  some  extent. 

I  could  not  say  to  the  genUonan,  and 
I  want  to  be  perfectly  honest  about  it, 
that  It  would  not  ciutail  extensions  to 
some  extent.  We  refrained  from  telling 
them  where  they  would  have  to  cut  in 
any  place.  In  addition  to  that  they  have 
the  authority  to  transfer  from  one  ap- 
propriation to  the  other.  Therefore,  If 
they  run  short  In  one  appropriation  they 
can  transfer  from  another  appropriation. 
They  have  greater  latitude  in  the  use  of 
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their  funds  than  any  acrency  in  the  en- 
tire Oovemment.  with  the  poaelble  excep- 
tion of  the  azmed  aenrloeB.  Ithinkthey 
can  lire  adeguatriy  with  this  budget. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  0OLTON.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman  wiU  yield  further,  where  there  is 
a  real  need  for  extensions  it  is  the  gen- 
Ueman's  feeling  that  the  service  can  be 
extended? 

Mr.  OARY.  Yes,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
where  there  is  a  real  need  for  It  it  can  be 
extended. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And.  of  course,  we 
have  a  record  in  this  committee  of  being 
extremely  fair.  When  this  bill  goes  to 
the  other  body,  in  all  probability,  if  those 
who  are  presently  ccMnplainlng  could 
make  a  case  that  we  have  cut  it  a  few 
million  too  much  it  can.  and  always  has 
been,  reinstated.  That  Is  the  record, 
is  It  not? 
Mr.  GARY.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  this  committee 
has  a  record  of  being  extremely  fair.  In 
a  few  Instances.  In  the  17  years  that  the 
gentleman  has  been  on  this  committee, 
the  committee  has  made  cuts,  perhaps  a 
little  bit  too  deep,  but  then  we  readily 
made  available  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation so  that  the  service  would  not  be 
disrupted. 
Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 

bragging  at  all 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Am  I  not  making  a 
statement  of  fact? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is 
a  Member  of  this  House  that  has  the 
interest  of  the  Post  Office  at  heart  more 
than  I  do. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  and  that  is  why  I  asked 
that  qiiestion.  There  are  two  other 
stages — the  other  side  and  then  the  con- 
ference. And  then  if  it  is  found  that  we 
have  cut  a  little  bit  too  deeply,  which  I 
do  not  believe,  adjustments  can  be  made 
at  a  later  time.  Always  there  is  a  sup- 
plemental iM>proprlation  that  can  be  ap- 
proved if  it  is  found  that  we  have  made 
a  mistake.  But  may  I  say  that  the  rec- 
ord is  abundantly  clear  that  the  esti- 
mates of  the  gentleman  frtxn  Virginia 
have  alwajTs  been  more  accurate  than 
those  of  the  Post  Office  DeiMutment. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  estimates  of  the  sub- 
committee, not  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  shaU  accept  that— 
the  subcommittee.  But  is  not  that  a 
statement  of  fact? 

Mr.  GARY.    It  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  assure  the 
House  that  if  this  cut  stands  it  will  in 
no  way  affect  adversely  within-grade 
step  pay  increases  that  are  required  by 
law. 

Mr.  GARY.  We  cannot  affect  those. 
Those  are  fixed  by  law.  There  is  no 
way  we  can  change  that. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     Precisely. 
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Mr.  GARY.  We  could  not  change 
them  if  we  wanted  to.  and  we  do  not 
want  to  change  them.  Congress  has 
acted  on  that  We  have  no  disposition 
to  change  that  and  we  could  not  do  so 
if  we  wanted  to. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    At  the  rtsk  of  repe- 
tition, this  does  not  involve  any  layoff 
or  discharge  of  present  employees? 
Mr.  GARY.    Absolutely  not. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    May  I  ask  one  oth- 
er question  and  that  is  whether  since 
this  report  became  public,  the  gentle- 
man has  had  any  commimlcation  from 
the  Post  Office  Department  protesting 
this? 
Mr.  GARY.    No,  sir. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Then  is  it  not  pass- 
ing strange.  I  wlU  ask  the  gentleman, 
that  we  have   this  barrage   of   propa- 
ganda from  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployee  organizations?    The   gentleman 
does  not  need  to  answer  this  question  If 
he  does  not  want  to,  or  if  he  does  not 
know  the  answer,  but  I  wonder  whether 
the  employee  unions  are  now  acting  as 
spokesmen  for  the  Department? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  have  no  Information 
concerning  the  telegrams  that  were  sent 
except  those  that  were  received  in  my 
office  and  I  have  answered  ttioee.  Mem- 
bers have  told  me  that  they  have  had 
telegrams  and  I  have  tried  to  give  them 
the  information  so  that  they  could  an- 
swer them. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  there  is  a  valid  protest  from  the  De- 
partment, that  is  a  management  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  DULSKI.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
Mr.  GARY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  DULSKI.    When  the  subcommit- 
tee was  considering  this  apprcnniatlon. 
did  they  consider  the  $163  million  defi- 
ciency appropriation   which  is  pending 
at  the  present  time? 
Mr.  GARY.    Yes.  shr;  we  did. 
Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  BARRY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 
presentation,  but  I  think  he  is  also  sen- 
sitive to  the  fact  that  the  public  has 
been  recently  taxed  1  cent  on  first-class 
mail  and  are  expecting  better  service 
from  the  Post  Office  Department.    The 
question   is    whether   they   are   paying 
more  for  the  service  than  they  are  get- 
ting.   I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can 
tell  us  whether  there  will  be  any  ciu-- 
tallment  in  present  plans  for  same-day 
delivery  that  were  inaugiirated  in  this 
city  and  in  other  cities  by  virtue  of  the 
cut  that  is  now  being  proposed?    That 
is  question  No.  1.    No.  2.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
there  would  be  any  curtailment  in  the 
proposed  building  plans  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  with  regard  to  new  post 
offices  or  the  machinery  within  the  poet 
offices? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  curtailment  in  the  service. 
It  was  not  the  intention  of  our  commit- 
tee to  cut  to  a  point  that  would  result  in 
curtailment  of  service.  Insofar  as  the 
building  program  is  concerned.  I  can- 
not answer  that.    We  asked  for  various 


increases  \n  rent,  and  what  the  effect  of 
those  programs  would  be  and  of  their 
commitments  on  present  programs 

The  sUtement  has  been  made  that 
this  bill  does  not  oov«r  present  commit- 
ments. If  that  is  true,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Poet  Office  Department  because  we 
did  not  have  that  information  before  us 
Mr.  BARRY.  There  U  a  $7  miUlon 
reduction  in  plans. 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes.  We  reduced  an 
along  the  line.  We  felt  that  time  lias 
come  to  economize. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr    PASSMAN.    Is  it  not  true,  not- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  postal  rates  effective 
as  of  this  January,  it  is  now  estimated 
that  in  fiscal  1964  we  will  have  a  gross 
operating  deficit  of  $554  million? 
Mr.  GARY.     Yes,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.     That  gives  an  idea  of 
the  cost  of  expanded  service. 
Mr.  GARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  My  understanding  is 
that  $450  million  of  that  $500  million  of 
which  the  gentleman  is  speaking  would 
be  allowed  for  public  service,  but  it  would 
be  only  a  real  operating  deficit  of  some- 
thing over  $100  million  for  the  Poet 
Office  Department. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  think  it  is  allowed  for 
public  service  that  is  not  public  service 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
deficit.  You  are  following  the  new  for- 
mula to  offset  a  deficit.  You  can  offset 
a  trillion-doUar  deficit  if  you  follow  this 
formula. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  right  The  gen- 
tleman is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  In  the  discussion  today, 
frequently  the  comment  has  been  made 
that  the  committee  has  cut  so  much.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  the 
committee  has  not  cut  bpuck  anything  ; 
you  have  merely  slightly  reduced  the 
requests  for  increased  funds  over  last 
year.  FV)r  example.  In  connection  with 
the  Inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  BoLTOif],  the  report  shows  that 
while  there  was  a  reduction  of  $69  mil- 
lion for  operations,  there  is  an  increase 
of  $188  million  for  operations  over  the 
amount  provided  last  year.  So  there  is 
not  a  cut  at  all — no  reduction  for  opera- 
tions but  an  increase  of  $188  million  over 
the  current  year.  It  is  merely  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Increase  requested  over  last 
year. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

I  have  been  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  17  years,  and  I  have  never 
yet  made  a  cut  in  an  appropriatiori  bill 
that  I  can  remember  that  I  was. not 
accused  of  wrecking  the  operations. 

I  have  wrecked  more  programs,  prob- 
ably, than  any  Member  of  Congress,  but 
they  are  all  still  running,  liiey  are  the 
healthiest  wrecked  programs  that  I  ever 
saw.  I  think  if  we  wrecked  a  few  more 
of  them  in  that  way  we  would  be  better 
off. 
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Let  me  say  in  addition  to  this  we  have 
made  some  appropriatloos  hare  for  tha 
Executive  Ofl&ce  of  the  President,  but  w« 
made  veiy  little  cut  in  those  because  we 
have  three  separate  and  aqual  branches 
of  the  Government  and  it  has  been  onxc 
policy  to  let  the  President  run  his  own 
office  as  be  sees  fit  We  think  that  as 
the  head  of  an  independent  ^jod  equal 
branch  of  the  Government  he  is  priv- 
ileged to  do  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yieldl 

Mr.  GARY,  t  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  outstanding  Job  they 
have  performed  on  this  budget  and  the 
many  budgets  in  the  past.  I  must  say 
In  all  fairness  that  about  4  years  ago 
when  the  committee  made  a  cut  in  the 
Post  Office  budget  I  was  convinced  that 
the  oommlttee  had  gone  too  far,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  and  I  took  the  fioor  against 
some  of  the  cuts.  I  did  not  prevail 
however.  The  Post  Office  operated  very 
well  with  those  cuts. 

I  would  like  to  get  some  legislative  in- 
tent here  on  the  Secret  Service  so  that 
the  record  will  be  clear.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  the  committee  now  to  provide  the 
Vice  President  with  2  Secret  Service  men 
around  the  clock,  in  all.  10  Secret  Service 
men? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  budget  request  for 
the  Secret  Service  was  for  76  additional 
personnel  including  36  agents  and  1  cleric 
for  the  protection  of  the  Vice  President 

We  allowed  30  additional  employees. 
10  for  the  Vice  President  and  specifically 
stated  that  the  other  20  were  allowed  for 
the  tremendous  increase  we  are  havinc 
in  coimterfeit  cases.  Tliey  enforce  the 
counterfeiting  laws  and  they  needed 
some  additional  personnel  to  enforce  the 
laws  against  counterfeiting  and  forging 
of  Government  checks  and  we  specif- 
ically stated  in  our  report  that  20  addi- 
tional employees  are  allowed  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  other  words,  these  10 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Vice  President 
and  if  I  understand  It  correctly,  if  he 
takes  a  trip  someplace  in  the  United 
States  and  he  needs  more  to  protect  him. 
they  will  be  taken  from  the  field:  and  if 
he  takes  a  trtp  overseas,  they  win  be 
taken  from  the  field  to  protect  him  in 
those  places. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Of  course,  the  two  who  are  assigned 
to  him  will  travel  with  him  anywhere  he 
goes.  They  wiU  be  with  him  all  the 
time,  but  for  additional  protection  in 
out  of  the  district  areas,  they  will  rely 
on  other  personnel  in  that  district 
Overseas  we  fdt  we  should  give  him  un- 
limited power  because  we  dp  not  want 
to  assume  the  responsibility  fbr  the  Vice 
President  when  he  is  traveling  overseas. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chahrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  would  like  to  leave  some 
time  for  other  members  of  my  oommlt- 
tee. I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  Just  wanted  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  he  was  planning  to 


put  in  the  Rbooso,  at  the  ocmolusion  of 
his  remarks,  the  figures  on  traveL 

Mr.  GABY.  I  have  these  figures.  lam 
glad  the  gentleman  suggested  it 

For  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
figure    for    travel    for    the    Secretary's 


Ofnae  is  $61,000  for  1962.  $60,000  in  1963 
and  $62,000  in  1964. 

The  total  for  the  Treasury  Department 
is  $24,655,000  for  1962.  $29.S28,000  for 
1963  and  $33,023,000  for  1M4. 

The  complete  figiu-ee  are  as  follows: 


Tbeasurt — Post  Optice  and  Executive  Office  Biix. 

Travel 


IVeasury  DepMtment: 

Secretary 'I  Offloe 

Bureau  of  AoooonU 

Disburaement 

Customs 

Mtat     „ 

Norootlos 

Public  Debt 

CoMt  Oowd  opwktknu 

Aoquliltian,  ooosmicUoa  and  ImprovaoMnts. 

RflMrre  tramlng 

Internal  Revenue  BerTtee 

Treajiurer  of  United  States 

Secret  Dm  » Ice: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

White  Hoose  VtMoe 

Guard  loroe 


IM2  actual     IQOS  cetlmate  1M4  estimate 


Total.  Treaanry  DepaitmaBt. 

IMS  OTer  IMS 

19M  ov«  1068 


Poet  OrUcr  Department: 

Admin  Ifltratkin 

Reaear«b  and  dcTelopment. 

OperaUoDS. 

Transportatton 

Faculties 

Plant  and  equipment 


Total.  Post  Offloe. 
196S  over  1983. 
1M4  over  1063. 


Executive  Offlee  of  the  Pnddent: 

White  HooM  Offloe 

Special  protects 

Borean  of  the  Bodffst 

Council  of  Economic  AdTlaen. 
Security  Council 


Toul,  EzecatlTc  OtBce  of  the  Pnaldeot. 

1963  over  IM3 

1964  oyer  I96S 


Inden(in>Ic>nt  acendsa: 

TaxOoort 

IntettoftnmmtMi  RelaUons  Commlssinn. 
Labor  Manacsmant  Coounlttae 


Total,  kidapendant  acencles. 

19S8oTerlS62 

1964  OTer  1961 


Grand  total 

1963  over  1963. 

1964  over  1963. 


15, 


$61,000 
6,000 

on,  000 
791,000 

41,000 
382,000 
490,000 
993,000 

86,000 
847,000 
074,000 

10,000 

623.000 
2.000 


34.8S&,000 


1,906.000 

129,000 

17,263,000 


26,000 


21,886,00p 


21,000 

200,000 

106,000 

10.000 

8,000 


351,000 


67,000 
20,000 
12,000 


80,000 


46,481,000 


4A4.000 
2,000 


360,000 

$62,090 

8,000 

8.000 

ee^ooo 

61.000 

780,000 

067,000 

40.000 

40.000 

312,  «00 

347.000 

488.000 

637,000 

7.141.000 

7,465,000 

132.800 

178,000 

•24,000 

1,4)18,000 

18,894.000 

21,677.000 

18,000 

13.000 

644.000 
9.000 


20,823.000 
-M.«)8,000 


4,888,000 

200,000 
17,88^000 


85,000 


22,717,000 
+1,831,000 


25,080 
347,000 
126,000 

10,000 
8,000 


615,000 
+IKO0O 


29,000 
88,800 


119,000 
+«0t860 


82,874,000 
+«,1«,800 


38,023,000 


-1-3.700,000 


4.727,000 

284,000 

18,620,000 


45,000 


23,685,000 


-«-96B,000 


25,000 

347.000 

135,000 

10.000 

12,000 


020,000 


-1-14.000 


88.000 
23.000 
40.000 


116,000 
-4.066 
•7,882,000 
"+«."«78.'666 


Mr.  GARY.  I  might  call  the  gentle- 
man's attention  to  this,  that  the  1963 
amount  was  $4,660,000  over  1962.  We 
have  been  lookliig  into  this  item  and  urg- 
ing them  to  keep  it  down  and  try  to 
hold  it  down.  As  a  result,  in  1964  there 
was  only  a  $3,700,000  increase.  There  is 
an  increase,  but  the  Increase  was  less 
ttum  the  year  before. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  does  show  that  travel- 
ing is  increasing  from  year  to  year  in 
the  executive  departmoit. 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes,  travel  is  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  but  the  same  situation 
exists  in  substance  in  the  Post  Oflice 
Department. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chah-- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  desire  to  compliment  my  colleague 
from  Virginia  on  the  bill  he  has  brought 
to  the  floor  today.  I  happen  to  know 
that  he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time. 


energy,  and  work  on  the  details  of  this 
bill;  and  I  am  sure  he  has  not  brought 
in  here  any  cuts  that  the  Department 
cannot  well  stand  and  absorb.  I  do  hope 
that,  with  the  work  he  antf  his  committee 
have  done  on  this  bill,  the  House  will 
sustain  the  reasonable  cuts  that  have 
been  made  in  this  aivroprlatlon. 

Everybody  talks  about  cutting  appro- 
priations. This  is  going  to  be  one  op- 
portunity where  you  will  have  the 
chance  to  resist  some  presstire  that  is  be- 
ing brought  on  you,  as  we  all  know,  by 
different  minority  grotips.  I  do  hope 
that  my  friend  from  ^Hrginla,  if  any 
amendment  increasing  the  Mil  Is  adopt- 
ed, will  demand  a  rollcall  vote  and  put 
the  Members  on  record. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  certainly  will  ask  for 
a  rollcall  vote  on  any  amendments  in- 
creasing the  amount. 

Mr.  GAIUINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 
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lir.  OATHZNOa.    I  know  the  gentle- 
m«n  Js  Ured.  for  he  has  been  on  his  feet 
more  than  an  hour  MrpiAin^wg  this  bill. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  and  his  sub- 
committee tor  the  qilendid  job  they  have 
done.   I  espeeially  want  to  say  they  have 
done  a  fine  Job  in  providing  the  machin- 
ery to  ctirb  the  distribution  of  salacious 
material,  and  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  the  gentleman  would  care  to 
make  a  little  statement  In  that  regard. 
Mr.  OARY.     We  allowed  the  budget 
•  request.    We  went  Into  that  very  fuUy. 
It  is  a  terrible  situation.     We  allowed 
the  full  request  both  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Customs  Biu-eau. 
They  are  working  together  on  it  and  to- 
gether we  hope   they  will  succeed   in 
eUminating  or  at  least  curtailing  It.    It 
Is  a  very  difficult  situation  now  because 
the  offenders  are  using  first -class  mail 
to  send  out  their  advertising   matter. 
They  get  lists  of  the  youth  attending 
camps  in  this  country  or  schools.    They 
will  send  a  letter  by  flrst-class  mall  and 
enclose   some    salacious   material,    and 
say:  "We  have  much  worse  than  this. 
Just  send  us  $5  and  we  will  send  it  to 
you."    Of  course  no  one  can  open  flrst- 
class  mall  except  upon  authorization  of 
the  addressee,  and  the  use  of  flrst-class 
mail  complicates  the  problem.    But  all 
concerned  are  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  curtail  it.    We  are  working  assidu- 
ously at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  pass  our 
bill  without  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  consiuned  1  hour  and 
17  minutes. 

Mr.     PILLION.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PnUON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cur with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
in  his  accurate  analysis  of  this  bill. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  the  pres- 
ent reductions  proposed  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  reasonably  good  bill. 
The  reduction  of  $150  million  is  a  sub- 
stantial cut.  It  is  not  irresponsible.  It 
is  fully  supported  by  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee. 

In  the  markup  of  this  bill,  the  sub- 
committee had  to  keep  In  mind  the  fact 
that  these  two  departments,  the  Poet 
Office  and  the  Treasury  are  the  major 
revenue-prodxicing  agencies  of  our  Oov- 
emment.  Reducing  their  operating 
costs  requires  delicate  and  skillful  sur- 
gery. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  respects  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  He  presided 
over  the  hearings  with  impartiality,  pa- 
tience, dignity  and  great  wisdom. 

I  consider  it  my  duty  to  publicly  ac- 
knowledge the  substantial  contributions 
made  by  my  associates,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  the  gen- 
tleman from  C^lahoma  [Mr.  Stkko],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CONTil,  In  improving  this  bill.  Their 
searching  questions  and  valuable  sug- 
gestions not  only  helped  to  reduce  the 
budget  recommendatioiis,  but  will  also 
result  in  better,  more  efficient  manage- 
ment by  these  departments. 
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Mr.  Gunnels,  of  the  staff,  deserves  spe- 
cial mention.  His  cooperation  has  been 
most  hdpful  to  the  committee. 


vs.     nLTBB     AWO     MIlfT     CATACRT     •HOBTAOBS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  propose  to  re- 
state the  reductions  recommended  in  the 
Treasury  Department  appropriations. 

But  there  is  one  item  in  the  Treasury 
appropriation  that  warrants  our  most 
serious  attention  and  deliberation.  I  re- 
fer to  the  appropriation  for  the  opera- 
tion of  our  mints  In  Denver  and  Philadel- 
phia. Those  Items  involve  basic  flscal 
and  monetary  policies. 

Our  Government  is  faced  with  an  im- 
minent, highly  explosive  monetary  cri- 
sis. This  crisis  arises  from  a  double 
squeeze  upon  our  coinage  operations. 

First.  We  are  faced  with  a  critical  lack 
of  manufacturing  capacity  to  produce 
sufficient  coins  to  meet  the  public  de- 
mand. 

Second.  Our  Government  lacks  suffi- 
cient silver  stock  to  meet  the  legal  silver 
requirements  for  the  redemption  of  our 
dollar  certiflcates.  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  the  requirements  for  silver  coinage. 

COnfAOS     8TTPPLT     CAXTSn 

There  is  a  noticeable  shortage  of  coins 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  have  been  rationing  coins 
to  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
mints'  inventories  of  coins  are  exhausted. 
Some  firms  in  various  cities  have  had  to 
resort  to  paper  script  to  relieve  the  short- 
ages. 

This  is  a  most  unhealthy  and  danger- 
ous psychological  condition. 

The  causes  for  Uiis  abnormal  demand 
for  coins  are  as  follows : 

First.  An  increased  irxdiistrial  demand 
for  silver. 

Second.  The  increasing  number  of 
vending  machines. 
Third.  An  expanding  economy. 
Fourth.  There  is  a  definite  process  of 
speculative  hocu-ding  of  silver  coins,  and 
hedging  against  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar. 

Fifth.  A  fear  of  inflation  and  growing 
lack  of  public  confidence  in  the  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  of  this  Nation, 
conr  PSODucnoN  aitd  imrr  capacxtt 
The  alarming  increased  demand  for 
coins  is  Illustrated  by  these  mint  produc- 
tion figures  : 

Our  coin  production  for  the  years  1955- 
59  averaged  1 .56  billion  pieces. 

In  fiscal  1962.  our  production  Jumped 
to — more  than  doubled — 3.46  billion 
pieces. 

For  fiscal  1964.  our  budget  called  for  a 
prospective  production  of  3.3  billion 
pieces. 

The  UtUe  report,  of  February  11. 1963, 
on  mint  capacity  and  expected  coin  re- 
quirements, projected  a  1964  requirement 
of  3.3  blUion  pieces. 

The  demand  for  coins  has  Increased  so 
fast  that,  within  the  last  month  and 
one-half,  since  February  11.  1963.  the 
poin  requirement  has  been  increased  to 
4.1  billion  pieces  for  1964.  The  Uttle 
report  is  already  obsolete,  lliat  is  how 
fast  our  coinage  system  has  deteriorated. 
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If  the  Denver   mint  operates  three 
shifts  a  day.  6  days  a  week,  and  the  Phll-i 


adelphla  mint  operates  three  shifts  a 
day.  5  days  a  week,  it  will  be  ntp-and- 
tuck  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  pro. 
duce  the  4.1  billion  coins  that  will  be 
needed  for  fiscal  1964. 

These  are  maximum  capacities.  The 
ideal  operation  for  efficiency  is  two  shifts 
a  day.  5  days  a  week.  We  lack  a  reserve 
capacity  If  there  is  a  further  accelera- 
tion in  the  demand  for  coins. 

I.K0ISI.AT10N    rom    MXW    MINT 

There  is  now  pending  in  this  Congress 
a  Treasury-sponsored  bill  to  authorise 
the  construction  of  a  new  mint.  This 
mint  will  probably  replace  the  antiquated 
high-cost  minting  facilities  at  Philadel- 
phia.  This  new  mint  is  needed  aiul 
should  be  built.  But.  a  critical  time 
element  is  involved. 

From  the  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, there  will  be  protracted  nego- 
tiations for  a  site.  There  are  develop- 
ment  and  engineering  design  problems 
involved.  The  target  date  for  construc- 
tion comjrietlon  and  manufacturing 
readiness  for  a  new  mint  is  4  to  6  years 
away. 

This  new  mmt  will  not  solve  the  crisis 
that  exists  today. 

The  subcommittee  took  two  steps  to 
alleviate  the  lack  of  coin  manufacturing 
capacity. 

First.  This  bill  provides  an  astonish- 
ing small  appropriation  of  $125,000,  and 
directs  the  mint  officials  to  put  into 
operation  an  annealing  fiimace  at  the 
Denver  mmt.  This  furnace  is  on  hand, 
a  leftover  from  the  San  Francisco  mint. 
This  simple  operation  will  increase 
our  coin  production  capacity  by  400  mil- 
lion coins  a  srear  at  practically  no  cost 
at  all.  A  10-pereent  increase  of  capacity 
will  be  produced  over  the  present  com- 
bined capacities  of  both  the  Denver  and 
Philadelphia  mints.  The  new  maximum 
capacity  will  be  increased  to  4.5  billion 
a  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  PILLION.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  $125,000  is  to  step  up  pro- 
duction at  the  Denver  mint  at  the  pres- 
ent Ume. 
Mr.  PILLION.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  It  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  plan 
that  the  Treasury  Department  may  have 
as  to  any  buildings  that  may  be  con- 
structed under  8.  872  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to. 

Mr.  PILLION.  This  is  to  meet  an  im- 
mediate critical  situation  to  increase  the 
production  of  coins  in  the  next  6  months 
or  year.  The  Philadelphia  mint  or  pro- 
posed new  mint,  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
at  Philadelphia  or  not,  or  any  other 
place.  Is  a  long-range  increase  of  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  was 
evidenced  by  the  statement  made  on  page 
528  of  the  hearings  when  we  were  croes- 
examlnlng  the  director  of  the  mint,  Miss 
Adams,  when  she  said : 

That  U  very  practical  If  you  caji  guaran- 
tee to  us  they  wlU  not  decide  upon  a  single 
mint  and  eloas  ths  «nri*^xg  Denver  mint 
a^er  we  put  that  extra  money  Into  It. 
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Now,  that  is  the  unanimous  position 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PILLION.  That  is  correct.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  proapeet  or  in- 
tent to  doae  the  Denver  mint  at  aU. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.    I  appreciate  that 

Mr.  PILLION.  Second,  the  committee 
report  further  directs  the  mint  offldads 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  the  time 
element  involved  in  the  installation  of  a 
third  roller  line  at  the  Denver  mint. 
This  would  add  another  1  billion  annual 
coin  plant  capacity. 

These  steps  are  intended  to  increase 
production  capacity  within  the  near  fu- 
ture— 6  months  to  1  year — sufficient  to 
meet  and  forestall  any  prospective  pan- 
icky shortage  of  coins.  We  want  to  as- 
sure the  public  that  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  coins  for  our  needs. 

These  actions  were  not  initiated  or 
recommended  by  the  mint  or  the  Treas- 
ury officials.  The  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Gast],  deserves  full  credit  for  this 
aolutlon  to  a  most  urgent  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  acute  shortage  of 
our  silver  supply  is  closely  related  to  our 
flscal  and  monetary  policies.  Our  free 
sapply  of  silver  available  for  coinage  is 
about  50  million  otmces,  or  roughly  $80 
million.  At  the  present  rate  of  demand 
this  supply  is  less  than  a  year's  supply. 
Our  silver  dollars  are  fast  disappearing. 
In  1935  we  had  a  supply  of  500  million 
silver  dollars.  We  thought  that  inven- 
tory would  last  forever.  In  the  last  14 
months  the  Treasury  Department  lost 
60  million  silver  dollars.  Today  we  have 
left  only  about  84  million  silver  dollars. 
At  the  present  rate  of  demand  these  will 
be  exhausted  in  less  than  1  year.  We 
do  have  1.6  billion  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
Treasury.  That  is  worth  about  $2.11  bil- 
lion. But  this  is  not  free  silver.  Against 
this  silver  we  have  outstanding  about 
$2.14  billion  of  U.S.  currency  redeemable 
in  silver.  Therefore,  this  silver  is  not 
available  for  coinage  under  our  present 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  spec- 
tacular rise  in  the  price  of  silver.  In 
1961  the  price  was  71  cents  an  ouIx^e. 
In  1962  it  rose  to  $1.05  an  ounce,  and 
today  the  price  Is  roughly  $1:26  to  $1.27 
per  ounce.  We  carry  this  silver  on  our 
books  at  $1.29  per  ounce. 

The  silver  dollar  has  a  content  of 
seventy-seven  one-hundredths  ounce  of 
silver  at  an  evaluation  of  $1.29  per  ounce. 
If  the  price  of  silver  goes  above  $1.29 
then  It  becomes  profitable  to  hoard  or 
melt  the  silver  dollars. 

In  our  subsidiary  coins,  the  10-cent 
piece,  the  25-cent  piece,  and  the  50-cent 
piece,  they  have  seventy-two  one-hun- 
dredths of  an  ounce  at  silver  per  $^  of 
face  value.  The  ratio  there  Is  $1.38  per 
ounce.  If  silver  goes  above  $1.38  then 
it  becomes  profitable  to  hoard  these,  or 
to  melt  down  the  silver  subsidiary  coin. 
We  must  remember  that  silver  is  our 
secondary  monetary  reserve  tor  our  dol- 
lars. If  the  price  of  silver  depreciates 
the  value  of  our  dollar  correspondingly 
depreciates.  We  are  being  forced  by  our 
flscal  policies  Into  a  process  of  devalu- 
ing our  dollar. 


On  Dec«nber  28  last  year  President 
Kezmedy  under  authority  of  law  took  the 
following  steps  to  relieve  oiu:  silver 
prices.  First,  he  terminated  the  sale  of 
silver  by  the  Treastuy  at  91  cents  per 
ounce.  This  action  was  taken  rather 
late,  and  a  large  portion  of  our  silver 
stocks  were  depleted.  Next,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  the  retirement  of  all  U.S. 
silver  certiflcates  in  denominations  of  $5 
or  more  to  be  replaced  by  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  that  are  not  redeemable  in 
silver.  This  retirement  of  silver  certifl- 
cates did  not  free  enough  silver  to  satisfy 
our  needs  for  coinage. 

Now,  I  note  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  has 
favorably  reported  a  bill  to  demonetize 
silver.  Under  this  bill — and  I  expect  the 
bill  will  be  before  the  House  very  short- 
ly—Uie  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  be 
authorized  to  issue  $1  and  $2  currency 
notes  not  redeemable  in  silver  in  substi- 
tution for  the  U.S.  silver  certiflcates,  the 
$1  and  $2  bills  that  are  now  in  being. 
This  action  will  rep^e  about  $2  billion 
worth  of  certiflcates  -and  place  them  m 
the  same  category  as  the  $30  bilUon  of 
outstanding  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

This  action  will  place  about  $2  billion 
of  certiflcates  in  the  same  category  as 
the  $30  billion  of  outstanding  Reserve 
notes. 

The  present  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 
quirement will  be  increased  by  $500  mil- 
lion. Our  free  gold  to  meet  bur  foreign 
short-term  liabilities  will  then  be  reduced 
to  less  than  $3  billion.  The  total  short- 
term  liabilities  held  by  foreigners  pay- 
able in  gold  on  demand  or  the  equivalent 
of  demand  today  totals  $25.5  billion. 
Hius  we  have  $3  billion  of  free  gold 
promptly  available  to  meet  $25.5  billion 
of  current  liabilities  in  gold  held  by 
foreign  Institutions  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. 

We  are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  govern- 
ments who  hold  our  dollars  and  other 
short-term  obligations.  We  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  forbearance  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  our  solvency. 

The  next  step  this  country  must  take 
is  to  repeal  the  law  requiring  a  25-per- 
cent gold  reserve  for  our  currency  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  deposit  require- 
ments. After  we  have  done  that  we  are 
headed  down  the  road  and  the  flscally 
fatal  step  we  will  have  to  take  Is  to  in- 
ternationally devalue  the  dollar  in  terms 
of  gold  and  this  of  course  means  inter- 
national flscal  bankruptcy;  and  we  are 
pretty  close  to  it.  The  political,  economic 
and  military  consequences  of  such  a  step 
would  be  catastrophic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  second  ap- 
propriation bill  to  come  before  this 
House.  The  day  before  yesterday  the 
House  acted  upon  the  Interior  Appro- 
priation bill.  I  was  personally  proud  of 
the  action  of  this  House  on  that  bill. 
This  House  is  charged  with  the  prime 
responsibility  for  flscal  policy  and  ciu*- 
rency  regulations.  This  House  I  thought 
acted  prudently  to  discharge  its  respon- 
sibiUties  faithfully  and  I  have  the  high- 
est esteem  for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KntwAH]  who  managed  that  bill 
on  the  floor  of  this  House.  It  was  a  Job 
well  done.    I  know  that  this  House  will 


give  the  bill  that  is  now  before  us  the 
same  careful  and  prudent  consideration. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  address  myself  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  appix^ria- 
tlons  in  this  bill.  This  appropriation 
cannot  be  Isolated  from  the  total  flscal 
picture  of  this  Nation.  The  administra- 
Uve  budget  projects  an  $11 J  billion  defl- 
cit  for  flscal  1964.  The  President's  budg- 
et made  a  nimaber  of  assumptions  that 
have  not  materialized.  Unless  substan- 
tial reductions  are  made  in  the  budget 
recommendations  the  1964  budget  will 
not  have  $11.9  billion  in  deficit  but  it 
will  exceed  $15  billion  and  probably  run 
somewhere  between  $15  and  $20  billion. 
That  size  deflcit  would  seriously  Jeopard- 
ize possible  t€uc  cuts.  It  would  further 
destroy  public  confidence,  discourage 
job-producing  capital  investments  and 
weaken  our  economy  generally. 

This  bill  would  reduce  the  Post  OfBce 
appropriations  by  $91,964,000.  This 
amounts  to  a  percentage  reduction  of 
only  1.85  percent. 

The  Interior  Department  reduction 
was  10  percent.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment reductions  amount  to  5  percent  of 
the  budget  recommendations. 

Based  on  a  percentage  comparison,  the 
Post  Office  reduction  is  a  modest  one. 

I  would  like  to  assure  this  House  that 
every  reduction  made  by  yoiu-  committee 
is  Justified  by  the  testimony  before  the 
committee.  Earlier,  I  said  that  this  was 
a  reasonably  good  bllL  A  reasonably 
good  bill  is  not  good  enough.  This  House 
can  legislate  a  better  bill. 

My  criticism  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
reductions  are  not  big  enough.  The 
budget  flgures  and  the  testimony  indi- 
cate areas  where  at  least  $75  million 
additional,  could  be  cut  without  impair- 
ing services. 

I  W0UI4  like  to  respond  \o  the  flood' 
of    telegrams    with    which    the    Postal 
Union  officials  are  attempting  to  pressure 
and    stampede    the    Members    of    this 
House. 

I  have  talked  to  a  niunber  of  national 
officers  of  these  unions.  Iliese  ofllclals 
had  no  speciflc  criticism  or  objection  to 
the  reductions.  They  expressed  a  vague 
fear  that,  in  some  unspecifled  Way.  these 
reductions  might  possibly  affect  postal 
employees. 

Every  member  of  the  subcommittee 
has,  year  after  year,  been  most  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  postal  employees. 

It  was  this  subcommittee  that  insisted 
that  the  day-by-day  guides  work  meas- 
urement system  be  reduced  to  a 
minimiun. 

It  was  this  subcommittee  that  slowed 
down  the  costly  automation  of  the  post 
offices. 

It  is  this  subcommittee  that  has  pres- 
sxired  the  Post  Office  Department  to  take 
into  consideration  oxir  unemplosrment 
flgures,  so  that  automation  does  not  take 
away  jobs  In  periods  of  xuiemployment. 
There  are  no  present  Jobs  in  Jeopardy 
as  a  result  of  these  reductions. 

There  are  no  automatic  within-grade 
salary  Increa^s  jeopardized. 

No  present  mail  services  are  to  be 
eliminated  or  curtailed. 

There  are  no  present  postal  routes  to 
be  elimiiuited  or  reduced. 
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lir.  cautirman.  I  am  satisfled  that  this 
bUtikxlef  upon  the  Membera  of  CSonKreai 
wntTwitwi  from  the  Poat  OOoe  Depart- 
ment, "nier  haTe  mlsreiveeeiited  the 
facta  to  the  union  offlelala.  These  oiffl- 
etala  are  feaxful  of  reprisals  from  the 
Poat  OfBee  officials  if  they  do  not  put 
pressure  upon  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  restore  these  cuts. 

The  union  officials  are  acting  upon 
misiepiesentations  made  by  Poet  Office 
officials  as  to  the  effect  of  these  reduc- 
tions upon  their  union  members.  The 
Post  Office  D^Mtrtment  is  not  acting  in 
Rood  faith.  They  are  responsible  for  this 
campaign  of  poUtlcal  intimidaUon 
against  the  membership  of  this  House. 
Ilie  question  here  is  this.  Shall  this 
congress  allow  itself  to  be  stampeded 
and  coerced  into  providing  funds  for  the 
Post  Office  over  and  above  their  estab- 
lished and  Justified  needs? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  anticipate  that  an 
attempt  wHI  be  made  to  Teetore  the  $69.- 
814,000  by  which  the  operations  appro- 
priation has  been  reduced  in  this  budget. 
This  Is  less  than  a  2-percent  reduc- 
tion.  The  committee  has  asked  the  Poet 
Office  to  absorb  $43  million  of  the  2^- 
percent  pay  increase  that  wHl  bec<Mne  ef- 
fective on  January  1. 1964. 

So  the  absorption  of  $43  million  is  less 
than  the  absorption  in  1963.  I  want  to 
point  out,  it  is  very  important  to  note 
that  the  $58  million  absorption  in  1963  is 
not  carried  over  into  1964.  So  the  ab- 
sorption in  1964  is  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  absorption  they  were  able*  to  make 
in  the  year  1963. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
automatic-step  increases.  It  is  claimed 
this  budget  would  affect  that  It  does 
not  affect  the  automatic-step  Increases 
one  iota.  There  is  pot  any  employee  who 
can  or  will  be  denied  a  step  increase  un- 
der this  bill.  The  committee  has  care- 
fully examined  into  this  item.  The 
budget  item  stated  in  the  budget  for  this 
program  was  given  to  us  as  costing  $46.9 
million.  In  1963  it  only  amounted  to 
$13.3  million.  Mr.  Nicholson.  Assistant 
Postmaster  Oeneral,  testified  that  only 
$18  million  Is  required  tar  automatic- 
step  Increases.  So  this  item  alone  is 
overstated  by  $28.0  million  and  can  be 
and  should  be  reduced  by  that  amount 
Let  us  consider  the  item  of  temporary 
personnel  cuta  The  budget  requested  an 
increase  of  $51  million  for  temporary 
persfxmel.  The  pay  Increases  and  the 
two  extra  days  tor  temporary  personnel 
totals  only  $56  million.  This  is  an  item 
that  can  and  should  be  cut  by  an  addi- 
tional $15  million. 

Next,  we  have  the  item  of  lapses.  The 
lapses  are  the  differences  in  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  and  the  sums  left  over  from 
the  annual  salaries  that  are  budgeted 
due  to  the  termination  of  jobs  in  any 
year.  Inl963,  the  savings  to  the  Depart- 
ment from  lapses  for  3,216  terminations 
of  Jobs  amoimted  to  $32,147,000.  In  1964, 
there  will  be  more  lapses,  more  termina- 
tions of  jobs  than  in  1963.  a  total  of 
3^58.  Yet,  they  budgeted  a  saving  in 
this  area  of  only  $18.3  million.  The 
budget  has  understated  Its  savings  from 
this  account  by  $14  mUHon.  This  bill 
should  be  reduced  by  an  additional  $14 
million  over  and  above  the  amount  in 
this  bill. 
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Next,  let  us  take  the  item  of  faciUties. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  em- 
baited  upon  a  grandiose  (-year  procram 
for  the  leasing  of  newly  eonatmcted  post 
office  buildings.  They  plan  to  have  con- 
structed and  lease  back  7.000  new  build- 
ings over  the  next  5  years.  The  total 
construction  costs  will  be  $800  million  or 
more.  Let  us  Just  see  what  that  does  to 
the  annual  budget.  This  is  the  way  these 
annual  lease  costs  have  risen.  Just  let 
me  give  you  a  few  figures.  They  are 
startling.  The  lease  cost  rental  for  leases 
in  1960  were  $44  million.  In  1964.  that 
is  this  year,  the  annual  lease  costs  have 
jumped  by  100  percent.  Today,  they 
stand  at  $87  million  a  year. 

In  1967  the  lease  cost  will  amount  to 
$153  million.  That  is  another  Jump  of 
$87  minion.  This  item  for  facilities,  in 
my  estimation  should  be  redticed  to  the 
1963  level  of  $160  mlllioa  This  biU  al- 
lows an  increase  of  $18  million.  You 
could  well  do  without  that  increase. 

So  far  I  have  itemized  a  number  of 
areas  where  reductions  can  and  should 
be  made  in  this  bill  in  addition  to  what 
the  committee  has  recommended,  and 
now  these  additional  reductions  would 
not  cut  back  one  job  or  in  any  way  im- 
pair a  necessary  service,  and  they  are 
conservative  reductions. 

Additional  reducible  items  in  my  esti- 
mation are  as  follows:  First,  the  auto- 
matic step  increase,  $28,600,000;  tem- 
porary personnel  cuts  by  $15  million: 
lapses  which  are  imderstated  by  $14 
million;  and  facilities,  a  reduction  of 
$18  million.  The  total  of  the«e  reduc- 
tions that  could  be  made  without  hurt- 
ing the  service  in  any  way  amotmts  to 
$75.6  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  Is  not 
a  tough  bill.  If  anjrthing  it  is  overly 
generous.  The  Post  Office  budget  flgiires 
in  many  areas  are  adequate,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  we  fully  sustain  the  cuts 
contained  in  this  bill  if  we  cannot  reduce 
the  amounts  that  I  have  mentioned  here 
that  ought  to  be  reduced,  that  should  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PILLION.     I  yield. 
Mr.    FOREMAN.     Is    the    gentleman 
going  to  propose  an  amendment  to  ef- 
fectuate these  additional  cuts? 

Mr.  PILLION.  No;  I  proposed  it  in 
the  c<Hnmittee,  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
propose  amendmoits  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  REEFKL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield. 
Mr.  REIFEL.  Recently  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
announced  that  there  would  be  some  con- 
solidatkms  of  regional  offices.  It  just 
hmipens  that  the  district  office  in  my 
State  is  involved  to  the  extent  of  the 
possibility  of  the  transfer  of  some  17 
famlUes  the  heads  of  which  have  been 
employed  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  own  their  homes.  Naturally,  they 
are  concerned.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
the  regional  director  at  which  time  he 
explained  that  the  proposal  was  held  up. 
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and  under  review  by  Secretary  DUkm. 
However,  if  the  plans  are  carried  oat  it 
would  take  place  probably  by  next  Janu- 
ary. I  read  in  the  conunitiee  report  on 
page  9  just  beknv  the  crater  of  the  p«ge 
the  following  lAragraph: 

Aa  atAtod  In  Ita  report  last  j—r,  the  com- 
mlttee  approraa  In  prUiclpla  th«  long-raon 
plan  of  tlM  Internal  Rerenue  Servloe.  Bow- 
ever,  after  Tleltlng  some  ot  the  instaUaUoia 
In  the  fteld  early  thla  year,  the  commltta* 
contlnuea  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  Sarr. 
Ice  ia  attempting  to  progreea  too  rapidly  la 
the  Implementation  of  Ita  long-range  plan 
and  that  valuable  experience  to  be  galaetf 
from  the  autocnatlc  data  prnrwalnt  Inatatla* 
tlona  In  Atlanta,  Oa..  aad  Martlnabait. 
W.  VS..  wlU  not  be  fully  reaUaed  unleae  tile 
plan  la  extended  and  the  oCber  planned  a«T> 
Ice  centera  are  phaaed  in  on  a  more  reaaoa* 
able  schedule. 

Was  the  fact  that  this  consolidatioe 
was  being  held  up  for  review  taken  Into 
consideration  by  the  committee  as  evl. 
dence  of  moving  a  little  more  rapklty 
than  might  be  desirable? 

Mr.  PILLION.  Yes,  the  oommlttee  fdt 
that  these  automatic  data  proceosiiv 
stations  in  the  country  were  moving  too 
fast  to  profit  from  the  experience  of  the 
automatic  data  processing  systems  in 
Atlanta  and  Martlnsburg. 

We  felt  to  put  in  this  mechanism  and 
get  the  greatest  benefit  from  it  we  should 
not  attempt  to  build  it  on  a  crash-type 
program. 

Mr.    REIFEL.     Does  the   gentleman 
have  hiformatlon  other  than  that  given 
to  him  by  the  Commission  in  the  hear- 
ings as  reported  that  this  review  is  go- 
ing to  slow  this  up  beyond  January  ir 
Mr.  PILLION.    I  have  no  definite  in- 
formation, but  under  the  original  order 
for  the  consolidation  the  effective  date 
was  January  1  of  next  year,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.    So  I  "«T"»r  that  the  re- 
consideration or  review  would  probably 
put  off  and  delay  this  consolidation. 
Mr.  REIFEL.    I  thank  the  gratleman 
Mr.  VOREhlAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Alone  this  line,  the 
gentleman  talked  about  the  automatle 
data  processing  installatiotis  and  addl- 
tlonal  automation  in  the  han^Mnt  of 
IRS  returns. 

If  we  are  expanding  our  agency  in- 
stallatioDs.  this  automatic  H»»winmr  of 
returns,  why  is  it  that  we  oontlnue  each 
year  to  add  additlooal  peraonnel  to  the 
IRS  in  1964.  nimiberlng  1.277  personnel? 
Mr.  PILLION.  Of  course  these  are 
always  sold  on  the  Idea  that  the  elec- 
tronic processing  equipment  will  do  the 
work  that  was  formerly  done  manually; 
but  in  the  Income  Tax  Division,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  we  find  that 
the  automatic  data  processing  system  is 
able  to  make  all  these  recordings  and 
send  them  to  Virginia  or  elsewhere.  We 
find  some  have  missed  out.  These  re- 
turns must  be  audited  and  investigated. 
If  we  find  a  thousand  people  have  failed 
to  account  for  their  bank  interest,  for 
Instance,  you  have  to  have  someone  to 
audit  them  and  investigate  them  and 
make  the  collections.  That  la  where 
these  additional  employees  come  in. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.     The  more  automa- 
tion you  get  the  more  time  and  person- 
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nel  is  required,  and  the  more  we  try  to 
»ve  the  more  we  have  to  check  up  oa 
them. 
Mr.  PILLION.    That  is  exactly  it. 
Mr.  CAHTTJ..    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  also  interested,  as 
our  friend  was,  in  these  proposed 
mergers  throughout  the  country,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  its  repre- 
sentation that  it  is  going  to  be  able  to 
save  some  $5  million.  As  far  as  my  per- 
sonal investigation  is  concerned,  I  find 
DO  logical  basis  for  that  statement  that 
there  will  t>e  any  appreciable  savings  ia 
these  proposed  mergers.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee at  any  time  was  given  con- 
crete figures  by  the  IRS  which  would 
reflect  that  this  is  in  fact  a  savings  that 
will  be  effective. 

Mr.  PILLION.  No,  we  do  not  have  any 
concrete  figures  that  I  recollect.  They 
thought  they  could  make  savings  not 
only  in  the  consolidation  of  the  regional 
offices  but  also  in  the  consolidation  of 
district  offices.  How  much  they  can  save 
or  what  areas  they  will  consolidate  or 
what  offices  they  will  consolidate  we 
thought  was  an  administrative  matter 
rather  than  one  wlttiin  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  What  I  am  seeking  to 
find  out  is  if  there  is  any  way  a  Mem- 
ber can  find  out  the  basis  for  this  pro- 
jected figure  of  $5  million. 

Mr.  PDLUON.     Oh,  yes,  surely.     All 

you  have  to  do  is  to  request  it,  and  I 

am  sure  they  will  give  you  the  details. 

Mr.  CAHILL.    I  have  not  been  able 

to  determine  it. 

Mr.    PILLION.     Has    the    gentleman 
asked? 
Mr  CAHILL.     Yes. 

Mr.  PILLION.    We  wiU  be  pleased  to 

Mk  them  and  get  the  information  for 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CAHILL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

B(r.  FOREMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  In  the  appropriation 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  you  have 
allowed  them  an  additional  $416,000  here 
in  this  proposed  budget  for  12  new  em- 
ployees. Will  the  addlUon  of  these  12 
new  employees  woiic  to  lower  the  budget 
or  up  the  budget? 
What  is  this  going  to  do  to  the  budget? 
Mr.  PILLION.  WeU.  I  do  not  know. 
Supposedly  they  are  working  to  reduce 
the  budget,  and  they  do  quite  a  Job. 
The  departments  come  in  with  estimates 
a  great  deal  larger  than  the  final  recom- 
mendations in  the  budget,  so  there  is 
probably  some  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Did  they  specifically 
state  in  appearing  before  the  committee 
what  the  Jobs  of  these  additional  em- 
ployees would  be;  what  they  would  be 
used  for? 

Mr.  PILLION.  No.  We  cannot  go 
quite  that  far  into  detail,  because  then 
we  get  into  management,  we  get  into 
administrative  areas.  We  do  not  go  into 
what  each  man  will  be  doing. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  One  other  point.  I 
notice  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 


which  I  believe  Mr.  Heller  is  the  chah-- 
man  of. 

Mr.  PILLION.  That  is  the  think  fac- 
tory. They  do  economic  thtniring  and 
speculation. 

Mr,  FOREMAN.  Getttng  $13,000  more 
worth  of  thinking  or  perhaps  anti think- 
ing. I  mean,  is  this  for  additional  em- 
ployees for  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  or  is  this  for  salary  increases 
for  those  that  are  there? 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  do  not  know;  I  can- 
not say.  But,  I  assume  it  is  for  pay 
raises  under  the  pay  scale.  I  do  not 
know;  I  do  not  recollect  the  testimony. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
srield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ContxI. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  the  gentleman  begins,  would 
he  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  like  many  of  us,  I  am 
exceedingly  interested  in  trjring  to  be  as 
economical  with  our  expenditures  as  we 
can.  At  the  same  time  I  am  interested 
that  where  we  cut  the  budget,  we  are 
fair  and  do  it  judiciously.  Therefore.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  answer 
three  specific  questions  very  briefly  for 
me. 

First,  will  the  reduction  which  the 
committee  has  suggested  in  this  bill 
cause  the  elimination  of  any  personnel 
presently  on  the  rolls  of  the  department? 

Mr.  CONTE.     Definitely  not.     • 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Secondly, 
will  it  affect  anyone  within  the  depart- 
ment insofar  as  the  scheduled  pay  raises 
are  concerned  under  the  pay  raise  bill 
that  we  passed  last  year? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Certainly  not.  As  the 
chairman  pointed  out,  this  is  by  statute 
that  the  Congress  passed,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  cut  the  pay  increase,  it 
could  not  do  it.  And,  I  want  to  make  it 
specifically  clear  that  the  committee  had 
no  intent  of  cutting  any  pay  Increase. 
They  are  all  in  favor  of  the  pay  Increase. 
However,  regardless  of  that,  this  is  by 
statute.  It  is  completely  out.  of  our  ju- 
risdiction, and  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  appreci- 
ate that  fact.  Now,  Just  one  more, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
service.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  E>epartment  requested  some  9,000 
additional  personnel  for  next  year  in  ad- 
dition to  the  16,000  which  have  been 
added  to  the  rolls  in  the  past  2  years; 
that  they  also  requested  additional 
funds  for  the  extension  of  service,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  extra  personnel.  Is  it  your 
claim  that  the  reductions  which  have 
been  suggested  by  the  committee  will 
drastically  curtail  the<  Department's 
plans  for  extension  of  service? 

Mr.  CONTE.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  I  do  not  think  that  there 
win  be  any  curtailment  of  extension  of 
service.  You  must  understand  tills,  that 
there  is  an  Increase  in  operation  over 
1963  in  the  amount  of  $188,137,000;  in 
other  words,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  $3,890  million  for  op- 


erations. Now  with  the  $89,814,000  cut 
from  operations,  there  is  still  an  fnorease 
over  last  year  of  $188,137,000.  Now.  it 
will  be  up  to  the  Department  to  decide 
how  this  money  is  going  to  be  vent;  how 
much  will  be  used  to  cut  down  on  the 
requested  9,555  additional  onployees.  or 
what  they  are  going  to  do  for  extension 
of  service.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  curtail- 
ment of  service,  and  that  they  will  have 
enough  money  in  here  to  continue  on 
with  their  program. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  appreci- 
ate that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  I  should  point 
out  also,  prefacing  my  remarks,  that  I  am 
most  sympathetic  with  the.  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  postal  employees. 

I  never  recall  when  I  have  ever  voted 
against  them  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
start  voting  against  them  now.  I  think, 
perhaps,  they  are  misinformed  in  respect 
to  this  budget.  I  am  sure  that  if  these 
cuts  are  sustained,  that  no  one — ^not  one 
at  all — will  be  hurt  as  a  result  of  this 
particular  budget. 

I  must  say  also  in  all  fairness  that  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  our  present  Postmaster  General. 
I  believe  he  knows  this.  I  think  that  J. 
Edward  I>ay  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
as  Postmsister  CSteneral. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
I  want  to  point  out  that  on  March  20, 
downtown,  he  spoke  to  a  group  and  there 
he  stated,  and  I  quote: 

In  contrast  to  the  last  fiscal  year  we  asked 
for  no  supplemental  appropriation  but  In- 
stead turned  back  to  the  Treasury  nearly  $40 
million  In  unused  funds. 

Of  course,  one  must  realize  that  this 
particular  department,  the  Bureau  of 
Operations,  last  year  received  only 
$3,701,863,000  as  compared  to  $3,890 
million  which  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
Yet  the  P(3!?tmaster  General  returned 
$40  million  of  imused  funds  to  the  Treas- 
ury- I  want  to  commend  them  for  that, 
and  I  think  that  they  can  live  with  plenty 
of  elbowroom  within  this  budget. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  statement  of 
fact? 

Mr.  CONTE.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  With  reference  to 
the  $40  million  that  was  returned  from 
the  budget  2  years  ago,  in  the  current 
situation  they  have  had  to  ask  for  a  sup- 
plemental of  about  $168  million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
figure.  I  am  reading  from  his  statement 
here  where  he  returned  $40  million. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  That  statement  is  a 
year  out  of  date.  There  is  a  supple- 
mentary appropriation  Jaill  lymg  in  the 
wings  right  now  which 'proposes  to  ap- 
propriate to  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  I  think  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $165  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  that  could  be  so, 
which  will  take  cai'e  of  the  pay  raise. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  think  there  are 
two  things  involved. 

Mr.  CONTE.  You  must  r«nember 
this,  that  the  amount  provided  by  the 
committee  of  $3,890  million  takes  In  the 
pay  raise. 
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Mr.  CORBBTT.  Orant«d  that,  here 
is  where  theee  flcnres  beoone  so  mis- 
lesLding  in  the  report.  The  Department 
asked  for  9,660  additional  employeee. 
Tour  ooinmmee  report  eetiinatee  that 
this  would  ooet  $64  milUon.  In  other 
words,  the  assomptton  was  made  by 
someone  who  wrote  this  report  that  all 
of  these  peofde  were  going  to  be  hired 
the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  CONTK.  No;  that  is  not  so. 
Mr.  CORBKTT.  If  the  genUeman 
will  jrleld  further,  the  actual  figure,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department,  for  the  in- 
crease of  this  number  of  employees  Is 
$25  miUioiL  Consequently,  they  indi- 
cate—I cannot  quote  them  directly— 
that  they  will  have  to  get  rid  of  6.000  of 
their  present  employees  in  order  to  live 
under  this  budget. 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  That  is  not  so.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  gentleman  picked 
up  this  evidence.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  will  not  be  a  loss  of 
one  employee,  one  present  employee. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  frtun  Virginia. 

Mr.  QART.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  bacrease  in  the 
postal  salaries  fOr  1M4  over  1963  is  $127 
million,  and  we  have  allowed  a  total 
increase  of  $327  million. 

Mr.  CCMIBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  read  the  report  of  his 
own  committee?  On  page  16  there  is 
stated  that  the  9.555  additional  person- 
nel is  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $64,593,000. 
The  Department  figure,  because  they  ex- 
pected to  stagger  these  people  onto  the 
payroll,  is  an  estimated  cost  of  $25  mil- 
lion. So  when  you  are  charging  $68 
million  to  these  increased  employees 
when  you  are  actually  only  going  to  have 
to  pay  them  $25  million  this  money  has 
to  come  out  of  somebody's  hide. 

Mr.  OART.  We  can  only  use  the  fig- 
ures that  the  Department  gives  us 
when  they  come  before  us.  That  is  all 
we  can  use. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  These  are  not  the 
Department's  figures. 

Mr.  GARY.  These  are  the  figures  the 
Department  gave  our  committee.  I  do 
not  know  where  they  got  them  and  I  do 
not  know  whose  figures  they  are.  but 
they  are  the  flgiires  the  Department  gave 
to  us. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  furthermore.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  nothing  in  this  report 
that  says  that  we  advocate  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  total  amount  of  these 
improvements. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  All  this  does  is  to  point 
out  areas  in  which  we  recommend  that 
the  Post  Office  might  look  to  find  $69 
million  that  we  are  recommending  be 
taken  out  of  the  operations,  budget.  As 
I  said  a  little  bit  earlier,  they  absorbed 
$53  million  last  year  and  here  we  are 
asking  them  to  absorb  only  $43  million. 
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The  $58  million  is  not  carried  over  into 
the  1964  i4>proprlation. 
It  is  no  great  hardship. 
Mr.  OORBETT.     Mr.  Chalnnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CONTE.    I  yleW. 
Mr.  OORBETT.    I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  when  I  went  to  high 
school    we    learned    in    geometry    that 
things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal 
to  each  other.    We  say  that  we  do  not 
tell  the  Poet  Office  Department.  "Do  not 
have  any  Saturday  service;"  we  do  not 
tell  the  Post  OfBce  Department  to  cut 
the  payroll;  we  do  not  tell  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  not  to  build  offices.    We 
simply  take  the  money  away  from  them. 
Who  is  telling  whom? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  us  not  leave  that  on 
the  record  that  way.  The  record  should 
show  that  we  are  providing  for  this 
branch  of  the  Post  Office  $188  million 
more  than  they  received  last  year.  We 
are  not  cutting  down.  We  are  giving 
them  a  lot  more  than  they  received  last 
year. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  am  trying  to  rec- 
oncile my  understanding  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Chairman  made  a  few 
moments  ago  when  he  said  there  would 
be  no  adverse  effect,  no  reduction  of 
automatic  withln-grade  salary  Increases 
as  a  result  of  this — is  that  correct? 
Mr.  CONTE.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.    I  cannot  reconcile 
that,  althou^   I  do  not  question  the 
gentleman's  statement,  with  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  on  page  16  which 
lists  as  one  of  the  areas  in  which  reduc- 
tions can  be  accomplished  in  this  period 
d  deficit  financing  the  automatic  wlth- 
in-grade  salary  increases  for  personnel. 
Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yieW  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  situation  is  simply 
thi^.  We  felt  that  there  was  a  posslbU- 
ity  that  the  Department  had  overesti- 
mated the  need  to  carry  out  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  increasing  withln- 
grade  promotions.  We  said  a  part  of 
the  money  may  come  from  an  overesti- 
mate of  the  funds  needed.  We  do  not 
change  any  of  the  withln-grade  promo- 
tions: we  cannot  change  them. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
responds  directly  to  my  question  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONAS.  Something  has  been  said 
during  the  debate  about  the  construction 
of  facilities  and  the  improvement  of  post 
offices.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  the 
conunittee  how  much  numey  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  receiving  from  area 
redevelopment  funds  imder  the  acceler- 
ated pubUc  worlte  program  for  repairs 
and  renovation  of  postal  facilities? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  believe  the  figure  is 
around  $2,950,000. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  is  a  fact,  then.^t  Is 
true,  that  the  Department  Is  reeelring 
additional  funds  from  that  sooreef 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Under  the  aoederatst 
public  works  program,  yes.  Also  I  woalA 
like  to  point  out  something  that  has  bs«^ 
completely  orerioaked  by  anyone  wko 
has  spoken  on  this  matter.  Na  one  Imw 
taken  into  consideration  the  traM>ii4t,^ 
modemlsatloQ  program  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  the  past  6  or  8  years. 

There  has  not  been  a  year  I  have  sat 
on  the  committee  we  have  not  aDowad 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  for  auto- 
mation, research,  and  development,  in 
places  like  the  Providence  Turnkey  Post 
Office.  We  have  a  big  automation  prx>- 
gram  going  on  on  the  west  coast.  We 
have  visited  post  offices  all  over  the 
United  States.  We  have  them  aU  over 
the  United  States  now,  where  we  have 
automation  in  parcel  post,  and  we  aie 
putting  automation  in  the  regular  post 
offices.  Of  course  this  will  absorb  jobs, 
yet  we  have  added  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  employees  every  jrear  the  budget 
has  come  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  s^ld? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  I  think  the  Post 
Office  is  practicing  what  indiistry  is  do- 
ing. Industry  today  is  displacing  work- 
ers. They  are  not  hiring  anyone.  I 
think  if  the  Post  Office  will  look  over  the 
hiring,  it  is  not  so  much  the  peoi^e  who 
are  being  put  out  of  work,  as  the  gentle- 
man sajrs.  by  automation,  they  are  not 
taking  into  consideration  how  many 
people  they  are  displacing  and  putting 
back  on  a  labor  market  which  is  now 
overmanned. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  U  right.  This 
should  be  taken  into  conslderatk>n  when 
we  are  discussing  this  problem;  however, 
in  this  case  there  is  an  addition  of  per- 
sonnel rather  than  a  decrease. 

Mr.  PILLION.  There  are  a  number 
of  times  when  we  slow  down  automation. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  you  ought  to 
put  a  little  more  money  in  this  bill  to 
hire  some  people  and  take  them  off 
relief. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  here  we  have 
two  departments  of  the  Government. 
We  recommended  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment $1,095,910,000.  This  agency 
was  cut  by  over  $57  million.  But  here  we 
have  the  Post  Office  with  $4,885  million, 
and  it  was  cut  $91,964,000.  So  draw  a 
ratio  between  the  two.  Everybody  is  ex- 
cited here  on  the  fioor  about  the  Post 
Office  Department  It  has  not  ev^n  been 
scratched  compared  with  what  his  hap- 
pened to  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
think  both  these  cuts  are  rery  modest 
cuts.  Certainly  these  Departments  can 
well  live  within  their  appropriations. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  a  question  so 
that  I  may  have  some  further  legislative 
history  with  regard  to  the  Secret  Service 
men.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing that  when  the  Secret  Servlee  came 
before  our  committee  they  requested  35 
Secret  Service  men  and  1  clerk  for  the 
Vice  President? 
Mr.  PILLION.  That  Is  eorreet 
Mr.  CONTB.  When  the  ooimnlttee  re- 
ported out  the  bill  they  gave  3  Secret 
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Servios  men  for  the  Vice  President 
M«und  the  clock,  which  would  be  10,  at 
a  oost  of  about  $111,006. 

Mr.  PUXJON.  7lM  flffore  of  the  sub- 
committee was  a  partial  reduetioa.  with 
approximately  $112,000  for  that  servloe, 
not  to  exceed  that  amount,  because  rep- 
resentation was  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  it  would  cost  not  more  than 
$100,000.  With  the  additional  pay  in- 
creases that  would  amount  to  about 
$1124K)0. 

Mr.  CONTE.  When  the  Vice  President 
travris  to  some  other  part  of  the  United 
States  away  from  Washington.  DC, 
where  he  has  to  make  a  speech,  then  the 
Secret  Service  could  draw  from  the 
agents  in  the  field? 

Mr.  PILLION.  From  the  agents  in 
those  cities. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  he  were  abroad  to 
some  foreign  country,  they  oould  also 
draw  from  the  field? 

Mr.  PIUJON.  We  excluded  that.  We 
thought  that  going  to  the  unknown  con- 
ditions that  may  exist  on  a  trip  abroad 
the  Secret  Service  oould  then  assign 
Secret  Service  agents  as  they  may  find 
necessary. 

Mr.   CONTE.     But   these   would    be 
drawn  from  the  field? 
Mr.PIUilON.   That  is  right. 
Mr.  JKNSKir.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTB.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    The  most  difficult  thing 
for  me  as  well  as  a  lot  (^  other  pe<H>le 
is  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  here  we  are 
mechanizing  almost  every  agency  of  the 
Oovaimient     with     this     automation 
machinery  that  ooste  millions  upon  nill- 
Uons  of  dollars,  and  they  tell  us  inlbur 
hearings  that  it  will  relieve  a  lot  of 
labor,  that  they  will  not  need  as  many 
employees.     Then  we  learn  that  after 
we  have  bought  all  this  machinery  they 
ooDstantly    ask    for    more    employees. 
That  is  the  case  in  this  instance.    When 
can  we  expect  this  machinery  to  start 
showing  up  the  savings  which  they  have 
told  us  it  is  going  to  bring  about?    Has 
the  gentleman  any  Idea  of  Just  what  goes 
on  here  and  how  much  longer  we  are 
gtAig  to  spend  these  millions  upon  mll- 
Uoos  of  doDars  for  this  machinery,  and 
then  keep  on  piling  on  more  employees? 
Mr.  CONTE.    I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent question  that  the  minority  leader 
of   the   Appropriations   Conmilttee   has 
brought  if  orth.    I  think  that  is  exactly 
what  th^  committee  took  into  considera- 
tion in  arriving  at  this  budget. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  about  2  minutes 
remaining  and  I  have  not  started  on  the 
prepared  text  of  the  talk  I  wanted  to 
make. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Perhaps  thft- gen- 
Ueman can  get  additional  time,  but  I 
do  have  a  question  on  automation  that  I 
would  like  to  ask. 

Mr.  CONTB.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding.  The  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers AssociaUon  recommended  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  ought  to  have 
a  $2  billion  crash  automation  program. 
That  is  $2  bUUon.  TTie  Post  Office  De- 
cnc sss 


partment  is  only  asking  for  $1$  million 
and  not  $3  bObon.  The  Post  Ofllee  De- 
partment Is  ^ist  asking  for  $13  milBon 
and  this  committee  is  euttlng  $2,300,000 
out  of  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Louislsma  asked  that  ques- 
tion. I  read  that.  It  Is  in  the  same  wire 
rdease  attributed  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  saying  that  $40  million  went 
back  to  the  Treasury.  That  Is  a  lot  of 
hogwash. 

Mr.    MORRISON.     What   the   Maga- 
zine Publishers  Association  are  saying? 
Mr.  CONTE.     Yes. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  hogwash.  I  think  they  give  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  news  and  information 
throughout  this  country. 
Mr.  CONTE.  They  certainly  do. 
Mr.  MORRISON.  And  they  certainly 
pay  a  tremendous  postal  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
care  to  yield  further. 

liir.  GARY.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield  to  me,  I  would  point 
out  that  they  do  not  pay  the  cost  of 
handling  their  magazines;  is  that  n(A 
true?  And  they  are  being  hearlly  sub- 
sidised by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  a  very  striking  extent. 

Mr.  CONTE.  And  in  further  answer, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  question  of  the 
genUeman  from  Louisiana,  let  me  say 
this,  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
knows  what  they  are  doing  when  they 
are  only  asking  for  $13  million  for  this 
item.  Why  they  would  have  the  worst 
case  of  indigestion  if  you  ever  tried  to 
thrust  $2  billion  worth  of  automation 
down  their  throat. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  only  asking  for  $13  million. 
That  is  all  they  are  asking  for  the  whole 
Department. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  llie  time  of  the 
genUeman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
seen  and  this  committee  has  seen,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  our  chairman, 
some  automation  down  at  Providence 
Turnkey,  which  we  call  the  Providence 
Turnkey  poet  office.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  messes  of  automation  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  As  a  result  of  that  big  mis- 
take, we  told  the  Post  Office  Department, 
and  they  agreed  with  us.  that  you  had 
better  go  slow  in  regards  to  modernisa- 
tion and  automation  of  your  post  offices. 
Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Post  Office  in  the  past  2  weeks  issued  an 
-order  stopping  the  mechanization  in 
many  of  the  new  constructions  because 
they  are  all  balled  up  on  mechaniza- 
tions? 
Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  this  House 
to  know  I  certainly  consider  it  a  deep 
privilege  and  honor  to  sit  on  this  dis- 
tinguished subcommittee  which  has  done 


such  an  exceUent  Job.  Certainly,  there 
are  some  soft  spots  that  remain.  I  ttiink 
that  with  more  time  and  with  more  hdp, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  cut  off  even 
m<M^  than  we  did  In  some  of  the  other 
departments  and  agencies,  lliere  are 
areas  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  be- 
lieve certainly  demand  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  One  of  the  agencies  that 
came  up  before  us  was  an  advisory  group 
to  the  President  known  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Management 
Policy.  Tti&t  committee  since  its  Inc^- 
tion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  has  spent  $580,000.  Now  I  would 
like  to  read  from  the  record  In  regard 
to  the  questioning  of  this  particular 
agency.  The  witness  at  the  time  was  Mr. 
Donovan.  That  record  reads  as  follows: 
Functions  or  ths  Cobcmitrs 
Mr.  CoNTE.  Since  its  inoeptloo.  this  oom- 
mltt««  has  appropriated  SSSOjOOO.  Is  *h9A^ 
right?    That  U  what  you  received  from  Coo- 


Mr.  HUDBOM.  No,  sir.    S30&.0W. 

Mr.  DoiroTAN.  In  the  a  years. 

Mr.  HunaoN.  $560,000. 

Mr.  CoMTK.  You  have  lesued  four  reports. 

Mr.  DovovAN.  Tea.  air. 

Mr.  Ck>NTK.  Divkle<l  by  four,  that  would 
total  9145,000  for  each  report.  Tbls  Is  quite 
an  expensive  project.  I  picked  up  one  of  the 
reports  on  collective  bargaining,  and  I  see 
that  you  recommend  that  we  have  free  col- 
lective bcugainlng.  Tou  did  not  need  to 
n>«ncl  $146,000  to  teU  me  that.  I  am  a 
former  tmion  man  myself.  It  is  a  high  cost 
to  receive  that  opinion. 

Why  do  you  need  $S7,000  extra  for  per- 
sonnel  compensation  this  year? 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  why  they 
needed  more  employees. 
I  quote  further: 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Getting  back  to  the  $580,000. 
I  should  have  added  that  the  report  on  col- 
lective barKalnln^  u  9  pages  long — ^not  quite 
that.  814  pages  long.  Tliat  oooieB  to  about 
$16,000  a  page. 

Mr.  Donovan.  In  addition  to  tbs  four  re- 
ports that  you  have  before  you.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  also  two  national  oon- 
ferencee,  one  on  national  econ<Hnlc  Issues 
and  one  on  fiscal  and  economic  policy, 
which  were  attmded  and  partto^Mtted  la  by 
leading  people  from  the  Ameriean  Industrial 
world,  from  the  various  economic  groups. 
and  from  the  trade  union  movement.  I  do 
not  know  how  one  could  put  a  monetary 
value  on  that. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  I  put  monetary  value  on  re- 
sults. 

This  report  starts  defining  collective 
bargaining  and  winds  up  by  saying  we 
should  have  free  collective  bargaining 
and  the  cost  of  this  report  to  the  tax- 
payers is  $16,500  per  page. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  does  not  take  $145,- 

000  to  tell  me  that;  I  learned  the  deQ- 
nition  of  collective  bargaining  my  first 
year  of  law  school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  speak 
at  this  time  as  I  did  2  weeks  ago  and 
that  is  in  regard  to  the  budget  appro- 
priation asked  to  give  protection  to  the 
Vice  President,  36  Secret  Service  agents 
and  1  clerk.    Before  I  review  the  facts 

1  would  like  to  stress  again  as  I  did  in 
my  original  speech. 

That  my  remarks  are  in  no  way  di- 
rected to  the  Vice  President  himself,  nor 
are  they  to  be  construed  as  in  anyway 
reflecting  upon  him.    I  fully  understand 
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that  the  Vice  Presidait  never  made  such 
a  request  and  I  am  not  saying  that  he 
did. 

However.  I  could  not  understand  that 
whereas  previously  2  agents  have  beai 
traditionally  assigned  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secret  Service  is  now  asking  for 
35.  In  reviewing  the  Rscoro  of  July  17. 
1961.  Mr.  Ckllkk,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  asked  the  follow- 
ing question  to  Mr.  Forbxstui: 

la  it  not  a  fact  alao  tbat  at  best  the  cost 
would  not  be  over  $100,000  for  protection  of 
the  Vice  President-elect  imd  our  past  Presi- 
dents who  are  now  alive? 

Mr.  Fmuusm.  in  reply,  said: 
1  do  not  think  It  would  be  any  more  than 
*^t-    I  "ay  they  are  entitled  to  protection. 


And — 

I  do  not  think  the  Rzcoao  will  Indicate 
that  I  am  extravagant,  but  the  people  elected 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  Is  entitled  to  that  protection. 

I  remember  this  discussion  very  clear- 
ly, and  this  is  why  I  was  shocked  at  the 
huge  request  of  the  Secret  Service.  As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee I  must  give  every  thought  to  need- 
less expenditures  and  at  a  time  when  6.1 
percent  of  the  people  In  thla  country  are 
unemployed. 

There  was  not  any  sensible  Justiflcar 
tion  for  the  Vice  President  to  have  35 
Secret  Service  agents  assigned  to  him. 
I  am  fully  In  agreement  that  the  mission 
of  the  Vice  President  is  an  exceptionally 
important  one.  and  that  Mr.  Johnsom  is 
an  important  man.  However,  ia  'has 
been  made  clear.  Mr.  Johnsoit  does  not 
feel  that  he  needs  such  a  large  contixt- 
gent  of  agents.  Nor  could  I  imagine  an^. 
one  in  this  Congress  Justifying  35  Secret 
Service  men  especially  when  it  has  been 
made  dear  tliat  no  other  Vice  President 
has  ever  had  more  than  2.  The  vague- 
ness of  the  law  which  stated  that  the 
Secret  Service  will  provide  protection 
shoxild  not  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
the  Vice  President  should  be  swamped 
with  agents. 

If .  as  I  stated,  the  request  of  $100,000 
was  made  2  years  ago  and  the  cost  of 
the  Increased  protection  during  the  fiscal 
year  starting  next  July  would  be  $322,000 
not  including  travel  expenses,  what  will 
be  the  cost  2  years  from  now?    Will  It 
continue  to  rise  at  such  an  astounding 
rate?    I  found  the  entire  issue,  as  I  said 
in  my  original  speech,  preposterous  and 
presumptuous.   I  am  greatly  pleased  that 
this  Congress  will  not  add  funds  for  this 
expanded  force,  at  a  time  when  expenses 
are  so  high.     I  repeat  that  there  was 
nothing  personal  Involved  here  against 
the  Vice  President.    I  did  not  think  that 
this  request  could  be  Justified  to  this 
Congress  or  to  the  American  people,  and 
now  we  have  saved  over  $200,000.    For 
this  reason,  I  am  gratified  that  my  com- 
mittee has  agreed.    It  must  always  be 
the  individual  function  of  the  Congress- 
man to  be  a  "watchdog"  in  regard  to 
Federal  funds,  and  to  save  whenever  we 
can.    This  Is  a  great  responsibility  and 
one  we  must  never  overlook. 

In  answer  to  the  remark  made  by  the 
majority 'leader  and  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  I  certainly  hope  and  pray 
that  no  harm  will  ever  come  to  our 


President  or  Vice  President.  But  I  do 
not  feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  House  and  that  the  blame  should  be 
placed  on  the  House  should  any  injury 
or  harm  ever  be  inflicted  upon  our  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  President.  If  you  had  a 
platoon  of  BCarines,  if  you  had  a  whole 
army  surrounding  each  one  of  these 
men.  and  if  you  had  a  crackpot  with  a 
tripod  and  a  highpowered  rifle,  he  could 
cause  harm  to  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Service  has  stated  that  he  con- 
siders It  mandatory  to  give  protection 
to  the  same  degree  as  provided  in  the 
law  relating  to  the  President.  Whether 
35  is  the  correct  number  or  not,  I  do  not 
Icnow,  but  in  his  opinion  that  is  what  is 
necessary.  If  the  Congress  should  vote 
less  than  what  In  his  Judgment  is  neces- 
sary, and  in  the  future  if  a  situation 
should  arise  which,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said  and  I  have  said,  God  forbid,  we 
h<H>e  will  never  arise,  who  woiild  be  re- 
sponsible? The  Chief  has  stated  his 
position.  Now  I  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man whose  responsibility  win  It  be 
then? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  leg- 
islator I  am  bound  by  any  Intent  of  the 
Congress.  When  the  bill  went  through 
there  was  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Oaoesl,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  FobrxstskI. 
and  the  genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Cnxn],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  it  was  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  amount  for  these  Secret 
Service  men,  not  only  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent but  for  past  Presidents,  would  be 
$100,000.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
pay  raise,  that  comes  to  10  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents.  That  Is  two  Secret  Service 
agents  around  the  clock.  That  was  the 
intent  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Secret  Service  Is  bound  by  that  in- 
tent and  that  Is  what  we  have  provided 
for  here  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.   What  the  gentle- 
man says  as  to  what  was  stated  is  4mt- 
rect,  but  drciunstances  might  change. 
I  think  my  friend  will  emphasize  the 
fact  that  any  construction  made  any- 
where en  remarks  that  the  gentleman 
previously  made  with  reference  to  the 
Vice  President  certainly  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts.   I  do  not  know  whether  36  is 
sufficient  or  20.    All  I  know  is  that  the 
one  charged  with  the  responsibility,  the 
head  of  the  Secret  Service,  has  stated 
his  opinion.     My  main  purpose  was  to 
express  my  concern  at  the  impression 
that  went  throughout  the  country  about 
the  Vice  President.     If  Mr.  Nixon  was 
Vice  President,  under  the  same  clrctim- 
stances  I  would  feel  Just  as  concerned. 
A  man  individually  may  not  want  them 
around,  but  the  Vice  President  is  not 
only  LnrooN  Johnson  individually  but 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  Vice  President.    My 
concern    is    to    have    emphasized    as 
strongly  as  ix)ssible  that  no  matter  what 
is  done  the  Vice  President  never  wanted, 
himself,  any  mandatory  law  passed. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  started  out  my  m. 
marks  belaboring  the  fact  that  the  Vtea 
President  had  not  requested  these  ad^ 
Uonal  Secret  Service  men.  Again  I  n 
bcu:k  to  the  CoNoaassiONaL  Raoou  «# 
March  21,  when  I  originally  9oke  on 
this.  At  that  time,  the  gentleman  frcn 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]  asked  me  if  the 
Vice  President  had  requested  these  addi- 
tional men. 

Mr.  CoNTB.  Now.  I  think  I  made  It  clssr 
here  that  I  am  not  directing  my  remarks  to 
the  Vice  President. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ur.  DU. 
Ion.  when  he  presented  his  budget  to  ths 
Congress  or  to  the  President,  and  the  admla- 
Istratton  In  turn  presented  It  to  the  Congra«, 
requested  35  men  on  behalf  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Secret  Service. 

I  made  it  explicity  clear  here  today 
that  the  Vice  President  did  not  request 
these  men. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
will  agree  if  anything  should  happen  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service  is  not 
responsible? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  there  any  Idea  wbert 
these  additional  people  will  be  used? 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  intriguing.  Of 
the  35  it  was  expiated  to  us  that  1 
would  be  sent  down  to  his  ninch  In  Texas 
and  he  would  remain  there  365  days  a 
year,  so  that  no  one  could  plant  elec- 
tronic equipment  in  the  home  or  plant- 
a  bomb  or  anything  else  there  while  the 
Vice  President  was  gone. 

I  believe  16  would  be  planted  at  his 
home  here  in  Washington  around  the 
clock,  and  tnen  he  would  have  2  witb 
him  all  around  the  clock,  which  wouM 
be  the  10  that  we  are  giving  hjni  now. 
Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  There  would  be  two 
around  the  clock? 
Mr.  CONTE.  With  him. 
Mr.  GARY.  There  would  be  two  at  his 
home  here,  one  inside  and  one  outside, 
and  one  on  the  farm  down  in  Texas. 
But,  to  maintain  those  3  would  require  15 
men,  because  you  have  to  have  5  for  every 
1  agent  to  take  care  of  the  shifts,  holi- 
days, and  otherwise.  But.  there  would 
be  15  Just  for  the  guarding  of  the  two 
residences. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  remarics  were 
not  for  the  purpose  of  controversy,  but 
I  would  like  to  place  responsibility. 
Might  I  say,  I  know  the  Vice  Presidents 
views.  He  fought  anything  other  than 
a  voluntary  bill,  and  we  all  know  that. 
Now,  he  has  a  motorboat  on  some  lake 
down  near  his  ranch  in  Texas — and  I 
guess  it  Is  a  fast  one — and  the  Secret 
Servicemen  have  to  follow  him,  and  they 
have  not  got  a  boat  as  fast.  So,  he  found 
out  at  one  time  that  there  was  a  boat- 
house  built  there  and  he  inquired  who 
built  the  boathouse  for  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice to  house  their  boat.  It  was  a  little 
imder  $2,000.  And.  Ltndon  Johnson  in- 
sisted that  he  pay  that  money  him5elf. 
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and  he  did.  So.  from  the  angle  of  the 
Vice  President,  personsdly  he  does  not 
«tmt  It  He  Is  a  man  of  courage.  Re 
has  gone  through  crowds  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  abroad,  and  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice say  that  if  there  is  any  one  man  who 
has  guts,  it  is  Ltndon  Johnson.  But,  it 
is  to  dartfy  the  picture  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  America.  And,  again,  the 
C^ef  of  the  Secret  Service  has  made  his 
recommendations.  So,  certainly,  he  has 
assumed  his  responsibility.  And,  my  re- 
marks, as  I  say,  were  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controversy,  because  I  do  not 
know  whether  95  or  20  or  anything  else 
Is  sufflclent.  But,  I  do  know  how  Lyndon 
Johnson  feels. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Ut.  gross.    How  big  is  this  ranch 
down  in  Texas? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  do  not  know.    I  have 
never  been  down  there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Could  it  be  1.500  or  2,000 
acres?  How  is  one  man  going  to  handle 
that  situation? 
Mr.  CONTB.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  be  going  to  live  In  the 
boathouse,  or  where  is  he  going  to  Uve? 
How  did  the  boathouse  get  into  it? 

Mr.  McCOR&CACX.  certainly,  these 
questions  do  not  clarify  the  sttuatlon.  I 
underttand  he  has  a  home  and  he  has 
a  ranch.  Now  we  are  tsJklng  about  two 
different  propositions.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Impression  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent sought  protectloD  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  truth  as  possible.  The  Chief 
of  the  Secret  Servloe  has  performed  what 
he  considered  to  be  his  duty.  Whether 
it  should  be  2S  or  SO  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  do  know  If  It  is  cut  down,  the  responsl- 
Mbty  ctoesnot  rest  upon  the  Chief  of  the 
Secret  Oes  fksft. 

Mr.  OONTC.  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  vedilcally  dear,  and  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  are  getting  Into  personali- 
ties. I  was  originally  onvosed  to  the 
issue  of  giving  S6  agents  and  1  deekman 
at  a  cost  of  approximate  $338,000  per 
year.  I  could  not  see  where  this  could 
be  justtOed,  plus  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
legislator  and  I  think  I  must  abide  by 
the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

When  I  went  back  and  I  searched  the 
CoNoaxssxoNAL  Ri:cx>Ro  on  July  17,  1961. 
it  said  that  they  predicted  the  top  dol- 
lar—not the  medium  d<41ar  or  approxi- 
mately the  top  dollar  but  the  top  dol- 
lar—for the  protection  of  this  perwn 
and  any  past  Presidents  would  be  $10a- 

000  a  year.  So.  I  gained  the  impressicm 
that  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  to  give 
this  person  2  agents  around-the-clock 
which  would  amount  to  the  equivalent 
of  10  agents,  which  the  committee  gave 
him  and  which  would  come  to  about 
$112,000  a  year,  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  1  have  never  brought 
up  in  any  of  my  remarks  or  insinuated 
that  the  Vice  President  asked  for  these. 

1  think  the  Chief  of  the  Secret  Service 
was  bound  by  the  Intent  of  Congress 
and  he  had  no  right  in  coming  in  here 
and  asking  for  35  men  and  1  clerk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  going  back  to  my  orig- 
inal statement  I  also  feel  that,  perhaps. 
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the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives deserves  protection.  After  all.  the 
Speaker  is  the  third  man  In  line  of  com- 
mand; if  anything  happens  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Vice  President,  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McOoxicACKl,  would  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tSLinly  we  should  be  giving  some  con- 
sideration here  today  to  give  him  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  our  distin- 
guished Speaker  does  not  Uve  as  dan- 
gerously as  the  Vice  President 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
matter  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  is 
the  establishment  of  the  Customs  Train- 
ing Center.  There  Is  a  reqxiest  In  the 
budget  for  four  positions  which  win  be 
filled  by  instructors  with  high  travel  ex- 
jjense  costs.  Tliis  contingent  will  pur- 
port to  make  matters  more  pleaJuint  for 
travelers  who  arrive  In  the  United  States 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  cost  $152,- 
000  a  year  on  a  recxirrtng  basis.  I  was 
told  in  committee  that  this  money  will 
be  used  Just  to  train  four  Instructors. 
Now.  Bfr.  Speaker,  there  are  about  2.500 
or  2,600  inspectors  all  told,  and  it  seems 
to  be  qiUte  a  large  number. 

The  reasoning  of  the  custdins  officials 
on  this  whole  Issue  Is  amazing.  For  one 
thing,  they  want  to  bring  their  people 
from  California  to  New  York  and  plane 
fare  will  cost  roughly  $300  round  trip 
for  a  single  class  flight  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  bring  the  instructors  to 
California.  It  appears  that  customs  wHl 
be  sending  433  people  from  the  west  coast 
to  New  York  Instead  of  sending  the  small 
number  of  instructors  to  California.  To 
mtiltlply  433  people  by  roughly  $300,  cus- 
toms is  spending  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  imwisely.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  they  give  Is  space  problem  when 
all  that  Is  needed  is  a  blackboard,  some 
pencils,  and  paper  In  any  given  room, 
•nils  is  Just  one  Incident  of  waste  and 
one  which  I  cannot  accept. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  OlsknI. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  centennial  year  of  city 
delivery  of  mail  In  the  United  States. 
In  1863  when  this  country  was  in  much 
worse  shape  than  it  is  today,  when  In- 
deed we  were  experiencing  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  the  administration  had 
the  courage  to  establish  city  delivery  of 
malL  Facing  deficit  spending  In  1863 
they  had  that  kind  of  foresight  to  be  the 
first  Nation  in  the  world  to  establish  city 
delivery  of  mall.  Now  in  1963  we  see  a 
move  to  cripple  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. I  know  that  this  charge  Is  scoffed 
at  and  has  been  for  several  hours  now. 
But  It  is  a  fact  that  the  committee  has 
not  allowed  for  any  new  pcsltlons  by 
their  own  admission,  not  any  new  posi- 
tions for  the  delivery  of  mall,  either 
rural  or  city  delivery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Is  the  record  of 
the  Post  Office  Department?  It  is  a  rec- 
ord of  Increased  efficiency  over  the  years 
and  particularty  sintx  1946  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  increased  efficiency 


62  percent.    At  the  same  time  the  mall 
volume  has  Increased  83  percent 

Some  challenge  Is  being  offered  that 
automation  should  eliminate  some  ex- 
pense. It  does  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Just  as  it  has  done  in  the  telephone 
business.  If  it  were  not  for  inn«yvatlons 
tn  the  telephone  business  there  would  not 
be  enough  women  in  America  to  man  the 
switchboards.  Likewise  In  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  the  post  ofOce  buUdlngs 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  the 
mall,  the  volume  of  mail  they  have  to- 
day, if  it  were  not  for  mechanization  to 
move  it  out.  But  they  know  that  even 
with  the  mechanization  they  have  to 
have  more  people.  And  where  do  they 
have  to  have  them  more  than  any  other 
place?  They  absolutely  have  to  have 
them  as  letter  carriers^  both  nual  and 
city,  because  there  la  no  automation 
there.  There  has  to  be  a  man  to  deliver 
the  mail  to  the  door.  That  is  one  place 
you  caimot  have  a  machine  perform  the 
duty.  And  so  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  advised  us  that  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  imder  the  proposal  of  the 
committee,  there  will  be  7.500  fewer  posi- 
tions in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  advise  us  that  on  the  contrary  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  have  been 
increased  approximately  10.000  positions, 
or  a  total  of  17.000  positions  should  have' 
been  !n  this  budget. 

However,  another  significant  point  is 
that  this  would  not  begin  to  satisfy  the 
$92  million  reduction  required  In  this 
bill,  of  which  $69.8  million  is  in  the 
operational  end — the  delivery  of  mail 
through  neaily  35.000  post  offices.  The 
cut  of  the  new  positions  would  only  save 
$2S^mimon. 

It  Is  obvious  cuts  must  be  made  in 
other  major  areas. 

One  of  the  areas  that  Is  most  vuhxer- 
able,  because  It  Is  not  a  "moneymaker," 
is  in  our  rural  deliveries. 

I  have  made  some  queries  on  this 
point.  I  imderstand  rural  deliveries  may 
have  to  be  reduced  to  three  a  week  if 
these  cuts  stand.  This  is  not  a  threat. 
It  Is  a  fact. 

This  would  affect  about  30,000  rural 
routes,  serving  more  thsui  8  million  rural 
famiUes.  or  well  over  30  mfliipT^  indi- 
viduals. 

Such  service  has  been  extended  to 
about  150,000  rural  families  a  year  in 
recent  years.  It  seems  clear  that  addi- 
tional extensions  would  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed under  this  measure  In  addition  to 
reductions  in  existing  services. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  such 
serious  curtailments  of  public  service  so 
vital  to  so  many  of  our  people  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  made  crys- 
tal clear  here  that  this  bill,  in  effect,  cuts 
the  heart  out  of  the  operations  of  our 
postal  service  for  1964,  even  below  the 
1963  fiscal  level,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, at  a  time  when  our  delicate  na- 
tional economy  sorely  needs  the  suiHK>rt 
of  Improved  mail  service. 

True,  In  the  postal  operational  area. 
where  a  3.5  percent  Increase  in  man  vol- 
ume must  be  handled  for  a  growing  pop- 
ulation and  a  mushrooming  sttburban 
develoimient,  it  would  grant  an  In- 
crease—on paper— of  $188,137,000  over 
1963.  ' 
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Howerer,  aU  but  $35  mlUlon  of  that 
is  for  the  pending  Pay  Act  Supplemental, 
and  automatic  wlthln-grade  salary  in- 
creases alone  will  require  neariy  $46  mil- 
lion, more  than  offsetting  the  $35  mfUlon 
paper  Increase — Cleaving  an  actual  cut  in 
ayailable  money  to  run  the  post  offices 
and  deUrer  the  maO.  In  operations  this 
Is  a  cut  In  1964  of  about  $11  million. 

Incidentally,  I  fan  to  see  how  the 
wlthln-grade  Increases  can  be  curtailed, 
as  the  committee's  report  Implies.  These 
increases  are  mandatory  under  law — be- 
yond the  control  of  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISOfl.  Mr.  Chalnnau.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSES  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  sure  that  despite  the  Department's 
real  progress  In  the  past  year  in  reduc- 
ing costs  and  increasing  productivity, 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  if  this  $92  million 
cut  Is  approved  the  Department  will  be 
farced  to  halt  its  ciurent  program  for 
modernizing  post  offices,  for  extending 
new  post  offices  to  new  households  and 
new  businesses  by  providing  needed  facil- 
ities and  equipment  for  speeding  up  mail 
deltverj^  and  providing  any  Saturday  de- 
livery at  all  to  the  citizens  of  America. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  necessarily 
here  debating  money  only.    We  are  %iiw 
debating  services.    If  you  take  $92  mil- 
lion out  of  the  Post  Office  budget  you 
are  going  to  take  out  $92  minion  worth 
of  services  and  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  have  their  Jobs  taken  away  from  them. 
'  Tliey  are  not  going  to  hire  any  new  per- 
sonnel to  take  care  of  the  increase  in 
the  maU  which  is  over  a  billion  pieces 
per  year;  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  That  is  ex- 
actly correct;  aU  of  those  statements  are 
correct. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  And  that  is  the  po- 
sition of  the  Post  Office  Department? 

Mr.  OUBEN  of  Montana.  That  is  the 
position  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  position  of  the  postal  employees. 
And  it  is  the  position  of  the  majority  of 
us  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  The  rural  maU  deUvery 
service  would  have  to  be  frozen  at  its 
present  point.  There  could  be  no  ex- 
tension of  the  lines.  Indeed,  because 
there  win  be  new  patrons  on  the  rural 
routes,  there  wlU  have  to  be  fewer  deUv- 
eries  to  reach  the  patrons  if  the  same 
number  of  employees  is  to  serve. 

There  are  going  to  be  on  July  1  of  this 
year  110  new  communities  or  communi- 
ties that  win  be  entitled  to  city  deUvery 
service  under  our  regulations.  But  on 
July  1  of  this  year  with  this  budget  those 
110  communities  are  not  going  to  get 
dty  deUvery  service:  and  that  means 
110  congressional  districts  wlU  sxiffer  de- 
nial of  dty  man  delivery. 

The  CELAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  PILLION.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

(Mr.  Ouvn  P.  Boltow]  . 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing me  this  time.  I  asked  for  the  time 
in  order  to  address  a  question  to  the  last 


previous  spettker,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana.  I  should  IQce  to  ask  him  this 
question.  I  do  not  understand  his 
figures.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  is  an  increase  recommended  by  the 
committee,  for  the- Department's  (H>era- 
tlons.  $188  million.  Furthermore,  on 
page  16  of  the  report,  the  committee  has 
pointed  out  that  cuts  can  be  made  in 
one  of  three  specific  fields. 

It  does  not  state  that  there  can  be  no 
additional  personnel  hired.  It  does  not 
state  that  the  routes  wiU  not  be  ex- 
tended. It  does  not  state  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  extend  city  delivery.  The 
testimony  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  answer  to  my  question,  and  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  cMnmlttee  on  our 
side  in  answer  to  my  question  specifi- 
cally stated  that  this  was  not  the  intent 
nor  did  the  committee  feel  that  this 
would  be  the  result.  This  is  the  reason 
I  have  asked  these  questions.  I  should 
like  the  gentleman  to  explain  his  reasons, 
if  he  win. 

Mr.  OUBEN  of  Montana.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  explanation  was  that  the  com- 
mittee said  there  had  to  be  a  cut  some 
place  and  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  compute  that. 
There  is  a  dispute  here,  of  course,  be- 
tween the  committee  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  as  to  how  rapidly  and  to 
what  extent  the  volimie  of  maU  wiU  in- 
crease, but  it  is  granted  that  an  Increase 
tn  man  win  come,  and  there  win  be  ex- 
tended routes  for  the  increase  In  the 
number  of  patrons  of  the  maU.  The 
Post  Office  Department  says  that  by  their 
calculation  of  this  increase  in  th^oliune 
of  maU  and  the  increase  In^Ronage 
they  must  have  more  money  for  employ- 
ees or  they  win  have  to  spreaui  employees 
over  longer  routes.  If  they  do  that, 
then  they  are  going  to  have  to  have  al- 
ternate days  of  delivery,  for  instance,  In 
rural  deUvery. 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  arleld  ? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTR  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana,  cannot  the  Post 
Office  Department  save  $1  milUon  a  year 
by  knocking  out  the  guideline  system? 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  How  much? 
Mr.  CONTE.  One  million  dollars. 
That  is  what  the  postal  union  said  when 
they  came  before  us. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  of  course  have  my  own  ob- 
jections to  the  gui<^line  system.  But  let 
us  get  back  to  the  question  of  serving  the 
patrons  as  weU  as  the  Increasing 
volume  of  maU  with  a  budget  cut.  ^ 

Let  us  look  at  alternatives  givea  us  by 
the  committee. 

The  committee  suggests  three  alterna- 
tives— reduce  proposed  programs,  cwr- 
taU  automatic  within -grade  pay  in- 
creases or  cut  postal  delivery  service. 

Let  us  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the 
three  alternatives. 

As  to  No.  1.  the  Department  requested 
no  money  for  new  programs.  But  the 
committee  is  asking  the  Department  to 
handle  an  Increased  workload  of  2.4  bU- 
Uon  pieces  of  maU — not  with  the  sama 
personnel  it  now  has,  but  with  fewer 
positions. 
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As  to  the  second  alternative,  if  auto- 
matic salary  increases  are  indeed  auto, 
matld.  how  can  they  be  reduced? 

So  that  leaves  the  third  alternative-, 
cutting  man  deUverles. 

Under  this  biU.  the  Department  can- 
not  extend  mall  service  to  1  million  nev 
subturban  homes.  75.000  new  buslneuM 
and  wen  over  150.000  ran!  famlUes  nezt 
year. 

That  U  bad  enough,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  cuts  in  the  Department's  budget  wlU 
surely  force  further  cuts  in  mail  service. 
Including  Saturday  mail  and  three-a- 
week  rural  deUveries.  denying  30  milUaii 
farm  families  of  good  mail  service. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  wlU  stand  for 
these  service  cuts.  I  think  they  will  re- 
taliate. And  when  they  do,  it  is  going  to 
be  against  those  of  you  who  have  forced 
these  service  cuts  In  the  false  name  of 
economy. 

It  is  one  thing  to  ballyhoo  back  home 
that  you  are  saving  the  taxpayers  money 
But  I  would  like  to  hear  how  you  are  goi 
ing  to  explain  that  in  order  to  save  their 
money  you  had  to  exit  off  their  mall 
service. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  would 
rather  not  yield  further,  for  I  have  only 
about  15  seconds  left  If  I  can  get  more 
time  I  win  gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman 
However,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the 
reading  not  only  of  the  hearings,  but  tbe 
report  of  the  committee,  I  can  only  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  aUoca- 
tion.  which  Is  $118  miUlon  higher  for 
this  year  than  It  was  for  last  year,  the 
Post  Office  Department  wlU  be  able  not 
only  to  put  on  additional  personnel  need- 
ed to  extend  service  but  to  extend  service 
where  that  service  is  Justified  to  be  ex- 
tended. Coming  from  a  district  that  has 
rapidly  expanded.  I  know  how  much 
service  needs  to  be  extended,  and  under 
this  bill,  it  is  my  understanding  the  De- 
partment has  Uie  fimds  to  do  so.  not 
aU  it  wants,  but  there  Is  not  enough 
money  to  do  aU  we  want  in  any  field. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  StkxoI.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
this  subcommittee  has  prepared  and 
brought  to  the  House  today  a  biU  that 
has  inspired  two  fields  of  thought. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  bUl 
has  been  cut  too  much  and  there  are 
some  who  feel  that  It  has  not  been  cut 
enough. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  me  to  work  on  this  subcommittee.  We 
have  gone  through  many  weeks  of  de- 
tailed work,  many  hours  a  day.  We 
have  one  of  the  most  careful  and  effi- 
cient chalrmm  in  the  Congress.  He  has 
provided  us  with  the  skiUed  leadership 
this  year  that  makes  it  possible  for  me 
here  in  aU  good  conscience  to  say  that 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  bills  that 
has  been  or  wiU  be  brought  before  the 
House. 

I  think  the  Members  would  like  to 
know  the  attitude  of  this  subcommittee 
as  it  approaches  its  work  with  these  two 
very  big  and  important  Departments  of 
our  Oovemment  The  Poet  Oflloe  De- 
partment and  the  Treastuy  Department 
probably  touch  the  Uves  of  fnore  people 


In  more  ways  and  in  more  times  dining 
tlie  year  than  any  other  agencies  of  our 
Q<yvemment.  We  think  they  perform 
some  of  the  most  vital  and  important 
services  that  our  people  get  from  the 
Oovemment.  The  members  of  this  sub- 
eocnmlttee  feel  when  we  woik  with  these 
two  Departments  that  we  are  working 
with  them  as  partners  and  as  their 
friends.  We  certainly  are  not  enemies. 
Some  of  the  finest  and  ablest  people 
in  aU  the  Government  work  for  these  two 
I>partments.  They  are  people  who  take 
tremendous  pride  in  doing  a  great  and 
fine  Job.  TTiey  do  do  a  great  and  fine 
Job.  and  this  subcommittee  knows  it. 
I  think  I  can  say  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction  whatever,  there  is  not 
anyone  on  this  subcommittee  who  would 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  making 
any  recommendation  that  they  thought 
would  work  an  undue  hardship  or  impose 
an  undue  burden  upon  any  of  these 
agencies  that  are  performing  what  we 
believe  to  be  such  a  wonderful  and  such 
a  weU  carried  out  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
the  people  who  run  these  Departments. 
We  think  they  have  made  an  honest  and 
forthright  presentation.     I  think  they 
have  tried  their  best  to  give  us  aU  the 
information  they  have  that  might  help 
us.   If  that  Is  true,  then  there  have  been 
some  things  said  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today  about  the  attitude  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  that  has  not 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  committee. 
I  Just  do  not  beUeve  that  men  like 
Postmaster  General  Day  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Belen  and  others  In  the  Depart- 
ment  are   going    around    telling    some 
Members  of  this  Congress  one  story  and 
telling  this  subcommittee  another  story. 
I  think  these  gentlemen  are  doing  a 
wonderful  Job.    I  think  they  have  always 
leveled  eye  to  eye  with  the  members  of 
this    subcommittee.     We    believe    what 
they  say.    On  page  264  of  the  hearings.  I 
would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  where 
Mr.  Belen  was  making  his  presentation 
to  this  committee.    You  wiU  find  detailed 
there  some  of  the  finest  evidence  of  the 
type  of  skilled   management  that  this 
Department  of   Government  has   been 
getting.     I   wish   every  Member  would 
read  it.    Then.  I  think,  you.  too,  would 
take  pride  in  the  kind  of  management 
that  we  are  getting.   We  know  that  these 
men  have  done  a  good  Job.  can  do  a 
good  job,  and  are  doing  a  good  Job.    They 
will  continue  to  do  a  good  Job.    We  be- 
lieve they  win  continue  to  give  the  same 
kind  of  fine  service   to  the  American 
people  that  they  have  been  giving  In  the 
past.    If  any  of  us  thought  that  they 
could  not  do  that  Job  with  the  money 
that  we  recommend  here,  we  would  not 
have  brought  In  these  figures  for  your 
consideration.     We   are  not  trying  to 
make  a  record  here  for  economy  Just  for 
the  sake  of  economy.     We  know  that 
these  people  bring  in  tight  budgets.    Of 
all  the  appropriation  bills  presented  to 
the  Congress,  there  are  no  two  bills  where 
it  Is  harder  to  find  places  to  reduce  the 
amounts  than  these  two  bnis.    We  know 
that.     That  is  why  we  have  been  so 
careful  as  to  where  we  made  cuts.    We 
have  tried  to  remember  that  this  is  an 


austere  budget  and  that  this  \b  an  austere 
year. 

We  think  the  temper  ol  the  American 
people  and  of  this  House  of  R^resenta- 
tlves  Is  such  that  they  want  the  budget 
to  be  operated  on  that  basis.  There  ar« 
many  things  that  would  be  most  desira- 
ble which,  if  we  were  in  a  prosperous 
time,  we  could  afford.  There  are  a  lot  of 
customhouses  that  we  would  like  to  buUd. 
There  are  a  lot  of  postal  faciliUes  that 
we  would  like  to  build.  They  are  very 
desirable  but  they  are  not  necessary  at 
this  time  and  some  of  them  can  lie  put 
off  at  the  present  time.  When  we 
thought  the  figiu«  was  high  and  that 
somc^thlng  could  be  put  off,  and  should 
be  put  off,  that  was  what  we  tried  to  do. 
I  give  the  House  my  assurance  that  if  I 
ever  beUeved  in  anything  that  I  have 
said  in  my  life.  I  believe  that  if  this 
budget  becomes  law,  there  wiU  be  no 
people  now  employed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  who  wIU  lose  their  Jobs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  wiU  be 
several  thousand  more  working  a  year 
from  now  than  there  are  today.  That 
can  be  done  under  this  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
the  House  to  know  that  we  have  tried  to 
keep  this  budget  as  low  as  it  is  possible 
to  keep  it,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
these  agencies  the  fimds  that  they  have 
to  have.  We  tiope  and  beUeve  there  is 
no  place  in  these  bills  where  we  have 
been  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  This 
is  our  best  judgment  after  working  hard 
weeks  with  the  people  who  are  charged 
with  this  responsibility.  But,  there  is 
one  thing  I  think  the  House  ought  to 
know.  The  total  amount  of  money  in 
these  bills  is  a  great  deal  more  than  last 
year.  The  reason  for  that  can  be 
charged  to  the  Congress  Itself.  The 
mandatory  acts  of  the  Congress  is  what 
keeiM  the  cost  of  government  going  up. 
You  cannot  have  these  things  that  you 
are  always  doing  and  asking  for  and 
which  cost  more  money  and  to  give  the 
people  more  service  without  expecting 
to  pay  for  it 

I  am  not  saying  that  these  things  are 
wrong,  but  I  do  think  we  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  day  after  day  when 
we  pass  bills  here  authorizing  new  serv- 
ices someone  Is  going  to  have  to  pay  for 
It.  There  are  several  hundred  miUion 
dollars  in  this  bill  caused  by  acts  of  the 
last  Congress.  That  is  not  anybody's 
fault  I  am  not  saying  that  is  wrong, 
but  that  is  some  of  the  reason  why  It 
costs  so  much  more  money  to  carry  on 
these  agencies  next  year  than  It  does 
this  year.  The  Members  of  the  Congress 
In  their  wisdom  having  made  these  in- 
creases and  authorized  these  services, 
there  is  nothing  this  committee  can  do 
but  accept  it.  There  Is  not  much  to  the 
budget  when  you  get  down  to  It  that  can 
be  cut.  for  75  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  more  or  less  in  the  mandatory 
category.  Your  committee  has  been  very 
careful  in  the  places  where  it  has  made 
cuts.  I  think  no  biU  will  ever  be  brought 
before  you  with  any  greater  skiU  used  in 
Its  preparation  than  the  one  brought  to 
you  by  this  committee  this  srear.    The 


very  fact  that  men  of  the  caUber  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  OonsreHman 
Gaky,  the  chairman;  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Johh  PiLuoif ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  agree  on  what  is 
in  this  bin  I  think  attests  this  bin  to  the 
Members  of  the  Rouse  more  strongly 
than  anything  I  can  say.  They  are  two 
of  the  most  outstanding,  forthright 
Members  of  this  House.  The  biU  is 
brought  to  you  as  nearly  right  as  human 
Ingenuity  can  make  it. 

It  has  been  a  pleasiu-e  to  be  associated 
with  mm  who  have  worked  with  such 
sincere  devotion.  They  have  done  a 
fine  Job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  minutes  in  order  Uiat 
he  may  srield  the  gentleman  from 
Loulslamu  [Mr.  Passmah]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  Is  recognised  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STEED.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Having  served  on  the 
committee  15  years,  I  have  a  very  deep 
interest  in  this  legislation.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  there  are  sufficient 
funds  in  the  Post  Office  biU  to  expand 
the  service  on  rural  routes  and  delivery 
by  city  carriers  to  keep  pace  with  the 
population  growth  we  have  had? 

Mr.  STEED.  The  gentleman  knows 
that,  one :  There  is  enough  money  in  this 
bin  to  equal  every  faciUty  they  have 
had  this  year,  including  the  pay  raises, 
so  certainly  they  can  do  next  year  the 
thing  they  are  doing  now.  They  liave 
more  than  $100  million  additional  in 
operating  funds  alone  and,  of  course, 
they  can  expand  services  to  that  extent. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  asked  the  quesUon 
because  it  had  been  stated  earUer  that 
they  could  not  expand  the  rural  service 
and  business  deUvery  and  residential 
deUvery  in  new  communities.  I,  of 
course,  feel  as  does  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  adequate  funds  in  the  biU  to 
take  care  of  the  growth  and  meet  the 
demands  for  the  expanded  service. 

Mr.  STEED.  We  sincerely  beUeve  that 
aU  existing  and  anticipated  needs  have 
been  adequately  provided  for. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
a  month  ago  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice announced  a  major  reorganization 
of  its  field  operations  to  be  effective  In 
January  1964.  As  a  result  of  widespread 
congressional  protests,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasmy  subsequently  ordered  a  de- 
lay, advised  that  a  study  would  be  made 
of  the  proposal,  and  that  no  Implement- 
ing action  would  be  taken  on  it  pending 
the  completion  of  such  a  review. 

This  has  done  Uttle  to  ease  the  bin-den 
for  those  employees  who  are  under  the 
gim  and  who  know  that,  should  the 
plan  be  relnstltuted.  the  only  choices 
left  to  them  win  be  either  to  move  their 
homes  and  start  life  anew  in  another 
State  or  to  separate  from  the  Service. 
There  seems  to  be  imanimous  thought 
among  ms  personnel  that  the  holding 
action  is  a  temporary  thing  and  that  the 
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Rerenue   Service   Is  committed   to   its 
oonaoUdatioii. 

None  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  lir. 
Chmirmux,  wookt  oppose  any  plan  to 
increase  the  eJBciencT  of  operatkm  of 
an  Bg&aey  of  OoTerzuncnt  which  was, 
at  the  same  time,  performing  and  main- 
taining the  level  of  service  to  which  its 
patrons  were  entitled.  The  problem  in 
the  proposed  reorganization  is  that  many 
of  us  know  that  efficiency  of  operation 
will  not  increase,  the  service  to  our  con- 
stituents will  be  seriously  reduced,  and 
morale  among  the  agency  personnel  will 
continue  to  be  badly  affected. 

This  is  definitely  true  in  the  Provi- 
dence. RJ..  office.  The  transfer  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  from  Providence  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  will  undoubtedly  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  transfer  of  subordinate  po- 
sitions, flies,  and  so  forth,  until  eventu- 
ally the  Rhode  Island  taxpayer  will  have 
to  Journey  into  our  neighboring  State  in 
order  to  process  his  tax  return. 

lir.  Chairman,  I  have  no  direct  knowl- 
edge as  to  how  the  reorganization  would 
affect  other  congressional  districts  but 
I  am  convinced  that  its  impact  on  my 
State  of  Rhode  Island  woxild  be  harmfuL 
It  would  be  a  distinct  disservice  to  both 
the  taxpayers  and  the  employees  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  a  move 
which  I  would  be  forced  to  vigorously 
(HHKMe.  I  strongly  urge  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  proposal  as  ti- applies  to 
Rhode  Island  so  that  Revenue  Service 
personnel  there  can  continue  the  excel- 
lent service  they  have  always  given  the 
Rhode  Island  taxpayer. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  goitleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Qaxt],  particularly  In  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  as 
they  affect  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Included  In  these  recom- 
mendations are  provisions  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  high-endurance  cutter 
vessel  costing  approximately  $14  million, 
three  medium  patrol  craft  costing  ap- 
proximately $11,250,000,  one  coastal 
tender  for  $2,500,000  and  five  small  ten- 
ders for  $3,100,000.  These  vessels  are 
sorely  needed  in  order  that  our  Coast 
Ouard  can  carry  on  its  important  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Coast  Guard  Fleet  should  be  kept 
modem  and  effective.  A  vessel  replace- 
ment program  should  be  in  existence 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  this  matter  in 
mind.  According  to  the  report  an  in- 
crease of  $17,670,000  in  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvements  is  con- 
tained in  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
his  diligent  efforts  in  maintaining  a 
strong  and  effective  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  presenting 
a  relatively  gooa  budget  in  this  bill,  com- 
paratively speaking,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  reduced  the 
19M  request  by  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion. I  am  concerned  however  that  this 
bin.  ELR.  5366,  is  an  Increase  of  better 
than  $330  million  over  the  1963  budget 
for  these  same  departments. 
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At  a  time  when  we  are  faced  with  a 
record  high  budget  and  increased  deficit 
flnanrtng.  I  very  seriously  questtan  the 
adTlaabUUgr  of  a  kind  of  government 
planning  that  provides  for  the  contin- 
ually increasing  size  and  cost  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  If  we  want  a  balanced 
budget,  and  if  we  want  reduced  taxes, 
and  I  firmly  bqMeve  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want  both 
of  these,  then  we  must  cut  spending. 
We  are  not.  cannot,  and  will  not.  cut 
spending  by  upping  the  budget  for  every 
department  each  year,  year  after  year, 
as  is  proposed  by  this  bill 

I  have  the  very  highest  regard  and 
respect  for  my  poet  office  friends  and.  of 
course,  as  has  been  specifically  pointed 
out  here  today,  this  bill  will  not  cut  the 
pay  of  any  of  our  present  fine  postal  em- 
ployees, nor  will  any  at  them  be  relieved 
from  their  present  Jobs  or  duties  as  a  re- 
sult ot  the  decrease  in  the  1964  estimate 
presented  by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
This  part  of  the  bill  I  can  approve  as  I 
do  several  other  good  parts  and  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

I  cannot,  however,  in  good  conscience, 
support  such  items  in  this  bill  as  an  in- 
crease of  over  8  percent  or  some  $42 
million  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  have  1.277  new  emidoyees.  I  can- 
not, at  this  time  of  deficit  financing.  See 
any  responsible  reasoning  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  that  Increase  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  the  Treasurer 
by  $250,000.  the  White  House  Office  by 
$185,000,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
$416,000.  Mr.  Heller's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  by  $13,000.  the  NaUonal 
Security  council  by  $25,000,  and  many 
others. 

If  you  do  really  believe  In  sound,  re- 
sponsible'  government.  I  urge  3rou  to 
carefully  reconsider  the  many  provisions 
of  this  bill  that  could  easily  be  postponed 
xmtil  a  later  date  at  which  Ume  we  might 
be  better  able  to  afford  them.  Let  us  give 
the  folks  of  this  country  some  consider- 
ation, let  us  give  them  a  realistically 
sound  budget  so  that  we  can  give  them  a 
true  tax  cut.  instead  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  tax  shift 

Instead  of  increasing  the  size.  cost, 
and  control  of  our  bureaucracy,  let  us 
grant  a  little  tax  relief  and  increased 
freedom  to  the  working  i>eople  of 
America. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
trust  that  our  approval  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  provisions  in  this  bin 
will  not  in  any  way  be  interpreted  as  an 
endorsement  of  the  Commissioner's  plan 
for  the  elimination  of  the  New  York 
regional  office  through  the  merger  with 
the  Boston  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I.  and  I  am  certain  several  of 
our  colleagues,  feel  the  proposal  is  fully 
unjiistifled.  Any  plans  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  may  have  for  this  action. 
I  hope,  will  be  thorough^  reevaluated 
and  that  a  full  airing  of  the  matter  will 
be  forthcoming. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  it  is  imwar- 
ranted.  Inequitable,  and  coimtrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  taxpayers  and  of 
good  administration. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  transfer 
of  the  important  functions  of  the  re- 
gional office  of  the  IRS  to  Boston  could 


result  in  anything  but  dissatisfaction, 
confusion,  inoonvenience.  and  »^*i*i^ 
traUve  problems  that  far  offset  any  tf 
the  arg\u»ents  for  coordination  of  actt*. 
ities  that  have  been  advanced. 

The  Treasury  Department  ««*'"^this' 
that  the  elimination  of  the  New  Tock 
region  will  result  in  material  savings  Is 
taxpayers.  Frankly,  this  is  hard  to  be. 
lieve.  The  New  York  regional  office  em- 
ploys about  670  persons  compared  with 
375  in  Boston.  This  is  not  a  merger 
this  is  a  mass  move  to  uncertainty  ai^ 
administrative  headaches,  one  which,  I 
predict,  will  end  up  costing  the  U.8.  tax. 
payers  a  lot  more  than  any  anticipated 
savings. 

The  Department  stresses  the  argument 
that  the  regional  office  should  be  in  Bos- 
ton  because  the  service  center  is  nearby 
However,  this  is  not  a  consistent  argu- 
ment In  Austin.  Tex.,  the  distance  be> 
tween  the  regional  office  and  the  service 
center  Is  over  200  miles.  The  San  Pnn. 
Cisco  regional  office  is  separated^  fnn 
the  service  center  in  Utah  by  over  30| 
miles.  The  distance  between  the  Chi- 
cago regional  office  and  the  Kansas  City 
service  center  is  500  miles. 

I  say  it  is  sheer  nonsense  for  the  IRS 
to  claim  that  this  proposed  merger  win 
develop  a  lean,  efficient  organization. 
The  New  York  City  region  has  the  most 
efficient  of  the  nine  regional  offices  in 
the  United  States.  By  ccmtrast  Boston 
is  beset  with  management  problems. 

With  the  largest  district  in  the  United 
States — Manhattan — and  the  fourth 
largest  district— Brooklyn— it  Just  does 
not  make  sense  to  me  to  move  this  im- 
portant regional  office  function  outside 
of  New  York. 

I  do  not  dispute  the  responsibility  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  IRS  to  stream- 
line his  office.  The  Commissioner  is  an 
outstanding  public  official  and  is  per- 
forming a  superb  Job,  unequalled  in  re- 
cent history,  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
roles  in  Government  service.  My  only 
question  now  is,  how  his  admirable  inten- 
tions compare  with  the  facts  and  the 
realities  of  the  New  York  situation. 

The  arguments  against  this  move  far 
outweigh  the  points,  well  taken  as  they 
may  be,  that  have  been  advanced  in  its 
favor.  It  will  take  a  tremendoiis  amount 
of  convincing  in  my  opinion,  ^ntj  that 
of  countless  others,  to  even  begin  to 
Justify  this  proposal. 

I  hope  this  entire  matter  will  be  re- 
evaluated and  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  oppose  the 
adopUon  of  this  bill  (H.R.  5366)  after 
hearing  testimony  delivered  before  this 
House.  In  view  of  my  7  years  experience 
in  budget  matters  at  a  lower  level  of  gov- 
ernment. I  have  concluded  that  further 
economies  can  be  achieved  In  this  budg- 
et, without  the  so-called  loss  of  service 
to  oiu-  constituencies.  With  reference  to 
my  previous  experience.  I  submit  that 
there  are  very  few  budgets  in  public 
agencies  that  could  ru>t  stand  appreciable 
cuts  without  any  extreme  Iocs  in  services. 
I  would  like  to  concxu*  in  the  laudatory 
commendations  of  our  able  Postihaster 
GoieralDay.  Being  a  fellow  Oalifomlan 
and  somewhat  familiar  with  his  reputa- 
tion in  his  business  career  prior  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  high  position,  I  am 
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eoovlnced  that  should  further  cuts  be 
leuMnmrnrtod  iiy  this  Congress  along 
with  tba  request  that  the  cuts  be  offset  by 
tnltiattng  admtnlstratlv  Mooomifls.  I 
have  every  oonfldenoe  that  our  Postmas- 
ter General  oould  and  would  meet 
the  challenge  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  his  previously  displayed  executive 
abilities. 

I  have  always  endorsed  the   theory 
that    adeq\iate    salaries    for    dedicated 
ci^reer  employees  is  a  must  to  insure 
the  high  quahty  of  service  to  our  people. 
Once  again.  I  refer  to  my  previous  ex- 
perience wherry  tightening  our  belts 
and  creating  economies  in  the  adminis- 
tration we  were  able  to  increase  salaries 
to  personnel  as  well  as  fringe  benefits — 
yet  hold  the  line  and  in  certain  cases 
decrease  the  operating  costs  of  our  gov- 
ernmental units.     A  statement  that  I 
made  previously  might  be  appropriately 
applied  here  in  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives and  I  quote,  "Economy  can  be 
gained  through  wise  spending."    Being 
a  freshman  Member  of  this  honorable 
body,  I  have  much  to  learn.    However,  if 
I  were  to  summarize  my  analysis  of 
budget  procedure  at  this  level  of  gov- 
ernment, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the 
leadership   and/or    a   majority   of   our 
Ifembers  issue  a  directive  to  the  Ebcecu- 
tlve  Department  and  all  administrative 
heads  be  instructed  to  present  budgets 
that  refiect  a  10-  to  15-percent  cut  in 
expenditures.     This  would  place  the  re- 
sponsibility  squarely   where   it   belongs 
and  tend  to  expedite  the  orderly  busi- 
ness of  this  body. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Congress  management  of  the  financial 
business  of  our  Federal  Government 
the  responsibility  is  reposed  in  the  Mem- 
bers to  attempt  to  balance  Federal  ex- 
poiditures  with  Federal  revenues. 

At  this  stage  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress  It  appears  that  sufficient 
funds  will  not  be  available  to  provide  for 
the  total  appropriations  set  forth  in  HJl. 
5366  as  well  as  in  the  other  appropria- 
tion measures  which  will  come  before  the 
Congress  at  a  later  date.    Until  the  total 
of  all  appropriations  as  well  as  total  tax 
revenues  can  be  gaged  with  greater  ac- 
curacy, final  action  by  this  House  on 
HJl.  5366  should  be  deferred.    For  these 
reasons,  among  others,  I  am  impelled  to 
cast  my  vote  in  the  negative  at  this  time. 
B4r.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about    the     expansion    plans    of     the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  it  seems 
to  me  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
assessment  of  the  direction  of  this  agency 
is  going,  needs  to  be  underscored  in  this 
debate.    The  committee  obviously  feels 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  at- 
tempting to  move  too  rapidly.   It  asks,  as 
do  many  Members  of  this  House,  when 
aiMl  how  the  new  automatic  data  proc- 
essing  equipment   being   Installed   will 
show  results  in  reductions  in  persormel. 
The  committee  wisely  points  out: 
other  agenclM  In  the  TrsMury  Department 
b*ve  been  able  to  realise  lubctantlal  reduc- 
Uons  in  work  foros  whils  at  the  same  time 
|2|<^Ung    a    grsaUy    Increaead    workload. 
ThoM   agenclea   have   been   able   to   reduce 
peraonnel  ratietanttaUy  while  In  contraat  the 
Internal  BeTenue  Serrloe  ooDtlnuee  to  re- 
V>mt  several  thoii—nd  addltkmal  pwsonnel 


Mu^  y*ar,  ae  weU  as  Increasing  the  number 
of  Its  temporary  employees  used  In  the  data- 
prooeertng  system. 

Certainly,  Americans  are  a  law-abid- 
ing people  who  pay  their  taxes  and  as- 
sume their  Just  burden  of  the  cost  of 
Government.  However,  this  year  the 
Intenud  Revenue  Service  has  conducted 
what  seems  to  be  a  campaign  of  finger 
wagging  at  the  people  of  this  coimtry — 
in  effect,  warning  about  the  dire  conse- 
quences of  tax  evasion  and  delinquency. 
Obviously,  the  administration  needs  to 
squeeze  as  many  tax  dollars  from  the 
American  people  as  possible.  The  tax 
laws  are  also  sufficiently  complicated 
that  many  Americans  wonder,  as  they 
face  their  tax  returns,  whether  they  are 
breaking  laws  they  do  not  imderstand. 

The  accusatory  tone  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  taken  has  been  resented 
by  many  honest  Americans  and  I  should 
suppose  some  of  the  extra  people  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  been  re- 
cruited for  this  purpose.    This  morning. 
I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  oon- 
sUtuents  in  the  Ninth  District  of  North 
Carolina    who    expresses    that    feeling 
which  so  many  other  Americans  Join  in 
resenting.    Because  it  is  appropriate  to 
this  debate,  the  letters  is  as  follows: 
RepresentatlTe  James  T.  BsoTHnx. 
Nev>  Hotue  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  BaoTHnx:  For  some  time  I  have 
been  considering  writing  to  you  about  the 
growing  problems  of  the  tJ.8.  system  of  taxa- 
tion and.  In  view  of  the  (nresent  news  cen- 
sorship situation  in  our  Capital,  I  felt  that  1 
had  better  write  while  one  of  our  few  re- 
maining freedoms,  the  freedom  of  speech.  Is 
still  available  to  us. 

Our  great  Nation  Is  facing  a  grave  and 
even  destructive  future  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  begins  to  consider  everyone 
guUty  iintU  proven  otherwise.  I  realize  that 
this  business  of  tax  collection  Is  quite  a 
problem  but  when  the  people  of  our  land 
are  constantly  threatened  via  TV  commer- 
cials and  newspaper  stories  about  the  conse- 
quences of  making  false  tax  returns,  It's 
time  for  a  change.  ^ 

During  the  past  several  months,  local  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  (along  with  the 
newspapers)  have  been  carrying  public  serv- 
ice announcemente  about  filing  tax  returns. 
Before  the  public  service  Is  completed,  the 
American  citizen  Is  told  that.  In  essence,  he 
Is  a  crook  and  we  (the  IRS)  are  watching 
you. 

Personally,  sir.  I  resent  the  fact  that  I  am 
mistrusted  and  I'm  sure  many  other  Ameri- 
cans have  the  same  feeling.  May  I  siiggest 
that  the  UB.  Congress  begin  Immediately 
to  overhaul  our  tax  structure  and  to  ret\im 
to  the  American  people  the  dignity  and  re- 
spect due  them.  After  all,  they  Ye  paying  the 
way  of  Congress  as  well  as  the  overstaffed  In- 
t«Tial  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
5366  adds  11.044  new  employees  to  the 
Federal  payroll  and  $331  milUon  to  the 
astronomically  high  budget  of  last  year, 
fiscal  1963.  Last  year's  budget  added 
many  new  employees  and  was  a  big 
spending  boost  over  the  previous  year. 
Therefore,  there  is  even  less  reason  to 
swell  the  Federal  bureaucracy  now. 

Who  is  for  the  downtrodden  taxpayer 
who  pays  for  this  profligate  Q>ending? 
I  am.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  to  main- 
tain this  year's  expenditures  to  last 
year's  level.  I  shall  oppose  this  bill. 
Preferably.  I  would  reduce  this  year's 


Q>ending  to  a  straight  f-  or  10-peieenC 
cut  of  last  year's  budget. 

How  do  we  balance  the  budget!  We 
raise  taxes  or  cut  apehdlng.  I  am  for 
balancing  the  budget  and  against  higher 
taxes,  therefore.  I  shaU  try  to  cut  spend- 
ing. Meanwhile,  the  President  and  the 
liberals  increase  v>ending  and  talk  about 
tax  cuts  at  the  same  time,  which  is  the 
course  to  fiscal  suicide  or  fiscal  sodaUsm, 
as  it  has  been  so  well  called. 

Worse  yet,  taxes  have  and  are  going 
up.  Social  security  taxes  are  up,  state 
and  local  taxes  are  up.  unemployment 
compensation  increase  is  threatened. 
What  is  the  matter  with  us?  Is  It  igno- 
rance of  the  economic  facts  of  life?  Is 
it  some  kind  of  schizophrenia?  Or  are 
we  Just  plasrlng  politics  talking  one  way 
and  doing  another  at  the  behest  of  the 
latest  pressiu-e  group  to  threaten  us. 

We  Congressmen  should  provide  lead- 
ership in  fiscal  matters.  That  is  our  Job. 
Why  should  Members  be  afraid  to  op- 
pose the  spending  requests  of  specific 
pressure  groups  who  fall  to  compute  or 
to  see  the  overall  impact  of'all  the  re- 
quests of  all  the  pressure  groups  com- 
bined. 

We  must  remind  the  petitioning 
groups  of  the  fiscal  dangers  confronting 
the  United  States,  of  deficit  flnaiKSlng, 
infiation,  gold  outfiow.  and  damaged 
confidence  at  home  and  abroad  when  we 
fail  to  balance  income  and  outgo. 

Look  at  the  facts.  We  owe  $1  trillion 
and  $51  billion;  that  is  $1,051  billion  or 
$1,051  per  minute  since  Christ  was  bom 
in  fixed  obligations  even  before  we  add 
to  the  debt.  The  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Passman]  makes  this  debt 
abundantly  clear. 

Other  appropriation  bills  will  follow 
this  one.  We  must  set  standards  or 
guidelines  and  hew  to  them.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  wants  $103  million  more 
than  last  year's  $993  million:  the  Post 
Office  wants  $227.5  million  more  than 
last  year's  $4,657  million;  the  President 
wants  $552,000  more  than  last  year's 
$13.1  million.  Of  course  these  expendi- 
tures can  be  cut.  Of  course,  impassioned 
pleas  can  be  advanced  for  increasing  any 
Government  operation.  Why  get  nerv- 
ous or  be  taken  in? 

For  myself,  I  am  tired  of  the  old 
double  play  we  give  the  constituents. 
To  baffle  them,  and  talk  on  either  side. 
Here's  how  it  goes:  We  cut  the  budget 
so  we  economized.  We  increased  the 
spending  over  last  year  so  we  have  a 
heart  and  are  for  the  program,  what- 
ever it  is.  This  device  is  good  for  getting 
off  the  hook  but  it  is  hardly  a  firm  posi- 
tion based  on  sound  logic,  particularly 
when  we  are  deficit  financing. 

So  there  is  no  mistaking  my  position 
though  It  deprives  me  of  the  political 
device  of  being  able  to  talk  on  either 
side  of  the  issue.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
year's  budget.  I  was  opposed  to  last 
year's  budget.  I  am  for  a  balanced 
budget.  I  am  for  helping  the  burdened 
taxpayer.  I  am  for  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  inflation  and  gold  outflow.  All  of 
this  presents  no  dii«»mmft  to  me— <ior  im- 
possible choice.  I  shall  oppose  Increased 
spending,  and  shall  vote  for  all  possible 
cuts  in  spending.  There  is  a  clear 
choice — to  be  for  a  balanced  budget,  sur- 
plus, and  tax  cut  on  the  one  hand  or  for 
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dcOdt  flnandng,  unbalanced  budget,  in- 
flation, gold  outflow,  ourreney  devalua- 
tion and  flseal  suicide,  that  is  aociallsm 
on  tbe  other. 

1 8han  not  take  pcurt  In  the  repudiation 
of  our  national  debt  through  the  infla- 
tion resulting  from  Federal  deficit  spend- 
ing which  has  watered  our  dollar  to  44 
cents  since  1940.  Nor  shall  I  pass  on  to 
future  generaticms  the  debts  of  our  time. 
My  conscience  is  clear. 

It  is  my  hope,  my  prayer,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  reconsider  and  move  to  re- 
store fiscal  sanity  and  oppose  the  fiscal 
socialism  of  deficit  financing  typified  by 
this  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time  the  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

OUUnrr  AUTBOUZATION8  OUT  OF  POSTAL  FUND 
AOaOMISTKATION  Am  KXCIONAI.  OPKKATION 

For  ezpeuMs  necessary  for  administration 
of  tbe  postal  service,  operation  of  the  In^MC- 
tlon  service  and  regional  oiBces.  unlfcums  or 
aUowances   therefor,  as  authorized   by   the 
Act  of  September   1.   1954.  as   amended    (5 
U^.C.  2181).  Including  services  as  authorised 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  IMS 
(5Ua.C.  66a);  management  studies;  not  to 
exceed  $26,000  for  miscellaneous  and  emer- 
gency  expenses    (Including   not   to   exceed 
16.000  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses  upon  approval  by  the  Post- 
master  General):    rewards   for  Information 
and  services  concerning  violations  of  postal 
laws  and  regxilatlons,  cxirrent  and  prior  flscal 
years,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Postmaster  General  in  effect  at  the  time  the 
■errlces  are   rendered   or   information   fur- 
i^l*l^ed;  expenses  of  delegates  designated  by 
the  Postmaster  General  to  attend  meettngs 
and   congresses   for   the  purpose  o*  twaUng 
postal   arrangements  with,   foreign   govern- 
ments pursxiant  to  law,  and  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  of  such  expenses  to  be  accoimted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Postmaster 
General:  not  to  exceed  $75,000  for  expenses 
(including   expenses   of   official   reception) 
incidental  to  meetings  in  the  United  States 
of  the  Management  Council  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union's  OonsxUUUve  Committee  on 
Postal  Studies;    and  not  to  exceed  $26,000 
for  rewards  for  Information  and  services  as 
provided  for  herein,  shall  be  paid  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Postmaster  General  and  ac- 
coimted for  solely   on  his   certificate;    and 
settlement  of  claims,  pursuant  to  law.  cur- 
rent and  prior  fiscal  years,  for  damages,  and 
for  losses  resulting  from  unavoidable  cas- 
ualty; $83,500,000. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee  may 
consider  a  series  of  amendments  going 
to  the  same  issue,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  these  amendments  go  to  vari- 
ous paragraphs  that  have  not  been  read. 
In  other  words,  this  is  to  save  time  so 
the  amendments  will  not  be  offered  one 
at  a  time.  They  all  refer  to  the  $92 
million  which  the  amendment  would  re- 
Idace  In  the  bill  that  the  committee  took 
out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRBfAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  iir.  Mobxisom: 
Page  11.  line  9.  strike  out  ••$aZ,SO0.O0O"  and 
Insei*^  in  lieu  thereof  '•$86,700,000". 
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11,  line  19.  strike  out  "$11,500,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$18.TOO,000" 

Page  la.  line  5.  strike  out  "MJtOJOO.OOO" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$8,966,814,000''. 

Page  13,  line  2.  strike  out  "$811,000,000  " 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ~$61 1.760.000". 

Page  18.  line  11,  strike  out  "$188,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$196,000,000". 

Page  18.  lines  18  and  19.  strike  out  "^lO*.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$111,000,000". 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Motsooir]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  these  amendments  to  the  Treasury- 
Post  Oflice  appropriation  bill  to  restore 
the  $92  million  that  the  subcommittee 
took  out  of  the  appropriation,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  and  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  we*all  are  Interested  in 
effecting  reasonable  economies  in  the 
operation  of  our  Government.  I  think 
the  Appropriations  Committ4»e  generally 
has  done  a  noble  Job  of  ellmhiating  areas 
of  waste  and  short-circuiting  possible 
attempts  at  extravagance.  The  com- 
mittee has  worked  hard  and  well  and 
it  should  be  commended  and  congratu- 
lated. 

However,  in  dealing  with  the  Post 
Office  appropriaUons.  I  feel  the  com- 
mittee has  been  carried  away  by  its  own 
zeal  and  the  suggested  reduction  of  $92 
million  is  both  unrealistic  and  potentially 
harmful. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral himself  and  his  staff  eliminated  all 
possible  fat  from  the  budget  before  they 
submitted  it.  lliey  voluntarily  cut  out 
$56  million  before  they  sent  the  request 
to  the  committee.  The  committee's 
proposed  additional- cut  of  $92  million 
would  bring  thF  total  to  $150  million. 

By  far  the  most  part  of  this  reduction 
would  come  out  of  operations.  In  the 
Poet  Oflice  Department,  "operations" 
means  people  and  services.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  different  from  any 
other  agency  of  Government.  It  does 
not  plan  its  programs;  it  does  not  plan 
its  own  growth  and  expansion.  These 
things  are  done  for  them  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  use  the  maH, 

In  our  dynamic  economy  the  mail  vol- 
ume grows  every  year.  In  flscal  1904 
the  volume  will  be  at  least  70  billion 
pieces,  more  mail  than  in  all  the  nations 
in  the  free  world.  The  annual  increase 
in  volume  will  be  at  least  2.3  billion. 
That  increase  alone  is  greater  than  the 
entire  volume  of  many  European  nations. 

Also,  the  American  people  are  on  the 
move.  They  are  moving  from  the  over- 
crowded cities  to  suburban  areas.  They 
are  building  new  homes  In  new  places. 
Each  time  this  happens  it  means  an  ex- 
tension of  service,  an  Increase  in  man- 
power, an  extension  of  facilities. 

The  Post  Office  Department  did  not 
cause  these  problems,  but  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  to  solve  them,  and  it 
takes  this  additional  $92  million  to  give 
this  additional  service. 

They  cannot  be  solved  by  holding  a 
whip  over  the  postal  employee  and  mak- 


ing him  work  harder  than  any  humtn 
being  should  be  expected  to  wort,  iv 
postal  employees  of  thia  country  hav* 
increased  their  pioduuUfHy  per  em- 
ployee  by  more  than  4  percent  eaeh 
S'ear.  This  has  been  going  on  for  dee. 
ades.  It  is  a  glorious  record  of  achieve, 
ment  and  it  stands  alone  aw*i^ny  ng 
comparable  industries  in  the  Nation,  ih 
the  past  17  years  the  productivity  aad 
the  efficiency  of  our  postal  employees 
have  risen  by  62  percent.  No  one  c«a 
expect  better  performance  than  that 
and  no  one  can  get  better  performaaee 
than  that.  I  do  not  believe.  And,  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  a  postal  employee  can 
do,  no  matter  how  dedicated  and  devoted 
he  might  be. 

Because  of  the  population  increase  and 
the  movement  to  new  areas  i^ere  house* 
never  existed  before,  there  must  be  to 
increase  of  at  least  1  million  letter  car- 
rier stops  each  year.  These  added  stops 
are  not  Just  added  onto  existing  routes. 
By  far  the  most  part  of  them  are  on  new 
routes,  servicing  areas  where  people  ai« 
living  in  new  houses,  areas  that  never 
had  mail  delivery  before.  The  major 
ipart— indeed  almost  the  entire  amoimt— 
of  the  cut  in  the  operations  budget 
affected  these  new  routes. 

There  are  110  clUes  that  after  July  l 
will  be  entitled  to  get  additional  mail- 
delivery  service.  If  this  budget  cut  stays 
in,  they  will  not  get  that  increase  In 
new  services.  The  rural  carriers  will  not 
be  able  to  extend  their  routes  to  give 
new  service  to  new  patrons.  Saturday 
delivery  by  both  the  city  carrier  and  the 
rural  carrier  could  be  eliminated,  and 
you  cannot  take  $92  million  out,  whicli 
practically  all  goes  for  service,  or  the 
great  part  of  It,  and  expect  to  get  the 
same  service  as  if  you  left  It  In. 

Now,  a  lot  was  said  about  the  fact 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  in  1982 
turned  back  $48  million.  Well,  that  cer- 
tainly Is  a  great  accomplishment,  and 
if  there  is  any  money  left  from  this  ap- 
propriation that  they  did  not  need,  you 
could  certainly  expect  the  Postmaster 
General  to  turn  it  back.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  you  are  doing  is  tak- 
ing away  this  money  that  is  going  to  be 
used  for  this  personnel  service,  and  6,000 
employees  will  be  discharged,  and  the 
contemplated  15.000  that  are  necessary 
for  handling  the  Increase  of  annual  mail. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  heard  one  of  my 
good  friends,  a  predecessor  on  the  floor, 
say  that  this  would  result  in  no  loss  of 
jobs  or  no  loss  of  emplojmient.  I  was 
wondering  If  the  gentleman  would  want 
to  comment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment estimates  that  there  will  be  in 
excess  of  6,000  jobs  lost  in  flscal  1984 
if  this  cut  stays  In. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  This  is  8.000  em- 
ployees who  would  be  laid  off:  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  Is  right.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral that  says  it  will  even  be  In  excess 
of  that 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  approved  a  postal  rate  In- 
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cfease.  That  rate  increase  will  bring 
Into  the  Treasury  during  fiscal  1964  an 
eatlmated  $580  million  in  additional  rev- 
enues, over  one-half  billion  dollars.  The 
pay  increase  we  voted,  incidentally,  will 
cost  the  Department  $344  million,  a  lot 
less  In  the  same  period.  The  American 
people  accepted  this  rate  increase  with 
good  grace.  There  was  very  little 
grumbling  about  paying  5  cents  for  a 
first-class  letter  or  for  a  4-cent  post  card. 
or  8  cents  for  an  airmail  stamp. 

But  tbe  American  people  will  find  out 
that  they  will  be  paying  $580  million 
more  for  postage  In  fiscal  1964  to  get  less 
service  than  they  ever  received  in  their 
lives.  The  objections  will  be  tremendotis 
and  overwhelming,  as  each  of  us  knows. 
Almost  every  Member  of  this  body  rep- 
resents some  area  in  his  district  in 
which  new  homes  are  being  built.  Our 
constituents  have  invested  their  lives  in 
these  homes,  serene  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  have  their  mall  delivered  to 
their  door.  When  these  new  home- 
owners find  out  that  despite  these  postal 
rate  increases  they  have  to  travel  to  the 
nearest  post  office  or  collect  and  deliver 
their  own  mail,  we  shall  hear  from  them, 
and  promptly.  The  things  we  shall 
bear  will  be  bitter  and  horrible.  But 
wone  than  that  it  will  be  true,  and  it  is  a 
ridiculous  spectacle,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
us  to  follow  up  this  postal  rate  legisla- 
tion where  we  have  increased  the  rates 
and  then  give  less  service  by  taking  away 
Saturday  deliveries  azul  by  not  giving 
these  extensions  in  these  services  which 
win  affect  practically  every  major  city 
and  rural  community  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  were  to  raise  rates  and  then  put 
all  of  its  subscribers  on  party  lines, 
the  wrath  of  tbe  people  and  the  commu- 
nity would  be  terrible  to  behold.  This 
is  Just  what  we  would  be  doing  with  the 
mail  service  if  we  were  to  permit  this 
drastic  and  uimecessary  cut  in  appropri- 
ations to  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
avert  all  this  trouble  by  restoring  this 
tMdly  needed  $92  million.  And,  I  want 
to  say  this:  There  has  been  a  lot  ndd 
about  what  the  Postmaster  General 
figured  and  what  he  told  the  committee. 
I  do  not  know  what  he  told  the  commit- 
tee because  I  am  not  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  But  I  am  a  member 
of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  and  here  is  what  he  told  me. 
This  is  from  the  Postmaster  General : 

In  your  letter  of  April  2  you  asked  what  In 
my  opinion  would  be  the  effect  of  the  $82 
million  reduction  in  tbe  appropriation  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  recommended  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  According 
to  our  evaluation  at  the  present  time  this 
reduction.  If  sustained,  means  that  we  cannot 
ImproTe  service. 

That  is  what  the  Postmaster  General, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Department,  and 
not  the  Appropriations  Committee  mem- 
bers, says. 
'  I  quote  from  the  Postmaster  General: 

We  have  to  consider  what  services  to  the 
public  can  be  eliminated. 

llie  central  problem  involves  the  "oper- 
aUons"  appropriation.  This  appropriation 
covers  the  cost  of  personnel — practically  all 
personnel  in  the  Department — who  collect, 


sort,  and  deliver  mall  and  operate  the  45.000 
postal  Installations  throughout  the  country. 
Oar  1994  apfircqiirtatlon  request  was  based 
on  an  estimated  increase  of  maU  volume  and 
workload  of  $.6  pcroant.  Hie  ecBunltto*  in 
its  report  Indicated  aoceptanoe  of  this  esti- 
mate of  Increased  workload.  However,  the 
committee  recommends  a  reduction  of  $89 Jl 
million  in  the  "Ofwratlons"  appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  reserves  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
I  woiUd  like  to  discuss  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  finishes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
asked  whether  there  is  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
desire  to  finish  reading  this  letter,  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  lot  said  about 
the  position  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  you  should  know  his  position. 

The  Postmaster  General  further 
stated,  as  follows: 

The  committee  in  its  report  indicated  ac- 
ceptance of  this  estimate  of  Increased  work- 
load. However,  the  committee  recommends 
a  reduction  of  $89.8  million  in  the  "Opera- 
tions" appropriation. 

We  are  presently  evaluating  the  kinds  of 
service  ciu-tallments  that  would  be  necessary 
if  the  reduction  is  sustained.  Complete 
elimination  at  deliveries  on  Saturday  by  city 
carriers  and  on  rural  routes  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  are  reluctant  to  eliminate  this 
service  because  we  realize  many  individuals 
benefit  from  the  Saturday  delivery  and  many 
buBlneeees  depend  on  It.  SUll,  the  size  of 
the  reduction  requires  consideration  of  a 
majcff  cxirtallment  of  this  kind. 

Along  with  mail  voliune  growth  we  are 
expecting  substantial  growth  in  the  niunbel- 
of  households  during  1964.  Household 
formation  is  almoet  certain  to  accelerate  as 
the  postwar  generation  reaches  marriageable 
age.  "n^e  formation  of  new  subiu-bs  will 
continue  with  the  continuing  shift  of  popu- 
lation to  urban  areas  and  will  increase  the 
demand  for  city  delivery  service. 

Diiring  1964  the  area  eligible  for  city  de- 
Uvery  service  Is  expected  to  increase  by  at 
least  5.6  percent  over  1963.  The  Increase 
In  nvmiber  of  carrier  stops  to  service  this 
growing  area  is  estimated  at  3.4  percent.  We 
had  requested  an  Increase  in  city  carrier 
employment  of  2.6  percent  in  order  to  pro- 
vide needed  service. 

However  the  result  of  the  reduction  by  the 
committee  would  be  no  increase  in  carrier 
employment  with  the  consequency  that  we 
would  have  to  consider  putting  a  freeze  on 
the  present  service  In  cities  and  on  rural 
routes.  This  would  mean  that  approxi- 
mately a  million  households  normally 
eligible  for  this  service  would  not  receive  it 
in    1964. 

Since  the  new  postal  rates  have  gone  into 
effect,  users  of  the  mail  might  well  expect 


that  mall  service  would  Improve.  We  must 
face  the  fact,  imleas  our  approprtetioti  re- 
quest oan  be  restored,  tliat 
will  get  less  asrvtoa  for  tbair ; 
not  more. 

In  order  to  adjust  our  "Operations"  ap- 
propriation to  the  anu>unt  recoounended  by 
the  committee,  we  estimate  ttet  we  wlU  have 
to  eliminate  approxlmat^y  17.000  poaltlons 
from  the  nimiber  originally  requested  for 
1964.  We  would  have  a  reduction  of  about 
7.500  positions  from  the  number  estlnuited 
for  the  end  of  the  current  Aacal  year. 

The  increfise  in  productivity  in  recent 
years  has  been  most  encouraging.  In  1962 
we  attached  a  1.5 -percent  improvement  in  the 
clerk  account.  We  budgeted  a  goal  of  an 
additional  1.5-percent  improvement  in  1963 
and  expect  to  attain  It.  Our  1064  aubnUs- 
sion  was  based  on  stUl  another  IJb-petomt 
improvement  on  top  of  the  progrea  made 
in  the  a  preceding  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  object,  the  gentleman's  request 
that  his  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc  was  agreed  to.  He  has  already  had 
13  minutes.  I  think.  Mr.  Chaixman.  we 
ought  to  move  on  to  the  accomplishment 
of  final  action  today.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation,  but  I  express  the  hope  that 
we  may  keep  the  debate  w>thln  the  limi- 
tation of  the  5 -minute  rule  and  dis[>ose 
of  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque^  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  To  further  continue 
with  the  Postmaster  General's  letter: 

The  imposition  of  the  redvctloa  la  our 
"Operations"  appropriation  so  curtails  avail- 
able employment  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween employment  and  workload  requires 
a  8.4-percent  increas?  in  derk  productivity. 
This  rate — more  than  double  the  highest  rate 
of  the  best  In  recent  years — Is  completely 
unrealistic.  A  restricted  work  force  already 
performing  with  laudable  eflkOency  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  on  such  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  Its  work.  The  total  amount  of 
work  would  have  to  be  reduced  in  the  ways 
that  I  have  indicated  for  consideration 
above. 

Other  reductions  recommended  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Conunittce  also  face  us  with 
serious  problems.  For  examine.  Uie  $2.2 
mUllon  reduction  in  "Administration  and 
regional  operation"  means  a  reduction  in  the 
man- years  of  employment  available  to  pro- 
vide the  management  leadership  at  head- 
quarters and  in  the  field.  This  reduction 
of  management  capability  of  course  com- 
pounds the  difficulty  of  solving  the  operat- 
ing problenxs  Imposed  by  tbe  reductions  in 
the  "Operations  appropriation." 
Sincerely, 

J.  Sdwau)  Day. 
Postnuuter  General. 

I  urge  this  House  not  to  curtail  our 
postal  service  and  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
mend  so  as  to  put  back  this  $92  million, 
which  is  a  sound,  realistic,  and  reason- 
able approach.  Practically  all  of  it  will 
be  spent  in  service. 
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ICr.  8TZNSON.    ICr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amoidment. 
The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SriKaOK  to  the 
•mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Movuaoif:  On 
pege  13.  line  B.  atrlke  out  "$8,890,000,000"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  tbereof  "$8,886,000,000";  and  on 
line  aa,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  ":  Provided  further.  That  no 
part  of  the  anurants  appropriated  by  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  Implementation  or  con- 
tinuation of  work  measurement  programs 
(formerly  known  as  'Oulde  Line')  or  similar 
production  measurement  programs  in  the 
Poet  Ofllee  Department." 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  the  bUl  HH.  5366  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  Interested  not  only  in  cutting  down 
the  budget  in  nonessential  areas  but  also 
in  the  welfare  of  our  post  office  employees. 

This  amendment  will  save  the  taxpay- 
ers a  minimum  of  $5  million  per  srear  and 
will  gradually  improve  the  working  con- 
ditions of  the  postal  employees. 

I  trust,  first  of  all,  that  you  are  familiar 
with  the  program  now  called  the  work 
measurement  program,  but  which  was 
once  referred  to  as  "Quidelines." 

This  program  re<iuires  postal  employees 
to  keep  track  of  each  activity  on  a  card 
for  a  week  in  each  month.  If  an  em- 
ployee gets  a  tray  of  mall  it  must  be 
entered  on  the  card.  If  he  goes  for  a 
drink  of  water  it  must  be  entered  on  the 
card.  Or  If  he  leaves  his  position  for 
any  purpose  at  all  it  must  be  entered  on 
his  particular  card.  On  the  surface  some 
of  you  might  think  it  a  good  idea  to  have 
this  check  on  our  postal  employees. 
However,  consider  these  results,  or  better 
yet.  lack  of  results,  of  guidelines: 

First.  The  system  does  not  result  in 
either  promotions  or  demotions  of  em- 
ployees. 

Second.  The  several  minutes  each  day 
that  each  employee  must  take  to  fill  out 
the  card  adds  up  to  thousands  of  man 
hours  lost  each  year. 

Third.  Many  of  the  postal  employees 
that  I  have  talked  to  maintain  that  the 
tension  that  occurs  from  this  program 
actually  brings  about  decreased  produc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

Fourth.  The  postal  supervisors  have 
the  responsibility  of  production  of  the 
employees  and  are  perfectly  capable  of 
obtaining  the  maximum  production  from 
each  one  of  those  employees  In  their 
charge. 

If  measurements  of  mail  production 
are  required  they  are  readily  available. 
First,  the  number  of  bags  of  mall  can 
be  and  are  easily  counted  when  they 
come  into  the  post  office.  Second,  post- 
age canceling  machines  can  give  an  ac- 
curate relative  count  of  the  amoimt  of 
mail  handled  on  a  given  shift. 

In  these  times  of  deficit  spending  and 
mounting  national  debt,  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  support  my  amendment  to  elim- 
inate $5  million  from  this  appropriation. 
Five  minion  dollars  is  the  very  minimntn 
that  would  be  saved  if  this  program  Is 
eliminated.  The  actual  saving,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  number 
of  man-hours  that  will  again  be  used  for 
production,  can  easily  nm  as  high  as  two 
or  three  times  that  amount 


I  ask  your  support  for  my  amendment 
to  eliminate  this  wasteful  and  useless 
program. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  merit  to 
this  amendment,  however,  I  would  like 
to  read  from  the  record  of  this  year's 
testimony  on  page  77  and  I  quote  from 
Postmaster  Day  who  says: 

We  estimate  that  it  would  cost  the  Depart- 
ment a  mlnimimi  of  $100  miUlon  a  year,  if 
we  had  no  work  measurement  system  at  all. 

Then  I  quote  further  from  the  testi- 
mony. This  is  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pillion]  addressing  Mr.  Day: 

Is  it  your  Jtidgment  as  a  manager  of  this 
whole  system  a  policy  decision  that  1  week 
a  month  or  1  week  in  4  weeks  is  the  least 
amount  of  work  measurement  system  for  you 
to  be  able  to  act  upon  the  results  you  get 
from  that  measurement  system? 
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Mr.  Day  replies: 
Tes,  it  is,  Mr.  Pillion. 

Then  I  posed  the  further  question: 
After  considering  all  the  advantages  and 
all  the  disadvantages,  pros  and  cons,  that 
this  is  the  minimum  amount  of  work  meas- 
urement that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  get 
information  upon  which  you  can  act  to 
maintain  a  reasonably  high  level  or  high 
standard  of  work  performance? 

Blr.  Day's  reply  is: 

Yes,  that  is  our  considered  Judgment  In 
the  Departmcn':  after  looking  into  this  thing 
in  great  detail. 

The  subcommittee  was  very  critical  of 
the  work  measurement  system.  It  has 
been  reduced  and  it  has  been  improved. 
I  think  there  is  possibly  room  for  some 
improvement,  but  I  do  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  if  it  were  completely  cut 
out  and  done  away  with.  That  I  think 
would  be  a  great  disservice  to  the  Post 
Ofllee  Department. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  this  work -measurement  sys- 
tem. This  program.  Installed  in  1.183 
large  offices,  is  designed  to  furnish  es- 
sential information  on  relationship  be- 
tween mail  distribution  workload  and 
man-hours.  Postal  management  at  all 
levels  now  has  a  tool  to  measure  and  con- 
trol distribution  productivity  of,  first, 
the  individual  distributor — 1  week  out  of 
4 — second,  groups  or  tours  of  duty, 
and  third,  installations  as  a  whole. 

The  work-management  system  aids  in 
identifying  those  areas  where  supervi- 
sory direction  must  be  reemphaslzed. 

On  the  basis  of  e^rlence  to  date,  and 
as  a  further  aid  to  attaining  our  produc- 
tivity goal,  refinements  in  this  system  are 
contemplated  during  this  year. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  with  reference  to  this 
work  measurement  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  nothing  new. 
Every  business  In  the  United  States  em- 
ploys some  kind  of  work  measurement 
system.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  hardship 
in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  to  you  what 
was  said  about  It  in  our  hearings.  Mr. 
PiLUON  was  examining  Mr.  Helen,  who 


is  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  in 
charge  of  operations.  It  Is  In  operatloi» 
that  we  are  told  we  are  going  to  do  the 
greatest  harm  by  this  report  that  w« 
have  made  here  today  and  by  this. bin. 

Mr.  PxLLON.  Tou  quoted  ICr.  Day  as  say. 
ing  that  if  you  did  not  have  the  work  meas^ 
urement  ByBtem  you  would  lose  $100  miliioa 
a  year  in  production. 

Mr.  BwLMM.  We  would  have  to  have  $iQa 
mlUlon  more;  yes.  sir. 

Here  we  are  going  to  add  to  the 
amendment  that  has  already  been  of- 
fered, another  amendment  that  will  re> 
quire  $100  million  additional  for  the 
Post  Office  Department.  That  is  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statement,  and  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  the  work  measurement 
system  is  a  management  tool.  We 
should  leave  It  to  management,  and  thig 
Congress  should  not  be  dictating  to  man- 
agement as  to  how  they  ought  to  run 
their  department  to  that  extent 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    This  is  nothing  mow 
than  a  practice  used  In  every  business 
and  manufacturing  plant. 
Mr.  GARY.    Absolutely. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    Without  such  a  man- 
agement tool,  you  would  not  expect  to 
get  much  production  in  any  business  es- 
tablishment. 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  true.  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  Postmaster  General  sayi. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  worked 
with  the  employees  in  trying  to  make 
the  system  absolutely  fair  and  as  little 
offensive  to  the  employees  as  possible. 

Mr.     CORBETT.     Mr.     Chairman,    a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gentleman 

will  state  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Would  not  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  to  the  amendment 
by  changing  the  total  amoimt  to  be  ap- 
propriated at  this  point  in  the  bill  have 
the  effect  of  wiping  out  all  of  the  Mor- 
rison amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chah-  does  not 
construe  that  to  be  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee I  urge  that  we  vote  down  the 
amendment  to  the  amendhnent  and  I 
urge  that  we  support  and  adopt  the 
Morrison  amendment.  The  real  issue— 
and  I  hope  we  can  vote  on  it  in  a  few 
minutes — is.  are  we  or  are  we  not  going 
to  restore  $92  million? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  would  the  gentleman  care  to 
answer  or  comment  upon  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania?  Be- 
cause some  of  us  are  Interested  in  the 
question. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  have  the  knowl- 
edge to  comment  on  that,  but  I  will  say 
that  the  guideUne  problem  is  an  involved 
and  controversial  thing.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  arranged  for  hearings  on 
guidelines  and  work  measurement  sys- 


tems. We  are  going  to  have  the  various 
^[epartments,  agencies,  and  orgmnlcations 
in  to  testify.  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
wait  until  that  committee  has  finished  its 
hearings  before  we  legislate  on  the  floor 
without  knowing  too  much  about  it. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
tSi.  UDALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CORBETTT.  In  my  reading  of  this 
amendment,  if  you  are  going  to  change 
the  total  amount  in  this  amendment  to 
the  amendment  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  changing  the  total  amount  which  the 
Morrison  amendment  carried  and  there- 
fore set  aside  the  so-called  Morrison 
axxiendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.    I  am  not  an  authority  on 
the  rules  of  parUamentary  procedure. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORRISON.  I  think  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Pennsylvania  is 
right.  If  you  want  to  vote  for  the  $92 
million  restoration,  vote  down  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  and  then 
vote  the  way  you  want  to  on  my  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  $92  million.  The 
gentleman  tnm  Pennsylvania  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle-' 
man.  I  hope  the  Morrison  amendment 
will  be  approved.  Let  me  remark  that 
last  year  the  favorite  indoor  pastimes 
here  in  Washington  were  the  JJ.K. 
Coloring  Book,  or  Monopoly.  This  year 
the  pastime  is  budget  cutting.  This  is 
a  fame  at  which  some  of  the  regular 
inhabitants  of  this  chamber  seem  to  be 
pretty  good  this  year. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  a  good  Job.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
them.  But  we  have  to  get  the  rules 
straight  on  this  budget-cutting  game. 
Any  number  of  contestants  can  play. 
Some  of  them  make  up  their  own  rules. 
Some  contestants  put  the  list  of  budget 
cuts  In  an  envelope  and  then  talk  about 
a  $15  billion  reduction.  This  adds 
secrecy  and  suspense  to  the  game. 

Other  contestants  have  a  handicap 
system.  It  works  about  like  this:  On 
the  first  big  appropriation  bin  you  vote 
more  for  bombers  and  submarines, 
nien  you  have  a  handicap.  You  have 
to  cut  down  more  and  more  to  get  the 
$15  bUUon  cut 

Other  contestants  use  the  cliff-hang- 
ing method.  You  first  vote  for  big  au- 
thorizations and  then  you  pull  it  out 
of  the  bag  at  the  last  mmute  by  cutting 
down  the  appropriation. 

There  is  another  rule  that  is  very  vital 
In  this  budget-cutting  contest.  If  you 
have  a  twenty-million-dollar  harbor  in 
your  district,  or  a  fiood-control  project, 
or  a  new  poJrt  office,  you  never  include 
those  in  your  list  of  budget  cuts. 

Violation  of  this  last  rule  may  mean 
you  cannot  come  back  next  year  and 
play  in  the  contest. 

I  say  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  essential.  They  have  done  a  good 
Job.  We  have  the  best  administration 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  we  have 
had  tn  a  long  time.  TUs  is  the  wrong 
cut.  at  the  wrong  place,  and  the  wrong 
time. 

Every  year  this  country  has  added  to 
its  population  three  million  more  people. 


That  Is  enough  people  to  populate 
another  Philadelphia,  with  aB  its 
schools,  homes,  businesses,  and  so  forth. 
These  people  are  entitled  to  the  postal 
service.  The  Department  cannot  do 
anything  about  it 

Peotiie  talk  about  economy.  I  want 
to  get  on  the  budget-cutting  team  here, 
too.  before  the  session  is  over.  Perhaps 
I  can  vote  against  cranberries  and 
lobsters,  or  something  like  that.  Already 
this  week  we  have  taken  a  good  whack 
at  the  Interior  appropriation  bill.  The 
game  is  behig  played  rather  well. 

You  can  vote  for  the  Morrison  amend- 
ment and  then  go  back  to  your  office 
and  annouxifee  that  jrou  have  cut  fifty 
million  dollars  more  off  the  Kennedy 
budget.  It  Is  important  to  understand 
that  even  with  the  Morrison  amendment 
added  the  overall  bill  will  be  $50  million 
under  the  administration  budget  request. 
So  you  can  be  a  budget  cutter  today  and 
still  be  in  favor  of  an  efficient  postal 
service. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  This  was  intended  to 
tiiminate  the  guideline  system.  I  am  not 
an  expert  on  the  rules  either,  only  be- 
ing a  freshman  Member.  But  it  was  my 
understanding  the  only  way  I  could 
eliminate  the  guideline  system  at  this 
time  was  to  cut  the  budget  This  would 
cut  the  budget  because  it  is  in  an  im- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
against  the  guideline  system,  come  over 
to  our  committee  and  testify. 

Let  me  say  further,  our  citisens,  in  the 
best  American  tradition,  are  seeking  a 
better  life.  They  are  moving  to  outlsring 
areas  of  their  conomunities  where  they 
and  their  famlhes  can  enjoy  more  room 
for  Uvlng.  The  movenftcnt  is  a  natural 
result  of  our  improvements  In  transpor- 
tation patterns,  our  modem  highways, 
and  our  modem  automobiles. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  new  phenome- 
non in  our  national  life  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  but  the 
Poet  Office  Department  must  nuet  the 
problems  that  It  creates.  The  problems 
are  many,  and  they  are  expensive. 

These  new  developments — if  they  are 
to  receive  noodem  man  service— mean 
that  the  Post  OflBce  Department  must 
transport  the  mail  out  to  them,  and  they 
mean  that  the  Post  Ofllee  Department 
must  create  new  carrier  routes  to  service 
them.  This  means  the  Post  Office  I>e- 
partment  must  have  enough  money  to 
provide  this  service. 

However,  if  the  Confess  permits  this 
$92  million  cut  to  stand,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible chance  that  these  new  suburban 
areas  wiU  get  modem  mail  service  or.  In- 
deed, any  mail  service  whatsoever.  Are 
we  to  expect  these  new  homeowners  to 
pick  up  their  mall  at  the  post  office' every 
day — even  though  the  nearest  post  office 
may  be  10  miles  away? 

In  fact,  if  the  $92  million  cut  remains 
as  is,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  existing 
services  to  suburban  areas  will  have  to 
be  curtailed.  Those  now  receiving  mail 
at  their  front  doors  will  have  to  revert  to 
going  to  the  post  office  every  day.    This 


reversion  will  cause  intense  unhappinees 
In  every  district  In  the  Untted  States.   * 

There  are  many  reasons  why  fhfe 
money  should  be  restored.  This  Is  Jvut 
one  of  them.  I  simply  camot  under- 
stand how  we  can  Justify  to  the  Amerf- 
can  people  the  fact  that  we  are  dlarglng 
them  an  extra  penny  on  every  piece  of 
mail  they  send  out  and,  at  the  same 
time,  are  reftising  them  basic  services 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  getting 
before  the  postage  rates  w«re  raised. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amoid- 
ment.  The  $92  million  should  be  re- 
stored in  its  entirety. 

Mr.    GARY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    ask 

imanlmous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 

amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 

by  the  gentleman  fnmi  Washington  do 

^  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DULSKX  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Blr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  things 
that  I  want  to  make  absolutely  clear  rel- 
ative to  the  appropriation  that  we  have 
before  us.  I  am  in  absolute  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison}  and  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  cans  by 
a  big  margin. 

In  fiscal  19«2.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment received  $4,SS1  million.  That  year 
the  Postmaster  General  returned  $37 
million.  In  the  current  year,  fiscal  1963. 
the  Department  received  $4,446  million; 
they  had  a  request  prepared  for  money  to 
meet  the  pay  Increase  In  the  amoimt  of 
$211  million.  The  Budget  Bureau,  how-  , 
ever,  reduced  this  $211  million  by  $18 
million  in  money  for  facilities  and  $40 
million  for  operations.  Operations  rep- 
resents primarily  manpower.  There  is 
still  pending  before  the  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  a  request  for 
$163  million  addlUonal  that  will  be  need- 
ed to  complete  the  year. 

For  1964  the  Post  Office  Department 
requested  $4,633  million,  plus  ^344  mil- 
lion for  the  pay  raise,  or  $4,977  million. 

I  think  It  Is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
rate  increase  provided  for  in  Pubhc  Law 
87-793  will  bring  in  $261  million  In  1963 
and  $580  million  in  1964.  As  a  result  of 
the  rate  increases  and  as  a  result  of  the 
public  policy  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  last  year,  the  postal  deficit. 
Which  amounted  to  $749  million  in  1962. 
and  $392  million  In  1963,  will  amount  to 
only  $104  million  in  1964,  based  on  the 
Department's  request  In  the  budget. 
This  will  be  the  lowest  postal  deficit  since 
the  war  years  when  the  military  took 
over  a  great  mi^ny  of  the  portal  functions 
and  made  It  possible  for  the  Post  Ofllee 
Department  to  show  a  profit  m  its  op- 
erations. In  the  face  of  this  marvelous 
record,  and  in  view  of  the  Increase  In 
volume  of  business,  which  is  estimated  to 
be  2.9  percent  tor  1964,  phis  the  fact  that 
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there  are  2  owe  working  days  because  of 
leap  yfar  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  53  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in 
1964.  the  inereaae  asked  for  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  entirely  JusUfled. 
To  cut  the  appr(q;>riation  by  $92  mil- 
lion means  that  9.555  additional  Jobs 
thki  are  needed  to  take  care  of  the  rapid- 
ly growing  population — an  increase  of 
4^  million  a  year— will  be  knocked  out 
of  the  bill,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Poet  Office  Department  to  eliminate 
approximately  6,000  existing  Jobs.  In 
the  face  of  the  current  unemplojrment, 
running  about  6  percent — in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  we  voted  a  postage  rate  in- 
crease last  year  and  promised  the 
American  people  better  postal  service — I 
do  not  see  how  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  could  support  this 
drastic  reduction  in  appropriations. 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  person- 
nel that  will  be  necessitated  by  this  pro- 
posed cut  in  appr(H;»1atlons,  funds  for 
acquiring  sites  for  new  post  offices  and 
for  architect  and  engineering  work  for 
leased  construction  projects  will  be  re- 
duced by  $10  million.    The  Post  Office 
Departmoit  has  poor  plant  facilities  at 
the  present  time.     "Wth  the  growing 
population,  we  need  110  new  post  offices 
to  take  care  of  110  city  delivery  authori- 
zations that  have  already  been  issued 
for  July  1. 1963.  plus  others  that  would  be 
necessary  in  1964.    The  post  office  build- 
ings require  a  great  deal  of  modemixa- 
tlon  and.  in  many  instances,  the  motor 
vehicles  used  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment are  in  a  dangerous,  nmdown  con- 
dition and  are  a  menace  to  life  and  Umb. 
We  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
providing  the  postal  people  with  proper 
|ooIs.    We  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  living  up  to  the  promises  we  made  to 
the  American  public  last  year  when  we 
increased  first-class  mail  rates  by  25  per- 
cent.    We  win   be  responsible  for  de- 
stroying Jobs  in  our  American  economy  if 
we  support  the  appropriation  cut  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

By  all  means  we  should  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morkisok]  and  re- 
store the  necessary  funds  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  properly  operate 
that  Department. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimo^ls  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York?  \ 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
has  always  been  an  American  tradition 
that  if  we  pay  more  for  something,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  in  return. 
If  we  permit  the  cut  in  the  Post  Office 
appropriations  to  remain  as  is.  we  shall 
be  reversing  that  tradition.  We  shall 
be  establishing  a  tradition  of  pay  more — 
get  less. 

This  year  the  American  people  will  be 
paying  $580  million  extra  into  the  Treas- 
ury because  of  higher  postage  rates.  Are 
we  then  going  to  permit  this  vicious  cut 
in  postal  appropriations  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  curtailment  in  service?  This 
is  the  only  course  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral can  take  if  we  impose  ui)on  him 
this  curtailment  in  his  funds. 
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We  are  also  in  danger  of  reversing 
another  traditional  slogan:  "Honesty  is 
the  best  policy." 

The  Postmaster  General  has  been 
criticized  because  he  forthrightly  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  $43  inilllon  in 
unexpended  funds  last  year.  This  has 
actually  been  put  forward  as  an  argu- 
ment why  his  appropriations  should  be 
cut  this  year.  In  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot. 
This  is  proof  that  we  have  in  Mr.  Day 
an  honest  administrator  who  uses  only 
the  money  that  he  needs  and  returns 
what  he  does  not  need.  He  should  be 
commended  and  encouraged — not  penal- 
ized— for  his  honesty. 

We  also  find  the  spectacle  of  a  Post- 
master General  being  penalised  because 
he  submitted  an  honest  budget  to  the 
Congress.  He  voluntarily  cut  $58  million 
out  of  that  budget  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy— although  there  is  doubt  that  the 
economies  that  would  be  imposed  by  that 
voluntary  cut  are  entirely  wise.  He 
then  presents  us  with  a  budget  request 
that  has  no  fat  in  it.  Would  that  every 
other  administrator  followed  his  lead. 
But.  instead  of  encouraging  this  type 
of  hcmesty — and  if  it  were  universal 
throughout  the  Government  we  would 
have  a  really  economic  operation — we 
are  m  danger  of  crtppllng  the  operation 
of  the  Department  because  of  it. 

The  moral  has  been  reversed:  "Hon- 
esty—evidently— Is  the  worst  policy." 
If  srou  make  an  honest  budget  presenta- 
tion you  get  clobbered. 

If  we  persist  in  following  this  philos- 
ophy we  shall  never  have  hopes  of  see- 
ing an  honest  budget  presentation  agam. 
Every  administrator  in  government  will 
get  our  message.  Honesty  does  not  pay. 
Lard  your  budget  with  fat  A  penny 
earned  is  a  dollar  lost.  Take  any  of  our 
traditional  slogans  and  turn  them  inside 
out — and  you  will  come  up  with  the  false 
moral  we  shall  be  preadaing  if  we  fall  to 
restore  th!r$92  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  support 
of  the  amendment  to  restore  the  money 
to  the  Post  Office  appropriations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  ordinarily  I  save  my  fire- 
power for  the  foreign  aid  biU.  However, 
I  am  the  ranking  majority  member  of 
this  subcommittee  and  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  this  subcoounlttee 
for  a  period  of  15  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  effective  date 
of  the  Constitution  in  1789.  we  have 
collected  in  revenues  from  the  American 
people  $1.31  trillion.  But  for  every 
dollar  we  have  collected,  we  have  in- 
ctured  an  obligation  of  $1.76.  We  are 
now  overdrawn  1  trillion  51  billion  for 
services  prevloiosly  rendered.  Every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  is  in  debt  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  amount 
of  $5,500  for  services  previously  rendered, 
not  something  that  you  are  going'to  do 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $305  billion  represents 
borrowed  money.  We  have  108  statutes 
on  the  books  that  call  for  the  payout 
of  $746  billion  in  subsequent  years  for 
services  previously  rendered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  give  a 
brief  explanation  of  this:  The  Interest 


on  the  public  debt  coverfng  much  of  oar 
extravagance  in  the  past  is  now  $10J 
billion  annually.  We  have  approxi, 
mately  5  minion  retired  military  per. 
sonnel.  We  must  pay  those  pensiooa. 
It  is  Just  as  much  an  obligation  to  send 
that  retired  military  man  his  check  as  it 
is  to  redeem  our  Government  bonds. 
Then  we  pick  up  the  Judicial  system. 
Then  we  pick  up.  first,  the  dvU  service 
cases,  and  then  you  go  mto  the  veterans 
benefit  cases  involving  some  $6  billioQ 
or  $7  billion  annually. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  future  $1,051  billion.  It  is  impossible 
to  extract  out  of  this  economy  sufficient 
money  to  meet  the  demands  of  all  the 
people.  Somewhere  along  the  way  his- 
tory is  going  to  record  us  in  a  way  in 
which  we  do  not  like  to  be  recorded.  If 
we  do  not  face  up  to  our  responslbiliUes 
and  bring  this  thing  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  know  that 
we  are  spending  unborn  generations  into 
destrucUon.  It  is  a  little  disappointing 
to  some  of  us.  even  though  I  approve  of 
the  system  of  the  Congress  working  it« 
will,  to  think  that  we  sit  for  weeks  and 
months  and  sometimes  as  long  as  five 
months  trying  to  effect  some  small  sav- 
ings. Then  when  we  bring  the  bill  out. 
for  some  reason  or  other  not  necessarily 
Inspired  by  the  Members  themselves, 
some  pressure  organization,  is  wiring 
and  telling  us  "This  is  the  way  I  expect 
you  to  act  tomorrow  when  the  bill  comes 
up."  I  hope  that  we  will  face  up  to  our 
responsibility  and  recognize  that  even 
a  1940  dollar  will  only  buy  about  44  cents 
worth  of  the  1962  redemption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  know  the  way  in  which  we  are 
traveling.  We  should  work  together  so 
we  will  not  have  to  repudiate  this  public 
debt  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
we  are  repudiating  it  indirectly  by  con- 
tinuing to  lower  the  piu-chasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  a  small  cut. 
I  have  kept  silent  so  far  because  I 
thought  it  could  be  cut  deeper.  But  let 
us  face  up  to  oiu-  responsibilities  and 
recognize  that  for  17  years  this  commit- 
tee has  handled  this  bill,  and  there  has 
never  been  any  harm  done  by  following 
the  recommendations  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.    GARY.      Mr.    Chairman.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Morrison  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  5  o'clock,  reserv- 
ing the  last  5  minutes  to  the  Committee. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  JOCI.SON1. 

Mr.JOEI^ON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
the  preceding  speaker  talk  about  the  ter- 
rible debt  we  are  passing  on  to  our  chil- 
dren. I  would  like  to  say  in  Jiist  1  minute 
that  I  would  rather  pass  on  to  my  chil- 
dren a  debt  than  to  pass  upon  them  the 
prospect  of  living  under  a  dictatorship. 
It  is  a  plain  fact  that  our  debt  in  America 


Is  largely  due  to  our  participation  in 
World  War  n,  when  it  rose  from  $41  fail. 
Uon  to  $266  billion.  It  Is  going  up  be- 
cause we  are  facing  up  to  the  challenge 
of  communism  around  the  world.  I  say 
that  I  would  ratho-  face  a  child  and  say 
to  him  that  I  am  passing  on  to  you  a 
debt  than  to  say  to  that  child  that  I  am 
passing  on  to  you  a  miserable,  bleak  life 
under  Communist  or  Pascist  dictator- 
ship. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  issue  at  hand. 
we  stiU  hear  talk  about  the  so-called 
deficit  in  the  postal  department.  To 
me,  this  talk  is  meaningless.  Also  it 
results  in  a  disservice  to  the  postal  de- 
partment, its  employees,  and  the  public. 

The  postal  department  renders  a 
public  service.  Why  should  it  alone  of 
aU  Government  dei)artments  and  agen- 
cies be  expected  to  break  even 
financially  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year? 
We  do  not  demand  this  of  any  other 
Government  service. 

We  say  to  the  postal  department  that 
we  cannot  afford  some  of  its  services 
because  of  the  postal  "deficit."  Can  you 
imagine  our  telling  the  Army  that  we 
cannot  afford  biillets  because  the  Army 
is  not  showing  a  profit  this  year? 
Should  we  stop  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  from  speeding  up  Its  case- 
load because  it  brings  ia  no  revenue? 

If  you  want  the  postal  department  to 
operate  without  a  deficit,  why  not  go  a 
step  further  and  let  Western  Union 
(Verate  it  at  a  profit?  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  and  unreasonable  to  demand 
that  a  public  service  operated  by  the 
Government  end  up  without  cost  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  CORBETTl. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  on  the  Morrison  amendments  is 
simply  an  Issue  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  give  the  American  people  what 
they  are  paying  for  In  the  way  of  postal 
services.  Everyone  here  recognizes  that 
the  mail  has  to  go  through.  Everyone 
recognizes  that  if  we  cut  this  budget  too 
much  we  cripple  the  service  imtil  such 
time  as  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  comes  before  us.  We  are  simply 
saying  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  really  needs  this  money,  we  are  not 
ffoing  to  give  it  to  you  now,  we  are  going 
to  give  it  to  you  in  a  supplemental  some- 
time later.  And  we  are  saying  to  the 
American  people  that  we  increased  your 
postal  rates  and  now  we  are  going  to  de- 
crease jrour  service. 

To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most  RmAring 
cuts  in  an  appropriation  bill  that  I  have 
ever  seen  here.  I  do  not  believe  imder 
the  increased  volume  that  the  Post  Office 
has  to  handle  that  it  can  possibly  be 
Justified.  If  we  are  going  to  economize 
we  have  to  do  it  in  those  services  over 
which  we  have  Jurisdiction,  We  do  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  how  many  pieces 
of  mail  are  dropped  in  the  boxes. 

So  I  believe  very  sincerely  that  we 
should  pass  these  amendments  and  that 
we  should  continue  to  make  the  postal 
service  better  and  give  the  people  what 
they  are  pajring  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsin]. 
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Mr.  OL8EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  on  page  16  of  the 
report  gives  three  alternatives  to  take 
care  of  the  cuts  In  the  i4>propriatkm. 
One.  for  instance,  the  Department  did 
not  ask  for  any  increased  money  for  new 
programs;  they  Just  asked  for  money  to 
take  care  of  the  increase  in  the  malls,  the 
Increased  workload.  The  conunittee 
says  that  is  one  place  you  should  cut. 
That  is  service  to  the  public.  That  is  the 
service  to  the  public  that  the  committee 
says  is  an  alternative  that  can  be  cut. 

Or.  second,  automatic  salary  increases 
can  be  cut.  How  can  we  cut  automatic 
salary  Increases?  I  submit  it  cannot  be 
done.    They  are  established  by  law. 

The  third  alternative  is  to  cut  mail 
deliveries;  cutting  mail  deliveries.  Indeed 
when  under  the  circiunstances  explained 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  CoRBrrr]  we  have  already  increased 
the  cost  to  the  mail  user  everywhere  in 
America  for  the  use  of  the  mall. 

It  seems  to  me  we  must  restore  every 
bit  of  the  reduction  of  the  Post  Office 
budget  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased load  of  mail  and  the  increased- 
number  of  patrons. 

Mr.  WATSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  mint  in  the  Rccokd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina?  ^    . 

lliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chaimian,  I  yield 
to  no  man  in  my  determination  to  see 
the  Congress  economize  whenever  and 
wherever  possible.  Yet.  as  I  rise  to  sup- 
port both  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  and  the  amend- 
ment by  tliC  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
I  do  so  believing  that  such  amendments 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  efficiency  and 
the  postal  service  for  the  people  of 
America. 

My  support  of  the  amendment  to  re- 
store the  operational  cut  to  the  Post  Of- 
fice D^artment  is  based,  first,  upon  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments on  the  floor  of  this  House  by  the 
proponents  of  the  cut.  the  written  report 
of  the  Subconunittee  on  Appropriations 
states  specifically  on  page  16  thereof  that 
such  reductions  would  come  from  "au- 
tomatic within  grade  salary  increases 
for  personnel  on  the  rolls"  and  "the  ex- 
tension of  postal  delivery  service,"  both 
of  which  proposals  I  believe  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  postal  service  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  support  of  this 
amendment  is  further  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department, 
unlike  so  many  other  Government  agen- 
cies which  render  service  only  to  certain 
segments  of  our  population,  renders  an 
indispensable  service  to  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, rich  and  poor,  urban  and  rural 
alike.  In  considering  any  reduction  in 
postal  operational  expenses  we  should 
consider  the  fact  that  last  year  we  re- 
quired the  American  people  to  pay  25 
percent  more  for  first-class  postal  de- 
liveries and  for  us  to  support  any  meas- 
ure now  which  would  not  expand  the 
service  in  keeping  with  the  increased 
volume  of  mail  and  our  expanding  c<«i- 
munlties  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.   They  are  entitied 


to  what  they  pay  for  in  the  way  of  postal 
service. 

Then,  too,  my  support  of  these  amend- 
ments is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the 
record  proves  that  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment returned  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury $37  miUlon  of  its  authorised  budget 
last  fiscal  year  and  has  absorbed  some 
$58  million  in  salary  adjitstments  this 
fiscal  year.  These  savings  could  well  be 
emulated  by  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
this  further  convinces  me  that,  should 
this  amendment  carry  and  the  proposed 
increase  not  be  used,  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  would  return  the  imused 
portion  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  According- 
ly, there  woiild  be  no  unnecessary  ex- 
penditures of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  my  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  concerning  the  so-called 
work  measurement  system  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  I  do  so  because  I  be- 
lieve the  elimination  of  this  watchdog 
program  would  result  in  a  saving  of  at 
least  $5  million  annually  and,  most  im- 
portantly, this  program  presently  pre- 
sents a  serious  morale  problon  to  many 
large  postal  facilities  which  is  resulting 
in  a  loss  of  personnel  efficiency.  Obvious- 
ly this  loss  of  efficiency  adversely  affects 
the  postal  service  itself  and  does  not  ac- 
complish its  intended  pxupose. 

I  believe  that  the  best  interest  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  can  be  served  by 
paying  competent  employees  well,  elimi- 
nating the  incompetent,  and  guarding 
carefully  the  number  and  competency  of 
new  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  law  the  Postmaster  General  is  di- 
rected to  fix  rates  for  fourth-class  postal 
service  based  on  the  costs  of  that  service. 
Today  the  Post  Office  Department  is  run- 
ning a  deficit  of  $100  million  a  year  In 
fourth-class  service  because  the  Post- 
master General  has  not  brought  about 
an  Increase  in  the  rate  according  to  law. 
If  the  Postmaster  General  had  acted  to 
fix  fourth-class  rates  as  so  directed  there 
would  be  another  $100  million  of  revenue 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment  for  restoration  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  operate  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment during  fiscal  1964  on  a  basis 
equal  to  all  of  the  patrons  of  the  US. 
postal  service.  I  note  with  toterest  on 
page  268  of  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  anticipating  a  strong  tocrease  in 
the  number  of  households  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  They  potot  out  an  un- 
contestable statement  that  new  house- 
hold formation  is  almost  certato  to  ac- 
celerate as  the  postwar  generation 
reaches  marriageable  age.  The  Post  Of- 
fice Department  anticipates  population 
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growth  In  no  less  than  110  new  omu- 
munitles  all  of  which  will  meet  require- 
jnento  for  city  deUyery  serviee. 

I  ask  my  oollmgueB  in  thoae  110  areas 
how  they  will  be  aUe  to  aiikwer  their 
constituents  when  rfom^n^ff  ^re  ma4f  to 
equalize  delivery  service  in  these  areas 
with  the  same  type  of  efficient  service 
which  is  beinff  rendered  elsewhere. 

Since  the  reduction  in  appropriations 
concerns  especially  the  continuing  estab- 
lishment of  city  delivery  service.  It  must 
be  understood  that  without  the  neces- 
saiy  funds  further  extension  of  delivery 
service  to  postal  patrons  will  cease,  and 
the  same  people  who  have  accepted  the 
recent  first-class  postage  rate  increase 
will  be  diverted  to  a  second-class  type  of 
iX)etal  service. 

According  to  the  same  report  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  bousing  starts  dur- 
.  Ing  the  first  9  months  of'  1962  were  up 
10  percent,  while  multiple  unit  construc- 
tion was  up  32  percent 

With  the  continuing  shift  of  popula- 
tions from  farm  to  urban  life,  and  along 
with  the  household  growth,  it  appears 
that  the  expected  increase  in  areas  which 
meet  requirements  for  city  delivery  serv- 
ice will  be  even  greater  than  anticipa- 
tions during  fiscal  1964. 

Certainly  when  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment displays  such  initiative,  such 
^lendid  efflciency.  stich  steady  increase 
in  productivity  annually,  it  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  encourage 
such  administration,  and  I  urge  that  the 
reduction  recommended  be  restored  so 
that  even  greater  efficiencies  and  even 
greater  innovations  can  take  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  Morrison  amendment  to  restore  the 
cut  of  approximately  $92  million  to  the 
Post  Office  budget.  I  feel  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  done  a  won- 
derful job  in  almost  every  respect.  Its 
chairman  and  its  members  have  worlced 
hard  and  conscientiously — but,  in  this 
case,  they  have  cut  too  deeply  and  the 
cut  would  be — not  a  constructive  but  a 
destructive  blow  to  postal  services. 

The  Postmaster  General  and  his  staff 
prepared   an   honest    and   conservative 
budget  presentation.    They  had  volun- 
tarily cut  $58  miUion  out  of  that  pres- 
entation before  It  reached  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee.     The   budget,   as 
presented,  represented  the  bare  bones  of 
a  budget  for  handling  a  mail  volume  of 
more  than  70  billion  pieces.    It  was  a 
budget  which  would  permit  the  supply  of 
basic  services  to  our  expanding  popu- 
lation— and  nothing  more.    The  massive 
slice  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would  make  in  that  budget  would 
cripple  the  Department  and  would  pre- 
vent It  from  supplying  even  the  basic 
services  which  the  American  people  have 
every  right  to  expect.    As  for  improve- 
ments in  the  service — they  would  be  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.    With  this 
drastically  reduced  budget  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  would  be  hard  put  to 
stand  still,  let  alone  move  ahead. 

Our  p<H}uIation  grows  by  4JJ  mUUon 
people  every  year.    Our  mail   volume 


grows  by  almoet  3  bilUon  Dleecp  every 
year.  ThiM  is  the  standani  rate  at 
growth  in  America.  It  it  a  rign  ot  oar 
Ptrocren  and  our  natural  development. 
This  growth  is  not  planned,  and  there  is 
nothing  the  Poet  Office  Department  can 
do  about  it  except  to  meet  the  problems 
it  preemts. 

If  we  were  to  permit  this  $92  million 
cut  to  stand — on  top  of  the  $58  milUon 
cut  the  Department  already  has  imposed 
upon  Itself — we  would  be  expecting  the 
Post  Office  to  meet  the  problems  that 
growth  imposes  with  a  cut  of  $150  mil- 
lion in  its  appropriations.  Since  the 
budget  originally  prepared  was  an  hon- 
est one— the  prospect  for  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  hopeless.  They  could 
not  maintain  the  standards  they  are 
maintaining  today.  The  only  result 
would  be  retrogression  and  decline. 

The  normal  requirement  to  meet  the 
growth  in  our  mail  service  is  an  addi- 
tion of  1  milUon  letter  carrier  stope  a 
year.  For  the  most  part  these  stops 
are  not  added  onto  existing  routes.  They 
represent  new  routes,  giving  mail  serv- 
ice to  new  housing  areas,  new  develop- 
ments, new  suburbs.  If  this  appropria- 
tions cut  were  to  remain,  theae  million 
stops  could  never  be  added.  One  million 
families— approximately  4  million  Amer- 
icans— would  be  denied  the  basic  right  of 
regular  and  convenient  mall  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  false 
economy,  particularly  since  it  would 
come  on  t<H3  of  a  postage-rate  Increase 
which  will  add  $580  million  in  postal  rev- 
enues next  year. 

It  is  the  American  tradition  to  move 
forward— not  backward.  To  pennit  this 
cut  to  remain,  we  would  be  moving  back- 
wards in  an  area  in  which  forward  move- 
ment is  a  national  necessity.  I  support 
the  amendment  to  restore  the  money 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Pdltow]. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  strongly  support  the 
Morrison  amendment,  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate and  economical  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  budget  for  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  last  year  Con- 
gress voted  a  sul>stantial  increase  in  the 
U.S.  postal  rates.  With  the  hicrease  of 
the  postal  rates,  the  U.a  taxpayers 
naturally  expect  to  get  more  and  better 
postal  service.  The  postal  rate  increase 
legislation  produced  approximately  $300 
million  more  revenue  in  fiscal  1963,  and 
we  expect  to  have  $580  million  more  rev- 
enue in  fiscal  1964. 

We  therefore  have  the  additional 
money  to  provide  for  an  adequate  U.S. 
Post  Office  budget,  to  pay  adequate  and 
decent  wages  and  salaries  for  all  postal 
employees,  and  to  provide  fast,  eflkient, 
and  regular  postal  services  to  all  oiu"  U.S. 
citizens  and  taxpayers.  I  am  tired  of 
hearing  of  the  sad  plight  of  our  under- 
paid and  overworked  postal  employees. 
They  do  a  magnificent  Job,  and  Congress 
shoxild  take  off  the  blinders  and  recog- 
nize this  good  and  loyal  service. 

I  believe  this  reduction  is  not  just 
economy  but  this  Is  a  cut  in  essential 
postal  services  and  Jobs.  With  4.500.000 
new  U.S.  popiilatlon  being  added  every 
year  and  1  million  new  suburban  stops 
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for  postal  service  that  must  be  hisUtot^ 
each  year,  we  really  will  need  extra  em! 
ployees  to  carry  out  that  eerrice  ana 
give  the  good  postal  serviee  our  Vn 
dtiaens  are  paying  for  and  deserve. 

Uhder  this  present  proposed  bud«t 
cut,  if  accepted.  6.000  employees  no« 
working  in  postal  service  jobs  will  ban 
to  be  furloughed  and  laid  off.  or  db. 
charged  completely.  In  addition,  we  wfll 
lose  9,555  Jobs  for  carriers  and  cleifci 
that  are  necessary  to  give  good  postal 
service  to  our  rapidly  expanding  subur- 
ban areas.  I  represent  sooth  Pittsbunh 
industrial  areas,  and  we  need  Jobs  ta 
those  areas,  good  Jobs  providing  needed 
services,  and  not  just  leaf  raking  or 
boondoggling.  This  proposed  budget 
cut  would  be  a  loss  of  15JJ55  necessazy 
Jobs  In  these  times  of  hljai  onemploy. 
ment.  I  therefore  stjx>ngly  urge  that 
the  cut  be  replaced  and  favor  the  passage 
of  the  Morrison  amendment  to  restore 
$92  million  approximately  to  the  ua 
postal  budget.  This  budget  will  still  be 
$58  million  below  original  budget  esti- 
mates, so  Congress  will  be  voting  an 
economical  budget. 

I  like  the  fact  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  returned  to  the  Treasxuy 
prevloualy  $37  million  of  hla  budget  that 
was  appropriated.  To  me.  this  is  fiscal 
responsiblUty.  and  General  Day  is  to  be 
complimented  on  this  businesslike  ac- 
tion. Now  when  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral needs  this  operations  and  facilities 
money  to  give  good  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice, I  believe  he  deserves  this  confidence. 
Our  JJ3.  postal  employees  have  re- 
ceived more  pay  by  our  action,  but  they 
certainly  do  not  deserve  to  lose  those 
Jobs,  or  be  laid  off.  We  in  Congress 
must  be  careful,  we  must  be  prudent,  we 
must  be  economical,  but  we  also  must 
remember  the  postal  service  must  be  well 
run  and  efficient,  and  that  the  postal 
workers  and  their  families  are  human 
beings.  Our  postal  workers  through 
their  loyal  service  to  the  UA  taxpayers 
and  the  public  are  entitled  to  look  every 
Congressman  straight  in  the  eye  and 
ask  justice  and  fair  treatment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  SxAccKitsl. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  Morrison  amendment.  In  saying 
that.  I  would  like  to  observe  tliat  in  my 

S pinion  Postmaster  General  Day  is  prob- 
bly  the  most  efficient,  effective,  and 
hard-working  Postmaster  General  we 
have  ever  had.  He  is  now  trying  to  put 
into  effect  improvements  for  deliterlng 
mail  across  the  NaUon.  Certainly  in- 
stead of  curtailing  service  we  want  to 
Improve  the  service.  We  cannot  do  it 
by  cutting  $62  million  out  of  the  budget. 
Postmaster  General  Day  says  he  needs 
this  money  to  carry  on  effectively.  If  the 
cuts  are  made  he  will  have  to  cut  services. 

I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  Improve  the  postal  service 
of  America  and  give  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral the  tools  to  do  just  that 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Morrison  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

JOHAMSXNl. 


Mr.  JOBANSKN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
was  the  author  of  the  amwulment  to  the 
P«y  bill  last  year  caUlng  on  oar  Federal 
agenclaB  to  absorb  so  far  as  possible  the 
f^\t]LM*a\  costs  involved  in  the  pay  in- 
ereases.  I  bsUeve  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  ApproprlatioDs  is  in  line 
with  that  objective  and  I  shall  support 
the  cut  I  believe,  if  it  is  found  to  be  at 
fault  or  to  provide  inadequate  funds  for 
the  Post  Office  Department,  that  there 
are  methods  by  which  additional  funds 
can  be  provided.  I  beUeve  we  are  laying 
an  appropriate  foundation  upon  which 
the  other  body  is  going  to  build  a  super 
structure,  anyway. 

I  recall  last  fall  just  before  the  election 
when  there  were  a  lot  of  people  forget- 
ting about  economy  and  voting  for  the 
rate  bill  and  the  pay  increases.  Today. 
Judgment  day.  is  here.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  face  up  to  the  facts.  I  wish 
last  fall  I  could  have  heard  some  of  the 
people  Tuxm  talking  economy  Join  the  20 
of  us  who  voted  against  the  pay  and  rate 
Increase  bill.  I  wish  they  had  then  said 
what  the  committee  report  now  says: 

During  tlm«a  of  Oov*minent  deficit  fl- 
p^nMny  and  sizeable  poetal  deficits,  tbe 
oommlttee  belleree  th*t  all  progrmme  should 
b«  limited  only  to  the  absolutely  essential 
Items. 

Instead  they  voted  out  a  whopping  in- 
crease m  costs  last  year  and  now  the 
chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MnxiRl. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Post  Office  Department  has 
only  one  thing  to  sell,  and  that  is  service. 
If  it  catmot  give  service,  it  fails  in  its 
objective.  If  it  cazmot  give  service,  the 
American  people  are  the  ones  who  pay 
for  that  lack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  after  long 
mcmths  of  deliberation  Congress  enacted 
legislation  increasing  postal  rates  on  all 
categories  of  mall 

The  rate  on  first-class  mail  was  raised 
from  4  to  5  cents. 

Airmail  was  increased  from  7  to  8 
cents. 

Similarly,  the  rate  on  other  classes  of 
mail  was  Increased. 

Coupled  with  these  increases  was  the 
promise  of  maintaining  our  postal  serv- 
ice at  a  high  level.  Implied  was  the 
hope  that  the  service  would  be  improved 
even  beyond  what  it  was  at  that  time. 
Certainly  a  curtailment  of  service  was 
not  contemplated.  Worded  another  way. 
Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  Amer- 
ican pubUc  be  asked  to  pay  more  for  less 
service.  However,  that  is  the  situation 
oonfronthig  us  here  today  if  the  cut  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  operation  of 
our  postal  service  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  pubUc  ac- 
cepted the  increase  in  postal  rates  with- 
out complaint.  Large  users  of  the  mail 
ss  weU  as  the  private  cltlsen  has  paid 
the  increased  postage  without  fiinchlng. 
I  think  it  would  be  litUe  less  than  lar- 
ceny to  continue  to  denumd  the  higher 
rate  and  at  the  same  time  curtail  service. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  kind  of  aeHoo  azkU 
therefore,  shall  vote  for  rBstoratton  of 
the  fimds  needed  to  operate  tbe  Post 
Office  Departxnent  in  an  efficient 
manner. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoof  > 
nlBes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Wallhauskb]  . 

Mr.  WAIiLSAUSER.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
as  a  member  of  the  Post  Offloe  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  Morrison  amendment. 

Certainly,  economy  is  a  very  worth- 
while objective.  We  all  know  this.  But 
reducing  funds  does  not  necessarily  mean 
economy  in  my  judgment.  Economy  is 
directly  connected  with  productivity  and 
maintenance  of  service,  and  if  reduction 
of  $92  miUion  is  made  below  the  request 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  I  submit 
that  productivity  and  service  will  lag  in 
giving  the  public  that  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  The  American  public,  of  course, 
governs  the  postal  service  by  depositing 
the  amoimt  of  maU  It  requires  to  be  sent 
I  do  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  see  how  the 
Department  can  give  service  with  $92 
million  less  than  the  Post  Office  told  us 
they  needed.  Especially,  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Subconunittee 
has  told  us  that  the  Department  has 
made  an  honest  and  forthright  state- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  this  Justifies  us  m  fol- 
lowing their  recommendation.  I  say  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  submit- 
ted a  tight  budget.  Further,  I  maintain 
that  the  citizens  paying  Increased  poetal 
rates  are  entitled  to  and  demand  better 
postaj/ service.  With  this  cut  they  will 
not  tet  it 

Mr.  ESLUSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
district  in  Kansas  has  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  populations  of  any  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States. 
Johnson  County,  K$ms.,  includes  the  sub- 
urbs for  Metropolitan  Kansas  City,  and 
of  course  Kansas  City,  ECans.,  and  Law- 
rence, the  home  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  are  all  growing  fast.  Over  the 
entire  United  States,  the  Post  Office  has 
to  add  1  million  new  delivery  units  every 
year,  and  of  course  most  of  these  added 
delivery  units  are  in  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing suburban  areas  such  as  Johnson 
County  and  fast-growing  areas  in  my 
district  in  Kansas. 

Last  year  we  here  in  Congress  passed 
a  postage  rate  increase  bill.  We  told  the 
American  people  that,  with  the  increased 
rates — a  full  25  percent  increase  for  the 
ordinary  user— they  could  expect  better 
postal  service.  This  rate  increase  will 
bring  in  $580  million  in  1964 :  and  it  will 
provide  more  than  $600  miUlon  in  1956. 

The  cut  in  appropriations  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  mean  sharp  cutbacks  in 
mail  service.  I  can  assure  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  in  my  suburban  district 
I  am  going  to  be  pretty  red  faced  trying 
to  explain  what  happened  to  the  postal 
service  if  this  recommended  cut  is  not 
restored.  I  am  going  to  be  even  more 
red  facjd  explaining  to  the  people  in  my 
district  where  the  good  postal  service 
we  promised  them  last  year  has  gone. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  that  we  are  voting 
on  this  cut  in  1963.  In  1863,  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  war,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  established 
city  delivery  service.  This  year  we  are 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  that  city 
deUvery  service.  Are  we  going  to  cele- 
brate by  cutting  this  fine  service  to  the 


point  where  it  is  no  kmger  a  serviee— or 
are  we  going  to  vote  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  to  properly  operate  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  and  especially 
the  city  deUvery  servioe? 

I  urge  support  of  the  Morrison  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  nhnols  IMr 

G«AY]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  Morrison  amendment  to  re- 
store to  the  Post  Office  Department 
funds  it  requested  in  its  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1964. 

In  my  opinion  the  cuts,  if  carried 
through  and  fully  accomplished,  will 
have  dire  effect  on  the  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  also  on  the  entire 
economy  of  the  United  States  Including 
hundreds  of  postal  workers  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Every  business  letter  that  Is  delayed 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  operate  the  postal  service 
efficiently.  Is  potentially  a  hazard  to  the 
prosperity  of  oiu-  Nation. 

Every  moment  of  anxiety  in  the  heart 
of  a  postal  employee  because  he  fears 
that  his  pay  adjustments  may  be  in 
Jeopardy  will  cause  a  hidden  deteriora- 
tion in  the  Postal  Service  and  will  re- 
sult in  seeming  less  value  from  each 
postal  dollar. 

The  cut  in  postal  appropriations  will 
have  a  very  real  impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  entire  Nation.  The  major  prob- 
lem however  is  the  damage  to  the  postal 
service  because  of  any  cuts.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  in  that  the  largest  cut  is 
proposed  for  the  Bureau  of  Operations. 

Every  action  of  the  Bureau  of  Opera- 
tions has  an  impact  on  the  employees 
and  on  the  mail-using  public.  It  is 
doubly  serious  then  that  of  the  proposed 
total  cut  of  $91,964,000,  ahnost  exactly 
$70  million  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Operations.  I  am  sure  that  if 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Belen  goes 
back  and  reads  now  the  statement  he 
made  when  he  appeared  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  February 
2 J,  he  will  wonder  about  his  enthusiasm 
f^r  "the  support  and  encouragement  of 
this  committee." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  appearing  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  Mr.  Belen  said: 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  are  entering 
the  homestretch  of  an  eventful  and  produc- 
tive year.  We  are  pleased  with  the  resulU 
of  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  Improve  serv- 
ice and  reduce  costs.  We  recognize  that 
these  gains  certainly  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the  way 
in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  best  show  its  confidence  in 
the  work  being  done  by  the  highly  quali- 
fied leaders  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, would  be  to  restore  the  fimds  re- 
quested by  Postmaster  General  Day. 

Let  us  examine  the  reasons  why  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  request  additional  money  for  opera- 
tion during  fiscal  1964.  Mr.  Belen  out- 
lined six   points: 

1.  [Bequest  at]  SSS-O  mmion  Is  for  the 
additional  man-yean  required  to  handle  8.6- 
percent  increase  In  mall  volume. 
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-  a.  {BaqoMt  U\  $884  milUoa  to  to  oov«r 
vmt  tar  progmnMI  expanaion  of  ddlTcry 
MTTioe  to  23  minion  ^^Itl'n?!!  patnmB. 
operation  and  nuitixtenanee  of  a  lazier  tc- 
lUde  flimt.  and  tlk«  protection  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  additional  ■pao*  to  be  oocvipled 
dorlactOOC 

3.  [Request  of]  |M.6  mlUlon  la  for  anto- 
matte  step  Increases  far  all  employeee  re- 
quired by  law. 

4.  [BcquMt  of]  8113  million  la  to  cover  the 
cost  for  the  reztra  workdays  of  all  employees, 
except  clerks  which  are  related  to  the  addi- 
tional volume  generated  on  these  2  extra 
days.  ^ 

5.  (Bequest  of]  81M.S  million  Is  to  cover 
the  cost  for  the  annuallzatlon  of  Increased 
pay  under  phase  I  of  PubUo  Law  87-793.  effec- 
Uve  October  13,  1962  (878.8  million)  plus  the 
part-year  cost  of  phase  n  of  this  law  effec- 
tive January  4. 1904  (8*6.7  million) . 

e.  [Request  of]  83.1  million  is  to  cover  the 
cost  for  the  Increased  amount  of  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Federal  employees  compensatloo 
fund. 
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ICr.  Belen  pointed  out  that  the  total 
cost  of  the  installment  on  the  pay  in- 
crease which  is  due  on  January  1,  1964, 
will  be  $206.9  million,  but  that  the  De- 
partment is  asking  only  $153.4  million. 
Forty  million  dollars  Is  being  absorbed 
and  $13.5  million  is  being  transferred 
from  the  allocation  for  "Plant  and  equip- 
ment." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment is  a  big  business  and  naturally,  we 
expect  that  the  managers  of  a  big  busi- 
ness should  show  themselves  to  be  ca- 
pable of  efficient  management  In  my 
opinion,  the  fact  that  the  direct  outlay 
for  the  pay  increase  approved  by  this 
Congress  Is  being  reduced  through  such 
sound  management  by  an  amount  of  25 
percent  Is  an  administrative  miracle  and 
one  which  we  shoxild  commend  rather 
than  condemn  by  withholding  necessary 
funds. 

Mr.     Chairman,     wh^i     the     postal 
pay  Increase  law  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stat^  tills  body 
was  virtually  unanimous  in  its  endorse- 
ment of  that  legislation.    Let  us  act  now 
to   remove   any   apprehenslveness   that 
might  be  in  the  minds  of  postal  em- 
ployees about  the  degree  to  which  their 
pay  increase  is  protected.    The  fact  that 
the  Increase  is  not  tnily  in  Jeopardy  is 
of  no  significance.    The  postal  employees 
are  afraid  that  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  XTliited  States  are  breaking  faith  on 
the  commitments  we  made.    I  ask  my 
colleagues    to    support    the    Morrison 
amendment  and  that  the  fun  amoimt  be 
provided  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
sound  and  efQcient  postal  service  in  the 
year  ahead. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes .  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  Edwarbs]. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  I  am  directing 
my  remarks  to  the  money  in  the  bill 
allocated  to  postal  operations  where  it 
seems  very  clear  to  me  that  Insofar  as 
postal  operations  are  concerned,  the  bill 
provides  for  an  actual  cut  for  1864.  and 
this  at  a  time  when  our  national  econ- 
omy sorely  needs  the  support  of  im- 
proved mail  service. 

True,  in  the  postal  operatioxud  area, 
where  a  3.5  i>ercent  Increase  in  mail  vol- 


ume must  be  handled  for  a  growing  pop- 
ulaUon;  it  would  gnot  «a  Inereaae  on 
paper  of  $188,137,000  Ofrer  IMS. 

However,  all  but  $S9  milllan  of  that 
is  for  tlie  pending  Pay  Act  Supfrikanent. 
and  automatic  wltfain-grade  salary  in- 
creases alone  will  require  Deurly  $46  mil- 
lion, more  than  offsetting  the  $35  million 
paper  increase — leaving  an  actual  cut  of 
about  $11  million  In  1964  to  run  the  post 
offices  and  deliver  the  mail. 

Incidentally.  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
within-grade  increases  can  be  curtailed, 
as  the  committe's  report  Implies.  These 
increases  are  mandatory  under  law — 
beyond  the  control  of  the  postal  service. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  should  expect  tlie  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  take  an  operation  cut  in  1864 
when  the  workload  will  increase  by  3.5 
percent 

I  urge  approval  of  the  Morrison 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Gait]  for  5  minutes  to  dose  debate  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  that  a  great  many  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  disturbed  by  the  language 
appearing  on  page  16  which  says  that 
the  recommended  reduction  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  reducing  the  proposed  pro- 
grams such  as  the  request  for  8,555  ad- 
ditional personnel  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $64,593,000;  the  automatic  within- 
grade  salary  increases  for  personnel  on 
the  rolls,  estimated  at  $46,600,000;  and 
the  extension  of  postal  delivery  service, 
estimated  at  $33,600,000. 

We  say  the  $46,600,000  may  be  more 
than  is  necessary  for  that  item  and. 
therefore,  that  is  one  item  they  can  loolc 
to  for  some  reduction. 

The  Department  has  overestimated  its 
volume  every  year  since  I  can  remember 
and  we  think  that  maybe  they  have  over- 
estimated Bcxne  of  these  other  costs  and 
that  they  should  look  into  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to 
point  out  to  the  committee  what  we  are 
called  to  vote  upon  by  this  amendment 
This  amendment  will  restore  to  this  bill 
every  single  penny  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  recommended  be 
cut  from  the  bill,  and  It  will  give  the 
Poet  Office  Department  every  single 
penny  they  asked  for. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  18  years,  and  I 
have  never  seen  that  done  during  the 
entire  18  years  I  havelterved  here.  If 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  we  will  today 
break  a  precedent  here  that  I  have  never 
seen  broken. 

Let  me  point  out  the  fact  that  we  have 
reduced  this  amount  only  $91  million  on 
a  $5  billion  appropriation— 1.8  percent. 
I  have  the  very  highest  regard  for  the 
Postmaster  General  and  for  his  assist- 
ants who  are  administering  the  postal 
laws.  I  also  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  postal  employees.  They  are  doing 
a  grand  job.  We  cut  the  Department 
budget  2  years  ago.  They  said.  "You 
have  wrecked  the  Post  Office." 

But  what  happened?    At  the  end  of 
the  year  they  were  able  to  torn  back 
$30  million  to  the  Treasury,  which 
a  real  accomplishment. 


1963 
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By  their  abiUty  to  eeonoail^  thej  1 
able  to  nre  and  retam  to  tbo 
as  Istated.  $80  milttoB. 

Last  year  we  cut  tbam  again. 
said  we  were  wreeklng  tiw  Depi 
But  they  were  able,  out  of  the 
appropriated,  to  apply  $68  milUonTottZ 
automatic  salary  tocreaae  in  the  preaa* 
fiscal  year  1963.  ^^ 

I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  more  fafth 

in  the  Postmaster  General  aad  his  assist, 
ants  than  do  the  authors  of  this  amend, 
ment.  I  have  too  much  faith  in  tbs 
Postmaster  General  to  believe  that  he  k 
going  to  close  up  the  Post  OfBce  jiat 
because  we  cut  $91  million  out  of  a  total 
request  of  $5  billion.  I  think  he  can 
absorb  that  It  is  going  to  require  soot 
ingenuity.  It  is  going  to  require  some 
ability,  but  I  want  to  see  him  use  h^ 
Ingenuity  and  his  ability  in  this  offlec 
He  can  do  it;  he  is  doing  it  now  and 
I  want  to  see  him  continue. 

If  we  give  him  the  money  that  !■ 
requested  in  this  bill.  I  believe  he  win 
be  able  to  take  care  of  the  postal  servlee 
without  any  curtailment  whatever. 

I  trust  the  House  will  defeat  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Mobusom]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Mouusok) 
there  were— ayes  107,  noes  195. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gsst  and 
Mr.  Moaaiaoir. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
124.  noes  212. 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 
Mr.  GARY.     Mr.   Chairman,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  attention  to  the 
item  on  page  18.  "Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,'*  for 
which  an  annual  apprc^riation  of  $385,- 

000  is  provided. 

In  looking  at  the  hearings  at  page  764 

1  find  that  this  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  concerns 
itself,  among  other  things,  with  telling 
the  States  how  to  Invest  their  idle  money. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  so  much 
idle  money  in  Virginia  that  they  need 
Federal  help  to  the  tune  of  $385,000  to 
tell  them  how  to  invest  it.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve they  have  to  have  that  kind  of  help 
from  the  Federal  Government  We  do 
not  have  that  problem  out  ii^  Iowa. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairmkn.  was  the 
gentleman  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  OROes.  I  would  be  dad  to  have 
the  gentleman  tell  me  Just  why  we  are 
spending  $385,000  a  year  on  this  kind  of 
a  setup. 
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ICr.  GARY.  This  Adviaory  Commis- 
sioo  on  Intsrf ovemmental  RclatioDs  was 
organised  several  years  ago  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Z>wlght  Elsenhower 
when  he  made  his  speech  in  Williams- 
burf .  State  and  local  govmiments  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  member- 
ship on  this  Commission.  The  purpose 
of  the  Commission  is  to  try  to  work  out 
some  of  these  problems  that  are  con- 
fronting their  States  and  to  save  some 
of  our  States  rights  on  which  he  spoke 
at  Williamsburg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  what  Mr.  Elsenhower  may 
have  suggested  several  years  ago  does 
not  make  very  much  of  an  impression 
upon  me.  because  I  was  not  his  most  en- 
thusiastic supporter  in  many  govern- 
mental matters,  as  the  voting  record 
clearly  shows. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man believes  in  States  rights.  This 
Commission  was  set  up  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  our  States  rights  and  to  see 
how  we  can  work  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  having  them  work  us. 
Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  not  have  to 
have  an  expensive  setup  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  tell  you  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia how  to  reapportion  your  legisla- 
ture, do  you?  I  am  sure  we  do  not  in 
the  State  of  Iowa.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  getting  into  States  rights. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  is  true,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  said,  that  this 
matter  of  intergovernmental  relations 
Is  one  of  the  things  that  was  brought 
up  in  the  1952  campaign.  For  the  gen- 
tleman's information.  In  the  83d  Con- 
gress the  late  Senator  Taft.  of  Ohio,  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  and  I  introduced 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
resolution  to  create  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Committee.  Our  idea 
was  then  and  I  think  It  Is  still  a  good 
idea  that  we  need  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  preserve  for  the  States  and  the 
local  governments  those  functions  of 
government  that  ought  to  be  theirs.  I 
think  some  progress  has  been  made,  not 
nearly  as  much  progress  as  I  had  hoped 
could  be  made,  but  some  has  been  made. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
spealdng  for  myself,  in  my  opinion  a 
furtherance  of  that  sort  of  idea  of  pres- 
ervation to  the  States  and  the  local 
communities  and  subdivisions  of  their 
right  of  government  is  one  thing  we 
really  need  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  further  pohit 
out  that  this  has  gone  from  an  original 
$SO.OOO-a-year  appropriation  in  1960  to 
$385,000  now.  This  is  a  plushrciup,  and 
It  is  fat  from  the  standpotatTofsalaries. 
Mr.  GARY.  U.^wSs  $60,000  when  it 
was  first  star^,  because  they  were 
building  up  their  personnel.  They  told 
us  at  the  UnLe  that  they  estimated  it 
would  take  about  $376,000  to  nm  the 
Commission,  and  when  they  got  that 
they  would  level  off.  They  have  op- 
erated at  $376,000  for  the  last  3  years, 
but  this  year  they  had  a  $18,000  increase 
merely  because  of  the  Increase  in  sal- 


aries. ^There  it  not  a  linfle  employee 
added  to  this  Commission  in  this  bilL 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  was  $875,000.  and  you 
added  $10,000  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creases in  salaries? 

Mr.  GARY.  Because  of  the  Increase 
in  salaries  paid,  that  this  Congress  voted 
last  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  issuing 
reports  dealing  with  reapportionment  of 
State  legislatures  and  telling  State  and 
local  governments  how  to  invest  their 
idle  cash,  the  experts  for  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations are  also  reporting  on  the  role  of 
the  States  in  improving  the  property  tax. 
Is  there  nothing  to  be  left  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves? And  how  can  this  organization 
make  reports  on  these  and  a  score  of 
other  issues  without  invading  States 
rights? 

I  hope  that  the  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee next  year  will  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  this  expeiuiiture.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  States  are  capable  of  managing 
most  of  their  own  affairs  without  this 
bureaucratic  setup  in  Washington  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $385,000.  Let  us  ampu- 
tate the  interfering  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  rather  than  extend  it. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord>~ 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
parently several  Members  of  this  body 
feel  there  is  something  unusual  about  an 
advisory  commission's  offering  advice. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  both  from 
the  legislative  history  and  the  statutory 
language  Itself  that  the  Advisory  Conv- 
misslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
was  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
studying  intergovernmental  activities 
and  problems  and  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  mailing  recommendations 
for  improving  relations  between  the  sep- 
arate levels  of  government  in  our  Fed- 
eral system. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Congress  established  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  by  Public  Law  880  in 
1959  only  after  extensive  committee 
study  of  the  need  for  a  mechanism  to 
give  continxiing  attention  to  tntergovem- 
mental  matters.  The  broad  support  hi 
the  Congress  for  this  legislation  is  re- 
flected in  the  roUcall  vote  of  336  to  31  by 
which  it  was  passed  in  the  House  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  passed  without  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

The  basic  objective  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  our 
Federal  system  to  meet  the  problems  of 
an  increasingly  complex  society  by  pro- 
moting greater  co<^;>eration,  understand- 
ing and  coordination  of  activities  among 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  of 
government 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Advisory  CommissioiL 
The  Commission,  although  financed  by 
Federal  funds  for  practical  reasons,  is  a 
bipartisan  body  with  its  members 
drawn  from  all  governmental  levels  and 


from  both  the  legislative  and  eieeuUve 
branches.    Actually,  a  m«K)rtty  U  the 
CfMii  I H  lsBio>i  's  ****—»  >»^tn  actt  ««*a«»*^if  q( 
our  State  and  local  gofenuaenta, 
In  reDorting  HJi.  iM4  tbe  bOl  which 

was  enacted  to  estaUiah  the  CommlssloQ. 
the  C(Hnmittee  on  Gorenunani  Opora- 
Uons  stated  in  this  oenneetloa: 

Tbe  committee  views  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission as  a  political  innovatkm— a  new 
type  of  organization  designed  eq;>eciaUy  to 
cope  with  the  changing  inroblams  enoo\m- 
tered  In  oxir  Federal  fonn  of  government.  It 
will  be  a  geniilne  Interlevel  body,  not  an 
agency  dominated  or  eontroUed  by  any  one 
level  of  government. 

It  Is  tbe  committee's  expectation  that 
members  wiU  corns  to  the  Coinmlask>n  with 
open  minds  and  with  the  Intention  of  work- 
ing toward  the  \iltimate  goal  of  responsible 
and  effective  government  at  aU  levels  of  our 
Federal  system.  In  this  oonnectloa.  tbe 
committee  also  believes  that  the  members 
will  not  regard  themselves  m  prlmarUy  rep- 
resentatives of  any  particxilar  group,  level 
of  government,  or  geographic  area  tot  the 
advancement  of  a  special  point  of  view.  It 
is  intended  that  the  Commission  wiU  not 
urge  a  Federal  solution  simply  ^>^^cause  Fed- 
eral action  appears  the  easiest  course.  It  is 
rather  Intended  that  it  will  encourage  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  by  the  appropriate 
level  or  levels  of  government  with  respect  to 
any  given  problem. 

During  its  relatively  short  existence 
the  Commission  has  studied  a  variety  of 
difficult  subjects  and  has  Issued  16  formal 
reports  plus  several  informational  docu- 
ments. The  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  have  been  directed, 
in  many  instances,  to  our  State  and  local 
governments  and  in  other  InstatKses  to 
the  Congress  or  the  President.  As  the 
result  of  the  Commission's  work,  I  and 
other  members  of  the  Commission  have 
introduced  bills  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  Governors,  State 
legislators,  mayors,  and  county  officials 
who  serve  on  the  Commission  have  taken 
similar  appropriate  action  In  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  and  through  their 
organizations. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  can  attest  to  the  high 
quality  and  objectivity  of  its  work.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYiB],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keocsh],  and  I  are  iM^sently  the 
three  Members  of  this  body  serving  on 
the  Commission.  Other  House  Members 
who  formerly  served  on  the  Commission 
are  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  and  former  Representative  Heard, 
of  Texas.  While  each  of  us  may  not 
agree  with  every  one  of  the  Commission's 
recommendations,  I  am  sure  we  would 
agree  that  the  Commission's  work  has 
been  thorough  and  objective  and  that  it 
functions  as  a  democratic  body  with  full 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  Dissenting  or  addi- 
tional views  are  contained  in  some  of  the 
Commission's  reports,  although  others 
have  received  unanimous  support. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  have  been 
widely  endorsed  by  such  Important  State 
and  local  organizations  as  the  Gover- 
nors' conference,  the  National  Legisla- 
tive Conference,  the  American  Mimici- 
pal  Association,  the  UJS.  Cmference  of 
Mayors,  and  the  NaUonal  Association  of 
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Oountr  OOeialB.  A  detailed  table  ■how- 
Ing  tbe  endonemflnt  by  thew  organim- 
tloQs  ct  the  Commlnrion'g  legtelatiTe  pro- 
posals for  State  aetton  appears  on  pa«e 
31600  of  ttM  Comoaxaaoma.  Rscobd. 
volume  lot,  part  10. 

The  Commtsslon's  work  has  also  been 
favorably  viewed  by  many  national  pub- 
licatkms.  As  an  example.  I  would  call 
srour  attenti<m  to  an  excellent  article 
written  by  John  Oerrity  in  the  Dally 
Bond  Buyer  of  April  2.  1962,  which  I 
placed  in  the  April  4.  1962.  Congrxs- 
siONAi.  RscosB  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  As  the  article  ,•  clearly  ob- 
served: 

[The  Adviaory  CommiMion]  has  no  power 
to  ooaunAiMl.  »m  oUmts  do,  nor  even  to 
crltletae.  It  Is  a  creature  of  Oongreas.  But 
it  oww  Its  aUeslancc — In  terms  of  perform- 
ance— not  only  to  the  PMeral  Oovemment, 
but  to  the  80  States  and  to  their  90.000  po- 
Utlcal  BUbdiTlslons.  88.000  of  which  are 
cities  and  towns  of  all  slaes  and  kinds. 

Thus,  it  cannot  erea  take,  or  receive, 
credit  whan  any  of  its  stiggestions  are  trans- 
lated into  action.  For  credit,  when  it  la 
merited,  must  go  to  those  who  do  what  they 
have  been  adTlsed  to  do. 

It  ean  act  oBly  as  a  catalyst  to  bring  forth 
the  best  that  is  latent  in  the  thousands  of 
dUrerlng  ambltlona  and  aspirationa  that  aU 
who  govern  in  scores  of  dlfTerent  ways  must 
have  for  the  governed. 

Tet  deq>lte  its  seaming  lack  of  power  the 
Advisory  Commission  has  reccvded  a  remark- 
able record  of  achievement  in  its  short  life — 
and  this  it  haa  done,  ualng  mainly  two  ef- 
fective waepuua:  The  power  of  commonaenae 
and  the  power  of  good  example. 

I  think  it  only  proper  and  fitting  in 
concluding  these  remarks  intended  to 
clarify  the  role  of  the  Commission  that 
I  refer  to  a  letter  of  commendation  of 
thia  CommiBsion  sent  by  the  President  to 
Mr.  Prank  Bane,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Commission,  on  February  26. 
1962.  at  the  completion  of  the  Commis- 
sion's first  2  years.  The  President  said 
in  part: 

Tlie  relatlonaMps  existing  among  the 
various  levels  of  government  In  this  coun- 
try are  more  complex  and  more  important 
than  at  any  otlier  time  in  our  Naticm's  his- 
tory. It  is  obvious  that  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  will  be  able  to  dis- 
charge their  responslbUltles  more  effectively 
If  thessls  ftiUer  imderstandlng  of  the  proper 
roles  that  each  can  and  should  perform. 

Problams  resulting  from  the  rH>ld  growth 
of  oar  metropolitan  areas — in<»iii««ng  both 
the  central  dty  and  the  surrounding  sub- 
urban area — reqtilre  special  attention.  Stud- 
ies already  undertaken  by  the  Commission  on 
the  subject  contain  valuable  proposals  iden- 
tifying the  proper  responsibility  of  each  level 
of  government  and  rectxnmending  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  combined  resources  of 
our  cities.  States,  and  National  Government. 
You  have  properly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  State  and  local  leadership,  as  well 
as  national  leadership.  Is  essential  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  growing  urban  population. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  include  the 
President's  complete  letter  at  this  point: 

Thb  WHirm  Honaa, 
Waahington.  D.C..  Febrtutry  29, 19€2. 
Hon.  Frank  Bamx, 

Chairman,  Advisory  Commisrion  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations.  Washinaton. 
D.C. 

Okas  Mb.  Chaxkicam:  On  the  occasion  of 
the  reeoDstitution  of  the  Advisory  C<»nml8- 
siOQ  on  Intergovernmental  BelatlonB,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  those  members 


wlw  haw  asued  so  wsU  durli^  the  first  3- 
yaar  term  of  tha  Onmmlsstan'B  exlstanea.  I 
should  Uka  also  to  convey  to  tboaa  "vr'nKtu. 
both  old  and  new.  who  will  earry  forward 
the  Commission's  work  my  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  the  problems  which  will  have  the 
attentl(»i  and  collective  experience  and 
Judgment  of  the  Commission  mteibership. 

The  relationships  existing'  among  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  government  in  this  country  are 
more  complex  and  more  Important  than  at 
any  other  time  in  our  Nation's  history.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  Federal.  Stata.  and  local 
govemmenta  will  be  able  to  dladiarge  their 
responslbUltles  more  effectively  if  tbere  U 
fuller  understanding  of  the  proper  roles  tbat 
each  can  and  should  perform. 

Problems  resulting  from  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  metropolitan  areas — including  both 
the  central  city  and  the  surrounding  snb- 
iirban  area — require  special  attention. 
Studies  already  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  subject  contain  valuable  pro- 
posals identifying  the  proper  responsibilities 
of  each  level  of  government  and  reccmunend- 
ing  the  most  effective  use  of  the  combined 
resources  of  our  cities.  States,  and  National 
government.  Tou  have  properly  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  tliat  State  and  local 
leadership,  as  wcU  as  national  leaderstiip.  is 
essential  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  growing 
xirban  population. 

The  rising  cost  of  government  at  all  levels. 
coupled  with  the  growing  interdependence 
of  national  life,  has  caUed  new  attention  to 
the  strains  placed  on  traditional  govern- 
mental taxing  practices.  We  must  Improve 
Federal.  State,  and  local  coordination  of  tax 
and  fiscal  practices  and  policies  to  achieve 
equitable  taxation,  increase  administraUve 
efficiency,  and  make  It  possible  for  oiir  tax- 
payers to  pay  their  taxes  with  a  mlnlmiun 
of  confusion  and  adminiatrattve  burden. 
Equitable  and  reaaonable  intergovernmental 
tax  poUciea  will  facilitate  tha  free  fiow  of 
trade  among  our  States  and  wlU  contribute 
to  ova  economic  grs^^. 

I  am  confident  theCommlssion  will  ad- 
drees  itself  to  these  ind  other  important 
problems  of  intergovernmental  relatlonahipa. 
Tou  iiave  my  sincere  wishes  that  your  effoite 
will  help  strengthen  and  Improve  our  systcfn 
of  cooperative  federalism. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kxmwsdt. 

I  think  it  is  evident  fnxn  these  refer- 
ences that  the  Advisory  Commission  has 
been  performing  important  work  and 
that  its  studies  and  recommendations 
have  been  valuable  to  our  State  and  local 
govemmenta  as  well  as  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.        ^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  5 
minutes,  but  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Otoss]  that 
I  am  sympathetic  with  what  he  said 
about  the  Intergovernmental  Commis- 
sicm.  I  wish  he  had  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  some  of  the  money 
because  I  will  tell  you  what  that  com- 
mission is — that  is  a  place  where  all  the 
Oovemors  can  go  to  beat  their  breasta 
for  States  rights  azBd  on  their  way  home 
stop  in  Washington  and  get  some  more 
Federal  funds  to  help  out  on  their 
programs. 

Mr.  OARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiimed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thorkbkrrt.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 


of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  conslderatton  the 
bin  (HJl.  5306)  making  ainiroprlatioiis 
tor  the  Treasury  and  Post  OfBee  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  ^  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gmtleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PILLION.    I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlonan 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ICr.  PnjjoM  movee  to  reoommit  the  blU 
HH.  ssee  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questloQ  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bin. 

Mr.  DART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  jreas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  386.  nays  17,  not  voting  31, 
as  follows : 

(RoUNo.  16] 
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Abbltt 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dulski 

Abele 

Brown.  Obk> 

Duncan 

Abemethjr 

Broyhlll.  N.O. 

Dwyer 

Adair 

BroyhUl.  Vs. 

■dmondson 

Addabbo 

Burke 

■dwards 

Albert 

Burlsson 

Blloct 

Anderson 

Byma.Pa. 

Blaworth 

Andrews 

Bynas,  Wis. 

Bverett 

Arends 

Cahill 

Kvlns 

Asbbrook 

Cameron 

Fallon 

Aabl«7 

Cannon 

Farbetem 

Carey 

FasosU 

AsplnaU 

Casey 

Fslghan 

Auchmcloss 

Chamberlain 

Flndlay 

Baksr 

Cbslf 

Flnnsgan 

Baldwin 

Chenoweth 

Fino 

Barlnc 

Clancy 

Barrett 

Clark 

Flood 

Barry 

Cleveland 

Flynt 

Bates 

Cohelan 

Fogarty 

Battln 

CoUler 

Ford 

Becker 

Colmer 

Put  fester 

Beckworth 

Conte 

Fountain 

Belcher 

Cooley 

Fraser 

BeU 

Corbett 

Frelinghuysen 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Gorman 

Frledel 

BenneU.  IClch. 

Cunnlncham 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Berry 

Curtln 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Betts 

Daddano 

Fuqua 

Blatnlk 

Dague 

Gallagher 

Boggs 

Daniels 

Oarmata 

Boland 

Davis.  Oa. 

Gary 

Boiling 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Oathlnss 

Bolton, 

Delaney 

Oavln 

Frances  P. 

Dent 

Olalmo 

Bolton, 

Denton 

Gibbons 

Oliver  P. 

Derounlan 

GUbert 

Bonner 

Derwlnskl 

GUI 

Bow 

Devlne 

Glenn 

Bray 

DlngeU 

Gonaalsa 

Brock 

Dole 

Goodllng 

Bromwell 

Donohue 

Gmbowski 

Brooks 

Dom 

Osaat 

Broomfleld 

Dowdy 

Gray 

Brotzman 

Oowmng 

Green.  Oteg. 

OrUBn 

Mleader 

Saytor 

Orover 

Michel 

Sehadeberg 

OobMr 

MlUsr.CaUf. 

Bebsnefe 

Oumay 

MUler.  N.T. 

Schneebeli 

Bacan,  Oa. 
iac^.  Calif. 

MUllken 

Bchwelker 

MUls 

Bchwengel 

■alsy 

Ulnlsh 

Scott 

Mlnshall 

Becrest 

BSlpem 

Monagan 

Selden 

Banna 

Montoya 

BheUey 

Hansen 

Moore 

ateppard 

Hanllns 

Moorbead 

Shipley 

Bsrdy 

Morgan 

Short 

Harris 

Morris 

Shrlver 

HaiTlaon 

Morrison 

Blbal 

Hf>rfi» 

Morse 

Sickles 

Barrey.  Ind. 

Morton 

Bikes 

Hawkins 

Mosber 

ailer 

Bsya 

Moss 

Bisk 

Hcchler 

Multer 

SkublU 

Hemphill 

Murphy,  ni. 

Slack 

Henderson 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Herlons 

Murray 

Smith,  Vs. 

Boeven 

Natcher 

Snyder 

Hoffman 

Nedzl 

Springer 

Hollfleld 

Nelsen 

Btaebler 

BoUand 

NIz 

Stafford 

Bocan 

Norblad 

Stacgers 

Horton 

Nygaard 

Steed 

Hosmcr 

O'Brien.  N.T. 

Stepbens 

Huddleston 

O'Hara.m. 

Btlnson 

HuU 

O'Hara.Mlch. 

Btratton 

Butchlnaon 

Olsen,  Mont. 

StubbleOeld 

Irhord 

Olson,  Minn. 

Sullivan 

Jsnnaa 

O'NeUl 

Taft 

Jensen 

Osmers 

Talcott 

Joelson 

Ostertag 

Taylor 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Passman 

Teague.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Patman 

Tliomas 

Jonss 

Patten 

Thompson,  La. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Felly 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Kareten 

Pepper 

Tbompson,  Tex 

Ksrth 

Perklna 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Kastenmeler 

Pbllbm 

Thomberry 

Keith 

Pike 

Toll 

KeUy 

Poage 

ToUefson 

Kllffore 

Poir 

Trimble 

King.  Calif. 

PoweU 

Tuck 

King.  N.T. 

Price 

Ttipper 

Klrwaa 

Pudnskl 

Tuten 

Knos 

PurceU 

Udall 

Komegay 

Quie 

Ullman 

Kunkel 

QulUen 

Utt 

Kyi 

Ralna 

Van  Deerlln 

Laird 

RandaU 

Vanlk 

Landnun 

Reld.  ni. 

Van  Pelt 

Langen 

Reld,  N.T. 

Vinson 

Lankford 

Relfel 

Wsggonner 

Lstt* 

Reusa 

Wallhauser 

Liggett 

Rnodes.  Arts. 

Watson 

Lennon 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

WatU 

Leslnski 

Rich 

Weaver 

l.tri^mmy 

RIehlman 

Weltner 

Lipscomb 

Rivera.  Alaska 

WesUand 

Uoyd 

Rivera.  B.C. 

WbsUey 

Long,  La. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Wharton 

Long.  Bid. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

White 

llcCulloch 

Roblson 

Whltener 

ycDsde 

Rodino 

Wliltten 

UcDowcn 

Rogers,  Oolo. 

Wlckeraham 

McPall 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Wldnall 

llcliotikey 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Williams 

McMillan 

Booney 

WUIU 

MacOregor 

Roosevelt 

Wilson.  Bob 

Madden 

Rosenthal 

Wilson, 

Mahon 

Rostenkowskl 

Charles  H. 

MaUllard 

Roudebush 

WUson.  Ind. 

Martfi 

Rouah 

Wlnstead 

Msrtm,  Calif. 

Roybal 

Wright 

Martin,  Mass. 

Rumsfeld 

Wydler 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Wyman 

Msthlss 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Toung 

Mauunags 

St.  Oeorge 

Younger 

MattbewB 

8t  Oermaln 

Zablockl 

May 

8t.  Onge 
NATS— 17 

Alger 

OoodeU 

McClory 

Becrmann 

Gross 

O'Konskl 

Bruce 

Hall 

PUUon 

Clausen 

Johansen 

Pool 

Curtis 

Kilbum 

Senner 

Foreman 

UbonatI 

NOT  VOTING— a  1 

Avery 

Dawson 

Keogh 

Ayres 

Dlggs 

Kluczynskl 

Bass 

Green.  Pa. 

Mclntlre 

Brademas 

GrUBths 

Maodonald 

Buckley 

Harvey.  Mich. 

O'Brten.  Ul. 

Burkbalter 

Healey 

PUcher 

Burton 

Robert 

Flmle 

Cederberg 

Jennings 

Smith,  Iowa 

CeUer 

Jones.  Mo. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cramer 

Kee 

Walter 

So  the  biU 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk  aimoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mir.  Walter  with  Ur.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Kaogh  with  ICr.  Avery. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  ICr.  Harvey  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Bradenuts  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mclntlre. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  whi(^  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H.R.  5366. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS — 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1963 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  until  midnight  Fri- 
day to  file  a  report  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  for  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  all 
points  of  order  on  the  bilL 


SECTION    155   OP   PUBLIC    LAW   87- 
543 — MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the   United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  section  155  of  Public  Law 
87-543.  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  regarding  experience  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  that  section. 

John  F.  Kinnedt. 
The  Wnrri  House,  Apr«  4,  1963. 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  TRAIN- 
ING ACT— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government    Employees    Training    Act 


(Public  Law  85-507.  approved  July  7. 
1958) ,  I  am  transmitting  formg  supply- 
ing information  on  those  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1962,  participated  in 
training  in  non-Ooremment  facihtles 
In  courses  that  were  over  120  days  in 
durati<»i  and  those  empk^rees  who  re- 
ceived training  in  non-Government  fa- 
cilities as  the  result  of  receiving  an 
award  or  contribution. 

JOHH  P.  KSMNEPT. 

The  WHn-E  Hoxtsb,  April  4,  19€3: 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  ^.WEEK  OP 
APRIL  8 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
this  time  in  order  to  inquire  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  will  advise  us  of  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  week  and 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  legislative  business  for 
the  week  and  it  is  my  intention  after  an- 
nouncing the  program  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  House  adjourns 
tonight  it  go  over  until  Monday. 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  is  no 
business. 

On  Tuesday,  the  1963  supplemental 
Impropriation  bill  will  be  called  up. 

Tuesday  is  a  Jewish  holy  day,  the  Jew- 
ish Passover,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  votes  on  Tuesday  except  on 
rules  or  procedural  matters  may  go  over 
until  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Por  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  program  is  as  follows: 

HR.  5389,  purchase  of  silver. 

HJl.  3845.  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers 
Stabilization  Act  amendments. 

HH.  3120.  simplification  administra- 
tion of  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act. 

HJl.  1989,  Virgin  Islands,  general  obli- 
gation bonds  authority. 

HJl.  1762,  outdoor  recreation  coordi- 
nation program. 

These  bills  may  not  be  called  necessar- 
ily in  the  order  Usted. 

There  will  be  no  session  on  Friday. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  business  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  8 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Ic  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSINO  WITH  BUSINESS  UN- 
DER CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
RUUS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EASTER  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  advise  the  House  that  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Thursday,  April  11,  1963,  it 
is  planned  to  recess  until  the  morning  of 
Monday.  April  22,  1%B3. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  that 
be  under  a  3-day  recess  agreement? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  advise  the  House 
that  we  plan  to  do  this  by  resolution,  so 
that  Members  may  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 


FRANCIS  E.  WALTER  DAM 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
5367)  to  designate  the  Bear  Creek  Dam 
on  the  Lehigh  River,  Pa.,  as  the  Francis 
E.  Walter  Dam. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tlM 
,  dam  known  as  the  Bear  Creek  Dam  author- 
iaad  to  be  constructed  on  the  Lehigh  River 
In  the  Delaware  River  Basin  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  riood  C!ontrol  Act  of 
1946  (00  Stat.  644)  shall  be  known  and 
designated  hereafter  as  the  "Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter Dam".  Any  law.  regulation,  map,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  In  which  such  dam  Is  referred  to  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  dam  as  the  "Prancls 
K.  Walter  Dam". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAMES  L.  McDEVITT 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  and  other 
members  of  the  Democratic  delegation 
from  Philadelphia  may  be  permitted  to 
extend  our  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  eulogy  of  the  late  James  L. 
McDevitt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dls- 


tingulahed  citizen  and  an  old  personal 
friend  whose  sudden  passing  on  Mareh 
19  was  a  grievous  blow  to  the  Nation. 

James  L.  McDevitt  was  known  to  many 
in  this  Cfasunber  as  the  naMnnft]  director 
of  the  committee  on  political  education, 
the  political  arm  of  the  AFL-CIO.  But 
his  service  in  that  capacity,  dlstin- 
giiished  though  it  was,  did  not  even  sug- 
gest the  full  measure  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  his  community,  his  State,  and 
his  Nation. 

Jim  McDevitt  was  bom  in  my  home 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  November  3, 
1898.  After  attending  parochial  school, 
he  became  an  apprentice  member  of 
Local  No.  8  of  the  Plasterers  Union.  But 
before  he  had  completed  his  training, 
the  United  States  became  involved  in 
the  First  World  War. 

Characteristically.  Jim  McDevitt  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  his  country.  He 
fought  in  Prance  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

When  he  returned,  after  the  armistice, 
he  resumed  his  apprenticeship.  Once  he 
became  a  fullfledged  journeyman  tn  1920, 
he  rose  quickly  through  the  ranks  of  lo- 
cal No.  8  from  recording  secretary  to 
president  and  then  to  business  repre- 
sentative. 

In  1928,  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil— just  tn  time  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  great  depression. 

Within  the  labor  movement,  Jim 
McDevitt  fought  to  preserve  wage 
standards  against  the  pressiire  of  unem- 
plosrment.  He  fought  off  the  attempts  of 
the  Commiuiists  to  infiltrate  the  unions 
and  to  capitalize  on  the  plight  of  the  Job- 
less. His  name  and  his  deeds  became 
known  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
1938,  he  was  chosen  as  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Nation. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Jim  McDevitt 
guided  the  State  federation  through  the 
turbulent  years  of  depression,  recovery, 
and  war.  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  political  pitfalls  were  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania;  but  Jim  McDevitt 
avoided  them.  He  avoided  them  so  skill- 
fully that  in  1951,  he  was  simunoned  by 
the  national  AFL  to  direct  its  new  ix>lit- 
Ical  action  organization,  Labor's  League 
for  Political  Education. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  merger  took  place 
4  years  later.  Jim  McDevitt  became  co- 
director  of  COPE:  and  when  his  former 
CIO  counterpart  retired  in  1957.  he  as- 
sumed the  directorship  alone. 

But  this  is  merely  a  bare  outline  of  his 
career.  What  is  still  more  significant, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  role  this  busy  man 
was  playing  apart  from  his  trade  union 
concerns. 

I  am  not  referring  only  to  service  on 
public  bodies.  True,  Jim  McDevitt 
served  on  the  building  code  commission 
and  the  housing  authority  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  Labor  Relations  Director 
for  the  WPA  in  the  city,  and  a  member 
of  the  regional  labor  board. 

Later,  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
unemployment  compensation  commis- 
sion board  of  review,  the  State  planning 
commission,  and  many  other  bodies  hav- 
ing to  do  with  labor  relations,  vocational 
education,  and  occupational  safety.    To 
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a  degree,  these  were  related  to  his  poai. 
tion  as  a  union  leader. 

But  beyond  that,  Jim  McDevitt  •«. 
tlvely  led  fund-raising  drives  for  oom. 
munity  chests  and  the  Red  Cross.  Be 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  displaced 
persons  ccanmission,  on  which  he  served. 

He  was  an  executive  committee  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Council  for  « 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Commission. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  and  the  National 
Trade  Council  for  Palestine. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  James  L 
McDevitt,  a  trade  union  leader,  wu 
above  all  a  citizen:  a  citizen  who  was  not 
only  concerned  about  the  well-being  of 
the  community,  and  about  the  plight  of 
the  unfortunate,  but  who  tirelessly  de- 
voted his  time  and  his  talents  to  build- 
ing a  better  America.  We  need  more 
such  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life:  and  I 
think  it  Is  most  appropriate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  this  House  to  note  with 
sorrow  the  loss  of  so  outstanding  an 
example. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eulogies  that  have  been  paid  to  my  old 
friend.  James  L  McDevitt.  are  heart 
warming,  even  though  I  am  still  stunned 
by  his  sudden  passing. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  nature  of 
a  man  in  words.  The  facts  of  his  career 
must  largely  speak  for  thonselves,  even 
though  they  are  inadequate. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Jim  Mc- 
Devitt's  concern  for  the  disadvantaged—' 
the  Negroes,  the  Jews,  the  displaced  per- 
sons and  all  the  rest.  This  stemmed,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  an  inherent  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  man;  and  it  was  related 
to  his  ability  to  take  a  partisan  side  with- 
out enmity. 

This  was  equally  evident  in  his  own 
trade  union  field.  At  the  time  Jim  Mc- 
Devitt became  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania AFL.  the  rivalry  between  the  AFL 
and  the  new  CIO  was  at  Its  height.  The 
disputes  were  so  bitter  that  the  rival  or- 
ganizations often  foimd  it  impossible  to 
work  together,  even  when  their  objec- 
tives— as  in  the  case  of  legislation — were 
identical. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Jim 
McDevitt.  When  feelings  ran  highest, 
he  still  maintained  a  working  relation- 
ship with  the  rival  CIO  forces — a  rela- 
tionship based  upon  mutual  respect,  and 
a  recognition  that  the  ultimate  good  was 
more  important  than  inunediate  ad- 
vantage. 

This  was  a  key  element  in  his  charac- 
ter; and  it  is  the  reason,  I  believe,  why 
his  loss  Is  so  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  him.  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  to  the  tribute  paid  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  to  the  late  James  L. 
McDevitt.  I  knew  him  personally  for 
many  years;  I  was  counseled  by  him  in 
labor  matters  when  I  served  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Pennsylvania:  my  late 
father  was  a  plastering  contractor  and 
hired  men  from  local  No.  8.  of  which 
Jim  was  the  business  agent. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  national 
chairmen  of  both  political  parties  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  at  his  death,  and 


praised  the  contributions  he  had  made 
to  our  national  life. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  truly  repre- 
sents the  man  himself.  As  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  well  aware,  Jim 
McDevitt  was  a  partisan;  but  his  basic 
pmtlsanship  was  on  behalf  of  a  more 
perfect  democracy. 

As  COPE  director,  he  took  part  in 
campaigns  in  opposition  to  some  of  us 
and  in  support  of  others.  Yet  his  great- 
est objective  was  the  full  participation 
by  every  citizen  in  the  electoral  process, 
80  that  the  outcome,  whatever  it  might 
be,  would  truly  represent  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Surely  that  is  an  objective  that  should 
be  shared  by  every  American. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  case  in  which  Jim  McDevitt's 
partisanship  was  tinged  with  persoiuil 
rancor.  He  stood  on  the  principles  in 
which  be  believed;  and  he  fully  recog- 
nised the  right  of  others  to  do  the  same. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  said.  I  think,  that 
In  this  political  world,  of  which  we  are 
all  a  part.  Jim  McDevitt  had  many 
friends;  he  had  many  opponents;  but 
he  had  no  enemies.  For  this  quality 
alone,  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  little  I  can  add  to  the 
doquent  words  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  memorializing  James  Mc- 
Devitt 

He  was  a  man  of  warmth,  of  humor, 
of  deep  sincerity.  He  was  a  man  of  his 
word — a  man  you  could  trust. 

In  a  field  that  is  contentious  by  nature, 
he  was  a  powerful  advocate  without 
spite  or  venom.  His  goal  was  not  the 
accumulation  of  power,  but  the  advance- 
ment of  principle. 

As  a  labor  leader,  as  a  politician  and 
as  a  citizen.  Jim  McDevitt  represented 
the  best  qualities  of  democratic  life. 

I  will  miss  him  as  a  friend;  the  labor 
movement  will  miss  him  as  a  leader;  and 
the  Nation  will  miss  him  as  an  example 
of  the  democratic  faith  in  action. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  Join  in  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Jim  McDevitt  was  kind  to  everyone 
and  it  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  the  good 
Lord  will  be  kind  to  him. 


RUSSIA     CANNOT     EQUAL     UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  newspaper  headlines  to  stir 
pride  and  confidence  in  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  is  emblazoned  in  this 
afternoon's  Washington  Daily  News. 
Btaophatically  and  boldly  it  proclaims 
"Russia  Caimot  Equal  U.S.  Power  in  Our 
Ufeume:  McNamara." 

It  is  good  to  be  reassured  of  the  pos- 
ture of  our  national  defense  and 
strength.  The  people — all  of  us — across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  will 


soise  a  feeling  of  satisf  action,  and  may 
I  add.  relief  as  we  harken  to  th*  words 
of  Secretary  McNamara.  It  is  good  that 
he  speaks  out  at  this  time.  For,  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often,  the  arena  is  left  to 
carping  critics  who  constantly  down- 
grade the  Nation's  security  and  its 
strength. 

The  country's  position  vis-a-vis  Russia 
with  respect  to  our  capability  is  due.  of 
course,  to  many  factors.  First  and  fore- 
most has  been  the  willingness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  to  sacrifice  so  much  of 
their  material  gains  to  insure  the  best 
and  the  finest  of  military  hardware. 
They  have  been  ready  and  eagrer  to 
shoulder  the  very  heavy  burden  of  taxes 
that  make  pkossible  the  achievements 
that  giiarantee  our  survival.  Behind  oiu: 
people  stand  the  long  line  of  completely 
dedicated  officers  aiul  men  of  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment;  oiu:  magnificent  in- 
dustrial capacity  of  research,  machines, 
and  workers;  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  who  have  risen  to  the^  challenge. 
And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  country 
can  point  with  pride  to  men  like  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
who.  under  oft  times  difficult  and  trying 
circumstances,  has  brilliantly  mar- 
shaled all  of  these  forces  into  the  most 
powerful  and  effective  military  force 
the  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
RxcoKD    excerpts    of    Secretary    McNa- 
mara's    testimony    before    the    Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee: 
HcSamama  Bats  UinTKO  States  Lbaos  Rxoe 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  has 
told  Oongress  that  Russia's  eoonomlc  and 
military  power  complex  wiU  not  equal  that 
of  the  United  States  "in  oxu>  lUetlme." 

Mr.  McNamara's  confident  i4>pralsal  of 
the  XJjB.  defenses  was  contained  In  testi- 
mony given  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  February.  It  was  made  public 
today  by  the  conmilttee. 

The  Defense  Secretary  said  that  all-out  nu- 
clear war  was  "Improbable."  but  his  testi- 
mony made  it  clear  he  thought  the  United 
States  was  ready  to  fight  If  necessary — and 
win. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  that  all  Premier  Khru- 
shchev^ actions  "Indicate  the  oonoluslon 
that  he  knows  we  can  destroy  his  society 
today  should  he  attack  us  from  the  gnmnd. 
the  sea.  the  atmosphere,  or  space." 

Responding  to  criticism  from  committee 
members  for  some  Pentagon  decisions,  ICr. 
McNamara  defended  his  policy  of  phasing 
out  manned  bombers,  canceling  the  the  Sky- 
bolt  missile,  and  other  steps  he  has  taken. 

He  also  said  the  United  States  would  be 
stronger — not  weaker — If  a  treaty  banning 
nuclear  testing  could  be  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet. 

Mr.  McNamara  said  he  was  confident  this 
coxintry  would  continue  to  have  the  abUlty 
to  penetrate  Soviet  defenses  with  strategic 
payloads.  even  without  further  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere  to  perfect 
warheads. 


REPUBLICAN  BUDGET  CUTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last  the 
RH^ubllcan  budget  cutters  have  been  ex. 
posed  in  all  their  irrespo^^lUty. 

For  the  past  month— since  Mard)  5 — 
they  have  called  for  a  $15  billion  cut  in 
the  fiscal  1964  budget. 

But  not  once  during  this  month  did 
they  submit  a  bill  of  particulars. 

Not  once  did  they  publtely  say  where 
they  were  going  to  cut — and  how  much. 

Not  once  did  they  Inform  the  taxpayers 
where  their  tax  dollars  supposedly  would 
be  saved. 

And  yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  their  state- 
ments at  face  value,  their  cuts  would 
have  been  made  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  taxpayers. 

But  we  can  never  accept  the  Repub- 
licans at  face  value  unless  we  first  tear 
away  the  mask  of  fiscal  responsibility 
that  covers  up  a  ruthless  and  irresponsi- 
ble partisanship. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  [Mr.  Albert] 
speaking  for  the  Democratic  leadership 
yesterday  rose  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  tell  the  Nation  what  the 
Republican  budget  cuts  would  do. 

He  presented  In  detail— down  to  effect 
in  cities  and  towns — the  results  of  a  $15 
billion  budget  cut. 

He  presented  the  Republican  formula 
for  "America  Last." 

He  presented  it  because  the  Republi- 
cans had  not  stood  up  and  supported 
their  wild  charges. 

Why? 

Because  they  know  the  American  peo- 
ple would  never  sulxnlt  to  the  Republican 
blidget  ax  turning  the  American  dream 
into  a  nightmare. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  for 
example,  a  IS-percent  cut  in  the  NASA 
budget  would  put  9.200  people  out  of 
work  in  space  industries,  and  kill  the  Jobs 
of  other  thousands  in  related  activities. 
And  that  would  only  be  a  start. 

A  R^ubllcan  cut  in  the  manpower 
training  and  development  program  would 
mean  that  2.262  Califomlaxis  would  be 
denied  a  chance  to  learn  new  skiUs  that 
would  give  them  a  chance  to  earn  a  good 
living  in  our  technological  society. 

How  many  of  these  2.262  persons  have 
families?  What  would  a  denial  of  train- 
ing dv  to  them,  to  their  children?  They 
would  be  forced  to  go  on  relief  rolls. 

So  to  save  $2.5  million  In  California, 
the  Republicans  would  send  pe<H>le  beg- 
ging; they  would  increase  the  relief  rolls 
so  they  could  pose  as  savers  of  the  Na- 
tion's dollars. 

They  would  rather  have  people  hiuigry 
than  give  them  a  chance  to  leam  new 
skills  so  they  can  feed  themselves. 

Then  there  is  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

By  cutting  this  program  15  percent, 
dozens  of  California  projects  would  be 
eliminated. 

What  do  the  Republicans  plan  to  do 
Instead? 

How  would  they  compensate  for  the 
fiood  control  projects  at  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Ynez  that  would  be  stopped?  Or 
the  seven  watershed  projects? 

What  about  airports? 

At  least  25  California  airports  would 
have  to  forget  about  improved  safety 
devices. 
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Bakftf^^^^,  San  Diego,  and  Stockton 
could  Zkot  Lave  new  equipment  tbat 
would  improve  their  existLng  instrument 
laadloff  40»temB. 

For  anotlitr  example,  take  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  program. 

Cuts  here  would  mean  that  Long 
Beach.  Los  Angeles.  Palo  Alto,  and  San 
Frapciico  would  have  a  poorer  quality 
of  ^re  In  VA  hospitals. 

California  would  lose  weather  stations, 
too. 

And  a  reduction  in  the  maritime  fleet 
would  mean  the  loss  of  shipbiillding  con- 
tjracts  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Ca  of  San 
nrandaoo.  National  Steel  and  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  of  San  Diego,  and  Todd  Ship- 
yards of  San  Pedro. 

Wbeiwer  you  turn.  Cahfomia.  like 
every  other  StiUe  in  the  Nation,  would 
be  hit  hard  by  the  irresponsible  Republi- 
can budget  cuts. 

Because  these  are  cuts  that  eliminate 
Jobs,  that  put  people  on  relief,  that  elim- 
inate pubDc  works  projects  designed  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  that  even 
win  risk  air  safety  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  few  dollars. 

As  I  said  earlier,  at  last  the  full  scope 
of  Republican  irresponsibility  has  been 
made  public. 

They  had  their  chance  to  explain  for 
1  fun  month  when  we  asked  them  day 
after  di^  far  a  bUl  of  particulars. 

Tlxeir  answer  to  the  American  people 
was  only  silence. 

We  will  not  permit  them  to  make 
America  last. 


REPUBLICAN  BUDOET  CUTS 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  rsmarks 

The  SPKAKSR  pro  tempmre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

TiMffe  was  BO  objection. 

Mr.  ROBDITHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wo«ld  Ufce  to  oompUment  the  Democratic 
leodentdp  for  the  tntnatve  study  it  has 
made  of  the  effect  of  the  $15  bilUoci 
bwdteet  redaction  proposed  W  the  Re- 
publicaas. 

I  think  It  is  most  signifleant  that  even 
after  the  majority  leader  made  his  ex- 
o^ent  preaentaU<m  on  Tuesday,  the  Re- 
poblioaa  leadership  still  refuses  to  pin- 
p<rfnt  its  $15  Mmoa  emasculatloD  of  the 
budget. 

The  truth  is  that  $15  billion  cannot  be 
cut  out  of  the  budget  without  seriously 
damaging  this  Nation  and  its  people — 
their  defense,  their  livelihood,  their  edu- 
catiotud  system — the  whole  gamut  of 
projects,  functions,  and  profirams  in 
wfai^  the  Federal  Government  plays  a 
vita]  role. 

The  Republican  leadership  knows  this, 
I  am  sore. 

It  is  across  a  barrel. 

It  refuses  to  admit  it  is  wrong  and 
either  will  not  or  dare  not  admit  the 
effect  of  wtntt  It  propoeee. 

In  the  meantime  it  sits  on  Its  so-called 
statistics  and  makes  noises  ISce  an  out- 
raged riephtfit. 

This  great  Nation  must  be  first  in  de- 
fense, first  in  education,  first  in  eco- 


nomic growth,  first  in  all  those  things 
vital  to  the  strength  of  a  free  people. 

We  dare  not  weaken  oar  Nation  at 
this  crucial  time. 

We  must  not  permit  a  crippUng  of 
essential  Federal  programs. 

In  my  State  of  New  Toole,  for  example, 
the  following  vital  Federal  operations 
would  be  cut  back  or  abolished  if  the 
Republicans  had  their  way : 

First.  Ten  employment  security  offices 
would  be  closed,  sending  575  employees 
to  other  offices  to  collect  their  own  un- 
employment insurance  benefits. 

Second.  A  cutback  in  NASA's  space 
budget  for  Project  Apollo  would  put 
1,840  New  Yorkers  out  of  work — 240  at 
the  Kollsman  plant  at  Elmhin^  and 
1.600  at  the  Grumman  factory  at  Beth- 
page. 

Third.  The  continued  operation  and< 
high  quality  of  care  given  the  patients 
at  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
at  Castte  Point  and  Northport.  Long  Is- 
land, to  say  nothing  of  the  proposed  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  we  so 
desi>erately  need  on  Long  Island. 

Fourth.  Planned  or  pending  improve- 
ments to  the  following  airports: 

New  York — ^IdlewHd :  Instrument  land- 
ing system,  third  facility:  New  stand- 
ards approach  light  system,  runway,  and 
identification  lights,  and  visual  approach 
slope  indicators. 

New  Yortt — Jamaica:  Airport  traffic 
control  center  operation,  aircraft  move- 
ment information  service. 

Elmira.  Bingham t<m,  Utica:    Airport 
traffic  control  tower  Instrument  landing 
system. 
Niagmra  Falls:  Approach  Ught  system. 
IsUp:  Airport  traffic  control  tower  in- 
strument landing  system. 

White  Plains:  Ainmrt  surveillance 
radars. 

De  Lancey.  Dunkirk.  New  York — 
LaOuardia.  Utica.  Watertown:  Distance 
measiuing  equipment. 

Ogdensburg.  Saranac  Lake:  Terminal 
very  high  frequency  radio  directional 
ranges. 

Blnghamton,  Buffalo.  Islip.  New 
York— UlewikU  Niagara  Falls.  Peconlc. 
Rochester.  Syracuse,  Utica.  White 
Plains:  Equipment  to  improfve  the  relia- 
bility of  instrument  landing  systems. 

Buffalo:  Air  traffic  control  radar 
beacon. 

Albany,  Buffalo.  Klmlra.  Watertown: 
Doppler  direction  finding  equipment. 

Plattsburg:  Tactical  air  navigation 
equipment 

Thla  aotion  would  seriously  impair 
safety  to  both  air  travelers  and  persons 
living  adjacent  to  some  of  the  world's 
busiest  airports. 

Fifth.  Weather  Bureau  (v>erations  at 
LaOuardia  Airport,  New  Yoric  City. 
Rochester.  Bingham  ton,  and  Albany. 

Sixth.  Corps  of  Engineers  pending  and 
incMuplete  projeeta  at  Phnhlng  Bay  and 
Creek.  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk 
Point.  Bxiffalo  Harbor.  Rochester  Harbor. 
Herkimer,  and  Buttermilk  Channel. 

Seventh.  National  Paiic  Service  proj- 
ects: Rehabilitation  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty National  Monument,  Federal  Hall 
and  Hamilton  Grange  Natkmal  Memo- 
rials, Saratoga  National  Historical  Park. 
construction  at  Sagamore  Hill — ^hoiM  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Eighth.  Work  pending  or  in  progress 
on  fiood  control  and  water^ed  projeets. 

Flood  control :  Buffalo  Creek. 

Water^ed:  Conewango  CnA.  Cbwa- 
selon  Crs^.  Genegantslet  Crei^  ishna 
Creek,  Nanticoke  Creek,  and  Upper  Fire. 
Mile  Creek. 

Ninth.  Accelerated  pending  pubtte 
works  projects: 

Waddipgton's  application  for  $45,000 
for  a  new  sewer  system  creating  45  man- 
months  of  onsite  labor. 

Tbnawanda's  application  for  $225,000 
for  a  new  water  system  generating  225 
man-months  of  onsite  labor. 

Lake  Placid-Saranac  Lake  Hospital  In 
Ray  Brook's  application  for  $900,000  for 
a  n^  hospital  to  replace  two  existing 
hospitals  creating  900  man-months  of 
onsite  labor. 

Sharon  Springs'  request  for  $70,500  for 
additions  to  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
generating  70.5  man-hours  of  onsite 
labor. 

The  Republican  effort  to  reduce  essen- 
tial activities  in  my  State  would  be  du- 
plicated In  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Certainly,  the  people  of  New  York  State 
won't  buy  this  penny -wise,  poond-foolish 
policy  of  so-called  savings.  Nor  will  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

While  an  these  projecte  and  activities 
are  essential,  none  more  pointedly  dem- 
onstrates the  grotesque  effect  of  a  meat- 
ax  slash  prepared  by  the  Republicans 
than  does  the  possibility  of  a  shabby  and 
unkempt  Statue  ot  Liberty.  Surely.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  cannot  be  serious. 
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LET  US   NOT  SWEEP   THE   PLIGHT 

OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  UNDER 

THE  RUG 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  at  this  potot  In  the  Racoao. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gsntieman 
from  Kentucky? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
widespread  defeatism  regarding  Federal 
aid  for  our  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  justly  so,  since  the 
needs  of  our  public  schools  grow  more 
serious  with  each  year  of  inaction.  Criti- 
cism of  this  inaction  is  growing. 

Such  criticism  was  so  aptly  summarized 
last  Friday  by  the  noted  Jomriallst.  Mar- 
quls  Chflds.  in  his  syndicated  column. 
Restated: 

What  la  nxMt  strtklcg  to  the  f«et  that  the 
alarm  of  ooly  f  or  6  years  ago  over  the  public 
achooU  has  seemed  to  fede  sway.  It  Is  as  1/ 
the  problem  of  overcrowding,  underpaid  and 
overworked  teachers,  antiquated  and  even 
dangerous  school  buildings  had  by  some  un- 
seen force  been  solved. 

But  what  has  happened,  la  the  v\«rm  of 
knowledgeable  obeervers.  la  that  cnit  ot  frus- 
tration with  repeated  failure  to  make  any 
progreea  the  whole  question  ot  the  deterio- 
rating American  educational  system  has  been 
■wept  imder  the  rug.  Plagued  by  the  rell- 
giou«  ccKitroversy,  legislators  have  shunted 
the  challenge  of  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary fschooto  Into  the  bAekground.  Appar- 
ently In  the  coDvlotlon  that  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,  all  ezoepC  a  few  eonaeientlous 
Members  ot  Congreaa  are  content  to  let  It 
stay  there. 

I  Wish  to  dlsassodato  myself  completely 
from  those — in  or  out  of  ttie  UjB.  Con- 


grecs — who  are  willing  to  sweep  the  plight 
of  our  public  schools  under  the  rug. 

I  also  wish  to  disassociate  myself  from 
the  position  being  taken  by  some  of  our 
colleagues  that  we  can  ignore  the  plight 
of  our  public  schools  and  consider  that 
we  have  met  the  Federal  responsibility 
toward  education  by  providing  aid  to 
colleges.  Throughout  the  hearings  on 
Hit.  3000 — the  so-called  onmibus  educa- 
tion bill — I  have  insisted  again  and  again 
that  to  aid  only  higher  education  is  like 
putting  a  roof  over  a  house  without  solid 
foundations.  We  must  have  both  higher 
education  and  public  elementary  and 
secondary  school  assistance.  The  basic 
strength  of  American  education  must  be 
reinforced  from  the  ground  up. 

I  do  want  to  associate  myself  with 
President  Kennedy's  statement  that  "ex- 
cellence in  education  must  begin  at  the 
elementary  level"  and  with  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  agree  with  me  that 
the  Congress  has  for  too  long  abdicated 
its  proper  responsibilities  to  public  edu- 
cation. Of  course  we  need  more  doctors, 
more  scientists,  more  teachers,  and  more 
technicians,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
the  place  to  begin  to  prevent  the  loss  and 
waste  of  potential  talent  is  in  our  public 
schools.  For  it  is  in  our  public  schools 
that  the  chain  reaction  is  first  set  off. 
Ignore  this  basic  fact  and  you  are  ignor- 
ing the  basic  problem  Itself.  What  good 
is  it  to  try,  at  much  greater  cost,  to  wipe 
out  adult  illiteracy  and  school  dropoute 
without  assuring  that  weaknesses  at  the 
foundations  of  education  will  not  oon- 
stanUy  feed  replacements  into  the  na- 
tional pool  of  the  uneducated? 

Each  year  that  action  is  postponed — 
action  to  help  the  Stotes  get  American 
education  moving  forward  at  a  more 
rapid  pace,  action  to  end  overcrowding 
of  classrooms  and  to  provide  needed 
quantity  and  quality  of  teachers — means 
millions  of  children  permanently  de- 
prived of  a  sound  education.  These  are 
the  children  who  eventually  swell  the 
lists  of  school  dropouts  and  illiterates. 
Unless  we  begin  to  concern  ourselves 
with  the  fimdamental  problems  of  our 
public  schools,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able 
to  survive  as  a  free  people  in  a  free 
world. 

Our  counterparts  in  the  legislatures 
of  our  50  States  face  the  same  problems 
we  face  in  providing  funds  for  public 
education.  For  the  past  many  years, 
our  school  enrollment  has  tocreased  at 
the  rate  of  1  million  pupils  each  year — 
requiring  more  classrooms  and  teachers. 
While  the  Stotes  and  localities  have 
taken  action  to  meet  this  challenging 
problem,  what  contribution  have  we 
made? 

The  extensive  congressional  debates  on 
the  subject  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
have  not  been  a  complete  waste  of  time 
but  have  served  a  very  useful  function. 
They  have  eloquently  expressed  the 
yearning  of  the  American  people  for  the 
best  possible  public  educational  system 
for  their  children.  They  have  empha- 
sized that  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, primary  responsibility  for  educa- 
tion is  a  Stote  and  local  function,  that 
we  are  in  fact  a  Nation  of  50  separate 
State  school  systems— each  In  turn  made 
up  of  local  school  districts  representing 


a  variety  of  educational  patterns — and 
flnidly,  that  a  way  must  be  found  to  pro- 
vide needed  Federal  aid  without  over- 
ruling Stote  and  local  education  authori- 
ties on  what  and  how  elementory  and 
secondary  school  pupils  are  tought. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  Amer- 
ican education  is  in  need  of  many 
changes  and  much  improvement.  Mil- 
lions of  dedicated  citizens,  through  par- 
ticipation in  parent-teacher  associations, 
local  school  boards,  and  our  Stote  and 
local  legislative  bodies,  are  taking  part 
in  the  day-to-day  process  of  improving 
our  schools.  Many  gains  have  been  made 
in  recent  years.  But  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  A  high  proportion  of  the 
local  and  State  tax  dollar  is  now  being 
voted  for  our  public  educational  sys- 
tems, but  the  competition  for  the  limited 
Stote  and  local  tax  dollar  is  becoming 
more  and  more  severe.  Increastogly,  the 
average  citizen  is  becoming  aware  that 
almost  two-thirds  of  his  tax  dollars  go 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Increasingly, 
he  Is  asking  that  some  of  it  be  returned 
to  the  Stote  where  it  can  be  added  to 
Stote  and  local  funds  and  used  to  ac- 
celerate the  solution  of  the  most  press- 
ing educational  problems. 

The  needs  of  our  public  schools  are 
clear  and  I  believe  that  our  duty  in  the 
UJS.  Congress  is  clear.  I  intend  to  press 
for  action  because  it  is  urgently  needed 
in  the  national  toterest. 

Several  days  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  5344,  the  Public  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1963,  which  provides 
for  a  new  approach  to  Federal  aid  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  proposal  follows  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation and  the  policies  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  Stote  School  Officers. 

The  members  of  the  Bipartisan  Citi- 
zens Committee  have  differed  in  the  past 
as  to  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  financing  of  education. 
As  individuals,  they  imdoubtedly  remain 
less  than  unanimous  on  particular  de- 
tails. E>espite  such  differences,  however, 
they  have  Joined  together  to  support  a 
bipartisan  approach  to  legislation  and 
have  formulated  a  series  of  principles  for 
constructive  legislative  action.  My  bill 
follows  these  principles  closely,  and  I  do 
believe  that  they  provide  a  basis  for 
ending  the  impasse  and  achieving  the 
enactment  of  a  sound  general  education 
bill.  Following  is  the  membership  of 
the  citizens  committee  and  its  "Stoto- 
ment  of  Principles" : 

BlPAETISAN    CmZKNS    COMitTTTtX  rOK  P'KDCBAI. 

Am  roR  Public  Elementajit  and  Sbcondart 
Edtx:ation 

(Members  serve  as  individuals — titles  are  for 
identification ) 

Chairman:  Oeorge  J.  Hecht,  publisher, 
Parents'  Magazine  and  chairman,  American 
Parents  Committee  Inc. 

Sxecutive  vice  chairman:  Bernard  Locker, 
4107  Davenport  Street  NW.   Waahlngton,  D.C. 

William  Benton,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Encyclopedia  Brltannlca,  former  U.8.  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  publisher, 
Courier-Journal  and  LouisvlUe  Times. 

James  B.  Conant.  president  emeritus,  Har- 
vard University. 

Oardner  Cowles,  editor  and  president,  IxxA 
magazine. 


Lawrence  O.  Derthick,  former  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Chattanooga,  Tiena« 
•ad  former  UjB.  Commissioner  of  Bdueation. 

Walt  Disney,  chairman  of  the  board.  Walt 
Disney  Productions. 

Arthus  8.  Flemmlng,  president.  University 
of  Oregon,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Marlon  B.  Folsom,  director.  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Co.,  former  Secretiay  oC  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

Edgar  Puller,  executive  secretary,  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Offleers. 

Nelson  C.  Jackson,  associate  executive  di- 
rector. National   Urban  ^League. 

Eric  Johnston,  president.  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  tanner  president. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Austin  J.  McCaffrey,  executive  director, 
American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute, 
former  State  commissioner  of  education  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Earl  J.  McOrath,  executive  officer,  Insti- 
tute of  Higher  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  fomer  UJS.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

William  C.  Menninger,  MJ}.,  president,  the 
Mennlnger  Foundation. 

M.  D.  Mobley,  executive  secretary,  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association. 

James  S.  Peters,  board  chairman.  Bank  of 
Manchester.  Oa..  and  chairman,  Georgia 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  president,  Interna- 
tional Union,  United  AutomobUe  Workers. 

Mrs.  Afma  Rosenberg,  public  and  indus- 
trial relations  counsel,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Harry  Scherman,  chairman,  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  trustee,  Ccnunittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

Howard  K.  Smith,  news  analyst,  American 
Broadcasting  Co. 

Jesse  O.  Stratton,  farmer,  member  Clinton, 
Okla..  school  board,  former  president.  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association. 

Adm.  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  former  Chairman. 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion. 

STATKICKNT    OF   PBIMCIPLBB 

In  our  efforts  to  promote  sound  legislation 
to  provide  Pederal  aid  to  aocelerate  necessary 
Improvements  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  the  following  principles 
serve  as  our  guidelines: 

Bipartisan  approach:  The  legislation 
should  be  formulated,  sponsored,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Only  a  truly 
bipartisan  bill  can  serve  as  a  rallying  point 
for  Democrats  and  Republicans — both  in 
and  out  of  Congress — who  favor  the  prin- 
ciple of  Pederal  participation  in  the  financ- 
ing of  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, without  controlling  or  supplanting 
State  or  local  efforts. 

As  a  committee,  we  neither  support  nor  op- 
pose any  particular  biU  at  this  time.  What 
we  do  urge  is  a  determined  and  concerted 
effort  by  both  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  stop  dealing  with  tola  vital  mat- 
ter on  a  partisan  basis,  and  to  give  the  high- 
est priority  to  the  consideration  of  a  sound 
and  meaningful  education  Mil  developed  on 
a  truly  bipartisan  basis. 

Make  Federal  control  illegal  and  impossi- 
ble :  The  legislation  should  be  based  on  clear 
and  unequivocal  recognition  that  education 
is  constitutionally  a  primary  function  of  the 
States  and  that  Federal  funds  for  education 
should  not  be  used  in  any  way  to  control 
education  programs  and  activities  at  either 
the  State  or  local  level.  In  line  with  this  all- 
Important  principle,  the  Citizens  Committee 
urges  that  any  legislation  Include  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  to  allay  honest  fears  of 
Federal  control. 

1.  Federal  funds  shoiUd  be  Invested  In  on- 
going State  aid  education  systems,  as  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  of  each  State,  and  for 
which  the  States  are  annually  appropriating 
more  than  $6  billion  of  State  funds. 
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a.  Vwlaral  funds  should,  by  Fedaral  Imt, 
b«  <1»wiiwl  to  IM  State  fuzuU  upon  receipt  bf 
tiM  atota,  with  nilMeqiient  recponelbUl^  for 
raportliiff  to  the  Foderal  OoTtrnment  ood- 
flned  hj  Uw  to  the  ofllcial  State  agency  for 


a.  nta  oonunlngled  Federal  and  State 
funda  would  be  distrlbutad  to  local  school 
sttthorltlaa  for  puhUc  education  purpoees, 
aa  rtefliied  by  State  law.  ualag  the  same  pro- 
eeeeee  throuj^  which  State  fxinds  are  now 
dlstrttmtad,  thus  ""'^'"g  Federal  control 
In^xMBlble  since  the  Vedoal  dollar  would 
be  liMMstlngiiiihshle  from  the  State  dollar. 

4.  The  State  and  local  educational  au- 
thorities should  continue,  as  at  present,  to 
determine  which  are  their  most  critical  edu- 
rstlnnsl  needs  and  priorities  and  how  they 
can  beet  be  met. 

~Dnder  this  new  i4)proach,  the  issue  of 
VMeral  aid  for  private  and  parochial  schools 
la*  not  a  question  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  to  decide.  This  is  because  each  State 
would  be  left  f\ill  responsibility  to  define  the 
public  education  piirposes  for  which  Federal 
f\mds  may  be  used. 

Aid  In  proportion  to  need:  Federal  funds 
should  be  apportioned  among  the  States  on 
an  equalization  basis  so  that  the  poorer 
States  would  receive  proportionately  more 
than  the  wealthier  States,  and  each  State 
ahould  be  left  free  to  extend  its  own 
program  of  allocation  to  local  districts  so 
that  the  purpoees  of  equalization  of  financ- 
ing within  each  State  will  be  fully  served 
with  the  combined  State  and  Federal  funds 
directed  to  the  points  of  greatest  need. 

Encourage  greater  State  and  local  effort: 
The  legislation  shoiild  Include  necessary 
safeguards  to  prevent  Federal  funds  from 
being  substituted  for  State  and  local  f\inds. 
and  should  also  stimulate  increased  State 
and  local  financing.  This  could  be  accom- 
plished in  several  ways: 

1.  By  requiring  the  States  to  match  Fed- 
eral grants  with  "new"  State  funds,  with 
the  poorer  States  matching  proportionately 
lees  than  the  wealthier  ones. 

3.  By  penalizing  a  State  through  a  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  aid  when  total  State  and 
local  funds  for  public  education  are  reduced. 

S.  By  providing  an  incentive  for  Increased 
State  and  local  appropriations  for  public 
•ducatioc. 

State  planning  for  action:  Finally,  the 
legialatlon  should  encourage  each  State  to 
conduct  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
study  of  its  system  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  determine  its  own  prl- 
oritlea  of  eduoatlcmal  needs,  and  set  forth 
Its  own  program  to  use  Federal  as  well  as 
State  and  local  funds  in  accelerating  needed 
Improvementa. 


POUCY     OF     INACmON      AGAINST 
CUBA 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4  I  referred  to  the  President's  chang- 
ing moods  with  reference  to  conditions 
in  the  country  and  In  the  world.  I  have 
an  article  here  on  the  policy  of  Inaction 
against  Cuba.  Just  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  President  Kennedy,  while  In  Can- 
ada, lauded  the  Cuban  rebels  for  trying 
to  free  their  country,  and.  of  course,  we 
an  laud  them  for  that.  Today,  the 
President  has  changed  his  mood.    Now 


he  states  that  we  must  prosecute  and 
we  must  expel  the  Cuban  rebels  for  try- 
ing to  free  their  oountry.  This  Is  a 
douUe  staodard  because  In  Vietnam  we 
are  supporting  the  fight  against  North 
Vietnam  which  is  being  helped  by  the 
Russians.  We  have  lost  60  American 
military  lives  there.  The  Russians  have 
troops  in  Cuba  and  they  are  furnishing 
and  moving  all  the  military  supplies  in 
there  that  they  need.  Now  President 
Kennedy  is  not  going  to  permit  the 
Cuban  rebels  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
their  own  country.  What  kind  of  chang- 
ing mood  Is  this  that  the  President  is 
in  today  and  when  are  we  going  to  get 
some  kind  of  policy  off  the  ground  that 
will  solidify  our  position  with  respect  to 
Cuba  and  take  the  necessary  action  to 
support  these  people  who  want  to  give 
their  lives  to  free  their  oountry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  newspaper  article 
to  which  I  referred,  by  David  Lawrence, 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  is  as 
follows : 

PoucT  or  Inaction  Against  Coba — U.S.  Kr- 
roKTB  Against  Anti-Castbo  Attacks  Lm- 
scRiSKB  AS  Rssttlt  ot  Coi«nrsioif 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Confusion,  if  not  frustration,  today  char- 
'acterizes  the  poUcy   of   the  administration 
toward  Cuba. 

Nearly  2  weeks  have  passed  since  President 
Kennedy  told  a  news  conference  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  withdrawn  only  8.000 
troops  out  of  the  17,000  stationed  on  Cuban 
sou.    He  then  added : 

"We  are  waiting  to  see  whether  more  wiU 
be  withdrawn,  as  we  would  hope  they  would 
be.  The  month  of  March  Is  not  finished  yet. 
and  we  should  have  a  clearer  Idea  as  to 
what  the  total  numbers  should  be  in  the 
coming  days." 

The  month  of  March  has  passed,  but  the 
"clearer  Idea"  has  stlU  not  materlallaed.  The 
only  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration Is^  a  sharp  warning — not  di- 
rected to  the  Russian  Oovemment — but  to 
the  poor  Cubans  who  have  bravely  attempted 
to  raid  ports  and  start  guerrilla  action  such 
as  Fidel  Castro  himself  employed  when  he 
f oxight  his  way  into  power. 

It  seems  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate  for 
the  United  States  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  guerrUla-type  warfare  in  South  Vietnam 
against  Commxinlsts  there,  but  somehow  the 
effort  of  the  Cuban  patriots  to  rescue  their 
own  oountry  by  similar  tactics  is  frowned 
upon  officially  In  formal  announcements 
firam  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Neutrality  laws  are 
cited  as  standing  in  the  way.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  such  laws  wUI  be  enforced  by 
the  arrest  of  those  Cuban  patriots  who  at- 
tempt to  launch  from  American  territory  any 
ezpedltlona  to  wrest  their  homeland  from 
Mr.  Castro  and  the  Soviet  troops. 

Contradiction  after  contradiction,  more- 
over, has  emerged  to  becloud  the  statements 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  To  take 
refuge  in  the  neutrality  laws  seems  to  be 
In  conflict  with  the  following  declaration  on 
March  13  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk: 

"Then  we  have  felt,  along  with  many 
others  of  our  aUles,  that  the  kind  of  Cuban 
regime  that  we  have  today  not  only  is  not 
fit  to  participate  as  a  regime  in  the  activities 
of  the  inter-American  system,  but  that  with 
its  declaration  of  subversive  and  other  t^pes 
of  war  upon  the  hemisphere.  It  Is  not'  en- 
titled to  normal  economic  or  other  relations 
with  the  free  world." 

The  neutraUty  laws  were  plainly  designed 
to  apply  to  expeditions  started  on  U.S.  ter- 
ritory against  coimtrlea  with  which  the 
United  States  maintains  friendly  and  nor- 
mal relations.  But  a  state  of  war  now  exists. 
for  all  practical  purposes,  between  Cuba  and 


the  United  States.  Also,  a  blockade  was  un- 
dertaken last  autumn,  and  foreign  ships 
were  intercepted  by  the  VA.  Navy.  la  re. 
cent  wvaka  Soviet -buUt  1001.  flying  Cron 
Cuba,  have  attacked  tmarmed  ▲zDericaa 
ships. 

In  the  last  several  months,  moreover,  « 
hostile  military  operation,  involving  the  erec. 
tion  of  bases  equipped  with  mlSBiles  as  weQ 
as  bomber  planes,  had  been  carried  on  Inslds 
tha  territory  of  Cuba.  This  was  aimed  at 
the  United  States.  One  wonders  what  mote 
proof  the  Oovernment  here  needs  that  any 
steps  taken  by  this  country  to  protect  ItseU 
are  proptr  under  international  law  and  that 
so-called  "neutrality"  laws  do  not  apply 
In  the  present  circumstances  to  Cuba. 

Actually,  the  constant  use  of  air  surveil- 
lance by  the  United  States  over  Cuban  terri- 
tory is  not  reaUy  in  line  with  the  custocnary 
interpretation  of  the  concept  ot  "neutrality." 
The  continuous  pressure  by  the  Oovernment 
here  upon  other  governments  to  boycott  all 
trade  with  Cuba  U  also  hardly  neutral. 

Secretary  Rusk.  In  his  March  12  speech 
said: 

"Now,  we  are  discovering  with  regard  to 
Cuba  that,  having  faUed  to  take  the  steps 
that  might  have  prevented  in  years  past  the 
establishment  of  a  Marxist -Leninist  regime 
in  Cuba,  that  the  problem  of  finding  a  curt 
Is  more  dlfflcult." 

The  foregoing  might  well  be  paraphrased 
and  applied  today  as  the  administration, 
instead  of  finding  a  core,  permits  the  8o- 
vleU  to  strengthen  their  hold  Inside  Cuba. 
It  has  even  enlisted  the  help  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's navy  to  keep  Cuban  patriots  from  at- 
tempting to  regain  their  homeland. 

Mr.  Rusk  also  said  in  his  speech  that 
"the  presence  of  Soviet  forces  In  this  hemi- 
sphere cannot  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
normal  sltxiatlon  in  this  hemisphere." 

But  the  Soviets  not  only  have  been  In- 
filtrating Guatemala  and  BraaU.  they  arc 
still  maintaining  a  mUltary  force  in  Cuba. 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
coast  of  this  country. 

Senator  Smt nib.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi. 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subconunittee  on 
Military  Affairs,  said  in  a  speech  the  other 
day  that,  "without  poaltlve  action  on  our 
part,  our  neighbors  to  the  South  may  fall 
one-by-one  until  the  entire  hemisphere  Is 
loet  to  us."  He  added  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  "the  Cuban  situation  is  the  most 
immediate,  pressing,  and  important  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today." 

Tet  the  administration  is  using  its  Influ- 
ence to  discourage  a  counterrevolutionary 
movement  agxUnst  ths  Castro  regime,  which 
deliberately  invited  the  Soviet  Oovemment 
to  send  troops  and  build  missile  bases  in 
Cuba.  How  can  the  United  States  Justify 
a  policy  of  inaction  against  the  Havana  re- 
gime and  Invoke  "neutraUty"  laws  against 
the  only  individusls  who  wish  to  risk  "their 
lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor" 
to  overthrow  a  t3rrannlcal  dictatorship? 


A  THREAT  TO  THE  PEACE 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by  reports 
of  German  scientists  woilclng  in  Egjrpt 
to  develop  Egyptian  rocketry.  Such  ac- 
tivity not  only  threatens  larad  but  also 
the  peace  of  the  entire  area.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  full 
report  on  this  explosive  situation  and 
have  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 


to  urge  the  West  Oerman  Ooremment  to 
discourage  such  activltieB. 

Oa  AjmH  2.  IMS.  the  New  York  Post 
published  an  editorial  which  poii^  out 
that  the  West  Oexman  Oovemment  la 
seriously  oonildertng  measures  to  dls- 
eourage  their  scientists  from  aiding  the 
Egyptian  Government.  The  West  Ger- 
nian  Government  should  be  encouraged 
by  us  to  pursue  vigorously  such  a  policy. 
The  New  York  Post  editorial  also  sug- 
gests that  steps  be  taken  to  initiate  area 
dlcarmament  in  the  Middle  East  Dis- 
armament in  that  area  would  reduce 
tensions  in  one  of  the  most  explosive 
spots  in  the  world  and  would  be  a  major 
step  toward  world  peace.  I  recommend 
the  following  editorial  to  my  colleagues: 

GxaMAMS    IN    BOTFT 

An  Associated  Frees  dispatoh  from  Cairo 
reMnUy  quoted  authoritative  sources  as  say- 
ing that  most  of  the  German  scientists  in 
Igypt  are  working  on  a  supcraonlo  fighter 
plane,  not  on  rockets  and  mlssUes,  as  the 
laraells  have  alleged. 

Unhappily  for  the  Xgyptlans.  this  denial 
collided  with  official  admissions  in  Bonn  that 
German  sdentuta  were  working  on  rocket 
psojects  in  Egypt.  The  West  German  Gov- 
ernment, after  an  initial  tendency  to  shrug 
off  the  Israel  charges.  Is  now  taking  them 
with  great  seriousness. 

The  charges  were  dlsctissed  at  a  Cabinet 
meeting  which  authorised  a  condemnation 
at  Oerman  citlsens  who  worked  on  the  pro- 
duction of  weapons  of  annihilation  in  areas 
of  international  tension.  It  also  ordered  a 
study  of  measures  by  which  such  citizens 
could  be  persuaded  to  return  home. 

This  is  a  far  sounder  attitude  than  the 
earUer  incUnaaon  to  take  shelter  behind  the 
alleged  legal  difficulty  of  preventing  Oerman 
dtlaens  from  working  in  Bgypt. 

In  view  of  modern  history,  the  Israel  com- 
plaint merited  more  than  a  legalistic  reply. 
For  the  specter  of  Oerman  science  enlisted 
In  the  service  of  those  who  would  destroy 
Isra^  Is  aa  Intolerable  sequel  to  the  Mad 
nightnuuv. 

But  this  Is  not  only  a  German  responsi- 
bility. This  Is  an  area  that  urgenUy  calls 
for  regional  disarmament,  starting  U  neces- 
sary with  an  arms  freeae. 

All  that  Is  required  Is  for  the  Great  Powers 
who  are  the  suppliers  of  the  more  sinister 
weapons  Uttering  the  region  to  agree  on  a 
eutoff.  Why  not?  It  should  be  dear  by 
BOW  that  arms  purchase  no  lasting  friend- 
ship In  the  Middle  East  for  either  Bast  or 
West. 


IS  HITLER'S  TOP  AVIATION  DE- 
SIGNER, WILLY  MESSERSCHMITT. 
HELPING  THE  EGYPTIANS  BUILD 
A  MACH  2  FIGHTER  AIRPLANE  TO 
THREATEN  THE  SECURITY  AND 
PEACE  OF  ISRAEL? 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  a  report 
which  has  Just  come  to  my  attention 
from  the  March  31  issue  of  the  London 
Sunday  Telegraph  to  the  effect  that 
Hitler's  top  aviation  designer.  Willy 
Messerschmitt.  is  now  in  Egypt  heading 
up   a   team   of    300    German    aviation 


technicians   helping   the   Egyptians   in 
building  a  mach  2  fighter  aircraft. 

This  Tepori  Is  dteturbtoff  indeed  be- 
cause, if  true,  it  would  represent  a  grave 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East 
and  to  the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
It  would  also  represent  a  violation  of 
the  West  German  Constitution  which 
prcMblts,  "actions  designed  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  coexistence  of  nations  or 
to  prepare  a  war  of  aggression." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incredible  that 
countries  which  receive  our  aid,  and 
with  one  of  which  we  are  closely  allied 
should  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
military  develc^tnent  activities  which 
clearly  threaten  the  security  and  in- 
dependence of  Israel. 

This  report  states,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Included  among  these  aviation  techni- 
cians are  a  former  Nasi  stormtrooper 
colonel  and  a  physician  who  fled  from 
Germany  because  he  is  wanted  there  for 
medical  atrocities  at  Buchenwald  for 
which  he  was  responsible. 

The  published  report  also  indicates 
that  a  number  of  vital  parts  of  this 
fighter  being  developed  in  Egypt  have 
been  manufactured  in  the  same  Messer- 
schmitt factory  in  Germany  which  Is 
currently  producing  parts  for  the  F-104 
under  provisions  of  a  NATO  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  wired  both 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretair 
of  Defense  and  asked  them  to  investi- 
gate the  facts  alleged  in  the  article  and 
to  report  to  me  their  findings.  I  have 
further  requested  that  if  these  reports 
prove  to  be  true,  these  officials  advise  me 
what  steps  the  XJ3.  Government  cotild 
take  to  help  put  an"^  immediate  end  to 
these  activities.  I  wait  eagerly  for  their 
replies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  the  article  referred  to: 
OraxAN     Tklls     of    Work     fo«     Nassek — 
McasKsacHMrrr  Mkn  Bxtild  WmHTf^B 
(By  Sefton  Delmer) 

Munich. — ^A  German  engineer  who  until 
January  of  this  year  was  a  member  of  a  team 
of  300  Oerman  aircraft  technicians  working 
In  Egypt  under  Hitler's  aoe  designer.  Prof. 
WUly  MesserschmlU,  has  talked  to  me  here 
In  Munich  for  2  hours  with  complete  can- 
dor. 

He  gave  me  the  first  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary operation,  by  which  West  Ger- 
mans, including  former  leading  Nazi  func- 
tionaries, are  helping  President  Nasser  with 
his  plan  to  liquidate  the  survivors  of  Hitler's 
terror,  and  the  State  they  built  In  Palestine. 

The  information  the  engineer  gave  me 
made  it  irrefutably  clear  that  Professor  Mes- 
serschmitt and  his  men  are  violating  Ger- 
many's basic  law.  This  forbids  "actions 
designed  to  disturb  the  peaceful  oo-exlstence 
of  nations,  or  to  prepare  a  war  or    f^esslon." 

For  he  revealed  to  me  that  .  ^e  powerful 
Jet  fighter  the  Oerman  experta  are  building 
for  President  Nasser  in  two  vast  factory 
complexes  at  Helouan  on  the  Nile  Is  designed 
as  a  powerful  weapon  of  attack.  It  is  to 
be  capable  of  a  speed  of  mach  2. 

AIBCBArT   PASTS   KOrTLSED 

More  than  that.  Professor  Messerschmitt  is 
also  violating  the  article  ot  the  basic  law 
which  la3rs  It  down  that  "Instruments  of 
war  may  be  transported  or  put  Into  circula- 
tion only  with  the  permission  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent." 

The  Messerschmitt  works  in  Germany,  the 
engineer  revealed,  not  content  with  produc- 
ing easentlal  parts  of  the  American  F-104 
multlpvupoee  fighter-bomber  under  a  NATO 


oon  tract,  have  also  been  manufaetxirlng  and 
■forwarding  to  Hekmaa  a  nombar  ot  parts 
vital  to  the  German-deslfasd  Egyptian 
fighter. 

Among  the  parts  he  mantioiiad  spaelfloaUy 
were  undercarriages  and  nennptes  A  mun- 
ber  of  other  German  firma,  aad  Swiss  oims 
too,  are  manxifacturlng  maehtne  tools  (or 
the  Messerschmitt  operatkm  In  Egypt. 

I  find  it  unthinkable  that  Dr.  Adenauer's 
government,  which  has  always  shown  Itaelf 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  the  Federal  Re- 
public to  atone  for  the  crimes  eomniltted  un- 
der Hitler  against  the  Jewish  people,  eould 
have  authorised  the  Meesersohmltt  exports. 

woaxoxvsir  up 

The  engineer  asked  me  to  keep  his  name 
secret.     I  readily  agreed. 

"I  gave  up  my  work  In  Vgypt,"  he  said. 
"partly  because  I  feU  slek,  bat  malBly  be- 
cause of  my  growing  mlaglvbags  eonosmlng 
it.  I  could  not  stand  the  everlasting  anti- 
Jewish  fvil  ml  nations  of  the  ez-Naal  element 
among  my  colleagues. 

"Above  all.  I  felt  that  it  was  morally  and 
politically  Indefensible  for  Germans  to  be 
associated  with  this  enterprise,  which  one 
day  was  bound  to  end  in  conflict  with  Israel, 
in  view  of  our  very  special  situation  With  re- 
gard to  the  Jews. 

"And  I  did  so  even  though  I  appreciate 
fully  the  arguments  that  if  we  West  Germans 
back  out  of  this  project  our  places  wUl  most 
likely  be  taken  by  Communists.  The  Ger- 
mans of  the  Soviet  zone,  and  the  Csechs  are 
both  eager  to  take  it  on." 

The  engineer  categorically  denied  that  the 
Messerschmitt  men  or  the  factory  installa- 
tions buUt  under  Profeseor  Messerschmitt's 
directions  had  been  used  for  the  production 
of  missiles. 

"The  work  on  missiles,"  he  said,  "is  the 
Job  of  an  entirely  separate  team,  also  con- 
sisting mostly  of  Germans  and  Austrians. 
Their  plant  is  near  Hellopolls,  some  way 
down  the  ro<ul  to  Suez. 

"Our  two  plants  are  at  Helouan.  We  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  missile 
team. 

"In  fact  I  did  not  even  know  of  their 
existence  iintU  one  day  we  heard  the  sound 
of  exploding  rockets  and  saw  three  missiles 
soaring  through  the  clear  blue  sky  in  the 
direction  of  the  western  dseert." 

The  Messerschmitt  team  Itself  Is  divided 
into  two  production  units.  Each  has  its 
separate  plant  and  equipment.  The  first 
headed  by  the  A\utrlan  Hans  Schdubaums- 
feld.  and  installed  in  miUtary  factory  Mo.  86, 
Is  concerned  with  the  elaboration  of  the 
frame  of  the  new  Egyptian  super-fighter 
which  the  Germans  caU  "T  CeU." 

The  second,  under  the  direction  of  an- 
other Austrian,  Ferdinand  Brandner,  Is  ex- 
cltislvely  concerned  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction ot  a  new  Jet  propulsion  unit.  It 
is  housed  In  military  factory  No.  85. 

Herr  Brandner's  unit,  my  engineer  In- 
formant declared,  was  the  more  rabidly 
Nad  of  the  two,  for  Brandner,  an  old-time 
Nazi,  held  the  rank  of  Stormtroop  Colonel. 

BOCHXNWALB    DOCTOS 

One  of  Brandner's  first  decisions  was  to 
appoint,  as  medical  ofllcer  to  his  unit,  the 
notorious  Dr.  Bisels,  who  eecat>ed  to  Egypt 
from  Germany  to  avoid  belflg  sentenced  for 
the  medical  atrocities  he  committed  as 
camp  doctor  at  Buchenwald. 

Aceorning  to  the  plans  made  when  Pro- 
feeaor  Messerschmitt  agreed  to  take  over  the 
project  in  1960,  the  Bgjrpt  superflghter — a 
development  of  the  HA-gOO  which  ha  built 
in  Spain  after  the  war  with  Bristol  Jet  en- 
gines— was  to  be  ready  for  mass  production 
by  1965. 

Although  President  Nasser  has  poxired 
close  to  £100  million  of  Sues  Canal  revenues 
Into  the  Helouan  project — Professor  Messer- 
schmitt insists  on  cash  down  for  every  screw 
delivered — the    prototype    Is    nowhere    near 
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rMMly  for  tasting.  TIm  nuOn  reMon  beiac 
tha*  BrmiutiMr  Is  ImmUj  iMlUiid  with  tb*  pro- 
dtaetkm  of  th«  n«w  powar  unit. 

Amftwj  NasMr's  drel*  of  MlTlaen  there  are 
xf  otltloe  of  Brandiier,  erea  though 
himewlf  enjoys  the  personal  friend- 
ship d  Ool.  Nasser.  What  anMkrently  par- 
ticularly attracts  the  Egyptian  dictator  Is 
Brandnsr's  xuiconventloDaUty  In  solving 
problems. 

When,  for  Instance,  production  of  the  Mes- 
■erachmltt  Jet  trainer,  the  HA-aoo.  threat- 
ened to  be  held  up  because  the  French  would 
not  deliver  to  Sgypt  the  Marfare  jet  engine 
which  went  with  It.  or  grant  Helouan  a  li- 
cense to  build  It,  Brandner  simply  went 
ahead,  my  Informant  said,  and  built  It  with- 
out a  license. 

"You  can  get  away  with  that  sort  of  thing 
If  you  are  working  for  the  Soviet  Union." 
the  engineer  said,  "but  I  doubt  whether  the 
French   will   let   him   get   away  with   It  In 

coLOMXL   NASsm  TMrmmBeBt 

Brandner's  enthusiasm  and  optimism, 
however,  constantly  fires  President  Nasser's 
Imagination  and  pride.  Brandner  is  prom- 
ising that  his  engine  Is  to  power  an  Indian 
Jet  fighter  being  built  for  Mr.  Nehru  by  Dr. 
Tank,  another  of  Hitlerls  Jet  designers. 

Indian  experts  have  been  visiting  Helouan. 
and,  according  to  a  dispatch  frocn  Anthony 
Mann,  a  further  conference  between  Profes- 
sor Ifosserachmltt  and  Helouan's  men  took 
place  recently  in  Delhi. 

All  this  is  sheer  Joy  for  the  ambitious  Colo- 
nel Nasser,  who  dreams  of  making  Egypt  at 
one  Jump  the  premier  military  and  Industrial 
power  of  the  Afro-Asian  bloc.  Other  Egyp- 
tians however,  are  pressing  that  priorities 
should  be  given  to  the  production  of  missiles 
and  that  the  fighter  project  should  be 
scrapped. 

My  engineer  informant  fears  that  there  is 
a  real  possibility  that  this  may  be  done,  if 
under  Oerman  Qovemment  pressure,  or  as 
the  resiilt  of  Egyptian  dissatisfaction  with 
the  superflghter's  progress,  the  Messerschmitt 
team  is  sent  home. 


THE  TRUTH  OP  THE  SITUATION  AT 
GREENWOOD,  ICLSS. 

Mr.  COLBCER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAE331  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  charac- 
teristic of  racial  disturbances  in  the 
South,  there  has  been  considerable  mis- 
information and  slanted  reports  in  the 
press  and  other  media  of  communication 
about  the  true  situation  at  Greenwood. 
Miss.  Efforts  to  dramatize  and,  I  fear, 
to  bring  about  racial  discord,  certain 
newspaper  reporters  and  television  re- 
ports have  attempted  to  give  the  country 
a  distorted  picture  of  what  is  happening 
in  this  Mississippi  community. 

llie  general  tenor  of  these  reports  la 
to  the  effect  that  the  law  enforcement 
ofBcers  of  this  little  city  of  20.000  people 
are  resorting  to  brutal  methods  of  pre- 
venting Negroes  from  registering  to  vote. 
The  truth  is  that  those  city  ofDcials.  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  peace  and  or- 
der, are  merely  carrying  out  their  obli- 
gations as  peace  officers  and  officers  of 
the  community  to  prevent  disorderly 
conduct  and  prevent  bloodshed. 


The  real  trouble  at  Greenwood  today 
Is  similar  to  the  trouble  that  has  oc- 
curred In  many  other  southern  cities. 
The  mayor  and  dty  commissioners  of 
Greenwood  have  prepared  a  statement, 
Kivlng  their  side  of  the  controversy 
which,  apparently,  in  most  Instances, 
has  been  Ignored  by  the  press.  They 
point  out  that  no  Negro  Is  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  registrar's 
office  and  register  to  vote.  They  are 
merely  insisting  that  tliis  be  done  in  an 
orderly  manner.  They  object  to  large 
and  disorderly  groups  marching  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  and  upon  the  reg- 
istrar's office.  They  particularly  resent, 
and  rightly  so.  these  outside  agitators 
coming  into  the  community  and  stirring 
the  emotions  of  the  citizens  of  both  races. 
They  demand,  and  rightly  so.  that  those 
who  seek  to  register  to  vote  do  so  singly 
or  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  They  fear 
that  the  gathering  of  these  large  groups 
and  the  efforts  of  the  outsiders  will  get 
out  of  hand  and  bring  about  a  tragedy 
similar  to  that  which  has  happened  in 
other  cities.  I  am  sure  that  all  fair- 
minded  people  will  recognize,  when  they 
learn  the  true  story,  that  the  efforts  of 
these  city  officials  are  not  only  legal  but 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  statement  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
missioners. As  dean  of  the  Mississippi 
delegation,  I  have  been  requested  by  my 
colleagues,  Messers.  WtomM.  Abu- 
NKTHY.  WiNSTXAo.  and  WnxiAKs.  to  pre- 
sent this  statement  to  the  House  in  order 
that  it  might  appear  in  the  Congkis- 
siONAL  Record  where  It  will  receive  wide 
circulation.  The  statement  made  by 
Mayor  Charles  E.  Sampson  and  Com- 
missioners W.  G.  Mlxe,  Jr.,  and  B.  A. 
Hammond  is  as  follows: 

STATEMJOfT  or  MaTOS  AMD   COMMISSION  ESS  OF 

CiTT  OF  GaxBMWooo.  Apsil  a,  1963 
During  recent  weeks.  Negro  groups  frocn 
elsewhere,  working  hand  in  band  with  the 
Justice  Department  of  the  United  States, 
have  made  an  all-out  effort  to  create  inci- 
dents and  to  manage  and  control  news  ema- 
nating from  Greenwood  with  reference  to 
these  Incidents  so  as  to  formulate  public 
opinion  against  our  city  and  its  people.  It 
Is  now  obvious  that  the  purpoee  of  this 
activity  has  been  to  lay  the  predicate  for 
unwarranted  and  unprecedented  interference 
by  the  Federal  Government  into  the  affairs 
of  this,  untU  now,  peaceful  and  orderly 
Mississippi  community. 

We  are  glad  that  there  are  now  in  our  city 
some  responsible  members  of  the  press;  and 
it  is  oxir  hope  and  belief  that  they  will  f\il- 
fiU  their  obligations  to  the  people  of  this 
area  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  advis- 
ing the  American  pubUc  of  the  entire  truth 
about  the  things  that  have  been  happening 
in  and  to  the  city  of  Greenwood.  We  strong- 
ly feel  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  entitled  to  know  the  following  listed 
facts,  and  we  urge  the  press  representatives 
here  to  investigate  them  and  to  make  a  fvUl 
and  Impartial  repcrt  to  the  American  people 
of  the  r^imlts  of  their  Investigation. 

1.  Negroes  for  many  years  have  been  ap- 
plying for  voter  registration  in  Greenwood. 
Miss.  No  Instance  has  been  cited  where 
any  appUcant.  colored  or  white,  has  ever 
been  intimidated,  molested,  or  In  any  way 
Interfered  with.  During  recent  years,  and 
particularly  during  recent  weeks,  many  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Justice  Department  have 


observed  flrathaxul  that  registration  prT>. 
cedures  here  have  been  orderly  and  unevent- 
ful. They  have  observed  that  the  raglstrar 
of  voters  treats  colored  and  whit*  applicants 
alike  and  that  Negroes  are  given  faU  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify  for  the  prlTllage  of  vottog 
We  do  not  feel  that  these  facts  have  h%ta 
BufBciently  emphasized  by  the  national  pre«. 
On  the  contnirj,  the  news  has  in  some  r*^ 
ports  been  so  managed  as  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  It  has  been  and  is  the  local 
policy  to  prohibit  Negroes  from  applying  to 
vote.  The  Justice  Department  has  copies 
of  all  applications  and  other  voting  records 
of  Leflore  County  up  until  March  16.  196S. 
a.  Tbe  so-called  activist  groups  here  have 
attempted  to  pers\iade  the  Nation  that  local 
p>eople  are  making  violent  resistance  to  Negro 
voter  applicants  In  Leflore  Cotmty.  Little 
or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  Inform  the 
public  that  the  first  act  of  violence  occurred 
In  Lefiore  County.  Miss.,  on  the  night  of 
February  27.  1963.  when  a  car  occupied  by 
five  Negroes  aUegedly  tried  to  run  down 
some  white  youths  who  were  walking  along- 
side the  highway.  Arrests  were  made  and 
charges  of  felonious  assault  were  lodged 
against  the  five  Negroes  Involved.  They  are 
now  out  on  bond  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
grand  Jury.  This  episode  has  either  not 
been  mentioned  or  has  been  watered  down 
in  news  reports.  The  FBI  Investigated  this 
matter,  and  we  invite  the  press  to  obtain 
the  full  details  about  this  incident  from 
local  law  enforcement  officials  and  from  the 
FBI  and  to  report  them  to  the  people. 

3.  The  next  night,  that  Is.  on  the  night 
of  February  38,  1908,  In  the  Immediate  area 
Involved  in  paragraph  a  above,  and  no  doubt 
as  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  events  in- 
volved in  said  paragraph  3.  three  White  men 
shot  Into  a  car  occupied  by  Negroes.  The 
local  sherilTs  department  made  an  intensive 
investigation  in  connection  with  this  shoot- 
ing, located  the  car  driven  by  the  white  men. 
and  shortly  arrested  three  white  men  who 
were  promptly  charged  with  felonious  assault. 
They  are  now  under  bond  awaiting  grand 
jury  sptlon.  The  FBI  also  made  an  Investl- 
gatloPof  thU  matter,  and  Its  files  will  reflect 
the  diligence  of  the  local  law  enforcement 
authorities  In  connection  therewith  if  the 
press  desires  to  seek  them. 

4.  On  the  night  of  March  0,  1963,  Samuel 
Block,  a  Negro  activist  who  ba«  t>een  here 
for  many  months,  complained  that  a  ear 
occupied  by  him  and  three  other  Negroes  was 
shot  Into  by  white  men.  Block's  car  was. 
in  fact,  shot  into  by  a  shotgun,  and  the  shots 
went  through  both  the  left  and  the  right 
front  door  glasses.  Block  stated  that  he 
and  another  person  were  sitting  on  the  front 
seat  at  the  time  of  the  shot.  However. 
either  by  good  luck  or  prearrangement. 
none  of  the  occupants  of  the  car  was  in- 
J\ired  by  the  gunfire.  So  far  local  officials 
have  found  abaolutely  no  evidence  that 
white  persons  were  In  any  way  Involved. 
The  FBI  has  investigated  this  shooting,  but 
has  not  indicated  to  us  that  there  Is  any 
evidence  that  a  white  person  was  the  guilty 
party.  However,  without  any  proof  whatso- 
ever, effort  has  been  made  by  virtue  of 
managed  news  to  create  the  national  im- 
pression '  that  the  shooting  was  done  by  a 
white  person  resentful  of  Negro  voUng 
activity.  This  was  done  despite  the  fact 
that  Block  was  known  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  others  informed  of  his  activities 
to  be  entirely  irresponsible  and  to  have  made 
several  false  reports  of  injuries  and  at- 
tempted injuries  to  Negroes  by  whites. 
Three  of  Block's  representations  which  were 
then  known  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
be  untrue  are  set  out  below.  A  fourth  false 
report,  made  by  Block  subsequently,  wUl  be 
set  out  In  paragraph  5  to  follow. 

(a)  In  August  1962.  Block  reported  to 
the  Justice  Department  at  the  United  States 
and  to  the  press  thst  on  the  previous  day 
he  had  been  ssvsrely  beaten  for  8  minutes 
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^  9  nnldentlfled  white  men.  His  stata- 
Bsat  was  earrtfsd  by  sobm  agencies  as  a 
major  news  Item.  Immadlately  theraaftsr 
Block  was  sngsgsd  in  his  usual  activities, 
and  was  observed  by  many  persons,  includ- 
ing the  publlshsr  and  editar  of  the  local 
newspaper,  to  have  no  sign  of  Injuries.  Full 
InvestlgaUon  proved  his  charges  to  be  wholly 
untrue,  but  the  false  plctxire  created  by  the 
giving  of  nationwide  publicity  to  Block's 
gtatscnent  has  never  been  oorrected.  The 
m  investigated  the  matter,  and  It  Is  our  be- 
lief that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  full 
knowledge  that  Block's  accusations  were  not 
true.  However,  the  FBI  report  of  this  In- 
vMtlgation  has  not  been  shown  to  lis  and 
has  not  been  made  public.  It  has.  no  doubt, 
been  given  full  burial  rites  by  the  Justice 
Department,  and  we  urge  the  press  to  disinter 
it  and  give  it  full  publicity. 

(b)  Two  nights  later.  Block  and  Robert 
Moses,  one  of  the  Negroes  presently  In 
Greenwood,  reported  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  to  tbe  press  that  a  number  of 
wblte  men  came  to  Block's  office  to  injure 
him  and  some  of  his  workers  and  that  they 
escaped  by  sliding  down  a  television  an- 
tenna. This  accusation  on  the  part  of  Block 
was  given  widespread  publicity.  Investiga- 
tion revealed  that  Block  was  again  guilty 
of  a  complete  fabrication,  but  this  fact  has 
npt  been  passed  on  to  the  Natido  as  a  whole. 
Tbe  FBI  also  investigated  this  episode,  and 
we  further  urge  that  the  report  of  this  in- 
vestigation be  obtained  by  the  press  snd 
publicized. 

(e)  On  February  20,  196S.  three  adjoin- 
ing buildings  occupied  by  colored  businesses 
caught  fire.  These  buildings  were  plainly 
marked  as  a  cafe,  a  pressing  shop,  and  a 
garage,  and  were  obvloxisly  not  office  build- 
ings. Block's  office  was  over  a  block  away 
from  the  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  bears  no  resemblance  whatso- 
ever to  the  buildings  which  were  burned. 
However.  Block  issued  a  statement,  which 
was  also  widely  publicized,  that  white  people 
had  mlsuken  tbe  burned  buildings  for  his 
office  and  had  set  fire  to  ssme  In  reprisal  for 
the  food  distribution  activities  being  carried 
on  by  Block's  organization.  Investigation 
revealed  that  the  garage  and  pressing  shop 
where  the  fire  started  both  contained  much 
eombustlble  material  and  that  arson  was  not 
Involved.  Nevertheless,  no  effort  was  made 
to  inform  the  American  people  that  another 
of  Block's  statements  which  had  been  passed 
on  to  them  had  been  shown  to  be  false. 

S.  On  March  34,  1963,  Block  reported  that 
the  building  occupied  by  him  and  his  help- 
ers had  been  set  afire,  and  that  two  white 
men  had  been  seen  running  from  the  area. 
Despite  Block's  previous  record  of  fabrica- 
tion, this  statement  was  not  verified,  but  was 
released  to  and  carried  by  the  national  press 
as  a  big  news  Item.  Some  pertinent  facts 
developed  by  the  Investigating  authorities  In 
connection  with  this  fire  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Block  and  his  group  had  been  In- 
structed by  the  colored  owner  of  the  build- 
ing to  vacate  it  immediately,  and  they  were 
preparing  to  move  out. 

(b)  According  to  Block's  own  statement, 
be  locked  the  building  with  a  padlock  at 
approximately  10:30  pjn..  and  he  had  the 
only  key  or  keys  to  the  padlock  used. 

(c)  The  fire  occurred  bets^n  11:30  p.m. 
and  12  o'clock  midnight. 

(d)  When  the  fire  was  Investigated,  there 
was  no  evidence  of  forcible  entry,  and  the 
door  which  Block  stated  he  had  padlocked, 
with  a  padlock  to  which  he  had  the  only 
iuy.  was  open.  It  had  not  been  forced  open, 
and  the  padlock  was  found  on  the  acene, 
unbroken  and  undamaged.  Therefore,  the 
door  was  obviously  opened  by  the  person 
having  the  key.  That  person,  namely.  Block, 
has  not  produced  the  key  to  Investigating 
officials,  advising  the  authorlUes  that  he  has 
lost  It. 


Farther  invastlcation  of  the  fire  has 
provwl  that  »o  white  parson  was  seen  in 
the  area  and  that  white  persons  were  In  no 
way  involved  therein.  Nevertheless,  little 
effort  has  been  made  to  correct  this  further 
false  imprearton  that  has  been  created  in 
the  minds  of  the  Nation  at  large.  The  FBI 
has  investigated  thU  matter,  too.  and  we 
again  urge  the  press  to  obtain  and  advise  the 
public  of  the  contents  of  the  FBI  file. 

6.  On  the  night  of  March  26.  someone  shot 
into  the  bouse  of  a  local  Negro.  Again, 
through  good  fortune  or  advanced  planning, 
no  one  was  hurt.  It  was  then  known  to 
everyone  here,  including  representatives  of 
the  Justice  Department,  that  the  Negro  or- 
ganizations presently  in  Greenwood  were  de- 
liberately framing  criminal  charges  against 
white  people  for  crimes  against  Negroes. 
Tet.  despite  tlie  known  unreliability  of  these 
colcHvd  groups,  the  American  public  has 
been  led  to  conclude  thst  the  shots  were 
fired  by  white  persons  In  retaliation  for  vot- 
ing activity  among  the  Negroes. 

The  Investigation  In  connection  with  this 
last  shooting  Is  continuing  by  local  authori- 
ties and,  presumably,  by  the  FBI.  As  yet.  It 
Is  not  known  who  did  the  shooting,  but  so 
far  there  Is  no  proof  that  a  white  person 
was  In  any  way  responsible.  Nonetheless,  by 
virtue  of  "managed"  press  releases,  the  white 
people  of  Greenwood  stand  condemned  in 
the  national  mind,  again  on  the  basis  of  un- 
confirmed reports  made  by  Individuals 
proven  to  have  made  untrue  reports  In  the 
immediate  past. 

7.  If  white  persons  did  shoot  Into  the  Block 
car  and  the  Greene  bouse,  they  were  not 
doing  so  as  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Greenwood.  They  were.  In  fact,  acting  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  beliefs  of  nearly  all 
the  citizens  of  this  city.  If  a  crime  occurs 
In  a  community,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
community  Is  peopled  by  criminals.  We 
make  no  claims  to  perfection,  but  we  join 
with  most  civilized  people  in  being  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  violence. 

8.  We  have  received  much  unfavorable 
publicity  because  we  have  dispersed,  with 
the  use  of  one  police  dog,  large  groups  of 
Negroes  marching  along  the  public  streets  in 
Greenwood,  llais  action  Is  not  designed  to 
prevent  or  impede  voter  registration  proce- 
dures. In  fact,  the  groups  dispersed  are  ad- 
vised by  the  police  that  they  can  proceed 
to  the  courthouse  in  orderly  fashion  If  they 
desire  to  do  so.  Little  effort  has  been  made 
to  explain  to  the  American  public  that  there 
is  no  plausible  reason  for  the  marches,  and 
that  the  officials  of  Greenwood  have  dis- 
persed the  marching  groups  solely  because 
they  consider  it  necessary  to  peace  and  order 
that  no  large  groups,  colored  or  white,  be 
allowed  to  make  public  demonstrations  at 
this  particular  time  of  public  excitement. 
The  acts  of  violence  and  alleged  violence 
set  out  above  have  created  an  inflammatory 

^  situation  in  this  community,  and  have  con- 
sequently made  it  necessary  that  extraordi- 
nary precautions  be  taken  to  instire  the  pub- 
lic safety.  We  have  never  had  race  riots  in 
Greenwood,  and  we  want  none  now. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  why  the 
Justice  Department  of  the  United  Btat^ 
should  dictate  to  us  what  should  or  should 
not  be  done  to  preserve  safety  on  the  streets 
of  Greenwood.  Miss.,  when  It  1^  com- 
mon knowledge  that  they  either  cannot  pro- 
vide or  do  not  provide  protection  for  the  peo- 
ple UBlng  the  public  streets  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Justice  Department,  itself. 

The  Greenwood  situation  has  been  highly 
publicized,  and  we  have  no  way  of  controlling 
the  inflow  into  Greenwood  of  potential  trou- 
blemakers, Negro  and  white,  from  other 
areas.  If  we  allow  Negroes  to  march,  we 
would  also  have  to  allow  whites  to  march, 
if  they  desire  to  do  so.  If  we  allow  60  to 
march,  this  50  will  soon  very  probably  in- 
crease to  100,  and  then  to  several  hundred. 
eventually   putting   the   matter   beyond    the 


control  of  our  comparatively  snaU  poUoe  de- 
partment. Flareups  of  violence  would  be  the 
inevitable  result.  If  we  did  not  vat  our 
police  powers  to  prevent  the  deretopmeBt  of 
situations  calculated  to  produce  aeiluua  tfls- 
(Mtler.  we  would  be  derelict  In  our  duty  in 
the  community  we  serve. 

As  yet  no  one  has  been  seriously  hurt  In 
Greenwood.  We  want  to  »««iit»tfiln  this  rec- 
ord and  are  exercising  every  effort  to  do  so. 


CONTINUATION    OP    HIGH    SCHOOL 
TRIPS  TO  THE  CAPITAI, 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
21  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent the  people  of  my  digtrlct  in  Wash- 
ington, one  of  the  greatest  constant 
pleasures  and  thrills  I  receive  Is  to  see 
the  stream  of  visiting  high  school  slu- 
dents  to  this  Nation's  Capital. 

Certainly  in  no  other  city  can  these 
youngsters  get  a  sounder  and  more  real- 
istic feeling  of  the  greatness  and  the 
stability  of  this  coimtir  than  by  seeing 
history  being  made  day  by  day.  They 
actually  live  through  the  experience  of 
the  processes  of  legislation,  executive 
action,  and  the  administering  of  Justice 
imder  the  law — the  three  facets  of  .the 
great  democratic  process  under  which 
we  live. 

Recently  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
statements  in  the  press  and  in  other 
media  about  the  danger  to  students  visit- 
ing this  city.  Because  of  my  fondness 
for  this  city  and  wishing  to  see  every 
high  school  student  in  the  country  take 
advantage  of  a  visit  to  this  Federal  City, 
I  have  done  some  investigating  of  the 
prospects  of  anything  unfortimate  hap- 
pening to  a  visiting  student.  The  facts 
I  have  discovered  are  most  reveiding. 
Police  figures  in  Washington  show  that 
of  the  approximately  600,000  students 
who  visited  Washington  in  1902,  only 
1 — and  I  repeat— only  1  from  outside 
the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  was  the  victim  of 
an  assault;  and  this  was  a  case  of  simple 
assault.  Certainly  this  does  not  indicate 
that  any  school  group  need  have  any 
hesitancy  about  coming  to  this  great 
city. 

Further  evidence  on  this  matter  of 
crime  in  the  District  shows  that  of  the 
16  cities  in  its  population  bracket,  the 
District  ranks  seventh  in  the  rate  of  seri- 
ous crime  reported.  Obviously,  there  are 
many  other  cities  In  the  country  in  which 
the  crime  rate  is  greater  than  it  is  here. 

But  we  must  face  the  fact  that  what 
happens  in  this  world  capital  makes 
news  everywhere.  There  are  perhaps 
more  accredited  highly  qualified  news 
correspondents  in  this  city  than  in  any 
city  in  the  country  and  they  do  report  on 
all  happenings  here.  Consequently,  an 
event  here  gets  publicity  everywhere. 
Therefore,  while  I  am  not  trying  to  mini- 
mize our  crime  rate.  I  am  convinced  that 
while  it  is  not  the  highest,  it  is  certainly 
the  most  widely  publicized. 
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I  emphasise  that  our  high  school  stu- 
dents from  throughout  the  country 
should  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opimrtunity  to  Ylait  this  great  Capital 
of  the  United  States. 


TIMBER  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SiKKS]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  with  and  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  change  drastically  the 
provision  for  timber  taxation  This 
proposal  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  enacted 
seriously  damage  the  forest  industry  and 
curtail  the  incentive  that  has  brought 
our  timber  resources  to  a  high  level  of 
productivity.  One-third  of  the  U.S. 
land  area  is  classed  as  commercial  forest 
land,  488  million  acres.  Four  and  a  half 
million  Americans  own  this  tlmberland. 
Over  a  million  citizens  are  employed  in 
the  forest  products  industries  and  thou- 
sands of  communities  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  timber  production  for 
their  livelihood.  Forestry  and  forest 
products  are  one  of  the  principal  stays 
of  the  Nation's  economy.  Thus,  any 
changes  which  damage  the  timber  indxis- 
try  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  our 
entire  Nation. 

Over  half  of  the  farm  forest  land,  com. 
mercial  forest  land,  lumber  and  pulp 
industry  is  located  in  the  South.  There- 
fore, as  a  Florldian  and  a  southerner,  but 
especially  as  an  American  concerned 
with  our  economic  welfare,  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  plan  now  being  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
radically  ciutall  capital  gains  taxation 
of  the  timber  industry.  These  proposals 
would  eliminate  capital  gains  treatment 
for  corporations  on  thfe  cutting  or  sale 
of  timber,  and  would  limit  capital  gains 
treatment  for  individuals  to  gains  less 
than  $5,000  per  year.  It  seems  remark- 
able to  me  that  these  proposals  are  being 
entertained  at  all,  for  it  is  apparent  that 
timber  production  is  a  form  of  capital 
investment. 

Timber  is  not  a  regular  crop,  and  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  long-term  invest- 
ment in  a  stock  of  growing  trees,  profit 
on  which  is  realized  years  or  even  dec- 
ades later  by  cutting.  Throughout  the 
life  of  the  tree,  the  producer  must  run 
risks  of  fire,  insects,  and  windstorm 
damage.  He  must  wedt  years  for  a  re- 
turn on  his  investment.  In  general  he 
is  dependent  upon  a  harvest  of  one  crop 
in  20  years.  Timber  production  is  a 
risky  business  and  because  of  Its  na- 
ture, forest  productkm  is  dearly  "new 
capital  formatkwi."  a  duale  definition 
of  invcatmcnt.  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  for  tax  purpoaw.     If  w«  ara  to 


The  present  tax  provisions  have 
helped  materially  to  bring  timber 
growth  well  ahead  of  timber  removal 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  history.  Sec- 
tion 631  of  the  Tax  Code  has  a  direct 
cause-and-effect  relationship  with  re- 
forestation. If  the  forest  industry  is  to 
maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  wood 
products  in  the  face  of  Increasing  de- 
mand, we  must  be  sure  to  encourage  the 
initiative  to  plant  and  care  for  new 
growth.  Should  section  631  be  abolished. 
I  fear  this  initiative  would  be  stifled. 
Unfavorable  tax  treatment  could  well 
force  the  forest  industry  to  return  to 
the  destructive  policy  of  "cut  and  run" 
prevalent  before  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 631  in  1944.  Those  who  recall  that 
destructive  timber  harvesting  policy  and 
who  saw  the  ruined  forests  which  re- 
sulted realized  how  far  we  have  pro- 
gressed in  a  positive  direction.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  to  return  to  the  old 
practices,  but  this  could  be  the  result 
of  a  change  in  timber  tax  laws. 

Possibly,  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions for  increased  taxes  on  timber  are 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  forest 
industries  are  presently  receiving  too 
much  profit.  However,  it  Is  significant 
that  the  net  aftertax  rate  of  return  of 
the  lumber  and  paper  Industry  from  1944 
to  1960  was  approximately  equal  to  the 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries, 
being  higher  in  5  years  and  lower  in  12 
years.  This  can  scarcely  be  considered 
excess  profit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ac- 
knowledges that  proposed  tax  changes 
would  impose  a  heavy  biuden  upon  large 
timber  producers,  but  insists  that  their 
ntmiber  is  small.  This  is  a  misleading 
picture.  Repeal  of  section  631  would  se- 
riously affect  some  23,000  forest  industry 
operators  who  own  13  percent  of  the  for- 
est land,  some  62  milUon  acres  with  av- 
erage holdings  of  2,660  acres  each.  In 
addition,  more  than  a  million  corporate 
shareholders  who  own  forest  land  deriva- 
tively would  be  injured. 

The  Secretary's  report  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  acknowledges  that  the 
timber  industry  is  confronted  with  a  va- 
riety of  serious  economic  problems,  in- 
cluding foreign  competition,  intercoastal 
shipping  regulations,  public  timber  sales 
policies.  But  in  practically  the  next 
breath  it  calls  for  meas\u«s  to  further 
burden  forestry.  It  states  that  "the  in- 
dustry generally  suffers  from  overca- 
pacity." and  then  proposes  that  higher 
taxes  be  levied  in  order  to  "help  restore 
a  healthy  competitive  balance  in  the  in- 
dustry." How  governmental  action  which 
could  force  the  larger,  more  efficient  pro- 
ducers out  of  the  market  can  be  con- 
sidered healthy  competition  Is  not  ex- 
plained. 

Ths  faDacIss  inherent  in  than  pro- 
tax  rhar^os  sbmild  bs  asoorMit  to 


carry  on  soimd  forestry  practices  through 
confidence  in  our  Nation  and  in  tta 
future. 


ACADEMY     OF    FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thece  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genuSHfe  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
liave  today  introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Its 
enactment  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  our  future  diplomacy  and  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  the  President  at 
his  press  conference  yesterday  concern- 
ing the  need  for  such  tui  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  President  noted 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  by  pointing 
out  that  our  Ambassadors  face  a  multi- 
tude of  specialized  problems  in  the 
trouble  spots  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
need  special  training  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  past  few  years  at  the 
nimierous  remarks  dealing  with  the 
quality  of  our  Foreign  Service — remarks 
such  as  "Today  we  have  probably  the 
largest,  best  paid  third-rate  service  in  the 
world."  This  comment  was  made  in  an 
article  by  William  P.  Cochran,  Jr..  which 
appeared  in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal 
of  March  1963.  What  Is  more  alarming 
is  that  it  comes  from  a  man  who  had 
devoted  30  years  of  his  life  to  the  For- 
eign Service  of  his  country,  and  no  doubt 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pride  ourselves  that 
our  Nation  leads  the  world  in  every  field. 
Can  we  afford  to  be  represented  by  offi- 
cers who  are  not  sufficiently  seasoned 
and  are  intellectually  unprepared  for  the 
challenges  of  ovu*  nuclear  space  age? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  The  need  for  the  Academy  is 
iirgent,  for  the  only  kind  of  diplomacy 
that  we  can  afford  today  is  the  best,  and 
this  does  not  mean  in  quantity,  but  in 
quality. 

DEPENDENT  WIVES  AND  CHILDREN 

OF  CERTAIN  NONCOMMISSIONED 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgia? 

There  was  no  objeetkm. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorfla.    Mr.  Speaker.  ' 
I   have  this  day  latrodneed   two  bUU 
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garded  their  responsibility  to  support 
their  wives  and  children.  Since  the  ef- 
fective date  of  PuUlc  Law  87-631,  de- 
pendents have  sought  relief  In  dvil  courts 
only  to  find  mat  the  courts  of  most  States 
interpret  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  as  giving  the  serviceman  im- 
mimity  from  actions  for  support  and 
maintenance.  They  have  sought  redress 
fiom  the  military  only  to  find  that  ap- 
propriate machinery  does  not  exist  to 
compel  th&e  servicemen  to  provide  sup- 
port. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  pertinent 
portion  of  a  letter  dated  March  27.  1963. 
which  was  written  to  me  by  Oen.  David 
M.  Shoup.  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  which  acknowledges,  quite 
properly,  the  inablUty  of  the  military  to 
compel  its  personnel  to  furnish  support 
for  dependents : 

I  mlgbt  point  out  the  following  difficulty 
wbich  will  be  ecoountered  In  reeolvlng  non- 
support  problem*  under  the  new  legislation 
(Public  Law  87-681).  In  accordance  with 
the  Uarlne  Corpe  policy,  a  member  who  falla 
to  provide  support  for  his  dependenta  may 
become  subject  to  disciplinary  action.  Such 
action  will  not.  however,  aerre  to  force  the 
member  to  provide  support  for  dependents 
scalnst  his  wishes.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
oompliBbed  by  a  dvU  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

One  of  my  bills  provides  without 
equivocation  that  servicemen  shall  not 
be  Immune  to  actions  for  support. 
While  this,  to  be  sure,  will  not  enable 
the  plaintiffs  in  such  actions  to  effec- 
tuate any  withholding  of  the  servlee- 
man's  pay.  the  foDowing  results  would 
obtain: 

First.  Real  and  personal  property  of 
the  serviceman  would  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment. 

Second.  A  civil  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  would  be  empowered  to  as- 
sume jurisdiction  of  the  issue,  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  and  to 
render  a  judgment  in  keeping  with  the 
evidence  In  each  case. 

Third.  Civil  courts  would  have  power 
to  adjudicate  such  a  serviceman  to  be  in 
contempt  upon  a  showing  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  compljring  with  its 
judgment  and  that  he  had  willfully 
failed  and  refused  so  to  do. 

Fourth.  A  valid  and  binding  judg- 
ment against  the  serviceman  would  ac- 
cumulate against  him  should  he  not 
make  such  periodic  payments  as  the 
judgment  might  require.  His  depend- 
ents would  be  free  to  enforce  the  full 
amount  upon  his  return  to  civilian  life. 

The  second  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced amends  Public  Law  t7-Ul  so  as 
to  restore  the  requirement  that  ipectfled 
enlisted  pemonel  grant  an  aOot- 
to  their  dipantfsots  In  order  to  ke 
to 
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personally  the  Oovemment  quarters  al- 
lowances with  their  basic  pay  and  other 
allowances  to  which  they  may  have 
been  entitled. 

While  th^  change  did  not  in  any  way 
relieve  theA  noncommissioned  officers 
of  their  obligation  to  support  their  de- 
pendents, as  I  have  earlier  noted,  I  have 
been  shocked  to  find  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  these  servicemen  are  will- 
fully and  fiagrantly  abusing  the  priv- 
ileges bestowed  upon  them  by  this  act 
in  that  they  are  refusing  to  support 
their  wives  and  children. 

While  the  overall  purpose  and  intent 
of  this  provision  of  Public  Law  87-531 
was  imdoubtedly  well-intended,  the  re- 
sultant hardship  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren is  not  worth  whatever  benefits 
might  have  flowed  from  this  change. 


THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT   AND 
THE  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  tMr.  LrnDSAvl  Is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  should  as- 
sume an  active  role  in  support  of  the  arts 
is  not  new;  but  in  recent  years,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  heated  controversy  and 
profound  misunderstanding.  Too  often 
existing  confusion  has  been  compounded 
by  the  artistic  conununity  Itself.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  today  to  the  role  of 
the  l^eral  Government  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  in  our  national  life. 
The  growth  and  development  of  the  fine 
arts  in  the  United  States  are  certainly 
in  the  national  interest.  We  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  great  effort  to 
strengthen  our  security.  Surely  it  is  also 
in  the  national  well-being  to  enhance 
the  cultural  life  of  our  civilization. 

It  is  my  great*  privilege  to  represent 
in  Congress  the  area  li>  New  York  City 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  hub  of 
cultural  activity  in  the  United  States. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  district  are  the 
Metropolitan  Opera.  Carnegie  Hall. 
Broadway's  Great  White  Way,  the  New 
York  City  Ballet,  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seiun  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art.  the  New  York  PubUc  Library,  the 
Seagram  Building,  the  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum. Greenwich  Village.  Yoi*vllle. 
Oramercy  Parte.  Rockefeller  Center, 
the  New  York  Coliseiun.  Central  Parte. 
Cooper  Union.  New  York  University,  the 
United  Nations.  Union  Square — the  cen- 
ters of  book  and  music  publishing,  the 
Nation's  leading  dally  press,  advertising, 
all  major  national  radio  and  TV  net- 
works, soores  of  galleries,  bookshope.  and 
The  hst  oould  be 


dicate  that  the  creative  climate  Is  as 
healthy  as  It  should  be. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  state  that  our  na- 
tional leaders  expressed  a  more  profoimd 
concern  with  the  growth^ and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  in  the  early  years 
of  the  country  than  they  do  today. 

For  example,  George  Washington  In 
his  first  annual  address  to  the  Congress, 
January  8.  1790.  declared  "that  there  is 
nothing  which  can  better  deserve  our 
patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature."  John  Qulncy  Adams  in 
his  first  message  to  Congress  called  for 
the  founding  of  a  national  university 
and  for  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature. 

In  1846,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
was  created  to  take  advantage  of  a  be- 
quest of  James  Smlthson  to  the  United 
States.  The  Institution  has  expanded 
over  the  years  and  now  Includes  no  less 
than  10  bureaus,  i  of  %hich  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  arts:  the  US.  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  the  Freer  Gallery — which 
operates  only  partly  on  Federal  funds — 
and  the  world -renowned  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

In  1910,  Congress  created  the  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts  as  guardian  for  the 
L'Enfant  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Library  of 
Congress  operates  a  music  division  which 
not  only  collects  material  relating  to 
music,  but  also  conducts  a  performance 
program.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  the  responsibility  of  design 
and  construction  of  all  public  and  ad- 
ministrative buildings  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Its  annual  pajrments  to 
architects,  murallsts,  sculptors,  and 
painters  are  considerable.  Fbr  many 
years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  a  program  of  making  and  using  mo- 
tion plctxu-es  in  its  educational  program. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  a  program 
for  the  conservation  of  our  national  his- 
toric and  architectural  monuments.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  several  specialists 
serving  in  areas  related  to  the  arts. 

The  Department  of  State  has  engaged 
in  cultural  enterprises  for  a  number  of 
years.  Particularly  since  World  War  n 
imder  the  foreign  building  program,  the 
Department  has  brought  In  leading 
architects  to  design  many  of  our  new 
onbassy  buildings.  Under  our  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  program, 
representatives  ,of  our  artistic  com- 
munity have  traveled  throughout  the 
world,  testlfyhig  to  the  vitaUty  of  our 
national  life. 

The  Federal  arts  projects  of  the  1930'8 
marked  an  extensive  effort  to  participate 
In  the  artkUe  dcralopaMBt  of  our  eoun- 
try     Althoogh  jwlwiiilly  asored  to  the 
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I  emphasize  that  our  high  school  stu- 
dents tram  throughout  the  country 
should  continue  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ofuporUmitj  to  visit  this  great  Capital 
of  the  United  States. 


TDiBER  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SxKxsl  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

ICr.  aCKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  seri- 
ously concerned  with  and  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  change  drastically  the 
provision  for  timber  taxation.  This 
proposal  would,  in  my  opinion,  if  enacted 
seriously  damage  the  forest  industry  and 
curtail  the  incentive  that  has  brought 
ovu*  timber  resources  to  a  high  level  of 
productivity.  One-third  of  the  U.S. 
land  area  is  classed  as  commercial  forest 
land.  488  million  acres.  Four  and  a  half 
million  Americans  own  this  timberland. 
Over  a  million  citizens  are  employed  in 
the  forest  products  Industries  and  thou- 
sands of  communities  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  timber  production  for 
their  livelihood.  Forestry  and  forest 
products  are  one  of  the  principal  stays 
of  the  Nation's  economiy.  Thvis,  any 
changes  which  damage  the  timber  indus- 
try will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  our 
entire  Nation. 

Over  half  of  the  farm  forest  land,  com- 
mercial forest  land,  lumber  and  pulp 
Industry  is  located  in  the  South.  There- 
fore, as  a  Floridian  and  a  southerner,  but 
especially  as  an  American  concerned 
with  our  economic  welfare,  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  the  plan  now  being  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
radically  curtail  capital  gains  taxation 
of  the  timber  industry-  These  proposals 
would  eliminate  capital  gains  treatment 
for  corporations  on  the  cutting  or  sale 
of  timber,  and  would  limit  capital  gains 
treatment  for  individuals  to  gains  less 
than  $5,000  per  year.  It  seems  remark- 
able to  me  that  these  proposals  are  being 
entertained  at  all,  for  it  is  apparent  that 
timber  production  is  a  form  of  capital 
investment. 

Timber  Is  not  a  regiilar  crop,  and  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  long-term  invest- 
ment in  a  stock  of  growing  trees,  profit 
on  which  is  realized  years  or  even  dec- 
ades later  by  cutting.  Throughout  the 
Ufe  of  the  tree,  the  producer  must  run 
risks  of  fire.  Insects,  and  windstorm 
damage.  He  must  wait  years  for  a  re- 
turn on  his  investment.  In  general  he 
is  dependent  upon  a  harvest  of  one  crop 
In  20  years.  Timber  production  is  a 
risky  business  and  because  of  its  na- 
ture, forest  production  is  clearly  "new 
capital  formation."  a  classic  definition 
of  investment,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such  for  tax  purposes.  If  we  are  to 
remove  capital  treatment  on  timber  pro- 
duction, we  should  also  remove  it  on 
other  investments  in  order  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  one  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. It  must  be  remembered  that  local 
assessments  are  constantly  increasing 
and  that  rising  local  and  State  taxes  are 
also  a  serious  problem  to  the  timber 
growers. 


The  present  tax  provlsloQa  hav« 
helped  materially  to  brtnf  timber 
growtii  well  ahead  of  timber  removal 
for  the  first  time  in  recent  history.  Sec- 
tion 631  of  the  Tax  Code  has  a  direct 
cause-and-effect  relationship  with  re- 
forestation. If  the  forest  industry  is  to 
maintain  an  adeqiiate  supply  of  wood 
products  in  the  face  of  increasing  de- 
mand, we  must  be  sure  to  encourage  the 
initiative  to  plant  and  care  for  new 
growth.  Should  section  631  be  abolished. 
I  fear  this  initiative  would  be  stifled. 
Unfavorable  tax  treatment  could  well 
force  the  forest  industry  to  return  to 
the  destructive  policy  of  "cut  and  run" 
prevalent  before  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 631  in  1944.  Those  who  recall  that 
destructive  timber  harvesting  policy  and 
who  saw  the  ruined  forests  which  re- 
sulted realized  how  far  we  have  pro- 
gressed in  a  positive  direction.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  to  return  to  the  old 
practices,  but  this  could  be  the  result 
of  a  change  in  timber  tax  laws. 

Possibly,  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions for  increased  taxes  on  timber  are 
predicated  on  the  belief  that  the  forest 
industries  are  presenUy  receiving  too 
much  profit.  However,  it  is  significant 
that  the  net  aftertax  rate  of  return  of 
the  liunber  and  paper  Industry  from  1944 
to  1960  was  approximately  equal  to  the 
average  for  all  manuf actvuing  industries, 
being  higher  in  5  years  and  lower  in  12 
years.  This  can  scarcely  be  considered 
excess  profit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ac- 
knowledges that  proposed  tax  changes 
would  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon  large 
timber  producers,  but  insists  that  their 
number  is  small.  This  is  a  misleading 
picture.  Repeal  of  section  631  would  se- 
riously affect  some  23,000  forest  industry 
operators  who  own  13  percent  of  the  for- 
est land,  some  62  million  acres  with  av- 
erage holdings  of  2,660  acres  each.  In 
addition,  more  than  a  million  conx)rate 
shareholders  who  own  forest  land  deriva- 
tively would  be  injured. 

The  Secretary's  report  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  acknowledges  that  the 
timber  industry  Is  confronted  with  a  va- 
riety of  serious  economic  problems,  in- 
cluding foreign  competition,  intercoastal 
shipping  regulations,  public  timber  sales 
policies.  But  In  practically  the  next 
breath  It  calls  for  measures  to  further 
burden  forestry.  It  states  that  "the  in- 
dustry generally  suffers  from  overca- 
pacity," and  then  proposes  that  higher 
taxes  be  levied  In  order  to  "help  restore 
a  healthy  competitive  balance  in  the  in- 
dustry." How  governmental  action  which 
could  force  the  larger,  more  efficient  pro- 
ducers out  of  the  market  can  be  con- 
sidered healthy  competition  is  not  ex- 
plained. 

The  fallacies  inherent  in  these  pro- 
posed tax  changes  should  be  apparent  to 
all.  The  basic  fact  is  that  capital  gains 
tax  treatment  of  forest  production  has 
contributed  substantially  to  soimd  tim- 
berland management,  a  fair  and  equi- 
table return  to  Investors,  and  an  ample 
and  Inexpensive  supply  of  wood  and  wood 
products  for  all.  To  repeal  the  capital 
gains  tax  would  be  to  Jeopardize  the 
future  of  timber  production,  and  penalize 
imjustly  those  who  have  attempted  to 


carry  on  sound  forestry  practices  through 
confklence  in  our  Nation  and  in  its 
future. 

ACADEMY     OF    FOREIGN     AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Its 
enactment  will  have  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  our  future  diplomacy  and  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

May  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  the  President  at 
his  press  conference  yesterday  concern- 
ing the  need  for  such  an  Academy  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  President  noted 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  by  pointing 
out  that  our  Ambassadors  face  a  multi- 
tude of  specialized  problems  in  the 
trouble  spots  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
need  special  training  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State. 

Quite  frankly,  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  past  few  years  at  the 
numerous  remarks  dealing  with  the 
quality  of  our  Foreign  Service — remarks 
such  as  "Today  we  have  probably  the 
largest,  best  paid  third-rate  service  in  the 
world."  This  comment  was  made  in  an 
article  by  William  P.  Cochran,  Jr..  which 
appeared  in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal 
of  March  1963.  What  is  more  alarming 
is  that  it  comes  from  a  man  who  had 
devoted  30  years  of  his  life  to  the  For- 
eign Service  of  his  country,  and  no  doubt 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  pride  ourselves  that 
our  Nation  leads  the  world  in  every  field. 
Can  we  afford  to  be  represented  by  offi- 
cers who  are  not  sufficiently  seasoned 
and  are  intellectually  unprepared  for  the 
challenges  of  our  nuclear  space  age? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  time  to  act  is 
now.  The  need  for  the  Academy  is 
urgent,  for  the  only  kind  of  diplomacy 
that  we  can  afford  today  is  the  best,  and 
this  does  not  mean  in  quantity,  but  in 
quality. 

DEPENDENT  WIVES  AND  CHILDREN 

OF  CERTAIN  NONCOMMISSIONED 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcorb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  this  day  introduced  two  bills 
which  have  as  their  purpose  the  protec- 
tion of  dependent  wives  and  children 
of  certain  noncommlsioned  officers,  who. 
luider  existing  statutes  have  no  legal 
remedy  against  a  runaway  pappy. 

Several  instances  have  already  oc- 
curred in  my  own  constituency  wherein 
certain  noncommissioned  officers  have 
dishonored  their  obligation  and  disre- 
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girded  their  responsibility  to  support 
ttjelr  wives  and  children.  Since  the  ef- 
fective date  of  Public  Law  87-531.  de- 
pendents have  sought  relief  In  dvil  courts 
only  to  find  that  the  courts  of  most  States 
interpret  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil 
Relief  Act  as  giving  the  serviceman  im- 
munity from  actions  for  support  and 
Bt^nte nance.  They  have  sought  redress 
fnMn  the  military  only  to  find  that  ap- 
propriate machinery  does  not  exist  to 
eompel  these  servicemen  to  provide  sup- 
port. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  pertinent 
portion  of  a  letter  dated  March  27.  1963, 
which  was  written  to  me  by  Gen.  David 
If.  Shoup.  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  which  acknowledges,  quite 
properly,  the  inabiUty  of  the  military  to 
compel  its  personnel  to  furnish  support 
for  dependents : 

I  mlgbt  point  out  the  followlns  dUBculty 
which  wUl  be  enooun tared  In  resolving  non- 
fupport  problems  under  the  new  legislation 
(Public  Law  87-631).  In  accordance  with 
ttxe  Marine  Corps  policy,  a  member  who  falls 
to  prorlde  support  for  his  dependents  may 
become  subject  to  disciplinary  action.  Such 
action  will  not,  however,  serve  to  force  the 
member  to  provide  support  for  dependents 
apdnst  his  wishes.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
oompUshed  by  a  dvU  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

One  of  my  bills  provides  without 
equivocation  that  servicemen  shall  not 
be  immune  to  actions  for  support. 
While  this,  to  be  sure,  will  not  enable 
the  plaintiffs  in  such  actions  to  effec- 
tuate any  withholding  of  the  service- 
man's pay.  the  foDowlng  results  would 
obtain: 

First.  Real  and  personal  property  of 
the  serviceman  would  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment. 

Second.  A  cirll  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  would  be  empowered  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  of  the  isstie,  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  controversy  and  to 
render  a  Judgment  in  keeping  with  the 
evidence  in  each  case. 

Third.  Civil  courts  would  have  power 
to  adjudicate  such  a  serviceman  to  be  in 
contempt  upon  a  showing  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  complying  with  Its 
Judgment  and  that  he  had  willfully 
failed  and  refused  so  to  do. 

Fourth.  A  valid  and  binding  Judg- 
ment against  the  serviceman  would  ac- 
cumulate against  him  should  he  not 
make  such  periodic  payments  as  the 
judgment  might  require.  His  depend- 
ents would  be  free  to  enforce  the  full 
amount  upon  his  return  to  civilian  life. 

The  second  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced amends  Public  Law  87-531  so  as 
to  restore  the  requirement  that  specified 
senior  enlisted  personnel  grant  an  allot- 
ment to  their  dependents  in  order  to  be 
eligible  to  receive  quarters  allowances. 

Public  Law  87-531  increased'  the 
amount  of  the  quarters  allowances  to 
which  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
entiUed  for  their  dependents  where  they 
are  not  occupying  government  quarters 
and  eliminated  the  requirement  that 
certain  senior  enlisted  personnel  grant 
an  allotment  to  their  dependents  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  to  receive  such  quarters 
allowances.    This,    in   effect,   has   per- 
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personally  the  Oovemmoit  quarters  al- 
lowances with  tlieir  basic  pay  and  other 
allowances  to  which  they  may  have 
been  entitied. 

While  this  change  did  not  in  any  way 
relieve  these  noncommissioned  officers 
of  their  obligation  to  support  their  de- 
pendents, as  I  have  earlier  noted,  I  have 
been  shocked  to  find  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  these  servicemen  are  will- 
fully and  fiagrantly  abusing  the  priv- 
ileges bestowed  upon  them  by  this  act 
in  that  they  are  refusing  to  support 
their  wives  and  children. 

While  the  overall  purpose  and  intent 
of  this  provision  of  Public  Law  87-531 
was  undoubtedly  well-intended,  the  re- 
sultant hardship  which  has  been  im- 
posed upon  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren is  not  worth  whatever  benefits 
might  have  flowed  from  this  change. 
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THE   FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT   AND 
THE  ARTS 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LntDSAvl  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  as- 
sume an  active  role  In  sup[>ort  of  the  arts 
is  not  new;  but  in  recent  years,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  heated  controversy  and 
profound  misunderstanding.  Too  often 
existing  confusion  has  been  compounded 
by  the  artistic  community  itself.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  today  to  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  in  our  national  life. 
The  growth  and  developnient  of  the  fine 
arts  in  the  United  States  are  certainly 
in  the  national  interest.  We  are  pres- 
ently engaged  in  a  great  effort  to 
strengthen  our  security.  Surely  it  is  also 
m  the  national  well-being  to  enhance 
the  cultviral  life  of  our  civilization. 

It  is  my  great  privilege  to  represent 
in  Congress  the  area  in  New  York  City 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  leading  hub  of 
cultural  activity  in  the  United  States. 
Within  the  bounds  of  the  district  are  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Carnegie  HaU. 
Broadway's  Great  White  Way,  the  New 
York  City  BaUet,  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  the  Museimii  of  Modem 
Art,  the  New  York  PubUc  Library,  the 
Seagram  Building,  the  Guggenheim  Mu- 
seum. Greenwich  Village.  Yorkville, 
Oramercy  Park,  Rockefeller  Center, 
the  New  York  CoUseum,  Central  Park, 
Cooper  Union.  New  York  University,  the 
United  Nations,  Union  Square — the  cen- 
ters of  book  and  music  publishing,  the 
Nation's  leading  daily  press,  advertising, 
all  major  national  radio  and  TV  net- 
works, scores  of  galleries,  bookshops,  and 
coffeehouses,  The  list  could  be  extended 
indefinitely. 

There  is  moimting  evidence  of  in- 
creased interest  in  the  arts  in  America. 
I  am  impressed  and  heartened  tiy  such 
signposts  as  the  growth  of  the  quality 
paperback,  by  the  increase  in  symphony 
orchestras,  and  by  the  increased  patron- 
age of  our  Nation's  art  galleries.  It  must 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  these 
hopeful  signs  are  indicative  of  Increased 


dlcate  that  the  creative  climate  Is  as 
healthy  as  it  should  be. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  our  na- 
tional leaders  expressed  a  more  profound 
concern  with  the  growth  and  <leyel(H>- 
ment  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  early  years 
of  the  country  than  they  do  today. 

For  example,  George  Washington  in 
his  first  annual  address  to  the  Congress, 
January  8.  1790,  declared  "that  there  is 
nothing  which  can  better  deserve  our 
patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science 
and  literature."  John  Quincy  Aduns  In 
his  first  message  to  Congress  cidled  for 
the  founding  of  a  national  university 
and  for  the  passage  of  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
literature. 

In  1846,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
was  created  to  take  advantage  of  a  be- 
quest of  James  Smlthson  to  the  United 
States.  The  Institution  has  expanded 
over  the  years  and  now  includes  no  less 
than  10  bureaus,  4  of  which  are  directiy 
concerned  with  the  arts:  the  VS.  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  tiie  Freer  Gallery — which 
operates  only  partly  on  Federal  funds — 
and  the  world-renowned  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

In  1910,  Congress  created  the  Conunis- 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  as  gxiardlan  for  the 
L'Enfant  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Library  of 
Congress  operates  a  music  division  which 
not  only  collects  material  relating  to 
music,  but  also  conducts  a  performance 
program.  The  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  the  responsibility  of  design 
and  construction  of  all  public  and  ad- 
ministrative buildings  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Its  annual  pajmients  to 
architects,  murallsts,  sculptors,  and 
painters  are  considerable.  For  many 
years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  a  program  of  making  and  using  mo- 
tion pictures  in  Its  educational  program. 
The  National  Park  Service  has  a  program 
for  the  conservation  of  our  national  his- 
toric and  architectural  monuments.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  several  specialists 
serving  in  areas  related  to  the  arts. 

The  Department  of  State  has  engaged 
in  cultural  enterprises  for  a  number  of 
years.  Particularly  since  World  War  n 
under  the  foreign  building  program,  the 
Department  has  brought  in  leading 
architects  to  design  many  of  our  new 
embassy  buildings.  Under  our  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  program, 
representatives  of  our  artistic  com- 
munity have  traveled  throughout  the 
world,  testifying  to  the  vitality  of  our 
national  life. 

The  Federal  arts  projects  of  the  1930's 
marked  an  extensive  effort  to  participate 
In  the  artistic  development  of  our  coun- 
try. Although  primarily  geared  to  the 
problem  of  employment,  these  projects 
had  a  significant  effect  on  our  national 
life. 

So  it  is  clear  that  Federal  participation 
in  the  arts  is  hardly  a  new  development. 
I\has  gone  on  with  a  large  degree  of  suc- 
cess for  many  years.  The  hostility  that 
has  been  expressed  to  a  Federal  entry  is 
Justified  only  when  one  examines  the 
problem  of  Government  control. 

Institutions  of  American  culture  are 


mitted  these  senior  members  to  receive    cultural  consiunption,  they  do  not  in-     confronted  with  a  number  of  difficulties. 
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the  greatest  of  which  is  financial  insta- 
bOitr-  No  one  embariu  on  a  career  in 
the  arts  to  secure  a  "eomftortaMe"  exist- 
ence M  kmff  M  ttiere  exlflits  a  secrctty 
of  opportunities  and  a  snrphxt^of  hope- 
fuls  sertdnff  them. 

As  the  Hoose  hearings  on  this  subject, 
held  In  1961.  pointed  out,  production 
costs  have  far  outpaced  reasonably  andl- 
able  revenues,  and  great  patrons  of  the 
arts  who  once  gave  of  their  personal 
fortunes  to  support  cultural  activities  are 
disappearing. 

How  then  can  we  as  a  Nation  help  to 
restore  these  institutions  to  financial 
vitality  and  to  give  the  individual  artist 
an  (WMUtunity  to  do  what  long  and 
arduous  years  of  training  have  prepared 
him  to  do. 

It  seems  clear  that  Federal  subsidies 
to  the  arta  are  not  necessarily  the  answer 
to  artistic  developmoit  in  this  country. 
Rather  the  role  of  an  enlightened  citi- 
.  zenry  is  of  paramount  importance.  It 
is  the  re^xmsibility  of  individuals  in  all 
parts  of  the  country — the  general  public 
as  well  as  the  wealthy  patrons  and  bene- 
factors— to  provide,  the  principal  basis 
of  suiTport  for  the  artistic  community. 
Private  enterprise  and  the  American 
labor  movement  too  must  continue  to 
bear  a  heavy  share  of  this  req^cunsibill^. 
There  has  been  heartening  progress  in 
this  area  in  recent  y^ars.  Let  us  hope 
that  it  continues. 

Furthtf ,  financial  support  is  only  part 
of  the  problem.  The  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  to  create 
healthy  environmental  conditions  so 
that  the  arts  can  grow  and  flourish. 
Too  often.  Government,  through  such 
restraints  as  inequitable  tax  treatment, 
actually  hinders  artistic  expression  and 
surrounds  the  practice  of  the  arts  with 
unnecessary  restrictions. 

A  nvimber  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  providing  increased  assist- 
ance to  the  arts,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
we  can  turn  to  observe  some  of  the  more 
h<v)eful  developments  in  the  relationship 
between  Oovemment  and  the  arts.  A 
number  of  cities  and  States  already  have 
established  executive  offices  whose  pur- 
poses it  is  to  give  due  recognition  and 
status  to  the  arts.  New  York  State,  im- 
der  Oovemor  Rockefeller,  has  developed 
one  of  the  best  within  the  last  2  years. 
Many  more  are  developing  programs  for 
the  systematic  tminrovement  of  the  arts. 
It  is  on  the  local  level  that  these  pro- 
grams should  begin,  for  it  is  there  that 
all  the  vast  community  resoiuxes  for 
private  participation  can  be  best  utilized. 
The  New  York  State  Council  on  the 
Arts  has  been  a  great  success  in  foster- 
ing and  encouraging  the  arts,  and  in 
the  words  of  Governor  Rockefeller  is 
"providing  a  pattern  for  emulation  both 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
many  of  our  States." 

On  the  Federal  level,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  legislative  action  can  be 
taken  until  the  various  groups  and  indi- 
viduals interested  in  the  arts  can  achieve 
a  better  coordination  of  their  efforts, 
place  their  coml^ned  best  Interests 
ahead  of  thtir  internal  dissensions  and 
take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  ^xtkennen  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  States  and  in  Washington, 


and  coherent  programs  of  action  based 
on  priorlttos  must  be  mtaMlahrrt 

As  I  pointed  out  eaifier.  the  Federal 
GovemBest  has  taken  an  acttre  role  in 
support  of  the  arts  for  a  numbor  of  jrears. 
Tliere  is  nothing  new  aboat  this.  How- 
ever, widespread  confnslon  exists  be- 
cause many  people  mistakenly  assume 
that  all  Federal  assistance  to  the  arts 
must  necessarily  involve  direct  subsidies. 
In  my  opinion,  subsidies  are  not  the  first 
order  of  business. 

THS    SOLI    or    THX     nDOtAL     0OVSKin»IfT — A 
rsmOUL  ADVISOIT  COtlNCTI.  OK  THS  ASTS 

The  step  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  at  Jhls  time  in  pro- 
moting the  development  of  the  fine  arts 
•  in  the  UQlted  SUtes  is  to  esUbUsh  a 
Federal  Advisory  Coimcll  on  the  Arts. 
Both  the  previous  and  the  present  ad- 
ministrations have  called  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  council,  but  the  measure 
has  been  consistently  stymied  in  the 
House  where  it  has  failed  to  clear  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  This  has  always 
been  a  bipartisan  proposal  and  has 
received  widespread  support  through- 
out the  oountiT-  I  am  today  reintro- 
ducing this  bill  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
THOMpaoii]. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  many  times, 
the  proposed  Council  wouM  have  no 
author!^  or  ftmds  to  dole  out  soboldiea. 
The  cost  for  its  first  year  of  operation 
would  be  extremely  modest.  But  my 
eoQeague  and  I  are  realists.  We  are  not 
optimistic  about  the  chances  of  getting 
Rules  Committee  cleuraoee  for  this 
measure.  It  is  regrettable  that  Congreas 
has  failed  to  act  on  this  measure  and 
that  the  administration  has  faUed  to 
exercise  the  strong  leadership  necessary 
to  insure  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  legislative 
deadlock.  I  urge  the  President  to  estab- 
Uah  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Arts  by 
Executive  order  and  to  place  the  Council 
hi  the  Ofllce  of  the  White  HoiMe. 

The  precise  structure  and  membership 
of  the  Council  should  be  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent no  matter  how  the  Council  is 
created.  Certainly,  it  should  be  osxm- 
posed  of  individuals  with  broad  Judgment 
and  the  finest  credentials.  The  Cooncfl 
should  have  the  power  to  study  the  state 
of  cultural  resources  in  the  United 
States,  to  propose  methods  of  increastiw 
private  initiative  in  the  arts,  to  sunwrt 
increased  cooperation  among  local,  State, 
and  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
so  as  to  foster  greater  activity  in  the 
forms  and  practice  of  the  arts. 

rSBBUX,    TAX   RKLISr 

The  Federal  Government  should  re- 
move unnecessary  restrictions  upon  the 
creation,  practice,  and  appreciation  of 
the  arts  in  America.  Federal  tax  relief 
is  therefore  essential.  New  York  City 
has  repealed  its  5-percent  admissions 
tax  on  Broadway  legitimate  theaters.  I 
have  long  urged  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment repeal  Its  10-percent  admis- 
sions tax  on  Uve  dramatic  performances. 
The  resultant  saving  could  in  part  be 
passed  on  to  the  pobUo  In  the  form  of 
lower  ticket  prices  and  in  part  to  the 
theater  itsdf  to  stimulate  the  creation 
and  production  of  more  and  better  plays 


which  could  employ  the  idle  talents  of 
many  of  our  cttlBens. 

Unf w  Urnmtt  ly.  the  Treasury  Depart, 
ment  penlflts  bi  lumpCng  the  dnoMrtle 
arts  together  with  other  falling  tndi 
trice.  To  the  Treasury,  the  dramatle 
arts,  shooting  galleries,  dog  races,  and 
flea  circuses  are  all  the  same.  The 
Treasury  Department  retains  the  hide, 
bound  view  that  what  is  right  for  an  in. 
dxistrlal  organisation  Is  right  for  the 
theater  industry.  Naturally,  this  posl. 
tlon  is  conveniently  overlooked  when  the 
Government,  in  response  to  Soviet  com. 
petition,  uses  the  arts  as  Instruments  of 
foreign  policy  In  our  cultural  mrtMings 
program .  But  the  Treasury  Department 
falls  to  recegniae  that  without  a  healthy 
environment  for  the'  ersation  of  new 
plays,  new  works  of  musie  and  the  Uke, 
there  would  be  little  or  nothtiw  to  export, 
If  this  Is  the  view  of  Government,  then  It 
is  placing  a  strong  barrier  In  the  way  of  a 
free  and  healthy  creative  eUmate. 

Another  change  In  the  tax  law  whMi 
I  have  sought  to  bring  about  throuift 
legislation  is  more  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment  to  authors  of  literary,  musical,  or 
artistic  compositions  in  the  event  that 
they  seU  the  righU  to  their  worka.  Un- 
der  present  law,  tax  treatment  for  au- 
thors of  literary,  musical,  or  artlstte 
compositions  is  discriminatory.  Bene- 
fit of  capital  gains  tax  treatment  is  given 
to  the  author  of  a  patent  in  order  to 
stimulate  inventive  activity.  We  shoukl 
have  a  comparable  means  of  Tt*'n"^ft**ng 
literary,  musical,  and  artistic  ereatioa 
The  hill  (HJi.  2519)  woukl  repeal  the  ex- 
clusions which  presently  prohibit  copy- 
rights  and  literary,  musical,  and  artlstle 
compositions  from  considerations  as 
capital  assets.  The  bill  further  provides 
that  transfer  of  copyrights  or  composi- 
tion rights  in  the  hands  of  the  creator 
shall  be  considered  a  sale  or  exchange 
of  a  capital  asset  Under  prMent  law 
such  sales  are  taxed  as  ordinary  income. 
Persons  who  acquire  an  Interest  In  such 
property  from  the  creator  prior  to  the 
substantial  completion  of  the  copy- 
righted work  would  also  receive  this 
treatment.  In  order  to  avoid  difficulties 
which  could  arise  in  the  operation  of  this 
legislation,  two  limitations  have  been 
written  into  the  bOL  A  transfer  would 
apply  only  with  respect  to  work  that  has 
been  substantially  completed.  Second, 
only  one  copyright  or  composition  of  a 
taxpayer  year  would  be  eligible  for  this 
treatment.  This  bin  came  very  close  to 
being  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  the  last  Congress. 
It  was  stopped  by  the  administration, 
which  lobbied  long,  diligently,  and 
senselessly  against  it. 

A  third  area  which  merits  remedial 
action  is  the  problem  of  authors,  com- 
posers, and  artists  Including  performing 
artists  who  receive  income  In  fluctuating 
amounts  from  year  to  year  and  whose 
earnings  may  be  concentrated  in  a  com- 
paratively short  period  while  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  itself  may  have  taken 
several  years.  I  have  introduced  a  blU 
(HJl.  2S30)  which  would  permit  writers, 
miisicians,  and  artists  to  spread  the  com- 
pensation that  they  reeHve  from  a  work 
of  art  over  the  period  in  which  they  have 
worked  on  the  project  in  computing  the 
tax  on  this  income. 
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Tills  bill  will  remove  the  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  writers,  musicians,  and 
urtlsts  under  the  present  law.  The 
nature  of  their  work  leads  toward  fiix:- 
tusting  incomes:  and  under  a  progres- 
glve  tax  schedule,  a  year  of  relatively 
high  income  results  in  taxation  at  un- 
reasonably high  rates.  This  bill  wtil 
permit  the  writer,  musician  and  artist 
to  spread  his  income  and  will  avoid  the 
bunching  problem  that  arises  under 
present  law. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message  this  year  gives  some 
recognition  to  the  problem  that  has  con- 
cerned me  for  some  time. 

I  regret,  however,  that  in  some  re- 
spcctB.  the  treatment  under  the  formula 
in  the  Treasury  program  would  not  give 
the  relief  afforded  under  my  bill.  The 
Treasury  bill  does  not  deal  with  unused 
deductions  and  exemptions,  and  with 
imall  income  variations.  The  Treasmy 
bill  does,  however,  cover  more  trades  and 
professions.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wajrs  and  Means  will  consider 
all  the  proposals  in  this  area  and  will 
report  favorably  on  some  provision  that 
will  extend  relief  to  artists,  writers,  and 
musicians. 

The  present  law  has  such  a  provision 
for  inventions  and  artistic  works  but  the 
provision  in  present  law  applies  only 
under  quite  restrictive  circtunstances. 
At  least  80  percent  of  the  Income  from 
the  work  must  be  bunched  in  l  year  and 
the  woik  on  the  project  must  have  cov- 
ered at  least  24  months. 

Under  H.R.  2520.  these  restrlcUve  pro- 
visions of  present  law  are  removed  for 
all  amounts  received  In  respect  of  an 
artistic  work  created  by  the  taxpayer. 
If  the  writer,  for  example,  receives  pay- 
ments for  a  book  in  1  year,  he  may 
compute  the  tax  on  these  amounts  as 
though  they  had  been  received  over  the 
period  during  which  he  worked  on  the 
book  whether  or  not  this  is  as  long  as 
24  months  or  whether  or  not  80  percent 
of  the  Income  is  received  in  1  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Senator 
jAviTs,  one  of  the  national  leaders  in 
this  area,  haj  Joined  me  in  sponsoring 
my  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Another  proposal  which  I  believe 
has  genuine  merit  has  long  been 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keoch]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cusnsl  both  vet- 
eran members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Their  bill  would  provide  a 
charitable  contribution  deduction  of  up 
to  30  percent  for  contributions  by  an 
individual  to  nonprofit  museums,  li- 
braries, and  other  facilities  in  support 
of  the  arts.  Under  present  Federal  in- 
come tax  law,  a  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  by  an  individual  is  limited 
to  20  percent  of  his  adjusted  income  in 
all  cases  except  gifts  to  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges,  and  certain  types 
of  hospitals  and  medical  research  or- 
ganizations where  the  limitation  Is  30 
percent.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  permit  an  added  10  percent  to 
libraries  and  museums  of  art.  history,  or 
science.  Senator  Javxts  has  sought  to 
add  societies  and  organizations  con- 
ducted for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing  symphony   orchestras   and   operas. 


John  D.  Rockefeller  m  has  suggested 
that  ballet,  repertory  drama,  and  com- 
munity art  centers  also  be  Included. 
As  former  Secretary  of  Labor  Goldberg 
said  In  his  statement  on  "The  State  qf 
the  Performing  Arts"  which  was  Uv 
cluded  in  his  findings  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  dispute  "this  is  obviously  a 
matter  worthy  of  the  attention  of  an 
advisory  council  on  the  arts."  In  fact, 
all  suggestions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  aid  the  arts  either  through  tax 
and  tariff  relief — the  Tariff  Act  could 
well  be  liberalized  with  respect  to  the 
Importation  of  works  of  art — the  con- 
struction of  physical  plants  (buildings, 
concert  halls  and  the  like)  or  by  direct 
Federal  subsidy  should  receive  the 
closest  and  most  detailed  study  from  an 
advisory  council  on  the  arts.  We  could 
all  benefit  from  the  increased  under- 
standing that  would  result. 

THE    PmOBLEMS    OF    STTBSIDISS 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  Gov- 
exTunent  aid,  if  unchecked,  could  result 
in  Government  censorship  and  control. 
Then,  too,  there  is  no  convincing  evi- 
dence that  direct  subsidies  can  enhance 
creativity  and  artistic  development.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  WPA  Federal  art- 
ists projects  of  the  1930's  could  shed 
some  needed  illumination  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  Lb  well  established  that 
these  projects  provided  needed  employ- 
ment to  writers,  actors,  artists,  and  mu- 
sicians, renewed  their  faith  in  America 
and  helped  bring  the  arts  closer  to  the 
daily  life  of  our  Nation's  citizens.  -An 
example,  the  American  guide  series  of 
the  Federal  writers  project  remains,  even 
with  all  its  faults,  a  thoughtful  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  period. 
Many  of  the  guidebooks  have  been  up- 
dated for  present-day  use.  Some  have 
remained  unmatched  in  quality  since 
their  publication  a  quarter  century  ago. 

But  these  projects  did  have  their  pit- 
falls. Bureaucratic  snarls,  waste,  ex- 
travagance, and  Inefficiency  were  rife, 
and  marred  the  constructive  and  lasting 
achievements  of  the  projects.  As  I  have 
stated,  these  projects  should  be  studied 
in  greater  detail  in  order  to  aid  our 
thinking  about  what  must  be  avoided  in 
future  Federal  participation  In  cultural 
matters.  Certainly,  a  Federal  advisory 
council  on  the  arts  could  profit  greatly 
from  such  a  study  in  formulating  and 
presenting  its  recommendations  to  the 
American  people. 

I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  In 
trying  to  think  through  a  plan  to  enable 
worthy  institutions  of  the  arts  to  receive 
Federal  assistance  without  suffering  the 
hardships  of  Federal  interference.  Such 
a  plan  may  be  Impossible  to  achieve,  for 
it  would  have  to  be  written  in  such  a 
way  to  assure  the  public  and  the  artistic 
community  that  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  operated  by  a  Government-ap- 
pointed panel  would  not  dictate  cultural 
tastes  in  America. 

Although  I  do  not  at  present  advocate 
or  favor  a  direct  subsidy  approach,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  an  arrangement  for 
public  discussion  which  might  be  suc- 
cessful in  avoiding  some  of  the  dangers 
of  Federal  control  and  could  prevent 
councils,  departments,  and  bureaucracies 
generally  from  exercising  artistic  judg- 


ments to  determine  which  brganizations 
are  most  worthy  of  receivliig  Govern- 
ment funds.  It  would  go  something  like 
this: 

Let  us  hypothesize  that  in  a  given 
year  Congress  were  to  appropriate  $5 
million  to  aid  In  the  production  of  plays, 
operas,  concerts,  and  so  on.  Various 
groui>s  seeking  Federal  aid  would  pre- 
sent evidence  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury of  private,  individual  or  foundation 
contributions  made  to  than.  The  Treas- 
ury would  allot  a  portion  of  the  avail- 
able funds  proportionate  to  the  private 
aid  given.  This  system  would  allow  the 
public  to  choose  what  organizations  re- 
ceive Government  aid.  To  be  eligible, 
an  organization  would  have  to  prove  pri- 
vate support  over  a  certain  tninimum 
figure.  This  would  compel  the  organiza- 
tion to  prove  Itself  with  the  public  before 
receiving  Government  aid. 

Ideally,  the  system  would  also  provide 
for  matching  funds  from  the  States. 
Thus,  if  a  group  in  New  York  were  to 
receive  money.  New  York  State  would 
have  to  provide  a  certain  amount. 

If  handled  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  problem  of  coimcils,  depart- 
ments, and  outspoken  Indivldueds  doling 
out  money  to  suit  their  particular  artis- 
tic fancies  would  be  avoided. 

This  system  has  other  advantages.  If 
Congress  seriously  did  not  like  the  results 
of  the  program,  it  could  reduce  the  ap- 
propriations, but  It  could  not  single  out 
one  particular  organization  to  discipline. 
This  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
public,  exercised  by  withholding  private 
aid. 

Also  in  its  favor  is  the  ease  of  its  oper- 
ation. The  program  requires  no  addi- 
tional office  space,  no  additional  staff 
to  initiate,  to  Implement  or  revise  a 
policy. 

As  a  safeguard,  a  ceiling — say  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  apintipriation — should 
be  set  on  the  amoimt  any  single  organi- 
zation could  receive.  This  would  pre- 
vent a  single  group  from  capturing  the 
whole  Federal  kitty. 

This  system  is  only  a  suggestion,  de- 
signed to  avoid  most  of  the  pitfalls  usu- 
ally bound  up  in  a  Federal  subsidy 
scheme.  It  is  far  from  perfect.  It  seems 
to  equate  value  with  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate contribution,  and  this  is  clearly  no 
criterion  for  accxu-ate  judgment  of  the 
worth  of  an  organization.  But  it  is  prob- 
ably better,  however  Inacciu-ate  it  may 
be,  than  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
appoint  a  panel  to  decide  which  group 
should  receive  how  much. 

But  it  Is  Important  to  accept  the  fact 
that  subsidies  do  not  have  to  be  the 
first  order  of  priority  in  this  program. 
Local  offices,  arts  councils,  and  tax  relief 
come  first.  The  approach  must  be  step 
by  step.  It  must  be  made  with  regard 
for  the  potential  effectiveness  of  local 
government.  And  it  must  be  under- 
taken with  awareness  of  the  pitfalls  and 
expense  possibly  Involved. 

Before  Congress  can  embark  on  a  uni- 
fied, purposeful  program  of  art  patron- 
age for  the  Nation,  it  must  be  con- 
fronted with  a  compelling  need,  a  feasible 
plan,  precise  cost  calctUations.  and  a 
clear  and  unmistakable  call  from  the 
conscience  of  the  people.  That  means 
a  response  from  everyone  who  cares. 
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In  the  course  of  the«e  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hJtye  pointed  to  much  that 
Is  h<9eful  In  the  artistic  taste  and  ex- 
preHloQ  of  thia  Nation.  But  for  aU  that 
is  full  of  promise,  there  is  much  that 
is  shoddy  and  distressing.  Bad  city 
pbmnlng  has  crowded  out  reason  and 
justice.  New  constnicticm  too  often 
destroys  the  good  with  the  bad.  Roads 
encroach  upon  precious  solitude.  En- 
tertainment aims  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  These  may  afford  satis- 
faction for  the  moment  but  how  much 
will  endure?  Artistic  endeavor  in  Amer- 
ica must  not  be  Judged  by  false  or 
ersati  criteria.  When  we  mistake  the 
package  for  the  product,  the  shadow  for 
the  substance,  quantity  for  quality  and 
consumption  for  creation,  we  do  our- 
selves a  disservice  as  a  nation. 

The  great  ages  in  tl^  life  of  a  civili- 
zation have  been  those  in  which  the  arts 
have  flourished.  The  Age  of  Pericles  in 
democratic  Athens  was  as  noted  for  its 
phllosc^hers,  sculptors,  and  playwrights 
as  for  its  generals  and  statesmen.  We 
should  not  forget  this.  It  was  hardly 
an  accident.  The  quality  of  a  society 
ia  measured  as  much  by  its  culture  as 
its  political  and  economic  attainments. 
A  wise  gentleman  who  has  never  lost 
sight  of  this  and  whose  insight  and  coun- 
sel are  richly  valued  by  those  who  know 
him  personally  or  through  his  writings 
and  his  appearances  throughout  the 
country  is  my  friend.  August  Heckscher. 
In  his  role  as  Special  Consultant  on  the 
Arts  to  the  President.  Mr.  Heckscher 
has  labored  diligently  to  help  this  coun- 
try dedicate  itself  to  the  promotion 
of  the  arts  as  an  integral  part  of  a  na- 
tioDal  quest  to  provide  for  the  public 
happiness. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
Mr.  Heckacher's  illuminating  analysia^of 
the  problems  as  well  as  the  opportunitiite 
that  could  be  afforded  through  a  proper 
partnership  between  Qovemment  and 
the  arts.  Mr.  Heckscher's  analysis  is 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  March  1963 
Musle  Joiunal  entitled  "Oovemment  and 
the  Arts."  As  stated  by  Mr.  Heckscher 
In  this  article: 

To  MtabUsh  between  the  artlat  and  society 
the  right  relationship  to  avoid  hlB  aubser- 
vlenoe  yet  to  assure  his  InToIvement  In  the 
national  purpose — this  Is  one  of  the  great 
and  challenging  taslcs  before  our  democracy 
today.  ' 

The  article  follows: 

OOVEXNMENT     AKD     THI     AXTS 

(By  August  Heckscher) 
The  arts  have  been  recognized  in  almost 
aU  age*  as  being  closely  related  to  the  qual- 
ity and  the  well-being  of  a  p>eople's  life. 
Great  epochs  have  been  those  In  which  the 
arts  flourished.  Conversely,  when  political 
life  seemed  to  decline,  when  the  people  suc- 
cxunl>ed  to  a  ^neral  Ustleesness  and  bore- 
dom, the  arts.  too.  sank  to  a  low  ebb.  It 
Is.  of  course,  possible  for  a  lonely  genius  to 
be  produced  in  any  period,  even  amid  the 
least  favorable  drcimistances.  His  aklU  and 
vision  will  assert  themselves  regardlew  of  the 
surrounding  mood.  But  that  contagion 
from  a  wide  circle  of  talent.  Infusing  the 
whole  artistic  life  with  brilliance  and  vigor, 
exists  c-ly  when  all  parU  of  a  society  are 
self-confident  and  genuinely  alive. 


The  greatest  ages  have  been  marked  by 
what  may  be  called  a  commiMt  atyia.  not 
only  have  the  vartoua  forma  of  art  abowa  aa 
«anlty,  but  there  baa  bMn  a  raoogntaMa 
connacUon  between  the  achlev«aiHkto  of  tke 
vtMs  and  the  (raat  figures  In  other  fiakfts 
ot  life.  Thua  we  can  recognise  quite  clear- 
ly a  Greek  or  a  Roman  style.  KeaU.  In  one 
of  his  letters,  speaks  of  "the  undeflnabla 
gusto  of  the  Elizabethan  voice."  The  ac- 
cents of  that  voice  may  be  beard  as  clearly 
In  the  great  explorers  and  men  of  action  as 
in  the  playwrights  and  poets  of  the  age. 

The  full  expression  of  artistic  genius  has 
been  recognlaed  by  rulers  In  all  periods  as  a 
chief  mark  of  their  glory — second,  perhaps, 
only  to  military  conquest.  And  in  comfMu-1- 
son  to  military  conquest,  artistic  achieve- 
ments have  proved  Incomparably  the  more 
diirable.  The  empire  of  the  Spain  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  la  of  little  moment  to  us 
now.  The  extraordinary  flowering  of  the 
arts  which  marked  their  reign  has  never 
been  forgotten.  What  one  writer  has  called 
the  beneficent  residue  Is  all  taat  speaks  to 
us  of  a  past  age;  and  the  works  of  painters, 
writers,  musicians,  architects  and  play- 
wrights form  that  residue — ^not  the  political 
qiiarrels  or  the  military  victories  and  defeats 
which  seemed  so  Important  at  the  time. 

In  the  formative  period  of  our  own  his- 
tory, a  high  value  was  placed  on  these  marks 
of  a  high  civilization.  Laws  and  Institutions 
seemed  vitally  important.  So  did  outward 
forms  that  would  reflect  the  hopes  and  am- 
bitions of  the  young  Republic.  ClUes  spa- 
ciously laid  out.  pubUc  buildings  dispUying 
both  grandeur  and  taste,  painters  capable 
of  preserving  for  posterity  great  scenes  and 
moments — these  were  ardently  desired,  and 
within  the  UmlU  of  that  still  rough  and 
struggling  society  were  effectively  promoted. 
Modem  America  lost  something  of  this 
flrst  concern  for  the  arta.  The  tasks  of 
opening  a  continent  and  multiplying  its 
^material  wealth  consumed  enormous  ener- 
gies. BducaUon  was  highly  valued  through- 
out the  19th  centiiry;  but  it  was  an  educa- 
tion leading  toward  practical  skills,  not  to 
the  full  expression  of  those  Inner  values  and 
visions  which  are  the  soil  of  artistic  achieve- 
ment. The  cultivation  of  art  was  lert  largely 
to  a  few  very  rich  jMtrons.  in  that  period  of 
their  life  when  aU  other  posaibtlltlss  for 
acquisition  and  power  had  been  exhausted. 

It  waa  natural  that  the  pendulum  8ho\ild 
swing,  and  from  all  the  evidence  It  has  re- 
cently swung  very  far  In  the  opposite  dlree- 
ti<m.  Today  we  recognize  that  the  arts  are 
an  over^ietmtngly  important  element  in  the 
total  picture  of  America  which  the  world 
fonns  and  upon  which  it  acts.  Indeed  the 
rivalry  of  the  cold  war.  like  most  great  rival- 
ries of  hUtory.  may  ultimately  turn  upon 
this  point.  It  U  significant  that  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  General  Clay 
8«it  back  word  urgently  requesting  that  a 
first-rate  exhibition  of  art  be  sent  over  to 
the  beleaguered  city.  And  it  may  be  worth 
remembering  that  during  the  tensest  hours 
of  the  recent  Cuban  crisis.  Mr.  Khriishchev 
was  reported  as  spending  4  hours  at  the 
opera. 

At  home,  and  In  the  everyday  conduct 
of  our  democracy,  the  arts  seem  no  less  re- 
lated to  the  attainment  of  our  national  pur- 
poses. It  is  dllBcult  to  see  how  we  shall  make 
the  change  from  being  a  people  rural  in 
heart  and  soul  to  a  great  urban  civilisation 
unless  the  arts  in  all  their  forms  make  city 
life  seem  both  entertaining  and  ennobling. 
A  city  without  a  brilliant  cultural  life  must 
always  be  a  dreary  spectacle — a  soul-deaden- 
ing crowd  cut  off  from  the  sources  of  its 
being.  In  the  same  way  It  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  shall  keep  ourselves  alive  amid  an 
ever-expanding  leisure  except  as  the  arts  be- 
come a  dominant  interest  among  the  people. 
We  aspire  to  greatness  as  a  world  power, 
to  happinesB  as  a  people,  to  vlUllty  as  Mie 
first   maas  democracy   that  has  ever  been 
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able  to  combine  a  deepening  spiritual  U^ 
wtth  unparaUsled  phyaloal  aad  matsriZ 
wHt-bstng.  ror  all  tbsss  nssotu  the  wZ 
have  a  etoss  relatlonaUp  to  tba  Mattaa 
TtM/f  ara  part  ot  the  oomasoA  lUt,  noTtf 
individual  existence  alone. 

Promotion  of  the  arts  is  therefore  a  legitt. 
mate  public  concern.  The  question  of  hov 
they  can  t>e  promoted  Is  dlflkoult  and  opea 
to  many  InterpretaUons.  We  wouM  i«b. 
ably  all  agree  that  If  by  spending  a  osrtata 
number  ot  billions  of  dollars  we  could  attala 
resulU  as  definite  and  predictable  ^  ia 
scientific  research  the  money  would  be  wtil 
spent.  But  actually  we  do  not  know  bov 
to  produce  genius.  The  expendltxire  of  pub- 
lic funds,  however  useful  and  necessary 
within  strict  limits,  might  well  be  done  ti 
such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the  very  ends  i|« 
are  seeking.  The  Government  could  build 
theaters,  but  It  would  have  no  assurance 
that  the  stages  would  evoke  another  Shake, 
speare.  It  could  subsidize  schools  of  art.  but 
would  have  no  proof  that  a  Leonardo  w'oaU 
emerge. 

In  this  field,  as  in  aU  new  fields  of  politi- 
cal activities,  a  tentaUve.  sxpsrlauental  and 
perhaps  piecemeal  approach  ahould  be  pur- 
sued. The  followtnig  considerations  art 
among  those  which  should  guide  policy 
fonnatlon. 

1.  Government  must  be  careful  to  supple- 
ment and  encourage,  but  not  to  xindermln*. 
the  complex  structure  of  private  support  for 
the  arts  which  has  been  charaetsrtstte  of 
thu  country.  The  Unitsd  States  U  rich 
beyond  any  other  country  in  the  habit  of 
voluntary  giving,  with  the  accompanying 
sense  of  participation  and  Involvement.  Tb 
disregard  this  would  be  to  leave  our  cultural 
life  the  poorer,  no  matter  bow  generou^ 
government  funds  might  be  spent. 

a.  The  role  of  the  States  aad  localities 
must  be  encouraged.  New  York  has 
pioneered  with  a  sUte  Arts  Council  with 
funds  sufficient  to  allow  the  dlffuston  of 
the  beet  In  Its  aru.  the  cultivation  of  new 
talent  In  smaller  caanmunlttea.  and  perhaps 
the  ultimate  support  of  major  cultural  In- 
sututions.  Other  SUtes  are  now  watching 
New  York  closely.  To  the  extent  that  they 
follow  lu  lead,  the  Ftedsral  Government 
would  find  it  a  natural  and  easy  step  to 
support  these  efforts  with  matching  grants 

3.  Government  at  various  levels  must  be 
careful  to  act  In  such  a  way  as  not  to  limit 
the  freedom  and  variety  of  the  arta.  It  U 
quite  possible,  in  this  as  in  oth»  fields,  to 
establish  boards  and  conunlttees  independ- 
ent of  political  control.  It  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  Judgment  of  such  bodies  will 
be  Increasingly  respected  by  political  an- 
thorltles.  Besides,  there  is  much  that  gov- 
ernment can  do  In  the  form  of  simple 
housekeeping — maintenance  and  building  of 
pUnt,  or  the  hiring  of  the  services  of  artisUc 
InsUtuUons — which  create  very  Uttle  oppor- 
tunity for  interference  in  the  artistic 
management. 

4.  Oovemment  Itself.  In  all  It  does  in  the 
ordinary  pursuit  of  lU  business,  can  take 
care  to  set  an  example  and  to  maintain  the 
highest  standards.  In  what  It  builds,  at  the 
points  where  It  determines  the  shape  of  the 
landscape  as  In  the  planning  of  roads  and 
urban  regions.  It  must  move  with  an  aware- 
ness of  aesthetic  considerations.  In  the  ob- 
jects upon  which  It  sets  lU  mark,  from  the 
poet  box  at  the  comer  to  the  White  House  at 
the  center  of  the  Nation's  life.  It  must  con- 
cern Itself  wtth  excellence. 

"Literature  can  take  care  of  Itself,"  said 
Pitt,  wheo  appealed  to  for  help  on  behalf  of 
one  of  England^  great  authors.  "Yes,"  an- 
swered Robert  Southey.  "It  wlU  take  care  of 
Itself,  and  of  you  too.  If  you  do  not  look  to 
It.- 

Carlyle,  who  records  this  Interchange,  adds 
characteristically  that  of  all  prtesthoeds  and 
governing  classes  now  extant  la  the  world, 
"there  Is  no  daas  oomparable  for  Importance 
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to  the  prlsstlMmd  of  the  Writers  of  Books." 
1^  ask*  the  generalisation  oonvlnclng.  we 
liAVS  to  tnolude  the  eisiqwiesis  and  artists 
laanflsMs. 

<n>  wtaMlih  batween  the  artist  and  society 
the  right  rslatlnashlp — to  avoid  his  salK 
aarvlsBse  yet  to  •anre  his  tavolvsotent  la 
tiM  nslt'^*'  parpijss  tlili  is  one  at  the  great 
and  tiiMillsngIng  tasks  before  our  democracy 
today. 

EXJBC'UTlVi:  FRTVILBOE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previoiis  or- 
der of  the  HouM.  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Foiol  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  speak  on  a  subject  which  for 
several  years  has  been  of  increasingly 
serious  concern  to  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  Chambers  of 
CoDgxtu.  But  then  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  personal  experience  with  this 
issue.  I  refer  to  the  claim  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  right  to  obtain  toformation 
from  the  executive  branch  of  Oovem- 
ment in  the  face  of  a  claim  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  a  right  to  deny  the  informa- 
tion because  of  its  executive  privilege. 

From  Febraury  0  through  Febniary  14 
of  this  year,  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
was  before  the  subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  of 
which  I  am  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. During  the  course  of  our  commit- 
tee's lengthy  interrogation  of  Secretary 
ot  Defense  Robert  &  McNamara  and 
Omeral  Tftjlor,  the  subject  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  of  1961  was  raised.  The 
committee  members  were  concerned 
•bout  the  events  of  that  effort,  for  al- 
though It  took  plaee  2  years  ago  it  is 
still  a  matter  of  considerable  controversy 
and  discussion.  Further,  it  was  felt  that 
a  full  understanding  of  what  happened 
there  would  enable  the  committee  to  bet- 
ter exarciae  its  Judgment  of  the  flnancial 
needs  of  the  military  establishment.  It 
is  our  subcommittee  which  has  original 
eongressiooal  jurisdiction  each  year  of 
the  budget  for  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Because 
of  the  group's  control  over  funds  for  the 
military  and  related  agencies,  it  has 
q)eciflc  concern  with  and  responsibility 
for  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  policies, 
programs,  and  procurements. 

Mr.  McNamara  was  questioned  first, 
but  he  avoided  implication  in  the  prob- 
lem by  stating  that  U.S.  forces  as  such 
were  not  involved  in  the  invasion.  Then 
General  Taylor  was  questioned  on  that 
subject,  first  on  February  7  and  again 
on  the  following  day.  His  knowledge  of 
that  Incident  should  be  just  about  the 
most  complete  in  the  land.  At  the  Presi- 
dent's request  he  directed  a  study  Board 
consisting  of  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
Arlelgh  Burke,  and  former  CIA  Director 
Allen  Dulles.  The  Board  looked  into  all 
phases  of  the  invasion  attempt  and  filed 
a  report  with  the  President.  Our  ques- 
tions were  directed  to  the  information 
which  General  Taylor  was  thus  in  a  po- 
slUon  to  tdl  ns  about  the  invasion 
attempt,  lite  testimony  has  been  pub- 
lished in  censored  form  by  the  subcom- 
Oix s«7 


mittee.  but  I  shall  only  summarize  its 
contents  here. 

First,  public  statements  and  feestimony 
before  us  revealed  that  President  Ken- 
nedy instructed  the  four  members  of  the 
Board  not  to  reveal  their  finrfiny  except 
to  him.  Second.  Admiral  Burke  appar- 
ently followed  these  instructions  and 
did  refuse  to  discuss  it  with  reporters 
from  U.S.  News  k  World  Report.  Third. 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  did 
reveal  part  of  the  findings  in  a  long  in- 
terview published  in  the  same  mag^irirtA 
January  28,  1963,  and  also  to  David 
Kraslow  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  in 
an  interview  published  January  21, 1963. 
Fourth,  General  Taylor  refused  to  dis- 
cuss this  report  or  any  findings  of  the 
study  Board  before  our  committee  and 
claimed  that  his  refusal  was  prompted 
by  President  Kennedy's  order  and  the 
concept  of  executive  privilege. 

Now  it  is  true  that  America  has  heard, 
seen  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  in  the  last  2  years.  This  is 
understandable,  for  it  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate,  embarrassing 
and  shameful  incidents  with  which  our 
country's  name  has  ever  been  connected. 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  it  will  loom 
larger  on  the  landscape  of  history  as  the 
years  pass.  It  seems  that  not  a  month 
goes  by  without  some  new  disclosure  of 
our  Government's  fumbling  role  in  that 
disastrous  operation.  Some  "wise  old 
owls"  have  complained  that  we  Republi- 
cans are  "beating  a  dead  horse"  by  our 
references  to  that  occasion.  To  that  I 
simply  reply  that  in  our  subcommittee  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  part  of  the  Job  Con- 
gress is  supposed  to  do — get  the  facts, 
study  them  and  then  pass  the  laws  and 
appropriate  the  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  Government. 

Why  has  General  Taylor  refused  to 
reveal  his  knowledge  of  this  incident? 
Certainly  not  for  security  reasons.  I 
asked  him: 

How  would  it  endanger  the  security  of  the 
United  States  (to  discuss  the  Bays  of  Pigs)  ? 

He  answered: 

I  think  It  would  result  In  another  highly 
controversial,  divisive  public  disctisslon 
among  branches  of  our  Oovemment  which 
would  be  damaging  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Now  I  ask  you  gentlemen.  Is  Congress 
to  be  denied  this  information  because 
to  reveal  it  would  stimulate  controversy? 
What  General  Taylor  has  said,  in  effect, 
is  that  he  won't  tell  us  the  facts  because 
the  President  told  him  not  to,  because 
the  public  should  forget  it  ever  hap- 
pened, and  because  the  administration 
might  be  embarrassed  if  the  truth  were 
known. 

So  General  Taylor  does  not  claim  that 
the  national  security  is  at  stake.  But 
even  if  it  were,  even  if  intelligence  mat- 
ters were  involved,  this  would  not  justify 
refusal  to  tell  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee the  full  facts  as  collected  and 
digested  by  this  high-level  committee 
of  four  appointed  by  the  President.  All 
of  us  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  are  fully  cleared  for  ac- 
cess to  this  sort  of  information.  We 
handle  state  secrets  regularly.  We  see 
to  it  that  these  secrets  are  kept  on  a 
classified  basis.    Only  those  Members  of 


Congress  with  a  demonstrated  "need  to 
know  "  have  access  to  this  «»f/>p»i«^<^Ti 

I  am  astounded  that  General  T^lor 
should  offer  a«  grounds  for  hU  refusal 
to  testify  on  that  matter  the  possibility 
that  controversy  might  result.  Surely 
he  and  President  Kennedy  are  not  so 
abort  on  memory  that  they  forget  their 
own  separate  and  consistent  challenges 
of  Eisenhower  policies,  attitudes,  and  de- 
cisions in  military  and  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  controversy  their  remarks  gen- 
erated. 

To  date,  then,  this  subcommittee  has 
access  to  only  part  of  the  story  of  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion— the  part  which 
Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  man- 
aged to  give  a  newspaper  reporter  and 
a  news  magazine.  The  information  in 
that  article  is  the  si4>ject  of  legitimate 
criticism  and  controversy.  In  our  efforts 
to  resolve  some  of  that  controversy,  the 
subcommittee  is  l>locked  by  a  decision  of 
the  immediate  superior  and  older 
brother  of  the  very  source  of  the  con- 
troversial material. 

The  facts  at  issue  are  past  happen- 
ings; events  of  hist<»y;  thbogs  over  and 
done  with.  Supposedly,  they  have  been 
carefully  reviewed  and  analysed.  What 
better  time  is  there  for  Congress  to  in- 
vestigate this  subject  and  obtain  this 
information? 

I  would  remind  the  House  of  a  com- 
mendable statement  made  by  Presid^it 
Kennedy  in  this  Chamber  on  January 
29,  1961: 

For  my  part  I  shaU  withhold  from  neither 
the  Congress,  nor  the  peofiie.  any  fact  or 
report,  past,  present,  or  future,  which  is 
necessary  for  an  informed  judgment  of  our 
conduct  and  hazards. 

My  personal  experience  wHh  General 
Taylor  on  the  subject  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
leads  me  to  the  ooneluaion  that  these 
carefully  selected  and  beautlfiUly  spoken 
words  are  wholly  meaningless. 

This  brings  me  to  some  basic  ques- 
tions which  have  troubled  me  a  good  deal 
lately.  Can  Congress  panit  this  Und 
of  refusal  to  go  unchallenged?  What 
can  we  do?    What  should  we  do? 

Please  believe  this  next  stat^noit.  We 
must  keep  this  whole  discussion  on  a 
nonpartisan  leveL  Certainly  there  are 
partisan  possibilities  in  my  questions  of 
General  Taylor.  His  answers.  If  given, 
might  have  publicised  the  Inability  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  to  conduct 
a  well  Integrated  military  effort  or  some 
such  finding  which  the  Republicans 
would  enjoy  exposing.  But  the  basic  is- 
sue of  congressional  access  to  executive 
information  is  far  more  important  than 
fanning  partisan  flames. 

I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  im- 
portant work  in  this  field  done  by  the 
very  able  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy],  and  his  fellow  Democrats,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Moss], 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  MoNAGAM],  as  weU  as  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Meaoer],  to  underscore 
the  nonpartisan  nature  of  this  issue. 

We  all  know  that  this  problem  has 
come  up  In  various  guises  many  times 
over  the  years.  It  has  cut  back  and  f  orUi ' 
across  party  lines.  Tliere  even  are  ex- 
amples of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans who  argued  on  one  side  of  the 
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inoe  when  they  served  to  Congress  and 
on  the  other  side  when  they  served  to 
the  executive  branch. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  review  the 
legal  problems  and  precedents  tovolved 
to  this  concept  of  executive  privilege. 
I  decltoe  to  refer  to  It  as  a  doctrine.  One 
man's  doctrtoe  Is  another  man's  myth. 
Sxifflce  It  to  say  that  the  traditional  argu- 
ments seek  to  answer  this  question:  who 
has  the  authority — the  Congress  or  the 
Executive — to  decide  what  information 
must  be  given  to  Congress  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  investigations? 

Unfortunately,  the  Constitution  is  si- 
lent on  this  problem.  Proponents  of  the 
privilege  say  the  constitutional  concept 
of  separation  of  powers  extends  to  al- 
low the  Executive  to  do  as  he  likes  with 
his  Information.  But  at  the  Mune  time, 
the  Constitution's  system  of  checks  and 
balances  provides  for  certain  overlap- 
ping of  powers.  Examples  of  such  ex- 
ceptions to  the  separation-of -powers  idea 
are  the  Senate's  authority  to  pass  on 
treaty  agreements  and  the  President's 
veto  power.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  Con- 
stitution about  any  Executive  right  to 
keep  Congress  to  the  dark,  and  I  seriously 
doubt  that  this  was  the  totention  of  the 
framers. 

If  it  were  their  totention,  the  Con- 
stitution would  have  given  the  executive 
branch  the  power  to  write  its  own  record 
of  the  facts  on  any  given  issue.    That 
power,  the  power  to  collect  facts  from 
many  witnesses,  challenge  the  accuracy 
of  those  facts  and  analyze  their  Impor- 
tance-T-that  power  belongs  to  Congress. 
In  the   courtroom,  there   are  several 
recognized  types  of  "privilege."    These 
are  the  privileged  relationship  between 
the  lawyer  and  his  client,  that  between 
a  priest  and  parishioner  and  that  be- 
tween a  husband  and  wife.   But  I  submit 
that  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  enjoys  no  such  privileged  relation- 
ship with  the  pe(H>le  of  our  country  or 
their  r^resentatives  to  Congress.     The 
Executive  exists  to  serve  the  people  by 
administering  laws  and  the  Congress  ex- 
ists to  legislate  to  the  best  toterests  of 
the  people.    To  matatato  that  the  execu- 
tive has  the  right  to  keep  to  itself  infor- 
matton  spedflcally  sought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    very    people    the 
Executive   is   supposed    to    serve   is    to 
espouse  some  power  akto  to  the  divtoe 
right  of  kings. 

Further,  no  court  has  ever  been  faced 
with  the  issue,  and  until  it  is  the  debate 
will  likely  continue. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  could  not 
force  such  a  case.  The  House  has.  to 
fact,  two  paths  open  to  it  if  it  should 
choose  to  force  General  Taylor  to  pro- 
vide the  re<iuested  information  on  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  tovestigation.  First,  the 
committee  could  sponsiM;^  House  reso- 
lution citing  the  general  m^  contempt  of 
Congress  and  presenttog  the  case  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  admission  to  a 
grand  jury  and  subsequent  plt>secutlon. 
Obviously  to  the  present  circumstaiices 
it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  put  the 
case  to  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL  Even  under  ideal  circumstances, 
any  Attorney  General  would  tend  to  re- 
flect the  attitude  of  his  own  boss  to 
handltog  any  executive  privilege  case. 
Second,  we  could  call  the  general  to  the 


floor  of  the  House,  and.  if  he  still  falls 
to  answer  the  questions,  find  him  in  con- 
tempt. He  then  would  be  placed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and 
jailed,  presumably  to  the  end  of  the  con- 
gressional session. 

I  do  not  suggest  either  coin-se  of  action 
for  two  reasons.  First,  such  direct  and 
highly  charged  confrontations  probably 
would  produce  more  heat  than  light. 
The  mutual  confidence  and  rapport 
which  exists  between  the  two  branches 
could  be  damaged  beyond  immediate  re- 
pair. We  must  have  this  rapport 
among  all  three  branches  to  properly 
govern  our  land.  Second,  I  do  not  sug- 
gest either  type  of  confrontation  because 
I  have  doubts  that  Oils  particular  toci- 
dent  presents  a  classic  enough  case  to 
Justify  formal  action  to  either  of  the 
two  legal  arenas  previously  mentioned. 
General  Taylor's  refusal  has  not  stopped 
the  defense  subcommittee  to  its  tracks, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  hidden  to- 
formatlon  would  be  of  significant  value 
in  performing  ovu-  subcommittee's  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  see  how  any  com- 
mittee could  recommend  a  specific  sum 
for  the  military  or  totelllgence  opera- 
tions of  our  Government  without  know- 
ing how  well  the  previous  appropriation 
has  been  spent.  It  might  waste  the  tax- 
payers' money  by  appropriating  too 
much,  or  jeopardize  oiu-  security  by  be- 
ing too  stingy.  Surely  as  we  face  the 
challenge  of  a  new  era  to  Latto  America, 
the  Congress  has  the  high  responsibility 
of  instuing  military  and  totelllgence 
capabilities  which  are  able  to  cope  with 
such  problems  as  have  already  arisen 
and  may  confront  us  agato. 

However,  there  is  a  fine  disttoction  be- 
tween preventing  the  committee  from 
fxmctiontog    and    preventing    it    from 
fimctiontog  as  well  as  possible.    And  it 
is  such  disttoctions  which  have  a  way  of 
becomtog  all  important  to  the  courtroom. 
What  I  do  suggest  is  that  tfads  incident 
be   remembered   as  another  to   a   long 
series  of  executive  department  claims  of 
special  privilege.     In  a  frightening  pro- 
portion of  these  cases,  the  claim  was 
made  to  cover  up  dishonesty,  stupidity, 
and  failiu^  of  all  ktods.    We  have  only 
to  recall  that  the  Teapot  Dome  of  Har- 
ding's administration,  the  tax  scandals  in 
Mr.  Tniman's.  and  the  Laos  foreign  aid 
mess  to  the  last  administration  all  were 
initially  covered  up  by  the  "executive 
privilege"    blanket.     There    have    been 
many  more  instances.    You  all  have  seen 
that  pattern  develop.    First  the  sugges- 
tion of  wrongdotog  Is  made.    Congress 
demands  the  records.     The  people  down- 
town to  the  ivory  tower  of  the  executive 
branch  stall  and  say  the  tovestigation  is 
silly.    Then  they  simply  refuse  to  give 
the  information.     Something  eventually 
leaks  out  and  the  scandal  spills  over  for 
aU  the  world  to  see.     Then  someone  re- 
signs and  his  resignation  is  accepted  with 
regret    Congress  cannot  help  but  con- 
clude that  executive  privilege  is  most 
often  used  in  opposition  to  the  public  in- 
terest. 

My  fear  is  that  there  may  be  far  more 
trouble  if  we  permit  this  concept  to  take 
deep  root.  The  key  idea  is  that  while 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive certainly  must  be  separated,  so  must 
the  traditional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
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ances  have  real  meaning.  The  InveM. 
gatory  power  of  Congress  is  well  founded 
in  law  and  so  basic  to  Its  legislative  fuj^. 
tion  that  without  freedom  to  tovestlgi^ 
thoroughly  Congress  can  have  no  etlu. 
tive  check  on  the  executive  branch.  ^ 
should  be  superfluous  to  say  that  wlthott 
adequate  information  no  tovestigatloi 
can  succeed. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Government  Operatloi* 
through  its  Subcommittee  on  PoreJii^ 
Operation  and  Government  Inf  ormatioB 
give  priority  consideration  to  this  wS 
lem  of  executive  privilege  and  offer  pn>. 
posals  to  resolve  this  dilemma.  It  may 
be  possible,  for  example,  for  CongrcM  te 
ftod  another  way  to  bring  the  matter  to 
coiu^  without  going  through  the  Attor- 
ney  General  This  would  serve  fo 
prompt  meaningful  debate  on  an  to- 
sue  now  hopelessly  fogged  in  by  Exee«> 
tive  Jealousy  and  congressional  pride. 

I  wotild  also  alert  the  entire  member^ 
ship  of  this  House  to  the  existence  of  tl^ 
critical  problem  and  warn  you  that  ncmt 
of  yoiu*  committees  would  be  loamune  ts 
the  stifling  influence  of  executive  prlv. 
ilege  if  the  President  found  it  expedieot 
to  Invoke  It  tomorrow.  This  affects  m 
all  as  Members  of  the  House,  aitf 
through  us  It  affects  aU  America.  Wt 
cannot  abide  its  existence  one  whit  long, 
er  than  necessary. 

Whenever  the  concept  of  executive 
privilege  is  disciissed,  special  emphaib 
is  given  the  fact  that  It  has  been  so  tra- 
ditional  a  problem  that  even  President 
Washington  faced  it.  First,  may  I  insist 
that  the  passage  of  time  has  no  bearlnc 
whatsoever  on  the  legality  of  this  ooo> 
cept.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  an  idea 
has  been  thought  acceptable  by  some  for 
170  years  is  probably  a  very  good  argu- 
ment for  challenging  its  validity  today. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  striklnt 
parallel  between  the  incident  which 
spawned  the  problem  in  Washington^ 
time  and  the  one  which  prompts  my  com- 
ments today. 

In  1791.  President  Washington  sent 
MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair  into  the  mid- 
western  wilderness  to  stop  a  series  of 
Indian  raids  along  the  Ohio-Indiana 
border.  On  November  3  of  that  jrear. 
General  St.  Clair's  troops  were  surprised 
by  the  Indians  and  nearly  half  of  the 
1.400  soldiers  were  wiped  out.  It  wai 
one  of  the  worst  military  fiascoes  in  our 
country's  history.  The  next  spring  Con- 
gress appointed  a  special  conunittee  to 
investigate  the  facts  and  in  the  process 
demanded  all  relevant  papers  and  re- 
ports from  the  executive  branch. 

President  Washington  and  his  Cabinet 
mulled  the  problem  over  for  several 
days,  completely  aware  of  the  Important 
precedent  they  were  setting.  As  it  turned 
out.  President  Washington  agreed  that 
there  was  not  one  report  or  paper  which 
could  not  be  produced  for  the  examina- 
tion of  Congress  and.  in  fact,  they  were 
produced.  The  resxilts?  The  Congress 
learned  that  mismanagement  and  a  lack 
of  supplies  were  the  largest  factors  in 
the  defeat. 

The  St.  Clair  defeat  bears  relaUon 
to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  defeat  to  that  our 
Govenunent  suffered  a  badly  damag- 
ing blow  to  both  cases.  Both  cases  to- 
volved   serious    mismanagement.     Both 


cost  Amerifcan  Uvea.  Both  were  events 
In  hisUmr  that  ware  «v«r  and  done  with 
and  jMWtlgated  by  the  Bsaouttiw  by 
the  ttme  tha  Coaasnaa  began  Urn  Inquiiy. 
The  difference.  aiVMureiitty.  U  that  while 
Washington  was  willing  to  bart  the  rec- 
onla  e»  that  errora  eould  be  corrected 
bofora  they  were  repeated.  President 
Kennedy  is  not  willing  to  foUow  that 
example. 

To  conclude.  let  me  stress  that  while 
we  must  always  protect  the  general  pub- 
lic's right  to  fun  toformatlon,  the  basic 
tMue  here  Is  full  dlaoloeure  to  Congress — 
to  that  same  txoap  of  CongreaBnen  who 
regularly  review  issues  of  the  most  sen- 
sitive national  Interest  and  make  deci- 
sions to  behalf  of  the  pubUo. 

Let  me  urge  you  all  to  think  of  this 
not  to  terms  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  tovasion 
or  to  terms  of  a  nUnority  Congressnuui 
who  objects  to  actions  of  a  President  of 
the  opposite  party.  This  is  a  critical 
problem  of  vast  scope.  It  would  exist 
even  If  we  had  only  one  Congressman 
pf  viny  all  the  law  for  a  one-man  exec- 
utive branch.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
legislative  challenges  of  our  time  and 
we  must  either  face  it  or  accept  the  cer- 
tatoty  of  conttoued  assaults  upon  Con- 
gress' right  to  know. 

Mr.  MEADfER.  Mr.  8j>eaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  B4EADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  per- 
mit me  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fokd]  for 
having  caUed  attention  to  tbia  very  Im- 
portant and  basic  problem  facing  Con- 
gresB  to  its  relations  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  I  think  the 
gentleman's  statement  Is  an  excellent 
one. 

I  want  also  to  refer  to  the  suggestion 
whch  has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
that  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
enmient  Information  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  oa  Government 
Operations  undertake  an  toqulry  with 
re^?ect  to  the  exercise  of  exeetitlve  priv- 
ilege. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  the  ranking 
mtoority  member  on  that  subcommittee 
and  also  on  that  suboommltte  on  the  mi- 
nority side  la  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tork  [Mr.  Rami  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [tir.  Ourrail.  While  the  gen- 
tleman from  Canfomla  [Mr.  Moss]  Is  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  HAxmrl,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Moma- 
ourl.  the  gentleman  from  Wlsoonsto  [Mr. 
Riussl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Rorida 
[Mr.  FascxllI  form  the  remainder  of  the 
majority  side  of  that  committee. 

Naturally,  the  committee  wlU  conduct 
InqulrieB  toto  government  toformatkm 
practices  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  also  that  the  gen - 
tlqnan  from  Bfichlgan  [Mr.  Foao]  in- 
ferred to  the  Inherent  contempt  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Un- 
fortunately, m  my  opinion  we  have  to 
the  past  90  years  or  so  relied  more  upon 
section  109  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and 
have  had  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
effect  enforce  our  powers  by  using  that 
criminal  statute  rather  than  using  our 
contempt  powers  ourselves. 


In  fact,  the  last  case — and  I  think  it 
might  be  interesting  to  light  of  the  gen- 
tleman's rtlenuslnn  to  have  this  refer- 
ence to  the  Raooao — the  last  case  was 
the  case  of  Jvraev  v.  MwCrackex,  294 
U.S.  12&.  That  was  decided  February 
i.  1835.  and  that  Is  the  last  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  that  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  sought  to 
enforce  obedience  to  its  orders,  subpenas, 
by  using  its  own  contempt  power. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  if  we  would 
exercise  the  contempt  powers.  It  would 
be  a  confrontation  with  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  would 
be  the  exercise  of  our  power  to  its  full 
limit  and  might  strain  the  equilibrium 
between  the  three  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  must  of  necessity,  in  view 
of  their  autonomy,  get  along  with  each 
other,  rather  than  each  pushing  its  pow- 
er to  the  limit. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  while  there  is 
no  case  of  the  exercise  of  the  tovesUga- 
tive  authority  of  the  Congress  against 
an  oOcial  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Goremment,  there  is  ample  author- 
ity for  the  congressional  subpena  to 
reach  the  records  of  private  citizens.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  that  should 
be  a  precedent  for  the  command  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  addressed  to 
an  official  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
GovemmMit  to  produce  records  regard- 
ing the  expenditure  of  public  funds  or 
the  discharge  of  public  authority,  be- 
cause he  acts  as  a  steward  or  a  trustee. 
And  certainly  if  we  can  reach  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  our  citizens  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  ofOcial  lives  of  our 
putiUc  ofBciala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentlenum 
has  contributed,  and  I  hope  will  con- 
tribute to  the  future,  to  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  a  very  important  power  of  the 
legislative  body.  It  camiot  act  totelU- 
gently  unless  it  has  the  facta  and  all  the 
facts.  That  is  what  is  basic.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  a  way  can  be  found  to 
get  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govwn- 
ment  to  cooperate  without  pushing 
Congress  to  the  ultimate  limit  of  its 
power. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  his  ta- 
lightening  and  helpful  comments.  Since 
this  was  my  flrst  personal  experience 
with  this  problem  I  must  confess  that 
I  did  not  really  appreciate  the  full  Unpli- 
cations  and  ramifications  of  the  refusal 
of  a  nfvember  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  to  testify  before  a 
committee. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toc^ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
flrst  I  should  like  to  coaapllment  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  hia  en- 
lightening, forthright,  and  nonpartisan 
statement  here  today.  It  strikes  me  as 
important  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  to  the  relations  between  the  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Government, 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Congress. 

Beyond  compUmenttog  the  gentleman 
from  lAiehigan,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
it  is  my  purpose  here  today  not  to  ques- 
tion proper  prerogatives  of  the  Executive 


versus  the  Congress  to  matters  of  Exe- 
cutive privilege,  but  I  do  bdieve  none- 
theleas  that  the  Executive  privilege  like 
aU  privileges  can  go  too  far.  And  here  I 
think  the  distinguished  gentteman  from 
Michigan  has  pototed  out  clearly  the 
situation  to  his  reference  to  General 
Taylor's  testimony.  The  general  re- 
sponded that  he  could  not  supply  the 
necessary  information  to  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  because  it  would  be  con- 
troversial and  would  contribute  to 
divisive  public  diecussion. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  legit- 
imate reason. 

Second,  I  think  the  President  has 
made  clear  to  Vtie  statement  the  gentle- 
man from  Bflchlgan  reported  that  he 
has  believed  to  the  past  and  I  am  sure 
does  for  the  future,  and  I  quote: 

For  my  part.  I  sbaU  withhold  trosi.  iMlther 
the  CongrcM.  nor  the  people,  any  fact  or 
report,  past,  present,  or  future,  which  Is  nec- 
essary foe  an  informed  judgment  ot  oat  con- 
dtict  and  our  hazards. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  am  delighted 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan has  suggested  that  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Conunittee,  and  speclflcaUy 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Oovemment 
Information  Subcommittees,  should  look 
Into  this.  I  think  it  la  a  matter  that 
clearly  concerns  the  future  role  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  coordinate  responsi- 
bility. I  beUeve  deeply  that  the  right 
of  the  Congress,  that  is  to  say.  the  right 
of  the  people,  to  know  essential  facts 
must  be  matotained.  must  be  clear,  and 
that  the  Executive  must  never  under 
any  circumstances  preclude  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  know  the 
facts.  Executive  privilege  should  not  be 
a  cloak  for  any  area  of  mismanagement 
or  inefflciency.  The  Congresa*  right  to 
know  must  be  matotatoed. 

May  I  agato  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  frwn  M'tfJiigan 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MxAoaa,  Mr.  Foao  was  given  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional  mto- 
utea.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  commend  my  ooUeague 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foro]  on  the  ex- 
cellent and  outstanding  statfltnent  be  has 
made  here  today  on  executive  privilege. 
I  think  it  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  all  Members  of  the 
House  but  of  all  Americana.  I,  too,  am 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  which  the  ranking 
member  is  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
[Mr.  Foao] . 

When  General  Taylor  testified  before 
our  committee  I  waa  shocked  and 
amazed  to  see  his  attitude  ^i^ien  he  re- 
fused to  answer  a  simple  and  forthright 
question  about  the  IbKy  ot  Pigs  fiasco. 
I  aslced  him  if  he  thought  any  violation  of 
security  woiid  be  tovohred  at  this  late 
date  Iqr  disclosing  what  happened  at  the 
Bay  of  Pi^.    He  merely  answered   it 
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would  be  unf  ortimate  to  open  up  the  ease 
•t  tbis  tune. 

I  sbonld  like  to  point  o\it  to  the  Hotim 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  I 
Introduced  a  Joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  full  InvestlgaUoo  of  what  happened  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  I  also  can  to  the  atten- 
Uon  of  the  House  that  the  leadership  has 
not  aeen  fit  to  give  this  resolution  any  at- 
tention to  date. 
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AliLENTOWN,  PA.:  AN  ALL 
AMERICA  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
LoovATX) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  tram  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cuktin]  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  CUHTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Allentown.  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  our  Eighth  Pennsylvania 
Congressional  District,  has  Just  been 
named  an  All  America  City  by  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  Look  maga- 
zine. Ten'  other  outstanding  cities 
throughout  our  Nation  have  received  the 
same  distinctive  honor. 

It  Is  fitting  that  Allentown  should  be 
accorded  this  coveted  award  Just  a  few 
short   months    after    conclusion    of    a 
memorable  series  of  significant  events 
that  marked  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
foimdlng  of  the  city  in  1762  by  Judge 
Winiam  Allen.   It  comes  as  a  most  satis- 
fying cUmax  to  a  wonderful  bicentennial 
observance. 
I        Today,  on  the  main  street  of  Allen- 
town. a  visitor  to  the  city  will  see  flying 
proudly  In  the  breeze  the  red.  white,  and 
blue  banner  that  Is  emblematic  of  the 
All  America  City  Award.    Hundreds  of 
these  flags  grace  our  distinctive  flower- 
ing light  standards  on  Hamilton  Street, 
the  main  thoroughfare  of  Allentown's 
central  business  section.    And  near  the 
foot  of  Hamilton  Street,  close  to  the  site 
of  Lehigh  County's  now-abuildlng  new 
courthouse  overlooking  an  area  about  to 
be  transformed  by  arban  renewal  into  an 
attractive  complex  of  modem  dwelling 
tmits,  is  a  larger  flag.     This  flag  was 
raised  in  a  public  ceremony  in  front  of 
the  courthouse  at  noon  Monday.  April  1. 
Allentown's  entry,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Allentown  Chamber  of  Com- 
mnce.  was  based  q)eciflcally  on  four 
phases   of   commimlty    betterment — its 
historic  renaissance,  economic  advance- 
ment, dvlc  development,   and  cultural 
achievement. 

All  four  of  these  attributes  were  noted 
In  the  woftk  of  eight  specific  agenctes 
whose  contributions  to  civic  betterment 
had  been  cited  in  the  chamber's  entry. 

These  participating  agencies  are: 
YMCA,  YWCA,  Allentown  Art  Museum. 
Trout  Hall,  the  Library  Bell  Shrine,  the 
Industrial  Development  Corp.  of  Lehigh 
County,  the  Allentown  Redevelopment 
Authority,  the  County  of  Lehigh,  and 
the  city  of  Allentown. 

While  these  were  listed  as  the  most 
significant  for  their  contributions  during 
the  past  year— the  basts  for  the  Judging 
of  the  awards — ^the  presentation  made 
by  the  chamber  directed  the  award 
Jury's  attention  to  other  noteworthy  or- 
ganizations and  activities  of  the  city 
over  past  years. 


Included  among  these  was  the  work 
of  the  chamber  Itself,  the  activities  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Bar  Association.  Park  k 
Shop,  the  Allentown  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, the  Civic  Little  Theater.  Operation 
Help,  the  Jewish  Commimlty  Center,  and 
the  creation  of  the  Allentown  Catholic 
Diocese  imder  Bishop  Joaepb  McShea. 

All  of  these,  it  was  polxited  out.  re- 
flected the  spirit  of  the  colbmunity.  Its 
striving  for  cultural  eminence^  its  fight 
to  continue  as  a  city  with  sound  econom- 
ic assets,  a  community  with  a  heart,  and 
a  soul  firmly  rooted  in  a  rich  heritage. 

The  ofllcial  presentation  advancing  the 
city's  eligibility  for  the  award  noted: 

Our  oommunlty  ham  been  beaet  by  all  the 
typical  problema  facing  an  American  city  of 
today.  But  with  marked  citizen  participa- 
tion we  have  effected  a  year  of  progress  with- 
out paraUel  In  Allentar-n's  hlatory. 
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It  was  also  noted  m  this: 

We  believe  the  activities  recorded  here  are 
indicative  of  the  initiative  and  Industry  that 
have  marked  the  dtiwnry  of  Allentown  «^nce 
early  colonial  beginnings.  We  are  oonlldent 
that  our  ability  to  work  in  a  great  team 
effort  will  enable  the  residents  of  Allentown 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

The  individuals  listed  as  the  most  ac- 
tive leaders  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  winning  efforts  were  listed  in  the 
presentation  according  to  category. 

The  four  leaders  listed  for  historic  ac- 
tivities are  Dr.  Morgan  D.  Person,  Louis 
E.  Dieruff.  Melville  J.  Boyer,  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Leh.  f 

In  the  cultural  field  the  leaders  were 
Attorney  William  B.  Bute,  Donald  P. 
Miller,  Austin  Gavin,  and  Mrs.  John  S. 
Cartwright. 

Leaders  in  the  economic  category  were 
listed  as  I.  C.  Outman.  Clarence  A. 
Reichard.  and  Ralph  C.  Swarts. 

Civic  leaders  were  listed  as  Edmund  F. 
Corkery.  Mayor  John  T.  Oroes,  and  Earl 
S.  Kester. 

Allentown's  bid  for  the  All  America 
City  citation  was  made  by  Mr.  Reichard. 
then  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, and  W.  Reese  Super,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  chamber.  They 
appeared  before  the  12-member  panel  of 
Judges  in  Washington.  D.C..  on  Novem- 
ber 16. 

Among  the  outstanding  civic  achieve- 
ments that  were  weighed  by  the  Jury  in 
making  this  award  to  Allentown  were 
the  btiilding  of  the  new  Liberty  Bell 
Shrine,  which  houses  a  replica  of  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  in  the  basement  of  Zion  United 
Church  of  Christ  In  the  original  spot 
where  the  bell  was  hidden  during  the 
Revolutionary  War;  the  huge  center-city 
rejuvenation  centered  on  the  Fourth 
Street  urban  renewal  project,  which  will 
soon  bring  into  being  an  Imposing  civic 
center  that  includes  a  new  city  hall  and 
county  courthouse:  the  reopening  of 
Trout  HaU.  a  colonial  structure  built 
originally  by  the  city's  founder,  wmiam 
Allen;  the  national  recognition  of  the 
Allentown  Art  Museum;  the  completion 
of  a  $1.5  million  new  home  for  the  Allen- 
town YMCA  and  YWCA;  the  yeoman 
work  of  the  Industrial  Development 
Corp.  of  Lehigh  County,  which  last  year 
alone  provided  sites  for  16  new  com- 


panies Involved  In  new  locations  or  «t. 
pansions,  with  1.000  Job  potentials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  Membm 
of  this  House  Join  with  me  in  salutlM 
Allentown— a  city  that  taaa  not  onlii 
rich  heritage  of  history  as  the  refuge  fcr 
the  Liberty  Bell  in  the  daric,  troublii 
days  of  our  Nation,  but  a  city  that  nrMii 
two  centuries  later  Is  a  vibrant.  lOiit 
community  that  looks  to  the  future  wUk 
confidence. 
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PORUM  ON  NA'nONAL  SBCtlRTTT 
AND  DISARMAMENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Houae.  the  Kentl». 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rtak]  is  !««. 
ognlzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
it  has  long  been  my  belief  that  a  Reine.' 
sentative  has  a  responsibility  to  enoour. 
age  the  discussion  of  substantive  issues 
by  his  constituents.  Democracy  depentb 
upon  citizen  participation.  In  our  mam 
society  we  must  find  the  means  for  tin 
individual  citizen  to  participate  in  and 
to  more  closely  control  his  communitj 
and  his  government. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress,  to- 
gether with  the  Reform  Democratle 
Clubs  of  Manhattan's  Weet  Side.  I  have 
sponsored  an  annual  aU-day  community 
conference.  The  nonpartisan  confer- 
ences permit  a  sharing  of  knowledge  and 
Ideas  on  the  problems  facing  a  troubled 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9.  1963,  wt 
s]x>nsored  our  third  annual  all -day  con- 
ference. This  year  the  fonim  was  con- 
cerned with  the  issues  of  national  secu- 
rity and  disarmament.  More  than  1,006 
interested  citizens  attended  the  forum  at 
Riverside  Church.  The  enthusiastic  re- 
sponae  and  great  interest  indicate  a  deep 
desire  of  our  citizens  to  be  informed  oo 
the  vital  questions  of  our  times.  This 
kind  of  public  discussion,  open  to  every- 
one, can  do  a  great  deal  to  invigorate  the 
whole  political  life  of  our  country.  The 
public  cares:  it  wants  to  know.  Our  an- 
nual community  conferences  are  one  at- 
tempt to  bring  closer  together  the  citizen, 
the  experts  from  our  government,  our 
universities,  our  research,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations and  the  issues.  We  hope  this 
will  engender  greater  citizen  participa- 
tion and  control  of  political  parties,  pub- 
lic ofllcials.  and  government 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  Indebted  to  Ar- 
thur M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  "pfrlal  Ai^t^«t^\nt 
to  the  President:  Herman  Kahn,  di- 
rector of  the  Hudson  Institute:  and  Ar- 
thur Waskow,  senior  staff  member  of  the 
Peace  Research  Institute,  who  partici- 
pated in  the  plenary  session,  and  the  ex- 
perts on  the  six  panels  for  their  enlight- 
ening contributions  to  this  democratic 
dialog. 

The  participating  clubs  were:  Inde- 
pendent Democrats  of  Inwood,  Heights 
Reform  Democrats,  Fort  Washlngton- 
Manhattanville  Reform  Democrats,  New 
Colonial  Reform  Democratic  Club,  the 
Riverside  Democrats.  FDR-Woodrow 
Wilson  Democrats,  West  Side  Demo- 
cratic Club,  Reform  Independent  Demo- 
crats, JJ'.K.-Mldtown  Democrats,  and 
the  New  Chelsea  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Hermlne  Brucker.  the  forum  chair- 


xntn,  whose  magnificent  efforts,  along 
with  the  efforts  of  all  thoaa  who  worked 
so  hard  with  her.  made  the  oonferenoe 
such  a  stiocesB.  Danld  J.  Ndaon.  the 
forum  cochalrman;  and  the  panel  chair- 
men, Carol  Chauls.  Robert  Clampitt. 
EUoor  Flnkelsteln.  Bmll  Schattner,  and 
Joseph  Sugarman.  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  program.  I  also  want  to 
t^^nk  Sara  Silon.  reception  chairman; 
Barbara  Jeffers,  club  coordinator;  Rob- 
ert V.  Engle,  program  design  chairman; 
and  Eileen  Lottman  and  Carmen  Perti- 
erra.  publicity  oochairmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  ideas  adopt- 
ed for  the  1963  conferotce  were  inno- 
vated by  the  late  Gertrude  Miller,  chair- 
man of,  the  1963  Fonun  on  Foreign 
Policy,  who  symbolized  the  volunteer  in 
politics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Rzcoso  an  article  by  Jack  New- 
fleld,  editor  of  the  West  Side  News,  which 
appeared  in  that  paper  on  March  14, 
1963.  and  described  the  conference: 

The  Ideal  of  the  amateur  Democrat  was 
honored  last  Saturday,  as  a  capacity  au- 
dlsnce  Jammed  the  Riverside  Church  for 
the  plenary  session  of  an  all-day  conference 
on  naUonsl  sfcwlty  and  dlsamuunent.  spon- 
sored by  Congressman  Woxiam  F.  Rtak  and 
the  reform  Democratic  Clubs  of  the  West 
Side. 

With  amateur  Democrats,  students,  house- 
wives, and  clean-shaven  peace  activists  filling 
every  cranny  of  the  marble  assembly  hall, 
Representative  Rtak  opened  the  plenary  ses- 
sloo  with  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the  ama- 
teur in  poUtlcs. 

"Mass  society,  mass  media,  giant  corpora- 
tions, even  our  two-party  system,"  he  said, 
"at  times  seem  to  negate  the  individual  •  •  • 
If  this  kind  of  conference  were  held  every, 
where,  the  political  life  of  this  country  would 
be  greaUy  invigorated." 

Then  came  Arthtir  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  Pulitzer 
Prise  winner  at  38,  historian,  and  special  as- 
sistant to  President  Kennedy. 

~The  historical  trend  of  the  aoth  century." 
he  began,  "has  been  the  dlsassoclatlon  be- 
tween liberalism  and  the  use  of  force.  The 
great  early  heroes  of  democracy — Garibaldi, 
Bolivar,  Jackson — saw  no  contradiction  be- 
tween democracy  and  force." 

Zeroing  In  on  his  target,  Schlesinger  re- 
caUed,  "After  the  Second  World  War  there 
cmarged  a  new  totalitarianism  and  a  new 
weaponry  that  created  a  cruel  paradox  for 
Democratic  progresatves." 

COOaifCT   ANB   cljuutt 

-^  And  then,  with  his  legendary  cogency  and 
clarity.  Schlesinger  eviscerated  the  straw- 
man  of  unUateral  disarmament.  "UnUateral 
disarmament,"  he  asserted,  "would  very 
likely  prevent  verifiable  disarmament,  the 
only  way  to  force  the  Soviets  to  accept  a 
program  of  International  arms  control,  is  to 
convince  them  we  are  dedicated  to  staying 
In  the  arms  race  as  long  as  they  are. 

"The  better-Red-than-dead  position,  ar- 
gued so  gracefully  by  Stuart  Hughes,  U  sheer 
folly,"  he  added. 

Schlesinger  rounded  out  his  carte  blanche 
defense  of  the  administration's  deterrence 
policy  by  asserting,  "The  argument  that  the 
American  economy  requires  a  oold  war  is 
demonstrably  unconvincing.  The  American 
•conomy  would  survive  disarmament.  Just 
u  It  did  in  l»4S.'' 

The  second  half  of  the  plenary  session  was 
t  debate  between  Herman  Kahn.  the  author 
of  "On  TTiermonuclear  War,"  and  Arthur 
Waskow  of  the  Peace  Research  Institute. 

Waskow.  scholarly  and  detached,  began 
(t&tlng  his  obJecUve:  a  warless  world.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  Schleslnger's  defense  of 
deterrence,  he  said,  "America  has  not  learned 


that  the  more  lioaxbs  there  are  tn  the  world, 
the  more  fear  there  Is  about  vmium  those 
bombs." 


Waskow  cUmsBSd  his  opening  remarks 
with  a  Idea  to  President  Kennedy  to  "start 
dismantling  our  mWtary  superiorly  and 
start  building  poUtleal  victories.  Turn  our 
military  superiority  to  helping  libertarian 
democracies  all  over  the  world." 

Kahn  proved  to  be  not  the  bogeyman  he 
has  been  caricatured  by  the  peace  movement. 
He  did  concede  "New  York  might  be  blown 
up  by  accident.  He  did  seem  to  savor  rolling 
the  numbers,  "30,  30,  60,  mUllon  dead"  off 
his  tongue,  and  he  did  mention  he  was 
reading  the  life  of  Ohenls  Kahn. 

But  essentially  Kahn's  position  was  no  dif- 
ferent than  Schleslnger's.  and  in  fact,  he 
said,  "If  forced  to  choose,  I  would  say  every- 
one Red  rather  than  everyone  dead.  But  I 
would  say  "A  lot  qt  people  dead  rather  than 
a  lot  of  people  Red".  Ask  any  Russian  today 
and  he  will  say  be  preferred  25  million  dead 
to  Hitler. 

His  support  of  deterrence,  however,  was 
less  theoretical  than  the  President's  assist- 
ant "At  least  30  incidents  since  the  Second 
World  War,"  he  said,  "would  have  resulted 
In  the  third  world  war  in  a  less  balance  of 
terror  environment.  Only  nuclear  deter- 
rence can  assiire  the  warless  world  Mr. 
Waskow  dreams  of." 

"I  am  no  apologist  for  the  current  sys- 
tem," concluded  Kahn,  "but  it  is  the  least 
undesirable  of  a  bad  lot." 

LDntTT  AND   BOICBS 

In  his  rebuttal,  Waakow  again  raised  the 
ideal  of  democracy.  "Tou  simply'  cannot 
protect  political  Uberty  in  a  world  that  con- 
tinues to  produce  H-bombe.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons did  not  allow  us  to  advance  political 
liberty  In  Hungary  or  Cuba." 

Kahn's  rejoinder  proved  It  is  not  his  Ideas, 
but  his  choice  of  Images  that  enrages  the 
peace  movement.  "An  8-ton  nuclear  war- 
head, to  me,  means  peace.  Justice,  democracy, 
and  security,"  he  said. 

Schleslnger's  thesis  continued  to  provoke 
refutations  at  an  afternoon  panel  discus- 
sion, billed  as  proepects  for  enforcing  arms 
control. 

Afterward,  as  the  crowd  filed  out,  the  con- 
ference was  certified  an  unqualified  success 
by  aU  parties:  sponsors,  participants,  and 
audience.  It  was.  Indeed,  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  what  the  ideal  of  the  amateur  in 
politics  could  accomplish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
plenary  session  and  the  six  panel  dis- 
cussions, which  was  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Eileen  Lottman,  chairman  of  the  forum 
publicity  committee,  and  Neil  Cowan: 

OvavLow  AiTDnNci  Attkmos  Pokttm  on 
Nationai.  Sscuarrr  and  DisABHAicKirr 

(By  Eileen  fottman  and  Neil  Cowan) 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Kennedy,  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence of  over  1,000  people  at  the  open  forum 
on  lutional  seciirity  and  disarmament,  Sat- 
urday. ICarch  9,  1063,  the  third  aimual  com- 
munity conference  to  be  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman WnuAM  P.  Rtan  and  the  reform 
DemocraUc  clubs  of  Manhattan's  West  Side. 
The  oonferenoe  Included  three  morning 
panel  discussions,  three  afternoon  panda, 
and  a  plenary  session,  all  open,  free  to  the 
pubUc,  which  reeponded  by  flUlng  every  seat 
and  crowding  the  standing  room  at  the  huge 
Riverside  Church  (121st  Street  and  Olars- 
mont  Avenue) . 

The  conference  was  keynoted  by  Oon- 
greesman  Rtan  at  the  plenary  session  when 
he  stated.  "This  conference  was  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  greatest  danger  man  has  ever  faced." 
The  speakers  then  discussed  the  iMues  of 


how  man  mxist  face  the  threat  of  nuclear 
annlhUaticm,  how  to  thwart  it.  and.  in  the 
meantime,  how  to  Uve  with  It. 

After  pointing  out  the  great  pubUc  con- 
cern with  this  problem,  indicated  by  the 
overcapacity  audience.  Congressman  Rtan 
Introduoed  Mr.  Schlesinger. 

Mr.  Schlesinger  traced  the  progressive- 
liberal  view  of  international  politics  from 
the  Founding  Fathers  through  Theodore 
Rooeevelt,  from  Woodrow  Wilson  through 
two  World  Wars.  Concluding  lys  historical 
review,   he   pointed   to   the   parados   facing 

liberals  since  the  end  of  World  War  n a 

desire  for  peace  and  a  desire  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression.  After  discarding  popu- 
lar approaches,  such  as  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  either  the  need  for  peace  or  the 
Communist  threat;  admitting  the  paradox 
but  tnistlng  to  human  ingenuity  to  solve  it; 
cynically  asserting  that  the  paradox  is  nec- 
essary for  the  economy;  or  simply  adhering 
to  one  aide  of  the  paradox  rather  than  the 
other  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  more  Impor- 
tant; Mr.  Schlesinger  posed  his  own  solu- 
tion for  the  achievement  of  disarmament  in 
face  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat. 

Accepting  the  truism  that  total  war  means 
total  destruction.  Mr.  Schlesinger  stated  that 
the  United  States  must  maintain  Its  military 
security  and  and  accept  the  reality  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  When  the  Soviet  Union  is 
convinced  that  the  United  States  will  always 
remain  strong,  the  futlUty  of  T«atn».atr.i.^g 
such  a  balance  of  terror  will  be  clear.  The 
only  reasonable  alternative  then  will  be  dis- 
armament. The  stockplUng  of  these  we^x>ns 
and  the  maintenance  of  such  a  large  defen- 
sive complex  Is  a  tragic  choice,  but  a  choice 
that  we  must  Uve  with  if  we  expect  to  hold 
onto  our  position  as  a  free  n»tlTm. 

Mr.  Arthur  Waskow.  senior  staff  member 
of  the  Peace  Research  Institute  and  author 
of  "The  Limits  of  Defense"  and  coauthor 
with  Stanley  Newman  d  "America  In  Hid- 
ing," spoke  next.  He  views  peace  in  the 
nuclear  age  as  something  which  must  be 
achieved  through  the  United  Nations  or  a 
similar  world  body. 

"HlstoricaUy."  said  Mr.  Waskow,  "the 
United  Statee  has  always  depended  upon 
military  superiority  for  its  national  seeu- 
rlty.     The  advent  at  nuclear  weapons  has 

resulted  in  a  change  In  this  position the 

mcH-e  bombs  we  have,  the  more  we  fear  to 
use  them.  In  the  search  for  military  superi- 
ority we  have  developed  weapons  that  are 
so  destructive  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
they  wlU  ever  be  used.  We  have  become 
froisen  in  a  policy  and  a  political  climate 
which  affords  no  alternative;  the  ratlonaU- 
zatlon  for  our  poeition  is  that  no  real  choice 
exists. 

We  must  now  learn  how  to  carry  out  the 
national  Interest  without  reliance  oo  mili- 
tary strength  and  potent  weapons  systems. 
We  must  establish  a  means  to  protect  our 
boimdarles  and  to  maintain  our  Uberty  and 
power.  We  desire  an  Institution  that  wm 
prevent  rearmament,  but  one  that  wiU  not 
impose  its  values  on  lu.  Tlius,  we  are  seek- 
ing those  avenues  whereby  the  free  world 
Is  expanded  and,  at  the  same  time,  poUtloal 
victories  can  be  won.  This  can  be  achieved 
by  directing  those  resources,  now  part  of 
the  military  establishment,  into  other  areas. 
The  manpower  used  in  the  waging  of  war 
could  be  employed  in  a  great  Peace  Corps 
project.  The  result  of  these  projects  would 
be  the  maintenance  of  tredom  and  power 
by  the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  find  herself  in  a  position  of  either 
matching  the  performance  of  the  United 
States  or  losing  whatever  sphere  of  influ- 
ence she  now  has.  By  taking  such  a  lead, 
Mr.  Waskow  said,  the  United  States  would 
become,  as  Jefferson  phrased  it,  man's  last 
best  hope  on  earth. 

Herman  Kahn.  the  third  speaker  at  the 
plenary  session,  author  of  "On  Thermo- 
nuclear War,"  spoke  in   opposition  to   Mr. 
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Wadcowl  Tlewt.  He  lees  the  problem  aa  ooe 
wliloli  most  tM  eolred  by  wh«t  we  baTe  on 
bjuid.  with  a  mailced  eontract  exlatlng  be- 
tween what  la  most  feasible  and  what  U  most 
deatrable. 

Mr.  Kahn  foresees  a  world  with  three  pos- 
sible shapes  by  the  beginning  of  the  31st 
century.  In  the  first,  the  major  blocs  would 
be  ptAltely  hostile,  but  because  of  a  careful 
definition  of  terms  and  fear  of  ultimate  con- 
■equeoces  the  hostility  will  go  no  farther 
than  minor  incidents. 

The  second  possible  shape,  most  desirable 
but  least  feasible.  In  Mr.  Kahn's  view,  Is  that 
of  a  world  government  formed  as  a  result  of 
either  a  third  world  war  or  some  other  crisis 
that  dissolves  national  sovereignty  and  na- 
tional self-interest  to  a  higher  cause.  This 
BupragOTemment,  a  result  of  external  pres- 
sure^, would  be  forced  upon  nations  by  the 
political  climate  of  the  times.  This  Is  not 
feasible,  for  men  woiild  rather  have  aelf- 
govemment  than  good  government. 

The  third  shape,  the  one  iSr.  Kahn  fore- 
sees as  most  feasible.  If  least  desirable.  Is  a 
continuation  of  present  policy  of  nation- 
states  seeking  world  empires,  maintaining 
the  careful  balance  of  polite  hostility.  There 
would  be  minor  incidents,  Mr.  Kahn  stated, 
but  the  nuclear  weapons  system  Itself  would 
prevent  them  from  turning  Into  m&jor  wars. 

Mr.  Kahn  does  not  beUeve  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  deterrence  and  defense  will 
last  forever.  The  tendency  to  violence  will 
create  erlses,  but  the  final  result  will  prob- 
ably not  be  the  destruction  of  the  major 
powers,  national  self-lntm-est  being  the  de- 
terrent to  national  suicide.  The  answer  to 
the  choice  of  Red  or  deajd  Is  answered  by  Mr. 
Kahn.  The  choice  applied  t^  everyone  Is 
obviously,  "better  Red  than  deed";  however. 
If  the  choice  Is  applied  to  only  a  relative 
few,  nations  would  prefer  to  lose  mlllioDs 
rather  than  give  up  their  own  power  and 
nationality. 

Three  morning  panels  were  held  on  the 
topics:  "History  of  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions," "Economic  Consequences  of  Disarma- 
ment," and  "Social  Values  In  the  Nuclear 
Afs."  The  three  aftemooa  panels  wtn  fo- 
cused on:  "Tlie  Spread  of  Nuclear  Power," 
"Prospects  for  Enforcing  Anns  Obntrol,"  and 
"Ideological  Barriers  to  DUannament." 

The  participants  in  the  panel  discussions 
were  experts  from  government,  tmlversltles, 
reeearch  and  labor  organisations,  and  oom- 
munlcatlons  media.  A  brief  summary  of 
escn  discussion  f  dUowb. 

HISTOKT   or  DISARJCOCXNT   MSCOTUTIONS 

Robert  Matteson,  senior  adviser,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Robert  H.  Cory,  Jr.,  Quaker  program  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Profeeeor  Richard  Swift.  New  York  Univer- 
sity. Department  of  Oovemmcnt  and  Inter- 
national Relations. 

Moderator:  Professor  Abramo  Organskl, 
Brooklyn  College,  Department  of  Political 
Sdenoe. 

Professor  Swift  traced  the^ilstory  of  dis- 
armament negotiations  to  the  first  VM.  dls- 
cuaslona  in  1M«,  divided  at  first  Into  control 
of  atomic  weapons  and  conventional  arms. 
The  large  UJV.  Commission  hxis  sines  been 
spUt  into  several  subcommittees  whose  work 
has  been  truly  fruitful  and  positive.  Pro- 
fessor Swift  discussed  the  Baruch  plan  for  an 
International  authority  to  own  and  control 
atomic  energy,  which  warn  outdated  with  the 
developoMnt  of  the  Soviet  bomb  in  1940. 
When  monopoly  no  longer  existed,  a  check 
system  needed  to  be  developed  on  the  num- 
ber of  weapons  each  nation  poasesed.  This 
is  where  we  stand  today.  He  pointed  out 
that  In  the  history  of  negotiations  since  IMS 
it  has  been  suspicion  on  both  sides  which  has 
precluded  agreement. 

Mr.  Cory  qxike  of  the  small  nations  of  the 
world  as  the  "voice  of  reason"  in  our  sfe.  In 
the  first  10  years  of  negotiations  the  big  pow- 


ers had  primary  responsibility  and  power  to 
act;  somewhere  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
decade  the  smaller  nations  began  to  demand 
a  voice  in  the  future  of  the  world.  Banding 
together  as  neutrals  In  the  Disarmament 
ConuBlsalon  of  the  U  JV.,  the  smaller  countries 
have  been  able  to  put  pressxire  on  the  great 
powers  to  study  the  situations  thoroughly  as 
they  arlae  and  to  keep  propaganda  to  a 
minimum. 

Mr.  Matteson  agreed  with  Professor  SwlXt 
that  secrecy  and  suspicion  has  always  been 
the  stiunbllng  block  to  negotiations  and 
stressed  that  proposals  must  be  stxidled  from 
both  points  of  view.  It  is  clear  that  with 
increasing  security  of  built-up  arms  and 
second-strike  cap(a>illty  the  Soviet  iwwers 
might  be  more  likely  to  agree  to  a  test-ban 
treaty.  The  history  of  negotiations  since 
1S>67  does  show  that  limited  objectives  can  be 
obtained  with  bilateral  negotiations. 

Professor  Organskl  concluded  the  discus- 
sion with  the  observation  that  the  arms  race, 
when  viewed  In  historical  perspective,  shows 
us  that  the  weapons  themselves  are  part  of 
a  double  underlying  problem — ^world  power 
and  world  politics.  Many  of  our  objectives 
are  the  same;  it  Is  these  shared  areas  of  inter- 
est which  can  lead  mm  to  agreement. 

■COHOICIC    CONSSQTTKNCSa     OF     DISAaSCAMZMT 

Prof.  Emile  Benolt,  Columbia  University, 
author  of  "Europe  at  Six^s  and  Sevens." 

Prof.  Seymour  Melman,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, author  of  "The  Peace  Race." 

Henry  D.  Wyner,  Economics  Ofllcer.  US. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Moderator:  Jack  Sessions,  Education  De- 
partment of  the  A7L-CIO. 

Our  Government  is  seriously  interested  in 
disarmament,  stated  Mr.  Wyner,  and  this  is 
evidenced  by  the  active  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  in  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  as  well  as  the 
studies  In  this  field  authorised  by  Congress. 
Mr.  Wyner  stated  that  there  are  three  gen- 
eral areas  In  which  economic  problems  might 
be  in  conflict  with  disarmament  in  this 
country:  (1)  the  maj(»  role  of  the  defense 
program  in  our  economy;  (3)  the  adjust- 
ments which  must  be  made  to  keep  the  coun- 
try economically  strong;  and  (3)  the  long- 
range  goals — defining  tne  values  and  desires 
of  American  society.  Disarmament  would 
mean  reduction  in  the  siae,  the  force,  the 
Inventories  ot  our  producing  defense  Indus- 
try, and  controls  over  production  and  force. 
The  TJSJBJt.  Is  faced  with  no  such  problems. 

Possible  methods  of  dealing  with  these 
problems  must  be  researched  and  developed. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Oorenunent 
to  gather  analytical  data,  and  this  we  are 
doing. 

Professor  Benolt  pointed  out  that  disar- 
mament comes  about  for  reasons  of  physical 
safety  rather  than  reasons  of  economic  ad- 
visability. He  proposed  a  long-range  plan 
involving  both  the  UJ3.SJi.  and  the  United 
States,  plus  a  higher  power  such  as  the 
United  Nations  In  nrfnmtng  the  burden  of 
finding  workable  substltutee  for  a  military 
and  drfense-bssed  economy. 

Professor  Melman  discussed  the  conversion 
of  military  activities  into  other  ehannels. 
We  are  living  In  a  period  of  military  super- 
abundance. This  "overkill"  could  be  safely 
tamed  right  now  Into  peaceful  indxistrial 
progress.  The  individual  States  In  this  coun- 
try which  are  affected  by  cutoff  of  military 
funds  shoiild  be  addressing  themselves  to 
problems  at  conversion  to  Industry,  and 
management  and  trade  unions  should  face 
these  problems  and  corns  up  with  answers. 

rrofseeof  Melman  urged  the  turning  of  our 
strength  and  energies  and  wealth  ta  open- 
ing opportunities  to  grow~  and  options  of 
freedom  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
transfer  of  resources  on  our  part  would  place 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  poslUon  which  would 
force  that  power  to  concentrate  on  the 
challenge  we  would  be  setting  with  under- 
developed and  uncommitted  nations. 


SOCIAL    VALUX8   W    THB    MUCUUa 

Prof.    Robert    Bi«Ier.     Sarah 
College. 

Dr.  Jerome  Frank,  psychiatrist,  Jbhi^ 
Hopkins  Medical  School. 

Col.  Amos  Jordan.  UJ5.  Military  Academv 
West  Point.  '• 

Moderator:  Richard  Heffner.  viee  prmMtat 
and   general    manager,   EducatUmal   nnj^g 
casting  Corp. 

Professor  Engler  called  the  nuclear  boatb 
an  example  of  the  continuing  Industdsl 
revolution  with  the  huge  Industrial  orgaol. 
sation  and  giant  military  apparatus  In  ttik 
country  increasingly  narrowing  the  range  or 
public  debate,  restricting  the  privacy  of  ihi 
individual,  and  producing  a  "what  caa  I 
do"  outlook  In  the  general  public.  "The  si> 
t«nt  to  which  the  American  press  is  xasd  m 
an  arm  of  the  state  Is  something  that  needs 
a  full  investlgstlon,"  he  declared.  Our  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex  has  led  us  into  a 
potentially  totalitarian  system,  and  It  h 
vitally  important  to  examine  the  roots  of  tks 
conflict  now.  Russia  and  the  United  States 
are  actually  ths  aristocracy  of  the  v«tdL 
and  the  conflict  may  one  day  develop  lata 
a  flgbt  between  ths  developed  and  the  oa- 
derdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Frank  examined  several  social  valuta 
which  need  to  be  modified  In  the  nuclear 
age.  He  considers  patriotism  a  dangcro« 
trait  in  its  inference  that  a  nation  has  tht 
right  to  pursue  its  own  Interests  at  the  tx- 
pense  of  any  and  all  other  nations.  Dr. 
Frank  stated  that  now  no  nation  can  fiourlsk 
unless  all  do.  The  accepted  social  assump- 
tion that  war  Is  a  proper  and  feasible  way  to 
solve  differences,  accepted  for  millenluiu 
and  equating  armed  strength  with  couraga, 
must  be  altered.  A  "Just  war"  based  oa 
emotions  Is  no  longer  possible.  The  non- 
violent techniques  recently  effective  la 
India  and  in  the  United  SUtes  have  proved 
to  thousands  of  people  that  courage  does 
not  necessarily  mean  killing.  However. 
geographic  distances  between  the  two  msjor 
powers  makes  nonviolence  a  nonrealistk 
solution. 

Colonel  Jordan,  emphasising  that  he  wm 
not  a  spokesman  for  ths  Army  or  the  Gov- 
emment.  expressed  the  opinion  that  conflict 
wlU  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  la 
the  next  decade.  The  military  of  the  United 
States  differs  from  t^at  of  other  countries 
in  important 'and  key  ways,  in  that  It  is  im- 
possible here  for  the  military  ever  to  cams 
Into  power  through  political  coupe.  "VS. 
oOicers  are  trained  to  think  of  the  welfare  o< 
the  Nation  and  to  serve  the  country,"  hi 
stated,  and  added  that  the  dtiaenry  must 
take  the  respcmslbllity  of  keeping  alert  to 
the  dangers  of  too  much  control  over  com- 
munications by  a  few  major  companies 
and/or  the  Government.  Tha  strategy  at 
deterrent  nuclear  build-up,  he  stated,  is  ths 
beet  course  to  follow  until  a  better  strategy 
Is  developed. 

THS  sntXAO  or  wttclsab  rowia 

Arthur  Barber.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Peter  DobeU,  First  Secretary,  Delegatioa 
of  Canada  to  the  United  Nations. 

Prof.  Warner  Schilling.  IhsUtuts  for  Peace 
and  War  Studies,  Columbis  University. 

Prof.  John  Stoessinger.  Hunter  College, 
author  of  "The  Might  of  Nations." 

Moderator:  Lawrence  PtnkeUtein,  Vice 
President,  Carnegie  Sndownment  for  Inter- 
national  Psace. 

Mr.  Dobell  traced  the  influences  which 
affect  the  development  of  nuclear  power  to 
three  main  sources:  geography,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  political  systems.  He  statsd 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  was  able  to 
make  atomic  bombs  at  the  elose  of  World 
War  n.  with  plentiful  suppUes  of  uranium 
and  highly  trained  and  experienced  tech- 
nicians on  hand.  The  decision  of  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  make  bombs  Is  still  standing. 


Hs  traced  several  reasons  for  this  decision, 
including  ths  fact  that  Canada  has  no  as- 
otrations  for  greater  power  and  that  it  counts 
M  tits  United  States  for  OmUnatw  inttp  tt 

■  ussssry  Be  outlined  the  eurrent  oonfllot 
IB  the  Government  of  Canada  regarding  nu- 
clear power:  the  new  Demoeratto  Party 
^rjsbes  to  rssUt  in  every  poaslble  way  the 
gQt*i>A  of  nuclear  weapons;  ths  Oonserva- 
ttves  feel  that  Oanada  ahould  not  accept  nu- 
clear warheads  under  any  terms;  the  Liberal 
p^y  wishes  to  aocept  the  weapons  and 
tben  be  in  a  position  to  negotiate  for  their 
withdrawal  and  oontrol.  Mr.  Dob^  stated 
that  dedsMuis  are  forced  upon  governments 
oot  by  threau,  but  by  political  considera- 
tions. ^ 

Professor  achlUlnt  pointed  out  the  In- 
equities between  nations  with  power  and 
nations  without  power— one  example  is  that 
«e  ask  other  nations  to  join  with  us  in  for- 
eign aid.  but  protest  their  Joining  us  in  shar- 
[ag  nuclear  weapons.  The  countries  which 
do  not  have  the  nuclear  force  find  themselves 
In  ths  position  of  deciding  whether  to  pour 
all  their  resources  Into  eetabUahing  such  a 
force,  leaving  themselves  with  llttie  else  to 
oootrlbute  in  other  sreas. 

Pnfeesor  Stoessinger  Introduced  Into  the 
41aousslon  the  alternative  of  an  international 
agency  which  would  artmlnlst<tr  and  control 
nuclear  power  for  peaceful  purposes.  He 
traced  briefly  the  history  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Administration,  which 
bss  oot  been  effective  since  nuclear  powers 
do  not  stay  within  it  in  their  negotiations. 
Profsssor  Stoeesinger  foreeees  no  other 
altsmativs  to  keeping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
power  within  a  rational  framework. 

Nuclear  weapons  havs  beoome  a  symbol 
of  national  prestige,  Mr.  Barber  explained. 
As  a  result  nstions  are  sacrificing  industrial 
development  for  military  buildup.  We 
should  try  to  persuade  people  that  it  is  not 
nsoaasarlly  In  their  national  interests  to 
build  nuclear  weapons.  The  prestige  value 
of  nuclear  power  should  be  dlaoouraged  so 
that  national  resourcee  can  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  a  proper  climate 
sstshllshsd  for  diaarmaasent. 

Mr.  Plnkelsteln  noted  that  China  will  In- 
evitably explode  a  nuclear  devise,  and  all  at- 
tention will  be  turned  to  negotiating  with 
that  power.  The  response  of  the  United 
States  will  refiect  International  policy,  and 
It  Is  probably  that  we  will  defend  whoever 
is  sttacked  by  China.  If  a  teet-ban  agree- 
ment is  to  be  reached,  it  must  be  done  before 
this  occurs. 

raospacTs  roa  xMroacno  saacs  ooinaoL 

Nelson  Bengston,  chairman  of  the  Coounit- 
tee  for  World  Devalopment  and  World  Dis- 
armament. 

Prof.  Amltal  Btalonl,  Columbia  University, 
auothor  of  "Ths  Hard  Way  to  Paaoe:  A  New 
Strategy." 

Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg,  senior  physicist,  UJ9. 
Aims  Oontrol  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Moderator:  Prof.  Walter  Goldstein,  Brook- 
lyn Collsge,  Department  of  Govemntent. 

Mr.  Bangston  spoke  of  the  paaoe  reeolu- 
Uon  of  the  United  Nations  which  has  been 
effective  in  Korea,  Sues,  Hungary,  and  the 
Congo.  This  rseolutlon  depended  largely 
upon  the  prestige  and  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  present  situation 
with  Cuba,  this  country  has  been  depredat- 
ing lU  prestige  by  acting  outslds  of  the  Ulf. 

Mr.  Rodberg  brought  out  that  lnq>ection 
is  not  control,  and  that  Inspection,  per  ee. 
Is  neither  a  barrier  to  arms  oontrol  nor  a 
problem  of  disarmament.  A  nation  can  only 
be  induced  to  oontrol  its  armamenu  if  it 
is  in  that  nation's  own  national  intereet. 
Agreementa  between  powers  will  depend. 
therefore,  on  two  approaches:  (1)  to  verify 
tbe  letter  of  the  agieeiiisiit — ^thls  requires 
extensive  acceea  which  Is  Inoompatible  with 
distrust;  and  (3)  security  protection 
against  significant  violations.  The  real  use 
of  inspection  Is  to  provide  other  partlee  with 


reassurance  that  significant  violations  are 
not  taking  plaos.  so  that  othsrs  can  main- 
tain their  ootnpUanoe  with  the  international 


Profeeeor  Btslonl  stated  that  the  United 
States  talks  disarmament,  but  doea  not 
take  it  serlooBly.  as  evidenced  by  the  veto 
of  arms  control  by  the  Pentagon.  Arms  oon- 
trol earrles  no  surcsass  from  dangers  of 
accidental  wars  or  Insane  vrars  brought  about 
by  unstable  military  powers.  It  also  freeaes 
ths  balance  and  puts  a  premium  on  sclenttfie 
breakthrough.  What  is  needed,  he  stated, 
is  arms  reduction,  down  to  an  eventual  aero, 
with  oontrol. 

Professor  Etalonl  suggested  that  the  VM. 
Senate  would  never  ratify  a  treaty  carrying 
any  Implications  of  give-and-take  In  an  In- 
q>ection  agreement  with  the  UB.SJI.  Dr. 
Rodberg  stated  that  our  Government  would 
support  general  and  complete  disarmament 
if  it  could  get  adeqxiate  inspection,  but  it 
might  be  better  to  settle  for  partial  disarma- 
ment if  we  could  get  significant  inspection 
and  verification. 

Profeeeor  Goldstein  brought  up  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  disengagement  for  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  The  panel  agreed  that  in 
this  area  control  depends  upon  balance  being 
maintained;  that  critical  weakenings  of  one 
side  or  another  would  bring  about  a 
unilateral  disarmament. 

maoLOOiCAi,  asssrxas  to  disaxmamsmt 
Arnold   Beichman,  International  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

Prof.  Saul  K.  Padover,  New  School  for 
Social  Reeearch,  author  of  "To  Sectwe  These 


won  a  major  victory  and  will  be  more  dl0l- 
oult  to  deal  with  in  the  ftttura. 

The  panelists  agrsed  that  the  Issues  oen- 
ter  on  two  factors:  basic  distrust  between 
the  two  great  powers  and  ths  issue  of  status 
quo  versus  change. 


Prof.  Alexander  Dallln,  director  of  the 
Russian  Institute.  Columbia  Unl^urslty. 

Gerald  Stelbek.  foreign  affairs  director. 
Reeearch  Institute  of  America. 

Moderator:  Daniel  Nelson,  assistant  re- 
search director.  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Mr.  Beichman  (q>enad  the  discussion  with 
his  view  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  antago- 
nistic to  disarmament  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  weaken  her  poeltion  vls-a-vls 
China. 

Mr.  Steibel  felt  that  a  failure  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  West  hasvrs- 
sulted  in  fail\ire  to  acnieve  any  disarmament 
treaty.  The  West  beUeves  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  becoming  more  rational. 

This  Is  probably  a  bad  assumption.  Ths 
Wsst  seeks  to  maintam  the  status  quo, 
which  in  this  case  is  a  stalemate;  the  So- 
viets seek  change.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  disarmament  will  oome  when 
It  is  profitable  to  both  sides.  Thus,  na- 
tional self-mterest  Is  the  prominent  factor. 

Dr.  Padover  stated  that  the  Russians  often 
act  out  of  fear  of  the  West,  that  suspicion 
and  mistrust  act  as  psychological  blocks 
and  thus  the  barriers  to  agreement  are  emo- 
tional, not  rational.  It  Is  important  to  our 
self-interest  that  the  Soviets  become  con- 
vinced that  we  are  not  eeeklng  to  conquer 
them.  At  the  same  time  we  should  main- 
tain our  power  so  that  oxir  friendliness  will 
not  bs  turned  against  xis. 

Profsssor  Dallln  looks  upon  Khrusbchevis 
demand  for  disarmament  at  the  UJf.  as 
pure  progaganda.  The  »^h«TigiTig  world  vrlU 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  disarm  because  of 
their  great  faith  in  the  fiow  of  history  brUig- 
Ing  countries  Into  their  camp.  Tlie  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  forces  them  to  rely 
on  arms.  Their  basic  distrust  Is  refiected  In 
the  question:  Who  watohee  the  watchers? 

Mr.  Beichman  disagreed  on  the  point  that 
the  United  Statee  Is  a  status  quo  nation. 
He  pointed  to  the  statistics  of  people  leav- 
ing their  home  countrlee  to  oome  here, 
which  Is  not  true  of  the  UJ3B Jt.  If  we  have 
not  convinced  the  Russians  of  our  nonag- 
gressive  attitude,  he  added,  we  never  will. 

Mr.  Steibel  felt  that  on  the  Issue  of  test 
inspections  the  Russians  oannoi  be  trusted. 
If  we  agree  to  their  terms,  thsy  will  hava 


PAUL  W.  CRONIN 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [BCr.  Mossi]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoso  and  toclude  eztraneouv-^matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming?  , 

TTiere  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  remark- 
able young  man  has  Just  been  elected  to 
the  post  of  selectman  in  Andover,  Mass. 
Mr.  Paul  W.  Cronln  at  25  has  been 
chosen  by  the  voters  of  that  community 
to  serve  on  the  board,  "^fffc'^ng  him  one 
of  the  youngest  ever  to  serve  and  jxm- 
sibly  one  of  the  youngest  selectmen  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  BCassaehuaetts 
today.  Mr.  Crooin  oombinet  intelli- 
gence and  experience  extraordinary  for 
one  of  his  years.  I  wish  him  all  tbe  best 
in  his  new  olBoe. 

I.  under  unanimous  consent,  include 
an  article  by  Fnxik  J.  I^er,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Lawrence.  Mass..  Eagle 
Tribune  on  March  26.  in  the  Ccmoamt- 
noNAL  Rbcoro  deecrtbtng  the  achieve- 
ments and  c<uivlctions  of  a  distinguished 
young  American:  , 

A   SaLBcncAK    at  3S 
(By  Frank  J.  Dyer) 
OOT  BSBLT  sraar 

"He  oombines  idealism  and  {R-acticality. 
energy  and  Judgment,  youth  and  maturity 
In  a  most  unusual  way." 

This  dascrlptlon  of  Andover's  new  selsot- 
num.  Paul  W.  Cronln.  was  mads  by  his  for- 
mer tescher.  George  Blackwood,  associate 
professor  of  political  economy  at  Boston 
University  and  coauthor  of  "The  Alienated 
Voter"  and  "The  Cdmplete  Pc^tldan." 

Oronin,  38,  is  one  of  the  youngest  select- 
men elected  to  oflloe  in  Andover  and  Is  pos- 
sibly one  of  the  youngeet  eelectmcn  In  the 
State  today. 

His  political  ambitions  were  nurtured 
young  In  life. 

"I  handed  out  poUtical  carda  at  the  polls 
when  I  was  9,"  he  said.  He  also  attended 
selectmen's  meetings  while  in  high  school. 

The  new  selectman  earned  hla  degree  at 
Boston  University,  where  he  oartled  a  double 
major  In  economics  and  government.  He 
has  resided  In  Andover  for  nearly  ao  years. 

Cronln.  who  campaigned  under  the  slogan. 
"A  seciue  futiire  for  Andover."  aoknowledgea 
the  "broad  base  of  support"  he  received  from 
his  campaigners,  a  support  that  helped  him 
win  over  his  nearest  Opponent  by  a  I.OOO-plus 
plurality. 

Selectman  Cronln  ^  beUeves  that  towns- 
people should  be  willing  to  devote  their 
time  and  efforts  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
community. 

"If  you're  going  to  maintain  democracy  as 
we  kzunr  it  and  if  we  are  to  strengthsn  oxur 
system,  thU  power  hss  to  come  from  the 
people,"  he  says.  As  far^  as  oommlttee  ap- 
polntmente  are  oonoemed.  Cronln  feels  thst 
"qualified  townspeople  should  be  willing  to 
step  forward  and  give  of  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  town." 

He  says  that.  "aU  too  often"  Interest  In 
town  government  Isn't  generated  until  "late 
in  life."  He  beUeves  this  interest  Should  be 
Instilled  In  the  dtlaen  while  yotmg. 
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WhUe  campaigning.  Selectman  Cronln 
publicly  stated  that  he  waa  opposed  to  the 
controrerslal  tirban  renewal  propoaal.  How- 
erer.  he  aays  he  does  beUere  that  certain 
areas  in  Andorer  should  be  revltallaed. 

"I  believe  that  the  native  Ingenuity  of  the 
townspeople  will  prova  to  the  Nation  that 
Andover  was  the  town  that  could  solve  Ita 
own  problems  •  •  •  that  Andover  could  do 
U  on  Its  own." 

He  •4UU  that  If  changes  are  to  be  made  to 
the  face  of  Andover,  they  should  not  be 
"total  or  abrupt." 

Repeating  a  statement  he  made  while 
campaign  tng.  Selectman  Cronln  says  he  In- 
tend* to  be  "Mberal  In  my  time  In  deaUngs 
with  townapaople.  conservative  In  areas  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  yet  firm  on  policy 
matters." 

Cronln  Is  a  corporate  staff  member  of  the 
Industrial  relations  firm  of  Edgerton,  Germs- 
hausen  St  Drier,  Boston.  He  la  married  to 
the  former  Kathleen  Sears  and  the  couple 
have  two  preschool  children.  Kevin  and 
Klmberly.     They  live  at  96  Maple  Avenue. 


MINORITY    STAPPINa    STATEME^TT 
BY  GOV.  ALF  L.ANDON 

Mr.  HARRISON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imaniwous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth ]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at   this  point  In  the 
Rcco»  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  td  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 
air.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  one 
Kansan  who  has  been  watching  closely 
and  with  great  interest  the  fight  for  in- 
creased    minority     staffing     under     the 
leadership  of  the  House  Republican  con- 
ference    subcommittee     on     increased 
minority  staffing  is  former  Gov.  Alf  Lan- 
don,  of  Kansas.     Governor  Landon,  the 
1936  Republican   presidential   standard 
bearer,  has  during  recent  years  become 
again  increasingly  active  in  speaking  out 
courageously  on  issues  confronting  our 
Nation.    His  leadership  last  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  Governor  Landon 's  legis- 
lative year.    In   Washington  last  year 
we  were  also  fortunate  to  have  several 
talks  by  the  Governor  to  Members  of 
Congress  and   to  the   press.     Governor 
Tiandon  is  interested  in  an  increasingly 
strong,  vigorous,  and  constructive  Con- 
gress.   He  also  feels  that  the  Republican 
Party,  in  order  to  be  a  vital  forward 
moving  force  in  this  fast  moving  world, 
should  be  able  to  c<»itribute  to  the  ut- 
most In  the  Halls  of  Congress.    Indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress  have  asked 
me  from  time  to  time  about  Governor 
Landon's  views,  and  I  have  been  happy 
to   share   these   with   them.     Governor 
Landcxi  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  RepubUcan  conference 
subcommittee    on    increased    minority 
staffing,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Con- 
gressman FsKD  ScHwxNczL,  the  full  text 
of  which  follows  below : 

TorsKA.  Kams..  March  2B,  19€3. 

Hon.  FU»  SCRWKMCSX., 

HouM  ogice  Building. 
WaahiJiffton,  D.C. 

D«*«Fa»:  Olad  to  notice  you're  poimdlng 
away  on  more  representation  for  minority 
staff  members.  I  think  this  is  a  highly  im- 
portant factor.     Keep  up  the  good  woric. 


X  watched  the  returns  from  Iowa  last  fall 
with  a  lot  of  Interest  and  was  happy  to  see 
that  you  won  a  well-deservsd  rsdeetk». 

Hope  the  goose  continues  to  hang  high  and 
the  smoke  goes  up  the  chimney  for  you  and 
yours. 

Alt  M.  Lanboi*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  appropriate 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  per- 
sistent and  unselfish  leadership  of  the 
Congressman  from  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Iowa,  Congressman 
Fhid  Schwkncel.  Many  of  the  con- 
structive things  which  have  been  done 
in  the  minority  staffing  fight  have  been 
the  result  of  long  hours  of  overtime  on 
the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHwzNCKL]  and  his  associates. 
Many  of  the  facilities,  letters  and  confer- 
ences have  been  initiated  and  executed 
by  Frxo  Schwemgel,  and  he  has  done  all 
of  this  in  addition  to  his  consAentlous 
service  to  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  as  well  as  to 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. Committee. 

I  Join  this  distinguished  Kansan  in 
pajring  tribute  to  Congressman  Schwem- 
GEL  and  to  public-spirited  citizens  both 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
throughout  the  country  who  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  active  in  the  fight  for 
effective  minority  staffing  on  congres- 
sional committees.  I  hope  in  the  future 
Governor  Landon  will  consent  to  come  to 
Washington  again  and  share  with  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  other  body  his 
impressions  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  today.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge  in  this  distin- 
guished American's  mind,  and  we  need  to 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  Kansas  is  still 
proud  of  the  many  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  American  life  made  by 
Governor  Landon. 


April  I 


HOW   SOUND   IS   THE   DOLLAR? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speai.er.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland  1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
yesterday's  Record  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1 
made  an  excellent  statement  concerning 
expenditure  reforms.  He  reminded  us 
that  intetnational  communism  plans  to 
defeat  us  economically  rather  than  on 
the  battlefield. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  put  it  in  this  way,  and  I  quote: 

I  remind  all  of  you  of  what  Lenin  and 
other  Communist  leaders  have  said  that 
they  are  not  going  to  defeat  America  on  the 
battlefield.  We  will  get  America  to  spend 
itself  to  death. 

And.  indeed,  if  they  succeed  we  will  then 
go  down  the  same  trail  of  oblivion  as  so 
many  other  nations  In  history  have  gone. 
We  will  not  go  out  in  a  blaze  of  glory  but  in 
a  whimper. 

SOaCKS  AmCTlKG  THB  POI  LSB 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  well  stated  the  end  result 
of    foolish    fiscal    policies.     There    are 


many  forces  adversely  affecting  the  vw 
of  the  U.S.  dollar.  Among  tbeae  iu» 
inflationary  policies  at  home  and  a  zn%. 
ing  balance-of-payment  problem  «uk 
respect  to  other  countries.  In  eombina. 
tion.  they  have  produced  doubts  codccib. 
ing  the  soundness  of  our  dollar. 

President  Kennedy's  proposed  budtvt 
deficit  of  $12  bmion,  if  enacted,  may  w3l 
further  erode  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar 
Even  suggesting  such  a  huge  budgetary 
deficit  is  creating  a  bad  psychological 
climate  for  our  currency. 

■  UMOKS    AStOAO 

In  Euiopean  financial  capitals,  there 
has  been  Increased  speculation  suggest* 
ing  a  dollar  crisis  in  1964.  Such  rumon 
add  fuel  to  the  fire  and  tend  to  destroy 
faith  in  the  U.S.  dollar.  These  rumorj 
subsist  on  faulty  fConomic  statements 
made  by  this  administration. 

OOLO  FLOW  PSOaLCSC 

Another  factor  damaging  to  the  dollar 
is  America's  poor  gold  position.  QqU 
still  influences  the  credit  standing  of  our 
Government  although  we  have  been  off 
the  gold  standard  for  some  SO  years. 

Possession  of  gold  reserves  has  re- 
mained a  standard  for  judging  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  governments,  even  though 
their  currencies  are  not  directly  con- 
vertible into  this  precious  element. 

On  Aprtl  1.  19«3.  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee  Issued  the  followinc 
statement  on  America's  gold  reserve 
position : 

Facts  om  Fobucn  An> — Ova  OoLS  Rcsnvi 
The  Clay  Committee  report  to  the  Pr««t. 
dent,  released  March  ao,  1963.  rightly  i*. 
veals  "increasing  concern  •  •  •  over  the 
contribution  of  foreign  aid  to  the  persistent 
deficits  In  our  International  balance  of  pay> 
ments.  These  deftetts  have  produced  a  sue- 
talned  decllns  In  our  gold  stock  and  a 
marked  incrsass  in  foreign-owned  dollar 
balances."  Pacts  supporting  this  Increasing 
concern  are  supplied  by  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee: 

CLAIMS   ON   n.s.    cou>   axszsvK 

Federal  Reserve  notes,  deposit  UablllUcs, 
and  U.S.  notes  outstanding,  require  by  law 
a  backing  In  gold  of  $12,066  mUllon. 

By  swap  arrangement  the  Federal  Reserve 
has  obtained  calls  on  foreign  currencies,  re- 
payable In  kind  totaling  $1,100  million. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  UA 
Treasury  lias  been  compelled  to  Issue  obli- 
gations, payable  not  in  dollars  but  In  foretga 
currencies.  These  borrowings  amount  to 
$529  million. 

Monetary  silver  reserves  are  diaappearlnff. 
The  Treasury  has  aalud  the  Congress  for 
authority  to  substitute  Federal  Reserve  notss 
for  the  sliver  certificates  outstanding.  This 
transaction  will  require,  in  gold  as  reserve 
backing,  $M0  mUllon. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
sold  $800  million  of  gold  to  the  OjB.  Treasury 
for  Treasury  notes,  to  be  repaid  in  gold  $800 
mUllon.  VS.  gold  obligations  total  $15,0SS 
million. 

Accordingly,  we  have  obligated  $15,085 
mlllloD  of  our  gold  reserve  which,  since  aid 
began,  has  dropped  from  $34,600  mUUon  to 
$15,878  million.  But  this  is  not  all.  Princi- 
pally due  to  foreign  aid.  foreign  central 
banks  now  hold  $34,980  mlUion  in  short- 
term  dollar  credlu.  redeemable  in  gold. 
Increasingly  apprehenalve  ove:-  a  posalble  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  foreigners  hold  Itt 
(ate  In  their  hands. 

THE    OHLT     IKMKDT 

0\ir  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  runs 
some  $2  btlllon  annually.     To  preclude  an- 
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-^lt^  uhtavorabls  balaacs  of  paynanta  and 
lluKvlyf  prsvaoi  itskiag  a  ruinous  ma  on 
oar  dwindling  gold  rsssrva.  Vbm  Oongress 
j^i^wt  eaS  la  half  the  foralgn  aid  request 
forfleeall»64. 

ICr.  Speaker,  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, the  principal  reaaon  for  our  un- 
favorable gold  flow  la  attributed  to 
foreign  aid.  Although  foreign  aid  is  un- 
qoMttonably  of  major  Importance  in  this 
matter,  the  funds  we  spend  In  malntaln- 
tng  U.S.  Armed  Forces  abroekl  is  a  large 

factor. 

We  cannot  overlook  increased  imports 
Into  the  Uhlted  States  and  decreased  ex- 
ports to  other  countries  as  being  impor- 
tant to  our  balance  of  payments.  We 
an  prieinff  ourarivea  out  of  aome  markets 
and  loelng  others  through  unfair  dis- 
criminatory practice. 

Brig.  Gtan.  Bonner  Fellers  and  the 
Clttens  Ftnelgn  Aid  Committee  are  to 
5e  cnmmtp^!*^  for  the  clear  picture  they 
have  prcacnted  about  our  g<dd  obliga- 
tioQS  to  other  countries. 


W"TT •>■■•«  or  HOM.  Tbomas  B.  Cuans 

8*.    Uotna    CwAMBsa    or    Ooiucsscb 
3».  196S 


TAX  POLICY  AND  THE  PURITAN 
ETHIC 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao 
and  include  an  address  by  Mr.  Cnsna. 

The  SPKAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  esteemed 
RepubUcan  colleague frem  Mlasouri  [Mr. 
CuiTB]  who  aervet  with  aoeh  abiUty  and 
distinction  in  the  House  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Heuae  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee has  established  a  national  repu- 
tation as  a  foremost  authfCNitjr  on  tax 
policy.  To  his  responatblUties  as  one  of 
the  leaders  on  tax  policy  in  the  Congress, 
Tom  CtniTis  brings  an  outstanding  pro- 
fessional competence  as  a  lawyer  as  well 
as  great  capability  as  a  learned  student 
of  economics. 

Congressman  Cuatis  baa  made  and  is 
making  a  major  contribution  to  public 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  tax 
pt^icy  issues  now  before  our  Nation.  He 
has  addressed  citizen  groups  throughout 
the  Nation,  he  has  participated  in  the 
cfmgressional  hearings  on  tax  policy,  and 
he  has  written  extensively  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Recently  Tom  Cuktis  spoke  at  a  pub- 
lic affairs  forum  conducted  by  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  tax 
PoUcy.  The  subject  of  his  address  was 
"Tax  PoUcy  and  the  Piuitan  Ethic."  He 
sp(dce  of  the  need  for  expenditure  reform 
as  a  prerequisite  to  tax  rate  reduction. 
He  described  the  sense  of  our  people  to 
believe  that  we  ahonld  pay  our  way  for 
adequate  but  frugal  government  as  a 
strong  moral  conviction — a  Puritan  ethic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  win  include  my  col- 
league's remarka  before  the  St  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcosD.  I  commend  the  reading  of 
these  remarks  to  everyone  interested  in 
sound  tax  poUcy.  I  commend  the  Hon- 
orable Tom  Ccbtis  for  his  able  commen- 
tary on  this  important  issue. 


Tax  Foucr  am  Tan 

Ity    fellow    Amerfeans,    my   frisnds    and 

nelgtabors.  I  am  pleased  to  return  again  to 
my  home  community  to  talk  for  the  aeocKMl 
tiUM  In  as  many  weekends  on  matters  in- 
volving tax  considerations. 

Indeed.  I  was  at  first  somewhat  concerned 
about  talking  again  on  the  same  subject 
because  of  the  prospect  that  I  would  be  re- 
peating myself  and  thus  possibly  subject 
the  unwary  to  the  agony  of  hearing  me  again. 
B(y  staff  in  Washington  has  in  some  meastire 
qtileted  my  fears  with  the  reassurance  that 
siuely  no  one  wbo  heard  me  last  weA  would 
make  the  mistake  of  coming  back  so  soon. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  succeeded  this 
evening  in  at  least  having  a  new  topical 
theme,  namely.  "Tax  PoUcy  and  the  Puritan 
Ethic."  I  apologize  If  some  of  my  substan- 
tive conunents  may  have  been  heard  last 
week  by  any  of  you  present  tonight. 

Before  I  begin  my  principal  remarics  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  St.  Lotils  Cham- 
l>er  of  Commerce  for  sponsoring  this  public 
affairs  series.  I  know  that  great  good  will 
oome  of  it  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
example  you  set  wlU  be  followed  by  other 
dtlxen  organizations  in  our  home  com- 
munity and  throughout  our  State  and  Na- 
tion. Such  public  forums  have  a  great  po- 
tential for  good. 

Citizen  laxity  about  public  affairs  lias 
helped  to  produce  a  deterioration  In  the 
moral  qiiality  of  service  to  country  by  our 
people.  Too  often  we  satisfy  our  sporadic 
citizenship  urge  by  dealing  with  Issues  in- 
volving our  liberty,  opportunity,  and  seciirity 
armed  only  with  platitudes  and  devoid  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts  because  acquiring  the 
latter  would   take  time. 

President  Oeorge  Washington  in  his  first 
annual  address  in  January  1790  lias  this  to 
say  about  the  importance  of  citizen  knowl- 
edge: 

"Knowledge  is  *  *  *  the  sorest  basis  of 
public  happiness.  In  one  In  which  the  meas- 
ures of  government  recslvs  their  impression 
so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the  oom- 
munlty  ss  in  ours  it  is  proportlonably  essen- 
tial. To  the  security  of  a  free  constitution 
U  oontrlbutas  *  *  *  by  convincing  those 
•  •  •  entrusted  with  pubUc  admlnlstratioo. 
that  every  valxiabla  and  of  govsmmant  Is 
best  answered  by  the  snlightensd  oonfldenoe 
of  the  people  *  *  *  by  teaching  the  people 
themselves  to  know  and  to  value  their  own 
rights  (and  to)  provide  against  Invasions 
of  iham  •  •  •." 

Ttm  wisdom  of  Oeorge  Waahington  oo  the 
need  for  dtlaen  knowledge  is  certainly  per- 
tinent today.  With  these  forums  you  gen- 
tlamen  wlU  be  helping  to  develop  that  dtlaen 
knowledge  that  he  said  is  the  surest  basis 
of  public  happiness. 

Daring  the  next  several  minutes  it  will  be 
my  porpoee  to  comment  on  the  subject  "Tax 
P(^ley  and  the  Puritan  Ethic."  I  will  at- 
tempt to  appralas  the  present  factors  influ- 
encing tax  poUcy.  I  wlU  offer  my  views  as 
to  the  tax  poUcy  that  is  in  ttas  best  interest 
of  our  Nation. 

I  propose  to  express  myself  forthrlghtly 
In  terms  of  fiscal  principle  and  economic 
conviction,  letting  the  political  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  I  hasten  to  add  that  I 
will  not  offend  your  hospitality  by  malting 
a  deliberately  partisan  speech.  However.  I 
will  acoept  the  invitation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  in  his  now  famous 
Tale  speech  to  engage  la  a  national  debate 
on  the  subject  of  tax  policy. 

Indeed,  some  of  you  know  me  pretty  vrell 
and  it  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you  that 
I  accepted  this  diallenge  almost.  If  not  actu- 
ally, before  it  was  uttered.  I  have  expressed 
my  views  on  the  tax  policy  Issue  in  such 
places    as    New   Tork.    Chicago.   Pittsburgh. 


Datrcrtt,  Washington,  and  now  8t.  IxnUs.  Z 
must  admtt  thaS  the  "other  faUoW  aaay 
have  received  mors  pubilotty  baft  I  have 
reaaon  to  baUevs  that  I  hava  raosivad  a 
bsttar  rssponss  from  the  thoughtful  dtlaens 
of  our  Nation. 

Based  (m  my  expoaxire  to  the  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Amaricali 
fiscal  affairs: 

I  sUkowely  bcUeve  thai  tha  puritan  ethic 
of  paying  our  way  for  sdaqnata  but  frugal 
govsmment  is  stlU  a  strong  moral  oonvlc» 
tlon  at  our  pe(^>le. 

I  slnesr^y  bellsve  there  la  a  growing 
awareness  that  we  cannot  las—  is  our  Ub- 
ntff  while  seeking  to  solve  svery  human 
problem  by  recourse  to  cnmpwlaiwre  ■ptmllng 
out 'of  a  depleted  Federal  TresMnry. 

I  sincerely  baliere  that  the  bankrapt  pol- 
icy of  seeking  aatknal  ttfutnw  througti 
dafldts — of  trying  to  spend  esvstf v«s  rich, 
Mnart,  and  secure  by  Ckuverusant  credit 
card — Is  declining  in  public  annsptanfo 

With  those  prefatory  usiimsiiIs.  I  turn  ta 
my  topic  for  the  evening:  "Tax  PoUoy  and 
the  Pvu-ltan  Ethic." 

The  English  satirist  Saasutf  Butler,  in  a 
book  published  In  the  early  Mmrs  saitltted 
"Erehwon" — nowhere  spaBed  baokward— de- 
scribed a  Utopia  also  nowtasra  apaUed 
frontward  in  Oreek — In  a  way  that  rUUralad 
the  abeurdltlss  and  ooataadtatlona  of  then 
modem  aoclety.  In  this  book  ha  toM  alaoat 
a  man  "who  makas  a  coioasal  fcrtnne  la 
the  hosiery  trade,  and  by  hla  anargy  lias 
siKceeded  in  rsdudng  the  pttas  c€  woolaa 
goods  by  the  thousandth  part  ot  a  penny  in 
the  pound — this  man  Is  worth.  10  profae- 
sional  pbllaathroplsSs.  So  strongly  are  the 
K^hwonlans  Impresaed  with  ttiia,  that  if  a 
man  has  mads  a  fortmat  of  orw  ao.OM 
pounds  a  ysar  they  axeanyt  hlaa  trotn  aU 
taxation,  considering  him  aa  a  work  of  art. 
axad  too  predoos  to  ba  meddled  with;  for 
they  say.  'How  very  much  he  mMsft  have  done 
for  society  bsfors  soetsty  could  hava  been 
prevailed  upon  to  glva  htea  ao  much 
money.'  " 

Implicit  in  that  excerpt  are  principles 
that  are  essential  elements  la  any  tax  policy 
that  purparts  to  ba  eooductva  to  sustainable 
economic  growtli.  One  priaulpls  wa  find  is 
taa  Inoantlva  for  hagenntty  and  snterprise. 
We  also  find  soosmnrte  opportoatty  nmltlpty- 
ing  into  greater  ecoooBsic  opportunity.  We 
and  technologteal  piriuiess  advancing  the 
nattonal  weal.  We  find  tlia  aaasnos  of  ovn- 
American  free  enterprise  ijiilsai — the  op- 
portunity for  reasooable  pnftt  for  produeUve 
effCrt.  I  do  not  atf^'ocate  that  we  go  the 
■rehwonlan  roots  to  tha  eoctant  of  total  tax 
exemption  but  we  might  w<aU  better  heed 
the  leaaon  ttiese  ftctkmal  people  affer  us  In 
terms  of  greater  reward  ior  greater  effort. 

In  tha  period  of  the  past  thraa  decades 
our  tax  structure  has  dsvaloped  according 
to  tha  pressures  of  poUttcal  expediency 
rather  than  economic  concept  and  principle. 
In  a  relative  sense  we  have  tended  to  en- 
courage consumption  and  in  aa  absolute 
sense  we  have  discouraged  ineestaaeot.  As 
a  consequence,  capital  tnvestmsBt  In  the 
United  States  as  a  percent  of  gross  national 
product  compares  unfavoraMy — ^falls  dis- 
turbingly short — of  the  experience  In  the 
other  Industrlallaed  nations  of  the  world. 
This  shortsighted  tax  potk^  has  levied  on 
capital,  impatred  Investment,  and  created 
obaolete  productive  capadty.  The  result  is 
that  Job  opportunities  in  luivatc  enterprise 
are  iu>t  as  abundantly  available  as  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  to  seek  a  tax 
policy  that  will  encourage  entreprmeiu'lal 
Investors  to  rid  onr  economy  of  obsolete 
production  fadntles  throogh  expanded 
modernisation  so  that  we  can  compete  more 
effeetlvely  in  domestic  and  world  markets, 
thereby  enhancing  the  Job  opportunities 
available  to  our  dtlaens.  It  also  behooves 
us  to  train  the  aptltudee  and  skUIs  of  our 
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pcopl*  so  tluit  they  can  fill  the  Jobs  th«t 
•re  now  goAng  unfilled  end  the  Jobe  that 
taehiuflogT  will  cre*t«  In  tba  futurt. 
PannthetlcaUy,  It  la  to  be  ot>«erred  that 
much  of  oar  all  too  high  unemployment 
today  conriee  not  ao  much  from  an  abeence 
Of  tobe  BB  from  an  alanning  abeence  of 
usable  eklUa  among  the  Jobleea. 

Tax  jwllcy  of  the  pa«t  three  decades  has 
•ought  the  political  objective  of  redistribut- 
ing the  existing  wealth  among  our  dtlaens 
rather  than  the  sounder  economic  objective 
of  creating  greater  wealth  for  all  our  cltlaens. 
Our  confiscatory  tax  policy  has  led  us  to 
the  result  that  in  1M3  the  total  tax  pay- 
ment to  governments  equaled  one-third  ct 
the  value  of  the  Natlcm's  total  output.  One 
revealing  light  In  which  this  startling 
statistic  might  be  viewed  Is  as  a  measxue 
of  the  extent  to  which  we  have  gone  m 
socialising  the  productive  endeavors  of  our 
cttlasns  one-third  of  the  product  of  your 
labor  Is  taken  by  governments.  The  Fed- 
eral tax  burden  alone  take*  about  one-fifth 
of  the  net  national  product  or  substantially 
upward  from  $100  billion. 

Has  this  staggering  tax  bxirden  paid  for 
the  Oovemment  goods  and  services  that  have 
been  ptorldMl?  Tragleally.  the  aoawer  to 
that  <(uestlon  U  kuawu  to  all — at  home  and 
abroad — and  U  a  shameful  "No."  Ughty 
percent  of  the  time  in  the  last  three  decades 
the  Federal  budget  haa  been  in  the  red.  We 
have  had  defldts  In  war  and  in  peace.  In 
recession  and  prosperity — largely  because  we 
as  voters  thought  the  politicians  were  spend- 
ing someone  else's  money — and  it  Is  only  in 
recent  months  that  there  seems  an  aware- 
ness that  the  only  someone  tiM*  Involved 
other  than  ourselves  is  our  children.  The 
eompulslve  spending  by  Oovemment  has 
vastly  sxceeded  the  productivity  our  cltlaens 
have  been  willing  to  pay  in  current  taxation. 
Hence,  the  future  generations  will  find  their 
productive  efforts  encumbered  by  the  more 
than  (1  trillion  of  debt  and  unfunded  obll- 
gattoos  we  have  smsssert  and  will  leave  un- 
paid when  the  certainty  of  death  relieves 
our  generation  from  concern  over  the  cer- 
tainty of  taxes. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  80  y«ars  to  find 
came  for  oonoam.  The  budget  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  has  brought  an  alarm- 
ing worsening  in  our  fiscal  affairs.  Spending 
for  the  fiscal  year  19M  Is  projected  at  $aa.S 
billion  higher  than  was  q;>ent  in  the  year 
IMO^the  last  year  in  which  we  had  a  budg- 
etary surplus.  This  is  an  increase  of  29  per- 
cent. The  ctun\ilative  total  of  Just  the  in- 
creases over  the  1040  level  that  have  been 
spent  or  sre  scheduled  to  be  spent  in  the 
years  1061  through  lOM  is  more  than  gM 
f  blUion;  an  amount  that  exceeds  our  annual 
total  Federal  spending  as  recently  as  1061. 
Our  deficits  and  debts  are  keeping  pace  with 
our  spending  growth.  We  have  not  had  a 
surpliu  since  1000  and  we  are  told  that  we 
will  not  have  a  balanced  budget  again  until 
10«7  St  the  earliest  and  more  likely  it  wiU 
be  Into  the  1070's  before  the  budget  is  next 
balanced.  In  the  4  yean  1901  through  1964 
the  prospect  is  we  will  add  a  nntnimiiTn  of 
081  billion  to  our  Federal  debt  and  076  bUUon 
is  inedlcted  as  the  debt  addltloo  before  our 
next  expected  siuplus. 

Has  this  record  of  unprecedented  spending 
and  record  debt  given  pause  to  the  compul- 
sive spenders?  Not  at  all.  With  new  pro- 
grams and  bigger  programs,  with  securing  new 
obligational  authority  requests,  the  archi- 
tects of  profligate  govonment  blandly  fore- 
cast higher  spending  and  »^thoki«*i  that 
Government  frugality  will  generate  economic 
decline. 

I  know  one  perhaps  impolite  but  not  pro- 
fane word  that  properly  deecribes  the  spurl- 
ovu  economics  of  these  neo-Fablans  and  that 
word  is  "balderdash."  Where  are  the  pros- 
perity, the  growth,  the  Jobs,  the  vigor — or 
is  it  rigor? — ws  have  been  promised  year 
after  year?  What  has  happened  to  the  eco- 
nomic upturn  we  were  promised  if  we  Just 


let  the  spenders  add  a  few  billion  more  to 
the  spending  level  and  the  public  debt?  We 
have  an  economy  that  lacks  advance  and 
forward  thrust  not  beeaose  we  are  spending 
too  little  but.  if  anything,  beoause  we  are 
spending  too  much  and  because  ^>pr*hen- 
sion  has  replaced  confidence. 

After  these  many  billions  spent  on  revived 
New  Deal  programs,  we  are  now  told  that 
what  we  really  need  Is  Kimethlng  the  New 
Deal  never  did  try  and  that  Is  tax  reduc- 
tion. Sureka.  Now  we  are  going  to  spend 
more,  tax  lees,  and  pay  off  some  of  the 
national  debt.  I  wonder  how  it  happened 
the  Brehwonlans  left  that  one  to  the  New 
Frontier  to  think  of?  Some  of  us  in  public 
life — Republican  and  Democrat  alike — hailed 
the  idea  of  a  tax  cut  as  long  overdue  but 
when  we  proposed  an  expenditiue  cut  to 
make  the  tax  cut  consistent  with  principles 
of  fiscal  integrity  we  were  accused  of  having 
that  loathsome  malady  know  as  a  "puritan 
ethlo." 

My  friends,  my  ailment  has  been  properly 
diagnosed.  I  do  have  a  puritan  ethic  and 
it  is  as  compulsive  in  me  as  the  proclivity 
to  qpend  the  taxpayer's  dollar  seems  to  be 
in  some  other  people.  I  earnestly  submit  to 
you  that  it  is  the  fiscal  principles  of  the 
piuitan  ethic  that  alone  will  make  meaning- 
ful tax  reduction  a  responsible  reality. 

In  the  time  that  remains  I  will  briefly 
apply  my  puritan  ethic  to  considerations  of 
tax  policy.  I  will  outUne  a  prescribed  course 
of  action  for  the  Ckingrees  and  the  cltlaens 
of  our  Nation  in  achieving  urgently  needed 
reform  of  our  tax  rate  structiire.  Tour  at- 
tention ts  specifically  called  to  my  use  of 
the  word  "reform"  in  connection  with 
changes  in  o\ir  tax  rate  structure.  To  me, 
the  tax  change  that  has  the  highest  priority 
is  the  reform  and  restructuring  of  our  rate 
schedules.  Substantive  refomu  can  come 
later  over  a  period  of  years  after  careful 
study  and  need  not  detain  either  the  Con- 
grees  or  us  at  the  preeent  time  or  this  year. 
^^Tlie  first  step  and  prereqtiisite  to  subse- 
quent steps  in  the  tax  reduction  program 
m\ist  be  a  minimum  $6  billion  cut  in  the 
proposed  budget  spending  and  an  even  larger 
slash  In  the  propoeed  new  obligational  au- 
thorltlee.  And  in  making  these  cuts  there 
must  be  cooperation  between  the  legialatlve 
and  executive  branches  to  make  the  cuts 
stick  so  the  deleted  amoxmts  will  not  be 
restored  in  supplemental  appropriation  blUs. 
When  we  get  on  the  subject  of  Oovemment 
eotmomy  a  frequent  cry  of  the  spenders  is  to 
"Name  where  you  will  cut."  To  them  I 
have  this  answer — any  budget  that  has 
grown  by  $32  bllUon  or  29  percent  in  4  years 
inevitably  contains  extravagances  that  can, 
should,  and  must  be  cut.  I  also  call  to 
their  attention  the  observation  of  our  fellow 
Mlssourlan,  the  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
House  Annoprlatlons  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable CuuocMCx  Cammoit,  who  said  of  the 
1064  Budget: 

"I  have  listened  to  messages  from  Preal- 
dents  here  in  the  House  for  40  years,  but 
In  all  that  time  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
a  budget  message  like  this  one,  and  neither 
have  you,  nor  has  anyone  else.  This  ad- 
mittedly tenuous  b\idget  Is  too  high.  It  can 
be  cut.  It  ought  to  be  drastically  revised." 
The  Congress  in  acting  on  spending  to 
make  tax  reduction  a  responsible  reaUty 
should  hold  the  spending  line  at  a  level 
not  in  excess  of  the  1063  level  and  as  much 
below  that  as  posslbls.  This  fr\igallty  should 
continue  not  Just  for  1  year  but  for  several 
years  so  that  growing  revenues  can  be  de- 
voted to  debt  reduction. 

With  success  In  budget  cutting  estab- 
lished as  a  prerequisite  to  tax  cutting  we  can 
now  turn  our  attention  to  what  kind  of 
tax  cuts.  On  this  point  let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  everyone's  tax  burden  is  too  high 
because  our  spending  is  too  high  and  our 
debt  is  too  high.  Unfortunately,  as  long  as 
we  have  the  critical  fiscal  problems  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  problems  that   we  have. 


a  general   tax  cut  merely  for  the  sake  or 
making  the  tax  burdens  of  Oovemment  kM 
onerous  is  not  feasible. 
We  have  to  seek  In  the  initial  stages  of  our 

tax  rate  reform  program  the  maximum  ae^ 
notnlc  good  from  the  minimum  revenue  ^-m. 
To  this  end.  I  propose  thst  the  maximum  tax 
rate  applicable  to  Individual  and  corpot«u 
incomes  be  made  40  percent  effective  ixot 
1.  1063.  This  would  have  a  full  year  rv* 
enue  impact  of  approximately  02  billion  t^ 
the  demagog's  charge  that  I  am  giving  tbs 
initial  tax  relief  to  upper  income  taxpayer* 
and  corporations.  I  would  point  out  that  ua- 
der  prerent  law  the  corporate  rate  Is  tched* 
uled  to  become  47  percent  this  July  so  tlut 
actually  I  am  providing  for  a  tax  Increaa* 
In  this  area.  The  Important  thing  is.  how. 
ever,  that  my  proposal  would  provide  s  m. 
lease  of  funds  for  investment  out  at  s«ii. 
ings  and  would  be  a  step  toward  the  restorv 
tlon  of  confidence  to  IndiJoe  such  investment 

Next  a  proportional  tax  rate  adjustment 
In  the  middle  and  lower  brackets  should  b« 
made  for  Individuals  in  the  magnitude  at 
05  to  $8  billion  in  revenue  loss  effeetlv*  ia 
July  or  October  depending  on  oar  suecess  la 
cutUng  spending.  The  corporate  rate  shooM 
be  allowed  to  become  47  percent  by  July  i 
1064.  and  at  this  time  we  should  begin  sa 
8  year  translUon  toward  putting  oorporate 
Ux  payments  on  a  fully  current  basis.  The 
current  payment  proposal  would  also  provtdt 
a  revenue  gain  to  offset  partially  at  least  th« 
revenue  loes  from  the  corporate  rate  adjust- 
ment to  47  percent.  It  should  be  our  gQ«i 
to  manage  our  affairs  in  such  a  vray  thst 
further  tax  rate  reform  can  be  Implemented 
within  3  to  6  years  from  now  so  that  our  rats 
schedules  could  sventually  approximate  s 
range  of  from  15  percent  to  a  top  psreant  of 
not  more  than  40  percent. 

Theee  are  tax  objectives  that  are  not  only 
meritorious  but  are  eesentlal  if  our  free  en- 
terprlse  economy  is  going  to  work  the  way 
we  want  it  to.  Our  preeent  tax  stractun 
perverts  initiative,  impairs  opportunity,  and 
discouragss  Job-creating  risk  taking.  Tbs 
political  tax  reduction  program  urged  by 
the  admlnistratkm  wUI  restore  neither  the 
confidence  nor  provide  the  Incentive  that  we 
need  In  America  to  grow  and  go.  We  must 
use  economic  senee  and  not  political  cunning 
In  our  fiscal  deolsions  that  affect  our  tax 
policy. 

My  friends,  I  close  on  this  note.  Ameriet 
is  facing  problems  that  demand  the  earnest 
attention  of  us  all  as  we  seek  the  truth  and 
knowledge  eesentlal  to  the  development  of 
wise  and  enduring  solutions.  Not  the  least 
of  theee  problems  Involvee  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  affairs.  Our  military  strength  will 
be  meaningless  and  otu*  economic  sspiratlons 
empty  if  we  continue  to  pursue  the  path  of 
expediency  in  our  fiscal  and  monetary  con- 
cerns. The  protection  of  human  fMedom, 
the  encouragement  of  individual  opportu- 
nity, and  the  safeguarding  of  our  Nation's 
security  must  be  sought  within  the  frame- 
wcM-k  of  sound  fiscal  policy^  The  purlUn 
ethic  that  bellevee  in  government  frugality, 
individual  responsibility,  and  the  industry  of 
society  cannot  be  abolished  by  executive 
decree  nor  repealed  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  piuitan  ethic  Is  the  hope  ot  our  future, 
not  Its  despair.  < 

Thank  you. 


WASmNOTON  MONUMliMT  IN  THE 
DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Boo  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscou)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Ifr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
l)Sf«  today  introduced  a  Joint  resolution 
movKimt  for  appropriate  oeremcfoles  in 
connecUoD  with  the  ndstnff  and  lowering 
of  tbe  50  U.S.  flaga  surrounding  the 
yafhinftnn  Monument.  The  speclflc 
wording  of  my  resolution  reads  as  fol- 


Iteaotved  by  th.e  Senate  and  House  of 
gevretentaUveg  of  tha  Unitwd  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre»a  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  arrange 
for  appropriate  ceremonies  to  be  eondueted 
in  connection  with  the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  flags  of  the  Untted  States  surrounding 
the  Wsshlngton  Monument  in  the  District 
of  Oolufflbia. 

It  is  my  belief  that  greater  significance 
aboaid  be  accorded  this  stirring  eere- 
maof  at  the  Washington  Monument  site 
for  It  would  be  a  memorable  and  inspir- 
ing experience  for  our  many  vtsitors  who 
come  from  every  comer  of  our  Nation 
and  from  all  over  tbe  world.  The  monu- 
ment area  with  Us  fls«s  rippling  in  uni-v 
son  is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  sights 
in  Washington.  The  Tery  sight  of  tt  is 
enough  to  make  erery  American  proud 
of  this  country  and  his  flag. 

Presently,  instead  of  exploiting  this 
procedure  for  Washington's  saany  yisl' 
tors,  the  Interior  Departmeni  has  a»- 
signed  the  chore  of  daily  ralalnff  and 
lowering  the  flags  to  a  maintenance  crew. 
I  feel  this  duty  should  be  aecompHdied 
proudly  and  with  due  flourish.  Previ- 
ously the  Interior  Deiiartment  advised 
that  they  favor  such  a  procedure  as  I 
suggest,  and  they  stated  tbey  have  been 
trying  to  get  somethlnc  Uka  this  instl- 
tated  tor  a  long  time. 

Generally,  It  takes  about  an  hour  for 
the  maintenance  crew  to  raise  and  lower 
the  flags.  At  one  point  in  the  past,  the 
Interior  Department  had  to  reprimand 
the  maintenance  crew  because  they  were 
reportedly  shovinc  tbe  flags  Into  a  basket 
like  Mrs.  OliOary's  wash. 

The  SO  American  flags  fly  so  splen- 
didly at  the  base  of  the  Washington 
Monument  it  is  a  wonder  that  a  sensible 
and  simple  ceremony  has  not  been  en- 
forced before  this. 


ADVISORY    COMMISSION    ON    FED- 
QIAL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuktxs]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoas 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  8PKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  his 
press  conference  AprU  3.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  asked  by  Mrs.  May  Craig  what 
his  reply  was  going  to  be  to  the  request 
of  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  a  Presidential 
Advisory  Commission  on  PMeral  Ex- 
penditures be  appointed  to  begin  the 
difllcult  task  of  fashioning  an  objective 
and  nonpartisan  reform  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure poUey.  TlM  minority  request 
to  tbe  PrMtdent  was  rontalnrnl  in  both 
the  minority  views  to  the  lf63  annual 


report  of  the  Joint  Economic  C(xnmlttee 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  President  dated 
March  19. 

BssenttaUy.  the  President's  reply  was 
that  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Congress 
were  responslUe  for  expenditure  policy 
and  that  he  was  satiafled  with  the 
present  arrangement. 

Frankly.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  express  satisfaction  over  an 
expenditure  system  which  has  not  pro- 
duced a  budget  surplus  since  IMO.  but 
which  instead  will  produce  a  series  of 
steadily  mounting  deficits  totaling  $30 
bUlion  from  fiscal  1061  through  1004. 
and  with  no  end  in  sight. 

Quite  clearly,  the  present  system  is 
not  adequate  to  cope  with  the  insistent 
multitude  of  pressures  to  increase  Fed- 
eral spending.  If  one  believes  that 
spending  on  certain  programs  can  be 
reduced  without  damaging  the  national 
interest— and  I  betteve  any  reasonable 
man  must  reach  this  conclusion — then 
we  must  se^  means  to  produce  this  re- 
sult. A  Commission,  such  as  I  and  my 
Republican  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  suggest,  is  one  way  to 
do  tbe  Job. 

We  have  in  tbe  Clay  Commission  a  re- 
cent example  of  what  a  committee  of 
thoughtfifi.  respected,  and  responsible 
Americans  can  achieve  when  they  ex- 
amine objectively  and  dispassionately 
an  important  area  of  Federal  spending. 
Tbe  recommendations  of  tbe  Clay  Com- 
mission, inchiding  its  statement  that 
foreign  aid  could  be  cut  by  $S0O  million, 
did  not  eroke  cries  of  alarm  and  charges 
of  recklessness.  Instead,  there  was  gen- 
eral approval  of  the  Commission's  re- 
ix>rt,  even  by  the  strongest  champion^  of 
foreign  aid.  The  administration,  itself, 
has  recognised  the  soundness  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations  and  has 
reduced  its  foreign  aid  request  for  1964 
by  $400  million  as  a  result 

nils  example  of  what  respected  and 
intelligent  men.  standing  apart  from  the 
pressures  and  commitments  of  the  po- 
litical arena,  can  do  and  of  the  great 
weight  that  their  recommendations 
carry  lends  powerful  support  to  the 
concept  which  the  RepubUcan  members 
of  the  Joint  Econcnnlc  Committee  have 
put  forth. 

While  recommending  a  Presidential 
commission,  however,  we  also  recognize 
that  an  improvnnent  in  procedures 
under  the  existing  system  would  be  help- 
ful In  promoting  expenditure  reform. 
In  our  minority  views,  we  urged  the  cre- 
ation within  Congress  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  and  we  also  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
Presidential  Advisory  Commission 
should  be  to  recommend  improvements 
In  the  budgetary  process  within  the 
executive  branch. 

Those  who  believe  that  certain  ap- 
proaches to  reducing  spending  are  reck- 
less, irresponsible,  and  heedless  of  the 
national  welfare  should  welcome  this 
particular  approach.  Personally,  I  sup- 
port continuing  efforts  in  other  direc- 
tions to  redxice  Federal  qwnding  and 
bdleve  they  represent  responsibility  of 
the  highest  order.  But.  at  the  same 
time,  I  support  this  ai>proach  as  well  and 


fed  that  in  no  wey  could  it  be  branded 
reeklssB  or  irreiwiTBible.  Indeed,  ariec- 
ftkve  and  prmdent  ledn^tiona  in  Faderal 
ling,  suoh  as  a  .PissMimtal 


mission  would  be  likely  to  recommend, 
wmid  promote  tbe  strengtb  of  ttie 
Matlon. 

WhUe  we  have  not  yet  received  a  writ- 
ten reply  from  the  President.  I  sincerely 
hope  he  will  give  our  proposal  t^  moat 
careful  consideration.  Tbe  President 
dioukl  regard  this  proposal  aa  exactly 
what  it  is — an  honest  attempt  to  devise 
a  method  to  briag  about  expenditure 
nform.  In  this  way,  we  can  bring  tbe 
budget  into  balance  within  tbe  vexy  near 
future  and  thus  avoid  Itae  aerlaiis  con- 
sequenees  of  continued  4cAeii  financing 
and  at  tbe  same  ttam  pave  the  way  for 
badly  needed  ineentive  lax  reduction 
and  reform. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mrs. 
Craig's    question    and   tbe   President's 
reply  be  included  in  tbe  Rbcosd. 
T^sKscBirT  OF  PnmtDvn  KSwasfrli  News 

Qawanem.  Mr.  Pmetitsnt,  3  weeks  ago  six 
BepohUcan  membeis  of  ttie  Jotat  aeonosnlo 
Oomalttee.  House  and  aenate.  mote  you  a 
long  letter  of  suggeettoas  about  Federal  ex- 
penditures. InrJuriing  a  request  that  you 
establish  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Expendittvee,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
enrf  Oommtselon  on  Foreign  Aid — heeded 
by  retired  Array  Oen.  Lweios  Clay.  What 
would  bs  your  poaMon  on  thsit  soggeeHopt 

TuM  PiEanwnrr.  Well.  I  t^ink  we  hare  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  oversees  and 
gathers  together  all  of  the  recommendations 
which  we  wish  to  make  for  programs.  We 
then  submit  It  to  the  Ckmgrvss,  the  HOtxse 
and  the  Senate,  and  they  finally  appropriate 
the  money.  Ws  do  not.  Bo  that  tbe  House 
and  SmuOs  has  Its  opportuaAtisa  with  its 
staff,  tne  Appropriations  Committees.  We 
have  probably  the  moet  effective  staff  in 
Washington,  for  the  amount  of  work  they 
do  and  the  men  easployed,  In  the  Bureau  of 
tbe  Bixiget.  I  am  very  satiafled  with  this 
procedure. 


BALANCE   OF  PAYME!fTS 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ttie  Recorb 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAB331  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Spei^er.  tbe  ap- 
parent improvement  in  the  U.S.  balance 
of  pas^ments  over  tbe  past  2  years  was 
largely  accomplished  hj  the  use  of  spe- 
cial techniques — some  of  which  have  re- 
ceived very  little  public  attention — 
which  amount  to  borrowing  from  the 
future.  In  other  words.  imiH-oveflaents 
in  tbe  balance  of  payments  in  liMl  and 
1063  were  at  the  expense  of  future  years. 
It  is  my  belief  that  without  these  special 
techniques  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  1062  would  have  been  as  large 
as  $3.6  bUIlon  instead  ol  the  $2.2  billion 
actually  reported. 

Thus,  in  both  1061  and  1062,  the  bal- 
anee  of  payments  showed  an  improve- 
ment of  neaziy  $700  million  because  ot 
advance  repayments  ot  foreign  debts. 
Debt  payments  made  in  advahce. 
^i^lle  they  help  the  balance  of  payments 
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eurrently.  eliminAte  •  source  of  b«lanoe-> 
(rf-pajmenta  credita  in  the  future  when 
the  debts  normally  would  have  been 
paid. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  in  1M2 
the  administration  developed  some  ad- 
diUcmal  techniques  which  resulted  in  a 
tanp<Nrary  improvement  in  the  balance 
of  payments  which  could  have  amounted 
to  as  much  as  $800  million.  These  new 
teehnlfiues  included  the  sale  to  other 
governments  of  $350  million  in  U^. 
Government  obligations  denominated  in 
foreign  currencies.  In  addition,  $460 
million  was  set  aside  for  the  cre4|pof 
the  VS.  Oovemment  by  Oermany  for 
military  purbhases  in  advance  of  flim 
orders  for  the  supplies  and  equipment. 
Pasnnent  normally  is  made  and  reflected 
in  the  balance  of  payments  at  the  time 
of  order  or  of  delivery.  Finally,  when 
OUT  subscriptions  to  certain  interna- 
tional organizations  came  due  in  1M2. 
the  United  States  paid  the  subscrip- 
tions— totaling  about  $100  million — in 
noninterest  bearing,  nonmarketable 
Oovemment  securities.  These  will  be 
turned  back  to  the  United  States  for  dol- 
lars as  they  are  required  and  will  cause 
balance-of -payments  debits  at  tfiat  time. 

On  April  2.  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  setting 
forth  in  more  detail  these  observations 
and  asking  for  his  comment  upon  them. 
If  my  understanding  of  these  transac- 
tions Is  correct,  then  our  balance-of- 
pasrments  problem  in  1902,  far  from 
being  improved,  actually  errew  worse. 
This  would  have  important  conse- 
quences for  economic  poUcy  and,  in 
order  that  the  subject  be  better  under- 
stood. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Dillon  be 
Included  in  the  Rscoas. 

HoxTss  or  RxniSKNTATivas, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary,  VS.  Treasury, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkam  lis.  Sbcutakt  :  Part  of  the  reason  for 
the  apparent  Improvement  In  the  n.8.  bal- 
ance of  payments  over  the  past  2  years  has 
been  advance  debt  repayments  by  foreign 
governments  of  about  $700  million  In  both 
1961  and  1063.  To  the  extent  that  advance 
repaymenta  improve  our  current  payments 
position,  they  eliminate  a  source  of  balance- 
Qf-paymento  credits  In  future  years  when 
the  debts  normaUy  would  have  been  paid. 
In  this  sense,  foreign  debt  prepayments  rep- 
vTeaent  borrowing  from  the  futtire. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  In  1963  the 
administration  began  using  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional techniques  based  upon  the  — "«* 
principle  of  borrowing  from  the  future  In 
order  to  Improve  the  current  balance-of- 
paymenta  position.  V71thout  the  tise  of  these 
new  techniques,  excluding  debt  prepayments. 
It  Is  my  Impression  that  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  in  1963  would  have  been 
as  much  as  S3  bUlion,  Instead  of  the  (3.3 
billion  reported.  If  debt  prepayments  »i»o 
are  considered,  the  deficit  would  have  been 
over  93.6  billion  or  about  as  much  as  the 
average  In  the  1968-60  period. 

Since  these  techniques  have  received  Ut- 
tle  or  no  public  attention,  there  Is  a  wide- 
spread Impression  that  otir  balance-of -pay- 
ments position  Is  steadily  Improving.  In 
order  that  the  Congress  and  the  public  have 
a  clear  idea  of  what  progress  actually  is  be- 
ing made,  I  wish  to  set  forth  my  understand- 
ing of  these  techniques  and  to  ask  for  your 
comment. 


One  ot  n«w  techniques  being  employed  Is 
the  sale  to  foreign  governments  o<  non- 
marketable  US.  Oovemment  obligations 
denominated  in  foreign  currencies.  This 
technique  Accounted  for  an  improvement  in 
the  balance  ot  payments  last  year  of  $360 
mlllkm.  In  106S.  an  additional  $370  mUlion 
of  these  obligations  have  been  sold.  When 
these  obligations  are  finally  paid  off,  there 
will  be  an  equivalent  debit  item  in  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Another  new  technique  witlch  temporarily 
Improved  the  balance  of  payments  In  1063 
by  as  much  as  $460  million,  was  the  firm 
commitment  of  foreign  funds  for  military 
purchases  in  the  United  States.  This  wss 
achieved  when  the  German  Oovemment.  on 
January  1,  1963,  deposited  this  amount  to 
the  credit  of  the  VS.  Oovemment.  These 
funds,  which  were  set  aside  for  the  eventual 
purchase  of  military  supplies  and  equipment, 
thus  showed  up  as  a  credit  In  .the  17.8.  bal- 
ance of  payments  in  advance  of  firm  orders 
for  the  equipment  and  supplies.  NormaUy 
the  German  payment  would  have  appeared 
as  a  credit  only  after  the  equipment  and 
suf^lles  had  been  actually  ordered  or  de- 
livered. To  the  extent  that  this  Is  the  case, 
any  Improvement  in  the  balance  at  payments 
in  1063  from  this  source  was  at  the  expense 
of  the  balance  of  payments  in  a  later  year. 

Finally,  the  balance  of  payments  appears 
improved  by  about  SIOO  million  becao—  the 
United  States  has  pcud  its  subscriptions  to 
certain  international  organisations  as  they 
came  due.  not  In  dollars,  but  In  non-lnterest- 
bearlng,  nonmarketable  securities.  Some- 
time In  the  future,  the  international  organi- 
sations will  exchange  these  for  dollars.  In 
other  words,  the  debit  In  our  International 
payments  represented  by  these  subscriptions 
has  been  postponed  from  1069  until  a  sub- 
sequent year. 

I  wUl  appreciate  having  your  comments  on 
these  observations. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Cusns. 


REMOVINO  IMPEDIMENTS  TO 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cusris]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricou) 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
cluding with  my  remarks  an  article  by 
David  Lawrence  entitled  "Factors  for 
Economic  Orowth." 

Mr.  Lawrence  makes  the  valid  point, 
which  was  stressed  in  the  minority  views 
to  the  1963  Annual  Report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  that  a  tax  cut  Is 
only  one  of  a  large  number  of  steps 
needed  to  remove  impediments  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  Action  is  also  needed  in 
the  area  of  improving  corporate  profits, 
international  trade,  labor  legislation,  en- 
larging America's  sales  opportunities 
abroad  and  in  foreign  investment.  Mr. 
Lawrence's  point  is  so  important  and  so 
well  made  that  I  hope  it  will  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  all  those  interested 
in  this  Nation's  economic  progress. 
Factobs  vob  Xconomic  Obowth 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  people  are  being  told  re- 
peatedly that  a  tax  cut  wUl  bring  proqMiity. 
Tet  it's  J\ist  one  of  five  or  more  major  factors 
that  are  essential  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  United  SUtes.    If  the  other  Inoentlves 


are  Ignored — as  is  the  case  today — a  dsprss* 
■ion  of  the  severest  kind  can  conceivably  cqq. 
front  this  country  in  the  next  few  yean. 

One  trouble  is  that  figures  are  being  glvea 
out  currently  to  generate  optimism,  bQt 
they  are  not  being  explained  to  the  public  la 
true  perspective. 

Thus,  an  announcement  this  week  tn^ 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  forecasts 
business  expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
eqxilpment  this  year  at  a  "record  |S8J 
billion." 

But  of  what  good  are  generalities  about 
"record  spending"  when  it  turns  out  that 
the  increase  in  projects  for  plant  and  equlp> 
ment  in  1963  will  be  the  seoond  smallest  la 
17  years?  There  liave  been  increases  in  It 
out  of  the  last  17  years.  It  is  the  rate  of 
increase,  rather  than  the  total  figxu^,  that 
counts. 

Take  also  the  Item  ot  profits  of  corpora- 
tions. Economists  estimate  that  profits  wUl 
total  $37.6  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter  ot 
1963.  This  could  be  emphasized  by  the  over- 
optimistic  as  equaling  the  highest  record  la 
history.  But  what  kind  of  record  Is  It  for 
corporate  profits  to  reach  $rtA  billion  this 
year,  when  they  were  the  same  exactly  la 
years  ago  in  the  last  quarter  of  1060?  This 
hardly  indicates  progress. 

Furthermore,  In  1960  these  profits  were  8 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product,  but  la 
1063  they  were  only  4.7  percent.  If  the  rate 
of  profit  in  terms  of  the  gross  national  i 
product  kseps  going  down  and  the  total 
profits  make  no  Increase  over  what  they  wan 
13  yean  ago.  the  word  to  uss  is  not  "progress" 
but  "stagnation." 

President  Kennedy  la  putting  all  his  eggs 
in  one  basket.  He  is  depending  on  a  tax 
cut  alone.  The  emphasis  seems  to  be  on 
stimulating  siwndlng  by  means  of  a  tax 
cut  of  $10  billion  spread  over  the  next  S 
yean.  Pumpprlmlng  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever,  has  failed  again  and  again  to  bring 
sound  bxislness  conditions  and  has  resulted 
instead  In  a  series  of  astbacks  every  few 
yean.  The  main  reason  Is  that  other  fac- 
tors have  been  neglected.  Lasting  improve- 
ments rather  than  temporary  palliatives  an 
needed. 

What  ssems  most  unfortunate  is  the  com- 
plete Indiiferenoe  exhibited  here  In  Wash- 
ington to  the  facton  that  could  produce  a 
weU-balanced  and  sound  economy  In  the 
decade  ahead.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  Removal  of  Oovemment  barrlen  to 
marketing  operations  that  could  Increase  the 
total  volume  of  sales. 

(3)  An  increase  in  ths  rate  of  profit  per 
doUar  of  sales.  This  would  involve  encour- 
agement of  automation  and  a  general  re- 
duction of  costs,  but  it  also  would  mean 
more  volume  of  business.  The  big  telephone 
companies,  for  Instance,  employ  more  people 
since  they  Introduced  automatic  phones  than 
before.  Employment  is  reallocated  due  to 
automation,  but  the  sum  total  of  Jobs  Is 
Increased. 

(8)  Legislative  action  to  permit  a  system 
of  fair  competition  in  which  interferences 
with  marketing  are  eliminated,  and  no  mo- 
nopollea  by  any  ccnnpany  or  labor  organiza- 
tion are  tolerated. 

(4)  A  prohibition  against  indiutrywlde 
"bargaining"  for  labor  agreements,  because 
they  tend  to  produce  monopolies  by  forcing 
marginal  companies  out  of  business  through 
high  labor  costs  and  by  bringing  about 
mergen  that  reduce  or  eliminate  competi- 
tion within  an  industry. 

(6)  An  encouragement  of  trade  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  a  comprehensive  plan 
which  would  Include  not  merely  a  system 
of  redproeal  tariffs  and  trade  arrangements 
with  large  arsas  or  regions  embracing  several 
countries,  but  also  a  wider  investment  of 
American  capital  abroad. 

(6)  A  reexamination  of  the  whole  range 
of   foreign    Investment   so   that   individual 


American  companies  will  be  protected 
fHdnrt  eonflscaUon  or  harassment  at  the 
JSi  of  changing  "t*™^  ••J*?^' ,*» 
^Bto  An»rU».  A  formuU  by  which  the 
5V  ooremmsnt  guarantees  a  osrtam  por- 
ZJ.  of  ths  invsstmsnt  would  probably 
Achieve  thU  purpose,  espedaUy  sinoe  In  times 
oTdefault  or  domestic  turbulence  the  pro- 
rLt,  of  one  or  more  private  businesses  are 
JutUs  whereas  ths  power  and  tofiuence  of 
*K«  Amsrlcan  Government  Is  bound  to  in- 
gurt  a  Urge  meastire  of  protection  for  the 

Inrsston.  ^     . 

While  the  growth  in  American  exporU  In 
*5«  last  decade  has  been  considerable,  and 
imports  have  increased,  too.  the  surface  has 
hardly  been  scratched  on  what  can  be  done 
to  enlarge  American  sales  opportunities 
abroad.  Not  enough  time  has  been  given  by 
(Congress  to  the  study  of  how  America's  do- 
mesUc  economy  can  be  enlarged  by  produc- 
tion of  materials  and  finlshsd  goods  needed 
in  other  countries  to  raise  standards  of 
living  for  the  people. 

These  projects  could  be  financed  by  for- 
eign governments  in  cooperation  with 
j^ioerlcan  companies  that  do  business 
^tnoad.  To  blend  the  private  and  public 
ateton  in  foreign  trade  projects  has  been  an 
objective  often  expressed,  and  some  progress 
txas  been  made  along  this  line  throxigh  vari- 
ous international  financial  Institutions.  But 
the  amounU  forthcoming  are  still  negligible, 
and  the  Impact  on  world  trade  Is  Inflnltesl- 
Qxal  compared  to  what  it  could  be. 

Permanent  measures  that  will  take  the 
brakes  off  the  national  economy  and  rid  It 
of  ImpedimenU  to  progress  an  the  crying 
need  ot  the  times. 


COAST   OUARD    SHOUU>    BE    KEPT 
MODERN    AND    EFVBCTTVB 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Toppnl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Racoao 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
am  in  general  sympathy  with  the  aim 
of  greater  economy  in  Oovemment,  I 
believe  we  must  be  extremely  careful 
whoi  cutting  items  important  to  our 
natl(Hial  defense.  I  wish  to  place  on  rec- 
ord my  serious  misgivings  to  the  cut  of 
over  $12  million  in  the  estimate  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  $9  miUion  of  this  in 
their  constructloo  program. 

Here  is  one  more  example,  if  we  need 
another,  of  how  this  "orphan"  of  our 
armed  services  is  constantly  penalized 
by  being  under  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  instead  of  Defense  during 
peacetime. 

Tlie  Congress  has  shown  great  reluc- 
tance to  reduce  requests  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  indeed,  we  often  give 
than  fimds  they  do  not  want.  Tet,  here 
is  a  service  with  important  military  mls- 
8i<»is  effecting  our  security,  as  well  as 
vital  air-sea  rescue  missions  and  enforce- 
ment of  many  maritime  regulations,  with 
few  spokesmen  wHUng  to  raise  a  voice  of 
protest  in  this  body. 

The  committee  feels  it  has  been  most 
generous  in  allowing  the  increase  of 
$17,670,000  over  appr(4>riatlans  to  date 
for  1963.  I  do  not  agree.  We  must  con- 
sider that  the  Treasury  Department,  in 
an  effort  to  set  a  good  example  for  all 
departments,  always  keeps  a  restraininc 


hand  on  the  Coast  Ouard  and  its  budg- 
etary reqxiests.  In  fact,  such  tight  rein 
has  been  exercised  in  the  past,  that  the 
TJ3.  Coast  Ouard  has  suffered.  Rank- 
ing Coast  Ouurd  ofBoials  have  also  been 
at  fault  over  the  years,  for  most  have  not 
wished  to  di«v>lease  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

It  does  not  take  an  expert  to  realise 
that  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  needs  many 
new  ships  and  helicopters.  In  my  own 
State  of  Maine,  with  a  broken  coastline 
that  would  extend  many  hundreds  of 
miles  in  a  straight  line,  we  know  of  the 
great  value  of  this  seagoing  service. 
Our  thousands  of  commercial  fishermen 
and  the  many  srachtsmen  that  sail  our 
coast,  can  attest  to  the  great  contribu- 
tions this  service  is  making  with  its 
rescue  work. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  has 
been  asked  to  take  on  additional  duties 
off  Florida  to  prevent  violations  of  U.S. 
laws  that  might  inadvertently  set  off  a 
major  war. 

I  think  there  is  i>erhaps  a  natural 
feeling  that  the  Coast  Ouard  is  not 
really  a  military  service.  If  Members 
could  have  been  with  me  several  weeks 
ago  in  Ouantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and 
could  have  boarded  the  Coast  Ouard 
vessel.  Barataria,  then  patrolling  off 
Ouantanamo,  they  would  have  seen  no 
difference  between  this  service  and  iden- 
tical Navy  vessels  performing  the  same 
important  task.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  it.  The  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  is 
a  military  service,  performing  in  addi- 
tion other  most  important  missions. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  fully  realizing  the 
absolute  necessity  that  the  Coast  Ouard 
inunediately  eml>ark  upon  a  stepped-up 
ccmstructioQ  program,  consented  to 
budget  requests  that  would  make  it  pos- 
sible. 

The  requests,  while  amovmting  to  a 
substantial  increase  in  terms  of  percent- 
ages, are  still  modest 

The  committee  says  that  they  feel  that 
the — ^U.S.  Coast  Ouard — ^fleet  "should 
indeed  be  kept  modem  and  effective," 
yet  that  the  UJ3.  Coast  Ouard  plans  for 
moderizatlon  are  "slightly  too  ambi- 
tious." This  is  ridiculous.  It  is  not 
ambitious  enough  in  terms  of  duties 
imposed  upon  the  service  or  in  terms  of 
U.S.  security. 

If  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  cannot  be 
brought  rapidly  up  to  required  strength 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  it 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that 
if  and  when  this  is  done,  the  Coast 
Ouard  would  fare  infinitely  better  as  far 
as  appropriations  are  concerned. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard 
Subcommittee.  I  have  listened  to  Admi- 
ral R<^and.  Commandant.  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  James  Reed  discuss  current 
needs  of  the  service.  I  would  be  remiss 
if  I  did  not  say  the  country  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  men  of  this  caliber  in 
these  responsible  positions.  Each  time 
I  have  had  occasion  to  meet  with  these 
gentlemen  ccmceming  problems  of  the 
Coast  Ouard,  I  have  been  genuinely  im- 
pressed. Both  are  highly  intelligenc, 
with    a    broad    viewpoint    not    always 


found  among  those  heading  a  branch  of 
an  armed  servloe. 

During  the  period  from  1959  through 
1963  rescue  missions  Iqr  Coast  Guard 
vessels  increased  21  percent  During 
this  i>eriod  recreational  boating  has 
doubled.  In  the  words  of  Admiral  1%^- 
land,  the  condition  of  Coast  Ouard  v^\ 
sels  is  "approaching  a  stoge  of  block] 
obsolescence." 

By  1964  five  of  the  Coast  Ouard's  ma- 
jor cutters  will  be  30  years  old.  six  others 
25  years  old.  All  have  been  subjected  to 
heavy  usage  over  the  years.  They  have 
been  converted,  reconditioned  and  mod- 
ernized in  an  effort  to  keep  them  useful. 
Some  of  them  are  completely  ill  fitted 
for  their  present  taslcs. 

Communication  equipment,  machin- 
ery, and  other  equipment  are  poor  and 
crews  have  substandard  living  space. 

The  experience  of  the  Coast  Ouard 
with  this  equipment  during  the  recent 
Cuba  quarantine  demonstrated  how  in- 
adequate the  floating  equipment  is. 

There  is  a  need  to  expand  and  mod- 
ernize the  UJ3.  Coast  Ouard  helicopter 
fleet  They  should  have  at  least  an- 
other 14  amphibious  helicopters.  Along 
the  entire  Stae  of  Maine  coastline,  there 
is  presently  not  a  single  Coast  Ouard 
helicopter  for  air  rescue  work,  with  6,000 
fishermen  engaged  in  their  livelihood  off 
the  coast  as  well  as  several  more 
thousand  island  residents,  all  looking  to 
the  Coast  Ouard  for  help  in  case  of 
emergency. 

I  think  cutting  the  Coast  Ouard 
budg&t  request  by  $12  million  is  an  ex- 
ample of  being  "penny  wise,  poxmd  fool- 
ish," particularly  at  this  time. 

I  have  requested  the  distingtiished 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  chairman  of 
of  the  Sulxsommittee  on  n.S.  Coast 
Ouard,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
Navigation,  to  have  the  subcommittee 
undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard's  present 
equipment,  to  review  and  evaluate  their 
planning  for  the  future,  and  to  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  subsequently  to  the 
Congress. 

I  think  it  is  long  past  the  time  when 
Congress  must  acknowledge  paternity  of 
this  offspring  and  support  it  in  a  much 
l>etter  fashion. 

Our  overall  defense  effort  demands 
that  we  give  the  Coast  Ouard  more  at- 
tention. 


UJ3.  SHIPYARD  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  OUSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  ShklletI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
been  concerned  by  two  recent  develop- 
ments affecting  the  U.S.  shipyard  indus- 
try. The  logical  end  result  of  these 
developments  could  mean  more  unem- 
ployment for  skilled  workers  in  Califor- 
nia as  well  as  in  all  other  States  in  which 
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both  private  and  public  shipyards  are 

Ihese  alarminc  situations  stem  from 
the  fraquent  evidences  that  in  the  exec- 
utive agencies  "the  right  band  doesn't 
know  what  the  left  hand  is  doing."  But, 
In  the  doing,  a  very  grave  problem  of  po- 
tential unonployment  is  being  created 
which  might  well  confound  the  best  ef- 
forts of  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
hand.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  time  for  a 
clear,  unequivocal  national  policy  in 
these  respects  is  overdue. 

As  the  first  illustration  of  my  point, 
let  me  read  the  following  press  release 
No.  316-63  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  Press  Office  on  March  8: 

Navt  Awakds  Coimucr  wtm.  Oonvbision  or 
Two  Ooou 

The  Bureau  at  Sliips  Is  awarding  a  $14,- 
S40.663  fixed  price  oontaact  to  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  ft  Dry  Dock  Co..  Seattle,  Wash.,  for 
'  the  conversion  of  two  fleet  oilers  authorized 
In  the  fiscal  year  1963  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version program. 

The  VMM.  NavMOtm  (AO-lOS)  and  the 
VJBS.  Waeoa9imv>  (AO-lOO)  are  the  first  of 
the  AO's  scheduled  for  Jumbolzatlon.  This 
conveislon  of  each  vessel  will  Increase  the 
petroleum  cargo  capacity  by  50,000  barrels. 

Twenty-three  firms  were  invited  to  com- 
pete for  this  contract,  which  was  formally 
advertised,  and  seven  submitted  bids. 
Pridget  Sound  Bridge  ft  Dry  Dock  Ck>.,  the 
lowest  responsible  and  responsive  bidder, 
submitted  a  bid  which  was  i4>proximately 
SI. 6  million  lower  than  that  submitted  by 
the  second  lowest  bidder. 

The  Navy  has  determined  that  the  lowest 
bidder's  offer  conforms  In  all  respects  with 
the  Buy  American  Act  as  currently  imple- 
mented and  as  carried  out  by  policies  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  with  other  re- 
quirenoents  of  law. 

The  conversion  ot  each  vessel  will  consist 
of  increasing  the  petroleum  cargo  capacity 
from  100,000  to  160,000  bonrelB,  replacing  and 
renovating  pumps  $nd  deck  gear  to  increase 
the  rate  of  transfer  of  the  cargo,  and  in- 
Btallation  of  an  auxiliary  machinery  plant 
which  will  give  the  ship  a  capability  of 
higher  speeiX  during  replenishment  opera- 
tions. 

Both  vessels  are  approximately  the  same 
size,  having  an  overall  length  of  561  feet, 
a  maximum  beam  Of  75  feet,  and  a  full  loAd 
displacement  of  25,500  tons.  After  con- 
version the  ships  will  be  644  feet  long,  and 
have    a   full   load    displacement   at   94.600 

t<HlS. 

Unsaid  and  unwritten  in  this  press  re- 
lease is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  contract  will  be  procured 
from  a  shipyard  in  Japan.  Involved  are 
the  equivalent  of  more  than  $5  million 
in  shipyard  work  and  nearly  6,000  tons 
of  steel.  Little  imagination  is  needed  to 
equate  this  foreign  procur«nent  in  terms 
of  lost  employment  for  U.S.  w^orkers. 
Ldttle  imagination  is  needed  to  under- 
stand the  contribution  that  this  trans- 
action has  on  the  precarious  balance  of 
International  payments  with  which  the 
White  House  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment are  at  this  moment  feverishly 
struggling. 

The  inconsistency,  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  ot  the 
Navy  in  this  instance  Is  even  more 
startling  when  one  realizes  that  the 
Pentagon  in  August  of  last  year  saw  fit 
to  reverse  a  procurement  of  2,000  tons  of 
steel  from  West  German  and  Japanese 
manufacturers  by  the  Navy  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 
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Has  the  national  interest  Improved  so 
much  in  a  short  period  of  «»^M>^g  ^)  the 
extmt  that  we  must  now  rely  on  for- 
eign sources  for  essoitial  navml  veaaels? 

I  say  no.  Has  the  national  interest  im- 
proved so  much  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment or  the  Navy  Depaiijnent  should 
not  change  existing  procedures  and  poli- 
cies to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  type 
of  procurement?  I  have  no  evidence 
that  the  Pentagon  has  any  intention 
whatsoever  of  changing  this  harmful 
practice — harmful  to  the  national  inter- 
est. To  the  contrary.  I  am  forced  to 
conclude,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Pentagon  is  wholly  insensitive  to  the 
feelings  and  livelihood  of  U.S.  shipyard 
workers. 

The  second  situation  is  also  an  ex- 
ample of  this  insensltivlty.  Permit  me 
to  quote  from  an  article  by  the  very  able 
journalist,  Allen  M.  Smythe,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  March  22  : 

The  Navy,  the  taxpayers,  and  the  local 
communities  would  be  better  off  If  6  of  our 

II  obsolete  Navy  yards  were  given  to  the 
cities  In  which  they  are  located.  Several 
others  should  be  drastically  reduced  in  size. 

However,  it  took  40  years  to  abandon  our 
cavalry  posts  and  you  can  obtain  swords  and 
saddles  now  in  our  supply  depots. 

This  statement  by  an  unidentified 
Navy  officer  typifies  the  undercurrent  of 
rumors  which  have  been  floating  around 
for  some  time.  By  ccmparison.  the  dis- 
tinguished Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Admiral  Anderson,  said  in  San  Francisco 
a  few  weeks  ago,  that  as  far  as, the  Navy 
is  concerned  there  is  no  plyi-for  elimi- 
nation of,  or  reduction  in  the  size  of,  any 
naval  shipyards.  For  the  Navy's  part, 
that  might  be  true,  but  what  of  the  De- 
fense Department?  Are  they  planning 
to  cut  back  on  the  functions  of  the  naval 
shipyards? 

I  wish  I  knew.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know.  The  workers  whose 
jobs  are  at  stake  are  entitled  to  krj>w. 
The  answer  can  come  only  from  the 
Pentagon,  and  it  should  come  forward 
immediately. 

On  the  first  point  of  foreign  procure- 
ment, since  the  Pentagon  Is  unwilling  to 
take  the  initiative,  we,  in  the  Congress, 
can  do  something  about  a  solution  on 
behalf  of  the  shipyard  workers  of  the 
United  States.  To  that  end,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  bill.  HH.  5401,  to  insure  that 
shipyard  work  on  naval  vessels  will  be 
done  exclusively  in  the  United  States. 
In  its  consideration  of  this  measure,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  can  perform 
a  great  service  by  making  sure  that  the 
right  hand  knows  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing. 

WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  OI^EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HoLinsLO] 
may  extend  liis  remarks  fit  this  point  in 
the  Recoio. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  alwaSrs  been  interested  in  any  legis- 
lation that  will  save  taxpayers  money. 


I  was  unhappy  with  previous  farm  |»w 
support  programs  that  permitted  t^ 
stodqriling  of  feed  grain  and  wheat  te 
such  an  extent  that  It  was  eoeting  xu  a 
minion  dollars  a  day  In  storage,  interest 
and  handling  charges. 

The  new  feed  and  wheat  prograat 
have  done  much  to  cut  into  these  surpha 
stocks  and  I  am  told  we  are  already  sav- 
ing over  $700,000  a  day  by  reason  of  re- 
duced surpluses. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  supported 
the  1964  wheat  program  because  it  would 
guarantee  permanent  reduction  of  wheat 
stocks  to  a  reasonable  level. 

I  hope  farmers  approve  the  program  in 
this  referendum.  If  they  do  not.  I  am 
going  to  be  sorely  disappointed,  n 
farmers  think  we  will  pass  new  wheat 
legislation  in  the  event  they  turn  this 
program  down,  they  will  be  disappointed 
too. 

I  say,  let  them  live  with  dollar  wheat 
for  a  year  if  that  is  their  choice.  By 
1964  I  predict  they  will  vote  the  program 
back  in  the  next  referendum.  They  can 
because  the  wheat  program  will  still  be 
on  the  books,  waiting  to  be  put  into 
operation.  But  farmers  are  the  ooca 
that  will  have  to  do  it.  Congress  cannot 
do  anything  more  for  them. 


FREE   THE   EXILES   TO  FREE  CUBA 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Roomsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rxcoto. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objecUoa 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, freeing  Cuba  is  a  Job  for  Cubans,  and 
a  national  goal  as  sUted  by  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

The  President  has  wisely  drawn  the 
distinction  between  U.S.  responsibility 
for  Cuban  exiles  launching  hit-and-rim 
raids  on  Castro's  seacoast.  In  an  effort 
to  avoid  U.3.  involvement  in  a  Caribbean 
war,  he  has  made  it  clear  to  the  Com- 
munists that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  responsible  for  such  raids  when  they 
originate  outside  UJS.  juriadktlon. 

It  is  argued  that  hit-and-run  raids 
which  have  occurred  served  Uttle  pur- 
pose against  Cuban  communism.  It  is 
true  that  Castro  has  survived  them  to 
date.  However,  reports  are  that  discon- 
tent grows  inside  Cuba. 

If  allowed  to  be  launched  outside  U.S. 
territory,  these  raids  can  offer  great  en- 
couragement to  anti-Castro  elements  in- 
side Cuba.  Such  raids  can  alao  serve 
notice  to  the  world  that  there  are  still  a 
great  many  Cubans  who  concern  them- 
selves with  freedom. 

Castro  himself  used  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics to  give  momentum  to  his  own  revo- 
lution. It  is  plainly  evident  that  Cuban- 
trained  Communist  agents  are  using 
these  same  hit-and-run  tactles  to  sub- 
vert this  entire  honisphere. 

It  is  our  national  goal  to  see  Cuba  free. 
This  goal  would  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
United  States  unleashing  Coban  exiles 
eager  to  base  their  anti-Castro  efforts 
outside  U.S.  territory. 


SPEAKER  OP  THE  HOUSE  JOHN  W. 
McCORMACK 

Bir.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  gsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
xnan  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  AlbkxtI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was. no  objection. 

iii.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing comment  is  in  tribute  to  our 
Spe^kisr.  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
COKMACX.  which  was  broadcast  by  Joseph 
p  McCaffrey.  Tuesday  evening,  April  3. 
1963.  WMAL-TV,  Washington,  D.C. : 

SrSAKBI  OF  THS  HOV**  JOKM  W.  MCCOSMACK 

Oood  evening.  Capitol  HUl  is  crawling 
with  tourists  these  days.  Members  And  it 
difflcult  getting  from  their  oOoes  to  the  floor 
because  of  the  guided  tours  clogging  the  cor- 
ridors. This,  most  Members  admit,  some 
loudly.  U  a  bit  irritaUng. 

But  there  Is  one  Member  of  Ck>ngress  who 
thinka  more   Americans  should   visit  Con- 


'Tblii,"  says  this  man,  looking  at  you  In- 
tently. "U  their  House;  this  is  their  buUd- 
ing:  I  would  like  to  see  10.000.  ao.OOO  Ameri- 
cans stream  in  here  every  day  of  the  year. 

"And  everyone  here  has  orders  to  treat 
these  men  and  women  with  respect  and 
courtesy,  because  these  people  are  the  em- 
ployers of  everyone  who  works  here.  These 
srs  the  people  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  building  and  everything  that  goes 
OQ  inside  it." 

What  f  this  man  said  counts  because  he 
is  more  than  a  civics  teacher,  he  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  political  scientists. 
Hs  also  holds  the  oountryli  No.  8  job  as 
^leaker  of   the   House   of   Representatives. 

John  McCosmack  may  be  a  Democrat, 
he  may  be  a  Bostonian.  but  first  and  fore- 
most he  is  a  practicing  American.  This 
week  I  stood  In  the  back  of  hU  high  ceU- 
Inged  olBoe  and  Ustened  to  him  chatting 
with  a  group  of  young  girls  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University. 

To  questions  critical  of  Congress,  the 
^>eaker  neither  apologised  for  the  House 
and  its  procedures  nor  did  be  defend  them. 
Be  did  something  better,  lie  explained  them. 
And  this  professor's  view  ot  the  political 
■ystem  is  the  view  which  is  misssfl  by  class- 
room professors:  him  theme  Is  the  role  of 
human  nature  in  politics. 

Speaker  McCoaicACK  views  his  coUeagues 
in  the  House  not  as  Democrats  or  Republi- 
cans, but  as  individuals.  And  by  the  same 
token,  to  the  Speaker,  any  one  of  those  girls 
from  Penn  State  was  Just  as  important.  Just 
ss  essential  as  his  most  powerful  conunittee 
chairman. 

After  his  Uttle  seminar  was  over,  the 
^>eaker  walked  down  to  the  House  Res- 
taurant, saying.  "I  wish  I  oould  see  everyone 
who  visits  thU  buUding." 

"It  I  had  the  time.  Fd  like  to  talk  with 
every  guided  party  that  comes  through  here. 
The  more  people  realize  that  they  are  a 
real,  important  part  of  this  Congress,  the 
more  interest  there  will  be  in  government 
and  the  better  government  each  one  of  us 
wUl  get." 

To  Speaker  John  McCobmack  the  key  to 
American  Government  is  ths  individual. 


WIDENINa  OP  8HIPPINO  LOCKS  AT 
BONNEVILLE  DAM 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULUiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fuU 
use  of  the  mighty  Columbia  River  is  of 
first  importance  in  the  progress  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  Columbia  River 
potential  for  navigation  and  trade 
depends  upon  the  great  dams  on  the 
river,  and  on  the  locks  provided  for 
shipping.  House  Joint  Memorial  18 
recently  passed  by  the  Oregon  State 
Legislature  petitions  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  at 
the  Bonneville  Dam: 

HoTTBS  Joint   Mucosial    18 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentativea  of  the  United  State*  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  62d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legis- 
lative session  sssembled.  most  respectfully 
represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Columbia  River  is  the  main 
navigation  artery  for  Astoria.  Portland.  The 
Dalles,  and  other  communities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  and 

Whereas  an  uninterrupted  flow  ot  com- 
merce on  the  Columbia  River  is  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  economic  development  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest:  and 

Whereas  the  shipping  locks  at  Bonneville 
Dam  are  less  in  width  than  those  at  the  up- 
stream dams  on  the  Columbia  River:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

I.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialized  to  appropriate  sulBcient  funds 
to  Widen  the  shipping  locks  at  BonnevlUe 
Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  so  as  to  conform 
with  the  width  of  the  shipping  locks  at  The 
DaUes  Dam  and  McNary  Dam  and  thereby 
provide  for  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  com- 
merce on  the  Columbia  River. 

a.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Oregon   congressional   delegation. 


KXTESBIOS  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hkalit  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MuLTn),  for  Thursday.  April  4,  1963, 
on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  for  16  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CuKTiN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rxirss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Olssn  of  Montana) ,  on  April  10,  for  60 
minutes,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rtan  of  New  York,  for  30  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Bkoomtzbls  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harrison),  for  45  minutes,  on  April  8, 
1963. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harrison),  for  30  minutes,  on  AprU  11, 
1963. 


By  unanimous  oonaent.  permtssion  to 
extend  remaita  in  the  Conoubuomal 
RxooRo,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarics. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HosMKR  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Wtdlik. 

Mr.  PncnrsKi. 

Mr.  Whitk. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harsha  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Algkr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Olskn  of  Montana)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  Aih>abbo. 

Mr.  St.  Ongk. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  Edmondson. 

Mr.  Ullmam  in  two  inift4^Ti^>f^; 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  cmnmittee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  aiwroval.  a  bill 
and  a  joint  resolution  ol  the  House  of 
the  f (lowing  titles: 

HJt.  4S74.  An  act  to  proclaim  Sir  Winston 
Churchm  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

HJ^.  Res.  382.  Joint  resolution  deslfnatlng 
the  6-dsy  period  beginning  April  15,  1963, 
as  "National  Harmony  Week,"  and  for  other 
pxirpoees. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OLJSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  acoordtngAy 
(at  6  o'clock  and  32  minutes  pjn.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  Houee  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  8,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

641.  A  letter  from  the  Dlreetor,  Biireau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Offloe  of  the  President, 
relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Improvsmsnt 
relating  to  the  following  watersheds:  Istok- 
poga  Marsh  and  Jumper  Creek,  Fla.;  Held, 
Iowa;  Callahan  Creek,  Mo.;  Apache-Brazlto- 
Mesqulte,  N.  Mex.;  Conetoe  Creek.  N.C;  Har- 
mon Creek,  Pa.,  and  W.  Va.;  and  Upper  Little 
Minnesota  River,  8.  Dak.,  pursuant  to  section 
5  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  as  amended  (16  UJ3.C.  1005), 
and  Kxecutive  Order  No.  10S64  of  January  20, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

642.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
relative  to  plans  tor  works  of  Improvement 
relating  to  the  foUowlng  watersheds:  Upper 
Rock  Oeek,  Md.;  and  Buck  Creek,  Ky..  pur- 
suant to  the  section  6  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended  (IS  U.8.C.  1006),  and  Kxecutive 
Order  No.  10S64  of  January  30,  1096:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

64S.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
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states  Code,  to  provide  for  the  dispoKltlon  of 
certain  nationals  of  the  United  States  In 
taelgn  eotmtrles  who  are  allefed  and  deter- 
ilnsd  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  and  dangerous 
to  psfcws  or  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses":  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
eM^  A  IsttOT  from  the  Administrator, 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  additional  housing  for  the 
elderly":  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

M5.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Band  of  Copunlasloners  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  use 
b^g  made  of  such  m>eclAcaUy  exempted 
property,  and  of  any  changes  In  such  use, 
with  recommendations,  pxirsuant  to  Public 
Law  846,  77th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  ColomMa. 

640.  A  letter  frtim  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  copies  of  reports 
showing  and  explaining  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  exempt  from  taxation  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1961,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  846,  77th  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

647.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  D.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entltlM  "A  bill  to  amend 
section  7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  inrovlde  for  the 
payment  of  travel  cost  for  applicants  invited 
by  a  department  to  visit  It  for  purposes  con- 
nected witti  employment":  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

048.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migrmtlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  UJS. 
Depcutment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first-preference  classification, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  as  amexxled;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

649.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  blU  to  provide  penalties  for  cer- 
tain offenses  committed  In  connection  with 
highway  construction";  to  the  Committee 
oa  the  Judiciary. 

000.  A  conunimication  from  the  President 
Of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft 
ot  a  propoMd  bill  entlUed  "A  bill  to  provide 
an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and  non- 
voting Delegate  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  and  for 
other  purposes":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

•51.  A  letter  trom  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  showing 
adjustments  in  contracts  authorised  by  the 
Administration  during  the  calendar  year 
1902.  pursuant  to  73  Stat.  972;  to  the  Catn- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

063.  A  letter  from  the  FoetmiMtcr  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  with  the  consent  d  the  Interstate 
Ooounerce  Oommisslon,  of  rates  of  postage 
on  fourth-class  mail";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OOoe  and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMBCITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  irule  XHL,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printingr  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Bouse  Resolution  305.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJt.  la,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  professional  public  health  per- 
sonnel, and    for    other   pxupoees;    without 


amendment    (Rept.  No.    184).     Referred   to 
the  House  Calendar. 

ill.  SISX:  Conunittee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  306.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HJt.  1763.  a  bill  to  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  development  of  elTeetlve  Federal 
»Bd  SUte  programs  relating  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation, and  for  other  purposes:  without 
amezKlment  (Rept.  No.  186).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  307.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  HR.  1989,  a  bill  to  authorise  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  genera] 
obligation  bonds;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  186).    Referred  to  the  Hoxise  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  308.  Reeolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  3130,  a  bill  to  simplify  administra- 
tion of  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  SUbl- 
lizatlon  Act  of  October  3,  1961  (75  Stat. 
766);  wltftout  amendment  (Rept.  No.  187). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  309.  ReeoluUon  for  consideration 
of  Hit.  3845,  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  8tablllzati<m  Act  of  October 
3.  1961  (75  SUt.  766);  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  188).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montena:  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  1169. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Classiflcation  Act  of 
1949  to  author lae  the  establishment  of  haz- 
ardous duty  pay  in  certain  eases;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  189).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  HH.  1819.  A  bUl 
to  amend  the  Federal  Kmployees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1969  to  provide  additional 
choice  of  health  benefits  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  190).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  HJl.  3517.  A  bUl  to  amend 
the  Retired  Federal  Employees  Health  Bei\e- 
flts  Act  with  respect  to  Government  contri- 
bution for  expenses  Incurred  In  the  admin- 
istration of  such  act;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  191).  Referred  to  ttie  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  3545.  A 
bUl  to  amend  section  131  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  taking  o^ 
the  economic  censuses  1  year  carltfr  stan- 
ing  in  1908;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
192).  Referred  «to  the  C<xnmlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DANIELS:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  HJl.  8013.  A  bill  to  define 
the  term  "child"  for  lump-sum  payment 
piuixwes  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  19S). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. HJt.  5307.  A  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Serrioe  BuUdlngs  Act.  1930,  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
194).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8KLDKN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  pxnsuant  to  House  Reeolution 
60  pertaining  to  Castro  Communist  sub- 
versives In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (Rept, 
No.  195).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  HoTise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 56  on  Arab  refugeesiln  Palestine;  (Rept. 
No.  190) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  OOOLBT:  Committee  on  AgricvUtore. 
HJl.  6007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricxiltural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  with 
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amendment  (Rept.  No.  197) .  Befen«d  to  tko 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stats 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTtOMB 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  ^«i|.  putbe 
bills   and   resolutions  were  Introduoetf 
and  seyerally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKHALTKR: 
HJl.  5454.  A  UU  to  amend  the  lateraai 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  aUow  a  taipajw  la 
certain  cases  to  deduct  as  a  »»m»«i*^bi  t  iimbm 
the  additional  ooet  of  modifying  or  speotaU* 
equipping  an  automobile  to  permit  its  on 
and  operation  by  an  individual  (himself,  hto 
spouse,  or  a  dependent)  who  Ls  physlcaQf 
handicapped:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CBLLER: 
HJl.  5455.  A  bill  to  enforce  ooosUtutiocul 
rlghu  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Con. 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5456.  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  tbs 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  as  an  agency  la 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Ooremment.  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duties  ot  the  Ocai. 
mission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ooa- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 
HJl.  5457.  A  biU  to  amend  section  303(h) 
of  the  career  Oompensatloa  Act  of  1949  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  quarters  allow- 
ances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  5458.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailcws  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  1940  to  pemUt  dvU 
actions  against'^  members  of  the  Armsd 
Forces  for  support  of  their  spKrases  and  chil- 
dren: to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HJl.  5469.  A  bill  to  amend  section  I(14) 
(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  frelglit 
car  supply,  and  for  other  parpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  5460.  A  MU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  free  insurance  pro- 
tection for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  outside  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  5461.  A  bill  to  promote  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  providing  for  a  program  to  assist 
the  several  States  in  further  developing 
their  programs  of  general  xmlverslty  exten- 
sion education:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

HJl.  5463.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  income  for  tuition  and 
other  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  educa- 
tion or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any 
of  his  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HJl.  5463.  A  bill  requiring  aU  clerks  hired 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  RepreeentaUves 
to  perform  compensated  services  at  certain 
specified  places:  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  HALET  (by  request) : 
HR.  5464.  A    bill    relaUng    to   the    Indian 
heirship  land  problem:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARVST  of  Indiana: 
HJl.  5465.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  each  de- 
pendent who  Lb  a  fuU-time  undergraduate 
student  at  a  college  or  university;  to  tbe 
Conunittee  on  Waya  and  **'"*pt 

By  Mr.  Mnj.KR  ot  Oalifomia: 
HJl.  5466.  A  bUl  to  authorise  approprU- 
tlons  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for   research,   development, 


•Dd  operaUon;  eonstructlon  of  facilities;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Brlirnr^  and  Astronautics. 

HJl-  5467.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  88.  United 
BUtm  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pgnti'^^'  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
^Ir  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJt- 5468.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  or  re- 
fuiMl    of    self-enaiployment    tax    in    certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.PELLT: 

HJl.  5468.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
liquidation  of  corporations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arisona: 

HR.  5470.  A  blU  to  incorporate  the  Young 
Engineers  and  Scientists  of  America,  for  the 
purposes   indicated   by   Public   Law   85-876; 
to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HJt  5471.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  UB.  Acad- 
emy of  Foreign  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  5473.  A  bill  granting  exemption  from 
income  tax  in  the  case  of  retirement  annu- 
ities and  pensions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  6473.  A  bill  to  increase  the  personal 
Income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  (in- 
cluding the  exemption  for  a  spouse,  the  ex- 
emption for  a  dependent,  and  the  additional 
exemption  for  old  age  or  blindness)  from  9600 
to  61,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Wsys  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  ST.ONGE: 

HR.  5474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1940  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  quarters  allowances  to  enlisted 
members;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Bylir.  8ENNER: 

HR.  5475.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  certain  roads 
on  the  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indian  Reservations: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

HR.  5476.  A  blU  to  amend  tities  10  and 
83,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  tech- 
nicians of  the  National  Guard;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  5477.  A  blU  to  authorise  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
eonvey  certain  sxn-plus  property  to  the  Aiken 
County  Historical  Commission  for  use  as  a 
historic  monument;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG: 

HR.  5478.  A  blU  authorising  a  survey  of 
the  Frio  River  In  the  vicinity  of  Three  Riv- 
ers. Tex.,  in  the  interest  of  flood  control  and 
allied  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CARET: 

HR.  5479.  A  bUl  to  provide  Federal  assUt- 
anoe  to  schools  in  the  initiation  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  the  preservation  of  our 
national  heritage;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  EVINS: 

HR.  6480.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

HR.  5481.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  more  uni- 
form application  of  section  4800  of  title  89, 
United  SUtes  Code,  which  pertains  to  filing 
of  information  relating  to  ssoond-class  maU 
pubUcations:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Ut.  HARRIS: 

HJl.  6482.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  PubUo 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  a  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  prevuition  and  control  of  den- 
tal diseases  and  for  other  purpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

CIZ- 


By  Mr.  PERKINS : 
H.R.  5483.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1987  to  permit 
individuals  who  are  permanenUy  disabled 
for  work  in  their  regular  ooeupation  to  re- 
ceive annuities  aftw  the  completion  of  10 
years  of  service,  and  to  permit  the  payment 
of  a  spoiisel  annuity  to  the  wife  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  retired  for  diaabiUty.  with- 
out regard  to  the  age  ot  the  individual  or 
the  wife;  to  tbe  Conunittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJt.  6484.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  an  increase 
of  10  percent  in  pensions  and  annuities  paid 
to  retired  employees  and  an  Increase  of  30 
percent  in  annuitlee  paid  to  vridows  of  de- 
ceased employees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH : 
HJl.  5485.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption of  eervloe  connection  In  the  case 
of  the  death  of  certain  veterans  who  have 
suffered  from  service-oonnected  total  disa- 
bilities for  15  or  more  years;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Veteraiu'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  6CHWENOEL: 
HJl.  6486.  A  bill  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  in  the  ClvU  Service  Act 
of  January  16.  1883.  to  temporary  summer 
employment,  and  for  other  pxirpoeee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Servloe. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  5487.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  more  uni- 
form appUcation  of  section  4369  of  title  89, 
United  Stotes  Code,  which  pertains  to  filing 
of  information  relating  to  seoond-daas  mail 
pubUcations;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEERUN: 
HJt.  5488.  A  biU  to  amend  section  411(a) 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  widows  of  veterans 
dying  from  aervice-oonnected  dlsabUltiee;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  5489.  A  bUI  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorise  State  and  community 
youth  employment  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
HR.  5490.  A  biU  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoees:    to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  5491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  income  tax 
deductions  for  certain  payments  to  assist 
in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  tax- 
payer, his  spouse,  or  a  dependent;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
HJt.  5493.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  ear 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
HJl.  5493.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tariff 
classiflcation  of  certain  partioleboard;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJl.  5494.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
liahment  of  a  Federal  Advlaory  OouncU  on 
the  Arts  to  assist  in  tbe  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Sdneatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  R0BI80N: 
HJt.  5406.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  city 
of  Bingham  ton.  N.Y.;  to  the  OomnUttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  5406.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  OouncU  oa 
tlie  Arts  to  assist  in  the  growth  and  de- 
vvlopment  of  Uie  fine  arte  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HJL  5407.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19tt,  as  ankended.  and 
for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculttire. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

HJt.  5408.  A  bill  to  proimats  the  sale  and 
beneficial  use  of  public  lands  by  amending 
aection  3455  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (43  UB.C.  1171),  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GAVIN: 

HJL  5409.  A  bill  to  amsad  the  Area  Be- 
development  Act  so  as  to  provlds  preference 
in  the  awarding  of  certain  Oovamment  con- 
traots^to  contractors  in  areaa  at  sulistantlal 
and  pek^istent  unemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee op  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUS: 

H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  proposing  aq 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  reeolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  mating  to  the  estahlishmsnt 
of  a  Court  of  the  Union,  which  shaU  reveiw 
the  exercise  of  power  or  Jurisdiction  by  the 
Supreme  Court  In  certain  osses  xipon  de- 
nuoid  of  the  legislatures  of  five  noncon- 
tiguous States;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

HJ.  Res.  875.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  flags  of  the 
United  States  surrotmding  the  Washington 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Coneurrfent  resolution  ex- 
presslng  the  desire  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  study  the 
feasibility  of  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  non- 
voting delegates  between  the  Ooogress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Parllamsnt  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 

H.  Con.  Res.  130.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  initiate  action 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  a  United  Nations 
resolution  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troope  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  the  return  of  exiles  firam  these  na- 
tions from  slave-labor  camps  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  conduct  of  free  elections  in 
these  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  131.  Concturent  resolution 
providing  for  the  annual  observance  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  anniversary;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  memo- 
rials were  presented  astd  referred  as 
follows: 

By  ICr.  DADDARIO:  liesMrlal  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  ot  the  State  of  Oonneetlcut 
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memorializing  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  honor  ReTOlutlonary 
War  hero  Lt.  Ool.  William  Ledyard  hj  glrlnc 
his  name  to  a  new  submarine  being  built  at 
Oroton,  Conn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloes. 

By  ICr.  LIBONATl:  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  18  of  the  73d  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  COnunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BIIiU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS* 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxil,  private 
bills  and  reaolutioDa  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Ur.  COHELAN: 
HJR.  6500.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  John 
P.  ICann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ur.  OOLLIKR: 
Hit.  8001.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wleslawa 
ICarlanna  Borcson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTB: 
H^.  B80a.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
XiSVersa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  CUK'l'IN : 

HJt.  5608.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee  J. 
Qulntero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DdAAmr : 

HJt.  6804.  A  biU  for  the  relief  at  Vlttorio 
Danoraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJt.  5606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  8Uv> 
roula  O.  Regakos  (Regakou);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DUtWlMSKI : 

HJt.  5606.  A  bill  to  revlre  the  office  of 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
and  to  authorise  the  President  to  i^tpolnt 
General  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur  to 
such  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  PnOHAN: 

HJt.  5507.  A  bOl  for  the  relief  of  Mlchal 
Golenlewskl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PINO: 

HJt.  6506Jk  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pranceaco 
Barone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5509.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
and  Gluseppa  Dl  Roma  and  their  minor 
child.  Catallna;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PRXLINOHUTSKN : 

HJt.  5610.  A  btll  for  the  relief  of  OsnneU 

Macaro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidarr 

ByMr.  HALPSRN:  '' 

HJt.  5611.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of  Kon- 

stantin  P.  Vellskakts;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON : 
HJt.  56ia.  A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Maria  de  Jesus  Umali;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHT  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  551S.  A   bill  for  the  reUef  of  Pang- 
Tsun  Kuo  and  his  wife  Agatha  Mei-Tso  Kuo; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SENNKR: 
H  R.  5514.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands  la 
the  State  of  Arlsona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.SIBAL: 
H.R.  5515.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sebss- 
tlano   Nlcolia;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H  R.  6616.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Leslie 
Preeworth  (also  known  as  Lasslo  Pteiwirth); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Patlw't  Test  Baa  Treaty  Falladcs 


SZTKNSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAuroBifXA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BKPRCSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  IHS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  on  April 
2  Disarmament  Agency  Director  Wil- 
liam C.  Foster  directed  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  relating  to  tbe  ad- 
minlstratlan's  test  ban  treaty  proposals. 
I  have  sent  the  following  letters  to  col- 
leagues discussing  the  Foster  letter. 
The  American  Security  Council  Wash- 
ington report  referred  to  in  the  first  let- 
ter has  been  reprinted  at  pages  4914- 
4915  of  the  CoMoaassioiTAL  Rbcoro: 

CONOCESS  or  TBS  Umtrb  Statks, 

HOXTSI   or  RsntZSSNTATTVSS, 
Waahinffton.  DC.  April  4,  1993. 

Dkab  Coixbaovs:  If  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  will  serre  to  reduce  the  world's  risks. 
it  is  only  an  effectlTe  treaty  which  will  do 
so— one  which  in  fact  stops  nuclear  weapons 
progress  eqxially  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Negotiation  of  an  ineffective  treaty  would 
stirrender  the  benefits  an  effective  one  might 
achieve. 

Disarmament  Agency  Director  William  C. 
Poster  wrote  you  on  April  2  declaring  "signifl- 
cant  Soviet  advances"  by  cheat  testing 
"would  require  a  series  (rf  teste."  He  added 
that  under  present  T3B.  treaty  proposals 
"the  probabUlty  Is  high  that  any  meaning- 
ful series  would  be  discovered  by  seismic 
and  intelligence  means." 

I  respectfully  differ  with  Mr.  Poster  based 
on  scientific  facts  brought  to  light  during 
recent  hearings  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Knergy. 

The  ABC's  Director  of  Military  AppUca- 
tions  testifled  that  all  nuclear  weapons  of 
military  interest  except  very  large  super 
H-bombs,  which  the  Soviets  have  anyway, 
can  be  developed  by  underground  tests 
which  create  selsmle  signals  at  very  smaU 
size. 


The  Defense  Department's  seismologist 
testified  about  the  inherent  limitations  on 
seismic  instrunxents  to  detect  and  idenUfy 
as  cheat  tests  signals  of  this  very  small  slae 
(10  millimicrons  and  less). 

The  net  effect  of  this  testimony  was  that 
intelligent  Soviet  cheating  would  create 
signals  which  might  be  detected  outside 
the  UJ3J3JI.,  but  would  be  too  small  to 
idenUfy  as  cheat  tests.  This  Is  because  such 
signals  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
■elsxnlc  signal  of  hundreds  of  small  earth- 
quakes occurring  annually  In  Soviet  territory. 

Therefore,  there  exists  a  big  hole  for 
cheating  and  clandestine  development  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  superiority  under 
UjS.  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  proposals. 

This  big  hole  can  be  cloaed,  and  an  ef- 
fective treaty  achieved,  only  by  UJS.  in- 
sistence on  manned  seismic  stations  inside 
the  U.SJSJt.  Unmanned  black  boxes  wont 
do  the  Job  because  they  are  not  tamper- 
proof. 

Although  Mr.  Poster  mentions  "intelli- 
gence" as  another  means  to  spot  cheating, 
when  one  recalls  the  difficulties  even  of  find- 
ing out  what  is  going  on  in  nearby  Cuba, 
wisdom  dictates  little  reliance  be  placed  on 
this  alternative. 
Sincerely, 

CSAIO  HOSMSS. 
Member  of  Congren. 


However,  the  impossibility  of  keeping  US. 
progress  up  under  these  circumstances  was 
adequately  stated  by  Preaident  Kennedy  on 
March  2,  1963,  in  announcing  UjS.  test 
resumption  following  the  breach  of  the  then 
existing  informal  testing  moratorium. 

The  President's  words  were  as  follows: 
"In  actual  practice,  partlcvilarly  in  a 
society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot  keep  top-, 
flight  scientists  concentrating  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  an  experiment  which  may  or  may 
not  take  place  on  an  uncertain  date  in  the 
future.  Nor  can  large  technical  laboratories 
be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basis  waiting 
for  some  other  nation  to  break  an  agree- 
ment. This  is  not  merely  difficult  or  incon- 
venient— we  have  explored  this  alternative 
thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible  of  execu- 
tion." 

The  Director's  letter  briefly  mentions  argu- 
ments for  a  test  ban  treaty.  A  more  com- 
plete and  fair  discussion  can  be  found  at 
pages  3334-SaSS  of  the  OowoacasiONAi.  Rscoao 
of  Pebruary  2S.  1963. 

The  subject  also  is  covered  in  the  American 
Secxulty  OouncU's  March  IS.  19«S.  Washing- 
ton Report  which  aocompaales  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CsAio  HosMxa, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


CONGRXSS    or    THX    UmTXD    Stai 

House  or  RxnucsnrrATivss, 
W—hington.  D.C..  AprU  3, 1H3. 
Re  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

DxAa  Coixxaoxtx:  Testerday  you  received  a 
letter  from  the  Director,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  DMntioning  the  risk 
of  "surprise  abrogation"  inherent  in  test  ban 
treaty. 

This  would  be  the  situation  if  Soviet's  pre- 
pared clandestinely  in  their  laboratories  for 
a  vital  testing  seriee.  This  could  be  done 
over  a  period  of  years  behind  the  sscrecy 
of  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Soviet  Union  then 
would  suddenly  announce  withdrawal  from 
the  treaty  and  capitalise  on  this  surprise 
factor  by  conducting  intensive  tests. 

The  Director  states  the  fisk  ot  Soviet 
achievement  of  nuclear  supeHortty  in  this 
manner  could  be  reduced  by  a  U.S.  policy  of 
maintaining  readinees  to  test  in  such 
eventuality. 


Wkal  Ecaaoiy  PrograsiT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA  I 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVES 

r^nrsday.  AprU  4.  i$9i 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  the  continual  expcuision  of  Fed- 
eral governmental  activities  and  in- 
creased civilian  employment  by  the  ad- 
ministration are  the  major  reasons  why 
Federal  budgets  and  deficits  conthiue  to 
grow. 

Since  taking  office,  the  present  admin- 
istraUoD  has  added  132^1  civilian  em- 


ployees to  the  Federal  payroll.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  requested  36,500  new 
Jobs  in  his  1964  budget. 

Tbe  average  annual  wage  of  these  em- 
ployees is  $5,g00  and  this  places  an 
added  burden  of  approximately  $1  billion 
per  year  on  the  budget,  excluding  the 
oecesBary  expenditures  for  equipment, 
office  space,  etc. 

These  facts  belie  the  administration's 
claim  of  a  vigorous  Federal  Job  economy 
program.     ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Bartlctvill*  Wias  AU-AoMrica  Hoaors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4. 1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
signal  honor  was  recently  bestowed 
upon  a  community  in  Oklahoma's  Sec- 
ond Congressional  District  when  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League  and  Look  maga- 
xine  designated  the  city  of  Bartlesvllle 
as  a  recipient  of  the  annual  All-America 
City  awards. 

This  is  a  distinguished  honor  for  which 
all  Oklahoma  is  proud.  Bartlesvllle  is 
1  of  11  American  cities  to  be  singled  out 
for  this  outstanding  recognition  out  of 
the  nearly  70  applicants  that  were  con- 
sidered. 

The  basic  criterion  for  selecting  the 
award-winning  cities  is  effective  citizen 
action  in  addition  to  good  local  govern- 
ment. 

Bartlesville  well  qualifies  in  this  re- 
gard. The  community  leaders  and  citi- 
zens of  Bartlesville  have  a  fierce  com- 
munity pride  and  they  work  together  on 
various  projects  which  are  greatly  bene- 
ficial to  the  city  and  to  the  State  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  junior  chamber  of  commerce  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  citizens  of 
Bartlesville  tackle  community  projects. 

The  Jaycees  spearheaded  many  proj- 
ects, among  them  being  a  statewide  drive 
that  secured  220,000  signatures  to  a  pe- 
tition for  reapportionment  of  the  State 
legislature,  thus  forcing  a  referendum 
vote. 

The  April  23  issue  of  Look  magazine, 
which  highlights  the  All-America  City 
winners,  points  up  other  Jaycee-com- 
munlty  activities  such  as  the  successful 
5-month  campaign  to  raise  $612,760  for 
a  new  52 -acre  city  park  and  an  adjoining 
160-acre  18-hole  golf  course. 

Bartlesville  residents  enthusiastically 
supported  this  drive  and  all  funds  needed 
for  the  project  were  collected  from  local 
contributors.  This  same  generous  re- 
sponse was  given  to  the  local  community 
fund  and  United  Health-Service  Fund 
campaigns. 

The  Bartlesville  Jaycees  are  planning 
a  celebration  on  April  19  and  20  in  honor 
of  the  city's  recent  recognition,  and  an 
outstanding  program  is  being  formu- 
lated. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  on  hand  personally 
for  the  celebration  and  to  congratulate 
the  residento  of  Bartlesville  personally. 


but  will  be  unable  to  do  so  beeause  I 
will  be  on  active  duty  as  a  Naval  Reserve 
officer  and  will  be  visiting  GKiantanamo 
and  fleet  and  Marine  units  in  the  Cuban 
area  at  that  time. 

However.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  Okla- 
homans  in  extending  our  sincere  ooa- 
gratulations  to  the  city  of  Bartlesville 
and  to  its  citizens  and  leaders  whose 
work  and  efforts  have  brought  this  great 
honor  to  our  State. 


Statemcat  af  Draper  Daaicls,  Natioaal 
Export  Expansion  G>or£]utor,  Before 
House  Small  Bntiacss  Conmuttee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS^ 

or  TUfNBSSZS 


\ 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTA"nVES 
'Thursday,  AprU  4. 1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  hear- 
ings held  last  week  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  sei*ve  as  chairman,  it  was  re- 
freshing to  find  that  the  President  and 
his  administration  appear  to  be  moving 
forward  in  assisting  businessmen,  and 
particularly  small  businessmen  to  enter 
into  an  expanded  program  of  foreign 
trade.  Althotigh  there  is  much  that 
needs  to  be  done,  it  appears  that  definite 
and  positive  progress  have  been  made 
by  the  administration  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Draper  Daniels,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed National  Export  Expansion  Co- 
ordinator, appeared  l>efore  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and.  In  ex- 
plaining his  functions,  quoted  the  Presi- 
dent's memoi-andum  to  various  agencies 
involved  concerning  the  functions  of  this 
new  post.  Tbe  memorandum  quoted  by 
Mr.  Daniels  and  which  explains  the 
scope  of  his  office  follows : 

On  July  12,  I  appointed  Draper  Daniels,  of 
IlUnois,  National  E3q>ort  Expansion  Coordi- 
nator. 

Stationed  in  the  Depcu-tment  of  Commerce 
and  reporting  to  Secretary  Hodges,  the  Na- 
tional Coordinator  functions  across  depart- 
mental lines. 

Anything  designed  to  facilitate  the  expan- 
sion of  this  country's  export  sales  is  his  con- 
cern, and  Increased  exports  help  our  balance 
of  payments  which  is  the  concern  of  all  of 
us. 

Specifically,  he  is  charged  with  coordinat- 
ing all  parts  of  the  export  expansion  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  origin,  with  keeping  the 
program  focused  on  major  and  meaningful 
targets,  and  with  moving  It  toward  specific 
and  possible  goals  on  a  workable  timetable. 

All  programs  in  being  designed  to  aid  ex- 
port expansion  should  be  reviewed  with  him 
and  any  new  programs  U>  be  initiated  should 
be  reviewed  with  him. 

Although  Mr.  Daniels  has  been  in  his 
post  only  since  July  of  1962.  the  pres- 
entation he  made  to  our  committee 
Indicates  that  his  office  is  already  begin- 
ning to  function  effectively  in  coordinat- 
ing activities  of  various  agencies  in  re- 
lation to  foreign  trade.  In  summarizing 
his  statement,  Mr.  Daniels  briefly  set  out 
some  of  the  accomplishments  in  this 
field,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 


to  my  colleagues  and  others.  The  con- 
elusion  of  his  remarks  foUows: 

This  has  been  a  long  statement.  Ur.  Chair- 
man, and  I  expect  that  yon  and  the  eom- 
mittee  may  be  wondering,  "What  if  anything 
has  happened  as  a  Result  of  all  this?** 

If  I  may  summariae  quickly  ••  a  result  of 
the  combination  of  things  I  havw  been  talk- 
ing about: 

One  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  new  exporters  were  introduced  to  in- 
ternational trade  through  Department  of 
Commerce  field  ofllces  and  completed  at  least 
one  successful  international  transaction  in 
1962. 

Businessmen  attending  export  seminars  in 
1962,  36.000. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Pleld  Office 
Director  estimates  that  85  to  90  percent  of 
these  were  small  bxulnessmen. 

Of  all  applications  for  export  credit  insur- 
ance through  PCIA  17^4  percent  came 
from  firms  that  had  never  before  exported. 

UjS.  exports  increased  to  $20,901  bllUon,  an 
increase  of  4  percent. 

If  this  sounds  good,  let  me  assure  you  that 
It  Isn't  nearly  good  enough.  If  we  are  to 
solve  our  balance-of-payments  problem  by 
increasing  o\ir  exports,  we  need  to  do  more 
than  twice  as  weU. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  at  all 
impossible. 


Conservatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP  onEOoif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4. 1963 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Ralph  Harding,  of  Idaho,  is 
already  well  known  for  his  defense  of  the 
public  interest  in  matters  involvhig  the 
protection  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources. In  particular,  his  advocacy  of 
sound  soil  conservation  practices  marks 
him  an  expert  in  this  field  which  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  cohtinued 
prospeilty  of  our  Natioru 

On  March  29  Representative  Hasding 
appeared  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  In  support 
of  additional  funds  for  conservation 
activity  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In 
his  statement  he  spoke  not  Just  on  be- 
half of  the  farmer  who  works  the  soil, 
but  for  everyone — producer,  processor, 
and  consumer.  His  remarks  reflect  my 
interest  in  the  need  for  adequate  funds 
for  important  conservation  programs. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  include  his  statonent  to  the 
subcommittee. 

We  cannot  hope  to  adequately  meet 
the  demands  of  the  future  imless  we  take 
the  steps  needed  to  conserve  what  we 
already  have.  Representative  Harding 
asked  that  funds  be  provided  to  allow 
merely  a  realistic  minimum  program  of 
conservation.  I  commend  his  statement 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Repstscntative  Ralph   Rakozno  Tbsttkont 

BcroKX  HonsK  Appsopsiatioks  CoMmr-nx, 

ACRICXJLTUU   SXTBCOMMrrrXE  ON    Appkopsi- 

ATiOKS,  Makch  20, 1963 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
conunittce,  I  appreciate  your  coiutesy  in 
granting  me  sufficient  time  to  come  person - 
aUy  before  your  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
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on  AppropziatlonB  to  dlaeuM  with  you  asaln 
thla  year  mom*  of  my  eonoams  ••  I  look  orer 
tba  funds  wliicb  luiTe  b«en  r«qaMt«<l  for 
coDMnrfttton  purposes  In  ths  fiscal  1904 
tnidgst. 

Pint  I  would  like  to  say  that  whUs  I  rep- 
resent an  agricultural  State  and  serre  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  It  Is  not  strict- 
ly my  interest  in  the  farmers  alone  that 
brings  me  before  your  subcommittee  today. 

For  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
concerns  all  groups  m  our  country,  the 
bxislneesman  In  the  metropolitan  area  just 
as  much  as  the  farmeiC  There  is  no  one  who 
does  not  directly  or  likOrectly  benefit  from 
the  wise  use  of  ourfeoll  and  water  resources. 

That  Is  why  so  many  of  us  from  widely 
divergent  areas  are  following  your  actions 
on  these  appropriations  so  closely  and  hop- 
ing that  adeqoiate  funds  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing needs  for  resource  improvement  and  de- 
velopment can  be  provided. 

My  first  concern  this  year,  as  last  year.  Is 
over  the  fact  that  svifflcient  funds  have  not 
been  set  aside  to  increase  the  level  of  tech- 
nical people  to  staff  our  soil  conservation 
districts. 

It  U  true  that  the  fiscal  1964  budget  sets 
aside  an  additional  11,073,600  for  existing  soU 
conservation  districts.  But  let  us  take  a 
close  look.  If  we  may,  at  what  this  amount 
means  when  It  is  distributed  on  a  State  basis. 

In  my  State  of  Idaho,  where  soil  conser- 
vation districts  number  M  and  some  18,598 
persons  are  participating  in  resource  im- 
provement activities,  I  am -informed  that  of 
this  amount  only  $13,000  tkldltlonal  will  be 
forthcoming  If  the  total  'i<|>pfoprlatlon  re- 
quested is  approved. 

And  how  many  additional  technicians  can 
be  added  to  these  Idaho  soil  conservation 
districts  where  the  man-years  of  technical 
assistance  for  each  office  are  continually  de- 
creasing as  the  workload  grows,  not  more 
than  \%  persons  for  the  entire  State. 

Conservation  district  supervisors,  both  in 
my  State  and  nationwide,  report  that  each 
of  these  districts  if  adequately  staffed  would 
need  1^  additional  persons  or  a  total  of  81 
sUtewlde. 

Recognising  the  great  demands  on  the 
budget  for  other  pmposes,  it  was  hoped  by 
the  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Watex^^ 
Conservation  Districts,  as  well  as  the  Idaho 
association,  that  this  staff  Increase  of  1  >4  Per- 
sons for  each  district  might  be  accomplished 
over  a  4-year  period. 

If  this  were  the  case.  Idaho  should  have 
fxinds  to  employ  30  more  technicians  this 
year  instead  of  the  IV^  persons  the  present 
budget  would  allow. 

Bight  here  let  me  point  out  that  in  many 
ways  oiir  conservation  program  is  an  unusual 
one.  Locally  people  organize  themselves  Into 
conservation  districts,  choose  xmpcdd  leaders 
and  then  come  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  the  technical  assistance  they  need 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  These 
districts  also  seek  financial  help  from  local 
and  State  governments. 

If  adequate  technicians  are  not  available. 
It  can  only  serve  to  stifle  local  Initiative  and 
progrees.  And  I  am  afraid  this  wlU  be  the 
case  in  Idaho  if  we  cannot  soon  provide  our 
people  with  the  aid  they  request  and  reqiilre. 

States  the  Yellowstone  Soil  Conservation 
District  in  Fremont  County  In  their  annual 
report  mailed  to  my  ofllce  the  middle  of  this 
month  : 

"Requests  for  assistance  from  the  district 
are  Increasing  quite  rapidly  from  all  phases 
of  agri'niiture:  Irrigated,  dryland,  wood- 
land, and  range.  The  moet  consistent  re- 
quests come  from  the  Irrigated  section, 
because  this  area  is  within  short  distance  of 
the  district  office.  These  requests  alone  are 
enough  to  keep  the  present  work  unit  staff 
busy." 

The  Yellowstone  district  reports  to  me 
that  they  need  at  least  two  more  technicians 
to  handle  their  workload.  And  this  report 
is  typical  of  the  workload  situation  In  tb» 


other    ooDservatloD    offices    In    Idaho    and 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  know. 

Adequate  technical  people  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  lufllelant  soil  and  water  re- 
search staff  and  facilities.  They  are  part  of 
the  same  package.  One  cannot  operate 
efficiently  and  progressively  without  the 
other. 

Tet  a  look  at  the  fiscal  1964  budget  reveals 
that  not  only  are  funds  for  the  construction 
of  new  research  facilities  being  curtailed, 
but  inadequate  funds  have  been  set  aside 
to  utiliae  already  existing  facilities. 

For  example,  the  middle  of  this  month  at 
the  Snake  River  Conservation  Field  Station 
at  Kimberly.  Idaho,  we  had  a  dedication  and 
cornerstone  laying  ceremony  with  great  en- 
thusiasm evident  among  the  participants 
over  what  this  facility  was  going  to  add  to 
the  State  and  to  the  agrlculttiral  industry  in 
particular  from  the  soil  and  water  research 
planned  there. 

The  construction  of  the  project  Is  well 
ahead  of  schedule,  I  am  told,  and  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  July,  but  the  funds 
set  aside  In  the  budget  for  this  plant  would 
leave  it  standing  nearly  idle  for  at  least  a 
year.  The  budget  request  for  an  Increase  of 
about  $50,000,  along  with  other  funds  in  the 
State  which  can  be  allocated  for  this  field 
station,  provide  for  only  a  little  over  •100,000 
for  this  research  facility  which  will  benefit 
not  only  Idaho,  but  also  our  surrovuidlng 
neighbors — Wyoming,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  and  California. 

I  urge  that  the  increase  for  the  conUng 
year  be  $643,300  required  to  complete  the 
projected  Implementation  instead  of  the 
$50,000  Included  In  the  budget. 

Proving  that  conservation  does  concern 
more  than  the  farmer,  the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Joins  the  conserva- 
tion districts  in  this  plea  for  more  funds  for 
the  Snake  River  Field  Station. 

"We  feel  there  must  be  some  error  in  pro- 
viding funds.  At  the  present  time  the  level 
of  proposed  appropriation  would  leave  the 
plant  standing  substantially  Idle  for  at  least 
a  year.  This  would  be  most  difficult  to  ex- 
plain and  understand." 

Then  there  are  the  research  facilities  at 
Pulhnan.  Wash.,  whose  assignment  Is  to  in- 
vestigate water  erosion  control  on  the  frozen 
Wheatland  soils  of  the  Palouse  region.  Al- 
though not  located  in  my  State.  Idahoaxu. 
too.  have  much  to  gain  from  the  results  of 
these  studies. 

Therefore.  I  again.  Join  Idaho  soil  conserva- 
tion experts  in  urging  that  the  present 
budget  requeet  of  $78,000  be  Increased  by  at 
least  $300,000  which  they  tell  me  would  "pro- 
vide for  a  slsable  effort  to  tie  in  with  wheat - 
land  work  proposed  at  the  Snake  River  Sta- 
tion at  Kimberly  and  the  proposed  eoil  and 
water  reeearch  activities  at  Pendleton.  Oreg." 

Last  year  when  I  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee I  expressed  my  concern  over  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  for  agricultural 
conservation  program  assistance  for  aiding 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  bearing  the  cost 
of  accomplishing  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion measiires  had  been  reduced  by  $100 
million  from  the  $350  million  of  the  previous 
year  to  $160  million. 

The  current  budget  again  carries  this  pro- 
posed reduction.  As  you  know,  the  com- 
mittee last  year  restored  this  to  $360  million. 
I  commend  you  for  this  action  and  urge 
that  this  be  done  again. 

Oreater  emphasis  Is  also  needed  on  weed 
control  research  which  causes  greater  agrl- 
culttiral losses  than  any  other  pest  or  crop 
impediment. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  University 
of  Idaho  is  so  Ideally  geared  to  research  of 
this  type.  I  hope  that  when  such  a  facility 
is  established  it  can  be  at  this  lapd-grant 
college. 

Now  I  ask  your  subcommittee  to  look  cloee- 
ly  at  the  need  for  greater  empliasis  on  wa- 
tershed planning.    As  perhaps  many  of  you 


read  in  the  national  press,  Idaho  was  hit  b* 
raging  floodwaters  in  the  early  spring  of 
1963  and  again  early  this  year. 

The  areas  most  severely  damaged  are  small 
farming  areas  in  need  of  the  kind  of  stroe- 
tiural  and  land  treatment  assistance  Which 
can  be  provided  under  the  Public  Law  $6$ 
program. 

I  am  told  by  Lee  T.  Morgan,  Idaho's  State 
conservationist,  that  in  our  State  alone  we 
need  to  be  engaged  in  watershed  planning 
at  at  least  double  the  ciurent  rate  and 
the  Idaho  State  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation  Districts  assures  me  this  is  tme 
on  a  nationwide  basis. 

The  water  problenis  in  Idaho  are  extremely 
complex  and  frequently  it  la  necessary  for 
the  local  people  to  call  on  the  services  of 
both  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  As  we  all  know, 
the  corps'  work  is  devoted  to  the  main  water 
stems,  but  their  efforts  need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  work  upstream  on  the  small 
watersheds. 

The  need  for  greater  watershed  planning 
is  no  more  dramatically  demonstrated  than 
looking  at  what  happened  in  the  little  com- 
munity of  Bancroft,  Idaho,  hit  twice  by  the 
floodwaters  since  1963. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  supervisors  of  the  local 
soil  conservation  district  that  an  adequate 
watershed  treatment  program,  carried  out 
under  Public  Law  666.  coixld  have  reduced 
the  amount  of  runoff  during  theee  two 
floods  almost  in  half  and  saved  many  dam- 
aged homes  and  businesses  In  their 
community. 

I  woxild  prefer  to  provide  funds  now  for 
adequate  watershed  development  than  to 
extend  our  tax  money  on  flood  recovery  after 
the  precious  water  has  been  lost  and  taken 
a  terrific  toll  of  public  and  private  property. 

The  current  budget  request  of  $6»4  million, 
which  is  the  same  amount  as  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1963,  for  watershed  planning 
enables  Idaho  to  handle  only  two  water 
planning  applications  a  year.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Enstrlcts  has  asked  that  this  be  increased 
to  $7)4  million. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  these  addlUonal 
funds  as  does  the  Idaho  SoU  Conservation 
Association. 

But  watershed  planning  is  Just  the  begin* 
nlng.  Funds  spent  for  planning  are  not  of 
value  unless  these  plans  can  be  carried  out. 

The  current  requests  for  construction 
under  the  watershed  program  provides  for 
only  36  new  starts  for  1964  nationwide.  This 
Is  less  than  one  per  State  I  urge,  as  do  con- 
servation experts,  that  this  be  increased  by 
$20  mUUon. 

It  Is  noted  that  the  budget  request  for 
conservation  contains  a  new  Item — $6,375,000 
for  resource  conservation  and  development 
projects.  These  were  authc«-ized  last  year 
under  Public  Law  87-703.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agrtctilture  and  the  Admin- 
istrstor  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  that 
10  projects  can  be  Initiated  in  1964. 

Several  soil  conservation  districts  in  my 
State  are  Interested  in  this  and  busy  at  work 
with  county  commissioners  and  other  local 
people  developing  applications  for  considers- 
tlon. 

While  one  of  these  Initial  projects  may  not 
be  located  in  my  congressional  district, 
nevertheless  I  want  to  support  this  item 
since  indirectly  any  work  of  this  type  does 
benefit  my  State  and  the  Nation  generally. 

I  also  note  in  going  over  the  agrlcxUtural 
appropriation  requests  that  there  is  only 
$600,000  in  the  budget  for  scabies  control 
and  eradication.  While  this  departs  some- 
what from  my  emphasis  on  conservation 
needs,  I  did  not  want  to  overlook  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  your  committee's  attention  to 
the  need  for  adequate  funds  to  eradicate  this 
disease  which  attacks  sheep. 

My  own  State  at  Idaho  has  fortunately 
not  had  a  scabiee  outbreak  for  many  years, 
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but  ss  long  —  It  exists  in  other  areas  it  dose 
oonstltute  a  threat  to  our  sheep  industry  in 
tlM  Western  Btatea. 

Since  the  Statee  oontributed  on%t  $1  mil- 
lion last  year  to  fighting  eeabies  I  would 
IKKM  ths  Fsdsral  Ooveminsnt  could  Bfors 
g^squately  supplement  their  efforts  by  at 
laast  inat<^***"f  the  amount  of  money  they 
u«  •xpendlng  for  eradicating  this  disease 
snd  ellmlnats  the  need  for  the  amounts 
«s  spend  annually  for  oontetjl  purposes. 

While  I  am  surs  your  Buboommlttee  hears 
BMJstly  requests  for  funds  and  get*  few  oom- 
msndations  on  the  vital  decisions  you  must 
,p«ka  on  appropriations.  I  do  want  to  take 
y,iM  opportunity  to  oonunend  you  for  the 
action  taken  last  year  in  strengthening  the 
iDow  survey  and  wat«  forecast  pbaae  of 
our  program.  Tills  has  ivoved  of  inestima- 
ble value  in  my  State  in  that  we  have  been 
able  to  Increase  the  nxmber  of  soil  moisture 
stations,  have  added  snow  survey  coiusee 
snd  currently  provide  our  water  user*  with 
tiM  best  forecasts  that  have  ever  been 
available. 

With  ctmrent  reports  indicating  that  the 
snow  in  Idaho  tills  year  is  at  the  lowest 
level  ever  recorded,  this  information  will  en- 
able our  farmer!  to  start  immediately  to  use 
their  short  supply  of  water  to  the  lieet 
possible  advantage. 

I  hope  you  will  allow  me  one  last  com- 
ment on  the  work  on  the  Soil  Conservation 
Servioe  generally.  In  my  travels  throughout 
my  congreeslonal  district  I  sim  oontlnxially 
Impressed  with  the  excellent  reports  I  am 
given  on  the  work  which  is  being  provided 
by  theee  technicians  and  the  local  ooneer- 
vstion  districts.  I  have  yet  to  hear  one 
oompiaint  which  as  your  subcommittee 
msmbers  know  is  unusual  for  any  jnogram, 
be  it  Federal.  State  or  local. 

Itieee  eoil  conservation  people  are  doing 
a  tremendous  Job.  and  I  hope  the  Oongrees 
can  give  them  the  monetary  assistanoe  they 
so  desperately  need  to  carry  out  their  vital 
work  programs. 


Tke  41$t  AMUTcraary  of  Cari  FoIIm  Uait 
N«.  103,  Stmibea  Sockly  of  Amcriai 


KXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  KXW   TOBX 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  RKPRX8XNTATIVKS 

Thundaw.  AprU  4. 1$63 

Itx.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  4,  1963,  marks  the  4l8t  anniversary 
of  the  eatabUshment  of  Carl  Follen  Unit 
No.  103,  Steuben  Society  of  America. 
This  unit  has  its  headquarters  in  my 
coQgreaslonal  district  and  most  of  its 
monbers  reside  In  the  Seventh  Congres- 
ilonal  District  of  New  York. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America.  In  part,  call  upon 
the  members  to  loyally  support  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica by  advocating  the  proper  application 
of  its  provisions  and  inculcating  the 
principles  underlying  true  democratic 
government.  Truly,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Carl  FoUen  Unit  No.  103  has  in 
every  way  exemplified  this  aim  of  the 
society.  Its  members  are  active  in  local. 
State,  and  National  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  our  citizenry.  Many  of  them 
have  risen  to  Important  positions  in 
their  community,  SUte.  and  NaUon.  My 
predecessor  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Albert  H.  Bosch,  has  been  a  mem- 


ber of  this  unit  sinoi  he  reached  the  age 
of  21. 

It  fives  me  pteasure  today  to  ooograt- 
ulate  Carl  Pollen  Unit  No.  103  on  its  41st 
axmlversary  and  wish  for  the  member- 
ship many  long  years  of  continued  good 
fellowship  and  service. 


Aaerkaa  Africnharc  ia  a  Ckaafiaf 
Wory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  B.  LONG 

or   LOT7I8IANA 

IN  THE  SSNATB  OP  THX  TTNTIXD  STATES 

Thunday.  April  4, 1963 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  McOovnuf]  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  Independent  Bankers 
Association  29th  annual  convention  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans. 
WhUe  in  my  State  addressing  this  meet- 
ing, he  delivered  an  interesting  message 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of  agri- 
culture in  a  changing  world.  I  thought 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  would  be 
very  much  interested  in  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  had  to  say  on 
this  occasion  and  I.  accordingly,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be 
printed  in  the  Conosbssional  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AMaaiCAir  AoBici7i.TVBa  xn  a  Chanooto  Wobu> 
(Addreee    by    Senator    Ocoaot    IfCOovBur, 

Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  at  the  aoth 

Annual    Convention    ot    the    Independent 

Bankers  AssoclaUon,  March  as.  1068) 

In  the  early  years  of  our  national  history, 
Thomas  Jefferson  obeerved  that  "the  small 
landholder  is  the  moet  precious  part  of  the 
sUte." 

Jefferson  asserted  his  conviction  that 
"thoee  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  choeen 
people  of  God,  if  ever  He  had  a  choeen 
people  •  •  •.- 

Throtighout  our  history,  most  Americans 
have  shared  to  varying  degrees  Jefferson's 
lofty  view  of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
in  American  life. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  decades  the  glitter 
of  the  city  has  held  a  strong  attraction  for 
American  farm  youth.  No  one  has  fully  an- 
swered the  queetion:  "How  ya  gonna  keep 
•em  down  on  the  farm  after  they've  seen 
Paree." 

But  at  least  until  recent  years,  agriculttuv 
has  occupied  a  high  place,  not  only  in  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  also  In  the  Congrees  of  the 
United  Stotee. 

Senator  Kixkkdxk,  of  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
told  me  that  when  he  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington ae  years  ago,  Senators  considered 
agriculture  and  appropriations  the  two  moet 
deeirable  committee  assignments  open  to  any 
Senator. 

Tet,  thU  year  I  was  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  to  request  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  five  Sena- 
tors preeently  on  the  committee  asked  to 
get  off.  Only  three  of  them  were  permitted 
to  do  BO. 

What  has  happened  in  recent  years  to 
explain  this  turn  of  events? 

I  suspect  there  are  several  factors. 

First  ot  all,  agriculttire  has  becocne  an 
extremdy   complex   industry   f^'^'^^il   with 


problems  that  are  frustrating  and  dUBeult 
to  BOlve. 

Secondly,  the  faim  populatloii  i^bich  em- 
braced 0  out  of  10  Americans  in  Jelfer- 
son's  day  now  oompriese  osUy  •  percent  of 
the  American  people.  TUs  Inevitably  spells 
a  relative  decline  in  the  po^ltkml  power  and 
public  appeal  of  agriculture. 

Thirdly,  there  is  no  otganlaakion  to  spsslr 
for  agriculture  with  a  single  votoe.  Tlua 
not  only  frustrates  the  friends  of  the  farm- 
er in  Congrees;  it  means  that  the  farmer's 
story  \B  told  poorly  to  the  Mation. 

I  am  constantly  i4>palled  by  the  distorted 
views  on  agriculture  at  my  urban  frlenda. 
For  exanaple,  they  labor  under  the  false 
impreesion  that  the  farm  price  support  pro- 
gram results  in  ezceasively  high  food  prices 
to  the  American  housewife.  Actually,  con- 
sumer food  costs  are  $4  to  $S  billion  a  year 
leas  than  if  farm  prices  had  increased  as 
much  as  prices  In  other  parts  of  the  economy 
in  the  last  8  years. 

Again,  urban  taxpayers  look  asltance  at 
the  $6  billion  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  sssiime  that  this  is  a  gi- 
gantic subsidy  to  farmers.  Of  course,  the 
major  portion  of  this  budget  Is  not  a  farm 
sulieidy  at  all.  Much  of  it  goes  to  finance 
such  programs  as  the  school  lunch  and  spe- 
cial school  milk  program,  our  oversea  food- 
for-peace  program,  the  consumers  meat-In- 
spection program,  repayable  loans  for  rani 
electrification,  management  of  our  national 
forests,  and  storage  fees  to  commercial  stor- 
age companies. 

Many  city  dweUers  call  for  oversimplified 
"solutions"  to  the  farm  problem,  such  as 
eliminating  the  "marginal"  fanner.  This 
recommendation  overlooks  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  farmers  who  are  now  at  the 
margin  of  financial  failure  would  not  be  in 
that  plight  if  they  were  receiving  a  fair  price 
for  their  produce. 

I  know  that  the  independent  bankers  of 
America  are  keenly  aware  of  both  the  prob- 
lems and  the  importance  of  agriculture.  Be- 
cause you  are  in  dally  association  with  the 
hopee,  the  anxieties,  and  the  difBculties  of 
our  farm  families,  you  know  better  than 
most  of  us  the  integral  relationship  between 
a  healthy  agriculture  and  a  prospero\is  maiX 
street. 

One  of  the  moet  eloquent  statements  on 
the  current  chaUenge  to  American  agricul- 
tur9  was  deUvered  by  one  of  your  distin- 
guished spolcesmen,  Mr.  Pat  DuBols,  before 
a  congreeslonal  committee  a  year  ago.  That 
statement  refuted  in  unmistakable  langiiage 
the  false  notion  that  we  can  eliminate  the 
farm  problems  simply  by  eliminating  farm- 
ers. 

As  Mr.  DuBois  put  it:  "Move  the  people 
from  the  farms  and  you  also  remove  the 
banks  and  other  eervloe  institutions.  The 
farmers  came  to  the  prairiee  before  the  towns 
and  when  the  farmers  are  gone  there  will  be 
no  further  need  for  the  towns." 

If  we  could  assiure  the  farmer  a  fair  return 
on  his  products,  it  would  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  buslnees  and  industry.  Pros- 
perous farmers  are  the  Nation's  best  c\u- 
tomers  for  basic  commodltiee  such  as  steel, 
rubber,  machinery.  i4>plianoee.  and  a  host  of 
other  Items  that  keep  the  factory  wheels 
turning.  The  moet  effective  way  I  Icnow  to 
reduce  unemployment,  get  the  economy  mov- 
ing, and  retard  the  exodus  of  young  people 
from  the  rural  areas  to  the  dtiee  is  to 
strengthen  our  farm  economy.  In  my  view, 
if  we  could  correct  the  Imbalance  between 
agriculture  and  the  rest  of  the  economy,  it 
would  do  more  to  stlmnTate  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation  than  the  President's  pro- 
posed tax  cut. 

A  strong  and  prosperous  agriculture  is  es- 
sential nott  only  for  the  welfare  of  our  farm 
families  and  our  domeetie  economy  but  in  a 
broader  eexue  because  the  fbod  and  fiber  of 
America  ia  one  ot  oar  most  valuable  assets 
in  today's  world. 
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Am  Um  torm«r  director  ot  th«  Nation's  f  ood- 
ftir-iwaoe  progrsm,  I  esm*  to  s  mm  apprv- 
el*tloo  oar  th«  enormous  adTantaga  tbim 
IVsttoo  liaa  In  oar  mairaloui  oapadtf  to 
prwtaee  food . 

X  tettivv  tluit  tfia  pnduolMtjr  ot 
acrlctdtw  la  oowtad  bmw  b'y  ow 
oooapatftan  ta  Boafa  aad  Ohfoa  than  any 
other  UB.  aawt. 

BliTlag  Umialail  tn  moat  of  the  gnderde- 
TBloped  lurtlona  of  tHa  gUbe.  I  am  equally 
oonvlnoad  that  tb9  moat  aBrlooa  IkarrtCT  to 
the  dev«lopBM(Bt  at  thoae  natfooa  la  their 
backward  tfttctStoni  ajataiii  liiwillctent 
productlop.  laek  at  mral  ciedtt.  and  a  deea- 
dent  syvtam  of  land  owoentalp  and  taxatiksa. 

One  of  the  major  wiin^mwiii  ot  oar  for- 
eign aariatanoa  pvosram  has  been  ita  otei- 
emphaala  on  ktduaCrlid  <lrrelopmeBt  at  the 
ezpenaa  of  more  ui  gently  needed  mral  de- 
Telopment.  Ttw  capital  tureatmem^  we 
made  tn  WsMem  Europe  under  the  D^rshaD 
plan  were  effectfre  because  ETirope  had  the 
technical  and  artmlnlstrartlTe  experience  to 
nse  such  aid  efflclently.  But  those  factors 
are  mtsatng  In  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
AfHea.  Baale  rand  and  eommnnlty  deTelop- 
ment  mnaC  eome  lirat.  We  take  our  own 
food  prodactkHt  tor  granted,  but  this  la  the 
crytng  need  tn  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  have  been  awed  by  the  achievonents 
of  our  astronaotB  in  outer  space.  B\rt  the 
world  which  tt>eae  remarkable  men  left  be- 
hind for  a  few  hears  la  a  world  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  InhaMtants  tin  the  soU  with 
erode  tmplements  and  prlmltlTe  tech- 
niques— little  clianged  in  the  past  3,000 
j«ars. 

It  la  stm  the  fate  of  most  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  tile  earth  to  see  their  children  suffer 
the  iistlessneas  of  body,  the  dullness  of  mind, 
and  the  weailnese  of  spirit  that  are  the  oom- 
panlona  of  malnutiltlon. 

nus  paradox  of  plenty  In  the  mklst  of 
hunger  prompted  Congress  to  enact  tn  19M 
one  of  the  most  tmaglnatlre  laws  ever  pteoed 
on  tike  n.S.  statute  books. 

PubUe  Law  480.  passed  with  broad  bi- 
partisan sapport,  made  American  surptas 
food  avallaMe  to  inendly  countries  who 
were  unaUe  to  meet  tlMir  needs  through 
traditional  eoounerctal  arrangements. 

Slnoe  tts  pnsange  in  the  somiasr  of  1964. 
TJJ3.  food  and  fiber  valued  at  over  til  bll- 
lion  have  aaoved  to  more  than  400  countries 
and  tarritorleB  nndsr  r>oiMMss*i.iin>  sales  ar- 
rangements or  as  ootrlght  grants. 

In  the  opening  hours  <rf  his  admin^rtra- 
tkm.  Presfclent  Kesinady  gave  new  force  to 
Public  Law  400  by  an  Eascntive  order  creat- 
ing a  food-for-peaoe  cAce  in  the  White 
HOoaa  which  I  was  privlle^  to  head.  The 
President  called  for  an  expanded  effort  to 
oaa  our  '^igrlcaltural  abundance  as  a  na- 
tlODal  asset  to  mset  foreign  policy  objec- 
ttrea." 

This  far-reaching  Bxscntlrs  ordor  has 
given  a  dynamic  new  dlmenlson  to  American 
food  reserves.  It  has  done  osuch  to  replace 
the  negative  concept  of  surplus  disposal 
with  a  positive  view  «f  U.S.  agricultural 
abundance  as  a  precioua  national  asset.  It 
has  given  the  American  farmer  a  vital  rtake 
in  foreign  policy.  It  has  focused  worldwide 
attention  on  the  achievements  of  American 
agriculture  in  a  world  of  food  shortages.  It 
has  strengthened  the  political  and  moral 
position  of  the  United  Statea  in  intema- 
titnuU  affairs. 

There  la.  oX  course,  a  double  thrust  be- 
hind food  for  peace.  It  la  first  of  all  clear- 
ly In  the  aeU-lBtsrest  of  the  Amerlran  peo- 
ple to  reduce  costly  storages,  to  protect  our 
farm  economy  from  prlce-deftrsestng  sur- 
plusee.  to  stlmulste  our  sh typing  industry 
by  massive  food  shipments,  and  to  develop 
long-range  commercial  markets.  Pood  for 
peace  does  all  of  these  things- 

But  the  other  thrust  bshlnrt  food,  for  peace 
sterna  from  the  phthwwjtoy  of  the  scrijptuxal 
admonition  to  "feed  the  hungry."     Mo  ooe 


e^n  doubt  the  genuine,  humanitarian  de- 
rtie  of  tbm  Mmmkima  peepis  to  see  our  food 
reserves  shared  with  the  world's  htingry. 

Thwe  have  bean  two  sspsrislli  Important 
taxaafcthroiiche  in  food  for  peace  feoaatly 
which  hold  WB'ltlng  future  proq^ecta.  The 
first  of  theea  Is  the  use  of  food  to  pay  the 
wages  of  workers  engaged  in  building  aehoola. 
roads,  clinics,  and  rural  tanprovenksfrta. 

Today  in  a  docen  countries.  American  cer- 
eals and  other  foods  are  ftnancing  part  of 
the  wages  of  workers  employed  on  valuable 
pubUe  works  projects.  Wheat  aad  eom  and 
rice  and  milk  from  across  the  Nation  are 
being  converted  into  classrooms,  roadways, 
and  better  conununitlee  abroad. 

A  seeetMl  ehaUenglng  bteakthrougb  is  a 
greatly  expanded  oversea  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  most  precious  asset  of  any  na- 
tion is  Ms  diildMn.  Ttielr  health  aad  edu- 
cation are  the  twin  foundations  of  social 
growth. 

School  tonches  not  only  give  new  physi- 
cal energy  and  health  to  the  chUdren,  they 
result  In  sharpfy  improved  school  attend- 
ance and  academic  performanee.  A  pilot 
school  lunch  agreement  with  Peru  resulted 
in  a  40-percent  increase  in  school  attend- 
ance in  its  first  year  of  operation.  Bght 
and  one-half  mimon  children  in  Latin  Amer- 
,ica  are  now  enjoying  this  American  assleted 
school  lunch  program.  Thirty-five  milHon 
sdwot  chOdren  around  the  world  are  now 
participating  in  our  food-for-peace  program. 

In  Japan  where  the  program  has  been  op- 
erating since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the 
Japanese  have  now  taken  over  the  entire  re- 
sponslblltty.  Japanese  children  who  learned 
at  school  to  enjoy  American  milk  and  wheat 
flour  and  other  VS.  oommodltles  help  ex- 
platn  wfay-Mpan  has  become  our  best  dollar 
rtwtfoassr  for  American  farm  prodveta. 

America's  agricultural  know-how  has  not 
only  resulted  In  Invaluable  contrihutlona  of 
food  to  a  hungry  world:  it  has  also  enabled 
us  to  offer  vitally  needed  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  developing  ooxintrles.  nnrragh 
our  oreraeas  point  4  program  and  our  Peace 
Corps  uxklta.  we  have  offered  ttw.skllto  of 
hundreds  of  our  trained  agrleultairal  tetdi- 
nirians,  We  are  also  cooperating  in  the 
UJT.  Pood  and  Agrienltura  Organlaatlon  and 
the  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  campaign. 

When  one  considers  that  thzee-foiirths  of 
the  people  of  the  world  are  rural  residents, 
it  is  clear  that  the  amazing  efficiency  of  the 
American  farmer  is  our  most  appealing  ma- 
terial asset.  This  Is  one  area  of  competition 
in  which  we  have  no  serlotis  challenge  from 
the  Conununist  world.  It  la.  perhaps,  our 
greatest  opportunity  to  lead  the  rural  so- 
cieties of  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia 
into  the  soUd  social  and  economic  growth 
which  nuikes  peace  and  freedom  poaalhle. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  more  of  our 
enormous  reservoir  of  agrlctiltural  techni- 
cians, extension  workers,  and  retired  farmers 
might  become  involved  for  a  time  in  i>olnting 
the  rural  people  of  the  world  toward  higher 
standards  of  life. 

There  is  one  final  challenge  that  I  think 
la  worthy  of  the  careful  thought  of  everyone 
concerned  with  the  future  of  American  ag- 
riculture— the  European  Common  liarkei. 

This  new  trading  bloc  composed  of  Prance. 
Italy.  West  Oermany.  Belgium.  Hnllsnrt.  and 
Luxembourg — absorbed  a  third  of  oui  entire 
oversea  dollar  sales  of  agricultural  produce 
in  1983.  Other  West  Xxiropean  countries 
including  the  United  Kingdom  are  seeking 
entrance  to  the  community  and  will  doubt- 
less be  a4bnltted  eventually. 

The  burning  questloff*  for  VS.  agriculture 
turns  on  whether  or  not  this  huge  historical 
outlet  for  our  farm  produce  will  throw  up  a 
trade  wall  to  hold  out  future  agricultural 
shipments  tiom  the  United  States. 

Recent  actions  by  West  Germany  against 
American  poultry  and  some  of  the  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Prench  are  genuine 
cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of  the  United 


Statee.    There    is   other   soUd    evidence   of 
■uropeaa  efforts  to  Moek  Importa  of 
can  fkrm  prodoets. 

Our  Government,  and  sepeiiall; 
Presman,  taae  very  ptopnly  aoandsd  a  stroa* 
note  of  protest  against  these  efltets.  if  tke 
United  Statee  were  to  loae  a  Major  part  « 
oar  agrleultaral  markets  in  Wtotem  Eoropt, 
It  would  have  a  dtsastrooe  taapeet  on  o^ 
farm  economy  and  alao  on  ctm  balance  of 
payments. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Trade  Bipenalan  Act 
of  1981  win  strengthen  the  President's  bar- 
gaining power  with  the  CoaunoB  >rnrkst 
countries.  It  Is  Imperattve.  however,  that  the 
President  keep  agrieultore  and  tadostry  ta 
a  package  when  he  negotiates  oar  arrange, 
ments  with  the  Oonunon  Afarket.  He  mtnt 
not  grant  trade  concessions  to  European  In- 
dustrial prodooers  who  deetre  to  seH  in  the 
United  States  until  we  are  assured  of  favor- 
able  treatment  for  our  normal  agricnitmai 
expcH'ts  to  E\irope. 

In  addition  to  vast  economic  aid  to  Western 
Europe  after  World  War  II,  the  American 
people  have,  for  many  years,  financed  a  stg. 
nlficant  portion  of  the  cost  of  Sorope's  de- 
fense. Our  troops  and  weapons  commit- 
ments to  Berlin  and  the  NATO  forces  have 
been  most  generous,  "^ese  oommitmenti 
have  serioxisly  affected  our  balance-of- pay- 
ments position. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  If  necessary,  the 
President  should  make  it  clear  to  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries,  that  if  they  exclxids 
our  farm  exports,  we  may  flixl  it  neccsssry 
to  withdraw  part  or  all  of  our  military  forosa 
from  Europe.  The  defense  of  Europe  U  now 
primarily  a  European  responsibility  in  any 
event,  and  we  can  permit  no  further  de- 
terioration of  either  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  poeltlon  or  our  agricultural  economy. 

The  trade  negotiations  ahead  will  not  be 
easy,  especially  in  view  of  Mr.  de  Gaulle's 
apparent  desire  to  \ia»  Prench  agriculture  ss 
his  chief  instrument  la  eetabllshlng  a 
Western  E^irope  that  Is  much  mors  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States. 

But  in  the  long  run.  if  our  negotiators  are 
tough  and  Intelligent,  we  can  face  the  future 
In  the  firm  knowledge  that  the  UDparallelled 
efflclency  of  Amertcen  agrtculiuM  wHI  aseuM 
us  of  an  expanding  trade. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  published  a  great 
yearbook  entitled.  Tamste  In  a  Changing 
World."  In  a  postscript  to  the  foreword  of 
that  liMO  publication,  the  editor  ideaUfled 
the  underlying  theme  of  the  book  ae  the 
necessity  in  the  modem  world  for  constant 
and  adequate  adjustment  to  «'>'wpgif 

And  he  added:  "The  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  o«r  Bgrlcaltare  are  not  likely  to  be 
lessened  by  the  changing  international  situ- 
ation. Tliey  are  more  likely  to  be  tntenatfled, 
and  there  will  be  more  need  than  ever  to 
meet  them  with  courage  and  intenigenee  la 
order  that  we  may  strengthen  oar  country  to 
theutmaet." 

I  can  think  of  no  nxwe  fitting  worda  on 
which  to  conclude  this  oocsMsratlon  of  the 
prospects  facing  our  farmers  in  a  cbsnglDg 
world. 
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Why  Sluckk  ak«a  Frecaoa  Fislitcrt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vnoiMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATIVBS 

Thursdmv.  AprU  4, 19€3 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  patrloUc 
aoti -Castro  Cubans — In  the  United 
State*,  in  Latin  America,  in  their  un- 


happy homeland — must  harbor  feelings 
of  bewilderment,  fnistration.  and  anger 
after  reading  the  stem  statements  of  our 
State  Department  spokesman  in  regard 
to  Alpha  66  raids  on  Cuba,  and  noting 
the  extraordinary  measures  being  taken 
by  our  Oovemment  to  curb  these  forays. 

Cubans  who  live  for  the  day  of  their 
country's  liberation  may  be  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  imdesirability  of  open  en- 
couragement of  these  harassing  tactics, 
but  they  must  be  mystified  by  this  strong 
condemnation  from  the  Oovemment 
which  once  led  them  to  bitter  disap- 
pointment at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

As  long  as  Alpha  66  is  going  it  alone, 
why  oould  not  our  State  Department 
spokesmen  content  themselves  with  the 
simple  statement.  "We  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it"? 


and  on  AprU  S  oOlclalB  from  Boston  will 
c(xne  to  New  Tork  eo  ttiat  plana  might  be 
completed  by  May  I.  It  would  appear  that 
the  Secretary's  announcement  may  Just  be 
an  Inetanoe  of  managed  news. 

I  request  the  Senate  Plnance  Oommlttee 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
consider this  decision. 


DoDar   Beaeits   of   Yoath   CoaservatioB 
Corps  Work  ia  Natioaal  ForesU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


OP    OBBGON 


Proposed  SkMt  af  the  lateraal  Reveaac 
Service  FroM  New  Terk  to  Bostoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REldARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  Kxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTidav.  AprU  4,  1963 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
strongly  oi^xMed  to  the  proposed  shift 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  office 
from  New  Tork  to  Boston,  and,  while  I 
believe  in  more  efficient  Government  op- 
erations, find  it  difficult  to  understand 
how  moving  operations  to  the  area  of 
leaser  demand  will  save  money.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Just  the  opposite  will 
be  the  result. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  win 
meet  in  executive  session  tomorrow. 
April  6,  to  study  the  matter,  and  I  have 
made  my  views  known  to  that  august 
body,  recommwidlng  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  be  requested  to  recon- 
sider this  decision. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  Chairman 
Btkd  is  submitted  for  the  future  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 

I  want  to  place  my  views  and  recom- 
mendations before  the  Senate  Plnance  Com- 
mittee for  consideration  at  the  executive 
session  tomorrow,  AprU  6,  being  held  to  in- 
vestigate the  reasons  behind  the  removal  and 
transfer  of  the  New  York  City  regional  in- 
ternal revenue  ofhce  to  Boeton. 

The  announced  reason  is  that  a  consoUda- 
tkm  of  the  two  district  oaoes  will  aave 
money.  If  this  la  true,  I  think  it  would  »<»f 
be  tnie  that  more  money  will  be  saved  by 
ooosolldatlng  the  much  ■»n*ller  district  into 
the  much  larger  district. 

The  logic  of  this,  it  is  argued,  U  upset  by 
the  proximity  of  the  Boston  site  to  the 
Reoo  d  Center.  I  submit  that  \inlsss  the 
proxlnuty  is  such  that  material  is  under  the 
same  roof  no  substantial  saving  wm  be  real- 
ised for  this  reaaon. 

The  plain  fact  la  that  the  New  Tork  dU- 
trlct  is  tlie  main  district,  and  geographicaUy 
Is  much  iMtter  'located  than  the  propoaed 
Boeton  area. 

I  have  Jtist  been  informed  that  although 
It  has  been  publicly  stated  that  the  Secre- 
ta  y  of  the  Treasury  Is  reviewing  this  mat- 
ter, the  entire  transfer  is  proceeding  without 
*rtay.  New  York's  top  oOdala  were  sent  to 
Boston  on  March  IB  to  arrange  the  transfer. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  4, 1963 

Mr.  ULLBIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  see  if  estimates  could  be  made  of  the 
dollar  benefits  that  would  result  from 
the  work  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
In  our  national  forests.  I  found  his 
answer  to  be  rather  startling. 

A  very  conservative  estimate  by  the 
Forest  Service  indicates  that  the  direct 
and  indirect  dollar  benefits  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  would  be  about 
$7,000  per  enroUee  as  compared  to  the 
annual  cost  per  enroUee  of  $3,895. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  Forest  Service's 
full  report.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  in  the  CoircRKssioNAL  Rkcokd  a 
copy  of  the  report  along  with  copies  of 
my  correspondence  with  the  Agriculture 
Department  : 

_  Apan,  2,  1963. 

Hon.  Osvnxx  L.  PaxxicAit . 

Secretary  o/  Agricvlture,     , 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Ox^a  Ma.  SxcaaxAXT:  As  you  know  I  have 
Joined  with  other  of  my  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  authorize  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  While  It  is  my  own  feeling 
that  the  most  significant  argiunent  for  this 
legislation  is  the  personal  benefits  for  the 
individual  enroUee.  I  am  also  quite  aware 
of  the  great  benefits  that  would  result  in 
the  wc»k  of  conserving  our  natwal  tesources. 

Iwould  vriy  much  appreciate  It  if  the 
Porest  Service  oCAild  make  estimates  of  the 
actual  dollar  benefits  that  would  result  from 
the  work  of  YCC  members  in  the  national 
forests.  If  possible,  would  you  also  Include 
the  delayed  and  indirect  benefiU  such  as 
eventual  timber  sales  and  recreational 
revenues. 

With  continued  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ai,  XJllman. 
Member  of  Congreaa. 

VS.  DXPABTKKNT  OP  AaaicxTLTUax. 

PoaxsT   Sxxvicx. 
Waahington  D.C,  April  3,  1983. 
Hon.  Al  UixiCAN, 
Houae  of  Repreaentativea, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DxAx  MX.  UixiCAw:  This  acknowledges  your 
letter  of  AprU  3  to  Secretary  Preeman,  who 
has  referred  it  to  us  for  reply. 

Attached  is  a  statement  which  has  been 
prepared  showing  the  potential  benefits  from 
a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  program.  We 
believe  that  it  wUl  serve  the  purpose  you  >»w^ 
In  mind  in  your  inquiry  to  the  Secretary. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  8.  SworoLBa. 

Acting  Chief. 


PoesiBLK   EamcsTB   or   Douua   

PaOM  YOTTTH  COKaXBVATION  OOBPB  WC 

There  is  over  800,000  num-yean  of  tfevel- 
opment  work  on  the  national  fartets  that  Is 
available  for  accomplishment  by  a  Touth 
Conservation  Corps. 

The  direct  financial  revenuee  to  the  Tteaa- 
xiry  from  the  national  forests.  U  all  of  this 
work  was  accomplished,  would  rise  to  over 
WOO  million  annuaUy  by  1972.  Payments 
from  national  forest  revenues  for  county 
schools  and  roads  would  increase  corre- 
spondingly. The  capital  value  of  the  timber, 
forage,  and  lands  of  the  national  forests 
would  increase  by  about  $2  billion. 

The  timber  stand  Inaprovement  and  refor- 
estation work  would  contribute  materially 
to  a  long-term  Investment  resulting  in  tim- 
ber production  of  21  billion  board  feet  of 
sawtlmber  annually  by  the  year  2000,  worth 
$350  mlUlon  annuaUy  in  timber  salee. 

In  addition  to  direct  financial  Income  to 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  national 
forest  development,  there  will  be  both  sub- 
stantial secondary  benefits  and  very  real  in- 
tangible benefits.  Secondary  benefits  in- 
clude such  things  as  numbers  of  people 
employed  directly  on  the  program  work  and 
the  harvesting  of  national  forest  timber  and 
other  products  and  the  value  added  to  those 
products  by  maniifacture,  distribution,  and 
marketing. 

In  timber  alone,  it  is  estimated  that  for 
every  dollar  of  national  forest  stumpage  sold, 
the  end  products  will  be  worth  about  $20  by 
the  time  they  reach  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  estimated  employment  directly  aseo-^ 
cUted  with  the  utUisation  of  timber  har- 
veeted  from  the  national  f oreets  will  amount 
to  about  SOOXXX)  man-years  annually  by  1972. 
This  will  be  more  than  twloe  the  current 
level. 

Development  of  the  recreation  facilities  on 
national  forests  would  serve  the  reoreatton- 
Ists  who  will  be  putting  into  trade  channels 
by  1972,  $1.5  bUlion  for  sporting  equipment, 
transportation,  licenses,  lodging,  and  other 
items. 

Development  and  Improvement  of  the 
small  and  big  game  habitat  and  fishing 
waters  bj  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  wotild 
Increase  the  tise  of  many  natioxud  forest 
areas  by  h\mter8  and  fishermen.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  fishermen  and  hunters  spend 
about  $10  for  each  man-day  visit  to  na- 
tional forests.  Increase  of  this  use  through 
improvement  of  the  wildlife  habitat  would 
put  a  large  share  of  this  man-day  expendi- 
ture into  the  local  economy. 

Of  the  reservoir  of  national  forest  work 
available  to  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram and  the  resxiltant  total  benefits,  the 
foUowlng  examples  Indicate  possible  bene- 
fits attributable  to  the  program. 

On  a  national  average,  recreationlsts  spend 
about  $6.60  per  person-trip  day.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  national  forest  recreation  visi- 
tors spend  about  half  of  this  average,  or 
$2.60  per  man-day.  Every  famUy  recreation 
unit  constructed  by  a  Youth  Corps  on  the 
national  forests,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$1,000  per  unit,  would  return  approximately 
$1,000  annual  expenditures  by  recreationlsts 
into  the  local  economy  in  a  year  or  two.  It 
is  estimated  that  a  Youth  Corps  of  15,000 
enroUees  could  conduct  at  least  12.000  fam- 
ily recreation  iinlts  annually,  which  would 
return  approximately  $12  million  into  the 
local  economy  in  a  year  or  two. 

Millions  of  acres  of  young  growth  timber 
stands  on  the  national  forests  or  of  timber 
stands  partially  or  completely  denuded  by 
fire,  insects,  diseases,  or  other  causes  will, 
when  cultxu^lly  treated,  return  gftXXW  or 
more  in  10  years  on  a  $3,000  investment. 
There  are  nearly  30  million  acres  of  na- 
tional forests  lands  in  need  of  such  treat- 
ment. A  16.000  Youth  Ccnps  could  accomp- 
lish about  a.OOO  man-years  or  $7  million 
worth  of  such  work  annually.     This  would 
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caa  IM  <ivitAi>t^  In  wUd- 
to  Imrwe  UM  qC 
totmt  MM»  by  qxTtaMzu 
watcniMd  rastontlon  to  ■tablll—  aoU.  tan- 
ptamm  ill— niii«i»  and  uUMLnee  water  qual- 
ity; lB«at  and  dlMwn  control  to  pravant 
annual  loaMa  la  tlalMr  of  about  $04  mll- 
lk«  anmiilly;  and  lonat  road  and  trail 
laalntananra  and  eonstructlon  to  Incraaaa 
pvbUc  vam  and  aoeaw  to  r— ourcaa. 

A  vary  oaaaarmtlva  dollar  aatimata  ot  the 
dltaet  and  ladlnct  benaflta  at  a  Touth  Oorp* 
la  a  retum  «f  about  $7,000  per  anrollea  or 
i74We  for  a  19,966  annual  coat  par  enroUee. 


A  Volntary  Mescal  Care  Pfaia  for  tbe 
Elicrly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHU> 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKBSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  4. 196i 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  odlettsaes.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Frahx  Bow.  bas  had  the  foresight  to 
present  to  this  Congress  a  constructive 
program  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
profvldiiiK  adequate  medical  care  for  our 
elderly  dtlaens.  Tbe  Bow  bill  is  a  pro- 
greeeitfe  ai>pro«eh  to  the  problem,  meet- 
ing it  head  on  and  provides  the  care 
reQuired  by  the  ft'cc  enterprise  approach 
without  the  stigma  of  socialized  medi- 
cine. On  AfoH  1. 1963.  my  distinguished 
ooUeacue  preaented  hia  program  to  the 
American  Academy  of  General  Practice 
at  Chicago.  HI.  m  this  speech  he  ex- 
plains the  merits  of  his  bill  and  I  am 
happy  to  Include  his  speech  in  my 
remaxlca: 
A  VoLomnuR'  ^fiwr  ii  Cabs  PaocBAia  roa  ths 

(Addreaa  of  BcpresentatlTe  Pxaitk  T.  Bow. 
Of  Oblo,  before  tbe  American  Academy  at 
Oeavral  Practice,  at  Chicago,  CI.,  April  1. 
1963) 

In  his  Invitation  to  me.  Dr.  Rhoades  sug- 
gested that  I  might  be  conBidered  tbe 
mlddle-af-the-road  member  of  thla  panel. 
Perhapa  that  \a  a  fair  description,  because 
In  almoat  every  aspect  oi  political  phllosc^hy 
I  am  certain  I  stand  far  to  the  right  of  Sec- 
retary Neetlngen,  and  with  respect  to  medical 
care  for  the  elderly.  I  am  certainly  to  the 
left  of  those  who  want  to  stand  pat  on  the 
present  laws  or  programs  in  this  field. 

Insofar  as  the  provisions  of  my  own  legis- 
lation are  concerned,  I  am  neither  left  nor 
right  of  them  but  far  out  in  front  tat  I 
propose  to  do  man  and  do  it  better  than 
either  of  them. 

As  I  said  to  some  of  you  in  Detroit  a  few 
weeks  ago,  you  are  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion of  why  PaANK  Bow,  a  conservative  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee. 
ts  here  at  all,  for  It  Is  most  unusual  to  find 
such  a  man  sponsoring  something  drastically 
new  in  the  field  of  social  legislation. 

GOvaamcKwr  odntroi.  or  bxai.tii  CAaa 

Let  rae  say,  first,  that  t  have  been  con- 
cerned bf  efforts  to  federalize — or  nationalize 
or  soeiaUae,  you  can  choose  your  own  term — 
the  health  care  of  this  Nation  for  many 
years.  Ify  interest  was  stimulated  18  years 
ago  when  I  became  the  counsel  of  the  Har- 
ness Committee,  a  congressional  committee 


Investigating  iba  lobbying  aettrltlas  of  Md- 
eral  ■gaiwl—.  One  of  the  worai  oCeaders  oC 
thai  era  waa  (tea  Mderal  Sacwltf  A«HMy. 
pafiMBiiMui  at  tba  Departmant  o<  IwUli. 
Education,  and  Watfava.  Oecar  gmtiig.  Ghlaf 
ot  the  agwnny,  w^  iigagiiit  In  a  widaepresd 
lobbying  campaign  to  place  tba  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  control  of  all  health  aerrleae  ot 
the  United  States  and  guarantee  cradle-to- 
the-grave  securl^  for  every  American,  the 
object  of  his  affections  was  the  old  Wsgner- 
Murray-Dlngell  bill.  His  principal  agent, 
who  has  now  returned  to  Government  as  a 
close  aaaodata  of  my  fellow  panelist,  was 
Assistant  Secretary   Wllbiir   Cohen. 

The  Porand  bill  of  several  years  ago,  the 
King-Anderson  bill  ot  tbe  87th  Congress,  and 
the  present  Kennedy  bill  are  tbe  direct  de- 
scendants of  tba  Wagner-lfturray-Dingell 
measure. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Americans 
were  not  ready  to  accept  Oovernment  con- 
trol of  all  medicine,  and  compulsory  health 
Insurance  for  everyone,  tbe  approach  was 
modified  in  tbe  Forand  bill  to  include  every- 
one who  receives  social  security  benefits. 
And  when  the  American  people  refused  to 
buy  that  package,  it  was  further  modUled  to 
include  only  people  over  65  who  are  covered 
by  social  security. 

Each  step  of  the  way  Mr.  Porand  and  tbe 
other  sponsors  of  the  legislation  assured  their 
supporters  that  the  retreat  was  temporary. 
They  say  that  if  we  can  get  hoepttallzatlon 
for  the  aged  under  social  security,  we  can  get 
tbe  next  Congress  to  add  doctor  bills  and 
house  calls,  and  the  next  Congress  to  add 
widows  and  orphans,  and  so  cox.  year  by  year. 
until  we  wUl  cover  everyone  for  every  health 
need  by  a  compulsory  tax.  That  would  be  a 
sad  day  for  the  American  people,  for  as  I 
have  often  said,  government  medicine  is  not 
good  medicine. 

mWBTT   NKXD  paoTKcnoM 

However.  I  find  merit  in  the  proposal  to 
provide  a  special  program  to  help  retired 
men  and  women  meet  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  a  serious 
problem  and  one  that  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  Pedepal  Government.  It  is  a  problem 
because  people  who  retire  must  live  on  re- 
duced income,  sometimes  greatly  reduced. 
They  often  lose  the  group  health  Insurance 
benefits  that  protected  them  during  their 
years  of  active  work  or.  if  they  can  afford  it. 
they  can  continue  the  protection  at  higher 
individual  ratea.  However,  sadly  enough,  very 
many  of  our  retirees  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  premiums  necessary  to  obtain  adequate 
protection. 

Most  of  these  people  can  get  along  insofar 
as  the  customary  expenses  of  a  modest  or 
even  frugal  Ilrlng  are  concerned.  Their  dlffl- 
culty  arises  when  they  are  confronted  with 
an  unusually  large  extra  expense,  such  as  that 
of  a  severe  illnees,  and  they  simply  cannot 
meet  such  additional  expenses  on  retirement 
income. 

As  members  of  the  medical  profession,  you 
know  far  better  than  I  some  of  the  hardships 
that  older  people  encounter. 

The  administration  (M-oposal  as  presently 
advanced  does  not  solve  the  problem.  The 
Kerr-Mills  law  does  not  solve  it,  for  these 
people  are  not  medical  indigents.  They  be- 
ccone  so  only  after  severe  illness  wipes  out 
their  resources. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  someone  must  develop 
a  better  plan  than  King-Anderaon  or  Kerr- 
Mills,  and  that  it  shotild  be  a  plan  nnbody- 
ing  these  fundamentals  : 

1.  It  should  be  voluntary. 

2.  It  should  provide  generous  coverage  to 
take  care  of  major  medical  expenses,  to  the 
maximum  possible  extent. 

3.  It  should  avoid  establishing  a  new  Ped- 
eral  bureaucracy. 

4.  It  should  avoid  Pederal  contrxM  or  in- 
terference in  health  care. 

5.  It  should  cover  everyone  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  care  of  himself. 


0.  It  should  be  supported  by  all  of  tba 
people  of  the  United  States  who  pay  taxM 
Just  as  almost  every  other  national  need  k 
satisfied  cut  of  national  tneecae. 

7.  n    sHottM    eiKXwage    famUy 
atblllty  toward 


TMs  BOW  anx 

The  basis  of  the  Bow  Mil  is  Incentive. 
The  Incentive  is  found  in  tax  credits.  We 
state  that  the  United  States  believes  In  i 
cal  care  Insurance  frr  everyone.  We 
that  tbe  special  problems  of  retired 
ntertt  a  a|>eclal  Incentive  to  enoourage  lnsur< 
anca  protection  for  them. 

I  would  allow  a  tax  credit  up  to  tl  50  tor 
each  Individual  over  65  who  la  covered  by  % 
comprehensive  medical  care  policy.  nM 
credit  wouM  be  equal  to  the  aetoal  eosC  of 
premlvnns  up  to  SISO.  In  tbe  liirii^is  gnniy 
covered  by  the  tail,  those  with  IneooMs  laai 
than  $8,000  per  year  per  couple,  there  an 
probably  at  least  3  million  who  could  taki 
advantage  of  this  tax  credit  themselves. 

Among  the  other  12  "»""""  many,  and  I 
think  the  great  majority,  could  obtain  tbe 
same  protection  If  someone  else  would  b\tf 
the  insurance  for  them.  My  bin  olTers  then 
an  incentive  to  do  so.  A  son  for  bla  parents, 
or  perhaps  an  older  man  for  his  widowed 
sister-in-law,  could  get  a  tax  credit  up  to 
$t50  if  he  provided  the  protection. 

And  finally,  this.  I  think.  Is  most  impor- 
tant for  tba  future,  the  tax  credit  would  be 
made  available  to  any  employer  wtx)  pro- 
vides the  protection  for  retired  employees. 

These  are  incentives  that  would  work. 

There  will  always  be  some  who  cannot 
take  advantage  ot  these  Inoantlves.  rot 
them  the  bill  provides  that  a  medical  care 
insurance  certificate  with  a  value  of  8160 
will  be  Issued  which  may  be  used  by  tbe  In- 
dividual to  enroll  in  an  Insoraace  plan. 
Tbe  certlfleate  will  be  redeemed  for  cask 
by  the  Treasury  froaa  tbe  Insurance  carrier 
who  provides  tbe  protscUon. 


rmat 

The  entire  plan  would  be  admlnlsteroi 
insofar  as  tbe  Oownment  Is  ocnearned  toy 

the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  That  ■aiuUa 
already  handles  the  special  exemptions  for 
the  aged.  It  handles  millions  of  collections 
and  refunds  each  year.  It  would  be  no  great 
administrative  burden  to  add  this  program. 

My  bill  eetabnsbes  tbe  minimum  benedlk 
which  mtist  be  Included  In  a  atedlcal  can 
Inauratica  policy  If  tba  Inauied  wishes  fee 
take  advantage  of  the  Oovernment  Incen- 
tive or  assistance. 

These  minimum  benefits  were  developed 
with  the  help  of  experts  In  the  insurance 
business.  They  Inform  me  that  either  of 
tbe  two  plans  spelled  out  in  tbe  bin  could 
be  offered  for  81  SO,  although  this  la  close 
to  tbe  pure  premliun  cost.  And  they  aasure 
me  that  If  Government  assistance  opens  up 
a  market  of  14  or  15  mlUtoo  people,  tbe 
competition  for  tbat  market  will  make  cer- 
tain even  richer  benefits  than  tbe  bill  pre- 
acrlbea.  Approalmataly  half  of  tbaae  people 
already  have  aofne  kind  of  health  Insuranes. 
and  tbey  will  be  encouraged  to  provide  bet- 
ter protection  for  themselvea.  Tbe  remam- 
der  win  certainly  take  advantage  of  at  least 
the  minimum  8150  package. 

There  are  two  plana,  one  a  "first  dollar" 
coverage  which  Includes  up  to  90  days  hos- 
pitalization, ancillary  charges  up  to  SiaO. 
physicians  services,  convalescent  home  care 
and  surgical  charges  on  the  basis  of  a  8300 
fee  schedule. 

The  second  plan  is  a  oo-lnsurance  plan 
with  a  dednctible  feature,  which  makes  It 
poaalble  to  offer  more  comprehensive 
benefits. 

Either  plan  offers  the  elderly  person  far 
more  protection  and  assistance  than  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  MU. 

The  burden  of  the  plan,  on  the  Federal 
Government,  would  appear  as  a  reduction 
in  Income  rather  than  an  added  cost.    And 


tt  would  not  be  as  expensive  as  my  crltles 
^tjm.  II  one  multlpuias  8150  by  some  liJl 
mlUlon  people  tbe  oost  appeara  to  exceed 
93  billion.  We  must  remember,  however, 
(tut  the  protection  provided  would  r^leve 
p^deral.  State,  and  local  governments  of  a 
gnat  part  of  their  current  q>endlng  for 
medical  ears  of  tbe  aged,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tuit  it  would  eliminate  tbe  deductions  for 
mt^'^^i  care  that  are  now  taken  by  elderly 
taxpayers.  These  considerations  bring  the 
actual  loaa  of  revenue  down  to  approxi- 
mately 81-35  billion.  This  is  far  more  favor- 
able than  the  unrealistic  and  far  underprlced 
estimates  of  tbe  oost  of  tbe  President's 
program. 

pouTXCAi,  racTs  or  itsa 

I  regret  that  there  are  many  people  in  this 
eoimtry.  Including  many  of  my  friends,  who 
are  willing  to  go  along  with  me  on  tax  in- 
centives, but  who  draw  tbe  line  when  I 
propose  taking  care  of  those  leaa  fortunate 
who  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  tax  in- 
eentivea  for  themselves,  because  they  have 
no  Income  to  be  taxed,  and  who  have  no 
relatives  or  former  employers  able  or  will- 
ing to  provide  tbe  insurance  and  take  tbe 
credit.  Por  some  this  appears  to  be  too 
radical,  and  they  tell  me  tbat  these  people 
can  be  cared  for  under  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 
or  tbe  excellent  welfare  programs  of  some 
States,  or  by  the  charity  of  Individual 
physicians. 

I  can  tall  you  this  today  Just  as  surely  as 
I  can  tell  you  tbat  I  enjoy  sharing  this  fine 
meeting  with  you.  We  are  going  to  do  aome- 
thing  to  take  care  of  the  health  problems  of 
persons  of  small  income  over  65  on  a  private, 
voluntary,  free  enterprise  system  such  as  I 
have  proposed,  or  we  are  going  to  have  forced 
upon  ui  a  Federal  compulsory  health  system 
with  Fsderal  control  and  direction  of  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  nursea,  and  everything  else 
connected  with  hospital  care.  Tbe  provi- 
sions of  King-Anderson  made  this  self-evi- 
dent. 

My  friends  who  wish  to  stand  pat  on  Kerr- 
Mills,  those  who  each  day  mtist  check  nerv- 
otisly  the  attitudes  of  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Oonualttea  or  Senate  Fi- 
nance, those  who  rely  on  one  or  two  men  in 
ODs  or  tbe  other  of  these  ooounltteas  to  hold 
off  socialised  medicine,  they  are  going  to  loee 
this  battle  unless  they  adopt  some  construc- 
tive alternative,  aomethlng  better. 

And  it  must  be  done  eoon. 

The  Bow  bill  u  not  a  perfect  vehicle,  but 
It  is  a  vehicle  around  which  can  be  built  a 
satisfactory  bill,  a  program  tbat  will  aerve 
its  purpoae.  and  one  tbat  will  take  the  entire 
issue  out  of  the  political  arena  once  and  for 

an. 

ZNADBQTTACT    OT    RSSmCMT'S   TUkK 

How  different  would  be  the  case  if  Congress 
were  to  enact  the  President's  proposal. 

As  you  know,  he  has  modlflad  it  somewhat. 
He  proposes  to  give  an  option  on  the  kind 
and  extent  of  boq>ltal  coverage  an  oldster 
can  get.  This  is  In  answer  to  our  criticism 
of  the  890  deducUble  feattua.  The  bill  last 
year  presumed  that  an  indigent  person  who 
needed  hospitalization  could  pay  the  first 
890,  and  that  is  not  true.  Alao.  be  is  covering 
out  of  general  revenue  those  (rid  people 
who  are  not  members  of  tbe  social  secAUlty 
or  railroad  retirement  system,  a  conoesslon 
to  another  point  of  criticism  of  his  1961  pro- 
posal. 

The  bill  Is  admittedly  Inadequate.  If  it 
were  enacted  steps  would  be  Uken  In  the 
next  Congress,  as  Mr.  Forand  has  promised, 
to  broaden  the  benefits  and  then  to  broaden 
the  age  group  covered  and  theae  enlarge- 
menu  of  the  plan  would  be  accepted  and 
we  would  be  on  tbe  way  to  complete  Pederal 
control  of  health  care  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  That  is  the  alternative  to  something 
like  the  Bow  bill. 

SOCIAL  Mcuam  ukamoimo 
I  would  Ilka  to  spssk  lor  a  moment  about 
financing  tbe  admlnUtraUonIi  propoeal. 


As  you  may  know.  It  la  aupposad  to  be 
financed  by  an  Inereaae  of  one-half  percent 
in  the  social  security  tax  and  an  Increase  In 
the  base  to  85,300.  ThU  U  expected  to  yield 
813  billion  per  year.  Social  security  eati- 
matee  that  the  Klng-Andereon  bill  will  coat 
only  $1.06  billion  per  year,  but  these  figures 
are  open  to  serious  challenge.  Experts  in 
tbe  health  Instuance  Industry  who  have 
experience  in  this  field  estimate  the  first- 
year  cost  at  83.3  billion. 

At  best,  social  security  financing  Is  in  pre- 
carious balance.  If  the  health  Insurance 
experts  are  even  half  right,  the  propoeed  tax 
increase  will  fall  far  short  of  paying  the 
bill.  I  am  Inclined  to  place  my  faith  in  the 
experts  in  this  noatter. 

And  what  does  that  mean  to  the  present 
system  of  social  secxirity  beneflu?  Admit- 
tedly, the  present  payments  are  woefully 
inadequate  and  they  become  less  adequate 
as  this  administration  continues  its  infla- 
tionary course.  The  average  retired  woman 
worker  receives  862.40  in  benefits,  the  aver- 
erage  aged  widow  866.40.  and  the  average 
retired  couple  8137.10.  Social  security  was 
supposed  to  supplement  other  retirement 
funds,  but  m  fact  it  has  encouraged  many 
to  put  off  the  thought  of  acquiring  such 
funds. 

Also,  we  must  remember  that  the  people 
of  whom  we  are  talking  reached  maturity  , 
about  the  time  of  the  First  World  War,  came 
home  from  war  to  encounter  a  bad  recession, 
weathered  a  10- year  depression  at  about  the 
time  when  they  should  have  been  in  their 
years  of  highest  earning  power.  It  has  been 
very  difficult  for  the  people  of  that  genera- 
tion to  lay  aside  a  great  deal  for  retirement. 

pxxsKirr  paoosAiis  ikaosquatx 

If  we  are  going  to  increase  social  security 
taxes,  we  should  do  something  about  the 
present  rockbottom  benefits.  We  should  do 
something  abotit  the  widow  who  at  age  55, 
having  never  worked  a  day,  finds  herself 
left  on  her  own  without  benefits  until  she 
reaches  63.  We  should  do  something  about 
the  high  school  student  whoee  orphan  bene- 
fits run  out  at  bis  18th  birthday,  while  he 
has  perhaps  a  year  of  high  school  remaining, 
and  who  may  be  forced  to  drop  out  and  go 
to  work.  We  shotild  continue  those  benefits 
until  he  graduates  from  high  school.  What 
about  the  man  who  Is  10  years  older  than 
his  wife,  who  retires  at  66  when  she  is  56, 
and  they  must  struggle  alohg  on  his  meager 
benefit  until  the  wife's  benefit  becomes  avail- 
able. There  is  plenty  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  present  social  security  system 
if  social  security  taxes  can  be  raised,  and  I 
think  it  is  dangerous  indeed  to  ignore  these 
needs  and  Jeopardize  the  entire  program  by 
adding  this  hospitalization  experiment  to  the 
load. 

Por  there  is  a  limit  to  what  people  will 
pay.  Social  security  taxation  is  a  levy 
against  gross  Income.  Ttiere  are  no  deduc- 
tions. It  falls  most  heavily  on  the  person 
whoee  income  is  least,  on  young  people  rais- 
ing families,  working  people  everywhere. 
Present  law  will  increase  it  to  9^  percent 
of  the  first  84,800  of  gross  Income  by  1966. 
Senator  Rmicorr,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  predicted 
tbat  people  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  more 
than  10  percent.  Increase  tbe  base  to  85,300 
and  the  tax  to  support  medicine,  and  we  may 
have  reached  the  limit  on  our  social  security 
program. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  dwelling  too  much  on 
why  I  believe  it  is  important  to  reject  the 
social  security  approach. 

raxx  EKTzanusE  solution 

Let  me  close  on  a  positive  note.  The  cost 
of  medical  care  is  a  problem  of  our  old  peo- 
ple. It  can  be  solved  without  \uineceesary 
Federal  Interference  by  using  tax  incentives 
and  aadstanos  and  tbe  faciUtlea  of  the  free 
anterprlae  health  Insurance  carriers  of  the 
Nation.     I  believe  this  Is  the  proposal  that 


must  win  support  of  all  people  who  baUeve, 
as  I  do,  that  big  govenunent  Is  always  tbe 
enemy  of  freedom  and  must  be  closely  eon- 
troUed  by  a  people  who  wish  to  preserve  their 
liberties. 

If  you  agree  with  that  philoeophy.  yon  wUl 
Join  me  in  rejecting  aiMOlutaty  every  sugges- 
tion for  a  Government  program  that  Is  not 
clearly  required  in  the  pubUe  interest.  And 
this  carries  with  it  the  obligation  to  propose 
comprehensive  and  constructive  soIutl<ms,  in 
accord  with  our  Ideas  about  liberty,  whenever 
new  problems  clearly  require  Government  in- 
tervention. It  is  easy  to  say  "No"  to  every- 
thing but  it  is  not  always  right. 

I  hope  that  I  have  contributed  sonething, 
from  the  practical  political  viewpoint,  to  your 
thoughts  about  tbe  medicare  lasue.  I  will 
welcome  your  conoments  and  suggestions 
concerning  my  proposal,  for  I  know  that  you 
who  are  so  close  to  the  problem  will  have  a 
great  deal  to  offer  thoee  of  xis  who  are  dealing 
with  the  Issue  In  the  Congress. 


CoDfrcM  Sbonld  Restore  AllotMcals  for 
Serricemea's  Faoulies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  cowwaciicuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AjtrU  4. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1M9  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  quarters  allow- 
ances to  enlisted  members  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

My  bill  seeks  to  correct  a  grave  injus- 
tice that  has  been  done  to  dependents  and 
the  immediate  families  of  servicemen. 
The  injustice,  to  be  sure,  was  XK>t  com- 
mitted intentionally,  but  it  exists  never- 
theless and  many  of  these  dependents  are 
now  suffering  the  consequences. 

On  July  10.  1962,  Public  Law  87-531 
was  enacted  by  Congress  to  amend  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Dependents  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1950.  These  changes  went 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1963.  The 
major  change  Is  that  under  the  new  law 
noncommissioned  officers  in  all  branches 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  having  4  years  of 
service  or  more,  are  no  longer  required 
to  have  a  class  Q  allotment  in  effect  for 
their  dependents.  In  other  words,  the 
law  gives  the  serviceman  full  authority 
for  the  disposition  of  his  pay.  If  he  so 
desires,  he  may  urange  for  continued 
direct  payment  to  his  dependents;  if  he 
chooses  not  to  do  so,  he  need  not  make 
such  arrangements. 

Since  December  31,  1962,  all  class  Q 
allotments  have  been  terminated,  except 
for  certain  enlisted  members  in  the  lower 
grades.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the 
men  in  service  failed  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  their  dependents 
to  receive  the  allotmoita  they  have  been 
getting  in  the  past.  In  recent  weeks,  I 
have  received  several  complaints  from 
the  wives  of  servicemen  who  have  young 
children  and  are  dependent  on  these 
allotments  for  their  subsistence. 

What  can  such  lamiUes  do?  In  an 
information  sheet  prepared  by  one  of  the 
military  services,  we  are  told  that  the 
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dependent  m«y  oontact  the  serviceman's 
unit  commander.  U  the  serviceman, 
haidng  been  counseled,  refuses  to  furnish 
direct  support  or  initiate  a  class  E  allot- 
ment, "he  renders  hlmnelf  subject  to  dls- 
diritiuuT  action.  InchMting  reduction  to  a 
grade  tn  which  a  class  Q  allotmoit  is 
mandatory  and  may  be  initiated  without 
bis  consent." 

This  creates  a  difficult  administrative 
problem  for  the  military  services  and 
much  unnecessary  work.  But  the  worst 
part  of  it  is  that  the  services  can  only  try 
to  impress  the  servicemen  with  the  need 
for  providing  assistance  to  their  families, 
they  can  take  certain  disciplinary  action 
against  men  who  refvute  to  do  so.  but  they 
cannot  force  them  to  provide  support 
Tills  is  something  that  only  a  civil  court 
can  do. 

In  some  communities,  I  luiderstand. 
such  families  are  turning  for  help  to 
local  welfare  organizations  and  the  Red 
Cross.  Women  with  small  children  are 
becoming  desperate  in  their  efforts  to 
make  ends  meet,  after  having  been  de- 
prived of  support.  Some  of  these  people 
have  told  me  of  their  plight  in  person, 
others  have  written  to  me.  I  should  Uke 
to  quote  from  a  letter  of  a  woman  in  my 
district,  who  writes: 

Prevloua  to  January  1.  I  was  receiving 
$137.10  regxilarly  on  the  Sth  day  of  each 
month.  I  had  been  receiving  a  regular  allot- 
ment check  for  the  past  9  years.  Since  the 
zifw  ruling  on  allotments  for  dependents  of 
servicemen,  which  was  recently  passed,  my 
checks  have  been  discontinued. 

I  received  an  American  Kxpress  check  on 
February  6  In  the  amount  of  $100.  and  at 
that  time  I  wrote  to  my  husband's  com- 
manding oflUcer  requesting  him  to  nuJce  ar- 
rangements for  a  d^nlte  and  regular  pay- 
ment. I  have  not  received  anything  since 
February  5.  I  luiderstand  It  Is  entirely  up  to 
my  husband  to  determine  how  much  I  am 
to  receive  and  that  It  Is  his  responslbUlty  to 
see  that  It  Is  sent  to  me. 

This  seems  unfair  to  me  because,  after  aU, 
I  do  have  a  small  son  (age  10)  to  support,  a 
home  to  operate,  and  bills  to  pay.  I  must 
have  a  definite  amount  to  plan  on  In  order 
to  meet  my  obligations.  I  know  of  several 
other  servlcesnen's  wives  who  are  faced  with 
the  same  problem.  If  otir  husbands  do  not 
choose  to  send  us  money,  we  have  to  worry 
about  how  we  are  to  pay  ova  bills. 

If  this  situation  becMnes  widespread, 
and  I  fear  that  it  may.  It  can  create  great 
havoc  in  many  families  and  lead  to 
tragedies  where  the  greatest  victims  wUl 
be  the  young  children.  This  was  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  when  the  law  was 
enacted  last  year.  Congress  was  simply 
trjring  to  raise  the  quarters  allowance 
for  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  noncommissioned  officers  were  given 
the  freedom  to  provide  voluntarily  for 
their  dependents  without  arbitrary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment. 
Congress  meant  well,  but  human  nature 
being  what  It  is,  it  did  not  work  out  so 
well  for  the  famlUes  of  these  men  For 
reasons  of  their  own,  many  of  the  men 
have  terminated  their  assistance  with 
the  result  that  their  families,  their  wives 
and  children,  are  now  suffering  great 
hardship. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  was  instnunental  in 
bringing  this  situation  about,  I  believe 
that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
by  Congress  to  rectify  the  situation. 


With  every  day's  delay  the  problem  will 
grow  bigger  and  more  difficult.  The  old 
system  of  mandatory  allotments  should 
be  restored  at  once  before  dlaniptton  sets 
in  with  many  families  and  tragedies  en- 
sue. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill  to  restore 
the  system  of  mandatory  idlotments  for 
dependents  of  military  personnel  as  it 
existed  prior  to  January  1.  1963.  Con- 
gress has  made  a  mistake  and  should  rec- 
ognise It  as  such  and  correct  it.  I  ap- 
peal, to  all  my  colleagues  to  request  this 
correction  before  they  are  deluged  with 
letters  from  families  telling  of  their 
hardships.  I  appeal  to  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  to  whom  my  bill  has 
been  referred,  to  consider  this  bill  in  the 
nature  of  emergency  legislation  and  to 
act  on  it  at  once. 


The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprisiag  of  IM^— 
Their  Slnifffle  for  FrcetUm  Shall  la- 
spire  Maakiad  for  Ceaturies  To  Cobc 
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or  nxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4,  1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
civilized  world  has  never  ceased  to  mar- 
vel at  the  undaunted  courage  of  poorly 
equipped  patriots  who  have  risen  in  the 
face  of  impossible  odds  to  confront  cal- 
lous oppressors.  The  Hungarian  free- 
dom flighters  of  1956  and  the  Tibetan 
insurgents  of  1959  are  cases  in  point. 
But  with  these  recent  episodes  of  heroism 
freshly  imprinted  on  oiir  minds,  let  us 
not  forget  one  of  the  most  heart-rending 
tragedies  in  this  century:  namely,  the 
uprising  of  the  40,000  Jews  in  the  War- 
saw ghetto  who  exactly  20  years  ago  this 
month  defiantly  chose  to  confront  almost 
singlehandedly  the  mighty  German  war 
machine.  They  announced  to  a  startled 
world  that  they  would  not  die  meekly  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  their  brethren 
had.  sacriflcial  victims  on  the  altar  of 
Nazi  sui>erracism.  Instead,  they  elected 
to  die  as  martyrs,  fighting  the  hated 
enemy,  gun  in  hand,  knowing  full  well 
there  was  little  hope  their  uprising  would 
succeed  or  that  they  themselves  would 
live  through  the  conflagration. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  even  a  year  pre- 
vious to  the  uprising  these  stalwart  de- 
fenders of  human  dignity  realized  the 
fate  that  would  be  forced  upon  them. 
They  were  fully  acquainted  with  Nasi 
anti-Semitism,  but  they,  like  most  of  the 
world,  could  not  believe  that  any  human 
being  could  stoop  to  the  barbarity  and 
butchery  which  soon  became  synony- 
mous with  Nazi  actions. 

But  the  Nazi  noose  had  been  slowly 
suffocating  the  hapless  remainder  of  the 
more  than  3  million  Jews  of  prewar  Po- 
lahd,  whose  ranks  had  been  swelled  by 
the  addition  of  their  coreligionists  up- 
rooted from  their  homes  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. Immediately  after  the  defeat  of 
Poland  in  the  fall  of  1939,  the  Oermans 
had  promulgated  special  laws  for  the 


Jews,  who  were  all  subject  to  forced  la- 
bor and  whose  assets  above  a  certain 
amount  expropriated.  Gradually  other 
restrictions  followed  which  curtailed 
their  religious,  economic,  and  persona] 
freedom — freedoms  which  shoukl  be  the 
Inherent  right  of  every  human  t>eing. 
Jews  were  separated  from  their  Aryan 
neighbors,  being  forbidden  to  btor  or  sell 
bread  with  them  or  doctor  them.  Every 
Jew  above  the  age  of  12  was  compelled 
to  identify  himself  with  a  Star  of  David 
on  his  clothing.  Violators  of  these  regu- 
lations were  killed. 

This  policy  of  separation  entered  a 
new  phase  as  the  Nasi  masters  sought  to 
effect  their  plan  for  mass  annihilation  of 
the  despised  Jews.  On  November  15, 
1940,  nearly  half  a  million  Jews  in  War- 
saw were  squeesed  into  a  ghetto  whose 
area  of  only  100  sqiiare  city  blocks  wu 
then  sealed  with  brick  walls  10  feet  high 
and  barbed  wire  fences.  The  Nazi  mas- 
termmds  sought  to  slowly  starve  their 
defenseless  victims.  Death  and  de- 
moralization within  the  compound  soon 
proved  the  effectiveness  of  their  pluL 
With  only  a  minority  of  the  inmates  em- 
ployed, ration  cards  and  thus  food  be- 
came exceedingly  scarce,  although  those 
receiving  provisions  gave  to  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors.  Besides  starva- 
tion, overcrowding  and  the  lack  of  sani- 
tation facilities  encouraged  the  spread 
of  epidemics.  Bodies  were  dimiped  into 
the  streets  to  be  carted  away  to  a  com- 
mon grave.  But  the  spirit  of  the  op- 
pressed Jews  was  not  completely  broken. 
A  government  sponsored  by  the  Oermans 
existed  among  them  and  social  services 
such  as  schools,  libraries,  and  even  a 
symphony  orchestra  were  kept  alive. 

This  method  of  separation  suxd  starva- 
tion proved  too  slow  for  the  Nazi  killers. 
In  the  summer  of  1942  they  turned  to 
more  extreme  ways  of  exterminating  the 
inferior  race.  On  July  22,  the  Gtermans 
ordered  the  Jewish  Council  to  provide 
5,000  Jews  daily  for  deportation  to  labor 
camps  in  the  east.  Actually  these  Jews 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  extermination 
ovens  of  Treblinka  and  Auschwitz.  Most 
Jews  were  skeptical,  but  some  40,000  were 
so  demoralized  that  they  lined  up  to 
receive  the  promised  7  pounds  of  bread 
and  2  pounds  of  mannalade  with 
which  the  Oermans  had  baited  them. 
Of  the  dubious  majority,  those  who  did 
not  succeed  in  escaping  the  trap  were 
mercilessly  beaten  and  dragged  to  the 
waiting  railway  cars  if  they  resisted. 
The  daily  quota  of  Jews  was  raised  first 
to  7,000  and  then  10.000  per  day.  In 
October  the  Oermans  announced  that 
henceforth  only  40.000  ration  books  and 
Jobs  would  be  available  instead  of 
120,000.  The  unlucky  two-thirds  were 
to  Join  their  brethren  on  the  nightmar- 
ish Journey  to  the  dread  concentration 
camps.  By  the  end  of  that  month,  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  original  number 
or  50,000  Jews  remained  In  the  ghetto. 
The  other  450,000  had  either  died  of 
starvation  or  disease  or  been  shipped  to 
the  e&st.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  area  of  the  ghetto  was  greatly  re- 
duced, being  split  into  two  separate 
ghettos. 

One  might  ask  why  It  was  that  the 
Jews  in  the  face  of  these  Nazi  provoca- 
tions did   not  revolt  until   1943   when 


Qunerioally  they  were  much  weaker. 
U^  as  remember  that  before  these  req- 
ulsittons.  the  horrors  and  the  grisly 
intent  of  the  concentration  camps  were 
not  fuUy  known. 

No  effective  machinery  for  resistance 
or  arms  existed.  It  was  only  when  hope 
died,  when  the  remaining  Jews  no  longer 
feared  Nasi  retaliation  for  their  acts 
^g^inut  all.  especially  the  weak  and  the 
okl.  that  they  armed  to  resist.  Then 
tbey  knew  that  no  matter  what  course 
was  followed,  all  were  doomed.  Retali- 
ation meant  nothing.  By  that  time  gen- 
erally the  younger  and  physically  more 
aWf  were  left  to  organize  and  arm  a  re- 
sistance movement. 

The  necessary  machinery  came  into 
being  with  the  formation  of  the  Jewish 
Fighter  Organisation — ZOB — which  ul- 
timately encompassed  all  Jewish  orga- 
nintions  from  the  Zionists  to  the  So- 
cialists. They  were  soon  strong  enough 
to  assassinate  some  hated  Oerman  of- 
ficials which  raised  ooorale  in  the  ghetto. 
But  they  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
opoily  defy  the  Nad  master. 

This  stand  could  only  be  possible  if 
arms  could  be  obtained.  Tlie  PoUsh  re- 
sistance movements  contributed  some 
guns  and  anununitlon  and  other  weap- 
ons were  bought,  but  in  the  face  of  Oer- 
man military  might,  they  were  still 
greatly  underarmed.  But  their  spirit 
of  choosing  death  embattled  against 
their  German  oppressors  rather  than  a 
quiet  end  in  a  gas  chamber  compensated 
for  much  of  their  material  weakness. 

Their  opportimity  to  strike  back  came 
on  January  18.  IMS,  when  the  Nazis, 
after  waiting  4  months,  resmned  their 
campaign  of  deportation  against  the  re- 
maining 40,000  Jews.  To  their  surprise, 
they  were  met  with  pistols,  hand  gre- 
nades, and  homemade  gasoline  bombs. 
In  3  days  they  quelled,  but  did  not  sub- 
due the  disturbance.  The  flame  of  re- 
sistance still  burned  brightly. 

Each  side  knew  that  the  final  en- 
counter was  yet  to  come.  The  Jews  used 
this  period  of  quiet  to  further  arm  and 
organize  themselves.  Underground  shel- 
ters, or  bunkers,  arms  factories,  and  m- 
tercommunication  lines  were  perfected. 
Defensive  operations  were  subdivided 
snd  authority  meted  out  by  the  central 
ZOB  command.  Another  clash  m  March 
convinced  ther  Grermans  that  a  new  plan 
was  needed.  In  the  middle  of  April  a 
new  German  commander.  Gen.  Juergen 
Stroop.  arrived  with  orders  to  liquidate 
the  ghetto.  The  Jews  were  ready  to  face 
him. 

The  clash  came  on  April  19.  The  Ger- 
mans, angry  that  only  200  Jews  re- 
sponded to  their  order  for  workers  for 
the  TrawxUki  concentration  camp,  de- 
termined to  strike  on.  ironically,  the  day 
before  the  Passover.  The  reading  of  the 
Sedar  gave  the  defiant  defenders  cour- 
age to  repulse  this  new  oppressor.  Just 
as  they  had  stood  up  to  Pharoah  thou- 
sands of  years  before.  The  blue  and 
white  flag  of  David  was  rung  up  along- 
side of  the  flag  of  Poland  as  the  Jews 
prepared  to  defend  every  tenement  and 
every  alley  with  their  last  drop  of  blood. 
Every  Jew  had  an  assignment.  The 
ablebodied  were  at  their  battle  staUons. 
while  the  children  were  ready  to  run 


messages  and  the  weak  were  guarding 
and  distributing  food. 

The  battle  raged  12  hours.  Deadly 
fire  met  and  repulsed  the  German, 
Ukrainian.  Polish,  and  Lithuanian  po- 
lice who  had  come  to  escort  the  Jews  to 
their  place  of  labor.  The  Oennans  re- 
tired, although  some  outljring  buildings 
had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Each  side 
made  prei>arations  for  the  next  round  of 
fighting.  Daring  Jewish  conmiandoes, 
dressed  In  captured  German  army  uni- 
forms, fell  on  Nazi  arsenals  to  carry 
away  badly  needed  ammunition.  Later, 
again  dressed  in  the  stolen  uniforms, 
they  liberated  the  Polish,  Jewish,  and 
Oerman  prisoners  from  the  Paiwak  Jail 
who  then  Joined  their  benefactors  to 
face  the  Nazi  fire.  Polish  Socialists — 
non-Jews — crept  into  the  ghetto  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  their  Jewish  com- 
patriots. 

Larger  German  forces  now  attacked 
the  ghetto  as  Nazi  planes  swooped  down 
to  seek  out  the  bunkers  of  the  well  en- 
trenched defenders.  Tanks  rumbled 
forward,  many  to  be  blown  up  by  Jewish 
suicide  squads,  clothed  in  the  captured 
Oerman  uniforms,  who  crawled  luider 
them  with  hand  errenades  blowing  them- 
selves up  along  with  the  hated  war 
machines.  The  Germans  began  to  real- 
ize that  the  determined  defenders  could 
only  be  snuffed  out  with  more  system- 
atic, coldblooded  methods.  A  new  bat- 
tle would  have  to  be  fought  for  every 
block  and  bunker. 

Since  they  cared  little  for  saving  the 
beleaguered  survivors  or  the  rows  of 
houses,  the  Oennans  embarked  on  a  pol- 
icy of  leveling  the  ghetto.  Artillery  was 
mounted  outside  the  ghetto  and  heavy 
machineguns  were  installed  on  roofs  of 
buildings  near  the  Jewish  quarter.  Their 
bombardment  was  complemented  by 
fiamethrowers  and  incendiary  bombs 
and  hand  grenades.  The  ghetto  was  a 
sea  of  flames.  Victims  fleeing  the  burn- 
ing buildings  were  cut  down.  Blocks  of 
houses  were  mined  and  blown  up  so  that 
they  could  not  become  refuges  for  Jew- 
ish snipers.  All  persons  foimd  within 
shelters  were  massacred,  sometimes  with 
poison  gas.  During  the  day,  the  Ger- 
mans Invaded  the  ghetto,  but  at  night, 
when  the  Jews  often  executed  sorties 
against  them,  they  left. 

With  ammunition  running  low,  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  retreat  turning  from 
organized  military  maneuvers  to  guer- 
rilla tactics.  From  the  rubble  of  their 
buildings,  they  shot  at  the  approaching 
Germans  and  emerged  to  lead  forays 
against  the  enemy.  On  May  8,  after  a  2- 
hour  battle,  the  Germans  blew  up  the 
main  operational  bunker  of  the  ZOB. 
All  200  defenders,  including  the  main 
leaders,  either  died  in  the  blast  or  were 
killed  or  committed  suicide.  A  week  later 
on  May  16.  the  Germans  dynamited  the 
great  Jewish  synagogue.  The  Nazi  Gen- 
eral Stroop  could  report  to  his  superiors 
in  Berlin  that  there  was  no  longer  a  Jew- 
ish quarter  in  Warsaw.  However,  this 
statement  was  not  entirely  correct.  Al- 
though by  the  end  of  May  only  a  flicker 
of  resistance  remained  among  the  few 
remaining  Jews  who  eked  out  a  shadowy 
existence  amongst  the  rubble,  the  last 
guerrillas  were  not  wiped  out  imtil  the 
end  of  September. 


As  to  the  survivors  of  this  worst  of  all 
Nasi  atrocities,  the  Germans  gave  no 
quarter.  The  sick  in  Jewish  ti^<t^if 
were  shot  in  their  beds.  Ezc^t  for  the 
few  that  managed  to  escape  and  Join  the 
partisan  forces,  the  remainder  were 
shipped  to  the  dreaded  death  camps. 
The  city  itself  suffered  greater  destruc- 
tion than  in  1939  when  the  Germans  con- 
quered Poland.  In  the  ghetto  itself,  only 
eight  buildings  remained  studding — %n^ 
these  were  not  intact.  But  the  price  was 
not  small.  For  the  thousands  of  Jewish 
m&rtsrrs  dead,  the  Germans  had  lost  hun- 
dreds dead  and  a  thousand  wounded  be- 
sides countless  war  material. 

But  more  important,  the  true  nature 
of  Nazi  savagery  was  starkly  revealed  to 
the  world  by  this  handful  of  doomed 
Jews  who  knew  that  they  would  lose. 
Under  Nazi  oppression,  the  Jews  had 
turned  the  other  cheek  more  than  70 
times  7  times.  But  when  their  only 
choice  was  that  between  which  kind  of 
death,  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
did  not  hesitate.  They  scorned  the 
passive  death  of  the  gas  chambers  or 
ovens  of  the  Nazi  concentration  camps 
which  were  the  reward  for  those  Jews 
who  managed  to  siirvive  the  inhuman 
train  ride  there,  packed  in  railway  cars 
for  days.  This  method  of  destruction 
was  the  one  chosen  for  them  by  a  victor 
who.  in  t3i)ical  Nazi  fashion,  showed  a 
sadistic  contempt  for  human  values. 
Instead,  these  heroic  Jews  of  Warsaw 
elected  the  death  of  martyrs,  upholding 
not  only  their  own  pride  and  dignity,  but 
that  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic  struggle  of 
these  Jewish  martyrs  during  the  War- 
saw gettto  uprising  shall  serve  as  a 
monument  to  the  courage  of  the  Jewish 
people  for  centuries  to  come.  As  we  pay 
tribute  this  month  to  their  tremendous 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  human  dignity, 
let  us  resolve  that  the  free  world  shall 
never  again  permit  such  genocide  against 
any  people  because  of  their  race,  re- 
ligion, or  ethnic  background.  If  this  can 
be  done,  then  their  tragic  death  was  not 
in  vain  but  instead  shall  serve  forever 
as  a  beacon,  reminding  mankind  of  its 
responsibility  toward  its  fellow  man. 


A  Plaa  Needed  for  LiberatioB  of  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OP   TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dete- 
rioration of  our  relations  with  the  Cuban 
exiles  and  the  apparent  inability  to  cope 
with  the  Cuban  situation  stems  from  the 
apparent  lack  of  any  concrete  plan  by 
President  Kennedy.  In  his  usual  manner 
of  dealing  with  problems  he  confounds 
everyone  by  a  series  of  conflicting  stato- 
ments  emanating  from  the  White  House 
and  through  his  brother,  the  Attorney 
General. 

Since  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  we  have 
been  told  by  the  President,  by  his  spokes- 
men, and  by  the  Attorney  General  that 
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we  (Ud  promLBe  air  cover  for  the  Inyaslon. 
that  we  did  not  promise  air  cover,  that 
we  wookl  soivort  the  freedom  fighters 
In  their  strug^  to  liberate  their  home- 
land, that  we  would  arrest  any  of  them 
that  tried  it. 

m  a  brave  and  heroic  speech  to  the 
world  a  few  days  before  the  election  last 
fall,  the  President  demanded  the  removal 
from  Cuba  of  Russian  missiles  and 
trocq^e.  The  quarantine  he^  called  for 
turned  out  to  be  no  quarantine  nor 
blockade  Indeed.  We  never  halted  any 
ships  and  even  allowed  the  first  Russian 
vessel  to  proceed  even  though  its  cargo 
was  oil.  the  most  vital  commodity  neces- 
sary to  the  Castro  economy.  No  on-site 
inspections  were  ever  made  to  assure  that 
the  missiles  had  actually  been  removed. 
Months  later  we  are  still  tnring  to  get  the 
Russian  troops  out  of  Cuba  by  appealing 
to  Khrushchev  to  honor  his  pledges  and 
accepting  his  word  that  they  are  being 
removed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  been  known  to  honor  his  word  or 
any  agreement. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal pointing  out  the  risks  of  the  Kennedy 
inaction,  and  that  the  President  must 
formulate  and  execute  a  i^an  of  action 
to  reimpose  the  Monroe  Doctrine: 
TBS  Risks  or  iNAcnoir 

President  Kennedy  Is  perfectly  correct 
when  he  obeervea  that  It's  pointless  for  peo- 
ple to  J\ist  say  we've  got  to  "do  something" 
about  Cuba.  And  he  Is  equally  right  In 
noting  that  a  good  deal  has  been  done  since 
October  In  terms  of  restricting  trade  and 
maintaining  siirrelUance  of  the  Communist 
Island. 

But  these  are  not  the  Issues  which  bother 
so  many  people.  The  caiises  of  concern  are 
an  tmeasy  feeling  that  the  administration  Is 
not  telling  all  It  safely  could  about  Cuba,  the 
unhappy  spectacle  of  the  UJ3.  OoTemment 
bitterly  flghtlng  with  the  Cuban  foes  of 
Castro  and,  above  all,  the  continued  presence 
of  Soviet  troops  with  no  apparent  American 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  them  once  and  for  all. 

\f  former  Vice  President  Nixon  put  It  the 
other  day,  whether  there  are  12,000  or  17,OO0t, 
Soviet  troops  In  Cuba,  Khrushchev's  position 
"Is  firmer  today  than  a  year  ago."  Senator 
KSATXMa  also  says  the  precise  number  Is 
somewhat  beside  the  point;  one  Red  soldier 
is  too  many.  What  matters  Is  not  Castro, 
who  by  himself  would  be  Just  another  pip- 
squeak dictator.  Rather,  the  threat  to  all 
the  Americas  Is  Khmshchev  in  Cuba. 

The  New  York  Senator  does,  however.  In- 
sist there  has  been  practically  no  net  reduc- 
tion in  the  niunber  since  November,  becaxise 
the  troops  that  have  left  have  been  replaced. 
Government  offlclals  retort  In  effect  that  It's 
easy  to  make  such  charges  without  docu- 
mentation, and  especially  easy  for  political 
critics  of  the  administration. 

Unfortunately  for  that  answer,  the  charges 
are  coming  from  nonpolltical  soiu-cee  as 
well.  For  a  notable  example,  from  the  New 
York  'Times'  Ruby  Hart  Phillips,  who  spent 
35  years  in  Cuba  before  being  expelled  by 
Castro  In  1961  and  who  still  remains  in  close 
touch  as  head  of  the  Times'  Miami  bureau. 

According  to  Mrs.  Phillips'  information, 
the  Riusian  troops  are  being  rotated,  not 
taken  out.  Moreover,  she  declared  flatly  In 
a  speech  the  other  day  that  the  missiles  still 
remain  In  Cuba.  "And  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  they  have  a  good  submarine  iMse  and 
extensive  submarine  pens." 

Such  assertions,  whether  right  cm:  wrong, 
deserve  more  than  an  oflkdal  brush-off.  They 
could  hardly  be  more  serious;  In  Mrs.  PhllUps' 
view,  unless  Cuba  Is  taken  out  of  the  Com- 
mxinlst  camp,  all  of  Latin  America  Is  gc^ng 


to  fan,  eoontry  by  ooimtry.  Or,  la  Mr. 
Nixon's  words.  KhrusbelMT  dldat  ^and  a 
btlllnsi  dollars  merely  for  the  purpoae  of 
acquiring  Cuba;  he  has  far  bigger  game  In 


Nor  do  all  those  who  are  disturbed  by 
administration  poUcy  take  refuge  In  the  "do 
something"  generality.  Mrs.  Phllllpa  Is 
forthright  enough:  she  says  only  force  of 
anna  will  get  communism  out  of  Cuba. 
Many  disagree,  but  it  U  a  posslbUlty  that 
cannot  be  ruled  out  for  all  time. 

Meantime  Mr.  Kxatimg,  among  others,  ad- 
vocates a  niunber  of  further  economic,  dip- 
lomatic and  military  moves  short  of  Invasion. 
Certainly  It  does  seem  that,  after  facing  up 
to  Khrushchev  last  fall.  It  ought  to  be  possi- 
ble to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  troops  and 
weapons.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  It  was 
necessary  to  lose  October's  Initiative  and 
move  to  the  extreme  of  protecting  Khru- 
shchev's men  from  attacks  by  Cuban  exiles. 

Mr.  Nixon  may.  perhaps,  be  charged  with 
vagueness  when  be  says  the  United  States 
must  make  "a  commaind  decision  to  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  to  force  the  removal  of  the 
Soviet  beachhead."  But  his  real  point  Is 
that  without  such  a  decision,  the  problem 
can  only  get  worse  for  us. 

WIU  the  risks  of  action,  he  asks,  "be  less 
in  e  months,  1  year,  2  years?  If  we  allow 
Cuba  to  remain  an  example  for  Communist 
takeovers  in  other  Latin  Anxerlcan  countries, 
the  risks  are  certain  to  grow." 

The  issue  is  not,  it  seems  to  us.  whether 
we  shotild  dispatch  the  Marines  this  minute. 
The  deeply  disquieting  thing  is  the  seeming 
absence  of  any  real  plan.  Or  if  there  has 
been  any  decision,  for  all  the  American  peo- 
ple can  tell,  it  Is  to  accept  an  Intolerable 
coexistence  with  Soviet  conquest  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  emi^iasise  the  points  made  in  this 
editorial:  First,  the  administration  is 
not  telling  all  it  safely  could  about  Cuba. 
Second,  it  is  not  Castro,  it  is  Khru- 
shchev. Khrushchev's  position  is  firmer 
today  in  Cuba  than  It  was  a  year  ago. 
Third,  there  has  been  no  significant  de- 
crease ii^  Russian  troops  in  Cuba.  The 
Russian  troops  are  being  rotated,  not 
taken  out.  Fourth,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  missiles  remain  in  Cuba 
and  a  good  submarine  base  and  sub- 
marine pens  are  in  existence.  Fifth, 
there  Is  increasing  evidence  that  other 
Latin  American  countries  are  in  danger 
of  being  subverted  by  Khrushchev- 
Castro  directed  Communists.  Sixth, 
and,  In  my  opinion,  most  important,  the 
seeming  absence  of  any  real  plan  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  freeing 
Cuba  and  getting  the  Russian  aggressors 
out  of  this  hemisphere. 

The  President,  in  his  news  conference 
today,  complained  that  his  critics  have 
not  come  up  with  any  concrete  plan.  A 
look  at  the  Rkcord  any  day  of  the  week 
will  disclose  that  many  of  us  have  been 
advocating  a  number  of  measures,  short 
of  military  action,  which  can  and  must 
be  taken.  I  would  suggest  as  a  starter 
that  the  United  States  recognise  a  Cuban 
Qovemment-ln-exile.  Contrary  to  the 
President's  disavowal  of  the  importance 
of  exile  governments  In  today's  press 
conference,  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
imix>rtant  role  such  governments  played 
in  rallying  undergroimd  forces  in  oc- 
cupied countries  in  World  War  n  to  re- 
mind him  that  once  again  he  is  wrong 
or  does  not  understand  history. 

Another  phase  of  a  positive  program 
which  we  could  enact  now  is  to  support 


a  massive  propaganda  effort  to  encour- 
age the  Cubans,  within  and  without  fhm 
cotmtry,  to  throw  off  their  dietatoci. 
Support  internal  uprisings  of  the  Cuban 
people  and  let  them  know  that  we  will 
not  fall  them  if  they  do  accept  oor 
promise  to  support  their  efforts  to  win 
freedom.  We  should  Institute  an  eflee- 
tive  blockade.  Prom  all  available  in- 
formation it  is  apparent  that  if  we  were 
to  cut  off  only  the  oil  supplied  to  Cuba 
fnxn  Russia,  the  Castro  government 
would  be  in  immediate  danger  of  o(4- 
lapee. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Cuba  can  be  freed 
and  the  Russian  menace  to  the  United 
States  and  this  hemisphere  can  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  President  wlU  quit  the  dou- 
bletalk  and  replace  his  high-sounding 
words  with  deeds  and  action.  We  can 
again  take  the  Initiative  in  winning  the 
war  in  which  Communist  Russia  is  en- 
gaging us  if  the  President  will  face  the 
issue  with  courage  and  will  trust  the 
American  pec^ile  with  the  facts.  He  can 
electrify  all  those  who  believe  in  free- 
dom and  can  reinsplre  the  Cuban  people 
to  renew  their  fight  for  liberty  if  he  will 
Immediately  impose  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  in  no  uncertain  tenns  notify 
Khrushchev  that  all  Russian  troops  and 
all  Russian  equipment  and  all  Russian 
subversion  must  be  removed  from  this 
area  without  further  delay. 

The  people  are  ready  to  back  you  up, 
Mr.  President.  Are  you  ready  to  lead  the 
Nation? 

Of  course  the  distasteful  truth  is  that 
no  action  Uiat  President  Kennedy  ini- 
tiates will  be  successful,  if  the  President 
does  not  understand  the  need  and  rea- 
sons for  it  The  President  disregards  the 
dangers  of  Khrushchev  controlling  Cuba, 
the  military  buildup,  the  base  for  sub- 
version of  other  nations,  the  submarines 
tMises,  and  the  continuing  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  sound  reasons 
underlying  this  doctrine. 

To  be  successful  what  is  needed  is  a 
sound,  consistent,  firmly  stated  world- 
wide foreign  poUcy  of  toughness  and 
self-interest,  then  a  consistent  hemi- 
spheric policy  and  then  consistent  ac- 
tions directed  to  freeing  Cuba.  Isolated 
single  shot  actions  like  the  quarantine 
are  worse  than  any  action  without  a  con- 
tinuing, consistent,  tough  imderstand- 
able  policy. 

The  Kennedy  policy  of  indecision, 
vacillation,  inconsistency,  appeasement, 
and  accommodation  is  no  basis  on  which 
to  launch  any  new  Cuban  action. 

The  President's  inability  to  see  a  clear 
course  of  action  does  not  mean  that  such 
actions  are  not  possible  or  are  not  seen 
by  others. 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  naBo 
"^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESXNTATrVES 

Thursday,  AprU  4.  1963 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following  editorial  of 


the  Washington  Post  regarding  the  pro- 
posed repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
Jnd  a  letter  I  sent  regarding  the 
editorial: 

(prom  tbe  Washington  Post.  ICar.  ai,  19631 
TKs  8n.vnt  OoaJUB 

^e  have  come  a  long  way  since  William 
Jennings  Bryan  used  to  orate  about  tbe 
"cross  of  gold"  and  demand  the  acceptance 
of  sUver  as  basic  to  our  monetary  system 
OQ  •  raUo  of  lS-to-1  with  gold.  Now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasxiry  DUlon  has  made  a  rec- 
ommendation that.  If  approved  by  Oon- 
Bws.  will  diminish  the  importance  of  sUver 
bf  swltcning  from  silver  oertlfloates  to  Ped- 
arsl  reserve  notes  thus  freeing  U  billion 
ounces  of  sUver  required  by  law  to  maintain 
|1  Bllver  certificates  in  circulation.  The 
rseommendatlon  is  eminently  sensible.  Mr. 
Dillon  points  out  that  the  Government's 
supply  of  sUver  for  oolnage  wUl  run  out  in 
1M6  unless  It  can  free  for  use  by  the  Oov- 
crnment's  mints  some  of  the  \S  blUlon 
ounces  now  lying  useless  In  vaulto.  When 
the  Govemment's  supply  runs  out.  It  may 
have  to  buy  sUver  In  foreign  markets,  for 
the  domestic  production  of  sliver  is  not  suf- 
aelsnt  to  meet  all  demands. 

Some  of  the  silver  producing  States  have 
long  maintained  a  sentimental  Interest  in 
atlver  dollars,  along  wltti  a  powerful  bloc 
In  Congress  that  prevented  any  modernisa- 
tion of  our  silver  laws.  The  silver  dollar  is 
about  as  obsolete  as  the  arguments  of  the 
■Uver  bloc,  and  sentiment  U  strong  for  a 
iwtalon  of  our  laws  concerned  with  sUver 
in  its  relation  to  the  monetary  system.  If 
something  Is  not  done,  l£r.  DUlon  suggested 
even  graver  threats  to  aUver  oolnage  anead. 
If  the  Qovernment  has  to  «ittwi«i»h  its  gold 
reserve  still  further  by  purchasing  sUver 
abroad,  we  may  be  faced  with  a  common 
■uropean  expedient  of  using  other  cheaper 
metals.  Tbe  silver  bloc  would  hate  the 
thin  Jingle  of  aluminum  dimes  and  qxiar- 
ters.  TO  forestall  that  hasard.  let  the  sUver 
lews  be  revised. 


SUver  production  now  has  but  a  12  to  1 
ratio  with  gold.  "The  monetary  price  of  sU- 
ver at  $1.39  per  ounce  represents  an  appraal- 
mate  ratio  to  gold  of  37  to  1.  Rather  than 
irretrievably  retire  sUver  certificates,  a  more 
aeikslble  approach  would  be  to  place  the 
monetary  value  of  silver  in  a  more  realistic 
relation  to  gold.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
yt^nirtng  and  Currency  Committee  that  a 
monetary  value  of  91.38  for  silver  would  be 
a  sound  move  at  this  time.  This  would 
Involve  no  mechanical  problems  at  all,  since 
the  monetary  price  of  the  sUver  in  our  coins 
U$iJ8. 

To  replace  92  bUlion  In  sUver  certificates 
with  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  more  than  960  mUllon 
per  year,  since  76  i>ercent  of  the  backing  for 
Federal  Reeerve  notee  is  In  the  form  at  col- 
lateral, upon  which  the  United  States  pays 
interest.  It  ooeU  the  taxpayer  nothing  to 
keep  sUver  certificates  In  circulation;  rather 
the  Treasury  has  realised  an  economic 
profit  on  them  every  year  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  SUver  Purchase  Act. 

The  hUtory  of  sUver  legislation  Is  clouded 
with  too  much  emotion.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  approach  the  problem  ra- 
tionally and  that  is  why  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Post  apply  its  policy  of  thoroughness 
and  objectivity  to  this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

CoMPTON  I.  Wum,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 


'T 


IfaacH  21. 

Birros,  Tm  Waskxmcton  Post, 
1515  L  Street  NW., 
Wuhington,  D.O. 

DBAS  Sn:  It  was  a  great  pleastire  for  me 
to  return  to  Washington  and  have  the  bene- 
fit ot  the  generally  fine  editorial  policy  of 
the  Post.  However,  the  traditional  aspira- 
tions for  spring's  first  day  turned  to  ashes 
this  morning  upon  reading  the  editorial  en- 
tttled.  "TTie  Silver  Dollar." 

I  am  sure  that  if  more  reeearch  had  been 
spent  on  the  propoeed  demonetization  of 
■Uver,  more  than  half  the  truth  would  have 
appeared  in  the  editorial.  Bven  a  few  min- 
utes of  refiectlon  would  have  cleared  up  the 
confusion  of  sUver  dollars  with  sUver  oer- 
UAcatee.  Perhaps  some  study  of  the  sUver 
situation  would  have  given  the  author  of 
this  unfortunate  editorial  soms  arguments, 
other  than  the  ad  homlnen  references  to 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  the  bogeyman 
sUvsr  bloc,  for  the  Treasury  bill  to  replace 
sUver  certificates  with  Federal  Reeerve  notes. 

At  the  rlakof  being  labeled  the  sole  sur- 
viving reprasJhtative  of  the  powerful  sUver 
bloc  in  Congress,  I  would  like  to  briefly  point 
out  some  of  the  rational  arguments  against 
tbe  Treasury  Department's  proposal  in  HH. 
4413.  stiver  has  traditionally  been.  In  this 
country,  and  In  almost  every  other  dvlllaed 
nation,  a  monetary  metal.  The  preeent  drive 
to  subsUtute  currency  that  has  100  percent 
sUver  backing  with  notes  which  wUl  have 
but  26  percent  gold  ^^k'"g  is  aimed  at 
complete  demooetlzatlon  of  gold  as  weU  as 
silver.  The  recent  spectacular  rise  in  the 
price  of  silver  has  given  a  lever  to  the  pro- 
ponents of  a  completely  nuuiaged  currency 
■ystem.  However.  I  am  disappointed  that 
our  Treasury's  reaction  is  only  one  of  panic, 
rather  than  reason. 


Action  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   FKNNSTLVamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSBNTATIVKS 

Thunday.  AprU  4. 1H$ 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  Is 
now  for  immediate  and  drastic  executive 
actKm.  for  accelerated  legal  procedures 
by  the  Attorney  General,  for  positive 
congressional  action  to  strengthen  and 
extend  the  law  by  giving  to  the  Attorney 
General  the  legal  authority  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi. 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  minorities  every- 
where in  the  United  States,  to  the  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Join  me 
now  in  protesting  and  denouncing  the 
illegal  actions  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities of  Mississippi  and  elsewhere  ihaofar 
as  the  actions  of  those  authorities  in 
anyway  hamper  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Negro  citizens. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  long  series  of  outrages  suffered  by 
Negroes  of  Mississippi  and  I  emphatical- 
ly state  that  these  crimes  cry  out  for 
positive  and  courageous  action,  not  to- 
morrow, but  now. 

CmONOLOOT  or  VIOLKNCS  AlfD  nmiMIMTION 

IK  MiaSISSIFPI  SU«CX  ISSI 

ISSl 

January  1.  Greenville,  Washington 
Coimty:  Two  young  white  men  rode  a 
motorbike  through  a  residential  area 
and,  according  to  the  local  police  chief, 
fired  a  volley  of  shots  into  a  group  of 
Negroes.  George  Mayfield.  18,  was  seri- 
ously wounded  in  both  legs;  Percy  Lee 
Simmons,  19,  was  shot  in  the  right  leg. 


March  30,  Jackson.  Hinds  County: 
Club-swinging  police  and  2  police  dogs 
chased  more  than  100  Negroes  from  a 
courthouse  where  9  Negro  students  were 
convicted  for  staging  a  sit-in  demonstra- 
tion. Several  were  struck  by  the  clubs 
and  at  least  one  person  was  bitten  by 
the  dogs. 

May  7,  Jackson.  Hinds  COimty:  Sev- 
eral white  youths,  riding  in  an  open  con- 
vertible, lassoed  9 -year-old  Negro  Gloria 
Lftveme  Floyd  with  a  wire  and  dragged 
her  along  the  street.  The  girl  sulfered  a 
deep  gash  in  her  head  that  required 
tliree  stitches,  cheek  bniises.  a  lacera- 
tion of  her  right  shoulder,  and  bum 
maiiLS  on  her  neck.  Police  made  arrests. 
August  15.  Amite  County:  Robert 
Moses.  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee — SNCC — registration  worker. 
and  three  Negroes  who  had  tried  imsuc- 
cessf ully  to  register  In  Liberty,  were  driv- 
ing toward  McComb  when  a  county  offi- 
cer stopped  them.  He  asked  if  Moses 
was  the  man  "who's  been  trjring  to  reg- 
ister our  niggers."  All  were  taken  to 
court  and  Moses  was  arrested  for  "im- 
peding an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,"  nned  $50  and  spent  2  days  in 
Jail. 

August  22,  Amite  County:  Robert 
Moses  went  to  Liberty  with  three  Ne- 
groes, who  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  register.  A  block  from  the 
courthouse,  Moses  was  attacked  and 
beaten  by  Billy  Jack  Caston,  the  sher- 
Uf's  first  cousin.  Eight  stitches  were  re- 
quired to  close  a  wound  in  Moses'  head. 
Caston  was  acquitted  of  assault  charges 
by  an  all-white  jury  before  a  Justice  of 
the  peace. 

August  26,  McComb.  Pike  County: 
Hollis  Watkins,  20.  and  Elmer  Hayes.  20, 
SNCC  workers,  were  arrested  while  stag- 
ing a  sit-in  at  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  store 
and  charged  with  breach  of  the  peace. 
They  spent  36  days  in  jail. 

August  27  and  29,  McComb,  Pike 
County:  Five  Negro  students  from  a  local 
high  school  were  convicted  of  breach  of 
the  peace  following  a  sit-in  at  a  variety 
store  and  bus  terminal.  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  a  $400  fine  each  and  8  months 
in  Jail.  One  of  these  students,  a  girl  of 
15.  was  turned  over  to  JuvenUe  authori- 
ties, released,  subsequently  rearrested, 
and  sentenced  to  12  months  in  a  State 
school  for  delinquents. 

August  29,  McComb,  Pike  Coimty :  Two 
Negro  leaders  were  arrested  in  McComb 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  sit-in  protest 
march  on  city  hall,  charged  with  con- 
tributing to  the  delinquency  of  minors. 
They  were  Curtis  C.  Bryant,  of  McOomb, 
an  official  of  the  NAACP,  and  Cordelle 
Reagan,  of  SNCC.  Each  arrest  was  made 
(m  an  affidavit  signed  by  Police  Chief 
George  Guy,  who  said  he  had  informa- 
tion that  the  two  "were  b^iind  some  of 
this  racial  trouble." 

August  30,  McComb,  Pike  County: 
SNCC  Workers  Brenda  Travis,  16,  Rob- 
ert Talbert.  19.  and  Isaac  Lewis,  20. 
staged  a  sit-in  in  the  McOomb  terminal 
of  the  Greyhound  buslines.  They  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  breach  of  the 
peace  and  failure  to  obey  a  policeman's 
order  to  move  on.  They  Qwnt  30  days 
in  jail. 

September  5.  Liberty.  Amite  County: 
Travis  Britt.  SNCC  registration  worker. 
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wm0  attacked  and  beaten  by  whites  on 
tbe  courthoan  lawn.  Brltt  was  aooom- 
panted  at  tlie  time  by  Robert  IfoseB. 
Britt  said  one  man  hit  him  more  tbrnn 
30  tbnea.  The  attaekers  drove  away  In 
a  track. 

September  7.  Tsrlotown,  Walttiall 
county:  John  Hardy,  SNOC  reglstratian 
woiker,  took  two  Negroes  to  the  coonty 
coarthafose  to  register.  The  registrar 
told  them  he  *^rasn*t  registering  Toters" 
that  day.  When  the  three  turned  to 
leare.  Registrar  John  Q.  Wood  took  a 
pistol  tnm  his  desk  and  strudE  Hardy 
over  the  head  from  behind.  Hardy  was 
arrested  and  charged  with  dlstorbing 
the  peace. 

September  13.  Jackson.  Hinds  Cotmty: 
15  Episcopal  ministers— among  them 
three  Negroes — were  arrested  for  asldng 
to  be  served  at  the  limch  counter  of  the 
Oreyhound  bus  terminal.  They  were 
charged  with  inviting  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  They  were  found  not  guilty  of  the 
charge  on  May  21. 1962,  by  Coimty  Judge 
Russell  Moore. 

September  25.  Liberty.  Amite  County: 
Herbert  Lee.  a  Negro  who  had  been  active 
In  voter  registration,  was  shot  and  kHIed 
by  white  State  representative  E.  H.  Hurst 
In  downtown  Liberty.  No  prosecution 
was  undertaken,  the  authorities  explain- 
ing that  the  representative  had  shot  in 
self-defense. 

October  4,  McComb,  Pike  County:  The 
five  students  who  were  arrested  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  August  29  sit-in  In  McComb 
returned  to  school,  but  were  refused  ad- 
mittance. At  that,  116  students  walked 
out  and  paraded  downtown  to  the  city 
hall  in  protest.  Police  arrested  the  en- 
tire crowd,  but  later  released  all  but  19. 
aU  of  whom  were  18  years  old  or  older. 
They  were  charged  with  breach  of  the 
peace  and  contributing  to  the  delin- 
quency of  minors  and  allowed  to  go  free 
on  bail  totaling  $3,700.  At  the  trial  on 
October  31,  Judge  Brumfleld.  finding  the 
students  guilty,  and  sezitendng  each  to 
a  $500  fine  and  6  months  in  Jald.  said: 
Son*  of  you  are  local  rMUtenU.  aome  of 
you  are  outsiders.  Those  of  you  wbo  are 
local  restdeats  are  like  sheep  being  led  to 
the  slaughter.  If  you  continue  to  foUow 
the  advice  of  outside  agitatars.  you  will  be 
like  sheep  and  be  staughtered. 

October  5.  McComb.  Pike  County: 
Charles  Sherrod  was  arrested  on  the 
street,  thrown  into  a  police  car.  and 
charged  with  resisting  arrest.  Cordelle 
Reagan  was  also  arrested  and  charged 
with  contributing  to'  the  d^inquoicy  of 
a  minor.  Both  were  fieldwoikers  for 
SNOC. 

October  11.  MeCbmb.  Pike  County: 
Paul  Potter  of  Philadelphia,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Natkmal  Student  Associa- 
tion, and  Tom  Hayden  of  Atlanta,  both 
white,  were  dragged  from  their  car  and 
beaten  as  they  drove  *^»»g^Hf  a  group 
of  Negroes  making  an  antisegregation 
march.  When  the  two  slowed  their  ear 
for  a  trallc  light,  a  heavy-set  white  man 
opened  the  door  and  dragged  the  driver 
out  and  fait  him  several  times.  He  then 
walked  around  to  the  other  side  of  the 
car.  opened  the  door  and  knocked  the 
second  man  to  the  street.  The  *^''*'*TVt% 
occurred  in  the  business  section  of  ttae 
city. 


October  IS,  McComb.  Pike  County: 
Police  Olllcer  Br  P.  Ebnore  shot  and 
kined  a  Negro  motorist  Police  Chief 
George  G«v  said  that  Blmare  said  he 
bad  stcHiped  Bli  Brumfleld  at  4  ajn.  tor 
speeding.  Brumfleld  allegedly  Jumped 
from  his  ear  with  a  pocket  knife  in  his 
hand  and  attadced  Elmore  A  coroner's 
jury  ruled  Elmore  fired  in  self-defense. 

October  22,  Jackson,  Hinds  County: 
Dion  Diamond,  a  8NCC  woi^er,  was  ar- 
rested for  "running  a  stop  sign"  after 
being  followed  all  day.  In  court  the  next 
day,  the  arresting  officer  told  the  Judse: 

"He  Is  a  Freedom  Rider.  Throw  the  book 
at  him." 

Diamond  was  refused  legal  counsel 
and  fined  $168. 

November  9.  McCtxnb,  Pike  County: 
Jermne  Smith.  22,  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality— CORE— field  man.  and  four 
companions.  Dorothy  Smith,  18:  Alice 
TlKmipaon,  22;  Th<unas  Valentine,  23; 
and  George  Raymond.  IS,  were  attacked 
by  a  mob  of  30  to  40  whites  when  they 
sought  service  at  the  lunch  counter  of 
the  Ctoeyhound  bus  terminal  In  MeComb. 
Smith,  who  suffered  head  injuries  when 
he  was  slugged  with  brass  knuckles  dur- 
ing the  attack,  said  FBI  agents  were 
present  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  but 
did  "nothing  but  take  notes"  while  the 
mob  kicked  and  beat  his  companions. 
The  victims  were  rescued  from  the  mob 
by  a -Negro  truck  driver  and  Negro  cab 
drivers. 

Noveihber  10,  Jackson.  Hinds  Cotmty : 
Jessie  Divens,  12-year-old,  was  arrested 
for  refusing  to  move  to  the  rear  at  a  city 
bus.  Judge  Carl  Guernsey  released  the 
girt  to  the  custody  of  Rev.  O.  R.  Hor- 
ton,  chaplain  of  Campbell  College  where 
she  attended  elasaes.  Judge  Guernsey 
continued  the  case  until  November  17: 

With  Um  understanding  that  the  Reverend 
ICr.  Hortoo  and  the  child  come  baek  with  a 
workable  plan  which  would  cause  the  child's 
mind  to  be  concerned  with  education  rather 
than  social  reformation. 

Novonber  18.  McComb.  Pike  County: 
Persons  unknown  fired  a  shotgun  blast 
into  the  bedroom  of  Dkm  Diamond  and 
John  Hardy  at  702  Wall  Street.  Investi- 
gating ofllcer  Frank  Williams  f  oimd  shot- 
gtui  pellets  embedded  in  the  window 
frame. 

December  1.  McComb.  Pike  County: 
Four  white  men  attacked  three  newsmoi 
on  the  street,  sending  one  crashing  into 
a  plate  glass  window  of  a  store.  The 
newsmen  were  Tom  Uhrborck  and  Don 
Underwood.  Life  magazine,  and  Simmons 
Fentress,  Time  magazine. 

December  2,  McComb.  Pike  County: 
Police  broke  up  an  attempt  by  white 
attackers  to  drag  three  Fieedum  Riders 
from  an  automobile  at  the  Greyhound 
bus  terminaL  Four  mfen  kicked  at  the 
loclced  car  and  beat  upon  the  windows 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  young  Negroes 
and  their  driver,  Thomas  Galther.  field 
secretary  of  CORE.  The  police,  who 
were  standing  by  when  the  riders  arrived 
aboard  a  bus  from  Jackson,  pulled  the 
men  away  from  the  car.  but  made  no 
arrests. 

December  26,  Jackson,  Hinds  County: 
Rafford  Jbhnson,  Negro,  was  severely 
beaten  by  two  law  oflloers  after  betaig 
tanrolved  In  a  minor  collision  with  a  car 


driven  by   a   white   woman.    Johnson 
underwent  suigeiy  for  skull  injuries. 
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February  6,  1962.  Clarksdale.  Coa- 
homa  County:  Miss  Bessie  Turner,  ig 
a  Negro,  was  walking  with  a  young  nuui 
down  a  Clarksdale  street  when  Clarks. 
dale  poUoe  officers  stopped  them  simI 
accused  Miss  Turner  of  having  been  in- 
volved  in  a  theft.  Miss  Turner  said  the 
oflfeers  took  her  to  the  Jail,  forced  her  to 
unclothe  and  to  lie  on  her  back.  She 
said  one  of  the  policemen  then  beat  bar 
between  the  legis  with  his  belt.  A  few 
minutes  later.  Miss  Turner  said,  the 
other  officer  beat  her  across  her  naked 
breasts.  Miss  Turner  filed  Federal 
charges  against  the  officers. 

March  15. 1962.  Shelby.  BoUvar  Coun- 
ty: Aanm  Henry,  State  president  o<  the 
NAACP.  was  convicted  in  Justice  of 
Peace  court  on  charges  of  w**^<»»g  per- 
verse  advances  on  a  white  teenage  hlteh- 
hiker.  Henry  stated  that  the  charges 
were  a  complete  fabrication,  and  pre- 
sented an  alibi  supported  by  swam  wit- 
nesses. The  ooDvietlon  has  been  ap- 
pealed. When  be  later  stated  In  a  prssi 
conference  that  the  prosecutor  and  the 
police  dilef ,  who  figured  in  the  trial,  had 
conspired  to  frame  him.  Henry  was  sued 
by  the  two  for  defamation.  A  Missis- 
sippi white  Jury  awarded  the  proeecutor 
$25,000  and  the  police  chief  $15,000. 

April  12.  1962,  Taylorsvllle,  Smith 
County:  Cpl.  Roman  Ducks weith.  Jr., 
UJ9.  Army,  a  Negro,  was  shot  and 
killed  by  Policeman  Bill  Kelly,  when, 
according  to  an  NAACP  news  release, 
Duckworth  "insisted  on  his  right  to  sit 
where  he  choee  on  an  interstate  bua" 
Policeman  Kdly  claimed  that  Ducka- 
worth  was  drunk  and  started  fighting. 
No  charges  were  brought  against  Kielly. 
Docksworth  was  en  route  frcxn  Camp 
Ritchie,  Md..  to  see  his  wife  who  was 
ill  in  a  Laurel.  Miss.,  hospital. 

April  1962.  Luoedale,  George  County: 
Mrs.  BmesUne  Denham  Talberi,  who 
ttves  in  George  County  but  teaches  in 
Green  County,  was  notified  by  the  Green 
County  School  Board  that  her  teaching 
contract  would  not  be  renewed.  Mrs. 
Talbert  had  tried  in  January  to  register 
to  vote  but  had  been  refused. 

May  17,  1962.  Rankin  County:  Tlw 
Negro  editor,  of  the  Mississippi  Free 
Press,  said  he  and  a  companion  were 
beaten  by  Rankin  County  t^eers  and 
a  highway  patrolman.  Lawrence  Hud- 
son, Jr..  of  Jackson,  said  the  beating 
occurred  after  he  was  stopped  en  route 
from  Jackson  to  Forest  to  check  on  a 
rumor  that  a  Negro  man  had  been  killed 
by  a  white  man.  He  was  Jailed,  refused 
permissian  to  phone  a  lawyer,  tried  the 
next  day  on  several  charges  and  fined 
$151. 

June  21.  1962.  Clarksdale.  Coahoma 
County:  A  white  lawyer  from  Jackson 
and  four  college  students  were  Jailed  in 
Clarksdale  for  20  hours  without  outside 
communication.  One  of  the  students 
was  a  Negro.  William  Higgs,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  students  were  Jailed  on  a  Sunday 
night  by  county  officers  and  were  released 
the  following  day.  without  charges  being 
filed  against  them. 

July  5,  1963.  Jackson.  Hihds  County: 
Jesse  Harris.  20,  and  Luvaghn  Brown, 


17,  SNCC  workers,  charged  that  they 
were  beaten  and  threatened  with  death 
while  serving  a  30 -day  sentence  in  the 
county  Jail  for  contempt  of  court.  The 
young  Negroes  had  refused  to  move  from 
a  court  bench  customarily  occupied  by 
whites  while  they  were  attending  the 
trial  of  Mrs.  Diane  Nash  Bevel.  The 
young  men  said  that,  in  the  courthouse 
elevator,  a  deputy  sheriff  called  Harris 
"a  damned  nigger"  and  beat  him  about 
itxe  head  with  his  fist.  At  the  ooimty 
farm,  they  were  singled  out  as  freedom 
riders  and  wore  striped  uniforms.  Both 
were  beaten  by  guards.  Harris  was 
beaten  by  a  guard  named  Keith  while 
other  prisoners  held  him.  Keith  beat 
him  across  the  back  with  a  length  of 
hose  threatening: 
Nigger.  Ill  kill  you. 

August  16,  1962.  Greenwood,  Leflore 
County:  Samuel  Block.  23,  SNCC  field 
secretary,  said  three  white  men  accosted 
him  in  a  parking  lot  and  "started  beat- 
ing me  with  their  fists."  He  said  they 
threatened  him  imd  then  beat  him  for 
about  5  minutes. 

There  Is  no  use  reporting  It  to  local  author- 


He  said. 

August  17,  1962.  Greenwood.  Lefiore 
County:  SNCC  workers  Samuel  Block. 
Luvaghn  Brown,  and  Lawrence  Guyot 
were  forced  to  flee  from  the  second  story 
window  of  their  voter  registration  ofllce. 
They  said  armed  white  men  Invaded  the 
premises  intent  upon  doing  them  harm. 

August  17,  1962.  RulevlUe,  Sunflower 
County:  Mayor  Charles  Durrough  asked 
Mr.  Leonard  Davis,  a  Negro  employed  by 
the  dty.  what  he  knew  about  the  regis- 
tration school  being  conducted  at  a  Ne- 
gro church.  Mr.  Davis  replied  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  at  all  about  the 
school,  and  did  not  attend  any  of  the 
classes.  The  mayor  then  told  him  that 
lie.  Uie  mayor,  knew  what  kind  of  school 
they  were  having.  The  mayor  said  he 
knew  it— presiunably,  civil  rights  for  the 
Negro— was  coming,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  allow  it  to  be  forced  on  them. 
The  mayor  said  that  anyone  attending 
the  school  would  be  given  a  one-way 
ticket  out  of  town,  and  if  that  would 
not  do  It,  they  would  use  whatever  they 
had  available.  See  entry  below  for  Sep- 
tember 3.  1962. 

August  1962.  Greenwood.  Lefiore  Coun- 
ty: Welton  McSwine.  Jr.,  14-year-old 
Negro,  was  arrested  by  police  after  a 
white  woman's  house  had  been  broken 
Into.  When  police  got  the  youth  to  the 
station  an  officer  said : 

All  right,  nigger,  you  know  why  you  ut 
here,  and  we  want  to  know  who  broke  Into 
that  white  woman's  house. 

McSwlne  told  them  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Incident,  saying  that  he  spent  all 
his  time  in  the  cottondOeld.  and  suggest- 
ing that  his  mother  could  corroborate 
this.  McSwine  said  officers  then  took 
him  to  a  cell  and  beat  him.  first  hitting 
him  in  the  head  with  a  blackjack;  then 
one  of  the  policemen  beat  him  in  the 
face  with  his  fist  while  another  hit  him 
in  the  stomach  with  his  dub:  then  the 
officers  made  him  lie  naked  on  the  fioor 
on  his  side  whUe  they  beat  him  with  a 


whip.  McSwine  was  released  after  in- 
tercession of  his  father's  white  employer. 
August  21.  1962,  Liberty.  Amite  Coun- 
ty :  Sam  Wells  and  Tommy  Weathersby 
went  to  the  courthouse  to  register. 
While  they  were  waiting  to  get  into  the 
registrar's  office,  they  stood  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  courthouse.  Deputy  Sheriff 
Daniel  Jones  told  them : 


Oet  your 


off  the  front  porch,  and 


don't  come  back  on. 

Weathersby  and  Wells  got  off  the 
porch.  A  few  moments  later,  rain  began, 
and  the  two  wanted  to  take  shelter  in  the 
courthouse,  but  Deputy  Sheriff  Jones 
would  not  permit  it. 

August  21.  Liberty,  Amite  Coimty: 
Dewey  Greene,  Jr..  Mississippi  Free  Press 
reporter,  was  taking  pictures  of  Negroes 
waiting  to  register  at  the  courthouse. 
An  unidentified  yoiuig  man  working  in 
the  office  down  the  hiall  from  the  regis- 
trar's office  snatched  Greene's  camera 
away,  and  refused  to  return  it.  Greene 
was  told  to  leave  town  by  three  white 
men.  one  of  whom  was  fiourlshlng  a 
length  of  lead  pipe.    He  left. 

August  29,  1062,  Clarksdale.  Coahoma 
County:  Seven  Negroes  were  arrested 
after  attending  a  voter  registration  meet- 
ing. David  Dennis.  CORE  field  secre- 
tary. w£is  charged  with  failure  to  yield 
right-of-way  after  a  police  officer  had 
forced  him  to  submit  to  a  long  harangue 
of  threats  and  abuse.  Samuel  Block. 
John  Hodges,  J.  L.  Harris,  Richard  T. 
Gray,  and  Albert  Oarrer,  SNCC  field 
woiicers,  and  Dewey  Greene,  Jr.,  re- 
porter for  the  Mississippi  Free  Press, 
were  forced  by  Clarksdale  police  to  alight 
from  their  car,  and  were  charged  with 
loitering  in  violation  of  the  city  curfew. 

August  30.  1962.  Indianola,  Sunflower 
County:  SNCC  workers  C.  R  McLauren. 
Albert  Gamer,  J.  O.  Hodges,  Samuel 
Block,  and  Robert  Moses  were  arrested  by 
Indianola  police  on  a  charge  of  distrib- 
uting literature  without  a  permit.  The 
registration  workers  had  been  taking 
leaflets  announcing  a  registration  mass 
meeting  door-to-door  in  the  Negro  com- 
munity. Lafayette  Sumey,  17.  another 
SNCC  worker,  was  arrested  and  then  re- 
leased to  Rev.  James  Bevel,  of  the  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference — 
SCLC. 

August  31,  Indianola.  Sunflower 
County:  During  the  trial  of  Samuel 
Block  on  charges  of  distributing  litera- 
ture without  a  permit,  the  Municipal 
Judge  Informed  Block  that  he  could 
cross-examine  the  arresting  officer. 
Block  asked  the  officer: 

Did  you  actually  see  me  hand  out  a 
leaflet? 

The  Judge  turned  to  the  officer  and 
said: 

He  can  ask  you  anything  be  wants  to.  but 
you  dont  have  to  answer. 

The  Judge  told  Lafayette  Sumey  if  he 
was  caught  In  Indianola  agitating  again, 
he  would  be  sent  to  the  penal  farm. 

September  3. 1962,  Ruleville,  Sunflower 
Coimty:  Because  of  registration  activity, 
two  Negro-owned  dry  cleaning  establish- 
ments were  closed — allegedly  for  violat- 
ing dty  ordinances. 

September  3,  1962,  Ruleville,  Sunflower 
County:  Lenard  Davis,  49.  sanitation  de- 


partment woricer,  was  told  by  Mayor 
Charles  M.  Durrough: 

Were  going  to  let  you  go.  Tour  wife's 
been  attending  that  school. 

He  referred  to  a  registration  school 
conducted  by  SNCC  workers  in  Ruleville. 

September  3. 1962,  Ruleville,  Sunflower 
County:  Fred  Hicks,  40,  who  drove  field- 
workers  to  the  plantations,  was  told  he 
could  no  longer  use  a  biu  without  a  com- 
mercial license.  Hicks  said  the  bus 
owner  told  him  that,  because  Hicks' 
mother  had  registered  to  vote: 

We  gonna  see  how  tight  we  can  make  It — 
gonna  make  It  Just  as  tight  as  we  can. 
Oonna  be  rougher  and  rougher  than  you 
think  It  Is. 

September  3, 1962.  Ruleville.  Sunflower 
County:  Moses  and  Amzie  Moore,  a  local 
Negro  leader,  were  walking  down  the 
street.  A  white  man  in  a  pickup  truck 
drew  up  alongside  and  ask^  if  they 
were  the  "folks  getting  the  people  to 
register."  Moses  and  Moore  answered 
yes.  they  were.  The  man  asked  if  they 
could  come  out  to  his  plantation  to  reg- 
ister people.  The  two  answered,  yes, 
they  could  come.    The  man  said  then: 

I've  got  a  shotgun  waiting  for  you.  double 
barrel. 

September  3.  Ruleville,  Sunflower 
County:  A  letter  from  Mayor  Durrough 
notified  the  Williams  Chapel  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  that  tax  exemption  and 
free  water  were  being  cut  off  because  the 
property  was  being  used  for  "purposes 
other  than  worship  services."  The 
church  was  a  meeting  place  for  voter 
registration  workers. 

September  10.  Ruleville.  Sunflower 
County:  Marylene  Burkes,  20,  and  Viv- 
ian Hlllet,  19,  were  severely  wounded 
when  an  unidentified  assailant  fired 
through  the  window  of  Miss  Hlllet's 
grandparents'  home.  The  grandparents 
had  been  active  in  voter  registration 
work. 

October  3,  Biloxi,  Harrison  County: 
A  Negro  frame  residence  and  a  gasoline 
station  were  targets  for  two  "Molotov 
cocktails"  which  caused  more  than  $4,000 
damage.  One  of  the  bombs  struck  the 
home  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Mason,  a  Negro  phy- 
sician, who  Is  active  in  integration  ef- 
forts. The  other  crashed  through  the 
window  of  a  service  station  operated  by 
Emmett  Clark,  a  Negro. 

October  5,  Harmony,  Leake  County: 
Night  riders  fired  shotguns  into  eight 
Negro  homes  and  a  Negro  store.  An 
elderly  Negro  said  he  was  struck  In  the 
knee  by  squirrel  shot  while  he  and  his 
9-year-old  grandson  were  sleeping.  He 
said  he  was  not  seriously  hurt.  Har- 
mony Negroes  had  recently  petitioned 
authorities  for  school  desegregation. 

October  10.  Columbus,  Lowndes 
County:  A  "Molotov  cocktail"  was  tossed 
from  a  qieedlng  car  into  the  home  of 
Dr.  James  L.  Allen  of  Columbus,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Mississippi  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  UjS.  Commission  on 
CivU  Rights. 

October  29,  Clarksdale,  Coahoma 
County:  Charles  McLaurln.  SNCC  reg- 
istration worker,  was  stopped  by  police 
as  he  was  walking  a  group  home  from 
the  courthouse.  The  group  had  tried  to 
register  to  vote.     The  officer  asked  to  see 
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McLaurin's  driver's  license.  McLaurln 
shoired  it.  Hie  officer  asked  McLaurln 
what  he  was  doing  there.  McLanrtn 
told  him  he  worked  in  Toter  registration. 
Then,  accompanied  by  obscene  remarks, 
the  ofllcer  said: 

Ntggar.  do  yoa  know  tbe  way  out  of  town? 

McLaurin  replied : 

The  officer  said,  with  more  obscenity: 
Nigger.    CMt  you  My  "Tm.  ilr?" 

The  officer's  partner  asked  the  officer 
what  charge  shoiild  be  put  on  the  tickets. 
The  officer  said: 


Charge  the 


$36  on  both  charges. 


Nigger,  you  got  $52? 
McLaurln  replied : 
No. 

The  officer  said: 
Then  you'fe  going  to  Jail. 

At  the  jail.  MclAurin  learned  that  the 
officer  was  Clarksdale  Police  Chief  Ben 
Collins.  McLaurln  was  in  jail  a  few 
minutes  when  his  companions  posted 
bond  for  him  in  the.  amount  of  $103. 
They  decided  to  forfeit  bond  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  a  higher  fine  or  incur  the 
legal  expense  pf  an  appeal. 

October  31.  Jackson,  Hinds  County: 
Thomas  E.  Johnson,  a  white  minister, 
and  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Advis- 
ory Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commlsison 
on  Civn  Rights,  saw  a  group  ot  neigh- 
bors dumping  garbage  on  his  lawn. 
Johnson  had  Just  returned  from  taking 
his  car  to  a  safe  place  because  of  threats 
by  neighbors  to  damage  it  Johnson 
sought  a  peace  bond  against  tHe  man 
whom  he  liad  observed  leading  the  gar- 
bage-dxmiplng  operations  of  his  neigh- 
bors. The  man  presented  11  witnesses 
who  swore  that  he  had  been  in  their 
presence  at  all  times  on  the  evening  in 
question.  The  Justice  of  the  peace  ac- 
cepted their  testimony  and  refused  the 
bond.  Then  the  Hinds  County  Orand 
Jury  indicted  Johnscm  and  his  wife  on 
perjury  charges,  because  of  their  testi- 
mony at  the  peace  bond  hearing. 

November  6,  1962,  Greenville.  Wash- 
ington Coimty:  Two  WAP's  and  two  air- 
men— an  white — from  the  Greenville 
Air  Force  Base  were  fined  $55  and  given 
30-day  suspended  sentences  on  charges 
of  creating  a  disturbance  by  entering  a 
restaurant  and  seeking  service  with  two 
Negro  voter  registration  workers. 

December  26,  1962,  Clarksdale,  Coa- 
homa Comity:  Ivanhoe  Ekmaldson  and 
Benjamin    Taylor,    students    from   De- 


troit, brought  a  truckload  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  medicines  for  distribution  to  the 
Delta's  needy  families  who  had  been  cut 
off  from  Federal  surplus  commodities. 
The  medicines  had  been  donated  by  a 
physician  in  Louisville,  and  were  con- 
signed to  Aaron  Henry,  a  licensed 
pharmacist.  They  were  arrested  by 
Claiksdale  poUce  and  held  for  investi- 
gation. After  police  searched  the  truck 
on  December  27,  and  found  what  they 
described  as  a  drug  tised  to  ease  the 
pain  of  middle-aged  women,  Donaldson 
and  Taylor  were  charged  with  possession 
of  narcotics  and  bond  was  set  at  $15,000. 
Bond  was  later  reduced  to  $1,500. 

1963 

January  17.  Canton.  Madison  County: 
The  castrated  and  mutilated  body  of 
Sylvester  Maxwell,  24-year-old  Negro, 
was  found  by  his  brother-in-law  less 
than  500  yards  from  the  home  of  a  white 
family.  Mississippi  NAACP  Field  Secre- 
tary Medger  Evers  termed  the  slajring  a 
"probable  Is^nchmg." 

February  2,  Greenwood.  Leflore 
County:  Willie  Peacock.  SNCC  registra- 
tion worker,  complained  to  the  Justice 
Department  that  officials  had  refused  to 
register  him  on  two  occasions,  and  had 
rejected  his  poll  tax  payment  for  this 
year. 

February  20,  Greenwood,  Leflore 
Cotmty:  Pour  Negro  businesses  on  the 
same  street  as  the  SNCC  voter  registra- 
tion office  were  burned  to  the  ground. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Brand,  a  worker  in  the  SNCC 
office,  reported  an  ancHiymous  telephone 
can  in  which  a  man's  voice  asked  her  if 
she  ever  came  to  the  office.  When  she 
said  "yes",  the  voice  said : 

Tou  wont  t)e  going  down  there  anymore, 
that's  been  taken  care  of. 

The  burned  businesses  were  Jackson's 
Garage,  George's  Cafe.  Porter's  Pressing 
Shop,  and  the  Esquire  Club.  The  press- 
ing shop  is  next  door  to  the  SNOC  office, 
and  SNCC  workers  beUeved  the  busi- 
nesses were  burned  by  mistake,  Sam 
Block,  SNCC  field  secretary,  was  arrested 
2  days  later  for  suggesting  there  was 
some  connection  between  the  burnings 
and  the  registration  efforts  of  SNCC. 
He  was  charged  with  circulating  state- 
ments calculated  to  create  a  breach  of 
the  peace. 

February  28,  Greenwood,  Leflore 
County:  lliree  registration  workers  Were 
attacked  with  gunfire  on  UjS.  Highway 
82  just  outside  Greenwood.  The  shots 
were  fired  from  a  1962  white  Buick. 
The  car  in  which  the  workers  were  riding 


was  punctured  by  1 1  buUets.  One  work- 
er, James  Travis  of  SNCX;.  was  wounded 
in  the  neck  and  shoulder. 

March  4.  Claiksdale,  Coahooa 
County:  The  show  windows  to  the  Fourth 
Street  drugstore  were  smadwd,  as  they 
have  been  several  times  In  the  pact 
The  proprietor  of  the  store.  Aanm 
Henry,  found  the  damage  when  he  re> 
turned  from  spealdng  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  Leflore  Coimty  in  connection  with 
the  voter  registration  drive  there. 

March  8,  Greenwood.  Leflore  County: 
Samuel  Block  and  three  others  wen 
flred  on  from  a  station  wagon  which 
pulled  up  beside  their  car  as  they  were 
parked  in  front  of  the  SNCC  voter  regis- 
tration office.  Both  front  windows  were 
shattered.  Police  later  found  \ht 
wadding  from  a  shotgim  shell  burled  In 
the  headliner  of  Block's  car,  and  several 
pellets  in  the  waU  of  the  building  In 
front  of  which  the  car  had  been  parked. 

March  12,  Greenwood.  Leflore 
County:  A  12-year-old  Negro  girl  was 
attacked  by  an  egg-throwing  truckload 
of  white  teenaged  boys.  The  girl  suf- 
fered facial  bruises. 

March  20.  1963,  Jackson.  Hinds 
County :  Three  shots  were  fired  through 
the  windshield  of  a  car  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Mattie  Dennis  while  it  was  i>arked 
in  front  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Dennis' 
cousin,  whom  she  was  visiting.  Mrs. 
Dennis  is  the  wife  of  David  Dennis, 
CORE  fleld  secretary  for  Mississippi. 
Both  liave  been  active  in  voter  registra- 
tion. 

March  24,  1963.  Greenwood,  Leflore 
County:  Fire  destroyed  partially  the  in- 
terior of  the  voter  registration  office  at 
115  East  McLaurtn  Street,  maUng  the 
office  imusable  and  necessitating  a  search 
for  new  headquarters.  Witnesses  said 
they  saw  two  white  men  fleeing  the  scene 
shortly  before  the  fire  was  discovered. 

March  26.  1963.  Greenwood.  Leflore 
County:  A  shotgun  blast  ripped  into  the 
home  of  Dewey  Greene,  8r.,  father  of 
the  latest  Negro  applicant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  Another  of  Mr. 
Greene's  sons  and  a  daughter  have  been 
active  in  the  Leflore  County  registration 
project.  Greenwood  police  said  they 
were  tovestigating. 

March  27.  1963.  Greenwood.  Leflore 
County:  James  Forman.  executive  sec- 
retary of  SNCC,  Bob  Moses,  and  about 
10  other  registration  workers  were  ar- 
rested and  taken  from  a  group  en  route 
to  the  courthouse  to  register  after  the 
police  dispersed  a  group  of  more  than 
100  Negroes  with  the  use  of  police  dogs. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.AY,  April  8,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Brartuimp, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  72:  19:  Blessed  be  His  glorious 
name  forever;  and  let  the  whole  earth 
be  fined  with  His  glory. 

Almighty  God.  we  have  entered  upon 
Holy  Week,  commemorating  events  and 
experiences  in  the  life  of  our  blessed 


Lord  whose  sacred  meaning  our  finite 
minds  can  only  faintly  comprehend. 

Grant  that  during  these  days  we  may 
be  filled  with  penitence  and  humility, 
with  praise  and  thanksgiving  as  we  turn 
our  minds  and  tiearts  to  the  cross  to 
meditate  upon  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  great  High  Priest,  who  on  Good 
Friday  laid  upon  the  altar  the  accept- 
able sacrifice  of  His  own  life  for  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

May  we  accept  and  submit  ourselves 
to  His  claims  and  commands  and  have 


the  talth  and  the  courage  to  believe  that 
someday  all  mankind  shall  be  lifted  to 
higher  levels  of  character  and  conduct 
through  the  transforming  and  conquer- 
ing power  of  His  sacrificial  love. 

Hear    us     in    our     Saviour's    name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
Thursday.  April  4.  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  blBs  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  6.  An  met  autborlKlng  tlie  HouBing  and 
Bozna  Finance  Admlnlfltrator  to  provide  ad- 
ditional awUtanc*  tor  the  development  of 
oompreixeosiv*  and  coonUxuted  mass  trans- 
portation Bystema,  both  public  and  private, 
{nTmetropoUtan  and  other  urban  areas,  and 
for  other  purpoae*; 

S  72.  An  act  for  the  relief  o€  Jocsef  Poa- 
aonvl  and  hl»  wife,  Agnes  PoaK>nyl,  and  their 
Bilnor  chUd,  Ddlko  Poraonyl; 

S.T4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga 
Marte  Ferrer, 

8.  OS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Romano 

Torre; 

8.196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cametta 
Qennalne  Thomaa  Hunte; 

8. 306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Ah 
Lung: 

S.  318.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Scbillad; 

8.216.  An    act   for   the  reUef   of   Irlannor 

Lee: 
8.292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too  Chxil 

Soo; 
8.  SIO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kalno  Hely 

Austa; 

8. 604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Martlno; 

8. 871.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  IClrhan 
Oasarlaa; 

8.088.  An  act  for /the  relief  of  ICUUe  Oall 


8. 716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laaalo  Janoe 
Buchwald; 

8.792.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janoe 
Kardor. 

8. 822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evlra  Cic- 
cotelU;  and 

8. 886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bnrlco  Pet- 
rucd. 

CXJMMITTEE  ON  RX7LES 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Ckxnmlttee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  sundry  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOBi4MITTEE  NO.  5  OP  THE  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  general 
debate  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HBCHLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Etouae 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  cxtoul  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vh^inU? 

There  was  no  obJectiocL 
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Mr.  mscmXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  will  be  making  pitches  this  after- 
noon. 

My  pitch,  Mr.  Speaker,  \s  on  behalf  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
This  Nation  needs  the  $500  million  for 
which  the  President  asked  in  his  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

I  was  interested  in  this  morning's 
paper  to  read  a  strange  observation  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Republicaii  National 
Committee,  who  stated : 

It  la  high  time  some  White  House  Initia- 
tive was  exerted  to  lift  us  out  of  the  Demo- 
cratic rut. 

I  congratulate  the  Republican  Party, 
which  usually  charges  strong  Presidents 
with  being  dictators,  for  at  long  last 
coming  out  in  favor  of  firm  Presidential 
leadership  in  the  Lincoln-Teddy  Roose- 
velt tradition.  One  of  the  best  examples 
of  Presidential  leadership  was  the  state- 
ment which  President  Kennedy  made 
last  Saturday  urging  the  Congress  to  re- 
store the  $500  million  needed  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarlLs  I  include 
President  Kennedy's  statement,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the   New   York  Times,  Apr.  7.   1963] 

Yesterday's  decision  by  the  Hotise  Appro- 
priations Conunlttee  to  eliminate  funds  for 
the  accelerated  public  works  programs  was. 
I  believe,  most  unfortunate  and  one  that 
I  am  confident  win  be  reversed  by  the  entire 
House  when  the  facts  are  presented  to  It. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  to  me  that  people 
can  make  speeches  against  unemployment 
and  then  vote  to  destroy  a  program  the  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  attack  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  by  providing  jobs,  especially 
In  those  areas  with  chronic  and  persistent 
unemployment. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  program 
I  recommended,  authorizing  the  8000  mil- 
lion program  last  year,  and  appropriated 
840  million  to  initiate  the  program,  it  was 
widely  understood  that  the  additional 
amount  authorized  would  be  considered  early 
In  1963  and  that  the  early  experience*  under 
the  program  would  guide  the  Congreas  In 
determining  how  much  money  should  be 
made  available  of  the  remaining  8600  mU- 
Ilon  authorisation. 

The  response  to  the  program  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  Since  Its  enactment  thou- 
sands of  projects  have  already  lieen  approved 
and  there  are  now  in  hand  appUcatlons  for 
over  6,200  projects  for  more  than  8,000  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States, 
which  are  eligible  imder  the  standards  of 
the  program. 

It  wiU  be  recaUed  that  the  l>aaie  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  qwed  up  those  projects 
which  would  otherwise  be  undertaken  at  a 
later  date  in  order  to  provide  immediate 
employment — ^hospitals,  streets,  sewers  and 
other  essential  fullltles. 

On  the  basis  of  experience  thus  far  under 
the  program  it  Is  clear  that  with  tb*  full 
8900  mmion  authorised  by  the  Congress  last 
year  600,000  of  our  Nation's  unemployed  wlU 
be  on  the  Job,  on  project  sites  and  In  sup- 
porting activities.  That  the  projects  under- 
taken by  the  funds  are  worthwhUe  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  local  communities 
across  the  country  have  raised  matching 
funds  to  participate  In  the  prognuna  even 
to  the  extent  of  passing  local  bond  Issues. 
The  combination  of  local  and  Federal  money 
flowing  Into  the  econocny  has  provd  to  be 
a  healthy  and  substantial  stimulant. 

This  program  must  not  be  permitted  to 
lapse  and  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress 
win  not  permit  it  to  do  so.  I  hope  that 
partisan  activity  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 


stroy or  weaken  a  program  aimed  at  our 
unemployment  problam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  3,000  projects  have 
been  approved,  and  I  believe  that  this 
additional  funding  will  enable  the 
financing  of  over  6,000  projects  which 
are  now  pending.  We  should  not  only 
have  the  $500  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation but  also  move  immediately  to 
extend  the  accelerated  works  authoriza- 
tion for  another  year  as  contained  in  the 
bill  H.R.  3311,  which  I  have  introduced. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  $450 
million  supplement  authorized  by  the 
whole  Congress  last  year  to  complete  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  has 
been  deleted  from  the  bill  reported  last 
Friday  by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  Intended  for  consider- 
ation In  this  body  tomorrow. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  history 
of  this  bUl.  It  is  well  known.  We  all 
recall  that  the  bill  authorized  $900  mil- 
lion in  matching  fimds  to  assist  munici- 
palities In  undertaking  needed,  public 
works  essential  to  the  healtli  and  wel- 
fare of  the  community  in  many  dis- 
tressed areas.  Including  northeastern 
Minnesota,  where  the  unanploym«it 
problem  Is  acute. 

The  House  had  already  sent  its  appro- 
priation bill  to  the  Senate  when  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  became  Pub- 
lic Law  87-4S58  on  September  14,  1962. 
The  Senate,  In  October,  appn^rlated 
$400  million  for  the  program  of  acceler- 
ated public  works.  The  statement  on 
the  accelerated  public  works  appropria- 
tion published  in  U>e  Senate  committee 
report  on  the  appropriations  bill  was 
specifically  and  oithusiastleally  en- 
dorsed at  the  Joint  conference  by  the 
House  managers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  Congress  thus 
pledged  itself  to  a  definite  program  of 
assistance  to  the  Nation's  distressed  mu- 
nicipalities. The  following  remarks  from 
the  report  published  by  the  Senate  and 
endorsed  by  the  House  conferees  clearly 
identifies  this  pledge: 

The  committee  felt,  therefore,  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  a  partial  ap- 
propriation which  would  permit  this  program 
to  get  underway  at  the  maximum  possible 
rate  for  the  next  4  months,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  administration  can  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  estimate  in  January,  at 
which  time  they  should  be  in  a  position  to 
support  a  definite  program,  with  speelflc  rec- 
ommendations for  projects  to  be  undertaken 
and  Justification  therefor. 

To  be  frank.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply 
shocked  at  the  action  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  I  say  this 
advisedly,  with  full  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The-  Congress  made  a  serious 
commitment,  on  the  basis  of  which  dis- 
tressed mtmicipalltles  and  governmental 
subdivisions  throoghout  America  went 
ahead  and  planned  to  raise  additional 
local  funds  for  over  6.000  essential  public 
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works  projects.  In  many  instances  they 
even  utilized  the  difflctilt  procediire  of 
floating  bond  issues  while  waiting  for  this 
additional  $450  million  or  $500  million  to 
be  appropriated.  They  coxinted  on  the 
money  being  made  available  this  year  to 
take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment  by 
creating  work  in  Iheir  localities.  Now. 
for  some  reason  i^r  other,  after  having 
given  a  solemn  pledge,  a  firm  declaration 
of  intention,  the  Congress  has  reneged. 

When  the  appropriations  bill  comes  up. 
I  urge  the  full  membership  of  this  body 
to  give  serious  reconsideration  to  restor- 
ing the  $450  million  accelerated  public 
works  supplemental  appropriation  which 
was  both  authorized  and  literally  prom- 
ised to  the  distressed  communities  by  the 
87th  Congress. 


April  8 


THE  PURCHASE  OP  A  MOBHiE  AIR- 
PORT CONTROL  TOWER  KNOWN 
AS  THE  AN/MRN-12 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Monday,  as  my  colleagues 
will  recall,  I  presented  an  hour-long  doc- 
umentation of  a  procurement  case  I  had 
studied  for  over  4  months.  It  was  a  pur- 
chase of  a  mobUe  airport  control  tower 
known  as  the  AN/MRN-12  in  which,  my 
analysis  showed,  the  Air  Force  wasted 
over  $560,000  and  paid  Craig  Systems, 
Inc.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  considerable 
excess  profits.  I  asked  for  a  complete 
audit  of  the  matter  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting 0£Bce  as  well  as  a  study  by  the 
Federal  Biu-eau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Department  of  Def  ehSe. 

In  reply  to  my  presentation  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  Erich  Kauders, 
president  of  Craig  Systems,  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  Boston  Olobe.  It  was 
printed  on  page  28  of  the  Olobe  on  Mon- 
day. April  1.  In  his  statement,  Mr. 
Kauders  said  my  allegations  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  were,  and  I  quote : 
RepetlUoua  of  a  speech  be  (Wiuon)  made 
last  October  and  It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  findings  of  various  Government 
agencies  who  have  reviewed  this  procure- 
ment since  then  are  contrary  to  Congress- 
man Wn.soN's  findings. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  such  reports  have 
been  made.  Certainly  I  want  to  see 
them  if  they  exist.  I  contacted  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  asked  if  any 
such  report  had  been  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  I  was  assured  it  had 
not.  I  contacted  the  Air  Force  and  was 
told  the  same  thing — no  study  has  been 
made  of  the  procurement,  so  consequent- 
ly no  findings  had  been  returned. 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  Mr.  Kauders 
was  then  telephoned  for  his  assistance. 
Certainly,  since  he  mentioned  the  re- 
ports, he  knew  where  they  could  be 
found.  I  wished  to  see  them  in  order  to 
be  perfectly  fair  with  everyone  con- 
cerned.   Mr.    Kauders    at   first    denied 


having  made  the  statement,  but  after  I 
read  It  to  him  verbatim  from  the  Boston 
Olobe,  he  confirmed  its  content  as  his 
own  r&narks.  However,  he  said,  he  had 
nothing  to  add  and  declined  to  identify 
the  various  Government  agencies  men- 
tioned in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  assimie  that 
there  are  no  such  reports  and  that  none 
have  been  made.  I  can  only  assume 
that  the  contractor  and  perhaps  some  in 
the  military  are  trying  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  at  Lawrence  and  Boston. 
Mass..  and  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  N.Y. 

This,  to  me,  is  simply  more  evidence 
that  this  entire  procurement  should  be 
audited  thoroughly  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  A  let- 
ter of  transmittal  referring  my  file  to 
GAO.  together  with  a  series  of  questions 
I  wish  answered,  went  into  the  mail  to- 
day, and  I  hope  for  an  early  reply. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  HJl.  5389 
TO  REPEAL  THE  SILVER  ACT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  House  will  consider  HM.  5389.  to  re- 
peal the  Silver  Purchasing  Act  of  1934. 
HJl.  5389  was  referred  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  because  of  its 
impact  upon  monetary  policy.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
ferred title  n  of  the  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  because  it  involved  the  repeal  of 
a  tax. 

Because  of  the  haste  with  which  this 
matter  was  considered  my  request  to  file 
supplemental  views  with  the  majority 
views  of  the  Ways  and  Means  was  neg- 
lected. I  am  setting  forth  these  views 
in  the  Congrkssional  Rkcoro  so  they  will 
be  available  during  debate  on  the 
measure. 

Essentially  I  am  pointing  out  that  no 
committee  considered  the  fiscal  aspects 
of  the  proposed  legislation  which  are 
of  grave  importance  because  of  our 
balance  of  payments,  gold  flow,  and  debt- 
management  problems. 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  cash- 
ing in  capital  assets  wherever  it  can  find 
them  to  lessen  its  current  deficits — see 
my  remarks  of  April  4,  1963,  entitled 
"Balance  of  Payments."  page  5827.  Con- 
grkssional Record.  This  simply  staves 
off  the  day  of  accounting  and  makes  it 
worse  when  it  comes  because  we  have 
failed  to  do  what  is  necessary,  reform 
our  ways  of  spending  more  than  we  take 
in  in  current  revenues.  HJl.  5389  per- 
mits the  administration  to  cash  in  $2 
billion  of  capital  assets.  $2  billion  of  sil- 
ver bullion.  It  Is  an  essential  step  to 
the  devaluation  of  our  dollar.  The 
problem  we  face  of  the  cash  in  of  silver 
certificates  and  melting  down  silver 
coins  for  the  silver  value  in  them  can 
be  met  without  permitting  the  adminis- 
tration to  cash  in  the  silver  itself  to  meet 


current  expenditures.  This  matter 
needs  the  study  and  evaluation  of  a  ooia- 
mittee  of  the  Congress  before  floor  ac- 
tion is  In  order.  Hence  I  recommend 
recommitting  this  bill  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  such  and  study. 

Herein  follow  my  supplemental  views: 
Suppluuntal  Vbws  or  Hon.  TBoacAs  B 
Curtis  on  HJl.  6389,  To  Rxtkal  tbx  BzLrm 
PtTscHASiNO  Act  or  1934.  Includino  thi 
Tax  on  TsANsrxaa  or  Silvxr  Bxtlxjoh 
HJl.  5339  Is  divided  Into  two  parU.  Tb« 
first  part,  sections  1  through  3.  Is  ooncerned 
with  the  repeal  of  the  sliver  legislaUon  simi 
authorization  for  tl  Federal  Reserve  Dot«s 
This  matter  was  referred  to  the  Banking  sad 
Currency  Committee  which  held  hearlngi 
on  these  aspects  on  March  11-14.  ezpresslv 
reserving  to  the  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  measure,  the  repeal  of  tax  on 
transfers  of  silver  bullion.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  no  public  hearlop 
and  devoted  one  morning  session  of  lnfor> 
mal  execuUve  session  to  the  matter.  No  tes- 
timony was  taken,  and  very  short  notice  wts 
given  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  matter  was  to  be  taken  up. 

Neither  the  hearings  nor  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  were 
available  during  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's consideration.  Nor  were  the  hear- 
ings and  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee  which  had  Jurisdiction  of  the  entire 
legislation  In  1934  made  avaUable  to  tbt 
conunlttee.  The  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  staff  made 
no  reference  to  the  original  1994  hearings 
and  committee  report.  Upon  interrogation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  other 
persons  present  at  the  liVormal  ezecutlva 
session  It  was  apparent  tblt  they  were  un- 
famlUar  with  these  hearings  and  report. 

I  received  copies  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Just  as  the  committee  went  into  execu- 
tive session. 

Prom  the  1934  hearings  and  report,  it  U 
apparent  that  the  Silver  Act  of  1934  was  pre- 
sented "In  developing  an  Improved  monetary 
system." 

The  committee  In  Its  report  makes  the 
following  points: 

The  measure  is  a  logical  and  necessary 
complement  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  passed 
by  this  House  on  January  20  and  approved 
by  the  President  on  January  30.  1934.  Sil- 
ver Is  a  valuable  component  of  any  monetary 
system  designed  to  stabilise  the  money's 
worth  of  goods.  •  •  •  We  may  look  toward 
a  coordinated  use  of  that  sUver  to  check 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar. 

SecUon  a  declares  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  to  IdRrease  the  proportion 
of  silver  to  gold  in  Its  monetary  stocks  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  having  and  main- 
taining In  silver  one-fourth  of  the  monetary 
value  of  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  monetary  value  of  such 
stocks  In  gold. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  section  (5) 
requires  that  there  l>e  maintained  In  the 
Treasury  as  security^ for  all  sliver  certificates 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued  an  amount  of 
silver  In  bullion  and  standard  silver  dollars 
aggregating  In  monetary  value  the  face  value 
of  such  certificates  outstanding  at  the  time. 

Section  10  states:  "'Monetary  value'  U 
defined  to  mean  a  value  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  91  for  an  amount  of  sUver  or  gold 
equal  to  the  amount  at  the  time  contained 
In  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  the  standard 
gold  dollar  respectively." 

In  respect  to  the  tax  being  Imposed,  the 
committee  report  has  this  to  say:  "Holders 
of  silver  are  thus  allowed  to  make  a  profit 
which  should  at  least  eqtial  any  profits  aris- 
ing from  Investments  in  sliver  or  the  pur- 
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chase  and  sale  of  silver  for  industrial  tise 
during  times  when  the  price  is  not  being 
increased  by  governmental  action.  The  tax 
t>elng  in  the  nature  of  a  profits  tax  covers 
transactions  taking  place  prior  to  enactment. 
Were  this  provision  not  included  In  the  bill, 
the  policy  of  equitably  reimbursing  the  Oov- 
ermnent  for  the  Increase  which  its  action 
may  bring  to  the  price  of  sUver  could  easily 
be  obstructed.- 

The  first  question  asked  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr..  when 
be  testified  before  the  committee  was  In  re- 
spect to  the  revenue  aspects  of  the  tax.  I 
quote  from  page  9  of  the  i^arlngs  of  the 
Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  H.R. 
9745,  the  Silver  Purchasing  Act  of  1934.  in  the 
2d  session  of  the  73d  Congress,  May  25  and 
26.  1934: 

"The  Chammam  (Mr.  Doughton).  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, has  there  been  any  estimate  made  as 
to  the  probable  amount  of  revenue  that  may 
be  derived  from  this  SO  percent  tax? 

"Secretary  Moxcentbau.  It  would  have  to 
be  a  very  rough  estimate,  but  I  would  say 
that  It  Is  perfectly  possible  the  Government 
might  get  as  much  as  $25  million. 

"The  CHAisMAN.  Per  annum? 

"Secretary  MoBOxirrHAU.  Well.  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that;  but  over  the  period  of  the 
purchase  of  silver. 

Mr.  ViKSON.  The  Treasury  is  deriving  no 
revenue  from  that  source  at  this  time? 

"Secretary  Mosoxnthav.  No. 

"Mr.  Vinson.  Then  that  will  be  additional 
revenue? 

"Secretary  Mobccnthaxt.  That  is  correct." 

I  make  this  reference  to  point  up  two 
things.  The  expressed  basis  for  the  passage 
of  the  act  was  to  establish  a  monetary  policy 
based  upon  two  precious  metals,  aUver  and 
gold.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  was  to  collect 
revenue  from  the  profits  that  speculators  in 
silver  stood  to  gain  from  the  Government's 
actions. 

The  proposal  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion to  r^>eal  the  act  and  the  tax  makes  no 
reference   to  this  historical   basis. 

The  Congress  Is  asked  to  abandon  the 
monetary  policy  based  upon  two  precious 
metals  establlsbed  In  1934  with  no  reference 
to  Its  merits  or  demerits  and  with  UtUs 
reference  to  the  monetary  poUcy  which  wm 
supplant  it. 

The  administration  presents  its  arguments 
In  1963  as  if  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
administration  In  1934  were  specious  and 
sham,  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  SUver  Act 
was  not  to  establish  a  monetary  policy,  but 
to  provide  subsldlBatlon  to  the  sUvw  mining 
Industry  and  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  tax 
was  not  to  raise  revenue,  but  rather  to  police 
the  subsidization  act. 

The  qusstlon  for  the  Congress  is  not  to 
determine  why  the  Kennedy  administration 
should  treat  the  Roosevelt  administration 
proposals  as  sham,  but  rather  whether  the 
1963  presentation  Itself  is  a  aham. 

Perhaps  the  Silver  Act  of  1084  was  not  to 
establish  a  monetary  system,  but  rather  to 
provide  a  subsidy  for  the  silver  industry. 
Perhaps  the  tax  was  Imposed  not  for  revenue, 
but  for  policing  the  subsidy  maastire. 

But  the  proposal  of  President  Kennedy  to 
repeal  the  act  Is  certainly  not  designed  to 
improve  our  monetary  system.  Rather  it  Is 
designed  to  solve  a  serious  economic  condl- 
Uon  resulting  from  the  fiscal  policy  of  deficit 
finance  and  economic  circumstances  wherein 
silver  bullion  Is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  silver  certlflcats  for  which  it  may 
be  exchanged. 

Repeal  of  the  act  adds  one  other  method 
to  the  many  which  have  been  utilized  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  to  cash  In  capital 
assets  of  the  Nation  to  temporarily  ease  the 
problems  created  by  the  continued  high 
deficits  we  have  experienced  and  that  the 
administration  Is  planning  to  continue  for 
several  years  to  come. 


In  other  words,  there  are  more  fiscal  issues 
than  monetary  issues  Involved  In  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  Silver  Act. 

The  bald  effect  of  the  President's  propoeal 
to  ref>eal  the  Silver  Act  Is  to  permit  him  to 
sell  off  and  to  use  as  current  revenue  13 
billion  of  precious  metals  (silver  bullion  and 
vault  silver  dollars)  which  Is  maintained  as 
security  for  $2  billion  of  our  paper  currency. 
He  may  then  Issue  $2  billion  of  new  Federal 
Reserve  notes  In  place  of  the  $2  billion  of 
sliver  certlflcnt^s.  This  will  leave  us  with 
an  additional  f2  billion  of  paper  money 
backed  by  o\ir  present  diminishing  gold 
reserves. 

Not  only  will  this  le.-ive  us  minus  $2  billion 
of  precious  metal  to  back  up  our  $32  billion 
of  paper  currency  but  it  withdraws  precious 
metal  which  was  required  to  be  dollar  for 
dollar  of  the  paper  money  Issued  against  It. 
Furthermore  due  to  the  rise  In  value  of  silver 
In  relation  to  the  paper  dollar,  the  silver  bul- 
lion behind  our  silver  certificates  Is  30  per- 
cent greater  than  the  face  value  of  the  paper 
money  it  supports.  Contrast  this  to  our 
gold  reserves  which  must  be  only  26  percent 
of  the  outstanding  paper  money  and  we  be- 
gin to  see  how  much  the  outright  repeal  of 
the  Silver  Act  cuts  back  on  our  precious 
metal  reserves. 

If  the  Kennedy  administration  was  simply 
trying  to  repeal  or  amend  the  blmetaUlc 
monetary  policy  we  have  adopted  Instead  of, 
as  I  suggested,  cash  In  capital  assets  to  pay 
for  some  of  our  current  expenditures  then 
It  would  propose  one  of  two  things:  Readjust 
the  silver  reserve  required  to  back  up  the 
sliver  certificates  or  replace  the  silver  back- 
ing the  paper  currency  with  gold.  Either 
proposal  would  correct  the  problem  of  sliver 
cash-Ins  which  is  the  professed  concern  of 
the  administration. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  as  the  poUcy  of 
deficit  financing  continues  the  problems  of 
markeilng  and  managing  the  Federal  debt 
(a  pan  of  fiscal  policy  within  the  purview 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee)  becomes 
more  acute.  The  precious  metal  standing 
behind  our  currency  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
monetary  policy,  In  these  critical  times  ot 
balance  of  payment  and  limited  supply  of 
precious  metals  in  our  vaults.  It  deeply  in- 
vc^Tes  our  basic  fiscal  policies. 

Neither  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee nor  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee 
have  studied  or  evaluated  the  implications 
of  ths  repecQ  of  the  Silver  Act  upon  the 
overall  fiscal  |>ollcy  of  the  United  SUtes. 
ThU  is  a  responsibility  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  must  meet. 

I  suggested  to  Secretary  Dillon  in  execu- 
tive session  that  by  proposing  an  outright 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Act  the  administration 
lends  credence  to  the  belief  currently  ex- 
pressed that  the  administration  contem- 
plated devaluing  the  dollar.  Secretary  Dil- 
lon stated  that  this  was  in  no  sense  the 
policy  ot  the  administration.  I  then  asked 
htTTi  if  It  was  true  that  repeal  ot  the  SUver 
Act  was  a  necessity  in  order  to  devalue  the 
dollar.  With  this  he  agreed,  reafflrmlng. 
however,  no  Intention  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  do  so. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  strongly 
urge  that  this  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  imme- 
diate and  full  hearings  into  the  fiscal 
implications  of  this  bill. 


MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  in  concern  over 
the  situation  that  is  Involved  in  our 
monetary  backing  of  our  money  in  gold 
and  silver.  Also,  I  Join  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  in  his  supplemental  views 
on  the  silver  hill.  The  gold  outflow  is 
implicit  in  the  trade  bill  and  in  the  tax 
bill  on  which  we  have  concluded  hear- 
ings and  are  now  in  executive  session. 

We  have  $15.8  billion  of  gold  on  hand. 
Gold  is  outflowing  at  the  rate  of  $100 
million  a  month  and  foreign  holdings 
of  liquid  liabilities  are  increasing.  The 
world  holds  $24  billion  that  can  be 
claimed  on  us  in  gold.  _We  have  only 
$4.1  billion  on  hand  above  the  $11.7  bil- 
lion sold  for  monetary  backing.  De- 
valuation of  our  money  is  imminent  at 
the  current  outflow.  Huge  deficits  are 
building  up.  The  Silver  Act,  of  course, 
points  in  that  direction  as  we  reduce 
precious  metal  backing  of  a  dollar  from 
100  to  25  cents. 

The  outflow  of  gold  is  so  serious  that 
I  will  not  be  a  party  to  this  conspiracy 
of  silence,  one  may  call  it.  where  we  have 
not  faced  up  to  the  gold  outflow  problem. 
the  reasons  for  it,  what  to  do  about  it 
and  confide  in  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  simply  wanted  to  point 
out  that  I  Just  had  a  study  made  of  for- 
eign and  international  ownership  of  Fed- 
eral seciu-ities  which  shows  that  in  1950 
the  ownership  was  $4.3  billion:  in  1962 
the  holdings  are  $15.3  billion,  an  Increase 
from  1.7  percent  as  the  total  of  Federal 
securities  outstanding  to  5  percent, 
which  further  bears  on  this  important 
issue  of  balance  of  pajrments  which  is 
in  addition  to  the  demands  that  can  be 
directed  against  our  gold  supply  and 
other  capital  assets. 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  my  views  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  in  supplement  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  said. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  supplemental  views  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  tax 
policies  at  home  and  abroad  are  inti- 
mately interrelated  with  our  overall 
economy  and  our  international  balance 
of  payments.  Several  witnesses  have 
mentioned  gold  outflow  and  the  Imbal- 
ance of  payments.  Earlier,  of  course, 
the  consideration  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  resulted  in  our  considering 
the  imbalance  of  payments  many  times 
during  both  the  hearings  and  the  execu- 
tive sessions. 

Over  the  years  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
inherent  danger  of  our  position  as  the 
world's  banker  and  our  responsibility  as 
a  committee  in  the  field  of  refinancing 
Federal  indebtedness.  Former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Bob  Anderson,  wsuned 
us  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  danger 
of  our  gold  outflow  at  a  time  when  the 
UJ3.  gold  level  was  approximately  $22 
billion. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments and  gold  outflow  are  a  part  of 
the  hearings  on  tax  recommendations 
and  because  of  colloquies  between  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bttrkx]  and  myself.  I  would  like  to  sup- 
plement earlier  statements  with  Infor- 
mation bringing  the  gold  situation  up  to 
date.  At  my  request  Colin  Stam.  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  submitted  the 
following  information  which  I  include 
at  this  point: 

Makch  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Bkucz  Algzk, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mm.  Alokb:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest for  data  on  the  relationship  between 
the  VS.  balance  of  International  paymenta 


and  declines  In  the  VS.  gold  stock,  we  are 
enclosing  a  table  which  shows  the  VB.  bal- 
ance of  international  payments  and  the  off- 
sets thereto,  including  changes  in  U.S.  gold 
stock,  diiring  the  period  1954-63. 

In  this  connection,  you  may  be  interested 
In  the  foUowing  succinct  sununary  of  the 
U.S.  experience  in  the  last  5  years  by  Hon. 
WUUam  McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  chairman, 
Board  of  Qcvernors.  PWeral  Reserve  System. 
In  his  February  1,  1963,  statement  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Mr.  Martin 
stated:  "Finally,  let  me  comment  briefly  on 
our  balance-of -payments  problem.  •  •  •  As 
a  result  of  five  large  successive  deficits, 
we  have  transferred  to  foreigners  some  $7 
billion  troax  our  monetary  gold  stock  and 
added  another  $8  billion  to  our  liquid  UabiU- 
ties." 

Sincerely  yours, 

I  Colin  F.  Stam, 

Chief'of  Staff. 


U.S.  balance  of  international  payments  and  resvUant  redvdions  in  U.S.  gold  stock,  195Ji.-62 

[In  millioDS  of  dollars] 


Year 

U.S.  balance 
of  payments 

Year 

Increase  (— )  in 

UquJU 

liabilities  to 

foreigners  ■ 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (— )  in 

convertible 

cnrrencies 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— )  in 
U.S.  gold  stock 

1964 

-1.660 

-1,146 

-835 

+530 

-3,528 

-3,743 

-3,825 

'-2.360 

>  -2, 181 

1864 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1860 
1861 
1862 

-1.252 
-1.104 
-1.241 
-278 
-1.264 
-3.012 
-2.223 
-1,618 
-1,274 

-298 
41 

1066 

18fi« 

+306 

+788 

-2.275 

>     731 

1067 

IMS 

1058 

1800 

-1.702 
-890 

1061 

+116 
-17 

1882- 

'  To  International  Monetary  Fund,  foreign  central  thanks  and  governments,  foreign  commercial  banks,  and  other 
international  and  regional  institutions. 
«  Excludes  payment  of  $344,000,000  as  increase  in  VS.  gold  sul)Scriptlon  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
»  The  U.S.  payments  deficit  in  1962  would  have  been  $900,000,000  higher  in  the  absence  of  certain  special  reccipU: 
$660,000,000  of  advance  repayments  by  France,  Italy  and  Sweden  of  poetwar  debt  to  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  and 
$280.000,000  of  receipts  from  sale  by  U.S.  Treasury  of  15-  and  16-nionth  nonmarketnble  securities  denominated  in 
foreign  currency  to  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Debt  prepayments  of  over  $660,000,000  had  also  been  received  In  1961. 
By  the  end  of  1962  most  countries  experiencing  reserve  g-Miva  had  repaid  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  their  1846-48 
borrowing  in  the  I'nlted  States. 

This  information  was  then  more  fully        Thus,  as  our  letter  of  this  morning  indl- 
explained   again  in   my   request   by  Mr.      cated,    the    5-year   situation   may   be    sum- 

Stam  in  the  foUowing  letter:  marized  as  follows: 

As  a  result  of  five  large  successive  deficits 

Makch  26,  19^.  j^  our  balance  of  payments,  we  have  trans- 

Hon.  Bavcz  Aloes.  ferred  to  foreigners  some  $7  billion  from  our 

House  of  Representatives,  monetary  gold  stock  and  added  another  fO 

Washington,  D.C.  bllUon  to  our  liquid  liabilities. 

Dkas  Mb.   Alosk:    This   is   in   response   to  The  above  figures  were  derived  from  those 

your  request  for  data  showing  for  the  5-year  in  the  table  submitted  to  you  this  morning, 

period  1958-62  the  relationship  between  the  Sincerely  yours. 

U.S.  balance  of  payments  on  the  one  hand  Colin  F.  Stam. 

and  the  resultant  increase  in  liquid  Uabili-  Chief  of  Staff. 
ties  to^  foreigners  and  decrease  in  our  gold 

stock  on  the  other.  This    information    clearly   shows    the 

The  requested  data  are  as  follows:  extreme  danger  of  our  current  position 

[In  miiiiona  of  dollars)  where    foreign    nations   hold    approxi- 

VS.  balance  of  payments.. -15.738  mately  $24  billion  for  which  they  may 

_  demand  gold,  and  we  have  on  hand  as  of 

Increase    In   liquid    Uabilitles    to  March   1963  $15.8  billion.     The  outflow 

foreigners -9,381  has  been  approximately  $100  million  a 

Increase   In   convertible   cvuren-  month  for  the  last  several  years.     Mr. 

ci««-— - -           +99  stam's  figures  show  that  the  outflow  of 

Decrease  in  U.S.  gold  stock -6,\6«  gold  is  only  a  part  of  the  clear  and  pres- 

>Yoxax                                    -15  738  ^^'  danger  wherein  the  liquid  liabilities 

" "  to  foreigners  have  increased  $4,640  mil- 

If  the  $344  million  increase  In  U.S.  gold  lion  in  fiscal  1961  and  1962.    In  his  more 

subscription  to  the  International  Monetary  recent  letter,  Mr.  Stam  outlines  the  5- 

Pund  is  Included  as  a  decrease  in  gold  stock  year  period  1958  through  1962  increase 

rather  than  as  an  increase  in  liquid  llablll-  q,   ^^^^^  liabUities  to  foreigners  $9,381 

ties,  the  figures  would  appear  as  foUows:  rnmoTi,  and  the  decrease  of  gold  out 

[In  millions  of  do^ar8l  stock  of  $6,456   million   for  a   total  of 

U.S.  balance  of  payments -16.738  $15,738  million  of  increase  in  both  gold 

—           =  outflow  and  liquid  liability. 

'°?SS^^»..".!!!l."'l"."!"..!!      -9  037  At  a^  time  our  gold  supply,  therefore. 

Increa^    in    convertible    curren-  could  be  w^ped  out  and  our  currency  val- 

cie«_ __            -l_99  uation  and  entire  economy  Jeopardized. 

Decrease  In  U.S."go"id'8tockIIIIII      —6,800  The  greatest  danger,  of  course,  wotild  be 

.  loss  of  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  in 

Total —15. 788  the  future  value  of  our  currency  and  the 


interrelated  aspect  of  lack  of  fiscal  self- 
discipline  by  the  Federal  Government 
assuming  the  best,  however,  rather  than 
a  run  on  the  bank,  it  would  appear  that 
we  have  less  than  4  years  left  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  outflow  eissuming  further  no 
speedup  of  imbalance  of  payments  before 
it  will  be  necessary  to  devalue  our  cur- 
rency by  reducing  the  percentage  of  gow 
backing  upon  our  currency. 

The  danger  becomes  all  the  more  ap- 
parent to  some  of  us  who  recognize  in 
the  President's  deflcit  financing  the 
large  oversea  expenditures  through  for- 
eign aid  and  the  lowering  of  tariffs,  a 
further  increase  of  gold  outflow  or  in- 
crease of  Uquid  liabilities,  which  would 
build  up  the  pressure  to  a  possible  break- 
ing point. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  room  at  this  point  for  com- 
placency or  wishing  away  the  problem. 
We  are  derelict  In  our  duty  if  by  silence 
we  default  in  solving  the  problem.  As  1 
see  it.  we  must  go  to  meet  this  problem. 
At  this  Juncture,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous  to  Justify  our  present  fiscal 
imbalance  by  ix>inting  out  that  om-  im- 
balance monthly  or  yearly  is  now  less 
than  during  comparable  periods  in  the 
preceding  administration.  Every  day 
that  passes  the  cumulative  pressure  is 
building  toward  that  inevitable  moment 
when  creditors  of  the  United  States 
abroad  doubt  our  fiscal  responsibility 
and  demand  gold. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  in  our  concern 
over  gold  outflow  is  the  accompanying 
jeopardizing  of  confldence  of  American 
businessmen  in  our  Oovernment's  fiscal 
policies.  Our  entire  economy,  which  is 
largely  private  and  still  oriented  around 
the  principles  of  capitalism,  is  motivated 
almost  entirely  by  confldence— confl- 
dence of  businessmen  in  the  value  of  cur- 
rency, confldence  in  the  stability  of  the 
market,  confldence  in  future  supply  snd 
demand  wages  and  prices  and  any  loss 
of  confldence  because  of  the  intrusion  of 
Government  through  deflcit  flnancing, 
inflationary  practices,  planned  economy 
and  fiscal  irresponsibility  would  Jeopard- 
ize our  entire  economic  system.  Lack 
of  confidence  will  tie  up  risk  capital, 
stifle  incentive,  result  in  layoff  of 
workers,  less  expansion  of  future  busi- 
ness in  a  decelerating  spiral  which  in 
total  could  wreck  the  American  economic 
system.  If  we  do  not  or  cannot  pay  off 
in  gold  when  requested,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic confldence  In  the  U.8.  Government 
would  nosedive. 

On  a  related  subject  we  see  a  gold 
squeeze  developing  as  we  remove  100 
percent  backing  in  precious  metal  of  $1 
bills,  to  be  replaced  by  25  percent  back- 
ing in  gold  which  is  not  redeemable. 
This  change  will  require  $35  million  per 
year  approximately  to  be  added  to  our 
gold  reserve  and  suggests  two  related 
problems:  First,  we  are  devaluing  $1 
currency  by  75  percent  and,  secondly, 
we  will  be  needing  even  more  gold  to 
undergird  our  money  and  the  gold  sup- 
ply is  rapidly  dwindling. 

It  is  obvious  that  our  gold  supply  and 
the  imbalance  of  payments  is  interre- 
lated by  the  President's  tax  recommen- 
dations and  these  figures  and  remarks 
should  be  a  part  of  this  Record. 
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It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  that  I 
include  the  memorandum  of  April  5  of 
(he  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
ium]  conoeming  gold  holdings.  UJ3.  dol- 
iATS  owned   by    foreign   cotintrtes.   U3. 
l)ijAnce-of-pa3rments  position,  and  gross 
public  debts: 
Gold  holdings  (free  world 
countries) : 
I7JB.    gold     holdings    on 

Dec.  81.  1962 823.262,000,000 

VS.  gold  outflow  to 
foreign  countries,  1962 
through  1962 -7,196.000.000 

n.8.  gold  holdings  on 
Dec.  31.  1962.  re- 
duced to 16.087,000.000 


Gold     boilings,      other 

countries.'      Dec.      31. 

1952 13,028.000,000 

Oold  holdings.  Increase. 

other   countries.    1962 

through  1962 +11.630.000.000 


Oold  holdings,  other 
countries.  I>ec.  31, 
1982  increased  to 34.848.000. 


VS.     dollars     owned     by 

foreign  coim tries  (free 

world) : 
Foreign   dollar   holdings 

on  Dee.  31.  1952 10,546,100,000 

Increase  In  foreign  dollar 

holdings,  1952  throtigh 

1962 +14.437.900,000 


Foreign  dollar  holdings 
on  Dec.  31.  1962,  In- 
creased to 


24.  984.  000.  000 


VS.    balanee-of-payments 
position : 

1960  net  deficit 

1961  net  deflcit 

1952  net  deficit... 

1963  net  deflcit 

1954  net  deflcit^ 

1966  net  deflcit 

1966  net  deflcit. 

1967  (only     credit     in 
13   years) 

1958  net  deflcit 

1959  net  defldt 

1960  net  deflcit 

1961  net  deflcit 

1962  net  deficit 


-1.912.000.000 
-678,000,000 
-1.100.000.000 
-2.100.000.000 
-1.600.000.000 
-1.  100.000,000 
-1.000,000,000 

+  600,000,000 
-8,400,000.000 
-8.700.000.000 
-3.800,000.000 
-2,400.000.000 
-2.200.000.000 


n.S.  deficit.  1960  through 
1962.    inclusive 


—  24.290.000.000 


Gross  public  debts: 

n.S.  public  debt  on  Dec. 
8^  1»«2. 303.470.080.489 

Other  free  world  coun- 
tries (latest  available 
figures) 201.500.000,000 


U.8.  debt  exceeds  debts 
of  other  free  world 
cotmtrles    by 101,970,080,489 


VS.  debt  exceeds  all 
other  countries  of 
world  by 24.000.600.000 

'  Does  not  Include  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

The  above  Indicates  clearly  what  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  doing  to  our  gold 
reserves  and  our  balance-of-payments  poel- 
Uon   (trade). 

It  Is  long  overdue  but  let  us  hope  not 
too  late  that  the  Congress  immediately 
direct  its  attention  to  solving  the  im- 
balance of  pajrments  and  the  gold  out- 
flow. For  my  part.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  restoring  fiscal  order  will  require 


reduced  Federal  spending.  Immediate 
balanced  budget,  a  reductiOD  of  our  debt 
and  then  with  that  background  tax  re- 
form which  primarily  means  a  drastic 
cutback  in  the  tax  progression  and  a 
reduction  of  rates. 


Finally,  a  further  comparative  chart 
from  1950  to  1963  on  foreign  holdings 
of  Federal  securities,  balance-of-pay- 
ments deflcits.  and  gold  outflow  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuRTisl  referred: 


End  of  December— 

18S0 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1856 

1856 

1857 

1858 

18M 

1860 

1861 

1862 


Foreign 

As  a  per- 

and inter- 

cent of 

national 

total  Fed- 

ownership 

eral  se- 

of Federal 

curities 

securities  > 

outstand- 

ing* 

BiUim* 

$4.3 

1.7 

4.3 

1.7 

5.3 

2.0 

5.8 

Zl 

«.a 

2.3 

7.5 

2.7 

7.8 

2.8 

7.6 

2.8 

7.7 

2.7 

1X0 

4.1 

13.0 

4.5 

13.4 

4.5 

16.3 

6.0 

As  a  per- 
cent of 

total  short- 
term  lia- 
biUties  to 

foreigoers ' 


60.0 
46.2 
SO.  6 
60.8 
48.5 
55.1 
62.  S 
SO.O 
47.8 
61.8 
61.0 
68.8 
61.2 


Balanc»- 
of-pay- 
ments 
deficit* 


BUlimu 
-$».6 

.3 
-1.0 
-X2 
-1.6 
-1.1 
-.» 

.6 
-3.5 
—3.7 
-3.8 
-X6 
-X2 


Chanp>  in 

total  KOld 

stock  • 


MWimu 


-1.168 

-288 

-40 

aos 

788 

-2.276 

-1.078 

-1.703 

-867 

-800 


'  Source:  Treasury  Bullrtin,  February  1863.    Consists  of  the  InvestmenU  of  foreign  balances  and  international 
accounts  in  the  United  States. 
»  Securitk^s  issued  or  ruarantcod  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  excluding  guaranteed  secuHttes  held  by  the  Treasury 
*  Derived  from  data  In  Treasury  Bulletin.  February  1863.  ««-««7. 

«  Source:  1862  supplement  to  Economic  Indicators. 
«  Source:  Treasury  Bulletin.  August  1868;  February  1863. 


SPEECH  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE 
HAROLD  WILSON.  O.B.E..  MJ». 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoso  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  prlvUeged  on  April  1  to  attend  the 
National  Press  Club  luncheon  for  the 
Right  Honorable  Harold  Wilson.  O.B.E., 
MP.  Mr.  Wilson's  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  economic  and  foreign  policy  problems 
confronting  the  free  world  deserves  our 
attention.  As  leader  of  Britain's  Labor 
Party.  Mr.  Wilson  brings  to  us  a  new 
approach.  I  commend  Mr.  Wilson's 
speech  to  my  colleagues. 
Speech    bt    the    Right   Honoeabi^   Habold 

Wilson.    OSX.,    MJ»..    at    the    National 

Peess  Club  at  Washington,  D.C,  Apeil  1, 

1963 

I  should  like  to  begin  by  saying  what  I  am 
here  for.  First,  what  I  am  not  here  for.  I 
am  not  here  to  negotiate.  An  opposition 
cannot  negotiate  with  Oovemment*.  I  am 
here  as  leader  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in 
our  democracy  to  learn  more  about  current 
thinking  in  the  United  States  on  the  great 
issues  confronting  the  Atlantic  partnership. 
I  was  last  here  In  January  1962.  at  that  time 
as  the  Labor  Party's  spokesman  on  foreign 
affairs.  I  would  have  come  in  January  of 
this  year,  but  had  to  return  from  New  York 
to  London  on  the  day  that  Hugh  Oaltskell 
died,  without  coming  on  to  Washington. 

So  having  said  what  I  am  here  for  I  do  not 
need.  I  hope,  to  repudiate  the  story  which 
was  featured  in  some  papers  last  week  under 
the  tlUe  "Wilson's  Fourteen  Points."  I 
haven't  got  14.  I  haven't  got  any.  A  state- 
ment in  one  of  Friday's  papers  that  I  "an- 
nounced" before  leaving  London  that  I  was 
bringing  a  14-polnt  program  Is  quite 
wrong  The  London  story  came  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  pressman  who  wrote  it 
and  who  at  that  time  had  not  been  to  see 
me  or  had  any  discussion  with  me.  It  was 
a   nice    and   amusing   piece   of   Imaginative 


writing  but  I  cannot  take  any  responsibility 
for  it.     I'm  sorry. 

I  have  not  come  to  press  any  lines  of  pol- 
icy on  the  U.S.  administration.  To  do  so 
would  be  highly  improper  and  imconstltu- 
tional.  My  purpose  in  coming  is  to  learn 
and  to  listen — and  to  explain,  when  I  am 
asked,  the  general  trend  of  Labor  Party 
thinking  and  policy  on  the  main  Issues  of 
world  affairs. 

But  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  what  has 
been  written,  and  I  should  like  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  kind  things  you  have  said  about 
me — I  have  in  the  process  learned  a  lot  of 
things  about  myself  I  dldnt  know  before, 
and  J[  have  been  asked  by  many  pressmen  a 
lot  of  questions  about  our  approach.  I 
shotild,  therefore,  like  to  try  today  In  my 
talk  to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 

I  should  like  to  begin  with  the  economic 
problems  the  free  world  is  facing. 

All  of  us  want  to  see  a  great  expansion  of 
trade,  and  a  removal  of  trade  barriers,  be- 
tween member-cotmtrles  of  the  Atlantic 
Ckunmunlty.  Equally  we  urgently  need  to 
see  a  steady  and  dynamic  expansion  of  pro- 
duction within  our  respective  countries.  My 
fear  Is  that  anything  we  are  able  to  do  in 
freeing  trade  and  expanding  national  pro- 
duction will  run  In  a  measurable  period  of 
time  into  a  crisis  of  world  liquidity.  World 
trade  his  increased  fourfold  in  monetary 
terms  since  prewar:  the  monetary  resotirces 
available  to  lubricate  this  trade  have  barely 
doubled.  We  have  the  position  that  the  two 
greatest  trading  nations  in  the  world  both 
urgently  need  to  expand  production.  In  their 
own  Interests  and  that  of  the  free  world, 
and  that  both  are  inhibited  by  fear  of  bal- 
ance-of-payments dllBctiltles.  We  are  mov- 
ing more  and  more  Into  the  poeition  that 
if  sterling  is  strong,  the  dollar  is  weak.  If 
the  dollar  Is  strong,  sterling  is  weak,  there 
are  times  when  we  face  the  danger  that 
both  are  weak.  And  if  Western  nations  show 
the  degree  of  statesmanship  which  we  hope 
for  In  reducing  trade  banters,  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  trade  expansion  will  grind 
to  a  standstill  through  a  famine  of  Uquldlty. 
And  we  shall  be  reduced  again  to  beggar- 
my-neighbor  measures  designed  to  export 
tinemployment  and  deflation  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  We  are  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  a  major  seloeup  In  free  world 
trade,  beginning  with  a  crisis  in  dollar  and 
sterling  trade,  which  at  best  wlU  Inhibit  our 
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hop««  of  economic  exjNUUlon  at  a  time  when 
otber  nations  are  priMtoig  remcraeleaaly 
aliead.  and  whldi  at  worst  could  create  an- 
other 1931.  I  am  also  deeply  concerned  at 
the  growth  of  Indebtedness  In  underderel- 
oped  countries  such  as  those  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Already  the  burden  at  serrlclng  loans 
Is  preempting  a  high  proportion  of  their 
overEeas  earnings;  In  4  or  6  years  many  of 
them  will  reach  breaking  point. 

In  passing  may  I  say  with  all  the  emphasis 
I  can  command  that  the  answer  does  not 
He  in  devaluation  whether  of  the  dollar, 
or  sterling,  or  both.  That  would  be  a  luna- 
tic and  self -destroying  operation,  neither  Jus- 
tified by  the  problem  nor  relevant  to  Its 
solutl<».  The  same  applies  to  loose  talks 
about  floating  rates.  As  an  ex-trsule  min- 
ister I  have  a  built-in  prejudice  In  favor  of 
enabling  exporters  to  quote  fixed  prices  with 
reasonable  assurance  of  monetary  stability. 
Equally  the  answer  cannot  be  found  In  a 
revaluation  of  gold,  which  would  simply 
provide  an  uncovenanted  benefit  to  two 
countries,  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, whose  benefit  should  be  low  In  o\ir  scale 
of  priorities. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  medium  for  the  crea- 
tion of  international  credit  through  the  es- 
tablished machinery  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  unparalleled  American 
and  British  expansion  In  the  19th  century 
was  made  possible  by  a  new  discovery,  the 
power  of  conunercial  banks  to  create  credit, 
free  from  the  thralldom  of  gold.  In  the  20th 
century  we  have  so  far  shown  ourselves 
unworthy  of  the  Ingenuity  and  inventiveness 
of  our  grandfathers.  We  should  now  move 
toward  a  system  in  which  the  nCP  could 
create  international  credit  perl  passu  with 
the  development  of  world  trade.  If  this 
could  be  oombined  with  the  Australian  pro- 
posal for  discriminatory  credit  facilities  to 
be  issued  to  underdeveloped  countries  to 
sp)end  In  debtor  countries — such  els.  In  pres- 
ent circumstances.  United  States  and  Britain, 
we  cotild  evoke  Increased  production  In  our 
two  countries,  related  to  the  needs  of  world 
develc^ment.  This  could  be  the  answer  to 
xinused  capacity  In  our  coxmtrles. 

The  dangers — and  the  opportunities — we 
now  face  would  justify  the  sxmimoning  of  a 
World  Monetary  Conference,  an  economic 
s\immlt  for  the  free  world. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  situation  which  arises 
from  the  breakdown  of  the  Brussels  nego- 
tiations. I  do  not  want  to  go  back  over  th* 
past.  What  matters  now  is  our  response  to 
a  challenging  and  even  exciting  situation. 
It  la  above  all  a^ew,  though  not  an  un- 
foreseeable situation.  For  18  months  West- 
em  pollelea  were  directed  to  a  consumma- 
tion in  Brunels.    Now  we  have  to  start  again. 

The  Labor  Party  was  prepared  to  accept 
a  solution  which  would  have  been  genuinely 
outward-looking  and  be  a  steppingstone  to  a 
wider  free  trade  area  «nbraclng  the  Atlantic 
Community  and  the  Commonwealth.  There 
was  nothing  In  the  Treaty  of  Rome,  as  such, 
that  would  have  precluded  such  an  advance. 
What  we  were  not  prepared  to  Join  was  an 
Inward-looking,  autarchic  Kurope  which 
would  sever  Britain  from  our  traditional 
channels  of  trade  with  the  Conunonwealth 
and  the  wide  trading  world.  The  adoption 
by  the  EEC  of  an  agrlctiltural  policy  based 
on  restrtctlonlsm,  of  high  prices  policed  by 
a  penal  import  levy  on  Imports  from  the 
outside  world  was  a  sign  that  perhaps 
Schacht,  rather  than  Adam  Smith,  provided 
the  inspiration  for  the  agricultural  planners 
of  the  new  Europe.  This  policy  involved  a 
degree  of  Interference  with  established 
market  channels,  a  degree  of  rigging  of 
prices  and  production,  of  internal  self- 
sufficiency,  far  transcending  the  wildest 
dreams  of  any  British  or  American  Secretary 
of  Agrlcultxire,  of  any  party,  who  ever 
existed,  and  in  saying  tills  I  am  speaking 
the  language  of  superlatives. 

At  every  stage  of  the  debates  In  Parlia- 
ment, Hugh  Oaitskell  and  I  and  others  ot 


us  stressed  the  need  for  the  preparatloa  of 
an  alternative  policy  in  case  the  talks  broke 
down  and  Britain  was  presented  with  entry 
terms  which  proved  intolerable.  This  was 
designed  not  only  to  strengthen  oar  bar- 
gaining position,  tor  negotiations  baasd  on 
the  thesis  that  there  was  no  alternative  to 
entry  were  bound  to  produce  stiff,  possibly 
unacceptable,  terms:  it  was  designed  to 
avoid  a  vacuiun,  a  paralysis  of  policy  in 
the  event  of  breakdown.  At  all  stages  we 
spelled  out  a  policy  based  on  the  concept 
of  an  Atlantic — and  wider  than  AUantlc — 
conununlty  based  on  the  United  States, 
Britain  and  EFTA,  EEC,  the  Conunon- 
wealth and  probably  Japan  and  possibly 
Latin  America.  As  long  ago  as  November 
1961,  when  the  Clayton-Herter  report  was 
presented  to  the  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress. I  said  that  this,  rather  than  a  narrow 
Eiut>pean  conception,  provided  the  key  to 
the  fut\u». 

President  De  Gaulle's  brusque  interven- 
tion faced  us  with  the  need  for  a  con- 
structive alternative.  Paying  every  tribute 
to  the  breadth  and  vision  of  Mr.  MacmUlan's 
reappraisal  after  Brussels,  I  could  not  feel 
that  a  policy  whose  constructive  meas\ires 
were  limited  to  the  cancellation  of  a  royal 
visit  to  Paris  could  be  said  to  be  n>easurlng 
up  fiilly  to  the  challenge  with  which  we 
were  faced.  We.  therefore,  put  forward  the 
following: 

First,  urgent  action  to  make  the  Kennedy 
round  effective,  on  the  basis  I  have  men- 
tioned including  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  the  Commonwealth.  ZFTA.  and 
those  trading  areas  such  as  Japan  and  lAtln 
America  which  are  essential  to  U.S.  trade. 

Second,  urgent  action  to  conclude  interna- 
tional oommodlty  agreements  to  provide 
stability  In  the  prices  and  production  of 
those  commodities  which  enter  into  interna- 
tional trade,  including  products  of  temperate 
zones  such  as  cereals  and  dairy  produce, 
and  those  of  primary  producing  countries 
such  as  cocoa,  tin,  rubber,  sisal  ahd  tea. 
We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  past  10  years  In  the  de- 
velopment of  economic  aid  from  advanced 
countries  to  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
amounting  now  to  $3>^  billion,  has  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  collapse  in  the  export 
income  of  underdeveloped  countries  through 
the  fall  In  primary  commodity  prices. 

Three,  associated  with  this,  action  to  chan- 
nel food  surpluses  from  advanced  eotmtrles 
to  meet  the  needs  of  hungry  nations,  for 
example  on  the  lines  proposed  by  Lord  Boyd- 
Orr  In  1846  for  a  World  Food  Board,  an 
Imaglxiative  concept  15  years  ahead  of  Its 
time,  which  was  rejected  because  most  of 
us  hadn't  the  dollars  In  a  dollar-hungry 
world.  We  must  face  the  fact  In  our  mod- 
em democracies,  that  built-in  subsidies  and 
support  to  our  farmers  will  mean  a  perma- 
nent surplus  of  food,  and  this  will  be  enor- 
mously  augmented  If  the  Common  Market 
agricultural  policy  is  not  vetoed  by  OATT. 

Poitr,  planned  International  action  to  pro- 
vide not  merely  monetary  help  for  develop- 
ing countries,  but  governmental  and  Inter- 
governmental orders  for  steel,  machine  tools 
and  transportation  equipment — linking  their 
needs  with  our  Industries  at  present  wotking 
below  capacity. 

Five,  measures  to  expand  international 
Ilqtiidlty. 

Six,  urgent  action  on  the  lines  so  imagi- 
natively proposed  by  Mr.  George  BaU  to  pro- 
vide planned  quota  outlets  In  all  advanced 
coiintries  for  textiles  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Asia  and  Africa. 

Seven,  on  a  Commonwealth  basis  closer 
integration  of  Commonwealth  development 
plans  enabling  Britain  to  recapture  markets 
we  have  lost  through  neglected  c^iportu- 
nlties  in  the  past  decade. 

These  are  measures  required  on  a  marked 
scale.  For  our  part  we  are  prepared  in 
Europe  to  work  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  an  economic   division    between 


■EC.  and  EFTA.  Parhaps  OECD  win 
provide  the  right  foriun;  perhaps,  as  we  1mi« 
suggested,  regular  meetings  at  tXaopma 
heads  of  govfmment  to  seek  eloee  poUtlcM 
unity  and  a  solution  of  Europe^  rrnnnij 
problems.  We  are  prepared  at  the  rigkt 
time,  and  given  the  right  condlOoiM  |q 
enter  into  fresh  negotiations  with  the  8U, 
provided  this  does  not  mean  another  14 
months  with  Britain  sitting  In  the  ante- 
chamber while  the  Six  meet  and  wrangle 
about  our  fate,  provided  that  no  one  regards 
the  concessions  made  by  Mr.  Heath  as  an 
acceptable  starting  point.  We  have  stated 
the  five  broad  conditions  which  should  gor- 
ern  Britain's  entry  and  we  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  these  oondltlooa. 
But  no  one  sees  any  Immediate  prospect  of  t 
new  breakthrough,  and  that  is  why  I  atren 
the  urgency  of  the  other  measures  which  tn 
open  to  us. 

Now  I  turn  to  some  of  the  wider  Issues  of 
wOTid  affairs,  three  In  particular:  Berlin,  dis. 
armament,  and  the  defense  of  the  West. 

On  Berlin,  I  recognize  that  reports  of  a 
speech  I  made  In  Cardiff  6  weeks  ago  have 
caused  some  anxieties.  This  is  because  the 
fiUl  text  was  never  available.  I  do  not  blame 
the  press.  I  overloaded  them.  It  was  the 
night  I  made  my  first  major  speech  as  leader 
of  the  opposition.  I  had  a  full  handout 
on  our  policy  for  housing  and  rents,  and  the 
position  of  sl\un  landlords:  In  addition  I 
had  a  few  an ln\ad versions  on  Mr.  Macmillan 
and  his  colleagues  which  news  edlton 
thought  of  some  Interest.  80  there  was  lit- 
tle space  to  report  a  speech  I  made  earlier  in 
the  day  at  the  university  in  which  Berlin 
was  mentioned.  0\ir  view,  which  I  repeat- 
edly stated  in  Berlin  when  last  year  I  led 
42  Labor  MP.'s  on  a  mission  to  Berlin,  de- 
signed to  show  o\ir  solidarity  and  support  for 
Willy  Brandt  and  the  citizens  of  West 
Berlin,  Is  clear.  Any  settlement  of  the  Ber- 
lin issue  must  provide  two  nonnegotiable, 
inalienable  conditions — first,  the  right  of  the 
people  of  West  Berlin  to  live  In  a  system  of 
society  and  under  a  system  of  government 
of  their  own  free  choosing:  second,  guaran- 
tees of  access  to  West  Berlin  from  the  West 
going  beyond  mere  paper  promises  together 
with  all  other  measures  neceesary  to  Insure 
the  vtabUlty  of  West  Berlin.  Third,  we  re- 
gard it  as  essential  that  for  the  foreseeable 
future  Western  forces  remain  In  Berlin,  as  of 
right,  and  as  custodians  of  the  new  agree- 
ment. Fourth,  to  secure  such  an  agreement. 
we  should  be  prepared  to  show  some  degree 
of  fiexlbUlty  In  relation  to  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  authorities  In  East  Germany 
and  working  out  practical  measures  wltb 
them.  Fifth,  we  should  show  a  wlllingncsa 
to  recognize  on  a  factual  basis  Germany's 
eastern  frontiers.  Unfortunately  some  re- 
ports from  Cardiff  only  repeated  the  fourth 
and  fifth  points  of  this  package. 

On  disarmament  I  will  say  little  because 
of  the  delicate  stage  of  the  negotiations,  be- 
cause we  could  be  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
breakthrough.  My  party  accepts  and  Insists 
on  the  need  for  effective  International  verifi- 
cation and  supervision.  On  the  test  ban 
there  Is  not  only  the  problem  of  the  number 
of  inspections,  but  also  the  means  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  of  Inspection.  On  this 
Russia  still  has  to  come  through. 

On  the  wider  question  of  a  comprehensive 
dlsaramament  agreement,  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional, we  feel  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  might  be  asked  to  take  the  two  drafu 
and  examine  the  possibility  of  bridging  the 
formidable  gap  which  still  exists  between 
them. 

We  believe  that  a  further  step  forward 
could  be  made — here  I  know  that  what  I  am 
saying  will  find  little  acceptance  here  to- 
day— by  the  creation  in  areas  of  high  tension, 
of  nuclear-free  zones  and  areas  of  effectively 
controlled  conventional  disarmament.  Such 
areas  as  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  Middle 
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IMt.   Latin    America,   and   central   Europe, 
might  be  taken,  perhaps  In  that  order. 

This  would  mean  effective  Inspeetlon.  The 
soviet  aoceptance  of  the  lUpaeki  plan  In- 
yxdves  acceptance  of  Inspection.  But  inspec- 
tion must  be  effective.  And.  as  the  Swedish 
Oovemment  InsUted  in  their  December  1091 
^solution  at  U.N.,  we  must  have  realism  and 
no  dlstiurbanoe  of  the  preeent  balance  of 
forces  in  Europe. 

Now.  on  defense.  Our  position  is  dear. 
We  stand  firmly  by  NATO  and  the  Western 
Ailianoe.  We  are  not  a  neutralist  party  and 
neutralism  has  no  part  or  place  in  our  poli- 
cies. We  want  to  see  Britain  and  other 
Kuropean  countries  make  a  more  effective 
contribution  to  NATO. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  boring  in 
nature  than  a  politician  who  continually 
refers  to  his  past  speeches,  but  I  find  that 
If  I  repeat,  Ipslsslmis  verbis,  the  speeches  I 
nude  a  or  3  years  ago  on  this  issue,  there 
is  a  rush  to  say  "How  he's  changed  since  he 
became  leader  of  his  party."  In  every  speech 
I  made  as  foreign  affairs  spokesman  I  stressed 
the  central  role  of  NATO  in  our  defense 
policy  and  in  that  wide  section  of  our  for- 
eign policy  which  relates  to  defense:  and 
Mcondly,  the  paramount  need  to  Increase 
our  contribution  to  the  conventional 
strength  of  NATO  forces.  We  do  not  believe 
this  Is  possible  if  we  pour  out  our  substance 
on  the  vain  effort  to  maintain  the  so-called 
Independent,  so-called  British,  so-called  de- 
terrent. Because  it  Isn't  Independent,  It  isn't 
going  to  be  British  and  Its  deterrent  value 
in  our  view  adds  nothing  to  the  effectiveness 
of  Western  deterrent  power. 

But  it  does  mean  such  a  deplojrment  of 
our  financial  and  real  resources  as  to  limit 
our  ability  to  make  an  effective  contribution 
to  NATO's  ground  forces.  It  does  mean  a 
block  to  our  hope  of  preventing  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  wei^>ons  and  It  does 
mean  increasing  the  danger  that  a  conven- 
tional outbreak  in  Europe  can  quickly  esca- 
late into  nuclear  war. 

I  believe  that  our  view  on  this  represents 
the  consensus  of  military  opinion  in  Britain. 
Including  many  Conservative  MJ*.'s,  and  that 
in  tbU  respect  Mr.  MacmUUan  is  Inhibited 
from  pursuing  the  right  military  policy  by 
the  clamant  pressure  of  a  small  but  vocifer- 
ous band  of  atavistic  back-benchers  whose 
intervention  was  decisive  at  the  time  of 
Nassau. 

It  U  argued  that  to  be  realistic  and  recog- 
nize the  plain  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  the  custodian  of  the  strategic  deterrent  on 
behalf  of  the  Western  alliance,  that  this 
places  lu  In  a  position  of  humiliating  de- 
pendence on  another  nation.  X  do  not  agree. 
4t  Is  dependence  on  the  United  States  for 
the  so-called  BritUh  deterrent  which  creates 
the  wrong  relationship  and  which  means 
that  meetings  of  Western  leaders,  instead 
of  being  directed  to  the  urgent  problems  of 
itrenthenlng  the  alliance,  are  dominated  by 
unrewarding,  and  I  would  feel  htmiilUtlng 
wrangles  about  the  supply  of  particular 
weapons. 

Every  American  pressman  I  meet  *i»ir# 
whether  a  labor  government  would  repudi- 
ate the  Nassau  Agreement.  I  don't  like  the 
word  "repudiate"  which  Implies  breaking 
faith  with  a  partner,  and  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  enthuslaam  with  which  the  U.8. 
adnUnistratlon  approached  the  Nassau 
Agreement.  My  answer  Is  that  a  labor  gov- 
ernment's first  task  would  be  to  survey  the 
defense  position  we  inherit,  to  survey  the 
shambles,  some  say,  then  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussions with  our  American  partners  about 
Nassau  and  about  our  broader  approach  to 
NATO.  In  view  of  our  policy  on  deterrents, 
we  should  then  renegotiate,  I  have  heard  the 
word  "denegotlate,"  the  agreement. 

Before  I  leave  defense  I  should  like  to  say 
one  word  about  Britain's  overeea  bases  east 
•f  Suez.  'Hie  future  of  some  of  them  Is 
obscure:  one  thing  we  should  have  learned 


at  heavy  oost  Is  that  you  oannot  hold  a  mili- 
tary base  In  hostile  territory.  But  In  gen- 
eral, though  some  rundown  is  posslbla  and 
dealrable  to  release  troopa  for  Oennany  and 
for  the  strategic  reserve,  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
mistake  to  evacuate  key  bases  where  we  have 
the  chance  to  remain.  It  is  a  hundred  times 
easier  for  Britain  to  remain  there,  even  with 
a  token  force,  than  for  us,  still  less  the 
United  SUtes.  to  seek  to  enter  if  trouble 
breaks  out.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  our 
maintenance  of  these  bases  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  specific  and  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  alliance. 

I  have  talked  today  mainly  about  the  rela- 
tionship of  Britain  and  the  United  States 
within  the  alllanee.  Frequently  I  am  asked, 
"What  about  the  special  relationship?"  I 
am  never  quite  sure  what  this  means.  I  am 
more  interested  In  a  close  relationship  based 
on  a  common  purpose,  common  objectives, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  achieved  community  of 
policy,  a  relationship  based  not  on  conde- 
scension or  on  a  backward-looking  nostalgia 
for  the  past,  but  on  the  ability  of  both 
parties  to  put  forward  their  strength  and 
their  own  unique  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon purpose.  Charles  Lamb  said  in  one  of 
his  essays,  "There  is  nothing  so  Irrelevant  in 
natiire  as  a  poor  relation,"  and  If  ever  our 
relationship  with  you  were  based  on  that 
status  the  sooner  it  were  ended  the  better: 
that  is  why  the  first  priority  In  British  In- 
ternal policy  is  to  build  up  our  economic 
strength  so  that  as  partners — in  the  alli- 
ance, in  Europe,  and  the  Commonwealth — 
we  are  relevant  and  necessary.  It  Is  on  that, 
not  on  any  conception  of  past  greatness  that 
oiu-  standing  in  the  world  wUl  depend.  Our 
ability  to  restore  the  lost  dynamic  to 
Britain's  economic  society,  to  restore  a  sense 
of  economic  and  social  and  moral  purpose, 
will  have  far  more  bearing  on  our  value  as 
an  ally  and  a  partner  than  any  vain  nuclear 
poetiu-lngs.  It  may  not  be  long  before  the 
same  truth  dawns  on  President  de  Oaulle. 

Because  we  reject  the  notion  that  Britain 
is  fated  by  history  or  some  viciotu  twist  of 
fate  or  by  internal  debility  to  be  treated  as 
the  Sick  Man  of  Europe,  we  are  not.  We 
have  a  reservoir  of  unused  and  underused 
talent,  of  skill  and  craftsmanship,  of  in- 
ventiveness, and  ingenuity,  of  administra- 
tive ability  and  scientific  creatlveneas  which 
if  mobUlzed  will,  within  a  measurable  period 
of  time  enable  us  to  become — not  the  work- 
shop of  the  world;  that  is  no  longer  our 
role — but  the  pilot  plant,  the  toolroom  of  the 
world.  Our  scientists  are  among  the  finest 
In  the  world.  The  tragedy  is  we  don't  pro- 
duce enough  of  them,  and  those  we  do  pro- 
duce we  do  not  use  Intelligently.  Some  we 
fall  even  to  hold — and  the  reason  for  this  is 
not,  as  one  noble  lord  has  said,  the  deficien- 
cies in  your  educational  system — it  Is  defi- 
ciencies in  our  industrial  and  governmental 
system,  that  we  do  not  provide  the  status 
and  opportunities,  above  all  the  key  role  in 
our  society  that  the  needs  of  the  lOOO's 
demand. 

That  Is  why  the  central  thread  of  Labor 
policy,  the  key  to  our  plan  to  redynamlze 
Britain's  economy.  Is  our  plan  to  mobilize 
the  talents  of  our  scientists  and  technicians, 
redeployed  from  missile  and  warheads,  on 
research  and  development  contracts,  civil  re- 
research  and  development  to  produce  the 
new  instruments  and  tools  of  economic  ad- 
vance both  for  Britain  and  for  the  war  on 
poverty  In  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  elsewhere.  If  we  are  able  to 
do  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  can^ 
we  shall  be  able  in  a  very  few  years  to  trans- 
form our  society  and.  In  the  ailianoe,  in  our 
economic  relations  with  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, and  in  the  wider  context  of  the 
North-South  challenge,  to  put  forward  our 
full  and  so  far  unrealized  strength,  depend- 
ent on  no  one,  but  ready  to  play  our  full 
role  in  the  interdependent  community  of 
free  nations. 


URBAN  RENEWAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  AlguI  is  recognised  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wiU  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  this  full  time.  However,  I  shall 
be  back.  I  will  be  back  on  Wednesday 
next  with  a  special  order  and  there  will 
be  sufficient  time  for  my  colleagues  to 
participate  in  an  exchange,  I  hope,  on 
urban  renewal. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  plan  to  be  blunt  enough 
today  in  the  Rbcoro.  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  so  there  will 
be  plenty  of  reason  to  cross-examine 
me  or  to  share  with  me  this  concern 
next  Wednesday  at  the  time  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  urban  renewal? 

Urban  renewal  Is  the  replanning  and 
rebuilding  of  our  Nation's  ciUee  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer.  It  Is  the  condemnation 
of  one  man's  property  for  resale  to  an- 
other— in  violation  of  our  traditional 
concepts  of  property  rights.  It  is  the 
demolition  of  whole  areas  of  our  cities. 
It  Is  the  rebuilding  of  cities  in  conform- 
ity to  the  schemes  of  Federal  planners, 
through  Federal  finance  and  Federal 
control.  It  threatens  to  end  local  self- 
government. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  political  weapon. 
It  is  an  attempt  by  liberals  u«<"g  the 
taxpayers'  money,  to  reduce  their  op- 
position to  ineffectiveness  by  buying  off 
large  sections  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. If  an  individual  accepts  his  slice 
of  the  New  Frontier,  how  can  he  legiti- 
mately deny  others  their  portion? 
Urban  renewal  is  a  planned  alliance  be- 
tween local  political  leaden  and  the 
Kennedy  administration,  aimed  at  keep- 
ing both  in  power. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  pretext  for  intro- 
ducing public  housing  into'a  community. 
Frequently,  public  housing — unpopular 
on  its  own  merits — Is  tied  to  urban  re- 
newal as  a  condition  for  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  in  this  way  socialized 
housing  gets  a  foothold  in  the  local 
communis. 

Now  a  new  trend  in  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  is  developing.  If  the 
social  planners  in  Washington  get  their 
way,  the  Oovemment  will  be  able  to 
nationalize  your  home  or  choose  your 
neighbors  for  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  fact  that  tomor- 
row, I  believe,  is  the  issue  date  for  a 
special  supplement  of  Human  Events 
that  will  spell  out  in  some  detail  this 
proposition  on  urban  renewal  which  I 
will  develop  further  on  Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
have  the  time  to  look  at  this  Rccord  to- 
morrow and  to  participate  with  me  on 
Wednesday  in  this  matter  of  urban  re- 
newal. 

In  any  bill  of  particulars  these  matters 
deserve  special  attention: 

First.  Because  of  urban  renewal,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  reintopreted  the 
Constitution,  and  violated  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law. 
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Second.  Private  property  can  be  taken 
away  for  esthetic  and  spiritual  reasons 
for  private — ^not  public — use. 

Third.  The  Federal  contribution  re- 
sults In  Federal  control  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

Fourth.  Local  need  for  Federal  help 
has  been  fraudvtlently  determined  by 
both  local  and  Federal  Government. 

Fifth.  The  financially  less  able  cities 
and  States  are  supporting  the  wealthier 
cities  and  States  in  the  Federal  aid  dis- 
tribution. 

Sixth.  Federal  guidelines,  procedures, 
criteria,  and  formulas  are  inequitable, 
and  cannot  be  made  equitable. 

Seventh.  Misuse  of  Federal  aid  is  scan- 
dalous. 

Eighth.  Windfall  profit  at  taxpayer 
expexiae  is  commonplace. 

Ninth.  Public  housing  is  forced  on 
communities  that  want  urban  renewaL 

Tenth.  Crime  abovmds-ln  public  hous- 
ing and  is  getting  worse;  morals  and 
moral  values  are  Wing  destroyed. 

Eleventh.  Urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  are  being  used  to  affect  socio- 
logical changes  in  UJ3.  society  at  the 
planners'  whim. 

Twelfth.  When  people  know  the  facts 
and  there  is  a  referendum,  public  hous- 
ing is  rejected. 

The  constructive  answer  to  urban  re- 
newal and  housing  is  local;  it  is  a  local 
problem,  not  Federal.  The  solution 
must  be  local,  not  Federal.  Examples 
are  Indianapolis,  Dallas,  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
many  others. 


April  8 


U.^.  MIUTARY  AID  TO  INDIA— THE 
KEED  for  a  KASHMIR  SETTLE- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBOHATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  BROoMratD]  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAkER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  in 
a  hearing  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  outlined  the  foreign  aid 
programs  proposed  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

While  we  appreciated  the  detail  and 
depth  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
delved  in  these  discussions,  many  of  us 
were  disturbed  over  what  is  happening 
in  Asia  between  two  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

At  a  time  when  India  faces  the  imme- 
diate threat  of  further  invasions  of  its 
territory  by  the  Red  Chinese,  we  find 
that  India  is  diverting  a  large  portion  of 
its  military  forces,  not  to  protect  against 
invasion  from  China,  but  to  guard  the 
border  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

If  Red  Chin*  should  launch  another 
offensive  against  India,  most  military 
experts  agree  that  India  would  have  lit- 
tle chance  of  stopping  it. 


At  the  same  time,  Pakistan  would  find 
itaeU  under  poedble  attack  by  the  Oom- 
mtmlstB. 

Instead  of  facing  up  to  this  dangerous 
situation,  what  has  happened? 

A  majority  of  the  forces  of  both  India 
and  Pakistan,  some  say  as  high  as  80  per- 
cent, now  face  each  other  on  the  Kash- 
mir border. 

Defense  expenditures 
[MUUons  of  doUars] 

PAKISTAlf 

Figures  for  1963-63: 

Total    expeodltim    inludlng    revenue 

expenditure  and  capital  outlay 1,022 

Total  defense  expenditure  (the  Paki- 
stan expenditure  on  defense  Is  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditure)        216 

iin>iA 
Figures  for  1063-64: 

Total  expenditure   Including   revenue 

expenditure  and  capital  outlay 5,  636 

Total  defense  expenditure 3,043 

None — ^The  Indian  exi>endlt\ire  on  defense 
la  approximately  36  percent  of  tbelr  total  ex- 
penditure. If  revenue  expenditure  alone 
were  to  be  taken,  India's  defense  expenditure 
in  1963  will  amount  to  nearly  47  percent  of 
their  total  revenue  expenditure. 

The  crux  of  the  dispute  between  India 
and  Pakistan  is  Kashmir,  not  a  very  pros- 
perous territory  of  high  mountains  and 
beautiful  lakes.  At  present,  Kmthmjr  is 
under  the  control  of  India. 

Pakistan  argues  that  Kiushmir  should 
be  Pakistani  because  the  majority  of  Its 
people  are  Moslems.  India  argues  tliat  it 
should  continue  to  retain  control,  be- 
cause the  present  rulers  are  Hindu. 

Four  attempts  have  been  made  to  set- 
tle this  longstanding  dispute,  but  so  far 
without  success.  A  fifth  series  of  con- 
ferences on  this  question  Is  now  about  to 
begin,  and  hopes  for  a  successful  solution 
are  very  slim. 

Instead,  a  majority  of  the  armed  forces 
of  both  Pakistan  and  India  confront 
each  other  on  the  border,  forgetting  for 
the  time  being  their  need  to  unite  against 
a  common  enemy.  '^ 

The  current  U.S.  military  assistance 
program  to  India,  in  which  the  British 
are  participating,  is  to  cost  around  $120 
million.  And  this  is  pnly  the  beginning. 
A  Joint  United  Statee-British-Canadlan 
mission  recently  returned  from  India 
after  studying  India's  needs  for  offensive 
and  defensive  air  power.  Another  mis- 
sion has  visited  India  to  study  ways  of 
developing  her  defense  production  ca- 
pacity. The  Indian  Army  is  to  be  ex- 
panded from  the  existing  11  divisions  to 
17  divisions  in  the  near  future.  The 
United  States  will,  no  doubt,  be  asked  to 
pick  up  the  tab  when  the  time  comes  to 
Implement  these  proposals — a  tab  that 
may  eventually  run  into  billions  of 
dollars. 

What  is  the  declared  purpose  of  this 
heavy  and  obviously  long-term  military 
aid  to  India?  To  enable  her  to  resist 
Communist  aggression.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  method  we  have  chosen  to 
buttress  Indian  defenses  against  the 
Chinese  Communists  will,  if  persisted  in, 
not  only  defeat  our  purposes  in  that  re- 
gion but  may  also  lose  for  us  the 
friendship  of  PaJcistan.  our  stanchest  ally 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 


The  scale  of  the  current  UJ3.  militar* 
assistance  to  India,  and  the  prospectTS 
it  continuing  for  the  next  10  years— .f» 
that  is  Mr.  Nehru's  estimate  of  the  time 
it  will  take  to  settle  the  Sino -Indian  ^! 
fllct — ^has  caused  alarm  among  the  peol 
pie  of  Pakistan.  It  is  creating  bitter  re- 
sentment among  the  Pakistani  peoofe 
against  U.S.  policies  in  that  regkj 
Even  so,  there  Is  no  certainty,  that  If 
the  hot  war  were  to  start  again  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  Indians  would  be  able  to 
resist  the  Chinese  attack  any  more  sue. 
cesafully  than  they  did  last  3rear. 

Commenting  on  this  subject,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  had  this  to  say  in  an 
editorial  on  February  27.    I  quote: 

Once  again  we  find  oivselves  Ignoring  tht 
InteresU  of  a  country  (PakUUn)  with  which 
we  have  firm  mUltsjy  alliances  In  favor  of 
those  of  India,  which  has  studiously  avoided 
coQunlttlng  ItMU  to  the  West.  If  a  countn 
Is  our  friend.  Washington  seems  to  reason 
there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  being  nice  to  it 
The  folks  we  must  hxunor  are  the  unoQa> 
mltted  ones.  Sooner  or  later  our  friend 
may  decide  that  they  are  bemg  made  suckm. 

The  Tribune's  warning  is  not  to  be 
taken  lightly.  Editorials  in  Pakistani 
newspapers  have,  in  recent  months,  been 
outspokenly  bitter  in  their  criticism  of 
U.S.  military  aid  to  India,  a  neutral 
coimtry,  which  has  made  no  secret  of  Its 
hosUlity  to  Pakistan,  a  U.S.  ally.  Paki- 
stanis feel  they  are  being  let  down  by 
their  allies. 

Now,  why  should  the  Pakistanis,  who 
have  been,  and  still  are,  our  stanch 
allies,  begin  to  think  in  those  terms? 

The  Pakistanis  argue — and  no  one  has 
disputed  their  argument — that  the  key 
to  the  security  of  south  Asia  lies  in  a 
Just  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
Kashmir  dispute  between  Pakistan  and 
India. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  settlement,  we 
have  seen  the  pathetic  spectacle  of  India 
trjring  with  a  handful  of  troops  to  defend 
its  borders  against  Chinese  Communist 
attacks  while  maintaining  an  estimated 
80  percent  of  its  best-equipped  forces 
massed  against  Pakistan. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  borne  out  by 
Mr.  Savllle  R.  Davis,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
India  to  study  the  situation  there  during 
the  Chinese  attack.  Writing  In  the 
Monitor's  issue  of  March  1, 1963,  he  cate- 
gorically states  that  the  Nehni  policy  was 
to  endorse,  and  here  I  quote  Mr.  Davis' 
own  words: 

The  stationing  of  most  of  India's  Army 
with  Its  best  weapons  on  the  frontier  of 
Pakistan — while  leaving  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist frontier  virtually  undefended  except 
by  the  interposition  of  patrols  and  armed 
posts  and  some  half-hearted  deploying  of  pa- 
thetically underequlpped  forces. 

Listing  the  reasons  for  the  Indian  de- 
feat by  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Davis  says,  and 
I  quote  again: 

That  lifr.  Nehru  did  not  want  to  make  con- 
cessions to  Pakistan  In  Kashmir  to  free  the 
Indian  troops  so  they  could  face  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Davis*  conclusion  was  that  the  In- 
dian nation  imder  Mr.  Nehru's  leader- 
ship "was.  and  is,  unsure  where  it  is 
going."  Lei  us  see  the  course  Mr.  Nehru 
has  charted  for  his  government. 
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He  Is  anxious  to  take  from  the  United 
StMt^  all  the  military  ■ssi stance  this 
country  can  give  him.  Yet  he  inaista  on 
i^oiaining  allegedly  unallned.  I  say  "al- 
legedly" because  he  has  sided  with  the 
soviet  Union  against  tn  whenever  it  suits 
him.  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so, 
despite  our  aid.  He  insists  that  China's 
attack  on  India  was  not  Communist  ag- 
gression: instead,  be  calls  it  merely  im- 
perialist aggression.  Rather  than  set- 
tle the  Kaff*'T"*r  dispute  with  Pakistan, 
which  would  immediately  release  t^'o- 
thiids  of  his  anny,  now  immobilized  on 
Pakistan's  borders,  he  wants  to  maintain 
the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  Pakistan 
and  create  a  second  army  to  face  the 
Chinese.  Hence  his  Qovemment's  de- 
cision to  double  the  size  of  the  Indian 
Anny,  which  he  hopes  to  arm  with  mili- 
tary assistance  from  the  United  States. 

Unsure  as  the  Indians  are  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  are  going  so  far 
as  resisting  Communist  aggression  is 
concerned,  the  United  States  is,  never- 
theless, prepared  to  give  them  heavy 
long-term  military  assistance  despite 
the  danger  it  might  constitute  to  Paki- 
stan and  despite  opposition  from  our 
PaUstanl  allies. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
Pakistanis  should  exhibit  alarm  at  such 
UB.  policies. 

Already  the  Indian  Army,  they  say, 
is  four  times  as  strong  as  their  own  and 
more  than  three-fourths  of  it  has  al- 
ways remained  massed  on  Pakistan's 
borders.  The  recent  Indian  military 
takeover  of  Ooa  was  a  fresh  reminder 
to  the  Pakistanis  that  no  faith  can  be 
placed  in  Mr.  Nehru's  professions  of 
peaceful  intentions,  or  in  his  promises 
not  to  use  American  arms  for  purposes 
of  aggression.  They  recall  that,  while 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  Indian 
military  debcK:le  In  the  recent  fighting 
against  the  Chinese,  Mr.  Nehru  publicly 
admitted  that  the  Indian  Army  had  been 
organised  to  fight  Pakistan  only.  This 
is  precisely  what  the  Pakistanis  had 
mamtalned  ever  since  Mr.  Nehru  sent 
In  his  troops  to  occupy  Kashmir.  In- 
dian leaders  hav^  repeatedly  alleged  that 
by  her  presence  in  Kashmir,  Pakistan 
is  guilty  of  continuing  aggression  against 
India  and  have  suggested  that  Mr.  Nehru 
take  stepfl  to  put  an  end  to  this  aggres- 
sion, if  necessary,  by  force  of  arms. 
They  have  publicly  termed  Pakistan  as 
India's  enemy  No.  1. 

All  these  factors  have  served  to  make 
the  Pakistanis  extremely  suspicious  of 
Indian  military  intentions.  An  India 
greatly  strengthened  with  American 
anus,  they  argue,  may  or  may  not  fight 
the  Chinese  Communists.  It  will  cer- 
tainly use  iU  vastly  increased  military 
strength  to  inUmidate  or  attack  Pak- 
istan. This  danger  is  very  real  and  can- 
not be  ignored. 

The  aim  of  UJS.  policy  is  to  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  India-Pakistan  sub- 
continent as  a  whole.  What  is  needed 
to  implement  this  sound  policy  is  that 
the  Indian  and  Pakistani  forces  in  Kash- 
mir and  along  the  Indo-Pakla«aD  bor- 
ders be  disengaged.  This  would  imme- 
diately release  six  to  seven  divisions  of 
the  best  equin^ed  Indian  forces  for  de- 
ployment against  the  Chinese,  without 


the  Uhlted  States  having  to  spend  a 
single  additional  dollar  of  aid.  Such  a 
disengagonent  can  be  brought  about 
only,  however,  if  there  is  a  Just  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Kashmir 
issue.  Without  it,  Indian  and  Paskis- 
tani  relations  cannot  improve  and  the 
armies  of  the  two  countries  will  continue 
to  remain  poised  against  each  other, 
immobilized  through  mutual  fear. 

I  cannot  see  how,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  supply  of  massive  U.S. 
military  equipment  to  India  can  serve 
to  strengthen  India's  defenses  against 
the  Chinese  Communists.  On  the  con- 
trary, continued  U.S.  military  aid  to 
India  could  only  serve  to  make  Mr. 
Nehru  more  determined  in  his  resolve 
not  to  make  concessions  in  the  Kashmir 
dispute,  which  in  turn  will  make  the 
dispute  itself  more  difficult  to  settle. 
Yet  the  key  to  the  security  of  the  entire 
south  Asian  region  clearly  lies  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Kashmir  issue  and  the 
establishment  of  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  which  only  a 
Kashmir  solution  can  bring  about. 

To  give  military  assistance  to  India 
without  making  it  contingent  upon  a 
Kashmir  settlement  can  only  cause  harm 
to  the  real  interests  of  India,  Pakistan, 
and  the  United  States.  If  there  Is  no 
Kashmir  settlement,  the  security  of  India 
would  not  be  increased  despite  the  arms. 
In  fact,  both  India  and  Pakistan  could 
be  further  weakened  by  this  heightening 
of  tension  between  two  neighbors  with  a 
common  enemy.  The  Uj8.  taxpayer 
would  have  provided  very  large  sums  of 
money  to  no  purpose.  The  only  result  of 
this  policy  would  be  to  destroy  the  exist- 
ing good  relations  between  the  United 
States,  Pakistan,  and  India. 

Some  claim  that  a  settlement  between 
India  and  Pakistan  is  impossible.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

India  and  Pakistan  came  to  a  mutual 
understanding  on  a  problem  at  least  as 
complex  and  important  when  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  Indtis  River  Basin 
compact. 

In  1949,  the  United  Nations  passed  a 
resolution  urging  a  plebiscite  in  ifAJthmir 
to  determine  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  people  in  that  area.  India  to  date  has 
refused  to  honor  this  resolution. 

Supplying  the  arms  and  equipment  for 
two  nations  to  destroy  each  other  while 
the  wolf  is  waiting  at  the  door  to  pick  up 
what  is  left  seems,  to  me,  to  be  folly. 

Unless  there  is  some  assurance  that  the 
arms  we  are  supplying  will  not  be  vtsed 
by  two  friends  to  fight  each  other.  I 
think  we  should  seriously  reconsider 
military  assistance  to  both  Pakistan  and 
India. 

The  need  is  apparent  for  India  and 
Pakistan  to  face  a  common  foe  together, 
united  in  strength  rather  than  weakened 
by  division  and  conflict. 

NATO  and  the  coordinating  of  defense 
forces  in  free  Europe  certainly  should 
demonstrate  to  India  and  Pakistan  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  common  front 
against  a  common  aggressor,  whether 
that  foe  be  communism,  imperialism,  or 
a  combination  of  both. 
I  Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Feb.  27.  1963] 
Wht  Bb  Rick  to  Om  Pusmw? 

The  announcement  of  our  latest  and  larg- 
est development  loan   to  India — $240  mU- 


lion  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs — isn't 
going  to  contribute  to  our  stature  as  an 
unbiased  helper  in  the  negotlaUons  l>etween 
India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir. 

Our  friendship  and  military  alliance  with 
Pakistan  already  have  been  jeopardized  by 
the  military  aid  we've  given  India  since 
the  Chinese  Invasion.  Pakistan's  suspi- 
cions have  been  aggravated  by  rejwrts 
that  when  the  Kashmir  talks  resume  on 
March  9,  the  United  States  will  propose  a 
partition  favorable  to  India. 

The  American  plan,  according  to  informa- 
tion from  New  Delhi,  is  supported  by 
the  British.  Although  It  would  give  Pakistan 
at  least  half  of  all  Kashmir,  It  would  give 
India  the  capital,  Srlnagar,  and  most  of 
the  valley  surrounding  It — which  is  pretty 
much  the  only  part  of  Kashmir  worth  hav- 
ing. Most  of  the  state  consists  of  snowy 
Hlmalasran  peaks. 

It  would  Ignore  the  legitimate  Pakistani 
contention  that  most  of  those  who  live  In 
and  around  Srlnagar  are  Moslems  and 
would  vote  to  Join  Pakistan. 

Although  Pakistan  should  be  entitled  to 
most  of  Kashmir  on  ethnic  groxmds  and  on 
the  basis  of  self-determination,  our  Govern- 
ment seems  to  favor  the  claim  of  India, 
which  is  based  on  a  legalistic  act  of  acces- 
sion by  the  late  Maharajah  of  Jammu  and 
Kashmir  and  on  India's  present  possession 
of  the  Vale. 

Once  again  we  find  ourselves  ignoring  the 
Interests  of  a  country  with  which  we  have 
firm  military  alliances  In  favor  of  those  of 
India,  which  has  studioxisly  avoided  com- 
mitting Itself  to  the  West.  If  a  country  U 
our  friend,  Washington  seems  to  reason, 
there's  nothing  to  gain  by  being  nice  to  it. 
The  folks  we  must  humor  are  the  uncom- 
mitted ones.  Sooner  or  later,  our  friends 
may  decide  that  they're  being  made  suckers. 

[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Apr.  8, 
1063] 

iKDiA  Now:    It  Thbie's  a  New  Attack  bt 
Chikese  Reds — 

(Note.— Mostly.  It's  business  as  usual  In  In- 
dia, little  sign  of  urgent  alert  against  another 
Invasion  by  Red  China.  Sol  W.  Sanders,  of 
the  international  staff  of  \J3.  News  &  World 
Report,  studied  Indian  defenses  and  plans  for 
this  report  from  New  Delhi.) 

New  Delhi. — It  Is  Jtist  about  half  a  year 
since  Chinese  Conmiunists  poured  over  the 
border  and  clobbered  the  Indian  Army.  It 
was  a  Jolt  that  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  says  could  be  repeated  any  time. 

Yet,  the  country  is  not  on  ansrthlng  like  a 
war  footing,  although  a  new  defense  budget 
is  before  Parliament. 

The  Army  probably  could  do  better  than 
last  time  If  the  Reds  attacked  again.  But  it 
covUdnt  halt  an  offensive. 

And  Mr.  Nehru,  despite  the  shock  the  Com- 
munists gave  him,  still  is  committed  to  a 
policy  of  nonallgnment. 

The  new  budget  includes  the  equivalent 
of  $1.8  billion  for  defense,  almost  three  times 
that  of  last  year.  But  Just  before  the  budget 
was  submitted,  T.  T.  Kriahnamacharl.  the 
Minister  of  Economic  and  Defense  Coordina- 
tion In  the  Nehru  Cabmet.  said  that  the  eco- 
nomic measures  to  meet  the  emergency  of  re- 
newed war  with  Communist  China  were  both 
uzu-eallsUc  and  insufficient. 

Additional  troops  are  being  raised.  Plans 
are  under  way  to  recruit  and  train  six  new 
divisions  for  mountain  warfare.  With  the 
aid  of  a  dozen  American  transport  planes  and 
crews,  the  Indian  Army  has  pushed  supplies 
into  several  forward  areas  in  the  Himalayan 
regions  bordering  Chinese  Ccnununlst  Tibet. 
But  no  one  beUeves  this  boUdup  has  yet 
reached  anything  like  the  proportions  needed 
to  hold  the  Chinese  In  check. 

Other  elemente  are  at  work  to  endanger 
effective  military  cooperation  among  India, 
Britain,  and  the  United  States.  Indian  re- 
questa  for  Western  aid  are  regarded  as  being 
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quite  Impractical,  in  many  cases.  But  re- 
tvmal  to  meet  these  requests  la  being  used  by 
leftwtag  and  anti-Western  forces — centering 
around  former  Defense  Minister  V.  K.  Krish- 
na Menon — to  prove  that  Western  help  can- 
not be  relied  on. 

This,  in  turn,  is  leading  the  Indians  to 
count  heavily  on  Russian  help  to  brake  the 
Chinese  Conununlsts.  The  result  Is  almost 
certain  to  make  effective  cooperation  between 
India  and  the  United  States  that  much  more"' 
difficult. 

POUncS    TO     BUUCKT 

Looking  back  on  the  defeats  of  last 
autumn,  observers  here  tend  more  and  more 
to  put  the  blame  on  the  Intrusion  of  poli- 
ticians Into  strictly  military  questions — 
although  shortage  of  materiel.  Chinese 
superiority  In  men  and  weapons,  surprise 
and  terrain  all  played  a  role. 

Military  men  say  the  essential  mistake 
was  the  insistence  by  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
and  Defense  Minister  Krishna  Menon  on  the 
so-called  forward  positioning  of  Indian 
troops.  This  meant  that  Indian  outposts 
were  flung  out  on  motintaln  plnnacles^where 
they  could  not  be  defended.  The  poUcy  was 
a  calculated  risk  based  on  a  belief  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  would  never  attack  in 
force.    But  they  did. 

As  a  result  of  the  defeats,  both  Oen.  P.  N. 
Tbapar,  chief  of  the  army  staff,  and  Gen.  B. 
M.  Kaul,  who  commanded  the  corps  that 
suffered  the  greatest  defeats  have  been  re- 
moved. The  new  conunander  is  Gen.  J.  N. 
Chaudrl,  who  has  been  characterized  by  one 
of  the  foreign  military  attaches  here  as  "a^ 
perfect  British   officer  and  gentleman." 

A  high  Indian  officer  says  now  that  if  the 
Chinese  should  attack  again,  India  would 
retreat  to  positions  that  could  be  defended 
and  held. 

TAXING   THZnt   TIME 

What  worries  many  foreign  observers  here 
is  the  slowness  with  which  Indians  are  re- 
pairing deficiencies  exposed  by  last  year's 
attack.  An  American  military  mission  has 
been  set  up  under  Brig.  Gen.  J.  E.  Kelly,  an 
Infantry  officer  with  experience  in  Asia. 
But  so  far  the  Indians  have  not  taken  many 
of  General  Kelly's  hints  of  offers  to  extend 
training  facilltlee.  The  same  thing  Is  true 
with  the  British. 

A  planning  target  established  during  the 
heat  of  the  Chinese  attack  called  for  $120 

million  worth  of  American  and  British  aid 

$60  million  from  each  side.  But  by  March 
only  about  $30  million  worth  of  the  U.S.  al(^ 
had  arrived  or  was  in  the  pipeline. 

An  Indian  source  says  the  aid  Is  moving 
slowly  because  the  Indians  are  screening 
their  requests,  carefully  "since,  theoretically, 
at  least,  we  don't  know  whether  there  will  be 
anything  fca'thcoming  after  this  $120  million 
Is  used  up."  But  American  sources  put  the 
blame  on  unrealistic  requests  they  get  from 
the  Indiana — ^that,  plus  the  slowness  with 
which  requests  are  processed  in  the  Indian 
Defense  Ministry. 

LOGISTICS    OP   LAOAKR 

Everybody  admits  that  the  job  of  buildings 
up  Indian  defense  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
mxinists  is  a  terrific  one.  Take  the  example 
of  the  defense  line  in  Ladakh,  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  1,800-mile  Indian  fron- 
tier with  Red  China. 

For  4  months,  the  Indians  have  been  build- 
ing stockpiles  in  the  area  against  a  possible 
Chinese  attack  this  spring.  This  has  been 
done  with  the  help  of  U.S.  air  transports, 
since  India  does  not  have  the  aircraft  re- 
quired. 

It  has  been  a  tremendous  job.  Yet. 
American  military  observers  here  believe  that 
the  huge  tonnage  necessary  to  maintain 
Indian  forces  In  Ladakh  cannot  be  perma- 
nently airlifted — even  if  India  had  the  planes 
to  do  It. 

The  observers  say  that  India  needs  two 
all-weather  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of 


Kashmir  to  Leh,  the  jump-off  place  in 
Ladakh  for  Indian  defenses.  UJB.  sources 
estimate  It  would  take  at  least  2,000  trucks, 
much  heavy  roadbuUdlng  machinery,  snow- 
handling  equipment,  and  other  equipment 
plus  spare  parts  to  turn  the  one  truck  route 
that  Is  passable  only  part  of  the  year  Into  an 
adequate  supply  line.  It  could  mount  up 
to  a  $30  million  project. 

Such  logistical  problems  abound  along  the 
whole  northern  frontier. 

THE    STtrCK    TJMBBEI.I.A 

Also,  there  still  Is  thorough  confusion 
about  Indian  stiategy  and  tactics.  For  ex- 
ample, consider  the  Issue  of  an  "air  um- 
brella," as  it  has  been  called  by  Indian  news- 
papers. 

The  Chinese  Reds  have  at  least  12,  pos- 
sibly 15.  airfields  capmble  of  launching  jets 
within  easy  range  of  India's  3  principal 
citlea — Delhi.  Calcutta,  and  Bombay.  If 
hostilities  broke  out  again  now,  the  Com- 
munists would  have  virtual  Immunity  from 
Indian  air  attack.  It  Is  believed  they  have 
Jet  Interceptors  that  could  keep  India  from 
bombing  Tibet's  difficult  supply  lines. 

The  Chinese  also  could  make  terror  raids 
on  Indian  cities.  It  was  fear  of  this  that 
kept  the  Tnriii^nii  from  using  their  tactical 
air  support  in  the  fighting  in  the  north- 
east frontier  agency  last  year. 

ant  covn — Bxrr  Howt 

During  the  crisis  last  autumn,  Mr.  Nehru 
asked  the  United  States  for  air  cover  for  In- 
dian cities.  A  Joint  United  States-Britlah- 
Australlan-Canadian  mission  is  preparing  a 
report  at  India's  request  on  the  air-defense 
question. 

But  it  Is  clear  that  any  extensive  btiild- 
up  of  the  Indian  Air  Force — even  if  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  West  were 
willing  to  foot  the  bill — would  take  any- 
where from  3  to  S  years. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  any  attempt  to  have 
Western  air  power  here  "on  a  standby  basis" 
as  some  Indian  newspapers  have  suggested 
would  mean  the  presence  of  Western  ground 
forces.  Yet,  Mr.  Nehru  insists  that  he  will 
not  tolerate  Western  bases  in  India — and 
that  Includes  Western  personnel  permanent- 
ly assigned  here. 

An  American  mission  has  toiued  India  to 
see  whether  the  country's  two  doeen  ord- 
nance plants  can  be  overhauled.  Some  of 
these  date  bcu:k  to  before  World  War  I. 

The  plants  performed  excellently  under 
the  British,  and  even  supplied  a  good  part 
of  the  muiiitlons  used  during  the  Battle  of 
Britain  in  World  War  n.  But  during  the 
past  IS  years  the  plants  have  been  permitted 
to  deteriorate. 

One  Indian  official  eetimatea  that  $ias 
mlllien  worth  of  capital  equipment  Is  needed 
just  to  begin  their  rehabilitation.  And  he 
says  "eight  times  that  figure"  la  needed  in 
fioreign-exchange  support  for  the  defense 
budget — largely  to  finance  the  importation 
of  raw  materials.  These  flg\ires  do  not  in- 
clude future  capital  equipment  for  the  ord- 
nance plants,  many  of  which  appear  to 
American  observers  to  be  suitable  only  for 
scrapping. 

A    BT7EOEK BtTT    WHOSE? 

What  part  of  this  burden  can  the  Indians 
bear  themselves?  Very  little,  the  Indians  be- 
lieve. The  argument  Is  that,  should  a  large 
part  of  their  resources  be  diverted  from  their 
6-year  development  plans,  the  country  would 
t>e  further  weakened  and  exposed  to  Red 
subversion. 

The  Indians  maintain — and  most  foreign 
observers  here  agree — that  very  little  of  this 
planned  economic  development  could  be 
turned  to  defense  piuTJOses.  Much  of  the 
money  is  committed  to  specific  projects. 
Their  abandonment  would  weaken  the  over- 
all defense  effort,  since  they  are  devoted  to 
building  up  India's  basic  structure — steel, 
railroads  and  power. 


So  far,  about  the  only  Important  measure 
the  Government  has  taken  to  meet  the  crlsU 
that  grew  out  of  the  Communist  attaek  la 
to  try  to  gather  up  India's  huge  hoard  of 
privately  held  gold.  Some  economists  eetl. 
mate  It  to  be  as  much  as  $10  billion. 

The  Government  has  asked  private  hold- 
ers of  gold  to  declare  their  holdings  and  has 
offered  a  6 '4 -percent  gold-bond  loan.  It  has 
forbidden  jewelers  to  make  gold  Into  jewelry 
of  more  than   14-carat  purity. 

Critics  of  the  Government  policy — includ- 
ing most  businessmen — say  these  steps  not 
only  are  unreasonable,  but  are  damaging  to 
the  economy. 

In  a  country  where  some  of  the  highest 
Interest  rates  in  the  world  prevail,  the  OV^. 
percent  bond  Issue  Is  regarded  as  a  Joke. 
Also,  by  searching  for  bullion,  the  Govern- 
ment has  driven  it  into  biding  and  closed  off 
one  of  the  most  Important  sources  of  credit 
financing  In  India. 

Businessmen  and  bankers  predict  a  wide- 
scale  fioutlng  of  the  gold  law.  They  say  tt 
will  bring  an  Increase  in  black-marketing 
and  will  create  general  antagonism  toward 
the  Government  at  a  time  when  national 
unity  Is  essential. 

tritLXABHXD  LESSONS 

About  half  a  year  after  a  shocking  military 
defeat,  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the  In- 
dians learned  many  leasona  from  their  ex- 
perience on  the  Chinese  border. 

Mr.  Nehru  said  after  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist attack  that  India  had  been  living  In  a 
world  of  unreality  of  Its  own  creation.  It 
seems  Incredible  that  India  should  ever  move 
back  Into  that  world.  Yet,  most  observers 
here  believe  that,  to  a  large  extent,  that  Is 
exactly  what  has  happened. 


PUT  TEETH  IN  EXPORT  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  Include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
merry-go-round  policies  of  the  State  and 
Commerce  Departments,  and  point  out 
some  very  interesting  revelations  that 
require  this  Congress  to  put  some  teeth 
in  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1963,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  persisted  in 
issuing  exp)ort  licenses  authorizing  the 
shipment  of  such  strategic  materials  as 
steel  mill  machine  parts,  synthetic  rub- 
ber, woodpulp,  recording  and  control- 
ling instruments  cmd  electrical  devices, 
to  Russia,  Yugoslavia.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  Communist  nations. 

This  trade  is  voluminous,  running  into 
many  millions  of  dollars.  One  such  au- 
thorization was  for  $4  million  worth  of 
rolling  mill  machine  parts  to  Yugoslavia. 
This  type  of  mill  Is  used  to  reduce  steel 
ingots  Into  intermediary  sizes  and 
shapes  before  further  processing  into 
such  things  as  steel  plates,  rails,  wheels, 
sheets  and  skelp — which  is  lised  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  pipe,  the  very  type  of 
pipe  which  the  United  States  and  NATO 
have  asked  Germany  not  to  ship  to 
Russia. 

The  products  of  this  mill  are  also  to 
be  used  in  the  machine  building  and 
ship  construction  industries,  and  Yugo- 
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slavia  has  been  engaging  in  shipping 
and  trade  with  Cuba. 

The  synthetic  rubber  we  ship  to 
Czechoslovakia  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
tires,  and  the  woodpulp  to  Russia  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  rayon  tire  cord.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  this  same  ma- 
terial finds  Its  way  into  the  tires  used  on 
the  military  equipment  these  countries 
have  delivered  to  Cuba. 

The  recording  and  controlling  instru- 
ments and  other  electrical  equipment  are 
of  the  same  type  that  is  found  on  the 
Russian  fishing  trawlers  that  spied  on 
our  nuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific  and 
that  have  recently  been  seen  prowling 
all  corners  of  the  globe  collecting  data 
and  intelligence. 

Apparently,  the  only  way  to  bring  a 
halt  to  this  practice  Is  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce  and 
State  by  putting  teeth  In  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

Incredibly,  many  of  these  same  pur- 
chases are  financed  through  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  an  organization 
which  acts  as  agent  for  the  US.  Treas- 
ury. The  Export-Import  Bank  nego- 
tiates the  loan  with  the  Communist  na- 
tion, then  borrows  the  money  from  the 
VS.  Treasury  and  lends  it  to  the  Com- 
munist nation  to  make  the  purchase. 
This,  In  effect.  Is  using  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  enhance  the  Communist 
economy. 

Last  year.  Congress  authorized  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  borrow  up  to  $750 
million  for  development  loans. 

What  good  are  economic  sanctions  by 
this  country  against  Cuba  if  she  can  ob- 
tain these  materials  indirectly  from  the 
United  States  through  her  Communist 
allies? 

How  can  we  expect  to  win  the  cold  war 
by  making  it  possible  for  these  Commu- 
nist countries  to  obtain  these  strategic 
materials  through  the  use  of  U.S.  tax 
dollars?  Where  Is  this  merry-go-round 
going  to  lead  us? 


APPALACHIAN   HIGHLANDS  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcokd  and  Include  extraneotts  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  provides  for  immediate 
action  and  for  longer  time  comprehen- 
sive plaimlng  for  developing  the 
resources  of  the  Appalachian  Highlands 
area. 

The  time  is  long  past  due  to  take  more 
positive  action  to  prevent  disastrous 
floods  such  as  were  experienced  in  1957 
when  there  were  $40  million  worth  of 
damages  in  eastern  Kentucky  alone. 
Again  in  1963  a  similar  disastrous  loss 
occurred  with  like  amounts  in  eastern 
Kentucky  and  in  Vlrglnl*.  West  Virginia. 
Tennessee,  and  other  States. 

These  disastrous  losses  can  be  pre- 
vented, and  at  the  same  time  productive 
and  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  the 
abundant  rainfall  with  which  this  whole 


re^on  is  blessed.  Plans  are  underway 
to  build  more  reservoirs  under  author- 
ities already  in  existence,  but  I  am  pro- 
posing a  greatly  expanded  program  iar 
water  resource  developments  in  the 
Appalachian  Highlands  area. 

In  this  bill.  I  am  proposing  both  a  long- 
range  approach  and  an  Immediate  ac- 
celeration of  action  imder  existing 
authorities. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  have  made  a 
four-pronged  approach  under  four  titles. 

Title  I  provides  for  an  Appalachian 
Highlands  Commission  composed  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  each  of  the 
11  States  in  the  region.  This  proposal 
is  patterned  after  the  legislation  that 
established  the  U.S.  study  commissions 
for  the  Texas  river  basins  and  the  river 
basins  of  Southeastern  States.  This 
Conunlsslon  could  be  foi^ned  immedi- 
ately, and  could  begin  at  once  to  prepare 
comprehensive  plans  for  development  of 
the  entire  Appalachian  Highlands  re- 
gion. Such  a  Commission  would  not 
preclude  the  formation  of  an  Appala- 
chian States  Interstate  Compact  at  such 
time  as  It  is  needed.  In  fact,  I  would 
favor  the  formation  of  such  an  Interstate 
compact.  But  to  form  such  a  compact 
might  require  several  years.  The  Com- 
mission I  am  proposing  could  get  under- 
way Immediately  with  studies,  surveys, 
and  long-range  plans  to  deal  with  the 
many  complex  problems  of  accelerated 
development  of  recreation,  timber  sup- 
ply, water  commerce  industry,  and  full 
employment. 

As  a  part  of  this  bill  I  have  Incorpo- 
rated the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  I  pre- 
viously introduced  as  HH.  2610,  88th 
Congrress.  1st  session.  This  provides  for 
a  new  approach  to  meeting  the  peculiar 
needs  of  this  area  for  conserving  and 
developing  soil,  water,  woodland,  wild- 
life, and  recreation  on  farms  and  wood- 
lands of  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  I 
have  proposed  a  $100  million  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  this  work. 

I  have  made  provision  to  get  under- 
way with  Immediate  action  by  author- 
izing an  appropriation  of  $500  million 
to  accelerate  Federal  public  works  pro- 
grams under  existing  authorities,  but 
with  cost-sharing  provisions  more  in 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  this  area  than 
are  provided  for  in  existing  programs.  I 
am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Small  Watershed  Act,  which  I  had  pre- 
viously Introduced  as  H.R.  4189,  to  adapt 
the  authorities  of  that  program  to  the 
special  conditions  in  depressed  rural 
areas. 

A  more  detailed  summary  of  the  bill 
follows: 
SuMMAKT  or  Bill  To  Provide  ro«  a  Resource 

AND  Ecoifomc  Devxlopmemt  PxocaAM  for 

THX   APPALACHIAIT   UlCHUlNDS   AKXA 

The  President  would  be  authorized  under 
the  bill  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  the 
Appalachian  Highlands  area  within  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
South  CairoUna,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia,  and  to  designate  the  counties 
In  which  the  provisions  of  titles  I,  II,  and  III 
would  be  applicable. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  the  formulation 
and  submission  to  Congress  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  oX  resource  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  Appalachian  Highlands  area  by 


a  Commission  composed  of  representatives 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  of 
the  concerned  States.  Pending  the  authori- 
zation of  the  plan  by  Congress,  the  bill  would 
authorize  a  program  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  soil  and  water  resources 
through  Federal  assistance  agreements  with 
landowners,  operators,  and  occupiers  in  the 
Appalachian  Highlands  area,  and  would  also 
authorize  acceleration  in  such  area  by  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  public 
works  projects  and  programs  carried  out  by 
such  departments  and  agencies. 

TITLX    I 

Title  I  would  provide  for  the  formulation 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  prevention 
and  control,  domestic  and  municipal  water 
supply.  Improvement  and  safeguarding 
navigation,  reclamation  and  Irrigation  of 
land,  Including  drainage,  possibility  of  hydro- 
electric p>ower  and  industrial  development, 
soil  conservation,  forest  conservation,  pres- 
ervation, protection  and  enhancement  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  salinity  and  sediment 
control,  pollution  abatement  and  protection 
of  public  health.  Industrial,  housing,  trans- 
portation and  other  economic  development, 
and  other  beneficial  and  useful  purposes. 

The  plan  would  be  formulated  within 
guidelines  set  out  In  the  bill  by  an  Appa- 
lachian Highlands  Commission  composed  of 
a  chairman,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent; Federal  members  representing  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Army,  Commerce. 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Interior,  and 
Labor,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  heads  of  such  de- 
partments and  agencies;  and  State  members 
representing  the  States  In  the  Appalachian 
Highlands  Area,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State. 

The  duties,  functions,  and  authorities  of 
the  Appalachian  Highlands  Commission  are 
prescribed,  and  the  compensation  of  the 
chairman  and  State  members  are  set  forth. 
Federal  members  would  receive  no  additional 
compensation. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  comprehensive 
plan  respecting  the  control,  conservation  and 
utilization  of  water,  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  land  resources,  flood  preven- 
tion and  control,  navigation,  reclamation, 
agrlcult\ire  purposes,  power,  recreation,  fish 
and  wildlife,  economic  development,  and 
other  needs  set  out  In  title  I,  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  directed,  among  other  things, 
to  take  Into  consideration  certain  prescribed 
benefits,  utilize  the  services,  studies,  sur- 
veys and  repKJrts  of  existing  Government 
agencies,  and  to  Include  In  the  plan  specified 
costs,  benefits,  and  payout  schedules,  and  the 
Commission's  recommendations  concerning 
construction  and  operation  of  the  projects 
therein. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  to  the  Congress  through  the  Presi- 
dent, the  plan  would  be  submitted  to  each 
Federal  department  or  agency  and  to  the 
Governors  of  each  State  represented  on  the 
Commission,  for  their  vsnitten  views,  com- 
ments or  reconunendatlons. 

TITLK    II 

Title  n  would  provide  for  a  program  In 
the  Appalachian  Highlands  Area  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  soil  and  water 
resovirces.  Including  land  use  adjustments 
and  the  beneficial  use  of  lands.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  of  not  more  than  15 
years  with  landowners,  operators,  and  occu- 
piers In  counties  having  serious  need  of  pro- 
tection of  lands  from  water  erosion,  and 
flooding  or  sedimentation,  stabilization  and 
Improvement  of  the  quality  of  streamflow. 
development  of  beneficial  uses  of  land.  In- 
cluding Improved  woodland,  and  private 
recreaUonal  and  fish  and  wUdllfe  develop- 
ments, or  Improvement  of  local  living  condi- 
tions and  of  opportunities  for  raising   the 
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level  of  family  income  through  conBervation 
and  development  of  soil  and  water  resoviTces. 

In  return  for  the  agreement  by  such  Itmd- 
owners,  operators,  or  occupiers  to  make 
needed  changes  In  land  use,  and  to  establish 
practices  and  measures  needed  to  conserve 
and  develop  soil,  water,  woodland,  wildlife, 
and  recreation  resources,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  furnish  them  with  appro- 
priate technical,  financial,  and  other  assist- 
ance. 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quota 
histories  would  be  pres^ved  for  any  land- 
owners, operators,  or  occupiers  during  the 
period  of  the  agreement,  and  for  an  equiv- 
alent period  thereafter  for  specified  purposes. 

An  appropriation  of  $100  million  would 
be  authorized  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  tlUc. 

TITLE    in 

Title  ni  would  authorize  the  direct  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  accelerate 
within  the  Appalachian  Highlands  Area,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible  under  author- 
ized increased  appropriations,  existing  public 
works  programs  and  other  programs  provid- 
ing technical  or  financial  assistance,  grants 
or  loans  to  States  and  local  agencies.  It 
would  provide  that  all  land  rights  needed 
for  such  projects  and  programs,  except  those 
needed  in  connection  with  Federal  projects, 
would  be  acquired  by  and  in  the  name  of 
State  and  local  agencies  1a>  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  State  laws.^  B  v^crlild  in- 
crease the  existing  statutory  percentage  of 
Federal  financial  participation  in  such  proj- 
ects and  programs  by  one-half  the  difference 
between  the  existing  statutory  percentage 
and  100-per  centiun  Federal  participation. 
An  appropriation  of  $500  million  would  be 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

TnxE  rv 

Title  rv  would  amend  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  provide 
that  in  areas  in  which  Ctoderal  grants  and 
loans  may  be  made  undei^  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  bear  the  costs  of 
relocations,  removals,  and  replacements 
needed  to  make  land,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way  acquired  by  local  organizations  suit- 
able for  the  Installation  of  works  of  Im- 
provement, and  that  such  costs  would  not 
need  to  be  considered  In  determining  benefit- 
cost  ratios.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  bear  an  equitable 
part  of  the  cost  of  Installing  works  of  im- 
provements for  the  added  piu-pose  of  water 
quality  control. 


THE   WILDERNESS  BILL 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Shillkt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcobo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  '"o  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28,  1963.  I  introduced  H.R.  5246. 
to  establiz.h  a  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system  for  the  permanent  good 
of  the  whole  people  of  our  Nation.  This 
measure  is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  block  de- 
velopment and  exploitation  of  the  few 
remaining  virgin  areas  left  in  the  United 
States.  It  creates  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  of  about  6  8  million 
acres. 


I  like  the  languacre  of  this  legislAtlon. 
Senator  Anscbson's  definition  of  what 
wilderness  is.  is  both  eloquent  testimony 
of  our  wilderness  areas  and  strong  argu- 
ment for  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
It  states: 

Wilderness — in  contrast  with  those  areas 
where  man  and  bis  worlu  dominate  the  land- 
scape— wilderness  is  an  area  where  the  earth 
and  its  community  of  life  are  untrammeled 
by  man — where  man  himself  is  a  visitor  who 
does  not  remain. 

In  a  very  short  time — because  of  com- 
mercial development  or  the  growing  rec- 
reational program — there  will  not  be 
many  areas  left  in  California  nor 
throughout  the  Nation  where  "the  earth 
and  its  community  are  untrammeled  by 
man — where  man  himself  is  a  visitor 
who  does  not  remain." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  native  Califomian,  I 
have  seen  vast  sections  of  our  outdoors 
give  way  to  front  doors,  sliding  doors, 
and  picture  windows-v^with  no  picture 
left  to  view.  Nor  ar^  Calif omians  the 
only  Americans  who  have  seen  this.  All 
Americans  see  this  endless  drama  un- 
fold every  day.  This  is  growth.  This  is 
boom.  This  is  progress.  This  drama  is. 
in  fact,  one  measure  of  our  Nation's 
greatness.  Pioneers  who  tested  their 
cunning  and  skill  against  the  elements 
to  tame  the  wilderness  are  national 
heroes.  And  well  they  should  be.  They 
tamed  the  West  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  this  prosp>erous  life  we  now  enjoy. 

In  many  ways,  this  pioneering  spirit  is 
seen  today  as  the  businessmen  who  risk 
their  capital  and  their  energy  and  time 
to  develop  new  lands — to  build  homes 
and  streets  and  shopping  centers  on  the 
land.    This  is  good.    This  is  progress. 

My  fear  is  that  in  our  dedication  to 
progress — in  our  sturdy  individualism — 
that  one  day  we  may  wake  up  to  find 
our  State  and  our  Nation  with  no  land 
left  "untrammeled  by  man." 

There  is  another  equally  imporClmt 
factor  to  consider,  too.  It  is  this:  The 
decrease  in  primitive,  virgin  land  in  this 
country  is  not  due  to  commercial  inter- 
ests alone.  It  is  due  also  to  the  un- 
precedented pressure  of  our  States  and 
Federal  Government  to  open  more  and 
more  park  lands  to  mass  public  recre- 
ational uses. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
recreational  facilities — roads  and  boat 
landings — cabins  and  barbecue  pits — 
cai-s  and  trailers — service  stations  and 
restaurants. 

In  a  word,  it  means  civilization.  And 
that  starts  with  C  and  that  rhymes  with 
T  and  that  stands  for  trouble. 

Trouble  for  those  of  us  who  believe 
some  wilderness  areas  should  be  set  aside 
and  left  exactly  as  they  are. 

Trouble  for  the  generations  of 
Americans  who  will  follow  us.  We  have 
seen  the  wilderness.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves: Will  they?  There  will  be  out- 
door recreation,  to  be  sure.  But  will 
there  be  any  wilderness  left?  Will  any 
areas  remain  where  "man  and  his  works 
have  not  begun  to  dominate  the  land- 
scape"? 

Let  me  read  a  little  more  from  the  bill 
itself: 

Wilderness  is  further  defined  to  mean  an 
area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land  retaining 


Its  primeval  character  and  influence with 

the    imprint   of    man's    works    substantially 
unnoticeable. 

Recreational  areas  show  the  imprint  of 
man's  works.  The  Imprint  is  there- 
from lodges  to  superscenic  highways  to 
advertisements.  The  imprint  is  as  bold 
as  life  and  as  up  to  date  as  the  cheerful 
billboards  reminding  us  that  "every  litter 
bit  hurts."  Indeed,  every  litter  bit  does 
hiui;.  I  feel  a  pain  every  time  I  am  re- 
minded of  that  fact  in  that  manner. 
Yes — a  thousand  times,  yes — I  am 
against  litter  bugs — be  they  driving  down 
Market  Street  or  toasting  marshmallows 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  lands  preserved  in  our  Nation 
where  there  are  no  antilitter  signs,  lit- 
tering up  the  landscape — where  there  are 
no  picnic  tables  and  salt  licks — and  man 
and  beast  are  alone  on  the  land  from 
which  they  sprang.  The  land  is  our 
land — yours  and  mine.  And  we  ought  to 
preserve  some  of  it — just  a  little  of  it 
ansrway — just  the  way  it  was  created. 

We  are  not  asking  too  much,  really. 
The  wilderness  bill  would  include  in  its 
national  wilderness  preservation  system 
only  about  2  E>ercent  of  the  more  than  2 
billion  acres  of  national  land  area.  Two 
percent  of  2  billion.  That  is  not  very 
much. 

The  wilderness  bill  will  create  a  wilder- 
ness area  system  to  be  composed  of  areas 
that  are  already  reserved  and  re- 
stricted— forest,  park  and  wildlife  areas. 
These  areas  will  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  agency  now  in  charge  of 
it.  There  would  be  no  change  of  their 
present  purpose — as  game  ranges  or 
refuges  or  parks  or  monuments  or  forests. 
We  would  simply  add  to  their  admin- 
istration the  new  condition  that  they 
remain  wilderness  areas.  And  cannot  be 
reclassified  without  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  insure  a  sensible  and  logical 
program  of  our  overall  land,  water,  and 
resource  conservation  program.  It  would 
be  most  meaningful  in  holding  large 
timber  stands  and  preserving  our  water 
runoff  sheds. 

Let  me  point  out  that  all  of  these  areas 
subject  to  inclusion  in  the  wilderness 
system  are  presently  restricted  areas. 
They  have  already  been  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress, by  the  President  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  or  Agriculture  for  spe- 
cial purposes — including  preservation  of 
their  natural  state. 

What  the  bill  does  is  this:  It  says  that 
those  areas  presently  under  a  high  de- 
gree of  wilderness  protection  may  be 
placed  in  the  wilderness  system  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  President.  But 
any  new  areas — areas  not  already  re- 
stricted— can  only  be  included;  in  the 
wilderness  system  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Inclusion  of  the  wild  and  wilderness 
and  primitive,  park  and  wildlife  areas  in 
the  wilderness  system  will  cause  little  or 
no  disturbance  to  individuals  or  commu- 
nities or  economic  patterns.  These  areas 
have  been  restricted  for  years.  There 
have  been  no  timber  sales  from  forest 
lands  involved  so  there  are  no  Iimiber 
mills  dependent  on  them  which  w^ould  be 
forced  to  close  down. 
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m  short,  there  is  virtually  no  change 
in  the  status  quo.  The  bin  simply  makes 
^demess  preservation  a  statutory  di- 
rective. The  existing  administering 
^ency  continues  to  hold  responsibility 
for  the  land.  The  bill  does  not  set  up 
any  new  agencies  or  new  categories  of 
land  classification. 

in  introducing  this  bill  In  1961.  Sena- 
tor Akdirson  said  that  he  did  not  re- 
member a  witness  before  his  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  who  was  opposed  to 
preserving  some  of  our  great,  natural 
scenic  areas  in  their  primitive,  natural 
state.  The  debate  he  said,  had  been  over 
how  the  preservation  would  be  accom- 
plished— over  what  safeguards  wotdd  be 
placed  around  the  wilderness  system  once 
It  had  been  established. 

I  think  the  argimients  in  support  of 
the  bill  are  sound.  I  agree  with  In- 
terior Secretary  Udall  when  he  says 
that  "wilderness  can  be  preserved  only 
by  positive  public  action  designating  and 
protecting  areas  of  wilderness." 

I  agree  with  a  spokesman  for  the  AFL- 
CIO  who  pointed  out  that  the  wilderness 
WU  offers  "every  reasonable  concession 
to  those  who  fear  that  economic  develop- 
ment may  be  hindered  by  setting  aside 
certain  wilderness  areas." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Califomian  I  be- 
lieve I  am  In  a  unique  and  enviable  posi- 
tion of  seeing— at  closer  range,  perhaps, 
than  many  other  people — why  this  legis- 
lation Is  important — why  it  is  so  neces- 
sary that  we  pass  It  as  soon  as  possible — 
why  this  Is  in  a  very  real  sense  last- 
chance  legislation. 

I  think  a  short  summary  of  reasons 
for  supporting  this  bill  go  something  like 
this: 

America  Is  growing.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  very  serious  problems — unemploy- 
ment, for  example.  Is  much  too  high — 
production  in  many  industries  is  well 
below  capacity— but  the  undeniable  fact 
is  that  we  are  growing.  California — the 
No.  1  State  In  the  Union — is  vigorous 
testimony  to  that  growth. 

Every  year  California  must  provide 
200.000  to  300.000  new  Jobs.  Because 
1,600  new  citizens  arrive  In  our  State 
every  day.  And  we  must  build  and  build 
and  build — new  homes  and  schools  and 
highways  and  playgrounds  and  super- 
markets and  harbors  and  department 
stores. 

A  hundred  years  from  now  students 
will  ask  their  history  professors.  Well, 
did  It  ever  stop— all  this  building  and 
growing? 

I  know  the  answer  will  be,  "No.  It  never 
stopped."  They  were  bold,  ambitious, 
enterprising  people — ^these  energetic  citi- 
zens of  the  sixties.  They  went  right  on 
building  their  schools  and  their  homes 
and  highways  and  playgroxmds. 

But  they  were  not  so  consumed  with 
their  own  destiny — their  own  needs  and 
ambitions — that  they  forgot  about  ours. 

They  left  us  their  spirit — they  left  us 
their  natural  resources — ^they  even  left 
us  some  of  their  wilderness  as  a  remind- 
er of  our  past  and  our  heritage.  This 
they  inherited  from  those  who  went 
before  them.  This  they  preserved  for 
us.    This  we  must  preserve,  too. 


UPHOU>  THE  CONtflTlVllON  OR 
UFBOUi  THE  JUDGES? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  CAsrrl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam 
Holliday.  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  provocative  analysis  of  our 
Supreme  Court's  recent  operations.  In 
my  opinion  Mr.  Holliday,  whom  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  for  many,  many 
years.  Is  a  very  able  student  of  constitu- 
tional law.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  In- 
sert his  analysis  and  observations  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Does   thi    StrpazME    CotniT   or   the    Unfted 

States  Have  the  Right  To  Revekse  Prior 

CONsnTunoNAL  Interpretations  bt  That 

Court? 

In  considering  this  question,  we  are  im- 
mediately met  with  the  evident  and  undis- 
putable  fact  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
state  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  interpret 
the  Constitution.  It  does  not  say  anything 
whatever  about  the  matter.  Many  eminent 
men.  including  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  one 
of  the  inspirers  of  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights,  incorporated  Into  the  Constitution, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Supreme  Court 
had  no  more  power  to  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion than  did  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  In  their  respective  spheres.  The 
Court's  asserted  right  is  based,  upon  a 
claimed  logical  necessity.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Court,  in  applying  the  Constitution  to 
the  facts  in  cases  coming  before  it,  must 
ascertain,  or  Interpret,  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  know  what  It 
was  applying.  In  other  words,  It  la  claimed 
that  the  Court  Is  called  upon,  or  has  the 
duty,  to  search  for  and  ascertain  the  Consti- 
tution's true  meaning  and  then  apply  that 
meaning  to  the  facts  before  the  Court. 

Much  criticism  has  been  heaped  upon 
those,  especially  lawyers,  who  do  not  agree 
with  recent  reversals  of  prior  constructions 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Generally,  such  reversals  occurred  when  the 
Court  was  composed  of  a  different  group  of 
judges  than  those  who  rendered  the  prior 
decision.  The  basis  of  such  criticism  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  luis  the  duty  to  interpret 
the  Constitution,  when  it  needs  interpreting 
to  arrive  at  Its  true  meaning;  that  as  the 
Court  is  only  interpreting  the  Constitution  to 
ascertain  its  true  meaning  in  order  to  apply 
such  meaning,  that,  when  the  Court  does 
interpret,  or  construes,  a  provision,  that  is, 
when  It  has  ascertained  or  found  Its  true 
meaning,  such  interpretation  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  same  as  the  provision.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to 
uphold  such  Interpretation  just  as  If  that 
had  been  the  way  the  provision  in  question 
had  been  expressed  when  it  became  part  of 
the  Constitution,  because  that  was  Its  true 
meaning  when  it  was  adopted,  only  expressed 
differently.  It  is  claimed  that  such  Interpre- 
tation must  be  upheld  whether  the  lawyer 
critic,  or  other  critic,  likes  it  or  not,  just  as 
it  is  his  duty  to  uphold  the  express  terms  of 
the  Constitution,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
This  writer  has  no  fault  to  find  with  such 
reasoning. 

But  the  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
and  such  an  interpretation  is  not  only  that 
of  the  lawyer,  the  official,  the  soldier,  and 
other  citizens,  but  it  Is  also  the  obligation 
of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  them- 


selves. They,  like  the  lawyen  and  other 
cltlaens.  are  obliged  to  uphold  all  of  Um 
Oonstltution.  And  if  an  Interpretation  be- 
comes a  part  of  it,  then  the  judges  them- 
selves, like  the  lawyers  and  other  citizens, 
have  sworn  to  and  are  obligated  to  uphold 
it,  just  as  they  are  obligated  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  as  written,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not.  It  would  appear  axiomatic  that, 
if  they  are  not  so  obligated,  neither  is  any- 
body else,  because  the  obligation  of  each  to 
uphold  it  is  the  same.  Is  the  Constitution 
which  the  lawyer  swears  to  uphold  the  same 
or  a  different  Constitution  from  that  which 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  swear  to 
uphold? 

There  is  only  one  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  position,  not  excluding 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  all  alike 
dutybound  to  uphold  it. 

Does  a  lawyer,  official,  soldier,  3r  citizen 
have  the  right  to  say,  "I  will  not  uphold 
this  provision,  or  this  interpretation,  because 
it  is  out  of  date  and  should  be  changed?" 
It  is  evident  that  he  does  not. 

Does  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
the  right  to  say,  "I  wUl  not  uphold  this 
provision,  or  this  Interpretation,  because  it  Is 
out  of  date  and  should  be  changed?"  It  is 
still  evident  that  he  does  not. 

Suppose  that  the  night  before  a  reversal 
is  made  by  the  Supreme  Couri,  a  lawyer  is 
upholding  the  Constitution  as  originally  in- 
terpreted by  such  Court,  which  had  correctly 
interpreted  It  as  having  the  meaning  it  had 
when  It  was  adopted.  But  the  following 
morning,  without  his  knowledge,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reverses  such  prior  interpreta- 
tion and  gives  it  a  meaning  opposite  to  the 
original  interpretation.  Thereupon,  stlU 
without  knowledge  of  the  change,  the  lawyer 
continues  upholding  the  constitutional 
interpretation  as  he  was  the  day  before. 
Who  would  be  upholding  the  Constitution, 
the  lawyer  or  the  Judges  who  attempt  to 
change  the  prior  interpretation?  Is  it  the 
lawyer's  duty  to  uphold  the  Constitution  or 
to  uphold  the  judges? 

It  is  inconceivable  to  this  writer's  mind 
that  the  judges  can  emit  judgments,  orders, 
or  whatnot,  which  everybody,  except  them- 
selves, is  dutybound  to  uphold.  Our  laws 
are  applicable  to  all  citizens,  generally.  We 
do  not  have  a  two-class  citizenship,  one  com- 
posed of  nine  judges  who  are  above  the  law 
and  yet  who,  at  the  same  time,  can  make 
what  amounts  to  law  binding  on  everybody 
else,  the  second-class  citizens.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  nation  of  180  million 
second-class  citizens.  Including  writer,  and 
nine  first-class  citizens.  In  a  society  of  our 
background  and  traditions.  It  cannot  be  that 
the  judges  of  the  Court  can  set  the  limits  of 
their  own  power,  for  in  such  a  case  there 
would  be  no  limits  to  such'  power.  Would 
the  government  then  be  by  the  people?  How 
could  it  be,  if  the  people  have  no  effective 
will,  no  power,  as  a  matter  of  RIGHT  to  de- 
cide on  their  government?  How  could  this 
be  If  any  expression  of  their  will  must  de- 
pend on  the  wUl  of  nine  men,  knd  any  ex- 
pression of  their  will  can  be  disregarded, 
nullified  and  destroyed  by  those  nine  men? 
And  the  quaint  idea  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  every  just  power  Is  de- 
rived "from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
where  would  it  fit  in? 

I  beg  you  earnestly  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing reasoning. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  why  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  change,  that  is, 
amend  by  interpretation,  by  construction, 
the  meaning  of  a  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  Its  equivalent,  a  prior  Interpreta- 
tion, which,  as  such  an  interpretation,  has 
l>ecome  of  constitutional  statiis,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  stated,  "a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 
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The  flnt  reaaon  Is  that  th«  Constltntlon 
contalna  no  proTlBlon  glvlxtg  tb«  Ck>urt  audi 
light.  nu«  «u  no  ovamght  baeanaa  the 
Constitution  does  profvlde  bow  it  la  to  be 
amended,  and  the  Court  is  not  mentioned 
In  this  connection.  la  thla  not  proof  that 
the  authora,  great  and  learned  men.  who 
labored  so  eameatly  and  ably  to  make  the 
Constitution  clear,  simple,  and  comprehen- 
sive, as  well  as  the  people  who  adopted  it. 
had  no  intention  of  giving  the  Court  such 
power,  under  the  well  recognized  rule  or  legal 
construction,  "Inclualo  unius  est  ecluslo  al- 
terl\i8." 

But  the  fundamental  question  as  raised 
by  the  Court  itself.  Is  this:  "Can  the  Su- 
preme Court  change  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Including  prior  interpretations.  In 
order  to  make  the  Constitution  better,  to 
make  It  siilt  what  the  Court  considers  to 
be  our  current  conditions  and  the  better 
current  sociological  tho\ight?" 

Whether  a  particular  dedalon  was  good 
or  bad.  or  whether  any  particular  fhange  in 
the  Constitution  should  have  been  made  is 
not  herein  considered.  We  here  are  only 
interested  in  whose  right  it  la  to  make 
changes  In  meaning  In  the  Constitution. 
,  Writer  haa  never  heard  of  anyone  who 
clalma  that  the  authors  who  wrote  the  orig- 
inal Constitution,  and  the  people  who 
adopted  It,  thought  they  were  providing  that 
the  Supreme  Court  could  amend  the  Con- 
stitution. If  they  did.  why  didn't  they  say 
so?  Furthermore,  in  such  case,  why  did  they 
expend  so  much  effort,  care,  and  thought  in 
writing  out  a  full  ConsUtutlon  at  aU?  It 
would  have  been  much  simpler,  and  equally 
as  effective,  to  have  provided  something  like 
this:  "There  shall  be  one  Supreme  Court 
and  Its  word  shall  be  the  Constitution  and 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land:  and  such  Court 
may.  as  and  when  it  sees  fit.  change  or  amend 
sucb  Constitution,  in  the  manner  It  sees  fit. 
by  Its  word  alone." 

Can  anyone  believe  that  Madison's  hand 
could.  In  serlouaneaa,  have  written  anything 
meaning  that?  Can  anyone  believe  that 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry. 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  other  patriots 
would  have  agreed  to  It?  And  that  grizzled, 
lean,  austere,  uncompromising,  old  Samuel 
Adams,  whose  life  was  so  enmeshed  with 
the  stniggle  for  freedom  that  one  can  hardly 
think  of  the  one  without  thinking  of  the 
other,  would  he  have  agreed  to  It,  or  would 
he  have  died  first? 

Who  can  believe  that  the  people,  after  re- 
volting and  imdergolng  nearly  8  years  of 
suffering,  hardship,  and  war  to  get  freedom 
would  have  adopted  such  a  provision  denying 
them  that  freedom? 

It  is  certain  that  that  did  not  happen, 
and  I  will  waste  no  more  time  on  whether 
the  Constitution,  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption, 
meant  that  it  could  be  amended  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  the  Court  ever  acquired 
such  right,  it  happened  in  scnne  other  way 
and  later.  We  will  In  this  discussion,  I  be- 
lieve, arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to 
whether  this  happened. 

If  the  Court  has  the  right  to  change,  or 
amend,  a  prior  interpretation,  or  construc- 
tion, that  la,  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  which  has  become  a  part 
of  the  Constitution,  it  can  also  change  a  part 
of  equal  dignity,  an  express  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  If  it  can  change  it  to  what 
one  person  believes  is  good,  it  can  change 
it  to  what  another  person  believes  is  good, 
although  It  may  seem  bad  to  the  first  per- 
son. We  are  all  aware  that  the  13th  amend- 
ment provides  that  slavery  may  not  exist  In 
the  United  States.  Does  the  Court  have  the 
right  to  say  (not,  will  it  do  so)  that  such 
provision  is  now  changed  and  it  means, 
"Slavery  may  exist  anywhere  within  the  ter- 
ritorial llnrUts  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing any  objection  by  any  particular 
State"? 


It  tiM  Judgea  of  the  Court  can  daoMa  wtiat 
la  forward,  they  can  deckle  Ukal  backward 

is  forward,  because,  if  their  win  la  the  teat, 
that  which  la  backward  and  tha^  which  la 
forward  «lepend  upon  the  Ideas  and  whims 
of  the  Jiidgea  of  the  Court.  It  may  J\Mt  aa 
well  be  the  reverse  of  what  thoae  who  sup- 
port discretionary  power  for  the  Court  be- 
lieve. Just  as  some  of  its  reversala  are  the 
reverse  of  what  sonie  other  people  believe. 

But  the  Constitution  is '  inviolate.  It  la 
this  inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  or 
what  the  cases  call  Invlolatus.  and  not  stare 
decisis,  which  makes  the  Constitution  in- 
vulnerable against  changes  without  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  Doctrine  of  In- 
vlolatus means  that  the  Court  cannot  make 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
becavise  it  is  sacred  as  It  is.  Stare  decisis 
has  no  application  to  constitutional 
construction. 

The  second  reason  that  the  Supreme 
Court  haa  no  such  right  Is  that  any  right  of 
the  Court  to  make  such  a  change  would  be 
diametrically  opposed  to,  inconsistent  with, 
the  duty  of  the  Court  to  Interpret,  to  ascer- 
tain and  to  apply  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  preserve  it  inviolate, 
and  to  protect  it.  the  only  function  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  with  respect  to  the 
Constitution.  Consider  this  a  moment. 
The  Court,  as  a  court,  has  no  choice  what- 
ever with  respect  to  the  Constitution  other 
than  to  decide  the  form,  not  the  meaning, 
of  its  interpretations.  The  meaning  has  al- 
ready been  set  by  the  Constitution  which  the 
Court  Is  Interpreting  or  ascertaining.  There 
are  rights  under  the  Constitution  in  the 
Judges,  as  citizens,  and  those  rights  are  no 
different  from  those  in  other  individual  citi- 
zens. But,  aa  a  court,  lO  relation  to  the 
Constitution  Is  pNrinclpally  that  of  a  duty 
owed.  The  duty  is  to  perform  e  function. 
That  function,  as  above  stated.  Is  to  apply 
the  Constitution  and  to  interpret  it  so  as  to 
preserve  it,  preserving  Its  meaning.  The 
fxmctlon  is  commensurate  with  the  duty 
and  extends  only  as  far  as  the  duty  extends. 
Where  there  Is  no  duty,  there  la  no  func- 
tion to  perform.  The  duty  arlaea  in  neces- 
sity to  ascertain  and  make  clear  and  apply 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Conatitution,  and 
the  function  goes  no  further  than  the  duty 
and  the  necessity.  The  right  which  is  cor- 
relative to  the  Court's  duty  is  In  the  people 
and  it  is  to  have  the  Court  faithfully  in- 
terpret the  Constitution. 

Expressed  in  another  way,  the  function  of 
the  Court  to  interpret  the  Constitution  Is 
necessary  In  oMer  for  it  to  perform  Ita  duty 
to  apply  the  true  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  facts  coming  before  the  Court. 
Such  facts  vary.  Rarely,  if  ever,  are  the 
facts  before  the  Court  in  the  exact  words, 
or  the  exact  oppoelte  of  the  wor(&  of,  the 
Constitution.  Hence  the  neceaalty  that  the 
Court  aacertaln.  or  interpret,  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  such 
facts.  This  necessity  Is  the  only  excuse  or 
reason  for  the  Court's  construing,  that  is  to 
say  Interpreting,  the  Constitution.  The 
function  of  the  Court  arises  in  and  exists 
only  from  and  to  the  extent  of  such  duty. 
and  the  duty  arises  in  and  la  dependent 
upon  euch  neceaalty.  Therefore,  the  func- 
tion to  Interpret  the  Constitution  goes  only 
to  the  extent  of  such  necessity.  Such  neces- 
sity sets  the  limits  of  the  function  of  the 
Coxirt  to  Interpret. 

If  there  is  no  such  necessity,  there  is  no 
call  for  an  interpretation,  and.  therefore,  no 
duty  or  function  to  Interpret.  It  la  not 
necessary  to  misinterpret  to  interpret.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  Court's  duty  and 
function  does  not  extend  to  misinterpreting, 
that  Is  changing  the  meaning  of,  a  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  for  this  would  be 
contrary  to  and  would  destroy  the  meaning 
which  the  Court  Is  dutybound  to  ascertain, 
or  interpret,  and  to  apply.  The  function  to 
interpret  the  Constitution  la  the  exact  op- 


poaiu  to  and  la  Inconsistent  wltb  any  tmae- 
tlon  to  misinterpret  or  to  give  ^tmak^t  -n^^' 
ing  to.  to  change,  the  Conatitution.  Tba 
Court  cannot  discharge  lU  duty  to  appw 
to  Interpret  and  to  protect,  preaerve  and  up. 
h<rid  the  Constitution  by  attacking  it  and 
destroying  it.  Therefore  the  Ooort  has  ao 
such  function,  much  leaa  a  right,  to  o»««nt 
or  amend,  the  Constitution. 

The  third  reason  that  the  Court  caimot 
amend  the  Constitution,  or  an  Interpretation 
with  constitutional  sutus.  Is  because  th« 
Constitution  positively,  and  clearly,  though 
not  in  so  many  words,  prohibits  the  SuprenM 
Court  from  doing  so.  What  provision  !■ 
that? 

It  la  the  one  dlrecUy  and  alBrmatlvtlT 
stating  how  the  ConsUtutlon  la  to  be 
amended.  It  provides  that  It  can  be 
amended  by  the  people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. One  may  say,  "Tes,  but  this  k 
not  a  statement  that  the  Court  can't."  Tea 
it  is,  in  effect,  for  consider  thla: 

I  am  not  relying  only  on  the  weQ  known 
rule  of  construction,  "Incluslo  unius  aat 
excluslo  alterlus."  Such  rule  is,  of  couzse. 
applicable.  But  there  is  a  much  more  com- 
pelling and  fundamental  reason  why  such 
r^ght  in  the  people  excludes  the  same  right 
in  the  Court.  Thla  raaaon  la  that,  if  the 
Court  can  have  auch  power  aa  a  right,  then 
the  people  cannot,  despite  the  clear  and 
express  provisions  in  the  Conatitution  that 
they  can.  If  the  Court  can.  by  Interpreting, 
change  the  meaning  of  a  provision  or  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  people,  the 
Court  can  reject  auch  provision  or  amend- 
ment and  the  people's  act  would  be  futllt. 
Hence  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  sueb 
claimed  rights  must  yield.  Of  course,  U 
such  claimed  rights  conflict  and  are  Incon- 
sistent, then  the  claimed  right  In  the  Court 
would  have  to  cede  in  view  of  the  clear, 
direct  statement  in  the  Constitution  that 
the  people  can  amend  It. 

How  do  they  conflict?  If  the  Court,  at 
will,  amends,  or  changes  the  Constitution, 
or  an  Interpretation  which  has  become  a  part 
thereof.  It  must  be  becaiise  the  Coiut  decides 
to  make  a  change  In  Its  meaning.  If  the 
Court  can  change  It  because  It  la  bad  or 
wrong  or  for  any  other  notion  of  its  own. 
then  It  Is  the  Idea  of  the  Judges  which 
limits  the  right  to  make  the  change.  If  the 
Judges'  idea  as  to  what  change  they  want  to 
make  is  the  test,  then  they  could  make  a 
change  whenever  they  take  a  notion  to  do  bo; 
they  could  do  It  Immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion oi  an  amendment  or  later  when  the 
notion  struck  them.  This  would  amoiint  to 
the  right  of  veto  over  any  amendment  by  the 
people.  Then  the  right  of  the  people  would 
be  ineffective  and  such  right  would  exist 
only  so  long  as  the  Judges  decided  not  to 
veto  it.  It  U  clear  then  that  the  right  of 
the  people  to  amend  would  not  then  exist  as 
a  right  at  all.  but  only  as  a  matter  of  suf- 
ferance or  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court.  A  so-called  right  that  does 
not  exist,  except  by  sufferance  or  grace  of 
another  man  or  men,  is  no  right.  Then  the 
two  rights  would  be  antagonistic  and  the 
Coiufs  right  would  be  destructive  of  the 
people's  so-called  right.  But  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  provides  that  the  people  have 
such  right  and  aays  nothing  about  the 
Court's  having  any  such  right.  Therefore 
the  claimed  right  of  the  Court  Is  necessarily 
denied  by  the  recognition  of  the  Inconsistent 
right  in  the  people.  The  provision  .th at  the 
people  have  such  right  cannot  be  twisted  to 
mean  they  cannot. 

The  Court  does  have  the  aame  right  that 
all  ita  predecessors  had — the  right  to  con- 
strue, to  interpret,  that  Is.  to  ascertain,  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  to  relntezpret 
the  meaning  of  it,  or  of  a  prior  interpreta- 
tion, and  to  respect  their  own  constitutional 
acts,  as  many  times  as  may  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  meaning  of  the  Coostitution  to 
the  varying  facta  which  may  come  before 
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that  Court,  but  not  to  change,  that  la  to 
amend,  such  meaning. 

There  are  two  exceptions,  aa  writer  aeea  it, 
whan  a  later  Court  can  aet  aalde  a  prior 
interpretation:  If  the  interpretation  were 
Bi«de  through  fraud,  and  if  the  prior  inter- 
pretation waa  wrong  in  that  It  did  not 
g\Y9  a  provialon  the  meaning  It  had  when 
It  waa  adopted.  If  there  were  such  a  cause 
of  fraud,  there  would  have  been  no  Inter- 
pretation at  all  and.  consequently,  auch  pur- 
p(Hted  interpretation  could  be  Ignored  by  a 
subsequent  Supreme  Court.  In  the  second 
f«—  the  Court  would  not  have  performed 
Its  function  to  give  a  provision  its  true 
meaning,  and  the  Court  cannot  Intention- 
ally or  through  mistake  change  the  meaning 
of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution.  But 
these  exceptions  do  not  authorize  the  Court 
to  make  changes  in  the  meaning  of  an 
Interpretation  for  other  reasons,  certainly 
not  because  the  Court  thlnka  a  provision  is 
"bad"  and  should  not  have  been  adopted 
by  the  people,  and  certainly  not  because  the 
Court  believes  that  "the  better  modem  soci- 
(doglcal  thought"  has  changed  and  now  con- 
ddeis  a  provision  "bad"  that  was  before 
thought  to  be  "good."  Any  misinterpreta- 
tion by  a  later  Court  la  llkewlae  vulnerable 
and  can  be  corrected,  if  the  Court  does  not 
give  a  provision  the  correct  meaning  It  had 
when  It  was  adopted. 

The  supporters  of  discretionary  power  for 
the  Court  do  not  seem  to  understand  that, 
when  they  advocate  the  Court's  having  the 
right,  at  will,  to  Interpret  out  of  existence 
prior  interpretations,  which  have  reached 
oonstltutlonal  statvis,  they  are  in  reality  ad- 
vocating the  destruction  of  the  entire  process 
of  constitutional  interpretation  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  hence  the  destruction  of 
constitutional  government.  How  does  this 
foUow: 

If  the  limitations  are  removed  as  to  the 
present  Court,  they  likewise  are  removed 
from  the  next  and  ensuing  Courts.  If  the 
prior  interpretations  mean  nothing  to  this 
Court,  then  this  Court's  Interpretations 
would  mean  nothing  to  the  next  and  future 
Courts.  Bach  Court  would  be  able  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  and  prior  Interpre- 
Utions  as  it  sees  fit.  thereby  being  able  to 
disregard  the  prior  acts  of  the  Court  and  to 
Interpret  them  out  of  existence.  The  will 
of  the  judges  would  then  become  the  only 
law.  The  Conatitution.  and  prior  interpre- 
tations, including  thoae  of  all  past,  present 
and  future  Coxirta,  would  become  surplus- 
age. A  Constitution  that  is  surplusage  and 
which  cannot  furnish  a  binding  rule  la  no 
Conatitution  and  might  Juat  aa  well  never 
have  been  written.  As  a  result  of  too  much 
power  in  the  Cotirt,  the  entire  constitutional 
system  would  have  disappeared.  A  true 
Conatitution  la  a  limitation  on  the  Court. 
If  there  la  no  limitation,  there  la  no  Consti- 
tution. An  interpretation,  to  be  effective  as 
an  interpretation,  must  have  binding  effect. 
If  it  does  not  have  binding  effect,  then  that 
which  has  equal  dignity,  a  written  provision 
of  the  Constitution,  would  have  no  binding 
effect  and  we  would  have  government  by 
flat,  or  order,  by  the  word  of  a  few  men, 
changeable  at  their  discretion.  What  the 
discretionary  power  of  a  Judge  means  has 
been  considered  before.  On  other  occasions 
I  have  called  to  yoiur  attention  that  one 
such  case  U  that  of  State  v.  Cummings,  36 
Mo.  363,  in  which  it  U  said: 

"The  discretion  of  a  Judge  U  the  law  of 
tyranu;  it  Is  always  unknown;  it  is  different 
in  different  men;  it  is  casual  and  depends 
on  constitution,  temper  and  passion.  At 
baat  It  la  often  caprice;  In  Ita  worat  It  la 
every  vice.  foUy  and  passion  to  which  hiutxan 
nature  can  be  Uable." 


THE  CENTURY  OP  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  OIBBONS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  conaent  that  the  gentleman 


frcxn  Texas  [Mr.  Oomzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  taken  the  privilege 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
some  of  the  public  expressions  of  our 
Vice  President. 

I  am  satisfied  that  these  expressions 
of  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
are  not  going  unnoticed  by  the  Members 
of  this  House,  but  I  feel  it  important  that 
they  be  recorded  in  the  Record  of  the 
Congress  since  they  constitute  important 
parts  of  the  history  we  are  every  day 
living. 

Vice  President  Johnson  has  time  and 
again  demonstrated  his  keen  skill  in  tak- 
ing the  pulse  of  our  history.  He  is  par- 
ticularly well  situated  to  perform  this 
service,  for  no  other  man  in  government 
is  so  privy  to  the  expressions,  the  moods, 
the  beliefs,  and  the  actions  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government. 

Our  Vice  President  is  sensitive  to  the 
nuances  of  current  events  and  is  in  a 
position  to  comment  on  them  as  they 
recede  from  time  to  time  to  form  the 
history  of  our  time.  His  conunents  on 
this  century  as  "The  Century  of  Human 
Rights"  are  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
records  of  this  day. 

The   CEKTtTST  or  Human   Rights 
(Address  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son upon  receiving  the  B'nal  B'rith  Human 
RlghU    Award.    New    York   City,   April   4. 
1963) 

You  do  me  a  very  great  honor  by  this 
award  tonight.  For  deeply  personal  reasons, 
it  is  a  most  gratifying  honor — ^moet  gratefully 
received — and  I  thank  you  tor  it. 
V  in  responding  to  what  has  been  so  gen- 
^rausly  said,  I  realize  that  I  cannot  divorce 
my  personal  words  from  my  public  station 
nc^^an  I  disregard  the  public  nature  of  this 
occasion.  But  Insofar  as  it  is  possible,  I 
would  like  to  speak  with  you  as  I  might  do 
privately. 

This  century  In  which  we  live  has  been 
given  many  names.  One  predecesaor  in  the 
ofBce  I  hold  described  It  eloquently  as  the 
"centiu'y  of  the  conunon  man."  Others  have 
applied  different  descriptions  of  both  hope 
and  despair.  For  myself,  I  feel  it  may  be 
moat  accurately  and  aptly  described  as  the 
"centiu-y  of  human  rights." 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  refer  to  a 
century  which  has  seen  the  rise  of  two  of 
the  greatest  tyrannies  In  history — fascism 
and  communism — as  the  century  of  human 
rights.  But  in  the  light  of  historic  hiunan 
behavior,  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  Is 
no  paradox  whatsoever — in  fact,  that  the 
rise  of  these  forces  is  evidence  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  cause  of  equality. 

The  intense  fury  with  which  the  totalitari- 
ans  of  both  the  right  and  the  left  deny  the 
concept  of  human  rights  is  the  measure  of 
their  realization  that  their  cause  is  doomed. 
People  who  are  truly  confident,  people  who 
truly  believe  they  represent  the  wave  of  the 
future,  do  not  resort  to  mass  denial  of  age- 
old  religious  practices,  mass  denial  of  politi- 
cal rights,  or  mass  extermination.  These  are 
the  weapons  of  frustration — the  last  resort 
of  men  who  know,  however  loudly  they  may 
deny  the  fact,  that  they  have  reached  the 
end  of  one  of  the  blind  aUeys  of  history. 

It  is  difficult  for  our  generation — which 
has  known  of  Dachau  and  Warsaw,  of  the 


Imprisonment  of  cardinals  and  the  fate  of 
Passover  in  the  Soviet  Union — ^to  realize  the 
tremendous  advance  of  the  concept  of  equal 
rights  in  the  mld-20th  century. 

A  few  short  decades  ago.  the  thought  that 
all  men  and  women — regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  origin — were  entitled  to 
equality  of  treatment  was  a  novel  idea. 

There  was  a  concept  of  tolerance,  but  to 
far  too  many  people  it  was  a  tolerance  for 
"lesser  breeds  without  the  law"  who  were 
to  be  treated  with '  kindness  and  humanity 
but  not  with  equal  regard  as  fellow  human 
beings. 

There  are  very  few  thinking  men  today 
who  regard  this  kind  of  tolerance  as  a  virtue, 
however  much  It  may  have  contributed  at 
one  time  to  "peaceful"  relations.  The  whole 
moral  drive  of  the  Western  World  is  focused 
on  tbe^ij^cept  that  we  are  all  children  of 
God — Inwever  we  may  worship  our  God — 
and  entlUed  to  judgment  on  our  individual 
merits  without  regard  to  Irrelevant  consid- 
erations of  ancestry. 

This  is  the  true  "wave  of  the  future" — the 
fulfillment  of  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  moral 
men  throughout  the  ages.  However  much 
we  may  fall  short  of  our  Ideals,  we  are  striv- 
ing to  attain  them  with  an  intensity  here- 
tofore unknown 'to  history.  They  have  be- 
come an  accepted  part  of  the  fabric  of  our 
society.  And  however  vehement  may  be  the 
forces  of  bigotry,  the  fact  remains  that  those 
forces  are  on  the  defensive.  They  are  fight- 
ing  a   losing   battle. 

That  is  why  I  am  confident  our  century — 
the  centtiry  of  human  rights — will  be  re- 
membered for  the  legacy  it  leaves  to  the 
future  more  than  for  its  Inheritance  from 
the  past. 

SEASON   or  CHANCE 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  these  few  mo- 
ments about  certain  of  our  si>eclal  American 
responsibilities  to  the  greater  fulfillment  of 
this  century  of  human  rights. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  in  the  covirse 
of  our  Nation's  affairs,  we  have  arrived  at 
a  season  of  change  in  our  policies-and  our 
relationships  with  the  world — especially  the 
non-Communist  world.  A  period  of  search- 
ing reassessment  has  begun.  However,  we 
lose — and  others  lose — a  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable perspective,  when  we  neglect  the 
fact  that  this  is  also  a  time  for  reassess- 
ment by  all  nations  of  the  free  world  com- 
munity. 

All  of  us  together  are  emerging  from  a  pe- 
riod which  has  seen  history's  greatest  ex- 
plosion of  political  rights.  We  are  also 
emerging  from  the  early  phase  of  what  has 
been  called  the  explosion  of  economic  aspi- 
rations. In  a  very  brief  period,  new  world 
standards  of  political  equality  and  equality 
of  economic  expectations  have  been  estab- 
lished and  we  cannot  neglect  the  impli- 
cations. 

We  of  America  welcome  what  has  happened. 
We  are  proudly  conscious  that  both  the  revo- 
lution of  political  Independence  and  the  rev- 
olution of  economic  expectations  had  their 
beginnings  on  these  shores.  We  are  con- 
scious of  special  responsibilities  to  these 
forces  which  have  reshaped  the  destinies  of 
so  many  men.  Our  national  policies  since 
World  War  II  have  sought  to  honor  those 
special  responslbllitiee. 

As  the  authentic  revolutionaries  of  the 
world,  however,  we  of  America  must  make  It 
clear  to  those  who  have  chosen  freedom  that 
the  revolution  of  freedom  is  fundamentally 
and  above  all  else  a  revolution  of  human 
rights. 

And  we  must  make  It  clear  not  only  by 
words  but  by  example  and  precept.  Our  own 
house  must  be  in  order. 

HAU>  DBCISION8 

When  our  system  was  created,  many  hard 
decisions  were  required.  None  was  harder — 
none  was  more  revolutionary — than  the  deci- 
sion embodied  in  our  BlU  of  Rights  that  the 
Central   Government   should   be  prohibited 
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from  MTVlng  aa  the  liutrument  for  perpetua- 
tion of  tlM  prejudices  and  biaa  and  discrimi- 
nation of  any  sect  or  segment  of  American 
society.  This  decision  was — and  has  contin- 
ued to  be— fundamental  to  our  American 
unity,  fiindamental  to  ovir  American  capacity 
for  economic  growth,  fundamental  to  the 
eternal  harmony  of  our  society,  and  funda- 
mental to  our  capacity  for  exercising  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  freedom  beyond  our  own 
shores. 

We  must  not  aoqulescjs  passively  to  any 
concept  that  the  world  can  enjoy  a  new  free- 
dom while  remaining  the  accomplice  and 
prisoner  of  old  prejudices. 

To  say  this  is  to  point  no  finger  of  scorn — 
nor  to  cast  first  stones  of  criticism.  We  make 
for  ourselves  no  claim  of  national  perfection. 

But  if  a  better  world  Is  to  be  built — and  I 
am  an  xuireserved  optimist  about  the  poten- 
tials— there  must  be  a  universal  recognition 
that  mankinrt  must  marshal  the  full  poten- 
tial of  buman  resources  and  make  full  use 
of  thoee  p>otentlal8  without  regard  to  heredi- 
tary bias,  prejudice,  and  discrimination. 

If  we  of  America  are  to  rise  to  our  full 
height  as  men  In  this  century,  we  must  face 
courageoii&ly  the  world's  problem  of  human 
discrimination.  We  must  speak  clearly.  We 
muBt  speak  in  concrete  terms.  We  must  help 
the  world  to  understtmd  that  the  c\iring  of 
the  problems  ot  discrimination  is  the  begin- 
ning— not  the  end— of  genuine  freedom. 

STKKXO'l'TI'KS 

As  long  as  there  have  been  societies  more 
complex  than  tribal  simplicity,  majorities 
and  minorities  have  relied  on  stereotypes  to 
mold  their  opinions  of  one  another.  Such 
stereotypes  have  been  convenient — but  they 
have  also  been  cruel. 

We  can  take  some  measure  of  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  progress  and  that 
these  stereotypies  disappear  as  human  under- 
standing spreads. 

For  example,  the  two  highest  elective  offices 
in  the  strongest  free  nation  on  earth  are  held 
today  by  men  who  have  overcome  the  dead 
hand  of  the  stereotype — ^for  reasons  of  reli- 
gion or  region  of  birth.  And  I  believe  that 
each  passing  day  will  diminish  the  tatce  of 
the  stereotype  for  all  of  us. 

As  recently  as  last  week  when  1  attended 
the  swearing  in  of  an  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  It  was  noted  In  some  accounts 
that  I  am  "from  a  Southern  State."  The 
Ambassador  himself  was  from  a  Southern 
State,  also.  But  the  accident  of  my  birth 
became  newsworthy,  as  did  his,  because  I 
was  bom  In  the  South  of  white  parents — 
and  he  was  born  of  Negro  parents. 

If  to  stand  by  his  side  and  to  shake  his 
hand  and  wish  him  "Oodspeed"  make  news, 
then  that  Is  news  I  am  proud  to  make. 

BIGHXa    SIGHTS 

I  say  this  to  emphasize  that  the  effort 
made  by  jour  national  leadership  today 
against  discrimination,  against  bias,  against 
division,  and  against  the  tyranny  of  stereo- 
types is.  above  all.  an  effort  directed  by  men 
who  know  personally  the  enemy — and  know 
his  toU. 

But,  I  say  this  also  to  suggest  that  perhaps 
we  of  America  should  consider  raising  our 
slghts  toward  larger  horizons.  Certainly  in 
this  field  there  Is  much  still  to  accomplish — 
but  what  remains  undone  does  not  detract 
from  the  magnitude  of  what  has  been  done. 

Much  of  our  effort  is  directed  today  to  the 
subtle  forms  of  discrimination.  This  is  a 
necessary  and  worthwhile  effort — and  we 
cannot  be  content  until  we  have  succeeded 
completely.  But  when  we  look  to  the  world 
as  a  whole,  the  problem  of  discrimination  Is 
a  massive  problem — requiring  masfilve  effort 
on  our  part. 

We  cannot  be  content  until  we  conunlt 
ourselTes  to  massive  support  of  the  cause  of 
human  rights  everywhere. 

Our  American  vocabulary  Is  filled  with 
frequent    expressions    identifying    illiteracy. 


illness.  Ignorance,  and  porerty  aa  the  op- 
pressors of  humankind.  I  bsllers  ws  need 
to  complete  otu*  vocabultuy  by  acknowledging 
frankly  that  the  greatest  oppressor  of  all 
continues  to  be  that  of  bias  and  prejxidlce. 

We  shall  have  failed  our  country  and  our 
cause  if,  from  the  position  we  are  now  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  in  the  world,  we  do  not  under- 
take the  initiative  in  fulfilling  the  promise 
of  this  20th  century  as  the  "centtiry  of  hu- 
man rights." 

If  we  are  to  be  remembered  as  constructive 
builders  of  a  better  world  of  peace  and  Justice 
and  freedom  we  shall  be  remembered  not  for 
the  dollars  we  sent  abroad  but  for  the  force 
of  the  Infiuence  and  leadership  we  exercise 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  all  mankind.  It  Is  this 
work  that  challenges  us — It  is  this  under- 
taking that  summons  ub — It  Is  toward  this 
higher  goal  that  we  must  lift  up  our  sights 
and  set  our  coxirse. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Willis,  for  20  minutes.  t<miorrow, 
April  9.  1963. 

Mr.  Hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broomfield),  for  30  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  11,  1963. 

Mr.  ScHADEBERc  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broomtteld)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
April  11,  1963. 

Mr.  Alger  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Broomfield),  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
April  11,  1963. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  KxE. 

Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BROOMriELO)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Find. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  OUBSEB. 

Mr.  Tttppeh. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gibbons)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Purcell. 


SENATE    BILLS    REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  72.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeaef  Poz- 
sonjri  and  his  wife,  Agnes  Pozsonyl,  and  their 
minor  chUd,  Ildlko  Pozsonyl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  74.  An  4ct  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Olga 
Marie  Ferrer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  93.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora  Romano 
Torre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carnetta 
Germaine  Thomas  Hunte;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chang  Ah 
Lung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


8.313.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cannslo 
SchiUacl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

8. 215.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manaor 
Lee;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too  Chu 
Soo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kalno  Bely 
Auzis;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  604.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Domenloo 
Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Klrhsa 
Oazarlan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

S.  686.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MllUe  Oau 
Mesa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  715.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Janoi 
Buchwald;  to  the  Committee  on  tbs 
Judiciary. 

S.  752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaaoa 
Kardos;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elvira  Clc- 
coteUl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico  Pe- 
truccl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  9,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


CONTRACTUAL  ACTIONS,  CALENDAR 
YEAR  1962.  TO  FACILITATE  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE 

The  (Tlerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives submitted  the  following  report  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
pursuant  to  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law 
85-804: 

National  Ajoonautics  ako 

Spacx  Admimistxation, 
WoMhington.  DC,  March  IS.  1963. 
Hon.  Jobn'W.  MOCokmack. 
Speaker  of  the  Ho\ue  of  RepreMcntatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Sfkakxb:  This  Is  a  report  to  the 
Congress  pvirsuant  to  section  4  of  the  act 
of  August  28,  1968  (72  SUt.  972).  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pursuant  to  rule  XL.  of  that  House. 

During  the  calendar  year  1962.  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  uti- 
lized the  authority  of  the  above-cited  statute 
three  times: 

1.  Under  date  of  January  3,  1963,  it  au- 
thorized an  adjustment  in  the  amoiMit  of 
•2,976.60  in  a  contract  for  documentation 
services  with  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.C. 

2.  Under  date  of  April  2,  1963,  it  author- 
ized an  adjustment  of  $34,640  In  a  contract 
for  launching  and  related  services  with  the 
Department  of  Supply,  Government  of 
AuEtralla. 

3.  Under  date  of  June  19.  1962.  It  author- 
ized an  adjustment  In  the  amount  of 
$1,685  in  the  contract  for  minor  Items  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  with  the  Vector  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Southampton,  Pa. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Hugs  L.  Dstden, 
Deputy  Administrator. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

063.  A  letter  from  the  President  ot  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
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hill  enUtled  "A  bill  to  authorise  the  estab- 
ushment  of  a  Junior  College  Division  within 
^MDistrlct  of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege, 
Ind  for  other  ptirposes";  to  the  Committee 
OB  the  DUtrlct  of  Oolvimbla. 

954.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
noeid  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
hill  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the 
pijtrlct  of  Columbia";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

958.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
go^rti  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
toil  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  8.  1932.  relating  to  the  control  or  pos- 
geaslon  in  the  District  of  Columbia  of  dan- 
gerous weapons,  and  for  other  pvuT>OBes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colximbla. 

65fl.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
s  proposed  bill  enUUed  "A  bm  to  amend 
section  14  of  the  Natural  Qas  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

$57.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  relative  to  re- 
qnsstlng  that  the  pending  legislation  for 
suthorlsaUon  of  fiscal  year  1964  appropria- 
tions for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
be  amended;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

058.  A  letter  from  the  president.  National 
Safety  Council,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  for  the  year  1962, 
ponuant  to  Public  Law  259.  83d  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretazy  of  the 
Xreasury.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

000.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  automatic-separation  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofllcs  and  CtvU 
Service. 

661.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
entlUed  "A  blU  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  area 
within  which  the  Postmaster  General  may 
establish  stations,  subetatlons,  or  branches 
of  post  offices,  from  10  to  30  miles";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  OlvU  Service. 

662.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU 
enUtled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1449)  as  amended,  to  Incor- 
porate In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative practices  for  more  effective  conduct 
of  Its  research  and  development  activities"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics'. 

663.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bm  entlUsd  "A  blU  to 
amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
allow  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  delegate  to  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor In  the  DeiMu-tment  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  authority  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  disciplinary  boards  pro- 
vided by  section  4110  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code":  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
lAC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  4.  1963, 

one 8T0 


the    following    bill    waa    reported    on 
AprU  5.  1963: 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Coomilttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. Hit.  6517.  A  bm  malrtng  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  SO,  1963,  and  for  other  pva- 
poses;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  198). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  April  8.  1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  6181.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  to  provide  healthful  outdoor  training 
and  employment  for  young  men  and  to  ad- 
vance the  conservation,  development,  and 
management  of  natural  resources  and  rec- 
reational areas;  and  to  authorize  State  and 
community  youth  employment  programs; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  199).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Riaes.  House  Resolution  310.  Resolution  to 
authorise  additional  traveling  authority  for 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxurency;, with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  200).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  311.  A  resolution  waiving 
points  of  order  on  Hit.  6617,  a  blU  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  80,  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
201).     Referred   to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  312.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6207,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  piu^xises;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  202).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  813.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  6389.  a  bill  to  repeal  cer- 
tain legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  203).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  4, 1963, 
the  following  bill  was  introduced  on 
April  5, 1963 : 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  6617.    A    bUl    making    supplemental 
appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 
[Introduced  and  referred  April  8. 1863] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
HJl.  5518.  A  bUl  to  consolidate  the  two 
Judicial  dlstrlcU  of  the  StaU  of  South  Caro- 
lina Into  a  single  Judicial  district  and  to 
make  suitable  transitional  proTlslons  with 
respect  thereto:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
H.R.  6519.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  dispose  of  Ellis  Island  for  educational 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  5630.     A  bill  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  BO  as  to  provide  preference 
in  the  awarding  of  certain  Government  con- 


tracts to  contractors  in  areas  of  substantial 
and  persistent  tmemployment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cxirrency. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

HJL  6621.  A  bUl  to  dstetmlns  the  need 
for  a  channel  from  Lanark  Village  to  St. 
George  Sound,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Xir.  HALL: 

H.R.  5522.  A  bill  to  protect  postal  patrons 
from  obscene  mall  matter  and  Communist 
propaganda;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.LEBONATI: 

HJt.  6523.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  original  ornamental  desl^is  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of  such 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against  tuiau- 
thorlzed  copying;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OI^EN  of  Montana: 

HJt.  6524.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1939  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  unrelated  biislnsss  taxable 
Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJt.  5525.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  resource 
and  economic  development  program  for  the 
Appalachian  Highlands  area;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJt.  5526.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  exclude  from 
gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
his  principal-  residence  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has  kttalned  the  age  of  66  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 

HH.  6527.  A  biU  to  provide  readjustment 
assistance    to    veterans    who    serve    in    the 
Armed  Forces  during  the  induction  period; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 

HJl.  5528.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  repeal 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act;  to 
the  Conunmlttee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

H.R.   6529.  A   bill  to  provide  for   Federal 
assistance  fen*  the  construction  and  expan- 
sion of  public  community  Jiinlor  colleges;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

HJl.  6630.  A  bUl  making  Columbus  Day 
a  legal  holiday;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McINTIUB: 

H.J.  Res.  876.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRISON:  Joint  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  37th  State  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide legislation  regarding  the  feasibility 
reports  reqviired  in  connection  with  applica- 
tions for  Federal  small  projects  loans,  and 
requiring  such  reports  only  when  they  are 
needed  to  establish  the  abUlty  of  the  bor- 
rowing entity  to  repay  the  loan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legls- 
lat\u«  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  favorable  ■  action  upon  a  re- 
quest by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  funds  to  canry  on  a  mineral  resource 
study;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  T legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
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and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  the  territorial  waters  of  Alaska;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  msmoriallslng  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rtia- 
tive  to  the  oonatruetlon  of  modem  stem- 
ramptrawlera  for  experimental  conunerclal 
flwhing  and  research;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  congressional  action  on  HJt.  4901 
which  provides  for  a  flat  annual  installment 
rate  by  employers,  repaying  Federal  loans 
made  to  the  State  for  its  unemployment 
compensation  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  auth<niBe  the  immediate  cessation  of 
printing  of  all  •!  silver  certificates  which  do 
not  bear  the  inscription  "In  Ood  We  Trust"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiire  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Preai- 
dent  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  defeat  of  any  leg- 
islation amending  the  enabling  act  so  as  to 
permit  the  State  of  Arizona  to  sell  school 
and  institutional  lands  granted  to  the  State 
by  the  Federal  Government  without  appraisal 
and  public  auction;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legialatxuw  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  the  establishment  of 
a  national  cemetery  In  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
relating  to  Federal  taxation  and  recom- 
mending that  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
women's  handbags  be  abolished;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiire  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent anc:  the  Cong-ess  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  requesting  favorable  action  on  a 
bill  for  an  act  making  the  i>ay  of  the  Fed- 
eral workers  at  Pearl  Harbcr  Naval  Base 
comparable  to  that  of  Federal  workers  do- 
ing the  same  work  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
area;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  requesting  the  amendment  of 
Federal  laws  which  grant  subsidies  to  any 
industry  so  as  to  require  compliance  with 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Misso\u-l,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
tive to  providing  for  ratification  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  reg^arding  the  qualifications 
of  electors;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  introduced  by 
Senator  CunBomitx  Pkll  (S.  7S1)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  nationality  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  rela- 
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tlve  to  ratifying  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorialising  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  relative  to  the  ratification  of  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HH.  6531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Santlna  PUomena  Tambelllnl;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bvdokla 
Mitchell;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KEE: 

H.R.  5633.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  LydU 
Schmidt  Thompson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  5534.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gerardo  L.  Tubero,  his  wife,  Luz  Fortimy  de 
Lopez,  and  their  two  minor  chUdren.  Gerard 
Lopez  Portuny.  and  Fernando  Lopez  Fortuny; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  LIBONATI: 

H.R.  5536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paul 
Chlng-Szu  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

HJl.  5536.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   MarU 
Anotonleta  Rlbeiro  Da  Costa  Marques;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H  Jl.  5537.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melbourne 
B.  Slebbles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  FINO: 

H  Ji.  5538.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Llcastri;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC.  > 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn: 
82.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Dracut  Board  of  Selectmen,  Dracut,  Mass., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
relative  to  requesting  efforts  toward  the  loca- 
tion of  the  NASA  Space  Research  Laboratory 
in  the  Central  Merrimack  Valley,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

■■  mmm         n 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  8,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  God,  maker  of  all  things. 
Judge  of  all  men:  With  solemnized  hearts 
and  reverent  awe  we  bow  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  holy  week,  over  whose  grim 
days  is  the  shadow  of  a  cruel  instru- 
ment of  torture.  With  multitudes  under 
all  skies,  we  have  followed  the  hallowed 
footsteps  of  man's  Best  Man,  of  love's 
Best  Love,  the  crystal  Christ,  as  in  lowly 
pomp  He  rode  into  His  nation's  crowded 
capital.  As  we  gaze  on  Him,  in  whose 
face  Thy  full  glory  U  revealed,  teach  us 
anew  the  pretense  of  pride,  the  hoUow- 
ness  of  self -centered  ambition,  the  van- 


ity of  might,  the  deceit  of  riches,  ths 
ashes  of  fame.  ^ 

In  the  set  and  steadfast  coimtenane* 
of  that  Servant  of  all.  who  rides  ooS 
die  and  to  life  no  grave  can  hold,  mt* 
we  see  anew  the  royalty  of  love  and  the 
majesty  of  meekness  riding  on,  as  Hh 
dreams  which  enthrall  the  heart  u» 
brought  to  earth— 
"In  mart  and  court  and  Parliament 
The  common  good  increase 

Til  men  at  least  shall  ring  the  belli 
Of  Brotherhood  and  Peace." 

In  His  spirit  and  vision  we  bring  (m, 
prayer.    Amen. 


REPORTS     OP    COMMITTEES    SUB- 
MTTTED  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  Senate 
of  April  4, 1963, 

Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
favorably,  with  an  amendment,  on  AprU 
5.  1963.  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  to  provide  healthful  outdoor  train- 
ing and  emplojrment  for  young  men  and 
to  advance  the  conservation,  develop, 
ment,  and  management  of  natural  re- 
sources and  recreational  areas;  and  to 
authorize  local  area  youth  employment 
programs,  and  submitted  a  report  (Na 
111)  thereon. 

Mr.  SIMPSd^,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  re- 
ported favorably,  without  amendment, 
on  April  5.  1963.  the  bill  (S.  982)  permit- 
tmg  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
tinue to  deliver  water  to  lands  in  the 
third  division.  Riverton  reclamation 
project,  Wyoming,  and  submitted  a  re- 
port (No.  112)  thereon. 


NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRESERVA- 
TION  SYSTEM— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— MINORITY  AND  IN- 
DIVIDUAL VIEWS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  3, 1963, 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  on  AprU  5. 1963,  for  him- 
self,  Mr.  JoMAN  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 
DoMnricK.  submitted  minority  views,  and 
the  individual  views  of  Mr.  SncpsoN,  on 
the  bill  (S.  4)  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 

irmsuient  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
other  purposes,  which  were  printed. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsrixLo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
April  4,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  ita 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H  Jt.  63M.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treas\u7  i^cl  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  omce  of  the  President, 
and    certain    Independent    agencies   for   the 
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jjjp^  year  ending   June  SO.   1964.  and   for 
gt*i0i  purposes;  and 

Qjt  5367.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
Creek  Di«n  on  the  Lehigh  River,  Pa.,  as  the 
francis  B.  Walter  Dam. 


HOUSE  BILLS  RisIFKKRED 
The  following   bills   were   each   read 
thrice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
ixidlcated: 

ga-SSSS.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments. 
^^  Bmcutlve  Office  of  the  President,  and 
obtain  Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
«Mr  ndlng  Jime  80.  1964,  aiul  for  other 
Ljjposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 

tloos. 

IIJL5M7.  An  act  to  designate  the  Bear 
CrtA  Dam  on  the  Lehigh  River,  Pa.,  as  the 
^tvadM  E.  Walter  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


CALL  OF  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAifsnzLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  leg- 
Illative  calendar  was  waived. 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maitsfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
CD  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  must  object  to  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Lalwr  and 
Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objections?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


1962.  the  Administration  authcxised  an  ad- 
justment in  a  ocmtract  for  la\mchlng  and 
related  ■ervlcee  with  the  Department  of  Sup- 
ply, Oovemment  of  Australia,  and  under  date 
of  June  19,  1963.  the  Administration  author- 
ized an  adjustment  In  the  contract  for  minor 
items  of  electronic  equipment  with  the  Vec- 
tor Manufacturing  Co.,  Southampton,  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

IicpaovKicKNTS  or  Fiscal  and  AoiUNtsTKAnvE 
PaAcncxs    im    the    National    BiraxAU    or 

STANOAaOS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  8.  1901  (31  Stat. 
1449)  as  amended,  to  Incorporate  in  the 
Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards the  authority  to  make  certain  Improve- 
ments of  fiscal  and  administrative  practices 
for  more  effective  conduct  of  its  research  and 
development  activities  (with  aoompanylng 
papers) ;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Commerce. 

Pknaltixs  roB  Obtain  Oitensbs  CoMMrrrxD 
nf     Connection     With     Hiohwat     Con- 

STBUCTION 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General ,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  pn^xised  legislation  to 
provide  penalties  for  certain  offenses  com- 
mitted In  connection  with  highway  con- 
struction (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate   the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Bbpobt  or  National  Aebonautics  and  Space 

AoMiNmmATiOM  ON  Adjustment  or  Cee- 

TAIN     CONT»ACT8 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admlalstrator, 
National  Aeronautios  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Wsahington,  D.C..  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  that  under  date  of  January  3,  1962, 
the  Administration  authorized  an  adjustment 
In  a  contract  for  documentation  services 
with  the  National  Aeronautic  Association, 
Washington,   D.C.;    imder   date   of   April   2, 


PETITIONS   AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the'lPJElESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resoimion  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

•*HouBE  Joint  Resolution  16 

"Whereas  lx)th  Houses  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  a 
conatitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  thereof, 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  Is  in  words  and 
figures  as  foUows,  to  wit: 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  qualiflcatlona  of 
electors 

"  'Re9olved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following '  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  aU 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion only  if  ratified  by  the  leglalaturee  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress : 

"  ■  "AETICLB 

" '  "Section  1 .  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  electors  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  by  rea- 
son of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other 
tax. 

Sec.  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation" ':  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  said  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America  be,  and  the  same  is,  hereby  rati- 
fied by  the  Legislatiue  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
Joint  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  presiding  officer 
of   the   United   States    Senate,   and   to   the 


Speaker  of  ttie  House  of  Representattres  of 
the  United  States. 

"Passed  the  bouse  February  SS,  1968. 
"William  S.  Dat, 
'Speaker  of  the  Houte. 
"Passed  the  senate  March  14, 1068. 

"John  A.  CmatBEao, 
"President  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"HoxTSS  Joint  Memorial  1 
"To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the   United   States,   in   Conffress  as- 
sembled: 
"Resolved,   That    we,    your   memorialists, 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Washington  In  legislative  ses- 
sion assembled,  resp>ectf  ully  petition  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  call  a  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  follow- 
ing articles  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States: 

"  'akticls — 

"  'Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall  restrict 
or  limit  any  State  In  which  the  people  have 
the  right  of  initiative  in  the  appointment  of 
representation  in  its  legislature. 

"  'Sec.  2.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  in  law 
or  equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  In  a  State 
legislature  In  a  State  in  which  the  people 
have  the  right  of  initiative. 

"  'Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shaU  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latiu-es  of  three-fotirths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submis- 
sion'; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  shall  have  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
Identical  with  that  contained  In  this  me- 
morial prior  to  January  1,  1965,  this  appli- 
cation for  a  convention  shall  no  longer  be 
of  any  force  or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
Immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statea,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Passed  the  house  March  28,  1963. 
"William  S.  Dat, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 

"Passed  the  senate  Kfarch  30,  1963. 
"John  A.  Chxebbui, 
"President  of  the  SenaU." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Resolution  478 
"Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  amend  the  immigration  and 
nationality    laws.     Legislation   Introduced 
by  Senator  Claibobne  Pell  (S.  751) 
"Whereas  the  birth,  growth,  strength,  and 
defense  of  the  United  States  has  stemmed 
from  the  combination  of  skills  and  cultures 
of  people  from  many  nations;  and 

"Whereas  many  p>eopIe  from  nations  all 
over  the  world  seek  entrance  to  this  great 
Nation  in  the  hope  that  they  may  apply  their 
skills  and  add  their  cultures  to  this  free 
society;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  Immigration  laws  are 
archaic  and  arbitrary  and  are  not  In  keeping 
with  the  American  philosophy  of  the  equal- 
ity of  man;  and 

"Whereas  S.  751,  a  bill  to  amend  the  im- 
migration and  nationality  laws,  introduced 
by  Senator  Claiboknb  Pell,  grants  more 
equality  to  all  deserving  potential  Inunl- 
grants  and  prop>ortlonately  and  categorically 
presents  a  fair  system  of  immigration;  and 
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"WlMrMta  the  proTl>ioii«  providing  for 
pioneer  Immlsrante  will  strengthen  the  Im- 
mlgrstloD  syatem  and  enrich  the  American 
economic  tyitem;  and 

"Whereas  thl«  bill  which  U  In  keeping  with 
the  principles  advocated  by  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln,  strengthens  the  democratic  caiise 
aroimd  the  world  and  leaves  the  United 
States  In  a  better  light  since  It  will  grant  a 
fair  share  and  equal  rights  Immigration  law 
that  Is  In  line  with  the  true  principles  of  a 
free  society:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly  place 
ItseU  on  record  as  respectfully  requesting 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
Into  law  S.  751,  an  act  In  amendment  of  the 
Immigration  and  nationality  laws  (the  Pell 
Act) ;  and  be  It  fiirther 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  pre- 
pare certified  copies  of  this  resolution  and 
send  them  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  in  the  UjS.  Ck>ngree8,  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  Houses,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  delega- 
tion In  the  Congress." 

Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"HousB  CONCURKXirr  Rxsolution  4 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring  therein).  That  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mlasotirl 
respectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  Convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  the  following  article 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States: 


"  'SacnoN  1 .  No  provision  of  this  Consti- 
tution, or  any  amendment  thereto,  shall 
restrict  or  limit  any  State  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  in  Its  legislature. 

"  'Sbc.  a.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  extend  to  any  suit  In  law  or 
equity,  or  to  any  controversy,  relating  to 
apportionment  of  representation  In  a  State 
legislature. 

"  'Sac.  3.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  has  been  ratified  as  an  aunendment 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fo\irths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission';  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  if  Congress  has  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  identical 
with  that  contained  In  this  resolution  prior 
to  January  1,  1965,  this  application  for  a 
Convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  Immediately 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  State." 

"Hoxraz  CoifcxTaaxirr  RssoLxmoif  5 
"Resolved  by^tfie  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring  therein).  That  the 
Peneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
resi>ectfully  petitions  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
pxupose  of  proposing  the  following  article  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 


"  'SscnoN  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  *  "The  Congress,  whenever  two- thirds  of 
both  Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  or,  on 
the  application  of  the  l^lslatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  propose 
amendments   to   this   Constitution,    which 


shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  ot  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by 
the  leglslatiu^s  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  Whenever  applications  from  the 
legislatures  of  two- thirds  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  States  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain identical  texts  of  an  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  so  certify,  and  the  amendment  as  con- 
tained In  the  application  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  propoeed.  without  further  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  No  State,  without  its 
consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  Its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate. 

Sac.  a.  This  article  shaU  be  inoper- 
ative unless  it  has  been  ratified  as  an  amend- 
to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
7  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission"  '; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  if  Congress  has  propoeed 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  identical 
with  that  contained  In  this  resolution  prior 
to  January  1,  1966,  this  application  for  a 
convention  shall  no  longer  be  of  any  force 
or  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  inunedlately 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  Stats." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  RELATINO  TO 
PROPOSED  INCREASES  IN  RATES 
CHARGED  BY  SOUTHERN  CAR- 
RIERS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  Ricoio  a 
Joint  resolution  by  the  Vermont  Legisla- 
ture with  respect  to  proposed  increases 
in  truck  rates  charged  by  southern  car- 
riers. This  relates  to  the  proposal  to  in- 
stitute highly  discriminatory  truck  rates 
between  certain  Southern  States  and  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont.  This  proposal  is  also  opposed 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  the  North  Carolina  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc..  the 
South  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc.,  and  the  traffic  depart- 
ment with  headquarters  at  Atlanta.  Oa.. 
representing  several  hundred  textile 
mUls. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  a  larlef  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUTX  in  the  chair) .  Under  the  rules, 
the  resolution  will  be  received  and 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts referred  to  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
Joint  Rxsoltttion  Rklatinc  to  Pboposid  Im- 

cBXAsss  IN  Ratxs  Chakokd  bt  SoxmoxN 

CASUBtS 

Whereas  the  Southern  Motor  Carriers  Con- 
ference proposes  to  increase  less-than-truck 
rates  by  16  percent  Into  yermont.  and  truck- 
load  and  volume  rates  by  6  percent  on 
finished  and  unfinished  textile  products, 
effective  April  15,  1963:  and 

Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  set  a  deadline  of  AprU  8,  196S,  for 


the  receipt  of  protests  to  the  proposed  ta. 
crease:   and 

Whereas- this  proposed  Increase  Is  dlscrlmi. 
natory  against  Vermont  interest;  Moy 
therefore,  be  it  ' 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rea. 
resentativea.  That  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Vermont  hereby  registers  it* 
protest  to  such  proposed  Increase  and  rs. 
quests  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coia. 
mission  Board  of  Suspension  suspend  th* 
proposed  increase  for  the  entire  period  pro- 
vided by  law  pending  investigation  by  the 
Commission  into  the  facts  relating  thsrtto; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  b« 
and  hereby  Is  Instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  Hon. 
George  D.  Aiken,  Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
and  Hon.  Robert  T.  Stafford;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  b« 
and  hereby  is  instructed  to  send  a  telegraa 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commercs 
Commission,  advising  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  of  protest. 

Approved  April  2, 1963. 

The  excerpts  presented  by  Mr.  Amx 
are  as  follows : 

In  addition  to  the  violation  of  sectloa 
ai6(b)  of  the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  by 
providing  rates  prima  facie  higher  than 
maximum  reasonable  on  certain  descriptions 
of  traffic,  obvious  violations  of  section  3ie(d) 
also  would  result  In  that: 

(a)  The  protested  rates  higher  than  th« 
classification  basis  on  textile  products,  u 
Illustrated  b'y  appendix  B,  would  create  un- 
just discrimination  and  undue  prejudles 
against  this  description  of  traffic. 

(b)  The  discriminations  and  prejudlct 
against  localities  are  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  the  Increases  apply  only  on  shlpmenti 
to  or  from  points  In  the  three  States  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 
These  States  are  a  portion  of  New  England 
territory  and  a  smaller  portion  of  eastern 
territory  and  no  Justification  appears  for 
imposing  upon  shippers  or  receivers  of 
freight  in  those  three  States  a  special  dis- 
crimination and  disadvantage  In  the  amount 
of  charges  required  to  be  paid  for  transpor- 
tation of  shipments  to  and  from  the  South- 
ern States. 

The  application  of  the  protested  Increassi 
is  not  dependent  upon  ratemaklng  distances. 
This  Is  also  Illustrated  by  appendix  B.  Per 
example,  between  Danville.  Va.,  and  Ben- 
nington. Vt.,  for  a  ratemaklng  distance  of 
only  636  miles,  the  increases  would  apply 
whereas  from  Atlanta,  Oa..  to  Massena,  N.T.. 
for  a  distance  of  1164  miles,  almost  twiot 
as  great,  the  Increases  would  not  apply. 

The  selection  of  certain  States  for  appli- 
cation of  the  increases  produces  higher  ratss 
for  similar  distances  dependent  solely  upon 
whether  the  origins  or  destinations  are  in 
a  particular  State.  For  example,  from  Oreen- 
vUle,  S.C.,  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  distance  839 
miles,  the  present  rate  on  finished  cotton 
piece  goods,  less  truckload,  is  $3.79  per  100 
pounds,  which  Is  1  cent  lower  than  the  $3.80 
per-100-f>ound-rate  from  Greenville,  S.C.  to 
Massena.  N.Y..  for  1013  miles  or  138  milM 
greater  distance.  The  increased  rate  of  $3.31 
to  Bennington  Is  41  cents  higher  than  to 
the  138  miles  more  distant  point  of  Mas- 
sena, and  it  is  61  cenU  higher  than  the  rate 
of  $2.60  to  Newburyport.  Mass.,  for  104  miles 
greater  distance. 

This  controvenes  the  basic  principle  and 
purpoees  of  the  act  to  protect  the  public 
Interest  and  prohibit  restrictions  against  tbs 
freedom  of  movement  of  commerce  between 
all  SUtes  in  the  NaUon  at  Just  and  reason- 
able rates  without  unjust  discrlmlnatloni. 
undue  preference,  or  prejudice. 
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REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
fgriot  and  InsxUar  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  18.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  Harpers 
Perry  National  Monument  to  Rfirpers  Perry 
KtUonal  Historical  Park  (Rept.  No.  114);  and 

S  933.  A  bin  relating  to  age  llmlU  In  con- 
oactlon  with  appolntmenu  to  the  U.S.  Park 
poUce  (B«pt.  No.  113). 

By  Ifr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
^n^of  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  SM.  A  bill  to  consolidate  Vlclcsburg  Na- 
tiooal  Military  Park  and  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain adjustments  necessitated  by  the  Instal- 
j^tfQi  ot  a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other 
Moposes  (Rept.  No.  116). 

By  Mr.  METCALP.  from  the  Committee  on 
jntarlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  1S8.  A  bill  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Ba^efleld  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
lioiijidarles  thereof,  and  for  other  purpoees 
(Bspt.No.  116). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
mtsrlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

a  2.  A  bin  to  establish  water  resources  re- 
Hsrch  centers  at  land -grant  colleges  and 
Stats  universities,  to  stimulate  water  re- 
Mai«b  at  other  colleges,  universities,  and 
osnters  of  comi>etenc«,  and  to  promote  a 
mors  adequate  national  program  of  water  re- 
Msrch  (Rept.  No.  117). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read    the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
teoMxl  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ORUENINO  (tor  himself.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Baktlxtt,  Mr.  McOovekn, 
and  Mr.  Chubch)  : 

8.1379.  A  bill  to  amend  title  30,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  exploration  pro- 
gram for  discovery  of  new  minerals,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
sad  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Gbuxning  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

8.1380.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4103  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
tbe  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Dl- 
tector  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
targary  of  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

8.1281.  A  bill  to  establish  an  agency  of 
tbs  legislative  branch  of  the  Pederal  Oovern- 
Bsnt  authorized  to  conduct  the  elections  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RspresenUUves;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  AdmlnistraUon. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  nppear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


tion  periods,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Kkpauvkr. 
which  app>ear8  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
AMENDMENT   OF  RULE  XXXIH.  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  REPORT  AND  QUES- 
TION PERIODS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
QiuxiriMG,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Kucbkl.  Mr. 
McOxx.  Mrs.  NtUBBxcxH.  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr. 
Rakdolph.  and  Mr.  Mxtcalf)  submitted 
$  rMolutlon  (S.  Res.  120)  to  amend  rule 
XXXin  to  provide  for  report  and  ques- 


PRINTINO  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  REPORT  AND  HEARINGS  ON 
"STATE  DEPARTMENT  SECURITY" 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  121)  authorizing 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  additional 
copies  of  a  report  and  hearings  on  "State 
Department  Security"  issued  by  its  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  during  the 
87th  Congress,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Resolt>ed,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
eight  thousand  additional  copies  of  the  re- 
port (committee  print)  of  Ite  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  second  session,  entitled  "State  De- 
partment Security";  five  thousand  copies 
each  of  part  1  ("The  William  Wleland  Case  ") , 
part  2  ("The  Office  of  Security"),  part  3 
("The  New  Passport  Regulations"),  part  4* 
("Testimony  of  Elmer  Hlpsley,  Otto  Otepka, 
John  Leaby,  Roger  Jones,  Scott  McLeod, 
Andreas  Lowenfeld"),  and  part  6  ("Testi- 
mony of  William  Wleland")  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Con- 
gress on  "State  Department  Security";  and 
five  thousand  additional  copies  of  part  13 
at  the  subcommittee's  hearings  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress  on  "Commimist 
Threat  to  the  United  States  Through  the 
Caribbean." 


U.S.  MINERS  DESERVE  AND  NEED 
HELP 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
good  businessman  keeps  an  inventory. 
When  a  certain  Item  is  sold  out  or  is  in 
need  of  replenishment,  the  good  busi- 
nessman reorders  the  stock.  The  proce- 
dure is  routine. 

I  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  wise  to  follow  a  similar 
inventory  procedure  in  meeting  its 
metals  and  minerals  needs.  This  Nation 
confronts  an  increasingly  perilous  situ- 
ation because  of  its  growing  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  for  its  metals  and 
minerals,  even  as  its  own  mineral  re- 
sources have  yet  to  be  explored  fully. 

How  can  we  correct  this  cart-before- 
the-horse  approach? 

One  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  learn 
the  extent  of  our  minerals  reserves. 
Mining  today  is  not  the  relatively  simple 
business  of  1890.  The  day  of  the  pros- 
pector accompanied  by  his  mule  discover- 
ing a  multimillion-dollar  gold  vein  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado  is  pass^.  Min- 
ing in  the  1960's  is  complicated  and 
expensive. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  taken  some  remedial  action  to  meet 
the  new  needs  of  this  new  era.  Public 
Law  701  of  the  85th  Congress  established 
the  Ofnce  of  Minerals  Exploration  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  fund- 
ing, although  modest,  has  been  helpful, 


and  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Minerals  Exploration  is  increasing. 

I  have  discussed  the  program  with  its 
director,  and,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tions, Mr.  George  Pumich  told  me  that 
he  and  his  staff  anticipate  receiving 
more  valid  exploration  fund  requests 
than  they  can  fill  in  fiscal  year  1964 
under  the  Office's  proposed  budget 
I'equest. 

His  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  this  year  on  behalf  of  the 
OME  fiscal  year  1964  budget  request  in- 
cludes reference  to  the  growing  number 
of  requests  for  funding.  The  OME  staff 
has  worked  to  prevent  a  waste  of  funds 
on  projects.  A  portion  of  the  budget  is 
used  for  professional  assistance  and 
technical  guidance  for  applicants 
because  OME  deals  with  small  firms  and 
individuals  who  need  and  request  such 
aid. 

To  facilitate  better  imderstandtng  of 
the  program  let  me  quote  Mr.  Pumich 
directly: 

Briefly  stated,  the  OME  offers  financial 
assistance  to  firms  and  indivldtials  who  wish 
to  explore  their  properties  for  one  or  more 
of  36  mineral  commodities.  This  help  in 
offered  to  applicants  who  ordinarily  would 
not  undertake  the  exploration  under  present 
conditions  or  circumstances  at  their  sole 
expense  and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  funds 
from  commercial  sources  on  reasonable 
terms. 

We  contract  with  an  eligible  applicant  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  approved  explo- 
ration work.  The  applicant  pays  the  rests 
The  Government  participation  In  a  single 
contract  cannot  exceed  8250,000.  Interest,  at 
rates  which  have  ranged  from  6%  to  «>4 
percent,  is  charged  from  the  time  funds  are 
made  available. 

Funds  contributed  by  the  Government  ^re 
repaid  by  a  8-percent  royalty  on  production 
from  the  property.  If  nothing  Is  produced, 
there  Is  no  obligation  to  repay.  Royalty  is 
paid  on  any  production  during  the  period  in  • 
which  work  la  being  done  under  the  con- 
tract; and  if  the  Government  certifies  that 
production  may  be  possible  from  the  prop- 
erty, the  royalty  obligation  continues  until 
the  Government's  contribution  is  repaid 
with  Interest,  or  for  the  10-year  period  usu- 
ally specified  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  President,  under  such  a  program, 
the  Federal  investment  need  not  be  a 
contribution,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
miner  would  prefer  to  make  repayment. 

The  Office  of  Minerals  Exploration 
program  is  providing  our  ailing  mining 
industry  with  some  tools  which  to  a  lim- 
ited degree  have  and  will  bolster  the 
industry. 

It  is  educational  to  see  how  the  pro- 
gram has  developed.  Overfunded  by 
the  Congress  initially,  before  OME  could 
learn  what  its  real  role  was  to  be,  the 
Office  barely  touched  the  fiscal  year  1959 
appropriation  of  $4  million,  obligating 
slightly  more  than  $90,000.  The  obli- 
gated sum  has  increased  and  in  March 
of  this  year  OME  had  contracted  for 
$612,000  of  its  $750,000  appn^riation  and 
had  under  investigaticm  requests  which 
would  use  the  funding  remaining — and 
more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  Public  Law  85-701  and  a  table 
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(d)  No  provision  of  tbla  Act,  nor  any  rule 
or  regulation  which  may  be  iaaued  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
production  from  the  area  described  In  the 

contract. 

AOJUSTUENT    OF   CONTRACT 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  puposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  he  may  modify 
and  adjust  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
contract  to  reduce  the  amount  and  term  of 
any  royalty  payment  when  he  shall  deter- 
mine that  such  action  Is  neceasary  and  In 
the  public  interest:  Provided  further.  That 
no  such  single  contract  shall  autborlae  Qov- 
ernment  participation  In  excess  of  $360,000. 

(f)  No  funds  shall  be  made  available  un- 
der this  Act  unless  the  applicant  shall  fur- 
nish evidence  that  funds  from  conunercial 
sources  are  unavailable  on  reasonable  terms. 

EXPLORATION 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "ex- 
ploration" means  the  search  for  new  or  un- 
explored deposits  of  minerals,  including  re- 
lated development  work,  within  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  and  poosesslons, 
whether  conducted  from  the  surface  or  un- 
derground, using  recognized  and  sound  pro- 
cedures Including  standard  geophysical  and 


showing:  the  development  by  year  of  the 
OME  proexam. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  public 
law  and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcobo.  as  follows : 

Ptmuc  Law  8S-701,  8Sth  Congress.  S.  3817. 
AucuBT  21.  1W8,  72  Stat.  700 

An  Act  to  provide  a  program  for  the  discovery 
of  tha  mineral  reserves  of  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions  by 
encouraging  exploration  for  minerals,  and 
for  other  purposes 

ICINXRAUS   exploration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
stimulate  exploration  for  minerals  within 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions. 

Section.  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed,  in  order 
to  provide  for  discovery  of  additional  domes- 
tic mineral  reserves,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  program  for  exploration  by  private 
indiistry  within  the  United  States,  Its  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions  for  such  minerals, 
excluding  organic  fuels,  as  he  shall  from  time 
to  time  designate,  and  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  a  participating  basis 
for  that  purpose. 

EXPLORATION   CONTRACTS — INTEREST   RATES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions oX  this  section,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  exploration  contracts  with 
Individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  or 
other  legal  entities  which  shall  provide  for 
such  Federal  financial  participation  as  he 
deems  In  the  national  Interest.  Such  con- 
tracts shall  contain  terms  and  conditions 
OS  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. Including  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  repayment  of  the  Federal  funds  made  '  To  'late, 
available  under  any  contract  together  with 

Interest  thereon,  as  a  royalty  on  the  value  Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
of  the  production  from  the  area  described  men  who  have  worked  with  the  program 
In  the  contract.  Interest  shall  be  calciilated  these  past  5  years  speak  of  its  worth, 
from  the  date  of  the  loan.  Such  In-  When  I  asked  them  if  the  interest  rate 
terest  shaU  b«  at  rates  which  (1)   are  not     ^a^  been  foiind  too  high— It  Is  6  percent 

i^^L^Tf  'Sfe'U^.i^l^n  det^?ne^;  °'  more-they  admitted  that  the  small 

retary  or  the  Treasury  shall  determine  the  «.,^__*^.  *^,^^  „.,^  „„^4,,  v.- j  #_..^  j  <«.  __ 

Department  of  the  Interior  would  have  to  2P^™^i^  time  and  a«ain  had  found  it  so. 

pay  If  It  borrowed   such  funds  from   the  When  I  asked  as  to  the  llmltaUon  of 

Treastiry  of  the  United  States,  taking  Into  $250,000  for  a  single  contract  limitation, 

consideration  current  average  yields  on  out-  in  view  of  the  expense  of  mining,  they 

standing     marketable     obligations     of     the  told  me  the  limitation  was  toO  low  con- 

Unlted  States  with  maturities  comparable  to  sidering   that  exploration   for   gold,   for 

the   term*  of   the   parUcular  contracto  in-  example,   may   require   work   far  below 

volved  and  (2)  plus  2  per  centum  per  annum  *hg  surface  of  the  earth      I  asked  whv 

in  Ueu  of  recovering  the  cost  of  administer-  Zr^Z^ffz^  °.t  itll  ^X^'  .A^^ZT^  Z^ 

mg  the  particular  rontracts.  "9,  langiiage  in  the  public  law  made  spe- 
cific reference  to  air  exploration — since 


geochemical  methods  for  obtaining  mii^-, 
aloglcal  and  geological  Information. 


Sec 
Government 


AOVIBORT    SERVICXS 

4.  Departments  and  agencies  of  th* 

are  hereby  authorized  to  »«. 

vise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

upon  his  request,  in  carrying  out  the  pro.' 

this  Act  and   may  expend  their 

such   purposes,   with  or  wlthoot 

accordance    with    sQeb 


his 
visions  of 
funds   for 
reimbursement,    in 
agreements  as  may  be  necessary 

REPORTS   TO  CONGRESS  AND  PRXSIDXNT 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  tu. 
thorized  and  directed  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  President,  on  March  1  ta^ 
September  1  of  each  year,  a  report  contain. 
Ing  a  review  and  evaluation  of  the  operations 
of  the  programs  authorlaed  in  this  Act.  to- 
gether  with  his  recoounendations  regardiM 
the  need  for  the  continuation  of  the  pro. 
grams  and  such  amendments  to  this  Act  m 
he  deems  to  be  desirable. 

APPROPRIATION 

Skc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  bt 
appropriated,  from  any  funds  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sunu  u 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlslooi 
of  this  Act. 

Approved  August  21,  1958. 
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ROTALTT  PATICZNTS CXRTITICATION — 

ACRXZICXNTS 

(b)  Royalty  payments  received  under  para- 
g^ph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  covered 
Into  the  miscellaneotis  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(c)  When  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
an  analjrsls  and  evaluation  of  the  results  of 
tha  exploration  project  disclose  that  mineral 
production  from  the  area  covered  by  the 
contract  may  be  possible  he  shall  so  certify 
within  the  time  specified  in  the  contract. 
Upon  certification,  payment  of  royalties  shall 
be  a  charge  against  production  for  the  full 
period  specified  In  the  contract  or  until  the 
obligation  has  been  discharged,  but  in  no 
event  shall  such  royalty  payments  continue 
for  a  period  ot  more  than  twenty-five  yean 
from  the  date  of  contract.  When  the  Secre- 
tary determines  not  to  certify  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  oontractor.  When  the 
Secretary  deems  it  neceasary  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  he  may  enter  into  royalty  agree- 
ments to  provide  for  royalty  payments  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  the  project  had  been 
certified. 


so  much  of  our  initial  minerals  explora- 
tion work  comes  with  air  overflights. 

Air  exploration  gives  the  20th  century 
prospector  20th  century  methods. 
Through  the  use  of  the  magnetometer 
he  may  measure  the  intensity  and  direc- 
tion of  magnetic  forces,  thereby  locating 
anomalies  having  deposits  of  iron  and 
other  minerals.  Large  magnetometers 
are  carried  in  airplanes,  but  smaller 
magnetometers  may  be  carried  for 
ground  exploration.  Air  exploration 
with  a  refined  Gelger  counter,  the  syn- 
tometer,  helped  prospectors  locate  ura- 
nium deposits  in  Wyoming.  And  air 
exploration  Includes  the  taking  of  aerial 
photographs  for  geological  mapping. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  refinements 
which  are  modernizing  mining  today. 

But  this  type  of  exploration  must  be 
specified  in  the  public  law. 

Likewise  there  appeared  to  be  need  for 
amending  legislation  which  would  make 


possible  Federal  financial  assistance  lor 
the  development  of  domestic  ores  as  well 
as  language  which  would  authorize  tech- 
nical assistance  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  mineral  deposits  and  in 
their  utilization. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  today  oa 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McOovirn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHxnrcHl  five 
amendments  to  Public  Law  85-701. 

Enactment  of  this  pn^Moeed  leglslatloo 
would  aid  our  ailing  mining  industry. 
It  would  help  the  operator  who  is  con- 
fronted with  a  fixed  price  for  his  prod- 
uct and  a  continually  increasing  cost  of 
production. 

The  miner  today  has  to  find  higher 
grade  ore.  He  must  also  find  a  means 
to  reduce  his  cost.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  lick  its  growing  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  sources  for  its  metals 
and  minerals  by  sharing  the  risk  and 
cost,  thereby  stimulating  exploration 
and.  hopefully,  increasing  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  proposed  and 
an  explanation  of  each  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  WD 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bin  (S.  1279)  to  amend  UUe  W. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  ex- 
ploration program  for  discovery  of  new 


minerals,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  OtusiriNO  (for  himself  and 
otlicr  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lUffresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
jimerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  SO, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  042(a>  Is  amended  as  follows: 
In  the  last  line  after  the  word  "contracts" 
delete  the  period.  Insert  a  colon,  and  Insert 
Uie  following:  "Provided,  That  in  no  event 
alull  the  Interest  rate  ezoeed  4^  per 
centum." 

(3)  Section  943 (e)  is  amended  as  follows: 
In  the  last  line  after  the  word  "of"  delete 
Uie  figure  "Saso.OOO"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof   the   figure   "$500,000." 

(3)  Section  043  is  amended  as  follows: 
In  line  a  after  the  word  "or"  delete  the  word 
"unexplored"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
word  "additional."  and  in  line  5  after  the 
word  "the"  insert  the  word  "air"  and  a 
comma. 

(4)  Sections  644  through  646,  inclusive,  are 
renumbered  as  section  646  through  648.  re- 
■pectlvely. 

(6)  Add  a  new  section  644  as  follows: 
"SRC.  644(a).  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorised and  empowered  to  provide  Federal 
flnanclsl  assistance  to  individuals,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  and  other  legal  entitles 
for  the  development  of  domestic  ores. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Individuals,  part- 
osrshlps.  corporations,  or  other  legal  enti- 
Ues  that  shall  provide  for  such  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  as  he  deems  In  the  national 
intwest.  These  agreements  shall  contain 
floeb  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate,  including 
terms  and  conditions  for  repayment,  together 
with  Interest,  of  the  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  any  agreement.  Interest 
■ball  be  calculated  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  date  that  Federal 
funds  are  made  available." 

(6)  Add  a  new  section  645  as  follows : 
"Src.  646.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 

tssd  to  provide  technical  Information  and 
•■istance  which  would  be  useful  In  stimu- 
lating the  exploration  and  development  of 
mineral  deposits  and  In  their  utilization." 

(7)  The  redesignated  section  647  is  amend- 
ed as  follows:  In  line  2  after  the  first  comma, 
delete  the  words  "through  the  President,";' 
after  the  word  "on"  delete  the  words  "March 
1  and":  and  In  line  3  after  the  comma  delete 
the  letter  "a"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "an  annual". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
OtuxKiHc  is  as  follows: 

BX^LANATION  or  AMKNDUKNTS  TO  PUBLIC  LaW 

S8-701  Intrnoko  To  Br  Proposrd  bt  Skn- 

ATOR    ORtTRNINO 

^taactment  of  this  legislation  would  be 
eipedally  beneficial  to  the  operator  who  Is 
flseed  with  a  fixed  price  for  his  product  and 
a  continually  Increasing  cost  of  production. 
He  muat  Hnd  higher  grade  ore  and  also  find 
means  to  reduce  his  cost.  By  sharing  In  the 
risk  and  cost  of  finding  and  developing  min- 
eral deposits  the  Government  stimulates  ex- 
ploration and  Increased  production  thereby 
aiding  depressed  mining  areas. 

The  propoaed  legislation  would  aid  the 
miner  by: 

1.  Placing  a  celling  of  4^  percent  on  the 
interest  rate  he  would  pay  on  Oovernment 
funds  granted  him  for  exploration.  The 
preeent  high  rate  of  0  percent  or  more  is  a 
Psychological  roadblock  to  the  small  operator 
snd  a  biutlen  on   long-range  projecu. 

9.  Raising  the  single  contract  limitation 
irom  MSO.OOO  to  $600,000.    The  present  Uml- 


tatlcm  Is  not  responsive  to  modern-day 
methods.  Most  of  the  surface  gold  depoelU, 
for  example,  have  been  worked  out.  The 
great  majority  of  new  gold  deposits  of  sig- 
nificant size  will  be  deep  below  the  surface 
and  require  expensive,  high-cost  exploration 
projecu. 

3.  Redefining  exploration  to  give  clear  au- 
thority for  exploration  by  air.  This  would 
enable  the  Oovernment  to  participate  more 
fully  in  modern  methods  of  exploration. 

4.  Authorizing  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  development  of  domesUc  ores.  This 
would  be  especially  helpful  to  the  small  op- 
erator who  needs  some  assistance  to  get  into 
production  or  malnteln  his  production  but 
is  unable  to  obtain  the  required  funds  from 
banks  or  other  Oovernment  agencies. 

6.  Authorizing  technical  aaslstance  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  mineral  de- 
posits and  In  their  utilization  This  would 
enable  technical  assistance  to  be  extended 
to  the  small  operator  who  needs  such  as- 
sistance In  finding  higher  grade  deposits, 
developing  his  ore  deposits,  lowertng  his 
operating  costs,  beneficlatlng  his  ore/  and 
producing  a  markeUble  product. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps some  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
read  as  I  did  in  Sunday's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald  that 
the  domestic  chrome  market  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  depressed  as  other  pro- 
ducers dumped  their  chrome  on  the 
world  market  in  what  would  appear  to 
be  a  direct  attempt  to  break  the  market. 
This  attack  is  injurious  to  democracy. 
It  cannot  be  longer  ignored.  Our  mining 
industry  can  meet  any  challenge  if  we 
give  it  a  chance. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  de- 
signed to  help  give  that  chance. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we  of 
the  Western  States  deeply  appreciate  the 
efforts  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  made,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, on  behalf  of  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  the  mining  industry.  All 
of  us  know  of  the  serious  problems  con- 
fronting the  mining  industry  and  of  the 
need  for  effective  legislation  in  this  field. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  brings  to  this  whole  problem 
new  and  vigorous  leadership  and  a  de- 
termination to  get  something  done.  For 
this,  we  are  thankful. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho.  He  has  sJwajrs  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  an  enlightened  and  progressive 
policy,  not  only  with  respect  to  our  min- 
ing resources,  but  for  all  the  resources 
of  the  West — indeed,  of  the  whole  Nation. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  looked  into  this 
problem  searchingly  and  seriously  and 
came  up  with  some  constructive  pro- 
posals that  will  take  this  great  Industry, 
mining,  which  once  was  so  promising 
and  productive,  from  its  present  dol- 
drums. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for 
his  unfaltering,  helpful  encouragement. 


AOENCY  IN  LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
TO  CONDUCT  Ea^ECnONS  OP  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  create  an  agency  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment  designed  to  insure  that  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  vote  for  Members  of 
Congress  shall  be  adequately  protected. 

Congress  recently  has«iven  the  execu- 
tive branch  addiUonal  enforcement  tools 
to  protect  the  rights  of  American  cit- 
izens to  participate  in  all  Federal  elec- 
tions. These  are  contained  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on 
February  28,  outlined  further  amend- 
ments which  the  administration  believes 
will  be  helpful  in  meeting  continuing 
pockets  of  resistance  to  the  full  exercise 
of  the  right  of  franchise. 

While  all  of  this  is  progress.  Congress 
has  an  additional  responsibility  that 
goes  quite  directly  to  the  election  of  its 
own  Members — to  the  problem  of  assur- 
ing full  citizen  rights  in  the  election  of 
the  Members  of  Congress.  The  proposed 
act  would  give  Congress  the  machinery 
to  meet  this  problem,  one  which  is  and 
should  be  of  special  concern  to  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Constitution,  under  article  I,  sec- 
tion 4,  and  imder  the  15th  amendment, 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  make  regula- 
tions as  to  the  time,  place,  and  "manner 
of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  or  to  alter  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  State  legislatures  for 
such  purposes,  except  as  to  the  place 
of  choosing  Senators." 

TTie  Federal  judiciary  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  full  burden  of  litigat- 
ing the  dilatory  actions  of  innumerable 
local  registration  officials  intent  on  frus- 
trating the  desires  of  eligible  voters. 

This  problem  is  the  active  election-by- 
election  responsibility  of  the  Congress, 
placed  on  the  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  insure  the  right  to  vote  in  each 
Federal  election. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  States  rights. 
The  States  have  only  that  authority  in 
this  field  of  congressional  elections  ex- 
pressly given  them  by  the  Congress.  The 
Congress  itself  has  the  duty  to  see  to  it 
that  those  who  sit  as  its  Members  are 
elected  by  all  the  people.  The  buck  on 
this  issue  stops  here. 

There  is  a  long  history  of  widespread 
and  fiagrant  denials  of  the  right  to  vote. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  over  the 
years  tells  the  story.  Further,  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Co(pmisslon  on  Civil 
Rights,  expressly  established  by  the  Con- 
gress to  look  into  voting  practices,  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  congressional  ac- 
tion. 

The  proposal  I  make  to  establish  a 
Congressional  Elections  Commission  as 
an  arm  of  the  Congress,  is,  as  far  as  I 
know,  a  unique  one.  I  first  introduced  it 
in  1959.  The  virtue  of  the  bill  I  now 
introduce  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  estab- 
lishes a  continuing  agency  of  the  Con- 
gress Itself,  designed  to  insure  that  reg- 
istration and  election  procedures  shall 
be  reasonable,  fair,  and  equally  available 
to  all  our  citizens.  It  can  perform  the 
same  service  for  the  Congress  in  the  vital 
area  of  its  elections  which  the  Govern- 
ment Accounting  OfBce,  another  agency 
of  the  legislative  branch,  does  in  matters 
involving  the  public  purse. 
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I  ask  unanlmoos  consent  that  the  text 
at  the  bffl.  togettier  with  a  sammair  ot 
Its  proTlsiosis,  be  printed  with  my  re- 
marks.       

Hie  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bin 
win  be  printed  in  the  RKcoao. 

The  bin  (S.  1281)  to  establish  an  agen- 
cy of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  authorized  to  conduct 
the  elections  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
f  oUows : 

Be  it  enacted  ixy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  bo  cited  aa  the  "Congxesslonal  Elec- 
tions Act". 

Tm^   I— STATKMSNT    OF    PURPOSi::    DETIMITIONS 

Sac.  101.  Taking  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that,  although  ninety-three  years  have 
passed  since  the  fifteenth  amendment  was 
adopted.  American  dtlaens  otherwise  qual- 
ified to  vote  continue  to  be  denied  that  right 
becatiae  ot  their  race  or  color,  and  that  qual- 
ified voters  are  thus  arbitrarily  and  dlscrlml- 
natorUy  being  denied  the  right  to  cast  a 
vote  for  the  selection  and  election  of  their 
representatives  In  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Bepresentatlves;  and  recognizing  the  au- 
thority and  the  obligation  of  the  Congress 
tinder  the  fifteenth  amendment,  and  nxx-e 
ptartlcularly  under  article  I,  section  4.  to  as- 
sure tnat  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  nominated  and 
elected  in  a  manner  and  purstwnt  to  proce- 
dures which  best  assure  that  esvry  qualified 
elector  Is  siforded  fuU  opportuixlty  to  cast 
his  vote,  the  Ckmgress  hereby  determines  that 
It  Is  necessary.  In  order  to  assiu'e  to  all  qual- 
ified electors  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  selection  and  election  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Uiat  Congress  establish  an  agency  to  conduct 
registration  and  voting  in  the  primary,  spe- 
cial, and  general  elections  at  which  nominees 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  elected. 

Sbc.  102.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commission'*  means  the 
Congressional  Elections  Commission  estab- 
lished by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "special  or  general  election" 
means  any  special  or  general  election  In  any 
State  or  congressional  district  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  ot  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

(e)  Tlie  temx  "primary  election"  means 
any  election,  whether  by  convention,  meet- 
ing, popular  primary,  or  otherwise,  in  any 
State  or  congressional  district  fpr  the  pur- 
poas  at  choosing  party  nomlnee|i  as  candi- 
dates for  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

TTTLs  n — nrroKMTniTWT  or  rcoM^aasszoHAL 
■LBCBom  coMifTwarow 

See.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established, 
as  an  agency  of  the  legislative  branch  ot  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  a  Congressional  Elec- 
tions Oommtewlon.  as  an  authority  to  conduct 
primary,  special,  and  general  elections  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  Ocanmlssion  shaU  be  composed 
ot  three  msmbara  wbo  shall  be  appointed 
by  tbe  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
ooassnt  of  tha  flanate.  Not  more  than  two 
of  tha  msoabers  shall  belong  to  the  same 
pcdltleal  party.  The  President  Is  requested 
in  appointing  members  to  provide,  insofar 


as  possible,  representation  for  the  various 
geographical  areas  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Bach  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  nine  years,  except 
that — 

(1)  the  three  members  first  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  expiring  respec- 
tively on  December  31,  1865;  December  31, 
1968;  and  December  31,  1971;  and 

(3)  a  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In 
the  Conunlsslon  occurring  by  reason  of  the 
death,  disability,  resignation,  or  removal  of 
a  member  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
shall  be  appointed  to  serve  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  > 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  as  Chairman 
and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence 
or  disability  of  the  Chairman  or  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chairman. 

(e)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (f),  a  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers. 

(f )  Two  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quonnn  thereof. 

Szc.  202.  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, other  than  the  Chairman,  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  per  year. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  a  rate  of  $20,500  per 
year. 

■rrrLc   m — aecisniATioN    or    voms   rr    tht 

COKMISSION 

Sec.  301.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  and  maintain  temporary  and  perma- 
nent registers  ot  voters  qualified  to  partici- 
pate In  primary,  special,  and  general  elec- 
tions In  the  various  congressional  districts. 
The  Conunlsslon '8  making  and  maintenance 
of  such  registers  of  voters  shall  be  In  its  dis- 
cretion and  it  shall  not  be  necessary,  for 
the  making  and  maintenance  of  such  regis- 
ters In  any  congressional  district,  for  the 
Commission  to  have  first  determined  to  hold 
an  election  therein  pursuant  to  title  IV  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  302.  No  person  shall  be  registered  as 
a  voter  under  section  301  who  does  not  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature 
of  the  State  in  which  the  congressional  dis- 
trict Is  situated.  The  Commission  shall 
establish  adequate  procediu^s  to  sscure  that 
all  persons  placed  upon  Its  registers  as 
qttalifled  voters  continue  to  have  the  resi- 
dence and  other  qualifications  reqiilslte  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  In  which  the  congres- 
sional district  Is  situated. 

Sac.  SOS.  No  State  or  local  laws  or  ordi- 
nance governing  the  time,  place,  or  manner 
of  the  registration  of  voters  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  or  limit  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  conduct  registrations  of  voters  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  but  the  Commission  shall 
endeavor  as  far  as  in  its  Judgment  Is  con- 
ducive to  uniform  and  orderly  election  pro- 
cedures, to  conform  Its  conduct  of  the  regis- 
tration of  voters  to  the  procediires  governing 
time,  place,  and  manner  of  registration, 
prescribed  in  the  State  or  local  laws  or  ordi- 
nances In  effect  In  the  congressional  district. 

Trruc  IV— coiroTTCT  or  blzctioms  ar  thb 

COMMISSION 

Sac.  401.  The  Ccmmlssion  is  authorized  in 
any  congressional  district  to  conduct  the 
primary,  special,  or  general  elections  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  and  electing  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives whenever — 

(1)  the  Commission  is  oOcially  requested 
so  to  do  by  the  duly  empowered  official  of  the 
State  in  which  the  congressional  district  Is 
sittfatad:  or 

(2)  tha  Commission  dstermlnas  that  un- 
less such  election  is  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mission, iwrsons  having  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 


branch  of  the  leglslatttrs  of  tba  Stats  te 
which  tha  congressional  dlatriet  ia  loeaiM 
are  llksly  to  be  denied  their  right  tasuS 
primary,  special,  or  gsnaral  *'*i>tlim  to  sssi 
their  votes  and  to  have  them  fairly  counted. 

Szc.  402.  Whenever  the  Commission  cob- 
ducts  a  primary,  special,  or  general  electtoiJ 
such  election  shall  be  the  sole  primary,  sp*. 
clal,  or  general  election  for  the  oongrsssioiui 
district  for  Members  of  tha  Senate  and  ths 
House  of  Representatives,  and  tha  rssulta 
thereof  shall,  in  any  primary  election,  dstv. 
mine  the  authorized  nominees,  and  in  sbt 
special  or  general  election,  determine  tha 
duly  elected  Memt>er  of  the  House  of  Rcpi«. 
sentatlves.  and  the  official  vote  of  such  ooo. 
gressional  district  for  Members  of  the  Sea- 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
large. 

Ssc.  403.  No  person  shall  cast  a  vote  in  ta 
election  conducted  pursuant  to  section  Ml 
unless  (a)  he  has  been  found  by  the  Cooi- 
misslon,  pursuant  to  title  III  foregoing,  to 
have  the  quallflcatlona  reqiilsite  for  electors 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legtsiA. 
tiire  of  the  State  in  which  the  congressional 
district  is  situated,  or  (b)  he  Is  registered  oa 
a  State  registration  list,  which  the  Comma- 
slon  determines  to  be  appropriate  for  utili- 
zation in  the  election  conducted  by  it,  sa  t 
person  having  the  qualifications  requisite  (or 
electors  of  the  most  niimerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the  coo- 
gressional  district  Is  situated. 

Szc.  404.  The  Commission  shall,  immsdl- 
ately  upon  determining  to  conduct  an  elec. 
tlon  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  la 
section  401  (a)  or  (b),  give  notice  of  such 
determination  to  the  Oovernor  of  the  Ststt 
concerned. 

Sec.  406.  No  State  or  local  laws  or  ordi- 
nances governing  the  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  conducting  elections  shall  be  applica- 
ble to,  or  limit  the  power  of,  the  Commlastoa 
to  conduct  elections  pursuant  to  this  tltls, 
but  the  Commission  shall  endeavor,  as  far 
as  in  Its  Judgment  is  conducive  to  unifonn 
and  orderly  election  procedures,  to  conform 
its  conduct  of  elections  to  the  standards  et 
time,  place,  and  manner  prescribed  in  State 
or  local  laws  or  ordinances  in  effect  in  tha 
cong^ressional  district. 

nrtz  V — cKsnncATioN  or  bssttlts 

Sec.  601.  Ths  Commission  shall,  upon  tb« 

determination  of  the  results  of  any  primary, 
special,  or  general  election  conducted  pur- 
suant to  title  rv,  certify  the  results  of  socli 
election  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves. to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
to  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  in  which  the 
election  was  conducted,  and  to  other  appro- 
priate persons.  Such  a  certification  shall 
constitute  the  binding  and  conclusive  de- 
termination of  the  results  of  the  election. 

TTTLZ    VI — DZLXOATION    OF    rOWZBS 

Sec.  601.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  delegate  to  any  appropriate  officer  or  of- 
ficers of  a  State  or  local  government,  or  to 
any  agent,  employee,  or  deslgnaa  at  the  Com- 
mission, any  or  all  of  ths  powsrs  granted  by 
this  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the  authority 
granted  pursuant  to  section  301  to  determlna 
whether  or  not  to  make  and  maintain  reg- 
isters of  voters  In  any  congressional  district, 
and  the  authority  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 401  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  con- 
duct an  election  thereunder,  which  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  only  by  a  quorum 
of  the  Commission  Itself. 

TITLS  Vn JUDICIAL  szvirw 

Sec.  701.  Any  cltlaen  of  a  State,  hsving 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  ot  the  legislature, 
who  has  made  approprlata  application  for 
Inclusion  upon  a  register  of  qvialillad  elector* 
maintained  by  the  Commlsalaa  for  tha  eoa- 
greeslonal  district  in  which  he  is  a  resident, 
wbo  Is  denied  such  registration  or  who.  hav- 
ing once  been  so  reglstsrad.  is  removed  from 
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guch  register  or  denied  the  opportunity  to 
vote  In  a  primary,  special,  or  general  elec- 
tion conducted  by  the  Commission  in  such 
congressional  district,  shall  have  an  action 
for  declaratory  and  injimctlve  relief  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  such  district. 

TTTU  vm — ptaroBMAKcz  or  commission 
rtrwcnoNS 

8ic.  801.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
iLppotnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
ofllcera  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  perform  Its  functions  and 
duUss. 

Szc.  802.  In  ciu-rylng  out  its  functions  the 
Commission  is  suthorlaed  to  utilize  on  a 
temporary  basis  employees  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment.  Each  department  and 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
«nunent  shall  fully  cooperate  with  the  Com- 
mission to  the  end  that  it  may  effectively 
carry  out  Its  functions  and  duties  and  shall, 
St  the  request  of  the  President,  assign  on 
a  temporary  bssls  employees  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  the  Commission. 

8bc.  803.  In  carrjrlng  out  its  functlons'the 
OommlBsion  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  of  State  and  local  governmental  of- 
floers  and  employees  and  the  facilities  of 
State  and  local  governments.  The  Commis- 
sion la  authorized  to  reimburse  any  State  or 
local  offlcer  or  employee  whose  services  are 
utUlzed  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
for  travel  expenses  Incurred,  and  to  pay  to 
sny  such  offlcer  or  employee  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same  amounts 
as  suthorlzed  by  law  for  persons  in  the 
Oovemment  service  serving  without  com- 
pensation. The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  reimburse  any  State  or  local  government 
for  the  services  of  any  offlcer  or  employee 
of  such  government,  and  for  the  facilities  of 
such  government,  utlliaed  tinder  the  au- 
thority of  this  section. 

Sac.  804.  (a)  In  carrying  out  lU  functions 
and  duties,  the  Commission  may  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such  hearings, 
take  such  testimony,  administer  such  oaths, 
require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  or  other  written  matter,  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  make  such 
expenditures  as  the  Commission  deems  ad- 
visable. Any  member  of  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Commission. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  or  for  the  production  of  written 
matter  may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman,  or  any  member  designated  by 
Mm.  and  may  be  Issued  by  any  person  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman  or  by  such  member. 

(b)  A  witness  attending  any  session  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  $4  for  each  day's  at- 
tendance and  for  the  time  neoeasarily  occu- 
pied in  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
same,  and  8  cents  per  mile  for  going  from  and 
returning  to  his  place  of  residence.  Wit- 
nesses who  attend  at  polnta  so  far  removed 
from  their  respective  residences  as  to  pro- 
hibit return  thereto  from  day  to  day  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  additional  allowance  of  $12 
per  day  for  expenses  of  subsistence,  including 
the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  place  of  attendance. 
Mileage  paymenU  shall  be  tendered  to  the 
witness  upon  service  of  a  subpena  Issued  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
nU««lon.  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  tha  United  SUtea  court  of  any 
possession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  District  of  Colimibia.  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  Inquiry  is  car- 
ried on  or  within  the  JurlsdlcUon  of  which 
the  person  gxxllty  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  Is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business, 
upon  application  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring 


■uch  person  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion, there  to  produce  evidence  if  so  ordered, 
or  there  to  give  testimony  touching  the  mat- 
ter under  investigation;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  ordsr  of  the  eotirt  may  be  pun- 
ished by  the  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sac.  806.  The  Commission  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provUlona  of  this  Act,  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  x>erformance 
of  its  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  808.  The  Commission  shall,  on  or  be- 
fore January  31  of  each  year,  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  lU  activities  under  this 
Act,  together  with  any  recommendations  for 
suggested  legislation  which  it  finds  desirable. 

Sec.  807.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  808.  No  provision  of  law  contained  In 
section  6  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the 
Apportionment  of  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress among  the  several  States  under  the 
Thirteenth  Census",  approved  August  8. 
1911;  section  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  and 
section  27  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  Is 
inconsistent  with  this  Act,  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  elections  conducted  under  this  Act. 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
is  as  follows: 

Analysis  or  Congxessional  Elxctions  Com- 
mission Bill  Introduced  bt  Senator 
Philip  a.  Hast 

It  is  the  pxirpose  of  the  Congressional 
Elections  Act  to  establish  an  agency  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Pederal  Government 
with  authority  to  conduct  the  elections  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

RTLZ   I 

Title  I  states  that  because  of  the  continu- 
ing denial  to  American  citizens,  on  grounds 
of  their  race  or  color,  of  their  right  to  vote, 
particularly  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  recognizing  the 
authority  of  Congress  under  the  15th 
amendment  and  under  article  I,  section  4 
of  the  Constitution  to  assure  fullest  par- 
ticipation of  qualified  electors  In  congres- 
sional elections,  the  Congress  determines 
It  necessary  to  establish  an  agency  to  con- 
duct registration  and  voting  in  the  primary, 
special  and  general  elections  at  which  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  are  elected. 

TTTLK   n 

Title  n  establishes  the  Congressional  Elec- 
tions Commission  as  an  agency  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment  au- 
thorized to  conduct  primary,  special  and 
general  elections  for  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Commission  is  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  Commissioners  to 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  9  years. 

TiTLZ  ni 
Title  ni  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
make  and  maintain  registers  of  voters  in 
various  congressional  districts  who  are  quail- 
fled  to  participate  in  primary,  special  and 
general  elections  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Com- 
mission may  maintain  registration  lists  in 
various  congressional  districts  whether  or 
not  it  has  determined  to  run  an  election  in 
the  district.  It  is  also  provided  that  no  per- 
son can  become  or  stay  registered  on  the 
Commission's  lists  wlio  does  not  have  the 
qualiflcatlozu  for  electors  of  the  most  num- 
erous branch  of  the  State  legislature.  It  is 
also  provided  that  State  and  local  laws  and 
ordinances  covering  the  time,  place  or  man- 
ner of  registration  are  not  applicable  to 
regUtratlons  conducted  by  the  Commission, 
but  the  Conomission  is  Instructed  to  conform 
lU  conduct  of  registration  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  procedures  in  effect  under  State  or 
local  laws. 


TTTLS   TV 

Title  IV  authorizes  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct primary,  special  or  general  elections  in 
any  congressional  district  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
either  when  (1)  the  Commission  is  ofllelally 
requested  so  to  do  by  the  SUta  In  which 
the  district  U  located,  or  (3)  the  Commis- 
sion determines  that  unless  it  conducts  such 
an  election,  qxiallfled  voters  are  likely  to  be 
denied  their  right  in  such  a  primary,  spe- 
cial or  general  election  to  cast  their  votes 
and  have  them  fairly  counted.  Whenever 
the  Commission  conducts  a  primary,  special 
or  general  election  that  shall  be  the  sole 
primary,  special  or  general  election  in  the 
congressional  district  for  Mambars  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  results  thereof  shall  determine  the  party 
nominees,  the  elected  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  official  vote  of  the 
congressional  district  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
large.  No  person  may  vote  in  an  election 
conducted  by  the  Commission  unless  he  has 
either  been  registered  under  title  m  by  the 
Commission  or  he  Is  registered  on  a  State 
registration  list  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  appropriate  for  use  In  Its  own 
elections.  The  Commission,  If  it  decides  to 
conduct  an  election,  shaU  Inunedlately  no- 
tify the  Governor  of  the  State. 

TITlJt   V 

Title  V  provides  for  the  certification  of 
results  of  election  by  the  Commission  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Oovernor  of  the  State,  and 
that  such  certification  constitutes  the  bind- 
ing and  conclusive  determination  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  primary,  special  or  general 
election. 

TITLE   VI 

Title  VI  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
delegate  to  Its  own  agents  and  employees 
or  to  appropriate  officials  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  any  of  the  powers  pro- 
vided by  the  act  with  the  exception  of  the 
authority  of  the  CcHnmission  to  determine 
whether  or  not  to  maintain  registers  of 
voters  or  to  conduct  an  election  In  any 
particular  congressional  district  which 
powers  shall  be  exercised  only  by  the  Com- 
mission Itself. 

TTTLK   Vn 

Title  vn  authorizes  suits  for  declaratory 
and  Injunctive  relief  in  the  U.S.  district 
court  by  any  citizen  qualified  to  vote  who 
has  applied  for  registration  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  is  denied  It  or  after  being  granted 
registration  Is  removed  from  the  registry  or 
Is  denied  opportunity  to  vote  in  an  election 
conducted  by  the  Commission. 

TITLE  vm 
Title  vm  contains  miscellaneous  provi- 
sions concerning  the  compensation  of  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Commission  as  well 
as  officials  of  the  State  to  whom  Commission 
functions  may  be  delegated;  provisions  for 
the  taking  of  testimony  by  the  Commission; 
attendance  of  witnesses;  refusals  to  testify; 
promulgation  of  the  Commission  rules  and 
regulations;  reports  to  the  Congress;  and 
amendment  of  prior  laws. 

Mr.  HART.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  lie  at 
the  table  until  the  end  of  business  on 
Wednesday,  April  10,  so  that  Senators 
who  might  wish  to  join  in  sponsoring  it 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  AND  QUESTION  PERIOD 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  reso- 
lution to  amend  the  rules  so  as  to  make 
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It  possible  to  invite  beads  of  departments 
and  independent  agencies  to  report  and 
answer  questions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  held  at 
the  desk  for  5  days,  to  enable  other  Sena- 
tors to  Join  in  sponsoring  it. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body.  I  suggested  that  a  similar  proce- 
dare  be  adopted  there;  and  that  sugges- 
tion was  very  favorably  received.  At 
that  time,  more  than  350  daily  news- 
papers commented  editorially  on  this 
suggestion,  and  all  referred  approvingly 
to  it.  A  survey  of  the  Oallup  poll  showed 
that  72  percent  of  those  interviewed  were 
favorable  to  the  propcMal.  and  only  7  per- 
cent were  opposed.  In  addition,  a  poll 
throughout  the  country  of  leading  citi- 
zens, political  scientists,  and  men  with 
governmental  experience  resulted  in  a 
virtually  unanimous  approval  of  this 
idea. 

I  think  the  report  and  question  period 
would  be  even  better  suited  to  the  Senate 
than  it  would  be  to  the  other  body,  be- 
cause of  the  smaller  membership  and 
more  intimate  atmosphere  of  the  Senate. 
The  resolution  would  allow  the  Rules 
Committee  to  provide  for  a  report  and 
question  period  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate at  least  once  every  4  weeks,  but  not 
more  often  than  once  a  week.  The  ses- 
sions would  not  last  more  than  2  hours. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  rejwrt  and 
question  ijerlod,  members  of  the  Cabinet 
or  the  heads  of  agencies  would  be  invited 
to  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
to  answer  written  questions,  which  would 
have  been  prepared  -and  submitted  to 
them  in  advance.  The  last  half  of  the 
question  period  would  be  taken  up  by 
questions  by  Members  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  time  to  be  allocated 
by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  that  much  good  iP^oiild  resiilt 
if  administrators  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  representatives  of  the  people 
under  an  ordinary  procftdiu-e.  in  order 
that  the  country  might  nave  the  benefit 
of  free  and  open  consultation  between 
them. 

As  a  result,  we  in  the  Senate  would 
have  the  benefit  of  a  regular  accounting 
from  the  heads  of  the  departments  as  to 
how  they  are  administering  and  inter- 
preting the  laws  we  pass.  This  would 
bring  about  better  teamwork  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments, 
and  would  foster  better  public  under- 
standing of  both. 

It  would  also  give  the  Senate  a  fresh 
source  of  initiative  in  governmental  mat- 
ters, and  would  give  Members  of  the 
Senate  direct  and  fuller  Information  with 
regard  to  the  operaticm  of  all  depart- 
ments— not  Just  those  supervised  by 
their  committees.  It  would  also  give  the 
Cabinet  members  a  chance  to  give  their 
proposals  directly  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OsuofiNG],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNounl.  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KuchxlI.  the^ 
Senator  from  Wycxning  [Mr.  McGul, 
the  Senator  fr<Hn  Oregon  [Mrs.  N«u- 
BERCEs].  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pill],  and  the  Soiator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  RakoolphI  have  Joined 
with  me  as  co6p<msors  of  this  resolution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  resolution 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  R«co»d. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  120)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXm  of  the  Rules 
of  the  Senate  be  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new  paragraph: 

"There  ahall  be  held  in  the  Senate  im- 
mediately following  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal on  at  least  1  day  In  each  period  of  4 
calendar  weeks,  but  not  oftener  than  1  day 
in  any  1  calendar  week,  a  'report-and-ques- 
tion  period,'  which  shall  not  consiune  more 
than  a  hours,  diirlng  which  heads  of  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Independent  estab- 
lishments in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  are  requested  to  answer  orally 
written  and  oral  questions  propounded  by 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Each  written  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  in  triplicate  to  the 
committee  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  of  such  question,  and,  if  approved  by 
such  committee,  one  copy  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment  con- 
cerned, with  an  Invitation  to  appear  before 
the  Senate,  and  one  copy  to  tbe  Comxnlttee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  a  request 
for  allotment  of  time  in  a  report-and-ques- 
tlon  period  to  answer  such  question.  Subject 
to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  this  para- 
graph, the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration ahall  determine  the  date  for.  and 
the  length  of  time  of.  each  report-and- 
questlon  period,  and  shall  allot  the  time  in 
each  period  to  the  head  of  a  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  establishment  who 
has  Indicated  his  readiness  to  deliver  oral 
answers  to  the  questions  transmitted  to  him. 
All  written  questions  to  b«  propounded  in 
any  ooe  period  shall  be  approved  by  one 
committee.  With  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee which  has  approved  the  written  ques- 
tions to  be  propounded  in  any  period,  the 
head  of  s  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent establishment  may  designate  to 
represent  him  in  such  period  the  head  of  a 
principal  division  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment,  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  department,  the  head  thereof 
may  designate  the  Under  Secretary  or  an 
assistant  secretary  of  such  department.  The 
latter  half  of  each  period  shall  be  reeerved 
for  artii  questions  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
one-half  of  such  time  to  b«  controlled  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  which  has 
approved  the  written  questions  propounded 
in  such  period  and  one-half  by  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  such  committee.  Each 
oral  question  shall  be  germane  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  at  least  one  of  the  written 
questions  propounded  In  such  period.  The 
time  of  each  report-and-questlon  period  and 
the  written  questions  to  be  answered  in  such 
period  shall  be  printed  in  two  dally  editions 
of  the  RscoKO  appearing  before  the  day  on 
which  such  period  Is  to  be  held,  and  the 
proceedings  during  such  period  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo  for  such  day." 


AprU  s 

local  area  youth  emplosrment  prograite 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  ti^ 
and  to  be  printed.  ^^ 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  provide  a  healthful  outdoor  training 
and  employment  for  young  men  and  to 
advance  the  conservation,  development, 
and  management  of  natural  resources 
and  recreational  areas ;  and  to  authorize 


WILDERNESS  ACT — ^AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baw- 
LKTT.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Cannon,  if/ 
DoMiNicx.  Mr.  FoNO.  Mr.  GoldwaW 
Mr.  Hatden.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Mr 
Lausche,  Mr.  Mechcm.  Mr.  Mttndt*.  iir 
R..NDOLPH,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  iWt. 
MOND),  submitted  an  amendment.  Iq. 
tended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  the  bill  (S.  4)  to  establish  a  NaUoosl 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendmenu, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  Soi. 
ate  bill  4.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS— Ifl. 
NORITY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  minority  and 
individual  views  on  Senate  bill  1.  the 
youth  education  bill,  may  be  filed  while 
the  Senate  is  in  adjournment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional cosponsors  for  the  following  bllli 
and  concurrent  resolution: 

Authority  of  AprU  I,  1»«3: 
S.  123S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  194t, 

as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  pxirpoaet  for 
which  surplus  personal  property  may  be  do. 
nated:  Mr.  Ain>xmsoN,  Mr.  Babti.ktt.  Mr. 
BtBLx,  Mr.  BnaoicK.  Mr.  Btxd  of  West  VIr. 
glnla,  Mr.  Chit«ch.  Mr.  Cijuik,  Mr.  Bmu, 
Mr.  FtJuaioHT.  Mr.  iNOtrrE.  Mr.  Jkrm, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  MAONxraoN,  llr. 
MANsncu),  Mr.  McOek,  Mr.  McOovxaif,  Mr. 
Moaa,  Mr.  Nclson.  Mr.  RAtnovm,  Kfr.  Rm- 
coFF,  Mr.  TAaBOoucR,  Mr.  Yotrwc  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Ohio. 
Authority  of  April  3,  1963 : 
S.  1360.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance  con- 
sultaUon  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servlct 
and  with  SUte  wildlife  agencies  before  tb* 
beginning  of  any  Federal  program  Involvlni 
the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  de- 
signed for  mass  biological  controls:  Mr. 
Douglas.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Mc- 

lNTr«K. 

S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1958.  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize  lO" 
jury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of  in- 
secticides, herbicides,  fungicides,  and  pesti- 
cides: Mr.  DotroLAS.  Mr.  LoNO  of  Missouri, 
and  Mr.  MclNTrai. 

S.  1356.  A  bill  for  the  esUbllshment  of  t 
Commission    on    Revision    of    the    Antttnut 
Laws  of  the  United  States:   Mr.  Coopn. 
Authority  of  April  3,  1903: 

S.  1303.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  n  of  tht 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dlsablUty  Id- 
surance  benefits  thereunder  for  any  individ- 
ual who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  30  quarten 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purposes:  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  Scott. 

a.  1268  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  dlsablUty  in- 
surance benefits  thereunder  for  any  lndivld> 


ual  who  Is  blind  and  has  at  least  Hz  quartots 
of  coverage,  and  for  other  purpoMs:  Itt; 
I/)N0  of  MlMOurl  and  Mr.  Soott. 

Authority  of  March  31  and  AprU  1. 
1963: 
S.  Con.  Res.  34.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  evaluate  our 
forelgn  aid  program  in  each  country  and 
report  Its  finding  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress:  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  Fono.  Mr.  Javrrs. 
Kr.  ECsATiNO.  Mr.  Kuchel.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
■ourl.  Mr.  Muxn,  Mr.  Moktom,  Mr.  Peakson, 
&nd  Mr.  Randolph. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  777.  TO  AMEND  THE  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT 
ACT 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  Wednesday,  April  10.  on  S.  777. 
This  is  an  administration  bill  to  amend 
the  Anns  Control  and  IMsarmament  Act 
in  order  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  and  to  modify  the 
personnel  security  procedures  for  eon- 
tractor  employees.  8.  777  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Humphkkt  for  him- 
self and  Senators  Clark  and  Rawdolph 
on  February  11,  1963.  ' 

The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10:30  ajn. 
in  room  4221  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

CHANGE  IN  HEARINGS  DATE  ON 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  LEGISLA- 
TION BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PRODUCTION  AND  STABILIZA- 
TION OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  E>OUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  wish 
to  announce  a  change  in  the  date  for 
beginning  hearings  on  S.  1163.  a  bill  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  ajn.. 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1963.  rather  than 
Monday.  April  23.  as  previously  an- 
nounced. The  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
and  will  continue  on  the  following  days 
of  that  week. 

All  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  on  this  bill  are  requested  to  notify 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lindley.  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300. 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  telephone 
CApltol  4-3121,  extension  3921. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oiD,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Comments  praising  the  six  recipients  of 
the  1963  Federal  Woman  ■»  Award. 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  BRIGADIER 

GENERALS 
Mr.  8TENNIS.    Ur.  President,  there 
to  now  pending  before  the  Senate  nom- 


ination referenoe  41.  containing  the 
names  of  49  Army  colonels  for  promo- 
tkm  to  temporary  brigadier  general  in 
the  Anny.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  unanimously  reccmimended 
that  this  list  be  amiroved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Officer  Grade  Limita- 
tions held  a  hearing  on  this  nomination 
list.  I  emphasize  that  the  subcommittee 
did  not  challenge  the  fitness  of  any 
officer  nominated  for  promotion.  The 
hearing  did  involve  a  matter  of  policy, 
however,  which  I  feel  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

With  respect  to  this  list,  the  average 
age  of  those  recommended  for  promo- 
tion to  brigadier  general  is  about  46  Y2 
years.  This  represents  an  average  drop 
of  about  2  years  in  age  as  compared 
with  the  lists  of  the  last  several  years. 
Furthermore,  speaking  in  terms  of  prior 
service  before  promotion,  in  1961  and 
1962  more  than  75  percent  of  the  officers 
had  completed  at  least  24  years  of  ser- 
vice at  the  time  of  their  selection.  With 
regard  to  the  pending  list,  however,  only 
about  37  percent  will  complete  24  years 
or  more  of  service.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, the  officers  selected  for  general  on 
this  list  were  younger  and  had  less  years 
of  service  than  those  selected  in  prior 
years. 

The  point  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  selection  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
younger  officers  was  wise  as  a  matter  of 
policy  and  was  fair  to  the  more  senior 
colonels  who  would  have  been  selected 
in  greater  numbers  had  the  promotion 
policies  of  the  last  few  years  been  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Vance,  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and 
stated  in  effect  that  it  wbls  necessary 
to  select  some  of  the  younger  officers  in 
order  to  give  those  who  were  commis- 
sioned in  1941  a  fair  chance  for  con- 
sideration for  promotion  to  general 
officer.  There  were  fairly  large  nmn- 
bers  of  officers  commissioned  in  1941 
and  the  contention  is  that  in  order  to 
give  this  group  a  reasonable  opportunity 
over  the  next  few  years  their  promotion 
to  brigadier  general  should  begin  at  the 
present  time. 

In  technical  promotion  terms.  Mr. 
President,  what  happened  is  as  follows: 
In  1960,  the  primary  promotion  zone 
ended  at  year  group  1936.  that  Is.  those 
commissioned  in  that  year;  in  1961  it 
ended  at  year  group  1937;  and  in  1962. 
year  group  1938.  But  for  those  pro- 
moted in  1963,  it  ended  at  1941.  Three 
additional  year  groups  were  therefore 
put  in  the  promotion  zone  for  the  recent 
selections.  The  result  is  that  year 
groups  1939  and  1940  were  competing 
along  with  1941  for  selection  for  pro- 
motion. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  Army 
that  over  the  next  few  years  the  per- 
centage of  those  selected  from  each  year 
group  will  balance  out  and  will  be  about 
the  same.  That  is.  year  groups  1939 
and  1940  will  prot>ably  receive  as  great 
a  percentage  of  selections  to  brigadier 
general  as  1941. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  points  in  connection  with  this  pro- 
motion matter. 


First.  The  first  point  is  that  approval 
of  this  list  should  not  be  construed  as 
a  commitment  or  blanket  endorsement 
of  any  overall  policy  of  early  promotion. 
In  other  words,  the  committee's  action 
on  this  list  does  not  mean  that  future 
lists  involving  this  question  will  not  be 
carefully  reviewed,  depending  on  the 
circumstances  involved. 

Second.  The  second  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  this  promotion  policy  may 
weU  have  two  definite  side  effects  which 
are  not  desirable.  First,  there  is  the 
fact  that  if  the  bulk  of  the  colonels  are 
to  be  considered  at  around  21  or  22  yeai-s 
of  service,  many  of  those  not  selected  will 
feel  that  there  is  little  hope  for  advance- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  their  normal 
30  years  of  service.  Many  of  the  colonels 
who  feel  this  way  will  undoubtedly  lean 
toward  early  retirement  at  a  time  when 
they  are  at  the  height  of  tJieir  experience 
and  knowledge.  Furthermore,  where  of- 
ficers enjoy  eaily  selection  to  the  grade  of 
Dfigadier  general,  we  may  see  a  policy 
which  will  result  in  the  early  retirement 
of  these  same  officers.  The  case  is  often 
made  that  early  retirements  are  desir- 
able in  order  to  avoid  promotion  humps 
and  permit  advancement  for  the  younger 
officers.  Mr.  President,  the  record  should 
be  clear  that  the  subcommittee  will 
closely  observe  the  whole  matter  of  early 
retirement  which  could  result  from  the 
Army  policy. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
see  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ha- 
waU  [Mr.  Ihouyi:]  on  the  floor.  I  note 
that  on  the  Executive  Calendar  are  a 
number  of  nominations  reported  by  him 
from  the  Armed  Services  Ctmunlttee. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  those  nominations,  beginning 
with  the  new  reports  on  page  2. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  repoi-ts  of  committees,  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  be- 
ginning with  the  new  reports  on  page  2, 
will  be  stated. 


THE  ARMY 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  for  temporary  ap- 
pointment In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
simdry  nominations  in  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


THE  ARMY  AND  THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army  and  in 
the  Navy,  which  had  been  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  'Jiat  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resiimed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXCELLENT  APPOINTMENT  OP 
CHESTER  BOWLES  TO  BE  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  INDIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
designation  of  Chester  Bowles  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  be  our  Ambassador  to 
India  is  a  very  worthy  appointment. 
Just  as  Governor  Bowles,  in  his  earlier 
capacity  as  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
has  helped  select  such  uniquely  quali- 
fied men  as  Edwin  O.  Relschauer,  our 
Ambassador  to  Japan,  and  William  Att- 
wood,  our  Ambassador  to  Guinea,  so  the 
President  has  now  shown  similar  imagi- 
nation and  excellent  judgment  in  asking 
Governor  Bowles  to  return,  once  again, 
to  India,  to  be  our  Ambassador.  He 
previously  served  in  that  vitally  impor- 
tant post  from  1951  to  1953.  During 
that  time,  a  decade  ago,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  vital  bonds  of 
understanding  between  India  and  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
Chester  Bowles  became  the  model  of 
what  an  Ambassador  should  be.  He 
mingled  very  cloeely  with  the  people  of 
India.  He  took  his  family  with  him, 
and  they  learned  the  language  and 
magnified  the  warm  and  friendly  Bowles 
association  with  Indians.  As  Ambassa- 
dor.  Governor  Bowles   spoke   to   large 


numbers  of  groups  in  all  walks  of  life — 
students,  labor,  busineaa  and  many 
others.  He  did  a  splendid  Job  in  win- 
ning friends  for  us  in  India  and  In  dem- 
onstrating in  act  as  well  as  word  to  the 
people  of  India  what  American  democ- 
racy means. 

As  we  know,  India  has  been  challenged 
by  a  serious  threat  from  the  Com- 
munist regime  on  the  mainland  of 
China.  India  finds  herself  in  the  midst 
of  an  arduous  and  probably  long-run 
effort  to  preserve  her  independence  and 
her  way  of  life  against  the  Communist 
threat.  In  this  time  of  peril  for  India, 
a  time  when  the  people  of  the  sub- 
continent of  India  are  united  as  never 
before  by  new  ties  of  national  spirit, 
it  is  especially  fitting  that  the  United 
States  return  Governor  Bowles  to  the 
Embassy  where  he  served  with  such  great 
flair  and  distinction  JO  years  ago. 

Governor  Bowles  has  had  a  long  and 
remarkable  career  of  public  service, 
ranging  over  nearly  all  parts  of  our 
Government.  After  a  career  in  high 
Government  posts  in  Washington  and 
abroad,  he  served  as  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut and  as  a  Congressman  from 
Connecticut.  As  our  Ambassador  to 
India,  he  will  take  with  him  the  good 
wishes  of  his  many  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  there  was 
published  In  the  New  York  Times  a  most 
interesting  article  on  Mr.  Bowles.  The 
article  was  written  by  the  distinguished 
head  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
New  York  Times,  James  Reston.  In  the 
article  he  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Bowles  is 
one  of  those  rare  souls  who  is  a  deep  and 
profoimd  thinker  who  says  what  he 
thinks.  As  Mr.  Reston  points  out  in 
the  article,  of  course  those  who  have 
new  ideas  and  express  them  vigorously 
and  honestly  are  always  subjected  to 
criticism:  and  Mr.  Bowles  has  a  large 
number  of  critics.  However,  I  think  the 
fact  that  he  does  have  critics  is  an  index 
to  the  sort  of  stimulating  and  thoughtful 
person  he  Is.  I  believe  we  should  also 
recognize  that  Mr.  Reston  is  the  one 
who  put  to  rest  the  vicious  story  that 
Chester  Bowles  had  talked  publicly 
about  opposing  the  President's  decision 
about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion.  Mr. 
Reston  is  the  one  who  had  first  developed 
the  story  that  Mr.  Bowles  had  opposed 
this  tragic  mistake;  and  Mr.  Reston  went 
to  Mr.  Bowles  to  ask  him  directly  about 
it.  Mr.  Bowles  in  fact  refused  to  com- 
ment on  the  situation  or  to  discuss  it. 

Yet.  on  that  score.  Mr.  Bowles  has 
been  criticized  very  severely  and  obvi- 
ously very  unjustly — because  Mr.  Reston 
is  certainly  the  authority  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  nomination  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  weekend  President  Kennedy  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  appoint  Chester 
Bowles  as  Ambassador  to  India. 

With  this  important  assignment.  Chet 
Bowles  continues  what  is  one  of  the  most 
varied  and  remarkable  careers  of  public 
servlcewDf  any  American.  He  has  served 
with  great  distinction  as  head  of  the 
OflBce  of  Price  Administration,  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  Ambassador  to  India,  U.S. 


Representative  from  Connecticut's  See. 
ond  Congressional  District.  Under  8ee> 
retary  of  State,  and  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Asian,  African,  and 
Latin  American  Affairs. 

In  retuiming  to  the  crucially  important 
post  of  Ambassador  to  India.  Chet 
Bowles  takes  with  him  one  of  the  moet 
creative  and  imaginative  minds  in  our 
country.  He  has  thought  and  written 
and  spoken  about  foreign  affairs  with 
insight,  courage,  and  dedication.  He  has 
the  vision  that  produces  ideas  and  the 
energy  and  determination  that  turn  ideas 
into  action. 

Chet  and  I  have  been  close  political 
and  personal  friends  for  many  yean 
I  have  always  valued  his  advice  and  wlae 
counsel. 

The  President  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  selecting  for  this  assignment  such 
an  eminently  qualified  person,  ai^ 
Chet  Bowles  deserves  the  appreciatkn 
of  his  country  for  his  willingness  to  take 
on  yet  another  challenging  task  in  a 
brilliant  record  of  distinguished  publk 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  expect  the 
Senate  will  speedily  confirm  this  nomi- 
nation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Poet 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Passage  to  Inou 

The  appointment  of  Chester  Bowles  u 
Ambassador  to  India  will  give  this  country 
an  able,  gifted  and  articulate  spokeamaa 
In  New  Delhi.  His  previous  service  as  Am- 
bassador to  India  In  the  fifties,  bis  profound 
knowledge  of  the  economic,  political  and 
social  problems  of  the  sut>contlnent  and 
his  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  peopli 
aU  eminently  qualify  Mm  for  this  asslcn- 
ment. 

India  has  made  much  progress  in  the  dec- 
ade since  Mr.  Bowles  last  served  as  Ambassa- 
dor there,  but  the  basic  problems  remain. 
It  still  Is  struggling  to  achieve  Industrlsl 
growth,  rural  development  and  social  prog- 
ress. The  problem  of  Kashmir  remains  a 
constant  complication.  The  Chinese  Inn- 
slon  has  added  to  the  old  problems  the  nev 
one  of  military  organization. 

This  country  needs  an  Informed,  able  and 
perceptive  observer  In  New  Delhi.  And  India 
needs  the  kind  of  an  American  Ambassador 
who  can  understandlngly  and  sympatheti- 
cally Interpret  Its  situation  to  Washington. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  public  msa 
better  suited  for  the  challenges  of  the  post 
to  which  he  has  t>een  assigned. 
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ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMA- 
MENT—TRIBUTE TO  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingtiished  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  has  led  ar  al- 
most single-handed  fight  to  persuade  the 
Senate  and  the  coimtry  to  recognize  the 
wisdom  of  a  treaty  to  suspend  nuclear 
testing.  He  has  done  a  great  job  with 
very,  very  little  recognition  nationally. 
Max  Freedman.  a  coliminlst  for  the 
Washington  Post,  in  an  article  printed 
in  this  morning's  Issue  of  the  Washing* 
ton  Post,  discussed  the  fight  In  which 
the  Senator  has  engaged.  Mr.  Preedman 
has  stressed  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  serve  the  national 


interest  as  well  as  the  cause  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fine 
column  by  Max  Freedman  entitled 
•'HimPHRKY  And  Disarmament"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
»s  follows: 

HUMrHMY    AND    DiSABMAMENT 

( By  Max  Freedman ) 
Without  Senator  Humphrkt  the  debate  on 
disarmament  would  proceed  against  hopeless 
odds.  He  has  been  President  Kennedy's  chief 
iupporter  In  Congress  for  a  prudent  and  re- 
gponslble  treaty.  When  Mr.  Elsenhower  was 
Preiildent  he  gave  the  same  kind  of  cour- 
(Mous  support  to  a  Republican  adnUnlstra- 
Uon.  It  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits  that 
be  believes  that  disarmament,  like  defense 
policy,  should  be  above  mere  partisan 
skirmishing.  In  view  of  this  record  he  Is 
enUtled  to  a  thoughtful  hearing  when  he 
makes  a  major  statement  on  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations  at  Geneva. 

Tet  this  careful  examination  of  his  pro- 
posals is  precisely  what  has  been  lacking.  It 
almost  seems  as  If  the  cynical  principle  is 
being  followed  of  ignoring  Senator  Hum- 
PBkXT's  points  because  one  cannot  answer 
Uiem.  Some  time  ago  he  delivered  an  elab- 
orately documented  analysis  of  the  disarma- 
ment deadlock  but  his  address  met  with  little 
response  In  the  Senate  and  with  only  scat- 
tered attention  In  the  country.  This  surely 
Is  shabby  treatment  for  a  Senator  who  Is 
carrying  the  lonely  burden  of  protecting  the 
public  Interest  In  a  safeguarded  dlaarmament 
treaty. 

It  may  therefore  be  some  contribution  to 
the  public  debate  If  one  sununarlzes  the 
main  points  which  Senator  Humphret  Is  now 
making. 

He  polnU  out  that  In  1058  It  was  the  belief 
of  both  Russian  and  American  scientists 
that  there  would  have  to  be  an  international 
inspection  systenf  with  about  180  control 
posts,  of  which  19  would  be  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  have  taken  between  4  to  6 
years  to  Instill  this  system;  scores  of  Inter- 
national technicians  would  have  been  In- 
cluded In  the  project;  the  system  would  have 
cost  $3  billion  to  build  and  several  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year  to  maintain.  Today  no 
such  system  needs  to  be  established  at  all. 

The  United  States,  like  Russia,  can  now 
IdenUfy  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
underwater,  and  In  outer  space.  If  Russia 
would  agree  to  a  treaty  outlawing  such  tests, 
the  risks  of  successful  evasion  or  cheating 
would  form  so  problem.  The  real  concern 
Is  with  tests  conducted  underground  where 
they  may  be  harder  to  detect  or  may  be  con- 
fused with  earthquakes. 

Senator  Rumphbet  reports  that  in  the  past 
S  years  the  United  States  has  greatly  im- 
proved tto  ability  to  identify  earthquakes 
In  Russia.  It  Is  a  generous  figure  to  suggest 
that  these  unldenUfled  occturences  in  any 
one  year  will  be  only  a  few  doeen  at  most. 
Under  the  British-American  treaty  each  of 
these  mysterious  events  would  be  subject  to 
InspecUon.  Prom  a  scientific  or  technical 
standpoint,  the  problem  of  security  Is  wholly 
manageable.  Russia  would  aoon  learn  this 
fact  If  It  were  willing  to  give  the  proposed 
treaty  a  fair  trial. 

Senator  Humphbxt  asked  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  make  available  the  results  of 
studies  of  underground  events  In  Russia  from 
1958  through  1962.  He  has  quoted  "a  com- 
petent administration  official  In  whom  I  re- 
pose the  highest  confldencs"  as  saying  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  the  preeent  ability  to 
monitor  a  test  ban  agreement  with  full  safe- 
guards for  American  security. 

Under  these  new  arrangements  It  would  be 
necessary  to  supplement  these  monitoring 
devices  by  Inspections  Inside  Russia  carried 


out  by  Inspectors  who  could  be  accompanied 
by  Soviet  observers.  The  inspected  area 
would  be  snuOl  and  wotild  be  located  by 
uaing  the  records  of  at  least  four  detection 
stations.  There  would  be  no  more  than  seven 
inspections  each  year.  The  treaty  would 
lapse  and  the  United  States  would  be  free  to 
resume  Its  tests  If  Russia  refused  to  agree  to 
any  suggested  inspection  or  was  caught  In  a 
secret  test. 

Since  the  1960  campaign  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
shown  much  more  eagerness  than  the  gen- 
eral public  to  reach  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  above  all  on  a  test  ban 
treaty.  The  public  has  tended  to  view  the 
Geneva  talks  with  resigned  apathy  as  a  mean- 
ingless charade.  Tet  all  the  time  hard  work- 
ing and  often  misunderstood  officials  have 
been  closing  the  gap  between  the  Russian 
and  American  positions,  while  always  striv- 
ing for  a  treaty  that  would  be  endorsed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  high  time 
that  we  really  that  American  public  Indiffer- 
ence Is  ver/  helpful  to  Russia  In  resisting  a 
treaty.  For  Russia  can  twist  and  equivocate 
at  Geneva  without  being  called  to  account  by 
a  bored  American  press. 


WASTE  IN  THE  SPACE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekend  there  were  a  number  of  de- 
velopments, calling  into  question  the  wis- 
dom of  proceeding  with  as  generous  and, 
I  think,  as  wasteful  an  appropriation  for 
space  as  the  Congress  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  On  Friday  the  New  York 
Times,  in  a  very  unusual  story,  reported 
that  the  Air  Force  had  documented  $77 
million  of  duplication  in  the  space  budg- 
et. The  article  stated  chapter  and  verse 
specific  duplication,  citing  the  place,  the 
facility,  and  the  degree  of  duplication  In 
dollars  and  cents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
markable    story     entitled     "Air    Force 
Scores  Building  by  NASA"  be  printed  at- 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AiB  FoBCE  Scobes  Building  bt  NASA — Sats 
Space  Agency's  Plan  Will  Ditpucate 
PACiLrms 

Washington. — The  Air  Force,  In  a  formal 
memorandum,  has  charged  that  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Is  asking  for  construction  of  fTV.e?  1,000 
worth  of  facilities  that  duplicate  Air  Force 
facilities. 

The  memorandum  appears  to  support 
charges  that  the  civilian  space  program.  Ini- 
tiated during  the  Elsenhower  administration 
and  endorsed  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, needlessly  Incorporates  many  projects 
already  being  studied  by  the  military. 

In  reply  to  a  reporter's  questions  about 
the  memorandum.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  NASA,  said  that  his  or- 
ganization had  frequent  coordination  meet- 
ings with  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
that  "no  such  statement  has  been  made  to 
us." 

He  described  the  Air  Pyjrce  memorandum 
as  representing  "a  point  of  view  of  Junior 
people  who  can't  get  their  superiors  to  sup- 
port their  desires." 

On  a  point  made  In  the  memorandum  about 
offering  bloastronautics  facilities  to  the 
Space  Agency,  Dr.  Dryden  said: 

"We  have  offered  to  carry  half  the  cost  of 
bloastronautics  laboratories  but  this  was  not 
accepted  by  the  Department  of  Defense." 

One  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in 
1958  was  the  desire  to  emphasize  this  coun- 
try's belief  In  peaceful  rather  than  military 


exploration  of  space.  The  early  VS.  space 
programs  were  all  conducted  by  the  military 
services. 

Little  by  little  NASA  has  taken  over  such 
space  facilities  as  the  former  Army  installa- 
tion at  Huntsvllle,  Ala.  Tlie  military  serv- 
ices, however,  have  retained  many  major 
projects  and  still  support  NASA  with  missiles 
and  base  facilities. 

Over  the  years,  however,  as  the  United 
States  has  pressed  Its  space  efforts,  a  con- 
troversy has  developed  as  to  whether  the 
major  sfMice  responsibilities  should  not  have 
been  retained  by  the  mUltary  services. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  space  programs  are  believed  to  be 
directed  chiefly  toward  military  ends. 

In  recent  congressional  hearings,  members 
of  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Com- 
mittee have  questioned  NASA  officials  re- 
garding possible  duplication  of  facilities  al- 
ready controlled  by  the  Air  Force. 

Robert  Seamans,  Associate  Administrator 
of  the  space  agency,  has  testified  that  all  of 
the  construction  requests  have  been  care- 
fully coordinated  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. The  agency's  construction  requests 
total  asOO  mUUon. 

The  Air  Force  memorandum,  apparently 
prepared  In  connection  with  the  President's 
budget  proposals  for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  be- 
ginning next  July  1,  starts  with  this  ques- 
tion: 

"What  Is  the  Air  Force's  opinion  of 
NASA's  need  for  the  facilities  listed  In  the 
NASA  fiscal  year  1964  construction  program, 
which  Is  attached?" 

GIVES    OWN    ANSWXa 

It  gives  this  answer: 

"Specific  characteristics  and  capabilities 
of  the  individual  facilities  on  the  attached 
NASA  construction  program  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  Air  Force  In  the  majority  of  the 
Items.  However,  from  limited  Information 
available,  location  of  proposed  faculty,  title 
assigned  and  knowledge  of  the  NASA  cen- 
ter's responsibilities.  It  Is  highly  likely  that 
similar  or  duplicating  facilities  to  present 
Air  Force  facilities  are  being  requested  by 
NASA." 

The  memorandum  cites  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

(a)  Ames  Research  Center,  Moffett  Field, 
Calif. 

(1)  Life  sciences  research  facUlty — $4,- 
880,000.  The  Air  Force  has  a  large  faculty 
and  technical  capability  in  the  bloastro- 
nautics area,  which  has  been  offered  several 
times  to  support  NASA  programs.  The  space 
agency  has  not  accepted  these  offers. 

(2)  Space  Materials  Laboratory — $3,600,- 
000.  The  Air  Force  Materials  Laboratory 
complex  at  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base, 
Ohio,  could  support  the  space  agency  In  this 
area. 

OTHXB     FACILITIES     CITB) 

(b)  Langley  Research  Center,  Langley 
Field,  Va. 

(1)  Vehicle  antenna  test  facility  addi- 
tion— $1,758,000.  The  Air  Force  has  capa- 
bilities In  this  area  at  the  Wright-Patterson 
base,  and  at  the  Rome,  N.T.,  Air  Development 
Center. 

(c)  Launch  Operations  Center,  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, Fla. 

(1)  Central  instrumentation  facility — 
$31,508,000.  This  facility  appears  to  provide 
NASA  with  an  excess  of  cai>ablllty.  In  view 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  capability  at 
the  Atlantic  missile  range.  The  range's  te- 
lemetry system  was  Jointly  planned  with 
NASA,  thus  the  requirement  for  additional 
telemetry  by  the  space  agency  Is  unknown. 
In  addition,  this  facility  contains  $5  million 
for  electronic  tracking  Items.  Tracking  is  a 
range  responsibility  and  the  range  has  ade- 
quate electronic  tracking  capability. 

(2)  Calibration  and  standards  laboratory — 
$2,867,000.  It  would  appear  that  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Government  would  be  served 
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by  expanding  the  existing  Department  of 
Defense  capability  to  satlafy  tbe  require- 
ments of  all  mlsslle-range  users,  rather  than 
establishing   a  separate  capability. 

OUPUCATION     rOUND 

(3)  Optical  and  Electronic  Component 
Serrlelng  Pacllity — •866.000.  Department  of 
Defense  has  a  similar  capability  at  the  At- 
lantic missile  range. 

(d)  Lewis  Research  Center,  Cleveland. 

(1)  Propulsion  component  and  subsystem 
environmental  fadlitiea — $3320.000.  The 
Socket  Laboratory  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
in  California  has  capabilities  in  this  area. 

(e)  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Tex. 

(1)  Mission  Control  Center — $8,409,000. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  missile  range  capabil- 
ity could  fulfill  this  need. 

(2)  Launch  environment  and  antenna 
test  faculties — •7,482,000.  Air  Force  facilities 
at  Wright-Patterson  base  and  Rome  Air  I5e- 
velopment  Center  are  available  for  simUar 
efforts. 

(3)  Mission  simulation  and  {X'ocedures 
training  facilities — $2,216,000.  The  Air  Force 
Aerosijace  Research  Pilots  School  at  Edwards 
base  has  similar  facilities.  Many  NASA  pilots 
have  utilized  this  Air  Force  facility. 

(4)  Atmospheric  reentry  materials  and 
structures  evaluation  facilities — $2,915,000. 
The  Air  Force  has  excellent  facilities  ^ 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  ana 
at  Wright-Patterson  base. 

(5)  Ultrahigh  vacuum  space  chamber 
facilities — $2,685,000.  Similar  faculties  are 
available  at  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center. 

(f)  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center,  Hunts- 
vUle,  Ala. 

^,^<<1)  Acceleration  test  and  calibration  fa- 
cility— $1,700,000.  Comparable  facilities  are 
available  at  Wright-Patterson.  Edwards,  and 
HoUoman  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
also  that  an  article  published  In  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  entitled  "Stress  on  Space 
Called  Dangerous  to  Science,"  in  which 
Dr.  Barry  Commoner,  professor  of  plant 
physiology  at  Washington  University  In 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  very  competent  and 
able  scientist,  discusses  the  adverse  con- 
sequences to  science  of  excessive  empha- 
sis on  space. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stsess  on  Sfaci  Caixxo  Dangerous  to 

SCIXKCX 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — American  science,  in 
the  oplnioD  at  a  prominent  biologist,  is  in 
danger  because  of  the  emphasis  and  money 
being  allocated  to  the  exploration  of  space. 

Dr.  6arry  Commoner,  professor  of  plant 
physiology  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  warned  of  the  danger  in  a  speech 
to  the  National  Science  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion convention. 

His  speech  reflects  widespread  concern 
within  the  scientific  community  over  impU- 
catlons  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Government 
support  of  science  in  recent  years,  ^lie 
growth  has  been  stimulated  by  the  advent 
of  space  teciinology.  Oovernment  funds  for 
research  and  development  have  quadrupled 
In  the  last  decade. 

MOT   JTTST   CROWTH   PAIKS 

Conunoner  contends  that  U.S.  science  is 
"not  merely  suCferlng  the  natural  pains  of 
rapid  growth." 

"Certain  wecUcnesses  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  sdentlflc  enterprise  may  threaten  the 
future  of  science  and  its  usefulness  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world,"  he  says. 

His  basic  objection  is  that  American 
science  and  the  Oovemment's  support  of 
research  Is  becoming  oriented  toq  sharply  to- 


ward a  specific  mission,  ptuticiilarly  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  and  the  landing  of  a  man 
on  the  moon,  rather  than  being  aimed  at 
the  broader  objective  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  spectacular  balanc- 
ing act,"  he  says.  "Education  Is  supported 
by  science,  science  by  space  and  space  by 
the  man  on  the  moon. 

PINCHPKNNY    KITORT 

"We  should  recognize  this  policy  for  what 
it  Is— a  shortsighted,  pinchpenny  effort  to 
buy  a  few  selected  fruits  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  without  accepting  the  honest  re- 
sponsibility of  nourishing  the  whole  living, 
growing  organism." 

As  evidence  of  how  "project  oriented  re- 
search" Is  tending  to  dominate  and  to  dis- 
tort the  overall  course  of  American  science 
he  points  to  the  emergence  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  as 
one  of  the  principal  patrons  of  iMsic  research 
and  graduate  education. 

In  1962,  he  says,  more  than  one-third  of 
the  total  Federal  obligations  of  $900  million 
for  basic  research  come  from  NASA  while 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  agency 
created  to  support  basic  research,  received 
less  tlian  $90  mUllon. 

SOtTRCK   or   rXLLOWSHIPS 

The  space  agency  also  has  become  the  ma- 
jor source  of  graduate  fellowships  in  science, 
he  adds. 

The  space  agency  program,  he  argues,  no 
longer  follows  the  principle,  laboriously  es- 
tablished legislative  debate  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation  blU,  "that  a  national 
program  of  support  for  science  should  be 
science  oriented  rather  than  mission 
oriented." 

Commoner  also  complains  that  education 
and  science  are  beccuning  "constricted"  by 
the  present  policies  of  support. 

"Science  Is  a  subsidiary  part  of  education 
and  one  would  suppose  that  any  effort  to 
strengthen  science  should  be  predicated  on 
adequate  support  for  the  entire  educational 
base,"  he  says.  "But  we  seem  to  have  turned 
this  relationship  upside  down. 

"While  exhibiting  a  considerable  reluc- 
tance to  provide  the  total  support  needed  to 
sxistain  our  schools  and  universities,  the  Na- 
tion is  eager  to  expand  that  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  which  deals  with  science." 

Most  universities  hare  become  so  depend- 
ent on  Govermnent  research  funds  that  "if 
such  funds  were  withdrawn  their  total  com- 
petence as  educational  Institutions  would 
sharply  decline,"  he  contends. 

ADOmONAL     BVIDElfCC 

As  further  evidence  to  support  his  view,  he 
cites: 

A  "glut"  in  scientific  Uterature  which  re- 
sults from  the  tendency  to  ignore  the  In- 
terrelationships of  scientific  knowledge. 

"Serious  failures"  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  science,  each  as  in  the  failures  to  an- 
ticipate the  harmful  effects  of  detergents, 
insecticides  and  atomic  fallout. 

A  tendency  toward  authoritarianism  and 
neglect  of  theory — again  resulting  from  the 
"excessive  isolation  of  scientific  fields"  and 
the  "fragmentation  at  knowledge." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
James  Reston  has  very  well  stated  the 
position  that  more  and  more  thought- 
ful people  are  begiiming  to  take  regard- 
ing the  space  program. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  favor 
space  exploration,  and  favor  being  first 
to  the  moon.  But  it  seems  to  me  the 
real  issue  about  the  space  budget  is 
siunmed  up  in  Mr.  Reston 's  conclusion: 

This  is  the  real  issue  about  the  space 
budget:  not  whether  it  should  explore  space, 
bnt  whether  the  defree  of  exploration  should 


be  so  great  as  to  spend  tens  of  blUiooa  & 
propaganda  as  well.  ^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  $r> 
tide  by  Mr.  Reston  published  in  the  Bit 
York  Times,  issue  of  April  5,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlela 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcqu. 
as  follows:  —^-^^s, 

Tmc  M\n  on  the  Moon  and  Tax  Mzm  cm  »■ 

E>OLK 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — The  debate  on  the  Nattoe^ 
space  program  Is  getting  out  of  hand.  8am 
Republicans  are  attacking  the  program  u 
If  It  were  a  vast  boondoggle,  and  Presldait 
Kennedy  is  defending  It  as  if  it  were  th«  Ba 
of  RighU. 

Most  of  the  extreme  arguments,  hoverw 
are  sheer  political  moonshine.  The  outn 
Issue  Is  not  one  of  politics  but  one  of 
priorities.  The  question  is  not  whether  tb» 
exploration  of  space  Is  Important,  imt 
whether  it  is  more  Important  to  put  a  au 
on  the  moon  than  to  get  several  million  dmb 
off  the  dole. 

When  the  President  was  asked  In  hla  nm 
conference  this  week  about  General  BSsen* 
hower's  attack  on  the  budget  In  geneni 
and  the  space  budget  In  particular,  h* 
seemed  annoyed  and  immediately  went  Into 
a  political  orbit. 

His  reaction  was  to  compare  his  budget 
record  with  the  worst  of  President  Elaca- 
hower's.  and  to  imply  that  anybody  vbg 
wanted  to  cut  the  space  budget  was  wiiii«| 
to  hand  over  the  space  race  to  the  Ruastsai 

The  space  debate,  however,  deserves  a  man 
serious  response.  For  a  large  and  Influential 
sector  of  the  scientific  conununlty  of  ttat 
Nation,  while  enthusiastic  about  the  explon- 
tlon  of  space,  believes  that  the  sclenttte 
objectives  of  the  program  can  be  achlevad 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  by  putting  instni- 
ments,  rather  than  man,  on  the  moon. 

SCIKNCX  OR   PROPAGANDA 

Thus,  the  issue,  as  they  see  it,  is  whetiM 
the  man  on  the  moon  is  essential  lor 
scientific  purposes,  tmd  whether  the  '~im— 
additional  cost  of  the  man-landing  siMoM 
take  a  higher  priority  than  tising  a  part  at 
the  savings  on  other  essential  tasks  Vbti 
would  invigorate  the  economy  and  crstu 
Jobs. 

Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  former  president  ti 
the  American  Association  tor  the  AdvanoB* 
ment  of  Science,  recently  said:  "I  hsilsw 
that  moet  scientists  consider  the  proposit 
expenditures  quite  unjustified  on  tiM 
grounds  of  scientific  considerations:  and  sla 
consider  the  frantic  pace  of  the  program  to 
be  wasteful." 

Dr.  James  R.  KiUlan,  former  president  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  bM 
asked:  "WUl  several  billion  dollars  a  jmt 
additional  for  enhancing  the  quality  of  odtt> 
cation  not  do  more  for  the  futtire  of  thi 
United  States  and  Its  position  In  the  worid 
than  several  billions  a  year  additional  far 
man  in  space?" 

In  1060,  the  administration  spent  on  i 
$523  million;  the  next  year  the  ants 
up  to  $964  million;  in  the  present  fiscal  jmt, 
the  bill  wUl  be  $3,700  million:  and  for  thi 
coming  fiscal  year,  the  administration  tut 
requested  $5,712  mUlion. 

ESTIMATING    THE    COSTS 

Estimates  of  total  space  costs  for  tlM 
sixties  vary.  The  Deputy  Administrator  at 
the  space  agency.  Robert  C.  Seamans,  /r, 
has  put  It  between  $50  billion  and  $60  ba- 
llon. Fortune  magazine  puts  It  at  $75-$10l 
billion  for  a  decade  In  which  the  Nsttai 
shall  also  have  q>ent  $60  billion  on  miaril* 

It  Is  not  only  some  Republicans,  but  prom- 
inent Democrats,  such  as  Chairman  J.  W. 
P17LBRIOHT  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Gob- 
mlttee,  who  are  asking  whether  the  noa* 


adentlflc  part  of  thU  immense  total  should 
M  spent  on  a  Itmar  man  landing  rather  tlian 
on  pi<>Ject8  that  will  ease  the  unemployment, 
educsUon.  slimis,  housing,  and  transporta- 
tion problems  here  below. 

The  scientific  objectives  we  not  primarUy 
in  question,  but  the  propavanda  objectives 
are.  Ftn-saicHT,  for  one,  is  opposed  to  paying 
such  a  price  for  what  he  re^o^ls  as  a  kind 
of  Itmar  Olympic  race  to  land  a  man  on  the 
Bioon,  especially  since  he  believes  the  Na- 
tlon's  prestige  wUl  never  be  greater  than  its 
Ability  to  bouse,  transport,  educate,  and  em- 
ploy lU  own  people. 

VALtrXS  AND  PRioarrxKS 

What  has  hsppened  here  Is  fairly  clear. 
Tbe  violent  popular  reaction  to  the  first 
Soviet  sputnik  has  deranged  the  adminis- 
tration's sense  of  priorities  and  values,  and 
the  preference  of  the  Congress  for  spectacular 
victories  over  the  Russians  has  aggravated 
the  imbalance. 

Clearing  slums  and  wiping  out  unemploy- 
ment raise  more  controversies  on  Capitol 
Hill  than  shooting  John  Glenn  to  the  moon. 
Accordingly,  the  administration  has  said,  in 
effect:  "Ask  not  what  Is  best  for  the  coun- 
try, but  what  is  easiest  to  get  through  Con- 


It  U  an  understandable  position,  the  polit- 
ical struggle  being  what  it  is,  but  It  does  not 
satisfy  even  the  President's  own  closest  scien- 
tific advisers.  For  they  see  the  defense, 
atomic  energy  and  space  programs  taking 
most  of  the  creative  scientific  brains  of  the 
country:  they  do  not  believe  the  space  ex- 
periments will  help  the  civilian  economy  as 
much  as  the  space  addicts  believe;  and,  like 
FiTLBRicHT,  they  are  not  convinced  that  the 
cost  of  space  propaganda  will  bring  as  much 
presUge  as  a  booming  economy. 

"The  differences  today,"  said  the  President 
at  Tale,  "are  usually  matters  of  degree." 
This  Is  the  real  issue  about  the  space  budget : 
not  whether  it  should  explore  space,  but 
whether  the  degree  of  exploration  should  be 
BO  great  as  to  spend  tens  of  billions  on  prop- 
aganda as  well. 


SALEM  (W.  VA.)  COLLEGE  PARTICI- 
PATES IN  NEW  LEASING  PLAN  FOR 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DORMI- 
TORIES—CIT    ANNOUNCES     PRO- 
'ORAM 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  painfully  aware  of  the  challenge 
which  faces  the  field  of  education  as  a 
result  of  rapid  and  widespread  increases 
in  population.  Without  imaginative  and 
far-reaching  action  by  the  Congress  and 
segments  of  the  private  economy  the 
situation  in  10  years  will  be  grave — in  20 
years  it  could  be  disastrous. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  governed  in 
our  actions  of  today  by  the  needs  of  to- 
morrow, and  must  address  ourselves 
steadfastly  to  the  task  of  producing 
meaningful  legislation  which  will  add 
Impetus  to  the  progress  and  expansion 
of  education  facilities  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  current 
needs  for  expanded  educational  capabili- 
ty it  is  heartening  to  note  that  certain 
elements  of  the  business  commimlty  are 
making  significant  contributions  toward 
acceptable  solutions.  The  CIT  Finan- 
cial Corp.  is  one  such  firm,  having  re- 
cently announced  the  establishment  of  a 
pay-as-you-go  plan  for  the  construc- 
tion, rental,  and  future  ownership  of 
units,  which  is  being  offered  to  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools.  It  is  desig- 
nated "the  err  campus  homes  program." 


I  am  gratified  to  report  that  Salem 
College,  a  small  and  progressive  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  In  Salem.  W.  Va.. 
is  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
this  remarkable  oppoitunlty.  Dr.  K. 
Duane  Hurley,  its  vigorous  and  devoted 
president,  has  said : 

The  plan  will  be  a  tremendous  help  In 
moving  forward  toward  our  goal  of  doubling 
our  facilities  to  meet  the  expansion  of  our 
enrollment  expected  In  the  years  ahead. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
student  enrollment  of  850  is  expected  to 
rise  to  approximately  1,200  in  the  next 
5  years,  and  to  double  within  the  next 
decade. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  explana- 
tory fact  sheets  of  April  3,  1963,  released 
by  CIT  Financial  Corp.,  and  explain- 
ing the  new  leasing  plan  for  dormitories, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheets  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
err  Announcks  New  Leasing  Plan  for 
DoRMrroRiss 

A  pay-as-you-go  program  under  which 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  can  acquire 
the  early  use  and  eventual  ownership  of  ad- 
ditional student  dormitory  facilities  without 
capital  Investment  was  announced  in  New 
York  today  by  L.  Walter  Lundell,  president 
of  CIT  Financial  Corp. 

The  program,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Lundell 
at  a  press  conference  attended  by  college 
officials  and  other  educational  leaders,  will 
make  it  possible  for  these  institutions  to 
meet  their  increasingly  pressing  needs  for 
additional  housing  solely  from  normal  room 
rental  fees  paid  by  the  students  who  wUl 
occupy  the  buildings. 

A  newly  formed  company  subsidiary,  CIT 
Educational  Buildings,  Inc.,  will  arrange  for 
construction  of  CIT-owned  dormitories, 
lease  them  to  the  colleges  for  a  specified 
number  of  years,  up  to  a  maximum  of  12, 
and  then  give  title  to  the  buildings  to  the 
colleges  without  further  cost  or  charges,  Mr. 
Lundell  said.  The  overall  project  has  been 
named  "The  CIT  Campus  Homes  Program." 

"This  unique,  self-liquidating  plan,  we 
believe,  will  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  solving  the  serious  and  growing  student 
residence  problems  facing  many  colleges  and 
schools,"  he  said.  "It  is  the  essence  of  the 
plan  that  standard  room  rentals  approxi- 
mating those  charged  students  occupying 
other  rooms  on  the  same  campus  should  be 
sufficient  to  cover  all  rental  payments  under 
the  lease,  as  well  as  provide  income  to  the 
college  for  building  service  and  maintenance 
costs." 

TWO     PROJECTS     launched 

While  negotiations  currently  are  under- 
way with  a  number  of  colleges,  Mr.  Lundell 
announced  that  contracts  and  leases  have 
been  signed  for  two  substantial  building 
projects  that  will  get  underway  at  once  for 
completion  by  the  opening  of  the  college 
year  next  fall.  The  two  projects  wlU  be  built 
for  Rlcker  College,  located  at  Houlton, 
Maine,  and  Salem  College  at  Salem,  W.  Va. 

Construction  of  both  dormitory  complexes 
will  be  handled  by  Southern  Mill  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  leading  indus- 
trial and  home  construction  firm,  of  which 
A.  R.  Tandy  is  chairman  and  president. 

The  buildings  on  the  Rlcker  campus,  to  be 
erected  as  an  open  quadrangle,  will  house  a 
minimum  of  120  students  in  double  rooms. 
Proctor's  rooms  also  will  be  provided.  Con- 
struction will  featiue  an  exterior  of  brick  and 
cedar  shingles  to  blend  with  existing  campus 
buildings. 

otrrsmx  balconies 

The  three  Salem  dormitories,  also  to  be 
erected  in  a  U-shaped  plan,  will  have  ex- 


teriors of  brick  and  rustic  wood.  They  will 
house  a  total  of  140  students.  The  archi- 
tectural plan  for  these  buildings  will  feature 
outside  balconies  for  access  to  all  interior 
rooms  and  the  students  will  live  in  four- 
room,  eight-occupant  suites,  buUt  arotmd  a 
common  lounge  and  separate  bathroom  fa- 
cilities for  each  living  unit. 

err  officials  pointed  out  that  variations  in 
building  costs,  college  requirements  and 
other  factors  will  necessarily  result  in  vary- 
ing per-student  room  charges  from  one  proj- 
ect to  another.  However,  it  was  said  that 
all  investigation  to  date  suggested  that  most 
buildings  could  be  leased  for  annual  per- 
student  charges  in  the  $226-$250  range  with 
pa3rments  on  the  Rlcker  and  Salem  projects 
falling  within  these  limits.  This  range  will 
fix  the  total  per-student,  or  per-bed  cost  to 
a  college  somewhere  between  $2,500  and 
$3,000  over  the  12-year  pertod  of  the  lease. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  it  was  noted,  the 
title  to  the  building  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  college  without  further  payments,  so  that 
all  the  income  in  future  years  will  accrue  to 
the  college  Itself. 

EXPERIENCED    BUILDERS 

Southern  Mill,  prime  contractor  in  the 
educational  building  program  has  had  ex- 
tensive experience  in  mass  production  of 
homes,  schoolroom  facilities,  and  munici- 
pal, industrial  and  military  housing,  Mr. 
Tandy  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
pany was  a  pioneer  in  the  pre-englneered 
construction  Industry. 

As  one  of  the  country's  leading  construc- 
tor-contractor-bullders,  Mr.  Tandy  said. 
Southern  Mill,  among  other  major  projects, 
completed  a  $12  million  mobUization  hous- 
ing project,  comprising  3,862  famUy  units 
in  Kansas:  built  an  entire  community  of 
66  homes  and  4  service  buUdlngs  at  Mexi- 
can Hat,  Utah,  and  has  constructed  more 
than  400  school  classrooms  in  Tulsa.  More 
recently,  he  said,  the  company  has  expanded 
its  activities  to  construction  of  college  hous- 
ing, including  20  dormitories  at  Denton, 
Tex.,  apartments,  motels  and  other  major 
units.  Its  buildings  now  serve  more  than 
1,000  communities  in  37  States,  he  added. 

"The  broad  experience  of  the  Southern 
Mill  Co.,  the  sklUed  organization  It  repre- 
sents and  their  imaginative  approach  to 
architectural  and  construction  considera- 
tions have  made  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  development  of  CrFs  campus  hous- 
ing program,"  Mr.  LundeU  said.  He  added 
that  CIT  representatives  and  Mr.  Tandy  and 
his  associates  had  visited  scores  of  colleges 
across  the  country  to  study  campus  hous- 
ing problems,  building  designs  and  other 
dormitory  requirements,  and  had  consulted 
with  many  college  buUdlng  authorities  in 
the  course  of  the  development  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Tandy  noted  that  while  flexibUlty  in 
dormitory  design  Is  essential  to  provide 
buildings  compatible  with  each  college's 
overall  architectural  atmosphere,  standardi- 
zation of  the  basic  structvires  will  result  in 
substantial  savings  and  is  contemplated  for 
most  projects,  in  the  interests  of  savings  for 
the  colleges  and  students. 

COLLSGI   DESCRIPTIONS 

Rlcker,  founded  In  1848,  is  a  4-year,  liberal 
arts  college  with  an  enrollment  of  380  stu- 
dents but  expects  to  increase  that  total  to 
500  by  1967.  Dr.  C.  Worth  Howard,  former 
president  of  American  College,  Cairo,  Egypt, 
is  president.  Business  manager  Lb  Charles  W. 
Heath,  who  handled  negotiations  with  the 
builder. 

"After  having  tried  unsuccessfully  to  adapt 
large  homes  vrtthln  the  town  to  oxir  student 
housing  needs,  we  welcome  Cn"s  campus 
homes  program  as  a  providential  answer  to 
our  problem,"  Dr.  Howard  said.  "At  last 
we  are  able  to  build  student  housing  fa- 
cilities to  fit  our  specific  needs  and  ulti- 
mately to  own  our  own  dormitories.     This 
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U  6bvlot>sl7  the  aolutloa  to  our  hoiulng  rer 
qulrementa  and  undoubtedly  to  those  at 
other  man  colleges  In  the  Nation." 

Dr.  K.  Duane  Hurley,  president  of  the 
75-year-old  Salem  College,  said  that  student 
housing  Is  "one  of  our  most  pressing  prob- 
lems.**    He  added: 

"We  at  Salem  College  are  extremely  en- 
thuslasMe  about  this  'pay-as-you-go'  plan 
to  help  us  provide  badly  needed  additional 
dormitory  space.  It  will  be  a  tremendous 
help  In  moTlng  forward  towau-d  our  goal  of 
doubling  our  facilities  to  meet  the  expan- 
sion of  OMi  enrollment  expected  in  the  years 
ahead."  He  said  ths  present  student  enroll- 
ment of  860  Is  expected  tc  rise  to  approxi- 
mately 1,200  In  the  next  5  years  and  to  double 
within  the  next  decade. 

err  oiBclals  pointed  out  that  other 
builders  also  are  e^qiected  to  participate  In 
the  program  as  It  develops.  One  of  those 
Interested,  the  company  said.  Is  National 
Homes  Corp.  of  lAfayette.  Ind.,  a  leading 
organisation  In  the  manufactured  homes 
Industry,  operating  nationally. 

err  has  long  had  a  close  corporate  re- 
lationship with  the  educational  world. 
Through  two  other  subsidiaries.  Tuition 
Plan  Inc.  and  the  recently  formed  Tuition 
Plan  of  Hew  Hampshire,  Inc.,  CTT  makes  in- 
stallment financing  of  college  educations 
available  to  all  families  with  college-age 
children.  The  CTT  Foundation,  the  com- 
pany's philanthropic  affiliate,  partldpatee  In 
the  national  merit  scholarship  program  and. 
In  addition,  makes  challenge  grants  of  $5,000 
each  to  all  newly  accredited.  4-year,  liberal- 
arts  colleges.  Under  the  latter  plan,  the 
echoed  Is  asked  to  raise  at  least  an  equal 
amount  from  local  buslnees  sources  In  order 
to  receive  the  CTT  award. 

Salkx  Collxcs,  Salem,  W.  Va. 

Salem  College  was  founded  in  1888  and 
this  year  Is  celebrating  Its  75th  anniversary. 

It  Is  a  4-year  liberal  arts  college  that  was 
founded  by  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists.  It 
is  coeducational. 

Its  present  enrollment  Is  approximately 
850  students.  The  college  Is  In  a  period  of 
considerable  growth  and  It  Is  expected  that 
its  exuxillment  will  reach  approximately  1,200 
students  In  the  next  5  years  and  will  at  least 
double  In  the  next  decade. 

President  of  Salem  Is  Dr.  K.  Duane  Hurley, 
who  has  been  active  In  the  founding  and 
growth  of  the  Council  for  the  Advancement 
of  Small  Colleges. 

In  December  of  1982  Salem  was  selected 
by  the  Association  of  American  Colleges  to 
receive  the  seventh  annual  quality  Improve- 
ment award  amounting  to  $35,000  In  unre- 
stricted funds.  The  award,  made  possible 
by  a  grant  by  the  U.S.  Steel  Foundation.  ''Is 
designed  to  encourage  and  reward  a  colleg* 
striving  for  excellence  and  to  help  It  obtain 
full  recognition  from  Its  regional  accrediting 
association."  Salem  College  was  fully  ac- 
credited In  March  of  this  year  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  COUeges  and  Second- 
ary Sdiocds. 

Salem  College  Joins  Rlcker  College  of 
Houlton,  Maine,  as  the  first  schools  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  new  CIT  Cdxicatlonal  Build- 
ings, Inc.,  program  of  providing  "pay  as  you 
go"  campus  housing  to  colleges  and  schools. 

The  err  Financial  Corp.  subsidiary  will 
arrange  construction  of  three  dormitories 
for  Salem,  lease  them  to  the  college  for  up 
to  a  maximum  of  12  years  and  then  give  title 
to  them  to  the  college. 

The  buildings  will  consist  of  a  center  struc- 
ture In  brick  colonial  style,  with  two  other 
separate  dorms  angling  out  from  either  side. 
The  3  win  house  140  students. 

Contractor  Im  Southern  Mill  &  Manxifac- 
turlng  Co..  Tulsa.  Okla..  a  leading  Indxistrlal 
and  home  builder.  Architect  for  the  college 
Is  W.  H.  Grant.  Jr.,  Clailcsburg,  W.  Va. 

Construction  U  to  start  this  spring  with 
completion  sched\iled  for  September  IMS. 


The  new  dormitories  will  be  coustructed 
on  the  100-acre  Salem  campus,  located  In 
the  Salem  and  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  area. 

CIT  Educational  Btm-nmcs.  Imc. 

Newly  formed  subsidiary  of  CTT  Financial 
Corp.,  the  Nation's  largest  Industrial  and 
conunercial  financing  firm. 

Ofllcers  of  Educational  Buildings:  L.  Wal- 
ter Lundell,  president.  Mr.  Lundell  also  Is 
president  of  CIT  Financial  Corp. 

Offers  unique  plan  to  U.S.  colleges  and 
schools  to  provide  the  use  and  eventual 
ownership  of  dormitories  and  other  campus 
housing  facilities. 

Educational  Buildings  will  construct 
campus  housing,  lease  to  the  college  for  a 
stated  number  of  years — to  a  maxlmrum  of 
13 — and  then  give  UUe  to  the  building (s) 
to  the  college. 

Buildings  will  be  constructed  on  college 
property,  built  to  specifications  worked  out 
between  college  and  construction  company. 

Rental  payments  will  be  made  to  educa- 
tional buildings  on  a  semiannual  or  quar- 
terly basis.  The  payments  will  be  made  from 
funds  derived  from  normal  student  room 
rent  charges,  expected  to  range  from  $235 
to  $250  a  year.  Thus  the  buildings  can  be 
self-llqiildatlng  for  the  colleges. 

Under  the  plan,  colleges  eliminate  any 
outlay  of  their  own  funds  and  their  general 
credit  Is  not  committed  or  Impaired  In  any 
way. 

Initial  projects  are  construction  of  three- 
unit  dormitory  buildings  for  Rlcker  College, 
Houlton,  Maine,  and  Salem  College,  Salem, 
W.  Va.  Completion  is  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember, 1963.  Contractor  for  both  projects: 
Southern  Mill  &  Manufacturing  Co..  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

The  campus  housing  program  was  devel- 
oped by  CIT  after  2  years  of  study  In  coop- 
eration with  college  and  other  educational 
oOclals,  bviUders  and  architects. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  schools  already 
have  expressed  Interest  In  the  plan,  aztd  It  Is 
expected  other  construction  projects  will  be 
undertaken  during  the  year.  It  Is  also  ex- 
pected  that  other  builders  will  participate 
with  err  In  the  program  as  It  progresses. 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ROCKE- 
FEUoER  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
this  year  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Is 
celebrating  Its  50th  anniversary.  The 
work  of  this  foundation  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  type  of  senrlce  that 
American  foundations  can  perform  for 
the  advantage  of  all  mankind.  As  a  for- 
mer overseer  of  Harvard  University.  I 
have  some  small  idea  of  what  contribu- 
tion the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
made  to  education. 

The  Rockefeller  Foimdatlon  was 
founded  in  1913  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
with  an  initial  endowment  of  $35  mil- 
lion. Its  various  funds  have  spent  more 
than  $763  million  to  date.  The  money 
has  been  used  to  advance  the  cause  of 
public  health  and  hygiene,  medical  re- 
search to  stimulate  advanced  scientific 
studies  through  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships, and  to  support  science  in  generaL 
Twenty-eight  recipients  of  the  Rocke- 
feller-financed fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships have  received  a  Nobel  prize.  The 
foundation  has  also  lent  assistance  in  the 
fields  of  the  arts  and  to  programs  in  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences.  Their 
funds  have  helped  make  possible  our 
Arena  Stage  here  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  New  York  City,  to  name  but  a 
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few.  It  has  also  been  extremely  actlvt  In 
the  international  field  and  much  prootM 
which  we  see  in  certain  of  the  newly  d$! 
veloping  nations  can  be  credited  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  support 

We  hear  today  about  certain  abuset 
of  privileges  granted  nonprofit  organise 
tions.  We  can  be  certain  that  th$ 
Rockefeller  Foundation  does  not  fan  Iq 
any  such  category.  We  turn  with  prtds 
and  confidence  to  this  foundation  as  oqq 
which  is  working  in  the  best  interest  at 
all  of  our  citizens  here  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world. 

I  commend  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion for  its  extremely  fine  work  in  tht 
past  and  wish  them  another  50  yean  of 
equal  progress. 


VERY  DISTINOUISHED  COLUMNIST 
POINTS  UP  SENATOR  HUM- 
PHREYS SIGNIFICANT  DISARliA- 
MENT  ROLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  t». 
day's  Washington  Post  carries  an  artide 
by  the  noted  columnist,  Mr.  Max  Preed- 
man,  entitled  "HtracPHurr  and  Disanaa- 
ment." 

Mr.  Freedman  very  properly  gives  Vtm 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  wbo 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Disarmament  Subcommittee,  maior 
credit  for  keeping  the  current  disarma- 
rciixt  discussions  in  perspective.  As  Mr. 
Freedman  points  out.  Senator  Humphut 
has  been  "carrying  the  lonely  burden  of 
protecting  the  public  interest  in  a  safe- 
guarded disarmament  treaty." 

Many  informed  observers  believe  that 
the  Senate  speech  delivered  by  tb$ 
Minnesota  Senator  on  March  7  is  the 
most  important  statement  made  on  tbe 
Senate  floor  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. Certainly,  it  is  a  speech  that 
fully  documents  the  position  taken  by 
our  administration  in  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations. It  is  a  statement  that  ought 
to  be  studied  carefully  by  all  those  wtw 
believe  in  a  realistic  and  safeguarded 
disarmament  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Freedman's  column  be  printed  at  thla 
point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cohinm 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  I,  1MI| 

HOMPKaZT  AKS  DlSASMAMXirr 

(By  Max  Freedman) 
Without  Senator  Hxnammxr  tbe  debate  oa 
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disarmament  would  proceed  against  hopelsa 
odds.  Be  has  been  President  Kennedy's  chM 
supporter  In  Congress  for  a  prudent  and  le* 
sponsible  treaty.  When  Mr.  Elsenhower  tnt 
President  he  gave  the  same  kind  of  coura- 
geoiu  support  to  a  Republican  admlntstrs* 
tlon.  It  is  not  the  least  of  hU  merits  thst  bt 
beUeves  that  disarmament,  like  defense  pol- 
icy, should  be  above  mere  partisan  cklrralsb* 
Ing.  In  view  of  this  record  he  is  entitled  ts 
a  thoughtful  hearing  when  he  makes  s  major 
statement  on  the  disarmament  negotiatloos 
at  Geneva. 

Tet  this  careful  examination  of  his  pro- 
posals Is  precisely  what  has  been  lacking. 
It  almost  seems  as  If  the  cynical  prlnelpls 
ts  belnc  followed  at  tgaonng  Senator 
HuMi'HBZT'a  points  beca\ise  one  caaaot 
answer  them.  Some  time  ago  he  delivered 
an  elaborately  documented  analysis  of  tbs 
disarmament  deadlock  but  his  address  met 


•1th  little  response  In  the  Senate  and  with 
naif  scattered  attention  In  the  covmtry. 
TbU  surely  U  shabby  treatment  for  a  Senator 
«bo  U  citfTylng  the  lonely  burden  of  pro- 
tecting the  pubUc  Interest  in  a  safeguarded 
^Ig^nnament  treaty. 

It  may  therefore  be  some  contribution  to 
tbe  public  debate  if  one  summarizes  the 
nj»ln  polnU   which    Senator    HuMPmiET    Is 

ncnr  making. 

Be  pomts  out  that  In  1958  It  was  the 
belief  of  both  Russian  and  American  sci- 
entists that  there  would  have  to  be  an  In- 
ternational Inspection  system  with  about 
180  control  posts,  of  which  IB  would  be  In 
tiM  Soviet  Union.  It  would  have  taken  be- 
tvasn  4  to  0  years  to  Instsll  this  system; 
geont  of  international  technicians  would 
have  been  Included  In  the  project;  the  sys- 
teiB  would  have  cost  $2  billion  to  bxilld  and 
■ereral  hundred  nUlllon  dollars  a  year  to 
msinlf'"  Today  no  such  system  needs  to 
be  established  at  all. 

•nis  United  States,  like  Russia,  can  now 
Identify  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
imder  water,  and  in  outer  space.  If  Russia 
would  agree  to  a  treaty  outlawing  such  tests, 
the  risks  of  successful  evasion  or  cheating 
woxild  form  no  problem.  The  real  concern 
U  with  tests  conducted  underground  where 
tbey  msy  be  harder  to  detect  or  may  be 
confused  with  earthquakes. 

Senator  Humpbrxt  reports  that  In  the 
psst  S  years  the  United  States  has  greatly 
improved  its  ability  to  identify  earthquakes 
Ui  Russia.  It  is  a  generous  figure  to  suggest 
tbst  tnese  unidentified  occurrences  In  any 
1  year  wlU  be  "only  a  few  doeen  at  most." 
Under  the  British-American  treaty  each  of 
these  mysterious  events  would  be  subject  to 
inspection.  From  a  scientific  or  technical 
standpoint,  the  problem  of  security  Is  wholly 
toanageabie.  Russia  would  soon  learn  this 
fsct  If  it  were  willing  to  give  the  proposed 
treaty  s  fair  trial. 

Senator  Humphret  asked  the  Kennedy  ad- 
minlBtrstlon  to  make  available  the  results 
of  studies  of  underground  events  In  Russia 
from  1058  through  1083.  He  has  quoted 
"a  competent  administration  official  In  whom 
I  repose  the  highest  confidence"  as  saying 
thst  the  United  States  has  the  present  abil- 
ity to  monitor  a  test  ban  agreement  with 
full  safeguards  for  American  secxirlty. 

Under  these  new  arrangements  It  would  be 
Dsosssary  to  supplement  these  monitoring 
dSTleee  by  inspections  Inside  Russia  carried 
out  by  Inspectors  who  could  be  accompanied 
by  Soviet  observers.  The  Inspected  area 
would  be  small  and  woxUd  be  located  by 
using  the  records  of  at  least  ioui  detection 
■UUons.  There  would  be  no  more  than 
■even  Inspections  each  year.  The  treaty 
would  lapee  and  the  United  States  would  be 
free  to  resume  its  tesU  if  Russia  refused  to 
sgree  to  any  suggeeted  Inspection  or  was 
csught  In  a  secret  test. 

Since  the  1060  campaign.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
shown  much  more  eagerness  than  the  gen- 
eral public  to  reach  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  alxtve  all  on  a  test  ban 
treaty.  The  public  has  tended  to  view  the 
Geneva  talks  with  resigned  apathy  as  a 
meaningless  charade.  Tet  all  the  time  hard- 
working and  often  misunderstood  officials 
hsve  been  closing  the  gap  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  positions,  while  always 
striving  for  a  treaty  that  would  be  en- 
dorsed by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
high  Ume  that  we  realise  that  American 
public  indlfferenoe  Is  very  helpful  to  Russia 
In  resisting  a  treaty.  For  Russia  can  twist 
and  equivocate  at  Geneva  without  being 
called  to  account  by  a  bored  American  press. 


FXDREION  AID 

Mr.  PONQ.    Mr.  President,  a  thorough 
overhaul  is  orerdue  in  America's  foreign 
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aid  program.  This  is  my  conclusion  af- 
ter I  carefully  studied  the  Clay  report — 
a  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  President  to  look  into  our  foreign 
assistance  programs. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  money  Con- 
gress has  been  appropriating  for  foreign 
aid  is  not  being  as  effectively  used  as  it 
should  or  could  be  used. 

While  I  have  served  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  have  consistently  supF>orted  our  for- 
eign aid  program.    I  believe  in  it 

In  a  world  where  relentless  Commu- 
nist imperialism  manipulates  the  poverty 
and  instability  of  nations  to  subvert 
their  freedom,  I  see  foreign  aid  as  an  im- 
portant arm  of  American  foreign  policy. 

It  should  keep  open  avenues  of  trade  to 
market  our  products  and  reliable  sources 
of  raw  materials  needed  for  our  industry. 
It  should  assure  America  of  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  strong  allies,  and  thus 
strengthen  our  defense  posture  around 
the  globe. 

In  a  world  in  which  poverty,  sickness, 
and  turmoil  are  rife,  I  see  foreign  aid  as 
the  spiritual  and  humanitarian  thing 
for  America  to  do.  As  the  Clay  report 
pointed  out,  It  is  an  "American  tradition 
to  be  concerned  with  the  plight  of  those 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves." 

Our  extensive  foreign  aid  programs, 
lasting  for  well  over  a  decade,  may  be 
accredited  with  impressive  accomplish- 
ments— the  Marshal  plan,  the  point  4 
technical  assistance  plan,  the  capital 
loan  assistance  plan,  to  name  a  few. 

Yet,  even  with  these  and  other  suc- 
cesses, "much  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished." We  do  not  really  know  how  ef- 
fectively much  of  our  funds  are  being 
used;  we  know  that  some  recipient  na- 
tions have  not  adopted  the  necessaiT 
fiscal,  administrative,  political,  and  so- 
cial reforms  for  a  successful  program. 

Nor  have  they  planned  well  in  some 
cases,  or  planned  sensibly — so  that  some 
nations  are  not  using  their  own  resources 
to  help  themselves,  while  other  countries 
have  programs  ill  suited  to  their  needs 
and  conditions. 

To  meet  these  inadequacies  and  prob- 
lems, I  am  cosponsoring  a  bipartisan 
resolution.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
34,  with  a  group  of  other  Senators  to  ap- 
point a  series  of  small  committees,  one 
for  each  country  receiving  American  for- 
eign aid.  Each  of  these  committees 
would  take  a  long,  close  look  at  the  re- 
ceiving country,  reviewing  and  evaluat- 
ing the  development  program  in  that 
country. 

The  committees  would  study  three 
questions: 

Plrst.  Does  the  country  receiving  U.S. 
aid  have  a  practical  and  sensible  develop- 
ment program  that  will  help  raise  the 
country's  living  standards? 

Second.  Is  the  recipient  country  doing 
all  it  can  to  help  itself? 

Third.  Has  it  adopted  all  the  reforms 
needed  for  the  program  to  succeed? 

If  we  are  to  get  as  much  mileage  out 
of  our  foreign  aid  dollar  as  we  can.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  stop  and 
take  a  good,  hard  look  at  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  sissistance  program 
In  each  country. 


THE  YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
BILL  NEEDED  NOW:  THIS  BILL  IS 
ALL  GOOD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  take 
up  this  week,  among  the  first  major  bills 
before  it,  S.  1,  the  Youth  Employment 
Act.  The  Senate  will  be  able  to  show  its 
wisdom  and  concern  for  the  country  by 
the  speedy  passage  of  this  bill.  By  thus 
acting,  we  can  take  another  step  toward 
improving  the  economy  of  our  countrs'. 

For  too  many  years,  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy has  been  in  a  stagnant  condition. 
We  have  been  faced  with  an  'unemploy- 
ment rate  that  seems  to  creep  upward 
regardless  of  the  general  business  condi- 
tions. Of  course,  this  Democratic  admin- 
istration and  Congress  have  viewed  this 
situation  as  intolerable,  and  have  com- 
menced in  the  last  2  years  a  series  of  spe- 
cific programs  carefully  tailored  to  have 
a  lasting  impact  on  the  unemplojonent 
problem.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Act, 
the  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  the 
Housing  Act,  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development  Act,  these  and 
other  intelligent  steiJs  have  been  taken 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  full  employ- 
ment In  this  Congress,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  act  in  the  area  of  greatest 
need  for  stimulation  in  employment ;  ovu* 
youth. 

The  young  people  of  this  country  com- 
pose the  most  serious  unemployment 
problem  we  face  in  the  immediate  future. 
Their  rate  of  unemployment  is  twice  the 
national  average;  more  than  13  percent 
of  the  16-to-21-year-olds  in  the  labor 
market  are  without  Jobs.  Iliere  are 
700,000  unemployed  youths  between  16 
and  21  years  of  age.  And  this  year 
3,800,000  young  people  come  of  age,  1 
million  more  than  last  year. 

So  we  are  proposing  to  take  a  modest 
number  of  these  youths  and  put  them  at 
jobs  that  beneficially  serve  the  public 
interest.  In  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  we  shall  put  some  15,000  to  work 
outdoors  improving  our  resources  for 
conservation  and  recreation,  but  the  sec- 
ond year,  this  number  would  rise  to 
50,000.  Initially,  in  addition,  we  shall 
help  45,000  young  people  do  community 
service  near  their  own  homes,  in  the 
Home  Town  Service  Corps.  Of  course, 
we  hope  that  this  will  have  some  small 
effect  on  the  unemployment  rate,  but 
even  more  worth  while  are  the  public 
benefits  to  accrue  both  to  the  young 
people  Joining  these  programs,  and  to 
the  localities  where  their  service  is  per- 
formed. 

What  more  useful  calling  could  be 
devised  for  a  young  man  than  to  be 
employed  in  healthy  outdoor  conserva- 
tion woiiL?  And  what  better  contribu- 
tion can  be  made  to  our  national  invest- 
ment in  conservation  and  recreation 
facilities  than  the  products  of  these 
youths'  labor?  One  can  look  about  in 
the  National  and  State  parks  of  my  State 
and  see  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  permanent  facilities  there  are  lega- 
cies of  the  work  of  the  CCC  more  than 
20  years  ago.  I  dare  say  the  situation  is 
the  same  in  many  other  States. 

We  knew  the  CCC  well  in  Texas,  where 
156,000    young    people    worthed    in    the 
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camps  between  1933  and  1942.  They 
built  over  6,000  miles  of  Texas  roads  and 
track  trails.  Texans  knew  their  work 
and  appreciated  it — perhaps  it  should 
never  have  been  stopped,  putting  us  to 
the  effort  of  starting  it  again. 

The  other  title  of  this  bill  would  in- 
stitute a  new  and  worthwhile  program, 
the  home  town '  service  corps.  State 
and  local  public  agencies  would  be  pro- 
vided funds  on  a  50-50  matching  basis 
to  provide  worthwhile  job  opportunities 
and- training  for  yoiuhs  between  16  and 
21.  These  45,000  young  people  would  be 
employed  in  their  own  communities  in 
needed  capacities  at  hospitals,  libraries, 
children's  homes  and  other  commimity 
service  institutions,  public  and  private. 
Community  service  institutions  are  usu- 
ally pressed  for  funds  and  f>ersonnel;  lo- 
cal programs  of  this  design  have  proved 
to  be  quite  siiccessful.  They  channel 
youth  into  beneficial  public  work,  while 
improving  the  employability  of  the 
young  person.  Regtilar  workers  will  not 
be  ^^splaced,  and  pay  and  working  con- 
ditions are  to  be  reasonably  comparable 
with  the  community  standard. 

There  have  been  needless  fears  ex- 
pressed that  this  program  will  provide 
a  haven  for  juvenile  delinquents.  ,  Per- 
haps that  has  arisen  because  th^  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  have  expressed  their 
hope  that  it  will  provide  a  constructive 
outlet  for  the  energies  of  school  drop- 
outs. In  spite  of  the  bad  social  condi- 
tions created  thereby.  I  do  not  equate 
school  dropouts  with  any  predisposition 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  If  one  looks  at 
our  educational  statistics  he  can  see 
that  this  coimtry  has  been  built  mostly 
by  the  labor  of  so-called  school  drop- 
outs. They  have  performed  useful 
services  for  America  in  the  past;  they 
shall  do  so  in  the  future  under  the  terms 
of  this  bill.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
shall  avoid  the  sort  of  social  stigma  on 
these  youths  that  some  have  already 
started  to  hint.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  siifOcient  safeguard  against  un- 
desirables; those  serving  in  the  two 
phases  of  the  program  will  be  perform- 
ing very  desirable  services  for  this 
country. 

As  an  example,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  in 
his  testimony  for  the  bill,  suggested  that 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  might 
well  be  employed  in  establishing  recre- 
ation facilities  in  the  newly  created  na- 
tional seashores  at  Cape  Cod,  Point 
Reyes,  and  Padre  Island,  Tex.  Texas 
this  week  completed  the  necessary  legis- 
lative action  by  it  to  establish  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore,  an  event  which 
pleased  me  very  much  as  the  original 
sponsor  of  that  legislation.  Texas  would 
be  benefited  indeed  if  the  recreation 
facilities  needed  to  implement  fully  the 
National  Park  Service  plans  for  Padre 
Island  were  to  be  built  by  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  volunteers  as  con- 
templated by  this  biU. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  created 
by  the  Youth  Employment  Act  will  build 
conservation  facilities  In  the  great  na- 
tional parks,  dams  and  bridges,  roads 
and  trails,  and  even  cabins  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  But  more  than 
that,  it  will  build  in  the  boys  and  young 


men  who  live  close  to  nature  in  the 
camps,  a  love  for  the  outdoors,  and  ap- 
preciation of  nature,  a  will  to  work,  a 
drive  for  higher  ideals  in  life.  The 
Corps  will  build  character  along  with 
muscle;  it  will  build  into  its  graduates 
employabiUty  in  our  society,  and  good 
citizenship  for  our  Nation. 

S.  1  is  a  proposal  that  will  truly  offer 
to  young  people  the  means  for  attaining 
human  dignity,  individual  self-reliance, 
and  citizenship  training.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary step  toward  beginning  to  solve  some 
of  the  problems  our  urban  industrialized 
economy  has  created  for  today's  youth. 
This  bill  is  all  good.     I  urge  its  adoption. 


PASSOVER 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  sun- 
down today  marks  the  start  of  the  Festi- 
val of  Passover  to  commemorate  the 
liberation  of  the  ancient  Israelites  from 
slavery  in  Egypt.  In  this  traditional 
ceremony  of  the  ./ewish  religion,  families 
will  observe  rites  that  have  been  upheld 
for  centuries  and  passed  on  in  days  of 
slavery  and  persecution  as  well  as  in 
freedom. 

Even  as  these  high  holy  days  are  ob- 
served with  the  age-old  scriptural  re- 
sponses and  the  traditional  foods,  we  are 
all  reminded  that  elsewhere  in  the  world 
this  freedom  does  not  exist.  For  the 
sec(md  year  in  a  row  the  Soviet  State 
bakeries  in  Moscow  have  prohibited  the 
baking  of  matzohs,  the  unleavened 
bread  that  is  eaten  in  remembrance  of 
the  haste  with  which  the  people  of  Israel 
fled  from  Egypt. 

Passover,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  religious  holiday,  symbolizes  lib- 
eration, the  redemption  of  a  people  from 
alien  oppression  and  slavery.  Yet  free- 
dom poses  its  responsibilities — responsi- 
bilities for  self-restraint,  tolerance, 
community  service,  and  integrity.  It  is 
most  fitting  that  on  this  start  of  the 
Passover  season,  we  all,  regardless  of  re- 
ligion, assess  again  our  continuing  obli- 
gations as  individuals  and  as  citizens  of 
a  free  nation  to  the  ideals  of  religious 
and  political  freedom  which  are  such  a 
deep  and  meaningful  part  of  the  his- 
toric celebration  of  Passover. 


TO  BE  OR  NOT  TO  BE:  THE  INDIANA 
DUNES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  issues  con- 
cerning the  effort  to  preserve  the  Indiana 
dunes  from  the  destruction  spearheaded 
by  the  economically  unjustified  Bums 
Ditch  Harbor  is  taking  shape  throughout 
Indiana.  This  increased  imderstanding 
is  in  large  part  the  result  of  the  dedi- 
cated and  skilled  efforts  of  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Dustin.  of  Fort  Wajme,  Ind.,  who  is 
the  voluntary  public  relations  director  of 
the  Save  the  Dunes  Council. 

The  fight  to  save  the  dunes  was  started 
by  Indiana  citizens  and  has  largely  been 
carried  forward  by  Indiana  citizens,  al- 
though strong  nationwide  interest  and 
active  support  has  developed.  The  Save 
the  Dunes  Council  and  others  working  to 
rescue  the  dunes,  including  myself,  do 
not  oppose  a  new  harbor  for  Indiana. 
We    do    oppose    the    unnecessary    and 
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economically  unjustified  construction  tf 
a  harbor  in  the  heart  of  the  irreplaee. 
able  and  beautiful  dimes.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  many  times,  there  are  several 
alternate  locations  for^  harbor  which 
will  preserve  the  dunea^ipd  give  Indl«n» 
a  large  new  harbor  ana  industrial  site 

In  its  current  issue.  Fort  Wayne.  % 
magazine  devoted  to  the  good  life  bi 
northeastern  Indiana,  carries  an  ts- 
cellent  article  by  Mr.  Dustin  which  <U«. 
cusses  the  issues  in  relation  to  recent 
proposals  made  by  Governor  Welsh,  of 
Indiana.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uurt 
this  article  from  the  April  issue  of  Fort 
Wayne  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou. 
as  follows : 
To  Bk  ok  Not  TO  Be — Tm  Inoiana  Doa^ 

In  mld-Febriiary.  the  OoTemor  of  InilUae 
addressed  the  people  of  the  State  In  suppott 
of  what  was  termed  an  economic  develop, 
ment  fund. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  program  «m  to 
obtain  tax  support  from  the  cltlsens  un 
the  business  of  Indiana,  to  finance  oqb> 
structlon  of  a  port  project,  east  of  Boras 
Ditch,  in  the  Indiana  Dunes  adjacent  to  lsM» 
Michigan. 

This  program  was  rejected  in  the  refutar 
1963  session  of  the  Indiana  Oeneral  Aaesm- 
bly.  but  taxpayers  may  well  expect  new  8tu« 
administration  angles  to  finance  the  sams 
project.  In  the  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, called  by  the  Governor,  partly  for 
this  very  purpose. 

A  port  In  Indiana  at  the  particular  loca- 
tion proposed  has  met  opposition  from  con- 
servationist groups,  because  construction  st 
that  chosen  place  would  destroy  much  of  the 
irreplaceable  Indiana  dunelands.  as  well  as 
skiing.  )x>atlng  opportunities  and  other  wa- 
ter recreation  activities  on  otir  Indiana  Laks 
Michigan  shores.  This  view  has  been  ai- 
pressed  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  by  tb« 
American  Camping  Association,  the  Save  the 
Dunes  Council,  and  by  almost  every  otbsr 
similar  group  in  this  State  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  by  more  than  70.000 
Indiana  citizens. 

But  if  the  port  was  first  opi>osed  by  thost 
who  only  wanted  to  save  our  dunes,  it  Is 
now  opposed  by  uncounted  thousands  who 
want  to  save  our  money. 

It  la  now  well  understood  that  there  an 
already  four  harbors  on  our  Indiana  Lake 
Michigan  shoreline,  two  of  which  have  been 
fully  pubUc  for  many  years,  and  both  of 
which  are  federally  funded,  not  State  tai 
subsidized,  for  deepening  to  ocean  vessel 
depth,  or  for  studies  of  other  improvement*. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  Trl-Clty 
area  of  Lake  County  is  now  under  Intenslvt 
study  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  who 
are  determining  the  feasibility  of  a  deep 
water  port  at  that  site.  That  port  project 
would  have  an  Initial  size  10  times  the  great* 
est  size  which  could  be  attained  at  Bums 
Ditch. 

But  the  tempo  to  get  millions  of  dollars  of 
State  tax  money  for  construction  of  yet  an* 
other  port  continues  at  fantastic  levels. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  our  State  already 
has  two  public  harbors  now.  both  of  which 
are  federally  funded  for  improvement.  Indl* 
ana  taxpayers  ask  why  the  State  should  spend 
$25,500,000  to  finance  a  Federal  project. 

This  project — which  was  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  such  proposals  as  the  Economic 
Development  Fund,  has  not  even  been  given 
an  unqualified  approval  by  the  Army  Kn* 
glneers.  There  are  many  conditions  which 
have  not  been  met — only  one  of  which  Is 
an  integrated  steel  mill. 

We  are  having  chaotic  troubles  In  Indiana, 
raising  91.400  million  for  absolutely  essential 
uses.    Why  should  we  be  expected  to  pay  for 
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1^  two-company  port  which  remains  unap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  now  con- 
sidering budgeu  approaching  half  a  trUUon 

doUars? 

Are  we  to  spend  this  money  jtist  so  we  can 
enjoy  the  dubious  privilege  of  thumbing  our 
Qoa^a  tit  Imagined  "out  of  State"  enemies? 
•  •  •  and  at  a  time  when  mUllons  are  being 
slashed  from  university  appropriations. 

Several  specific  phases  of  the  Bums  Port 
program  are  worth  discussing,  both  on  Its 
own  merits,  and  on  the  effects  it  would  have 
on  a  great  natural  resource.  As  citizens  of 
s  proud  Bute,  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
show  concern,  not  only  for  the  size  and 
quantity  of  our  growth,  but  also  for  the 
shape  and  quality  of  that  growth. 

The  Burns  Port  Is  feasible  only  under  a 
very  strict  set  of  conditions.  One  of  these 
many  conditions  is  an  integrated  steel  mlU. 
What  are  the  prospects  for  meeting  that 
requirement  before  today's  10-year-olds  have 
graduat?d  from  our  universities? 

According  to  State  house  estimates,  which 
predicted  the  Economic  Development  Fund, 
a  port  would  not  be  In  (^>eration  for  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  under  the  very  best  conditions. 
An  authorlUtlve  trade  journal  said  leas 
than  a  year  ago,  that  Midwest  Steel  Corp.  In- 
tegrated mill  plan  is  a  "way  out"  expansion, 
and  added  the  company  would  use  the  port  If 
It  built  a  basic  steelmaklng  facility — an  inte- 
grated mill. 

On  January  10,  little  more  than  2  months 
ago.  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bethlehem 
was  quoted  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  as 
saying  that  their  Integrated  mill  was  only  a 
dream  weU  off  in  the  futvire. 

And  this  was  conarmed  In  a  letter  of 
February  18.  to  the  Governor  from  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  which  we  obtained,  and  which 
said  this:  "It  Is  obvious  that  we  cannot 
now  predict,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
when  we  will  reach  step  6,  which  will  be 
the  fully  Integrated  steel  mill." 

This  same  letter  also  Indicated  that  pro- 
duction worker  employment  for  the  com- 
mitted mills  might  be  on  the  order  of  2,100 
to  3,300,  but  that  possible  labor  agreements 
"will  have  a  bearing  on  whether  the  local 
labor  supply,  where  qualified,  will  be  given 
p>reference  for  these  Jobs." 

There  are  simply  no  guarantees  either  as 
to  when  or  if  any  Integrated  mills  will  be 
built. 

But  even  if  the  firms  did  make  hard  com- 
mltmenu  to  build  Integrated  mills.  It  would 
be  adverse  to  our  Interests  to  use  State  funds 
for  building  their  harbor,  whether  through 
an  Economic  Development  Fund,  or  through 
some  other  grand-sounding  legislation. 

No  one  has  made  a  target  of  either  of 
these  two  great  firms.  Conservationists  as 
well  as  all  other  citizens  wish  both  a  long 
and  prosperous  history  in  our  State.  But 
establishing  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  a 
favorable  economic  climate  are  far  different 
than  providing  a  vast  subsidy,  which  a 
Bums  Port  represents. 

We  don't  think  our  administration  should 
ask  us  to  pay  a  3 -cent  cigarette  toll — 
or  a  special  corporate  tax  to  finance  such  a 
doubtful  objective.  Conservationists  have 
In  mind  a  new  fighting  slogan,  paraphrasing 
a  famed  historical  exclamation:  "Millions  for 
education — but  not  3  cents  for  tribute." 

Let's  turn  now  to  the  Army  Engineers 
reports  and  the  figures  attributed  t»  the 
Burns  Ditch  port  project. 

In  both  Its  1960  and  Its  1962  reports,  the 
corps  set  an  Integrated  steel  mill  as  a  basic 
requirement  for  port  feasibility.  There  was 
nothing  strange  In  this.  Fully  94  percent  of 
all  the  proven  tonnage  for  the  port  U  set 
forth  for  limestone,  ore  and  coal,  required 
only  for  an  integrated  mill.  Yet,  the  admin- 
istration expressed  shock  when  the  engineers 
called  this  detail  to  their  attention  a  couple 
of  months  ago. 
This  was  quite  an  oversight  at  best. 


An  agreement  between  the  State  and  Mid- 
west, lying  In  the  files  of  the  Indiana  Port 
Commission,  even  mentions  the  possibUlty  of 
nice,  clean,  open  hearth  blast  furnaces  If  an 
Integrated  mill  Is  buUt.  These  are  the  only 
devices  which  would  consume  ore,  limestone 
and  fuel  at  the  site. 

The  Army  Engineers  state  the  project 
would  save  Midwest  Steel  «6,700.000  a  year  if 
they  used  the  port.  And  they  say  the  proj- 
ect would  save  all  other  shippers  Just  S610,- 

000  a  year,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total. 
But  even  of  this  small  nonsteel   benefit. 

two-thirds  Is  listed  for  transshipped  coal 
alone.  This  leaves  about  2  or  3  percent  of 
the  benefits  for  all  the  rest  of  the  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing  Industry  of  the  en- 
tire State  of  Indiana. 

If  the  mills  do  not  Integrate,  and  If  the 
coal  shippers  used  more  of  the  capacity  of 
the  present  Michigan  City  harbor,  we'd  have 
little  more  than  a  ghost  harbor  up  there. 
But  even  with  complete  fulfillment  of  every 
qtiallflcatlon,  we  lose  money  If  we  build  the 
port  with  State  funds. 

Here  is  why  this  is  so: 

The  Army  Engineers  computed  the  beneflt- 
to-cost  ratio  at  1.5:1;  that  Is,  the  port  would 
save  11.50  to  shippers  for  every  dollar  of 
cost.  But  while  this  computation  Is  based 
on  the  Federal  portion  of  the  cost  only.  It 
includes  all  the  benefits.  The  Federal  part  is 
$25,500,000;  but  the  rest  of  the  cost  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $38  million.  The 
total  cost  of  the  project  then,  Is  at  least  $63 
million. 

Weighing  all  the  cosU  as  well  as  all  the 
benefits,  the  beneflt-to-cost  ratio  falls  below 

1  to  1.  That  Is.  In  complete  terms,  the  port 
win  cost  far  more  than  It  will  return. 

Let's  review  this  again.  The  total  annual 
Income  from  the  port  Is  estimated  at  $1,500,- 
000,  while  cost  against  only  the  Federal 
portion  of  the  Investment  Is  $1  million  a 
year.  But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  costs, 
$38  million  In  revenue  bonds  and  what 
about  maintenance  costs?  The  annual  In- 
terest costs,  principal  costs,  and  mainte- 
nance costs  come  to  $3,700,000;  but  we  are 
still  working  with  only  a  total  Income  of 
$1,500,000. 

Now.  If  we  approve  State  taxing  for  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  project,  total  costs 
of  operation  for  which  we  are  responsible — 
In  one  way  or  another — amount  to  $4,700,000. 
the  sum  of  the  Federal  and  the  bonding 
charges — a  net  overall  loss  In  excess  of  $3 
million  a  year. 

This  reality  becomes  quite  clear  when  you 
think  of  the  State  (Indiana  taxpayers)  going 
It  alone. 

Neither  of  the  steel  companies  wlU  pay  any 
terminal  fees.  This  Is  established,  and  It 
means  that  only  terminal  fees  from  the 
small  fraction  of  nonsteel  users  would  be 
available  for  bond  retirement,  channel  main- 
tenance and  other  costs. 

Now,  here  Is  the  $63  million  question: 
Who  has  first  claim  on  the  scanty  $1,600,000 
Income  which  Is  supposed  to  cover  $4,700,000 
In  annual  costs,  we  the  taxpayers — or  they, 
the  bondholders? 

Let's  return  to  Uncle  Sam.  If  he  builds 
the  breakwaters,  nobody  pays  anything  to 
enter  the  port  area;  this  Is  established  by 
both  statute  and  ciastom.  If  the  State  builds 
the  breakwaters,  and  attempts  to  levy  fees 
for  entry,  we  have  a  whole  new  problem  to 
contend  with. 

Even  the  small  group  of  nonsteel  alleged 
users,  base  their  Interest  on  a  federally  fi- 
nanced outer  breakwater  program,  which 
would  require  no  entry  fee.  What  will  they 
say  If  they  now  find  they  would  have  to  pay 
a  terminal  fee  and  an  entry  fee?  The  mar- 
gin of  aabged  advantage  at  Bums  Ditch  Is 
so  small  to  begin  with,  any  such  additional 
charges  will  clearly  make  the  port  uneconom- 
ical for  any  but  the  two  steel  firms. 

With  al  $3,200,000  spread  In  the  red.  where 
do  we  make  up  the  losses?    From  more  cor- 


porate taxes?  From  university  appropria- 
tions? More  tribute  from  smokers?  Or  do 
we  Just  Issue  more  bonds  In  a  never-ending 
series? 

But  there's  more  on  the  costs.  Much  more. 
In  Its  1960  report,  the  Army  Engineers  esti- 
mated that  It  would  cost  at  least  $6,400,000 
for  the  first  dredging  costs  of  the  port.  This 
figure  remains  unchanged  by  the  1962  re- 
port; but  the  engineers  commit  the  Federal 
Government  to  only  $3,700,000  of  these  costs, 
and  they  say  that  If  the  job  can't  be  done 
by  hydraxilic  pimiplng  means,  the  cost  could 
double,  to  $12,800,000.  Even  with  Federal 
financing,  we  have  to  pay  at  least  $2,700,000 
for  first  dredging,  and  we  could  be  hit  with 
up  to  $9,400,000  for  this;  without  Federal 
financing,  we  get  the  bill  for  the  whole  thing, 
no  matter  what  it  Is. 

They  don't  talk  much  about  this  in  the 
State  capitol. 

Besides  first  dredging  costs,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers said  27.000  cubic  yards  of  shoreline 
erosion  would  be  caused  by  the  riparian 
filling  and  construction;  and  they  exclude 
the  Federal  Government  from  any  responsi- 
bility for  this.  Who  Is  going  to  pay  to  cor- 
rect the  erosion? 

Then,  of  course,  there's  the  question  of 
continued  harbor  dredging.  No  one  has  fig- 
ured what  this  amounts  to;  but  It  Is  a  fact 
that  every  other  port  In  the  lower  Lake  Mich- 
igan area  requires  extensive  and  continued 
dredging  to  maintain  suitable  depths.  How 
much  Is  that  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers? 

After  all.  the  State  house  emotionalism 
and  diversionary  charges  of  "outside  pres- 
sure" are  set  In  perspective,  here  Is  the  basic 
sediment  of  the  Bums  Ditch  port: 

( 1 )  The  annual  revenues  predicted  for  the 
port  are  less  than  one-third  the  known  an- 
nual costs; 

(2)  There  Is  no  solid  commitment,  with 
dates,  for  construction  of  an  Integrated  steel 
mill;  but  even  If  there  were,  this  woiUd  not 
Increase  revenue  because  neither  steel  com- 
pany would  pay  terminal  fees. 

(3)  Neither  the  costs  of  first  dredging,  nor 
of  continued  dredging,  nor  of  erosion  con- 
trol and  corrections  are  known  or  even 
guess-estimated. 

(4)  The  nonsteel  users  are  unproved, 
particularly  for  coal,  and  especially  If  the 
State  builds  the  port — with  our  money — 
and  tries  to  collect  entry  fees. 

Any  one  of  tbese  uncertainties  Is  more 
than  reason  to  wait  before  we  lay  out  at 
least  $25,500,000  of  our  State  tax  money  for 
the  project. 

Let's  go  Into  this  alleged  coal  tonnage  for 
Burns  Ditch  In  a  little  more  detail. 

We  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  1961  an- 
nual report  of  the  Monon  Railroad.  The 
Monon  Is  called  The  Hoosler  Line,  because 
It  serves  Indiana,  almost  exclusively,  with 
90  percent  of  all  Its  tracks  In  Indiana. 

The  Monon  Is  the  only  railroad  with  exist- 
ing direct  rails  between  our  southern  Indiana 
coal  areas  and  a  public  harbor  on  our  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan — the  harbor  at  Michigan 
City,  which  has  been  serving  the  Indiana 
coal  Industry  for  years. 

The  Monon's  annual  report  says,  under  a 
paragraph   entitled   "Michigan  City": 

"The  general  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  deep  water  dock  facility  at  l£lchlgan  City 
have  been  prepared.  This  facility,  as  de- 
signed, would  initially  handle  the  transfer 
of  coal  from  railroad  cars  onto  lake 
steamers." 

Elsewhere  In  the  report,  the  company  ex- 
plains that  Its  expansion,  accomplished  with 
its  own  Investment — not  State  subsidized — 
would  enable  It  to  transfer  2  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  at  Michigan  City. 

The  Monon  Is  &n  Indiana  company,  willing 
to  Invest  mllUons  of  Its  own  money  In 
terminal  and  other  facilities  so  that  it  can 
expand  Its  existing  coal  carrying  operations. 

Furthermore,  this  pubUe  harbor  is  now 
federally  funded  for  lmp>rovements.    Neither 
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at  these  operationB  are  being  paid  for  out 
of  Indiana  State  taxes;  and  new  Jobs  will 
restUt  from  the  program,  at  no  drain  on  ub. 

What's  significant  about  the  IConon's  plan 
at  Michigan  City?  Only  this:  Ditch  port 
backers  allege  that  Bums  Ditch  Is  the  only 
port  project  capable  of  coal  transshipment; 
and  coal  Is  the  only  maJcH-  nonsteel  com- 
modity listed  for  shipment  from  the  Bums 
project. 

But,  there  Is  the  Michigan  City  harbor 
program.  Why  should  we  put  up  State 
funds  for  a  carbon  copy  coal  handling  ca- 
pability, thus  discouraging  private  enter- 
prise from  solving  the  problem  In  the  tried 
and  true  way? 

Here's  one  more  shocker:  A  full  year  ago, 
the  president  of  the  only  real  shipper  who 
had  expressed  intent  in  the  i>art,  Rail  to 
Water,  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  wrote  Clinton 
Qreen,  of  the  Indiana  Port  Commission,  that 
port  feasibility  from  their  point  ot  view 
relied  upon  Federal  participation.  The  firm 
also  said  oxir  commission  wovUd  have  to  buy 
out  Rail  to  Water's  Caliimet  facilities  first, 
and  morever  that  It  did  not  considw  Itself 
a  "public  utility"  bound  to  handle  Just 
anybody's  coal.  Just  where  does  all  that 
leave  Indiana  and  our  sick  coal  Industry? 

It  woiild  be  interesting,  now,  to  turn 
back  to  the  1967  Indiana  General  Assembly, 
which  appropriated  |2  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Bums  Ditch  *|K>rt  lands. 

"This  appropriation.''  the  legislation  reads, 
"shall  not  be  expended  <»'  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Board  (now  the  Indiana 
Port  Commission),  in  whole  or  in  part,  un- 
less and  xmtll  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers 
has  approved  the  economic  feasibility  and 
Justification  for  a  public  harbor  or  terminal 
on  said  real  estate." 

The  requirements  for  feasibility,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Army  Engineers  have  not  been 
met,  and  they  have  not  requested  con- 
struction funds  for  the  project. 

Yet,  the  port  commission  has  spent  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  lands.  They  have  jumped 
the  gun,  and  now  we  are  asked  to  produce 
an  additional  •35,&00.000  for  a  project  that 
has  not  even  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  first  $3  million. 

It  has  been  6  years  and  four  legislatures 
ago  since  that  $2  million  was  appropriated, 
we  still  don't  have  assurances  that  the  Army 
Engineers  reqxilrements  will  be  met. 

No  amount  of  scapegoatlng  and  charges 
of  "outside  Interference"  can  cover  these 
hard,  cold  facts. 

It  would  be  hard  to  see  how  Indiana  needs 
another  port  luider  the  best  of  conditions. 
In  combinations,  both  oiu*  public  ports  and 
the  two  private  ports  now  handle  millions 
of  tons  a  year,  of  coal,  gypsum,  limestone. 
Iron  (ve,  general  cargo,  petroleum  products, 
steel,  gravel,  and  other  materials. 

If  we  do  need  yet  another  port,  we  can 
have  It  In  the  East  Chlcago-Whlting-Ham- 
mond  area  of  our  State.  This  project  is  now 
under  study. 

How  many  gateways  to  world  trade  do  we 
need? 

Wont  the  State  House  be  satisfied  until 
we  have  nothing  but  one  long  string  of  ports 
from  one  end  to  the  other  on  our  42 -mile 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline? 

What  are  the  prospects  for  employment 
by  the  known  Industry  for  the  port?  We 
can  only  go  to  the  record  for  this.  The  1962 
employment  at  Midwest  Steel,  the  only  plant 
now  operating  there,  was  listed  authorita- 
tively at  less  than  500,  and  many  of  these 
folks  are  known  to  be  from  out  of  State. 

In  combination  with  the  unbuilt,  but 
committed  plants  of  the  other  firm,  this 
indicates  a  total  of  about  3,600  production 
workers.  But  that's  only  one-tenth  of  the 
employment  forecast  by  the  administration. 


and  JUBt  3  percent  of  the  prediction  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

C.  W.  Efroymson,  an  economist  at  Butler 
University,  offers  a  professional  opinion  on 
employment  from  the  proposed  development 
In  the  dimes.     He  says: 

"In  view  of  the  probable  advance  in  auto- 
mation, particularly  in  steel,  and  the  prob- 
able future  of  the  steel  Industry  as  a  whole, 
It  seems  likely  that  the  number  of  Jobs  avail- 
able in  that  industry  will  gradually  decline." 

"While  it  is  probable  that  steel  employ- 
ment will  decline  over  the  years,"  he  com- 
ments, "the  opposite  applies  to  employment 
In  recreational  facilities  such  as  the  dunes 
are  fitted  to  offer." 

Mr.  Efroymson  asks:  "Shall  we  destroy 
a  continuing  certain  source  of  jobs  and 
income  for  employment  in  an  indiistry  which 
can  be  closed  down  when  some  executive 
committee  In  Pittsburgh  or  New  York  de- 
cides it  would  be  cheaper  to  build  a  new  mill 
in  Utah  or  Texas?" 

Let's  turn  from  the  opinion  of  this  profes- 
sional economist,  and  examine  what  other 
trained  experts  say  about  our  Indiana  dunes 
and  shoreline,  and  what  the  Bums  Ditch 
port  would  mean. 

Conunentlng  on  the  effects  of  the  proposed 
port,  an  associate  director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  said  this: 

"Development  of  a  public  harbor  In  the 
location  proposed  by  the  Governor  6f  Indiana 
would  level  several  hundred  acres  of  the 
remaining  tree-covered  dunes,  and  would 
destroy  nearly  a  mile  of  the  finest  sand  beach 
on  the  Great  Lakes." 

He  also  said,  and  this  Is  especially  impor- 
tant, "There  Is  a  grave  probability  that  the 
water  and  air  pollution  created  by  harbor 
activities  and  adjacent  factories  will  make 
the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park  less  desirable, 
and  might  well  make  beach  activity  \uisafe." 

In  his  official,  written  statement  to  Lt. 
Gen.  W.  K.  Wilson.  Chief  of  Engineers,  In- 
terior Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  said  this 
on  July  20.  1962: 

"The  inevitable  pollution  which  would 
necesarily  follow  the  construction  of  the 
harbor  at  this  location  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  public  recreation  po- 
tential In  this  area." 

The  Secretary  said.  "There  are  alternate 
sites  within  the  same  general  area  for  arti- 
ficial harbors  which  have  not  been  studied 
in  detail;  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  scenic 
and  recreational  opportunities  which  the 
Indiana  dunes  can  be  made  to  provide." 

"It  Is  our  reconunendation,"  the  Secretary 
continued,  "that  approval  of  the  proposed  re- 
ports be  withheld  until  thoroxigh  study  can 
be  given  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  alterna- 
tive sites  for  the  harbor,  and  until  the  Impact 
of  the  Burns  Waterway  project  on  the  pro- 
posed lakeshore  is  fully  evaluated." 

The  Biireau  of  the  Census  now  forecasts 
that  within  a  very  few  years,  there  will  be 
virtually  a  continuous  strip  of  cities  from 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Buffalo,  N.Y.  On  o4ir  own 
Lake  Michigan  shore.  Gary  on  the  west  and 
Biichlgan  City  on  the  east,  will  form  links 
of  this  urban  system. 

With  most  of  our  existing  shoreline  al- 
ready given  over  to  ports,  cities,  and  indus- 
try now.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  rarest  and 
most  priceless  asset  in  a  few  years  is  not 
going  to  be  one  more  port  or  one  more 
factory. 

The  uniisual,  and  therefore  the  most  valu- 
able tract  will  be  the  last  green  legacy  we 
can  provide  for  our  people  and  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Make  no  mistake  about  the  dunes  as  an 
economic  asset.  This  place  is  right  now  In 
the  main  flow  of  transcontinental  traffic,  and 
this  Is  going  to  Increase.  Even  now.  high- 
way expansion  feeding  the  dunes  area  is  be- 
ing considered,  though  the  Governor  vetoed 
certain  highway  improvement  in  that  area. 

It  Is  the  simplest  of  logic  which  indicates 
we  should  acquire  those  lands  which  are 


known  to  be  in  demand  now.  and  which 
can  be  proved  of  demand  In  the  future. 

Por  instance.  If  we  give  credibility  to  state- 
ments  made  by  the  Handley  admin istrmtloa 
only  3  years  ago.  and  the  Welsh  admlnistra. 
tion  today,  the  Indiana  Dunes  State  Park 
increased  in  development  and  use  from  lo 
to  33  percent  in  that  short  period  of  time. 

The  Dunes  State  Park  was  acquired  In  the 
mld-1920'B,  and  has  not  been  added  to  b1qc« 
that  time.  It  contains  about  3  percent  ot 
the  total  park  area  in  our  State,  but  it  geta 
25  percent  of  the  human  traffic.  This  meant 
that  the  average  acre  of  the  D\ines  State  Park 
gets  10  times  more  human  traffic  than  tb« 
average  of  all  oiir  other  State  parks. 

This  means  money  to  us — lots  of  it— In- 
coming  money,  from  other  States  to  our  own 
State. 

The  average  tourist  spends  $12  a  day  when 
he  visits,  and  on  this  basis  our  duneuind 
attraction  should  now  result  in  about 
•62,600.000  of  business  for  our  State  each 
year  •  •  •  one-fourth  of  all  the  skimpy 
tourist  business  we  get  In  Indiana. 

What  are  we  to  do?  *  •  •  seal  this  off  little 
at  a  time,  or  capitalize  on  It  while  there  la 
still  time?  Should  we  write  off  our  whole 
shoreline  for  industry  and  more  ports  as  the 
position  of  Congressman  Halixck  seems  to 
suggest? 

Beyond  the  money,  we  have  an  obligatloo 
on  our  shoreline.  Indiana  is  not  an  isolated 
republic.  It  Is  a  member  of  the  community 
of  States.  We  have  an  asset  In  the  dune- 
lands  of  which  all  America  is  proud,  and 
which  we  shotild  want  to  tise  and  share. 

Thousands  of  Indiana  educators,  scien- 
tists, conservationists  and  other  cltiaens 
have  publicly  expressed  their  hope  that  this 
asset  be  protected  for  our  enjoyment  and 
for  the  use  of  future  generations. 

Not  a  month  ago.  13  biologists  from  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  which  represents 
virtually  the  entire  biology  staff  at  tb« 
luilverslty,  went  on  record  favoring  shifting 
of  the  port  to  another  site  because  of  Its  ef- 
fects on  the  dunes  and  lakeshore. 

A  month  or  two  ago.  almost  200  educators 
and  scientists  from  more  than  a  dozen  other 
major  public  and  private  universities 
echoed  this  wish  in  a  Joint  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Dr.  James  Dewey  Watson,  one  of  Indiana's 
few  Nobel  Prize  winners,  who  earned  his 
doctorate  at  Indiana  University,  sent  the 
following  message  in  November.    He  said: 

"I  would  view  the  loos  of  the  Indiana  dune 
region  to  Industrial  exploitation  as  both  a 
personal  and  a  national  tragedy."  Dr.  Wat- 
son said  the  natural  variety  of  the  ar«a 
stimulated  him  to  become  a  sdentlst,  and 
he  added  that  "There  Is  no  honest  reason 
why  subsequent  generations  should  forevar 
lose  this  same  opportunity." 

What  have  other  areas  of  the  United  States 
done  about  similar  problenos? 

New  York,  under  Mr.  Rockefeller's  leader- 
ship, has  established  a  multtmlllion -dollar 
fund  for  acquiring  much  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountain  region  as  a  vast  State  park  system 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  State  of  Oregon  has  set  aside  162  SUU 
parks,  almost  10  times  our  meager  effort, 
and  many  Federal  areas  as  well. 

California  has  saved  many  of  the  red- 
woods for  our  enjoyment. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  have  set  aside  ths 
incomparable  Tetons  for  us,  and  Yellow- 
stone; Massachusetts  has  preserved  our  Cape 
Cod  heritage;  Florida,  our  Everglades;  Min- 
nesota, our  Quatlco  Superior  National 
Forest:  North  Carolina,  our  Great  Smokies 
and  Cape  Hatteras  •  *  •  all  against  many 
of  the  same  kinds  of  self-interested  Influences 
and  real  estate  wheelers  now  faced  by  the 
people  of  Indiana. 

Who  are  we,  and  what  manner  of  people 
are  we.  to  turn  backs  on  our  special  share 
of  this  great  national  responsibility — the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore? 
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Can  we  afford  the  continued  destruction 
of  this  priceless  natural  resource?  Or  are 
we  to  act  at  last  with  Hoosler  conscience, 
and  say  "No"  to  further  ruin  of  this 
place  •  •  •  financed  by  the  very  taxes  we 
pay?  •    • 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPIEli).  Mr.  President,  is 
morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


THE  WILDERNESS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
bill  4,  Calendar  No.  88,  be  laid  down  and 
be  made  the  pending  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  4)  to  establish  a  national  wilderness 
preservation  system  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 

purposes.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  I 
would  advise  the  attach^  on  both  sides 
to  have  Senators  come  to  the  Chamber, 
because  this  may  well  be  a  live  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
role. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
hearings  were  set  on  S.  4.  the  wilderness 
bill,  request  was  made  to  witnesses  to 
confine  themselves  to  new  material.  The 
hearings,  accordingly,  do  not  involve  as 
much  material  as  heretofore. 

The  measure  has  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate 6  years.  We  have  held  10  hearings 
on  it  and  accumulated  2,825  pages  of 
printed  record.  It  passed  the  Senate  by 
a  78  to  8  vote  on  September  6,  1961. 
Nearly  everything  which  can  be  said 
about  the  measure  has  been  said  several 
times  in  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  and  repeated  a  time  or  two 
here  on  the  floor.  The  report  on  the  bill 
makes  available  to  the  Senators  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  and  explanation. 
In  presenting  the  bill  today  I  am  seek- 
ing to  impose  on  myself  the  same  rule 
we  proposed  to  witnesses  at  the  hear- 
ings, and  will  try  to  confine  myself  large- 
ly to  a  statement  on  what  is  new. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
setting  aside,  for  preservation  in  their 
primitive  condition,  areas  in  the  national 
forests,  national  parks  and  monuments, 
wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges  which 
are  already  being  administered  to  pre- 
serve their  wilderness  character,  as  a 
naUonal  wilderness  preservation  system. 
The  bill  sets  criteria  for  their  manage- 
ment to  preserve  their  natural  character 
and  has  two  pracUcal  effects:  It  provides 
that  areas  finally  and  fully  accredited 
for  wUdemess  preservation  shall  have 
oeen  reviewed  both  by  the  execuUve 
agencies  In  charg e.  and  by  Congress.  It 
provides  that  once  designated,  the  areas 


shall  be  protected  against  disturbance 
or  exploitation  except  when  one  ctf  the 
two  highest  authorities  in  the  land,  the 
President  or  the  Congress,  determines 
that  other  use  is  in  the  greater  public 
good. 

Because  these  areas  are  public  lands 
already  restricted  as  to  commercial  ex- 
ploitation, the  bill  will  cost  nothing  and 
cause  no  economic  disturbance  to  com- 
munities, counties.  States  or  private  en- 
terprises. Private  rights,  a  half  dozen 
mines,  some  grazing  and  a  few  inhold- 
ings,  are  not  disturbed. 

The  net  effect  is  essentially  increas- 
ing the  degree  of  protection  given  to 
existing  wilderness.  It  becomes  a  stat- 
utory requirement  with  congressional  ap- 
proval, not  Just  a  bureau  policy  that  can 
be  set  aside  with  a  stroke  of  someone's 
pen. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  the  principal 
points  of  attack  made  on  this  bill  was 
that  it  was  hasty— that  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion was  making  a  $2.5  million  study  of 
recreation  facilities,  including  wilderness 
needs,  and  that  we  ought  to  delay  ac- 
tion on  a  wilderness  preservation  bill  un- 
til that  report  was  filed. 

But  the  minority  report  on  the  bill- 
then  S.  174 — said: 


We  feel  that  the  "sense  of  urgency"  that 
lies  behind  the  drive  for  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  artificial  and  fictitious. 

The  minority  continued: 

We  do  not  attempt  to  challenge  the  mo- 
tives of  our  colleagues  who  sincerely  support 
this  legislation,  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
the  "problems  which  will  make  the  enact- 
ment of  (such)  legislation  even  more  dlfB- 
cult"  In  the  event  of  further  delays  are 
among  the  following : 

The  minority,  speaking  in  1961  before 
the  ORRRC  report  was  issued,  then 
listed  as  the  No.  1  problem  which  would 
make  enactment  of  this  bill  more  dif- 
ficult this  year  as: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  1963  report  of  the 
ORRRC  may  well  disclose  that  the  7  mUlion 
acres  presabtly  classified  as  wild,  wUdemess, 
or  canoe  will  be  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  recreation  needs  of  those  rugged 
few  who  seek  the  solitude  of  these  areas. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  created 
under  a  bill  which  I  introduced  and  on 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  with 
many  fine  Members  of  the  Semite,  is 
now  available.  It  was  filed  in  January 
1962.  The  minority's  question  is  an- 
swered, and  one  of  the  bits  of  new  ma- 
terial which  I  can  submit  on  this  sub- 
ject today  is  just  what  the  Commission 
said  in  regard  to  wilderness. 

On  page  131  of  the  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Review  Commission's 
report  is  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion 8  to  6,  which  reads: 

Congress  should  enact  legislation  providing 
for  the  establishment  and  management  of 
certain  wUdemess  areas  as  primitive  areas. 

Primitive  areas  satisfy  a  deep-seated  hu- 
man need  occasionally  to  get  far  away  from 
the  works  of  man. 

Prompt  and  effective  action  to  preserve 
their  unique  inspirational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  values  on  an  adequate  scale  is  es- 
sential, since  once  destroyed  they  can  never 
never  be  restored. 

Portions  of  national  forests,  partes,  monu- 
ments,  wildlife  refuges,    game   ranges,   and 


the  unreserved  pubUc  domain  meet  the  ba^c 
criteria  of  primitive  areas.  The  natiiral  en- 
vironment has  been  undisturbed  by  commer- 
cial utilisation,  and  they  are  without  roads. 
Some  of  these  areas  are  managed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wUdemess  preservation  under  broad 
statutory  authority.  Certain  areas  of  more 
than  100,000  acres  in  the  national  forest 
have  already  been  set  aside  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  "wilderness  areas."  Others 
between  6,000  and  10,000  acres  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
as  "wild  areas." 

And  now.  Mr.  President,  comes  the  an- 
swer to  the  minority  speculation  about 
the  Commission  finding  7  million  acres 
of  wild  and  wilderness  area  to  be  more 
than  adequate. 

The  Commission  reported: 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling,  which  the 
Commission  shares,  that  the  Congress  should 
take  action  to  assure  the  permanent  reser- 
vation of  these  and  slmUar  suitable  areas  in 
national  forests,  national  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  lands  In  Federal  owner- 
ship. 

Mr.  President,  the  ORRRC  went  be- 
yond 8.  4.  the  wilderness  bill  which  is 
now  the  pending  business  of  the  Senate. 
Ater  enumerating  the  types  of  lands  cov- 
ered by  this  bill,  it  reported  that :         , 

Congress  should  take  action  to  assure  the 
permanent  reservation  of  these  and  similar 
suitable  areas. 

It  also  went  beyond  S.  4  by  suggesting 
that,  in  addition  to  the  forest,  park, 
wildlife  and  game  lands  covered  by  8.  4, 
there  should  be  some  areas  of  the  im- 
reserved  public  domain  set  aside. 

There  are  no  unreserved  public  domain 
lands  put  into  the  wilderness  system  by 
S.  4  for  a  very  good  reason. 

The  lands  which  are  designated  as 
wilderness  In  the  pending  bill  are  all 
areas  already  reserved,  already  restrict- 
ed, as  to  commercial  exploitation. 

There  are  no  such  reserved  areas  in 
the  unreserved  public  domain. 

We  cannot  be  certain,  as  we  are  about 
areas  actually  covered  by  8.  4.  that  if  a 
wilderness  area  is  designated  in  the  un- 
reserved public  domain  It  will  not  dis- 
turb some  economic  activity  or  arrange- 
ment. 

Where  designation  of  unreserved,  un- 
restricted areas  are  involved,  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  have  felt  that  the  same 
procedure  as  is  followed  in  establish- 
ing a  national  park — an  act  of  Con- 
gress— is  the  proper  procedure.  This  bill 
so  provides.  No  unreserved  lands,  no 
areas  not  already  restricted  as  to  eco- 
nomic activity,  are  involved  in  S.  4.  If 
there  is  effort  to  add  the  additional 
lands  to  our  wilderness  holdings  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Commission,  it  will  hereafter  have  to  be 
by  an  act  of  this  Congress  apart  from 
S.  4. 

The  point  of  these  remarks  is  that  the 
speculation  of  the  minority  in  1961.  and 
I  imply  no  criticism  of  my  colleagues  for 
being  careful  in  their  approach^— has  not 
only  not  been  sustained  by  the  ORRRC 
report,  it  has  proved  to  be  rather  wide 
of  the  mark. 

ORRRC  found  that  the  wild,  wilder- 
ness, primitive,  canoe,  park,  and  wildlife 
areas  covered  in  this  bill  should  be  re- 
served and  protected  as  wilderness 
through  prompt  and  effective  action. 
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Since  the  findings  of  the  Commission 
have  been  released,  we  have  had  wit- 
nesses before  the  Interior  and  Tnsular  Af- 
fairs Committee  who  have  contended 
that  ORRRC  found  that  "we  do  not  need 
wilderness  rery  much."  The  argiunent 
goes  that  the  Commission  found  that  the 
major  part  of  our  recreation  problem  Is 
within  50  miles  of  our  great  urban  cen- 
ters. 

The  Commission  did  find  that  the 
largest  number  of  recreational  activity 
occasions  will  be  an  afternoon  or  evening 
walk,  a  drive,  texmis,  golf,  a  swim,  or  some 
simple  pleasure  close  to  hom.e. 

But  besides  these  1-day  activity  occa- 
sions, there  are  weekends,  and  there  are 
vacations  of  1,2,  3,  and  4  weeks  and  even 
longer  on  which  only  9  percent  of  the 
participants  stay  within  ttiat  50-mlle  ra- 
dius. Two- thirds  travel  more  than  250 
miles.  One-third  trar^  more  than  750 
miles;  27  percent  travel  more  than  1,000 
miles,  and  10  percent  make  a  trip  of  2,000 
miles  or  more. 

The  erroneous  argtunent  that  we  do 
not  need  recreation  facilities  except  close 
to  big  cities  was  used  against  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  proposal,  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  .  at  hearings  a 
week  ago.  The  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee was  told  that  a  lakeshore  recrea- 
tion area  was  not  needed  in  northern 
Michigan  because  it  was  more  than  50 
tniles — 240  miles,  in  fact — from  Detroit. 
The  implication  was  that  no  one  would 
go  there. 

I  hope  that  no  one  in  the  Senate  will 
make  such  an  argiunent  We  need  city 
playgrounds  inside  city  limits.  We  need 
golf  links,  tennis  courts,  pools,  and  gen- 
eral outdoor  recreation  areas  in  or  close 
to  the  suburbs.  We  need  reasonable  ac- 
cessible vacation  areas  a  day  or  two  away 
from  population  centers,  and  we  need  far 
away  places  like  our  great  national  parks 
and  wilderness  for  vacations. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission  proposed  a  system  of 
classification  of  recreational  areas  illus- 
trating the  variety  of  our  needs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  Commission's  recommendation  of  a 
system  of  classifying  recreation  lands  in 
six  categories  to  facilitate  planning,  ad- 
ministration, and  understanding  In  the 
recreation  field.  It  will  clearly  indicate 
the  Commission's  finding  of  the  range  of 
our  needs.  \ 

There  being  no  objectioA.  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

llie  following  system  of  classifying  outdoor 
recreation  resources  is  proposed: 

Class  I — High-density  recreation  areas: 
Areas  Intensively  developed  and  managed  for 
mass  use. 

Class  II — General  outdoor  recreation  areas: 
Areas  subject  to  subetantlal  development  for 
a  wide  variety  of  specific  recreatkin  uses. 

Class  III — Natural  environment  areas: 
Various  types  of  areas  that  are  suitable  for 
recreation  in  a  natural  enviromnent  and 
usually  in  combination  with  other  uses. 

Class  IV — Unique  natural  areas:  Areas  of 
outstanding  scenic  splendor,  natural  wonder, 
or  scientific  importance. 

Class  V— Primitive  areas:  Undistuibed 
roadless  areas  characterized  by  natural,  wild 
conditions.  Including  "wilderness  areas." 


Class  VI — Historic  and  cultural  sites:  Sites 
of  major  historic  or  cultural  slgnlficanre, 
either  local,  regional,  or  national. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
served  on  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission  and  it  was 
a  real  privilege,  for  which  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senate,  for  it  was  a  truly  out- 
standing Commission  which  did  a  very 
wonderful  job. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of  four 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  four  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  equally  divided  be- 
tween political  parties,  and  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller 
served  as  Chairman,  and  he  rendered 
the  Nation  a  great  service  in  that  ca- 
pacity, as  he  is  continuing  to  do  as 
Chairman  of  a  citizens'  group  which  is 
pressing  for  implementation  of  the 
ORRRC  report. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
also  of  a  laiger  advisory  council  which 
assisted  the  Comniission,  included  con- 
servationists, public  officials,  and  busi- 
nessmen interested  in  the  use  and  utili- 
zation of  the  natural  resources  of  our 
forests  and  mineral  lands. 

The  report  itself  says: 

After  3  years  of  research  and  an  aggregate 
of  60  days  of  discussion  among  the  Com- 
missioners, the  Conunifislon  has  developed 
specific  recommendations  for  a  recreation 
program.  The  15  members  brought  differ- 
ent political,  social,  and  resource-xise  opin- 
ions to  the  meeting  table,  and  proposed  rec- 
ommendations were  put  through  the  test  of 
this  range  of  opinions.  Daring  the  cotuse 
of  the  study  and  discussion,  views  of  indi- 
vidual members  developed  and  the  collec- 
tive opinion  crystallized.  The  final  recom- 
mendations are  a  consensus  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

That  consensus,  Mr.  President,  agreed 
with  the  policies  and  programs  which 
would  be  established  by  s.  4  in  detail. 

The  Commission  recommended,  as  S. 
4  provides,  that  wilderness  areas  remain 
under  the  administration  of  the  agen- 
cies which  now  administer  them.  It 
commented  immediately  following  the 
recommendation  that  "this  concept  is  in- 
corporated in  pending  legislation  which 
provides  that  wilderness  areas  shall  be 
administered  by  different  Federal  bu- 
reaus." 

The  Commission  declared  that  wilder- 
ness areas  should  "be  managed  for  the 
sole  and  unequivocal  purpose  of  main- 
taining their  primitive  attributes.  There 
should  be  no  development  of  public  roads, 
permanent  habitations  or  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Mechanized  equipment  of  any 
kind  should  be  allowed  in  the  area  only 
as  needed  to  assure  protection  from  fire, 
insects,  and  disease." 

All  of  these  statements  support  fea- 
tures of  S.  4. 

The  Commission  had  an  Independent 
study  made  of  the  wilderness  problem. 
It  discussed  that  report  and  the  many 
subordinate  problems  involved  in  pre- 
serving an  adequate  area  of  untouched, 
natural  lands.  This  discuaaion  covered 
competing  uses  and  needs  for  the  lands. 
Those  competing  uses  and  needs  are  not 
entirely  commercial,  exploitive  Msen 
like  mining,  timbcrinf,  and  grazing. 
One  of  the  greatest  pressures  dn  the 
wilderness  areas  in  the  national  parks. 
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and  on  the  backlands  in  the  wilditf^ 
ranges  and  refuges,  is  from  the  burgee^, 
ing  number  of  recreationists  themseli«i 
and  the  pressure  for  mass  recreaUon 
facilities. 

It  was  because  of  this  pressure,  as 
well  as  other  use  pressures,  that  ORRRc 
found  that  the  type  of  protection  giveg 
the  wild  and  wilderness  areas  in  the 
national  parks  and  wildlife  lands  by  a.  4 
to  be  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  President,  deep  down  inside  M 
most  Americans  is  a  love  of  the  out-ot. 
doors. 

This  is  the  really  essential  fact  one 
needs  to  know  to  pass  judgment  on  this 
bill,  and  give  it  his  support. 

It  is  an  effort  to  protect  and  preserve, 
unspoiled,  just  a  little  bit  of  the  vtit 
wilderness  which  sti'etched  from  ocean 
to  ocean  on  this  continent  less  than  30o 
years  ago,  so  that  this  love  of  the  great, 
unspoiled,  out-of-doors  which  Is  a  part 
of  us  can  be  gratified. 

In  September  1961,  when  this  measure 
first  passed  the  Senate.  I  was  forced  to 
be  away  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  ChttrchI  handled  the  meas- 
ure on  the  floor. 

I  have  a  great  obligation  to  him  (or 
the  splendid  presentation  of  the  measure 
which  he  made,  and  the  skillful  manner 
in  which  the  bill  was  handled.  He  had 
able  assistance  from  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  ;  from  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Mossl:  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Jacxsoii];  and  otbera 

As  I  read  the  Ricord.  I  felt,  as  I  itill 
feel,  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  to  aO 
of  them. 

One  passage  in  the  debate  impreaed 
itself  in  my  mind.  That  was  a  paoage 
during  which  the  Senator  from  IdahfD 
[Mr.  Chusch]  very  fervently  and  very 
eloquently  stated  the  fundamental  case 
for  the  preservation  of  wilderness. 

It  is  the  one  bid  of  old.  not  new,  ms- 
terial  which  I  shall  use  in  these  remarks 
for  it  is  well  worth  repeating ;  it  was  one 
of  those  relatively  infrequent  but  mem- 
orable passages  in  our  usually  worka- 
day record.  It  was  devoid  of  statistiOk 
and  devoid  of  legalistic  argtiments  but  U 
got  down  to  fundamenttds.  The  Senator 
said,  and  I  read  from  the  Rkcord: 

Have  thoM  who  s«ek  th«  aanctuary  of  tbt 
wilderness  no  right  In  a  country  as  vast  and 
rich  as  the  United  States? 

We  will  deny  those  people  their  right  If  w« 
fall  to  act  In  a  timely  fashion  upon  a  wilder- 
ness  blU. 

Most  of  the  people  In  the  Eastern  UnlUd 
States  are  denied  the  right  now  because  Um 
wilderness  has  largely  disappeared.  It  is 
vanUhlng  in  the  West.  UnlMS  we  take  soma 
action  to  establUh  legislative  safeguards 
around  it.  within  a  few  years  It  wlU  disappear 
entirely.  Once  It  has  been  dissipated,  one* 
roads  have  been  built,  once  organized  lift 
starts.  It  Lb  gone  forever.  It  Is  not  a  reneiN 
able  resource. 

80,  If  we  are  to  preserve  for  f utiire  genera> 
tlons  the  uplifting  experlanoe  which  has 
come  to  those  of  us  who  have  known  the 
wUd  lands,  we  must  act  now,  elM  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  be  forever  deprived. 

So  I  say  that.  In  a  country  whldi  has  oome 
to  Iw  charactcrlaed  by  the  coagested  life  of 
cltytom  by  the  Homeatlcatod  Ufa  ot  nlodf 
cUpped  eountrystdes,  let  us  loauva  MflM 
{daces  here  and  there  and  alMWher*  arooni 
the  country  where  the  land  remains  as  Ood 
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gave  It  to  us.  and  make  sure  that  It  stays 
that  way;  so  that  those  who  want  to  escape 
from  the  banality  of  beer  cans  and  cigarette 
commercials  wUl  have  a  chance  to  do  so. 

lir.  President,  without  wUderness  this 
country  wUl  become  a  cage. 

This  passage  from  the  distinguished 
Senator's  remarks  ha4  been  reprinted 
and  quoted  many  times  for  the  reason 
that  it  stated  what  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans feel  and  believe  but  cannot  state  so 
forcefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  18,  strike  out: 
"(l)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  each.  In 
submitting  any  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  any  area's  retention 
in  or  Incorporation  Into  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem Include  with  such  reconunendatlons  the 
independent  views  of  the  Governor  of  the 
8Ut«  In  which  such  area  Is  located  with 
respect  to  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
generally,  unless  no  reply  is  received  from 
such  Governor  within  ninety  days  after  such 
recommendatloiis  are  submitted  to  him  and 
bis  views  thereon  requested." 
And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 
"(1)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  prior  to 
submitting  any  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  any  area's  retention 
In  or  incorporation  Into  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem— 

"(A)  give  such  public  notice  of  the  pro- 
posed action  as  they  deem  appropriate,  in- 
cluding publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  In  a  newspaper  having  general  circula- 
tion In  the  area  or  areas  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
affected  land: 

"(B)  bold  a  public  hearing  or  hearings  at 
a  location  or  locations  convenient  to  the  area 
affected.  The  hearings  shall  be  announced 
through  such  means  as  the  resptectlve  Secre- 
taries Involved  deem  appropriate,  Including 
notices  In  the  Federal  Register  and  In  news- 
papers of  general  circulation  In  the  area: 
Provided.  That  If  the  lands  Involved  are  lo- 
cated In  more  than  one  State,  at  least  one 
hearing  shall  be  held  In  each  Stete  in  which 
a  portion  of  the  land  lies; 

"(C)   at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date 
of  a  hearing   advise   the   Governor  of  each 
Bute  and  the  county,  or  In  Alaska  the  bor- 
ough, governing  board  of  each  county,  or  in 
Alaska  the  borough,  in  which  the  lands  are 
located,   the   United   SUtes   Forest  Service, 
the  United  States  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  United  SUtes  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Rural  Electrincatlon  AdmlnUtratlon  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  invit- 
ing each  to  set  forth  its  views  at  the  hearing. 
It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  each  named 
Federal    agency   to   submit   Its   Independent 
views  concerning  the  designation  of  an  area 
••  'wilderness',   giving  an   analysis   of  the 
comparative  values  that  may  be  involved  as 
between  wilderness  and  that  type  of  develop- 
ment or  uses  for  which  the  Federal  agency 
has  administrative  responsibility." 
Cta  page  13.  line  31,  aft«r  "(J)"  strike  out: 
"In  any  case  where  BUte  owned  land  la 
completely  surrounded  by  lands  Incorporated 
Into  the  WUderness  system  such  State  shaU 
be  given  either   (1)    such  rights  as  may  be 
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necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  to  such 
State-owned  land  by  such  State  and  Its  suc- 
cessors in  Intereat,  or  (2)  vacant,  unappro- 
priated and  unreserved  land  in  the  same 
State,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  the  sur- 
rounded land.  In  exchange  for  the  sur- 
rounded land." 
And  Insert : 

"In  any  case  where  State-owned  land  is 
completely  surrounded  by  land  Incorporated 
Into  the  wilderness  system,  such  State  shaU 
be  given  either  (1)  such  rights  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  to  such 
State-owned  land  by  such  State  and  Its 
successors  in  Interest,  or  (2)  vacant,  \map- 
proprlated,  and  unoccupied  Federal  land  in 
the  same  State,  equal  in  value  of  the  sur- 
roimded  land:  Provided,  That  if  the  State 
does  not  reserve  mineral  rights  in  the  sur- 
rounded land  conveyed  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  need  not  reserve  mineral 
rights  in  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State  in 
exchange." 

On  page  14,  line  21,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "Congress."  and  Insert  "Congress: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  confer  a  right  of  con- 
demnation with  respect  to  privately  owned 
land  within  the  boundaries  of  a  wilderness 
area,  or  to  Impair  any  customary  right  or 
privilege  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  owners  of 
such  land,  respecting  access  to  it  or  to  lU 
ordinary  use  and  maintenance  ";  and  on  page 
17,  line  14.  after  the  word  "where",  strike 
out  "well";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

"Short  Tnxj: 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Wilderness  Act'. 

"Wilderness  System  Established 


"STATEMENT    OF    POLICT 

'Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
an  Increasing  population,  accompanied  by 
expanding  settlement  and  growing  mechani- 
sation^ is  destined  to  occupy  and  modify 
all  areas  within  the  United  States  and  its 
poEsesslons  except  those  that  are  designated 
for  preservation  and  protection  In  their 
natural  condition.  It  Is  accordingly  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource  of 
wilderness.  For  this  purpose  there  Is  here- 
by established  a  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System  to  be  composed  of  federally 
owned  areas  In  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions  to  be  administered  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  American  people  In 
such  manner  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired 
for  future  use  and  enjoyment  as  wilderness, 
and  so  as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
these  areas,  the  preservation  of  their  wilder- 
ness character,  and  for  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  Information  regarding  their 
use  and   enjojrment  as  wilderness. 

"nsFLNiTioN  or  wnoxRNxss 
"(b)  A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  his  own  works  dom- 
inate the  landscape.  Is  hereby  recognized  as 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  Its  community 
of  Ufe  are  un trammeled  by  man.  where  man 
himself  Is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
An  area  of  wUderness  is  fiuther  defined  to 
mean  In  this  Act  an  area  of  undeveloi>ed 
Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval  char- 
acter and  Influence,  without  permanent  Im- 
provements or  human  habitation,  which  is 
protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  Its 
natural  conditions  and  which  (1)  generaUy 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarUy  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  Imprint  of 
man's  works  substantially  unnotlceable;  (2) 
has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
or  a  primitive  and  unconflned  type  of  recrea- 
tion; (S)  is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  »»f<ri> 
practicable  Its  preservation  and  uas  in  an 


unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  also 
contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  fea- 
tures of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or  his- 
torical value. 

"National  WxLoxaKxss  Psbbrbvation  Stbtbm 

"extent  or  ST8TKM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  National  Wilderness 
PreservaUon  System  (hereafter  referred  to 
In  this  Act  as  the  wUderness  system)  shall 
comprise  (subject  to  existing  private  rights) 
such  federally  owned  areas  as  are  esUbllshed 
as  part  of  such  system  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"national   rORXST  AREAS 

"(b)(1)   The  wUderness  system   shall   in- 
clude all  areas  within  the  national  forests 
classified  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief  of 
the  Forest  Service  as  wUderness,  wild,  pHmi- 
tlve,    or    canoe:    Provided,    That    the    areas 
classified   as   primitive   shall    be   subject   to 
review   as   hereinafter   provided.     FoUowlng 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall,  within  ten  years,  review.   In 
accordance  with  paragraph  C,  section  251.30, 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  title  36, 
effective  January  l,   1959,  the  suitability  of 
each  primitive  area  In  the  national  forests 
for  preservation  as  wilderness  and  ahall  re- 
port  his  findings  to  the   President.     Before 
the   convening   of   Congress   each    year,   the 
President    shall    advise    the    United   States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinued Inclusion  within  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, or  exclusion  therefrom,  of  each  area  on 
which   review   has   been    completed    in   the 
preceding    year,    together    with    maps    and 
definition  of  boundaries:  Provided,  That  the 
President  may,  as  a  part  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, alter  the  boundaries  existing  on  the 
date  of  this  Act  for  any  primitive  area  to  be 
continued  In  the  wilderness  system,  recom- 
mending  the   exclusion  and   return  to  na- 
tional forest  land  status  of  any  portions  not 
predominantly  of  wilderness  value,  or  recom- 
mending the  addition  of  any  contiguous  area 
of   national  forest  lands  predominantly   of 
wilderness    value:     Provided    further.    That 
following  such  exclusions  and  additions  any 
primitive  area  reconunended  to  be  continued 
In  the  wilderness  sjrstem  shall  not  exceed  the 
area  classified  as  primitive  on  the  date  of 
this  Act.    The  reconunendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  continued  Inclusion 
In  the  wilderness  system,  or  the  exclusion 
therefrom  of  a  primitive  area,  or  portions 
thereof,  shall  become  effective  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  thU  section: 
Provided,  That  if  Congress  rejects  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  and  no  revised 
recommendation  is  made  to  Congress  with 
respect  to  that  primitive  area  within  two 
years,  the  land  shall  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  system  and  shall  be  administered 
as  other  national  forest  lands:  And  provided 
further,  That,  prUnltlve  areas  with  respect 
to  which  recommendations  are  submitted  to 
Congress   on   the   eighth,   ninth,  and    tenth 
years  of  the  review  period  herein  provided 
shall  retain  their  status  as  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  system  untU  the  expiration.  In 
respect  to  each  area,  of  a  full  session  of  Con- 
gress, two  years  for  resubmission  of  revised 
recommendations  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  if  so  resubmitted,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a  full  session  of  Congress  there- 
after.    Recommendations  on   aU   primitive 
areas  not  previously  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress shaU  be  made  during  the  tenth  year 
of  the  review  period.     Any  primitive  area, 
or  portion  thereof,  on  which  a  recommenda- 
tion for  continued  Inclusion  In  the  wilder- 
ness system  has  not  become  effective  within 
fourteen  years  foUowlng  the  enactment  of 
this   Act   shall   cease   to   be   a   part   of   the 
wilderness  system  and  shall  be  administered 
as  other  national  forest  land. 

"(2)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
declared  to  l>e  within  and  supplemental  to 
but  not  In  interference  with  the  purposes 
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tor  wblcb  national  foresta  are  establlahed  aa 
aet  forth  In  ttaa  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat. 
11),  and  tba  Multiple  Use-Suatalned  Yield 
Act  of  June  12,  1960,  Public  Law  86-517  (74 
Stat.  215) . 

"WATIONAI,   PABX   STSTKM   AXEA8 

"(c)  (1)  There  shall  be  Incorporated  Into 
the  wUdemeaa  system,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  and  at  the  time  provided  in  this 
section,  each  portion  of  each  park,  monu- 
ment, or  other  unit  In  the  national  fnirlc 
system  which  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  embraces  a  continuous  area  of  five  thou- 
sand acres  or  more  without  roads.  Within 
ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review  the 
units  of  the  national  park  system  and  shall 
report  his  reconunendations  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  ecu:h  siich  portion  into  the  wilder- 
ness system  to  the  President.  Before  the 
convening  of  Congress  each  year,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate 
and  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  of  his 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  Incor- 
poration Into  the  wilderness  system  of  each 
each  portion  for  which  review  has  been  com- 
pleted In  the  preceding  yetkr,  together  with 
maps  and  definitions  of  boundaries.  The 
recommendation  of  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  portion  shall  become 
effective  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Include,  as  part  of  his  recommendations  to 
the  President  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  description  of  the  parts  of  each 
park,  monument,  or  other  unit  submitted 
which  should  be  reswrred  for  roads,  motor 
trails,  buildings,  accommodations  for  visi- 
tors, and  administrative  installations.  Such 
parts  shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  tar  rulemaking  under  section 
4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (6 
XJJS.O.  1003).  except  that  the  public  notice 
reqxilred  under  such  section  shall  be  at  least 
ninety  days  prior  to  the  determination  pro- 
ceedings. No  designation  of  an  area  for 
roads,  naotor  trails,  buildings,  acconunoda- 
tlons  for  visitors,  or  administrative  Iqstalla- 
tlons  shall  modify  or  affect  the  application 
to  that  area  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
approved  Augiist  25,  1916,  entitled  'An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes'  (39  SUt.  535;  16  UJ3.C. 
1  and  following) .  The  accommodations  and 
Installations  In  such  designated  areas  shall 
be  Incident  to  the  conservation  and  xise  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historical  objects  and  flora  and  fauna 
ot  the  park  or  monvunent  in  its  natural  con- 
dition. Ptirther,  the  Inclusion  of  any  area 
of  any  park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  within  the  wilderness 
system  piuvuant  to  this  Act  shall  in  no  man- 
ner lower  the  standards  evolved  for  the  use 
and  preservation  of  such  area  in  accordance 
with  such  Act  of  August  26,  1916,  the  statu- 
tory authority  xinder  which  the  area  was 
created,  or  any  other  Aet  of  Congress  which 
might  pertain  to  or  affect  such  area.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  Act  of 
June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  226;  16  U.S.C.  432  and 
following):  section  8(2)  of  the  Pederal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C,  sec.  796(2)):  and  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16 
UJS.C,  sec.  461  and  following) . 

"NATIONAL  WILDUFZ  UETUCSS  AND  GAMX  RAMCSS 

"(d)  There  shall  be  Incorporated  into  the 
wUdemess  system,  subject  to  the  provisions 
Of  and  at  the  time  provided  In  this  section. 
such  portion*  of  the  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  ranges  established  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  he  may 
recommend  for  such  incorporation  to  the 
President  within  ten  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  Before  the  con- 
vening of  Congress  each  year  the  President 
shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  recoup 


mendatlons  with  respect  to  the  incorpora- 
tion Into  the  vrilderness  system  of  each  area 
recommended  for  such  incorporation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  together  with  maps  and  definitions 
of  boundaries.  The  recommendation  of  the 
President  with  respect  to  each  area  shall  be- 
come effective  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

"MODITtCATIOM     OF    BOUNDAaOS 

"(e)  Any  proposed  minor  modification  or 
adjustment  of  boundaries  of  any  portion  of 
the  wilderness  system  establlsbed  In  accord- 
ance With  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  after  public  notice  of 
such  proposal  by  publication  in  a  newspaper 
having  general  circulation  in  the  vicinity  of 
such  boundaries  and  public  hearing  to  be 
held  in  such  vicinity  not  less  than  ninety 
days  after  such  notice  If  there  la  sufllcient 
demand  during  such  nmety  days  for  such 
hearing.  The  proposed  modification  or  ad- 
justment shall  then  be  reconunended  with 
map  and  description  thereof  to  the  President. 
The  President  shall  advise  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
nvxllflcatlon  or  adjustment  and  such  recom- 
mendations shall  become  effective  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section. 

"SVi'ECTIVX    DATE    OF    PKXSIDKNT'S 
KXCOMMXNDATION8 

"(f)  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  ^take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  rec- 
ommendation wa^  received  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  approved  a  resolution 
declaring  itself  opposed  to  such  recommen- 
dation: Provided,  Thai)  in  the  ease  of  a  rec- 
onunendatlon  covering'  two  or  more  separate 
areas,  such  resolution  of  oi^>oeition  may  be 
limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  covered, 
in  which  event  the  balance  of  the  recom- 
mendation shall  take  effect  as  before  pro- 
vided: Provided  further.  That  where  a 
resolution  of  opposition  to  any  such  recom- 
mendation has  been  Introduced,  a  hearing 
thereon  shall  be  held  within  thirty  days  by 
the  committee  to  which  such  resolution  has 
been  referred.  Any  such  resolution  shall  be 
subject  to  the  procedures  provided  imder 
the  provisions  of  sections  203  through  206 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (6  UjB.C. 
sees.  133Z-12 — 133Z-15)  for  a  resolution  of 
either  House  of  Congress. 

"TTTTCr   OT   PTTBLIC    IfOTICB   OF   FKOPOSSD 

AoornoN  TO  wzLonwcsB  sramc 

"(g)  Public  notice  when  given  by  either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  any  area  is  to  be  proposed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  incor- 
poration as  part  of  the  wilderness  system 
shall  segregate  such  area  from  any  or  all 
appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws  to 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  sxich  Secre- 
tary. Such  segregation  shall  terminate  (1) 
upon  rejection  of  such  proposal  by  the  Presi- 
dent, (2)  upon  approval  t>y  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  resolution 
opposing  the  incorporation  of  such  area  In 
the  wilderness  system,  or  (3)  five  years  after 
the  date  of  such  notice  if  the  proposal  to 
incorporate  such  area  as  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  has  not  been  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Congreas  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  stich  five  years. 

"AOOrtrON   OB    XLIMITVATTOIV    NOT    PKOVmXD    FOX 
IN    THIS    ACT 

"(b)  The  addition  of  any  area  to,  or  the 
ellxxilnation  of  any  area  from,  the  wUdemeas 
mfwtmn  which  Is  not  specifically  provided 
for  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 


made  only  after  specific  afllrmatlve  authsii. 
zatlon  by  law  for  such  addition  or  a""«1h« 
Uon. 

"AODmOMAI.    BXQUIBXMKMTa    WITH    axaiici   «« 
BXCOlf  MXNBATIOirS 

"  ( i )  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  aai 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  prior  to 
submitting  any  recommendations  to  tki 
President  with  respect  to  any  area's  rates. 
tion  in  or  incorporation  Into  the  wilderiMa 
system-*—  • 

"(A)  give  such  public  notice  of  the  pi^ 
posed  action  as  they  deem  appropriate,  ^ 
eluding  publication  in  the  Federal  Resist 
and  in  a  newspaper  having  general  clreii^ 
tion  in  the  area  or  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  affected  land; 

"(B)  hold  a  public  hearing  or  heartngi 
at  a  location  or  locations  convenient  to  the 
area  affected.  The  hearings  shall  be  aa> 
nounced  through  such  means  as  the  rsspsc 
tlve  Secretaries  Involved  deem  appropriats, 
Including  notices  in  the  Federal  Reglstw 
and  in  newspapers  of  general  circulation  la 
the  area:  Prortd^d.  That  if  the  lands  Iq. 
volved  are  located  In  more  than  one  State, 
at  least  one  hearing  shall  be  held  in  esch 
State  in  which  a  portion  of  the  land  lies; 

"(C)  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  e( 
a  hearing  advise  the  Oovemor  of  each  State 
and  the  county,  or  In  Alaska  the  boroogb, 
governing  board  of  each  county,  or  in  Alaska 
the  borough,  in  which  the  lands  are  locate^, 
the  United  States  Porest  Service,  the  United 
States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  ths 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Mlsea 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  ths 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  tiM 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Rural  Elae» 
trlflcatlon  Administration,  and  the  Pedenl 
Communications  Conunlsslon,  Inviting  each 
to  set  forth  its  views  at  the  hearing.  It  shsB 
be  the  responsibility  of  each  named  Federal 
agency  to  submit  its  independent  views  ooe- 
ceming  the  designation  of  an  area  as  'wilder- 
ness', giving  an  analysis  of  the  comparattvs 
values  that  may  be  Involved  as  betwesa 
wilderness  and  that  type  of  development  or 
iises  for  which  the  Federal  agency  has  sd- 
minlstratlve  responsibility. 

"(2)  Views  submitted  to  the  Presldest 
under  the  provisions  of  (1)  of  this  subase* 
tion  with  respect  to  any  area  shall  be  in- 
cluded with  any  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress with  re8;>ect  to  such  area. 

"STATX    LANIM     SUSaOUNOKS     BT     WUJtKKNXSS 
•T8TEM 

"(J)  In  any  ease  where  State-owned  laat 
is  completely  surroiinded  by  land  Incorpa- 
rated  into  the  wilderness  system,  ruch  Stats 
shall  be  given  either  ( 1 )  such  rights  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  adequate  access  tt 
such  State-owned  land  by  such  State  and  Its 
successors  in  interest,  or  (2)  vacant,  uaa^ 
proprlated,  and  unoccupied  Federal  land  la 
the  same  State,  equal  In  value  to  the  sai^ 
rounded  land:  Provided.  That  If  the  Stale 
does  not  raaerve  mineral  rights  In  the  s«r> 
rounded  Itmd  conveyed  to  the  United  Ststai 
the  United  Ststes  need  not  reserve  mineral 
rights  in  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State  la 
exchange. 

"ACQtnsmON     OF     CnTAIM     PBIVATXLT     OWNS 
LANDS    WITHIN   THX  WILOKXNXS8  STSTXM 

"Sac.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  aai 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  each  au- 
thorized to  acquire  as  part  of  the  wlldernesi 
system  any  privately  owned  land  witbin  anf 
portion  of  such  system  under  his  Jurtsdla> 
tloo,  subject  to  the  approval  of  any  nsos^ 
sary  appropriations  by  the  Congress:  Pro- 
vided, hoyeever.  That  nothing  in  this  Afll 
shall  be  construed  to  eonfar  a  right  of  vm^ 
demnation  with  respect  to  privately  ownstf 
land  within  the  kwundaries  of  a  wUdemast 
area,  or  to  impair  any  customary  right  or 
privilege  heretofore  enjoyed  by  tha  ownan 
of  such  land,  respecting  scessa  to  it  or  ta 
its  ordinary  use  and  maintenance. 
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"Otrra  oa  BxQuxaTS  of  Land 
"Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secratary  of  the  Interior  may  each  ac- 
oept  gift*  o'  bequest*  of  land  for  pi  easrva- 
Uon  as  wilderness,  and  such  land  shall  on 
aooeptanoe  become  part  of  the  wlldemeaa 
gystem.  Begtilatlons  with  regard  to  any  such 
Und  may  be  in  accordance  with  such  agrae- 
Bientt,  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this 
fj^  as  are  made  at  the  time  of  such  gift,  or 
guch  conditions,  consistent  with  such  policy, 
M  may  be  included  in.  smd  accepted  with, 
such  bequest. 

-Vam  OF  TBB  WiLDXBNl 


"OTHSB  FBOVXaiON*  OT  LAW 
-Sac.  6.  (a)  Nothing  in  thi*  Act  shall  be 
intarpratad  as  interfering  arith  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  establishment  of,  or  pertaining 
to.  any  park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of 
tb*  national  park  system,  or  any  national 
fcrsst.  wildlife  refuge,  game  range,  or  other 
uea  involved,  except  that  any  agency  ad- 
mlnlstarlng  any  area  within  the  wilderness 
gjstem  shall  b*  responsible  for  preaerrlng 
the  wUdemess  character  of  the  area  and 
ahall  so  administer  such  area  for  such  other 
porpases  as  also  to  preserve  its  wilderness 
character.  Except  as  otbarwlse  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  irlldemeaB  system  shall  be  de- 
TOted  to  the  public  purposes  of  recreational, 
■cenlc.  Bclentlflc.  educational,  conservation, 
snd  historical  use.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  all  such  use  shall  be  in  har- 
mony, both  in  kind  and  degree,  with  the 
wUdemess  environment  and  arith  its  pres- 
ervation. 

"pBOHnmoN  or  ckbtain  usa 

"(b)  Ixcept  as  specifically  provided  for  in 
this  Act  and  subject  to  any  existing  private 
rights,  there  shall  be  no  ootxunercial  enter- 
prise within  the  wildemees  system,  no  per- 
manent road,  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or 
motorboat*.  or  landing  of  aircraft  nor  any 
other  mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of 
persons  or  supplies,  nor  any  temporary  road, 
nor  any  structure  or  installation,  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  required  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Including  such  meastires  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  emergencies  involving  the  health 
snd  safety  of  persons  arithin  such  areas. 

"SPSCIAL  PBOVtSIONS 

"(c)  Th»  following  special  provUions  are 
hereby  made: 

"(1)  Within  the  wilderness  system  the 
use  of  aircraft  or  motorboats  where  these 
practices  have  already  become  established 
may  be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  the  appropriate  Secretary 
deems  desirable.  In  addition,  such  measures 
may  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
control  of  fire,  insects,  and  diseases,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary deems  desirable. 

"(2)  Within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  Included  in  the  wlldemeaa 
system.  (A)  tha  Prealdent  may,  within  a 
specifle  ares  and  in  aocordanoe  with  suoh 
regulations  a*  he  may  deem  desirable,  au- 
tbortae  prospecting  (including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  exploration  for  oil  and  gas),  mining 
(including  but  not  limited  to  the  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  gas),  and  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  reservoirs,  water-con- 
servation works,  transmission  lines,  and 
other  facilities  needed  In  the  public  interest, 
including  the  road  construction  and  main- 
tenance essential  to  development  and  use 
thereof,  upon  his  determlnaUon  that  such 
use  or  uses  in  the  specific  area  will  better 
serve  the  InteresU  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  thereof  than  wUl  its  denial;  and 
(B)  the  grazing  of  Uveatock.  where  estab- 
lished prior  to  the  effactlva  date  of  this  Act 
*lth  respect  to  areas  eatabllshed  as  part 
of  the  wllderaeas  system  by  this  Act.  or 
prior  to  the  date  of  pubUc  notice  thereof 
with  respect  to  any  area  to  be  reconunended 


for  incorporation  in  the  wildemeas  sjrstem, 
shall  be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to 
such  restrictions  and  regulation*  as  are 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Secretary  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  area. 

"(3)  Other  provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  management 
of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  formerly 
designated  as  the  Superior,  Little  Indian 
Sioux,  and  Caribou  roadless  areas  In  the 
Superior  National  Forest,  Minnesota,  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  regulations  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance 
with  the  general  purpose  of  maintaining, 
without  tinnecessary  restrictions  on  other 
uses,  including  that  of  timber,  the  primitive 
character  of  the  area,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  lakes,  streams,  and  portages: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude the  continuance  within  the  area  of  any 
already  established  use  of  motorboats.  Noth- 
ing in  this  Act  shall  modify  the  restrictions 
and  provisions  of  the  Shlpstead-Nolan  Act, 
Public  Law  539,  Seventy-first  Congress,  July 
10,  1930  (46  SUt.  1020),  the  Thye-Blatnik 
Act,  PubUc  Law  733,  EighUeth  Congress, 
June  22,  1948  (62  Stat.  668),  and  the 
Humphrey-Thye-Blatnik-Andresen  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  607,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  June 
23,  1966  (70  Stot.  326),  as  applying  to  the 
Superior  National  Forest  or  the  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Modifica- 
tions of  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
within  the  Superior  National  Forest  shall  be 
accomplished  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3(e). 

"(4)  Commercial  services  may  be  per- 
formed within  the  wilderness  system  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  activities  which  are 
proper  for  realizing  the  recreational  or  other 
purposes  of  the  system  as  established  in  this 
Act. 

"(6)  Any  existing  use  or  form  of  appro- 
priation authorized  or  provided  for  in  the 
Executive  order  or  legislation  establishing 
any  national  wildlife  refuge  or  game  range 
existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  may 
be  continued  under  such  authorization  or 
provision. 

"(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  ex- 
emption from  State  water  laws. 

"  (7)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  States  with  respect  to  wild- 
life and  fish  in  the  national  forests. 

"(8)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent,  within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  Included  in  the  wUdemess' 
system,  any  activity.  Including  prospecting, 
for  the  piupose  of  gathering  information 
about  mineral  or  water  resources  or  to  pre- 
vent the  completely  subsurface  use  of  such 
areas.  If  such  activity  or  subsurface  use  is 
carried  on.  in  a  manner  which  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  preservation  of  the  wUder- 
ness  environment. 

"axCOROS    AND    KEPOBTS 

"Sac.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ahalleach  main- 
tain available  to  the  public,  records  of  por- 
tions of  the  wUdemess  system  under  his 
jurisdiction,  including  maps  and  legal  de- 
scriptions, copies  of  regulations  governing 
them,  copies  of  public  notices  of,  and  reports 
submitted  to  Congress  regarding,  pending 
additions,  eliminations,  or  modifications. 
Within  a  year  following  the  eetabUahment  of 
any  area  within  the  national  forests  as  a 
part  of  the  wUdemess  system,  the  Secretary 
of  AgrictUture  shaU  fUe  a  map  and  legal  de- 
scription of  such  area  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Conunlttees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  such  descriptions  shaU  hav*  tha 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  ?u>wever.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  desoripUons  and  maps  may  be  made 
with    the    approval     of    such    commltteea. 


Within  a  year  foUowlng  the  eetabUahment  (tf 
any  area  in  the  national  park  system  or  in  a 
wUdllfe  refuge  or  range  as  a  part  of  the  wU- 
demess system,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of 
such  area  with  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Conunlttees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives.  Cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
deecriptions  and  maps  may  be  corrected  with 
the  approval  of  such  committees.  Copies  of 
maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  aU  areas  of  the 
wUderness  system  within  their  respective 
Jtu-isdlctions  shall  be  kept  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  offices  of  regional  for- 
esters, national  forest  supervisors,  forest 
rangers,  offlces  of  the  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  wUdllfe  refuge,  or  range. 

"CXJNTBIBimONS    AND   GIFTS 

"Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  each  au- 
thorized to  accept  private  contributions  and 
gifts  to  be  used  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  Any  such  contributions  or  gift* 
shall,  for  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate, 
and  gift  taxes,  be  considered  a  contribution 
or  gift  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
for  an  exclusively  public  purpose,  and  may 
be  deducted  as  such  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  subject 
to  all  applicable  limitations  and  restrictions 
contained  therein. 

"land   use  COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  9.  With  respect  to  any  State  having 
more  than  90  per  centum  of  its  total  land 
area  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
January  1,  1961,  there  shall  be  established  for 
each  such  State  a  Presidential  Land  Use 
Commission  (hereinafter  caUed  the  Com- 
mission). The  Commission  shaU  be  com- 
posed of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  political  party,  and  at 
least  three  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
State  concerned.  The  Commission  shall  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxu-e  on 
the  current  utUizatlon  of  federaUy  owned 
land  in  such  State  and  shaU  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  Secretary  as 
to  how  the  federally  owned  land  can  best 
be  utilized,  developed,  protected  and  pre- 
served. Any  recommendations  made  to  the 
President  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  any  recommen- 
dations made  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  accompanied  by  the  recommenda- 
tions and  reports  made  with  respect  thereto 
by  the  Commission. 

"Sec.  10.  At  the  opening  of  each  session 
of  Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior  shall  Jointly  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  the  wUdemess  sjrstem,  including  a 
list  and  descriptions  of  the  areas  in  the  sys- 
tem, regulations  in  effect,  and  other  perti- 
nent information,  together  with  any  recom- 
mendations they  may  care  to  make. 

"SBC.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding,  modifying,  repealing, 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Pov*rer  Act  (16  U.S.C.  792-825r).- 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  CHURCH  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  WIU  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  permit  me  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  first? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Certainly. 
^Mt.  church.  I  merely  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
N^exlco  that  I  appreciate  his  opening  re- 
n^arks.  All  of  us  on  the  Interior  and 
Insular  AlTairs  Committee  know  of  the 
fhie  lefulership  we  have  had  in  him  that 
has  resulted  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
^oor  today.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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conservationists  in  the  Senate  today,  and 
no  chapter  he  has  written  over  the  course 
of  a  long  and  brilliant  career  will  win  for 
him  greater  esteem  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  than  the  leadership  he  has  given 
to  this  measure.  I  Just  wanted  to  ex- 
press my  feeling,  which  I  know  is  shared 
by  many  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  « 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  ability  and  persistence  in  this  ef- 
fort. Thio  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
enable  future  generations  of  Americans 
to  see  at  least  a  few  wilderness  spots  in 
America. 

As  I  understand,  very  little  area  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Kentucky 
would  be  eligible  for  inclusion  in  wilder- 
ness areas.  Am  I  correct  in  my  imder- 
standlng  that  the  Mount  Desert  Island 
area  in  Maine  and  the  White  Mountain 
area  in  New  Hampshire  wiU  be  eligible 
for  such  inclusion? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. A  few  States  have  some  space  that 
is  wilderness  area,  like  .New  York  State, 
for  example,  wliich  /Will  ^be  eligible  for 
preservation  undes-^eir  own  State  sys- 
tem, but  not  under  the  national  system. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  would  require  ad- 
ditional legislation  to  put  in  the  wilder- 
ness area  any  tracts  which  are  not  now 
included? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  it  would.  One 
of  the  things  we  made  sure  of  is  that  it 
requires  positive  legislation  to  add  new 
areas. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  fine  leadership.  I  have  been 
associated  with  him  many  times  in  agri- 
cultural legislation,  and  It  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  conservation  legislation.  I  pay  tribute 
to  him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  support  the  leg- 
islation even  though  no  area  of  my  State 
would  be  eligible  to  be  included  in  the 
wilderness  area.  We  have  other  ways, 
however,  of  preserving  forest  reserves 
and  wild  areas  in  Vermont. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  the  diligent  work  he  has  given  to  the 
bill  pending  before  the  Senate.  In  the 
Southeast,  and  especially  in  South  Caro- 
lina, we  would  be  benefited  very  little,  if 
at  all,  by  the  bill;  but  I  am  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  if  something  had  been  done 
years  ago  in  this  particular  field,  it  would 
have  brought  much  benefit  to  South 
Carolina  and  the  Southeastern  States. 
We  let  it  slip  through  our  fingers,  so  to 
speak.  Today  we  can  do  very  little 
about  it.  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  West 
is  at  the  present  time  trjring  to  preserve 
forests.  I  am  glad  to  see  them  do  it.  I 
commend  especially  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  diligent  efforts 
In  this  field. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  kind  re- 
marks, which  are  typical  of  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Have  the  committee 
amendments  been  adopted  en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  were  agreed  to 
en  bloc.  The  bill,  as  amended,  is  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  The  bill  is  now  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  at  this  time,  I  should  like  to  make 
some  statements  about  the  pending  bill 
and  my  own  position  on  it,  and  also  with 
respect  to  possible  amendment  which 
might  be  added  to  it. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  last  2  years  on  both 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  and  the 
Interior  Committee,  which  considered 
the  bill  when  it  came  to  the  House  from 
the  Senate  last  year. 

There  Is  little  or  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  although  I  personally  would  like  to 
see  a  wilderness  system  set  up  under  leg- 
islative authority,  the  pending  bill,  as  it 
is  now  written,  would,  if  passed  by  the 
Senate,  encounter  considerable  difficulty 
in  being  approved  by  the  appropriate 
committee  in  the  other  body. 

I  say  that  for  a  variety  of  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  very  good  reasons.  First,  I 
served  with  a  great  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers in  the  House;  secondly,  there  is 
basic  disagreement  on  the  question  of 
which  branch  of  Government  shoxild 
have  primary  authority  in  creating  a  leg- 
islative system  imder  law. 

We  have  at  the  moment  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  a  proposal  which  I  believe  it 
would  be  wise  to  modify  in  at  least  one 
important  respect,  and  which  could  have 
vast  significance  in  insuring  for  futiire 
generations  a  wilderness  system  in  which 
people  could  enjoy  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains and  lakes  as  a  part  of  our  Nation's 
heritage. 

However,  the  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
grouping  together  and  putting  into  one 
system,  without  any  particular  legisla- 
tive scrutiny,  a  vast  area  of  land  known 
as  the  primitive  lands,  which  have  not 
been  classified  by  the  executive  deijart- 
ment  or  reviewed  by  Congress,  to  see 
whether  this  is  the  most  useful  purpose 
for  that  particular  group  of  public  lands. 

What  we  have  proposed  in  committee, 
and  what  the  other  body  was  doing  its 
best  to  try  to  put  into  effect  in  previous 
hearings  and  previous  dlsctission  of  the 
bill,  is  the  proposal  that  the  legislative 
body.  Congress,  should  have  the  right 
to  determine,  after  recommendation  by 
the  executive  department,  which  of  these 
primitive  lands  or  which  group  of  these 
primitive  lands  should  be  brought  Into 
the  wilderness  system,  and  that  they 
should  not  all  be  blanketed  In  at  the 
same  time. 

As  an  example  of  that,  I  would  like  to 
point  to — and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AnokrsonI  would 
agree — what  I  consider  to  be  a  good  sys- 
tem, namely,  the  method  by  which  we 
decide  on  the  establishment  of  reclama- 
tion projects.  There  is  a  possibility,  I 
suppose,  that  under  reclamation  law  the 
Executive  could  simply  decide  what  is  to 
be  done  by  way  of  reclamation  projects 
and  then  send  the  proposal  to  Congress, 
and.  imless  Congress  vetoed  it.  the  proj- 


ects would  go  through.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  the  way  «« 
have  established  the  reclamation  system. 
What  we  have  done  is  to  say  that  the 
Executive  shall  determine  whether  a  par- 
ticular project  Is  feasible.  At  the  end 
of  that  study  it  sends  the  project  to 
Congress.  Then  Congress  both  author- 
izes  the  project  involved  and  appropri- 
ates the  money  for  it.  During  the  courae 
of  that  time,  however.  Congress  very 
carefully  inspects  and  studies  the  detaiU 
6f  each  project  that  is  presented  to  it 
It  is  my  feeling,  and  I  believe  the  feel- 
ing  of  a  great  number  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, whether  it  be  in  the  Senate  or 
in  the  House,  that  that  is  the  same  type 
of  system  that  we  ought  to  use  in  con- 
nectlon  with  the  wilderness  system 
However,  it  is  not.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  here  is  to  say  that  we  win 
blanket  everything  in.  and  then  the  Ex- 
ecutive  will  review  it  and  say  either  that 
additional  public  lands  will  be  brought 
in  or  that  some  of  them  should  t>e  taken 
out;  and  that  the  only  way  Congress  will 
have  the  right  to  act  in  a  negative  way 
on  the  matter  will  be  by  way  of  a  veto. 
I  believe  that  a  comparison  of  such  a 
proposal  with  the  Reorganization  Act 
shows  it  to  be  basically  wrong.  The  rea- 
son it  is  basically  wrong  is  that  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  the  executive 
department  is,  in  fact,  dealing  with  the 
executive  departments  of  Government. 
In  that  kind  of  situation  perhaps  the 
Reorganization  Act,  which  gives  Con- 
gress only  the  right  to  veto,  has  some 
possibility  of  being  fniitful  and  the  ex- 
pedient way  of  handling  executive  de- 
partments. 

However,  in  this  particiilar  situation 
what  we  are  dealing  with  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent. We  are  saying  that  we  will  take 
a  vast  amount  of  public  land,  l>elonging 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  all 
over  the  country,  and  blanket  it  into  a 
system,  as  the  resiilt  of  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  can  no  longer  use 
those  lands  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 
The  evidence  has  shown,  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate,  if  I  may  use  a  col- 
loquial term,  that  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  visitors  to  public  lands  never  to 
into  the  wilderness  lands  at  all. 

This  taking  of  action  by  Executive 
decree  is  beyond  the  principle  and  scope 
of  the  effort  which  we  in  this  great  body 
should  undertake.  We  should  determine 
whether  particular  lands  are  to  be 
isolated  and  carried  out  of  use  by  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  isolated  into 
a  situation  where  only  2  percent  of  the 
people  can  have  any  benefit  out  of  them. 
There  are  other  problems  involved  In 
connection  with  this  situation.  I  was 
able,  during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
to  flisk  the  distinguished  head  of  tix 
Forest  Service  as  to  whether  passage  of 
the  bill  would  later  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  electric  transmission  Udm 
across  wilderness  systems  which  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  pending  bill.  I 
asked  whether  we  would  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  necessary  water  development  of 
the  West  if  we  passed  the  bill.  I  asked 
that  particularly  because  of  the  need  that 
we  have  for  water  development  in  the 
western  area  of  the  United  States,  in 
particular. 
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The  answer  that  I  received  was  that 
the  bill.  If  passed,  would  supersede  other 
laws  now  on  the  books,  and  that  this 
would  mean  that  no  construction  could 
go  on  in  these  wilderness  areas,  of  any 
kind,  unless  the  President  of  the  United 
States  himself  determines  that  this  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  or  water 
development  facilities,  or  whatever  It 
might  be,  was  m  the  public  interest  to 
the  extent  that  there  should  be  permitted 
an  invasion  of  the  wilderness  concept  of 
any  particular  land.  This  could  easily 
in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  in  any  other 
Western  State,  seriously  hamper  the 
necessary  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  accumulation  of  water  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  economy  of  the  Western 
area  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  really  serious  question  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  continue 
water  development  if  any  of  the  wilder- 
ness systems  which  are  contemplated 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  will  in  fact 
hamper  the  construction  of  transmission 
lines  or  the  development  of  water  facil- 
ities. We  already  know  that  within  some 
of  the  wilderness  systems  which  would 
be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  presented  to  the  Senate,  there 
are  in  existence  water  development  proj- 
ects which  it  will  be  necessary,  in  some 
manner,  to  maintain  so  as  to  insure  their 
continuance.  There  is  no  such  guaran- 
tee in  the  bill  at  the  present  time. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
promulgate  special  regulations  or  to  get 
special  exceptions  in  order  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  existing  water  developments 
in  certain  portions  of  wilderness  areas 
at  the  present  moment.  This  Is  one 
reason  why  I  have  serious  doubt  whether 
the  bill,  if  it  remains  in  its  present  form. 
even  with  the  amendments  adopted  by 
the  committee,  will  be  able  to  pass  the 
other  body  of  Congress. 

I  say  again,  publicly,  that  I  favor  a  leg- 
islative system  to  preserve  wilderness 
areas;  but  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  pending  bin  will  accomplish 
that  result.  I  say  that  because  I  have 
strong  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bill  in  Its 
present  Jorm  will  ever  pass  the  other 
body  of  Congress. 

We  have  a  very  simple  amendment, 
which  was  offered  in  committee  by  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI.  which 
would  reserve  the  process  which  is  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  It  would  bring  Into 
the  wilderness  system  all  lands  which  are 
now  classified  as  wilderness  or  canoe,  but 
would  leave  out  all  lands  now  classified 
as  primitive.  It  includes  specific  instruc- 
tions that  primitive  lands  shall  remain 
primitive  under  their  present  usage,  but 
that  they  would  be  reviewed  by  the 
executive  department,  and  that  each 
year,  as  Congress  meets.  Congress  would 
be  presented  with  reconunendations  as  to 
those  lands,  not  only  by  the  executive 
department  but  also  by  the  Governors  of 
the  States  and  by  representatives  of  the 
local  areas  which  are  Involved,  after 
hearings.  The  recommendations  would 
be  presented  to  Congress  for  authoriza- 
tion to  be  included  within  the  wilderness 
system. 

If  this  type  of  amendment  were 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  It  seems  to  me 
that  without  any  doubt  not  only  would 


there  be  almost  unanimous  approval  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill  In  this  body,  but 
that  the  chances  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill  in  final  form  through  the  other  body 
would  be  greatly  enhanced.  At  the  mo- 
ment, I  do  not  conceive  of  any  particular 
difficulty  in  getting  a  bill  of  that  type 
through  the  other  body.  However,  I 
anticipate  substantial  difficiilty  In  hav- 
ing a  bill  of  the  present  nature,  even 
with  the  committee  amendments  which 
have  been  adopted,  passed  by  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  m- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  conunlttee  amend- 
ments as  shown  In  the  committee  re- 
port— Report  No.  109 — have  already  been 
adopted  by  voice  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  adopted.  The  bill  as  amended 
is  considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  plan  was  to 
have  the  conmilttee  amendments  adopted 
en  bloc.  The  bill  then  would  be  regarded 
as  a  new  bill,  to  which  amendments  to 
any  section  thereof  would  be  in  order. 
Amendments  which  were  then  offered 
would  not  be  barred  as  third  degree 
amendments,  or  anything  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Have  the  amend- 
ments which  were  included  In  Report 
No.  109  been  explained  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  have  not  been 
explained.  A  motion  was  made  that  they 
be  adopted.  The  explanation  should 
properly  take  place  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Has  that  motion  yet 
been  voted  upon? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes,  it  has.  The 
committee  amendments  have  been 
adopted  en  bloc,  and  the  bill  is  all  new 
text,  as  carried  in  the  report,  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  That  relieves  my 
mind. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us,  particularly 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  Western 
States,  are  probably  more  conscious  of 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  areas  than  perhaps  any 
other  group  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  us  from  that  area  use  the  public  lands 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  exploring. 
Some  of  the  public  lands  are  used  for 
grazing  purposes.  Those  who  conduct 
grazing  operations  on  the  lands  have 
participated  in  the  process  of  soil  con- 
servation wltliin  those  areas  and  have 
performed  a  very  fine  service  in  many 
cases.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral attitude  which  has  been  created  by 
some  conservationists,  namely,  that  those 
who  are  opposed  to  this  type  of  bill  are 
a  group  of  Neanderthals,  and  who  do 
not  have  any  Idea  of  what  the  greatest 
heritage  of  our  country  Is,  are  simply 
wholly  ,wrong  in  their  approach  to  the 
problem.  They  do  not  understand  what 
we  are  trsring,  basically,  to  do. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  group 
of  people  who  are  more  conscious  of  the 


need  of  preserving  the  public  lands  and 
of  the  need  for  having  as  a  national  her- 
itage public  lands,  public  parks,  and  sys- 
tems of  this  kind,  which  can  be  pre- 
served and  used  for  their  beauty  and  for 
the  solitude  that  is  contemplated  in  the 
bill,  for  himtlng,  for  fishing,  and  all  the 
other  desirable  uses  that  these  lands 
would  make  possible.  But  this  does  not 
derogate  from  the  conflict  with  the  basic 
principle,  namely,  whether  Congress  will 
retftin  affirmative  control  over  the  public 
lands,  or  whether  Congress  proposes 
simply  to  delegate  the  whole  operation 
to  the  executive  department,  and  retain 
nothing  except  the  right  of  veto.  It 
eems  to  me  that  that  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple with  which  we  In  this  body  are 
concerned,  and  which  will  be  of  great 
concern  in  the  other  body. 

I  add  one  more  observation.  I  have 
explored,  I  have  fished,  I  have  hunted. 
I  have  hiked.  I  have  camped  all  through 
these  systems.  I  have  been  doing  it  for 
most  of  my  life.  I  think  most  of  us  in 
the  Senate  have  done  so.  in  one  form  or 
another.  We  who  feel  that  the  bill 
should  be  amended  are  not  trying  to  pre- 
vent its  passage.  We  are  simply  trying 
to  insure  the  adoption  of  a  system  which 
will  not  prevent  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  coxintry  from  enjoying 
these  areas,  from  enjoying  the  lands 
which  will  actually  be  included  in  the 
system,  and  Insure  that  the  lands  will  be 
those  which  should  more  properly  be 
within  that  system. 

We  are  also  very  carefully  trying  to 
outline  for  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
basic  conflict  in  the  matter  of  principle. 
Will  Congress  retain  control  and  author- 
ity over  the  public  lands  In  an  affirma- 
tive sense,  or  will  we  turn  control  over 
to  the  executive  department,  as  is  now 
proposed  In  8.  4,  even  as  amended? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

UlfANIMOTTS-COWSENT  ACSKKMKirr  AND  OEOKK 
rOE  ADJOtTWNMENT  XTNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
poimding  a  imanlmous-consent  request. 
The  proposal  has  been  cleared  with  the 
two  Senators  fr<»n  Colorado,  with  the 
minority  leader,  and  the  acting  minority 
leader;  with  the  majority  leader;  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  AicDBRsoN],  who  has  done  so  much 
in  behalf  of  the  bill-  and  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  completed  today,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  beginning  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  1  hour  be 
allocated  to  each  amendment,  30  min- 
utes to  a  side,  the  time  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTTl,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHtTRCH];  and  that  there  also  be  1  hour 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
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object,  does  the  majority  leader  contem- 
plate any  morning  hour  tomorrow  at  10 
o'clock?         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  and  the  time 
for  debate  will  begin  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  So,  Mr.  President,  as- 
suming that  yea-and-nay  votes  are 
ordered,  the  Senate  should  be  on  notice, 
as  I  understand,  that  on  or  about  11 
a.m.  the  Senate  will  begin  to  vote  on  the 
proposed  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  acting  minor- 
ity leader  is  correct  in  his  assimiption. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Very  well. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  chair  hears  none,  and 
without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

The    unanimous-consent     agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 
Unamiicous-Consknt  Agkxkmxnt 

Ordered,  That,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1963, 
at  the  hour  of  10  ajn.,  the  Senate  resxime 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  8.  4.  the  ao- 
called  Wilderness  Act,  and  that  thereafter 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  eqxially 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  Mr. 
Chttsch:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  Mr. 
Cbttkcb  ifl  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  iinder  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  d\uing  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  made 
three  arguments  which  I  think  require 
some  comments  for  purposes  of  clari- 
fication, if  for  no  other  purpose. 

First  of  all.  he  has  called  for  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that 
imless  we  amend  the  bill  in  certain  im- 
portant respects,  it  will  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  other  bodiy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  open  to 
the  other  body  to  modify  in  anyway  It 
may  see  fit  measures  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  if  we  in  the  Senate  are  to  do 
our  constitutional  job,  it  certainly  is  not 
incumbent  upon  us  to  pass  measures  in 
such  form  as  we  think  might  be  accept- 
able to  the  other  body.  Instead,  we 
should  pass  measures  which  in  our 
judgment  will  constitute  the  best  and 
most  desirable  legislation  for  the  coun- 
try. In  doing  so,  we  do  not  impinge 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  other  body ; 
instead,  we  discharge  our  own  respon- 
sibilities in  the  best  and  highest  sense 
of  that  term. 


Second,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  argued  that  we  should  handle 
primitive  areas  in  the  way  we  handle 
reclamation  projects ;  namely,  by  having 
special  authorization  by  Congress  prior 
to  the  time  any  given  project  is  con- 
structed. 

I  would  agree  If  we  were  considering 
the  establishment,  for  the  first  time,  of 
primitive  areas;  if  we  were  faced  with 
a  situation  in  which  there  were  no  primi- 
tive areas;  and  if  Congress  were  being 
asked  now  to  establish  them.  If  this 
were  the  situation,  it  might  be  entirely 
appropriate  to  take  the  position  that 
these  areas  should  be  established  only 
upon  the  afBrmative  act  of  Congress. 

But  today  we  have  in  our  national  for- 
ests over  6  million  acres  which  have  been 
designated  by  the  executive  agencies  of 
the  Gtovemment  as  primitive  areas. 
These  areas  have  been  established  for 
periods  of  between  20  and  30  years.  In 
my  State  alone,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
in  excess  of  3  million  acres  in  primitive 
areas.  The  authority  to  establish  these 
areas,  to  enlarge  them,  to  create  new 
ones,  and  to  modify  their  boundaries  j^as 
delegated  years  and  years  ago  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  by  the  Congress. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  achieve  by 
this  bill  is  a  measure  of  congressional 
control  which  does  not  now  exist.  In 
Idaho,  we  have  waited  for  nearly  30 
years  to  have  these  primitive  areas  re- 
viewed by  the  Forest  Service.  Only  this 
year  has  the  Forest  Service  managed  to 
complete  its  review  of  one  of  thete, 
namely,  the  Selway-Bltterroot  Area, 
involving  portions  of  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana— an  area  which  originally  com- 
prised 1.875.000  acres.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  for  the  past  2  years  studied  the 
area,  held  special  hearings  in  Montana 
and  Idaho,  and  finally  made  recommen- 
dations— which  were  approved  only  2 
months  ago  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctil- 
ture — committing  1,240.000  acres  of  the 
area  to  wilderness,  excluding  and  restor- 
ing to  ordinary  forest  lands  447,000  acres 
which  were  found  to  be  more  suitable  for 
multipurpose  use,  and  leaving  190.000 
acres  in  primitive  area  status. 

Mr.  President,  this  example  should 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the  execu- 
tive agencies  not  only  have  the  power 
to  establish  primitive  areas,  but  also 
can  redesignate  the  primitive  areas  as 
wilderness  areas,  without  having  the 
matter  even  come  to  Congress  for  any 
sort  of  consent,  surveillance,  or  review. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  has 
announced  his  intention  to  convert 
another  primitive  area  in  Idaho— the 
Sawtooth  Primitive  Area,  comprising 
200,942  acres  of  land — into  a  wilderness 
area.  Again  he  proposes  to  do  so— using 
authority  he  now  has  under  existing 
law — by  the  stroke  of  his  pen;  and  the 
matter  will  never  come  to  Congress  for 
any  vote  or  any  review. 

So  I  suggest  that  it  ia  totally  unreal- 
istic to  argue  that  this  bill  swnehow 
diminishes  congressional  power  over  the 
public  lands.  The  very  contrary  is  the 
case.  The  bill  seeks  to  restore  to  Con- 
gress surveillance  over  the  portions  of  the 
primitive  areas  which  are  to  be  per- 
manently included  in  the  wilderness  sys- 


tem; and  the  bill  does  so  by  providing 
that  before  the  President,  acting  through 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  may  con- 
vert  a  primitive  area  into  a  wildemeas 
area  and  may  make  It  permanently  part 
of  the  wilderness  system,  he  must  submit 
his  recommendation  to  Congress,  where 
it  will  be  subject  to  review  by  both 
Houses,  and  where  either  House  can,  by 
majority  vote,  veto  the  proposal. 

So,  Mr.  President,  by  means  of  this  bill 
we  are  attempting  to  accomplish  a 
restoration  of  authority  to  Congress, 
thus  reclaiming  to  Congress  a  power 
which  heretofore  has  been  delegated  to 
the  executive  branch. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  argued  that  the 
bill  constitutes  some  sort  of  Impairment 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  water 
resources  within  the  areas  affected  by 
the  bill.  He  has  pointed  out,  quite  cor- 
rectly, the  Importance  of  water  impound- 
ments— dams,  power  generators,  and 
reclamation  projects — to  the  West.  But. 
Mr.  President,  I  siiggest  that  there  are 
two  portions  of  the  bill  which  adequately 
assure  the  West  continued  water  devel- 
opment, and  I  submit  that  even  within 
the  wilderness  system  the  bill  does  not 
constitute  any  Impediment  whatever. 

First  of  all  is  the  provision  which  pre- 
serves intact  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  license  water 
projects. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, which  Congress  has  charged 
with  the  authority  to  license  water  de- 
velopment projects  on  the  rivers  of  the 
West,  would  retain  its  full  Jurisdiction. 
There  Is  no  provision  in  the  bill  to  the 
contrary  which  would  affect  that  juris- 
diction. So  with  respect  to  the  major 
water  developments  that  must  be  licensed 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
bill  would  in  no  way  interfere. 

Second,  there  is  provision  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  open 
a  wilderness  area  to  minor  water  re- 
source conservation  measures.  smaD 
watershed  developments,  so  that  once 
we  would  place  areas  into  wilderness, 
they  would  not  forever  be  removed  from 
such  activity. 

Finally,  need  it  be  said  that  with  re- 
spect to  major  public  water  projects,  the 
Congress  always  retains  authority — and, 
indeed,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Con- 
gress— to  authorize  such  projects  by  leg- 
islation. Nothing  In  the  bill  could  affect 
the  power  of  Congress  to  authorize  public 
water  projects  in  wilderness  areas  by 
specific  enactment  That  Is  our  practice 
anyway.  So  I  suggest  there  Is  no  basis 
for  the  arguments  that  the  Senator  has 
advanced.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  amend  the  bill  in  the  ways  that  he 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  DOiilNICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  two  phases  of  the  very  In- 
teresting discussion  of  the  Senator. 
First  was  the  question  of  fact  as  to 
whether  we  would  regain  authority  under 
the  bin  from  the  executive  department  or 
whether  we  would  not.    I  would  say  that 
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I  think  we  probably  would.    I  think  that 
is  probably  a  correct  analysis  of  It. 

But  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  we 
would  not  regain  the  type  of  authority 
that  we  should  take.     With  respect  to 
the  analysis  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
as  to  what  the  executive  department  can 
do  now  and  what  the  Congress  would  be 
permitted  to  do  under  the  bill  as  it  stands 
In  Its  present  form,  I  ask  the  following 
question:  Is  It  not  true  that  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  must  be  positive  action 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  create  a  national  park,  even 
though  It  may  be  out  of  lands  classified 
as  public  lands  In  one  form  or  another? 
Mr.  CHURCH.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   There  must  be  an  affirmative  en- 
actment on  the  part  of  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  new  national  park.    But  there  need 
be  no  action  at  all  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, in  fact,  no  congressional  action 
Is  now  taken  when  areas  within  the  na- 
tional forest  are   placed   In  wilderness 
status.     That  authority  has  long  since 
been  delegated  away  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  this  bill  would  re- 
store the  prerogative  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  But  my  question 
really  Is  as  follows:  If  we  must  take  posi- 
tive action  to  create  a  national  park, 
why  should  we  not  also  take  positive 
action  in  order  to  create  a  wilderness 
area? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  the  primitive  areas  are 
already  there.  In  this  bill  we  are  at- 
tempting to  have  them  reviewed  within 
a  10-year  period,  and  a  determination 
made  by  those  reviews  as  to  what  por- 
tions of  the  areas  shall  be  permanently 
included  In  the  wilderness  system. 
Given  those  facts,  if  we  were  to  require 
affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress before  primitive  areas  that  are  al- 
ready there  may  be  Included  within  the 
wilderness  system,  we  could  not  assure 
ourselves  that  each  of  the  recommenda- 
tions would  ever  come  to  the  floor  of 
either  House  for  action. 

The  Senator  from   Colorado,   having 
been  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  is  fully 
aware  that  many  legislative   proposals 
and  many  executive  recommendations 
never  get  to  the  floors  of  Congress  for  a 
vote.    If  we  were  to  require  positive  ac- 
tion, which  would  call  for  an  aflflrmatlve 
vote  In  both  the  Se&ate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  a  recommen- 
dation could  take  effect,  there  would  be 
no  way  by  which  we  could  assure  our- 
selves    that     those     recommendations 
would  ever  be  acted  upon  In  the  Con- 
Rress.    After  the  10-year  review  period 
has  expired,  without  some  action  by  the 
Congress,  the  blU  provides  that  primi- 
tive area  lands  not  acted  upon  would 
automatically  be  returned  to  regular  Na- 
tional forest  status.    So  the  only  way 
that  we  could  guarantee  that  primitive 
areas  would  be  reviewed  and  the  Con- 
gress would  act  upon  them  is  by  the 
device  that  is  provided  in  the  bill  giving 
a  veto  to  either  House,  but  not  requiring 
afflrmattve  action  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yldd. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  would  merely  say 
In  passing  that  if  we  should  determine 
that  that  was  the  necessary  procedure 
to  get  something  before  Congress  in  this 
case,  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  any 
measure  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
favored  ought  to  be  treated  legislatively 
along   those  lines.    Such  action  would 
seriously  reduce  the  power  of  Congress. 
But  the  other  point  that  I  wished  to 
make  was  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  proposal  might  in- 
hibit   water    development,    reclamation 
projects,  and  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  on  projects  that  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  and  constructed. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from   Idaho   the   questions   that   were 
asked  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
as  they  appear  on  page  29  of  the  hear- 
ings.   I  pointed  out  that  water  develop- 
ment Includes  more  than  merely  plain 
damsltes.    It  Includes  the  construction 
of  conduits — transmission  lines — a  great 
number  of  pieces  of  which  must  go  across 
lands  which  would  be  included  within 
the  wilderness  system  under  the  bill  as 
•It  is  now  written.    I  asked  him  whether 
the^provislon  would  not  give  a  right  of 
veto  to  the  President  of  any  particular 
reclamation  project  that  might  be  passed 
by  Congress.    The  President  could  say, 
"All  right.     We  do  not  mind  the  recla- 
mation project,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
permit  you  to  build  faculties  for  the 
reclamation  project  across  the  wilder- 
ness   system."    The    answer    was    that 
obviously   that  could   be  true. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  that  regard.  Had  he 
had  an  opportunity  better  to  consider 
the  question  and  his  answer.  I  beheve 
he  would  have  concluded  otherwise. 

First,  if  we  are  to  have  &ny  new  pubUc 
water  project  In  a  wilderness  area,  it 
would  require  positive  action  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  requires  Presidential 
consent;  he  must  sign  the  bill.  It  Is  hard 
for  me  to  feature  why  a  President  would 
sign  a  bin  authorizing  a  public  project 
and  then  turn  around  and  refuse  to  per- 
mit the  building  of  the  project  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  located  In  a  wilder- 
ness area.  That  would  be  an  act  of 
complete  contradiction. 

Second,  if  the  project  is  a  private 
project,  it  must  be  licensed  by  the  public 
power  commission.  The  bill  preserves 
the  full  prerogative  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  without  any  inhibition  or 
limitation  whatsoever. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  his  fears 
are  not  well  grounded  with  respect  to 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  speak  at  some  length  on  this 
subject.  I  wish  to  begin  by  remarking 
that  no  bill  that  has  been  before  the 
Congress  In  the  past  2  years  has  had  as 
many  words  said  about  It  which  shed  as 
little  Ught  or  little  understanding  of 
what  the  bill  is  about  as  the  particular 
measure  before  us. 

I  first  encountered  this  matter  In  the 
spring  of  1957.  Since  then  various 
groups  in  support  of  a  wilderness  system 


have  grown  up.  like  mushrooms,  aU  over 
the  country. 

What  is  a  wilderness  system  ?  The  bill 
describes  it  in  some  of  the  most  won- 
derfully idealistic  langtiage  anyone  ever 
could  conjure  up : 

A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those  areas 
where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the 
landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  as  an  area 
where  the  earth  and  its  community  of  life 
are  untranuneled  by  man. 


There  are  those  of  us  who  have  op- 
posed this  concept  of  a  wilderness  system 
for  years.  I  shall  always  oppose  it  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  wrong.  It  is  wrong 
because  it  is  a  travesty  upon  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people.  I  shall 
go  into  this  later. 

Secondly,  it  is  wrong  because  the  bill 
as  now  drawn,  violates  the  fundamental 
precepts  of  our  American  constitutional 
system. 

It  is  also  wrong  because  it  would  give 
to  a  very  few  people  in  the  United  States 
the  unbridled  use  of  land  to  the  detri- 
ment of  every  other  public  use,  whether 
It  be  mining,  grazing,  forestry,  or  plain 
recreation. 

All  those  factors  add  up  to  sufficient 
reason.  In  my  mind,  for  opposing  the  bill 
m  its  present  form. 

I  say  again— because  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  say  It  at  least  a  hundred  times 
to  get  It  through  the  minds  of  some  peo- 
ple who  will  not  and  do  not  wish  to 
purvey  and  repurvey  the  truth— I  am  in 
support  of  a  limited  wilderness  system 
I  have  always  been  in  support  of  a  wil- 
derness system.  I  am  in  support  of  a 
wilderness  system  of  from  7  to  8  million 
acres.  There  is  one  now  existing  of  8 
million  acres. 

I  think  we  should  set  aside  forever  for 
the  people  of  this  country  an  area  which 
wm  be  essentially  untouched  by  man 
and  unbothered  by  man,  which  wiU  be 
used  solely  for  a  measure  of  enjoyment 
by  man  of  nature  in  Its  primitive  state. 
The  facts  are  that  there  are  some  65 
million  acres,  using  round  figures.  In 
primitive  areas.  wUd  areas,  canoe  areas, 
wilderness  areas,  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  areas,  and  national  parks  which 
are  susceptible  of  Inclusion  in  the  wil- 
derness system. 

The  pending  bill  seeks  to  Include  and 
would  Include  Immediately  In  the  wU- 
derness  system  all  of  the  primitive  areas, 
all  of  the  wilderness  areas,  all  of  the 
wUd  areas,  and  all  of  the  canoe  areas. 
The  question  is.  What  should  we  do? 
There  is  one  big  question,  aside  from  the 
problem  of  improving  the  language  of 
the  bill  and  making  it  more  workable. 
The  big  question  is.  How  should  we  In- 
clude these  areas  within  the  wilderness 
system?  How  should  we  add  to  the  8 
million  acres? 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  things  about 
the  8  million  acres  which  are  now  in  the 
wilderness  system.  Some  IVi  million 
acres  were  added  in  the  past  year  by 
administrative  action  taken  in  the  De- 
partment. This  Is  one  reason  why  I  want 
a  bin  passed.  I  say  to  those  who  are 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  they  are  no  more 
anxious  to  have  a  wilderness  Bill  passed 
than  I  am.  except  that  I  should^like  for 
Congress  to  take  a  hard,  affirmative  look 
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at  every  acre  of  land  which  is  to  come 
under  the  system  afterwards. 

The  testimony  has  been  undisputed 
before  the  committee  for  several  years 
that  not  more  than  1  percent  of  aQ  the 
people  who  use  the  Federal  public  land 
areas — the  forests,  the  parks  and  every- 
thing else — use  the  wilderness  system. 

Before  the  administrative  action  was 
taken  last  year,  those  people  already  had 
available  for  .their  use  8  percent  of  all 
of  the  land  of  the  public  domain,  set 
aside  in  wilderness  areas.  So  the  1  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  use  our  public 
lands,  before  the  administrative  action 
was  taken  last  year,  had  the  use  of  8 
percent  of  the  land.  They  had  8  times 
as  much  of  the  use  of  the  land,  in  pro- 
portion, as  did  the  people  who  used  the 
national  parks,  the  national  monuments. 
and  things  such  as  that,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  in  which  we  use  them. 

What  happened  last  year  was  that 
there  were  approximately  l'^  million 
acres  added — ^whatever  the  figure  was;, 
at  least  a  million  acres— in  the  Selway- 
Bitterroot  Area  of  Idaho.  That  raised 
the  proportion.  Now  the  1  percent  of  the 
people  who  use  our  public  lands  have  12 
percent  of  the  public  lands  set  aside  for 
their  use — 12  percent  is  set  aside  for 
their  exclusive  use. 

I  am  somewhat  of  a  reahst.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  great  cultural  values  some 
of  these  people  feel  these  lands  might 
have.  When  they  have  12  times  as  much 
land  set  aside  for  their  use  as  the  ordi- 
nary individual  does,  I  think  they  are 
getting  somewhere  near  their  equal  share 
of  the  public  land  use. 

There  is  a  more  impelling  reason  why 
we  should  not  go  beyond  this  at  the 
present  time.  If  Senators  will  read  the 
bill,  they  will  find  that  no  one  could  go 
into  these  areas  except  man  on  his  two 
legs  or  on  horses.  There  are  to  be  no 
roads.  No  motorboats  will  be  allowed, 
except  where  they  have  been  customarily 
used,  and  they  will  be  regulated  out  as 
fast  as  they  can  be.  There  will  be  no 
machinery  of  any  kind  in  these  areas. 
There  will  be  nothing  allowed  in  the 
areas  except  man  on  his  two  legs  and  on 
horses. 

What  will  this  mean  in  practical  terms 
and  effects?  I  do  not  care  what  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  have  said  to  the  con- 
trary, the  facts  are  it  is  not  within  the 
financial  realm  of  the  average  man  who 
takes  his  family  on  a  vacation  to  rent  an 
outfit  with  a  guide  and  horses,  as  well  as 
pack  horses  and  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, to  go  into  a  wilderness  area.  I  do 
not  care  what  anybody  says  to  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  be  establishing  here, 
mainly,  a  wilderness  system  for  people 
of  more  affluent  means,  denying  the  area 
and  its  enjoyment  for  the  most  part  to 
I>eople  of  ordinary  means. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  op- 
position. No  roads  are  to  be  provided. 
I  do  not  have  the  flgiires  with  me,  but  we 
all  know  that  there  Is  a  growing  number 
of  people  who  are  retired,  who  have 
reached  the  ages  of  60  and  65.  They 
have  retired,  and  now,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  In  their  lives,  they  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  utilize  these  facilities,  to 


have  some  of  the  pleasures  of  Ufe,  after 
having  worked  for  so  long. 

Tliere  is  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
of  that  age  who  has  the  physical  stam- 
ina to  pot  a  c>ack  on  his  back  or  to  ride  a 
horse  into  a  wilderness  area  25  miles  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  use  of  that  area,  even 
if  he  had  the  money  to  hire  a  horse  and 
guides.  Frankly,  most  of  them  have  no 
business  in  those  areas  without  giiides. 
having  lived  a  more  sedentary  existence 
all  their  lives.  They  have  no  justtflca- 
tion  physically  for  walking  or  riding  into 
those  areas. 

So  what  have  we  done  here?  We  have 
already  locked  up  12  percent  W  our  pub- 
lic lands,  and  the  most  beautiful  areas 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  not 
locking  up  any  old  swamp  or  merely 
mediocre  views,  or  anything  like  that, 
for  the  1  percent  of  the  population :  they 
are  locking  up  12  percent  of  the  most 
beautiful,  wild,  primitive  coiuitry  we 
have  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Now,  I  think  there  is  a  case  to  be  made 
for  pure  justice  and  pxu-e  equity.  Con- 
sider that  our  people  from  60  to  65^  years 
of  age  cannot  have  access  to  a  road 
where  they  can  view  those  parts  of  the 
country,  because  no  roads  are  permitted 
in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  how  well 
are  we  going  to  treat  the  1  i}ercQht  of  our 
population,  this  handful  of  people  who 
are  reaching  out  for  more  and  mare  of 
this  land?  They  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  8  million  acres  that  they  have  now. 
Under  this  bill  65  million  acres  of  land 
are  subject  to  reclassification  as  wil- 
derness area,  and  this  is  what  they  are 
reaching  out  to  grab. 

As  a  matter  of  compromise,  I  am  per- 
fectly willing,  personally,  to  go  akmg 
with  the  8.2  million  acres  they  now  have. 
But  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  as  far 
as  we  should  go. 

This  brings  me  to  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  and  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  again  tomorrow  morning, 
to  provide  that,  just  like  the  park  sjrs- 
tem,  no  more  lands  shall  be  included  In 
the  wilderness  system  unless  Congress 
has  acted  affirmatively. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK]  very  beautifully  and 
brilliantly  Illustrated  this  point  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago..  Fortunately,  we  have 
not  given  authoritjr  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  throw,  any  lands  he  wants 
to  into  this  system.'  Congress  has  re- 
tained Jurisdiction  for  that  purpose. 

On  February  20  of  this  year,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  all  joined  me  in  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  Senate  bill  4: 
Messrs.  Bartlitt,  Bxnnxtt,  Cai»h<w. 
DoMiNicx,  Pong,  Qolowatxk,  Hayden, 
JcMU)AN  of  Idaho,  Lattschx,  Mkcbkm. 
MxTNDT,  Randolph.  Simpson,  and  Thur- 
mond. 

This  amendment  is  not  now  in  print, 
having  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  and  that  It  may  also  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 


will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, will  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
(f )  Any  r*coinznend»Uon  ot  the  PrvaUieat 
made  In  accordance  with  the  prorteloos  at 
thla  section  ahall  take  effect  upon  the  da* 
following  the  adjournment  alne  die  of  the 
flrst  complete  scfialon  of  the  Congress  foUov- 
Ing  the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  reoont- 
mendatlon  was  received  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves:  but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjoummtat 
Congress  approves  a  concurrent  reaoiutkia 
declaring  Itaelf  In  favor  of  such  recooi. 
mendatlon:  Provided,  That,  in  the  case  of  a 
recommendation  covering  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate areas,  such  resolution  may  be  limited  to 
one  or  more  of  the  aretts  covered  or  parts 
thereof. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
discuss  this  amendment  more  fully  to- 
morrow. 

In  order  to  understand  this  problem 
and  all  its  ramifications,  there  are  cer- 
tain things  that  need  to  be  known.  Finx 
of  all,  let  us  face  it  squarely — this  is  not 
a  conservation  bill.  I  repeat,  this  is  not 
a  conservation  bill.  The  word  "consem- 
tion"  is  mentioned  in  the  bill  only  once. 

As  a  man  who  has  lived  all  his  life 
in  the  West,  I  think  I  understand  cod- 
servatlon  about  as  well  as  anyone.  I 
have  been  a  fan  of  conservation  meas- 
ures, and  I  may  say  even  a  rabid  sup- 
porter. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
constituted  is  not  going  to  conserve  any- 
thing. It  is  going  to  lock  up  areas  for 
the  use  of  a  few.  But  the  conservatioD 
aspects  of  the  bill  are  completely  lack- 
ing. 

I  should  like  to  underscore  again  the 
fact  that  this  is  not  a  conservation 
measure.  If  a  bill  locking  up  areas 
which  may  not  receive  the  benefits  of 
conservation  Is  called  a  conservation 
measure,  then  we  have  reversed  the 
meaning  of  conservation  in  this  country. 
The  word  "conservation"  is  mentioned 
in  the  bill  only  once.  I  do  not  see  men- 
tioned ansrwhere  In  the  bill  the  fact  that 
conservation  is  one  of  the  purposes  hoped 
to  be  acccnnpllsbed. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  com- 
pletely clear,  there  are  In  the  natl<»ial 
forest,  wild,  wilderness,  and  canoe  areas, 
8,220,4<)3  acres. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  how  many  acres  there  are  in  my 
State  of  Arizona? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  figures  I  have  be- 
fore me  show  422.990. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  AIlxyiT.  In  the  National  Park 
System  there  are  22,560,000  acres. 

In  the  lands  not  now  permanently 
withdrawn  from  resource  use.  there  are 
in  the  national  forest  primitive  so-eas 
6,098,532  acres. 

There  are  28,554,014  acres  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  and  game  areas. 

That  makes  a  total  of  65.432,949  acres 
that  are  susceptible  of  inclusion  within 
the  wilderness  areas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
include  in  the  Rxcoo  at  this  point  a  table 
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Bbowlng  Federal  ownership  or  manage- 
ment of  land  In  11  Western  SUtes.  The 
table  shows.  I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dlstingiiished  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLOWAiml,  who  Is  on  the  floor. 


that  71.3  percent  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


Tablb  1. — Federal  ovmerthip  or  management  of  land  in  It  Western  States 


Ariioos 

CstUamla... 
Cotorado.... 

Idaho 

Montana.... 

Nerada 

New  Mexloo 

Otmoo 

Utah 

Waihlncton. 
Wyomlnc... 

Total. 


Total  land 

u 

I) 


nan 
100,  su 
(M.MO 
S2,«72 
98.  W2 
7D.20S 
77,767 
S1.M2 
52.701 
42.743 
02.404 


703,808 


Federally 
owned 
land  > 

(thousand 
acres) 


32.300 
4S.07I 
24.160 
S4.0S0 
Z7.81S 

oa7ao 

27.300 
31.  MO 
36.400 
12,000 
30.210 


302.446 


Percent  of 

total  land 

area 


44.6 
44.0 
96.3 
04.3 
20.8 
86.4 
S5.I 
61.2 
60.2 
20.6 
48.4 


48.1 


Managed 
by  Feilcral 

Oovem- 
tnont  Indian 
tribal  land.<; 

(thousand 
acres; 


10,383 

406 

746 

400 

1.557 

1.062 

6.816 

1.208 

2.263 

1.813 

1.753 


36.406 


Percent  of 

total  land 

an-a 


26.7 
.6 
1.1 
.8 
1.7 
1.6 
7.6 
2.0 
4.3 
4.2 
2.8 


4.8 


Federally 
owned  or 
managed 

lands 
(thouiiand 

acres) 


61,770 
46.567 
24.002 
34.450 
20.372 
61.788 
33,115 
32.788 
38,710 
14.470 
31, 0r2 


898,040 


Percent  of 

total  land 

an-a 


71.3 
4.5.4 
37.4 
65.  1 
31.5 
87.9 
42.6 
53.2 
73.5 
33.8 
51.2 


52.0 


I  Exdudes  trust  properties,  Indian  tribal  lands. 
Source:  Sutlstical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUte«,  1960. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  ALLOTT.  lam  happy  to  jrleld. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  point 
out  that  in  my  State  of  Arizona,  when 
we  add  the  State-owned  land  to  the 
Federal-owned  land,  the  total  Is  88  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  fastest  grow- 
ing State  in  the  Nation  must  get  along, 
taxwlse,  by  taxing  12  percent  of  the 
available  land. 

I  suggest  that  In  the  days  when  my 
State  had  fewer  than  a  million  people, 
and  the  density  was  two  or  three  persons 
to  the  square  mile,  we  could  live  under 
those  conditions.  However,  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  by  forcing 
more  and  more  land  in  the  West  under 
Federal  control  is  to  hasten  the  day 
when  the  Western  States  will  not  be  able 
to  tax  themselves  adequately  to  run  their 
own  governments.  Of  course,  when  this 
happens,  the  only  place  that  we  will  be 
able  to  turn  to  will  be  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  That  is  something  that  we 
westerners  do  not  like  to  do. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  when  the  Orig- 
inal Thirteen  States  formed  our  Union 
they,  too,  were  not  subjected  to  some 
kind  of  giving  away  of  their  land  In  order 
to  become  members  of  the  Union. 

Frankly,  I  beUeve  that  if  we  western- 
ers had  known  before  what  we  know 
now,  many  of  our  c(»nmunlties  woiild  not 
be  States  of  the  Union,  but  would  still 
be  territories.  I  say  that  because, 
frankly,  we  were  better  off  as  far  as  the 
ability  to  live  our  own  lives  was  con- 
cerned. 

In  my  State  we  have  16  national 
monuments,  2  national  parks,  and  2  na- 
tional recreation  areas.  I  forget  how 
many  wildlife  areas  we  have.  Still  the 
effort  is  to  put  more  and  more  land  vm- 
der  the  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  continuing  with  the 
rather  time-honored  and  time-proven 
concept  of  multiple  use  of  the  lands  in 
the  West, 

I  suggest  that  our  eastern  friends, 
who  are  so  eager  to  have  the  West  be- 


come a  giant  national  park,  might  try  to 
Imagine  their  own  State  problems  if 
they  were  to  have  in  their  own  States 
their  own  lands  subjected  to  ownership 
by  the  Federal  Gk>vernment. 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  because  I  see 
on  the  floor  my  good  friend  from  Idaho, 
sitting  in  the  majority  leader's  chair, 
that,  as  he  well  knows,  one  of  my  favor- 
ite fishing  spots  in  the  whole  Nation  Is 
In  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  Salmon  River 
in  Idaho.  I  remember  when  that  was 
truly  a  wilderness  area,  when  it  was  hard 
to  get  in,  and  when  it  meant  perhaps 
a  2>/2-day  pack  trip  to  get  to  the  Middle 
Pork  of  the  Salmon  River.  It  was  opened 
up.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  a  wilderness 
area,  as  such.  However,  it  is  some  kind 
of  wildlife  area. 

To  me  that  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful streams  in  the  world.  Although 
it  has  retained  its  beau^.  the  area  has 
been  opened  up  to  people  whcf  have  no 
appreciation  for  this  kind  of  scenery. 
The  last  time  I  was  there  I  saw  empty 
beer  cans  and  empty  whisky  bottles,  and 
fish  still  lying  around  the  campsites, 
and  the  campsites  uncleaned.  Instead 
of  preserving  these  areas  as  wilderness 
areas,  the  tendency  is  to  have  them  more 
and  more  opened  up.  The  public  will 
demand  that  they  be  opened  up.  As  a 
result  they  will  lose  their  scenic  value. 
I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  areas  for  people  who  really  like 
to  get  into  the  wilderness,  or  get  out 
into  the  open,  as  we  say,  and  use  it 
However,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  opening 
It  up  to  the  abuse  of  people  who  want 
to  say  they  have  been  there  and  In  the 
process  leave  their  trade  mark. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  f rwn  Colorado  yield,  so  that  I 
may  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  area  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  refers  is,  of  course, 
an  Idaho  primitive  area.  I  know  the 
Senator  loves  the  area  very  much.    He 


has  taken  some  wonderful  photographs 
of  the  area  on  the  occasion  of  his  trips 
into  it  in  the  past.  I  say  to  him  that 
one  of  the  purp>oses  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  prevent  a  further  open- 
ing up  of  the  area,  which  is  what  has 
occurred  in  past  years,  so  that  the  scenic 
and  wilderness  values,  which  are  the 
predominant  values,  can  be  preserved, 
End  so  that  the  wildlife  and  the  water- 
shed can  be  preserved  as  well.  In  this 
sense,  the  bill  is  not  only  a  wise  conserva- 
tion measure,  but  also  a  measure  to  pre- 
vent the  continuation  of  the  very 
process  the  Senator  has  lamented. 

I  might  Just  say  In  passing,  in  all  good 
humor,  that  I  have  listened  with  Interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  with  re- 
spect to  the  burdens  of  statehood.  I 
would  say  that  It  is  open  to  him  to  spon- 
sor legislation  to  restore  Arizona  to 
territorial  status.  If  a  persuasive  case 
can  be  made,  I  believe  Congress  would 
listen  with  fascination  to  the  advocacy 
of  such  a  proposal  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  might  say  that 
I  doubt  Congress  would  seriously  con- 
sider, or  that  even  the  New  Frontier 
would  seriously  consider,  such  a  proposal, 
because  we  pay  about  $300  million  a  year 
into  the  National  Treasury.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  about  to  let  go  of  a  fat 
plum  like  that. 

My  reference  was  to  the  days  when  we 
became  territories  and  then  later  States, 
when  we  did  not  have  big  populations, 
and  when  Federal  ownership  of  lands, 
even  in  Idaho  and  in  Montana,  was  of  no 
great  consequence.  We  never  gave  it 
any  thought  at  all.  Today,  in  a  State 
like  my  own,  which  Is  the  sixth  largest 
State  from  a  geographical  standpoint  in 
the  United  States,  we  find  ourselves  with 
these  national  parks  and  national  monu- 
ments and  national  recreation  areas  lo- 
cated In  our  State,  and  approximately 
19  Indian  reservations,  taking  up  about 
88  percent  of  the  State.  We  do  not  like 
to  lose  any  mor^  of  the  12  percent  of  the 
land,  because  we  are  up  against  the  wall 
now. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  should 
like  to  raise  and  with  respect  to  it  ask 
a  question  of  my  good  friend  from  Idaho, 
if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  I  should  like  to 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  by 
saying  that  the  pending  bill  does  not 
involve  the  acquisition  of  so  much  as 
a  single  acre  of  additional  Federal  land : 
all  of  the  land  involved  is  already  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government;  so  it  will 
not  Impose  any  heavier  burden  upon 
the  Western  States,  where,  I  agree,  Fed- 
eral ownership  is  very  large.  The  bill 
does  not  enlarge  that  holding  whatever. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to  be 
reassured  on  that  point  by  the  Senator. 
This  is  the  point  that  bothers  me.  I 
know  what  the  Intention  of  the  writers 
of  the  bill  is.  I  can  say  that  I  am  in 
accord  with  it,  but  I  am  troubled  by 
this  point.  The  Senator  says  that  the 
Idaho  Wilderness  Area,  if  It  becomes  a 
part  of  the  public  land,  will  be  preserved 
in  its  present  form  and  condition. 
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I  have  asked  this  question  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall,  with 
respect  to  a  large  section  of  land  near 
Henry  Mountain,  ta  southern  Utah,  in 
the  Wild  Horse  Area,  about  which  Zane 
Grey  wrote,  and  with  respect  to  Navaho 
Mountain,  where  I  run  a  trading  post, 
an  area  consisting  of  about  15  million 
acres,  which  he  wants  to  make  into  a 
so-called  wilderness  area.  What  Is  going 
to  happen  when  the  eastern  tourist  or 
the  western  tourist  cannot  get  in  there? 
What  if  he  cannot  get  in  there  because 
he  does  not  like  to  ride  a  horse  and  he 
does  not  like  to  walk,  perhaps  because 
he  has  not  heard  of  the  50-mile  program, 
but.  instead,  likes  to  drive  his  car  on 
a  paved  road  and  find  good  accommoda- 
tions when  he  gets  there?  My  question 
is.  Can  the  Interior  Department  and  can 
the  organization  set  up  to  administer 
the  bill  and  can  Congress  witl^and  pres- 
sures to  provide  the  funds  to  open  these 
places?    That  is  what  bothers  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GolowatkrI. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  permit  him 
to  respond;  then  I  should  like  to  resume 
my  discourse. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  very  pressures 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  fears 
are  pressures  which  are  genuinely  feared 
by  the  supporters  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. We  feel  that  an  enactment  of 
this  kind  will  provide  better  guarantees 
that  wilderness  areas  can  be  preserved 
in  their  primitive  state  than  will  the 
absence  of  such  legislation.  Without 
such,  legislation,  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  pressures  will  not  be  withstood 
and  that  the  small  portions  of  the  wil- 
derness which  still  remain  to  us  will 
vanish.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  respond,  since  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  raised  this  question.  I  am 
looking  at  a  map  which  is  included  in 
the  hearings  on  S.  174,  the  wilderness 
bin,  held  in  1961.  I  am  looking  at  page 
284,  which  has  facing  it  a  map  of  Colo- 
rado and  a  map  of  Arizona,  showing 
areas  which  are  susceptible  of  inclusion 
in  the  wilderness  system. 

Everyone  who  desires  to  have  some 
kind  of  beauty  retained  in  our  moun- 
tains must  ask  himself  a  question.  For 
example,  if  one  looks  at  the  wilderness 
areas  in  Colorado,  he  observes  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  establish  a  camp  on  the 
side  of  one  of  our  mountains  which  rise 
to  14.000  feet.  Ultimately,  in  the  wilder- 
ness areas  of  the  West,  one  is  reduced 
to  a  relatively  few  locations  where  camps 
can  be  established. 

The  next  question  one  must  ask  him- 
self is  this:  After  30,  40.  or  50  parties 
have  camped  in  those  few  areas  which 
are  suitable  for  camping,  and  consid- 
ering the  tin  cans  and  other  refuse, 
including  the  residue  left  by  horses,  how 
much  suitable  area  will  be  left  imtram- 
meled.  by  man  and  his  four-footed 
friends?  The  answer  is:  NoiMoo  much 
So  the  pn^xKal  to  include  more  and 
more  land  in  the  bill  ia  unrealistic. 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  mentioned 
the  multiple-use  concept  of  land.  I  wish 
to  discuss  that  point.  Since  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  multiple-use  law.  this 
would  be  really  the  first  time  that  that 
law  wotild  be  completely  abrogated. 
Congress  Included  in  the  multiple-use  law 
the  tise  of  areas  f9r  a  wilderness  system. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  proper  uses. 
But  we  simply  cannot  afford,  as  I  podnted 
out  to  the  Senate  2  years  ago,  to  put  all 
our  land — some  of  it  our  best  land — 
into  wilderness  and  lock  it  up  so  that 
it  can  never  be  touched  again. 

Mr.  John  Wolfe,  a  prominent  Colorado 
geologist,  made  an  impressive  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  this  year.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  great  portion  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Colorado  lies  beneath  the  wil- 
derness areas  which  would  be  set  aside 
by  the  bill.  The  same  is  true  of  other 
States.  When  we  begin  to  talk  about 
conservation  and  the  use  of  land,  I  think 
we  are  entitled  to  talk  about  multiple 
use.  When  12  percent  of  aU  the  public 
lands  of  this  country  are  already  locked 
up  for  a  single  use — as  wilderness  areas — 
merely  to  enable  people  to  breathe  fresh 
air,  I  think  we  have  reached  a  place 
beyond  which  we  shoula  not  go  \mtil 
Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  proposal  and  gage  it  affirma- 
tively. The  multiple-use  theory  with 
respect  to  land  has  been  accepted  by 
Congress  and  has  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  should  be  retained  by 
Congress. 

When  we  hear  what  is  proposed  to  be 
done  with  the  land.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  in  the  11  States  of  the 
West — Arizona,  California.  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico, 
Oregon.  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming— the  value  of  the  farm,  mine,  and 
forest  products  is  $6,369  million.  The 
value  of  the  mineral  production  is  $3.8 
bilUon;  the  value  of  forest  products  is 
$3.3  billion. 

As  in  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatirI, 
Federal  land  ownership  is  substantial  in 
Colorado,  roughly,  35  percent.  That 
means  that  we  who  live  there  must  bear 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  expense  of 
our  State  than  we  would  if  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  convert  Federal  lands  to 
private  ownership;  but  we  do  not  have 
that  opportunity. 

At  the  time  a  similar  bill  was  , con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  2  years  ago,  the 
proponents  did  not  pay  any  attention 
whatever  to  Impending  report  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission.  The  reason  was  that  the 
report  had  not  been  completed  at  that 
time.  But  the  proponents  were  per- 
fectly willing,  anyway,  to  establish  wil- 
derness areas,  even  though  some  $2 
million  had  been  spent  on  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion and  the  study  which  it  had  made. 
Congress  nevertheless  proceeded  to  con- 
sider wilderness  legislation. 

Now  the  report  of  that  Commission  is 
before  us.  What  did  that  "blue  chip" 
Commission,  of  which  the  distingulahed 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Amm- 


soN]  was  a  member,  say  about  wilder- 
ness areas.  Speakii^  of  primitive  areu 
the  report  said: 

ATMS  In  thla  clam  tLt%  lnsptr»UQB«i 
estbetlc,  •clentlflc,  and  cultural  axaeto  of  th* 
highest  value.  They,  and  they  alone,  ntltf* 
the  longing  to  leave  behind  for  a  time  au 
contact  with  civilization.  Fort  una  tely.  th«y 
are  a  resource  of  which  the  country  stlll^^ 
an  abundant  supply  and  which  It  can  affom 
to  preserve  from  other  uses  for  the  benefit 
of  luture  generations.  At  the  same  time,  it 
m\ist  be  recognized  that  there  are  some  arsaa 
which  meet  the  physical  requirements  of 
this  class  but  which  for  economic  and  aoeUi 
reasons  are  more  valuable  for  other  putiMait. 

The  recommendation  Is  that  prtmlUn 
areas  should  t>e  carefully  selected  and  should 
be  managed  for  the  sole  and  unequivocal 
purpose  of  maintaining  their  primitive  char, 
acteristlcs. 

What  the  Ccxnmission  said  was  that 
some  of  the  lands  may  be  valuable  for 
other  purposes  than  as  wilderness  areu. 
With  that  statement  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  the  bill, 
it  contains  several  Items  which  I  thlsk 
should  be  considered  very  carefully. 

On  page  17  we  find  the  following  pro- 
vision in  regard  to  grazing: 

The  grazing  of  livestock  •  •  •  shall  bs 
I>ermltted  to  continue  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions and  regulations  aa  are  deeme<i 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  area. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  committee  I  tried 
imsuccessfully  to  have  the  word  "restric- 
tions" stricken,  because  I  believe  thst 
word  has  a  connotation  in  the  bill  which 
is  not  Justified.  So,  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow I  shall  try  again  to  have  that 
word  stricken. 

The  word  "restrictions"  is  also  used 
in  connection  with  motorboats,  on  page 
16.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  both  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  restrict  the  use  of  motorboati. 
However,  with  respect  to  this  matter  I 
notice  the  provision  that — 

The  President  may  •  •  •  anthorlBe  proa- 
pectlng  (including  but  not  limited  to  «s- 
ploratlon  for  oU  and  gas) ,  mining  (includlnc 
but  not  limited  to  the  production  of  oU  afid 
gas)  — 

And  so  forth,  and  so  on. 

The  point  is  that  '^restrictions"  and 
"regiilations"  either  mean  the  same 
thing  or  else  "restrictions"  further  quali- 
fies "regulations."  I  believe  It  rather 
significant  that  the  portion  which  refen 
to  the  President's  action  provides  for 
"regulaUons,"  but  the  bill  provides  that 
there  will  be  "restrictions"  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  motorboats.  If  anyUilng  is 
to  be  done  with  respect  to  grazing  In  the 
wilderness  system.  I  believe  such  a  pro- 
vision should  be  included  under  "regula- 
tions." not  "restrictions."  In  my  opinion 
and.  I  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  moat 
persons,  the  word  "restrictions"  carries 
with  It  the  right  arbitrarily  to  estabUab 
a  guideline  which  must  be  followed, 
whereas  the  word  "regulations"  implies 
a  limitation  under  a  definite  set  of  guide- 
lines which  will  remain  constsmt  and  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  whim  or  fancy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the 
jp^  an  sonendment  relating  to  these 
f^ords.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
printed.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFIQER  (Mr.  RlBX- 
ooiT  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
next  few  minutes  I  propose  to  discuss 
briefly  several  amendments  which  I  shall 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  printed. 

I  turn  now  to  another  amendment  re- 
lating to  page  17  of  the  bilL  This  part 
of  the  bill  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of 
concern  and  trouble.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  that : 

(2)  Within  national  forest  and  public  do- 
tn^in  areas  Included  In  the  wUdemess  sys- 
tem. (A)  the  President  may,  within  a  specific 
area  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  desirable, — 

And  so  forth: 

My  amendment  would  substitute  the 
words  "appropriate  Secretary"  for  "the 
President."  I  believe  it  perfectly  obvious 
to  anyone — and  tomorrow  I  shall  dis- 
cuss this  matter  at  greater  length — that 
no  one  would  have  access  to  the  Pres- 
ident, for  the  purpose  of  securing  au- 
thority to  explore  for  minerals  or  "the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  reser- 
yolrs.  water  conservation  works,  trans- 
mission lines,  and  other  facilities  needed 
In  the  public  interest,  including  the  road 
construction  and  maintenance."  and  so 
forth.  Of  course  I  believe  those  who 
drafted  the  bill  desire  to  place  that  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  because 
no  one  would  have  access  to  him.  How- 
ever, if  we  wish  this  provision  to  be 
meaningful,  and  if  we  really  mean  what 
we  provide  in  the  bill  when  we  include 
the  provision  that  this  can  be  done  when- 
ever the  public  Interest  demands  it,  let 
us  put  the  authority  In  the  Secretary, 
and  permit  him  to  take  action. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amend- 
ment to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  desk  imtil  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
call  attention  to  the  review  provided  by 
the  bill.  On  page  10  of  the  bill  we  find 
the  following  provision : 
Provided,  further.  That  where  a  resoluUon 
of  opposiUon  to  any  such  recommendation 
has  been  Introduced,  a  hearing  thereon  shall 
be  held  within  thirty  daya  by  the  committee 
to  which  auch  resolution  haa  been  referred. 

The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
3&  days  is  too  long  a  period  of  time. 
The  Reorganization  Act  of  1949 — and 
the  procedures  under  the  bill  are  sub- 
ject to  that  act — contains  a  provision 
that  immediately  after  10  days  following 
the  filing  of  any  resolution  and  its 
referral  to  a  committee,  any  Member  of 
the  House  or  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
may  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
resolution.  But  if  such  a  motion  were 
made  on  the  11th  day,  for  example,  the 
committee  would  not  be  required  to  hold 
a  hearing  for  20  days  after  that,  but  still 
cix — m 


be  In  oompUanoe  with  this  provision  of 
the  bllL 

So  this  amendment  Is  a  simple  one 
which  provides  that  the  word  "thirty"  be 
changed  to  the  word  "five",  so  that  the 
committee  will  have  to  hold  a  hearing 
within  the  limitation  time  provided 
under  the  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.  and  so  that  the  Member  of  the 
House  or  the  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
makes  themotlon  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  will  have  In  his  hand, 
when  he  comes  to  the  Senate  or  to  the 
House,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  hearing 
upon  the  resolution,  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  question  and  to  cross- 
question  witnesses  and  to  provide  a  rec- 
ord and  to  have  the  record  available  for 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 
until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Would  the  amend- 
ment be  an  amendment  to  a  provision 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  or  the  pro- 
vision on  page  10,  line  14,  which  reads 
"shall  be  held  within  thirty  days"— so 
that  it  would  read  "five  days"? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
line  14.    "Thirty"  would  read  "five". 

Mr.  METCALF.  There  would  be  no 
change  in  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Reorganization  Act? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  No,  the  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  Reorganization  Act, 
as  suclf^  or  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act, 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  merely  wished  to  be 
clear  as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  amendment  would 
only  change  the  time  of  hearing  from 
30  days  to  5  days,  so  that  anyone  who 
would  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  so- 
called  advantages  of  the  bill  would  really 
have  some  advantage  he  could  take. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  shall  offer 
another  amendment  ^^ch  would  deal 
with  page  3.  Une  23.*  I  shall  not  discuss 
the  amendment  in  detail  today.  Thfe 
gist  of  it  is  that  primitive  areas  would 
not  be  placed  within  the  wlldemess 
system  following  enactment  of  the  bill, 
but,  they  would  be  assured  their  preser- 
vation in  their  present  category  and 
their  protection  until  such  time  as  they 
eould  be  classified  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary  and  recommendations  made  as 
to  their  exclusion  frwn  or  inclusion  in 
the  wilderness  ssrstem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
desk.  I  am  sure  that  members  of  the 
committee  fully  understand  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  8,  line  2S,  strike  out  all  through 
Une  S  on  page  6  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)    <1)  Tlie  wUdemesa  system  ahaU  In- 
clude all  areas  within  the  national   foresta 
claaslfled  on   the   effective  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wUd,  or 
canoe:  Provided,  That  the  areas  within  the 
national  forests  classified  as  primitive  may 
be  included  in  the  wilderness  system  as  here-      ^ 
Inafter   provided.     PoUowlng   enactment   of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  erf  Agriculture  shall, 
within  ten  years,  review  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  C,  section  251.30,  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  tiUe  36,  effecUve  Janu- 
ary 1,  1959.  the  suitabUity  of  each  primitive 
area  In  the  national  forests  for  pyreaerration 
as  wilderness  and  shall  report  his  findings  to 
the   President.     WhUe   being   reviewed   and 
until    action   is   taken    as   provided    by   this 
subsection,  primitive  areas  shaU  lie  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  preserve  their  present  status 
and   condition.     Before    the   convening   of 
Congress  each  year,  the  President  shall  ad- 
vise the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  Inclusion  within  the  wilderness 
system,  or  exclusion  therefrom,  of  each  area 
on  which  review  has  been  completed  In  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  maps  and  defi- 
nition   of    boiuidarles:    Provided,    That    the 
President  may.  as  a  part  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, alter  the  boundaries  existing  on  the 
date  of  this  Act  for  any  primitive  area  to  be 
Included   In  the   wlldemess  system,  recom- 
mending  the   exclusion   and   return   to   na- 
tional   forest    land   status   of   any   portions 
not  predominantly  of  wilderness  value,  or 
recommending  the  addition  of  any  contigu- 
ous area  of  national  forest  lands  predomi- 
nantly of  wilderness  value;  Provided  further. 
That  following  such  exclusions  and  additions 
any  primitive  area  recommended  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  wUdemess  system  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  area  classified  as  primitive  on  the 
date  of  thia  Act.    The  reoommendation  of  the 
President  wltti  respect  to  the  inclusion  in  the 
wilderness  system,  or  the  exclusion  therefrom 
of  a  primitive  area,  or  portions  thereof,  shaU 
become  effective  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section:  Provided.  That 
If  Congress  rejects  a  recommendation  of  the 
President   and   no   revised  recommendation 
Is  made  to  Congress  with  respect  to   that 
primitive  area  within  two  years,   the  land 
shall  cease  to  be  a  primitive  area  and  ahaU 
be    administered    as    other    national    forest 
lands:   And   provided  further.  That   primi- 
tive  areas   with   respect   to   which   recom- 
mendations are  submitted  to  Congress  on  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  of  the  review 
period    herein    provided    ahall   retain   thelx- 
status  as  primitive  areas  untU  the  expiration/ 
In  respect  to  each  area,  of  a  full  session  of 
Congress,  two  years  for  ^V^ubmission  of  re- 
vised recommendations  to  Congress  by  the 
President,  and,  if  so  resubmitted,  untU  the 
expiration  of  a  full  session  of  Congreee  there- 
after.    Recommendation!   on   aU    prlnxlttve 
areas  not  previously  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress ShaU  be  made  during  the   tenth  year 
ot  the  review  period.    Any  primitive  area,  or 
portion  thereof,  on  which  a  recommendation 
for  inclusion  In  the  wilderness  system  has 
not  become  effective  within  fourteen  years 
following  the   enactment  of  this  Act  shaU 
cease  to  Ise  a  primitive  area  and  shall  be 
administered  as  other  national  forest  land." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  page 
17  of  the  bill  is  a  section  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  has  caused  us  much  trou- 
ble. There  Is  a  provision  that  purports 
to  refer  to  mining,  which  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss.   I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
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It  Is  next  to  impossible — if  not  impossi- 
ble— ^for  anyone  to  get  the  President's 
ear  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  certain  area  should  be 
explored  and  mined  for  oil,  gas,  or  other 
minerals.  The  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose would  affect  the  mining  provision 
which  Is  now  in  the  bill,  which  is  utterly 
meaningless,  and  which  would  never 
have  any  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be 
printed,  that  It  lie  on  the  table  until 
tomorrow,  and  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcobo. 

The  PRESroiNG  OPPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  1,  strike  out  aU  through 
"(B)"  on  line  14  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  \ 

"(2)  Within  national  foriipts  and  pubUc 
domain  areas  included  in  thejwlldemefls  sys- 
tem: (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  until  midnight.  December 
31,  19T7,  laws  of  the  United  States  pertain- 
ing to  mineral  leasing  and  mining  shall,  to 
the  same  extent  as  applicable  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  extend  to  all  lands 
affected  by  this  Act;  subject,  however,  to 
such  reasonable  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  having  Jxirlsdlc- 
tlon  over  the  area  consistent  with  the  use  of 
the  land  for  mineral  development  and  ex- 
ploration drilling.  Subject  to  valid  rights 
then  existing,  effective  Janiiary  1,  li^S.  the 
minerals  In  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
wUdemess  areas  are  withdrawn  from  aU 
forms  of  appropriation  under  the  mining 
laws  and  from  leasing  imder  the  mining 
laws  and  from  leasing  \inder  the  Mineral 
T.^>*«<ng  Act  and  all  amendments  thereto. 
Provided,  That  after  December  31.  1«77,  the 
appropriate  Secretary  may,  within  a  specific 
area  and  in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  desirable,  authorize 
prospecting  (including  but  not  Umlted  to 
the  exploration  and  production  of  oU  and 

g««)- 

"(B)  The  appropriate  Secretary  may  with- 
in a  specific  area  and  In  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
authorise  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  reservoirs,  water-conservation 
works,  transmission  lines,  and  other  faculties 
needed  in  the  public  Interest.  Including  the 
road  construction  and  maintenance  essential 
to  development  and  use  thereof,  upon  his 
determination  that  such  use  or  tises  In  the 
specific  area  wlU  better  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  thereof 
than  wlU  its  denial;  and  (C)  ". 

ISi.  ALiLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  final  amendment  which  I  shall  offer 
tomorrow.  I  am  making  my  remarks 
so  that  Senators  may  be  aware  of  the 
nature  and  the  purposes  of  my  amend- 
ments. Hie  amendment,  relating  to 
page  21,  line  9  of  the  bill,  would  strike 
out  the  section  of  the  bill  concerning  a 
land  use  commission,  a  provision  which 
was  inserted  in  the  bill  to  affect  one 
State.  I  believe  there  Is  no  justification 
for  treating  any  one  State  any  differ- 
ently from  another.  In  this  instance  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself  recom- 
mended that  we  exclude  that  provision 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the 
table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  wlU  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  wiU  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  9,  strike  out  all  through 
line  4,  page  22. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  conclusion,  we 
should  have  a  wilderness  system.  We 
should  have  a  wilderness  bill.  I  desire 
to  be  protected  from  the  precipitous 
actions  of  our  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  our  Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  We 
have  found  that  they  are  capable  of  pre- 
cipitous action.  We  found  that  they 
were  capable  of  such  action  when  they 
included  the  Selway-Bltterroot  area 
last  year. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  could  have  a 
wilderness  bill  which  would  protect  all 
Americans — not  merely  those  who  desire 
wilderness,  but  also  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  true  conservation,  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  the 
West,  and  tlhose  who  wish  to  see  restored 
to  Congress  control  of  that  portion  of 
our  congressional  duties  which  we  have 
relinquished.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  said,  it  is  true  that, 
under  the  bill,  we  would  have  more  con- 
trol than  we  have  had.  But  we  would 
not  have  the  control  that  we  should 
have.  What  Is  needed  Is  the  right  and 
the  power  to  exert  control  over  lands 
that  are  going  into  wilderness  areas  in 
the  same  way  that  we  do  lands  that  go 
into  the  national  park  system.  Other- 
wise we  will  actually  have  abrogated 
much  of  our  responsibility  and  our 
power,  and  we  will  be  afflicted  with  more 
woes  than  Job  ever  was. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  srield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  So  that  the  discus- 
sion will  be  in  today's  Record  and  avail- 
able for  Senators  to  read,  I  desire  to  take 
some  time  to  discuss  the  power  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  suggests  we 
should  recapture.  As  was  very  bril- 
liantly outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  ChttrcrI.  who  Is  handling 
the  bill,  we  are  only  dealing  with  Fed- 
eral land  that  has  a  certain  specific  use. 
We  are  recapturing  some  of  the  power 
that  we  delegated  30  to  50  years  ago. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Is  that  not  the  state- 
ment I  just  made? 

Mr.  METCALF.    Yes. 

I  wish  now  to  talk  about  the  other 
Federal  land,  about  which  the  Senator 
frmn  Arizona  was  concerned,  land  with 
which  all  of  us  in  the  Western  States  are 
concerned.  That  is  all  the  other  Federal 
land  that  is  not  incorporated  in  a  primi- 
tive area,  in  a  national  park,  in  a  wilder- 
ness area,  in  a  fish  and  wildlife  or  in  a 
canoe  area.  As  to  those  vast  Federal 
lands,  the  bill  would  give  authority  to 
Congress  that  the  Senator  is  seeking. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  new  wilder- 
ness area  shall  be  created  out  of  areas 
that  are  not  now  under  wilderness  use 
or  imder  use  similar  to  wilderness  use 
without  an  affirmative  and  specific  act  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator's  state- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  a  question,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  answer.     "The  Senator  is 


completely  correct.  But  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  a  statement  without  meaning.  Nqq. 
of  the  areas  of  which  he  has  spoken  wS 
ever  be  included  in  the  wilderness  areas 
because  they  would  not  be  useful  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  not  that  kind  of  area  and 
not  that  kind  of  land. 

As  far  as  I  know,  at  the  present  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready classlfled  as  primitive  areas  and 
as  wilderness  areas  almost  every  strip  of 
land  In  this  country  which  could  poa. 
slbly  be  tlassifled  as  such. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  was  a 
faithful  attendant  at  the  hearings.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  several  witnesMa 
suggested  that,  contrary  to  our  predic- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  the  amount  of  land 
in  wilderness  and  primitive  areas  in  the 
national  parks,  and  so  forth,  has  grown 
in  the  last  few  years.  Right  now  sone 
of  the  people  who  were  proponents  of  the 
measure  are  suggesting  that  other  wil- 
derness areas  and  other  primitive  areas 
in  other  paiiu  shall  be  created.  Under 
present  law,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  said,  such  areas  could  be  created  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  If  the  land  is  na- 
tional forest  land,  the  area  could  be 
created  out  of  the  national  forests  by  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
But  if  the  biU^ould  pass,  we  would  have 
to  have  an  afBrmative  act  to  create  a 
wilderness  area  Just  as  we  create  a  na- 
tional park  or  authorize  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  if,  under  section  (h) ,  page  11,  of  the 
bill,  he  is  perfectly  happy  to  have  other 
areas  reviewed  affirmatively,  I  can  see 
no  real  basis  for  differentiation  as  to  why 
we  should  have  a  different  system  for  the 
areas  that  have  been  qualified  as  wil- 
derness areas. 

Mr.  METCALF.    Merely  because 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Senator  that  I  have  the  fioor.  I 
yielded  to  him.  I  at  least  want  to  ke^ 
enough  control  so  that  I  can  answer  in 
full  before  I  yield  to  him  again. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  wu 
talking  about  areas  which  are  outside 
of  the  primitive,  wild,  park,  game  refuge, 
and  so  forth,  areas,  and  the  Senator 
says.  "This  is  all  right."  There  Is  no 
justification  for  making  a  distinction 
as  between  the  two.  I  made  this  state- 
ment before  the  Senator  took  his  feet: 
I  agree  that  by  the  bill,  if  it  should  be- 
come law— and  the  Lord  forbid  that  it 
ever  should  become  law — we  would  be 
recapturing  a  portion  of  the  powen 
which  we  delegated  away  a  long  time 
ago.  The  point  is  that  we  would  not  be 
recapturing  enough.  We  would  not  re- 
capture enough  so  that  the  Congrea 
would  consider  every  acre  which  was  to 
go  into  a  wilderness  system  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  it  considers  every  acre 
which  is  to  go  into  the  park  sjrstem. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  did  not  mean  for  the  discussion  to 
be  a  series  of  questions.  I  merely  wished 
to  discuss  with  the  Senator  a  phase 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
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and  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
had  omitted. 

I  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  other 
areas  of  the  public  domain  which  are 
not  included  in  these  various  categories. 

I  should  like  to  cite,  for  InformaUon. 
the  ORRRC  report,  which  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  cited.  On  page  132  of  the 
report  there  is  the  quotation: 

Portions  of  naUonal  forests,  parks,  monu- 
ments. wUdllXe  refuges,  game  ranges,  and 
tbe  unreserved  public  domain  meet  the  basic 
criteria  of  prlmlUve  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  an  excerpt  from  the  report, 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PorUons  of  national  forests,  parks,  monu- 
ments, wildlife  refuges,  game  ranges,  and 
the  unreserved  public  domain  meet  the 
basic  criteria  of  primitive  areas.  The  nat- 
ural environment  has  been  undlstxirbed  by 
oommerclal  utilization,  and  they  are  without 
roads.  Some  of  these  areas  are  managed  for 
the  purposes  of  wilderness  preservaUon  \m- 
am  broad  statutory  authority.  Certain  class 
y  areas  of  more  than  100,000  acres  in  na- 
tional forests  have  already  been  set  aside  by 
tj)«  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  wilderness 
axeas.  Others  between  5,000  and  100,000 
acres  have  been  set  aside  by  the  Chief  erf  the 
Ton^  Service  as  wild  areas. 

There  is  widespread  feeling,  which  the 
OommlBslon  shares,  that  the  Congress  should 
take  action  to  assure  the  permanent  reserva- 
tion of  these  and  similar  suitable  areas  In 
naUonal  forests,  national  parks,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  other  lands  in  Federal  owner- 
ship. The  objective  in  the  management  of 
aU  class  V  areas,  irrespective  of  size  or  own- 
ership. Is  the  same — to  preserve  primitive 
eondltlons.  The  purpose  of  legislation  to 
destgnate  outstanding  areas  In  this  class  In 
Psderal  ownership  as  wlltfameas  areas  is  to 
give  the  Increased  assurance  of  attaining  this 
objective  that  action  by  the  Congress  will 
provide. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  now  skip  some  of 
the  excerpt,  to  the  point: 

There  Is  widespread  feeUng.  which  the 
Commission  shares,  that  the  CoDgress 
should  take  action  to  assure  the  permanent 
reservation  of  these  and  similar  suitable 
areas  In  national  forests,  national  parks, 
wildlife  refuges,  and  other  lands  in  Federal 
ownership. 

I  am  suggesting  that  by  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  wljth  respect  to  other  lands  in 
Federal  ownership  and  the  unreserved 
public  domain,  we  would  be  recapturing 
for  the  Congress  an  affirmative  declara- 
tion of  congressional  action  to  create  a 
wilderness  out  of  those  lands,  which  is 
sought  by  the  two  Senators  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then  the  Senator  Is 
recommending,  as  I  understand,  that 
other  lands  should  go  into  the  system, 
other  than  those  contemplated  by  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  recom- 
mending. The  ORRRC  report  so  recom  - 
mends. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thought  the  Senator 
was  citing  it  with  approvaL 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  citing  it  in  re- 
sponse to  the  suggest  icm  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  there  were 
no  lands  other  than  the  primitive  areas, 


and  so  forth,  which  were  capable  of 
wilderness  use.  I  was  suggesting  that 
there  are  people,  including  the  authors 
of  the  ORRRC  report,  who  say  that  there 
are  other  lands  in  the  public  domain  and 
national  forests  which  meet  the  criteria 
for  wilderness,  and  who  wish  to  incor- 
porate them  into  a  wilderness  system. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator argues  his  point  with  great  sin- 
cerity and  with  great  belief  in  what  he 
says.  I  should  like  to  invite  attention 
to  the  same  section  of  the.  report  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  On 
page  131  of  the  ORRRC  report,  it  is 
stated: 

RecommendaUon  8-6:  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  management  of  certain  primi- 
tive areas    (class  V)    as  "wilderness  areas." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  report  about 
classifying  all  primitive  areas  as  wilder- 
ness areas.  That  is  what  we  would  be 
doing,  under  the  form  of  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  being  considered.  We  would  include 
all  primitive  areas  to  start  with  in  the 
wilderness  system. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  very  next  para- 
graph, which  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  along  with  my  remarks,  lists  the 
national  forests,  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, wildlife  refuges,  game  ranges,  and 
the  unreserved  public  domain,  as  meet- 
ing the  basic  criteria  of  primitive  areas, 
as  being  lands  which  should  go  into  the 
wilderness  system. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  OKke  question  for 
the  Senator.  It  is  more  a  rhetorical 
question  than  an  actual  one. 

If  the  affirmative  action  of  the  Con- 
gress is  the  proper  way  to  bring  in  the 
other  areas,  why  Is  it  not  a  proper  way^ 
to  apply  to  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  METCALP.  As  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  so  eloquently  pointed  out,  these 
areas  are  now  and  have  been  for  more 
than  30  years  primitive,  for  wilderness 
tiae.  We  would  cmly  continue  the  basic 
use  which  has  existed  for  more  than  30 
years.  We  would  not  be  using  any  of 
these  acres  of  land  for  anything  else; 
whether  national  paries,  primitive  areas, 
or  designated  as  wilderness. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  have  to  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator,  because  if  the 
primitive  areas  come  into  tlie  wiki^tiess 
system  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  even 
though  there  may  be  mining  and  some 
forestry  in  some  of  the  primitive  areas 
now.  there  would  not  be  any  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  METCALF.  For  30  years  these 
lands  have  been  administered  substan- 
tially as  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  has  been  mining 
and  some  forestry.  So  if  we  should  bring 
the  lands  into  the  wilderness  system 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  all  that 
would  stop  immediately. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  very  purpose  of 
the  review  is  to  protect  the  interests 
which  have  been  created.  The  people 
involved  have  had  an  opportunity  dur- 
ing all  of  these  past  years  to  go  in  and 
prospect  the  lands.  "Hiey  have  not  lum- 
bered In  these  areas.  "Riey  have  not 
built  roads  into  these  areas.  By  and 
large,  substantially  they  have  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  same  manner  as  wil- 


derness areas  or  national  parks  for  30 
years. 

What  we  are  seeking,  under  tech- 
niques which  have  been  established  for 
many  years  in  the  Congress,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act,  is 
to  quickly  take  care  of  those  lands  toat 
have  a  basic  wilderness  use,  and  then  to 
pro\ide  that  in  respect  to  any  future 
creation  of  a  wilderness  area  Congress 
will,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  de- 
sires, affirmatively  authorize  such  crea- 
tion and  establish  the  boundaries  in  the 
same  way  as  a  law  is  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
know  the  way  he  feels.  I  can  hardly 
sympathize  with  his  point  of  view,  be- 
cause in  my  opinion  there  Is  no  justifi- 
cation for  arguing  that  the  Congress 
should  affirmatively  review  areas  outside 
of  the  specified  ones  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  Included  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  these  lands  would  come  in, 
because  mostly  they  are  not  of  a  quality 
which  would  classify  them  as  wilderness 
areas.  But  there  is  no  basis  in  fact  for 
a  distinction  as  to  justifying  one  method 
for  these  lands  and  aiK)ther  method  for 
the  lands  which  are  included  \mder  the 
terms  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
3rielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  was  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distingiiished  colleague. ' 

Mr.  IXJMINICK.  I  was  Intensely  In- 
terested in  what  my  colleague  said,  for  I 
consider  it  to  be  an  extremely  fine  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  and  the  problems  inherent 
in  its  consideration. 

There  is  one  question  which  I  think 
might  pinpoint  the  discussion  the  Sena- 
tor was  having. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  take  affirmative  action  to 
include  within  the  wilderness  system  all 
lands  now  not  classified  in  specific  uses. 
Second,  we  must  take  affirmative  action 
to  take  from  forest  lands  particular  por- 
tions and  put  them  in  national  parks. 
Third,  we  must  take  spedflc  action  to 
authorize  reclamation  projects,  part  of 
which  may  be  within  the  public  lands — a 
great  deal  of  which  in  fact  are  within  the 
public  lands  system. 

Can  my  colleague  see  sjos  Justification 
for  making  the  sole  exception  to  the 
generally  conceded  procedure  the  lands 
which  are  classified  in  this  bill  as  primi- 
tive lands? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  have  to  answer 
my  distinguished  colleague  in  the  nega- 
tive. I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  any  legal  reason 
or  other  method  of  logic  which  would 
say  that  we  should  change  the  method 
for  brii^ing  in  the  primitive  areas,  to 
make  it  different  f rmn  all  the  instances 
my  colleague  has  cited.  The  logic  of 
such  a  conclusion  escapes  nte. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  have  any  specific  ex- 
ample he  might  give  In  which  the  type 
of  procedure  contemplated  under  the 
pending  bill  is  applied  to  any  other  sub- 
stantive legislation? 
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Mr.  AliLOTT.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
la  aware  that  it  ia  applied  to  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  for  reorga- 
nization of  Government  and  It  has  been 
used  In  that  respect,  but  I  do  not  know, 
offhand,  of  another  one  that  occurs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Are  not  those  rec- 
(Mninendatlons  solely  concerned  with  the 
executive  department? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  They  an*  solely  con- 
cerned with  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Would  the  Senator 
think   that   was   substantially   different 


suggest  that  all  of  section  9  on  paoM  i* 
20  be  deleted  and  the  succeeding  ict2^ 
renumbered  acoordlnviv.  ••  ^ 


renumbered  acoordlnfly. 

I  answer  the  distinguished  Senator  s. 
two  ways:  First  of  all.  the  Land  UaeoL? 
mission  section  takes  in  too  much  tmSH 

f^rv        T  rtn  nnt  f  hlr^  it  Should  be  I    ^^ 

Second.  I  am  siBuA, 
tmendatlon  of  f     *^ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


and  our  public  lands? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  occurs  to  me  the  re- 
sponsibility is  entirely  different.  The 
act  to  which  I  previously  referred,  imder 
which  the  President  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  reorganize  the  executive  depart- 
ments, grew  out  of  the  Hoover  report. 
They  said,  "We  want  to  go  ahead  with 
the  reorganization  of  our  Government. 
We  want  to  give  the  President  the 
chance  to  do  it,  but  we  want  Congress 
to  have  a  chance  to  review  it."  So  the 
President  was  given  the  right  to  reor- 
ganize the  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  Congress  having  the 
right  of  review. 

That  Is  not  the  same  as  the  case  before 
us.  Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental responsibility  of  the  assets  of  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  belong  to 
my  colleague  or  to  me;  they  belong  to 
all  the  people.  We  are  dealing  with 
those  assets  now.  We  are  disposing  of 
them. 

I  discussed  this  matter  at  great  length 
on  the  13oor  of  the  Senate  2  years  ago. 
In  the  original  action  in  giving  this 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  even  admitting  that  he  had  it.  Con- 
gress was  negligent  In  its  duties.  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  take  back  that 
power,  or  retain  it.  because  these  are  as- 
sets which  I  think  we  should  consider 
only  afflrmatively. 

The  argument  is  made  that  we  cannot 
get  action  on  these  proposals.  The 
other  party  is  in  control  of  the  Congress. 
It  has  an  almost  two-to-one  majority 
In  the  House,  and  a  better  than  two-to- 
one  advantage  in  the  Senate.  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  cannot  bring  before  Con- 
gress any  bill  it  wants  to.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
considers  any  bill  they  wish  to  bring  up. 
I  have  not  known  of  any  bill  that  has 
not  been  brought  before  the  committee 
that  the  majority  party  wanted  to  bring 
to  the  floor.  That  is  no  argument,  in 
my  mind.  The  other  party  has  an  ef- 
fective majority.  It  can  bring  any  of 
these  bills  to  the  floor  if  it  wants  to. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  we  have 
brought  out  the  point  at  issue,  very 
frankly. 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  ORUENINO.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fnxn  Colorado  [Mr.  AixottJ. 

Am  I  correctly  informed  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  submitted  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  final  provi- 


sion in  the  bill  which  takes  care  of  the 
special  situation  in  Alaska? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    Does  the  Senator 

realize  that  the  conditions  in  Alaska  are 

quite  different  from  those  in  any  other  

State?    It  happens  that  Alaska  has  gone    tory.    I  do  not  think  it  should^bJ^r!!?*' 

further  in  setUng  aside  areas  that  would     solely  to  Alaska.     Second    I  am  «i 

be  eUgible  for  wilderness  than  has  any    following  the  recommendation^  tivflc 

other  Stote  in  the  Union.    In  Alaska  is    partment  of  Agriculture  "»"»De 

set  aside  in  national  parks  two-flfths  of         Mr.    GRUENINO.      I   apDrecUu  m. 

the  total  national  parks  areas  of  the  en-     point  of  view  of  the  Senator     t  «.^ 

MiiziK   wiai   was  suosxanuauy   amerenc     tire    NaUon.    In    wildlife    ranges    and    out  that  one  of  the  reason*  wh  ^?* 

from  what  the  responsibility  of  Congress     refuges  we  have  in  Alaska  virtually  twice    is  a  special  provision  for  a1r.qI 

Iswlth  respect  to  our  national  resources    the  total  land  set  aside  in  the  other  49    i  can  understand  the  feeling  on  th""*"** 

"  ..  States.     In  national  forests  we  now  have    of  my  colleague  that  all  SUtMrtffi 

larger  areas  than  any  other  SUte  of  the  be  treated  alike— is  that  it  ^«Mk5 
Union.  So  Alaska  has  not  only  done  its  recalled.  Alaska  entered  the  U^  5 
part  in  providing  areas  potenUally  avail-  much  later  than  the  other  8U^.!S 
able  for  designation  as  wilderness,  but    was  subject,  during  its  long  steSlS. 

hood,  to  a  rampant  and  militant  tel 
reaucracy  which  often  imposed  its  will 
arbitrarily  and  over  the  protest*  o( 
Alaskans.  At  the  same  time  Alaska  wit 
discriminated  against  and  excluded  fron 
much  beneficial  legislation  enacted  tor 
the  other  States.  Alaska  should  be  glvco 
a  chance  to  imdo  some  of  the  rfamlgt 
done  to  it  when  it  was  not  a  State 
Section  9  simply  provides  for  an  advt. 
sory  Commission.  It  does  not  compel 
anything.  It  alters  nothing.  The  power 
of  Congress  is  not  diminished. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  not 
withdraw  his  amendment  to  delete  this 
section.  I  hope  it  will  not  prevail  I 
understand  his  feeing  that  State 
should  be  treated  alike,  but.  after  aB. 
there  is  a  vast  difference,  not  met^ 
in  the  historical  background,  but  In  tbi 
great  size  of  Alaska  and  the  tremendOM 
withdrawals  that  have  taken  place  for 
various  purposes  potentially  related  to 
wilderness.  No  State  had  so  little  kad 
of  its  own  at  the  time  it  came  into  state* 
hood;  99  percent  or  more  was  in  the 
Federal  domain,  and  even  after  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statehood  Act  go  into  ef- 
fect, will  be  entitled  to  only  27  percent 
of  its  area,  and  by  no  means  the  beit 
land. 

If  the  provisions  of  section  9  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill  without  re- 
vision, and  the  provision  on  advice  li 
not  maintained,  I  am  fearful  of  wlilt 
may  happen. 

A  few  years  ago  a  bill  was  introdoeed 
by  the  previous  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  withdraw  9  million  acres  of  arctic 
wilderness  in  the  northeast  comer  of  tbe 
State.  Extensive  hearings  were  hcU. 
and  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the 
Congress.  Nevertheless,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  withdrew  that  amount 

Immediately,  of  course,  efforts  wert 
made  by  the  Interior  Department  to  get 
appropriations  to  manage  this  remote 
wilderness,  which  my  colleague  and 
I  opposed,  because  if  It  was  to  t)e  left 
wilderness  it  should  be  left  alone.  Thl« 
Is  why  Alaskans  may  wdl  be  fearful 
unless  we  have  this  moderate  safeguard- 
ing amendment,  for  study  before  rec- 
ommendations for  more  wilderness  with- 
drawals are  made. 

As  I  say,  the  Commission  which  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  would  be 
merely  advisory,  and  would  merely  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 


far  more.  I  am  fearful  that  this  trend 
may  go  ahead  still  further  unless  there 
are  some  safeguards.  Section  9,  dealing 
with  land  use  commissions,  seeks  to  pro- 
vide them.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  sec- 
tion, which  merely  provides  that  a  study 
be  made  before  action  is  taken,  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  a  modest  one.  It  would 
merely  provide  information  to  guide  the 
appropriate  Secretary  before  he  makes 
his  reconunendations  to  the  President  be- 
fore action  is  taken.  It  provides  only  a 
minimum  safeguard  for  the  vast  area  of 
Alaska,  in  which  so  much  more  land  is 
already  in  Federal  ownership  than  in  any 
other  State. 

I  should  dislike  seeing  that  provision 
withdrawn.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
press  his  amendment  at  this  time. 

I  wonder  why  he  feels  the  provision  for 
Alaska  should  be  deleted? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  answer  the  Sen- 
ator in  two  ways.  As  he  knows,  smce 
the  territory  of  Alaska  became  a  State 
I  have,  in  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  been  most  of  the  time 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska — in  the 
main,  if  not  almost  entirely.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  been  sympathetic 
to  legislation  which  pertained  to  Alaska, 
and  which  perhaps  gave  Alaska  an  ad- 
vantage that  was  not  available  to  the 
other  States. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  whatever  he  has  done,  and  I 
hope  he  will  maintain  the  same  attitude 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  While  this  secUon  was 
in  the  bill  of  2  years  ago,  and  I  recall 
when  the  Senator  offered  it.  I  feel  it 
gives  the  Commission  too  much  power. 
I  feel  it  should  not  be  applied  to  one 
State  any  more  than  to  other  States. 

I  read  now  from  page  30  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  is  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

As  warded,  the  provisions  of  section  B  for 
a  Presidential  Land  Use  Commission  would 
apply  only  to  the  State  of  Alaska.  We  recog- 
nize that  Federal  ownership  of  about  S9  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
presents  a  situation  peculiar  to  that  State. 
and  have  no  particular  objection  to  such  a 
Commission  in  relation  to  Alaaka.  However, 
the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
would  go  to  all  federaUy  owned  land  in  tbe 
State  and  not  Jxist  to  lands  In  wUderness- 
type  areas. 

We  therefore  question  whether  provision 
for  such  a  Commission  should  be  included 
\n  legislation  which  otherwise  deals  only 
with   wlldemess-type    areas.    We    therefore 
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would  have  no  other  authority.  I  am 
KflMful  that  the  amendment  will  remain 
^tbe  bill.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  do 
^  damage  that  my  friend  from  Colo- 
ndo  anticipates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
I  sboiild  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
in  support  of  the  pending  bill.  I  am 
proud  to  be  counted  as  a  supporter  of  the 
^^Utlemess  bill.  It  is  a  measure  which 
received  tremendous  support  in  newspa- 
per after  newspaper  across  the  length 
gnd  breadth  of  our  land.  The  editorial 
policy  of  the  overwhelming  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  Nation  supports  the 
wilderness  bill. 

During  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses, 
I  was  privileged  to  be  the  principal  spon- 
aor  of  the  proposed  legislation.  In  the 
STth  and  88th  Congresses,  this  task  has 
been  assumed  by  the  able  and  dlstin- 
guisbed  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AHSStaoN],  together  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  myself, 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CHimcH].  All  the  cosponsors  are  listed 
OQ  tbe  bUl. 

In  1961  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
CbttbcbI  guided  the  wilderness  bill,  then 
known  as  S.  174,  to  an  overwhelming 
Tlctory  by  a  vote  of  78  to  8.  This  «ub- 
itantial  margin  testified  to  two  primary 
(acta;  one,  it  demonstrated  the  legisla- 
tiye  adroitness  and  skill  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho;  two,  it  iiKllcated  the  funda- 
mental soundness  of  the  legislation. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  type 
of  legislation  has  been  processed  over 
tbe  years  in  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress.  The  refinements  which  are 
oontalned  In  the  pending  bill  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  most  careful  scrutiny  that  any 
pnpoteA  legislative  program  has  ever 
reoelved. 

I  believe  we  have  before  us  an  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  bill.  As  I  indicated 
in  my  statement  before  the  Committee 
OQ  Interior  and  Insular  affairs,  this 
solid  vote  of  confidence,  the  vote  of  78 
to  8,  did  not  occur  by  accident  or  error. 
It  reflected  the  reasonable,  temperate, 
and  moderate  procedures  contained  in 
tbe  proposed  legislation,  to  preserve  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  Nation  within  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system. 

It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  every 
American  citizen  that  if  future  genera- 
tloos  are  ever  to  have  the  privUege  of 
seeing  the  native  beauty  of  wilderness 
areas,  or  areas  that  have  been  untouched 
by  commercialism,  this  legislation  which 
is  More  us  must  be  adopted. 

During  the  8  years  in  which  the  pro- 
POMd  legislation  has  been  before  Con- 
m«.    many     Important    modifications 
have  been  effected  in  the  specific  pro- 
cedures for  identifying  and  protecting 
cotain  areas  of  wilderness.    For  exam- 
ple, the  proposal  to  esUbUsh  a  perma- 
nent national    wilderness    preservation 
council  has  been  eliminated.    The  orig- 
inal definition  of  a  wilderness  area  has 
{•^niodlfied  considerably.    The  regu- 
i»tk)08  for  the  protection  of  wUdemess 
»««8  have  been  revised  and  liberalised. 
Mch  of  these  changes  was  made  because 
we  proponents  of  the  legislation  were 
oetermlned  to  seek  a  bill  that  recognized 
I2fiiL^  '°''  ^IWemess  preservation  but 
*n»h  did  not  unduly  hamper  present 
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land-use   programs   or   legitimate   eco- 
nomic, conunercial.  or  commodity  uses. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  speak  at  length  about  the  undeniable 
benefits  that  wilderness  resources  will 
impart  to  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans.   As  our  civilization  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  mechanized,  automated, 
and  dehumanized,  the  value  of  preserv- 
ing the  primeval  character  of  certain 
designated  areas  will  increase  manifold. 
This  will  represent  a  legacy  of  incom- 
parable value  to  generations  hundreds  of 
years  hence,  because  it  will  be  a  gift  be- 
yond human  creation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  preservation  of  these  wil- 
derness areas  may  not  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  individual  and  national 
mental  health.  I  believe  that  as  we  pre- 
serve these  areas,  we  may  very  well  econ- 
omize in  the  building  of  institutions  for 
taking  care  of  people  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  terrific  tensions  of  the  mod- 
em day  world. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  we  are 
proud  to  have  such  a  national  forest, 
which  is  a  wilderness  area.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  in  the  world.  It 
is  untouched  by  commercialism.  It  is  a 
constant  source  of  enjoyment  and  recre- 
ation for  thousands  of  families.  It  has 
become  a  source  of  great  recreational 
opportunity  for  the  families  of  our  Na- 
tion. Thousands  of  families  have  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  blessings  that 
only  God  Himself  can  give  to  people  in 
this  beauty  of  the  native  area. 

These  lands  that  we  speak  of  are  not 
beyond  human  protection  and  preserva- 
tion. The  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  containing  national  forest 
areas,  national  park  system  areas,  and 
national  wildlife  and  game  range  areas 
wUl  insure  that  these  federally  owned 
lands  will  be  administered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  them  unimpaired.  I  am  con- 
fident that  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Senators  will  recognize  the  historic  na- 
ture of  our  opportunity  to  establish  this 
legacy. 

'  I  really  carmot  believe  that  anyone 
would  oppose  it.  that  anyone  would  mo- 
mentarily put  private  property  ahead  of 
the  long-range  interest  of  the  people. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  principal 
sponsors  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Akderson]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kttchxl] 
They  have  provided  us  with  determined 
courageous,  and  bipartisan  leadership! 
Similarly,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Crttkch]  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  in  managing  the  proposed 
legislation  in  the  Interior  Committee  and 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  am  confident  that  the  efforts  of  these 
devoted  public  servants  will  be  richly  re- 
warded as  countless  generations  of  fu- 
ture Americans  reap  the  benefits  of  their 
wisdixn,  their  foresight,  and  their  deter- 
mination. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  proposed  legislation  and  as  one 
who  Initiated  it  some  years  ago,  and  took 
a  great  deal  of  criticism,  much  of  which 
was  very  vicious  and  at  times  most  dis- 
turbing and  distracting,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  more  proud  of  my  name  being 


listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  than  of 
almost  any  other  bill  that  I  supported  in 
Congress.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
service  that  a  man  can  perform  at  this 
stage  for  futiu-e  generations  In  terms  of 
our  domestic  legislation  program,  than 
the  bill  that  is  before  us.  Nothing  is 
more  important  than  for  us  to  stake  out 
so  to  speak,  and  to  protect  these  areas  of 
America  that  are  known  as  wilderness 
areas,  to  make  sure  that  generations  yet 
to  come  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  time  and  the  heritage  of  this  great 
Nation. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
very  muchr  but  I  believe  he  has  been 
overly  modest  with  respect  to  his  own 
role  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
legislation.  He  is  the  father,  the  initi- 
ator, the  pioneer,  who  first  submitted 
wilderness  legislation,  some  6  years  ago 
in  March  of  1957,  and  it  has  been  a 
hard,  long,  legislative  road  since. 

Ten  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
proposed  legislation,  four  in  Washington 
and  six  in  the  field.  Two  thousand, 
eight  hvmdred  and  twenty-five  pages  of 
testimony  have  been  taken.  Such  has 
been  the  interest  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation and  in  the  struggle  to  adopt  it  In 
connection  with  the  long,  hard  fight,  the 
man  who  got  it  all  started  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota.  We 
are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  will  receive  a  lasting  profit  and 
benefit  from  his  efforts. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kind  remarks.  It  is  something 
to  get  something  started,  but  another  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  am  not  trying  to  be  overly  gen- 
erous when  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  the 
few  other  Senators  who  have  carried  on 
this  fight,  particularly  in  coounlttee,  are 
deserving  of  our  thanks  and  gratitude. 
I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  this  legis- 
lation is  looked  upon  by  people  through- 
out the  Nation  as  one  of  the  finest  bits 
of  the  legislative  program  that  we  have 
before  us.  I  salute  them  for  what  they 
are  doing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  tlie  pend- 
ing measure,  the  National  WUdemess 
Preservation  Act.  We  who  live  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  might  at  the  first  blush 
seem  to  have  only  an  indirect  interest  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  Yet  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  wilderness  territory, 
mostly  in  the  Mountain  States  of  the 
Par  West  and  Alaska,  while  It  may  seem 
a  long  way  from  Pennsylvania,  is  never- 
theless definitely  in  the  national  interest. 

I  have  supported  such  proposed  legis- 
lation every  time  it  came  before  the 
Senate  since  I  was  first  elected  to  this 
body.  I  support  it  again.  Actually,  I 
wish  it  were  stronger.  In  my  view,  we 
could  have  gone  further  than  the  pend- 
ing measure  does  to  preserve  our  wilder- 
ness lands.  Nevertheless.  I  realize  the 
necessity  for  compromise.  I  know  we 
are  engaging  in  the  art  of  the  possible. 
At  least,  the  bill  makes  a  substantial 
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start  toward  setting  aside  for  posterity 
and  for  those  who  love  the  wilderness  to 
camp  and  flsh.  and  to  sonae  extent  hunt 
In  It,  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  pfltrtlcalarly  commend  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chukch]  for  his 
leadership  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  leader- 
ship which  is  not  without  risk,  for  I  ksiow 
that  there  are  within  his  State  strong 
Interests  who  oppose  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. Interests  which,  in  my  opinion, 
do  not  represoit  the  better  view  on  this 
ccmtroverslal  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho,  who  I  am  happy  to  say  was 
returned  to  this  body  last  fall  by  a  very 
substantial  majority,  was  brave  indeed 
in  fighting  those  strong  vested  Interests 
in  his  own  State. 

It  is  nice  to  know  that,  every  now  and 
then,  in  elections  to  this  body,  right, 
in  the  long  run,  on  the  whole,  does 
to  some  extent  tend  to  prevail.  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  tak- 
ing the  national  interest  on  many  prob- 
lems which,  ostensibly,  might  seem  to 
be  of  very  little  interest  to  his  State. 
Need  I  add  that  I  include  the  mass  tran- 
sit bill  in  this  regard?  There  are  those 
who  sometimes  think  Senators  engage 
in  log.  xplling;  that  "If  you  scratch  my 
back,  m  scratch  yours."  and  thereby 
pnH^osed  legislation  is  passed  which 
otherwise  could  not  be  passed. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  my  dear  opinion  that  the  wilderness 
bill  is  in  the  national  interest,  without 
regard  to  any  other  proposal  coming  be- 
fore Congress.  Just  as  the  mass  transit 
bill  was  in  the  national  interest,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  might  come  before  Congress. 
I  have  no  guilty  conscience — in  fact.  I 
sleep  well  at  night — ^in  supporting  the 
wilderness  bill — ^which.  as  I  say.  is  of  lit- 
tle immediate  interest  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania— Just  as  I  supported  the 
mass  transportation  bill,  which  is  of  im- 
perative importance  to  the  people  of  our 
State;  and  I  am  Indeed  happy  to  know 
of  the  prospects  for  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  bill  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  other  body  will  be  equally 
alert  and  e<mally  intelligent  in  following 
the  national  interest. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  a  co- 
author of  the  wilderness  bill,  nor  will  it 
be  the  first  time  that  the  Senate  will  pass 
it — as  the  Senate  will  do  this  week. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  bill  we  find  the 
following: 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
an  increasing  population,  accompanied  by 
expanding  settlement  and  growing  mecha- 
nization, is  destined  to  occupy  and  modify  all 
areas  within  the  United  States  and  Its  pos- 
sessions except  those  that  are  designated  for 
preaerratlon  and  protection  In  their  natiiral 
condition.  It  is  accordingly  declared  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  for  the  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  the  benefits 
of  an  enduring  resource  of  wilderness.  For 
this  purpose  there  is  hereby  established  a 
National  WUdemess  Preservation  System  to 
be  composed  of  federally  owned  areas  in  the 
United  States  and  Its  possessions  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  tise  and  enjoyment  of  the 
American  people  in  such  manner  as  wUl  leave 
them  unimpaired  for  futiire  use  and  enjoy- 
ment avwlldemeas,  and  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  these  areas,  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  wilderness  character,  and  for 


the  gathering  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion regarding  their  use  and  enjoyment  as 
wUdemess. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  question  for 
me  and  for  the  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  ask  themselves  is  whether 
the  bill  is  in  the  public  Interest.  There 
will  be  no  qusurel  with  any  Senator  con- 
cerning his  answer  to  that  question.  I 
think  the  question  should  be  answered 
unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  bill 
accurately  and  reasonably  carries  out 
the  provisions  of  this  legislative  intent. 
On  that  subject  there  is  in  this  Chamber 
a  divergence  of  views.  For  my  part, 
I  answer  that  question  also  in  the  affirm- 
ative. I  believe  that  the  interests  of  all 
people  of  our  country  are  advanced  by 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Other  Sen- 
ators have  spoken  earlier  today  in  regard 
to  those  provisions;  and  I  shall  not  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  or  encumber 
the  Congressional  Record  by  submitting 
extended  remarks  on  the  bill. 

I  make  this  point.  Mr.  President:  As 
has  been  stated  heretofore,  under  pres- 
ent law.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  complete,  untrammeled  authority  to 
classify  as  wilderness  any  of  the  public 
domain  now  under  his  Jurisdiction,  if 
he  so  desires.  With  respect  to  his  au- 
thority as  well  as  the  authority  now  ex- 
isting in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  bill  provides  for  a  procedure  by  which 
lands  in  the  public  domain  not  now  clas- 
sified as  wilderness  shall  parcel  by  par- 
cel and  piece  by  piece  be  examined  and 
explored;  and  provision  is  made  for  a 
hearing  at  which  Interested  American 
citizens — including  local  Government 
officials — will  be  able  to  support  or  op- 
pose any  proposed  classification  as  wil- 
derness of  any  parts  of  the  public  do- 
main. 

If,  for  example,  the  Department  were 
to  overrule  the  objectors,  and  were  to 
determine  that,  in  its  Judgment,  any 
given  parcel  should  be  classified  as 
wilderness,  provision  is  jnade  for  an  ap- 
peal to  the  President,  'there,  again,  this 
measure  provides  for  the  filing  of  ob- 
jections. Let  us  assume  that  the  White 
House  concurred  in  the  determination 
made  by  the  Department.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  either  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  can  reject,  repudiate,  and  over- 
rule the  decisions  made  in  the  executive 
branch.  What  is  wrong  with  that.  Mr. 
President?  Who  honestly  and  logically 
can  argue  against  that  approach  and 
the  due-  process  followed  at  various 
stages  imder  that  approach? 

Today.  Congress  has  no  control  or 
check  on  the  exercise  of  discretion  in 
the  executive  branch.  This  bill  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  have  such  cen- 
tred or  check.  However,  far  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  the  American  people 
of  your  generation,  Mr.  President,  and 
mine  and  the  American  people  of  suc-- 
ceeding  generations  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  their  lifetime  to  see  the  pristine 
beauty  with  which  the  Creator  endowed 
the  North  American  land  mass,  for  this 
measure  will  preserve  for  the  Americans 
of  today  and  for  those  who  come  tomor- 
row the  beauty  of  our  country  in  its 
primitive  state. 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  anotK- 
point  for  the  benefit  of  the  peooS^ 
California.  My  SUte  is  a^tJ* 
State:  and  a  V3.  Senator  from&S 
fomia  is  not  worth  his  salt  if  he  et^ 
forgets  the  necessity  to  supply  moZ 
water  to  the  people  who  now  iw- T: 
California  and  to  those  who  are  comi^ 
there  each  year  at  the  rate  of  ovwJ 
half  a  million  or  more.  We  had  befort 
us  the  question  of  whether  the  Pedcrtj 
Power  Commission  should  continue  lu 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  matters  5 
water  and  power,  or  whether  we  8hon5 
prevent  It  from  operating  in  areas  dwbT 
nated  as  wilderness.  There  was  a  dS 
pute  about  that.  The  Interior  Depart^ 
ment  recommended  that  Cuigrca 
eliminate  all  the  jurisdiction  of  ^ 
Federal  Power  Commission  as  provided 
by  this  measure.  TO  the  credit  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In 
sular  Affairs.  It  rejected  that  recom- 
mendation; and  It  has  written  clearly 
into  the  bill  a  provision  that  with  respect 
to  problems  of  water  under  the  Juris- 
diction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion.  the  present  law  with  respect  to  that 
jurisdiction  shall  remain  in  effect. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  the  brtef 
comments  which  I  wished  to  make  hen 
today.  In  past  Congresses  and  in  th« 
discussions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  have  spoken  at  great  length  on 
this  subject.  I  want  the  Rxcord  to  show 
my  statement  that  the  bill  Is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

This  measure  is  not  one  of  partisan  or 
political  concern,  Mr.  President.  X3B, 
Senators  from  both  parties  stand  on  this 
fioor  and  speak  in  favor  of  the  bBL 
Other  U.S.  Senators  from  both  parties 
stand  on  this  fioor  and  speak  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bin. 

A  year  ago  the  bill  was  passed  o?er- 
whelmingly  by  the  Senate.  I  trust  that 
this  year,  once  again,  the  bill  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate;  and  I  hope  that 
in  this  Congress— different  from  the  last 
session — the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  likewise  will  have  an  op- 
portimity  to  vote  their  Judgment  as  to 
whether  the  bill  should  become  law. 
Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield  that  I  might  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  able  Senator  from 
California? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Senator  for  the  very 
fine  support  which  he  has  given  the  UD 
over  the  years.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
stalwart  champions  of  wilderness  legis- 
lation. In  giving  the  bill  that  kind  of 
supi>ort,  he  has  demonstrated  his  far- 
sightedness in  that  field  as  he  has  demon- 
strated statesmanship  on  other  questions 
that  pertain  to  the  wise  conservation  of 
the  Nation's  resources. 

The  pe(H>le  of  California  can  be  very 
proud  of  him  in  the  role  be  has  played 
in  connection  with  the  pn^osed  legis- 
lation and.  as  a  E>emocrat  who  stands  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  wish  to  extend  ray 
personal  appreciation  to  him. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  should  like  to  give 
my  friend  and  colleague  my  unbound 
thanks  for  his  generous  comment.   I  wn 
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srateful  to  him.    I  sincerely  believe  that  Mr.  President,  I  am  now  prepared  to  cientiy  precise,  we  must  obtain  competition 
h^  I  and  others  who  feel  as  we  do  can  yield  the  fioor.    I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  t-^^rough    formal    advertised    bidding    pro- 
miDoiy  a  leadership  that  will  result  in  the  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  appre-  ^edures  as  required  by  law."    But  when  the 
-Hartment  of  the  bill  into  law.  elate  the  fact  he  has  been  so  generous  in  pePf^tment  announces  the  awarding  of  con- 
Mr   CHURCH.     Mr.  President,  if  the  allowing  me  and  other  Senators  to  speak.  ^^^1^,^''°^,^^^^^'^''^?,  ^'^.^'^S^*'!},  ^"^ 
Se^^to??rom  Pemisylvania  will  Indulge.    It  is  typical  of  him  to  stand  aside  an^d  let  Tn^^.L^J^^'tr^'r^T^^t^ltTS 
0ie  one  more  minute,  I  should  like  to  others  take  the  floor.     I  commend  him  its  own  poUcy. 

place  into  the  Record  some  statistics  that  for  it.     I  hope  he  has  no  further  difficulty  The  effect  on  Congressmen  is  likely  to  be 

I  think  are  called  for  in  view  of  the  dis-  in  getting  his  own  remarks  into  the  Rec-  especially  unfortunate.    Certainly  it  tends  to 

cussion  that  has  heretofore  taken  place  ord  before  he  adjourns  the  Senate.  intensify  the  pressures  on  the  Department 

today  on  the  pending  measure.  Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator  for  ^"^^^  legislators  who  want  a  larger  share  of 

Mr  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield.  his    kind    and    generous    remarks.     My  t^e  huge  defense  budget  spent  in  their  dis- 

ir   CHURCH.     Mr.  President.  I  am  g«xl  friend  from  California  who  is  terse.  ^Z"^  to^Si^^of  d*^  e^^Se^STSJloi 

sorry  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo-  desires  that  I  yield  to  him  briefly.    I  am  m  terms  of  the  maximum  nattonai  security 

rsdo  is  not  present.    I  believe  he  would  only  happy  to  do  so.  but  m  terms  of  swinging  lucrative  contracu 

not  take  offense  if  I  placed  the  figures  ^^_^^^^_^_^  to  their  hometowns. 

in  the  Record,  for  he  will  have  an  op-  r-xiru-vcTxiz-i    r^r^i^rmAr^rn^ryo    m^  Instead   of   cultivating  the  impression  of 

Dortunity  to  review  them  when  the  Rec-  <-^"<-X->g>lNO    CONTRACTORS    TO    DO  a  cozy  liaison  between  the  Defense  Depart- 

o£D  is  published  today  and  to  comment  FEDERAL  WORK  ment  and  Members  of  Congress  in  the  letUng 

on  them  tomorrow,  should  he  see  fit  to  Mr^UCHEL.    Mr.  President,  I  thank  rmT X^  safeXds^'Si^t  "Jp^Sl^^S: 

do  80.                                         ........     ^  ^^  ^^*°°  friend,  the  Senator  from  Penn-  Ouence  and  favoritism,    senator  Case,  of  New 

I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  fig-  sylvania.     I     shall     not     add     to     his  Jersey,  has  proposed  a  biii  requiring  that  all 

urea  to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  difficulties.  ex  parte  communications  in  regard  to  de- 

at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.   President,    a    few   days   ago   the  fense  or  space  contracts  by  persons  other 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  ^^^^  ^®  bidder  be  recorded  for  public  in- 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec-  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  Introduced  a  measure  8P««'i°°    He  would  also  require,  in  the  case 

ORD.asfoUows:  providing    that    Americans    should    be  ^L''b!^iT^..^'icn^^'on^L^t^2^'^J'J 

Acres  given  more   facts   with    rp<!np<»t    tr,   hnw  ®             °     which  the  contract  was  made. 

Tnt*i  luid  area  of  the  United  given   more   lacis   Wltn    respect    to    how  except  for  classified  information,  and  set  up 

S^^                                      2  313  733  120  contractors   are  chosen  by  the  Federal  a  House-senate  watchdog  committee  to  re- 

iWsiPwVr^I'i^rdV;:":":""      leiiw^i  Government  m  matters  of  defense  and  view  such  contracts. 

ToUl  land   in    national   for-                     '  °'  space  agency  procurement  contracts.  This   is  the  direction  in  which  Congress 

^t,                _ 181,600  000  When  he  introduced  that  proposed  leg-  ought  to  be  moving,    with  bUUons  of  dollars 

Total    MtlonaV' forest "und  Islation,  the  able  Senator  said:  flowing  from  the  Treasury  to  defense  and 

■ubtAct  to  a   4                                14  i«  ooo  A  *.,ii  ^<...i.v>..-.    «    II      1         A  ..     ^           .J  space  contractors,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 

wbject  to  S.  4... 14, 138.000  a  full  dlBcloeure  of  all  relevant  facts  would  tince  to  avoid  favoritism  and  even  the  ap- 

Mr.  CHURCH.     In  the  course  of  his  5!.?*?*     *''*7h      ^    .V      ."fPJ,'"***     P"**"*  pearance  of  using  defense  projects  as  political 

remarks   the  senior  Senator  from  Colo-  °P"''°'^   ^o^^**   *"«'•'  irresistible   weight  in  ^^                      *               f    j             i~ 

remarKSine  senior  oenaior  irom  coio-  support  of  decisions  which  are  soundly  based 

rado  menuonea  that  the  bill  would  au-  and  aeainst  those  whirh  nr*  nnf     t/ht^^lih                                     

thorite   the  establishment  of   a   wilder-  r^uX  a  .SSJ^um  Im^roi^^pres^t^e  on  '^°"^  ''''  Washington  poet.  Mar.  20.  1963) 

ness  system  which  would  comprise  some  Government     officials.       it     would     restore  ^"**^  *^^^  ^^^^  Infecting  POLmcs 

12  percent  of   the   public   domain.      He  pi-bllc     confidence     in     the      integrity     of  (By  Marquis  ChUds) 

observed  that  only  1  percent  of  our  peo-  Government.  The   noisy   quarrel,    which   is   essentially 

pie  actually    use    the    wilderness.      On  Mr  President  I  comoletelv  am-ee  with  ^«<'''««°   ^'^°  8iant  contractors  and   their 

that  basis  he  concluded  that  we  would  what  tl^aWrLnaJS  from  vi^T^ci^  congressional  backers.     Over  the  TPX  plane 

be  RlvlnB  a  disoroDortlonate  amount  of  ^^.                   Senator  from  New  Jersey  contract   points   up   the   ever-growing   en- 

pSbUc  Uni  over  tTa  ve^^  ^^"^  ""  ""^^  ^"^  introducing  his  proposed  tanglement  of  huge  defense  spending  with 

Sf  pwDle  to  StUiM  and  to  enfov  legislation  and  with  the  comments  he  has  the  politics  of  who  gets  what. 

or  people  to  utilize  ana  to  enjoy.  ^^^^^  concerning  it  "^^  senate  subconunlttee  investigating  the 

Mr.  President,  I  question  those  figures  •=-   ^^   H<cfir.r^,teV,^   ^«™..„„                 j  W.5  bllUon  contract  has  taken  after  Secretary 

in  two  respects.    First,  members  of  the  ^        ?  t^istinguished  newspapers  and  ^j  hetense  McNamara  on  the  ground  that  he 

committee  staff  advise  me  that  the  cor-  ^  columnists.     I  ask  unanimous  con-  gave  the  contract  to  General  Dynamics  even 

rect  figure  is  not  12  percent  of  the  forest  ^^^     w&t  the  excellent  editorial  pub-  though  Boeing  entered  a  lower  bid.    McNa- 

lands  but  somewhere  between  7  and  8  ^^^hed  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Friday,  maras    answer    is    that    economies    to    be 

percent  of  the  forest  lands  ^^rch   1.  and  comments  made  by  two  f^^'^^^Tf^  *i"°"? V*''*'"^!?^* J"  «°^**  Jl''"'' 

IT^^r               *"»coi,  laiiua.                                  HJc«n«rii«oVia/<    Ar»o^^.>»   ..^1 t  *      <^  'o^  both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  deter- 

Purthermore.  the  land  about  which  we  distinguished  American  columnists.  Mr.  ^med  the  award,   a  resolute  man,  he  shows 

are  talking  is  a  part  of  one  great  country.  Marquis  Childs  and  Mr.  Roscoe  Drum-  no  signs  of  reversing  his  decision. 

If  we  are  going  to  compare  the  numbers  '"ond,  dealing  with  the  subject  all  be  The  Defense  Department  has  responded  by 

of  people  who  enjoy  the  wilderness  with  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  saying,  m  effect,  that  you  can  hardly  expect 

the  amount  of  land  that  we  would  set  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  «""«»'»»««» ,^^f}^«  ^l"^^  Senators  with  a 

iSi^'tt' u'Ss^^T^'ji'^^^^r 'f .^^  ^tutT'"'  -"^  °,r'^'-^  ^  ^  Printed  t^,i^iS^\'oi.:^,t^7.'^^: :^i^^n^in^; 

upon  the  land  set  aside  as  it  relates  to  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  is  pointed  at  Senator  Hxtnr  M.  Jackson, 

all  of  the  area  of  our  country.  |Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  1.   19«3J  Democrat,    of    Washington,    for    whom    the 

Today  we  have  2.313.733.000  acres  of  Congress  and   contracts  Boeing  plant  in  Seattle  and  its  payroll  must 

land  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  practice  of  letting  favor«<i  rnn«.*««  ^  *  "^^'^  consideration. 

After  the   review   provisions   which   are  men    aSn^^n^   {he   awfrd   of^JerXeni  ,h"*  "h"  P*^'*''?  that  Jackson,  wim  hi. 

est^Ushed  in  the  bill  have  been  com-  contract  m  the?di?mcu  may^SI^^Tomi  I^lLltT  woS?dTe^S?m?f  wa\ 'out"  of  STi 

±^>^^?^^*i1!™e"  ^^^"^  "^**  rs^«"'/t^T'' '"'  ^^l'"^'  i?  ^^^^  ^e"ur'esThrin:;^"?y*bri^°owVon'^; 

would  be  authorized  by  the  proposed  leg-  »"  *«"»»  °^  the  lonj^un  public  confidence,  senator  with  important  defense  Industry  iu 
IslaUon  has  been  esUblished.  it  is  esU-  ^  ''2"f."l!*^^  "  "l'^  Members  of  the  House  his  state,  if  he  can  deUver  for  a  particular 
mated  that  it  would  run  to  between  35  !if^,fl„i^^^  ^^  make  known  that  so  many  industry  back  home  he  may  at  the  same  time 
and  40  milUon  acres,  which  Is  approxi-  ™""°''''  °'  ,'*?4^L *  *  ^^  1^*°*  ^°  *^*^'"  ^  ^oing  a  disservice  to  the  Nation, 
mately  l  ^  percwit  of  tSe  totel  area  of  ^ n.**'  °'  '^^^r'cts  because  their  constituents  That  U  why  the  Senate,  instead  of  indulg- 
the  United  SUt^^  Sn  thaV  1?  thp  a?  "  '  assume  that  the  announcer  has  wielded  mg  m  the  quarrel  currently  going  on,  would 
.^  V.°^'«°  btates.  So  that  if  the  fig-  a  potent  influence  in  the  matter.  The  dlflJ-  do  well  to  aive  serious  consideration  to  th* 
ures  have  any  meaning  at  all.  I  suggest  culty  with  the  practice  is  that  such  an  in-  tro^iiTofZn^lTL^Tc^i^pX 
inat  a  very  definite  balance  has  been  ference  is  often  false  and  that  if  it  were  true  iican.  of  New  Jersey.  Case  put  In  blUs  the 
Struck  between  the  area  set  aside  and  «t  would  suggest  a  scandal.  other  day  calling  for  complete  public  dis- 
the  numt>ers  of  our  people  who,  over  the  "^^  o*clal  policy  of  the  Defense  Depart-  closure  of  all  communications  whether  writ- 
years,  will  enjoy  it.  I  placed  my  figures  ™*°'  **  '*"  antithesis  of  favoritism,  it  ten  or  oral  and  from  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  Record  because  I  think  thev  out  P"'''**®"-  "^^  ^rst  and  paramount  objective  and  anyone  in  the  executive  branch  seeking 
the  subject  in  proper  Dersi>ectlve  oar-  i*  ,f°  **=^"^"  ^e»P««»  ^nd  materiel  which  to  influence  the  awarding  of  a  contract.  He 
tlCUlarlv  m  vlPW  of  rAtnin^^^Hl  ^„?^IZ  ^"""^  ^'^^  °"^  qualitative,  quantitative  and  would  also  require  fuU  and  prompt  disclo- 
SrSt  LnfoJ  a  Of  remarks  made  earlier  delivery  requlrements-^t  the  lowett  overall  sure  of  the  ba^ls  on  which  a  negottated  con- 
oy  uie  senior  Senator  from  Colorado.  cost.    Whenever  our  specifications  are  sum-  tract  Is  granted. 
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Of  ttM  MO  bniton  a  ye»r  In  defenM  and     U  prlmarUy  one  ot  economy— the  McNamara-  Senatora  U  reallv  th*  untr^i     ,. 

•IMM  oontracto  an  •sUmated  es  percent  an     approved   single    two-nervlce   plana,   which  Tn^iZri  SlI^Iw^w  ^^/  *^*^  <« 

negotiated    wlth<mt    oompeUtlTe     bidding,     could  be  used  both  from  the  ground  and  \J    T^,    ZT  ^?^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  «HUd 

■nile  to  a  wtde-open  Invltataon  to  piill  and     from  carriers,  versus  two  somewhat  different  ^^  **  *****  *  atUe  business  done,  um 

w      »k.<i.  •.  -— * *-  u.w and  thus  more  expensive  planes  sought  by  "**"   all   go  to  the   ball  game. 

the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  That  Is  all  right  with  me.     Last  week 

Even  if  you  have  read  everything  that  has  we  had  an  informal  recess  from  a  iiS 

been  said  on  this  matter.  I  do  not  see  bow  after    10   o'clock   in   the  momin»  imM? 

you  or  I  can  adequately  Judge  the  conlUct-  after  2  O'clock  so  that  certain  SeniSZ 

Ing  contentions.     Mr.  McNamara  made  an  could  irrftPt  th*^  ph^rr^  hwi««r^     **■ 

honest  and  defensible  decision,  but  no  out-  ^^  tSS^  fSt^.    ^-  f^™  ''^**«« 

.      alder  who  Unt  devoting  almost  conUnuous  J">m  their  SUtes.     That  is  fine.     1^ 

last  year^  election  in  Pennsylvania  and  Weet     scrutiny  to  the  evidence  can  have  any  basis  ^°^  Cherry  blossoms;   I  am  for  queens. 


push.  Willie  by  most  accounts  McMamara 
has  doo*  a  remarkable  job  of  standing  up  to 
theae  priMurea,  it  la  too  great  a  burden  to 
put  on  one  man. 

Casb.  In  Introducing  hto  proposals,  cited 
ezamplea  of  the  "I  can  do  more  for  you" 
theme  Inat  la  more  and  more  reecxted  to. 
He  quoted  epeechee  by  President  Kennedy  in 


VlrglBla.  rlalmlng  a  marked  increase  In  Oov- 
emment  ocmtracts  for  those  States  imder  his 
admlnlatratton,  with  the  President  urging 
election  of  Democratic  Governors  to  continue 
this  collaboration. 

The  Defenee  Department  has  fallen  Into 
the  habit  of  allowing  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatlvea  to  announce  Important  defense 
contracts  In  their  States  and  districts.  That 
tends  to  create  the  impression  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  obtaining  this  prize.  In  most 
instances  the  impression  is  false  tnit  there 
Is  rivalry  for  the  local  headlines  that  come 
out  of  such  an  announcement. 

Senator  Case  has  a  third  proposal.  That  Is 
to  establish  a  Joint  Senate-House  committee 
to  review  defense  and  space  contracts,  with 
special  attention  to  negotiated  contracts. 
It  would  be  made  up  of  a  Democrat  and  a 
Republican  each  named  from  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees.  Senate 
and  Hotise  Government  Operations,  and  Sen- 
ate and  House  Space  Committees. 

It  would  bear  a  family  resemblance  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  which 
Harry  S.  Truman  so  ably  directed  in  World 
War  II. 

That  any  of  the  Case  proposals  will  be 
adopted  seems  unlllcely  even  though  five 
other  Senators  have  Joined  in  sponsoring  the 
bills.  The  Joint  conunlttee  on  contracts  cuts 
across  too  many  privileges  and  perquisites 
which  present  committee  chairmen  cling  to. 

With  each  succeeding  election,  so  long  as 
defense  budgets  run  at  $65  or  $60  billion, 
the  game  of  contract  promise  and  grab  will 
become  more  deeply  entrenched  in  the  po- 
litical system.  As  this  sjrstem  prevails  any 
meaningful  disarmament  is  bound  to  be- 
come more  difficult.  Each  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  have  a  stake  In  Iceeping  the  home 
plant  going.  This  has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated In  areas  where  aircraft  contracts 
have  been  cut  back  as  missiles  have  begun 
to  dcxninate. 

In  his  farewell  address  President  Elsen- 
hower spoke  solemn  words  of  warning  about 
the  growing  Influence  of  what  he  called  the 
military-industrial  complex.  Today  it  might 
better  be  called  the  military-lndustrlal-po- 
lltical  complex. 


for  being  sxn-e  It  was  the  best  or  wisest  deci- 
sion. 

ThU  is  why  responsible,  expertly  staffed 
congressional  Investigation  is  dedrabla  and 
can  be  a  boon  to  the  Defense  Department  it- 
self. 

There  is  not  enough  of  this  kind  of  in 


They   were   beautiful   girls.     They  <ie 
served  all  their  honors.    It  was  a  shanJ 
that  the  cherry  blossoms  blew  off  b^on 
most  of  the  queens  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  crowned. 
Mr.   President.    I   do    think   that  in 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  26.  1963] 

DxrENSX     CONTaACTS CONCmESS     SHOTTU) 

Check 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Despite  the  respect  and  confidence  which 
the  top  civilian  leadership  of  the  Pentagon 
has  well  earned,  especially  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  and  Deputy  Secretary  Ros- 
well  OUpatrlc,  I  submit  that  Instead  of  there 
being  too  much  congressional  checking  of 
defense  there  Isnt  enough. 

Take  the  TFX  plane  contract  which  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions Is  now  Investigating.  This  was  award- 
ed to  General  Dynamics  although  three  dif- 
ferent military  panels  had  recommended  that 
It  go  to  Boeing. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara yielded  to  partisan  presstires.  It  is 
clear  that  he  had  a  rational  basis  for  the 
decision  he  made.  But  here,  at  one  stroke. 
Is  •O.SOO  million  going  to  one  corporation 
to  build  a  supersonic  Navy-Air  Force  fighter 
plane  which  the  military  would  prefer  to 
have  built  somewhat  differently.    The  Issue 


vestigation.    It  is  sporadic.    It  needs  to  be     between  OUT  cherry  blossom  recesses  and 

our  baseball  fun  we  ought  to  give  « 
little  bit  of  thought  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  really 
doing  the  job  it  ought  to  be  doing.^^ 

It  will  be  no  news  to  my  colleagtHs 
and  the  readers  of  the  Congussioval 
Record  to  learn  that  in  my  opinion  It 
is  not. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  i 
appeared  a  very  good  column  written 
by  my  friend  Roscoe  Drummond  en- 
titled  "Congress— Why  It  Palters." 

Mr.  Drummond,  a  very  acute  obserrer 
of  the  congressional  scene,  asks  tbe 
question  as  to  what  is  the  ci-ucial  issue 
before  the  88th  Congress.  He  concludes 
that  the  issue  of  highest  priority  on  the 
agenda  is  the  reorganization  of  Congress 
itself.    I  agree. 

Mr.  Drummond  believes  that  the  most 
urgent  need  is  to  improve  the  future  of 
Congress  and.  Indeed,  to  make  sure  that 
it  has  a  future.  I  agree.  While  In  my 
opinion  the  executive  arm  of  our  Oor- 
ernment  has  been  doing  an  outstanding 
job  and  did  an  excellent  job  even  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, and  while  the  judicial  branch 
of  our  Government  in  my  opinion  hss 
been  farslghted,  forward-looking,  intel- 
ligent and  sound,  the  legislative  branch 
has  been  under  increasing  criticism.  In 
my  opinion  that  criticism  is  largely  justi- 
fied. 

Mr.  Drummond  comments  that  Con- 
gress has  already  lost  its  capacity  to 
transact  the  public  business  carefully, 
responsibly,  and  cflaclently. 

He  points  out  that  it  has  lost  this  ca- 
pacity by  attempting  to  deal  with  space- 
age  problems  with  iron  age  tools.  The 
cliche  which  I  prefer  is  "with  horse  and 
buggy  tools."  but  perhaps  "iron  age  tool*' 
is  a  more  accurate  term,  historically. 

Mr.  Drummond  comments  on  the  vast 
amount  of  time  and  public  attention, 
both  in  the  committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor,  which  has  been  taken  by  the  TPX 
controversy.  He  suggests  that  everybody 
would  agree  that  $6.5  billion  should  not 
be  spent  casually.  He  points  out  that 
it  was  not,  that  it  is  not  going  to  be.  that 
the  investigations  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment have  been  painstaking  and 
meticulous.. that  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  controversy,  and  that  the  con- 
troversy has  been  resolved  by  the  in- 
dividual who  under  the  law  is  supposed 
to  resolve  it,  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  our  able  con- 
gressional committees  has  thought  it 
worthwhile  to  go  into  an  extensive  re- 


contlnuous.  With  approximately  $60  bil- 
lion going  into  defense  and  space  contracts, 
we  need  more  doublechecklng.  not  lees. 
About  65  percent  of  these  are  negotiated  con- 
tracts let — for  quite  sound  reasons — without 
competitive  bidding. 

The  amount  of  money  going  Into  defense 
and  space  continues  to  mount.  The  defense 
budget  has  been  increased  25  percent  in  the 
last  a^  years.  The  rate  of  growth  in  defense 
spending  may  taper  off  in  a  year  or  two.  but 
the  space  budget  will  Increase  substantially. 
With  this  kind  of  money  involved,  even 
the  best  Pentagon  decisionmaking  needs 
steady  scrutiny  by  people  outside  the  Defense 
Department.  It  will  be  a  protection  to  the 
Defense  Department.  Even  if  the  McClellan 
committee  decides  that  the  McNamara-Gil- 
patric  team  was  In  all  ways  prudent  and 
courageous  and  sound  in  the  TPX  contract, 
let's  not  stop  there.  Congress  ought  not  to 
limit  its  investigations  to  ex  parte  com- 
plaints. 

This  is  why  the  recent  proposals  of  Senator 
CuTFOaD  Case.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey, 
are  all  headed  In  the  right  direction.  Their 
effect  would  be  to  give  some  additional  bone 
and  mxiscle  to  congressional  scrutiny.  To 
this  end  Case  proposes; 

1.  A  permanent  Joint  Senate-House  com- 
mittee to  give  continuous  attention  to  de- 
fense and  space  contracts.  It  would  be  fully 
bipartisan,  with  one  Democrat  and  one 
Republican  named  from  the  present  com- 
mittees which  have  speciallaed  knowledge — 
HoTise  and  Senate  Appropriations.  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Space. 

a.  Complete  public  disclosure  of  all  com- 
munications seeking  to  Influence  the  letting 
of  defense  contracts — oral  or  written  by  any- 
body. Congressmen,  ex -Congressmen -turned - 
lobbyists,  presidential  aids. 

3.  And,  in  the  end.  a  full  public  exposition 
by  the  Defense  Department  setting  out  the 
basis  for  the  award  of  a  contract. 

These  are  needed  and  sound  steps.  They 
would  strengthen  congressional  scrutiny. 
They  would  make  It  continuous  rather  than 
sporadic.  They  would  reduce  the  massive 
outside  pressures,  which  can  be  countered 
when  they  are  open  but  are  hard  to  resist 
when  they  are  under  the  table.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  civilian 
heads  of  the  Pentagon  woxild  welcome  all  of 
these  measures.    They  should. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  s[>eak  on  the  need  for  congressional 
reorganization.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
Senate  will  adjourn  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  the  opening  of  the  professional 
baseball  season.  I  shall  go,  too.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  good  game. 

However,  it  Is  rather  amusing  that  we 
abandon  our  usual  custom  of  coming  in 
at  noon,  and  come  in  at  what  to  most 
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«tev  of  that  decision.    I  do  not  say  the 
JJ^ttec  had  no  right  to  do  so.   Oearly 

lir  Drummond  aaya  the  committee 
did  too  but  he  points  out  that  last  Oc- 
tobo-  after  Congress  had  been  in  ses- 
Son^for  173  days,  in  the  last  4  harried 
days  before  adjournment  we  nished 
Uxroogh  five  appropriation  bills  totaling 
$15350  miUlan,  or  one-sixth  of  a  $93 
billion  budget.  He  suggests  that  $15 
billion  should  not  be  appropriated 
ct^gaally.  He  comments,  "It  was."  I 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shoxild  prefer  to  finish 
Biy  remarks,  but  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  a  question.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  a  ooUoquy  with  the  Senator  at  this 
yme.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  that  when 
Iflnish. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  will  wait  for  the 
Senator  to  finish. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Drummond  that  the  time 
may  come  when  Congress  will  look  Into 
the  mirror  and  do  something  about  its 
own  failure  to  transact  the  public  busi- 
ness carefully,  responsibly,  and  efficient- 
ly. He  quotes  with  approval  comments 
made  early  in  this  session  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  an  Effective  Con- 
gress, to  the  effect  that  last  year  Con- 
gress found  it  almost  impossible  to  finish 
its  business. 

The  Senate  did  not  even  organize  this 
year  until  the  end  of  February. 

This  committee — an  able  committee 
with  which  all  Senators  are  familiar — 
suggests  that  "Congress  is  not  handling 
its  workload  because  it  has  not  orga- 
nized its  time,  its  talents,  and  its  re- 
sources to  meet  the  space-age  tasks 
which  today's  world  imposes  upon  it." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  column  written  by  Mr. 
Drummond  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoMcaasa — Wbt  It  PALTzas 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

What  is  the  crucial  Issue  before  the  88th 
Congress?  Is  it  the  tax  blU  or  medicare  or 
sM  to  education? 

All  of  these  are  important,  but  I  am  con- 
Tinced  that  the  Issue  of  highest  priority  on 
the  agenda  of  this  Congress  is  the  reorganl- 
nitlon  of  Congress  Itself. 

Many  tilings  need  to  be  done  to  Improve 
the  future  of  the  country,  but  the  most 
orient  need  is  to  Improve  the  future  of  Con- 
gress—to make  sure  It  has  a  future. 

The  fact  is  that  Congraae  has  already  loat 
its  capacity  to  transact  the  public  business 
carefully,  responsibly,  and  efficiently.  It  has 
lost  It  by  attempting  to  deal  with  space  age 
problems  with  Iron  age  tools. 
Look  at  one  example: 

The  Senate's  Oovcmment  Operations 
Committee  is  worried  and  is  therefore  Tig- 
orously  invesUgating  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  have  made  a  mistake 
in  selecting  the  TFX  fighter  plane  and 
twardlng  the  »6.5-bUlion  contract  to  Oen- 
sral  Dynamics. 

The  military  put  in  months  Investigating 
how  this  plane  should  be  built.  After  the 
facts  were  laid  out.  the  civUian  heads  re- 
viewed them  exhaustively  for  many  wedcs. 
8U  and  a  half  billion  dollars  shouldn't  be 
spent  casually.    It  wasn't. 


I<ast  C>ctol>er,  after  Congress  had  been  in 
session  ITS  dajrs.  In  the  last  four  frantic  har- 
ried A&jB  before  the  session  expired,  it  rushed 
through  five  appropriations  bills  totaling 
(1S.860.000.000 — one  sixth  of  a  f93-bllIlon 
budget.  Fifteen  billion  dollars  shouldn't  be 
appropriated  casually.    It  was. 

I  am  not  saying  that  Congress  should  not 
investigate  the  TFX  contract  for  fear  it  was 
casually  decided.  I  am  simply  asldng  when 
Congress  is  going  to  look  into  the  mirror  and 
do  something  about  its  own  failure  to  trans- 
act the  public  business  carefully,  responsi- 
bly, and  efllciently. 

Year  after  year,  as  cited  above,  it  appro- 
priates huge  sums  with  the  back  of  its  wrist 
as  it  rushes  home  to  tell  the  voters  what  a 
good  job  it  Is  doing. 

Congress  appropriates  everything  piece- 
meal. It  never  examines  the  budget  in  toto. 
Different  conunlttees  look  at  different  parts. 
Congress  never  looks  at  the  whole. 

After  authorizing  the  expendltvue  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year.  Congress  falls  to 
give  itself  adequate  staff  to  review  the  mis- 
uses of  Federal  funds  reported  to  it  by  its 
own  agency,  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

This  is  not  the  only  evidence  of  congres- 
sional disorganization.  The  National  Com- 
mittee for  an  Effective  Congress  makes  this 
early-session  report: 

"Last  year  Congress  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  finish  its  business.  This  year 
Congress  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
started.  The  Senate  did  not  even  organize 
Its  committees  until  the  end  of  February. 

"This  year  the  session  was  accompanied  by 
a  rising  public  chorus  questioning  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  Congress,  but  the  sug- 
gestion echoes  within  Congress  Itself  that 
reforms  are  In  order. 

"Congress  is  not  handling  its  workload." 

Congress  is  not  handling  its  worlLload  oe- 
cause  it  has  not  organized  its  time,  its  tal- 
ents, and  its  resources  to  meet  the  spage  age 
tasks  which  today's  world  imfxiees  upon  it. 

Fortiuiately  there  are  some  influential  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  who  are  acutely 
aware  that  Congress  must  modernize  its  ma- 
chlnery  for  transacting  the  public  business. 
There  Is  formidable  resistance  from  those 
Members  who  would  rather  have  a  weak  and 
ineffectual  Congress  than  give  up  special 
privilege  and  personal  power. 

Time  is  running  out  because  this  session 
of  Congress  Is  further  behind  than  the  last. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  will  not  engage  in 
any  colloquy,  I  assure  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  should  like  to  Invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond also  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  encountered,  particu- 
larly by  the  minority,  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  is 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  committee 
staff  members. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  do  not  think  the  mi- 
nority does  have  a  sufflcient  number.  I 
should  like  to  help  the  Senator  get  them. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  and  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Emplosmient  and 
Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Hardly  the  chairman,  but 
at  least  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  ranking  minority 
member.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  cor- 
recting me.  I  hope  someday  to  be 
chairman- 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
not  be,  but  I  love  him  very  much. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  In  any  event.  I  do  not 
have  a  single  staff  member  on  whom  I 
can  rely  assigned  to  me  on  either  of  those 
subcommittees.  The  Senator  can  un- 
dertand  very  well,  considering  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  of  ua  on  the 
minority  side  to  do  adequate  justice  to 
legislation  presented  before  us. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
will  exercise  his  influence  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  so  that  the  Republicans 
may  have  adequate  staff  members. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  With  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  great  sympathy 
for  the  Senator's  f>osition.  I  w&s  about 
to  invite  attention  to  one  of  the  subjects 
which  is  on  the  table.  S.  Res.  81,  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  to 
provide  for  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  staff  members  of  committees.  I  am 
a  mwnber  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  though,  to  be  sure, 
one  of  the  most  junior  members.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  use  my  influence  to  see  that 
a  prompt  hearing  is  given  to  the  Sena- 
tor on  that  resolution.  I  urge  him  to 
get  in  touch  with  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's help  very  much. 


THE  SENATE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  other  matters  listed  on  our  calendar 
imder  "Subjects  on  the  Table"  are  Sen- 
ate Resolutions  9.  10.  and  80,  offered 
early  in  the  session,  to  amend  the  cloture 
rule  of  the  Senate. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time 
that  the  Senate,  which  has  been,  as  I 
shall  show  later,  in  very  brief  sessions 
during  the  past  3  months — many  times 
it  has  met  only  twice  a  week,  frequently 
has  come  in  late  and  adjourned  early — 
might  well  devote  Its  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress which  is  set  forth  in  the  cloture 
resolutions,  but  the  leadership  thought 
otherwise.  I  am  in  no  position,  as 
merely  one  Senator,  to  bring  the  resolu- 
tions again  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
sideration. I  express  the  hope  that  be- 
fore the  88th  Congress  adjourns  those 
resolutions  will  be  brought  before  the 
Senate  and  brought  to  a  flnal  vote  on 
their  merits.  This  I  believe  could  be 
done,  if  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  were  really  In  favor  of  majority 
rule. 

Fifty-six  Senators  in  this  body,  includ- 
ing the  present  distinguished  occupant 
of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF].  and  the  only  other 
Senator  on  the  floor  as  I  speak,  the  able 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paoxaaaz] , 
favor  that  action. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  majority 
r\ile  did  take  over  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  should  be  able  to  act  when 
its  majority  not  only  is  ready  for  action, 
but  also  h^  indicated  how  it  would  act. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Burdi^^  assumed 
the  chair  as  Presiding  OOitfbt.) 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  turn  to 
a  dlacussion  of  today's  calendar;  the 
calendar  for  Monday.  April  8,  1963.  I 
note  that  in  addition  to  the  "Subjects  on 
the  Table."  which  I  have  briefly  dis- 
ctissed.  there  are  only  four  pieces  of 
proposed  legislation  on  the  calendar  for 
action,  under  the  heading  of  "General 
Orders  Under  Rule  vm." 

Two  of  them— a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
and  a  bill  to  authorize  the  establishment 


^prU  8 

In   all   the   Senate   has   acted   on   34  Mr.  CLARK.    It  has  been  said  th.t  »w- 

routine  money  resoluUons.  which  took  only  reason  why  we  do  not  act  aivTiL-Z 

about  2  days.    We  have  passed  only  12  quickly  than  we  do  is  because  thJ  S2!* 

pubUc  bills,  mostly  of  a  minor  or  non-  mlttees  are  busily  at  work  on  thri^' 

controversial  nature.  dent's  program  and  on  important  wl' 

Mr.  President,  I  ""^  iinio«i»ii.*M.c,  ^^-^       lat-ir^n   n,».i.»w    k<_.~w j-_.       .     "dis- 
sent that  4  list  of 

with  an  analysis  __  ^._    ^  ^_ 

the  Senate  since  the  start  of  the  session.  I  point  out.  however,'"that  47  cm, 

may  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd  at  this  mlttees  or  subcommittees  of  the  8e^ 

point  in  my  remarks.  have   held   233   meetings.     TherelSMe 
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ana  a  oui  w  autnonze  the  estaoushment  There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  been  63  possible  weekday  meeting  dT* 
of  a  Youth  conservation  corps  and  to  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  On  nine  of  them  no  meeting  otSJ^ 
authorize  local  area  vouth  emnlovment     #..11 «v«.wnii,  ao  _„    .      „.  ,_  . ~T  "*  •"»*»(« 


authorize  local  area  youth  employment 
programs — will  be  acted  on  before  our 
Easter  recess,  which  officially  will  begin 
toward  the  end  of  this  week,  and  which 
I  hope  because  I  intend  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  it — will  unofficially  continue 
until  Monday.  April  22,  statements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  is  extraordinary,  Mr.  President, 
that  on  this  8th  day  of  April,  after  SVi 
months  of  laboring,  we  have  been  able 
to  produce  so  small  a  litter  of  mice  as 
this  legislation  to  which  I  have  referred 
but  "That's  all  there  is,  there  isn't  any 
more." 

Why  is  that?  Why  has  there  been 
such  a  small  output?  The  Senate  has 
passed  only  two  major  bills — the  mass 
transit  bill,  which  after  extensive  debate 
was  passed,  on  April  4;  and  the  4-year 
extension  of  the  draft,  which  might  well 
also  have  resulted  in  substantial  and 
meaningful  debate  for  a  good  many 
days,  because,  goodness  knows,  the  Draft 
Act  is  in  great  need  of  being  gone  over, 
revised,  and  put  through  a  fine-tooth 
comb.  But  that  bill  passed  in  10 
minutes. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, fr<»n  which  the  mass  transit  bill  was 
reported,  did  not  even  meet  until  Feb- 
ruary 26,  although  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  world,  under  rule  XXV.  why  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  could 
not  have  met  as  early  as  Wednesday, 
January  9,  or  some  7  weeks — at  least  6 
weeks— before  it  did  meet. 


follows: 

Analysis  of   record — Jan. 


9   through   Feb.   25 


DHtc                           Senate 

Time  In 
session 

WtMlnosdiiv   Jan.  ft 

12:00-12:57 
12:00-  1:0« 

(') 
12:00-  3:21 
12:00-  5:48 
12:00-  5-64 
12:av  5:26 
12-00-  3:.M 
12:00-  5:51 
12:00-  5:56 
12:00-  4:54 
12:00-  5:49 
12:00-  5:14 
10:00-  6:07 
10:00-  6:04 
11:00-  1:34 
12:IX)-  5:40 

0:,17 
1:04 

Tluinwiay,  Jan.  10 
FrkUy,  Jan.  11 

Mondav.  Jan.  14..   .  . 

3:21 

5:48 

Tuesday,  Jan.  15 

Wedm-wlay,  Jan.  16... 

Thiirwlay.  Jan.  17 

Friday,  Jan.  18    ... 

5:25 
3:51 

5:55 
4:56 
5-40 
5:14 
8:07 
8:04 
2:34 
5:40 

Monday,  Jan.  21 

TuMday.  Jan.  22 

We'lnesdav,  Jiui.  23 

Thursday,  Jan.  24    .   . 

Friday.  Jan. -ZS    

Monday.  Jan.  2H 

Tuesday,  Jan.  2» 

We<lnp«tday,  Jiui. ;«) 

Tliiirsdiiy.  Jan.  31 

IBst'sslons.    .. 

« 78:22 

(') 
10:00-  5:10 
10K»-  5:11 
\OiSt-  5.-02 

(')      '■ 
12«)-  3J0 

<') 

(') 
12-00-  3:W 

(') 
12:00-  1:5« 
12:00-  5:45 
12:00-  5:54 
12«)-  536 
12.-00-  1:10 
12«0-  43» 

Fri«lav,  Feb.  1 

Monday.  Fph.  4      . 

7:10 
7:11 
7-<B 

Tiie.stlav.  Feb.  .■> 

We<lne9<lay,  Feb.  6 

Thursday,  Feb.  7  ' 

1:27 

Friday,  Feb.  8...  . 

Monday,  Feb.  11 

3'10 

Tuesday,  Feb.  12 

Wednesday,  Feb.  13 

Thursday,  Feb.  14 

3:18 

Friday,  Feb.  l.i 

Monday,  Feb.  IS 

I'V; 

TuestJay.  Feb.  19 

Wednesday,  Feb.  20... 

5:45 
5-^4 

Thursday.  Feb.  21 

S'% 

Friday,  Feb.  22 

l.flO 
4-QQ 

Monday,  Feb.  ZS 

12  sessions.  

>  55'5g 

was  called.  This  is  an  average  of  leJ 
than  4  meetings  a  day  for  those  47  com- 
mittees  or  subcommittees. 


1  Xot  in  session. 

» .^veraee  length  of  session  less  than  5  hours. 

•  Date  of  cloture  vote. 


Analysis  of  record  Feb.  26  through  Apr 


Date 


Senate 


Time  In 
session 


Tuesday,  Feb.  26 

WtMlnesday.  Feb.  27 

Thursday,  Feb.  28. 

Friday,  Mar.  I 

Monday.  Mar.  4 

Tuesday,  Mar.  5 

Wetlnesday,  Mar  6 

Thursday,  Mar.  7 

Friday,  Mar.  8 

Monday,  Mar.  II 

Tuesday,  Mar.  12 

We<lnesday,  Mar.  13 

Thursday,  .Mar.  14 

Krl'lay,  Mar.  15 

8  sessions 

Monday.  Mar.  18 

Tuesday,  Mar.  19 L 


.Legislative  action 


12:00-3:36 
12:00-5:17 
12:00-4:16 


Wednesday,  Mar.  30. 
Thursday,  .Mar.  21... 

Friday.  .Mar.  22 

-Monday,  Mar.  25 

1  uos«lay.  .Mar.  26 

Wednesday,  Mar.  27.. 

Thtirsday,  .Mar.  28 

Friday,  Mar.  29 

Monday,  Apr.  1 

Tuesday,  Apr.  2 

We<lnesday,  Apr.  3... 

Thuntday,  Apr.  4 

Friday.  Apr.  5 


12:00-7:08 
12:00-3:00 

12:00-2:27 


12:00-7:54 
11:00-3:46 


12:00-3:50 


3:36 
5:17 
4:16 


7:08 
3:00 

2:27 


7:54 

4:46 

3»:U 


3:50 


44  sessions . 


12:00-5:06 


12:50-3:02 


13:00-6:30 


12:00-6:02 
11:00-6:08 
10:00-6:15 
11:00-4:34 


5:55 


3:03 


5:30 


6:02 
7:08 
8:15 
5:34 


222:80 


Not  In  session. 
Do. 


Pasited  .'!.  13  f  Arkansas  \:w>\  iriii.>'Ar\  S.  345  (Uawail  housini) 
Not  In  sesxion.  — 

Do. 

Passed  S.  816  (establishment  of  a  ComnUssion  on  Sdonce  and 

Tecnnolojfy. 
Passe<i  S.  20  (outdoor  recreation,  plus  34  money  resolutions) 
Not  In  session. 
Do. 

Passed  H.R.  2438  (draft  exten.s1on). 

Not  in  session. 

Passed  S.  1089  (cadmium),  II.R 

(taxation),  H.R.  1.W7  (lax). 
Not  In  session. 

Do. 


212  (veterans),  II.R.  2085 


Do. 

Do. 
190  hours,  21  minutes. 
Not  in  session. 

Passed  S.  1035  (dual  rate  contract.s). 
Passed  H.R.  4374  (Winston  Churchill). 

Pa-ssed  S.  6  (mass  transit). 
Not  In  .session. 

12  bills  and  a'S  resolutiona. 


I  note  in  passing  that  the  Plnance 
Committee  has  met  only  six  times,  and 
not  at  all  on  that  bill  to  which,  in  q. 
opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
i;iii  other  Senators,  they  should  be  devotlm 
their  attention,  which  is  the  PresidttS 
tax  revision  and  tax  reform  bill. 

Let  It  be  noted  that  there  is  nothint 
in  the  Constitution  that  would  keep  the 
Finance  Committee  from  doing  exactly 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee  hai 
been  doing,  namely,  holding  preliminary 
sessions.  Just  as  the  Appropriatlonj 
Committee  does,  the  Finance  Committee 
could  hold  preliminary  sessions  on  tax 
revision  and  tax  reform,  in  order  that 
when  legislation  comes  over  from  the 
House  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act 
promptly  on  the  legislation.  I  commend 
the  Appropriations  Conunitteea  for  thb 
action.  I  deplore  the  failure  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  follow  the  same 
course  of  action. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prevents  a  conunittec  that  deah 
with  revenue  raising  from  holding  pre- 
liminary sessions  in  order  to  hear  ad- 
ministration witnesses  and  other  experts 
before  the  House  sends  the  bill  over  to 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  constitutional 
prohibition  against  hearings.  Indeed  a 
year  ago  hearings  took  place  in  the 
Finance  Conmiittee  on  the  so-called  Da 
Pont  bill  long  before  the  House  had  acted* 
on  the  proposed  legislation. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  ways  in  which  the  time  of 
the  100  Members  of  this  body  could  be 
saved.  If  the  Finance  Conunittee  would 
only  move  forward  v;ith  their  hearings,  it 
could  report  the  bill  out  of  the  conunit- 
tee. and  the  Senate  could  act  on  it  with- 
in 30  days  of  the  time  it  gets  the  tax 
bill  from  the  House. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  are  still  in  ses- 
sion by  Labor  Day,  if  we  stay  here  lone 
after  Labor  Day.  the  primary  reason 
will  be  that  the  Finance  Conmiittee  did 
not  choose  to  meet  and  to  conduct  pre- 
liminary hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's tax  bill. 

The  Senate  has  held  44  different  ses- 
sions, totaling  222  hours,  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  an  average  of  5  hotin 
per  session. 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  on  19, 
or  30  percent,  of  the  63  weekdays  on 
which  It  could  have  met. 

To  be  sure,  as  was  pointed  out,  there 
has  been  very  Uttle  business  for  floor 
action,  but  there  has  been  ample  need 
for  committee  action.  I  siiggest  com- 
mittee action  has  been  inadequate. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  on  the  President's  pro- 
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mrwoi.  Thirty-four  administration  leg- 
y^jltive  requests  have  come  to  the  Senate 
-nd  have  been  referred  to  Senate  com- 
mittees for  action.  As  of  the  21st  of 
yigsch.  which  is  the  last  date  for  which 
the  Democratic  policy  committee  has  a 
memorandum  available  for  Democratic 
Senators,  no  acUon  whatever  had  been 
taken  on  23  of  those  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  President.  That  is 
over  two-thirds  of  all  his  requests.  This 
ijicludes  no  action  In  committee  as  well 
gs  no  action  on  the  floor. 

I  oonclixle  that  Congress  is  off  to  an 
mxjustiflably  slow  start.  The  commit- 
tees should  have  been  organized  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  session,  instead 
of  on  February  25.  There  was  no  legiti- 
mate excuse  for  not  doing  this.  Let  no 
one  say  that  it  was  the  fight  over  the 
rules  change  which  made  it  impossible, 
liecauae  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
rule  change  were  willing  for  the  com- 
mittees to  meet.  It  was  those  who  were 
against  the  rules  changes  who  refused 
to  permit  committees  to  meet,  and  thus 
unJustlflaUy  delayed  the  work  of  the 
Senate. 

From  Januaiy  9  to  February  7.  when 
the  rules  debate  terminated,  there  were 
only  7  days  when  the  Senate  met  before 
noon.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
morning  committee  meetings  on  these 
days. 

My  next  point  Is  that  fewer,  longer 
daily  sessions  with  more  days  set  aside 


fully  for  committee  work  in  the  first 
months  of  the  (H>ening  session  of  the 
Congress  could  save  at  least  1  month 
of  time  and  move  up  adjournment  by 
that  much. 

There  is  not  one  Senator  who  docs 
not  want  to  get  out  of  the  session  by  the 
middle  of  summer.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  Senate  could  not  get  out  of  the 
session  by  the  middle  of  the  summer, 
having  done  all  the  work  we  wanted  to 
do,  except  for  the  fact  that  we  are  so 
tied  up  in  our  redtape.  so  tied  up  in 
horse-and-buggy  practices,  so  tied  up  by 
procedures  which  prevent  the  Senate 
from  using  modern  methods  of  business, 
that,  like  Ferdinand  the  Bull,  we  sit  un- 
der the  tree  and  smell  the  flowers  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  goes  by. 

Tliere  is  another  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem which  I  want  to  discuss,  and  that  is 
the  inordinate  amount  of  time  the  com- 
mittees take  out  of  the  busy  lives  of 
executives  of  our  Government.  I  wrote 
to  each  of  the  Cabinet  officers  in  the 
Pi-esidenfs  Cabinet  some  weeks  ago,  ask- 
ing him  to  compile  for  me  the  amount 
of  time  which  the  chief  Cabinet  officers 
had  been  forced  to  expend  in  testifsring 
before  congressional  committees  during 
sessions  of  the  87th  Congress  in  1961 
and  1962. 

I  do  not  say  that  It  is  not  frequently 
necessary  for  members  of  the  executive 
branch  to  come  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  and  testify.     It  is.    But  I 


do  say  if  we  had  joint  sessions  of  relevant 
Senatorial  and  House  committees,  the 
enlightenment  which  the  witness  would 
furnish  to  committee  members  would 
be  tlie  same  as  it  would  be  otherwise, 
and  Uie  amoimt  of  time  they  would  have 
to  spend  testifying  would  be  cut  in  half— 
perhaps  not  quite  in  half,  because  there 
would  be  more  conunittee  members  to 
ask  questions  but  decreased  substan- 
tially. And  I  suggest  there  is  not  much 
excuse  for  the  time  spent,  as  it  now  fre- 
quently is.  in  coming  before  two  or  three 
or  more  committees  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  same  subject  matter,  when 
their  testimony  and  time  in  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  interest  could  be 
verj'  much  curtailed. 

Cabinet  officers  from  the  Treasury. 
Defense.  Agriculture,  Justice,  Commerce! 
Interior,  Labor,  State,  Post  Office,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partments during  the  87th  Congress  ap- 
peared 592  times  before  congressional 
committees.  This  consimied  a  total  of 
1,394  !/2  hours  of  their  time. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
schedule  which  I  have  caused  to  be  pre- 
pared, showing  the  amount  of  time  spent 
by  these  Cabinet  officers  In  appearing 
before  congressional  committees,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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_  .     .             , 

Mr.  CLARK.  So.  Mr.  President.  I 
h<H)e  in  due  course  the  Senate  will  pay 
heed  to  the  suggestions  of  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  and  James  Reston,  to  which  I  have 
referred  many  times  before,  and  to  the 
many  other  commentators  and  prac- 
tically every  political  scientist  In  the 
United  States  of  America  who  has  con- 
rtdered  this  subject,  and  many  of  our  own 
Members,  and  get  on  with  the  work,  of 
congressional  reorganization,  for  that  In- 
deed is  the  crucial  task  of  this  Congress; 
sod  I  hope  it  will  be  done  before  it  is  too 
kte. 


DISARMAMENT 
Mr.  CLARK.    Now  I  turn  briefly  to 
•nother  subject,  which  has  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  disarmament. 


I  note  that  on  April  3  of  this  year  the 
able  juiilor  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson]  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  lecture  which  had  been 
delivered  by  Mr.  David  E.  Llllenthal  en- 
UUed  "The  Mythology  of  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament." The  text  of  the  lecture 
appears  In  the  Congressional  Record  at 
pages  5583-5584. 

I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  Mr. 
Ullenthal.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  he  is 
one  of  the  great  living  Americans.  The 
work  he  has  done  in  connection  with  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  earned 
for  him  a  deserved  permanent  place  in 
American  history.  The  magnificent  im- 
promptu ^comments  he  made  co  what 
the  United  States  meant  to  him,  before 
a  congressional  committee,  which  was 
badgering  him,  some  few  years  ago,  has 


justly  gone  down  In  the  annals  of  per- 
manent eloquent  prose  as  an  outstand- 
ing appreciation  of  our  country. 

Yet,  in  my  judgment,  Mr.  Lllienthal  is 
Just  plain  wrong  in  the  position  he  takes 
toward  disarmament  and  world  peace. 

His  main  theme  is  that  It  is  both  fu- 
tile and  dangerous  to  concentrate  on  dis- 
armament while  the  real  causes  of  war 
tensions  remain. 

Mr.  President,  as  long  as  man  is  as 
imperfect  as  he  is  today,  as  long  as  he 
reacts  like  a  human  being,  just  so  long 
are  there  going  to  be  world  tensions.  As 
long  as  we  have  national  States,  there 
will  always  be\enslons.  and  there  will 
always  be  problems.  If  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  delicate  balance  of  terror  in 
which  we  live,  until  all  international 
tensions  have  relaxed  we  are  going  to 
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wait  until  the  end  of  the  world.  That 
end  oould  come  sooner  than  we  think. 
If  we  do  not  do  something  about  arma- 
ments. 

So  I  say  In  that  regard,  with  deep 
regret.  Mr.  Lillenthal  is  Just  plain  wrong 
In  this  basic  assumption. 

He  also  states  that  nuclear  war  Is  not 
Inevitable;  that  the  way  to  peace  lies 
through  the  "slow  sure  growth  of  com- 
munity among  men." 

Of  coiirse  that  Is  true.  Nuclear  war  is 
not  inevitable,  but  it  Is  pretty  close  to 
it  today,  unless  we  start  taking  some 
positive  steps  to  eliminate  the  delicate 
balance  of  terror  and  to  reduce  the 
heavy  biirden  of  armaments  which  lies 
heavy  on  the  shoulders  not  only  of  the 
American  people  but  also  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Russian  people,  and  in  addi- 
tion, on  the  shoulders  of  many  other 
taxpayers  in  covmtries  across  the  face 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Lillenthal  makes  four  criticisms 
of  the  pending  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. 

First,  he  says  that  these  negotiations 
tend  to  increase  ill  will  and  mutual  sus- 
picion and  produce  a  dangerous  cycle  of 
high  hopes  and  disenchantment.  Ge- 
neva, he  says,  is  a  minus  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  I  categorically 
deny.  I  was  present  as  a  co&gressional 
observer  for  2  weeks  at  the  Geneva  Dis- 
armament Conference  last  fall.  I  ob- 
served the  Russian  delegates  and  the 
American  delegates,  and  the  delegates  of 
nations  alined  with  the  West  and  those 
who  are  alined  with  the  Communist 
world. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  nowhere 
did  I  see  any  ill  Will  created  by  these  in- 
terchanges on  the  part  of  the  delegates. 
The  delegates  all  behaved  as  civilized 
mature  human  beings  with  rtiutual  re- 
spect for  each  other.  j 

To  be  sure,  there  was  dispigreement 
between  what  the  Russians  fjelt  should 
be  done  and  what  the  Ame^cans  felt 
should  be  done;  but  I  do  not  l^lieve  that 
these  interchanges  create  11  will.  I 
believe  they  have  contributed  to  the 
eventual  hammering  out  agreinents,  in 
connecUon  with  which  both  parties  ne- 
gotiate from  respected  strength. 

Then  Mr.  Lllienthal  says  thit  the  ab- 
sence of  China  and  Prance  from  the  bar- 
gaining vitiates  efforts  along  this  line. 

This  is  not  true.  If  we  caa  come  to 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  UiHon.  I  am 
confident  it  will  be  possible  to  bring 
both  Prance  and  China  into  line.  While 
I  believe  It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  with- 
out Prance  and  China,  this  1^  a  rather 
insignificant  difficulty  in  the  face  of 
what  can  be  done  if  the  twd  greatest 
powers  in  the  world  can  get  together. 

The  third  point  Mr.  Lillenthal  makes 
is  that  disarmament  negotiations  dis- 
tract and  dilute  our  enemies  from  the 
multiple,  diverse  ways  in  which  we  can 
build  a  community  of  interest  which  is 
the  only  real  hope  for  world  pf ace. 

This,  again.  I  categorically  deny. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  build  a 
community  of  interest.  Disarmament 
negotiations  are  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive. There  is  no  reason  why  these  ne- 
gotiations should  not  continue  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  at  the  same  time 
that  every  other  effort  goes  forward  in 


the  building  of  a  community  of  Interest. 
which  I  Join  Mr.  Lillenthal  in  believing 
is  the  most  important  single  way  of 
bringing  about  real  peace. 

Mr.  Llllenthal's  fourth  and  last  point 
is  that  disarmament  negotiations  are 
either  imrealistlc,  because  military  force 
is  growing  as  they  go  on.  or  cynical,  be- 
cause they  are  being  used  fj^r  propaganda 
and  a  cause  of  lisillusionment. 

Again  I  categorically  deny  this.  The 
differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  both  with  respect  to  the  test 
ban  and  with  respect  to  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  which  is  the  fixed  na- 
tional policy  of  President  Kennedy,  as 
well  as  of  tlie  Soviet  Union,  have  been 
shrinking  constantly  over  the  last  few 
years.  The  differences  between  us  is  now 
relatively  slight.  I  am  optimistic  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  negotiations  will 
continue  to  a  satisfactory  resiilt  within 
the  foreseeable  future. 

In  simunary,  Mr.  Lllienthal  believes 
that  war  cannot  be  abolished  by  trying 
to  abolish  the  weapons  of  war,  so  long 
as  the  basic  causes  of  war  remain;  and 
that  by  concentrating  on  the  attefiipts  to 
abolish  the  weapons,  we  divert  our  ef- 
forts from  the  task  of  eliminating  the 
basic  causes. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  superficial  and  only 
half  the  coin.    We  have  to  do  both. 

I  deeply  regret  that  so  able,  and,  in- 
deed, so  great  an  American  should  thus 
place  himself  in  support  of  those  in  this 
country  who  have  a  cynical  point  of  view 
with  respect  to  the  issue  which  confronts 
the  world  and  how  to  eliminate  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  terror. 

A  far  sounder  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem has  been  made  by  one  who  is  per- 
haps as  equally  great  an  American,  the 
Honorable  James  J.  Wadsworth,  the 
former  chief  of  our  disarmament  delega- 
tion at  Geneva,  and  the  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
presently  president  of  the  Peace  Re- 
search Institute  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
is  a  man  who  is  resp)ected  by  practically 
every  American.  In  a  brilliant  article 
entitled  "Let's  Be  Adult."  published  in 
the  December  29,  1962,  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review,  Mr.  Wadsworth  says  that 
he  was  brought  up,  as  were  mAny  of  us, 
and  as  indeed  we  all  were,  as  a  great  sup- 
porter of  military  preparedness.  But  he 
states,  further: 

To  me,  peace  U  Just  the  only  thing  that 
makes  aense.  I  believe  In  peace  precisely 
because  I  am  a  devoted  American  who  would 
volunteer  to  flght  for  his  country  If  she 
were  at  war. 


^PtUs 


Mr.  Wadsworth  continues  by  it.«fc_ 
that   it   is   a   sad   commentary  oo^f 
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However,  he  states  that  he  hopes  that 
honorable  alternatives  can  be  found  to 
keep  war  from  our  shores  and  from  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  these  hopes. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  continues: 

The  tensions  of  the  cold  war  have  created 
a  strongly  belligerent  poetvire  among  many 
Americans. 

Surely  no  one  who  has  listened  to 
speeches  made  on  this  floor  by  some  of 
our  colleagues  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. Some  of  this  is  understandable, 
Mr.  Wadsworth  says,  but  some  of  It  is 
largely  a  matter  of  public  confusion  over 
the  news. 

In  this  I  concur. 


capacity  for  adult  thought  that  In  2 
last  analysis  so  many  of  us  still  anni-! 
to  prefer  the  rumble  of  the  mindS 
physical  conflict  for  the  settlement^ 
argument.  We  must  decide  whether  ». 
are  strong  enough  to  Ignore  the  oe^ 
sional  accusation  of  "chicken  "  mi»L 
small  boy  defies  another.  ^ 

If  we  have  confidence  that  o\ir  wk«  ^ 
doing  things  Is  better  than  that  of  o» 
competitors,  then  we  dont  have  to  rJ^ 
It  by  force.  What  we  desperately  neS^ 
do.  then,  18  to  develop  the  force  of  eumii 
which  proclaims  our  inward  force  ofeKlr 
acter.  ^■'' 

Mr.  Wadsworth  goes  on  to  point  oof 
Our  mllltary-mlnded  friends  will  rvtat 
that  force  of  character  cannot  protecttt* 
country  against  a  "mad  dog"  neighbor  com 
try,  if  the  latter  decides  to  attack  Prob^ 
true.  But  the  point  U  that  some  M«k 
are  more  anxloua  to  go  out  and  ahoot  whU 
they  think  U  a  mad  dog  than  to  make  tm, 
that  it  U  reaUy  mad.  ^ 

Again.  I  agree.  Then  Mr.  Wadsworth 
says: 

It  might  therefore  prove  helpful  to  evtn- 
one  If  we  reminded  ourselve*— 

And  I  again  agree — 

if  we  reminded  ourselves,  regularly  and  otit 
loud,  that  the  primary  cause  is  the  qviM 
of  peace  and  that  the  secondary  part  la  tht 
surmounting  of  the  difficulties  blocking  that 
quest.  Singlemlndedness  is  a  trait  which 
can  range  from  admirable  devotion  to  stuiM 
stubbornness,  but  unless  we  are  slogi*. 
minded  about  peace  we  might  Just  aa  wen 
forget  It. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  concludes — and  I  shaO 
not  detain  the  Senate  with  a  longer  sum- 
mary of  what  he  has  to  say: 

Let  me  be  quite  clear:  no  one  dlsapprovw 
more  than  I  do — 

And  I  agree — 
of  being  pushed  around.  I  have  the  Mn«t 
wholly  human  reactions  to  indignity  and  In- 
justice as  moat  men.  I  do  not  adToealt 
"turning  the  other  che«k"  as  the  preferrtd 
path  to  peace. 

I  interpolate:  I  am  wholly  opposed  to 
unilateral  disarmaD|ent. 

Rather.  I  Insist  th/t  we  can  block  or  parry 
the  first  blow,  thus  making  the  ■•tuminf" 
unnecessary.  But.  though  I  understand 
human  reaction.  I  cannot  condone  either  tht 
belligerence  of  the  Communist  line  or  tha 
counterbelUgerance  which  that  line  creataa 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Both  re- 
actions are  simply  not  adult,  in  the  light  of 
the  holocaust  to  which  they  can  lead. 

So  we  must  give  more  thought  and  atten- 
tion— 

And  I  concur — 

to  what  I  call  the  'Three  A's":  the  Attltuda 
which  can  help  create  the  Atmosphere  In 
which  ws  can  take  the  Action  which  wU 
lead  us  and  our  adversaries  away  from  tha 
brink  of  disaster  together.  Neither  at  m 
really  wants  to  Jump  off:  this  would  nasan 
destruction  for  us  both.  Why  not.  then,  put 
as  much  thought  and  energy  into  creating 
and  developing  such  a  course  of  action  as  we 
do  in  creating  and  developing  ever  ncww 
and  more  devastating  weapons?  Which 
course  Is  mors  likely  to  be  our  salvation  la 
the  long  run?  Which  makes  more  senMf 
Let's  try  being  adult  for  a  change. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wadsworth's  article  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoib. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

,ras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

"^  Lbt's  Bk  Adwt 

(By  James  J.  Wadsworth) 
lo  common  with  most  boys  of  my  gen- 
erstlon,  I  was  brought  up  a  devoted  mili- 
tary.preparedness  advocate.  I  majored  in 
military  aclence  (ROTC)  at  college,  then  en- 
llated  In  the  National  Guard,  took  my  com- 
Qjlsalon  in  the  cavalry,  and  served  with  the 
niaitt  for  11  yeara.  When  war  threatened  in 
1941  I  tried  to  get  my  commission  out  of 
mothballs,  but.  falling  my  physical,  took 
a  Job  in  an  aircraft  company  where  "I  fought 
tbs  war,  meanwhile  acting  as  inspector  gen- 
eral of  a  New  York  State  guard  regiment 
baadquartered  in  Buffalo. 

All  in  all.  I  was  and  still  am  about  as  poor 
a  candidate  for  what  is  called  pacifism  as 
'  can  be  imagined.  By  that  I  mean  that  peace, 
to  me,  U  not  something  one  espouses  for 
religious,  moral,  or  ethical  reasons,  or  even 
political  reasons.  To  me.  peace  is  Just  the 
only  thing  that  makes  sense.  I  believe  in 
peace  precisely  because  I  am  a  devoted  Amer- 
ican who  would  volunteer  to  flght  for  his 
country  If  ahe  were  at  war;  but  I  am  also 
one  who  fervently  hopes  that  honorable  al- 
ternaUves  can  b«  found  to  keep  war  from 
our  ahores  and  from  the  whole  world. 

It  atrlkes  me  that  as  a  first  step  toward 
finding  Buch  alternatives  we  Americans 
tbould  take  a  more  objective  view  of  our 
••paaoe  versus  war"  posture.  Let's  explore 
that  idea  for  the  moment.  In  terms  of  a 
common  denominator.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  way  children  flght  with  each  other: 
Somehow  the  whole  outlook  of  the  child 
aeons  to  revolve  around  the  question  of  who 
started  the  flght  and  who,  therefore,  is 
aolely  to  blame.  Such  wrangling  is  part  of 
what  I  call  the  playground  procedure.  Don't 
you  think  that  the  adults  in  high  office 
ahould  by  now  have  Improved  a  bit  on  the 
routine? 

Of  course,  we  know  they  havent.     Take 
tba  ever-current    argument    about    nuclear 
t«sU.    It  offers  plenty  of  materUl  for  dU- 
eoHlon.  but  since  September  IMl,  the  free 
world  has  confined   Itself.  In  the  main,  to 
reiterating  the  accusaUon  that  the  Russians 
"broke  the  moratorium"  that  had  "been  In 
affect  nearly  3  years."    People  seem  to  for- 
let,  however,  that  there  had  never  been  an 
agreed  moratorium,  and  that  on  December 
»,  1050.  President   Slsenhowsr  proclaimed 
that  aa  far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
c«n«d,  there  was  no  mormtorltun  and  that 
w  felt  ourselves  free  to  test  at  any  time 
Paople   also    forget    that,    aince    then,    the 
xmUtX  States  has  turned  down  no  less  than 
three  suggesUons  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 
and  the  nonalined  states  that  a  moratorium 
ba  sntsred  into.     Now,  1  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  policy  at  this  time— an  unpollcMl 
moratorium  can  be   a  dangeroxis  thing.     I 
n$nij  feel  that  wlien  we  insist  on  saying 
tha  8oneU  broke  a  moratorium  we  refused 
to  recognise  as  exiaUng,  we  are  behavlns  in 
tn  unadult  way. 

Pirhaps.  too.  we  ahould  have  lUtened  with 
acre  care  to  the  statemenU  of  Soviet  rep- 
nssatatlves  during  the  lata  summer  and  fall 
of  1068.  and  ever  since.  Many  times,  both 
at  Osneva  and  elsewhere,  we  were  told  plain- 
ly that  the  Soviet  Union  considered  It  her 
niht  to  conduct  as  many  tesU  as  had  the 
United  States  aiKl  the  United  Kingdom  put 
together.  The  main  reason  for  Soviet  re- 
•umptlon  a  year  ago  was  indeed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  catching  up.  both  in  technology  and 
in  number  of  shota.  I  dont  condone  it:  I 
«lnk  It  was  a  bad  business,  but  at  least  we 
*«»  warned,  even  If  the  warning  ItseU  was 
not  Tsry  adult. 

It  U  InteresUng  to  nota  that  the  Soviet 
-nm  conducted  In  l»ea  aeema  to  have  oc- 
ojuoned  only  mild  disturbance  within  the 
Mmlnutratlon,  and  interesting  too  that  the 


decision  to  resume  U.S.  testa  In  March  of 
1962  was  made  in  the  fuU  expectation  that 
another  Russian  series  would  follow.  There 
was  considerable  speculation  that  after  both 
series  have  been  completed  the  Soviets  would 
be  more  amenable  to  a  test  ban  treaty.  But 
mark  thU  well:  there  are  few  persons  m 
offlclal  Washington  today  who  are  ready  to 
Bay  that  the  latest  Soviet  series  will  not 
trigger  of  still  another  U.S.  aeries.  And,  If 
the  United  States  does  fire  another  series 
what  then?  If  the  Sovlete  follow  the  Play- 
ground Procedure,  we  know  the  answer. 

The  tensions  of  the  cold  war  have  created 
a  strongly  belligerent  poetvu-e  among  many 
Americans.    Some  of  this  is  understandable 
some  of  It  unjustified  by  the  facta,  and  some 
largely    a   matter  of   public   confusion   over 
the  news.     I   find   It  all   over  the   country 
however,   coming  from  all  sorta  of   people' 
They   say   they    are   tired   of   being   pushed 
around  and  lied  about  flid  lied  to!   that  It 
Is  Ume  we  stood  up  on  our  hind  legs  and 
did  stMne  pushing  ourselves.     If  you  ask  them 
whether  they  want  an  all-out  nuclear  war 
they  aay  "No,"  but  they  don't  fear  It  as  much 
as  they  used  to  because  they  have  become 
accustomed   to   the   talk  about  Itr-perhaps 
"numbed"  would  be  a  better  word.    But  they 
caU  for  a  military  invasion  of  Cuba  In  al- 
most the  same  breath  as  they  reject  war. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  factor  in  this 
attitude  U  that  people  who  have  it  don't 
see  any  inconsistency  in  it.  Perhaps  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  one  of  the  great 
Oommunist  inconsistencies  of  all  time  seems 
to  have  made  UtUe  Impression  on  the  US 
public,  or  the  press,  or  even  the  Government 
This  inconsistency  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  incessantly  calls  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament,  and  Just  as  In- 
cessantly proclaims  Its  support  both  now  and 
In  the  future  for  "wars  of  liberation."  How 
one  can  advocate  war  and  disarmament  in 
the  same  breath  I  have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  but  our  most  belligerent  Americana 
fall  into  the  same  trap. 

Look  at  the  situation  In  Berlin  from  the 
standpoint    of    the    Playground    Procedure 
The  facta  are  grim:   they  Include  not  only 
the  Infamous  wall,  but  the  existence  of  mas- 
sive    Soviet     and     Bast     German     military 
strength  right  across   the  street.     Even  so 
would   Khrushchev  readily  go  to  war  over 
Berlin— I  mean,  all-out  war,  which  could  not 
be  avoided  In  such  a  tinder  box?    Yet  until 
Cuba.  Khrushchev  kept  pacing  that  chip  on 
hU  shoulder  with  bombasUc  and  provocatory 
statements,   and  Secretary  McNamara  kept 
threatening  to  knock  It  off  by  proclaiming 
that  we  have  loaded  nuclear  weapons  in  our 
airplanes,  ready  at  the  end  of  the  runways 
to  take  off  if  the  President  gives  the  word. 
Haven't  we  seen  this  before?    Havent  we 
heard  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  back- 
yards, playgrounds,  and  parks  of  our  com- 
munities?     The    buildup    for    the    original 
charge,  usually  to  such  a  point  where  the  ac- 
cused has  to  embrace  a  position  of  aggres- 
sion never  contemplated;  the  resentment  and 
counterbelllgerence  of  the  accused  at  being 
unfairly  pushed  around;   the  Inexorable  In- 
crease of  pressure,  tension,  and  t>elllcoslty  to 
avoid  the  stigma  of  being  "chicken,"  with 
sensation  seekers  yapping  "let's  you  and  him 
^bt" — this  Is  the  cold  war  in  our  wcu-ld  to- 
day.   It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  capacity 
for  adult  thought  that  in  the  last  analysis 
so   many   of  us   still   appear   to  prefer   the 
rumble— the  mindless  physical  conflict — for 
the  settlement  of  arguments. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  concept  under- 
lying the  "rumble"  mentality — that  if  you 
are  big  and  strong  enough,  no  one  will  at- 
tack you.  As  It  happens  the  writer  of  this 
article,  who  is  6  feet  4  Inches  tall  and 
weighs  240  pounds,  can  controvert  this  no- 
tion. For,  the  fact  Is  that  there  will  always 
be  those  who  are  out  to  prove  something 
(heaven  knows  what)  by  attacking  the  big 
guy.    The  fact  that  he  Is  big  is  no  more  a 
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deterrent  against  attack  than  the  penalty  o* 
the  law,  even  of  capital  pxinlahment.  Is 
enough  of  a  deterrent  against  crime.  Yet  it 
is  worth  remembering  that  the  big  feUow 
himself  can  often  control  the  slt\iation  by 
the  exercise  of  adult  thinking. 

To  scorn  a  trial  by  batUe  is  very  difficult. 
Our  ingrown  ideals  of  courage  forbid  us  to 
refuse  such  a  trtal.  Yet  If  to  be  strong  auto- 
matically makes  us  a  target  for  some  (as  In- 
deed it  does),  then  we  must  decide  whether 
we  are  strong  enough  to  Ignore  the  occasion- 
al accusation  of  "chicken."  If  we  have  con- 
fidence that  our  way  of  doing  things  is  better 
than  that  of  our  oompetitcws,  then  we  don't 
have  to  prove  It  by  force.  What  we  desper- 
ately need  to  do,  then,  is  to  develop  a  force 
of  example  which  proclaims  our  Inward  force 
of  character. 

Our  mllltary-mlnded  friends  will  retort 
that  force  of  character  cannot  protect  a 
country  against  a  "mad  dog"  neighbor  coun- 
try, if  the  latter  decides  to  attack.  Probably 
true.  But  the  point  Is  that  some  people 
are  more  anxious  to  go  out  and  shoot  what 
they  think  is  a  mad  dog  than  to  make  sure 
that  It  Is  really  mad.  They  don't  want  to 
inquire  whether  some  other  action  might  not 
be  more  effective.  There  are  even  those  who 
Instead  of  killing  the  dog  prefer  to  throw 
stones  at  It,  or  even  to  tie  tin  cans  to  Ita  toll, 
which  Is  what  International  diplomacy  calls 
provocative  acta.  Either  way,  such  people 
are  not  even  trying  to  live  up  to  their  self- 
proclalmed  label  of  "peace-loving." 

Both  the  great  power  blocs  say:  "We  want 
to  survive  In  peace."     Significantly,  in   the 
United  States,  that  simple  phrase  Is  almost 
Inevitably  followed  by  the  word  "but":    'But 
we  cannot  allow  communism  to  take  over 
the    world";    "but    the   Communiste    under- 
stand only  the  language  of  strength";   "but 
the  Berlin   wall  representa  a  challenge   we 
can't    afford     to    sweep    under     the    rug." 
Whether  these  statemente  are  right,  wrong, 
or  half-true,  the  Important  word  In  them 
Is  the  "but."  for  It  means  that  the  simple 
phrase    that    precedes    It    (e.g..    "We    want 
peace")  Is  secondary  In  our  minds.    It  means 
that   we   really   do  not   want   peace   under 
existing    conditions,    and    that    preliminary 
fighting   may   stUl   be   necessary.     We    have 
used  the  same    "but "  for  the  last  16  years 
to  becloud  our  position  in  the  disarmament 
debates  and  other  negotiations  involving  the 
world's   nations;    and    though   it   is   only    a 
tiny  word,  It  has  seemed  to  our  antagonists 
and  even  some  of  our  friends  to  qualify  our 
acceptance  of  disarmament  as  a  principle. 

It  might  therefore  prove  helpful  to  every- 
one If  we  reminded  ourselves,  regularly  and 
out  loud,  that  the  primary  cause  is  the  quest 
of  peace  and  that  the  secondary  part  is  the 
surmounting  of  the  difficulties  blocking  that 
quest.     Singlemlndedness   is   a  trait  which 
can  range  from  admirable  devotion  to  stupid 
stubbornness,  but  unless  we  are  slnglemlnded 
about  peace  we  might  Just  as  weU  forget  It 
Today  our  leadership  is  stUl  indulging  in 
the  same  qualifying  method  of  enunciating 
policy.     The  other  day  I  heard  a  TV  news 
commentator    describe   the   U.S.    posture    In 
these    terms:    "The    administration    is    de- 
termined  to  add   to   our  military   strength 
to  seek  disarmament."    What  kind  of  double 
talk  Is  that,  and  what  does  It  really  mean? 
Our  President  and  our  top  military  men  tell 
us  there  is  no  security  in  piling  new  arma- 
mente  on  top  of  old  ones,  but  we  seem  deter- 
mined to  do  It,  come  what  may.     Why  do 
some  Americans  in  high  office  display  such 
an  appalling  disregard  of  the  world?     It  Is 
custonmry,  of  course,   to  explain   away   the 
arms  escalation  by  saying  It  is  merely  a  re- 
fiex  response  to  what  others  are  doing.     If 
we  were  the  definite  underdog  in  this  weap- 
ons   business,    if   we    needed   desperately   td 
cateh  up  with  a  much  more  powerful  ad- 
versary,   I   could    perhaps    understand    thU 
argument.    But  this  is  not  the  case.    We  do 
not  occupy  a  position  of  weakness  at  all. 
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We  have  enough  weapons  to  destroy  all  our 
potential  enemies  many  times  over. 

Why  tben  the  empharta  on  Increasing  our 
military  potential?  Is  it  to  frighten  the  So- 
viet Union  Into  disarmament?  That  simply 
does  not  make  sense.  If  there  Is  one  truth 
that  has  been  proved  out  In  the  past.  It  is 
that  •  strong  and  proud  Nation  wlU  go  to 
almost  any  lengths  to  keep  frcan  being  sur- 
passed militarily — to  catch  up  If  they  are 
behind,  and  to  keep  ahead  If  they  are  ahead. 
Frighten  the  Soviet  Union  Into  disarma- 
ment? Tou  might  just  as  well  try  to  fright- 
en the  United  States  Into  Conuniinlsm. 

My  quarrel  with  my  government,  as  well 
as  with  the  governments  of  friend  and  foe 
alike,  Is,  therefore,  that  they  have  not  con- 
vinced even  themselves  that  a  world  without 
war  Is  worth  a  supreme  effort.  No  Nation 
has  ever  tried  an  all-out,  concerted,  orga- 
nized offensive  against  w&r  as  the  method  of 
settling  international  disputes.  Many  have 
Joined  together  In  treaties,  agreements, 
leagues,  and  associations  suclj  as  the  United 
Nations,  but  each  of  them  hai  always  felt  It 
necessary  to  reserve  the  right,  out  loud,  to 
take  unilateral  military  action  should  they 
deem  It  necessary. 

Up  until  the  era  of  the  nuclear  weapon 
this  preoccupation  with  force-as-pollcy  was 
-  neither  surprising  nor  particularly  vulner- 
able to  criticism.  Most  wars  arose  from  the 
desire  for  power  or  aggrandizement  or  the 
annexation  of  valuable  territory.  It  seemed 
worth  the  time  and  expense  of  most  nations 
either  to  plan  for  or  to  guard  against  ag- 
gression for  such  purposes.  But  it  is  no 
longer  as  simple  as  that,  nor  are  the  conse- 
quences of  a  shooting  war  in  the  same  league 
today  with  those  of  times  past.  Therefore, 
if  we  are  Interested  in  survival,  and  most 
bimian  beings  are,  we  are  forced  in  our  own 
self-interest  to  find  honorable  alternatives 
to  shooting. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  swagger  and  strut  and 
warn  of  our  power  and  defy  the  antagonist 
to  knock  off  the  chip.  Play-acting  of  this 
^  sort  may  still  carry  considerable  weight  in 
the  playground,  but  not  in  30th-centiiry 
dlplc«nacy,  because  the  nuclear  weapon  has 
in  fact  become  the  great  equalizer  between 
the  warring  camps.  A  new  way  of  impressing 
the  adversary  must  therefore  be  found  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  wholly 
uncaUed-for  pressures  that  characterize  the 
cold  war  Impasse. 

No  one  has  all  the  answers,  but  they  exist 
somewhere,  and  they  will  be  found.    On  the 
level  of  brute,  man-to-man  contention,  we 
humans  have  often  come  to  the  realization 
that  fighting  la  not  as  important  as  learning 
to  get  along;  we  have  come  to^'-iuulerstand 
that  the  energy,  substance,  and  blood  wasted 
in  fighting  can  be  put  to  far  better  use  in 
peaceful,     cooperative     pursuits.     In     such 
situations,    neither  man    need   be   afraid   of 
the  other's  strength.     Each  man  may  well 
flgrure  he  has  a  good  chance  of  winning  any 
set-to.  regardless  of  his  antagonist's  brawn. 
Yet   both    men    can   find    in   Judging   each 
other's  potential  that  there  is  room  for  re- 
spect, even  wlUiout  total  agreement,  and  c«m 
find  that  this  re^>ect  leads  gradually  to  co- 
operation and  perhaps  even  to  friendship.    Is 
such  an  evolving  friendship  impossible  be- 
tween nations?    It  has.  after  all.  not  proved 
imp>osslble  between  neighbors,  between  com- 
munities, between  cities  and  States. 

But  such  respect  and  cooperation  do  need 
a  new  atmosphere,  a  new  environment  In 
which  to  thrive.  And  the  more  we  yip  and 
yap  about  how  we  should  not  only  flex  but 
use  our  muscles,  the  further  we  remove  our- 
selves and  our  friends  from  that  envlron- 
°^cpt-  Let  me  be  quite  clear:  no  one  dis- 
approves more  than  I  do  of  being  piished 
around.  I  hare  the  same  wholly  human 
reactions  to  indignity  and  injustice  as  most 
men.     I  do  not  advocate  "turning  the  other 


cheek"  as  the  preferred  path  to  peace;  rather. 
I  insist  that  we  can  block  or  p«rry  the  first 
blow,  thus  making  the  turning  tmnecessary. 
But,  though  I  understand  human  reaction,  I 
cannot  condone  either  the  bdllgerence  of 
the  Communist  line  or  the  eormterbelliger- 
ence  which  that  line  creates.  Both  reactions, 
are  simply  not  adult,  in  the  light  <rf  the 
holocaust  to  which  they  can  lead. 

So  we  must  give  more  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  what  I  call  the  "Three  A's":  the 
attitude  which  can  help  create  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  we  can  take  the  action 
which  will  lead  us  and  our  adversaries  away 
from  the  brink  together.  Neither  of  us  really 
wants  to  Jump  off:  this  would  mean  destruc- 
tion for  us  both.  Why  not.  then,  put  as 
much  thought  and  energy  into  creating  and 
developing  such  a  course  of  action  as  we  do 
in  creating  and  developing  ever  newer  and 
more  devastating  weapons?  Which  course  is 
more  likely  to  be  our  salvation  in  the  long 
run?  Which  makes  more  sense?  Let's  try 
being  adult. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  published  a 
splendid  letter,  also  written  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Wadsworth,  on  the  subject  of 
the  test  ban,  in  which  he  denies  that  the 
Hosmer  committee  of  the  House,  a  par- 
tisan Republican  committee,  speaks  for 
all  House  Republicans.  He  points  out 
that  the  Republican  leadership  in  the 
other  body  "1ms  left  the  impression  that 
the  GOP  as  a  whole  opposes  the  admin- 
istration's current  test  ban  policy." 

Mr.  Wadsworth  states  categorically 
that  this  Is  not  true.  I  am  glad  to  note 
this  comment  by  a  very  able,  effective 
member  of  the  Republican  Party.  He 
discusses  rather  critically  the  report  of 
the  Hosmer  committee,  pointing  out  that 
they  made  their  first  report  when  they 
had  heard  only  one  side  of  the  story, 
and  that  after  the  second  side,  the  ad- 
ministration side,  was  in,  they  gave  it 
very  little  publicity.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
concludes  his  letter  by  saying: 

If  this  administration  Is  guilty  of  anv- 
thlng—  o       ^  J 
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And  he  does  not  say  that  it  Is — 
It  is  the  failure  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  comparative  risks  of  continued  testing 
versus  a  treaty. 

I  commend  Mr.  Wadsworth  for  his 
very  able  statement  of  support  for  the 
test  ban  position  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  advisers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wadsworth's  letter  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Test-Ban  Report  Attacked — Wadsworth 
Denixs  Panel  Speaks  roa  An.  House 
Rkfttbucans 

To  the  Edctor  of  thi  Nrw  Yo«k  Times: 

Critics  of  the  protracted  efforts  to  achieve 
a  nuclear  test -ban  treaty  with  the  Russians 
have  been  most  outspoken  since  the  chances 
of  agreement  seemed  to  improve  in  the  wake 
of  the  Cuban  crisis.  These  critics  are  to  be 
found  In  both  parties,  as  are  the  consistent 
advocates  of  a  workable  treaty.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  Republican  leadership 
in  the  House  has  left  the  impression  that 
the  OOP  as  a  whole  opposes  the  adminis- 
tration's current  test-ban  policy. 

This  Impression  has  been  left  by  Repre- 
sentative Ouia  Hosicas  Republican  Rouse 
panel  on  nuclear  testing,  whose  reports  are 


signed  by  the  entire  OOP  leaderthlB  *«^ 
panel's  first  report,  presunuibly  *^tpd  LT-? 
views  of  experts  whose  antitest-ban^u? 
were  already  weU  known,  was  released  »>??? 
press  before  scientists  with  a  diirlz* 
approach  could  be  heard  '"went 

Not  surprisingly,  the  first  report  condii*- 
that  "the  present  basis  for  negotlatioaT!* 
detection  machinery  falls  to  offer  re^.^^ 
probability  of  detectUig  violations  -  YmtZ 
was  not  until  almost  a  month  later  »J! 
Government  witnesses  spelled  out  the  a^ 
of  recent  progress  in  underground^!! 
detection  before  the  hearings  of  the  J«*I. 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  ' 

Anyone  seriously  Interested  in  the  t»i*t 
could  hardly  be  in  a  position  to  Jud«1SII 
detection  machinery  without  hearing  fww, 
the  men  most  closely  associated  with  msk^w 
It  work.  '••»uif 

UHDlHCaOUIfl)  EXPLOSIONS 

Now  the  hearings  are  over  and  Mr  Boa 
MIR '8  panel  has  Issued  another  report  tt^ 
time  the  panel  has  seized  upon  one  bit  aJ 
testimony.  carefuUy  ignored  other  state, 
ments.  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  thst 
the  American-British  detection  system  aa- 
not  detect  small  underground  nuclear  tMti 
over  an  area  of  2.5  million  square  mil*.  i„ 
the  U.S.SJI.  ^  " 

The  Hosmer  panel's  calculations  are  bsaM 
on  the  asstunptlon  that  secret  Soviet  tcsu 
would  be  conducted  in  dry  alluvium  %  nft 
earth.  But  the  panel  ignored  the  testlaom 
of  Dr.  Pranklin  Long  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Coo- 
trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  who  Indlctted 
that  there  are  only  two  small  areas  of  sUu 
vlum  in  the  UB.S.R.  One  U  on  the  Irtalsi 
and  Afghan  borders,  the  other  about  400 
miles  from  Iran.  Both  are  within  detectloo 
range  of  stations  outside  of  the  U^JBJt. 

As  a  Republican  and  as  the  former  chitt 
negotiator  for  the  Elsenhower  admlnlitrt- 
tlon.  which  initiated  the  nuclear  test-ban 
talks.  I  find  the  operation  of  the  Hosmer 
panel  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  domeatk 
developments  since  I  served  in  Geneva,  it 
is  biased  in  its  presentation  of  the  argument 
and  misleading  in  its  pretense  of  speakini 
fcM-  all  House  Republicans.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  panel  does  not  refiect  the  views  of  an 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  certainly  is 
the  Senate,  which  must  ultimately  ratify  anj 
treaty  which  is  signed. 

BASIS    rO«    NECOTIATIONS 

Some  congressional  and  i>ress  attacks  ob 
continued  efforts  to  reach  agreement  Imply 
that  the  top  officials  of  the  admlnlstratlOB 
and  their  negotiators  are  "giving  away "  <m 
national  security,  piece  by  piece.  Level- 
headed  Americans  know  that  successful  ne- 
gotiaUons  must  be  based  on  a  structure  at 
mutual  advantages  for  both  sides.  A  wort- 
able  nuclear  test  bim — and  further  steps  to- 
ward mutual  disarmament — would  Improre 
the  security  of  both  major  powers  as  well  m 
aU  other  nations. 

If  this  administration  is  guilty  of  anythli^ 
it  Is  the  failure  to  educate  the  public  to  tlw 
comparative  risks  of  continued  testing  versw 
a  treaty.  President  Kennedy  made  a  cofent 
point  diu-lng  his  press  conference  of  March 
21  when  he  spoke  of  the  probability  that 
many  more  nations  would  have  the  nudasr 
weapon  by  the  mid-seventies.  I  hope  be  will 
continue  to  voice  this  warning  until  it  Is  well 
understood.  When  the  public  is  made  swan 
of  the  choice  we  face,  It  can  IntelllgenOy 
weigh  the  risks  of  new  paths  of  UjternaUooal 
seciu-ity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude as  follows:  Let  us  stop  playing 
games  with  disarmament,  as  though  we 
were  little  boys.  Let  us  put  away  our 
tin  soldiers.  Let  us  disavow  the  "war 
whoopers."  as  Walter  Llppmann  calls 
them.     Let  us  forget  all  this  nonsense 
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glXMit  "eyeball  to  eyeball"  and  "Who 
is  going  to  blink  first?"  In  short,  let 
us  grow  up.  This  is  serious  business. 
We  are  not  on  a  Juvenile  Western  tele- 
vision circuit,  where  the  goodies  are  our 
boys  shooting  up  the  baddies,  and  the 
baddies,  named  Vladimir,  are  all  trying 
to  shoot  us  up. 

We  are  living  in  a  stark,  harsh  world 
of  the  mid -sixties.  We  cannot  retreat 
Into  euphoria.  Nor  can  we  recapture 
the  mood  of  the  First  Crusade.  Let  us 
not  get  into  a  holy  war  on  700  years  of 
controversy  between  Mohammedan  and 
christian  led  to  no  intelligent  conclu- 
sion. Let  us  not  get  into  a  long,  bitter 
shooting  war  with  those  with  whom  we 
disagree,  with  the  same  unfortimate  re- 
sult as  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  are  not  play- 
ing a  high  school  football  game  with  the 
Russians.  Let  us  support  the  hardboUed 
realists  of  our  administration,  and  In- 
deed of  President  Elsenhower's  before 
them,  who  say  there  is  no  alternative 
to  peace,  who  say  that  war  Is  unthink- 
able. Let  us  get  on  with  the  long,  hard, 
tough  negotiation  from  strength,  which, 
in  the  long  run.  is  the  only  road  to  a 
lasting  peace,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
Inevitably  lead  to  the  President's  objec- 
tive; namely,  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament under  enforcible  world  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  congratulate  and  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania upon  the  speech  he  has  Just  made. 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  David 
Ullenthal  was  a  great  public  service 
commissioner  In  Wisconsin  before  he 
became  the  head  of  TVA. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  Mr.  Lllienthal  Is  a  man 
of  wisdom,  restraint,  and  responsibility. 
Nevertheless.  I  think  the  answer  which 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  given 
to  the  Lllienthal  thesis,  which  is.  that 
we  should  not  engage  In  disarmament 
dlacussiofls  and  should  not  sign  a  dis- 
armament treaty  because  such  a  treaty 
is  superficial  and  does  not  go  to  the  basic 
causes  of  war,  is  completely  correct.  I 
support  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wholeheartedly.  We  must  work  on  both 
ends  of  the  problem.  We  must  work  on 
the  basic  causes  of  war— poverty,  Illit- 
eracy, mistrust— as  well  as  work  night 
and  day  to  do  what  we  can  to  limit  the 
forces  of  destruction,  which  of  them- 
selves certainly  can  cause  war. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  suwjort  of  my  position  In  this  re- 
gard, and  I  welcome  It.    I  assure  him 
that  he  and  I  do  not  stand  entirely  alone. 
Mr.,     PROXMIRE.     Mr.       President, 
earUer  today  I  placed  In  the  Rxcord  a 
column  by  Max  Preedman.  In  which  he 
protested   that   the   excellent  speeches 
made  by  the  majority  whip  In  favor  of 
a  treaty    for    the    control    of    nuclear 
weapons  testing  have  not  been  given  the 
kind  of  national  attention  and  publicity 
which  they  should  have  received.    The 
Senator    from    Pennsylvania    also   has 
been  making  speeches  in  the  Senate  on 
this  subject,  and  his  speeches  have  not 
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received     the     attention    which     they 
deserve. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  recall  that  a  number  of  us 
came  to  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphkky]  was 
making  his  speech  on  the  floor  several 
weeks  ago?  I  think  six  or  seven  of  us 
engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  him  at  that 
time.  I  receive  plenty  of  publicity;  I  am 
not  looking  for  more;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
great  shame  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  should  have  received,  so  far 
as  I  know,  only  one  little  stick  of  type 
in  the  Washington  Post;  I  saw  no  other 
comment  on  his  speech  in  any  other 
newspapers.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  his 
speech  was  one  of  the  great  speeches 
delivered  at  this  session  of  Congress 

Mr.  HART.  I.  too.  should  like"  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  again  pricking  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate  concerning  the  overshadowing 
question  which  confronts  America  today 
and  WlU  confront  it  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  can  discuss 
at  great  length  a  great  variety  of  things 
ranging  from  A  to  Z.  and  yet  we  seem 
consciously  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  all 
that  litany  from  A  to  Z  wUl  evaporate 
if  we  do  not  face  up  to  this  problem. 
Again  I  salute  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  Insisting  that  we  obtain  a 
sense  of  priority. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments.  May 
the  three  of  us — the  only  Senators  on 
the  floor— and  also  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  BurdickI,  express  the  hope 
that  this  point  of  view  will  be  adequately 
reported  in  the  press  and  on  the  tele- 
vision and  the  radio. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
RECORD  ON  LANDIS'  RECOM- 
MENDATION 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
December  1960.  shortly  after  President 
Kermedy  was  elected,  and  before  he  took 
office.  Dean  Landls.  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  was  appointed  to  make  a  study 
of  the  quasl-judlclal  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  He  made  a  very 
Intelligent,  thoughtful,  and  critical  ap- 
praisal of  them.  He  also  made  a  series 
of  recommendations  as  to  how  they 
might  improve  their  operations. 

I  may  point  out  that.  In  the  Judgment 
of  many  persons,  these  quasl-judlclal 
agencies  have  a  more  profound  influence 
on  the  American  people  and  on  their 
way  of  life  than  does  almost  any  other 
area  of  Grovemment  operation.  These 
quasi-judicial  agencies  include  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  many  others. 
They  affect  the  content  of  much  of  what 
we  see  on  the  television  and  much  of 
what  we  hear  on  the  radio;  and  they 
also  have  a  definite  effect  on  the  rates 
we  pay  for  gas  and  fuel  oil,  on  the  cost 
of  transport,  and  on  the  health  of  all 
these  Industries. 

On  January  11.  I  wrote  to  each  of  the 
agencies,  and  asked  what  progress  they 
had  made  on  the  Landls  recommenda- 
tions.   Previously,  I  have  placed  in  the 


Record  the  replies  which  came  from 
other  agencies.  Today.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention,  very  briefly,  to  a  reply  I 
received  from  Mr.  Swldler,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  criticisms  made  by  Mr 
Landls  and  conceded  their  validity  when 
he  said: 

The  present  members  of  the  Federal  Power 
Conunlsslon  have  been  fully  aware  of  the 
seriovis  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Landls'  De- 
cember 1960  Report  on  RegiUatory  Agencies 
particularly  those  associated  with  the  Com- 
mission's past  InacUon  and  past  failure  to 
protect  the  consmner  Interest. 

We  have  taken  numerous  steps  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  forth  In  Mr.  Landls'  report 
even  though  our  experience  has  indicated 
that  all  of  his  detaUed  suggestions  were  not 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Landls  called  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  a  classic  example  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  administrative  process. 
He  pointed  out  that  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  decisions  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  flouted  and  Ignored  by 
the  FPC. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Swldler  is  a  sig- 
nificant Justification  of  the  record  of  his 
agency  in  meeting  the  Landls  criticisms. 
I  do  not  fully  share  Mr.  Swldler's  opin- 
ion; and  at  a  later  time  I  intend  to  eval- 
uate and  appraise  further  the  progress 
made  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  letter  of  March  1,  from  Mr. 
Swldler,  Chairman  of  the  Commission; 
and  also  a  release  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  dated  January  30,  report- 
ing on  recent  activities  of  the  Conmils- 
sion;  and  a  further  release,  dated 
February  13.  by  the  FPC;  and  several 
statistical  tables  which  set  forth  the 
progress  made  by  the  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
releases,  and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fedebal  Powm  Commission, 
Washington.  D.C..  March  1, 1963. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmirx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D,C. 

Dkak  Senator  Pkoxmikk:  I  regret  the  de- 
lay In  responding  to  yoiu-  letter  of  January 
11,  but  as  was  explained  to  yotur  staff  the 
press  of  official  business  made  it  impossible 
to  prepare  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  the 
detailed  response  which  your  inquiry 
deserves. 

The  present  members  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  serious  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Landls' 
December  1960  Report  on  Regulatory  Agen- 
cies, particularly  those  associated  with  the 
Commission's  i>ast  Inaction  and  past  failure 
to  protect  the  consumer  interest. 

We  have  taken  numerous  steps  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  forth  in  Mr.  Landls'  report 
even  though  our  experience  has  indicated 
that  all  of  his  detailed  suggestions  were  not 
in  the  public  Interest.  As  you  know,  when 
the  present  members  of  the  Commission 
took  office  we  were  faced  with  backlogs  in 
the  natvu^l  gas  field  and  a  withering  away 
of  responsibilities  in  the  electric  power  field 
which  had  accumulated  over  a  period  of 
years.  We  have  made  major  advances  in 
the  past  year  In  clearing  away  the  backlog 
of  natural  gas  cases  and  bringing  stability 
to  gas  prices,  and  In  revitalizing  our  activi- 
ties in  carrying  out  our  statutory  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Federal  Power  Act.     These 
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advances  have  been  acoompllahed  through 
org&nlsttlon  chances,  new  procedures,  clear 
policies,  and  a  greater  sense  of  urgency  by 
the  CommlMloa  aa  well  as  its  staff. 

I  am  enclosing  a  recent  press  release  de- 
scribing o\ir  progress  In  the  four  major 
natural  gas  regulatory  areas.  This  report 
contains  complete  statistics  on  our  natural 
gas  caseload. 

As  you  know,  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tions oontalned  In  Mr.  Landls'  report  called 
for  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
reorganlaatton  plans  for  the  varloiis  regu- 
latory agencies,  including  the  Federal  Power 
Commlaalon.  Since  the  Lnltlatlon  of  these 
proposals  rests  with  the  President.  I  shaU 
not  comment  on  them. 

Mr.  liandls  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  report  to  the  suggestion  that  the  FPC 
shotiUI  utlllae  section  7(1)  of  the  Natxiral 
Gas  Act  to  eliminate  the  processing  of 
thousands  of  Independent  producer  and 
pipeline  eertlflcate  applications.  Section 
7(f)  permits  a  natural  gas  company  to  en- 
large or  extend  Its  facilities  to  supply  in- 
creased market  demands  within  its  service 
area  without  further  FPC  authorization. 

In  considering  the  application  of  this 
provision  to  pipeline  companies,  the  Com- 
mission last  year  dismissed  a  series  of  long, 
pending  applications  seeking  such  deter- 
minations, holding  that  the  service  area 
provision  is  not  an  exception  that  can  be 
applied  without  reservations.  We  concluded 
that  the  determination  can  be  applied  to  a 
company  such  as  the  Washington  Gas  Light 
Co.,  which  Is  In  probably  a  unique  position, 
engaged  solely  In  local  distribution  of  gas 
even  though  its  system  crosses  State  lines 
In  the  Washington,  D.C..  metropolitan  area. 
On  the  other  iiand,  we  denied  a  request  by 
Arkansas  Louisiana  Oas  Co..  which  Is  typical 
of  the  Interstate  pipeline  systems,  finding 
that  it  was  seeking  a  service  area  determina- 
tion which  would  allow  it  imllmited  rights 
to  construct  facilities  within  a  contiguous 
geographical  area  that  includes  a  large  por- 
tion of  one  State  and  small  areas  of  two 
othMs.  Such  an  exemption  would  be  an 
abdication  by  the  Commission  of  the  full 
Jurisdiction  that  Congress  intended  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commlsalon  exercise  over 
Interstate  transporters  of  gas.  Copies  of  the 
Washington  Gas  Light  and  Arkansas  Louisi- 
ana orders  are  enclosed. 

We  have  achieved  the  purpoees  of  the  sec- 
tion 7(f)  by  proscribing  regulations  which 
permit  pipelines  through  budget-type  au- 
thorizations to  construct  additional  facili- 
ties to  existing  customers  Is  specified  rel- 
atively small  amounts  without  further  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission. 

B4r.  Landls  speclflcally  suggested  that  small 
natural  gas  producers  should  be  exempted 
from  regulation. 

The  suggestion  that  the  Conunlsslon 
should  exempt  all  producers  below  a  certain 
size  has  been  thoroughly  explored  and  we 
have  had  to  reject  this  course  for  reasons 
both  practical  and  legal.  First,  the  Natural 
Gas  Act  does  not  permit  us  to  exercise  such  a 
discretion.  The  statute  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  regulate  natural  gas  companies, 
and  no  leeway  Is  provided  which  would  per- 
mit us  to  treat  certain  classes  of  companies, 
such  as  small  independent  producers,  any 
differently  than  other  types  of  companies. 
Second!^  even  if  the  statute  did  permit  such 
exemptions,  there  are  other  problems,  in- 
cluding the  likelihood  of  triggering  escalation 
clauses  In  major  contracts,  if  the  small  pro- 
ducers are  freed  to  operate  outside  of  our 
price  ceilings. 

The  Commls^on  has  taken  many  steps  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  regulation  for  small 
producers  and  make  Independent  producer 
regulation  effective.    The  most  Important  ac- 


tions are  the  area  rate  proceedings  which 
obviate  the  necessity  for  case-by -case  deter- 
minations for  the  thousands  of  independent 
producers  and  enable  us  to  fix  Just  and  rel- 
sonable  rates  for  an  entire  producing  arja 
in' one  proceeding.  We  have  also  developed 
Bimpllfled  forms  for  small  producers  to  use  in 
making  filings  with  the  FPC,  which  reduce 
the  burden  on  the  producer  as  well  as  sim- 
plifying the  processing  within  the  Com- 
mission. 

Other  recommendations  made  by  Mr. 
Landls,  including  those  relating  to  planning, 
budget  management,  and  the  development 
of  new  policies  and  procedures  designed  to 
Improve  administration  and  expedite  the 
substantive  work  of  the  Commission  have 
been  considered  and  acted  upon  during  the 
past  18  months  with  good  results. 

Applications  for  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  require  notice  of 
application  and  hearing  and  are  acted  upon 
at  the  earliest  date  possible  consistent  with 
statutory  requirements  and  other  matters 
pending.  An  abridged  procedure  la  em- 
ployed when  no  opposition  is  filed  to  a  certi- 
ficate application  and  the  Conunlssion  staff 
recommends  that  the  certificate  be  granted 
by  the  Commission  as  in  the  public  Inter- 
est. This  procedure  permits  a  large  number 
of  cases  to  be  decided  in  a  single  order  and 
facilitates  prompt  disposition  of  pipeline 
certificate  applications.  The  Commission 
has  intensified  its  efforts  to  use  the  abridged 
hearing  procedure  whenever  feasible.  Thus. 
1980  pipeline  and  Independent  producer 
certificates  representing  83.6  percent  of  all 
certificates  granted  during  fiscal  year  1962 
were  processed  in  this  manner. 

Present  Commission  experience  concern- 
ing cases  initiated  since  July  1,  1961.  shows 
that  the  time  required  for  disposing  of  all 
type*  of  cases  has  been  greatly  reduced  as 
compared  with  the  record  In  the  past.  For 
example.  13  were  decided  in  an  average  of 
179  days  after  filing  or  suspension,  compared 
to  an  average  of  815  days  for  67  cases  decided 
by  the  prior  Commission  In  fiscal  years  1960 
and  1961.  Although  the  13  cases  are  only  a 
small  sample,  their  processing  time  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  progress  being  made  to  shorten 
the  proceedings. 

On  July  1,  1961  there  were  116  pipeline 
rate  cases  pending.  These  involved  accumu- 
lated revenues  collected  by  the  companies, 
subject  to  possible  refund  to  the  consumer, 
totaling  over  a  billion  dollars.  By  January 
1.  1963,  the  backlog  had  been  reduced  to  48 
cases  with  possible  refunds  amounting  to 
$471  million.  During  this  18-month  period. 
85  cases  were  disposed  of  and  refunds  total- 
ing $350  million  were  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission. Thirty-nine  of  the  85  cases  were 
disposed  of  In  the  last  6  months  and  refunds 
ordered  in  this  period  totaled  more  than  taea 
million.  Rate  reductions  ordered  in  these 
same  cases  totaled  $63  million  annually. 
Eighty-four  of  the  85  cases  were  Inherited 
from  the  former  Commission  and  the  great 
majority  were  decided  through  the  settle- 
ment process. 

The  disposition  of  our  backlog  of  Inde- 
pendent producer  rate  cases  cannot  be  ex- 
pected until  we  can  conclude  the  first  two 
area  rate  cases  now  underway.  The  hear- 
ing in  the  lead  case  Is  now  well  along. 
These  proceedings  have  been  devised  to  dis- 
pose of  hundreds  of  cases  In  a  single  deci- 
sion. Over  900  of  the  3JM0  cases  pending 
December  31,  1962,  have  been  consolidated 
Into  the  two  area  proceedings.  The  Com- 
mission staff  is  presently  developing  plans 
for  area  rate  proceedings  to  fix  just  and 
reasonable  rates  for  the  remaining  major 
gas  producing  areas  in  the  cotintry. 

We  have  identified  the  workload  and 
established  controls  to  insure  that  all  types 
of  cases  move  in  an  orderly  and  timely  man- 


ner from  one  processing  sUge  to  the  i^ 
We  have  establUhed  time  standards  thro^. 
out  the  formal  hearing  process  aodM« 
making  every  effort  to  meet  or  excel  th! 
standards. 

To  enable  us  to  process  our  cases  nu*. 
expeditiously,  we  have  also:  ^^ 

(s)  Required  natural  gas  companies  to 
submit  their  case-in-chief  and  all  support- 
ing data  verified  by  an  independent  certt 
fied  public  accountant  at  the  time  a  rata 
Increase  is  filed,  thus  eliminaUng  the  -ttt 
for  extended  field  investigations  as  a  psrt 
of  rate  cases.  ^^ 

(b)  Made  more  extensive  use  of  prehesr- 
Ing  conferences  to  clarify  issues  and,  when 
possible,  eliminate  immaterial  or  perlphsm 
issues. 

(c)  Established  guidelines  limiting  tht 
type  of  evidence  necessary  to  determine  lai- 
tial  prices  of  natural  gas  in  independent  pojl 
ducer  certificate  cases. 

(d)  Initiated  action  to  require  electric 
utilities,  when  filing  schedules  of  rates  mb. 
Ject  to  our  Jurisdiction,  to  support  thm 
filings  with  cost  information. 

In  line  with  another  recommendation  la 
the  Landls  report,  the  position  of  Aaistaat 
to  the  Chairman  has  been  established  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  imporUnt  dutiis 
of  the  Chaimuin's  office.  The  assistant  sets 
as  the  adviser  and  personal  represenutlTs 
of  the  Chairman,  who  under  Reorganizatloa 
Plan  No.  9  Is  responsible  for  the  exectmvt 
and  administrative  functions  of  the  Gem. 
mission.  Other  members  of  the  Commisstoi 
now  also  have  personal  assistanu  to  help 
them  handle  the  heavy  workload  of  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Landls  recommended  that  indlvldusl 
coounlssloners  should  be  responsible  for 
enunciating  the  grounds  on  which  conda. 
slons  are  reached  In  decisions.  On  Way  i. 
1961.  the  Commission  announced  that  Its 
opinions  generally  would  be  Issued  in  the 
name  of  the  Individual  commisaloner  pes- 
paring  the  opinion.  This  policy  has  resulted 
In  expediting  the  disposition  of  cases  and 
improved  the  quality  of  otir  opinions  by  pro- 
vldlng  close  Commission  supervision. 

In  response  to  your  final  question,  the 
Commission's  total  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  (1963)  U  $10,700,000,  which 
compares  with  $6,932,600  in  fiscal  1959. 

I  have  concentrated  largely  on  our  progrtat 
In  natural  gas  regulation,  since  the  m^in 
weight  of  the  Landls  report  and  the  hesry 
backlogs  were  in  this  area.  The  Commission 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  takes 
strong  action  to  revitalise  its  activities  is 
electric  power  regulaton  to  correct  the  re- 
sulu  of  past  InacUon  and  past  dlsregvd 
of  consumer  Interesu.  I  am  enclosing  s 
list  of  recent  accomplishments  of  the  Com- 
mission, describing  progress  In  aU  of  our 
major  areas  of  responsibility. 

If  you  need  any  further  information,  pleaw 
let  mc  know. 

Sincerely  yoiu^, 

Joseph  C.  SwioLxa. 

Chairman. 

Rbcent  AcTivrrua  or  thx  FPC 

NATUSAL  OAS 

1.  In  the  past  18  months  the  Conunlssloa 
has  disposed  of  two- thirds  of  the  bUUoa- 
dollar  backlog  of  pipeline  rate  cases  It  In- 
herited and  has  ordered  Interstate  pipellnae 
to  refund  $350  million  and  reduce  their 
rates  for  the  future  by  over  $62  mllllop  an- 
nually. 

a.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  wellhead  price 
ct  gas  sold  in  Interstate  commerce  nas  been 
halted.  The  average  price  has  been  virtually 
stabilized  In  the  past  3rear. 

3.  The  Conunlssion  has  wholeheartedly 
carried  out  its  responsibility  for  regulatinf 
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Interstate  oommeroe  by  In- 


— 1«>  of  gas  In 

^^Modent    produoars.      Ws    have    ordered 
Moduoen  to  rcfaad  otm*  $M  mllUoix. 

^^Ths  OommlaskMi  has  underway  a  com- 
MvbsDSlv*  study  In  oooperaUon  with  the 
Stats  ooaunlasloas  to  determine  the  extent  to 
mttieh  natural  gas  rate  refunds  reductions 
are  being  pssssil  oo  to  the  ultimate  con- 

■umsr. 

ft.  The  Conunlssion  has  pvished  forward 
^^  ai«a  rate  proceedings  to  fix  just  and 
,^,f(ntlrf-  rates  for  producers  and  the  hear- 
ing in  the  lead  case  Involving  hundreds  of 
producers  In  the  Permian  Basin  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico  Is  well  along  toward  completion. 

e.  The  Interim  area  ceilings  for  sales  of 
OBW  gas  in  the  important  producing  areas 
of  southern  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad 
Distrtet  4  were  reduced  by  3  cents  per 
^^^^jMwH  cubic  feet. 

7.  The  Bureau  of  Natural  Oas  was  reorga- 
nised to  pinpoint  responsibility  and  assure 
that  cases  were  speeded  to  a  prompt  conclu- 

■lon. 

$.  The  Conunlssion  adopted  a  rule  requir- 
ing pipelines  to  file  complete  backup  in- 
formation with  rate  increase  requests,  thus 
,Hnt|w«ting  field  investigations  and  enabling 
the  Commission  to  set  cases  for  hearing  at 
once  and  dispose  of  them  promptly. 

9.  The  Commission  adopted  a  rule  which 
outlaws  new  contracts  for  the  sale  of  gas  by 
producers  that  contain  Indefinite  escala- 
Uon  clsuses.  such  as  the  so-called  favored- 
nstlons  clauses,  which  have  caused  much  of 
the  Inflstlon  in  the  price  of  gas  in  the  past. 

10.  The  Commission  adopted  a  rule  pro- 
hibiting ex  parte  conunimicatlons  dealing 
with  the  merits  of  contested  cases. 

11.  The  Commission  has  taken  many  steps 
to  esse  the  burden  of  regulation  on  the 
small  independent  producer. 

a.  Ws  have  devised  a  one-page  form  in 
which  they  can  file  for  increases  which  are 
not  In  excess  of  our  ceilings. 

b.  Our  area  rate  policy.  In  which  the  rates 
for  all  the  producers  in  an  area  are  deter- 
mined In  a  single  proceeding,  relieves  the 
small  Independent  producer  of  the  burdens 
of  Individual  rate  proceedings. 

la.  A  field  offloe  has  been  established  In 
Houston,  Tex.,  to  instu-e  closer  supervision 
of  personnel  working  in  the  field  and  serve 
sa  s  clearinghouse  for  the  problems  of  the 
producers  \n  the  area. 

13.  We  have  established  an  Office  of  Eco- 
nomics to  assist  the  Commission  in  plan- 
ning the  future  ooune  of  r'^gulatlon  of  the 
natura'  gas  Industry  because  economic 
problems  go  to  the  core  of  regulatory  policy. 

14.  The  Commission  has  established 
guidellnas  which  limit  the  evidence  In 
producer  certificate  cases  and  will  enable 
the  Commission  to  hold  ths  11ns  on  the  price 
for  new  gas  and  at  the  same  time  dispose  of 
oertlflcste    applications    expeditiously. 

IB.  In  opinion  No.  369  Issued  November  30, 
1»«2,  the  Commission  rejected  a  price  in- 
crease by  H.  L.  Hunt  and  others  that  would 
have  created  a  new,  higher  price  plateau 
for  natural  gas  In  southern  Louisiana  and 
M»«l«BlppL  The  decision  was  the  present 
Commission's  first  decision  in  a  litigated  gas 
producer  rate  case  and  demonstrated  our 
detemUnaUon  to  hold  the  line  against  \m- 
Justiflsd  Incrsases  in  nattiral  gas  prices. 

1«.  In  opinion  No.  348  Issued  October  28. 
1861,  the  Commission  held  that  It  had  Juris- 
diction over  the  sale  of  all  of  the  gas  moving 
In  interstate  oomoMroe,  even  though  some 
tf  the  gas  was  consumed  In  the  producing 
State.  The  Oommlaslon  thus  prevented  pos- 
IJW*  Increased  costs  to  Interrtate  customers 
by  the  use  of  contractual  arrangements  pur- 
porting to  segregate  certain  voltmies  of  gas 
vom  the  intersuto  stream  and  thus  to  avoid 
FPO  jurlsdlcUon  over  the  price  paid  to  tb« 
producers. 

CDC m 


17.  In  opinion  No.  351  Issued  January  32, 

1962,  the  Commission  decided  the  famous 
CATOO  case  on  remand  from  the  Supreme 
Covirt.  The  decision  reduc«d  the  initial 
price  for  this  large  sale  of  gas  In  southern 
Lovasiana  from  21.4  cents  per  Mcf  down  to 
18.6  cents  and  ordered  refunds  of  the  higher 
amounts  previously   collected. 

18.  In  opinion  No.  366  issued  October  19, 

1963,  the  Commission  decided  the  rate  of  re- 
tiOTi  issue  in  four  rate  cases  involving  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.  pending  before  the 
Commission  since  1955.  The  case  was  set 
for  hearing  In  July  1961  and  the  interim 
order  procedure,  which  the  Supreme  Court 
recently  approved  and  described  as  "not  only 
entirely  appropriate  but  in  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  effective  administrative  practice," 
was  used  by  the  Commission  to  expedite  the 
decision.  The  Commission  ordered  refunds 
which  will  total  over  $68  million,  exclusive 
of  Interest,  on  the  rate  of  return  Issue  alone 
and  ordered  rate  reductions  of  15.8  million 
annually  which  were  made  effective  before 
the  end  of  1963  over  the  protest  of  El  Paso. 
The  reduced  rates  were  therefore  In  effect 
In  time  to  lower  >the  1963  price  of  intrastate 
gas  in  California  which  Is  controlled  by  the 
January  1  price  fixed  by  the  FPC  for  Inter- 
state sales. 

ZXJECiaiC     POWEX 

1.  The  Commission  Is  conducting  a  na- 
tional power  survey  to  encovu-age  the  volun- 
tary interconnection  and  coordination  of 
the  Nation's  power  sjrstems  on  a  regional  and 
Interregional  basis.  The  Commission's  ob- 
jectives are  to  promote  the  maxlmiun  use  of 
the  latest  technology  In  the  electric  power 
field  to  provide  lower  rates  to  consvuners. 
The  survey  has  already  stimulated  many  new 
Interconnections  between  companies.  The 
advisory  committees  we  have  formed  have 
provided  a  forimi  for  all  segments  of  the  In- 
dustry— public,  private,  and  cooperative — to 
meet  and  discuss  their  expansion  plans  In 
light  of  the  national  interest  in  providing 
low  cost  electricity  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

2.  When  the  present  members  of  the  Com- 
miEslon  took  office  the  Commission's  elec- 
tric rate  regulation  functions  were  practi- 
cally nonexistent.  There  were  only  four 
professional  people  engaged  In  electric  rate 
work.  The  Commission  took  Immediate  ac- 
tion to  exercise  its  responsibility  to  regu- 
late the  wholesale  rates  of  electric  utilities 
In  Interstate  commerce  which  Is  one  of  the 
primary  consumer  protection  functions  of 
the  Federal  Power  Act. 

3.  The  Commission  transferred  the  electric 
rate  staff  from  the  Bureau  of  Natiutil  Gas 
where  It  was  burled  and  made  It  a  prominent 
part  of  a  new  division  in  the  Bureau  of 
Power.  We  have  built  up  the  electric  rate 
staff  within  the  limits  of  existing  manpower 
and  we  are  seeking  funds  to  enlarge  the  staff 
to  the  minimum  required  to  carry  out  effec- 
tive rate  regulation. 

4.  Many  utilities  did  not  even  have  their 
wholesale  rates  in  Interstate  commerce  on 
file  with  the  Federal  Power  Conunlssion.  We 
ere  requiring  that  these  rate  filings  be  made 
and  where  necessary  have  issued  a  show- 
cause  order  to  require  the  filings.  Over  1,000 
electric  rate  filings  were  mads  with  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  In  the  last  6  months 
of  1962. 

6.  "nie  FPC  has  Issued  a  proposed  rule 
that  will  require  electric  companies  to  sup- 
port their  rate  filings  with  cost  Information 
to  facilitate  meaningful  Commission  review. 

6.  The  Oommlaslon  is  preparing  a  list  of 
aU  the  public  utlUUes  subject  to  the  Com- 
mission's jurlsdlcUon  which  we  win  publish 
Bhorilj. 

7.  The  Oonunlsslon  has  announced  a  pro- 
posed rule  requiring  strict  and  detailed  ac- 


counting for  political  expendittves  by  power 
companies.  (The  rule  applies  also  to  nat- 
ural gas  companies.) 

8.  The  Commission  has  taken  action  to 
carry  out  Ite  responsibility  for  collecting 
the  money  owed  the  X3A.  Treasury  from 
downstream  hydroelectric  projects  that  bene- 
fit from  upstream  Federal  developments. 

(a)  A  provision  is  being  Inserted  in  all 
new  licenses  which  will  require  annual  pay- 
ments for  headwater  benefits  based  upon  a 
formula. 

(b)  We  have  announced  a  rule  which  will 
accomplish  the  same  piupose  for  existing 
projects. 

In  this  fiscal  year  we  are  collecting 
$1,750,000  in  headwater  benefits  for  the 
Federal  Treasury  which  is  three  times  as 
much  money  as  has  been  collected  In  the 
entire  history  of  the  FPC.  We  estimate  that 
In  the  next  year  we  will  collect  $4  million. 

9.  The  Commission  in  Opinion  No.  356  on 
April  19,  1962,  ruled  that  a  pumped  storage 
hydroelectric  project  was  subject  to  the 
Commission's  jiu-isdiction.  The  Commis- 
sion emphasized  that  the  Federal  Power  Act 
conferred  broad  authority  on  the  Commis- 
sion to  insure  the  most  comprehensive  use 
of  the  Nation's  water  resources. 

10.  The  Commission  In  opinion  No.  367 
on  April  25.  1962,  spelled  out  a  new  policy 
In  issuing  licenses  for  non-Federal  hydro 
projects  built  prior  to  1935  and  still  op- 
erating without  a  license.  The  FPC  con- 
cluded that  these  projecte  should  not  be 
given  the  benefit  of  the  maximum  50-year 
licenses  allowed  imder  the  Federal  Power 
Act  but  should  be  licensed  for  a  shorter 
term.  We  are  making^  a  concerted  effort  to 
bring  these  projects  under  license. 

11.  We  have  accelerated  the  pace  of  our 
hydroelectric  licensing  work.  In  the  last  6 
months  of  1962  licenses  were  issued  for 
projects  whose  construction  will  add  $260 
million  to  stimulate  the  Nation's  economy. 

12.  We  have  proposed  a  rule  requiring  all 
licensees  to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
public  recreation  with  their  license  applica- 
tions to  assure  that  the  general  public  ob- 
tains the  full  beneflte  of  the  recreation 
potential  of  hydroelectric  projects  built  un- 
der FPC  license. 

[From    Federal   Power    Commission    Release 

No.  12,497:  O-6007] 
FPC  Chaisman  SwnjLER  Reports  Psogrkss  jn 

All  Natttral  Gas  Regulatokt  Areas  Dux- 

ZNG  1962 

Washinctok,  DC.  February  13,  1963.— The 
Federal  Power  Commission  cut  Its  pipeline 
rate  case  backlog  by  well  over  half  during 
1962,  reducing  the  number  of  cases  on  hand 
from  90  to  41  and  the  annual  dollar  amount 
of  proposed  Increases  from  $888.3  million  to 
about  $151  million,  Chairman  Joseph  C. 
Swldler  reported  today. 

The  FPC  during  1962  also  made  substan- 
tial progress  in  its  other  three  natural  gas 
regulatory  areas,  Chairman  Swldler  said.  He 
reported — 

A  reduction  of  $16,098,417  In  the  backlog 
of  proposed  annual  rate  mcreases  by  inde- 
pendent producers  of  natural  gas. 

A  decrease  from  about  $1.1  billion  to  $914 
million  in  the  amount  of  proposed  construc- 
tion in  pending  pipeline  certificate  applica- 
tions. 

A  reduction  from  8.209  to  2.814  In  the  num- 
ber of  producer  certificate  applications  pend- 
ing. 

The  $1,099,090,000  accumulation  of  excess 
rates  collected  subject  to  refund  6  months 
ago  by  natural  gas  pipelines  was  reduced  to 
approximately  $470,779,448  at  the  end  of  1862. 

During  the  quarter  ended  December  81, 
Chairman  Swldler  said,  the  FPC  disposed  of 
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28  pipeline  rate  Increase  cases  Involving  $96,- 
070.000  annually.  At  the  same  time  It  or- 
dered refunds  estimated  at  $1844)40,173,  plus 
Interest. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  $161,009,400  In 
pipeline  rate  Increases  pending  at  year's  end 
was  Involved  In  five  cases.  One  of  these  U 
before  the  Commission,  two  are  awaiting  Ini- 
tial decision  by  FPC  examiners,  and  two  are 
undergoing  staff  investigation. 

The  annual  dollar  amount  Involved  In 
proposed  rate  Increases  by  Independent 
natural  gas  producers  dropped  for  both  the 
year  and  for  the  last  quarter  of  1962.  The 
Commission  had  on  hand  proposed  in- 
creases totaling  $167,526,597  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  this  was  reduced  to 
$168,159,192  by  September  30,  and  to  $161.- 
427,180  at  year's  end.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  on  hand  rose  approximately  5 
percent  from  2.756  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  2381  on  September  30  and  2,905  on 
December  31. 

Chairman  Swldler  also  reported  an  across- 
the-board  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  pro- 
posed construction  In  pending  pipeline  cer- 
tificate applications  for  both  the  quarter 
and  the  year. 


Pending  applications,  measured  by  the 
estimated  construction  costs,  were  reduced 
from  $1.1  billion  to  about  $914  million  for 
th«  year;  the  miles  of  pipeline  in  pending 
applications  was  reduced  from  8.783  to  8.682; 
and  measured  by  compressor  horsepower  the 
reduction  was  from  772.783  to  612,960.  The 
number  of  cases  on  hand,  however,  rose  from 
206  to  224  during  the  year.  Corresponding 
reductions  for  the  quarter  were  $1,036,230,- 
973  to  $913,783,662  (oonstrucUon  costs): 
9,414  to  8.582  (miles  of  pipe):  and  767,942 
to  612,960   (compressor  horsepower). 

Hearings  have  been  completed  on  nearly 
half  of  the  $913,783,662  backlog  of  proposed 
new  construction  on  hand  December  31,  and 
approximately  $120  million  was  being  held 
up  awaiting  further  Information  or  action 
by  the  applicants  or  the  disposition  of  other 
cases. 

More  than  $351  million  of  the  pending 
pipeline  construction  applications,  or  more 
than  one-third.  Is  proposed  in  the  five  larg- 
est cases.  Fotur  of  these  applications  are 
through  the  hearing  stage,  and  the  fifth  is 
ready  for  hearing.  Temporary  authorization 
has  been  granted  for  construction  of  $138,- 
227,922  of  the  new  construction  proposed  in 
pending  applications. 


The  number  of  pending  appiicauona  ii. 
Independent  producers  seeking  author^ 
tlon  to  sell  gas  in  interstate  ooauiMriMi«Z 
reduced  from  3J09  at  the  beginning  oC  u! 
year  to  2,814  on  December  81,  l»8a  ^ 
FPC  dvtrlng  the  year  disposed  of  2,0M  bm! 
applications.  Temporary  authorizaUoni  hS 
been  issued  in  1,892  of  the  2314  cases  mu 
pending  at  year's  end.  Of  the  remalwa, 
022  applications.  300  involve  service  jJ2| 
which  temporary  certificates  have  not  ban 
requested  or  which  are  new  flUnga  still  bs^ 
processed.  For  the  last  q\iarter.  ho««Mr 
there  was  an  Increase  in  the  number  dsm' 
Ing  from  2,667  to  2,814.  ' 

The  attached  tables  show  statistics  m  ot 
the  end  of  the  last  quarter,  with  compartooiM 
with  the  preceding  quarter  and  the  quarttr 
ended  a  year  earlier.  The  statistics  are  dj. 
vlded  Into  four  V^bles — ^pipeline  certlflcatt 
cases,  pipeline  rate' cases,  producer  certiflcatt 
cases,  and  producer  rate  cases.  The  tablig 
Include  summary  remarks  concerning  tht 
more  significant  aspects  of  the  statistics. 

The  publication  of  these  statistics  "tm 
pletes  the  first  full  year  of  coverage  throoch 
the  quarterly  reports,  initiated  by  Chalnnsa 
Swldler  at  the  beginning  of  1962. 


Table  I. — Pipeline  company  certificate  filings  and  actions  {construction  and  operation  only) 


\ 

Number  of  applications, 
quarter  ending— 

Miles  of  pipeline,  quarter 
ending- 

Compressor  horsepower, 
quarter  ending- 

Kxtimated  co^t 

De- 
cem- 
ber 
1962 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber 
1962 

De- 
cem- 
ber 
1961 

Decem- 
ber 1962 

Septem- 
ber 1962 

Decem- 
ber 1961 

Decem- 
ber 1962 

Septem- 
ber 1962 

Decem- 
ber 1961 

December  1962 

September 
1962 

December  JM 

Pending  start  of  quarts 

194 
71 
38 

3 
>*224 

200 
49 
SI 

4 
194 

195 
63 
39 

3 
206 

9,414 

916 
1,562 

186 
•8,582 

10,202 

616 

1,403 

1 
9,414 

7.4S2 

1.830 

476 

4 

8,782 

767,942 

73,590 

228,672 

785.197 
55.410 
72,665 

590,298 

192,050 

9,565 

$1,036,230,973 
12I.123.4.V2 
230.865,173 

12.  7M,  600 
•  913.  Ttta,  662 

tl,  101, 47a  30 

86.333,844 

151,622.163 

51,011 
«  1,036,230.973 

IB34,aaL» 
342,4U.in 

II.M4 
1.104,1H« 

Applications  filed  daring  qowter. 
Certificates  issaed  during  quarter. 
Otberwlae    disposed    of    daring 
qnnrtiT 

Pending  end  of  qoarter 

•  eii'Md 

767,942 

772,783 

i  Increase  daring  quarter. 

•  Includes  &2  applications  on  which  temporary  certificates  involving  J138,227,922  In 
estimated  construction  cost  bave  been  lasoed. 

Analysis  of  cases  pending 


*  Redaction  dnrinv  quarter. 

*  Adjusted  to  include  amendments  and  supplements  to  applications  and  modify 
tlons  of  certificates. 


Additional  information  requested.. 

Undergoing  staff  analysis 

Ready  for  bearing 

Hearing  in  progress 

Before  examiner  for  decision 

Before  Commission 

Pending  actkm  by  applicant  or  in  other 

Total  major  projects  pending   ($700,000  or 

more  construction  cost) 

Min<»  projects  pending... 

Total,  all  projects  pending 


Dec.  31, 1962 


$11,648,000 
60,  TU,  047 
125,226,404 
178.308,630 
197,110,200 
212,365,567 
107,302,330 


901,474.168 
12,309,484 


913,783,663 


Dec.  31,  1961 


$61,955,000 
171,622,090 
188.266,145 
387. 508, 061 
84,253,994 
27,458,000 
164.702,663 


1, 085, 855, 892 
19,288,096 


6  largest  certificate  applications  pending  Dec.  SI,  196i 

Name  of  company 

Docket  No. 

Estimated 

construction 

cost 

SUtus 

• 

Colorado  IntersUte  Oas  Co.. 

Columbla-Oulf  Tnuumiaston 
Co. 

Oklaboma-niinois  Gas  Pipe- 
line Co. 

El  Paso  Natoral  Osa  Co 

Tennessee  Oas  TransmisskHi 
Co. 

a-16904 

CP-63-89.... 

CP-e2-280... 

0-16338 

CP-60-94.... 

$B9.74\673 
72,335,300 

64,130,000 

68.  AM.  000 
66,624.000 

Before  Commissloa. 
Before  examiner  for  dxi- 

stoo. 
Ready  for  hearing. 

Before  examiner  ibr  did- 
■ton. 

1. 106, 144,  687 


Table  II. — Pipeline  company  rate  filings  and  actions 


Filings  andersaspension,  start  of  quarter. 

Increases  suspended  during  quarter . :.. 

Increases  allowed  without  si»penslon  during  quarter 

Disposition  of  suspension  proceedings  during  quarter  >.. 

Increases  allowed  after  hearing  and  decision.. ,.. 

Increases  disallowed  or  witbdrawn  after  bearing  and  dedsioa.. 

Increases  allowed  by  settlement  proceedings 

Increases  disallowed  or  withdrawn  by  settlement  proceedings. 
Filings  under  suspension,  end  of  quarter 


Number  of  dockets,  quarter  ending — 


December 
1963 


3$ 
S 


1$ 

Tiii" 


September 
1903 


76 
2 
3 

14 


14 

"ii" 


December 
1961 


101 


11 


U 


Annual  amount,  quarter  ending — 


December 
1962 


$347,04X400 
37,000 


96.070,000 

9,849,000 

8,064,000 

66.726,900 

31.440,100 

<«  161, 000, 400 


September 
1962 


$277, 180. 100 

8,882.900 

836.000 

M,73$,$00 


IS.  oas,  900 

as,  70$.  100 

347,043.400 


Decenibw 
1901 


$391 7HI 

'i 

6.S7I,« 


S.  271^1 
S.3SS.I 

308.  mi 


I  Cases  disposed  of  daring  the  last  quarter  provided  for  refunds  estimated  to  total 
$184,946,172,  phis  interest. 

*  Inclodes  8  eases  still  pending  which  have  been  disposed  of  exeept  for  subsidiary 
tasoes. 


'  Redaction  during  qtMrter. 

*  The  aecomulatea  amoont  of  revenues  collected  sabject  to  possible  refund 
$470,77$.44Soa  Dee.  Si,  1962,  comparwl  with  $1 ,009,000.000 on  July  1. 1900. 
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5  largest  pipeline  rate  suspensions  as  oj  Dec.  SI,  1969 
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Nam*  of  ooniiiany 


El  P«s»  Natural  Oas  Co 

fnlted  Fuel  OhsCc 

Sooibern  Natural  (His  C  o 


vnrhigan-Wlsconsln     ripcllne 
Northern  Natural  Oas  Co 


Docket  Xo. 


a-12948et  al.. 

O-20270 

U-18612 


RPCO-9. 
0-1533.1. 


$62,536,000 

14.r,14,SOO 
10,136,400 

S,  507.  two 

8,137,000 


Table  III. — Independent     producer     gas     certificate    filings     arid 
actions  {service  and  abandonment) 


Status 


Awaiting  examiner's 
decision. 
Do. 

Cndergolug  rtaff  in- 
vestigation. 

Before  Commission. 

Indrrgolng  slofT  In- 
vestigation. 


Number  tttrough  quarter  ending — 


December 
1962 


Pending  start  of  quarter 

ApplicatiODs  filed  during  quarter 

Certificates  issaed  during  quarter- 
Otherwise  disposed  of  during  quartw 
Ponding  end  of  quarter 


2,557 

402 

>80 

C5 

"2,814 


September 
1963 


2,520 

404 

311 

66 

2,687 


December 
1961 


2,973 

4.'a 

143 

75 
3,300 


,Ji}l°J^%h    "'*^  rertificates  wore  conditioned  to  require  reductions  in  the  Initial  sales 

i„»  o^^?"^?  authorirations  have  been  issuc<l  in  1,892  of  these  cases.  Of  the  remaln- 
?mno^l^!--,^  appncatlons  300  involve  serMce  for  which  ternary  authoSon 
r«M^«  ^a^^.-JT*'''  '^°»al"'nK  «fii  cases  include  those  for  whicTtemporary  auUior^ 


Tablk  ly.—  Independent  producer  rate  filings  and  actions 


riUngi  under  suspension,  start  of  quarter 

IncnMM  tospended  during  quarter '_\__ 

plsposltloB  of  supension  prooe<>dlng8  during  quarter "..... 

iDcrasses  allowed  aft<'r  heuring  and  decision 

I  disallowed  or  withdrawn  after  hearing  and  decision 

I  allowed  by  scttlumcnt  proceedings 

I  disallowed  or  withdrawn  by  settlement  prooocdings 

FiUnfi  ander  suspension,  end  of  quarter 

1  .K  (locket  may  Imlurlf  1  or  more  fillnr>. 

J  Inclu'les  «01  (lockets  in  an-ii  rati-  prot-ci-dinps  now  in  pro(;rc<<f; 

» Increase  ilurine  (lU.irtor. 

<  IWuctlon  during  quarter. 


Numl)er  of  dockets,'  quarter  ending- 


Annual  amotuit,  quarter  ending— 


Dooombcr  1962   September  1962 


2,881 
191 
167 

6 

ICl 
'2,905 


2,902 

06 

117 


117 
2,881 


December  1901 


2,563 

203 

10 


10 
2,756 


December  1962 


$158, 150, 192 

3,682,301 

10,  414, 313 


85,466 

5,502,432 

4.826,416 

*  151, 427, 180 


September  1962 


$164,  870. 541 

5.115,468 

11,  826,  817 


3, 181, 997 

8,644,820 

158, 199, 192 


December  1961 


$165. 787, 033 

2,406,941 

668,377 


491,654 

176,723 

167,  525,  5517 


».„M°I5\7A  S'lbstantial  portion  of  the  suspended  Independent  producer  rate  fllines  are 

evZlT.lni'^"nLl",""''"*'''  devoting  the  efforUs  of  a  «>n8iderable  portiW^ts  ItafT  in 
expediting  area  lieanng.s,  docket  No.  AR  fil-l  and  AR  01-2  and  simifi(^nt  (Wn^<« 
innumbcrofsusiKnsions on  hand  Unot  anticipated  ponding mSm^  hV^Z 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move 
that.  In  accordance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  stand  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock  a jn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  4  minutes  pan.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  April 
9, 1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  8,  1963: 
U.S.   AaicT 

The  following-named  officers  for  tempo- 
rary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes,  to  the  grades  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
■ecUoDS  3443  and  3447: 

}  be  major  generals 
Brig.   Oen.   John    Edward   Kelly,    020156, 
Army  of  the   United   SUtes    (colonel,   U.S. 
Army). 

Brig.  0«n.  Ix>uls  Alfred  Walsh  Jr.,  019567, 
u  A  Anny. 

Brig.  Oen.  Elmer  John  Gibson,  019822, 
UA  Army. 

Brig.  Oen.  Edwin  Hess  Burba,  OS  1618, 
Anny  of  the  Unit«J  SUtes  (colonel,  UJ3. 
Anny). 

^^  Oen.  Alexander  Day  Buries  Jr., 
OWWM.  Army  of  the  United  SUtea  (colonel. 
vs.  Army). 


Brig.  Gen.  Joe  Stalllngs  Lawrle.  020914 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel.  U.S 
Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  RoberU  Calhoun 
019256,   U.S.   Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Walter  August  Jensen,  019006, 
U.S.  Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  George  Thomas  Powers  3d 
019137,   UJ3.   Army. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jackson  Graham,  020553.  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (colonel,  U5.  Army). 
To  he  brigadier  general* 

Col.  Julian  Johnson  Ewell,  021791,  Army  of 
the  United  States    (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  Howard  Wilson  Penney,  022917,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  US 
Army). 

Col.  Peter  Clarke  Hyzer.  020589,  U.8.  Army 
Col.  Walter  Evans  Brlnker,  021776,  Army  of 

the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  US 

Army). 

Col.  Richard  Thomas  Cassidy.  023213. 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel.  Ua.  Army). 

Col.  Emll  PatU  Eschenburg.  023469,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel.  U  S 
Army). 

Col.  John  Norton.  023868.  Army  of  the 
United  SUtea  (Ueutenant  colonel,  UJ3 
Army). 

Col.  Leland  George  Cagwln,  023200,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel,  UJ3. 
Army). 

Col.  Albln  Pellx  Irzyk,  024168.  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  Walter  PhUip  Leber,  026130.  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel.  US. 
Army). 

Col.  William  Charles  Grlbble,  Jr.,  033695, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant 
colonel,  U.8.  Army) . 

Col.  Harry  Jarris  Engel.  039840,  Judge 
Advocate  General  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 


Col.  Richard  Pressly  Scott,  023787,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJS. 
Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Clinton  Taber,  025270,  Army  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U  S. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  Pershing  Brown,  023544,  Army 
of   the    United   States    (lieutenant   colonel 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Keith  Lincoln  Ware,  083181,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  George  Lafayette  Mabry,  Jr.,  034047, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  UjS.  Army). 

Col.  Woodrow  Wilson  Vaughan,  023004, 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U-S.  Army). 

Col.  Ralph  Longwell  Poster,  022669,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colonel,  U  S 
Army). 

Col.  George  Parker  Warner,  032462,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  VS. 
Army). 

Col.     Raymond     Leroy     Shoemaker,     Jr 
022978,  Army  of  the  United  SUtes    (lieu- 
tenant colonel,  UJ3.  Army) . 

Col.    Clarence    William    Clopsaddle,    Jr 
022972,  Army  of  the  United  States   (Ueu-' 
tenant  colonel,  VS.  Army) . 

Col.  WlUard  Pearson.  044466,  Army  of  the 
United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  US 
Army). 

Col.  WUUam  Eugene  DePuy,  034710,  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  U5. 
Army). 

Col.    William    Joseph    McCaffrey,    022065 
Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, UwS.  Army).  *> 

Col.  Edward  Paul  Smith.  023063,  Anny  of 
the  United  SUtes  (lieutenant  colonel,  XJS. 
Army). 

Col.  Joseph  Alexander  McChrlstian,  021966 
Army  of  the  United  SUtes  (Ueutenant  colo- 
nel, U-3.  Army). 
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Col.  Fred  Wilbur  Collins,  033425,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Herron  Nichols  Maples,  045930,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  UJB. 
Army). 

Col.  Robert  Bruce  Smith,  046241,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Kenneth  Howard  Bayer,  023551,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  George  I.  Porsythe.  024510,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Richard  Joe  Seltz,  033979,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Arthiir  Lorenzo  West,  Jr.,  026269. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
T     nel  UJ3.  Army). 

Col.  Ellis  Warner  Williamson,  034484, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, VS.  Army) . 

Col.  Robert  Edmonston  Coffin,  025234, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo> 
nel,  U3.  Army. 

Col.  Dayton  Willis  Eddy,  024565,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  George  Gray  O'Connor,  021088,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Col.  Thomas  Mull  Crawford,  021983,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Thomas  Aug\istlne  Kenan,  022670, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant 
colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Cof.  Ellas  Carter  Townsend,  031680,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Henry  Augustine  MUey,  Jr.,  032993. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel, UJS.  Army) . 


Col.  Joseph  MUler  Helser,  Jr..  043773,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Charles  WUliam  Eifler.  032614,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel,  U.S. 
Army). 

Col.  Austin  James  Montgomery.  051943, 
UA  Army. 

Col.  Raymond  Chandler  Conroy  O3S270. 
Aitny  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Bryan  Coleman  Thomas  Pen  ton, 
020088.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Conn  Lewis  Mulbum,  Jr.,  O3040S. 
Bledlcal  Corps,  UJS.  Army. 

Col.  Joe  Morris  Blumberg,  039332,  Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions   of   title    10.   United   States   Code. 


Aprils 

reUred    list,    pursuant    to    UUe   10    Dbm.^ 
States  Code,  section  6233.  '      ""•• 

Having  been  designated  under  the  m^ 
vUlons  of  title  10,  United  States  Code  ^ 
tion  6331,  for  commands  and  other  dxiUasiir 
termined  by  the  President  to  be  within  S^ 
contemplation  of  said  section,  the  foUowtMw 
named  officers  for  appointment  to  the  gridL 
Indicated  while  so  serving:  ■"■• 

To  he  adtntrml 
Vice  Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  VS.  Ntf. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear    Adm.   William  B.  Centner,  Jr.,  \jm 
Navy. 

In  thk  Akmt 

The  nominations  beginning  Raymond  0 
Andrews  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  entfiaJ 


secUon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  OL'^^^^l^^    "'^f '"!^'    *°  ^   second   lieutensnt, 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  ny      w*-'-*- 


the  President  under  subsection  (a)   of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.     Gen.     James     Karrlck     Woolnoiigh. 
018709,  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Majiink  Cokps 
Having  been  designated,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5232,  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  the 
following-named  officer,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  indicated  while  ..so  serving: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Hayes,  UJS.  Marine 
Corps. 

U.S.  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  William  A.  Brockett,  UJS.  Navy, 
to  be  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Adm.  Robert  L.  Dennison,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  indicated,  on  the 


which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoNoaxasioMAi 
RxcoKo  on  March  15,  1963: 

The  nominations  beginning  Ned  E.  Ackaar 
to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Hugh  M.  Sumbro 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  which  nominattoiM 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  CoNGBXssioNAi.  Recoio  on  March  28, 1961 
and 

Eckwood  H.  Solomon.  Jr.,  for  apjwlntment 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States,  la 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  under  ttM 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  (kxie 
sections  3383,  3284.  3385,  3386,  3387,  and  tm. 
which  nomination  was  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Conckcssional  Rk- 
ORO  on  March  15.  1963. 

In  thi  Navt 

The  nominations  beginning  Adolphus  R 
Allison.  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  sod 
ending  Clarence  Van  Eaton  to  be  Ileutenaat 
(Junior  grade),  which  nominations  were  r«> 
celved  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoNGRXSSiONAi.   RxcoRO-  on   March    28,   1961 
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The  Maine  Chicken  Barbecne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or   MADfX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1963 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  all  of  our  States  seek  greater  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  their  citizens, 
it  has  become  most  important  to  in- 
crease constuner  demand  in  this  coiintry 
and  abroad  for  the  countless  goods  and 
products  produced  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  timely  for  me  to  acquaint  my 
colleagues  with  a  most  successful  sales 
promotion  event  in  Washington.  D.C., 
which  should  prove  beneficial  to  several 
State  of  Maine  food  products.  I  refer 
specifically  to  a  Maine  chicken  barbecue 
sponsored  by  the  Maine  State  Society  on 
April  3  at  the  Kenwood  Oolf  and  Coun- 
try Club.  Featured  on  the  menu  was 
Maine  chicken  barbecued  on  the  grounds 
by  experts.  Maine  potatoes  and  p>eas.  and 
topped  off  by  Maine  blueberry  pie. 

This  barbecue  would  have  been  judged 
a  success  by  any  standards.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  loyal  State  of  Maine  peo- 
ple, temporarily  displaced  from  the  Pine 
Tree  State  and  living  in  Washington. 
DC,  turned  out  to  dine  on  Maine  deli- 


cacies, listen  to  the  H(5norable  Orville 
Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
meet  Maine's  lovely  cherry  blossom  prin- 
cess and  "Miss  Maine  Vacationland." 
Miss  Sarah  Allen. 

The  more  intangible  benefit  from  this 
affair  came  from  acquainting  a  host  of 
people,  including  food  brokers  and  food 
retailers  in  the  Washington  area  with  a 
few  food  items  produced  In  Maine,  of 
which  we  are  Justly  proud. 

Executives  from  all  the  major  chain- 
stores  attended  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  several  embassies  of  countries 
that  import  Maine  agricultiu-al  produce. 

This  most  successful  affair  wsis  the 
brainchild  of  the  Imaginative  president 
of  the  Maine  State  Society,  Hon.  James 
V.  Day,  better  known  in  Washington  as 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Cooperating  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent were  the  Maine  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Maine  Poulti-y 
Growers  Association. 

The  resulting  good  will  and  extensive 
publicity  could  very  well  open  new  mar- 
kets for  Maine  produce;  I  commend 
Commissioner  Day  and  other  officers  of 
the  Maine  State  Society. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  famous 
Maine  State  Society  annual  lobster  din- 
ner will  be  put  on  again  this  summer, 
with  extra  trimmings. 

The  day  of  the  Yankee  peddler  may 
be  gone,  but  there  are  still  ways  to  get 


people  everywhere  to  recognize  superior 
products.  The  formula  is  still  the  same, 
a  little  initiative  and  a  lot  of  hard  work. 


A  National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  whopping  $98.8-billion  budget^-the 
biggest  ever  submitted  by  any  adminis- 
tration in  war  or  peace — many  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  people  are  bduf 
pushed  aside. 

While  the  need  for  more  and  better 
schools  for  our  children  is  vital,  we  find 
that  education  must  wait  because  we  are 
short  on  funds. 

While  the  need  for  medical  care  for 
the  aged  is  urgent,  we  find  that  we  can- 
not provide  a  health  care  program  unleM 
we  raise  taxes,  social  security  taxes. 

While  there  exists  an  ever-increasinf 
need  for  more  housing  for  the  elderly, 
we  find  that  there  are  insufficient 
moneys  to  properly  house  our  senior 
citizens. 


While  there  is  a  need  for  more  ade- 
auate  benefits  for  our  disabled  Teterans, 
Jre  find  that  our  budget  cannot  stand 
this  additional  expenditure. 

While  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  tax 
relief  for  the  overburdened  wage  earners, 
we  find  that  a  tax  cut  can  only  be  given 
at  the  expense  of  creating  a  bigger  deficit 
and  a  larger  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  go  on  and  on  but 
the  answers  are  always  the  same,  we 
cannot  afford  these  needed  services. 
Now  if  there  were  no  other  avenue  open 
to  us.  I  would  agree.  But.  we  can  find 
the  money  to  accomplish  meoiy  of  these 
objectives  if  only  we  used  a  bit  of 
horsesense. 

The  answer.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  national 
lottery.  By  promoting  a  national  lottery, 
we  could  raise  easily,  painlessly  and 
voluntarily  over  $10  billion  a  year  In 
new  revenue. 

Instead  of  letting  all  the  money  that  is 
spent  on  betting — $50  billion  a  year — 
disappear  into  the  hands  of  the  under- 
world, we  can  tap  this  tremendous 
source  of  revenue  for  our  own  welfare 
and  the  public's  good. 

In  a  national  lottery.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
can  find  not  only  the  answer  but  the 
money  to  take  care  of  many  of  these 
needs  of  our  American  citizens. 


Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Noyes  Is  Amonf 
Six  Named  To  Receive  1963  Fed- 
eral Woman's  Award  —  Ontstandinf 
Achievements  Greditcd  to  Honorees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vnoaru 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  8.  1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  by  Reporter  Sue  Cronk  in  the 
April  7  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
discusses  the  naming  of  six  outstanding 
women  employed  by  the  Government  as 
recipients  of  the  1963  Federal  Woman's 
Award. 

Established  in  1960.  this  award  recog- 
nizes women  in  the  Federal  employ  who 
have  contributed  to  the  quality  and 
efBciency  of  the  career  service,  influ- 
enced major  programs,  and  demonstrated 
personal  qualities  of  leadership.  Judg- 
ment, integrity,  and  dedication.  Head- 
ing the  panel  who  selected  the  six  1963 
recipients  was  News  Commentator  David 
Brinkley.  Other  Judges  were  TV  Per- 
sonality Betty  Purness:  Katharine  E. 
McBride,  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege; and  H.  Ladd  Plumley.  president  of 
the  VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  one  of  the 
ladies  accorded  this  high  honor  is  Mrs. 
Blanche  W.  Noyes.  former  Bendix 
Trophy  winner  and  an  air-marking 
specialist  for  the  Centers  and  Towers 
Project  Branch.  Installation  and  Ma- 
teriel Service.  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency. 
A  cherished  friend.  Mrs.  Noyes  is  an 
experienced  and  capable  aviatrix  who 
hM   logged   some    13.000   certified   air 


hours.  I  have  been  privileged  to  fly  with 
her  as  a  passenger  on  many  occasions, 
and  have  often  Joined  her  as  a  partici- 
pant in  ceremonies  and  programs  spon- 
sored by  segments  of  the  aviation  in- 
dustry in  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Noyes  has  been  a  leader  of 
thought  in  the  field  of  aviation.  The 
Post  article  states  that — 

She  has  been  directly  and  personally  re- 
sfx^nsible  for  the  Government's  air-marking 
program.  She  has  written  and  revised  the 
technical  handbook  used  by  those  who  de- 
sign and  build  air  markers,  and  she  has  de- 
signed the  VS.  standard  heliport  marker 
and  the  ground  signals  used  by  pilots 
awaiting  rescue.  In  addition  to  helping  many 
foreign  countries  set  up  their  marking  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  grateful  to  Blanche  Noyes  for 
these  significant  contributions  which  re- 
fiect  her  unswerving  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  1963  Federal  Woman's  Award  was 
also  presented  to  the  following: 

Dr.  Eleanor  L.  Makel.  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  medicine  and  surgery 
branch.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital;  Miss 
Bessie  Margolin,  assistant  solicitor  in  the 
Department  of  Labor;  Mrs.  Katherine 
Mather,  chief  of  the  petrography  section. 
Special  Investigations  Branch.  Army 
Engineer  Waterways  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Department  of  the  Army;  Miss 
Verna  C.  Mohagen.  director  of  person- 
nel management.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Miss  Eleanor  C.  Pressly.  head  of  the 
vehicles  section.  Spacecraft  Integration 
and  Sounding  Rocket  Division,  Goddard 
Space  Flight  Center,  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  each 
Member  of  Congress  will  wish  to  Join  me 
in  conveying  these  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished ladies  our  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions and  gratitude  for  tasks  well  done. 


I 


ASCS  Committeemen  Honored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or    MISSOTTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprti  8, 1983 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  special  group  of  farmers  in  our  Na- 
tion. They  are  the  farmer  ASCS  com- 
mitteemen who  administer  most  of  the 
action  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  time  is  appropriate  be- 
cause 1963  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
legislation  establishing  the  present  farm- 
er committee  system.  The  75th  Congress 
passed  legislation  which  the  President 
signed  into  law — Public  Law  430 — on 
February  16,  1938.  It  was.  In  part,  an 
amendment  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  which  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  local  and  State  com- 
mittees. While  similar  conunittees  func- 
tioned from  the  time  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  was  passed  in  1933.  these 
others  were  operating  under  directives 


Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
rather  than  by  provision  of  law. 

Under  this  law  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  establish  local  administrative 
areas  which  cannot  cross  county  lines, 
with  the  provision  that  the  participating 
farmers  within  such  local  areas  were  to 
elect  three  farmers  to  administer  the 
program  and  represent  them.  This, 
then,  amounts  to  an  honor  for  these 
three  elected  fanners,  but  it  also  be- 
comes a  duty.  It  is  an  honor  because 
it  shows  the  esteem  in  which  these  men 
are  held  in  their  commimities.  It  is  a 
duty  because  many  demands  are  made 
on  their  time,  often  when  they  can  ill 
afford  to  take  the  time  from  operating 
their  individual  business,  to  attend  meet- 
ings or  perform  other  duties  including 
explaining  new  programs  to  farmers  and 
enrolling  them  in  these  programs. 

We  all  know  that  over  the  years  these 
committees  have  become  increasingly 
interested  and  effective  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  programs  to  the  farmers,  as 
is  so  well  evidenced  by  the  following  data 
on  farmer  participation  in  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  during  the 
past  5  years. 


Year 

Farms  par- 
ticipating 

Acres  on 

participatinft 

{arnu 

Cropland  on 

participating 

(arms 

1958- 

1959 

1980 

1961 

1962  • 

1,114.459 
1, 005.  738 
1, 055,  872 
1. 216. 962 
1,270,000 

400.768,000 
387,534,000 
391.421.000 
433.578.000 
440,000,000 

157,230,000 
14S.644.000 
152,199,000 
182.224,000 
185.000.000 

I  Estimated. 

Actually,  the  total  number  of  farmers 
who  have  participated  in  the  ACP  dur- 
ing this  5-year  period  is  much  nearer  the 
2  million  fignre,  because  there  is  a  con- 
stant turnover  of  participants  which,  in 
1962.  was  approximately  200,000,  or  4 
times  the  total  increase  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  fimctions  these  committeemen  per- 
form in  the  limited  time  they  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  work,  it  appears  that 
more  extensive  use  should  be  made  of 
their  talents  whenever  possible,  as  these 
men  are  the  backbone  of  the  program. 
This  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  efficient 
and  hard-working  staffs  maintained  in 
their  ofiQces.  They  work  as  a  team  for 
the  benefit  of  all  farmers.  One  point 
which  is  frequently  overlooked  in  the 
consideration  of  this  program  is  the  fact 
that  it  embraces  all  farmland.  From 
time  to  time,  special  programs  to  treat 
production  and  conservation  problems 
on  certain  types  of  land  are  considered 
and  then  enacted,  but  not  all  land  is  eli- 
gible. Some  of  these  special  programs 
include  (a)  the  conservation  reserve  of 
the  soil  bank  program,  (b)  the  Great 
Plains  program,  (c)  feed  grains  program, 
and  so  forth.  Since  under  the  ACP  any 
farmland  is  eligible — it  is  this  total  of  all 
land  which  we  must  depend  upon  for  the 
Nation's  food  supply  In  the  futiwe — ^we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  see  that 
it  is  preserved  rather  than  wasted  away. 
Hence,  it  becomes  increasingly  Impor- 
tant that  these  men — the  community, 
county,  and  State  ASCS  committees — be 
given  the  necessary  tools.  Including  the 
opportunity  to  familiarize  all  farmers  in 
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their  locale  with  the  need  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  soil  for  future  generations, 
and  the  necessary  finances  to  enroll  all 
farmers  in  the  program.       ^ 

For  my  part,  I  believe  they  have  done  a 
giantlike  job  to  date  with  the  tools  pro- 
vided for  them  to  work  with.  They  have 
earned  all  the  acclamation  accorded 
them  by  their  fellow  fanners.  They  de- 
serve to  be  lauded  for  their  years  of  dedi- 
cation to  duty.  ASCS  committeemen, 
we  salute  you. 


A  Shortage  of  Workers  _^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No. 
1  domestic  problem  in  the  United 
States  today  is  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment. One  of  the  main  causes  of 
this  serious  problem  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  unemployed  lack  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  fill  existing  job  vacan- 
cies. We  are  suffering  not  so  much  from 
a  shortage  of  jobs  as  from  a  shortage  of 
manpower  trained  to  fill  those  jobs. 

During  a  recent  interview  for  U.S. 
News  L  World  Report.  Labor  Secretary 
Wirtz  said  that  there  are  numerous  op- 
portunities, especially  for  yoimg  people, 
"in  skilled  Jobs  and  in  professional  Jobs 
such  as  teaching,  medicine,  nm-sing  and 
engineering,"  as  well  as  in  many  service 
occupations. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  steadily  rising 
level  of  unemployment,  we  must  equip 
OUT  labor  force  through  training  and  re- 
training to  fill  the  skill  demands  of  the 
Jobs  that  are  going  begging.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  Secretary  Wirtz'  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  from  his  inter- 
view in  the  April  1  issue  of  UJS.  News  L 
World  Report  be  inserted  in  the  R^ord 
at  this  point 

The  article  follows:  ^ 

BxcBurr  Pioic  "Wht  Yoxtko  Pxopui  Tace  a 
Shobtacs  of  Jobs" — Am  Intkbvikw  With 
Labob  Sbcrxtabt  Wibte 

Question.  Are  there  Jobs  now  for  all  those 
with  sUlls? 

Answer.  Under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  we  are  training  people  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  to  60.000  a  year,  and  so  far 
we  have  been  able  to  find  work  for  moet  of 
thoee  who  finish  the  training  program.  If 
the  economy  can  move  up  at  tbe  rate  of  4 
percent  a  year — the  preeent  goal — there  woiild 
soon  be  full  demand  for  oiur  manpower  sup- 
ply. We  are  actually  coming  close  to  a  short- 
age of  slcined  manpower  In  a  number  of  occu- 
pations already. 

Question.  A  shortage  of  workers?  In  what 
kinds  of  Jobs? 

Answer.  This  Is  already  true  in  a  good 
many  types  of  engineering  Jobs,  in  teaching 
Jobs.  In  many  professional  Jobs  and  in  skilled 
Jobs  tn  some  trades. 

Question.  Aren't  these  jobs  for  college- 
trained  people? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  Take  the  con- 
strucUon  industry:  Unless  we  train  at  a  much 
faster  rate  tlian  now  through  the  apprentice- 
ship program,  there  will  be  a  real  shortage  of 
Allied  workers  in  the  construction  industry. 


Question.  Who  controls  the  apptenticeship 
program? 

Answer.  In  general,  the  industry  and  the 
unions.  Tnere  are  problems  in  connection 
with  apprentlceahip  training  which  hare  to 
be  faced  squarely. 

Question.  Has  there  been  an  arbitrary  lim- 
itation of  the  number  who  can  get  appren- 
ticesnip  training? 
Answer.  Yes.  there  has  been  some  of  that. 
Question.  Restraint  on  Negro  training  In 
particular? 

Answer.  In  some  unions  there  has  been  and 
still  is  racial  discrimination  in  apprentice- 
ship programs  which  cannot  be  Justified  or 
tolerated. 

'  Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  What  fields  are 
Jobs  for  younger  people  now  available? 

Answer.  In  general,  the  cmswer  is  In  skilled 
Jobs  and  in  professional  Jobs  such  as  teach- 
ing, medicine,  nursing,  and.  engineering. 
There  is  a  shortage,  too.  of  people  just  below 
the  professional  level,  such  as  assistants  to 
engineers  and  scientists,  and  so  on. 
Question.  What  about  secretarial  Jobs? 
Answer.  In  a  good  many  cities  Job  oppor- 
tunities are  available  in  service  occupations, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  secretarial  work  to 
domestic  help,  both  male  and  female.  In 
moet  cities  It's  hard  for  housewives  to  get  the 
dfxnestlc  help  they  need. 

Question.  But  domestic  work  is  not  highly 
skmed.  Why  is  it  so  liard  to  get  domestic 
help  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  people 
unemployed? 

Answer.  There  are  two  problems  here. 
One:  Ifs  a  harder  administrative  Job  to  bring 
thousands  of  workers  together  with  thou- 
sands of  housewives  than  it  Is  to  staff  a  single 
factory  that  employs  several  thousand  work- 
ers. Often  a  housewife  Just  wants  somebody 
for  part-time  woric. 

There  is  also  this  problem :  In  this  coimtry 
there  is  a  tradition  of  looking  down  on  do- 
mestic service.  To  many  workers  even  the 
most  menial  Job  on  an  assembly  line  is  more 
attractive,  has  more  status  appeal,  than  a 
Job  taking  care  of  somebody's  house  or  yard, 
or  working  In  a  restaurant. 
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GOP  Solons  Fettered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ahzow A  - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1963 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  Fred  Schwencel,  of  Iowa, 
studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  minority  as  far  as  staff 
work  in  House  committees  is  concerned. 
This  study  has  shown  a  decided  lack  In 
the  quantity  of  staffing  which  Is  avail- 
able to  the  minority.  Otr  April  7,  1963, 
my  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  the  Honorable  Basit  Gold- 
WAT««  wrote  a  column  entitled  "OOP 
Solons  Fettered"  which  sets  forth  the 
complete  case  for  adequate  minority 
staffing  in  a  succinct,  well-ordered 
manner. 

The  article  follows: 
JProm    the    New    York    Journal-American. 
Apr.  7.  19«3J 

What  I  Bzlikvc:  OOP  Bovotts  Pimmuco 
(By   Senator   Babbt   Oolowatxb) 

Why  doesnt  the  Bepublican  minority  in 
Congress  exercise  more  weight  In  Govern- 
ment policymaking? 


There  are  many  reasons,  such  as  ths  m^ 
of  the  majority,  the  role  played  by  n^JS 
DemocraUc  commlUee  chairman  andtlTlr 
fluence  exerted  by  a  Democratic  PreslH^ 
But  another  reason,  one  which  d^; 
get  nearly  enough  attention,  u  the  t*Bt2 
Inadequate  minority  staiTs  in  the  aL!. 
and  Senate.  *«^ 

Just  as  generaU  must,  so  Senators  %m^ 
Representatives  depend  heavily  upon  ««^ 
to  do  the  real  digging  and  much  oTttJ 
work,  pulling  together  the  background  *! 
which  a  policy  decision  can  be  made  w»tt« 
wltnessc*  will  a  committee  hear?  Whalta 
the  sUtUB  oe  similar  legislation?  Wh^Jl 
the  neecU  for  proposed  legislation,  and  so  om 
Ail  this  is  the  work  of  oommittee  staa». 

Today,  of  course,  the  majority  ni  i_ 
which  U  the  DemocraUc  Party,  ezpsete  ' 
substantial  share  of  the  staff  to  be  appototrt 
by   them   and   to  be  working  for  than. 

On  commlUee  after  committee,  howw 
the  minority  party  has  not  been  atteiB 
appoint  any  staff  members  at  alL  On 
there  Is  at  least  a  disparity  of  staff  ap 
ments  far  t>eyond  the  disparity  in 
representation. 

Insufflclent  minority  staffing  mav^g  |Hk> 
lation  more  dependent  than  ever  upoo^ 
statistics,  the  wltneasea,  the  propoaak  « 
the  Democratic  administration  as  trai 
ted  through  the  majority.  I  would 
ttUs  point  Just  as  emphatically  if  the  .„ 
tion  were  reversed  and  proper  ooomHlN 
staffing  was  denied  to  the  DemocraU. 

The  need  is  for  proper  policies,  prapatf 
researched,  properly  arrived  at  and  und*. 
stood  above  and  beyond  the  desires  at  tbt 
particular  administration  running  the  o- 
ecutlve  branch. 

ThU  cannot  be  done  without  spadevot 
on  behalf  of  the  minority  position  on  the 
myriad  questions  coming  before  the  Hoqh 
and  Senate.  Legislating  is  amaidngly  coo. 
plez,  reaching  Into  every  possible  phase  of 
American  life.  Some  subjects  could  occupy 
the  entire  time  of  inteUlgent  legislators  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

What  it  bolls  down  to.  is  help  for  bmj 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  Unless  pro- 
vided on  a  larger  scale  for  minority  li«mb«i 
of  Congress,  the  case  for  the  opposition  Is 
American  political  life  will  continue  to  sof- 
fer. 

Unfortunately,  too  much  importance  k 
given  to  advancing  the  administration'!  pro- 
gram today.  Just  because  a  President  aaadi 
a  message  to  Congress  azMl  foUows  It  up  witk 
specific  legislation  doesn't  automatically  ». 
sure  that  this  is  the  best  thing  that  cooU 
be  enacted  for  the  people. 

Very  often.  Just  the  opposite  is  the  csm. 
Sometimes  It  is  the  people's  definite  advan- 
tage to  have  Presidential  requests  oppoMd 
and  defeated  by  their  repreMntatlvss  In 
Congress.  And  because  of  this,  the  mlnorttf 
effort  Is  extremely  Important.  It  definitsiy 
should  be  Bupi>orted  by  the  best  suff  wort 
available. 
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A  Timely  Fable 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GRAHAM  FURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVB 

Monday.  April  8.  1963 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mod- 
ern fable  with  a  strong  point  to  maks 
appeared  on  March  31.  The  newsletter 
of  our  able  colleague  from  Texas.  Hoa 
Jim  Wkicht.  offers  a  subtle,  but  most  ef- 
fective, explanation  of  one  of  the  mad 
controversial  transactions  of  modern 
times. 


I  heartily  commend  this  document  to 
my  colleagues  as  enjoyable,  enlightenmg. 
and  eloquent  literature. 

The  article  follows: 

A  TncxLT  Pabu 
Once  upon  a  time.  In  a  fair  and  bountiful 
land  where  many  animals  Uved,  there  stood 
a  curious  five-sided  house.  It  nestled  along- 
side s  broad  river  In  a  big  and  majestic  city. 
In  this  bouse  lived  a  mule,  a  goat,  and  a 
falcon  To  them  the  other  animals  of  the 
i»nd  had  entrusted  the  Job  of  protecting 
their  country  from  an  angry  red  bear  which 
Biorted  the  kind  of  fire  from  which  the  sun 
tt  made  and.  on  occasion,  thxmiped  his  shoe 
upon  the  toble. 

7%e  mule,  the  goat,  and  the  falcon  all  were 
anxious  to  protect  the  land,  but  among 
themselves  they  were  very  quarrelsome. 
Each  bad  hU  own  idea  on  how  to  defeat  the 
red  bear  In  case  he  should  attack. 

"I  iball  meet  him  on  the  land,  and  with 
my  great  mobility  and  firepower,  I  shall  kick 
bim  to  death,"  brayed  the  mule,  flecking 
a  bit  of  lint  from  his  forest  green  suit. 

"Tut,  tut,  there  wUl  be  no  need  of  that" 
■neeied  the  goat,  who  was  resplendent  in  his 
<lark  blue  suit  with  gold  stripes.  "My 
specialty  is  the  sea.  and  if  the  bear  ever 
threatens  our  shores,  I  shall  butt  him  right 
out  of  the  water." 

"Nonsense,"  Jeered  the  falcon,  proudly  dis- 
plsying  the  silver  wings  on  his  light  blue 
suit.  "If  the  bear  should  attack.  I  shall  fly 
to  bis  homeland,  peck  out  his  eyes  and 
destroy  bis  ability  to  fight." 

So  It  went  for  many  years,  with  the  three 
gpimaiM  incessantly  bickering  among  them- 
■slvss. 

Nowhere  did  these  arguments  cause  more 
concern  than  on  a  gentle  hill  which  lay 
Just  across  the  river.  Here  Uved  a  great  herd 
of  donkeys  and  elephants.  Even  though 
they  themselves  were  not  inomtme  from 
petty  Jealousies,  they  realised  there  was  a 
desperate  need  to  eliminate  tint  tumult 
within  the  great  five-sided  house.  After  the 
donkeys  hsd  done  much  braying  and  the 
elephants  had  done  much  trumpeting,  they 
decided  that  another  animal  should  be 
chosen  to  take  complete  charge  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  five-sided  house. 

Now  it  happened  that  in  a  large  white 
bouse  not  far  from  the  hiU  there  lived  an 
eagle.  It  was  decided  to  let  the  eagle  choose 
the  animal  to  be  in  charge  of  the  five-sided 
house,  provided,  of  cotirae,  that  the  donkeys 
and  the  elephants  approved  of  the  eagle's 
choice. 

Many  years  passed,  and  several  different 
eagles  moved  In  and  out  of  the  large  white 
house.  Each  eagle  chose  an  animal  to  Uve 
In  the  five-sided  house.  Alas,  however,  the 
mule,  the  goat,  and  the  falcon  never  leally 
•topped  their  bickering.  They  seemed  to 
resent  every  animal  that  was  put  in  charge 
of  them,  and  each  continued  to  go  pretty 
much  his  own  way. 

Finally  one  day  a  new  eagle  moved  into 
the  large  white  house.  This  eagle  had  some 
very  definite  ideas  alx>ut  the  animal  that 
•hould  be  put  in  charge  of  the  five-sided 
house.  He  wanted  a  wise,  but  young,  owl. 
It  so  happened  that  Just  such  an  owl  Uved 
In  a  busy  city  to  the  west.  This  owl  made 
a  living  by  providing  engines  to  be  used  in 
crossing  narrow  inleU  on  the  shore  of  a 
large  lake,  the  Fjord  Motor  Co..  some  animals 
called  it. 

The  owl  consented  to  take  charge  of  the 
flve-slded  house,  and  the  anlmaU  on  the  hill 
generally  approved. 
I'He'B  very  wise."  nodded  the  donkeys. 
"And  he  can  bring  to  the  hotise  the  valu- 
able oost-cutUng  lessons  he  learned  in  private 
entarprlse."  trumpeted  the  elephanU. 

Soon  after  moving  into  the  flve-slded  houae 
«»•  owl  disooTsred  that  the  goat  and  the 
faloon  were  planning  to  buy  new  swords. 
Separate  kinds,  of  course. 


"Why  cant'  you  both  buy  the  same  type  of 
sword  and  save  money?"  the  owl  asked. 

"That's  quite  impoasible,"  said  the  goat 
with  a  patroniaing  smile.  *nres.  quite." 
agreed  the  falcon.  When  the  owl  asked  why. 
the  goat  tried  to  explain. 

"You  see.  my  sword  is  to  be  used  at  sea," 
he  said.  "I  have  always  bought  a  sword 
shaped  sort  of  like  a  T'." 

"And  my  sword."  put  In  the  falcon,  "is 
to  be  used  for  the  air  and  must  have  some- 
thing of  an  'F*  shape." 

The  wise  young  owl  pulled  a  slide  rule  out 
from  under  his  wing  and  appeared '  quite 
thoughtful.  "Perhaps  an  'X'  shaped  sword 
might  serve  you  both."  he  observed.  "We 
could  call  it  the  TFX.  and  it  would  save  a 
billion  dollars." 

Panic  gripped  the  goat  and  the  falcon. 

"It  won't  work."  cried  one. 

"It's  never  been  done  before."  shrieked  the 
other. 

The  owl  consulted  his  slide  rule  again. 
"Nevertheless  I  think  we  should  try  It.  Even 
though  the  TFX  might  not  exactly  suit  your 
individual  preferences.  I  will  promise  you 
that  it  will  provide  a  far  better  sword  than 
either  of  you  now  has." 

Crestfallen  and  bitter,  the  goat  and  the 
falcon  left  the  owl. 

"Whatever  shall  we  do?"  cried  the  goat. 

"We  shall  march  straight  to  the  HiU  and 
complain  to  our  powerful  friends,"  said  the 
falcon.  "One  of  the  donkeys  Is  a  particularly 
close  friend  of  mine." 

The  goat  appeared  puzzled.  "But  arent 
the  elephants  and  the  donkeys  on  the  HUl 
also  very  close  friends  of  the  owl?"  he  asked. 

"They  have  been,"  the  falcon  gloated. 
"But  they  may  change  their  minds  if  we  tell 
them  that  the  owl  is  robbing  us  of  an  effec- 
tive means  of  protecting  the  country,  and 
that  It  would  be  cheaper  and  better  to  buUd 
two  different  swords." 

"But  is  that  true?"  demanded  the  goat. 

"Sure  it  is,"  smirked  the  falcon,  winking 
and  nudging  the  goat  in  the  ribs.  "Sure 
it  is." 

Moral:  As  long  as  we're  going  to  have  an 
owl.  we  ought  to  believe  in  him  l>ecau8e  he 
seems  to  be  the  only  one  who  gives  a  hoot. 


Accelerated  Pablic  Works  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or  WEST  vnonriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  8. 1963 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  consider  the  1963  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

In  my  opinion,  based  upon  personal 
experience,  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  full  $500  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  continue  the  vital  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  as  au- 
thorized during  the  87th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediately  following 
the  1962  general  election  my  office  ar- 
ranged and  participated  in  a  pubUc 
meeting  in  each  of  the  seven  counties 
of  the  Pif  th  Congressional  District  to  ex- 
plain the  Accelerated  PubUc  Works  Act. 
Because  of  the  extremely  high  percent- 
age of  existing  unemployment.  I  knew 
the  accelerated  public  works  program 
would  provide  the  only  method  available 
for  our  citizens  to  help  themselves.  This 
act  made  possible  urgently  needed  tem- 


porary employment  and  at  the  same  time 
made  it  possible  for  our  local  officials  to 
improve  local  living  conditions. 

Our  citizens  have  done  aU  within  their 
resources  to  create  new  and  permanent 
private  emplojrment.  Our  unemployed, 
who  are  denied  gainful  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  anx- 
ious to  have  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
support  their  families. 

Because  of  continued  increased  unem- 
plosrment,  our  community,  city,  and 
county  officials  have  been  forced  to  re- 
duce essential  services  due  to  the  fact 
they  have  no  way  to  obtain  local  funds 
because  of  their  decreased  income.  How- 
ever, they  have  carefully  considered  the 
accelerated  public  woiics  program  and 
following  detailed  studies  they  have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  quite  a  few  fully 
justified  public  projects.  In  each  case 
our  local  officials  have  been  aUfe  to  ar- 
range the  required  local  financing  be- 
cause of  the  benefits  provided  by  this 
program. 

Not  only  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia  but  also 
throughout  the  United  States  our  local 
citizens  have  demonstrated  their  initia- 
tive and  desire  to  improve  their  local 
areas.  These  public -spirited  citizens 
have  applications  pending  for  Federal 
funds  exceeding  twice  the  amount  re- 
quested. Unless  the  Congress  appropri- 
ates the  full  $500  milUon  as  requested, 
our  local  citizens,  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  do  their  part,  will  be  discouraged, 
and  failure  to  appropriate  these  funds 
will  justify  the  fact  that  the  efforts  ex- 
tended to  improve  local  conditions  will 
have  been  in  vain. 

Each  of  these  communities.  I  might 
add,  has  expended  funds  In  properly 
preparing  their  applications  and  because 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  previously 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  they  fully 
expected  that  carefully  chosen  improve- 
ments would  be  approved.  Without  ad- 
ditional Federal  f  imds  these  communities 
cannot  move  forward,  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  financial  resources. 
In  this  connection,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  officials  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  and  other  partaci-__^<' 
patlng  Federal  agencies  in  following^ 
every  application  through  each  step.  I 
have  respect  for  these  Federal  officials  for 
the  completely  fair  and  dedicated  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  doing  a  most 
difficult  job.  To  my  personal  knowledge 
these  officials  have  worked  long  hours, 
including  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  an 
effort  to  process  those  appUcations  which 
afford  the  greatest  benefit  for  each  dollar 
expended  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Just  last  month  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia suffered  the  most  disastrous  floods 
in  our  history.  These  Federal  officials 
came  to  see  firsthand  the  unsurpassed 
damages.  Some  of  our  pending  appli- 
cations are  in  more  urgent  need  now 
because  of  this  disaster.  I  have  seen 
firsthand  the  effectiveness  of  the  accom- 
plishment so  far  of  the  officials  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration  and 
other  agencies. 

When  it  is  considered  that  we  have 
nearly  one-third  of  our  coimties  in  the 
^United  States  adversely  affected  by  per- 
sistent and  substantial  imemployment, 
no   one  can   successfully  challenge   the 
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fact  that  we  do  have  a  major  internal 
problem.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  Fed- 
eral participation  with  local  govern- 
ments, is  a  very  important  investment  in 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  respectfully  plead  with  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  vote  the  full 
$500  million  for  the  continuation  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  our  citizens  In  these  areas 
and  to  qur  future  generations  to  appro- 
priate these  funds  in  order  that  our 
citizens  may  be  able  to  help  themselves 
and  continue  to  look  forward. 


Senator  Tower  &£pUn^  the  ABC's  of 
Conserradsni  to  t/  Liberal  Texas 
Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CAuroufiA 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKJ 

Monday,  April  8, 1963 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
6.  1963.  issue  of  Human  Events  includes 
an  excellent  article  entitled  "Senator 
Tower  Explains  the  ABC's  of  Conserva- 
tism to  a  Liberal  Texas  Editor." 

The  S^iator's  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Texas  Observer  does  a  great  deal  to 
place  the  issue  of  liberalism  versus  con- 
servatism in  proper  perspective: 
Sbtatob  Towes  ExFUkzm  thk  ABCs  or  Con- 

BOtVATlSM  TO  A  LmUL  TEXAS  EOFTOR 
Mr.  RONIfB  DOOOBB, 

The  Tesaa  Observer, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Dbab  Romniz:  I  am  flattered  that  the 
Texas  Obaerrer  has  asked  me  to  do  some- 
thlcg  on  my  fundamental  beliefs.  In  your 
note  to  me,  asking  me  to  do  this  piece,  you 
obserred  that  "•  •  •  our  readers  have  so 
little.  substantlaUy,  in  conunon  with  you." 
However,  I  am  always  glad  to  speak  or  write 
imder  critical,  as  well  as  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Too.  I  remember  a  line  from  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling: "They  cannot  know  England  who  only 
England  know."  Perhaps  some  exposure  to 
an  honestly  expressed  conservative  view- 
point may  cause  some  of  my  liberal  friends 
to  take  better  stock  of  their  own  positions. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  note  that,  too 
often,  the  doctrinaire  Uberal  or  the  doc- 
trinaire conservative  tends  to  state  his  case 
in  a  manner  that  would  convey  the  Impres- 
sion that  he  Is  God,  dictating  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments to  Moses.  I'm  as  guilty  of  this 
as  anyone. 

So,  perhaps  I  should  start  with  a  nttle 
disarming  humility  and  say  that  that  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  no  monopoly  on  truth 
and.  although  political  philosophies  are 
things  to  wblch  Insincere  men  may,  from 
time  to  time,  repair  for  the  sake  of  political 
expediency,  I  will  concede  the  Intellectual 
honesty  of  those  who  might  be  properly  re- 
garded as  the  real  opinion  leaders  of  the 
liberal  movement. 

vntmkin  possbsxo  or  a  massivs  conceit 
How  ver.  It  occurs  to  me  that  they  are 
possessed  of  a  massive  conceit.  As  the  at- 
titude toward  people  low  on  the  socioeco- 
nomic scale  on  the  part  of  the  old  Tory 
Democrats  of  the  last  century  may  have 
been  condescendingly  philanthropic,  so,  too. 


the  attitude  of  the  American  aoth  century 
so-called  liberal  is  one  that  soxnetlme«  ap- 
pears to  border  on  contempt  for  the  ahUlty 
of  people  In  a  society  to  regulate  themselves. 

Liberal  Intellectuals  ding  to  the  ancient 
notion  that  there  must  be  a  ruling  elite 
which  uses  the  coercive  authority  of  the 
state  as  a  means  of  ordering  the  Uvea  and 
destinies  of  men,  through  complete  plan- 
ning of  the  political,  economic  and  social 
processes. 

As  I  see  It.  the  function  of  Oovemment  Is 
to  preeerve  order  In  society — not  to  order 
society. 

It  Is  no  more  accurate  to  caricature  the 
conservative  as  a  bloated,  greedy,  avaricious 
moneybags,  bent  on  the  preservation  of 
privilege  and  the  exploitation  of  the  poor, 
than  It  is  to  caricature  the  Uberal  as  a  be- 
whiskered.  red-eyed,  bomb-throwing  anar- 
chist. 

Assuming  that  the  Uberal  and  the  conserv- 
ative have  mutually  compatible  goals:  to  wit. 
the  elevation  of  the  whole  condition  of  man- 
kind, the  enhancement  of  tbe  Individual 
dignity  of  man,  consistent  with  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  system  of  ethics,  moraUty  and  hu- 
manity, the  difference  He*  in  the  approach, 
the  conservative  being  Ubertarian.  the  liber- 
al, essentially  egalitarian. 

OOVEXNMKNT     PI.ANNINa     CXTXSSWoaK     AT     BEST 

In  the  eyes  of  the  conservative,  the  liberal 
approach,  too  often,  becomes  an  end  unto  It- 
self and  Is.  therefore,  destructive  of  the  goal. 
The  achievement  of  complete  "equality."  and 
Its  maintenance.  It  seems  to  me,  would  nec- 
essarily require  substantial  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  freedom  of  choice. 

It  appears  to  me  the  liberals  are  bent  on 
the  establishment  of  a  system  which  would 
marshal  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
land  and  redistribute  them  In  the  form  of 
welfare  benefits  and  public  works.  While 
some  liberals  may  not  conaclotuly  seek  the 
establishment  of  a  Socialist  state  In  America. 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  programs  they 
advocate  establish  a  trend  In  that  direction. 

In  seeking  the  establishment  of  a  planned 
economy,  the  liberal  apparently  falls  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  capitalism. 
or  the  market-regulated  economy,  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  productive  system  and  has 
afforded   the  highest  standard  of  living. 

Oovemment  planning,  as  one  wise  man 
has  observed,  is  not  a  mature  way  to  or- 
ganize an  economy.  It  is  unproven;  it  is 
educated  guesswork  at  best.  Carried  to  Its 
ultimate.  It  Is  necessarily  ^yTannlcal  In  char- 
acter In  that  It  essentially  determines  what 
will  be  produced  and  consumed,  at  what 
Jobs  people  will  work  and  what  compensa- 
tions they  win  receive. 

A  market-regulated  economy  preserves  the 
democracy  of  the  marketplace  In  which 
people,  by  the  manner  In  which  they  spend 
their  dollars,  in  effect  determlxM  what  goods 
and  services  will  be  produced 

A  system  in  which  taxea  become  confisca- 
tory, In  which  there  is  extensive  government 
competition  with  business,  or  at  Its  worst, 
one  in  which  the  means  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  exchange  are  nationalized,  not 
only  denies  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  of 
choice.  It  destroys  Incentive. 

I  am  aware  that  conservatives  are  very 
often  accused  of  placing  property  rights  be- 
f<»-e  human  rights.  I  deny  the  allegation 
and  defy  the  aUeger.  I  consider  that  the 
right  to  own  and  exploit  property  for  private 
subsistence,  or  gain,  is  an  essential  human 
right.  It  prevents  the  citizenry  from  being 
reduced  to  a  status  of  complete  dependency 
on  the  government. 

I  submit,  further,  that  the  honest  and 
consistent  conservative  has  equally  high  re- 
gard for  other  rights  which  those  of  lu  Uvlng 
In  an  Anglo-Saxon  society  have  grown  to 
expect,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  press,  as- 
sembly and,  worship.  We  believe  in  elabo- 
rate safeguards  for  the  accused  and  eqtiallty 
In  the  e^gi^'of  the  law. 


On  that  last  point,  was  It  Anatou  ■*«_ 
who  cynically  said,  -The  law  Uj  it.  n^^S. 
equality  prohibits  the  rich  man  tran^T^ 
glng  alms  and  sleeping  under  brtdgM,  mm 
as  the  poor  man"?    I  dont  believe  thu  ._* 


<lont  believe  this  mm. 
ment  could  characterise  otu-  legal  and^L 
lltlcal  system,  as  the  conservative  thlak»^ 
should  be.  We  do  not  seek  to  foster  arM«. 
serve  privilege.  ^*" 

LNTENBE  TAXATION  PEMALiZSS  SUCCESS 

Consistent  with  our  notion  that  gown 
ment  shoiild  preserve  order  in  soclety^i 
should  foster  a  climate  of  freedom  ud 
growth,  we  approve  such  measures  at  ^Iz 
trust  laws  and  other  legislation  deslmad  ^ 
protect  the  general  cltiaanry  against  the  uZ 
scrupulous  and  the  greedy — Isws  that  «». 
ate  a  climate  of  opportunity  for  ku  ^ 
people,  regardless  of  sutlon  or  origin.  !« 
short,  we  seek  a  society  In  which  au  nu 
can  aspire  to  be  successful  and  have  m^ 
reasonable  chance  of  realising  that  asMiK. 
Uon.  — »«^ 

We,  therefore,  resent  a  system  of  t>»«n^. 
and  expenditure  that  penalizes  sucoasa  sm 
encourages  indolence,  a  regulatory  syaiiK 
that  will  prevent  one  segment  of  the  sactsti 
from  abusing  iu  economic  power— bat,  J 
the  same  time,  allow.  Indeed,  even  cocooimi 
another  segment  to  abuse  its  power  ^S 
impiuiity. 

Conservatl'-es  cling  to  the  idea  that  o«a 
Is,  historically  has  been,  and  ought  to  be  s 
clsssless  society — one  In  which  people 
freely  and  without  prejudice  up  and 
the  socioeconomic  ladder.  We  are  rigkt< 
eously.  rightfully  Indignant  at  those  vko 
foment  class  war  for  poUtleal  purfoaca. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  but  ths 
ignorant  that  the  best  Interests  of  the  •• 
ing  man  are  closely  Identified  with  tbe  btst 
interests  of  the  proprietors  and  nuiisf  i. 
Certainly,  there  are  legitimate  dllferwiMi 
between  labor  and  management  on  bom, 
wages,  and  working  conditions.  But  pm- 
erally,  where  a  favorable  climate  for  busiaMi 
exists,  where  business  prospers,  the 
man  prospers  also. 

MUST     raZU     always     be     ALTXaMATIVat 

Too  often,  the  cry  la  raised  that  we  m» 
"aglnnera":  we  are  nonprogressive  bsesoM 
we  oppose  programs  and  proposals  which  an 
prdpiii^nded  by  the  admlnlstrstlon.  "What 
are  you  for?"  we  are  asked. 

We  are  for  Individual  liberty  and  freedoa 
of  choice.  We  are  for  a  market-regolstM 
economy.  We  are  for  the  responalbllltlsi  of 
government  devolving  on  those  organlOM 
of  government  that  are  closest  to  the  people. 
We  therefore  oppose  that  which  is  destruc- 
tive of  what  we  are  for. 

Being  In  the  minority.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
oppose  that  which  we  consider  to  be  ccm- 
duclve  to  the  establishment  of  dangerow 
trends.  When,  and  If,  we  succeed  to  s  bm- 
Jorlty  position,  then  we  wUl  propound  oer 
own  programs — then  It  will  be  the  llberala 
who  have  to  hazard  the  accusations  of  o^ 
structivlsm  and  negativism. 

It  is  often  suggested  that  we  have  no  si- 
tematlves  to  the  proposals  of  this  admlnli- 
tratlon.  Why  should  we  oppose  bsd  pro- 
posals with  programs  and  proposals  that  vn 
less  bad?    Must  there  always  t>e  alternativaaf 

Well,  Ronnie,  that  about  wraps  It  up.  rv« 
probably  left  out  a  great  deal  that  I  shouid 
have  said;  but  I  hope  ttUs  will  give  yoar 
readers  some  Insight  Into  the  conservativt 
mentality.  We  are  not  without  hiunane  feel- 
ings; we  lore  our  chUdren;  we  support  hu- 
manitarian causes;  we  give  as  generously  d 
our  time  and  energies  to  the  betterment  of 
our  communities  as  the  liberals  do — perbapi 
more  so. 

We  do  not  deny  that  responsibilities  tor 
the  care  of  the  Indigent,  the  education  of  ow 
children,  and  the  elevation  of  the  whole  sttta 
of  our  society ,  exist.  We  simply  believe  that 
they  should  devolve  on  the  Individual,  tbt 
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famUr  the  community,  tbe  local  or  Stata 
Mver^nant  to  the  maximum  degree  possibla. 
*^^ny  (banks  to  yon  and  tbs  Texas  Ob- 
atfver  for  giving  ms  this  forum.  Zl  Is  a 
tribute  to  your  desire  to  bs  faUmlnded. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JOKM  O.  TOWXB. 


5JI^  ia  WathinftoH,  D.C,  With  Facilities 
for  the  Haadicappe^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1963 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nually Washington,  D.C.,  plays  host  to 
over  10  million  visitors.  Of  this  number, 
many  are  handicapped  and  disabled.  A 
request  from  a  handicapped  constituent 
regaitiing  the  facilities  available  to  him 
at  the  various  sites  in  Washington,  D.C., 
made  it  apparent  to  me  that  a  list  of  such 
facilities  would  be  of  value.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  make  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  the  following  list  of  sites  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  Information  con- 
cerning the  facilities  they  provide  for 
handicapped  sightseers. 

Aquarium:  Basement  of  Commerce 
Building,  14th  Street  between  E  and 
Constitution  NW..  Sterling  3-9200.  Open 
9  ajn.  to  5  p.m.  daily  and  Sunday. 
Wheelchairs  for  the  handicapped  are 
not  provided.  The  entrance  of  the  Com- 
merce Building  has  a  few  stairs.  A 
ramp,  however,  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing on  Constitution  Avenue  provides 
access  to  the  elevator.  Special  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  calling  in 
advance. 

Arlington  National  Cemetery :  Jackson 
2-3000.  The  grounds  are  open  dally  and 
Sunday,  October  through  March,  8  ajn. 
to  5  p.m.:  April  through  September. 
8  a.m.  to  7  pjn.  Located  here  are  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier,  the 
Amphitheater  and  the  Custls-Lee  Man- 
sion. There  is  a  change  of  guard  at  the 
Tomb  every  hour  on  the  hour.  No 
special  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
handicapped.  However,  members  of  the 
staff,  if  contacted  in  advance,  will  usher 
handicapped  persons  aroimd. 

Botanic  Gardens:  First  and  Maryland 
Avenue  SW.,  Capitol  4-3121,  extension 
8520.  Open  Simday  through  Friday.  9 
ajn.  to  4  p.m.  Open  Saturday  9  a.m. 
until  12  noon.  One  wheelchair  is  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  handicapped  persons. 
The  building  entrance  consists  of  five 
stairs.  There  is  no  ramp.  Special  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  by  calling  in 
advance. 

Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving: 
14th  and  C  Streets  SW..  Executive 
5-«400.  extension  7514.  Open  Monday 
through  Friday,  8  ajn.  to  11  ajn.  and 
12:30  pjn.  to  2  pjn.,  with  the  exception 
of  holidays.  Conducted  tours  are  avail- 
able. The  Bureau  provides  wheelchairs 
for  visitors  because  OTtUnary  wheelchairs 
•re  too  wide  for  the  rampa.  A  system  of 
ramps  makes  It  possible  for  handicapped 
persons    to    avoid    stairs.    If    desired, 


wheelchair  service  from  one's  automo- 
bile to  the  building  can  be  arranged 
by  «^il<r>g  in  advance. 

Capitol:  Capitol  Hill.  Capitol  4-3121. 
Open  daily  and  Sunday,  9  a.m.  to  4:30 
pjn.  Open  to  those  who  hold  passes 
to  the  gallery  if  Congress  is  in  session 
until  one-half  hour  after  adjournment. 
Tours  are  available  from  9  a.m.  to  3:55 
p.m.  with  groups  forming  every  15  min- 
utes. The  guide  service  is  25  cents  for 
persons  10  years  and  older.  The  Capitol 
provides  many  wheelchairs  for  the  han- 
dicapp>ed.  Several  elevators  and  ramps 
make  the  Capitol  accessible  to  the  han- 
dicapped. Special  arrangements  for 
tours  may  be  made  by  calling  in  ad- 
vance. 

Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art:  17th  Street 
and  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Metropoli- 
tan 8-3211.  Closed  Monday,  open  Tues- 
day through  Friday.  10  a.m.  to  4 : 30  pjn.; 
Saturday,  9  a.m.  to  4<^0  p.m.:  Sundays 
and  holidays.  2  to  5  p.m.  The  gallery 
provides  one  wheelchair.  A  ramp  en- 
trance is  available  at  the  service  en- 
trance on  E  Street  and  should  be  ar- 
ranged for  by  calling  in  advance. 

Custls-Lee  Mansion:  Jackson  2-3000, 
extension  2146.  Open  dally  9:30  a.m. 
to  4:30  p.m.,  October  through  March; 
9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  April  through  Sep- 
tember. Admission  is  25  cents  per  per- 
son; persons  under  18  years  of  age  may 
be  admitted  free.  No  special  facilities 
are  provided  for  the  handicapped.  The 
mansion  has  several  steep  steps  which 
might  cause  difficulties  for  the  handi- 
capped. However,  the  staff  is  willing 
to  provide  personal  assistance  and  tours 
for  the  handicapped  If  contacted  in  ad- 
vance. 

Dumbarton  Oaks:  1703  32d  Street 
NW.,  Adams  2-3101.  The  gardens  are 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  10  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.;  Sundays  and  holidays,  1  p.m. 
to  4  p.m.  One  wheelchair  is  provided 
for  the  handicapped,  although  several 
steps  in  the  garden  make  sightseeing 
difficult  for  the  severely  handicapped. 
In  the  fall  1963,  two  museums  are 
scheduled  to  be  opened.  The  entrance 
of  one  will  have  no  steps,  while  the  en- 
trance of  the  other  wyi^have  approxi- 
mately three  steps. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  9th 
Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Executive  3-7100.  Open  Monday 
through  Friday,  9:15  a.m.  to  4:15  pjn. 
Tours  start  every  15  minutes  and  last 
approximately  1  hour.  Advance  reserva- 
tions are  necessary  for  large  groups.  No 
special  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
handicapped.  However,  there  are  no 
stairs  at  the  entrance  of  the  building,  and 
most  of  the  stairs  Inside  of  the  building 
can  be  avoided  by  using  elevators.  We 
are  informed  by  the  Bureau  that  handi- 
capped persons  should  try  to  avoid  the 
peak  tourist  seasons.  Special  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  calling  in 
advance. 

Folger-Shakespeare  Library:  201  East 
Capitol  Street.  Lincoln  6-4800.  Open 
Monday  through  Saturday.  10  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  No  special  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  the  handicapped.  However, 
there  Is  a  ramp  at  the  entrance.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make  advance  arrange- 
ments. 


Ford's  Theatre — Lincoln  Museum: 
10th  Street  between  E  and  F  NW.,  Re- 
pubUc  7-1820.  extension  2565.  Open 
Monday  through  Saturday,  9  a.m.  to 
9  p.m.;  Sundays  and  holidays.  12:30  pjn. 
to  9  p.m.  The  building  in  which  Lincoln 
died  is  directly  across  the  street  and  Is 
open  Monday  through  Saturday,  9  a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.;  Sundasrs  and  holidays  12:30 
to  5 :  30  p.m.  Admission  to  each  building 
is  10  cents.  Persons  18  years  of  age  and 
under  are  admitted  free.  No  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  handicapped. 
There  are  five  or  six  short  steps  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Museum.  Special  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  by  calling  in 
advance. 

Franciscan  Monastery:  14th  and 
Quincy  Streets  NW..  Lawrence  6-6800. 
Tours  are  conducted  from  9  a.m.  to  5:00 
p.m.  daily.  No  wheelchairs  are  provided 
for  the  handicapped;  however,  a  long 
ramp  extends  along  the  side  of  the  main 
church.  It  is  not  ix>ssible  for  a  person  in 
a  wheelchair  to  enter  the  catacombs. 
Special  plans  for  a  large  group  should  be 
made  by  calling  in  advance. 

Jefferson  Memorial:  South  Bank  of 
the  Tidal  Basin,  Republic  7-1820.  exten- 
sion 2145.  Open  daily  and  Sunday,  8 
a.m.  to  12  midnight.  Special  tours  are 
available  and  may  be  arranged  by  calling 
In  advance.  No  special  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  handicapped.  However, 
the  guards  will  assist  handicapped  per- 
sons if  requested  to  do  so. 

Library  of  Congress:  First  Street  and 
Independence  Avenue  SE.,  Sterling  3- 
0400.  The  exhibit  halls  are  open  Mon- 
day through  Saturday.  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday.  11:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Wheel- 
chairs are  available  for  handicapped  per- 
sons. The  guards  will  assist  In  lifting 
the  chair  if  necessary.  A  special  parking 
place  in  front  of  the  building  and  special 
tours  may  be  arranged  in  advance  by 
calling  the  Stack  and  Readers'  Division. 
Lincoln  Memorial :  West  Potomac  Park 
at  the  foot  of  23d  Street  NW.,  Republic 
7-1820.  extension  2573.  Open  dally  and 
Sunday,  8  a.m.  to  12  midnight  through- 
out the  year.  No  special  facilities  are 
provided  for  the  handicapped.  Personal 
help  from  the  guards  is  available  if  re- 
quested. Blind  persons  may  take  their 
dogs  Into  the  memorial  and  may  touch 
the  pedestal. 

Medical  Museum.  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute of  Pathology:  9th  Street  and  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SW..  Republic  7-6700, 
extension  64768.  Open  dally  and  Sunday 
from  9  ajn.  to  5  pjn.  One  wheelchair  Is 
available.  The  entrance  consists  of  sev- 
eral stairs,  and  no  ramp  Is  available. 
Two  exhibit  halls  are  located  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  are  accessible  only  by  a 
staircase. 

Mount  Vernon:  Mount  Vernon,  Va., 
South  5-2000.  Open  daily  and  Sunday, 
March  through  September,  9  ajn.  to  5 
pjn.;  October  through  February,  9  ajn. 
to  4  pjn.  Adult  admission  is  75  cents. 
The  admission  for  school  groups  and  chil- 
dren, grades  7-12,  is  40  cents.  Children 
under  12  years  of  age  and  school  groups, 
grades  1-6.  are  admitted  free.  A  number 
of  wheelchairs  are  available  for  the 
handicapped.  It  is  possible  to  arrange 
by  calling  in  advance  for  a  station  wagon 
to  meet  and  pick  up  handicapped  persons 
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at  the  gate  as  well  as  at  the^  boat.  The 
staff  at  Mount  Vernon  Is  able  to  provide 
better  service  for  the  handicapped  per- 
sons during  the  nonpeak  tourist  seasons. 

National  Archives:  Seventh  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Worth  3- 
1110.  Open  9  ajn.  to  10  p.m.  weekdays; 
1  pjn.  to  10  pjm.  Simdays  and  holidays. 
Wheelchairs  are  not  provided  for  the 
handicmjped.  However,  a  ramp  is  avail- 
able at  tl^  Seventh  Street  entrance,  ^and 
may  be  used  If  arrangements  are  made  In 
advance.  Special  tours  may  also  be  ar- 
ranged by  calling  in  advance. 

National  Gallery  of  Art — Mellon  Gal- 
lery: Sixth  Street  and  Constitution  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Republic  7-4215.  Open  dally 
10  ajn.  to  5  p.m. ;  Sundays,  2  p jn.  to  10 
pjn.  There  is  a  concert  every  Sunday 
evening  at  8  pjn.  in  the  east  garden 
coiirt  starting  In  September  and  ending 
in  June.  Wheelchairs  are  provided  for 
handicapped  persons.  There  are  no 
stairs  at  the  entrance  on  Constitution 
Avenue.  Special  tours  may  be  arranged 
in  advance  only  when  a  group  consists 
of  more  than  15  persons. 

National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception:  Fourth  Street  and  Michigan 
Avenue  NE..  Lawrence  6-6300.  Open 
daily  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Sunday  masses 
are  held  at  7,  8.  9,  10.  11.  and  12  noon. 
Free  guided  tours  are  available  every 
half  hour.  One  wheelchair  is  provided 
for  handicapped  persons.  The  entrance 
to  the  building  has  no  stairs.  Elevators 
may  be  used  in  the  building.  Special 
tours  may  be  arranged  by  calling  in 
advance. 

National  Wax  Museimi:  500  26th 
Street  NW.,  at  E  Street.  National  6-2996. 
Open  dally  and  Simday,  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
The  museum  features  monuments  and 
personalities  in  American  history.  Ad- 
mission: adults,  75  cents;  children  6 
through  12,  50  cents;  children  under  6. 
free.  Wheelchairs  are  provided  for  the 
handicapped.  There  are  no  stairs  at  the 
entrance  of  the  building.  Diiring  the 
nonpeak  tourist  season  special  tours  may 
be  arranged  by  calling  in  advance. 

Naval  Observatory:  34th  Street  and 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  i:>ecatur 
2-9013.     Open  Monday  through  Friday 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  April  9,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Robert  Blakely  McNeill,  minister, 
Bream  Memorial  Presbjrterian  Church. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Lord  God  of  all  nations,  whose  lord- 
ship of  the  conscience  is  the  bttsls  of  our 
freedom,  whose  grace  confers  dignity 
upon  each  person,  and  whose  love  is  the 
ground  of  all  human  affection,  look  with 
favor  upon  those  who  dare  grip  the  som- 
ber issues  of  our  time. 

In  the  intensity  of  daily  conflict,  if 
there  is  difference  of  opinion,  let  there 
be  unity  of  spirit;  if  there  Is  diversity  of 
approach,  let  there  be  concurrence  in 


for  conducted  tours  at  2  pjn.  only.  For 
groups  of  10  or  more  special  advance  ar- 
rangements should  be  made.  No  special 
facilities  are  provided  for  the  handi- 
capped. There  are  stairs  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  main  building.  Much 
walking.  Including  several  Inclines,  is  re- 
quired between  the  three  buildings 
visited  on  the  guided  tour. 

Smithsonian  Institution  Group:  Na- 
tional 8-1810.  Arts  and  Industries 
Building.  Ninth  Street  and  Jefferson 
Drive  8W.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
10th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue  NW. 
Smithsonian  Building,  10th  Street  and 
Jefferson  Drive  SW.  Freer  Gallery  of 
Art.  12th  Street  and  Independence 
Avenue  SW.  All  of  the  above  buildings 
are  open  daily  and  Sunday.  9  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  Wheelchairs  are  provided  at 
the  entrance  of  each  building  for  handi- 
capped persons.  The  entrances  of  many 
of  the  buildings  have  no  stairs;  how- 
ever, not  all  of  the  buildings  have  eleva- 
tors. In  the  past,  special  tours  for  the 
blind  have  been  arranged  and  special 
exhibits  prepared.  Special  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  by  calling  extension 
542  or  543. 

Supreme  Court:  First,  and  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Executive  3-1640.  Open 
Monday  through  Friday.  9  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.;  Saturday.  9  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
Conducted  tours  are  available  every  15 
minutes  except  when  the  Court  is  in 
session.  No  special  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  handicapped  persons.  How- 
ever, if  advance  reservations  are  made 
with  the  Marshal's  Office — extension  281 
or  282 — the  South  Drive  on  Second 
Street  can  be  used  for  easy  access  to 
the  elevator.  Special  tours  may  also  be 
arranged  by  calling  the  Marshal's  Office 
in  advance. 

Washington  Cathedral :  Wisconsin 
Avenue  and  Woodley  Road  NW..  Woodley 
6-3500.  Services  are  held  Sunday. 
7:30  a.m..  9  a.m.,  11  a.m..  and  4  p.m. 
Conducted  tours  are  available  daily. 
9  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m..  and  on  Sunday,  after 
11  a.m.  The  cathedral  and  the  Bishop's 
Garden  are  open  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
dally  and  Sunday.  The  Memorial  and 
Tomb    of    Woodrow    Wilson,    the    only 


President  buried  in  Washington.  Dr 
are  located  in  the  cathedraL  WbeeT 
chairs  are  provided  for  the  handicappHT 
Handicapped  persons  should  enter^ 
cathedral  at  the  west  entrance  becMiZ 
it  has  no  stairs.  Special  tours  may  be 
arranged  by  calling  in  advance. 

Washington  Monument:  On  the  MtQ 
at  15th  Street.  Republic  7-1820.  exten- 
sion 2840.  Open  dally.  March  20  throufh 
Labor  Day.  8  am.  to  11  p.m.  Open  dally 
Labor  Day  to  March  20.  9  a.m.  to  5  pjn.' 
The  elevator  fee  is  10  cents  for  vislta, 
19  years  and  older.  No  wheelchairs  arc 
provided  for  the  handicapped.  However 
special  priviliges  are  given  the  handtJ 
capped  in  use  of  the  elevator.  It  is  pos- 
slble  for  persons  in  wheelchairs  to  ride 
the  elevator  to  the  observation  point  at 
the  top  of  the  Monument. 

White  House:  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue  NW..  National  8-1414.  Open  Tues- 
day  through  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  12  noon; 
Saturday,  10  ajn.  to  2  pjn.  One  wheel- 
chair is  provided  for  the  handicapped. 
The  elevator  may  be  used.  Special  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  in  adva&ee 
through  one's  Senator  or  Congressman. 

Zoological  Park:  3000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Columbia  5-0743.  The  build- 
ings are  open  during  November  through 
April.  8  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.;  May  through 
October.  8  am.  to  5  p.m.  The  grounda 
are  open  throughout  the  year  from  day- 
light to  dark.  A  limited  number  of 
wheelchairs  are  provided  for  the  handi- 
capped. Many  ramps  have  been  con- 
structed in  order  that  handicapped  per- 
sons may  avoid  stairs.  It  is  possible  to 
secure  directions  from  the  Park  PoUce 
for  seeing  maximum  part  of  the  park 
with  the  minimum  effort.  Special  ar- 
rangements for  the  tour  should  be  made 
by  calling  in  advance.  The  park  hat 
restaurant  facilities,  and  special  ar- 
rangements for  handicapped  persons  or 
(^roups  of  handicapped  may  be  made  by 
contacting  Mr.  Leech  at  Columbia  6- 
9434  or  Columbia  5-3231. 

Sightseeing  at  the  Zoological  Park  ia 
easier  for  handicapped  persons  duriof 
the  summer  months  as  the  animals  are 
kept  out  of  doors  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  the  buildings. 
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purpose,  strength  in  conviction,  toler- 
ance of  opposition,  malice  toward  none, 
and  charity  toward  all. 

We  pray  not  for  world  dominion,  but 
for  world  peace;  not  for  power  to  de- 
stroy, but  for  a  genius  to  reconcile;  not 
for  the  right  to  judge  others,  but  for 
the  right  to  be  Judged  aright  by  Thee. 

Make  of  this  Nation  a  sanctuary  of 
good  will,  a  priest  of  charity,  and  a 
prophet  of  a  hopeful  future. 

We  have  not  forgotten.  O  God.  that 
this  Government  is  but  an  assemblage 
of  men.  subject  to  every  whim  and  weak- 
ness of  human  aspiration.  Hear  the 
prayers  of  each  of  them  as  they  plead 
for  wisdom,  stamina,  and  Integrity  sufli- 
cient  for  the  requirements  of  this  day. 
Let  Thy  wisdom  become  their  statecraft, 
and  Thy  sovereignty  their  urgency.  We 
pray  this  in  Thy  holy  name  and  spirit. 
Amen. 


THE  WILDERNESS  ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  unanimous -consent  agreement  ol 
yesterday,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate S.  4.  the  so-called  Wilderness  Act. 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  limita- 
tion on  debate  of  1  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment and  1  hour  on  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  t 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Under  the  limita* 
tion,  who  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the  time? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
proponent  of  any  amendment  will  be  in 
control  of  the  time  available  to  those  who 
favor  the  amendment.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  CinntcH]  will  be  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  available  to  those  in  op- 
position  to  an  amendment.     The  two 


leaders  are  to  be  in  control  of  the  time 
available  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  time  available  on 
the  bill  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church!  and 
the  senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
Yesterday.  I  was  informed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  AllottI  of  a  death  in  his  family. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  time  under  his 
charge  be  allotted  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Colorado  fMr.  DominickI,  and  that 
the  Record  so  show. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     Vei-y 

well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
tlie  junior  Senator  from  Cqjorado  is 
seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  understanding  is  that  the 
time  required  for  the  quorum  call  is  not 
to  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side,  and  also  that  at  the  end  of 
the  quorum  call  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DominickI  will  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested ;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  itJs 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  38.  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Allott]  will  be  stated. 

The  LtcisLATivg  Clcrk.  On  page  17, 
line  1.  it  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
through  "(B)"  on  line  14.  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  Insert  the  following  language: 

(2)  Within   national    forests    and    public 
domain   areas    included    in    the    wilderness 
sTBtem:  (A)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tltlons  or  this  Act,  until  midnight,  Decem- 
ber 31.  1»T7.  laws  of  the  United  States  per- 
tsinlng  to  mineral  leasing  and  mining  shaU. 
to  the  same  extent  as  applicable  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  extend  to  all  lands 
affected   by   thU  Act;    subject,   however,   to 
■uch  reasonable  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  area  consistent  with  the  use  of  the 
Und  for  mineral  development  and  explora- 
Uon,  drilling.     Subject  to  valid  rights  then 
existing,  effective  January  1,  1978.  the  min- 
erals  In    lands   designated    by   this   Act   as 
wUdemess    areas    are    withdrawn    from    all 
forms  of   appropriation   under   the   mining 
laws  and  from  leasing  imder  the  mining  laws 
snd  from  leasing  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  and  all  amendments  thereto:  Provided, 
■1^  after  December  31. 1977.  the  appropriate 
Secretary  may,  within  a  specific  area  and  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  desirable,   authorize  prospecting    (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  exploration 


and  production  of  oil  and  gas) ;  (B)  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  may  within  a  speclGc 
area  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  desirable  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  reservoirs, 
water-conservation  worlu.  transmission  lines, 
and  other  facilities  needed  In  the  public  In- 
terest. Including  the  road  construction  and 
maintenance  essential  to  development  and 
use  thereof,  upon  his  determlruiUon  that 
such  use  or  uses  in  the  specific  area  wlU 
better  serve  the  Interestn  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  thereof  than  wUl  Ite  denial; 
and  (C). 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  called  up  amendment  No.  38  to  the 
so-called  wilderness  bill  as  the  first 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  will  have 
a  major  bearing  on  the  course  of  the 
proposed  legislation  through  this  body 
and  through  the  other  body,  in  the 
event  the  bill  should  pass. 

This  particular  amendment  of  my  col- 
league [Mr.  Allott]  would  provide  that 
the  ordinary  Mineral  Leasing  Acts  and 
mineral  laws  remain  in  effect  in  the  areas 
within  the  wilderness  system  until  De- 
cember 31,  1977. 

Under  the  wilderness  bill  as  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee,  there  is 
a  provision  only  that  under  special  cir- 
cumstances the  President  can  author- 
ize prospecting  for  minerals  only,  in- 
cluding oil  and  gas ;  but  this  prospecting 
will  not  do  any  particular  good  so  far 
as  the  actual  discovery  of  mineral  bodies 
which  may  well  be  vital  to  the  security 
of  this  country  is  concerned.  I  say  that 
it  is  not  going  to  do  any  good  advisedly. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  wilderness 
areas  one  is  not  permitted  to  bring  in 
mechanized  equipment,  nor  is  there  per- 
mission for  any  access  roads.  Con- 
sequently, a  prospector  within  the  wil- 
derness system  would  be  restricted  by  the 
sheer  physical  difficulties  involved  in  go- 
ing out  and  tramping  through  the  wil- 
derness area,  carrying  a  pack  on  his 
back,  or  leading  a  burro,  with  a  small 
miner's  pick. 

I  think  all  Senators  present  are  as 
well  aware  as  am  I  that  the  modem 
methods  and  technology  as  to  the  dis- 
covering of  ore  bodies  no  longer  rely  on 
the  classical  system  of  the  burro,  the 
canary  in  the  cage,  and  the  little  miner's 
pick  that  miners  used  to  bring  with 
them. 

I  am  not  talking  about  uranium.  One 
might  be  able  to  find  some  more  urani- 
um, but  imder  the  present  circumstances 
I  gather,  from  what  the  Government 
says,  that  we  have  uranium  "running 
out  of  our  ears."  so  we  do  not  have  to 
worry  too  much  about  that. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  conceive 
of  the  uranium  problem  we  had  some  13 
years  ago  in  order  to  put  the  amendment 
into  context.  At  that  particular  time 
the  Nation  suddenly  felt  an  urgent  and 
vital  need  for  the  production  of  uranium 
ores  for  the  national  defense  of  this 
country.  We  were  relying  on  supplies 
from  the  Belgian  Congo  and  from  Can- 
ada, and  no  one  really  knew  whether 
there  were  any  reserves  of  uranium  in 
this  countrj'. 


Most  of  the  uranium  reserves  which 
were  found  in  the  process  of  the  explo- 
ration which  came  subsequent  to  the 
incentives  which  were  provided  by  Con- 
gress came  within  the  States  and  the 
areas  which  will  have  a  great  portion 
of  their  territory  blocked  off  from  this 
kind  of  activity  under  the  wilderness 
system,  if  it  is  approved. 

Specifically  getting  down  to  the  details 
of  what  I  am  talking  about,  in  the  hear- 
ings Mr.  John  Wolfe,  who  is  president  of 
the  Colorado  Mining « Association,  ap- 
peared before  our  committee  and  gave 
what  I  thought  was  one  of  the  most  il- 
luminating speeches  I  have  heard  in 
a  long  time  on  the  question  of  where 
mineral  reserves  and  mineral  resources 
might  well  be  foimd.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  Colorado  alone  about  95  percent 
of  the  mineral  reserves  which  may  be 
needed  in  the  future  can  probably  be 
discovered  within  approximately  1  per- 
cent of  the  actual  territory  of  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

I  quote  some  portions  of  his  testi- 
mony. On  page  148  of  the  hearings  he 
said: 

By  the  techniques  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  the  past  5  years,  we  can  break 
the  mountainous  regions  of  the  West  into 
areas  where  the  probability  of  success  In 
mineral  exploration  Is  relatively  homoge- 
neous. When  an  explorations  manager  on  a 
budget  sees  a  probability  Index  of  1  on  the 
eastern  half  of  Colorado  and  1,000  on  the 
western  half.  It  Is  obvious  where  he  will 
concentrate  his  effort.  Within  the  western 
area  you  find  a  subarea  with  a  probability 
Index  of  10,000. 

I  quote  again : 

In  the  past.  95  percent  of  the  production 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  has  come  within 
that   belt— 

Which  he  showed  on  a  map  to  the  com- 
mittee—  ^ 

and  by  these  calculations  It  is  Indicated  that 
95  percent  of  the  futvire  production  of  these 
commodities  will  come  from  that  area  also. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  if  we  al- 
low a  reasonable  period  of  time  within 
which  tlie  ordinary  mineral  activities 
under  our  general  mining  laws  and  orn* 
mineral  leasing  laws  can  continue  within 
the  wilderness  system,  it  will  be  possible 
during  that  period  of  time  to  discover 
these  minerals  in  the  area,  and  to  stake 
out  and  to  do  the  development  and  min- 
ing work.  We  can  actually  .Ind  these 
minerals  within  the  period  of  time  to  be 
provided  in  this  particular  amendment. 

After  December  31,  1977,  under  this 
proposed  amendment,  the  appropriations 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  and  xmder 
the  mining  laws  will  be  knocked  out. 
We  will  no  longer  have  to  worry  about 
what  the  conservationists  say  about  the 
despoiling  of  the  wilderness  areas  by 
virtue  of  mining  activities  in  those  areas, 
unless  the  President  decides  that,  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  we  need  such 
activities  in  the  national  security  even 
more  than  we  need  the  wilderness  area. 

The  process  of  such  exploration  during 
that  period  of  time  will  give  the  execu- 
tive department  and  the  Congress  the 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  which  por- 
tions of  this  area  may  well  be  subject 
to  removal  from  the  wilderness  system 
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without  harming  the  rest  of  the  wilder- 
ness system,  so  that  we  will  have  a  wil- 
derness area  and  still  have  ascertained 
the  necessity  of  having  minerals  subject 
to  production  within  our  own  country. 
Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  materials 
are  we  talking  about?  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know.  In  1940  nobody  was  particularly 
locking  for  luranium.  In  1945  nobody 
was  particularly  lookir^  for  the  rare 
earths  found  in  some  qiiantities  in  the 
Western  United  States.  In  1925  people 
were  still  looking  for  gold.  Frankly, 
they  are  not  still  looking  for  gold  any- 
more, because  it  cannot  be  produced  at  a 
profit. 

We  have  a  situation  where  almost  any 
kind  of  mineral  can  become  vital  to  the 
successful  development  of  our  national 
defense,  our  economy,  and  our  industrial 
affairs  and  c(xnmercial  enterprises. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  imperative  that 
we  keep  open  those  areas  which  in  many 
cases  are  the  most  highly  mineralized 
areas  in  the  United  States  for  further 
exploration  and  development  of  the  re- 
sources which  might  be  found  within  the 
scope  of  the  wilderness  system  as  it  is 
set  up  by  the  pending  bill. 

As  I  said  before,  we  are  not  trying  to 
ruin  the  bill,  as  has  been  asserted  by 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  wilderness 
system.  We  are  not  trying  to  do  any- 
thing more  than  preserve  the  right, 
vmder  existing  laws,  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  exploration  of  those  areas  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  mineralized 
areas  may  safely  be  removed  from  the 
wilderness  system  because  they  are  more 
valuable  to  the  country  by  using  them 
for  mineral  purposes. 

Some  other  points  were  contained  in 
Mr.  Wolfe's  testimony.  At  page  151  of 
the  hearings,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  my  colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AixoTT]  as  to  whether  the  existing  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  permit  fruitful  pros- 
pecting for  minerals,  Mr.  Wolfe's  an- 
swer was: 

In  my  opinion  It  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  persuade  management — 

By  this  term  he  is  talking  about  man- 
agement of  a  mining  company — 

to  budget  money  for  studies  in  these  areas, 
that  we  would  feel  that  it  was  so — that  the 
chances  ot  being  able  to  proceed  and  develop 
would  be  BO  remote  that  we  would  be  ex- 
tremely hesitant  to  spend  the  c<xnpany'8 
money  In  any  area  of  that  nature. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  went  on  to  bring  this  point 
out.    He  asked  the  following  question: 

Under  t'  e  general  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  under  oiir  present  knowledge  of  your 
particular   field — 

Referring  to  Mr.  Wolfe's  field — 

would  It  be  possible  to  do  any  prospecting 
without  such  a  permit  from  the  President? 

Mr.  Wolfe  answered: 

There  would  be  some  phases  of  work  that 
could  be  done.  There  are  some  regional  bits 
of  Information  that  can  be  obtained.  But 
it  would  be  certainly  much  more  dllBcult  to 
go  in  with  a  mule  and  pick  and  shovel  than 
If  we  could  take  in  the  modern  tools  which 
we  have  available  to  us. 

The  point  I  am  making  to  the  defend- 
ers of  this  bill  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
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worry  about  mining,  because  there  are 
provisions  in  the  bill  which  provide  the 
President  will  permit  it  to  be  done  only 
if  he  feels  it  is  important.  But  those 
provisions  do  not  mean  a  thing,  because 
the  areas  are  locked  up,  there  is  no  ac- 
cess to  the  areas,  and  the  only  way  one 
could  get  into  it  would  be  with  a  mule 
and  a  pick  and  shovel. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  has  proposed  this  amend- 
ment, which  is  not  all  out.  which  is  not 
designed  to  wreck  the  bill,  which  does 
not  go  as  far  as  the  Interior  Committee 
in  the  other  body  went  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  It  simply  provides 
we  will  have  until  midnight.  December 
31,  1977.  to  operate  in  those  areas  under 
the  mineral  leasing  and  mining  laws, 
subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
having  jurisdiction  o/er  the  area,  con- 
sistent with  the  use  of  the  land  for 
mineral  development  and  exploration 
and  drilling. 

The  amendment  then  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide, as  I  pointed  out  a  little  earlier, 
that  after  that  particular  time,  the  right 
of  all  forms  of  appropriations  under  the 
mining  lawjs  will  expire  subject  only  to 
existing  rights  that  are  then  in  effect. 
It  occurs  to  me — and  I  think  this  is 
a  point  which  perhaps  has  not  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Church]  before  this 
time — that  this  very  exploration  may 
provide  the  basis  foj-  the  various  depart- 
ments in  the  executive  department  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  , wilderness 
area  at  a  particular  point  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  in  size.  Without 
this  information  available  to  them, 
which  could  be  discovered  under  this 
amendment,  they  would  in  many  cases 
be  operating  in  the  dark,  in  this  partic- 
ular field  at  least. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  States  would 
be  involved  particularly  in  the  mining 
amendment  we  have  before  us.  I  know 
Colorado  would  be.  I  am  reasonably 
sure  the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  be.  I  am  almost  positive  Nevada 
would  be.  I  see  present  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Bible].  I  am  reasonably 
sure — in  fact,  I  am  sure — the  great  State 
of  Alaska  would  be  involved. 

It  seems  to  me,  where  we  are  dealing 
with  the  mineralized  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  are  simply  cutting 
off  any  right  for  the  further  determina- 
tion of  where  these  resources  are.  that 
we  are  going  beyond  the  reasonable 
scope  of  Congress  to  determine  what  is 
in  the  national  interest.  We  are  sim- 
ply saying  it  is  more  important  to  have 
wilderness  areas  than  to  have  the  op- 
portiihity  of  determining  where  the 
mineral  resources  are. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  me  about 
5  minutes,  if  he  has  completed  his  open- 
ing statement?  I  do  hot  know  what  the 
time  situation  is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


Mr  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  tn^ 
Colorado.  "^ 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  tk» 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  8tt 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMiincK)^ 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo, 
rado  I  Mr.  Allott  J .  It  seems  to  me  thk 
is  a  worthwhile  amendment. 

In  my  judgment.  It  does  not  do  a  dit. 
service  to  the  wilderness  concept.  Aa 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  knows,  diirin* 
the  deliberations  on  the  bill  in  commit- 
tee, I  offered  an  amendment  which  wu 
a  more  severe  amendment  than  the  one 
presented  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  I  offered  had  no  cut- 
off date  of  some  15  years  after  the  p»g. 
sage  of  the  bill,  in  whatever  form  it  tata 
be  enacted. 

I  firmly  believed  then,  and  I  firmly 
believe  now,  there  is  nothing  irreconcil. 
able  in  having  mining  within  a  wilder- 
ness area. 

I  pointed  out  during  the  committee 
deliberations  then,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  in  the  past  has  done  exactly 
that — permitted  mining  in  national  park 
areas,  areas  which  are  set  aside  for  con- 
servation and  recreation  uses. 

FOr  example,  in  the  creation  of  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park,  a  park  whlcb 
conUins  1,939,493  acres,  mining  is  per- 
mitted. 

In  Death  Valley  National  Monument, 
which  is  a  great  area  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia of  some  1.907.760  acres,  mining  is 
permitted. 

The  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National 
Monument  is  an  area  of  lesser  size,  but 
still  of  considerable  acreage.  It  con- 
sists of  330,874  acres.  Mining  is  per- 
mitted in  that  area.  In  the  Glacier  Bay 
National  Monument,  consisting  of  2.274.- 
595  acres.  Congress  provided  for  mininc 
rights  in  one  section.  Congress  wrote 
such  a  clause  into  those  acts.  These 
are  areas  in  which  mining  and  other  uses 
occur  without  any  apparent  difficulty. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
knows,  we  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  field  of  lakeshore  and  seashore  legis- 
lation. We  are  presently  considering 
those  before  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee of  that  conunittee.  We  did  per- 
mit other  use  in  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore.  We  certainly  permitted  other 
use  in  the  Padre  Island  National  Sea- 
shore, because  we  permitted  oil  explora- 
tion to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  recrea- 
tional benefits. 

Then,  too.  on  the  west  coast,  in  the 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore,  we  per- 
mit adverse  use;  not  mining  use,  but 
continuation  of  grazing  and  dairying  in 
that  area. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs reported  favorably  two  hills,  one. 
the  Great  Basin  National  Park,  in  my 
own  State  of  Nevada,  consisting  of  an 
area  of  123,000  acres.  Mining  there  is 
specifically  permitted.  The  other  is  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  bill,  a  bill 
that  carves  out  257.000  acres  for  a  great 
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national  pax*.    There,  too.  we  permitted 
0i«nttig  in  one  section. 

lly  position.  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Colorado,  Is  that 
in  this  amendment  we  are  not  creating 
an  irreconcilable  use.  The  two  can 
exist  side  by  side.  We  have  spoken  on 
this  a  number  of  times,  and  we  should 
speak  on  it  again.  I  shall  certainly  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  There  are  one  or  two  points 
I  should  like  to  make  while  I  am  on  my 
feet  speaking  on  this  amendment.  I 
shall  again  quote  from  page  150  from 
the  testimony  of  John  A.  Wolfe. 

He  was  asked  whether,  because  S.  174 
had  failed  to  become  law  in  the  last 
session,  there  had  been  increased  ex- 
ploration of  these  areas  which  might 
eventually  be  within  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem, or  whether  it  had  cut  back  on  such 
exploration.    I  quote  Mr.  Wolfe: 

Several  large  mineral-producing  companies 
in  the  West  have  continued  exploration  In 
the  proposed  wilderness  areas  which  are 
■till  open  to  entry.  I  have  asked  representa- 
Uves  of  the  exploration  organizations  of 
these  companies  if  they  have  located  within 
ttasse  areas  what  they  consider  to  be  slg- 
nlflcsnt  desposita  warranting  detailed  ex- 
ploration. None  of  these  companies  would 
■pend  exploration  funds  on  a  deposit  which 
it  felt  did  not  have  a  chance  of  producing 
gross  values  in  excess  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars.  I  set  the  cutoff  date  on  this  study  at 
September  1961  to  evaluate  the  potential  dif- 
ference between  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
NsUon  today  and  what  It  would  have  l>een 
had  S.  174  of  the  87th  Congress  become  a  law 
on  the  date  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  I 
found  that  at  least  one  significant  deposit 
hu  been  discovered  every  3  months.  I  asked 
each  of  these  men  with  whom  I  discussed 
thU  matter  If  the  fact  that  the  last  biU  did 
not  become  a  law  had  given  Impetus  to  their 
exploration  activities  within  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas.  Each  answered  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  almllar  legis- 
UUon  was  hanging  over  these  areas  inhibited 
exploration  expenditures  In  these  regions. 
This  is  very  much  the  case  with  the  acttv- 
lUes  of  my  group.  We  are  reluctant  to 
budget  money  which  stands  in  serloiis  danger 
of  being  lost. 

He  testified  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  testimony  pinpoints  the 
very  question  I  have  been  discussing. 
In  the  short  period  of  time,  exploration 
of  these  areas,  which  would  be  locked 
up  from  any  development  and  explora- 
tion, had  shown  significant  deposits,  at 
least  one  every  3  months. 

Apparently,  in  referring  back  to  tills 
fact,  he  is  talking  in  terms  of  significant 
deposits,  with  a  deposit  producing  at 
least  a  hundred  mllUon  dollars. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
dealing  with  an  enormous  facet  of  the 
economic  wealth  of  this  country,  and 
we  should  not  ignore  this  and  throw  it 
to  one  side.  That  is  why  our  amend- 
ment deals  with  this  area,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  not  leave  In  the  rec- 
ord the  statement  that  these  three  de- 


posits which  they  found  every  3  months 
had  the  possibility  of  producing  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  His  statement  was 
that  the  companies  would  not  spend  ex- 
ploration funds  on  a  deposit  which  did 
not  have  that  capacity.  No  significant 
deposit  of  that  kind  has  been  found  in 
Colorado  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  such  deposit  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge.  However,  he  said  that  they 
would  not  spend  these  funds  unless  it 
had  that  capacity  or  they  thought  that 
it  had  a  chance  of  producing  a  himdred 
million  dollar  deposit.  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say: 

I  found  that  at  least  one  significant  de- 
posit has  been  discovered  every  3  months. 

This  presumably  refers  back  to  at  least 
a  very  valuable  deposit.  I  have  been  in 
the  mining  game  myself,  and  I  know  that 
fervor  and  optimism  are  a  part  of  every 
miner's  makeup.  If  a  miner  did  not 
have  those  characteristics,  we  would  not 
have  any  mining  going  on.  I  would  not 
say  that  this  was  the  actual  amount  they 
had  discovered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  Mr.  Wolfe  in- 
dicate that  these  were  deposits  within  a 
wilderness  area? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  He  said  these 
are  explorations  that  were  made  within 
wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  raised  the  same 
question  on  that  point.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  question  Mr.  Wolfe.  However, 
we  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  maps  which  had  been  prepared 
and  that  were  brought  in  to  Indicate 
areas  affected  by  S.  4  were  accurate. 
Dr.  Boyd  introduced  them  in  evidence. 
It  was  conceded  many  areas  outside  the 
forests,  long  withdrawn,  were  indicated. 
Their  status  as  to  mining  would  not  be 
changed.  The  discoveries  could  not  be 
on  these  areas  for  they  have  long  been 
closed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  very  strict  regulations  on  prospect- 
ing in  wilderness  areas  in  the  forests. 
They  are  not  aware  of  any  extensive 
prospecting  or  location  of  minerals  In 
these  areas. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  caU  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  first  two  sentences  on 
page  150  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  He  does  say,  "pro- 
posed wilderness  areas."  The  Senator 
remembers  that  when  we  asked  Dr.  Boyd 
about  the  proposed  wilderness  areas,  It 
developed  that  they  were  areas  long 
closed  to  mining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  I  remember 
that  statement.  However,  I  still  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  take  care  of  the  point  I  have 
raised.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  support  it,  because  I  believe 
its  adoption  might  be  extremely  im- 
portant not  only  for  our  State  and 
other  States,  but  to  his  own  State. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  merely  getting  permission  to  pro- 
ceed with  development  within  a  limited 
period  of  time,  so  we  can  lay  the  basis 
to  determine  which  mineral  areas  should 
be  retained  in  the  wilderness  systems 
and  which  should  be  excluded  from  the 
wilderness  system  at  a  later  date. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  yielded  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  COTTON.  No,  not  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  that  this  colloquy  ap- 
pear following  the  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  if  that  Is  desired. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  Senators  in  charge 
of  the  bill  two  questions  for  my  own 
information.  First,  I  note  on  pages  2 
and  3  of  the  bill  a  defirUtion  of  "wilder- 
ness." I  shall  not  take  the  time  out 
of  the  2  minutes  to  read  the  entire  defi- 
nition; but  it  indicates  that  it  is  to  be 
wilderness  untranuneled.  I  take  It  that 
that  means  that  there  are  to  be  no  roads 
or  highways  through  the  area  or  no 
roads  into  it. 

If  the  bill  passes,  and  there  are  forest 
areas  in  the  wilderness  without  entrance 
roads,  does  the  bill  preclude  the  building 
of  roads  for  the  purpose  of  harvesting 
timber  in  a  reasonable  way,  consistent 
with  sound  conservation  practices? 
Does  the  bill  Isolate  the  forests  and  pre- 
vent the  building  of  roads  under  the 
authority  of  those  in  control,  or  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  CHURCH./ The  wUderness  system 
as  defined  In  -tht  bill  is  confined  to  cer- 
tain sp>eciflc  areas  which  have  already 
been  specified  as  wilderness  or  primitive 
areas.  Those  areas  are  located  in  the 
national  parks  and  in  the  national  for- 
ests, where  they  have  been  designated 
as  primitive  areas  and  where  no  roads 
have  been  permitted  for  many  years. 
So,  apart  from  the  areas  which  have  al- 
ready been  set  aside  and  so  designated, 
and  in  which  no  roads  have  been  per- 
mitted in  the  past,  the  bill  has  no  ap- 
plication. However,  in  ordinary  national 
park  and  forest  lands,  roads  could  be 
constructed  where  roads  are  not  pres- 
ently located. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  not  In  lands  af- 
fected by  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Areas  affected  by  the 
pending  bill — in  the  national  forests,  for 
example — are  the  primitive  areas  which 
have  been  set  aside  as  wilderness  and 
in  which  roads  are  not  now  permitted 
under  the  existing  regulations  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  my  recollection 
from  past  years,  particularly  when  I 
served  in  the  other  body,  that  there  has 
been,  at  certain  periods,  a  long  standing 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  as  to 
whether  the  proper  use  is  to  let  the  for- 
ests remain  virgin  land,  to  let  the  forests 
rot  and  fertilize  the  ground,  or  whether 
the  forests  should  be  periodically  har- 
vested. Would  the  bill  compel  the  for- 
mer course  in  areas  where  forests  exist? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  I  should  say, 
however,  that  whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  have  existed  in  the  past,  the 
Forest  Service  now,  as  it  has  done  for 
some  years,  strongly  endorses  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 
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Mr.  COTTON.    I  have  one  other  ques-  bill  such  customary  use  would  be  pre-  First  of  all,  there  Is  the  nroviciMi  w 

tlon.  which  relates  to  the  title  of  section  sumed  to  have  created  a  right-of-way?  section  6(b).  which  is  to  be  lomA 

4,  on  page  14;  ^Acquisition  of  certain  Mr.  CHURCH.    The  language  speaks  page  16  of  the  bill.    It  makes  clft»7^w* 

privately  owned  lands  within  the  wUder-  for  itself.    Whatever  has  been  the  cus-  existing  mines  and  valid.  existiniTmin?** 

ness  system."    Qection  4  begins:  ttxnary  method  of   ingress  and  egress  claims  within  the  areas  affected  ^^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec-  would  continue  to  be  preserved.  bill  are  to  be  preserved  inviolate     Tk! 

retary  of  AgrUnilture  are  each  authorized  to  Mr.  COTTON.     I  thank  the  Senator  junior    Senator     from     Colorado    lu 

acquire  aa  part  of  the  wUdemew  system  any  from  Idaho.  DoMiMicK]    says   another    15   vPi.r. 

ruc?*,%em°SdlJ?'iir\'^r?io^''°"  °'  *^-  DO»«NICK.    Mr.  President,  the  needed  for  unrestricted  explorSEix*S 

such  system  under  his  Jurisdiction-  quesUons  asked  by  the  Senator  from  New  these  areas.    Mr.  President.  I  submiUhS 

Does  the  word  "within"  mean  that  the  HamiJshire  relate  specifically  not  only  there  has  been  unrestricted  explorsJOM 

land  which  may  be  acquired  imder  the  to  the  points  to  which  he  was  referring,  of  these  areas  for  more  than  a  cemlittr 

act  must  be  completely  surroimded.  or  but  to  the  very  amendment  I  have  of-  yet  today  only   6  mines  are  opera!^ 

does  it  mean  that  it  may  be  surrounded  fered.    Section  6(b),  on  page  16.  clearly  within  the  whole  area  which  wouldh* 

on  three  sides  or  be  contiguous  to?  shows  that  there  cannot  be  any  access  affected  by  this  legislation.    These  miiui 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  rights  within  any  of  the  lands  which  will  be  unaffected  and  will  continue  tSS 
from  New  Hampshire  for  bringing  it  up,  we  brought  within  the  wilderness  sys-  operations.  All  valid  existing  tnin^ 
so  that  the  record  may  be  made  per-  tern,  so  far  as  road  construction  or  the  claims  within  the  wilderness  systcnaiuJ 
fectly  clear.  The  understanding  of  the  development  of  new  roads  is  concerned,  also  protected  by  this  legislation. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af-  The  only  persons  who  would  be  entitled  Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  that  fa- 
fairs  on  this  pKJint  is  that  this  language  to  retain  any  roads  or  access  would  be  the  next  10  years,  surveys  are  to  be 
refers  exclusively  to  any  holding  entirely  those  who  have  inholdings.  Conse-  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  witt£ 
surrounded  by  wilderness  or  primitive  quently.  any  pertinent  mining  activity  the  primitive  areas  in  the  national  for 
areas.  would  be  almost  wholly  barred  by  the  ests,  for  the  punx>se  of  redefining  thl 

Mr.  COTTON.    That  statement  may  present  provisions  of  the  bill,  ad  would,  boundaries.    The  purpose  of  the  survoi 

be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  legisla-  of  course,  the  harvesting  of  any  timber  is  to  exclude  from  these  areas  portiS 

tive  history  of  the  bill?  that  might  be  in  any  of  the  wilderness  which  seem  to  have  greater  conunerdii 

Mr.   CHURCH.     Yes,  it  may.     I   am  area.    So  that  problem  exists.  value,  or  portions  which  seem  to  be  moit 

happy    that    the    Senator    from    New  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  suitable  for  multiple  use  than  for  preser- 

Hampshire  has  siUsed  the  question,  so  which  I  hav&  offered,  so  far  as  mining  is  vation  as  wilderness, 

that  there  will  be  no  ambiguity  or  con-  concerned,  would  specifically  cure  that  So  I  submit  that,  for  the  next  10  ymn. 

fusion  about  the  imderstanding  of  the  problem  and  would  allow   15  years  in  there  will  be  ample  opportimlty  for  those 

language.  which  to  determine  which  of  the  areas  tracts  within  the  primitive  areas  of  the 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  the  bill  Is  now  should  be  taken  out  of  the  wilderness  national  forests  to  be  excluded  when- 
written,  there  is  no  right  of  condemna-  system  and  which  should  be  permitted  to  ever  the  surveys  show  there  is  commer- 
tion?        remain  within  it.  dally    valuable    mineral    bearing   rock 

Mr.  CHURCH.     The  Senator  is  cor-  Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  President,  I  yield  which  makes  these  tracts  more  valuable 

rect.  myself  as  much  time  as  may  be  required,  for   commercial   development   than  for 

Mr.  COTTON.     Nor  can  any  custom-  within  the  limitation.  preservation  as  wilderness, 

ary  right   or  privilege,  if  there  has  been  At  the  outset.  I  must  say  it  Is  very  Therefore,  the  difference.  In  this  re- 

such,  be  taken  away?        difficult   for  me   to  speak  against   the  spect.  may  be  only  the  difference  be- 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The  amendment.    I  am  mindful  of  the  im-  tween  10  and  15  years, 

time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-  portance  of  the  mining  industry.    It  is  Mr.  President,  for  one  of  these  prlml. 

shire  has  expired.  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  my  State,  tive  areas  in  Idaho — the  Selway-Bltter- 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  yield  I  have  always  tried  to  uphold  what  I  root  area — such  a  survey  has  been  coo- 

a  half  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  regard  to  be  the  legitimate  interests  of  pleted;  and.  in  the  process,  over  450,000 

Hampshire,  and  a  minute  and  a  half  to  the  mining  Industry.     I  have  been  the  acres   were   excluded,   after   they  were 

myself  to  respond  to  him.  sponsor  of  many  bills  designed  to  be  help-  found  to  have  higher  commercial  vahK 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  there  are  existing  ful  to  mining.  than  wilderness  value.  So  here,  again, 
rights-of-way  or  roads,  or  even  ways  However,  I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  is  a  demonstration  of  how  the  bill  ean 
that  by  prescription  would  be  considered  amendment  because  I  feel  that  to  adopt  operate,  during  the  next  10  years,  to  ex- 
rights-  of -Way,  are  they  preserved,  too?  It  would  be  an  act  of  contradiction.    If  elude  from  the  primitive  areas  to  be  in- 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  cor-  wilderness  areas  are  to  be  established  eluded  in  the  wilderness  system  the  min- 
rect.  This  is  an  amendment  that  I  &nd  preserved,  if  we  regard  such  preser-  eral-bearlng  lands  which  have  higher 
myself  propose  to  the  bUl.  because  vation  as  being  in  the  interest  of  our  own  value  for  mining  purposes. 
there  are  in  my  State  Inholdings —  and  future  generations,  then  the  bill  But  this  Is  not  all;  the  bill  contains 
ranches — which  were  homesteaded  many  naust  be  strong  enough  to  protect  the  other  protective  provisions  of  even 
years  ago  and  which  lie  entirely  within  Integrity  of  the  wilderness  it  embraces,  greater  importance.  Section  6(c)(1). 
primitive  areas.  We  wanted  to  be  per-  ^  submit  that  if  this  amendment  were  on  page  19  of  the  bill,  provides  that  onee 
fectly  sure  that  the  owners  of  those  to  be  enacted  into  law,  there  would  be  the  wilderness  system  has  been  estab- 
ranches  were  guaranteed  the  customai-y  no  way,  for  the  next  15  years,  to  guar-  llshed,  limited  prospecting  can  continue 
usage  of  their  property  for  ingress  and  antee  the  inviolability  of  the  areas  es-  within  the  system  as  a  matter  of  ri^ 
egress  according  to  the  customary  ways,  tablished — whereas  the  guarantee  of  without  need  for  permission  from  any- 
So  the  bill  provides,  quoting  now  from  their  integrity  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  one.  The  only  limitation  on  the  pros- 
section  4.  page  14 :  bill.  pecting  is  that  it  shall  take  such  fonn 

Provided,  hoioever.  That  nothing  In  thu  Inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  In-  as   wUl   not   be   incompatible   with  the 

Act  shall  be  construed  to  confer  a  right  of  terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is  largely  com-  surrounding     wilderness     environment, 

condemnation    with    reapect    to    privately  POsed    of    Members    coming    from    the  So  all  types  of  prospecting  will  not  be 

owned  land  within  the  botmdaries  of  a  wii-  Western  States,  who  understand  the  Im-  denied    within    the    wilderness    system, 

derncss  area,  or  to  Impair  any  customary  portance  of  mining,  and  strongly  support  once  It  has  been  established  by  the  biD. 

right  or  privilege  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  mining  activities,  we  have  tried  to  be  Finally,  if  I  may  call  attention  to  see- 

^Zlt^rJ^r^'J^'^L^^^^Ji^f^lll,^  ^^  extremely  reasonable  In  making  every  Uon  6(c>,  on  page  17  of  the  bill,  in  sub- 

or  to  it.  ordinary  use  and  maintenance.  possible    aUowance    for    mining,    which  section    .2)    provision  is  made  to  aUow 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  take  it  that  the  Ian-  would  not  basically  contradict  the  pur-  for  unrestricted  prospecting  and  unre- 

guage  means  a  road  or  trail  customarily  Pose  of  the  bill  or  render  it  impossible  strlcted   mining   within   the  wlldeme* 

used  even  if  no  legal  right-of-way  has  to  preserve  these  wilderness  areas,  once  system   wherever   the   President  flndi 

been    acquired    because   the    land   was  estabUshed  by  this  legislation.  that  it  Is  in  the  higher  national  interest 

owned  by  a   corporation  or  for  other  Let  me  refer  to  the  provisions  of  the  to  permit  such  prospecting  or  mining  to 

reasons?     Under  the  language  in  this  bill  which  make  allowances  for  mining,  occur. 
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I  read  from  subsection  (2)  of  SMtion  veys  will  t>e  useful  to  determine  the  por- 

6(c)  of  the  bill:  tions  of  these  areas  which  are  mineral 

(7)  Within   national   tormi   and   pubUo  bearing  and  have  mining  potential.    In 

LLia  areas  Included  In  the  wiidemeM  my  State,  not  a  single  mine  is  located  in 
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cutoff  upon  itself.  If  the  Inherent  con- 
tradiction were  not  present,  why  have  a 
time  limit?  The  very  fact  that  a  time 
limit  is  included  is  an  admission  that  the 
two  concepts  are  inherently  contradic- 


areas 

_  _, (A)    the  Prealdent  may,  within  a  any  of  the  primitive  areas  involved  in     ^„ ^^ ,^   .^....»n— ^ 

;^iflc  area  and  in  •<»°^^|*»J«  .^^^^ '"f,**  the  bill,  and  none  has  been  located  in     tory.    Onlthat  basisl  oppose  the  amend 

'^^■"°^!J^il«-'^Lf.!S^  STnit  C  "»e™  'or  °*«^y.  many  years,  although     ment. 

tbort«  pro«P^«n«  .<i"^.V**^  L"*  ^'l*.!^:  for  a  century  these  areas  have  been  open 


Ited  to  exploraUon  for  oU  and  gas) ,  mining 
(including  but  not  limited  to  the  production 
of  oil  and  gas)  — 

Then  I  read  from  line  11 : 
upon  his  determination   that  such  use  or 
uns  in  the  specinc  area  wm  better  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
thereof  than  will  lU  denial— 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  made  very 
liberal  allowances  for  all  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  the  mining  industry. 
We  even  have  provided  that  unlimited 


to  unrestricted  prospecting.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  feel  that  any  hurtful  restriction 
is  being  imposed  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  only  prospecting  which  is 
permitted  is  the  prospecting  permitted 
under  sut>section  8,  page  19,  of  the  bill. 
It  must  be  done  in  a  manner  compatible 
with   the  preservation  of  a  wilderness 


piospecting  and  imllmlted  mining  may    area.    The  only  other  way  in  which  pros- 
take  place  within  given  wilderness  areas  

if  the  President  finds  that  the  national 
interest  so  requires. 

But  if  we  do  not  leave  with  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  make  such  a  de- 
termination, and  if.  Instead,  we  adopt 
this  amendment,  then,  for  the  next  15 
years,  we  shall  have  denied  ourselves  the 
tools  with  which  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  very  wilderness  areas  which  the 
bill  is  designed  to  estaUish.  That  would 
be  a  total  contradiction  of  purpose. 

For  this  reason,  I  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  final 
observation:  The  primitive  areas  which 
are  really  the  subject  of  concern.  Insofar 
as  this  amendment  goes,  constitute  be- 
tween 7  and  8  percent  of  the  national 
forest  lands.  When  the  reviews  are 
completed,  the  primitive  areas  will  com- 
prise an  even  lesser  part  of  the  national 
forests.  So  the  restrictions  which  do 
exist  m  the  bill  apply  to  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  national  forests,  and 
apply  not  at  all  to  the  rest  of  the  land, 
which  remains  open  for  unlimited  pros- 
pecting and  unlimited  mining  activity. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  keep  our  eyes  upon 
the  doughnut,  not  upon  the  hole.  If  we 
do,  I  believe  we  shall  conclude  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  as  reasonable 
and  as  adequate  as  they  can  be  made  to 
protect  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
mining  industry  and  still  have  a  wilder- 
ness bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  several 
questions? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  stated,  as  I  understand,  that  all  of 
this  is  taken  care  of,  because,  after  all. 
within  the  primitive  areas  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  make  the  reviews 
within  the  next  10  years,  and  therefore 
everyone  will  be  happy.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  does  not 
permit  the  President  to  do  that;  only  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  do  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  resources  of  the 
Oovemment — including  the  mining  and 
geological  agencies  of  the  Oovemment — 
will  be  available  for  the  mirveys.  These 
lands  are  not  new  or  unexplored.  They 
are  familiar  lands.    So  I  think  the  sur- 


pectlng  could  be  done  would  be  with  the 
specific  permission  of  the  President.  Can 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  indicate  to  me 
why  the  President  would  authorize  pros- 
pecting in  any  of  the  proposed  areas  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  better  serve  the 
interests  of  the  United  States,  when  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  try  to  show  the 
President,  except  by  geological  maps 
which  may  already  be  in  existence,  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  minerals  are  present 
in  the  area? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  can  think  of  In- 
stances that  might  cause  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  our  country  to  open  up  given 
areas  for  further  exploration  for  mining 
purposes.  It  might  be  that  a  need  for 
special  minerals  essential  to  the  national 
defense  would  require  it.  That  Is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  consideration  that 
comes  to  mind.  Depressed  economic 
conditions  in  a  given  area  might  be  an- 
other reason  for  authorizing  unrestricted 
prospecting,  where  the  general  evidence 
indicates  that  valuable  minerals  may  be 
present.  The  national  defense  require- 
ment is  the  most  obvious.  But  I  am  sure 
that  other  considerations  could  also  form 
the  basis  for  granting  permission  to 
prospect  and  to  mine. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  certainly  could 
not  say  that  the  opportunity  was  free 
and  open,  could  we? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  merely  say  that  we 
cannot  maintain  a  wilderness  and  leave 
it  free  and  open  for  exploration,  for 
prospecting,  for  mining,  and  for  com- 
mercial activities.  We  shall  either  have 
a  wilderness  or  we  shall  not.  I  believe 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  establish 
and  to  maintain  a  wilderness  system  for 
reasons  I  have  already  explained.  There 
are  good  and  bad  mining  promotions.  I 
am  aware  of  some  mining  ventures  in 
my  State — and  I  am  sure  the  same  have 
occurred  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as 
well — that  have  had  more  to  do  with  the 
mining  of  stockholders  than  the  mining 
of  minerals.  I  refer  to  speculations  that 
are  hardly  worthy  of  the  price  of  open- 
ing up  a  wilderness.  Unless  In  the  bill 
the  President  is  given  authority  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening,  we  cannot  ef- 
fectively protect  the  wilderness  that  the 
proposed  legislation  is  meant  to  preserve. 
The  two  things  are  inconsistent.  They 
are  contradictory.  The  amendment  con- 
cedes as  much  by  Imposing  a  15-year 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  It  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  authors  of  the  bill  recognize  the 
need  for  prospecting;  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  supporting  the  measure  at 
all? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  I  think  we  have  made  every 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  mining  in- 
dustry that  can  be  made,  consistent  with 
the  principle  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  the  objective  it  seeks  to  accomplish. 

I  should  like  to  jrield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  subject  that  we  have  all  considered 
a  great  deal.  We  have  mining  in  my 
home  State.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  mines 
do  well.  But  the  amendment  is  not  the 
route  to  take  to  see  that  they  do  so. 

I  admit  that  Mr.  Wolfe  was  an  inter- 
esting witness.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado quoted  a  good  deal  of  what  he  said. 
Immediately  above  the  portion  that  he 
quoted,  on  page  150  of  the  hearings,  is 
the  following  Interesting  observation : 

My  own  group  has  discovered  one  Euch 
deposit.  If  all  of  our  preliminary  work  is 
substantiated,  and  if  this  deposit  can  be 
mined  to  depletion,  at  today's  prices  it  wiU 
contribute  S800  million.  This  would  be  the 
basis  for  S6  to  $8  billion  of  construction. 

That  quotation  leads  me  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Wolfe  was  talking  about  an 
operation  involving  taking  out  noaterials 
for  cinder  block.  I  should  hate  to  be- 
lieve that  the  only  place  one  could  obtain 
materials  for  cinder  block  is  in  a  wilder- 
ness area.  There  must  be  other  places 
in  which  material  for  cinder  block  is 
available. 

While  Mr.  Wolfe  said  much  about  how 
many  significant  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  the  last  few  months,  I  point  out 
that  when  one  calls  the  Forest  Service,  a 
representative  of  that  agency  advises 
that  they  do  not  believe  there  have  been 
any  significant  developments,  except  one 
development  on  the  south  end  of  Three 
Sisters,  in  respect  to  an  area  where 
gravel  is  being  removed  in  order  to  make 
cinder  block. 

We  have  gravel  all  over  the  country. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  into  a  wilderness 
area  to  obtain  it. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  not  too  long  ago  we  had  a  scan- 
dal because  of  what  happened  in  the  Al 
Sarena  case.  Some  people  had  gone  out 
and  filed  a  mining  claim  on  a  virgin  tim- 
ber area  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  They 
never  mined  anjrthing  except  the  timber. 
They  took  out  millions  of  dollars  of  tim- 
ber on  the  basis  of  mining  claims.  I 
would  hate  to  see  wilderness  areas  de- 
stroyed that  way. 

The  subject  to  me  Is  not  a  new  one. 
In  the  81st  Congress  I  introduced  the 
bill  S.  353  to  protect  the  scenic  values 
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tributary  to  Aspen  Basin  Road  and  con- 
tiguous scenic  areas  inside  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Forest.  We  had  to  do  that  be- 
cause the  people  were  going  into  the  for- 
est, filing  a  mining  claim  on  some  gravel, 
removing  one  truckload  of  gravel,  and 
then  putting  up  a  hotdog  stand.  Where 
we  had  the  finest  scenic  values,  we  then 
had  hotdog  stands. 

I  introduced  in  the  Congress  a  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  81-94. 

We  have  had  this  problem  constantly 
everywhere  we  have  attempted  to  pro- 
tect land.  It  is  easy  to  go  into  such 
areas,  take  out  a  small  amount  of  mate- 
rial, and  say,  "This  is  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  activity." 

Dr.  Boyd,  while  testifying  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress,  intro- 
duced into  the  record  a  brief  he  pre- 
sented to  the  House  2  years  before. 

In  that  brief  he  had  a  table  entitled 
"Discoveries  S.  174  Would  Have  Pre- 
vented." When  we  pinned  Dr.  Boyd 
down,  not  a  single  one  of  those  discov- 
eries would  have  been  prevented  by  the 
bill  S.  174.  Not  a  single  one.  He  merely 
said,  "Yes,  they  would  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  principles  of  S.  174  had 
been  applied  all  across  the  United 
States." 

Surely,  if  we  proposed  to  stop  mining 
everywhere,  you  could  make  a  showing  of 
mines  that  cannot  be  developed. 

I  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  charge  of  wilderness  areas,  if 
they  knew  of  any  of  the  significant  dis- 
coveries in  the  State  of  Colorado  that 
Mr.  Wolfe  had  talked  about.  They  said 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  mineral  dis- 
coveries in  the  national  forests  of  any 
such  magnitude  as  he  was  talking  about 
in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.  was 
interested  in  a  little  place  called  Gla- 
cier Peak.  It  was  about  a  4-  or  5-year- 
old  claim.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
S.  174.  It  wU'.  be  very  interesting  to  fol- 
low along  these  developments  and  find 
out  what  great  discoveries  Mr.  Wolfe 
was  talking  about  as  being  made  in  the 
wilderness  areas.  I  think  he  was  talking 
about  the  national  forests,  not  the 
wilderness  areas. 

When  we  pinned  Dr.  Boyd  down,  we 
found  that  he  referxed  to  66  million 
acres  being  sterilized  from  mining  by 
8.  4.  There  were  not  that  many  acres 
involved.  He  could  not  tell  which  acres 
being  included  were  closed  to  mining 
long  ago  and  which  acres  were  not.  We 
know  which  acres  being  put  in  the  wil- 
derness system  have  long  been  restricted. 
That  includes  acres  in  the  wild,  wil- 
derness and  canoe  areas.  The  primi- 
tive areas  will  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  »hat  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected.  I  regard  it  as  an 
extremely  destnictive  amendment  to  the 
bill.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  part  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 


No.  3£  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  .  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott]  .  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Can- 
jfowl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cawnon], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  ] .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Jordan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschk],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Psu.],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakkmam]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bsmfirr].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkicam]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."   # 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eomond- 
son].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscheI.  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bewnett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[liir.  Citrtis],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  that  of 
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the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towtai 
have  been  previously  aimounoed. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dta*, 
[Mr.  Beknett]  Is  paired  with  the  8eS 
tor  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joi^T 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  tnL 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  SenaS 
from  North  Carolina  woiild  vote  "n«j» 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  tnm 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is  paired  wia 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Ca«] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  would  vote  "na»" 

Ou  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wy©. 
ming  [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpARnua] 
If  present  and  voUng,  the  Senator  ftxsn 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "x\aj.' 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  frt* 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  would  vote  "n«y." 

The  result  was  announced — yea<  it 
nays  56,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— M 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Mechem 

Beau 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Bible 

Omening 

Mundt 

Carlson 

Hayden 

Pearson 

Cotton 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

DlrkMn 

Hruska 

Scott 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idalio 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Long.  La. 

Young,  N.  Oak. 

Ellender 

Magnuson 
NATS— 66 

Aiken 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Hoggs 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jotinston 

Prormlre 

Burdlck 

Keating 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Kelauver 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  W.  V«. 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Cburch 

Kuchel 

RusaeU 

CUrk 

McCarthy 

SaltonstaU 

Douglas 

McCtellan 
McO^ 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Smith 

Engle 

UcOprnm 

Stennls 

Ervln 

Mclntyrs 

Symington 

Fulbrtght 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Wmiams  nj. 

Hartke 

Morse 

Tar  borough 

HIU 

Moss 

Toung.  Ohio 

Holland 

M\iskle 

NOT  VUTINO — 18 

Allott 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Edmoodson 

MetcaU 

Bennett 

Javlu 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Simpson 

Cas« 

Lausche 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Long.  Mo. 

Tower 

So  amendment  No.  38  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  mtm 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wu 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  the  amendment  identified  as  No. 
34. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  considered  as  read,  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 


Tbe  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRO.  is  as  foUows: 

on  p«g«  3>  line  2^.  atrlke  out  all  tbrough 
lins  8  on  pa««  6  and  Inaart  in  lieu  thereof 
the  XoUowlng : 

-(b)(1)  The   wilderness  system  shall  In- 
clude »U  areas  within  the  national  forests 
classified  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  wilderness,  wild,  or 
canoe:  Provided.  Ttiat  the  areas  within  the 
national  forests  classified  as  primitive  may 
be   inchtded    In    the    wUdemeas    system    as 
hereinafter  provided.     Following  enactment 
of   this    Act.    the    Secretary    of    Agriculture 
^^^11^  within  ten  years,  review  In  accordance 
vltb'{>aragrapb  C,  section  251.20,  of  the  Code 
of  PWeral   Regulations,    title    36,    effective 
January  1, 1959,  the  suitability  of  each  prim- 
itive area  In  the  national  forests  for  pres- 
ervsUon  as  wilderness  and  shaU  report  his 
findings  to  the  President.     WhUe  being  re- 
viewed and  until  action  la  taken  as  provided 
by  this  subsection,  primitive  areas  shall  be 
administered  so  as  to  preserve  their  present 
status  and  condition.    Before  the  convening 
oif  Congress  each  year,  the  President  shall 
advise  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives   of  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  Inclusion  within  the  wU- 
demsss  system,  or  exclusion   therefrom,   of 
saeb  area  on  which  review  has  been  com- 
pleted In  the  preceding  year,  together  with 
maps  and   definition    of   botindarles:    PtO' 
vlded.  That  the  President  may,  as  a  part  of 
bis  recommendations,   alter  the   boundaries 
exlsttng  on   the  date   of   this   Act   for   any 
prlmltlre  area  to  be  Included  In  the  wilder- 
ness system,   recommending   the    ezclualon 
$nd  return  to  national  forest  land  status  of 
any  portions  not  predominantly  of  wilder- 
ness value,  or  recommending  the  addition 
of  any  contiguous   area   of   national   forest 
lands   predominantly    of    wUdemess    value: 
Provided  further.  That   foUowlng   such   ex- 
clusions and  additions   any  primitive   area 
recommended  to  be  included  in  the  wilder- 
ness system  shall  not  exceed  the  area  clas- 
sified as  primitive  on  the  date  of  this  Act. 
The  recommendation  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the   Inclusion  In  the  wilderness 
system,  or  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  a  prlm- 
lUve   area,    or    portions    thereof,    shall    be- 
come effective  subject  to  the  provislona  of 
•ubsecUon  (f )  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
If  Congress  rejects  a  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  no  revised  recoounendatlon  is 
made  to  Congress  with  req>ect  to  that  prim- 
itive area  within  two  years,  the  land  shall 
cease  to  be  a  primitive  area  and  shall  be 
admlniatered  as  other  national  forest  lands: 
And  proi-ided  further.  That  primitive  areas 
with  respect  to  which  recoaunendatlons  are 
submitted  to  Congrea  on  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  years  of  the  review  period  herein 
provided  shall  retain  their  status  as  prlml- 
Uve  areas   until    the   expiration.    In   respect 
to  each  area,  of  a  full  aesslon  of  Congress, 
two  years  for  resubmission  of  revised  recom- 
mendaUons  to  Congreaa   by  the  President, 
and.  If  so  resubmitted,  until  the  expiration 
of  a  full  session  of  Congress  thereafter.    Rec- 
ommendations   on    all    primitive    areas   not 
previously  submitted  to  the  Congress  shall 
be  made  during  the  tenth  year  of  the  review 
period.      Any    primitive    area,    or    portion 
thereof,  on  which  a  recommendation  for  in- 
clusion In  the  wlldernesc  system  has  not  be- 
come effective  within  fourteen  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  cease  to 
be  a  primitive  area  and  shall  be  administered 
as  other  national  forest  land." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.   Mr.  President,  I  call 
op  this  amendment  because  I  believe 
it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  pend- 
ing bUl.    There  are  enough  Senators  on 
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the  floor  so  that  I  can  explain  it  rather 
rapidly. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  what  the 
Senator  is  saying? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment,  prei>ared  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Allott]  does  only  one  thing.  What 
it  does  is  to  change  the  method  by  which 
primitive  areas  would  be  included  within 
the  wilderness  system.  As  the  bill  is  now 
written,  all  areas  which  are  classified 
as  wilderness,  wild,  canoe,  and  primi- 
tive, are  automatically  Included  within 
the  wilderness  system.  Then  the  Execu- 
tive Is  given  10  years  for  evaluation  and 
recommendation  to  determine  whether 
these  areas  should  come  out  of  the  wil- 
derness system. 

The  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  shifts  this  around.  What  it 
does  is  to  provide  that  the  primitive 
areas  will  remain  within  their  present 
classification  and  will  be  evaluated  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  that  then  a  rec- 
(xnmendation  will  be  made  for  inclusion 
of  the  proper  areas  within  the  wilderness 
ssrstem. 

This  is  a  holding  in  status  quo  of  the 
primitive  areas  at  the  present  time  until 
evaluation  can  be  made  as  to  the  most 
useful  purpose  for  these  particular  areas. 
Once  that  recommendation  has  been 
made,  the  Secretary  would  come  to  Con- 
gress and  say,  "This  is  the  way  we  think 
these  primitive  areas  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded or  not  included  within  the  wilder- 
ness system." 

His  recommendation  would  be  final  un- 
less vetoed  by  Congress. 

This  is  not  my  colleague's  af&rmative 
action  amendment.  This  deals  specifi- 
cally with  the  primitive  areas  alone,  and 
it  says,  in  effect,  "We  will  evaluate  them 
before  we  put  them  into  the  wilderness 
system." 

Is  there  any  purpose  In  this?  What  Is 
the  need  of  doing  it  this  way? 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  I  sat  for  weeks 
In  the  committee  hearings  during  1961 
and  1962,  in  the  other  body,  while  the 
bill  was  being  discussed  in  depth.  The 
principal  objection  of  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  came  before  the  committee 
was  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  primitive  areas  should 
be  blanketed  in  immediately  or  whether 
they  should  be  evaluated  and  brought  in 
later.  Almost  every  witness,  except 
members  of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  a  few 
other  strong  conservation  groups,  felt 
that  the  evaluation  should  come  first  and 
then  the  primitive  areas  should  be 
brought  in. 

This  was  effected  by  an  amendment  in 
committee  in  the  House  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress. It  came  under  sharp  attack  by 
some  of  the  conservation  groups.  It  was 
an  amendment  which  was  proposed  by 
more  witnesses  as  being  valuable  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill  than  any  other  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  by  any  group. 

This  has  an  impact,  I  can  assure  Sen- 
ators, on  the  question  whether  or  not  a 
wilderness  system  will  be  created  by 
legislaUon  and  will  be  adopted  by  the 


other  body.  If  we  can  get  this  amend- 
ment adopted  and  a  subsequent  one 
which  I  will  offer  at  a  later  time,  we 
will  have  a  chance  of  getting  through 
Congress  legislation  creating  a  wilder- 
ness system. 

I  should  like  to  make  some  points 
which  I  believe  are  very  important.  The 
first  is  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  such,  would  have  any  objection  to  this 
kind  of  action.  During  the  process  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior whether  he  recalled  saying  he  had 
no  objection  to  this  type  of  amendment. 
This  is  fairly  important,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  indicated  that  he  had  never 
made  such  a  statement.  I  refer  Sena- 
tors to  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  87th  Congress,  at 
page  1170.     This  is  the  statement. 

The  first  question  is  by  me  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

I  gather,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  would  rather 
put  everything — this  means  aU  the  areas— 
and  then  eliminate,  rather  than  start  with 
what  we  think  ought  to  be  in  and  adding  to 
it  as  the  classification  goea  on. 

Secretary  Uoall.  No.  I  thought  I  made  It 
clear  In  my  colloquy  with  Congressman 
RivxBs  that  I  favored  the  other  approach, 
except  for  the  Forest  Service  wilderness 
area.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  clear-cut  case. 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  start  with  a  guide- 
line and  Instruction  from  Congress  that  we 
have  10  years  to  make  this  review  and  to 
recommend  what  should  go  in,  rather  than 
saying  put  it  In  and  then  let  us  review  to 
see  whether  It  should  come  out.  I  think 
that  Is  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  It. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Is  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  testifsring? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Udall.  testify- 
ing. 

Mr.  MirrCALF.  He  was  testifying 
about  forest  areas? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  He  was  testifying 
about  the  primitive  areas. 

Mr.  METCALF.  He  has  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  primitive  areas;  it  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agiiculture  who  has  that  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Ixmderstand.  How- 
ever, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who 
has  a  close  connection  with  the  whole 
wilderness  system,  and  who  works  very 
well  in  most  instances  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  in  this  particular 
phase  of  their  operations,  specifically 
said  in  the  hearings,  held  May  7,  8,  9, 10, 
and  11,  1962 — I  do  not  know  which  par- 
ticular day  this  was  touched  on — ^that  he 
favored  the  approach  which  was  recom- 
mended in  this  partlciilar  amendment. 

The  other  day,  when  he  was  before  the 
committee,  he  said,  In  answer  to  my 
question  about  this  testimony,  that  he 
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did  not  so  testify.    Apparently  his  recol- 
lection was  in  error. 

I  brinsT  ttiis  up  because  I  believe  it 
shows   that   after   analysis   of   all   the 


AprU  $ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  the  done.    We  have  Just  rejected  an  uam^ 

point  I  seek  to  make  again  is  that  if  the  ment  which  would  have  left  the  »?S-' 

Senate   adopts  the  amendment,  it  will  ness  system  open  to  unlimited  oroM^' 

nevertheless  be  putting  into  the  wilder-  ing  and  unlimited  mining  for  the  iWVl 

testimony  which  had  been  given  before     ness  system  immediately,  and  without  years     Why  did  we  reject  that  amli 

the  other  body  and  in  its  subcommit-     any    review    or    reevaluaUon.    8.220.403  ment?    Because  we  recognized  that^Jil 

tee  during  last  year,  on  consideraUon  of     acres  of  land  which  are  now  classified  as  not  possible  to  establish  a  wUdem«u 

the  bill,  the  Department  of  the  Interior    wilderness,  wild,  or  canoe.    We  wUl  also  tem  and  then  not  preserve  It  fr^S!" 

at    that    time    thought    the    approach     be  sasring  that  primitive  areas  comprising  lation;  the  two  concepts  are  in  r^»^ 

6.008.532  acres  will  stay  in  that  classiflca-  -"-"—      "' '."««»- 

tion  while  they  are  being  reevaluated 
during  a  period  of  10  years  to  determine 
whether  they  will  be  brought  within  the 
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thought    the    approach 
which  is  rec<Hnmended  by  this  amend- 
ment was  a  better  approach  than  the 
one  that  is  now  in  the  bill. 
I  next  refer  to  the  recommendations 


diction.     We  cannot  have  a  wlldernefc 
and  then  open  it  up.  for  15  years,  to  im- 
controlled  commercial  activity. 
The  pending  amendment  is  a  back- 


in  the  report  on  "Outdoor  Recreation  for     wilderness  system  or  will  be  held  in  re-  door  approach  to  accomplish  the  id^I 

America."  gions  where  the  primitive  areas  are  lo-  cal  purpose,  not  during  15  years,  but^I 

^^}^'  ^  ing  10  years.    The  amendment  provide. 

The   recommendations  of  Oovemors  that  the  primitive  areas  in  the  natioS 

will  be  obtained,  as  will  the  recommenda-  forests,  which  the  bill  incorporatesinto 

tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  wUdemess  system,  shall  be  subw 

Those  recommendations  will  be  submit-  to  a  review  which  wiU  occur  over  thenm 

ted  to  Congress.    The  recommendaUons  lo  years,  to  redefine  the  boundarittito 

provided  In  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  include  permanently  within  the  wflir 

will  go  into  effect  unless  either  House  of  ness  such  parts  of  those  primitive 
Cong^ress  vetoes   the   recommendations. 


On  page  113  of  this  report,  there 
appears: 

Beconunendation  1  to  10:  Primitive  areas 
(class  V)  stiould  be  carefully  selected  and 
sbould  be  managed  for  tbe  sole  and  unequiv- 
ocal purpose  for  maintaining  their  primi- 
tive characteristics. 


Just  prior  to  that,  the  report  states: 
Areas  in  tiiis  cla 


Talking  about  primitive  areas- 
are    inspirational,    esthetic,    scientific,    and 
cultural  assets  of  tbe  higbest  values.     They, 
and  they  alone,  satisfy  the  longing  to  leave 


It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a 
logical  and  proper  way  to  proceed.  It  Is 
a  way  which  I  know  would  receive  almost 
unanimous  approval  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted.    If  we  were  to  adopt  this 


areai 
as  are  predominantly  wilderness  in  char- 
acter.  and  to  exclude  from  the  systea 
those  parts  which  are  predominantly  tt 
a  multiple-use  value — whether  for  ibJq. 
ing.  lumber,  or  other  commercial  use. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  review  shall 


behind  for  a  time  all  contact  with  civiiiza-    amendment  and  one  more  amendment.  I    take  place  during  a  period  of  10  vem 


tion 

I  add,  so  do  wilderness  areas. 

IBortiinately,  they  are  a  resource  of  which 
the  country  still  has  an  abiuidant  supply 
and  which  it  can  afford  to  preserve  from 
other  uses  for  the  benefit  of  future  genera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  there  are  some  areas  which  meet 
the  physical  requirements  of  this  class  but 
which  for  economic  and  social  reasons  are 
more  valuable  for  some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  recited  that 
language  and  placed  it  in  the  Record 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  rather  than 
blanketing  in  a  great  area  of  primitive 
land,  which  amounts,  according  to  com- 
mittee print  No.  26,  as  of  August  31. 
1962,  to  7.852,958  acres— I  observe  what 
seems  to  be  a  difference  in  the  amount  of 
acreage  between  that  shown  in  the 
Record  and  that  in  the  committee  print. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  explain 
the  discrepancy? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  difference  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  three  primitive 
areas  have  been  designated  as  wilder- 
ness by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
between  the  time  the  Senate  last  con- 
sidered the  bill  and  the  present  time. 
This  has  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
amoiuit  of  acreage  presently  in  the  prim- 
itive areas  within  the  national  forests. 
I  think  the  correct  current  figure  is  a 
little  in  excess  of  6  million  acres. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frcmi  Idaho  for  clearing  up  that  point. 
This  means  that  more  acreage  has  gone 
into  the  wilderness  area,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  More  acreage  has 
gone  Into  the  wilderness  area,  and  a 
large  amoimt  of  land  has  also  been  re- 
stored to  ordinary  forest  status  for  mul- 
tiple use.  The  total  extent  of  the  wilder- 
ness system  has  been  reduced  somewhat 
by  virtue  of  the  survesrs  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  2  years. 


believe  there  would  not  be  a  dissenting 
vote  in  this  body  against  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  basic  theory  of 
whether  we  should  blanket  this  huge  area 
in  immediately,  and  then  try  to  take  it 
out  over  a  period  of  10  years.  Senators 
will  recognize  the  pressure  which  we 
would  be  under  to  retain  such  land,  be- 
cause we  have  been  in  situations  of  this 
kind  before.  The  pressures  would  be 
strong  to  keep  the  land  in.  Unless  the 
other  method  is  chosen,  we  shall  simply 
be  sas^ng  that  we  will  take  in  all  areas, 
having  a  total  of  more  than  14  million 
acres,  and  locking  them  up  so  that  only 
those  people  who  have  the  physical  ca- 
pacity and  the  money  either  to  explore 
it  by  foot  or  by  organized  pack  trip  can 
go  in  and  have  the  use,  availability,  and 
enjosrment  of  this  enormous  area. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  this 
would  be  the  logical  procedure.  The 
land  is  not  classified  at  the  moment  as 
to  its  most  valuable  use.  Under  the 
amendment,  it  would  be  kept  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  now  is.  and  10 
years  would  be  provided  for  a  careful 
evaluation  of  each  of  the  areas.  Hear- 
ings would  be  held  to  determine  their 
use  in  the  areas  involved,  so  that  Con- 
gress could  then  determine  what  eventu- 
ally would  be  done  with  the  property. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said  that  if  the  present  amendment  and 
the  next  amendment  he  proposes  to  offer 
were  adopted,  the  Senate  would  approve 
this  legislation  by  a  unanimous  vote.  I 
do  not  agree.  If  this  amendment  and 
the  next  amendment  are  adopted.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  bill,  because  I  think 
the  two  amendments,  taken  together, 
would  gut  the  bill  utterly. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment, I  suggest  that  if  it  is  adopted,  we 
shall  simply  undo  what  we  have  just 


Resulting  Presidential  recommendatkot 
will  be  made,  subject  to  a  veto  on  tbe 
part  of  either  the  Senate  or  the  Houk. 

Now,  the  current  amendment  would 
leave  the  primitive  areas  outside  the  lyi- 
tem  until  the  reviews  have  taken  place. 
That  means  that  during  the  period  of  II 
years,  while  the  reviews  were  actuaOy 
being  conducted  in  the  field,  the  gatei 
would  be  open  to  uncontrolled  prospect- 
ing and  mining.  So  the  wilderness  char- 
acter of  these  areas  could  not  be  pn- 
served  during  this  10-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  bill  is  a  good  bffl, 
as  I  believe  it  to  be;  if  its  enactment 
would  serve  the  public  Interest,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  would;  if  it  makes  every  reuoo- 
able  allowance  for  mining  activity  with- 
in the  wilderness  that  is  consistent  with 
the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  bill,  u 
I  am  sure  it  does;  then  It  is  obviouily 
wrong  to  accept  the  amendment,  and  b 
utterly  Inconsistent  with  the  action  tbe 
Senate  has  Just  taken. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Seiiator 
wishes  to  be  heard.  I  j^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  hav- 
ing reserved  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
I  wish  to  make  a  brief  rebuttal. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  has  properly  analyied 
the  amendment.  It  specifically  holdi 
in  their  present  status  and  condittoi 
all  primitive  areas,  while  the  review  ii 
being  made.  Consequently,  there  would 
not  be  any  more  wide-open  infiltration 
of  the  areas — although  such  infiltraUoo 
has  been  intimated  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho — than  there  would  be  now  with- 
in the  primitive  areas.  As  he  has  said 
from  time  to  time  in  the  committee 
at  this  time  not  much  is  permitted  to  go 
on  in  the  primitive  areas.  So  we  would 
not  be  changing  that  status  at  all;  bat 
we  would  be  providing  adequate  time  in 


wtoieh  to  determine  whether  these  areas 
gljould  or  should  not  be  locked  up.  The 
evaluation  would  be  made  after  a  hear- 
ing held  in  the  area;  and  the  local  people, 
tnd  also  the  Governor  himself,  could 
make  statements  at  the  hearing.  Then 
tbe  evaluation  would  be  baaed  on  their 
feoommendations;  and  it  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  and  then  It 
nould  be  submitted  by  the  President  to 
QoQgress.  Under  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  in  order  to  overturn  that  recom- 
mendation, whatever  it  might  be,  Con- 
grtu  would  have  to  veto  the  President's 
recommendation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  included  every  possible  safe- 
guard to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  these 
iireas.  We  simply  ask  for  time  in  which 
to  ascertain  what  is  in  these  areas,  be- 
fore they  are  locked  up  and  before  the 
geaenl  public  is  prevented  from  having 
access  to  them  and  is  prevented  from 
mffUng  use  of  them. 

The  bill  Is  for  the  purpose  of  outdoor 
nereatlon;  and  special  funds  would  be 
provided  for  this  purpose,  because  the 
need  for  outdoor  recreation  is  so  great. 
Yet  we  know  that  historically  not  more 
than  2  percent  of  the  people  ever  go  into 
wilderness  areas;  and  some  of  these  areas 
may  be  needed  for  special  purposes. 
Tbe  need  will  be  determined  as  a  result 
of  the  surveys,  and  the  determination 
will  be  subject  to  being  dealt  with  by 
Congress.  But  it  is  important  that  this 
opportunity  be  preserved,  so  that  these 
areas  may  be  dealt  with  In  this  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

On  the  questicxi  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  najrs. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McIhttrk  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
caU  tberoU. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tberoU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Tezsi  [Mr.  Town].  If  the  Senator 
from  Texas  were  present  and  voting  he 
wouM  vote  "yea."  If  i  were  at  Uberty  to 
vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  l  withhold  my 
vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AllottI.  If  he  were  present  and 
toting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.   METCALF    (after   havhig   voted 
In  the  negative).    On  this  vote  I  have 
wted  "nay."     I  have  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon].    If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
tote  "yea."    If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "nay."    i  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce   that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrdI. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon  1, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma   [Mr.  Ed- 
JiosDsoK],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr. 
Lauscrx],   the   Senator    from   Missouri 
IMr.  U)ifo].  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
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C»to.  RoBKRTsow],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SPARKXAn]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  LoNO]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Goldv^ater].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Bffi&souri  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  fnxn  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eomond- 
sonI.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Benwett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  annoxmce  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Courtis],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tov«rER]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oolo- 
WATER]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  have 
been  previously  annountjed. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CuHTis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lono].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Btro].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21 
nays  61,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 
Bible 
Cftrleon 
OoUoa 


(No.  42  Leg] 

TSAS — 21 

Dlrksea 
Dodd 
Domlntck 
Oruenlna 


Jordan,  Idaho 
Long.  La. 
Mechem 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bayh 

Beall 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W    Va. 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Douglas 

Elastland 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 

C3ore 

Hart 

Hartke 


Mortna 

Mundt 
Pearson 

NATS— ei 

HUl 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

.Tordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kerau^-er 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Magnusoa 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McQee 

McOoTern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Miller 

MorM 

Mom 

Muskle 


flaltODaun 
Tburmond 
Toung.  If .  Dak. 


Nelaon 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Prormlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RuaaeU 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Stennu 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WUllama.  N.J. 

WlUiama.  Del. 

Tarborough 

Toung,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING — 18 


Edxnondson 

Ooldwater 

Javits 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 


Metcalf 

Monroney 

Robertson 

Slmpaon 

Sparkman 

Tower 


AUott 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Cooper 

Curtis 

So  amendment  No.  34  waa  rejected. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  amendment  37  and  ask  that  It  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  17.  line 
20.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  words  "re- 
strictions and". 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  committee  action, 
when  this  amendment  was  offered.  I  re- 
sisted it  because  I  did  not  know  what  ef- 
fect the  use  of  the  words  "restrictions 
and"  would  have  on  the  Taylor  Grazing 
Act.  title  43.  section  315,  and  the  fol- 
lowing. The  headnotes  in  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  provide  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  impose  re- 
strictions, and  down  through  the  various 
sections  of  that  act  there  are  also  provi- 
sions for  restrictions. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  some  research  into 
this  question,  and  I  find  that  the  term 
"regulation"  and  the  term  "restriction" 
are  frequently  used  as  synonymous.  For 
instance,  "regulation,"  according  to 
Webster's  Dictionary,  means: 

A  regulating  principle  or  law;  speciflcally 
a  rule  or  restriction  prescribed  and  enforced 
by  constituted  authority  for  the  sake  of  or- 
der, uniformity,  discipline,  etc.;  as  the 
regulations  of  a  school  or  society. 


Hayden 
Rlckenlooper 
HoUand 
Bruska 


"Restriction"  means: 

That  which  restricts;  a  limitation;  a  quali- 
fication; a  regvUatlon  which  restricts  or  re- 
strains; as,  to  make  restrictions;  new  restric- 
tions for  hunters. 

The  use  of  the  term  "regulation"  In  a 
statute  is  very  comprehensive.    Cft»  of 
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Madison  v.  So.  Wisconsin  Ry.  Co.,  146 
NW..  492,500:  15«  Wisconsin  352. 

In  the  case  of  SUme  v.  Cray.  89  N^. 
483,  200  A.  517,  the  court  said:  "Restric- 


AprUt 


Commission  is  one  agency  that  m**  w. 
involved.  It  U  also  true  that  otherftlf! 
cles  may  be  Involved,  i  would  disliittkl 
reach  the  point  where  there  wasno" Jj 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
rectly   pointed   out   that  the 


tautology  and  say  "rules  and  regula- 
tions," "regulate  and  control."  or  "reg- 
ulations and  restrictions,"  the  words  are 
synonymous. 


necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
act;  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  area. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  research  on 
tills  question  I  found  a  case  in  which 
authorization  to  regiUate  sale  of  liquor 
carried  with  it  authority  to  restrict  sales 
in  certain  areas.  Authorization  to  reg- 
ulate traffic  permitted  a  restriction  of 
truck  and  commercial  traffic  to  certain 
streets,  et  cetera. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.     AH  tiai 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Timny 
ment  No.  36. 

The  amendment  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bfll 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Blr.    DOMINICK.      Mr.    President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President.  I  do 


word  •T>re8ldent"  and  suteUtute  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "appropriate  Secre- 
tary." 

,,  ^  ^  Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  this     . „„^.^  ^„„  „_.  _^ . 

tlons  can  be  embraced  in  regulations."     is  a  simple  amendment  both  in  language     propriate  SecreUry  "  and  no  R^«f   "^ 
It  was  that  court  that  Ulked  about  the     and  in  meaning.    If  I  may  have  the  at-    be  taken  °^^"*'^'   ^"^  "®  *^"on  co«n 
legislative  "language  of  redundancy  and    tention  of  Senators  for  a  few  moments.  I 
synonyms."    And  many  cases  hold  that     think  we  can  dispose  of  it  also  by  a  voice 

where    we    indulge    in    this    leglslaUve     vote.  would  take  the  advice  of  the  ap'ni-^S^^S 

I  strongly  uree  that  the  Senator  in  SecreUry,  but  I  believe  the  lani^ 
charge  of  the  bill  think  carefully  about  should  remain  "the  President "  ihaS 
the  amendment.  the  amendment  wUl  be  defeated 

The  language  as  it  now  prevails  in  the        i  suggest  that  the  remainder  nt  *t^ 
The  point  is  made  that  use  of  the     bill  would  give  to  only  the  President  the     time  be  yielded  back  and  that  a^rJil 
word  "restriction"  would  permit  arbi-    power  to  authorize  prospecting  or  min-     a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment 
trary  and  discriminatory  action  on  the    ing  or  the  establishment  and  mainte-        Mr.  CHURCH     Mr  President  i  «i^ 
part  of  the  Secretary  and  of  course  that    nance  of  reservoirs,  water  conservation    back  the  remainder  of  my  time     ' 
is  to  be  avoided.    Under  the  general  and     lines,  transmission  lines,  and  other  fa-         Mr     DOMINICK.     Mr     Preaidmt 
accepted  meaning  of  the  word  "regula-     ciliUes  needed  in  the  pubUc  interest,  and     yield  back  the  remainder*  of  my  unvT 
tion"  it  gives  the  Secretary  adequate  au-     only  when  he  determined  that  this  would        The  PRESIDINQ  officer      ah!: 
thority  to  make  the  regulations  that  are     better  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 

States. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  the 
water  development  field.  That  is  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

What  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  has  offered,  in  con- 
junction   with    myself,    is   a   provision 

which     would     simply     substitute     the  _ 

words  "appropriate  SecreUry'  for  the    not  think  there  is  any  p^vislon*M  u 
word  "President."  whether  or  not  the  time  for  the  qun 

I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  great  call  be  taken  out  of  the  existing  time  il. 
when  one  uses  the  words  "restrictions"  burdens  which  fall  on  the  President  of  lotted,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t^ 
and  "regulations"  together  they  are  the  United  SUtes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  for  taking  the  quorum  callhl 
s3mon3anous,  and  the  cases  so  hold;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Sec-  not  charged  to  either  side 
that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  redundancy  retary  of  Agriculture,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President  I 
to  xise  an  additional  word.  Therefore,  is  specifically  designated  by  Congress  to  withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  abeai» 
there  would  be  plenty  of  authority  in  deal  with  the  problems  we  shall  be  fac-  of  a  quorum  temporarily  and  ylddto 
the  hands  of  the  SecreUry  to  impose,    ing  in  respect  to  this  particular  provi-     the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  MiLUil 

sion.  - 

It  seems  to  me  only  proper  tc  permit 
those  who  are  best  qualified  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  to  make  the  decision. 

I  am  relatively  positive  that  no  Presi- 
dent, regardless  of  who  he  may  be.  would 
make  such  a  decision  without  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  appropriate  SecreUry. 
Therefore,  why  not  take  some  of  the 
burden  off  the  President  and  put  it  on 
the  Secretaries  who  know  more  about  the 
subject? 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andbbson]  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this  ::^"\,";r^"-  ^T  «"«»«-•.  ■ux.jeci  w  men 
question  was  discussed  In  conmSttee.  r^«;^'°n.  a.  the  appropriate  Secretary  Ha* 
The  reason  we  left  the  languajge  in  as 
it  is  in  the  bill  is  that  there  are  certain 
functions  which  do  not  relate  to  a  Secre- 
Ury, appropriate  or  otherwise.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  say,  "Leave  it  to  the  Secre- 
tary, and  not  the  President."  but  what 
are  we  to  do  when  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Is  involved?  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  is  inv(dved  in  trans- 
mission lines. 

While  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  President  would  take 
the  advice  of  the  appropriate  SecreUry 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  were  in- 
volved, for  example,  other  departments 
may  be  involved.  I  think  it  is  wise  to 
leave  in  the  word  "President"  rather 
than  say  "appropriate  SecreUry." 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated, 
because  while  we  know  the  Federal  Power 


if  necessary,  grazing  regulations  if  the 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Lastly,  of  course,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  has 
authority  to  take  care  of  the  property  of 
the  United  SUtes  under  such  regulations 
as  it  may  care  to  make. 

The  word  "regulations"  is  good  enough 
for  me.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Sena- 
tor in  charge  of  the  bill  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  the  remarks  and  the  interpreU- 
tion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
suggest  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators    yield    back    their    remaining 

time?   

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.    The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  37. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  36  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislattvb  Clerk.  On  page  17. 
line  2,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  to  hsTc 
it  sUted. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fraa 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Chikf  Clcrk.  It  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  lines  19  through  25  on  pace 
16.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

( 1 )  within  the  wilderness  system  the  um 
Of  aircraft  or  motorboata  where  theae  pnc- 
tlcea  have  already  become  eatabllshed  iluU 
be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to  mkk 
regulations  as  the  appropriate  Secretsry  fladi 
necessary.  In  addition,  such  measures  a«f 
be  taken  as  are  necessary  In  the  oontrol  of 
fire.  Insects,  and  diseases,  subject  to  sncb 


necessary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  belien 
this  amendment  merely  ties  down  tbe 
language  a  little  more  neatly.  It  con- 
forms with  a  previously  adopted  amend- 
ment changing  the  word  "restrlctioni" 
to  "regulations"  and  also  the  word  'con- 
ditions" to  "regulations."  so  the  Secre- 
Ury will  actually  be  issuing  regulationi 

It  also  provides  the  mandatory  wort 
"shall"  rather  than  the  word  "may." 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  tbe 
I>aragraph  of  the  bill. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  give  us  a  moment 
to  take  another  look  at  it? 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  there  ii 
no  intention  to  inhibit  the  effectlveDM 
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of  the  bill,  but  I  believe,  on  the  basis  of 
my  experience  in  working  on  this  par- 
ocular  bill  in  the  previous  session,  when 
I  bad  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaiis,  that  it  will  meet  the  require- 
ments and  desires  a  little  better  than 
the  present  language. 

lir.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reviewed  the  langtiage  of  the 
ameiulment.  We  see  no  particular  ob- 
jection to  It.  The  piuTiose  of  the  orig- 
inal language  was  to  preserve  intact  the 
practice,  wherever  airplanes  or  motor- 
boats  have  been  used  to  go  into  prim- 
itive areas,  that  ts.  wherever  the  prac- 
tice has  been  esUblished.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  believes  his  language  makes 
more  definite  the  intent  of  the  conunit- 
tee.  We  have  no  objection  to  accepting 
It  We  find  the  language  unobjection- 
able. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  voice  vote  be  taken  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

(Mr.  MlLLKRl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   DOMINICK      Mr.    President,    a 
parliamenUry  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  What  is  the  present 
sUtusof  thebiU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  Let  me 
say.  m  conjuncUon  with  this  request, 
that  I  undersUnd  the  majority  leader 
aald  that  the  time  taken  for  a  quonmi 
call  would  not  come  out  of  the  time  of 
either  side. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  hear  the  announcement,  but  I 
would  agree  to  such  an  arrangement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done,  if  there  is  any  question 

•nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
J»TTM  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  amendment  32  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
wnendment  will  be  sUted. 
The  legislaUve  clerk  read  as  follows: 
it)  Any  recommendation  of  the  President 
"Mde  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
mu  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
iwiowlng  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
am  complete  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
»»«»«  the  date  or  dates  on  which  such  rec- 
wamendatlon   was  received    by  the   United 
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states  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; but  only  If  prior  to  such  adjournment 
Congress  approves  a  concurrent  reeolutlon 
declaring  Itself  In  favor  of  such  recommenda- 
tion: Provided.  That,  In  the  case  of  a  recom- 
mendaUon  covering  two  or  more  of  the  areas 
covered  or  parts  thereof. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  sufficiently 
seconded? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
proach the  discussion  of  the  pending 
amendment  with  some  hesiution.  only 
because  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  as  much 
Justice  to  it  as  Senator  Allott  could  do 
if  he  were  here.  It  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate, in  my  opinion,  that  he  is  unable 
to  be  with  us  today.  Obviously  he  is 
unable  to  because  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

This  is  probably  the  most  imporUnt 
amendment  we  will  consider  in  connec- 
tion with  the  pending  bill.  In  fact.  I  am 
sure  it  is.  This  does  not  involve  merely 
the  bill;  it  involves  also  the  concept  of 
whether  Congress  will  retain  affirmative 
control  over  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  SUtes.  or  whether  it  will  simply 
retahi  the  veto  power  over  the  exercise 
of  Judgment  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
various  departments  that  are  involved 

It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  with  re- 
spect to  almost  all  phases  of  activity 
connected  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture or  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  are  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  before  public  lands  can  be 
classified  for  a  particular  purpose,  or 
used  in  a  different  way,  afBrmaUve  action 
must  be  taken  by  Congress. 

I  brought  this  up  yesterday  in  the 
process  of  the  discussion,  and  I  pointed 
out  that  with  respect  to  any  reclamation 
project  in  the  western  area  of  the  coun- 
try, we  must  first  authorize  the  project 
after  It  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Department,  and  then  we  appropriate 
funds  for  it. 

I  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  set- 
ting aside  of  public  lands  for  national 
parks.  Congress  determines  the  degree 
of  land  and  the  amount  of  land  that  will 
be  included  within  national  parks,  and 
does  it  upon  the  reconmiendation  of  the 
SecreUry,  and  following  hearings  all  the 
way  through. 

I  pointed  out,  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  repeated  today,  that  in  subsection  (h) 
of  the  pending  bill,  on  page  11,  there  is 
this  provision: 

ADOmON    OS    XUMINATION    NOT    PSOVIOEO    FO« 
IN    THIS    ACT 

(h)  The  addition  of  any  area  to,  or  the 
ellmlnaUon  of  any  area  from,  the  wilderness 
system  which  U  not  speclflcally  provided  for 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
made  only  after  specific  afflrmaUve  authori- 
sation by  law  for  such  addition  or  elimi- 
nation. 


In  the  Park  System,  as  in  the  wilder- 
ness bUl  itself,  we  have  the  provision 
that  additions  to  it  and  eliminations 
from  it  shall  be  by  affirmative  authori- 
zation. 

In  connection  with  reclamation  proj- 
ects, affirmative  action  is  required. 

I  might  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  an 
insUnce  in  which  Congress  does  not  re- 
tain affirmative  control,  except  in  two 


cases;  the  first  is  in  the  Reorganization 
Act,  which  is  merely  a  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch.  It  does  not  in- 
volve our  basic  land  poUcy.  The  other 
IS  in  the  pending  biU  as  it  Is  now  pro- 
posed. 

The  defense  for  the  present  situation, 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  becomes  final  imless  Con- 
gress vetoes  it.  is  that  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  be  sure  of  getting 
a  vote  on  every  recommendation  that 
is  made. 

I  would  say  that  although  this  sUte- 
ment  has  been  made,  it  is  begging  the 
basic  issue.  Obviously,  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  any  subject  if  we  fight  for  it 
long  enough.  We  have  done  that  in 
connection  with  civil  righte  legislation, 
which  has  been  a  subject  of  some  con- 
cern to  this  body  on  many  occasions. 
However,  civil  rights  legislaUon  has  come 
up  and  has  been  passed. 

We  have  done  it  in  the  House.  There 
are  a  good  many  methods  by  which  bills 
can  be  brought  before  the  other  body 
for  some  kind  of  action.  It  could  be  true 
here.  To  say  that  we  could  not  get  a 
vote  on  these  matters,  because  so  and 
so  or  such  and  such  a  thing  would  not 
do  something  or  Uke  certain  action,  is 
not  dealing  with  the  basic  issue.  It  is 
finding  an  expedient  and  using  it  in  the 
face  of  a  principle  which  is  the  very 
subject  of  this  amendment.  That  prin- 
ciple, I  repeat,  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  Congress  will  reUin  Its  affirmative 
control  over  the  public  lands  and  the 
public  land  policy.  What  would  this  in- 
volve? What  would  it  mean?  It  does 
not  mean  as  much  as  appears  on  the  sur- 
face except  with  respect  to  the  principle 
that  is  involved. 

We  shall  be  blanketing  in  automat- 
ically all  wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe 
area— 8,220,403  acres.  That  acreage  will 
be  blanketed  into  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem regardless  of  what  happens. 

Under  the  biU,  we  shall  be  Including 
InltiaUy  6,098,532  acres  of  area  classified 
as  primitive.  This  area  will  be  subjected 
to  review  by  the  SecreUry  over  a  period 
of  10  5^ars.  He  will  submit  his  recom- 
mendations to  Congress.  Under  the  bill 
as  it  is  now  written,  those  recommenda- 
tions will  become  final  unless  either 
House  of  Congress  vetoes  them.  Under 
the  provision  as  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  those  recommendations 
would  be  made  to  the  committees,  and 
the  committees  would  determine  whether 
action  should  be  taken  upon  them  or 
whether  it  should  not. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  National  Park 
System,  which  must  be  reevaluated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  The 
National  Park  System  comprises  22,- 
560,000  acres,  all  of  which  would  be  sub- 
jected to  review  in  connection  with  the 
wilderness  system  to  determine  which 
portioiis  ought  to  go  into  wilderness  and 
which  would  remain  in  national  park 
status.  Each  of  these  areas  would  be 
automatically  Uken  within  the  wilder- 
ness system  or  eliminated  from  it  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary, 
unless  Congress  vetoed  the  proposal. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  ought  to 
retain  its  control  over  the  National  Park 
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System.  We  should  say  that  we,  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  the 
country,  will  determine  for  ourselves 
whether  a  certain  portion  of  this  sys- 
tem should  be  placed  within  the  wilder- 
ness system. 

The  national  wildlife  refuges  comprise 
28,554,014  acres.  These  are  public  lands 
that  belong  to  all  the  people.  They 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  determine  whether  they 
shoiild  be  Included  In  the  wilderness 
system,  or  whether  they  should  be  locked 
up  and  not  used,  or  whether  they  should 
remain  in  the  national  wildlife  refuges 
or  national  parks,  where  they  will  be 
open  to  the  people  who  use  those  areas. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before:  I 
should  like  nothing  better  than  to  be  in  a 
position  to  vote  for  a  legislative  wilder- 
ness sjrstem.  However,  I  am  not  willing 
to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise 
with  the  principle  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment. The  principle  involved  in  the 
amendment  is  whether  Congress  will  re- 
tain control  over  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, the  national  wildlife  refuges,  the 
primitive  areas,  and  the  wilderness  sys- 
tem itself,  or  whether  it  will  simply  dis- 
pose of  such  control  and  keep  only  a 
right  of  veto.  Certainly  a  right  of  veto 
is  useful.  It  is  more  than  we  now  have; 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that.  But  when 
we  have  a  proposal  under  which  Congress 
can  regain  the  necessary  power  over  the 
public  lands  of  the  country  wiiich  was 
given  to  it  originally,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  take  what  we  can  put  into  the 
law  for  a  fruitful  purpose,  so  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  decide,  after 
hearings,  which  portions  of  the  public 
lands  will  be  Included  within  which  por- 
tions of  the  particular  systems  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  Senator  who  Is  more  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving a  segment  of  our  counby  in  Its 
natural  state,  for  the  enjoyment  of  pres- 
ent and  future  generations,  than  I.  I 
can  think  of  few  things  more  wasteful 
and  thoughtless  than  to  destroy  all  the 
primeval  aretis  in  oiu:  Nation,  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  could  never  see  for 
themselves  what  this  continent  was  like 
centuries  ago.  But  there  are  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

I  wish  to  speak  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  wilderness  bill,  an 
amendment  which  I  am  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  and  other  Sena- 
tors. I  think  the  amendment  is  a  good 
one;  in  fact,  I  think  it  is  vital  to  the  suc- 
cess of  any  wilderness  bill. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  American 
constitutional  government  has  been  that 
Congress  shall  pass  measures  and  the 
Executive  shall  have  the  veto  power,  with 
Congress  retaining  the  power  to  override 
such  a  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote.    Under 


the  pending  bill,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, this  process  would  be  reversed. 


uranium  and  its  use  imknown 
actual  metal  itself  existed  in 
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oubi^e,  U115  process  wouia  oe  reversea.  actual  metal  itself  existed  in  obaeori^ 
because  the  ExecuUve  would  make  the  Who  is  to  say  what  unknown  meUU^ 
recommendaUons,   leaving  to  Congress    be  vital  to  the  survival  of  this  counf^ 


the  power  to  veto. 

The  process  established  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
iisual  congressional  procedures,  but  fol- 
lows the  outline  set  up  by  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1947.  which  relates  to 
changes  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  not  to  methods  of  handling 
public  lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Those  who  claim  that  the  amendment 
would  harm  the  overall  wilderness  bill 
are  in  a  sense  indicting  our  traditional 
legislative  process.  In  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  acted,  without  any  vmdue  hard- 
ship, on  many  pieces  of  legislation  simi- 
lar to  those  which  would  be  Involved  in 
the  approval  of  future  wilderness  areas. 

The  present  congressional  procedures 
relative  to  natural  resources  development 
are  the  time-honored  processes.  At 
present,  all  such  actions  are  taken  by 
affirmative  action.  Congress  must  af- 
firmatively act  to  include  within  the 
wilderness  system  all  lands  not  now 
designated  for  specific  uses;  Congress 
must  take  affirmative  action  to  create 
national  parks  from  forest  lands;  and 
Congress  must  take  specific  action  to  au- 
thorize reclamation  projects  which  are  in 
the  public  lands  system.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  there  is  any  justification 
for  making  a  congressional  procedure  for 
wilderness  areas  the  sole  exception  to  the 
regular  process  of  dealing  with  public 
lands. 

The  procedure  established  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  Is  based  on  the  outline  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1947.  This  act 
grew  out  of  the  Hoover  report  and  was 
passed  to  give  the  President  more  of  an 
opportimity  to  reorgaxilze  the  Govern- 
ment according  to  what  he  felt  was  nec- 
essary. That  is  not  the  same  as  dealing 
with  public  lands.  Here  we  are  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  responsibility  over 
the  assets  of  the  United  States.  These 
assets  belong  to  all  the  people. 

When  Congress  delegated  this  present 
power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
I  believe  it  was  negligent  of  Its  duties.  I 
hope  that  today  we  will  take  back  that 
power. 

If  the  attention  of  the  whole  Congress 
were  focused  on  each  individual  area  pro- 
posed for  wilderness  by  holding  congres- 
sional hearings,  there  would  be  much 
more  assurance  that  this  land  would  be 
properly  classified  for  its  highest  use.  I 
understand  that  the  bill  calls  for  con- 
gressional hearings,  htit  only  if  resolu- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  disapprove 
the  President's  recommendations.  If  no 
such  resolutions  are  siU>mltted,  no  hear- 
ings will  be  held,  and  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations will  become  law. 

The  dedication  of  any  area  to  a  single 
use.  whatever  the  purpose.  Is  premature 
until  it  is  justified  by  thorough  study. 
Congressional  hearings  would  certainly 
afford  an  opportunity  for  more  of  such 
study.  Who  knows,  at  this  time,  what 
hidden  mineral  wealth,  for  Instance, 
might  be  found  tinder  these  lands?  Fifty 
years  ago,  not  only  was  the  need  for 


this  country  in 
future  years?  How  can  such  ores  t» 
found  In  wilderness  areas  if  such  arctt 
cannot  be  prospected  by  modM«! 
methods?  ^^ 

S.  4  would  permanently  set  aside  tot 
exclusive  and  extremely  limited  wilder, 
ness  use  some  3  million  acres  of  pubik 
lands  In  Idaho.  Much  of  this  acnu* 
has  never  been  objectively  evaluatedfbr 
multiple-use  potential.  Its  mineral  p<>. 
tentlal  is  virtually  unknown.  Some  of  ti 
has  not  even  been  surveyed. 

I  urge  the  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
amendment,  because  I  believe  it  is  vital  to 
the  bill.  I  beheve  we  should  have  « 
wilderness  system  to  preserve  aooe 
primeval  areas  of  our  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  do  this  we  must  pass  t 
wilderness  bill.  But  I  am  not  willing  to 
vote  for  a  wilderness  bill  which  does  ut 
protect  the  people  of  the  country  fn^ 
the  precipitate  actions  of  the  Secretirr 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  want  a  wilderness  bill  whldi 
will  restore  to  us  the  traditional  congre*. 
sional  review  and  controls  which  wen 
set  aside  by  earlier  congressional  actlOD. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the  amend* 
ment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator  froBi 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  by  myself,  ud 
by  other  Senators. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  what  I  believe  li  % 
pertinent  and  statesmanlike  presenta* 
tlon  concerning  this  problem.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  in  this  amendment 
we  are  dealing  with  an  extraordlnarfly 
Important  concept? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.    Indeed.  I  do. 

Mr .  HRUSKA .  Mr.  President ,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  AUott  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  cosponsored  by  14  other 
Senators  which  would  require  the  Ooen 
gress  to  act  affirmatively  upon  any  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  President 
relating  to  the  inclusion  of  additlooil 
wilderness  areas.  This  amendment 
merely  provides  that  the  Congress  shaO 
rightfully  perform  the  duties  with  which 
It  is  charged  under  the  Constitution. 

Each  of  us  must  take  his  responsibili- 
ties most  seriously  in  performance  of  hii 
legislative  duties.  We  have  been  sent 
here  by  the  people  of  our  indlvidial 
States  to  carry  on  the  public  buslnai. 

I.  for  one.  consider  the  provision  of 
article  IV.  section  3.  clause  2.  of  the 
Constitution  overwhelming  importance 
in  the  consideration  of  the  legal  ques- 
tion Involved  in  the  situation  at  hand. 
That  provision  grants  to  the  Congren 
the  right  and  the  power  to  dispose  of 
and  make  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  confer  any  powen 
upon  the  executive  branch  of  the  Qor- 
ernment  or  officials  representing  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  executive. 

It  is  our  function  to  make  the  laws  of 
this    country.    The    Congress    of    tht 


United  States  should  have   affirmative 
control  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  lands  are  administered  and  devel- 
oped.   The  Congress  should  not  delegate 
such  authority  to  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  elected  representatives. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,   as 
i^oommended  by  the  committee,  Con- 
fiess  would  retain  only  a  small  measure 
of  control.    If  the  Congress  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. It  could  take  action  Indicating  Its 
displeasure.    This,  of  course,  is  a  nega- 
tive approach  to  the  problem,  and  does 
not  in  any  way  keep  the  control  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States  where 
it  properly  belongs — in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress. 

In  connection  with  the  bill  before  us. 
no  sound  reason  for  the  abdication  of 
our  legislative  responsibilities  in  this 
area  is  presented.  All  too  often,  we  have 
permitted  the  departments  and  the 
other  executive  agencies  to  make  legis- 
lative regulations  or  to  take  other  ac- 
tions which  constitute  legal  action  hav- 
ing the  full  force  and  effect  of  legislative 
enactments  by  the  Congress.  We  are 
constantly  diminishing  the  effective  con- 
trol and  force  of  the  Congress  in  those 
areas.  Once  such  powers  have  been 
given,  it  is  rare  that  they  are  ever  again 
recaptured  by  the  Congress. 

In  a  search  for  precedent,  we  can  look 
to  the  case  of  Newhall  against  Sanger, 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
united  States  in  1875.  The  Court  held 
that  "the  Government  holds  public 
lands  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  so  as  to  promote  the  settlement 
and  ultimate  prosperity  of  the  States  In 
which  they  are  situated." 

Thus,  we  see  that  Congress  is  the 
tnistec,  and  that  It  Is  the  obUgatlon  and 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  determine  the 
use  of  our  pubUc  lands  in  such  ways 
that  the  greatest  benefits  from  those 
lands  accrue  to  the  maximum  number  of 
our  citizens. 

There  is  no  sound,  acceptable  reason 
why  we  should  enact  legislaUon  which 
win  delegate  our  obligation  to  the  execu- 
tt?e  agencies,  under  a  provision  which 
•eferely  limits  the   amount  of  control 
which  Congress  can  exercise.    The  com- 
mittee bill  would  shift  the  responsibility 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  could  not  then 
properly  retain  our  responsibilities  and 
would  funcUon  as  trustees  for  the  clU- 
Kns  In  developing  the  pubUc  lands.    I. 
for  one.  cannot  agree  to  abdicate  this 
congressional  responsibUlty.  which  rests 
upon  us  under  the  ConstituUon. 

The  voice  of  the  public  can  always  be 
apsrd  in  Congress.  I  am  not  satisfied 
that  the  voice  of  the  public  will  be  ade- 
quately or  satisfactorily  heard  by  execu- 
tive officials.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  say  today  what  will  be  the  most  ef- 
fecUve  use  of  the  pubUc  lands  for  any 
•ppredable  time  in  t  the  future. 

I  do  not  believe  that  execuUve  officials 
ojn  better  predict  such  future  uses. 
They  are  in  a  less  favorable  poslUon  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  our  citizens  In 
w  use  of  the  public  lands.    Elected  offi- 


cials are  closer  to  the  people,  and  are 
responsible,  and  responsive  to  them. 

This  Nation  became  great  during  the 
period  of  westward  expansion.  The 
West  Is  sUU  being  opened.  We  may  yet 
find  much  in  the  way  of  new  products 
andmew^uses  for  our  natural  resources 
,  including  our  timber,  our  mines,  our 
water,  and  our  power.  Many  great  in- 
dustries have  been  built  upon  the  idea 
of  the  multiple-use  concept  of  public 
land.  These  industries^have  contributed 
to  a  greater  gross  national  product  and 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  our 
country. 

I  favor  the  wilderness  use  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  but  I  think  that  it  is  only  one 
type  of  use  to  which  these  lands  may  be 
put.  This  use  should  be  balanced  with 
other  uses.  We  can  foresee  the  day 
when  we  shall  need  to  make  use  of  un- 
tapped natural  resources  for  our  ex- 
panding population  and  for  its  civilian 
and  industrial  needs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress   must    ever    be    alert   to   exercise 
properly  their  legislative  responsibilities 
Unless  we  are  wUling  to  face  up  to  those 
responsibilities.  Congress  will  come  Into 
a  period  of  decline  in  its  proper  func- 
tions and  into  disrepute  with  the  pubUc. 
In  that  connection,  Mr.  President    I 
may  say   that  In   books,   In  magazine 
articles,  and  by  commentators  generally 
there  is  currently  being  expressed  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  Congress  for 
functioning  under  outmoded  rules  and 
procedures.     Certainly  those  critics  who 
are    Members    of    the    Congress   should 
support  this  amendment,  because  it  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  retain  the  powers 
delegated  to  it  under  the  Constitution. 
Even  if  there  are  outmoded  procedures 
in  the  Congress,  the  soluUon  should  not 
be  the  derogation  or  the  llmitaUon  of 
those  powers.    In  that  event,  the  powers 
rightfully  belonging  to  Congress  would 
be  exercised  by  others. 

So,  Mr.  President,  let  us  retain  and 
exercise  our  powers,  as  envisioned  in  and 
granted  under  the  ConsUtutlon.  Let  us 
not  smrender  them. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado will  be  adopted.  The  control 
which  it  seeks  to  achieve  by  affirmative 
action  by  Congress  is  necessary  cmd  es- 
sential to  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  congressional  responsibilities.  The 
amendment  seeks  to  prevent  a  clear  and 
repugnant  abdication  of  congressional 
responsibility. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  allowing  this  much  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
lucid  and  straightforward  presentations 
during  debate  on  this  bUl.  The  sad  event 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Allott's  mother 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  fo> 
today's  discussion  of  a  measure  in  which 
he  has  an  abiding  Interest  and  concern. 

Senator  Dominick  has  been  a  splendid 
advocate  for  his  colleague.  His  sharp 
analytical  approach  has  been  of  great 
help  to  all  of  us  here  In  the  chamber.  I 
heartily  commend  him  for  an  outstand- 
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Ing  presentation  and  stiggest  that  the 
Senate  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  men 
of  his  ability  among  its  membership. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
sincerely  thank  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  the  very,  very  fine  sUtement 
he  has  made.  If  I  may  say  so.  It  bears 
out  the  recognition  dinner  which  was 
given  him  a  few  days  ago  in  Nebraska, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  attend. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  attendance  there  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  in  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mittee there  was  specific  testimony  by 
Mr.  Cilne,  who  is  a  lawyer  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  and 
Gas  Association.  On  pages  48  and  49 
of  the  hearing  record  we  find  that,  after 
quoting  clause  2  of  section  3.  of  the 
Constitution— the  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  grants  to  Congress  the  power 
to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory 
or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  he  said: 

What    attitude    should    Ckingress    have    In 
exercising  this  power?     The  Supreme  Court 
as  early  as  1875  in  the  case  of  Newhall  v 
Sanger  held : 

"The  Government  holds  public  land.  In 
trust  for  the  people,  to  be  disposed  of  so 
as  to  promote  the  settlement  and  ultimate 
prosperity  of  the  States  In  which  they  are 
situated."  ' 

In  my  filed  statement  there  are  further 
cases  cited.  Thus,  under  the  Constitution 
Congress  acts  as  trustee  In  determining  the 
use  of  public  lands  for  the  greatest  benefit 
of  maximum  number.  This  means  that  the 
best  management  of  public  lands  should  be 
determined  afflrmatively  by  Congresa  giving 
due  regard  to  whatever  use  or  combination 
of  uses  offers  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  Congresa 
Bhould  retain  its  full  authority  In  order  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  as  trustee  of  the 
public  domain.  In  doing  so.  It  should  re- 
quire the  various  governmental  agencies  sup- 
porting particular  uses  to  prove  which  use 
or  uses  which  will  result  in  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  maximum  number.  Such  use 
should  not  be  determined  in  a  proceeding 
before  an  executive  agency  In  which  the 
stated  presumption  U  that  exclusive  wilder- 
ness use  is  the  highest  use.  The  Justifica- 
tion for  any  proposed  use  should  be  shown 
to  Congress  for  Its  decision. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  basic  principle  with  which  we  are 
faced  hi  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment.   It  is  the  basic  principle  which  is 
before  us  in  connection  with  so  many 
other  legislative  propositions.    In  all  the 
cases  of  which  I  have  awareness— in- 
cluding, as  I  have  said,  our  action  on 
national    parks;    our   additions   to    the 
wilderness  system,  as  proposed  in  this 
bill;  our  action  on  reclamation  projects- 
and  our  action  In  regard  to  almost  any 
phase  of  the  disposition  of  the  public 
lands— that  action  has  been  through  af- 
firmative acts  of  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  cannot  see  either  the  Jus- 
tification or  the  need  for  shifting  these 
around,  so  that  the  Executive  will  ini- 
tiate and  the  Congress  will  veto.  Cer- 
tainly that  would  be  a  far  cry  from  the 
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areas,  canoe  areas,  wild  areas,  and  prim-  hearings  beginning  on  page  172     i  k- 

itive  areas— that  they  shall  comprise  the  Ueve  the  Senator  will  find,  in  the  b*!! 

wUdemess  system.  script  of  the  hearings,  exactly  wlSt 

As  for  the  primitive  letiS.  there  will  is  I  should  like  to  include  in  the  Ricm. 

be  a  review  over  the  next  10  years  to  There  being  no  objection,  the  iS5 

listened  with  Interest  to  the  arguments     determine  what  portions  of  the  primitive  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R^n! 

that  have  be«n  nrHtpntMi  nn  h(>hAif  nf     areas  will  remain  in  the  system.    Baft,  as  »«  fniinura-                                        '^'■^^ott, 
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system  under  which  our  Oovemment  was 
creiUed. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  tlmetmder  my  controL 

lifr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  have 


that  have  been  presented  on  behalf  of 
this  amendment.  I  must  say  that  I  fall 
to  comprehend  them ;  for  either  the  com- 
mittee thoroughly  mlsimderstands  the 
present  status  of  the  law.  or,  I  respect- 
fully suggest,  those  who  support  the 
amendment  mlsimderstand  it.  The 
argmnents  have  been  varied,  but  they 
have  all  related  to  one  theme.  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  said  that  the 
principle  behind  his  amendment  is 
whether  Congress  should  retain  control 
over  the  public  lands.  Other  arguments 
have  been  advanced  to  the  effect  that 
the  bill  would  not  protect  the  people 
against  precipitate  actions  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  even  ven- 
tured that  the  bill  represents  some  kind 
of  abdication  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility. 

Such  argiunents  are  utterly  incom- 
prehensible to  me. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  amend- 
ment deals  with  primitive  areas  in  the 
national  forests.  That  is  the  question 
at  issue.  The  present  law  delegates  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all  the  au- 
thority to  create  these  primitive  areas, 
to  determine  their  boundaries,  to  add 
new  areas,  and  to  expand  existing  areas. 
If  there  ever  was  any  abdication  of  con- 
gressional responsibility,  it  occurred 
years  ago  when  all  that  power  was  re- 
moved from  the  Congress  and  placed  in 
the  executive  agencies  downtown. 

The  people  of  Idaho  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  facts,  for  in  this  year 
alone  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcviltm-e  has 
established  a  wilderness  area  In  our 
State — the  Selway-Bitterroot  area — 
which  contains  more  than  1  million  acres 
of  public  land. 

He  proposes  to  establish  another  wil- 
derness area  in  the  Sawtooth  Mountains 
that  will  comprise  approximately  200,000 
acres  of  land.  Does  it  require  any  con- 
gressional siiTveillance  for  him  to  do 
that?  Is  there  any  requirement  in  the 
law  that  his  recommendation  must  first 
come  to  Congress  for  any  kind  of  review, 
let  alone  approval?  It  does  not.  He 
now  has  the  authority  to  set  aside  these 
enormous  areas,  and  to  designate  them 
as  wilderness,  merely  by  the  stroke  of 
his  pen. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  sense  does  it 
make  to  indict  the  bill  as  some  kind  of 
abdication  of  congressional  responsi- 
bility when  years  ago  all  the  authority 
was  transferred  to  the  executive  agen- 
cies? 

If  we  are  really  interested  in  restor- 
ing congressional  responsibility,  if  we 
are  really  interested  in  talking  sense 
about  this  bill,  I  suggest  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  that  can  be 
made  for  the  measure  Is  that  it  under- 
takes to  restore  to  the  Congress  author- 
ity which  we  long  ago  delegated  away. 

What  would  the  bill  do?  In  the  first 
place,  it  would  provide,  with  respect  to 
the  areas  that  are  presently  being  ad- 
ministered    as     wilderness — wilderness 


regards  any  new  addition,  in  years  to 
come,  to  the  wilderness  system,  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  not  a  single 
new  acre  may  be  added  to  the  system 
without  an  afllrmative  act  of  Congress. 
This  provision  completely  restores  the 
congressional  prerogative  with  respect  to 
any  future  additions  to  the  wilderness 
system. 

As  to  tlic  primitive  areas  that  for  20 
years  have  been  administered  as  wilder- 
ness, are  now  being  administered  as 
wilderness,  and  are  made  a  part  of  the 
system  subject  to  review,  a  veto  is  pro- 
vided, so  that  any  Presidential  recom- 
mendation for  permanently  including 
any  one  of  such  primitive  areas,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  in  the  Wilderness  system, 
is  subject  to  the  veto  of  either  House  of 
Congress. 

The  committee  has  included  this  kind 
of  provision  for  a  reason.  We  know  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
guarantee  that  any  Member  of  this  body, 
or  the  other  body,  who  may  object  to  a 
given  Presidential  recommendation,  will 
have  an  opportimity,  if  the  procedures  in 
the  bill  are  adopted,  to  bring  his  objec- 
tion to  a  vote  in  the  Senate  or  the  House, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Tlie  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  assure  each 
Member  of  an  opportimity  to  bring  his 
objection  to  the  floor  and  to  have  It 
acted  mx)n. 

Is  there  any  Senator  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  procedures  of  Congress  who  for 
one  minute  believes  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  we  would  not  then 
have  the  risk  of  having  resolutions  for 
approving  Presidential  recommendations 
bottled  up  in  committee  so  that  they 
would  never  reach  the  floor  for  a  vote? 
Those  who  desire  to  reestablish  really 
effective  congressional  control  are  for  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  water  down  the  res- 
toration of  congressional  control,  for.  In 
many  cases,  resolutions  would  be  bottled 
up  and  never  get  to  the  floor. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  rejected  upon  the  groimd,  first,  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  restore  con- 
gressional control  with  respect  to  those 
areas  that  are  to  be  reviewed  is  through 
the  adoption  of  the  veto  procedure. 

In  that  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  report  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  The  report  lists  the 
provisions  of  Federal  law  relating  to  pro- 
grams or  activities  which  become  effec- 
tive if  not  disapproved  or  rejected  by 
Congress  within  a  prescribed  time.  I 
make  the  request  in  order  to  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  the  procedures  of 
the  bill  are  not  novel,  that  they  are  well 
known  to  the  Congress,  and  that  they 
are  in  accordance  with  well-established 
practices  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
whether  he  knows  that  any  of  these  deal 
with  any  public  lands  proposals. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  reports  that  I 
now  ask  to  have  printed  appear  in  the 
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(Non. — The  foUowlng  lUt  does  xkh  bm. 
port  to  glT«  every  euch  proTlalon.  bot  iTT 
gener&l,  representative  of  tboee  appevlwZ 
the  Federal  statute*.)  ^ * 

Year  IMS.  Act  ol  July  7.  aa  amitnA-rt  ,^ 
use.  ||38©-37a):  The  AdminUtiater  i* 
General  Services  la  required  to  lubout  te 
Congreae  llata  and  achediUea  of  Qvnn^Z 
records  said  to  be  lacking  In  pneernMos 
value,  for  examination  by  a  Joint  comT. 
slonal  committee.  If  the  committee  fa^to 
report  on  any  list  within  10  days  prkir  is 
adjournment  of  the  session,  the  AdmlnlstiC 
tor  may  empower  the  agency  having  ntodi 
of  such  records  to  dispose  of  them  in  a«oci2 
anoe  with  prescribed  regulaUons.         ^'**»* 

Tear  1»46.  Reorganisation  Act  of  Dse 
ber  20  (SO  Stat,  flifl  |  8:  not  In  code)  ■ 
organlaatlon  plana  submitted  by  the  Pi,^ 
dent  to  Congreea  were  to  take  effect  at^ 
explraUon  of  60  days  of  conUnuous  ■a«toa 
after  submission,  tmless  a  conCTurent  r«eote> 
tlon  was  paswd  stating  that  Congress  did  aot 
favor  the  plan.  (ThU  act  has  been  niMr 
seded  by  the  Reorganlaatlon  Act  of  19%  \ 

Tear  l»4e.  Act  of  August  7  (80  But  im. 
sec.  8;  not  In  Oode) :  The  Secretary  of  tS 
Navy  Is  required  to  transmit  to  Conm« 
proposals  to  dispose  of  obsolete  naval  v««ei. 
and  If  Congress,  after  60  days  of  contlnuow 
aeaslon,  does  not  express  Its  disapproval.  Ut 
transfer  of    the   vessels   shall    take    effect 

The  SecreUry  Is  also  authorized  to  dl*- 
pose  of  captured  or  condemned  ordnaaei. 
etc..  If  Congress  after  being  informed  of  tte 
proposed  disposal  falls  to  disapprove  slthla 
30  dajrs. 

Year  1947.  Act  of  December  30  (50  An 
U.S.C.  sec.  1917) :  Programs  for  produette 
of  foods  in  non-European  foreign  countrki 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  must  be  submitted  to 
Congress  and  If  not  disapproved  by  conew- 
rent  resolution  within  60  days,  may  beooai 
effective. 

Tear  1948.  Act  of  Ju6e  26.  as  amended  (H 
U-S.C,  sees.  2072.  2073.  2074) :  Rules  of  clrU 
procedure  for  district  courts,  admiralty  rata 
for  district  courts,  and  rules  for  review  at 
decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  prescribed  by  tbt 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtea  ihiO 
not  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  90  dayi 
after  they  have  been  reported  to  Congreaa 

Tear  1940.  Reorganisation  Act  of  Jvm 
20.  as  amended  (6  U.8.C..  sec.  133a-4) :  Bser. 
ganlzatlon  plans  submitted  by  the  PrealdiBt 
to  Congress  shall  take  effect  upon  the  tx- 
plratlon  of  60  days  of  continuous  stssloa. 
after  date  srubmltted.  unless  either  Boom 
passes  a  resolution  stating  Its  disfavor  d 
the  plan. 

Tear  1066.  Small  Reclamation  ProJecU  Act 
of  August  6.  as  amended  (43  DjS.C.  sec.  4U 
(d) )  :  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
financial  asalstance  In  the  development  of 
reclamation  projects,  prior  to  60  days  froa 
the  date  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tub- 
mltted  the  proposed  project  to  Congrees,  sad 
then  only  If  within  the  60  days  neither  tbt 
Hoiise  nor  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  disapproves  the  proposed 
project. 

Tear  1958.  Department  of  Defense  Rsor> 
ganlzatlon  Act  of  August  6,  (6  t7.S.C..  sec 
171a(c) ) :  In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  iS- 
clent  administration  of  the  Department,  tbi 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  provide  for  the  transfv, 


fj^f^iUoD,  or  copsoUdatioD  of  functions. 
aomewmr,  no  function  shall  be  substantially 
affected  unUl  80  days  after  the  proposed  ac- 
tion has  been  reported  to  the  Armed  Services 
Coounlttess  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repreasntatlvas.  If  during  such  30-day 
period  elthsr  committee  reports  a  resolution 
^t^tlng  that  the  proposed  action  should  be 
f^LfCtKi.  it  shall  not  become  effective  until 
4§  days  from  the  date  of  the  resolution, 
utd  then  only  if  such  resolution  has  not 
liMn  passed  by  the  House  to  which  It  has 
been  reported. 

Tsar  1969  Act  of  June  29.  as  amended 
(10  use.  i  2662) :  The  Secretary  of  a  mili- 
tary department  may  not  enter  into  trans- 
itions relating  to  the  acquisition,  use,  or 
disposal  of  real  property  until  after  the  ex- 
ptrsUon  of  30  days  from  the  date  upon  which 
1^  («port  of  the  proposed  transaction  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
ttvas. 

Tear  1960.  Act  of  June  S  (76  Stat.  157 
I  3;  not  in  Code) :  Act  authorizing  construc- 
tion of  the  San  Luis  unit  of  the  Central 
Vailsy  project  In  California  provides  that 
tiM  flscrstary  of  the  Interior  ahall  report  to 
Cimirsss  upon  agreemenu  entered  into,  and 
lie  shall  not  commence  construction  thereon 
for  90  days  from  the  date  of  his  report. 

Tsar  1960.  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July 
14  (74  SUt.  460-503) :  Under  this  Act  a  60- 
day  period  Is  required  to  lapse  after  submls- 
iloo  of  reports  to  Congress,  before  work  can 
bs  started  (if  within  the  period  Congress 
doM  not  disapprove)   on  auch  projects  as — 

(a)  Uodlflcatlon  of  Pascagoula  Harbor, 
Miss.  (p.  481): 

(b)  Construction  of  sea-wall  to  protect 
sfalnst  tidal  waves,  etc.,  HUo  Harbor,  How. 

(Pi«e3): 

(c)  Improvement  of  Missouri  River  be- 
tween Slouz  City  and  the  Mouth   (p.  486); 

(d)  Oonstructlon  of  flood  protection 
project  In  Oerlng  and  MltcheU  Valleys, 
llebraaka  (p.  406);   and 

(e)  Project  for  flood  protection  at  Slouz 
Fens,  S.  D.  (p.  495). 

Tsar  1961.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  of  September  26  (Public  Law  87- 
WT  I  47  <b) ) :  Proposals  to  transfer  certain 
activities  or  facilities  of  a  Oovemment 
agency  to  the  United  States  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  must  bs  submitted 
by  the  President  to  (Tongreas;  and  if,  within 
the  first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  reg- 
ular session  following  receipt  by  Congress, 
neither  House  has  adopted  a  resolution  op- 
poslBg  it.  the  transfer  will  be  made. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  alao  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoKD  at  this  point  a  tabulation 
of  the  disposition  of  reorganization  plans 
under  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
I  do  so  to  show  how  the  veto  procedure 
has  been  utilized  in  the  past  by  the  Con- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoss. 
■8  follows: 

DispoHtion   of   reorgantsatUm   plana   under 
Reorganization  Act  o/  7949 
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T'Rx  LiBXAST  or  Congress. 
Legislative  Rsfxiixncx  Scsvicc, 

Washington,  D.C^  Man  Z4, 1961. 
To  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:    Sundry   questions   concerning   the 

Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 
(Attention  of  Mr.  Stong.) 
I.  Which  plans  have  become  effective? 

A.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1948: 

1.  No.  2.  Labor  Department.  14  F.R.  5225 
63.  Stat.  1065. 

2.  No.  3.  Post  Office  Department,  14  PH. 
5225,  63  Stat.  1066. 

3.  No.  4.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
14  F.R.  5227.  63  Stat.  1067. 

4.  No.  6.  ClvU  Service  Commission,  14 
F.B.  6227.  63  SUt.  1067. 

6.  No.  6.  Maritime  CommiBsion,  United 
States.  14  F.R.  5228,  63  Stat.  1069. 

6.  No.  7.  Public  Roods  Administration,  14 
F  Jl.  5228.  63  Stat.  1070. 

B.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1950: 

1.  No.     2.    Justice    Department,    16    P.R. 

3173.  64  Stat.  1261. 

2.  No.  3.  Interior  Department.  15  FR.  3174, 
64  SUt.  1262. 

3.  No.  5,  Commerce  Department,   15   FJl 

3174,  64  SUt.  1263. 

4.  No.  6,  Labor  E>cpartment,  16  P.R.  3174, 
64  SUt.  1263. 

6.  No.  8.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  15 
PJl.  3176,  64  SUt.  1264. 

6.  No.  9,  Federal  Power  Commission,  15 
Fit.  3176,  64  SUt.  1266. 

7.  No.  10,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 16  F.R.  3175,  64  Stat.  1265. 

8.  No.  13,  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board,  15  FR. 
3176,  64  SUt.  1266. 

9.  No.  14,  LaI}or  Standards  Enforcement, 
15  FJl.  3176,  64  SUt.  1267. 

10.  No.  15.  AlaslLa  and  Virgin  Islands  Pub- 
Uc  Works,  16  FJl.  3176.  64  SUt.  1267. 

11.  No.  16.  CerUln  education  and  health 
functions,  16  FJl.  8176,  64  SUt.  1268. 

12.  No.  17,  PubUc  works  advance  planning 
and  other  fvmctlons,  16  PJl.  3177,  64  SUt. 
1260. 

18.  No.  18,  BuUdlng  and  space  manage- 
ment functions,  15  F.R.  3177,  64  SUt.  1270. 

14.  No.  19,  Employees'  Compensation 
funcUons.  15  FJt.  3178,  64  SUt.  1271. 

16.  No.  20.  Statutes  at  Large  and  other 
matters.  16  PJl.  3178,  64  SUt.  1272. 

16.  No.  21,  Maritime  Administration  and 
Federal  MariUme  Board.  16  PJl.  8178,  64 
SUt.  1273. 

17.  No.  22.  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation, 15  FJl.  4366,  64  SUt.  1277. 

18.  No.  23,  Loans  for  factory  built  houses, 
15  PJl.  4365.  64  SUt.  1279. 

19.  No.  25,  National  Security  Resources 
Board.  15  PJl.  4565.  64  SUt.  1280. 

20.  No.  26.  Treasury  Department,  18  PJl. 
4936.  64  Stat    1280. 

C.  Reorganization   Plans   of    1961: 

1.  No.  1,  Reconstruction  Finance  Organi- 
zation, 16  F.R.  3690.  65  SUt.  778. 

D.  Reorganisation  Plans  of  1952: 

1.  No.  1,  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  17 
FJl.  2243,  66  SUt.  823. 

2.  No.  5,  Oovemment  of  District  of  Colimi- 
bla,  63  SUt.  208. 

B.  Reorganisation  Plans  of  1963: 

1.  No.  1,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department,   18  FJl.  a053,  67  SUt.  631. 

2.  No.  2,  Agriculture  Department.  18  FJl. 
3219,  67  SUt.  633.' 

8.  No.  3,  Office  Of  Defense  Mobilization.  18 
PJl.  3376,  67  SUt.  634. 

4.  No.  4.  Justice  Department.  18  FJl  3677, 
67  SUt.  636. 

6.  No.  6,  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington. 18  FJl.  3741,  67  SUt.  637, 

6.  No.  6.  Defense  Department,  18  P.R.  8748, 
67  SUt.  638. 


■  Fountain  motion  to  discharge  No.  2  was 
rejected  June  3,  1963,  by  the  House  128  to 
261,  with  41  not  voting. 


7.  No.  7,  Foreign  Operations  Administra- 
tion, 18  PJl.  4541.  67  SUt.  689. 

8.  No.  8.  United  Stetes  Information 
Agency,  18  F.H.  4542,  67  SUt.  642. 

9.  No.  9,  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  18 
FJl.  4643.  67  SUt.  644. 

10.  No.  10,  Air  Carriers,  payments  to,  18 
FJl.  4543,  67  SUt.  644  (Repealed  by  PubUc 
Law  85-726,  title  XIV,  sec.  1401(c),  Au- 
gxist  23,  1958,  72  SUt.  806) . 

F.    Reorganization  Plans  of  1954: 

1.  No.  1,  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission,  19  F.R.  3985,  68  SUt.  1279. 

2.  No.  2,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, liquidation  of  certain  affairs  of  19 
F.R.  3986,  68  Stat.  1280. 

0.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1968:  none. 
H.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1956:  none. 

1.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1957: 

1.  No.  1,  Abolition  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation.  22  F.  R.  4683.  71  Stat. 
647. 

J.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1058: 

1.  No.,    Civilian    Mobilization,    23    P     R 
4991,  72  SUt.  1797. 

K.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1059:  none 

(5  UJS.C.  §  133z^-3.  (b)  No  provision  con- 
tained in  a  reorganization  plan  shall  Uke 
effect  unless  the  plan  is  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  before  Jime  1,  1961.  (Jxme  20 
1949,  ch.  226,  title  I,  J  5,  63  SUt.  205;  Feb 
11.  1953,  ch.  3,  67  SUt.  4;  Mar.  25,  1955,  ch. 
16.  69  SUt.  14;  Sept.  4,  1957,  Pub.  L.  85-286 
5  1,71  SUt.  611). 

(See  Public  Law  87-18,  April  17,  1961). 

n.  Which  plans  were  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

(5  use.  !  133Z-4.  (a)  Except  as  may 
he  otherwise  provided  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  the  reor- 
ganizaUon  plan  shaU  Uke  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress. 
foUowlng  the  date  on  which  the  plan  Is 
transmitted  to  it;  but  only  If.  between  the 
dau  of  transmltUl  and  the  expiration  of 
such  sixty -day  period  there  has  not  been 
passed  by  eltlier  of  the  two  Houses  a  resolu- 
tion sUtlng  in  subsUnce  that  that  House 
does  not  favor  the  reorganization  plan) . 

A.  Reorganization  Plana  of    1949: 

1.  No.  1,  Department  of  Welfare  (S.  Res. 
147 — Disapproving  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  1 
of  1949.) 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Fulbrlght.  Mr.  Taft,  and 
Mr.  Hunt;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Executive  Departments 
(Concessional  Record,  volume  06,  part  8, 
I>age  10399). 

Reported  back  (S.  Rept.  861)  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  95,  part  8,  page  10936) . 

Minority  views  (S.  Rept.  861,  pt.  2)  (Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  95.  part  8.  naee 
11023). 

Remarks  on  (  Conckessional  Rxcoro,  vol- 
ume 95,  part  8,  page  11008). 

Individual  views  (S.  Rept.  861,  pt.  3)  (Con- 
gressional Record,  voltmie  95,  part  8,  paee 
11287). 

Debated  (Congressional  Record,  volume 
95,  part  9,  page  11520). 

Passed  Senate  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 95,  part  9,  page  11561). 

2.  No.  8,  Department  of  Defense  (H.R. 
5632  passed  in  lieu  of  (Congressional  Record, 
volume  95.  part  8,  page  11288  et  seq.). 

B.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1950: 

1.  No.  1,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

(S.  Res.  246 — Disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1950. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Roberteon;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive DepartmenU  (CoN<aaBsioNAL  Record, 
volume  96,  part  4,  page  4446) . 

Reported  back  (8.  Rept.  1518)  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  96,  part  6,  page  5675) . 

Debated  and  passed  Senate  (Congressional 
Recobo,  volume  96,  part  6,  page  6801). 

2.  No.  4,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(S.  Rea.  263 — Disapproving  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1950. 
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Introduced  by  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Schoeppel, 
Mr.  Jolmaton  of  South  CsiroUna.  and  Mr. 
Tbye;  referred  to  tb«  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures In  the  Kxecutlve  Departments 
(CONOBK8SIONAL  RscoKo,  volume  96,  part  4, 
page  6660). 

Reported  back  (H.  Rept.  1566)  wltb  mi- 
nority views  ( CoNCRXssiONAL  RECORD,  volums 
96.  part  6,  page  7066) . 

Debated  and  passed  Senate  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  96,  part  6,  page  7225). 

3.  No.  7.  Interstate  Commerce  Commliwlon 
(S.  Rea.  263 — Disapproving  Reorganisation 
PlanNo.  7of  1960). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Johksom  of  Colorado; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  Executive  Departments  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  96,  part  4,  page  5058) . 

Reported  back  (H.  Rept.  1567)  with  mi- 
nority views  (Congressional  Record,  volume 
96,  part  5,  page  7065). 

Debated  and  i>assed  Senate  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  96,  part  6.  page  7154). 

4.  No.  11,  Federal  Commvmications  Com- 
mission (S.  Res.  256 — Disapproving  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  No.  11  of  1950). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado: 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
In  the  Executive  Departments  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  96.  part  4,  page  5058 ) . 

Reported  adversely  (H.  Rept.  1564)  (Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  96,  part  5,  page 
7065). 

Passed  Senate  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 96.  part  6.  page  7173) . 

5.  No.  12.  National  Labor  Relations  Bofird 
(S.  Res.  248 — Disapproving  Reorganization 
PlanNo.  12  of  1950). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Tatf;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Expendltxires  In  the  Executive 
Departments  (Congrxssional  Record,  vol- 
ume 96,  part  4,  page  4675 ) . 

Reported  back  (S.  Rept.  1516)  (Congrxs- 
sional Record,  volume  96,  part  4.  page  5660) . 

Debated  (Congressional  Record,  volume 
96.  part  4.  page  5560;  part  5.  pages  6792,  6862, 
6864). 

Passed  Senate  (Congrxssional  Record,  vol- 
ume 96,  part  5,  page  6886). 

6.  No.  24,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (S.  Res.  290 — Disapproving  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  24  of  1960). 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Fitlbright,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Expendltxires  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  (Congressional  Record, 
volume  96.  part  6.  page  7884) . 

Reported  without  recommendation  (S. 
Rept.  1868)  (Congressional  Record,  volume 
96.  part  7.  page  9147). 

Debated  (Congressional  Record,  volume 
96.  part  7.  pages  9673.  9680,  9682.  9683,  9688) . 

Passed  Senate  (  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 96,  part  7,  page  9694 ) . 

7.  No.  27,  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Secvirity. 

(H.  Res.  647 — Dlsai^rovlng  Reorganization 
PUn  No.  27  of  1950.) 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  Michigan; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  96,  part  6.  page  8568) . 

Reported  back  (H.  Rept.  2320)  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  96,  part  7,  page  9223) . 

Passed  House  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 96,  part  7,  page  9843 ) . 

C.  1961— None. 

D.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1952: 

1.  No.  2,  Poet  Office  Department.  (S.  Res. 
317 — Disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2 
of  1962.) 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  McKellar,  Mr.  Neely,  Mr.  Langer, 
and  Mr.  Carlson;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations  (  Conoressional 
Record,  volume  98,  part  4.  page  6140). 

Reported  back  (S.  Rept.  1747)  (Congrxs- 
sional Record,  voliune  96.  part  6,  page  7128) . 

Bilnorlty  views  debated  (S.  Rept.  1747,  pt. 
2)  (Congressional  Record,  volume  98.  part 
6.  pages  7452.  7468). 


Passed  Senate  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 98,  part  6.  page  7496). 

2.  No.  3,  Bureau  of  Cxutoms.  (8.  Res. 
331 — Disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3. 
of  1952.) 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Oeorge;  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Oovernment  Operations  (Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  98,  part  5.  page 
6582 ) . 

Reported  back  (S.  Rept.  1748)  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  98,  part  6.  page  7128) . 

Passed  Senate  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 98,  part  6,  page  7508) . 

3.  No.  4,  Department  of  Justice.  (S.  Res. 
330 — ^Disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
AprU  10.  1952.) 

Introduced  by  Mr.  McCarran;  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Ofierations 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  98,  part  6, 
page  6407). 

Reported  back  (S.  Rept.  1749)  (Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  98.  part  6.  page  7452) . 

Minority  views  (S.  Rept.  1749.  pt.  2)  (Con- 
GRE88IONAI,  RECORD,  volume  98,  part  6,  page 
7462). 

Passed  Senate  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
lune  98,  part  6,  page  7496) . 

0.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1966:  none. 
H.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1966: 

1.  No.  1,  Research  and  development  pro- 
grams. Department  of  Defense  (H.  Res. 
634 — Disapproving  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
on  May  16.  1956)  . 

Introduced  by  Ii^.  Vinson;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations  (Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  102,  part  7.  page 
10076) . 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  2586)  (Congressional 
Record,  volume  102.  part  9,  page  11787). 

Passed  House  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 102.  pcu't  9.  page  11886). 

2.  No.  2.  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (H.  Res.  541 — Disapprov- 
ing Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  on  May  17.  1956) . 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Fascell;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovernment  Operations 
(Congressional  Record,  volume  102.  part  8. 
page  10427) . 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  2699)  (Congrsssional 
Record,  volume  102.  part  9,  page  11788). 

Passed  House  (Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 102.  part  9.  page  11886). 

I.  Reorganization   Plans  of   1967:    none. 

J.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1968:  none. 

K.  Reorganization  Plans  of  1959: 

1.  No.  1.  Transfer  of  certain  functions  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxiltvue  (H.  Res.  296 — 
To  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  I^o.  1  of 
1969) 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions (Congressional  Record,  volume  106, 
part  8.  page  10683) . 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  586)  (  Conoussional 
Record,  volume  106.  part  9.  page  11990). 

Debated  (Congressional  Record,  volume 
105,  part  10.  page  12740). 

Passed  House  (Congressional  Rxcord,  vol- 
lune  106.  p«u-t  10.  page  12866). 

III.  Was  the  discharge  procedure  set  out  in 
5  United  States  Code  133z-13  ever  invoked? 

Congressman  Fountain  moved  to  discharge 
plan  No.  2  of  1953  and  was  defeated  128  to 
261  on  June  8,  1953. 

rv.  Examples  of  legislative  vvto. 

(5  IT.S.C.  133z-^).  Effectlv^date  of  reor- 
ganization specified  in  plan. 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  provisions  of  the  reorganisation  plan 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  60  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress,  following  the  date  on 
which  the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  It;  but  only 
If,  between  the  date  of  transmittal  and  the 
expiration  of  siich   60-day  period   there  has 
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not  been  passed  by  either  of  the  two  Boumb 
a  resolution  stating  in  substance  thstiS 
House  does  not  favor  the  reorganization  n'Z 

Veto:  (42  U8C.  2153) .— CooperaUon  VrS 
other  nations.  No  cooperation  with  any  b«! 
tion  or  regional  defense  organization  trnT 
suant  to  sections  2074  (foreign  distribu^B 
of  special  nuclear  material;  compenaatki^ 
distribution  to  agency).  2077  (unauthorte 
dealings  in  special  nuclear  material).  aoM 
(foreign  distribution  of  source  materlaj? 
2112  (foreign  distribution  of  byproduct  km. 
terial) .  2121  (authority  of  Commiaaion)  aii* 
(commercial  licenses) .  2134  (medical  therap* 
research,  and  development  licenses;  llnu^' 
tion).  or  2164  (international  cooperatton)  «( 
this  title  shall  be  undertaken  until 

(d)  Submission  to  the  Congress,  the  pg^. 
posed  agreement  for  cooperation.  togstlMr 
with  the  approval  and  determination  of  tbt 
President.  If  arranged  pursuant  to  asetlDM 
2121(c).  2164(b).  or  2164(c)  of  thU  tltleTS 
been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referrstf 
to  the  Joint  Committee  and  a  period  of  M 
days  has  elapsed  while  Congress  is  In  aealoa. 
but  any  such  proposed  agreement  for  so. 
operation  shall  not  become  effective  if  day. 
ing  such  60-day  period  the  Congress  psmm 
a  concurrent  resolution  stating  in  tubataaet 
tbat  it  does  not  favor  the  proposed  sgrss- 
ment  for  cooperstion. 

(23  U.S.C.  104-(b)(5)).  For  the  Int«. 
state  System  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  throuch 
1969: 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  coat 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System  in  saife 
State,  as  determined  and  approved  In  tfea 
manner  provided  in  this  paragraph.  b«sn 
to  the  8\im  of  the  estimated  cost  of  cob- 
pletlng  the  Interstate  System  In  all  of  tha 
States.  Each  apportionment  herein  autbcr- 
Ized  for  the  fiscal  years  1960  through  IMI, 
inclusive,  shall  be  made  on  a  date  as  tu 
in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  flacsl 
year  for  which  authorized  as  practicable  but 
in  no  case  more  than  18  months  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  authorized.  As  soon  as  the  stand- 
ards  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of  aso- 
tlon  109  of  this  title  have  been  adoptsd.  tb« 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Stats 
highway  departments,  shall  make  a  detallsd 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  ths  la* 
terstate  System  as  then  designated,  sftw 
taking  into  account  all  previous  apportion- 
menu  made  under  this  section,  based  upon 
such  standards  and  In  accordance  with  nil* 
and  regulations  adopted  by  him  and  ap- 
plied uniformly  to  all  of  the  States.  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  such  estimatss  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeents- 
tlves  within  10  days  subsequent  to  Janwry 
2.  1966.  Upon  approval  of  such  estimat*  br 
the  C^greas  by  concurrent  resolution.  tlM 
Seer eta^^ shall  use  such  approved  estimst* 
in  maklq|  apportionments  for  the  flacsl 
years  ending  June  30.  1960.  June  30.  IB61. 
and  June  30.  1962.  The  Secretary  shall  maka 
a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  complettag 
the  then  designated  Interstate  System.  afl« 
taking  Into  account  all  previous  apportion- 
ments made  under  this  section.  In  the  asmc 
manner  as  stated  above,  and  transmit  ths 
same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  10  days  subsequent  to 
January  2.  1962.  Upmn  approval  of  such 
estimate  by  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution,  the  Secretary  shall  use  such  ap- 
proved estlmste  in  making  apportlonmsnts 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  ISM. 
June  30.  1964.  June  30.  1965,  -and  Jim*  N, 
1966.  The  SecreUry  shall  make  a  rsvlMd 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  tlMB 
designated  Interstate  System,  after  taklsff 
into  account  all  previous  apportlonmsnts 
made  under  this  section.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  laoM 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Beprsaent- 
atlves    within    10   days   subsequent   to  Jan- 


narr  2. 10^*  ^^^  annually  thereafter  through 
aai  incluiUnt  Jantiary  J,  1968.  Upon  ap- 
proval of  any  such  estimate  by  ttM  Ooo- 
jrraaa  by  concurrent  resolution,  tlie  Secretary 
SIu  use  such  approved  estimate  In  making 
apportionments  for  th*  fiscal  year  wlilch 
^fflns  next  following  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  such  report  is  transmitted  to  the 
g^nate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Whenever  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  this 
mtjgectlon.  requests  and  receives  estimates 
ot  cost  from  the  State  highway  departments, 
)M  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  estimates  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  making  the  estl- 
Bistsa  of  cost  for  completing  the  Interstate 
Syatem  ss  provided  in  this  paragraph,  the 
coat  of  completing  any  mileage  designated 
tram  the  one  thousand  additional  miles 
authorized  by  section  108(1)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  lOM  shall  be  excluded." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  a  few  words,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  other  Senators  who.  I  know,  are 
anxious  to  speak. 

It  has  been  argued  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  that  if  Congress  wishes  to 
authorize  a  new  reclamation  project,  it 
must  be  done  by  af&rmative  vote;  and 
tbat  Is  so. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  Congress 
wishes  to  set  up  a  new  national  park, 
that  it  must  be  done  by  aflBrmative  vote; 
and  that  is  so. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  the 
normal  way  in  which  Congress  exercises 
Its  power;  and  that  is  so. 

I  merely  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  same  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the 
pending  bilL  If  Congress  should  wish 
to  establish  any  new  wilderness  area  or 
add  anything  new  to  the  system,  it  would 
have  to  be  done  by  affirmative  vote,  for 
the  bill  so  provides. 

There  really  is  no  substance,  I  submit, 
to  the  arguments  made  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment.  The  present  provisions  of 
the  bill  represent  the  most  effective 
method  for  restoring  to  Congress  sur- 
veillance over  the  primitive  areas  which 
are  to  be  permanently  included  in  the 
system,  and  also  would  provide  us  with 
a  full  restoration  of  congressional  pre- 
rogatives with  respect  to  any  new  addi- 
tions to  the  system.. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  argu- 
ments submitted  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment are  self-defeating,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  reject  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  PresidenC,  I 
think  a  few  comments  should  be  made  in 
reply  to  the  presentation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  pres- 
entation. I  recognize  that  the  executive 
department  would  have  less  control  over 
the  public  lands  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  as  now  written  than  it  has  at  the 
present  minute.  But  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  a  major  step.  We  are  asked  to 
create  a  new  system.  We  are  asked  to 
take  the  public  lands,  as  the  right  and 
prerogative  of  Congress,  and  to  create 
something  new.  If  we  are  to  do  that 
within  this  system,  we  should  retain 
control  of  what  elements  will  go  into  it. 
That  is  the  crux  of  it, 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  dis- 
«n«uished  Senator  from  Idaho  that  this 
deals  not  only  with  primitive  lands,  but 
»lso  with  the  national  parks  and  with 


the  wOdUfe  game  refuges.    For  exam- 
ple, on  page  6  of  the  bin  it  is  stated: 

There  ahall  be  Incorporated  Into  the  wil- 
derness syatem.  aubjeofe  to  th«^rovlslons  of 
and  at  tbe  time  provided  tnthis  section, 
each  poartloQ  of  each  park,  monument,  or 
other  unit  In  the  national  park  system  which 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  embraces  a 
continuous  area  of  five  thousand  acres  or 
more  without  roads. 

So  we  are  asked  to  legislatively  set 
aside  portions  of  this  automatically,  to 
include  them  provided  the  Secretary  so 
recommends  within  the  10-year  period 
for  review,  and  provided  certain  veto 
powers  are  not  exercised  when  the  rec- 
ommendation comes  to  the  Congress. 

The  wildlife  refuges  are  included  in 
that  same  type  of  context.  TTiey  would 
be  included,  and  therefore  they  would 
be  modified,  and  the  national  park  sys- 
tem would  be  subject  to  review  and  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Secretary,  and  we 
would  not  have  a  thing  to  say  about 
whether  the  Secretary  was  correct  or 
not  except  to  vel^  whatever  action  he 
might  take. 

The  difficulty  involved  in  the  bill,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are  asked  to  re- 
verse what  we  should  be  doing  in  con- 
nection with  determining  what  portions 
of  the  park  system,  wildlife  refuges,  prim- 
itive lands,  and  other  areas  should 
remain  as  they  are  and  what  portions 
should  go  under  the  wilderness  system. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  could 
retain  adequate  control  over  this  unless 
we  agreed  to  the  amendment,  to  give 
Congress  the  affirmative  rights  to  deter- 
mine which  portion  is  to  go  into  which 
system.  This  is  the  principle  for  which 
we  are  really  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  further  remark. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  persists  in 
the  use  of  the  word  "retain."  I  think 
the  record  is  clear  that  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  restore  powers  in  the 
Congress  which  have  been  hitherto  dele- 
gated away.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
retaining  congressional  power,  but  adop- 
tion of  a  method  by  which  we  shall  re- 
capture congressional  F>ower. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  observation 
with  reqKCt  to  t*ie  pending  amendment. 
The  real  mischief  of  the  amendment 
is  that  if  It  were  adopted — requiring 
concurrent  affirmative  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  to  approve  a 
Presidential  recommendation  to  perma- 
nently include  a  given  primitive  area 
in  the  wilderness  system — there  would  be 
no  guarantee  that  we  could  ever  get  such 
a  resolution  to  a  vote,  and  we  would  then 
face  the  danger  of  having  no  congres- 
sional action  taken  with  respect  to  large 
primitive  areas. 

Now  the  bill  provides  that  if  no  con- 
gressional action  is  taken  within  a  10- 
year  period,  subject  to  some  extension — 
with  a  maximum  of  14  years — the  whole 
area  then  will  go  out  of  the  wilderness 
system  and  will  be  returned  to  ordinary 
forest  lands.  So  the  danger  of  this 
amendment  is  that  if  it  should  be  adopt- 
ed, not  only  would  it  fail  to  achieve  the 
most  effective  form  of  congressional  sur- 


veillance, but  it  would  present  us  with 
the  hazard  of  losing  large  areas  of  the 
wilderness  system  which  ought  not  to  be 
lost,  merely  because  of  the  failure  to  ob- 
tain affirmative  action  by  the  Congress. 

This  is  why  the  committee  insisted 
upon  Uie  veto  procedure,  in  order  to 
mftke  certain  that  this  kind  of  loss  by 
default  did  not  occur,  in  order  to  assure 
that  an  eflective  kind  of  congressional 
review  and  surveillance  of  the  President's 
recommendations  would  take  place. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  willing 
to  do  so.  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
jield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DCpyONICK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  I  shall  use  that  1  minute.  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  record  show  or 
imply  that  I  am  trying  to  do  something 
which  would  jeopardize  the  wilderness 
system  or  which  would  say  that  perti- 
nent portions  of  other  properties  should 
not  be  put  into  a  wilderness  system,  out 
of  the  parks  or  wildlife  refuges.  But  I 
should  like  to  have  the  right  to  look  at 
them  and  to  make  up  my  own  mind  and 
to  decide  after  hearings  whether  the 
recommendation  is  right  or  wrong.  I 
think  every  other  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  wish  to  do  the  same.  This  is  why 
I  think  the  amendment  is  so  important. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  32.  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  naya  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aixott].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  METCALF  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  CANifonl.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon  l, 
the  Senator  tnm  CMUahoma  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  Senator  fnmi  Ohio  [Mr. 
LattschkI.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRsx],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  bxislness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSx]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Binnktt].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EoMONDSON]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschz]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BIUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennbtt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CiTRTis],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  necessarily  absent. 
Hie  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] have  been  previously  announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Ml.  BennkttI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CxniTis]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  49,  as  follows: 
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Bible 

Boggs 

Byrd,  Va. 
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Dlrksen 
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McHamara 

MlUer 

Moos 

Muskle 

Nelson 
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Pastors 

PsU 

Prozmlre 

Rlblooff 

Robsrtson 

Smathsrs 

Symington 

wuilams.  N  J. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  Ohio 
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Allott  Curtis  MetcalX 

Anderson  Edmondson  Morse 

Bartlett  Javits  Simpson 

Bennett  Lausche  Sparkman 

Cannon  Long.  Mo. 

Cooper  Mansfield 

So  amendment  No.  32  was  rejected. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  ^  OPPICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  call  up  amend- 
ment No.  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  "thirty"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "five." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment will  be  acceptable  provided 
that 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  read  the  language  which 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  offering  as  a 
substitute  for  his  amendment,  I  believe 
he  will  find  it  to  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  pro- 
pose that  we  substitute,  in  place  of  the 
language  contained  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  10.  line  19,  it  Is  proposed  to  strike 
out  the  period  and  Insert  a  semicolon,  and 
to  add  the  following: 

"Provided.  That  a  motion  to  discharge 
shall  not  be  in  order  until  the  time  for  the 
committee  to  hold  a  hearing  has  elapsed." 

That  language  is  to  be  substituted  in 
lieu  of  the  language  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  proposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  lan- 
gtiage  I  have  read  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  language  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
amehdment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  ceremony 
this  afternoon  which  many  Senators  are 
eager  to  attend,  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  yield  back 


the  remainder  of  his  time  on  the  \0» 
provided  we  did  the  thing  on  this  sld^ 
that  wc  could  have  a  llnal  vote  oiTlw? 
bia  ^** 

Mr.  DOBONICK.  Yes;  except  tor  « 
minutes  that  I  should  like  to  uae 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  ask  unanimnH. 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  ColwS 
may  be  allotted  5  minutes  to  speak  on 
the  bill,  and  that  all  the  remaining  Uos 
on  both  sides  on  the  bill  be  yielded  ba? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President—!-^ 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  5  minutcg Tl 
allowed  on  each  side  for  summattao 
arguments  prior  to  a  final  vote  on  uj 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ig  u^^ 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  andk 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlk 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  d'. 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [lb 

DOMINICKl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended  vii 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ba 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wm 
informed.  Just  before  we  reached  the 
agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of  time, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dood]  wishes  some  time  to  be 
Shielded  to  him.  After  I  have  made  my 
own  comments,  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
him,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  obtiln 
more  time. 

The  Senate  is  considering  a  bill  u 
important,  in  my  opinion,  as  any  that 
has  ever  come  before  it.  It  is  a  bill  with 
whose  principle  I  am  wholly  in  sympathy. 
As  I  said  during  the  debate  jresterday,  I 
have  hunted,  fished,  and  explored  aD 
my  life.  I  have  done  so  In  areas  which 
will  be  Included  within  the  wildemea 
system.  I,  myself,  have  been  on  manj  of 
those  lands. 

However,  I  cannot  understand  bov 
Senators  can  establish  a  wilderness  sys- 
tem in  which  Congress  will  be  regainini 
only  some  legislative  control  over  the 
public  lands,  while  leaving  all  the  rest 
of  the  contrbj  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment. I  do  hot  see  how  Senators  can 
take  action  which  will  blanket  into  a  wfl- 
demess  system  lands  which  have  not 
been  classified,  which  have  not  been  eval- 
uated, and  which  will  thereby  become 
locked  up,  so  that  no  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  people  can  get  onto  them  and 
use  them  and  enjoy  them.  By  historical 
record,  only  that  small  number  of  people 
will  use  these  lands,  once  they  are  with- 
in the  wilderness  classification. 

Third,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
correct  or  right  to  bulldoze  a  bill  of  this 
kind  through  the  Senate.  ini|isti"g  od 
wording  which  will  blanket — in  this  ad- 


ditional property,  will  change  the  bound - 
griea  of  the  national  paiks  and  the 
boundaries  of  wildlife  refuges,  and  will 
provide  that  the  only  thing  Congress  can 
do  to  change  the  arrangement  is  to  veto 
a  recommendation  by  an  executive  offi- 
cer. In  my  opinion,  that  is  the  wrong 
way  to  legislate. 

One  more  point.  The  bill  establishes 
g  principle  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
good  in  its  concept  of  having  a  wilder- 
ness system  authorized  by  legislation. 
But  in  its  present  form,  I  do  not  believe 
the  bill  will  ever  pass  the  other  body. 
I  sat  in  the  other  body.  I  saw  what  the 
reaction  in  committee  was  to  a  bill  of 
this  kind.  The  reasons  given  in  opposi- 
tion were  the  very  reasons  which  I 
stated  in  the  debate  on  the  principal 
amendments  which  were  offered.  The 
reaction  of  the  other  body  was:  If  there 
is  to  be  a  tnistee.  Congress  is  the  trustee 
of  the  public  lands:  so.  for  heaven's  sake, 
let  us  be  the  trustee  of  the  public  lands 
and  not  say  that  we  are  simply  vetoers 
of  what  someone  else  does. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  retain  and  regain  its 
control  over  the  public  lands.  I  believe 
that  the  bill  should  have  been  revised 
and  revamped  in  order  to  place  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  and  thereby  provide  for  the 
proper  delegation  of  powers  as  between 
the  executive  department  and  Congress. 
I  cannot  sec  how  the  bill  can  be  passed 
in  its  present  form  without  being  sub- 
jected to  attack  by  the  people  of  the 
country  on  the  ground  that  we  have 
deliberately  given  away  the  responsi- 
bility which  has  been  placed  upon  us  by 
the  Constitution. 

Therefore,  with  reluctance,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  vote  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any  time 
remaining,  I  yield  it  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  had  an  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would  be 
recognized.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  may  be  recognized  for  2  minutes 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nised for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
kmg  before,  I  have  been  greatly  interest- 
ed in  the  issue  of  the  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources.  I  have  spoken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  ques- 
tion and  have  consistently  supported 
conservationist  measures. 

Though  I  support  the  objective  of  this 
bill,  I  oppose  its  passage  because  It  per- 
manenUy  delegates  to  the  executive 
branch  a  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress,  that  of  disposing  of  Federal 
territory,  which  Is  set  forth  in  article 
IV,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution 


strued  as  to  the  Prejudice  any  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 
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The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  dispose 
ofand  make  all  needful  Rules  and  Regula- 
wms  respecting  the  Tterrltory  or  other  Prop- 
•^  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and 
■othing  in  this  ConstltuUon  shaU  be  so  con- 


This  calls  for  afHrmatlve  action  by 
Congress,  and  has  been  so  interpreted 
by  the  courts. 

Supporters  of  this  delegation  of  con- 
stitutional power  by  Congress  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  defend  it  on  the  grounds 
that  the  original  delegation  was  made 
many  years  ago  and  that  the  present  bill 
would  at  least  recapture  for  the  Congress 
a  veto  power. 

I  disagree.  I  believe  we  should  right 
the  wrong  that  was  done  and  not  make 
it  permanent.  I  believe  we  should  restore 
the  Constitution  in  this  matter  and  not 
seek  to  permanently  legitimize  an  un- 
constitutional delegation  of  power. 

This  Is  the  time,  when  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  permanent,  ambitious  wilder- 
ness program,  to  set  right  the  proper 
power  of  Congress  as  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  proponents  of  the  wilderness  bill 
successfully  obscured  this  basic  constitu- 
tional issue  by  providing  that  Congress 
could  vpto  future  executive  proposals  for 
permanently  allocating  public  lands  as 
wilderness  areas.  This  procedure  if  ex- 
tended to  other  fields,  would  reverse  the 
role  of  Congress  from  that  of  writing  the 
laws  of  this  Nation,  subject  to  veto  by 
the  President,  to  that  of  merely  having 
the  veto  power  over  laws  writteff^  the 
President.  There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  these  two  approaches,  and  that 
difference  spells  the  disintegration  of 
congressional  power  and  of  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  checks  and  balances. 

All  who  have  studied  the  decline  and 
fall  of  representative  governments,  all 
who  have  observed  the  process  by  which 
parliaments  are  transformed  from  bodies 
which  initiate  action  and  make  laws  to 
bodies  which  subserviently  ratify  the  ac- 
tions of  an  all-powerful  Executive,  will 
share  my  apprehension  over  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  traveled  some  distance  down  this 
road. 

During  the  period  in  which  I  have 
served  in  Congress,  I  have  seen  proposals 
to  delegate  congressional  power  to  the 
executive  branch  recur  with  Increasing 
frequency.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have 
sometimes  voted  for  such  proposals 
Each  time  this  Issue  is  before  us,  a 
plausible  argaunent  can  be  made  for 
turning  over  this  or  that  particular  con- 
gressional power  to  the  Executive,  on  the 
ground  that  such  action  will  make  the 
program  In  quesUon  more  effective,  bet- 
ter administered,  and  more  coherently 
planned.  And  if  one  regards  each  of 
these  proposed  delegations  of  power  as 
an  isolated  issue,  he  is  tempted  to  sup- 
port these  delegations. 

Yet,  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  will 
happen  to  the  status  of  Congress  if  it 
does  not  soon  turn  its  face  rigidly  against 
any  further  delegations  of  legislative 
power  to  the  executive  branch,  however 
small  or  apparently  meaningless?  Each 
of  us  must  answer  that  question  himself 
and  many  will  have  differing  estimates 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  danger  point. 
I  believe  the  danger  point  has  been 
reached,  and  I  have  made  a  personal  de- 


cision to  resist  all  future  proposals  which 
call  for  the  delegation  of  one  scrap  of 
congressional  power  or  responsibility  or 
prerogative.  This  issue  determined  my 
position  on  the  wilderness  bill. 

I  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
which  would  have  restored  the  afBrma- 
tive  power  of  Congress  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  in  question.  If.  that  amendment 
had  been  adopted,  I  would  have  sup- 
ported the  wUderness  bill.  Since  it  was 
defeated,  I  am  voting  against  the  bill 
Much  as  I  wish  to  support  conserva- 
tion measures,  I  must  oppose  this  one 
because  the  greatest  conservation  issue 
before  us  is  the  question  of  conserving 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  in 
my  opinion,  the  bill  upon  which  we  are 
now  about  to  pass  judgment  is  a  good  bill 
In  September  1961  the  Senate  passed  a 
good  wUderness  bill  by  a  vote  of  78  to 
8.  I  hope  that  this  year  we  shall  again 
pass  the  bill  by  a  large  vote,  because  I 
think  that  In  many  respects  the  bill  has 
been  tightened  and  made  better. 

I  wish  to  commend  especially  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church],  the  fioor  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  the  acting  majority  leader  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate  on  it;  and 
also  his  strong  backstops  in  the  persons 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and  my  own  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf].  Together,  they  have 
occupied  the  seats  of  leadership  and  have 
displayed  the  traits  of  leadership. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott) 
who,  because  of  the  death  of  his  mother 
on  yesterday.  Is  not  with  us  today.  He 
has  been  a  stout  proponent  of  the  op- 
position side;  and  certainly  he  has  an 
able  colleague  In  the  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  who  has 
shown  that  he  has  done  his  homework 
carefully  and  thoroughly.  He  represents 
a  point  of  view  entirely  different  from 
that  of  many  of  us;  nevertheless,  he  has 
proceeded  with  consistency,  vigor,  under- 
standing, and  tolerance  to  make  a  good 
case. 

Now  it  is  for  the  Senate  to  make  the 
decision. 

I  wish  to  state — and  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  will  join  me  in  this  statement — that 
the  debate  has  been  conducted  on  a  high 
level,  and  that  Senators  on  both  sides 
are  to  be  complimented  for  sticking  to 
the  facts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
has  done  a  superb  job  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  for  the  minority.  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  the  majority 
leader  that  it  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  done 
his  homework  carefully  and  well,  not 
only  on  all  the  amendments,  but  also  on 
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the  background  of  the  bill.  So  I  compli- 
ment him  on  the  work  he  has  done,  even 
though  we  ^(^o  are  in  the  minority  may 
ultimately  fall  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
majority  may  be  the  winner. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

MINING    IN    THK    WILDERNESS 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  months  since  the  Senate  last  acted 
upon  legislation  to  establish  a  Wilder- 
ness Area  Preservation  System,  we  have 
heard  many  statements  to  the  effect  that 
these  primitive  domains  are  amply  pro- 
tected under  existing  regvilations.  I  dis- 
agree with  that  viewpoint. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  for 
passage  of  the  wilderness  bill  has  been 
strengthened  by  what  has  occurred  in 
two  such  areas  in  my  home  State  of 
Oregon — In  the  Three  Sisters  Wilder- 
ness Area  and  in  the  Kalmiopsis  Wild 
Area.  When  the  Senate  last  debated 
wilderness  legislation,  these  two  areas 
of  unique  scenic  beauty  were  intact.  To- 
day the  situation  is  quite  different. 

In  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Area, 
a  California  mining  company  has  estab- 
lished a  mining  claim  on  1,460  acres. 
We  have  been  told  that  mining  in  the 
wilderness  is  necessary  for  national  de- 
fense and  security,  in  that  the  wilder- 
ness hides  vast  stores  of  strategic  de- 
fense materials.  But  we  are  told  that  in 
Oregon  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness 
Area  must  be  breached  in  order  to  open 
a  supply  of  pumice.  Until  this  valid 
mining  claim  was  filed,  I  had  no  idea 
that  pumice  of  the  type  found  in  wil- 
derness areas  was  either  of  strategic  im- 
portance or  in  short  supply.  The  lava 
mesas  of  eastern  Oregon,  I  had  thought, 
would  give  our  Nation  a  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  pimiice. 

Mr.  Larry  Worstell,  recreation  and 
land  staff  officer  for  the  Willamette  Na- 
tional Forest,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  Club,  in  Eugene.  Oreg.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1963,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Federal  law  to  prevent  a  mining  com- 
pany from  working  pumice  claims  in  the 
Three  Sisters  Wildemes6  Area.  Mr. 
Worstell  told  the  group  that  the  laws 
concerning  wilderness  areas  specifically 
provide  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  entry  for  mining  purposes  as  other 
public  lands. 

This  Forest  Service  official  explained 
that  once  the  claims  are  patented,  the 
land  in  the  Three  Sisters  Wilderness  Will 
belong  to  the  mining  company,  and  there 
would  be  no  controls. 

A  similar  situation  has  developed  in 
the  Kalmiopsis  Wild  Area  of  Oregon. 
The  Senate  should  know  that  the  Kal- 
miopsis Wild  Area  was  set  aside  especial- 
ly to  preserve  the  complex  of  rare  botan- 
ical species  found  there,  and  not  found 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  These  spe- 
cies include  the  Kalmiopsis  plant  and 
the  Brewer  Spruce.  Seventeen  species  of 
conifers  are  found  there.  Also  of  great 
interest  to  recreationists  is  the  Chetco 
River,  the  principal  drainage  system 
within  the  wild  area.    The  river  is  noted 


for  the  limpid,  almost  limiinous  quality 
of  its  water.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
fish  producers  of  the  coast. 

But  now  that  has  changed.  A  placer 
mining  operation  has  staked  a  claim  on 
the  entire  stretch  of  the  Chetco  River 
which  passes  through  this  area.  West- 
erners well  know  what  happens  to  the 
terrain  of  a  stream  when  placer  opera- 
tions move  through.  In  the  Kalmiopsis 
Wild  Area,  the  banks  and  bed  of  the 
Chetco  have  been  washed  away  and 
pvunped  through  sluices  in  order  to  re- 
cover gold.  The  claim  extends  for  12 
miles  through  this  unique  and  scenic 
area.  Mud  and  debris  threaten  the  pu- 
rity of  this  once  clear  stream. 

These  developments  give  us  cause  for 
concern  if  we  are  to  provide  a  wilderness 
legacy  for  futiu'e  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  must  face  the  reality  that  if 
a  miner  wished  to  lop  the  top  off  Mount 
Hood,  in  Oregon,  in  order  to  get  to  min- 
erals, he  could  do  It.  That  is  what  the 
law  says.   It  is  legaL    But  is  it  necessary? 

As  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Eugene. 
Oreg.,  Register -Guard  remarked: 

Is  America  so  sliort  of  pumice  that  we  have 
to  chew  up  the  spectacular  Mesa  Rock  area 
in  order  to  get  It? 

Areas  such  as  Mesa  Rock  are  scarce, 
indeed,  and  are  becoming  scarcer.  But 
pumice  is  hardly  scarce.  I  urge  the  en- 
actment of  Senate  bill  4,  so  that  we  can 
have  some  safeguards  for  wilderness . 
such  as  Oregon's  Three  Sisters  and 
Kalmiopsis. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vot^  on  the  question 
of  the  passage  of  a  bill  which,  if  enacted 
into  law,  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  history  of  con- 
servation. 

If  we  do  not  act  now  to  conserve  our 
vanishing  wilderness,  it  will  soon  be  lost 
forever.  The  wilderness  not  only  is, im- 
portant to  those  who  love  the  outdoor 
life  and  the  sportsmen  who  hunt  and  fish 
there;  it  Is  equally  needed  for  nature 
studies  and  general  scientific  inquiry, 
and  for  wise  watershed  and  wildlife 
conservation.  Therefore,  It  has  general 
importance  to  the  entire  Nation. 

When  the  previous  blU  on  this  subject . 
was  dealt  with  by  the  Senate,  it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  78  to  8.  Scarcely  any 
legislative  proposal  has  been  considered 
for  a  longer  period  of  time.  For  6  years. 
hearings  on  this  proposed  legislation 
have  been  held,  and  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  have  been  taken.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Senate  debated  the  bill  at 
length;  and  now.  once  again,  the  Senate 
has  considered  this  bill  carefully.  The 
committee  has  given  countless  hours  to  a 
careful  appraisal  of  the  bill,  which  not 
only  provides  a  sound  method  for  the 
establishment  of  a  wilderness  system, 
but,  far  from  relinquishing  congressional 
control,  also  restores  a  strong  measiu-e  of 
congressional  prerogative  which  long  ago 
was  delegated  to  the  executive  branch. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  upholding  the  Consti- 
tution, and  for  the  sake  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  conservation  for  all  our 
people,  those  now  alive,  and  those  yet  un- 
born. I  urge  that  the  bill  be  passed. 


April  9 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President  wn 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yiekyta 
me  to  make  a  brief  statement  on  the  bJiu 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  to  S 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President  the 
pending  bill  to  establish  a  Nattooii 
Wildemec3  Preservation  System  is  UunS! 
mark  legislation.  If  the  measure  u 
FMissed.  it  will  represent  a  historic  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  88th  Congrea" 
As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  attach  a  hith 
priority  to  its  enactment,  and  I  tan 
gratified  that  the  Senate  leadership  hw 
seen  fit  to  schedule  it  for  action  so  early 
in  the  session. 

This  measure  would  preserve  in  om 
national  parks,  national  forests,  aod 
wildlife  refuges  certain  portions  of  Uad 
to  be  designated  as  wilderness  areta. 
Such  areas  would  be  preserved  as  neut^ 
as  possible  in  their  original  primitive 
condition,  uncluttered  by  mannude 
installations. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  such 
a   wilderness   system   is   In   the   public  ' 
interest. 

First  of  all,  as  the  Outdoor  Recreatloo 
Resources  Review  Conunlssion  has  said: 

Primitive  areas  satisfy  a  deep-seated  hu. 
man  need  occasionally  to  get  far  away  tnm 
the  works  of  man.  Prompt  and  effective  ae- 
tlon  to  preserve  their  unique  InsplraUonai. 
scientific,  and  cultural  values  on  an  adequstc 
scale  la  essential  since  once  destroyed  they 
can  never  be  restored. 

I  think  each  one  of  us  has  been  en- 
riched at  one  time  or  another  through 
our  experiences  with  natural  undis- 
turbed areas  of  the  country.  Those  d 
use  who  live  in  an  area  such  as  my  home 
State.  South  Dakota,  with  its  Black  HiUa. 
its  comparatively  uncluttered  open 
spaces,  its  lakes  end  woods,  have  a  spe- 
cial appreciation  for  the  purpose  of  the 
wilderness  preservation  system.  Aa 
the  population  of  our  covmtry  grows  tod 
as  our  city  areas  become  more  congested, 
it  is  all  the  more  imperative  that  we 
look  to  the  preservation  of  great  primi- 
tive outdoor  areas  where  people  can  go 
for  recreational  and'  in^lrational  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  also  important  that  a  portion  of 
our  wilderness  area  be  preserved  for 
scientific,  conservation,  and  scenk 
purposes. 

The  wilderness  bill  does  not  rule  oat 
the  possibility  that  mining,  grazing,  and 
lumbering  interests  may  necessitate  tbe 
opening  up  of  some  of  our  wildemea 
area  for  commercial  exploitation  at  some 
future  time.  It  places  the  responsibility 
for  this  decision,  however,  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  who  are  in  the 
best  position  to  evaluate  the  total  publie 
interest  as  over  against  a  special  interest 
consideration. 

At  a  time  when  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  economy  in  Government,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  no  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  are  involved  in 
this  legislation.  The  land  is  presently 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
will  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
agencies  now  in  charge  of  these  areas. 
The  proposed  legislation  simply  estab- 
lishes the  criteria  under  which  our  wil- 
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derness  areas  will  be  managed  so  that 
we  can  assure  their  preservation  for  the 
cultural,  inspirational,  recreational,  and 
scientific  values  that  these  areas  can 
offer  to  ourselves  and  future  generations. 
j^]so,  as  the  r^^ort  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior  Committee    on    this    legislation 

sUtes: 

The  Wilderness  Preservation  System  can 
be  established  without  affecting  the  eco- 
nomic arrangements  of  communities,  coun- 
ties. States  or  business  enterprises  since  the 
are»»  are  already  withdrawn,  or  because  ex- 
isting private  rights  and  established  uses 
tn  permitted  to  continue.  There  will  be 
no  withdrawal  of  lands  from  the  tax  base 
of  counties  or  communities;  no  withdrawal 
of  timberlanda  on  which  lumbering  opera- 
tions depend,  nor  any  withdrawal  of  present 
gracing  or  nUnlng  rlghta. 

It  should  be  further  emphasized  that 
this  legislation  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port The  Outdoor  Recreation  Review 
Oommission  which  reconunends  its  pas- 
SAge  was  created  by  President  Eisen- 
hower. The  bill  has  the  strong  backing 
of  the  present  administration  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  this  important 
measure  will  be  speedily  enacted. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  All 
available  time  has  been  used. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PEARSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson].  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [ISr.  Ed- 
xoinisoNl,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschi],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNc],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSK],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Spaucman],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxuMS]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cahnon],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmowdsok]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lauschi  1,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoKsi],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spakkman],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wh^liams] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Bfr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
sbsent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BrNNXTTl 
snd  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SwpsoH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coom],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cuans],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Javits],  and  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  12,  as  follows: 


[No.  44  Leg. 

YEAS— 73 

Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Morton 

Anderson 

HUl 

MOM 

Bartlett 

Holland 

Mundt 

Bayh 

Hruaka 

Muskle 

Beall 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

BocgS 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Brewster 

Johnston 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kefauver 

Randolph 
Riblcoff 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Case 

Kuchel 

Robertson 

Church 

Macnuson 

RuBseU 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

EUender 

McClellan 

Smith 

Engle 

McOee 

Symington 

■rvln 

McOovern 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Mclntyre 

WUUams,  Del. 

Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Gore 

Mechem 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Oruenlng 

Met^aU 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

MlUer 

Hartke 

Monroney 
NATS— 12 

Ootton 

Bastland 

Long,  La. 

Dlrkaen 

Ooldwater 

Stennla 

Dodd 

Hayden 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Tower 

NOT  VOTXNO— 16 

AUott 

■dmondson 

Pearson 

Bannett 

Javits 

Scott 

Cannon 

Lauscbe 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Ctirtls 

Morse 

WUllama,  N  J. 

So  the  bill  (S.  4)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Itepre8entatii>ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  asaemhled, 

SHOKT   rmjE 

SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Wilderness  Act". 

WIU>iaNX8S  STSTEM  CBTABLUHB) 

Statement  of  policy 
Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Congreaa  recognizes  that 
an  Increaalng  population,  accompcmled  by 
expanding  settlement  and  growing  mecha- 
nization, la  destined  to  occupy  and  modify 
all  areas  within  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions  except  those  that  are  designated 
for  preservation  and  protection  In  their 
natural  condition.  It  la  accordingly  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions the  benefits  of  an  enduring  resource 
of   wlldernecs.     For   this   purpoae   there   Is 


hereby  established  a  NaUonal  WUdemeM 
Preservation  System  to  be  oompoeed  of  fed- 
erally owned  areas  in  the  United  States  and 
Its  possessions  to  be  administered  for  the 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Amertoan  people 
in  such  manner  as  wUl  leave  them  unim- 
paired for  futvire  use  and  enjoyment  as 
wilderness,  and  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  these  areas,  the  preservation 
of  their  wUderness  character,  and  for  the 
gathering  and  dissemination  of  information 
regarding  their  ^^ise  and  enjoyment  as 
wilderness. 

Definition  of  toildemeas 
(b)  A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those 
areas  where  man  and  hia  own  works  domi- 
nate the  landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  aa 
an  area  where  the  earth  and  its  community 
of  life  are  untrammeled  by  man,  where  man 
himself  is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain. 
An  area  of  wilderness  is  fxirther  defined  to 
mean  In  this  Act  an  area  of  undeveloped 
Federal  land  retaining  Its  primeval  character 
and  Influence,  without  permanent  improve- 
ments or  htunan  habitation,  which  Is  pro- 
tected and  managed  so  as  to  preserve  its 
natural  conditions  and  which  (I)  generally 
appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of 
man's  work  substantially  unnotlceable;  (2) 
has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitlude 
or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recre- 
ation; (3)  Is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make 
practicable  Its  preservation  and  use  In  an 
unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  may  also 
contain  ecological,  geological,  or  other  fea- 
tures of  scientific,  educational,  scenic,  or 
historical  value. 

NATIONAL     WILOmNESS     PKXSBIVATIOH     6TBTEM 

Extent  of  system 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  National  WUderness  Preser- 
vation System  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this 
Act  as  the  wilderness  system)  shall  comprise 
(subject  to  existing  private  rights)  such  fed- 
erally owned  areas  as  are  established  as  part 
of  such  system  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

National  forest  areas 

(b)(1)  The  wilderness  system  shall  in- 
clude all  areas  within  the  national  foresU 
classified  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  or  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  as  wUderness.  wild, 
primitive,  or  canoe:  Provided,  ThaX  the  areas 
classified  as  primitive  shall  be  subject  to 
review  as  hereinafter  provided.  Following 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall,  within  ten  years,  review,  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  C,  section  251.20, 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  title  36, 
effective  January  1,  1969,  the  suitability  of 
each  primitive  area  in  the  national  forests 
for  preservation  as  wilderness  and  shall  re- 
port his  findings  to  the  President.  Before 
the  convening  of  Congress  each  year,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  United  States 
Senate  and  Hoxise  of  Representatives  of  his 
reconunendatlons  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinued inclusion  within  the  vtrllderness  sys- 
tem, or  exclusion  therefrom,  of  each  area  on 
which  review  has  been  completed  In  the 
preceding  year,  together  with  maps  and  defi- 
nition of  boundaries:  Provided,  That  the 
President  may,  as  a  part  of  his  reconunenda- 
tions,  alter  the  boundaries  existing  on  the 
date  of  this  Act  for  any  primitive  area  to 
be  continued  in  the  wUderness  system, 
recommending  the  exclusion  and  return  to 
national  forest  land  status  of  any  portions 
not  predomlnantiy  of  v^ldemess  value,  or 
recommending  the  addition  of  any  conUgu> 
ous  area  of  national  forest  lands  predomi- 
nantly of  wilderness  value:  Provided  further. 
That  following  such  excluaions  and  additlona 
any  primitive  area  recommended  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  wilderness  system  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  area  classified  as  primitive  on  the 
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data  of  thla  Act.  "nie  recommoMlatlon  of 
tbc  Prasklent  with  respect  to  the  oontlnoed 
Inclusion  In  the  wUdemeaa  ■ystem,  or  the 
ezehulon  therefrom  of  a  prlmltlTe  ajea,  or 
portions  thereof,  shall  become  effectlre  sub- 
ject to  the  proTlslons  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section:  Provided,  That  If  Congress  re> 
Jects  a  recommendation  of  the  President 
and  no  rerlsed  recommendation  is  made  to 
Congress  with  respect  to  that  primitive  area 
within  two  yean,  the  land  shall  cease  to 
be  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system  and  shall 
be  administered  as  other  national  forest 
lands:  And  provided  further.  That,  primitive 
areas  with  respect  to  which  recommenda- 
tions are  submitted  to  Congress  on  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years  of  the  review 
period  herein  provided  shall  retain  their 
statos  as  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system 
iintll  the  expiration.  In  respect  to  each  area, 
of  a  full  session  of  Congress,  two  years  for 
resubmission  of  revised  reconunendatlons 
to  Congress  by  the  President,  and,  If  so  re- 
submitted, tmtll  the  expiration  of  a  full  ses- 
sion of  Congress  thereafter.  Recommenda- 
tions on  all  primitive  areas  not  previously 
submitted  to  the  Congress  shall  be  made 
dxulng  the  tenth  year  of  the  review  period. 
Any  primitive  area,  or  portion  thereof,  on 
which  a  recommendation  for  continued  In- 
!  elusion  in  the  wilderness  system  has  not 
become  effective  within  fourteen  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  cease 
to  be  a  part  of  the  wilderness  system  and 
shall  be  administered  as  other  national 
forest  land. 

(2)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  arc  hereby 
declared  to  be  within  and  supplemental  to 
but  not  in  Interference  with  the  purposes  for 
which  national  forests  are  established  as  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  June  4.  1897  (30  Stat. 
11).  and  the  ICultlpIe  Use-Sustained  Yield 
Act  of  June  12,  1960,  Public  Law  86-617 
(74  Stat.  215). 

National  park  system  area* 
(c)(1)  There  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  wilderness  system,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  and  at  the  time  provided  in  this 
section,  each  portion  of  each  park,  monu- 
ment, or  other  vmlt  in  the  national  park 
^^  system  which  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  embraces  a  continuous  area  of  five  thou- 
sand acres  or  more  without  roads.  Within 
ten  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review 
the  units  of  the  national  park  sjrstem  and 
shall  report  his  recommendations  for  the 
incorporation  of  each  such  portion  into  the 
wlldemeas  system  to  the  President.  Before 
the  convening  of  Congress  each  year,  the 
President  shall  advise  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  In- 
corporation into  the  wilderness  system  of 
each  cuch  portion  for  which  rev}«w  has 
been  completed  In  the  preceding  year,  to- 
gether with  maps  and  definitions  of  bound- 
aries. The  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  each  such  portion  shall 
become  effective  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

(2)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  in- 
clude, as  part  of  his  recommendations  to 
the  President  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  deacrlptlon  of  the  parts  of  each 
park,  monument,  or  other  unit  submitted 
which  should  be  reserved  for  roads,  motor 
trails,  buildings,  accommodations  for  vis- 
itors, and  administrative  Installations. 
Such  parts  shall  be  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  procediires  for  rulemaking  under 
section  4  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (5  XJ3.C.  1003).  except  that  the  public 
notice  required  under  such  section  shall  be 
at  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the  determina- 
tion proceedings.  No  designation  of  an  area 
for  roads,  motor  trails.  bnildtngB.  aoootnmo- 
datloos  for  visitors,  or  admlnlBtratlvs  instal- 
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latlons  shall  modify  or  affect  the  application 
to  that  area  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved Augvist  25.  1916.  entiUed  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes-  (S9  Stat.  585;  16  US.C.  1 
and  following).  The  accommodations  and 
Installations  in  such  designated  areas  shall 
be  incident  to  the  conservation  and  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and  the  natural 
and  historical  objects  and  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  park  or  moniunent  in  its  natural  con- 
dition. Purther.  the  Inclusion  of  any  area 
of  any  park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of  the 
national  park  system  within  the  wilderness 
system  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  In  no  man- 
ner lower  the  standards  evolved  for  the  use 
and  preservation  of  such  area  in  accordance 
with  such  Act  of  August  25.  1916.  the  statu- 
tory authority  under  which  the  area  was 
created,  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  which 
might  pertain  to  or  affect  such  area,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1006  (34  Stat.  225:  16  VJB.O.  432  and  follow- 
ing); section  3(2)  of  the  FMeral  Power  Act 
(16  UjB.C,  sec.  796(2)):  ^nd  the  Act  of 
August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.,  sec. 
461  and  following) . 

National  wildlife  refuges  and  game  ranges 

(d)  There  shall  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
wilderness  system,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  and  at  the  time  provided  In  this  section, 
such  portions  of  the  wildlife  refuges  and 
game  ranges  established  i>rlor  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  he  may 
recommend  for  such  Incorporation  to  the 
President  within  ten  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  Before  the  con- 
vening of  Congress  each  year  the  President 
shall  advise  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  incorpora- 
tion into  the  wilderness  system  of  each  area 
recommended  for  such  incorporation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  together  with  maps  and  defini- 
tions of  boundaries.  The  recommendation 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  each  area 
shall  become  effective  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

Modification  of  boundaries 

(e)  Any  propoeed  minor  modification  or 
adjiistment  of  boundaries  of  any  portion  of 
the  wlldemeas  system  established  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  shall  be  made  by  the  ap- 
propriate Secretary  after  public  notice  of 
such  proposal  by  publication  In  a  newspaper 
having  general  circulation  in  the  vicinity  of 
sxich  boundaries  and  public  hearing  to  be 
held  in  such  vicinity  not  lees  than  ninety 
days  after  such  notice  If  there  la  sufflclent 
demand  during  such  ninety  days  for  such 
hearing.  The  propoeed  modification  or  ad- 
justment shall  then  be  recommended  with 
map  and  description  thereof  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  shall  advise  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tlves  of  his  reconunendatlons  with  respect 
to  such  modification  or  adjustment  and  such 
reconmiendatlons  shall  become  effective  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section. 

Effective  date  of  President's  recommenda- 
tion* 

(f)  Any  reconunendation  of  the  President 
made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  day 
following  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
first  complete  session  of  the  Congress  fol- 
lowing the  date  or  dates  on  which  such 
recommendation  was  received  by  ths  United 
States  SenaU  and  the  Houss  of  Representa- 
tives; but  only  if  prior  to  such  adjournment 
neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  have  approved  a  resolution 
«t«Cilartng  Itself  opposed  to  such  recom- 
meadatlon:  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of  a 


reconunendation  covering  two  or  more  ^k>_ 
rate  areas,  such  reeolutton  of  aaooaiurJr^ 
be  limited  to  one  or  nuire  of  the  aress  «? 
ered.  In  which  event  the  balance  o<  «^ 
recommendation  shall  take  effect  as  bMw 
iwovided:  Provided  further.  That  wwT* 
resolution  of  opposition  to  any  such  rse^' 
mendatlon  has  been  Introduced,  a  hjZT' 
thereon  shall  be  held  within  thirty  dnTS 
the  conunlttee  to  which  such  resolution  w 
been  referred.  Any  such  reeoluUon  than  hi 
subject  to  the  procedures  provided  und«  tk! 
provisions  of  sections  30S  through  206  at  tk! 
Reorganization  Act  of  1049  (5  n  h  r.  jf* 
13Sz- 12— 1331-15)  for  a  resolution  of  eiS 
House  of  Congress:  And  provided  furUtr 
That  a  motion  to  discharge  the  ComautbT 
shaU  not  be  In  order  imtU  the  time  for  tS 
Committee  to  hold  a  hearing  has  elapse^ 

Effect  of  public  notice  of  proposed  Mttttfaa 
to  wildeme**  sj/stem 
(g)  Public  notice  when  given  by  althw 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Beei«te, 
of  Agrlctilture  that  any  area  is  to  be  propoitl 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  ^la! 
poratlon  as  part  of  the  wildemees  s|s|m 
shaU  segregate  such  area  from  any  or  «& 
appropriation  under  the  public  land  lavs  t^ 
the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  such  Seav 
tary.  Such  segregation  shall  terminats  (U 
upon  rejection  of  such  proposal  by  ths  Pn^ 
Ident.  (2)  ujwn  approval  by  the  Senate  « 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves  of  a  reeolotloe 
opposing  the  inoorp>oratlon  of  such  ana  la 
the  wilderness  system,  or  (3)  five  year*  after 
the  date  of  such  notice  if  the  proposal  to 
Incorporate  such  area  as  part  of  the  wlldar> 
nesa  system  has  not  been  submitted  to  bott 
Hoiises  of  Congress  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  such  five  years. 

Addition  or  elimination  not  provided  for  is 
this  act 

(h)  The  addition  of  any  area  to.  or  tks 
elimination  of  any  area  from,  the  wUdcraiai 
system  which  Is  not  specifically  provided  <« 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  »>*»1T  ^ 
made  only  after  specific  affirmative  aatbO(l< 
zatlon  by  law  for  such  addition  or  cUibI- 
nation. 

Additional  requirements  with  respect  to 
recommendations 

(l)(l)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tad 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  prior  to 
submitting  any  recommendations  to  tht 
President  with  respect  to  any  area's  retss- 
tlon  in  or  Incorporation  into  the  Tnllrtnmi 
system — 

(A)  give  such  public  notice  of  the  pro* 
posed  action  as  they  deem  appropriate,  la- 
cludlng  publication  in  the  Federal  Reglstw 
and  in  a  newspaper  having  general  clrculs- 
tlon  in  the  area  or  areas  In  the  vicinity  ef 
the  affected  land; 

(B)  hold  a  public  hearing  or  hearings  tt 
a  location  or  locations  convenient  to  tbs 
area  affected.  The  hearings  shall  be  aa- 
nounced  throxigh  such  means  as  the  rsspse- 
tive  Secretaries  involved  deem  approprlata, 
Including  notices  in  the  Federal  RegMw 
and  In  newspapers  of  general  elrculatioo  la 
the  area:  Provided.  That  if  the  lands  la- 
volved  are  located  in  more  than  one  Stalls 
at  least  one  hearing  shall  be  held  In  sack 
State  In  which  a  portion  of  the  land  Uaa; 

(C)  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  date  of 
a  hearing  advise  the  Oovemor  of  each  Stall 
and  the  county,  or  in  Alaska  the  borough, 
governing  board  of  each  county,  or  In  Alaito 
the  borough.  In  which  the  lands  are  locatod, 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  Unltsd 
States  Soli  Conservation  Service,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  tbi 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Mlaaa 
the  United  States  Geological  Surrey,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdltfe.  the  FMI- 
eral  Power  Commission,  the  Rural  Klectrt* 
flcation    AdmlnlstraUon.    and    the    Federal 
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Communications  Coaunlasion.  Inviting  each 
to  set  forth  lu  views  at  the  hearing.  It  shall 
be  ths  responsibility  of  each  named  Federal 
figencj  to  sutnnlt  Its  Independent  views  con- 
cerning the  designation  of  an  area  a«  "wll- 
,Xenie»*"-  B'^iiMI  '^^  analysis  of  the  compara- 
^^  values  that  may  be  Involved  as  between 
,^iliiuass  and  that  type  of  development  or 
uses  for  which  the  Federal  agency  has  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  responsibility. 

(3)  Views  submitted  to  the  President  un- 
der tbe  provisions  of  (1)  of  this  subsection 
vltb  respect  to  any  area  shall  be  Included 
with  any  recommendations  to  Congress  with 
rcapect  to  such  area. 
State  lands  surrounded  by  wilderness  system 

(J)  In  any  case  where  State-owned  land  is 
eompletely  surrounded  by  land  lneorp>orated 
into  tbe  wlldemeas  system,  such  State  shall 
be  given  either  (1)  such  rights  as  may  be 
oeceasary  to  assure  adequate  access  to  such 
State-owned  land  by  such  State  and  Its  suc- 
otman  in  interest,  or  (2)  vacant,  unappro- 
priated, and  unoccupied  Federal  land  In  the 
Mine  State,  equal  In  value  to  the  surroxmded 
land:  ProfDided,  That  if  the  State  does  not 
UBiiirn  mineral  rights  in  the  siurounded 
land  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  need  not  reserve  mineral 
rifhte  la  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State  in 
exchange. 

Acquisition  of  certain  privately  owned  lartds 
within  the  wilderness  system 

8k.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  each  au- 
thorised to  acquire  as  part  of  the  wlldemeas 
lystem  any  privately  owned  land  within  any 
portion  of  such  system  under  hla  jurlsdlc- 
Uon.  subject  to  the  approval  of  any  neces- 
sary appropriations  by  the  Congress:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  confer  a  right  of  con- 
demnation with  respect  to  privately  owned 
laad  wltliin  the  boundaries  of  a  wilderness 
srea.  or  to  impair  any  customary  right  or 
prlTiiege  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  owners 
of  such  land,  respecting  access  to  it  or  to  its 
ordinary  use  and  maintenance. 

Oirrs    OB    BXQTTESTS    OF    LAND 

Sac.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
tbe  Secretary  of  the  interior  may  each  accept 
glfti  or  bequests  of  land  for  preservation  as 
wilderness,  and  such  land  shall  on  accept- 
ance become  part  of  the  wilderness  system. 
Begulatlons  with  regard  to  any  such  land 
may  be  in  accordance  with  such  agreements, 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  thla  Act.  as  are 
made  at  the  time  of  such  gift,  or  such  con- 
ditions, consistent  with  such  policy,  as  may 
be  Included  in,  and  accepted  with,  such  be- 
quest. 

use  or  THK  wnj>xaNE8s 
Ot;i«r  provision*  of  law 
Sac.  6.  (a)    Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
tntarpreted  as  interfering  with  the  purposes 
stated  in  the  establishment  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  any  park,  monument,  or  other  unit  of 
thenational  ptu-k  system,  or  any  national 
forest,  wildlife  refuge,  game  range,  or  other 
•rsa  Involved,  except  that  any  agency  ad- 
ministering any  area  within  the  wllderneaa 
■yftem  shall  be  responsible  for  preserving  the 
•Udemeas  character  of  the  area  and  shall 
so  administer  such  area  for  such  other  pur- 
poses as  also  to  preserve  its  wilderness  char- 
•cter.    Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  wllderneaa  system  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  pubUc  purpoees  of  recreational,  scenic, 
•eisntlfle.  educational,  conservation,  and  his- 
torical use.   Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  an  such  use  shall  be  In  harmony,  both 
to  kind  and  degree,  with  the  wildemees  en- 
▼Jronment  and  with  its  preservaUon. 
Prohibition  of  certain  uae* 
(b)  Kxospt  aa  apsdfleally  provided  for  In 
Uil«  Act  and  subject  to  any  existing  private 
CIX 375  «•■» 


rights,  there  shall  be  no  conunerdal  enter- 
prise within  the  wilderness  system,  no  per- 
manent road,  nor  shall  there  be  any  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  motorized  equipment,  or 
motorboats,  or  landing  of  aircraft  nor  any 
other  mechanical  transport  or  delivery  of 
persons  or  supplies,  nor  any  temporary  road, 
nor  any  structure  or  installation,  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  required  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  area  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  Including  such  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  emergencies  involving  the  health 
and  safety  of  persons  within  such  areas. 

Special  provisions 

(c)  The  following  special  provisions  are 
hereby  made: 

( 1 )  Within  the  wilderness  system  the  use 
of  aircraft  or  motorboats  where  these  prac- 
tices have  already  become  establUhed  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  appropriate  Secretary 
finds  necessary.  In  addition,  such  measures 
may  be  taken  as  are  necessary  in  the  con- 
trol of  firj,  insecU,  and  diseases,  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  the  appropriate  Secre- 
tary finds  necessary. 

(2)  Within  national  forest  and  public 
domain  areas  Included  In  the  wUdernecs 
system,  (A)  the  President  may,  within  a 
specific  area  and  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  au- 
thorize prospecting  (Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  exploration  for  oil  and  gas),  mining 
(Including  but  not  limited  to  the  production 
of  oU  and  gas),  and  the  esUbllshment  and 
maintenance  o^  reservoirs,  water-conserva- 
tion works,  t>«nsmlsslon  lines,  and  other 
faclUUee  needed  In  the  public  Interest,  in- 
cluding the  road  construction  and  mainte- 
nance essential  to  development  and  use 
thereof,  upon  his  determination  that  such 
use  or  uses  In  the  specific  area  will  better 
serve  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  people  thereof  than  will  lU  denial;  and 
(B)  the  grazing  of  livestock,  where  esUb- 
llshed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  areas  established  as  part  of 
the  wilderness  system  by  this  Act,  or  prior 
to  the  date  of  public  notice  thereof  with 
respect  to  any  area  to  be  recommended  for 
incorporation  In  the  wilderness  system,  shall 
be  permitted  to  continue  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  having  jurisdiction  over  such  area. 

(3)   Other   provisions  of  this  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  management 
of   the   Boundary   Waters   Canoe   Area,   tor- 
merly    designated    as    the    Superior,    Little 
Indian  Sioux,  and  Caribou  roadless  areas  in 
the    Superior    National    Forest,    MinnesoU, 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
accordance    with    the    general    purpose    of 
maintaining,    without    unnecessary    restric- 
tions on  other  uses,  Including  that  of  tim- 
ber,   the    primitive   character    of    the    area, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes,  streams, 
and  portages :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall   preclude   the   continuance   within 
the  area  of  any  already  established  use  of 
motorboats.     Nothing     in     this     Act    shall 
modify  the  restrictions  and  provisions  of  the 
Shipstead -Nolan  Act,  Public  Law  639,  Sev- 
enty-flrst  Congress,  July  10,  1930  (46  Stat. 
1020) ,  the  Thye-Blatnlk  Act,  PubUc  Law  733, 
Eightieth  Congress,  June  22.  1948   (62  Stat. 
668),     and     the     Humphrey-Thye-Blatnik- 
Andreeen  Act,  Public  Law  607,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  June  22,   1966   (70  Stat.  826).  as 
applying  to  the  Superior  National  Forest  or 
the  regvUatlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Modifications  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Canoe  Area    within   the   Superior   National 
Forest  shall  be  accomplished  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  3(e). 

(4)  Commercial  aervicea  may  be  performed 
within  the  wilderness  system  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  activities  which  are  proper  for 


realizing  the  recreational  or  other  purposes 
of  the  system  as  established  In  this  Act. 

(6)  Any  existing  use  or  form  of  appropria- 
tion authorized  or  provided  for  In  the  Execu- 
tive order  or  legislation  establishing  any 
national  wildlife  refuge  or  game  range 
existing  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
may  be  continued  under  such  authorization 
or  provision. 

(6)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute 
an  express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to  exemp- 
tion from  State  water  laws. 

(7)  Nothing  m  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  the  jurisdiction  or  responsibili- 
ties of  the  several  States  with  re^>ect  to 
wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national  forests. 

(8)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent,  within  TuttVmal  forest  and 
public  domain  areas  Included  In  the  wilder- 
ness system,  any  activity,  Including  pros- 
pecting, for  the  purpoee  of  gathering  In- 
formation about  mineral  or  water  resources 
or  to  prevent  the  completely  subsurface  tise 
of  such  areas.  If  such  acUvity  or  subsurface 
use  is  carried  on.  In  a  manner  which  Is  not 
incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  the 
wilderness  environment. 

KECOKSe   AKD   KXPOKTS 

Skc.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  each  main- 
tain available  to  the  public,  records  of  por- 
tions  of  the   wilderness  system    under   his 
jurisdiction,  including  maps  and  legal  de- 
scriptions,  copies   of   regiilations   governing 
them,  copies  of  public  notices  of.  and  reports 
submitted    to    Congress    regarding,    pending 
additions,     eliminations,    or     modlflcations. 
Within  a  year  following  the  establishment 
of  any  area  within  the  national  forests  as 
a  part  of  the  wilderness  system,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  file  a  map  and  legal  de- 
scription of  such  area  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair*  Committeea   of   the   United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves,  and  such  descriptions  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical    and    typographical    errors    lu    such 
legal   descriptions   and   maps  may   be  made 
with     the     approval     of     Euch     committees. 
Within  a  year  following  the  establishment  of 
any  area  In  the  national  park  system  or  In 
a  wildlife  refuge  or  range  as  a  part  of  the 
wilderness  system,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior shall  file  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  such  area  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs    Committees    of    the    United    States 
Senate   and   the   HoTise   of  Representatives. 
Clerical    and    typographical    errors    In    such 
legal  descriptions  and  maps  may  be  corrected 
with    the    approval    of    such    committees. 
Copies  of  maps  and  legal  descriptions  of  all 
areas  of  the  wilderness  system  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  shall  be  kept  avail- 
able for  public  InspecUon  in  the  offices  of 
regional  foresters,  national  forest  supervisors, 
forest  rangers,   offices  of  the  units   of  the 
national    park    system,    wildlife    refuge,    or 
range. 

CONTXXBUnoNS    AKO    C3TTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  each 
authorized  to  accept  private  contrtbutlons 
and  gifts  to  be  uaed  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Any  such  contributions  or  gifts 
ShaU,  for  piirposes  of  Federal  income, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  considered  a  con- 
tribution or  gift  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States  for  an  exclusively  public  pur- 
pose, and  may  be  deducted  as  such  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  subject  to  all  appUcable  llmiutions 
and  restrictions  contained  therein. 
Land  use  Comynissione 

Sac.  9.  With  respect  to  any  State  having 
more  than  00  per  centum  of  Its  total  »»wd 
area  owned  by  the  Federal  Ooremment  on 
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January  1,  1901,  there  shall  be  established 
for  each  such  State  a  Presidential  Land  Use 
Conunlsslon  (hereinafter  called  the  Commis- 
sion). The  Ck>mmisslon  shall  be  composed 
of  five  persons  appointed  by  the  President, 
not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party,  and  at  least 
three  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
State  concerned.  The  Commission  shall  ad- 
vise and  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
the  cvirrent  utilization  of  federally  owned 
land  in  such  State  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  appropriate  Secretary  as 
to  how  the  federally  owned  land  can  best  be 
utilized,  developed,  protected,  and  preserved. 
Any  recommendations  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or  tne  Sec- 
retary of  Agrictilture  and  any  recomenda- 
tlona  made  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  ot  this  Act  shall 
be  accompanied  by  tbe  reconimendation«  and 
reports  nutde  with  respect  thereto  by  the 
Commission. 

Sac.  10.  At  the  opening  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  shall  jointly  report  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  Congress  on  the  status  of 
the  wilderness  system,  including  a  list  and 
descriptions  of  the  areas  in  the  system,  regu- 
lations in  effect,  and  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation, together  with  any  recommendations 
they  may  care  to  make. 

Sac.  11.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding,  modifying,  repealing, 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  792-«25r). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  CHXJRCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
April  8,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


REPORT  ON  GOVERNMENT  EM- 
PLOYEES TRAINING  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanjring  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service : 

To  the  ^ongress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  18(c)  of  the 
Government  Employees  Training  Act 
(Public  Law  85-507.  approved  July  7, 
1958),  I  am  transmitting  forms  supply- 
ing information  on  those  employees  who, 
during  fiscal  year  1962,  participated  in 
training  In  non-Government  facilities  in 
courses  that  were  over  120  days  in  du- 
ration and  those  employees  who  received 


training  in  non-Government  facilities  as 
the  result  of  receiving  an  award  or 
contribution. 

JOBM  F.  KXNNBDY. 

Thi  Whtie  House,  April  4. 1963. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Research  and  Deveuspmbnt  Pro- 
curement Action 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  research  and  development  pro- 
curement action,  for  the  period  January  1. 
1962.  through  December  31.  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

recttlations  eor  preventing  collisions  at 
Sea 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim regulations  for  preventing  collisions 
at  sea  ( with  accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Title  14,  United  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Appointment,  Promotion, 
Separation,  and  Retirement  or  OrncERs 
op  the  Coast  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  provisions  of  title 
14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  piu^xMes  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  or  Sbctton  14  or  the  Natural 
Gas  Act         ^ 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Drafts  or  Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to 
the  District  or  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  8,  1932,  relating  to 
the  control  and  possession  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  dangerous  weapons,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Junior 
College  Division  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers  College,  and  for  other 
piuposea  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Audit  Report  or  National  SArETT  Coxtncil 
A  letter  from  the  president.  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicago,  111.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  an  audit  report  of  that 
council,  for  the  year  1003  (with  an  accom- 
panying report):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Amendment    or    Tttle    3«.    UMrnB 

Code.  Relating  to  DsLBBATioif  or  ci^^ 
AtrrHoarrT  to  the  Ckirf  MTt^f^^j^  tw-** 

TOR    IN    THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    UEDlCDauu^ 
SUEOBIT.    VVTEEAMS'    AOMINISTSATIOa 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Yttsii  - 

Administration.     Washington,     DC.    "^"^^ 


mlttlng  a   draft   of    proposed   leglsUtioato 

amend  title  38  of  the  United  States  Ooiw  ^ 

allow  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Atsbi 

to  delegate  to  the  Chief  Medical  Dlrertoehl 

the   Department   of   Medicine   and   Surnn 

authority  to  act  upon  the  recommendaSoZl 

of  the  disciplinary  boards  provided  bv  iZ. 

tlon  4110  of   tlUe  38,   United  SUtes  oJZ 

(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  ths  oS. 

mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Amendment    of    Title    30,    United    »ttxm 

Code,    To     Increase    the    Area    Wii^I 

Which    the    Postmastib    General   Uai 

Establish       Stations.      Substationr,     q. 

Branches  op  Post  OmcEs 

A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Ocn«ai 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglB]aaa|| 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  Statss  Ooii 
to  Increase  the  area  within  which  ths  I^a^ 
master  General  may  establish  stations,  rsh 
stations,  or  branches  of  poet  offices,  fnm 
10  to  20  miles  (with  accompanying  pap«B)- 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Ctvti 
Service. 

Amendment  or  Automatic-Separation  Prb. 
visions  or  Civil  Service  REnREMEirr  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  ClfU 
Service  Commission.  Washington,  Dc, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslattoB 
to  amend  the  automatic-separation  pnwt- 
slons  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
(With  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Coa- 
mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Amendment  or  Appropriations  por  Atomk 
Energy  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  DC. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslattao 
to  amend  the  appropriations  for  that  Coa- 
mlsslon  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  u 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of   the   Legislature  tt 
the  State  of  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  tlit 
Judiciary : 

"HousK  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Joint   resolution    providing  for   ratlflcatloo 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  relaUvt  to 
the  qualification  of  electors 
"Whereas   both  Rouses   of   the  87tb  Ooa- 
gresa   of    the    United    States   of   America,  st 
the  2d  session  of  such  Congress,  by  a  ooor. 
stltutlonal    majority   of   two-thirds   of  Xi» 
Members    of   each    Hoxise    thereof,   mads  • 
proposition    to    amend    the    Constltutloc  of 
the   United    States    In    the   following  words, 
to  wit: 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendmeot 

to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtsi 

relating  to  the  qualifications  of  electors 

"  'Resolved   by   the  Senate  and   Houtt  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States   ot 

America    in    Congress    assembled.    That   tbs 

following   article   is  hereby   proposed   s>  aa 

amendment     to     the     Constitution     of    tbs 

United   States,   which   shall   be   valid  to  aU 

Intents   and   purposes  as   part  of  the  Odd- 

stltutlon  only  If  ratified  by  the  legUlaturw 

of  three -fo^lrths  of  th«  several  States  within  T 

years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  tbs 

Congress : 


abtkls  — 

- '  "Bmrnon  1.  The  right  of  cttlaens  of  the 
imitsd  SUtes  to  vote  In  any  primary  or 
SiT^elecUon  for  President  or  Vice  Presl- 
2Sr  for  electors  for  President  or  Vice 
pw-l'dent.  or  for  Senator  or  Representative 
fTcongress,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
^  Reunited  States  or  any  State  by  reasons 
of  faUure  to  pay  any  poU  tas  or  other  tsE. 

M .  "SK  a.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  thU  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion"': Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stats  of  Ohio,  That  the  said  proposed 
^nendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  the  same  U  hereby 
isttiUd:  and  be  It  further 

-Resolved,  That  ths  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  b«.  and  he  hereby  Is 
MneUd,  to  deliver  to  the  Governor  of  this 
State  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution,  and 
gach  certified  copy  shaU  be  forwarded  at 
OQoe  by  the  Governor  to  the  Administrator 
of  Oenersl  Services,  VS.  Government,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
ot  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
gouas  ot  Representatives  of  the  United 
Statss.  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States. 

"Roger  Cloud, 

-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Jonm   W.   Brown, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

•'Adopted  February  27.  1968. 

"Ted  W.  Brown, 
"Secretary  of  State." 

Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of 
tbs  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  2 
"Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  to  ratify  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes 

"Whereas  the  87  th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  Its  ad  session  In  both 
Hooass  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  adopted  the  foUowlng  prop- 
osition to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (tvoo-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shaU  be  valid  to  aU 
Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
•even  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  Congress: 

"  •  "Articl»— 

" '  "Sacnoii  1.  Ths  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  In  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  Preei- 
dsnt,  for  electors  for  President  or  Vice  Preal- 
dent,  or  for  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Oongreat.  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte  by  reason  of 
failure  to  pay  any  poll  tas  or  other  tas. 

" '  "Sac.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legls- 
laUon" ':  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
renentatives  of  the  State  of  Utah.  That  the 
■aid  proposed  amendment  to  the  Oonstitu- 
Uon  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  be 
and  the  same  Is  hereby  ratiflsd;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Oovamor 
of  Utah  to  the  Administrator  of  General 
S«rrloes,  U.S.  Government.  Washington,  D.C., 
to  ths  President  of  the  Ssnats  al  ths  United 
8Utea,  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represenuuves  of  the  United  SUtes." 


"Senate  Joint  RasoLunoif  7 

"Joint  resolutiom  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenuuves  of  ths  SUte  of  Utah  me- 
morializing ths  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  provide  legislation  designed  to 
preserve  to  the  respective  SUtes  their 
power  to  apportion  among  their  citizens 
their  repreaenUtlon  in  the  various  SUte 
legislatures 

"Whereas  the  repreaenUtlon  enjoyed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  SUte  of  UUh,  as  well  as 
by  the  citizens  of  the  various  SUtes  of  the 
Union  in  their  respective  SUte  legislatures.  Is 
best  determined  by  consideration  of  local  im- 
portance; and 

"Whereas  the  oourto  of  the  United  SUtes 
are  construing  tne  Constitution  of  tne 
United  SUtes  so  broadly  as  to  empower  them 
to  intervene  In  the  rlghU  of  the  respective 
SUtes  to  determine  the  membership  of  their 
respective  legislatures:  and 

"Whereas  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
this  legislature  that  the  power  of  determlna- 
tloa  of  problems  relating  to  apportionment 
of  legislative  represenUtion  U  best  ezereised 
by  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  That  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  for  the 
citizens  of  this  SUte  and  of  their  represenU- 
tlves  In  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Utah 
to  determine  the  membership  of  their  senate 
and  of  their  house  of  repreeenUtlves,  and  to 
apportion  represenUtion  therein  among  the 
various  portions  of  the  SUte;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  this  power 
of  legislative  determination  and  apportion- 
ment therein  is  best  exercised  by  the  people 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  SUtes 
of  the  Union:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  all 
necessary  legislative  steps  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  initiating  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  protect  and  preserve  the  powers  of 
the  various  SUtes  of  the  Union  to  determine 
the  membership  of  their  respective  legisla- 
tures and  the  apportionment  of  represenU- 
tion therein:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  SUte  of  Utah  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  RepreeenU- 
tlves of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  representing  the  State 
of  Utah  in  the  National  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  4 
"Resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resenutives  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Utah  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  maintain  the  name 
•Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Reservoir*  for 
the  dam  and  reservoir  that  now  bears  that 
name 

"Whereas  the  dam  and  reservoir  which 
has  been  constructed  on  the  Green  River 
in  northeastern  Utah  is  presently  known  as 
the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Reservoir:  and 
"Whereas  the  proposal  has  been  made  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
change  the  name  of  this  dam  and  reservoir 
to  "O'Mahoney  Lake  and  Recreation  Area"; 
and 

"Whereas  in  view  of  the  location  of  this 
dam  and  reservoir  In  relationship  to  the 
SUtes  of  UUh  and  Wyoming,  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  reUin  Its  present  name:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah  {the  Governor  concurring  therein). 
That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  mainUln  the  presently 
existing  name  of  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam 


and  Reservoir  as  to  said  dam  and  reserrotr; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolx>ed,  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  of 
Utah  be,  and  he  hereby  Is,  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  tlM  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresenUtivee  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen representing  the  SUte  of  Utah  in 
Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"HOtTSE  CONCVEEZNT  RESOLUTION   1 

"Conciirrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  35th  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  Utah  petitioning  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes,  un- 
less Congress  shall  sooner  have  submitted 
such  an  amendment,  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent In  a  manner  fair  and  Just  to  the 
pe<^le  of  the  United  SUtes 

"Whereas  under  the  0(»stitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  in  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  oq  a  sUtewide  basts,  each  SUte  be- 
ing entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  It  has 
Senators  and  RepresenUttvea  In  Congress; 
and 

"Whereas  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  in  a  particular  Steto  be- 
come entitled  to  cast  the  toUl  number  of 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  the  SUte  irre- 
spective of  how  many  votes  may  have  been 
cast  for  other  elector  candidates;  and 

"Whereas  this  method  of  electing  the 
President  and  Vice  President  Is  unfair  and 
unjust  in  that  it  does  not  reflect  the  minor- 
ity votes  cast;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognized  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions  through  the  introductions 
of  various  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  application  is  hereby  made 
to  Congress  under  article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention  to  prc^>ose  an  article  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for 
a  fair  and  Just  division  of  the  electoral  votes 
within  the  SUtes  in  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  If  and  when  Congress  shall 
have  proposed  such  an  article  of  amendment 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  be 
deemed  withdrawn  and  ahall  be  no  longer 
of  any  force  and  effect;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  proper  officer  of  this 
SUte  be  and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  trans- 
mit copies  of  this  application  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  to  the  several  Members  of  said 
bodies  representing  this  SUte  therein;  also 
to  transmit  copies  hereof  to  the  legislatures 
of  all  other  SUtes  of  the  United  SUtes." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  1 
"Joint  memorial  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  defeat  any  legislation 
amending  the  Enabling  Act  so  as  to  permit 
the  SUte  of  Arizona  to  sell  school  and 
institutional  lands  granted  to  the  SUte  by 
the  Federal  Government  without  appraisal 
and  public  auction 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Arizona  holds  in 
trust  title  to  considerable  land  granted  to 
the  SUte  by  the  terms  of  the  Enabling  Act; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Govenmient  in 
granting  the  land  to  the  SUte  of  Arizona 
placed  restrictions  and  conditions  effecting 
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the  nUe.  leaa«,  conveyance,  or  contracts  of, 
or  concerning  the  lands  or  the  lue  thereof, 
or  the  natural  products  thereof,  requiring, 
among  other  things,  appraisal  at  true  value 
of  the  lands  prior  to  sale  and  sale  only  at 
public  auction;  and 

"Whereas  the  beneflclarles  of  the  trust,  the 
schools  and  Institutions  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona, should  realize  the  reasonable  value  of 
any  lands  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  and 

"Whereas  the  26th  Legislature  of  Arizona 
memorialized  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
making  certain  amendments  In  said  En- 
abling Act;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  26th  Arizona  Legislature  that  if  the  En- 
abling Act  should  be  amended  as  proposed  in 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  3  of  the  28th  Arizona 
Legislature,  or  in  S.  3283.  HJl.  11710,  or  HJl. 
11712  of  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust,  the 
Bchools  and  institutions  of  the  State  of  Arl- 
sona,  would  not  realize  the  benefits  as  safe- 
guarded by  the  Enabling  Act  as  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1910:  Wherefore  yoxir  memori- 
alist, the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  no  action  which  would  amend  the  En- 
abling Act  of  the  State  of  Arizona  to  permit 
the  State  of  Arizona  to  sell  school  and  insti- 
tutional lands  granted,  in  trust,  to  the  State 
by  the  Federal  Government  without  ap- 
praisal and  without  public  auction. 

"2.  The  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of 
^Izona  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
^is  memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
tin  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Arizona  congressional  delegation." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"House  Mzmosiai.  4 

"Memorial  reqxiesting  the  establishment  of  a 

national  cemetery  in  Arizona 

"The  State  of  Arizona  does  not  have  a 
national  cemetery  within  its  borders  even 
though,  proportionately,  there  are  more 
veterans  in  Arizona  than  in  most  States  of 
the  United  States.  The  Influx  of  veterans 
Into  the  State  of  Arizona  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  there  have  been  many 
military  installations  located  in  the  State. 
Moreover,  thousands  of  veterans  have  moved 
to  Arisona  to  take  advantage  of  the  dry, 
healthful  climate. 

"A  deceased  veteran  who  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  be  buried  in  a  national  cemetery 
has  to  be  transported  to  a  distant  point  in 
another  State  for  burial. 

"Wherefore  yoxir  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the 
State  or  Arizona." 


Two  Joint  resolutions  of  the  LegUlature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Sknatk  Joint  Resolution  10 

"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  territorial 

waters  of  Alaska 

"Whereas  the  fisheries  abutting  the  Alaska 
coast  are  of  enormous  economic  value  and 
represent  the  sole  source  of  livelihood  for 
scores  of  American  nationals;  and 

"Whereas  American  nationals  have  fished 
for  years  under  carefully  planned  and 
stringent  conservation  regulations  imposed 
to  insure  maximum  sustained  yield  from  the 
resource;  and 

"Whereas  recent  years  have  seen  an  in- 
creased amount  of  foreign  fishing  effort  in 
the  waters  abutting  the  Alaska  coast;  and 

"Whereas  alien  fishermen  fish  entirely  free 
of  conservation  restrictions  Imposed  on 
American  citizens;    and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Government,  charged 
with  the  obligation  of  protecting  American 


fisheries  from  foreign  encroachment,  has 
taken  insufllcient  action  to  protect  the  re- 
source either  through  assertion  of  a  greater 
territorial  belt  of  water  than  3  miles  or  ap- 
plication of  the  so-called  base  line  method 
already  sanctioned  for  use  by  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice;  and 

"Whereas  Gov.  William  A.  Egan.  of  the 
State  of  Alaska,  has  attempted  unceasingly 
to  Impress  upon  the  U.S.  Government  the 
gravity  of  intrusions  by  foreign  national 
into  waters  historically  considered  American 
and  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  broad 
claim  to  waters  adjoining  the  Alaska  coast; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Governor,  faced  with  the 
complete  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  has  acted  courageously  In 
protecting  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  through 
State  action  which  circumstances  required - 
Belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  offers  its  conunendatlon  to  Gov. 
William  A.  Egan  for  his  past  action,  and 
vigorously  urges  the  UJB.  Government  to  act 
quickly  in  establishing  broad  water  areas  ad- 
joining the  Alaska  coast  as  subject  solely 
to  U.S.  sovereignty;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the  House;  the 
Honorable  William  A.  Egan.  Governor  of 
Alaska;  and  the  members  of  the  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  March  1.  1963. 
"Feakk  Peeatbovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"EvELTN  K.  Stevenson. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Passed  by  the  house  March  28,  1963. 
"Beuce  Kenoaix, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Pateicia  R.  Slack, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"WiLLLAic  A.  Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 


April  9 


"Senate  Joint  RxaoLtmoN  21 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  construction 
of  modem  stem-ramp  trawlers  for  experi- 
mental  commercial   fishing  and    research 
"Whereas  the  high-seas  fish  resources  of 
the  United  States  are  being  ravaged  by  fleets 
of  modern  trawlers  operated  by  foreign  na- 
tions; and 

"Whereas  the  fishing  fleets  of  the  United 
States  have  never  received  the  attention  and 
encouragement  necessary  to  permit  our  fish- 
ermen to  compete  successfully  with  the  vast, 
efficient  and  modem  foreign  fleets;    and 

"Whereas  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  two  stern-ramp  trawlers 
would  make  available  American  vessels 
which  could  be  used  for  exploratory  and 
scientific  investigations  of  the  fisheries  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  is  urgently 
requested  to  act  favorably  on  ^.  744,  the 
proposed  Fishing  Vessel  Development"  Act 
of  1963,  as  introduced  by  Senator  Waeebn  G. 
IiCagnuson,  for  himself  and  Senators  B.  L. 
Baetlett,  Ti^eodoeb  Kennedy,  and  Lbvebxtt 
Saltonstall;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  Stotes  and 
President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCokmacx,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  the  Honorable  Wabxen 
G.  Magnttson,  chairman.  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce;  the  Honorable  RBsaEBT  Bon- 
Nn,   chairman.   House  Committee  on   Mer- 


chant Marine  and  Fisheries;  and  th,  ». 
bers  of   the   Alaska  delegation   In  Con^" 
"Passed  by  the  Senate  February  m^JJ- 

•Feank  Pebateovicb  ' 
"Attest:  "^'^t  Of  the  Se;u.u. 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevekbon 
..^       ^  ^       ^     "Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Passed  by  the  House  March  29.  19«8 
"Beuce  Kendall 
"Attest:  "^P'<''^r  Of  the  Ho^. 

"Pateicta  R.  Slack 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
"WnjjAK  A.  BoAw, 
"Oovemor  of  Ataska." 
A  resolution   of   the   Senate   of  the  Bt»t- 
(rf  Alaska;   to  the  Committee  on  Flnanct 

"Senate  Resolution  63 
"Resolution  relating  to  congressional  seti». 
on  HJl.  4901  which  provides  f or  a  «S 
annual  Installment  rate  by  employert  »- 
paying  Federal  loans  made  to  the  8Uta 
for  lu  unemployment  compensauon  m*! 
gram  *^*" 

"Whereas  Alaska,  under  territorial  admiB 
Istratlon  and  then  as  a  State,  accepted  Umum 
xinder  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Oom. 
pensation  Act  of  1968  and  under  the  ttmi 
Act  for  carrying  out  lU  unemployment  con- 
pensation  program;  and 

•Whereas  these  Federal  loans  were  not  rt- 
paid  when  due.  causing  certain  provision*  of 
the  aforementioned  acu  to  become  operable 
which  started  repayment  by  employers  of 
the  loans  in  annual  Installment  payaiente 
which  increase  each  year;  and 

"Whereas  the  SUte  is  attempting  to  main- 
tain a  favorable  climate  toward  buslne«  to 
encourage  greater  Investment  to  aid  its  eco- 
nomic growth  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
unemployment;  and 

"Whereas  the  simi  paid  per  employes  un- 
der  the  Installment  payment  provUlona  dov 
In  effect  grows  larger  each  year  thus  causlns 
a  financial  handicap  to  present  employsn 
and  discouraging  future  investors  and  po- 
tential employers  from  establishing  busi- 
nesses In  the  State;  and 

"Whereas  a  bUl  (HJl.  4901 )  has  been  Intro- 
duced  In  Congress  to  alleviate  the  hardship 
now  placed  on  employers  by  establlshlog 
a  continuing  flat  rate  of  installment  pay- 
ment  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
loans,  thus  relieving  in  part  the  btirdensomt 
features  of  the  existing  law:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  is  \irged  to  give 
speedy  passage  to  HJl.  4901;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resoltfed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johh- 
soN,  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
President  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Jem 
W.  McCoBMAcx,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  the  Honorable  Haxet  P. 
Byeo,  chairman.  Senate  Finance  Committee; 
the  Honorable  Wilbue  Mills,  chairman. 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  and  the 
Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  Senate  March  29. 1963. 
"Feank  Pebatbovich, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson. 
•Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  sad 
Insular  Affairs: 

"Senate  Resolution  50 
"Resolution  relating  to  encouraging  Congrssi 
to  take  favorable  action  upon  a  request  by 
the  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
funds  to  carry  on  a  mineral  resource  study 
"Whereas  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  re- 
source development  In  the  Nation,  and  eqw- 
clally  in  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  studies  of  the  kind  necessary  to 
determine    the   amount    and    the   nature  of 
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AjMka's  resources  have   never   been   made; 

and 
"Whereas  a  step-up  In  the  studies  of  Alas- 

^1  resources  Is   necessary  because  of  the 

DianiMd  construction  of  the  Rampart  Can- 

mn  Dam  on  the  Yukon  River,  which  has 

mated  a  demand  for  knowledge  of  resources 

m  the  area  of  the  hydroelectric  plant;  and 

"Whereas  Marling  Ankeny,  Director  of  the 
fMeral  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  asked  that 
fonds  be  made  available  for  these  mineral 
reMurce  studies  which  wlU  begin  July  1, 
1»«3:  belt 

-Resolved,  That  Congress  is  respectfully 
ufMd  to  take  favorable  action  on  the  Bu- 
reaul  request  so  that  the  full  resource  poten- 
tial of  Alaska  may  be  developed;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  wot  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Bpeakn  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Honorable  Clarence  Cannon,  chairman. 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations;  the 
Honorable  Carl  Hayden.  chairman.  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  the  Honor- 
able Marling  Ankeny,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Mines;  and  to  the  members  of  the  Alaska 
delegsUon  In  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  Senate  March  30,  1963. 
"Feank  Pebatbovich, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest. 

"Evelyn  K.  Stevenson, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concubbent  Resolution  4 
"Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  elimi- 
nation   of    monopolistic    and    restrictive 
practices  in  the  drug  industry 

"Whereas  the  American  public  spends  ap- 
proximately laV]  billion  each  year  for  pre- 
scription drugs  and  medicines;   and 

"Whereas  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  of  which  Senator  Earxa  Ke- 
rAWB  is  chairman,  found  during  hearings 
oo  the  drug  industry's  role  in  price  adminis- 
tration that  patent  practices  and  pricing  and 
marketing  methods  of  large  drug  manufac- 
turers have  resulted  In  excessively  high  prices 
of  some  drugs  and  medicines  to  consiuners; 
and 

"Whereas  In  the  words  of  Senator 
Kefauves:  'The  time  has  arrived  tor  action 
by  the  Congress  to  reduce  the  excessive  and 
unwarranted  charges  upon  those  who  are 
least  able  to  afford  them— the  Nations'  tick 
and  afnicted';  and 

"Whereas  It  appears  that  prescription  drug 
and  medicine  prices  might  be  significantly 
lowered  by  amending  Federal  patent  and 
antitrust  laws  to  assure  greater  competition 
among  the  members  of  the  drug  Industry: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Uffislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general 
session  of  1963  (the  House  of  Representatives 
eoneurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  be  and  it  is  hereby  requested  to  study 
the  necessity  of  amending  the  Patent  Act 
Mid  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to  eliminate 
wjy  monopolistic  and  economically  restric- 
tive practice  which  might  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  drug  industry  to  the  end  of  stimulat- 
ing compeutlve  pricing  policies  resulting  in 
"•■oiuble  charges  to  consumers  for  pre- 
acrtpUon  drugs  and  medicines,  without,  how- 
ever. undiUy  curbing  the  research  activities 
of  the  drug  industry;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  concurrent 
rwoluuon  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
SenaU  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
™«enUUves  of  the  Congress  at  the  United 


States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  to  Senatw  Estes 
KXTAUVEB.  of  the  SUte  of  Tennessee,  and  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress from  the  StaU  of  Hawaii." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

"House  Concubbent  Resolxttion  9 
"Whereas  labor  conditions  detrimental  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency,  and 
general  well-being  of  workers  stUl  exist  In 
the  United  States  and  Its  possessions;  and 

"Whereas  inferior  labor  conditions,  includ- 
ing low  wages,  constitute  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  and  Interfere  with  the  orderly 
and  fair  marketing  of  goods;  and 

"Whereas  the  sugar  Industry  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  pays  the  highest  wages  in  do- 
mestic sugar  production  in  the  United  States 
and  Ite  posseseions  and  provides  sugar  work- 
ers a  standard  of  living  comparable  to  work- 
ers covered  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and 

"Whereas  the  sugar  indxistry  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii  must  compete  with  producers  and 
processors  of  sugar  in  other  areas  whose  em- 
ployees labor  for  wages  as  low  as  60  cents  per 
hour  and  whose  conditions  of  employment 
otherwise  are,  under  American  standards, 
substandard;  and 

"Whereas  fairness  and  Justice  demand  that 
all  workers  in  the  United  States  and  Ita  pos- 
sessions, whether  industrial  or  agricultural, 
be  entitled  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
compatible  with  the  American  way  of  life; 
and 

"Whereas  fairness  and  Justice  to  the  peo- 
ple and  sugar  industry  of  Hawaii  require 
that  minimum  wage  levels  be  set  for  sugar 
workers  In  the  United  States  and  lU  pkm- 
sesslons  so  that  competition  among  the  dif- 
ferent sugar  producing  areas  shall  be  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature,  State  of  Hawaii, 
regular  session  of  1963  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  amend  aU  Federal  laws  granting 
subsidies  to  any  industry  or  agricultural 
pursuit.  In  which  individuals  are  gainfully 
employed,  to  require  compliance  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1988,  as 
amended,  and  as  may  be  further  amended 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  condition  of  the 
payment  of  any  such  subsidy:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  shall  be  authorteed  to  de- 
termine temporary  exclusions  from  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  It  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  to  provide: 

"1.  That  payment  to  all  persons  employed 
on  a  Dugar  farm  of  wages  not  less  than  the 
minimum  wage  as  set  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  as 
may  further  be  amended  from  time  to  time, 
shall  be  a  condition  of  pajrment  to  the  pro- 
ducer: Provided,  however.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  be  authorized  to 
hold  hearings  to  determine  tamporary  exclu- 
sions and  amounta  of  paymenta  to  be 
authorized  for  producers  so  excluded  tempo- 
rarily. 

"2.  That  there  shall  be  no  reduction  In  the 
base  rata  bf  paymenta  of  80  cenU  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar  for  any  sugar  farm  which 
pay«  to  all  persons  employed  thereon  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
established  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  and  as  may  be  further 
amended  from  time  to  time,  irrespective  of 
production;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  authenticated  copies 
of  this  concurrent  resolution   be  forwarded 


to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  ot  Representatives,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  the  HawaU  delegation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Eliceb  F.  Ceavalho, 
'"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Shigeto   Kanemoto, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Nelson  K.  Doi, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Seicri  Ribai, 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service : 

"Senate  Concubbent  Resolution  18 
"Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
grew  to  act  favorably  on  a  bill  for  an  act 
making  the  pay  of  the  Federal  workers  at 
Pearl   Harbor   Naval   Base   compfuvble    to 
that  of  Federal  workers   doing   the  same 
woi'k  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
"Whereas  the  naval  base  at  Pearl  Harbor 
has  historically  and  is  presently  playing  a 
key  and  vital  role  in  our  national  defense; 
and 

"Whereas  it  Is  most  important  that  the 
morale  and  well-being  of  the  several  thou- 
sand Federal  employees  at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
Base  maintain  their  working  efficiency  at  a 
top  level  during  the  present  critical  world 
situation;  and 

"Whereas  for  many  years  blue  collar  work- 
ers in  certain  ratings  at  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Naval  Base  have  been  paid  lower  wages  than 
their  counterparU  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area;  and 

"Whereas  a  bill  has  been  Jointly  intro- 
duced by  the  two  Senators  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Hibam  L.  Fonq  and 
the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inottye,  whereby 
these  discrepancies  in  wages  would  be  elim- 
inated and  the  pay  for  similar  Jobs  would 
be  made  comparable  to  each  other;  and 

"Whereas  the  immediate  correction  of  the 
inequities  In  wages  on  a  regional  basis  within 
these  United  States  Is  iirgently  warranted 
on  moral  and  legal  grounds;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general 
session  of  1963  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring) .  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  act  favorably,  with  reasonable  expedition, 
on  the  bUl  Introduced  by  the  said  Senator 
HiEAM  L.  FONO  and  Senator  Daniel  K. 
INOUYE,  making  the  wages  of  the  Federal 
workers  at  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Basj  com- 
parable to  that  of  Federal  workers  doing  the 
same  klud  and  level  of  work  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Ho-"- 
orable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
UJ3.  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
COBMACK,  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; the  Honorable  Hibam  L.  Fy>NG 
and  the  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  U.S. 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Hawaii;  and  to 
the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Gill  and  the  Hon- 
orable Spabk  M.  IifiATSTTNAGA,  U.S.  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Hawaii." 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATEK: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

"House  Memobial  1 
"Memorial  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  the  Immediate  cessa- 
tion of  printing  of  all  |1  sUver  certificates 
which  do  not  bear  the  inscription  'In  God 
We  Trust' 

"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
"Your  memorialist  respectfully  representa: 
"Whereas  PubUc  Zaw  140,  enacted  by  the 
84th  Congress,  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  July  11,  1965, 
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pcovklad  tluU  tJl  UjB.  currency  shaU  bear  the 
Inaorlptloii  In  Ckxl  We  Ituat.'  The  Intent 
of  the  XJS.  Coogrew  U  deer  and  thi^  lav  is 
herebj  quoted  below:  'Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  Hokm  o/  JUpresentativet  o/  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
semhUd,  That  at  cuch  time  as  new  dies  for 
the  printing  of  currency  are  adopted  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  program  of  the 
IVeasury  Department  to  Increase  the  capac- 
ity of  presses  utillaed  by  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Printing,  the  dies  shall  bear, 
at  such  place  or  places  thereon  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiiry  may  determine  to  be 
appropriate,  the  Inscription  "In  Ood  We 
Trust."  and  thereafter  this  inscription  siiall 
appear  on  all  U:fi.  eyrrency  and  coins. 

"  'Approved  July  11.  1866.' 

"Whereas  8  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
enactment  of  this  law  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  as  recently  ss  the  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  PrlnUng  de- 
livered 103JMO.OOO  silver  certificates,  series 
1935  O.  without  the  inscription;    and 

"Whereas  It  appears  Uiat  the  use  of  cur- 
rency without  the  inscription,  'In  Ood  We 
Trust,'  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  those  na- 
tions which  pursue  the  atheisUc  Communist 
Ideology; 

"Wherefore  your  memorlaUst,  the  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arlaona, 
jways: 

"That  the' Congress  of  the  United  States 
authorize  the  appropriate  officials  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  order  the 
cessation  of  printing  of  an  «1  sUver  certifi- 
cates wliich  do  not  bear  the  Inscription  'In 
Ood  We  Trvist.' 

"Adopted  by  the  house  on  February  8,  1963. 
by  the  following  vote:  73  ayes,  2  nays,  5  not 
voting. 

"Approved  by  the  Govern<M-,  February  8, 
1963. 

"Filed  in  the  oOce  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
February  8. 1963." 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
befM'e  the  Senate  a  cozMmrrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  identical  with  the 
foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.) 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  ArlBcma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"Bbcss  MxuoaiAL  3 
"Memorial  relating  to  Federal  taxation  and 

recommending  that  the  Federal  excise  tax 

on  women's  handbags  be  abolished 
"To  the  CongresM  of  the  United  State*: 

"Tour  memorialist  respectfiUIy  represents : 
The  Federal  Government  Is  ciirrently  levying 
a  10-percent  excise  tax  on  the  purchase  of 
women's  handbags.  This  tax  purports  to 
apply  only  to  luxuries  and  not  to  necessities. 
It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  handb«ig  la  no 
longer  a  luxury  but  is.  Instead,  a  neceeslty. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arlaona, 
prays: 

"That  the  Congress  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  tax 
on  women's  handbags. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  March  26,  1963.  by 
the  following  vote:  64  ayes,  4  nays,  12  not 
voting. 

"Approved  by  the  Governor,  March  26,  1963. 
"Filed  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state 
March  28. 1963." 


By  Mr.  FELL: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
Uves  of  the  State  of  Rhode  IsUnd:   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"HoosB  Rbbslvtiom   1746 


Apra$ 


Wher»as  the  provision*  provima,  <<»  ^ 
neer   immigrants   will   strengthen  ^  ?•' 
migraUon  system  and  •nrlch  the  ^  - 
economic  system;  and  ™*"«M 

Wh»ea*  this  bui  which  U  in  kandrnm  >^ 
•e   priaclDles  advoc&tjwi    k.    i..Z^**Hi 


ResoluUon  memorialising  Congress,  asking  "**  principles  advocated  by  JefftreoS 
that  favorable  consideration  to  leglsUtlon  ''^'**»^  strengthens  the  democratic  i^ 
providing  beneflu  to  the  aged,  ill,  and  dU-  *«>^"»<*  the  world  and  leaves  the  ikS 
abled  veterans  of  World  War  I  In  the  form  states  in  a  better  light  since  it  wiU  .IS 
of  pensions  or  any  other  means  which  pro-  *  '**'  '^"*  *°<*  •<l«*l  rlghu  lnunl«.E? 
vide  relief  so  viUlly  needed  ^*  ""*  *»  ^  ^^*  with  the  truTorlLS? 

of  a  free  society:  Now.  therefore,  be  Ut 

Resolved.  That  the  general  aseemblv  bi^ 
ItseU  on  record  as  respectfully  reouJSl? 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sutse  to^f 
into  law  8.  751.  an  act  in  amendment  <?£ 
immigration  and  naUonality  laws  (tk.  a!! 
Act);   and  be  it  further  \'-«  m 

Sesolved,  That  the  secretary  of  suu  >». 
pare  certified  copies  of  thU  resolution^ 
send  them  to  the  Speaker  of  the  HoL - 
Representatives  and  the  Presldent^iC 
Senate  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  makJS 
and  minority  leaders  of  both  HoumsT^ 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  InunlmtZ 
and  the  members  of  the  Rhode  UlanddliZz 
tlon  In  the  Congress  ««»*^ 


"Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
otn-  Nation's  finest  cltteens  served  the  cause 
of  democracy  diuing  the  period  of  World 
War  I;  and 

"Whereas  a  large  number  of  these  veterans 
have  now  reached  the  age  and  circumstances 
In  which  they  are  no  longer  Belf-supportlng, 
asweU  as  suffering  Illnesses  and  Infirmities 
aggravated  by  this  honorable  service  to  their 
country;  and 

"Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
they  have  largely  become  a  class  of  forgot- 
ten men,  many  of  whom  are  close  to  the 
grave :   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Mesolved.  That  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  StaU  of  Rhode  Is- 
land recognize  the  predicament  of  these  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  petlUon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  HJl.  2333  (World  War  1  Pen- 
sion Act)  providing  benefits  to  the  aged.  ill. 
and  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  in  the 
form  of  pensions  or  any  other  means  which 
will  provide  relief  so  viUlly  needed;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  recording  clerk  of  this 
house  of  representatives  U  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans-  Administration,  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  U^.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Conunittee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 
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(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Arlsona.  identical  with  the 
foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.) 


RESOLUTION     OF     RHODE     ISLAND 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  certified  copy  of  resolution 
S.  478  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  amend  the 
immigration  and  nationality  laws. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  Senate  by  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PelH. 
I  ask  that  this  resolution  be  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  birth,  growth,  strength,  and 
defense  of  the  United  States  has  stemmed 
from  the  combination  of  skills  and  cultures 
of  people   from   many  nations;    and 

Whereas  many  people  from  nations  all  over 
the  world  seek  entrance  to  this  great  Nation 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  apply  their  skills 
and  add  their  cultures  to  this  free  society- 
and 

Whereas  the  present  Immigration  Laws  are 
archaic  and  arbitrary  and  are  not  In  keeping 
with  the  American  philosophy  of  the  equal- 
ity of  man;  and 

Whereas  S.  751,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Im- 
migration and  nationality  laws,  introduced 
by  Senator  CLAtBoxNi  Pnx,  grants  more 
equality  to  all  deserving  potential  immi- 
grants and  proportionately  and  categorical- 
ly presents  a  fair  system  of  immigration; 
and 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEEB 

The  foUowlng  reports  of  coramlttM 
werei;ubmitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Commlttst  <m 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amsttT 
ments :  — — «•- 

S.  22.  A  bill  to  release  the  right,  utle  « 
Interest,  if  any,  of  the  United  SUtes  in  o«- 
tain  streets  In  the  village  of  Heyburn,  l<Uha 
and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in  patent  for  pub- 
lie  reserve  (Rept.  No.  118). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  277.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
22,  1960,  relative  to  the  transfer  of  certain 
public  lands  to  the  Colorado  River  Commu- 
slon  of  Nevada  (Rept.  Wo.  120);  and 

H.R.  1644.  An  act  to  authorize  Dsvld  H. 
Forman  and  Julia  Forman  to  bring  nrit 
against  the  United  SUtee  to  determine  UU« 
to  certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County  Aria 
(Rept.  No.  121). 

By  Mr.  BIBLS.  from  the  Committee  on  I*, 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendiiMoto- 
S.  873.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  ot  ttt 
Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands  la  tfei 
SUte  of  Nevada  to  the  coxiaty  of  Unoola. 
State  of  Nevada  (Rept.  No.  119). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  as 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  10O7.  A  bill  to  guarantee  electric  ecu- 
Burners  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  oa 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  tayilio* 
electric  plants  in  that  region  and  to  ^Rrsa- 
tee  electric  consumers  in  other  regions  re- 
ciprocal priority,  and  for  other  purpom 
(Rept.  No.  122). 

By  Mr.  ORUENINO,  from  the  CommittM 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  247.  A  bill   to  authorize  survey  and  h- 

tablishment   of   a   townaltei^  for  the  Janesa 

Indian    village    In    Alaska    (Rept.    No.   U4): 

8. 394.  A  bill  to  validate  the  bomestesd  ta- 

trles  of  Leo  F.  Reeves  (Rept.  No.  126); 

HH.  2291.  An  act  regarding  a  hnmssttad 
entry  of  LewU  8.  Cass  (Rept.  No.  126);  aad 
H.R.  2294.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Seers- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  certaio  Isai 
situated  In  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet,  Alas- 
ka, to  Mrs.  WllUam  K.  Belts  (Rept.  No.  127). 
By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  oa 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

HJ%.2440.  An  act  to  authorise  aKMopria- 
tions  during  fiscal  year  1064  for  proeuraiasnt. 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluatkm 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Anned  Forces,  and  for  other  piuposes  (1 
No.   123). 


ogpORT  ENTITLED  "TRADING  WITH 
THE    ENEMY    ACT'— REPORT    OF 
A  COMMrrTEE  —  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS  (S.  |IEPT.  NO.  128) 
lilr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  from 
the  cJommittee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  ask 
untpimous  consent  to  submit  a  report 
entitled  "Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act." 
pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  268,  87th 
congress.  2d  session,  as  extended,  to- 
gether with  the  supplemental  views  of 
the    Senator    from    New    York     I  Mr. 

KXATDIGl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port, together  with  the  supplemental 
view's,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. ^_^_^^_^^ 

BILI^  AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MrrcALF)  : 

8  1382    A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  increase 

^  the  mileage  of  its  Federal -aid  primary  system 

when  provision  Is  made  for  the  completion 

and  maintenance  of  76  percent  thereof;    to 

the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Manstizu)  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bna- 
Dicx.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
Enols,  Mr.  OitrENiNG,  Mr.  Haktkk, 
Mr.  HtricpHasT,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  McCaktht.  Mr. 
McIifTTas.  Mr.  McNamasa,  Mr.  Nel- 
son. Mrs.  Nextbebccb.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Rnicorr,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey) : 

8. 1283.  A  bUl  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclaj7. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hast  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr    8MATHER8: 

8. 1284.  A  bill  to  authorize  Dr.  Alonso  F. 
Brand.  Medical  Director,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  retired,  to  accept  and  wear  the  deco- 
raUon  tendered  him  by  the  Ooverimient  of 
Thailand:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

8. 1288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  highway  use  tax  in  the  case  of 
cerUln  trucks  and  other  vehicles  which  are 
used  primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm 
and  forest  products  from  their  places  of  pro- 
ducUon  to  market  or  mUl;  and 

8. 1280.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  al>ate- 
ment  of  certain  penalties  and  interest  other- 
wise payable  with  respect  to  the  highway  use 
tax  In  the  case  of  certain  motor  vehicles  used 
primarily  for  hauling  unprocessed  farm  and 
forest  products  from  their  place  of  produc- 
tion to  market  or  mUl;  to  the  Committee  on 
r-ir.nee. 

8.  lagT.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Joseph 
(also  known  as  Hanna  Georges  Youssef ) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HuMPHKST) : 

8. 1288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  specify  the  treatment 
Pfooeeses  considered  as  mining  In  the  case 
^granite  used  or  sold  for  use  as  dimension 
•tone;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pell) : 
S.  1389.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  population 
Umltatlon  as  it  affects  the  eligibility  of  com- 
munities in  redevelopment  areas  for  certain 
benefits  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  and  title  II  of  the  housing  amendments 
of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN: 
S.  1290.  A  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  na- 
tional policy  concerning  proprietary  rights 
In  Inventions  made  through  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1291.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scientific 
or  technical  capacity:  and 

S.  1292.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  1(8)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  commonly  known 
as  the  commodities  clause;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonitson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  1293.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theoflloe 
Bouglas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1294.  A   blU    to   amend   title   n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tion on  the  period  during  which  an  appli- 
cation  for  a  determination   of   disability   Is 
granted  full  retroactivity,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request) : 
S.  1295.  A  bill  to  amend  section  64(a)(2) 
of   the   Bankruptcy   Act;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separste  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE : 
S.  1296.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonard  F. 
Rlzzuto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVER : 
S  1297.  A  bill   to  provide  for  compulsory 
licensing   of    prescription    drug    patents;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KErAtrvES  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1298.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain  high- 
way and  bridge  construction  as  part  of  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Reservoir  project 
In  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 

8. 1299.  A  bin  to  defer  certain  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

8. 1300.  A  bill  to  convey  Ellis  Island  to 
Ellis  Island  for  Higher  Education,  Inc.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Clask.  and  Mr.  Habt)  : 

8.  1301.  A  bill   to  provide  for  a  separate 

session  of  Congress  each  year  for  the  con- 

i:icratlon  of  approp:      Ion  bills,  to  establish 

the  calendar  year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the 

Government,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hast)  : 
S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  first  full  week  in  May 
of  each  year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaea  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OP    REPORT 
AND   HEARINOS   ON   "STATE   DE- 
PARTMENT SECURITY" 

Mr.  EASTLAND  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
37) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  eight  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  report  (committee  print)  of  Its 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "State  Department  Security";  five 
thousand  copies  each  of  part  1  (the  William 
Wleland  case) ,  part  2  (the  Office  of  Security) . 
part  3  (the  new  passport  regulations),  part 
4  (testimony  of  Elmer  Hlpsley,  Otto  Otepka, 
John  Leahy,  Roger  Jones,  Scott  McLeod, 
Andreas  Lowenfeld),  and  part  5  (testimony 
of  William  Wleland)  of  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  on 
"State  Department  Security";  and  five  thou- 
sanc"  additional  copies  of  part  13  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings  of  the  Klghty-seventh 
Congress  on  "Communist  Threat  to  the 
United  States  Through  the  Caribbean." 


FEDERAL-AID  PRIMARY  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
able  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Metcalf],  and  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  would 
amend  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act. 
If  enacted  this  proposal  would  permit 
a  State  to  increase  the  mileage  of  its 
Federal-aid  primary  system  when  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  completion  and 
maintenance  of  75  percent  thereof. 

Under  existing  highway  regulations  a 
State  must  complete  construction  and 
maintenance  on  90  percent  of  its  exist- 
ing primary  mileage  before  any  addi- 
tional primary  mileage  can  be  allocated 
to  the  State.  This  limitation  is  ex- 
tremely difBcult  in  most  States,  particu- 
larly in  States  such  as  Montana,  where 
distances  and  limited  financing  create 
a  number  of  problems  in  the  primary 
program.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  instances  in  the  State  where 
bringing  certain  roads  and  highwasrs  im- 
der  the  primary  program  would  be  of 
tremendous  benefit  in  developing  im- 
proved travel.  This  is  especially  true 
in  eastern  Montana.  At  the  present 
time  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
any  additional  primary  mileage  for  these 
meritorious  projects. 

The  amendment  Senator  Metcalf  and 
I  have  introduced  would  relax  the  situ- 
ation somewhat.  This  proposal  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Montana  State  Legislature 
in  Its  recent  session.  I  adc  unanimous 
con;>ent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Me- 
morial 6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  memorial 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
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The  bill  (S.  1282)  to  permit  a  State 
to  Increase  the  mileage  of  its  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  when  provision  is 
made  for  the  completion  and  mainte- 
nance of  75  percent  thereof,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Masstolb  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MrrcALF),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

The  joint  memorial  presented  by  Mr. 
MAMsntLD  is  as  follows: 

SzNATx  Joint  Memosial  6 
Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Montana,  to 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation,  to 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istrator, lu-glng  that  necessary  steps  be 
taken  to  Introduce  legislation  to  amend  a 
Federal  law  relating  to  highways,  to  per- 
mit a  State  to  build  additional  primary 
system  mileage  when  75  percent  of  a 
State's  primary  system  Is  completed  and 
maintained.  Instead  of  90  percent  as  pres- 
ently required 

Whereas  section  103  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Annotated  requires  that 
the  primary  highway  system  shaU  not  ex- 
ceed 7  percent  of  the  total  highway  mileage 
of  a  State;   and 

Whereas  when  90  percent  of  the  primary 
system  of  a  State  is  completed  and  main- 
tained, said  State  may  Increase  Its  primary 
mileage  to  8  percent  of  the  total  State  mile- 
age;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Montana  has  not 
reached  the  required  90  percent  but  needs  an 
Increase  In  primary  road  mileage  because  of 
the  large  area  to  be  served  by  highways  in 
Montana;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  In  primary  mileage 
would  correct  existing  Inequities  In  various 
counties;  and 

Whereas  many  Montana  counties  would 
have  greatly  Increased  travel  If  the  proper 
palmary  Wghway  mileage  were  available;  and 

Whereas  when  primary  highways  were  des- 
ignated In  past  years,  many  Montana  areas 
which  had  a  minor  volume  of  traffic  now  have 
enough  traffic  to  warrant  primary  highway 
designation;  and 

Whereas  an  Increase  In  primary  highway 
mileage  would  greatly  benefit  the  SUte  of 
Montana:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Montana,  That 
necessary  steps  be  taken  by  the  Montana 
congressional  delegation,  in  cooperation  with 
Federal  officials  to  Introduce  legislation  to 
amend  section  103  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Annotated,  relating  to  highways, 
to  permit  a  State  to  have  additional  primary 
highway  system  mileage  when  75  percent  of 
said  State's  primary  highway  system  is  com- 
pleted and  maintained  Instead  of  90  percent 
which  Is  presently  required;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  In- 
structed to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Mansfield  and  Lee 
Metcalf,  Senators  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; to  the  Honorable  Arnold  H.  Olsen  and 
James  F.  Battln,  Congressmen  from  the  State 
of  Montana;  to  Luther  H.  Hodges,  U-S.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and  to  Rex  M.  Whltton, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Adminis- 
trator. 


PROTECTION    OP    THE    RIGHT    TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bttrdick],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clakk],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  {Mr.  Douglas]  .  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Enols],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oru«nino],  the  Sena- 


tor frc«n  Indiana  [Mr.  Hastkb],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
PHKKT],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Iifoun  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr. 
LoKGl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrb],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Neu- 
BKRGKR  ] ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RraicoFFl,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  to 
strengthen  the  protection  of  the  right 
to  vote.  These  recommendations  were 
outlined  by  the  President  in  his  historic 
February  28  message  to  the  Congress  on 
civil  rights. 

This  administration,  with  great  dili- 
gence, has  sought  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  citizens  seeking  to 
register  and  vote.  In  no  comparable 
period  of  our  history  has  so  vigorous 
an  effort  been  made  to  see  that  this  very 
keystone  of  our  democracy  is  secure. 
Yet  insidious  and  complex  devices  to 
frustrate  citizens  of  this  Nation  in  ex- 
ercising their  right  of  franchise  hampers 
the  fvmctioning  of  this  basic  element  of 
our  governmental  system. 

Under  this  administration,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  brought  22  suits 
against  voting  discrimination  and  4 
suits  involving  incidents  of  intimidation 
of  potential  voters.  Under  the  previous 
administration,  over  a  period  of  8  years, 
the  Department  of  Justice  brought  a  total 
of  10  stilts,  6  involving  discrimination  in 
voting  and  4  involving  intimidation  of 
voters. 

But  the  President.  In  his  message,  made 
quite  clear  the  need  for  additional  leg- 
islation if  we  are  to  insure  to  all  Ameri- 
cans their  right  to  vote.    He  stated : 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  these 
highly  useful  acts  of  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses suffer  from  two  major  defects.  One 
Is  the  usual  long  and  difficult  deUy  which 
occurs  between  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit  and 
Its  ultimate  conclusion.  In  one  recent  case, 
for  example.  19  months  elapsed  between  the 
filing  of  the  suit  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
•court.  In  another,  an  action  brought  In 
July  1961  has  not  yet  come  to  trial.  The 
legal  maxim,  "Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied,"  Is  dramatically  applicable  In  these 
cases. 

Many  of  these  cases  illustrate  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  an  administration 
anxious  to  protect  voting  rights.  Among 
the  examples  of  the  delays  in  these  cases 
are  the  following: 

United  States  against  Raines,  Terrell 
County,  Ga.,  filed  September  4,  1958;  de- 
cree entered  September  13, 1960. 

United  States  against  Alabama,  Macon 
County,  Ala.,  filed  February  5,  1959;  in- 
junction Issued  March  17. 1961. 

United  States  against  Majors,  Dallas 
County.  Ala.,  filed  April  1961;  tried  May 
1962. 

United  States  against  Lucky,  Ouachita 
Parish,  La.,  filed  January  1, 1961 ;  not  yet 
tried. 

united  States  against  Ramsey,  Clarke 
County.  Miss.,  filed  July  1961;  tried  De- 
cember 1962. 
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United  States  against  Daixiel  Jeir—-^ 
Davis  County.  Miss.,  filed  August  at  TS? 
tried  October  1962.  ^'  ^: 

United  States  against  Wood  WaitK.* 
County,  Miss.,  filed  August  1961-  w5? 
ently  being  tried.  '  ***• 

United  States  against  Ward.  Maiii-.. 
Parish.  La.,  filed  October  1961;  trtrtr? 
cember  1 962 ;  no  relief  to  date. 

Uhited  SUtes  against  Dogan   Tan*, 
hatchie  County.  Miss.,  filed  Novembe^ 
1961 ;  segment  of  suit  involving  dlscnmi 
nation  in  registration  not  yet  tried. 

United  States  against  Duke  Paiva. 
County.  Miss.,  filed  October  1961- tr2 
March  1963;  no  relief  to  date.  ' 

The  voting  biU  we  introduce  today  hi 
eludes  four  main  provisions : 

First.  The  appointment  of  temDorw, 
voting  referees.  *^»m7 

Second.  Expedition  of  handling  suit, 
brought  under  Federal  civil  rtehJ. 
statutes.  "*°" 

Third.  Requirement  for  appllcaUon  of 
uniform  standards  and  procedures  to 
applicants  seeking  to  register. 

Fourth.  Establishment  of  a  prcaunm. 
tion  that  those  seeking  to  vote  wholuHre 
a  sixth  grade  education  possess  sufficient 
literacy  to  vote  in  Federal  elecUons. 

There  is  litUe  doubt  that  this  legiib. 
tion  would  go  far  toward  ending  ugh 
racial  incidents  such  as  the  recent  «e 
at  Greenwood.  Miss.,  where  19  Negraei 
were  arrested  during  a  registration  can. 
paign. 

The  President,  at  his  press  conference, 
pointed  out  that  if  the  provision  of  thli 
bill  providing  for  temporary  voting  refer, 
ees  had  been  law,  those  seeking  today  to 
register  in  Greenwood,  Miss.,  would  hife 
already  gone  before  a  court-appointed 
referee  and  many  would  be  duly  regl»- 
tered. 

It  is  a  shame  that  special  legislation 
of  this  kind  is  necessary  to  win  people 
their  essential  constitutional  right.  Bat 
clearly  legislation  Is  necessary,  and  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  no  moral  alter* 
native  but  to  pass  It  as  swiftly  as  posiibit 
The  most  urgent  part  of  this  propoMl 
is  the  provision  for  the  appointment  of 
temporary  referees  to  carry  out  registra- 
tion in  these  problem  counties.  All 
qualified  citizens  of  these  counties  htre 
the  right  to  vote  today,  today,  and  alio 
had  this  right  yesterday.  There  Is  no 
excuse  for  putting  off  the  full  exercise  of 
the  right  to  vote — even  for  the  lengthy 
period  of  litigation.  Clearly  the  aanr. 
ance  that  temporary  relief  can  be  ob- 
tained early  in  a  voting  case  would  be  t 
most  Important  step  forward. 

As  always,  the  enactment  of  clrfl 
rights  legislation  is  a  lengthy  task. 
Therefore,  we  are  hopeful  that  there  wiD 
be  expeditious  scheduling  of  coDunlttee 
consideration  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  together  with  the  letter  of  traas- 
mittal  from  the  Attorney  General,  te 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  I 
also  ask  that  that  portion  of  the  Preri- 
dent's  civil  rights  message  containing  the 
recommendations  on  voting  rights  bi 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  further  that  fl» 
bill  lie  on  the  table  until  the  end  of  boil- 
ness  on  Thursday.  April  11.  for  any  adfi- 
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tional  Senators  who  might  wish  to  Join 
In  sponiorship. 

TbePRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill. 
letter,  and  portion  of  the  President's 
message  referred  to  will  be  printed  in 
the  R«co«D,  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
ICichlgan. 

The  bill  (S.  1283)  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Hait  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  wa»  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo.  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
geprttetmtives  of  the  United  States  of 
Awterioa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  19SS.- 

Sac.  %.  Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (42  U.S.C.  1971 ) ,  as  amended  by  section 
131  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  SUt. 
637)  and  as  further  amended  by  section  601 
of  tbe  ClTll  RlghU  Act  of  I960  (74  Stat.  90) 
Is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  "1"  after  "(a)"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  add  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  person  acting  under  color  of  law 


"(A)  In  determining  whether  any  indl- 
ridual  Is  qualified  under  State  law  to  vote  in 
sny  Federal  election  apply  any  standard, 
prsctlcs  or  procedure  different  from  the 
standards,  practices  or  procedures  applied 
to  individuals  similarly  situated  who  have 
been  found  by  State  officials  to  be  qualified 
to  vote. 

"(B)  deny  the  right  of  any  Individual  to 
vote  In  any  Federal  election  because  of  an 
error  or  omission  of  such  Individual  on  any 
record  or  paper  relating  to  any  application, 
reglatraUon.  payment  of  poU  tax,  or  other 
act  requisite  to  voting.  If  such  error  or  omis- 
sion U  not  material  in  determining  whether 
such  Individual  is  qualified  under  State  law 
to  vote  in  Euch  election;  or 

"(C)  employ  any  literacy  test  as  a  qual- 
IflcaUon  for  voting  In  any  Federal  election 
unless  (1)  such  test  Is  administered  to  each 
individual  whoUy  in  writing  and  (11)  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  test  and  of  the  answers 
given  by  the  individual  Is  furnished  to  him 
within  twenty-five  days  of  the  submission  of 
his  written  request  made  within  the  period 
of  time  diu-lng  which  records  and  papers  are 
required  to  be  retained  and  preserved  pursu- 
snt  to  tlUe  III  of  the  Act  of  May  6.  1960 
(74  SUt.  88). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection 

"(A)  the  term  "vote'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  In  subsection  (e)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  words  'Federal  election'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  In  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section;  and 

"(C)  the  phrase  'Uteracy  test'  Includes 
any  test  of  the  abtuty  to  read,  write,  under- 
stand, or  interpret  any  matter." 

(b)  Insert  immediately  following  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
in  any  such  proceeding  literacy  is  a  relevant 
fact  It  shall  be  presumed  that  any  person  who 
hu  not  been  adjudged  an  Incompetent  and 
who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  In  a 
school  accredited  by  any  SUte  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  where  Instruction 
Is  carried  on  predominantly  in  the  English 
l»ngti«ge,  possesses  sufficient  literacy,  com- 
prehension, and  intelligence  to  vote  In  any 
FMeral  election  as  defined  In  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. " 

(c)  Add  the  following  subsection  "(f)  "and 
•designate  the  present  subsection  "(f)"  as 
subsecUon"(g)": 


"(f)  Whenever  In  any  proceeding  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  the  com- 
plaint requests  a  finding  of  a  pattern  or 
practice  pursuant  to  subsection  (e),  and 
such  complaint,  or  a  motion  filed  within 
twenty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  in  the  case  of  any  proceeding  which  is 
pending  before  a  district  court  on  such  effec- 
tive date,  ( 1 )  Is  signed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (or  In  his  absence  the  Acting  Attorney 
General) .  and  (2)  alleges  that  in  the  affected 
area  fewer  than  fifteen  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  voting  age  persons  of  the  same 
race  as  the  persons  alleged  in  the  complaint 
to  have  been  discriminated  against  are  regis- 
tered (or  otherwise  recorded  as  qualified  to 
vote) ,  any  person  resident  within  the  affect- 
ed area  who  is  of  the  same  race  as  the  per- 
sons aUeged  to  have  been  discriminated 
against  shall  be  entitled,  upon  his  applica- 
tion therefor,  to  an  order  declaring  him 
qualified  to  vote,  upon  proof  that  at  any 
election  or  elections  ( 1 )  he  is  qualified  under 
State  law  to  vote,  and  (2)  he  has  since  the 
filing  of  the  proceeding  under  subsection 
(c)  been  (A)  deprived  of  or  denied  under 
color  of  law  the  opportunity  to  register  to 
vote  or  otherwise  to  qualify  to  vote,  or  (B) 
found  not  qualified  to  vote  by  any  person 
acting  under  color  of  law.  Such  order  shall 
be  effective  as  to  any  Federal  or  State  elec- 
tion held  within  the  longest  period  for  which 
such  applicant  could  have  been  registered  or 
otherwise  qualified  under  State  law  at  which 
the  applicant's  qualifications  would  under 
State  law  entitle  him  to  vote;  provided  that 
in  the  event  It  Is  determined  upon  final 
disposition  of  the  proceeding.  Including  any 
review,  that  no  pattern  or  practice  of  depri- 
vation of  any  right  secured  by  subsection 
(a)  exists,  the  order  shall  thereafter  no 
longer  qualify  the  applicant  to  vote  In  any 
subsequent  election. 

"Notwithstanding  any  inconsistent  provi- 
sion of  state  law  or  the  action  of  any  State 
officer  or  court,  an  appllcsmt  so  declared 
qualified  to  vote  shall  be  permitted  to  vote 
as  provided  herein.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  certified  copies 
of  any  order  declaring  a  person  qualified  to 
vote  to  the  appropriate  election  officers.  The 
refusal  by  any  such  officer  with  notice  of 
such  order  to  permit  any  person  so  quali- 
fied to  vote  to  vote  at  an  appropriate  election 
shall  constitute  contempt  of  court. 

"An  application  for  an  order  pursuant  to 
this  subsectton  shall  be  heard  within  ten 
days,  and  the  execution  of  any  order  dispos- 
ing of  such  application  shall  not  be  stayed 
if  the  effect  of  such  stay  would  be  to  delay 
the  effectiveness  of  the  order  beyond  the  data 
of  any  election  at  which  the  applicant  would 
otherwise  be  enabled  to  vote. 

"The  court  may  appoint  one  or  more  per- 
sons, to  be  known  as  temporary  voting  ref- 
erees, to  receive  applications  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  and  to  take  evidence  and  re- 
port to  the  coxirt  findings  as  to  whether  at 
any  election  or  elections  (1)  any  applicant 
entitled  under  this  subsection  to  apply  for 
an  order  declaring  him  qualified  to  vote  Is 
qualified  tmder  State  law  to  vote,  and  (2) 
he  has  since  the  filing  of  the  proceeding  un- 
der subsection  (c)  been  (A)  deprived  of  or 
denied  under  color  of  law  the  opportunity 
to  register  to  vote  or  otherwise  to  qualify 
to  vote,  or  (B)  found  not  qualified  to  vote 
by  any  person  acting  under  color  of  law. 
The  procedure  for  processing  applications 
under  this  snbsection  and  for  the  entry  of 
orders  shall  be  the  same  as  that  provided 
for  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of 
subsection  (e). 

"In  appointing  a  temporary  voting  referee 
the  court  shall  make  its  selection  from  a 
panel  provided  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  circuit.  Any  temporary  voting  referee 
shaU  be  a  resident  and  a  qualified  voter  of 
the  State  In  which  he  Is  to  uerve.  He  shall 
subscribe  to  the  oath  of  office  required  by 


Revised  Statutes,  section  1757  (5  UJ3.C.  16) 
and  shall  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  here- 
with have  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
a  master  by  Rule  63(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure.  The  compensation  to  be 
allowed  any  persons  appointed  by  the  dis- 
trict court  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  coiut  and  shaU  be  payable 
by  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  the 
district  court  shall  appoint  a  retired  officer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  serve  as 
a  temporary  voting  referee,  such  officer  or 
employee  shall  continue  to  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  any  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  this  subsection,  all  re- 
tirement benefits  to  which  he  may  otherwise 
he  entitled. 

"The  court  or  temporary  voting  referee 
shall  entertain  applications  and  the  court 
shall  Issue  orders  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
until  final  dlfposltlon  of  the  proceeding  un- 
der subsection  (c) ,  Including  any  review,  or 
until  the  finding  of  a  pattern  or  practice 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e).  whichever  shall 
first  occur.  Applications  piirsuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  expeditiously, 
and  this  subsection  shall  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued as  a  limitation  upon  the  existing 
powers  of  the  court. 

"When  used  in  this  subsection,  the  words 
'Federal  election'  shall  mean  any  general, 
special,  or  primary  election  held  solely  or 
In  part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  or  select- 
ing any  candidate  for  the  office  of  President. 
Vice  President,  presidential  elector.  Member 
of  the  Senate,  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives:  the  words  'State  election* 
shall  mean  any  other  general,  special,  or 
primary  election  held  solely  or  In  part  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  or  selecting  any 
candidate  for  public  office;  the  words  'affect- 
ed area'  shall  mean  that  county,  parish  or 
similar  subdivision  of  the  State  In  which 
the  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  voting  are 
or  have  been  administered  by  a  person  who 
is  a  defendant  In  the  proceeding  Instituted 
under  subsection  (c)  on  the  date  the  orig- 
inal complaint  is  filed:  and  the  words  'voting 
age  persons'  shall  mean  those  persons  who 
meet  the  age  requirements  of  State  law  for 
voting." 

(d)   Add  the  following  subsection  "(h)": 

"(h)  In  any  civil  action  brought  In  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
Section  2004  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  and  "Htle  in  of  the  Act  of  May  6, 
1960  (74  Stat.  88) ,  wherein  the  United  States 
Is  plaintiff,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  district  (or  in  his  absence,  the 
acting  chief  Judge)  In  which  the  case  is 
pending  immediately  to  designate  a  Judge 
In  such  district  to  hear  and  determine  the 
case.  In  the  event  that  no  Judge  in  the 
district  is  available  to  hear  and  determine 
the  case,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district,  or 
the  acting  chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  certify  this  fact  to  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  circuit  (or  in  his  absence,  the  acting 
chief  Judge)  who  shall  then  designate  a  dls- 
trlct  or  circuit  Judge  of^he  circuit  to  hear 
and  determine  the  case. 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  this  section  to  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited." 

&EC.  3.  If  any  provision  of  thU  Act  is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

The  letter  and  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  presented  by  Mr.  Hart 
are  as  follows: 

Omci  OF  TKx  Attoewit  Generai.. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  2,  1963. 
The  Vicx  President. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Dkas  Ma.  Vice  President:  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  transmit  for  your  consldn'atlon  and 
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appropriate  reference  the  text  of  a  draft  bill     future.     In  a  free  society    tho«  with  the 
including  four  of  the  civil  rights  proposals 
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dlacloelng  over  200  counties  In  which  Um 


inciuaing  lour  oi  wie  civu  ngnts  proposals      power  to  govern  are  necessarily  responsive  to  than  15  percent  of  the  Nearo^of  t^  ** 

recommended  by  the  President  and  discussed      those  with  the  right  to  vote.  *^  are    reLulS    t^   voi      tS^  ?i:°?f«  ^ 
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In  some  detail   In  his   message  of  February 
28,  1963. 
The  bill  Includes: 

1.  A  provision  for  temporary  and  Interim 
relief,  including  the  appointment  of  tem- 
porary voting  referees.  In  certain  circum- 
stances while  voting  suits  are  proceeding 
through  the  Federal  courts. 

2.  A  provision  to  expedite  voting  suits 
brought  under  the  Federal  civil  rights 
statutes. 

3.  A  provision  to  require  the  application 
of  uniform  standards,  practices  and  proce- 
dures to  all  applicants  seeking  to  register  and 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections;  to  prohibit  the 
disqualification  of  any  applicant  because  of 
inunaterlal  errors  or  omissions;  and  to  re- 
quire any  literacy  test  given  to  an  applicant 
for  voting  In  a  Federal  election  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  writing. 

4.  A  provision  to  establish  a  presumption 
In  voting  suits  brought  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  of  42  UjS.C.  1971  that  any  per- 
son who  has  completed  the  sixth  g^ade  In 
an  accredited  scbool  where  instruction  is 
predominantly  in  the  English  language  pos- 
sesses sufficient  literacy  to  vote  in  any  Fed- 
eral election. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  remedy  two  major 
defects  which  experience  has  shown  exist  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960. 
While  these  acts  have  proven  a  useful  tool 
In  the  protection  of  voting  rights,  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  measiu-able  in  terms 
of  years,  frequently  elapses  between  the  fil- 
ing of  a  lawsuit  and  Its  ultimate  conclusion. 
The  result  is  that  with  respect  to  specific 
elections  occxirrlng  diulng  that  period,  the 
right  to  vote  Is  lost  forever.  This  bill,  there- 
fore, wouM  accelerate  the  enjoyment  of  vot- 
ing rights  previously  recognized  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  country,  but  too 
long  denied  to  a  substantial  segment  of  our 
population. 

Second,  this  bill  would  explicitly  prohibit 
the  application  of  arbitrary  and  discrimina- 
tory standards  In  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  persons  seeking  to  register  and  to 
vote  In  Federal  elections.  As  the  President 
Stated  in  his  message,  no  one  can  rightfully 
contend  that  any  voting  registrar  should  be 
permitted  to  deny  the  vote  to  any  qualified 
citizen  through  discriminatory  administra- 
tion of  qualifying  tests,  or  upon  the  basis  of 
minor  errors  In  filling  out  a  complicated 
form  which  seeks  only  Information.  Yet  the 
experience  of  this  Department  has  been  that 
such  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  practices 
play  a  major  role  in  the  deprivation  of  the 
right  of  otherwise  qualified  citizens  to  vote. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  correct  this 
administrative  abuse  and  to  alleviate  the 
delay  now  experienced  by  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  right 
to  vote  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  De- 
partment therefore  urges  that  Congress  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  this 
bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
this  legislation  Is  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

ROBEXT  KXNNKDT. 

Attorney  General. 

I.     THB     EIGHT    TO    VOTS 

The  right  to  vote  In  a  free  American  elec- 
tion is  the  most  powerful  and  precious  right 
In  the  world — and  It  must  not  be  denied  on 
the  grounds  of  race  or  color.  It  is  a  potent 
key  to  achieving  other  rights  of  citizenship. 
For  American  history — both  recent  and 
past — clearly  reveals  that  the  power  of  the 
ballot  has  enabled  those  who  achieve  it 
to  win  other  achievements  as  well,  to  gain 
a  full  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their  State  and 
Nation,  and  to  see  their  Interests  represented 
in  the  governmental  bodies  which  affect  their 


«c»    vongress  proviaea  ine  Department  of     uuon  to  deal  with  this  problem  ofTiJlSr. 
f.'^A**^ ,  ^*^  **"*<=.  *°o.^  '°»"  protecting  the      delay  and  admlnutrative  abuse  to  four^S? 

First,  to  provide  for  interim  relief  «£ 


right  to  vote — and  this  administration  has 
not  hesitated  to  use  thoee  tools.  Legal  ac- 
tion is  brought  only  after  voluntary  efforU 
fall;  and.  in  scores  of  instances,  local  officials, 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
have  voluntarily  made  voting  records  avail- 
able or  abandoned  discriminatory  registra- 
tion, discriminatory  voting  practices,  or 
segregated  balloting.  Where  voluntary  local 
compliance  has  not  been  forthcoming,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  approximately 
quadrupled  the  previous  level  of  its  legal 
effort — investigating  coercion,  inspecting 
records,  initiating  lawsuits,  enjoining  intim- 
idation, and  taking  whatever  followup  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  forbid  further  interfer- 
ence or  discrimination.  As  a  result,  thou- 
sands of  Negro  citizens  are  registering  and 
voting  for  the  first  time — nuiny  of  them  in 
counties  where  no  Negro  had  ever  voted  be- 
fore. Tixe  Department  of  Jiutlce  will  con- 
tinue to  take  whatever  action  is  required  to 
secure  the  right  to  vote  for  all  Americans. 

Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  these 
highly  useful  acts  of  the  86th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses suffer  from  two  major  defects.  One 
is  the  usual  long  and  dlfficxilt  delay  which 
occurs  between  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit  and  its 
ultimate  conclusion.  In  one  recent  case,  for 
example.  19  months  elapsed  between  the  fil- 
ing of  the  suit  and  the  Judgment  of  the 
com-t.  In  another,  an  action  brought  in  Jxily 
1961  has  not  yet  come  to  trial.  The  legal 
maxim.  "Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied," 
Is  dramatically  applicable  in  these  cases. 

Too  often  those  who  attempt  to  assert 
their  constitutional  rights  are  intimidated. 
Prospective  registrants  are  fired.  Registra- 
tion workers  are  arrested.  In  some  in- 
stances, churches  in  which  registration 
meetings  are  held  have  been  burned.  In  one 
case  where  Negro  tenant  farmers  chose  to 
exercise  their  right  to  vote.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Justice  Department  to  seek  Injunc- 
tions to  halt  their  eviction  and  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  help  feed  them 
from  surplus  stocks.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, continued  delay  in  the  granting  of 
the  franclilse — particularly  in  counties 
where  there  is  mass  racial  disfranchise- 
ment— permits  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
be  openly  flouted. 

Federal  executive  action  in  such  cases — 
no  matter  how  speedy  and  how  drastic — can 
never  fully  correct  such  abuses  of  power.  It 
is  necessary  Instead  to  free  the  forces  of  our 
democratic  system  within  these  areas  by 
promptly  insuring  the  franchlae  to  all  citi- 
zens, making  it  possible  for  their  elected  offi- 
cials to  be  truly  responsive  to  all  their  con- 
stituents. 

The  second  and  somewhat  overlapping  gap 
in  these  statutes  is  their  failure  to  deal 
specifically  with  the  most  common  forms  of 
abuse  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  local  elec- 
tion officials  who  do  not  treat  all  applicants 
uniformly. 

Objections  were  raised  last  year  to  the 
I»-opo8ed  literacy  test  bill,  wiilch  attempted 
to  speed  up  the  enforcement  of  the  right  to 
vote  by  removing  one  important  area  of  dis- 
cretion from  registration  ofllcials  who  used 
that  discretion  to  exclude  Negroes.  Prevent- 
ing that  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote  did  not 
make  any  less  real  the  prevalence  in  many 
coxmties  of  the  use  of  literacy  and  other 
voter  q\iallficatlon  tests  to  discriminate 
against  prospective  Negro  voters,  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments,  and  adding  to  the  delays  and 
difficulties  encountered  in  securing  the 
franchise  for  those  denied  it. 

An  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
overall  problem,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
speedy  action,  is  a  recent  five-State  survey 


voUng  suiu  are  proceeding  tluough  Ihl 
courts  in  areas  of  demonstrated  need  in^ 
porary  Federal  voting  referees  should  be  vb. 
pointed  to  determine  the  qualifications  ai 
applicanu  for  regUtration  and  voting  duria, 
the  pendency  of  a  law-suit  in  any  county  ^ 
which  fewer  than  15  percent  of  the  eil^bia 
number  of  persons  of  any  race  claimed  to 
be  discriminated  against  are  registered  to 
vote.  Existing  Federal  law  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  voting  referees  to  receive  sad 
act  upon  applications  for  voting  reglstn. 
tion  upon  a  court  finding  that  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  discrimination  exists.  But  to 
prevent  a  successful  case  from  becomlag  •■ 
empty  victory,  insofar  as  the  particular  elec- 
tion is  concerned,  the  proposed  leglslatlaa 
would  provide  that,  within  these  preserlbM 
limits,  temporary  voting  referees  wo\ild  bt 
appointed  to  serve  from  the  inception  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Federal  voting  luit 
applying,  however,  only  State  law  and  But* 
regulations.  As  officers  of  the  court,  their 
decisions  would  be  subject  to  court  amitiii* 
and  review. 

Second,  voting  suits  brought  under  the 
Federal  clvU  rights  sUtutes  should  be  ac- 
corded expedited  treatment  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Just  as  in  many  State  courts  election 
suits  are  given  preference  on  the  dockets  on 
the  sensible  premise  that,  unless  the  rlgki 
to  vote  can  be  exercised  at  a  specific  election, 
it  is,  to  the  extent  of  that  election,  lost 
forever. 

Third,  the  law  should  specifically  prt^btt 
the  application  of  different  tests,  standsids. 
practices,  or  procedures  for  different  appU- 
cants  seeking  to  register  and  vote  in  FedertJ 
election.     Under  present  law,  the  coiuts  can 
ultimately  deal  with   the  various  forms  of 
racial    discrimination    practiced    by    local 
registrars.     But  the  task  of  litigation,  and 
the  time  consumed  in  preparation  and  proof, 
should  be  lightened  in  every  possible  fashion. 
No    one    can    rightfully    contend    that   any 
voting  registrar  should  be  permitted  to  deny 
the  vote  to  any  Qualified  citizen,  anywhere 
in  this  country,  through  discriminatory  sd- 
ministration  of  qualifying  tests,  or  upon  Utt 
basis  of  minor  errors  In  filling  out  a  compli- 
cated  form   which   seeks   only   Information. 
Yet  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  the 
cases  brought  by  the  Department  of  Justlec, 
have    compiled    one    discouraging    example 
after  another  of  obstacles  placed  in  the  pstb 
of  Negroes  seeking  to  register  to  vote  at  Um 
same  time  that  other  applicants  experlsBM 
no  difficulty  whatsoever.     Qualified  Negroes, 
including   those   with   college  degrees,  have 
been  denied  registration  for  their  Inability 
to  give  a  reasonable   interpretation  of  tht 
Constitution.     They  have  been   required  to 
complete  their  applications  with  unreason- 
able precision,  or  to  secure  registered  votsn 
to  vouch  for  their  Identity,  or  to  defer  to 
white  persons  who  want  to  register  abssd 
of  them,  or  they  are  otherwise  subjected  to 
exasperating  delays.    Yet  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment is  required  by  the  dictates  of  both  tht 
Constitution  and  fair  play;  and  this  propoood 
statute,   therefore,  seeks   to  spell   out  that 
principle  to  ease  the  difficulties  and  delay* 
of  litigation.     Limiting  the  proposal  to  vot- 
ing   qualifications    in    elections    for    Federal 
offices  alone  will  clearly  eliminate  any  con- 
stitutional confilct. 

Fourth,  completion  of  the  sixth  gradt 
should,  with  respect  to  Federal  elections, 
constitute  a  presumption  that  the  applicant 
is  literate.  Literacy  tesU  pose  especially  dif- 
ficult problems  In  determining  voter  quali- 
fication. The  essentially  subjective  Jud»- 
ment  involved  in  each  individual  case,  the 
difficulty  of  challenging  that  Judgment,  have 
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_-^  literacy  tests  one  of  the  crudest  and 
Sort  abused  of  aU  voter  qualification  tests. 
r^  incidence  of  such  abuse  can  be  elimi- 
nated, or  at  least  drasUcaUy  curtailed,  by 
^  proposed  legislation  providing  that  proof 
of  oompletion  of  the  sixth  grade  constitutes 
rnresumption  that  the  applicant  is  literate, 
finally,  the  87th  Congress— after  20  year* 
of  effort— passed  and  referred  to  the  States 
for  ratification  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  levying  of  poll  taxes  as  a 
condition  to  voting.  Already  IS  States  have 
ratified  the  proposed  amendment  and  in  8 
gjore  one  body  of  the  legUlattire  has  acted. 
I  urge  every  State  legUlature  to  take  prompt 
action  on  thU  matter  and  to  outlaw  the  poll 
tt«— wiiich  has  too  long  been  an  outmoded 
and  arbitrary  bar  to  voting  participation  by 
minority  groups  and  others — as  the  S4tta 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  meas- 
m«  received  bipartisan  sponsorship  and  en- 
(jonement  in  the  Congress,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  work  with  Govemors  and  legLsla- 
tife  leaden  of  both  parties  in  securing  adop- 
tloa  of  the  anti-poll-tax  amendment. 


PATENT  POLICY 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  uniform  national  policy 
coacemlnc  proprietary  rights  in  Inven- 
tions oiade  through  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  been  engaered  for 
some  time  in  a  study  of  the  patent  poli- 
cies and  practices  of  the  various  Govern- 
ment departmentfi  and  agencies.  The 
subcommittee  has  given  particular  at- 
tention to  determining  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  patent  rights  in  inven- 
tions arising  from  Government-financed 
research  and  development  contracts. 
The  need  for  a  determination  by  the 
Congresa  as  to  this  Oovernment's  patent 
policy  Is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Federal  Government  will 
obligate  $14.7  billion  for  research  and 
development.  Government  agencies 
conducting  research  in  related  areas 
have  different  patent  policies.  The  gen- 
eral policy  relating  to  disposition  of  such 
patent  rights  should  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress and  not  left  to  the  discretion  of 
each  Government  department. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced on  this  subject.  These  have 
ranged  from  almost  total  ownership  of 
patent  rights  by  the  Government  to  bills 
which  would  almost  totally  exclude  the 
Government  from  such  ownership.  The 
Patents  Subconmiittee.  during  the  87th 
Congress,  held  extensive  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  testimony  from 
all  individuals  and  groups  who  could 
make  a  useful  contribution.  The  record 
of  these  hearings  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  additional  proposals  have 
been  explored  by  the  subcommittee. 

While  this  subject  win  require  further 
study  and  possibly  additional  hearings, 
I  have  concluded  that  the  most  appro- 
priate legislation  would  be  a  bill  which 
»ouJd  provide  general  guidelines  to  be 
observed  by  Government  departments  In 
disposing  of  patent  rights.  I  am  also  of 
^e  view  that  no  informed  Judgment  can 
be  made  as  to  the  disposition  of  patent 
rights  at  the  time  when  the  contract  is 


negotiated  and  that  such  determination 
should  be  deferred  until  the  inventions 
are  actually  disclosed. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, in  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  reason- 
able solution  to  a  complex  question — a 
question  which  should  be  resolved. 
While  the  bill  reflects  what  I  believe  Is 
a  sound  approach  to  this  matter,  I  do  not 
pretend  that  it  Is  perfect,  I  therefore  in- 
vite those  who  are  Interested  in  this  sub- 
ject to  communicate  to  the  subcommittee 
their  views  as  to  this  bill  and  any  sugges- 
tions which  they  have  for  amendments. 
After  reviewing  the  entire  situation,  the 
subcommittee  will  decide  whether  addi- 
tional hearings  are  required. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  1290)  to  establish  a  uni- 
form national  policy  concerning  propri- 
etary rights  in  Inventions  made  through 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  for 
other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr,  Mc- 
Clellak,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR    SECRETARY 
OF      COMMERCE      TO      EMPLOY 
ALIENS     IN     A     SCIENTIFIC     OR 
TECHNICAL  CAPACITY 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  capacity.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that   a   letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  together  with  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  for  the 
proposed  legislation,   be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  will  l)e  printed  in  the 
Recoiu). 

The  bill  (S  1291)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens  in 
a  scientific  or  technical  capacity,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented  by 
Mr.  MACNTTsoif  are  as  follows: 

The  Secretaht  or  Commebce. 
Washington,  DC,  March  13. 1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate , 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  President:  There  are  attached 
four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill  "To  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  employ  aliens 
in   a   scientific   or   technical   capacity." 

"ITiere  are  also  attached  four  copies  of  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  need  for  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Biirenu  of  the  Budg- 
et that  it  would  interpose  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  propoeed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LuTRxa  H.  HoDccs, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statimxnt    or    PTnu>o8K    and   Need 
The  propoeed  legislation  will  provide  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
employ  noncitizens  in  scientific  or  technical 
work.    Authority,  similar  to  that  here  sought. 


vras  granted  by  the  Congress  recently  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Congress  has  exempted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  the  prohibitions 
against  employment  of  noncitizens.  The 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  have  also  been 
given  authority  by  Congress  to  employ  non- 
citizens  for  certain  necessary  purposes. 

On  various  occasions,  agencies  of  this  De- 
partment engaged  in  scientific  and  technical 
work  of  critical  national  importance  have 
found  that  the  only  persons  qualified  and 
available  to  undertake  these  projects  could 
not  be  hired  because,  as  noncitizens,  they 
were  ineligible  for  employment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  enable  the 
Department  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  available  scientific  manpower.  Any  em- 
ployment under  the  proposed  legislation 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  subject  to  a 
prior  determination  that  no  qualified  U.S. 
citizen  is  available  for  the  particular  position. 
The  legislation  provides  adequate  authority 
for  Investigation  to  determine  the  suitability 
and  security  status  of  aliens  who  may  be  em- 
ployed thereunder.  The  Department  of 
course  has  even  more  stringent  security 
standards  for  aliens  than  It  has  for  citizen 
applicants  for  comparable  positions. 

WhUe  the  problems  created  by  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  hiring  of  aliens  are  present 
In  several  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  those  problems  are  particu- 
larly severe  at  the  National  Bureau  of 
standards. 

In  certain  areas  of  research  now  Impor- 
tant in  the  technical  program  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  the  availability  of  U.S. 
citizens  with  adequate  specific  training  is 
extremely  limited.  Two  factors  have  con- 
tributed to  this  situation.  In  the  first  place, 
the  weU-recognized  general  ahortage  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  in  the  United  States  has 
definitely  restricted  the  Biureaul  ability  to 
fill  important  research  positions.  Secondly, 
some  Important  Bureau  research  programs 
are  in  areas  of  the  physical  sciences  that 
have  not  in  recent  years  been  fashionable  or 
attractive  to  American  students  and  scien- 
tists. In  such  fields,  the  training  of  new 
research  scientists  in  American  universities 
has  t>een  limited  and  the  suppy  of  new  re- 
search personnel  has  therefore  continued  to 
decline. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the 
problems  : 

1.  A  number  of  our  most  Important  na- 
tional programs  are  increasingly  in  need  of 
precise  data  on  atomic  properties  that  can 
be  obtained  only  through  an  intensive  pro- 
gram In  atomic  spectroscopy.  Such  infor- 
mation is  essential  for  example,  in  interpret- 
ing the  astrophysical  data  obtained  by  space 
vehicles  and  other  astronomical  observator- 
ies, in  measuring  the  energy  and  understand- 
ing the  fiow  of  energy  in  plasmas  such  as 
those  Involved  in  thermonuclear  fusion  re- 
search, and  in  understanding  the  physical 
processes  involved  in  rocket  propulsion. 
Programs  such  as  these  require  information 
on  the  precise  value  of  the  spectral  wave- 
lengths of  the  radiated  energy  of  the  atoms 
of  each  of  the  elements  and  precise  meas- 
urements of  the  rates  with  which  atoms 
radiate  or  absorb  energy. 

The  analysis  of  atomic  spectra  occupied 
the  majority  of  the  effort  of  academic  physi- 
cists during  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's, 
but  most  of  the  physicists  trained  in  atomic 
spectroscopy  during  the  early  igsO's  shifted 
their  research  Interests  to  nuclear  physics 
later  In  the  decade.  Through  this  change  In 
interest  and  the  retirement  of  previously 
active  spectroscoplsts,  great  laboratories 
which  once  made  noajor  contributions  to  the 
field  have  drastically  reduced  their  work  In 
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atomic  spectroscopy.  Thus,  the  recenUy  In- 
crea«e<l  demand  for  an  enormouB  quantity  of 
precise  data  falls  primarily  upon  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standarda  Juat  at  a  time 
when  American  unlversltlee  have  been  pro- 
ducing very  few  trained  personnel  In  this 
field. 

Although  disappearing  from  American 
universities,  spectroscopy  la  stlU  an  active 
field  of  study  and  research  Interest  abroctd. 
Major  Institutions  are  producing  qualified 
atomic  spectroscopists  in  Sweden.  Israel, 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands.  Spain,  and 
Belgium.  While  the  nationals  of  some  of 
these  countries  may  be  employed  by  the 
National  Biuvau  of  Standards  under  the 
p-eaent  statutory  iiuthorlzatlon.  It  Is  desir- 
able to  extend  the  authorization  to  all  such 
countries  so  that  the  Bureau  may  recruit 
the  best-qualified  research  personnel  for  its 
particular  programs. 

2.  A  similar  situation  exists  with  respect 
to  applied  mathematics.  In  a  number  of 
relatively  "unfashionable"  branches  of 
mathematics,  the  general  shortage  of  trained 
mathematicians  is  aggravated  by  the  lack 
of  Interest  on  the  part  of  American  students. 
Numerical  analysis,  for  example,  which  In- 
volves the  use  of  numerical  techniques  for 
the  solution  of  problems  of  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  engineering  is  a  relatively  new 
mathematical  field  In  the  United  States.  It 
has.  however,  become  an  Important  field  In 
recent  years  because  of  the  availability  at 
powerful  computers  and  the  applicabUlty 
of  nimierical  analysis  to  extremely  dlfllcult 
problems  In  science  and  technology.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  trained  person- 
nel In  this  field  of  mathematics  Is  Switzer- 
land but  the  National  Biu^au  of  Standards 
Is,  imder  the  present  statute,  precluded  from 
the  employment  of  Swiss  nationals. 

3.  The  neutron  measurement  field  is  an- 
other area  In  which  the  Btireau  could  obtain 
Important  assistance  from  Swiss  scientists. 
Many  segments  of  Governnient  and  industry 
look  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
basic  Information  on  neutron  cross  sections 
and  neutron  polarization.  Such  data  are 
of  great  importance  In  radiation  shielding 
problems  vital  to  defense  and  in  reactor 
development.  The  Bureau  has  experienced 
great  difficulty  In  recruiting  competent 
scientists  In  this  increasingly  important 
field.  The  Bureau  is  aware  of  at  least  two 
Swiss  nationals  who  are  highly  qualified  for 
this  work  and  probably  would  be  interested 
in  coming  to  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards If  suitable  authority  was  available  for 
their  employment. 


The  letter  and  statement  of  Justifica- 
tion presented  by  Mr.  Maokusoh  are  as 
follow  : 

Tbanspobtatzon  AasocunoM 

or  Abtmuca, 

Washington,  DC,  March  IS.  1963. 
Hon.  Wakskn  G.  Maonusow, 
Chairman.  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
UJS.  Senate,  Washinffton,  DC. 

DaAS  Chaismak  Maonusom:  Tou  will  re- 
call that  during  the  last  Congress,  you  In- 
troduced a  bUl.  8.  734.  to  repeal  secUon  1(8) 
of  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Act,  commonly 
known  as  the  commodities  clause.  This 
clause  presently  restricU  a  railroad  from 
transporting  in  interstate  commerce  com- 
modities— other  than  lumber  and  the 
manufactured  products  thereof — which  it 
owns,  produces,  or  in  which  it  has  any  in- 
terest, except  commodities  used  In  its  busi- 
ness as  a  common  carrier.  A  photocopy  of 
your  statement  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
when  introducing  this  bill  is  enclosed,  as 
taken  from  the  CoNcaxsstoNAL  Rxcokd  of 
January  31.  19ei. 

Since  the  conditions  Justifying  such  legis- 
lation are  Just  as  valid  today  as  at  the  time 
of  introduction  of  this  biU.  we  are  hopeful 
that  you  will  again  consent  to  introduce 
such  a  bill.  If  agreeable,  you  oould  use  ap- 
proximately the  same  statement  as  given 
on  January  31,  1961.  or  you  might  consider 
remarks  along  the  lines  of  the  enclosed  state- 
ment. Also  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  actual 
language  of  the  bill,  which  you  can  note  is 
quite  simple. 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  well  aware,  the 
President.  In  his  transportaticm  message  of 
1962,  recommended  that  this  clause  be  re- 
pealed.   He  sUted  further: 

"The  need  for  this  provision,  which  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  oppressive  railroad 
monopoly,  has  largely  passed;  and  its  ciurent 
effect  is  to  handicap  the  railroads  in  com- 
peting with  other  modes  of  transportation. 
The  antltriist  laws  can  insure  protection 
against  the  ix)esible  abuse  by  a  railroad  of 
its  dual  status  as  shipper  and  carrier." 

Since  this  recommendation  is  thus  part  of 
the  President's  transport  program,  we  hope 
that  you  will  include  any  bill  calling  for 
repeal  of  the  commodities  clause  with  the 
admlnlstraUon's  omnibus  Mil  when  you 
schedule  the  latter  for  hearings  in  the  com- 
ing months.  TAA  would,  of  course,  like  to 
present  testimony  in  support  of  repeal  of  the 
commodities  clause. 
Sincerely. 

Hasolo  F.  Hammond. 

President. 
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REPEAL  OP  SECTION  1(8)  OP  INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE  ACT 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  which  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 1(8)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  known  as  the  commodities  clause. 

This  bill  Is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Tran^x)rtation  Association  of 
America,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  that  association  as 
well  as  a  statement  of  justification  pre- 
pared by  that  association  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  statement  of  justification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

The  bill  (S.  1292)  to  repeal  section  1(8) 
of  the  Interstate  C<Hnmerce  Act,  com- 
monly known  as  the  commodities  clause, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


Statement  of  JusrincATiON 
It  is  recommended  that  section  1(8)  ot  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  cooimonly  known 
as  the  commodities  clause  be  repealed. 

The  clause,  as  it  now  stands,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  From  and  after  May  1,  1908,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to 
transport  from  any  State,  territory,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State, 
territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to 
any  foreign  country,  any  article  or  com- 
modity, other  than  timber  and  the  manu- 
factured producta  thereof,  manufactured, 
mined  or  produced  by  it.  or  under  ita  author- 
ity or  which  it  may  own  In  whole  or  in  part. 
or  in  which  it  may  have  any  interest,  direct 
or  indirect,  except  such  articles  or  com- 
modities as  may  be  necessary  and  intended 
for  ita  use  in  the  conduct  of  ita  bxisiness  as 
a  common  carrier." 

Thus,  the  commodities  clause  presently 
restrlcta  a  railroad  company  from  transport- 
ing in  interstate  commeroe  oocnmodities 
which  It  owns  (other  than  timber  and  the 
manufactured  producta  thereof),  produces, 
or  in  which  it  has  any  interest,  except  com- 


modities which  may  be  used  in  tu 
as  a  common  carrier. 

Since  the  passage  ot  the  claus»-.««.  ^ 
year,  ago-other  acta  have  beeiTeSS  ? 
provide  for  the  regulauon  of  other!ll> 
of  transportaUon.  None  of  these  I^tfS? 
JtiS.;.  P'^"'^^"  '^"»^  "^  ^^  coiiSJiS; 

CompeUtion  between  the  various  tva^  ^ 

transport  has  developed  since  that  tto^L" 

point  of  great  intansity.     This  hlahl»^!l* 

petitive  condition  in  today's  tranioei*!!^ 

field  ha.  made  thu  dausi  aTSSSlS? 

and  outmoded  form  of  regulation  tha^I? 

fairly  burdens  the  railroads.  *■* 

The  history  of  ths  conunodlUe.  claii^  w 

dlcates  that  abuses  at  which  it  was  ort*?!^ 

directed  would  be  re^Aed  by  i^'SSS 

law.  or  by   the  Interstate  Commer«  q2? 

mission's   control    over    di«a^mlnatlon^ 

raih-oad  service.     Since  the  cUuse  first  ^ 

came  effective,   the  Jurisdiction  of  th.  itt 

has   greatly   increased   and   the  Commissi 

now  has  the  power  to  correct  andni»Z« 

dlKrimlnaUon  and  preferential  treatSaJ^ 

The  raUroad.  presently  occupy  no  monoe- 

oly  posiUon  in  the  transport  industry  in  t»^ 

their  relative  share  of  both  total  freight  tM 

passenger  traffic  has  steadily  decUned  «^ 

World  War  II.    They  are  faced  with  inteW 

competition  from  thousands  of  otW^T 

rlers— both     regulated     and     unregulated-I 

and  none  of  them  U  prevented  from  eoiM- 

Ing     in     other     non transport     fields    br* 

commodities    clause.      Nonrail    carriers  .h 

continuing   to  expand   into  many   typ«^ 

nontransport  bxisiness  operations. 

Hany  of  the  largest  and  most  pronsroM 
corporations  in  the  United  States  carrytbeir 
o^fn  commodities  in  their  own  barges  thlH. 
and  trucks.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least  cm 
half  of  the  total  truck  ton-mileage  U  mor%i 
by  shipper.'  privately  pwned  or  leased  equip- 
ment.  If  the  commodlUes  cUuse  were  JL 
plied  In  reverse,  other  industries  would  hi 
prohibited  from  performing  their  own 
transportation  services. 

The  President,  in  his  transportation  nw 
sage  of  1962.  specifically  called  for  repeal  ot 
the  commodities  clause.  He  stated:  "Tht 
need  for  this  provision,  which  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  oppressive  railroad  monopoly 
has  largely  pasMd;  and  Ita  cxirrent  elTeet  li 
to  handicap  the  railroads  in  competing  with 
other  modes  of  transportation.  The  anti- 
trust laws  can  insure  protection  against  tbt 
possible  abxise  by  a  railroad  of  ita  duaTstatta 
as  shipper  and  carrier." 

Therefore,  in  order  to  relieve  the  railros^ 
of  an  outdated  regulation  and  to  help  "pro- 
vide fair  and  impartial  regulation,"  as  calM 
for  in  the  declaration  of  national  transporta- 
tion poUcy  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
section  1(8)  of  the  act  should  be  repealed. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION   64(a)(2) 
OP  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  biU 
to  amend  section  64(a)  (2)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  and  ask  that  it  lie  over  for  3 
days  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to 
cosponsor  this  important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ac- 
companying: explanation  of  the  bill  also 
be  printed  immedately  foUowinf  the 
draft  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objecUon.  the  bill 
and  explanation  will  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRo.  and  the  bill  will  lie  on  the  dnk 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Soutb 
Carolina. 


The  bill  (S.  1296)  to  amend  section 
«4(a>  (3)  ot  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Johnston,  by  request,  was 
Reived,  read  twice  by  iU  UUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lupresentatiiet  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  64  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  as  amended,  U  further 
amended  by  inserting  therein.  ImmedUtely 
•fter  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
following:  "and.  further,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  priority  \mder  thU  clause  and 
for  computation  of  the  maximum  claim  to 
which  priority  can  be  given,  paymenta  due 
to  any  fund  or  plan  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  employee  benefita.  which 
arebaaed  upon  hours  worked  or  wages  paid. 
(ball.  U  such  payments  would  qualify  as  de- 
ducUble  from  the  employer's  gross  income 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  be  deemed  to  be  wages  assigned  to  the 
fund  or  plan  by  the  individual  employees 
upon  whose  Mrvice  or  wages  such  paymenta 
are  based:  ". 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
joHKSTON  is  as  follows : 

Explanation  or  DsArr  Bu.l  To  Amknd  Sec- 
tion 04(a)  (3)  or  THz  Bankkuptct  Act 
The  draft  bill  would  amend  section  64(a) 
(2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  place  employer 
paymenta  owing  to  an  employee  benefit  plan 
or  fund,  which  are  based  on  hours  worked 
or  wages  paid,  In  the  same  priority  class  as 
casta  wsgw.  This  is  done  by  providing  that 
such  paymenta  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
"wages"  assigned  to  the  plan  by  the  em- 
ployee. 

More  than  a  century  ago  Congress  estab- 
lished the  firm  principle  of  public  policy 
that  the  wages  of  workers  who  face  financial 
need  because  of  their  employer's  bankruptcy 
should  have  some  measiu'e  of  protection. 
To  provide  such  protection,  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  law  was  amended  in  1841  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  cash  wages  owed  em- 
ployees a  degree  of  priority  with  respect  to 
the  asseta  available.  Since  that  time  these 
provisions  have  l>een  extended  and  improved 
at  various  times.  Under  existing  law,  how- 
ever, an  employee  benefit  plan  is  treated  as 
a  general  creditor,  and  as  such  must  com- 
pete with  other  general  creditors  for  any 
remaining  asseta.  without  regard  to  the 
amounta  such  creditors  may  have  been  paid 
prior  to  the  time  the  employer  finally  be- 
came bankrupt. 

The  draft  bill  recognizes  the  desirabiUty— 
In  fact,  the  basic  equity — of  providing  a 
similar  priority  for  paymenta  which  an  em- 
ployer has  promised  his  employees  he  would 
make  on  their  behalf  to  maintain  a  fund 
which  furnishes  health  and  welfare  benefita 
In  which  they  may  share.  Such  paymenta 
are  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  being  con- 
sidered as  a  form  of  additional  compensa- 
tion to  the  employees. 

The  concept  of  wages  has  broadened  con- 
siderably In  the  last  several  decades,  par- 
Ucularly  with  respect  to  employee  benefit 
plans  providing  pensions,  health  Insurance, 
disability  Insurance,  life  insurance,  and  simi- 
lar benefita.  When  wages  were  first  accorded 
a  degree  of  priority  In  Federal  bankruptcy 
l»w,  these  employee  benefit  plans  were  non- 
exUtent.  Bven  as  late  as  1938.  when  the 
present  order  of  priority  for  wages  was  estab- 
lished In  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  they  were 
relaUvely  unknown. 

However,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cover- 
«ge  of  two  types  ot  employee  benefits— hos- 
pital Insurance  and  pensions — indicates  their 
Increasing  importance  to  wafe  and  salary 


workers.  Since  1940.  the  first  year  for  which 
reasonably  complete  data  are  available,  the 
number  of  ]>er8ons  provided  hospital  ex- 
pense protection  by  employee  benefit  plans 
has  increased  from  about  10  million  to  over 
100  million  persons.  The  magnitude  of  this 
development  is  further  underscored  when 
considered  in  terms  of  the  tremendous  sums 
of  money  involved.  Almost  860  billion  is 
now  Invested  In  all  tyi)es  of  welfare  and 
pension  plans,  and  this  amount  Is  Increasing 
annually  by  some  86  billion.  Employee  bene- 
fit plans  are  clearly  an  Integral  part  of  our 
Nation's  wage  structure. 

The  humanitarian  considerations  Involved 
also  present  compelling  reasons  for  amend- 
ing the  act  as  proposed  in  the  draft  bill. 
The  existence  of  a  wage  priority  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  is  Intended  to  provide 
a  protective  cushion  for  workers  who  depend 
upon  wages  for  their  support,  and  who  face 
Immediate  financial  needs  becaxise  of  a  loss 
of  wages  resulting  from  their  employer's 
bankruptey.  This  need  frequently  resulta 
not  only  from  the  loss  of  regular  wage  pay- 
menta, but  also  from  the  possible  loss  of 
protection  of  benefit  plans  into  which  a 
portion  of  the  employees'  wages  may  have 
been  placed  in  reserve  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  It  is  when  an  employer's  business 
falls  that  his  employees  or  their  families 
may  well  most  urgently  need  the  protection 
these  plans  normally  provide. 

Further,  at  a  time  when  an  employer's 
business  is  facing  baxikruptcy.  he  Is  per- 
haps most  likely  to  apply  his  available  funds 
to  the  more  pressing  demands  of  his  ordinary 
creditors  and  to  fall  in  his  obligation  to 
contribute  to  a  plan  such  as  this  bill  is 
designed  to  protect. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  also  operate 
to  help  employees  in  the  very  situation 
where  bankruptcies  are  most  likely  to  occur, 
i.e..  the  small,  marginal  type  of  employer. 
The  large,  stable,  and  established  employers 
do  not  usually  become  bankrupt.  The  gar- 
ment and  construction  industries  are  lead- 
ing examples  of  this  type  of  small  employer. 
Individuals  in  these  industries  are  con- 
stantly buying  a  few  capital  items  and  start- 
ing their  own  business,  with  a  few  em- 
ployees. Many  of  them  fall,  even  in  times 
of  reasonably  good  business  conditions.  The 
proposed  l^slatlon  would  help  the  em- 
ployees of  this  type  of  enterprise,  which 
by  ita  very  nature  Is  unstable. 

In  sum,  the  draft  bill  would  establish, 
for  the  first  time,  a  priority  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings  for  paymenta  due  pension  or 
welfare  funds  based  on  hours  worked  or 
wages  paid.  Such  a  priority  will  enable 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  give  effect  under 
present  economic  conditions  to  the  sound 
principle  of  public  policy  that  the  wages 
of  workers  who  face  financial  need  because 
of  their  employer's  bankruptcy  should  be 
protected. 

COMPULSORY  LICENSING  OF  PRE- 
SCRIPTION DRUG  PATENTS 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  important  accomplishments  of  the 
last  Congress  was  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  87-781  relating  to  drugs,  which  has 
come  to  be  referred  to  as  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  drug  law.  Reflecting  the  thalido- 
mide tragedy,  references  to  this  omnibus 
statute  have  often  stressed  its  safety 
features,  which,  though  important,  rep- 
resent only  one  of  its  three  major 
objectives.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
safety  of  drugs,  the  law  is  designed  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  advertising  and  promotional  ma- 
terial directed  to  physicians.  And,  in  its 
original  form,  it  was  intended  to  bring 


about  lower  prices  of  all  types  of  drugs, 
an  objective  which  has  been  accom- 
plished only  in  part.  Prices  of  patented 
drugs,  which  represent  about  60  percent 
of  all  prescriptions,  were  to  be  reduced 
through  compulsory  licensing  imder 
carefully  specified  conditions.  Prices  of 
nonpatented  drugs  were  to  be  lowered 
as  a  result  of  a  stimulus  to  prescribing 
by  generic  name  which,  it  was  antici- 
pated, would  result  from  a  number  of 
the  bill's  provisions. 

The  savings  which  are  possible  under 
generic-name  prescribing  can  be  illus- 
trated with  a  few  examples  which  can 
be  provided  by  a  contrast  of  the  prices 
charged  by  McKesson  It  Robbins  for 
generic-name  products  with  the  prices 
of  the  major  drug  companies  for  their 
trademark  versions  of  the  same  products. 
McKesson 's  price  for  the  nervous  system 
stimulant,  dextro-amphetamine  sulfate, 
is  only  one-fifteenth  that  of  the  most 
widely  selling  trade -name  make  of  a 
large  drug  company,  to  wit.  Smith  Kline 
Jli  French's  Dexedrine.  Both  digitoxin, 
used  in  heart  cases,  and  isoniazid.  used 
in  the  treatment  of  ttA>erculosis,  are  sold 
by  McKesson  at  about  half  the  prices 
charged  by  large  manufacturers  for  their 
trade-name  products. 

As  finally  enacted,  the  compulsory  li- 
censing provision  was  not  incorporated, 
although  on  a  rollcall  vote  it  received 
the  support  of  28  Senators.  All  of  the 
provisions  designed  to  promote  generic - 
name  prescribing,  however,  were  re- 
tained. Indeed,  short  of  requiring  by 
statute  that  all  prescriptions  be  written 
in  terms  of  a  drug's  generic  name,  there 
is  little  that  the  Congress  could  have 
done  to  promote  generic-name  prescrib- 
ing that  it  did  not  do. 

LOWXX    PRICES    rOS    NONPATENTED    DRUGS 

Specifically,  the  new  law  sought  to 
overcome  each  of  the  three  principal 
barriers  to  generic-name  prescribing 
which  have  existed  In  the  past.  The  first 
obstacle  has  been  the  apprehension  by 
physicians  that  if  they  prescribe  by 
generic  names,  their  patients  will  not  re- 
ceive a  drug  of  adequate  and  acceptable 
quality.  Their  position,  reiterated  time 
and  again,  is  that  they  have  confidence 
in  the  trade -name  products  of  the  large 
companies.  Despite  the  disclosure  by  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
that  most  prescription  drugs  are  pro- 
duced in  bulk  form  by  only  one  or  in 
most  cases  no  more  than  three  com- 
panies and  that  all  other  companies, 
large  and  small,  necessarily  obtain  their 
supplies  from  these  few  sources,  there 
has  thus  far  been  no  discernible  trend 
toward  generic-name  prescribing.  It  is 
hoped  that  such  a  trend  will  develop  as 
physicians  become  aware  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  new  law  designed  to  assure 
that  any  drug  sold  in  the  United  States 
will  be  of  fully  adequate  and  acceptable 
quality,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  pre- 
scribed by  generic  or  trade  name  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  It  is  supplied  by  a 
large  or  a  small  company.  Insofar  as 
prescription  drugs  are  concerned,  these 
provisions  greatly  extend  the  powers  of 
the  Food  anr"  Drug  Administration  to  in- 
spect drug  plants;  they  require  that  aU 
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dnv  plants  establish  recognized  quality 
mamtfaeturinr  controls ;  and  they  pro- 
Tide  that  an  drug  establishments  be  reg- 
istered with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
Istraticm  and  be  Inq^ected  at  least  every 
2  years. 

A  second   obstacle  was   the   hiding, 
masking,  and  camouflaging  of  the  gen- 
eric name,  a  practice  based  on  the  ele- 
mental reasoning  that  a  physician  could 
not  prescribe  by  generic  name  if  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was.   During  one  of  our 
hearings,  the  head  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  Dr.  Smith. 
was  handed  an  advertisement  that  had 
been  sent  to  physicians  and  was  asked 
to  locate  the  generic  name.  That  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  printed  in 
microscopic  type  alongside  the  8t«n  of 
one  of  the  letters  of^e  trade  name 
printed  in  very  large  type.    In  order  to 
be  siire  that  physicians  are  constantly 
made  aware  of  a  drug's  generic  name,  the 
new  law  provides  that  In  all  advertise- 
ments, labels,  and  labeling,  wherever  the 
trade  name  is  shown,  it  shall  be  followed 
by  the  generic  name  In  tjrpe  at  least  half 
as  large  as  that  used  for  the  trade  name. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  word  "wher- 
ever."    Wherever   the   trade    name   Is 
shown,  whether  on  the  label,  in  adver- 
tisements, in  labeling,  such  as  brochiu^s. 
the  generic  name  must  be  printed  in  type 
at  least  one-half  as  large  as  that  used  for 
the  trade  name. 

The  final  obstacle  has  been  the  prac- 
tice by  the  drug  companies  in  making 
their  generic  names  so  long  and  complex 
that  they  cannot  be  remembered,  spelled, 
pronounced,  or  written.  The  new  law 
gives  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  authority  to  desig- 
nate generic  names  which  are  to  be 
simple  and  useful.  He  can  use  this  au- 
thority under  two  conditions ;  first,  when 
he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  the  compiler 
of  an  official  compendium,  such  as  the 
"United  States  Pharmacopeia."  and  sec- 
ond, upon  review  of  generic  names 
which  under  the  law  he  is  required  to 
make. 

Thus,  since  physicians  should  be  able 
to  have  confidence  in  the  quality  of  all 
prescription  drugs,  since  the  generic 
names  will  constantly  be  brought  to  their 
attention,  and  since  the  generic  names 
themselves  will  tend  to  become  simpler 
and  more  useful,  there  should  take  place 
a  pronounced  and  continuing  increase  in 
generic-name  prescribing. 

May  I  point  out  that  since  the  time 
our  hearings  started,  almost  4  years  ago. 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
buying  of  drugs  by  generic  name,  prin- 
cipally by  institutional  buyers.  The 
Military  Medical  Supply  Agency  of  the 
U.S.  Government?— MMSA — constantly 
buys  drugs  by  generic  name,  saving  the 
taxi>ayers  millions  of  dollars.  Inciden- 
tally, those  are  the  drugs  Senators  get 
when  they  go  to  Walter  Reed  Hospitp.1 
or  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  or  when  they 
call  Dr.  Calver's  office.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  addition,  many  States  have  saved 
large  sums  of  money  through  buying 
drugs  by  generic  name. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut  [Mr.  RiBicorr],  when  he  was 


Ctovemor  of  Connecticut.  Inaugxirated  a 
program  of  this  kind,  which  has  saved 
the  State  of  Connecticut  «iH«tf>»ittlai 
Mima  In  the  purchase  of  druct.  Alao, 
hoHpltalt.  br  the  use  of  fonnularlec.  have 
been  buying  drugs  by  generic  name. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  the  wide- 
spread apprehension  that  drugs  pre- 
scribed by  generic  names  might  not  be  as 
safe  OT  as  efBcacioua  as  trade  name 
drugs  does  not  have  a  aoUd  foiindation. 
It  has  certainly  not  been  borne  out  by 
actions  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  and 
State  governments.  But  whatever  basis 
existed  for  that  apprehension  should 
now  be  eliminated  by  the  new  safeguards 
which  should  assure  all  physicians  that 
drugs  manufactured  by  any  company, 
large  or  small,  are  going  to  meet  accept- 
able standards. 

THs  moH  Pticxs  or  rATSirrsD  dsttos 

But  these  reforms.  Important  as  they 
are.  will  have  little  effect  on  the  prices  of 
patented  drugs,  which.  I  again  want  to 
stress,  constitute  the  majority  of  all  pre- 
scriptions. For  these  products  th^  cus- 
tomer win  pay  the  same  price  regardless 
of  whether  the  prescription  Is  written  in 
terms  of  its  trade  name  or  its  generic 
name.  ;  It  is  in  this  area  that  new  legis- 
lation is  called  for. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  Industry  is  a  big  industry,  ex- 
ceeding In  size  $3  billion  a  year  at  the 
manufacturers'  level.  It  is  larger  than 
that,  of  course,  when  we  include  the 
retail  mai^up.  Plus  the  amount  paid 
for  therapeutic  devices,  the  amount 
spent  on  dnigs  amounts*  each  year  to 
more  than  the  American  people  pay  to 
physicians  for  treatment. 

As  we  all  know,  a  private  monopoly 
anywhere,  in  any  industrial  field,  usually 
means  arbitrarily  high  prices  unrelated 
either  to  costs  of  production  or  to  reason- 
able profits.  Monopoly  in  the  field  of 
prescription  drugs  is.  quite  conspicu- 
ously, no  exception.  Last  August.  In 
proposing  legislation  to  correct  this  un- 
fortunate situation.  I  presented  some 
specific  case  examples.  I  want  to  pre- 
sent some  of  them  again  today,  because, 
in  the  stress  of  discussing  the  important 
legislation  that  was  passed,  the  signifi- 
cance of  monopoly  pricing  in  drugs  may 
not  have  been  fully  understood. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  these 
cases  are  not  exceptions;  they  represent 
the  ordinary,  everyday,  garden  variety 
of  pricing  practices  in  the  ethical  drug 
field.  Take,  for  example,  prednisone, 
which  is  a  cortical  steroid  widely  used  in 
the  treatment  of  arthritis. 

The  cost  for  this  drug  is  illustrated  by 
a  chart  in  the  back  of  the  Chamber,  the 
chart  to  the  right. 

Many  elderly  people,  living  on  pen- 
sions, take  this  drug  regularly  every  day 
of  their  lives.  Usually  they  have  to 
take  three  tablets  daily;  if  the  doctor 
prescribes  Meticorten.  the  brand  name 
of  Schering  Corp..  which  is  the  leading 
seller  of  the  drvig.  it  costs  them  30  cents 
a  tablet,  or  a  daily  maintenance  cost  of 
$1.  Many  retirement  pulsions  are 
around  $60  a  month;  so  Senators  can 
see  that  $30  per  month  for  prednisone 
takes  a  big  chunk  out  of  their  monthly 
allotments. 
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During  the  hearings  of  the  8d^^ 
mittee  on  AnUtrust  and  MonopSvS* 
dence  was  presented  abowtiii' St 
8cherlng*8  costs  of  producing  loos  S? 
lets  of  Meticorten.  tabtetedand^tSr 
were  roughly  $1S.  Against  a  priSTu 
the  druggist  of  $170.  this  reprelttL 
markup  of  1.208  percent.  As  tSTSL! 
customarily  implies,  the  "proSiS 
costs"  which  I  am  referring  to  tonl 
discussion  exclude  distribution  oS 
Pfofit.  and  that  portion  of  profit  tsW 
by  taxes.  Schering  was  offering^ 
material  to  the  Military  MedicalSu^ 
Agency,  the  purchasing  agency  foctS 
XJ3.  Armed  Forces,  for  about  $18  la 
England.  Scherings  price  for  lietie» 
ten  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  ortel 
in  this  country;  the  retaU  dniiS 
there  pays  $75  as  against  $170  hen 

In  England  the  druggist  pays  tw 
175  a  thousand,  or  7^  cents  ewS/il 
against  $170.  or  17  cents  a  tablethoT 
And  the  cost  to  the  patient  in  that'eowj. 
try  and  throughout  Europe  is  substan* 
tiaUy  less  than  it  is  here. 

These  figures  are  depicted  in  the  chan 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  Thl«  b 
an  important  drug,  taken  by  nuu» 
elderly  persons  suffering  from  arthiltii. 
McKesson  It  Robbin's  factory  cost  it 
$8.99  a  thousand.  The  bid  price  to  the 
Military  Medical  Supply  Agency,  which 
would  Include,  of  course,  a  substanttal 
profit,  is  $17.97  a  thousand.  ScherHv^ 
price  to  the  foreign  druggist,  in  gnfi>ini 
is  $75.30  a  thousand.  The  price  to  the 
druggist  in  the  United  States  is  $17«  t 
thousand.  The  druggist's  price  to  the 
patient  is  about  $270  a  thousand. 

Breaking  this  down  in  terms  of  oosti 
per  tablet,  the  production  cost  is  a  little 
less  than  0.9  cent  The  bid  to  the  lIliaA 
is  1.8  cents  a  tablet  The  price  to  the 
druggist  in  England  Is  7.5  cents  per 
tablet.  The  price  to  the  druggist  in  the 
United  States  is  17  cents  a  tablet. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  going  to  aik  s 
question  about  the  price  to  the  ultiaste 
consimier.  The  Senator  has  covered  the 
point. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  price  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  is  anmnd  27  cents  s 
tablet.  Sometimes  it  Is  a  little  higher, 
and  sometimes  a  little  less,  depending  on 
where  it  Is  purchased. 

Though  primarily  a  wholesale  coo- 
cem.  indeed  the  largest  in  the  country. 
McKesson  k  Robbins  have  long  been 
engaged  In  drug  manufacturing.  No  one. 
to  my  knowledge,  doubts  the  quality  of 
their  products.  They  are  manufactures 
comparable  to  the  very  best.  Their  cost 
of  $9  per  1,000  includes  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  finished  material,  plus  the 
expenses  of  tableting  and  bottling.  Us- 
ing this  cost  as  a  base  for  calculaUoo. 
Scherings  markup  Is  1,789  percent. 

There  are,  however,  two  Items  In- 
cluded in  oin-  cost  estimates  that  are 
excluded  from  McKesson  s  actual  costs, 
which  would  explam  part  of  the  diiler- 
ence  between  the  two  figures:  First,  s 
profit  on  the  tableting  and  bottling  oper 
ations ;  and  second,  an  allowance  for  re- 
search costs.  Speaking  ot  researeb 
costs,  the  subcommittee  found  that  ei- 
penditures  by  the  major  drug  companies 
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on  research  averaged  only  6.3  percent 
(rf  their  toUl  sales  dollar  for  drugs,  as 
compared  to  24.8  percent  for  selling, 
dlrtrlbution.  and  advertising  expenses, 
and  25.8  percent  for  profit — of  which, 
of  course,  about  half  went  to  taxes. 

If  Senators  think  this  is  phenomenal, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  reserpine,  another 
important  drug  used  as  a  hypotensive. 
Reserpine  is  not  a  new  drug;  the  crude 
material,  rauwolfia,  has  been  used  for 
centuries  in  India  and  other  countries 
for  the  treatment  of  physical  and  men- 
tal disorders. 

It  is  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  has 
been  used  as  a  tranquilizer  in  India  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Reserpine  Is  a  more 
refined  version  of  this  older  drug,  and 
the  patent  on  it  is  held  by  C.I3.A.,  a 
Swiss  company,  which  markets  the 
prtxluct  under  the  name  Serpasll.  Our 
estimate  of  C JB.A.'s  production  cost  per 
1,000  tablets  was  $2.48.  The  drug  is 
sold  abroad  to  druggists  for  $10.50;  in 
this  country  the  druggist  has  to  pay 
$S9iO.  On  the  U.S.  price  this  repre- 
sents a  markup  of  almost  1.500  percent. 
The  subcommittee  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  C.I.B.A.  was  offering 
reserpine  to  the  MMSA  for  52  cents  per 
1.000  Ublets. 

In  the  normal  course  of  business  they 
would  not  be  offering  it  for  this  price 
unless  they  expected  to  make  a  profit. 
In  a  word,  it  was  offering  1,000  tablets 
to  this  buyer  for  the  same  price  it  was 
offering  13  tablets  to  the  druggists.  This 
did  not  look  so  surprising,  however,  when 
McKesson  It  Robbins  informed  the  sub- 
conunittee  that  its  cost,  in  purchasing 
this  material  in  the  open  market,  was 
about  63  cents  per  1.000  tablets.  Using 
this  cost  as  a  base,  the  markup  of  CJ- 
BA.'s  product  is  truly  phenomenal — 
about  6,170  percent. 

I  could  continue  Indefinitely  with  this 
type  of  cost-price  comparison  on  drugs, 
but  I  will  present  only  two  more.  One 
of  the  most  revolutionary  developments 
In  drug  research  Is  the  oral  antidiabetic, 
tolbutamide,  which  was  Invented  by  the 
German  firm.  Hoechst.  Upjohn  is  the 
exclusive  Ucensee  of  Hoechst  in  this 
country,  and  under  our  system  of  patent 
protection  no  other  company  is  allowed 
to  sell  the  drug  in  this  country.  Here 
the  situation  is  very  different  from  the 
two  drugs  previously  discussed.  In  the 
case  of  prednisone,  there  has  been  a  pa- 
tent interference  In  progress  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office  for  several  years.  A  patent 
interference  occmn  when  two  or  more 
parties  claim  priority  of  invention  and 
the  Patent  Office  must  reach  a  decision 
on  which  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  pat- 
ent. Since  no  patent  has  yet  been 
issued,  smy  company  is  free  to  msu-ket 
prednisone.  I  might  add  that  the  two 
contesting  parties  are  Schering  and  the 
Syntex  Corp.,  formerly  an  independent 
Mexican  company  but  now  owned  by 
Allen  li  Co..  an  investment  house. 

The  kind  of  competition  wlilch  has 
occxured  in  the  marketing  of  prednisone 
will  not  happen  on  any  new  products 
developed  by  Syntex.  for  this  company 
Is  now  party  to  a  contract  with  Eli  Lilly 
*  Co..  imder  wliich  all  of  its  new  drug 
Inventions  wiU  be  offered  to  Lilly  on  an 


exclusive  basis,  with  Syntex  retaining 
the  right  to  sell  in  final  packaged  form 
only.  Thus  bulk  sales  to  small  drug 
companies — where  real  price  competi- 
tion exists — can  no  longer  take  place 
because  all  new  products  will  be  exclu- 
sively handled  by  Lilly  and  Syntex.  The 
situation  regarding  reserpine  Is  also  un- 
usual. Despite  the  patent  Issued  to 
C.I.B.A.,  this  company  has  chosen  to 
make  available  the  finished  bulk  mate- 
rial to  other  companies  rather  than  ex- 
ploit the  full  monopoly  potential  granted 
by  the  patent.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  decision  was  made  because 
C J.B.A.  did  not  feel  that  It  had  a  strong 
patent  and  it  could  not  control  the 
marketing  of  the  unpatentable  root  ma- 
terial, rauwolfia. 

In  the  case  of  tolbutamide,  the  mo- 
nopoly held  by  Upjohn  in  this  country  is 
complete.  It  is  the  sole  seller  of  this 
product  to  retail  druggists  in  the  United 
States.  The  subconunittee's  estimate  of 
Upjohn's  costs  for  this  drug,  based  on 
Upjohn's  purchases  of  the  finished  bulk 
material  from  a  Hoechst  manufacturing 
subsidiary  in  Rhode  Island,  was  $13  for 
1.000  tablets,  bottled  and  packaged.  The 
price  to  the  druggist  is  $83.40.  and  the 
same  general  level  of  prices  has  prevailed 
in  sales  to  the  MMSA.  Yet  in  Germany, 
where  the  Hoechst  Co.  has  had  to  re- 
coup the  costs  of  its  research  work,  the 
price  is  $37.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
this  case,  Upjohn  is  the  beneficiary  of 
the  pioneer  work  done  abroad.  It  In- 
curred no  costs  for  research  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  drug;  its  research  costs 
were  the  necessary  operating  expenses  of 
underwriting  the  clinical  testing  of  the 
new  material  in  this  country  before  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  per- 
mitted tolbutamide  to  be  marketed.  The 
main  argument  in  defense  of  these  high 
markups  that  I  have  been  presenting  is 
that  the  money  is  needed  for  research. 
Here  the  costs  for  research  were  in- 
curred by  a  foreign  company  which  sells 
the  product  at  less  than  half  the  U.S. 
price  in  its  own  country. 

Another  example  is  Thorazine,  a  po- 
tent tranquilizer.  The  price  of  the  drug 
in  France,  where  the  research  and  de- 
velopment was  conducted  by  Rhone - 
Poulenc,  Is  51  cents.  The  French  firm 
owns  the  patent  but  has  licensed  Smith 
Kline  li  French,  In  Philadelphia,  to 
market  it  in  this  country,  where  It  Is  sold 
for  $3.03,  or  roughly  6  times  the  price 
in  the  country  where  the  research  was 
conducted  and  the  drug  was  developed. 

One  final  example  I  wish  to  present: 
tetracycline,  the  widest -selling  broad- 
spectriun  antibiotic  now  sold  throughout 
the  world.  This  product  is  subject  to 
strict  patent  control,  with  the  Pfizer  Co. 
holding  the  product  patent.  Suits  have 
been  instituted  by  the  antitrust  agencies 
charging  conspiracy  and  fraud  in  secur- 
ing the  patent.  The  subcommittee's  esti- 
mate of  the  factory  cost  for  this  product 
was  $2.88  per  100.  Again  we  were  too 
high;  documents  subpenaed  from  Bristol, 
1  of  the  3  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  showed  actual  costs  «ere  $1.67 
per  hundred.  Yet  tetracycline  is  cur- 
rently sold  to  retail  druggists  for  around 
$26,  a  markup  of  over  1,450  percent. 


On  sales  to  the  MiUtary  Medical 
Supply  Agency  the  companies  offered 
tetracycline  first  for  $11,  then  $17,  then 
$19,  and  then  $17.  It  was  not  imtil  the 
MMSA  determined  to  go  abroad  to  pur- 
chase tetracycline  on  a  competitive  basis 
that  the  dam  broke.  Pfizer  then  pre- 
cipitately came  down  to  a  price  of  $6, 
but  was  imderbid  by  a  small  American 
firm  as  well  as  by  foreign  companies 
which  have  won  awards  with  bids,  in- 
cluding transportation  and  customs, 
ranging  from  $2.08  to  $3. 

In  terms  of  cost  per  tablet  the  actual 
manufacturing  cost  to  Bristol  for  mak- 
ing a  tablet  of  tetracycUne,  including  the 
share  of  the^ompany's  total  research 
expenses  Is  1.6  cents  a  teJ^let.  The  drug 
has  been  sold  to  MMSA  for  3  cents  a 
tablet.  Yet,  the  price  to  the  druggist  is 
26  cents  a  tablet.  When  the  druggist 
sells  the  tablet  to  the  patient  or  the  sick 
person,  the  price  is  usually  over  40  cents 
a  tablet. 

By  any  test,  I  think  the  prices  on  this 
and  other  drugs  I  have  been  talking 
about,  and  many  others  which  could  be 
discussed,  are  unreasonable,  imconsclon- 
able  and  intolerable.  Such  prices  are 
an  unfair  imposition  upon  the  sick  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

THE    TREATMENT    OF    DKVC    PATENTS 

The  traditional  American  method  of 
reducing  excessive  profits  is  by  the  in- 
jection of  competition,  which  in  the 
drug  industry  can  readily  be  done 
through  compulsory  Ucenslng.  The  pat- 
enting of  drugs  is  handled  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  coimtries  of  the 
world.  At  one  extreme  are  the  United 
States,  Belgium,  and  Panama,  which 
grant  unrestricted  patent  protection  to 
both  products  and  processes.  Because 
of  their  unique  properties  of  preserving 
and  protecting  the  public  health,  vir- 
tually all  other  countries  restrict  in  one 
way  or  another  the  patent  protection 
accorded  to  drugs.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
treme from  the  United  States  is  Italy, 
which  grants  neither  product  nor  proc- 
ess patents.  A  third  group  of  countries, 
such  as  Great  Britain,  grant  product  as 
well  as  process  patents,  but  provide  for 
compulsory  licensing,  which  is  often 
supplemented  by  direct  price  control. 

In  the  fourth  group,  which  includes 
the  major  European  countries,  the  meth- 
od historically  followed  is  that  exempli- 
fied by  West  Germany,  which  does  not 
grant  patents  on  drug  products  per  se, 
but  does  grant  them  on  drug  processes, 
with  the  protection  extending  to  the 
product  as  long  as  it  is  manufactured  by 
that  process;  that  is,  the  patent  protec- 
tion on  the  product  disappears  upon  the 
discovery  of  an  alternative  process  of 
manufacture.  Mr.  P.  H.  Federtco,  E:x- 
aminer  In  Chief  of  the  Patent  Office, 
acknowledged  that  the  manufacture  of 
drugs  Is  "particularly  susceptible"  to  the 
development  of  alternative  processes. 
The  conceptual  bases  of  the  European 
system  are:  First,  the  long-held  moral 
belief  that  no  one  should  have  the  right 
to  withhold  from  the  public  products 
which  relieve  suffering  and  may  spell  the 
difference  between  life  and  death;  said 
second,  the  assumption  that  the  grant- 
ing of  process  patents  would  stimulate 
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the  discoTery  of  alternative  and  cheaper 
methods  of  protection,  which,  because 
of  the  absence  of  product  patents  per  se, 
would  result  In  lower  prices  to  consiunexs. 
It  is  Ironic  that  in  the  case  of  tolbuta- 
mide in  Oermany  and  reserpine  in  Switz- 
erland, the  companies  which  pioneered 


cases  an  effective  monopoly  of  5  years  or 
more,  which  in  the  case  of  most  drugs  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  recoup  any  re- 
search expenses  incurred  in  developing 
the  drug. 

After  compulsory  licensing  is  required, 
the  patent  owner  will  continue  to  receive 


-4prfl| 


erland.  the  companies  which  pioneered  the  patent  owner  will  continue  to  receive  than  they  were  when  tht^ym^t^*^- 
these  inventions  possess  in  their  home  a  fair  royalty  from  sales  by  the  Ucensees.  drying  to  tone  them  down  or  h«d^J?^ 
countries  only  patents  on  processes  of     which  will  be  limited    incidentally    to     «i'^»^8  »*»•  i««t  Congre««.  ™""» «• 


countries  only  patents  on  processes  of 
manufacture.     Their   licensees  in   this 
coimtry,  however,  who  contributed  noth- 
ing to  the  basic  discovery,  are  free  to 
obtain  under  our  laws  not  only  process 
patents  but  product  protection,  as  well. 
In  the  United  States,  at  present,  even  if 
a  company  develops  a  superior  process 
or  a  more  economic  method  of  manufac- 
ture, it  is  barred  from  making  use  of 
this  Invention  because  of  the  product 
protection  that  is  accorded.    In  the  case 
of  tolbutamide,  for  example,  any  Ger- 
man company  may  use  its  own  process 
to  manufacture  this  important  drug  in 
competition  with  Hoechst;  and  the  lower 
prices  in  that  country  indicate  that  this 
Is  a  real  incentive  which  has  resulted  in 
stimulating  invention  and  has  brought 
other  manufacturers   into  the   market 
in  competition  with  Hoechst. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  in  this  country 
must  face  upj»  the  fact  that  the  health 
of  the  American  people  takes  precedence 
over  the  unbridled  exercise  of  monopoly 
power  under  product  patents  in  drugs. 
For  the  last  several  years  the  stocks  of 
the  major  drug  companies  have  been  a 
pet  of  Wall  Street  investors,  and  for  good 
reason.    In  the  ethical  drug  industry  the 
rate  of  return  on  investment,  after  taxes, 
is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  industry. 
Since  1957  it  has  averaged  around  20 
percent  as  compared  with  10  percent  for 
all  manufacturing.    The  net  profit  on 
sales  has  also  averaged  about  double  that 
for    all    manufacturing.     I    am   deeply 
gratified  personally  that  the  Congress 
enacted  the  dnig  legislation  that  was 
passed  last  October.    But  in  a.,  honesty 
I  must  say  that  there  is  still  unfinished 
business  which  remains  to  be  done.    The 
Immediate  and  urgent  need  Is  for  drug 
prices  to  be  brought  down  to  reasonable 
levels.     I  believe  that  much  could  be 
accomplished   in  this   direction  if   the 
modest  proposal  I  am  introducing  today 
is  passed. 

A     SOO-PZBCKNT     MAB^TJF     SHODLD    BS    ENOUGH 

Specifically,  my  bill,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing, and  which  is  idenUcal  to  the 

amendment  voted  on  by  the  Senate 

CONGBBssioNAL  RxcoRo.  volimie  108,  part 
13,  page  17415 — requires  compulsory  li- 
censing only  for  those  drugs  whose  prices 
are  clearly  excessive,  and  as  a  rough 
measure  of  what  constitutes  a  clearly 
excessive  price  I  have  taken  the  figure  of 
500  percent.  Surely,  a  price  which  is 
more  than  five  times  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, including  an  appropriate  allowance 
for  research,  is  excessive.  A  markup  of 
this  magnitude  should  certainly  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  necessary  distribution 
costs  and  still  provide  a  more  than  rea- 
sonable profit. 

Moreover,  compulsory  licensing  will 
not  be  reqvOred  until  after  3  years  follow- 
ing the  issuance  of  the  patent.  Since  it 
usuaUy  takes  at  least  2  years  for  the 
Patent  Office  to  process  a  patent  appllca- 
Uon,  this  will  give  the  appUcant  In  most 


law.    Let  me  read  the  final 
the  article: 

^.nment.  on  tta«  Drug  Amendio^rt,  ^ 
1»«3  are  much  milder — now  that  thiJMwL? 
menu  have  become  law  and  the  n^l!!!!^ 
ceutical  companies  must  Uve  with  aSS"^ 
than  they  were  when  the  companlsT^lr 


which   will   be   limited,    incidentally,    to 

sales  in  finished  or  packaged  form.  '  On        There  belmr  no  ohlw.fin«    tu 

royalty  provision.    In  virtually  all  of  the 
licensing    contracts    submitted 


by    the 

drug  companies  and  published  in  the 
record  of  the  subcommittee  hearings,  the 
royalties  charged  were  well  under  8  per- 
cent. For  example,  on  tetracycline,  one 
of  the  most  profitable  patent  monopolies 
in  the  history  of  the  drug  industry. 
Pfizer,  who  obtained  the  product  patent 
has  charged  SVs  percent  royalty  to  its 
two  licensees.  American  Cyanamid  and 
Bristol      American    Cyanamid.    which 


follows: 

Dauo    CoMrAMiKs    Aoo    to    KAaNii«c»-_T.^ 
Stili,  Void  Doubts  on  Value  or  c* 
IN  Act 


Annual  reports  of  major  drug  coian*ni« 

are  appearing  with  remarkable  unllonnlt^ 

two  respects:  They  disclose  higher  ear^ 

19«a.  and  they  express  mlsgl vines  owm^ 


two 
for 
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holds  important  process  patents  on  this 
antibiotic,  has  been  charging  its  licens- 
ees. Pfizer  and  Bristol,  a  5  percent  roy- 
alty. On  benzathine  penicillin,  another 
Important  patent  monopoly  in  the  anti- 
biotics field,  the  royalty  charged  Is  2'/2 
percent  on  the  drug  for  human  and  vet- 
erinary use.  and  1  percent  used  In  animal 
feeds.  On  prednisone  and  reserpine  the 
royalties  on  sales  in  this  country  are  6 
percent. 

In  the  Senate  debate  on  this  provision 
last  year,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PAStoRE]  put  his  finger  on  the 
crux  of  the  matter,  when,  in  referring 
to  high  prices  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared to  prices  in  the  countries  where 
certain  drugs  were  developed,  he  stated 
"It  Is  Immoral." — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, volume  108.  part,  13,  pages  17413- 
17414. 

What  Is  at  issue  here  is.  indeed,  a  mat- 
ter of  fimdamental  morality.  Since  our 
first  disclosures  of  these  fantastic  mark- 
ups, more  than  3  years  ago,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  price  reductions  In 
prescription  drugs;  but  they  have  been 
few  in  number  and  limited  in  extent. 
What  the  heads  of  the  drug  companies 
cannot  seem  to  understand  is  that  it  is 
simply  immoral  to  continue  to  gouge  the 
American  people  for  a  product  which 
spells  the  difference  between  sickness  and 
health  and.  indeed,  life  and  death.  Since 
they  refuse  to  recognize  this  fundamen- 
tal fact,  It  Is  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
the  Congress  to  act. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1297)  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory licensing  of  prescription  drug 
patents,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ketaxtver 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  trom 
the  New  York  Times  of  April  7.  The  ar- 
Ucle  makes  the  point  that  thus  far  the 
provisions  of  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Drug 
Act  have  certainly  not  hurt  the  drug  com- 
panies since  their  profits  have  continued 
to  rise.  And  it  goes  on  to  note  that  in 
their  annual  reports  the  drug  companies 
are  modulating  their  criticism  of  the  new 


they  express  misgivings  ortrS 
redtape  in  the  Kefauver-Harrls  amend^SI 
to  the  Food.  Drug,  and  CosmeUc  Act.^^ 

The  American  Home  Products  Corn  •■  ^t— 
increased  to  •643.875 .47fl,  from  SSOSiMTjS? 
In  1961.  The  •40  mUllon  sales  gain  in'aSiii 
IW.TwSw^  ^^  "  ^^'^"^  *°  ♦«3.448,000  ftS 

The  American  Cyanamid  Co  was  s«m 
more  successful  In  Increasing  gro«  ^m 
bringing  It  down  to  net.  ScUes  ross  7  m!! 
cent,  to  •649.211,240  from  •603,958.771^ 
1961.  Net  gained  20  percent,  to  •SO.aaoTM 
from  •49.353.605.  •«'***».« 

Sales  of  Merck  A  Co..  Inc..  also  set  a  reemi 
rising  to  •240.621.000  from  •238,578  000  iS 
Of  •29.244.000  was  8  percent  higher  thw 
19«r8  •27,191.000.  but  a  UtUe  short  of  IM^ 
peak.  ^"* 

Charles  Pfizer  &  Co..  Int.  showed  Its  IMi 
Increase  In  sales,  going  to  •383.573.178  tnm 
•332.470.560.  Net  rose  to  •36.493  572  fran 
•32,663.662.  In  both  cases  1961  results  ««« 
restated  because  of  acqiilsltlons  during  1MB. 

The  Upjohn  Co.  reported  a  slight  sales  ia. 
crease,  to  •173,181,000  from  •ia9.229Xm  fcr 
1961.  and  earnings  of  823.256.000,  eomatnt 
with  •22,766,000  for  1961.  Producto  contite. 
ing  the  antibiotic  tetracycline,  it  wss  si- 
plalned.  decUned  during  the  year  and  nv- 
rowed  margins  on  this  Important  product 

fAMXX.   DAVIS  BAIXa  DBCLXItS 

One  exception  to  the  parade  of  galnera  «w 
Parke.  Davis  &  Co..  whose  sales  fell  to  •111- 
707,805  from  •184.304,365.  Earnings  ««f 
more  seriously  affected,  dropping  to  •10.071. 
140  from  •22.326,327.  ThU  was  blamed  ta 
major  part  on  sales  of  the  anublotlc  OhJore- 
mycetln  in  markeU  outside  the  United  StaUi 
under  its  generic  name  of  chloramphenleoL 
Sales  of  such  pharmaceuticals  under  geasrte 
names  was  one  of  the  principal  alms  ot  ths 
Kefauver-Harris  amendments  in  their  origi- 
nal form. 

Sterling  Drug  Co.  and  Smith.  Kilns  k 
French  Laboratories  are  among  the  lsr|« 
drug  companies  which  have  not  formally  re- 
ported 1962  resulU.  Smith.  Kline  &  Frendi 
has  disclosed  that  sales  were  •180,165.000, 
compared  with  •161.161,726.  and  eamii«i 
•30.527,600  compared  with  •27.072,865.  J.  M. 
Hlebert.  president  and  chairman  of  Sterlli^ 
Drug,  has  estimated  that  earnings  rose  to 
83.10  a  share  on  the  7.961,712  shares  out- 
standing, from  82.95  a  share  in  1961. 

Comments  on  the  drug  amendments  of 
1962  are  much  milder— now  that  the  amend- 
ments have  become  law  and  the  pbarmaosa- 
tlcal  companies  must  Uve  with  them — tbaa 
they  were  when  the  companies  were  trylof 
to  tone  them  down  or  head  them  off  durtag 
the  last  Congress. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  cfmsent  to  hate 
printed  In  the  Rbcoko  an  excellent 
arUcle  entitled  "New  Drug  Law  C«n 
Save  Dollars."  The  article,  written  tv 
Sidney  Margolius.  was  published  In  the 
Machinist  for  March  14,  1963.  and  in 


other  papers.  In  the  article,  he  stresses 
the  savings  that  are  avaUable  in  non- 
natented  drugs  if  people  can  get  their 
physicians  U>  prescribe  drugs  by  their 
generic  names. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  Daua  Law  Cam  Savb  Doluuu 
(By  Sidney  liargoUus) 

The  recently  enacted  Kefauver-Harrls 
drug  regulations  have  been  balled  as  provid- 
ing additional  safety  against  hazardous  ef- 
fects. But  exi>«rts  who  have  studied  the  new 
law  tell  this  department  that  the  public 
docs  not  yet  realize  the  potential  savings  In 
buying  medicines  also  made  available  by  this 
law.  If  consumers  and  doctors  understand 
all  Iti  provisions. 

This  Is  a  moneysavlng  law,  as  well  as  a 
■afsty  law.  even  though  all  the  provisions 
Senator  KarAcvn  had  sought  to  reduce  high 
prices  of  medicines  were  not  granted  by 
Congress. 

The  big  financial  benefit  in  the  new  law 
Is  that  doctors  and  pharmacists  no  longer 
have  to  worry  about  the  safety  of  nonbrand- 
nams  drugs.  As  you  know,  the  same  medi- 
cine sold  under  its  generic  or  conunon  name, 
often  costs  half  or  less  the  price  charged  un- 
der a  brand  name. 

As  just  one  of  the  many  examples  found 
by  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subconunlttee, 
McKesson  &  Bobbins,  a  large  drug  whole- 
saler, charged  pharmacists  only  2.1  cents  a 
pill  for  prednisone,  an  arthritis  medicine, 
under  Its  generic  name.  But  major  manu- 
fscturers  charged  pharmacists  17  cents  for 
prednisone  sold  under  their  patented  brand" 
names.  Thus,  the  public  paid  about  3  cents 
a  pUl  under  the  common  name  but  28  cents 
under  the  brand  name. 

But  the  problem  up  to  now  has  been  to 
get  the  doctors  to  prescribe  by  generic  name 
rather  than  by  adverM)Md  brand  names. 
ICany  doctors  and  pharmaciats  have  felt  safer 
with  the  branded  products  of  the  large  drug 
manufacturers.  They  felt  quite  sincerely  in 
most  cases,  that  there  Is  closer  quality  con- 
trol of  brand-name  drugs.  They  were  afraid 
that  the  Food  and  Drtig  Administration  had 
nstther  the  power  nor  sufficient  staff  to  check 
all  the  smaller  makers  and  distributors  of 
Bon-brand-name  drugs. 

But  under  the  new  law,  doctors  and  phar- 
otacists  have  greater  assurance  than  ever 
before  that  the  quality  of  non-brand -name 
medicines  wlU  be  reliable.  For  one  thing, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  now  has 
more  power  than  it  had  sought  even,  to  in- 
spect drug  factories  and  control  the  manu- 
facture of  druei  to  assure  their  safety  iden- 
tity and  purity. 

The  new  law  also  requires  that  each  drug 
factory  and  repackager  must  be  registered 
with  thjB  FDA  and  must  be  inspected  by 
FDA  at  least  once  every  2  years. 

Not  only  does  FDA  now  have  more  power 
to  sssure  satisfactory  quality  of  medicines, 
whether  sold  under  generic  or  brand  name, 
but  it  now  also  has  more  money  to  employ 
the  necessary  technical  staff. 

Thus,  the  fear  of  Inferior  quality  is  no 
laater  a  vaUd  reason  for  buying  a  brand - 
n*me  drug  instead  of  its  much  lower  priced 
generic  equivalent.  In  fact,  it  never  was  a 
wholly  vaUd  reason.  As  Harry  Abramson,  of 
Celo  L*boratories.  a  wholesale  drug  coopera- 
T?"  ^**  pointed  out,  many  manufacturers 
•en  drug  compounds  under  advertised  names, 
"**Pj^n  around  and  sell  the  same  products 
^oer  their  generic  names  to  other  dlstrlbu- 
*■■  at  •  fraction  of  the  name-brand  price. 

You  yourself  may  have  to  call  your  doc- 
wru  attenuon  to  the  valuable  quallty-con- 
wo«  provUlons  of  the  new  law.  You  can't 
aepend  on  the  American  Medical  AssociaUon 
«■  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
CIZ 


elation  to  educate  the  doctors  In  prescribing 
lower  cost  medicines. 

Another  encoiu-agement  to  your  doctor  in 
prescribing  by  generic  nanoe.  is  that  the  new 
law  provides  that  all  advertising  and  label- 
ing tell  the  generic  name  ot  the  medicine  as 
weU  as  the  brand  name,  and  in  type  at  least 
half  as  large  as  that  used  for  the  brand 
name.  Moreover,  the  FDA  is  authorized  to 
provide  a  generic  name  for  a  drug  if  the 
manufacturer  doesn't  and — very  impor- 
tantly— can  require  that  a  generic  name  be 
simple  and  easy  enough  for  doctors  to  use. 
Sometimes  manufacturers  have  given  drugs 
long,  complicated  generic  names,  and  doctors 
have  found  it  simpler  to  write  out  the  shorter 
easy-to-use  brand  names. 

Among  other  provisions  which  wiU  help 
reduce  drug  costs  as  well  as  Improve  safety, 
are  those  relating  to  advertlaing.  There  has 
been  evidence  that  advertising  to  doctors 
sometimes  exaggerated  the  effectiveness  of 
specific  medicines,  or  omitted  important  vital 
information  about  side  effects.  Now  ad- 
vertising to  doctors  must  carry  a  statement 
of  tbe  possible  side  effects  and  the  proven 
efficacy  of  a  drug. 

Experts  we  consulted  estimate  that  the 
new  controls  potentially  can  do  about  half 
the  necessary  job  of  reducing  drug  prices  to 
more  reasonable  levels.  One  important  Ke- 
fauver  proposal  that  could  further  cut 
prices  was  omitted  by  Congreas,  for  one  rea- 
son because  the  administration  did  not 
back  it.  This  was  the  proposal  that  manu- 
facturers bo  required  to  license  others  to 
produce  their  patented  drugs.  This  require- 
ment would  encourage  price  competition, 
whUe  assuring  the  company  originating  a 
new  drug  that  it  stlU  will  collect  handsome 
royalties  from  the  other  manufacturers. 

That  provision  U  what  Senator  Kktauveb 
will  seek  in  the  current  session  of  Congress 
if  he  can  get  sufficient  public  support  to  get 
the  bill  past  those  Senators  who  had  op- 
posed any  drug  controls  at  aU  untU  the 
thalidomide  scandal  erupted. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  ELLIS  ISLAND  TO 
ELLIS  ISLAND  FOR  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION. INC. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  since  1955  when  the  property 
was  declared  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Ellis  Island 
has  been  the  subject  of  renewed  public 
attention.  For  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  share  a  deep  concern  for  the  fate 
of  the  island,  this  strong  continuing  ex- 
pression of  public  interest  has  been 
gratifsring.  indeed. 

After  the  property  was  declared  sur- 
plus, the  future  of  Ellis  Island  soon  be- 
came a  matter  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  Involved  as  departments 
and  agencies  fulfilled  their  statutory 
responsibilities  as  provided  for  by  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  When  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  direction  of  public  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  Ellis  Island  was  still 
unclear,  Congress  entered  the  picture  to 
provide  an  independent  review  of  the 
situation.  Under  the  able  leadership  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maine,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  has  engaged  in  an 
investigation  of  the  appropriateness  of 
special  guidelines  to  Insure  that  the  fu- 
ture use  of  Ellis  Island  will  be  consistent 
with  the  prescriptions  of  public  interest. 
It  was  within  this  context,  that  last 
year  I  Introduced  S.  2596.  a  blU  to  convey 
Elhs  Island  to  Ellis  Island  for  Higher 


Education.  Inc.  It  was  my  feeling  that 
the  proposal  sponsored  by  this  group 
could  best  retain  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  the  island  for  it  would  preserve  the 
existing  property  and  faoiliUes  and  con- 
vert them  into  a  most  positive  public 
use  by  making  an  important  contribu- 
Uon  to  higher  education.  After  a  close 
investigation  of  the  competing  plans  as 
explored  by  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings I  have  retained  my  conviction  that 
a  conveyance  to  Ellis  Island  for  Higher 
Education.  Inc..  makes  eminently  good 
sense. 

In  practical  terms,  the  establishment 
of  a  4-year  liberal  arts  college  on  Ellis 
Island  has  strong  appeal.  The  island, 
its  location,  and  historical  buildings,  are 
all  adaptable  to  the  uses  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  facilities  that 
will  house  this  academic  institution,  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  establish  a 
permanent  museum  to  commemorate  the 
island's  symbolic  past. 

This  program  shares  the  support  of  a 
distinguished  group  of  academicians  as 
the  following  list  of  academic  advisers 
will  testify:  James  Case,  Jr.,  Mark  Van 
Doren,  Eric  P.  Goldman,  Oscar  Handlin, 
Seymour  Harris,  Hans  Kohn.  Max 
Lemer.  Isidor  Lubin,  Leopold  Damrosch 
Maimes,  Margaret  Mead,  Clinton  Ros- 
slter.  Meyer  Schapino,  Ordway  Tead,  and 
Lionel  Trilling. 

I  am  also  happy  to  report  that  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  Congressmen  have 
Joined  me  in  support  of  this  proposal  by 
introducing  companion  legislation  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  following  letter  I  have 
received  from  Dean  Harry  J.  Carman, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Ellis  Island  for  Higher  Education, 
Inc.,  is  perhaps  the  most  informative 
description  of  the  operation  and  goals 
of  this  fine  program: 

Ellis  Island  roa  Hioheb 

Education.  Inc. 
New  York,  N.Y..  SepUmber  21. 1962. 
Senator  Hahhison  Williamb, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Sxnatob  Wn.i.TAMs:  Here  is  a  brief 
description  of  our  proposal  and  the  support 
It  has  received. 

Ellis  Island  for  Higher  Education,  Inc., 
was  organized  more  than  2  years  ago  to  try 
to  accomplish  a  double  piirpose:  to  put  a 
valuable  historic  faclUty  to  constructive  pub- 
lic use  and  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
in  the  present  educational  crisis.  The  past 
2  years  has  seen  the  development  of  a  de- 
taUed  plan  that  would  convert  the  island  to 
a  liberal  arts  college  of  a  thousand  students 
along  with  a  museum  devoted  to  its  history. 
The  museum  would  supplement  the  im- 
migration museum  planned  for  nearby  Lib- 
erty Island.  The  college  would  help  to  pro- 
vide for  the  urgent  need  for  more  facilities 
that  all  estimates  agree  wm  be  doubled  in 
10  years  and  will  be  felt  especially  heavily  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  Even  more  impor- 
tantly, it  would  provide  a  fresh  approach  to 
the  problems  of  higher  education  which,  with 
EUU  Island's  unique  location  aixl  circum- 
stances, might  have  significant  effect  more 
generally. 

What  l8  the  college  to  be  like?  Its  goal  is 
the  traditional  one,  to  provide  a  first-rate 
liberal  education  for  its  students.  Its  means 
are  more  unconventional  and  are  adapted 
to  the  specific  problems  that  challenge  out 
colleges  In  the  I900's.  Intensive  work  in 
small  groups,  close  student-faculty  contact, 
and  Independent  study  are  among  the  many 
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mcadcmlo  alms  of  tb«  curriculum.  A  well- 
paid  and  not  overburdened  faculty  la  an- 
otlMT  goaL  More  remarkable  la  tbe  fact  that 
we  have  found  the  means  of  achieving  all 
thla,  while  cutting  the  annual  operating 
cosU  to  cuch  an  extent  that  the  new  college 
will  be  self-sufllclent  from  the  outset.  In 
other  words  we  hope  to  balance  annual  ex- 
penses solely  with  Income  derived  from  stu- 
dents fees  and  thus  free  the  college  from  de- 
pendence upon  itnni^tti  ftind  raising  and 
endowments.  Tuition  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  comparable  Institutions  and  all  rev- 
enue beyond  these  fees  woiild  be  devoted  to 
a  substantial  scholarship  program. 

It  is  Important  to  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
posal Is  more  than  a  pious  hope.  The  plan 
has  been  worked  out  In  the  moet  thorough 
detail  by  a  large  committee  that  Includes 
some  of  America's  most  distinguished  schol- 
ars and  educators.  It  embodies  proposals 
long  advocated  by  knowledgeable  adminis- 
trators. And  It  has  won  the  enthusiastic 
support  -of  the  academy  community.  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy  (then  dean  of  Harvard)  writ- 
ing In  the  Sunday  Times,  called  It  an  Ideal 
college:  Newsweek,  a  college  of  the  futtire; 
and  so  on.  The  offices  of  education  In  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  Washington 
have  endorsed  the  plan  In  principle  and 
encouraged  Its  preparation.  The  new  college 
alms  high  but  the  plan  is  as  concrete,  prac- 
tical, and  detailed  as  It  has  been  possible  to 
make  It. 

Among  the  primary  considerations  In  plan- 
ning, was  the  need  to  fit  the  new  college  to 
the  existing  faculties.    A  team  of  architects 
and  engineers,  Charles  TUton,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  armed  with  the  speclflcatlons  of 
the  new  Institution,  spent   weeks  on  mils 
Island  examining  everything   in  detail  and 
drafting   elaborate   floor   plans    that   would 
provide  a  blueprint  for  the  new  college.    They 
found  that  all  the  buildings  were  xisable  and 
that,  more  Importantly,  their  conversion  was 
practical   and   economical.     The   estimated 
costs,  in  a  systematic  breakdown,  show  that 
the  buildings  can  become  a  college  for  only 
$0  million,  a  remarkably  low  figure  Indeed. 
Cafeteria,    dormitories,   classrooms,    gymna- 
sium. campii8,n|aying  fields,  in  short,   aU 
the  needs  ofxSe  college  can  be  met  with 
the  already  existing  facilities,  only  minimally 
modified.    With  furnishings  and  equipment, 
a  360.000- voliune  library  and  all  the  addi- 
tional,  requirements  of  the  coUege  satisfied, 
the  total  cost  will  still  come  to  less  than 
$10  million.     Here  Is  an  opportimlty  that 
Is  rare  Indeed,  particularly  in  our  crowded 
metropolitan   area,    to   begin   a  new  college 
for  a  fraction   of  what  It  would  otherwise 
cost. 

with  a  plan  thoroughly  accomplished  and 
the  support  of  the  academic  world,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  support  has  been  forthcom- 
ing from  all  comers.  Since  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan,  the  press  has  re- 
sponded not  only  with  remarkably  thorough 
news  coverage  but  with  strong  and  forth- 
right editorial  comment.  The  New  York 
Times,  and  Journal-American,  various  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  the  Washington  Poet, 
even  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier  in  Tennes- 
see-Virginia, have  all  endorsed  the  plan  as 
the  best  and  most  appropriate  solution  for 
Ellis  Island's  disposal.  Correspondence  has 
arrived  frc«n  all  over  the  coxmtry,  including 
Inqiiirtes  from  many  professors  interested  In 
working  in  the  new  institution.  Business- 
men have  begun  to  give  support.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Booher,  president  of  McOraw-HlU  Book 
Co.,  and  Mr.  David  Finn,  president  of  Ruder 
&  Finn,  have  Joined  the  board  of  directors. 
Mrs.  Albert  List  recently  contributed  to  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  committee.  Other 
Individuals  like  Louis  Schweitser,  Frederick 
Richmond,  Jennie  Orossinger,  Donald  Rug- 
off,  etc.,  have  promised  to  help.  Several 
foundations,  most  recently,  the  WUliam  C. 
Whitney  Foundation,  have  shown  strong  In- 
terest. And  in  Congress,  the  response  has 
been  eqiially  gratifying.    In  addition  to  hav- 


ing blUs  introduced,  we  have  received  pledges 
of  support  from  Senators  Cuuuc  and  Dououks 
and  Congressmen  Lxndsat.  Btaw,  FAsanxn*. 
SrmATTOiv,  HAuncBif,  BsAoxic*a.  and  many 
others. 

We  are  confident  that  of  the  many  public- 
spirited  proposals  that  have  been  suggested 
so  far,  we  can  demonstrate  that  ours  Is  the 
most  appropriate,  the  most  practical,  and  the 
niost  welcome  to  the  commimity.  All  we 
need  now  Is  the  opporttmity  to  put  It  into 
effect. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hasst  J.  Cabicak. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1300)  to  convey  Ellis 
Island  to  Ellis  Island  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion. Inc..  introduced  by  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 
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NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  OLDE31 
WORKER  WEEK 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  serious  problems  that  has  been 
under  investigation  by  our  Senate  Spe- 
cial committee  on  Aging  is  that  of  dis- 
crimination in  emplosrment  because  of 
age. 

Our  committee's  hearings  and  studies 
have  shown  us  how  widespread  this  dis- 
crimination is — and  even  more  distress- 
ing is  the  fact  that  it  can  begin  to  haunt 
an  individual  as  early  as  age  45  or  even 
before. 

As  automation  or  mergers  displace 
workers  In  the  45  and  65  age  group  from 
their  regular  Jobs,  these  persons  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  new  em- 
plosonent. 

In  the  recent  recession,  for  example, 
persons  in  this  age  group  had  the  great- 
est duration  of  unemployment  of  those 
under  65. 

A  report  of  our  committee  describes 
the  situation  in  considerable  detail. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  Is  not 
only  injurious  to  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  older  workers,  as  well  as  the 
very  livelihood  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  but  it  also  deprives  the  country 
of  one  of  its  most  valuable  resources,  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  mature  per- 
son. 

Fortimately.  we  also  found  In  our  hear- 
ings that  a  great  deal  of  new  attention 
was  being  given  this  problem. 

State  and  local  levels  of  government 
are  initiating  efforts  to  end  this  discrim- 
inatlopC  with  six  States  having  enacted 
laws  to  prevent  It. 

Taking  a  leading  role  in  these  efTorts 
is  the  American  Legion,  which  has  des- 
ignated this  week  as  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week. 

I  am  happy  to  salute  the  Legion  for  lt« 
work  in  calling  attention  to  the  problem, 
and  I  believe  its  campaign  deserves  the 
recognition  and  support  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

For  that  reason.  I  Introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  Joint  resolution 
which  would  designate  the  first  week  in 
May  of  each  year  as  National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week. 

I  am  Joined  in  sponsorship  of  the  Joint 
resolution  by  my  coUeagiie,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Haiti. 


Passage  of  the  Joint  resoluUon  wm,u 

^''t,}^  '^°I^^  program  the  SS! 
sUbility,  and  recognition  that  ltA^ 
serves.  ■•• 

I  send  the  Joint  resolution  to  the  i^ 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Um 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  as  part  erf  * 
remarks.  ™' 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  Th. 
Joint  resoluUon  will  be  received  and  sn! 
propriately  referred;  and.  without  oh! 
JecUon.  the  Joint  resoluUon  will  be  DrtnT 
ed  in  the  R«coaD.  *""*■ 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res  W)  tn 
provide  for  the  designaUon  of  the  flni 
full  week  in  May  of  each  year  as  »^ 
Uonal  Etoploy  the  Older  Worker  Werti" 
introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara  (for  )^ 
self  and  Mr.  Haht).  was  received  nad 
twice  by  its  Utle,  referred  to  the'ccwT 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  NaUon  U  wltneartng  tht 
emergence  of  patterns  of  dlscrlmlnsuoo  ta 
employment  against  properly  quallflsd  n^, 
sons  because  of  their  age;  and 

Whereas  such  age  discrimination  is  eon. 
trary  to  American  traditions  of  equal  oppor! 
tunlty  for  men  and  women  who  are  wUUac 
and  able  to  work;  and  ^^ 

Whereas  bias  sgalnst  Jobseekers  as  youM 
as  forty-five  and  sometimes  younger,  be- 
cause they  are  deemed  too  old,  deprlvas  tht 
national  economy  of  Important  aourcas  cf 
experienced  workers,  increases  the  burtn 
upon  public  welfare  resources,  and  Impona 
on  older  persons  a  sense  of  humiliation  naa 
loss  of  faith  in  the  free  enterprise  tjtUm; 
and 

Whereas  local,  SUte,  and  National  ofpiiu- 
zatlons,  and  employers  and  labor  orgaalm- 
tlons  ehould  be  encouraged  voluntarily  to 
take  all  possible  and  proper  measures  to  slim. 
Inate  discrimination  In  employment  »tr**it 
properly  qualified  persons  because  of  thik 
age:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  $nd  House  o/  Mtp- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Awmiet 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  the  Preside&tii 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procls- 
matlon  designating  the  first  fuU  wsek  in 
May  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  ymt 
1043.  as  "National  Employ  the  Older  Wortv 
Week,"  and  calling  upon  employer  and  t^ 
ployee  organizations,  other  organlzattoH 
officially  concerned  with  employment,  sat 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  Sutss,  la 
general,  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  activities,  and  programs  As- 
signed to  bring  about  the  elimination  ct 
discrimination  In  employment  because  of 
sge. 
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YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROUTY  submitted  amendment!. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  the  esUbUshment 
of  a  Youth  ConservaUon  Corpe  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
plojrment  for  young  men  and  to  advanee 
the  conservaUon.  development,  sad 
management  of  natural  resources  and 
recreaUonal  areas;  and  to  authorise  k>- 
cal  area  youth  emplojrment  programi, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  taWe 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  subttt- 
tute,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Senate  bill  1.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  INOUYE  submitted  an  amefid- 
ment.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 


to  Senate  bill  1.  supra,  which  was  or- 
derad  to  lie  on  the  tabic  and  to  be  printed. 
I£r.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted amendments.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  Senate  MU  1,  supra, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


y^MENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE  ACT,  RELATINO  TO 
THE  MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  OF  IN- 
SURANCE PROVIDED  THEREUN- 
DER^ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pieddent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  106) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  and  UUe  IV  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  rdating  to  the  Insurance  of  savings 
and  loan  accounts  with  req^ect  to  the 
in»Timnm  amount  of  Insurance  which 
may  be  provided  thereunder,  the  name  of 
Senator  Dominicx  be  added  as  a  eospon- 
sor. 

THE  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  RELATINO  TO 
OAIN  FROM   SALE   OF   HIS   RESI- 
DENCE FY  A  TAXPAYER  WHO  HAS 
ATTAINED  THE  AOE  OF  60— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (8.  316)   to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  so 
as  to  exclude  from  gross  income  gain 
realized  from  the  sale  of  his  principal 
residence  by  a  taxpayer  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  60  years,  my  name  may  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor.    Tb\a  bill  was  in- 
troduced Iqr  the  distinguished  minority 
leader   [Mr.   Dixkskn]    on  January   18, 
1963. 

The   PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblx] 
be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  8. 
1273,  a  bill  to  estabUsh  in  the  Dejjart- 
ment  of  the  Interior  a  Gold  Procurement 
and  Sales  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  S.  1279,  a  bill  to  amend  UUe 
80.  United  States  Code.  relaUng  to  the 
exploraUon  program  for  discovery  of 
new  minerals,  and  for  other  purposes, 
at  the  next  printing  of  the  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTT],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  Senator  Randolph  be 
sdded  to  the  names  of  sponsors  of  S. 
1231  at  the  next  prinUng.  Also,  that 
the  name  of  Senator  Miller  be  added  to 
the  names  of  sponsors  of  S.  720,  at  its 
hat  printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  UNITED  STATES-MEXICAN 
COMMISSION  ON  FLOW  OP  CER- 
TAIN DRUGS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  JOINT  RB90LUTI0N 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thai  the  name  of  the 
dlsUngui^ted  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javml  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor to  the  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  65)  I  in- 
troduced on  March  28.  1963.  to  request 
the  President  to  negotiate  with  the  Mex- 
ican Government  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  Joint  United  States-Mexican 
Commission  to  investigate  the  flow  of 
marihuana,  narcotic  drugs,  and  danger- 
ous drugs  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPENING  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  5, 
THE  COLD  WAR  GI  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  begins  public  hearings  on 
the  GI  bill.  Senate  bill  No.  5,  which  ex- 
tends to  veterans  of  post-Korean  service 
readjustment  benefits  similar  to  those 
afforded  Korean  veterans  under  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of 
1952.  popularly  known  as  the  Korean  GI 
bill  of  rights. 

I  tun  happy  to  note  that  two  members 
of  this  subcommittee,  Senator  Burdick 
and  I.  are  cosponsors  of  the  cold  war 
bill  which  is  the  subject  of  these  hear- 
ings. The  37  other  Senators  who  have 
Joined  us  in  introducing  S.  6,  which  has 
as  its  primary  purpose  the  establishment 
of  a  balanced  program  of  readjustment 
assistance  for  post-Korean  veterans,  are: 
Senators  Humphrey.  Sparkmaiy,  Morse, 
NruBSRciR.  Hill,  KKrAwn.  Smith, 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Gruintnc. 
Hartkz.  Eastland.  Long  of  Missouri, 
Bible,  Randolph,  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Douglas,  Pell,  Bahtlett,  Ihouve, 
McGee,  McGovEitir.  McCarthy,  Ful- 
BRiGHT.  Cannon,  Moss,  Pastore,  Nelson. 
FoNc,  Johnston,  Hart,  Clark.  Dodd, 
Young  of  Ohio,  MsTCAir,  Magnuson. 
Bath,  and  Edmondson.  Senator  Bayh 
will  be  the  first  witness  for  the  bill. 

The  provisions  of  S.  5  are  virtually 
identical  with  those  of  a  similar  bill 
Introduced  In  the  87th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans  provisions  of  that  bill, 
which  became  public  law  last  session. 

A  cold  war  GI  bill  I  introduced  in 
1959  passed  the  Senate  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress by  a  vote  of  57  to  31.  The  cold 
war  bill  of  the  87th  Congress  was  spon- 
sored by  me  with  36  other  Senators  and 
was  favorably  repoited  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  This 
year  the  need  to  enact  this  legislation  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  proposed 
legislation  has  always  enjoyed  broad 
public  support.  The  requests  for  its  pas- 
sage are  vast  In  number. 

Each  year  a  large  number  of  American 
youth  embark  upon  2, 3,  or  more  years  of 
service  In  our  Military  Establishment 
They  do  so,  and  the  country  needs  them 
to  do  so.  because  foreign  powers  con- 


tinue to  threaten  the  security  of  this 
NaUon  and  the  free  worid. 

The  basic  eligibility  period  of  the  bill 
extends  from  January  31,  1955,  the 
officially  declared  teimlnaUon  date  for 
eatahlishing  eUglbillty  under  the  Korean 
GI  bill,  to  July  1. 1963. 

Apidicable  throuiliottt  the  bill  Is  a  i«- 
quirement  that  a  veteran,  to  qualify  for 
assistance,  must  have  been  discharged 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonor- 
able. 

Two  major  t^pes  "of  readjustment 
assistance,  patterned  closely  after  the 
forms  of  assistance  provided  under  the 
GI  bills  for  veterans  of  Work!  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  would  be  avail- 
able to  post-Korean  veterans  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  5.  These  are:  first, 
education  and  vocaUonal  training  assist- 
ance: and  second,  guaranteed  and  direct 
loan  assistance  for  the  purchase  of 
homes,  including  homes  on  farms,  and 
farmlands,  livestock,  machinery,  and  so 
forth,  to  be  used  In  fanning  operaUons 
conducted  by  the  veterans. 

When  this  leglslaUon  was  considered 
in  the  86th  Congress,  there  were  about 
687,000  cold  war  veterans.  Two  years 
ago  there  were  1,380,000  cold  war  vet- 
erans and  today,  there  must  be  well  over 
2  million.  By  1973,  there  will  be  more 
than  4  million  cold  war  veterans.  These 
figures  akme  show,  I  believe,  the  great 
magnitude  of  the  loss  we  will  sustain  If 
we  do  not  take  action  to  keep  the  minds, 
hands,  and  skills  of  these  young  Ameri- 
cans within  our  arsenal  of  human 
resources. 

We  dare  not.  as  custodians  of  the  pub- 
lic trust,  as  the  guardians  of  the  future 
of  this  Republic,  ignore  the  positive  good 
or  the  positive  harm  that  will  flow  from 
our  decision  as  to  whether  these  young 
men  should  be  afforded  educational  op- 
portunity similar  to  that  which  a  grate- 
ful, free  nation  gave  to  their  fathers  and 
elder  brothers  who  served  before  them. 

This  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  looked  deeply  Into  this  ques- 
tion over  the  past  4  years.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Justice,  equity,  humani- 
tarianism,  the  need  of  military  defense, 
cold  dollars  and  cents,  public  Judgment — 
every  conceivable  consideration — de- 
mands an  afl&rmative  answer  on  the 
question  at  issue.  America  will  be  made 
stronger,  immeasurably  stronger,  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  letter  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  dated  April  4,  1963.  addressed 
to  me,  written  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Don- 
nelly, senior  specialist  in  national  de- 
fense, and  his  former  letters  to  me  of 
March  10,  1961,  and  March  13.  1959,  all 
containing  data  on  the  numbers  and 
percentages  of  men  serving  In  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  before  they  pass  the 
age  of  26. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of 
men  aged  26  who  will  have  entered  active 
military  service  will  be  45  percent  on 
June  30,  1963,  down  to  42  percent  on 
June  30,  1964,  and  40  percent  on  June 
30.  1965— thus  A  oonstantly  declining 
percentage  of  our  young  men  serve,  but 
with  increasing  disadvantage  to  them- 
selves. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Th>  Libkabt  of  Congkxss, 
lsozslativk  rxrbxncs  sssvicc, 

Washington,  DX;.,  April  4. 19€3. 
Hon.  Ralph  TABBOBotroH, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on   Veterans   Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  VS.  Senate,  Wash- 
iTigton.  D.C. 
Dkak  Scnatob  Takbokovoh:  Tlie  subject  Is 
the  probability  at  men  having  to  render  sub- 
stantial military  service  before  they  pass  the 
age  of  36  when,  practically  speaking,  they 
are  no  longer  likely  to  be  drafted. 

Reference  is  made  to  (1)  my  letter  on  the 
same  subject  addressed  to  you  on  March  10. 
1961,  which  appears  on  pages  207-200  of  the 
hearings  of  your  subcommittee  during  the 
first  session  of  the  87th  Congress  on  read- 
justment insurance  to  poet-Korean  conflict 
veterans:  and  (2)  your  letter  of  March  25, 
1963.  requesting  that  the  projections  in  ref- 
erence (1)  be  brought  up  to  date. 

"Substantial  military  service,"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  letter,  is  defined  as  active  duty 
of  2  years  or  longer  in  the  active  armed  serv' 
ice*  of  the  United  Stotes.  This  excludes 
active  duty  training  periods  of  6  months  or 
leas  for  members  of  Reserve  or  National 
Guard  components,  as  well  as  weekly  drills 
and  summer  camps. 

Since  there  is  no  Intention  of  reflecting 
in  any  way  on  the  merits  of  the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  or  on  the  motive  of  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  the  term 
"substantial  military  service"  is  used  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  those  whose  military 
service  caxises  an  important  Interruption  in 
their  civilian  careers  contrasted  to  others 
who  through  rejection,  exemption  or  defer- 
ment, or  who  serve  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Reserve  Forces  Act,  do  not  experience 
major  Interruptions  in  their  education  or 
careers. 

It  is  assiimed  that,  through  fiscal  year 
1065: 

1.  Inductions  will  continue  to  be  made  in 
the  sequence  established  In  Executive  Order 
No.  10660,  February  15,  1056,  as  amended  In 
Executive  Order  No.  11098,  March  14,  1963,  as 
follows: 

(a)  Delinquents  who  have  attained  the 
9ge  of  19  years,  in  order  of  their  dates  of 
birth  with  the  oldest  first. 

(b)  Voliinteers  for  Induction  who  have 
not  reached  26.  in  the  sequence  In  which 
they  volunteer. 

(c)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  10  yean  and  have  not  attained  the 
age  of  26  years  in  the  order  of  their  dates 
of  birth  with  the  oldest  being  selected  first. 

(d)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  26,  in  the  order  of  their  dates  of  birth 
with  the  youngest  first. 

(e)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  atalned  18 
years  and  6  months  but  not  19,  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  first. 

2.  In  the  classification  of  registrants  and 
granting  of  deferments,  the  degree  of  liber- 
ality of  selective  service  bocu-ds  will  remain 
about  as  at  present. 

3.  The  average  aggregate  active  military 
strength  of  the  armed  services  will  be  ap- 
proximately 2.700,000. 

4.  ReenllBtment  rates  and  extensions  by 
Reserve  officers  on  active  duty  will  continue 
at  approximately  the  current  level. 

The  present  Induction  sequence  differs 
from  that  previously  in  effect  In  that 
fathers,  19  through  36,  are  now  classified 
as  3A  (dependency  deferment) . 

As  of  June  80,  1902.  table  1  shows  that, 
of  a  total  estimated  male  population  of 
1,110,000  of  age  26  at  their  nearest  birthday, 
approximately  530.000  (48  percent)  had  seen 
active  military  serrlce.    By  "active  military 


service"  is  meant  that  they  were  enlisted, 
drafted.  <»-  called  to  extended  active  duty. 
In  the  last  case,  some  were  ROTC  graduates 
called  to  extended  active  duty  after  leaving 
college:  others  were  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  personnel  called  into  active  aerrlce 
during  the  Berlin  crisis. 

Table  3  gives  projections  of  the  percentage 
of  men  In  the  age  26  class  who  will  have 
entered  military  service  up  to  June  30,  1966, 
If  currently  programed  active  service 
strengths  are  maintained: 

Tablc  2. — Projections:  men,  age  26,  who  will 
have  entered  military  service 
I  In  percent] 


AprU$ 


In  table  2.  the  projections  of  thos.  -«_ 
wlU  have  entered  active  service  (tt^Z,  T?* 
umn)  relate  to  those  who  normsJirJr; 
2  or  more  years.  If  another  sltuatlM.  ii^ 
the  Berlin  crisis  arose,  reeervlsU  cUkd  T* 
active  service  would  be  included  lathu 
colximn.  However,  the  above  percents*JiI 
not  anticipate  such  a  contingency.    '^'"* 

The  figure  in  Uble  3  of  46  percent  of  Uww 
reaching  age  26  by  June  30,  1963.  who  W«! 
have  experienced  active  military  ttnil 
(mostly  for  3  or  more  years)  oompareTftlT 
orably  with  the  figure  of  46  percent  ul! 
dieted  in  my  letter  of  March  10  l96i 
peclaUy  In  light  of  the  Berlin  sltuaUon.'  t!^ 
effects  of  which  had  not  been  anticlwitlt  i. 
the  earlier  studies.  "" 

It  is  believed  that  the  percentages  la  tabu 
2  will  be  subsUnUally  accurate  proTl^ 
that  the  assumpUons  made  above  hold  true 
and  the  status  of  our  economy  renuiu 
fairly  stable.  Of  course,  any  signlflctnt 
change  in  the  international  situation  or  ■ 
major  change  in  the  U.S.  economy  could  tei« 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  predictions  sbow 
Sincerely, 

CMAaLXS    H.    DONNSIXT. 

Senior  Specialist  in  National  Defense. 

MilUanj  service  status  of  male  population,  ages  lS\i  to  27]t,  as  oj  June  19et 

NUMBER  (THOUSANDS) 


June  so- 

Total 

Enteri'u 
.  activ* 
service 

1  nt«red 

Keservc 

service 

only  ■ 

loes 

87 
M 

45 
43 
40 

13 

1W4 

13 

1966 

13 
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'  Inchides  active  duty  (or  tralulns. 

Sooroe:  Ofllce  of  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Defence  (Man- 
power). 


Table  1. 


to 

l»H 
to 

20H 

20.Vi 

to 

21H 

214 
to 

22H 

to 

23,W 

23H 
to 

24H 

24H 
to 

25>» 

Total  male  population 

1,4«0 
300 

1.410 
300 

1.300 
300 

1,230 
420 

1.170 
610 

l,lflO 
610 

1,130 
640 

640 

■■ 

Entered  military  service 

1.MI 

Ml 

Active  servloe 

280 

340 
50 

340 
80 

380 
70 

400 
110 

480 
UO 

510 
ISO 

BIO 
110 

100 
130 

49 

•■ — - 

Reserve  service  only  ' 

M 

■ 

No  military  service,  estimated  stetns: 

Unlit  Ibr  peeoetime  service 

480 

30 

410 

2ao 

470 

80 

360 

280 

430 

go 

IM) 
210 

400 
110 
130 
180 

380 

130 

90 

70 

380 

130 

60 

10 

320 

130 

80 

m 

— 

Fathers  and  dependency  deferments 

Students  and  other  defNTabke 

Ul 

Net  availablcs  (uonfather  manpower  pool). 

• 

, 

Pereent  dlatrtbation 

Total  male  population 

100 

21 

17 

3 

33 
1 

28 
17 

100 

38 
24 

4 

33 
4 

18 
18 

100 
30 

as 

4 

33 

7 
14 
16 

100 
35 

20 

e 

33 

0 

11 

12 

100 
44 
34 

0 

33 

10 
8 

e 

100 
63 
41 
11 

30 

11 

5 

1 

100 
57 
45 
13 

28 
11 

4 

m 

MO 
88 
48 

10 

27 

11 

4 

W 

Entered  military  service 

Active  service 

Reserve  service  only  ' 

■ 

Unfit  for  peacetime  service 

r 
u 

Fathers  and  dependency  deferments 

Students  and  other  dcferrables 

Net  avallables  (non/ather  manpower  pool). 

«  No  tour  of  extended  acUve  duty.    May  have  had  active  duty  tor  Reserve  Iralnlne 
*  Less  than  6,000  or  O.S  percent. 

Note.— Detail  does  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Source;  OflBce  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower). 


Thx  LnousT  or  Coi 
LXCISLATIVt  RxmXNCI  SSBTICS, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  10,  1961. 
Hon.  Ralpb  TAaBoaoTTOR, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee   on   Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
(Attention     Mr.     Frederick     B.     Blackwell, 
Counsel). 
DiAE  Sn:  The  subject  of  this  letter  U  the 
probability  of  men  having  to  render  sub- 
stantial   military    service    before    they    ptLSs 
the   age   of   26   when,   practically   speaking, 
they  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  drafted. 

Reference  la  made  (1)  to  my  letter  of 
May  18.  1969.  on  the  same  subject  which  ap- 
pears on  pages  373-376  of  the  hearings  of 
your  subcommittee  during  the  first  sf  nlon 
of  the  86th  Congress  on  educational  and 
other  readjustment  assistance  for  post- 
Korean  veterans;  and  (2)  to  your  request  of 
February  3,  1961,  to  bring  the  findings  in  the 
May  18,  1969.  letter  up  to  date. 

In  the  1959  letter,  "substantial  military 
service"  was  defined  as  active  duty  of  2  years 


or  longer  In  the  active  armed  services  of  tbt 
United  States,  thus  excluding  terms  c<  I 
months  or  less  of  acUve  duty  in  Reservt  or 
National  Guard  components,  as  well  m 
weekly  drills  and  sununer  camps. 

Since  there  Is  no  intention  to  reflect  in 
any  way  upon  the  merits  of  the  Rsssrvs 
Forces  Act  or  the  motives  of  thoee  who  avail 
themselves  of  lu  provisions,  the  explanattoa 
of  "substantial  military  service"  in  tbe  lit- 
ter of  May  13,  I960.  U  repeated: 

"What  Is  sought  is  a  clear  dlfferentiatioa 
between  thoee  who  are  experiencing  a  real 
Interruption  in  their  civilian  careers  eoa- 
trasted  to  others  who  through  rejection,  ex- 
emption,  or  deferment,  or  by  serrlng  uofte 
the  provisions  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
manage  to  keep  from  major  Interruptions  la 
their  education  or  careers.** 

The  assumptions  made  2  years  sfo  bsvs 
been  checked  with  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Selective  Scrvlet 
System  and  are  considered  to  be  still  valid. 

It  is  assumed  that,  throxigh  fiscal  yssr 
1963^ 


I  Inductions  wUl  continue  to  be  made  in 
the  order  provided  for  In  SxecuUve  Order 
)lo.  10660.  February  16.  1966,  which  sstab- 
U^bss  this  sequence : 

(a)  Delinquents  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  10  years,  in  order  of  their  dates  of 
mrth  with  the  oldest  first. 

(b)  Volunteers  for  induction  who  have 
got  reached  26,  in  sequence  In  which  they 
TOlunteer. 

(c)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  19 
but  not  26  and  do  not  have  a  child  or  chil- 
dren with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide 
family  relationship  in  their  homes,  in  the 
order  of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest 
first. 

(d)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  19 
but  not  26  and  have  a  child  or  children 
with  whom  they  maintain  a  bona  fide  family 
lelatlonahlp  In  their  homes,  In  the  order  of 
their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  first. 

(e)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  reached  26, 
in  the  order  of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the 
yoongest  first. 

(f)  Nonvolunteers  who  have  attained  18 
jpean  and  6  months  but  not  19,  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  of  birth  with  the  oldest  first. 

3.  In  classifying  registrants  and  granting 
deferments,  the  selective  service  boards  will 
continue  their  present  degree  of  liberality. 

8.  The  average  aggregate  active  strength 
of  the  armed  services  will  be  continued  at 
■lightly  over  2.6  million. 

4.  Xnllstment  and  reenltstment  rates  will 
continue  at  approximately  the  average  of  the 
IsttSyears. 

ne  predictions  made  in  the  letter  of  May 
IS,  1060,  were  based  upon  projections  of  man- 
power requirements  for  the  active  armed 
services  for  fiscal  years  1969  through  1963 
and  the  estimated  military  service  status  of 
men  aged  19  to  26  years,  as  June  30.  1958.  and 
June  SO.  1063.  These  projections  had  been 
made  in  a  study  of  military  manpower  re- 
quirements and  supply  made  by  ofllcials  from 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Selective  Service  System. 

Oflklals  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Selective  Service  System  state  that  no 
further  projections  have  been  made  since 
IMO  and  that  they  have  no  plans  to  make 
further  studies  of  this  nature  at  this  time. 
At  the  same  time  these  officials  have  stated 
that  the  1060  projecUons  have  been  borne 
out  ss  to  accuracy.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower)  substantiates  this: 

"MaacH  7.  1961. 
"Dial  Ml.  Donnillt:  This  is  In  reply  to 
foar  letter  of  March  3  In  which  you  re- 
quested to  be  advised  as  to  the  continued 
accuracy  of  the  projections  appearing  in  the 
pubUcaUon  'The  Military  Service  Outlook.' 
which  wss  made  available  to  you  in  May 
1M9  In  connection  with  a  study  for  the 
Senate  Subconunittee  on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

•T>esplte  the  lapse  of  about  2  jrears  since 
the  development  of  the  projections,  the  esti- 
mates In  this  booklet  continue  to  be  substani- 
tially  unchanged.  The  study  assumed  a  con- 
ttnuaUon  of  military  active  duty  strengths  of 
slightly  over  2.6  million  personnel.  This 
compares  with  an  actual  strength  of  2,503,000 
on  January  31,  1961.  Inductions  were  pro- 
jected at  an  average  rate  of  90.000  per  year 
daring  the  period  fiscal  year  1960  to  fiscal 
yssr  1968.  Actual  inductions  in  fiscal  year 
I960  totaled  00  JOO.  From  the  sUndpoint  of 
■Mnpower  supply,  there  have  similarly  bsen 
no  significant  changes  in  either  population 
estimates  or  selecUve  service  deferment  poli- 
cies, relevant  to  our  study. 

"It  is  our  Judgment,  therefore,  that  the 
ptoJecUons  of  the  military  service  outlook 
for  men  aged  19  to  26  years  through  fiscal 
year  1968,  as  published,  continue  to  be  sub- 
itanUally  accurate  at  the  present  Ume. 
"Sincerely  yotirs, 

"Habolb  Wool, 
"Chief.  Plans  and  Analj/sU  Division." 


CONCLUSIONS 

Since  no  further  projections  of  military 
manpower  requirements  or  of  estimated  mili- 
tary service  status  of  men  aged  19  to  26 
years  are  available,  and  in  light  of  the  ac- 
ciu^cy  with  which  the  1969  projections  have 
been  realized  to  date,  the  conclusions  In  my 
letter  of  May  13.  1969,  are  considered  to  be 
still  vaUd. 

It  should  be  realized  that  a  number  of 
things  could  happen  which  might  affect  the 
validity  of  the  assumptions,  the  accuracy  of 
the  projections,  and  the  soundnees  of  the 
conclusions.  Business  booms  and  depres- 
sions affect  reenllstment  rates;  when  jobs 
are  scarce,  men  are  more  likely  to  reenllst 
and  this  reduces  the  number  of  replacements 
necessary  from  civil  life.  The  converse  Is 
true  when  times  are  good.  The  International 
situation  affects  the  maintained  manpower 
strength  of  the  armed  services  and  also  the 
reenllstment  rate.  And  any  shifts  in  the 
prestige  and  popularity  of  military  service  as 
a  career  will  have  a  bearing  on  reenllst- 
ments. 

With  the  foregoing  caveat.  It  appears  likely 
that  as  of  June  30.  1963,  only  630,000  of  an 
estimated  1,160.000  males  reaching  age  26 
will  have  entered  military  service  for  2  years 
or  longer,  which  Is  46  percent  or  lees  than  6 
out  of  every  10.  If  we  deduct  an  estimated 
340.000  unfit  from  the  1,150.000  total,  the 
percentage  rises  to  a  little  over  66  percent. 
Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  trend 
toward  fewer  substantial  Interruptions  in 
civilian  careers  due  to  military  service  will 
continue  until  something  occxirs  to  change 
one  or  more  of  the  assumptions,  particularly 
the  aggregate  active  strength  of  the  armed 
services  or  the  reenllstment  rates. 
Very  truly  yours, 

CHAALKS   H.   E>ONIffKLLT, 

Senior  Specialist  in  National  Defense. 
Thx  Libkart  or  Congkess, 

LEGISI.ATIVX  REIXXXNCE  SESVICE, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  13,  1959. 
Hon.  Ralph  TAaBoxouoH, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  New  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
DxA«  Sm :  The  subject  of  this  letter  U  the 
probability  of  men  having  to  render  substan- 
tial military  service  before  they  pass  the  age 
of  26  when,  practically  speaking,  they  are 
no  longer  likely  to  be  drafted.     In  this  con- 
nection, the  term  "substantial"  is  defined  as 
active  duty  of  2  years  or  longer  in  the  active 
armed  services  of  the  United  States;  service 
In  the  Reserve  or  National  Guard  components 
involving  active  duty  training  of  6  months 
or  less  and  weekly  drills  and  summer  camps 
for  a  number  of  years  Is  excluded  from  this 
definition. 

In  making  this  definition,  the  use  of  the 
term  "substantial"  Is  in  no  way  intended  to 


reflect  upon  the  meriu  of  the  Reserve  Forces 
Act  or  the  motives  of  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  Its  provisions.  What  Is  sought  Is  a 
clear  dlfferentlaUon  between  those  who  are 
experiencing  a  real  Interruption  in  their 
civilian  careers  contrasted  to  others  who 
through  rejection,  exempUon,  or  deferment, 
or  by  serving  under  provisions  of-the  Reserve 
Forces  Act  manage  to  keep  from  major  In- 
terruptions in  their  education  or  careets. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  Labor,  and  Selective 
Service  System  have  collaborated  in  study- 
ing military  manpower  requirements  and 
supply.  This  study  has  been  projected  to  In- 
clude fiscal  year  1963  and.  using  their  experi- 
ence data  and  estimates.  It  Is  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  some  reasonable  judgment  as  to  the 
chances  a  young  man  faces  of  having  to  en- 
gage In  a  period  of  active  military  service  of 
2  or  more  years. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
any  predictions  will  be  only  as  good  as  the 
assumptions"  and  data  upon  which  they  are 
based;  also,  that  these  predictions  are  very 
vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  such  variables  as 
business  booms  and  depressions,  changing 
public  atutudes  and  political  slttiatlons.  leg- 
islation effecting  the  attractiveness  of  mUl- 
tary  careers,  and  the  international  situation. 

It  Is  assumed  that,  through  fiscal  year 
1963: 

1.  Inductions  will  continue  to  be  made  In 
this  order : 

(a)  Volimteers  for  Induction. 

(b)  Registrants  who  have  been  delinquent 
under  the  law. 

(c)  Nonfathers,  ages  19-26  (oldest  going 
first). 

(d)  Fathers,  19-25  years. 

(e)  Registrants,  ages  26-35,  whose  liability 
has  been  extended. 

(f)  Registrants,  between  ages  18Vj-19 
(who  can  only  be  Inducted,  under  the  law.  If 
no  older  men  are  available  for  Induction) . 

2.  The  degree  of  liberality  of  Selective 
Service  Boards  In  classifying  registrants  and 
granting  deferments  will  remain  about  as  at 
present. 

3.  The  average  aggregate  active  strength 
of  the  armed  services  wlU  be  continued  at 
slightly  over  2V4  million. 

4.  Enlistment  rates  will  continue  about  as 
at  present. 

In  arriving  at  our  predictions,  it  is  helpful 
to  compare  the  actual  and  projected  man- 
power requirements  over  a  period  of  years 
(table  1)  with  estlmctes  of  the  military 
service  status  of  eligible  males  during  that 
period  (tables  2  and  3).  From  these  figures 
one  may  arrive  at  reasonably  accurate  eett- 
mates,  provided  that  the  assumptions  remain 
valid  and  the  population  estimates  (which 
are  based  on  unpublished  estimates  and 
projections  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census)  are 
b<»Tte  out. 


Table    1. 


-Projected  luilHary  manf>oicer  requirement  from  civil  life,  by  source,  fiscal 
years  1959-63  (fiscal  year  lons,  aclvaf) 

(Thousands) 


1958 

1950 

19G0 

1961 

1062 

lOTiS 

Total,  AcUve  and  Reserve  Foreee 

6S0 

630 

610 

610 

610 

590 

From  manpower  pool ' 

6S0 
100 

eao 

100 

500 
100 

soo 

no 

800 
110 

SOO 

From  other  soarces ' 

AcUve  Forces,  total _ 

540 

530 

620 

630 

610 

SOO 

From  manpower  pool  ' 

440 
100 

430 
100 

410 
100 

410 
110 

400 
110 

400 
90 

From  otiier  soorees 

Reserve  Forces,  toUl  nonprtor  service  • 

«00 

M 

W 

160 

MO 

100 

'  Indndes  volunteers  ajsed  17  to  18 H  ytars. 

•  Other  aouroes:  prior  service  men,  ROTC,  and  medical  olTicers,  women. 

»  Net.    Excludes  losses  to  civil  life  and  to  Active  Forces. 

« Estimated. 

N'OTS.— Detail  does  not  nrcc.<(sarlly  add  to  group  totals  due  to  rounding. 
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Table  2.— Estimated  mttitary  $ernee  ttatut  of  mm  aged  19  to  SS  yeart,  June  SO,  1958 


i4pra  I 


Age.nMni 

rtbMkd«7 

i 

19 

30 

21 

22 

23 

24 

21 

31 

\f  «!•  iM>rqiat1m 

1,300 

1.190 

I.IM 

1.130 

i.iao 

1.0M 

l.OM 

l.IOO 

'''"tnvd  mflltary  iifrTim 

270 

400 

4«D 

800 

SBO 

7W 

7W 

770 

Active  Foron 

aoo 

TO 

su 

90 

3M 

80 

430 

80 

320 
80 

610 

M 

740 

ao 

780 
20 

Reserve  Forces 

Nfanpower  pool,  total 

210 

1» 

ITO 

180 

leo 

70 

m     ,.     C) 

Ncnfcfthers 

190 

IW 

30 

UO 

110 
70 

m 

80 

M 

(') 

Fithen 

Deferable,  other  than  unfit,  total 

330 

240 

IW 

140 

no 

80 

80 

M 

Pependeney 

10 

tao 

10 

230 

10 
170 

ao 

120 

sicT 

ao 

90 

40 
40 

m 

Students  sad  others  •   

30 

Unfit    

390 

370 

340 

2flO 

MO 

240 

340 

■I>■Btlm^00•. 

'  Aiao  includcc  small  auiuber  in  exempt  groups  Cmlnlsters  divinity  studrnt^.  aliens,  -^olr  corvtvinp  son;!). 

NoVB. — Detail  does  not  neceasarily  add  to  (roup  totals  due  to  roundlnf;. 

Tablx  3. — Estimated  military  trrvice  $tattis  of  men  aged  19  to  26  years,  June  SO,  196.i 

[Tboosands] 


Aire,  nearest  Urtbday 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

2S 

38 

Male  population 

1,430 

1.480 

1.430 

1.300 

1.220 

1.200 

1,190 

1  190 

F.ntered  military  servler 

240 

310 

3oO 

400 

430 

s» 

•10 

•SO 

180 

00 

250 
70 

am 

70 

310 

90 

350 
100 

440 
110 

soo 

no 

530 

Reserve  Forces. 

100 

Non  father  manpovfr  pool 

270 
30 

430 
470 

320 
SO 

310 
490 

300 
90 

220 
470 

210 
120 

130 
430 

100 
130 

m 

400 

flO 

lao 

390 

30 
140 

40 
370 

(■) 

Fathers  other  than  unfit '  ». 

140 

fh«n  Viflt  •. 

40 

Unfit 

340 

<  Leas  than  5,000. 

>  Inetaidee  others  In  elass  I-A  or  in  lil-A,  dependency,  and  small  number  of  nontathers  eligible  for  drpondcnry 
deferments. 
'  Also  Includes  small  number  in  exempt  groups  (mhilsters,  divinity  students,  aliens,  sole  survivlnf  sons). 

N'ou. — Detail  docs  not  ncccssurOy  add  to  group  totals  doe  to  roandtng. 


When  examining  table  2  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  ratio  ot  unfit  to  total  male  popula- 
tion ta  BulMtantUlly  higher  among  the  19- 
to  2a-7ear-<4<ls  than  with  33-  to  M-year- 
olcU.  Thla  Is  due  to  the  recent  upgrading  of 
phyalelal  and  mental  standards  for  inductees 
(permitted  under  Public  Law  85-604)  rather 
than  to  any  mitatantlve  difference  in  actual 
phyalcal  and  mental  fitness  between  the  dif- 
ferent age  groups.  Because  of  the  deatre  of 
many  yovmg  men  to  get  their  military  re- 
qulrements  oat  of  the  way  before  they  go  to 
college  or  start  a  career,  a  substantial  num- 
ber between  ages  17  and  19  either  enlist  or 
volunteer  for  early  induction.  For  example, 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1958  an  estimated 
510,000  19-  and  20-year-olds  had  entered 
the  Active  Forces.  Of  these,  48,000  either 
had  enlisted  or  volunteered  for  early  Induc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  older  age  groups 
(note  the  last  two  columns  of  table  2)  many 
were  Inducted  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
Korean  war  when  they  were  around  age  20. 

Since  the  percentage  of  unfit  will  depend 
largely  oo  the  standards  existing  at  the  time 
of  Indiictlon  and  the  largest  percentage  erf 
thoee  entM^ng  service  is  in  the  yovmger  age 
groups,  the  impact  of  the  intnxluction  of 
higher  standards  for  induction  has  been 
understandably  heavier  against  the  yoxinger 
age  groups. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  table  2  It  is  noted  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  estimates  that,   as  ot  June  80, 


1958,  there  were  1.100,000  males  aged  28  of 
whom  750.000  had  seen  substantial  military 
service.  In  other  words,  about  68  percent  or 
less  than  7  out  of  10  had  served  (or  were  In 
process  of  serving)  for  2  years  or  longer.  Of 
those  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
qualified — 860,000 — 87  percent  entered  serv- 
ice for  2  years  or  longer) . 

Ftom  the  Defense  estimate  In  table  3.  it  la 
apparent  that  only  530,000  of  the  1.160.000 
males  reaching  age  26  will  have  entered 
military  service  for  2  years  or  longer.  This 
is  46  percent — less  than  6  out  of  every  10. 
(Deducting  the  340.000  unqualified  for 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  reasons,  between 
65  and  66  percent  of  the  810,000  qualified 
can  expect  to  serve  for  2  years  or  longer.) 
Another  way  of  stating  the  estimate  of  serv- 
ice for  all  males  aged  26  In  1963  is  that  one- 
third  more  of  those  who  reach  age  26  by 
June  30.  1963,  can  expect  to  escape  sub- 
stantial military  service  as  compared  to  those 
who  reached  age  26  by  June  SO,  1968. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1963  the  projected  total  of  the  male 
population  for  ages  19  to  26  Is  about  10,300. 
000.  Of  this  total,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
2,840,000  will  have  entered  military  service 
for  a  period  of  3  years  or  longer,  a  little  over 
27  percent.  While  the  figure  for  the  ae-year- 
olds  alone  is  46  percent,  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  younfvr  tf*  groups 
will  be  brought  into  service  after  fiscal  year 
1963,  provided  that  the  draft  Is  still  in  effect. 


As  long  as  the  International  situation 
mits  us  to  keep  our  Armed  Forces  Bear 
2V^   million  level,  the  population 


to  Increase,  and  the  reoent  Improven^^^ 
enlistment  and  reenllstment  rmtes^Ma  iJ 
appear*  likely  that  the  percentage  oftw 
who  win  experience  no  substantUI  IntarmT 
tlon  in  the  civilian  careers  becaiMo  ^wT 
tary  service  will  increase,  year  by  yn  ' 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chablxs  H.  Donnkllt 
Senior  Specialist  in  National  Defenit 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICl^ 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECX)RD 

On  request,  and  by  utumimoua  cod- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  su-ticlea,  a|» 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thecal 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Byllr.  HUMPURXT: 

ExcerpU  from  address  delivered  by  hl«  u 
a  conference  sponsored  by  the  Northw«s(«B 
University  Bio-Medical  Engineering  tii^. 
search  Center,  Chicago,  111.,  on  March  » 
1963.  • 

By  Mr.  CASE  : 

Article  entitled  "To  Mo'^e  Congress  Out  of 
lu  RuU,"  written  by  Senator  Hcmphixt  sa^ 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  m«j— *„ 
of  April  7.  1963,  relating  to  proposed  rsfoiat 
in  congressional  procedures:  also  aa  arttde 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  New  Tcrk 
Times  of  April  7.  1963. 

Kditorlal  entitled  "Confusion  In  Spaet* 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  T 
1963:  also  a  recent  statement  issued  by  mI 
office  concerning  his  Inquiry  to  Air  Pent 
Secretary  Zuckert.  with  regard  to  aUsgttf 
duplication  of  facilities  by  NASA. 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  midst  of  legislative  debate  last  Tues- 
day, the  Senate  paused  for  a  moment  to 
vote  UjS.  citizenship  for  an  RngiiehmM 
The  occasion  was  duly  noted  by  lennl 
of  our  colleagues  and  all  wished  tbe 
recipient  well.  However,  the  demands  «f 
duty  pressed  upon  us,  and  shortly  we 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  business. 

Too  often  these  moments  go  by  here 
without  warning  and  without  time  for 
savored  meditation.  But  these  past  few 
days  of  spring  have  been  warm  aad 
sunny,  conducive  to  meditation,  and 
their  pleasantness  disturbed  my  restim 
memories  of  a  time  some  20  years  ago,  • 
time  C.  P.  Snow  has  called,  "the  beta- 
tlf  ul.  shining,  desperate  summer  of  IHI." 

It  was  after  Dunkirk,  and  the  final 
fall  of  France  with  its  accompanylnf 
bitter  disappointments  was  only  3  weeks 
away. 

The  stubborn  resistance  of  civilization 
seemed  narrowing  down  to  that  small 
island  in  the  North  Atlantic;  but  the 
voice  of  that  resistance  growled  oot 
across  the  airwaves  that  England  would 
never  surrender.  We  remember 
words  clearly: 

We  shall  defend  our  Island,  wbatow 
cost  may  be.  We  shall  tight  on  the 
we  shall  fight  on  the  landing  gRmadi,  «• 
shall  fight  In  the  fields  and  in  the  stresia 
we  shall  fight  in  the  hills:  we  shall  otsw 
surrender,  and  even  if,  wtiich  I  do  not  fcr 
a  moment  believe,  this  island  or  a  large  pert 
of  it  were  subjugated  and  starving,  then  cur 
empire  t>eyond   the   seas  •   •   •  would  csnj 


OB  the  struggle,  until,  in  Ood's  good  time, 
the  New  World,  with  all  Its  power  and  might, 
■teps  forth  to  tbe  rescue  and  the  lil>eratlon 
of  tbe  Old. 

With  pride,  Winston  Churchill  ad- 
^xtased  his  own  people,  and  with  pa- 
tience the  people  of  a  sister  nation  across 
the  Atlantic.  It  was  clear  to  him  that 
the  medieval  darkness  which  was  then 
gathering  on  the  Continent  threatened 
not  Just  the  west  of  Europe,  but  all  of 
Western  civilization.  It  had  been  clear 
to  him  all  along. 

Two  years  before,  on  October  16,  1938, 
while  the  visionaries  and  the  defeatists 
still  believed  that  Oermany  had  satisfied 
Its  last  territorial  claims  and  that  war 
oould  be  avoided  by  giving  to  the  Fuhrer 
what  he  otherwise  would  take  by  force, 
Mr.  Churchill  addressed  the  people  of 
'America: 

I  avail  myself  with  relief  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  how  long  such 
liberties  wUl  t>e  aUowed.  The  stations  of 
uncensored  expression  are  closing  down;  the 
lights  are  going  out;  but  tliere  is  still  time 
(or  those  to  whom  freedom  and  parliamen- 
tary government  mean  something,  to  consult 
together.  Let  me,  then,  speak  in  truth  and 
asrosstness  while  time  remains. 

Mr.  Churchill  restated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophy  common  to  our 
two  nations: 

As  we  look  back  over  tbe  long  story  of 
tbe  nations,  we  must  see  •  •  •  their  glory 
hss  been  founded  upon  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  and  injustice.  Since 
the  dswn  of  the  Christian  Era  a  certain  way 
of  life  has  slowly  been  shaping  itself  among 
the  Western  peoples,  and  certain  standards  of 
conduct  and  government  have  come  to  be 
esteemed.  After  many  miseries  and  pro- 
longed confusion,  there  arose  into  the  broad 
light  of  day  the  conception  of  the  right 
of  the  Individual:  his  right  to  be  consulted 
in  the  government  of  his  country:  his  right 
to  invoke  the  law  even  against  the  state 
Itself. 

Mr.  Churchill  would  not  be  forced  by 
the  fate  that  threatened  his  Island  to 
compromise  reality  with  expediency.  He 
pointed  out  then  In  precise  terms  the 
similarity  of  principle  that  rules  all 
totalitarian  states  though  his  words 
might  have  offended  a  possible  ally : 

Like  the  Communists,  the  Nasls  tolerate 
no  opinion  but  their  own.  Like  the  Commu- 
nists, they  feed  on  hatred.  Like  the  Com- 
munists, tbey  must  seek  from  time  to  time, 
and  always  at  shorter  Intervals,  a  new  tar- 
get, a  new  prise,  a  new  victim.  The  dictator, 
in  au  his  pride.  U  held  in  the  grip  of  his 
p»rty  machine.  He  can  go  forward:  he 
esxmot  go  back.  He  must  blood  his  hotmds 
and  thow  them  sport,  or  else,  like  Actaeon  of 
old,  be  devoured  by  them.  All-strong  with- 
out, he  U  all-weak  within. 

Mr.  Churchill  had  spoken  to  us  long 
before  that  summer  of  1940  and  patiently 
warned  us  of  the  events  which  were  later 
to  forcefully  eject  us  from  the  deceptive 
•curtty  of  our  retirement. 

But  that  was  stIU  before  us  In  the 
«ummer  of  1940.  Then  England  stood 
•*»•  and  the  stillness  of  the  fragrant 
Dover  evenings  was  broken  by  wave  after 
wave  of  German  planes  heavy  with 
bombs  for  the  British  heartland.  We 
and  the  world  held  our  breath  awaiting 


the  inevitable,  for  the  island  to  be  en. 
gulfed  by  the  irresistible  Nazi  blitzkreig. 
The  English  survived  that  summer, 
"God's  good  time"  soon  came,  and  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  After 
an  undisturbed  and  generous  youth,  his- 
tory decreed  that  the  time  had  come  for 
our  Nation  to  take  up  the  burden  which 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  carry.  We  still  bear 
the  heavy  part  of  those  burdens  and 
there  is  not,  and  will  not  soon  be,  oppor- 
tunity to  set  them  down. 

Such  are  the  affairs  of  men  that  the 
years  find  our  old  enemies  now  our 
stanchest  allies,  and  some  among  those 
allies  have  become  our  present  adver- 
saries. Governments  change,  friend- 
ships change,  and  the  temptation  some- 
times is  to  ask  why  the  battles  have  been 
fought,  where  lies  the  sense  to  all  the 
bloody  sacrifice? 

I  know  of  no  more  compelling  proof 
that  our  real  enemy  is  not  other  nations, 
or  other  peoples,  but  tyranny,  which 
rises  like  a  weed  In  lands  that  are  not 
tended,  to  choke  off  the  dignity  of  man. 
The  struggle  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory has  been.  In  larger  terms,  not  so 
much  the  struggle  of  nations  as  a  strug- 
gle between  that  dignity  and  those  who 
deny  man's  dignity.  That  war  has 
grown  In  scope  and  In  intensity  until 
today  the  world  Is  divided  Into  two  great 
parts,  representing  those  two  opposing 
beliefs. 

Some  say  democracy  is  outmoded,  a 
thought  of  the  past,  and  that  other 
"modem"  philosophies  will  rule  In  times 
to  come.  The  statement  contains  its 
own  1I3,  for  tyranny  has  been  the  over- 
riding fate  of  man  since  his  forgotten 
beginnings.  Indeed  It  Is  the  concept  of 
dignity  and  freedom  that  Is  new.  that 
has  been  slowly  nurtured  in  the  breasts 
of  men,  and  that  has  grown  stronger  in 
spite  of  repeated  assaults  by  man's  dark 
lawleso  past.  Our  conflict  today  Is  but 
the  latest,  perhaps  the  final  great  battle 
between  tyranny  and  dignity,  and  I  ask 
which  of  those  two  concepts  Is  new  to 
the  history  of  men. 

I  hear  It  said  that  loss  of  empire  has 
deprived  England  of  Its  place  among 
great  nations  of  the  world.  I  believe 
this  is  not  true  and  will  never  be  so.  For 
It  was  England  that  served  as  mankind's 
school  of  freedom.  It  wjis  there  that 
our  concepts  of  responsibility  and  right 
were  painstakingly  developed  and  It  Is  to 
England  that  America  will  forever  owe 
Its  greatest  debt. 

That  which  we  have  desired  to  bestow 
on  one  of  her  great  statesmen  is  In- 
tended not  only  as  the  gift  of  our  highest 
honor  to  him,  but  also  as  recognition  of 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  proud  nation 
that  he  led. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  5,  conferring  US.  hon- 
orary citizenship  upon  the  Honorable 
Winston  Churchill,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  wholeheartedly  with  the  remarks 
Of  the  disUngulshed  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield], 
on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  this 
resolution  by  the  President  today. 


I  wish  it  were  within  the  power  of 
this  body  to  go  beyond  that  and  confer 
upon  Mr.  ChurchiU  the  tlUe,  "Honorary 
Citizen  of  the  World."  because.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  is  truly  the  title  h€  deserves. 
He  deserves  it  because  the  fight  he  has 
carried  on  for  the  good  and  decent  life 
for  his  people  Is  of  the  kind  that  all 
human  beings,  in  their  heart,  believe  In 
and  admire. 

Who  can  ever  forget  his  sonorous  voice 
as  he  rallied  the  people  of  his  beloved, 
sceptered  isles  against  the  hated  Hitler 
hordes?  Who  can  ever  forget  the  pledge 
which  he  made  on  behalf  of  his  be- 
leaguered people:  to  fight  the  Invader  on 
the  beaches.  In  the  streets  or  wherever 
he  might  appear? 

Who  can  forget  the  redoubtable  figure 
of  this  marvelous  man,  smiling  through 
the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  his  na- 
tion's agony,  pufltog  on  his  familiar  cigar 
and  holding  aloft  two  fingers  in  a 
promise  of  victory  that.  God  willing,  did 
come  true? 

And  who  can  forget  the  omniscience 
of  this  man  as  he  stood  in  the  quiet  of 
a  hall  at  the  University  of  Zurich  after 
the  tumult  of  war  had  died  away,  and 
described  his  vision  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe,  a  vision  that  now  lies  so  near 
the  grasp  of  those  of  us  who  believe  In  a 
united  community  of  Atlantic  nations, 
dedicated  to  the  peace  and  freedom  and 
dignity  of  all  men  of  good  will? 

Mr.  President,  the  world  will  long  re- 
member this  man,  Winston  Churchill, 
whom  we  honor  with  our  simple  tribute 
today.  He  Is  one  of  those  of  whom  It 
can  truly  be  said,  "He  is  a  great  man." 


SENATOR  ANDERSON  TO  BE  HON- 
ORED BY  CONSERVATION  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  our  able 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  will  be  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  for  his  many  out- 
standing contributions  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  natural  resource  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  Senator 
Anderson  will  be  so  honored.  Those  of 
us  here  in  the  Senate  are  well  aware  of 
his  Interest  and  many  accomplishments 
in  the  areas  of  conservation.  The  major 
conservation  groups  are  to  be  compli- 
mented in  selecting  our  colleague  for  this 
award  which  will  be  presented  on  Mon- 
day, May  20. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  text  of  a  news  release  pertaining  to 
the  testimonial  dinner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:         "^ 

CONSEEVATION    AWAKO    TO    SENATOR    ANDERSON 

National  recognition  for  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  conservation  of  America's 
natural  resources  will  be  accorded  the  Hon- 
orable Clinton  P.  Anderson,  U.S.  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  in  his  honor  by  12  of  the  Nation's  fore- 
most conservation  organizations  on  Monday. 
May  20.  at  Washington's  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
and  Secretary  of  Agrtciilture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, liembera  of  Congreaa,  and  other  rank- 
ing OoTemment  oOdala  will  attend  the 
dinner,  which  will  be  open  to  all  who  wish 
to  pay  trilmte  to  Senator  Anskkson's  long 
and  rigorous  career  as  an  advocate  of  a 
balanced  conserTation  program  for  national 
forests,  paiks.  wildlife  refuges,  water,  and 
other  reecurces.  The  sponsoring  groups  will 
present  Senator  ANDzasoN  with  a  national 
award  of  recognition. 

In  announcing  the  dinner.  Committee 
Chairman  C.  R.  Outermuth,  secretary  of  the 
North  American  WUdllf e  Foundation,  stated : 
"In  staging  this  National  Conservation  Testi- 
monial Dinner  in  honor  of  Senator  ANOxxaoN, 
12  of  the  leading  national  conservation  or- 
ganizations in  America  liave  combined  their 
efforts  to  recognize  a  man  who  has  fearlessly 
and  seUtosaly  acted  in  the  best  interesU  of 
the  Nation  in  matters  concerning  natural 
resouroas.  I  believe  that  the  scope  of  the 
Interests  represented  in  the  list  of  sponsoring 
organizations  is  testimony  in  itself  to  Sena- 
tor AmaBsosr's  place  of  esteem  among  the 
canserratlanlsts  of  Ajnertca." 

The  dlzmer  is  being  sponsored  Jointly  by 
the  American  Conservation  Association: 
American  Forestry  Association;  Conservation 
Foundation;  loaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica: National  Avidubon  Society;  National 
Parka  Association;  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion; North  American  Wildlife  Foundation; 
Sierra  Club;  Sport  Fishing  Institute;  Wilder- 
ness Society;  and  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute. 

Tickets  and  further  Information  on  the 
dinner  can  be  obtained  from  the  steering 
committee  at  709  Wire  Building.  Washington 
5,  DC,  phone  DI.  7-1774. 


THE   50TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF    THE 
ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  for 
half  a  century  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  lot  and  the 
enrichment   of    the   human   experience. 
Its  great  constructive   work   in   public 
health,    medicine,    education,    interna- 
tional relations,  and  in  the  arts  has  pro- 
foundly Influenced  the  fabric  of  life  as 
it   ic   llred   today   in   this   Nation   and 
throughout  the  world.    Over  the  years, 
it  has  channeled  the  potentials  of  en- 
lightenment into  the  service  of  humanity. 
The  sxnn  of  $763  million  which  the 
foundation  has  disbursed  during  the  past 
five    decades    may    appear    staggering. 
Yet  It  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
which  has  flowed  for  similar  purposes 
frott.  governments,  international  agen- 
cies ana  other  sources  and  It  docs  not 
really  explain  the  great  effectiveness  of 
the   foimdation.    Rather,   the   key   lies 
in  the  basic  approach  which  has  been 
taken   from  its   inception.    There   has 
been  consistent  recognition  that  even  as 
human  needs  are  not  static,  even  as  they 
vary  in  time  and  in  place,  the  response 
to  them  can  be  neither  static  nor  styl- 
ized.   For  50  years  the  foundation  has 
applied,  within  this  approach,  a  ssrstem- 
atic  and  perceptive  priming  of  action 
of  many  kinds  to  meet  ever -changing 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  issued 
a  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  establisliment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  brief  state- 
ment    of     an     extraordinary    private 


achievement  which  forms  a  imlque  part 
of  the  history  of  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  century,  be  included  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

STATnCXKT    BT     THT     BOABS    0»     TkVSTTXS     ON 

TKs  SOth  AKNrvmsAsT  or  rttw  RocKEnxLxa 
FOUNOATIOW    1913-^ 

The  Rockefeller  Foxindation  has  now  com- 
pleted 50  years  of  activity  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world. 

As  we  look  back  at  the  record  of  those 
who  preceded  us.  we  note  with  pride  the 
achievements  that  have  flowed  from  the 
foundation's  50-year  history.  During  this 
period  the  foundation  has  spent  over  (763 
million — far  more  than  its  total  income. 
This  sum  by  Itself  could  have  accomplished 
relatively  little.  The  real  acoompllshmenU 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  inspired  and 
dedicated  efforts  of  thousands  of  talented 
and  learned  men  and  wo^en  who  needed 
financial  support  at  critical' moments  in  their 
determined  endeavor  to  improve  the  lot  of 
their  fellow  men.  To  these  servants  of  hu- 
man welfare  we  pay  respectful  tribute. 

We  note  with  further  respect  and  ad- 
miration the  contributions  of  the  dedicated 
corps  of  officers  who  have  implemented  so 
ably  the  purposes  of  the  foundation,  and  of 
our  predecessor  trustees — among  them  such 
noted  public  figures  as  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr..  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Owen  D.  Young. 
John  Foster  Dulles.  John  W.  Davis.  Simon 
Flexner,  Raymond  B.  Foedick.  Dean  Rusk, 
Robert  A.  Lovett.  Henry  Allen  Moe,  and  John 
J.  McCloy;  and  such  distinguished  educa- 
tors as  Eliot,  of  Harvard;  Angell,  of  Tale; 
Dodds,  of  Princeton;  Compton,  of  M.IT.; 
Sproul,  of  California;  Wilbur,  of  SUnford; 
and  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth. 

In  1913  th|^foundation's  first  trustees  de- 
cided to  focus  all  efforts  and  resources  on 
what  John  D.  Rockefeller  once  called  "a 
search  for  cause,  an  attempt  to  cxut  evils  at 
their  source."  It  was  a  time  when  life  ex- 
pectancy in  this  country  was  restricted  to  53 
years,  compared  with  70  jreara  today;  when  1 
out  of  every  10  children  died  in  the  first  year 
ot  life,  compared  with  1  In  40  today.  Here 
was  a  place  to  start,  for  siirely  mankind 
could  not  move  on  toward  creating  a  better 
life  without  physical  weU-belng. 

During  those  early  years  dedicated  sci- 
entists on  the  foundation's  staff  sought  out 
major  infectious  diseases — malaria,  hook- 
worm, and  yellow  fever — aU  over  the  world. 
Out  of  thi?  persistent  work,  patterns  for  the 
Improvement  of  public  health  bc^an  to 
emerge  and,  for  the  first  time  In  history, 
protection  against  major  diseases  could  be 
given  to  millions  of  hiunan  beings. 

One  aspect  of  this  systematic  approach  to 
the  whole  problem  of  public  health  was  the 
establishment  by  the  foimdation  of  public 
health  schools — the  first  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  followed  by  similar  under- 
takings here  and  in  31  countries  all  over  the 
world.  Governments  and  private  organiza- 
tions have  now  entered  this  field  with  greatly 
expanded  resources.  The  foimdation  Itself 
n\oved  on  to  advance  the  general  Improve- 
ment of  medical  education,  and  with  this 
concentrated  effort  went  the  encouragement 
of  research  in  the  belief  tHat  persistent  prob- 
ing for  new  knowledge  must  move  hand  in 
hand  with  education. 

Combining  its  Interest  in  public  health  and 
the  medical  and  biological  sciences,  the  foun- 
dation has  also  turned  its  attention  to  hu- 
man nutrition,  especially  to  the  problem  of 
increasing  the  world's  food  production.  The 
foundation  has  Just  completed  M  years  at 
work  in  Mexico  in  close  cooperation  with 
Mexican  leaders,  scientists,  and  agricultural 
producers.  The  deficit  position  of  Mexico 
with  respect  to  its  basic  crops  has  been  cor- 
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rected.  Lessons  learned  and  techi»i«-- 
evolved  are  now  being  applied  to  oth»i?*' 
of  the  world  with  comparable  proble^  ^^ 

Meanwhile,  the  search  for  causes  of  d^«^ 
poverty,  malnutrition,  ignorance  an<l  dST" 
revealed  pressing  needs  for  new  kaowS^ 
about  man  himself  as  a  part  of  his  «vS 
environment.  For  the  needs  of  maSSi 
merely  begin,  and  do  not  end,  with  oh^S 
weU-beiiig  and  an  adequate  dlet-iST" 
these  may  be.  Among  the  great  en<h  «2! 
the  great  achievements  of  man  are  those  ^ 
grow  from  Inspirations  of  hU  Intellsct^ 
his  spirit.  In  the  middle  of  its  second  dscadT 
therefore,  the  foundation  began  lu  lon7«M 
intensive  support  of  work  in  the  soclti  sei 
ences — economics,  sociology,  political  mi 
ence — and  iu  increasingly  broad  iatsttai  h 
the  htunanltles  and  the  arts.  In  the  natM 
sciences  the  foundation  moved  into  the  s^ 
port  of  pioneering  research  in  physics,  cImb^ 
ifitry,  and  biology,  and  then  into  blophyuJ 
biochemistry,  and  disciplines  such  as  gtn^ 
Ics,  physiology,  and  microbiology. 

The  Rockefeller  Fotindatlon's  SO-m^, 
record  has  helped  demonstrate  the  role  o(  » 
private  foundation  in  meeting  contemporw 
human  need.  A  private  foundation  caotafei 
initiative;  it  can  pioneer;  and.  by  mustsdw 
available  knowledge  and  hunuin  competena' 
it  can  identify  causes  and  experiment  with 
solutions.  It  can  move  without  the  poUtksl 
complications  created  when  governments  ut 
Involved  with  other  governments,  it  csa 
encourage  cooperative  effort  across  naUaul 
and  political  boundaries.  It  can  bria*  « 
high  order  of  individuality  and  diversity  of 
viewpoint  into  the  field  of  human  bstttr- 
ment.  It  can  provide  a  decentrallzatlcD  of 
social  initiative  and  responsibility.  Aad  It 
can  enlist  the  Interest  and  support  at  Tigor- 
ous.  enterprising.  and  pubiic-qitiitsd 
benefactors. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  beea  i 
catalyst,  undertaking  operations  of  its  atn 
only  when  there  was  no  existing  organisatta 
ready  to  act.  It  has  considered  ItaeU  prt. 
marlly  a  cooperating  enterprise  in  situation 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  whwt 
people  were  ready  to  help  themselves  tad 
needed  aid.  not  only  In  funds,  but  also  la 
developing  their  potentials  for  research  tat 
scholarship. 

The  foundation  has  always  looked  to  tht 
eventual  assumption  of  total  responslbUltj 
by  local  institutions  and  individuals,  thai 
making  continuing  effort  eventually  wff- 
sustaining.  One  way  of  achieving  this  Iim 
been  through  the  financing  of  some  ItjM 
fellowships,  which  have  enabled  proaUalai 
men  and  women  to  improve  their  profct- 
sional  knowledge  and  aptitudes.  Twenty- 
eight  fellows  eventually  won  Nobel  Prtai 
for  their  contributions  to  human  welfare;  ta 
additional  68  Nobel  latireates  have  rceslvsi 
^ther  forms  of  foundation  assistance. 

Where  institutions  eslst  for  research.  ed«- 
cation.  and  training  In  fields  of  foundatton 
Interest,  they  have  been  aided  by  direct 
grants.  In  rare  Instances  where  such  lattt- 
tutions  have  not  exMed.  grants  have  bs« 
made  toward  their  establishment.  Bseson 
the  foundation  believes  that  It  Is  dtfleoR 
for  one  generation  to  foresee  the  needs  «r 
the  next,  grants  have  never  beea  tM  to 
rigid  piuposes.  Once  gryits  have  biM 
made,  after  careful  explortuon.  to  lespuaM- 
ble  groups  or  institutions,  tbe  fouBasttOi 
has  never  sought  to  direct  or  oontrol  IM 
work    supported.      It    h^    not    asaHaMi  S 
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permanent  share  of  the  expenses  at  tKf 
institution,  because  It  does  not  want  to  fen* 
fluence  the  policy  of  recipients  or 
from  their  responslUUttaa  or  their  I 
ence. 

Whether  acting  as  an  iipsislliig  Insttta- 
tlon  or  a  grantmaklng  Institution,  howsv*, 
the  foundation's  characteristic  procedure  lu» 
been  to  Identify  the  caxise  of  the  particular 
problem,   to  find  realistic  ways  of  deallog 


with  It.  to  aid  others  as  they  carry  out  this 
effort,  and  then  to  move  on  to  other  oppor- 
^tlee    in    response    to    changing    human 

'^  Latfe  new  resources  are  beccnning  avaU- 
gble  on  many  academic  and  scientific  fronts 
in  the  United  SUtes  and  elsewhere  as  world- 
vide  attenUon  is  being  given  to  the  well- 
Keing  of  mankind.  PubUc  fimds  are  t>eing 
yped  in  areas  where  60  years  ago  almost 
gotliUig  was  being  done,  except  the  pioneer- 
tog  efforts  of  a  small  number  of  private 
fouiidstlons.  In  1918  expenditures  for  social 
welfare  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments were  less  than  $1  billion,  compared 
with  more  than  $66  billion  today.  And  yet, 
despite  these  increased  resources,  the  im- 
mensity of  problems  inhibiting  "the  well- 
tielng  of  mankind  throughout  the  world" 
(till  dwarfs  the  forces  Involved — public  and 
private. 

We  face  the  future  In  a  world  startlingly 
different  from  that  in  which  the  Rockefeller 
yy}undatlou  was  founded  50  years  ago.  It  Is 
a  complex  and  Intimately  interdependent 
vorld.  exploding  in  revolutionary  change  as 
i^an  struggles  to  improve  his  conditions  of 
11/s  in  many  physical  and  social  environ- 
jutntM.  Meanwhile,  the  great  new  force  of 
%  rapidly  expanding  population  increasingly 
magnifies  such  problems  as  food  supply,  con- 
sarvaUon  of  natural  reeources,  urbanization, 
public  health,  education,  the  use  of  leisure, 
and  world  peace  and  security. 

TlM  ^portunitles  for  effective  work  to- 
vaid  the  well-being  of  mankind  through  the 
systematic  dispensing  of  private  resources 
are  today  enormous.  For  in  attacking  the 
momentous  problems  he  faces,  civilised  man 
has  at  hand  means  that  were  unavaUable 
60  years  ago — a  great  improvement  and 
broadening  of  education;  a  vast  storehouse 
of  new  scientific  knowledge  and  techniques 
for  applying  this  knowledge;  and  a  general 
awakening  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
to  the  fact  that  man  can  improve  himself 
and  bis  environment  if  he  has  the  wlU  and 
paUent  determination  to  do  so. 

As  It  begins  its  second  halX-century,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  adds  to  these  new 
meant  for  human  advancement  an  experi- 
enced faith  in  the  validity  and  the  vitality 
of  the  philanthropic  idea.  Those  whose  de- 
votion to  the  betterment  of  mankind  gave 
the  foundation  its  first  half-century  of  suc- 
oeaa  have  established,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
private  wealth  can  l>e  responsibly  and  ef- 
fecUvely  expended  by  private  institutions 
devoted  solely  to  the  pubUc  good. 

To  perform  this  urgent  task  with  increas- 
ing effectiveness  will  be  the  continued  aim 
of  this  foundation. 

Thx  RocKxnxLEa  Foundation  Board  or 
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Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  publisher,  the 
Oourter-Joiu-nal  and  the  Louisville  Times. 

Uoyd  D.  Brace,  chairman  of  the  board, 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

DeUev  W.  Bronk,  president,  the  Rockefel- 
ler Institute. 

Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  SecreUry  for  Spe- 
cial Political  Affairs.  United  Nations. 

LoweU  T.  Coggeshall,  vice  president.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

*>hn  8.  Dickey,  president,  Dartmouth  Col- 


OrvU  R.  Dryfoos,  president  and  publisher, 
ttm  Mew  York  Times. 

IM  h,  Duhrtdge.  president.  California  In- 
state of  Technology. 

lord  FranM  of  Beadington.  provost. 
WofiisHiiOomge.  Oxford  University. 

Clifford  M.  Hardin,  chancellor.  University 
of  Nebraska. 

J.  Oeorge  Harrar,  president,  the  Rockefel- 
ler   ^>IH>^^^|ffl(| 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  president.  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame. 

Arthur  A.  Houghton,  jr.,  president,  Steu- 
ben Glass. 


Clark  Kerr,  president.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  R.  Kimberly,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  Sd,  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation. 

Frank  Stanton,  president.  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  president.  Union 
Theological  Seminary, 

W.  Barry  Wood.  Jr.,  director,  Department 
of  Microbiology,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 

George  D.  Woods,  president.  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 


ALLIANCE  POR  PROGRESS— CUR- 
RENT ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  April  8.  there  ap- 
pears an  article  by  Ben  A.  Franklin  on 
the  state  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  another  by  Paul  P.  Kennedy  on  the 
current  economic  situation  In  Mexico. 
I  commend  these  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  The  one  emphasizes 
the  realism  of  the  U.S.  approach  to  the 
Alliance  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Teodoro  Moscoso  who  refuses  to  substi- 
tute words  for  deeds  but  works  stub- 
bornly and  with  optimism  to  bring  about 
the  kind  of  situation  in  which  the  con- 
cept of  the  Alliance  can  contribute  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Americas.  The 
second  article  notes  the  revival  of  the 
Mexican  economy,  particularly  In  the 
wake  of  President  Kennedy's  visit  last 
June.  This  friendly  and  highly  success- 
ful undertaking  apparently  had  the  ef- 
fect of  contributing  to  business  confi- 
dence which.  In  turn,  has  reflected  itself 
in  investment.  In  trade,  and  in  a  new 
economic  buoyancy. 

This  development  is  of  Immense  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  Mexican  people 
but  to  this  Nation  and  the  hemisphere 
as  a  whole.  The  pattern  of  the  evolving 
Alliance  for  Progress  depends  heavily  on 
what  transpires  in  Mexico.  Its  economic 
achievements  not  only  can  keynote  de- 
velopments elsewhere  in  Latin  America 
but  will  enable  Mexico  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  progress  in  other  Ameri- 
can Republics.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  articles  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  8,  19631 
Aluancx  Hopes  To  End  Its  Sixsta — Moscoso 

Optimistic     Despitf    Procsam's    Hesitant 

Sta«t — DniECToa    Sats    UNrrxD    States    Is 

RsADT  To  Movx  ir  Latins  Akx 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington. — Nobody  In  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  a  firmer  reputation  for 
candor  than  Teodoro  Moscoso. 

The  energetic,  self-critical  optimist,  in- 
creasingly criticized,  directs  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  from  a  large,  sunny  office  on  the 
sixth  fioor  of  the  State  Department  Building. 

Mr.  Moscoso  predicted  recently  that  the 
Alliance  would  end  its  20-month  siesta  in 
1963.     But  be  quickly  qualified  his  forecast. 

"We  are  ready  to  move,"  Mr.  Moecoso  said, 
emphasizing  the  "we."  "But  there  is  no 
sense  in  fooling  ourselves,  no  sense  in  saying 
that  we  are  ready  to  finance  the  plan  of  a 
certain  country  that  requires  80  percent  local 
resources,  when  there  are  no  local  resources. 


"This  Isn't  the  same  as  going  out  and  do- 
ing the  usual  kind  of  Government  Job.  where 
you  control  all  the  elements  and  you  Just 
get  it  done." 

Mr.  Moscoso  does  not  control  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Alliance.  Aft^  a  year  and  a 
half,  he  remains  one  of  the  few  administra- 
tion officials  whose  early  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions for  more  than  superflcal  progress  in 
Latin  America  have  not  been  dashed. 

In  the  nearly  2  years  that  the  Alliance  has 
operated,  about  $1,500  million  has  been  com- 
mitted to  Latin  countries.  Much  of  this 
money  remains  undisbursed  for  lack  of 
ordinary  progress  in  planning,  in  clearing 
the  technical  and  political  underbrush  for 
specific  projects,  and  in  satisfying  the  pru- 
dent requirements  of  the  Alliance  Charter 
for  reforms. 

Accordingly,  there  has  been  a  depressing 
lag  between  the  Alliance's  high  aspirations 
and  Its  results,  even  its  prospects  for  results. 

The  United  States  Is  sUU  wUUng  to  help — 
more  wUllng,  If  anything— but  Its  willing- 
ness exceeds  the  hemispheric  ability  to  move 
ahead. 

The  distressing  fact  is  that  most  observers 
here  see  little  hope  that  real  remedies  for 
the  political  detachment  of  the  Alliance — 
its  removal  from  the  political  realities  of 
Latin  America  and  Its  consequent  "profes- 
sorial approach" — can  be  found  soon. 

The  great  political  and  social  goals  are 
far  from  realization.  As  a  disillusioned 
Latin  authority  put  it  recently^^ 

"There  is  hardly  anything  In  the  Alliance 
record  to  date  that  could  not  have  been  done, 
and  iwobably  would  not  have  been  done,  if 
the  Alliance  had  never  existed." 

Mr.  Moscoso  cannot — and  would  not — ad- 
mit publicly  that  his  Job  is  hopeless,  but  his 
critical  faculties ^p  not  seem  to  have  been 
dulled  by  ratlonalHation. 

"The  United  States,"  he  Is  fond  of  saying, 
"is  only  a  Junior  partner  in  the  Alliance," 
Implying  that  much  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram's lag  belongs  south  of  the  border. 

Not  everyone  understands  or  agrees  with 
this  explanation,  however.  There  is  mount- 
ing pressvu-e  for  action,  for  good  news,  but 
little  is  in  sight. 

Mr.  Moecoso's  forecast  is  full  of  hope,  but 
circumscribed  by  Ifs.  The  high  points  of 
his  projection  barely  rise  above  the  foot- 
hills of  adversity  and  struggle.  In  making 
it.  he  did  not  look  into  the  astrologer's  glass, 
but  at  the  philosopher's  stone. 

"In  1963,"  he  said,  "we  will  be  turning 
around.  We  will  have  two  or  three  of  our 
big  national  programs  moving.  We  will 
begin  getting  benefits  from  the  demonstra- 
tion effect.  There  will  be  more  appreciation 
of  what  we  are  doing." 

The  national  programs  are  the  heart  and 
backbone  of  the  Alliance.  Without  them,  the 
program  Is  vulnerable  to  the  skeptics'  charge 
that  everything  the  Alliance  stands  for  can 
be  done  as  w^l  under  the  less  flamboyant 
foreign  aid.       * 

MOST  PROJECTS  LOCAL 

But  the  usual  foreign  aid  project,  which 
deals  with  a  dam  or  railroad,  and  program, 
which  covers  large  areas  such  as  public 
health  and  education,  are  often  local.  They 
are  desirable,  but  confined  In  scope. 

The  national  programs  of  the  Alliance  are 
designed  to  bring  countries  into  the  20th 
century  by  raising  per  capita  income,  wip- 
ing out  illiteracy,  stretching  life  expectancy 
and  providing  homes,  farms  and  Jobs  for 
millions. 

By  "demonstration  effect,"  Mr.  Moscoso 
said,  he  means  that  when  the  first  of  the  dra- 
matic national  programs  takes  hold  and 
l>eglns  to  yield  returns  In  terms  of  national 
progress,  more  Latin  governments  and  cit- 
izens will  begin  to  see  the  virtue  of  the  Al- 
liance program  and  its  insistence  on  sweep- 
ing financial,  fiscal  and  social  reforms. 
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Of  tbe  six  countries  that  have  submitted 
long-range  national  deTelopment  plans  to 
the  Alliance's  panel  of  nine  wise  men,  only 
two — Chile  and  Colvunbla — have  even  tenta- 
tive prospects  of  making  preparatory  head- 
way this  year. 

The  plans  of  both  countries  have  been 
delayed,  at  the  brink  of  final  approval,  by 
lack  of  boldness  and  Imagination,  by  tech- 
nicians conducting  business  as  usual,  and 
an  almost  total  lack  of  grassroots  support 
for  the  difficult  domestic  reforms  needed  to 
make  the  plans  work. 

Mr.  Moscoso  said  that  Chile  had  made 
good  progress,  Colombia  was  doing  well,  and 
Mexico.  Venezuela,  and  Brazil  were  hastening 
reforms  and  merging  them  Into  prospective 
long-range  Alliance  plans. 

But  none  of  the  national  plans  is  actually 
underway.  In  addition  to  Chile  and  Co- 
lombia, the  other  countries  that  have  sub- 
mitted development  plans  are  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  Honduras. 


(From   the  New   Tork  Times.  Apr.  8.    1963]      quarter   of    1963    are   adjusted,   probablv  i. 

Mkxico    DtSRUi-t*    SioMs    o»    RsvTVAL — KiK-      February,  the  proportion  of  gain  in  the  h^ 

NKDT'8  Visrr  Is  Crxoitzo  Wttm  a  Rolb  IK      »nce  of  trade  for  goods  and  service^  wm  iHl 

Upturn  main  the  same,  although  quite  po«ibl*  ol 

magnitude  will  have  depreciated. 

The  third  slgnincant  factor  In  the  Eraitrf 
national  product  Increment  has  been  sdm? 
Ing  In  the  public  sector.  This  spendla,  |J 
1963  was  18  percent  higher  In  actu^a^ 
bursement  than  In  1861.  It  has  been  widM^ 
agreed  that  the  gross  benefits  of  this  fscS 
are  open  to  question.  A  high  level  of  q^ 
ernment  spending  could  be  of  short-llM 
benefit  unless  It  were  accompanied  by  2 
fuU  cooperation  of  private  enterprise  ul 
became  self-sustaining. 
^  In  conjunction  with  lu  economic  planntos 

percent.     This,   while   not  as  much   as   was  ^TfJ^Jl^r^LV?^^^  '^^  ^^^  ^  »»« 

hoped  and  planned  for  when  the  year  began.  3?,!,5f  "V'!  °^  \?®,1.h*',''°'^^""'*'  "^  »K 

was  stlU  proudly  hailed  after  a  dJappolnflng  ^i"*f  °'  Ti.n        **  /?L^t  '°  ^^*  ^*°^' 

3.5-percent  Increase  In  1961.  ^5  ^J^""    ,^  ^*"""  °'  }^  ^  "«:»>  the  Ut- 

To  accelerate  planning  a  necessary  phase      ,  .Several  factors  are  considered  to  have  con-  difficult  pSlnt ''«>n\w«^^ 

Alliance    actlvltv    that    notablv    lacks    a      trlbuted    to   the   warmly   welcomed    turn   In  Zl'XZ^i:  ^^li^TJtl^J^^L^t^  ^^^^ »» 


^-'  (By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 

Mxxico  Cttt. — This  country.  In  the  spring 
of  1963.  Is  quallfledly  optimistic  after  two 
lees   than   satisfactory   economic   years. 

The  sluggish  economy  of  the  early  months 
of  1963,  highlighted  by  scant  confidence  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  private  Invest- 
ment, began  showing  signs  of  revival  In  late 
summer.  The  economy  continued  on  a  rag- 
gedly rising  pattern  through  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

It  Is  estimated  that  when  final  returns  are 
in.  the  year  will  have  ended  with  a  grand  na 
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of  Alliance  activity  that  notably  lacks  a 
demonstration  effect.  Mr.  Moscoso  said,  the 
Alliance  staff  has  begiui  to  stress  the  useful- 
ness of  shorter-range  plans. 

Of  the  development  plans  submitted  to 
date,  Chile's,  Colombia's,  Bolovia's,  and 
Venezuela's  are  for  the  full  10-year  span 
of  Alliance  operations.  Mexico's  3-year 
plan  took  less  time  to  prepare  and.  accord- 
ingly, will  take  less  time  to  get  into  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Moscoso  believes  that  is  a  hopeful 
trend.  He  indicated  that  future  Alliance 
proposals  might  be  for  a  series  of  successive, 
shorter  periods,  embracing  the  10-year  de- 
velopment period  in  stages.  '  The  succeeding 
steps  of  Mexico's  plan,  for  example,  are  to 
be  formulated  while  the  first  stage  is  being 
applied. 

MAKKED NOT    CELEBRATED 

Eight  months  ago,  Mr.  Moscoso  decided 
that  the  Alliance's  first  birthday  would  be 
marked,  not  celebrated.  This  was  done  in 
deference  to  the  unspectacular  record  up  to 
then. 

"In  the  Indianapolis  500-mlle  auto  race 
they  don't  celebrate  for  anyone  at  the  end 
of  the  first  lap."  he  explained. 

The  omitted  opportunity  to  emblazon  the 
Alliance's  anniversary  did  much  to  reinforce 
his  standing  as  a  bureaucrat  who  talks  plain- 
ly and  acts  as  he  speaks.  But  it  was  prob- 
ably a  shrewd  public  relations  decision  as 
well.  A  celebration  would  have  been  met 
with  derision  in  Latin  America,  even  had  it 
been  swallowed  here. 

Regarding  the  worth  and  eventual  out- 
come of  the  Alliance,  the  Director  has  no 
doubts.  He  has  faith.  He  believes  that  the 
Alliance  can  and  must  succeed.  This  at- 
titude has  cost  him  the  admiration  of  some 
less  faithful  officials. 

He  seems  chastened  only  by  the  enormity 
of  the  Job  he  believes  the  AlMance  must  do. 
It  la  a  bigger  Job,  he  believes  than  the  trans- 
formation of  postwar  Europe  wrought  by 
the  Marshall  plan,  which  had  its  share  of 
criticism. 

The  comparison  is  worth  noting  because 
Mr.  Moscoso  makes  it  often.  The  Marshall 
plan,  in  the  3  years  from  1948  to  1951.  In- 
jected $13,500  million  into  European  econo- 
mies wrecked  by  war. 

The  Alliance  calls  for  foreign  Investment 
of  $30  billion  in  10  years  in  Latin  America. 
The  difference.  Mr.  Moscoso  says,  is  not  only  a 
40  percent  Increase  in  dollars — the  Latin 
American  countries  are  to  add  $80  billion 
if  they  can. 

"In  Europe  we  dealt  with  recovering  coun- 
tries, we  were  rebuilding  countries."  he  de- 
clared the  other  day.  "Now  we  are  dealing 
with  developing  countries,  not  recovering 
countries.  Many  of  them  are  starting  from 
the  bottom,  with  nothing  to  rebuild." 


late  summer.  One  most  frequently  men- 
tioned was  the  visit  to  Mexico  on  June  39 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  The  visit 
was  considered  an  outstanding  success  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  reception.  But  so 
far  as  the  economy  was  concerned,  the  chief 
beneficial  result  was  psychological.  It  ap- 
peared to  provide  the  beginning  of  a  certain 
reestablishment  of  confidence  in  the  country 
and  its  administration  after  many  Inferior 
months. 

The  waning  confidence  was  attributed  to 
confusion  over  Mexico's  position  with  respect 
to  Cuba  during  1960.  1961.  and  the  early  part 
of  1963.  There  was  also  much  uncertainty 
over  the  administration's  position  on  labor, 
business  management,  and  investment 
seciuity. 

Some  of  these  doubts  and  uncertainties 
have  not  been  entirely  dis^Ued  even  now. 
Enough  were  met  head  on,  however.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1963  to  revive  the  economy  and 
to  speed  foreign  investment,  which  had  been 
virtually  dormant.  Confidence,  observers 
say.  was  inspired  by  the  meeting  of  President 
Adolfo  L6pez  Mateoe  of  Mexico  and  President 
Kennedy. 

The  flow  of  confidence  grew  additionally 
in  October,  when  Mexico  concluded  a  defini- 
tion of  its  position  on  Cuba.  It  nude  its 
stand  plain  against  the  lattar's  possession 
of  offensive  missile  weaponry.  From  the 
earliest  months  of  1960.  this  country's  atti- 
tude toward  the  regime  of  Premier  Fidel  Cas- 
tro had  been  left  In  doubt,  so  far  as  the  busi- 
ness community  was  concerned. 

An  additional  influence  in  the  growth  of 
the  national  product  was  a  growing  favor- 
able balance  of  trade.  This  was  reflected  par- 
ticularly In  a  comparison  of  two  13-month 
periods:  October  1960  to  September  1061,  and 
October  1961  to  September  1963.  Exports  in 
the  first  13-month  period  amounted  to. 
roughly.  $1,670  million,  as  against  $1,730  mil- 
lion in  the  succeeding  13-month  period,  or  a 
gain  of  $160  million. 

Imports  during  the  1960-61  period  totaled 
$1,690  million,  as  against  $1,717  milUon  in 
the  1961-63  period,  or  a  decline  of  $37  mil- 
lion. Tourism  in  the  first  13-month  period 
brought  dollar  revenue  of  $692  million,  as 
against  Income  in  the  1961-^  period  of 
$755  million.  This  amounted  to  a  net  gain 
from  the  three  items  of  $196  million  for  the 
1961-63  period. 

Exports  In  September  1963  fell  to  $80  mil- 
lion from  $86  million  in  Augxist.  but  they 
exceeded  the  total  for  September  1961.  by 
$38  miUlon  for  a  net  gain  of  $23,600,000.  Im- 
ports for  September  1963  were  $91,300,000 
against  $97,400,000  in  August,  but  they  were 
still  $1,700,000  ahead  of  September  1962.  thus 
yielding  a  net  gain  for  these  two  Items  of 
$20,900,000  for  the  month.  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  when  final  returns  for  the  final 


growth  becomes  more  complicated. 

PUBLIC     SPRNDUtQ     RISING 

It  appears  certain  that  public  spendtac 
will  be  greater  in  1963  than  In  the  putjmt 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  manifold  negotta^ 
tlons  were  underway  for  contracu  schsdulsd 
to  begin  this  year.  Loans  for  some  of  thssi 
projects  were  completed  In  the  later  monthi 
of  1962  but  still  have  not  been  drawn  on 

On  the  drawing  board  for  this  year  art  t 
number  of  highway  and  irrigation  project! 
for  which  funds  have  been  assured.  The 
highways  are  largely  feeder  roads  from  arsss 
scheduled  to  become  agricultural  productios 
centers  with  the  help  of  new  Irrigattoa 
projects. 

There  are  qualified  estimates  by  obeervsn 
here  that  foreign  exchange  reserves  will  tu*« 
reached  more  than  $400  million  for  the  yeu 
when  computations  have  been  completed. 
The  more  optimistic  estimates  place  thit 
figure  between  $410  and  $430  millloB. 
In  any  case  there  Is  universal  assurance  that 
the  1962  primary  reserves  will  conslderabij 
outdo  the  $390  million  of  1961. 

In  secondary  or  standby  reserves,  the  coun- 
try finished  1962  with  $346  million,  or  $U 
million  better  than  It  had  during  a  larp 
part  of  the  year.  It  started  the  year  with  thi 
following  standby  loans:  Ex  port -Impart 
Bank  $90  million;  International  Monetary 
Fund.  $180  million,  and  n.S.  Treasury,  |7t 
million.  Before  the  year  was  half  over,  it 
drew  down  $46  million  from  the  Monetary 
Fund.  It  paid  this  back  long  before  tht 
year  was  over,  however. 

There  was  some  pressure  on  the  peso  dv- 
ing  1963.  This  took  place  at  the  dsatc 
period  here  for  pressure  on  monetary  sta- 
blltty — dxiring  the  Easter  holidays.  It  was 
considered,  however,  that  the  pressure  last 
year  on  the  peso  was  the  lightest  and  eaalwt 
disposed  of  in  any  recent  year. 

During  1963  President  L6pes  Mateos  as- 
serted repeatedly  that  the  peso's  value  would 
be  preserved.  He  made  this  emphatic  In  hH 
"Informe"  of  September  1,  the  annual  pf»- 
sentatlon  of  Mexico's  equivalent  of  the  stats 
of  th«  Union  address  of  ttat  United  SUtst. 
The  Mexican  President  on  tliat  ocoaiton  de- 
clared, "We  have  had  a  aoUd  currency  siMS 
the  beginning  of  this  administration,  andw 
will  maintain  the  stability  of  t^r  •y^o.  Wt 
will  maintain  the  practio*  <>i  >v.t  rv« 
to  inflationary  finaaelng  fi-  iw*/  rios.' 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  XSEtlEFITS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PiU,idenl.  I 
have  Just  received  from  the  Social  O** 
curlty  Administration  a  ♦»*il?itkr*  1*^- 
Ing  the  number  and  monthly  amount  of 
benefits  paid  as  of  the  end  of  £)ecember 
of  1962  to  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsa- 


MUty  miorance  xeeiplenta.  By  that 
Ami/g  18.1  million  peraona  in  the  Natkm 
irei«  receiving  monthly  benefits.  Thla 
,Mn«aent8  an  annual  Increase  of  some 
1450.000  for  the  last  S  years,  and  re- 
flects the  changes  contained  in  the  1960 
giul  1961  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  The  changes  were  made  nec- 
(gguj  by  greater  need  on  the  part  of 
all  recipients,  especially  those  retired 
persMis  over  65  and  dependent  children 
tinder  18. 


Mr.  President,  these  figures  Indicate 
that  dependent  children,  the  elderly,  »n^ 
the  disabled  in  my  own  State  of  Montana 
totaled  68,404  persons  in  1962.  They 
received  benefits  amounting  to  slightly 
more  than  $4.5  million  a  month.  The 
bulk  of  the  funds  went  to  some  38,026 
elderly  persons  in  retirement  benents. 
Also.  10,428  dependent  children  bene- 
fited from  the  program.  I  want  to  point 
out  that  these  moneys  are  not  grants 
from  the  Federal  Oovernment.    Rather 


they  are  benefits  earned  by  workers  who 
have  paid  into  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  program  over 
the  years.  They  are  earned  returns  on 
insurance  premiums,  if  you  wilL  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  table  contain- 
ing the  information  on  pajrments  to 
Montana  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Kumbtr  snrf  amount  (dollarg)  of  monthly  henefiU  in  rurrcnt-paywrnt  status  as  of  Dec.  31,  1962,  by  type  of  hoiefd  and  benrficiary's  State  and 

county  of  residence,  old-age,  survipors,  and  disability  insurance 

ItLtttitDt*  haned  oo  post  otRt*  or  place  name  In  biiMllt  check  addrww.    Bjneflta  und«  tlie  old-«Re  and  survlvore  Insurance  (OASI)  parts  of  thcoW-aiK  surrtvoni  »n,l 

d^Mlity  »ni>iir»w»  proimun  arp  nayabto  tram  the  OASI  tnut  fund  to  oW-ape-lnsuranco  (retlredworker)  benefldaria  and  Uioir  dcwndMte  imd  to  mrS^^f^i^IL? 

w«k«-    »««»??»•  «"•»«  *^  dtaV,llUy  inwrwee  (Dl)  part  of  the  ,»ogrum  ar*  payable  from  the  DI  t^st  hSd  SmSbnity^^ranWL^biS  worS^^fl^^ 
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3,596 

49 
3.123 

60 
3,882 

27 
1,710 

119 
6,791 

19 
1,168 

663 

38,738 

40 
2,081 

05 
6,206 

87 
2,729 

en 

4,048 

260 
18,990 

28 
1,764 

123 
8,219 

302 
18,794 

184 
12,211 

16 
1,012 

44 

2,927 

10 
600 

29 
1,686 

104 
7,072 

41 
2.362 

26 
1.7U0 

134 
7,716 


17.146 


1,546 
98,037 


16 
964 

28 
1.016 

17 
922 


4oe 

98 
1,281 

4 

280 

184 
8,102 

16 
918 

28 
1,666 

11 
629 

25 
1,643 

42 
2,829 

5 
317 

32 
1,433 

74 
4,5974 

?.344 

6 
382 

1,34« 

3 
190 

6 
430 

35 
2.072 


6 
262 

SO 
1.637 

18 
1,939 


117 
8.290 


4 

3(K2 

1 

M) 

0 
0 

0 

u 

2 

175 

1 

7U 

7 
460 

0 
0 

2 
130 

0 
0 

3 

257 

4 
C71 

0 
0 

2 
140 

9 

672 

3 
KiO 

n 

(I 

u 

0 

n 

(I 


310 

2 
\M 

1 

til 

0 

u 

4 

•MO 
10 

064 


•-*r 
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Number  and  ammmt  (dollars)  of  monthly  henefita  in  current-payment  status  as  of  Dee.  St,  196  S,  by  type  of  benefit  and  beneficiary's  Sou 

county  of  residence,  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance — Continued  ^^  •■• 

'**^l^^.:^ff*^  °°  ''***  °®**  "^  P****  '**°"  ^  benefit  check  addrcw.    Benefita  under  the  oM-Me  and  survivori  tauurance  (OA8I)  parts  or  the  oM-m*  —^.. 

^^  ^^^i^JSSS^AL^lt^^  *""  "*^^^*  5^M™**  ^  old-aie-lnsarano,  (retired-worker)  beneflclariM  and  th^lr  dep^n^nte  andto^vS^Il^SllS 
SSJXiw^mSf  dl«l>Ulty  buoianee  (DI)  part  of  the  program  are  payable  from  the  DI  trust  fund  to  diaabUity-insuranw  (disabled-workw)  liS^toftj*^ 


State  and  county 


MONTANA— oontinoed 

Liberty: 

Nomber 

Monthly  amount 

Lincoln: 

Nomber 

Monthly  amount... 
McGone: 

Nam  her 

Monthly  amount 

Madison: 

Number 

Monthly  amount... 
Meagher: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Mineral: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Missoula; 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Musaelsbell: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Park: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Petroleum: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Philllpe- 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Pondera: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Powder  River- 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Powell: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Prairie: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

RavalU: 

Number 

Mmithly  amount 

Richland: 

Number 

M<Hithly  amount 

Roosevelt: 

Number... 

Monthly  amount 

Rosebud: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Sanders: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Sheridan: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Silver  Bow: 

Number 

M  onthly  amount 

Stillwater: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Sweet  Grass: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Teton: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Toole: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Treasure: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Valley: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Wheatland: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Wibaux: 

Number 

Monthly  amount 

Yellowstone: 

Number. 

Monthly  amount.... 


Total 


Total 


205 
15. 160 

1,052 
06,890 

273 
19,  MO 

730 
42,302 

282 
17,402 

243 
15.245 

4.3S1 

280,850 

708 
45,967 

1.314 
80.807 

114 

7,090 

819 
Sl,3«4 

688 
4«,481 

237 
15,504 

882 
45.708 

243 
14.402 

Z070 
119.677 

1,186 
76, 8M 

1,155 
73,713 

614 
35.577 

928 

55,780 

800 
57,028 

6.223 
463,130 

604 
41,750 

435 

26,383 

770 
51,350 

648 
46^743 

127 
7,701 

1.104 
74, 714 

337 
21,148 

213 

13.718 

6,606 
437.663 


OASI 


196 
14.492 

979 
61>780 

389 
19,340 

603 
40,301 

268 
16,180 

228 
14.263 

4.02S 
271,003 

640 
42.753 

1,273 
77,600 

106 

6,756 

798 
50,194 

667 

44,676 

236 
15,418 

615 
41.049 

230 
14,090 

1,973 
114.685 

1.131 
73,330 

1,121 
71,750 

609 
34.902 

894 
53,500 

783 
55,526 

5,540 
412,277 


40,133 

436 

25,775 

763 
50,737 

610 
44.467 

13S 
7,665 

1,064 
72,292 

318 
30,190 

308 
13.337 

6.216 
411.736 


DI 


9 
667 

73 
5,101 

3 

229 

27 
2,001 

14 
1,223 

15 
983 

326 

15,758 

SO 
3,314 

41 

3,108 

8 
334 

21 
1,170 

31 
1,805 

1 

86 

67 
4,659 

4 
312 

07 
4.992 

64 
3.574 

34 

1.963 

IS 
675 

34 
2.181 

36 
1.503 

683 
50,853 

26 
1,617 

9 

606 

7 
613 

as 

2,276 

2 

126 

40 
2,422 

19 
968 

5 
381 

380 
36.988 


Old  ace 


105 
9,103 

538 
30,478 

160 
13,825 

472 
31,443 

182 
13,503 

136 
9,726 

2.300 
185.  416 

377 
28,466 

777 
54.420 

SO 
4.332 

476 
36.014 

383 

30,850 

138 
10,490 


29,041 

130 
8.671 

1.175 
80,437 

6» 
48.907 

615 

48.264 

336 

24.237 

540 

38,823 

472 
39,507 

3.111 
266,657 

400 
28.746 

280 
10,204 

«25 
34,121 


33.511 

72 
5.319 

646 
50,858 

307 
14. 514 

122 
9,300 

3.803 
272.583 


Dlsabil- 

"y 


6 
523 

37 
3,665 

3 
229 

3D 
1.796 

14 
1.222 

7 
696 

136 
13.445 

27 
2.441 

30 
2,633 

3 

215 

13 
1,002 

19 

1,550 


86 

43 

3.956 

4 

312 

45 

20 
2.710 

31 

1.697 

6 

540 

18 
1.700 

U) 

957 

423 

42,  on 

16 
1,2»4 

6 
464 

6 
557 

16 
1,645 

3 
126 

21 

1.836 

-    9 
658 

5 
381 

236 
30.533 


Wife's  or  husband's 


TotaJ 


30 
I.  391 

151 
5,861 

61 

2.767 

93 
3,174 

20 
1,115 

29 
1.033 

827 

25,760 

135 
4.760 

199 
7,493 

20 
795 

150 
6,304 

110 
5,341 

49 
2,104 

08 
3.833 

47 
1,736 

306 
13.800 

227 
8,865 

100 

7,786 

86 
3,088 


OASI 


148 
5,130 

150 

7,125 

758 
34,972 

138 
5,006 

77 
2.766 

160 

6.n5 

101 
4,874 

22 

768 

185 
7,972 

61 
1.990 

45 
1.840 

010 
36.114 

20 

1.344 

137 
5,347 

61 
2.767 

90 
3,104 

29 
1.115 

27 
935 

600 

24.834 

116 
4.500 

196 
7.325 

18 

758 

157 
6.387 

117 
5,284 

40 

3,104 

93 
3.646 

47 
1,736 

387 
13,530 

218 
8.616 

188 
7,713 

86 
3,073 

143 

4,986 

164 

6,960 

OM 

33,086 

134 

4,806 

76 
3,713 

160 

6,775 

06 
4.190 

23 

768 

181 

7,865 

40 
1,066 

46 

1.840 

864 
34,616 


DI 


1 

47 

14 

604 

0 
0 

2 
70 

0 
0 

2 

88 

37 
935 

0 
260 

4 
168 

2 

37 

2 
37 

3 
67 

0 
0 

6 
187 

0 
0 

11 
370 

9 

340 

3 
54 

1 
15 

5 
144 

5 
195 

74 
3.887 

4 

110 

1 
53 

0 
0 

6 

184 

0 
0 

4 

107 

3 
43 

0 
0 


Child's 


Total 


41 

2,487 

236 
11,384 

38 
1,310 

84 
3,973 

40 

1,783 

53 
3,811 

636 
33,549 

84 
4.013 

174 
8.430 

34 

1,225 

101 
3,860 

1« 

4.847 

20 
1,637 

90 

6.340 

43 

1,940 

3B3 
10,063 

150 

7.450 

315 
8,333 

137 
4.837 

133 
5.404 

06 

4.381 

068 
56.490 

68 
3.910 

33 

1,558 

101 
4.666 

86 
4,520 

18 
635 

171 

8,658 

40 
1057 

23 
1.123 

1.146 
S«.753 


OASI 


30 

2.3tte 

304 
10.553 

28 
1.310 

79 
3,837 

40 

1.783 

47 
3.615 

S73 
31.171 

61 
3.50) 

167 
8.133 

31 
1.143 


3,738 

08 
4.656 

39 

1,637 

80 
4.833 

43 

1.049 

331 

10,106 

133 

6^835 

304 
7,901 

130 

4,717 

121 
5,157 

84 
4,031 

773 
44.506 

83 

3.736 

SO 
1,467 

100 
4.600 

68 
3.974 

18 
635 

156 
8.170 

33 

1.800 

33 

1.133 

1.03B 
55.836 


DI 


3 

96 

23 
832 

0 
0 

5 
135 

0 
0 

6 
196 

64 

3.378 

33 

513 

7 
307 

3 
83 

6 
131 

10 
189 

0 
0 

10 

516 

0 
0 

41 

868 

30 
615 

11 
343 

8 
130 

11 
337 

11 

350 

186 
6,806 

6 
3U 

3 
01 

1 
86 

17 
546 

0 
0 

15 

479 

8 

357 

0 
0 

117 
3.018 


WkJow's 
or  wid- 
ower's 


IS 

1.147 

80 
4,766 

13 

030 

44 

3,487 

10 
460 

15 
801 

360 
34.306 

80 
6,220 


Motbtf's 


107 
6,413 

4 
387 

fiZ 
3,313 

30 
3.603 

14 
028 

36 
2,406 

33 
1,367 

160 
8.003 

103 
6,676 

81 
8.888 

31 

3.006 

61 
3.630 

86 

4,016 

783 
88^753 

47 
3.830 

38 

1.900 

63 
4.301 


11 


•I 
3,  MS 


1.437 
14 

803 
33,838 


8 

510 

M 
1,787 

6 

265 

8 
460 

7 
330 

3 
186 

80 
^0S8 

16 
1.086 

38 

1.306 

4 

236 

18 

861 

U 
1,U1 

6 
260 

13 

786 


37 
1,443 

35 

XISO 

32 
1,843 

19 

860 

18 
897 

18 
063 

163 
11.104 

16 
926 

6 
332 

13 

800 

11 

7» 

2 
138 


PmWi 


la 


U4 


1« 


m 


117 


i,m 


m 
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llr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  discuss  the  scope  of  the  old-a«e.  sur- 
vivors and  disability  Insurance  program 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  statistics  show 
that  seven-tenths  of  all  beneficiaries — 
or  12.7  million — were  retired  workers  and 
their  dependents.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
total — or  4.1  million — were  survivors  of 


deceased  workers.  Disabled  worker  ben- 
eficiaries and  their  dependents  numbered 
1.3  million  and  made  up  7  percent  of  the 
total.  Because  of  recent  changes  in  the 
Social  Security  Act,  about  89  percent  of 
the  persons  reaching  age  (55  this  year  will 
be  eligible  for  benefits.  In  families  with 
children  under  18,  If  the  father  should 
die,  the  mother  and  children  In  about  9 


out  of  10  families  would  be  eligible  for 
monthly  survivor  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  additional  tables,  showing 
the  breakdown  of  OASI  benefits  to  all  of 
the  50  States,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 


Amount  of  benefit  payments  in  calendar  year  1962,  by  Stale,  old-age,  surmors,  and  disability  insurance 

|In  thousands) 


B(CM>fW-iar>'»  stair  of 
rwhlencc  ' 


Total. 


AMwma 

AlMka 

Aflwrlean  Samoa. 


Total 


314,481,461 


Caatonta 

Cotoado 

C«nnsetlnit 

DelBwafe 

DMrtet  of  Columbia. 

Ftoflda. 

Oeortia. 

Oaam 

Hawaii 

Idaho w- 

DUiiois 


Iowa. 


Kcntoflky. 


Maine 

MtalHid 

Msaacbusetts 

MlchlfMa 

MlnMWU. 


MissHilppt.. 
Mtaoori.... 


MontMia. 

NebrMka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

Newlfedeo 

New  York 

North  Caroihia... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

OrsfOB 

Pemsylvania 

PnartoRioo 

Bhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina... 
Sooth  DakoU.... 


Teas 

Utah 

Vcraaat 

ViivlB  Islands.. 

Vkftnla 

Wiahlnftoa.... 
W«t  Virginia.. 

WtMOQsin 

WyooUnf 

Abroad 


190.488 

8.606 

23 

01.672 

13a  628 

1. 103. 040 

110. 183 

238.636 

33.800 

46.667 

812.326 

216.417 

77 

38,346 

80,151 

866,068 

407.330 

347,313 

176.088 

a3.410 

170,236 

00,230 

103,667 

407,637 

668,861 

377,566 

131.580 

377,448 

86,781 

118.666 

17.360 

86.721 

866,037 

41,883 

1,8001 002 

268,067 

48.880 

80^628 

160,680 

170,863 

1,083,080 

64.166 

84.792 

136,860 

63,164 

237,468 

861,187 

63,761 

38,786 

880 

388,  sr 

344.876 

173,843 

361.103 

33,325 

08,038 


OA8I> 


Total 


313,356^411 


Monthly  benefits  > 


Total 


313,172,903 


Okl-agc 


38,812.611 


173.734 

6,327 

23 

81.233 

117,800 
1,106,606 

lia083 
226.020 

3a  062 

42.624 

472.830 

187, 101 

76 

25.879 

47.000 
806.462 
379.806 
336,401 
165,784 
305,666 
140, 470 

84,416 
178,134 
467,673 
630,878 
364,734 
107,800 
35a  630 

63;  301 
113,303 

16,068 

66,827 
521,820 

37.847 

1,468,828 

236,086 

43.720 
780.840 
164.601 
lSa319 
971.680 

50,047 

78.001 
108.962 

SO,  806 
301.707 
502,084 

50,786 

33,126 
883 
211.837 
220.650 
145.636 
34a  881 

3a  846 

94.733 


171.230 

6,063 

23 

8a  127 

116. 38S 
1,001.604 

100.666 
222.128 

3a  433 

41,779 

467.289 

184,  (US3 

73 

25,577 

46.450 
79C.261 
374.144 
232.579 
163..«)77 
302.  H35 
146,970 

Kl,  Z«4 
175,  2fiO 
461,296 
612,830 
361,556 
106,210 
345,846 

51,599 
111.905 

15.792 

88,746 
813.956 

37.349 

1,44a  036 

233,078 

43,190 
740,  761 
152,614 
157,286 
067,  716 

50,282 

78,071 
l(t7.  267 

50.196 
198.740 
495.195 

50.015 

32,787 
843 
208,036 
236,501 
143,891 
33a  578 

2a  534 

93,800 


Supple- 
mentary 


$1, 349, 381 


101,524 
3.147 
2 
52.283 
7a  376 
757. 100 
73.363 
164.250 
20,406 
28,962 
332,305 
112,112 
16 
ia078 
31,433 
641,424 
250.836 
161.362 
111.789 
128,633 
85,630 
57.573 
112.376 
319.  401 
403,862 
180,735 
66,963 
237,846 
3.5,050 
78,327 
ia750 
39,713 
34a  349 
22, 214 
1,004,729 
145,308 
29.768 
483.938 
100.078 
111,903 
622,357 
38.867 
.54.886 
68.611 
34.518 
12a  073 
3ia  763 
31,530 
22,342 
649 
139.344 
158,173 
85.415 
330,016 
13,966 
64,678 


ia878 
242 
(•) 
7,807 
14.412 
96.991 
11,674 
20.440 
2.797 
2.836 
51.019 
17,040 
4 
2.427 
5,428 
77.866 
40.628 
28,916 
19,755 
34,627 
16. 014 
7.998 
1.5.638 
40,835 
6a  307 
30.196 
13,063 
87,606 
6,665 
13.837 
1,088 
4.878 
47.979 
4.025 
131.429 
24.020 
5.841 
79.480 
17.791 
16,117 
100,180 
9;272 
a777 
9,822 
a  610 
22.001 
64.796 
a677 
3,348 
79 
20,677 
22,07(i  . 
18.173 
37,  761 
2,101 
9,479 


Survivor 


lyuinp-sum 

deoth  pay- 

mvnts  * 


$3,011,101 


80,837 

1,664 

21 

19.947 

25,600 

237. 413 

24,819 

47,438 

7,231 

9,981 

84,065 

54,901 

S3 

a  172 

9.589 

17a  972 

83.180 

42,401 

32.063 

40.675 

46,326 

17,667 

47,246 

101.070 

142,761 

80,636 

27.184 

70,304 

ia804 

19, 751 

3,946 

11.164 

119, 627 

11,110 

300,878 

63.750 

7.600 

177.343 

34.745 

30.266 

235,179 

11,443 

ia436 

33,984 

9,068 

50,666 

129,637 

12, 818 

7,047 

215 

.*«,  014 

40,252 

4<i.303 

OR.  801 

4.468 

19, 753 


3183,  418 


DI 


Monthly  bencflte  > 


ToUil 


$1. 105, 060 


Disability 


$887,630 


2,495 

274 
0 
1,106 
1,502 
16,102 
1.427 
2.901 

6*9 

745 

5,231 

3,138 

3 

302 

64(1 
12.201 
5,164 
2.912 
2,207 
2,721 
2,500 
1,178 
2,864 
a  277 
8,048 
3,178 
1,699 
4,784 

702 
1,387 

276 

782 
7,574 

498 

19,787 

3,858 

521 

ia079 

1,987 

2,033 

13,864 

665 

832 

1,695 

612 

2,967 

7,489 

741 
388 

10 
.-).302 

s.a'w 

1,74.'> 

4,303 

.'122 

923 


25,704 

368 

0 

ia339 

12,735 

8a  443 

8,300 

13,597 

2.667 

4,043 

39.805 

29,226 

1 

2,466 

3,061 

.57.806 

27.912 

11.721 

ia274 

27,884 

20,765 

5,813 

14,433 

39,954 

47,983 

12,832 

13,771 

36.818 

3.450 

.5,264 

1,292 

3,104 

34,408 

4,036 

1031)79 

31/121 

1,860 

58.688 

14,988 

11,243 

81,479 

4.208 

5,889 

17,508 

2,346 

26,761 

4aS03 

3.006 

2,631 

36 

27,200 

15,316 

27,207 

20,232 

1,379 

3,306 


Supple- 
men  tary 


$217,  420 


10,762 

302 
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.5,490 

1,097 

1.5,939 

a  224 
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11,907 
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2.332 
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3,6(°>8 
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10,  613 
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6 

f>.  (MW 

2,943 
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3,9.57 
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'  BsmkI  on  benefit  chock  addrtw. 

•B«enu  «»nder  the  old-*»B  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI)  parU  of  tlie  old-age, 
Sllll^ilJfii'y!?^.'"!^^'""^*"**  pronram  are  payabia  from  Um  OASI  trust  fund  to 
Ma-afi(ratt«d-wark«r)  ben«fleterlM  and  their  dapondants  uid  to  surv  Ivors  of  deceased 
SuSIL  fS^^^^?^^^^  dtoabillty  Insurance  (DI)  pMt  of  Utc  program  are  pay- 
M»»«Uie  DI  trust  fund  to  dlsablUty  (disabled-worker)  benoAclarles  and  their 

"[wSriboUoo  by  type  of  benefit  and  by  Stale  estimate*!.    Supplementary  benefits 
■»  pau  10  wives  or  dependent  hunbands  afed  62  or  over,  wives  under  age  62  with  child 


l?"^°«lSIl)^,SJif '!;SrK.'.&"^*"  "°.l*/  »«•  **•  »"<'  disabled  sons  and  dau^ters  aeed 
11  **^i^  (wlKwe  dlsablUty  becan  before  age  18)  of  old-ace  or  disability  insiir^oB 
'^"''^ir^  Survivor  benefits  are  peid  to  t^ows or  dewSdiit  wWowers  Sg2^ 
^*^,\  "^^^.^^  »«•  »«•  ^*^M  "ons  and  daughterTswd  18  or  ow  w^ 

'^^.!S^h?.?K?t*°LTT^  aged  62  or  over  of  deceased  Insured  workers. 

*  Distribution  by  Bute  based  on  lO-iwroent  sample. 

*  Less  thiin  $500. 
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EXPROPRIATION  OF  FOREIC2N  KN- 

XQIPRISKS   AND   THS   CLAY  BM- 

POitT 

llr.  IfANSFKLD.  Mr.  PreddeDt.  my 
tittotion  hM  been  directed  to  an  ex- 
tremely Interesting  artkde  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1  edition  of  Barrons. 
The  lead  article  diacuaees  the  proposed 
expropriation  of  American  Investments 
abroad,  the  effect  It  Is  having  here  at 
tjooie  and  recommendations  made  in  the 
CUy  report 

While  the  article  specifically  men- 
tioned the  copper  Industry  which  is  of 
gi^t  importance  to  Montana  It  Is  a 
situation  which  can  be  associated  with 
a  number  of  Instances  where  American 
firms  have  expanded  their  operations  to 
foreign  lands.  I  highly  recommend  this 
brief  analysis  and  ask  that  the  text  of 
this  article  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sioo  of  my  remarks  In  the  Comckks- 


[AL 

Thers  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicotB, 
M  follows: 

SHirr  or  Oorra* — Anaconda  amb  KurNBcorr 
Abs  a  Footwotb  to  nrx  Clat  Rbtobt 

To  the  Broadway  stafe  last  month  came 
•  musical  remake  of  "Tovarlch."  a  comedy 
about    Wblt*   Buaalana    llvinc    In    exile    In 
PtrU.  which  was  written  by  Jacques  Oe- 
ral  and  Robert  K.  Sherwood  a  quarter  cen- 
tury afa    Handsomely   mounted  and  per- 
fonned  with  rare  style,  the  production  la  a 
penocal   triumph    for    Miss   Ylvlen    Leigh, 
whose  artistry  and   eharm.   all    the   crltles 
agreed,  have  dlmlnlshad   not   a  whit  since 
"Oooe  With  the  Wind."     The  pasatog  yvars, 
bovever,  tiave  been  less  Iclnd  to  the  play- 
wrights, whose  talants  STldsntly  failed   to 
include  a  working  knowledge  of  either  capi- 
talism or  communism.     Big  buslnees  is  por- 
trayed as  a  gang  of  monopollsU  with  erll  > 
dsidgns  OB  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Soviet 
people — hi  the  musical   version,   a   tuneful 
tribute  to  the  virtues  of  a  small  cartel.  sui« 
with  gusto  by  the  greedy  rich,  rings  down 
the  curtain  on  the  first  act.     Moreover,  the 
plot — which  deals  with  the  Kremlin's  efforts 
to  retrieve  a  hoard  of  gold  held  In  triut  for 
the  Ciar  by  the  refugees — Is  reaolved  in  fair- 
ly ilmple-nlnded  fashion.     In  oraer  to  keep 
their  nation's  nunelrts  out  of  the  dutchaa 
of  foralgn    i»lutocrata.    the    exiled    nobility, 
antl-Bolahevlk   but  Busslan  patrloU  above 
all,  band  over  the  bullion  to  ths  commissars. 
In  the  make-believe  world  of  the  theater, 
•qwelaUy  in  the  radical  thirties.  thU  might 
have  looked  llJce  a  happy  ending.     Unfor- 
tunately for  the  authors,  however,  real  life 
haa  refused  to  follow  the  ecrtpt.     Wherever 
the  state,  in  the  development  of  national  r«- 
aourcea.  has  ousted  private  capital,  the  re- 
sults for  all  concerned  have  generally  proved 
anything  but  happy.     The  tragedy  of  soclal- 
lan  has  been  played  to  the  bitter  end  by 
<UTerae  casts  of  characters  In  many  varied 
aettlngs:  Cuban  sugar.  Mexican  and  Iranian 
oU.  BollvUn   tin.     Moreover,   while   few  ob- 
•ervera  show  much  awareness  of  the  fact,  a 
rerun  of  the  same  dreary  plot  is  also  ■>i*i*iwg 
up  In  Chilean  eopper.    Trouble  already  has 
befallen  ahareholders  of  Kennecott  Copper 
Oo-p..  which  recently  cut  lU  quarterly  divi- 
dend.   Sooner  or  Uter,  If  events  follow  thetr 
cwtomary  sequence,  users  of  the  red  meUl, 
M  weU  as  the  Impomlshed  Chileans,  are  apt 
to  pay  a  heavy  price.    Statlam  may  give  Its 
»i^fulded    tonowtn    a    fleeting    Illusion    of 
Progreea;  It  never  delivers  the  goods. 

Barron  a.  of  course,  has  been  saying  so  for 
•  long  time  Last  week,  the  Committee  to 
Strengthen  the  Security  of  the  Free  World, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Oen.  Ludos  D. 
<^y.  repeated  the  meaeage.  -We  most  be 
Clear  as  to  the  kind  of  economic  systems  we 
CIX 8Tr 


attempt  to  fester  and  assist,"  said  the  Clay 
report.  "We  beUeve  the  UnltMl  SUtas 
■houUl  not  aid  a  foreign  government  in 
projects  eatabllshlng  government-owned  in- 
dustrial and  oommerdal  enterprise  which 
compete  with  prtvate  eodesTors.  The  obeer- 
vaUon  of  oovatleae  Inateivoes  of  politically 
operated,  heavily  subsidised  and  carefully 
proteeted  inefficient  stote  enterprises  in  less 
developed  eoimtrlee  makee  lu  gravely  doubt 
the  value  of  stieli  undertakingB  in  the  eco- 
nomic lives  of  these  nati<ms."  With  a  hard 
eye  on  the  Alliance  for  Progrees.  the  Clay 
Cotnmlttee  streeeed  the  importance  of  mone- 
tary BtabUlty,  as  well  as  Incentives  to  sav- 
ings and  Investment. 

Oeneral  Clay  and  his  colleagues  might  or 
might  not  have  had  Chile  spedflcally  In 
mind.  However,  that  imhappy  Andean  land 
ooold  certainly  profit  from  their  wisdom. 
For  in  recent  years  the  cotintry^  economic 
affairs  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Some 
of  Ite  dlillcultles  have  come  from  outside 
forces — In  1960  earthquakes  and  tidal  waves 
inflicted  on  Chile  one  of  the  worst  natural 
disasters  In  Ite  history.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, lu  woes  have  been  manmade.  Deq>lte 
occasional  gesturee  toward  steble  money,  the 
government  has  pursued  policies  whl<Ai 
raised  the  coet  of  Uvlng  by  ae  percent  In 
1962  alone.  Inflation  has  weighed  heavleet 
on  foreign  (i.e..  American)  mining  intereste, 
notably  Anaconda  and  Kennecott.  which 
have  suffered  endless  labor  unrest,  discrimi- 
natory ratee  of  exchange  and  confiscatory 
texaUon.  I«st  year,  for  example,  Kennecott 
had  to  turn  over  to  the  Chilean  Oov«iunent 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  pretax  proflte 
of  ite  rich  Braden  mine. 

In  consequence,  Kennecotfa  earnings  on 
Its  Chilean  operations  have  plummeted.  In 
1900  Braden  supplied  $33.6  million,  or  rough- 
ly 80  percent,  of  the  parent  company's  after- 
tex  net.  In  19«3,  In  striking  contrast,  ite 
contribution  plunged  to  an  estimated  $7 
million,  or  roughly  10  percent  of  the  total. 
The  drastic  decline  In  the  return  on  their 
Chilean  propertlee  has  led  both  Kennecott 
and  Anaconda  to  revise  their  Investment 
programs.  Thus  In  1061  Anaconda  slashed 
ite  capital  ouUays  In  Chile  by  nearly  half; 
despite  an  Increase  last  year.  ChOe's  share 
dropped  from  S8  percent  of  the  totel  to  less 
than  ao  percent.  Kennecott.  In  twm,  has 
made  what  appears  to  be  a  fundamentel 
shift  In  ite  blueprint  for  the  future.  The 
company  reoenUy  disclosed  that  It  has  aban- 
doned plans  to  sink  $300  million  into  Bra- 
den. Instead.  It  will  make  a  heavy  Invest- 
ment designed  to  step  up  the  capacity  of  Its 
mines  in  Utah. 

Kenneootfe  announcement  pointed  up  a 
curious  byproduct  of  the  mounting  turmoil 
abroad — a  growing  concentration  upon  re- 
sources in  the  United  Stetes.  Several  major 
producers,  notebly  Inspiration,  which  re- 
oenUy opened  ite  big  new  Christmas  mine, 
and  Magma,  have  always  stuck  close  to  home. 
Lately,  however,  they  have  been  Joined  by 
oChers.  Peripatetic  American  Smelting  & 
■•flnlng  began  operaUng  ite  Mission  mine, 
near  Tucson.  In  mld-1961.  Six  weeks  ago 
Anaoonda  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
^nner  Mining  Co.  to  explore  the  latter's 
ptopertles  in  Pima  County,  Arts.,  a  move 
which  alms  at  the  eventual  production  of 
404M»  tons  of  copper  annually.  Kennecotfs 
ambitious  expansion  <rf  ite  Uteh  division 
adieduled  for  completion  In  1967.  will  coet 
$100  mllUon  and  boost  output  by  160,000 
tons  per  year. 

Far  from  declining,  as  such  authoritative 
•ouroes  as  the  Paley  CcMnmlssion  once  fore- 
cast, dooMstic  production  of  copper  Is  on 
the  rise.  PavoraMe  for  some,  the  nevrs  Is 
nothing  for  the  United  Stetes  as  a  whole  to 
cheer  about.  For  it  means  that  capital  has 
been  diverted  into  lees  productive  channels: 
whereas  a  ton  of  Chilean  soil  yields  Kenne- 
eott  nearly  40  pounds  of  copper,  ite  Utah 
depoelte  are  lees  than  half  as  rich.     If  pro- 


ducers are  forced  to  rely  on  poorer  grades 
of  ore.  the  shift  inevitably  will  show  up  In 
prices,  thereby  burdening  all  oonsumers  of 
the  raw  material.  For  ChUe.  which  derives 
the  bulk  of  ite  foreign  exchange  and  over 
two-tlilrds  of  total  government  revenues 
from  the  export  of  copper,  a  decline  in  out- 
put would  be  far  worse.  Recent  official  poli- 
cies have  been  rfamaging  enough — ^the  coun- 
try has  slipped  to  third  rank  among  the 
world's  producers.  If  pursued  fxirther — and 
the  man  who  many  think  will  be  the  next 
President  Is  calling  for  outright  expropria- 
tion of  the  mines — they  could  easily  lead  to 
disaster. 

While  less  diverting  than  Tovarich  (and 
clearly  unpalateble  to  the  q>lritual  heirs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Sherwood),  the  day  raport. 
we  submit,  makes  far  more  sense.  Let  It 
accordingly  have  the  last  word.  "Agitation 
for  the  expropriation  of  foreign  enterprlaee 
and  for  nationalization  of  fxlvate  produc- 
tive ventures  Is  hardly  conducive  to  the 
mobilization  of  private  local  and  foreign 
capital  investment  and  is  destructive  of 
rapid  economic  progress.  Latin  America 
must  be  encouraged  to  see  ite  ensontlil 
choice  between  totaUtarlan.  ineffldent, 
stete-controlled  economies  and  societies  on 
the  one  hand,  and  an  economically  and  po- 
litically freer  system  on  the  other,  realising 
that  a  society  must  begin  to  accumulate 
wealth  before  it  can  jirovide  an  improved 
standard  of  living  for  Ite  members." 


TRADING  POTATOES  ON  NEW  YORK 
MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Ur.  President,  I  have 
received  a  very  Interesting  letter  from 
Mrs.  Floyd  J.  Kierstead,  of  Prcsque  Isle, 
the  wife  of  a  potato  fanner  in  Maine,  in 
opposition  to  trading  of  potatoes  on  the 
New.Yoric  Mercantile  Bxchange. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  her  let- 
ter be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Racoao 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PxxsQUE  Isle,  Mains, 

Jfarcn  27. 1963. 
Senator  Maxgaket  Chase  Skztb. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Sematob  Siutb:  Many  farmers  In 
Aroostook  have  been  very  disturbed  by  the 
letters  made  public  recently  by  you;  received 
from  thoee  who  oppose  the  Muskle-McZntire 
bills  to  eliminate  trading  on  the  MerpaotUe 
Exchange  on  Maine  potatoes.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  13r.  PhlUp  Turner,  general  num-'~^ 
ager  of  the  Aroostook  Federation  of  Farmers, 
and  Jack  Roth,  president  of  Beaver  Bn>ok 
Farms,  Inc. — both  of  Caribou,  Maine— both 
oppose  this  bill  and  neither  would  you  be 
siu-prised  U  you  knew  all  the  detaUs.  Mr. 
Roth  steted  it  was  "good  for  the  smaU  farmer 
and  he  has  160  growers  he  deals  with"  ete., 
ete. — and  also  Dr.  Turner  stated  that  "many 
farmers  would  have  been  unabk)  to  farm 
last  year,  without  the  help  cf  the  Kxchange" 
ete.  ete.  Both  these  men— ^uid  probably  90 
percent  of  thoee  who  have  contacted  you — 
are  only  speaking  from  their  end  of  the  deal. 
To  be  sxire,  many  farmers  were  financed  by 
these  outflte,  to  produce  a  crop  of  potetoes, 
to  make  money  (or  thetr  creditors,  as  thou- 
sands of  barrels  were  contracted  for  $1.75  to 
$3  per  barrel  and  some  lower,  even.  Now 
this  means  the  farmer  wcx'ked  the  whole  year 
Just  for  the  chance  to  stey  on  his  farm  etc.. 
because  he'd  absolutely  have  to  have  $2.50 
per  barrel  to  produce  his  barrel  of  spuds 
he  contracted  for  $1.76  and  by  the  time  he 
racked  them  and  took  the  cut.  ete.,  he  aver- 
aged leas  than  $1.50  per  barrel  but  the  con- 
tractor made  sure  he  paid  only  for  tlM  No.  l 
haiUed  to  him.  besides  he  made  mon^ — and 
a  good  profit — ^from  the  fertUlaer  he  eold 
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the  farmer  and  the  q>ray  materiel,  etc.,  etc. 
But  where  does  the  farmer  stand?  A  big 
loM.  year  after  year  until  right  now  96  per- 
cent of  the  farms  are  in  debt,  to  the  limit. 
We  know.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  were 
free  of  debt  and  had  small  savlngB  but  now 
Its  aU  gone,  ererythlng.  Sverythlng,  through 
no  fault  of  oun — only  because  we  raise  po- 
tatoes for  every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  to 
make  a  good  profit  from.  Two  years  ago,  we 
had  to  finance  Tinder  FHA  and  this  spring 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  plans  to  slap  a  fore- 
closure on,  because  of  3  years  delinquent 
taxes.  This  week  the  price  of  potatoes 
dropped  from  $2.16  to  $1.60  a  barrel  when 
we  had  hoped,  by  now,  to  be  getting  at  least 
$3  for  these  beautiful  seed  potatoes  and  we 
ooTild  have  avoided  that  foreclosxire.  Last 
spring  there  were  30  fcreclosm-es  In  Port 
Fairfield  alone  (by  Federal  land  bank).  (No 
bearsay — the  Fort  Fairfield  FHA  manager 
told  me  himself.) 

Last  spring  our  next  door  neighbor  walked 
off  the  farm  that  had  been  In  that  family 
for  70  years.     They  were  young  folk,  college 
graduates    who    wanted    to   farm    where   his 
father  had  made  a  good  living  for  his  family 
and  had  sent  four  children  through  college 
(losing  one  (lieutenant)  in  the  Korean  war). 
This  can  be  dupUcated  hundreds  of  times  In 
our  farm  families.    We  are  In  a  desperate  con- 
dition.    The  consumer  has  no  pity   for  us, 
and   I  don't   blame   them,   when   they  pay 
$6JM>-$6  per  barrel   for  the   same  potatoes 
we  get  $1.60  for,  right  here  In  our  coimty, 
wh«e  we   grow  them.     There  Is   too  big  a 
^Mread  between  the  producer  and  consumer; 
and  each  one  makes  «  profit,  all  but  the  pro- 
ducer, who's  at  the  mercy  of  everyone.    No 
one  labors  so  hard  and  such  long  hours  as 
we  do,  and  so  many  are  sick  at  heart,  after 
6  years  of  unheard  of  low  prices.    It  Is  much 
worse  than  the  depression  years,  as  one  could 
squeeze  a  dollar  In  those  days,  but  produc- 
tion costs  are  so  high.     How  embarrassing 
to  present  a  check  for  produce  sold,  to  the 
FHA  and  ask  for  enough  from  It,  to  pay  the 
light  bill,  gas  bill,  groceries,  and  so  forth, 
after  being  so  Independent  all  these  years. 
We  are  60  years  old  and  had  supposed  these 
years  womd  be  our  best  ones,  after  aU  the 
hard   work,    the   saving,    the    long   hours   of 
waiting  when  we  cotUd  take  things  easier, 
and  so  forth.    Most  farmers'  wives  work  at 
some  Job,  but  because  of  a  brain  injury   at 
birth,  to  our  only  child,  38  year  ago,  she  U 
retarded   and  only   because   we  love  her  so 
much,  have  all  these  years  been  bearable — 
but  I  am  unable  to  follow  my  profession  of 
teaching  because  of  this. 

I'm  sorry  to  have  written  such  a  long 
letter,  but  I  feel  we  must,  outlaw  the 
trading  on  the  Mercantile  on  Maine 
potatoes.  They  have  us  bound  and  there 
is  no  hope  for  us,  if  they  continue  this 
damaging  practice.  In  three  different  ref- 
erendtmu  the  farmers  have  voted  It  out  by 
98  percent,  but  it  still  Is  here. 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  help  us  get  rid 
of  it.  Maine  Is  the  only  State  that  allows 
it  and  potatoes  are  the  only  agrlctiltiiral 
product  not  getting  a  subsidy,  and  the  po- 
tato Industry  Is  the  hardest  hit  financially, 
cf  all  the  agricultural  products.  The  diver- 
sion program  was  not  enough  to  make  a 
dent  In  the  situation,  and  helped  very  little. 
High-paid  officials  aren't  helping  us  any  nor 
the  processing  plants. 

Congratxilatlons  to  you  on  your  courage 
to  speak  out  with  convictions  on  many  issues 
and  let  them  know  there  are  still  people  In 
Oovernment  who  stand  for  the  right  and  not 
afraid  to  say  so. 

My  apologies  for  such  a  lengthy  letter 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Flotd  J.  KiaasTKAD. 
PS.  As  you  mxist  know— Maine  is  the  only 
State  allowing  trading  of  poUtoes  on  Mer- 
cantile Exchange.  This  week  the  prtce 
dropped  from  $2  per  barrel  to  $1.78  because 
on  Monday  the  Mercantile  plunged  13  cents 
Then  on  ThnmlAj  the  prtce  dropped  from 


$1.75  to  $1.60  because  the  Mercantile  took 
another  plunge  of  18  cents.  I  noUced  the 
price  in  the  stores  remained  the  same — 49 
cents  per  btishel. 


Apri^ 


ON  UVINO  TCX3ETHER 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Erenlog  Star  published  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  Its  Issue  for  Monday,  April  8, 
1M3.  carried  an  editorial  entitled  "On 
LiTlng  Together." 

liT.  President,  this  editorial  has  to  do 
with  recent  events  at  Greenwood.  Miss., 
and  on  the  broader  subject  of  racial  re- 
lations among  the  people  who  live  in  the 
Deep  South. 

The  author  of  the  editorial  has  a  clear 
understanding,  great  tolerance,  and  a 
very  practical  approach  and  viewpoint 
upon  this  matter.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  editorials  I  have  ever  read  written 
outside  of  the  immediate  area  in  ques- 
tion. I  commend  the  editorial  writer 
and  the  Evening  Star  highly.  It  is  only 
through  better  understand^  and  a  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  points  involved 
that  we  avoid  trouble  and  make  progress. 

I  wish  to  give  this  publication  to  my 
colleagues  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcokd. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

OW   LiVIltO    TOGXTHXa 


The  legal  "truce"  which  has  been  arranged 
in  the  cl«sh  over  registering  Negro  voters  In 
two  Mlssiatlppl  coxmtles  strikes  us  as  being 
a  rational  setUement  of  what  looks  very  much 
like  a  phony  Issue. 

Several  days  ago  the  JusUoe  Department 
asked  a  Federal  judge  in  Oraenwood,  Miss., 
to  Issue  a  temporary  restraining  order 
barring  any  Interference  with  reglstraUon 
of  Negro  voters.  The  judge  declined  to 
issue  such  an  emergency  order,  and  set 
Thursday  of  last  week  as  the  day  for  a  hear- 
ing in  which  the  Mississippi  omclals  coiUd 
be  heard.  Somewhere  along  the  line  a  closer 
look  apparenUy  was  taken,  the  so-caUed 
truce  was  arranged,  and  the  co\ut  hearing 
was  put  off  until  October. 

We  doubt  that  It  will  ever  be  held.  For 
the  Indications,  or  at  least  those  available 
In  press  reporU.  do  not  suggest  that  there 
has  been  any  concerted  plan  or  effort  to  pre- 
vent Negroes  from  registering  as  voters  in 
Oreenwood  or  Lefiore  Counties. 

Not  having  been  bom  yesterday,  we  do 
not  think  that  the  white  people  In  those 
counties,  heavily  outnumbered  by  Negroes. 
would  like  to  encourage  Negro  voting.  The 
fact  U,  however,  that  the  Associated  Press 
has  reported  day  after  day  that  the  local 
authorities  In  the  two  ooxutlee  were  per- 
mitting Negro  registration  by  individuals 
and  in  small  groups.  What  the  police  were 
breaking  up  were  marches  on  the  registra- 
tion places  by  large  groups  of  Negroes — 
some  of  whom  possibly  were  eUglble  voters 
and  many  of  whom  certainly  wore  not. 
After  all,  the  risk  of  Incitement  to  race  rtot 
in  Mississippi  is  something  that  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

Why  the  Department  of  Justice  at  first 
Jumped  eagerly  into  this  sltxiaUon.  and  then 
backed  off.  we  do  not  know.  If  the  real 
purpose  was  to,^elp  Insure  the  right  of 
qualified  Negroes  to  register  as  voters,  that 
was  both  necessary  and  proper.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  purpose  was  to  grab  some 
of  the  headlines  from  such  as  Negro  co- 
median Dick  Gregory,  the  acUon  of  the 
Justice  Department  was  wrong  #ry| 
unworthy. 


At  one  meeting  in  Oreenwood  a  ^ 
preacher  from  Texas  said  that  BaL^^ 
onstratlons  were  unwise.  "We've  ■eai^'^ 
t^Sether."  he  stated,  "and  aU  thTf^L*** 
not  In  the  white  man.-  An  aodlaMr  * 
some  860  Negroes  caUed  him  an  "T^STiiL!' 
and  shouted  him  down.  ■"'wtb^ 

In  modern  vocabulary,  "Uncle  T^m"  k^ 
become  a  term  of  opprobrium  i*  ?_  ** 
that  any  Negro  who  U  not  actively  flSlI? 
the  white  man  U  betraying  his  oi^iS? 
We  suspect,  however,  that  in  time  It  wiiit^ 
shown  that  the  preacher  in  this  «-^* 
the  Reverend  W  R.  Falrley,  was  rtAt^Ii 
when  the  last  demonstration  Is  ovsr  «^ 
the  Justice  Department  has  mads  te  k? 
gesture,  when  aU  Negroes  who  went  toiJ? 
ter  and  who  are  qualified  have  been  t^ 
tered.  the  truth  of  the  Reverend  Mr  f^^w! 
statement  will  remain.  "We've  sot  toil, 
together."  •  *  w  bh 

APPOINTMENT  OP  STUDENTS  TO 
SUMMER  FEDERAL  JOBS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  I«^ 
to  commend  the  Chairman  and^ 
members  of  the  Civil  Service  fv»»n^ 
sion  for  their  very  prompt  and  i<«<h^ 
action  in  regard  to  the  appolntin«nt «( 
students  to  summer  Federal  jobs. 

There  were  many  positive  evldcaect 
that  the  appointments  of  students  to 
summer  jobs  were  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  political  patronage. 

The  order  issued  to  the  heads  of  ex. 
ecutlve  departments  and  agencies  of  our 
Oovernment  not  only  contains  quota- 
tions from  the  civil  service  rules  in 
regard  to  this,  but  also  contains  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Commiaioe 
which  completely  prohibit  the  dearlac 
of  Jobs  for  students  through  the  Deao- 
cratlc  National  Committee  or  the  "Whik 
House. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the«iiv 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Cbmrt*- 
slon  of  April  5  and  alao  a  oolimm  vm- 
ten  by  Jerry  Klutts,  which  appeared  to 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  bi 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  prlatid 
in  the  Rkcoid,  as  foUowi: 

n.S.  Crvn.  Sxavm  OoiciciasioN, 
faahinffton.  DC.  April  $,  t$n. 
To  the  headk  o/  executive  departmenU  satf 
agencies: 
Recent  prtn  reports  alleging  that  poiiaeil 
clearance  la  necessary  for  sununer  emplor- 
ment  In  civil  service  positions  In  the  WlH^ 
Ington  metropolitan  area  Indicate  sarkw 
misunderstanding  about  this  program.  The 
image  of  the  Federal  service  can  be  grsTstj 
damaged  and  future  qxiallty  staffing  can  bt 
jeopardised  unless  aU  doubt  as  to  the  Integ- 
rity of  mertt  system  operations  Is  dispelled. 
We  must  make  sure  that  no  steps  are  takes 
to  defeat  the  President's  expressed  Intantles 
"to  protect  fully  the  dvU  service  BMrtI 
system." 

PoUtlcal  clearance  in  filling  competittw 
civil  service  positions  is  clearly  illegal,  m 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  tnm 
the  civil  service  rules: 

"Sac.  04.2.  Prohibition  against  racial,  po- 
litical, or  religious  discrimination :  No  penoa 
employed  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  who  has  authortty  to  take 
or  recommend  any  personnel  action  with  r»- 
spect  to  any  person  who  Is  an  employee  la 
the  competitive  service  or  any  eligible  or  s^ 
pUcant  for  a  poaltlon  In  the  oompetttlM 
service  shall  miake  any  inquiry  oonosralac 
the  race,  pollUcal  affiliation,  or  rellgloiu  !>•- 
llefs  of  any  such  employee,  eligible,  or  appU- 
cant.    All  disclosures  concerning  such  mat- 
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t.r.  ihaU  be  Ignored,  except  as  to  such 
rlLbenhlp  in  pollUcal  parties  or  organlaa- 
SSsae  eoistttutes  by  law  a  dlsquaUfloatton 
f«r  ooTsmment  employment.  Mo  dlseilmi. 
SttoTsball  be  eaereieed.  threatened,  or 
,4  by  any  person  in  the  executive 
,  ot  the  fWerai  Oovernment  against  or 
ITT^  of  any  employee  to  the  eompetlUve 
mrrtaa  or  any  eligible  or  appUoant  for  a 
Boattlon  in  ths  eompetlUve  service  beeauee 
Shis  race,  pdltlcal  aflUlatlon  or  rellgloxu 
bsllefe.  except  as  may  be  authorised  or  re- 
aulred  by  law. 
"Sac.  06.4.  Bnforoement  authority  of  the 


(s>    Whenever  the  Commission 

«nds  that  any  person  has  been  i^polnted  to 
or  u  holding  a  position  In  violation  of  the 
CivU  Ssrvioe  Act,  rules  or  reguUUons,  or 
that  any  officer  or  employee  in  the  execuUve 
tnnsh  has  vloUted  this  ordsr  or  any  of  the 
lAWS.  rvlss,  or  regtilations  administered  by 
tbs  Ooenmlsslon.  It  Is  authorised,  after  glv- 
Utf  due  noUoe  and  opportunity  for  explana- 
^H^  lo  the  officer  or  employee  and  the 
B^ncy  ooncemed,  to  certify  the  facts  to 
Uss  proper  appointing  officer  with  specific  In- 
gtrwaUom  as  to  discipline  or  dismissal  or 
otasr  eorreeUve  actions. 

••(s)  If  the  appolnUng  officer  falls  to  carry 
out  the  tnetruottons  of  the  Oommlsslon  is- 
gamt  ondsr  •  •  *  this  rale,  the  Commls- 
ilaB  *an  esrtlfy  the  facts  to  the  head  of 
tbs  sgsocy  ooneemed.  If  the  head  of  the 
Hsncy  falls  to  carry  oat  the  instructions  of 
tbs  Oommlsslon  wlUiln  10  dsys  after  receipt 
HMraaf.  the  Oommlsslon  shall  certify  the 
facts  to  the  CkxnptroUer  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  shall  furnlah  a  copy  of 
such  carUflcaUon  to  the  head  of  the  agency 
cunosrosd:  and  thereafter  no  payment  ahall 
be  made  of  the  salary  or  wages  accruing  to 
tbs  ■nployeii  ooncemed." 

To  aeswe  compliance  with  the  above  pro- 
visions, the  OommissloQ  has  found  It  neces- 
•sry  to  take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Suspend  the  use  of  the  following  ap- 
potntmeat  authorities  for  any  Intermittent 
or  limited  temporary  employment  in  the 
Washington  metropoUtan  area  between  the 
dates  of  Ifsy  1.  1803,  and  October  1,  l»0a: 

(a)  SeeUon  e.lOl(s)  of  schedule  A.  cover- 
ing tfloporary  or  Intermittent  employment 
of  students  and  teachers  to  assist  in  sden- 
tlfle,  professional,  or  technical  work. 

(b)  The  delegated  authority  to  make 
temporary  limited  appointments  outside  of 
regulsr  eompeUUve  procedures  when  total 
employment  wlU  not  exceed  700  hours. 

(e)  Any  other  special  authority  (such  as 
that  oootalned  on  a  CSC  Form  303  or 
sqtdralent),  which  may  be  construed  as  au- 
tborMng  sununer  employment. 

1.  Direct  the  making  of  spedsa  Inspec- 
tk»s  during  the  next  few  months  to  Insure 
that  any  summer  appointments  are  made 
(s)  without  poUtleal  clearances,  and  (b)  In 
eorapUaace  with  these  Instructions.  This 
•nchidss  the  inveetigatlon  of  complaints 
charging  political  clearance  for  summer  em- 
ptoynsent. 

S.  Dlreet  that  corrective  action  be  taken 
^required  by  appropriate  laws,  rules,  and 
raCQlatlons  If  violations  are  established. 

The  suspended  appointment  authorlUes 
B»ay  be  restored  on  an  ag«ney-by-agency 
basis  when  the  Ooenmlsslon  receives  a  satts- 
l*ctory  certlflcatlon  and  assurance  from  the 
agency  head  th»t  their  use  will  be  in  ac- 
cord with  theee  Instructions.  Such  restora- 
tion Is  effecUve  only  on  notification  by  the 
Commission  that  the  agency  head's  state- 
ment U  accepteble,  and  such  notiflcaUon 
must  be  cited  on  appointment  documenta. 
Unless  theee  authorities  are  reetored.  the 
•gency  must  use  the  appropriate  compeU- 
U»e  register. 

Such  an  agency  aUUment  shaU  Include: 

1.  A  certification  by  the  head  of  the 
•fancy  that  siunmer  appointmeata  wUl  be 
made  in  accordance  with  these  instructions. 

a.  A  copy  of  the  agency's  appointment 
plan  and  the  agency  head's  instructions  and 


explanaUon  of  any  other  steps  taken  to  In- 
sure that  an  rssponalMe  appointing,  re- 
vlswlng.  or  rengenmwadlnf  offirtals  '  are  in- 
formed of  the  agency's  •ppolntnient  plan. 
the  fact  thaS  poMtleal  clearance  Is  Illegal 
and  wlU  not  be  tolavmted,  and  any  other  ap- 
plicable laws  and  rules. 

Par  your  Information,  the  Commission  is 
eurreatiy  developing  plans  for  nationwide 
eompetlUve  examining  for  simimer  posi- 
tions, to  be  effecUve  in  1964. 

By  dlrecUon  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Crvn.    Slavics  Ifovxs  To  Bab  Pouncai  PaoM 

SuMina  Jobs  fob  BrtTOKNTS 

(By  Jerry  Kluttz) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  yesterday 
acted  to  prevent  the  White  House  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  from  appointing  students  to 
stunmer  Federal  jobs  here  on  the  basis  of 
poUtlcal  pull. 

It  withdrew  from  all  agencies  authority  to 
nuLke  the  temix>rary  api>olntments  and  the 
power  won't  be  restored  unless  the  Conunls- 
slon  is  convinced  that  the  appointments 
are  made  without  political  clearances  and  in 
full  compliance  with  the  law  and  Its  rules. 

The  tough  antlpolltlcal  Interference  order 
was  a  depart\u-e  for  the  agency,  which  gen- 
erally contents  Itself  with  issuing  warnings 
to  prevent  undermining  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  Its  laws  and  rules  by  either  agencies 
or  Individuals. 

"We  must  make  sure,"  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  announced,  "that  no  steps  are 
teJten  to  defeat  the  President's  expressed  in- 
tention to  'protect  fuUy  the  CivU  Service 
merit  system.'  **    It  further  explained : 

"Beoent  press  reports  alleging  that  pollU- 
cal clearance  is  necessary  for  summer  em- 
ployment in  clvU  service  positions  in  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Indicate 
serious  misunderstandings  about  this  pro- 
gremi.  The  Image  of  the  Federal  service  can 
be  gravely  damaged  and  futurt  quality 
stalling  can  be  jeopardised  unless  all  doubt 
as  to  the  Integrity  of  merit  system  operations 
Is  dispelled." 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  then  In- 
formed agency  heads  in  a  special  bulletin 
that  political  clearance  in  filling  competitive 
Jobs  "Is  clearly  Illegal"  and  It  quoted  the  ap- 
propriate riUe  and  the  sweeping  authority  It 
has  to  enforce  It.  To  assure  compliance  with 
the  rules,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  con- 
cluded, it  was  necessary  for  It  to  suspend  all 
agency  authorizations  to/  maks  temporary 
appointments  in  the  W^nhlngton  area  be- 
tween next  May  1  and  October  1. 

The  Commission  a)s6  directed  Its  staff  to 
make  special  insjj^enons  during  the  summer 
months  to  makesw-e  that  sununer  appoint- 
ments comply  with  its  rules  and  the  law. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  wlU  restore 
the  hiring  authority  on  an  agency-by-agency 
baais  but  only  after  the  agency  head  certifies 
that  he  and  his  staff  fully  understand  the 
ClvU  service  laws  and  rtiles  and  wUl  carry 
them  out. 

Chairman  John  W.  Macy  also  announced 
that  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  Is  develop- 
ing plans  for  a  nationwide  competitive  exam 
that  would  be  used  to  fill  siunmer  Jobs  In 
1064.  This  would  be  the  first  time  for  such 
a  test  and  it  would  discourage  both  nepo- 
tism  and  partisan  political  considerations. 

The  Civil  Service  Conunlsslon  official  com- 
mented :  "We  were  sorry  to  have  to  do  It  but 
we  were  placed  In  an  Impossible  situation 
where  our  honor  and  virtue  and  the  integri- 
ty of  the  system  was  at  stake." 

The  White  Hoiise  repeatedly  assured  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  it  had  no  plans 
to  require  a  political  test  for  summer  Federal 
Jobholders.  But  Dorothy  Davles  of  the  White 
House  sent  agencies  data  sheets  that  asked 
for  the  names,  addresses  and  other  informa- 
tion on  applicants.    The  significant  question 


on  the  form  in  the  CivU  Service  Commls- 
Bton's  ayes  was  "By  Whom  Ranowimsfn^sdf 

OoUecs  Deenocrats  were  advised  to  hare 
Meenhera  of  Congress  said  thair  oasnpleted 
form  S7's.  Job  application  Xoom,  to  Ur.  Da- 
vies  along  with  recommendations  from  the 
Members.  James  Hunt  was  assigned  by  the 
Democratic  National  CcBunlttee  to  advise 
■tudent  ai^lleants  oei  how  to  get  Jobs. 

Agency  ndldals  also  advlaad  the  OlvU  Serv- 
ice Commission  that  they  were  being  told 
that  the  Jobs  were  to  be  filled  on  a  poUtlcal 
basis  de^>ite  the  CivU  Service  Commission 
and  the  laws. 

The  hard-hitting  CivU  Service  Commission 
directive  wUl  have  the  effect  of  canceling 
oonunltments  made  to  hundreds  of  students 
who  were  promised  jobs  here  this  summer. 
The  Civil  Service  Coenmlssloa  stressed  that 
agencies  must  iise  appropriate  compeUUve 
registers  to  fill  their  summer  jobs  unless 
their  hiring  authority  is  reetored. 

Incidentally,  the  order  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  improving  Job  prospects  of  students 
who  have  passed  the  student  aid,  trainee. 
Federal  service  entrance,  typing  and  other 
competitive  tests.  Most  of  the  svunmer  hir- 
ing will  be  from  these  registers. 

Federal  agencies  last  year  hired  nearly  10,- 
000  students  for  temporary  siunmer  Jobs 
and  a  recent  ClvU  Servloe  Oommlsslon  siu-- 
vey  Indicates  they  plan  to  hire  about  e;000 
this  summer. 

But  the  controversy  over  sommer  Jobs  and 
cuts  by  Congress  In  agency  budgets  have 
oocnblned  to  lower  estlmatea  to  around  8,000. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAININO 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  have  been  concerned  about  tbie  high 
rate  of  unemployment  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  Latest  figures  Just  released  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  ^ow  that  4^ 
million  Americans  were  unemployed  in 
March.  This  group  represents  SS  per- 
cent of  our  work  force. 

Startling  as  these  figures  are,  they  etre 
comforting  next  to  the  statistics  on  un- 
employed young  people.  Teenagers  be- 
tween 16  and  19  have  an  unemployment 
rate  of  14.5  percent.  This  is  almost 
three  times  the  national  average.  Most 
of  the  young  people  In  this  group  are 
seeking  work  for  the  first  time,  and 
majiy  of  them  have  left  high  school 
without  a  diploma. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  their 
frustration  Is  that  they  have  not  been 
trained  In  marketable  dcUIs.  In  our 
academically  oriented  school  systems, 
we  have  concentrated  heavily  on  the  20 
percent  of  American  children  who  will 
graduate  from  college,  and  have  ne- 
glected the  vast  majority  who  must  find 
Jobs  while  they  are  still  in  their  tems. 
Vocational  education  has  become  the 
stepchild  of  the  school  system.  Only 
4.5  percent  of  total  secondary  school 
budgets  is  allocated  to  vocatiooial  train- 
ing in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  children  need  it.  Mar- 
ketable skills — secretarial  and  business 
training,  mechanics,  appliance  repair 
training — are  neglected  to  the  detriment 
of  the  whole  national  economy. 

Providing  the  best  possible  education 
for  our  nuclear  scientists,  teachers  and 
professicxud  people  is  indeed  commend- 
able. Retraining  the  unemployed  is 
necessary  and  useful  medicine  for  a  sick 
economy.  But  pretraining — that  Is, 
education  in  vocational  ddlls  before  otir 
chlldren  enter  the  labor  market — would 
be    a    vaccine    against    economic    ills. 
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Planning  is  needed  to  Insure  training 
for  the  Jobs  which  do  exist.  Students 
who  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college 
should  not  be  mmrHTig  tiae  In  school,  or 
dropping  out  because  they  have  lost  In- 
terest in  academic  subjects.  They 
should,  instead,  be  equipped  to  perfcMin 
the  Jobs  our  Nation  needs,  and  to  be- 
come contributing  members  of  our 
society. 

In  this  connection,  Edward  T.  Chase 
has  written  an  excellent  article  which 
appears  in  this  month's  Harper's  maga- 
sioe.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  RacoKO.  I  know  it  will  prove  valuable 
reading  for  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  Is  concerned  not  only  specifically 
with  the  legislation  which  Is  soon  to 
come  before  this  body  but  also  with  the 
long-term  future  of  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

liXAXNIMO  To  BS  nNK]a>I.OTABI.Z 

(■dward  T.  Chaae) 

The  biggest  failure  of  American  education 
la  not  Its  Inability,  to  produce  more  sclen- 
tistB  than  Rtuala.  It  la  the  way  In  which  It 
la  turning  mllllona  of  young  people  Into  un- 
employables.  Thla  fact  la  aa  UtUe  under- 
stood as  It  l8  shocking.  Because  of  It.  Job- 
hunting  youths  face  a  grimmer  prospect  In 
the  IMOi  than  their  elders  did  in  1933  at 
the  depth  of  the  Great  Depresslpn.  when  the 
unemployment  figure  stood  at  a  record  24.9 
percent. 

Already  today.  In  many  dtles.  iinemploy- 
ment  among  youths  equals,  and  U  often 
double  or  triple  this  depression  rate.  And 
the  outlook  Is  worsening.  In  the  closing  days 
of  1903.  while  general  luiemployment  re- 
mained at  a  fixed  level,  the  number  of  yoxing 
people  out  of  work  leaped  upward  by  100,000. 
And  another  100.000  Increase  was  recorded  In 
the  first  figures  on  unemployment  for  1908. 

This  menacing  situation  Is  a  direct  oonse- 
qtienee  of  the  gross  Imbalance  In  our  educa- 
tional system.  Its  attention  has  been  over- 
whelmingly concentrated  on  the  20  percent 
of  students  who  go  through  college.  The 
vocational  future  of  the  other  80  percent  has 
been  either  Ignored  or  sabotaged  by  an  ar- 
ehale  system  of  Job  training.  It  is  a  system 
that  produces  unneeded  fanners,  cabinet- 
makers, and  weavers,  while  the  dTq^nd  is 
rising  for  business-machine  repairmen,  chefs, 
auto  mechanics,  and  electrical  servicemen — 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  skills  In  short 
supply. 

A  self-serving  lobby  of  vocational  educa- 
tionists perpetuates  this  training  In  mori- 
bund trades;  at  the  same  time.  It  has  Inten- 
slfled  the  youth  unemployment  crisis  by 
tightening  the  standards  of  admission  to 
vocational  schools.  In  the  academic  high 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is.  in  the 
main,  not  even  the  semblance  of  prepara- 
tion for  work.  Ninety  percent  of  all  TJJB. 
schools  offer  no  training  for  Jobs  in  indus- 
try; 95  percent  offer  none  in  selling  or  mer- 
chandising although  there  are  now  more  Job 
opportunitiee  In  these  fields  than  in  produc- 
tion; only  about  18  percent  of  high  school 
students  In  urban  areas  are  getting  any  sort 
of  preparation  for  work.  Indeed,  the  FMeral 
Government  spends  10  times  as  much  on  the 
national  school  lunch  program  as  on  voca- 
tional education — which  commands  only  4 
percent  of  all  current  expenditures  on  public 
education. 

For  years  thU  national  scandal  has  been 
swept  under  the  rug.  There  Is,  however,  now 
some  hope  that  the  shortcomings  of  our  Job- 
training  efforts  will  be  aired — and  even  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  remedy  them.  For 
our  archaic  vocational  education  system  has 


suddenly  become  tk«  vital  tool  In  a  massive 
aatlonal  effort  to  train  uBSBaployed  people 
for  new  jobs  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  passed  by  Oongrew 
at  the  last  session.  It  Is  in  our  long-ignored 
vocational  schools — in  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning clsises — that  men  and  women  who  may 
have  been  out  of  work  for  months  will,  it 
Is  hoped,  be  taught  trades  that  will  make 
them  self-supporting.  Large  sums  of  Ind- 
eral •  money  wUl  be  poured  Into  this  pro- 
gram. And  in  the  process  local  school 
boards,  employers,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cana who  have  never  worried  about  what 
went  on  inside  vocational  schools  will  be 
bnnight  face  to  face  with  their  Inadequacy. 

Fortunately   this  is   happening  at  a  time 
when   we  are  beginning  to  understand   the 
nature   of   the   so-called    stnictural    unem- 
ployment  of    which   the   youth   unemploy- 
ment crisis    Is  a  part.    This  understanding 
has  dawned   very  slowly.     Only  a  year   ago 
the     prevailing     view     among     Washington 
policymakers,  including  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  was  that  there  was  no  un- 
employment problem   which   could   not   be 
cured  by  a  rise  in  our  economic  growth  rate. 
We  now  know  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Economic  growth,  ♦o  be  stire,  is  Important. 
but  it  is  no  panacea  for  the  kind  of  unem- 
ployment that  at  present  confronts  so  many 
Americans.'    For   this  Is  a  two-sided  prob- 
lem.    There  Is.  on  the  one  hand,  the  demand 
aide — the  availability  of  Job  openings      And 
then  there  Is  the  supply  side — the  availabil- 
ity of  people  capable  of  flUlng  thoee  open- 
ings.   To    date    the    two    sides    have    not 
matched,  because  the  \mempl03red  people  did 
not  have  the  right  skills  or  were  not  located 
in    the   right    places.     The    number    of   Job 
openings  fiuctuates  with  the  business  cycle; 
they   were  relatively  plentiful,  for  instance, 
at  peak  periods  such  as  1948.  19SS,  19S7,  and 
May  1960.    But  in  these  same  periods  2  or  S 
million  Americans  were  out  of  work.     Among 
than  is  the  group  of  hard-core  unemployed 
(out  of  work  15  weeks  or  more)  who  will  not 
find  work  even  in  a  boom  year.     This  Is  a 
standing  army  of  1,153,000  today.    They  will 
not  be  helped  by  manipulations  of  monetary 
or    fiscal    policy.    For    these    people    lack 
skills— often  even  the  elementary  ability  to 
read   and   write — which   moet   jobs   require. 
Dire  as  Is  the  plight  of  these  adult  "unem- 
ployables,"  the  more  terrifjrlng  fact  la  that 
we  are  adding  to  their  numbers  each  year 
many  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who  drop 
out  of  high  school — or  graduate — without  a 
marketable  vocation  or  trade. 

The  need  to  halt  this  wasteful  neglect 
becomes  Increasingly  urgent  as  the  demand 
for  unskilled  workers  continues  to  shrink.* 
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>  We  need  at  least  a  5-perc«nt  growth  rate 
Jxiat  to  stand  still.  Since  1948  It  has  taken 
between  3  and  5  percent  fewer  persons  an- 
nually to  produce  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. So  to  keep  tlie  same  number  of  people 
employed,  we  have  to  expand  o\ir  overall 
product  by  this  same  3  to  4  percent  each 
year.  But  the  population  of  the  labor  force 
also  expands,  between  1.2  and  IJi  percent 
yearly.  Hence  the  need  for  the  roxighly 
6-percent  expansion. 

'The  unskilled  stUl  dominate  Western 
Exirope's  labor  force,  largely  because  of  the 
relatively  sluggish  rate  of  technological 
change.  A  third  of  Italians  are  still  farmers, 
a  fourth  of  the  French.  The  "economic 
miracle"  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  has 
obscured  the  fact  that  a  VS.  factory  worker 
produces  three  times  as  much  in  an  hour 
as  a  European,  seven  times  as  much  as  a 
Japanese.  One  American  miner  produces  as 
much  as  seven  European  miners;  one  Amer- 
ican steelworker  doubles  the  output  of  a 
Japanese.  The  United  SUtes  Is  the 
only  Ifatlon  with  more  white-collar 
than  blxie-collar  jobs  and  more  people  in 
service -producing  than  In  goods-producing 
industries. 


Unskilled  Jobs  today  aeeouat  u»  — 
percent  of  aU  UA  employmsaiL  iT*  ' 
1980s  on  the  average  eome  2.6  mllitoa  JZ 
will  be  eliminated  annually  by  vMa  ^^ 
Most  dismaying  u  the  yearly  loss  ofiT 
of  a  miUlon  "entry"  Jobs,  the  kind 
youth  matriculate  Into  the  work 
Simultaneously  there  wUl  be  a  soseteM^ 
explosion  of  young  men  and  woSr*I-f 
14  to  26  years  old  into  the  laboriJS^ 
60  percent  more  of  them  than  in  u»s  i2^ 
But  few  of  them  will  find  work  imataT^ 
take  emergency  stepe  to  prepare  th^  ]? 
the  kind  of  jobs  that  wUl  need  doinili.. 
cult  though  this  may  seem,  it  Is  by  no  JZl 
Impossible,  for  a  good  deal  of  pwcw^ 
formauon  U  avaUable  as  to  the  techao^^ 
and  occupational  changes  that  lieiSZ?^ 
ProJecUons  provided  by  the  DtvijaoB  m. 
Manpower  and  Employment  SUtlstloi^»2 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  show,  for  IimIsbi 
that  we  will  need  60.000  new  ^niMii 
annually  in  the  laeO's,  6,000  new  too^jZ! 
and  dlemakers  and  appliance  aervlo^ir^ 
10.000  new  plumbers.  We  wUl  ak 
many  tlmss  the  current  supply  of 
cUns — aids  to  engineers.  guai^L  *. 
cleaners,  policemen,  and  waiters.  We  ^m 
need  more  stenographers  and  seeretailssZ 
fewer  typUU  (more  copying  will  be  Sssi 
by  duplicating  machines).  Similariy  Z! 
WUl  be  a  decline — due  to  technologlsal  aZ 
■ocial  changes— in  the  demand  totrZ^ 
ator  mechanics.  Uthographers.  wnm^^HS^ 
cashiers.  paperhangers.  and  tel^^^ 
linemen.  '"^^^ 

Projections  like  these  should,  one  «M| 
think,  be  a  matter  of  vital  conoera  to  tki 
people  who  run  our  voeational-sdtieatkH 
system.  But  if  you  visit  almost  any  vo^ 
Uonal  school,  you  wUl  find  lu  prtMna  b. 
credibly  irrelevant  to  the  facts  of  woik  is 
the  1980's.  To  understand  why  this  k  m. 
one  must  pause  for  a  brief  look  at  the  Ilttis- 
known  history  of  vocational  educatlan-«r 
"vo-ed"  as  It  U  known  In  the  shorttaaatf  M 
the  educationists. 

■LuB-coLLAa  msooos 
Keystone  of  our  vocatlonal-educaUon  m. 
tem — unaltered  to  this  day  though  oUMr 
laws  have  supplemented  It — U  the  Smltt- 
Hughes  Act.  which  Woodrow  Wilson  stgBii 
in  1917.  At  that  time,  about  a  third  of  sA 
American  workers  were  farmers  and  the  ac- 
cent was  heavily  on  training  for  agrlcolbm. 
It  stUl  Is — even  though  only  one-eightssatk 
of  our  labor  force  now  works  on  the  turn 
(and  often  not  in  full-time  jobs).  Tot^ 
as  In  1917,  nearly  half  of  the  annual  |7  MB. 
lion  ot  Federal  money  provided  tmd«  tte 
basic  legislation  (It  is  given  to  the  Btsla 
in  perpetxilty  on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basb) 
goes  to  farm  training.  This  law  and  tti 
supplemenU  are  very  precise  about  Just  wtet 
this  means.     States  cannot  be  reimbunsi 

for  training  in  such  things  as  food  . 

Ing,   marketing,  maintenance  of  ttrm 
chinery,    or   Irrigation — all   fields   that  as* 
employ  more  rural  people  than  actual  fans- 
Ing  does. 

Across  the  country  a  third  ot  all  foas* 
tional-educatton  funds — Federal,  SUts,  tad 
local  combined — are  still  qient  on  tnlBtt^ 
farmers,  although  at  present  only  1  yoMg 
applicant  in  10  can  hope  to  find  a  Job  oa 
a  farm  when  he  leaves  school.  Even  M* 
York  City  is  the  beneficiary— if  thatl  da 
word— of  farm-teaching  funds.  The  dtr 
maintains  and  Is  expanding  a  farm  selioci 
In  Flushing,  a  semUiiburban  area  half  ss 
hour  by  subway  from  Times  Square. 

The  official  headquarters  of  the  "vo-sd" 
world  are  in  Washington.  D.C.  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  1010  Vermont  Avenue.  NW.  TW» 
U  the  modest  base  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  and,  more  imimrUntly,  Um 
lair  of  M.  D.  Mobley.  He  runs  the  ATA 
as  lU  executive  secretary  and  Is  (oorreettr) 
reputed  to  be  Washington's  most  suooestfnl 
lobbyUt.  "MD."   (short  for  Mayor  Dennis). 
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aa  be  U  known  to  Senators  and  other  In- 
Il^H.i  types,  belongs  to  the  educaUonal 
WMcd  called  "vo-ags.-  They  are  teachers  of 
^tculture.  champions  of  the  Bmlth-Hughes 
Act  and  of  the  continuing  dominance  of 
farming  In  vocational  educaUon.  The  "vo- 
,-,••  are  ths  biggest  single  force  within  the 
^erlcAn  VocaUonal  Associstlon,  a  body 
which  a  prominent  member  of  President 
Kennedy's  Committee  on  Touth  Employment 
dsscrlbed  to  me  recently  as  "the  greatest 
obstacle  in  American  educaUon." 

If  p  la  a  Georgian  (as  were  both  sponsors 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act) .  When  you  meet 
him  be  la  Insuntly  Identifiable  as  your  true 
Mend,  and  a  bom  concUlator  blessed  with 
an  uncrlUcal  mind  that  blandly  ignores  the 
anachronisms  In  our  vocational-education 
lystem.  Back  In  1919.  MI>.  was  the  only  boy 
IQ  bis  rural  Georgia  county  to  graduate  from 
High  school.  He  then  went  on  to  take  a 
dsgtee  In  agriculture  at  the  University  of 
Osorgla  and  later  taught  poultry  farming, 
ga  iras  named  "Man  of  the  Year"  in  1940  by 
me  magazine  Progressive  Farmer. 

This  barnyard  background  is  belled  by 
IID.'s  current  sartorial  splendor.  He  sports 
ao  expensive  watch  with  an  ornate  sliver 
and  gold  wristband,  bejeweled  ring,  tlepln, 
god  c\iff  links  and  has  an  overall  polish,  ac- 
MOtsd  by  an  FJ>.R.-type  cigarette  holder, 
^rhlch  prssumably  would  render  the  average 
bumpkin  speechless.  Nonetheless,  be  is  the 
^lyriing  of  the  vo-ags  and  their  undevlattng 
pioteetor.  "There's  not  a  thing  wrong  with 
ro-ed  IsglslsUon,"  hs  told  me  earnestly. 

Clsarly  his  constituents  agree  with  this 
dletum.  At  their  national  convention  last 
OscMnbar  in  Milwaukee  the  AVA  enthusias- 
tically rssolved  to  "vigorously  oppose  any 
effort  to  repeal  or  modify  those  provisions 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  which  earmai^ 
funds  for  agricultural  education.  *  *  *." 
Tbe  convention  went  on  to  applaud  the 
esUbllahment  at  Ohio  State  University  of  "a 
center  for  advanced  atudy  and  reeearch"  in 
vocaUonal  education.  The  specialty  of  this 
pioneering  center?    Farm  teaching. 

UJ>..  in  tbe  course  of  our  talk,  made  It 
plain  that  nothing  in  recent  years  has  so 
Irked  him  as  the  1962  farm  report  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  which 
called  for  a  deemphasts  of  farm  training  la 
TocsUooal  education.  Prodded  by  MJ>.  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  subjected 
tbe  CBD  to  hearings  that  can  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  inquisitorial.  One  must  go  back 
to  MoOarthy  days  to  find  a  rival  to  this  hear- 
ing for  sheer  ^oolsm.  It  was  the  uproar 
over  the  CED  report  that  moved  the  AVA 
ooaventlon  to  Its  anxious  support  of  an  un- 
modified Smith-Hughes  Act. 

This  anxiety.  MJ>.  said,  in  a  pimgent 
STocaUon  of  his  farming  past,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  vo-ed^  "always  gets  the  last  tit  on 
ths  sow."  By  this  he  means  that  vocational 
training  gets  a  small  allce  of  the  overall  edu- 
cational budget.  This  Is  true.  But  It  Is  also 
a  fact  that  MJ>.  Is  consulted  on  the  writing 
of  all  Federal  educational  leglalation.  And 
quite  apart  from  the  gifted  Mr.  Mobley,  the 
ro-ags  are  a  potent  group.  Unlike  city  vo-ed 
teachers,  they  enjoy  high  sUtus  in  their 
boms  territories.  Many  of  ttaam  have  de- 
crees from  A  and  M  ooUeges  and  often  are 
Um  best  science  and  math  teachers  in  rural 
schoola.  which  have  few  ooUege- trained 
teachers.  Since  their  own  salaries  depend  on 
Federal  appropriations,  many  of  them  make 
It  their  bualnses  to  maintain  close  contact 
with  their  Congreesmen  and  any  other  groupe 
likely  to  Influence  vocational  education.  In 
IMl.  for  example,  a  Presldeotlal  panel  was 
••t  up  to  review  and  reevaluate  vocaUonal - 
education  laws  "with  a  view  toward  their 
SMdemlsatlon."  Although  technological 
change  was  obviously  the  naost  important 
Item  on  ths  agenda,  the  panel  report  urges 
that  "the  vocational  agrlculttwe  program  tu- 
der  Fsderal  reimbursement  should  be  broad- 
tned." 


"A  pure  eop  to  the  vo-ags.-  one  Washing- 
ton expert  caUed  this  reoommendaUon.  Nor, 
•lee.  are  the  vo-ags  the  only  doughty  die- 
hards  within  vo-«d.  Their  eqtuOly  mUltant 
eUiee  are  the  home  enonnenlos  teachers.  Un- 
der the  Smlth-Bughee  Act,  whUe  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  annual  Fedwal  grant  goee  into 
teaching  Adam  to  delve  (or  lu  equivalent), 
ao  percent  Is  allocated  to  teaching  Eve  to 
spin.  To  be  sure,  home  economics  has  pro- 
gressed a  bit  beyond  spinning  and  weaving. 
But  most  of  the  courses  consist  of  disorga- 
nized, mediocre  Instruction  In  skills  that  have 
little  relevance  to  the  age  of  supermarkets. 

Dr.  Chester  E.  Swanson,  Director  of  the 
Presidential  Panel,  when  I  talked  to  him  in 
Washington  not  long  ago,  called  the  present 
stress  on  home  economics  absurd.  Most  en- 
lightened educators  agree  with  him.  Tet  for 
years  home  economics  has  enrolled  the  larg- 
est number  of  students  in  the  federally  reim- 
bursed vocational-education  program.  In- 
deed, some  home  economists  are  now  urging 
that  boys  too  should  devote  part  of  the 
school  day  to  "the  homemaklng  arts."  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  should  really  have  a  talk 
with  these  ladles. 

HAROT  THOUGH  MOKIBCND 

Vo-ed,  as  It  Is  practiced  today,  is  not  only 
fantastically  biased  in  favor  of  farming  and 
home  economics.  It  also  teaches  skills  *nd 
uses  equipment  which  are  often  hopelessly 
obsolete — even  In  such  categories  as  "trade 
and  Industrial  education."  Dr.  Swanson  re- 
called, for  Instance,  that  In  the  1940's  when 
he  became  a  school  official  in  Allentown,  Pa., 
cablnetmaklng  was  the  rage.  On  investigat- 
ing he  discovered  there  had  been  no  jobs 
for  cabinetmakers  in  AUentown  for  years. 
However,  teachers  of  this  trade  had  tenure 
and  expen£lve  equipment.  He  was  up  against 
a  stone  wall  when  he  tried  to  reduce  the 
staff  and  beef  up  more  pertinent  parts  of  the 
vo-ed  curriculum. 

In  addition.  Federal  money  goee  to  train- 
ing in  certain  specified  occupations.  The 
broadest  category  is  "trade  and  Industrial 
education,"  which  includes  the  needle  trades, 
carpentry,  drafting,  firemen,  and  similar  tra- 
ditional fields.  Other  categories  are  "dis- 
tributive occupations,"  meaning  selling  and 
retailing,  practical  nursing,  and  fishing. 
Since  1958  the  training  of  a  few  technlcans 
has  been  supported  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  but  It  is  due  to  lapse 
this  year. 

The  llmlUUon  of  Federal  aid  to  rigid 
occupational  categories  is  a  great  mistake. 
One  result  Is  that  no  Federal  fxmds  are  avail- 
able for  instruction  in  typing,  filing,  stenog- 
raphy, and  other  offlcework,  a  field  employ- 
ing 10  million  people.  Similarly  the  naany 
service  jobs  which  are  Ideal  fields  for  less 
gifted  students  are  too  avant-garde  to  re- 
ceive Federal  vo-ed  support. 

But  even  if  freed  from  these  straitjackeU. 
vo-ed  as  now  constituted  cannot  prepare 
students  for  real  jobs.  So  archaic  is  most 
of  the  training  given  in  vocational  schools 
that  unions  In  the  printing,  plumbing,  food, 
and  other  trades  refuse  to  give  credit  for  It. 
Graduates  of  vocational  schools  must  start 
from  scratch  on  apprenticeships  often  run- 
ning from  3  to  6  years.  > 

Snudl  wonder  that  a  penetrating  s\u*vey  by 
the  Taconlc  Foundation  (published  last 
year)  concluded  that  "it  Is  extremely  ques- 
tionable and  certainly  has  never  been  dem- 
onstrated whether  the  training  abaorbed  by 
vocational  high  school  graduates  Is  useful 
to  them  in  getting  employment  and  advanc- 
ing on  the  job." 

In  part  this  dismal  record  reflects  the  ex- 
treme dUBculty  of  recruiting  competent  vo-ed 
teachers  (apart  from  the  vo-ags  and  home- 
made pie  bakers).  City  vocational  high 
schools  have  come  to  be  Increasingly  thought 
of  as  dumping  grounds  for  morons  and  de- 
linquents— between  a  third  and  two- thirds 
of    whom   vanish    before    graduating.     Most 


vo-ed  teachers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pedagogic  hierarchy.  Often  they  are  not 
even  allowed  to  Join  the  regular  teachers' 
associations.  Lacking  prestige  in  a  society 
that  esteems  the  white-collar  professions,  the 
blue-oollar  teachers  became  identified  over 
the  years  with  the  dropouts  and  washouts — 
the  school  failuree. 

Some  years  ago,  the  vo-ed  lobby  began 
to  worry  about  this  stigma,  which,  they 
foresaw,  might  Jeopardize  their  future  slice 
of  the  school  tax  pie.  The  solution  they 
choee  was  not  the  difficult  but  socially 
vital  one — of  reshaping  their  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  students. 
Instead  they  began  to  upgrade  their  clientele 
by  tightening  admissions  standards.  The 
less  promising  were  shunted  off  into  the 
general  currlculxmi  of  academic  high  schools 
to  pass  the  time  and  learn  virtually  nothing. 

Curiously,  there  has  been  almost  no  public 
outcry  against  this  antisocial  policy.  In- 
stead, for  example,  the  latest  report  of  the 
State  education  department  on  the  New 
York  City  schools  smugly  and  typically  ob- 
serves that  admissions  to  programs  of  skilled 
trade  education  should  be  limited  to  thoee 
students  who,  on  the  basis  of  Interest,  apti- 
tude, tmd  ability  give  promise  of  succeeding. 

What  then  Is  to  happen  to  the  less  promis- 
ing— to  the  1  million  Jobless  out-of-school 
youth  whose  ranks  will  swell  to  1,325,000  by 
next  year?  Even  if  some  kind  of  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  succeeds  in  Congress,  It 
will  at  flr*t  serve  only  16,000  boys.  And 
what  Is  to  become  of  the  millions  of  adults 
who,  because  of  the  pace  of  technology  and 
automation,  must  expect  to  work  at  a  half- 
dozen  different  kinds  of  Jobs  in  a  lifetime? 
These  questions  are  unanswerable  in  vo-ed's 
anachronistic  terms.  But  some  new  an- 
swers will  have  to  be  found  if  the  new  man- 
power retraining  program  is  to  come  close 
to  its  objective  which  Is,  in  essence,  tbe  re- 
habilitation of  our  hard-coiPe  unemployed. 
As  never  before  in  its  sheltered  hUtory, 
vo-ed  Is  In  the  limelight. 

A  NKW  CATALTST 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  is  a  special  separate  project  de- 
signed specifically  for  the  out-of -school  Job- 
leas.  It  provides  that  $435  mllUon  be  spent 
In  the  first  3  years  to  cover  both  the  cost 
of  Instruction  and  an  allowance  to  the 
trainees  equivalent  to  unemployment  insur- 
ance. Some  400,000  men  and  women,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  enrolled.  Training  Is  not 
confined  to  the  traditional  occupational 
categories  but  a  given  course  of  instruction 
will  be  undertaken  only  If  Jobs  requiring 
that  particular  skill  are  known  to  exist.  This 
is  a  wise  provision,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
in  past  retraining  efforts  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  and  in  programs  spon- 
sored by  some  of  the  States  and  by  industry. 

Although  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  Is  separately  financed 
and  is  carried  on  after  school  hoiuv.  It  is,  as 
a  practical  matter,  dependent  on  the  vo-ed 
teachers  and  the  facilities  of  existing  voca- 
tional schools.  This  Is  why  one  worried 
Federal  official  recently  said  to  me:  "The 
vo-ed  boys  will  make  us  or  break  us,  and  Its 
even  Steven  it  may  be  the  latter." 

What  may  also  make  or  break  the  pro- 
gram is  geography.  The  present  appropria- 
tion does  not  include  funds  for  relocating 
retrained  workers  in  areas  where  they  can 
find  Jobs  utilizing  their  new  skills.  This  Is 
a  piece  of  Incalculable  foolishness,  for  labor 
mobility  Lb  crucial  today  when  new  indus- 
tries are  burgeoning  and  <M  ones  vanishing 
all  over  the  country  with  unprecedented 
suddenness.  But  even  if  funds  for  reloca- 
tion were  provided,  workers  themselves 
know  little  or  nothing  about  what  jobs  are 
plentiful  in  other  seoticms  of  the  country 
or  even  about  future  prospects  In  their  own 
conunimltiea. 
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The  logical  •ource  of  this  Tltal  ialonaM- 
Uoa  to  thm  UwS.  &nployment  Serrle*.  Un- 
forttinately.  ita  ab«orpUoa  with  *t*«HtTn;  ^q^ 
mmnploymant-tiiswaac*  eh«ck«  has  owr- 
■hMkywwt  wh«t  should  be  Its  main  tnnln«w 
ftDdlng  Johs  or  advising  wactumn  oo  bow  to 
go  about  getting  tbam.  azul  Its  Infonnatlon 
U  largely  confined  to  local  or  Intrastate  nee. 
with  little  attempt  at  i*At.t«Mi  ooordlnatlon. 
There  Is.  for  Instance,  practically  no  way  for 
an  unemployed  miner  in  PennsylTanla  to 
find  out  what  job  he  might  qualify  for  In 
Oregon  (assuming  he  could  pay  his  way  out 
there).  With  notable  exceptions,  for  ex- 
ample In  Arizona,  Wisconsin,  and  New  York, 
U8S£(^s  1,900  local  offices  are  spectacularly 
unequlj^Md  to  deal  with  technological 
change  and,  as  a  key  Presidential  adviser  on 
«npk>yment  described  them  to  me,  are 
"cesapools  of  mediocrity." 

Clearly  the  XJ3.  Employment  Service  must 
be  InTlgorated  If  the  ItCanpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  program  is  to  come  even 
cloae  to  Its  goal.    A  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion would  be  the  mandatory  listing  of  Job 
vacancies.     Industry,  also,  should  help  the 
Government  to  make  a  realistic  Job-outlook 
study.    This  calls  for  candor  about  Impend- 
ing  autotnatlon   and   resulting   unemploy- 
ment.    Testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee    on     Unemployment     and     the 
Xmpact  of  Automation  showed   that  many 
^  eompanles   refuse    to  make   such   informa- 
tion public  for  fear  of  tipping  their  hand 
to  competitors.    In  the  mcmths  ahead  it  wlU 
become  Increasingly  clear  that  the  present 
Ifanpower  Derelopcnent  and  Training   Act 
program  cannot  possibly  vanquish  the  prob- 
lem of  hard-core  unemployment.  Including 
the  problem  of  xmemployable  youth.    It  Is, 
nonetheless,    a   valuable   program   and   not 
merely  becawe  thousands  ot  workers  will 
In  fact  be  retrained  for  new  Jobe.    The  ex- 
perience gained  will,  I  hope,  bestir  Amer- 
icans to  get  to  the  bottom  of  our  manpower 
problem. 

So  far  this  has  not  happened. 
For  example,  not  long  ago  in  s  small 
northeastern  city  I  visited  a  vocational  high 
school  whose  faculties  are  being  used  to  re- 
train the  unemployed  imder  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  This  class  was 
for  would-be  auto  mechanics.  The  pupils 
looked  older  and  shabbier  and  half  were 
Negroes.  But  otherwise  they  appeared  to  be 
not  too  different  from  the  daytime  students. 
The  teacher  started  out  by  describing  the 
school's  superior  parking  facUlUes,  appar- 
ently on  the  assumption  that  in  oiu:  affluent 
age  even  the  Jobless  have  cars.  He  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  If  any  student  failed 
to  progress  satisfactorily  he  would  be 
dropped.  Subseqviently  I  -discovered  that 
some  of  the  students  had  dropped  out  of 
this  same  school  when  they  were  teen-agers. 
I  also  learned  that  a  niunber  of  applicants 
for  the  class  had  been  turned  down  because 
they  could  not  meet  the  entrance  require- 
ments. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  anyone  can 
become  an  auto  mechanic.  What  is  evident, 
however,  is  that  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  those  who  do  not  immediately  qualify 
for  training  in  this  or  any  other  skilled  or 
semiskilled  occupation.  The  one  ftesh  note 
sounded  by  the  Presidential  panel  under  Dr. 
Swanson  was  a  call  for  a  federally  aided  pro- 
gram for  "high  school  youth  with  academic, 
■ocloeconomlc.  or  other  liandlcaps  that  pre- 
vent them  from  succeeding  In  the  regular 
vocational  education  program."  This  recom- 
mendation deserves  top  priority.  For  we 
know,  from  actual  experience,  that  such 
handicaps  can  often  l>e  overcome — though 
not  by  the  classic  techniques  of  vo-ed  as  it 
exists  today. 

The  chief  'handicap'*  of  unemployable 
young  people  and  adults  today  is  not  neces- 
sarily lack  of  InteDlgenoe.  Often  It  Is  lack 
of  functional  literacy  (abUity  to  read  at  the 


fifth-grade  level).  In  caiici«o  a  substantial 
number  ot  relief  clients  have  been  able  to 
find  work  after  receiving  basle  Instruction 
In  reading  and  wrttlag  at  evenli^  and  sum- 
vam  classes  spoBiored  by  the  «tty  welfare 
department.  Bsewbere  it  has  been  fotmd 
that  young  people  brought  up  In  elty  slunks 
who  drop  out  of  schools  geared  to  middle- 
class  children  are  not  neeessarlly  stupid. 
And  often  they  are  extremely  responsive  to 
rsaUstio  Job  training,  linked  with  actual  work 
experience. 

Thto  can  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
About  S  percent  of  oxu-  colleges  now  offer 
what  are  known  as  cooperative  or  work-sttidy 
education  programs.  Similar  programs  exist 
in  arartemic  high  schools,  chiefly  In  the  busi- 
ness-education departments  for  girls.  Often 
one  Job  is  shared  by  two  trainees,  one  of 
whom  works  for  part  of  the  year  while  the 
other  is  at  Mchooit;  on  gradiiatlng,  almost  all 
the  trainees  get  Jobs  with  the  companies 
Involved.  But  except  for  sales  training  and 
in  new  locally  devised  schemes,  such  pro- 
grams are  the  exception  In  vo-ed.  Instead, 
the  Federal  reimbursement  formula  requlree 
that  students'  time  be  divided  concurrently 
and  equally  between  "practical"  (shop)  and 
"related"  (academic)  dasswork — a  ritual 
often  unworkable  for  the  many  students  who 
cant  be  taught  in  classrooms.  Frustrated, 
they  drop  out.  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  aptly 
calls  them  "ptishouts." 

What  Is  most  urgent  Is  that  business  and 
labor  \mlons  alter  their  stance  In  the  new 
age  of  technological  unemployment.  The 
business  system  U,  after  all,  on  trial  more 
than  any  other  institution.  It  must  bear 
part  of  the  novel  social  costs  arising  from 
technological  change  with  a  new-resoiirceful- 
ness  and  awareness  of  changing  social  needs. 
As  a  basic  starting  point,  management  and 
the  unions  must  expand  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  expanding,  they  have 
grown  steadily  smaller  (231,000  apprentices 
in  1950,  Ise.OOO  in  19«0).  Labor  must  also 
end  its  racial  discrimination  In  apprentlce- 
ahlps  and  abandon  its  old  myopic  view  that 
by  obstructing  entry  Into  the  trade — entry 
being  the  very  thing  most  necessary  for  our 
floating  unemployed  youth— it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  guarantee  jobs  for  Insiders.  One  of 
the  Important  breakthroughs  of  the  past 
year  was  by  New  York  Local  3  of  the  Intema- 
Uonal  Brotherhood  of  Slectrlcal  Workers.  It 
enrolled  900  Negroes  and  Ptierto  Rlcans  In 
its  1,000- man  training  program.  Tut  more 
unions  should  be  moving  in  thto  direction. 

Furthermore,  business  must  develop  pro- 
grams for  retraining  both  its  own  employees 
and  youth  In  or  Jxist  out  of  school.   This  was 
the  ehlef  lesson  which  emerged  from  a  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth 
conference  which  I  attended  recently.    Sev- 
eral  businessmen   observed   smugly    that   a 
high  school  diploma  to  becoming  meaning- 
less  because  their  companies'  employment 
standards  are  so  high.    "These  young  grad- 
uatee  cant  even  qiialify  for  oiu-  company 
training,-  said  a  banker.     A  school  superin- 
tendent. Mary  E.  Meade,  leaped  to  her  feet. 
A  large,  wonderfully  plain,  almost  Victorian 
flgure  of  the  no-nonsense  breed,  she  to  in 
charge  of  New  York  City's  minute  but  highly 
successful    work-study    project.      Thto    pro- 
gram, flnanced  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  en- 
ables some  hlrh-school  students  to  get  work 
experience  In  mtmiclpal   government  Jobe. 
Miss  Meade  suggested  that  maybe  business 
should  alter  its  attitude  toward  the  young 
and  join  with  the  schools  in  preparing  them 
for  useful  work.     Thto  to  stlU  a  novel  idea 
although,  to  be  sure,  in  a  few  places    all  too 
few — business  is  beginning  to  Tittimvt  some 
reqxmslbUlty    for    training   and    retraining 
at  least  Its  own  workers.    The  most  exdtlng 
venture  to  the  new  plan  dsraloped  by  the 
Katoer  Steel   Corp.   and  the  United   Steel- 
workers    of    America.      Each    worker    dis- 
placed by  automation  to  placed  in  a  pool, 
where  hto  wages  continue,  and  he  to  then 
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either  given  a  new  job  or  to  retralitMi  .^ 
within  the  company.    Be  to  notaSi^LS? 
he  to  the  eompanyn  ttapootMuS^mS^ 
retires— unless    the   oonpaay  Bu»JIr!l*" 
loss  of  business  or  actoaUy  Seids  ^** 

Those  who  are  fainthearted  about  m^ 

slbUlUes  of  solving  our  wacsantegmsM^ 
problenu  through  voratin^^  a^Sr^tS?"^ 
retraining  should  acquaint  thamMvM  J!Sf 
what  has  been  aooompllahed  In  rehsMiiI!? 
Ing  the  physically  disabled—the  mataZi 
paralyzed.  In  19«1  more  than  loJoST 2f 
ablad  people  entered  gainful  mrOonZJ!^ 
a  result  of  the  SUU-Fttderal  praawm^il 
cost  $n  mlUion.  Before  retraSnj^^ 
had  been  earning  HI  million  a  MaZ.  !2 
they  are  earning  $306  million,  sad  the  wS. 
eral  Government  wUl  coUect  $10  in  '--^^ 
taxes  for  each  dollar  Invested  in  rehatamT* 
tlon.  ''«»«nte. 

Thto  to  wonderful.  But  the  best  'ihtnm  k 
always  prevenUve.  So  far  as  manpoii?^ 
oonoemed.  the  place  to  start  to  wttktiZ 
transformation  of  our  system  ot  voeat^Mi 
education.  "^^^an 

SLLXNTOWN  TO  PSIHI 

The  immediate  change  requited  It  te  im 
the  abcurd  overemphasis  on  tu^tam  ^ 
home  economics.  We  need  to  laun^e  117 
gram  of  practical  training  for  real  Ub»  tot 
vast  national  effort.  By  way  of  a  stwi  «• 
might  well  make  sure  that  every  urtaa  ^k 
school  has  an  automechanlcs  shop,  ki^C 
hope  of  turning  out  the  40.000  new  ^ 
chanics  we  must  produce  every  year  to  ^^. 
tain  the  present  HMsger  ratio  of  eoe  ^ 
chanic  to  every  97  vehlclee.  AaotlMr  fe^e 
requirement  to  a  continuing,  up-to-dali  ^ 
ventory  of  Jobe  and  skilto  in  demaai  k 
every  section  of  the  country.  To  ^»»\t  |^ 
inventory  a  useful  practical  tool  the  OA 
Employment  Service  will  have  to  take  as 
new  functions. 

To  do  thto  will  cost  money.  M  D.  MoMi* 
to  dead  right  about  our  national  pantew 
toward  vocational  educaUon,  however,  esik- 
eyed  he  may  l>e  on  farm  training.  llr%  wU 
have  to  spend  at  least  the  HOO  ■>intBa  t 
year  recommended  by  the  Presidential  ftad 
on  vocational  educaUon.  m  addltlen,  «t 
need  many  more  vocational  schools.  tapscW- 
ly  the  so-called  area  sohools.  large  eno^k  to 
be  well  equipped,  and  they  abould  be  spia 
the  year  around,  free  to  anyone  who  mtm 
to  acquire  a  skill.  The  schools  most  be  m. 
plied,  not  only  with  skilled  teaehm  mi 
modem  equipment,  but  also  with  m^tkUi 
guidance  counaelers  to  help  students  Mite  s 
wise  choice  of  vocation.  Lsas  ti»»n  i  paeai 
of  Federal  funds  to  spent  on  guldaaee:  ttt 
ratio  of  counselors  to  students  to  aa'  !■• 

poasible  1  to  600;  IS-yaar-old  ji gstoiiw 

forced  to  make  career  ehotcee  iintatlitod  I 
heard  a  boy  who  had  toft  school  tiMif  i 
prospective  employer  "Hey,  Mac"  aad  f»> 
spond  under  questioning  that  hto  — »i^**— 
to  to  be  a  nuclear  physicist. 

In  a  few  isolated  spots,  there  to  canvtae- 
Ing  evidence  that  vocational  training  tmDj 
can  work.  In  Allentown.  for  Inetaaee,  lecal 
Industrtse  cooperate  doaely  with  the  a 
in  an  outstanding  vocational  program, 
waukee,  which  puts  more  money  into ' 
than  any  other  city  its  slae.  has  a 
central  vocational  school.  Cincinnati 
dealt  with  the  dropout  problem  by 
ing  14  vocational  training  centers 
the  dty.  Denver's  GrUBth  C 
School  to  a  celebrated  skill  oentef  off«1ii| 
free  instruction  to  students  of  any  age; 
In  these  cities,  vocational  educatton 
for  various  reasons,  become  a  matter  of  i 
local  concern  and  to  vlgoroualy  tupportit 
by  the  oonununity.  Such  sporadic  total 
achlevemenu  are  widely  and  Justly  poW- 
elsed.  But  this  »^^»-t*m  to  unfortunate  If  It 
diverts  attention  from  the  central  tMt. 
namely  thto:  Unless  Intsrsst  In  voeattoaal 
education  to  awakened  on  a  massive  nattoaal 
scale,  the  United  States  wUl  teas  a  eroelal  top 
in  "the  race  between  education  and 
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^ggfj^' — in  H.  O.  WeUs'  annually  more  apt 
dtdnltloa  of  history. 

i;iiinployment  to  both  a  prima  eause  and 
a  symptom  of  the  oountry^  alarming  eco- 
pfl,ni<<  torpor.  Beoent  eoonoinfai  studies, 
,^,n,«.i«f  from  the  work  of  Arthur  Bums 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Boonomle  Baas  arch 
and  txom  the  University  of  Chlcago'a  MUton 
filstHHtn  demonstrate  that  Investment  In 
fdiioatloo  rtvato  Investment  In  physical 
etptUl  (factories,  machinery)  In  stimulat- 
ing seooomlc  growth.  Walter  Heller,  chalr- 
giaa  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
bss  aald  that  such  Investment  in  "human 
capital"  has  accounted  for  half  of  our  eoo- 
nomto  growth  in  the  30th  century. 

Nov  thto  hardly  seems  too  dUBcult  s  con- 
cept (or  the  American  people  or  even  Oon- 
gnas  to  grasp  and  to  act  upon.     But  maybe 
boBMltor  considerations  can  be  more  com- 
pelling: the  fact,  for  example,  that  the  loss 
in  production  In  the  United  SUtes  caused  by 
naemployment  in  1902  was  greater  than  the 
lost  caused  by  the  strikes  in  the  Isst  36  years; 
or  that,  to  the  average  man,  the  loss  of  only 
1  year's  Income  due  to  unemployment  is  more 
thsB  the  total  cost  of  13  years  of  education 
through    high    school.     However    one    may 
dnunatlae  the  issue,  the  eesential  point  to 
thst  education,  employment,  and  economic 
growth  are  Inextricably   linked.     IVxlay  ra- 
tional education  must  Include  training  perti- 
nent for  the  80  percent  of  all  young  Ameri- 
cans who  enter  the  labor  market   without 
collefe  degrees.     To  Ignore  their  vocational 
training  Is  a  reverse  twist  on  the  Eskimos' 
rsbled  mstom  of  pushing  their  unproductive 
senior  dtlsens  onto  the  icepack.     That  prac- 
tice at  least  has  a  certain  economic  logic. 
Our  system  to  managing  to  be  at  once  in- 
bumsne  and  economically  suicidal. 


•ctuallj  began  In  late  I960  and  built  up 
to  Moscow's  ImplantaUon  of  troops  and 
missiles. 

A  key  reason  for  the  superb  quality  of 
this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  for  nearly 
a  jrear  Monahan  and  Ollmore  headed  a 
Reader's  Digest  task  force  which  made 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  Sorletiisatlon 
of  Castro's  Cuba.  Hundreds  of  Cubans 
many  still  Uving  in  the  poUce  state,  were 
interviewed  at  length;  their  personal 
stories  were  Upe  recorded,  and  later 
analyzed  and  checked  out  to  establish 
absolute  authenticity. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  re- 
action to  the  book  by  leading  free  Cubans 
has  been  so  laudatory.  And,  of  course 
those  Cubans  who  lost  their  country  to 
Soviet  imperialism  are  best  qualified  to 
Judge  the  accuracy  and  quality  of  a  book 
describing  their  tragedy. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  to  present  some 
comments  by  outstanding  Cubans  in  ex- 
ile that  have  been  received  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  book. 

Manuel  Artlme.  civilian  leader  of  the 
valient  Cuban  Invasion  brigade  who  just 
last  December  was  released  from  Castro's 
prison,  has  said : 

As  one  who  lived  through  some  of  the  key 
phases  of  the  Kremlin's  takeover  of  Cuba. 
I  can  attest  that  "The  Great  Deception"  is 
one  of  the  best  accounts  yet  written  on  Com- 
muntot  Cuba. 
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impartial  expoeitlon  of  events,  told  In  sueh 
a  way  as  to  give  the  North  Amartoan  reader 
a  magnificent  panoramic  vision  of  what  baa 
occurred  in  our  country  dxirlng  the  last  4 

years. 

In  the  name  of  the  Students  Bevolutlonary 
Directorate  and  myself.  I  offer  slneere  con- 
gratulations for  the  work  aooompllahed. 

Vicente  Rublera  Reito.  secretary  gen- 
eral.  Federation  of  Cuban  Telephone 
Workers  in  Exile: 

As  a  Cuban  labor  leader.  Democrat  and 
worker.  I  would  like  to  take  thto  opportunity 
to  make  clear  my  gratitude  for  the  service 
rendered  the  cause  of  Uberty  by  "The  Great 
Deception"— a  true  and  exclusive  account 
of  the  process  by  which  the  Communtot 
Party  and  the  U.SJ8JI.  are  penetrating  the 
American  Continent. 

It  to  the  most  exact,  most  reaUsUc  expose 
of  how  they  operate,  set  In  motlcm  and 
carry  Communtots  to  power.  It  to  the  best 
work  in  behalf  of  democracy,  the  llberaUon 
of  Cuba  and  the  defense  of  the  continent. 

Dra.  Ana  Tomeu  de  Miller,  secretary 
general  of  Cuban  Feminine  Crusade: 

"The  Great  Deception"  to  a  magnificent 
exposition  of  how  international  communism 
used  tactics  of  deceit  and  Ues  to  seize  Cuba 
and  convert  it  into  an  tole  of  hell.  Russian 
colony  and  springboard  for  the  eq>anslon 
of  Soviet  imperialism  In  the  American 
Continent. 


HOW    THE     KREMLIN     CAPTURED 
CUBA 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  may  not  have  yet  h^uxl  about  it  a 
remarkable  and  highly  readable  book  on 
Cuba  called  "The  Great  Deception."  by 
James  Monahan.  a  Reader's  Digest  sen- 
ior editor,  and  Kenneth  O.  Oilmore,  an 
sisodate  editor.    I  urge  all  those  who 
want  a  gripping,  up-to-date  and  author- 
itative account  of  exactly  how  the  Krem- 
lin took  over  Cuba  to  read   this  book 
which  has  recently  been  published  by 
Hrrnr.  Straus  b  Co.    The  significant 
fact  about  'The  Great  Deception"  Is  that 
It  covers,  as  does  no  other  book,   the 
Communist  deception  in  Cuba  from  the 
day  Castro  took  power  on  January  1 
1959.  up  through  last  fall's  missile  crisis 
and  its  aftermath.    Iimumerable  items 
in  this  publicaUon  will  be  both  fascinat- 
ing and  eye  opening  to  anyone  who  reads 
It    For  example,  there  is  a  frightening 
look  at  how  the  Communists  seized  con- 
trol of  the  labor  unions  in  Cuba. 

Another  portion  provides  a  chilling  ac- 
count of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  disas- 
ter through  the  eyes  of  those  inside  Cuba 
This  reveals  that  the  underground  trag- 
J»lly  knew  less  about  the  invasion  plan 
than  Castro  and  his  Communist  agents. 
There  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  impub- 
ujned  and  dramatic  material  on  the 
castro  Communist  effort  to  infect  and 
tske  over  Latin  America  through  prop- 
aganda. inflltraUon,  and  subversion.  aU 
Of  which  will  convince  many  that  our 

^?.??**^  ***  «"*  °^  *^  activity  from 
l^„fy^^  will  be  n«rt  to  impossible 
mtil  that  base  is  eliminated.    Moreover. 

£ti2^.I^"  °^  "*«  ^^  picture  of  the 
aovlet  miltiary  intrusion  In  Cuba  which 


Dr.  Jose  Mlro  Cardona,  who  heads  the 
Revolutionary  Council  of  Cuba: 

"The  Great  Deception"  to  an  example 
of  the  tragedy  of  Cuba,  which  to  the 
tragedy  of  America.  Thto  book  aids  effec- 
tively in  understanding  this  through  the  ex- 
pository force  of  the  facto  which  it  relates, 
and  the  clear  and  precise  form  in  which  they 
are  presented.  I  thank  the  authors,  as  a 
Cuban,  for  the  Intensity  with  which  they 
have  felt  the  drama  of  my  country;  and  I 
hope,  as  a  Span Uh-Amert can,  that  the  book 
wlU  be  read  carefully  by  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  Statea  in  order  that 
they  WUl  understand  the  true  nature  and 
extent  of  the  danger  which  thto  holds  for 
the  liberty  of  our  hemtophere. 

Dr.  Oscar  de  la  Vega  Torres,  Secretary- 
General,  Teachers  Revolutionary  Direc- 
torate— In  exile : 

I  woiUd  like  everyone — from  the  President 
to  the  most  humble  functionary — in  thto 
country  to  read  carefully  "The  Great  Decep- 
Uon,"  especiaUy  the  chapter  "Darkness  De- 
scends" where  there  to  expressed  clearly  and 
prectoely.  as  never  before,  the  great  harm 
that  communism  to  Inflicting  on  the  minds 
of  Cuban  children  and  youth.  L.et  no  one 
forget  that  It  to  these  young  people — sick 
with  hatred  against  otu  democratic  princi- 
ple"— who.  if  we  do  not  act  In  time,  wUl 
prevent  reintegration  of  the  people  into  the 
American  community  and  contaminate  it 
with  the  poison  they  have  received. 

Jose  Antonio  Gonzalez-Lanuza,  Stu- 
dents Revolutionary  Directorate  of 
Cuba: 

After  carefiUly  reading  thto  book  on  the 
process  of  communization  that  Cuba  to  suf- 
fering today,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  the  objectivity  and  Qual- 
ity of  thto  work. 

"The  Great  Deception"  to,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  the  best  compilation  published  to 
date  In  the  United  States  on  the  facta  about 
the  conversion  of  Cuba  into  a  sateUlte  of 
Moecow. 

What  stands  out  are  the  variety  of  the 
sources  of  authoritative  information  col- 
lected by  the  authors,  as  well  as  the  clear 


ANTI-COMMUNIST  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricou  an  editorial 
entitled  "FighUng  the  Wrong  Side  ' 
published  In  the  Oakland.  Calif.,  Trib- 
une of  April  3,  1963.  dealing  with  the 
effort  of  the  administration  to  restrain 
anti-Communist  freedom  fighters  who 
are  attempting  to  harass  Fidel  Castro 
and  establish  a  strong  Cuban  vinder- 
ground. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune    Apr   3 

1908] 

PicHTiHo  THx  Wbokg  Smx 

The  administration  has  cracked  down  hard 
on  an  tl -Communtot  freedom  fighters  who 
are  attempting  to  harass  Pldel  Castro  and 
establish  a  strong  Cuban  underground. 

Not  content  with  merely  Instiring  that 
no  raiding  parties  leave  from  UB.  territory, 
the  admintotration  has  solicited  help  from 
Great  Britain  as  well,  so  that  a  good  portion 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  being  combed  for 
anti -Communtot  war  parties. 

The  reason  given  by  the  State  Department 
for  thto  "blockade  of  the  blockaders'  to  that 
the  U.8.  Government  accrues  the  blame  for 
the  raids  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  is 
therefore  assimied  to  be  oommittlng  warlike 
acta. 

Thus,  once  again,  the  siren  song  of  manu- 
factured world  opinion  has  been  heeded  by 
thto  NaUon's  pussyfooting  diplomats  to  the 
detriment  of  the  free  world.  For  years  the 
SovleU  have  buUt  up  a  global  network  of 
sympathlaers  and  "neutraltots"  who  will 
quack  and  bleat  wiUi  alarm  every  time  the 
United  States  shows  some  aigna  of  reetotlng 
the  advance  of  global  communism. 

In  recent  months,  when  the  antl-Castro 
resistance  has  begun  to  score  some  real  dam- 
age against  the  Cuban  regime,  world  opinion 
naturally  began  to  chant  that  the  raids  were 
instigated  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

And  now,  to  its  shame,  the  admintotration 
has   capitulated   to   that   opinion   when   it 
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ibould  aimply  be  Utightng  It  off  with  •  deda- 
ntloa  tiMkt  th«  nUcU  at*  not  Mnctloned  by 
tbm  VA  Oovcnunwit. 

Tta«  tnrnbl*  wltb  iMcdlng  thU  kind  oX 
world  opinion  i»  that  it  will  continue  to  d«- 
nounos  UJB.  -nggrtwlnn"  •v*n  U  th«  OoMt 
Guard  and  the  r*<toral  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion manage  to  bait  all  anti-Castro  acUvlty 
altogether.  No  matter  what  the  Government 
does,  it  can't  win  against  a  propaganda  ma- 
chine created  by  the  Soviets.  If  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  berated  no  matter  what 
it  does,  then  the  logical  thing  is  to  ignore  the 
clamor  and  do  exactly  what  will  be  In  the 
best  Interest  and  security  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  estab- 
lish a  virile  underground  in  Cuba.  The  ac- 
tivities of  anti-Castro  freedom  fighters  serve 
not  only  to  drain  Castro's  strength  but  to  fan 
the  flame  of  resistance  of  the  captive  Cuban 
people. 

The  vengeance  taken  against  the  anti- 
Castro  Cubans  is  so  severe  that  one  is  com- 
pelled to  wonder  whether  world  opinion  is 
really  the  reason  for  It.  It  looks  like  the 
administration  Ls  actually  as  Interested  In 
preserving  the  Castro  regime  as  it  is  in  en- 
couraging its  overthrow. 


AUTOMATION 


Mr.BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems, challenges,  and  opportunities  of 
automation  in  industry  otmtinue  to  ex- 
pand. At  the  same  time,  however,  "auto- 
mation" is  still  a  new  word  In  our 
national  vocabulary,  and  often  a  mis- 
understood word,  liiere  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding, though,  about  the  great 
changes  automation  Is  making  in  our 
ooontry  and  the  need  to  understand  and 
cope  with  them. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  impact  of 
automation,  and  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  changes  are  taking  place.  I 
have  called  for  a  White  House  confer- 
ence on  automation  in  a  bill  introduced 
earlier  in  this  session.  Such  a  confer- 
ence is  necessary,  I  am  convinced,  to 
focus  attention  on  advances  in  technol- 
ogy and  the  effects  of  these  advances 
upon  all  of  us. 

Automation  also  has  a  bearing  on  the 
need  for  an  enlarged  and  more  active 
program  of  vocational  education,  which 
woiild  come  about  if  another  bill  I  have 
introduced.  S.  1222.  is  enacted. 

An  article  which  helps  explain  auto- 
mation i^jpeared  in  the  April  17.  1963, 
issue  of  the  New  Y(^k  Times  magazine. 
It  is  by  Victor  R.  Fuchs  of  the  staff  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. He  is  also  a  consultant  to  the 
Ford  Foundation.  Because  of  the  time- 
liness of  this  article  I  commend  its  read- 
ing to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 
ccmsent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

TALLAcaa  AND  Facts  Aboxtt  Automation 
(By  yictor  R.  Fuchs) 

Qnoe  or  twice  in  a  generation  a  single 
word  captures  the  attention,  imagination 
and  concern  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
past,  the  mmn  mention  of  such  words  as 
"aboUtkm.**  "prohlbttton'*  or  "unionization" 
was  enoiigh  to  strike  the  sparks  of  oon- 
tjoversy  and  to  epitomize  the  problems  and 
the  promise  erf  oomplez  foroes  at  work  In 
our  aodety. 

Today  the  word  is  "automation.'*  Orig- 
inally coined  to  describe  the  automatic  han- 


dling of  parts  between  succaaslve  stages  of 
production,  automation  was  later  defined  as 
the  use  of  machinery  to  control  ntaehlnery. 
In  popular  discussion,  however,  the  word 
has  come  to  mean  any  kind  of  teehnologleal 
change,  particularly  where  nonhxunan  effort 
is  tttbatituted  for  human  labor. 

The  ta«at  and  intensity  of  the  argxmients 
surrounding  autocnation  suggest  its  impor- 
tance, but  amidst  the  uproar  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult to  determine  Just  what  the  facts  and 
the  Issues  are.  For  some,  automation  poses 
the  threat  of  permanent  unemployment,  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  retraining  or  the 
possibility  of  having  to  uproot  tKMue  and 
family  to  seek  employment  In  a  strange  com- 
munity. Others  stress  the  benefits  of  au- 
tomation— low  costs,  new  products  and  the 
maintenance  of  world  economic  leadership 
for  the  United  States. 

The  current  debate  over  automation  tends 
to  be  dominated  by  the  "alarmists"— those 
who  can  only  see  the  warehouses  filling  up 
with  goods  and  the  streets  filling  up  with 
unemployed — and  the  "do-nothing"  school 
who  find  automation  an  unmtxwd  blessing. 
This  debate  Ls  marked  by  exaggeration.  Il- 
logical reasoning,  and  other  fallacies.  A 
close  look  at  some  of  these  fallacies  may 
help  to  provide  a  basis  for  constructive  at- 
tack on  the  problem,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy 
more  fuUy  the  benefits  of  technological 
change. 

These  are  the  principal  fallacies  indulged 
in  by  the  "alarmist"  school : 

(1)  The  rate  at  whloh  labor  Is  being  dis- 
placed by  technological  change  is  more  rapid 
now  than  In  the  past. 

Thla  particular  fallacy  Ilea  at  the  heart  of 
the  "alarmist"  position.  It  is  the  fundamen- 
tal premise:  the  rest  Is  elaboration.  Xvery- 
one  has  read  or  heard  about  the  ".increasing 
rate  of  technological  change."  Ttie  words 
come  so  readily  that  it  seems  almost  pedan- 
tic to  question  their  accuracy.  But  the  fact 
is  that  there  Is  no  economic  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  premise. 

Isolated  examples  of  rapid  change  abound. 
but  they  always  have.  Beodl,  for  example, 
the  printing  press,  the  cotton  gin  and  the 
substitution  of  the  typewriter  for  feathered 
quills.  The  question  is  not  whether  ex- 
amples of  large-scale  dlsplacementa  of  labor 
can  be  found  in  particular  firms  or  indus- 
tries, but  whether  the  overaU  impact  on 
the  economy  is  greater  now  than  in  the  past. 
If  technological  Innovations  were  replacing 
latxx'  at  an  increasing  rate,  one  would  expect 
to  find  evidence  of  Uils  In  the  ou^ut  ob- 
tained per  man-hour  of  labor.  The  figures 
show  no  such  trend. 

For  the  period  1947-40  output  per  man- 
hour  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  3  percent.  This 
is  a  sllghUy  higher  rate  than  the  average 
for  the  entire  aoth  century  but  it  Is  not 
an  xmprecedented  rate  for  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  far  below  the  pace  achieved  in 
Japan.  Russia  and  several  West  European 
countries. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
rata  Is  increasing.  On  the  contrary,  the 
figures  show  an  average  ^nm^^]  g^Xix  of  9Ji 
percent  for  the  period  1947-04,  slowing  down 
to  3.6  percent  In  the  1054-SO  period.  Finally, 
there  is  little  prospect  that  we  are  oa  the 
threabold  of  a  sharply  IncreMSd  rate  in  the 
future:  we  may  have  difficulty  maintaining 
the  pace  of  the  last  IS  years. 

One  obvious  i»oblem  Is  that  fewer  and 
fewer  of  our  people  are  employed  ta  sectors 
where  labor-saving  change  has  beta  eadeat. 
such  as  agrlciiltvtre.  Each  year  more  Ameri- 
cana are  employed  in  the  servlee  industries, 
where  productivity  growth  has  been  slowest. 
Because  of  these  shifts  in  employment,  we 
will  actually  have  to  a^lew  an  Increased 
rate  of  productivity  growth  seetcr  by  sector 
simply  in  order  to  maintain  the  same  overall 
rate    of    increase.      A    recent    pathbreaklng 
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study  by  Kdward  F.  Denison.  -r^ 
of  Economic  Growth  in  the  United 
shows  that  it  will  be  dMBciUt  to  anhJ?**!!^* 
increase.  ••  '■*i 

(3)  Autooaatlon  makes  It  irr^K^u  ia 
duoe  more  goods  and  ssrrtee*  than  i^f^ 
possibly  use.  ^^  ■•  •■ 

This  fallacy  gets  its  widest  dmUaik^  w 
the  well-appointed  Uvlng  room  affaw? 
eellent  dinner  that  includes  aa  tniaiBii*' 
wine.  The  hi-fi  Is  usuaUy  playlngVofC!? 
the  background,  and  the  — ^tsissiim 
mixed  with  references  to  vaeatio^iSJ!^? 
•ports  cars,  and  ooUege  "*"nltaWmt  U^ 
were  to  approach  a  family  of  average  i^^ 
with  argumenu  about  a  surfeit  <M  SMfa 
they  would  doubt  your  sanity  or  yoi»Z»^ 
tivss.    And  they  would  be  right. 

Most  of  the  talk  about  our  haviw  tk> 
ability  to  produce  more  goods  and  iimm! 
than  we  need  or  want,  now  or  in  tbttaHl 
■ecable  future,  is  nonsense.  It  is  bassd  »«*w?! 
on  medieval  notion*  about  discrlmi^an 
consumption  standards  for  varinn«  *»riisMiM 
the  population  or  on  a  wild  overeatimattga  •! 
the  producUve  oapaclty  of  tbs  eoonoisT. 

We  need  more  rapid  growth,  not  ka. 
Consider  the  demands  for  helping  to  a^ 
the  living  atanrtarda  of  the  undcrdeveioiZi 
two- thirds  of  the  world.  Consldsr  tht  *"" 
lem  of  removing  the  deep  pockets  <rf 
that  still  exist  in  our  rural  areas  ant. 
slums.  Finally,  consider  the  almple  faot^Zi 
to  bring  the  average  American  famUy  im  ^ 
the  level  of  living  currently  enjoyed  la  tts 
more  prosperous  suburbs  surroundlag  Hm 
York  City  would  require  25  to  30  years  td  m 
rapid  growth  at  full  employment. 

To  argue,  as  some  do,  that  the  protiiea  k 
primarily  one  of  distribution,  to  — iping^ 
in  error.  If  income  were  divided  -'-ijjt^ig 
equally  in  the  United  SUtes,  each  faaOy 
would  have  about  97.000  per  year — an  inooaa 
that  falls  far  short  at  producing  satiety. 

Another  gross  exagseraUon  U  the  dala 
that  30  percent  or  more  of  potential  outam 
Is  lost  through  unemployment.  "Hito  Is  ^mn 
OQ  the  observation  that  eertaln  InilMliki 
have  30  percent  idle  capacity,  but  thto  te  • 
false  guide  to  production  poeaibUltMs  tm 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  One  might  Jwt « 
well  argue  that  there  is  no  unemployatat 
problem  because  aomt  industries  are  worklM 
overtime. 

Marxian  dogma  aside,  it  makes  little  MMt 
to  say  that  the  man  who  protfooes  aa  ■■!»• 
mobile  is  doing  productive  work  bat  theiMl 
who  keeps  it  in  good  ruanlng  order  to  ast 
or  that  the  modem  f armor  la  very  iwrwliwaw 
but  tha  research  sclenttots  and  the  fam  •• 
tension  agents  who  sdvlss  him  are  aot. 

Not  all  of  the  exaggeration  and  illogle  cat 
be  found  on  the  alarmist  side.  A  ■asDw 
but  equally  vocifero\is  group  sings  the  prato- 
es  of  automation  in  arguments  that  do  aol 
stand  up  well  under  Inspectioo.  Thto  pviif 
voices  three  major  "do-nothing"  fallsetos: 

(1)  Autoaiatton  automatleally  creates  st 
least  as  many  new  Jobs  as  It  ellminatw 

The  key  word  here  to  "automatloaUy.'*  Of 
course,  it  to  possible  for  automation  to  «•• 
ate  new  Joba.  It  doea  this  prindpaUy  In  two 
ways.  First,  there  are  the  Jobs  created  to 
build,  install,  and  service  the  new  maehliMry. 
At  fixed  leireto  of  output,  however,  thto  «M 
never  require  as  much  labor  as  thai  fl^ 
placed  or  it  would  not  pay  to  introados  tbt 
new  machinery.  Whether  output  will  la- 
crease  or  not  will  depend  upon  prices,  la* 
come,  and  other  factors. 

Second,  technological  change  may  also 
create  employment  by  m^^jng  poasibto  nt* 
industries  and  products,  and  by  contrlbot- 
ing  to  the  expansion  of  the  economy.  As- 
feomatlon  tyirteally  results  not  only  la  • 
cheeper  and  better  way  of  doing  what  «« 
doo*  bsfor*.  but  also  ia  tbs  fomOHUf  * 
dotag  and  produelng  new  thU^s. 

Thua.  Vbm  Job-creating  potantlal  of  sole* 
maUoa  to  present,  but  there  to  nothing  aa- 
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many 
Inrest- 


^oauOc  about  It.    It  depends  upon 
SS^-prtoe  poUcies.  wage  poUotas.  1 
--1|  pollflf ,   and  the  malntenanoe  of  a 
Sgii  itrel  of  effective  demand  in  the  eeon- 

''^'t  Automation  always  results  in  more  In- 
^     '   -  yjbt,  requiring  greater  skin   and 


tratmng- 
If  Cbto  to  meant  to  apply  to  the  specific 

faettvy  or  oOos  ■ituatlon  It  to  incorrect. 
»H)f  Jamsi  Bright  of  Barvard  and  others 
nbo  have  kwked  at  particular  examples  of 
tbs  intiod«ctlon  of  supsrlor  machinery  re- 
port that   the   effects   of   automation   vary 

''sMnstlniet  the  Jobs  that  are  eliminated 
required  considerable  training  and  experl- 
^  ADd  they  are  replaced  with  Jobs  that 
ait  relatively  simple  and  easy  to  learn.  The 
^jgplBced  worker  who  must  seek  employment 
jaTioms  other  industry  or  occupation  wHI 
(nqusntly  find  himself  forced  to  accept  work 
demanding  far  leas  skill  and  experience  than 
bis  old  Job  required.  Automation  usually 
DM  a  cost,  and  the  displaced  worker  pays  it. 
C  oa»  takes  a  national  and  longrun  view 
of  Automation,  it  U  clear  that  akm  and  edu- 
cational requirements  will  be  xipgraded. 
aunOarly.  technological  unemployment  tends 
to  dlMppssr  In  the  long  run.  The  fallacy 
Uei  la  the  failure  to  realise  that  what  to  true 
In  the  long  ran  need  not  be  true  in  the 
abort,  s"^  what  to  true  in  general  to  not  true 
IB  sons  specific  cases. 

(S)  Any  problem  created  by  automation 
eaa  be  solved  by  the  individual  firm  con- 
esned  or  by  local  government. 

KfforU  by  individual  firms,  unions  and 
kxal  governmenta  to  deal  with  the  problema 
created  by  automation  are  to  be  commended. 
We  should  not,  however,  blindly  put  our 
trust  in  them  simply  out  of  fear  or  dlallke 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Some  Federal 
activities  are  warranted  on  economic  grounda, 
and  might  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  Gov- 
anunsnt  to  assume  a  much  larger  role. 

For  example,  a  program  to  make  the  State 
employment  services  more  responsive  to  na- 
Uooal  needs  and  leaderahlp  would  help  our 
labor  marksto  function  more  effectively,  but 
thsrt  to  strong  opposition  to  such  a  program. 
(4)  "Oooventlonal"  jobs  that  repreeent 
truly  "productive"  work  are  disappearing. 

If  one  defines  "conventional"  Jobs  as  those 
that  exist  st  present,  and  if  one  limits  "pro- 
ducUve" work  to  the  production  of  com- 
mndltliti  on  farms  and  in  factories  then 
thto  ststemsnt  to  true — but  rather  meanlng- 
Isa.  Of  course,  technological  change  vrUl 
rasult  la  changes  In  the  type  of  work  re- 
quired. It  alwajrs  has.  One  hundred  jrears 
•CO  most  Americans  worked  on  farms.  To- 
day fewer  than  10  percent  do. 

■aoh  generation  haa  its  otm  ideaa  about 
what  to  a  "conventional"  Job.  Today  Jet 
pUoto  and  TV  repairmen  fall  into  that  cat«- 
fory,  but  30  years  ago  they  were  not  only 
unoonvantional  but  tinknown.  Moreover, 
not  aU  of  the  fielda  of  expanding  employ- 
saant  opportunity  are  new  ones.  Teaching 
and  Bur^ng.  for  acample.  are  old  and  "con- 
vantloaal"  and  job  opportunitlea  are  growing 
rapidly. 

The  notion  that  some  kinds  of  work  are 
producUve  and  others  are  not  can  be 
traced  to  a  Marxian  fallacy  (Inherited  from 
Adam  Smith)  that  attempts  to  distingulah 
between  the  production  of  ootnmodltiea  and 
of  services.  To  thto  day.  the  UBJB.R.  refuses 
to  Include  the  services  of  doctors,  teachers, 
and  lUnilar  workers  in  its  gross  national 
product,  although  in  other  contexts  the 
value  of  these  services  to  extolled. 

Siallarly,  Fwlcral  aid  to  education  to 
Mseked.  although  underinvestment  in  edu- 
eattoa  la  low  laoome  States  to  economically 
vastafal  and  a  prims  cause  of  unemploy- 
SMBt.  Men  such  obvious  programs  as  re- 
trainlag  bts  opposed  or  hampered  by  re- 
«alraaanta  that  limit  training  to  local  Job 
epportuniUas. 


Olven  the  fact  that  automation  does  pose 
some  problems,  that  our  national  economy 
to  highly  complex  and  the  parts  are  inti- 
mately reUted.  and  given  the  inablUty  of 
Stete  and  local  govemmants  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  many  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic diificxilties  now  before  them,  it  to 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment m\ist  play  an  Important  and  positive 
role. 

What  should  thto  role  consist  of?  First 
and  foremost,  the  economy  must  be  kept 
operating  at  a  high  lev«I  so  that  output  can 
expand  and  workers  dtoplaced  by  techno- 
logical change  can  seek  Jobs  in  a  buoyant 
economy.  Second,  the  costs  of  change  ahould 
be  dtotrlbuted  fairly  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. Third,  strenuous  efforts  should  be 
made  to  facilitate  reemployment  of  dtoplaced 
workers. 

In  the  short  run,  thto  means  support  of 
retraining  and  relocation  programs,  a  vastiy 
expanded  employment  service  and  the  re- 
moval of  artificial  barriers  to  employment 
such  as  racial  prejudice.  In  the  long  run,  it 
calls  for  a  large-scale  shoring  up  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  a  revolutionary  improvement 
in  our  approach  to  vocational  education  and 
technical  training,  and  the  development  of 
attitudes  and  Institutions  appropriate  to  the 
concept  of  education  as  a  lifelong  process — 
not  one  that  terminates  with  a  "dr<^>out" 
or  a  diploma. 

To  sum  up:  Automation  does  pose  prob- 
lems. These  problems  are  not  unprece- 
dented, either  In  kind  or  In  degree.  But, 
solutions  will  not  come  automatically. 

We  should  not  fear  automation  or  try  to 
retard  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  ahould  wel- 
come It.  and  try  to  accelerate  It.  Automa- 
tion to  the  key  to  a  higher  standard  of  living 
at  home  and  to  increasing  our  ability  to  help 
lees  fortunate  peoples  abroad.  There  to  no 
need  to  panic,  or  to  give  up  our  competitive 
free-market  system  for  some  vague  and  un- 
q>ecifled  controto. 

There  to  need  to  face  the  problems  with 
coolness,  syn^Mthy,  intelligence,  and  deter- 
mination. A  do-nothing  attitude  to  \m- 
wlse  and  imjust.  The  greatest  danger  to  not 
that  technological  change  will  come  too 
quickly,  but  that  our  institutions  wUl  adapt 
too  alowly  to  the  problems  and  the  promise 
of  automation. 

The  ultimate  scarce  resource  is  manpower. 
At  the  present  time  about  «  percent  of  our 
labor  force  to  imemployed.  Some  2  or  3  per- 
cent  more  woxild  probably  seek  work  if  it 
were  available,  whUe  short  workweeks  for 
those  ctirrently  employed  repreeent  perhaps 
an  additional  2  or  3  percent  of  Involuntary 
unemployment.  One  must  subtract,  how- 
ever, about  3  percent  for  frlcUonal  unemploy- 
ment— ^that  which  to  built  into  a  dynamic 
economy— thto  being  about  the  minimum 
level  constotent  with  efflciency  and  the  right 
of  workers  to  change  Jobs  whenever  they 
wish.  On  t>alance,  the  removal  of  all  invol- 
untary unemployment  would  raise  labor 
input  by  7  or  8  percent. 

Some  increaae  in  output  requires  no  ad- 
ditional labor — it  needs  only  increased  de- 
mand— but  even  allowing  for  this,  it  to  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  a  total  increase  of  more 
than  10  to  16  percent  could  be  achieved  sole- 
ly by  eliminating  involuntary  unemploy- 
ment. Such  an  Increase  would  be  welcome, 
but  would  leave  most  of  us  far  short  of 
affluence. 

(3)  Automation  will  result  In  mass  unem- 
ployment because  there  will  not  be  enough 
purchasing  power  to  buy  the  Increased  out- 
put. 

Thto  to  a  more  sophisticated  version  of  the 
"overproduction"  fallacy.  It  to  not  factu- 
ally false,  but  It  to  Ulogical.  It  to  based  on  a 
circular  argument  that  nms  as  follows:  no 
purchasing  power  equals  unsold  goods  equato 
unemployment  equals  no  purchasing  power. 
Thto  could  happen.  Indeed,  it  did  happen 
in  the  19301*.    But  It  to  incorrect  to  argue 


that  it  must  happen.  Whether  it  does  or 
not  wlU  depend  prlmarUy  on  whether  we  are 
able  to  manage  our  mooetary  and  flnanelal 
affairs  in  a  sensible  manner.  Our  tooto  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  poUey  are  admittedly 
imperfeot,  but  most  eeonomtots  are  prepared 
to  bet  that  they  are  not  so  Imperfect  that 
we  need  suffer  mass  unemployment  iMcauae 
of  a  shortage  of  purchasing  power. 


THE  NUCLEAR  TEST-BAN 
NEOOTIATIONB 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware.  I  have  had  a  public 
exchange  of  statements  on  the  subject 
of  the  nuclear  test-ban  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Adrian  Fisher.  Deputy  Director 
<rf  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

On  March  4  Mr.  Plsher  issued  a  com- 
munication to  the  press  in  reply  to  a 
letter  which  I  had  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  and  which  was 
printed  in  their  edition  of  March  I. 

On  March  7  the  Post  eonsented  to 
print  a  oommunieatian  from  rae  replying 
to  Mr.  Fisher's  presentatkm. 

These  two  items  were  entered  into  the 
Congressional  Rccoko  on  March  7. 

On  March  21  Mr.  Fisher  sent  me  a 
l)er8oaal  letter,  pursuing  tlie  discussion 
further,  and  attempting  to  persuade  me 
of  the  validity  of  our  present  position  in 
the  test-ban  negotiations.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  his  letter.  Mr.  Fisher  asked 
that  I  insert  it  into  the  CoNOkassfONAL 
Rzcoro.  I  told  him  over  the  phone, 
after  receiving  his  letter,  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  do  so. 

I  felt  that  Mr.  Fisher  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly careful  and  thoughtful  iH'esen- 
tation  in  his  communication  of  March 
21,  and  that  it  desei*ved  a  careful  and 
detailed  reply.  The  drafting  of  this 
reply,  which  nms  20  typewritten  pages, 
required  a  good  deal  of  time;  and  it  is 
because  of  this,  that  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Fisher  was  not  delivered  until  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Rbcord.  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remaiks,  both  Mr. 
Fisher's  letter  of  March  21.  and  my 
reply  to  Mr.  Flrfier  of  today's  date. 
Despite  the  length  "of  this  exchange  of 
correspondence,  I  (hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  There 
are  some  subjects  that  one  can  deal  with 
adequately  in  a  few  pages.  But  the 
problem  of  the  nuclear  test-ban  nego- 
tiations is  so  complex  and  many  sided 
that  one  can  only  deal  with  it  properly 
by  going  into  it  In  detail. 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Mr.  Fisher  and  I  are  friends 
of  many  years'  standing.  I  strongly  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  Agency 
of  which  he  is  now  E)eputy  Director,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Agency  could  have 
found  a  more  competent  man  for  this 
very  important  position.  On  the  issue 
of  the  test  ban  negotiations  we  disagree; 
but,  as  I  stated  in  my  letter  to  him,  I 
hope  that  the  mutual  respect  that  has 
characterized  our  exchange  of  views  at 
least  serves  to  demcmstrate  that  honest 
men,  sharing  the  same  values  and  goals, 
can  nevertheless  differ  sharply  over  the 
means  to  be  used  In  striving  after  their 
common  objectives. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material     Continued  testing,  however,  would  •!«)  bring  were    aupplement&l    or    imim««« 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro.     •<lT»ncement«  to  the  Sonet  etoekplle.    Any  have  propoeed  an  outalde  m^t^-T*^     ^ 

as  follows:                                                                  agreement    to    turn    down    the    arm«    race.  "Ince  the  technical  facta  baaerf  r^Ti?  ""** 

whether  In  the  field  of  nuclear  teetlng  or  operaUon  of  our  existing  inteUL^n^  i"*** 

otherwise.  wUl  be  open  to  the  argument  that  Uon  system    Indicates  that  su^  »  J-2??* 

It  precludes  some  field  of  weapons  develop-  woiUd  have  almost  the  —nw  dewti    ""•^ 

ment  which  might  otherwise  be  open  to  us.  blllty  as  a  system  located  lnaldeS!*i22*' 

This  U   a  factor   which  certainly  mxist  be  Union  according  to  tne  original  Oen^L^'* 

taken    into    account.     Any    such    agTe«ment  Iflcatlons  and  might  In  practk»^*»^iJ**" 

should  be  entered  Into  only  If,  In  the  light  more  effective  since  It  would  be  fuuT^''  *• 

of   our    ctirrent    weapons   posture    and    the  our  own  control  and  could  be  outin*""*' 

restraintt  which  will  be  placed  on  the  Soviet  eratlon  immediately  upon  treaty  siitot*^ 


Uj8.   ABMS  CkMVTBOI. 
ANO    DiaABMaMBMT    AOKMCT, 

Washington,  March  14. 1»€3. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  j.  Dodo. 

U.S.  Senate. 

Okar  Skmatok  Dodo  :  I  certainly  appreciated 
the  kind  personal  references  to  me  In  your 
communication  of  March  7  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  assure  you  that  they  are  re- 
ciprocated. I  agree  with  you  that  it  is 
Important  that  the  merlU  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  Issue  be  the  subject  of  Intensive 
public  discxisslon.  I  have  studied  your  com- 
munication carefully  and  find  that  there  are 


instead  of  requiring  2  to  4  yean  to^^^ 

Further.  In  challenging  the  effectlv«ii  «• 

our  proposed  detection  system  you  iw^' 


considerations  which  have  led  the  national 
security  advisers  to  the  President  to  the  view 
that  a  nuclear  test -ban  treaty,  of  the  type 
now  under  consideration.  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  the- national  security  of  the  United  States. 


(1)  l>ecause  you  believe  we  have  lost  oui  lead 
in  nuclear  weapons;  (2)  because  you  believe 
such  a  treaty,  In  your  Judgment,  would  pre- 
vent us  from  dramatically  strengthening  the 
security  and  peace  of  the  free  world  by 
decisive  new  discoveries  resulting  from  con- 
tinued testing:  and  (3)  because,  in  your 
judgment,  the  proposed  XJS.  treaty  does  not 
provide  a  system  of  Inspection  which  gives 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  Soviets  are 
not  cheating. 

The  first  two  of  these  tliree  arguments  are 
not  directed  against  the  position  which  the 
United  States  now  has  on  the  table  at  Ge- 
neva but  are  rather  directed  against  any 
comprehensive  treaty  banning  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  which  might  be  negotiated.  All  of 
them  overlook  the  risks  Implicit  In  continued 
testing  by  both  sides  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

First,  the  United  States  has  not  lost  its 
lead  either  In  nuclear  weapons  or  in  oiu*  stra- 
tegic  military  posture  which   Includes  nu- 
clear weapons  as  one  of  Its  elements.     The 
current  nuclear  arsenal  of  the  United  States 
is    larger   and    more  diversified   and    more 
sophisticated  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  produced  nuclear  weapons  In  large 
quantities  and  have  developed  the  necessary 
nuclear  warheads  for  all  of  the  VB.  long- 
range  missiles  and  tactical  weapons.    It  is 
true,  however,  as  the  President  has  stated 
many  times,  that  the  continuation  of  the 
arms  race  Is  giving  the  United  States  less, 
rather  than  more,  security.     This  Is  not  be- 
cause  our  lead   in   nuclear  superiority   has 
been  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  because 
the  longer  the  race  goes  on.  of  which  unlim- 
ited testing  Is  a  part,  the  more  the  nuclear 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  U.SJ811.  will 
tend  to  equal  each  other.    An  Illustration  of 
this  fact  Is  that  it  is  generally  recognized 
that   the   United    States   would   have   been 
better  off.  In  Its  nuclear  position,  had  the 
efforts  made  during  the  Elsenhower  admlnls- 
trauon  to  obtain  a  nuclear  test  ban  been 
successful.    Moreover,  the  technology  devel- 
oped by  unlimited  testing  may  not  remain 
a  possession  of  either  the  United  States  or 
the    Soviet   Union    unless    an   agreement    Is 
reached  to  curttill  testing.     Unless  an  agree- 
mert  is  reached  to  curtail  testing  sooner  or 
later  this  technology  will  become  available 
to  many  other  countries. 

Second,  the  security  and  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  would  be 
strengthened  more  by  an  effective  test-ban 
treaty  than  by  continued  testing  to  develop 
and  produce  new  advances  In  nuclear 
weapons. 

There  Is  no  question  that  further  nuclear 


with  regard  to  tastta. 
In  outer  space,  there  are  several  detseuoT 
techniques  that  can  detect  from  the» 
face  of  the  earth  nuclear  explosions  outto 
the  distance  of  the  moon  and  other  aateUiu. 
based  systems  are  within  the  sute-of  tkT 


Union,  such  an  agreement  will  be.  on  bal- 
ance, in  the  Interests  of  oiu:  national  secu- 
rity.    The  present  VS.  position  was  recom- ,™_,,>,„.^  «^.^v.„v,u  .joi^m  you  rmtm^ 

mended  to  the  President  not  only  by  the     argument  primarily  on  the  asserUoo  2? 
*uuuivai,iuu  uareiuxiy  ana  nna  mai  mere  are     Arms  Ck>ntrol  and  Disarmament  Agency  but      "It  Is  now  possible  for  the  Soviets  to^M 
some  tilings  in  it  with  which  I  disagree  and,      »^»o  ^7  ^«  Department  of  State,  the  Depart-      secretly   In   outer   space   and    to  test  taS 
as  a  result.  I  would  like  to  carry  the  dialog     nient    of   Defense,    and    the    Atomic    Energy      weapons    undergrround    without    any  oeaT 
one  step  further  In  putting  before  you  the     Commission   as   meeting   these  criteria.     In      blllty  of  detection."    wi»k  ~_-^  . '  . »•**■- 
^  ....  ^g  deliberations  which  led  up  to  this  posi- 
tion, consideration   was  given  to   both   the 
effects  of  this  position  on  the  development 
of  the  AICBM  and  the  pure  fusion  weapon. 
I  uie-nauonai  security  or  tne  united  States.         With  respect  to  the  AICBM,  the  most  Im-      oasea  systems  are  within  the  state-of-ths. 
As  I  read  your  letter  there  are  basically     portant  problems  relate  to  the  development     »rt  that  could  detect  explosions  at  dlstaae^ 
thne  reasons  why  you  believe  the  United     °'  *  system  which  can  handle  the  problem     of  himdreds  of  millions  of  miles  (benM 
States  should   not  sign  a   test-ban  treaty:      °'  separating  actual   warheads  from   pene-      the  distance  of  the  sun).     With  rs^Mte 

'" ■    ■■  tratlon  aids.    This  Is  the  key  problem  need-      the    possibility    of    testing    large  ^^  * 

Ing  soluUon.    We  now  have  warheads  avail-      "~ "" 

able  for  an  AICBM  without  further  testing. 
So  far  as  the  constraints  on  the  Soviet 
Union  are  concerned,  development  by  them 
of  Important  new  data  on  nuclear  effects  as 
they  Infiuence  AICBM  systems  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  an  extremely  high 
probability  of  detection. 

With  respect  to  the  pure  fusion  l)omb.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  ttiat  the  development 
of   such    weapon    Is    by    no   means   certain. 
Moreover,  as  you  know,  we  iiave  already  made 
significant  advancesM^j^Jhe  direction  of  tac- 
tical weapons  with  a  rninTTrnr  flislon  as  com- 
pared   with    fusion    component,  ^^^ere    Is, 
therefore,  a  real  question  as  to  the  utility 
of   a    pure   fusion    bomb   over   weapons   al- 
ready available.     We  must  gage  the  differ- 
ence   between    a   pure    fusion    weapon   and 
weapons   now   available  not  only  from   the 
risk  of  fallout,  or  of  damaged  property,  but 
from  the  risk  of  escalation.    Frankly.  I  don't 
think  a  possible  reaction  to  the  tactical  use 
of   nuclear   weapons   by   us   would   t>e   very 
much  different  whether  it  were  a  matter  of 
otir    developing    and    using    pure    fusion 
weapons  or  an  enhanced  radiation  weapon 
of  a  type  now  available.     I  believe  that.  If 
such  pxire  fusion  weapons  were  developed, 
their  primary  significance  would  be  In  pro- 
viding a  cheaper  substitute  for  the  explosive 
component  of  our  very  large  stockpile  of  fis- 
sion    weapons.     However,     considering     the 
very  large  numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
would  be  available  to  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  time  period 
when  such  a  device  might  become  available, 
Its  existence  would  not  appear  to  constitute 
a   great   advantage    to   either   side.     Such   a 
weapon  would  be  of  greater  slgnlffcance  to 
other  countries  that  do  not  ss  yet  have  s 
nuclear  capability.    For  this  reason,  an  in- 
hibition   to    the     development    of    fusion 
weapons  would  be  to  our  net  advantage. 

Third,  the  treaty  which  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  negotiate  does  provide  ade- 
quate assurance  that  the  Soviet  Union  could 
not  conduct  a  significant  ^st  series  without 
our  knowledge.  Perhaps  earlier  descriptions 
of  the  U.S.  position  which  you  have  read 
have  not  been  suiOclently  clear  or  detailed. 
Your  statement  that,  "for  16  years  the 
Soviets  have  rejected  this  principle  (i.e.. 
adequate  onsite  Inspection  and  control)  and 
we  now  yield  to  them  by  saying  that  our 
reliance  Is  on  a  system  of  outside  monitor- 
ing and  that  the  token  inspection  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  only  supplemental  and 
vmlmportant."  does  not  describe  our  pres- 
ent position.  We  are.  in  fact,  emphasizing 
*..,=.«  »  uu  HucBwou  in«  lurvner  nuciear  the  necessity  of  an  adequate  number  of  on  an  executive  officer  or  on  an  eUsi|— i 
testing  ««»  and  ^ould  bring  advancemento  properly  conducted  inspections  and  at  no  budget  could  not  frustrate  the  condod  * 
to  the  total  U.8.  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons,     time  has  anyone  said  that  these  Inspections     onsite  inspections 


underground.  I  assxune  that  you  are  TrfJL^ 
to  the  possibUlty  of  testing  In  verylM 
imderground  cavities.  ConUnued  t^,^!t^ 
tlon  over  the  past  few  years  of  this  technlqm 
Indicates  that  such  undergroundosvlttii 
would  be  extremely  difficult  and  costly  to 
build.  In  attempting  to  undertake  a  projaet 
of  thU  extent,  a  potential  vloUtor  «o^ 
run  a  serlotu  risk  of  being  detected  by  iuq- 
seismic  means  long  before  he  even  rsaetaad 
the  point  of  testing.  I  beUeve  that  yos 
have  not  given  sufficient  conslderatloB  to 
the  vast  technical  probleoos  and  large  a- 
pendltures  that  a  violator  would  fSes  k 
attempting  to  conduct  a  significant  svta 
of  tests  in  outer  space  or  In  undergrooad 
cavities  In  a  manner  calculated  to  aioM 
detection.  In  view  of  the  many  uncertaia- 
tles  Involved  In  these  complex  metboik  of 
evasion,  a  violator  could  never  be  sun  thst 
ills  attempts  at  clandestine  testing,  no  mat. 
ter  how  elaborately  conceived,  would  ael 
be  discovered  by  a  national  detection  sjiIm 
whose  total  capabuitles  the  violator  voM 
not  know  in  detail. 

Tour  letter  conuins  an  extract  from  It. 
Foster's  testimony  before  the  Special  Pr«- 
paredness  Subcommittee  of  the  Seaals 
Armed  Services  Committee  wlilch  you  bellsn 
points  to  a  contrary  view.  In  the  extnet 
which  you  quote  Mr.  Foster  was  reeaplta* 
latlng  his  reply  to  a  question  directed  to 
the  contribution  of  stations  on  Soviet  soli  to 
the  problem  of  Identifying  an  event  ss  iB 
earthquake,  a  contribution  wtilch. 
noticeable,   could    not   be   called  a 

through.    His  testimony,  as  a  whole 

as  the  recent  testimony  of  both  OovenuBMt 
and  private  witnesses  before  the  Joint  Cen- 
mlttee  on  Atomic  Energy,  supports  the  ooo- 
clusion  that  there  have  been  Improvsmali 
in  our  verification  capability,  both  eumt 
by  an  Improved  capability  for  long-dlstoaei 
detection  and  Identification  of  undeigiousd 
events  which  could  be  caused  by  pnolisr 
explosions  or  earthquakes,  and  a  bettv  «• 
sessment  of  the  number  of  undsrgitMat 
events  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tou  refer  to  the  requirement  of  Soflst 
approval  of  a  budget  and  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  executive  oflioer  as  an  lllustrs- 
tlon  of  a  Communist  reto  which  eoold 
prevent  onsite  inspections.  "Hieee  an  prort- 
stons  which  have  been  In  the  U.S.  poifitloB 
for  almost  S  years,  but  under  the  proposal 
now  under  consideration,  the  primary  «■- 
phasis  is  being  placed  on  onsite  inspsetioni 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  United  States  and  TTntM 
Kingdom  personnel,  and  vice  versa.  T 
these  circumstances.  Soviet  refusals  to  i 
on  an  executive  officer  or  on  an 


196S 

'  -nie  advantages  and  risks  involved  in  a 
lest  ban  have  been  weighed  by  the  Presi- 
dent sad  bis  key  advisers  in  the  national 
aseurlty  srea  on  s  number  at  occasions  since 
the  as«otlatlans  began  in  1988.  Bach  Ume 
the  oooeluslon  has  been  thst  the  advantages 
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outwelgh^l  the  risks. 

I  would  hope  that  the  argtunents  I  have 
unscintsil  to  you  as  to  why  a  test-ban 
trsaty  is  In  the  U.S.  Interest  and  that  the 
position  proposed  by  tlie  United  States  pro- 
Tldss  rsssonable  assurance  against  cheating 
vould  persuade  you  to  give  fiulher  consld- 
cnUion  to  tlUs  question  and  tiuit  you  would 
vlthliold  Judgment  on  a  treaty  pending  the 
outflOBM  of  the  negotiations. 

Dvplts  the  rather  lengthy  list  of  dis- 
agreements discussed  above.  I  appreciate  the 
tons  In  wtilch  your  letter  was  written.  I 
vould  also  appreciate  if  you  could  put  this 
letter  in  the  record. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

AnaiAN  S.  FisHm. 

U.S.  Sknatx, 
CoMMrrrxx  on  AsaoNAxmcAi. 

AND  SpACX  SCIXNCXS, 

March  29.  1963. 
Ut.  Ajmuan  S.  FisHxa, 

Deputp  Director.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Washington,  X>X7. 
Dua  Ma.  Fxshxs:  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  tiie  considerate  attention  you  have  given 
my  several  communications  on  the  subject 
of  the  auclear  test  ban.  I  believe  that  our 
■achange  of  letters  has  served  to  give  the 
public  a  better  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved:  and  because  of  this  I  welconie  your 
proposal  that  your  detailed  letter  of  March 
14  be  Inserted  Into  the  CoNcaxasioNAi.  Rac- 
oss.  In  doing  so.  however.  I  am  taking  the 
Ubsrty  of  nplylng  to  several  of  your  mora 
Importaat  contentions. 

In  your  second  paragraph  you  construe  my 
position  as  meaning  that  "the  United  SUtes 
should  not  sign  a  test-ban  treaty."  I  do 
noV  sss  how  you  could  liave  read  this  Inter- 
pretation into  my  several  sutemenu,  be- 
cause I  have  rapeatedly  made  It  clear  that  I 
do  favor  a  properly  safeguarded  test-ban 
trsaty  and  that,  despite  all  the  difficulties.  I 
stroogly  support  the  quest  for  limitations 
OD  tltearms  race. 

Indeed,  it  U  precisely  because  I  beUeve 
that  ws  must  strlvs  for  realistic  dlsarma- 
msnt,  that  I  am  opposed  to  Um  test-baa 
treaty  now  under  discussion. 

It  li  my  belief  that  the  draft  treaties  we 
ksTS  rsosoUy  proposed  do  not  provide  us 
with  adsqtiats  safeguards  against  the  pos- 
stbUlty  of  Soviet  cheatUig.  I  know  that  you 
dlOor  with  this  estimate;  but  the  irrefutable 
fact  nmslns  that  the  many  concessions  we 
i****  naMle  at  Oeneva  have  resulted  in  wide- 
Vr«d  mlsglrlngs.  both  in  Congress  and 
among  the  American  people;  and  these  mis- 
glrloga  have  unfortunately  had  the  effect  of 
undsnnlnlng  confidence  In  the  prospect  of 
leflttnute  disarmament. 

This  Is  an  Issxie  on  which  the  broadest 
puhllc  unity  ought.  Ideally,  to  prevaU.  In- 
•toad,  there  Is  grave  and  widespread  dU- 
unlty.  I  deplore  this  disunity;  but  I  beUeve 
|Vy  be  overcome,  or  reduced,  if  we  are 
prapsred  to  insist  on  increased  safegtiards  for 
•  test  ban  treaty. 

Surely  there  la  room  for  honest  differences 
M  to  what  constitutes  adequate  safeguards* 
And.  surely,  we  should  be  able  to  conduct  thU 
discussion  without  one  side  charging  that 
the  other  side  U  opposed  to  any  kind  of  test- 
nsn  treaty  or,  conversely,  without  charges 
of  s  sefiout  by  the  second  side  against  the 
ant  Bide. 

In  my  speech  of  this  February  21.  whUe  I 
"W  s  frank  reassessment  of  our  sutus. 
♦K  .  earned  against  the  abandonment  of 
the  tert-ban  negotiations.  1  aald  that  the 
«"mal  Geneva  formnla,  although  It  was 
»a«tisfactory  in  many  ways,  at  least  caUed 


for  a  significant  measure  of  opening  up  on 
we  part  of  tiia  Soviets  and  that  it  might 
^ve  led.  and  may  yet  lead,  to  an  accepUble 

In  my  speech  of  May  10,  1960,  in  which 
I  fint  addressed  myself  to  the  test-ban 
negotiations.  1  called  for  a  unilateral  cessa- 
tion of  all  tests  that  contaminate  the  at- 
mosphere, even  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty 
I  still  beUeve  that  the  national  Interest  and 
the  Interest  of  world  peace  would  be  served 
if.  recognizing  the  difficulty  of  achieving  a 
treaty,  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  sus- 
pension of  aU  such  tests— with  the  under- 
standing, of  coxirse,  that  we  would  be  free 
to  resume  such  tests  If  the  Soviets  failed 
to  observe  a  corresponding  moratorium,  and 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  keep  our 
facilities  In  a  state  of  readiness,  so  that 
there  would  not  again  be  a  time  lag  of  al- 
most 1  year  while  the  facilities  and  person- 
nel essential  for  the  conduct  of  atmospheric 
tests  were  reassembled  and  readied. 

I  take  this  stand  because  I  consider  It  es- 
sential that  we  take  every  possible  Initiative 
to  reduce  the  dangers  that  may  result  to 
the  human  race  from  continuing  atmos- 
pheric fallout.  I  do  so  despite  very  serlotis 
misgivings  about  the  ablUty  of  a  democratic 
state  to  keep  testing  faculties  In  readiness 
whUe  it  Is  adhering  to  a  moratorium  on  test- 
ing. President  Kennedy  dealt  with  this  mat- 
ter frankly  in  the  following  statement  made 
on  March  2.  19«2: 

"But  in  actual  practice,  particularly  in  a 
society  of  free  choice,  we  cannot  keep  top- 
flight scientists  concentrating  on  the  prep- 
aration of  an  experiment  which  may  or  may 
not  teke  place  on  an  uncertain  date  in  the 
future.  Nor  can  large  technical  laboratories 
be  kept  fully  alert  on  standby  basis  wait- 
ing for  some  other  nation  to  break  an  agree- 
ment. ThU  is  not  merely  difficult  or  incon- 
venient—we  have  explored  this  alternative 
thoroughly,  and  found  it  Impossible  of  ex- 
ecution." 

The  differing  conclusions  we  arrive  at 
stem.  1  beUeve.  from  three  principal  sources: 
(1)  Conflicting  evaluations  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  major  threat  to  our  national 
security:  (2)  conflicting  estimates  of  Soviet 
Intentions;  (3)  radically  different  estimates 
of  the  potentialities  of  nuclear  technology. 
On  the  first  point,  if  I  tmderstand  your 
position  correctly,  you  apparently  consider 
the   proliferation   of   nuclear   weapons — the 

menace   of   the   so-caUed    -nth    nation" to 

be  the  prime  source  of  danger.  1  am  con- 
cerned with  this  matter,  and  I  believe  that 
we  mxist  strive  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  this  In  my  opinion  is 
a  minor  danger  compared  with  the  mortal 
danger  to  our  national  security  If  the  Soviets 
should  ever  achieve  nuclear  superiority  over 
tis.  It  Is.  moreover,  a  danger  that  belongs 
to  a  period  10  or  20  years  In  the  future.  whUe 
the  pertl  posed  by  Soviet  communism  belongs 
to  today.  Instead  of  permitting  ourselves 
to  become  obsessed  with  the  hypothetical 
danger  posed  by  a  hypothetical  "nth"  nation 
In  decades  to  come,  we  would  do  well  to  con- 
centrate on  the  real.  Immediate,  and  des- 
perately urgent  problems  posed  by  the  ex- 
istence of  Soviet  Imperialism. 

In  your  letter  you  argue  that  "the  longer 
the  nuclear  race  goes  on.  the  more  the 
nuclear  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
VBS.R.  will  tend  to  equal  each  other."  Tou 
state  fiu^her  that  "It  Is  generally  recognlaed 
that  the  United  States  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  In  Its  nuclear  position  had  the  efforU 
made  during  the  Elsenhower  administration 
to  obtain  a  nuclear  test  ban  been  sxicceasfol." 
I  beUeve  that  this  statement  may  accxvate- 
ly  be  described  as  the  premise  for  your  entire 
argument.  I  differ  with  thU  premise  on 
several  counts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  nuclear  technology 
has  reached  the  ultimate  point  of  Its  devel- 
opment, or  that  it  has  leveled  off.  I  believe 
that  this  technology,  which  is  «tin  In  its 
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Infancy,    will    witness    many   more    revolu- 
tionary advances. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Soviet  teclinology 
was  bound  to  catch  up  with  oura,  or  Is  bound 
to  catch  up  with  oun  in  these  areas  where 
we  stlU  lead,  simply  because  of  the  fact  that 
both  sides  engage  In  testing.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  we  had  the  scientific 
brains  and  the  reso\u-ces  to  maintain  our  lead 
In  all  phases  of  nuclear  technology  If  we  had 
made  a  serloxis  effort  to  do  so. 

If  the  Soviets  have  now  ptilled  even  with 
us  In  strategic  weapons  technology,  it  is  not 
because  we  continued  to  test  or  because  there 
was  no  test-ban  treaty.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  because  we  suspended  our  test  pro- 
gram for  more  than  3  years,  under  the  terms 
of  a  moratorium  which  gave  the  Soviets  sH 
the  advantages  of  a  test-ban  treaty,  so  far 
as  our  side  was  concerned,  without  any  of 
the  disadvantages  or  Inhibitions  of  a  moni- 
toring apparatus  or  onsite  inspections. 

Obviously,  if  the  Sovleta  continue  to  run 
as  fast  as  they  can,  whUe  we  stop  running  for 
years  on  end  and  then  dawdle  akmg  at  a 
fraction  of  capacity  when  we  resiune  run- 
ning, the  Sovleta  are  not  only  bound  to  catch 
up  with  us  but  wUI  ultimately  surpass  us. 

In  the  light  of  the  known  record,  I  simply 
cannot  understand  how  the  relative  progreee 
scored  by  the  Soviets  In  nueiear  technology 
can  be  blamed  on  the  failure  to  achieve  a 
test-ban  treaty,  or  how  it  can  be  used  to 
Justify  the  hypothesis  that  the  continuation 
of  the  race  In  nuclear  technology  was  bound, 
In  any  case,  to  result  In  an  evening  out  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviets. 

I  also  believe  that  the  moratorium  was  a 
mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  achieving 
an  acceptable  treaty  on  nuclear  testing.  I 
believe  that  the  Sovleta  would  have  had  far 
more  reason  to  come  to  terms  if  we  had 
demonstrated  our  determination  to  main- 
tain and  even  extend  our  lead  in  nuclear 
technology,  so  long  as  there  was  no  formal 
treaty  Conversely,  I  believe  that  by  largely 
inactivating  oxu:  own  technology  we  deprived 
ourselves  of  our  most  effective  weapon  in 
the  test-ban  negotiations  and  removed  any 
Incentive  the  Kremlin  may  have  had  to 
come  to  tarms. 

My  previous  statement  concerning  Soviet 
superiority  was  not  Intended  to  apply  to 
the  entire  weapons  spectrum,  but  referred 
speclflcaUy  to  large-yield  strategic  warheads. 
I  nota  that  whUe  you  do  not  challenge  my 
contention  that  the  Soviets  have  at  least 
puUed  even  with  us  in  strategic  weapons 
technology,  you  contend  that  we  retain  a 
significant  across-the-board  lead.  TTiat  we 
enjoyed  a  clear-cut  lead  In  1958,  before  the 
moratorium  went  Into  effect.  Is  no  doubt 
true;  but  I  frankly  doubt  that  any  broad 
spectnun  lead  exists  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  sobering  appraisal  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  expressed  by 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  who,  I  assume,  has  fuM 
access  to  the  facta.    TeUer  states: 

"Who  Is  ahead?  I  truly  don't  know.  But 
I  can  go  a  Uttle  further.  Nobody  else 
knows — at  least  not  In  our  country.  True 
we  can  observe  their  explosions  to  a  limited 
degree.  But  to  Judge  their  progress  in  the 
way  we  are  able  to  judge  them  Is  Uke  Judg- 
ing a  restaurant  by  smeUlng  the  smoke  from 
the  kitchen.  This  la  not  a  complete  or  re- 
liable or  scientific  evaluation,  and  we  can- 
not and  should  not  let  the  fate  of  our  Na- 
tion and  of  the  free  world  depend  ujjon 
guesses,  based  on  such  scant  Information. 
They  (the  Sovleta)  have  conducted  more 
nuclear  testa  recentiy  tlum  we.  They  have 
had  many  more  big  thermonuclear  explo- 
sions than  we.  They  are  not  fools.  Through 
these  repeated  testa  they  are  finding  out 
more  Information.  On  the  basis  of  any 
valid,  commonsense  argummta,  they  should 
be  ahead  of  us  today.  It  is  my  guess,  and 
It  Is  oiUy  a  guess,  that  today  the  Russians 
are  ahead  of  us  In  nuclear  weapons." 
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Tb«t  the  SoTlets  have  at  least  pulled  evm 
witb  us  In  Btratagle  technology  has.  I  be- 
lieve, been  demons^ted  by  ovir  analyses  of 
their  massive  series  of  atmospheric  tests. 

In  the  very  large  yield  areas,  that  is,  tens 
of  megatons,  we  are  very  clearly  behind  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  neglected  to 
do  any  testing  in  this  region.  In  the  yield 
arer.  which  ranges  from  about  one  megaton 
up  to  several  megatons — that  is,  the  range 
which  encompasses  most  of  our  strategic 
missiles,  such  as  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Minute- 
man — we  have  a  statement  from  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe.  chairman  of  the  panel  which  evalu- 
ates Soviet  tests,  that  the  Kremlin  in  its 
several  recent  test  series,  placed  very  great 
emphasis  on  warheads  of  this  magnitude. 
As  Teller  siiggests,  the  Soviets  may  very  well 
be  ahead  of  us  in  these  yields;  the  sad  truth 
is  that  we  really  do  not  have  the  technical 
ability  to  Judge. 

We  have  much  less  ability  to  evaulate  So- 
viet progress  in  the  low  yield  range,  which 
embraces  air  defense  weapons  as  well  as 
tactical  weapons.  Conducted  underground, 
most  of  these  tests  would  defy  detection, 
let  alone  analysis.  As  for  the  neutron  bomb, 
since  it  produces  no  significant  radioactive 
debris,  it  could  probably  be  tested.  IT  re- 
quired, in.  the  atmosphere  and  still  deny 
any  hope  of  assessment  by  us. 

While  you  contend  that  we  still  retain 
an  impressive  lead  over  the  Soviets,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  responsible  So- 
viet atuhorities  have  spoken  in  considerable 
detail  of  the  lead  they  now  enjoy  over  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  weapons.  Let  me 
quote,  as  an  example  a  statement  from  the 
recent  Soviet  book,  "Military  Strategy."  put 
out  by  Marshall  Sokolovskii.  former  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  and  14  other  senior  Soviet 
ofllcers: 

"In  the  1060'b  nuclear  weapons  were  sup- 
plied already  to  all  branches  of  the  Soviet 
armed      forces — strategic      missile      forces, 
ground  forces,  air  forces,  the  navy  and  air 
defense  forces.    Along  with  this,  our  armed 
forces  received  nuclear  warheads  with  yields 
from  several  tons  to  tens  of  millions  of  tons. 
Considering    that    thermonuclear    weapons 
were  created  in  the  Soviet  Union  earlier  than 
in  the  United  States — and  most  important 
of  all — that  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
does  not  possess  super- powerful  thermonu- 
clear warheads  of  several  tens  of  millions 
of  tons  which  the  U.S.SJi.  has,  we  consider 
that  our  superiority  over  the  Western  bloc 
In  nuclear  weapons  is  indisputable." 
.     Perhaps  this  statement  is  exaggerated  at 
certain  points,  but  it  U  always  a  safe  maxim 
to  overestimate  one's  enemy  rather  than  un- 
derestimate   him.    I   believe   the   Disarma- 
ment Agency  is  putting  itself  in  a  posture 
that  invites  criticism  when,  with  no  tangible 
proof  to  back  up  Its  assertion,  it  assures  the 
American  people  that  our  lead  is  secure  and 
all  is  well. 

Tou  say  that  I  "overlooked  the  risks  im- 
plicit in  continued  testing  by  both  sides." 
I  do  not  overlook  this  risk.  As  I  have  point- 
ed out.  it  is  precisely  because  I  recognise  it 
that  I  believe  we  must  strive  for  a  realistic 
test-ban  treaty.  But  whereas  you  seem  to 
think  that  there  is  only  a  risk  that  the  So- 
viets would  endeavor  to  cheat.  I  take  it  as 
a  certainty  that  the  Soviet  Government, 
which  is  publicly  committed  to  our  destruc- 
tion, which  has  violated  more  than  a  thou- 
sand treaties  and  agreements  in  its  brief  life- 
span of  45  years,  and  which  has  time  and 
time  again  displayed  a  monxuiental  con- 
tempt for  world  public  opinion,  will  cheat  If 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  from  cheat- 
ing, and  If  the  chances  of  verification  are 
nonexistent  or  marginal. 

Tills  Is  why  I  believe  that  a  test-ban  treaty 
muft  Incorporate  far  more  rigorous  safe- 
guards against  cheating  than  oiu*  present 
position  at  Geneva  calls  for. 

I  believe  that  a  test  ban  treaty  can  safely 
be  extended  to  cover  all  those  areas  where 


v«  can.  wltb  today's  technology,  maintain 
an  elTeetlve  monitoring  system.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  also  believe,  as  I  have  stated  aeveral 
times,  that  we  would  be  endangering  the 
national  security  if  we  eztendad  the  treaty  to 
cover  areas  where  monitoring  is  clearly  im- 
possible or  where  there  is  no  serious  chance 
of  detection  and  verification. 

The  recent  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  offered  little 
encoiiragement  about  our  current  ability  to 
detect  small  undergroiud  tests,  or  larger 
underground  tests  conducted  In  a  cavity,  or 
tests  in  outer  space. 

As  you  no  doubt  know.  Dr.  Carl  F.  Romney. 
Assistant  Technical  Director  of  the  Air  Force 
Technical  Applications  Center  (who  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  o\ir  top  seismolo- 
gists), estimated  that,  even  without  decou- 
pling, a  series  of  underground  tests  conducted 
In  alluvial  soil  below  the  level  of  3  kllotons 
wo\iId  probably  escape  detection. 

This  testimony  took  on  added  Eigniflcance 
in  the  light  of  a  statement  by  Dr.  Jack  Rulna, 
Director  of  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  that  half  our  underground  tests  have 
been  below  3>4-kiloton  level,  and  of  a  state- 
ment by  Gen.  A.  W.  Betts,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Military  Applications,  Atomic 
Energy  CommlBslon,  that  at  this  level  tests 
could  be  conducted  which  had  application  to 
large-yield  strategic  weapons  as  well  as  to 
small  tactical  weapons. 

You  told  me  In  your  letter  that  space  de- 
tection presents  no  serious  problem  and  that 
"satellite-based  syltema  are  within  the  state- 
of-the-art  that  could  detect  explosions  at 
distances  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles." 
On  the  day  that  we  have  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  verify  tests  in  outer  space  up  to  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  million  miles, 
I  shall  be  willing  to  support  a  ban  or  mora- 
torixma  on  all  such  tests.  But  I  note  that.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  last  September,  Mr.  Paul  H. 
NitM,  AssisUnt  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
ternational Security  Affairs,  admitted  frankly 
that  we  have  no  present  capability  to  detect 
tests  in  outer  space. 

I  note  further  that  Dr.  A.  W.  Schardt, 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Detec- 
tion Office.  Advanced  Research  ProjecU 
Agency,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic  Energy,  made  it 
clear  that  the  capabilities  of  which  he  was 
talking  were  all  in  the  future.  In  reply  to  a 
question  about  our  present  capability  to  de- 
tect tests  in  outer  space,  he  replied,  "We  do 
not  have  a  satellite  up.  and  I  would  say  our 
present  capability  Is  zero." 

Finally.  I  note  that  Dr.  Schardt  was  care- 
ful not  to  claim  any  foolproof  ability  for  the 
projected  space  system.  He  pointed  out  that 
teets  might  be  very  much  more  difficult  to 
detect:  (1)  if  they  were  shielded  by  large 
metaliaed  space  balloons;  (3)  If  they  were 
conducted  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon, 
and:  (3)  if  they  were  made  to  coincide  with 
solar  flares. 

While  tests  in  outer  space  are  completely 
feasible  with  today's  technology,  the  art  of 
verification  In  outer  space  is  still  on  the 
drawing  boards  and  it  may  take  many  years 
to  emerge  as  an  operating  system.  For  this 
reason  I  am  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  outer 
space  in  a  test-ban  treaty  at  this  Juncture. 

In  your  letter,  you  repeat  the  sUtement 
that  "an  inhibition  to  the  development  of 
fusion  weapons";  that  Is.  the  neutron 
bomb^"wouid  be  to  our  net  advantage." 
Your  generalized  sUtements  about  our  de- 
tection capabilities  for  small  underground 
tests  are  considerably  more  optimistic  than 
those  of  Dr.  Romney.  But  even  if  under- 
ground tests  of  1  klloton  could  be  detected 
and  verified — and  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
gone  beyond  this  claim — I  still  fail  to  under- 
stand your  reasoning  when  you  say  that  a 
comprehensive  test-ban  treaty.  Incorporating 
no  threshold  of  detection,  would  inhibit  the 
Russians  from  developing  the  neutron  Immb. 
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The  neutron  bomb,  as  I  understand  h  w 
conceived  as  a  weapon  ranging  fromi  vta! 
of  1  ton.  or  even  lover,  to  1  kUotom  tJ 
my  speech  of  February  31.  i  quoted  f^ 
a  statement  by  a  Soviet  B«l  AxmiTM^ 
dewaiblng  the  tacUcal  ImpUcationiTor' 
neutron  bomb  equivalent  to  40  tons  cf  J^ 
I  should  therefore  like  to  ask,  first  whM» 
you  seriously  believe  that  we  have  anv  abM^ 
at  all  to  detect  tesu  at  a  40-  or  SO-tookSr 
or  whether  you  believe  that  such  a  nnstiiZ' 
lies  Just  beyond  the  horlson.  My  own^a? 
standing  from  the  recent  testimony  ten* 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  grisiii  l 
that,  while  there  are  only  some  huB&iu 
of  large  earthquakes  each  year,  thwTin 
many  thousands  of  small  earthquake*  vhM 
resemble  subkiloton  yields;  and.  when  ms 
go  low  enough  on  the  earthquake  iS? 
there  are  so  many  minor  events  thatn 
ultrasensitive  seismograph  would  raecM 
them  as  almost  a  continuous  rumble.  '***' 
In  short,  unless  there  should  be  ttsm 
revolutionary  breakthrough  in  the  t-Jnwi 
of  detection,  the  chances  that  we  win  fei 
able  to  detect  a  neutron  bomb  test,  or  aa^ 
of  tests,  of  50  or  100  tons  magnitude,  or  tfn 
more,  are  precisely  nil.  When  Dr.  RamnM 
in  his  recent  appearance,  was  sskedsto«t 
the  possibility  of  detecting  a  100-ton  uadvh 
ground  test,  he  was  frank  in  stattag  ttet 
this  was  "out  of  the  question." 

The  second  question  I  should  like  to  M 
is,  whether  you  believe  that  the  men  of  tbt 
Kremlin,  knowing  that  our  chances  of  dttsd- 
Ing  such  tests  were  zero,  would  refrain  (N« 
conducting  such  tests  out  of  consldcrattoM 
o€  Ivonor. 

On  the  one  hand,  you  argue  that  a  tist 
ban  agreement  on  the  terms  now  under  dk- 
cusslon  would  be  to  our  advantage  becatai 
it  would  inhibit  Soviet  development  of  tatk 
a  weapon;  from  this,  one  would  condods  tkM 
the  neutron  bomb  would  be  a  weapon  «( 
serious  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  ytm 
argue  that  our  tactical  nuclear  weapons  ■r' 
senal  is  already  so  highly  developed  that  it 
would  not  seriously  affect  our  position  tf  tti 
Soviets  did  succeed  in  achieving  the  neotrai 
bomb.  This  is  a  rare  instance  of  two  sr|«> 
ments  which  contradict  each  other  and  ff*> 
of  which,  separately,  is  demonstrably  ttlm. 
I  have  already  explained  why  a  r  nnipf slii 
slve  test -ban  treaty  could  not,  by  any  tUttdk 
of  the  imagination,  inhibit  the  RtmH^ 
from  developing  the  neutron  bomb.  Let  m 
now  deal  with  the  other  part  of  your  sUte- 
ment. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  a  numbar  c( 
people  who  share  your  estimate  that  tki 
neutron  t>omb  would  have  no  revolutioMiy 
advantage  over  some  of  the  tactical  nuelssr 
weapons  now  in  our  arsenal.  I  am  also  svsn 
that,  before  we  got  the  H-bomb,  there  vmi 
some  scientists.  Including  several  who  ban 
held  key  positions  as  advlaers  on  the  tNl 
ban,  who  argued  that  the  H-bomb  wcoM 
not  have  the  revolutionary  ImplicatlOM 
claimed  by  Its  proponents,  that  there  *M 
nothing  an  H-bomb  could  do  that  cooMbI 
be  done  Just  as  well  by  a  beefed-up  A-botnb. 
You  say  that  It  is  not  at  all  certain  tbst 
the  neutron  bomb  can  be  made.  But  tbs 
entire  past  experience  of  nuclear  technologi 
has  been  that  those  things  that  are  tlMO* 
retlcally  feasible,  ultimately  ttirn  out  to  bs 
feasible  in  practice.  I  know  of  no  sies^ 
tlons  to  this  rule. 

I  consider  it  of  some  significance  that  tht 
scientists,  who  today  dispute  or  question  ttt 
scientific  feasibility  of  the  neutron  boalk 
include  those:  (1)  Who  expressed  nsgatlit 
opinions  concerning  the  feasibility  and  tfes 
advlsabUity  of  making  the  H-bomb;  (t) 
who  have  advised  us  into  our  present  dlMS- 
trous  posture  in  the  test-ban  negotlattaBK 
and  (3)  who  have  had  no  serious  ezpsrl- 
ence  with  the  developmental  work  that  bss 
already  been  done  in  this  area. 

I  also  consider  it  of  some  significance  that 
the  scientists  who  have  lieen  concerned  wUk 
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the  development  of  the  neutron  bomb  and 
«bo  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  proj- 
•ct  have  been  reluctant,  because  of  the  ex- 

-,li~.  aecrecy  which  surrounds  the  project, 
to  discuss  its  feasibility  publicly.  I  have 
lounv  tor  believing,  however,  that  your  ree- 
errsUons  concerning  the  feasibility  of  the 
neutron  bomb  does  not  acctirately  reflect  the 
opinion  of  these  scientists.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  belpful  to  the  American  people 
IQ  assessing  this  matter  if  the  cloak  of  se- 
crecy were  lifted  so  that  the  scientists  who 
^^  associated  with  the  project  and  believe 
IB  It,  oould  be  heard. 

1 1*'"^  TOU  will  agree  that  there  are  some 
highly  competent  scientists  and  military  men 
wbo  iMTe  gone  on  record  with  an  evaluation 
^la0«trleally  opposed  to  your  own.  They 
belle**  that  the  neutron  bomb  would  have 
revolutionary  implications  l>ecause  of  its  nu- 
jnfftus  advantages  over  the  tactical  flvlon 
fiMpons  on  which  we  now  rely.  The  pure 
fwlon  weapon  would  be  far  cheaper  to  pro- 
duce in  quantity;  it  would  be  much  more 
tSsetlve  than  fission  weapons;  it  would  do 
Uttle  damage  to  our  allies'  urban  centers; 
and.  ot  great  Importance,  it  would  virtually 
illmlnst^  widespread  fallout.  On  the  one 
Iiand.  this  would  enable  oiu-  troops  to  follow 
up  on  s  tactical  nuclear  barrage  without  de- 
lay ftBd  without  danger  to  themselves.  On 
tbs  other  hand,  the  absence  of  significant 
fallout  would  reduce  the  political  opposition 
of  o\ir  allies  to  the  iise  of  tactical  nuclear 
vespons  and.  to  this  extent,  would  make  the 
nsort  to  such  weapons  far  more  plausible. 

Tou  contend  that  the  neutron  bomb  would 
not  have  any  critical  advantages  over  the  fls- 
sion-tuslon  weapons  which  we  already  have 
la  our  development  program.  This  develop- 
BMOt  bat  been  known  to  me  for  some  time, 
but  I  bave  hesitated  to  refer  to  it,  because 
at  its  clsasiflcation.  I  am  delighted  that  you 
bavs  chosen  to  bring  the  eadstenoe  of  ovor 
flislon-fuslon  weapons  into  public  dlacua- 
tlon,  since  it  enables  us  to  discuss  t^e  en- 
tire problem  more  frankly. 

I  flDd  it  difficult  to  understand  the  proc- 
sass  by  which  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  major  difference  lietween  the  pure 
fusion  weapon,  or  neutron  bomb,  and  the 
flaslon-fuslon  weapons  we  possess  today,  is 
sasentlally  one  of  cost.  Actually,  the  pure 
fusion  weapon  would  have  numerous  ad- 
vantsges.  It  oould  be  tailored  in  far  lower, 
more  discriminating  yields.  It  would  be  con- 
siderably lighter  and,  therefore,  more  versa- 
tile and  effective. 

In  terms  of  nuclear  costs,  it  would  be 
cheaper  by  a  factor  of  10-  to  100-fold,  or 
even  more,  than  fission  weapons  or  fission- 
fusion  weapons. 

Tou  imply  that  we  have  an  adequate  sup- 
ply ot  Plutonium  and  of  tactical  nuclear 
WMpoos.  I  feel  that  this  estimate  can  only 
bs  explained  in  terms  of  the  official  rejec- 
ttai  of  the  poeslbillty  of  limited  nuclear 
warfare,  which  I  crltidxed  at  length  In  my 
Ssoata  statement  of  February  31.  As  you 
may  recall.  I  argued  at  that  time  that  the 
advent  of  the  neutron  bomb  would  make 
tMtlcal  nuclear  warfare  far  more  plausible, 
and  that  we  had  to  face  up  to  this  prospect 
rsslisUcaUy. 

Raving  said  this  much  about  the  superior- 
ity of  the  neutron  bomb,  I  nevertheless  wish 
to  exprt^ss  the  hope  that  top  priority  will  be 
•ocwded  to  the  fission-fusion  weapon  you 
dsscrlbe,  as  an  interim  system,  until  the 
neutron  bomb  becomes  available.  I  should 
be  grateful  if  you  could  Inform  me  whether 
producUon  requirements  for  this  weapon 
have  actually  been  esUbllshed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

If  It  ever  comes  to  limited  nuclear  war. 
tactical  weapons  may  be  neadad  In  the  many 
"otMands.  As  you  ars  aware,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  aereral  times  virged  the 
expansion  of  our  plutonlimi  production,  so 
that  our  tactical  weapons  might  be  produced 
to  larger  quanUty.     The  production  of  a 


pmre  fusion  weapon  would  liberate  our 
Armed  Forces  from  this  limitation,  and 
make  tactical  weapons  available  In  quan- 
tities adequate  for  any  contingency — at  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  current 
tactical  weapons. 

You  challenge  my  assertion  that  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  antimissile  missile 
is  also  tied  in  with  the  problem  of  under- 
ground testing,  specifically  as  it  relates  to 
the  neutron  bomb  development.  I  am,  of 
course,  aware  that  the  missile  and  radar 
components  of  an  antimissile  system  can  be 
tested  even  under  the  conditions  of  a  test 
ban  treaty. 

I  am  also  aware  that  perhaps  the  single 
most  lmp>ortant  problem  relating  to  the  anti- 
missile missile  has  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  capable  of  separating  actual 
warheads  from  penetration  aids.  If  the 
enemy  should  carry  this  offensive  technique 
one  stage  further,  and  employ  penetration 
aids  in  the  form  of  multiple  warheads,  our 
currently  envisioned  antimissile  capabilities 
would  be  completely  inadequate.  The  tech- 
nological posslbaity  of  multiple  warhead 
attacks,  in  fact,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  effective  defense 
of  our  industrial  and  urban  areas. 

It  is  precisely  from  the  standpoint  of  over- 
coming this  obstacle,  that  the  pure  fusion, 
neutron  bomb-type  of  warhead  would  be  of 
key  importance.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  gen- 
erally accepted  tltBt  this  warhead  would 
have  a  far  more  effective  kill  capability  than 
a  conventional  nuclear  warhead.  In  the 
second  place,  and  most  Important  of  all,  the 
extremely  low  cost  of  the  pure  fusion  war- 
head would  make  it  possible  to  develop  an 
antimissile  defense  system  quantitatively 
capable  of  dealing  with  saturation  raids  even 
by  multiple  warhead  missiles. 

You  question  my  statement  that  even  quite 
large  tests  could  be  conducted  underground 
without  fear  of  detection.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  that  the  proponents  of  the  present 
test  ban  treaty  persist  in  belittling  the  "big 
hole"  theory  with  the  tortured  argxmient  that 
it  would  be  extremely  expensive  and  ex- 
tremely time  consuming  to  create  a  600-foot 
spherical  cavity  such  as  Dr.  Latter  poetulated 
in  presenting  the  big-hole  theory.  Dr.  Lat- 
ter's  600-foot  cavity,  according  to  his  cal- 
culations, would  reduce  the  seismic  Impact 
of  an  underground  shot  by  a  factor  of  300,  ao 
that  a  300-klloton  shot  would  register  as  1 
klloton.  In  downgrading  the  possibility  that 
the  Soviets  may  use  the  big  hole  technique 
for  purposes  of  cheating,  your  letter  ignores 
the  fact  that  a  much  smaller  hole  would  still 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  seis- 
mic impact  of  an  underground  test. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  people  who  are 
competent  in  the  field  that  at  the  ao-klloton 
level,  and  even  lower,  tests  can  be  conducted 
that  have  application  to  our  largest  multi- 
megaton  weapons.  If  the  Soviets  were  to 
excavate  a  hole  big  enough  to  reduce  the 
seismic  impact  of  such  a  shot  by  a  factor 
of  only  SO.  20  kllotons  would  produce  a  seis- 
mic signal  of  leas  than  1  klloton.  This  low 
signal  would  probably  not  even  be  detectable, 
let  alone  verifiable.  Yet,  this  level  of  de- 
coupling would  Involve  a  cavity  of  relatively 
modest  size,  which  would  be  cheaply  and 
easily  constructed. 

I  would  also  point  out  for  the  record  that 
the  recent  testimony  established  that  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  could  be  achieved  in  cav- 
ities that  are  elliptical  or  flattened  rather 
than  spherical.  Such  cavities  are  much  more 
easily  engineered,  and  for  that  matter,  are 
frequently  found  in  nature. 

Your  letter  makes  obscure  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  detection  by  nonseismic 
means,  by  which  I  assimae  you  mean  con- 
ventional Intelligence  operations.  There  is 
always  a  mathematical  possibility  that  some 
conscience-stricken  Soviet  scientist  may  de- 
cide to  cooperate  with  American  intelligence 
In  reporting  a  Soviet  test  ban  violation.  But 


on  the  basis  of  ovu  intelligence  record  to 
date,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  attach  any 
serious  weight  to  this  poeslbillty.  I  would 
remind  you  that  our  intelllgenoe  conunxtnity 
had  no  advance  knowledge  of  the  Soviet  A- 
bomb.  no  advance  knowledge  of  her  R-bomb. 
no  advance  knowledge  of  sputnik,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  emplacement  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  Cuba  until  they  were  photographed 
in  position  on  their  concrete  emplacements. 
It  U  worthwhile  recalling.  In  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  Soviets  denied  point  blank 
that  nuclear  missiles  had  been  installed  in 
Cuba  until  we  produced  the  Irrefutable 
photographic  evidence. 

In  recapitulating  this  record,  I  do  not 
mean  to  criticize  our  intelligence  commu- 
nity. I  simply  wish  to  make  the  point  that 
Intelligence  operations  in  a  cloeed  totalitari- 
an society  are  incredibly  dilBcult  and  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  consistently  successful 
in  concealing  from  us  even  the  most  mas- 
sive technological  and  logistic  operations. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that  so  long 
as  there  is  a  chanoe  of  detection  and  verifica- 
tion, this  would  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  any 
Soviet  treaty  violation.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  a  precise  state- 
ment, or  at  least  to  an  approximate  estimate, 
of  what  Is  meant  by  "a  chance."  If  It 'means 
one  chance  In  two.  or  one  chanoe  In  five, 
most  people  would  agree  that  such  a  prob- 
ability factor  would  act  as  a  deterrent.  But 
if  "a  chance"  means  1  chance  in  1,000  or  1 
chance  In  100,000,  it  clearly  would  not  con- 
stitute a  deterrent  to  a  determined  and  ag- 
gressive cheater:  nor  would  it  command  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people. 

I  propose  to  examine  some  of  the  problems 
connected  with  detection  and  verification 
because,  as  I  see  It,  there  are  so  many  Im- 
probabilities at  so  many  different  points  in 
the  entire  process,  tliat  1  chance  in  1.000 
would,  if  anything,  l>e  an  optimUtlc  esti- 
mate. 

Your  letter  completely  ignores  the  tremen- 
dous difficulties  that  monitors  would  in- 
evitably encounter,  first,  in  endeavoring  to 
locate  the  site  of  a  suspected  explosion  with 
some  precision,  and,  second.  In  obtaining 
concrete  proof,  or  verification. 

Mr.  Rulna  testified  that,  whereas  before 
the  Gnome  underground  test,  it  was  felt  that 
we  could  locate  the  precise  origin  of  seismic 
events  within  a  radius  of  some  10  Ulometers. 
the  Gnome  event  surprised  the  conununlty 
of  scientists  working  In  this  field  by  produc- 
ing a  30- kilometer  error  in  the  calculation 
of  point  of  origin.  Such  an  error  would 
mean  that  an  inspection  team  would  have  to 
cover  more  than  8,000  sqiiare  kilometers  or 
1,000  square  miles  to  verify  one  event.  In 
the  light  of  the  Gnome  experience  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  why  we  have  now 
offered  to  confine  any  given  on-site  inspec- 
tion to  an  area  of  500  square  miles.  But  EOO 
square  miles,  so  it  seems  to  me,  would  still 
be  a  tremendously  large  area  to  inspect. 

It  was  also  estimated  in  the  recent  hear- 
ings that  it  would  require  a  minimum  of  2 
weeks  after  the  detection  of  a  suspected 
seismic  event  before  an  Inspection  team 
oould  be  assembled,  the  matter  could  be 
processed,  and  a  team  flown  into  the  area 
in  question. 

It  was  also  estimated  that,  apart  from 
theL  normal  logistical  tfuppliee,  the  team 
would  require  100  to  aOB-tons  of  drilling 
equipment,  which.  In  r^ote  areas,  would 
have  to  be  moved  from  point  to  point  by 
air,  as  one  drilling  after  another  failed  to 
produce  the  evidence  for  which  we  were 
looking.  I  think  it  pertinent,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  recall  some  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  in  its  hearings  of  April  1060. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Violet,  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory,  estimated  die  probability  of  lo- 
cating radioactive  debris  from  a  1.7  klloton 
underground  test  at  1  In  100,000. 
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Dr.  Richard  Foose.  of  Stanford  Reaearcti 
Inatltute,  offered  little  grounds  for  en- 
couragement. Dr.  FooM  estimated  that,  pro- 
vided the  area  of  suspicion  eould  be  cut 
down  to  600  feet  In  radius,  it  would  require 
only  68  drill  holes  in  triangular  grid  patterns 
to  Insiire  a  100-percent  complete  search. 
The  drilling  of  83  holes,  it  was  pointed  out. 
would  Involve  a  total  footage  of  75,600  feet, 
or  Ibe  eqxilvalent  of  3  lioimt  Bverests.  and 
wovAd  require  1.006  man-days  of  drUllng. 
Dr.  Violet  did.  however,  point  out  that  If 
one  were  willing  to  settle  for  a  1  In  30,  or 
1  in  10.  chance  of  verification,  fewer  holes 
would  be  necessary. 

In  the  light  of  all  this.  I  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  we  have  faced  up  real- 
istically to  the  stupendous  problems  Involved 
In  achieving  veriAcatlon. 

Ifuch  has  been  said  about  the  techniques 
that  have  been  evolved  for  surface  observa- 
tion; but.  in  small  type,  it  is  admitted  that 
most  of  these  techniqiies  would  be  thrown 
Into  a  cocked  hat  If  the  Soviets  chose  to 
make  surface  observation  dUBcult  by  con- 
ducting their  tests  in  their  northern  areas 
luider  cover  of  the  long  Arctic  night,  or  if 
they  conducted  them  under  shallow  waters, 
or  deep  \uiderground. 

In  reply  to  a  qxiestlon  I  have  put  to  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency,  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  would  require  weeks 
to  disassemble  a  drilling  rig  after  a  first 
failure,  transport  it  to  another  point,  re- 
assemble it,  and  drill  to  a  depth  of  10,000 
feet. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  nuoiy 
holes  can  we  realistically  expect  to  drill  In 
each  on-site  inspection  uid  what  probability 
of  verification  would  this  number  of  drillings 
actually  give  us? 

There  is  a  simple  mathemaUcal  fact  which 
bM  not  been  given  tly  consideration  I  feel 
it  deserves. 

Before  it  can  be  certified  that  a  test  has 
taken  place,  there  are  four  sepau-ate  hurdles 
that  have  to  be  crossed:  (1)  Detection,  (2) 
identlflcatlon,  (3)  location,  and  (4)  verifica- 
tion. There  is  a  probability  factor  attached 
to  each  one  of  these  hurdles;  and  all  of 
these  probability  factors  have  to  be  com- 
poiuided  in  order  to  calculate  the  chances 
of  final  verification. 

No  one  has  seriously  attempted  to  calcu- 
late these  probabilities.  But  from  every- 
thing I  have  read.  I  would  be  surprised  If 
the  final  probability  flgiores  were  any  better 
than  1  In  1.000. 

Finally,  there  are  poUtlcal  factors  that 
enter  into  the  equation  of  detection  and 
verification  which.  I  believe,  have  not  been 
given  sufficient  consideration. 

If  a  comprehensive  test-ban  treaty  calling 
for  five,  six,  or  seven  on-site  Inspections  an- 
nuaUy,  U  ever  signed.  I  can  conceive  of  the 
Russians  permitting  us  to  squander  half  of 
our  Inspections  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  on  genuine  seismic  events;  and.  after  it 
bad  been  established  that  these  seismic 
events  had  been  caused  by  genuine  earth- 
quakes. I  am  svu-e  that  there  would  be  no 
dearth  of  Innocent  people  who  will  construe 
this  as  proof  that  we  were  wrong  to  distrust 
the  Russians. 

I  can  even  conceive  of  the  Russians  per- 
mitting us  to  conduct  an  on-site  in^Mction 
in  an  area  where  an  underground  test  bad 
actually  taken  place,  confident  that  the 
odds  were  more  than  1,000  to  1  in  their 
favor. 

But  If  the  Inspection  team  ever  decided  to 
erect  a  drill  rig  in  the  vicinity  of  a  clan- 
destine imderground  test,  I  simply  cannot 
conceive  of  the  Russians  permitting  the 
team  to  complete  its  operation  and  come 
up  with  a  radio-active  core  for  presentation 
to  the  bar  of  world  opinion. 

If  paat  behavior  is  any  indication  of  fu- 
ture behavior,  the  Kremlin  at  this  Juncture 
would  probably  order  the  inspectors  out 
of   the   country  on  the  grounds  that  they 


had  been  engaging  in  espionage,  charge  that 
it  had  incontrovertible  eridenoc  that  the 
United  States  had  engaged  in  t'findtrtt.ln« 
tasting,  and.  if  we  objected  strenooualy 
enough,  abrogate  the  treaty  on  its  own  ini- 
tiative rather  than  waiting  for  us  to  do  so. 

We  have  been  told  that  if  wt  catch  the 
Soviets  cheating,  or  if  they  refuse  to  co- 
operate in  an  onslte  inspection,  or  if  they 
themselves  abrogate  the  treaty,  we  would  con- 
sider otirselves  free  to  resume  testing.  All 
of  this  has  been  said  In  a  manner  which 
strongly  Implies  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
lost.  But  I  find  small  consolation  in  the 
prospect  that  we  will  be  free  to  resume  test- 
ing if  the  Soviets  violate  the  rules.  By 
inactivating  our  nuclear  technology  during 
the  recent  ill-fated  moratorium,  the  Soviets 
were  able  to  wliw  out  an  estimated  3-  to  4- 
year  lead  in  strategic  weapons  technology. 
If  they  could  similarly  inactivate  our  tech- 
nology for  another  3  to  4  years  \mder  the 
terms  of  a  test  ban  agreedlent,  we  might  one 
day  discover  that  the  Soviets  had  been  cheat- 
ing all  along:  and  we  might  simultaneously 
discover  that  they  had  forged  ahead  of  us 
In  nuclear  technology  in  several  critical  re- 
spects. It  will  be  an  ominous  day  for  the 
free  world  if  such  a  situation  ahould  ever 
arise.  Our  ovm  resumption  of  testing  might 
come  too  late  to  do  any  good. 

Specifically,  I  should  like  to  urge  again : 

1.  That  we  return  to  the  original  Geneva 
formula  for  a  monitoring  network,  which 
called  for  20  statfons  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
manned  by  non-Soviet  nationals. 

2.  That  tests  in  outer  space  and  under- 
ground tests  below  the  threshold  of  detec- 
tion be  exempted  from  the  treaty,  with  the 
provision  that  these  exemptions  be  narrowed 
as  Improved  methods  of  detection  are 
devised. 

3.  That  we  withdraw  our  offer  to  accord 
the  Soviets  a  veto  over  the  budget  of  the  con- 
trol organization. 

4.  That  we  return  to  the  poslUon  we  held 
for  almost  2  years  on  the  question  of  onslte 
inspection — that  Is.  that  we  have  the  right 
to  inspect  any  seismic  events  above  the  level 
of  5  kllotons  that  cannot  clearly  be  identi- 
fied as  earthquakes,  and  20  percent  of  the 
seismic  events  below  this  level  which  have 
been  recorded  but  cannot  be  clearly  identi- 
fied. 

6.  That  if  the  Soviets  reject  these  terms, 
we  let  them  know  in  advance  that  we  will 
Instruct  our  laboratories  to  push  full  steam 
ahead  at  every  point  of  nuclear  weapons 
tedinology. 

6.  That  if  the  Soviets  refuse  to  accept  a 
realistic  test  ban  agreement  which  would 
give  both  sides  assurances  against  the  possi- 
bility of  cheating,  we  challenge  them  to  Join 
U8  in  a  moratorium  on  all  tests  that  con- 
taminate the  atmosphere. 

7.  That,  if  the  SovleU  refuse  to  consent  to 
such  a  moratorium,  we  commit  ourselves  be- 
fore the  world  to  conduct  no  such  tests  so 
long  as  the  Soviets  abstain  from  them. 

In  your  closing  paragraphs  you  expressed 
the  hope  that  I  would  withhold  judgment 
on  the  treaty,  pending  the  outcome  of  nego- 
tiations. I  assure  you  that  I  shall  at  all 
times  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
the  information  developed  by  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  in  support  of 
Its  position  Ui  the  test  ban  negotiations.  I 
also  want  to  assure  you  that  I  have  not 
spoken  out  lightly  against  the  draft  treaty 
we  are  currently  discussing  at  Geneva.  On 
the  contrary.  I  have  given  the  matter  much 
study  and  thoxight  and  I  have  apiAen  only 
because  I  felt  conscience  impelled  to  do  so 
before  a  conmiitment  was  made  at  Geneva. 
It  would  be  disastrous  if  the  administration 
committed  Itself  to  a  treaty  which  the  Sen- 
ate then  felt  obliged  to  reject.  It  U  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  the  debate  should  not 
be  deferred  until  a  treaty  is  signed. 

Perhaps  I  may  yet  vote  for  the  treaty,  if 
you  can  satisfy  me  that  our  national  security 
would  not  be  endangered  if  the  Soviets,  after 
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agreeing  to  a  Ueaty.  coouaued  to  t^  t. 
space  and  underground  below  the  thaZLS 
of  detection;  that  the  deveiopBMot^^!? 
neutron  bomb  and  the  ncwtroa  «..>*«.?.-■ 
warbeMl  would  not  give  th* 8ovi«ua«SSIlI 
mlUtary  advantage  over  ua;  and  that  ikmJ* 
of  detection  and  vcrlflcatioa  has  tnuTJi: 
vanced   to   the   point   where  tli*  titato 


are 


point  where  the 
now  dlBcxisaing  would  eonsututs  ^ 
adequate  deterrent  against  Soviet  thrTii^ 
In  the  light  of  all  the  iat<mmikXkmih^ 
seen  to  date,  however.  I  must  say  that  I  hal! 
the  gravest  misgivings  on  these  seoew. 

I  believe  that  our  exchange  of  fmm,-  . 
ence.  if  it  has  not  succeeded  in  hfiw«^j! 
together,  has  at  least  served  to  give  k«tt  a! 
us  a  better  understanding  of  our  rsmjetw 
poslUons.  It  has  also.  I  hope.  s^ya^fcT-J? 
Congress  and  the  American  people  a 
Insight  into  the  basic  Issues. 

Finally,  I  hope   that  the  mutual  < 

which  has  characUrlzed  our  wrhsnes  '■"iji 
help  to  discourage  extresalet  rtstsiiisiii  _ 
both  Bides  by  establishing  that  hnniisl  u__ 
^rlng  the  same  values  and  goals,  oao  Mm 
differ  sharply  on  the  means  to  be  Mtraud 
In  achieving  tlMlr  common  objectives     ""^ 

With  my  thanks  again  for  yoxw  coosktea. 
Uon,  and  with  every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Tom 
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CONGRESSIONAL  R£CC»ID  —  SENATE 


THE  PARTY  OP  THE  THIRD  PART- 
THE  OOVERNMKNT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  P^m] 
Trade  Commissioner  Sigurd  Anderwn. 
formerly  Governor  of  South  DakoU. 
spent  March  28  as  a  daylooc  guect^ 
the  Middletown.  Ohio.  Chamber  ot  Cem- 
merce  and  Junior  Chamber  of  Commcrve 
Speaking  at  a  luncheon  mteting,  he 
made  some  highly  informative  obami- 
tlona  enUtled  "And  the  Party  of  the 
Third  Part,  the  Oovemment,"  di>aHnf 
with  the  part  the  OoveriUBent  pla^  in 
seeing  that  the  rules  of  the  game  are  re- 
spected in  commercial  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eoo* 
sent  that  theae  remarks  by  Commto- 
sioner    Anderson    be    printed    in    the 

RXCOID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raoon. 
as  follows: 

And   tux   Pastt   or   thx  Ttina   Pssr,  nu 
GovEXHicxirr 
(By  Slgtird  Anderson) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  ofl- 
cers,  members,  and  guests  of  the  UiddlctovB 
Chamber  of  Coounerce;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  ks 
with  you  on  thla  occasion.  I  feel  the  impsct. 
not  only  of  your  industrial  prowess  but  also 
the  historical  significance  of  tiie  fact  that 
Ohio  has  been  properly  named  the  "llotbw 
of  Presidents."  During  the  several  y«an 
that  I  have  driven  across  yoiir  State  whila 
traveling  to  and  from  South  Dakota  and 
Washington,  I  have  not  been  privileged  to 
come  through  Middletown.  I  can  now  ist 
that  I  have  erred  in  my  travel  sched\illi«. 
The  benefits  that  come  from  quick  travel 
by  turnpikes  may  not  be  overbalanced  by 
getting  to  know  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try by  actually  seeing  them.  This  is  just 
another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  saving 
time  is  not  the  most  important  fader  la 
life. 

Before  coming  here  I  explored  your  splen- 
did brochure,  "Middletown.  Olilo,  A  Proflls 
*  *  *."  Since  coming  here  and  during  the 
forenoon,  I  have  explored  the  Middletown 
area  more  fully.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  afternoon  fxuther  exploration  wlQ 
be  tutd.  From  what  I  have  seen.  I  am  most 
favorably  impressed.  Tour  industrial  llfs 
is  Indeed  enriching  this  community  as  vdl 
ss  all  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Wt 


^fA  around  in  quite  a  number  of  plaoM 
f^tcnDooo  but  never  for  one  momant  was 
I  In  douM  of  frtiat  we  wet*  doing,  whleh  la  a 
Uttie  bit  dlflseant  from  tlia  story  told  about 
nssirVtnt  Calvin  CooUdga.    TSm  story  about 
nssVlsnt  Calvin  Ooolidge  wbleh  la  aooeptad 
la  South  Dakota  Is  as  foUowa:  Tha  President 
was  on  his  way  to  spend  his  summar  vacation 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota — which, 
by  tiM  way.  I  urge  you.  too,  to  visit — and 
■topped  off  en  route  at  Pierre,  the  SUte  cap- 
ital.   The    dtisens    ot    Plarre.    being    very 
Bfoud  of  a  new  city  park  tiuU  had  been  re- 
eeotly  created.  prevaUed  upon  the  President 
to  take  a  ride  through  the  city  and  event\ially 
the  entourage  wound  up  in  the  new  city  park. 
After  driving  around  'the  park  for  a  while,  the 
PrMident  looked  at  his  companion  and  said, 
"What  in  the  world  are  we  doing  down  here, 
anyway" 

I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  come  to 
mddlstown.  In  a  way,  It  was  made  possible 
by  my  good  friend  and  your  fellow  lands- 
man. Congressman  Roasar  T.  Sacaxsr,  who 
for  many  year*  served  as  a  most  effective 
member  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission, 
and  who  is  now  serving  effectively  as  a 
llywHar  of  Congrees  from  the  16th  Ohio  Dis- 
trict. The  pleasant  correspondence  that  I 
have  had  with  your  president,  Calvin  P. 
fiofA,  and  your  staff  associate,  Bruce  Kvans, 
hss  brought  sbout  a  meeting  of  the  minds  to 
this  extent,  that  during  the  formal  portion 
of  this  noon  meeting  that  I  should  explore 
with  yo\i — in  a  few  thousand  well-choeen 
vords— some  of  the  areas  that  you,  as  mena- 
bsrs  of  the  buslnees  community,  would  be 
Intsrssted  in  insofar  as  trade  regulation  is 
eoDosmad.  With  that  thought  in  mind  I 
have  labeled  my  renuu-ks  "And  tl^  party 
of  the  third  part,  the  Government." 
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nfFoacnfo  rm  iui.ss  or  ths  oaks 
Ai  business  people,  you  have  all  entered 
into  contracts.  Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the 
tennlnology  of  contracts  that  goes  something 
like  this:  -Whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part 
and  the  party  of  the  second  part  •  •  •.-  x 
would  like  to  amend  that  statement  by  add- 
ing the  foUowlng:  "And  the  party  of  the 
third  part,  the  Oovemment." 

The   development    of    tha   United    States 
tntn  a  hunting  and  fishing  civilization  to 
a  farming  civilisation  and  then  to  an  in- 
dustrial clvllizaUon  where  the  complications 
of  modem  life  press  in  on  us  has  brought 
about  changes   that   our   forefathers    never 
Imagined  could   ever  take  place.     As   the 
eomplexlties   of  otir   civilization   increased, 
the  number  of  laws  governing  the  conduct 
of  our  citizens    increased    correspondingly. 
IB  fact,  one  of  the  penalties  of  civilization 
Is  the  maltiplication  of  laws  governing  the 
conduct  of  the  members  of  society.    The 
early  pioneers  in  thU  Ohio  conununlty  lukd 
no  trafllc  laws;  they  had  no  health  and  sam- 
tetloo  laws;   they  probably  had  no  weights 
sad  measures  laws.    In  fact,  the  Uwa  gov- 
wning  their  conduct  were  very  few.    As  the 
community  developed,   the  laws   governing 
conduct  came  Into  being.    This  U  something 
™^^  »»•▼•  to  accept.     Like  you.  I  wish 
Jt  were  possible  to  have  our  development 
without  having   laws   impinging  upon  our 
conduct.    But  It  Just  cant  be  and  so  If  we 
say  that  we  long  for  the  "good  old  days." 
•B  must  remember  that  the  good  old  days 
are  always  now. 

The  greatness  of  the  United  States  of 
America  U  due  to  a  combination  of  factors. 
Thoee  factors  are  greater  reeouroes.  favorable 
««>graphlc  locaUon,  a  merging  of  peoples 
who  were  desirous  of  getting  away  from  the 
■hackles  of  oppreaslon  In  their  home  coun- 
tries, and  a  vigorous  competitive  spirit.  Let 
as  not  forget  God  Almighty  in  this  enumera- 
"°°.  ^*«»'"  »»elP  was.  U,  and  always  wUl  be 
«  the  greatest  importance.  The  United 
otatas  has  always  been  notad  for  its  com- 
Peuuve  spirit.  OompeUUon  is  tlie  American 
way  of  Ufa.  When  that  oompetttlon  alm- 
foft  down  or  stops,  than  tha  United  Statea 


ot  ABMrtea  is  on  tha  way  out.  nMrefora, 
oompatitiaa  must  ba  praasrisd.  Oompetl- 
tlon  doaa  not  ooma  about  automatleaUy,  nor 
is  it  automatically  wtw^innl. 

Tou  and  I  are  not  distr eased  if  we  run  in 
a  footrace  and  loae  to  a  competitor  who  can 
run  fastw  than  we  can.     But  wa  are  dls- 
treeaadnrhen^a  competitor  tripe  us  and,  by 
that  xmsporting-gesture,  wins  the  race.    We 
have  rules  of  condbct  for  footbaU,  basketball 
baseball,  and  golf.    We  haye  rules  for  play- 
ing bridge.    In  fact,  we  hate  rules  for  every 
game  that   has   been   Invented.     For   these 
games  we  have  imipires,  referees.  Unecmen, 
and  what  not.    And  the  same  Is  true  in  the 
field  of  buslnees.    In  order  to  preserve  com- 
petition,  it  has  become  necessary  to  have 
rules  of  conduct  for  thoee  who  engage  in 
business.     We  talk  a  lot  about  free  enter- 
prise.    By  "free  enterprise"  we  don't  mean 
the  utter  freedom  to  operate.     There  have 
to  be  some  restraints  on  their  freedom. ^^Thls 
reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who 
migrated  to  the  United  Statee  from  hU  home 
country.     The  first  thing  he  did  when  he 
stepped  onto  the  dock  in  New  York  was  to 
hit  a  man  on  the  nose.    When  taken  before 
the  judge,  he  was  asked  why  he  hit  the  man 
on   the   nose.     The   Irishman   said:    "Tour 
Honor,  all  my  life  in  Ireland  I  tiave  heard 
that  the  United  SUtes  U  a  free  country  and 
I  was  just  exercising  my  rights  of  freedom." 
To  which  the  Judge  repUed:^;^.  Murphy,  it 
is  true  that  this  is  a  free  coimtry,  but  in 
this  country  yo\ir  freedom  ends  where  the 
other  man's  nose  begins." 

So  it  is  with  free  enterprise.  It  does 
have  limitations  and  those  limitations  do  not 
permit  the  free  exercise  of  operation  in  any 
way  the  operator  sees  fit  to  carry  out  hts 
operations.  He  must  operate  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  that  have  been 
laid  down. 

BUMOZNO  IK  THZ  VUTOM 

The  regulaUon  of  business  la  not  some- 
thing new.  It  goee  back  to  the  river  king- 
doms In  Mesopotamia  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Regulating  weights,  measures,  and  busmess 
conduct  generally  has  come  down  through 
the  ages.  It  came  to  England;  from  England 
it  came  to  the  United  States.  It  may  be  of 
Interest  to  you  that  the  first  great  act  regu- 
lating business  conduct  carrlee  the  name  of 
a  citizen  of  yovu-  SUte.  The  famous  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  of  1890  was  introduced  by 
U.S.  Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio.  By  the 
way,  Senator  Sherman  as  you  know,  was 
the  brother  of  that  well-known  Civil  War 
general,  "Cump"  Sherman,  who  developed 
the  fanoous  scorched  earth  policy  against 
the  Confederate  States,  and  the  man  who 
made  a  statement  about  war  that  never  will 
be  forgotten.  That  statement  is,  "War  is 
hell." 

The  Sherman  Act  of  1890  made  it  crim- 
inal act  for  businessmen  to  conspire  to 
restrain  trade  and  to  monopolize  or  attempt 
to  monopolize.  As  could  be  expected,  there 
was  considerable  objection  to  the  Sherman 
Act.  But  it  was  sustained  in  the  courts 
though  considerably  watered  down  by  the 
famous  "rule  of  reason"  doctrine.  It  was 
believed  by  naany  lawyers,  economists  and 
indeed  businessmen  that  the  "rule  of  rea- 
son" weakened  the  Sherman  Act.  Finally, 
these  voices  reached  Congress,  and  to  1914 
the  Shemuui  Act  was  given  company,  so  to 
speak.  The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  Act 
and  the  Clayton  Act  were  eiuusted.  Theae 
acts  were  to  further  supplement  the  work 
of  the  Sherman  Act  in  helping  preeerve  com- 
peUtlon.  Theee  acto  took  the  sting  out  of 
"rule  of  recuon"  reasoning. 

In  1936  It  appeared  to  Congress  that  there 
were  some  deficiencies  in  the  Clayton  Act, 
and  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  came  into 
existence.  These  acts,  the  Sherman  Act. 
Federal  Trade  Conunission  Act  and  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  as  amended,  are  the  principal  Fed- 
eral laws  governing  the  buslnees  conduct  of 
businessmen.     Kvery  businessman  who  is  in 


interstate  commerce,  and  that  is  coming  to 
include  more  and  mora  people  Uieae  days, 
ahould  have  a  general  Icnowladge  of  theee 
acto.  True,  a  buainessman's  lawyer  will  have 
to  have  a  real  specialist's  knowledga  ot  them, 
but  the  lawyer's  client  should  have  a  gen- 
eral idea  that  there  are  laws  governing  busi- 
ness conduct.  Because  of  theee  laws,  the 
two  partiee  to  the  typical  buslnees  transac- 
tion such  as  we  know  them  in  the  past, 
namely,  the  party  of  the  first  part  and  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  actually  now  have 
been  Joined  by  the  party  of  the  third  part, 
the  Government. 

It  is  my  simple  advice  to  you  that  when 
you  as  businessmen  are  about  to  undertake 
businen  entarprises,  you  should  aak  your- 
selves, "Does  the  Government  have  any  In- 
terest in  this?"  Unfortunately,  the  Govern- 
ment seems  now  to  have  an  Interest  in 
almost  all  things.  Therefore,  do  not  ignore 
the  road  markers  of  Government  Interest. 

What  is  the  Federal  Trade  Commission? 
WeU  may  you  ask  that  question.  In  brtef, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  has  been 
created  to  enforce  the  laws  against  certain 
unlawful  buslnees  acto  and  practices.  The 
Conunission  Is  made  up  of  five  Commission- 
ers who  are  appointed  by  the  President  for 
7-year  terms  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  At  present,  the  Commis- 
sion has  a  staff  of  1,200  people  who  are  lo- 
cated In  the  main  oflloe  in  Washington  and 
In  11  branch  offices  located  at  AtUnta,  Oa , 
Boston.  Mass.;  Chicago,  Dl.;  Cleveland.  Ohio; 
Kansas  City.  Mo.;  New  Orleans.  La.;  New 
York,  NY.;  Los  Angeles  and  Ban  Francisco, 
Calif.;   Seattle,  Waah..  and  Arlington,  Va. 

What  are  some  of  the  acto  that  constitute 
vlolatlonu  of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  FMeral 
Trade  Commission  Act  or  ths  Clayton  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act' 
Manifestly.  I  cannot  give  you  a  detaUed  ex- 
position in  the  matter  ttecauae  both  time 
and  opportunity  prevent,  but  here  are  some 
things  that  businessmen  should  know  to  be 
suspect: 

coNSPiaATORiAi.  ACTIONS  XT  cxma 
It  is  against  the  Uw  for  business  people 
engaged   in  interstate  commerce,  or   where 
there  is  an  effect  upon  interstate  commerce, 
to  conspire  to  fix  prices,  or  to  conspire  to 
allocate  territory,  or  to  conqtire  to  carry  out 
acts   detrimental   to  competition   and   com- 
petitors.    By  conspire,  which  has   an  ugly 
sound,  we  mean  "to  agree."    Let  me  take  an 
example.   Suppose  a  ntuuber  of  the  business- 
men in  this  room  agree  that  they  are  going 
to  set  the  price  of  wldgeto  or  to  divide  the 
territory  where  widgets  will  be  sold,  or  agree 
to  decide  where  they  will  be  sold— such  is 
unlawful.    There  are  thoee  who  feel  that  if 
businessmen  want  to  get  together  to  set  the 
prices  on  the  goods  so  as  to  prevent  a  market 
from  completely  deteriorating,  they  have  a 
right  to  do  so.    But  the  courts  have  rather 
soundly  put  their  fingers  on  this  theory  by 
saying.  "But  the  existence  of  sound  business 
reasons  for  seUlng  at  imlform  prices  is  not  a 
defense  to  a  proven  conspiracy  to  fix  prices." » 
Cwtainly  It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  no 
ocxnpetition    where    prtoes.    territories,    and 
other  arrangementa  are  agreed  upon  by  those 
in  the  business.    Competition  Is  the  opposite 
of  agreement. 

Many  of  you  are  members  of  trade  asso- 
ciations. Trade  associations  have  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  become  the  vehicle  for  illegal 
action.  The  furnishing  of  rate  books,  com- 
mon price  lista,  reporting  of  Individual  mem- 
ber activities,  and  the  like,  must  be  checked 
very  carefully  so  as  not  to  bring  the  asso- 
ciation and  ito  membeiy  into  the  legal  dog- 
hoxise.  It  is  easy  for  business  groups  to  get 
into  trouble. 
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rmtcz  DCSCKunHATKnr 
Tbe  famoos  MCtlon  3(a)   of  the  Clajton 
Act.  M  amended,  frequently  caned  tbe  price 
dlecrlmlnatian  statttte  of  the  Boblxuon-Pat- 
man  Act.  la  one  that  I  moat-  call  to  joor 
attention.     Under  the  law,  it  la  unlawful 
for  a  supplier  In   Interstate   commerce  to 
discriminate  In  sales  between  his  compet- 
IDC    customers    where    the    effect    of    sxieh 
discrimination  may  be  substantially  to  lees- 
en  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  ot  commerce  or  to  injure,  destroy 
or    prevent    competition    with    any    person 
who  either  grants  or  knowingly  receives  the 
benefit  of  such  discrimination  or  with  cus- 
tomers of  either  of  them.    There  are  excep- 
tions to  this,  such  as  meeting  the  lawful 
price  of  a  competitor.     It  is  also  provided 
In  the  law  that  differences  which  make  due 
allowance  for  differences  in  the  coet  of  manu- 
facture, sale  or  delivery  resulting  from  the 
differing  methods   or  quantities   in   which 
such   commodities  are   to  siich  purchasers 
sold  or  delivered,  mxist  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count.    It  is  also  provided  In  the  law  that 
nothing  shall  prevent  price  ch&nges  due  to 
changing   conditions   affecting    the   market 
or  the  marketability  of  the  goods  concerned. 
Including  such   things   as   deterioration   of 
perishable   goods,   obaoleficence   of   seasonal 
goods,  distress  sales,  or  sales  in  good  faith 
and  discontinuance  of  the  business.     Sales 
to  governmental  bodies.  educaUonal  insUtu- 
tioQS  and  othera  are  also  exempted.     Pos- 
albly  I  oould  best  illustrate  thU  law  in  this 
manner.    Let  us  assume  that  "X"  Is  a  manu- 
facturer and  he  has  ciutomers  "A"  and  "B" 
who  compete  with  each  other.     Under  the 
Iaw.  the  supplier  may  not  discriminate  be- 
tween   these    customers    If    the    conditions 
obtain  that  I  have  prevloiisly  set  forth.    Dia- 
crimlnatlon  between   customers  can   make 
or  break  those  who  are  the  beneficiary  or 
the   victim   of  the   discrimination.     Where 
an   aggressive   customer   demands   and   re- 
ceives a  dlaorlmlnatory  price  from  his  sup- 
plier, the  supplier  may  be  hard  put  to  refuse 
to  give  him    this   favored  price.     But  the 
supplier  must   remember   that  if  he   is   in 
interstate  eommerce  and  none  ot  the  de- 
fenses  to   a  discriminatory   price    is  avail- 
able, that  for  him  to  treat  one  competing 
customer  in  a  favorable  way  ovor  and  against 
another   competing  customer  may  bring  a 
a  (a)  charge  against  him. 

Many  businessmen  look  upon  getting  a 
favored  price  as  good  business,  and  tf  the 
concession  for  a  favored  price  has  been 
wrung  from  an  unwilling  supplier.  It  may 
be  that  it  is  not  as  good  business  as  originally 
contemplated  if  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion moves  in  on  the  supplier  for  having 
violated  2(a). 

At  tills  point  I  must  say  that  the  Commia- 
slon.  In  acting  against  thoee  who  violate  its 
laws,  does  not  have  the  power  of  criminal 
sanctions.  The  Commission  seeks  injunc- 
tive relief.  By  that  I  mean  if  the  Commis- 
sion prevails  against  a  law  violator,  the  Com- 
mission will  secure  a  cease  and  desist  order 
against  the  violator.  In  other  words,  the 
order  will  recite  that  the  violator  must  stop 
the  practices  it  is  pxirstilng  and  with  which 
it  has  been  charged  by  the  Commission.  Any 
violation  of  this  order  may  result  in  a  civil 
penalty  suit  where  the  penalty  is  $5,000  per 
day  per  violation.    This  la  a  severe  penalty. 


BaoxaBAOB 

3(e)  <a  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended.  Is 
the  famous  brokerage  section  which  inveighs 
against  illegal  brtAerage.  In  brief,  this  law 
works  this  way:  n  "A-  is  a  seUer  and  "B"  U 
the  buyer,  "B"  cannot  get  passed  on  to  him 
the  savings  in  l>rokerage.  This  famous  stat- 
ute came  about  in  this  manner:  One  of  tlM 
world's  largest  grocery  stores  set  up  a  dummy 
brokerage  firm.  This  brokerage  firm  re- 
ceived brcAarage  flrom  the  sellers  based  on 
sales    to    the    grocery    chain.    The    dummy 


brokerage  firm  thareupoa  turned  the  money 
over  to  the  grocery  ehahi.  TlUs  praotioe  was 
one  of  the  reasons  Congrees  SBaetad  the 
famous  RoblBson-PatBMUi  Aet. 

AtiLowaMcss  AKB  runcoTiov  amsfus 
I  alao  want  to  caU  your  attention  to  sec- 
tkuM  2(d)  and  2(e).  These  Mctlons  have 
reference  to  the  making  of  paqrinents  for 
advertising  allowances  as  in  section  (d)  or 
the  fumUhlng  of  slices  for  advertising 
promotional  allowances  under  section  (e). 
In  other  words,  if  a  supplier  wishes  to  give 
an  advertising  allowance  to  his  customers  for 
advertlalng  or  promoting  his  goods,  he  must 
grant  those  allowances  on  proportionally 
equal  terms.  The  same  is  true  of  section 
3(e)  where,  if  a  manufacturer  or  supplier 
furnishes  the  services,  that  then  he  must 
make  those  services  available  to  all  com- 
peting customers  on  proportionally  equal 
terms.  It  is  evident  that  what  these  two 
sections  seeks  to  do  is  to  provide  equality 
iMtween  competing  ciutomers. 

IMOUCntO    OB    BSLUVINO   BKamCINATOBY 


Apra  I 


Section  (f )  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended, 
deals  with  the  soliciting  of  dlscrlmtnatory 
prices.  A  good  example  of  this  would  be  If  I 
am  a  customer  of  a  supplier  and  I  demand 
and  receive  a  favorable  price  that  the  supplier 
does  not  grant  to  my  competitors-.  This  is  a 
type  of  business  law  violation  that  is  rather 
interesting  because  it  seems  to  penalize  busi- 
ness enterprise.  If  I  am  trying  to  get  a  bet- 
ter price  from  my  supplier,  it  seems  as 
though  I  shotild  be  so  entitled  to  do,  but  the 
law  J\ist  doesnt  permit  It  if  it  is  a  discrimina- 
tory price.  If  I  know,  or  should  have 
known,  that  the  price  that  I  am  requesting  is 
a  discriminatory  price.  I  would  be  considered 
to  be  a  logical  candidate  for  a  2(f)  charge. 
If  I  had  solicited  either  promotional  services 
or  promotional  allowances,  then  I  could  be 
charged  with  a  violation  of  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

BZCLXmvS   DBALnrOB 

Another  very  interesting  type  of  btislness 
practice  that  has  t>een  frowned  on  is  In  con- 
nection with  exclusive  dealings.  This  type 
of  violation  is  covered  by  section  3  of  the 
Clayton  Act: 

"That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
engaged  in  commerce,  in  the  course  of  such 
commerce,  to  lease  or  make  a  sale  or  con- 
tract for  sale  of  goods,  wares,  merchandise, 
machinery,  supplies  or  other  commodities, 
whether  patented  or  unpatented,  for  use, 
consumption  or  resale  within  the  United 
States  or  any  Territory  thereof  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  insular  possession 
or  other  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  or  fix  a  price  charged  therefor, 
or  discount  from,  or  rebate  upon,  stich  price, 
on  the  condition,  agreement  or  understand- 
ing thAt  the  leasee  or  purchaser  thereof  shall 
not  iise  or  deal  in  the  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandise, machinery,  supplies,  or  other  com- 
modities Of  a  competitor  or  eompetltcrs  of 
the  lessor  or  seller,  where  the  effect  of  such 
lease,  sale,  or  contract  for  sale  or  such  con- 
dition, agreement  or  understanding  may  be 
to  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce.'* 

As  you  see  from  the  statement  of  the  above 
law,  this  act  is  very  properly  called  an  ex- 
elusive  dealing  act.  Accompanying  this 
type  of  business  activity  are  what  we  call 
full  line  forcing  and  requirements  acts.  If. 
for  instance,  th<r  seller  requires  his  cus- 
tomers to  deal  exclusively  in  his  goods  to  the 
detriment  of  competition  as  set  out  in  the 
law,  it  Is  an  exclusive  arrangement.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  excluaive  purchase  of  the 
seller's  goods,  the  customer  is  also  required 
to  either  buy  the  parts  or  equipment  used 
by  the  machinery,  or  is  required  to  buy  the 
seller's  full  line,  it  can  well  be  seen  that  it 
is  a  type  of  practice  that  ooald  ataarply  cur- 
tail the  activities  c€  the  seUer's  oompetltors. 


A  good  example  would  ke  If  j,  i^  .  ^^^ 
required  your  president.  Ifr.  Viofd.  JTTT 
my  customer,  to  refuse  to  ^MdleaM^V? 
goods  of  my  oompetitor  er  noaiBsuwL  — 
that,  in  addttlon  thereto,  I  i^oMtoJtwiJ* 
buy  from  me  and  use  only  the  rtvcte  o^T 
terlala  used  by  the  partleular  ■Mfilum  ^ 
question  and,  in  addition  t>M»«^  V  iruin 
have  to  buy  my  full  line  of  -wnufsctMixj 
equipment  in  order  to  get  the  -iarblWII_J 
I  am  making  that  he  destras  to  handle,  k! 
elusive  dealing  matters  are  handled  — - 
section  3  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  — 'rnitle 
Full  line  forcing  and  requirements  '*>ntra^ 
come  iinder  section  S  of  the  Federal  TtTJ 
Commission  Act  Jurisdiction  of  the  rw 
mission.  ^^* 


I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  to  yo«r  st. 
tentlon  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  tvp« 
of  antitrust  actlvltiee  on  the  partot^ 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  our  eol. 
leagues  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  ths 
Antitrust  Division,  is  in  connection  with  ||. 
legal  mergers.  A  merger,  as  you  know  k 
nothing  more  than  the  acquisition  of  oat 
company  by  another.  This  may  appear  to 
you  to  be  a  perfectly  legal  act  for  one  eer. 
poratlon  or  company  to  buy  another  eea> 
pany  or  corporation.  This  is  true,  ciiu-i 
that  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amsoS! 
ed,  doee  not  always  so  view  it.  InsoCSr  m 
the  Fsderal  Trade  Commission  is  eoBcenefl, 
If  a  corporation  engaged  In  eommerce  dtall 
acquire  the  stock  or  share  capital  and  ths 
assets  of  another  corporation,  provided  the* 
are  both  In  interstate  commerce,  then  n^ 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  Bovevsr, 
no  violation  can  occur  unless  the  effSet  «( 
such  scqulsltion  may  be  subetanttally  is 
lessen  competition  or  to  tend  to  ereats  ■ 
monopoly  in  any  section  of  the  eounbry  and 
in  any  line  of  commerce.  I  realiae  that  It 
must  come  as  a  shock  to  many  people  te 
know  that  it  is  against  the  law  under  evtala 
cirCTimstances  for  one  company  to  aequlis 
another.  I  must  say  that  most  acquisttlciM. 
in  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  aoquialtlODs,  are 
not  Illegal  and  such  acquisitions  are  nevw 
questioned.  But  if  the  acqiiisition  la  nick 
as  to  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  competltloa 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly,  then  by  laa 
the  Commission  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, or  other  governmental  agencies  that 
have  Jxirlsdlctlon,  are  required  to  step  in  te 
prevent  the  merger,  or,  if  it  has  occuni<. 
then  to  bring  about  divestiture  or  some  oChn 
appropriate  remedy.  It  may  be  of  intowl  to 
know  that  in  the  manufacturing  and  nan* 
manufacturing  areas  in  1062,  the  Commis- 
sion compiled  a  total  of  1,360  mergers.  This 
information  was  gained  from  Uoody's  Staatf- 
ard  ft  Poor's  Corp..  the  Wall  Street  JoonMl. 
and  the  New  York  Times. 

These  1,360  mergers  may  not  indudt  aO  of 
the  mergers  that  took  place  because  soas 
are  of  such  small  siae  aa  to  probably  dl|^ 
through  the  meah  of  the  reportlsc  agukdat, 
Last  year  the  Commission  examined  in  depth 
approximately  60  mergers.  Within  the  past 
few  years  the  Conunlssion  has 
against  many  of  theee  mergers. 
tUma  are  being  made  aa  to  others.  It  goas 
without  saying  that  a  merger  usually  i»- 
sults  in  ths  permanent  disappearance  o<  a 
customer  or  oompetitor.  Zxdusive  daaliag 
results  only  in  tying  up  a  customer  or  ci»- 
tomers;  mergers  may  cause  the  utter  dlaap- 
pearanoe  of  ctutomers  and  oompetlton.  II 
you  are  in  interstate  commerce  and  you  aie 
contempIcUng  a  sale  of  your  company  to  so- 
other concern  which  is  in  Interstate  ooa- 
meree.  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  constdsr 
whether  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended,  has  any  bearing  on  your  piuposatf 
merger. 

oacamvs  acts  and 


r 
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»hs  oonunisslon  at  the  Boeses  Night  meeting 
thU  evening.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  tha« 
^  uL  ofJ?ommission  aoUvlty  at  thU  time. 
Z^  is  a  field  aU  by  iteelf.  ThU  is  a  fan- 
tuMc  area  of  acUvity  and  Includes  some  al- 
nort  unbelievable  actions  on  a  small,  but  too 
1^  part  of  American  industry.  I  am  sure 
St 'wpley,  who  created  the  famous  "Be- 
iteve  It  or  Not"  cartoon  column,  could  have 
nade  hU  living  Just  by  sitting  at  the  Fed- 
^Vrtade  Commission  and  writing  about  the 
nX  snd  unbelieved  things  that  come  to  us 
for  sttsntion.  So,  with  your  consideration. 
I  will  leave  the  area  of  deceptive  acu  and 
pd^ctloee  for  discussion  tonight. 

WOOL    PaODOCTS 

I  fsel  that  It  is  my  duty  to  mention  to 
y^a  tbst  the  Commission  also  has  Jurlsdie- 
Sao  under  other  statutes  which  are  impor- 
tant to  you  as  buslneesmen  here  in  the  State 
d  Ohio.  Hm  first  of  theee  la  Oommlssion 
activity  purstiant  to  the  Wool  Products 
^^^ft""g  Act  enacted  in  1939.  Under  thla 
SBt  the  Jurisdiction  over  proper  labeling. 
^^vartMng,  and  selling  of  wool  products  is  a 
Clmiiatwlnn  obligation.  Thla  act  was  passed 
ao  tbst  persons  buying  woolen  products 
«ouid  not  be  deceived  aa  to  texture,  quality. 
g^Blxtore.  etc..  of  the  product  that  they 
Hnn  fumlshsd.  The  old  expression,  "All  wool 
uA  a  yard  wide."  haa  some  application  in 
thu  oonneetlon. 

In  1051  Congress  passed  the  famous  Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act.  This  act  required 
the  correct,  proper,  and  honeat  labeling  and 
advertising  and  sales  invoicing  of  fur  i»-od- 
ucts.  With  your  permission,  I  am  going  to 
touch  on  this  law  at  our  evening  meeting. 
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Another  important  consumer  law  obliga- 
Uoa  tba»  the  Conunlssion  has  for  considera- 
tion u  the  Flammable  Fabrlos  Act.  Ttx*  pur- 
pose of  this  act  Is  to  afford  the  public 
protection  from  wearing  apparel  made  of 
fabrlos  which  are  so  highly  flammable  as 
to  be  dangerooa.  The  Conunlssion  has  la- 
sued  miss  and  regulationa.  including  re- 
quired testa,  concerning  theee  fabrics.  The 
aet  was  pnased  in  1953  because  certain 
fabrics  bad  caused  death  or  injury  to  wear- 
era  who  were  not  aware  of  the  dangerous 
quality  of  the  garment's  material.  This  act 
earrlss  criminal  penalties.  Including  fine  and 
imprisonment. 


The  OnnimlMtoQ  has  a  number  of  other  Id* 
tereetlnc  stetutee  that  it  enf  oreaa.  In  vtav 
of  the  tact  that  I  am  going  to  dlsetas  tke 
antldeceptive  acts  and  practices  actlvltlss  «f 


In  1088  the  last  of  the  consumers'  protec- 
tive statutes  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  enacted  This  was  the  Textile  Fiber 
Products  Identification  Act.  Thla  act  re- 
quiras  disclosure  on  a  label  of  the  percent- 
age as  well  Bs  the  generic  name  of  the  major 
fiber  constituents  of  textile  fiber  products. 
Such  products  must  be  enforced  as  to  fiber 
content  in  each  marketing  transaction  in 
ordsr  to  eetabllah  a  complete  chain  of  truth- 
fta  content  disclosure  from  raw  fibers  to  the 
Salahed  consiuner  product. 

The  Oommlssion  also  administers  portions 
of  the  MoCarran-Ferguson  Act,  the  T.anham 
Trade-Mark  Act.  and  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Export  Trade  Act. 

A  Kxw  rcNcnoN — Aovxsoar  omaom 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  portions  of 
this  meeting  will  be  d«n>ted  to  questions 
and  answers.  ThU  is.  I  believe,  the  proper 
vay  to  find  out  awn^tMryg  about  the  ap- 
plicable law.  and  in  that  oonneetlon  I  must 
say  that  the  ConunUslan  has  within  the  laat 
year  embarked  upon  a  program  that  I  think 
vill  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  economic  com- 
munity. In  June  1963.  the  OammUHon 
autbonaed  a  new  prooedure;  namely,  the 
deviee  of  issuing  advUory  opinlona.  It  U 
BOW  possible  for  a  bustneaaman  to  determine 
la  advance  whether  a  pcopoMd  oourae  of 
•etkm.  If  putsoed.  may  vloteie  any  of  tlM 
>*«■  administered  by  the  Oommlaslon  and. 
wbere  practlcabU.  to  give  such  bv 
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the  benefit  of  the  OommUsionis  views.  ThU 
new  procedure  operatee  In  %hU  way:  If  a 
bustneesman  who  U  eontemi^ating  a  certain 
oonrBe  of  action  Is  not  sure  In  his  own  mind 
as  to  whether  it  U  free  from  vioUtion  of  any 
aet  administered  by  the  Oommieslon,  he 
may  write  to  the  Commission,  setting  fortii 
the  facts  in  connection  with  hU  profioeal 
and  requesting  of  the  Conunlssion  an  opinion 
in  advance  aa  to  the  legality  of  hU  con- 
templated action.  If  you,  as  memliers  of  the 
business  community,  want  to  find  out  if  it 
would  be  wrong  for  you  to  perform  en  act. 
you  may  write  the  Cammisslon  and  find  out 
whether  it's  right  or  wrong.  It's  much  iMtter 
to  find  out  in  advance  than  to  be  sued  after 
your  contemplated  course  of  action  has 
turned  out  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 
ThU  may  be  done  by  writing  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  Washington  26,  D.C.  I 
want  to  aay  that  the  device  of  granting 
advisory  opinions  U  not  a  "permit"  system. 
If  inqulrants  do  not  wish  to  follow  the 
advice  given,  they  may  ignore  it. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wishes  to 
cooperate  fully  with  the  members  of  the 
businees  community.  If  you  have  any  quee- 
tlons  or  criticisms,  pleaae  direct  them  to  the 
Commission.  If  you  wUh  to  eectue  publica- 
tions, pamphlets,  booklets,  and  other  ma- 
terial that  the  Commission  has  available 
for  dUtributlon,  Just  send  the  Commission 
a  letter  stating  your  request.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  you  would  be  surprised  to  know 
how  many  Uws  apply  to  the  conduct  of 
American  bxisinees.  The  Commission  main- 
tains branch  offices  in  11  American  cities. 
In  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  nearest  branch  of- 
fice U  at  Cleveland,  at  Room  1128,  Standard 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Should  you  wish 
to  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  your  mat- 
ters with  either  the  staff  or  the  Commission, 
you  may  do  so  at  the  Commission  headquar- 
ters at  Sixth  and  PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

ThU  discussion  U  beginning  to  lengthen 
out  and  I  must  seek  terminal  facilities. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  Just  isn't  such  a  thing  as  getting 
too  much  information  about  one's  business. 
I  am  sure  you  wUl  also  agree  with  me  that 
the  vast  majority  of  American  buslneesmen 
want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  conduct 
themselves  in  a  legal,  law-abiding,  and  hon- 
orable manner.  Many  of  thoee  who  do  vio- 
late the  bualnees  Uws  do  so  because  of  ig- 
norance of  the  Uw.  Therefore,  It  behooves 
bxisinsss  people  to  know  what  U  right  and 
what  U  wrong  about  their  conduct.  THe 
only  way  to  find  out  what  U  wrong  U  for 
either  you  or  your  attorneys  to  contact  the 
Ooveriunent  and.  in  turn,  in  order  that  we 
of  the  Oovernment  may  have  your  ideas. 
we  must  conxe  to  you  to  hear  your  points  of 
view  and  to  gain  your  ideaa. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  very  few.  if  any, 
American  bualneeamen  who  want  to  commit 
economic  suicide.  By  "economic  suicide."  I 
mean  the  practice  of  pursvilng  businees  prac- 
tioee  that  are  in  vloUtion  of  the  moral 
ethics  and  laws  to  the  point  where  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enacts  more  laws 
to  cover  such  conduct.  A  good  example  of 
economic  suicide  U  the  infamoua  electrical 
parts  conspiracy  that  led  to  the  conviction 
of  several  prominent  business  leaders  and 
their  companies  in  the  Federal  DUtrict  Court 
In  Philadelphia.  Actions  like  thU  are  rep- 
rehensible. I  think  it  can  be  safely  said 
that  every  Uw  on  the  hooka  today  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsalon  or  any  other  gov- 
ernmental agency  enforces  U  there  because 
the  conduct  or  the  misconduct  of  somebody 
caused  Congress  to  enact  the  law  to  protect 
the  public  generally.  Therefore,  the  only 
thing  to  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  Increase 
of  reguUtory  legUUtion  U  for  business  to 
observe  the  highest  conduct  possible  so  that 
there  will  be  no  rmscin  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  cover  Improper  conduct.  Tb 
do  otherwise  U  to  bring  about  economic  stii- 


clde.  Therefore,  keep  in  mind  "the  party 
of  the  third  part— the  Oawemment.**  Bnsl- 
neea  and  Oovernment  most  share  the  bur- 
dens of  deam  eotnpetttton. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  tt  has  been  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  been  your  guest  on  thU  occasion. 
I  wish  for  you  great  suooeas  via  the  route  of 
clean,  honest,  and  dsoent  ooanpetltlon. 


THE  REAL  B068:  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  speech  given  by  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner  Sigurd  Anderson, 
formerly  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  to 
the  Annual  Bosses'  Night  meeting  of  the 
Middletown,  Ohio,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

"The  Real  Boss:  The  Public"  was  the 
second  address  of  his  March  28  visit  to 
Middletown.  He  undertook  to  aquare 
the  efforts  of  the  business  eommunlty 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
the  needs  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I.  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  by  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  Sigurd  Anderson  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Rial  Boss:  Tbx  Public 
(By  Sigurd  Anderson) 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  all 
bosses,  future  bosses  and  guesta  at  thU  Boesee 
Klght  banquet  sjMnsored  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Middletown.  Ohio, 
it  U  a  pleasure  to  be  with  yon  on  thU  occa- 
sion where  the  young  businesspeople  and  the 
businesspeople  who  are  not  so  young,  who 
are  their  boesee.  sit  down  together  with  a 
feeling  of  common  pride  in  business  rela- 
tionship. I  wish  it  were  passible  for  me  to 
oome  here  tonight  as  a  member  of  the  young- 
er group,  but  the  calendar  tells  me  that  no 
matter  how  much  I  wish  it,  I  cannot  claim 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce.  In  fact,  it  U  so  long  ago  since  I 
waa  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Junior 
chamber  of  commerce  that  I  cant  remember. 

Before  we  get  into  the  program,  I  want 
to  say  to  you  members  of  the  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce  that  you  have  the  greatest 
possession  that  any  person  can  have,  name- 
ly, youthful  years.  I  am  reminded  of  that 
statement  of  the  philoeopher  who  gave  thU 
injunction  to  thoee  who  would  lUten: 
"Remember,  you  come  thU  way  but  once." 
Therefore,  make  the  moet  of  it.  in  the  best 
way  for  the  greatest  good.  Remember  the 
advice  of  Benjamin  Franklin — "U  thou 
lovest  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for 
that  U  the  stuff  life  U  made  of." 

It  U  not  my  purpose  to  begin  thU  meeting 
by  making  those  of  you  who  are  more  than 
35  years  of  age  feel  sad;  therefore,  let  vu 
say  no  more  about  thU  age  business.  X  am 
delighted  to  have  been  Invited  to  come 
here  tonight.  ThU  splendid  indxistrial  area 
of  the  great  State  of  Ohio  has  made  and  U 
now  making  great  contributions  to  the  in- 
dustrial greatness  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  the  pride  with  which  you  hold  yo\ir 
Buckeye  citizenship.  X  assume  that  each 
one  of  you  has  in  hU  or  her  wallet  or  pocket- 
book  a  buckeye  as  tangible  proof  of  the  fact 
that  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  Buckeye  State. 
Sometime  ago  while  attending  a  banquet  in 
Washington,  I  met  with  a  Oovernment  of- 
ficial who  said  he  was  from  Ohio.  I  said, 
"Tou  are  a  Buckeye?"  He  said.  "Abeo- 
lutely."  And  I  asked  him  in  a  rather  Jocular 
manner,  "And  you  have  your  buckeye  to 
prove  It? '  And  he  said,  '^es,  sir."  And 
he  fished  one  out  of  his  pocket  and  he  said, 
"I  carry  thU  with  me  at  aU  timea.  and  when 
I  change  panU  I  put  the  buckeye  In  the 
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pants  I  am  going  to  wmmr."  ThMt  manUas- 
tatlon  of  pclda  In  oiMl  Stoto  to  liMlthy. 
It's  In  th«  aam*  elSM  ac  th*  Ttmaam,  who 
are  nsTer  known  for  l««*im  th*  0|)portiinlty 
to  t«U  thm  nmt  at  tb*  world  wtMr*  Vbmj  are 
from. 

Wh«n  CalTln  Uofd.  th*  preaUtoat  of  tbe 
Mlddletown  area  cauunber  of  Ooauneroe, 
and  Bruce  Svana,  the  staff  associate  oi.  the 
chamber,  were  man«g  arrangements  for  my 
appearance  here,  we  decided  that  I  should 
discuss  a  phase  of  the  woi^  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Ootnmlsalon  that  would  be  of  gen- 
eral intereat  to  the  commtmlty.  With  that 
In  mind,  I  am  going  to  label  my  remarks, 
"The  Real  Boas— The  Public." 


ADTICK   OIV    WOSKINO    Wmt    PBOTLX 

Before  I  dip  into  my  formal  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  generally  pay  my  respects  to 
thoee  yoting  men  and  women  who  will  take 
over  the  steering  wheel  of  tomorrow  In  not 
too  many  years  hence.  I  challenge  you  on 
the  great  opportunities  before  you,  and  I 
trust  that  in  the  tradition  of  your  prede- 
cessors that  you  will  so  guide  the  United 
Statee  of  America  and  its  business  enter- 
inlses  that  It  will  continue  to  be  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world.  It  may  be  trite  to  say 
tliat  the  futtire  Is  in  yo\xr  hands,  but,  by 
Jove,  I  dont  know  of  any  statement  more 
truthful. 

I  cannot  help  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  are  salesmen.  Whereas  you  are 
salesmen  for  your  businesses  and  your  In- 
dustry, I  am  a  salesman  for  the  17.8.  Oov- 
emment.  All  of  us  are  salesmen  for  the 
greatest  product  In  the  world — American- 
ism. As  sales  people,  not  only  do  our  words 
but  also  our  actions  oovmt.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  famous  phUosopher 
who  said,  "Yo\ir  actions  speak  so  loud  I  can- 
not hear  a  word  of  what  you  say." 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  an  article  in 
a  little  publication  called  the  Sample  Case, 
which  Is  the  official  publication  of  the  United 
Commercial  Travelers.  The  article,  which 
was  entitled,  "liaking  Tour  Sales  Talk  Bet- 
ter Understood,"  was  by  Smest  W.  Fair.  I 
thoxight  the  article  so  penetrating  that  I 
am  going  to  set  it  out  In  digested  form.  I 
feel  that  you  yoiuig  salesmen,  as  well  as  you 
not-so-young  salesmen  and  I  coiild  well  take 
to  heart  the  words  of  the  writer.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  Be  sure  you  understand  It  yourself. 

(a)  Too  often  we  deal  In  generalltlea. 

(b)  We  cannot  expect  others  to  grasp  im- 
portant sales  points  by  generalities. 

(c)  Accuracy  cannot  be  deduced  from  gen- 
eral statements. 

(d)  Be  sure  that  we  have  a  firm  and  posi- 
tive understanding  of  what  we  are  talking 
about  and  thinking  about. 

a.  Take  no  single  detail  for  granted. 

(a)  There  are  many  routine  sales  details 
in  daily  life  which  we  take  for  granted  be- 
cause we  live  with  them.  Such  details  may 
not  be  understood  or  may  be  unknown  by  the 
customer. 

(b)  Check  carefully  to  see  that  every 
detail  to  imderstandable. 

3.  Never  mind  the  flowery  phrases  and 
language. 

(a)  Such  verbiage  does  not  contribute  to 
clear  understanding. 

(b)  Sometimes  flowery  phrases  are  used  to 
avoid  saying  anything  specific  and  definite. 

(c)  Clear,  sharp  Mid  to-the-point  words 
cannot  be  misunderstood. 

(d)  Selling  has  little  use  for  flowery 
language. 

4.  Provide  needed  supplemental  material 
or  data. 

(a)  Many  cases  of  selling  fallvire  exist 
because  Important  Information  needed  to 
put  over  the  Idea  was  not  provided. 

(b)  Top  salesmen  alwajra  make  sure  that 
supplemental  data  or  material  to  available 
to  help  for  a  better  imderstandlng. 

5.  Slow  down. 

(a)  Speed  never  pays  off  in  srtlinf. 


(b)  Too  many  saleemem  seek  to  lo&p 
eustomsrs  with  lapld-flra  ooavsraation. 

(o)  Many  talk  at  hlgk  ^aad  baoa— a  ot 
tanalona  and  eagemaas  to  gat  ttaa  aala  over 
with. 

(d)  Not  every  oustomer  has  the  same 
hearing  capability. 

(a)  Tlie  machine  gun  approach  will  leave 
the  listener  at  odds  and  wondering  what 
he  heard. 

(f)  The  Ustener  must  have  time  to  con- 
sider what  the  speaker  said. 

0.  Watch  your  language. 

(a)  There  are  many  words  which  have 
multiple  meanings.  Be  sure  that  we  have 
words  that  convey  the  same  meaning  to 
everybody. 

(b>  Words  must  have  the  same  meaning 
to  the  customer  as  to  the  saleaman.  If  not, 
no  sale. 

(c)  Choose  words  that  you  kno>w  the 
meaning  of. 

7.  The  way  you  say  It  counts. 

(a)  Sincerity  can  be  In  the  tone  of  the 
voice. 

(b)  Speaking  with  confidence  and  assur- 
ance has  no  equal  In  a  sales  message. 

8.  Be  sure  of  every  single  fact. 

(a)  One  bad  fact  has  the  same  Uablllty 
as  one  bad  apple  in  a  barrel. 

(b)  Bad  facts  can  destroy  an  understand- 
ing and  ruin  a  sale. 

9.  Be  sure  ot  complete  attention. 

(a)  Gain  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
customer  before  proceeding — the  human 
brain  isn't  capable  of  considering  several 
things  at  one  time. 

10.  Concentrate  on  one  thing  at  a  time, 
(a)  Doing  so  always  helps  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 

11.  Don't  beg. 

(a)  The  salesman  who  begs  or  tries  to  Xise 
Influence  seldom  succeeds. 

(b)  Such  approach  always  creates  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  the  customer. 

12.  Say  it  once  emphatically. 

(a)  When  one  keeps  repeating,  the  other 
person  shuts  his  mind  to  the  whole  business. 

The  credo  set  out  by  Mr.  Fair  to  itecked 
with  advice  that  any  person  could  well  ac- 
cept. I  know  that  advice  to  hard  for  a 
young  man  or  woman  to  take.  And  speak- 
ing of  advice: 

I  am  reminded  of  the  advice  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  I  am  going  to  set  that 
out,  too.  I  am  very  partial  to  the  Greeks, 
who  had  one  great  desire,  and  that  was  the 
desire  to  be  perfect.  Well  can  we  of  thto  age 
emulate  the  Greeks  of  the  ancient  world  who 
created  a  civilization  that  has  never  been 
equaled.  Here  are  the  sayings  of  these  wise 
men: 

1.  Pittacus  of  Mltylene:  "Take  time  by  the 
forelock." 

2.  Perlander  of  Corinth:  "Indiistry  con- 
quers evwything." 

S.  Solon  of  Athens:  "Know  thyself." 

4.  Cleobulus  of  Rhodes:  "Choose  the  wise 
middle  course." 

5.  Chllo  of  Sparta:  "Consider  the  end." 

8.  Thales  of  Miletus:  "Surety  for  another 
to  ruin  to  yourself." 

7.  Bias  of  Ionia:  "Most  men  are  bad." 
At  the  north  entrance  of  the  National 
Archives  Btillding,  one  of  themoet  beautiful 
and  substantial  buildings  in  Washington, 
D.C..  there  are  some  statues.  On  one  of 
them  to  carved  thto  inscription:  "Study  the 
pa^."  The  statements  of  the  seven  wise 
men  oi  Greece,  men  who  lived  2,000  years 
ago,  bear  out  the  injunction  to  study  the 
past  because  the  sayings  o(  theee  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece  are  as  important  and  as  po- 
tent today  as  they  were  the  day  they  were 
uttered.  Wise  to  he  or  she  who  looks  upon 
the  past  as  a  guide  tor  the  futxire.  As  the 
business  leaders  of  Uxnamm,  you  young 
men  and  women  who  are  meeting  with  your 
bosses  tonight  can  well  consider  what  the 
wise  men,  whether  they  are  the  Greeks  of 
2,000  years  ago  or  the  wise  people  who  are 
your  boasea,  have  given  you  for  your  guld- 


Never  let  it  be 
down  good  advice. 


•aid  that  yoq 


nno  TaADB  BaovLATum 
In  order  to  carry  out  my  Injunctlan  »« 
discuss  some  o€  the  work  o€  the  JiwLS 
Trade  Commission.  I  am  going  toiS 
phUoaophlalng  and  dip  into  trads  r«cn? 
tton.  Thto  noon.  I  was  the  guest  ?^ 
chamber  of  commerce  at  a  luncheon  i? 
that  time.  I  gave  a  not-too-ehort  ■p«m! 
where  I  discussed  some  of  the  acts  sod  ipn^ 
tlces  which  were  In  violation  of  the  Shst^^ 
Act,  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act^S 
the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended.  This  evniV 
I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  some  uaSS 
methods  of  competition  In  commercTiS 
some  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and  prset^ 
In  commerca  which  have  by  law  beea  4». 
dared  unlawful. 

The  Federal  TTade  Commission  !■  «. 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemmant  that  «m 
created  In  1914  to  protect  oompetltton  ^ 
Interstate  commerce.  Since  than  Ito  po«n 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  and  w|>«iw||g^ 
The  Oommisslon  enforoas  a  large  numbvn 
statutes,  including  its  basic  stiitets,  t^ 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  The  gowra. 
Ing  body  of  the  Commission  to  nnm|ii«^  ^ 
five  Commissioners  who  are  appointed  tm  % 
7-year  term  by  the  President  of  the  TJMlit 
States  and  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate  m 
the  United  Statee.  The  Chairman  of  tte 
Commission  to  appointed  by  the  PrsstdsM. 
Currently  the  Commission  has  1,200  i- 
ployeee.  The  headquarters  of  the  Commto- 
sion  are  in  Washington.  D.C.  The  Coaun^ 
slon  also  has  1 1  branch  oflloes  located  to  tte 
following  places :  Atlanta,  Oa.;  Boston.  Mmi; 
Chicago,  HI.:  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Kansas  Cl^, 
Mo.:  New  Orleans,  La.;  New  Tork,  N.T.;  8n' 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Los  Angelee,  Calif.;  Sesttit, 
Wash.;  and  Washington.  D.C.  As  yoa  m 
note,  one  of  our  branch  offices  to  in  OlsveUsd. 
Should  you  wish  to  make  any  contact  altt 
the  Commission  at  any  time,  you  may  4o  •• 
by  writing.  cjJUng  or  coming  to  the  0am- 
mission  headquarters  in  Washington  or  st  Hi 
branch  offices.  The  Commission  to  Inf  istit 
in  serving  the  people  of  the  United  Ststss  t» 
the  graataat  poaaible  extant.  In  orte  ti 
know  your  wiahea,  you  must  maks  tlMa 
known  to  us. 

The  most  Important  part  of  the  Fiteil 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  set  out  in  siettaa 
6<a)(l)  of  said  act  and  contains  oal|  U 
words.  Those  words  are:  "Unfair  method «f 
competition  in  commerce,  and  unfair  or  4»- 
ceptlve  acts  or  practices  in  commeros,  m 
hereby  declared  untowfvd."  As  you  bsw 
noted,  these  words  do  not  enumerate  whit 
are  unfair  methods  of  competition  or  unfik 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices.  Thoss  m 
determined  by  the  Commlsaion  and.  If  ni»> 
essary,  by  the  courts.  Congress  purpoMiy 
intended  that  the  powers  of  the  OonrimlHtni 
should  be  "shotgun"  in  nature.  For  Ooa- 
gress  to  have  written  Into  a  regulatocy  act 
of  the  size  and  the  scope  at  the  FHlaal 
Trade  Commission  Act  the  precise  vlotottaai 
to  be  proscribed  would  have  required  thoa- 
sands  of  examples.  It  would  have  bmbI 
that  every  session  of  the  Oongrees  vosM 
have  to  consider  amendments  to  the  aei 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  made  the  act  my 
general  and  gave  the  Federal  Trade  Comoila- 
sion  the  power  to  act  within  the  perlpb«7 
of  its  expertise.  And  may  I  say  that  tbtt 
periphery  may  reach  to  the  hortoons.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  remember,  then,  tbst 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlt- 
slon  to  to  protect  competition. 

raoTCCTiKO  coMnrmoN 
The  vast  majority  of  American  buslnas 
people  are  decent,  honest,  and  ethical.  Birt 
there  are  some  who  are  not  so.  There  is  • 
number  whose  haloa  are  vary  looae.  la  fart, 
their  halos  slip  over  their  ears  and  get  ^ 
be  as  big  as  huto  hoops.  It  U  that  group  tlM* 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlsston  and  o4ft« 
regulatory     agencies    of    government — Fi^ 
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«al  State,  and  local — try  to  reach  and  try 
ZT^antA-  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
^ny  of  the  buslnass  lawa  are  violated  be- 
-aase  of  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
M0  of  the  business  oomaatinlty.  Where, 
KQ^rcvcr.  the  viototion  to  Intentional,  that  to 
toother  matter.  The  Commission  does  not 
bare  the  power  to  proceed  criminally  In  ex- 
■elslnff  Its  Jurisdiction.  The  Commission's 
pumm  to  Injunctive  In  nature.  It  has  the 
po^tf  to  order  a  violator  to  eesss  and  desist 
tran  the  practices  found  to  have  been  vio- 
Istsd.  If  the  person  so  charged,  whom  the 
Commission  calls  a  respondent,  does  not  obey 
fXVer  the  order  has  been  made  final,  then, 
of  course,  civil  penalties  may  be  exacted 
Hoin  the  offender,  and  thoee  penalties  are 
gffsre.  laeh  violation  may  cost  the  offender 
15,000  per  day  on  occasions.  Criminal  oon- 
tanpt  proceedings  may  also  be  brought 
a^tnst  violators.  But  the  main  purpose  of 
Uic  Oommisslon  U  to  stop  the  practice  of  the 
ftototon.  The  CommtoBlon  has  great  power 
to  stop  practices  in  their  Inclplency  before 
they  become  full  blown.  Thto  to  of  great 
iMBeflt  to  the  public.  The  Oommisslon  has 
often  been  called  the  consumer's  protector. 
Ws  have  also  been  called  gxiardlana  of  the 
five  enterprise  system,  because  we  are  all 
temlllar  with  the  fact  that  free  enterprise 
cells  for  free  competition.  We  have  also 
been  called  policemen  in  gray  flannel  suits. 
And  on  occasions  we  have  been  called  other 
things.  Tonight  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
the  daeepttve  acts  and  practices  against 
which  the  Oomzolssion  proceeds,  practicee 
whloli  the  Commlaslon  stops  by  n>eans  of  the 
sforsBienUoned  orders  to  cease  and  destot. 
Oar  Jurisdiction  covers  acta  in  interstate 
coaunerce.  Therefore,  we  do  not  Invade  the 
prerogatives  of  the  States.  But  In  thto  day 
sod  age.  Interstate  commerce  becomes  nxire 
and  aaore  possible,  and,  therefore,  the  areas 
(hat  the  Oommlaslon  did  not  Invade  years 
ago  are  today  common  areas  of  operation. 
Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  deceptive 
scU  and  practices  against  which  we  take 
sctloo: 

HEALTH 

to  there  anything  more  important  than 
health?  It  need  not  be  argued  thst  a  per- 
son In  ill  health  will  spend  hto  fortune  to 
effect  s  c\ue.  Even  when  a  cure  to  doubtful, 
the  person  ill  and  dtotraaaad  wlU  seek  good 
hssltb.  The  old  expression  "grasping  at  a 
straw"  must  have  had  reference  to  a  alck 
person  aeeklng  a  cure.  In  the  area  of  Ul 
health,  we  find  a  fertile  field  for  thoee  who 
seU  cures.  It  is  in  thto  area  that  cruel  de- 
ception u  found  at  its  worst.  It  to  here  that 
we  find  the  examples  of  those  in  ill  health 
who  spent  themselves  into  the  poorhouae. 
hoping  for  a  cure  that  never  came  ^^^d  that 
the  seller  knew  could  never  come.  Carl 
Sandborg.  the  great  writer,  put  It  ao  well 
when  he  said  some  sellers  had  thto  slogan: 
•Thto  to  good  for  what  alto  you;  If  nothing 
aUs  yoa.  It's  good  for  that,  too."  What  ar« 
■ome  of  theee  cures? 

Arthrltto  cures:  Here  we  have  the  crueleat 
of  all  deceptions.  Most  arthrltto  victims  can- 
not be  ciu^d  because  there  are  few  cures  for 
arthrltu.  This  aching,  nagging  affliction  has 
been  a  great  moneymaker  for  operators  who 
Itowlngly  advertiaa  and  sell  pills  that  are 
made  of  aspirin  with  additives  of  doubtful 
worth,  copper,  sine,  and  other  metallic  braoe- 
leu  and  ankleU  or  metal  heel  plates.  aU 
claimed  to  bring  great  relief  to  those  who 
•uffer  from  arthrlUa.  Another  cure  for  thto 
ailment  to  to  place  the  victim  in  a  uranium 
mine  ao  that  rays  of  the  uranium  ores  can 
penetrate  the  victim's  body  and  atUck  the 
arthrltto  sreas.  I  have  also  seen  uranium 
pUlowB  sold  for  treatment  of  arthrltto  of  the 
neck  and  ahoulder  areas.  The  number  of 
these  cures  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commto- 
Blon has  stopped  to  great. 

Rheumatism  cures:  These  are  a  lot  Uke 
arthrltto  cures.    X  dont  balleva  thto  araa  has 


the  money  attractkMi  tor  operators  as  does 
arthrltto. 

Obaalty  euraa:  Ttito  Is  a  proAtobIa  area  of 
operation.  Hara  it  ean  bo  aald  that  those 
wlao  oCer  and  aeU  theee  cures  UteraUy  "live 
off  the  tat  Qg  tha  land."  It  to  qolta  a  tempta- 
tion for  an  overweight  person  to  buy  prep- 
arations that  paimit  him  to  eat  hto  favorite 
food  and  at  the  saoM  time  enable  him  to 
lose  weight.  Thto  to  a  good  example  of  "eat- 
ing one's  cake  and  liavlng  it,  too."  Medical 
authorities  are  firm  on  the  propoaitlon  that 
caloric  intake  generally  determlnea  weight. 
In  other  words,  "Don't  eat  so  much."  It  to 
toiigh  to  be  a  Spartan.  But  it's  that  or  else, 
if  obesity  to  a  problem.  There  to  no  magic  in 
weight  reducUon — Just  plain  willpower. 

Hair  restorer,  preparations,  and  treat- 
ments :  One  of  the  banes  of  the  male  to  bald- 
ness. Millions  of  men  have  traced  the  loss 
of  their  hair  from  a  receding  of  the  hairline 
or  thinning  to  a  comptote  "fringe  on  top." 
The  campaign  to  either  stop  the  loaa  of  hair 
or  to  restore  the  luOr  has  been,  to  now,  and 
will  be  expensive,  trying  and  biu-densome  to 
the  anxious  male  with  hair  troubles.  Count- 
leas  cures,  both  by  preparation  or  treatment 
claiming  effectlveneas,  have  been  stopped  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Moat  bald- 
ness. 90  to  95  percent  thereof,  to  male  pat- 
tern baldnees,  for  which  there  to  no  cure. 
Bsldness  to  generally  hereditary  by  nature. 
To  avoid  baldness,  a  man  should  choose  his 
ancestors  more  carefully. 

BT7sn>fEss  oppoRTUNrnrs 
Thto  is  an  area  where  the  Commission  has 
been  very  active  in  stopping  many  schemes. 
These  alleged  opportunities  are  offered  to 
the  aged,  the  crippled,  the  retired,  or  the 
part-time  workers  of  our  country.  When  a 
retired  person  or  an  old  or  crippled  person 
discovers  that  he  or  she  does  not  liave  suffi- 
cient means  for  living,  it  to  only  natural  that 
they  will  look  around  for  supplemental  in- 
come. These  so-called  business  opportu- 
nities that  are  advertised  and  offered  read 
and  sound  most  alluring  and  before  the  "cus- 
tomer" to  aware  of  the  tnie  nature  of  the 
business  opportunity,  he  or  she  has  already 
been  victimised.  It  to  indeed  a  crtiel  per- 
petration of  fraud  to  practice  upon  persons 
who  are  so  badly  In  need,  but  that  to  of  no 
moment  to  the  sharp  operator  who  to  inter- 
ested In  deception  and  a  quick  sale.  S<»ne 
of  the  typee  of  bxiainess  opportunities  that 
the  Commission  has  stopped  are  certain 
vending  machine  operations,  home  repair  op- 
erations, and  the  like.  Some  time  ago  a  large 
ntmiber  of  retired  farmers  in  a  Midwestern 
State  who  had  invested  heavily  in  vending 
machines  attempted  to  sell  the  machines 
back  to  the  operator  who  had  painted  such 
a  glowing  picture  of  financial  independence 
from  the  use  of  the  machines.  When  he  wsis 
asked  to  buy  the  machines  back,  he  made 
the  claaslc  comment,  "I  am  in  the  business 
of  selling  vending  machines,  not  buying 
vending  machines."  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  that  thoee  who  are  looking  for  busi- 
ness opportunity  should  be  careful  that  the 
plan  that  they  enter  Into  to  a  bona  fide 
operation  and  to  not  a  scheme  to  defraud 
them  of  their  money.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  you  know  of  frtends  or  relatives  who  have 
been  victlmiaed.  You  can  do  no  better  than 
to  urge  friends  and  relatives  to  be  careful, 
wise,  and  judicious  in  consideration  of  any 
business  opportunities  where  the  persons 
dealt  with  are  not  hometown  people  known 
to  the  community. 

AOVANCZ    nCZ    DEALS 

Thto  to  a  type  of  business  operation  that 
fiourlshed  several  years  ago  but  has  now 
tapered  off  due  to  the  actlvittos  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
Briefly,  the  operation  to  as  follows:  Where 
a  person  has  real  estate  to  sell,  he  or  she  to 
approached  by  representatives  of  a  reputed 
national    real   estate  firm   that   promises   to 


make  quick  and  ready  sales  of  real  estate. 
As  the  contract  to  entered  into,  it  to  ex- 
plained by  these  representatlvea  that  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  portloa  of  the  eom- 
nUsslon  or  the  selling  fee  pakl  in  advance. 
The  smooth  representatlvea  make  the  story 
so  re&ltotlc  and  so  persuaalTe  that  the  pro- 
spective seller  will  advance  a  part  of  the  fee 
and  after  that,  hear  no  naore  about  the  sale 
car  the  fee.  Thto  type  of  operation,  accord- 
ing to  authorities,  cost  the  American  people 
around  $00  million  In  1957.  At  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  we  stin  receive  continu- 
ing reports  about  advance-fee  deals.  Many 
of  you  own  property  or  you  have  friends  or 
relatives  who  own  property.  If  you  or  they 
wish  to  sell,  certainly  a  sale  can  be  effected 
through  a  reputable  real  estate  firm.  Dealing 
with  strangers  who  are  persuasive  and  plaus- 
ible can  be  a  dangerous  businees. 

EOUCZATIONAL  PmAVM 

Thto  to  a  field  that  ahoukl  be  of  Interest 
to  all  of  us.  Even  the  wiseat  became  victims 
of  plausible  schemes,  and  that  Includes 
Ph.  D.'s.  In  fact,  lawyers  and  doctors  may  be 
Included  in  thto  category.  Many  persons 
seeking  to  advance  themsatres  take  corre- 
spondence courses.  Iliere  are  many  fine  cor- 
respondence schooto  in  the  United  States. 
But  there  are  also  many  oorreepondence 
schooto  whoee  courses  are  of  little,  if  any. 
value.  It  to  tragic  that  young  people  or  thoee 
with  limited  .  means  should  invest  their 
naoney  and  their  time  In  a  correspondence 
course  that  to  valueless  and  sometimes  in- 
deed a  downright  fraud.  In  thto  connection, 
the  Commission  has  taken  action  against 
correspondence  schooto  offering  practical 
nurses  training,  heavy  madiine  equipment 
training,  preparation  for  Government  posi- 
tions, preparation  for  positions  In  foreign 
countries,  airline  hostess  work  and  airline 
mechanics  work,  and  many  others  that  have 
been  found  to  be  deceptive  and  fraudulent 
in  nature.  A  prospective  student  should  be 
sure  that  the  training  received  from  the 
schooto  to  of  value  and  shotild  check  with 
one  in  a  position  to  know  before  Investing 
hto  or  her  time  and  money. 

The  Commission  has  many  distressing  let- 
ters in  Its  files  from  people  who  discovered 
too  tote  that  the  correspondence  course  that 
they  had  completed  was  valueleaa.  It  may 
be  of  Interest  to  know  that  diploma  mills 
are  stlU  grinding  away,  although  their 
acUviUes  have  been  greaUy  rsd\iced.  Not 
long  ago.  the  Commission  successfully  com- 
pleted a  case  against  a  diploma  mill  that 
was  offering  spectol  degrees  to  clergymen,  of 
aU  people!  With  the  great  number  of  fine 
edueaUonal  institutions  available,  it  aeems 
almost  ridiculous  to  seek  out  some  unknown 
Institution  in  order  to  get  a  degree.  An 
enterprtoing  young  man  in  the  New  England 
States  recently  came  into  contact  with  the 
Commission  on  a  scheme  called  a  diploma 
equivalency  pton.  For  a  certain  stated  con- 
sideration, thto  young  man  and  hto  srtiool;^- 
of  about  two  teachers — would  test  individ- 
uals In  any  desired  educational  field,  and.  if 
they  met  the  test,  they  would  receive  an 
equivalency  diploma.  Quite  recently  the 
Commission  brought  actions  against  a 
number  of  the  large  encyclopedto  manu- 
facturers for  unlawful  methods  In  selling 
their  products  to  the  public.  Many  of  the 
high -pressure  schemes  used  to  sell  these 
products  to  the  public  are  somewhat  like 
thto:  A  smooth  young  man  represents  to  the 
husband  or  wife,  or  both,  that  they  have 
been  speclaUy  selected  to  receive  a  free  set 
or  receive  a  reduced  price  If  they  will  buy 
certain  supplemental  volxunes  of  the  publi- 
cation or  if  they  will  permit  their  names  to 
be  used  in  the  community  aa  prominent 
people  who  have  the  seller'a  product.  The 
undermining  Influence  of  the  alleged  low 
price  or  no  price  at  all.  with  the  atatcment 
that  they  are  considered  to  be  prominent 
people  in  the  community.  tis\>ally  resulto  in 
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a  sale.  Upon  Investigation,  tb«  buyvr 
luually  dlsooven  he  paid  the  regular  price 
for  the  product. 

The  gimmicks  that  are  employed  to  break 
down  sales  resistance  are  both  Ingenious  In 
nature  and  countless  In  number. 

run  rmomjcn 
In   view  of  the   fact   that  a  fur  coat  or 
other  fur  garment  has  tremendous  appeal  to 
the  women  of  America.  I  should  warn  you 
that  there  has  been  considerable  deception 
In  the  sale  of  furs.    Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  and   the  fur 
people,  as  well  as  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
rea\is  of  the  country,  the  deception  In  this 
area  has  been  almost  eliminated,  but  there 
still    remains    some    deception.    The    Fur 
Products  Labeling  Act  requires  that  a  fur 
garment  shall  have  attached  thereto  a  label 
indicating   the   name   of   the   animal   from 
which  the  fur  came.     One  of  the  furs  that 
lent    ItseU    to    aeoeptlon    was    rabbltskln. 
Babbltakln  could  be  processed  to  look  like 
a  very  expensive  tui.    Processed  rabbltskln 
with    an    exotic    foreign    name    was    sold 
widely.     The  buyers  were  not  aware  that  it 
was  a  rabbltskln.     Who  among  you  would 
knowingly  buy  a  rabbltskln  coat?     Accord- 
ing to  fur  products  authorities,  there  are  96 
names  for  rabbltskln.  including  such  names 
as  Baltic  lion,  electric  seal,  electric  beaver, 
and  Hudson  Bay  seal.     It  may  also  interest 
you  to  know  that  Hudson  seal  is  dy^  and 
processed  muskrat.     There  are  many  persons 
who   were   unaware   that  the   fur    for    their 
Hudson  seal  coat  bought  years  ago  was  the 
lowly    m\iskrat.      In    connection    with    fvu- 
products  deception,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
of    the   bxirglar    who    told    his    girl    friend. 
"Honey,   I  have   a   mink  stole  for   you.    I 
dont  know  if  it  U  mink,  but  I  know  it  is 
■tol*.** 

OXCZPTIVX    PKICING 

This  U  the   type  of  sales  technique  that 
la  a  fraud  upon  the  public.     It  can  be  ex- 
plained as  follows :  The  prospective  customer 
sees  a  product  advertised  in  the  store.    The 
product,  let  us  say,  is  a  watch  marked  $76. 
Someone  has  stricken  the  $76  with  a  mark- 
ing pencil  and  down  below  are  these  words - 
"Now  $30".     To  the  public  this  means  <nie 
thing:   that  the  watch  has  previously  sold 
for  $76  and  Is  now  selling  for  $20.    This  is  a 
tremendous   Inducement  to   buy.     The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  watch  had  proba- 
bly never  l>een  sold  for  $78,  was  never  In- 
tended to  aeU  for  $75.  and  offering  the  watch 
at  thla  considerably  "lower"  price  Is  Just  a 
glnunlck.     This   type  of  deceptive   pricing 
usuaUy  called  "pretlcketlng,"  u  a  sales  tech- 
nique that  is,  of  course.  generaUy  dishonest 
and  generally  unlawful. 

A    BIO    DIWCULTT :     Gl.l'1'ING    PEOPLE    TO    ADMrT 
THEt'VX    BZXN    VICmCIZXO 

The  above  examples  constitute  but  a  few 
of  the  types  of  business  frauds  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  to  deal  with.  It 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  give  you  scores 
of  other  examples,  but  time  and  space  do  not 
permit.  I  think  that  these  examples  do  de- 
monstrate a  small  portion  of  the  whole  area 
of  deception  and  fraud  upon  the  public. 

Every  one  of  us  has  a  blind  spot.  Will 
Rogers  once  said.  "Sverybody  is  ignorant- 
only  on  different  subjects."  And  how  true 
that  is.  Sinclair  LewU,  the  famous  author 
of  "Main  Street"  who  grew  up  at  Sauk  Cen- 
tre, Minn.,  once  said,  "People  wiU  buy  any- 
thing  that's  one  to  a  ctistomer."  It  was 
OUver  Goldsmith  who  said,  "Bvery  abstirdity 
has  a  champion  to  defend  it."  Ekujh  of  us 
may  be  strong,  but  In  some  respect  or  other 
we  have  an  Achilles  heel  or  a  weakness. 
Kven  some  of  the  shrewdest  business  people 
have  bought  worthless  stock.  We  should 
recognise  otir  weaknesses  and  guide  ourselves 
accordingly.      One   of   the    difBcultles    that 


faces  the  Federal  Trade  CkHnmlaalon  In  suc- 
oeMfully  conchMlIng  InjunetlTe  actions 
•gainst  thoee  who  engage  in  unfair  and  un- 
ethical business  praotioes  Is  the  faet  that 
moat  Americans  will  not  admit  thctr  fail- 
ures. Tears  ago.  a  prominent  adTsrtiaer  used 
this  alogan:  "Cven  your  beat  frtends  wont 
teU  yoiu."   That  is  so  true  in  oonneotlon  with 
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BETTER     CITIZENSHIP     PROORiu 
PROM  KIWANI8  INTERNATiSSl 
Mr.    MUNDT.      Mr.    President    a.  . 
former  governor  of  the  Mlnneaota  rv 
kotas  EMatrlct  of  Klwanls  lnt^252i" 
-***  7w«.     xami.  m  ao  wue  m  oonneouon  with     ^^  **  *  member  of  my  homeUNrBVL' 
persons  who   have   been  TleUmlMd.     They     w*ni«  club  in  Madison.  8.  Dak  for  ai-I 
don't  want  to  admit  that  they  have  been      than  30  years.  I  have  always  f»i»  u 
the  victims  of  a  fraud.    Fnr  that  r.«««      privilege  to  have  the  opporSmlS^  t«  i! 

associated  with  the  Important  woS  5 
this  organization.  ^^  ■ 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  tx. 
attention  of  the  Senate  another  of  u! 
outstanding  citizenship  projects  un<w 
taken  by  Klwanis  IntemaUonal.  ^^* 
Klwanls  clubs  throughout  the  UnitM 
States  and  Canada,  in  cooperation  wiS 
local,  school,  and  youth  officials,  and  tt^ 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Deto 
quency,  are  spearheading  a  timely  oeJ 
program  directed  toward  helping  you^ 
sters  make  better  citizens  of  them^dm 
The  program.  caUed  "You  and  the  Law" 
la  a  series  of  educational  devices  destsM 
to  teach  youngsters,  from  the  7th  throS 
the  12th  grades,  the  basic  fundamentsk 
and  protections  of  the  law. 

The  program's  aim  is  stated  u  li 
help  adolescents  recognize  the  sometiaa 
fine  line  between  high  spirits  and  nmZ 
ous  breach  of  the  law.  No  one  frowm 
on  high  spirits.'  it  says,  "but  fun  slmxib 
cannot  encroach  upon  your  nelghbort 
person  or  property  without  serious  too. 
sequences." 

In  a  booklet  which  the  Klwanis  dubk 
making  available,  through  propo-  a«. 
thorlUes.  to  youngsters  of  the  cqoubi. 
nity.  the  questions  are  posed : 

This  is  a  free  country.  Isn't  It?    So  «to 
can't  we  do  anything  we  feel  like  dolsfr 

The  booklet  answers  itself  by  sayli^: 
Here  are  the  answers:  We  could  If  mtk 
of  us  Uved  entirely  alone,  but  this  is  not 
possible.  America  Is  a  land  of  freedom;  tm- 
dom  to  do  as  we  wish  and  go  where  we  wlfl- 
but  only  if  we  do  not  trespass  on  the  risltto 
of  others.    At  thU  point  freedom  ends. 

The  booklet  will  be  supplemented  If 
school  assemblies.  Boy  Scout.  Olrl  Soovt, 
Key  Club,  and  other  youth  group  meet- 
ings devoted  to  the  subject;  field  trips  tp 
courts;  the  viewing  of  films;  and  dlsna- 
slona  on  the  law,  on  delinquency,  and  ab 
rights  and  responsibilities,  moderated  by 
teachers  and  other  youth  leaders. 

The  booklet  and  supplementary  ■$- 
teriala  were  written  by  the  Nattoosl 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  In 
consultation  with  nationally  prominent 
educators  and  police  officials. 

The  idea  of  the  program,  "You  and 
the  Law."  was  originally  conceived  ud 
developed  by  the  Westchester.  N.T, 
Citizens  Committee — an  affiliate  of  the 
National  Council,  several  years  ago.  Ai 
a  result  of  the  program,  and  other  prse- 
tical  steps  in  prevention,  youthful  delin- 
quency was  substantially  reduced  there, 
and  the  project  was  widely  acclaimed. 

When  it  was  decided  to  make  a  na- 
tional project  of  "You  and  the  Law"  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency asked  Klwanls  International- 
long  a  leader  in  service  to  youth— to  sd 
as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  my  100  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate  wbe 
are  members  of  Klwanls  International. 
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the  victims  of  a  fraud.  For  that  reason 
there  must  be  countless  fraudulent  schemes 
that  never  come  to  light  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  victims  to  speak  up  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  all  possible  pub- 
licity should  be  given  to  schemes  that  are 
deceptive  in  character,  so  that  the  public 
may  be  warned. 

Business  frauds  follow  us  from  the  womb 
to  the  tomb,  it  can  be  said  that  frauds 
ran  from  our  heads  to  our  heels  The 
grandchildren  of  the  men  who  sold  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  are  now  offering  bargains 
that  are  better  than  their  grandfathers  ever 
thought  of.  It  U  unfortunate  that  the  pub- 
lic has  to  be  subjected  to  theee  deceptions 
but  It  is  a  fact  of  llf*  that  we  must  accept. 

NKXD  roa  A  WABT  PITBUC 

The  best  policeman  in  protecting  the  pub- 
Uc  against  frauds  is  an  alert,  educated  and 
knowledgeable    pubUc.     The    Federal    Trade 
Commission  believes  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  clean,  fair,  and  honest  com- 
petition Is  that  of  the  biisinessman  and  most 
businessmen     accept     this     challenge.     For 
those  biuinessmen  who  do  not  accept  this 
challenge  and  do  not  subscribe  to  that  view, 
the   Federal   Trade   Commlaslon    and   other 
regulatory  bodies,  national.  State,  and  local 
have   to   step   in   and    "blow   the    whistle"' 
May  I  say  that  the  obllgaUon  of  the  press 
radio,  and  television  Is  also  most  apparent  in 
protecting  the  public.     The  advent  of  tele- 
vision has  opened  an  avenue  of  attack  by 
thoee  who  practice  deception  that  Is  rather 
alarming    to    contemplate.    I    repeat,    the 
■pes.  radio,  and  television,  as  well  as  the 
aHvertlslng  agencies,  carry  heavy  obligaUons 
in  protecUng  the  public.     I  do  not  believe 
that  they  can  escape  theee  obUgaUons  im- 
der  the  guise  that  freedom  of  the  preas  must 
be  widely  observed.    With  frwdom  to  speak 
and  to  print,  there  also  goes  the  obUgaUon 
of  not  lending  one's  servicee  to  the  machina- 
Uons  and  schemes  of  thoee  who  deceive. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  all  ot  u»— you  as 
young  business  people,  your  bosses  as  the 
older  business  people,  and  I  as  a  repreaenU- 
tive  of  the  Government — have  one  boas   and 
that  U  the  public.    Tbe  old  expression.  "The 
customer  U  always  right."  is  an  expreealon 
that  neither  you  nor  I  can  Ignore  with  im- 
punity, because  in  the  last  analysis  the  real 
hoes  is  the  public,  thoee  that  we  serve,  thoae 
that  buy  ovu-  goods,  thoee  who  pay  for  our 
services.    Therefore,  it  behooves  aU  of  us  to 
bear  in  nUnd  that  It  Is  the  pubMc  in  the 
final  analysis  that  U  going  to  sit  m  Judgment 
upon  our  actions.     And  I  think  that  I  coiUd 
best    close    my    dlacotirae    this    evening    by 
quoting  the  wcH-ds  of  one  of  the  shrewdest 
Judges    of    himian    nature    that    has    ever 
Uved — the  raU  splitter  of  nilnols,  the  sage 
of    the    Sangamon,    Abraham    X^incoln.    who 
said.  "If  you  once  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
your  fellow  cltiaens.  you  can  never  regain 
their  respect  and  esteem.    It  Is  true  that  you 
may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time 
you  can  even  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time:   but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  thne."     Therefore,  let  us  remember 
that  our  real  boss,  your  real  boss,  and  my 
real  boas  is  the  American  public  and  that 
our  dedication  to  that  boss  wlU  pretty  well 
determine  how  great  the  United  States  of 
America  will  be  and  for  how  long.    May  Ood 
grant   us   the   power   to   aem   the   pubUo 
honestly,  cleanly,  and  faithfully.    Thank  you 
and  good  night. 


join  with  me  in  the  hope  that  this  new 
arognm  will  achieve  the  rewarding  re- 
nilts  of  helping  young  Americans  every- 
vbeie  to  not  on^  better  understand  the 
Ipiportance  of  good  citlienshlp  but  en- 
tourage a  more  active  participation  in 
ttiose  plans  and  projects  which  help  to 
j„.eferve  our  free  society. 


RHJUCTION  OP  FOREION  AID 

ICr.  BKA'-T-  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  in  the  press 
About  reducing  foreign  aid,  particularly 
since  the  publication  of  the  report  of  the 
d^  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dfpt.  Almost  everyone  agrees  now  that 
a  reduction  in  the  overall  program 
fboiikl  be  made.  The  President  himself 
bas  reconunended  reductions  in  his 
original  foreign  aid  request.  The  debate 
now  hinges  on  the  degree  of  the  reduc- 
tion and  the  timetable. 

I  have  supported  foreign  aid  in  the 
psst  as  money  well  spent  for  mutual 
neurlty.  However,  it  appears  that  some 
of  the  money  has  been,  wasted  through 
mslsdministratlon.  It  alao  appears  that 
money  spent  for  the  sole  purpose  of  buy- 
ing frieixls  for  the  United  States  has 
been  01  spent.  Without  doubt,  reduc- 
tions must  be  made.  But.  caution  must 
be  used  in  the  reductions;  they  should 
not  be  made  too  fast. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 

appeared  in  the  April  7,  1963.  issue  of  the 

Baltimore  Simday  Sun.   I  ask  unanimous 

consent  to  have  the  editorial  printed  in 

"  the  Rsooto  as  a  jxirt  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb. 
as  follows: 

Onx  Wat  To  Loss 

The  all-out  opponents  of  foreign  aid  are 
crying  foiU  after  Secretary  Rusk's  harsh 
words  of  Friday;  and  some  proponents  of 
lid  feel  that  a  more  courteous  approach 
would  have  served  better  to  forward  Mr. 
ttmkt  ease.  He  did  not.  as  charged,  call  the 
eown-with-alders  "Oommunlat  sympathis- 
ws."  bat  he  did  say  that  It  was  beyond  his 
mdsrstanding  why  "any  Amerlean  would 
vant  to  oooperate"  with  the  Communist 
global  strategy  of  getting  Americans  and 
Asssryam  influence  withdrawn  not  only  from 
Western  Europe  but  also  from  the  Medlter- 
lUMsn.  South  Asia,  the  Par  last,  Latin  Amer- 
lea.  Africa,  and  elaewhere.  Aid  cuts  too 
rnnm,  he  said,  would  amount  to  such  oo- 
opsratloa. 

That  U  Uideed  rough  language.  What  Im- 
psUed  the  Secretary  of  State,  ordinarily 
qulet-apoken  at  home  as  abroad,  to  reaort  to 
U7    His  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  gueas. 

The  CUy  Committee  report.  Issued  a  weeks 
ago,  was  seised  upon  by  the  down-wlth-ald- 
«■  u  a  weapon  against  the  whole  program, 
nsy  have  picked  up  and  brandished  thoae 
••etions  of  the  report  orltleal  of  past  pro- 
•sdurss,  and  those  sections  recommending 
rsdocttons.  phasing-out  and  in  some  in- 
Btanoss  terminations.  With  much  of  this  the 
•^tthUstraUon  agrees,  but  it  emphatically 
aoes  not  agree  with  the  opponenU'  view  that 
tbe  sense  of  the  report  U  antlaid.  The  ad- 
Bhilstratlon  emphaalses  rather  the  commit- 
tee's statement  that  "it  Is  our  purpose  In  thU 
ivport  to  point  out  how  this  ■ssriiillsl  pro- 
pam  can  be  strengthened  •  •  •  and  our 
olttelsms  and  proposals  here  should  be 
"••••d  In  this  light." 

Oi^Qsltlon  to  aid  bolls  down  to  the  qiaes- 
taan:  In  what  way  la  it  essentlair 


national  administration  smoe  World  War  n 
has  given  answers  to  that,  in  varlooi  forms. 
The  answers  can  be  l>olled  down,  too: 

We  could  lose  the  world  struggto  on  the 
periphery.  We  oould  lose  it  In  the  Middle 
■ast.  We  could  lose  it,  as  the  Clay  Oommit- 
tee  declared  blimtly,  in  South  Asia — the 
Indo-Paklstan  subcontinent.  We  could  loee 
It  in  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  islands, 
and  In  the  Far  Beat,  and  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa.  We  oould  lose  it  to  a  degree  even 
In  Afghanistan.  If  In  theee  places,  bit  by 
bit  and  one  by  one.  our  support  were  re- 
moved and  our  Uifluence  eroded,  the  enemy 
in  many  regions  wotild  have  simply  to  walk 
In. 

To  prevent  that,  now  and  Into  the  future, 
is  the  first  purpose  of  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Rusk's 
knowledge  of  how  vital  a  purpose  it  Is  may 
have  led  him  into  tactlessness,  but  the  point 
needed  making  and  cannot  be  backed  down 
from. 


PEK'I'ILIZER  FROM  COAL 

Mr.  McOEK  Mr.  President,  now  that 
spring  is  here  many  a  householder's 
fancy  has  lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of 
seeds,  flowers,  and  fertilizer.  And 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  indeed  in 
many  other  coimtrles  of  the  world,  a  new 
and  remarkably  efficient  fertilizer,  pro- 
duced in  Olenrock,  Wyo.,  is  being  mar- 
keted. The  essential  ingredient  for  the 
fertHiser.  Mr.  President,  is  coal. 

I  mention  this  new  fertilizer  and  the  $1 
million  plant  built  at  Olermxsk  to  pro- 
duce it.  as  another  example  of  the  in- 
genuity that  is  utilizing  Wyoming's  great 
potential  for  growth  and  development. 
Coal  is  not  ordinarily  thought  of  as  the 
basis  for  fertilizer,  yet  someone  had  the 
Ingenuity  to  look  into  Wyoming's  leon- 
hardite  ore  and  found  it  rich  in  humie 
acid,  a  potent  fertilizing  agent.  On  that 
discovery  this  industry  was  founded. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  President,  we 
await  many  new  discoveries,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  I  have  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  investigation  of  new  methods 
of  utilizing  mineral  deposits  in  the  West 
and  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  describing  the 
new  fertilizer  plant  at  Olenrock  appeared 
in  the  March  31  issue  of  the  Casper  Star- 
Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

Olsnrock   Plakt  PaoDucss   New   Kind   or 


(By  Irving  Oarbutt) 

A  swirl  of  black  soot  envelopes  a  cluster  of 
tanks  and  a  steel  buUdlng  along  the  highway 
east  of  Olenrock.  where  begrimed  workers 
resembling  blackface  comedians  are  wheel- 
ing out  60-pound  paper  bags  and  loading  a 
60-ton  North  Western  railroad  car. 

This  Is  American  Humates  new  $1  million 
fertiliser  plant,  a  new  industry  In  central 
Wyoming,  in  fact  the  only  plant  of  its  kind 
in  the  world — grinding  and  pelleting  leon- 
hardlte  ore  into  a  new  type  fertilizer  rich  in 
humic  acid. 

The  process  is  secret  and  you  cant  lug  a 
camera  into  the  sooty  interior  to  photograph 
the  equipment,  but  anyone  from  the  Wis- 
consin dairy  belt  would  recognise  the  big 
spray  tank  of  the  same  type  xised  to  convert 
skim  milk  into  the  familiar  powdered  form 
foxind  on  grocery  sEt" 


The  finely  ground  leonhardlte  <m*.  similar- 
ly, is  heated  by  powerful  gaa  Jets  and  sprayed 
against  the  interior  walls  of  the  tank,  then 
coUected  below,  mixed  with  chemical  fer- 
Ullzers,  peUeted  and  baei«d  for  shipment. 

The  dust  from  the  operation  looks  like  coal 
dust,  but  Charles  F.  Canfleld,  vice  president 
of  the  company  and  the  engineer  who  helped 
to  assemble  this  pUot  plant  wTpiminT  that 
leonhardlte  is  something  special.  Soft,  lig- 
nite coal,  ground  up,  would  have  no  value  as 
ferUlizer.  But  leonhardlte.  halfway  between 
peat  from  an  Irish  bog  and  ligioite  coal  In 
the  geological  scale,  is  rich  in  hiunic  acid. 

It  is  said  to  have  00  times  as  much  humus 
as  sheep  manure. 

NO  GOOD  roa  hxat 

The  ore.  as  it  comes  to  the  plant  from 
deposits  north  of  Olenrock,  looks  Uke  the 
poorest,  alrslacked  type  of  soft  coal  imagin- 
able, with  sulfur  streaka  in  It,  and  John 
Ford,  plant  manager,  eiq>lalns  that  It  la  too 
low  in  Btu  content  to  bum  m  your  old  coal 
heating  stove,  if  you  had  one. 

Even  the  early  settlers  would  pass  up  this 
stuff  for  heating  fuel,  preferring  buffalo 
chips,  but  it  is  reported  to  be  a  great  soU 
conditioner  and  plant  stimulator,  and  there 
is  enough  of  it  around  Olenrock  to  run  the 
plant  for  the  next  aoo  years. 

A  crew  of  18  hands  working  In  three  shifts 
at  the  new  plant  is  busy  meeting  demands 
for  thfe  new  fertUiaer,  which  has  been  tested 
by  orchardists,  nurserymen,  university 
specialists  and  farmers  in  many  States,  with 
surprisingly  good  results.  This  is  the  height 
of  the  fertUizer  shipping  season,  and  the 
plant  cant  keep  up  with  the  orders  tolUng 
in,  says  Ford. 

At  first,  it  was  anticipated  most  of  the 
product  would  be  shipped  to  distant  mar- 
kets, but  a  demand  developed  In  the  Wyo- 
ming area  also. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  Lathrop,  well-known 
local  feed  and  machinery  dealers,  formed  a 
corporation  known  as  the  Western  Humus 
it  Supply  Co.  last  month  to  distribute  the 
product,  known  as  Aqua  BUmus.  to  dealers 
in  Wyoming.  Montana,  and  western  Ne- 
braska. It  is  available  In  80-pound  bags 
and  later  will  be  sold  In  retail  stores  in  con- 
venient, 10-pound  plastic  bags  for  home 
gardeners  and  the  housewife  with  potted 
plants. 

GBAaS   IS   oi 


Lathrop  treated  some  strips  of  fairways 
at  the  newly  seeded  Paradise  VaUey  golf 
cotuve  late  last  faU.  The  treated  strips  show 
up  a  brighter,  lusher  green  in  an  aerial  photo, 
ot^tstrlpplng  growth  In  the  surrounding  grass 
which  was  treated  with  the  usual  commer- 
cial chemical  fertilizer  applications. 

A  Olenrock  dalrirman,  Allan  Brubaker, 
also  found  the  product  stimulated  his  corn- 
field last  year. 

It  U  reported  to  make  potatoes  firmer, 
with  3  weeks'  earlier  maturity:  stimulates 
the  growth  and  improves  the  quality  of  many 
other  field  and  garden  crops. 

•This  is  because  the  bvonus  triggers  other 
sou  nutrients,  makes  them  available  In 
soluble  form,"  said  Lathrop. 

Shipments  of  the  new  fertlllaer  product 
from  Wyoming  have  been  made  all  over  the 
world,  to  points  as  distant  as  Tel  Aviv,  Israel; 
and  Peru,  as  well  as  all  over  the  United 
States.  Already  this  year,  a  carload  has  been 
dispatched  to  Washington  State,  and  another 
to  Maryland.  It  has  proved  beneficial  to 
cabbage  and  lettuce  crops,  tobacco,  potatoee, 
and  commercial  rose  fields. 

Lathrop  believes  this  surprising  fertilizer 
product  will  find  wide  acceptance  In  Wyo- 
ming, since  It  loosens  up  heavy  gumbo  sou 
and  makes  It  friable,  eovrnteraets  alkaline 
soils,  and  Improves  the  motstnre  retention  of 
sandy  and  gravelly  soils. 

The  plant  has  a  eapaelty  ai  taming  out 
10,000  tons  of  fertiliser  a  year. 
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MEDICARE.  INSXmANCE.  OLD  AOE 

Mr.  McOSB.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  lioralne  Rollins,  editor  of  the  Dtnta 
Comxtsr  Herald,  of  Branston.  Wyo..  e^- 
brated  his  80th  birthday.  Ordinarily 
such  aa  event  would  be  cauxe  for  real 
c^ebratkm  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  Loralne'a  friends  did  indeed  pay  him 
htrniaffs  on  that  day. 

However,  Mr.  President,  he  also  re- 
ceived a  short  note  from  his  insurance 
company  Informing  him  that  because 
of  his  age  his  sickness  policy  was 
terminated. 

I  need  not  draw  any  conclusions  about 
this  action  or  Its  relevance  to  the  debate 
on  medical  care  payments  to  the  aged 
throuffh  social  security.  Loralne  Is  an 
extremely  oompetent  journalist  and  I 
would  ask  unanimous  conaait  that  his 
edlUMlal  on  this  action,  which  appeared 
in  the  March  98  edition  of  his  newspaper 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcomo. 

There  being  na  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

MKnTr.4B«.  bfSiTBAirCB.  Old  Acs 
(By  liOralne  ZUdlins) 

Mucb  toss  bsen  said,  written  and  pictured 
durUac  the  psst2  or  3  years  over  what 
has  been  termed  "medicare."  Concerning 
that  quaation  there  haa  been  a  division  of 
aantlment.  Certain  groups  have  been  strong 
for  the  passage  of  the  proposed  meastu-e  by 
Congress.  Other  groups  have  strenuously 
opposed  and  have  fought  It  on  every  turn. 
At  present  It  remains  a  burning  but  an  un- 
solved questlom. 

The  group  that  has  been  In  favor  of  the 
proposed  measure,  more  so  than  any  other 
group,  are  the  aged  people  of  the  Nation. 
TUsy,  of  course,  would  be  benefited  more 
than  any  other  group.  There  are  two  groups 
In  particular  that  have  fought  the  passage 
of  the  maasvu«  at  every  turn  of  the  road. 
ThuT*  far  they  have  blocked  Its  passage. 
These  two  groups  are  the  AMA  (American 
Medical  Association)  and  the  powerful  in- 
surance oompantes,  I  speak  now  of  com- 
panies that  solicit,  sell  and  Issue  health  and 
accident  policies. 

There  seems  to  be  a  reason  why  the  In- 
surance companies  are  opposed  to  It.  The 
passage  of  the  measure  would  reduce  their 
Income.  At  the  same  time  It  may  call  a 
halt  to  some  of  their  practices. 

Max^  of  OUT  people,  perhaps  the  vast  ma- 
jority Of  them  are  not  familiar  with  practices 
of  these  companies. 

Well  let  me  Inform  you  of  how  they  do 
business  with  their  policy  holders.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  know. 

Several  years  ago,  in  the  year  1946  to  be 
exact,  I  took  out  a  policy  with  a  big  and 
powerful  Insurance  comimny  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago.  It  was  a  sickness  p^ey. 
At  that  time  I  was  already  the  holder  of  a 
health  and  accident  policj  with  the  same 
ccmpany.    This  I  had  held  for  several  years. 

Did  I  read  tlie  sickness  policy  carefully? 
I  dont  remember.  If  so,  I  ptdd  no  attention 
to  one  of  its  provisions.  Or  pertiaps  I  had 
forgotten  it. 

Well  during  the  past  week  I  received  a 
remladsr.  la  a  letter  dated  March  14,  I 
received  a  notice  which  read  in  part: 

"As  you  undoubtedly  know  joxu  sickness 
poUcy  has  a  provision  in  it  which  automati- 
cally termixxatss  the  oo&tract  wlten  you  reach 
your  aotb  btrtbday." 

Than  I  was  noUndsd  that  I  have  passed 
my  80«h  btrtMay. 

It  stated  further  that  my  poUey  was  paid 
to  Augvst  at.  IMt.  Tbea  oams  ths  btisl- 
nessllka  sUtiwrt:  "Sffsetivs  At«ust  11, 
1963,  your  poUcy  will   be  canceled."    That 


was  followed  by  a  very  friendly  statement — 
spieadfiit  a  Uttle  salve  on  tlia  sore  spot. 
It  said:  *nn  has  been  a  ptmmm  to  be  of 
service  to  you  under  yoor  sleknsss  poUcy.** 

irpon  reoitpt  at  the  isttv  I  (OWkd  the 
polley  and  sore  eaoogh  tbsrs  In  plain  but 
smaU  type  I  found  ths  statemant  that  "the 
poUey  shall  not  cover  any  person  over  the 
age  ot  ao  years." 

Aftar  a  httla  research  I  found  that  the 
eompany  aetnaUy  had  been  o<  service  to  me. 
It  had  accepted  my  pramtuos  payments  for 
17  years.  That's  where  the  service  both 
started  and  ended,  except  for  the  protection 
it  offered.^  It  was  not  aa  expansive  policy, 
but  during  Its  llfetUne  I  had  paid  the  com- 
pany S644.  I  bad  received  nothing  in  re- 
turn. I  had  enjoyed  fairly  good  health.  I 
had  not  been  hospitalised. 

Doeant  it  appear  that  I  may  need  the 
protection  now  okore  so  than  ever  before? 
But  such  protection  Is  not  forthcoming — at 
least  not  from  that  company. 

What  has  happened  to  me  may  and  no 
doubt  does  happen  to  hundreds  of  other 
persons.  These  and  many  other  instances 
that  happen  to  the  aged  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  among  the  reasons  why  medicare — 
assistance  to  the  aged — was  proposed  that 
they  may  have  proper  care  during  their  de- 
eUalng  years. 

The  action  taken  by  the  company  to  wlUch 
referecoa  is  made  Is  perfectly  legal.  But  the 
company  is  certainly  not  assuming  its  moral 
responsibility.  ^ 

Big  companies  In  general  strenuously  ob- 
ject to  any  Government  Interference  or  con- 
trol. But  given  a  free  band  many  of  them 
take  tmdue  advantage  of  their  customers. 
Certainly  the  older  people  need  to  be  pro- 
tected against  the  system  under  which  they 
operate. 

Here  is  an  afterthotight.  In  addition  to 
the  sickness  policy  above  referred  to,  I  have 
two  other  policies  with  the  same  company, 
one  at  which  I  have  carried  for  approod- 
mataly  aa  yaars.  Daring  the  life  of  these 
poltelas  I  iiave  paid  a  total  at  approximately 
•1 JOO  in  premiums,  and  wliat  do  I  get  as  a 
reward?  The  cheering  news  tliat  effective 
August  ai  my  policy  will  be  canceled. 

Let  me  add  that  this  cotnpany  has  had 
some  very  efficient,  persuasive  salesmen  who 
have  dealt  with  grulllble  customers,  such  as  I. 

A     DXCUUUTION    Or     DTDCFKItDKIfCK.     rSSm^KNT 
QtTESTTONS.  A  COtrSSS  OF  ACTTOW 

Since  writing  the  above  statement,  I  have 
determined  to  speak  out  boldy. 

I  propoee  a  new  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, or  rather,  an  addition  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.    Here  it  is: 

We  hold  theee  trutiis  to  Its  self-evident — 
that  all  men  are  created  eq\ial;  tluit  they 
luive  beea  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
and  the  right  to  grow  old. 

I  submit  a  few  questions: 

Shall  OMi  country,  which  has  long  and 
rightly  proclaimed  equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  noxie  continue  to  allow 
certain  or  any  concerns  to  divide  our  cit- 
izens into  special  groups  and  classes? 

Should  these  concerns,  many  of  wiiich  liave 
grown  rich  and  powerful,  be  allowed  to 
solicit  business  from  our  residents,  accept 
their  money,  offer  protection  to  a  certain 
point  and  then  even  within  Uieir  legal  rights, 
witlihold  protection  and  all  bvulness  con- 
nection? 

Should  our  country  that  lias  battled  and 
is  still  twttllng  over  the  question  of  civil 
rights— equality  to  all,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  religloa  (or  age)  be  allowed  to  draw 
ths  a«s  line? 

fthoiild  our  country  that  has  sent,  and  is 
sanding  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  ooun- 
trles  to  assist  tiie  depressed  snd  downtrod- 
den, including  the  aged,  allow  powerful 
concerns  to  divide  our  people  into  separate 
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classes  and  discriminate  against  thos«  ••.« 
hava  rsached  a  certain  s«b?  ^^ 

Is  there  anything  criminal  connected  vitk 
growing  old?  Should  one  be  hlgiuy^? 
spsctsd  la  lUa  buslaess.  sought  unui  hi 
reaches  a  particular  mllepost  in  his  can* 
and  then  sit  of  a  sudden  be  pushed  aZl 
and  forced  to  Join  the  ranlcs  of  "nhe  focs.*^ 
man"?  """• 

This  is  the  second  time  wtthla  a  pwlM  « 
a  years  that  I  have  been  notlfled  thst  un 
Insurance  policy  has  been  canceled  k* 
companies  with  which  I  have  dons  K.«-«n|? 
for  many  years,  not  because  of  snyt^ 
that  I  liavs  done,  or  faUed  to  do,  bot^ 
each  case  "because  of  my  age." 

For  a  period  ot  more  than  4A  years  I  ha«t 
been  writing  and  publlahlng  editorlsla  ai^ 
ing  the  pralsss  of  my  country,  the  coun^ 
that  I  love— the  "land  of  the  free  and  tbs 
home  of  the  brave."  And  now  I  find  myHV 
denied  the  privilege  that  I  have  SB)«Mg 
over  a  long  period  of  yean— prlvli«f«  ^ 
others  enjoy  with  the  esoeptiQn  of  ^ 
class — the  class  of  the  aged. 

It  is  high  time  thst  we  In  this  "'**■  tlist 
are  in  it  through  no  faiUt  of  our  o«b~ 
stand  up  on  our  "hind  legs"  and  dsmsM 
equal  right  with  all  others  of  our  coontty. 
men. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  msli  a  copy  at  t^ 
editorial  to  the  insxiranee  cotnpany.  Ou^ 
copies  will  be  sent  to  tike  Wyoming  iiMS> 
ance  commissioner;  the  US.  Health,  n^ 
cation,  and  Welfare  Department;  to  m^ 
of  the  Wyoming  congressional  delegatloa:  to 
the  White  House  press  secretary  wtUi  tki 
suggestion  that  if  he  considers  It  of  iiiflh  hm 
Importance,  he  call  It  to  the  attenttoe  tf 
President  Kennedy. 
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NEW    JERSEY    STANDS    OUT  AT 
CHERRY  BLOSSOM  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  oT.Niew  Jersey.  Mi. 
President,  we  from  New  jersey  ahnyi 
enjoy  sharing  the  Cherry  Blossom  FMi. 
val  with  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Our  State  is  so  close  to  the 
District  in  terms  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
travel  here  on  highways  that  we  fed  mV 
we  are  neighbors,  especially  at  this  very 
pleasant  time  of  year. 

This  year  we  had  added  reason  to  ca* 
Joy  the  annual  parade  and  to  feel  a  ttmm 
of  pride  at  those  who  represented  m  is 
the  festival.  One  New  Jersey  groop  Om 
Queens  Guard  Air  Force  ROTC  Uni 
from  Rutgers,  the  State  university,  iras 
first  place  In  the  drill  team  contest.  Tilt 
third  place  in  the  same  competition  m 
won  by  the  Pershing  Rifles  of  St.  PeUri 
College  in  Jersey  City. 

And  the  State  float — bearing  our  bcaa- 
tiful  princess.  Miss  Ingrid  Helmke.  o( 
Kinellon — ^won  third  place  in  tiMt 
competition. 

These  accomplishments  would  not 
have  b(«n  possible  unless  the  indivldiiik 
and  groups  involved  had  not  worfeBd 
haidvand  practiced  hard.  I  think  tkit 
their  performance  shows  the  high  rsgsid 
they  have,  not  only  for  the  Stats  th9 
represent,  but  for  the  annual  fertM 
here.  We  from  the  Garden  State  V* 
proud  of  their  performance  here. 


PEACE  CORPS'  LAWYER  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  Mr.  PresideBt  i»- 
cently  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  tbe 
ranlcs  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  aresoen 
to  be  swelled  by  an  eager  group  of  yowf 
lawyers,  some  of  them  Just  flrdshinf  tow 
school. 


I  eould  not  help  recalling  the  famous 
^Afiot  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  to  a  ques- 
JJolng  young  law  student,  "Have  faith 
snd  pursue  the  unknown  end."  Blsto- 
risns  may  one  day  write  of  the  Peace 
corps  in  terms  of  this  great  lawyers 
advice  I  know  of  few  greater  living 
examples  of  unbounded  faith  than  that 
embodied  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  Isw  profession  enjoys  an  unprece- 
dented level  of  esteem  in  America.  Its 
contribution  to  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  this  country  has  been  of  great 
itgniflcance,  not  only  because  we,  under 
g  government  of  laws,  rely  heavily  on 
(be  service  of  lawyers  as  public  figures, 
but  because  the  legal  profession  has 
given  us  some  of  our  greatest  lesulers — 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
come  readily  to  mind. 

Lawyers  were  among  the  earliest  to 
nspond  to  the  idea  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
snd  many  are  already  overseas  in  ad- 
Biinstrative  and  technical  capacities. 
The  idea  of  a  specialized  lawyers'  proj- 
ect, however,  is  a  very  recent  one.  The 
fUst  group  is  scheduled  to  begin  train- 
ing in  August  1903.  The  volunteers  will 
tesch  in  law  schools,  work  with  courts 
and  l?gislatures,  and  assist  in  public 
administration  projects.  These  are 
weighty  tasks,  fraught  with  far-reach- 
ing Implications  for  the  countries  which 
have  requested  their  services.  I  am  con- 
fident that  these  young  men  will  be  a 
credit  to  themselves  and  their  profession. 

Finally,  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  given  the  project  a  strong  endorse- 
ment and  la  working  closely  with  the 
Peace  Corps  In  order  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. Their  guidance  and  counsel  should 
be  of  great  value. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  announcing  the 
lawyers'  project,  taken  from  the  March 
1963  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
IS  follows: 

PI4CS  Costs  Lawna  Voluntsow:  AacHrrEcrs 
OF  THS  FaxK  SocxsmEs 

The  American  Bar  Assooiation  and  the 
Peace  Corps  have  combined  their  talents  to 
enlist  Iswyer  volunteers  for  legal  service  in 
Afrlcs. 

On  February  4  the  house  of  defegates  of 
tbe  aasocistlon.  meeting  In  New  Orleans,  Ia., 
|ave  oTerwhelming  approval  to  a  reeolutlon 
•npportlng  a  Peace  Corpa  lawyers'  projset 
wiilch  would  provide  qualified  lawyers  for  a 
variety  of  legal  assignments  in  Nigeria. 
Sierra  Leone.  West  Cameroon,  and  Liberia, 
■arlier.  the  board  of  governors  liad  approved 
the  three-part  resolution.    Its  provisions  are : 

1.  Ttiat  the  association  support  and  en- 
courage a  Peace  Corps  pilot  program  which 
would  meet  the  requests  from  developing 
DsUona  for  Americans  trained  in  the  legal 
profession,  in  accordance  with  its  basic  con. 
ospt  to  promote  world  peace  and  friendship. 

3.  Ttuit  the  sssociatlon  bring  to  the  attcn- 
Uon  of  tbe  legal  profession  nationally  the 
unique  opportunities  offered  by  this  pto- 
iram  to  perform  a  worthy  public  service. 

3.  That  the  association  encoxirage  law 
Anns  and  others  employing  lawyers  to  con- 
•ider  granting  leaves  of  absence,  to  lawyers 
who  wish  to  volunteer  for  the  pilot  program. 

Ooounenting  on  this  action,  President 
aylTsstsr  C.  Smith.  Jr..  said:  "American 
lawyers  are  equipped  by  training  and  by  tra- 
ditton  to  TtmpoxM  to  needs  for  profsssional 


and  public  services  in  many  forms.  All  the 
volunteers  will  gain  a  broadened  professional 
experience  and  the  rewards  of  having  helped 
serve  as  architects  of  the  free  societies  de- 
veloping in  these  lands  which  liave  newly 
won  their  independence." 

The  Peace  Corps  regional  lawyers'  project 
has  been  developed  to  assiet  African  nations 
to  strengthen  their  legal  and  Judicial  sys- 
tems and  to  establish  faculties  for  legal 
education.  In  Nigeria.  Sierra  Leone,  and 
West  Cameroon  volunteer  lawyers  wlU  be 
working  in  five  l>asic  capacities.    These  are: 

i.  Legal  and  administrative  assistance  in 
local  courts.  Here  the  volunteers  will  aid  in 
the  administration  of  Jiistice  in  the  local 
magistrates'  courts  where  many  judges  have 
no  legal  training. 

2.  Codification  of  customary  law.  This 
work  could  involve  considerable  travel.  If 
would  deal  with  problems  arising  from  the 
Integration  of  customary  law  with  national 
statutory  law  and  the  common  and  statutory 
law  received  from  the  former  colonial 
government. 

8.  Teaching  law  In  newly  organised  law 
schools. 

4.  Organising  and  editing  professional  law 
Journals  and  law  repKtrts. 

6.  Legal  assistance  in  tax  administration 
and  enforcement.  This  will  include  research, 
drafting  of  opinions  snd  the  preparation  of 
courses  for  litigation.  The  work  would  be 
of  special  interest  to  American  lawyers  since 
it  woxild  involve  Interplay  of  federal  and 
regional  law  and  institutions. 

Tlie  Lltwrla  project  differs  in  scope.  In 
this  program  lawyers  will  be  assigned  to  a 
public  administration  project  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Liberia's  Special  Commission 
on  Government  Operation,  which  is  "tmn^r 
to  the  XJA.  Hoover  Commission. 

TO  be  eligible  for  either  of  these  projects, 
applicants  must  have  an  LL£.  degree,  but 
not  necessarily  admission  to  the  bar.  In  ad- 
dition, a  year's  clerkship  In  a  law  office  or 
with  a  judge  wo\ild  be  helpful.  A  siunmer 
internship  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  one  of  the 
Judical  arms  of  the  Federal  or  a  State  Clov- 
emment  or  in  a  legal  office  of  a  Federal 
agency  would  also  be  valuable. 

Preferably,  volunteer  lawyers  should  be 
single.  Married  couples  will  be  considered  for 
Liberia,  however,  but  they  should  meet  the 
foUowlng  requirements:  both  husband  and 
wife  must  volunteer  together  and  the  wife 
should  be  a  lawyer  or  possess  a  skill  usable 
in  another  project  training  for  Liberia  at 
the  same  time.  They  may  have  no  depend- 
ents under  18. 

All  Peace  Corps  volimteers  must  be  Amer- 
ican cltlaens.  There  Is  no  maximum  age 
limit.  Training  for  Liberia  and  the  other 
tliree  countries  is  expected  to  begin  in  late 
summer.  It  will  be  held  at  a  leading  Ameri- 
can law  school. 

For  all  the  projects — Liberia  and  regional 
Africa — volunteer  lawyers  will  take  an  in- 
tensive program  covering  the  history,  cul- 
ture and  tradition  of  their  host  nations. 
They  wiU  also  study  established  judicial  pro- 
cediures  and  language  dialects,  if  necessary. 
Refresher  courses  in  legal  studies  will  be 
part  of  the  program,  along  with  a  review 
of  the  American  83rstem  of  government. 
Much  of  their  study  and  experience  will  not 
be  obtained  in  ths  classroom,  according  to 
Peace  Corps  officials  who  say:  "Through 
imagination,  ingenxilty  and  on-the-spot  ac- 
tivity, the  volunteer  will  learn  his  legal 
craft." 

Volunteer  lawyers,  as  all  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers, do  not  receive  salaries.  Instead, 
they  receive  175  a  month  readjustment  al- 
lowance which  is  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
2-year  tour  of  duty — a  total  of  $1,300.  Vol- 
unteers are  provided  with  medical  care  and 
transportation  along  with  aUowanoea  to 
eover  food,  clothing,  housing  and  incidentals. 
They  are  expected  to  live  on  the  same  level 
as  the  people  with  whom  they  are  working. 


Volunteer  questionnaires  and  additional 
information  on  this  program  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Jules  Pagano,  Director. 
Professional  and  Technical  Division,  Peace 
Corps,  Washington,  D.C. 


ADDRESS  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  LYN- 
DON B.  JOHNSON  UPON  RECEIV- 
INO  THE  BTfAI  BlUTH  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  AWARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
wonderful  tribute  was  paid  a  fine  Ameri- 
can on  April  4  when  Vice  President 
Lywdon  B.  Johnson  was  awarded  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Human  lUghts  Award  in 
New  York  City. 

Certainly  no  individual  is  more  de- 
serving of  this  honor  than  my  good 
friend,  the  Vice  President,  who  has  given 
unselfishly  and  tirelessly  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights. 

In  accepting  the  award,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent described  this  as  the  century  of 
human  rights.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  thought 
that  all  men  and  women — regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  origin — wei'e  en- 
titled to  equality  of  treatment,  was  a 
novel  idea. 

Otir  American  vocabulary  is  filled  with  fre- 
quent expressions  identifjrlng  illiteracy,  ill- 
ness. Ignorance,  and  poverty  as  the  oppres- 
sors of  hiunankind — 

The  Vice  President  declared. 

I  believe  we  need  to  complete  our  vocabu- 
lary by  acknowledging  franitly  that  the 
greatest  oppressor  of  all  continues  to  l>e  that 
of  bias  and  prejudice. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  strong  words, 
easily  understood  and  meaningful  for 
iTeoples  not  only  of  this  Nation  but 
throughout  the  world.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Ckntust  or  Human  Rights 

(Address  by  Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  John- 
sou  upon  receiving  the  B'nai  B'rith  Hu- 
man Rights  Award  in  New  York  City,  April 
4,1963) 

Tou  do  me  a  very  great  honor  by  this 
award  tonight.  For  deeply  personal  reasons, 
it  is  a  most  gratifying  honor — moet  grate- 
fully received —  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

In  responding  to  what  hM  been  so  gen- 
erously said,  I  realise  that  I  cannot  divorce 
my  personal  words  from  my  public  station 
nor  can  I  disregard  the  pubUc  luiture  of  this 
occasion.  But  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  I 
would  like  to  speak  with  you  as  I  might  do 
privately. 

This  century  In  which  we  live  has  been 
given  many  names.  One  predecessor  In  the 
office  I  hold  described  It  eloquently  as  the 
century  of  the  common  man.  Others  have 
applied  different  descriptions  of  both  hope 
and  despair.  For  myself,  I  feel  it  may  be 
moet  accurately  and  aptly  descril>ed  as  '^he 
century  of  human  rights. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  refer  to  a  cen- 
tury which  has  seen  the  rise  of  two  of  the 
greatest  tyrannies  In  history — fascism  and 
conuniinism — as  the  century  of  human 
rights.  But  in  the  light  of  historic  htunan 
behavior,  it  becomes  apparent  tliat  there  is 
no  paradox  whatsoever — ^in  fact,  that  the  rise 
of  these  forces  Is  evidence  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  cause  of  equaUty. 
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Tb«  UUenae  fury  wlUi  wblcb  the  totalltarl- 
aiM  at  twth  tlie  right  and  the  left  deny  the 
conoept  at  biunaa  rl|^t«  U  the  measor*  of 
their  rfallmtton  ttet  their  cause  Is  doomed. 
People  who  are  tmly  eonfldent,  people  who 
truly  believe  they  represent  the  wave  of  the 
future,  do  no*  leeoei  to  —— -■  denial  of  age- 
old  rellcious  practioes.  msas  denial  of  politi- 
cal rights,  or  mass  «Bt«rmlnatlon.  These  arc 
the  wsspotis  of  fruslratloQ — the  last  resort 
of  asn  who  know,  howarer  loudly  they  may 
deny  the  fact,  that  ttaay  have  reached  the 
end  of  one  of  the  blind  alleys  ot  history. 

It  Is  dlAeult  for  our  generation — which  has 
known  of  Dachau  and  Warsaw,  of  the  imprls- 
onmsnt  of  Cardinals  and  the  fata  of  Passover 
In  the  flOTtet  Union — to  realise  the  tremen- 
dous advance  of  the  concept  of  equal  rights 
In  the  mld-30th  century. 

A  few  short  decades  ago,  the  thought  that 
all  men  and  women — regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  origin — ^were  entitled  to  equality  of 
treatment  was  a  novel  Idea.  There  was  a 
concept  of  tolerance,  but  to  far  too  many  peo- 
»pl«  It  was  a  tolerance  for  "lesser  breeds  with- 
out the  law"  who  were  to  be  treated  with 
kindnews  and  humanity  but  not  with  equal 
regard  as  feUow  human  beings. 

There  are  very  few  thinking  men  today 
who  zsgard  this  kind  of  tolerance  as  a  virtus, 
however  much  It  may  have  oontrUmtad  at 
one  time  to  peaceful  relations.  Tlie  whole 
moral  drive  of  the  Western  World  Is  focxiaed 
on  the  concept  that  we  are  an  children  of 
God — however  we  may  worship  our  Ood — and 
entitled  to  judgment  on  our  Individual  aasrlts 
without  regard  to  IrrMevant  oonsldcrattans 
cf  ancestry. 

This  Is  the  true  "wave  of  the  future"— the 
fulfillment  of  the  dreams  and  hopes  of  moral 
men  throughout  the  ages.  However  much  we 
may  fall  short  of  our  Meals,  we  are  striving 
to  attain  them  with  an  Intensity  heretofore 
unknown  to  history.  They  have  beoome  an 
accepted  pcurt  of  the  fabric  of  our  society. 
And  however  vehement'  may  be  the  forces  of 
bigotry,  the  fact  remains  that  those  farces 
are  on  the  defensive.  They  are  fighting  a 
toeing  battle. 

lliat  Is  why  I  am  confident  our  century — 
the  century  of  htnnan  rights — will  be  re- 
membered for  the  legacy  It  leaves  to  the 
futtzre  more  than  for  Its  Inheritance  from 
the  past. 

SXASON  or  CHAirCS 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  these  few  mo- 
ments about  certain  of  our  special  American 
resp(»slbUltles  to  the  greater  fulfillment  of 
this  osntury  of  human  rights. 

It  Is  abundantly  dear  that  In  the  course 
of  oui  Nation's  affairs,  we  have  arrived  at 
a  season  of  change  in  our  policies  and  ova 
relatlonaiilps  with  the  world — especially  the 
non-Communist  world.  A  period  of  search- 
ing reasssssmsnt  has  begun.  However,  we 
lose — and  others  lose — a  necessary  and  indis- 
pensable perspective,  when  we  neglect  the 
fact  that  this  la  also  a  time  for  reassessment 
by  all  nations  of  the  free  world  community. 

All  of  us  together  are  emerging  from  a 
period  which  has  seen  history's  greatest  az- 
plosloa  of  political  rl^ts.  We  are  also 
emerging  from  the  early  phase  of  what  has 
bsen  called  the  explosion  of  economlo  as- 
pirations. In  a  very  brief  period,  new  world 
standards  <tf  political  equality  and  equality 
of  economic  expectations  have  been  estab- 
lished and  we  cannot  neglect  the  Implica- 
tions. 

We  of  America  welcome  what  has  hap- 
pened. We  are  proudly  conscious  that  both 
the  revolution  of  political  «n/i^pi»n>v>n.^  ^nd 
the  revolution  of  ecooooUc  expectations  had 
their  beginnings  on  thess  shores.  We  are 
conscious  of  special  reiyonalbllltles  to  these 
forces  which  have  reahaped  the  destinies  of 
so  many  men.  Our  national  policies  since 
World  War  n  have  sought  to  honor  those 
special  responslbllttles. 

As  the  authentle  revolutionaries  of  the 
world,  however,  we  ot  America  must  make  It 
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clear  to  those  who  have  choeen  freedom  that 
the  revolution  ot  freedom  Is  fundamentally 
and  above  all  else  a  revolution  of  human 
rights.  And  we  must  make  It  dear  not  only 
by  words  but  by  example  and  precept.  Our 
own  house  must  be  In  oe^at. 

KABD   DaasioMs 

When  our  system  was  orsatsd,  many  hard 
decisions  were  reqxilred.  None  was  harder— 
none  was  oaore  revolutionary — than  the  de- 
cision eanbodled  in  our  Bill  of  Bights  that  the 
Central  Oovemment  ahould  be  prohibited 
from  serving  as  the  Instrument  for  perpetua- 
tion of  the  prejudices  and  bias  and  discrimi- 
nation of  any  sect  or  ssgmsnt  of  American 
society.  This  decision  waa — and  has  con- 
tinued to  be — fundamental  to  our  American 
unity,  fundamental  to  our  American  capacity 
for  economic  growth,  fundamental  to  the 
eternal  harmony  of  our  society,  and  fimda- 
mental  to  our  capacity  for  exercising  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  freedom  beyond  our  own 
shorss. 

We  must  not  acquiesce  passively  to  any 
concept  that  the  world  can  enjoy  a  new 
freedom  while  remaining  the  accomplice  and 
prisoner  of  old  prejudices. 

To  say  this  is  to  point  no  linger  of  scorn 
nor  to  cast  first  stonss  of  erittdsm.  Ws  make 
for  oorsdves  no  dalm  of  national  perfection. 

But  if  a  better  world  Is  to  be  buUt — and 
I  am  an  luireserved  optimist  about  the  po- 
tentials—there must  bs  a  universal  rsoog- 
nltlon  that  malikind  must  inftr«ii*]  the  full 
potential  of  hnnuua  rssouress  and  make  full 
use  of  those  potentials  without  regard  to 
hereditary  bias,  prejudice,  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

If  we  of  America  are  to  rias  to  our  full 
halght  as  men  In  this  century,  we  mtist  faos 
ooorageously  the  world's  problsm  of  human 
discrimination.  Ws  must  spsak  clsarly.  We 
must  speak  In  ooncrsts  terms.  We  must  help 
the  world  to  understand  that  the  curing  of 
ths  problsms  of  discrimination  Is  the  be- 
ginning— ^not  the  end— of  genuine  freedom. 


Much  of  our  effort  Is  directed 
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tod^t. 


ths  subtls  forms  of  dlscrlmlnatton  iw? 
a  nsoessary  and  worthwhila  eSOri  sag  »! 
cannot  bs  oontant  until  ws  have  ninnlii 


As  long  as  there  have  baen  sodetles  more 
complsz  than  tribal  slmplldty.  majorities 
and  minorities  have  relied  on  stsreotypes  to 
mold  their  opinions  of  one  another.  Such 
atereotypes  have  been  convenient,  but  they 
have  also  been  cruel. 

Ws  can  take  some  measure  of  satisfaction 
from  the  fact  that  there  Is  progress  and  that 
these  stereotypes  disappear  as  human  iinder- 
standing  spreads. 

For  example,  the  two  highest  elective 
offices  In  the  strongest  free  nation  on  earth 
are  held  today  by  men  who  have  ovsrcome 
the  dead  hand  of  the  stereotype — ^for  reasons 
of  religion  or  region  of  birth.  And  I  believe 
that  each  passing  day  win  diminish  the  force 
of  ths  stereotype  for  all  of  ua. 

As  reeenUy  as  last  week  when  I  attended 
the  swearing  In  erf  an  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  It  was  noted  In  some  accounts 
that  I  am  "from  a  Southern  State."  Ths 
Ambassador  himself  was  from  a  Southern 
State,  also.  But  the  accident  of  my  birth 
became  newsworthy,  as  did  his.  because  I 
was  bom  In  the  South  of  whits  parents  and 
he  was  bom  of  Negro  parents. 

If  to  stand  by  his  side  and  to  shake  his 
hand  and  to  wish  him  "Oodq^eed"  makes 
news,  then  that  Is  news  I  am  proud  to  make. 


I  say  this  to  smphsslss  that  ths  sffort 
made  by  your  national  leadership  today 
against  discrimination,  against  bias,  sgainst 
division,  and  against  ths  tyranny  of  stereo- 
types Is.  above  all,  an  effort  directed  by  men 
who  know  personally  the  enemy  and  know 
his  toll. 

But.  I  say  this  also  to  suggest  that  perhapa 
we  of  America  ahould  oonsldsr  raising  our 
sights  toward  larger  horiaons.  Certainly  In 
this  fleM  there  Is  mudi  still  to  accomplish, 
but  what  remains  undone  does  not  dstract 
from  the  magnitude  of  what  has  been  done. 


completely.  But  when  we  kMk  to  **>,  ^ 
aa  a  whole  the  problem  of  dlscrlminatlTk 
a  n^assive  problem.  reqiUring  »«— ^ty,  jj^j 
on  our  part.  ^^* 

We  cannot  be  content  until  ««  coibmi 
ourselves  to  massive  support  of  the  awaTS 
hvunan  rights  everywhere.  * 

Our  American  vocabulary  is  filled  stn 
frequent  expressions  Identifying  lllftttZ 
Illness.  Ignorance,  and  povwty  as  ths  Ofmmi 
SOTS  of  humankind.  I  bsllsve  wa  aasfte 
complete  our  vocabulary  by  aeknowledtlB* 
frankly  that  the  greatest  oppnaaor  of2 
continues  to  be  that  of  bias  and  jmJrmaT 

We  shall  have  failed  our  country  sad  ^m 
cause  If,  from  the  position  ws  srs  nov  prtir 
leged  to  enjoy  In  the  world,  we  do  net  i^tew 
take  the  InltUtive  In  fuKUllng  the  pi^^ 
of  thU  aoth  century  as  the  century  of  ^ 
man  rights. 

If  we  are  to  be  remembered  as  constniethi 
builders  of  a  better  world  of  peace  sad  )■». 
tloe  and  freedom  we  shall  be  remembsied  ail 
for  the  dollars  w«  sent  abroad  but  f«r  ^ 
force  of  the  Influence  and  Isadetstdp  ^  ^ 
srclse  to^lmprova  ths  lot  of  all  ■»— »^^|^ 
It  Is  this  work  that  ehaUengas  us,  it  to  tM 
undertaking  that  sumuMms  us.  It  Is  tOB«t 
this  higher  goal  that  we  m\ist  lift  up  o« 
sights  and  set  our  course. 


FREE    ENTERPRISE    AND   FEDBUL 
AID  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Ylrglnia.  Hi. 
President,  I  stuJI  speak  about  free  ento- 
prise,  small  business,  and  Federal  aid  to 
small  business. 

To  speak  of  any  one  of  these  mm- 
rately  could  occupy  us  for  days,  it 
speak  of  all  three  together  could  be  pc«- 
sumptuous.  and  not  do  Justice  to  aai 
one  of  them.  However,  what  I  am  pr»- 
j;>oslng  to  do  Is  take  a  look  at  certain  u- 
pects  of  their  interrelationships  wtdeb 
I  think  peculiarly  Important  at  fi± 
juncture  In  our  Nation's  econoode 
development. 

If  we  look  at  the  recipe  for  free  en- 
terprise we  find  that  one  of  the  mat 
important  ingredients  Is  indlvlduallHi. 
In  a  free  enterprise  system  the  taidMi- 
ual  has  no  prohlbitlans  against  his  free- 
dom of  entry  to  businesses.  If  he  vibIi 
to  go  into  business  there  Is  nothinc  li 
stop  him,  in  some  cases  even  though  te 
lacks  the  capital  to  do  go. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  Identlfyisf 
characteristics  of  capitalism  that  iBft- 
Tklual  enterprise  Bianlfested  threii^ 
private  InttlaUve  has  been  the  raottfi*> 
ing  force.  Wuwt'ieie  has  this  been  ■■• 
in  evidence  than  fai  the  history  of  ee^ 
nomlc  development  In  America. 

American  economic  growth  has  bees 
reflected  in  the  large  expansion  of  the 
number  of  firms  doing  business.  In  tbi 
decade  of  the  1060's  alone,  over  700JII 
enterprises  were  added  to  our  buiiiMB 
population.  Today  there  are  sow 
4.810.000  firms  doing  business  in  the 
American  ecomxny. 

Of  the  total  number  of  firms,  over  IS 
percent  are  small.  In  other  words,  the 
great  bulk  of  American  business  is  made 
up  of  imdeniably  small  enterprises  hwi- 
nesses  without  any  paid  employees  ottatf 
than  the  owners.  Onlf  one  out  of  IMr 
btislneases  has  more  th2A  three  paid  «» 
ployees.  From  these  flcores  alone  it  k 
easy  enough  to  see  that  between  3.5  sad 


4  miDlon  firms  hi  operaUon  today  are 
Joy,  regardless  of  what  measuring  sUck 

we  use. 

m  addition  to  these  very  small  busl- 
oesses  there  are  several  hundred  thou- 
gmul  which  are  relatively  small  com- 
[,gred  with  the  leading  corporations  In 
Jhe  markets  in  which  they  compete.  For 
example,  in  manufacturing,  the  largest 
200  companies  accomited  for  38  percent 
of  the  value  added  by  manufacture  in 
1958. 

But  the  size  figures  alone  do  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  statistics  of  new 
firm  formations  and  of  discontinuances 
show  how  much  in  flux  our  economy 
really  is.  Every  year  thousands  of  firms 
come  into  existence  and  thousands  dis- 
continue business.  In  1901,  437,000  new 
Qnns  came  into  ^istence  and  398,000 
discontinued  business — leaving  a  net 
gain  of  89,000.  The  year  before,  and  the 
year  before  that,  and  each  year  before, 
exhibits  these  turnovers.  Thus,  even 
though  the  size  of  the  economy  has  been 
Increasing  year  by  year,  It  has  not  pre- 
sented a  simple  picture  of  growth. 
Orovth  has  not  been  Just  a  case  of  add- 
ing on  new  businesses.  Instead,  the  his- 
torical picture  has  been  one  of  change 
in  the  whole  texture,  the  product  mix 
of  the  economy.  This  steadily  chang- 
ing mixture  attests  to  the  ability  of  the 
American  economy  to  adapt  to  changing 
^ffn^nAn  for  goods  and  services,  and  to 
the  fbanging  global  economy  of  which 
ve  are  apart. 

This  ability  to  adapt  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  one  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  capitalistic  economy — the  ease  of 
entry  into  business.  Whereas  ease  of  en- 
try «timiniriv>^  there  is  invariably  indi- 
cated a  decline  in  the  capitalistic  nature 
of  an  economy.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  it  is  imi>ossible  for  a  new  busi- 
nen  to  be  organized.  The  same  has  been 
tnM  of  the  societies  ruled  by  dictators. 
In  these  situations  governmental  deci- 
sions have  not  only  set  the  contours  of 
the  economy  but  have  also  determined  its 
content  and  mix.  The  history  of  capi- 
talism, of  free  enterprise,  has  been  quite 
different  Here  the  opportunity  to  enter 
business  has  been  unrestricted.  The 
vigor  of  the  American  economy  amply 
demonstrates  this  freedom. 

Our  economy  is  one  of  dramatic  and 
rapid  transition.  Population  is  growing 
sod  will  surpass  200  million  people  be- 
fore the  year  2000.  The  age  structure  of 
the  population  is  changing.  These  two 
factors  alone  create  new  systems  of  de- 
mands for  goods  and  services  to  be  satis- 
fied by  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
economy. 

In  addition,  the  great  force  at  work 
not  only  in  America  but  in  other  coun- 
trlss  is  that  of  technological  change. 
We  are  undergoing  a  rapid  technological 
evolution  which  is  itnpnaing  itself  upon 
the  economic  structure.  Old  businesses 
are  declining  and  rwm  fonns  of  enter- 
prise are  coming  into  existence.  Declin- 
Ing  operations  are  being  replaced  by  in- 
wggent  industries  marked  by  strong 
tnnrth  trends. 

The  oompUeaUons  of  technological 
diange  and  changes  in  the  demands  for 
IWMls  and  services  are  producing  other 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  American 


economy  as  well  as  in  its  dynamics. 
The  forms  of  retailing  are  undergoing 
treat  changes.  Drufstores  no  longer 
sen  Just  drugs;  food  stores  no  longer  sell 
only  food;  department  stores  in  many 
instances  have  shifted  their  merchandis- 
ing techniques. 

All  of  these  changes  have  combined  to 
affect  the  ways  of  doing  business  by  indi- 
vidual firms  tax  America.  Tlie  occur- 
rence of  such  changes  marics  the  flexi- 
bility in  the  American  economy  which 
has  made  it  for  so  long  a  growing,  viable, 
healthy  part  of  the  world  economy. 

The  preservation  of  this  flexibility  Ik 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  freedom  of  enterprise  in 
our  economy.  Wherever  Government 
intervenes  to  inhibit  the  flexibility  and 
mobility  of  that  economy  it  inhibits  the 
possibilities  of  future  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy. Where  Oovemment  takes  those 
measures  which  by  regulating  activities 
within  the  economy  promote  flexibility, 
ease  of  entry,  and  persistence  of  oppor- 
tunity, then  Government  acts  to  stimu- 
late the  free  enterprise  system. 

I  speak  of  'regulating  activities"  be- 
cause, distasteful  as  is  that  concept  in  its 
abstract  form,  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  freedom  of  entry  to  business  and 
preservation  of  opportvmitles  for  small 
business  have  not  occurred  in  the  ab- 
sence of  governmental  regulation  and 
assistance. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  argue 
the  case  for  governmental  intervention 
in  the  preservation  of  competition  be- 
yond a  consideration  of  this  question: 
If  we  were  to  assume  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  any  Federal  regulation  or  assist- 
ance since  1890.  what  kind  of  economy 
would  we  be  presented  with  today?  Giv- 
en historical  evidence  of  other  countries, 
as  well  as  trends  which  have  manifested 
themselves  here,  we  could  say  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  would  be  many  fewer 
firms  in  existence  today. 

In  the  field  of  manufacturing,  merger 
movements  and  sharp  competition 
would  have  reduced  most  areas  of 
manufacturing  to  competition  among  a 
relatively  small  number  of  giant  firms. 
In  fact,  today  the  only  section  of  the 
economy  showing  a  decline  trend  in 
the  number  of  firms  doing  business  is 
manufacturing. 

The  field  of  retailing  would  be  dom- 
inated by  large  organizations  and  the 
same  would  be  true  in  the  field  of  l>ank- 
Ing,  savings  and  loans,  insurance,  and 
other  financial  areas.  Only  in  the  serv- 
ice trades  would  we  find  ease  of  entry  for 
the  small  operators. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  entry  is 
precluded  to  small  firms  in  many  areas 
simply  because  the  costs  of  entry — get- 
tiiig  into  business — are  so  high.  What 
f  reed<»i  of  competition  involves  is,  quite 
simply,  the  preservation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  small  firms  to  come  into  ex- 
istence in  all  sections  of  the  economy  in 
which  a  small  fh-m  can  operate 
economically. 

"Hie  central  questions  are  thus  these: 
How  best  to  preserve  freedom  of  entry? 
How  best  to  preserve  fiexlbility  of  pri- 
vate enterprise?  How  best  to  assure 
equality   of  economic  opportunity? 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  these 
questions  that  I  examine  the  role  of 


governmental  assistance  with  respect  to 
small  business. 

Many  studies  have  sbowiv— for  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
published  such  a  study — that  fliMuaelng 
is  the  most  pressing  proUem  confront- 
ing small  business.  The  saaaU  firm,  un- 
like the  large  firm,  faces  very  serious 
dUDeultles  in  getting  long-term  or  equity 
financing.  Small  firms  for  the  naost  part 
are  limited  to  short-term  borrowing  and 
at  generally  higher  coats  than  are  paid 
by  large  firms. 

The  small  firm  is  unlikely  to  have  the 
maiiagement  skiUs  and  know-how  which 
Is  available  to  larger  firms;  neither  will 
it  have  access  to  Information  concern- 
ing research  and  development  of  new 
prodiicts  which  are  available  to  large 
firms.  In  addition,  the  small  firm  is  fre- 
quently at  a  great  disadvantage  hi  bid- 
ding on  Federal  procurement  opportuni- 
ties. 

Here  are  areas  where  small  business 
can  use  assistance.  In  none  of  these 
areas  has  the  private  economy  working 
alone  been  able  to  provide  assistance,  on 
the  scale  and  to  the  degree,  which  the 
small  business  population  requires. 

And  if  Oovemment  could  provide  this 
assistance  without  establi^ilng  give- 
away programs  of  any  kind,  and  without 
affecting  the  conditions  of  competition — 
that  is  to  say,  without  slanting  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  simply  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small  firm — then  certainly 
Government  would  be  fulfilling  its  ob- 
ligations to  the  American  people  in  a 
wholly  legitimate,  thoroughly  desirable 
fashion.  It  would  be  fulfilling  the  role 
of  assisting  the  economy  and  economic 
growth  without  in  any  way  inhibiting 
freedom  of  enterprise  by  its  actions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  development 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
constitutes  a  wise  and  heartening  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  that  as- 
sistance to  small  business  constitutes  a 
contribution  toward  the  success  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  rattier  than 
an  encroachment  iqx)n  that  system.  In 
the  preamble  to  Uie  Small  Business  Act 
Itself.  Congress  made  it  clear  that  it  con- 
sidered a  strong  and  prosperous  small 
business  cooomunlty  to  be  a  basic  ele- 
ment in  a  free  and  competitive  economy : 

The  eesenoe  of  the  American  economic 
system  of  private  enterprise  Is  free  competi- 
tion. Only  through  full  and  free  competi- 
tion can  free  markets,  free  entry  into  busi- 
ness, and  opportiinltles  for  the  expression 
and  growth  of  i>ersonal  Initiative  and  In- 
dividual judgment  be  assiuvd.  The  preser- 
vation and  expansion  of  such  competition 
Is  baslo  not  only  to  the  economic  well- 
being  but  to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 
Such  security  and  weU-being  cannot  be 
realised  imless  ths  actual  and  potential 
capacity  of  small  business  Is  encotu-aged 
and  developed.  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Oovemment  should 
aid,  counsel,  assist,  and  protect.  Insofar  as 
Is  possible,  the  Interests  of  small  bxisiness 
concerns  In  order  to  preserve  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  •  •  •  and  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  is  the  Job  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  aid,  counsel,  assist,  and 
protect  the  small  business  omnmunity. 
At  no  time  in  our  history  has  that  Job 
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been  as  important  as  it  is  today,  wben 
the  Nation  is  making  every  effort  to  sus- 
tain economic  recoyry.  It  is  clear  tbat 
a  stroDc  and  piiMperous  small  buatnen 
community  can  contribute  materially  to 
that  recovery.  For  small  businesses 
constitute  not  only  a  sicniflcant  pnqwr- 
tion  of  the  total  production  of  goods  and 
services,  but  also  a  vast  and  diversifled 
source  of  employment  opportunities.  At 
a  time  when  the  Nation  is  striving  to- 
ward full  capacity  and  full  emplojrment 
these  facts  take  on  a  significance. 

How  does  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration go  about  assuring  tbat  the 
actual  and  potential  capacity  of  small 
business  is  encouraged  and  developed? 

The  SBA,  working  In  cooperation  with 
banks,  makes  fimds  available  to  small 
firms  in  the  form  of  loans  on  a  sound 
business  basis.  Small  firms  are  not  given 
money  but  establish  eligibility  for  loans 
on  the  same  basis  as  Is  required  at  a 
bank.  The  program  has  enabled  thou- 
sands of  businesses  to  acquire  funds  for 
operating  or  growth  purposes  which 
they  otherwise  would  not  have  obtained. 
The  soundness  of  the  program  is  testi- 
fied to  by  the  very  small  percentage  of 
loss  on  these  loans. 

The  SBA  has  made  a  determined  effort 
to  cut  through  the  tangle  of  redtape  and 
delays  which  had  long  made  the  process 
of  loan  applications  a  bewildering  maze 
to  small  businessmen.  One  of  the  most 
significant  steps  in  this  regard  has  been 
the  institution  of  the  simplified  bank 
loan-participation  plan,  imder  which  the 
SBA  in  effect  accepts  the  experienced 
Judgment  of  the  bank  Itself.  The  re- 
sponse to  this  program  has  been  gratify- 
ing. Today,  some  two-thirds  of  all  SBA 
loans  are  made  in  participation  with 
banks  and  other  private  lending  institu- 
tions. Perhaps  most  signiflcant.  the 
agency  has  thus  taken  a  major  step 
toward  encouraging  the  development  of 
permanent  relationships  between  the 
banks  and  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
Nation.  This  is,  of  course,  helpful  to 
small  business;  but  it  is  also  helpful  to 
the  banking  industry. 

A  striking  development  in  this  area 
has  been  the  program  announced  Jointly 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  the  American  Bankers  Association. 
The  essence  of  the  program  is  that  the 
banks  will  make  and  service  the  loans 
for  the  Small  Business  Administration 
and  will  provide  a  large  share  of  the  loan 
f  imds.  The  banks'  share  will  be  repaid 
before  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion begins  collecting  its  share  of  the 
loan  principal.  Under  the  new  program 
it  should  be  easier  for  small  businessmen 
to  obtain  seciu-ed  long-term  loans  from 
the  bankers  with  the  Government  under- 
writing a  large  imrt  of  the  transaction. 
The  plan  thus  meets  the  dual  objective  of 
providing  small  business  financing  while 
at  the  same  time  utilizing  the  resources 
of  the  private  banking  system. 

In  addition,  the  SBA  has  been  given 
the  authority  to  license  small  business 
investment  companies  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  making  equity  and  long-term 
capital  available  to  small  businesses. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance program,  the  SBA  is  simply 
filling  in  part  a  gap  whose  existence  has 
been  pointed  to  by  most  all  students  of 


the  subject.  That  gap  has  by  no  means 
yet  been  filled. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  agency  has 
licensed  alnuMt  519  small  builneM  In- 
vestment companies.  Approximately 
$428  million  in  venture  capital  has  been 
brought  into  the  financial  markets  for 
investment  in  small  business  enterprises. 
Perhaps  the  most  signiflcant  aspect  of 
the  program  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  businessman  and  of  the  taxpayer  is 
that  the  Federal  funds  which  have  been 
committed  so  far  constitute  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  available  capital.  Thus 
the  Oovemment  has  assumed  a  role,  not 
of  a  competitor  with  private  enterprise, 
but  rather  that  of  a  partner;  providing, 
not  a  substitute  for  private  enterprise, 
but  rather  an  incentlye  fgii^^ncreased 
activity  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Management  problems  make  up  one 
of  the  greatest  difBcultles  facing  the  Na- 
tion's small  businesses;  and.  perhaps  not 
surprisingly,  a  high  percentage  of  busi- 
ness failures  stem  from  poor  manage- 
ment. In  recognition  of  these  economic 
facts  of  life,  the  SBA  has  undertaken  a 
broad  program  of  strengthening  small 
business  management. 

The  agency  publishes  a  variety  of 
management,  technical,  marketing,  and 
research  aids.  These  materials  have 
met  with  enthusiastic  response  from 
small  businessmen  in  this  country  and 
have  been  widely  translated  abroad. 
Further,  through  management  research 
projects  undertaken  by  outside  organi- 
zations and  financed  by  SBA,  new  and 
valuable  information  is  becoming  avail- 
able to  more  and  more  small  business 
owners  and  operators.  In  addition,  SBA 
provides  individual  management  coun- 
seling— in  the  form  of  letters,  telephone 
calls,  and  personal  visits — to  estaMlshed 
or  prospective  small  businessmen. 

Finally,  SBA  seeks  to  make  available  to 
the  small  businessman  all  of  the  know- 
how  and  developments  in  managerial 
skills  and  techniques  which  have  been 
developed  by  large  businesses  and  by 
universities  and  colleges.  It  does  this 
through  the  establishment  of  training 
programs  and  seminars  coi^cted  by 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  institu- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  SBA.  All 
of  these  business  education  programs  are 
self-financing. 

In  still  another  area  the  SBA  acts  to 
open  doors  which  otherwise  the  small 
firms  would  have  difficulty  in  even  find- 
ing. The  Federal  Oovemment  procures 
goods  and  services  totaling  billions  of 
dollars  annually.  Large  firms  with  their 
teams  of  engineers  and  ccmtact  men  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  bidding  on  Federal 
requests  for  procurement.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
SBA.  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, seeks  to  set  aside  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  all  Federal  procturement  for 
bidding  by  small  firms  only. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  procure- 
ment which  is  set  aside  for  small  firms  is 
set  aside  for  competitive  bidding,  and 
that  the  procuringyOfflcer  must  be  satis- 
fled  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
competent  bidders  to  assure  a  fair  price. 
The  ultimate  savings  to  the  Government 
which  result,  while  difficult  to  measure. 


are  apparent.  The  SBA  also  mak«  >. 
effort  to  develop  information  on  flm 
capabilities  and  to  call  this  to  the  atteg. 
tion  of  procuring  officials  in  ot^  tbti 
procurement  contracts  can  be  ou^ 
available  to  the  small  firms  on  a  oob! 
petltive  basis. 

In  still  other  instances,  the  SBA  aeekt 
to  assist  the  small  firm  which  is  havtM 
production  difBcultles.  Here  the  a)u 
makes  available  to  the  small  firm  p(«. 
duction  know-how  which  would  t^ 
otherwise  be  available  to  the  nun 
operator. 

In  summary,  in  each  of  these  InsUiictt 
the  efforts  of  the  SBA  have  been  directed 
toward  increasing  the  competitive  capt- 
bllities  of  the  small  firm  and  its  opeti. 
tors.  There  is  represented  here  no  effort 
to  give  a  kind  of  special  protection  « 
privilege  to  the  smiill  operator.  Tben 
are  no  giveaways  involved.  The  enttn 
program  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  tht 
American  economy  is  a  competitive  eeon^ 
omy.  and  that  its  future  success  depeDdi 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high  degnt 
of  competition.  Therefore,  if  thrw^h 
financial  and  other  assistance  the  BBi 
can  make  the  small  firm  a  better,  mon 
alert,  more  efficient  competitor — then  B 
will  have  contributed  substantially  ml 
only  to  the  growth  of  the  American  eooo- 
omy  but  to  the  preservation  of  tht 
essential  capitalistic  features  of  thst 
economy. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  the  Small  Bori* 
ness  Administration  is  doing. 

It  is  clear  that  much  has  already  bees 
accomplished.  In  the  last  fiscal  yetr 
smaU  businessmen  received  more  flnaa* 
cial  help  from  the  Agency  than  In  sbj 
compfloable  period  in  its  history — sn  In- 
crease of  24  percent  in  number  and  44 
percent  in  dollar  amount  of  loans  ip> 
proved  over  the  previous  year,  69  and 
114  percent  over  fiscal  year  1990.  At  the 
same  time,  small  flrms  received  reeord 
assistance  m  obtaining  Oovenmient  eon* 
tracts  under  the  SBA's  cooperatlre  pro* 
curement  programs.  In  a  number  of 
contracts  awarded  under  the  joint  k^ 
aside  program  during  calendar  year  190, 
the  Agency  recorded  an  18  and  116  pe^ 
cent  increase  over  the  2  previous  yean; 
in  dollar  amount,  the  increase  was  M 
and  91  percent,  respectirely. 

But  it  is  equally  clear  that  mud)  r> 
mains  to  be  done.  Some  6,200  smaU 
business  loans  represent  a  gratlfytnc 
achievement:  but,  when  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  great  need  that  exists.  • 
is  quite  obviously  a  drop  in  the  bucM. 
The  sharp  Increase  in  SBIC's  licensad  ii 
an  encouraging  sign;  but  the  equttj 
financing  gap  which  has  long  plagoed 
small  firms  remains  largely  unfilled. 
More  than  54,000 — calendar  srear  19©- 
prime  contracts  awarded  to  small  ba^ 
nesses  bespeaks  an  increased  recognitiaB 
on  the  part  of  Oovemment  of  its  obUgs- 
tion  not  to  allow  its  pnxmrement  pm^ 
tices  to  work  inequitably;  but  the  dis- 
mal fact  is  that  the  last  few  years  have 
seen  small  firms  receiving  a  steadily  de- 
creasing share  of  the  Govemmoit  pf*- 
curement  dollar.  This  trend  was  ballad 
during  fiscal  year  1962  by  hercuksa 
effort  on  the  part  of  SBA  and  the  pro- 
curing agencies  but  strong  efforts  wiH  be 
required  if  a  further  drop  in  the  share 
going  to  small  firms  is  to  be  preventsd. 
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Tes  much  remains  to  be  done;  and  at 
(MM  of  the  naoet  critical  moments  in  our 
wjory  for  the  smaU  business  com.- 
nUnity  One  need  only  look  to  the  dally 
^vs)aper8  to  see  the  economic  deydop- 
^ts  which  impertl  the  future  of  the 
— j^  firm;  business  failure  at  about  8 
peroent  below  the  post-war  high;  cor- 
Dorate  mergers  at  record  levels;  the 
^nnmth  of  discounting  endangering  the 
very  existence  of  traditional  forms  of 
Bierehandislng:  the  increase  in  costs  of 
producUon  resulting  In  a  profit  squeeze 
!rhich  only  the  hardiest  can  weather: 
the  rapid  evolution  of  automation;  the 
QiouDtlng  competition  from  the  newly 
jtbuilt  industrial  complexes  of  Europe 
tnd  Japan. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Small  Busi- 
netf  Administration— or.  indeed,  any 
agency  of  Oovemment.  State  or  Fed- 
eral—can  or  should  be  thought  of  as  the 
tnswer  to  these  problems.  In  the  final 
uialysis.  It  is  the  ingenuity,  adaptability 
and  perseverance  of  the  small  firm 
wblch  will  determine  whether  It  can  sxir- 
vive.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that  there 
i(  a  great  deal  which  an  agency  like  the 
SBA  can  do  to  ease  the  path  and  guide 
tbe  way  on  that  road  to  survivaL 

What  the  SBA  needs— and  what  it  has 
nerer  received,  either  in  sufficiently  large 
doses  or  with  sufficient  regularity — is 
adequate  resources.  Lipservice  tribute 
to  the  value  of  smaU  business  to  the 
American  economy  is  simply  not  enough. 
What  is  absolutely  essential  Is  a  recognl- 
tioD  that,  while  the  cost  of  augmenting 
tbe  SBA's  resources  does  constitute  a 
temporary  drain  on  the  budget,  the  cost 
Is  neither  great  nor  long-lived.  Loaned 
funds  are  repaid  with  Interest;  Govern- 
ment contracts  awarded  to  small 
businesses  lead  inevitably  to  lower  prices 
and  better  quality  for  the  Government 
dollar;  the  success  story  of  a  small  firm 
can  be  told  in  terms  of  increased  employ- 
joeDt,  increased  profits — and  increased 
tai  revenues. 

Providing  adequate  resources  for  the 
Small  Busmess  Administration  thus  con- 
stitutes neither  a  dole  nor  an  uneconomic 
commitment.  It  constitutes,  rather,  an 
Investment,  and  one  which  Is  at  once  the 
soundest  and  most  gratifying  we  can 
make:  an  investment  in  the  future  of 
America. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CHESTER 

BOWLES     AS     AMBASSADOR     TO 
INDIA 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  of  Chester  Bowles'  ap- 
pointment as  our  next  Ambassador  to 
India  deserves  the  most  enthusiastic  re- 
ception both  In  the  United  States  and 
in  India.  Indeed.  Mr.  Bowles  has  a 
worldwide  stature  that  is  imsurpassed. 

During  the  years  since  World  War  n 
the  United  States  has  sent  a  succession 
of  brilliant  Ambassadors  to  India  that 
represents  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
chapters  in  our  diplomatic  history.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  John  Shekman 
CooPKK,  was  one  of  that  distingtiished 
succession  as  is  the  resigning  Ambassa- 
dor, Prof.  Kenneth  Galbralth,  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Chet  Bowles  who  previously  held  the 
o^h  post  to  which  he  has  been  again 


Assigned  brings  to  that  responsibility 
the  highest  possible  qualifications. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  announc- 
ing Mr.  Bowles'  Kppointmeat.  no  other 
American  has  such  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  India  amd  indeed  of  all  Asia. 

Chet  Bowles  has  demonstrated 
throughout  his  public  career  a  capacity 
to  see  clearly  the  basic  forces  which  are 
shaping  today's  world.  Many  of  us  are 
indebted  to  him  for  Insights  that  have 
made  the  20th  century  more  intelligible 
to  us.  For  years  he  has  been  one  of 
America's  most  articulate  and  Inspiring 
spokesmen. 

I  congratulate  President  Kennedy  for 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  I  salute 
the  people  of  India  for  their  good  fortune 
in  once  again  having  in  their  midst  one 
of  our  truly  great  citizens,  Chester 
Bowles. 

A     VITAL     NATIONAL     INTEREST- 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  devel(^ment  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  C(Mnmon  Market,  with  the  ever- 
increasing  concern  by  our  Government 
with  the  outflow  of  gold,  with  the  in- 
creased pressure  of  foreign  competition 
on  world  markets,  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  American  industry  and  gov- 
enunent  in  the  field  of  foreign  trsMie  be- 
come evermore  important. 

Industry  in  the  Midwest  is  showing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade  and  TJB.  trade  policies.  This  typi- 
fies a  new  economic  spirit  and  a  desire 
and  willingness  to  compete  in  the  inter- 
national maiicets  that  \^ill  serve  well  our 
national  interests. 

I  was  privileged  to  address  the  Min- 
neapolis Chaml>er  of  Coounerce  on  Fri- 
day. March  22,  on  the  subject  "Why  We 
Must  Increase  Exports."  The  Min- 
neapolis Chamt>er  of  Commerce  is  spon- 
sc»ing  a  tour  of  Midwest  businessmen 
to  the  Western  European  Common  Mar- 
ket area  this  coming  simuner.  Midwest 
industrialists  are  seeldng  markets.  They 
are  preparing  themselves  for  foreign 
competition.  This  group  will  be  in 
Washington  in  late  June  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State  in  order  to  be  more 
fully  informed  on  VS.  trade  and  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
its  initiative  and  I  am  pleased  that  Mid- 
west industrr  has  recognized  ^e  im- 
portance pf  foreign  trade  and  is  seeking 
to  obtain  its  fair  share  of  the  world 
markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  remarks  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  Wk  Must  Inckeabb  Exports 

Increasing  our  exports  is  tbe  greatest  chal- 
lenge facing  American  business  today.  It 
U  the  best  solution  to  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  and  It  represents  .n*  real  op- 
portunity to  create  new  jobs  for  Americans 
and  new  profits  for  business. 

New  markets  are  opening  for  U.S.  goods 
all  over  the  world.  Personal  incomes  are 
rising  rapidly  in  Europe  and  Japan.  We 
hope  to  Improve  the  economic  picture  In 
lAtln  America  dramatically  In  the  next  10 
years.     And  In  Asia  and  Africa  new  coun- 


tries are  hungry  lor  Imports  of  both  capital 
equipment  and  consumer  goods. 

yfe  face  many  problems  In  developing 
profitable  business  opportunities  in  these 
countries.  But  now  la  the  time  for  American 
business  to  move  and  move  aggressively  Into 
these  foreign  markets.  If  we  dont,  other 
countries  are  going  to  get  this  business. 
And  once  they  are  firmly  entrenched.  It  Is 
going  to  be  harder  for  us  to  come  in  to 
change  their  established  business  and  trade 
patterns. 

For  many  business  enterprises,  there  are 
good  profits  to  be  made  In  global  marketing. 
For  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  need  to 
increase  our  exftorts  is  vital.  There  Is  sim- 
ply no  other  way  to  put  an  end  to  deficits  In 
our  balance  of  payments,  without  xxnder- 
mlnlng  our  national  security  and  our  politi- 
cal leadership  in  tbe  world. 

We  have  been  able  to  persuade  some  of 
our  allies  to  buy  more  military  equipment 
In  the  United  States  to  offset  aome  of  the 
dollar  outflow  caused  by  our  overseas  mili- 
tary commitments.  But  as  long  as  we  face 
the  threat  of  Communist  aggression,  these 
military  expenditures  will  continue  to  be  a 
drain  on  our  payments  position. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  tying  more 
of  our  foreign  aid  to  purchases  \n  the  United 
States,  and  in  persuading  other  countries  to 
step  up  their  contributions  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  new  nations.  But  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  these  new  countries 
can  stand  on  their  own  two  feet — able  to 
taJce  care  of  their  own  economic  development 
and  to  resist  Communist  Influence  and  sub- 
version. 

Last  year  we  were  able  to  bring  our  pay- 
ments deficit  down  to  $2.2  billion — a  little 
more  than  half  the  deficit  we  ran  up  in  1960. 
But  the  1962  deficit  would  have  been  much 
higher  If  we  had  not  increased  our  exports 
by  nearly  $1  bllUon,  and  if  our  private  In- 
vestment In  other  countries  had  not  dropped 
by  nearly  |1  billion. 

We  do  not  look  remarkably  good  on  ex- 
ports, frankly.  Exports  account  for  only  4 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  while 
the  six  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
txport  13  percent  of  their  total  gross  na- 
tional product — 3  times  the  rate. 

Orowth  In  Eiu^jpe  and  Japan  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  has  been  phenomenal.  An 
entirely  new  way  of  life  is  developing — based 
on  higher  Incomes,  higher  living  standards, 
and  substantially  increased  demands  for 
goods  and  services. 

In  tbe  United  States  we  have  many  ad- 
vantages In  competing  In  these  markets.  We 
do  not  have  to  buUd  Industries,  as  many 
foreign  nations  still  must  do.  We  have  the 
equipment,  the  manufacturing  and  merchan- 
dising skUls,  and  we  have  established  lines 
of  merchandise.  We  also  have  in  our  fac- 
tories a  force  of  trained  workmen  that  we 
are  not  using  to  the  fullest,  and  we  have  idle 
capacity  in  many  of  o\ir  industries  tbat  is 
ready  and  waiting  to  be  put  Into  use. 

We  have  an  historic  reputation  for  having 
the  best  salesmen  in  the  world.  It's  high 
time  we  put  our  salesmanship  to  the  test 
of  foreign  markets,  and  directed  more  of  oiur 
talents  and  energies  to  exporting. 

There  are  obstacles,  I  know.  But  I  sug- 
gest the  highest  obstacle  Is  ourselves.  We 
have  not  been  export  minded  in  the  past, 
and  the  whole  process  is  strange  to  us.  We 
have  failed  to  develop  markets  abroad.  In 
some  cases  we  have  actually  refused  markets 
that  could  have  proved  profitable. 

Much  is  made  of  foreign  wage  differen- 
tials— it  is  said  that  American  industry  can- 
not compete  with  the  low  pay  in,  say,  Eu- 
rope. But  whUe  average  hoiuly  earnings  are 
lower  in  Eur(q>e  than  the  United  States,  they 
have  been  rising  much  more  sharply  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  added  to  Buropeiui  wages  are 
fringe  beneflu  that  generally  exceed  tbe  XJB. 
average  of  14  percent.     For  example,  fringe 
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beneflti  run  about  44  percent  of  wages  In 
Oemumy.  Si  percent  In  France,  and  74  per- 
oent  In  Italy.  In  one  industrial  area  In  Italy. 
tbey  are  more  than  90  porcent. 

Tlie  real  test  of  our  ability  to  compete  la 
noi  wage*  so  much  as  it  ts  productivity. 
Our  highly  automated  Indxistry  is  tremen- 
dously productive,  and  our  unit-labor  costs 
are  slightly  declining.  AvaUable  data  for 
the  principal  trading  nations  of  E^irope  and 
Japan  indicate  that  there  is  no  comparable 
decline  in  any  of  theae  countries. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labor 
abroad.  The  shortage  Is  acute  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany  and  serious  in  parts  of 
France  and  Belglxnn.  U.S.  firms  who  manu- 
facture abroad  have  found  that  even  with 
advanced  American  machinery  more  men 
were  required  In  production  that  would  have 
been  necessary  in  the  United  States. 

The  barriers  to  international  trade  we  hear 
most  about  are  tarlfTs,  quotas,  and  the  like. 
These  present  real  barriers  to  our  experts,  in 
many  Instances,  but  fortunately  we  now  have 
ways  to  deal  with  them. 

The  Common  Market,  which  Is  such  a  rich 
and  promising  customer  for  our  goods,  pre- 
sents a  partlc\ilar  problem. 

As  you  know,  by  1967  the  member  nations 
of  the  EEC  hope  to  have  eliminated  all 
tariffs  among  themselves,  and  to  have  estab- 
lished a  common  external  tariff  for  non- 
members  that  will  about  equal  the  average 
tariffs  of  individual  members  in  force  on 
January  1,  1957.  Many  Industrial  items, 
however,  have,  through  negotiations,  been 
further  reduced  by  20  percent. 

On  July  1  of  this  year  the  EEC  will  make 
the  second  move  toward  final  common  ex- 
ternal duties.  Fortunately  the  President  has 
today,  in  the  Trade  Expcmsion  Act  of  1963. 
broad  authority  to  enter  into  the  reciprocal 
tariff  agreements  reqiilred  by  such  changing 
and  rapidly  developing  patterns  of  world 
trade. 

This  new  authority,  in  my  Judgment,  rep- 
resents the  third  major  development  in 
American  trade  policy  in  oiu-  history.  The 
first  development  came  in  the  form  of 
Alexander  Hamilton's  report  on  manufac- 
tures, which  set  a  pattern  of  protectionism 
for  industry  and  labor  that  lasted  until 
1934.  Then,  out  of  the  dismay  of  the  depres- 
sion, came  the  adoption  of  the  first  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreements  Act  diirlng  the  first 
administration  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Rooeevelt — the  second  development.  Under 
that  legislation,  the  President  was  em- 
powered to  lower  tariffs  reciprocally  on  goods 
coming  from  nations  who  granted  us  like 
concessions. 

Since  passage  of  the  1962  Ttade  Act,  we 
have  had  to  face  a  significant  change.  The 
present  failure  of  Biitalh's  application  for 
membership  in  the  Common  Market  has,  of 
course,  reduced  the  practical  significance  of 
the  "special"  or  "dominant  supplier"  nego- 
tiating authority  Included  in  the  trade  act. 
However,  the  most  Important  negotiating 
authority  in  the  trade  act  remains  unaf- 
fected. We  still  have  the  broad,  general 
authority  under  the  act  to  negotiate  reduc- 
tions of  up  to  50  i^rcent  on  all  duties  as  of 
Jiily  1,  1962,  except  for  certain  sensitive 
items  covered  by  escape  clause  or  national 
security  provisions.  With  this  broad  au- 
thority we  should  be  able  to  negotiate 
significant  reciprocal  reductions  in  free 
world  trade  barriers. 

In  addition,  the  trade  act  authorized  re- 
duction of  VS.  duties  to  aero  in  several 
special  situations — t(x  example,  where  the 
duty  is  less  than  S  percent  ad  valorem,  or 
where  such  reduction  on  agricultural  com- 
modities would  help  expand  our  exports  of 
these  commodities.  Reductions  to  sero  also 
would  be  possible  on  tropical  agricultural 
and  forestry  products  which  are  not  pro- 
duced In  substantial  qoantiUes  in  the  United 
States — ^provided      the      Common      Market 


political  risks  alone,  and  a  new  rate  i 

for    both    FCIA    insurance    *ivi    ^ 

guarantees  to  prlvaU  banks,  which^w". 
lower   fees  and  premiums  than  Xhom  -^ 
viously  charged.  '^ 

I  understand  that  17V4  percent  of  ftai 
policies  in  the  last  few  months  have  bstt^ 
companies  that  never  exported  befoi«.  <i2 
Is  another  indication  that  mor«  oomp^^ 
are  being  brought  into  the  sxport  fl«m. 

FCIA  now  has  74  leading  insuraaos  nm- 


mercial  bank  in  the  United  States. 

NATIONAI.    KXrorr    XXTANSIOM    COTmaL— 
aXGIONAL  EXPOKT  EXPANSION  COTmciXS 

The  National  Export  Expansion  OouacQ  h 


countries  admit  these  tropical  products  on 
a  comparable,  nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Thus,  oxir  negoUatoca  can  go  Into  the 
forthcoming  tariff  ssssloos  with  sumelent 
negoUatlng  authority  to  secure  substantial 
reductions  in  the  duties  that  restrict  VS. 
export  opportunities. 

In  these  negotiations,  we  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  tariffs  alone.  We  are  also  very 
much    concerned    with    non-tariff    barriers, 

which  can  be  equally  damaging.     This  ad-  

mlnlstratloo  is  going  to  see  to  It  that  they  panles  participating  in  its  program  te]«^ 
are  bargained  down,  so  that  we  can  get  into  office  in  New  York  or  from  Insurance  tmaul 
these  new  expanding  markets.  and  brokers  throughout  the  country.   '^~* 

Mow  who  will  handle  these  negotiations  on  Exlmbank  is  working  with  76  U£.  coauam 
behalf  of  the  United  States?  Ultimately,  cial  banks,  and  application  forms  andlnfar' 
authority  and  responsibility  rests,  of  course,     mation  can  be  obtained  through  any  ooal 

with    the    President.     But.    unlike    previous *"'  ' *"  '"  ■""-  »'-•■'--  —   ■ 

tariff  negotiations,  which  were  handled 
through  the  I>epartment  of  State,  this  roiuid 
will  be  handled  by  a  special  representative 
of  the  President — Christian  Herter.  — ,  , 

ThU  dlstlnguUhed  genUeman  U  bringing      *°  *™*  °*  '"•  "•^-  Government  operstU^  ia 
together  an  outstanding  staff  of  trade,  in-      *?*  D«P»rtment  of  Commerce,  and  dlree^ 
dustry,  and  agricultural  specialists— includ-      ****   ^'»    regional   export   expansion  co«a«b 
ing  some  experts  he  has  recruited  from  the      ^°*^Jtr^  *^2!IU*^  Nation. 
Commerce  Department  and  other  agencies.  These  RKKC  s  conduct  a  series  of  eipcit 

His  deputy  Is  WUllam  OoMett.  former  vice  «P»flalon  workshops  for  businessman;  thst 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  ^°^^    ^'"^    *»"^*"    ^    encourage    then  to 

The  negotiations  will  be  carried  out  under  »tr«ngthen  their  export  departmenU  tat, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff*  and  Trade  •«P«J«*»ly  ^  «»•  smaller  banks,  to 
— the  GATT — which  has  44  member  naUons. 
The  timing — hopefxiUy  early  next  year — and 
the  scope  of  the  negotiations  and  other  pro- 
cedural matters  remain  to  be  worked  out 
through  mutual  agreement. 

To  assure  that  implementation  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  will  be  meaningful. 
American  business  must  begin  to  sell  aggres- 
sively in  wm-ld  markets  now. 

TAX  PaOOKAM 

American  business  musft  move  ahead  now 
to  improve  our  cost  position  through  greater 
investment  In  more  modem  plant  and  equip- 
ment. 

We  have,  thanks  to  the  87th  Congress,  a 
new  tax  credit  for  investment  in  new  ma- 
chinery and  equipment.  New  Treasury  de- 
precUtlon  schediUes,  together  with  the  tax 
credit,  will  make  It  possible  for  many  com- 
panies to  recover  more  than  SO  percent  of 
their  new  machinery  and  equipment  costs  in 
the  first  year.  And  we  have  corporate  bor- 
rowing costs  that  are  essentially  as  favorable 
as  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  1960-61 
recession. 

Conditions  are  right.  We  now  have  an 
urgent  reason  to  get  on  wtth  the  Job  of  mod- 
ernizing the  industrial  plant  of  this  country 
to  Increase  our  produettvity  and  efllclency 
and  lower  our  per-unit  costs. 

American  business  must  expand  its  re- 
search and  development  to  create  new  and 
improved  products  for  sale  at  home  and 
abroad  and  to  Improve  our  productive  proc- 
esses through  a  steadily  advancing  civilian 
technology.  Too  much  of  the  U.S.  research 
dollar  U  defense -oriented.  Not  so  in  Europe, 
for  example. 

While  we  are  ahead  of  other  covintrice  in 
productivity,  and  currently  enjoy  a  lower 
per-iuilt  labor  cost,  they  are  making  gains. 

The  President's  tax  program  recognises  the 
need  to  stimulate  industry  initiative  and  in- 
vestment In  research  and  development,  as 
well  as  in  plant  modernization.  In  addition 
to  his  proposal  for  reductions  In  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax  rate,  the  tax  revision  program 
includes  a  new  provision  for  treating  capital 
Investment  in  research  facilities  as  a  ctu-- 
rently  deductible  business  operating  expense. 
KXPOKT-caKDrr  ouABANrxsa 

Through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  Foreign  Credit  Insurance  As- 
sociation, as  you  know,  steps  have  been  taken 
to  improve  credit  availability  and  export 
insurance  for  commercial  and  political  risks, 
so  that  American  businessmen  can  operate 
on  a  par  with  foreign  exporters.  Innovations 
recently  made  include  FCIA  policies  to  insure 
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the  stipportlve  financial  serrloes  that  i  _ 
era  need:  they  work  with  oolleges  and  m^rm- 
sitles  on  special  courses  and  seminan  t^ 
will  help  businessmen  learn  about  the  ipHW 
problems  in  exporting  and  help  them  omiw 
come  any  fear  they  may  have  of  aa  tmfi 
miliar  type  of  business;  they  contact  tes 
executives  directly  to  apprise  them  of  Si 
potential  for  marketing  their  specific  jn^ 
ucts  abroad;  the  St.  Louis  RKBC  has  sms 
organised  its  own  trade  mission. 

The  NEBC  has  asked  each  of  its  900  BBC 
members  to  obtain  one  new  exportsr.  TM 
U  a  good  beginning.  The  total  impact  of  M 
new  exporters  will  be  considerable,  sad  u 
will  build  each  year  as  these  exporters  pta 
experience  and  their  foreign  sales  grow. 

TSAOK    MISSIONS,    CXNTXaS    ANB    VAIH 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  d»> 
veloped  an  extensive  program  of  trade  a^ 
slons,  trade  centers,  trade  fair  ezhlbltla« 
and  specialized  export  services  deslgasd  U 
bring  American  sellers  and  foreign  purekM> 
ers  together.  Last  year  each  official  tn* 
mission  carried  about  SOO  U.8.  bnslnsM  pn- 
posals  abroad,  and  returned  with  leath  as 
foreign  Investment  opportunities  aod  oaa> 
tacU. 

The  Department's  new  trade  centen  ti 
London,  Bangkok,  and  Frankftirt  off*  eoi- 
slderable  promise  to  exporters.  Mors  Vtm 
200  companiee  which  had  never  exported  to- 
fore  have  obtained  agents  to  represent  ttM 
overseas  as  a  result  of  exhibits  in  ont  tnSi 
center  or  another. 

An  Atlanta  toy  company  increased  its  toM 
sales  volume  by  10  to  15  percent,  foUovtaf 
the  toy  show  at  the  London  center  last  ywr. 

A  Texarkana  company  sold  its  entire  n- 
hiblt  after  the  show  for  medical,  dental  sai 
surgical  supplies  and  equipment  at  tti 
Bangkok  center.  Since  then  it  has  noitmt 
substantial  orders  from  the  Thai  oompsif 
that  bought  the  exhibit,  and  has  had  Is- 
quirles  from  companies  in  other  soutksirt 
Asian  countries  whose  representsUvss  tn 
the  exhibit  in  Bangkok. 

The  newest  trade  center  In  Frankfurt  Is  of 
to  an  encouraging  start,  and  the  DepartnHl 
expects  similar  good  results  when  they  epa 
their  permanent  showcase  for  VS.  goods  is 
Tokyo  on  April  2  and  in  Milan  Uter  In  Um 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  trade  fairs  staged  for  tkt 
U8IA.  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro> 
Ject  the  imsge  of  America,  the  Coauatnt 
Department  Is  launching  a  new  program  <( 
purely  commercial  exhibits  in  prime  marfcsli 
for  UB.  goods.  Thsse  exhibits  are  oigsiiMI 
after   market  surveys   have   been   mads  lo 


identify  ipeciflc  export  opportunities  for  our 
producers.  The  first  of  these  air-commercial 
^Kiilblttons  was  Just  held  at  the  Royal  Neth- 
erlands Industry  Fair  in  Utrecht.  Kxhlbl- 
tloDS  will  follow  at  the  Lyon  International 
pair  in  France  in  April  and  the  International 
Samples  Fair  in  Barcelona  In  June. 

I  encourage  companies  in  Minnesota  to 
participate  in  these  international  trade 
centers,  fairs  and  missions  f«  a  regular  prac- 
tice. Foreign  trade  means  a  great  deal  to 
Mlnneeota.  The  Jobs  of  more  than  one-third 
of  lClnnesota'8  workers  engaged  in  mantifac- 
torlng  are  tied  in  one  way  or  another  to 
expects.  And  agricultural  esports  account 
for  the  production  of  almost  1  in  every  10 
farmworkers  here  in  Mlnneeota. 

Tbe  export  Job  has  to  be  done  by  private 
]}U(ineas.  It  has  to  be  done  by  existing  ex- 
porters putting  more  drive  behind  their  ex- 
pat eOorts — expanding  their  marketing  to 
iBore  countries,  working  their  existing  for- 
algn  markets  more  Intensively,  and  giving 
gnater  attention  to  their  export  activities  at 
tbs  top  levels  of  management.  It  also  has 
to  be  done  by  bringing  more  companies  with 
txport  capabilities  Into  the  export  markets. 

It  Is  In  your  Interest,  as  well  ss  the  na- 
tiooal  Interest,  to  do  everything  you  can  to 
giaks  certain  that  no  company  here  in  Min- 
MsoU  with  export  capability  fails  to  take 
sdvantage  of  iu  foreign  aales  opportimlties. 

In  short,  gentlemen,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
oar  snergy  and  Initiative;  let's  show  a  lot 
mote  than  we  have.  The  Government  is 
oanking  up  to  help — but  the  responsibility 
Is  sqtisrely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  business 
community. 

We  are  going  to  export  or  we  are  going  to  be 
In  real  economic  trouble.  That,  it  sems  to 
PM,  U  the  key  to  prosperity  in  the  1960's. 


UEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  CALX. 
OP  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  up  some  bills  on  the 
calendar  to  which  there  1b  no  objection. 
I  hope  that  Senators  who  may  desire  to 
make  extraneous  remarks  will  withhold 
them  until  the  youth  employment  bill  Is 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader, 
tbe  Senator  from  IlUil^  (Mr.  Dducskn]. 
and  I  Intend  to  call  up  four  bills  which 
I  understand  are  noncontroverslal. 


WATER  POR  LANDS  IN  THIRD  DIVI- 
aiON.  RIVERTON  RECLAMATION 
PROJECT,  WYOMING 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Ur.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  90,  Senate  biU  983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
InTTti  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  UUe. 

Tbe  Lbgxslativk  Clekk.  A  bill  (8.  982) 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  in 
the  third  division,  Riverton  reclamation 
project.  Wyoming. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montaiui?  > 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
neard  some  comments  about  the  slow- 
oess  of  pace  of  this  body,  but  this  after- 
noon we  are  witnessing  some  very  rapid 
movement  in  meeting  an  emergency 
which  has  arisen  in  my  SUte  of 
Wyoming. 


The  settlers  on  the  third  division  of 
the  Riverton  reclamation  project  are 
again  faced  with  the  prospect  of  having 
no  water  to  irrigate  their  crops.  The 
problem  arises  because  of  the  inability 
of  the  settlers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  reach  an  a^eement  on  a 
repayment  contract.  As  a  result,  the 
Bureau  is  without  authority  to  deliver 
water  until  this  legislation  is  enacted. 

Even  as  we  are  worldng  on  legislative 
proposals  to  correct  some  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  project,  it  is  evident  the 
farmerE  must  have  irrigation  water  to 
grow  their  crops  in  order  to  protect  their 
investments  and  to  meet  their  current 
obligations. 

The  Congress  is  meeting  this  need  to- 
day. The  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  passed  a  companion  bill  to  this 
measure — 8.  982 — which  I  introduced 
along  with  my  colleague  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  commended  for  its  action 
in  reporting  this  measure  to  the  Senate 
so  that  we  can  send  it  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  there  will 
be  additional  legislation  introduced  in 
the  near  future  to  meet  other  needs  of 
these  settlers.  I  am  confident  the  Con- 
gress will  provide  the  additional  as- 
sistance to  make  this  project  one  that 
is  an  economic  reality  and  one  which  will 
provide  the  families  living  on  the  proj- 
ect with  a  comfortable  living. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  have 
played  an  important  part  in  seeUng  the 
solutions  to  the  problems  on  the  third 
division,  and  to  them  I  can  offer  my 
gratitude  and  the  thanks  of  the  settlers 
on  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  body  will 
give  speedy  approval  to  S.  982  so  that 
the  farmers  on  the  third  division  can 
make  their  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  112),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rb(x>rd, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  8.  982,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  the  result  of  an  executive  com- 
munication, is  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  deliver  water 
to  lands  In  the  third  dlvUlon,  Riverton  Fed- 
eral reclamation  project,  Wyoming,  during 
calendar  year  1963  without  regard  to  the 
time  limitation  specified  in  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1989.  It  provides  that  only 
thoae  water  users  who  deelre  water  wiU  be 
required  to  receive  water  and  pay  for  It. 
This  legislation  authorizes  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement for  this  year  only  pending  re- 
ceipt from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  recommendations  for  a  permanent  solu- 
tion and  the  enactment  of  permanent  leg- 
lalatlon. 

COST 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  In  excess  of  the  water 
paymenU  received  wUl  be  nonreimbursable. 
However,  payments  by  those  water  users  who 
have  already  indicated  that  they  will  take 
water  if  it  U  available  will  be  sufflcient  to 
almoat  pay  the  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses,  and,  therefore,  the  nonreimbursa- 
ble cost.  If  any,  will  amount  to  no  more  than 
a  few  thousand  dollars. 


There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  enactment 
of  this  leglslaUon  at  an  early  date  since  the 
Secretary  u  without  authority  to  deUver 
water  to  lands  of  the  third  division  during 
the  forthcoming  irrigation  season.  Many  of 
the  farmers  have  already  started  preparing 
their  lands  to  receive  water  In  anUclpatlon 
that  it  wUl  Tw  available.  FaUure  to  enact 
this  legislation  would  result  in  financial 
losses  to  many  of  the  farmers  and  add  to  the 
problems  of  the  third  division. 

EXPUUVATXON 

The  lands  of  the  third  division,  Riverton 
project,  were  opened  to  entry  In  1949  and 
1060.  Settlement  of  these  lands  came  about 
prlmarUy  because  of  this  Nation's  efforts  to 
assist  veterans  following  World  War  II.  In- 
adequate study  was  given  to  the  project  lands 
prior  to  entry  and  serious  drainage  prob- 
lems were  encountered  soon  after  the  set- 
tlers came  on  the  lands.  In  addition,  the 
third  division  farmers  tiave  been  plagued  by 
numerous  other  problems  related  to  the  gen- 
eral economic  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
in  agriculture  In  recent  years.  In  the  83d 
Congress  an  attempt  was  made  to  resolve 
these  problems  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  268  which  permitted  settlers  in  the  third 
division  to  select  units  on  other  reclamation 
projecu.  Under  that  authority  over  one- 
half  the  settlers  moved  off  the  third  division 
lands  to  other  projects.  In  an  attempt  to 
form  economic  units  the  settlers  remaining 
were  given  additional  land,  and  It  was  hoped 
that  this  action  would  put  the  third  divi- 
sion on  a  sound  operating  basis.  However, 
this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  development  period  expired  In  1959 
on  a  portion  of  the  third  division  lands  and 
in  1960  on  the  remainder  of  the  lands.  In 
1960.  Congress  passed  legislation  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  continue  to  deliver  water 
during  the  calendar  years  1960  and  1961. 
Last  year,  Ctongress  again  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  delivery  of  water  during  calen- 
dar year  1962.  WhUe  It  now  appears  that  a 
permanent  solution  may  be  reached  this 
year,  this  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
that  those  desiring  water  may  receive  It  dur- 
ing this  Irrigation  season. 

At  the  time  the  legislation  was  enacted 
last  year,  the  committee  emphasized  the 
need  for  pursuing  this  problem  unceasingly 
until  It  was  resolved  and  advised  the  Secre- 
tary that  it  expected  firm  recommendations 
early  this  year  with  respect  to  wuch  a  solu- 
tion. The  House  conunittee  also  suggested 
a  review  commission  be  appointed  to  study 
the  Riverton  project  and  all  othw  reclama- 
tion projects  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  exist- 
ing or  proposed.  As  a  result  of  this  sugges- 
Uon,  the  Wyoming  Reclamation  Projects 
Survey  Team  was  appointed  last  August. 
The  survey  team  gave  Immediate  considera- 
tion to  the  Riverton  project  problems  and 
submitted  its  recommendations  thereon  in 
January.  The  sxirvey  team's  report  has  been 
made  available  to  the  committee  and  the 
Department's  recommendations  with  respect 
to  permanent  legislation  are  expected  to  be 
transmitted  to  Congress  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

COMMITTEES    BKCOMMKNDATIONS 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  recommends  the  enactment  of  S.  982. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  4423,  the  companion  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  4423) 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  continue  to  deliver  water  to  lands  In 
the  third  division.  Riverton  reclamation 
project,  Wyoming.  v 
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Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  tlM  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  FRBSXDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  Senate  bill  982  is  indefl- 
niteijr 


mftTlmiim  llmiu  of  age  within  which  orlgl- 
11*1  appotetingati  te  the  Unlt«(l  States  Pairk 
VoUoe  mfty  ^  Made. 


AprU$ 


AQB   LHOT  with  respect  to  U.S. 
PARK  POLICE  APPOINTMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIEl|b.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  91.  Senate  bill  932. 

Tha  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  JjtdSLArrrx  Clxkk.  A  bill  (8. 
932)  relating  to  age  limits  in  connection 
with  appointments  to  the  n.S.  Park 
Police. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimotts  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  II«xmw  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  113) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  blH. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcou, 
as  foUows: 


ICemben  of  the  Park  Pollee  force  are  re- 
cruited Tuuler  the  Uwa  applicable  to  civil 
aervlce.  This  inchidee  a  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  establishment  of  a  mazlnnim  age 
limit  for  entrance  on  ctvll  servloe  work  con- 
tained In  "Title  nZ:  Oeneral  Pronatons"  of 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act 
of  19Vt. 

Police  wwk  is  arduoiu  work,  carried  on  an 
around-the-doek  basis  In  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Older  policemen  tiae  more  sick 
leave  than  younger  men.  Thoee  recniited 
at  older  ages  retire  after  relatively  ahorX 
terms  of  service  although  there  Is  a  con- 
siderable Investment  In  their  training. 
Further,  the  Uberal  aUowanoee  for  poUce 
sick  beaeflts,  hospital  and  clinical  care,  and 
early  retirement  make  the  recruitment  of 
Park  PoUoe  applicants  without  regard  to  their 
beginnlag  age  a  heavy  drain  on  the  police 
budget. 

It  Is  intended,  under  the  discretion  granted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  8.  Wa,  to  fix 
a  marimtim  age  for  entry  Into  Park  Police 
duty  In  the  19-  to  81-year  age  range. 

This  Is  now  tbe  situation  In  regard  to 
Metropolitan  Police,  under  authority  given 
the  District  Commissioners  In  the  act  of 
January  24,  1920  (41  Stat.  398),  to  "fix  the 
minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  age  within 
which  original  appointments  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  and  Fire  Departments  may  be 
made." 

The  committee  is  convinced  that  It  will  be 
In  the  Interest  of  economy  and  the  good  of 
the  Park  Police  force  to  gflve  the  Secretary 
the  authority  proposed  in  S.  933. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
<rf  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  Hie  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcttd  bp  the  SenaU  and  Htnue  of 
RepreMentmtloee  o/  tht  United  BttUe  «/ 
America  to  Oongrest  mMtembUd,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Intsrtor  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  detennlne  and  fix  the  mtn^nrmnn  uad 


HARPERS  FBRST  KATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aA  mumimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  92,  Senate  bin  18,  introduced  by  our 
dlsttogulshed  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. S«UltOr  RAKDOtPH. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  Lboislativx  Cubk.  A  bill  (S.  IS) 
to  change  the  name  of  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Moniunent  to  Harpers  Ferry 
National  Historical  Park. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  MoQtMia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  bare  printed 
in  the  RacoKD  an  ezoeipt  from  the  report 
(No.  114) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas, 
as  follows  : 

BACKOaOUMB 

This  measure  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
as  S.  356e  In  the  87th  Congrew. 

Harpers  Ferry  has  been  the  site  of  his- 
torical significance  In  various  periods  of 
American  history.  While  it  Is  probably  best 
known  for  John  Brown's  raid  in  laiS  and 
for  Civil  War  battles  and  events,  it  wm  also 
a  site  of  Importance   in  other  periods. 

Prasklent  George  Washington  selected 
Harpers  Ferry  as  a  site  for  a  Federal  arsenal 
and  armory  because  of  its  proximity  to 
waterpower.  Iron  and  chareoal,  and  water 
transportaUca  to  the  District  of  OblnmhU. 

In  the  lascs  it  was  the  goal  of  buiklsvs  of 
competing  traasporUtkm  agendas  racing  to 
sstahllsh  service  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  West — a  raoe  ultimately  won 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Xtaltroad  when  the 
Cheeapeake  tt  Ohio  Canal  was  terminated  at 
Ciunberland.  Md. 

John  Brown's  raid  in  IBM  was  a  forenm- 
ner  of  the  CivU  War.  which  fallowed  in  a 
year  and  a  half.  Harpers  Ferry  was  seised 
early  In  the  war  by  Stonewan  Jackson,  who 
captured  a  treasure  in  railroad  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  South.  It  was  eapCiuvd 
again  in  1863  by  Jaefeacn  as  a  part  of  Con- 
federate strategy  In  Lee's  Ul-fated  attempt 
to  Invade  the  North.  It  served  as  a  Union 
Army  base  In  later  years  of  the  war. 

The  committee  Is  in  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  the  500- 
acre  area,  soon  to  be  expanded  to  1.S00  acres, 
would  be  more  appropriately  designated  as 
a  national  hLstoricai  park  then  as  a  national 
monument. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  hj  the  Senttte  a-nd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as9en^}»led,  That  the 
Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  at  the  Harp- 
ers Ferry  National  Moniunent",  approved 
June  30.  1944  (58  Stat.  648).  shaU  berefifter 


be  known  as  Harpers  Ferry  National  Him^ 
cal  Park,  and  any  Uw.  regulation.  do^JSU" 
or  record  of  the  United  8tat«  in  whi^lIS- 
monument  U  dealgned  or  ««faned  to  m25 
the  name  of  Harpers  Ferry  Rational  vSf* 
ment  shaU  he  held  to  refer  to  su^  !S*- 
ment  under  and  by  the  name  of  ^«^ 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park.  ''**'?•» 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.      Mr.   President   t 
am  gratified  bi  the  passage  of  the^ 
pers  Ferry  NaUonal  Historical  PwtS' 

As  a  Memt>er  of  the  U.S.  Housed 
Representatives,  It  was  my  privUeae  ♦« 
introduce  the  original  measure  toSiaS 
a  national  monument  at  Harpers  I^W 
This  was  enacted  by  the  CongrSsS 
1944.  In  the  years  since  the  area's  le 
tual  usage  there  has  been  a  steady  to! 
crease  in  tbe  number  of  annu^rSuj^ 
to  this  section  which  U  so  heayiiy^^ 
rated  with  Amfrican  history  In  uai 
for  example,  115.000  persons  JounMaS 
to  Harpers  Ferry,  a  flgore  whidihi! 
Increased  more  than  fivefold  by  im? 
when  the  total  visitations  reached  tirT 
991. 

In  view  of  the  continued  siymw^m 
of  Harpers  Ferry  as  a  pivotal  point  k 
American  history  from  the  time  U  Pn^ 
dent  Washington,  it  is  most  appmpmu 
that  the  Congress  acknowledge  this  «■. 
nlflcance  by  altering  the  status  of  Rv. 
pers  Ferry  National  Monument  to  thst 
of  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historkil 
Park.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  aetloo 
will  soon  be  followed  by  the  conveysaec 
to  the  park  of  the  remainder  of  the  liM 
acres  which  have  been  authorised. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Robxxt  C.  Btu 
and  members  of  the  West  Virginia  dde^ 
gatlon  In  the  Bouse  of  Representatlvei 
have  been  associated  with  me  in  thli 
effort  to  achieve  for  Harpers  Ferry  tbe 
status  of  a  national  historical  park.  I 
am  confident  that  this  year  the  mesauc 
will  also  be  passed  in  the  other  body,  iti 
final  enactment  being  an  appropriate  ad 
of  commemoration  for  West  VIrginis'k 
centennial  year. 
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BIG  HOLE  RATTLEFEELD  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  M^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Seaste 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cakndsr 
No.  94.  Senate  blU  iS8. 

The  PR£SIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  bill 
WiU  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  LzoxsLATin  Cuouc.  A  bin  (& 
138)  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole  Battk- 
fleld  NaUonal  Monument,  to  revise  tbe 
boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  piv- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  tbere 
obJectk>n  to  the  request  of  tbe  Bfnitnr 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  flenak 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  OumiiMttse  ob 
Interior  and  insular  AiTairs  with  aoBOii- 
ments  on  page  3,  after  line  4.  to  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  retrecedsd  te  tht 
State  of  Montana  such  JurladlctlOB  ss  bM 
been  ceded  by  such  Btota  to  the  Cnltei 
States  over  any  lands  within  the  boundsrlM 
of  the  Big  Hole  National  BattleOeld  rsewr- 
Ing  In  the  United  States,  howerer.  eoneonsi 
le^UlatlTe  Jurlsdletlco  orer  such         "*" 


And  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
change  the  secUon  number  from  "4"  to 
"jl^^Tso  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Jg  u  enacted  \>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kevresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Bis  Hole  Battleneld  National  Monument, 
Mtsbllstaed  by  gxecutlve  Order  Numbered 
laie  of  June  23.  1910,  and  enlarged  by  Proc- 
iMnsUon  Numbered  2389  of  June  29.  1989, 
U  bereby  redesignated  as  the  Big  Hole  Na- 
Uonal Battleneld. 

Bac  2.  In  order  to  preserve  historic  fea- 
tures and  sites  associated  with  the  Battle  of 
the  Big  Hole  and  to  facilitate  their  admin- 
UU'atlon  and  Interpretation,  tbe  boundarlee 
of  tbe  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  are  here- 
by rerlsed  to  include  tbe  following  described 


MOMTAMA  PamCIFAL  MSaiOUN 

•township  a  south,  range  17  west:  section 
IS,  aoutbwest  qiuuter  eoutheast  qiiarter, 
■outbeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  east 
lulf  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter; 
Uftinn  38,  east  balf  northeast  quarter  south- 
asst  qusrter;  section  24,  west  half  east  half, 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  east  half  south- 
vstt  quarter  southwest  quarter;  section  25, 
tbose  portions  of  the  northeast  qiuuter 
northwest  quarter  and  the  northwest  quar- 
ts northeast  quarter  lying  north  of  the 
north  right-of-way  line  of  relocated  Mon- 
tana State  Route  43;  consisting  of  approxl- 
nstaly  46S  scree. 

asc.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise,  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands  within  the  area  deeerlbed  in  section 
2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  Isnds  deeerlbed  In  section  2  of 
thU  Act  that  are  a  part  of  the  Beaverhead 
NaUooal  Porest  When  this  Act  takee  effect 
sr«  hereby  excluded  from  the  forest  and 
sdded  to  the  Big  Hole  NaUonal  Battlefield. 

(c)  Lends  Included  in  the  Big  Hole  Na- 
Uonal Battlefield  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
IM  administered  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purpoees".  approved  August  26,  1916  (39 
SUt.  S3S;  16  Va.C.  1-3),  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

Sac.  4.  There  is  hereby  retroceded  to  the 
Bute  of  IfonUna  stich  jurisdiction  as  has 
been  ceded  by  such  SUte  to  the  United 
SUtes  over  any  lands  within  the  botmdarlee 
of  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  reeerv- 
iog  In  the  United  States,  however,  concurred 
leglslsUve  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands. 

8k.  ft.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated no  more  than  $30,000  to  carry  out 
tbe  purposes  of  thU  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sak  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RccoKo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  116),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows : 

aACKCBovNn 

During  the  retrest  of  the  Nes  Perce  Indl- 
WM  in  the  summer  of  1877  from  Idaho  to 
the  Canadian  border,  the  Indian  camp  at  Big 
Hols  River  was  attacked  by  Pederal  forces. 
The  Indiana  forced  the  Army  to  retreat  to 
the  aoo-acre  location  which  is  now  Big  Hole 
BatUefield  National  Monument,  which  was 
reserved  for  "military  purposes"  in  1910.  It 
wss  given  national  monimient  status  in  1939. 

8.  13S  proposes  the  addition  of  466  acres 
to  the  tract,  including  160  acres  from  the 
Beaverhead  National  Porest  and  306  acres 
of  land  to  be  acquired  from  private  owners. 
The  additions  will  include  the  site  of  the 
"es  Perce  Indian  encampment,  where  the 
first  and  most  Important  phase  of  the  battle 
'«*  place;   the  twin  treea  from  which  an 


Indian  sharpshooter  punished  the  retreating 
troops:  and  the  Army's  bowltser  pit.  which 
was  outflanked  and  captured  by  the  Nez 
Perce  warriors. 

The  area  would  be  renamed  "Big  Hole 
National  Battlefield"  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  the  National  Park  Service's  offer  to 
give  uniform  tltlee,  which  best  refiect  the 
nature  of  the  individual  areas,  to  units  under 
its   jurisdiction. 

This  bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate. 
September  12,  1962.  too  late  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  complete  action  on  it 
in  the  87th  Congress. 

AMXNDlfKNT 

On  page  3.  line  4.  ren\unber  section  4  to 
section  5,  and  insert  before  the  renumbered 
section  5  the  following  new  section  4: 

Sbc.  4.  There  is  hereby  retroceded  to  the 
State  of  Montana  such  Jurisdiction  ss  hss 
been  ceded  by  such  State  to  the  United 
States  over  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  reserv- 
ing in  the  United  Statee,  however,  concurrent 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  such  lands. 

This  retrocession  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  the  area  is  intended  to  avoid  a  broctd 
range  of  technical  legal  difficulties  which 
sometime  arise  as  a  result  of  exclusive  Ped- 
eral jurisdiction.  The  citizenship  of  persons 
bom  in  such  an  area,  probate  of  wills,  voting 
rights,  and  other  civil  matters  are  compli- 
cated. Concurrent  jurisdiction  also  permits 
trial  in  State  courts  of  criminal  offensee  com- 
mitted in  such  areas. 

OOSTS 

A  limit  of  S20.000  is  imposed  on  land  ac- 
quisition costs.  The  National  Park  Service 
estimates  that  development  costs,  including 
road  extensions,  will  be  approximately  $26,000 
as  a  reeult  of  the  acquisition  of  the  addi- 
tional area.  Maintenance  and  management 
costs  are  not  expected  to  be  materially  af- 
fected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  ia  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideraUon  of  Calendar  No.  89,  8.  1. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  Utle  for  the.  informa- 
Uon  of  the  Senate. 

The  LiGiBLATrvK  Clekk.  A  bill  (S.  1) 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide 
healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  recrea- 
Uonal  areas;  and  to  authorize  local  area 
youth  employment  programs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Youth  Employment  Act". 


TTTU:   I TOUTH    COMSBVAIION    COKIW 

Short  title 

8k.  101.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Youth  Conservation  Coii>s  Act". 
Statement  of  purpoee 

Sac.  102.  The  piupoee  of  this  title  Is  (1) 
to  provide  tiseful  work  ezperlenoe  opportu- 
nltiee  for  unemployed  youths  so  that  their 
employabllity  may  be  Increased  through  par- 
ticipation in  such  programs  of  conservation 
planned  and  desl^ied  by.  and  Tinder  the 
inunedlate  supervision  of,  the  various  Ped- 
eral agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs: 
and  (2)  to  enable  the  Pederal  agencies 
charged  with  the  reeponsibUity  of  conserv- 
ing and  developing  natural  resources  and 
recreational  areas  to  accelerate  programs 
planned  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  re- 
sponsibility. 

Establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation 
Corps 

Sbc.  103.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  p\ir- 
poses  >of  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Corps") .  There  shall  be  a 
Director  of  the  C<»i>s  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whose  annual 
salary  shall  be  $20,000.  The  Director  shall 
perform  such  functions  in  connection  with 
the  Corps  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary"). 

Authority  of  Secretary 

Sbc.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to — 

(1)  establish  adequate  standards  of  safe- 
ty, health,  and  conduct  for  enrollees  of  tbe 
Corps,  and  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  the  provision,  by  the  latter,  of  medical, 
dental,  hospital,  and  other  health  services  to 
enrollees,  either  directly  or  through  other 
public  or  nonpublic  facilities  and  personnel; 

(2)  enter  into  agreements  with  Pederal 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
conserving,  developing,  and  managing  the 
natviral  resources  of  the  Nation,  and  of  de- 
veloping, msmaglng,  and  protecting  recrea- 
tional areas,  whereby  the  enrollees  of  the 
Corps  may  be  utilized  by  such  agencies  in 
carrying  out,  under  the  immediate  supervi- 
sion of  such  agencies,  programs  planned  and 
designed  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  re- 
sponsibility; 

(3)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies,  and 
with  the  consent  of  any  State,  accept  and 
utilise  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agen- 
cies of  such  government  or  of  any  county  or 
municipal  subdivision  thereof;  and  to  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed; 

(4)  insure  the  provision  of  a  system  of 
training  and  educational  services  to  enrollees 
of  the  Corps,  in  addition  to  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  work  and  on-the-job  training:  Pro- 
ofed, That  to  the  maxlmiun  extent  practi- 
cable such  programs  shall  be  provided  by 
State  and  local  educational  authorities  un- 
der agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

(5)  expend  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
necessary  within  available  appropriations  for 
supplies,  nuiterlals.  and  equipment  for  en- 
rolleee  to  be  used  in  connection  with  their 
work,  instruction,  recreation,  health,  or 
welfare: 

(6)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations, 
establish  such  procediu'es,  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  agreements,  and  generally  per- 
form such  functions  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title;  and 

(7)  authorize  the  performance  by  the  Di- 
rector of  any  functions  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title. 
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Interdepartinental  Committee  on  the  Youth 
Oontenmtion  Corps 

Sac.  IOOl  (a)  TImt*  U  MtabUahed  »  com- 
mittee to  be  knomi  «•  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  oa  the  Touth  Conaenratlon  Oorpa 
(hereinafter  rrferred  to  aa  ttM  "Committee") . 
Tha  Ow—ittfe  afaaU  be  eompoeed  oT  four 
memb»i  as  foUova:  The  Seoretarjr  of  Labor 
(orhlstfnIcnM)  who  ahaU  be  Ohalrmaa.  mad 
a  ret— aeiHailie  of  tJte  Oapartment  of  Health. 
KrtTieatton.  and  Welfare,  a  repreaentatlve  of 
use  Dapartment  ot  Agriculture,  and  a  repre- 
aenutlve  at  the  Da|»artment  of  the  Interior, 
each  oC  whoaa  ahall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Department  ot  which  he  Is  a 
repreeentattre. 

(b>  The  Committee  shaU  consult  with  and 
adTiae  the  Secretary  with  reapect  to  all 
pltaaee  ot  the  operation  of  the  Corpa. 

(e>  Bach  member  of  the  Committee  shall 
act  In  a  liaison  capacity  between  tlie  agenctoa 
of  the  Federal  Department  represented  by 
him  and  the  Corps  In  carrying  out  any  agree- 
ment between  such  agency  and  the  Corps. 

National  Adviaory  Council  on  the  Youth 
Conaervation  Corju 
Sac.  10«.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  D^MTtment  of  Labor  a  National  Adrlaory 
Council  on  the  Touth  Conservation  Corps 
(hereinafter  refeiied  to  as  the  "Council"). 
The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  deelfTiee.  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
and  not  more  than  fourteen  additional  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws.  The  appointed 
members  of  the  Council  shall  be  persons  (In- 
cluding persons  from  public  and  voluntary 
organizations)  repreeentlng  the  fields  of  con- 
servation, agriculture,  education,  training, 
youth  enxploymant,  labor,  management,  and 
the  public  In  general.  Upon  request  of  the 
Secretary,  the  CouncU  shall  review  the  op- 
erations of  the  Corps  in  general,  the  kind  of 
work  performed  and  the  training  provided 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  make  recOm- 
mandatloos  to  the  Secretary  relative  to  the 
execution  of  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title.  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Secretary  may  request. 

(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Coimcil. 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem,  including 
travel  time,  and  while  away  from  thslr  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
•llowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  Uea  of  rahatstenoe,  aa  authorlxed  by  law 
(5  U.8.C.  78b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  eerrlce  employed  Intermittently.  Mot- 
wlthataading  the  fcvegolng  or  any  other 
provlalao  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
the  services  of  appointed  members  xuider 
thla  section  without  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation therefor  (and  with  or  without  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  or  per  diem  In  lieu 
of   subsistence) . 

Compoeition  of  the  Corpt 
Sac.  107.  (a)  The  Oorpe  thall  be  eompoeed 
ot  male  lndlvid\ia]a  who  are  permanent  rest- 
dents  ct  the  United  States,  who  have  at- 
tained age  aixteec  but  have  not  attained  age 
twenty-two  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  a»Mi 
whoee  participation  In  the  Corps  win  be 
consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  ^>»tM  title. 
KnroUment  or  participation  In  the  Corps 
shall  not  be  grounds  or  a  legitimate  reason 
for  deferment  or  rejection  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  The  nvunber  of  enrolleee 
shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  fifteen  thou- 
sand during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Its  opera- 
Uon  and  daring  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
such  numbers  as  may  be  maintained  within 
the  appropriations  made  therefor  by  the 
Congress. 


(b)  In  order  to  enroU  m  a  member  ot  the 
Corps,  an  Individual  must  agree  to  comply 
with  rules  and  regulatlatts  promt^ted  by 
the  Secretary  for  tlte  government  ot  the 
Corps. 

(c)  Knrckllment  in  the  Corps  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  not  leas  than  six  months;  If  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary,  an  individual  may 
reenroll.  but  his  total  enrollment  shall  not 
exceed  two  years. 

(d)  For  pxvposes  of  accepting  enrollment 
in  the  Corps  In  any  year.  (A)  50  per  centuin 
of  the  total  number  of  the  airthorlaed  ^^ 
rollment  of  the  Corpa  for  such  year  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  various  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  that  the  total  male  population 
of  each  State  within  the  age  giioup  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  bears  to  the  total  male 
popiUatkm  ot  the  United  States  within  such 
age  groop.  (B)  50  per  centimi  ot  the  total 
number  at  tlM  authorlaad  enroUsient  at  the 
Corps  for  such  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  various  States,  determined 
each  year  in  accordance  with  (1)  the  ratio 
that  the  total  xmemployment  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  unemployment  In  the 
United  States,  using  In  both  cases  the  pre- 
vious jrear's  annWl  average  following  its  pub- 
lication: and  (2)  the  extent  ot  additional 
ailocatlan  which  ahoold  be  made  to  any 
State  in  order  to  compensate  for  benefits 
accruing  to  other  States  from  the  placemfent 
within  such  States  at  camps  established  or 
mamtalned  under  this  title;  and  (C)  aUoca- 
Uons  not  utlllaed  in  (A)  shaU  be  rsaUocated 
under  (B).  The  populaUoo  categories  and 
the  other  relevant  factors  referred  to  above 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  statistics  available  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  the  Dep«u^ment  of 
Labor.  ' 

Compensation  of  enrollees 
Sac.  108.  (a)  (1)  The  base  eompensatton  of 
enrolleee  shall  be  gM  per  month  for  the  first 
enrollment  and  an  additional  $5  per  month 
for  each  subsequent  enrollment.  Up  to  an 
additional  SIO  per  month  may  be  paid  on 
the  basU  of  sMlgned  leadership  responsi- 
bilities, or  special  skills. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  setabUah  proce- 
dures whereby  each  enroUee  may  make  an 
allotment  to  his  parent,  dependent,  legal 
guardian,  or  any  fund  established  for  his 
benefit,  of  part  of  the  periodic  compensation 
to  which  he  is  entitled  under  this  title,  and 
such  allotment  shall  be  paid  directly  to  tlM 
peraon  or  fund  In  favor  ot  which  It  Is  made. 

(b)  SDrotlees  as  well  as  appUeanta  for  en- 
rollment may  be  fumlahed  with  such  quar- 
ters, subsistence,  transportation  (Including 
travel  from  and  to  the  place  of  enrollment) . 
equipment,  clothing,  traialag,  eduoatlonai 
and  recreational  services,  medical,  dental, 
hospital  and  other  health  servlees,  and  such 
other  expenses  (including  funeral  and  burial 
expenses)  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

(c)  In  the  caae  of  any  indindual  who  ki 
an  enrollee  within  the  "itmntng  of  this  title, 
the  value  of  items  funilahed  ahall  be  exampt 
from  Income  tax  under  subtitle  A  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
dalagata.  determines  any  portkm  thereof  to 
be  addittooal  baae  oompensatlon. 


Av^$ 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  a*,  ^ 
section:  "^ 

"Service  as  BsroUee  In  Touth  Conssrvttfc* 
Corps  "-""an* 

"(p)  The  term  'employment'  shall  *^ 
withstanding  the  provisions  of  satssMbl! 
(a),  Inchide  service  performed  by  sa""*!* 
dividual  as  an  enroUee  in  the  To«h  cw 
servaUon  Corps  established  by  title  I  of^ 
Touth  Knplofment  Act  and  all  sxich  w«w 
Shan  be  deemed  to  have  been  pntormm^ 
such  Individual  as  an  employee  of  tht^Mi2 
States."  ^^ 
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Appliemtion  of  pnmMona  of  FeiUrl  law 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Kacept  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  la  thla  title,  an  eairoUce 
is  deemed  not  to  be  a  Mdsral  employee 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pixrvialons 
of  Federal  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ment Including  thoee  relating  to  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unena- 
ployment  compensation,  and  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits  suph  ss  retirement,  life 
insuranee,  and  health  beneflto. 

(b)(1)  Section  210  of  the  Social  Security 
Act    (42  VJB.C.  410)    Is  amended   by   adding 


(2)  Section  209  of  siich  Act  (O  UAr 
400)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  th«^ 
of  the  following  new  paragraph:  *'^»' 

"For  purpoees  of  this  Utle.  In  the  cm.  * 
an  individual  performing  service  to  vki^ 
the  provisions  of  section  210(p)  apply  i? 
■wages-  for  such  sarvloas.  shall.  siS)mT| 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  thls^ 
tion.  be  deemed  to  be  glSO  for  each  "-'nj^ 
month  during  all  of  which  he  Is  so  enriS 
within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of  the  Tma 
Btaployment  Act.  or  gS  per  day  far  us 
calendar  month  during  part  (but  not  SB 
of  which  he  is  such  an  enrollee." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  secUoh  90t(a)Mi 
of  such  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  40S(p)  (1)  U  ^-^^tli 
by  striking  out  "and  including  servtos."  ^ 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "service,''  tag  w 
Inserting  "and  service,  performed  sa  sa  iT 
roUee  within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of  tw 
Touth  Employment  Act.  to  which  the  ptwi- 
sions  of  section  aiO(p)  are  appllcabU,"  st)» 
"to  which  the  provisions  of  section  auXok  «k 
applicable,". 

(e)(1)  SecUon  3121  of  the  Intsmal  ■•». 
enue  Code  at  1B64  U  >m«»vVwi  by  addlmg 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ^ 
Uon: 

"(q)  SsBvica  Aa  Sksoll^  in  Toura 

ter,  the  term  'emptoyaMSit'  shall 
standing  the  proviaiona  of  siihserfltM  (kt  g 
this  section.  Include  servlee  perforaisi  to 
an  indlTldual  as  an  enroUee  in  the  Tsatt 
Conservation  Corpa  established  by  utle  I  g 
the  Touth  Bmployment  Act.  and  all  — > 
service  shall  be  deemed  to  have  beea  p*. 
formed  by  such  individual  as  an  smplont 
of  the  United  States." 

(2)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  ssetloa  fe 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thsrseC  tk» 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  SaavKx  u*  thk  tovth  cowasavMMs 
coara. — ^For  purposes  ot  this  chapter,  la  tti 
case  of  an  individual  performing  ssrfta  |i 
which  the  provisions  of  subaectloti  (q)  ^p^ 
his  'wages'  shall,  subject  to  the  provlsloMg 
subeectton  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  be  dSMii 
to  be  glSO  for  each  <— '^T"1ar  month  darta| 
all  of  which  he  Is  an  enroUee  wtthla  tki 
meaning  of  title  1  of  the  Touth  Kmployatat 
Act,  or  98  per  day  for  any  calendar  iBoatk 
during  part  (but  not  aU)  of  which  he  to  n* 
an  enroUee." 

(S)  The  first  sentence  of  section  SlUsT 
such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  servles)  fe 
emended  by  striking  out  <"and  Inchitt^ 
service."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "wv- 
Ice."  anc<  by  Inserting  "and  service.  perfooHi 
as  an  enrollee  within  the  meaning  of  tltU  1 
of  the  Youth  Employment  Act,  to  which  tht 
provisions  of  section  3131  (q)  are  appUesMi,' 
aftw  "section  8111  (p)   are  appllcabJe.". 

(4)  Section  6081(a)  of  such  Cods  k 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbt 
following  new  sentence :  "In  the  case  of  cos^ 
pensatlon  for  service  as  an  enrollee  In  Vbt 
Touth  Conservation  Corps,  the  sUtsoMBt 
shall  show,  in  lieu  of  the  amount  requlrsd 
to  be  shown  by  paragraph  (5).  the  total 
amount  of  wages  as  defined  In  sectioB 
3121(a).  computed  In  accordance  with  waA 
section  and  section  8121(1)  (4)." 

(5)  Section  3401  (a)  of  stwh  Code  (rtU^ 
ing  to  the  definition  of  wages  for  puiposw 


^  (he  collection  ot  Income  tax  at  source  on 
lL_|)  to  aownded  by  striking  out  ",  or" 
ITths  sad  of  pwagTMii  (f )  and  Inserting 
to  lieu  thst»of  ";  or",  by  striking  out  the 
Btfiod  at  the  end  of  paragrmpli  (IS)  and  in- 
Slrttag  ta  tt^  ttmtt  •*;  or",  and  toy  strCkfag 


&m 


ant  ths  psrioi  at  Om  and  of  paragraph  (19) 
— ^^-  In  dau  tlMraof  ";  or",  and  toy 


^aa    igipBB  —lip    —    —  —     -^ t     —     ,    — # 

^^...-g  as  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 

^'^^^  pursuant  to  secUon  10«(b)  of  UUe 
I  of  the  Toath  Xmployment  Act,  other  than 
gay  portion  determined  thereunder  to  be 
^^ilttieiMl  base  compensation,  for  service 
•[  as  an  enroUee  within  the  meaning 


of  soBh  title. 

(g)  SscMoB  1S1(»)  of  auch  Coda  to 
AMsatfed  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
ad  of  paraipaph  (19)  and  inaertlng  In  Ueu 
gjjfnf  -;".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tbs  foOoinng  new  paragraph : 

'(19)  Amounts  received  by  enrOUees  un- 
4«r  Mstlon  106  of  title  I  of  the  Totrth  Em- 
yloyaMBt  Act,  see  such  seotloB   lOt(e).'* 

(d)  T^e  amendments  made  by  sabsectlon 
(^  of  this  section  and  by  paragr^>hs  (1). 
(f).  (9).  •aA  (4)  of  subsecttoo  (c)  of  this 
aaetioa  shaU  apply  with  redact  to  senrloe 
latftsiaerl  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  fhto  Act.  The  amendment  made  by  para- 
gn^  (9)  of  subeectlon  (c)  of  this  section 
dMH  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paM  ifisr  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 


(e)U)  XnroUees  under  this  UUe  shall,  for 
tbs  parposs  of  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the 
mamm  Mmpiojaaa'  Compensation  Act  (80 
8tot  742.  as  amended),  be  deemed  to  be 
ctvfl  employees  of  the  United  States  within 
UM  meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  de- 
fined la  ssetlon  40  of  such  Act  and  the  pro- 
rlitoas  tiMreof  shall  apply  except  as  hereln- 
sflv  prorldsd, 

(9)  fbr  purposes  of  thto  eectton 

(A)  The  term  "performanoe  of  duty"  in 
tbe  PKlsnl  Kmployeee'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enroUee — 

(1)  while  be  U  on  authorised  leave  or 
pass;  or 

(U)  while  he  is  absent  from  his  assigned 
post  of  duty,  except  while  participaUng  In 
sa  seUvtty  aothorlaed  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tlsa  or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  la  coaapuUng  compenaation  benefiU 
for  dIsabUity  or  death  under  the  Federal 
fmplnyees'  OompensaUon  Act.  the  monthly 
pay  of  aa  enrollee  shaU  be  deemed  to  he 
•190  a  month,  except  that  with  respect  to 
eonpsaaatlaQ  for  disability  accruing  after 
the  individual  concerned  reaches  the  age  of 
31.  soeh  monthly  pay  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
tkst  rsoelved  under  the  entntnoe  salary  for 
06-3  under  the  ClasslficaUon  Act  of  l»49 
•I  aiBsndsd. 

(C)  The  term  "injury"  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 40  of  the  Fsderal  Bmployees'  Oompensa- 
•iOBAct  shall  Include  dlseaae.  Illness  or 
tajnry  If  It  arises  out  of  servloe  in  the  Corps. 

(P)CompensaUon  for  diaabUlty,  indud- 
iag  aedlcal  care.  shaU  not  begin  to  accrue 
wui  tbe  day  foUowlng  Uie  daU  on  which 
tt^jursd  snroUee  U  discharged  from  the 
Corps. 

Appropriations  authorized 
*c.  110.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
wt  the  provisions  of  thU  UUe,  there  U  au- 
"onssd  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
gr*°g™*P«iPg  July  1,  1069.  the  sum  of 
■s.000.060.  and  for  each  of  the  four  sue- 
""•IJ'*  ••8*1  years  thereafter  such  amoxmts 
•J«>«  Ooogross  BMy  determine  to  be  neoes- 
•'7  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  Utle 

miL  SS'^i/"*^"'"'^  ^  ^  appropruted 
™»w«»is  utle  may  be  transferred  between 
?P™«»ts  and  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
™^«»  for  the  purpoee  for  which  they  are 
VsetHcaUy  authoriasd  and  approprtated  aad 
■mSu*!!!!  ♦^  tranafSTTWl  to  state  govem- 
■«M  for  the  purpoeee  provided  In  this  Utle. 
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Keportt 
Bac.  111.  Mot  later  than  one  hundred  »ti^ 
twenty  ds^  after  the  cloee  of  each  fisoal 
year,  the  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Prasldant  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
grsss  a  f uU  and  complete  report  on  the  acUv- 
Itlas  of  the  Corps  during  such  year,  and  not 
later  than  January  1,  1966,  the  Secretary 
shaU  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congrees  a  fuU  and 
oomplete  report  evaluating  the  aoUvltlM  of 
the  Corps  from  its  inception,  together  with 
such  recommendnUons  as  ha  may  deem  de- 
sirable. 

TTTri:    II — STATE    AND    COMMIJIfITT    TOUTH 
KMPLOTUXNT    PaOOaAM 

Short  title 
Sec.  201.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"State  and  Conmiunity  Touth  Employment 
Act". 

Statement  of  purpose 
Sec.  202.  The  purpoee  of  this  Utle  is  to 
ptrovide  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
for  imemployed  youths  so  that  their  employ- 
abUlty  may  be  Increased  through  partlclpa- 
Uon  In  State  and  community  youth  employ- 
ment programs  thereby  enabling  the  agencies 
of  the  State,  county,  or  municipality  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams In  the  field  of  conservaUon  and  devel- 
opment of  natural  resources  and  recreational 
areas,  or  yarious  other  programs  which  will 
permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking  or 
Service  In  the  pubUc  Interest  which  will 
otherwise  not  be  provided. 

Development  of  State  arui  community 
employment  proframs 
Sac.  203.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  piu-- 
poses  of  thto  mie,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  atf  the  "Secretary") 
shall  asstot  aad  cooperate  with  the  agendee 
of  Stete  (which  for  the  purposes  of  thto  ttUe 
ShaU  Include  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puer- 
to   Rloo.    the    Virgin    Islands,   Guam,    and 
American  Samoa),  county,  and  local  govem- 
mente  and  private  nonprofit  agendee  in  de- 
veloping programs  for  the  employment  ot 
young  people  in  Stete  and  commtmity  serv- 
ice  acUvltlea,    hereinafter    authorised,    in- 
cluding the  conservation,  development,  and 
management  of  the  natural  resourcte  of  the 
State  and  the  community  and  the  develop- 
ment, management,  and  protecUon  of  recre- 
aUonal  areas  within  the  State  and  the  com- 
munity, which,  whenever  appropriate,  shall 
be  coordinated  with  a  program  of  training 
and  education  provided  by  local  educational 
authorlUea.    In  thoee  Stetes  where  the  pubUc 
land  holdings  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
less  than   5  per  centum  of  the  land  area 
within   the   Stete.   the  Secretary  when  re- 
queeted,  may  offer  such  additional  aaslst- 
anoe  as  may  be  required  in  the  development 
of  programs  of  ooaserTaUon  and  reereaUon. 
The  Secretary  shaU  advise  such  Stete  and  lo- 
cal govemmante  as  to  the  number  and  avaU- 
abUity  of  unemployed  young  peopto,  their 
skllto  and  quaUfleafeions  for  various  typee 
ot  work,  and  shall  provide  in  oooperation 
with  local  school  authortUss  for  the  orderly 
aelecUon  and  referral  of  youths  for  cnroU- 
ment  In  such  programs. 

i4pproroJ  of  programs 
Sac.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  ar4>rove  for  aastetance  under  this  Utle 
any  Stete.  county,  municipal,  or  local  pro- 
grams submitted  hereunder  if  he  determines, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
may  preeerlbe,  that— 

(1)  enrollees  In  the  program  wlU  be 
empk^ed  either  (A)  on  pubUcly  owned  and 
operated  faeUltlee  or  projecta,  or  (B)  on 
local  projecte,  sponsored  by  private  wm- 
proflt  agencies  approved  by  the  aimrmtrlate 
Stete  agencr. 

(2)  the  program  wiu  Increase  the  employ- 
ability    of    the    enrollees,    or    wiU    enable 


student  enrollees  to  resume  or  to  nrif^inteln 
school  attendance; 

(8)  the  program  win  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  servlee  in  the  public 
interest  which  wUl  not  otherwlM  be  pro-, 
vlded,  or  win  contrtbute  to  the  conswva-7 
Uon.  development,  and  management  of  the' 
natural  resources  of  the  Stete  or  community 
or  to  the  development,  management,  or  pro- 
tecUon of   Stete   or  community  recreaUon 
areas; 

(4)  the  program  wlU  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers; 

(6)   the   rates   of    pay   and  other   condi- 
tions  of   employment   are   appropriate    and 
reasonably   conatotent   with   the   rates  and 
condlUona  appUcable  with  zamect  to  com- 
Nparable  work  in  the  locaUty; 

(6)  to  the  maximum  extent  feaaibU.  the 
program  wUl  be  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  aerrices  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  enroUees  in  sudb  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  Stete.  oounty.  or 
local  school  authorities:  FrovMed.  That 
w^ars  such  semcas  are  inadequate  or  un- 
available, the  program^  may  make  provision 
for  tha  enlargement,  improTcment.  develop- 
ment,  and  ooordlnatlon  of  such  ssrvlces  with 
the  cooparaUoB  of,  or  where  approprtate  pur- 
sxiant  to  agreement  with,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  BducaUon,  and  Welfafe;  and 

(7)  the  program  Includes  standards  and 
prooedives  for  the  selection  of  appUeante  In- 
eluding  provisions  assuring  fuU  eoordlnaUoo 
and  cooperation  with  local  and  otho'  author- 
ities to  encourage  studente  to  maintain  or 
resimie  school  attendance. 

(b)   In  approving  projecte  under  this  title 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  projecte 
with  high  training  potenttal. 


SnroUees  in  proyrmms 
Sac.  209.  (a)  BuoUment  In  programs  un- 
der thto  utle  shaU  be  Umlted  to  young  men 
and  women  who  are  permanent  resideato  of 
the  United  Stetes,  who  have  attained  age 
sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two,  and  whose  participation  la  such  pro- 
grams wUl  be  consistent  with  the  mvooeea 
of  thto  UUe.  *^    *^^ 

(b)  EnroUees  shall  not  be  Bnt>)ect  to  the 
provtoioos  of  any  other  Federal  law  relating 
to  Federal  employment  including  hours  of 
woA,  ratee  of  eompensatton,  or  employee 
benefite 

(c)  The  number  of  enroUees  In  programs 
under  thto  title  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one 
time  the  equivalent  of  60,000  fuU-tlme  m- 
rcrtlees  dnrlng  the  flseal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1964,  and  during  the  next  four  fiscal  years' 
such  numbers  as  may  be  maintained  within 
the  appropriations  made  therefor  by  the 
Congrees. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  test- 
ing, counseling.  Job  development,  and  Job 
referral  services  through  either  governmental 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  youths  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thto  title. 

Federal  share  of  program  costs 
Sac.  206.  (a)  Whenever  a  Stete,  oounty, 
municipal  or  local  youth  employment  pro- 
gram to  determined  under  section  204  to  be 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  SUte.  county,  or 
municipal  government,  or  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  a  private  nonprofit 
agency,  under  which  such  government  or 
poUUcal  subdivision  thereof  or  agency  shaU 
pay  not  more  than  50  per  centum  and  not 
less  than  25  per  centtim  of  all  coste  of  the 
program.  Including  those  of  admlntotratlon. 
in  such  proportion  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  ooasidering  among  other 
relevant  factors  (1)  the  severity  of  the  rates 
of  unamplosrmsnt  and  underemployment  in 
the  area  and  the  durattoa  of  such  unem- 
Pioyment  and  underemployment,  and  (2)  tlM 
Income  levels  of  families  in  sach  area.    Tbe 
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oontributiona  by  such  govemment,  <x  po-  related  to  the  employment  of  youth  or  who          THE  ENEMY'S  NAlfle  tb  «-»«« 

imcAl  eulxUTlBlon  thereof,  or  agency,  pm-  represent   the   fields  of  eonwrratlon.   agrt-                 tmrtrmr   ia^^^\rLI^,^^^^ 

niant  to  auch  agreements  may  be  In  cash  or  cnltnre,  education,  training,  labor,  manage-                  orn^tusv.  WUT  KEUmot 

In  kind,  fairly  evalua^.  Including  but  not  ment.  and  urban  development,   or  persons         Mr.       MOSS.     ICr.      PreaUcni 

limited  to  plant,   equipment,  and  services,  representative  of  the  general  pubUc  who  are  pamphlet    "Has  Cub«k  nouiJk^^  -  ^ 

Such  agreements  shall  further  provide  that  leaders  In  programs  oonosmed  with  employ-  ♦«  Communlam?"  wrlt^^^TX—  S" 

the  Secretary  will  pay  grants  to  such  gov-  ment  of  youth.     The   OouneU  shaU  advise  «fc^nii«.n    ----^--^-                ^  ^• 

ernments   or   poUUcal   subdivisions   thereof  the  Secretary  on  the  administration  of  this  ***°"**°'  repre«enu  a  aerioua  attc 

or  agencies  covering  the  balance  of  all  costs  tlUe.    The  CotmcU  shall  also  Include,  when-  undermine  the  confidence  of  the . 

of  such  programs.  Including  those  of  admin-  ever  appropriate,  the  various  agency  heads  ^*"  people  in  their  Qovemmeot.' 

Utratlon.  designated  In  section  ao»  of  thU  UUe.  est.    forthright    dissent    is    an 


total  unemployment  of  e«u;h  State  bears  to     Z7rtZT,\-^lfil.lf^ty^ifAi^„^i^^  .T-T     '-»"*«=*^»™eai^ana    vne   peopl 
the    total    uhimployment    in    the    United     ^'l^dTtiot  Ji  ?n^f!^'!  ""*  L^^  honestly     and     conUnually 

State..   uMng  in   both  ci-ee   the  previous     J^n^Uon  to  ^onference  periods,  a.  he  may     Only  in  such  a  way  can  e«A 


(b)Punds  available  for  granta  under  agree-  (»»   xjpon   request  of   the   Secretary,   the  element    in    the    democratic    nro^^l 

menta  authorised  by   subsection    (a)    shall  coimcU  shall  review  the  of>eratlon  of  this  govemment,  but  this  does  not  m*^!^* 

^/^^^*°^ ^^'Z.^.Tnf^^^  ""!  '°  '•°""'  """  '*"^'  ""^  """*  *°  ""•  '^e  m"«t  «"ently  accept  deUbenSSif 

^SJ^Z^yMLrtZ^sSS^^oS^  make  recommendation,  to  the  Secretary  re  la-  torted  aUegaUons  agiist  OuJ^rS! 

^^  ^^.    Z  r^  ^  ^ZZr     ,  ^«»w«  tive  to  the  execution  of  his  responsibilities  -rnm*nt      Anv  nninU^nr.1  iaI^  **** 

among  the  States  on  the  basia  of  the  ratio     „„h-..  ♦>,)-  fifi-    o^-  r^ .,.1  ».        1           w  ermneni.     Any  opinion  or  idea  offoMb 

that  the   total   population   of   each   Stata  ^Z^J^^LtinrJ^  ^^^^T^L^  ^^  "»«    political   marketplace   miMtlSS 

within  the  age  g^^Treferred  to  In  sub.ec-  JS^Tf^iJi  t^lt  bflh?l2SaA    "^l  ^^  *^  «'  challenge  and  inqul^^  jTt 

S^^^  S!r  *°JS!,****"  population  Of  S.^J^'SS  Sei    aVi^t  ?:S^h  y^  ^his  fashion  that  general  ^i^)^ 

^  ^^^  State,  within  «ich  age  group,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^       ^^^                  Secretary  PubUc  understanding  of  poUtteal  wS 

Si/^yL^^ir^*^<^Sr*\,y"S:S^!  may  request.     The  Secretary   U   authorll^J  fostered,     to    a    democrSy.^l^J 

S^'iT^L^SSiL^  ;SrSf  i^io^^TS;  :^j::i:^J1lM.^lS^u^^^l„^tf:t^L?:  ^  the  one.  who  are  responsible  lor'SS 

inttnti 

_„. ^.      _  .                                             cltlieapB. 

S^"a^/S  ^I'^J^^^tiSLS'li''!^:  «=)   Appointed   members   of   the    CouncU.  '°™    ^    ">»«    ^  ""^k^O*,  OUr  fom  « 

2Si^  riSloS^TJ^^r   m^    ^^«^  *^"«  attindlng  meeting,  of  the  Council  or  government   work.     An    alert.   infOcwd 

SSn^^,^^,iTh?^h^  r«S!«f^'  otherwise  serving  at  rfierequast  of  the  Sec-  citizenry   is   the  one   essential  tieS, 

ssr^^^ran^irsTdet^ss^U'^^  "Ssiioft^^^^s^sTj^*:: '^^  ;i^°j*^'5.\**r^'"'^K*^-S 

accordance  with  the  most  recent  statistics  Pf^"°°  f  not    «r^^n,  'S.^L?%^"  "^^^^     ^hat  U  why  such  a  p«Bpkl« 

available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  census  and  f!^-,„S"A.«,  ti^f^^*»K^    ^    **,""•  "   ^^   °"^  disturbs    me  so  much-h». 

the  Department  of  Labor.  S..^  ho*  ^  ?.  J^\J^^  ^J^^  /'°"  <*"^  *'  »*  •  deUberate  attempt  toaZ 

*^  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  form  th*  n«tf«nl*      %Mnr»nv^   •♦  tl .    , 

Authority  of  secretary  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ-  ,"°  "J*  ^?1      w       'S?       *  *^  *"  •  «•«• 

S»c.  207.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title   the  Ing  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subalstanoe.  as  au-  ,  ^  calculated.  Shrewdly  executed,  tad 

Secretary  Is  authorized  to—  thorlaed  by  law  (6  U.S.C.  73b-a)  for  persons  PlOUSly  sell-righteous  attempt  tO  toi^ta. 

(1)  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  depart-  ^  the  Oovernment  service  employed  inter-  form  the  people. 

menta  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern-  mlttently.     Notwithstanding  the   foregoing  We  must  not  COnfuse  SUCh  «^><^''tt(ii. 

ment  any  of  his  functions,  powers,  or  duties  ""  »»y  other  provUlon  of  law.  the  Secretary  deceptive    literature    with    honest   aad 

under   this   Utle   as   he   deans   approprUte,  m*y  »<»fPt  the  service,  of  appointed  mem-  legitimate  differences  of  opinions  sbool 

and  to  authorise   the  redelegaUon   thereof  bers  under  this  section  without  the  payment  nroblema  with  Cuba      ThPrii.  «^ 

by    the    heads    of    such    departmenta    and  «'    comp«n«itlon     therefor     (and    with    or  °^^,°,  „™w'^*!S„^„ki.«  h^  ♦^^ 

4wieiM.  without  payment  of  travel  espoise.  or  per  ^^^  ^°^  ""Ch  open.  pubUc  debate  about 

(2)  utilise  with  their  oonMnt  the  service.  <*i«™  '»  "««  of  subsistance) .  the  Cuban  situation  today,  because  the 
and  facilltle.  of  Federal  agende.  and,  with  /ntera^ettcy  consultation  American  people  need  to  reach  a  OOB- 
the  consent  of  any  State  accept  and  utilise  a~.  ono  Tr.  tn.  ^wr,tr,*m*^ttr,^  ^r  ♦»•-  senaus  on  what  the  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  tluTthfLCT^t^Tr  ajSTsI^e  ivli  J^S  <^»^»  '^o"!**  ^-  ^^^^'  "^^re  sbouU  be 
Of  roch  govsrainent  or  of  any  wimty  or  mu-  assistance  of  the  Secretarte.  of  th.  Depart-  »  factual  understanding  about  What  thl 
nic^pal^ibdivlalonthere^;  to  ertabllsh  State  ^^^^4,  ^  Health.  Educatton.  and  WeUsre,  situation  with  regard  to  Cuba  is;  oat. 


and  local  advisory  conunlttees;  and  to  utUlze 


Agriculture,   and  Interior,  of  the  Attorney     we  should  examine  the  possible  aveogei 


-tarfr^fi^uT^^^Te^ed""'"*  S?"*?'  the  Adminuuator  of  the  Housing  of    action   open   to  us.  considering  the 

(3)  Lake  such  cSnSS.  or^SS«nenta.  ^^L  sTncv  h^iSTa-^^.'^.ie^irv  d^^-S  '^'^^^"^C"  <>'  ^^  ■  »"<»  1°*"^.  *«*«• 
establish  such  procedures  and  make  such  aroroo^tate  Secretary  deem.  ^^  ^^at  we  want  done,  and  give  the  Oor- 
paymenU.  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  '^  ^  '  emment  our  full  and  undivided  support 
reimbursement  a.  he  may  deem  necessary 'to  Appropriationt  muthorimed  ^jj  carrying  out  our  wishes.  This  is  bSV 
carry  out  the  provision,  of  this  title.  Sac.  aiO.  (a)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  democracy  works. 

(4)  encourage  the  enrollee.  to  participate  out  the  provUlons  of  this  title,  there  is  au-  Such  a  booklet  aa  fikousen's  *!«■* 
In  a  systematic  program  of  training  and  thorlzed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  „„h  «,\h/<.--T»^  I«m«.  «i-*^  l^"?^ 
education  provided  by  State  and  local  edu-  year  commencing  July  1,  1963,  the  sum  of  *"°  muaoies  tne  entire  picture  01  CW 
caUonal  authortUes.  fdO  million  and  for  each  of  the  4  succeed-  *"«  thereby  does  a  great  disservice  to  tUe 

(6)   prescribe  such   nile.   and  regulation.  Ing  llacal  years  thereafter  such  amounu  as  American  people.    This  booklet  is  rldlDed 

as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary  with     vagueness,     half -truths,     Isotatad 

provisions  of  this  titie.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  this  titie.  events  taken  out  of  context  unA  i^ntt 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  Utle  shall  (b)   Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  together    artificially,    and    in   some  kh 

contain  such  provisions  as  may  l>e  necessary  under  this  title  may  be  transferred  between  stances  with  outright  deception     WW 

to  prtHnote  effective  administration,  protect  departments    and    agendea  of   the   Oovem-  ^w^   «,y»*i., «»•<«.,.    K^Ki.»<t    m,,J!iL   .    rf.Hh^^ 

the   united   States  against  loss,   and   Insure  ment  for  use  for  UiTpurpose  for  which  they  ^«   mo«vation    behind   SUCh   a  dellb^ 

the  application  of  funds  in  a  manner  con-  are  specifically  authorised  and  appropriated  *teiy   calculated   attempt   to  misiniom 

slstent  with  the  provision,  and  purpoM.  of  and  may  also  be  granted  to  State  and  local  the  American  people  was,  I  cannot  pit- 

this  tltie  and  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  governmenta   for   the    purpose  provided    In  simie  to  say.     But  I  emphatically  resent 

National  Advisory  Council  on  State  and  Com-  **^  ""«  the    objective    of    this     pamphlet,    aod 

munity  Youth  Employment  Programs  Report  by  the  Secretary  therefore  feel  compelled  to  point  OUt  • 

Sic.  208.  (a)   There  is  hereby  ertabllshed  ^^   2"      ''ot  later  than   120  days  after  few  things  about  It  In  a  frank,  open,  aui 

in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  National  Ad-  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  I  honestly  hope  successful,  effort  to  CO*- 

vlsory    CouncU    on    State    and    Commvmlty  •*^*"  prepare  and  .ubmlt  to  the  President  for  pletely  discredit  it.     I  am  not  going  li 

Youth  Employment  Programs    (hereliiafter  transmittal  to  the  Congrea  a  full  and  com-  honor  this  booklet  with  an  attempt  U 

referred  to  as  the  "CouncU").    The  CouncU  S*^  "^  °°.S!  t^^J^^^J.'^,^  refute  it   word  for   word,  sentence  for 

shall  be  composed  of  the   Secretary  or  his  authorised  by  this  UUe  during  such  year;  -g_»._.-     _._.   ,._   _-__'     j.   ^oes  not 

designee,  who^shall  be  Chairman,  i^d  nine  *«*  °ot  later  Uian  January  1.  1»M,  th»  Secre-  ^J^^f  "^l^"  ?*? *  /°h„P***;,    .J   1°^  ^ 

met^ber.  appointed  by  Uie  s^reta^  wltoout  ^^  "^^  P«P*"  "«»  «•»»»**  to  Uie  Presl-  merit   such    attention.      If    it   were  sj 

regard   to  the  clvU  service  laws.     The  ap-  ^ent  for  transmittal  to  the  Congrew  a  full  honest  opinion  of  dissent.  I  would  be  W 

pointed  members  of  the   CouncU   shall   be  and  complete  report  evaluating  the  activities  Ant  to  acknowledge  that  it  did  detone 

persons  (Including  persons  from  pubUc  and  and  program,  authorised  by  this  title  from  such  a  reply,  but  it  is  not. 

voluntary  organisations)  who  are  recognised  Ite    Inception    together    with    such    recom-  This  booklet,  as  I  Stated  In  an  addlW 

authorities  in  profeMlonal  or  technical  fields  mendatlons  as  he  may  deem  desirable.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  UDitsd 
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t^a.  is  baaed  almoft  entirely  on  the  not  fulfill  their  half  of  the  contemplated  wanted  the  propaganda  publications  ad- 

^^tet^  false  charges  tbat  our  Pred-  acreement    I  am  disturbed  about  the  dressed  to  them.    If  they  replied  that 

^^'^itMAhttnr^  the  U&ited  States  by  motivaticHis  of  Skousen  and  his  backers  they  did.  the  material  was  delivered. 

_Sing  tht  fottowlog  commitments  to  In  deliberately  and  deceptliwly  trying  to  In  1960  approxlmatetr  S^  percent  of 

■JT^T^jg^.  paint  the  President  as  a  traitor  to  his  printed  material  from  Communist  bloc 

^°'7_ZZ.^',f  -u»r«ntse  by  tb.  President  country.  countries  was  excluded  as  being  propa- 

^;  MMOUted  States  would  not  attempt  to  On  page  3  of  this  misleading  tract  of  ganda  not  desired  by  the  addressees. 

2!^!^onba.  bis.  Mr.  Skousen.  tising  a  typical  propa-  During  1960  a  committee  of  the 
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Na- 


\\  pcsonai  guarantee  by  the  Prwident  ganda  device,  lifts  a  quote  out  of  context  tional    Security    Council    had    recom- 

that  thstrmted  States  would  not  allow  any  mj^  surrounds  it  with  his  own  commen-  mended  the  discontinuance  of  the  Inter- 

gUMT  W..»«n  Hemisphere  country  to  liber-  ^^^^^   ^   order   to   pervert   its   original  ception  system.     The  recommendation 

^  Cuba.  meaning.    The  Quote  is  from  an  article  was  accepted  by  the  Planning  Board  of 

^nmt  Is  tbe  source  given  by  Skousen  written  in  1947  by  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  the  National  Security  Cbuncll.  but  was 
to  mbetantlate  these  charges?  A  letter  Jr.,  and  the  lifted  quote  is  an  attempt  by  not  carried  forward  untU  March  1961. 
Siif^iePremier  of  Soviet  Russia.  Mr.  Skousen  to  portray  one  of  the  President's  when  it  was  concluded  that  the  Inter- 
^rushchev  which  Skousen  states  was  advisers  as  a  sinister  pro-Communist,  in  ception  program  had  no  intelligence 
«riniad  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Oc-  an  iiiferentlal  attempt.  I  suppose,  to  fur-  value.  Six  legal  actions  had  been  filed 
vSaeTn.  1962.  The  booklet  stotes  that  ther  undermine  the  confidence  of  the  against  the  Govemment  quesUoning  the 
tte  Khriishehev  letter  was  in  answer  to  American  people  in  their  elected  Presi-  coastitutional  and  leKlsIatlve  authority 
^  -ssent  letter^  from  our  President  to  dent.  The  fact  is  that  the  Schlesinger  to  detain  this  man.  The  Department  of 
Hr  Khmrtichev  several  days  earlier,  in  article  was  advocating  the  containment  Justice  was  convinced  that  legislative 
vliich  tbe  President  made  these  commit-  of  Soviet  Russia  expansionism — remem-  authority  was  lacking  to  detain  such 
ments.  But  as  I  pointed  out  previously  ber,  this  was  In  1947.  when  only  a  few  postage-paid  mail, 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  let-  people  recognized  the  dwigers  of  a  re-  T^e  discontinuance  of  the  Intercep- 
(cr  from  our  President  was  not  secret,  newed  appetite  for  territory  on  the  part  tion  program  in  no  way  affected,  the 
beeaiMB  it  was  published  right  alongside  of  our  wartime  ally  against  Hitler.  That  method  of  handling  publications  ad- 
the  letter  quoted  by  Skousen,  on  the  does  not  sound  lilce  a  pro-Communist  dressed  to  libraries,  universities,  and  the 
Mine  day  and  on  the  same  page.  In  the  position  to  me.  But.  of  course,  I  am  not  like,  which  have  been  receiving  them  atl 
New  Toit  Times.  And  If  Mr.  Skousen  picking  a  sentence  out  of  context.  along;  and  It  did  not  permit  the  mails 
had  not  been  attempting  to  deceive  the  in  much  the  same  familiar,  deceptive  to  be  used  to  carry  literature  which  could 
American  people,  and  had  quoted  from  manner,  this  pamphlet  goes  on  and  on.  ^^  ^^^  the  mails  before, 
our  Prwident's  letter,  iniAead  of  from  ^>eaking  of  our  policy  of  softness  toward  So.  it  was  the  UJS.  National  Security 
tbe  Premier  of  Soviet  Russia's  letter,  the  communism,  when  we  are  spending  $50  Council,  under  President  Eisenhower, 
pec^le  could  plainly  read  that  the  Presi-  billion  a  year  to  build  and  maintain  a  that  made  the  decision  not  to  further 
dent  set  the  conditions  of  onsite  inq>ec-  Defense  Department  capable  of  making  detain  mails  for  evaluation  and  ac- 
tion inside  of  Cuba  as  our  condition  of  a  cloud  of  dust  out  of  what  Is  now  the  ceptance  by  the  addressee.  But  It  is 
proralring^not  to  refrain  from  attempt-  Soviet  Union  if  harm  is  threatened  to  true  that  it  was  under  President  Ken- 
tng  to  liberate  Cuba,  as  charged  by  the  United  States.  Skousen  makes  a  lit-  nedy,  who  had  been  President  for  about 
Skousen— but  to  refrain  from  invading  tie  list  of  15  items  which  he  says  11-  ^0  days,  that  the  change  in  regulations 
Cuba.  lustrate  the  American  policy  of  softness  came  into  effect  on  March  17.  1961. 

Furthermore,  as  the  President's  letter  toward  communism.    Some  of  them  are  But  all  this  quibbling  about  who  was 

sUtes.  he  did  not  guarantee  the  United  so  vague  and  ridiculous  that  they  can-  President  when  the  decision  was  made 

states  would  not  allow  any  other  nation  not  even  be  sensibly  ansmered,  but  I  am  or  came   into   effect  is  nonsense,   and 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  Uberate  going  to  take  a  few  of  these  points,  and  Skousen  knows  it.    Tlie  reason?    Before 

Cuba,  as  falsely  charged  by  Skousen;  he  show  that  In  each  case  the  charges  made  bis  pamphlet  was  published,  there  was 

•ski  that  if  Russia  allowed  on-site  in-  by  this  booklet  are  misleading,  deceptive.  ^  ^^^  1^^  on  the  statute  books,  chapter 

section  and  we  pledged  nonlnvasion  of  or  based  on  a  complete  misr^resenta-  51  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  as 

Cii)a— "I  am  confident  that  the  other  tion  of  the  real  facta  of  the  matter.  amended,  which  sUtes  in  secUon  4008: 

nations  of  the  hemisphere  would  be  pre-  One  such  charge  is  that  the  Kennedy  Communist  political  propaganda,  ahau  be 

pared   to   do   likewise."    Perhaps   they  administration  "ordered  the  Uftlng  of  the  detained  by  the  Postmaster  General  upon  ite 

wouki  have,  and  perhaps  not.  but  that  is  ban  on  the  distribution  of  Communist  '^^'^'^Jo'  delivery  in  the  United  states  or 

be^tbe  point.    Tl^e  point  here  is  t^t  propaganda  through  the  U3^  Sg^^^*'do^SS^"S[ii'^^d*  Se'^^iJl^lJ 

a  false  charge  was  made  against  the  towing  it  to  be  distributed  to  American  ^^i  ^  notiSed  that  such  matter  has  been 

President  of  the  United  States  by  a  man  eitiaens  postage  free."    How  deceptive  a  received  and  wui  be  detivered  only  upon 

who  quoted  the  No.  1  Commimist  In  the  little  statement  like  this  can  be.     Let  the  addressee's  request, 

world  to  back  up  this  false  charge.    And  me  take  1  minute  to  give  the  facts  in  _.  „.   .     ..  ^  „„.,„«„♦  ,..„  «,  «.»,„  i.,„^ 

this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  this   matter,    and    then   Senators   may  ^J^^lt  ?c^f[^«i  ^Z^^iJ^l^lA 

he  quoted  as  prtxrf  from  the  New  York  Judge  for  themselves  how  misleading  this  5?^^.^   of   t1?e  ^tlf  SIl  '^  ^ 

Times  was  printed  right  akmg  side  of  sUtement  of  Skousen's  is.    First  of  all,  "esiaeni   oi   tne   united   states.     But 

the  President  letter'^tehSfrushchev  no  material  propaganda  or  not.  is  deliv-'  S^^^^^ehargr?  "^^  ci^  S^fSJaS^ 

^'ILS^' I^Sf  ^SeS^ Vc^  ^SSaSrSSiTotcSli^rS^B'Sfle^  f^Sl^esT^Sl'L  SS^S.'^  Bu^^ 

S^Sis'^estS'lSortSr  ^?SS  SSSS^'rrrS'SSrSiaSS**''^  ^Zt't^^^n^J^'Tc^.'^^S^ 

legitimate  dissent  In  the  interest  of  in-  Prior  to  1958,  an  interception  program  ^^^^  ^^^^  stet^mentf           "^ 

forming  the  American  puUte  about  the  relating  to  Communist  propaganda  ma-  t  «n  nni v  enina  ?.«  «^v«  f !«,» t^  Hi.rw=« 

truth?   Obviously  it  does  not.  terial  was  in  effect.    Under  this  pn^gram,  of  a1^^oJ?^to«^ch£ies^h^ 

In  any  case,  I  am  sure  that  any  news-  printed  matter  arriving  from  Communist  Si?  om  Safthe  K^SflSiiSStrS^ 

paper  reader  knows  that  the  Russians  countries,  and  thought  to  be  Communist  ^  ^^  la^^  S?  fouSSTfbr 

^Si,^u**^V^?P**iJ^?"**^:  fT^*^**!;' ™  m  "';?'^  ?Jl^lr^  the  sSng  ofSS  CWna  In^T  united 

S±°SSf"^^'^^  ^^"^^  °^  ^""^^  ^"'^  1P!J  u***  8P€cWcaUy  indicated  they  Nations  and  then  backed  away  under  an 

therefore  did  not  meet  the  necessary  pre-  desired  It,  or  If  It  was  addressed  to  a  avalanche  of  public  protest     The  truth 

condltkms  for  our  tentaUve  promise  to  registered  foreli^agent,  a  foreign  em-  j,  ^lat  It  was  the  Soviet  Union  who  laid 

S^S'^"!^'"?^^^^J^'^**^  **^^'   *   US.    Government   agency,   a  the  foundation  of  the  admission  of  Red 

mT»i?  ^^  *"**  ****  President  of  the  newspaper,  a  library,  or  an  educational  china  to  the  UJI.,  and  it  was  done  in 

united   States   hare   both   stated   mi-  institution.     In    1958   this  policy   was  early  1950.  when  young  John  P.  Kennedy 

equivocally  that  we  are  therefore  not  amended  so  that  Individual  addressees  was  merely  a  third-term  Representative 

bound  in  any  fashion  by  any  agreement  who  did  not  come  within  one  of  these  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.    And 

with  the  Soviet  Union,  because  they  did  exceptions    were    asked    whether    they  incidentally,  our  representative  to  the 
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United  Nations  under  President  Ken- 
nedy, as  under  President  Ellsenhower,  and 
under  President  TTiunan,  has  consist- 
ently ojppoeed.  the  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  U  J^. 

The  final  charse  which  I  am  going  to 
take  the  trouble  q|  expMing  as  false  and 
misleading  is  that  the  ciirrent  adminis- 
tration pushed  through  the  abolishing 
of  the  loyalty  oath  for  students  seeking 
Federal  loans.  Again,  the  facts  of  the 
matter  are  contrary  to  the  charge.  It 
was  a  large  group  of  colleges  and' uni- 
versities which  pushed  through  the 
amendment  to  Uie  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  eliminating  the  so- 
called  disclaimer  affidavit.  Institutions 
of  higher  education  which  refused  to 
participate  in,  or  withdrew  from,  the 
NDEA  program  because  of  the  disclaimer 
afDdavlt  requirement  included  Princeton, 
RadcUlfe,  St.  John's.  Vassar,  Wesleyan, 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  many  others,  all  of 
them  among  our  leading  imiversities. 

There  was,  of  coiuse,  a  reason  for  these 
Institutions  to  oppose  the  disclaimer 
affidavit.  It  was  that  there  were  two 
afBdavits.  one  a  positive  oath  or  affirma- 
tion of  faith  and  allegiance  to  our  Oov- 
emment,  which  the  schools  mentioned 
did  not  oppose,  and  the  other  a  negative 
disclaimer  to  the  effect  that  the  student 
was  not  a  member  of  and  would  not  sup- 
port any  organization  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  Oovemment.  It  was 
this  challenge  to  young  people's  loyalty 
spedflcally  that  these  schools  opposed, 
and  it  was  this  negative  disclaimer  which 
was  eliminated  on  the  demands  of  these 
schools  and  a  total  of  some  200  more 
major  luiiversitles.  including  Indiana 
University,  the  Universities  of  Colorado, 
Oregon.  Washington.  Wisconsin,  and 
many  more.  How  does  that  square  with 
the  vague  and  misleading  charge  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  pushed 
through  the  abolishing  of  the  loyalty 
oath?  Once  more,  obviously  it  does  not 
stand  up. 

I  have  taken  this  trouble  to  clarify  the 
charges  brought  up  by  Blr.  Skousen  not 
to  honor  them  as  worthy  of  answering, 
but  to  discredit  them.  Such  charges, 
whether  they  be  made  against  President 
Elsenhower  or  President  Kennedy,  are 
designed  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  their  duly  elected 
public  officials.  What  the  motivations 
for  this  are  I  do  not  know,  but  the  results 
I  deplore.  IT  would  like  to  close  with  a 
quote  from  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  wrote  In  his  book, 
"Blasters  of  Deceit."  which  described  the 
dangers  of  the  Communist  menace  to  the 
United  States,  that — 

As  we  have  seen.  Identifying  Communists 
Is  not  easy.  They  are  trained  In  deceit  and 
trickery  and  use  every  form  of  camouflage 
and  dishonesty  to  advance  their  cause. 

For  this  reason  we  must  be  abetdutely  cer- 
tain that  our  flght  Is  waged  with  full  regard 
for  the  historic  liberties  of  this  great  Nation. 
This  is  the  fundamental  premise  of  any  at- 
tack against  communism. 

Too  often  I  have  seen  cases  where  loyal 
and  patriotic  but  misguided  Americans  have 
thought  they  were  "fighting  conununlsm"  by 
slapping  the  label  of  "Bed"  or  "Communist" 
on  anybody  who  happened  to  be  different 
fnxn  tltem  or  to  have  Ideas  with  which  they 
did  not  agree. 

Smears,  character  assassination,  and  the 
scattering  of  Irresponsible  charges  have  no 
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place  In  this  Nation.  They  create  division, 
suspldoo,  and  dlstrast  among  loyal  Amerl- 
-Just  what  the  Oooununlsts  want — and 
rather    than   aid   tiM   light   against 


ICr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
I  first  mentioned  the  pamphlet  written 
by  Mr.  Skousen  and  made  my  remarks 
on  the  floor.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  of  Salt  Lake  City  who  asked  that 
I  place  the  pamphlet  in  the  Record. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  pamphlet  entitled  "Has  Cuba  Been 
Abandoned  to  Communism?"  written  by 
W.  Cleon  Skousen,  may  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

Has  Cuba  Bksn  Abandoitio  to  Communism? 
(By  W.  Cleon  Skousen) 

In  all  the  excitement  over  the  October 
1993  crisis  In  Cuba,  many  Americans  ap- 
parently missed  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  paid  an  appalling  price 
for  the  Russian  promise  to  dismantle  the 
Cuban  mlssUe  bases. 

Nearly  all  the  newspapers  carried  head- 
lines such  as  "Khrushchev  Backs  Down,"  or 
"J.F.K.  Gets  Russian  Accord."  Down  In  the 
small  print — which  too  few  people  read — was 
the  shocking  disclosure  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  made  two  commitments  to  Khru- 
shchev which  Cuban  freedom  fighters  could 
scarcely  believe: 

1.  A  personal  guarantee  by  the  President 
that  the  United  States  would  not  attempt  to 
liberate  Cuba. 

2.  A  personal  guarantee  by  the  President 
that  the  United  States  would  not  allow  any 
other  Western  Hemisphere  country  to  liber- 
ate Cuba. 

KUBXmHCIIKV'S    VICTOaT 

The  New  York  Times  fcsr  October  29,  1963, 
carried  the  full  text  of  Khrushchev's  reply 
to  the  Kennedy  commltmrsnts.  He  shrewdly 
spelled  out  the  embarrassing  details  of  the 
amaslng  and  completely  unnecesary  ca- 
pitulation which  President  Kennedy  had 
made  In  his  secret  letter  to  Khrushchev  2 
days  earlier.     Said  Khrushchev: 

"I  regard  with  nmptet  and  trust  the  state- 
ment you  made  In  your  message  00  October 
27.  1943.  that  there  would  be  no  attack,  no 
Invasion  of  Cuba,  and  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as 
you  have  said  In  the  same  msaeage  of  yours" 
(the  New  York  Times,  westam  edition,  Oct. 
29,  1963,  p.  4). 

Tboee  who  caught  the  full  Impact  of  this 
tremendous  legal  and  diplomatic  victory  for 
Khrushchev  wondered  how  the  President  and 
his  advisers  could  have  been  so  oompletely 
outmaneuvered.  Only  a  few  days  before. 
President  Kennedy  bad  made  himself  a  world 
hero  by  standing  up  to  Khrxishchev  and 
commanding  the  military  might  of  the  X3B. 
armed  services  to  throw  a  blockade  around 
Cuba.  Khrushchev  had  Inunedlately  tried  to 
conciliate  the  President  by  promising  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  not  Indulge  Ln  any 
rash  act.  It  was  obvloxis  that  Khrushchev 
was  afraid  of  the  brink.  (For  a  brief  back- 
ground on  Castro's  original  conquest  of  Cuba 
sec  "The  Naked  Communist,"  ch.  11.) 

Military  authorltlM  had  already  advised 
the  White  House  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  not  dare  make  a  war  Issue  out  of  Cuba 
because  of  America's  vast  superiority  In  fire 
power.  Latin  American  eountrles  has  as- 
sured the  United  States  of  their  complete 
support  In  this  new  posture  of  U.S.  firmness. 
Thoxuands  of  Cuban  freedom  fighters  had 
been  encouraged  to  Join  Spanish -speaking 
units  of  the  U.8.  Army  with  the  confidence 
that  the  liberation  of  Conuniinlst-conquered 
Cuba  was  only  days  away.  Members  of  Con- 
gress openly  assured  the  President  that  this 


snd  the  Rio  Pact  to  show  the  SovlMn^ 
that  foreign  conquests  of  tndepeBdL»^ 
Uons  in  North  and  South  Amertea^Za  ^ 
be   tolerated.  ""*•■• 

With  such  manifest  forcv  oC  unit.  ^ 
strength  behind  the  United  States,  wa 
the  administration  allow  KhruS»S** 
extort  from  it  a  promise  thst  thenaanu  ^ 
no  attempt  to  liberate  Cuba  if  WiSuJ 
would  Just  dismantle  their  Illegal  ISk 
bases?  And  by  what  authority  did  thslw 
dent  conmiit  the  military  might  snd  r  "^ 


of  the  United  SUtes  to  a  p<^ley  of 
ing  any  other  country  In  the  Western ' 
sphere  from  liberating  Cuba? 

There  wss  also  the  very  serious  _ 
that  the  President  had  entered  IntoTi 
pact  which  amounted  to  a  treaty  sgm^^ 
without  providing  any  opportuni^rt^i!, 
the  Senate  approve  it  ss  requited  W^ 
OonsUtutlon.  The  treaty-approvliw  ^oZI 
of  the  Senate  was  Intended  by  the  V^o^Z 
Fathers  to  bring  the  facts  out  in  ttt^oIS 
where  the  people  could  have  a  rti«nft  ^T 
amine  the  issues  before  any  sweeplag  ig^ 
mltments  were  made.  In  this  qilrlt  WOoi- 
row  Wilson  had  strongly  sdvocatsd  ohs 
covenants,  openly  arrived  at.  Tt»  mmiSZ 
such  a  policy  were  demonstratsd  la  ^ 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  negotiations,  if  ] 
shchev  had  not  published  the 
ments,  the  American  people  might 
have  heard  of  them.  Undoubtedly 
shchev  knew  he  was  embairasil]^  tkt 
American  President  by  publishing  whst  m 
to  have  remained  a  secret  agreemtat  1^ 
tween  two  heads  of  state. 

Cltlaens  wondered  what  was  In  ths  fti^ 
dent's  mind  when  he  deliberately  Usd  tkt 
hand  ot  the  American  forces  and  ccmaitM 
the  United  States  to  a  permanent  poUcf  «( 
neutrality  toward  Soviet-conquered  Cobs, 

IS    PaZSIDKKT    KXMMXDT    POIXOWIMQ   T^ 
SCMLXSIKOSa-ACRXaOM    UXXT 

Among  the  doeest  advisors  to  fntttm 
Kennedy  Is  Arthur  U.  ScMestnger.  Jr.,  ete 
has  openly  oppoeed  any  antl-Sovlet  peltcy. 
He  also  says  the  United  Statee  can  co^  tt 
socialism  "through  a  series  of  New  Dak.* 
He  has  referred  to  the  freedom  fightas  k»> 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  "reactionaries"  mi 
called  their  lost  liberties  "obsolete 
tives."  As  far  back  as  1947  Dr. 
boasted  that  the  State  Department  was  M> 
lowing  the  policies  which  he  advocated: 

"Though  the  secret  has  been  kept 
much  from  the  readers  of  the  Uberal 
the  State  Departm'snt  has  been 
for  some  time  somewhat  along  thsas 
Both  Byrnes  and  Marshall  have  peroeifsd  tki 
eeeentlal  need — to  be  firm  without  bii8| 
ranooroxu.  to  check  Soviet  expansion  vtlj^ 
out  making  unlimited  commitments  to  a 
antl-Sovlet  crusade,  to  Invoke  po—  U 
counter  power  wlthokit  engaging  In  Masriai 
Intimidation,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  tti 
democratic  left.  The  performance  bss  sMs 
fallen  below  the  conception;  but  the  dtn^ 
tion  has  been  correct.  Men  like  Ben  Ootaa 
Dean  Acheeon.  Charles  Bohlen.  hsve  triad  to 
work  out  details  and  whip  up  support  tor 
this  admittedly  risky  program"  (OoiMB» 
siONAX.  RacoBO.  voliune  107,  part  Id,  psp 
ai4B3). 

It  was  risky  indeed.  By  the  end  d  IM 
all  of  Eastern  Europe  had  been  pulled  W 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  with  a  loss  of  eW 
100  mlUlon  allies.  By  the  end  of  19<l.  « 
had  lost  China  with  lu  teeming  popolsttos 
of  between  4fiO  and  600  mllUon.  Caor»- 
slonal  testimony  revealed  that  the  HBi 
tragic  poUcy  continued  throughout  ttt 
Korean  war.  Even  when  there  was  s  cheap 
of  administration  In  1062.  the  men  who  wm 
masterminding  the  foreign  policy  behind  IM 
scenes  continued  to  follow  the  stubborn,  if' 
most  blind,  conviction  that  the  CommuaM 
would  change. 

As  Dr.  Schleslnger  pointed  out  In  his  book. 
"The  Vital  Center"  (1949).  the  object  to  to 


w.v«  nrnnrnv*""  meUow  and  the  free  da- 
^J!I»cles  come  together  with  It  under  peaoa- 
rrLclaUmi.  That  Is  what  taa  maans  by 
l^^iM  that  we  should  contain  the  Soviets 
{^TDOsfa  the  reet  or  the  wortd  toward  the 
?2Mio«t»o  Wt.-  He  believes  the  Cotn- 
JUist  lewJers  should  not  be  looked  upon 
"  aosmlss  but  as  over-sealous  alUee  whose 
tarutaUtles  must  bs  tempered  so  that  they 
hlhave  nan  Uka  true  eoclaUsts.  And  be- 
^TZf  the  CommunUta  ara  alllss  In  thla 
Zlna^  Dr.  Schleslnger  Is  not  In  favor  of  llber- 
stlni  sny  o*  **»•  Communist-conquered 
countries.  He  makee  this  very  clear  in  his 
atatsnsnt: 

"At  ths  same  time,  the  United  States  must 
not  succumb  to  demands  for  an  antl-Sovlet 
cnimOa  nor  permit  reactlonarlee  In  the  buf- 
tm  SUtes  to  precipitate  conflicts  In  de- 
fggaa  of  their  own   obeolete   prerogatives." 

notice  that  ths  freedom  fighters  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  are  referred  to  as  reaction- 
^rtos  snd  their  longing  for  liberty  as  obso- 
lete prerogatives. 

•niass  views  are  prevalent  among  a  certain 
l,ody  of  powerful  poUeymakars  who  serve  In 
ttie  State  Department  and  the  White  House. 
Tbalr  influence  seeps  to  the  surface  on  nu- 
giarous  occasions   where   It   may   be   easily 


POLiCT  or  sorrNxas  towasb  commukibm 
Iq  ths  Cuban  crisis  of  October  1963  the 
Pxasident  wss  apparently  guided  by  these 
policymakers  who  followed  the  Schleslnger 
Has  ss  outlined  above.  It  was  character- 
laad  by  a  determination  to  remove  the 
thnat  at  Russian  military  conquest  but 
aaaothw  the  rising  tide  of  poptilar  demand 
for  the  Uberatlon  of  Cul>a  from  commu- 
niaa.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  thinkiTt^ 
during  the  previous  administration  which 
guided  the  State  Department  In  supporting 
CMtro  in  spits  of  reliable  warnings  that  he 
was  s  Soviet  agent.  Men  of  this  persuasion 
do  not  mm  to  fear  the  cunning  of  Commu- 
nists ths  way  most  ordinary  people  do. 
They  aomebow  feel  that  the  Conununlsts 
can  be  controlled,  they  can  be  manipulated, 
they  can  bs  forced  to  mellow.  They  there- 
fore approach  them  In  a  aplrlt  of  accommoda- 
tion and  appeasement  which  often  violatee 
the  most  elementary  aspects  of  protecting 
Amarlcan  Interests.  This  is  evident  in  the 
following  incidents  which  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  18  months.  Theee  Incidents 
abocksd  many  Americans  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  but  only  on  rare  occasions  were 
enough  cltlaens  paying  attention  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  Every  one  of  theee  incident* 
crestsd  drcumstanoes  favorable  to  the  Com- 
munist poslUon  and  detrimental  to  that  of 
the  United  Statea. 

1.  OdBcUl  State  Department  proposal  to 
disarm  ths  United  Stotes  and  transfer  Its 
military,  naval  and  air  force  equipment  (In- 
cluding   nuclear    weapons)    to    the    United 

NstlODS. 

a.  Befusal  by  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  td  week  in  July  as  the  traditional  Cap- 
tive Nations  We^  becatase  It  was  an  un- 
Mosassry  Irritant  in  relatkMw  with  the  80- 
vleta  Public  prsesurs  finally  prevailed  but 
the  proclamation  waa  extremely  weak,  mak- 
ing no  reference  to  communism  and  the 
■Isve  etstea  under  It. 

8.  Ordered  the  dismissal  of  charges 
•C^lnst  indicted  Russian  spy.  Igor  T. 
Mslekh,  to  Improve  Soviet-American  rela- 
Uooa. 

4.  Ordered  the  release  from  prison  of 
Communut  Party  organlzaUonal  secretary, 
Harry  Winston,  one  of  11  Communist  leaders 
convicted  of  conspiring  to  overthrow  the 
U5  Oovemment  by  force  aiul  violence. 
Wiiuton  immediately  went  to  Russia  with 
Stau  Department  permission  where  he  ap- 
P«*«d  on  radio  and  televUion  castigating 
tl)e  United  SUtes. 

6.  Forced  the  antl-Ooma^unlst  government 
of  Laoa  to  accept  CommunUU  In  poaltlona  of 
leadership.      Threatened    to    withdraw     all 


Amarlean  aid   If   the   Laotian   Oovemment 
failed  to  comply. 

6.  Ordered  the  lifting  of  the  ban  on  the 
distribution  of  Communist  pn^Niganda 
through  the  XJJB.  malls,  allowlitg  It  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  American  ditlaens  postage  free. 

7.  Forced  Dutch  New  Guinea  to  become  a 
part  of  pro-Communist  Indonesls  In  spite  of 
a  previous  promise  to  help  these  people  be- 
come an  Independent  country. 

8.  Openly  promoted  a  CoounUnlst  coali- 
tion government  In  the  Congo.  Oave  finan- 
cial support  to  the  conquest  of  Katanga 
which  had  broken  away  from  the  Congo  in 
protest  against  the  Communist  domination 
of  the  govenunent. 

9.  Sent  more  than  70  Jet  planee  to  the 
Communist  government  of  Yugoslavia. 

10.  Used  political  pressure  to  force  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  up  Ite  resistance  to  foreign  aid 
to  YugoalavU  and  Poland. 

11.  Ordered  mllltery  officials  to  submit 
speeches  to  the  Stete  Department  for  censor- 
ship. References  to  the  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  need  for  victory  In  the  cold 
war  were  deleted. 

12.  Began  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
seating  of  Red  China  in  the  United  Nations 
and  then  backed  away  under  an  avalanche  of 
public  protect. 

13.  Pushed  through  the  abolUhlng  of  the 
loyalty  oath  for  studente  seeking  Federal 
loans. 

14.  Sided  with  Russia  In  condemning  our 
long-time  aUy,  Portugal,  for  suppressing  the 
Communist-inspired  uprising  in  Angola. 
Allies  in  Europe  condemned  United  States 
for  being  on  tiie  wrong  side. 

15.  Initiated  negotiations  with  Russia  to 
discuss  concession  of  rlghte  in  Berlin  when 
these  rights  had  been  previously  fixed  In  at 
least  five  Iron -clad  agreemente. 

SOFT  POUCT  SHOWS  UP  AT  BAT  OT  PIOS  INVASION 

In  an  article  entitled.  "Kennedy's  Fateful 
Decision,"  the  VJB.  News  and  World  Report 
for  September  17,  1062,  svunmarlaed  the 
facte  surrounding  the  tragic  Bay  of  Pigs  In- 
vasion of  Cuba.  The  Readers  Digest  re- 
printed the  same  article  In  ite  November 
1962  issue. 

The  facte  are  not  pleasant.  President 
Kennedy  had  approved  the  Invasion  which** 
took  place  April  17,  1961.  and  he  had  prom- 
ised the  invaders  air  cover.  Two  U.S.  car- 
riers, their  decks  loaded  with  fighting  planes, 
were  sUndlng  by  within  easy  striking  dls- 
tonce.  In  addition,  the  invadera  had  their 
own  planea  which  they  expected  to  use  lor 
their  protection.  Here  Is  the  way  the  article 
describes   what   happened: 

"Secure  In  this  asstu-ance  of  air  support, 
the  invaders  went  ashore  in  the  early  morn- 
ing darkness  of  Monday,  April  17.  Their 
landing  was  succeesful;  1,400  armed  men 
reached  the  beaches  of  a  place  called  the 
Bay  of  Pigs. 

"In  the  batUe  that  followed,  Castro's  troops 
suffered  heavy  casualties.  Castro's  tanks, 
coming  up  to  the  battle,  were  aittlng  ducks 
for  an  attack  by  air.  Confidently,  the  little 
Invading  force  waited  for  ite  air  support 
to  arrive.  Ite  leaders  had  assurance  of  that 
support.  It  was  provided  In  the  prelnvaslon 
planning. 

"Hours  before,  on  Sunday  evening,  a  small 
but  potent  force  of  B-26'a  was  sitting  in 
readiness  on  an  airfield  500  mUes  away,  wait- 
ing to  take  off  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Those 
were  planes  oC  the  invasion  torc9,  with 
Cuban  pllote. 

"But  those  planes  didn't  take  off. 

"The  reason:  President  Kj»nnedy  forbade 
their  tiae. 

"That  was  the  fateful  decision  President 
Kennedy  made  on  that  Sunday  evening.  He 
decided  that  the  anti-Oastro  Cubazu  could 
not  have  the  support  of  their  own  air  force 
during  the  Invasion.  Without  that  support, 
the  invasion  failed." 

President  Kennedy  made  his  decision  ths 
night    before    the    invasion    and    whUe    the 


invasion  force  was  still  on  the  high  seas. 
Nevertheless,  the  Cubans  were  allowwl  to 
continue  their  course  and  maka  thalr  land- 
ing without  ever  being  told  that  their  air 
cover  had  been  cancdad.  TUe  military 
aspecU  of  the  decision  was  oas  factor,  the 
moral  question  of  promising  these  fighting 
men  protection  and  then  removing  It  without 
letting  them  know,  was  quite  another.  It 
did  something  to  ths  image  ot  American 
leadership  in  Latin  American  minds  which 
may  never  be  forgiven. 

Then  there  is  the  military  aspect  of  the 
decision. 

Even  after  the  landing  when  officials  in 
charge  of  the  Invasion  pleaded  with  the 
President  to  change  his  mind,  he  refused. 
Even  when  they  told  him  the  mission  was 
collapsing  he  remained  adamant.  In  this 
hour  President  Kennedy  was  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  No  one  could  overrule  him.  What- 
ever his  motives,  they  must  have  been  pow- 
erful Indeed  to  resist  both  the  advice  of 
CIA  officials  and  the  obvious  embarrassment 
which  the  collapse  of  the  Invasion  was  bound 
to  bring. 

The  UJ3.  f^ws  *  World  Report  emphasizes 
how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  liberate 
Cuba  had  the  Prealdent's  promised  help  been 
provided : 

"The  Invaders  Inflicted  close  to  2.000  cas- 
ualties on  Castro's  forces,  siiffered  only  a 
hundred  or  so  casual tiee  of  their  own.  But 
without  air  support,  the  Invaders  could  not 
hold  out.  Most  of  them  wound  up  as  Castro 
captives. 

"American  military  ofllclals  who  followed 
this  operation  say  that  it  came  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  succees.  They  say:  Olven 
early  air  support,  the  Invaders  could  have 
destroyed  Castro's  air  force  and  tanks.  De- 
fections from  his  militia,  which  had  started, 
would  have  spread.  Underground  forces, 
waiting  for  word  of  success  before  rising 
against  Castro,  would  have  sprung  Into  ac- 
tion. When  that  word  did  not  come,  they 
remained  underground." 

SOFT  POUCT  SHOWS  UP  Of  KVXMT  CULMINATINC 
IM    THB   OCTOBXa    CBISIB 

By  midsummer  1962  It  was  Impossible  to 
completely  suppress  the  reports  from  Cuba 
that  the  Sovlete  had  landed  substantial  mil- 
itary forces  and  were  byildlng  Cuban  bases 
for  the  launching  of  nuelear  mlssUee.  Sen- 
ator Kennxth  B.  Kkattks,  of  New  York,  car- 
ried theee  reporte  to  the' floor  of  the  Senate 
In  August  1962.  He  repeated  them  during 
the  month  of  September.  -  On  October  10  he 
declared:  "Construction  3ias  begun  on  at 
least  a  half  docen  launching  sites  for  inter- 
mediate-range tactical  ihisslles.  My  own 
sources  on  the  Cuban  situation  •  •  •  have 
substantiated  this  report  completely." 

The  administration  seemed  casual  If  not 
indifferent  to  theee  warnings.  It  Is  now 
known  that  by  October  16  aerial  photos 
had  verified  the  existence  of  both  offensive 
missiles  and  Soviet  Jet  bombers  In  Cuba  but 
the  official  line  continued  to  discotint 
charges  that  a  crisis  was  brewing  In  Cuba. 
As  late  as  October  20,  newsmen  peppered  the 
Defense  Department  with  questions  about 
the  reporte  of  Soviet  missiles  and  Jet  bomb- 
ers In  Cuba  and  were  met<|flth  fiat  denials. 

The  U.S.  Newa  *  World  Report  later  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled:  "Kow  UM.  News- 
men Were  Misled  About  Cuba."  The  article 
steted: 

"American  news  reporters  and  editors  are 
ccHnplaining  that  they  were  deceived  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  about  the  situation 
In  Cuba"  (issue  of  Nov.  6,  1062.  p.  8). 

The  President,  meanwhile,  was  on  a  cam- 
paign tour,  and  had  run  headlong  into  a 
political  chlU  at  the  grassroote  level  wherever 
the  subject  of  Cuba  came  up.  On  the  eve 
of  an  election  the  crisis  in  Cuba  had  become 
an  Issue  with  the  people.  Suddenly,  the 
President  terminated  his  tour,  claiming  he 
had  contracted  a  cold,  and  htmied  back  to 
Washington. 
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TWO  days  later  President  Kennedy  went  on 
the  air  and  pgod  aimed  a  Moclcada  ot  Cub*. 
A  about  of  trtmnph  went  up  aU  orcr  the  free 
world.  It  looked  ae  thoti«n  tlM  eleeplnc  giant 
were  waklnc  up  mX  laet.  But  eertaln  ••peete 
of  the  PreeMcnVa  bloekade  speeeb  were 
puzsUng:  tte  lionroe  Doctrine  was  nerer 
mentioned,  there  was  no  promlaa  of  any  help 
to  liberate  the  Cuban-  people,  the  orerthrow 
of  Caatro'8  Ck>niinunlst  re^mie  was  definitely 
not  on  the  agenda. 

It  was  on  October  27  that  President  Ken- 
nedy sent  his  secret  communication  to 
Khrushchev  promising  that  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  Invade  Cuba  and  that  no  other 
country  in  the  Western  Hemtephere  would 
be  allowed  to  Uberate  Cuba  if  the  Soviet 
Union  would  remove  Its  missiles.  It  was 
on  October  29  that  the  Mew  York  Times 
publlahed  the  full  text  of  Khrushchev's  reply 
and  told  the  world  what  President  Kennedy 
had  agreed  to  do. 

It  appeared  that  legally  and  diplomatically. 
Cuba  had  been  abandoned  to  oonununlsm. 

The  administration  team  had  conducted 
Itself  completely  within  the  framework  of 
the  Schieelnger-Acheeon  doctrine  of  keeping 
the  Soviet  within  bounds  but  not  attempt- 
ing to  liberate  any  Communist-conquered 
territory. 

Only  one  question  then  remained  for  Cuba : 
Would  the  American  people  stand  for  it? 
Americana  everywhore  seemed  to  feel  that 
the  sooner  Cuba  was  liberated  the  less  blood 
It  would  cost.  The  longer  it  was  postponed 
the  stronger  the  forces  would  become  which 
inevitably  must  be  rooted  out.  They  knew 
It  was  not  Just  for  Cuba  that  a  new  policy 
ot  firmness  was  required — the  whole  future 
of  the  world  depended  on  it. 


THE   NUCLEAR   TEST-BAN   TREATY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty  proposed  by  tbe 
President  of  the  United  States  is  in  the 
national  interest. 

This  afternoon,  I  wish  to  discuss  this 
question  on  the  bfisis  of  scientific  fact 
and  rational  argument,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  partisan  politics.  I  regret 
very  much  that  a  good  deal  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty 
proposed  by  the  United  States  has  been, 
to  date,  on  a  partisan  basis.  I  deplore 
this  yery  much. 
I  wish  to  make  the  following  points: 
First,  a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  is  in  the  best  interests  of  world  peace. 
It  would  reduce  international  tension.  It 
would  decelerate  the  spread  of  the  arms 
race.  It  would  inhibit  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  countries  which  do  not 
now  have  them.  It  would  prevent  addi- 
tional fallout,  which,  all  over  the  world, 
is  causing  great  damage  to  the  health  of 
future  generations;  and  if  testing  Is  re- 
sumed, this  damage  will  accelerate  al- 
most in  geometrical  progression. 

Second.  American  security  is  impaired, 
not  enhanced,  by  the  unlimited  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  capability.  At 
the  present  time,  both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia  have  a  substantial 
overkill  capacity.  If  an  attack  were 
to  be  made  by  one  on  the  other,  regard- 
less of  which  one  began  it,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  either  side  to  escape  in- 
credibly destructive  retaliation. 

Third,  presently  we  arc  far  ahead  of 
the  Soviets  in  the  development  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Reputable  scientifle 
opinion  believes  that  we  have  from  three 
to  eight  times  as  many  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  as  the  Soviet  Union. 


Therefore,  oontlnued  development 
through  testing  would  not  be  in  our  In- 
terest; but  it  would  be  In  the  interest  of 
Soviet  Russia.  It  would  be  against  our 
interest,  because  since  we  have  this  over- 
kill capacity.  Inevitably  the  result  of  con- 
tinued testing  would  be  to  narrow  that 
gap.  I  iqiJce  the  categorical  statement 
that  the  policies  of  President  Eisenhower 
and  of  President  KennMly  have  not  cost 
us  our  nuclear  superiority.  We  still  have 
it  by  a  substantial  margin.  But  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  enough  to  be  able  to  wreak  fright- 
ful damage  on  our  country. 

Fourth,  the  arg\iment  that  our  repre- 
sentatives are  pursuing  a  "soft"  polit- 
ical line  in  the  negotiations  at  Geneva 
and  elsewhere  is  completely  fallacious. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  decreased  the 
number  of  onsite  inspections  which  we 
would  require  as  part  of  any  treaty 
which  we  would  sign,  but  this  is  because 
of  the  development  of  the  art  of  seismic 
detection.  We  do  not  need  nearly  as 
many  inspections  as  we  did  before  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  a  suspicious 
seismic  event  is  an  earthquake  or  is  a 
nuclear  explosion.  The  fallacious  argu- 
ment that  we  do  need  as  many  as  we 
formerly  did  was  exposed  in  great  detail, 
and  most  convincingly,  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HukprkxtI 
in  a  brilliant  speech  which  he  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  3  weeks  to 
a  month  ago.  I  deeply  regret  that  his 
speech  was  not  adequately  reported  in 
any  of  the  communications  media.  It  is 
not  true  that  massive  iinderground  tests 
can  be  conducted  in  the  Soviet  Union 
without  detection.  There  is  not  enough 
soft  alluvial  soil  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
provide  the  sites  f or  siMfh  massive  tests ; 
and  if  such  tests  wefe  conducted  under- 
ground anywhere  except  in  alluvial  soil, 
they  would  be  rapidly  detected  by  the 
detection  stations  now  in  existence,  and 
they  would  be  confirmed  by  the  seismic 
stations  which,  under  our  treaty  draft, 
we  would  be  entitled  to  erect  on  Russian 
sou. 

Fifth,  those  opposed  to  a  treaty  grossly 
exaggerate  the  rlslcs  of  cheating,   and 
minimize  the   risks  of  continuing  the 
arms  race.    For  example.  Dr.  Edward 
Teller  has  made  the  completely  falla- 
cious, unsound,  and  untrue  statement 
that  the  test-ban  treaty  we  have  pro- 
posed would  call  for  another  Munich. 
That  is  not  true.     He  also  said  it  would 
be  virtually  unpoliced.    That  is  not  so. 
He  also  said  it  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  Russian  program.    That  is  not  so. 
Each  of  those  statements  by  Dr.  Teller 
is   a  flagrant  violation  of  fact.    Even 
worse  is  his  calling  upon  "all  patriotic 
Congressmen"   to   oppose   the   test-ban 
treaty  itself.    I  consider  myself  as  patri- 
otic an  American  as  Dr.  Teller;  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
preponderance   of   scientific   opinion  is 
strongly  against  him.    For  my  part.  I 
hope  all  clear-thinking  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  rally  in  support 
of  the  test  ban  proposed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Atomic 
Energy   Commission,   the   Secretary   of 
State,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.    One  can  be 
sure  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did 
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water,  or  outer 
cur.     All  such 


not  act  without  adequate  congoitaiw 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.       ^* 

Sixth.  I  should  like  to  state  the  Ohmm 
advantages  to  the  UDlted  fttalgi  tf? 
teat-ban  treaty  proposed  at  QmimL^ 
thePreaident.  ^— *n^ 

First,  it  would  give  us  dependabb  e^ 
surance  that  no  atoMMpherio  ^S! 
space  testing  wo^^ 
testing  can  be  t»iwaL 
detected  by  staUons  outside  the  bounJ 
aries  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  it  would  give  us  depeo^^ 
assiirance  that  no  high  yield  aoi^S 
underground  tests  would  occur,  ktetm 
tests  underground  of  nuclear  w^ib! 
above  the  3  klloton  measurement  iioS 
readily  be  detected  by  exisUng  aeinv 
detection  stations  if  conducted  uods. 
ground.  «»«^« 

Third,  It  would  give  reasonable  imv^ 
ance  that  no  series  of  tests  of  imi 
nuclear  weapons  below  3  kUoton  mm- 
urement  would  occur  underground  vftb. 
out  detection 

My  seventh  point  is  that  the  fiovlcti 
did  not,  as  has  been  frequently  ayerrcl 
break  a  test  l)an  agreement  In  UJi.  iJ 
point  of  fact,  there  was  no  such  ^i«. 
ment  at  that  time.  Th«e  was  a  mon- 
torium  which  had  been  participated  b 
by  both  the  United  SUtcs  and  8ovk 
Russia,  but  we  terminated  that  mu^ 
torium  when  President  Eisenhower,  k 
December  of  1959.  more  than  a  yearV 
fore  the  Soviets  resumed  testing,  stated 
that,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  wc 
were  no  longer  bound  by  the  mon- 
torium. 

Eighth,  and  finally,  tlie  viewi  vhkt 
I  have  here  expressed  are  set  forth  far 
more  ably  and  with  closer  logic  tb« 
I  have  been  able  to  bring  to  bear  in  ttfe 
speech  by  a  number  of  very  able  AmeA- 
can  scientists  and  physicists  in  a  letts 
which  appears  on  page  10  of  this  mon- 
ing's  Washington  Post  under  the 
ing,  "Statement  on  the 
Treaty." 

The  signers  of  the  eommunicatloB  nt 
Dr.  Bernard  Feld,  Department  of 
Physics,  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  Dr.  David  Inglis,  ArgooM 
National  Laboratories.  Argonne,  OL; 
Dr.  James  Watson,  E>epartment  ot  B^ 
ology.  Harvard  University;  Dr.  BnM 
Rossi,  Laboratory  for  IfUdear  Rrifwf. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technokgy; 
Dr.  Donald  Olaser,  Department  if 
Physics.  University  of  California;  Dr. 
Hans  Bethe.  Department  of  Phyri« 
Cornell  University;  Dr.  Freeman  Oym, 
InsUtute  of  Advanced  Studies,  Prtneela 
University;  Dr.  Francis  Low,  Departmnt 
of  Physics.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  and  Dr.  K.  T.  Bainbridct 
Department  of  Physics.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  President,  surely  those  emineai 
reputable,  and  well-known  AmerleaB 
scientists,  each  with  competence  in  Mi 
field,  are  worthy  of  belief.  I  ask  unini* 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  In  tbi 
RxcoRO  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ftate* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Ike 
Record,  as  follows: 

9rATK>rKNT  on  mx  Txtt-Bak  T*K«rf 
In  Tlew  of  recent  controversy  ooncemlnc 
the  desirability  of  concluding  a  nuclear  «■!• 
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hMi  ttssty  with  the  Soviet  Ualon.  we  wish 
"ajjto  the  foUowlng  sUtament  in  support 
^  Um  effort*  of  the  UJB.  Ooremment  to  oon- 
^od*  ««*   »  treaty   m  soon   m   it   can   be 

"^primary  reason  for  support  Use  In  the 
fei  that  a  test-ban  treaty  Is  in  the  best 
^^^rt^t  ot  .the  United  SUtee  and  of  world 
*°^P^  £  treaty  would  reduce  the  speed  of 
■7,  iiisesnt  arms  race,  inhibit  the  spread  of 
nuclaar  weapon*  to  nonnuclear  powers,  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war,  and  pre- 
y^t  the  extension  of  the  haaards  of  fallout. 
Ws  thsiefor*  oonunend  the  President  of  the 
Onited  States  for  his  sincere  attempt  to 
j^„pfc  «  workable  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Onioo  on  a  teet  ban.  and  urge  that  Members 
of  the  ITnlted  Statee  Congress  and  of  the 
ggoaral  pubUc  consider  the  question  of  the 
^rt-frtf  treaty  in  the  light  of  edentlflc  fact 
^p4  rational  argxunent  rather  than  In  terms 
of  peitlaan  poUtlcs. 

OBfortunately,  public  debate  on  the  issue 
hat  been  confused  in  recent  weeks  by  some 
Hgmbsn  of  Congrees  and  by  public  figures 
vbo  have  attacked  the  test-ban  treaty  by 
jMsertlng  a  completely  false  view  of  the 
ust  lien  iltuatlon.  They  also  would  appear 
to  bs  operating  on  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  Amertoan  security  can  bast  be  maln- 
tsiosd  by  unlimited  development  of  our 
nttdsar  weapons  capability  no  matter  what 
Um  other  nations  may  be  free  to  do  in  this 
nfsrd.  The  attackers  have  failed  to  recog- 
niM  the  clear  fact  that  once  the  overkill 
esMMlltles  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
vdted  SUtes  have  reached  their  present 
Itfsl — snd  hardened  missile  basse  are  In 
pisos,  making  s  successful  disarming  attack 
imposilbls  for  either  side — an  Increase  In 
nodaar  capacity  by  one  side  or  the  other 
doss  not  upeet  the  balance  of  deterrence. 


OSTXSBSNCS  KSKAIIfS 

■ven  though  we  probably  pneyis  between 
three  to  eight  times  as  much  interconti- 
nental nuclear  weapons  capability  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  would  still  have  little 
chaaoe  of  ssoaping  an  Incredibly  destructive 
letallstloo  were  we  to  strike  flist  with  our 
stratsgle  force.  Since  the  onaUer  Soviet 
force  11  enough  to  deter  us  from  a  nuclear 
sttsck  on  the  Soviets,  a  considerable  change 
In  (oroe  levels  would  still  leave  us  with  more 
Uisn  suiBclent  force  to  deter  the  Soviets 
tnm  making  a  nuclear  attack  on  us. 

Tb*  opponents  of  the  test-baa  treaty  also 
bsM  tbelr  argument  on  the  fallacious  as- 
— pMoP  that  any  attempt  on  oar  part  to 
nsiaittate  with  the  Soviet  Union  means  that 
«•  trs  taking  a  soft  poUtleal  line  and  mak- 
ing dangerous  conoeesiona.    The  treaty  op- 
ponents therefore  consider  any  lowering  of 
Um  number  of   onsite    inspections   by   the 
United  SUtes  simply  as  a  sign  of  weaknees 
•ad  of  yielding  to  the  advantage  of  the  So- 
Tlat  Union,  rather  than  as  realistic  negotla- 
tkm  to  improve  national  aecurl^.     In  fact, 
tfurlng  the  period  since  the  test-ban  dlecus- 
riona  began   in   1958,   detection   technlquea 
hsve  been  rapidly  improving  and  may  be 
opacted  to  improve  still  further.    It  is  now 
piMilble  to  detect  many  of  the  exploeions 
within  s  given  country  by  stations  outside 
thet  country,  and  the  nxmiber  of  onsite  In- 
•P«ctlotis      required      for      ehscklng      the 
Idmtlfloatton  of  earthquakee  versus  ezplo- 
doDs  has  been  greatly  reduced.     Beeearch 
has  also  shown  that  there  are  many  fewer 
<vtbquakee  In  the  Soviet  Union  than  was 
(ormerty  thought,  thus  making  a  reduction 
«  the  poeslbillty  of  their  being  oonfused 
*ith  nuclear  tests. 

The  atrategy  of  the  opponento  of  a  treaty 
» to  exaggerate  the  rtsks  of  clandestine  teet- 
«|  and  to  mlntwilae  the  rtsks  of  a  oontlnu- 
tot  nuclear  arms  race.  Among  the  moet 
"Hrant  vioUUons  of  fact  which  they  have 
P«bU^«sd  in  theee  matters  are  the  recent 
2«w»nt8  by  Dr.  Bdward  TeUer  that  a 
"•t-ban  agreement  "would  be  vlrtiuUly  un- 


poUcad"  and  "would  not  Intsrfere  with  Bua- 
dan  progreee,"  and  Senator  Doeo's  claim 
that  the  teitt-ban  poUoy  of  the  Baenbower 
and  Kennedy  artmlnlsteatlons  "has  already 
cost  us  our  nwdear  superiority  over  the 
SovteU." 

•usarATSifBirr  CHaaoap 

In  making  this  claim.  Senator  Dooo  is 
completely  misstating  the  racts  as  set  forth 
by  reqx>nsible  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials. If  the  Soviets  learned  more  t>>wn 
we  did  in  the  1901-62  testing  and  narrowed 
the  gap  between  us,  it  was  l>ecause  they  had 
more  to  learn.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  would  have  narrowed  the 
gap  even  more  rapidly  had  there  not  been 
a  moratorium  and  had  there  been  continuous 
testing  on  both  sides  after  1958.  Conversely, 
if  we  had  l>een  able  to  conclude  a  test-ban 
treaty  in  1959,  the  Russian  tests  of  19ei-«a 
would  not  have  taken  place  and  we  wotild 
sUll  have  our  great  superiority  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  theee  tests  have  been 
carried    out    secretly    underground. 

The  direct  advantages  to  the  United  States 
of  a  test-ban  treaty  are  theee: 

1.  Dependable  assurance  that  no  atmos- 
pheric testing,  which  is  the  really  Important 
kind,  is  taking  place. 

a.  Reasonable  assurance  that  imdergroimd 
testing  of  small  nuclear  weapons  is  not  tak- 
ing place. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  in  the 
event  of  a  test-ban  treaty  the. Soviet  Union 
would  not  conduct  secret  undergroimd  tests? 

Sven  though  a  single  small  test  might  be 
concealed  by  being  confused  with  an  earth- 
quake if  the  test  were  conducted  in  a  region 
of  frequent  earthquake  occurrences,  any  sig- 
nificant series  of  tests  would  be  almoet  im- 
possible to  conceal. 


world  test  ban  because  of  the  recalcitrance 
of  France  or  China,  it  woiild  not  have. Inter- 
fered with  our  nuclear  developtnent  appre- 
ciably more  than  the  Sovtots.  The  treaty 
would  emphaslae  above  all  the  common  In- 
tereet  of  the  United  SUtae  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  trying  to  avoid  mifrlsar  war. 

In  sxinunary.  the  test  ban  treaty,  as  pro-  < 
posed,  will  stop  atmoepherlo  testing  as  long 
as  the  treaty  Is  in  effect.  It  wm  leave  some 
uncerUinty  about  very  snudl  tests  (one  ten- 
thoxisandth  the  else  of  the  H-bomb)  but 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  deter  the 
Soviets  from  even  small-scale  rhtetlng  (a) 
becaxise  it  would  teach  them  relatively  Uttle, 
(b)  because  of  the  aerloos  risk  of  being 
caught,  and,  (c)  because  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  the  Soviets  to  want  the  treaty  to 
function. 

Careful  studies  by  the  foremost  experts  In 
the  United  States  and  by  the  President's  ad- 
visers on  national  security.  Including  thoee 
in  the  Defense  Department,  have  furnished 
the  conclusion  that  the  risk  of  continuing 
the  arms  race  without  a  test  ban  treaty  is 
considerably  more  than  the  risk  that  such  a 
treaty  might  be  vloUted  by  aeeret  testing. 
We  support  the  President  In  this  oondusloa 
and  believe  that  once  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
aware  of  the  realities  of  o/ui  present  sltus- 
tlon  and  of  the  facts  of  the  test  ban  case, 
that  they  too  wlU  support  the  President  In 
his  elfort  to  find  answers  to  the  greateet 
question  before  the  world  today — the  ques- 
tion of  survival. 


aiBK  IS  KMPaAsngm 
It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  willing  to  risk  the  break- 
down of  the  treaty  for  the  marginal  gain 
they  might  achieve  by  testing  explosions 
smaU  enough  to  eeci^M  detection.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  recall  that  American  nuclear 
weapons  experts  Insisted  that  underground 
testing  was  of  little  value  for  military  pur- 
poses when,  in  1961,  our  testing  was  tem- 
porarily limited  to  underground  explosions. 
We  have  additional  assiu-ance  In  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  three 
onsite  lnq>ectlons  should  suspioioas  Indi- 
cations of  underground  teetlng  be  discovered 
by  the  detection  system  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Is  willing  to 
permit  a  number  of  aut<Mnatic  seismic  sta- 
tions on  Soviet  territory. 

The  Soviets  surprised  us  by  starting  big 
atmoqtheric  tesU  In  1061  when  we  thought 
at  that  time  they  would  continue  negotia- 
tions for  a  test  ban  treaty.     The  opponents 
of  a  present  treaty  now  claim  that  this  means 
the  Soviets  broke  a  test  ban  agreement  In 
1961.     On  this  basis  they  warn  against  enter- 
ing another  agreement.    It  Is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  there  was  no  teet  ban  agreement 
(much  lees  a  treaty)  in  1961;  and  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  Deceml>er  29,  1960,  termi- 
nated the  1-year  Informal  moratorium  by  an- 
nouncing, "The   voluntary   moratorium    on 
testing  will  expire  on  December  31."    Even 
though  the  Soviets  and  moet  other  nations 
have  broken  treaties,  a  teet  ban  treaty  would 
be  very  different  from  a  mere  ceesation  of 
teets,  particularly  if  adhered  to  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  nations,  because  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  it.     To  be  on  the 
safe  side,  our  developments  and  preparations 
would  continue  as  far  as  possible  without 
testing,  and  there  ahould  be  no  doubt  that 
American  teetlng  would  be  resumed  if  the 
Soviets  should  break  the  treaty  by  again  re- 
suming tests  in  the  atmoq>here. 

Even   if  the   treaty  should   be   abrogated 
after  a  time  or  should  fall  to  develop  Into  a 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  J<rtn   with   the 
able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  his 
comments  relating  to  the  article  which 
i4>peared  in  this  morning's  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  as 
well  as  his  general  observations  on  the 
subject  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  proposed 
treaty.    I  had  intended  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  yery  article 
which  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  placed  in  the  Record.    It  represents 
a    well-thought-out.   constrtictive.    and 
sensible  statement  by  a  group  of  eminent 
scientists  in  support  of  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.    Signed  by  nine  leacDng  physi- 
cists and  experts  in  other  branches  of 
science,  the  statement  takes  on  added 
significance,  because  these  are  men  of 
no  partisan  persuasion  in  particular,  but 
are  rather  men  of  competence,  excel- 
lence, and  scholarship  In  the  field  of 
science,  particularly  as  physicists.     In 
little  more  than  two  columns  of  news- 
print they  provide  us  with  a  superb  anal- 
ysis of   the   advantages  of   a   test-ban 
agreement  between  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union.    The  au- 
thors have  approached  the  question  from 
the  only  point  of  view  that  has  any  last- 
ting  relevance  to  the  Senate.    They  have 
argued  almost  exclusively  from  the  point 
of  view  of  XJB.  national  security  and  na- 
tional interest.    It  is  a  very  convincing 
argximent  indeed. 

I  was  particularly  struck,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  passage  refuting  the  allega- 
tion that  a  test  ban  would  give  "nuclear 
superiority"  to  the  Soviet  UMon.  The 
sdentlstB,  Including  E>r.  Hans  Bethe,  of 
Cornell  University,  ooneede  that  the 
surprise  Soviet  test  series  of  1961-«2 
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narrowed  the  gap  between  Soviet  nuclear 
technology  and  ours.  But  the  writers  do 
not  conclude  from  this  that  a  test  ban  is 
ipso  facto  unenf orcible  or  that  it  would 
inevitably  put  us  behind  the  Soviet 
Union.    On  the  contrary,  they  say: 

There  Is  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  (the 
Soviet  Union)  would  have  narrowed  the  gap 
even  more  rapidly  had  there  not  been  a  mor- 
atorium and  had  there  been  continuous  test- 
ing on  both  sides  after  1958.  Conversely,  If 
we  had  been  able  to  conclude  a  test  ban 
treaty  In  lOSO.  the  Russian  tests  of  1961-62 
would  not  have  taken  place  and  we  woxild 
still  have  otir  great  superiority  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  coold  these  tests  have  been  car- 
ried out  secretly  underground. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  always  pleasant  to 
find  oneself  in  asreement  with  men  who 
know  their  business  and  who  do  not  de- 
cide momentous  issues  on  the  basis  of 
prejudice.  In  my  speech  of  March  7  in 
this  Chamber,  I  referred  to  this  very 
question  of  the  comparative  advantages 
of  a  test-ban  treaty.  Let  me  recall  my 
remarks  at  that  time: 

As  of  this  date,  the  balance  of  power  Is  In 
our  favor.  The  balance  of  power  5  years  ago 
was  even  more  In  our  favor.  Ten  years  ago 
It  was  unmistakably  in  our  favor.  Had  we 
been  able  to  obtain  a  test-ban  treaty  8  years 
ago,  the  Soviet  Union  today  would  be,  for  all 
practical  purpcees,  a  second-rate  power. 

But  some  of  the  criticisms  leveled  today 
against  a  test-ban  trea^  were  leveTed  against 
the  same  basic  proposal  6  or  8  years  ago.  I 
held  hearings  of  the  Disarmament  Subcom- 
mittee on  this  subject.  Time  after  time,  year 
aft^  year,  I  have  heard  exactly  the  same 
thing.  Tet  It  Is  now  an  accepted  fact  that 
had  the  United  States  of  America  been  able 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  stop  nu- 
clear testing  6  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  never  have  been  able  to  equal  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  or  even  come 
close  to  It. 

These  same  points  were  developed  fur- 
ther in  colloquy  between  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CuutK], 
who  had  the  perseverance  to  stand  at  my 
side  throughout  quite  a  long  speech. 
My  distinguished  colleague  and  I  were 
in  full  agreement  that  endlessly  repeated 
rounds  of  nuclear  testing  are  distinctly 
harmful  to  the  overall  security  posture 
of  the  United  States.  Their  one  result 
would  be  to  allow  the  Russians  to  lutrrow 
the  gap. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  there  is  not 
a  scientist  of  any  competence  who  does 
not  say  that  continuous  testing  tends 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  what  we  now 
have  as  a  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  colleague  and  I  concluded  that  a 
test-ban  treaty  is  most  advantageous  to 
the  country  which  at  any  given  time 
lu^Dpens  to  be  in  the  lead.  That  is  our 
position  now.  I  hope  that  the  opponents 
of  a  test  ban  will  take  this  into  consider- 
ation in  their  vigorous  campaign  against 
an  agreement  which  has  not  even 
reached  the  President's  desk,  let  alone 
the  VS.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ClakkI  has  had  printed 
in  the  RacoaD  the  "Statement  on  the 
Test-Ban  Treaty"  signed  by  Drs.  Bernard 
Peld,  David  IngUs,  James  Watson,  Bruno 
RoBsi,  Donald  Olaaer,  Hans  Bethe,  Free- 
man Dyson,  Francis  Low,  and  K.  T. 
Bainbridge. 


I  caution  Senators  on  one  point  in  the 
article  that  has  been  placed  in  the  Rsc- 
oas. 

I  do  not  completely  share  the  con- 
clusion that  the  present  "oveiicill  ca- 
pabilities" of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  make  a  "successful  disarm- 
ln«?  attack  impossible  for  either  side." 
although  this  may  be  an  unpleasant  fact 
of  life  in  the  very  near  future.  Yet  I 
commend  the  authors  of  the  statement 
for  a  courageous,  outspoken  defense  of  a 
test-ban  agreement  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  state- 
ment in  this  morning's  press  to  be  very 
timely,  significant  and  meaningful  in 
terms  of  our  national  security  and  the 
national  interest.  I  hope  that  it  will 
be  studied  meticulously  and  thought- 
fully by  every  person  in  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  throughout  the  world, 
who  is  interested  in  world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  this  weekend  ae  are 
going  to  have  a  papal  encyclical  on  Uie 
subject  of  peace  on  earth.  It  will  'be 
cme  of  the  most  Important  dociunents 
issued  by  any  spiritual  leader,  or  any  lay 
leader  or  political  leader.  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  is  doing  great  things  for  this 
world  in  his  courageous  spiritual  leader- 
ship, calling  to  man's  attention  the  evil 
of  our  times  and  the  evil  of  our  ways 
and.  above  all.  calling  to  our  attenti<m 
the  importance  of  peace  on  earth  and 
the  ways  and  means  to  find  it. 

As  we  approach  Good  Friday  it  might 
be  well  for  Members  of  Congress  to  con- 
template the  great  mission  and  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  brought 
to  our  attention  and  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  the  importance  ot  peace- 
makers and  the  fact  that  they  are 
blessed  Indeed. 

I  am  anxiously  awaiting — and  I  hope 
thoughtfully — the  great  message  which 
will  come  to  us  this  weekend  from  the 
Holy  See.  I  say  this  because  if  the  world 
needs  anything  today  it  needs  this  kind 
of  courageous,  fearless  spiritual  leader- 
ship, to  bring  to  the  attention  of  political 
leaders  of  the  world  the  fact  that  there 
is  something  else  in  the  world  today 
other  than  the  sheer  exercise  of  physical 
power.  There  is  something  else  which 
possibly  can  lead  us  into  the  paths  of 
peace.  I  am  sure  the  message  we  will 
receive,  according  to  what  we  have  heard 
thus  far.  will  be  not  only  meaningful  in 
terms  of  its  spiritual  content  but  also 
will  have  what  some  people  often  refer 
to  as  the  practical  methodology  for 
achievement  of  a  spiritual  objective, 
paocaxss  at  cemcva:    coMMtrmcATioNs  unk 

AND  TSST  BAN 


Mr.  President.  I  add  there  is  other 
good  news  we  could  well  contemplate. 
"Hiere  has  been  proirress  in  the  past 
few  days  at  Geneva.  Switzeriand.  as  well 
as  progress  at  home  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  in  the  caiise  of  peace. 

The  news  from  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference  within  the  past  few 
days  has  been  encouraging.  The  Soviet 
Union,  at  long  last,  has  accepted  a  pro- 
posal advanced  by  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  reliable  arrangement  for  a 
communications  link  between  Moscow 
and  Washington  to  be  used  in  time  of 


crisis.  This  link  is  expected  to  be  fai  a^ 
form  of  a  teletype  and  would  helo  tei? 
duce  the  likelihood  that  war  miff}  JJJ 
out  due  to  miscalculation  or  ttO^^ 
communication  at  the  height  of  ao^ 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  nnanimoia  eau 
sent  to  include,  at  the  close  of  theKn^ 
marks,  that  portion  of  a  XJB.  woxtfaw 
paper  on  reduction  of  the  risk  ot^^ 
through  accident,  miscalculation,  or  t^ 
ure  of  communications  that  it»j^|j  J^ 
the  subject  of  communications  on  ^l 
tary  emergenciea  This  document  «m 
submitted  to  the  Conference  on  DecaT 
ber  12,  19«2.  and  it  gives  the  outUae  at 
the  U.S.  proposal  which,  as  I  have  «im 
the  Russians  have  accepted.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  Ui«» 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  f**"*^^ 
from  Minnesota  ?  The  Chair  heais  aoa* 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^* 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President^  it  it 
interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  i«oq^ 
mendations  made  by  the  Senate  8^ 
committee  on  Di^rmament  in  the  year 
1958  related  to  providing  a  better  mesM 
of  communication  between  the  Sorlet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  to  prtrent 
accidental  war.  We  called  upon  t^ 
executive  branch  of  the  OovemaMt 
then,  as  we  have  repeatedly  since,  to  ^m 
a  way  through  modem  media  ot  eoa. 
munications  to  avoid  any  accidental  w 
through  miscalculation  or  through  aoae 
breakdown  in  communications.  I  sa 
pleased  that  at  long  last  there  seems  to 
be  an  agreement  upon  this  detail 

Details  of  this  measure  will  now  be 
worked  out  in  Geneva.  We  should  re- 
gard this  as  an  important  step  forwti< 
but  it  is  only  one  step  and  a  small  oot 
The  next  step  should  be  agreement  tor 
a  test-ban  treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  moved  eo 
its  position  on  inspections  since  Cbslr- 
man  Khrushchev's  letter  of  last  Deoea* 
ber  proposing  three  onslte  inspecUflM 
and  three  automatic  recording  scliHle 
stations  in  the  territory  of  the  Sorkt 
Union.  It  is  time  the  Soviets  want 
The  last  move  was  made  by  the  XTlaMil 
States.  Clearly  the  next  move  is  np  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Unlet 
keeps  contending  that  the  question  ot 
an  agreement  on  a  test  ban  is  polittal 
and  has  no  acientiflc  basis.  Of  eooni 
the  Soviets  are  half  correct  when  thcf 
say  it  is  political,  because  the  quecttoD 
of  a  test-ban  treaty  and  the  proper  verifi- 
cation safeguards  in  it  is  a  questioQ  of 
political  Judgment  based  on  scientific 
and  other  considerations.  The  Unitid 
States,  from  a  deterrent  point  of  vtsv. 
cannot  accept  the  three  inspections  il> 
fered  by  the  Soviet  Jnlon.  The  nontar 
is  simply  not  enough.  The  eight  nw 
nations  in  the  Geneva  Conference — tbe 
so-called  neutral  or  unalined  nations- 
according  to  news  reports,  are  propotifll 
a  compromise.  Certainly  it  is  hoped  tbst 
any  compromise  proposed  by  the  eiffet 
nations  will  be  one  that  takes  into  eiia> 
sideration  both  the  point  of  view  and 
situation  of  the  United  States,  as  wdl 
as  that  of  the  Soviet  Unkm.  The  tt- 
sponsiblllty  on  any  third  party  In  sndi 
an  important  situation  la  very  great.  R 
is  time  for  the  Soviets  to  begin  to  negoti- 
ate seriously  on  this  matter  now  tbst 
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th*.  bave  corns  forward  and  made  a 
rH^fleant  move  toward  establish  tng  a 
^^^cjcatlons  link.  A  test-ban  treaty 
^^oold  be  next 

^L^Prseident,  I  also  ask  imanimous 
Jattit  to  have  printed  In  the  Racoao 
fSSSr  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
tiSTpublished  Monday,  April  8.  writ- 
Mi  by  the  Honorable  James  J.  Wads- 
Irorth  former  VS.  Aml>assador  to  Oe- 
Jjj^,  'on  the  subject  of  disarmament 
aiuS  a  test  baa. 

Tlie  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ardered. 

(See  exhibit  a.) 


pff^MWWICA  1  lUWS 


Although  extensive  technical  means  of 
eononnleatlon  ar*^avallable  today,  there 
|g  «  question  as  to  whether  existing  arraBga- 
giaou  for  oaoununleatlans  batwaan  States 
,roul<l  prove  s\xfflciently  rapid  and  reliable 
^  l^«  o(  a  oiUitary  spisrgincy  or  orlsU. 
U  thsif  is  to  be  aasuranca  that  means  of 
ooBBxnunicaUon  will  be  available  when 
inedad.  steps  must  be  taken  In  advance,  and 
K  wooM  »PP«*>'  to  be  a  reasonable  pre- 
ggntlaB  to  place  In  effeot  between  particular 
Ststss  spsolal  arrangaments  which  ootild 
■wuiv  the  availabtll^  ot  prompt,  depend- 
nbte,  and  direct  oommunloattons.  Aware- 
QfH  ot  tiM  availability  of  such  oommuntca- 
tioos  1'"^  could  itself  prove  reassiirlng.  and 
■taoold  the  need  to  use  them  arise,  they  could 
bs  employed  with  a  minimum  of  the  uncer- 
tslnty  ttat   is  eharacteristte   of    periods  of 
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la  euusktertng  the  establiahmant  of  special 
(Mil— iwlfstlnni  links.  It  would  be  necessary 
fbr  the  Statss  eonoemed  to  raaeh  agreement 
ao  a  Bvaibsr  oC  matters. 

L  lA  ^tmt  of  tha  osaenttally  experimental 
and  untested  character  of  s\ich  arrangs- 
menti,  It  would  not  appear  necessary  or 
desirable  to  attampt  to  specify  In  advance 
•U  types  of  situs tlons  in  which  a  special 
eoouBunlcsttons  link  might  be  ntlltaed. 
However,  there  should  be  a  oommon  imdsr- 
■taadlag  ct  ths  gsneral  purpose  ot  the  link 
■ad  ot  the  bwsd  dreunkstanoes  under  which 
it  mlgbt  be  most  useful.  la  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  such  a  link  should,  as  a  gen- 
wal  matter,  be  reserved  for  emergency  use; 
that  is  to  say.  for  example,  that  It  might 
be  lueMisd  for  communications  concerning 
s  stidden  cfeance  in  the  mUltary  situatton 
or  the  emergence  of  a  mUltary  crisis  which 
might  appear  directly  to  threaten  the  secu- 
rity of  either  of  the  States  Involved  and 
when  such  developments  were  taking  place 
St  a  rate  which  appeared  to  preclxide  the 
use  of  normal  consultative  procedures.  Sf- 
fsctlveness  of  the  link  should  not  be  de- 
ftadsd  through  use  for  other  matters. 

t.  tpeclflc  technical  means  should  be  de- 
tarmloed  In  the  Ught  of  the  geographic  loca- 
ttoos  and  types  ot  equipment  available  to 
the  States  concerned.  The  primary  crite- 
ria would  be  that  technical  arrangements  be 
effective  on  a  oootinulng  basis  and  that  they 
be  as  rapid  as  practical.  Ordinary  voice 
telephone  represenU  one  posslbmty.  and 
rsdio  might  also  be  considered  although  un- 
til communications  satellites  become  avall- 
sble  on  an  operational  basis,  radio  might  not 
prove  sulllclently  reliable.  In  both  these 
oaeee,  however,  there  would  seem  to  be  eome 
possibility  of  Inadvertent  error  either 
through  lack  of  preclsloa  la  t«Qeptloo  or 
through  Incorrect  tranalatlon.  OoiMldsrlng 
*"  ■■^•^'•o'  *be  problem,  the  use  of  tele- 
type systems  might,  on  balance,  prove  pref- 
^^  ,  It  rtMrald  be  noted  that  a  line 
rissrved  for  transmlsston  of  messagee  by 
teletype  oouM  have  a  dual  capability  and  t>e 


\ised  for  voice  communication  as  weU  should 
that  prove  desirable. 

3.  Bach  state  would  be  reap<MislbIe  for 
arrangements  within  Its  own  territory,  would 
determine  the  teonlnat  (or  orlglnstlng) 
point  of  the  link,  insofar  as  its  end  of  the 
circuit  was  concerned,  and  would  make  such 
arrangements  as  might  t>e  needed  to  effect 
Internal  distribution  of  messages  to  appro- 
priate Oovemment  officials.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  it  might  be  practical  for 
the  link  to  originate  (or  terminate)  In  the 
national  command  center,  which  maintains 
continnlng  contact  with  principal  Oovem- 
ment oOcials,  Including  the  Prealdent.  Such 
a  location  woxild  also  permit  relevant  data 
and)  experience  in  mlUtary  matters  to  be 
brought  rapidly  to  bear.  The  route  for  con- 
necting the  two  end  points  of  a  particular 
link  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  agreed. 

4.  Adequate  arrangements  would  be  made 
by  each  state  for  continuous  manning  of  the 
link  and  for  acting  on  messagee  which  might 
be  received.  Periodic  joint  teats  or  checks 
of  the  link  could  be  undertaken. 

6.  No  exchange  of  personnel  would  be 
involved.  However,  if  military  missions  were 
exchanged  concurrently  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  communications  link,  such 
missions  would  be  available  for  consultation 
should  that  prove  desirable  In  connection 
with  matters  requiring  use  of  the  link. 

Although  the  foregoing  arrangements 
would  be  undertaken  directly  between  the 
states  concerned,  such  states  might,  at  their 
discretion,  wish  to  notify  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  of  the  circum- 
stances involved  In  a  military  situation  of  a 
character  warranting  emergency  use  of  the 
link. 

Exhibit  3 
Tsarr-BAM      Rkpobt     Attackxd— WsnefworrH 
Dbnxis    Pawsl    Steaks    worn    All    Hooss 
Republicans 


(The  wrltar  of  the  following  was  disarma- 
ment adviser  to  the  Ktsenhower  admlnlstra- 
ttou.  and  serves  as  U.S.  repraeantatlve  to  the 

United  NaUona.) 

To  the  BDrroa  or  thb  Nkw  Tobx  Timbs: 

Critics  of  the  protracted  efforts  to  achieve 
a  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  with  the  Russians 
have  been  most  outspoken  since  the  chances 
of  agreement  seemed  to  Iminwe  In  the  wake 
at  the  Cuban  crtsls.  Theee  critics  are  to  be 
found  In  both  parties,  as  are  the  consistent 
advocates  of  a  workable  treaty.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  Republican  leadership 
in  the  House  has  left  the  Impression  that  the 
OOP  as  a  whole  oppoees  the  administration's 
current  test-ban  policy. 

This  impression  has  been  left  by  Repre- 
sentative Cbaig  HoaxEs's  Republican  House 
Panel  on  Nuclear  Testing,  whose  reports  are 
signed  by  the  entire  OOP  leadership.  The 
panel's  first  report,  presumably  based  on  the 
views  of  "experts"  whose  antlteat  ban  views 
were  already  well  know,  was  released  to  the 
press  before  scientists  with  a  different  ap- 
proach could  be  heard. 

Not  surprising,  the  first  report  concluded 
that  the  preeent  basis  for  negoUations  on 
detection  machinery  fails  to  offer  reaUstle 
probability  of  detecting  violaUona.  Yet  It 
was  not  untU  almost  a  month  later  that 
Oovemment  witnesses  spelled  out  the  areas 
of  recent  progress  in  underground  test  de- 
tection l>efore  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Knergy. 

Anyone  seriously  interested  In  the  facts 
ooxild  hardly  t>e  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
detection  machinery  without  hearing  from 
the  meh  moct  closely  associated  with  nuking 
it  work. 

itndebcbound  explosions 

Now  the  hearings  are  over  and  Mr.  Hos- 
MEs's  panel  has  Issued  another  report.  This 
time  the  panel  has  seised  upon  one  bit  of 
testimony,  carefully  Ignored  other  state- 
ments, and  has  oome  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  American-British  detection  system  can- 
not «e«eet  smau  an timy  u— t  ataelMa  tsSta 
over  am  aiwa  «c  %A  mnilMi  Sfvaia  iMss  In 
the  UJBflJL 

The  Boemer  panel's  calcalattsas  are  b—ed. 
on  ths  aasumptioa  tiiat  aecreS  Oonrtmt  tests 
would  be  conducted  in  dry  aUavlum.  a  soft 
earth.  But  the  panel  ignored  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Franklin  Long,  of  the  U.8.  Anas  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  who  taulleated 
thfit  there  are  only  two  anall  araaa  of  anuv* 
ium  In  the  UMBJt.  One  Is  osi  the  Iranian. 
and  Afghan  borders,  the  other  about  40O 
mUes  from  Iran.  Both  are  wlthla  aetooUon 
range  of  stations  outaids  of  the  V&BM. 

As  a  Republican  and  as  ths  formex  chlsf 
negotiator  for  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, which  Initiated  the  nuclear  test-ban 
talks,  I  find  the  operation  of  the  Heemer 
panel  one  of  the  most  unf ortuaato  ttasasatlc 
developments  since  I  served  in  Oenswa.  It  is 
biased  in  its  presentyitlfm  ot  the  argument 
and  mlaleadinig  In  Ite  prwtana*  at  speahlng 
for  aU  House  aepub^cans.  I  tesl  surs  that 
the  panel  does  not  reflect  the  views  of  all 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  certainly  in 
the  Senate,  which  must  ultiinateiy.  ratify  any 
treaty  which  Is  signed. 

basis  roa  neootiatioms 
-^aome  congressional  and  press  attacks  on 
continued  efforts  to  reach  agreement  Imply 
that  the  top  officials  of  the  admtnlstratton 
and  their  negotiators  are  "glvinf  away"  our 
national  security,  place  by  ptoee.  X<evel- 
headad  Americans  know  that  socceasfBl 
negotiations  must  be  based  an  a  atructure  ot 
mutual  advantages  for  both  sides.  A  work- 
able nuclear  test  ban — and  iwtber  steps 
toward  mutual  disarmament — would  improve 
the  security  of  both  major  powers  as  well  as 
all  other  nations. 

If  thla  admlalatratlon  la  guUty  of  anything, 
it  is  the  faUurs  to  adaeate  ths  puhUe  to  the 
oomparatlve  riaki  of  oonttnoad  tasting  versus 
a  treaty.  Preaident  Kennedy  made  a  cogent 
point  during  his  prees  conference  of  March 
21  when  he  spoke  of  the  probability  that 
many  more  nations  would  have  the  nuclear 
weapon  by  the  mid -seventies.  I  hope  he 
win  continue  to  voice  this  warning  until 
it  is  well  understood.  When  the  public  is 
made  aware  of  the  Choice  w«  faae,  H  can  m- 
talllgently  weigh  the  risks  of  new  paths  of 
Internatlocal  security. 

Jambs  J.  Waoswokth. 

Washington,  March  26,  t9€3. 


Mr.  DOICNICK.  Air.  Presklent,  win 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  with  the  understanding 
that  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the  Ooot. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  fixun  Pennsylvania  to  clear 
up  a  couple  of  points  which  bave  really 
bothered  me. 

m  the  process  of  the  Senator's  dis- 
cussion on  disarmament  I  received  the 
implication,  at  least,  that  the  United 
States  tinder  the  leadership  of  President 
Eisenhower  was  the  Nation  destroying 
the  moratorium  or  test-ban  agreement 
with  Russia.  I  do  not  see  how  under 
any  conceivable  set  of  facts  this  con- 
clusion could  be  reached. 

Mr.  c:XARK.  If  the  Senator  will  look 
at  the  letter  from  the  eight  sciMitists 
which  I  placed  in  the  Riookd  in  my  re- 
marks, he  will  find  that  m  December  of 
1950  President  Eisenhower  made  a  pub- 
lic statement  that,  from  that  time  on, 
the  United  States  would  no  longer  be 
bound  by  the  1-year  moratorium,  to 
which  we  had  earlier  agreed.  Therefore, 
after  December  of  1959  and  before  the 
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RuaalaDS  resumed  tesUng  in  the  fall  of 
1061  there  we  ateOlutely  no  tnunent 
between  the  two  countries  with  respect 
to  a  moratorium. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Was  It  not  true  that 
following  that  statement  which  was 
made — which  was  obviously  an  effort  to 
try  to  Induce  the  Russians  Into  reach- 
ing a  w^tten  agreement  as  such-^t  was 
also  said  that  the  United  States  would 
not  resume  any  testing,  and  that  this 
situation  went  on  for  a  period  of  months 
and  months  and  months?  Is  that  not 
also  the  fact? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  not  my  under- 
standing, but  I  shall  ask  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  to  verify  the  fact.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  would  like  to  have 
the  Senator  repeat  his  question. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  After  the  December 
1959  statement  was  made,  the  President 
publicly  said  that  we  were  not  going  to 
do  any  testing,  so  that  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned  the  moratorium  was  still  In 
effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  correct  in  that.  I 
know  President  Elsenhower  did  serve 
notice  that  we  were  not  necessarily 
bound  any  longer  by  the  1-year  mora- 
torium, but  he  gave  notice  that  we  would 
not  test. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  that  diiring  that  period  of  time 
I  felt  this  was  a  Justified  Executive  ac- 
tion, because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  seeking  to  bring  some  pres- 
swre  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  ar- 
rive at  an  agreement.  I  do  not  stand 
in  criticism  of  the  efforts  of  President 
Elsenhower.  I  will  be  frank  with  the 
Senate.  I  think  he  was  very  sincere  and 
made  a  determined  effort,  and  the  pro- 
gram he  entered  into  was  a  sound  one. 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
did  a  monimiental  Job,  Ambassador 
Wadsworth,  who  served  us  so  well  at 
Geneva  and  later  as  a  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations.  Ambassador  Wads- 
worth  has  only  recently  responded,  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  to  certain  criti- 
cisms leveled  against  a  proposed  nuclear 
test-ban  treaty. 

I  think  he  is  a  great  statesman  and 
has  dedicated  a  life  of  experience  to  the 
cause  of  a  Just  and  enforclble  peace. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  share  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  with  regard  to 
President  Elsenhower  relating  to  a  test 
ban.  I  think  he  was  right  I  had  occa- 
sion to  state  sresterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  how  much  more  right  Ambassa- 
dor Wadsworth  was  on  the  subject  of 
disarmament  than  my  friend,  David 
Llllenthal,  who  has  gone  overboard  in 
this  area. 

To  answer  specifically  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  should  like 
to  read  and  quote  from  the  statement  of 
the  scientists  which  I  placed  in  the 
Rbcobo: 

The  Soviets  surprlaed  us  by  starting  big 
atmospheric  testa  in  IMl  when  we  thought 
at  that  time  they  would  continue  negotia- 
tions for  a  test-ban  treaty.  The  opponento 
of   a   present   treaty    now   claim   that   this 
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means  the  Soviets  broke  a  tast-ban  acreexnent 
in  I9ei.  On  thU  basis  they  warn  against 
entering  another  agreement. 

This  is  the  key  sentence : 

It  Is  too  often  forgotten  that  there  was 
no  test-ban  agreement  (much  less  a  treaty) 
In  1061:  and  that  President  Xlaenhower  on 
December  29.  19S9,  terminated  the  I-year  in- 
formal moratorium  by  announcing,  "The 
voluntary  moratorium  on  testing  wlU  expire 
on  December  31." 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said,  he  also  announced  we  did  not 
for  the  time  being  intend  to  test  further, 
but  there  was  no  binding  commitment 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  and  none  on  us. 
But  they  started  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  we  not  also  say. 
when  we  announced  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  any  testing,  that  we  were 
getting  ready  to  do  so? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes.  we  did. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


RULES.  CUSTOMS.  AND  B4ANNERS 
OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
another  subject,  that  of  the  rules,  cus- 
toms, and  manners  of  the  Saiate.  I  point 
out  that  the  last  four  or  five  speeches  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  starting  with  the 
Interesting  talk  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrAuvsR]  about  the 
drug  industry,  and  concluding  with  my 
present  talk,  have  been  nonpertlnent  and 
nongermane  to  the  pending  business  be- 
fore the  Senate,  which  is  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act. 

I  again  deplore,  for  the  record,  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  rule  of  germaneness 
and  therefore  for  the  last  hour  we  have 
been  discussing  matters  which  in  es- 
sence have  slowed  down  the  pending  and 
Important  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  myself  have  participated  In  this.  I 
make  no  apology  for  it.  I  do  point  out 
that  we  do  need,  right  now.  not  next  year 
or  the  year  after,  the  limited  nile  of  ger- 
maneness of  the  nature  proposed  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastors]  so  we  can  go  ahead  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN 
STAFF  MEMBERS  TO  BE  PRESENT 
ON  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  [Mr. 
Paoxn^l  may  be  entitled  to  have  on  the 
floor  during  the  consideration  of  S.  I 
such  members  of  his  staff  as  he  may 
select  to  accompany  him  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  full  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  be  on  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  S.  1. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  ^UiA  ». 
the  majority  leader.  ^^"  » 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unantew.- 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  sdjottS 
tonight,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o^Z 
tomorrow  mogalng.  **"*■ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  WlflkM 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 


I  wish  it  were  pot. 


we  say  it  la  o« 


ORDER 


FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   10 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  |       , 


LEGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.   President,  «■ 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yiddt 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  ylcM  ^ 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  i^ 
the  majority  leader  whether  or  not  bi 
anticipates  completing  action  on  tbk 
bill  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
sible. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Could 
pious  hope? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  ScotdoiM 
says,  "I  hae  my  doots."  but  we  do  ta. 
tend  to  come  into  session  early  and  it» 
late.  I  hope  it  is  possible  this  weekto 
flnlsh  action  on  the  youth  emplojaat 
bill  and  the  military  procurement  htlL 

I  had  hoped  we  could  bring  up  the 
water  resources  bill,  but  because  one  «( 
our  colleagues  is  away  because  of  a  death, 
that  bill  will  not  be  taken  up. 

I  had  understood  that  the  northvcit 
power  preference  measure  was  ready  to 
be  reported,  but  it  has  not  been  reportel 
To  repeat.  I  hope  we  will  be  atak  t» 
take  up  and  finish  the  consideratloo  «( 
the  youth  employment  bill  and  the  iriK. 
tary  procurement  bilL  If  we  do  not 
finish  it  this  week,  then  I  think  after  id. 
joumment  on  Thursday  we  can  antM- 
pate  starting  in  on  it  Monday  monh^ 
next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  if,  on  the  oUmt 
hand,  action  on  those  two  measum  k 
completed,  the  other  measures  and  tht 
confirmations  of  nominations  for  thi 
satellite  corporation  could  w^  go  ew 
until  after  the  Easter  recess? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  that  happam, 
they  will  go  over. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  does  not 
mean  the  youth  emplojrment  bill  wfll  p 
over? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  if  the  yooBI 
employment  bill  and  the  military  pr»> 
curement  bill  are  disposed  of  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wooM 
like  to  assure  the  majority  leader  that  I 
the  Senate  feels  inclined  to  accept  u 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  later  OD, 
we  can  dispose  of  the  bill  very  raphOj. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  same  obit 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  speaUnt 
would  he  be  willing  to  consider  a  limit*- 
tion  of  time  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Definitely  not.  becaoK 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  educational  woik 
is  necessary,  because  much  InformatioD 
in  respect  to  this  bill  is  misleading,  $aA 
the  Senate  needs  to  be  informed,  as  waO 
as  the  public  at  large. 

Mr.  MANSFIELE7.  I  made  the  pro- 
posal in  the  same  spirit  of  cooporatlaB 
in  which  the  Senator  from  Vermoot 
made  his  proposal.  I  thought  we  cooU 
approach  the  objective  from  diffenot 
directions. 
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III-  HUMPHREY.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
lorlty  Itailrr  wffl  be  wlHing  to  conduct 
^t  scfaooi.  if  we  need  edocattont 

llr.  MANSFIELD.    Vp  to  •  certain 

Ifr.    CLARK.    I    suggest    vocational 

ijducatton* 

Ifr.  PltOUTY.  If  I  may  stiggest,  I 
tKjpe  I  wffl  not  be  compelled  to  speak  to 
90  empty  seats.  I  think  that  would  be 
unfortunate. 

llr.  MANSFIELD.  When  the  Senator 
fmn  Vermont  gets  the  floor,  I  shall  be 
^ad  to  have  a  quorum  call,  because  I 
thmk  be  is  entitled  to  a  respectable 
tndience. 

lifr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  set  this  bill  aside 
for  tbe  military  procurement  bill  which 
^rta  be  on  the  calendar  tomorrow?  ^ 

Ifir.  MANSFIELD.  As  of  the  m(xnent. 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  to  do  sa  but  if  something  comes 
up  vtiich  Indicates  that  not  too  much 
tfine  win  be  taken  with  the  military 
procurement  bUI.  that  suggestion  win  be 
ftfen  consideration  after  consultation 
vltb  the  distinguished  Senator^  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  about  it. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

The  Osnats  resumed  tbe  oonsideratkm 
oTthe  tatn  (8.  1)  to  authorise  the  eatab- 
liihBMBt  of  a  Youth  Conaenration  Corps 
to  profvide  healthful  outdoor  training 
and  enployaent  for  young  men  azid  to 
advanee  tbe  oooaervatton.  devek>pment. 
and  ■aoagemcnt  of  natural  reaourees 
and  rcoeational  areas;  and  to  authorise 
k»al  area  youth  employment  programs. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
peadlBg  measure  is  8.  1.  the  youth  em- 
ptoyaent  meamtre.  whose  title  is  "A  bffl 
to  authorise  the  establishment  of  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide 
bealtliful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
BMBl  for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
Moservation.  development,  and  man- 
tteaeiit  of  natural  resources  and  rec- 
readoaal  areas;  and  to  authorise  local 
srea  youth  emplosrment  programs." 

This  bffl.  8.  1,  was  Introduced  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
narr],  for  himself  and  a  great  number 
of  other  Senators.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  the  bill  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Manpower 
of  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  of  v^ich  subcommittee 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 

In  aU.  61  witnesses  were  heard;  59  of 
the  witnesses  supported  the  bUl  and  1, 
representing  the  National  Association  <rf 
Blanufacturers,  opposed  it.  The  bffl  is 
an  administration  measure.  If  Senators 
«[[n«<er  to  appendix  B  of  the  hearings. 
JTOrtj  appears  at  page  71»,  they  will  note 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
uwted  States  on  "Our  Nation's  Youth  " 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Pebni- 
sry  14  of  this  year,  and  in  which  he  en- 
ooreed  the  principles  of  8.  1.  They  will 
also  note  excerpts  from  the  budget  mes- 
s««e  of  the  President,  in  which  he  made 
ravorable  references  to  the  blU.  They 
»fll  note  also  a  letter  from  Philip  8. 
^nes.  Assistant  Director  for  Legislative 
"eference  ci  the  Executive  Office  of  the 


President.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in 
which  be  states  that  8.  1  is  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President.  They 
wffl  also  note  letters  from  Seeretary  of 
the  Ihterlor,  Stewmrt  XMttJi.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Bducation,  and  Wdfare. 
Anthony  J.  Oelebresae,  regarding  the  bffl. 
Also,  there  was  a  rather  unusual  hearing, 
at  which  fire  CaMnet  officers  appeared 
as  a  panel  to  support  the  legistattlcm. 
They  were  the  Attorney  General,  the 
SecreUry  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducation.  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

In  my  opinion,  they  made  a  strong 
case  for  this  measure,  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  wiU  shortly  pass. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  m-ovide 
useful  work  experiences  for  unemployed 
youths  so  that  their  employability  may 
be  increased.  Ih  provldhig  these  oppor- 
tunities, the  bill  requires  that  youths  en- 
rolled in  the  program  work  on  projects 
Important  to  their  Nation,  State,  or 
community. 
The  bill  contains  two  titles. 
Title  I  creates  a  Federal  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

Title  n  establishes  a  State  and  com- 
munity youth  employment  program. 

The  programs  authorized  imder  the 
bill  will  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  consultation  with  ap- 
im>priate  Federal  agmdes.  State,  and 
local  representatives,  and  authorities  In 
the  fields  of  youth  education  and  traln- 
i|j}g  and  conservation. 

legislation  similar  In  int«it  has  been 
before  Congress  for  more  than  4  years. 
8.  812,  Introduced  in  the  86th  Congress 
by  Senator  Humphxxt  and  20  other  Sen- 
ators, passed  the  Senate  in  196».  Simi- 
lar to  title  I  of  8.  1.  this  program  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Repre-  - 
sentattves. 

A  similar,  thou^li  larger  and  broader 
bill,  also  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Hxmrmtmrl.  with  a 
number  of  coeponsors,  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  c<Mnmittee  and  the  sub- 
committee in  the  87th  Congress,  but  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

I  shall  now  briefly  state  the  provisions 
of  the  two  titles  of  the  biU. 

Title  I  provides  for  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  whose  members  are  to  be  en- 
rolled across  the  country,  to  work  an 
Federal  lands,  largely  natlMial  forests 
and  nati<mal  park  lands,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior. 

The  members  of  the  Corps  would  en- 
gage  in  conservation  projects  to  Improve 
natural  resources  !n  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Its  work  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
<me  of  the  most  successful  Federal  pro- 
grams of  the  1930's. 

The  camps  and  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  boys  who  would  live 
away  from  home  would  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  appropriate  conserva- 
tion agency. 

The  work  program  in  the  camps  would 
be  complemented  by  educational  and 
vocational  training.  During  the  first 
year  of  its  operation,  the  enrollment  in 
the  corps  would  be  limited  to  15,000 
sroung  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21.    The  program  is  a  5-year  program, 


and  after  the  first  year  the  number  of 
enrrtlees  would  be  fforerned  by  the 
amount  of  the  approprlatfoiui  which 
Congress  allowed.  The  sum  of  $60  mil- 
lion is  autlrortoed  by  the  Ufl  fbr  the  first 
year  of  the  Corps.  Thereafter,  Congress 
would  have  to  decide  from  year  to  year 
what  appropriations  woidd  be  needed. 

I  turn  now  to  title  n  of  the  bill,  known 
as  the  State  and  community  youth  em- 
ployment program.  This  program  would 
include  the  establishment  by  tbe  States, 
if  they  so  desire,  of  conservation  camps 
similar  to  those  under  title  1,  but  on 
State  lands  and  local  and  commimity 
lands,  to  improve  the  natural  resouroes 
or  recreational  facilities. 

In  addition,  work  opportxmitles  in  Im- 
proving educational,  recreational,  or 
other  community  assets;  tbe  dlmlnatlon 
of  blight,  or  assisting  In  hospitals,  li- 
braries, playgrounds,  and  welfare  activi- 
ties may  be  provided  under  the  direction 
of  the  States  or  local  communities. 

EnroUees  imder  tlria  title  may  live 
either  in  State  conservatioo  camps  away 
from  home  or  may  Itve  at  home.  As 
under  title  I.  educational  and  vocational 
training  will  have  an  inte^-al  role  in  the 
training  experience.  Evaluation,  testing, 
counseling,  and  guidance  wffl  also  be 
provided. 

This  title  would  also,  generally,  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
but  immediate  supervision  and  control 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  relevant 
State  and  community  agencies. 

Emrlng  the  first  year  of  operation,  title 
n  programs  will  be  limited  to  60,000 
full-time  enroUees.  During  the  remain- 
ing 4  years  of  the  program  enrollment 
will  be  in  accord  with  funds  appropriated 
t)y  Congress. 

The  bill  authorizes  $60  minion  for  the 
first  jrear  and  for  the  4  remaining  years 
leaves  it  to  Congress  to  determine  the 
level  of  appropriations. 

B4r.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  although  I  would 
prefer  to  finish  my  statement  on  the  bllj 
before  we  get  into  an  extended  colloquy. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  not  that,  in 
effect,  mean  that  we  are  acting  on  a  1- 
year  program?  We  have  no  Idea  or 
knowledge  of  what  Congress  wffl  do  next 
year  or  In  succeeding  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  answer  the 
Senator's  question  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
hope  of  those  of  us  who  support  the 
measure  that  the  program  wffl  be  so 
successful  in  Its  first  year  that  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  substantially  expand  it  ih 
a  few  years.  We  may,  however,  be  dis- 
appointed in  that  expectation,  and  Con- 
gress, accordingly,  will  have  the  op- 
portunity, through  the  appropriations 
process,  to  curtail  or  even  to  eliminate 
the  program  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so.  The 
point  of  the  matter  is  that  we  want  to 
go  through  now  with  an  authorization 
for  a  5-year  program. 

Having  established  the  principle  that 
Congress  suppoi-ts  the  President  in  the 
program,  we  can  then  leave  it  to  the  ap- 
propriating process  of  future  Congresses 
as  to  whether  they  wish  to  extend,  cur- 
tail, or  eliminate  the  program.  How- 
ever, the  authorization  wffl  be  in  effect 
for  5  years,  and  it  wffl  not  be  nec^bary, 
if  the  bffl  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
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the  House,  to  come  bade  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  axul  start  with  a  new  bill 
all  over  a^aln. 

I  think  th*t  is  reqxmsive  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Under  title  n,  the  participating  States 
or  communities  are  required  to  share  a^ 
part  of  the  costs  in  accordance  with  a 
formtila  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  of  1962.  That  Act  provides  that 
costs  Shan  be  shared  half  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  half  by  the  State  or 
community,  except  in  cases  of  severe 
financial  hardship,  in  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  a 
lower  cost-sharing  ratio  may  be  required 
to  enable  the  State  or  community  to 
participate.  In  no  case,  however,  may 
the  State  or  local  share  be  less  than  25 
percent.  State  or  local  contributions 
may  be  made  in  kind  as  well  as  in  cash. 

I  emphasize  at  this  point  that  we  who 
support  the  proposed  legislation  are 
most  hopeful  that  many  local  com- 
munities and  counties — indeed,  metro- 
politan areas — will  collaborate  in  asking 
for  and  receiving  projects  under  title  n. 
for  which  they,  not  their  States,  would 
put  up  the  required  amount  of  matching 
funds. 

In  my  own  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
Fairmoimt  Park,  we  have  had  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  work  projects  clearing  trails 
and  bridle  paths,  and  the  like;  and  the 
elimination  of  storm  damage.  This  has 
given  useful  employment  to  a  number 
of  our  school  drxHWUts.  There  are  many 
other  projects  of  a  similar  nature  across 
the  country.  I  mention  this  one  only 
because  I  am  familiar  with  it 

In  committee,  the  bill  was  significantly 
rewritten  to  bring  it  into  its  present 
form.  Senators  will  note  that  the  orig- 
inal text  has  been  stricken  and  that  the 
new  text,  in  italic,  commences  on 
page  24  of  the  bill.  This  rewriting  was 
the  result  of  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  the 
full  committee,  of  the  testimony  of  the 
60  witnesses,  and  also  by  very  stimulat- 
ing discussion  in  executive  session. 

I  Shan  now  refer  to  the  need  for  the 
bill.  In  his  Manpower  Report,  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  in  March  1963.  the 
President  declared  persistent  unemploy- 
ment to  be  the  major  domestic  challenge 
confronting  Uie  Nation  today.  Youths 
aged  16  to  21  account  for  a  dispropor- 
tionately large  niunber  of  those  without 
work — 15.6  percent;  whereas  Senators 
will  recall,  the  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  labor  force  across  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  has  dropped  again,  I  am 
hi4>py  to  say.  below  6  percent.  This  high 
ratio  of  imemployment  among  youth  is 
traditional  when  there  is  a  sluggish  mar- 
ket for  labor;  but  these  difficulties  are 
fiuther  aggravated  by  the  failure  of 
many  young  people  to  finish  high  school. 

As  the  President  points  out,  there  is 
less  and  less  d^nand  for  unskilled  and 
imeducated  labor.  Workers  must  have 
a  fundamental  education  and  some  kind 
of  work  discipline  if  they  are  to  hold 
Jobs. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  win  be  few 
places  in  the  future  of  our  country  for 
those  with  strong  backs  and  weak  minds. 
Of  course,  this  is  generally  true  with 
respect  to  members  of  the  labor  force. 


who  in  the  traditional  American  way. 
win  desire  to  move  up  the  ladder  of 
business  or  profession,  or  of  any  other 
kind  of  occupatton.  to  success.  Tet  it 
would  be  fooUah  not  if  recognise  that 
thfere  will  always  be  in  the  world  in 
general,  and  in  the  United  States  in 
particular,  much  useful  work  which  in- 
dividuals who  do  not  have  a  high  school 
degree  will  be  able  to  do,  and  will  be 
called  upon  to  perfoiin.  It  is  hoped  by 
the  qx>nsors  of  the  bill  that  that  kind 
of  work  experience,  that  kind  of  train- 
ing, for  the  less  technical  Jobs,  or  Jobs 
which  do  not  need  some  higher  level  of 
education,  will  be  provided  for  a  number 
of  our  younger  people  by  this  measure. 
At  present,  every  year  between  750.- 

000  and  800.000  young  people  are  drop- 
ping out  of  high  school  without  finishing. 
The  figure  for  vocational  schools  is  still 
higher.  Whereas  in  the  conventional 
high  schools  the  dropout  rate  Is  from  3 
to  4  out  of  every  10  students,  in  the  voca- 
tional schools  the  number  of  dropouts  is 
2  out  of  every  3.        ^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist  about 
this  situation,  because  there  is  pretty 
good  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
school  dropout  rate  is  no  higher  now 
than  it  has  been  over  the  course  of  the 
years — certainly  over  the  coune  of  the 
past  40  or  45  years.  But  it  was  alarm- 
ing then,  and  it  is  alarming  now.  It  be- 
comes all  the  more  Important  now  as 
our  population  increases  and  we  face  the 
rather  frightening  fact  that  more  than 

1  million  more  young  people  will  be  join- 
ing the  labor  force  next  year  than  joined 
it  last  year.  Where  in  the  world  will 
those  young  people— far  too  many  of 
them  school  dropoutr— find  useful  em- 
ployment? 

Note,  for  example,  that  approximately 
350.000  young  people  over  the  age  of  16 
dropped  out  of  high  school  between  Jan- 
uary and  October  of  1961.  Of  the  school 
dropouts  in  that  year,  27  percent  were 
unemployed  that  fall,  whereas  the  per- 
centage of  unemployment  of  high  school 
graduates  was  18  percent — far  too  high, 
to  be  sure,  but  substantially  less  than  the 
nimiber  who  had  dropped  out 

One  of  the  things  which  concerns  the 
administration,  and  concerns  the  com- 
mittee, about  this  problem  may  be  de- 
scribed by  an  old  cliche,  which  is  cer- 
tainly true,  to  the  effect  that  Idle  hands 
and  idle  minds  turn  to  mischief,  delin- 
quency, and  crime,  and  become  a  burden 
to  the  productive  members  of  society. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  is  to  provide  a  new  setting  in 
which  these  school  dropouts  may  be 
taught  work  discipline  and  may  be  given 
a  new  motivaticm  to  strive  to  better 
themselves.  At  a  time  when  machines 
are  replacing  more  and  more  hiunan 
labor 'and  when  opportimities  for  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  and  in  manu- 
facturing are  in  steady  decline,  the 
Nation  faces  an  enormously  great  edu- 
cational challenge  in  order  to  prepare 
yoimg  workers  for  gainful  employment. 

However.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
pending  bill  is  certainly  not  the  whole 
answer  to  the  problem  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. Vocational  education  and  its 
improvement  are  of  great  importance. 
Manpower  retraining  is  highly  impor- 
tant.  The  provisions,  under  the  Area  Re- 


devdopment  Act.  for  bringing  new  Ia. 
dustrles  into  areas  of  chratUc  ua 
persistent  unemployment  wiQ  InevltidS 
have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  cnukv 
ment  of  our  younger  people.  GfeoSt 
the  most  Important  factor  of  aU  voS 
be  stimulation  and  revival  of  the  esttv 
economy,  which  those  of  us  on  this  ^ 
of  the  aisle  hope  will  be  provided  by  t^ 
President's  tax  bill.  It  Is  dear  tS 
private  industry — not  the  GovemniflQt!. 
will  have  to  pick  up  a  large  part  of  tbi 
load  in  helping  American  dtl^^^ 
young,  middle  aged,  and  old,  alike— vtio 
are  in  desperate  need  of  gainful  empim. 
ment. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  if  this  bm  is  co- 
acted  into  law,  it  will  have  a  substauUii 
impact.  I  repeat  that  no  one  hai  i^. 
gested  that  this  program  provides  In  an 
sense  the  ultimate  solution  of  an  thi 
problemis  involved  In  providing  jdw  for 
the  new  entrants  Into  the  labor  forte 
whom  we  can  expect  each  year  In  tbi 
coming  decade.    This  bill  is  only  a  itail 

I  should  point  out  that  amoot  tbt 
witnesses  who.  in  testlfirlng  befon  fti 
committee,  supported  the  proposed  ipfit. 
latlon  were  representatives  of  govm. 
mental  agencies,  r^resenting  at  kMt 
22  States,  counties,  and  cities;  also  n^ 
resentatives  of  the  National  Aawdatloa 
of  Counties,  the  American  Municipal  A»> 
sodatlon.  the  Association  of  State  ltor> 
esters,  the  American  Legion,  the  Vtter. 
ans  oi  Foreign  Wars,  the  AFL-OO, 
educational  institutions  of  all  vailetisi, 
and  a  number  of  rdlglous  institatkos, 
All  the  conservation  grouiM  ai^  most  if 
the  jrouth  and  welfare  organlsatkBi 
also  urged  the  passage  of  the  bllL 

The  representative  of  the  Nation 
Association  of  Manufacturers  was  tie 
only  witness  in  opposition,  althteili 
statements  in  opposition  were  flkd  h| 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federstte 
and    the    National    Chamber   of 


merce. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  can  say  wWi. 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  imh 
whelming  preponderance  of  the  taatt> 
mony  was  in  support  of  this  msasyia 
and  that  those  who  opposed  it  were  not 
representatives  of  organisations  whkh 
have  any  real  competence  to  speak  to 
the  field  of  youth  training,  employiMBt. 
and  youth  education. 

I  turn  now  to  the  conservation  taiki 
undone,  on  Federal  land  which  can  bi 
benefited  by  title  I  of  the  biU;  and  m 
State  and  local  land  by  titie  n.  Thii  ■ 
work  which  will  not  be  done  under  tbc 
regular  conservation  programs  of  tbc 
SUtes  and  the  Nation.  This  bll 
matches  idle  yoimg  hands  with  tbSH 
Important  tasks. 

Senators  who  will  turn  to  page  I  fi 
the  report  will  note  the  startling  flgura 
on  the  millions  of  acres  of  the  nattanl 
forests,  the  extraordinarily  widespnsd 
niunber  of  national  paiks  and  natioml 
monuments,  and  the  large  areas  of  tbs 
State  and  local  conservation  lands  oa 
which  work  under  the  bin  could  be  aa- 
thorized  and  could  be  done. 

Speaking  only  about  the  Natlonli 
potential  on  Federal  lands,  let  me  Mf 
there  is  a  sufficient  backlog  of  coosena- 
tion  work  to  provide  900.000  man-yeaa 
of  work.  This  work  wiU  not  be  done  IV 
regular  appropriations.     Congress  wfll 


M«  Diovide  the  funds  necessary  to  be     for  unemployment  is  the  lade  of  skills 
^ll^ded  in  onler  to  do  aU  this  woik;     on  the  part  of  our  young  people 
S  the  President's  budget  wlU  not  sup-         Mr  r?T.Afur    Th.t  <■  <v^rTHM.t 
Sort  it    So— «  was  the  case  in  the  days 
^the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps— this 
hUl  comes  in  to  help  our  conservation 
orogiams— local,  SUte.  and  National— 
iu  across  the  board. 

Ilr  President,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
^wout  what  can  be  done  undo-  title  n. 
state  recreation  fadUties  and  forest 
i»)d8  are  deteriorating  for  lack  of  hands 
on  the  SUte  and  local  payroUs  to  do  the 
Jork  Help  is  needed  in  the  dties'  play- 
jiounds,  Ubraries,  and  hospitals,  and  to 
*l^n  up  bUght.  Ihere  is  ample  prece- 
dent at  both  the  State  level  and  the  lo- 
cal levd  for  such  a  youth  emplosrment 
Tfrotrnm—**  Senators  wlU  see  if  they 
torn  to  page  7  of  the  committee  report. 
Mow  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  the 
UiMl  ot  training  which  it  is  hoped  the 
ntogrua  wUl  provide  the  enrollees.  I 
OtaSl  state  some  of  the  occupations  in 
whlcb  an  eiu-ollee  under  either  the  titie 
I  program  or  the  titie  n  program  can 
expect  to  obtain  some  competence.  I  do 
Q0(  My  we  can  ex];>ect  them  to  come  out 
highly  trained  and  highly  skilled;  but 
tbey  will  be  subjected  to  training  in 
tbese  kinds  of  occupations  and  skills; 
tnd  one  can  hope  they  wiU  be  employ- 
able at  least  at  the  apprentice  level 
when  they  finish  the  training  under  the 
pit)gram.  Although  the  official  program 
contemplates  enrollment  for  6  months, 
there  are  provisions  for  reeiux>llment  for 
not  to  exceed  2  years. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  skills  in 
which  training  can  be  given:  auto  me- 
chanic trainee,  electrician's  helper,  traf- 
fic device  maintenance  trainee,  traffic 
checker,  mimeograph  machine  oi>erator. 
multilith  offset  operator,  photocopy  ma- 
chine operator,  calculating  and  adding 
machines  operator,  telephone  operator, 
secretarial,  filing  and  general  clerical 
worker,  stockroom  and  office  supplies 
checker,  removal  and  planting  of  forest, 
town,  roadside  and  park  trees,  oonstruc- 
tkm  of  retaining  walls,  rehabilitation  of 
picnic  areas,  block  paving,  tjrpewriter  re- 
pairman, addressograph  machine  opera- 
tor, accounts  and  audits  assistant,  me- 
chanic's assistant,  and  work  in  the  food 
trades. 

Then  the  committee  report  states  In 
some  detail  the  physical  and  educatioiial 
benefits  which  the  blU  will  provide;  and 
in  the  report  reference  is  noade  to  the 
s{dendld  work  done  for  the  youth  of 
the  country  in  the  old  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  during  the  1930's.  I  caU  at- 
tention to  page  8  of  the  report,  where 
Setutors  will  find  a  very  concise  state- 
ment of  the  benefits  the  country  re- 
ceived, both  In  terms  of  youth  training 
uul  in  terms  of  useful  conservation 
work,  by  means  of  the  old  Civilian  Con- 
aervaUon  Corps  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
hKwrn  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  PennsylvaiUa  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

BCr.  CLARK.    lyidd. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pemisjivania  whether  it 
«  true  that  many  economic  studies  have 
shown  that  one  of  the  prlndpal  reasons 


Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  the  heaviest  concentrations  of  un- 
employment are  among  these  three 
categories:  first,  young  people;  second, 
unsklUed  workers;  and.  third,  minority 
groups? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  In  the 
yoimg  people  category  I  would  lay 
special  stress  on  the  school  dropouts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  So  the  blU 
strikes  directly  at  the  heart  of  what 
liberals  as  well  as  conservatives  have 
recognized  is  the  principal  reason  why 
people  have  not  been  able  to  find  work? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  also  true 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  con- 
tributions can  be  made  at  aU  levels  to 
the  economic  strength  and  the  economic 
growth  of  the  country  is  to  provide  train- 
ing, so  that  those  who  are  trained  can 
make  definite  and  important  economic 
contributions? 

Mr.  CLARK.    ThaX  is  correct. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee,"  which  I  share. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kkmhcdt  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  particular 
section  of  the  biU  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. Frankly.  I  have  heard  those  who 
oppose  the  biU  contend  that  the  bill  does 
not  provide  adequate  training  of  the 
kind  that  would  be  necessary  after  the 
parUdpants  leave  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  return  to  the  cities. 
Having  had  a  few  years  of  work  in  con- 
servation, they  would  not  be  trained  for 
the  kind  of  work  which  they  would  have 
to  do  if  they  wanted  to  continue  to  live 
in  an  urban  enviroiunent.  What  is  the 
Senator's  answer  to  that  charge? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  testimony,  but- 
tressed by  the  experience  under  the  CCC 
back  in  the  1930's,  pretty  clearly  estab- 
lished that  we  would  receive  at  least 
three  major  benefits  from  work  under 
both  title  I  and  tiUe  n.  In  the  first 
place,  particularly  in  the  work  under 
title  I,  and  in  that  part  of  the  work 
under  titie  n  in  which  boys  would  Uve 
in  a  camp  in  the  woods,  we  would  ob- 
serve extraordinarily  enhanced  physical 
buUdup.  The  evidence  is  clear  that 
young  people  who  are  too  fat  would  come 
back  lean.  Those  who  are  too  lean  would 
come  back  having  put  on  needed  weight. 
They  would  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
dental  work  done  and  to  have  a  physical 
examination.  The  physical  buildup  of 
siMh  young  people,  as  revealed  both  In 
the  experience  under  the  CCC  program 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  the  biU,  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated. 

Tlie  second  benefit  which  we  hope  the 
program  wiU  bring  wiU  be  an  under- 
standing of  work  discipline,  of  the  need 
to  maintain  regular  hours,  of  the  need 
not  only  for  health,  but  for  adequate 
sanitation,  the  need  to  obey  superiors 
and  to  work  as  part  of  a  team  which  is 
trying  to  do  useful  work.  We  believe 
that  to  be  very  important  Indeed. 

The  third  benefit  would  be  educa- 
tional— both  vocational  and  technical. 
The  educational  process  we  believe  wiU 


be  a  substantial  part  of  the  benefits 
under  the  bllL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  true  that  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  In  each  State 
and  locaUty  to  try  to  do  what  I  under- 
stand has  been  done  in  Ifilwaukee  with 
great  success,  namely  to  taUor  the  kind 
of  training  the  men  would  receive  to  the 
kind  oi  Jobs  in  which  skiUed  operators 
are  needed,  and  in  which  the  training 
could  be  useful,  so  that  the  men  would 
have  a  much  better  opportunity — a 
direct,  practical,  well  devdoped,  and  ex- 
plored opportunity— to  find  work  after 
they  have  finished  a  period  of  training 
in  the  Conservation  Corps? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  the  intention  of 
a  majority  of  the  conmiittee.  It  is  the 
expressed  Intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  We  have  been  vmwilling  to  write 
into  the  bill  what  we  caU  a  straitjacket 
amendment,  which  would  require  that  a 
skill  could  not  be  taught  imless  it  could 
be  established  that  there  was  at  that 
time  a  need  for  that  kind  of  sklU,  either 
in  the  specific  area  from  which  the  en- 
rollee  comes  or  where  the  work  is  being 
done.  But  education  is  certainly  a  part 
of  the  program,  and  it  is  fuUy  intended 
that  it  should  be  followed  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  further  ques- 
tion. Is  It  not  true  that  while  the  con- 
servation aspects  of  the  bill  are  very 
Important  and  constructive,  the  essence 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  the  kind  of 
human  conservation  and  human  tralrUng 
which  are  essential  if  jroung  people  are 
to  have  an  economic  opportunity  in  life, 
and  if  they  are  to  make  the  kind  of  con- 
tribution that  American  dtizens  wbuld 
like  to  make  to  their  locality,  their  State, 
and  their  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Having  yielded  to  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
am  happy  to  s^eld  to  my  friend  from 
Vermont.  I  shaU  not  require  more  than 
5  or  10  minutes  to  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  merely  wish  to  com- 
ment on  a  statement  made  by  the 
distingiilshed  Senator  from  Wiscor^sin. 
Milwaukee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
vocatiorud  educational  training  program. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  it  has  one 
of  the  lowest  high  school  dropout  rates 
in  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  5  percent 
or  less.  Milwaukee  has  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  modernize  the  entire 
approach  to  vocational  education.  To 
my  mind,  that  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem with  which  we  are  now  confronted, 
rather  than  sending  a  boy  out  in  the 
woods  for  6  months,  where,  based  upon 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  he  will  ac- 
quire no  skill  and  will  return  to  find  him- 
self at  the  same  place  he  was  when  he 
started.  I  congratulate  Milwaukee.  I 
hope  other  cities  in  the  country  will 
follow  the  example  of  that  city. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  briefiy  to  refer  to  some  of  the  other 
points  in  the  blU  which  should  be  before 
the  Senate  when  it  acts.  The  standards 
of  selection  provided  by  the  biU  are 
purposely  flexible  so  as  to  permit  the 
Director  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  risks.  That  is  a  problem  with  which 
the   subconunittee   and   the  conunlttee 
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wwOed  at  aome  length.  It  U  a  diffloiilt 
task  Indeed  to  provide  an  adequate  dcA- 
nitioB  aa  to  vtkat  kind  of  boys  ehoukl 
go  iaUi  a  oonserration  corps  and  what 
kind  at  girls  and  boys  should  be  offered 
employment  under  title  n  of  the 
program. 

Since  I  may  not  have  mentioned  it 
before,  title  I  is  intended  entirely  for 
the  benefit  of  young  men  and  boys. 
Title  n  is  intended  for  both  girls  and 
boys,  except  in  the  State  camps,  where 
only  boys  will  be  accepted.  But  in  the 
community  projects  under  title  II.  yoimg 
women  will  also  be  accepted.  The  age 
limits  are  from  16  to  21  inclusive. 

Returning  to  the  staiKlards  of  selec- 
tion, the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 


say  that  in  my  Judgement  the  8eMk» 
of  Labor  made  an  eaeeOoit  cmtt^T^ 
figures.  *w«i| 

In  connection  with  tlw  cost  Atttv*  t 
should  like  to  comment  ivate.  m  I^uf 
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called  tot  by  title  XL  would  include  the 
prepartion  and  cleaning  up  of  camps, 
picnic  grounds,  trails.  bouzMkury  mark- 
ing, forests,  cnwlands,  timber  manage- 
ment, small  bridge  building  and  main- 
tenance, fencing,  range  seeding,  brush 
c(mtrol.  water  management,  plant  con- 
trol, weed  eradication,  building  and  levee 
maintenance,  dam  repairs,  g\illy  control, 
tree  planting,  seeding  and  sodding,  his- 
torical and  archeological  projects  and 
biological  w.ork  on  grasslands. 

These  are  somex>f  the  areas  in  which 
useful  employment  can  be  provided,  ac- 
cording to  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  committee. 

The  work  classifications  to  which  these  

tlon,  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,     young  men  would  be   subjected — they     whole  year  under  the  terms  ef  ttel^ 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  \would  have  an  opportunity  at  least  to    We  are  presently  spendii«  |i  MUkn; 

Kennedy!,  is  responsible  for  the  provi-     gain  a  primary  skill,  though  not  more    "-  '—  -"— -^^i  t 

slons  in  the  bin  tmder  which  the  Direc-  Ihan  the  skill  of  an  apprentice,  how- 
tor  would  be  given  substantial  flexibility^ ever — would  involve  instruction.  In  and 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad    operation    of   construction    equipment. 


««t     Tb«  iWJtlon  wouW  put  theie  young 
J2     to     work     eonslrfling     our     nstursl 


in  other  connections  during  the  bhiS 
weeks,  on  the  eompanUivdy  kmZa^ 
this  program.    We  are  nnking  at 
time  for  appropriations  to  be  ai 
of  $60  million  under  title  I  «n4 
lion  imder  title  n,  a  total  of  nag 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  ^ 
defense  program  between  the  tine  I  uT 
speak  at  35  minutea  after  4  o'clock 
the  afternoon  and  8  o'clock  t/w-ifi^J, 
morning  will  be  more  than  the  toi^ir^ 
of  both  titles  of  this  larogram  tor  tt^S 


risks.  However,  the  committee  is  very 
clear  that  a  delinquency  record  would 
not  automatically  exclude  a  boy  who 
had  demonstrated  that  he  had  the  will- 
ingness and  the  capacity  to  become  a 
productive  member  of  the  program. 

However,  it  would  exclude  one  whose 
behavior,  in  the  light  of  his  record,  sug- 
gests that  he  might  be  a  disruptive  ele- 
ment in  the  corps,  or  that  he  might  iu}t 
benefit  from  the  kind  of  program  pro- 
posed. It  Is  anticipated  that  prospec- 
tive eiurollees  win  be  screened  in  centers 
by  the  administrative  force  authorized 
under  the  bin  in  order  to  separate  those 
who  would  make  good  risks  for  the  pro- 
gram and  whose  performance  would  be 
in  accordazu;e  with  the  ptuposes  of  the 
bin  from  those  who  would  be  disruptive 
influences,  and  therefore  would  not  only 
fail  to  benefit  by  the  bm,  but  also  might 
be  a  detriment  to  the  other  members  and 
to  the  whole  program. 

Senators  should  know  that  the  enron- 
ment  opportunities  are  allocated  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
need.  A  short  time  ago  I  referred  brief- 
ly to  that  point.  But  It  is  intended  that 
the  proposed  fiexible  formula  will  give 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  sufllcient  latitude 
to  relate  enrollment  opportiinitles  to 
youth  imemployment  as  It  exists  within 
each  State,  In  accordance  with  compara- 
tive need-  Thus,  the  formula  anticipates 
that  allocations  will  be  made  fairly 
among  both  urban  and  rural  areas,  that 
adequate  numbers  of  members  of  Indian 
tribes,  where  serious  imemployment  is 
at  present  the  rule  of  the  day,  will  be 
enroUed,  and  that  States  with  smaU 
popiilations,  which  will  be  assigned 
smaUer  quotas,  will  be  able  in  most  cases 
to  derive  substantial  benefit  from  the 
conservation  work  which  wlU  be  carried 
on  within  their  borders. 

The  compensation  of  enrollees  will  be 
$60  a  month,  but  will  include  food, 
shelter,  transportation,  equipment,  cloth- 
ing, medical,  dental,  hospital  and  other 
health  services,  and  recreational  serv- 
ices. 

As  noted  before,  a  substantia]  number 
of  hours  win  be  devoted  to  educational 
and  vocational  training. 

The  kinds  of  work  which  the  members 
of  the  Corps  could  perform  under  title  I 
and  imder  the  State  and  local  camps 


both  hand  and  power,  electrical  wiring. 
masonry,  phunblng.  carpentry,  truck- 
driving,  automotive  repairing,  metal- 
working,  photography,  conservation  and 
engineering,  surveying,  mapping,  cook- 
ing, and  clerical  tasks. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Direc- 
tor wffl  not  assign  enroHees  of  the  Corps 
to  direct  construction  work  where  hls- 
torlcaUy  such  work  is  normally  per- 
formed by  skilled  mechanics  and  labor- 
ers employed  by  construction  contractors 
imder  contract  with  the  conserv'aticm 
agencies. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  replace 
regularly  employed  workers  with  cheap 
labor  furnished  by  enrollees  of  the 
camps. 

I  shall  say  a  word  about  the  treatment 
of  the  school  dropouts,  who  win.  in  aU 
likelihood,  comprise  a  very  substantial 
percentage  of  the  number  of  enrollees. 
These  dropouts  win  be  encouraged  to  go 
back  to  school  at  the  end  of  their  6 
months'  tour  of  duty.  High  school 
graduates  wiU  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  education.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  program  should  siphon  off  yoimg 
people  who  are  presently  in  high  school. 
Every  effort  wiU  be  made  to  discourage 
anyone  from  dropping  out  of  school  in 
order  to  eiux>U  in  a  camp. 

It  should  t>e  pointed  out  also  that  this 
is  to  be  a  volimtary  program.  No  one 
is  to  be  drafted  into  it.  I  say  again  that 
the  Director  must  take  every  step  possi- 
ble to  oicourage  anpUcants  to  stay  in 
school  and  complete  their  education;  or, 
if  they  have  dropped  out.  to  return  to 
school  if  that  is  at  aU  possible. 

I  should  now  like  to  say  a  word  about 
costs,  which  is  one  of  the  major  differ- 
ences between  my  friend  from  Vermont 
EBlr.  Pbouty]  and  the  majority  of  the 
committee. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testified  dur- 
ing the  hearings  that  the  cost  of  the  title 
I  program  would  approximate  $4,000  per 
enroUee;  that  is  to  say,  $3,965.  This 
figiure  is  based  upon  amortising  fixed 
investments  over  their  useful  Uves,  and 
writing  off  annual  costs  each  year. 

Interested  Senators  will  find  the  de- 
tails of  Secretary  Wirii'  cost  figures  on 
page  12  of  the  report.  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Senate  at  thia  time  by  a  detailed 
discussion  of  those  costs,  but  I  merely 


week  for  defense.    Can 

one-tenth  of  what  we  spend  eadi~««^ 
for  defense  to  give  to  these  school  6rm. 
outs  and  to  other  yootha  an  omnatMi^. 
for  1  year  to  rehabUitate  thcmselmj,!, 
build  up  their  bodies  and  miadB.  to  gh» 
them  useful  work  experience,  and  to  i». 
turn  them  to  their  eonmuMtiSB  viik 
some  hope  that  they  can  find  gakM 
employment? 

The  I>>Mleral  share  of  the  program  cm 
is  to  be.  of  course,  100  p«-oent  wats 
title  I,  but  under  title  U  the  fomiria  ai 
I  said  earlier.  Is  modeled  after  that  ( 
tained  In  section  2(c)  of  the 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1963.  as  lirteC 
preted  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ai> 
ministration.  I  think  I  said  atoo^ 
about  that  formula  eaiHer  this  afteraooD 
so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  deal  with 
this  matter  in  greater  detail  now. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  biB  aUk 
for  a  National  Advisory  Cbundl  of  Qtl- 
zens  on  Youth  Employment  Prograau 
consisting  of  10  members,  including  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  designee,  wbo 
shaU  be  Chairman.  Members  ot  tbe 
Council  are  to  be  representatives  froa 
the  fields  of  youth  employment,  youth 
welfare,  labor,  local  or  county  govern- 
ment, msmagement,  education,  traii^ 
and  conservation.  The  Coxmcil  shsD 
also  include,  whenever  apprc^Mriate.  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
various  Federal  departments  wbo  ha« 
an  Interest  in  the  program,  the  names  of 
whom  I  indicated  earlier. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  modeled  on 
those  which  have  been  used  with  gicst 
success  on  other  subjects  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfsra 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  section -by -section  anatjnit 
of  the  bill,  which  begins  near  the  top 
of  page  16  of  the  report  and  runs  to  the 
middle  of  page  20,  may  be  printed  in  fuD 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analyas 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoib. 
as  foHows: 

SacnON-BT-SlCTIOM   Amaltsh 


TTTLB    I.    TOOTH    COKCOIVATIOI*    OOW« 

101:  TlUe  I  mjiy  be  cited  u 


Section 
"Youtb  Coiuervatlon  Corps.' 

Section  102:  Tlxla  provision  descrltMi  Um 
objectives  of  the  Utie  I  program:  TO  pMvMi 
on-tbe-Job  training  for  young  unemplofei 
men  aged  16  to  31  togetlMr  wltb 
mentsl  traming  and  < 
adapted  to  tbelr  special  meeds  Im  ( 
crease  tlielr  chances  for  pemuuMnt  naHT 


T^uao  108:  A  Youth  Oonasriatlon  Corp* 
-jTbe  •^•bllshed  in  the  Depsrtment  at 
i!^  to  be  administered  by  a  Dlnctor  of  the 
^^  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
rSiha  advlos  of  the  Senate.  The  Director 
SS  perform  luch  functions  as  may  be  pre- 
avibed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sectloo  104:  This  section  describes  the 
-nsral  authority  o*  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Srtrry  out  his  responslbmtles  under  this 
titis  His  authority  includes  (1)  the  estab- 
ujlunsat  of  adaqixste  standards  of  safety. 
wTJSth  and  conduct  for  TOC  enrollees  and  to 
oroTide.  through  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
^irr  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  for 
Biadlcal.  dental,  hospitol.  and  other  health 
,m^;'  (S)  the  execution  of  agreements 
iritta  ths  participating  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
«al  OoTwnment  responsible  for  the  conser- 
Tatloa,  derelopment.  and  management  of  the 
QAtural  reeoiu-ces  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
Nation's  recreation  areas  under  whose  super- 
rtsion  the  enrollees  will  work;  (8)  the  utl- 
Uastlon  of  the  Bervlces  and  facilities  of  Fed- 
«al  agenctea  and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State,  at  the  serrloes  and  facilities  of  the 
uweles  of  the  State,  or  a  county,  or  munici- 
pal labdlTlsion:  and  of  (4)  the  development 
ot%  system  of  training  and  educational  serv- 
loee  for  enrollees  in  the  Corps  coordinated 
wtth  their  regular  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram, ^nder  such  agreements  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
execute  with  State  and  local  educational 
autborlttes:  (5)  the  ezpendttiu«s  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chsM  of  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
to  be  used  in  the  work  of  the  Corps;  (6)  the 
promulgation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
u  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  title:  (7)  the  delegation  of  any 
of  the  Secretary's  functions  to  the  Director 
of  tbeTCC. 

Section  106:  An  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  TCC  is  established  by  this  sec- 
Uon.  It  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  his  designee,  and  representatives 
from  the  Departments  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  Agrlcultxue:  and  Interior. 
The  Committee  is  directed  to  consult  and  ad- 
vise with  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  all 
phsses  of  the  operation  of  the  Corps. 

Section  106:  A  provlsloi^  Is  made  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Advisory  CouncU  on 
the  TCC  consisting  of  16  members  represent- 
ing the  fields  of  conservation,  agriciilture, 
education,  training,  youth  employment, 
labor,  management,  and  the  pubUc  In  general. 

Section  107:  Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
the  Corps  will  be  composed  of  male  Individ- 
uals who  are  permanent  residents  of  the 
united  Statee.  who  are  not  younger  than  16 
or  not  older  than  ai  at  the  tUne  of  enroU- 
m«ot  and  whoee  participation  In  the  Corps 
will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Utle.  Participation  in  the  Corps  will  not  be 
pounds  for  deferment  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act.  It  specifies  that  the  number  of 
enrollees  within  the  Corpe  shall  not  exceed 
15,000  during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Its  opera- 
tion and  during  the  next  4  fiscal  yean  shall 
be  maintained  in  such  numbers  as  permitted 
by  the  appropriations  made  therefor  by  the 
Congress. 

SubsecUon  (b)  requires  the  enroUee  to 
abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Corps. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  a  period  of  enroU- 
ment  of  not  less  than  6  months  with  reen- 
rollment  for  such  additional  periods  not  In 
excess  of  2  year*. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  the  basis  of  appor- 
tioning enrollment  quotas  among  the  several 
States.  Fifty  percent  of  the  allocation  will 
be  mad*  on  the  basU  of  the  comparaUve 
populations  within  the  mal*  16  to  21  ag* 
roup  ooTirMI  bj  the  bUl.    The  remaining 


50  percent  wUl  be  distributed  among  the 
State*  by  the  Secretary  based  upon  the 
State's  Chare  of  national  unemploynoent  there 
Is  provision  for  a  compensating  aUocatlon  to 
thoee  State*  which  wUl  not  have  Federal  con- 
servation camp*. 

Section  106:  Under  ■ub*ectlon  (s)(l)  the 
compensation  of  enrollees  is  specified  at  $60 
per  month  with  SS  additional  for  such  sub- 
sequent enrollment.  An  additional  §10  per 
month  is  provided  for  assigned  leadership  re- 
sponslbUity  or  special  skills. 

Subsection  (a)  (3)  will  enable  the  enroUee 
to  make  allotments  to  parents  or  dependents. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  food,  shelter, 
transportation,  and  other  assistance.  Includ- 
ing education,  medical,  and  hospital  service* 
for  enrollees  as  weU  as  applicants  for  en- 
rollment. AppUcants  for  enrollment  wlU  re- 
ceive a  subsistence  allowance  during  pre- 
enrollment  and  screening  stages. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  an  Income  tax 
exemption  for  the  subsistence  Items  de- 
scribed above. 

Section  109:  Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
the  Federal  laws  relating  to  Federal  employ- 
ees governing  working  hours  or  work  rates 
or  compensation,  leave,  unemployment,  and 
other  employee  benefits  wlU  not  apply  to  the 
enrollees  under  this  title  except  as  spe- 
cifically authorized. 

Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  sets  a  figure 
of  $180  per  month  for  computing  wages 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  con- 
tains appropriate  amendments  to  those  laws. 

Subsection  (e)  extends  the  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Compensation  Act  to 
etm>llees  in  the  Corps,  specifying  $150  per 
month  as  the  basis  for  compensation  bene- 
fits for  disablUty  and  death  with  the  high 
rate  described  In  the  entrance  aalarle*  for  a 
OS-a  grade  under  the  1M8  classUlcaUon  act 
In  the  case  of  permanent  disability. 

Section  110:  Subsection  (a)  authorises  an 
ai^roprlation  of  $60  million  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963,  and  au- 
thorizes such  anK>unts  as  the  Congress  may 
deem  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  title  during  each  at  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  and  after. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  appropriate  funds  between  Federal  agen- 
cies for  the  purposes  covered  by  the  title. 

Section  111:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  di- 
rected to  submit  two  annual  reports  on  the 
activities  of  the  Corps  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  Congress,  together  with  such 
rec(%imendatlons  as  he  may  deem  to  be  de- 
sirable. 

TTTLX     II.    8TATZ     AKD     COMMDNITT     TOUTH 

ncFLOTicurr  pbogkam 

Section  201 :  This  Utle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"State  and  Community  Youth  Employment 
Act." 

Section  202:  The  ptirpose  of  title  n,  like 
title  I,  is  to  relate  useful  and  meaningful 
Jobs  which  can  and  should  be  undertaken  In 
the  public  Interest  wlth.>he  need  for  \in- 
employed  youth*  wlthl^  the  16  to  21  age 
group  to  obtain  useful  wprk  experience.  The 
objective  of  the  program,  as  In  th*  ca*«  of 
the  first  title.  Is  to  enable  these  young  men 
and  women  to  develop  sufficient  work  disci- 
pline and  experience  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain regular  employment. 

Section  203:  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  di- 
rected to  assist  and  coordinate  with  agencies 
of  the  States,  county,  and  local  governments. 
Including  Indian  tribes,  as  weU  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Ouam,  and  American  Samoa,  In  the 
development  of  employment  program*  for 
young  men  and  women  within  the  16  to  21 
age  group.  The  programs  wUl  combine  on- 
the-job  training  with  vocational  training 
and  education  provided  by  local  educational 
authorities.  Included  among  the  programs 
contemplated  by  this  title  are  those  In  opn- 


servatlon  and  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  natural  resources  and  recreational 


Section  204:  Employment  program*  de- 
veloped by  t^  State  and  oommunltle*  under 
thl*  title  tfe  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  approval  as  federaUy  a**i«ted  pro- 
jects. The  Secretary  wUl  i4>prove  these  pro- 
grams If  he  finds  that  (1)  the  enroUeee  will 
be  employed  on  pubUcly  owned  and  operated 
facilities  or  projects.  Including  Tw1«an  Unds 
or  In  local  projects,  sponsored  by  private 
nonprofit  agencies  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  agency;  (2)  the  program  wm 
Increase  the  employablUty  of  the  enrollee*  or 
will  enable  student  enroUee*  to  reeume  or 
maintain  school  attendance;  (8)  the  program 
wUl  contribute  to  a  project  or  service  In  the 
public  Interest  which  wm  not  otherwise  be 
avaUable  or  wlU  contribute  to  State  or  com- 
munity programs  in  the  field  of  conservation 
and  recreation;  (4)  the  program  wlU  not  re- 
sult In  the  displacement  of  unployed  work- 
ers: (6)  the  rates  of  pay  or  other  oondltlons 
of  employment  are  consistent  with  the  rates 
and  conditions  In  the  area;  (6)  the  program 
will  be  coordinated  with  vocational  training 
and  educational  service*  adopted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  enroUee*  with  further 
provision  for  development  and  Improvement 
of  such  services  In  any  case  where  they  are 
Insufficient;  and  (7)  the  program  Includes 
standards  and  procedurea  for  the  selection 
of  applicants  and  wlU  be  fuUy  coordinated 
with  local  activities  to  encourage  students  to 
maintain  or  resiune  school  attendance. 

Section  (b)  directs  the  Secretary  to  give 
priority  to  projects  with  high  training  po- 
tential. These  would  Include  those  programs 
which  are  fully  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  sponsored 
by  State  and  local  educational  authorities 
and  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  enrollees 
within   the   training  program. 

Section  206:  Young  men  and  women  who 
are  permanent  residents  ot  the  United  States, 
who  are  within  the  16  to  21  age  group,  and 
whose  participation  In  the  employment  pro- 
gram will  be  consistent  with  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  title  are  eUglble  for  enroU- 
ment  under  subsection  (a) . 

Subsection  (b)  provide*  that  enrollees 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  Federal  employment. 

Subsection  (c)  provldee  that  the  number 
of  enrollees  during  the  first  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent 
of  60,000  full -time  enrollees  and  shaU  not 
exceed  such  numbers  during  the  4  fiscal 
years  thereafter  as  may  be  maintained  within 
congreesional  appropriations. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  for  testing,  counseling.  Job 
development,  and  Job  referral  services 
through  either  governmental  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  young  men  and  women  en- 
rolled within  the  program. 

Section  206:  Subsection  (a)  provide*  that 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
employment  program  conforms  to  all  of  the 
standards  of  the  title  and  Is  appropriate  for 
Federal  assistance,  he  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  sponsoring  agencies  In  which 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  bear  a  share  of 
aU  costs  of  the  program.  Including  admin- 
istration on  the  basis  of  a  flexible  formula. 
The  Federal  ahare  wUl  range  from  50  to  76 
percent  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  upon  the  basis  of 
aU  relevant  factors  Including  rates  and  dura- 
tion of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment In  the  area  covered  by  the  program 
and  the  Income  levels  of  families  within  such 
areas.  The  share  to  be  borne  by  the  State 
or  the  political  subdivision  or  the  agency 
q>onsorlng  the  plan  may  be  paid  in  caah  or 
In  kind  fairly  evaluated.  Including  tout  not 
limited  to  plant  equipment  and  •arvlo**. 

Stibaectlon  (b)  direct*  the  Seoretary  to  ap- 
portion the  funds  under  this  tttte  among  the 
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states  upon  tlie  basis  otC  population  and 
Besd.  Fifty  percent  of  nich  funds  will  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  population  ratios  within  the  16  to  ai  age 
grmip  eovered  by  this  title.  The  remaining 
SO  pMreent  win  be  alloeated  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  States  and  to  areas  within  baaed  on 
the  share  of  each  State  of  the  national  un- 
employment. 

Seetkm  907:  Subsection  (a)  provides  the 
Secretary  with  authority  to  carry  out  his 
reaponslMHties  tmder  the  title.  He  may  del- 
egate whatever  powers  may  be  appropriate 


to  say  tn  all  candor  that  the  minority 
views  are  pretty  bitter,  pretty  extrava- 
gant. They  go  far  beyoiMl  any  testimony 
by  witiMsaes  who  came  in  to  oppose  the 
bin. 

Generally  speaking,  the  minority  views 
are  largely  negative,  and  have  no  con- 
structive suggestions  to  make  other  than 
a  complete  overhauling  of  our  vocational 
education  system,  which  is  obviously  a 


pnH;>06ed  by  the  Senator  from 
which  were  defeated  in  the  «trw> 

In  conduaion.  in  the  view  of  the^. 
jority  of  the  conommee.  this  te  •  J!^ 
bill.    It  is  needed.    The  mtminLi.  tT^ 

is  correct  when  it  asks  the 

pass  it    It  would  provide  useful  i 
ment  opportunities,  both  at  h«»v  m^^  l^ 
conservation    camps,     for    M'Stii 
numbers  of  unemployed  youth,  a 
lau-ge   percentage   of 


_     __  _     matter  for  tlie  education  bill  and  not  this 

to  ths  hMute  of'^thi^  Federal  ii^nclM~to  ^>^'  »»<*•  *"  ^"5  opinion  of  a  majority  dropouts.  Its  cost  would  be  laoSS 
carry  oat  the  purposes  of  the  title.  He  may  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  we  It  would  make  at  least  a  atederate  b^^ 
use  the  lei vices  and  facilities  of  Federal  should  have  done  something  a  long  time  ning  toward  giving  the  yoong  vetS!^ 
AMBciea  fl»  wHh  otm  eonnnt  of  the  State  of     ago  to  meet  the  youth  problem.  our  country   the  kind  of  traimvsnA 

I  deny  that  the  case  for  the  bill  was    opportunity  which  would  enaUsttesu 
poorly  prepared  by  the  administration    obtain  employment,  to  live  sat 
witnesses. 

I  am  glad  to  admit  that  Utle  I  of  the 
biU  relies  heavily  on  the  very  success- 
ful experience  with  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Oorpe  in  the  1930'a    That  program 


agencies  or,  wtth  the  consent  of  the  State,  of 
the  agencies  of  a  State  or  subdivision  thCTe- 
of.  He  Is  authoriaed  to  estaUlsh  State  and 
local  advisory  committees,  to  make  such  con- 
tracts and  agreements  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  execute  his  responslbUltlcs,  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  the 
enroHees  to  participate  In  a  s ye  tenia  tic  pro- 
gram of  training  and  education,  coordinate 
with  State  and  local  education  authorities 
tegardlng  <»i-the-Job  training  programs  and 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  the  usual  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  loss. 

Section  30S:  Subsection  (a)  establishes 
a  National  Advisory  Co\incll  on  State  and 
Community  Youth  Employment  Programs. 
Membership  In  the  Coiincll  will  consist  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  his  designee  and 
nine  members  Including  representatives  from 
the  fields  of  youth  employment,  conserva- 
tion, agriculture,  education,  training,  labor, 
management,  and  urban  development.  The 
council  shall  also  Include,  wherever  appro- 
priate, the  Secretary  of  HBW,  Agriculture. 
and  InterlcR-.  as  well  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Administrator  of  the  Hoxislng  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  and  other  agency  heads 
who  may  have  an  interest  in  the  administra- 
tion ot  the  prugram. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Council, 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  review 
the  operations  under  this  title  and  shall 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  act.  It  may  also  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on  proj- 
ects referred  to  it  by  him. 

Subsection  (c>  Axes  the  compensation  of 
council  members. 

Section  209:  Directs  the  Secretary  to  ssek 
ths  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Departments  of  HSW,  Agriculture,  and 
Interior,  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Admin - 
Istrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  of  such  other  agency  he«uls  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate. 

Section  210:  Subsection  (a)  authorises 
appropriations  of  $60  million  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1963.  snd  au- 
thorizes such  sums  for  each  ot  the  4  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  thereafter  as  Congress  may 
deem  necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
UUe. 

Subsection  (b>  authorizes  the  transfer  at 
funds  between  Federal  departments  and  also 
authorises  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  purposes  provided  by  this 
title. 

Section  211:  The  Secretary  shall  file  an- 
nual reports  with  the  President  fcr  trans- 
mittal to  Congress,  including  a  full  and 
ccmpletc  evaluation  of  the  activities  and 
programs  authorised  by  the  title  together 
with  such  reconunendatlons  as  he  may  deem 
dealrable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
turn  briefly  to  the  minority  views.  I 
shall  say  (mly  a  word  in  this  regard, 
because  one  of  my  eolleaguea  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  able  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia Ilfr.  RAKD<n.PH},  will  deal  in  some 
detail  with  the  minority  views.    I  wish 


lives  dedicated  to  the  benefit  Of  ow  cooo. 
try,  and  give  them  normal  ■^i^^^^^^,,^ 
of  raising  families  of  fbie  Amerieam. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  I  mon 


is  as  pertment  today  as  it  was  then;  and.     that  the  Senate  refer  the  pen^ng  yii 


in  my  opinion,  it  should  not  have  been 
abandoned.  It  was  abandoned  only  be- 
cause of  World  War  IL 

I  deny  that  the  TCC  wiU  not  provide 
any  skilled  training.  I  think  it  will,  at 
the  apprentice  level.  I  deny  that  the 
cost  will  be  exorMtant. 

I  deny  that  there  win  be  a  potentially 
serious  disciplinary  problem  In  the 
camps.  In  that  regard,  I  have  drawn 
for  support  of  my  viewpoint  on  the  mag- 
nificent testimony  of  George  Catlett 
Marshall,  probably  the  greatest  soldier 
the  Umted  States  has  known  in  my  life- 
time, ii^io  was  mUmatety  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  CCX?  program, 
and  who  rallied  to  its  defense  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Congress  a  good  many 
years  ago. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  minority  would 
make  this  statement: 

A  young  man  who  had  committed  murder 
might  actually  meet  these  enrollment  re- 
quirements and  Join  the  TCC. 

This  extravagant  statement  has,  of 
course,  no  truth  whatever. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  bill  would  be  helped 
by  the  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoLDwaTxa] 
to  bring  the  Defense  Department  active- 
ly into  the  program.  We  conferred  with 
the  E>efense  Department.  We  know  that 
it  wants  no  part  of  the  program.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  civilian  program,  and 
not  a  military  program.  The  committee 
relies  upon  that  decision. 

Nor  do  I^think  there  is  any  basis  for 
the  opinion  that  the  Corps  would  weaken 
family  ties;  nor  that  the  "Hometown 
Youth  Corpe,"  as  the  minority  calls  the 
youth  program,  would  be  another  boon- 
doggle. 

So  I  turn  briefly  bo  the  amendments  to 
S.  1  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the 
minority  views  and  proposed  before  the 
full  committee  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  OOLOWATKBl.  I 

Each  of  these  amendments  was  care- 
fully considered  in  committee.  Each  of 
them  was  rejected.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  anticipate  which  will  be  proposed 
again,  but  I  assure  Senators— and  I 
am  sore  the  Senator  from  West  l^rgini* 
will  amplify  this  statement  when  he 
speaks — that  there  is  a  sound,  strong 
reason  for  opposing  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  every   one  of  the  amendments 


S.  1,  to  the  Senate  Cooamittee  «»b^ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  Imtn». 
tions  to  report  the  bill  again  to  the  8i». 
ate,  together  with  its  views,  not  htet 
than  April  80,  19g3. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  «iQ 
the  Senator  jrield.  without  losii^  hk 
right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  soggnt 
the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROUT7.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yidd 
to  the  distinguished  Senator;  bat  let  at 
say  first  that  I  do  not  intend  to  take  t 
great  deal  of  time  in  disctissing  tbe  ■». 
tion.  I  hope  Senators  will  remain  la  tbi 
Chamber  so  that  there  may  be  a  vote  ta 
short  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  srleld  before  the  majority  leader 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wander  if  the  Seaalar 
from  Vermont  would  be  willing  to  tgice 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement,  i^ 
plicable  to  this  amendment  only,  ttait- 
ing  debate  to  15  minutes,  or  perhaps  M 
minutes,  to  a  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  As  of  now.  I  sb  «► 
able  to  agree  to  any  such  unanlmw- 
consent  request. 

lifr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  K  k 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  txKm 
Vermont  desires  a  live  quorum.  I  ng- 
gest  that  attaches  on  both  sides  d  tbe 
Senate  notify  Senators. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qoonm. 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  it  wiB 
be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  T^ 
clei^  win  call  the  roll. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  Is 
their  names: 

[No.  45  Leg.) 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

EasUand 

Blender 

Cngle  Jordan.  N.C. 

bvln  Jordan.  Usbs 

Ftong  Keatmg 

Pulbrlght  Kefkuver 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Orucntng 

Hart  Kagnuaon 

Bsitke  Mansfield 

Hsydsn 

Blckenlc 

RUl 

BoUand  IfcOovem 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

BunUck 

Byrd.  Vs. 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dirluen 


Hniaka 
Humphrey 
Inonye 
Jackson 
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Moiatyre 

ICclfamars 
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Welaon 

Neubefger 
Pastore 


lliUsr 
Moaroney 

Hon* 
MortoD 


FUl 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Blbtoofl 

BuaseU 

Saltonstall 


Samthers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Tburmotul 

Tower 

WUllams.  nj. 

WUliams.  Del. 

Tarborough 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


lluadt 
Mwkle 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kkn- 
msTin  thecluOr).    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tioa  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PsooTTl  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
C^jmmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs with  instructions  to  report  back  not 
^ter  than  April  30  next. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
motion.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  be  brief  in  Justifying  my  motion  that 
tbe  biU  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The  vote 
on  the  motion  could  come  very  soon.  I 
know  also  that  many  Senators  are  de- 
■iroys  of  leaving  Washington ;  but  I  think 
so  much  misinformation  has  been  given 
trith  respect  to  S.  1  that  considerable 
time  will  be  necessary  to  explain  exactly 
what  the  bill  does  and  does  not  do.  But 
the  utilization  of  a  great  deal  of  time  win 
be  necessary  only  if  the  pending  motion 
U  defeated. 

Never  during  my  service  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  have  I  seen  such  evasive 
snswers  given  to  legitimate  questions 
sdced  by  members  of  the  subcommittee 
u  was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1.  I  think  the  reason 
was  that  most  of  the  witnesses  did  not 
have  the  necessary  information.  They 
could  not  give  definite  and  speciflc  an- 
swers to  many — perhaps  most — of  the 
questions  which  were  asked  by  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

At  the  outset,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  sabotage  the 
bffl.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Senate 
hss  an  exceedingly  difllcult  problem  to 
aolve— the  problem  of  our  unemployed 
joung  people.  During  the  course  of  the 
debate.  I  hope  to  offer  amendments 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  would  be  far  su- 
perior to  the  approach  suggested  by  the 
bill. 

Originally  the  impression  was  created 
that  8. 1  is  an  educational  measure:  that 
It  was  proposed  to  take  unemployed  boys 
off  the  city  streets  and  send  them  Into 
CMnps.  so  that  they  would  return  fully 
qualified  for  gainful  employment;  and 
that  they  would  acquire  skills  of  one 
kind  or  another  which  would  make  them 
Klf-supporting  citizens  of  our  society. 
However,  practically  no  testimony  ^as 
been  given  before  the  subcommittee, 
which  suggests  that  this  would  be  the 
wae  I  shaU  quote  briefly  now  from  one 
ofthe  statements  made  on  this  point 
'WIS  your  attenUon  on  the  significant 
words  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz: 

I«^  kttenuon  to  this:  First,  there  U  no 
wwjjtton  that  thU  training  program  wm 
V»iU7  one  of  the  enrolless  for  a  skUIed  oc- 
eupfctioo.  That  we  should  dismiss  com- 
p.cvely,  *• 

I  could  quote  other  witnesses,  and  shall 
••the  debate  progresses,  if  my  present 
motion  is  not  approved. 

*ow  a  word  about  costs. 
Cix S80 


We  were  told  originally  that  M-man 
camps  would  be  built  at  a  cost  of  $260.- 
000,  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  one  which 
I  think  cannot  be  Justified.  If  sufBeiakt 
camps  were  constructed,  the  program 
would  more  than  utilise  the  $60  million 
provided  in  the  proposed  authorization, 
to  say  nothing  about  operating  costs.  I 
shall  not  go  into  that  subject  in  detail 
at  the  present  time.  However.  I  do  wish 
to  emphasize  that  we  are  talking  about 
a  conservation  measure.  It  is  a  measure 
that  should  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs or  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  committees  which  are 
definitely  concerned  with  subjects  of  this 
nature. 

We  have  heard  something  about 
camps.  In  the  Cokgrkssional  Rsooro  of 
April  4.  page  5066,  is  a  list  of  camps 
which  the  administration  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  legislaUon  now 
tell  us  can  be  occupied  within  a  very 
short  period  of  time  to  take  care  of 
12.000  boys.  Yet  I  found  that  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  know  where  the 
camps  would  be  located,  despite  the  list. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  admitted  as 
much  during  the  Senate  hearings.  I 
asked  the  Secretary  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  house  15,000  enrollees  in  the 
Youth  Corps  if  exlsUng  facilities  were 
used.   He  replied  as  follows: 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?     That 
question  I  cannot  answer. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Labor  if  he 
could  tell  me  the  pertinent  facts  about 
the  existing  facillUes  that  might  be  uti- 
lised. I  Inquired  of  him  regarding  the 
age  of  the  buildings  involved;  the  type 
of  construction;  and  whether  the  build- 
ings are  currently  occupied  by  the  staff 
of  any  Federal  agency.  The  Secretary 
could  not  provide  any  of  this  informa- 
tion. Indeed,  he  had  several  days,  fol- 
lowing his  oral  testimony.  In  which  to 
supply  the  requested  daU  before  the 
record  of  the  hearings  was  closed.  Yet 
he  did  not  provide  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  subject 
would  be  comical  if  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  solvency  of  the  Federal 
purse  were  not  involved. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration  has 
submitted  a  list  of  camps  which  it  says 
are  available  for  Youth  Corps  enrollees. 
The  list  provides  the  name  of  the  agency 
which  supposedly  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  camps,  and  it  also  cites  what  Is  al- 
legedly the  approximate  capacity  of  the 
camps. 

I  ask  Senators  not  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  being  Impressed  by  the  list.  In 
the  past  24  hours.  I  have  discovered  that 
one  of  the  camps  that  is  supposed  to  be 
used  in  a  Western  State  does  not  even 
exist 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  bit  of  in- 
formation we  have  received  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  has  been  in  the 
"preplanning  stages."  Figures  and  esti- 
mates have  been  Juggled  all  over  the 
place  in  an  effort  to  make  this  woodland 
f  oUy  palaUble. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragically  comical 
incident  ooeurred  during  the  hearings 
on  S.  1,  when  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Labm-    about    potential    Youth    Corps 
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camps  in  Vermont.    Permit  me  to  read 
the  colloquy: 

Senator  Psoutt.  Are  any  of  these  camps 
in  Vermont? 

Secretary  Wbtz.  Are  any  «(  the  camps  In 
Vermont?     I  wiU  have  to  cheek  that. 

Now,  when  you  say.  "Ars  any  ol  the 
camps  In  Vermont?"  I  am  talking  only 
about  the  list  I  have  before  me  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  list  which  haa  been  presented 
and  prepared  by  the  DepartoMOt  of  Interior- 
and  as  far  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
U  oonoemed,  there  U  a  camp  at  Swanton  in 
Vermont. 

Senator  Paoxrrr.  Can  you  give  me  any  In- 
formation about  that  camp,  how  long  it  has 
been  built,  what  type  of  camp  it  Is? 

Secretary  Wi»rB.  It  is  a  canap  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdttfe  sstabllshed. 
It  would  be  a  smaU  one.  Tlie  o^iaclty  ot 
that  camp  Is  indicated,  aoootdlng  to  the  fig- 
ures I  have,  which  I  must  give  you  at  this 
point,  on  the  basis  of  what  I  havs  before  me 
at  10  people,  with  a  cost  of  •25.000.  which 
would  be  available  within  90  days  of  the 
approval  of  the  project. 

The  fascinating  thing  about  this  Ver- 
mont camp  is  that  it  does  not  exist.  The 
Department  of  the  Interior  rather 
squeamishly  admitted  that  the  «^mp  is 
nonexistent,  but  stated  in  half  i^wlo- 
getic  tones  that  the  Department  is  con- 
sidering building  a  camp  there. 

Just  imagine  that,  Mr.  President.  The 
administration  cited  as  a  camp  avail- 
able for  use  one  at  Swanton,  Vt.,  which 
is  not  even  in  the  blueprint  stage. 

I  also  referred  to  another  camp  in  a 
Western  State,  which  is  of  the  mythical 
variety. 

These  are  only  two  glaring  examples 
of  the  administration's  lack  of  knowl- 
edge ot  existing  facilities.    In  short,  the 
administration   does   not   know    which 
ones  will  be   used,  or  which  ones  are 
presently  occupied,  or  how  they  are  con- 
structed.    In  fact,   the  administration 
does  not  even  know  whether  they  exist 
Mr.  President,  the  hearings  on  Senate 
bill  1  amounted  to  an  extensive  num- 
olog  by  administration  ^lokesmen  on  the 
glories  to  our  dviUsatian  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  two  titles  of  Soiate  bill  1. 
More  parUeularly,  the  maior  portion 
of  those  hearings  extolled  tbe  flM«nifl- 
cent  elation  which  unemi^oyed  youth 
will  experience  fnun  6  months— or  2 
years — in  the  woods  and  forests,  as  con- 
templated, in  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  under  title  I  of  the  bill. 

One  sOgniflcant  fact  emerges  from  a 
reading  of  the  hearings  on  title  I:  The 
apparent  failure  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
the  matter  of  the  preparatioa  of  unoa- 
ployed  youth  to  oiter  the  skilled  labor 
force  which  our  economy  now  needs. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  wit- 
nesses before  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
plosrment  and  Manpower,  which  con- 
ducted the  hearings,  concentrated  on  the 
conservation  of  natural  resouroes  which 
is  sought  to  be  fostered  by  Senate  bill  1. 
Indeed,  <me  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  title  n  of  the  bill  was  to  in- 
sure that  the  hcHnetown  programs  pro- 
posed under  that  title  riiould  give 
priority  to  conservation  and  put:  clean- 
up projects. 

So  Senate  bill  1  Is.  In  essence,  a  con- 
servation bin,  rather  than  a  MD  to  deal 
with  the  imemployment  problem  among 
our  youth. 
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I  greatly  faror  conaenration  of  our 
natural  resources.  I  recogniie  the  Im- 
portance of  our  paifc  system  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  But  there  is 
^  an  appropriate  means  by  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  consider  s\ich  legislation. 

The  ttane  and  service  which  members 
of  the  various  Senate  committees  devote 
to  the  problons  before  them  give  to  those 
members  special  insight  into  those  prob- 
lems. However,  some  of  us  who  serve 
on  other  committees  are  perhaps  less 
familiar  with  those  areas  of  legislation, 
and  look  to  our  better  informed  col- 
leagues for  assistance. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  the  Sub- 
committee oa  Employment  and  Man- 
power should,  and  do.  know  something 
about  our  unemplojrment  problems.  But 
we,  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  do  not  possess  the  specific  knowl- 
edge with  respect  to  conservation  and 
paiic  land  matters  which  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee  are  able  to  develop. 

Certainly  that  committee  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  Senate  bill  1. 
This  would  seem  to  conform  to  the  view 
of  the  proponents  of  the  pending  bill. 

Consideration  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  bill.  The  Senate,  and  indeed  the 
entire  Nation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
administration,  would  seem  to  be  wisely 
served  by  a  report  from  that  committee 
on  both  titles  of  Senate  bill  1. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  entitled  to 
express  itself  on  this  matter.  The  Sen- 
ate la  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of 
those  views.  Indeed,  for  the  sake  of  an 
orderly  conservation  program,  considera- 
tion by  that  committee  would  seem  to  be 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  that  some 
of  the  agencies  which  have  supervision 
over  the  camps  which  were  listed  in  the 
Rbgoks  of  April  4  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  the  names  of  these  camps 
or  their  locatim  have  been  divulged — 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  them  feel 
that  If  new  xuadertakings  of  this  nature 
are  to  be  instigated,  the  camps  should 
be  in  different  locations,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  in  existence  m  those 
areas.  Moreover.  I  defy  anyone  to  show 
that  many  of  these  camps  are  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  can  readily  be 
utilized  by  the  proposed  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

Representatives  of  the  administration 
have  said  that  the  expenditure  of  $15 
milhon  would  be  required  in  order  to  put 
these  camps  into  shape.  That  would 
reduce  the  available  money  the  first  year 
to  $45  million.  Based  on  a  statement 
during  the  heauings.  prepared  by  a 
majority  staff  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the 
minimal  cost  would  be  $4,500  per  boy. 
That  means  that  the  potential  enroll- 
ment would  be  reduced  to  10,000.  Of 
course,  as  I  suggested  earlier,  if  they  had 
undertaken  to  build  camps  sufficient  to 
provide  hou^ng  for  15.000  boys,  the  cost 
would  have  been  $75  million,  instead  of 
the  $60  mUlion  which  would  be  author- 
ized under  the  provisions  of  the  bilL 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
sound  legislation  to  permit  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 


which  Is  familiar  with  facilities  on  public 
lands  to  have  an  opportimty  to  study  the 
bill  and  to  hear  wltneeaes  who  are  far 
more  qualified  to  dtscuas  this  matter 
than  were  most  of  the  wltneases  who 
were  heard  by  the  Ccmmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  in- 
structions that  it  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate  not  later  than  April  30. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
tnist  that  the  Senate  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  examine  the  arguments 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  camps  and  their 
location,  and  also  the  other  arguments 
he  has  made  in  opposition  to  the  bllL 

The  question  now  before  the  Senate  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

The  remarks  %  shall  submit  at  this 
time  will  be  brief. 

The  old  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camp  program,  which  was  ao  phenome- 
nal a  success  that  it  was  almost  with- 
out opposition  or  criticism,  remains  a 
landmark  of  public  policy.  That  legisla- 
tion was  initiated  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  was  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  that  committee: 
and  it  was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  that  the  program  was  estab- 
lished. 

Second,  exhaustive  hearings  on  Senate 
bill  1  or  on  legislation  identical  in  na- 
ture have  been  held  during  the  last  three 
Congresses,  as  follows:  On  Senate  bill 
812.  in  the  86th  Congress:  on  Senate 
bin  404.  in  the  87th  Congress;  and 
on  Senate  bill  1.  in  the  88th  Congress. 

I  may  state  that  Senate  bill  812  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  after  having  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Insofar  as  this  proposed  legislation 
is  concerned,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Is  uncontested  by  the  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946. 

Third,  the  bill  does  not  provide  any 
new  authorizations  involving  forests, 
parks,  or  public  lands.  Of  course,  it  is 
true  that  when  this  measure  becomes 
law  and  becomes  public  policy,  many  of 
the  youths  who  will  be  employed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  work  upon 
public  lands  or  in  national  or  State  parks 
or  in  Federal  forests  or  State  forests. 
But  so  far  as  new  authorizations  are  con- 
cerned, such  parks,  forests,  and  public 
lands  are  not  included  withm  the  pur- 
view of  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  essentially 
an  employment  bill  and  an  education 
bill.  It  would  be  Just  as  germane  and 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  when  the  Hill- 
Burton  Hospital  Act  comes  before  the 
Senate  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works;  or  that  when  the  pro- 
gram of  accelerated  public  works  is  re- 
ported by  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
each  section  of  that  bill  that  related  to 
a  hospital  or  to  a  health  center  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; or  that  if  any  funds  were  to  be  ex- 


pended  upon  any  kind  of  streets  or  »•. 
erage  system,  the  bin  be  referred  to  thi 
committee  that  handles  housint  m 
home  finance  activities.  ^ 

The  responsibility  for  the  meaaoa  k 
clearly  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  ai2 
Public  Welfare.  To  determine  othe 
wise  would  be  unjust  to  that  comnuttet 
and  to  the  work  of  a  committee  whwo! 
reported  the  bill  after  a  vote  of  H  j^ 
and  a  committee  that  during  three  Gte. 
gresses  has  held  hearings  day  after  du 
and  week  after  week.  I  believe  it  w^M 
really  be  an  insult  to  the  committee  to 
reject  its  Jurisdiction  and  refer  the  boj 
to  another  committee  which  has  Its  o«m 
fleld  of  Jurisdiction  and  does  wen  withte 
that  fleld  of  Jurisdiction,  as  was  Indi- 
cated only  recently  by  the  wllderneii  btn 
which  passed  this  t>ody  by  an  overwbeia. 
ing  majority. 

I  call  upon  Senators  to  sustain  ti» 
committee  and  the  leadership  on  thk 
question,  to  vote  against  the  motioo  a( 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  to  np. 
port  the  committee  representative  w)a 
is  handling  the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Titt 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  c( 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  commit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Interkr 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  be  recognized  briefly,  i 
suppose  the  question  might  be  Mkad, 
Why  would  I  speak  upon  this  questtooT 
Perhaps  my  easiest  excuse  \»  that  I  hsic 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Interior  tad 
Insular  Affairs  longer  than  any  Monber 
of  the  present  Congress.  I  have  lemd 
for  14  years.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
bills  go  through  that  committee. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  am 
Interested  in  the  bill.  I  served  for  mxat 
time  in  the  Department  of  Agrieultare. 
as  many  people  will  recall  If  we  are  to 
consider  the  forests  of  the  United  Statei. 
the  man  who  has  charge  of  that  fWd 
is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
conunittee  that  might  have  Jurisdlctko 
after  the  Committee  on  Interior  sad 
Insular  Affairs  has  concluded  Its  bev- 
ings  would  be  the  Conunittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

I  have  still  another  reason  which  li 
somewhat  compelling  to  me.  In  the 
year  1935,  as  a  representative  of  Ur. 
Harry  Hopkins,  I  tried  to  be  adminis- 
trator of  the  CCC  program,  not  only  to 
my  own  State,  but  eventually  in  sU  11 
Western  States.  I  know  that  the  Inter- 
est of  those  camps  was  not  in  trails  bat 
in  youth.  Therefore  I  am  anxious  to 
make  sure  that  the  measure  comes  fna 
the  committee  whose  main  interest  k 
youth. 

The  words  with  which  the  bill  stsrto 
are  as  follows: 

Sk.  103.  The  purpoM  of  thla  UUe  io  (1> 
to  proylde  ua«ful  work  cxpcrleiice  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed  youths. 

That  18  the  whole  point.  U  the  nutn 
concern  of  the  bill  was  work  in  the  Is- 
terlor  areas  of  our  country  and  opoa 
forests,  I  might  Insist  upon  Jurisdictton 
for  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

I  see  present  in  the  Chamber  my  fla< 
and  always  honored  friend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
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jMlnrilHhTtl  Senator  from  Virginia 
mr  BrtDl.  We  have  considered  some 
MUs'  relating  to  taxation  on  minerals. 
We  have  eoniAdered   MDs  dedgned  to 

help  the  lead  and  zinc  Industry.  They 
have  conUlned  tax  features.  There  has 
never  been  any  diflleulty  about  them. 
Those  were  flnanoe  bills.  The  Commit- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
^^^tm  a  look  at  each  of  them.  Each 
yne  the  committee  has  done  so,  we 
have  asked  to  have  that  look.  When 
there  ts  a  necessity  for  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  have 
a  b)ok  at  a  bill,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  request. 

I  did  not  consider  the  pending  bill  to 
be  a  1>U1  of  that  nature. 

First,  I  point  out  that  no  new  authority 
to  do  things  on  forests,  parks,  or  public 
lands  created  from  public  doonain  is  in- 
volved in  the  bill.  Hence,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  bill  belongs  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Second,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  pointed  out,  the  old  CCC 
Act,  was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor.  When  Jiuisdic- 
tlon  has  been  granted,  it  has  {persisted 
for  a  long  time.  - 

In  the  House  of  RepreseiVlatives,  the 
sugar  bill  is  handled  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  In  the  Senate,  it  is 
bandied  by  the  Finance  Committee. 
There  is  no  logic  in  the  arrangement, 
but  there  is  tradition,  and  we  live  up  to 
it  Any  Senator  who  niight  try  to  take 
the  sugar  bill  away  from  the  committee 
of  which  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  chairman  would  And  himself  in  a  peck 
of  trouble.  Senators  would  insist  that 
it  return  to  the  committee  which  had 
been  handling  that  measure. 

Third,  I  point  out  that  exhaustive 
hearings  have  been  held  in  the  86th, 
t7th,  and  88th  Congresses  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I 
sm  iK>t  authorized  to  speak  for  the 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  who  Is  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jacksoh].  I 
desire  that  point  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. But  I  am  able  to  say  that  the 
schedule  of  that  conunittee  has  been 
pretty  well  taken  up.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  to  do.  We  have  id- 
ready  done  hard  work. 

Some  of  the  bills  considered  by  that 
committee  have  already  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. It  would  be  difUcuIt,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  that  committee  to  give  the 
measure  careful  consideration  and  re- 
port back  by  April  30. 

TlUe  I  of  the  blU  deals  with  Federal 
lands  only.  At  the  most  the  eiu-ollees 
could  number  15.000.  But  title  n  deals 
with  urban  areas  and  State  lands. 
States  may  decide  that  the  work  be  per- 
formed elsewhere.  The  program  would 
Involve  some  60,000  enrollees.  There- 
fore the  very  purpose  of  the  bill  seems  to 
be  to  benefit  urban  areas,  and  not  so 
much  forest  areas. 

The  standing  rules  of  the  Senate  mark 
out  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  The 
duties  of  the  committee  are  clearly  de- 
fined. They  Involve  "public  lands  gen- 
fnOy,  inchiding  entry,  easements,  and 
Wttlng  thereon." 


Bringing  txiys  to  camp  to  develop  trails 
in  an  endeavor  to  help  them  does  not 
relate  to  grazing  on  such  lands. 

Therefore,  when  we  deal  with  the 
measure,  I  hope  we  deal  with  it  reaUstl- 
caUy  and  allow  the  bUl  to  remain  with 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  not  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. As  much  as  I  like  to  preserve  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee,  aiid  as 
much  as  I  like  to  have  its  Jurisdiction 
expanded,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  a  proper  bill 
to  be  referred  to  that  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
gument that  the  bill  Is  properly  within 
the  Jiuisdiction  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  there- 
fore should  not  be  referred  to  another 
c(Hnmittee,  is  a  rather  narrow  argimient 
indeed,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
only  last  week  in  this  body  there  was 
considered  a  measure — the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act — ^which  had  been  studied 
carefully  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  did  not  have  Jioisdlctlon 
of  the  bill.  Senators  in  charge  of  that 
bill  said  that  although  they  had  origi- 
nally opposed  the  Idea  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  CoQunerce  considering  the  meas- 
ure because  they  felt  that  "too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth,"  they  themselves 
admitted — and  it  was  the  consensus — 
that  the  coiislderation  or  study  of  the 
measure  by  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce had  resulted  in  a  much  improved 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Conunerce  had 
made  some  good  contributions  to  it.  In 
the  light  of  that  precedent  established 
only  last  week,  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  bill  should  be  referred 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tingiilshed  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  read  the  first 
two  lines  of  section  102  under  the  stated 
purpose.  I  should  like  to  read  the  en- 
tire section: 

BTATKBCKNT    OT     PUKPOSE 

8sc.  103.  The  purpose  of  this  Utle  is  (1) 
to  provide  usef lU  work  experience  opport\ml- 
tles  for  unemployed  youths  so  that  their  em- 
ployablUty  may  be  increased  through  partici- 
pation in  such  programs  of  conservation 
planned  and  designed  by,  and  under  the 
inunediate  supervision  of,  the  various  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs; 
and  (2)  to  enable  the  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserving 
and  developing  natural  resources  and  recrea- 
tional areas  to  accelerate  programs  planned 
by  such  agencies  to  f ulflU  such  responsibility. 

I  submit  that  programs  of  a  conserva- 
tion nature  do  not  come  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Conunittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  but  very  definitely  are 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  submit  also  that  at  the  present  time 
no  one.  including  those  in  the  executive 
departments,  has  any  idea  whatsoever 
what  camps  included  in  the  list  on  page 
5666  of  the  Rsookd  of  April  4  are  avail- 
able and  what  the  cost  of  rehabiUtation 
wouki  be.  I  am  certain  of  that  because 
I  have  been  told  by  some  In  a  position 
to  know  that  they  have  not  the  slightest 
idea.    They  were  asked  to  submit  certain 


figures,  and  they  did  so.  But  the  figures 
are  not  very  realistic.  I  am  sure  we  will 
find  that  to  be  the  case  if  and  when  the 
program  gets  underway. 

I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this  discus- 
sion. When  the  debate  gets  underway. 
if  my  motion  is  defeated,  we  shall  exam- 
me  the  camp  sitviation.  together  with 
other  aspects  of  the  program. 

The  PRBSIDINa  C^FICER  (Mr. 
Brbwstbk  in  the  chair) .  Ttw  qoestion  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motional  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  whether  it  is  his  thought  at  this 
time  that  the  Touth  Conservation  Corps 
should  be  under  the  D^xtrtment  of  La- 
bor, or  whether  it  is  his  thought  that  it 
should  be  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  it  should  not 
be  under  the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
should  be  either  under  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  under  the  Department 
of  Agricultxure.  because  this  facet  of  the 
program  is  concerned  prinuully  with  ac- 
tivities over  which  those  departments 
have  definite  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
about  the  CMTC  camps  which  were  es- 
tablished? The  point  was  nuide  that  the 
bill  setting  up  those  camps  was  cleared 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  aiMi  La- 
bor in  the  thirties.  There  was  an  infer- 
ence that  since  that  bill  had  been  han- 
dled by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  pending  measure  should  be 
handled  by  a  afmiinr  conunittee.  Does 
the  Senator  recall  whether  the  CMTC 
camps  fell  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Labor? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  am  sure  they  did  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROUTY]  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  instructions  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  together  with  its  views,  not  later 
than  April  30  next. 

On  this  vote  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoif],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschx],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkicax].  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  IMr.  TalmadgeI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondsoh]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CortisI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  llir.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "^ea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fnxn  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spabxmak]  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennssrlvanla  [Mr.  Sconl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
^yea. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMi.  TAiMAPGil  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  frmn  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bm- 
NKTTl  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SiMPsoii]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coorat].  the  Senator  from  Nebraslui 
[Mr.  Cuansl.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  jAvrrs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor frtun  Utah  [B^.  BmiitTT].  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CttktisI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bdmoitd- 
soir].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Bfr.  Spaucmah]. 
If  present  and^otlng.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ^ould  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI  would  vote  "nay." 

Thr  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  58.  as  follows : 

[No.  MLeg] 
TEAS — 29 


Aiken 

Ooldwater 

Mundt 

B«aU 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

BoggB 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Byr«l.V». 

Jordan,  Idaho 

BusseU 

Carlaon 

Kuchel 

SaltonstaU 

Cotton 

Long.  La. 

Stennls 

Dlrkaen 

McClellan 

Thxirmond 

Domlnlck 

Mecbem 

Tower 

Miller 

WUUams.  Del. 

Blender 

Morton 

NAYS— 68 

Anderaon 

Bartke 

Monroney 

Baniett 

Hayden 

Morae 

Barh 

Hill 

Moss 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Johnston 

PeU 

Case 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Prozmlre 

Churcb 

Keating 

Randoliih 

Clark 

KefauTer 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Smith 

Engle 

Mansflekl 

Symington 

Brrln 

McCarthy 

WUUams.  M.J. 

Pong 

McOee 

Tarborough 

Fxilbrlght 

McOovem 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Toung,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

McNamaim 

Hart 

Uetcalt 

NOT  VOTDfO— 18 

Allott 

Jants 

Simpson 

Bennett 

l^iuschs 

Co(q;>er 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Robertson 

■dmondaoa 

Boon 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  rectmakler  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.. first. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  be  absent  from  my  duties  beginning 
now.  I  have  been  invited  to  appear  to- 
morrow before  the  Florida  Legislature 
on  the  poll  tax  amendment.  I  have 
frequently  given  assurance  to  this  body 
that  that  would  be  my  course.  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  ex- 
cused from  attendance  on  my  duties  In 
the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


So  Mr.  PRotmr's  motion  was  rejected. 


COMMITTEE     MEETING    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  may  hold  hearings  tomorrow 
while  the  Senate  is  in  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION   CORPS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and 
employement  for  young  men  and  to  ad- 
vance the  conservation,  development, 
and  management  of  natiural  resources 
and  recreational  areas;  and  to  authorize 
local  area  youth  employment  programs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Next.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  voted  against  this 
motion  not  because  I  favor  the  bill,  but 
because  I  think  the  committee  which 
reported  the  bill  had  ample  authority 
to  do  so.  It  not  only  has  Jurisdiction 
in  labor  matters,  but  also  in  educational 
matters.  The  substance  of  this  bill  falls 
in  one  place  or  another. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  apparently  does  not 
want  to  take  jurisdiction.  So  I  think 
there  was  ample  reason  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  have 
considered  the  bill. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  op- 
pose the  bill.  I  think  it  is  as  wrong  as 
can  be  for  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
be  mgaglng  in  an  effort  of  this  kind, 
with  substations  to  be  located  in  every 
village  and  farm  in  the  Nation.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  fall,  and  I  am  sorry  I  wUl 
not  be  able  to  be  present  to  vote  against 
it  when  the  vote  on  passage  is  taken. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 


AprU  f 

Missouri  [Mr.  SncmoToif].  and  I  ^ 
unanimous  ocmaent  to  dl^ense  with  S 
reading  of  the  amendment 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Xg  u^- 
obJecU<m?  Without  objection,  it  jj^ 
ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Piq^ 
MmK.  for  himself  and  Mr.  Bruxmonm  k 
as  follows: 

On  page  38.  line  11.  strlk*  out  "tiOjHa. 
000"  and  inasrt  In  Ueu  thereof  "MOMsS^ 

On  page  4S,  line  33,  strike  out  "fgOMlu 
000"  smd  Insert  In  lieu  thcraof  "$SOjomMtr 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I « 
willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  dehiti 
on  the  amendment,  if  the  Senator  tnm 
Pennsylvania  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  win  tt» 
Senator  3rleld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  if  there  cod4 
be  an  agreement  to  a  limitation  of  5  biIb. 
utes  on  each  side  on  this  amendment  gnd 
if  the  yeas  and  nay^  may  be  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yess  tad 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  so  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  msy  he 
acted  on? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  unanimous  eoo- 
sent  that  the  debate  on  the  amendmot 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  limited 
to  5  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  thh 
is  a  simple  amendment.  It  would  nt 
back  the  cost  of  the  bill  from  $120  nil. 
lion  to  $100  million. 

The  President,  in  his  budget,  on  ptge 
619,  requested  $100  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. That  was  the  limit  of  what  he 
requested.  As  I  understand,  the  m- 
merous  and  formidable  adminlstrstlGe 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  cob- 
mlttee  did  not  request  that  the  amount 
of  $100  million  be  increased.  The  sd- 
minlstration  position  is  clear.  The  ad- 
ministration is  very  sjonpathetlc  to  this 
program.  It  studied  it  carefully,  enh- 
ated  it  carefully,  and  felt  that  $100  mil- 
lion would  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  shield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  this  $100  million  (or 
the  first  year,  or  do  the  amounts  eacalste 
after  the  first  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  $100  mlDloo 
for  the  first  year.  I  uiiderstand  that  li- 
ter the  first  year  there  will  be  such  sp- 
propriatlon  as  Congress  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  other  words,  the 
sky  and  the  demands  of  the  various  com- 
munities will  be  the  limit 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  depends  on  whst 
Congress  decides  to  do. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  realize  that.  How- 
ever, when  a  camp  is  established  In  ooe 
conununlty,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
a  neighboring  community  to  understsad 
why  it  cannot  also  have  a  camp. 
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Ifr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator's 
Anned  Services  Committee  hM  reoom- 
mSded  a  reduction  of  •ome  $420  million 
in  the  defen*  budget. 

£.    RUSSELL.    It    is    about    $T71 

million.  .  w  i.  iw 

Bdr  PROXBHRE.  Yes.  gross,  but  the 
-ommittee  increased  the  appropriation 
Swwther  section  by  over  $800  million. 

Ifr    RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Ilr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  net  decrease 
wM  about  $400  million. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Yes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  if 
we  can  cut  the  defense  budget  by  that 
amount,  we  can  certainly  cut  the  pro- 
grun  that  is  recommended  here  to  the 
level  of  what  the  administration  re- 
quested. As  Members  of  the  Senate 
Imow  there  is  a  deficit  this  year  in  our 
Federal  budget  of  about  $9  billion.  There 
Is  a  budget  of  $100  billion.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  us  to  increase  spending 
to  the  extent  of  $4.5  billion  to  $6  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  It  makes  sense  to  keep 
gptn^ing  at  least  down  to  the  level  that 
Q^  gdministratlon  itself  has  requested. 
I  eamettly  hope  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pezmsylvania  will  accept  the 
amenidment.  because  I  know  how  deep- 
ly he  feels  about  the  biU.  I  believe  it 
Is  a  good  bill,  a  necessary  bill;  but  I 
think  we  should  go  along  with  the  ad- 
piinutratlon's  original  request. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  statement. 
On  page  4  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill,  the  committee  Itself  states: 

The  oommlttee  sgrees  that  this  program 
must  begin  smaU.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
approfirlau  sums  tor  a  full-scale  attack 
upon  the  segment  of  the  youth  employment 
problem  covered  by  this  bill  until  the  ma- 
chinery and  procedures  for  such  a  program 
are  operable. 

I  submit  that  a  $120  million  program 
is  not  small.  It  is  20  percent  above  what 
the  administration  requested.  Under 
those  circumstances  I  believe  it  makes 
sense  for  us  at  least  to  cut  back  the 
smoimt  to  the  administration's  request 
for  g)endlng. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  presenting 
ills  amendment.  I  point  out  that  one 
reason  why  I  think  the  amendment  is  a 
wise  amendment  is  that  there  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  the  other  day  a 
Ust  of  campsites  that  would  be  avail- 
sble.  I  forget  whether  10  or  12  were 
listed  in  my  State.  Only  one  of  these 
camps  could  be  occupied  to  any  extent 
St  all.  One  was  located  40  miles  west 
of  Wickenburg.  I  know  that  Senators 
do  not  know  where  Wickenburg  Is  lo- 
cated. However,  it  has  temperatures 
reaching  125  degrees  in  the  shade.  I 
never  heard  of  that  camp.  Another  one 
Is  proposed  to  be  located  at  the  bottom 
of  Orand  Canyon.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Park  Service  would  agree  to  have  a 
camp  down  there. 

I  think  high^  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  he  would  agree  to  give 
me  the  honor  to  let  me  oosponsor  his 
amendment 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unaninunis 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Seantor 


from  ArlBona  be  added  as  a  eoaponaor 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlcm.  It  is  so  ordered. 

BAr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  administration  did  not  expect  to 
spend  more  than  $60  million  on  this  pro- 
gram during  the  first  year.  Therefore, 
my  amendment  would  give  the  adminis- 
tration ample  flexibility. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
thought  surely  I  would  not  have  voted 
for  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  However,  many  things  have 
happened  since  then.  We  have  heard 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
from  the  Director  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  Mr.  Caplin.  Mr.  Caplin 
has  stated  that  the  fate  of  the  Nation 
virtually  depends  on  our  saving  $5  mil- 
lion through  emasctilating  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  States.  I  had  not  realized  until 
this  day  that  our  country  is  in  such  dire 
financial  straits.  However,  inasmuch  as 
Mr.  Caplin  seems  to  feel  that  the  Nation 
is  likely  to  fall  apart  unless  we  save  $6 
million  somewhere,  I  think  it  is  much 
better  to  save  it  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
than  it  is  through  emasculating  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  offices  in  12  States  and 
depleting  them  in  many  others. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
I  h<H>e  that  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress,  we  will  be  able  not 
only  to  try  to  save  Mr.  Caplin  his  $5 
million,  but  also,  in  connection  with 
other  measures  that  will  come  up.  as 
much  as  $5  billion. 

I  am  glad  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  frcxn  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  true, 
as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  sasrs.  that 
the  administration,  interested  as  always 
in  economy,  reconunended  an  authori- 
zation of  only  $100  million  for  the  bill. 
After  carefully  hearing  the  testimony  of 
approximately  60  witnesses,  the  conunit- 
tee  decided  by  a  vote  of  11  to  3  that  an 
additional  authorization  would  be  desir- 
able, fuUy  appreciating  that  when  the 
bill  reaches  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, if  it  ever  does,  there  will  be  a  natural 
tendency  to  appropriate  somewhat  less 
than  the  authorization.  However,  the 
Goldwater-Proxmire  axis 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Symington. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  bc^  the  Seiuitor's 
pardon.  It  is  the  Goldwater-Proxmire- 
Symington  axis.  It  is  a  brave  Senator 
who  would  oppose  an  amendment  jointly 
sponsored  by  such  fine  Senators.  There- 
fore, on  behalf  of  the  conunittee,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  pomt  out  one  final  consideration.  I 
hope  the  matter  will  be  kept  in  proper 
perq?ective.  We  are  spending  some- 
thing like  $1  billion  a  week  on  the  de- 
fense program,  or  $52  billion  a  year. 
The  suggestion  was  made  the  other  day, 
m  connection  with  the  pending  bill  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor— and  it  is  true — 
that  we  will  spend  on  the  defense  pro- 
gram between  this  minute,  5 :45  pjn.,  and 
8  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  more  money 


than  the  committee  asks  in  this  bill  for  a 
whole  year. 

I  suggest  that  we  keep  these  things  in 
proper  perspective.  If  we  have  any  de- 
sire to  help  the  young  people  of  our 
coimtry  become  employable,  I  hope  we 
will  keep  the  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram substantially  as  it  is  and  the  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  committee. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Symington-Proxmire-Goldwater  axis  re- 
duction in  the  authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Soiator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PkoxxikxI,  on  behalf  of 
himself,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Stmingtoh],  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  GoLowATKK].  The  jreas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legiriative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mondson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HatdenI,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  HoLLAin)],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschk],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  LonoI,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spakkman],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgcI  are 
absent  on  official  business.* 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmonoson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschkI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lokg],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spaskman],  and  the 
Senator  fnun  Georgia  (Bfr.  Talmadgs] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bbn- 
NXTT]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  SncpsoN]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Hie  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CooPES],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  CxTRTml,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javxts]  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SoottI  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkmwbtt]  ,  the  Sen 
ator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuktis],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65. 
nays  2 1 .  as  follows : 

(No.  47  Leg.] 
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Aiken 
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McClellan 
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WUllMM.  M.J. 
Tarboroush 

jfOT  vormo — m 

Bcott 
Bimpson 
Jevita  Sparkman 

LaoBCbe  TalxnadKe 


So  tbe  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
PtoxMnx.  for  hbnself,  Mr.  OOLVWA-m, 
and  BCr.  SnoNGTOir,  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUBINBS8 

Ifr.  MANSFIXLD.  ICr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  tbat  there  win  be 
no  further  vottnc  tonight;  therefore. 
there  will  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  except  for  Senators 
who  wish,  to  make  speeches,  miless  I 
hear  otherwise  from  Senators  in  charge 
of  the  bin.  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania nSi.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from 
l^nnesota  [Mr.  HumphkkyI. 


MEETING  OP  SUBCXJMMITTEE  ON 
MIGRATORY  LABOR  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  ON  WEDNESDAY 

lir.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unantaaoua  oonaefit  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  permitted  to  meet  tomorrow 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wtarts  and  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Celebrene. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wish  to  be 
assured  ttiat  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  this  side  of  the  stisle  have 
approved  this  request. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  California  that,  as  the 
ranking  mmorlty  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  have  discussed  the  request 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and 
liave  agreed  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   CAROLINA  CHARTER  OP   1663 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  more  than 
375  years  ago  at  Fort  Raleigh  on  Roanoke 
Island,  on  the  outer  banks  of  North 
Carolina,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  establislied 
the  first  fioglish  C(dony  in  the  New 
World.  It  was  there  In  1585,  more  than 
20  years  before  the  founding  of  James- 
town and  more  than  30  years  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth,  that  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  the  first  child  of  Enghsh- 
speakinc  parents,  was  bom.  Thus  it  was 
that  this  area  of  the  New  World,  which 
in  time  was  to  be  kiuiwn  as  North  Car- 
olina, aehleved  the  double  recognition  of 
the  first  State  to  be  colonifled  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  first  to  record  a  birth  of  a 
child  of  English  descent. 


However,  there  ia  another,  later  evant 
which  Is  at  least  as  rigniHeant  aa  this 
eariF  folonlMllan  to  tlM  falstevy  of  my 

State  and  our  country.  AUhougb  it  was 
not  known  bar  the  nsa»e  «ntil  laSer.  axid 
altbougb  seose  aettlsvs  were  already 
there  by  that  date.  1463  was  in  a  real 
sense  the  blrthdate  of  North  Carolina, 
for  it  was  Uien  that  a  charter  was  given 
by  King  Charles  n  «<  England  to  eight 
of  his  noblemen.  Tlie  land  granted  by 
the  charter  stretched  from  Virginia  to 
Florida.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pa- 
clllc:  and  it  was  called  Carolina.  That 
land  covered  part  or  all  of  17  of  the  pres- 
ent States;  and  the  charter  is,  therefore, 
peeuMarly  important  to  the  history  of 
each. 

The  Carolina  Charter,  wlilch  the  King 
issued  to  hii  eight  lords  proprietors  300 
years  ago  formed  part  of  the  foundation 
upon  which  our  Nation's  laws  and  gov- 
ernment are  built:  it  is  a  keystone  of  our 
\JB.  Constitution.  This  significant  con- 
tribution of  the  charter  has  been  suc- 
cinctly pointed  out  by  the  Tercentenary 
ComjBfiissitMi: 

It  la  nnrertibelew  an  taKUspenaablc  link  In 
the  chain  of  record  beginntng  with  Magna 
Carta  that  estabUahas  and  preserves  our  po- 
litical liberties  down  to  Ube  present. 

Three  provisions  deserve  special  atten- 
tion in  this  connection.  Under  the  first 
of  these  the  lords  proprietors  were  di- 
rected to  "make  and  enact  laws  with 
the  advice,  consent,  and  approbation  of 
the  freemen  of  the  said  profvlnce,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  dele- 
gates or  deputies." 

Anotlier  provision  granted  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Carolina  "all  liberties,  franchises, 
and  privileges  of  this  our  klnfdom  of 
England."  A  third  grants  a  large  meas- 
ure of  religious  freedom  to  the  settlers. 
These  portions  of  the  charter  contained 
what  seems  to  me  the  heart  of  our  Amer- 
ican Constitution  which  wiu  adopted 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  after 
the  charter  was  granted. 

The  charter  itself  was  the  basis  of  suc- 
ceeding colonial  and  State  constitutions 
of  North  Carolina.  The  first  constitution 
adopted  after  the  charter  was  the  Con- 
cessions and  Agreement  of  1669,  which 
provided  for  a  popularty  elected  assem- 
bly with  powers  broader  than  those  con- 
templated by  the  pr(H>rlet<Mr8.  Prom  the 
beginning  the  people  of  Carolina  demon- 
strated that  they  were  of  independent 
stock,  unwilling  to  be  the  transatlantic 
serfs  ot  eight  lords  In  England.  The 
proprietors  themselves  were  only  too 
aware  of  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
capricious  natxu-e  of  the  ungrateful  set- 
tlers whom  they  admonished  "were  a 
people  that  neither  imderstood  your  own 
nor  regarded  our  Interests."  During  this 
time  the  first  American  uprising  against 
distant  and  arbitrary  rule  occurred. 
This  was  Culpeper's  rebellion  In  the 
Carolina  coun^  of  Albemarle  m  Decem- 
ber 1677.  The  object  of  this  protest  was 
a  tax  measure  which  the  proprietors  im- 
posed without  the  consent  of  the  colo- 
nists: this  became  the  first'  rebellion 
against  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion." The  colonists  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing an  assemUy  and  controlling  Caro- 
Itoa  for  3  years  after  the  uprising.    At 


that  time  the  settlers  wiere referred te>. 
rebels;  a  century  later  thsir  deaseiuw! 
would  be  known  as  patriots. 

During  Its  first  kalf  century  the  eoa. 
trol  of  Carolina  alternated  betweeahl 
Inhabitants  and  its  nominal  niiexs  is 
England.  Finally  in  n3A,  the  cbait» 
was  returned  to  the  crown,  and  Horth 
Carolina  remained  an  English  colo&j 
imtil  Its  Independence.  The  King^ 
no  better  luck  tiian  did  the  pro^rleton 
with  impressing  upon  his  subjects  whst 
he  considered  their  proper  statioxL  Be. 
bellion  and  formal  protests  were  the  rafe 
during  this  period.  In  May  1775.  U» 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepeod. 
ence  was  adopted.  In  April  1778,  the 
North  Carolina  Provincial  Congrea,  h 
the  Halifax  resolves,  formal^  urged  tht 
dissolution  of  ties  with  England  and  i 
Union  of  the  Colonies.  This  wii  i 
major  impetus  toward  drafting  the  D^. 
laratlon  of  Independence  on  JvHj  t 
North  Carolina  was,  however,  the  next  to 
the  last  original  colony  to  ratify  the  Cbn- 
stltutlon.  Joining  the  Union  only  after  it 
had  received  firm  commitments  thst  i 
Bill  of  Rights,  similar  to  the  rli^itB  t>> 
recuiy  guaranteed  by  the  State,  worxM  be 
added  to  the  docimient. 

Mr.  President,  the  tercentenary  w^ 
bratlon  is  focusing  attention  on  the  flra 
hundred  years  following  the  issuMoe  of 
the  Carolina  Charter.  There  were  msay 
events  and  many  great  men  durinf  AM 
period  who  were  important  to  the  cnl- 
tural.  financial,  agricultural,  and  n^ 
ligious  history  of  the  Nation.  However, 
the  events  I  have  Just  cited  are  to  mc  of 
the  greatest  moment.  Evenrtklng  ebe 
is  nothing  wlthoat  the  freedom  and  Ik- 
erty  upon  which  this  coimtry  was  band. 

Today,  300  years  after  the  charter  vu 
granted.  North  Carolina  Is  a  world  leader 
in  industry,  agriculture,  education,  and 
progressive  government.  Por  these  treat 
blessings  me  owe  our  eternal  thanka  li 
the  heritage  that  was  North  Csrollns^ 
from  its  inception. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy  signed  lull 
law  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  87th  Coo- 
gress.  establishing  the  North  Carollsa 
Tercentenary  Celebration  Commiarioo 
"to  formulate  and  implement  iJisns  to 
commemorate  the  300th  anniversaiy  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  piuposes."  The  President  has  ap- 
pointed my  good  friend.  Prank  Orahaa. 
the  distinguished  United  Nations  W0^ 
ator,  as  Chairman  of  that  CommiwiiM. 
on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve.  In  addh 
tion,  in  North  Carolina  there  is  a  State 
Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  Comsii^ 
sion  which  is  supervising  a  yearlooe 
celebration.  Just  this  past  Saturdsy  a 
stamp  cMnmemorating  this  great  event 
was  issued  In  Edenton.  N.C.,  one  of  tlK 
oldest  towns  in  the  country. 

1963  is  a  year  of  festivity  in  Nortfe 
CaroHna  with  special  cultural  obsov- 
ances  marking  our  anniversary  thnMig)>* 
out  the  State.  This,  therefore.  wiU  be 
a  particularly  exciting  year  for  touri* 
to  visit  the  "variety  TacaUonland"  of 
North  Carolina  and  attend  the  great  9^ 
door  dramas  wtiich  depict  life  during  tbe 
State's  early  colonial  history  and  t1^ 
our  many  sights  of  historical  interest 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  eon- 
sent  to  have  the  following  items  eon- 
ceruing  the  Carolina  Tercentenary  Cel»> 
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w,-tion  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
2Sow:  "Charter  Issued-^Ute  Is 
^rn  "  Greensboro  D*lly  News.  Oreens- 
JSoNC.  Mansh  J4.  1968;  "The  Caro- 
una  Charter  CouMnisslon."  pages  2  to  5: 
i^cndar  of  Forthcoming  Events  for 
Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary  1963; 
Ind  Tercentenary  Projects":  Public  Law 
g7_437-  "Tar  Heel  Stamp  Placed  on 
Sale  "  breensboro  Dally  News,  Oreens- 
boro'.  N.C.,  April  7, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECoaD. 
gs  follows: 

ivrom  the  Oreenaboro  (N.C.)  DaUy  Newa. 
'^^  Uar.  24.  1968I 

THUS  HoHoaB)  TsABS  Aoo:  CHsarsa 

larnvwa    Otats  Is  Bosm 

(By  Robert  Page) 

lK)^j,  300  yeara  ago,  North  Carolina  was 
Ijorn.  It  waa  not  christened  as  North  Caro- 
Uns  until  almoet  50  years  Uter.  but  was  bred 
by  ttoe  Charter  of  Carolina. 

In  his  court  at  Westminster,  Kngland,  300 
nan  ago  today,  King  Charles  n,  surrounded 
bTbU  eight  loyal  and  powerful  supporters, 
fSfS  to  the  elgbt  lords  proprietors  the  Char- 
ts of  OaroUna. 

Oonsldersd  outrageously  liberal  In  Its  pro- 
TlMoos  to  the  proprietors  and  to  the  settlers 
In  the  territory,  the  charter  eetabllahed  oer- 
talQ  freedoms  for  the  colonists.  It  became  a 
Ifwfc  In  a  cbaln  of  Invaluable  doctimenta, 
preceded  by  the  Magna  Carta  and  the  Bng- 
IWi  BUI  of  RlghU,  and  followed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statea. 

During  19S3,  the  Carolina  Charter  is  being 
booored  by  a  yearlong  celebration.  The 
oocaslon  is  also  being  used  to  teU  of  the 
many  ilgnlflcant  events  which  ooc\irred  as 
a  result  of  the  charter  untU  1703  in  North 
Carolina. 

Two  years  after  the  charter  eaUed  for  an 
asMmbly  o<  the  settlers  in  CaroUna,  the 
Orand  Asstmbly  of  the  Albemarle  convened 
In  laSS  at  Hall's  Creek.  The  only  settlers 
d  CaroUna  were  In  thg  Albenuu-Ie  Sound 
area.  f 

North  Carolina's  1003  General  Assembly 
will  Tlalt  the  site  of  that  flrst  assembly  on 
April  17.  The  current  leglalature  is  a  lineal 
desocndant  of  the  Orand  Asaembly  of  1606. 

The  UjS.  Post  Office  has  recognised  the 
importance  of  the  charter  in  producing  a 
commemorative  stamp  which  will  go  on  sale 
April  0  at  Edenton.  Slgnlflcaace  Is  added  to 
the  Carolina  Charter  stamp  In  that  the  niun- 
ber  of  commemorative  stamps  Issued  by  the 
Poet  Office  Is  now  9,  reduced  from  45  of  the 
recent  years. 

AST  BXHXSmON  TO  SB   R>U> 

A  Tercentenary  Art  Kxhlbltlon  wlU  open 
on  March  23  and  run  through  AprU  28  at 
the  North  Carolina  Art  Muaeum  In  Balelgh. 

Scares  of  annual  tourist  attractions,  oon- 
Tsnttons  and  meeUngs  have  adopted  the 
theme  of  North  CaroUna "s  SOOth  anniversary. 

On  April  22,  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
at  Durham  will  premiere  a  symphonic  c<»n- 
poaltlon  written  by  North  Carolina  com- 
poser Hunter  Johnson  who  has  worked  to 
capture  and  transmit  through  music  the 
^Ax\%  of  the  colonists  in  good  and  hard 
ttmea. 

A  3 -day  wagon  train  In  western  North 
CaroUna  will  tell  of  "Daniel  Boone's  Cross- 
ing of  the  Blue  Ridge,"  June  27-29. 

Leas  spectacular,  but  vital,  work  Is  being 
done  in  echools,  chim^hes  and  study  groups 
to  reevaluate  the  role  North  Carolina  played 
In  the  early  development  of  the  Nation  as 
a  restut  of  the  Carolina  Charter. 

A  statewide  essay  contest,  a  documentary 
moUon  picture,  special  publications  and 
campus  and  school  programs  are  being  spon- 
sored within  the  State's  schools  to  rejuvenate 


recognition  of  North  Carolina's  importance 
and  proud  past. 

As  Gov.  Terry  Sanford  stated:  "Tbo  often 
in  the  past,  neighboring  Statea  havs  stolsn 
the  thunder  on  oommenM>ratlons  and  osle- 
bratlons  of  this  type.  It  Is  time  we  began 
paying  proper  attention  to  our  past.  North 
CaroUna  U  richer  and  more  interesting  in 
iu  heritage  and  hiatory.  It  la  rtchar  atlU  m 
its  potential.  BuUding  on  the  foundation 
stonee  of  that  rich  past.  North  Carolinians 
Intend  to  achieve  that  great  potential." 

Whatever  the  great  potential  becomes  in 
reaUty,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  all 
began  300  years  ago — to  the  day. 

THK   CABOLn«A   CHAKTEB   TiaCXNTKNABT 

Commission 

The  year  1963  marks  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663.  On  March 
34  of  that  year.  King  Charles  II  at  his  court 
in  Westminster  issued  this  document  to  eight 
of  the  supporters  who,  a  few  yeara  earlier, 
had  provided  him  crucial  backing  in  his 
successful  struggle  to  regain  the  English 
throne.  Under  the  terms  of  the  grant  the 
eight  lords  proprietors  became  the  owners 
of  an  Immense  area  extending  aouthward 
from  Virginia  to  Florida  (then  a  Spanish 
possession)  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
South  Seas  or  Pacific  Ocean.  Although  the 
Carolina  Charter  was  granted  by  Charles  U 
to  his  eight  friends  In  settlement  of  political 
and,  perhaps,  other  Indebtedness,  it  Is  never- 
theless an  Indispensable  link  In  the  chain 
of  records  beginning  with  Magna  Carta  that 
eetabllshes  and  preserves  our  poUtical  liber- 
ties down  to  the  present. 

In  the  Carolina  Charter  are  found,  for  ex- 
ample, guarantees  of  the  representative  form 
of  government  which  characterlzee  our  way 
of  life.  The  lords  proprtetora  were  required 
to  "make  (and)  enact  under  their  aeala  •  *  • 
any  laws  whatsoever,  either  pertaining  to 
the  public  state  of  the  said  province  or  to 
the  private  utility  of  particular  persons,  ac- 
cording to  their  best  discretion,  of  and  with 
the  advice,  assent  and  approbation  of  the 
freemen  of  the  aaid  province,  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies, 
whom  for  enacting  the  said  laws  when  and 
as  often  as  need  shall  require  we  wUl  that 
(the  lords  proprietors)  shall  from  time  to 
time  assemble  In  such  manner  and  form  as 
to  them  shall  seem  best." 

The  original  docimient  from  which  these 
words  are  taken  was  acquired  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  by  a  group  of  public 
spirited  cltlaens  who  purchased  It  from  a 
British  antiquarian  bookseller  in  1040. 
The  venerable  4-page  parchment  Is  on 
display  In  the  Hall  of  History  in  Raleigh, 
encased  In  a  modem,  fireproof  safe  so  con- 
structed that  each  page  can  be  examined 
without  damaging  it.  Bach  year  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors,  including  entire  classes 
of  schoolboys  and  girls,  view  the  docimient. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  only  six  other  Statee 
poesess  their  colonial  charters  today. 

In  1050,  the  North  Carolina  General  Assem- 
bly, the  lineal  descendant  of  that  early  body 
which  convened  in  Albenuu-le  County  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  eetab- 
llahed the  Carolina  Charter  Tercentenary 
Commission.  This  group  was  charged  with 
the  development  and  execution  of  plans  for 
a  program  for  the  celebration  of  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  charter  In  1003.  The  charter 
commission,  as  it  is  commonly  referred  to, 
comprises  36  members  of  whom  3  are  ex 
officio,  namely:  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  the  directors  of  the  depart- 
ment of  conservation  and  development,  and 
of  archives  and  history.  The  remaining  23 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Oovemor  for 
2-year  terms.  The  Honorable  Francis  ■. 
Wlnslow,  of  Rocky  Moimt,  is  chairman  of  the 
oommtwslon.  Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  F.  PhUUps, 
U.8.  Army,  retired,  who  was  appointed  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  charter  commission  In 


6031 

in  Raleigh  at 


May  1060,  maintains  an 
121  Halifax  Street. 

Among  the  important  early  dsdalona  taken 
by  the  charter  commlaaion  waa  ons  to  in- 
clude In  the  scope  of  the  celebration  the  flrst 
century  of  the  colony's  existence,  that  is,  the 
period  1663-1763.  Several  cogent  reaaona  in- 
fluenced the  members  of  the  commiaaion  in 
this  determination.  Since  the  actual  grant- 
ing of  the  Carolina  Charter  occurred  in 
England,  there  la  not  available  in  North 
CaroUna  a  locale  spedflcaUy  aaeooiated  with 
the  year  1603  aa  la  Jameatown  for  1607  or 
Plymouth  Rock  for  1020.  Iforsover.  the 
tempo  of  activity  in  the  colony  immediately 
foUowlng  the  Issuanoe  of  the  diarter  was 
slow;  It  was  not  untU  October  1004,  that  the 
flrst  colonial  official,  William  Ihummond,  was 
appointed  Oovemor  and  commandsr  In  chief 
of  Albemarle  County,  one  of  the  three  re- 
gions into  which  the  colony  was  divided  by 
the  lords  proprietors. 

During  these  early  years  aettlementa  were 
confined  chiefly  to  the  coastal  region.  It  la 
estimated  that  by  1700  the  total  population 
of  the  colony  did  not  exceed  SXXX)  with  per- 
haps half  this  number  In  a  snuOl  area  ad- 
joining Albemarle  Sound.  By  1703,  however, 
the  colony's  population  had  grown  to  ap- 
proximately 200,000  and  settlement  had  ex- 
tended westward  to  the  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains. The  fortlflcation  from  which  the 
present-day  town  of  Old  Vort,  near  Aahevllle. 
is  descended  was  built  in  1766. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  time  frame 
1663-1763  provides  a  broad  geographical  base 
for  1063 's  celebrations  and  offers  a  reason- 
ably wide  selection  of  events  suitable  for 
commemoration.  Increased  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  local  as  well  as  State-wide  ob- 
servances, a  situation  which  the  charter 
commission  considers  conducive  to  a  genu- 
inely popular  celebration. 

Still  another  important  consideration 
motivated  the  charter  commiaslon  In  its 
decision  to  adopt  the  period  1663-1763  as  a 
chronological  basis  for  its  plans.  Hlst<»lans 
regard  the  year  1763  as  the  end  of  the 
colonial  epoch  of  American  history.  In 
that  year  the  Seven  Tears'  War,  or  the  Rench 
and  Indian  War,  as  the  conflict  was  known 
in  the  colonies,  ended.  With  the  elimination 
of  the  local  threat,  provincial  spirit  tended 
to  become  increasingly  aelf-sufllcient  and 
nationalistic,  a  development  that  was  not 
slowed  by  Britain's  efforts  to  induce  the 
colonies  to  accept  economic  measures  de- 
signed to  liquidate  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
war.  Events  led  rapidly  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  hostilities  which  resiUted  in  American 
Independence. 

While  much  Is  known  about  North  Caro- 
lina's role  in  the  struggle  for  Independence — 
the  Reg\ilators,  the  Battle  of  Alamance,  the 
Provincial  Congresses,  and  the  Tfalifax  re- 
solves are  familiar  to  Tar  Heels — the  events 
of  the  flrst  century  foUowlng  the  Carolina 
Charter  are  less  well  understood.  The  Cul- 
peper  revolt  In  1677,  for  example,  in  which 
the  colonists  successfully  noaintained  their 
right  to  representative  government  as  estab- 
lished in  the  Carolina  Charter  of  1663,  is 
equally  as  significant  as  the  Halifax  resolves 
as  a  "flrst"  in  American  colonial  and  na- 
tional history.  Renewed  attention  to  the 
period  1663-1763  during  the  Carolina  Char- 
ter Tercentenary  in  1063,  therefore,  will  per- 
mit a  better  imderstanding  of  the  part 
played  by  pioneer  North  Carolinians  in  ahap- 
Ing  the  institutions  of  our  country.  The 
more  fanUliar  events  of  the  period  following 
1708  wUl,  no  doubt,  be  conunemorated  dtir- 
Ing  the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution in  the  1070's. 

Several  conunittees  have  been  organised 
to  formulate  plans  in  various  fields  of 
activity:  Arts;  conunemoratlve  events;  pro- 
grams in  schools,  colleges,  and  univeraitles: 
religious  activities;  and  scholarly  activities. 
Each  of  these  groups  includes,  in  addition 
to  members  of   the   charter   conunission,   a 
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niimb«r  of  prominent  citizens  whose  Inter- 
Mts  aad  sjtperlenee  Me  In  the  field  a€  the 
committee  concerned.  These  persons  ere 
destgnctotf  wo  elate  memtMn  of  the  charter 
cotnBUMlon. 

Tlie  floauuHtse  on  the  arts  Is  responsible 
for  planwtny  a  program  In  the  field  ot  fine 
arts,  mnsle,  and  nteratore.  Projects  in  this 
eategovy  laeltKle  literary  eompetlttens.  musi- 
cal eoiiipaslll6ua  and  pci  ftji  iwawoea,,  play- 
writing  aad  dramatic  productions,  ballet, 
production  and  ezhlMtlon  of  works  of  art, 
and  other  related  aettvltlee.  Mrs.  J.  O. 
"niUy,  Jr.,  of  l^yetteylllc,  Is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

TiM>  other  prominent  ladies  are  cochair- 
men  of  the  eoBunlttee  on  commemorative 
events:  lira.  IngUs  netcher  of  Eden  ton  and 
Mrs.  Harry  liemillan  of  Washington.  This 
group,  whieh  has  a  steering  snboommittee 
headed  by  the  Bonorable  J.  Vivian  Whitfield, 
of  Wallace.  Is  concerned  with  commemora- 
tive  activities  observing  significant  events 
which  occurred  during  the  period  of  estab- 
lishment and  consolidation  of  colonial 
North  CaroUna.     These  observances  will  be 

^        feetlve  or  serloiis  In  character  as  the  event 

Ji^  to  be  commemorated  requires.  Emphasis 
win  be  given  to  local  as  well  as  statewide 
commemorations.  In  order  to  enlist  ttie 
support  of  local  patriotic  and  civic  organlza- 
tlosis  in  the  promoting  of  these  programs. 
the  oonunittee  on  eonunemoratlve  events 
requires  membership  from  most,  if  not  alL 
of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

In  like  mazuier  the  eommtttee  on  pro- 
grams in  schools,  colleges  and  unlversitlea 
has  a  large  membership.  Its  Job  is  planning 
for  the  observance  during  the  tercentenary 
of  stgnlflcant  events  of  the  colonial  period 
by  students  in  all  of  the  State's  education 
Institutions.  Representation  on  the  com- 
mittee from  each  county  and  from  each  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  is  rapidly  being 
attained.  The  committee  is  headed  by  Dr. 
H.  H.  OunnlBgham.  dean  of  Bon  College, 
assisted  by  litss  Lois  Btflnger,  former  preel- 
dent  of  the  ItOrth  Carolina  Sducation  Asso- 
ctatioo. 

ReoognltkMi  of  the  historic  role  of  the 
church  In  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
Is  accorded  by  the  charter  eommlsslcHi 
through  Its  committee  on  religious  activities. 
Although  its  organization  is  still  incomplete, 
this  group  will  encourage  the  development 
of  plans  for  observing  the  tercentenary  by 
churches  throughout  the  State,  particularly 
thoee  which  trace  their  establishment  to  the 
colonial  period. 

The  committee  on  scholarly  activities,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lambert  Davis, 
director  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  is  concerned  with  the  identification 
and  selection  of  scholarly  materials  for  ex- 
hibition, publication  and  microfilming.  The 
major  project  planned  by  the  committee  on 
scholarly  activities  is  the  publication  of  a 
completely  revised  edition  of  the  "Colonial 
Records  of  North  Carolina"  with  its  first 
volume  to  be  issued  In  1903.  The  group  is 
also  making  arrangements  for  certain  na- 
tional and  regional  learned  societies  to  con- 
duct conferences  and  conventions  in  North 
Carolina  in  1963.  Mr.  WlUlam  8.  Powell, 
librarian  of  the  North  Carolina  collection 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Library. 
Is  cochalrman  of  the  committee  on  scholarly 
activities. 

A  major  objective  of  the  charter  conunis- 
slon  Is  support  of  construction  by  the  State 
of  an  appropriate  building  to  serve  as  a  re- 
positoi*y  for  North  Carolina's  priceless  ar- 
chives and  other  historical  Items,  and  as  a 
modem,  efficient,  historical  museum.  The 
lack  of  suitable  facilities  for  these  purposes. 
which  every  neighboring  State  possesses.  Is 
considered  by  the  charter  commission  as  en- 
tirely out  of  keeping  with  the  fca-ward-look- 
ing  attitude  of  a  great  SUte.  The  charter 
commtaslon.  therefore,  seeks  public  support 
for  such  a  building  which  will  afford  an  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  historic   Carolina 


Charter  of  1063.  permit  the  proper  preserva- 
tkm  of  the  State  arehlvee.  aad  provide  an 
up-to-date  hall  of  history,  worthy  of  the 
State's  proud  record,  lb  faeUiUte  the 
artrtevement  of  thia  ebjeetlve.  the  charter 
oommlSBlon  has  formed  li  eommlttee  on 
finance  and  building  which  Is  headed  by  Mr. 
James  O.  W.  MacLamroe.  of  Oreeosboro. 

It  has  been  propoeed  that  the  projected 
structxn-e  be  called  the  Cart^na  Charter-Con- 
federate Memorial  Building,  a  name  which 
In  time  ml^t  be  appropriately  shortened  to 
"Charter-Memorial  BuHdlng."  Such  a  build- 
ing, apart  from  its  critical  need  to  serve  a 
functional  purpose,  would  indeed  donstltute 
a  fitting  monument  to  the  great  heritage  of 
North  Carolina.  The  ctuirter  commission  Is 
much  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  1961 
general  assembly  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  commiaeion  on  reorganisation  of  State 
government  to  "provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  center,  to  be  called  Heritage  Square, 
wherein  may  be  eventually  erected  suitable 
buildings  for  the  State  library,  the  depart- 
ment of  archives  and  history,  the  museum  of 
art  and  the  museum  of  natiu^l  history." 

The  completion  of  the  proposed  Charter- 
Memorial  Building  as  one  of  the  structures 
in  the  complex  contemplated  in  the  forego- 
ing recommendation  would  be  a  proper  cli- 
max to  the  activities  of  the  Carolina  Charter 
Tercentenary.  Such  a  building  would  sym- 
bolize for  the  citizens  of  North  Cardllna  the 
history  and  traditions  which  have  made  it 
the  great  commonwealth  it  Is.  It  would  keep 
present  and  future  generations  of  our  cit- 
izens aware  of  the  roots  from  which  they 
spring,  and  in  so  doing  would  niu'ture  thoee 
civic  virtues  of  courage,  determlna^on  and 
sense  of  purpose  so  much  in  evidence  among 
the  early  settlers  of  the  colony. 

CAL£ifnAB  or  Posthcomhto  Bvnrrs  roa  Caso- 

UHA  CHAVTB  TncZHTDfAtT  1903  AMB  TKB- 
CKMTKMABT  PkOJICTB 

April  15  to  2a :  Tercentenary  week  in  Cho- 
wan Coimty  with  pilgrimages  to  Colonial 
Bdenton  on  19  to  21. 

April  20:  Dare  County  Pirates' Jamborama. 
tercentenary  weekend. 

April  21:  "Adam  SherrUl's  Crossing  of 
Catawba  River"  commemoratton  at  Rehobeth 
Church,  Maiden,  Catawba  Ooxinty. 

April  22:  Assembly  program.  North  Caro- 
lina College  at  Durham. 

April  22:  Premier  performance  of  tercen- 
tenary symphonic  composition  by  Hiuiter 
Johnson;  North  CaroUna  Symphony  at  Dur- 


Charles  II  of  England  conveyed  to  u».^ 
Earl   of   CUrendoo:    Oeorgs.  Daks  o«  TSfc! 


marie;  WUIlam.  Uard  warn;  John. 
B«rk*ler>  Aathony.  lord  ium^.  Bbr 
Cart0««,  knlgbt  and  barmM^  sir  Wliii^ 
Berkeley.  knlgbC;  and  Sir  John  CtMu^ 
knight  and  baronet  "aU  that  terrttonr^ 
tract  of  ground  situate,  lying  and  btl^ 
within  our  dominions  in  America  exturfL 
ing  from  the  north  end  at  •  •  •  Lwatw 
hmd  which  lies  •  •  •  within  6  and  |»4^ 
grees  of  the  northern  laUtode.  and  to  tL 
west  as  far  as  the  Soath  Seas,  and  so  mitt! 
crly  as  far  as  the  River  Saint  llstt^ 
whk^  borders  upon  the  ooast  of  PlartZ^^ 
within  1  and  30  degrees  of  northern  UtHiS? 
and  west  in  a  direct  line  as  far  as  the  8^ 
Seas  aforesaid  •  •  •  to  have,  use,  tifsuhB 
and  enjoy  •••«*•••  true  andlw 
lute  lords  and  proprietories  (with  aotbant* 
to  make  and)  enact  under  their  a^tah  ^ 
laws  whatsoever,  either  pertaining  to  \iZ 
public  st*te  of  the  said  province  or  to  |^ 
private  utlUty  of  parUeular  persons,  acoaa. 
lag  to  their  beet  discretion,  of  «^  ^m^ 
the  advice,  assent  and  approbation  tt  tkt 
freemen  at  the  said  province,  or  the 


April  24:  Literary  Club  meeting.  Winston- 
Salem  Teachers'  CoUsgs. 

May  8  to  11:  State  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  convention,  StatesvlUe,  to  feature  ter- 
centenary. 

May  20:  State  winners  ^  esaay  contest 
announced;  invited  to  Raleigh  for  q>ecial 
ceremony. 

June  22:  Rhododendron  Festival.  Bakers- 
vllle,  to  feature  tercentenary. 

June  27  to  20:  "Daniel  Boone  Crosses  the 
Blue  Ridge."  8-day  wagon  train;  all  day 
celebration  on  aoth  along  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  Opening  at  "Horn  In  the  West,"  in 
evening  of  29th  with  special  tercentenary 
program. 

July  31:  Tercentenary  program.  8  pjn.,  at 
Mineral  and  Oem  Festival,  Spruce  Pine. 

Date  indefinite:  "Prince  o<  Parthia"  pro- 
duction. Parkway  Playhouae,  BumsviUe. 
(First  play  written  in  America,  by  Thomas 
Godfrey,  completed  in  Ncnrtb  CaroUna.) 

Public  Law  87-487 
Joint  resolution  providing  fOr  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  North  Carolina  Tercenten- 
ary Celebration  Commiaalon  to  formulate 
and  Implement  plans  to  commemcrate  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  North  CaroUna.  and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  the  yesr  190S  wUl  mark  the  ter- 
centenary   of    the    charter    by    which    King 


part  of  them,  or  of  thalr  delegates  or  tm 
uttes;"  and  ^ 

Whereas  the  foregoing  event  oooalttaiM 
a  major  landmark  In  the  early  history  M 
North  Carolina  and  at  the  United  atahi 
as  an  fcigllsh  Colony:  and 

Wbaraaa  It  Is  fitting  and  deslraMe  that 
we  oosnaaemcM'ate  the  beginnings  of  the  BMt 
at  North  Carolina,  together  with  lu  ok. 
sequent  history  and  f  ntors  role  in  the  fsMlv 
ot  the  United  SUtea.  for  the  beneftt  of  m 
the  people  ot  our  Nation;  aad 

Whereas  such  a  eoounemoratlon,  vttt 
careful  planning,  can  be  at  enduring,  nfkm 
than  transitory,  worth  to  our  people:  Urn, 
therefore,  be  It 

Re$ol»ed  bf  the  Senate  and  Soajt  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  8fte$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (s) 
there  U  hereby  eetabllahed  a  eominlatoo 
to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina  "ftr 
centenary  Celebration  Commlsslco  (heri> 
after  referred  to  in  this  Joint  reeolutlQa  m 
the  "Commission")  which  shall  be 
of  fifteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  members  who  shall  be 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pns- 
ident  of  the  Senate: 

(2)  Tout  members  who  shall  be  UemlMn 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  bo  i^ 
pointed  by  the  ^>eaker  of  the  Hotuo  of 
Representatives;  and 

(9)  Seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

(b)  The  President  shall,  at  the  tlaos  <i 
appointment,  designate  one  of  the  bmos* 
bers  appointed  by  him  to  serve  as  Chainnsa. 
The  members  ot  the  Commission  shall  r»- 
ceive  no  salary. 

Sac.  a  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Coomls- 
slon  shall  be  to  develop  and  to  execute  n^ 
able  plana  for  the  celebratlOB  of  a  iOrtM 
at  anniversaries  occurring  during  198S.  tarn- 
menraratlng  the  three  hundredth  smdvw- 
sary  at  the  Caroilns  charter  of  1063.  togette 
with  significant  events  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina  from  1008  to  1703,  both  yesn 
inclusive. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  its  functions  the 
Conunlaslon  is  authorized  to  cooperate  wttk 
and  to  assist  the  Carolina  Charter  Tsro«- 
tcnary  Cotqmlsslon  and  any  other  sgsacy 
created  or  designated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  promoting  tht 
CaroUna  charter  tercentenary  celebrstiaa. 
If  the  participation  of  other  nations  In  M» 
celebration  Lb  deemed  advisable,  the  Con- 
mlsslon  may  communicate  to  that  end  wiUi 
the  governments  of  such  nations  throufb 
the  Department  of  State. 

Sbc.  S.  The  Conunisslon  may  employ, 
without  regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  or 
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IIM  Classification  Act  of  1040.  as  amended. 
,qpi»  smployees  as  may  b«  necessary  in  carry- 
liw  out  Its  functions.  Service  of  an  Indivld- 
^  M  a  member  of  the  Oommissloa.  on  a 
part-time  or  fuU-time  basis,  with  or  without 
^y^wtansation.  shaU  not  be  considered  aa 
ggfYloe  or  employment  bringing  such  in- 
airidual  within  the  provisions  of  secUon 
381,  383.  384,  484.  or  1014  of  ytle  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  section  190  of  the 
B«Tiaed  SUtutcs  of  the  United  States  (6 
\JB.C.  00). 

Sac.  4-  (•)  "^^  Commlaslon  Is  authorised 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services;  to  cooperate  with  patriotic 
i[nd  historical  societies  and  with  Institutions 
of  isamlng;  and  to  eaU  upon  other  Federal 
^epartmenu  or  agencies  for  their  advice  and 
aMtatanoe  in  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of 
tnu  joint  resolution.  The  Commlaslon.  to 
guch  txtent  ss  it  finds  to  be  necessary,  may. 
without  rsgard  to  the  laws  and  procedures 
appUeable  to  Federal  agencies,  procure  sup- 
plier ssrvices.  and  property  and  make  con- 
xnct*.  and  niay  ezerdae  thoee  powers  that 
arc  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  effi- 
ciently and  In  the  pubUc  interest  the  pur- 
possi  of  this  joint  resolution. 

(b)  Expenditures  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  paid  by  the  executive  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission, who  shall  keep  complete  records  of 
such  expenditures  and  who  shall  account 
stoo  for  aU  funds  received  by  the  Conunla- 
■toD.  A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission, including  an  acooxinting  of  funds 
received  and  expended,  shall  be  fvu-nished  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Congress  within 
three  months  following  the  celebration  as 
prescribed  by  this  Joint  resolution. 

(c)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Com- 
mlwion  remaining  upon  termination  of  the 
celebration  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  purposes  of  the  national 
park  system  or  may  be  disposed  of  as  sur- 
plus property.  The  net  revenues,  after  pay- 
ment of  Commission  expenses,  derived  from 
Commission  activities,  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  9.  The  Commission  ahaU  expire  upon 
the  completion  of  its  dutlss.  but  In  no  event 
Ut«r  than  AprU  1,  1064. 

Approved  AprU  87.  1063. 

[Ttota   the  Greensboro   (N.C.)    Dally  News, 
Apr.    7.  1063] 
Tab    Hexl    Stamf    Placss    on    Sale 

Edcntok,  AprU  0. — UB.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral J.  Edward  Day  dedicated  a  new  postage 
■tsmp  issue  today  in  this  historic  coastal 
city  commemorating  the  SOOth  Anniversary 
of  the  Carolina  Charter. 

Day  told  the  600  people  gathered  in  the 
snditortum  of  the  Edenton  Elementary 
School  that  the  stamp  "wUl  renew  in  the 
■mions  of  Americans  who  see  It  and  use  it 
sa  interest  in  the  Carolina  Charter." 

"I  hope  and  beUeve  that  in  so  doing,"  he 
•aid.  "the  stamp  wiU  also  reawaken  an 
twareness  of  the  value  of  our  hard-earned 
poUtical  freedoms." 

.     ZSSXTZD   XM    ISSS 

The  Carolina  Charter  was  Issued  In  1603 
by  King  Charles  n  of  England,  conveying 
to  eight  lords  proprietors  the  "Carolina  *I*r- 
rttory."  From  this,  14  SUtes  eventuaUy  were 
formed. 

The  red  and  brown  stamp  ahows  a  repro- 
tfuctton  of  the  first  page  of  the  charter. 

Day  said  "the  CaroUna  Charter  Tercen- 
tenary Commission,  through  lU  acUvlUes 
oslebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  charter, 
■niaking  Americans  aware  of  the  historic 
root*  of  thu  State.  Our  commemorative 
■»»P  program  serves  a  similar  purpose,  to 
aoaor  outstanding  IndivlduaU  and  events 
of  national  ImportaaQe.** 

B«  oakl  the  special  stamp  Is  the  first  to  be 
«««l  this  year,  in  line  with  a  policy  to  turn 
out  fewer  of  the  special  Issues. 


Day's  speech  was  preceded  by  a  speech  by 
Congressman  Haaasmr  C.  Bonmkb  who  termed 
the  occasion  "a  great  day  for  the  Albemarle, 
the  State  and  the  Nation." 


/OB 

U.S.  Senator  B.  Evsaarr  JoaaaM.  who  fol- 
lowed  BoNNsa.  told  the  gathering  "the  New 
England  States  have  been  doing  a  better  job 
of  dramatizing  their  colonial  history."  He 
commended  the  work  of  the  Tercentenary 
Cammission  for  stirring  more  interest  in 
North  Carolina's  past. 

Francis  E.  Winslow  of  Rocky  MOunt. 
chairman  of  the  Carolina  Charter  Tercen- 
tenary Commission,  spoke  at  a  luncheon  fol- 
lowing the  ceremony.  Edenton  Mayor  John 
A.  Mltchener.  Jr.  served  as  master  of  cere- 
monies at  both  events. 

Edenton's  post  ofllce  did  a  booming  busi- 
ness selUng  snd  canceUng  first-day  issues  of 
the  oommemorative  stamp.  J.  L.  Chestnut, 
local  postmaster,  had  36  extra  workers  on 
hand  to  handle  first-day  cancellation  re- 
quests from  stamp  ooUectors  across  the 
country. 

The  Bdenton  Post  Ofllce  was  svtpplied  with 
1>4  million  of  the  special  stamps  for  the 
occasion. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  WORK-RE- 
LEASE PROGRAM:  A  SIGNIFICANT 
ADVANCE  IN  PRISONER  REHABIL- 
ITATION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  rising  crime  rates,  habitual  of- 
fenders, and  overcrowded  prisons,  the 
problems  of  criminal  rehabilitation  and 
prison  reform  are  of  acute  national  con- 
cern. In  this  connection,  I  have  read  an 
excellent  article  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  great  Interest  to  the  Senate.  The  arti- 
cle deals  with  North  Carolina's  progres- 
sive prison  program.  In  only  2  years  the 
prison  population  in  the  State  haO  been 
reduced  by  1,000,  or  almost  10  percent, 
at  a  time  when  the  national  average  was 
steadily  increasing. 

The  experience  of  North  Carolina  in 
meeting  the  crime  challenge  I  feel  cer- 
tain will  be  of  great  help  In  other  juris- 
dictions throughout  the  countiTr.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 
Robert  E.  Baker's  article  enUtled  "North 
Carolina  Prisoners  Support  Families. 
Leam  Skills  in  Work-Release  Plan," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  8.  f9«3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

Umqua    and    RxwAaoiNc:    Noktb    CaaoUNA 

PaiBONERs  Sxn'pon'  FAMnjxs,  Lsakm  Sxnxa 

Df  Work-Relcasx  Plan 

(By  Robert  E.  Baker) 

Ralbsch.  N.C. — A  young  woodcarver  works 
in  a  mountain  craft  shop  near  AsheviUe  snd 
earns  $130  a  week. 

A  bricklayer  works  on  a  oonstrucUon  Job 
in  Raleigh  at  $8  an  hour  and  supports  his 
ei-year-old  mother.  Another  bricklayer  here 
supports  hU  wife  and  two  chUdren  at  his 
82 .76 -an -hour  job. 

These  three  men  and  more  than  1 .400  other 
North  Carolina  Jobholders  have  one  thing 
in  common : 

They  are  all  inmates  of  the  North  Caro- 
Una prison  system  who  work  in  the  free 
conununity  under  the  SUte-s  unique  and  re- 
warding work -release  program. 

It  Is  part  of  an  overaU  prison  reform  in 
North  Carolina  that  is  paying  off.  The  Tar- 
heel State's  prison  population  is  diminishing 
while  the  population  In  the  prisons  of  the 


Federal  Oovemmeat.  District  of  Columbia 
and  almost  every  growing  State  Is  rapidly 
Increasing. 

XKACHKO  PEAK  IN  IMl 

North  Carolina's  prison  population  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  more  than  12.000  3  years 
ago.  Today  It  is  under  11,000—3,000  below 
the  prediction  made  by  experts  In  1056. 

One  reason  for  the  drop  is  that  North 
CaroUna's  economy  is  improving;  its  people 
are  better  off. 

But  more  important  Is  the  multiple  at- 
tack against  increasing  prison  populations 
launched  by  former  Gov.  Luther  H.  Hodges, 
accelerated  by  present  Gov.  Terry  Sanford! 
and  administered  by  George  W.  Randall,  Di- 
rector of  Prisons. 

"Crime  in  the  Nation  is  growing  four 
times  faster  than  the  population."  Randall 
raid.  "That  shows  the  old  ways  dont  work. 
We  Just  had  to  do  something  else." 

The  overall  program  is  designed  to  im- 
prove the  preparation  of  prisoners  for  re- 
lease through  effective  rehabiUtaUon  pro- 
grams and  increased  use  of  parole. 

Air  $seo,eoe  aAvorca  or  tsab 

Taxpayers  should  like  It.  Because  fewer 
former  prisoners  faU  to  Uve  Within  the  Uw. 
the  taxpayers  save  money.  The  reduction  of 
the  State's  prison  populaUon  means  North 
CaroUna  taxpayers  will  save  more  than 
8800,000  th\B  year.  The  prison  department's 
budget  request  for  the  next  2  years  Is  81.36 
million  less  than  had  been  expected. 

"But  more  important  than  saving  tax  dol- 
lars," Randall  said,  "is  the  incalculable  sav- 
ing of  human  suffering.  There  Is  no  way  to 
measure  the  waste,  heartaches,  and  human 
misery  caused  by  crime." 

One  example  of  North  Carolina^  progres- 
sive prison  program  U  the  school  attendance 
required  for  aU  inmates  who  have  less  than 
fourth-grade  achievement  level. 

"The  link  between  crime  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation is  irrefutable,"  said  Randall.  "Of  641 
youthful  felons  that  we  have,  612  were  school 
dropouts." 

MANT    riNISH    HIGH    aCBOOL 

Prisoners  are  encouraged  to  go  beyond  the 
fourth  grade.  Many  have  received  the 
eqiUvalent  ef  high  school  certiflcatea. 

The  alcofaoUc  rehabiUtation  program  is 
another  example.  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
groups  in  the  conununities  take  their  pro- 
gram into  the  various  prisons. 

"About  76  percent  of  our  inmates  are  here 
because  of  an  alcohol  probtem."  Randall 
said.     "This  program  has  had  fine  restUts." 

About.  346  innuttes  who  participated  in  the 
voluntary  alcohoUc  rehabiUtation  program 
failed  and  came  back  to  prison.  But  2,000 
others,  followed  closely  by  prison  ofllclals  to 
see  If  it  worked,  remain  in  the  free  society 
and  continue  to  participate  In  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  outside. 

Other  programs  include  extension  voca- 
tional training,  mental  health  clinics  in  the 
prisons  to  help  mentaUy  disturbed  Inmates, 
expansive  work  and  recreation  systems. 

WOaK-aSX.EASE   PBOCBAM 

But  the  eye-catcher  is  the  -  work -release 
program,  unique  in  the  United  States. 

This  permits  selected  prisoners  who  are 
serving  6  years  or  less  to  work  in  the  free 
community  during  working  hours.  Non- 
working  hours  are  spent  back  in  the  prison. 

Ftom  the  money  they  make,  they  pay  the 
Prison  Department  for  their  cells  and  meals 
and  the  transportation  to  and  from  work. 
ITiey  support  their  families.  Any  money  left 
over  is  deposited  in  a  trust  account  for  them 
when  they  are  released  from  prison. 

Many  prisoners  have  81300  to  82,000  when 
they  are  released.  Some  have  used  the 
money  for  downpayments  on  new  homes. 
A  welder,  serving  6  years  for  breaking  and 
entering,  was  accepted  in  the  work -release 
program  and  used  the  money  he  saved  to 
establish   his   own    business   when    released. 
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A  prlntOT  with  »  wlf*  and  two  ohUdmi 
wockad  9%  month*  tn  tb»  work-rclaaM  pto- 
gram  and  made  $1,076.  mlniu  tazw  and 
Bodal  aeeurtty. 

He  paid  $aa§  to  the  prlaon  for  bousing 
and  board.  $SS  for  tranaportatlon  to  and 
from  bit  job,  9760  to  support  bl«  family, 
and  waa  releaaed  with  $48  In  cash  from  the 
trust  fund. 

Inmates  In  the  ircvk-release  program  are 
actually  paying  their  way  tbrotigb  prison. 

About  ao  percent  of  the  8,000  prisoners 
now  serving  5  years  or  less  have  been  ap- 
proved tor  the  program.  About  6  percent 
of  those  who  are  accepted  are  withdrawn 
for  violations.  Most  violations  fall  Into  two 
categories:  taking  a  drink  or  slipping  off  to 
see  the  wife. 

Many  ot  the  Inmates  work  for  former 
eznployers.  But  many  other  learn  a  trade 
In  prison  and  then  are  accepted'  for  the 
work-release  program  for  outside  work. 
They  are  shifted  to  prisons  near  their 
employment. 

Because  participants  In  the  program  are 
able  to  support  their  families  while  in  prison, 
when  otherwise  the  dependents  might  be 
forced  oa  the  welfare  rolls,  families  are 
saved.  So  are  tax  dollars.  The  prisoner 
has  a  job  when  be  U  released;  the  crime 
rate  is  reduced.  Prisoners  have  an  Incen- 
tive to  make  a  good  record. 

Public  opinion  was  Initially  hesitant  about 
the  work-release  program,  but  it  is  chang- 
ing. 

"BCany  people  think  the  prisoner  is  a  dif- 
ferent breed  of  man,"  Randall  said.  "But 
that's  not  so.  The  prisoner  is  more  like  the 
average  man  on  the  street  than  most  of  us 
are   willing  to   admit. 

"People  forget  that  97  percent  of  our 
prisoner*  are  going  to  be  released.  We  sim- 
ply ask:  Is  It  better  for  them  to  come  out 
with  a  Job  and  self-respect  and  contribute 
to  society,  or  to  come  out  with   nothing?" 


YOUTH  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  predict 
with  Msorance  the  effect  enactment  of 
a  particular  bill  will  have  on  the  country. 
Especially  is  this  true  ii!  it  is  groimd- 
breaklng  legislation — something  new  and 
imtried.  We  can  always  forecast  what 
we  believe  will  happen— what  we  hope 
will  liappen — but  we  cannot  always  be 
certain. 

In  the  case  of  S.  1,  however,  we  do  not 
have  to  hesitate  or  eqxilvocate.  Title  I  is 
based  on  the  highly  successful  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  of  the  depression 
years.  The  establishment  of  the  CCC  is 
still  pasring  us  dividends  through  the 
many  good  citizens  it  built  up,  and  the 
natural  resources  it  preserved. 

A  good  example  is  a  news  story  with 
dramatic  pictures  which  ap];>eared  in  the 
Deseret  News,  one  of  Utah's  outstand- 
ing newspapers,  on  January  2  of  this 
year.  The  story  relates  how  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  CCC,  and  State 
and  Federal  forestry  departments,  flood 
control  work  done  in  Davis  County  in 
the  1930's  has  completely  controlled  the 
serious  floods  which  formerly  devastated 
that  county. 

Davis  County  is  located  immediately 
north  of  Salt  Lake  County,  in  which  Salt 
Lake  City  is  located.  For  years  prior  to 
the  1930's  the  small  communities  which 
stretch  along  the  base  of  the  Wasatch 
Mountains  in  this  county,  and  the  rich 
farmlands  between  the  towns,  were  regu- 
larly   devastated    by    destructive    flash 


floods.  Overgraiing  had  denuded  the 
mountains  of  the  necqpsary  foUace  to 
hold  back  the  water  in  a  doudburst.  and 
almost  each  simmier  the  county  suffered 
a  disastrous  flood  in  some  portion  of  it. 
A  number  of  peoide  were  killed,  and  vast 
farmlands  covered  with  mud  and  boul- 
ders. 

Then  came  the  CCC  boys  who  went  to 
work  to  build  terraces,  dikes,  and  chan- 
nels, to  control  the  runoffs.  This  was 
combined  with  a  reforestry  and  foliage - 
cover  program  inaugurated  by  the  State 
and  Federal  forestry  services. 

As  a  result  there  lias  not  been  a  single 
serious  flood  in  Davis  Coimty  since 
1930— a  fact  the  Deseret  News  cheered 
in  the  story  carried  last  January.  I  ask 
that  the  entire  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

CoopiaATivK  ErrosTs  Pat  Orr— Davis  Chkbis 

Flood  Contsols 

(By    Oary    R.    Blodgett) 

FAamNOTOKT. — Ckwperatlve  efforts  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (CCC)  and  State 
and  Federal  forestry  departments  to  control 
floods  throughout  Davis  County  have  been 
successful — if  measured  by  tinM. 

Not  since  1930  has  there  been  a  serious 
flood  In  this  northern  Utah  county  between 
Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1930's  the  ClviUan 
Conservation  Corps  went  to  work  to  build 
terraces,  dikes,  channels,  and  storm  drain- 
age creeks  to  control  flood  cunoffs. 

At  the  same  time.  United  States  and  State 
forestry  department  officials  began  an  ex- 
tensive grazing  control  program  to  allow 
foliage  to  grow  on  the  hillsides  along  the 
Wasatch  Moimtalns. 

"With  this  cooperative  effort  we  have  come 
a  long  way  with  storm  drainage  control,"  said 
Alden  Blaln,  now  a  research  forester  at  the 
Intermountain  Forest  and  Range  Kzperl- 
mental  Station,  Farmlngton. 

But  prior  to  1980,  floods  from  the  Wasatch 
Mountain  canyons  were  common — and 
destructive.  « 

Between  1923  and  1930  at  least  to\xx  flash 
floods  roared  down  the  mounts^  onto  the 
farmlands  of  Davis  County  causing  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ta<-^unage  and 
killing  six  persons.  [ 

The  most  tragic  of  all  Davis  County  floods 
was  August  33. 1923,  when  a  flash  flood  struck 
without  warning  In  Farmlngton  Canyon, 
killing  six  campers. 

"This  flood  struck  shortly  after  dark."  re- 
calls Amasa  L.  Clark,  96-year-old  Farmlngton 
resident.  "The  only  warning  was  the  thun- 
derous roar  erf  the  rocks  and  debris  tumbling 
down  the  mountainside." 

cooPLK,  scotrrs 

Killed  when  they  were  trapped  In  the 
canyon  were  a  young  married  couple  and 
four  Boy  Scouts.  / 

"They  never  had  a  chance  to  escape  the/ 
wall  of  water  which  roared  down  the  steep/ 
narrow  canyon,"  said  Mr.  Clark.  7 

In  Centervlle,  floods  the  same  day  broufAt 
mud  and  rock  down  the  mountains  and  oe- 
poelted  them  in  the  orchards  and  on  the 
farmlands  in  the  valley. 

Homes  In  the  path  of  the  Ford  Creek  JBood 
were  destroyed.  Water  also  overflowed^  from 
Barnard   Creek   causing   minor   danxage. 

BOX  KLOaa  FLOOD 

In  Willard,  Box  Klder  County,  a  flash  flood 
roared  down  the  foothills  behind  majestlo 
Ben  Lomond  Peak,  destroying  everything  in 
Its  path. 


AprU  $ 
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Resldenu  were  cau|*t  by  surprta.    ««. 
•rsons  were  kUled  and  thousaads^  rtS?^ 
unage   was  reported  f rum  tosTcrf  k2^ 
ims.  and  farmland  "''•■I. 


6035 


persons 
damage 
bams,  and  farmland 

Another  major  flood  hit  Davis  Otrnkt.  .^ 
1930  when  heavy  rains  caused  W^^5  " 
rock,  and  debris  to  spill  down  UitotL^ 
ter  of  CentervlUe.  ™"  "•• 

■OULOIBS  BOU. 

So  devasutlng  was  thl«  flood  that  ha^ 
boulders-some  weighing  as  muchl.  X 
tons— were  dislodged  and  roUed  down  S. 
mountainside.  ^^  **• 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  the  floodMt^ 
was  ths  CentervlUe  Klementary  School  p!!! 
of  this  building  was  damaged  and  at  SH 
one  home,  the  Streeper  home,  was       ^^ 


•way  by  the  flood,  according  toU.8  rtnmtl 
Department  reports.  '       '■*^ 

Since  the  floods,  residents  of  central  Davk 
County  have  Uken  advantage  of  the  flood  m! 
mains  by  using  the  rocks  washed  down  tnl 
the  mountains  to  buUd  homss.  walls.^^ 
rages,  and  foundations  for  sheds  and  barMi 

HOMX  or  BOCKS 

Hugh  J.  Ford,  1304  North  Ualn,  Cent*. 
vUle,  only  2  years  ago  built  a  new  boms  at 
rock — every  stone  gathered  from  his  own 
backyard. 

Bock  walls,  homes,  and  other  bulldlan 
such  as  the  Farmlngton  First-Second  WaitL 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
and  the  old  Farmlngton  Hotel  (now  sa 
apartment  house)  are  made  of  mxid  sad 
stone. 

So  popular  is  the  xise  of  rock  for  buHdlas 
construction  that  even  the  new  DavU  County 
library  and  jail  have  exterior  ston«  waU»— 
even  If  they  are  precast  rock. 

Mr.  M08S  Mr.  President,  it  Is  t 
source  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  me 
that  the  TCC  bill  was  one  of  the  flnt 
bills  I  cosponsored  when  I  came  to  the 
Senate  4  years  ago,  and  that  I  have  been 
a  consistent  supporter  ever  since.  Be- 
cause of  the  fine  work  done  in  Utah  In 
the  past  by  th«  CCC.  the  measure  hsi 
wide  support  fn  the  State.  An  effort 
has  been  made  recently  to  establish  t 
Salt  Lake  County  youth  camp,  based  (m 
the  old  CCC  pattern  to  help  fight  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  There  is  no  Federal 
source  of  ifssistance  for  this  camp  and 
the  recen^  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture failed  to  provide  State  funds,  but 
I  understand  its  supporters  are  still  seek- 
ing ways  to  make  the  camp  a  realitr. 
However,  the  wide  interest  in  it,  and  In 
the  YCC  concept  in  the  past  4  years, 
convince  me  that  the  idea  of  putting 
young  men  to  work  on  the  bacUog  of 
conservation  work  on  our  soil  and  in  oar 
foiiests — not  Just  as  a  remedy  for  Juve- 
nile delinquency — but  as  a  way  of  build- 
ing character  and  muscle  and  improvlnc 
our  resource  heritage,  has  considerable 
support  in  Utah.  I  am  confident,  also, 
that  the  YCC  would  be  a  constructive 
force  in  the  life  of  all  yoiing  American 
men  who  might  be  privileged  to  serve  in 
its  ranks. 

I  studied  with  great  interest  the  chart! 
describing  existing  camp  facilities  placed 
in  the  CoHOKkssioNAL  Rxcoao  last  week 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota  [lifr.  HTntnnrrl  during  hli 
masterful  address  on  the  Youth  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  These  charts,  you  will  re- 
member, were  compiled  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  described  camp  faell- 
iUes  now  available  in  each  State  sod 


the  estimated  cost  of  rehabilitating  them. 
Bfbt  camps  were  listed  In  Utah  as  fol- 

tows: 

Wolf  Creek,  capacity  76,  Forest  Service. 

Oold  Springs,  capacity  M.  Forest  Service. 

QtOar  City,  capacity  100.  Bureau-Land 
Hsxiscement. 

Oreen  River,  capacity  100,  Bureau-Land 
llmtagement. 

Dtnosaur,  capacity  36,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

naming  Gorge,  capacity  300,  NaUonal  Park 

Ssrvioc. 

Zlon,  capacity  25,  National  Park  Service. 

Uintah  and  Oiuay,  capacity  113,  Bureau- 
Indian  ACalrs. 

I  have  visited  most  of  these  areas  per- 
sonally, and  I  can  attest  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  would  they  be  excellent  loca- 
tions for  YCC  camps,  with  bracing  air 
and  good  sunshine  for  the  recruits,  but 
that  there  is  an  imlimlted  amoimt  of 
work  to  be  done  to  enhance  and  preserve 
the  natural  resources  in  the  area.  I 
vould  hope  other  YCC  sites  would  also  be 
developed  in  Utah. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  is,  of  course,  a  newer 
approach  to  the  problem  of  teenagers 
•ad  young  people  out  of  work,  but  one 
which  I  most  certainly  feel  is  worth 
trying.  I  understand  that  there  are 
800,000  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
IB  and  22  who  are  at  present  neither  In 
•ebool  or  in  gainful  employment,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  beUeve  the  num- 
ber will  grow. 

Because  of  the  great  emphasis  on  edu- 
cation the  dropout  rates  in  Utah  are  not 
as  high  as  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
However,  they  are  altogether  too  high. 
The  National  Committee  for  the  Support 
of  Public  Schools  reports  that  only  77 
percent  of  Utah  boys  and  girls  who  enroll 
In  the  eighth  grade  complete  high  school. 
Utah  is  15th  in  the  Nation  in  this  re- 
flject,  far  behind  such  States  as  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  and  California  who 
have  truly  remarkable  success  in  holding 
their  teenagers  in  school. 

Unemployment  is  high  among  this 
dropout  group  in  Utah,  just  as  it  is  else- 
where. I  understand  that  for  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  for  the  period  of  Jan- 
uary 1,  1962,  through  January  1.  19«S 
young  people  under  25  totoled  about  14 
percent  of  all  unemployed.  In  Utah,  in 
the  same  period,  yoimg  people  under  25 
totaled  between  20  to  23  percent  of  all 
unemployed.  This  indicates  that  young 
people  in  Utah  who  have  been  able  to 
«et  Jobs  and  then  have  lost  them  are 
having  an  even  more  difBcult  time  than 
those  In  some  other  States  in  finding 
new  employment. 

This  bill  presents  somewhat  of  a  di- 
lemma to  the  Members  of  this  body.  We 
»re  aU  concerned.  I  am  sure,  about  the 
ttte  of  our  Federal  expenditures  in  rela- 
tion to  our  income,  and  everybody  is 
searching  for  ways  to  reduce  Oovem- 
meiit  spending  without  endangering  the 
n«lth  or  welfare  of  our  people.  I  have 
Uatened  with  interest  to  Senators  who 
Jju  we  cannot  afford  this  legislaUon- 
SSIk^*  cannot  afford  any  legislation 
*Wch  will  result  in  any  new  Ptederal 
"Pending. 

^ere  are  most  certahUy  many  pro- 
POMOs  for  Federal  programs  which  I 
•free  we  cannot  afford  at  this  time,  but 
wi«  Youth  OpportuniUes  Act  is  not  one 


of  them.  It  will  conserve  two  of  our  most 
precious  resources — our  youth  and  our 
natural  reaourcea.    Neglect  of  tliem  now 

will  only  cost  more  In  the  long  run 

more  in  Juvenile  drtinquency  and  penal 
programs — more  In  water  and  land  aIu^ 
forest  protection  in  the  years  to  eome. 
It  is  cheaper  and  wiser  and  better  to  do 
it  now.    I  hope  the  Mil  will  pass. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  BATAAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  21  years 
ago  today,  the  United  States  lost  a  battle. 

On  April  9,  1942.  the  epic  defense  of 
Bataan  Peninsula  in  the  Philippines  by 
American  and  Filipino  troops  ended.  In 
a  matter  of  days,  the  fall  of  the  island 
bastion  of  Corregldor  followed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  review  the  sig- 
nificance and  meaning  of  the  Battle  of 
Bataan  today.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  analyze 
its  tactical  and  strategic  Impact  on  the 
course  of  the  Second  World  War  in  the 
Pacific.  This  has  already  been  done  by 
historians. 

I  make  this  simply  an  occasion  for  a 
salute  to  all  Americans  and  Filipinos 
who,  In  one  way  or  another,  participated 
in  that  struggle. 

I  salute  those  who  gave  their  lives  dur- 
ing the  battle,  those  who  fell  on  the  way- 
side during  the  death  march,  those  who 
did  not  survive  to  see  the  day  of  victory. 
I  salute  those  who  siu^ived  the  ordeal  of 
war.  and  those  whom  the  dead  left  be- 
hind— widows  and  orphans  and  loved 
ones — with  only  the  knowledge  and 
memory  and  a  pride  of  gallantry  and 
heroism  to  comfort  them. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
America's  admiration  for  the  people  of 
the  Philippines — for  all  Filipinos  every- 
where. 

We  admire  their  courage  and  bravery 
on  Bataan. 

We  admire  their  steadfast  adherence 
to  freedom  and  democracy. 

We  admire  their  determined  recovery 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  their  effective 
struggle  against  the  Red  menace  in  their 
country,  their  dedicated  efforts  to 
strengthen  their  economy,  to  preserve 
their  independence,  to  play  their  impor- 
tant and  valiant  role  in  international 
affairs  with  sobriety  and  maturity. 

The  wounds  of  the  Second  World  War 
have  healed.  Foes  then  are  friends  now, 
and  enemies,  allies.  The  savagery  of  that 
conflict  has  been  forgotten.  This  is  as 
it  should  be. 

But  to  forget  the  bravery,  the  courage, 
the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Bataan  would  be  almost 
sacrilege. 

This  we  will  not  forget.  ^ 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  read 
uito  the  RxcoRD  that  sad  but  proud  mes- 
sage broadcast  by  the  Voice  of  Freedom 
a  makeshift  radio  station  operating  on 
Corregldor  Island,  on  April  9.  1942: 

Bataan  has  faUen.  The  Philippine-Amer- 
ican troops  on  this  war-ravaged  and  blood- 
stained peninsula  have  laid  down  their  arms. 
With  heads  bloody  but  unbowed,  they  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  force  and  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  The  world  will  long  remember 
the  epic  struggle  that  PiUpino  and  American 
soldiers  put  up  in  these  Jungle  fastnesses  and 
along  the  rugged  coast  of  Bataan.  Tliey  have 
stood  uncomplaining  under  the  constant  nni 


gnaeUlng  fire  of  the  eaamy  for  mora  than 
»  aaooths.  Baalegwl  on  land  and  blook- 
aded  by  sea.  cutoff  troax  all  aoufoea  of  iMlp 
Inthe  Philippines  and  In  America,  these  in- 
trepid fighters  have  done  aU  that  human 
endurance  eo«M  bear.  Tot  what  sustained 
them  through  all  these  months  of  iaeewant 
battle  was  a  foree  that  was  more  than  meraly 
pteyslcal.  It'wms  a  force  ot  an  unoooqikerable 
faith— eomeChlng  In  the  heart  and  soul  that 
physical  hardship  and  adversity  could  not 
destroy.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  naUve 
Und  and  all  that  It  holds  most  dear  the 
thought  of  freedom  and  dignity,  the  pride 
In  these  most  priceless  of  all  human  preroga- 
tives. The  adversary,  in  the  pride  of  his 
power  and  triumph,  will  credit  our  troops 
with  nothing  less  than  the  courage  and  for- 
titude that  his  own  troops  have  shown  All 
the  world  will  testify  to  the  almost  super- 
human endurance  with  which  they  stood  up 
until  the  last  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

But  the  decision  has  to  come.  Men  fight- 
ing under  the  banner  of  an  unshakable  faith 
are  made  of  something  more  than  flesh,  but 
they  are  not  made  of  impervious  steel.  The 
fiesh  must  yield  at  last,  endurance  melts 
away,  and  the  end  of  battle  must  come. 

Bataan  has  fallen,  but  the  spirit  that  made 
it  stand— a  beacon  to  aU  the  Uberty-lovlng 
people  of  the  world — cannot  fall. 

Mr.  President,  our  willingness  to  give 
meaning  and  significance  to  these  words 
in  the  days  ahead  will  determine  the  out- 
come of  the  struggle  of  freemen  eveiT- 
where  against  another  form  of  tyranny. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Apropos  what  the 
Senator  from  California  has  said,  I  point 
out  that  21  years  ago  this  week,  when 
Corregidor  and  Bataan  were  being  be- 
seiged  and  when  things  in  the  Pacific 
were  looking  very  dark  for  oiu-  country, 
a  small  task  force  left  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
finally  made  a  rendezvous  in  the  Pa- 
cific; and  on  April  18,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  were  then  losing  the  war  on  all 
the  perimeter  of  the  Pacific,  that  task 
force  made  a  very  spectacular  attack  on 
the  mainland  of  Japan.  The  physical 
damage  it  did  was  not  extremely  great, 
but  the  psychological  effect  of  that  at- 
tack was  enormous.  I  think  that  first 
air  attack  on  Tokyo  restored  the  spirits 
of  all  the  people  of  the  free  world. 

This  week  there  will  be  held  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  a  celebration  in  connection  with 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Tokyo  Raid- 
ers. I  had  the  privilege  of  being  on  one 
of  the  aircraft  carriers  which  launched 
the  planes  that  day.  I  remember  very 
well  that  while  we  were  proceeding  on 
that  mission,  we  were  very  anxious  to 
obtain  any  news  we  coidd  about  the  sit- 
uation at  Corregidor  and  Bataan.  We 
were  saddened  by  what  hi^ipened  there; 
but  by  participating  in  that  task  force, 
we  contributed  what  we  could  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  psychological  situation 
in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  reference  to 
those  events  which  illumine  our  coun- 
try's history.  From  time  to  time  I  have 
talked  with  his  friend  and  mine.  Gen. 
Jimmy  DooUttle.  who,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  aruiiversary  celebration,  will  par- 
ticipate with  others  who  took  part  in 
that  monorable  raid.    I  am  glad  that 
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durinc  the  session  of  tbe  Senate  today, 
we  can  jmxme  for  a  moment  to  reeall 
some  of  the  historic  moments  through 
which  our  country  passed  21  years  aco. 

llr.  ICAONUSON.  I  suivoee  military 
historians  have  suggested,  and  others 
wUl  suggest,  that  the  months  of  March 
and  April  of  that  year  probably  were 
the  darkest  months  In  n.S.  history,  fnxn 
the  military  point  of  view. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Unquestionably  so. 

Mr.  MAONX7SON.  But  we  passed 
through  that  period;  and  it  is  well  that 
we  honor  those  who  served  during  those 
dark  days. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 


AprU  $ 


OPPOSITION  TO  AMENDMENT  OP 
REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE  PACK- 
ERS AND  STOCKYARDS  ACT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRo  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  Iowa  State  Senate.  In  the 
letter,  the  committee  protests  the  action 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  amending  the  regulations  imder  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  The  com- 
mittee points  out  that  those  amendments 
are  having  an  undesirable  influence  on 
the  livestock  market  and  also  on  the 
efiBcient  method  of  advertising  and  pro- 
motion of  meat,  which  the  matter  deleted 
from  the  regxilations  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  de- 
signed to  promote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcom, 
as  follows : 

Thb  S«fAT«,  Statk  or  Iowa, 
Des  Moines,  town,  April  4.19€3. 
Hon.  OmvxLi^  L.  Pbcbicam, 
VJ.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Mb.  Pstkmak  :  We  ask  your  recon- 
sideration of  the  action  taken  In  the  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act.  an  anoiendment  nullifying 
authorisation  of  packers,  market  agencies, 
and  dealers  to  deduct  funds  from  receipts 
of  livestock  sales  for  research  and  meat  pro- 
motion by  the  Natloxud  Livestock  Meat 
Board. 

This  Is  a  real  blow  to  livestock  feeders 
who  are  now  showing  a  net  loss  of  $25  to  $A0 
a  head  on  fat  cattle  being  marketed.  It  wlU 
also  stop  the  efficient  method  of  advertising 
and  promotion  of  meat  as  well  as  result 
In  the  loss  of  excellent  research  Into  the 
nutritional  value  of  meat  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  outstanding  work  conducted  by  the 
National  Livestock  Meat  Board  within  the 
prior  consent  of  deduction  of  funds  from 
livestock  sales  of  producers  and  feeders  over 
a  40-year  common  law  period  should  estab- 
lish without  question  Its  right  to  continue. 

We  urge  your  Immediate  reconsideration 
of  this  drastic  ruling  to  avoid  further  loss 
along  with  the  high  cost  of  operation  of  the 
livestock  industry. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Skmatb  AaBicVLiTTKX  CoMMrrm. 
By  John  A.  Wauckb,  Chuirman. 


RADIO  COMMENTARY  BY 
W.  EARL  HALL 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  for  20 
years,  W.  Earl  Hall,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Mason  City  Olobe-Oazette,  has 


aired  his  views  in  his  "One  Man's  Opln- 
km"  over  Io«»  radio  stotlons  KQLO. 
Mason  City;  WOI.  Ames;  and  W8UI. 
Iowa  City.  HIb  commentaries  have  cov- 
ered many  subjects,  including  education, 
communism,  his  trips  and  finrfing^r 
abroad,  his  f  allh  in  God  and  in  our  coun- 
try— ^in  short,  in  essence  his  philosophy 
as  a  working  newsman  and  an  American 
and.  I  may  add.  as  one  of  our  most  prom- 
inent Iowa  citizens. 

The  reports  have  been  published  each 
week  by  the  Mason  City  Olobe-Oasette. 
and  have  quite  well  set  forth  the  credo 
of  this  distinguished  gentleman. 

The  last  report  he  has  made  was  pub- 
lished in  the  April  2  issue  of  the  Mason 
City  Globe-Oaaette.  It  begins  with  the 
following  words.  "I  come  now  to  the 
end." 

Mr.  President,  we  regret  very  much 
that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  splen- 
did commentaries.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  by  Mr.  Hall,  as 
published  in  the  Mason  City  Olobe- 
Oazette  of  April  2,  1963,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoio. 
as  follows: 

Onc  Max's  OranoK 

(A  radio  commentary  by  W.  Sari  Hall,  editor 

and  publisher) 

THSSS    AKX    THE   THXMOS    I    BBLUVB 

I  come  now  to  the  end  of  20  years  of 
once-a  -week  commentaries.  Tbe  words  I've 
spoken  In  these  quarter -hour  talks  would 
fill  at  least  30  books  of  conventional  novel 
length.  Subject  have  ranged  from  the  love 
life  of  the  hone^  bee  to  man's  place  In  the 
scheme  of  things,  rve  really  covered  the 
waterfront. 

It  would  be  possible — let  me  hasten,  how- 
ever, to  say  I'm  not  siiggestlng  It — to  browse 
through  my  3-foot-tall  pile  of  typewritten 
maniiscrlpts  and  either  Identify  my  credo  or 
dltoover  that  I  don't  have  one.  I  have  told 
not  only  all  I  know  but  all  I  even  suspect. 

Most  of  the  time  since  March  19.  1943. 
when  I  launched  my  series  of  broadcasts,  my 
little  network  h«s  included  two  State  univer- 
sity stations.  Conscioiis  of  the  obligations 
thus  implied,  if  not  actually  imposed,  I  prob- 
ably have  tempered  my  preaching  more  than 
I  otherwise  would  have  done. 

My  abiding  belief  In  the  fatherhood  of 
Ood  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  been 
stated  more  than  once.  Ck>roUary  to  this  Is 
my  belief  that  there  Is  a  Ood-dlrected  evo- 
lution •  •  •  always  upwi^.  The  gift  of 
an  InteUect  and  a  conscience  made  man  a 
partner  of  the  Supreme  Architect  In  this 
evolutionary  process  of  which  I  speak. 

With  Orove  Patterson,  of  the  Toledo.  Ohio, 
Blade,  whom  I  was  proud  to  call  my  friend 
for  many  srears.  I  can't  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  this  supreme  Architect  would  build 
for  man  a  stairway  leading  nowhere. 

Throughout  the  period  of  these  com- 
mentaries I  have  rejected  the  oftrepeated 
assertion  that  man  Is  a  fighting  animal.  To 
the  exact  contrary,  I  have  maintained — and 
do  maintain — that  deepest  Instinct  in  hu- 
mankind Is  the  Instinct  for  peace,  not  war. 

This  premise  was  at  the  center  of  my 
opening  commentary  two  decades  ago  (March 
of  1943).  Although  the  outcome  of  World 
War  n  was  by  no  means  decided.  I  predicted 
victory  for  the  free  world  and  a  peace  or- 
ganization which  would  permit  America  to 
make  amends  for  its  role  In  scuttling  the 
League  of  Nations. 

It  was  my  cotitentlon  then,  as  it  has. been 
many  times  sinee,  that  people  in  most  of  our 
world  are  entitled  to  better  government  than 
they  have  bad.    In  a  true  democracy  such 


as  ours,  of  course — and  there  are  few  . 
people  get  almost  predaely  what  ttaeTL. 
•erve.  But  for  nine-tenths  of  the  vLSv 
population  this  rule  is  not  applicable. 

Not  in  modem  times  certainly  «i^  br^. 
ably  never  have  thoee  who  must  do  the  dT 
Ing  and  tiie  dying  been  reapooaible  t^toL 
wars.  The  decision  is  made  by  thoss  ^ 
removed  from  the  fighting  and  Uie  d«i^ 
In  this  I  find  the  most  compelling  argq^iiut 
possible  for  a  quest  for  lasting  world  Mae* 
through  a  system  of  enforclble  law.        ^^ 

It  may  be  a  far-off  goal  but  thsre  eaa  k* 
no  security  against  future  wars  unless  sm 
until  we  have  a  world  peace  organiaittae 
equipped  to  reach  down  Into  the  IndlvldMl 
nations  and  eliminate  the  Hltlars,  Mwaon^ 
and.  yes.  tbe  Stallns  and  iChmaH^h^fr,  bstu, 
they  plunge  us  into  another  bloodbath. 

Some  say— and  I  readily  agree -that  ths 
course  of  action  I've  suggested  here  InvohZ 
substantial  risk.  I  ask  only  that  tlUs  rM 
be  set  down  alongside  the  ever-present  rM 
attaching  to  following  the  same  roed  that 
has  led  to  two  World  Wars  within  my  an 
span  of  maturity. 

Almost  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  ths 
United  NaUons  Charter,  I  sensed  that  «• 
had  sent  a  boy  to  do  a  man's  work,  j^ 
lofty  goals  set  up  In  that  doeoment  ««« 
not  matched  by  the  means  of  reaching  thiM. 
In  fairness,  as  I  have  pointed  out  InnonMr. 
able  times  In  thsse  commentaries.  It  mesl 
be  admitted  tiukt  we  were  no  less  rs^KHMlMt 
than  the  Kremlin  for  the  inadequate  sstM 
we  got  In  XJJt.  IS  years  ago. 

How  to  make  amends  for  lost  opportunity 
Is  by  no  means  clear  at  this  time.  Wet« 
locked  in  a  Ufe-and-death  struggle  wnk 
world  communism.  Kven  if  it  ended  In  coa. 
plete  victory  at  an  early  date — and  tlite  k 
by  no  means  an  Impoaslblllty — ^I'm  not  son 
that  we'd  profit  fully  from  the  lesson  «• 
should  have  learned  from  two  attempts  at 
world  organisation  for  peace. 

Now  for  a  moment  t>r  two,  let's  ttim  oar 
attention  to  that  most  nefarloiu  Ideology 
ever  visited  ufwn  our  world— oommont^ 
No  subject  has  had  more  frequent  or  extaa- 
slve  attention  in  my  commentaries  dowi 
through  the  years.  I've  spoken  about  It  with 
more  than  a  little  feeling. 

Communism  presented  itself  as  a  rsality 
to  me,  as  distinguished  from  a  theory,  t 
dozen  years  ago.  First  It  was  Tito's  M»r»i— 
then  Stalin's.  In  Yugoslavia  I  saw  emptf 
store  windows  and  111 -clad  people  In  the 
center  of  a  land  suggestive  of  Iowa  la  iH 
fertility.  Then  It  was  Kast  Berlin,  still  la 
ruins  whereas  West  Berlin  was  a  flourishlni 
city. 

Later  I  saw  Marxism  at  its  fountalnbead— 
Kiev,  Leningrad.  Moscow.  I  viewed  its  ooi- 
lectlve  farming  at  close  range.  I  studied 
Its  education  from  nursery  schools  to  grad- 
uate level  In  36-story  University  of  Moseov 
looking  down  on  the  historic  Moskva  Wm 
from  a  commanding  site  on  Lenin  HlUs. 

I  didn't  see  Russia's  assembly  lins  la- 
dustry  l>ecauae  my  intourist  guide  was  uadv 
orders  not  to  let  me.  I  could  only  judge  It 
by  Its  products,  which  included  automobHw 
and  trucks  and  tractors  30  years  behind  tb* 
times  alongside  their  American  counterparta 

What  has  become  a  well-deflined  Imprssslne 
in  Tugoslavla  and  East  Germany  a  half  doe- 
en  years  previously  became  a  settled  convlo- 
tlon  on  the  basis  of  my  time  in  Russia.  Btfs 
are  some  of  the  things  I  believe  about  tiM 
Ideology  spawned  by  Marx  and  Kngti*, 
applied  by  Lenin  and  adapted  by  Stalio  aod 
Khriishchev : 

Conununism  Is  as  phony  as  a  three  doUsr 
bUl.  It  never  went  anywhere  on  hoostt 
Invitation.  It  could  stay  nowhere— not  trvs 
Russia — if  there  was  a  free  choice  and  • 
plausible  known  alternative.  Its  one  genina 
if  that  word  can  be  used,  has  been  Its  ability 
to  hold  a  pistol  at  the  temple  of  Its  enslaved 
people  longer  than  any  other  tyrannj  of  ow 
time. 
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I  verSy  believe  that  oommunism  bears 
Uie  M*d  of  Its  own  destruction.  I  am  willing 
to  stake  my  reputation  as  a  reporter  on  a 
pf^aifletloa  tliat  Americans  now  Uvlng — in- 
oiudlng  my  seven  grandohlldren — will  be  on 
HfiMt  to  witness  the  burial  rites  for  this  most 
jq,^f««nf  ideology  ever  conceived  In  the 
Blind  of  man.    If.  and  it's  a  big  if . 

If  we  of  the  free  world  remain  strong  eco- 
nomically, militarily,  and  most  important  ot 
all— spiritually. 

This  Is  a  point  of  view  I  have  expressed 
BMTS  than  once — many  times,  in  fact — in 
this  extended  series  ot  commentaries  now 
QQOiUig  to  an  end. 

aaothar  of  t-reciurlng  theme  in  my  weekly 
visiti  has  been  education  In  its  varied  manl- 
fwtatlons.  My  conviction  that  education 
to  the  one  most  important  business  in  the 
world  has  presented  Itself  la  numerous  garbs. 
My  isasonlng  has  been  rather  elemental. 

With  sduoatlon  and  an  application  of  the 
Itdwelogy  embraced  by  education,  there 
asn  bs  food  for  tbe  4  billion  people  who  wlU 
Inhabit  our  earth  by  1970.  With  education — 
snd  only  with  education — can  religion  be 
tisvated  from  superstition  to  something 
supremely  meaningful. 

BducaUon  is  an  Indispensable  precedent 
to  true  self-government  In  the  democratic 
pattern.  This  was  a  studied  Judgment 
rsacbert  3  decades  ago  on  an  extended  fact- 
Ondlng  mission  through  'South  America.  I 
had  to  report — and  I'd  still  tiave  to  report — 
that  there  wasnt  in  all  of  Latin  America 
any  true  democracy — republics,  yes,  but  no 
real  damoeraey. 

Where  Illiteracy  prevails,  as  it  does  In  at 
least  two-thirds  of  our  world,  a  despotism  is 
InsvlUble.  The  only  question  Is  whether  it 
•ball  be  a  benevolent  or  a  malevolent  tyr- 
anny. I  know  of  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
WlMre  there's  democracy — o\ir  kind  or  any 

other  form  which  glorifies  human  dignity 

•tirasBlve  warfare  becomes  an  impossibility. 
Mo  war.  as  I've  already  suggested,  could  be 
launched  by  popular  vote  in  an  enlightened 
people.   It'i  as  simple  as  that. 

It  msy  be  said  of  me  that  I  have  been  a 
sucksr  for  eauaaa  •  •  •  safety.  Red  Grose, 
Oommonlty  Chest  agencies,  crippled  chil- 
dren, cancer.  Radio  Free  Europe,  all  of  them. 
If  I  am  so  accused.  I  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  enter  a  denial.  Support  for  causes  de- 
signed to  promote  happiness  and  himian  wel- 
tan  has  been  deeply  rooted  In  my  credo. 

As  I  have  given  of  my  time,  my  effort  and 
my  means,  I  have  always  liad  the  deep- 
M^d  oonvlcUon  that  I  was  receiving  even 
■ore  than  I  gave.  That  is  my  heartfelt 
t^rtimonlal.  I'm  truly  sorry  for  those  who 
hsve  not  experienced  the  comfort  and  satis- 
faction which  come  from  believing— really 
l»ll«»lng— in  a  cause  and  doing  somethlnjr 
steut  It.  ^ 

Borne  of  the  causes  I've  espoused  have 
PW^ered.  Others— end  a  larger  number  I 
""pect— have  not — at  least  not  yet. 

8af«ty  doesn't  lend  itself  to  permanent 
•oiuuon.  My  approach  to  the  problem  U 
that  we  get  the  degree  of  safety  we  deserve 
■nd  demand  There's  a  price  to  be  paid  and 
**T»  *""*  ^*^°  willing  as  yet  to  pay  It. 
h^  r^*  y**"-  •^en  recent  months,  there 
«■«  been  a  most  enoouraging  cutting 
«»ttnigh  the  Ignorance  and  supersUtion  that 
ttae  blocked  scientific  water  fluoridation, 
vaocinatton's  story  u  being  repeated. 

towa^adopuon  of  a  consUtutlonal  amend- 
mmt  which  can  put  us  at  the  forefront  of 
jodiclal  and  court  reform— if  it's  properly 
^P^«?»!^  ^y  oxxr  leglsUture-has  b^  a 
wuroe  of  tremendous  gratlfloaUon  to  me  by 
"J»««  of  having  been  hOMl  of  the  SUte 
etUssn  organliaUon  behind  the  move. 

My  story  with  respect  to  calendar  reform 
^t  as  pleasant  to  relate.  There  Is  a  plan 
"*'  *o^<*  provide  uniformity  in  months 
Jtt*rt«.  and  y«rs.  The  logic  forits  «lop- 
»nwoiUd  seem  to  be  unan«w«»ble.  Other 
SirS^fw''***  **  **"*  American  inertU  blocks 
«e  path.    We  seem  to  need  a  modern  Julius 
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Caesar  or  Pope  Gregory  for  anottter  giant 
stride  forward  in  time  reckoning. 

I  had  some  slight  part  in  bringing  the  city 
manager  plan  to  my  community.  Its  alxm- 
donment  tlirough  apathy  by  our  self-edmit- 
ted  good  people  was  disappointing.  But  I 
liavent  given  up.  Scmeday  it  will  return 
l>ecause  It  constitutes  the  one  iMst  path  to 
efficient  and  economical  municipal  oovem- 
ment. 

On  the  less  serious  side  I  haven't  !>een 
able  to  make  It  known  that  it  was  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  not  Mark  Twain,  who  said 
"everybody  talks  about  the  weather  but  no- 
body does  anything  about  it."  Nor  liave  I 
been  wholly  successful  in  getUng  across  the 
information — even  among  some  of  my  own 
"«>cl*tes — that  the  word  Is  adDRESS — not 
ADdress. 

"One  Man's  Opinion"  has  been  a  generally 
pleasant  and  rewarding  chore — and  Interest- 
ing at  times.  I'm  remembering  some  short- 
wave transmission  by  BBC  during  my  torn- 
of  duty  in  war  correspondence  and  an  air- 
mail transmission  of  a  tape  cut  In  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  during  the  196e  Olympics 
at  a  cost  suggestive  of  platinum  if  not 
radium. 

But  my  happiest  memory  is  going  to  be 
about  the  thouaands  of  stimulating  letters 
from  listeners.  These  have  underglrded  my 
well-defined  convlcUon  that  humankind  is 
mostly  good  and  that  our  God-directed  evo- 
lution Is  ever  upward. 


IMPACT  ON  THE  BANKDJO  INDUS- 
TRY OP  SEC  INVESTIGATIONS  AND 
CONTROLS 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
American  Banker  for  March  27.  in  the 
column  enUUed  "Today,"  written  by 
Raoul  D.  Edwards,  appear*  an  arUcle 
in  which  he  points  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  Is  Joining 
forces  with  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. Mr.  Saxon.  In  seeking  to  ward 
off  the  impact  on  the  banking  Industay 
of  SEC  Investigations  and  controls.  In 
the  article  he  points  out  the  extent  to 
which  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies 
are  involved  in  the  banking  business.  I 
must  say  that  a  very  impressive  case  Is 
made  for  not  adding  further  to  the  bur- 
dens on  the  American  bankers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Congrbssional 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom) 
as  follows: 

Today:  ABA  Joins  Saxon  in  Common  Causk 
(By  Raoul  D.  Bd wards) 

Washihctok— The  bank  president  looked 
up  at  his  cashier  with  a  harassed,  tired  look 
in  his  eyes.     "Now  what?" 

The  cashier  looked  equally  tired.  "Some 
examiners  have  shown  up  from  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  They  want  to 
go  over  our  loans  on  the  slum  clearanee  proj- 
ect.    And  that  new  school   loan  we  made." 

"Well,  go  ahead;  that's  their  legal  right. 
Go  ahead.  The  more  the  merrter.  But  tell 
"** — when  do  you  think  we  can  get  a  little 
work  done  around  here?" 

The  president  turned  to  his  desk,  fuming 
In  tthe  last  3  weeks  hu  bank  had  been  in- 
undated by  the  usual  spring  rush.  The  FW 
had  been  in  for  Its  examination:  the  Comp- 
trotler's  Office  had  sent  a  trust  examiner 
down  and  the  SBC  had  been  in  to  probe  his 
trust  operations;  FHA  and  VA  officials  had 
gone  over  his  mortgage  operations  with  a 
flne-toothed  comb,  and  the  FDIC  liad  been 
in.  examining  all  loans  in  Its  JurledlcUon, 
as  had  several  other  agencies.     Half  his  staff 


was  shepherding  some  examiner  or  another 
around  the  premises;  papers  were  scattered 
everywhere,  and  customers  weren't  getting 
ttie  attention  they  deeerved. 
Incredible?  Impossible?  Of  course,  but— 
"If  banking  were  regulated  by  everyone 
whose  Jurisdiction  it  touches,  the  effecUve- 
nees  of  the  banking  system  In  noeeting  the 
public's  needs  would  l>e  threatened.  One 
industry  simply  could  not  l>e  responsive  to 
the  regulation  which  this  multisupervlsory 
system  would  entail.  Ultimately,  the  public 
would  be  denied  the  benefits  of  our  uniquely 
designed  business  because  banking  woxild 
no  longer  be  able  to  offer  the  services  that 
have  been  so  Important  to  our  people." 

The  picture  ot  a  bank  being  Intruded  upon 
by  a  doeen  supervisory  agencies  is  unlikely, 
but  the  above  warning,  sotmded  by  Dr. 
Charles  Walker.  execuUve  vice  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  Is  not 
unwarranted. 

Dr.  Walker  was  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  the  ABA  behind  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  In  his  effort  to  keep  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  out  of  regulation 
of  bank  triist  powers,  as  far  as  they  cover 
common  trust  operation  of  funds  under  the 
Keogh  Act. 

But  Dr.  Walker  made  a  second  point,  and 
one  which  In  the  long  run  may  be  far  more 
Important:  that  banking  cannot  endiire 
much  more  of  a  regulatory  burden  than  It 
now  bears.  Perhaps  no  other  business  In  the 
country  is  as  heavily  regulated  as  Is  banking. 
Thoughtful  banlcers  know  this.  They 
Itnow  tliat  SEC  attempts  to  regulate  their  u«e 
of  this  particular  trust  fund  is  not  needed, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  banks  already  are 
more  closely  regulated  in  this  field,  than  are 
mutual  funds. 

In  Dr.  Walker's  words:  "Bank  regulatory 
agencies  already  effectively  supervise  our 
business." 

Indeed,  l>ank  supervisory  bodies  regulate 
far  more  closely  than  the  8SC  doee.  or  prob- 
ably would  want  to.  Banlcs  operating  in  the 
trust  field  are  not  permitted  the  manage- 
ment fees,  or  the  "pack"  or  price,  that  mu- 
tual funds  are.  They  do  not  want  them; 
even  if  they  did,  the  bank  supervisory  bodies 
would  not  permit  them  to  take  tlMse  higher 
fees. 

And,  as  Dr.  Walker  added,  "if  the  need  for 
greater  regulation  does  develop,  it  should  be 
Imposed  by  existing  bank  supervisory 
agencies." 

As  It  now  stands,  a  bank  can  he  held 
answerable  depending  on  the  system  to 
which  it  belongs — to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  on  trust  functions:  the  Federal 
Reserve  as  a  member  bank,  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  as  an  lns\u-ed 
bank,  iu  State  supervisor  as  a  State -chartered 
bank,  the  Jxutlce  Department  on  antltrtist 
matters,  and,  In  a  more  limited  sense,  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  on  controls  over 
certain  types  of  loans  handled,  and  the  like. 
FHA  rules  must  be  observed  In  making  FHA 
loans,  for  example.  And  don't  forget  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  that  senior  partner 
of  every  corporation  In  the  country. 

Without  considering  the  legalities  of  SEC 

control  over  some  bank  trust  functions a 

matter  in  grave  doubt — It  still  seems  that 
there  is  no  need,  and  no  public  good,  to  be 
gained  by  adding  this  ageiury  to  banking's 
many  other  regulators.  The  ABA's  decision 
to  support  Mr.  Saxon's  podUon  is  weU 
advised. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIONS  ON  APRIL  10 
AND  11 

On  request  of  Mr.  HuKPHtrr.  and  by 
unanlmoua  consent,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on 
April  10  and  11. 
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WINSTON  CHURCHILL  BECOMES  AN 
HONOBABY  CTTIZEN  OF  THE 
UNinSD  STATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldeot. 
today  the  President  of  ttke  United  States 
signed  the  reaolutJoii  flvinc  to  Sir  Win- 
ston ChxaxtiiXL  the  first  honorary  citiaen- 
ship  ai  tbe  United  States,  and  thus 
making  him  an  hooonry  eitteen  of  our 
great  Repabhe.  * 

Mr.  President,  Winston  Churchill  is 


mon  bond  of  citlaenship  In  common  with 
Sir  Winston. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle kxy  the  AMOdated  pxcaa  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Raooaa. 

There  bekic  no  ot^eetion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

HONOBABT  Amxkican:   CRXmCRILL  Bscol 
CmzEX 


worth;  General  of  the  Army  Omar  If 


AprU  I 

rlVBradUB 
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and  retlNtf  Oaas.  Carl.  A. 
%em  OoUtaa,  Jr. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Presldait  i 
should  like  to  assoeiate  myself  WuTui 
mnarfes  made  by  the  assistant  matM. 
leader,  the  distinsukhed  SenaterfiZ 
Minnesota,  who  has  so  elocjuently? 
scribed  his  happiness  at  the  deslgnaun 
of  ciUzensliip  for  Sir  Winston  OuncS 

Many  of  us  remember  the  day  whrnhl 


^^  Sir   WluMtoa   Churchill,   the    magnlflcent  

kn^'br^;;^^^^^^.^^"!^*;!  ^^,:rs:LT^i::'Szz'^iL^.  ssSL'k'S^^'r^*^'^^^^ 

ciated  Press,   in  a  remarkable  article  eS»-the iinrtK Jlniy auSTS t?e u^  2S^k?^*  "*^,***J*  *1^*****  ^•'H 

about  this  great  world  citizen,  has  re-  state*.                              ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^«»t  leadership  oi  ^mini 

minded  us  ot  Sir  Winston's  visit  to  the  The  bestowing  of  thla  honor,  unique  in  aU  ™*tched  with  that  of  Franklin  D^tj^ 

Congress.     I   shaU    read    part   of    the  biatory.  require*  only  a  touch  of  Prealdent  Roosevelt,  stood  guard  against  the  con. 

article,  because  It  ttils  a  little  of  the  Kennedys  pen  on  a  biu  enacted  by  congreM  querlng  of  most  of  the  world  by  the 

story  of  this  great  man's  capacity  and  *"**  *  M»conii  signature  on  a  presidenuai  <o^;ces^of  Hitler.     I  ^^^t^^er  that  ^ 

Weary  now  with  the  weight  of  88  years, 
Sir  Winston  was  unable  to  be  present,  to  re- 
ceive a  n&tloA's  accolade.  Neither  were  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Harry  S.  Tnunan.  and  Oen. 
I>wlght  D.  Klaenhower,  the  three  former 
Presidents,  able  to  accept  lit.  Kennedy's 
Invitation  to  attend  today"*  ceremony. 

But  the  ceremony  was  carefiUly  timed  so 
that  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  could 
bounce  it  of  the  orbiting  Relay  sateUlte 
and  Sir  Wirston  could  watch  It  on  television 
In  his  LondoQ  home. 


ability,  almost  with  the  inclslveness  of 
the  great  man's  rhetoric,  to  present  his 
views: 

For  Congress  he  rolled  out  a  display  of 
this  renowned  oratory.  He  looked  around 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  remarked  Imp- 
ishly: 

"I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  If  my  father 
had  bean  an  American  and  my  mother  Brit- 
ish, Instead  of  the  other  way  Yound,  I  might 
have  got  here  on  my  own." 

And,  you  know.  I  do  believe  he  would 
have. 

During  this  visit  to  the  Capital  Sir 
"V^nnston  addressed  a  joint  meeting  erf 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  All  of  us 
remember  it.  It  was  a  most  exciting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  another  great 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, oar  faithful,  loyal,  and  strrag  ally. 
When  President  Kennedy  signed  the 
^^esolutlon  giving  honorary  United  States 
citizenship  to  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  I 
am  sure  the  President  was  speaking  for 
every  American,  because  our  Nation 
loves,  admires,  and  respects  Mr. 
ChurchilL  We  respect  him  as  a  great 
warrior,  as  a  great  wartime  leader,  as  a 
great  statesman,  as  a  great  Englishman, 
and,  above  all,  as  a  great  citizen  of  the 
free  world. 

I  think  Ills  willingness  to  accept  the 
title  of  honorary  dtlzm  of  the  United 
States  Is  an  honor  to  the  American  peo- 
pie.  We  can  embrace  him  as  me  of  our 
own;  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  this  Re- 
public, as  well  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 

As  my  colleagues  know.  Sir  Winston's 
motho:  was  an  American.  The  bond  of 
friendship  between  this  country  and  the 
great  EhgliA  leader  is  all  the  more  en- 
during because  of  this  parental  bond. 
His  steadfast  courage  and  loyalty 
throughout  the  war  will  remain  as  a 
constant  reminder  with  all  Americans 
who  can  recall  those  grave  and  fateful 
days. 

What  better  way  than  by  this  act  of 
Congress  and  this  act  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  perpetuate  for 
the  ages  the  wcmderful  relationships 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. ' 

The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  now  have  a  common  bond  that 
goes  far  beyond  dlplwnatir  niceties  or 
far  beyond  the  alUaneea  that  arise 
through  treaties.   We  now  have  the  com- 


And  Sir  Winston  sent  a  special  message 


remarked  to  the  assembled  Senate  Mri 
the  House  ttiat  his  mother  was  an  Aa«i. 
can  and  his  father  was  a  BritMis 
Had  it  been  the  other  way  around,  he 
might  have  been  here  in  his  own  right 
I  am  certain  we  all  agree  that,  bad 
his  father  been  an  American,  with  M 
great  statesmanship,  he  would  evaaia. 
ally  have  been  a  leader  in  the  Senate  « 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Bh 
great  strength  of  character,  his  (tmb 
of  strategy,   and  his  great  talent  d 


of  acceptance  and  appreciation  to  be  read      leadership  for  the  British  people  throt^ 

hopeless  conditions  following  the  fsn  cC 
France,  will  stand  out  aa  a  bun^ 
torch  for  men  who  desire  to  matn^nB 
their  freedom  everywhere. 


by  his  son,  Randolph. 

The  setting  was  the  rose  garden  outside 
the  White  House  Where  Sir  Winston  helped 
chart  the  strategy  of  global  war  and  peered 
at  the  problems  of  an  uneasy  p— oe  in  the 
climactic  years  of  a  stirringly  erratic  career. 

It  was  in  this  house  that  the  man  Britain 
chose  as  its  Prime  Minister  in  the  moment  of 
It*  greatest  peril  ehowed  up  mxldefily  and 
secretly  a  few  day*  after  Japan  smashed  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United  State*  went 
limping  off  to  war. 

Side  by  side  In  the  oval  Presidential  of- 
fice. Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Franklin  D. 


EPPECT  OP  CHANGES  IN  TAX  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  pro- 
posed changes  in  Federal  tax  laws  wooU 
have  grave  consequences  not  only  for 


the  millions  of  Americans  directly  u- 

Roosevelt  thimdered  at  the  common  enemy     SOCiated  With  the  oil  and  gas  industiy. 
at  a  joint  news  conference.     They  aasvired      but  for  all  Americans  who  must  rely  OS 


the  world  that  allied  might  ultimately  would 
win  out  over  Germany  first  and  then  Japan. 
Spryer  then.  Sir  Winston  eltmbed  onto  a 
chair,  chomped  a  cigar,  and  poked  his  spUt 
fingers  aloft  in  his  renowned  V-for-vlct«ry 
salute. 

For  Congress  he  rolled  out  a  display  of 
his  even  more  renowned  oratory.  He  looked 
around  the  Senate  Chamber  and  remarked 
Impishly : 

"I  cannot  help  reflecting  that  if  my  father 
had  been  an  American  and  my  nx>ther  Brit- 
ish, Instead  of  the  other  way  "round,  X  nUght 
have  got  here  on  my  own." 

Today  he  got  back  to  the  National  Capital 
In  thought  and  spirit. 

And  memories  surged  back  through  Wash- 
ington of  how  Sir  Winston  seared  the  Nazis 
with  add  tongue  and  tone,  of  how  he  pre- 
ferred a  spot  of  brandy  to  that  "bleak  bev- 
erage," water:  ot  his  head  to  toe,  sippsred 
air  raid  salt;  of  the  Mg  cigar  and  jaxuty 
air.  ^^ 

Tbday  homage  comes  to  Sir  Winston  not 
only  from  the  Ambassadors  oC  Britain  and 
seven  Commonwealth  nations.  InvltaUons 
to  the  citlaenship  ceremony  also  brought  aa 
outpouring  of  acceptances  from  American 
friends  and  admirers  of  Sir  Winston  in  and 
out  of  Government. 

Half  the  Cabinet  accepted.  So  did  lead- 
ing man  in  Congress.  So  did  Chief  Justice 
Barl  Warren. 

On  the  list  were  such  persona  as  the  sons 
of  tlM  late  President.  John  Roosevelt  and 
ItenkUn  D.  Roo**v«lt.  Jr.;  fomMr  Amhassa 
dors  to  tha  United  Klngtfoai.  John  Hay 
Whitney  and  Winthrop  Aldrlch:  Finanol«r 
Bernard  Barueh;  Mrs.  Alio*  Roosevelt  Long- 


a  healthy  and  responsible  fuels  pitxtae- 
tion  capability  as  part  of  our  natinn^i 
defense.  In  hearings  recently  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  msoy 
witnesses  testified  that  the  propoted 
changes  In  the  tax  laws  would  redaoe 
exploration  and  drilling  by  U.S.  petr»> 
leum  companies  at  a  time  when  Soflet 
Russia  is  developing  its  oil  as  a  prlndpti 
weapon  in  the  cold  war. 

Recent  authoritative  studies  have  re- 
sulted in  the  prediction  that  the  de- 
mand for  energy  fuels  in  the  UnMed 
States  will  triple  by  the  year  2000.  71k 
question  that  faces  Congress  this  yesr 
Is  whether  the  U.S.  petroleum  indwtry 
can  fill  Its  share  of  the  demand  If  tt 
carries  the  brunt  of  a  so-called  tax  re- 
form program. 

I  am  convinced  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  far  too  complacent  absat 
their  future  fuel  requirements.  Tkfe 
complacency  results,  to  a  large  eztai 
from  lack  of  Information. 

In  the  AprU  1  issue  of  the  Ofl  sod 
Gas  Journal,  an  authoritative  publks- 
tioa,  the  bleak  ouUook  for  U.S.  crude  oD 
reserves  has  been  carefully  pictured.  The 
magazine  reports  that  UJB.  oil  rcsuiu 
declined  last  year  to  the  lowest  point 
since  1958.  A  gain  in  the  discovery  of 
natural  gas  reserves  failed  to  offset  ttae 
decline  In  total  liquid  hydrocarbon  le- 
serves  available  to  this  Nation  in  tbe 
event  our  foreign  supplies  were  sgsto 


AgDied  us  by  war  or  other  catastrophe. 
The  summary  which  the  Oil  and  Gas 
Journal  published  will  be  of  Interest  to 
the  Members,  and  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
gent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
tbeRacosD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
M  follows: 

Q^  Rzssavxs  Up,  Ou.  Down  ik  1982 

Ctiide-oU  explorers  last  year  turned  In 
flidr  worst  record  in  the  United  States  since 
World  War  U.  and  reserves  fell  to  the  lowest 
pomt  In  4  years. 

gMO  a  good  gain  by  nat\uml-ga*  liquids 
(Blled  to  foreetaU  the  second  decline  In  total 
Uquid-bydrocarbon  reserves  in  the  postwar 
M(tod.  Nstural-gas  drillers,  by  contrast,  had 
one  of  their  better  years. 

Tb«  Canadian  Industry  registered  sizable 
iujjimri  in  all  categories,  but  exploration 
danger  signals  were  being. raised  there  as 
wsU. 

Hmss  rssiilU  were  reported  by  the  Amerl- 
ean  Pstroleum  Institute,  the  American  Gas 
AaoelaUon,  and  the  Canadian  Petroleum  As- 
todatlon.  Their  annual  studies  presented 
tlM  following  picture  of  North  America's  re- 
HTvsi  ss  of  January  1 : 

Oruds  oU.  81389,233,000  barrels  down 
MIJBS,000  barrels  or  almost  1  2  percent  for 
tbs  largest  postwar  decline,  while  production 
nm  1.6  percent  to  2.660  bilUon  barrels,  third 
klgbtst  on  record.  Peak  gain  was  In  1967, 
followed  by  the  gain  in  1966. 

Mstural-gas  Uqulds:  7311,617,000  barrels, 
up  282,421,000  or  3.7  percent,  while  produc- 
tfcjo  hit  a  fourth  consecutive  new  high  of 
470  million  barrels,  up  1.8  percent. 

Ttxss,  the  other  State  with  a  higher  level 
of  acUvity.  still  dropped  201  mlUlon  barrels. 
Substantial  setbacks  were  also  suffered  by 
Um  other  important  oU  State* — Wyoming. 
Oklahoma,  Dllnois.  Arkansas.  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  UUh. 

Natural-gat  liquids:  Following  the  trend 
in  natural-gas  success,  reserves  in  this  cate- 
gory increased  more  than  in  the  previous 
jsar. 

But  the  slse  of  the  addition  was  the  second 
lowest  in  6  years  because  of  steadily  rising 
production. 

Among  the  20  States  broken  out  separately 
there  were  as  many  losses  as  gains.  But 
nocssB  in  the  two  big  States  offset  the  de- 
CfMses  with  some  to  spare.  Louisiana  added 
904  million  barrels  and  Texas  74  million. 
The  only  other  substantial  gains  were  made 
hy  New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 

Camornla's  loss  of  34.6  million  barrels  was 
the  only  minus  sign  worthy  of  note. 

Natural  gas:  In  the  face  of  record  pro- 
ducUon,  the  Increase  in  natural-gas  reserves 
was  more  than  60  percent  larger  than  the 
loerease  for  the  previous  year. 

The  life  index  changed  very  little  and  re- 
■lalnsd  at  about  20  yeara. 

UNiislana's  posiUon  as  the  NaUon's  hottest 
(M-huntlng  province  was  never  more  pro- 
■oiuic*d.  lu  net  gain  of  6J>  trillion  cubic 
rest  accounted  for  virtually  the  entire  na- 
ttooal  increase.  Almost  half  of  the  19A 
trtlUon  cubic  feet  of  gas  found  in  the  United 
States  last  year  was  discovered  in  this  single 


Texas,  still  by  far  the  leader  In  reserves 
•nd  production,  slipped  by  SS8  bUllon  cubic 

The  only  other  major  gas  SUto  recording  a 
Msble  improvement  was  Oklahoma,  which 
•dMd  1  trllUon  cubic  feet  net  with  gross 
•Editions  of  2  trlUlon  cubic  feet.  If  the 
nsnd  continues  another  year.  Oklahoma  wUl 
■urpasi  Kansas  Ui  reeerves  as  it  has  done  in 
Pwuctton.  becoming  third  rankMl  behind 
T«xas  and  Louisiana. 

Thsse  four  Stetes.  together  with  New 
^*»;  *°**^  "»•  y«tf  With  more  than  88 
P«*w»t  of  the  Nation's  enUre  ga*  supply. 


Alaska,  with  no  production  to  speak  of 
y*t,  actually  made  the  third  largest  addi- 
tion to  reeerves  of  any  SUte  and  is  now 
assigned  a  conservaUve  total  of  1.6  trUUon 
cublo  feet.  California's  modest  resurgence 
permitted  this  huge  market,  suppUed  some 
two-thirds  from  out  of  State,  to  Increase 
its  own  supply  slightly. 

Canada.  Exploration  for  new  oil  and  na- 
tural gas  up  6.7  percent  to  86.4  trillion  cubic 
feet.  Canadian  explorers  gathered  almost 
all  of  their  increase  from  revisions  In  estl- 
DiAtes  and  extensions  to  known  fields. 

Crude  oil:  With  UJ3.  drUllng  hitting  the 
lowest  point  in  a  decade,  reserves  responded 
accordingly  by  dropping  for  the  third  time 
in  the  past  6  years. 

Reserves  dipped  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1968. 

The  new  oU  added  through  discoveries  of 
380  million  barrels  was  the  best  performance 
since  1957.  auguring  well  perhaps  for  1963, 
but  stUl  below  the  postwar  average. 

But  revisions  and  extensions,  which  tra- 
ditlonaUy  account  for  the  great  bulk  of  re- 
serves additions,  contributed  less  than  for 
any  year  in  the  postwar  period.  This  marked 
only  the  second  time  since  World  War  11 
that  the  figure  dipped  below  2  billion  bar- 
rels. 

Of  the  23  States  listed  separately,  only  6 
Increased  their  reserve*.  And  of  these  6, 
only  2  made  notable  additions — Louisiana, 
with  166  mllUon  barrels,  and  California,  re- 
versing its  trend  of  recent  years  with  an  in- 
crease of  33.7  mUlion  l>arrels.  These  SUtes 
were  two  of  the  three  to  show  drilling  In- 
creases of  consequence  last  year. 

Total  liquid  hydrocarbons:  88,700.740.000 
barrels,  down  106361,000  barreU  or  Just 
under  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  whUe  pro- 
ducUon  Increased  almost  1.6  percent  to  8.02 
bUlion  barrels,  exceeding  3  bUllon  for  the 
first  time. 

Natural  gas:  2783  triUion  cubic  feet,  up 
almost  23  percent  or  6  trillion  cubic  feet.  In 
spite  of  another  production  record  of  13.7 
trillion  cubic  feet,  1.9  percent  above  the  1961 
level. 

Canada :  reserves  hit  new  highs  in  all  cate- 
gories. Crude  reserves  are  up  7.4  percent  to 
4.48  billion  barrels,  nattiral-gas  Uqulds  up 
203  percent  to  696.4  million  barrels,  total 
Uquid  hydrocarbons  up  9  percent  to  6.176  bil- 
lion barrels,  and  natxiral-gas  Uqulds  was  sin- 
gularly unsuccessful  in  Canada  last  year,  al- 
though subetanUal  additions  to  reserves  were 
made. 

Only  21  mlUlon  barrels  of  the  662-mllllon- 
barrel  gross  addition  to  crude  oU  came  from 
new  discoveries.  British  Columbia,  which 
had  a  big  development  year,  adding  65  mU- 
Uon  barrels  in  revisions  and  extensions, 
wasn't  assigned  a  single  barrel  of  oU  from 
new  strikes. 

Alberta  contributed  460  mllUon  barrels 
from  extensions  and  revisions,  but  only  11 
nUlllon  from  new  discoveries,  putting  geol- 
ogists on  the  spot  to  open  new  play*  or  face 
a  reversal  In  the  supply  trend.  This  threat 
wa*  raised  down  the  road,  although  the  cur- 
rent picture  is  bright  as  Canadians  found 
more  than  twice  as  much  oil  as  they  pro- 
duced last  year. 

British  Columbia  and  Alberta  were  the 
only  two  Provinces  to  show  an  increase. 

In  natural-gas  liquids,  only  8.7  million  of 
143  mlUlon  barrels  in  gross  additions  came 
from  new  finds. 

Natural  gas  showed  up  somewhat  better. 
having  gross  additions  of  23  triUion  cubic 
feet.  Including  463  billion  from  discoveries. 

Big  production  gains  were  made  across  the 
board — crude  oU,  up  23.9  mUlion  to  244.9 
mUlion  barrels;  natural-gas  liquids,  up  9.8 
million  to  233  million  barrels;  total  UqtUd 
hydrocarbons,  up  S8.7  mlUion  to  268  million 
barrels;  and  natural  gas,  up  161.7  bUllon  to 
a  total  of  949  billion  cubic  feet. 


NO  APPLESAUCE  AT  HOME 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  ICr.  President,  long 
after  the  beautiful  petals  of  the  ^erry 
blossoms  have  been  blown  away  by  the 
winds,  and  the  lovely  dresses  and  coif- 
fures of  the  princesses  are  forgotten. 
Oklahomans  will  remember  mIihi  Peggy 
Harlow,  our  princess  for  this  year. 

Peggy  is  the  attractive  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryce  Harlow,  of  Oklahoma 
and  Washington.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Harlow  was  a  congressional  aid.  He 
later  served,  during  8  years  in  the  White 
House,  as  a  legislative  aid  to  President 
Eisenhower.  As  her  father  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer,  so  has  Peggy  won 
distinction  by  winning  first  place  in  the 
essay  contest  among  the  princesses. 

Her  essay  brilliantly  deals  with  the 
true  meaning  of  culture  In  America.  She 
has  carefully  separated  the  frills  from 
the  basic  outlines  of  our  customs  and 
our  arts.  Her  eloquent  summary  of 
Oklahoma's  contribution  to  our  Nation's 
culture  portrays  our  outstanding  prog- 
ress during  the  State's  relatively  brief 
history. 

It  so  clearly  defines  Oklahoma's  unique 
and  proud  contributions  that  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  it  printed  In  full 
in  the  body  of  the  CoMCRassiONAL 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiid,  as 
follows: 

No  Apfxxsattcx  at  Houx 
(Winning  essay  by  Miss  Peggy  Harlow, 
cherry  blossom  essay  contest  winner) 
To  the  self-styled  sophisticate.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  word  "culture"  springs  to 
mind  as  I  think  of  my  wonderful  Oklahoma. 
But  let  me  explain. 

So  much  of  "culture"  these  days  seems  to 
consist  of  taking  pictures  of  prominent  peo- 
ple making  glittering  entrances  into  theaters, 
opera  houses,  or  art  museums.  Often,  it 
seems  staged,  and  composed  of  activities 
suited  to  the  intellectual  eUte  and  the  well 
to  do. 

It  was  such  cultural  posturing  that  nuule 
our  beloved  WiU  Rogers  protest,  "Say,  when 
you  come  right  down  to  it.  that  IntelUgence 
and  culture  thing  is  a  lot  of  applesauce." 

I  am  siire  that  Will  Roger*,  had  he  been 
challenged,  would  have  explained  that  real 
cxiltiue  Is  not  "applesauce";  he  meant, 
rather,  that  it  is  more  than  museiims,  thea- 
ters, and  opera  houses,  more  than  Uelg  lights 
playing  on  mink  coats  and  evening  gowns  In 
front  of  marquees.  Oklahoma's  great  cow- 
boy-philosopher knew  that  culture  is  the 
totality  of  a  society's  contributions  to  man- 
kind, encompassing  every  field  of  endeavor. 
The  rich  and  poor,  the  gifted  and  mediocre, 
the  leaders  and  followers  are  all  part  of  it, 
and  to  it  each  of  mb  makes  his  large  or  small 
contribution. 

So  It  is  that  I  think  of  cultiue  as  I  regard 
my  Oklahoma,  for  it  is  in  this  broad  con- 
text that  my  State  has  excelled  since  terri- 
torial days. 

Our  educational  progress  gives  a  measure 
of  what  I  mean.  In  scarcely  more  than  a 
half  century,  Oklahoma  has  worked  wonders. 
In  1959  she  was  first  in  America  in  teacher 
education  and  preparedness.  More  than  99 
percent  of  her  public  school  teachers  held  at 
least  one  college  degree,  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  76.3  percent.  Here  Okla- 
homa's standards — Oklahoma's  culture — are 
revealed. 

I  know  that  when  non-Soonos  talk  of 
Oklahoma  schools  many  suggest  that  our 
real  Interest  is  football — often  said  with  some 
envy.     And    imply    that    our    educational 


•tandanlft  leave  mudx  to  be  deelred.  But  the 
science  and  mathemstlcs  tsugtrt  at  Okla- 
Olty  Ualvermy  In  oonJuncWup  with 
toeeMbiiMtte  Inatttate  of  Teobnotofy 
and  at  OMahoma  UnivciaUy  and  Oklahoma 
State  UnlTerslty:  our  preeminence  In  petro- 
levun  engineering:  the  atomic  reactor  being 
used  for  advanced  experimental  work — 
these  ezemirilfy  the  central  preoccupations 
of  our  pwple.  ITndergraduate  degreea  are 
offered  tn  more  than  70  nrsaa.  master's  de- 
sraae  in  aiDre  than  SO  areas,  doetoratas  in 
more  than  20  areas.  The  University  of  Okla- 
homa Press  is  unexcelled  in  the  quality  and 
rich  variety  of  Its  work.  All  this,  remember, 
in  one  of  the  youngest  States  In  the  Union. 
And  then,  we  of  Oklahoma  have  excelled 
in  such  arMstie  endeaTors  as  painting,  music, 
and  dance.  The  whole  Nation  ntltiea  our 
eontrlbutkms  to  the  naUonal  culture  through 
the  hauatisgly  beautiful  and  stirring  art 
ot  the  Indian.  Such  names  as  Acee  Blue 
Bagle,  Noah  Deere,  and  Kodaseet  make  all 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


the  pnq;>osal  was  before  the  Senate,  well 
intonUooed  S«D*ion  and  others  said  that 
it  was  not  a  wise  move  lo  make.  The 
eontentlon  was  made  that  It  would  not 
In  fact  sttanolate  eai>ital  inreatment. 
Many  opposed  the  bin  on  that  ground. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  since 
the  bill  passed  with  that  tax  investment 
credit  in  it.  it  has  accomplished  exactly 
the  purpose  at  which  it  was  aimed.  It 
has  achieved  the  ambition  set  out  for 
it  by  the  administration  when  it  was 
first  recommended. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  from 


^PnL4 


temaUonal  Harvester  Co.  this  year  is 
uled  to  rise  to  $ao  mUhon  fttim  srr 
in  19ei.  "^ 

The  article  designates  several 
companies  which  will  make      _ 
more    expenditures   for   capital 
ment  than  they  had  originally 
and  all  of  it  encouraged  and 


c*M«l^ 


the  investment  credit  which  we 
last  year. 

I  desire  to  call  that  to  the  attenlfc* 
of  the  Senate  to  let  Senators  und? 
stand  that  the  administration  in  itsitt" 
ommendation  last  year,  which  was  mI 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  verely  criticised  for  a  while,  was  tntsT 
I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  It,  but  correct  in  what  it  intended  to  do.  tE 
I  am  sure  that  the  date  can  be  recap-  admlntotration  hit  a  high  mark,  m 
tured  easily.  The  article  states,  "Capital  probably  exceeded  that  whldi  1^ 
goods  gain."  The  article  describes  how  thought  would  be  hit.  But  it  does  St 
many  of  our  large  eompanies  in  the  the  wisdom  of  the  ecwiomlsts  who  ai* 
Americans  proud  of  exceptional  accomplish-  United  States  have  made  expenditures  helping  the  administration  to  make  n 
S!Si«J?^  *!^Jf]^,^'^  "^i  ^  '''^^    '""  ^^^^  "^»*  ^^^^  "»«y  »»•<*  originally     its  mind  about  what  are  the  propw  flj 

Hou^  eorrldor  ^!dja«it  to  the  IMdent?     **««  ®'  ^^  incentive  credit.     I  should     


Our  wonderful  Indian  and  cowboy  herit- 
age still  gives  zest  to  many  aspects  of  Ok- 
lahoma life.  Sqtiare  dancing,  cowboy  la- 
ments and  ballads,  and  the  primitive 
mystidam  of  Indian  rellgloiis  songs  add  a 
tingling  drilght  to  our  total  art.  Other 
gifted  Oklahoma  Indians — Maria  Tailehlef. 
Roeella  Hlghtower,  Yvonne  Choteau,  Ifosoe- 
lyne  L«rkin — bypcMsing  their  unl<iue  cul- 
ture, have  triumphed  in  ballet.  Tbf  are 
rightly  the  pride  of  the  United  States. 

Nor  have  I  mentioned  our  extraordinary 
scientific  achievements.  The  Frontiers  for 
Science  Foundation,  nurtured  and  matured 
In  Oklahoma,  catapulted  my  youthful  State 
frcm  arrows  to  atoms  virtually  overnight. 
It  has  had  the  warm  praise  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  United  States,  given  in  person 
In  Oklahoma  City,  as  well  as  tremendoos 
acclaim  from  tlM  top  scientists  of  our  coun- 
try. Ckmatderlng  also  our  Medical  Research 
Foundation,  the  FAA  AeronauUeal  Center 
at  Oklahoma  City,  the  restless  probinga  by 
our  colleges  and  universities,  ours  Is  clearly 
a  State  that  U  vital,  aggressive,  and  intellec- 
tually aflre — a  State  new.  but  born  to  lead. 

Such  spectacular  achievements  do  not 
just  hi^ipen.  They  endve  from  the  verve. 
vitality,  and  venturesome  spirit  at  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma.  A  refreshing  spontaneity, 
freedom  of  the  inhlMtlons  of  old  world 
sopbistleatlon.  a  disregard  of  the  deaden- 
ing obsession  for  physical  security,  and 
eagerness  to  push  ever  outward  the  bound- 
aries of  human  knowledge  and  opportu- 
nity— such  qualttlee  have  made  my  State, 
In  only  two  generations,  a  shining  star  in 
the  Union. 

But  in  the  golden  phlloeophy  of  Will 
Rogers  Is  found  the  most  admirable  Sooner 
qualities.  He  projected,  for  all  the  world  to 
see.  the  instinctive  honesty,  the  friendlinees. 
the  optimism,  the  belief  in  fellow  men. 
which  came  from  the  pioneers  of  the  1880 
run.  His  phUosophy  la  still  the  hallmark 
of  my  home  State.  In  hla.  "I  never  met  a 
man  I  didn't  like."  appears  the  cooomitment 
to  enduring  himian  values,  the  best  in  real 
coalture.  that  represents  Oklahoma  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  world. 


RESULTS  OP  THE  TAX  CREDIT 
FOR  INCENTIVE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  tax 
bill  which  called  for  a  7  percent  tax 
credit  to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  busi- 
ness, if  business  would  make  an  invest- 
mmt  tn  new  equipment.     At  the  time 


like  to  read  a  couple  of  paragraphs  from 
the  article:  \ 

Chicago. — Many  large  corporations  are 
taking  a  second  look  at  their  ises  capital 
spending  plana  and  are  revlaiiv  them 
upward. 

That's  the  picture  that  sntsrgsa  from  talks 
with  executives  of  more  than  two-score 
oompaniee  and  with  officials  d  capital  goods 
producers  who  closely  watoh  the  buying 
moods  of  corporate  managers.  It  Is  backed 
up  by  many  economists. 

One  ecosiomlst  predicts  the  revisions  will 
lead  to  a  sharp  rise  In  aapltal  spending  this 
year  from  last  year's  Vecord  M7.4  blUlon. 
"in  be  Mirprlsed  if  qwnding  doesnt  In- 
crease 8  to  10  percent  this  year."  <leclares 
George  W.  Cloos,  senior  economist  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago. 

I  will  skip  down  to  the  place  In  the  ar- 
ticle which  describes  some  of  the  condi- 
tions and  what  companies  have  actually 
done: 

Some  steel  company  executives  say  their 
experience  with  the  Federal  tax  Incentives 
has  eaosed  them  to  remodel  spending  plana 
upward.  A  nmnber  of  railroads  have  been 
similarly  affected. 

"The  extra  cash  we're  generating  from 
these  tax  savings  has  encouraged  us  to  do 
some  things  we  wouldn't  have  otherwise." 
says  H.  C.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  *  Qulney  RailrocMl.  "The  Intent 
of  the  tax  savings  Is  to  enable  railroads  and 
industry  to  plow  them  back  Into  income- 
producing  property  and  we  expect  to  follow 
this  Intent." 

The  Atchlaon.  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way has  earmarked  SOO  million  for  capital 
improvements  this  year,  up  80  percent  from 
•80  million  last  year.  Oreat  Horthem  Rail- 
way has  a  spending  budget  of  S34  millton  for 
this  year,  double  its  1903  outlay.  RaUway 
Age.  a  trade  publication,  eetlmates  the  in- 
dustry's capital  spending  this  year  will  in- 
crease 30  percent.  Last  fall  some  Industry 
experts  were  looking  for  a  slight  drop  in  1963 
spending. 

OrUMM.    SHAXr    IMCXSaSBS 

Sharp  spending  increases  are  slated  by 
other  types  of  companies,  although  not  all 
reflect  recent  changee  in  plans.  General 
Motors  Corp.'s  outlay  for  UA  facmtlss  wtU 
Jump  to  $630  million  from  $43S  million  in 
1983.  Ford  Motor  Ca's  VA  spsnding  will 
go  up  to  $130  mUlion  from  #95  million. 
Container  Corp.  of  America  has  btKlgetad  $40 
mUUon  fcr  tSdS.  up  from  $34  million  last 
year.  Montgomery  Ward  *  Co.  has  set  aside 
$80  million  compared  to  only  $30  mlllkm 
spent  last  year.     Domestic  q>endlng  by  In- 


present  administration  should  foUo* 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  «w 
Ucle  be  printed  at  this  pohit  In  the  Rie. 

OSD. 

There  heixig  no  objection,  the  artick 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoool 
as  follows:  '-~— . 

Oartai.  Gooos  Gain  :  Mamt  Cokfawiks  t^ 
PiAirr  AM*  KvmrMMtn  Sfsmosmg  Goais  tm 

1963 

(By  Harlan  Byrne) 

CtccAco.— Many  large  corporations  tn 
taking  a  second  look  at  their  196$  eapftil 
spending  plans  and  are  revising  then  m- 
ward. 

Thati  the  picture  that  emerges  from  taStt 
with  executives  of  more  than  two-scow  coo- 
panies  and  with  offlclals  oT  capital  googi 
producers  who  closely  watch  the  boftM 
moods  of  corporate  managers.  It  Is  beetM 
up  by  many  economists. 

One  economist  predicts  the  revlxloni  vm 
lead  to  a  sharp  rise  In  capital  spendlnf  thS 
year  from  last  year's  record  $374  binioe. 
**ni  be  surprised  if  spending  doesnt  inensa 
8  to  10  percent  this  year."  declares  Gecrfi  W. 
Cloos,  senior  economist  for  the  Fsderal  B»- 
serve  Bank  ot  Chicago.  Upward  revtaUm 
are  moat  notable  in  the  steel  and  raUrosi 
Industries,  he  says. 

An  economist  for  the  National  Indostrlil 
Conference  Board,  an  economic  research  or- 
ganization based  In  New  York,  also  beUerw 
earlier  capital  q>endlng  forecasts  should  U 
scaled  upward.  He  looks  for  a  0  to  •  ptt- 
cent  gain  this  year  from  1863. 

covxajtMKNT   Bsmsan   dux  soom 

A  fuUar  view  of  the  196$  spending  avtlesfe 
will  emerge  late  this  week  or  early  next  vsife 
when  the  Conunerce  Department  and  8sn- 
rltles  and  Exchange  Oommlssion  Issoe  r^ 
suits  of  their  quarterly  survey  of  induskyt 
capital  outlay  plans.  Last  fall,  the  lepsrt 
estimated  first  quarter  spending  would  <fea$ 
to  an  annual  rate,  ot  $37.7  billion,  down  l.f 
percent  from  the  fourth  quarter  rate  tai 
only  slightly  above  the  total  1963 
The  coming  report  wm  take  a  saooB 
at  the  first  quarter  rate  and  forecast 
Ing  for  all  of  1963. 

There  are  plenty  ot  signs  that  eorpofatt 
executives  are  in  a  freer  spending  mood  tbaa 
they  were  last  fall.  Their  mood  rsdeets  • 
number  of  factors:  Corporate  earnings  Bsy 
have  set  a  record  in  19e3's  fourth-qt 
and  many  companies  are  raportlng 
quarter  proAta  above  the  jesr- 
Auto  sales  are  high.  The  stock 
held  a  rsasosisble  steady  upward  trend  i 
last  fall.  And  more  and  man  compaaMs 
are  finding  they  make  worthwhile  aavtap 
on  their  equipment  purchases  with  a  7-pv- 
cent  tax  credit  on  such  buying  and  Ubsiai> 
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Md  tax  rulaa  fOr  depraolatlng  the  equipment 
J3J»  at  which  ware  put  Into  sOsct  by  the 
aovammant  last  year. 

-Wfcn  »'*■  with  our  oustoman  it  la  obvi- 
MM  many  of  tham  art  going  to  spend  mors 
^  wtm  ihsa  they  hsd  originally  planned." 
^Hm  J^leB  F.  Steslman.  ehalr-aan  and  prasl- 
2at  of  Ko*rtag  Oo.  ot  MllwaukM.  whioh 
I^Lm  Mavy  oonstruetloa  snd  industrial 
r^poMiit.  Koehring  has  had  a  "aharp" 
^Qi^AMln  orders  in  the  last  S  months.  Mr. 
Stadman  saya. 

BU  POWT    HTEPS   XJT    8PXKDIN0 

Da  Pont  Co.  has  quickened  the  pace  of  its 
■isntt'"!  "Last  CaU.  we  figured  we  would 
2end  ■•  much  as  $326  miUlon  In  1963:  now 
M  flspact  to  spend  $350  mllllan  and  It  may 
aoattUhlgher"  says  an  official.  This  year's 
^ftat»d  spending  is  46  percent  above  the 
"Ig^Hr^ii  million  Du  Pont  spent  in  1963. 

^jMnid  revisions  In  steel  industry  spend- 
lnf are  evident  when  plans  of  major  com- 
MAles  are  matched  against  a  survey  taken 
^November  by  the  American  Iron  A  Steel 
tagittute.  The  survey  showed  steel  firms 
ggfcted  to  spend  $1  billion  In  1963,  only 
ITlBlliloB  more  than  in  1963.  A  sampling 
oov  indicates  the  estimate  of  a  $76  milUon 
«ln  u  undoubtedly  too  low.  Inland  Steel 
Go's  19^  capital  spending  budget  U  $110 
Bjiillon.  compared  to  $43  mUlion  last  year. 
Bcthlsbem  Steel  Corp.  wUl  lay  out  $360 
gjUUao  in  contrast  to  last  year's  $193  mUlion. 
A«M»«y  Other  companies  planning  increaaee 
■re  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Steel 
Oorp,  and  Jones  *  Lsugblln  Steel  Corp. 

Some  steel  company  executives  say  their 
experience  with  the  Federal  tax  Incentives 
bss  caused  them  to  remodel  spending  plans 
npwsid.  A  number  of  railroads  have  been 
dxnllarty  affected. 

-Ihs  extra  cash  we're  generating  from 
ft^ggt  tax  savings  has  encouraged  us  to  do 
,r^m  things  we  wouldn't  have  otherwise. 
■ays  H.  C.  Murphy,  president  of  the  Chicago. 
Burlington  k  Qulney  Railroad.  '"The  intent 
of  the  tax  savings  is  to  enable  railroadc  and 
loduttrj  to  plow  them  back  into  income- 
producing  property  and  we  expect  to  follow 
this  Intent." 

The  Atchison.  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe  RaUway 
baa  earmarked  $90  million  for  oapltal  im- 
provemenu  this  year,  up  80  percent  from 
$50  million  last  year.  Oreat  Northern  Rail- 
way has  a  spending  budget  of  $34  million 
for  this  year,  double  iU  1963  outlay.  Rail- 
way Age,  a  trade  publication,  estimatea  the 
Industry's  capital  spending  this  year  will  in- 
ersase  30  percent.  L«st  fall  aome  industry 
experts  were  looking  for  a  slight  drop  in  1963 
■pending. 

OTKXB  BRABP  XNCSXASCS 

Sharp  spending  increases  are  slated  by 
other  types  of  companies,  although  not  all 
reflect  recent  changes  In  plans.  General 
Moton  Corporation's  outlay  for  UB.  faclll- 
tl«s  will  Jump  to  $530  million  from  $436 
mllUon  In  1963.  Ford  Motor  Company's  UjB. 
1>«ndlng  will  go  up  to  $130  million  from 
WS  million.  Container  Corp.  of  America 
has  budgeted  $40  million  for  1963,  up  from 
•34  million  last  year.  Montgomery  Ward 
$  Oo.  has  set  aside  $60  mUUon  compared  to 
only  130  million  spent  last  year.  Domestic 
•pending  by  International  Harvester  Co.  this 
year  u  acheduled  to  rise  to  $60  million  from 
$47  mllUon  tn  1963. 

American  Telephone  *  Telegraph  Co., 
•Wch  last  year  accovmted  for  about  8  percent 
of  aU  U.8.  capital  spending,  plana  to  in- 
<«*••  Its  ouUay  some  8  to  6  percent  this 
rear  to  about  $3.1  billion. 

tyt"**^"  ^P«^»»*  flae  m  capital  spsnding 
™«  rear  would  be  a  significant  aign  ot 
»lUUty  in  the  UB.  economy.  Lsst  year's 
?^,  «  W7.4  bmion  wss  up  8.6  perosnt 
WW  the  $3<.'«  bllUon  of  lt«l. 


Mr.  HUMPRHSY. 
the  Senator  srieldT  " 
CIX 881 


Mr.  President,  win 


ISr.  BMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREEY.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  bringing  this  important  item 
to  our  attention.  The  Senator  alluded, 
in  a  private  conversation,  to  the  article 
which  was  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  earlier  today.  It  substantiates 
the  hopes  expressed  and  the  claims  made 
at  the  time  the  Senate  voted  on  the  In- 
vestiBent  tax  credit. 

I  am  pleased  that  it  was  my  privilege 
to  vote  for  that  tax  relief  measure.  Not 
only  did  I  vote  for  it,  but  also  I  worked 
for  It.  because  I  felt  it  would  release 
much  needed  capital  for  the  improve- 
ment of  heavy  goods  industries  and  for 
a  capital  improvement  in  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  country. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  earlier  today,  I  have  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  businessmen  who  have 
told  me  in  their  letters  that  they  have 
made  new  investments  because  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  administration 
and  the  action  by  the  Congress  in  re- 
gard to  the  investment  tax  credit.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  large  utility  in  the 
State  of  New  York  outlining  the  plans 
which  had  been  made  and  the  moneys 
which  already  have  been  committed  for 
expansion  in  the  utility  Industry. 

The  tax  credit  was  a  very  Important 
piece  of  legislation,  which  has  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  economy. 

Today's  newspapers  tell  us  that  the 
profits  of  American  business — profits 
now  available  for  dividends  and  for  new 
industrial  Improvement — are  running 
the  highest  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  this  adoiinistratlon  can 
take  a  bow  for  being  a  friend  to  business. 
How  could  one  be  more  friendly  to  busi- 
ness than  to  make  possible  an  economic 
climate  in  which  American  business  can 
prosper,  in  which  American  business  can 
modernize,  in  which  American  business 
can  receive  Just  and  equitable  tax  treat- 
ment. 

Now  the  President  has  come  forward 
with  another  proposal  which  is  designed, 
as  was  the  investment  tax  credit,  to  re- 
lease capital  into  the  private  economy, 
for  the  consumers  and  investors.  The 
consumers  will  be  able  to  make  a  choice 
as  to  spending.  The  Investors  will  be 
able  to  make  a  choice  as  to  long-range 
Investment. 

This  is  why  I  basically  support  the 
broad  outlines  of  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  administration  tax  bill,  because  I 
b^eve  it  is  the  way  to  help  the  economy 
help  Itself.  That  is  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  the  industrial 
economy,  the  financial  community,  and 
the  consuming  public  to  make  their  own 
decisions  as  to  the  use  of  capital. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

I  am  sure  that  on  this  particular  point 
the  Senator  would  agree  with  me — and 
I  think  the  statistics  support  the  con- 
tention—that by  virtue  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  given  last  year,  and  the 
stimulus  to  capital  Investment  which  re- 
sulted, there  has  been  brought  about  a 
situation  in  which  more  jobs  are  being 
created,  so  that  the  whole  economy  will 
be  strengthened.  Some  of  these  com- 
panies had  not  been  paying  very  much 
in  taxes,  because  of  a  lack  of  income.  As 


the  Senator  so  well  pointed  out.  and  as 
was  stated  in  this  morning's  newspaper, 
they  are  now  in  better  financial  condi- 
tion. The  Senator  cited  the  morning 
paper,  which  showed  how  much  profit 
these  companies  are  now  beginning  to 
enjoy.  This  means  that  in  the  long  run 
the  U.S.  Treasury  will  realise  a  greater 
income. 

Therefore,  when  the  taxes  are  lowered 
in  some  Instances,  as  was  done  last  year, 
the  net  effect  of  the  reduction  Is  to  actu- 
ally increase  revenues  at  the  same  time, 
while  strengthening  the  economy. 

That  Is  the  philosophy  behind  the  tax 
cut  provided  last  year,  and  that  is  the 
philosophy  behind  the  recommended  per- 
sonal income  tax  reduction  for  this  year. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HtJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  according  to  the 
previotis  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  10, 
1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Hebrews  11:  6:  Without  faith  it  U  im- 
possible to  please  Ood. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  Ood,  dur- 
ing these  troublous  days  when  we  are 
encountering  and  must  withstand  many 
mighty  and  mysterious  forces  of  evil. 
Inspire  us  to  maintain  and  safeguard  the 
continuity  of  faith  in  Thee  and  in  a 
nobler  civilization  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Grant  t^at  in  this  glorious  spriag  sea- 
son there  may  blossom  forth  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  the  fragrant 
spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  spirit  of  mu- 
tual obligations  and  cooF>eration.  sup- 
planting the  spirit  of  selfishness  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  sordid  scramble  for 
prestige  and  power. 

Show  us  how  we  may  have  a  share  in 
raising  the  spirit  of  mankind  to  a  higher 
quality  and  seek  to  clothe  it  with  a 
dawning  splendor  which  brightens  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  called  himself  the  Bright  and 
Morning  Star.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
PROGRAM 

Mr.   EDM0ND80N.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
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House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's   edition  of  the   Washington 
Post  predicts  that  there  will  be  a  donny- 
brook  on  this  floor  today  on  the  proposed 
elimination  of  funds  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  and  quotes  one  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  as  say- 
ing that  If  Congress  Is  serious  about  cut- 
ting spending,  this  Is  the  one  place  to 
start,  and  further  quoting,  that  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  minority  to  win  this 
fight,  but  it  must  make  Its  position  clear. 
Apparently  the  position  of  the  opposi- 
tion is  to  be  in  favor  of  percentage  cuts 
on  some  items  but  against  every  red  cent 
for  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram.   It  is  interesting  to  see  that  they 
have  brought  out  a  bill  which  provides  a 
cut  of  approximately  2  percent  in  the 
money  for  forest  land  management,  of 
approximately  26  percent  in  educational 
television,  of  less  than  18  percent  for 
General   Services  Administration   sup- 
plies, but  of  100  percent  for  a  program 
to  give  Jobs  to  American  people,  for  a 
program  which  is  in  effect  in  45  of  the  50 
States,    and    for   a    program    which   is 
making  possible   useful  sanitation   im- 
provements, water  supply,  hospital  con- 
stniction,  and  other  desirable  and  long 
needed  improvements  in  depressed  areas. 
I  say  If  this  is  the  one  place  to  start  in 
the  mind  of  the  opposition  party,  then 
let  us  draw  the  line  good  and  clear  for 
the  American  people,  because  the  pro- 
gram of  accelerated  public  works  is  the 
one  program  in  this  bill  that  is  guaran- 
teed to  improve  employment  in  the  de- 
pressed areas  of  this  coimtry.    I  ear- 
nestly hope  we  can  have   a  thorough 
debate  of  both  party  positions  in  the 
course  of  today's  consideration. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
PARKS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  APFAIRS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY,  1963 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  11  we  again  commemorate 
Pan  American  Day  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere.    This  year  marxs 


the  7Sd  azmlversary  of  the  system  of 
Inter-American  cooperation  which  is 
embodied  today  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  From  very  humble 
beginnings  in  this  city  of  Washington 
in  1890,  the  inter-American  system  has 
made  tremendous  strides  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  dreams  of  Its  original 
champion,  Simon  Bolivar. 

We  have  seen  the  growth  of  the  pan- 
American  idea  to  encompass  hemispheric 
security,  economic  growth  and  better- 
ment, and  social  and  cultural  progress. 
We  have  seen  the  development  of  the 
multinational  acceptance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Each  of  these 
was  a  historic  step  in  the  development 
of  true  pan-Americanism. 

But  1963  does  not  mark  a  resting 
place  in  the  continued  development  of 
inter-American  cooperation.  We  can  be 
thankful  for  the  support  shown  by  our 
neighbors  during  the  October  mlssUe 
crisis  without  being  disillusioned  that 
our  troubles  are  over  In  Latin  America. 
We  must  face  the  future,  all  Americans, 
north  and  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
with  a  renewed  determination  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  liberty  and  Justice  in 
this  hemisphere.  And  our  sincerity  will 
be  measured  not  by  our  words,  but  by 
our  deeds.  Thus  it  is  that  we  commem- 
orate this  73d  Pan  American  Day  with 
dedication  of  our  efforts  to  a  free  and 
progressive  hemisphere. 


AprU9 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarics. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  that  there 
has  been  a  spate  of  letters  to  the  editor, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
and  probably  in  other  newspapers  from 
so-called  scientists  and  people  like  James 
J.  Wadsworth.  sJl  containing  exactly  the 
same  sort  of  argimient  put  forth  by  the 
disarmament  agency  in  connection  with 
the  upcoming  treaty  proposals  to  be 
made  by  the  administration  at  Geneva 
later  this  month  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  proposals  have  been  disclosed  in 
part  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  A  public  record  has  been  made 
showing  the  proposals  contain  a  big  hole 
through  which  the  Soviets  could  drive 
their  way  to  nuclear  superiority.  The 
gentlemen  who  wrote  these  letters  were 
not  in  attendance  at  the  hearings;  and 
do  not  have  the  information  upon  which 
to  give  the  assurances  they  are  relating 
apparently  on  Information  furnished  by 
the  disarmament  agency.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  obvious  and  organized  effort  to 
brainwash  the  America^  people  to  ac- 
cept treaty  safeguards  which  are  illtisory 
and  do  not  actually  provide  for  the  na- 
tional security  and  siirvlval  of  the  United 
States  of  America.    I  hope  the  people  of 


the  United  SUtes  wffl  read  these  «^ 
munlcations  with  the  knowledge  thii!!: 
men  who  have  affixed  their  nami  » 
them  do  not  have  the  InfonnaSS  I? 
sustain  the  contentions  they  iSS  w 
public  over  their  names  and  renutl^^ 
in  many  cases  in  various  fields  not^^ 
nected  with  nuclear  weaponry  tn  »tu! 
cases  they  are  not  authorities  oott- 
subject  on  which  they  seek  to  aatun  nl 
American  public  with  authority 
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TRANSFER  OF  FLOODED  ACRSACa 

Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD.  Mr.  8peak» 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  theS 
mediate  consideration  of  the  bin  <h5l 
5067)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  AdS. 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUoo  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  tnm 
Kentucky?  ^ 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Reserving  the  ikht 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gnti^ 
man  explain  this  bill?  ^^ 

Mr.  STUBBLEPIELD.  Mr.  Speabr 
this  bill  was  introduced  by  the  genUe^ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wmrm] 
It  provides  for  the  transfer  of  floodeih 
out  cotton  acreage  allotments  fnjoi  thi 
bottomlands  of  the  Mississippi  to  hlih 
ground  for  a  period  of  1  year.  Thij  d 
the  same  bill  that  was  passed  in  19SI, 
1961.  and  1962,  on  the  Consent  Csleadsr 
It  is  estimated  by  USDA  that  11,400  item  * 
are  flooded  affecting  about  656  famu  In 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  iii|. 
souri,  Illinois,  Termessee,  and  Looisiina. 

The  bill  applies  to  the  1963  cotton  cnp 
only,  and  provides  that  the  acreage  aJ. 
lotments  will  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  withdraw  my  ro- 
ervation  of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  I&  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  UD? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follovi: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  t( 
Representative*  of  the  United  8tat*$  tf 
America  in  Congreaa  attembled,  Tlut  «•■ 
tlon  344 (n)  of  tbc  Agricultural  Adjutt^Mt 
Act  ot  1038.  ••  amezKled.  Is  ainez>d«d  (1) 
by  atrlklng  out  the  figures  "19e2"  where  ttef 
first  appear  therein  and  insertihg  the  flfura 
"19«3." 

With  the  following  committee  anMod- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4  insert  after  "(ly  the  fal- 
lowing : 

By  striking  out  the  word  "substantltf' 
where  It  appears,  (3)  page  1.  line  6,  sMti 
out  the  period  and  insert 

,  and  (3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  substl- 
tutlng  a  colon  therefor  and  the  foUowtaf 
proviso:  "Provided,  That,  notwlthstanrtlaj 
the  provisions  of  section  344(m)  (3)  at  tha 
Act.  the  transfer  of  any  farm  ailotmMt 
under  this  subsection  for  1963  shall  opant* 
to  niake  the  farm  from  which  the  allotaMBt 
was  transferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  « 
having  cotton  planted  thereon  dtirlng  tiM 
three  year  base  period." 

The  committee  amendments  ««« 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroaad 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  ttaM 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reeoa- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr  HAUiECK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
jljj^irtnt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

'''iS SPEAKER.     The  genUeman  from 
indUna  oiakes  the  point  of  order  that 
J^JJonim  Is  not  present.    Evidently,  a 
afMTum  la  not  present. 
Mr.  ALBERT.    I  move  a  call  of  the 

House- 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  thdLr 

"""*'  [RoUNo.  17J 

BurMt 

tnOmuu 

Brty 

Builoa 

Ceil* 

Coolif 

Cortrt* 

DsMarto 

PkrtNtsin 

mo 

romnsn 
ruqua 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  389 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
squorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedlngi  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


8UPPIiEB£ENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
WTT.T.    1963 

Mr.DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  311  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

IteaolveA,  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  (HJt  6S17)  making  supplemental 
tpproprlations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  90.  1983.  and  for  other  purpoaea.  aU 
points  of  order  against  the  provisions  eon- 
Ulnsd  ia  Unas  6  through  10,  page  22.  are 
hereby  waived. 

Mr.  DELANEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Blown],  and  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
(or  waiving  all  points  of  order  on  one 
item  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  The  item  is  contained  on  page  22 
in  lines  5  to  10.  It  deals  with  the  au- 
thorization of  the  purchase  of  furniture 
and  fixtures  for  the  Raybum  Office 
Building,  the  appropriation  for  which  Is 
to  be  handled  in  the  leglslaUve  branch 
appropriation  bill.  This  is  the  only  Item 
on  which  we  ask  a  waiver,  this  single 
Item,  80  they  can  go  ahead  and  order  the 
furniture  for  the  new  Raybum  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  points  of 
order  be  waived  on  this  purchase?  Does 
the  gentleman  not  think  that  It  ought  to 
be  authorized? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  This  la  the  authori- 
»uon  that  we  are  asking  for  now  in  the 
interest  of  saving  time.  This  building 
w  completed  and  apparently  there  was 
no  authorization  for  the  furniture. 
Therefore,  we  are  asking  for  the  au- 
thorization in  this  bill. 


Mr.  GROSS.  When  is  the  building  to 
be  completed? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  can  an- 
swer that  question  much  better  than  I 
can. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nxay  I 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  the  best  infonnation  we  have 
now  is  that  the  building  will  be  com- 
pleted in  toto  in  August  of  next  year. 
Some  parts  of  the  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  beginning  in  April  of  next 
year.  The  language  contained  in  this 
bill  waiving  the  point  of  order  is  merely 
Ein  authorization  to  get  the  furniture. 
There  is  not  5  cents  provided  for  here 
to  buy  the  furniture.  That  will  be  han- 
dled by  another  subcommittee  within  the 
next  60  or  90  days.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  to  give  to  our  distinguished  conunlt- 
tee  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  our  beloved 
Speaker,  and  our  beloved  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Auchincloss] 
anywhere  from  60  days  to  6  months  lead- 
time  to  procure  the  furniture.  That  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  understand  this 
thing  correctly,  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  occupancy  of  this  building  for  near- 
ly a  year  and  a  half.  It  seems  to  me. 
therefore,  that  we  could  do  this  In  the 
normal  and  regular  legislative  way  and 
that  is  to  authorize  this  rather  than  to 
come  In  with  an  appropriation  bill  where 
obviously,  you  have  to  waive  points  of 
order  because  this  is  unauthorized. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  what  we  are 
seeking  to  do,  to  authorize  this.  There 
Is  not  1  penny  of  money  provided  for 
here  to  buy  any  furniture. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  make  any 
difference.  You  are  shortcircuitlng  the 
regular  legislative  process;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  is  not  the  regu- 
lar legislative  committee  that  la  han- 
dling this,  but  we  are  doing  this  at  the 
request  of  our  committee  composed  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vnfsoif],  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
AircHiKCLoss].  The  purpose  in  follow- 
ing this  procedure  Is  to  save  time  and 
to  afford  some  leadtime  for  procure- 
ment, otherwise  you  will  not  have  any 
furniture  to  go  into  the  building  when 
It  is  ready.   That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  further,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the 
leglslaUve  committee  cannot  come  in 
with  legislation  in  the  regiilar  way  for 
this  purpose  and  then  buy  the  furniture 
for  this  building  that  is  to  be  occupied 
next  August?   I  cannot  understand  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  save  about  3  to  6  months'  leadUme. 
That  is  all  that  Is  Involved  here.  The 
furniture  cannot  be  bought  in  a  day. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  with  regard  to  legislative  authoriza- 
tions for  the  Raybum  Office  Building 
that  the  entire  transaction  and  every 
part  of  it  has  been  handled  in  this  same 
way  in  appropriation  bills  right  from  the 
time  of  the  inlUal  plaiming  for  the 
building. 


Mr.  STEEX).  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELANEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  STEED.  The  leadUme  ^hat  the 
approval  of  this  legislatioa  today  wUl 
give  us  will  enable  the  companies  that 
manufacture  office  fumltiu*e  to  make 
bids  that  compeUUvely  will  be  more  fa- 
vorable to  the  Government.  The  manu- 
facturers have  told  us  that  on  an  item 
this  large  and  involving  this  amount  of 
furniture,  they  will  require  a  lot  of  time, 
first  of  all,  to  manufacture  the  furniture, 
and  this  will  give  them  that  extra  time 
and  we  can  expect  to  get  better  bids  and 
thus  hope  to  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  by  having  this  leadtime  that 
will  be  provided  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delanky]  has  explained,  the  only  rea- 
son we  have  a  rule  on  this  parUcular 
measure,  which  comes  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  is  because  there  Is 
a  legislative  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
it  Is  therefore  necessary  to  waive  points 
of  order  so  that  by  the  passage  of  the  bill 
the  House  at  least,  and  I  presume  the 
other  body,  if  it  approves  the  legislation, 
will  authorize  later  appropriaUons  for 
purchasing  furniture  for  the  new  House 
Office  Building  now  under  construction, 
the  so-called  Raybum  building.  I  pre- 
sume It  will  be  necessary  to  buy  some 
sort  of  furniture  for  the  new  building.  I 
am  a  bit  concerned  over  the  cost  of  the 
building  itself.  I  did  not  like  the  way 
it  was  authorized  in  the  first  place.  I 
am  not  sure  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  or 
the  general  tax-paying  public  will  be  too 
much  Impressed  by  the  amount  of  money 
the  furniture  for  the  Raybum  building 
may  cost  in  these  days  of  Inflation  when 
we  are  moving  forward  so  rapidly  with 
"vlgah'*;  nevertheless,  I  do  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  some  action;  therefore,  I 
will  support  this  legislation. 

However,  in  all  the  discussion  that  has 
taken  place  thus  far  in  connection  with 
this  particular  bin,  for  some  reason  or 
other  there  has  been  no  mention  of  the 
real  Issue  contained  In  this  measure; 
that  Is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  an  Item  of  some  $500  mil- 
lion reinstated  in  the  bin,  $500  million 
that  had  been  stricken  out  by  order  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  from 
page  7  of  the  bill,  to  finance  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  as  had  been 
budgeted  originally,  and  requested  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  genUeman  surely 
does  not  mean  the  Rules  Committee,  does 
he? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  $500  million 
item  was  stricken  out  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  after  it  had  been  in  the 
President's  budget  to  finance  continua- 
tion of  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram which  had  originally  been  approved 
by  a  rather  divided  and  controversial 
vote  here  by  the  last  Congress  for  a  total 
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of  $900  million,  $400  million  of  which  was 
Appropriated  in  1962. 

That  vote  will  come,  as  I  understand, 
on  a  motion  to  restore  the  cut:  that  is, 
on  an  amendment  offered  to  reinstate 
the  $500  million  Item  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  as  requested  by  the  President. 
That  vote  will  come  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  either  by  voice  vote,  stand- 
ing vote,  or  teller  vote.  If  the  motion 
to  restore  the  item  prevails,  then  a  roll- 
call  will  be  demanded  in  the  House  on 
that  amendment,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  However,  if  the  attempt  to 
amend  and  to  restore  the  $500  million 
item  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  is  defeated  in  the  Committee 
Of  the  Whole,  then  there  wlU  be  no  roll- 
call  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  have  stated  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation to  the  best  of  my  ability  because 
there  have  been  so  many  questions  asked 
about  it    A  great  many  people  have  in- 
dicated their  belief  the  Rules  Committee 
made    in    order    the    offering    of    this 
amendment.     That  Is   not   true.     The 
amendment    could    have    been    offered 
regardless  of  the  action  of  the  Rules 
Committee.     However,  the   rule  waiv- 
ing points  of   order  on   the  fiuniture 
item  was  necessary  on  the  basis   that 
one    individual     Member    could    have 
otherwise   objected    to   the   considera- 
tion of  the  item  to  authorize  the  pur- 
chase of  it.     However,  if  this  rule  is 
adopted,    as    written,    then    the    sec- 
tion dealing  with  the  purchase  of  furni- 
ture will  be  subject  to  the  usual  debate 
imder  the  5-minute  rule,  and  vote  in 
the  Hoxise.  so  the  majority  decision  will 
control  the  final  action  on  that  particu- 
lar item.    So  no  rights  have  been  taken 
from  the  House  to  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  it  wants  to 
authorize  the  purchase  of  this  furni- 
ture.    It  does  not  fix  any  amount  In 
this  bill  for  the  purchase  of  furniture. 
Another  Appropriations  Committee  later 
on  will  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 
Whether  or  not  you  authorize  it  will  be 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  House  and  not 
to  that  of  one  individual  Member  who 
could  otherwise  object  and  strike  out 
the  Iton. 

After  $01,  I  think  the  big  controversy 
and  the  real  issue  at  hand  In  this  bill  is 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  $500  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  amount  carried  in 
the  bill,  as  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  reported  the  measure,  to  be  spent 
on  this  accelerated  public  works  program 
which  bore  the  label  some  time  ago  of 
being  a  slush  fimd.  That  issue  is  one 
that  the  House  will  have  to  confront 
when  we  get  down  to  considering  the  bill 
iuider  the  5-mlnute  rule.  There  may  be 
other  amendments  offered  and  consid- 
ered, but  this  will  be  the  principal 
amendment,  as  I  imderstand  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  whether  under  the  item  of  "furni- 
ture" it  will  include  the  equipment  for 
the  swimming  pool? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  But  If  the 
gentleman  wishes  a  set  of  water  wings. 


I  Shan  try  to  have  them  furnished  him. 
Personally.  I  do  not  object  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  Include 
equipment  for  the  swimming  pool,  then? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  contains.  I  presimie  when  the 
particular  appropriation  item  is  consid- 
ered there  will  be  hearings  made  avail- 
able to  the  House,  and  the  Item  will  be 
fully  explained.  It  will  be  In  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill,  when  and  if  the 
measure  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  hope  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  may  be  passed  soon  so  this  Con- 
gress may  adjourn  emd  go  home,  which 
will  be  a  blessing  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  result  in  the  saving  of  a  lot  of 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  stiU  my  hope  that 
instead  of  spending  $10  million  on  a  fish 
tank  to  be  located  on  Hains  Point,  that 
swimming  pool  will  be  converted  into  a 
pool  for  fish. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  only  com- 
ment I  wish  to  make  on  that,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  whom 
I  have  great  affection,  is  that  it  was 
worth  a  great  deal  to  most  of  us  here  in 
the  House  to  listen  to  the  dialog  and 
matching  of  wits  between  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  concerning  this  so-called  fish  pond, 
or  whatever  you  wish  to  designate  it.  I 
am  sure  we  did  obtain  a  great  deal  of  in- 
spiration and  enjoyment  from  that 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  rule  wlU  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  DELANEY.    Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  move 
the  pre^ous  question. 
The  previoiis  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  THOMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  5517,  making  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1963.  and  for  other  purposes ; 
and,  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general 
debate  on  the  bill  be  concluded  not  later 
tlian  5  pjn.  today,  one-half  of  the  time 
to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and  one-half  by  my- 
self, and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  general 
debate  today  the  Committee  will  rise. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  When  the  gentleman  re- 
quests that  debate  conclude  at  5  o'clock, 
that  is  a  rather  unusual  length  of  time 
on  this  bill. 

I  assume  that  the  gentleman  feels  that 
by  having  a  full  smd  complete  debate  un- 
der general  debate,  we  could  promptly 
get  to  the  reading  of  the  bill  and  vote 
on  the  bill  tomorrow,  and  that  we  could 
finish  sometime  tomorrow. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right.  Of  course.  If  we  get  through 
before  5  o'clock  under  the  unanlmotis- 
consent  agreement,  we  could  get  out 
sooner.  Further,  maybe  we  might  pre- 
vail on  the  Speaker  and  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  to  come 
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in  early  tomorrow  morning  and  «m>  i» 
up  tomorrow.  *^m 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  tht--i^ 
tleman  yield  further?  ^^ 

Mr.  THOMAS.     I  yield 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  say  to  the  gentb. 
man  that  I  hope  if  we  have  this  com 
debate  this  afternoon  going  on  i^jl 
o'clock,  or  however  long  it  may  b«/tf^ 
those  who  are  going  to  speak  on  the  S 
Ject  will  take  the  time  today,  so  than* 
can  proceed  on  tomorrow  with  deb^ 
under  the  5-minute  nile.  And,  irS 
general  debate  extending  to  5  o'chik 
this  afternoon.  I  should  like  to  Mrr^n. 
tice  now  that  I  shall  insist  upon  the  i. 
minute  rule,  with  no  extension  of  ttet 
after  the  5  minutes  tomorrow.  I  m 
object  to  any  extension  of  time,  becMM 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunli^hl! 
today  for  general  debate.  I  hope  that 
we  can  move  on  and  dispose  of  the  bill 
tomorrow  as  promptly  as  possible 
i  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  reaUy  confrooti 
us^  is  4  hours  of  general  debate.  Tiai 
is  in  effect  what  the  gentleman  is  ai^. 
ing  for.  is  4  hours  of  general  debate. 
Now,  I  am  one  of  those  that  likes  to  Ke 
adequate  time  taken  on  all  bills,  but  thli 
is  something  new  for  the  gentlenan 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas]  to  ask  for  4 
hours  of  general  debate  on  bills  from  Ui 
subcommittees.  He  usually  tries  to  get 
his  bills  through  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  2  hours  or  even  less,  at  times,  aal 
I  am  stirprised.  Can  the  gentleman  teD 
me  what  changed  his  mind? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  dl». 
tlngulshed  friend  that  we  are  goinc  to 
try  to  finish  this  bill  tomorrow  when  ve 
start  reading  it  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 
Following  the  lead  of  my  able  and  dti^ 
tlngulshed  frioid  from  Ohio,  we  ait 
going  to  try  to  put  speed  on  it  tomor- 
row, so  let  everybody  debate  today  and 
get  their  statements  in  the  Raooas. 
There  are  many  items  In  this  biU;  aboot 
110,  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Iom. 
plus  another  200  strictly  for  Pay  Act 
costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  perfectly  wfHtac 
to  go  ahead  this  afternoon,  and  eveolsc 
If  necessary,  and  get  rid  of  the  bill  today. 
What  Is  wrong  with  today? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible.  There  are  110  items  in  bert 
Let  us  give  everybody  a  chance  to  be 
heard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  let  me  ask  the  m- 
tleman  this  question.  This  bill  Invotiei 
slightly  less  than  $1  billion. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Tnai 
comes  in  with  the  independent  offloc* 
appropriation  bill  which  will  run.  I 
assiune.  on  the  basis  of  past  bills  of  thit 
nature,  to  $12  billion  or  $15  billion,  wiO 
we  have  general  debate  time  in  propor- 
tion to  what  is  being  consiuned  here 
today?  Will  we  take  about  three  tlmei 
as  long  on  the  Independent  olBcee  ip- 
propriation  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  WeU.  when  we  get  into 
that,  we  will  get  my  able  and  your  abb 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork 
[Mr.  OsTXRTAGl.  and  we  will  agree  on  • 
reasonable  amount  of  time,  and  it  wID 
be  our  hope  to  give  everybody  a  chance. 
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«•  want  our  friend  from  Iowa  to  be 
wlx±  The  day  would  not  be  complete 
zJ^oDt  our  able  friend  being  here.  We 
Jlnt  him  here,  and  I  know  he  will  be 
^gtt,  and  we  will  go  through  our  paces 

with  him. 

Ur  0R06S.  I  am  Just  deUghted  that 
»K0  Mitlemui  from  Texas  is  opening 
UP  to  more  time  on  legislation  on  the 
Oouae  floor,  and  I  am  sure  everybody 
vin  expect  the  same  treatment  when 
tse  independent  offices  appropriation 
bin  oomes  to  the  floor. 

Hr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
vants  a  little  time  from  this  side  of  the 
glale.  I  will  see  that  he  gets  it. 

The  SPEIAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request   of   the    gentleman   from 
Texas? 
•nert  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ThomasI  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consld- 
erttton  of  the  bill  Hil.  5517,  with  Mr. 
BouiKC  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 
Bj  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
iDf  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  xmanl- 
mous-consent  agreement,  general  debate 
will  conclude  not  later  than  5  o'clock 
pjn.  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TBOMAsl  will  be  recognized  to  control 
one-half  of  the  time,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  will  be  recognized 
to  control  one-half  of  the  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas]  . 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
bring  to  the  Members 'of  the  House  today 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
IMS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  niunber  of  bills 
that  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work 
with  in  my  20 -odd  years  of  service  I  will 
be  frank  to  say  that  this  has  been  Just 
about  as  perplexing  as  any  such  bill  by 
Tirtue  of  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many 
mall  items  in  the  bill  which  have  been 
requested  by  so  many  different  agencies 
of  the  Government.  There  are  about  100 
or  110  items  contained  in  title  I  alone. 
In  title  n  there  are  about  200  items 
which  Include  the  Pay  Act  IrKreases  for 
practically  every  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment 

The  bill  as  originally  submitted  to  the 
Coounittee  on  Appropriations  carried  a 
budget  estimate  for  both  titles  I  and  n 
of  the  bill  of  a  litUe  better  than  $1.6 
billion.  However,  regardless  of  the  diffi- 
culUes  contained  in  handling  this  bill, 
your  subconunittee  has  done  Its  best. 

May  I  say  at  this  time  we  lost  one  of 
our  able  and  genial  and  distinguished 
members  who  has  served  for  a  long  time 
on  this  subconunittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jbnsin].  The  gentle- 
man took  himself  off  the  subcommittee 
and  assigned  himself  to  other  Important 
duties,  and  I  might  say  more  important 
duties,  because  he  Is  now  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee. 
But,  certainly,  we  have  no  finer  man  in 
M»e  Congress  than  the  genUeman  from 


Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl .  who  is  now  the  ranking 
member  on  the  subcommittee. 

We  also  have  two  new  members.  One 
of  them  Is  an  oldtimer,  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
WiLsoHl.  He  has  certainly  performed 
yeoman  service.  We  also  have  our  able 
and  genial  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Mituiesota  [Mr.  Lamckn]  who  has  done 
likewise.    We  are  proud  of  both  of  them. 

Of  course,  on  the  Democratic  side  we 
have  the  oldtimers  here,  om:  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Roo- 
wrrl.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KnwAN],  and  certainly  our  able  and 
genial  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  BOLANDl. 

We  have  a  lot  of  Items  for  your  con- 
sideration which  are  contained  in  this 
bill,  and  practically  evenrthlng  Is  agreed 
to  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  except  one  or 
two  items.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement 
to  say  that  the  subcommittee  has  been 
Ju^t  about  as  unanimous  as  you  are  going 
to  get  any  several  men  to  be  who  handle 
a  couple  of  hundred  items  such  as  are 
contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  subcommittee 
considered  this  bill  we  had  a  total  re- 
quest of  about  $1.6  billion.  It  was  oiu: 
Judgment,  after  consulting  with  other 
members  of  the  full  committee,  to  reduce 
that  estimate  by  around  12  or  12.5  per- 
cent. That  is  about  right.  Is  it  not.  Mr. 
Bow? 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  So,  we  worked  on  the 
bill  rather  diligently.  The  item  which 
gave  us  all  the  most  trouble  is  what  we 
commonly  refer  to  as  the  accelerated 
public  works  program.  We  had  a  budget 
estimate  for  $500  million.  The  subcom- 
mittee reduced  that  estimate  to  $450  mil- 
lion.   ITie  full  committee  cut  it  out. 

I  think  it  would  be  i;>erfectly  in  order 
for  me  to  say  at  this  time  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
lakd]  to  restore  not  the  $500  million  but 
the  subcommittee  figure  as  originally 
recommended,  namely.  $450  million. 
Again,  I  think  it  would  be  in  order  for 
me  to  say  that  in  my  individual  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  I  will  help  to 
defend  and  support  that  item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  committee  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  know  Just  as  much 
about  this  bill  as  I  do,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  consimie  all  the  time.  Let  me 
make  one  point,  and  then  I  will  jrield  the 
floor  to  my  colleagues.  We  were  com- 
mitted to  take  care  of  the  pay  increase 
voted  by  the  Congress  last  year.  The 
total  cost  for  the  pay  act  in  1963  is 
slightly  less  than  $700  million.  The 
agencies  absorbed  almost  40  percent  of 
it.  Your  subcommittee  reduced  the  re- 
mainlr:g  request  around  $22  million. 
Everybody  took  a  5-percent  cut  straight 
across  the  board,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  part  of  the  cut.  too. 

So  by  and  large  we  submit  to  you  this 
is  a  good  bill.  If  there  are  any  questions 
I  can  aiiswer  I  will  be  delighted  to.  If 
I  cannot  answer  them,  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  here  and  we  will  all  Join  to- 
gether to  do  our  best  to  help  you  out. 

Now  I  jrield  to  my  able  friend  from 
Iowa  [Mr. Gross]. 


Mt.  GROSS.  You  did  not  apply  this 
5 -percent  cut  to  all  the  agencies  that 
are  In  the  appropriation  bllL 

Mr.  THOMAS.  There  may  be  one  to 
which  it  did  not  apply,  and  that  was  the 
White  House  guards.  I  am  not  positive 
about  that,  but  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  trivial.  It  applied  to  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  every- 
body else  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  you  can  go  fur- 
ther than  the  White  House  gtuuds.  I 
am  not  too  sure  about  that,  and  I  will 
look  It  over. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Look  it  over.  If  I  am 
in  error,  I  will  correct  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  dla  intend  to  apply 
it  across  the  board  to  all  as  the  result  of 
the  Legislative  Pay  Increase  Act  last 
year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  be  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations  [Mr. 

jEKSEIf]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
never  been  happy  with  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Deficiency  Conunittee.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  .  He  is  an  able,  honorable  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  order,  as  are  all  the 
members  of  the  conunittee.  This  com- 
mittee is  a  most  difficult  committee  to 
chair. 

Let  me  go  back  many  years  to  explain 
how  this  committee  was  instituted  and 
the  reason  for  its  institution.  The  Con- 
gress many  years  ago  passed  an  anti- 
deficiency  law.  That  law  had  sharp 
teeth  in  it.  It  provided  for  heavy  fines 
and  Jail  sentences  for  any  Federal  agency 
head  who  spent  more  money  in  any  one 
quarter  than  the  fvmds  appropriated  to 
that  agency  for  that  fiscal  year.  You 
can  Imagine  the  consternation  that  arose 
in  many  agencies,  departments,  boards, 
and  commissions  of  Government.  So 
some  bureaucratic  drearier  dreamed  up 
the  word  "supplemental"  in  lieu  of  the 
word  "deficiency."  As  a  result,  we  find 
since  that  time  that  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
on  the  basis  that  they  were  supplemen- 
tals — not  deficiencies.  In  this  bill  there 
are  some  100  Presidential  budgeted 
items  for  agencies  of  Government  in 
the  amount,  as  the  bill  comes  to  the- 
fioor,  of  $988,756,506.  A  major  portion 
of  that  amount  is  not  actual  deficiencies, 
but  purely  supplementals.  that  have  no 
place  in  this'  bill.  The  bill  came  to  the 
full  Committee  of  Appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $450  million  more  than  the 
bill  now  before  us.  A  majority  of  the 
full  Conunittee  on  Appropriations  struck 
out  $450  million  for  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  Remember  that  this 
$450  million  that  was  put  in  the  bill  by 
the  Efficiency  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations is  to  be  obligated,  expended,  or 
committed  in  the  fiscal  year  1963.  which 
is  the  present  fiscal  year  endlnig  next 
June  30.  An  amendment  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Laud]  before  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  reduce  the  bill  by  $450 
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jninioa  which  wm  the  amount  In  the  bill 
for  this  accelerated  public  works  pro> 
gram.  That  amendment  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  22  to  U. 

Aa  erezyone  loiows  who  has  read  the 
newspapers,  5  of  the  majority  members 
Joined  17  minority  members  to  strike 
this  1450  minion  from  the  bill 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  what  is  the  need 
for  this  great  rush  to  establish  projects 
of  every  nature  in  thousands  of  towns 
and  political  subdivisiims  in  these  United 
States?  We  understand  that  an  amend- 
ment win  be  offered  tranorrow  to  reinsert 
this  $450  million.  Other  Members  who 
oppose  that  amendment  will.  I  am  sure 
give  proven  reasons  why  there  is  no 
JuBttflcatlon  for  the  spending  of  all  our 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  such  a  program. 
There  is  unemployment  in  some  places, 
of  course;  but  we  are  informed  that 
many  of  these  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved In  areas  where  there  is  no 
imemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wUl  have  a  bill  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  before  long  which 
wm  provide  that  our  $1  and  $2  bills, 
greenback  currency— if  the  law  is 
passed — wm  have  no  silver  backing. 
Those  biHs  will  be  scrip.  Just  paper  scrip, 
such  as  was  used  in  the  early  thirties  to 
take  the  place  of  UJ3.  currency,  because 
good  currency  was  In  short  supply  at 
that  time. 

B«r.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  my  highly 
respected  colleague. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  gentle- 
man made  a  very  important  statement 
when  he  said  that  If  this  sUver  bin  passes 
there  would  be  no  monetary  backing  for 
the  dollar  bill.   , 

1ST.  JENSEN.  Yes.  I  have  good  rea- 
son to  beHevelt  Is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  Chair- 
mui  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  presenting  that  matter  to 
the  Rules  Committee  stated  that  there 
would  be  no  silver  backing,  but  there 
woiild  be  a  25  percent  gold  backing. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Maybe  so,  but  the  facts 
are  that  we  are  losing  our  gold  at  a  very 
dangerous  rate,  hence  such  backing 
might  soon  be  gone  too. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not 
arguing  about  it.  I  am  simply  stating 
what  was  said  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  cannot  buy  that  kind 
of  argument,  because  one  of  these  fine 
days  unless  we  stop  this  unconscionable 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  we 
win  have  very  Uttle  gold  backing  for  any 
of  our  currencies. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  further  I  want  to  say 
that  what  the  gentleman  has  Just  said 
about  this  extravagant  expenditure  for 
everything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  we 
ought  not  to  be  spending  money  for, 
meets  my  approval.  I  could  not  be  in 
more  hearty  accord  with  the  gentleman 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  and  I  have  the  very  highest  regard 
for  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who 
is  one  of  the  best  Informed  Members  of 
this  Congress,  as  to  Just  what  win  hap- 
pen to  thJs  great  beloved  Nation  of  ours 
and  the  people  therein  unless  we  can 


put  the  brakes  on  this  recklsBs,  wasteful 
spending  like  that  requested  for  llBcal 
year  1M4  to  the  tune  of  $108300  million. 
Our  spending  liberals  constantly  abed 
crocodile  tears  tor  the  ooea  whom  they 
«U  our  Uttle  people.  Let  us  kwk  into 
the  facts  and  figures.  The  ultimate  con- 
«imer  of  goods  pays  aU  the  blUs  in  the 
final  analysis.    We  know  that 

They  pay.  in  the  final  analysis,  every 
dime  that  is  spent  by  local.  State,  and 
Federal  Governments. 

What  do  these  so-caUed  Uttle  people 
pay?    Those  so-caUed  UtUe  people,  who 
have  an  annual  income  of  $6,000  or  less 
on  an  average,  consume  over  70  percent 
of  aU  the  goods  year  in  and  year  out 
So  the  so-called  Uttle  people  which  the 
liberals  in  this  Congress  *>^  out  of  the 
Congress  are  always  crying  for.  pay  for 
this  extravagant  program  that  we  of  the 
Congress  spend  for  them  to  pay.    The 
businessmen,    the    industrialists,    must 
add   their  taxes  to  the  price  oif  their 
goods  and  services  or  soon  close  their 
doors.    Hence  the  so-caUed  UtUe  people 
pay  at  least  70  percent  that  the  local  and 
State  and  Federal  Governments  spend 
Think  about  that  please  before  you  vote 
please  think  about  that  before  you  vote 
to  reinstate  $450  mmion  in  this  biU  to- 
day. 

The  American  i>eople  are  becoming 
greatly  worried  and  concerned.  The 
thinking  wen-informed  people  of  Amer- 
ica know  that  every  nation  in  this  world 
as  far  back  as  history  records,  that  has 
traveled  to  the  end  of  the  reckless  spend- 
ing, wasting  road  on  which  we  have  been 
traveling  at  breakneck  speed  for  the 
last  30  years,  spending  the  people's  tax 
doUars  like  dnuiken  billionaires,  every 
one  of  those  nations  has  suffered  untold 
misery,  strife,  hunger,  cold  wars,  and 
everything  that  is  bad  for  a  people. 

You  say  It  cannot  happen  here? 
Wen,  It  win  happen  here,  and  it  Is  hap- 
pening here  this  very  minute. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
said  during  his  reign  that  this  Nation 
could  safely  afford  a  $75  billion  Federal 
debt.   I  am  sure  that  Franklin  D,  Roose- 
velt knew  that  this  Nation  could  never 
afford  a  $304  biUlon  debt  which  we  have 
at  this  minute,  for  those  to  pay  who  are 
Uvlng,  or  their  chUdren,  or  their  grand- 
chUdren.  or  their  great-grandcMdren. 
Now,   of  coiu-se,    we  could   keep  on 
spending  as  we  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  three  decades  to  the  end  that  finally 
a  $5  bm  would  not  buy  a  loaf  of  bread 
which  has  been  the  history  of  every  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  this  earth  that  trav- 
eled the  reckless  spending  road  to  the 
end,  which  we  have  been  traveling  on  at 
breakneck  speed   for  nigh   onto  three 
decades,  and  the  end  of  that  road  is 
nearer  than  some  people  realize. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  win  not  be  a  party 
to  that  kind  of  life  for  you,  your  children, 
yoxir  grandchUdren,  to  suffer.  My 
friends,  if  you  want  that  on  yom-  con- 
science, then  continue  to  vote  to  vend, 
spend,  in  order  that  you  help  to  destroy 
everything  we  hold  dear  In  this  blessed 
land  of  ours.  For  myself  I  want  no  part 
of  it.  , 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolamoI. 


Aprii$ 


Mr  BQLAND.  Mr.  ChainnM.  t^ 
intend  to  take  much  time  on  tS"  * 
lar  bUL   The  report  otthc 


on  Defleiendea.  I  think,  preSTST^ 
dicates  the  Job  that  has beendi^,^ 


particular  committee. 

As  the  distinguished  chatrauit  fc-^ 
Texas  has  indicated,  this  la  a  hm  Jfi 
eomea  to  this  committee  with  sm^* 
items  in  it.  It  embraces  pracSllS 
of  the  departments  and  agen^estffL? 
emment;  some  9  departments  aM  m^ 
12  agencies  and  the  District  otn*^ 

marily  because  of  leglalaUonwS E 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  theC^S 
which  has  added  additional  respo^S! 
ties  and  financial  burdens  to  m^tpyj? 
agencies  of  Government.  parUcuLMSS! 
pay  Increase  in  the  last  sessloo.   Znl 
chairman  has  indicated,  some  t4nw 
Uon  in  this  bUl  represents  pay  toJi 
which    were    passed    by   the  fvpn_' 
Tills  subcommittee  has  tried  to  aT^ 
reasonable  Job  in  asking  moat  Uol 
agencies  that  came  before  It  (o  aku! 
some  of  the  Increases.    AU  of  ttae  a^ 
cles  indicated  that  they  could  do  t^i 
they  have  absorbed  some  additlomM 
percent   in    addition    to   some  ol  aJ 
absorptions  which   they  have  tbJZ 
taken  care  of  in  their  regular  bod^^ 
There  aie  some  Items  licre  which  m 
In  controversy.    I  think  it  would  be  in 
simple  for  this  committee  to  paaM 
bin  without  any  difficulty  at  aU  if  »«  cm 
get    some   agreement    on   some  of  9^ 
smaUer  Items  that  wUl  be  referrM  to 
by  a  great  number  of  Members  intowted. 
particularly  in   the  accelerated  pubtk 
woi*s  program. 

I  might  add  that  in  this  bin  then  b 
$30  minion  which  the  ftnmmttt<n  pot 
in  at  the  request  of  the  CIvU  Serrkt 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  tain^ 
care  of  the  Increase  in  annuities  for  the 
retired  employees.  Let  me  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  these  retired  emplofM 
have  been  particularly  patient  with  ttH 
Congress.  Last  year  we  passed  a  MB 
increasing  the  annuities  for  retlrad  m- 
ployees  by  5  percent.  It  was  to  beeoai 
effective  as  of  January  1  of  this  jmt. 
We  provided  no  money  for  them,  wlQi 
the  result  that  none  of  the  retired  a- 
ployees  has  received  any  of  that  to- 
crease.  This  bin  puts  $30  mimr^  into 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund  lor 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  incresK  for 
the  retired  clvU  service  employees,  who 
win  receive  a  5 -percent  increase  not 
provided  for  last  year,  but  provided  tat 
in  this  bin. 

TTiere  are  a  number  of  other  areai 
In  which  we  passed  legislation  last  year 
for  which  this  bUl  carries  appraprMku 
to  Implement  that  legislation.  One  d 
these  programs  Is  educational  telertalaD. 
I  think  in  this  bin  here  we  have  some 
$1.5  mUUon  for  educational  telerlsloa 
As  the  membership  is  no  doubt  aware, 
the  complete  authorization  rum  to 
aroimd  $30  miUlon  in  a  5 -year  prognn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  provide  maaej  h 
this  bin  for  the  OfHce  of  Education  for 
producing  and  distributing  nddltif^ 
captioned  films  for  the  deaf.  This  cobm 
as  a  result  of  legislation  passed  in  Om 
last  year  which  Increased  the  aanai 
authorization  for  appropriations 
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•41(^000  to  $1-5  minion,  under  this  bin. 
^pmvkle  $$46,000  for  this  activity. 

Afl  told  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the  percentage 
«#  dacr««e  which  has  beee  reoom- 
ZmOmA  by  the  fuU  Approprtatioos  Com- 
JSTsmounts  to,  I  think  It  is,  30.8 

*^|jj°  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
^  (ttstlngulahed  gentleman  tnm  Mas- 
isebnaetts  yleldf 

Ifr.  BOLAND.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

llr  ROONEY.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
this  pending  biU  also  provides  $3  mlUion 
to  tbe  ChUdren's  Bureau  for  aUotment  to 
the  States  for  the  development  of  day 
etre  services,  and  one-half  mlUlon  dol- 
Isn  for  grants  for  training  of  chUd  wel- 
fare personnel? 

ICr.  BOLAND.  Yes:  and  all  of  this  is 
oeea^ooed  by  amendments  to  the  Social 
aecurlty  Act  Permit  me  to  also  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  some 
of  the  gentleman's  distinguished  con- 
rtltuents  were  down  from  New  York  and 
I  think  they  made  a  very  fine  presenta- 
tloD.  The  gentleman  was  there  and 
ihould  be  proud  of  them. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  aU  told,  as  I  Indicated, 
the  total  reduction  amounts  to  39.8  per- 
cent This  is  a  lot  lower  than  some  of 
us  oo  this  side  of  the  aisle  hoped  for  or 
wlxhed  for,  and  we  hope  to  amend  it 
tomorrow  so  we  can  bring  It  down  to 
shout  12  percent  Instead  of  39.8  percent. 
We  th<"^  this  Is  a  fair  reduction  and  we 
think  would  l>e  in  line  with  most  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  for  a  minimum 
net  budget  decrease  of  10  percent  In 
both  the  1964  budget  and  this  budget 
here.  Ten  percent  seems  to  be  a  rather 
reasonable  cut,  but  we  are  willing  to  go 
along  with  a  12 -percent  cut,  and  I  hope 
we  can  obtain  some  support  from  some 
of  tbe  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  when  the  motion  Is  offered  to  re- 
store $450  miUion  to  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

As  was  indicated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Thomas],  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
amounted  to  $1,641  mllUon.  We  provide 
$988  mUllon  In  this  blU.  We  hope  to 
add  $450  mlUion  to  it  tomorrow,  for  a 
total  of  $1,438  mmion. 

Now,  with  respect  to  deficiencies  and 
lupplementals.  these  are  necessary,  of 
course.  l}ecause  we  have  had  changes  in 
the  law.  When  you  have  changes  in  the 
law  you  have  to  provide  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  changes.  Therefore,  some  com- 
mittee has  to  do  this  work  and  so  this 
catch-aU  bin  rests  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Deflcienciee.  There  is  some  objec- 
tion, as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appr<^rlatlons,  the 
lentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  JensknI.  says 
to  having  a  supplemental  bin  considered 
by  this  E>eflciencles  Subcommittee.  But 
based  upon  what  I  know  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  those  who 
nave  served  on  it  much  longer  than  I 
can  attest  to  it.  For  many,  many  yeara 
the  Deflcienclea  Subcommittee  con- 
sidered both  atrlct  defleiendea,  requests 
lor  emergency  appropriations  and  also 
wne  of  the  supplementals.  This  was 
the  routine  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 


priations for  many,  many  years,  until 
the  present  chsdrman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee,  the  gentleman  from 
Miaaourl  [Mr.  Cahhov],  decided  to  per- 
mit each  of  the  suliconunitteea  to  con- 
sider supplementals  dealing  with  that 
particular  subcommittee.  WeU,  the 
chairman  did  not  t)eUeve  this  worked 
too  well,  and  a  few  years  ago  he  sent 
aU  the  supplementals  to  the  Deficiencies 
Subconunlttee.  This  has  not  set  weU 
with  everyone  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  subcommittees,  but  in  my  Judg- 
ment I  think  it  has  worked  weU.  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  of  poUcy  which  ought  to 
be  established  by  the  chairman  of  the 
f  uU  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes;  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  serves  on  the  Inde- 
pendent OflQces  Subcommittee  as  weU  as 
the  Deficiencies  Subcommittee. 

I  note  on  page  11  of  the  bUl,  under 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board,  there  is  an 
item  of  $3.3  mlUion  for  payment  to  air 
carriers  which  is  a  matter  that  is  ordi- 
narily considered  under  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriation  bill. 

Is  that  the  subsidy  money  which  makes 
up  the  difference  as  between  the  amount 
appropriated  and  the  CivU  Aeronautics 
Board  requirements  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  the  subsidy, 
and  that  makes  up  the  difference  of  what 
the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board  has  deter- 
mined to  be  the  proper  subsidy  to  airline 
carriers  throughout  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  that  this  subsidy  goes  only 
to  the  Hawaiian  carriers,  two  lines  in 
HawaU.  and  Just  to  the  domestic  local 
carriers  such  as  AUegheny,  Pacific,  Pree- 
mont,  and  Boiumza.  As  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows,  none  of  the  sub- 
sidy goes  to  the  large  trunk  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  was  indicated,  there 
win  be  a  motion  made  tomorrow  to  re- 
store the  $450  miUlon  fo^  the  accelerated 
pubUc  works  program. 

This  was  a  request  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  $500  miUion.  Your  sub- 
conmilttee  reduced  that  by  $50  mUUon, 
brought  it  to  the  fiUl  committee,  and  the 
fuU  conmiittee  deleted  the  item  by  a  few 
votes. 

We  intend  to  offer  this  motion  tomor- 
row, and  I  hor>e  that  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  wUl  support  it. 
I  think  the  record  is  clear  that  It  has 
been  a  good  program.  I  think  the  record 
as  delineated  by  the  subconunittee  shows 
the  value  of  it.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  are  familiar  with  it.  AU  of  them 
do  not  like  It  There  are  some  deficien- 
cies in  it.  It  is  a  progrcmi  which  I  agree 
brings  headaches  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. But  this  is  not  the  only  area  in 
which  Members  of  Congress  get  head- 
aches. This  program  has  helped  to  lift 
the  stress  of  underemplosnnent  in  many 
areas.  As  has  been  indicated  by  many 
Members  who  have  already  spoken,  this 
Is  specificaUy  reserved  for  areas  with 
high  imemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  there  are  a 
great  number  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  want  to  speak  on  this 
particular  program,  so  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LaHonr]. 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
new  member  of  this  sulxMunmittee  I  rise 
rather  hesitantly  with  reference  to  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us;  by  the  same 
token,  I  do  say  with  some  degree  of  dis- 
tinction, of  satisfaction,  and  honor  that 
it  has  been  a  real  personal  privUege  and 
certainly  a  wondeiiiU  experience  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  this 
subcommittee. 

I  want  to  express  my  personal  grat- 
itude to  each  and  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  degree  to  which  they  have 
been  twth  patient,  understanding,  and 
most  helpful  to  a  new  member  in  con- 
sidering some  rather  complex  items  that 
are  before  us. 

By  the  same  token,  having  gone 
through  this  experience.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  this  bin  comes  before  us  at  a  very 
appropriate  time.  You  have  haul  a 
pretty  thorough  explanation  of  what  is 
in  it,  the  degree  to  which  the  committee 
has  given  consideration  to  each  of  these 
items  and  responded  with  appropria- 
tions in  one  fasliion  or  another.  But  at 
the  same  time  I  think  there  are  some 
items  here  that  we  could  weU  use  as  a 
guideline  for  other  determinations  that 
are  going  to  be  made  by  this  House  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  coming  session. 

Actually  of  the  amoimt  of  money  that 
we  have  in  here  a  great  percentage  of  it 
relates  to  three  specific  items,  items  that 
have  been  created  and  generated  by  this 
Congress:  No.  1,  salaries;  No.  2.  an  in- 
crease in  postal  rates;  and  No.  3,  new 
programs  that  were  enacted  during  the 
last  session.  So  we  see  an  Instance  of 
where  actually  Congress  as  weU  as  Oov- 
enunent  to  some  degree  is  caught  here 
in  its  own  web  In  that  the  respective  de- 
partments find  themselves  short  of 
money  with  which  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions by  virtue  of  these  items  that  were 
passed  during  the  course  of  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

These  requests  teU  us  quite  a  Uttle 
story.  I  happen  to  recaU  the  flgm-es  for 
one  of  them.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  an  example,  made  a  request  for 
$1.700,000-and-some-odd  because  of  the 
postal  rate  Increase.  This  is  a  pretty 
big  figure.  Again  as  a  new  monber  of 
the  committee,  I  was  thinking  In  terms 
of  an  Increase  of  1  cent  per  letter,  and 
discovered  it  Is  their  Intention  to  send 
out  175  mUUon  letters  between  January 
15  and  July  1  of  this  year. 

And  so  the  high  expeiuiiture.  But 
may  I  recaU  for  you  too  that  this  has 
a  refiection  as  to  the  entire  Nation,  and 
that  every  business  enterprise  through- 
out the  Nation  that  maUs  out  any  vol- 
ume maU  is  also  confronted  with  exactly 
the  same  problem — that  of  finding  the 
additioiuil  money  with  whldh  to  meet  the 
increased  rates.  In  many  Instances, 
they  Involve  more  than  letters  such  as 
packages,  and  other  maU.  this  too  nms 
into  large  figwes.  So  we  find  oiu-selves 
now  faced  with  the  pr<q)oeitlon.  send  we 
hear  taUc  about  it  every  day.  that  the 
economy  is  lagging  and  that  we  have  to 
get  some  more  money  back  to  the  people, 
and  businesses,  by  a  tax  cat  or  In  some 
other  way.  We  Just  got  through  taktng 
a   substantial   part   away    from   them. 
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( of  these  bOBineM  enfeerprlaes  do  not 
I  *  deftelency  apwmaiatkaM  oom- 
mlttee  that  their  can  appeal  to  axtd  mr. 
"Well,  now  liaten,  this  !■  our  problem." 
No,  they  are  going  to  hare  to  do  it  in 
same  other  way  and  the  chances  are 
they  are  solnc  to  have  to  take  it  out  of 
the  pockeU  of  the  general  public. 

In  Une  with  this  also,  we  find  there  are 
monejrs  here  in  many  instances  that  are 
essential  where  the  oommittee  had  no 
ciioioe  because  they  are  actual  obliga- 
tions of  Qovemment  that  lutve  to  be  met 
such  as  claims  against  the  Government, 
money  for  soil  bank  contracts  and  other 
ohWgatkma.  Tliese  are  proper  oonsid- 
eratioDs  provided  by  this  committee. 

Then  we  oome  to  the  matter  of  new 
PRigxmms  at  which  there  are  several  such 
as  trade  adjustment  assistance,  trade  ad- 


■ay  so  on  the  basis  of  experlenoe  up  to 
thlspoinL 

You  know,  it  is  kind  of  mlqae,  but  I 
had  a  oounty  in  my  district  appwnred  to 
beoooM  eligible  for  acoelenited  puhlic 
works  this  morning.  Tltey  do  not  have 
any  money  for  this  purpose,  but  they  did 
SM  lit  to  approve  another  county  in  spite 
of  that  fact  For  this  I  am  most  grate- 
ful   What  puzzles  me  is  that  if  we  are 


AprU 


for    about    104 
These  Mkeltenare  In 


tor  my  eoncem  «||k  «- 
1  may  I  say  I  ai^fC^ 


matter 

more  than  a  general  baekM^'lS 
knowledge  of  the  subJ«tbeI»2LT* 
7  years  suboommitteea  tiSi  »* 
chaired  of  the  Government  OoLJS^ 
Committee  and  the  Joint  ^■■"'^.■''^ 


.      • "^ — -  —  — "  •*  "«=  »»c     ^.^uianutiee  ana  tne  Joint  Cmum  ir^^ 

to   make   an   appropriation  of  another     Atomic  Energy  have  «t«dii-i7S?** • 
1^450  million  we  ought  also  to  know  the     lem  of  nuSS  wISoS^«^  **• 

the  effect  of  radiation,  and  the 


$450  million  we  ought  also  to  know  the     lem  of  nucl<»r  weanon^  «ff.»rT  ""^ 

deme  to  which  theee  programs  are  to  be     the  effect  of  r.diA^oS^S!^.»«^ 

earned  out.  how  many  new  areas  are 

to  be  added,  how  many  new  and  dlifer- 

ent  considerations  are  groing  to  be  made 

and  how  many  projects  in  turn,  are  go 

ing  to  be  rejected.    Remember,  the  re 

quests  for  additional  aid  at  the  moment 

total  more  than  $1,200  million:  so  we 
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we  stand  absolutely  naked  to  a  mS 

attack  by  the  Soviet  Union.    Th»m! 

s^ch  thing  as  an  eifectlve  aa^iiA 

Jujjtaumt  to«is  and  guaranteir^i^lSii    were  ^Slii  ;;^  m^SI  taT^t  3ui!    SSS^' th^tTdSS'^Z:!!^*;!^ « 
tadurtrial  technology  prognuns.  educa-    ow  when  we  ^e  talking  in  tSSs  5lSe    fiT^t?rLJS^'^f'^S''Sr£2: 

degree  to  wliich  this  program  can  be     nmnn  ant^  <r.tAi..«>^i.* r*.  ^"a 

applicable  in  the  respective  areas. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?    " 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  yield  briefly  to  ttie 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  designaticm  of  the  new 
county  this  ntoming.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  designates  the  counties 
and  that  there  is  money  aside  from  accel- 
erated public  works  under  the  Area  De- 
velopment Administration  for  use  In  the 
counties.  The  accelerated  public  works 
program  is  a  program  falling  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  Insofar  as  the  designa- 
tion of  counties  is  concerned. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  was  talking  about  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  and  I 
am  wen  aware  of  the  provisions  that  ap- 
ply to  these  programs. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  There  is  no  des- 
ignation or  qualification  other  than  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  designa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Now  If  I  can  get  back 
to  these  new  programs,  it  is  my  opinion 
we  ought  to  be  better  informed  as  to 
the  exact  use  of  these  moneys.  I  think 
this  House  has  a  real  opportunity  in  this 
bill  to  effect  better  administration  of 
these  funds  in  all  the  new 


tional  television  and  public  worlu  and 
there  are  a  few  more  In   addition  to 
those.    But.  let  me  refer  to  Just  one 
of  these  as  an  example  of  the  problem 
that  confronted  the  subcommittee.    How 
many  Members  of  this  House  know  about 
the  dvlllan  indiistrlal  technology  pro- 
f    gram  and  what  it  is  going  to  do?    Oh. 
yes,  we  have  heard  of  some  problems  in 
this  field  in  the  textile  industry.    We  do 
not  know  how  many  more  there  are. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  this  program 
is  going  to  go  or  where  it  is  going.    We 
do  know  there  was  a  request  for  $1,250.- 
000  to  start  this  program.    It  was  re- 
duced by  the  committee  pretty  much  on 
the  basis  of— wen.  this  is  enough  to  get 
the  program  started — with  no  Teal^  back- 
ground as  to  how  it  was  going  to  be 
spent,  where  it  was  going  to  be  spent  or 
the  manner  in  which  it  might  or  might 
not  be  9ent  or  be  beneficial  to  the  busi- 
ness and  industries  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.   I  make  reference  to  that  because 
it  occurs  to  me  that  to  make  the  appro- 
priations for  new  pn^rams  of  this  kind 
through  the  means  of  a  deficiency  com- 
mittee Is  not  the  best  way  to  legislate. 
This  certainly  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
committee.    I  should  rather  compliment 
the  chairman  and  aU  the  members  of  the 
ooounlttee  for  the  degree  to  which  they 
directed  attention;  but  in  programs  of 
this  kind,  it  occurs  to  me  that  more  time 
is  necessary  and  a  greater  exploration 
is  necessary  and  we  ought  to  know  on  a 
more  substantial   basis  the  degree  to 
which  and  the  maimer  in  which  these 
larograms  are  to  be  carried  out.    Frank- 
ly, in  this  particular  item.  I  think  we 
were  aware  of  only  one  specific  field  of 
activity  and  very  much  unaware  of  how 
tljat,  in  turn,  is  going  to  be  carried  out. 
Let  me  say  a  MtUe  now  about  one  of 
the  oQier  items  that  we  know  is  In  great 
cantroveisy  here,  namely,  the  item  of 
the  accelerated  works  program.    I  sup- 
pose if  there  is  any  Member  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  ought  to  be  In- 
terested in  that  program.  I  am  one  of 
them  because  there  are  any  number  of 
projects  pending  tn  my  district  at  the 
moment  and  any  number  of  counties  that 
are  eligible  by  the  same  token.    I  should 
sajr  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  I  should 
have  to  question  the  wisdmn  of  itw»hi<«Tnr 
this  kind  of  money  in  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation tor  a  program  of  that  kind.    I 


programs. 

We  could  do  that  were  they  to  be  re- 
assigned to  the  respective  subcommittees 
for  consideration  that  have  these  sub- 
jects assigned  to  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance. In  my  humble  opinion,  the 
House  has  a  very  important  assignment 
that  it  can  perform  tomorrow. 

We  should  look  at  these  new  programs 
in  the  light  of  proper  administration  and 
expenditure  of  the  moneys,  with  every 
consideration  for  the  general  economy  of 
the  country  and  not  rush  too  hastily 
Into  these  new  programs. 

lifr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California.  [Mr.  HotxTmol. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  item  of 
civil  defense.  The  administration  asked 
for  and  the  Budget  Bureau  approved, 
$61,900,000  for  the  completion  of  the  sur- 
vey of  civil  defense  shelter  spaces  and  the 
austere  stocking  of  those  shelter  spaces. 
They  have  located  heretofore  shelter 


Union  and  intermediate  range  h^hH? 
missiles,  from  submarlnea.  or  aS 
could  strike  any  target  in  the  nSS 
States.  If  we  do  not  have  a  militaiv? 
f ense  against  this  new  and  terriUenX 
tary  capability  of  attack  and  u  ^Si 
comes,  some  several  mmion  peopITS 
perish.  Therefore  any  procedure  ve  cm 
take  to  save  the  Uves  of  the  people  of? 
United  States  we  should  take. 

There  Is  only  one  thing  that  can  m 
the  people  in  a  nuclear  attack  fnm  eoA- 
plete  destruction,  and  that  Is  xbdkr 
In  other  words,  the  InterpoelUflo  W 
tween  the  individual  and  the  radUtks 
of  the  nuclear  weapon  of  some  kind  tf 
shielding.  The  $61  million  which  kjt- 
quested  Is  a  very  smaU  ammmt  j^ 
would  merely  complete  for  use  the  a^ 
ing  types  of  shelter.  It  would  not  be  te 
the  purpose  of  buOding  shelteni  B 
woxild  complete  the  survey  of  eiMl^ 
shelters  which  would  serve  the  pmpw 
of  shielding  the  people  from  radlsHas 
and  would  permit  a  smaU  amoont  of 
aiistere  stocking  of  food.  medidoM  iid 
so  forth  in  the  shelters. 

In  October  of  1962,  we  aU  weU  rrmiB 
ber  that  Khrushchev  was  corifnDtd 
with  an  ultimatmn  by  the  Presideot  tf 
the  United  States.  This  ultimatua  la- 
volved  the  Cuban  situation,  the  oo 
tion  of  Cuba  with  missiles  which 

reach  any  part  of  our  heartland.    

the  removal  of  those  missiles  from  Ote 
did  not  remove  the  capability  of  the  So- 
viet Union  for  striking  the  United  BUte. 
That     capability     stiU     remains.   Tbb 
Cuban    event    was    played    up   and  It 
alarmed   us  because  it  was  within  11 
mUes  of  our  mainland.    But  a  lUp  er 
submarine  could  cruise  within  90  ■&■ 
on  the  ocean  today  with  mti^iyniM  of  Ht 
effect    Tou  either  believe  that  dm  de- 
fense is  a  practical  thing  or  you  do  not 
I  Imow  that  the  Subcommittee  oo  i^ 
propriations  is  not  convinced  tliat  dffl 
defense  is  a  valuable  adjimct  to  our  total 
defense  picture.    I  am  sorry  they  do  Mi 
take  a  position  of  going  along  wllb  tti 
President  and  with  the  Defense  Depiit- 
ment  that  has  advocated  this  very  flHl 
sum  in  relation   to  the  sums  ve  III 
spending.    For  instance,  we  are  sp6i^ 
Ixig  $50  bflllon  a  year  for  a  fflilitV7 
force  that  cannot  stop  an  Inteieoatt- 
nental  ballistic  missfie  or  an  tntenss- 
dlate  range  missile  from  being  delivered 
on  any  land  or  mUltary  target  to  tbi 


nnitsd  Statea  That  is  $50  billion.  Yet 
«e  have  an  Item  of  $60  million  which 
vould  give  the  people  the  right  a<  sur- 
vival in  case  of  an  attack.  You  may 
^fnk,  I  do  not  believe  an  attack  wlU 
ganB.  I  do  not  know  whether  an  at- 
tack will  ever  come.  I  hope  not  But  if 
It  does  come  we  would  be  in  a  position 
io  tbe  Congress  of  not  doing  our  duty  in 
gtTipg  those  pe(H7le  who  are  spending  $50 
billion  for  defense  the  right  and  chance 
(or  survival,  not  Insuring  their  survival 
but  a  right  to  the  chance  of  survival 

Let  me  caU  your  attention  to  some- 
thing else.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great 
nee  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  We  are 
going  to  pass  in  this  Congress  this  year 
probably  $5.7  billion.  Next  year  it  may 
be  $7 J.  the  following  year  it  may  l>e  $10 
billion.  I  prophesy  it  will  cost  $30  bU- 
Uon  to  place  a  m&n  on  the  moon.  Yet 
we  are  denying  the  people  who  are  going 
to  bave  to  pay  the  $50  billion  for  defense 
tbe  right  to  survival  for  a  few  paltry 
millions  of  dollars.  I  say  that  the  per- 
fective with  which  we  look  at  this  thing 
ihouki  be  changed.  I  am  not  against 
space  exploration.  I  think  we  should 
do  It  But  I  think  the  priority  we  give 
to  a  program  that  wiU  take  from  $20 
to  $30  billion  worth  of  the  taxpayers' 
ntooey  out  of  the  budget,  which  wiU 
amount  to  one-half  of  the  deficit  we 
bave  tills  year  and  next  year.  I  say  we 
should  look  at  this  program  and  look  at 
it  carefully,  because  this  space  program 
of  $5,  17,  or  $10  billion  a  year  is  going 
to  destroy  many  programs  which  are 
worthwhile  and  wliich  would  give  more 
safety  and  more  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Now.  It  nuy  be  necessary  to  put  a  man 
on  tbe  moon,  and  I  might  be  willing 
to  pay  tbe  price  If  I  could  pick  the  man 
that  they  would  send  to  the  moon,  but 
I  say  In  the  face  of  the  needs  of  this 
NatioD— I   am   not  Just   talking   about 
dvil  defense,  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
many  domestic  needs  of  this  Nation,  in 
your  district  and  in  my  district,  needs 
which  will  not  be  filled — ^I  say  we  should 
look  at  this  tremendous  portion  of  the 
taidget  which  is  going  into  space.    And, 
1  would  wish  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  study  the  effect  of  nudesu- 
tfeapons  and  would  face  the  resdities  of 
an  age  in  wtilch  these  weapons  might  be 
used.  God  knows,  I  hope  they  will  never 
be  used,  but  when  you  haxe  in  the  capac- 
ity  of    one    Polaris    sunoarine.    more 
than  three  times  the  power  of  aU  the 
bombs  tlutt  were  dropped  in  World  War 
n.  when  you  have  the  capacity  of  a 
B-52  to  carry  hydrogen  weapons  that 
would  be  five  or  seven  times  the  power 
of  the  bombs  dropped  in  World  War  n, 
»nd  when  two  great  nations  are  sitting 
with  their  nuclear  daggers  pointing  at 
each  other's  throat  I  say  that  we  should 
not  take  the  chance  of  risldng  nuclear 
w  without  giving  some  protection  to 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
worn  MassachuaetU  [Mr.  Moass]  may 
wend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Hscoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
gjttje  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

■niew  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MOR8K  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  express  my  deep  concern  with  tbe  cut 
made  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  $6U  million  requested  for  additional 
provisions  and  equipment  for  fallout 
shelters. 

The  fallout  shelter  program,  which  has 
been  initiated  and  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Civil  Defense  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Is  a  vital  element  In 
our  overall  defense  effort.  It  Is  coming 
to  be  recognized  as  essential  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee,  of  which  I  was 
a  member  In  the  previous  Congress,  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  vital  matter, 
and  reported  to  the  House  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  program. 

The  funds  which  the  committee  has 
denied  cover  only  a  part  of  the  necessary 
civil  defense  program  but  it  is  a  part 
which  has  to  go  ahead  on  schedule. 
These  funds  are  Intended  to  cover  the 
last  quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  survey. 
maiiLing,  tmd  stocidng  of  faUout  shelter 
spaces  in  existing  structiues  across  the 
Nation;  $175  million  has  been  spent  in 
fiscal  year  1962  and  fiscal  year  1963  to 
identify  this  shelter  space  and  to  procure 
a  Isu-ge  part  of  tlie  necessary  provisions 
and  equipment.  It  is  false  economy  to 
cut  funds  for  an  austere  program  which 
has  been  developed  to  use  existing  re- 
sources instead  of  major  construction 
programs.  I  am  informed  that  the  de- 
nial of  these  funds  Is  likely  to  throw  off 
the  schedule  for  stocking  and  activating 
shelter  spaces  by  9  months  or  more. 
It  win  upset  or  damage  the  cooperation 
with  local  governments  which  has  been 
generated  in  this  program.  This  f  aUout 
shelter  program,  as  initiated  and  carried 
forward  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  a  minimal  step  in  providing  protection 
for  the  American  people.  At  least  such 
a  minimum  must  be  provided  for  the  pop- 
ulation In  a  world  where  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  war  can  arise  so  suddenly  and 
threaten  us  aU.  I  believe  a  cut  in  this 
program  is  false  economy;  I  believe  the 
program  should  go  forward.  If  the  Con- 
gress has  doubts,  they  should  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  CraiurI. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  I  asked  for  this  time  is  the  fact 
Uiat  of  course,  this  public  worlcs  accel- 
eration program,  for  which  there  was  a 
$900"  million  authorization  last  year, 
after  about  3  years  of  discussion  and  dis- 
pute in  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
the  Congress,  came  out  of  the  Public 
Worlcs  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  and 
at  the  time  it  was  before  the  House  for 
authorization  the  minority  did  prepare 
for  consideration  of  the  House  minority 
views  in  connection  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bin,  at  which  time  there  was  pointed 
out  a  number  of  shortcomings  of  this 
approach:  the  fact  that  this  was  not  a 
sound  approach;  the  fact  that  this  would 
become  a  political  lxx>ndoggle;  the  fact 
that  this  was  pork  barrel,  grab  bag  leg- 
islation the  likes  of  which  the  Congress 
had  never  considered  before  outside  of 
WPA.  Many  of  those  shortcomings 
were  brought  out  in  the  minority  report 
The  fact  Is  that  most  of  these  programs 
and  projects  can  be  and  have  l>een,  be- 


fore this  accelerated  program,  consid- 
ered on  the  l>a8is  of  JusUflcation  and 
need  by  the  proper  coounittees  that  have 
particular  jurisdiction  over  them,  but 
this  WPA  program  is  Just  not  being 
handled  and  was  not  expected  to  be 
handled  on  Uiat  basis,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  you  have  had  a  pork  barrel, 
grab  bag  approach,  the  likes  of  which 
this  country  has  never  seen  since  WPA. 
The  legislative  committees,  the  author- 
ization committees  that  traditionally 
consider  projects  public  works  in  nature 
have  been  overlooked,  and  instead  Imnp- 
sum  requests  to  appropriations  have  t>een 
made.  Now,  a  $400  million  lump-sum 
amount  had  been  requested  as  a  defi- 
ciency appropriation,  with  very  few 
specifics  In  1962,  and  I  have  the  hear- 
ings right  here.  They  could  not  even 
prepare  a  program  for  House  consider- 
ation, although  the  other  body  tried  to 
Justify  it  They  could  not  even  ten  you 
what  the  Justification  was.  And.  I  said 
this  before,  that  this  money  was  going  to 
be  spent  on  leaf -raking  projects,  projects 
that  if  the  American  tucpayers  knew 
that  their  tax  money  was  going  into  the 
extent  of  70-percent  grant  money  for 
such  projects  as  swimming  pools,  sld 
lifts,  golf  courses,  they  would  naturally 
say  to  this  Congress  that  they  thought 
their  money  was  being  misspent  by  the 
Congress.  And  that  Is  exactly  what 
happened  in  1962.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  justification  brought  out  in  the  last 
session.  In  the  last  minute  of  the  Con- 
gress in  Octol>er,  this  is  what  the  money 
was  to  be  spent  on,  and  I  believe  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  any 
effort  to  put  this  money,  $500  mUIion 
additional.  Into  this  deficiency  appropri- 
ation bill  under  those  conditions.  Listen 
to  this.  Reading  from  the  Senate  hear- 
ings in  1962.  here  is  a  swimming  pool. 
Grants  Pass,  in  the  State  of  Oreeon, 
$190,000.  Here  is  a  fairground  expan- 
sion. $1,260,000.  in  Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  another  swimming  pool  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  amount  of  $158,000. 
Here  is  an  item  of  park  development  in 
the  amount  of  $388,000.  Here  is  an  au- 
ditorium in  the  amount  of  $3.65  million. 
Here  are  zoological  gardens  in  the 
amount  of  $4,352,332.  And  you  can  go 
right  down  the  list  showing  truly  pork 
barrel  projecte  submitted  as  Justification 
for  the  1962  $400  million  amoimt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  has 
gone  out  and  solicited  these  projects. 
They  have  written  the  cities,  they  have 
solicited  these  projects.  They  have  writ- 
ten letters  to  the  conununities  asking  for 
lists  of  projects.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  program  had  not  even  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  when  such  solicita- 
tions were  underway.  When  we  were 
considering  it  l>efore  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  administration  was 
writing  to  cities  and  asking  what  proj- 
ects would  they  like  to  have  built  under 
such  a  program  if  it  were  put  into  effect. 

Mr.  Ctialrman.  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
$1.2  billion  In  projecte  now  are  awaiting 
additional  appropriations?  That  leads 
me  to  my  next  point  There  is  the  sum 
of  $1.2  billion  for  some  6.000  projecte 
languishing  now  on  the  sh^  waiting  not 
only  for  this  $500  million  appri^riation 
request,  but  there  has  already  been  in- 
troduced a  bin  for  an  additional  $900 
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million  authorization  in  the  House  and 
$1.7  billion  in  the  Senate  and  those  bills 
will  come  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  which  I  serve.  That  is  why  I 
am  concerned  about  this  thing;  it  is  a 
temporary  program  being  made  per- 
manent. We  talk  about  fiscal  sanity  and 
fiscal  responsibility. 

This  is  the  most  irresponsible  program 
you  can  consider  especially  when  it  is  on 
a  lumi>-sum  basis  and  when  it  encom- 
passes such  make- work  projects. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  bill 
in  the  Senate  which  has  been  introduced 
which  would  provide  for  $1.7  billion  more 
authorization  for  this  program,  twice 
more  than  Its  present  size.  Do  you  not 
see  what  Is  going  to  happen  if  this  Con- 
gress at  this  time,  in  this  manner — and 
this  is  no  manner  for  It  to  be  considered 
in  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill  with- 
out proper  Justification— there  is  going 
to  be  an  immediate  demand,  it  has  al- 
ready been  announced,  for  additional 
authorization.  Then  the  matter  will  be 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
There  will  be  another  $900  million  or  $1 
billion  or  $1.5  billion  authorization  bill 
before  the  authorizing  Public  Works 
Conamlttee.  Then  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  be  asked  for  at 
least  $500  million  more  this  coming  fiscal 
year.  1964.  This  Is  an  Interesting  wrin- 
kle. This  present  request  for  $500  mil- 
lion does  not  show  up  in  this  next  year's 
$12  billion  deficit  that  has  already  been 
planned.  It  shows  up  in  and  increases 
this  year's  deficit  that  we  now  know  is  at 
least  $8  billion. 

Mr.   THOMAS.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAMER.    Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  THOMAS.    If  the  gentleman  does 
not  yield  to  me  now,  the  gentleman  will 
not  have  any  time  left  in  which  to  yield. 
Mr.  CRAMER.    If  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  be  kind  enough  to  yield  me 
some  additional  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  wUl  yield  it  to  you 
now.  if  the  gentleman  would  like. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  certainly  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  making  an  honest  and  sincere 
statement  according  to  his  own  Judg- 
ment. 

But  the  gentleman  has  given  a  lot  of 
conclusions,  and  they  are  purely  the 
gentleman's  conclusions.  The  gentle- 
man talks  about  the  waste  of  money. 
May  I  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman — and  he  Is,  he  is  a  very  able 
member  of  the  great  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee— that  the  gentlemen's  mayor  is 
authorized  to  act  after  he  has  been 
elected  by  your  people  and  your  city 
council  was  voted  by  srour  people.  These 
projects  cannot  be  supported  unless 
they  spend  the  money  of  your  local  peo- 
ple. It  is  more  or  less  accidental.  If 
it  is  wrong,  your  people  will  take  care  of 
your  mayor  and  your  city  council  who 
agree  to  these  projects. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  that  is  not  true 
in  my  hometown.  They  voted  against 
urban  renewal  and  they  would  vote 
against  most  of  these  Federal -spending 
projects  in  this  WPA  approach.    I  am 
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sure.    The    gentleman    Just    does    not 
know  my  hcxnetown. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  genUeman  win 
yield  further.  I  do  not  think  the  genUe- 
man's  hometown  and  the  gentleman's 
lovely  city  is  turning  down  any  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  have  turned 
down  lu-ban  renewal.  They  voted 
against  it.  They  are  not  asking  for  this 
program,  either. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  want  me  to  read  a  few  facts  from 
his  area,  does  he? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Yes,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted, because  there  is  not  an  imem- 
plojrment  area  In  my  district.  Go  ahead 
and  read  some.  There  is  not  an  unem- 
plosmient  area  in  Pinellas  Coimty,  that 
presently  constitutes  my  district,  and 
therefore  cannot  qualify  under  this  leg- 
islation because  it  does  not  have  ade- 
quate unepiployment  to  qualify. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  have  some  from  Florida? 
Mr.  CRAMER.   I  did  not  say  "Florida," 
I  said  "my»area." 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  the  area,  which  is  Florida. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  My  area  is  Pinellas 
County,  although  my  district  used  to  be 
four  counties.  The  day  after  this  be- 
came law,  the  only  county  in  the  ARA 
designated  area,  namely  PaSco  Coimty, 
came  off  the  list  as  an  interesting  side- 
light. I  know  there  are  projects  in 
Florida,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
I  believe  the  majority  of  ttie  Congress- 
men from  Florida  and  of  the  people  of 
Florida  oppose  this  program. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  supporters  of  this  bill  are 
insinuating  we  are  voting  for  or  against 
this  because  there  is  going  to  be  public 
money  spent  In  our  districts,  in  contrast 
with  the  question  of  the  principle  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  program  is  right? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  focuses 
on  the  real  issue;  he  speaks  as  a  states- 
man. I  have  been  attempting  to  say  the 
same  thing  in  a  little  different  verbiage. 
I  have  been  attempting  to  put  this  thing 
into  some  foc\is  with  regard  to  the  type 
of  projects  that  exist.  Also,  last  year 
we  on  the  minority  in  oiu"  report  on  the 
bill  listed  the  programs  that  this  supple- 
ments, in  effect.  Authorizations  for 
adequate  public  works  on  a  planned 
basis  exists  outside  this  WPA  approach, 
and  with  prospectuses  and  approvals  by 
the  respective  committees  involved.  The 
outstanding  authorizations  at  that  time 
totaled  $2.5  billion  available  in  those 
authorizations.  Many  of  them  still  re- 
main. That  is  the  proper  way  to  handle 
these  public  works  programs — through 
existing  properly  planned  and  congres- 
slonally  reviewed  basic  programs  on  a 
program  by  program  authorization  basis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administration 
was  so  anxious  to  get  projects  that  could 
qualify  under  this  boondoggling  WPA 
program  that  they  not  only  solicited 
projects  but  then  they  decided.  "We  are 
going  to  have  to  change  our  basic  foun- 
dation and  requirements  for  this  pro- 
gram."   Many    projects    thus   are   not 


reaUy  public  works  or  capital  tmnm 

ments  at  all.  ""vv^' 

They  have  no  lasting  effect  from  a  em. 
structlon  standpoint  and  there  is  n^ 
doubt  aa  to  the  eaaentlality  of  nu^!! 
the  80-caUed  pubUc  works  whiiS^J! 
been  approved— I  have  a  list  of  mntZ 
those  that  may  be  classifled  as  Dnfe^ 
works  but  should  the  Federal  Govmb! 
ment  pay  70  percent  of  such  looidBml 
ects?  ^^^ 

Many  of  us  were  concerned  last  yetr 
over  the  provision  of  the  Public  Wo£ 
Acceleration  Act  that  permits  the  Ptm- 
dent  to  establish  many  new  F^der^ 
grant-in-aid  programs,  limited  only  |» 
the  ingenuity  and  imagination  of  8ti£ 
and  local  officials  and  Federal  buitM- 
crats,  without  benefit  of  the  seaitlilM 
scrutiny  which  the  Congress  has  tridb- 
tlonally  given  to  the  commencement  of 
new  grant-in-aid  programs  when  consW- 
ered  on  their  Individual  merits.  I  mm 
to  say  that  our  anticipated  fears  ban 
now  become  realities.  In  the  approval  ot 
projects  for  little  more  than  one-haif  «( 
the  $400  million  appropriated  last  yev, 
the  administration  has.  In  effect,  created 
new  grant-in-aid  programs  for  city  haHi 
fire  stations,  libraries,  county  oOk 
buildings,  courthouses,  coroners'  ofBcea, 
children's  receiving  homes,  welfare  cen- 
ters, warehouses,  sulmlnlstratlon  build- 
ings, municipal  stadiums,  police  statiooi, 
garages,  beach  boardwalks,  ston^ 
buildings,  ship  wharves,  maintenanee 
shops,  civic  centers,  swimming  pooU, 
and  natural  gas  facilities. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  other  gnmt- 
In-aid  programs  will  be  commenced  if 
additional  moneys  are  appropriated  for 
this  program. 

I  just  happened  to  think,  in  anivcr 
to  the  gentleman  who  raised  the  nucstloo 
with  regard  to  the  local  public  works- 
he  brought  out  exactly  the  point  of  my 
argument,  that  is,  that  they  should  be 
decided,  constructed,  and  financed  on 
the  local  level.  The  Congress  has  con- 
sistently turned  down  broad  coounu- 
nity  public  works  proposals  becaoK 
Congress  did  not  believe  the  United 
States  should  inject  Itself  into  even 
single  t]rpe  of  local  public  works  to  the 
extent  of  70  percent  participation. 

That  takes  from  the  local  people  their 
right  to  make  these  decisions.  It  cnai 
down  the  throats  of  the  local  comav* 
nltles  some  of  these  projects  that  otber- 
wise  they  might  decide  are  not  as  nece** 
sary  as  they  might  believe  or  decide.  If 
they  saw  Federal  money  dangling  m 
a  teaser  over  their  heads.  And  it  It 
having  this  further  effect.  How  mtay 
of  these  communities  are  being  detained 
or  deterred  in  their  construction  pro* 
grams  by  this  hope  that  these  additional 
Federal  authorizations  will  be  made  with 
the  hopes  of  these  additional  appropria- 
tions? How  many  have  stood  biitck  sad 
waited  and  said,  Let  us  not  do  tbeae 
things  even  if  they  are  needed.  Let  • 
not  build  these  fire  stations— let  us  not 
build  this  city  hall  and  let  us  not  do 
these  things  that  may  be  needed — theee 
sewer  projects  and  so  on  because  there 
may  be  some  Federal  money  availabte 
some  time  in  the  futiure,  if  the  Coogre* 
authorizes  or  appropriates  more  moo9- 
That  is  the  danger  of  making  this  a 
permanent    program— the    danger    of 
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AmngVDf  this  money  over  their  heads, 
•nie  result  la  to  deter  projects  and  thus 
Agctttm  employment. 

I^  OS  get  back  to  these  projects  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  capltol  Improve- 
menta.   public   works,   or  construction. 
Usten  to  this — this  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  projects   on   which   this  money   is 
l)eing  fpent  in  a  lxx)ndoggle  fashion: 
Cemetery  maintenance. 
Itealng  old  biilldlngs  and  structures. 
Archeological  research. 
Pasture  improvement. 
Shoreline  cleanup. 
Pfrnting  and  clearing  of  trees. 
R^ent  control. 
Etotlc  plant  control. 
F^  snag  clearing  and  storm  damage 
cleanup. 
Pt>r  hazardous  tree  removaL 
Tor  removal  of  dead  trees. 
Seeding. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  this  Is  under  the  guise 
gnd  In  the  name  of  public  works  accel- 
eration program.  And  you  know,  they 
avoided  using  the  name  or  initials 
WPA— the  Works  Project  Administra- 
tloo.  They  avoided  using  that  designa- 
tloD  although  that  is  the  initials  of  this 
program.  They  changed  that  aroimd 
and  they  are  using  this  designation  and 
caQ  it  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. It  should  be  called  the  PWAA 
program — the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act  program.  But,  obviously,  that  des- 
ignation carries  a  connotation  of  WPA — 
and  that  perfectly  describes  how  much 
of  the  money  is  being  spent  on  this  leaf 
raking  program. 

It  is  dilDcult  to  see  how  the  adminis- 
tration could  justify  the  appropriation  of 
any  additional  funds  in  the  light  of  many 
highly  questionable  and  unnecessary  aiul 
ineffectual  and  wasteful  projects  that 
already  have  been  identified.    Not  a  dol- 
lar ought  to  be  spent  merely  for  the  sake 
of  ^Tending  it.  not  when  we  have  a  def- 
icit this  fiscal  1963  year  as  is  expected 
between  $8  billion  and  $11  billion  and  a 
Itrojected  and  planned  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  of  1964  of  some  $12  billion. 
Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  now  considering  the  Pres- 
ident's tax  reduction  and  tax  reform 
proposal  J^here  is  to  be  a  reduction 
in  taxes,  dOTously,  there  has  to  be  a 
reduction  in  needless  programs  and  if 
there  ever  was  a  needless  program  In 
many  respects,  this  ts  it.    This  spending 
that  is  proposed  here  is  needless  public 
vendizur.  and  this  is  the  best  place  I 
can  think  of  to  start  eliminating  such 
spending. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  either. 
It  Is  a  question  of  what  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  It  is  in  the  interest  of  any  Amer- 
ican for  the  Nation  to  continue  down  the 
road  to  bankruptcy.  Every  Member  of 
this  House  should  be  fully  aware  that  if 
he  votes  in  favor  of  the  appropriation 
of  addlUonal  funds  for  this  program,  that 
he  Is  at  the  same  time  giving  his  vote 
of  confidence  to  this  boondoggle  pro- 
tram  and  to  Its  continuation  and  to  its 
enlargement   and    to   the   spending   of 

L'i!J?L°'*  ^®  'yP®  °'  projects  I  have  just 
aeacribed  with  70  percent  of  PVjderul 
rant  money.  Several  bUls  are  now 
P«»dlng  to  make  it  a  permanent  pro- 
tnm  as  I  j««t  discussed  and  I,  for  one. 


do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  providing 
one  additional  red  cent  for  this  program. 
I  hope  many  of  you  share  that  view. 
The  right  way  to  hazklle  pubUe  works 
projecta,  in  my  (pinion.  Is  If  there  is 
needed  an  additional  authorization,  it 
should  come  out  of  the  committee  that 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  specifically  au- 
thorized respective  program.  It  should 
be  considered  on  a  justification  basis 
project  by  project,  and  they  should  be 
given  consideration  by  the  committees 
most  fanailiar  with  them,  and  if  more 
public  works  are  needed,  then  let  the 
proper  authorizing  committees  come  out 
with  specific  additional  authorizations 
for  these  specific  programs. 

This  program  has  been  lauded  as  one 
that  is  solving  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. We  have  had  4  months  of  it  dur- 
ing which  time  we  have  spent  $400  mil- 
lion at  the  rate  of  $100  million  per 
month,  but  we  still  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  unemployed.  Is  not  that  proof  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  answer? 
Let  me  give  you  one  little  example  of 
how  much  it  costs  per  person,  per  capita 
to  employ  him. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BECKER.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, a  former  member  of  the  Public 
WoiiEs  Conunittee,  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  projects 
that  have  been  gone  over  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Conunittee  and  are  on  the 
shelf  waiting  to  be  included  in  onanibus 
bills  that  could  be  embarked  upon 
immediately? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Surely,  and  that  Is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BECKER.  As  I  remember  there 
Ls  something  like  $12  billion  worth  of 
projects  that  have  been  gone  over  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  are  now  on 
the  .shelf  waiting  to  be  dusted  off  by  the 
conunittee.  projects  that  have  been 
justified. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Certainly.  The  only 
thing  is  that  in  that  way  Congress  would 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  whereas 
in  this  way  Congress  does  not.  for  this 
is  Just  a  lump-siim  appropriation  with- 
out adequate  project  by  project  Justifica- 
tion. 

Listen  to  this.  Do  you  know  how 
many  more  people  will  be  employed? 
Our  hearings  showed  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram of  $900  million  would  result  in  only 
125,000  additional  employees.  That  is 
awful  expensive  kind  of  emplosmnent  on 
public  works  projects.  That  is  not  going 
to  really  help  imemployment.  The  way 
to  help  unemployment  is  to  do  something 
to  encourage  private  industry  so  that  pri- 
vate industry  can  employ  more  people. 
That  is  the  only  long-range  way  to  do  it. 
Let  me  give  you  one  other  example. 
This  is  one  of  the  projects  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  lists  as  a  "recre- 
ational project."  It  is  listed  as  recrea- 
tional only  as  an  approved  APW  proj- 
ect— that  is  the  reverse  of  WPA.  It  costs 
$881,000.  This  $881,000  for  a  recrea- 
tional project  Is  reported  to  generate 
some  9  man-years  of  additional  employ- 
ment or  $90,000  per  man-year,  a  totally 
unjustifiable  amount — $90,000  for  one 
person  In  a  year.  $881,000  for  nine  people. 


I  think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  $900  million  would  result  tn  an  In- 
crease  of  125.000  employees  over  a  2-year 
period  If  all  new  people  are  hired.  What 
Is  happening  Is  that  when  these  projects 
are  let  out  to  contract  the  contractor  al- 
ready has  his  employees  and  is  not  going 
to  spend  time  to  hire  and  train  a  large 
number  of  additional  personneL  What 
he  is  going  to  do  is  to  work  his  present 
employees  overtime  or  maybe  put  on  a 
few  additional  employees,  imskilled 
people. 

There  is  not  any  requirement  in  the 
program  that  they  hire  new  people  on  a 
new  contract  basis.  So  the  result  is  that 
people  presently  employed  will  get  more 
overtime  and  the  employment  of  new 
people  will  be  at  a  mintmqm  This 
pump  priming  is  no  way  to  take  care  of 
unemployment. 

Certainly  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  amoimt  of  accelerated 
public  works  funds  be  used  on  recrea- 
tional projecta,  when  there  is  ample  need 
for  more  useful  projects  which  would 
generate  much  more  employment. 

The  use  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  to  make  any  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  imemployment  picture 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  begin- 
ning. Even  if  the  entire  $900  million 
accelerated  public  works  program  could 
have  gotten  underway  and  been  com- 
pleted in  12  months,  it  would  have  had 
very  little  effect  on  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. The  total  estimated  onsite  em- 
ployment would  amount  to  about  2  per- 
cent of  the  current  imemployment  rate. 
An  additional  like  amount  of  off-site 
emplosonent  is  hopefully  estimated. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  such  employ- 
ment will  result  or  that  any  major  part 
of  the  Jobs  generated  will  or  can  be  filled 
from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

There  are  many  other  points  involved, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  have 
not  one  get  a  copy  of  the  Public  Works 
Coordination  Act,  House  Report  No.  1756 
of  the  87th  Congress,  minority  views. 
This  report  was  signed  by  everyone  on 
the  minority  side  and  is  vor  meaning- 
ful and  I  think  enlightening,  and,  in 
view  of  the  filcts  that  have  transpired 
since,  a  correct  anals^sis  that  this  is  not 
the  answer  to  unemplosrment.  It  is  dis- 
turbing to  me  that  last  year  when  this 
bill  was  passed  ooxnt  went  home  and  told 
the  folks  that  they  had  solved  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  that  they  had  it 
licked.  The  admlnistratloii  gave  that 
impression.  We  see  now  how  fallacious 
those  statements  were  and  how  the  prob- 
lem has  not  been  met.  The  sad  part  of 
It  is  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  sub- 
stantial increase  of  emplojrment,  but  it 
is  a  problem  that  still  lies  ahead  of  us. 
one  which  I  think  this  Congress  has  the 
responsibility  to  solve  on  a  sound,  long- 
range  basis. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman  feels 
this  program  Is  such  a  boondoggle,  that 
It  is  being  Jammed  down  the  throats  of 
the  people,  how  does  he  explain  the  fact 
that  hundreds  of  cmnmimlties  and  coun- 
ties have  been  willing  to  put  up  50-50 
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jn^txiYiing  funds  at  a  time  when  they  are 
^  caught  in  a  tax  squeeze  locally? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  better  than 
100  percent  local  and  many  projects  have 
been  solicited,  not  volunteered.  Nat- 
urally, they  are  going  to  prefer  a  project 
in  which  they  put  up  only  50  percent  if 
the  Federal  Government  advertises  it 
will  put  up  the  other  50  percent.  But, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  how  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  local 
public  works  projects  are  still  on  the 
shelf  and  going  to  stay  there  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  Federal  matching  funds  which 
otherwise  they  jpight  have  gone  into  on 
their  own — thus  increasing  employment. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  necessity  for  these  programs 
Mr.  CRAMER.  So  far  as  necessity  is 
concerned,  the  Federal  Oovemment  went 
out  and  solicited  many  of  these  projects. 
I  have  listed  many  that  are  not  neces- 
sary. Others  could  be  built  imder  exist- 
ing authorizations.  The  local  and  State 
governments  were  able  to  finance  them, 
as  well  as  or  even  better  than  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  and  they  are  not  In 
debt  as  much  as  we  are. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  think  one  of  the 
facts  to  be  remembered  is  that  we  have 
no  money  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  just  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  We  are  completely 
broke.  We  are  going  to  be  required  to 
increase  the  debt  limit  probably  next 
month. 

When  this  program  was  originally 
adc^ted.  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  of  a  half  billion  do&ars.  This 
8iu*plus  has  melted  away  now  to  a  deficit 
of  $8  or  $d  billion  this  year.  Next  year 
we  will  have  a  deficit  anticipated  to  be 
$12  to  $15  bUllon.  We  do  not  have  any 
money  to  give  to  the  local  communities. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  it 
difficult  for  me  to  understand. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  They  suggest  we  bor- 
row the  money  at  4  percent,  or  the 
present  going  rate,  when  the  local  com- 
munities can  issue  bonds  and  get  It  at 
3  or  314  percent. 

Mr.  JOEUBON.  Many  towns  involved 
are  at  their  Umlt.  They  could  not  po6- 
sibly  have  done  that  with  many  of  these 
projects. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  woiild  cer- 
tainly agree  that  there  are  many  towns 
that  are  In  that  situation,  but  most  of  the 
towns  have  certain  limitations  by  either 
state  constitutions  or  local  city  charters 
and  they  have  the  mechanics  to  change. 
The  Federal  Government  Is  over  $300 
binion  In  debt.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
deficit  of  $8  blUl(Hi  this  year  and  $10 
binion  next  year.  We  are  borrowing  the 
money  on  the  market  at  probably  a  rate 
of  3  or  4  percent  to  give  to  the  same 
people  that  can  get  it  for  less.  We  give 
It  back  to  them.  I  cannot  understand 
that. 

I  come  from  a  district  that  has  sev- 
eral projects  in  here,  and  it  certainly 
Is  not  good  politics  for  me  to  vote  against 
it.  I  have  a  depressed  area  also.  But  I 
will  say  I  have  a  responsibility  to  my 


people  to  be  honest  with  them  and  tell 
thesm  what  the  Federal  situation  Is. 

Mr.  CRABCER.  It  Is  just  indicative 
of  what  the  phllosc^hy  of  some  people 
in  the  Congress  here  Is.  After  all,  some 
think  we  do  not  have  a  real  debt  ceil- 
ing. It  is  flexible,  it  is  said.  It  can  be 
ever  increased.  The  municipalities  do 
have  a  limitatlcm  they  say.  But  ours 
is  flexible.  We  do  not  have  a  debt  ceil- 
ing. I  do  not  agree  with  that  kind  of 
philosophy.  We  should  recognize  that  we 
have  one.  and  for  good  reason  and  we 
should  make  our  spending  conform  to  it. 
Mr.  CEDERBERO.  One  of  the  other 
things  that  disturbs  me  about  this  pro- 
gram is  this:  When  It  was  originally 
adopted,  it  was  to  be  a  12-month  quick 
program,  an  accelerated  public  works 
program,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care 
of  our  imemployment  problem  in  a 
hurry.  This  $450  miUlon  Is  good  until 
Jime  30.  1964.  There  are  pending 
requests  for  additional  authorizations. 
It  looks  to  me  as  If  this  so-called  accel- 
erated public  works  program  is  a  per- 
manent program  that  will  probably  be 
with  us  for  many,  many  years  to  come, 
the  extent  of  which  we  cannot  possibly 
realize.  Obviously,  all  communities  have 
certain  needs.  For  Instance,  I  served 
as  mayor  of  a  city  of  between  55,000 
and  60.000  people. 

Now,  obviously,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment can  get  the  money  and  they  are 
going  to  say  "We  will  do  this."  And.  I 
might  say  that  this  very  city  I  am  talk- 
ing about  has  requests  now  pending  be- 
fore this  agency  to  get  $500,000  for  a 
waterline.  And,  this  is  a  depressed  area. 
There  Is  no  legitimate  reason  why  they 
cannot  more  economically  Issue  revenue 
bonds  and  build  this  line.  And,  remem- 
ber, we  do  not  have  any  money. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  by  say- 
ing, in  regard  to  these  bond  Issues,  that 
most  of  the  sewage  disposal  projects  and 
transmission  lines  that  he  Is  talking 
about  are  financed  out  of  water  revenue. 
The  local  communities  are  more  able  to 
pay  out  of  water  revenues  these  types  of 
pubUc  works  programs  at  2V4  to  3  Mi  per- 
cent than  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  at 
a  4-percent  interest  rate.  It  discourages 
the  local  communities  from  doing  their 
own  financing. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  one  who  has  had 
some  experience  with  State  budgets  and 
the  problem  of  trying  to  balance  revenues 
and  expenditures  at  that  level,  I  might 
say  that  in  our  own  State  I  ascertained 
that  there  were  more  than  50  matching 
funds  projects  which  were  taxing  the 
State  resources.  And,  as  the  gentleman 
has  so  ably  brought  out,  this  Is  under- 
taking to  provide  a  Federal  program  with 
funds  we  do  not  have  which  will,  in  turn. 
encoiirage  or  coerce  local  communities 
and  State  governments  to  undertake  ex- 
penditiu^s  that  otherwise  they  would 
not  undertake  and  that  they  cannot 
afford  and  do  not  want,  and  we  are  in- 
ducing them  and  forcing  them  to  do  this 
with  your  big  Federal  handout. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Another  thing,  it  in- 
volves Federal  control.    I  tried  to  get  a 
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more  definitive  list  of  recreaU«i*i  «,«. 
ects  under  this  $500  miUioareiSir 
and  I  was  told  that  they  did  not  Sir 
deflnlUve  list  yet.  because  the  QomL^ 
ment  had  not  decided  exactly  bowS 
were  going   to  put   their  new  -   ^^ 


crimlnaUon  policy  into  effect  andtST 
fore  they  could  not  give  me  a  deflniS 
list  in  regard  to  recreaUonal  proiub 
And.  there  is  $25  million  worth  of  reS. 
Uonal  projects  In  that  new  Febru^ij 
$240  million  request  or  list  alone  am 
that  is  an  indication  of  the  extemto 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment,  if  k  j! 
going  to  put  money  Into  it,  wiu'tdl  iw 
how  to  spend  the  money.  They  ooS 
not  give  me  a  breakdown  of  whatiiiu 
meant  by  recreation  or  recreatkasi 
activities,  whether  It  was  swlmmiM 
pools,  ski  lifts,  or  golf  courses.  1^ 
said  they  could  not  tell  me  because  v5 
had  not  finalized  the  antidlscriminsJaS 
regulations  as  yet. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  tt» 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentk. 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Awhile  ago  I  wu  lat 
too  surprised  when  I  learned  that  thi 
distinguished  gentleman  from  lowt,  m 
friend,  Mr.  Gross,  did  not  can  S 
much  for  swimming  pools  and  tw^ 
mlng,  but  when  I  now  hear  that  t  m- 
tleman  from  Florida  apparently  Is  aati. 
swimming  pool  and  antiswimmlng,  I  aa 
a  little  flabbergasted. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  we  have  mon 
free  beaches  and  more  free  swinunim 
pools  in  Florida  than  any  State  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  in  Florida  also  be- 
lieve that  these  are  local  responslbllltki, 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  90  percental 
the  people  in  the  State  of  Florida  wtfM 
not  come  to  the  Federal  OovemnMBt 
asking  for  70  percent  matching  10009. 
Mr.  ROONEY.  How  about  the  msv 
applications  from  the  State  of  Florlte 
under  this  program? 

Mr.  CEDE31BERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  tf 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  vn 
sorry,  after  my  last  colloquy,  that  I  did 
not  have  an  opportimlty  to  understiad 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Jenej 
was  asking. 
I  am  sorry  that  we  were  cut  off. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  I  did  not  ask  a  qoti- 
tlon.  I  merely  made  the  pomt  that  d» 
to  the  fact  that  certain  munidptllttBi 
are  depressed  areas,  they  are  not  to  a 
position  to  raise  the  same  money  od  • 
broad  scale  as  the  Federal  Oovemmeot 
is  because  we  have,  fortimately,  OB^ 
pockets  of  depressed  areas.  It  is  tiM 
depressed  areas  themselves  that  just  4» 
not  have  the  sources  of  revenue  to  pr»> 
vide  for  the  projects  that  they  nead 
which  will  not  only  improve  their  Uvloi 
conditions,  but  which  as  the  gentlcBMS 
knows  produce  employment.  That  li 
why  we  must  have  this  on  a  depressed- 
area  approach. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Chainnsn, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  further  to  tte 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  In  response  to 
that,  I  think  it  is  certain  that  there  ait 
some  areas  that  are  depressed  wbloii 
would  probably  have  some  trouble  tn 
financing  certain  of  the  projects  they 
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bsv«  in  mind  under  HSia  parUcular  pro-  Mr.  FOREMAN.    The  genUeman  from     fo,»t-  ♦»,. 

SU.    But  the  majority  of  them-and  Florida  was  talking  abSut  tols^.J^rllSS    f!^J^  RenUeman  from  Iowa  reminds 

SrUe  area  happen,  to  be  one  which  area  situaUo^l  aTieW  pr^d^    heiirht  Z'Sf    ^^  V»»ut  the  wtme 

Ks  a  very  fine  top  rating  as  far  as  bonds  from  an  area,  the  west  ■lS8MSawh..rJ    ^j^^'^  the  nunc  color  h^ii.  emd  he 

SToonoemed-I  do  not  Ke  any  par-  we    are    not    in  V^^SSd^tuIt^oI!         S?  S^^^**^^**'*^  **"  ^"^^ 

ticular  purpo«  In  thatregard  here.    But  However,  if  we  keep  foS^S^Stimid  he?^     to  Hba^rt           I  »»»^  not  been  exiled 

If  they  can  get  this  Fed«-al  money  from  Ing  depressed  areas,  we  are  whw  to 

«  depressed   Federal   Oovemment— we  make  a  depressed  area  not  only  out  of 

are  more  depressed  than  they  are— what  west  Texas,  but  out  of  the  enUre  coun- 

we  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  depress  the  try.                                                ""  '^"^ 

taxpayer  because   the   taxpayers   from  I  think  the  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to 


fBJumj^M^    .,*.»,-— ^    ».^    .«^»,^^.o   liwiu        *  mu«.  une  inmg  we  need  to  do  is  to        Mr  ortxmi 
this  depressed  area  have  to  pay  their    come  out  of  this  depression  and  start    e#>n^Lm«rr^iV4* 
^deral  tax,  whether  the  program  can     relying  upon  ourselves  andmfr  i!i!?i  ^^.     ^^Sfl^^  ^^fll^ 


Pederal  tax,  whether  the  program  can 
be  delayed  or  abandoned  for  a  period  of 
ttme  or  not. 

Mr.  J0EIJ30N.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  the  United  States  Is 
depressed.  I  think  we  have  pockets  of 
depressed  areas  about  which  we  must 
care.  But  I  cannot  share  the  gentle- 
man's views  that  the  United  States  is 
one  huge  depressed  area. 

ICr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  I  did  not  say  that 
the  entire  United  States  is  depressed. 
But  one  of  the  things  involved  is  this: 
If  we  are  not  so  depressed,  why  do  we 
have  to  continue  these  budget  deficits 
year  after  year?  Why  do  we  not  have 
the  intestinal  fortitude  to  say  we  are 
going  to  pay  our  way,  If  we  are  not  in 
this  situation  because  it  is  easier  to  run 
s  deficit? 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  wlD  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther. I  wlU  say  to  the  genUeman  that 
It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  UJ3.  Treas- 
ury Is  financially  depressed,  with  a  $305 
billion  debt  and  we  are  going  to  be  more 
so  with  these  kinds  of  programs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield  to  me.  since  my  name 
came  up  here?  I  regret  I  was  not  pay- 
ing too  close  attenUon  to  the  debate  I 
Just  wondered  which  one  of  the  swim- 
ming pools  the  genUeman  from  New 
York.  (Mr.  Roonxy],  had  me  in  a  while 
•fo? 

^i?- ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
rWd.  the  point  was  I  thought  you  were 
«niJd  to  get  Into  one. 

j^^JCtCEDERBERG.    The  one  with  the 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man further  that  with  regard  to  swim- 
ming pools  it  Is  my  opinion  Uiat  no  com- 
Bon^ty  would  have  asked  for  money  for 
™mlng  pools  or  ski  slides  or  golf 
courses  If  the  Federal  Government  had 
not  sent  them  a  letter  telling  them  "If 
you  want  Uiese  Uilngs.  we  will  put  up 
70  percent  of  Uie  money." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  any 
wmnunity  would  have  ever  had  any 
■»  demand  for  Federal  money  for  that 
P;^.  I  do  not  Uiink  the  various 
J^uniues  in  the  State  of  Florida 
wwJd  have  wanted  Uiat  kind  of  money 
"the  ARA  had  not  solicited  these  proj- 

ti!fi-^I!?^^^^^-    Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
we  fenUeman  yield? 


relying  upon  ourselves  and  our  local  com- 
munities and  our  State  governments  to 
do  this  rather  than  creating  new  de- 
pressed areas. 

Mr.  CRAMER.     I  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas  for  his  views 

-nJffK  ^MONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  Uie  genUeman 
from  Florida  prepared  now  to  back  up  on 
the  numerous  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  in  his  district  for  harbor  im- 
provement and  for  navigaUon  improve- 
ments and  other  projects  having  to  do 
with  water  resources  development  in  the 
genUeman 's  district  which  involve  proj- 
ects looking  toward  a  Federal  expendi- 
ture? 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Oklahoma  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  House  there  has  been  a  $16  mllUon 
harbor  built  In  my  district.  That  is  the 
Tampa  Harbor,  and  it  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est harbors  in  the  State  of  Flortda.  But 
I  wUl  teU  you  this:  It  was  justified  We 
went  to  the  proper  authorization  com- 
mittee and  to  the  proper  appropriaUons 
committee.  We  got  It  done  on  the  basis 
that  it  was  done  on  the  mprlts,  not  as  a 
political   proposiUon   or   public   works 

SS^i'*!^?^®-  .'^*  ***^  '^o^  "Jt  them  to 
ouild  swimming  pools  or  ski  slides  and 
things  like  that,  but  things  that  are  and 
have  been  properly  Federal  matters 

.,«  •  "l?^?^'*-  ^^"^^  "^«  genUeman 
fi  ®Ji?i^  deflnlUon  of  what  is  proper  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  do  In  his  dis- 
trict and  not  in  other  districts? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  answer  that  all 
districts  should  be  judged  on  the  merits 
of  properly  considered  projects  that  are 
necessary  and  within  properly  authorized 
programs  and  within  our  spending 
means,  i  was  one  who  stood  here  and 
opposed  a  pubUc  works  approprlaUon 
and  public  works  authorization  bill  some 
3  years  ago  and  4  years  ago  and  5  years 
ago,  even  though  It  had  money  in  It  for 
that  very  harbor  project  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]  was 
talking  about  in  order  to  try  to  live  with- 
in our  fiscal  means.  So  my  record  of 
fiscal  responsibility  is  on  record 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  You  are  going  up 
against  the  same  stone  waU  Napoleon 
went  against.  You  are  already  there  but 
you  do  not  know  it.  ^^ 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chahman.  will  the 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  No.  I  did  not  ask  you 
to  yield  when  you  were  having  a  good 
time  about  the  aquarium.  I  wanted  you 
to  have  a  good  time. 

Now  in  reference  to  the  accelerated 
pubUc  works  program  I  am  very  con- 
cerned that  this  bill  does  not  carry 
funds  to  continue  projects  to  help  the 
unemployed  in  distressed  areas.  SitUng 
back  there  I  was  reminiscing  about  the 
WPA  and  the  PWA.  I  want  you  to  look 
at  the  record.  This  is  not  pollUcs,  this 
is  the  record. 

Since  1930,  in  the  last  33  years,  you 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  opposed  to  these  pubUc  works 
projects  to  help  the  unemployed  have 
elected  only  two  Houses  of  Congress.  So 
the  record  must  be  pretty  good  over 
here.  I  think  the  record  is  clear  that 
the  people  want  us  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  the  unemployed  and 
make  our  country  prosper. 

Do  you  remember  when  Roosevelt 
came  into  office?  He  knew  what  the 
people  wanted  and  he  never  lost  a  Con- 
gress. He  knew  they  expected  acUon  to 
help  the  unemployed  and  with  action 
programs  he  put  this  country  back  on  its 
feet. 

And  we  have  made  progress  in  the 
past  year  in  Improving  business  condi- 
tions. Production  in  the  steel  industry, 
for  example,  is  up  to  80  percent  of  ca- 
pacity. Last  year  along  about  this  time 
they  were  down  to  about  50  pereent' 
They  had  been  down  to  about  45  percent. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  segments  of 
our  economy.  We  are  doing  better  all 
along  the  line. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  that  the  $400 
million  that  has  been  spent  to  date  on 
accelerated  public  works  has  been  solely 
responsible.  But  It  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  these  distressed  areas,  along 
with  many  other  special  programs,  to 
get  the  economy  going  again  by  provid- 
ing employment  and  purchasing  power. 
Now  that  we  are  doing  something  about 
the  problem,  let  us  not  stop  the  program 
and  let  these  communlUes  down.  Do  not 
upset  the  apple  cart  Just  as  they  see 
hope  of  getting  back  on  their  feet. 

Last  year.  Congress  authorized  this 
program.  We  promised  we  would  pro- 
vide $900  million  worth  of  public  works 
projects  to  help  the  unemployed  in  these 
distressed  areas.  Certainly  we  are  not 
now  going  back  on  that  promise.    To  fall 


Mr  KTRWAN     Mr  #-.*,-i_-l  -    :       *  "*■  "•**^*'  °"  ''"*•'  promise.   To  fall 


say  first  that  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
has  again  today  ridiculed  the  National 
Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium.  May  I 
remind  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  that 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  Senate  last  year 
voted  for  this  project  and  two-thirds  of 
this  body  voted  for  it.  This  House  voted 
again  just  last  week  to  initiate  planntog 
for  the  Aquarium.     In  ignoring  these 


program  would  mean  drifting  back 
again.  We  would  be  saying  we  have 
changed  our  minds,  we  do  not  want  to 
take  acUon  to  help  solvf  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

As  in  the  past,  I  think  the  record  is 
clear  that  the  people  expect  poslUve  ac- 
Uon by  Congress.  This  is  the  only  Na- 
tion on  earth  where  we,  the  people,  are 
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the  b08».  It  is  not  the  Congress  or  the 
Presiclent  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  we. 
the  people,  who  are  the  boss.  If  we.  the 
people,  have  elected  Representatives  to 
the  Congress  to  do  certain  things,  then 
the  people  must  be  right.  I  am  not 
«>eaking  politics.  I  am  q;}eaking  of  the 
record. 

Tou  people  on  the  other  side  elected 
only  two  Congresses  in  33  years.  So 
there  must  be  something  wrong  some- 
where with  your  thinking.  And  there 
must  be  something  right  with  those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  majority.  I  believe  the 
recent  elections  were  evidence  that  the 
people  back  home  endorse  the  program 
and  other  efforts  to  help  these  distressed 
areas  get  back  on  their  feet.  They  are 
part  of  America  and  anything  we  spend 
to  help  them  will  come  back  many,  many 
times. 

Tomorrow  you  win  be  asked  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  restoring  $450  million  to 
this  bill  to  keep  this  program  going.  So 
I  hope  when  you  go  home  tonight  you 
will  give  this  question  careful  thought 
and  realize  the  importance  of  continiilng 
this  assistance  to  the  imemployed  in 
these  distressed  areas.  Certainly  the  al- 
ternative of  taking  no  action  is  no  an> 
swer.  Certainly  the  unemployed  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  the  experiences  of 
1929  to  1931;  they  will  not  go  through 
that  again.  What  more  need  I  tell  you? 
That  Is  why  I  am  asking  you  to  do  some 
serious  thinking,  whether  you  are  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  said 
there  were  12  million  xmemployed  in 
1931.  I  expect  that  is  correct.  I  would 
also  remind  him  that  itiere  were  12  mil- 
lion unemployed  in  1939. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  am  talking  about  our 
responsibility  in  Congress  to  take  action 
to  help  the  unemployed  and.  I  hope,  that 
when  you  go  home  tonight  and  lay  your 
bead  on  yotir  pillow  that  you  do  some 
serious  thinking,  and  that  tomorrow  yoa 
will  come  here  and  cast  your  vote  to  re- 
store the  $450  million  to  this  bill  to  con- 
tinue this  program. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eomonsson]. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
as  my  disting^llshed  and  able  colleague 
frwn  n<Hlda  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee spoke  for  40  minutes  in  a  plea 
for  economy  with  regard  to  this  program. 
To  me  it  was  somewhat  significant  that 
he  had  words  for  economy  in  one  direc- 
tion, that  was  in  the  direction  of  this 
accelerated  public  works  program  to  give 
work  to  unemployed  people  in  the  de- 
pressed areas.  He  had  nothing  to  say 
to  you  over  a  further  cut  in  the  Item  for 
telec<Mnmunication8,  a  $9  million  item 
on  which  the  committee  made  a  cut  of 
only  10  percent. 

He  had  nothing  to  say  to  you  about 
any  further  cut  of  the  GSA  supply  fund 
which  is  a  $25  million  item  out  of  a 
$30  million  request ;  nothing  to  say  to  you 
about  any  cut  on  the  $3,300,000  payment 
to  air  carriers  out  of  a  $3,478,000  request: 
nothing  to  say  about  a  cut  in  the  con- 
servation  reserve  program   which   was 


Apnl$ 


funded  at  $4  million  out  of  «  $4  mmion    towns  to  have  an  environment  in  whw 

'^^W®*'*  they  can  have  some  private  denlmata? 

He  is  for  Uncle  Sam  making  good  on    in  which  they  can  have  some  e^S& 

his  oommltment  to  air  carriers;  he  U  for    development     They  are  proJ^Ttoat 

are  good  projecti  in  which  the  locals!^ 

pie  of  our  eoimtry  have  confidence. 

The  best  test  of  the  good  sense  of  «v- 
projects  will  be  the  list  you  win  fladn! 
these  pages  of  the  Rsooao  from  your  om 
State,  from  your  own  community-  aS 
in  the  main,  in  the  very  great  miiniMi 


Unde  Sam  wi^tng  good  on  his  commit- 
taexit  to  the  people  who  put  land  in  the 
conservation  reserve ;  he  Is  for  Uncle  Sam 
making  good  on  his  commitment  to  peo- 
ple who  sell  supplies  to  the  Government; 
he  is  for  standing  by  the  telecommuni- 
cations commitment.     If  they  are  de-  _.     __        __^ 
mands  of  this  type  he  is  for  them;  but    of  cases,  they  are  sound.  desiraUe^^ 
when  it  comes  to  a  commitment  made    ects.  because  the  people  back  haaa^l 
to  the  unemployed  in  the  depressed  areas    originated  them  did  so  from  - 
of  the  United  States,  when  it  comes  to 
making  good  on  our  commitment  to  f  imd 
this  program  with  $900  million  then  he 
forgets  all  about  full  faith  and  credit. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  analysis  which 
he    gave    of   these   accelerated   public 
works  projects  In   which   he  classified 
them  as  a  bunch  of  boondoggles  is  about 
as  unfair  a  treatment  of  the  facts  as 
I  have  ever  heard  from  the  well  of  this 


sense.  The  people  back  home  vtfgi 
inating  these  projects,  and  tiiey  hKnl 
commonsense  foundation  in  the  ne«k 
of  the  community.  ^^ 

The  first  requirement  for  these  proj. 
ects  is  that  they  must  meet  M«»wtf,j 
public  need  in  the  community  in  ccte 
to  be  insUtuted.  ^ 

A  second  requirement  is  there  bm 
be  an  unemployment  or  depressed  I&. 
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House.     If  you  want  to  get  the  facts    come  situaUon  that  will  be  benefited  bi 
about   these  projects   and   about   what     the  institution  of  these  projecta 
percentage  of  them  can  accurately  be        — 
described  as  so-called  boondoggles,  turn 
to  pages  A2110  of  the  daily  Cotoms- 
sioNAi.  Rscoio  for  Monday.  April  8. 

Our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI  put  in  a  lengthy  list 
of  pending  aixd  approved  accelerated 
public  works  projects.  There  are  more 
than  10,000  of  them.  I  challoige  you  to 
look  down  that  list  for  your  State  and 
to  say  with  all  honesty  that  there  is  any 
sizable  percentage  In  any  State  which 
can  be  said  to  be  boondoggles. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  referred 
briefly  to  a  project  or  two  from  Oregon. 
I  think  he  called  off  a  grand  total  of 
maybe  15  or  16  projects  that  were  in  his 
view  boondoggles.  Out  of  lOfiOO  proj- 
ects he  finds  15  or  16,  some  of  them  from 
the  State  of  Florida  and  some  from  Ore- 
gon. Go  down  the  list  of  the  Oregon 
projects  on  page  A2125  of  the  daily  Cox- 
GRESsiONAL  Rscoso.  He  mpn^v>T>ft[i  one 
about  a  sld  slide  somewhere. 

But  look  at  the  list  on  page  A2125  of 
the  daily  CONcaxssicaiAi.  Raooao  for  Ore- 
gon, and  you  will  see  the  following: 


Halsey,  Linn  Ck}untj:  iianltatlop.  new. 

Gearbart  City.  Clatsop  County;  water  ayi- 
tem,  new. 

Warrenton.  Clat«op  Ciounty:  water  lystem. 
new. 

Seaside,  Clatsop  County;  sanitation,  new. 

Seaside.  Clatsop  County;  municipal  build- 
ings, new. 

Seaside.  Clatsop  County;  water  ■yctem.  new. 

Seaside,  Clatsop  County;  municipal  biUld- 
ings.  new. 

Cave  Junction.  Josepbine  County,  sanita- 
tion, new. 

Grants  Pass  Irrigation  District,  Joaephlne 
County;  sanitation,  new. 

Newport.  Lincoln  County:  sanitation,  new. 

Newport.  Lincoln  County;  water  system, 
new. 

Nelscott  Sanltatldh  District.  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty: sanitation,  new. 

These  projects,  almost  without  excep- 
tion in  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union,  are  water  development  projects. 
They  are  projects  to  give  needed  sanita- 
tion facilities;  they  are  projects  to  stop 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  ovr  lakes. 
Keep  in  mind  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
projects  are  in  towns  under  10,000.  They 
are  projects  to  make  it  possible  for  these 


The  gentleman  from  Florida  sajs  fbat 
nothing  has  been  done  about  unsmpkr* 
ment.  If  the  gentleman's  plain  state- 
ment of  facts  is  correct,  that  unemplt^. 
ment  today  is  not  the  same  as  it  wai 
last  year,  then  we  have  some  ptoftm 
in  this  direction,  because  we  have  stkled 
about  3  million  new  people  to  the  di. 
gible  list  for  employment  this  last  year. 
If  we  have  started  holding  the  Une  oo 
tmemployment,  we  have  made  «■» 
progress  over  the  previous  adminiitii. 
tion  which  had  seen  a  steady  woneniac 
of  the  situation  during  the  closing  yean 
of  the  previous  administration. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  in  aoai. 
ployment;  we  have  a  serious  proUca  ii 
many  parts  of  our  coimtry  in  terna  of 
depressed  Income  and  the  absenee  if 
opportunity. 

I  want  you  to  hear  for  Just  a  mtaoli 
a  statement  made  by  one  of  the  bmI 
sensible  men  I  know  of  in  GovenuMBt, 
a  man  who  has  played  a  great  part  aat 
a  responsible  role  in  coimeetiaa  vift 
this  program.  Secretary  of  Coaaniam 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  who  testifled  m 
March  10.  1963: 

Tba  need  for  this  program  of  acoelersttif 
public  works  la  not  supported  Just  by  «• 
employment  figures.  This  need  Is  aln  nl* 
dent  on  the  backlog  of  project  appUoattai 
of  more  than  $lja  bUllon  which  ar*  Mac 
held  by  particl]>atlng  Federal  agendat.  IS 
this  connection.  I  would  emphasise  that  tt* 
many  projecta  which  would  be  flnanosd  bf 
the  appropriation  request  now  under  «•■ 
slderatlon  are  desirable  and  Justtflabli  to 
and  of  themselves.  The  completioa  will  IS 
definite  and  critical  needa  in  i  imiitl—  mmr 
munltiea.  These  communities  wlU  be  aadi 
tMtter  place*  in  which  to  work  and  lire,  ui 
in  many  Instances  the  pubUc  works  projs^ 
which  can  be  completed  under  this  pioaiiB 
will  In  turn  produce  a  needed  boost  far  yrt* 
vats  industrial  development  which  can  1mA 
to  new  Joba  on  a  permanent  basis.  Par  M* 
ample.  If  a  community's  present  sinmfi 
system  Is  Inadequate,  that  community  IsQ^ 
Ttously  under  a  distinct  handicap  in  attnet- 
ing  private  investment  for  Indxistrlal  (teitf* 
opment.  Or  the  community  whose  wtl» 
mains  and  pumping  capacity  are  not  ai^ 
quate  for  industrial  fire  protection  will  M 
left  by  tba  wayside  when  It  eoaiaa  to  «»um- 
ing  a  alte  for  the  prospective  factory  wItM 
must  have  adequate  fire  protection  and  •> 
adequate  water  supply  for  Industrial  opvs' 
tlons. 


ifr  Chairman.  I  am  very  proud  of  a 
J^iect  in  my  own  district.  In  a  small 
SJn'one  of  the  first  area  redevelopment 
Molects.  The  community  had  a  very 
SiSeauate  water  supply.  The  water 
g^^  was  inhibiting  and  constricting 
iflfrowth  in  the  community.  A  local 
Snnery  came  around  and  said,  "If  you 
Snglve  us  an  adeijuate  water  supply. 
M  will  double  the  capacity  of  this  can- 
MfT  We  will  add  himdreds  of  new  Jobs 
in  this  community  if  you  give  us  an  ade- 
ganit  water  supply."  That  assistance 
^  given.  Today  that  cannery  Is  en- 
nged  in  expansion;  they  are  providing 
^^oidreds  of  additional  Jobs  in  a  com- 
Bumlty  that  had  limited  (^portunlty  be- 
eauae  its  water  supply  was  limited. 

I  say  when  you  embark  on  this  kind 
of  a  program  in  your  own  community 
by  originating  projects,  with  the  local 
people  paying  half  of  the  cost,  and  the 
Qofemment  aiding  and  assisting  com- 
munities to  put  the  project  across  and 
putiTlding  essential  services  to  the  people, 
that  we  are  building  on  the  most  soUd 
foundation  in  the  world.  And.  all  of  you 
wiM  have  voted  in  the  past  for  aid  pro- 
grams for  foreign  countries,  remember 
tbla:  This  is  a  program  for  ail  America; 
tt  la  a  program  for  the  depressed  and 
the  unemployed  and  the  poor  and  those 
without  opportunity  in  our  own  land, 
and  if  there  is  any  man  in  the  hearing 
of  my  voice  who  has  supported  aid  pro- 
frams  for  foreign  coimtries  and  for  im- 
deidey eloped  countries  who  cannot  in 
good  oonscience  cast  a  vote  for  these  de- 
velopment dollars  to  spend  in  the  United 
States,  then  I  am  ashamed  for  his  heart 
and  hli  generosity.  This  is  a  program  to 
bulM  a  better  United  States  of  America 
and  to  go  into  regicms  where  they  need 
hdp,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  give  it 
to  them  In  the  bill  we  consider  today. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tock  [Mr.  SnATTONl. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  somewhat  partisan  slant 
in  the  action  deleting  funds  from  this 
legislation  for  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  efforts  which  will  be  made  under  the 
K-mlnute  rule  to  reintroduce  this  money 
in  line  with  the  reconomendations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  speak 
u  one  who  has  the  honor,  although  be- 
ing a  E>emocrat.  to  represent  an  over- 
whelmingly Republican  constituency.  In 
fset,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  are 
aware,  six  of  the  eight  counties  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this  body 
in  the  S8th  Congress  were  represented  in 
(be  previous  Congresses  and  for  40  years 
prior  thereto  by  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  New  York  State, 
the  former  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  many  years.  Hon.  John  Taber. 
Six  of  the  eight  counties  In  this  new  dis- 
trict that  sent  John  Taber  to  Congress 
for  40  years  are  suffering  so  great  a  de- 
free  of  unemployment  that  they  are  eli- 
gible for  consideration  under  this  bill. 
And  the  fact  that  people  and  pubUc  offl- 
cials  in  these  six  RepubUcan.  conserva- 
Uw  upstate  counties  are  eagerly  pressing 
for  the  assistance  which  the  program 
provide*  win  perhaps  help  to  put  this  de- 


bate Into  a  little  better  perspective,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  talking  about 
boondoggles  or  make-work  or  "need- 
leas'*  projects,  lir.  Chairman,  these 
coimties  in  New  York  State  are  coimties 
where  hardly  a  day  seems  to  go  by  with- 
out one  more  business  closing  down  and 
more  people — 50,  75,  or  100— being 
thrown  out  of  work.  And  the  only  pro- 
gram that  now  exists  to  help  these  hard- 
hit  communities  has  been  the  accelerated 
public  worlEs  program  adopted  by  the 
last  Congress. 

We  read  a  lot  of  statistics  in  the 
papers.  We  even  read  speeches  by  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  our  State, 
who  even  before  the  State  legislature  had 
completed  its  work  before  for  the  year 
1963.  was  out  in  the  Middle  West  cam- 
paigning for  President. 

We  read  Mr.  Rockefeller's  speeches 
about  how  successful  business  is  in  New 
York  State,  and  how  he  has  licked  the 
problem  of  unemployment  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  26  out  of  62  counties 
in  New  York  State  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance imder  this  bill.  And.  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  unemployment  is 
affecting  increasingly  greater  areas  that 
traditionally  have  been  Republican. 

Let  me  take,  for  example,  the  lovely 
Finger  Lakes  region  of  oiu*  State.  We 
have  the  so-called  Geneva -Canandalgua 
labor  market  area  up  there.  In  the  city 
of  Geneva  itself  unemployment  has 
reached  something  like  15  percent  or  16 
percent.  When  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  went  through  we  had 
mayors,  boards  of  supervisors,  chambers 
of  commerce — all  local  intitlative.  if  you 
will — knocking  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
new  agency  saying  "Can  we  not  become 
eligible  for  this  program?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
there  are  three  counties  in  the  entire 
United  States  which  have  filed  more  ap- 
plications under  this  program.  appUca- 
tions  from  good,  solid,  hard-line  upstate 
independent  conservative  Republican 
areas  than  have  the  three  counties  that 
make  up  the  Geneva-Canandaigua  labor 
market  surplus  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  [Mr.  Cramxs],  or 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fou- 
ifAif  ]  could  go  up  into  those  areas  and  tell 
these  people  that  the  effort  to  help  relieve 
their  unemplojrment  Is  a  boondoggle, 
could  tell  these  people  that  they  do  not 
have  any  unemployment,  or  because 
there  is  no  unemplosrment  in  some  areas, 
in  the  United  States  we  in  Congress  need 
not  worry  about  the  unemployment  in 
those  areas  where  it  does  exist.  Unem- 
ployment knows  no  party  lines. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
trsring  to  cram  projects  down  the  throats 
of  the  people.  I  sometimes  find  it  hard 
to  set  through  all  the  debates  of  this 
House  because  of  the  number  of  projects 
that  the  people  In  these  communities  in 
my  district  are  interested  in  and  are 
pressing  to  get  approved.  Why  are  they 
pushing  these  projects?  Why  are  they 
anxious  to  get  them  through?  Because 
it  is  the  only  program  they  have.  There 
is  nothing  from  the  State,  nothing  at  all 
from  the  State.  The  only  program  that 
gives  these  counties  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  tmemployment  problem  they 
face  is  this  accelerated  public  works  pro- 


gram which  some  Members  of  the  House 
would  now  kill  by  taking  away  its  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield 
to  me  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  There  has  been  some  talk 
here  on  the  floor  today  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  stepping  in 
and  crushing  local  community  initiative. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing is  the  precise  opposite.  Because  funds 
are  availeJt>le  in  this  program,  other  local 
funds  that  would  otherwise  never  have 
been  cmnmitted  are  coming  out.  The 
local  communities  tliemselves  could  not 
underwrite  these  programs  completely  on 
their  own.  But  they  are  willing  to  go 
half  way.  Therefore,  as  a  result  of  this 
program — and  I  have  seen  it  in  coimty 
after  coimty  in  my  district — ^we  have 
more  local  initiative,  more  local  funds, 
more  local  interest  in  improving  our  com- 
mvinities  than  existed  before  the  pro- 
gram went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  Job  do  we  have  to 
do  that  is  more  important  in  this  coun- 
try, if  it  is  not  to  put  people  to  work  and 
to  solve  our  continuing  and  nagging  un- 
employment problem?  Today  we  have 
men  and  women  who  catmot  find  work. 
We  have  a  program  that  can  help  them 
find  work  and  which  has  the  support  of 
local  leaders,  the  leaders  who  best  know 
whether  the  community  needs  the  work 
help  provided  by  this  program.  "ITiese 
are  the  people  who  are  asking  for  help 
under  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  a  great 
backlog  of  i4>plications,  at  least  as  far 
as  New  York  is  concerned,  because  the 
fimds  to  finance  these  projects  have 
run  out.  Are  these  communities  now  to 
be  told  that  because  they  did  iu>t  become 
eligible  for  help  quite  as  soon  as  some 
other  community  did  nothing  is  now 
going  to  be  done  for  them;  that  because 
Congress  authorized  $900  million  last 
year  we  are  going  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  them?  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
day  to  do  it  at  all. 

We  committed  the  Congress  to  a  pro- 
gram of  $900  million.  That  program  was 
so  popular,  so  much  in  demand,  and  had 
so  much  grassroots  support  for  it,  with- 
out regard  to  party  affiliation,  that  the 
funds  were  used  up  well  before  the  year 
was  through. 

Now  we  have  a  choice  of  waiting  until 
the  the  next  fiscal  year  comes  around  and 
putting  the  money  In,  or  putting  the 
money  in  under  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  as  the  subconunittee  had 
tried  to  do.  What  we  have  to  do  if  we 
really  want  to  put  people  to  work  is  to 
keep  the  momentum  of  this  program 
going.  You  cannot  let  them  sit  around 
imtil  the  first  of  July  to  satisfy  some 
of  the  technical  requirements  of  budget- 
making.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to 
continue  this  program,  to  move  into  cotn- 
mimlties  that  are  anxious  to  get  help, 
and  give  that  help.  I  think  the  program 
should  be  continued.  I  support  the  ef- 
fort to  reintroduce  the  $450  million  in 
funds  requested  by  the  administration. 
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Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  dlstlnculshed  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  PnKxm]. 


April  $ 


n  seeking  Federal  amlwtance.  Industry.    They  need  sewer  c*atj-^ 

n  family  Income  In  Breathitt  dispose  of  their  waste,  water  iSZ^  ^ 

-   -  $1.4n  and  19  percent  of  the  mlt  them  to  sustain  nfe  a^^!^ 

Mr.  FERKlNti.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  per-    pe<9le  in  this  eounty  hare  Incomes  less  other  utilities,  such  as  roads  and  «^m^' 

sonally  feel  that  we  have  within  o\ir    than  $3,000.    The  purpose  of  the  Accel-  To  get  these  they  are  wUIinffto  nrf^ 

.. — .*_  ._  w-  _- .-_     crated  Public  Woita  Act  was  to  assist  some  of  their  own  money  for  tS  r»L5 

communities  of  this  type.    If  we  fafl  to  are    tangible.     The    unernDtovLi^!" 


grasp  an  opportimlty  to  be  of  service 
to  our  country,  especially  in  time  of 
need.  If  we  were  discussing  the  Impacted 
area  echoed  bill  on  the  floor  today,  I 
doubt  that  we  would  have  aU  this  argu- 
ment. I  say  this  as  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  that  legislation  all  through 
the  years,  where  we  have  been  giving 
assistance  to  areas  that  obtain  most  of 
the  defense  contracts,  where  we  have 
In  some  instances  a  median  family  In- 
come of  $6,000,  and  $8,000.  contrasted 
here  today  with  counties  such  as  those 
In  the  district  I  r^resent.  and  certain- 
ly that  prevail  in  districts  of  many  other 
Congressmen,  where  the  median  family 
incomes  r\m  $1,400.  $1,500.  $1,700.  and 
$1,800  a  year. 

As  I  see  it.  we  cannot  afford  to  fail 
to  restore  this  $450  million,  especially 
since  we  have  in  the  past  supported  pro- 
grams In  underdevek>ped  parts  of  the 
world.  I  represent  a  section  of  Kentucky 
that  is  depressed,  especially  the  south- 
cm  part  of  the  district.  This  legisla- 
tion was  passed  primarily  for  depressed 
areas.  Within  the  past  6  years  we  have 
had  In  eastern  Kentudcy  two  of  the 
worst  flood  disasters  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky.  Those  people  have  been  try- 
ing to  pull  themselves  i*p  by  their  own 
bootstraps  in  every  way  possible.  Their 
savings  In  most  instances  have  been 
wiped  out  and  the  economy  in  many  of 
these  coal-mining  communities  has  for 
an  intents  and  purposes  collapsed. 
With  the  program  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready conunltted  Itself  to,  how  will  they 
feel  if  we  turn  our  backs  on  them  after 
that  commitment  and  fall  to  restore 
these  funds,  especially  since  progress 
is  being  held  up  in  certain  areas  of  this 
ootmtry  dependent  upon  sewage  and 
water  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments In  many  of  these  commimities? 
That  Is  true  in  my  district.  We  have 
In  the  city  of  BeattyviDe.  Ky.,  some 
30  low  rent  housing  projects,  and  some 
of  those  units  are  for  the  elderly,  held 
up  on  accoimt  of  the  lack  of  sewage. 

Within  the  past  80  days.  13  of  the 
counties  I  represent  have  been  declared 
disaster  areas  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  another  community  in  Martin.  Ky., 
we  have  another  low  rent  public  housing 
project  of  40  imits  that  is  being  held  up 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  sewage  disposal 
system.  Now  these  are  the  facts.  In 
Martin.  Ky..  the  water  Wc^s  6  feet  high 
In  the  streets.  Every  home  in  the  main 
part  of  the  city  was  flooded  and  every 
business  establishment  in  that  commu- 
nity was  flooded. 

Approximately  a  year  ago  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  made  avail- 
able a  $650,000  grant  to  the  University 
of  Kentucky  Extension  Service  at  Quick- 
sand. Breathitt  County.  Ky..  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  wood  utilisation 
center.  This  center  will  create  many 
Jobs,  but  this  particular  community  does 
not  have  a  water  system.  Representa- 
tives ftom  the  community  and  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky  have  been  In 


make  available  the  money,  there  win  be 
no  water  system  at  QuickssLOd,  Ky..  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  local  people 
Just  do  not  have  the  means  to  support  a 
project  of  this  type.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  projects  that  are  dependent  upon 
this  appropriation.  There  are  some  40 
applications  pending  in  the  district  that 
I  represent,  including  8  administration 
buildings  such  as  courthouses. 

If  we  cannot  give  assistance  to  people 
in  such  circumstances,  then  I  certainly 
think  this  Congress  Is  being  derehct  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibiUty.  We  know 
that  this  program  is  being  administered 
wen  notwithstanding  what  may  be  said 
about  it 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  statement  If  there  is 
anyone  who  knows  about  depressed 
areas  and  the  unemployment  problem,  it 
is  the  gentleman  who  Is  now  addressing 
us  in  the  well  of  the  House.  At  page  111 
of  the  hearings,  I  had  Inserted  by  the 
ARA  a  list  of  the  States  and  the  areas  in 
which  this  money  is  being  expended.  As 
the  gentleman  Just  Indicated,  the  people 
who  are  running  this  program  have  done 
a  fantastically  fair,  reasonable  and 
equitable  Job  in  a  very,  very  diiOcuIt 
program. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  And  they  have  done 
a  nonpolitical  Job. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes,  they  have  done  a 
nonpolitical  Job.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that  and  the  record  bears  that  out. 
The  record  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  funds  among  the  States  clearly 
shows  that  those  States  that  have  had 
the  largest  percentage  of  unemployment 
have  benefited  the  most  by  this  program 
and  they  include  States  like  Kentucky, 
the  State  from  which  the  gentleman  now 
addressing  us  from  the  weU  of  ttie  Hotise 
comes,  and  the  States  of  Tenneasee,  West 
Virginia,  Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  are  the  States  that  have 
received  the  most  under  these  programs 
and  these  are  the  States  that  have  had 
the  worst  problems  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment. I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man cm  his  statement. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  southeastern  and 
eastern  Kentucky,  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, in  the  Williamson,  West  Virginia, 
area,  and  partictilarly  In  the  district  of 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Sxtnl,  I  can  think  of 
millions  of  people  who  have  been  affected 
by  recent  floods  and  where  their  com- 
munities have  bonded  indebtedness  to 
the  hilt.  They  deserve  and  expect  this 
assistance  and  I  am  certainly  hopeful 
that  we  win  not  put  the  dollar  ahead  of 
our  people. 

This  nation  cannot  afford  to  expend 
our  substance  in  Idleness,  for  that  would 
be  as  wasteful  as  biu'ning  our  forests,  and 
sealing  our  mines.  We  need  to  make 
these  communities  more  attractive  for 


unempk)yed  nm 
underemployed  in  these  community  iS 

given     •"     i^nrw^^tiinlfi,     ♦;~ » ^^  sn 


an 


opportunity  to  work,  ik. 
project  takes  shape  before  their  eiet  i 
program  of  this  type  is  our  oi5^*l 
to  make  these  communities,  such  u«I 
have  in  the  coal-produdng  section.  J? 
tractive  for  industry.  — ^b*- 

We  need  to  extend  this  prottia 
further.  We  need  to  provide  aa  tSi! 
tlonal  program  that  win  put  pe(^lch 
work  cleaning  up  the  streams  and  boOd. 
ing  country  roads,  especially  In  Okm 
depressed  areas  where  we  have  one-ti^ 
of  our  people  luiemployed.  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  appnttto. 
tlon  should  be  restored.  It  ig  bm 
economy  to  restore  these  funds. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tm 
to  the  dlstingxiished  gentleman  fto^ 
Mississippi,  senior  member  of  the  eon. 
mlttee  [Mr.  Warmif  ]  such  time  u  ^ 
may  consume. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  Mr.  Chairmao.  fiat 
may  I  say  with  regard  to  the  pQbb 
works  item  which  has  been  ^'trnmtl 
here  today.  I  have  always  been  a  itray 
advocate  of  domestic  public  works.  Is 
fact,  in  Idsa  when  President  Flwnlm— 
vetoed  the  public  works  Wl  of  that  mr 
because  it  provided  for  67  new  stait^  i 
was  the  author  of  the  successful  Bittoi 
which  overrode  the  President's  veto  ssi 
saved  the  67  new  starts  in  public 

Insofar  as  the  particular 
however.  Is  concerned,  it  has  alwafikM 
my  belief  that  it  would  be  moeh  batt* 
if  you  had  a  set  of  rules  in  "*«»»«*— *«ii 
with  the  selection  of  these  projseta  Ai 
It  stands  now,  as  I  undentand  U.  tbi 
criteria  U  whether  it  is  a  itrrtMed  ms 
which  in  turn  is  set  by  unemptoyaai 
I  respectfully  submit  that  that  is  onb 
one  element  to  be  considered.  Itat 
are  other  features  such  as  Vxai  tta  t^ 
the  tax  structure,  the  assessed  vahMttii 
of  the  area,  the  indebtedness  et  m 
eounty  and  of  the  city.  The  thine  tkst 
creates  most  of  the  problems  In  a  glHi 
district  is  the  use  of  only  one  yankttak 
in  the  detennlnation.  Frequently  thfe 
leads  to  the  area  of  greatest  need  Mm 
overlooked.  Not  only  that,  but  tte  qtm- 
tlon  is  raised  why  one  area  was  IndoM 
and  the  other  one  left  out,  and  OmI  fe 
turn  leads  to  some  real  explaining.  I 
I  may  use  that  phrase.  Also,  It  is  9- 
parent  that  if  funds  here  were  restond. 
four  out  of  flve  projects  which  eltlwr  tn 
or  would  be  approved,  could  not  be  fl* 
nanced — and  the  prohibition  by  the 
mlttee  against  buying  land 
eliminate  still  others. 

I  repeat  I  am  for  pubUc  works.  I  trtfr 
beUeve  my  successfiil  motion  to  OfV- 
ride  President  Elsenhower's  veto— wblet 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  IV 
President  had  to  take  that  which  bi 
had  vetoed  where  the  House  bad  flt^ 
sustained  him  in  his  veto— was  prabsb^ 
the  act  of  which  I  am  most  proodL  I 
repeat  what  I  said  then,  "the  gresf 
the  national  debt  the  more  Imperstiii 
it  Is  to  look  after  oiu:  own  oountiy.  ^ 
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^,lop  our  harbors,  hamen  our  rivers, 
and  bnprove  our  eounkiT>  Here,  bow- 
JJJr  we  need  some  guide  rules  for  fair 
^^i^tment  based  on  value  and  need. 


Mr  Chairman.  In  Ifflwiwliiui  we  are 

nn  sgalMt  a  dlfBcuIt  situation.  I  rep- 
Mgent  the  district  in  which  is  located 
tbe  university  of  Mississippi.  I  have 
lieen  sorely  distressed,  not  only  at  what 
tias  been  done  to  my  fine  university  by 
tbe  FMeral  Government  but  to  govem- 
inent  Itself.  I  believe  in  my  21  years  here 
I  have  been  temperate  in  my  renuub. 
I  do  not  recaU  ever  having  any  contro- 
versy with  any  of  my  coUeagues  which 
fusrhrd  personalities,  but  Included  in 
tbls  bill  are  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  money  that  was  expended  for  the  use 
of  US.  marshals  and  Assistant  At- 
torneys General  at  the  University  of 
Ultflsslppl.  May  I  say  that  we  in  the 
Mississippi  delegation  feel  very  strongly 
about  It  and  we  feel  we  are  right  that 
gueb  use  was  not  within  the  law. 

For  the  rec(»xl  I  want  to  point  out 
sereral  things.  One  of  the  first  Is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  had  not  rendered  a 
final  decision  when  this  action  by  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  President  was 
tfH^  The  next  Is  that  under  the  law 
of  the  State  of  Bfissis&lppl  the  only  po- 
Uee  force  that  any  Governor  has  Lb  the 
State  militia.  The  State  militia  was 
taken  from  the  Governor  by  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  this  movement  of  Federal 
mai^ials  Into  the  area.  The  highway 
patrol  in  Mississippi  is  limited  in  its 
juriadttctlon  to  the  highways  and  places 
adjacent  thereto,  thus  the  Governor 
wu  without  any  force  to  maintain  order. 
Later  I  shall  point  out  other  facts  which 
have  not  been  brought  to  your  attention. 

Zn  this  bin  Is  an  appropriation  of 
$559,000.  as  requested  by  the  President's 
proposed  supplemental  budget.  Presi- 
dential Doounent  No.  61. 

I  quote: 

Far  Ml  additional  uaoont  ror  "SalartM 
aai  mpmum,  VS.  attorneys  and  marshals." 
$1J40M>. 

Thla  proposed  rapplanMntal  approprla- 
ttOB  Utelttd«a  SSSS^KW  for  tb«  eoM  of  •iiforc- 
tat  court  ord«r«  In  th«  DniTanlty  of  IClaal*- 
Uppl  achool  regUtraUon  caaa  and  SOSIXXX) 
to  eof«  ths  cost  of  pay  tnertases  under 
Pnbtto  Law  87-79S. 

In  the  report  of  the  conunittee. 
page  11,  is  this  statement: 

Dip«rtm«nt  of  Joatlo*.  The  Department 
has  ladudad  In  the  blU  SI. 110.000  for  aal- 
•rtM  and  expenae*  of  UJB.  attameys  and 
*?"*"*'•  '*•  **iowance  wUl  raqvilre  that  6 
parocnt  ot  thm  oast  of  pay  Ineraaaaa  be 
Mworbad. 

Then  I  refer  you  to  pages  561  and  562 
of  the  hearings  where  facts  were  de- 
veloped as  to  the  personnel,  equipment, 
and  weapons  which  were  used  on  that 
occasion. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
•oramlttee  or  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  whether  this  is  to 
restore  funds  that  heretofore  have  been 
opended  or  to  pay  obligations  now  ex- 
isting? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  total  amount  re- 
<lUMted  with  regard  to  UB.  attorneys 
and  marshals  is  eomprlsed  of  two  items; 
nm,  the  amount  of  the  pay  toereases. 
Which  was  cut  to  the  extent  of  5  percent, 
CDS 883 


and  the  amount  in  conneetion  with  the 
Mississippi  Incident 

With  regard  to  the  Mlasiaalpiii  taici- 
dent,  this  is  to  replenish  funds  for  the 
UB.  nnmlgration  and  Naturalisation 
Service  to  the  extent  of  $185,880;  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons,  $31,389;  the  X33.  mar- 
shals' appropriation  itself.  $294,362;  the 
UB.  attorneys'  apprtH^rlation,  $491;  the 
CivU  Righto  Division,  $27,950;  the  Civil 
Division,  $12,337;  and  $6,591  for  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

This  supplemental  appropriation 
would  replenish  these  various  accounts 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
oosto  of  the  people  they  had  at  Oxford, 
Miss.,  during  this  unfortunate  period  pf 
time,  including  equipment,  including 
gasoline  for  the  automobiles,  and  mileage 
for  the  deputy  marshals  and  employees 
at  the  usual  10  cents  a  mile. 

Mr.  WHl'lTEN.  May  I  ask  a  further 
question.  The  gentlenuui  mentioned  the 
Lnmlgration  and  Naturalisation  Service. 
May  I  say  that  Servloe  advised  our  House 
ddegation  from  Mississippi  that  they 
supplied  a  plane,  but  their  plane  hap- 
pened to  be  available  for  this  use. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  It  appears  at  page  565 
of  the  printed  hearings  that  there  were 
316  q;>ecially  deputized  enforcement  of- 
ficers from  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  This  does  not  apply 
to  the  use  of  the  plane  that  belonged  to 
that  Service  but  applies  to  the  persotmel? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  the  authority  imder  which  funds 
that  had  been  appropriated  for  different 
purposes  last  year  could  be  diverted  to 
this  use,  as  was  done  in  this  case? 

Mr.  ROONET.  I  think  that  this  was 
a  part  of  the  activities  of  each  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
Uce. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  "The  Immigration  and 
Natiunllzatlon  Service,  may  I  say,  has  a 
different  authority. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  submit  to  the  gen- 
tleman they  are  all  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, and  that  ia  what  they  were  there 
for  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  Comptroller  General  sup- 
plied a  listing  of  statutes  imder  which 
the  Federal  Government  acted.  As  the 
gentleman  may  appreciate  we  do  not 
agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Appro- 
priations Subconunlttee  for  Defense. 
When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  be- 
fore our  committee,  I  questioned  y^^rn 
relative  to  the  Mississippi  episode.  It 
was  developed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment used  22,000  soldiers  in  Oxford  and 
adjacent  areas  at  a  time  when  we  had 
only  6,000  soldiers  in  Berlin. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  distin- 
guished military  man  who  rose  to  the 
rank  of  general  as  to  whether  these  or- 
ders were  in  accord  with  general  law. 

I  quote: 

I  have  served  in  a  command  status  with 
the  National  Ouard,  the  Resenres,  and  9 
years  on  aetlye  duty  tn  three  wars.  This 
was  practically  always  In  a  command  status, 
from  a  battery  on  up  to  a  division  or  posts 
commanding  86,000  oOoen  and  men.  There- 
fore, I  beUeve  that  I  hare  been  fully  ex- 


posed to  the  regulations  governing  com- 
mand, authority,  and  the  responslMllties  of 
a  commander.  After  reading  tha  liOok  arti- 
cle (much  of  the  Informatlaii  contained 
therein.  I  presume,  was  glvaa  to  Measra. 
Alsop  and  ao  forth  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral's 
office) ,  I  assume  that  this  la  tha  Depvtment 
of  Justice's  position  In  the  matter.  It  would 
appear  unquestionably  that  ICr.  Kennedy.  In 
m airing  these  charsas,  takes  the  position 
that  there  should  have  been  a  divided  com- 
mand at  the  University  of  Ifiasisslppl.  How 
he  expected  Governor  Barnatt  to  «n«tn»o^n 
law  and  order  after  the  PrMldent  had  taken 
away  from  his  command  lljOOO  officers  and 
men  of  the  IClsslaslppl  Air  aid  Army  Na- 
tional Quard.  Is  Inconceivable.  Bad  he 
armed  the  60  State  patrolmen,  he  would 
have  set  up  a  separate  force  on  the  Held 
along  with  the  100-odd  ouirKhalB  who  were 
present  under  arms. 

In  all  of  my  experience  In  the  military, 
I  have  never  heard  of  a  divided  command 
authority.  The  regulations  do  not  even 
countenance  sxich  a  situation,  but  are  very 
e]q>llclt  In  requiring  that  tha  senior  officer 
take  f\ill  command,  full  authority,  and  full 
responsibility.  Rspeclally  during  a  riot, 
anyone  should  realize  ^at  two  commanders 
under  such  drcumstanoss  would  be  impos- 
sible tn  the  employment  of  armed  forces. 

I  am  taking  the  Utierty  of  forwarding  to 
you  photostatic  ooplee  of  Army  Regulations 
No.  000-30,  dated  August  11.  1960.  subject 
"Personnel — General.  Command."  along  with 
changes  4  and  6  which  represent  the  cur- 
rent regulations  dealing  with  command.  I 
beUeve  that  ttiese  regulations  will  bear  out 
my  point  that  under  any  conditions  where 
Federal  troops  are  employed,  the  overaU 
oomnumd,  authority,  and  reajxinslblllty  rest 
with  the  senior  officer  present.  Zn  the  case 
at  Ole  Miss,  this  was  Mr.  MeShane  who  had 
command  over  the  UjB.  marshals  and  later 
the  National  Guard  units  when  they  ap- 
peared on  the  neld.  Later  General  Bllllngs- 
lea  assumed  the  overall  oommand.  including 
the  Army  troops  who  were  brought  in.  In 
my  opinion,  in  the  face  of  these  regtUatlons 
and  the  regulations  quoted  In  my  previous 
letter,  had  Colonel  Blrdsong  with  his  60 
patrolmen— attempted  to  ezerdse  any  au- 
thority or  control  over  the  situation  In 
maintaining  law  and  order,  he  could  have 
been  subject  to  arrest  and  prosecution  for 
interference  with  the  implementation  of 
Army  Regulations  No.  600-M. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara,  was  before  oiu'  Appropria- 
tions Committee  I  requested  him  to  list 
the  orders  issued  In  eonnectlon  with 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  I  quote 
them  here: 
Ttom:  DA  Wash  DO 

To:  The  Honorable  Boas  R.  Bamett.  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi. 
Info:  CO.  Army  National  Ouaid,  State  of 
Mississippi:  CO.  Air  National  Guard. 
StaU  of  Mississippi;  OO.  U80<»«ABC, 
Pt  Monroe,  Va;  CO,  D8  Army  Three  TX 
McPherson  Oa;  OOPS  XraAF;  UNCUU3 
From:  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Cyrus  R. 

Vance. 
Subject:  Calling  Army  and  Air  Natkmal 
Guard  units  Into  Active  Federal  Military 
Service. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  to  enforce  any  orCtars  at  the 
United  BUtas  District  Court  for  tha  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi  and  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  tha  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  removal  of  obatruotlon  of 
Justloe  m  the  SUte  of  Mlaalsslppl  with  re- 
spect to  matSers  relating  to  aaroUmeaS  and 
attandanoe  at  the  University  of  Miaataatppl. 
Oxford,  Mississippi,  the  Present  has  exer- 
cised the  authority  vested  ta  him  by  tibe 
Constitution  and  laws  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  can  the  Army  National 
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Ooard  and  Air  Natloiua  Ouaird  of  the  State 
of  Wmtmawpi  tato  aetlv*  PBdcral  aarrloe  aa 
tMommrj  for  tliat  pnxpoae. 

I  am.  la  ooBaaqneno*.  Inctraetatf  by  th» 
Saoralary  of  D«f «bm  to  tnuumlt  tlutrach  yoa 
hla  can  Into  tha  aarrloa  of  tha  United  Stetaa 
for  an  IndefLolte  period  and  until  rellered 
by  i^qiroprlate  orders  aa  of  and  from  0003 
XDT.  Septembar  ttalrtletta.  nineteen  hundred 
and  atzty-two.  an  of  ttte  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  organlaatlona  of  the  Steto  of 
ICaalaBlppl.  and  all  personnel  asalgned  there- 
to, which  the  Prealdent  desires  shall  be  ss- 
sembled  at  thetr  respectlTe  Army  Nstlonsi 
Guard  armories  and  Air  National  Guard  air 
bases  In  the  State  of  IfUwrissliyl. 

National  Guard  units  so  called  wlU  be  un- 
der the  operational  oommand  of  U^.  Army 
r\eia  Commander,  Brig  Gen  Charles  Bllllngs- 
lea,  who  will  issue  timely  Instructions 
through  the  commanding  offlcers  of  ths  Army 
and  Ahr  National  Guard  of  Mississippi. 

Commanding  General,  UJB.  Continental 
Army  Command  will  furnish  necessary  sd- 
mlnlstratlve  and  logical  supp<st  to  Army 
National  Guard.  Personnel  procedures.  Sec- 
tion n.  Army  Regulations  130-10,  and  para- 
graph S3.  Army  Regulations  13S-800  will  ap- 

ply. 

Toe  Air  National  Guard  unlta.  logistical 
and  administrative  support  will  be  furnished 
by  the  gaining  command.  The  Mississippi 
Air  National  Guard  units  at  i4>proprlate 
gaining  commands  are: 

16»d  Tac  Recon  (Mertdlan)— Tactical  Air 
Command 

183d    Aeromod    Tran^    Sq    (Jackson) 

MATS 

338th  Mobile  Communications  Fit — ^AF 
Communications  Service  Personnel  proce- 
dures are  set  forth  In  AFM  46-3. 

For  your  Information,  the  text  of  the  order 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  quoted  as 
follows : 

"By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  President  under  the  provisions  of 
becutive  Order  11063  dated  30  September 
1963.  I  hereby  call  into  the  active  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  effective  0002, 
30  September  1963,  all  of  the  iinlts  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  National  Guard  and  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to 
serve  in  the  active  military  service  of  the 
United  States  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
until  relieved  by  approprlste  orders. 

"I  further  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  take  such  action  as  he  deems  neceesary, 
utilizing  active  Army  forces  or  the  National 
Giiard  units  and  members  named  In  the  first 
paragraph  above,  or  both,  to  Implement  the 
mentioned  Executive  Order  and  this  Order, 
and  I  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  any  and  all  of  the  authority  veated  in 
me  by  the  mentioned  Executive  Order  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  such  active  Army  forces 
and  the  uae  of  such  National  Guard  units 
and  members. 

"Copies  hereof  shall  be  fumlshsd  forth- 
with to  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  and  to 
the  ooounandlng  officers  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
Stote  of  Mlaslaslppl.'* 

Origin:  06A 

Dlstr:  OCS.  AAA.  ACSI.  (MA'S).  AF.  AFIK, 
AMC,  AlOB,  ASBCA.  ASSBB,  CH,  CI,  CIX 
CMC,  OOMPT.  CONARC  LN,  CORC.  C8CPD, 
CSMD,  CUSR,  DACC,  DASA.  DCA.  DCSLOG, 
DC80P  (MAAGs  ft  MSNs),  DCSPKB.  DIA, 
DP8C,  PSA,  ENG.  FAAO,  FIN.  FT  MCNAIR, 
FT  MTXR.  HIS,  ICAF.  lO,  JAG,  JBD,  JCS. 
MDW.  MSD.  MPS,  NAVY.  NBPRP.  NGB. 
NORP,  NBA,  NWC,  OBD,  068,  PDC,  PMO. 
BAD.  RX8.  8CAF,  SDMIC,  SHAPE  LN.  BIG, 
TAO.  TO.  UBABA  Uf.  U8RSG.  WSBG. 
AMMC,  ■no  COM  DC.  JBUSDO.  MLO. 
PJBD,  8EL  SVC.  STATS.  USDSL  XADB 

From:  DA  WASH  DC 

To:  Brig  Gen  Chsrtos  RiiUngffiffa    Memphis 
naval  Air  Station;  Tenn 


Info;  OOU8CONABO 

OOUSARMTTHBn  Ft  McPherson  Ga 
COVBUBAF:  (DCVL) 
CNO:  (DLVD) 

Secret  DA  919746.  yVtom  DOBOVS  for  Gen 
Bllllngilea. 
1.  (S)  Tou  are  dealgnated  field  com- 
mander of  all  UB.  Army  Forcea.  except  thoee 
assigned  to  Tent  City,  but  Includhig  Na- 
tional Guard  units  of  the  State  ot  Mississippi, 
which  may  be  called  to  action  by  the  Preal- 
dent, employed  to  enforce  Federal  authority. 
Tou  will  carry  out  the  provision  of  EXECU- 
TIVE ORDER  No.  11063,  dated  SO  Sep  63, 
subject.  PROVIDINO  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
REMOVAL  OF  UNLAWFUL  OBSTRUCTIONS 
OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  STATS  OF  MISSIS- 
SIPPI: 

WHEREAS  on  September  SO.  1963,  I  Issued 
Proclamation  No.  3497  roadlng  In  part  as 
follows: 

"Whereas  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  certain  law  enforcement  offl- 
cers and  other  nmriai^  of  that  State,  and 
other  persons,  individually  .and  In  unlawful 
assemblies,  combinations  and  conspiracies, 
have  been  and  are  willfully  opposing  and  ob- 
structing the  enforcement  of  orders  entered 
by  the  United  Stetes  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Mississippi  and  the 
United  Stetes  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit:  and 

"Whereas  such  unlawful  assembllee,  com- 
binations and  consplraclea  oppoae  and  ob- 
struct ths  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stetee.  Impede  the  oourss  of  justice 
undo*  those  laws  and  maks  it  Impracticable 
to  enforce  those  laws  in  the  Stete  of  Missis- 
sippi by  the  ordinary  courss  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; and 

"Whereas  I  have  expressly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Oovemor  of  Mlaalaalppl  to  the 
perilous  situation  that  exlate  and  to  his 
duties  In  the  premises,  and  have  requested 
but  have  not  received  from  him  adequate 
assuranoea  that  the  orders  of  the  courte  of 
the  United  Stetes  will  be  obeyed  and  that 
law  and  order  will  be  maintained : 

"Now,  therefore.  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
Stetes.  including  Chspter  15  of  Title  10  of 
the  United  Stetee  Code,  parUeularly  Sections 
833,  333,  and  334  thereof,  do  oommand  all 
persons  engaged  in  such  obstructions  of  jus- 
tice to  cease  and  desist  therefrom  and  to 
disperse  and  retire  peaceably  forthwith; '  and 
Whereas  the  commands  contained  in  that 
proclamation  have  not  been  obeyed  and  ob- 
struction of  enforcement  of  thoee  court  or- 
ders still  exlste  and  threatens  to  continue: 
Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  axUhorlty 
veated  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  Stetes.  Including  Chapter  IS 
of  Title  10,  particularly  Sections  332,  333.  and 
884  thereof,  and  SecUon  301  of  Title  3  of 
the  United  Stetee  Code,  It  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  enforce  all  orders  of  the  United 
Stetea  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mlsslfslppi  and  the  United  Stetea 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  to 
remove  all  obetructlona  of  justice  in  the 
Stete  of  Mississippi. 

Section  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  aforementioned  orders  of  the 
United  Stetes  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Mississippi  and  the  United  States 
Comt  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorised  to  uae  such 
of  the  armed  farces  of  the  United  Stetes  as 
he  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  S.  I  hereby  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  call  into  the  active  military 
aervloe  of  the  United  Stetea.  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
order,  any  or  aU  of  the  unite  of  the  Army 
Natkmal   Guard   and  of  Ihe   Air   National 
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Guard  of  the  Stete  of  MlaslMipni  ^ 

in  the  active  military  aervloe  of  tL  nS? 

Stetes    for    an    indAllnit*    rmh^^ viang 


an    IndeOnlte   period   and  ^S 


relieved  by  approprtete  ordars.  in  ca»r.fcZ 
out  ths  provisions  of  Section  1,  the  Bscr?^ 
of  Defense  la  authorised  to  use  thTtoZJ 
and  membera  thereof,  ordered  into  the  ^^ 
military  service  of  the  United  BUtm^^ 
suant  to  this  section.  *^* 

Section  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  k  •>. 
thorlaed  to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  ^ 
Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  I\jioa  • 
both,  any  of  the  authority  confensd^L2 
him  by  this  order.  ^* 

Thb  WHrra  Housa,  September  30,  iHi 
3.  (S)  In  carrying  out  jour  dutlsa.  voq  ■> 
be  directly  responalble  to  the  Chief  of  nZ? 
United  Stetee  Army.  Tou  wlU  establish  mb 
hesdqtiarters  inltlaUy  at  Memphis  MAS.  lIZ 
neesee.  Direct  liaison  U  authcrlssd  «M 
USAF  and  US  Navy  agencies  and  wtth^ 
local  repreeenteUve  of  the  United  Stetts  IT 
tomey,  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oensrai,  ik 
Oberdorfer  in  all  matters  oonnscted  wttk 
your  duties  as  field  commander. 

3.  (S)  Tou  will  assume  command  of  i^ 
Regular  Army  forcea  allocated  for  thk  oa- 
eratlon  upon  their  arrival  at  Columbus  lut 
Memphla  or  at  such  other  arrival  potat  m 
may  be  dealgnated.  Tou  will  ssnimo  e«n. 
mand  of  all  National  Guard  forces  whkft  ■« 
ordered  to  active  duty  in  conneetton  «ta 
the  execution  of  the  Prealdent's  Eiscattis 
Order.  In  this  respect,  you  will,  on  sppmm 
of  the  Dept  of  the  Army  in  each  «~»-in(^_ 
order  into  the  area(s)  of  operations  oah 
thoee  unite  of  the  National  Guard  of  tte 
United  Stetes  called  Into  the  service  of  tte 
United  Stetes  which  you  require  for  ths  pw- 
formance  of  your  mission.  Tou  wUl  dtiwt 
the  remaining  National  Guard  units  to  n- 
main  at  their  home  areaa.  subject  te  }«« 
orders. 

4.  (S)  In  carrying  out  your  assigned  ml*, 
slon.  you  will  use  the  mlnlmxun  force  oso». 
sary. 

6.  (8)  Direct  communication  with  ths  De- 
partment of  the  Army  (D08OPB)  Is  aa> 
thorieed  and  directed.  Tb  fadUtett  tM 
measxire,  the  Chief  Signal  Odioer  will  sstib- 
llsh  direct  line  telephone  faeilltlsa  bstesa 
your  Field  headquarters  and  the  Ottos  of  tto 
Director  of  Operationa.  0DC60P8. 

6.  (8)  Major  General  Creighton  W. 
Abrams.  Jr.  is  deelgnated  aa  the  psnoaal 
representative  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  ttS 
operation.  While  not  in  the  chain  of  oi»> 
numd,  he  is  authorised  to  tssue  orden  in  tfei 
name  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

7.  (S)  Necessary  staff ,  logistics  and  sdaUa- 
UtraUon  support  will  be  provided  to  jroa  Sf 
CG,  Third  Army. 

8.  (8)  Tou  WlU  Insure  that  this  beadquir- 
ters  is  kept  fully  informed  of  the  <^Mrstlai 
through  the  submission  of  reporte  ss  foUow 

a.  Telephonic  spot  reporte  every  two ' 
on  the  odd-numbered  hotus. 

h.  Interim  telephonic  reporte  on 
changes  which  warrant  the  ImmedUte 
tton  of  this  headquarters. 

c.  WrlttMi  periodic  reporte  covering 
six-hour  period,  ending  1700  hours  local 
and  transmitted  so  ss  to  reach  this 
quarters  by  0400  houn  the  following  day. 

d.  Tou  will  be  informed  of  any  chsBfM 
in  these  reporting  requlremente 

SCP  4. 

From :  DA  WASH  DC 

To:  CO  XVm  AIRBORNE  CORPS  OXFQEO 

MISS;    0OU80ONABC  FT  MONBOB  ▼! 

Info:    CGU8ARMTTHRXB  FT  MCPHEBSOI 

GA:  CGUSARMTTHRES  (RBAR)  MBI- 

PHI8  TBNN;   COF8  USAF;  UNCL  Tim 

DC80PS. 

1.  Tou  are  directed  to  redeploy  to  beas 

steUon.  sffecUve  101400Z  Oct,  the  foUo«te| 

unite: 

Hq  XVm  Airborne  Corpa. 

Hq  101st  Airborne  Dlvtslon. 

1st  Battls  Group.  337th  Infantry. 
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1«(  BatUe  Group,  501st  Infantry. 

BOSd  MP  Battalion. 

Bq  83d  Airborne  Division. 

lat  Bsttle  Group,  187  InfantiT. 

g2d  Signal  Battalion. 

jtpenprtate  support  elcBcnta. 

gToo  xvm  Airborne  Corps  will  pass  oom- 
^ftiA  of  all  operations  undsr  his  oommand 
to  (be  CO.  3d  Infantry  Division.  Brig  Gen 
Cbarm  Bnilngslea,  at  a  time  agreed  upon  by 
tli0  two  commanders.  This  time  will  be  re- 
MTted  to  the  DA.  The  CO.  2d  Infantry 
Ol^isloo,  Brig  Oen  Charles  Bllllngilea,  will 
fet  direetly  under  command  of  th«  Chief  of 
glaff.  United  States  Army,  General  Barte 
0,  Wheeler.  Continuous  reliable  telephone 
tnd  teletype  communications  will  be  sus- 
^,1.1^.1  between  the  DA  and  the  command 
po,(  at  the  CO,  3d  Infantry  Division.  The 
OQ,  td  infantry  Division  will  assure  ecm- 
ttnoous,  reliable,  adequate  eommtmlcatlons 
^fluMB  his  command  post  and  aC  opera- 
lt^«l  iismsnts  immediately  aubordlnate  to 
^  bssdqusrters.  This  will  include  appro- 
priate and  adeqviate  communications  be- 
tsstn  the  commander  and  his  oommand  poet 
^A/tK  hH  subordinate  elemente  whenever 
^  k  afeasnt  from  the  command  post.  Ade- 
Mgls  aviation  support  wlU  be  provided  the 
Oa  M  Infantry  Division. 

ft^:  DA  WASH  DC 

tb:  00  xvm  AIRBORNE  CORPS  TT  BRAGG 

HC 
iBfO:    0OU8OONARC     FT    MONROE    GA; 
OODSARMTTRREB     FT      MCPHBtSCm 
OA:     COFS    USAF;     CNO,     BRIG    GEN 
CWARI.EB       BILLINaSLBA.       MEMPHIS 
HAS,  TENN 
Secret  DA919760  From  DCSOP8  exclusive  for 
Oen  Howze.    Sgd.  Oen  Parker. 
L  (8)  TTpon  your  arrival  in  the  objective 
aisa  tn  Mississippi   you   will   contact   Brig 
Oen  Chsrles  BUIlngslea.     At  that  time  you 
sr»  dsslgnsted  field  conunandsr  of  all  UB. 
Amy  Foress,  except  those  assigned  to  Tent 
City,  but  Including  National   Guard  imite 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  which  have  been 
called  to  action  by  the  President,  employed 
to  enforce  Federal  authority.    Tou  will  carry 
eat  the  provision  of  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  No. 
Ufl6t,  dated  SO  Sep  83,  subject.  PROVIDING 
AaBMTAWCB  FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  UN- 
LAWFUL OBSTRX7CTIONS  OT  JUSTICE  IN 
TBI  STATE  OF  MISSTSSTPPL 

Whereas  on  September  30,  1963.  I  issued 
rrodsmatlon  No.  3497  reading  In  part  as 
foOowi: 

"Whsress  the  Governor  of  the  Stete  of 
lIlMlsslppl  and  certain  law  enforcement  of- 
•nn  and  other  oOctels  of  that  Stete.  and 
ethsr  persons.  Individually  and  In  unlaw- 
tal  a«anxbllas,  combinations  and  conq>ira- 
«i«,  have  been  and  are  willfully  oppoalng 
sad  obstructing  the  enforcement  of  orders 
■itared  by  the  United  Stetes  District  Court 
for  tbe  Southern  District  of  Mississippi  and 
ths  United  Stetes  Ooxirt  of  Appeals  for  the 
Flftb  Circuit;  and 

"Wbereas  such  unlawful  asssmbUes.  com- 
binations and  consplraoles  oppose  and  ob- 
itroct  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  Impede  the  course  of  jxutlce  under 
ttoBS  laws  and  make  it  impracticable  to  en- 
tarve  those  laws  in  the  Stato  of  Mississippi 
bjr  tbe  ordinary  course  of  judicial  prooeed- 
ian  and 

"Whereas  1  have  expreasly  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  to  ths 
perilous  situation  that  cslste  snd  to  his 
tfvUes  In  the  premises,  and  have  requeeted 
but  have  not  received  from  him  adequate  as- 
•orances  that  the  orders  of  the  courte  of  the 
United  Stetee  will  be  obeyed  and  that  law 
sad  order  will  be  maintained: 

T»ow.  therefore,  I.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
msident  of  the  United  Stetes,  under  and 
o»  vlrtiie  of  the  authority  vested  in  ms  by 
ths  ConstltuUon  and  laws  of  the  United 
8Utes.  Including  Chapter  18  of  Title  10  of 
tee  United  Stetea  Code,  particularly  aectlaiM 
»3, 833  and  334  ther«)f .  do  command  aU  per- 
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sons  engaged  In  such  obatructloiis  of  Juattoe 
to  oeaae  and  desist  therefrom  and  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  forthwith:**  and 

Whereas  the  commands  contelnetf  tn  that 
proclaaattoa  have  not  beea  obeyed  aad  ob- 
atructloa  of  eaforoeKtent  of  thoee  court  or- 
ders still  exist  and  threatens  to  continue; 
Now,  thersfore,  by  vlrtae  of  ths  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  lawa 
of  the  United  Stetea,  including  Chapter  15 
of  Title  10,  particularly  Sections  333,  888  and 
334  thereof,  and  Section  301  of  Title  3  of  the 
United  States  Code,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  "^ 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  all  approprll 
ate  steps  to  enforce  all  orders  of  the  Umted\ 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Mississippi  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  and, 
to  remove  all  obstructions  of  justkse  In  the; 
State  ot  Mlsslsalppl.  ^ 

Section  3.  In  furtherance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  ths  aforementioned  orders  of  the 
United  Stetes  DUtrlct  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Mississippi  and  the  United  Stetes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to  use 
such  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Stetes 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

Section  3.  I  hereby  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  call  into  the  active  military 
service  of  the  United  Stetee,  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  order,  any  or  all  erf  the  unite  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  serve 
In  the  active  mlUtary  service  of  the  United 
Stetee  for  an  indefinite  period  and  tmtU 
reUeved  by  approprtete  orders.  In  carrying 
out  the  provlalona  of  Section  1,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defence  la  authorised  to  use  the 
unite,  and  membera  thereof,  ordered  into  the 
active  military  service  of  the  United  Stetes 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

SecUon  4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  la 
authorized  to  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Ptorce.  or 
both,  any  of  the  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  order. 
Th«  Wrrb  Houas.  Septeniber  30,  1962. 
a.  (8)  In  carrying  out  your  duties,  you  will 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  Stetea  Army.  Tou  will  estaltliah  jova 
headquarters  InltlaUy  In  the  vldnlty  at  Ox- 
ford, Mississippi.  Direct  liaison  te  authorized 
with  USAF  and  US  Navy  agenclea  and  with 
the  local  repreaentetlvea  of  the  United  Stetes 
Attorney  in  all  matters  connected  with  your 
duties  as  field  commander. 

8.  (S)  Tou  will  assiuns  oommand  of  such 
Regular  Army  forces  allocated  for  this  oper- 
ation upon  their  arrival  in  MlsslsalppL  You 
will  assxmis  command  of  aU  NaUonal  Giiaxd 
forces  which  are  ordered  to  active  duty  in 
connection  with  the  execution  of  the  Preal- 
dent's Executive  Order.  In  this  respect,  you 
will,  on  approval  of  the  Dept.  of  the  Army 
in  each  instance,  order  into  the  area(s)  of 
operations  only  those  unite  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  Stetea  called  Into  the 
service  of  the  United  Stetes  which  you  re- 
quire for  the  performance  of  your  mission. 
Tou  will  direct  the  remaining  NaUonal 
Guard  unite  to  remain  at  their  home  areas, 
subject  to  your  orders. 

4.  (S)  In  carrying  out  your  assigned  mis- 
sion, you  will  use  the  mlnlmiun  force  neces- 
sary. 

6.  (S)  Direct  communication  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  (DCSOP8)  U 
authorized  and  directed.  To  facilitate  this 
measure,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  wlU  estab- 
lish direct  line  telephone  facilities  between 
yoiu*  field  hesdquarters  and  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  OperaUons,  ODCSOPS. 

6.  (S)  Major  General  Crelghton  W.  Abrams, 
Jr.  is  designated  aa  the  personal  repreeente- 
Uve ot  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  thla  operaUon. 
While  not  In  the  chain  of  eonunand.  he  la 
authorized  to  issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 


7.  (8)  Necessary  staff,  loglsttoa  and  admln- 
tetraUost  support  wlU  be  provided  to  you  by 
CO.  Third  Army. 

8.  (8)  Tou  will  insure  that  thte  headqoar- 
ton  is  kept  fully  Inf  onned  of  tlM  operstlon 
through  the  anhmlsslon  of  reporte  m  f ol- 


a.  Telephonic  spot  reporte  every  two  hours 
oo  the  odd-numbered  hours. 

b.  Interim  telephonic  reporte  on  major 
changes  which  warrant  the  inmiedtete  atten- 
Uon  of  this  headquarters. 

c.  Written  periodic  reporte  covering  each 
six-hour  period,  ending  1700  hours  local  mt»i^ 
and  transmitted  so  as  to  reach  this  head- 
quarters by  04O0  hours  the  following  day. 

d.  Tou  will  be  Informed  of  any  changes  in 
these   reporting   requtrements. 

SCP  4. 

From:  DA  WASH  DC 

To:  CO  USARMT  FORCES  OXFORD  MISS 
info:   CGUSCONARC  FT  MONROE  VA;   CO 
USARTHRBB  FT  UcPWBBaON  GA;  COFS 
USAF  WASH  DC;  CNO  WASH  DC;  OON- 
FIDENTIAL  DA  930610  From  DSCOPS. 
Ref :  A. 
DA  920483,  19  Oct  63;  B.  ad  Inf  Dlv,  Oxford 
Miss  AJHGT^l-aO-»-a;  C.  CO  X7SARMT 
FORCES  Oxford   Miss  RRGT-R-SO-S-S; 
D.    DA   Mag   919746,   SO   Sep  83;    E.    DA 
919746.  30  Sep  63. 
1.  Refs  A,  B  and  C  above  pertatat  to  the 
change   of  field    commander   of   US    Army 
forcee  in  Oxford,  Mississippi,  special  opera- 
Uon.   EffecUve  with  the  change  of  oommand 
9020S0Z  Oct  63,  all  the  reqxmslbUltles  and 
authority  directed  to  General  Biningslea  by 
refs  D  and  E  are  hereby  transferred  to  Col 
Luelen  F.  Keller. 

3.  Commente  and  recommendaUona  re- 
garding guidance  and  policy  contained  in 
refs  D  and  E  wlU  be  addreesed  to  DA.    SCP  4. 

From:  DA  WASH  DC 

To:  CO  US  ARMT  FORCES  OXFORD  MISS 
info:  CGUSCONARC  FT MONBOE  VA;  CGU- 
SARTHBEE  FT  McPHERSON  GA;    UN- 
CLAS  DAS30296  from  DCSOP8.     Refer- 
ence:   a.  US  ARMT  FORCES  OXFORD 
MISS  RROT  83-1-1  DTG  2132102  OCT 
63;  b.  DA  919746  ATG  30IS23Z  SEP  62. 
HecommendaUon   in   Reference   a   is   ap- 
proved.    This  message  consUtutes  authority 
to  revise  paragraph  4d(3)  Reference  b  as  re- 
quested in  Reference  a. 

(This  changes  the  priority  of  tise  of  mini- 
mum force.     Change  atteched.) 

From:  DA  WASH  DC 

To:    BRIO   GEN   CHARLES   BILLZNOSLEA, 

MEMPHIS  NAVAL  AIR  STATION.  TENN 
Info:      CCUSCONARC.     TT     MONROE     VA; 

CCUSARMTTHREE      FT      MCPHERSCMT 

GA,  COFS  USAF  CNO 
Secret  DA919746  from  DCSOPS  for  Gen  BU- 
llngslea.    Ref  DA  919746,  the  following  addi- 
tional instructions  are  provided: 

1.  (FOUO)  The  following  fragmentary  or- 
der Is  based  on  assumed  Army  missions  re- 
sulting from  expected  ExecuUve  Orders.  Al- 
though the  mission  and  tasks  may  alter 
slightly,  the  general  concept  of  the  opera- 
tion should  remain  firm. 
3.   (S)   SITUATION: 

a.  (FOUO) )  Mississippi  Stete  offlclal(s)  and 
police  prevent  the  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  Meredith  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi,   Oxford,   Mississippi. 

b.  (S)    SECRET. 
8.'  (8)   MISSION: 

a.  (S)  SECRET. 

b.  (FOUO)  DA  tekss  all  aM>roprtate  steps 
to  enforce  any  orders  of  tbe  United  Stetes 
District  Oo\irt  for  tha  Southera  Dlstrtet  of 
Mississippi  for  removal  of  the  ohstmcUoa  of 
jusUce  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  with  re- 
spect to  matters  relating  to  the  enrollment 
and  attendance  of  Mr.  Meredith  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  located  at  Oxford.  ICs- 
aiaslppi. 
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4.  (8)  TASKS: 

a.  (FOUO)  Oooeepi  oC   Operation:    Thla 
opermtton  will  be  a  two-phaa*  operation: 
Phaael:   (8)  Seen*. 

(FODO)  Bemoral  of  all  otietrueUon  that 
Interferee  wltli  tlie  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance of  Mr.  Meredith  at  the  UnlTenlty  of 
MtHteeippl. 

(FOnO)  Phaae  11:  Maintenance  of  law 
and  order  upon  completion  of  Phaae  Z.  In 
thla  operation  the  Army  will  use  minimum 
strength  and  force  to  accomplish  Its  mis- 
sion. This  do«  not  preclude  the  use  of  the 
entire  Task  Force  Oxford,  if  necessary. 

(FOUO)  b.  Task  Force  Oxford — General 
BUllngslea,  Commanding. 

(FOUO)  (1)  Remore  aU  obstruction  in- 
terferlng  with  enrollment  and  attendance 
of  Mr.  Meredith  at  the  University  of  MU- 
sissippi. 

(2)    (8)   SBCRKT. 

(FODO)  (3)  Be  prepared  for  assignment 
of  any  National  Ouard  units  that  may  be 
called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  respect: 

(FOUO)  (a)  If  situation  permita.  have 
units  perform  dutiee  at  home  station. 

(FOUO)    (b)   Plan  for  the  phaslng-in  of 
National  Ouard  units  and  the  eventxuU  re- 
lease of  all  BegTilar  Army  units  from  the 
Oxford.   Mississippi   area.     Timing  on   this 
will  be  determined  by  the  situation. 
(FOUO)  c.  DA  Agenciee  (omitted). 
(FOUO)  d.  Coordinating  Instructions: 
(FOUO)  (1)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  opera- 
tion, it  is  desired  that  mlnimxmi  strength 
necessary  be  employed.     If  a  squad  can  do 
the  job,  do  not  employ  a  platoon.     Accord- 
ingly, to  assure  succeesfiU  completion  of  the 
mission,  reeerve  forces  miist  be  responsive 
to  any  degree  of  escalation  requiring  more 
troops. 

(FOUO)  (3)  For  the  purpoee  of  this  op- 
eration, it  la  desired  that  minimxun  force 
neceesary  be  applied.  Normally,  force  will 
follow  this  priority:  unarmed  rlflee  (no  bayo- 
nets): tmarmed  rifles  (fixed  bayonets  with 
sheaths  on):  tear  gas  (ON):  unarmed  rlflee 
(flxed  bayonets,  unsheathed);  loaded  rlflee. 
Similar:  priorities  for  carbinee  and  pistols. 
A  desire  for  mininrmm  forcc  must  not  Jeop- 
ardize Buccefisful  completion  of  mission. 

(FOUO)  (3)  Whenever  poeslble.  Federal 
marshals  should  take  action  when  civilian 
personnel  (ring  leaders,  etc.)  should  be  taken 
into  custody.  When  it  becomes  necessary  for 
Army  personnel  to  take  this  action  they  will 
Inunedlately  seek  a  Federal  marshal  to  take 
over  such  custody. 

(FOUO)  (4)  The  Army  mlselon  calls  for 
removing  the  obstruction  to  Justice.  It  does 
not  require  the  physical  or  actual  escort  of 
Mr.  Meredith;  (8)  Secret. 

(FOUO)  The  Army  provides  only  the  as- 
surance that  no  one  will  Interfere  with  the 
Federal  marshals  carrying  out  the  court 
orders.  Federal  marshals  will  do  the  actual 
apprehension  and  escorting;  the  Army  clears 
the  path.  This  policy  will  apply  to  any  sub- 
sequent missions  resulting  from  Executive 
Order (B),  unless  directed  otherwise  by  DA. 
(FOUO)  (6)  Riot  Control  Gas  (CS)  or 
(CH)  may  be  used  when  its  use  is  clearly 
reqiiired  to  accomplish  the  mission  and  leeser 
efforts  would  not  sufllce.  Authority  to  Mae 
CS  or  CH  Is  delegated  to  Brigadier  General 
BUllngslea.  who  is  not  authorized  to  further 
delegate  this  authority. 

(FOUO)  S.  (U)  Administration  and  logis- 
tics: 

(FOUO)  DA  fiimlshes  PAG  and  CINFO 
support  as  previously  announced. 
(FOUO)  8.  Command  and  signal: 
(FOUO)  a.  Cocnmand:  When  Gen.  Bil- 
lingslea  assumes  command  of  Task  Force  in 
objective  area,  command  lines  are  from  Teak 
Force  to  DA. 

(FOUO)    b.  Signal:   DA  supports  as  pre- 
viously announced. 
SCP4-  ^ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE  AprU  $ 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Chalnium.  will  t^ 
gentlenutn  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    I  jrleU  to  the  gentu 
man  from  Iowa.  «•••• 

Mr.  GROSS.  General  Walker  «■■  ^ 
rested  by  the  Federal  Government  «£ 
he  put  in  an  appearance  in  OxtaS 
Miss.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  ■» 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  hsM 
been  there,  but  he  was  arrested.  K 
it  not  ae&ax  to  the  gentleman  that  tth 
strange  no  arrests  have  been  made  tjZ 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  aimZ 
coming  into  the  State  of  Mississippi^ 
the  purpoee  of  creating  a  dlsturbtneer 
Is  it  not  strange  that  no  one  else  faM 
been  arrested  on  the  same  basis  as  Tim. 
eral  Walker  was  arrested? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  |». 
tleman  from  Iowa  that  professional  m. 
tators.  people  who  admittedly  w«t 
there  to  create  trouble,  who  have  mH 
they  meant  to  stay  in  Greenwood.  mi» 
imtil  the  Federal  Government  aa| 
troops,  have  not  only  gone  without  P^ 
eral  arrest  but  have  had  the  help  of  UJL 
attorneys.  They  were  and  are  on  tbi 
opposite  side  from  that  which  Geoenl 
Walker  was  charged  with  taking.  The* 
people,  trying  to  incite  local  people  to 
riot  have  gone  free  of  arrest  by  the  Tti. 
eral  Government.  It  appears  there  sn 
two  rules — not  only  in  Mississippi  bat 
here  in  Washington.  While  I  know  otth 
ers  disagree,  I  am  convinced  that  seodtav 
troops  to  Oxford,  prior  to  final  court 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Coiut,  was  be- 
yond the  authority  of  any  Attorney  Qca- 
eral  or  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  help  but  won. 
der  whether  there  are  two  standanh  «( 
Justice  and  law  enforcement  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  oon 
is  a  small  State.  To  lose  its  vote  by  rea- 
son of  supporting  present  agitators  vbt 
are  doing  their  best  to  force  the  FedenI 
Government  to  send  more  troops  that, 
would  not  hurt  any  national  «*amp»tp 
too  much,  if  thereby  appeals  could  bi 
made  to  the  large  minority  votes  of  otte 
States. 

Truly  we  must  be  proud  of  the  otBdili 
of   Greenwood,   Miss.,   and   of  Leflon 

County  who  have  withstood  these  efforti 
to  create  riots  and  every  other  thtai 
which  would  give  excuse  for  a  second 
movement  of  troops  into  MlsslssippL 

These  (^cials  sincerely  feel  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  real  ef- 
forts  to  support  those  who  would  indte 
to  riot  the  people  In  the  area. 

The  mayor  has  pointed  out  that  the 
initial  cause  of  the  trouble  at  Greenwood 
has  never  been  listed,  beginning  with  the 
night  of  February  27  when  a  car  ooco- 
pied  by  five  Negroes  reportedly  tried  to 
run  down  some  white  youths  who  were 
walking  alongside  a  highway. 

Arrests  were  made  and  charges  of 
felonious  assault  were  lodged  against  tbe 
Negroes  involved.  They  are  now  free  on 
bond  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Grsod 
Jury.  This  episode  has  either  not  beeo 
mentioned,  or  has  been  watered  down  la 
news  reports. 

The  city  cites  events  beginning  with 
activist  Negro  Samuel  Block's  report  that 
on  different  occasions  he  had  been  ehol 
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FM  OO  U8  Army  Forces  Oxford 
To  Dcpt  of  the  ARMT  War  Booca  Wash  DC 
Info  CO  U8CONABC  Pt  Ifoiuo*  Va 
CO  lOlST  ABM  CORPS  PT  Bragg  MO 
CO  1018T  ABN  Dlv  and  Pt  CampbeU  KT 
CO  3D  INF  DIV  Pt  Bennlng  OA 
DAORNC 
BT 

In  reply  refer  to  RROT  83-1-1 
Application  of  force  In  Oxford  area 
1.   (U)   RKFBNZNCBS: 

A.  DA  91974S  FROM  DC90PS  FOR  OKN 
BILLINOSLKA  DTO  3*13332  8KP  63 
(NOTAL). 

B.  TKLBCON  OOL  JUNO  DA  WAR  ROOM/ 
LT  COL  CONNKLL.  OXFORD. 

3.  IT  IS  RSCOlOfKNDKD  THAT  THX 
INSTRUCTIONS  IN  PARAGRAPH  40(3)  OP 
RSPKRKNCE  A.  BK  RXVI8SD  AS  FOLLOWS: 

"FOR  THE  PURPOSB  OP  THIS  OPERA- 
TION, IT  IS  DBSIRXD  THAT 

Page  two  REKPJO  MS 

Minimum  force  necessary  be  applied. 
NORMALLY  APPLICATION  OP  PORCS 
WILL  FOLLOW  THIS  PRIORITT: 

First:  Unloaded  rifles  with  bayonet  flxed 
with  scabbard  on  bayonet. 

Second :  Unloaded  rifles  with  bare  bayonets 
flxed. 

Third:  Tear  gas  (CN). 

Fourth:  Loaded  rifles  with  liare  bayonets 
flxed." 

3.  experience  in  the  Oxford  area  during 
the  period  30  Sep  1  Oct  dearly  demonstrated 
that  the  unloaded  rifle  without  bayonet  did 
not  provide  an  adequate  means  to  insure  the 
flrat  application  of  force  neceeeary  for  crowd 
or  riot  control. 
SCP  4 
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Prom:  DA  WASH  DC 

To:  CO  PT  BENNINO  OA 

Info:  COUSCONARC  PT  MONRO!  VA:  CGU- 

8ARTHRKE  PT  MCPHKR80N  OA;  COU- 

SAOZ   OXFORD    MISS 
Prom:     OCSOPS    for    OOLONXL    WARRKN 

HODOBS.     Reference    DA    030510     and 

DA  830300. 
1.  You  are  designated  to  replace  Colonel 
Lucien  Keller  as  field  commander  of  ail  US. 
Army  Forces  in  Oxford,  Mississippi  (U8AOX) . 
3.  References  above  pertain  to  responsi- 
bilities and  authority  assigned  to  Colonel 
Keller  as  COUSROX.  Colonel  Keller  wiU 
pass  command  of  all  operations  under  his 
command  to  Colonel  Hodges  at  a  time  agreed 
upon  by  Colonel  KeUer  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  General  Wheeler.  When  this  passing 
of  command  takes  place,  the  resjwnaibllities 
and  authority  stated  In  referenced  meesages 
will  be  transferred  to  Colonel  Hodges.  Por- 
tions of  these  references  that  appear  to  be 
past  history  remain  as  guidance  for  any  sub- 
sequent event  similar  in  nature.    SCP  4. 

Mr.  Chairmioi.  we  have  had  further 
troubles  in  our  fine  State,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly believed,  and  there  is  much  evi- 
dence to  support  the  fact,  that  this 
agitation  and  disturbance  has  been  for 
the  purpose  of  reaping  certain  benefits 
in  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  my  Judgment,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  once  any  government  takes  into 
its  hands  the  at>solute  control,  uses  eJl 
services  and  all  money  and.  na  Secretary 
McNam&ra  says,  spends  $5  million,  cer- 
tainly they  never  stop  short  of  going  the 
whole  hog,  and  I  hope  we  can,  when  this 
item  is  reached  in  the  reading  of  the  biU, 
delete  these  funds  from  this  measure. 
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gt  beaten,  and  had  his  Greenwood  office 
get  sflre  by  white  persona.  The  state- 
gieot  said  each  of  the  Incidents  had 
lieen  Investigated  by  the  FedereJ  Bureau 
gl  Investigation,  and  that  in  each  case 
00  evidence  was  found  that  indicated 
Block's  reports  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
gient  were  true. 

In  tbe  ease  of  Block's  reported  beat- 
log,  Immediately  thereafter  Block  was 
engaged  in  his  usual  activities,  and  was 
observed  by  many  persons  to  have  no 
giga  <a  injuries. 

Pull  investigation  proved  his  charges 
to  be  wholly  untrue,  but  the  false  pic- 
tore  created  by  the  giving  of  nationwide 
publicity  to  Block's  statement  has  never 
been  corrected.  The  FBI  investigated 
the  matter,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  full  knowl- 
edge that  Block's  accusations  were  not 
tnWL 

On  the  night  of  March  26,  when  an 
ODidentlfled  person  shot  Into  the  house 
of  a  Negro  here,  the  mayor  said: 

It  was  known  to  everyone  here.  Including 
ivprssentatlves  of  the  Justice  Department, 
tbst  the  Negro  organizations  presently  in 
Orsenwood  were  deUberately  framing  crinxl- 
Bsl  ebarges  against  white  people  for  crimes 
•fslost  Negroes. 

Ilirough  good  fortune  or  advanced 
idamiing,  no  one  was  hurt  in  the 
abootlng. 

On  the  subject  of  the  city's  dispersal 
of  roups  of  Negroes  marching  on  the 
Leflore  County  Courthouse  with  the  use 
of  one  police  dog,  city  officials  said: 

This  scUon  Is  not  designed  to  prevent  or 
impede  voter  registration.  Little  effort  has 
been  msde  to  explain  to  the  American  pub- 
lic thst  there  Is  no  plausible  reason  for  the 
marches. 

In  fsct,  the  groups  dispersed  are  advised 
by  tbe  police  that  they  can  proceed  to  the 
ooorthouse  in  an  orderly  fashion  if  they 
dMlre  to  do  so. 

It  la  dlOcult  for  us  to  comprehend  why 
the  JusUce  Department  should  dicUte  to 
»»'>»*  should  or  should  not  be  done  to 
preserve  safety  on  the  streets  of  Greenwood 
when  It  U  common  knowledge  that  they 
dttaar  cannot  provide  or  do  not  provide  pro- 
tsrtton  for  the  people  using  the  public 
*eett  of  Washington,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Justice  Department  Itself. 

As  yet  no  one  has  been  seriously  hurt  in 
OrsMiwood.  We  have  never  had  race  riots 
la  Orsenwood  and  we  want  none  now. 

H»  crime  occurs  In  a  community,  it  does 
BOt  follow  that  the  community  U  peopled  by 
fftalnals.  We  make  no  claim  to  perfec- 
tion, but  we  Join  with  most  clvlUaed  people 
to  being  unalterably  oppoeed  to  violence. 

,  J5i  ^**"n»n.  Who  would  have  be- 

S^!l'^  ^°"'^  ^'^"^  happened  in  the 

united   States?      The    use    of    Federal 

Bight  may  suit  some  people  In  this  In- 

«»n«s.  for  they  may  believe  the  end 

JOKffles  the  means.    But  they  are  wrong 

Power  once   used   will   continue   to   be 

ueeo— and  I  would  point  out  here,  for 

we  execuUve  department  through  the 

oeP^ent  of  JusUce,  to  intervene  in 

jnwe  suits  in  the  courts,  obtoin  the 

«cree  sought  from  the  Court,  and  then 

Me  the  mlUtary  to  enforce  the  decree, 

«J  only  mean  the  execuUve  and  the 

Wdlciary  are  working  hand  in  hand,  and 

«>e  balance  of  power— legislative,  Judi- 

«^and  executive  has  gone  by  the 
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Remember,  no  other  democracy  ever 
survived  under  such  use  of  power.  Thus 
are  dictatorships  made. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  KylI. 

Mr.    KYL.     Mr.    Chairman,    a   short 
while   ago   the   gentleman   from    Ohio, 
after    quoting    indisputable    authority, 
suggested  that  we  should  get  our  think 
factory  working  in  regard  to  this  bill. 
Now,  this  Member  will  confess  that  as 
he  enters  his  third  term  in  this  body  he 
almost  gets  to  believing  that  he  thinks 
better  than  he  did  when  he  csime.  prob- 
ably because  he  finds  himself  agreeing 
with  certain  esteemed  colleagues.    Then 
all  of  a  sudden  he  realizes  that  he  really 
is  not  thinking  better  at  all,  but  that  he 
Just  has  a  little  higher  regard  for  a  poor 
(H>inion.    Some  oif  the  Members  perhaps 
remember  the  old  Earthworm  Tractor 
stories  that  used  to  run  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.     I  suggest  that  there  is 
some  comedy  of  errors  going  on  in  the 
public  debt  acceleration  program  which 
makes  the  hero  of  the  Earthworm  Trac- 
tor stories.  Mr.  Elmer  Botts,  look  con- 
siderably like  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

I  know  about  one  program,  and  I 
want  to  relate  a  few  facts  concerning  it. 
The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  there  are  two  pri- 
mary criteria  for  this  public  works  ac- 
celeration program.  First,  that  it  must 
meet  a  need  in  the  community  and,  sec- 
ond, it  must  make  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  doubt  these  are  fine 
criteria.  But  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  prove  Robert  Bums'  old  observa- 
tion that  "the  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice 
an'  men  Gang  aft  agley." 

In  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Iowa  there  are  two  counties  which 
are  labeled  depressed  areas.    They  did 
not  ask  for  this  designation.     One  of 
these  counUes  we  shall  refer  to  hereafter 
as  coimty  A.    It  asked  for  $379,000  to 
perfect  a  waterworks  extension.    It  is 
labeled    "APW-41."     The   reason    this 
extension  was  needed  was  the  fact  that 
there  was  an  industry  moving  into  the 
commimity  which  would  employ  1  lOO 
people.    That  is  making  Jobs,  you  see. 
Everything  was  "go"  on  this  project.    All 
of  the  engineering  was  completed.  It  was 
ready,  and  it  could  have  an  accelerated 
public  works  designation.   The  industry, 
incidentally,  was  not  attracted  by  ARA 
or  APW.    So,  these  people  made  appli- 
cation and.  as  I  say,  it  was  the  first  one 
presented  in  the  region.    The  regional 
office  said  of  this  project,  "These  papers 
are  finest  we  have  seen.    This  is  a  won- 
derful project.     This   is  it.     This  is  a 
good  one.     We  will   see   that  it   goes 
through  immediately." 

So,  it  came  to  Washington,  and  after 
a  time  I  called  some  of  the  people  down- 
town in  the  Etepartment.  I  said.  "How 
are  we  moving  on  APW-41  for  county  A 
in  Iowa?"  They  said,  "We  have  to  turn 
this  project  down  because  under  our  fair 
distribution  formula" — a  formula,  inci- 
dentally, which  the  regional  office  did  not 
know  existed  at  that  time— "under  our 
fair  distribution  formula  we  cannot  ap- 
prove a  program  for  more  than  $200,000." 
Mr.  Chairman,  being  someone  who 
wanted  to  get  some  of  the  goodies  for 
his  own  district,  I  said,  "Why  can  we 


not  reduce  the  amount  of  the  request  to 
$200,000  and  let  the  home  folks  supply 
the  rest?  "  They  said  they  would  check 
this,  which  I  assimie  they  did.  in  a  period 
of  about  a  week.  The  answer  came  back. 
"No;  we  cannot  do  this." 

Incidentally,  in  spite  of  the  fact  they 
cannot  approve  project  1  because  it  was 
over  $200,000,  this  same  county  sub- 
mitted a  request  for  another  program 
to  the  regional  office  and  was  tulvised  to 
take  it  home  and  make  it  bigger  because 
it  was  not  big  enough.  It  answered  the 
local  purpose,  but  this  one  was  not  big 
enough. 

On  March  15  Our  office  received  a  list 
of  approved  public  works  projects,  as 
your  offices  did,  and  Included  here  was 
the  project  for  county  A  listed  as  Grade 

and  Base  Coarse,  and  note  the  amount 

$385,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  get  our 
waterworks  to  the  factory  which  was 
going  to  employ  1,100  people,  but  some- 
where there  was  this  program  which  had 
been  approved  to  grade  and  put  on  a 
base  coarse  costing  not  $200,000.  but 
$385,000. 

WeU,  I  Immediately  called  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  amazement,  or 
I  guess  I  really  was  not  amazed,  nolt>ody 
in  the  Department  knew  where  this 
project  was  or  what  It  was  or  whether 
it  had  been  approved.  But  after  about 
10  days  they  found  it,  not  In  ARA,  not 
In  Accelerated  PubUc  Works,  not  through 
any  request  anyone  had  made  from  the 
district,  but  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  Somebody  said  this  has  to  satisfy 
a  local  need,  people  have  to  ask  for  it. 
These  people  at  home  in  the  county  of- 
fice, in  the  city  office,  the  OEFD  people, 
nobody  knew  anything  about  it.  But 
here  it  was  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  this  long  story 
short,  we  finally  found  that  this  project 
is  to  grade  and  improve  4.9  miles  of  road 
leading  to  an  Iowa  State  Park.  But  the 
road  Is  not  even  located  in  county  A  or 
any  other  depressed  county.  It  is  in  a 
coimty  that  has  never  received  such  a 
designation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Industrial  plant  Is 
being  built  without  the  benefit  of  this 
money.  I  suppose  this  means  that  the 
county  will  no  longer  have  a  depressed 
status,  and  I  might  suggest  that  there 
are  some  who  will  not  be  greaUy  dis- 
appointed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  listening  to  a  lot 
of  the  debate  on  the  floor  this  afternoon 
I  would  say  that  it  Is  quite  obvious  that 
there  are  many  Members  here  who  are 
concerned  directly  with  unemployment, 
but  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  unemploy- 
ment which  concerns  them  most  Is  their 
own. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Moorhkao]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  taking  the  time  of  the  Committee  this 
afternoon  because  there  are  two  items  in 
this  bill  that  disturb  me. 

The  first  is  the  subject  of  dvil  de- 
fense. This  afternoon  the  Committee 
heard  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
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Omunlttee,  a  subcommittee  on  which  I 
have  the  mriTiiege  to  serve,  a  gentleman 
who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  urge  that 
we  give  greater  attention  to  ctvU  defense. 
This  program  Is  also  supported  by  the 
very  distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  McNamara. 

What  I  am  saying  la  that  this  pro- 
gram Is  one  that  Is  supported  by  people 
who  know  whereof  they  speak. 

I  remember  at  the  height  of  the  Cuban 
crisis  last  October  people  coming  to  me, 
not  In  panic  but  asking  for  advice,  say- 
ing, "What  do  I  do— where  do  I  go— In 
the  event  of  an  attack  ?  "  I  think  at  that 
time  we  learned  In  a  time  of  crisis  when 
we  had  to  take  action  we  could  not  take 
any  drastic  action  for  fear  of  develop- 
ing a  panic  In  our  people.  Now  the 
crisis  Is  over  and  we  do  not  act. 

Mr.  SDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EEOidONDSON.  There  are  many 
In  this  body  who  share  the  concern  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  about  this  dvU 
defense  It^n  and  who  are  very  hopeful 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  take  a  long  finisher  look  at  it  when 
additional  evidence  has  been  presented 
on  the  impact  of  this  cut  on  the  program 
now  underway. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  comments.  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  be  Interested  to  know 
that  the  military  operations  subcom- 
mittee In  a  report  issued  last  summer 
said: 

11  a  crisis  should  occur  that  threatens 
imminent  attack,  the  people  of  this  country 
will  Inquire  in  a  single  and  loxid  Tolce  what 
the  Oovemment  has  done  to  protect  them. 
A  wise  administration — and  a  wise  Con- 
gress— ^wUl  not  be  caught  unprepared. 

I  hope  we  have  that  wisdom. 

The  second  point  that  disturbs  me 
here  Is.  of  course,  the  cut — ^no,  not  the 
cut.  the  abolition  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  I  come  from  a  de- 
pressed area.  Unemployment  in  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh  Is  over  11  percent  We 
have  been  working  hard  to  rebuild  our 
city  to  make  It  a  lovely  place,  to  give  our- 
selves a  new  economic  base  for  the 
future.  We  have  been  working,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  all  by  ourselves  because  we 
are  in  a  depressed  area.  Under  this 
program  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
new  water  facilities  and  sewage  facilities, 
and  street  improvements,  all  of  which 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  build  a  new 
economic  base  for  future  growth  and 
future  contribution  to  our  coimtry. 

We  were  able  to  acqiiire  a  new  library 
addition,  a  new  public  safety  facility. 
All  of  these  are  essential  for  a  healthy 
economy  in  a  community.  Not  only  did 
this  program  provide  a  base  for  our  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  future,  but 
it  also  provided  the  economic  support 
in  immediate  man-months  of  work  to 
tide  some  of  our  unemployed  over  the 
period  when  our  economy  will  be  work- 
ing out. 

In  Pittsburgh  alone  the  programs  ap- 
proved amount  to  over  2.300  man-months 
of  work.  The  total  In  Allegheny  County 
is  over  4.800  man-months  of  work.  In 
addition  to  these  programs  which  will 
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result  in  employment,  we  managed  to 
build  a  new  hospital  and  make  additions 
to  existing  hospitals  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tax  bin.  I 
believe  there  is  no  program  which  will 
face  the  Congress  this  year,  that  is  more 
Important  to  cure  unemployment.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  replace  the 
money  cut  from  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Ladu)]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  support  the  action  of  the  full 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
reducing  the  funds  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  by  $500  million 
from  the  request  made  by  the  President 

Last  year,  when  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  true  that  there  was 
an  authorization  for  $900  million  in  this 
particular  areti.  But.  only  2  weeks  ago 
we  heard  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  say  "Well,  now 
there  is  no  need  to  worry  about  this 
authorization  for  military  procurement 
in  the  amoxmt  of  $15,890  million  because, 
after  all.  this  is  Just  an  authorization 
bill  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  have  an  opportimity  to  work  its 
will  later  on  on  this  program  when  the 
appropriations  request  is  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  also  later 
when  It  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress." The  story  then  was — not  to 
worry  about  this  increased  authorization 
because  an  authorization,  after  all.  Is  Just 
an  authorization  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  must  work  its  will  on  this 
program. 

When  this  particular  request  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
last  year,  the  committee  did  not  appro- 
priate for  fiscal  year  1963  $900  million 
authorized  for  this  program  or  the  $500 
million  requested  by  the  President  The 
Committee  on  Appropriatioiis  appropri- 
ated only  $400  milllcm.  No  commitment 
has  been  made  to  any  community  in  the 
United  States  that  an  additional  $500 
million  will  be  fimded  in  this  total  au- 
thorization for  1963.  Let  me  fiuther 
state  that  in  the  bill  and  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  administration, 
the  $500  million  was  not  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1963.  This  appropriation 
was  requested  for  obligation  through 
fiscal  srear  1964.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lan- 
guage which  was  Inserted  in  that  bill  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  I  am  sure  was 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
cause you  cannot  insert  in  a  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  a  provision  authorizing 
the  obligation  of  these  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1964.  This  has  to  be  consid- 
ered under  the  regular  appropriation 
procedure  and  In  the  regular  fimding  bill 
for  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  easy  vote 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
make.  Many  Members  of  the  Congress 
feel  that  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
Judged  here  In  the  Congress  Is  by  how 
much  Federal  money  they  bring  back  to 
their  particular  congressional  districts. 
I  have  areas  in  my  congressional  district 


which  qualify  under  the  •cceleni.- 
public  works  program,  it  may  oatH 
an  easy  vote  for  any  Member  of  tS 
Codgress  to  make,  but  if  we  an  m^ 
to  be  serious  about  reducing  the  faWS 
in  the  new  obllgational  authority  boS 
of  the  President,  and  the  new  ^^T 
tional  authority  budget  of  the  Piti^M 
is  for  $108  billion— if  we  are  goingtHi 
serious  in  making  reductions  in  tiZ 
budget  we  must  be  willing  to  face  mZ 
tough  votes. 

We  must  be  willing  to  face  up  to  qm^ 
tion  of  what  are  the  responsibUltlei «( 
the  Federal  Government,  what  are  t^ 
responsibilities  of  the  SUte  governoM^ 
and  what  are  the  responsibilities  o(  tbs 
local  government  in  this  year  iBi  «^ 
as  we  face  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  President  of  the  United  BUtm 
has  told  us.  and  leading  ecooomkk 
throughout  the  country  have  said.  Um 
if  we  are  going  to  get  this  eoonoBt 
moving  again  the  No.  1  priority  w^ch 
we  as  a  Congress  face  Is  a  tax  redoctka 
in  this  year  1963.  The  position  of  aom 
of  us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  of  ^ 
minority  party  as  well  as  of  the  majotlti 
party,  has  been:  "Yes.  a  tax  cut;  k« 
before  we  can  have  this  tax  cut  It  b 
necessary  for  us  to  make  subetsntW 
reductions  in  Federal  expenditures  and 
substantial  reductions  in  the  Presidait^ 
new  1964  obllgational  authority  bukU 
of  $108  billion."  ^^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  timt. 
this  is  the  test,  this  is  the  most  ixapor. 
tant  test  we  have  had  in  this  session  $1 
Congress.  Are  we  willing  to  stand  19 
here  and  agree  with  the  President  of  Vk 
United  States  that  the  No.  1  priority  m 
far  as  our  economy  is  concerned  ii  to 
try  to  stimulate  the  private  sector  of  o« 
economy  through  tax  reduction  at  tbt 
corporate  and  individual  level?  And  if 
you  believe  in  tax  cuts  at  the  corponn 
and  individual  level  It  is  necessary  fgr 
us  to  do  something  about  the  $13.1  bfl. 
Uon  deficit  which  is  anticipated  imdv 
this  particular  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  sooSi 
thing  about  this  budget  of  our  President. 

We  cannot  stimulate  our  economy.  •• 
cannot  get  our  country  moving  again  If 
going  in  two  directions  at  the  same  tlai 
Increasing  spending  and  making  tn 
cuts  at  the  same  time  Just  does  not 
make  sense. 

I«t  us  see  If  we  can  get  our  counter 
moving  again  by  the  use  of  this  parties* 
lar  Federal  spending  program. 

As  of  February  15  the  total  Fedval 
obligations  under  this  program  were  PM 
million.  The  number  of  projects  ap- 
proved under  the  accelerated  pubBe 
works  program  were  2.060.  The  mm- 
years  of  employment  that  were  proTlded 
by  these  2.060  projects  that  had  bea 
approved  was  a  total  of  29.921  indlridih 
als  put  to  work.  Thus  in  spending  sbnoit 
one-fourth  billion  dollars  on  this  pv^ 
gram  we  were  only  able  to  empkr 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  OB- 
employed.  These  are  very  unsstif' 
factory  figxires.  The  total  Federal  coil 
per  man-year  of  employment  under  thk 
program  was  $8,150. 

On  the  tMisis  of  program  expertaM 
through  February  15  reflected  In  tki 
foregoing  figures,  it  would  require  a  IM* 
eral  expenditure  of  $32,620  millioo  !•■ 
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(ja>  this  program  to  put  4  million  people 
to  work. 

Tbe  total  cost  of  this  program  includ- 
ing kical  contributions  for  each  Job  that 
has  been  provided  has  been  estimated  at 
$10,225  for  every  Job  created  under  this 
particular  program. 

All  we  need  do  is  look  at  the  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
where  the  leading  economists  of  this 
country  told  us  that  we  could  secure 
mote  Job  opportunities,  we  could  go  In 
t2)e  direction  of  getting  this  economy  of 
oun  moving  again  if  we  are  willing  to 
icduce  Federal  spending  and  taxation, 
jf  yre  are  going  forward  with  spending 
programs  at  an  ever-increasing  rate,  get- 
ting into  the  area  of  local  and  State  re- 
gponsibillty,  we  caimot  pursue  a  course 
of  Federal  tax  reduction  in  the  next  fls- 
eal  year.  It  may  be  good  politics  to  "ride 
both  these  horses"  at  the  same  time  but 
It  is  very  poor  economics. 

An  of  you  who  believe  that  it  is  time 
to  get  our  economy  going,  that  we  can 
do  It  through  the  private  sector  Instead 
of  Oovemment  handouts  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  must  face  up  and  vote  for 
eoooomy  in  our  first  big  test  tomorrow. 
We  shotild  vote  for  this  reduction  of  $500 
million  in  the  President's  new  obliga- 
tional  budget  We  can  make  reductions, 
we  can  have  tax  cuts,  but  only  if  the 
Congress  exercises  its  responsibility  un- 
der our  Constitution  of  controlling  the 
puraestrings  and  the  runaway  spending 
represented  in  $108  billion  new  obllga- 
tkioal  authority  of  the  executive  branch. 
We  must  not  pass  on  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren  these  ever-increasing 
Federal  deficits.  This  is  a  real  oppor- 
tunity that  we  have  tomorrow,  and  I 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  sustain  the  action  of  the  full  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Ifr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Rooscvklt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  go  back  to  an  item  in  this  bill 
which  was  previously  referred  to  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLrrixLDl.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  stocking  of  the  shelters  under 
the  dvil  defense  program. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  that  at  the 

time  of  the  Cuban  crisis  there  was  a 

wave,  particularly  in  those  areas  where 

there  are  important  military  Installa- 

ttons.  either  direct  or  indirect,  of  fear 

that  manifested    Itself   in   many   ways 

smong  the  general  population.    In  my 

trea.  for  instance,  through  an  urifortu- 

nste  ranark,  a  great  many  people  swept 

me  shelves  of  the  food  markets  in  the 

beUef  there  would  be  a  shortage  of  food 

•nd  an  inability,  therefore,  to  survive  if 

•a  attack  came  about.     But  above  all 

else,  people  kept  pushing  on  the  phone 

MUng  where  should   they   go.     When 

[hey  were  told  where  they  should  go  if 

they  Uved  in  an  area  marked  for  public 

Shelter,  they  were  then  Informed  that 

nwy  of  these  shelters  were  not  stocked 

]nth  food  or  medical  suppUes  or  water 

containers  or  the  sanitatton  kit.    These 

wwld  make  them  Uvable  for  a  number 

ofmys.    If  ao.  perhaps  they  might  be 

•«e  to  survive  and  to  save  their  Uves. 


I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  this  pro- 
gram is  in  no  way  an  answer  to  an  atomic 
attack.    It  means  if  the  attack  happens 
to  be  a  sufficient  distance  away  that  yoiur 
chuice  of  survival  is  increased.    At  the 
present  time,  at  least,  we  have  shelters 
identified  for  104  million  American  peo- 
ple.   We  believe  we  can  have  70  million 
more  places  by  September  1963.    But  of 
these  104  mllll(m  people,  there  are  only 
42  miUion  of  them  that  we  are  able  now 
or  have  on  order  enough  supplies  to  as- 
sure them  that  their  shelters  will  be 
stocked.    The  request  that  was  made  in 
this  budget  was  to  at  least  give  us  an 
amount  of  $61.9  million  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram going,  and  to  supply  the  necessary 
needs  of  another  23  million  Americans. 
That  was  taken  out  of  the  bill.  In  the 
good  judgment  of  the  committee,  because 
the  committee  felt  perhaps  a  little  more 
time  would  reveal  additional  informa- 
tion.  But  nothing  is  going  to  reveal  more 
information  on  this  program  imtil,  and 
Ood  forbid,  there  shoiild  be  an  actual 
attack.   On  the  other  hand.  If  this  money 
is  not  forthcoming,  it  means  there  will  be 
5,  6,  or  7  months'  delay  in  iu)t  only  pro- 
viding for  these  23  million,  but  loss  in 
the  faith   that  our  communities   have 
that    the    Federal    Oovemment    really 
means  to  go  through  with  this  shelter 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  understand  the 
Ideas  for  economy  that  are  being  heard 
on  many  sides,  when  it  comes  to  a  case 
of  iiational  defense  and.  above  all,  giv- 
ing a  man.  woman,  or  child  a  chance  to 
survive  a  horrible  war  that  might  face 
us  in  the  future.  This  is  indeed  the 
kind  of  economy  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  this  Congress,  if  he  really 
understands  the  facts,  wants  to  tmder- 
take. 

When  you  think  of  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  we  spend  in  national  defer«e. 
perhaps  we  underrate  the  fact  our  oppo- 
sition would  like  to  be  sure  that  our 
population  would  panic  before  an  attack. 
Without  panic  maybe  they  would  not  be 
so  ready  to  attack.  This  kind  of  defense 
we  provide  in  part  by  the  $61  million 
requested  to  finish  marking  and  stocking 
public  defense  shelters. 

I  certainly  hope.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
my  colleagues,  that  a  way  can  be  found 
to  put  this  item  back  into  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  note 
from  the  committee  report  on  the  shel- 
ter supplemental  request  that  it  states 
that  we  should  not  approve  more  funds 
until  more  experience  is  obtained  with 
this  program. 

I  would  like  to  ask:  How  much  more 
experience  do  we  need? 

The  national  shelter  program  started 
in  1961,  Hundreds  of  professional  ar- 
chitects and  engineers  were  trained  in 
the  special  techniques  of  analyzing 
buildings  for  radiation  protection.  They 
surveyed  the  Nation  and  located  104  mll- 


Uon  shelter  spaces  in  existing  structures. 
Department  of  Defense  field  estimates 
are  that  70  milUon  of  theee  qiwces  can 
be  made  available  in  a  year  If  there  are 
sufficient  supplies  for  them. 

We  have  already  Invested  $111  million 
for  supplies  for  nearly  47  million  shelter 
spaces,  about  two-thirds  of  the  70  mil- 
lion spaces  the  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates can  be  made  available  for  pubUc 
use.  The  supplemental  request  is  to 
keep  the  pipeline  fiowing  so  that  we  can 
complete  the  final  third  of  the  project 
and  provision  shelter  spaces  for  70  mil- 
lion persons. 

The  Defense  Department  has  set  up 
an  intricate  logistical  system  of  procvu-e- 
ment  and  transportation  schedules  af- 
fecting more  than  3.600  business  estab- 
lishments to  produce  and  deliver  the 
emergency  shelter  supplies  to  local  com- 
munities. Some  5,000  county  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  are.  or  soon  will  be. 
engaged  in  a  job  of  installing  and  man- 
aging the  supplies.  Special  traiiUng 
courses  have  been  underway  for  months 
to  prepare  local  officials  for  making  the 
best  use  of  public  shelters  in  a  nuclear 
emergency. 

I  ask  again.  How  much  more  experi- 
ence do  we  need?  You  do  not  gain  ex- 
perience in  any  venture  by  standing  still. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  more  than 
enough  experience  with  this  national 
shelter  program  to  justify  continued 
movement  ahead.  This  is  no  time  to 
stop. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

1ST.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
intended  to  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]  with  respect 
to  his  fishpond.  I  do  not  see  him  on  the 
fioor  at  the  present  time,  so  I  will  defer 
that  until  tomorrow,  and  hope  I  can 
find  time  then  to  reply  to  him  on  that 
Issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Langkn.  for  the  comments  he  made 
concerning  this  bill  wherein  he  said 
there  are  entirely  too  many  new  pro- 
grams being  financed  in  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  am  surprised  the  com- 
mittee would  bring  in  a  bill  providing 
money  for  so  many  new  programs.  This 
should  be  left  to  the  regular  appropri- 
ations procedure. 

I  should  like  to  question  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  concerning  the  item 
to  be  found  on  page  8  of  the  report  in 
connection  with  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Why  did  you  defer  that 
appropriation?  Preliminarily  to  the 
gentleman  answering  the  question,  I 
would  point  out  to  him  that  Congress 
passed — I  did  not  vote  for  It.  but  iSassed 
the  free  trade  bill  known  as  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  which  is  bound  to  do 
injury  to  business  in  this  country,  yet 
this  bill  provides  no  money  to  take  care 
of  the  damages.    Why? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  Is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  we  will  give  you  the  beet  answer 
we  can.  We  are  not  against  the  Trade 
Act.  The  reason  we  deferred  it  to  the 
regular  committee  was.  there  was  not 
one  single  request  for  funds  from  small 
business. 
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lAr.  OR088.  Well,  does  not  the  gen- 
tlanan  avree  that  there  Is  godng  to  be 
dsmace:  there  Is  goluc  to  be  tajurr.  to 
bosinesB  In  this  country  from  the  Trade 
ExpanslCTi  Aet? 

Mr.  THOMAS  That  Is  correct  We 
anticipate  that.  Of  coarse,  this  bill  is 
only  good  to  June  30.  and  In  view  of  the 
fact  there  was  not  one  reqiist  made  for 
money,  we  decided  to  pass  it  over  to  the 
regular  UlL  We  are  not  against  it  at 
alL    We  are  for  It. 

Mr.  GROeS.  I  would  like  to  question 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Roowrr]  concerning  the  appropriations 
for  international  organizations  and  con- 
ferences and  contributions  to  interna- 
tional (Organizations.  Can  the  gentleman 
ten  me  how  much  was  appropriated  to 
the  State  Department  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  last  s^ear  for  these  ptur- 
poses? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Which  Item  is  the  gen- 
Ueman  referring  to? 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  talking  about  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations, 
missions  to  international  organizations, 
and  international  conferences  and  con- 
tingencies. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Oh,  I  imagine  the  con- 
tributions to  international  organizations 
are  In  the  vicinity  of  $60  to  $65  million. 
Mr.  OROSS.  And  that  was  not 
enough  to  cover  the  expenses  of  those 
who  Jimket  all  over  the  world;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  would  kindly  re- 
phrase his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  $60  to  $65  million 
was  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 
penses of  those  who  traveled  all  over  the 
world  in  1  year? 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  this 
language  on  page  634  of  the  hearings: 

V3.  participation  in  International  confer- 
ences during  fiscal  year  1962  increaaed  mark- 
edly to  474  conXerences  aa  compared  with 
S81  diirlng  flacal  year  1961.  With  emphaaU 
on  a  more  positive  and  aggressive  foreign 
policy,  as  exemplified  by  a  number  of  major 
programs  recently  Initiated  or  supported  by 
th«  United  SUtes;  namely.  (1)  the  Alliance 
for  Progress;  (3)  the  United  Nations  decade 
of  derelopment;  (3)  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  q>ace;  (4)  the  OrganlzaUon  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development;  and 
(5)  the  trade  expansion  program. 

And  so  forth.  Is  this  where  the  money 
Is  going,  and  how  much  more?  How 
many  more  conferences  are  going  to  be 
held?  There  were  474  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  381  international  conferences 
the  year  before. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Of  course,  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  understands  that  this  is 
a  supplemental  bllL  It  covers  only  the 
period  until  this  coming  June  30. 

There  were  a  considerable  ntunber  of 
requests.  I  believe  there  Is  language  in 
the  report  which  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  funds  with  regard 
to  only  two  of  these  requests.  We  say 
that  "the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $315,000  for  International 
Cmirerenoes  and  Contingencies,  a  reduc- 
tl<Hi  of  $440,000  In  the  budget  estimate." 

That  Is  a  pretty  good  reduction.  This 
would  provide  $250,000  for  expenses  in- 
cident to  organizing  and  holding  a  World 
Pood  Congress  in  the  United  States,  and 


$6S.000  for  the  International  Secretariat 
on  Middle  Level  Manpower,  to  wit.  the 
Secretariat  of  the  International  Peace 
Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  I  still  do  not  have 
an  answer  as  to  why  they  cannot  live 
within  their  regular  budget  in  the  mat- 
ter of  international  conferences,  it  leads 

me  to  another  question 

Mr.  ROONEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  should  Uke  to  point  out 
that  these  are  two  items  that  justifiably, 
as  they  say,  were  not  foreseen  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  bill  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Peace  Corps  did  not  publicize  what  they 
were  up  to  when  they  staged  a  confer- 
ence in  the  plush  Rockefeller  Hotel  in 
Puerto  Rico  last  October.  They  did  not 
let  anyone  in  on  that  secret. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  They  tell  me  that  that 
Is  a  pretty  nice  hoteL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  so  I  have  heard.  It 
is  at  the  rate  of  $56  a  day  per  person 
during  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  understand  they 
had  special  reduced  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  about  $30  a  day, 
which  is  still  pretty  fancy  living  for  mem- 
bers of  an  organization  that  Is  supposed 
to  be  down  to  earth  and  operating  at 
the  common  man's  leveL 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  was  a  meeting  of 
a  group  of  representatives  of  many  na- 
tions who  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  International  Peace  Corps 
so  as  to  take  some  of  the  fafd  off  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  genUe- 
man  knows  that  that  seldom  is  the  case. 
I  have  heard  that  for  14  years;  how 
foreign  governments  are  going  to  get  off 
our  backs.  It  Just  never  happens  that 
way. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  believe  it  is  the  case 
here,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
we  bad  some  testimony  in  this  re^>ect 
which  indicated  the  number  of  nations 
interested  in  having  their  own  Peace 
Corps  to  go  into  underdeveloped  nations. 
The  amount  of  money  that  thia  has  saved 
to  date.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  printed  hearings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  my  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Roonzt] 
help  me  with  the  titie  of  this  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  trying  to  help 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
"middle  level  manpower"?  Can  the 
genUeman  help  me  out  with  this? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  am  always  very  frank.  I  must 
say  I  do  not  know  myself.  I  do  know 
that  it  is  a  nice  name  for  a  meeting 
that  concerned  the  subjects  referred  to — 
I  am  probably  showing  my  ignorance 
here,  and  I  should  know  better,  and  I 
hope  no  one  will  hold  this  against 
me — but  the  fact  is  that  I  Just  do  not 
know.  However,  It  does  have  to  do  with 
forming  an  International  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  how  high  or 
how  low  "middle  level"  Is? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  think  It  would  be  in 
the  middle. 

Mr-  GROSS.  Is  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corpg,  one  of  the 
middle  level  or  Is  he  above  or  below? 
Where  does  he  fit? 
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Mr.  ROONEY.  He  Is  at  a  Ihie  k— 
let  me  say.  ^'^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  still  does  not  t.* 
me  the  meaning  of  "middle  i— JT^" 
power."  But  what  this  would  do  i?i 
understand  it.  is  establish  an  ItatmL: 
tional  Secretariat  for  the  Peace  On^ 
That  is  about  correct,  is  it  not'  ^^ 
Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  so. 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  $65,000.  in  otw 
words,  would  put  them  in  "  ^^ 
officially.  They  are  already  in  ^ 
unofficially  by  dipping  into  %  e». 
tingency  fund  of  some  kind.  They^ 
ready  ha\'e  their  hands  in  the  tin  Jl 
$150,000,  as  I  understand  it.  but  tS 
would  put  the  stamp  of  approval  oat 
as  far  as  Congress  is  concerned  ttm 
the  money  standpoint.  ^^ 

Mr.  ROONEY.  This  Is  a  noniecunt* 
Item.  The  gentleman  knows  we  cut  S 
item  from  $80,000  to  $65,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.    There  Is  no  leglslattn 

authority  for  the  Secretariat  of  thein- 

tcmational  Peace  Corps,  is  there? 

Mr.  ROONEY.    Yes.  I  believe  that  k 

Mr.  GROSS.     Where  would  thii  ^ 

found?  * 

Mr.  ROONEY.    It  Is  right  here  in  tte 

hearings.     I  was  previously  imder  tbi 

same  impression  as  the  gentlenum.  i 

asked   this  same  question  during  % 

hearings,  and  now  I  understand  my  la. 

pression  was  not  the  proper  one. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  question  th* 
authority  to  get  $150,000  out  of  mw 
fund  because  Congress  has  delegslii 
unconscionable  authority  to  the  Png. 
dent  to  spend  milUons  in  any  way  hi 
chooses,  but  I  question  the  leglslsthc 
authority  to  create  the  organization. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  «■ 
And  in  the  printed  hearings  beginnli^ii 
the  top  of  page  646  the  authority  tm 
making  this  appropriation. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUema. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chabman.  I  ytfi 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentler 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  BLAnnx],  whob 
chairman  of  one  of  the  Committee  m 
Public  Works  subcoounlttees  and  voy 
knowledgeable  in  these  affairs. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  may  I 
makt  reference  to  some  statements  mail 
earlier— I  thought  very  unfairly— bl«h 
keting  the  whole  program  as  a  boondof' 
gle,  and  making  very  casual  and  ea» 
less  reference  to  swimming  pools,  fiV 
courses,  and  ski  slides,  and  intimatlic 
without  saying,  that  these  items  charae- 
terize  the  entire  program. 

There  may  be  a  few  such  projects.  M 
the  record  of  performance  and  aoooa- 
plishments  of  the  first  $400  milUoo  ol 
this  accelerated  public  works  program  k 
a  good  and  sound  one.  Let  us  look  it 
the  summary  figures  of  the  total  i( 
$400  million  authorized  last  October. 

There  is  the  largest  amount  of  $71 
million,  which  is  25  percent  of  the  total, 
that  went  for  water  and  sewer  works  ta 
451  projects.  The  next  three  items  an 
first,  water  pollution  plants.  $44  milUoa, 
distributed  over  300  projects,  making 
15  percent  of  the  total;  seecmd,  $41  nft* 
lion  for  hospitals  and  health  facllitl« 
accounting  for  azvother  15  percent;  and 
third,  badly  needed  streets  and  roada 
for  15  percent  more,  llie  categorlsi  I 
have  Just  cited  account  for  72  percent  d 
the    accelerated    public    works    funda 


Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  money  went 
ftr  direct  Federal  projects,  and  very 
mtypertr  so,  because  they  were  geared  so 
^t  !n  1  month  practically  all  the  money 
gjglgned  to  them  ooidd  be  committed  uid 
thus  provide  Justifiable  employment 
qoiekly.  We  have  to  remember  that  most 
monidpal  projects  took  time  for  plan- 
ning, englfieerlng.  and  making  out  the 
apiriieations,  time  that  ran  to  2  or  S 
months  before  they  could  get  imderway 
vlth  construction. 

In  the  meantime  the  coldest  winter  in 
the  last  third  of  a  century  blanketed 
alnwst  half  the  northern  United  States. 
I  believe  you  know  that,  whether  you  are 
fimm  the  North,  the  Northeast,  the 
Northwest,  the  central  part  of  the  coun- 
try, or  even  down  in  the  South. 

When  someone  calls  this  a  boondoggle. 
I  think  of  my  hometown  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  iron  range,  the  Mesabl  iron 
ore  country,  that  produced  the  Iron  to 
win  World  War  I.  World  War  n,  and  the 
Korean  war.  Twenty-six  percent  of  the 
able-bodied  workers,  the  miners,  most- 
ly family  men.  in  my  hometown  were 
oosmployed  last  winter. 

I  visited  their  homes.    Most  of  these 
man  are  veterans.    Most  of  them  have 
bad  combat  experience.    They  were  20. 
23.  and  24  years  old  when  they  were  In 
combat    Now  they  are  40,  42,  and  44 
and  45  years  of  age.    I  went  into  their 
homes.    I  recall  a  child  that  I  had  seen 
I  yean  ago  who  was  in  the  fourth  grade. 
Nov  he  is  in  the  seventh  grade.    He  is 
wearing  the  same  old  mackinaw  with  the 
deevee  up  at  his  elbows,  torn  and  ragged. 
I  think  it  Is  an  Insult  to  these  fine 
Americana  who  are  in  distress  to  imply 
they  want  to    boondoggle.    They    are 
trapped  In  these  hard  core  unemploy- 
ment areas  all  over  the  cotmtry,  wheth- 
er the  economic  distress  is  due  to  tech- 
nokigy  or  to  depletion  of  resources  such 
M  Iron  ore  in  my  case,  or  timber,  or  ag- 
rtsoltnral     submarglnal     lands.    They 
an  trapped. 

Tbey  cannot  aeU  their  homes,  they 
oanoot  rent  them,  tbey  cannot  give 
them  away.  There  Is  nowhere  for  them 
to  ga  And,  3ret.  there  are  those  idio  to- 
day would  caU  this  kind  of  prx>gram  to 
b^  such  people  a  boondoggling  pro- 
cram. 

Ih  considering  the  problems  of  the 

«mjT.  we  need  to  give  the  highest 

pnortty  to  the  labor  nuuket  and  to  this 

national  problem  of  unemployment  We 

we  not  going  to  save  any  money.    We 

will,  however,  pay  a  heavy  price  in  hu- 

■•n  values  if  we  do  not  do  something 

wo.     Unemployment  is  not  going  to 

•"PPear  by  itself.    Either  we  give  men 

ITOiCTlve  and  vital  work.  In  which  they 

eonWbute  to  theh-  country  by  buUding 

•WB^  needed  public  faciUties,  or  we  pay 

ihem  for  not  worktog.  by  doling  out  un- 

owyment      compensation,      putting 

Jhem  on  reUef.  or  signing  them  up  for 

u>e  food  stamp  plan. 

R  Is  the  reUef  measures  that  are  the 
"oon  expensive  Items.  For  unemploy- 
jOttt  compensation  beneflU  alone  from 
«« to  l$«3-the  last  3  years-thls  ooun- 
*rypaidout$lOJbimon.  Under  tiie  ac- 
"TOM  Puhbc  works  program  we  are 
jy*ng  to  use  less  than  one-tenth  of 
mai  wm  to  give  woi*  to  our  Jobless  men. 
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Our  relief  measures  are  beginning  to 
snow  the  wear  and  tear  of  long-term  xm- 
employment.  I  would  like  to  quote  an 
excellent  article  written  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday.  April  7,  1963: 

The  Natlon'm  lUMmployment  ooauMUM- 
tlon  program  U  In  trouble. 

Reeerve  fund*  for  Jobleas  beneflU  have 
fallen  to  dangerous  levels  in  nearly  half  the 
States.  ^ 

AU  this  oomes  at  a  time  when  employers 
•re  paying  cubatanttally  leas  m  unemploy- 
ment tazea  in  relaUon  to  total  wage*  than 
they  were  at  the  program's  inoeptton  In 
iiws.  And  it  comes  at  a  time  when  hl^ 
unemployment  ia  making  added  demauda 
on  the  system. 

r^^^l}^^^^  *^*'^  "<*'  ooly  has  one 
«  the  highest  unemployment  rates  In  the 
Ifation  but  alM  has  the  second  highest 
ayermge  payroU  tax,  U  the  worn  off  ite 
solvency  rating  is  only  44. 
.  J?f  **  yheres*  it  paid  out  $368  million  in 
Jobless  benaflU  last  year,  it  had  only  |14B 
mmion  in  reeerve  on  December  81.  And  a 
larp  part  of  this  represented  a  loan  from  the 
P*derai-sute  emergency  loan  fimd. 
*>,i^!2?!f**i;  "*•  ■'•"  aolvency  rating  of 
M  StetJo  ^'o'u^bia  tops  that  of  all 

Ohio  is  only  a  bit  better  off  than  Penn- 
sylvania. It  disbursed  $175  mllUoo  last  year 
but  had  only  $124  mllUon  in  reeerve  at  ye«-s 
•no. 

The  distingxiished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  York,  Mr.  CHAtLts  BxrcK- 
LkT^has  commented  earUer  today  on  the 
need  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  citing  the  editorial  from  the 

J^  ^V^  "^^^  '<>'  Tuesday,  April  9, 
19«3.  I.  too,  would  like  to  quote  from 
this  perceptive  editorial: 

Rejection  of  a  $4fi0  million  pubUc  works 
blU  has  been  haUed  as  a  victory  for  the 
^^^onjh^-  Of  the  House  Appropriations 

It  U  the  worst  sort  of  eoonomiming  how- 
•vw.  to  eliminate  prospecUve  jobs  for  per- 
haps half  a  mmion  unemployed  in  depnesed 
areas  across  the  country.  Furthermore, 
failure  to  restore  the  funds  wUl  encourage 
hasty  ax-wleldlng  on  other  programs  to 
CTWkte  jobs  and  better  utUiae  the  Nations 
rsaouroes. 

There  may  be  many  areas  where  reducing 
uie  amoxmt  of  Oovemment  q>endlng  wotOd 
be  constnicuv*— in  the  nioe  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon,  for  example.  But  the  ac- 
celerated pubUc  works  program  U  not  one 
or  them.  To  provide  Jobs  for  the  unem- 
pi<^ed  Is  not  the  equivalent  of  giving  them 
ahandout.  To  create  better  hospitals, 
■tteets.  and  other  pubUc  faculties  Is  not 
throwing  money  away. 

In  Short,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here 
a  most  prudent  use  of  limited  funds 

In  sununary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  im- 
employment  problem  is  an  ever-worsen- 
ing crisis.     We  have  the  evidence  and 
the  legacy  of  the  three  great  Elsenhower 
recessions— a  definite  pattern  in  which 
It  has  taken  us  longer  to  recover  from 
the  successive  recessions,  each  of  which 
have  left  us  with  a  higher  total  of  unem- 
ployment than  before.    I  predict  that  If 
^e  conthiue  to  neglect  and  defer  this 
problem,  we  will  enooimter  ever-increas- 
ing difficulties.   We  will  subject  ourselves 
to  unnecessary  frustrations  and  heart- 
aches.    Through  a  shortsighted  failure 
to  utilise  effectively  our  manpower,  we 
win    Inevitably    slow    down    economic 
S?,'^-     W«  ^^  see  the  day  when  It 
wiu  be  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  put 
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able-bodied  men  on  Jobs  than  it  will  be 
to  put  men  on  the  moon 

lhe^:HAIRMAN.  ihe  time  of  Uie 
gentie&M^  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
irom  Texas  has  consumed  I  hour  and 
32  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  consiuned  1  hour  and  S4 
minutes.  ^^ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  my  understand- 
mg  correct  that  at  5  o'clock  the  CommiU 
tee  will  rise?  "^ 

The    CHAIRMAN.     General    debate  ' 
concludes  at  that  time  under  the  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  r-Kaiin^B.,  j  yigj^j 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Joxukw] 

Mr.  JOEI^ON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  be  emotional 
In  fact.  I  am  going  to  try  not  to  be 
But.  I  would  like  to  recall  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  we  are  dealing  today 
not  with  numbers  and  not  with  figures 
We  are  dealing  with  the  destiny  of  hu- 
man beings. 

This  Is  the  first  test  that  we  in  the 
88th  Congress  have  had  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  willing  to  face  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility and  do  something  for  these 
people.  We  have  more  to  do  in  the 
spring  of  1963  than  flght  the  crabgrass 
We  have  to  flght  the  indifference  that 
consigns  people  to  the  economic  scrap 
hei^. 

While  we  hear  talk  of  States' rights  and 
local  rights,  meanwhile  unemployed  hu- 
man beings  are  left  to  fend  for  them- 
selves and  lose  their  dignity  and  self- 
respect  as  a  result  of  their  hiabllity  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  boondoggles 
and  leaf -raWng  programs.  Of  course, 
the  fact  Is  indisputable  that  In  every  one 
of  these  projects,  local  communities  Re- 
publican communities  and  DemoCTatlc 
communities  alike,  have  to  put  up  match- 
ing funds.  In  most  of  these  cases  the 
people  in  these  hard-pressed  communi- 
ties in  disti-essed  areas.  If  you  please,  are 
willing  to  say  we  will  match  the  US 
contribution  dollar  for  dollar  despite  the 
fact  that  locally  we  are  In  deep  economic 
trouble.  This  is  not  a  boondoggle.  This 
is  decency  and  Industry  and  caring  about 
the  towns  we  Uve  in  and  the  people  who 
live  in  these  towns. 

In  concluding  I  would  Uke  to  quote 
something  that  my  colleague,  the  gentie- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  said  I 
think  it  was  last  year,  on  this  same  sub- 
ject here  on  the  floor.  He  said  that 
many  here  In  Congress  when  they  talk 
with  the  unemployed  are  Uke  an  Elvis 
Presley  record.  Before  election  they 
say,  "I  wants  you.  I  loves  you,  I  needs 
you;  but  after  election  they  turn  the 
record  over  and  it  says:  "See  you  later, 
AlUgator." 

Those  people  want  us  to  see  them  now 
they  want  us  to  match  our  taDc  with  ac- 
tion, and  the  time  to  do  it  Is  here  and 
now.  Por  that  reason  I  urge  support  of 
the  amendment  that  wfll  be  offered  sub- 
sequently to  put  back  into  this  appro- 
priation bm  money  for  hunumlty,  money 
for  the  American  people  to  go  forward. 


OUDO 
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liCr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRICAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognised. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  cut  39.8  percent  from  the 
1,641,507  requested. 

However,  I  have  reserved  on  certain 
Items. 

When  we  refer  to  supplemental  appro- 
priations, it  seons  to  me  that  we  should 
be  providing  funds  for  programs  now  in 
existence,  rather  than  begin  to  fund  new 
programs. 

In  my  opinion,  all  new  programs 
should  be  reviewed  in  depth  by  the  regu- 
lar subcommittees  of  the  apibroprlatlons 
committee. 

If  you  read  the  record  of  the  supple- 
mental hearings,  you  will  find  that  there 
Is  little  Justification  for  the  new  starts 
on  many  new  projects.  Bear  in  mind 
that  there  will  be  only  about  2  months 
between  the  time  this  bill  becomes  law 
and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
we  are  not  appropriating.  You  must 
conclude  either  that  these  funds  for  new 
projects  cannot  be  used  in  fiscal  1963,  or 
we  are  Inviting  reckless  spending  with 
Inadequate  Justification  to  obligate  by 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

New  starts  should  be  considered  on  a 
priority  basis  and  should  be  considered 
in  competition  with  the  other  demands 
in  the  regxilar  appropriation  bills,  always 
having  in  mind  the  overriding  considera- 
tions of  our  financial  situation. 

May  I  outline  some  of  the  new  starts 
in  the  bill  before  you. 

DKPAKTICKNT   Or    COMICZBCX 

Office  of  Trade  Adjustment:  On  page 
2  of  the  report,  the  committed"  allows 
$25,000  for  administrative  expenses. 
New  items  for  this  program  were  deleted 
elsewhere  in  the  bill. 

Civilian  industrial  technology^  The 
committee  allows  $500,000  for  this  new 
program,  a  reduction  of  $750,000  from 
the  budget  estimate.  Where  is  the 
urgency  in  starting  this  program  under  a 
supplemental  appropriation?  Is  this 
the  time  or  the  place  to  lay  the  foiuida- 
tion  for  a  highly  controversial  program 
which  may  grow  into  another  gigantic 
Government  research  effort? 

The  very  indiostries  that  are  supposed 
to  be  helped  by  this  new  proposal  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions. 

First.  None  of  the  110  national  trade 
and  professional  associations  in  the  con- 
struction industry  were  consulted  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  before  for- 
mulation of  its  proposed  program.  The 
program  propdSial  therefore  presents  a 
dangerously  one-dimensional  view  of  the 
building  industry  and  its  present  needs 
and  capabilities. 

Second.  The  proposed  program  as  pre- 
sented in  the  budget  request  is  indefi- 
nite, unclear  and  contradicts  statements 
on  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  build- 
ing research  and  development  program 
as  enunciated  by  Department  of  Com- 
merce spokesmen. 

Third.  The  proposed  program  threat- 
ens to  tamper  with  the  delicate  free  en- 
terprise mechanism  of  America's  largest 
domestic  fabrication  industry. 


Fourth.  The  program,  if  set  in  mo- 
tion, would  compete  with  private  indus- 
try research  efforts. 

Fifth.  The  proposed  new  program 
should  be  evaluated  by  apiiropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  such  as  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  and  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  Senate  and 
should  not  be  initiated  by  the  highly  un- 
usual procedure  of  a  deficiency  appro- 
priations request.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
prevent  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal during  the  regular  appropriations 
process. 

Sixth.  The  construction  industry  and 
its  110  national  associations  are  pres- 
ently evaluating  the  proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  program  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  proper  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  building  research 
and  development.  Until  the  associations 
in  the  $80  billion  construction  Industry 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  proposed  subsidy  program  for 
building  research,  the  program  proposed 
should  be  rejected. 

Aside  from  the  textile  industry  and 
one  or  two  letters  we  have  received  from 
manufacturers  of  chlnaware.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  private  industry  that  seeks 
to  have  the  Government  intrude  into  this 
field.  They  are  opposed  to  it.  Yet  we 
propose  here  to  launch  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  the  very  limited  testimony 
that  it  was  possible  to  receive  in  the 
coiu-se  of  hearings  on  this  huge  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Transportation  research  is  the  next 
item:  $625,000  is  allowed  for  this  new 
start.  The  Department  asked  $1,250,000. 
How  can  they  possibly  use  these  funds 
in  the  2  months  or  less  that  will  be  left 
in  the  fiscal  year? 

DKPABTMKNT    OF    HKALTH,    EDT7CATION.    MHV 
WTLTAMM 

Office  of  Education:  $345,000  is  rec- 
ommended of  the  $600,000  requested  for 
the  new  program  of  films  for  the  deaf. 

Public  Health  Service:  $5,430,000  is  in 
the  bill  for  mass  inoculation,  a  reduc- 
tion from  $12,600,000  requested.  Also, 
the  bill  Includes  $500,000  of  the  $1,500,000 
requested  for  the  new  programs  in  be- 
hidf  of  migratory  workers. 

Children's  Bureau:  $3,500,000  is  au- 
thorized for  the  start  of  the  new  pro- 
gram for  day  care  centers,  a  reduction 
of  only  $150,000  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate. 

Educational  TV,  another  new  start: 
$1,500,000  is  recommended  to  initiate 
grants  for  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  faculties.  I 
should  like  to  say  Just  a  word  about  that 
item.  These  are  grants  to  build  educa- 
tional television.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  are  in  favor  of  educational  tele- 
vision. But  I  have  some  concern  about 
that  from  this  standpoint.  I  asked 
them  in  the  hearings:  After  you  make 
these  grants,  after  you  build  this  tele- 
vision network,  who  is  going  to  operate 
it,  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it? 

The  answer  to  me  was.  the  local  com- 
munities, the  local  school  boards.  They 
tell  us  this  educational  TV  will  cover  90 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

I  am  fearful,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
establish  it.  when  we  get  It  ready  for 
operation,  there  will  not  be  any  local 
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money  to  operate  the  educattooAi  i% 
Where  will  they  come?  They  wm  aiil* 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sta^T! 
funds  to  operate  a  television  OBtlS 
covering  90  percent  of  the  peoplT^: 
ated  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent'  'S« 
is  my  concern,  regardless  of  what  2! 
ministration  may  be  in  power  The  mT 
portunity  of  thought  control,  the  oi>i2" 
tunlty  for  broadcasting  programs  toS 
people  by  the  Government,  It  seenu  t! 
me  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 

OKTAITMENT    OF    TBZ    XXTtKUM, 

NaUonal  Park  Service:  $5  milUoB  k 
Initiate  land  acquisition  at  the  iw 
Reyes  National  Part.  The  regular  la. 
terlor  Department  appropriation  bill  2! 
ready  passed  the  House  carries  an  aonT 
prlation  for  $2  million  for  this  pu^qT 

Office  of  Territories:  $7,290  000  tm 
schools,  hospitals,  utilities,  and  tratm^ 

DXPAXTICKNT  OF  LABOB 

Trade  Expansion  Act,  $100,000.  o* 
item  has  been  approved,  some  have  beat 
disapproved.  They  are  concerned  do* 
about  two  industries— china  and  earth* 
enware  and  whisky.  Each  has  lost  about 
1,000  employees  since  passage  of  the  act 
although  there  have  been  no  changes  fa 
tariffs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Works  A». 
celeratlon  Act — Public  Law  87-65$— «« 
approved  on  September  14,  1962.  Tth 
act  authorized  the  appropriation  of  im 
million  for  the  accelerated  public  werti 
program.  On  October  13, 1962,  Congna 
passed  the  public  works  appropriattoi 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1963  which  la. 
eluded  $400  million  for  initiating  the  a»> 
celerated  public  works  program  progn& 
This  was  less  than  half  the  full  $900  mfl- 
lion  the  administration  had  requeMtd 
This  $900  million  request  was  not  ood- 
sidered  by  the  House  but  went  directly  to 
the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Cammlttei 
in  its  hearings  was  highly  critical  <A  tti 
lack  of  budget  Justification  for  aoj  9»> 
clflc  project.  The  Senate  oommittM  k 
its  Report  No.  2178  called  attention  to 
this  failure  to  present  proper  Justtftaa* 
tion  for  each  project  to  be  funded  by  tti 
accelerated  public  works  program  to 
these  words : 

In  recommending  an  appropriation  of  IM 
million  tbe  committee  note*  that  this  k  • 
new  program  for  which  firm  eatlmaU*  M 
not  araUable.  The  wltneeMS  teeUfjlnf  b^ 
fore  the  committee  presented  llata  of  pubBi 
works  projects  which  they  oonsldered  tUgf- 
ble  for  allocatlocks  under  this  program.  Aif 
pointed  out.  however,  that  many  Staiasai 
communities  are  not  yet  even  aware  of  toil 
leflrlslatlon,  much  less  have  they  been  afeb 
to  prepare  project  requests  that  might  q«t> 
Ify  under  this  act.  Accordingly,  the  vM* 
nessea  cautioned  that  It  should  be  clssitj 
understood  that  these  lists  do  not  mswt 
an  approved  program  nor  could  they  gtn 
the  committee  any  assurance  that  any  tail- 
vldual  project  would  be  approved.  Tbe  esa»> 
mlttee  felt,  therefore,  that  It  would  bt  4^ 
slrable  to  provide  a  partial  approprlattoi 
which  would  permit  this  program  to  get  ua* 
derway  at  tbe  maximum  possible  rate  for  tbt 
next  4  months,  with  the  understanding  tM 
the  administration  can  submit  a  soppi** 
mental  estimate  in  January  at  whleto  ttM 
they  should  be  In  a  position  to  aappart  a  4i^ 
nlte  program,  with  speeUle  reeommeudaiiM 
for  project*  to  be  undertaken  and  JustliM' 
tlons  therefor. 
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XHe  Senate  oommlttee  ^  speeifled  the  oataet  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
«  type  of  projects  that  rtiouM  be  to-  House  for  whom  I  have  greater  respMt 
.wiJiH  in  the  nroffram  in  these  wnnia:        th^n  **^m  «»«i.»...  « T  ^w^.    ^^*' 


(be  type  ^  ^'^* -«  . 

eluded  in  tbe  program  to  theae  worda 

ff<M»  the  purpoee  of  the  PotoUo  Worta  iK>- 
d«»tk>n  AeC  la  to  pnyrlde  addlttooal  wa- 
ploymsnt  In  depressed  areas,  ib*  oomailfetee 
QlcTSS  that  the  projects  to  be  approrad 
^  the  various  admlnlstraton  under  the  fa- 
vored terms  of  the  new  authorloatlon  should 
be  those  projects  for  which  the  local  com- 

__,»••<>>  OP  other  noUtleal  ■uhrflvlBlnna  ><^ 


than  the  gentleman  from  CUilo.  He  Is 
not  only  a  gentleman  but  a  man  of  to- 
tegri^  who  always  gives  his  own  deep 
thought  to  the  opinions  of  others  and 
expresses  his  with  equal  force  and  con- 
▼Ictlon.    And.  I  apprecUte  this  time. 

The  point  the  gentleman  made  about 
making  capital  torestments  to  plants  is 


MoattiM  or  other  pouticai  subdivisions  are    making  capital  torestments  to  plants  is    projects  to  beunSsJSSf 

unable  to   meet   the   cost-sharing  require-     sound.     The  point  the  gentleman  made     tions  th#>rpfor      im^^^  -. 

«-«♦«  tinder  the  aceneies*  rMuiar  Drofntm.     ahmit  «»•  K„«i-«  ^  «-^"^f^,  ™*°®    "V?*  therefor.    Now,  here  was  an  admo 


about  the  burden  of  fiscal  deficits  on 
the  economy,  we  agree  with  that.  But 
to  clear  the  record  on  that  point,  you  see 
we  are  in  a  box.  The  decision  here  is 
not  whether  we  save  half  a  bUllon  or 
spend  it,  because  if  we  do  not  use  It  for 


mants  under  the  agencies'  regular  programs 
An  example  of  the  type  of  program  the  ocHn- 
nltte*  has  in  mind  would  be  the  pubHc  fa- 
cilities loan  program. 

It  Is  amply  clear  from  the  Senate  re-     — -=  o«tc  mm  a  ouuon  or 

port  language  and  the  conference  report  spend  it,  because  if  we  do  not  use  It  for 
luguage  which  was  accepted  by  both  Public  works,  then  we  have  to  pay  for 
Bouses,  that  the  aivroprlatlon  of  addl-  unemployment  comx>ensatlon  and  relief 
toonal  funds  over  and  above  the  $400  In  I960  we  have  spent  $3  billion  for 
aillllon  initially  provided  was  dependent  unemployment  compensation-  in  1061 
npoo  the  presenUtion  of  specific  rec-  »*  1  billkm;  last  year  $3.1  billion,  for  a 
ommendations  and  justificaUon  for  each  total  of  $10.5  billion  to  3  short  years  for 
of  the  projects  in  the  remainder  of  the    unemployment  compensation     And    to 

-m.1.  K * .. —  ^__.  that  you  must  add  welfare  costs,  aid  to 

dependent  children,  food  stamp  plan 
county  and  municipal,  relief  and  wel- 
fare costs.  One  county  to  my  district 
last  year  spent  $12  million  for  reUef 
alone. 

Mr.  BOW.  How  much  has  that  been 
reduced  stoce  this  program  has  been  to 
effect,  with  this  $400  million  we  have  al- 
ready spent? 

afr.  BLATNIK.  The  program  is  Just 
•tarting.  We  have  only  had  4  months 
of  It. 

Mr  BOW.  I  cannot  yield  further.  My 
Ume  Is  running  out,  a,nd  1  should  Uke  to 
make  one  further  potot,  one  further 
reason  I  am  opposed  to  this  program. 
Here  are  the  proposed  projects.  This  is 
what  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
had  before  it  to  the  consideraUon  of  this 
budget  request. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  would  show  that 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  who  said 
we  did  not  have  any  InformaUon  about 
this  program. 

Mr   BOW.    I  agree  with  the  genUe- 
man frcMn  Florida,  there  is  no  informa- 
tion.    There  are  names  of  towns  and 
there  are  titles  of  what  they  are  going 
to  do.  but  there  is  not  one  bit  of  Infor- 
maUon to  here.    I  know  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  so  weU.    I  have  served 
with  him  now  for  a  number  of  years.   He 
has  been  my  chairman,  and  I  know  what 
he  demands  of  witnesses  who  come  be- 
fore that  committee  for  JustificaUon  of 
projects.    There  Is  not  a  stogie  word  of 
JustificaUon  to  these  projects.    Do  you 
know  what  these  projects  really  are  ex- 
cept by  some  UUe?    There  is  nothing  to 
there,  and  may  I  point  out  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Mtonesota  who  spoke  here 
the  other  day  to  which  he  expressed 
some  amazement  with  our  committee 
when  he  stated  as  follows: 
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Then  the  gentleman  rightly  said  that 
^e  conference  committee  said  to  eome 
back  with  a  supplemental  to  January. 
But  what^  toey  say?  They  said,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  admtolstra- 
Uon  can  submit  a  supplemental  eattmate 
to  January,  at  which  time  they  should  be 
to  a  posiUon  to  support  a  definite  pro- 
gram, with  specific  reocHnraendaUons  for 
projects  to  be  undertaken  and  Justifica- 


pngram.  This  has  not  been  done. 

m  fact,  the  adminlstraUon  has  made 
no  attempt  to  comply  with  this  specific 
rsqulrement  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
Actually,  the  committee  should  have  re- 
fOMd  to  schedule  any  liearlngs  on  the 
■ndemental  request  for  the  additional 
1500  million  until  the  administration 
presented  a  firm  program  with  q)eclflc 
deserlpUons  and  JustificaUons  for  each 
project  included  therein. 

Tbe  actual  presentation  to  the  Defi- 
ciency Subcommittee  has  been  nothing 
more  than  a  list  of  several  thousand 
project  names  with  the  most  meager  to- 
dlcattoo  of  what  each  project  was.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  a  oonttouation 
of  the  same  emaciated  and  Inadequate 
li^tial  preoentaUon  to  the  Senate  at  the 
ttme  of  tbe  original  request  for  funds 
for  tbe  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  ktod 
Of  descriptions  of  the  projects  given  to 
theacoelerated  public  works  program 
Pweentatlon:  Repair  buUdtog,  recrea- 
ttooal  facilities;  construct  building,  rec- 
reatloo  facilities;  recreational  facilities- 
Hawaii  Volcanoes  recreational  facillUes' 
land  treatment;  Chesapeake  li  Ohio 
Canal;  toterccptor;  fiood  control;  court- 
house; concrete  raceways;  city  haU-  ac- 
ttvaUon  of  vessel;  roological  gardens- 
■«™mlng  pool;  cultural  center;  fair- 
irounds  extension;  nursing  home. 

pere  is  no  need  for  Congress,  If  it 

■  to  be  a  rubberstamp  for  these  biUlon 
«Bar  public  works  acceleration  pro- 
pms  on  which  no  specific  Justification 

■  presented  for  Uie  projects  to  be  cov- 
*~;Why  not  Just  hand  the  key  to 
tte  Treasury  over  to  the  admtolstration 
»Jth  a  request  to  please  let  us  know  at 
■ome  future  time  how  they  spent  the  tax- 
Wrt  money?  Of  course,  we  might 
bare  to  raise  Uie  debt  limit  several  times 
a  year,  but  at  least  It  would  keen  the     ""^ ""  *"""""»■ 

Jjrewcrats  happy  up  until  Uie  time  tills    ^^J^  IV^^'  ^\  ^P*''^*'"'  ^  '^  o«*PiF 

J*^  went  the  way  of  all  prom«ate     mi^i!^„     *  *  *^°^  °'  ^^'^  ^o"«  ^o"- 
Batln>».»««i .     "J   "1    »u  proni^ace     mlttee  on   Approprtatlons,   and  I  say   this 


•atloosofthepast 

J  uunk  UK  RnUemu.    Mar  I  ««y  M 


advisedly,  with  full  respect  for  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sldee  of  the  aisle 
The  Congress  made  a  serious  commitment 
on  the  basis  of  which  dlstreesed  municipali- 
ties and  governmental  subdivisions  through- 
out America  went  ahead  and  planned  to 
raise  additional  local  funds  for  over  6  000 
— -»ntlal  public  works  projecta. 


nition  to  the  administration  as  to  what 
they  should  come  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  supplementals  Not 
a  document  with  the  Ust  of  the  cities 
simply  saying  "We  are  going  to  build  a 
bridge  here,  we  are  going  to  dear  brush 
there,  we  are  going  to  build  a  boat  dock 
there";  not  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is 
not  a  Justification  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunlttee.  They  said  "Support  a 
definite  program  with  specific  recom- 
mendations for  projects  to  be  undertaken 
and  Justified." 

I  ask  you  this:  Look  at  this  record. 
Search  tbe  record  as  you  may.  Find  a 
JustificaUon.  There  are  none  there. 
There  are  no  Justifications.  IT  this  were 
any  other  kind  of  program  ^lyj  your 
Committee  on  Approprlatioos  authorized 
up  to  $450  miUlcm,  you  would  read  us  out 
of  this  House  as  incompetent  and  not  do- 
ing our  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  what  has  been 
said  here  before,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  places  upon  this  Congress 
a  responsibility  for  apprcqnlaUons.  Un- 
der that  we  certainly  have  a  re«>onsi- 
bllity  to  know  what  we  are  ^>pn>prlatine 
and  what  it  is  for. 

Now.  someone  could  very  well  ask  me 
the  question,  "Well,  all  right,  had  they 
come  up  with  Justifications  spelling  out 
to  detaU  these  projects,  had  they  Justi- 
fied these  as  being  good  projects,  would 
you  be  for  it,  or  against  it?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  were  properly 
Justified  under  an  authorization  which 
this  House  had  passed,  I  would  support  It. 
But  I  want  to  see  them  prcverly  Justified 
under  Justifications  such  as  we  have  to 
other  areas,  lb  me  this  idea  that  all  of 
these  projects  have  now  been  put  to  the 
CowGBxssioirAL  Racoto  has  but  one  pur- 
pose, and  that  is  not  to  advise  you.  We 
could  have  found  that.  But  to  try  to  put 
upon  every  Member  of  Congress  the  op- 
portunity  to  see  whether  they  are  in  his 
district  or  not.  are  we  batoning  to  ap- 
propriate on  the  basis  of  money  for  our 
districts,  or  are  we  going  to  m>propriate 
on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for  the  United 
States? 

Mr.    THOMAS.     Mr.    Chairman,    we 
have  six  speakers  remaining  on  our  side 
In  looking  at  the  clock  I  note  that  we 
have  18  minutes  left.    If  I  may.  I  yield 
to  our  speakers  3  mtoutes  each. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  mtoutes  to  our 
able  and  distinguished  friend,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  West  Virginia  [Mr  Stac- 
cExs],  who  is  one  of  the  able  and  senior 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  the  debate 
on  this  issue.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  de- 
teriorated from  the  question  of  whether 
It  is  worthwhile  or  not  toto  a  partisan 
Issue  almost  entirely.    I  do  not  believe 
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that  is  a  good  atmosphere  in  which  to 
try  topMB  legialatioiL 

Mr.  Chaimum.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  pre- 
ceded me  in  saying  that  unemployment 
is  the  No.  1  issue  that  faces  America 
today.  It  has  wrecked  governments 
down  throtigh  the  s^ars.  many  of  them 
today  around  the  world.  The  situation 
is  serious  in  many  localities  in  this  land. 
If  this  $500  million  is  not  restored  in 
this  legislation  we  are  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  communities  across  America 
who  have  spent  their  own  money  for 
planning,  and  who  could  ill  afford  It,  to 
complete  sewers  and  bring  in  wholesome 
water  and  complete  highways  and  navl- 
gatlcmal  aids  that  industry  might  be 
introduced  into  these  depressed  areas. 

You  say,  "That  is  not  our  fault,  It  is 
theirs."  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  affects  every 
Member  in  America.  To  me  it  depends 
a  great  deal  on  your  outlocA  on  life,  your 
financial  attitude  and  your  financial  out- 
look on  things,  as  to  whether  we  take  a 
material  or  a  human  outlook  as  we  legis- 
late in  the  Congress.  I  prefer  we  take 
the  human  eleikient. 

I  say  if  we  do  not  restore  this  we  are 
not  keeping  faith  with  the  small  com- 
munities across  America  who  have  spent 
their  money  planning  and  getting  ready 
for  the  $500  million  which  they  had  every 
reason  to  expect.  I  believe  I  expected 
It  to  come  almost  automatically,  and  I 
am  sure  the  commimlties  across  America 
expected  that. 

I  have  heard  Members  here  say,  "There 
is  nothing  coming  into  my  district." 
That  should  not  be  the  criterion.  It 
should  be,  Will  it  help  people  in  this 
land?  If  it  helps  one  or  two  or  three  dis- 
tricts, that  should  be  the  criterion,  not 
whether  it  comes  into  my  district  in  West 
Virginia.  If  we  legislate  that  way  we 
are  not  legislating  for  the  land  but  only 
as  individuals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  cannot  be  repeated 
too  often  and  too  loudly  that  unemploy- 
ment is  the  most  menacing  threat  to  the 
Nation  today.  Many  of  our  other  prob- 
lems, especially  the  rising  crime  rate, 
stem  directly  from  continued  iinemploy- 
ment.  How  can  we  expect  a  citizenry 
which  is  normally  honest  and  peace- 
loving  to  refrain  from  violence  when 
opportunities  for  a  Job  elude  every  at- 
tempt they  make?  Inability  to  find 
work  that  will  sustain  a  family  Is  the 
condition  which  has  wrecked  govern- 
ments in  the  past,  and  is  wrecldng  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world  today. 
Unemployment  is  particularly  frustrat- 
ing when  it  is  scattered  widely  through 
sparse  populations.  A  large  group  of 
unemployed  located  in  a  single  small  area 
attracts  public  attention.  The  necessity 
for  c\u-ative  measiues  is  only  too  evi- 
dent, and  something  is  done  about  it. 
But  when  comparatively  small  numbers 
of  the  Jobless  are  scattered  over  a  whole 
State,  their  hopelessness  is  more  or  less 
concealed  by  what  seems  to  be  a  general 
prosperity.  Their  plight  is  easily  over- 
looked as  relatively  unimportant.  Such 
Is  the  condition  in  my  State  of  West 
Virginia. 

West  Virginia  has  accepted  with  en- 
thiisiasm  and  commendable  energy  every 
project   and   program   offered   by   the 


Federal  Oovemment  to  Improve  Industry 
and  employment  Through  th«  rede- 
velopment program  a  number  of  new  In- 
dustries have  been  brought  into  the 
State  and  are  beginning  operaUons. 
Some  of  these  use  State  natiiral  re- 
sources hitherto  imdeveloped.  All  of 
them  are  small  of  necessity  and  employ 
limited  numbers  of  workers.  It  has 
been  testified  before  congressional  com- 
mittees that  West  Virginians  are  taking 
advantage  of  retraining  programs  and 
flttmg  themselves  for  totally  new  Unds 
of  Jobs.  In  short,  wherever  there  was 
an  opening  toward  a  more  prosperous 
life.  West  Virginians  have  hurried  to- 
ward it. 

One  program  was  of  peculiar  promise 
to  West  Virginia,  that  providing  for  ac- 
celerated public  works.  It  is  known  and 
admitted  that  the  public  works  program 
has  been  delayed  in  West  Virginia  be- 
cause of  inadequate  funds.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  State  awaits  the 
completion  of  highways,  navigation  sys- 
tems, sewers,  waterworks,  and  other 
public  facilities.  These  will  open  up  the 
State  to  industry,  and  in  the  process  of 
construction  will  furnish  employment  to 
small  groups  of  workers  dispersed  here 
and  there  through  the  countryside,  thus 
helping  to  eliminate  a  problem  which  is 
hard  to  visualize  because  Its  dimensions 
are  inconspicuous. 

The  $900  million  authorized  last  year 
for  this  pxupose  filled  a  real  need.  Less 
than  half  of  the  amount  was  appropri- 
ated last  year,  with  the  tacit  understand- 
ing that  the  remainder  would  be  added 
this  year.  In  that  hope.  West  Virginia 
prepared  and  submitted  a  number  of 
projects.  The  rejection  of  the  expected 
$500  million  appropriation  would  doom 
all  those  projects  to  further  delay.  We 
must  restore  that  appropriation  to  the 
pending  bill.  We  argue  with  heat  and 
passion  over  a  $6  billion  appropriation 
which  would  go  to  some  single  large  in- 
dustry and  to  the  thousands  of  workers 
who  are  employed  In  that  one  industry. 
We  need  equal  heat  and  passion  over  an 
appropriation  that  will  total  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that  expenditiire,  but  that 
will  take  up  the  slack  In  employment 
which  Is  bedeviling  obscure  and  remote 
comers  of  every  State  In  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  in  support  of  the  announced 
proposal  that  wUl  be  made  to  restore 
$450  million  to  the  appropriation  bill. 
I  am  very  much  surprised  today  to  hear 
again  the  old  Hooverians  of  30  years 
ago,  that  unemployment  is  only  a  local 
problem,  that  it  Is  a  local  problem  only, 
that  relief  for  the  hungry,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  poor,  and  the  Sick,  is  a  local 
program,  that  it  is  not  a  national  prob- 
lem. 

I  submit  that  the  proposition  was 
established  a  long  time  ago  that  this  is 
one  country,  that  unemplojrment.  that 
financial  distress,  that  relief  of  sickness, 
that  relief  for  those  in  poor  health,  that 
relief  for  the  himgry  is  local.  State,  and 
national  in  scope,  and  that  we  must  treat 
it  together  as  one  country. 

I  have  found  that  some  distressed 
areas  are  in  such  a  great  state  of  shock 
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that  they  find  It  difficult  If  not  tiu^ 
«lbl«   to   pUn    for    the   future    ^^ 


encouragement,  and  I  mean  flnanctaT* 
couragement.  They  find  they  j<^t»r 
not  levy  any  more  property  tareii 
support  bond  issues  to  renew  public  fii« 
Utee  so  as  to  provide  employment  t2I 
absolutely  have  to  have  some  finaS 
encouragement  from  some  other  dU»^ 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wS^ 
gentleman  yield?  "• 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to  th. 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  wonder  if  the  igu 
tleman  from  Montana  would  glv«  Mi 
opinion  with  regard  to  this:  If  mxaa imL. 
gram  such  as  this  accelerated  p^ 
works  program  had  been  requesteddS! 
ing  the  Eisenhower  administration,  k  t 
possible  there  would  not  have  beta  tC 
two  serious  recessions  we  had  durh^  ^ 
second  part  of  the  Elsenhower  "Imk^ 
tration?  ^ 

Mr.  C  LSEN  of  Montana.  In  an>««  ^ 
that  question.  I  think  the  serloiM  rwM. 
sions  during  the  Eisenhower  admlxiiitn. 
tion  could  have  been  averted  and  tiai 
the  unemplo]rment  problem  could  Imh 
been  controlled.  I  submit  that  now  «i 
can.  as  we  have  I  think,  slow  don 
unemployment  or  the  acceleration  of  m- 
emplojrment.  if  we  have  not  stopped  K, 
and  with  this  program  we  can  nrttm 
the  trend  and  make  some  proma 
against  unemplo3rment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  tte 

gentleman  from  Montana  has  expkil 

Mr.  THOIklAS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yUi 

3  minutes  to  the  distingiUshed  gentl»< 

man  from  California  [Mr.  Cohkur] 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  takt 
this  time  to  express  my  imrestrtliad 
Joy  and  gratitude  to  the  dlstinguldMl 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentlcMi 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas],  and  tote 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  tei 
work  in  bringing  in  the  supplanoM 
appropriation  for  that  magnificent  pt^ 
ect  which  I  had  the  honor  to  coauttav, 
the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore. 

As  many  of  you  know,  a  good  deal  4 
land  speculation  has  been  going  on  M 
Point  Reyes — speculation  which  hM  Ml 
only  been  inflating  land  values  but  wlitt 
has  also  been  destroying  a  precious  nst- 
ural  resource — and  these  funds  will  •• 
able  us  to  get  underway  with  this  im- 
portant project. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  sure  \M 
the  chairman  will  forgive  me  if  I  chidt 
him  a  bit  over  another  item  In  the  bO 
which  concerns  me  greatly  and  whlefa  k 
a  relatively  small  amoimt.  It  would  sea 
to  me.  compared  to  some  of  the  smm  it 
money  involved  in  this  bill.  I  am  nlth 
ring  to  page  5  in  the  committee  repat 
where  the  committee  states  it  has  t§' 
proved  $500,000  of  the  $1,500,000  i*> 
quested  to  assist  local  and  State  groop 
improve  the  sadly  neglected  health  of  «» 
domestic  migratory  agricultural  worken 
Mr.  Chalnnan.  since  the  time  is  diart 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  most  sincerely 
to  read  the  hearings,  pages  362-3W  be- 
cause the  chairman  and  the  comnitttei 
have  done  a  splendid  Job,  and  It  wooM 
seem  to  me  after  reading  the  heartnn 
that  there  is  ample  Justification  for  in- 
cluding the  full  amount  requested.  Ae* 
cordingly,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  so^ 
committee  chairman  if  he  would  be  good 


cMMicb  to  explain  why  we  do  not  fully 
^dUie  request  of  $1,500,000  for  this 

arogram' 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  is  a  new  program 
gnd  you  have  60  days  left.  On  the  btLtia 
of  00  days,  we  thought  $500,000  woiild 
be  ample  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Ilr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
n^  I  want  to  point  out  again  that  I 
bate  been  keenly  interested  in  this  pro- 
gnm  and  I  urge  that  it  be  fully  funded 
1^  soon  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

I  have  introduced  virtually  a  bushel  of 
Mils  on  aid  for  American  migrant  work- 
ers. I  have  also,  as  you  know,  for  sev- 
er»l  years  been  opposing  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  for  reasons  I  will  amply 
^gftk>p  later  this  session. 

But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  shame 
to  permit  the  continued  extension  of  the 
imeero  program  if  we  cannot  at  least 
piorlde  the  funds  necessary  to  ade- 
qiMtriy  implement  the  sole  bill  passed 
In  the  last  Congress  to  help  domestic 
Biigrstory  workers. 

As  the  record  pointed  out  last  year 
vfaen  we  considered  S.  1130 — the  medi- 
eal  services  for  migrant  farm  families 
bill— olgrant  families  have  little  access 
to  health  care,  yet  they  have  even  great- 
er needs  than  other  low  income  groups. 
Iliese  needs  not  only  cause  personal  mis- 
ery and  suffering,  they  also  create  fiscal 
problems  for  local  hospitals  and  health 
fsdlitiee,  both  public  and  private.  In 
Addition,  migrant  families  are  frequently 
either  barred  from  local  medical  services 
by  local  residence  requirements,  or  these 
facilities  are  unavailable  at  times  and 
piaoes  which  would  enable  the  people  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  services. 

The  Division  of  Conununity  Health 
Services  has  stated  that  within  30  days 
after  funds  become  available  under  this 
legislation,  migrant  family  health  clinics 
will  be  Id  operaticm  in  a  number  of 
areas.  Needy  migrant  workers,  mothers, 
SDd  children  will  be  able  to  receive 
health  services  not  previously  possible. 
Purthermore,  a  major  focus  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  help  migrants  understand  and 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  meet- 
ing their  health  needs,  and  this  cer- 
tainly is  a  goal  in  the  common  interest 
of  us  all. 

Considering  these  factors,  and  also 
the  additional  point  that  the  State  of 
California  alone  has  submitted  a  request 
for  $490,000  under  this  act— an  amount 
which  falls  Just  short  of  the  total  amoimt 
reported  by  the  committee — I  would  like 
to  urge  again  that  the  full  amount  re- 
Quosted  be  approved  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  hear- 
ings make  the  very  important  point  that 
the  imperative  need  for  a  health  pro- 
g*m  for  domestic  migrant  agricultural 
workers  is  made  even  more  clear  by  the 
tact  that  health  services  are  being  made 
available  for  the  thousands  of  foreign 
•jPlcultural  workers  who  come  to  the 
united  States  each  year.  The  agree- 
ment under  which  these  workers  enter 
our  country  provides  medical  care  for 
on-the-job  accidents  under  workmen's 
•wnpensatlon  and  off-the-Job  health  in- 
■""jpce  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the 
worker— benefits  which  are  not  accorded 
m  the  great  majority  of  Instances  for 
our  own  migrant  farmworkers. 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  this  point  and  others 
dlacussed  In  the  committee's  hearings 
have  great  relevance  for  the  pr(H)06ed 
extension  of  Public  Law  78  which,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  we  will  be  considering 
shortly.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
review  them  carefully  and  bear  them  in 
mind  when  we  discuss  that  proposal,  for 
Public  Law  78  is  a  measure  which  I 
beUeve  to  be  morally  unacceptable  to  the 
basic  tenets  of  our  society,  which  is 
contrary  to  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  which  is  certainly  inconsistent  with 
our  attempts  to  combat  t^e  very  serious 
problem  of  imemployment  and  under- 
employment with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted today. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
hearing  the  lengthy  discussion  on  the 
bill — H  Jl.  5517 — to  provide  siipplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  I  am  delighted  to  observe  the 
bipartisan  acceptance  of  the  $5  million 
item  for  the  land  acquisition  program  of 
Point  Reyes  National  Seashore  located 
In  Marin  County. 

I  should  like  to  commend  this  honor- 
able body  for  its  attitude  toward  the 
early  acquisition  of  the  land  withhi  the 
confines  of  the  park  area.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
Include  in  the  Rbcord  my  views  as  to  why 
this  action  at  this  time  is  most 
appropriate. 

First  of  all.  this  project  has  been  ac- 
cepted into  the  sphere  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility by  the  action  of  the  87th 
Congress.  In  Joining  this  honorable 
body,  I  want  to  simply  point  out  reasons 
why  early  acquisition  Is  essential.  Since 
authorization  of  this  project,  there  has 
been  an  expanded  speculation  program 
Initiated  by  investors.  In  view  of  this, 
it  appears  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  appropriate 
funds  for  early  acquisition.  Due  to  this 
speculation,  the  land  values  are  certain 
to  increase  with  subsequent  higher  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  as  time 
lapses.  Furthermore,  the  present  land 
owners  who  are  affected  by  the  project 
are  concerned  about  their  own  personal 
future  plans  which  obviously  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  payment  for  their 
properties  before  any  positive  futm-e 
plans  can  be  made.  It  is  only  fair  that 
their  considerations  be  recognized. 

Also,  in  endorsing  this  project,  I  con- 
cur with  the  Members  of  the  a7th  Con- 
gress who  recognized  the  great  value  in 
establishing  a  national  park  immediately 
contiguous  to  a  major  population  area 
and  promoted  conservation  in  an  area 
where  a  maximum  number  of  our  popu- 
lation can  enjoy  it. 

Early  acquisition  should  then  encour- 
age developments  in  areas  adjacent  to 
the  parks,  thereby  expediting  recovery 
of  the  lost  tax  base  by  the  local  units  of 
government. 

Mr  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Fulton]. 


Mr.  HECHIER.  Mt.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  "  Chairman  I 
strongly  suiwort  the  restoration  of  $450 
million  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  late  and 
I  shall  not  take  much  time,  but  I  wish 
to  register  my  hearty  approval  of  the 
efforts  to  restore  460  million  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

I  was  very  interested  hi  the  earlier 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Cramer]  concerning  swimming 
pools,  ski  slides  and  other  recreational 
projects.  At  the  time  the  origiruU  au- 
thorization bill  was  being  debated  ih  the 
last  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida made  a  similar  speech  casting  ridicule 
on  applicaUons  of  this  nature.  He  was 
assured  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that 
the  central  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to 
enable  communlUes  to  provide  badly 
needed  pubUc  facilities  which  would  also 
provide  Jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  both  last 
year  and  this  year  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose.  Let  me  furnish  a  very  practi- 
cal example.  As  soon  as  the  appropria- 
tion was  voted  for  the  bill  last  year  and 
Congress  had  adjourned.  I  addressed 
letters  to  the  mayors  of  every  community 
in  the  13  counties  of  my  congres- 
sional district,  as  weU  as  to  the  county 
officials  and  civic  leaders,  apprising  them 
of  the  nature  of  the  legislation — em- 
phasizing that  recreational  projects  were 
given  a  low  priority.  Then  I  set  up  a 
series  of  meetings  In  the  county  seat  of 
every  county  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, enabling  officials  frtmi  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  other  agencies  to  explain 
the  accelerated  public  works  program 
and  to  answer  questions  by  local 
officials. 

At  many  of  these  meetings,  the  local 
people  asked:  "What  about  a  swimming 
pool?  What  about  a  playground? 
What  about  a  himtlng  or  fishing  lodge?" 
These  all  represent  activities  we  West 
Virginians  love  to  engage  in,  being  an 
outdoor  people.  But  Invariably  I  told 
the  people  at  these  meetings  about  the 
wonderful  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  and  how  he  had  made  us 
promise  not  to  use  the  bill  for  any  of 
this  type  of  project.  And  as  a  result, 
we  had  maybe  two  or  three  applications 
out  the  hundreds  we  received  for  recrea- 
tional projects,  but  Invariably  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  would 
simply  write  "Recreational"  across  the 
face  of  them  and  not  even  move  such 
applications  out  of  the  Regional  Office. 
As  a  result,  all  of  our  approved  projects 
have  been  for  libraries,  street  paving, 
storm  sewers,  sewer  lateral  lines,  sewage 
disposal  systems,  hospitals,  and  health 
centers. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  fears  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  are  groundless. 
All  over  the  Nation,  critically  needed  lo- 
cal projects  are  moving  forward,  jobs 
are  being  provided,  and  I  hope  that  the 
$450  «illlion  will  be  voted  to  continue 
this  worthwhile  program. 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  is  my  privilege  to  serye 
Nashville  and  Davidson  County.  Tenn., 
the  historic  Hermitage  district,  home  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Andrew  Jackson,  one 
of  the  great  names  in  American  history, 
who.  If  he  were  sitting  in  this  body  today 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  no  reservations 
about  the  funds  under  discussion  and 
their  necessity. 

Andrew  Jackson  would  know  that  the 
Hermitage  district  today  does  not  qual- 
ify for  these  moneys,  that  our  economy 
Is  strong  and  diversified:  that  our  unem- 
ployment is  well  below  the  national  aver- 
age. 

If  *<»d  Hickory"  sat  here  today  and 
were  a  man  of  narrow  vision  who  could 
see  no  farther  than  the  boimdaries  of 
his  own  district,  he  might  well  say  "My 
people  do  not  need  these  funds,  so  why 
should  I  put  myself  on  the  political  limb 
by  urging  this  appropriation?" 

But  General  Jackson  was  a  much  big- 
ger man.  Andy  Jackson  could  and  would 
see  far  beyond  his  own  district;  be  would 
see  that  in  Tennessee  alone  62  of  our 
95  counties  are  listed  as  depressed  areas 
and  need  these  funds.  In  many  instances, 
for  their  very  survival. 

Andrew  Jackson  not  only  could  but 
did  see  far  beycmd  the  fertile  valleys  of 
middle  Tennessee  and  what  he  saw  he 
understood.  It  was  because  of  this 
vision,  this  compassion  and  imderstand- 
ing  for  all  the  people  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son was  elected  to  the  highest  office  In 
the  United  States. 

Today  I  would  ask  you,  in  the  great 
tradition  not  only  of  Andrew  Jackson 
but  of  our  frontier  forefathers  who  al- 
ways had  a  helping  hand  for  their  neigh- 
bors, to  restore  this  appropriation. 

In  the  great  midlands  of  our  Nation 
with  their  lush  fields  of  grain  there  are 
few  depressed  areas  such  as  we  have  In 
many  parts  of  the  South. 

In  the  upper  Middle  West,  the  home  of 
the  world's  finest  dairy  producers,  there 
are  few  depressed  areas  such  as  the 
blighted  coal  regions  of  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 

But  we  all  have  our  problems.  With 
the  farmers,  it  is  overproduction  and 
they  need  Government  aid  in  the  form 
of  price  support.  The  dairy  fanner  has 
his  problem.  In  our  oil-rich  Southwest 
the  producer  is  aided  with  tax  relief 
throiigh  the  depletion  allowance. 

We  all  have  situations  which  may  be 
particular  to  our  own  areas  but  we  can- 
not solve  them  by  ourselves. 

Only  by  aiding  one  another  in  the 
tradition  of  our  forefathers  have  these 
problems  been  met  and  eased. 

We  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  for- 
eign aid  to  help  other  nations  each  year, 
and  I  do  not  question  the  worth  and  need 
of  these  foreign  peoples. 

But  this  issue  before  us  today  is  to 
help  our  own  people  who.  I  say  un- 
eqtilvocally.  are  as  deserving  as  any  na- 
tion on  God's  earth.  If  we  can  spend 
$4  billion  to  help  others  why  can  we  not 
spend  $450  million  to  help  our  own. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  an  obligation  and 
a  trust  here.  This  program  was  launched 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  was 
not  a  Member  at  that  time  but  had  I 
been.  I  would  have  voted  for  It. 


I  hope  the  Members  of  this  great  and 
dignified  body  will  not  waver  In  their 
trust  and  will  not  fall  to  carry  out  their 
duty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton]. My  views  on  this  subject  are  well 
known.  Rather  than  take  the  time  of 
the  House  myself  I  have  left  it  for  others. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 
ment and  thank  him  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  struck 
$500  million  for  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  from  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  we  are  today 
considering.  I  believe  these  funds  must 
be  restored. 

In  February,  there  were  4.S18.000  un- 
employed, approximately  one-half  of 
whom  reside  in  areas  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  By  restoring  this  $500  million, 
we  would  be  able  to  give  on-site  em- 
ployment to  about  60,000  of  these  in- 
dividuals for  1  year.  In  addition,  related 
service  industries  would  absorb  a  portion 
of  these  unemployed;  thus,  nearly  10 
percent  of  those  out  of  work  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  would  be 
gainfully  employed. 

It  is  my  undertsanding  that  a  backlog 
of  over  6.200  essential  and  urgent  public 
works  projects  has  accimiulated  in  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
Additional  applications  for  grants-in- 
aid  from  States  and  local  communities 
are  continuing  to  be  received— New 
Mexico  alone  has  over  50  applications 
pending. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $900  mil- 
lion; $400  million  of  this  sum  was  ap- 
propriated and  within  5  monttis  had 
been  allocated.  The  additional  $500 
million  appropriation  which  we  are  now 
considering  is  of  paramount  importance 
and  la  extremely  vital  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue tills  worthwhile  program. 

A  great  portion  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  has  been  designated  a  labor  sur- 
plus area  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Fourteen  counties  and  nine  Indian 
pueblos  have  been  declared  economically 
depressed  areas  and  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  many  of  our 
commimitles  are  In  dire  need  of  Federal 
assistance  to  Implement  public  works 
projects  necessary  for  the  continued 
health  of  our  citizens.  Because  of  lim- 
ited bonding  capacity,  capital  resources 
and  tax  revenues,  these  communities 
must  have  Federal  assistance  in  order 
to  initiate  and  qomplete  these  vitally 
needed  public  works  projects. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  over  80 
percent  of  the  accelerated  public  works 
funds  expended  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  was  not  used  for  community  im- 
provements, but  was  administered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Forest 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
$500  million   appropriation  which  was 
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deleted  from  this  supplemental  is  pr>_i_. 
for  commimlty  Improvements  «nS» 
sewer  projects,  storm  drains  muSiS 
gas  83rstems.  municipal  water  cnS!^ 
and  other  such  projects.  •^■»^^ 

As  I  stated  before,  communltlM  h. 
New  Mexico  have  over  50  apnlic^LJj 
for  Federal  assistance  pending  DqTi! 
lack  of  funds,  no  action  has  been  tilS 
on  these  applications.  I  do  not  wi^u 
take  up  too  much  time  by  enumertttw 
each  in  detaU.  However.  I  would  U^ 
cite  a  few  examples  of  the  conditio^ 
which  exist  in  some  of  our  New  Ua^ 
communities  which  have  appUed  f» 
assistance  under  the  accelerated  pnk^ 
works  program  and  which  have  nhS 
made  arrangements  to  sell  nrml 
bonds  for  the  necessary  matching  ttaJ. 
The  following  examples  are  bim* 
representative:  ""^ 

The  city  of  Raton  Is  facing  a  erltleal 
water  shortage  because  of  the  inshi^ 
of  the  present  12-inch  transmission  Um 
to  deUver  water  to  the  city.  The  prenl 
water  line  to  the  fUter  plant  from  iZ 
Maloya  is  not  adequate  to  supply  tte 
city's  needs.  At  one  time,  the  level  ^ 
water  in  the  city's  reservoir  was  ao  lov 
that  the  city  was  in  great  danger.  B  a 
fire  had  broken  out,  the  citizens  wmM 
have  been  unable  to  fight  it  Rstoni 
application  for  assistance  has  been  hall 
up  due  to  lack  of  fimds. 

Last  November  Bernalillo  applied  for 
assistance  to  construct  a  central  dnit 
along  the  main  street  of  the  town  b*. 
cause  each  year  serious  damage  to  prop, 
erty  results  from  fioods  during  hasty 
rains.  This  application  has  also  bea 
held  up  because  the  appropriated  ftm^ 
have  already  been  expended. 

In  Santa  Rosa,  N.  Mex.,  the  mtmldpd 
water  system  has  been  condemned  tf 
the  New  Mexico  State  Health  Depart* 
ment  "nie  community  is  allowed  la 
continue  the  use  of  this  system  on  a  d»y- 
to-day  basis  pending  the  construction  cf 
a  new  municipal  water  system.  Th^ 
application  has  been  pending  §iwm  iHt 
October.  Santa  Rosa  has  a  very  Ustftad 
bonding  capacity,  and  if  a  new  munktpal 
water  system  is  to  be  constructed.  Fad- 
eral  assi5taru^e  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  villages  of  Morlarty  and  WUbaid 
and  the  town  of  Eiatancla  applied  for 
Federal  assistance  for  construction  d  i 
natural  gas  system  for  their  coamroA- 
ties.  These  applicaUons  were  forwardai 
last  November  to  the  oonununlty  faaft> 
ties  administration  for  action;  bowvm, 
here  again,  no  action  was  taken  beeuN 
the  funds  appropriated  had  already  baei 
allocated. 

The  dty  of  Espanola  applied  for  aa* 
slstance  several  months  ago  for  badtf 
needed  water  works  and  sanitary  aevar 
improvements  Including  a  water  well  and 
storage  tank  and  a  new  sewer  treatment 
plant.  The  completion  of  this  project  k 
essential  to  the  continued  health  of  0» 
entire  community,  but  unfortunately,  tba 
city's  application  has  not  yet  bean 
approved. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  our  need  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  great  in  New 
Mexico.  This  sltxiatlon  is  not  uniqoe  to 
my  State  alone — other  States  througiMt 
the   country   have   communities  irtiMi 
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teM  a  limited  bonding  capacity  and  low 
S  revenue  where  Federal  assHrtsnre  Is 
JJtil  if  needed  conununity  improvemento 
u«  to  be  undertaken. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  restore  this  $500  million  appro- 
orlsUon  to  the  supplemental  under  con- 
Sderatlon  in  order  that  these  vitally 
j^eeded  community  Improvements  can  be 
initiated  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Acceleration  Act  has  two  main 
p\jnx»es.  Let  me  quote  from  the  act 
itself: 

jletton  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  1b 
ggQiaary,  both  to  provide  immediate  use- 
jgl  ffork  for  the  unemployed  in  these  com- 
ounltlea  through  Improvement  of  their 
faclUtlOT.  to  become  more  conducive  to  in- 
duatrlAl  development  and  to  provide  better 
placet  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Other  speakers  have  mentioned  the 
"Iminediate  useful  work"  which  will  be 
provided  by  this  appropriation  if  It  Is 
nttoni  to  the  bill.  These  Jobs  are  im- 
portant but  they  are  only  one  side  of  the 
coin.  TTie  other  side  is  the  creation  of 
pobUc  facilities  which  will  help  these 
oommunltles  attract  indxistry  and  be 
better  places  to  live. 

I  strongly  urge  the  restoration  of  the 
$450  million  for  accelerated  public 
works  because  I  believe  that  only  through 
IndustrlaJ  development  can  we  perma- 
nently solve  the  problems  of  these  hard- 
hit  areas. 

No  industry  wants  to  move  Into  a 
slum,  whether  rural  or  urban.  If  a  com- 
munity has  a  dilapidated  city  hall  or 
courthouse,  or  an  inadequate  hospital, 
or  streets  in  poor  condition  or  a  water 
system  unable  to  supply  adequate  fire 
protection  or  a  polluted  stream,  then  It 
may  well  kwe,  or  have  already  lost,  a 
prime  industrial  prospect. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
Is  not  a  leaf  raking  program.  It  is  a 
pobllc  works  construction  program 
wbkh  has  already  created  $400  mllUon 
north  of  puMlc  facilities  from  Its  3,756 
todlvldual  projects.  And  It  is  not  a  give- 
away program.  Communities  generally 
have  to  put  up  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
project.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  of 
sefere  unemplo]nnent  the  community 
stm  has  to  put  up  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  project 

So  these  are  not  frivolous  projects. 
These  are  the  projects  necessary  to  a 
decent  standard  of  community  living — 
water  and  sewer  and  gas  systems — 
waste  treatment  plants— Incinerators— 
dty  halls— hospitals— In  short,  all  of  the 
things  American  Industry  looks  for  when 
evaluating  a  community  prior  to  making 
a  decision  about  a  new  plant. 

And  you  can  readily  agree  that  a  com- 
munity saddled  with  high  and  persistent 
unemployment — these  CMnmunltles  can- 
not afford  the  full  cost  of  these  local 
public  works.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  do  not  restore  these 
lunds  the  projects  wUl  never  be  built. 

For  a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
wn  of  the  distressed  areas  I  urge  the 
House  to  restore  the  approprlaUon  for 
•eceleratcd  public  works. 

h2?;  >*AT8UNAGA.      Mr.    Chairman. 
Mspite  bright  prospects  brought  on  by 


the  latest  unemployment  figures,  unem- 
ployment remains  a  most  serious  stsrmie 
to  our  economic  growth.  There  remain 
throughout  our  Nation  pockets  of  sus- 
tained and  severe  unemplosmient  and 
vmderemployment  It  is  at  these  pockets 
of  economic  depression  that  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  and  the  Ac- 
celerated Public  Works  Act  of  1962  are 
aimed.  The  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Act  has  been  providing  the  vital,  short- 
term,  immediate  relief  necessary  to  carry 
forth  the  long-range  objectives  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  au- 
thorized $900  million  to  combat  the  per- 
sistent high  level  of  unemployment  In 
depressed  areas  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  the  construction  of  essen- 
tial public  works.  With  the  full  authori- 
zation appropriated  we  can  provide  Jobs 
for  10  percent  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
1 ,228  eligible  depressed  areas. 

The  $400  million  appropriated  already 
has  been  allocated  to  3,756  projects  cov- 
ering every  State  and  almost  all  con- 
gressional districts.  Work  on  these 
projects  has  made  a  significant  dent  not 
only  on  our  local  imemplosrment  rate  but 
on  the  tremendous  backlog  of  public 
works  projects  we  have. 

I  strongly  support  the  restoration  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  funds  neces- 
sary to  continue  action  on  this  program 
which  has  already  contributed  greatly 
to  the  reduction  of  unemplosrment  and 
to  the  stimulation  of  oiu-  national  econ- 
omy. Without  the  additional  funds. 
Hawaii,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, will  suffer  an  Irreparable  setback. 
Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  less 
than  6  months  ago  millions  of  Americans 
learned  with  a  shock  that  the  possibility 
of  nuclear  warfare  is  virtually  on  our 
own  doorstep. 

The  civil  defense  oflBce  In  my  home- 
town was  flooded  with  questions  from 
worried  citizens  who  wanted  to  know 
what  they  should  do  if  those  Cuban- 
based  missiles  started  coming  our  way. 
TTiere  was  also  a  certain  amount  of 
anger  that  the  civil  defense  program 
was  not  more  advanced  than  It  was. 

Actually,  even  at  that  time  the  pro- 
gram was  quite  far  along.  The  Defense 
Department  had  surveyed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  buildings  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  and  had  located  fallout 
shelter  space  for  millions  of  citizens. 
Thousands  of  building  owners  had  signed 
agreements  to  make  space  in  their  build- 
ings available  for  public  shelter  In  an 
emergency.  A  huge  operation,  largely 
volunteer  in  character,  was  starting  in 
many  cotiununltles  to  post  shelter  signs 
on  the  surveyed  buildings  and  to  stock 
the  buildings  with  emergency  provisions 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Cuba 
since  those  days  last  October  when  Cuba 
was  about  the  only  thing  we  were  worry- 
ing about.  We  have  heard  less  about 
civil  defense — probably  because  the  crisis 
has  faded,  the  Communist  finger  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  so  close  to  the 
trigger.  In  fact,  the  latest  news  on  civil 
defense  came  last  week  when  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  refused  an  admin- 
istration supplemental  request  of  $58.9 
million  to  purchase  additional  supplies 
for  public  shelters   and   $3  million  to 


update    the    shelter    survey    completed 
eariier  this  year. 

I  do  not  question  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  conunlttee  to  economize  in 
Federal  expenditures.  I  am  In  full  sym- 
pathy with  this.  But  I  wonder  how  we 
can  so  easily  forget  the  great  danger  we 
faced  only  6  months  ago  when  we  wished 
we  were  much  better  prepared  on  the 
civilian  front  than  we  were.  And  I  would 
simply  point  out  that  wishing  for  pro- 
tection during  a  time  of  crisis  does  not 
bring  it  into  existence.  That  must  be 
done  now — today — and  in  the  months 
ahead,  long  before  any  crisis. 

The  subconunlttee  that  recommended 
against  the  civil  defense  supplemental 
request  stated  in  its  report  that  we  have 
enough  shelter  supplies  on  hand  or  on 
order  "adequate  for  the  time  being" — 
those  are  the  exact  words  In  the  report: 
"adequate  for  the  time  being." 

Most  things  we  do  are  adequate  for 
the  time  being — if  we  are  not  too  con- 
cerned with  the  future.  But  adequate 
civil  defense  requires  action  now  and  in 
the  months  ahead  if  we  are  to  be  pre- 
pared for  another  Cuba. 

In  my  view,  we  catmot  develop  a  na- 
tionwide shelter  program,  with  all  its 
complex  ingredients  of  purchasing,  pro- 
duction, transportation  of  supplies  and 
the  like,  if  we  are  going  to  Judge  when 
to  move  on  any  of  these  matters  only  on 
the  basis  of  adequacy  for  the  time  being. 

I  urge  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  review  the  need  for  fimds  to  avoid 
interruption  of  the  shelter  supply  line 
and  to  take  such  actlpn  as  is  necessary 
when  It  is  necessary. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  urge  the  restoration  of  the  full 
amount  of  $450  million  recommended  by 
the  subconmiittee  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

There  are  more  than  1,200  areas  in 
the  country  which  are  eligible  for  proj- 
ects under  this  program.  Some  of  these 
are  rural  counties  with  many  small 
towns.  Some  are  metropolitan  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment. 

In  the  niral  areas  the  problem  Is  gen- 
erally underemployment  and  low  family 
income.  The  median  family  income  for 
the  Nation  is  $5,660  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1960.  Yet  mdi-e 
than  170  of  the  areas  eligible  for  acceler- 
ated public  works  have  median  family 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,800  per  year. 
You  can  imagine  the  standard  of  living 
that  these  people  must  have. 

In  the  urban  areas  the  problem  Is  gen- 
erally that  of  unemployment.  The  na- 
tional average  of  unemployment  today  is 
about  5.6  percent  of  the  work  force. 
Many  of  the  areas  eligible  for  accelerated 
public  works  have  unemployment  rates 
In  excess  of  20  percent.  The  national 
unemployment  rate  during  the  depths  of 
the  depression  in  1933  was  24.9  percent. 
Gentlemen,  there  are  areas  in  these 
United  States  that  have  unemployment 
rates  in  excess  of  those  diulng  the  worst 
part  of  the  great  depression. 

Why  are  these  areas  suffering  so? 
Are  their  people  lazy  or  irresponsible? 
Are  they  content  to  live  on  Federal  sur- 
plus foods? 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  most  of  the  areas 
eligible  for  accelerated  public  works,  the 
problem  has  existed  for  decades.    These 
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are  tbe  areas  whose  eoonomies  have  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.    These  areas  are  victims  of 
changing    ttmes.    «H^»^*ig    oonsumer 
tastes,  new  technologies,  depleted  natu- 
ral  resourees.    womout   soil    or    over- 
rellanee  on  a  single  declining  Industry. 
Mr.  Chairman.  If  you  feel  as  I  do  that 
unemployinent  rates  of  26.1  percent  in 
Benewah    and    Shoshone    Counties    in 
Idaho:    of   34.4  percent  In   Livingston 
County.  L*.;   of   27   percent  in   Mora 
County.   N.   Mex.;    of   26.4   percent   In 
Oraham  County.  N.C.;  and  27.»  percent 
in  Crawford  County.  Mich.,  are  too  high 
for  America  I  ask  you  to  vote  to  restore 
these  funds  for  accelerated  public  works 
to  create  Jobs  for  these  people. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  action  of  the  House  Approprla- 
UoQs  Committee  eliminating  funds  for 
the  continuation  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  Is  a  blow  to  those 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  un- 
employed. 

This  action  is  especially  harsh  on  those 
areas  such  as  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
region  which  have  fallen  victim  to  the 
vast  changes  In  our  technology  and  a 
changing  market  structure.    For  over  6 
years,  Detroit  has  been  classified  as  a 
d^ressed  area.    This  is  a  matter  of  "deep 
concern  to  all  of  us.    Our  mayor  has 
moved  to  utilize  the  tools  for  hastening 
our  recovery  through  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  the  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  Act.  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
As  a  result  of  continued  unemploy- 
ment, much  needed  public  works  have 
lagged  since  our  ability  to  finance  them 
was  limited.    XJnder  Accelerated  Public 
WoAs  Act,  Detroit  has  been  able  to  move 
up  much  needed  sewer  and  water  proj- 
ects.   Other  Important  pending  projects 
are  in  the  fields  of  health,  fire  protec- 
tion, and  the  like.    Obviously,  with  the 
current  $400  million  appropriation  ex- 
hausted, all  other  cwnmunltles  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, are  depending  on  the  supplemental 
appropriation   of   $500   million  recom- 
mended by  President  Kennedy  to  com- 
plete the  program  which  Congress  au- 
thorized last  year. 

The  funds  provided  to  Detroit  and 
sxirroimdlng  communities  under  the  in- 
itial public  works  apprc^rlation  means 
more  than  860.000  man-hours  of  work 
for  residents  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
Pending  projects  under  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  will  generate  more  than  2  mil- 
lion man-hours  of  labor.  I  urge  you  to 
include  $500  million  to  carry  wi  this  im- 
portant program  when  the  matter  comes 
before  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  WHITE,  Mr.  Chairman,  rein- 
statement of  $450  million  for  accelerated 
public  works  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bin  is  imperative  to  provide 
employment,  as  well  as  permanent  im- 
provements, in  commimlties  where  de- 
pressed economic  conditions  exist. 

In  11  of  the  19  counties  of  the  First 
District  of  Idaho,  which  I  represent, 
community  facilities  projects  were 
planned  tn  good  faith  with  careful 
analysis  by  reqxmsible  officials  who  re- 
lied on  accelerated  public  works  oonsid- 


eratioa  and  grants.  Some  of  the  project 
estimates  were  prepared  with  englzwer- 
ing  aid  and  in  some  cases  bond  Issues 
were  passed  to  provide  what  was  in- 
tended for  matching  funds.  Many  of 
these  projects  are  pending  because  funds 
Ux  grants  were  exhausted  before  the  ap- 
plications were  processed.  Pending 
projects  include  waterworks,  sewerage, 
replacing  wooden  water  mains,  post  office 
buildings,  street  improvements,  com- 
munity buildings,  recreation  site  prep- 
aration, and  highway  and  trail  con- 
struction, all  of  which  are  projects  of 
permanent  benefit 

The  unemployed  in  these  areas  of 
Idaho  are  not  out  of  work  of  their  own 
volition.  Depressed  conditions  m  the 
lumber  and  mining  industries  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  layoffs  in  most  in- 
stances. If  these  people  are  not  to  be 
assisted  with  employment  that  contrib- 
utes to  their  welfare  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economy  in  the  commvmities 
where  they  reside,  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  apply  for  unemployment 
compensation. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program,  a 
total  of  3.275  man-months  of  work  have 
been  allotted  in  projects  for  the  State 
of  Idaho  through  the  accelerated  public 
works.  This  employment  has  been  of 
inestimable  l>enefit  to  the  morale  of  the 
people  concerned  and  has  resulted  in 
acc(»npllshments  of  genuine  worth;  how- 
ever, additional  Federal  aid  is  sorely 
needed  to  implement  additional  proj- 
ects. The  accelerated  public  works  is  an 
exemplary  sirst^n  of  aid  without  wasts 
and  it  is  a  plan  especially  well  adapted 
to  small  communities.  Considering  the 
benefits  that  have  accrued  from  the  pro- 
gram, it  is  deplorable  that  there  is  parti- 
san (H>P08ition  to  continuance  of  the 
plan  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ministration which  initiated  accelerated 
public  works. 

In  the  sincere  belief  that  many  bless- 
ings will  result  from  continuance  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  who  are  interested  in  a 
measure  that  is  both  utilitarian  and  hu. 
manitarian.  to  support  the  suiH>lemental 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
March  newsletter  to  my  constituents  I  set 
forth  a  list  of  Philadelphia  projects  under 
the  accelerated  piibllo  woiks  program. 
I  received  a  report  from  the  office  of  the 
Administrator  for  public  works  accelera- 
tion on  an  up-to-date  list  of  all  projects 
cleared  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  announced  by  the  [>ar- 
ticipating  agencies  as  of  March  1.  1963. 
They  total  $5,153,000  in  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  funds  and  will  provide  an  esti- 
mated 7.569  man-months  or  630  man- 
years  of  onsite  employment  If 
Congress  approves  President  Kennedy's 
request  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  $500  million,  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  additional  projects  will  be 
approved  for  Philadelphia. 

The  funds  approved  for  Philadelphia 
Include  a  direct  Federal  project  now  in 
progress  at  Independence  National  Park ; 
a  new  maternity  building  for  the  Albert 
Einstein  Medical  Center,  a  project  im- 
der  the  PuUic  Health  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
W^are;  a  nimiber  of  projects  under  the 
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Community  FacillUes  Admini«tp»tw  ^ 
the  Housing  and  Home  FlnaSiSL!? 
such  as  the  Center  BuUdloc  faTS 
Trade  and  Convention  CcnterT.^*^ 
involving  the  Fox  Chase  Puni*??? 
Uon  and  the  Torresdale  Pimninc  S^ 
Uon;  stream  drainage  at  the  North  S* 
adelphia  Airport:  an  Interceptinir  iS 
at  Byberry  Creek,  and  otheriDroS 
which  benefit  other  sections  irf  wKr 
delphla.  *^'•' 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Am  ^ 
1962— Public  Law  87-«5g-HiuthSj! 
$900  million  for  construcUon  of^^^ 
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community  facilities  such  as  ho^S? 
streets,  water  and  sewage  systemTnnS 
^ Jic  buildings,  and  so  forth.  Prior  to^ 
Journment  last  October.  $400  nuntflp  ZT 
appropriated  under  the  act  to  begin  m^ 
on  these  projects  and  to  provide  le^ik 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  in. 
eluding  Philadelphia.  Thus  far  the  i^ 
gram  has  l>een  highly  succeasfuL 

I  feel  that  the  Members  shoold  bb. 
port  President  Kennedy's  request  forS 
remainder  of  the  funds  authortied? 
the  87th  Congress  for  such  a  worthwhS 
program. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ywu 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  our  £ 
tingulshed  colleague  from  CaUftn^ 
[Mr.VAwDEXM^l. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.Chalniu>,g 
was  cheering  news  for  most  of  w  ^ 
week,  to  learn  that  the  Nation's  —ibm 
ployment  ratio  had  dropped  by  half  % 
point — that  it  was  once  again  belov  | 
percent 

But  many  areas  of  serious  unempky. 
ment  persist.  One  of  them  is  my  boat 
county  of  San  Diego.  The  most  leeoA 
report  showed  our  Jobless  ratio  still  p«w 
ilously  near  8  i>ercent 

San  Diego's  skilled  labor  pool  has  eon- 
tributed  much  to  America's  fame,  sad  to 
America's  security.  My  community  boDt 
the  little  monoplane  that  carried  Chsriei 
Lindbergh  to  Paris.  A  third  of  a  eentvy 
later  it  built  the  giant  Atlas  that  bsi 
sent  American  astronauts  into  orbtt 

Today.  Scm  Diego  is  in  trouble.  Bat 
the  trouble  is  not  of  our  making.  It  k 
the  result  of  a  war  effort  that  left  oar 
community  in  the  same  category  m  s 
war  casualty.  For  the  trouble  sloi 
from  the  phaseout  of  oonventiaDal  sir- 
m^t  production,  and  from  compleUflo 
^  contracts  for  the  Atlas  missile.  gl> 
gkntic  efforts  undertaken  in  tines  cf 
crisis  to  help  insure  the  safety  of  • 
Nation. 

Our  efforts  were  successful,  as  the  flo> 
tory  in  war  and  our  new  supertorltF  to 
the  missile  race  can  attest 

But  this  success  had  its  price,  a  pilee 
paid  by  the  cities.  For  with  the  orlM 
past,  the  need  for  defense  productka 
all  but  ended  and  with  It.  the  need  for  the 
workers*  services. 

They  had  come  hi  time  of  the  Nstloo^ 
need,  and  the  city  had  received  them. 
They  came  at  their  country's  call  to  woik. 
Now.  their  call  is  to  their  country  to  hdp 
them  keep  working. 

This  is  what  the  accelerated  pubBe 
works  program  is  all  about 

Our  people's  skills — in  San  Diego  sni 
elsewhere — will  continue  to  help  bufld 
America — I  promise  you.  Meanwhikt  I 
ask  that  the  House  htip  us  absorb  tht 


^__  of  change — help  us  by  your  votes 
^Sirvm.  to  extend  this  very  practical 
Z^MB  for  speeding  pubUo  works. 
««5Jr;j;HAlRMAN.  TtoA  time  of  the 
irntif"*"  from  California  has  expired. 
^^mTfor  debate  has  expired.  The 
hour  is  5  o'clock.  Under  the  previous 
^ler  of  the  House  the  Committee  rises. 
)^rdlngly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  speaker  having  resumed  the  chahr. 
ur  BoLLWO.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
BiUee  (rf  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tbs  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
»2ia  bill  (H.R.  5517)  making  supple- 
meotsl  appr(H>riation8  for  the  fiscal  year 
^ina  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
bad  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

ICr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unsnlmouB  consent  that  all  Members 
Bsy  have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rccoks  on 
the  bill  under  consideration. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 


CQIOflTTEE  ON  WATS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  MniiS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
ananimous  consent  that  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until 
midnight  Friday,  April  12.  next,  to  fUe 
a  report  on  the  bill  HJl.  4655. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcoounit- 
tee  on  Labor  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  tomorrow  after- 
noon. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectioa^o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETINO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader  and 
tbere  was  an  understanding — I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  aware  of 
U— that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  come 
in  at  11  o'clock.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
Bous  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  why  ? 

lir.  AI^ERT.  We  would  Uke  expedi- 
tiously to  dispose  of  this  matter.  We 
have  only  finished  general  debate.  I 
understand  there  are  over  100  items  in 
the  bill.  We  would  like  to  expedite  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  as  much  as  possible 
07  meeting  at  11  o'clock.  We  can  get 
mto  consideration  of  the  bill  under  the 
5-minute  rule  by  noon  tomorrow.  We 
cix 88S 


have  other  bills,  and  we  want  to  dispose 
of  them  before  Friday,  if  possible,  and  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeoum 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  HalleckI,  did  speak  to  me 
about  an  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  come  in  at 
11  o'clock.  I  agreed  with  him  to  come  in 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  it  seems  to  me  that  having 
finished  general  debate  this  bill  ought  to 
be  handled  easily  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  foiu*  other 
bills  on  the  program  for  this  week,  and 
we  would  like  to  expedite  consideration 
of  this  and  all  the  other  bills. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC   WORKS 


The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  communicatloa,  which  was 
read,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

CoMMiTTix   ON   Public   Wokks, 

HOUBK    or   RxPBESKI<rTATIVXB, 

VfaBh-ington.  D.C.,  March  6.  1963. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCoemack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol,  Wathington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Ms.  Spxaktb:  Tbe  Conunittee  on 
PubUc  Worlu  of  the  House  of  Repreeentativee 
approved  on  March  6,  1963.  a  proapectiis  tor 
the  construction  of  87  small  public  building 
projects  under  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  which  qualify  for  construction  under 
the  PubUo  Works  Acceleration  Act,  which 
were  transmitted  to  this  conunittee  from 
the  General  Services  Administration.  (See 
attached  list.) 

Sincerely  yours. 

Crakueb  a.  Buciclxt, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Work*. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

Comcrrm  on  Public  Works, 

HOUSB  or  REPRESXNTATrntS, 

WaOilngton,  DC.  April  4. 1$63. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McOobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  The  Capitol,  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  OxAB  Mb.  Spkaxxb:  Pursuant  to  the 
proTlalons  of  section  7(a)  of  the  PubUo 
Bixlldlngs  Act  of  1960,  the  Committee  on 
PabUc  Works  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
ttves  on  April  4,  1963,  approved  proepect\ises 
for  tbe  foUowlng  public  buUdliig  projaeta, 
which  were  transmitted  to  this  eommltta* 
from  the  General  Serrlcaa  Admlnistrmtlon: 

BXnLOINCS  PEai>OSE0  rOB  CONSTBUCnON 

Location  and  type 

Alabama: 

Cullman,  post  oOce  and  Federal  oOee 
buUdlng. 

Tuscaloosa,  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Alaska:  Tok  Junction,  border  Btatlon. 

Arkansas:  Hope,  post  office  and  Federal 
office  buUdlng. 

California: 

BIythe,  post  cOce  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Harbor  City,  post  offioe  and  Fsdaral  oOee 
buUdlng. 


Jackson,  post  office  and  Federal  office  buUd- 
lng. 

San  Bruno,  records  center. 

Van  Nuys,  Federal  office  building. 

Colorado: 

Olenwood  Springs,  post  oOlce  and  Federal 
office  buUdlng. 

LeadTllto.  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Coaneetlcut: 

Brldgei>ort,  coiu^house  and  Federal  office 
buUdlng. 

Windsor  Locks,  poet  office  and  Federal  offioe 
buUdlng. 

Florida: 

Cross  City,  poet  office  and  Federal  offloe 
building. 

Ocoee,  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

UmatllU.  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Georgia: 

Acworth,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Amerlcus.  post  office  and  courthousa. 

Chatsworth,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Toccoa.  post  office  and  Federal  office 
buUdlng. 

Indiana:  BransvUle,  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building,  post  office  and  Federal 
Office  Building. 

Kansas : 

Scott  City,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
buUding. 

Wellington,  poet  office  and  Federal  oSBoe 
buUdlng. 

Kentucky: 

Covington.  Internal  Berenue  Serrlee  Cen- 
ter. 

Olive  HUl,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Paris,  poet  office  and  Federal  oOce  build- 
ing. 

LioulBlana: 

Crowley,  post  office  and  Federal  offica 
building. 

Opalousas,  post  office  and  courthouse. 

Thlbodaux,  poet  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Maryland : 

Centrevllle,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Prince  Frederick,  post  office  and  Federal 
office  buUdlng. 

Sultland.  central  heating  plant. 

Massachusetts : 

Boston,  records  center. 

Boston-Lawrence,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice Center. 

Marlboro,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Mllford,  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Springfield,  post  oOkM  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Michigan: 

Detroit,  Federal  office  buUdlng. 

Grand  Haven,  post  offioe  and  I^Kleral  office 
buUdlng. 

Minnesota:  Fort  SoeUlng.  Federal  office 
buUdlng. 

Missouri: 

Crystal  City,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Montgomery  City,  poet  office  and  Federal 
office  building. 

New  Hampshire:  Berlin,  post  office  and 
Federal  office  buUdlng. 

New  Jersey : 

Avenal,  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Burlington,  post  oOee  and  Federal  office 
building. 

New  Mexico:  Raton,  post  oOee  and  Fsderal 
office  building. 

North  Oarollna: 

Cary.  poet  office  and  Federal  oAcs  boUd- 
ing. 

JacksonvlUe.  post  offioe  and  Federal 
buUdlng. 
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Raleigh,  poat  office,  courthouK  and  Fed- 
eral office  building. 

Waynesvllle,  post  ofllc«  and  Federal  office 
building. 

North  Dakota: 

Fargo,  poet  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Pembina,  border  station  (revision) . 
^bio; 

'^ Canton,  poet  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Mantua,  poet  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Oklahoma : 

Elk  City,  poet  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Hugo,  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Oregon: 

Baker,  poet  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Enterprise,  poet  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Portland,  Federal  office  building. 

PrlnevUle,  poet  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Pennsylvania: 

Dallas,  poet  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Irwin,  poet  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing. 

Tennessee:  Oak  Ridge,  Federal  office  buUd- 
Ing. 

Texas: 

San  Antonio,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Sulphur  Springs,  poet  office  and  Federal 
office  building. 

Vermont,  St.  Johnsbury,  poet  office  and 
Federal  office  building. 

Vlrg^lnla.  Chester,  poet  office  and  Federal 
office  building. 

Washington : 

Colvllle.  Federal  office  building. 

Vancouver,  Federal  office  building. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  office  building.  Department  of 
Labor  building. 

Courthouse,  (Tax  Co\irt) . 

Total:  71  buildings. 

ALTEXATTON  PHOJECTS    (EXTENSIOK  AND/0>  CON- 
VKSSIOM) 

California,  Calexlco,  border  station. 

Massachusetts : 

Cambridge,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
building. 

Springfield,  courthouisi^and  Federal  office 
building  (revision).  ^^ 

Michigan,  Detroit,  Roosevelt  Park  Annex. 

North  Dakota,  Fargo,  poet  office  and  coiirt- 
house. 

Ohio,  Canton,  post  office  and  Federal  office 
bxiildlng  (revision). 

Vermont,  St.  Albans,  post  office,  custom- 
house and  Federal  office  building. 

District  of  Columbia,  Federal  office  tmlld- 
Ing.  National  Science  Foundation  building. 

Total :  eight  projects. 
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Alaska,  Anchorage,  post  office  and  court- 
house. 

California,  San  Francisco;  49  Fourth  Street 
building. 

Colorado,  Pueblo,  post  office  and  court- 
house. 

Florida.  Fort  Myers,  post  office. 

Oeivgla: 

Atlanta.  Federal  annex. 

Oalnesvllle,  poet  office  and  courthouse. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  customhouse. 

Maryland: 

Baltimore,  customhouse. 

Sultland.  Federal  office  biillding  No.  3. 

Suitland.  Federal  office  building  No.  4. 

Massachusetts.  Boston,  appraisers  stores. 

Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  post  office  and  custom- 
house. 


Missouri: 

St.  Joseph,  post  office  and  eourtho\ise. 

St.  Louis.  Federal  office  building,  308  North 
Broadway. 

St.  Louis,  post  office. 

New  Jersey : 

Newark,  Federal  office  buUdlng.  20  Wash- 
ington Place. 

Newark,  poet  office  and  courthouse. 

New  York: 

Albany,  post  office,  courthouse  and  custom- 
house. 

Brooklyn,  Federal  office  building.  310  Liv- 
ingston Street. 

Brooklyn,  poet  office  and  courthouse. 

New   York,  appraisers'   stores,  201   Varlck 
Street. 

New  York,  Federal  office  building,  3S3  Sev- 
enth Avenue. 

New  York,  poet  office,  Grand  Central  An- 
nex. 

New  York,  poet  office,  Morgan  Annex. 

North  Carolina:    AsheviUe,  Federal  build- 
ing. 

Oregon: 

Klamath  Falls,  post  office. 

Medford,  p>oet  office  and  courthouse. 

Portland,  courthouse. 

Pennsylvania:     Philadelphia.     128     North 
Broad  Street. 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  Falls,  post  office  and 
courthouse. 

Tennessee:    Memphis,    post    office,    court- 
house and  customhouse. 

Utah:  Clearfield,  Naval  Supply   Depot. 

Virginia: 

Arlington,  temporary  building  No.  7. 

Arlington,  heating,  refrigeration,  and  sew- 
age disposal  plants. 

Washington:  Seattle,  courthouse. 

Wisconsin:    Milwaukee,  342   North   Water 
Street. 

Washington,  D.C.: 

Central  heating  and  refrigeration  plant. 

Treasury  Annex. 

101  Indiana  Avenue  NW. 

1636  K  Street  NW. 

24th  and  M  Street,  building. 

Total:  41  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaxlxb  a.  Bvcklet. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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ITALY 

Mrs.  KKT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanlmoiia  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ad- 
miration for  the  people  of  Italy  compels 
me  to  speak  today  about  some  of  the 
great  decisions  facing  their  nation. 
These  decisions  affect  not  only  the  future 
of  Italy  but  also  the  future  of  the  en- 
tire free  world.  They  are,  therefore,  of 
deep  concern  to  all  of  us — to  all  who  are 
united  by  the  common  endeavor  of  en- 
larging the  horizons  of  freedom,  of  striv- 
ing for  lasting  peace  and  security  in  the 
world. 

My  admiration  for  all  that  Italy  repre- 
sents does  not  spring  soldy  from  my 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Its  origin  goes  back  to  my  col- 
lege days  when,  as  a  history  major,  I  de- 
voted considerable  time  and  effort  to  the 
study  of  our  Western  civilization.  In  the 
process.  I  became  very  conscious  of,  and 
deeply  impressed  by,  Italy's  contribution 
to  the  heritage  of  the  Western  World. 


I  hesitate  to  dweU  on  this  -um^ 
yet  I  believe  that  it  is  worthwhlkf!?* 
of  us  to  recall  that  during  a  good  ^L*? 
of  the  past  2,000  years,  Italy  Jj7 
temporal,  the  spiritual,  the  Intr"  ^ 
and  the  artistic  center  of  our 
civilization. 

Even  a  partial  list  of  Italy's 
tlons  to  our  heritage  will  astoun?" 
student  of  history.  -^mi^  ^ 

In  literature,  Italy  gave  us  Dan*. 
Petrarch.  Tommaso,  Da  Todi  TW 
Manzonl,  and  many  other  DQet>T!^ 
writers:  ^^  •* 

In  philosophy,  Thomas  Aquinas.  Am- 
brose of  Milan,  Anselm  of  Omtetlftn 
Anthony  of  Padua,  Boethius  •*"*'• 
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ture  of  Albano.  Cajetan,  bSSoZ 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  AugustlBrj 
Canterbury;  -e-wone  «( 

In  science,  Galileo.  MichaelantA  tw 
Vinci.  Achillinl,  Cassini,  CavallS^'^ 
lombo,  De  Rossi,  Marconi,  nrim.iI 
Secchi,  Torricelli,  Volta,  Marcau^ 
Fermi;  ^^  ^ 

In  architecture,  Bernini,  Michael 
gelo,  Campello.  Palladio.  Brunuk 
Brimelleschi,  Pisano,  and  Vlgnola; 

In  sculpture,  Verrocchio,  Delia  Kak. 
bia,  DonateUo,  Ghiberti.  Bernini,  Ck. 
nova.  Michaelangelo,  BnmelleschL  pw 
sano,  and  Cellini; 

In  painting,  Fra  Angelico,  Pra  Barto- 
lommeo.  Bordone,  Botticelli,  Com— h 
GHotto.  Peniglno.  Del  Sarto.  TtSm 
Vasarl,  Veronese,  Verrocchio,  Da  tteL 
and  Tintoretto; 

In     music,     Palestrina, 
D'Aretzo.     DonizetU.     Verdi,     ., 
Leoncavallo,     Rossini,     ScarlattL 
Martini;  ~ 

There  are,  of  course,  many  otfaen- 
some  equally  as  great  as  those  I  hm 
named — but  it  would  take  too  kmg  ti 
mention  them  all. 

While  Italian  artists,  writers,  o» 
posers,  scientists,  and  explorers  occupf  i 
place  second  to  none  In  the  hlstotyir 
our  culture,  there  is  one  other  field  wIM 
deserves  special  mention.  I  refer,  4 
course,  to  the  field  of  law.  Tht  Jli 
Gentium,  and  the  Justinian  Code,  tea 
a  vital  part  of  our  heritage  and  oa 
to  influence  our  legal  concepts  and 
to  this  very  day. 

The  Jus  Gentium  was  a  uniform 
of  laws  which  applied  to  the 
peoples  of  the  then-known 
brought  together  under  the  Pai  _ 
mana.  Unique  in  concept,  and  pnp^ 
gated  for  several  himdred  years  Iqr  tti 
Latins  of  Italy,  Jus  Gentium  beem 
integrated  with  our  Western  social.  p»- 
litical,  and  legal  devel(H>ment,  pmisttw 
with  the  centuries  even  to  todaj.  iKt 
the  Justinian  Code,  embodying  the  » 
thority  of  Roman  law  and  the  opintai 
of  the  ancient  Roman  Jurisconsula,  pi»- 
vides  the  broad  legal  bases  of  •■ 
Judaeo-Chrlstian  civilization  in  ii 
West.  Every  lawyer,  every  legislator,  ft 
undoubtedly  aware  of  these  facts. 

Having  contributed  so  much  to  tfti 
enrichment  of  the  Western  civlUatM 
Italy  has  a  large  stake  in  the  preson- 
tion  of  that  heritage — a  heritaige  vfti* 
is  today  being  buffeted  on  all  sktailf 
the  tides  of  nationalistic,  totalltvia 
communism. 


jjx  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
tte  end  of  World  War  n.  Italy,  through 
1^  participation  in  NATO  and  In  other 
yo^lertakings  ot  the  AUantle  Coaima- 
nity,  has  worked  actively  to  preserve,  and 
to  add  to  that  heritage.  More  recently, 
however,  Italy  appears  to  be  approach- 
]ag  a  crossroads  at  which  she  will  de- 
cide whether  to  continue  in  Its  present 
ijxtetioa.  or  to  turn  off  from  the  main 
road  of  the  collective  defense  of  the  free 
worid. 

Tbe  reason  for  saying  this  is  self-evl- 
dfot.  Only  last  year,  and  for  the  first 
time  sisoe  Italy  became  a  member  of 
NATO,  the  government  of  that  coimtry 
Bade  •  decision,  and  Initiated  a  course 
of  action,  which  may  ultimately  alter 
Italy's  participation  in  the  common  de- 
teoae  system  of  tbe  Atlantic  community. 
Itutxigh  the  so-called  "opening  to  the 
left,"  tbe  majority  coalition  in  Italy  un- 
dertook to  bring  the  Italian  Socialist 
Party  inta  •  meaningful  participation  in 
tbe  government  of  that  country. 

I  have  been  very  apprehensive  about 
tbe  outcome  of  this  experiment,  not  be- 
cause I  want  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
political  affairs  of  Italy,  but  becausb  I 
am  concerned  about  their  effect  on  the 
lecurity  of  the  free  world.    My  appre- 
besisloa  springs  from  the  neutralist  lean- 
iBp  of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party,  and 
tbe  Unship  which  exists  between  some 
elements  of  that  party  and  the  Italian 
Obmmunists.    If  these  elements  should 
•eqaire  a  position  of  greater  authority  In 
the  Italian  Government,   there   Is   no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  they  would  bend 
their  efforts  to  the  task  of  vitiating  Italy's 
partklpatlon  in  NATO,  and  Italy's  com- 
mitments to  other  vital  free  world  un- 
dertakings. 

What  would  happen,  for  Instance,  if 
tbe  communications  systems  In  Italy  were 
to  fan  under  the  authority  of  a  Oovem- 
ment  minister  whose  sympathies  are 
with  the  leftwing  Socialists — or  even  with 
tbe  Intemational  Commimist  movement? 
What  would  happen  if  Internal  trans- 
portaOon.  or  labor  affairs,  or  the  direc- 
tloo  of  the  nationalized  sector  of  the 
n*M*n  economy— or  Italy's  external 
eeoBomic  relations  were  to  fall  under 
flie  authority  of  a  government  official 
with  mxh  leanings? 

I?en  more  to  the  point,  what  could 
bsppen  if  the  control  over  lUIy's  armed 


In  a  few  short  weeks — to  be  exact,  on 
AprU  28 — the  people  of  Italy  will  make 
their  decision.  In  a  free,  democratic 
election,  the  first  such  election  since  "the 
opening  to  the  left,"  the  people  of  Italy 
win  determine  the  complexion  of  the  next 
government  of  their  country,  and  there- 
by decide  upon  the  course  which  Italy 
will  pursue  in  the  future. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  Italy  today 
stands  at  the  crossroads  of  history.  In 
the  interest  of  preserving  the  western 
civilization  to  which  she  has  contributed 
so  magnificently,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world,  I  hope 
and  pray  that  the  great  ItaUan  nation 
will  make  the  right  decision,  and  take 
the  right  road.  I  know  that  freedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  share  these 
sentiments. 
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ibrees,  and  over  Italy's  participaUon  in 
the  collective  defense  arrangements  S 
the  free  world,  were  to  fall  into  such 
hsods? 

I  am  certain  that  I  need  not  point  out 
OMitwch  developments  could  seriously 
™«mlne  the  coUectlve  security  of 
WWern.Europe  and  of  the  entire  free 
vorxL 

n  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  rather 
««  the  Christian  DemocraUc  Party  of 
"•v— a  party  that  has  an  outstanding 
record  of  working  for  Italy's  progress  and 
tor  ttie  security  of  the  free  world— I 
WttW  feel  much  better  if  this  party  were 

tL«      ^^*^^  working  majority  In  the 
tt»U«n  Parliament. 

Wm  this  happen,  or  will  the  Socialists 
Wn  more  authority  in  Itaiys  govem- 
»a^l  affairs?  The  answer  to  this 
Wertlon  Will  become  apparent  shortly?^ 


Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
beUeve  it  or  not.  They  say  that  the 
truth  is  stranger  than  flcUon.  What  I 
am  about  to  tell  you  is  the  truth  It 
is  not  ficUon.  It  is  not  Just  indescrib- 
ably strange.  It  is  unbeUevably  pre- 
posterous. 

Our  State  Department  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  collect  from  Marine  Sgt 
Noble  Prank  Smith  the  sum  of  $1,421  92 
as  repayment  for  subsistence  and  med- 
ical assistance  given  his  wife  and  new- 
bom  child,  through  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment, when  the  Japanese  took  ShanshaL 
China.  -~^"-*. 

When  war  broke  out  Sergeant  Smith 
was  ordered  to  the  Philippines,  having 
to  leave  his  family  behind  in  Shanghai. 
He  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  Bataan. 
While  he  was  risking  his  life,  and  endur- 
ing untold  hardship  In  the  Bataan  Death 
March  and  as  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the 
Japanese,  his  wife  and  chUd  were  also 
enduring  great  hardship  in  Shanghai  as 
internees  of  the  Japanese. 

Now— 18  years  later— this  great  big 
generous  Government  of  ours,  through 
our  State  Department,  bills  the  Smiths— 
now  a  family  of  five,  farming  in  Onarga 
™-— 'or  financial  help  given  the  mother 
and  first-bom  child  in  China.  It  is  pre- 
posterous. And  it  should  be  added  that 
the  amoimt  sought  to  be  collected  ts  at 
the  exorbitant  wartime  rate  of  exchange. 

What  makes  this  even  more  preposter- 
ous is  how  in  contrast  this  great,  bl* 
generous  Government  of  ours,  at  the  in- 
sistence of  our  l)enevolent  State  De- 
partment, awarded  $400  million  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  to  pay  property 
damage  claims  arising  from  the  War 
Many  of  you  will  recaU  how  our  State 
Department  officials  wept,  and  wept 
some  more,  for  the  Philippines  in  pre- 
vailing upon  the  Congress  last  year  to 
appropriate  $73  million  to  settle  ques- 
tionable property  damage  claims. 

J*  ^"  ^^^  enough  that  we  helped  the 
Philippine  people  get  their  country  back 
from  the  Japanese,    We  paid  them  for 


the  damage  our  Armed  Forces  dld^to  their 
property  in  the  proces*  This  was  for 
^«^'?*>JJJ^tton  purposea  And  we  even 
paid  them  $73  million  more  lona  after 
rehabilitation.  «^  •i««i: 

o/*  ^  V^***  **'  honor,  argued  the 
State  Department,  to  a  loyal  and  trusted 
friend.  Our  sense  of  Justice  and  fair 
play  demanded  that  it  be  paid. 

But  there  has  been  forthcoming  no 
mich  frantic  appeals  for  Marine  Sergeant 
Smith. 

And  so.  we  have  this  paradox.  Our 
State  Department  demands  that  we  pay 
the  Philippine  people  for  war  property 
damage.  Our  State  Department  de- 
mands Marine  Sergeant  Smith  pay  for 
the  meager  assistance  given  his  family 
whUe  he  was  fighting  in  the  Philippines. 

On  March  22  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
State  about  this  $1,421  claim  against 
Marine  Sergeant  Smith.  He  responded 
under  date  of  April  5  to  the  effect  that 
for  the  present  the  Department  is  tak- 
ing no  further  action  on  this  case,  pend- 
ing possible  action  by  the  Congress.  The 
State  Department  makes  no  recom- 
mendation. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  relieve  the 
Smiths  of  the  claimed  indebtedness.  I 
am  urging  that  this  measure  be  promptly 
enacted.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do.  A 
claim  of  this  character  should  never 
have  been  asserted,  in  the  first  place,  if 
there  had  been  a  proper  screening  and  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  that  such  liabilities  be  set 
aside.    -^ 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SURRENDER 
OF  BATAAN  PENINSULA 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarics,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arisona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  young  native  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Mr.  Sotero  Cabahug,  Jr.  has 
worked  as  an  intem  in  the  office  of  the 
Republican  policy  committee  since  the 
beginning  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Cabahug  is  a  very  capable  student 
of  poUtlcal  science.  He  is  also  the  dep- 
uty secretary  general  of  the  Natlonallsta 
Party  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  We 
have  all  appreciated  his  ^keen  InteUect 
and  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

Today  is  the  21st  anniversary  of  the 
faU  of  Bataan.  He  remembers  that  day. 
Mr.  Cabahug  has  prepared  his  own  re- 
marks relating  to  this  day.  and  I  in- 
clude them  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

On  April  9,  1942,  the  United  States  lost  a 
battle. 

On  thi«  day,  the  heroic  American  and  Phil- 
ippine derendere  ot  Bataan  Peninsula  in  the 
PhUipplnes  laid  down  their  arms  to  an  enemy 
superior  In  numbers  and  in  arms. 

They  had  held  the  enemy  at  bay  for  more 
than  8  montha.  They  had  stemmed  the  Ude 
which  had  engulfed  all  the  rest  of  eoutheast 
Aflla.  WhUe  everywhere  else  in  the  r»r  Bast 
it  seemed  that  nothing  eould  stand  In  the 
way  of  the  enemy's  might,  these  soldiers 
stood  their  ground  as  aU  the  world  watched 
In  awe  and  admiration. 
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World  War  n  belongs  to  the  pages  of  his- 
tory now.  The  wounds  it  inflicted  have 
already  healed.  Sven  its  savagery  has  been 
forgotten.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  if  hu- 
manity is  to  survive  its  own  follle*. 

Yet.  in  this  complicated  day  and  age  of 
cold  war  diplomacy,  nuclear  stalemate  and 
disarmament  talks,  foreign  aid  and  neutral- 
ism, it  might  be  well  for  \u  to  remember  not 
the  bittemees  generated  by  that  conflict,  but 
the  gallantry  and  courage  of  the  men  who 
fought  in  it,  of  the  Americans  and  PUiplnoe 
on  Bataan,  men  of  different  races  and  creeds 
who  fought  and  died  side  by  side  In  defense 
of  a  common  ideal — ^human  dignity. 

There  are  many  words  and  phrases  which 
today  may  sound  trite  and  platitudinous 
to  many  people.  But  It  may  well  be  on  our 
willingness  to  give  these  words  and  phrases 
meaning  and  significance  that  democracy's 
survival  depends. 

Today  let  vut  relive  the  epic  stand  on 
Bataan  by  recalling  the  last  message  ema- 
nating from  the  "Voice  of  Freedom,"  a  make- 
shift radio  station  operating  on  the  Island 
bastion  of  Corregldor,  just  before  it  went  off 
the  air  and  was  forever  silenced  by  defeat. 

It  is  an  inspiring  message,  and  with  Its 
reading  I  pay  tribute  to  the  gallant  defenders 
of  Bataan  and  Ck>rregldor : 

"Bataan  has  fallen.    The  Philippine-Amer- 
ican troops  on  this  war-ravaged  and  blood- 
stained peninsula  have  laid  down  their  arms. 
With  heads  bloody  but  imbowed.  they  have 
yielded  to  the  superior  force  and  numbers  of 
the  enemy.     The  world  will  long  remember 
the  epic  stniggle  that  Philippine  and  Ameri- 
can soldiers  put  up  in  these  Jungle  fastnesses 
and  along  the  rugged  coast  of  Bataan.    They 
have  stood  uncomplaining  under   the  con- 
stant and   gruelling  fire  of  the  enemy  for 
more  than  3  months.    Besieged  on  land  and 
blockaded  by  sea,  cut  off  from  all  sources  of 
help  in  the  Philippines  and  in  America,  these 
Intrepid  fighters  have  done  all  that  human 
endurance  could  bear.     For  what  sustained 
them  through  all  these  months  of  incessant 
battle  was  a  force  that  was  more  than  merely 
physical.    It  was  a  force  of  an  unconquerable 
faith — something  in  the  heart  and  soxil  that 
physical  hardship  and  adversity  could  not 
destroy.    It  was  the  thought  of  the  native 
land  and  all  that  it  holds  most  dear,  the 
thought  of  freedcsn  and  dignity,  the  pride 
In  theae  most  priceless  of  all  human  preroga- 
tlvee.     The   adversary,  in   the  pride  of  his 
power  and  triumph,  will  credit  our  troop* 
with  nothing  less  than  the  courage  and  forti- 
tude that  his  own  troops  have  shown.     All 
the  world  wlU  testify  to  the  almost  super- 
human endurance  with  which  they  stood  up 
tmtU  the  last  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

"But  the  decision  had  to  come.  ICen  fight- 
ing under  the  banner  of  an  unshakable  faith 
are  made  of  something  more  than  flesh,  but 
they  are  not  made  of  impervious  steel.  The 
flesh  must  yield  at  last,  and  endurance  melts 
away.  And  the  end  of  the  battle  miut  come. 
"Bataan  has  fallen,  but  the  spirit  that 
made  it  stand — a  beacon  to  all  the  liberty- 
loving  pec^le  of  the  world — cannot  fall." 


BIASSIVE  UJ».  AID  TO  COMMUNISTS 
CONTINUES — ^AMERICAN  TAXPAY- 
ERS PAY  LION'S  SHARE  OF  BILL 
Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imotu  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
main, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
Investigating  the  foreign  aid  operations 
of  the  United  Nations  for  2  months,  in- 
cluding the  XJJi.  Special  Fund  grants  to 
Red  nations  for  large  projects.  What 
I  found  was  disheartening,  as  I  have  told 
this  House. 

Now  I  have  turned  my  attention  to 
the  other  technical  assistance  programs 
operated  by  the  XJJi.  and  subsidized  40 
percent  by  American  dollars.  These 
programs,  the  expanded  technical  assist- 
ance program  and  the  regular  technical 
assistance  program,  deal  with  training 
projects  of  smaller  Individual  scope  than 
Special  Fund  projects. 

I  regret  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
UJf.  policy  of  providing  American  dol- 
lars to  aid  Communist  nations  operates 
every  bit  as  effectively  in  the  assistance 
programs  as  it  does  in  the  Special  Fund. 
It  is  my  unpleasant  duty  to  document 
that  shameful  record  here  today. 

My  colleagues,  under  its  programs  of 
technical  assistance,  the  United  Nations 
has  scheduled  87  projects  in  6  Commu- 
nist bloc  nations  In  the  next  2  years. 
The  projects  will  cost  the  UJf. 
$3,110,423. 

American  taxpayers  are  to  pay  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  these  Red  aid  projects 
to  the  tune  of  $1,244,169. 

From  past  experience  we  would  have 
expected  the  U2f.  to  extend  this  aid  to 
Cuba.  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia,  but  the 
shocking  thing  about  the  training 
projects  is  that  they  also  will  involve 
Red— Bury  the  West— Albania.  Red  Bul- 
garia, and  the  U.S.S.R.  itself. 

The  aid  programed  for  the  Red  bloc 
is  $838,776  more  than  the  bloc  contrib- 
uted to  the  expanded  technical  assistance 
program  In  1962.  Cuba  gave  nothing 
last  year,  Albania  $2,000.  Bulgaria  $17.- 
647,  Poland  $100,000,  YugosUvla  $152.- 
000,  and  the  UJ3  S.R.  $2,000,000.  In  1962 
the  United  States  gave  $18,498,207. 

Among  the  more  ambitious  of  the 
projects  are  ones  that  wotdd  provide 
training  in  Albania  for  technical  educa- 
tion, in  Poland  for  general  atomic  de- 
velopment and  for  ttiecommunlcatlons, 
in  Yugoslavia  for  nuclear  reactor  design 
and  construction  and  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment. In  Cuba  for  educational  serv- 
ices, in  Bulgaria  for  small-scale  industry, 
and  in  the  U.S.SJI.  for  such  things  as 
aerial  surveys  and  oceanogn^hy. 

The  projects,  listed  in  UH.  documents 
marked  for  limited  distribution,  in- 
clude none  Involving  the  United  States. 
Once  again,  the  U29.  has  acted  without 
asking  the  long-suffering  American  tax- 
payers. It  has  placed  Americans  in  the 
Impossible  position  of  paying  to  help 
make  communism  woiic.  Worse  yet.  the 
U.S.  State  Department  blandly  informs 
me  that  the  United  States  has  not  even 
bothered  to  object  to  these  projects — 
even  the  ones  in  Cuba. 

In  view  of  the  fuss  the  administration 
raised  about  the  first  revealed  Special 
Fimd  farm  aid  to  Cuba  and  the  hogwash 
logic  about  "no  U.S.  dollars  being  used." 
it  Is  amazing  to  me  that  there  has  been 
no  further  objection  to,  or  rationalization 
of.  these  other  TJJi.  projects. 

Can  It  be  that  the  Department  of  State 
does  not  know  about  them?    Or  perhaps 


they    hoped    the    American 
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never  would  find  out  about  them^?*''' 
the  Congress  will  find  soona  -^^*'** 
better  even  than  objection. 

'*0<'*(^  ■tKAKDOWM 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  breakdown 
the  87  projects:  "^»«»»n  « 

Yugoslavia:  27  projects  under  th.  ^ 
panded  technical  assistance  prooto  ^' 
2  projects  under  the  regular  toeSi? 
assistance  program  with  a  totaii^lr'' 
$1,001,143.  •wiaiooit^ 

Albania:  2  expanded  technical  a^^ 
ancc  program  projects  costing  |7ojir 

Cuba:  15  projects  from  expanded^ 
nical  assistance  program  and  other  d« 
associated  agencies  at  a  total  uJtZi 
$1,179,080.  Eleven  of  these  proJeS.  t 
revealed  here  on  March  6.  Foixr  u**: 
vealed  for  the  first  time  today. 

Poland:  28  projects  under  the  a 
panded  and  regular  programs  at  a  <m 
of  $277,200.  ~«i  w  a  eog 

Interregional :  12  projects  each  Inditf. 
ing  a  number  of  coimtries  and  enittii 
a  total  of  $583,000—8  involflMTS 
UB-SJl— $448,000;  2  Involving  TasZ 
slavla;  and  1  each  Involving  PoUm-. 
$60,000;  and  Bulgariar-fSO.OOO. 
raojacT  Dsacamroirs 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  provide  in  the  Bk> 
ORo  details  of  these  projects,  l^pleai  tf 
the  subjects  for  training  are  theas: 

Yugoslavia:  Nuclear  reactor  eQMtn»> 
tion.  metallurgy,  shipbuilding.  fth»int«.|i|^ 
tourism,  farm  production,  livettoek  in- 
duction, aircraft  fatigue,  aerodynamiei, 
ultrasonics  measuring,  restoration  u 
mcmuments,  airport  management,  itari. 
lization  by  radiation,  X-ray  dlflraetts. 
eter,  electronic  switchboards, 
lactic  problems. 

AlbazUa:  Technical  education, 
control,  meteorology. 

Cuba:  Scientific  and  technolofkil 
education  service,  pisciculture,  soil  ■*• 
vey,  dietetics  training.  These  4  prolscli 
are  in  addition  to  11  Cuban  projects  n- 
vealed  on  March  6. 

Poland:  General  atomic  energy  de?d> 
opment,  diesel  engines,  aluminum : 
tries,  roller  bearing  production. 

high-speed     gears,    hydraulic    , ^ 

microwave  techniques,  language  tnte* 
ing,  coaxial  cables,  space  telecoauniat- 
cation  ground  stations. 

Bulgaria:  Small  scale  industry. 

U.S.SJl.:  Oceanography,  aerial  nr- 
veys.  pest  control,  grain  storage,  nutri- 
tion, reforestation. 

STATISTICS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  technical  sBriitsniy 
programs  normally  involve  grants  to  id- 
lows  who  study  in  the  fields  deslgnstrt 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  the  itodj 
fields  designated  by  the  all-knowlDi 
United  Nations  are  not  the  sort  of  tfaloii 
Americans  should  be  pairing  to  tesdi 
enemies  of  the  free  world.  Nor  should 
Communist  countries  be  paid  to  serve  m 
hosts  for  such  study. 

It  appears  that  the  President  ritooli 
recall  his  Clay  Committee  on  FordiB 
Aid  and  have  it  conduct  an  exieut^ 
investigation  of  the  aid  programs  of  tki 
Uhited  Nations  which  Americans  nb- 
sldize  so  heavily. 
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The  total  1963-64  program  of  the  UJf. 
.rnanded  program  of  technical  assist- 
^etiB  $83,419,000.  The  40-percent  XJS. 
S«^  of  that  comes  to  $33,367,000. 
^^ae  the  Ui*.  first  got  the  idea  of 
^^away  aid,  in  1951,  the  United 
ctatM  has  contributed  $205  mUlion  to 
landed  technical  assistance  programs 
^fg,  gt  rates  varying  from  40  to  60.65 
pJJJent  of  the  total  expanded  technical 
fListance  program  budget. 

Xotal  expanded  technical  assistance 
-jogram  grants  from  1951  through  those 
lu[nned  for  1964  come  to  $431,488,000— 
!m  impressive  amount  of  giving  for  an 
-nnlzaUon  kept  from  bankruptcy  only 
|w  handouts  from  American  taxpayers, 
ir))Ose  own  Nation  Is  deeply  in  debt. 

Kr.  Speaker,  I  have  discussed  this  U.N. 
problem  »t  length  in  my  office  with 
Jjglstant  Secretary  of  State  Frederick 
0  Dutton  and  with  Mr.  Richard  N. 
Qtx^aer.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Organization 
Affairs.  Mr.  Dutton  and  Mr.  Gardner 
have  provided  details  about  some  se- 
lected UN.  technical  assistance  projects 
to  Communist-bloc  nations.  I  will  In- 
gert  this  listing  with  my  remarks  in  the 

RSOORD. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  have 
^Minted  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  tables  concerning  UD.  aid. 
Some  of  the  tables  were  prepared  by  my 
Btaff,  others  are  from  United  Nations 
budget  documents. 
Pbojict    DmcmiPTiONS    From     U.N.    Doctr- 

UXtm — PlOVIDKD  BT  THE   U.S.    DKPARTMENT 
or  8TATB 

TTTCOSLAVIA 

xnn'A  7H-61  Industrial  development  and 
productivity: 

Under  the  headings  of  "Ferrous  and  Non- 
ferrout  Metallurgy."  "Metal  Industry." 
■llotor  Industry."  "Machine  Building."  "Ship 
BuUdlng."  "Electrical  Industry."  "Chemical 
Induitry,"  "Wood  and  Pulp  Industry."  "Rub- 
bw  Industry."  "Food  Industry  and  Produc- 
Uritf,"  a  total  of  99  fellowshlpa  have  been 
nquMted. 

Four  ibort-term  experts  are  requested  In 
IMS:  Motor  vehicle  headlamps  (2  months): 
toolshop  work  organization  (2  months);  or- 
ganic benxene  intermediates  (8  months): 
and  production  of  paints  (S  months).  In 
1964  an  expert  In  machine  production  is  re- 
qoested  for  6  months. 

DemonstraUon  eqxilpment  for  the  Insti- 
tute for  Ught  Metals  Research,  the  Metal 


Industry,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Industry,  and 
the  Wood  Institute  Industry  has  been  re- 
quested for  1963.  In  1964  equipment  for  the 
Metal  Industry  and  for  tbe  Institute  of 
Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Zagreb  has 
been  requested. 

ILO  124-63  manpower  organization  includ- 
ing vocational  training: 

Short  missions  are  provided  for  an  expert 
In  training  methods  and  expert-instructors 
for  the  Zagreb  Training  Center.  In  addition, 
short  missions  are  foreseen  for  experts  to 
advise  the  Oovernment  In  the  training  of 
skilled  personnel  In  specific  industrial  proc- 
esses such  as  production  methods  for  cut 
Strips  cores  for  transformers  In  electrical  In- 
dtistry,  repair  of  cooling  Installations,  serial 
servicing  of  motor  vehicles:  one  4-month  fel- 
lowship win  be  awarded  to  study  abroad 
methods  for  assessing  training  need  for 
skilled  workers;  demonstration  equipment 
Win  be  provided  to  help  in  the  preparation 
of  teaching  aids  for  vocational  training  and 
In-plant  training. 

Some  137  worker-tralneeshlps  for  a  total 
of  more  than  600  man-months  will  be 
awarded  to  enable  foremen  and  skilled  work- 
ers to  Improve  their  training  abroad  In  vari- 
ous specialties  of  activities  such  as  metal- 
lurgy, generation  of  electric  energy,  metal 
industries,  electrical  Industry,  chemical  In- 
dustry, paper  and  pulp  Industry. 

UNESCO  679-63/64  Universities— Techni- 
cal Sciences : 

For  some  years  EPTA  assistance  has  been 
provided  for  the  reform  of  the  entire  national 
educational  system.  At  this  stage  the  con- 
centration Is  on  the  reform  and  moderniza- 
tion In  university  research  and  teaching  and 
23  fellowships  In  technical  fields  such  as 
organic  chemistry,  biology,  physics,  and 
mathematics  are  required. 

ICAO  16-61  air  transport:  The  program 
provides  4  fellowships  for  advanced  training 
In  the  organization  and  management  of  air- 
ports, flight  simulators,  and  servo  systems 
and  their  applications. 

ITU  359-57  telecommunications:  Six  fel- 
lowships will  be  awarded  for  advanced  train- 
ing in  various  telecommunication  problems. 

WMO  402-57  meteorology:  Foiir  feUow- 
shlps  are  requested  for  training  in  special- 
ized fields  of  meteorology. 

IA£A  634-70  reactors :  The  Oovernment  has 
requested  8  fellowships  In  reactor  physics 
and  8  fellowships  In  reactor  design  and  con- 
struction. 

rOLAND 

UNTA  152-61  natural  resources  develop- 
ment and  power:  The  post  for  an  adviser  on 
research  In  geophysics  was  postponed  tram 
1962,  since  the  preferred  (sic)  candidate  was 
not  available  earlier.  Under  this  project  the 
Government    has     also    requested    11     fel- 


lowships In  various  fields  concerned  with  the 
use  of  national  resources  or  power  produc- 
tion. 

UNTA  189-60  Industrial  development  and 
productivity:  In  order  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Polish  Industry  tar  trained  spe- 
cialists and  engineers,  the  Oovernment  has 
requested  64  relatively  short  feUowships  In 
Tarlous  Industrial  fields. 

UNESCO  48-63/64  (418-61/62)  language 
training  center:  The  language  teaching 
center  of  the  University  of  Warsaw  wishes  to 
complete  the  project  Initiated  by  the  expert 
attached  during  1961-62.  Two  language 
labcn-atorles  reconunended  by  the  UNESCO 
expert  are  to  be  supplied  with  eqtilpment  and 
two  will  study  laboratories  abroad. 

ITU  43-62  telecommunication:  Three  fel- 
lowships In  1963  and  two  In  1964  wm  be 
awarded  for  the  advanced  training  In  teleph- 
ony, cables,  and  radiocommunlcatlons. 

WMO  meteorology:  In  order  to  enable  the 
Meteorological  Service  to  make  hydrorneteor- 
ological  forecasts  the  Oovernment  has  re- 
quested the  services  of  an  expert  In  the  field 
of, weather  radar  to  advise  on  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  Decca  type  weather  radar.  Dem- 
onstration equipment  will  also  be  pro- 
vided. Additionally,  provision  Is  made  for 
fellowships  both  In  1963  and  1964  In  the 
fields  of  radar  maintenance  and  the  applica- 
tion of  radar  to  meteorology. 

IAEA  634-120  general  atomic  energy  de- 
velopment: The  Oovernment  has  requested 
four  fellowships  in  various  fields  related  to 
atomic  energy. 

ALBANIA 

UNESCO  156-61/62  technical  educaUon: 
The  technical  faculty  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity In  Tirana-  has  been  estabUshing 
courses  and  laboratories  In  the  technical  as- 
pects of  radio  broadcasting  and  radio  com- 
munications. Some  equipment  was  pro- 
vided under  expanded  program  technical 
assistance  In  1961-62  and  the  government  has 
requested  some  additional  laboratory  equip- 
ment In  1963-64,  together  with  two  fellow- 
ships for  studies  of  electronic  computers. 

WHO  76-61  cancer  control:  Continuing  a 
project  which  formed  part  of  the  1961-62 
program,  the  government  has  requested 
equipment  for  treatment  of  cancer  with  ra- 
dioactive materials  In  a  center  being  estab- 
lished In  Tirana,  together  with  a  short  mis- 
sion by  a  consultant  to  help  In  putting  the 
equipment  into  operation. 

WMO  meteorology :  Albania  does  not  as  yet 
have  a  meteorological  station  at  a  high 
mountain  location  and  the  Hydrometeoro- 
loglcal  Service  has  requested  equipment  for 
one  such  station,  together  with  fellowships 
for  training  In  the  Installation  and  opera- 
tion of  this  equipment. 


Table  l.—  U.N.  projects  in  Cuba  (long  Urm),  expanded  technical  aati^tanee  program— 1968-64 

program 

Orpnitstion  snd  pro)(«t 

Project 
No. 

III 

Experts 

FeDow* 

Eqalp- 
inent 

Utls 

Field  of  acUvity 

Num- 
ber 

Man. 

montha 

Coet 

Field  of  8tad7 

Num- 
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Man. 
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Cost 

and 
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IMmiIh.- 

8»-n 

•74.000 
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1 

1 
I 
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16 
18 
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1 

13 
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VJi. 


rOLAVS 

tietuift  (a^icr*"*  ^  eoonomk  dewlopoMiit. 


Do. 


Tbr  rcfutw  progrftm  In  sdrtsory  tocial  welfare  aerTtot 

Do 

Tb*  racuiar  profTMn  In  public  MlmlnUtntlon„ 


ToUJ,  Poland. 


TUOOaLAVU 

Tte  fcfulv  procrani  in  ad vlaory  social  welfare  arrTiops... 


Total,  VufodavJa. 


Pnlaettttla 


Industrial  devek>pni«nt   and 
productiTlty. 

Btatlattaa ................ 

Social  aKyUin."'.'."'.ll'.l"l'.. 

Population 

Social  aervloes 

Public  administration 


Social  services 

Houstng  plannins  and  build- 
ing. 


Coat 


90.000 
1.800 

4.  on 

ft,  800 

38.000 

8,000 


tt,700 


4.900 
2,400 


7,800 


Field  of  acUvlty 


Textile,  building,  sjmtbctic,  and  d>emical  industries. 

Statistical  sampling  and  surveying. 
Bataabilitation  of  individuals;  family  and  dilld  welfare. 
Demoffnptay. 

Rehabilitation;  social  welfare  administratioo. 
Organltatlon  of  postal  services;  mecbanitation  of  postal  sorvloe: 
public  administration. 


Rehabilitation. 
Housing. 


nmKNATIONAL   BSOXONAI. 

ILO  106-AS  cooparation  and  small-scale 
industry :  Two  seminars,  one  In  1963  and  one 
In  1964.  will  permit  furtber  training  on 
ooopsratlTS  education  and  related  subjects 
to  be  given  to  principal  and  senior  teaching 
staff  of  cooperative  colleges  and  training  in- 
■Ututlons  and  to  top-ranking  officials  of 
cooperative  departmenu  responsible  for  edu- 
cational planning  and  organisation,  lliese 
seminars  will  be  organized  Jointly  by  the 
Danish  Oovemment,  FAO,  and  ILO. 

PAO  14-04  training  in  basic  veterinary 
bacteriology:  The  .Jtirpoee  of  this  training 
center  U  to  train  participants  In  all  matters 
ooQCsmlng  bacteriology  as  It  relates  to  ani- 
mal disease  diagnosis  and  control. 

PAO  15-04  Karakul  sheep  production 
(XJASIt.) :  The  course  consists  of  lectures, 
practical  studies  of  Karakul  aheep,  raising 
under  dssertlo  conditions,  management, 
feeding,  genetics,  and  slaughter  methods. 

Participating  countries  are  expected  to  In- 
clude: India,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Yugoalavia, 
Afghanistan,  Israel,  Sudan,  Iraq.  Turkey, 
and  possibly  one  or  two  others. 

An  tztended  series  of  exercises  In  the  se- 
lection of  fur  for  the  various  qualities  and 
colors  used  in  the  Soviet  market  and  In  the 
export  trade  are  given  to  the  students,  and 
sducatlonal  and  practical  trips  are  made  to 
the  warehouses,  slaughter  centers,  and  tan- 
neries of  Usbeklstan  In  order  to  demonstrate 
Soviet  techniques.  A  thorough  study  of 
paature  improvement  methods  and  fodder 
oonsarvatlon  practices  reconmi*nded  by  So- 
viet fur-ralslng  specialists  U  also  given  to  the 
participants. 

The  Information  gained  by  the  partlcl- 
pantt  U  usefiU  to  governments  Interested 
in  raUlng  Persian  lamb  fur  In  the  desertlc 
*reas  of  their  countries.  Many  of  the  tech- 
niques are  also  useful  in  countries  which 
raise  fat-tall  sheep  under  dry  conditions  fc» 
meat,  milk,  and  wool. 

FAO  6a-«3  training  co\irse  and  study  totir 
on  fisheries  biology  and  oceanography 
(n.8BJt.):  The  general  purpose  of  thU 
training  center  and  study  tour  Is  to  acquaint 
lenior  flaheries  scientists  from  varlotis  coun- 
tries, mainly  of  southeast  AsU  and  Africa, 
•1th  the  organisation  and  conduct  of  ma- 
rtn«  and  freshwater  research  and  of  the 
appUcatlon  of  lu  resulta  for  development 
and  management  or  fisheries.  VUlts  will 
Prob^y  be  made  ♦o:  Leningrad,  Bebastopol, 
«f»W»»n  and  possibly  liunnansk,  all  of 
Which  are  centers  of  marine  or  inland 
ashsrtes  laboratories  of  rarlous  kinds.  The 
•"•rMge  of  training  wUl  be  Kngllah. 
mi^^^  seminar  on  Mrtal  forest  surreys 

ili.:    ^'  A  ^'^lalnf  crater  on  MTlM  forert 
mventory  was  organlaed  by  FAO  in  1900  In 


Malaya  and  oversubscribed.  It  was  therefore 
suggested  that  another  regional  center  be 
organized  to  which,  in  particular,  the  chiefs 
of  the  forest  Inventory  services  of  the  coun- 
tries mentioned  below  should  be  Invited  to 
exchange  views  on  recent  experience  and  dis- 
cuss new  technical  developments  so  that 
they  woxild  be  enabled  to  organise  short 
training  courses  in  their  countries. 

Participating  countries  are  expected  to  in- 
clude: Indonesia,  Korea,  Japan,  Malaya, 
ThaUand,  Burma,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  India. 
Iraq,  Iran,  Syrian  Arab  Republic,  and  Turkey. 

In  moet  of  the  above-mentioned  countries, 
forests  cover  about  two-thirds  to  three- 
quarters  of  the  total  land  area  and  forest 
products  take  a  predominant  place  In  ex- 
ports; however,  large  areas  of  the  forests  have 
reouuned  unsurveyed  so  far,  because  costs  of 
surveys  by  traditional  methods  prevented 
their  Inventory,  and  this  has  resulted  In  In- 
sufficient or  irrational  forest  utilization. 
Modern  Inventory  techniques  have  overcome 
these  difBcultiea  and  brought  forest  surveys 
within  economic  reach  for  all  these  countries. 
Yet.  knowledge  of  modern  use  of  aerial  pho- 
tography, mathematical -statistical  sampling 
methods  and  data  processing  Is  not  yet  ade- 
quate and  rapid  progress  has  been  made  In 
all  these  fields  In  the  most  recent  years. 

FAO  sunn  pest  control  study  tour 
(17.8.811.) :  Various  problems  and  techniques 
for  bringing  the  sunn  pest  under  control  are 
to  be  studied  through  lectures  and  field 
visits. 

FAO  grain  storage  study  tour  (UJSJSlt.) : 
Ix}a8es  of  e^ain  In  storage  are  of  considerable 
economic  significance  in  the  developing 
countries.  Participants  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  study  various  techniques  for 
grain  storage  used  under  different  conditions. 

FAO  mechanization  of  sylviculture  and  re- 
afforesUUon  study  tour  (UJ3J3JI.) :  In  many 
paru  of  the  world,  especially  In  semlarld 
areas,  programs  for  reafforestation  are  In 
various  stages  of  study  and  Implementation. 
Through  lectures  and  field  visits,  participants 
will  have  a  chance  to  study  and  evaluate  a 
ntmiber  of  factors  and  techniques  in  relation 
to  possibUltles  for  mechanization  of  this 
work. 

FAO  Irrigation  and  drainage  study  tour 
(U.B.SJI.) :  Participants  from  countries  In 
varloiis  regions  where  irrigated  agricultiuv  Is 
of  considerable  scope  will  study  the  solutions 
of  a  variety  of  irrigation  and  drainage  prob- 
lems in  the  n.8£Jt. 

FAO  study  tour  on  food  consiuaption  and 
nutrition  data  (UB.8JI.) :  Through  lectures 
and  field  rlslu.  specialists  from  a  number  of 
countries  will  study  some  problems  and  tech- 
niques in  the  analysis  of  nutrlUon  levels  and 
deficiencies. 


Table  8. — l^JV.  tusistance  to  communist  bloc 
nations  under  expanded  and  regular  tech- 
nical assistance  programs,  1963-64 


Nation 

Projects 

Cost 

YUOOSLAVU 

Expanded  technical  assistance 
proeram 

Regubr  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram......................  

27 
2 

8993.  sa 

7,100 

Total 

29 

3 

Ifi 

i.ooi.ia 

70,000 
1,179.060 

ALBANU 

Expanded  technical  assistance 
program 

CtJBA 

Expanded  technical  assistance 
program    and    other     U.N. 
agency  budgets 

rOLAND 

Expanded  technical  assistance 
program 

Regular  technical  twslstance  pro- 
gram  

22 
« 

219,500 
67,700 

Total 

28 

277,200 

IN'TKBRK'^lONAL     raOJBCTS     n»- 
VOLVINO       COMMUNIST      BI«; 
NATIONS 

Bulgaria 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 

U.8.8.R 

1 

1 
3 
8 

30,000 

60,000 

4A,000 

448,000 

Total 

« 

681,000 

Grand  total 

87 

■3,110,433 

>40  percent  oontributlon  of  United  States  equals 

$i,244,iro;ao.  ^ 


ATTENTION  TAX  TRIMMERS  AND 
BUDGET  CUTTERS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Accelerated  Public  Worics  Act  of  1962 
authorized  $900  million  for  construction 
of  community  facilities,  and  before  Con- 
gress adjourned  last  fall  we  appropriated 
$400  million  to  begin  the  projects.  To- 
day fiuid  tomorrow  we  will  be  debating 
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the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  from 
which  has  been  eliminated  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  the  remaining  $500 
million  authorized  imder  the  act.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  economic 
consequences  of  this  cut  when  an  amend- 
ment la  ottered  to  inelude  the  unappro- 
priated funds.  The  purpose  of  the  act 
is  to  combat  iinemployment  Is  economi- 
cally distressed  areas  and  to  stimulate 
the  sluggish  economy. 

In  considering  the  condition  of  our 
economy  and  the  impetus  which  pro- 
grams of  this  type  will  provide.  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  implications  of 
our  fiscal  and  economic  policies  by  Prof. 
Robert  Lekachman.  chairman  of  the 
Barnard  College  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, in  the  April  1963  issue  of  Com- 
mentary, entitled  "The  Tax  Trimmers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  state  of  oxir  economy 
and  the  continued  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment call  for  immediate  and  imagi- 
native action  to  help  li^t  our  economy 
out  of  its  doldnmis.  As  Professor  Le- 
kachman points  out: 

Poverty  has  become  a  permanent  oondl- 
tlon  for  a  very  large  tlicc  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation. 

To  aUack  this  problem,  he  stresses, 
requires  substantial  increases  to  finance 
schools,  hospitals,  homes,  and  social  pro- 
grams. By  providing  the  full  appropria- 
tion for  the  AcdeloYted  Public  Works 
Act.  we  will  be  helping  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment and  stimulate  the  economy. 

Professor  Lekachman's  article  follows: 


Tbx  Tax 
(By  Robert  Lekachman ) 
Like  last  year's  Trade  Expansion  Act,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  only  consequential  legisla- 
tive proposal  for  1962.  the  new  tax  bill,  is 
a  long.  Intricately  detailed  afTalr  which — •■ 
Is  tisually  the  case  with  tax  meastires — prom- 
ises to  be  a  lawyer's  delight  and  a  layman's 
labyrinth.  The  President  has  followed  the 
precedent  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  In 
another  respect,  too.  Just  as  last  summer 
he  mobilized  well  in  advance  of  the  con- 
gressional season  an  extraordinary  range  of 
sentiment  in  support  of  a  more  liberal  trade 
policy,  so  this  year  he  has  won  the  backing 
of  a  slxniiarly  broad  coalition  for  the  notion 
that  tax  reductions  will  serve  the  cause  of 
economic  growth,  high  employment,  and  un- 
marred  prosperity.  Here,  however,  the  paral- 
Iri  ends,  for  while  last  year's  allies  remained 
united  through  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  this  year's  coalition — which 
comprises  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  the 
AFL-CIO,  and  a  large  body  of  Independent 
economic  and  editorial  opinion  (including 
that  of  Walter  Lippmann) — Is  now  quar- 
reling not  only  about  the  distribution  of  the 
tax  benefits,  but  also  about  the  advisability 
to  tying  tax  reforms  to  tax  reductions. 

The  President's  total  program  of  tax  cuts 
and  tax  reform*  involves,  at  least  at  first 
glance,  some  Impressive  numbers.  At  the 
completion  of  all  the  stages  of  the  3-year 
sequence  of  reductions  and  reforms,  gross 
reductions  would  total  $13  .S  bmion  and  the 
reforms  would  recover  some  $3J2  to  $3J  bil- 
lion for  the  Treasury,  making  the  net  re- 
duction in  the  tax  burden  more  than  $10 
billion,  much  the  largest  single  diminution 
of  tax  liabilities  in  recent  history.  In  1965 
corporations  would  svirrender  47  percent  of 
their  profits  instead  of  the  52  percent  which  " 
they  now  pay.  and  torie*  on  the  first  •26.000 
of  profit  would  drop  from  30  to  22  percent — 
a  benefit  to  smaU  companies.  Individual 
Income,  now  taxed  at  rates  which  rise  from 


20  to  91  percent,  would  enjoy  a  more  hu- 
mane  progression  from  14  to  66  percent. 

U  aU  the  rsfoms  shoidd  be  snaetsd.  the 
bulk  of  the  progrank's  hsnsftts  would  go  to 
samera  ol  smaU  Incnms.  Howerer.  the  dra- 
matic slash  of  top  incremental  rates  would 
In  all  probability  also  do  something  to  still 
tha  clamor  over  th«  adverse  aflsets  on  incen- 
tives of  present  "confiscatory-  rates.  More- 
over, since  In  real  life  very  ferw  people  actu- 
ally pay  taxes  at  such  rates,  the  Treasury 
would  lose  comparatively  Uttle  revenue  from 
the  sobstitutlon  of  66  perosnt  for  91  percent 
as  the  highest  marginal  rate.  Thus,  though 
the  President's  program  marks  no  step  for- 
ward toward  greater  equality  of  Income  dis- 
tribution, It  at  least  does  c^er  something 
for  all  income  groups. 

If  the  President  had  stopped  here,  with 
the  tax  cuts  alone,  he  might  have  had  a 
proposal  of  almost  universal  appeal.  But, 
poaslbly  to  his  present  sorrow,  pressure 
within  his  own  administration  and  in  Con- 
gress led  him  to  put  forward  the  complicated 
and  controversial  refcmns  as  weU.  ror  If  the 
tax  cuts  are  to  be  taken  as  the  major  triumph 
of  the  Heller  wing  of  the  admlnlstrattoo.  the 
reform  aspect  ot  the  program  can  sqxially  be 
taken  as  the  major  achlevsmsnt  of  the 
Surrsy-DUlon-CapUn  school  ot  thought  at 
the  Treasiiry.  backed  by  Wn.stm  Mnxs.  chair- 
man of  the  Houas  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. 

Whatever  the  merita  of  the  propcesd  re- 
forms and  whatever  the  political  oonsidera- 
tlons  which  argued  for  their  submission  to 
Congress  at  thla  time,  there  U  no  doubt  at 
all  that  they  have  stirred  up  not  one  but  a 
cluster  of  hornets'  nests— and  the  insects 
sting  Just  as  hard  when  tlisy  are  in  the 
wrong  as  when  they  are  in  the  right.  The 
reform  which  now  seems  most  likely  to  fail  Is 
the  proposal  that  taxpayers  only  be  permit- 
ted to  deduct  for  interest  payments,  medical 
expenses,  and  charitable  eontrlbutioos  that 
exceed  S  percent  of  their  income.  This  pro- 
vision aflUcts  mose  severely  middle-  and  up- 
per-income groups,  for  it  tWiwinUh^^t  the  tax 
savings  of  homeowners  burdened  by  heavy 
property  taxes  and  mortgage  payments. 

It  seems  odd  politics  to  affront  homebuild- 
ers  and  home  buyers  and  to  be  gentle  at 
the  same  time  with  oil-wealthy  Texans  and 
Oklahomans  who  benefit  so  greatly  from  tha 
mineral  depletion  allowances.  But  if  the 
President  has  feared  to  make  an  aU-out  as- 
sault upon  the  oU  tntarests,  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  fight  other  battles.  Thus  the  Treas- 
ury proposes  to  apply  ordinary  income-tax 
rates  (Instead  of  the  aS-percent  capital  gains 
tax)  to  the  proflu  realised  from  the  exercise 
of  stock  option  rights  by  executives.  More- 
over, the  dividend  credit  and  exclusion — an 
Elsenhower  benefit  to  the  stockholder, 
under  which  the  first  650  of  dividend  in- 
come may  be  excluded  from  the  taxable 
total — ^U  to  be  terminated.  Other  changes 
are  designed  to  curb  some  of  the  grosser  tax 
benefits  of  oil  well  ownership,  limit  the  fa- 
vorable depredation  treatment  of  real  estate, 
tighten  the  rules  which  govern  personal 
h<Mlng  companies,  and  revise  the  treatment 
of  capital  gains.  In  general  these  altera- 
tions would  Increase  Treasury  receipts,  and 
the  5-peroent  deduction  floor  would  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  added  revenues.  Certain 
other  reforms,  however,  would  cost  the  Treas- 
ury money.  These  Include  broadened  In- 
cc«ne-averaglng  arrangementa.  more  generous 
child-care  allowancss  for  working  nK>thers. 
and  slightly  more  favorabto  terms  for  tha 
elderly. 

For  the  most  ptiTt  these  rsfonns  are  de- 
sirable. In  many  Instances  they  are  the  c\il- 
mination  of  years  of  agitation  by  tax  attor- 
neys and  teachers  of  tax  law.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  their  enactment  would  Increase 
the  equity  of  the  tax  system  and  move  us 
closer  to  the  democratic  goal  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  individuals  In  Identical  situations. 
And  it  should  be  plain  that  the  equity  and 
efllciency  gains  of  the  reforms  sre  consider- 
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ably  mors  Important  than  the  ta  •  «-  ,>. 
wmon  of  additional  levenu*  itSth  H 
would  rates.  '"va  i^^ 

Apart  from  this.  It  la  ths  minor  ai.^ 
tha  Prssldant's  approach  that  aftw  m!1^ 
in  his  famous  Tale  q>esch  and  in  nt^^ 
ference  comment  that  a  deficit  SmsT 
planned  as  an  instmmsnt  of  natteBM 
nomle  poUcy  rather  than  deplowdaea.^ 
lapss  on  ths  part  of  thrtftl««  pottttatem'*' 
has  at  last  expressed  the  Idea  In  boS*^ 
Crete  terms.  Mr.  Kennady's  honSfL^ 
UnpMst  or  his  poUcy  are  not  small  mt 
pects  an  increase  in  total  output  ai^JS!" 
nomic  growth  •  •  •  by  an  amoaaraJ!!^ 
times  as  great  as  the  tax  cut  Itself  n&Zj 
unemployment,  stable  prices,  lmn^»tt!!: 
in  ths  balance  of  paymaau.  higher  steZ! 
ards  of  living,  and  sxpanded  invsstassM 
And  if  Congress  fails  to  rise  to  the  oo^^ 
then,  says  the  President,  an  even  lansr^^ 
clt  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  slugrtsh^ 
nomic  acUvlty,  a  renewed  recestfoa.  7^ 
curtailed  tax  revenues.  ^ 

It  U  to  Mr.  Kennedy^  credit  as  an  sdiM. 
tor  that  he  should  flnaUy  be  tryliw  to? 
suade  Americana  that  ths  ooaduetct  s  iL 
tlon  Is  not  "'^"pTaWe  to  ths  •^^jnrt^ 
managemant  of  a  housshold.  But  *«it  wtT 
cator  has-  not  fllmilsssd  ths  potttlst^^ 
tha  Prsstdent's  »— ''■^''-tlTms,  Bl 
arithmeticians  havs  oompatsd  a 
the  fiscal  year  1964  at  gllj  bUhc 
below  tha  rsoord  Klsenhower  daflelt  of  '  .._ 
and  they  have  with  stmllar  defames  HamZ 
litlcal  numerology.  If  not  to  »rrm*rmi^if  ^Ma 
kepi  ths  artmlntstratlvs  or  eaa?satlOBsl 
budget  Jtist  tinder  6100  bilUaa. 

But  this  is  not  all  Mr.  Kennedy  tea  «aw 
to  lull  ths  fSars  of  ths  timid.  Be  hss  i 
a  ple<lge,  reaflbmed  In  rrmgi  iwsiisii 
mony  by  his  new  dlrsetor  of  tte 
Kannlt  Gordon,  that  pubUe  sspsoditM? 
nondefenss  programs  will  bs  bsM  at 
low  present  levels^  And  flnaUy.  te  h 
tared  some  soothing  prlvats 
noises.  The  loudest  of  thaas 
maaslvs  increase  ta 
also  create  Jobs  and  growtb— init  la 
setting,  private  consumers,  employtt^  sm 
Investors  should  bs  given  a  fall  opportwttr 
first. 

In  short,  the  President  Intends  to  glis  s 
cautious  whirl  to  Walter  Heller's  pet  Mf» 
ment  that  the  American  structure  oC  p^ 
grssslvs  and  corporate  taxes  Impsdv  m^ 
Domlo  recovery.  Heller's  case  runs  UkMlte: 
During  recoveries,  personal  InoooM 
rises,  but  bscauss  Individual 
progreaslvs.  larger  and  larger  peroena^M  H 
thess  increases  ars  taken  by  ths 
Revenue  Service.    Of  ths  parallel 

in  corporate  profita,  lass  than  half 

at  ths  disposal  ot  ths  corporatloaB  that  < 
them.  The  conssquancss  ars  a  rsstrtettea  if 
oons<imsr  and  buslnsss  ■p»«w««"f.  a  IsiiilMij 
for  tax  reoeipu  to  incnass  mors  rapidly  tbu 
economic  recovery,  and  a  probaMU^  < 
the  Federal  budget  will  approach  flnt 
anoe  and  tben  actual  surpltM  weU  in  adw 
ot  full  recovery.  As  Bailer  sees  recent  bl»- 
tory.  the  economy  has  behaved  in  moch  tMi 
way  during  recant  rspsssiona.  If.  ss 
might  take  note,  no  surpluaca  have 
developed,  thla  U  bscatass  ths  ta 
choksd  off  rsoovary  too  sarly  for  the  — 
tendsnclss  to  work  themssivss  out  dnilBg  tta 
course  of  a  whole  fiscal  year — the  UMMl  Mil 


of  record.  "If."  says  ths  Prasldsnt.  "IM  «■ 
braks  on  our  aconamy  Is  not  retoassA  tfes 
slack  wUl  remain.  Federal  revanuea  wlU  lift 
and  budget  deficiu  will  paralst.'' 

So  much  for  the  program  and  Its  Ji 
tlons.    Is  it  an  adequate  program 
to  the   administration's  own  llghtaf 
the  program  which  best  answers  ths 
try's  economic  needs?    wm  It  really 

vigorous  economic  growth  and  reduce  u 

ployment  to  the  interim  target  of  4  peresatr 
So  f  ar  aa  the  remainder  of  196t  Is  umusinsl 
the  prospects  seem  exceedingly  poor  that  tti 
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tts  program,  even  If  It  were  to  bs  passed  ac- 
gZ^tnf  to  the  administration  li  schedule, 
^QoU  ssrlously  infiosnos  sconomic  activity. 
IQ  fact,  increases  In  sodal  sscvrtty  levies 
tad  m  state  and  local  taxss  are  likely  to 
eoilect  mors  additional  tax  doUars  than  the 
y^dtral  reductions  would  release.  Really 
ootlosable  benefiU  would  not  reach  taxpayers 
until  1964.  and  the  full  effects  of  the  pro- 
0sin  could  not  be  realised  untU  1966. 
^^tiether  clrcumstancee  wm  Justify  tax  cuts 
then  U  anyone's  guess. 

la  sober  truth  more  economists  are  willing 
to  ■ubscribe  to  the  idea  that  a  quick  tax 
Induction  would  have  an  immediately  stimu- 
lating effect  than  are  eager  to  embrace  the 
Bailer-Kennedy  doctrine  that  taxes  are  the 
loot  of  all  economic  evil.  Paul  Samuelson. 
au  administration  adviser  with  a  supporter 
ot  lbs  President's  tax  program,  nevertheless 
tus  confessed  doubts.  In  a  XJS.  News  & 
World  Bsport  interview  (February  18,  1968), 
be  observed  that  the  "stifilng  effects  of  our 
ux  system  have  been  overplayed."  and  added. 
1  do  not  think  that  tax  reforms  are  going 
to  do  a  great  deal  to  Improve  the  rate  at 
progresi."  As  Samuelson  and  many  others 
have  noted,  all  the  great  expansions  since 
the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  occurred 
In  the  face  of  an  even  more  burdensome  tax 
■ystem  than  the  current  one,  while  the  re- 
essiioes  of  1958  and  1960  and  the  incom- 
plete recoveries  which  followed  each  of  them 
came  after,  not  before,  the  Kiaenhower  tax 
reductions  and  reforms  of  1054. 

It  sbould  also  be  noticed  that  the  Kennedy 
tax  cuts  promise  in  their  present  form  to 
be  effective  agents  of  high  economic  growth 
only  on  the  asstmiptlon  that  some  extraor- 
dinarily chancy  conditions  are  satisfied.    The 
most  important  of  these  Is  that  the  econ- 
omy will  go  on  expanding  at  Its   present 
modsrate  rate — and  the  Economic  Report  of 
ths  Presldsnt  does  In  fact  predict  continued 
Improvement  during  the  whole  of  1963.     But 
as  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  ob- 
serves,   the    present    recovery    will    be    84 
months  old  If  it  endures  through  Decem- 
ber 1969  (just  1  month  short  of  the  longest 
postwar  expansion),  and  there  Is  very  little 
in  the  pace  of  the  present  advance  or  in  the 
plans  of  Oovemment  which  bolsters  the  hope 
that    expansion    wiU     break    past    records. 
Tbs  upshot  U  that  If  the  upturn  were  actu- 
ally to  end  in  1963 .  the  adminlstraUon's  tax 
program  would  do  literally  nothing  to  stimu- 
Isto  economic  activity  at  exactly  the  tUne 
whm  the  need  would  have  become   most 
presstag.    Last  summer  the  evidence  of  im- 
pending rwxaslon   was   almost   ■vifflclent    to 
pwraade  the  President  to  request  an  imme- 
diate tax  cut.  unencumbered  by  tax  reforms. 
R  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  economic 
pietore  Is  much  brighter  today  than  it  was 
last  July. 

Tet  even  if  the  cautious  optimism  of  ths 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  turns  out  In 
ths  md  to  be  Justified,  the  stats  of  the  labor 
ttsAet  and  the  changes  taking  place  in  ths 
w  of  tbs  labor  force  aerloualy  diminlah  the 
Mesqr  of  tax  rsducUons  as  unemployment 

^SL  JE^^  J**''*  ^*»f  '«^  »•  h*«l7  to 
!>•  IJOOOOO  larger  than  last  year's— an  In- 
"•Me  of  perhaps  500.000  In  exoe»  of  the 
mr-to-year  changes  In  the  sine  of  the  labor 
wwe  during  the  1960*8.  The, Council  of 
■oopomlc  Advisers'  own  aHtHmstlc  UnpUes 
uut  we  shall  be  fortunate  indeed  U  unem- 
ployment does  not  increaae  between  now  and 
next  December.  It  U  worth  looking  at  the 
ognres  the  Council  gives: 

1.  To  reduce  unemployment  from  its  pres- 
to J.!^*  r»ng«.  the  economy  must  create 
11  aunion  new  Jobs. 

-#*a^**^°*"  ^Provss.  and  the  prospset 
«Mng  Jobs  once  again  becomes  real,  aa- 
"««  800.000  men  and  women  wUl  return 
*o  the  labor  market. 

»^  additional  1.200.000  Jobe  wUl  be 
■•"wa  for  ths  newcomers  to  the  labor  forae. 


4.  Although  the  Coimdl  oddly  omite  a 
numerical  estimate,  a  substantial  number 
of  Jobs  WiU  also  be  needed  to  aeoommodato 
factory  and  office  workers  being  displaced 
by  technological  change. 

Even  without  the  inclusion  of  the  fourth 
category.  8.1  mllUon  new  Jobs  are  needed 
to  bring  the  economy  within  sight  of  ths 
4  percent  unemployment  target — and  the 
target  Itself  U  unsatisfactory.  What  U  caUed 
for,  then,  is  a  4.7  percent  expansion  of  em- 
ployment. Yet  Job  expansion  actually 
reached  this  figure  only  in  the  boom  year 
of  1955. 

From  all  this  it  seema  plain  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  tacitly  written  1963  off.  The  stag- 
ing of  the  Ux  cute,  the  willingness  to  com- 
bine reform  and  reduction,  and  the  caution 
of  the  administration's  economic  forecaste 
for  this  year,  point  to  1964  and  1966  as  the 
testing  years.  Though  Kennedy  supporters 
may  well  squirm  at  the  sight  of  a  liberal 
President's  willingness  to  live  dxiring  the 
third  consecutive  year  of  his  term  of  office 
with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  an  eco- 
nomic boom  in  1964  and  1966  would  do  much 
to  ease  their  pain. 

What  about  1964  and  1966?     Applying  the 
simplest   and   nu>st   primitive   of  Reyneslan 
doctrines — which  discerns  In  deficient  aggre- 
gate demand  the  source  of  business  debility — 
the  administration  program  in  effect  (if  not 
in  statement)  reste  Ite  1964  and  1965  hopes 
on  lU  capacity  to  stimulate  spending.     MUi- 
tary  and  space  programs  will  add  some  64.6 
billion   to  Federal  spending,  while  the  tax 
reductions  are  designed  to  encourage  both 
personal  consmnption  and  business  invest- 
ment, the  second  and  third  componente  of 
the  aggregate  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
If  consumers  cooperate  by  spending  the 
bulk  of  their  tax  savings,  and  if  investors 
feel  more  buoyant  because  their  corporations 
can  retain  more  of  the  proceeds  of  invest- 
ment and  they  themselves  can  keep  larger 
portions  of  dividend  income,  the  inorease  in 
national  inccnne  will  amount  to  some  multi- 
ple of  the  tax  reduction.    In  time  increased 
consximer  spending  wUl  strain  existing  plant 
facilities   and    ftirther    investment    will   be 
necessary  for  capfu:lty  expansion :  This  is  the 
economist's    acceleration    process.    Guesses 
about  the  values  of  the  multlpUer  and  the 
accelerator  have  more  to  do  with  the  phycho- 
logical  condition  of  the  guesser  than  with 
anyone's  ability  to  estimate  future  consumer 
and  investor  behavior.    The  favorite  current 
guess,  however,  is  that  a  610  bUllon  net  re- 
duction In  taxes  shoiild,  through  the  com- 
bined effecte  of  the  multiplier  and  the  accel- 
erator, increase  gross  national  product  by 
about  830  billion,  or  a  factor  of  8. 

Is  this  enoiigh  stimulation  to  get  the 
econcMny  moving  and  to  bring  unemploy- 
ment down  to  4  percent?  The  Economic 
Report  of  the  President  estimates  that  we 
have  at  the  moment  sufficient  vmueed  capac- 
ity to  produce  between  680  and  640  billion 
of  additional  goods  and  services.  Other 
studenta  of  the  problem  advance  much 
larger  numbers— as  high  as  $70  billion.  Now, 
if  the  110  billion  tax  cute  were  made  avail- 
able immediately,  if  the  lower  of  the  esti- 
mates as  to  unused  capacity  were  accepted, 
and  if  the  combined  value  of  the  multiplier 
and  ths  accelerator  really  turned  out  to  be 
8,  then  this  tax  cut  could  probably  elimi- 
nate moet  of  ovir  currently  unused  capacity, 
altho\igh  It  would  stUl  not  fully  meet  the 
administration's  employment  go«U.  But:  the 
$10  billion  tax  cut  will  not  be  realized  until 
1965.  and  by  then,  even  at  current  rates 
of  investment,  industrial  capacity  will  t>e 
much  larger  and  the  labor  force  wUl  com- 
prise at  least  an  additional  2.5  million  work- 
ers. In  default  of  a  sudden  leap  in  economic 
growth,  therefore,  the  President's  program 
is  simply  too  snull  to  accomplish  ite  alms. 
It  would  seem  that  there  Is  considerable 
accuracy  in  Leon  Keyserling's  charge  that 


the  administration  has  sent  a  pygmy  to  do 
a  giant's  Job. 

In  1964  and  1965,  when  the  tax  program 
bxiUds  to  ite  climax.  It  wm  appear  either 
Irrelevant  or  Inadequate.  In  the  tmlikely 
event  of  a  genuine  boom,  tax  reductions 
will  not  be  needed  to  enlarge  demand  In- 
deed they  might  have  the  undeslred  effect 
of  Increasing  Inflationary  pressure  and  en- 
dangering the  balance  of  paymenta.  If  as 
is  much  more  likely,  1964  and  1966  are  reces- 
sion years,  then  the  amounte  to  be  released 
are  simply  much  too  small  serloxisly  to 
mitigate  a  recession. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  rapid 
reduction  of  taxes  once  and  for  all  in  1963 
and  the  simultaneous  Jettisoning  of  the  tax 
reforms.  Such  seems  to  be  the  present  mood 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment and  the  AFL-CIO.' 

There  is,  however,  almost  nothing  to  be 
said  for  a  tax  reduction  largely  postponed 
until  1964  and  1965.  Hence  the  President's 
program  seems  little  more  promising  as  a 
longrun  measure  than  it  does  as  a  1968 
attack  upon  economic  sluggishness.  This  is  a 
pity;  much  would  be  gained  from  a  success- 
ful peacetime  experiment  with  Keynesian 
tools.  At  the  least,  pubUc  sophisUcatlon 
in  modem  economics  wo\ild  be  encxmoosly 
enhanced.  As  it  is,  a  good  Keynesian  might 
well  prefer  no  experiment  to  an  experi- 
ment doomed  to  faUure  becauae  of  excessive 
timidity  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter 

What  has  been  said  so  far  is  designed  to 
demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  the  Kennedy 
tax  program  as  an  exercise  in  fiscal  policy 
But  even  a  better  fiscal  policy  would  not 
suffice  to  meet  the  economy's  basic  difficul- 
ties, for  these  difficulties  belong  only  in  part 
under  the  rubric  of  deficient  aggregate  de- 
mand.   The  ailments  of  our  economy  in  in- 
creasing measure  are  structttfal,  not  fiscal 
They  have  to  do  with  the  matehing  of  peo- 
ple and  skills;  technological  displacement  of 
workers;  Inadequate  education;  inequitable 
distribution  of  income;  urban  poverty;  and 
the  allocation  of  national  resources  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors.     Tlie  symp- 
toms are  not  unknown.    Take,  for  example, 
technological  displacement.     The  argxmient 
is  probably  fruitleas  whether  or  not  automa- 
Uon  really  amoxmte  to  a  quaUtatlve  depar- 
ture from  the  incremental  changes  in  tech- 
nology   which    have    become    more    or   less 
routine  since  the  Industrial  revolution  be- 
gan.    Whoever  is  right  on  this  point,  the 
facte  are  sufficiently  grim.    Solomon  Fabrl- 
cant   of   the   National   Bureau  of   Economic 
Research  has  estimated  that  between   1889 
and  1953  physical  output  per  man-hoxir  in- 
creased in  the  United  States  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  2.3  percent.    In  other  words, 
in    1961    it  was  possible   to  produce    1960*8 
grom  national  product  with  1.6  million  fewer 
workers.    Thus  if  productivity  increases  sim- 
ply at  ite  historic  rate  in  the  coming  years, 
at  least.  1.6  million  workers  will  be  dlsplac«Hl 
annually.     Here  is  one  possible  figure  to  fill 
in  the  blank  left  in  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  fourth  category  of  Job  needs  cited 
above. 

No  doubt  a  buoyant  economy  can  soften 
the  impact  of  such  dlsplacemente,  but  ours 
has  not  been  a  buoyant  economy.  Rather  it 
hss  been  an  economy  which  during  the  last 
6  years  has  had  average  unemployment  rates 
of  6  percent.  Not  only  that,  but  between 
1948  and  1968  the  average  duration  of  unem- 
ployment rose  from  103  to  143  weeks.  In 
consequence,  between  1956  and  1962  the 
country  probably  lost  at  least  $170  bUUon  of 
goods  and  services  which  mif^t  have  been 
produced  by  available  manpower  and  fac- 
tories. 


'Indeed  the  Presidentls  own  oommenta 
at  the  now  famous  February  symposium  of 
the  American  Banking  Association  gavs 
powerful  support  to  the  tax  cut  now,  tax 
reform  later,  school  of  thought. 
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Much  of  thla  problem  of  "nu»frd  human 
labor  and  talent  la  a  problem  ot  tba  dtlea. 
Bcbool  dropout  rates  are  dlaooDoerttng.  and 
vocational  eduoatloo  baa  not  adjuatad  to 
changing  torhnlcal  naada,  all  too  Craquantly 
becoming  a  dumping  ground  for  tba  back- 
ward and  tbe  delinquent.  After  a  generation 
of  gestures  to  public  tinin«ir.j  m^^j  urban  re- 
development, iltuna  (tUl  disfigure  every  siz- 
able American  city. 

Almost  unnoticed  in  our  split-level  econ- 
omy, poverty  bas  become  a  pennsoient  con- 
dition for  a  very  large  slice  of  the  urt>an 
population.    As  Herman  Miller  demonstrated 
In  a  striking  article  In  th«  New  Tork  Tlmee 
magazine   (Nov.  11.  1063).  Uterally  nothing 
of  consequence  bas  happened  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Income  in  the  United  States  since 
1944  except  a  moderate  improvement  in  the 
poeition  of  the  second  richest  fifth  of  in- 
come reciplenU.     In   1044  the  worst  paid 
fifth  of  the  population  received  S  percent  of 
the  national  income,  and  they  are  still  stuck 
at  this  share.     The  top  fifth,  which  enjoyed 
over  46  percent  of  the  national  Income  in 
1044.  has  maintained  its  position.     Even  in 
the  lOdOlB.  to  be  in  the  bottom  fifth  of  the 
income  distribution  is  ^  be  poor  In  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  word.    Individuals  in 
that  category  in  1060  earned  on  the  average 
less  than  $2300  annxudly,  about  $56  a  week, 
a  'bifle  over   the   rta»tr»r»y]    nnintrm^wT^   vage 
leveL    Moreover,  in  the  liMt  decade  the  gap 
between  the  earglngw  of  whltee  and  Negroes, 
once  thought  to  be  narrowing,  has  changed 
not  at  all.    At  the  beginning  of  the  1060^ 
non-whites    earned    about    three-flfths    as 
much  as  whites;  they  are  no  better  off  to- 
day.   Thiis,  the  revolution  in  income  distri- 
bution of  which  economists  used  to  write  has 
long  since  groxind  to  a  halt. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  double  failure.     For  one  thing, 
nuuket  forces  have  not  been  strong  enough 
to  draw  the  \inskilled  and  the  Ill-educated 
Into  the  labor  force — whereas  In  timni^  of 
really   high    prosperity    industry    itself    as- 
sumes a  good  deal  of  the  burden  oi  train- 
ing workers   who   initially   lack   the  sklUa 
or  fall  short  of  the  standards  which  em- 
ployers    consider     dedrable.      The     second 
faUure  Is  public.     It  Is  a  failure  really  to 
enforce   antidiscrimination   policies   in   em- 
plosrment,      residential      deeegregatton      In 
housing,  and  racial  desegregation  in  urban 
echoola.    It  la  a  failure  to  grapple  with  the 
uncomfortable  fact  that  the  unsklUed  *«d 
tbe   lll-cduoated   stand    «*H«t»ii-Htwg   pros- 
pects ot  employmmt.     It  Is  a  failure,  fi- 
nally, to  take  the  city  into  account.    If  we 
are  not  to  maintain  a  large  proportion  c( 
our  urban   population   in   angry    idlaness. 
we   must  do  somethhK^  sabstantlal    with 
vocatl(Hial  training  oCfW  young,  retrain- 
ing of  mature  worten.  education  in  gen- 
eral, urban  rederelopment,  minority  hona- 
hig,  and  social  welfare.    The  Domestic  Peace 
Oorpe  U  a  gesture  of  good  wm.  but  It  by  no 
means  oonstltutee  a  determined  assaolt  on 
our  complex  social  and  economic  problems. 
The   real   inadequacy   of   the   President's 
tax   emphasis    is    revealed    in    these    needs. 
It  may  well  be  that  our  cumbersome  Con- 
gress   Is    capable    of    handling    only    one 
maj<Nr  legislative  program  a  year,  and  in- 
deed,    the    admlnlstratlon'fe    strategy    ap- 
pears  to   accept  this   llmftatkm  as  a  fact 
of  life.     In   106S.   then,   the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration  has   traded   for   a   timid    tax 
program  Its  chance  to  make  a  concerted  at- 
tack upcm  the  probleme  of  the  citiee  in  wblch 
most  Americans  live. 

A  serious  program  of  thla  nature,  however, 
requires  substantial  increases  in  public  ex- 
penditures rather  than  tax  reductlona.  It 
Impliee  liberal  financing  of  schocds.  hospltale, 
bouaee.  recreation,  and  social  ■grni'lat  Tbe 
diagnosis  of  the  poverty  of  the  public  sector 
of  the  economy  offered  by  Oalbraith  In  1068 
In  "The  Affluent  Society  is  no  leea  pertinent 
to   1063.     Heeourcee  must   still   be  ******^ 


To 


from  the  private  to  the  pubUe 

deliberately  encourage  '"'•'^nn     , 

of  autamobiiee.  eleetxlcal  appUaaoee^  and 
leisure  artlelee  at  a  time  of  swkius  public 
need  involvee  a  species  of  sodal  insanity, 
and  yet  this  U  precisely  what  a  tax  cut  does. 
Xven  if  such  a  cut  succeeded  in  stimulating 
aggregate  demand,  it  would  do  very  little  to 
Increase  the  production  of  the  goods  and 
the  services  which  are  most  needed,  thoee 
which  add  to  the  social  Investment  of  the 
public  sector. 

It  U  sometimes  forgotten  that  there  were 
always  two  Keyneses;   and  as  a  society  we 
may  be  somewhat  belatedly  listening  to  tbe 
wrong  one.    There  was  the  Keynee  who  mw 
nothixig   more    grievously   wrong   with   con- 
temporary capitalism   than   inadequate   ag- 
gregate demand  and  who  contemplated  no 
remedies  more  disrupting  than  alterations  in 
Interest  rates,  the  supply  of  money,  and  the 
size  of  govemmtnt  deficits.     But  there  was 
also  the  Keynes  of   "The   Economic   Ckmse- 
quences  of  the  Peace"  and  chapter  34  of 
•TTie  General  Theory  of  Employment.  Inter- 
est and  Money."     This  Kaynee  toyed  with 
the  euthanasia  of  rentiers,  speculated  about 
the  poesiblllty  of  a  long-nin  decline  In  the 
*»*••  ot  profits  to  be  expected  In  rich  coun- 
Mm.  queetloned  extreme  dlqjarlUee  of  In- 
oome  and  wealth,  and  wondered  whether  a 
"somewhat    comprehensive    socialization    of 
Investment    will   prove    the   only   m«»nT  of 
securing  an  approximation  to  full  employ- 
ment."   The  administration's  Keynes  U  the 
mild  chap  of  the  first  version.    But  If  we  are 
to  cope  succeesfuUy  with  the  problems  of 
the   lOWs.  we  shaU  have  to  begin  paying 
much  cloeer  attention  to  what  the  second 
Keynes  had  to  say. 


Aprttt 


What  were  some  of  the  incMeote  t»^ 
were  forecast  and  dmely  wiornSS  2? 

"^J  ♦  P*  *^  ^  "»«»•  ^  thenSitS 
what  has  subsequently  transDiredu  5 
Impressive  array.  They  were  ~'  *  •» 
In  1958.  the  attempt  of  pi 


CONGRESS  MUST  SAVE  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for 
2  hours. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  few  years  I  have  addressed  this 
body  at  great  length  to  present  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  a  dear  picture 
of  the  situation  in  the  Caribbean  with 
special  reference  to  the  key  target  of  the 
world  revolutionary  movement  in  that 
area — the  Panama  CanaL  AUalgmfleant 
aspects  have  been  explored,  a  plan  of 
action  to  meet  the  crisis  offered,  and  a 
series  of  predictions  made  of  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  our 
Oovemment.  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive, to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
way  of  forthright  declarations  of  our  na- 
tional policy. 

So  far,  our  comitry  has  not  taken  the 
measures  required.  Instead,  it  has 
floundered  from  crisis  to  crisis  making 
concession  after  concession  and,  by  this 
Inaction  or  Implied  aoquiesence,  has  In- 
vited larger  and  larger  demands.  The 
most  serious  fears  that  in^ired  my  re- 
peated wamines  have  come  to  pass  vir- 
tually as  predicted  with  no  end  yet  in 
sight,  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  say. 

The  situation  which  a  few  years  aco 
was  simple  and  easy  to  remedy  has  now 
become  so  grave  that  I  feel  impelled  to 
speak  out  again  on  this  crucial  matter 
so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  Consress  will  know  what  is 
han^enlnc  in  their  badcyard  with  re- 
spect to  the  sovereign  powers,  rights, 
and  autliorl^  of  the  Uhited  States  over 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Puiama  Canal.  Tt> 
this  task.  I  now  address  myself. 


students  to  hoist  the  Panama  ftssatS 
Canal  Zone  Administration  Bofld£? 
which  most  people  then  laughedflff^**" 
playful  students'  prank;  and  ^■•* 
On  November  3.  1959.  during  th«  .« 
nual  commemoraUon  of  the  IndaMS* 
ence  of  Panama  from  Colombia.  SiT 
tempted  invasion  of  the  Canal  ZqZ  hi 
a  Panamanian  mob.  which  ovctdowm 
the  dvU  poUce  of  the  Canal  Zone  sST 
quired  the  use  of  the  VS.  Army  tonr!! 
tect  the  zone.  "^  »  I»o. 

On  September  17.  1960,  soon  after  t»i. 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  the  m! 
advised  action  of  the  President  of  £ 
United  States,  contrary  to  wiU  q(  £ 
Congress  as  expressed  in  legislatlw  «! 
actments  concerning  the  canal  in  dinei. 
Ing  the  formal  display  of  the  Paa^ 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  territory  uert 
dence  of  Panama's  so-called  •mtnisi 
sovereignty."  ^^ 

The  ensuing  mislnterpretatko  k> 
Panamanian  and  intemaUonal  xmi^ 
gandlste  of  this  action  as  reoognitl«Qi 
Panamanian  fundamental  soveretntt 
over  the  «one.  ^^ 

And  on  October  29.  1962.  on  ordm  tf 
the  executive  departmmt  of  our  Otmn- 
ment.  the  formal  raising  of  the  Pam^ 
nian  flag  at  the  Canal  Zone  AdmtnM»> 
tlon  Building,  on  a  separate  flagBMt 
alongside  the  UjB.  flag  as  part  of  a  pn. 
gram  for  similar  displays  at  other  p»nn^ 
in  the  8one  as  increased  recognition  tf 
Panama's  claim  of  Utular  sovemcMy 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  <^— i 

Mr.  GROea  Mr.  Speaker,  win  tte 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentlcfon 
from  Iowa;  yes.  I  am  very  glad  to  jUd 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Xom 
[Mr.  GaoMl.  because  I  recall  that 
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I  was  a  member  of  the.  ApproprtalliM 
Subcommittee  which  air  that  ""t  «ai> 
sidered  the  request  for  the  Departaeot 
of  Commerce,  during  the  period  of  jma 
I  was  discussing  this,  thoe  wm  ib 
amendment  Introduced  by  the  gsntle- 
man  from  Iowa  to  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Commeiee  mi 

passed    Mnmnlmn^i^ly    5j    Q^    HOOH.  t» 

prevent  tbe  use  of  any  funds  in  that  M 
for  the  erection  of  any  flagpole  or  tmj 
other  contrivance  for  the  flying  of  a  flu 
in  an  attempt  to  defeat  that  progna. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gaUlMDin 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And.  U  was  by  sn  l^ 
ecuttve  order  of  then  President  II 
hower  that  the  win  of  Congress  was  i 
omated— I  beUeve  that  Is  tbe  prope 
word — at  least  the  flag  of  Panama  wm 
raised  along  with  the  U.S.  flag  In  tZti 
Canal  Zone? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Hut  is  oonreet;  Md  tt 
was  done  by  subterfuge  because  the  am- 
tleman's  amendment  to  the  appropclfr- 
tion  bill  and  as  it  applied  to  the 
ment  of  Commerce  became  law.  It 
clear  and  it  expressed  again  the 
Intent  of  this  Coogreas  that  that  not 
take  place,  and  that  any  money  in  tbi 


Kin  oould  not  be  used  to  build  a  flagpole 
or  to  fly  tbe  flag  because  under  the  pro- 
tons of  that  appropriation  for  the 
nepartment  of  Ooomierce  and  related 
agende*  the  Panama  Canal  azxi  the 
Panama  Canal  Government  was  in  that 

tjilL 

Htfwe  that  money  could  not  be  used, 
so.  the  subterfuge  was  perpetrated  upon 
tbe  American  people  and  upon  this  Con- 
gnss,  and  I  do  not  think  he  should  have 
directed  the  Army  from  those  funds  to 
do  80  because  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  that  bilL 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  right, 
nod  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  unceasing  fight  he  has  made  to 
preserve  our  right  to  be  in  the  Canal 
Zone  and  to  administer  the  Territory 
there  as  It  ought  to  be  administered  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  With  the  help  of  such 
Members  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
we  will  continue  to  do  this. 

The  last  action.  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
tsken  by  our  Government  despite  the 
fset  that  on  October  12,  only  17  days 
previously,  the  ceremonies  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge  at 
Balboa,  attended  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  W.  Ball  aiul  other  notables. 
was  marred  by  Panamanian  demonstra- 
tors, who  used  communistic  revolution- 
ary tactics  and  claimed  Panamanian 
sovereignty  over  the  bridge. 

To  many  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
our  people,  this  series  of  predictions  by 
me  teemed  extraordinary.  They  are,  I 
can  assure,  not  the  result  of  any  so- 
called  inside  information  or  of  the  pow- 
ers of  a  clairroyant.  but  only  the  con- 
sidered conclusions  from  the  study  of 
trend-forming  developments  and  their 
projection  into  the  future.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  all  of  them  materlalixed.  essen- 
tially as  foretold,  any  sotiroe  of  gratifi- 
cation to  me.  Rather.  It  is  a  cause  for 
deep  concern  for  the  failure  of  the  re- 
90Qslble  agencies  of  our  Government, 
the  Congress,  and  the  ExecuUve,  to  take 
tlinely  preventive  measures  instead  of 
>valting  unta  little  hlUs  become  vd- 
esaoes  and  erupt  in  our  faces. 

Later  in  this  address.  I  shall  indulge 
Id  other  predlcUons.  affecting  both  the 
Ublted  States  and  Panama.  In  so  do- 
ing, however,  I  wish  to  stress  again  that 
what  I  shall  say  is  not  as  an  enemy  of 
Piiuuna  or  its  people,  but  as  a  friend 
d  both.  With  their  best  Interests  ever 
before  me.  I  shaU  speak  realistically, 
lor  the  problems  involved  are  too  grave' 
to  gkMs  oyfiT  or  ignore. 


»»«*M4jnAK   aaraunoirs   aiobd   by 
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What  are  the  aspirations  of  Panama 
with  respect  to  the  Canal  Zone  and  Pan- 
•Btt  Canal?  Panamanian  leaders  aiul 
•gators  have  never  disdained  to  publish 
»»  objectives.  But  no  better  summary 
Si  ~*  *^  •vw  *>«n  made  than  that 
2[^P"*'erto  Arias,  recently  Secretary  of 
™npe  In  the  Cabinet  of  President 
g|Mlj  M  quoted  on  March  19.  1963,  In 
we  isthmian  newspaper,  Critica.  His 
wotds  were: 

la  the  future,  with  God's  help,  we  wlU 

•tWeve  our  obJecUve:  that  the  Panama  Oa- 

nsi  De  the  property  of  Panamanians,  luadv 

nui  and  absoluU  Jurisdiction  of  the  RepubUo 
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of  Panama,  maintained  by  Panamanians,  op- 
erated by  Panamanians,  sanitated  by  Pana- 
manians, and  protected  by  Panamanians. 

This  concise  statement.  Mr.  Speaker, 
must  be  accepted  at  its  face  value. 
Moreover,  it  Is  the  end  toward  which 
every  move  in  the  relations  between  Pan- 
ama and  the  United  States  has  been 
made  ever  since  the  Suez  Canal  crisis  of 
1956  in  a  program  of  piecemeal  liquida- 
tion, aided  and  at}etted  by  certain  de- 
ments in  our  Department  of  State. 

How  responsible  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment can  knowingly  coUatiorate  with 
Panamanian  radicals  to  surrender  more 
of  our  authority  to  a  country,  which  since 
1955.  when  sanitation  in  the  terminal 
cities  of  Colon  and  Panama  was  returned 
to  it,  has  not  even  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing its  garbage,  is  incomprehensible. 

Let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to  think  that 
those  primarily  responsible  for  this  ero- 
sive process  do  not  know  what  they  are 
doing.  They  know  precisely  and  seem 
to  be  bent  on  following  Uie  same  path  at 
Panama  as  they  did  in  Cuba,  which  was 
featured  by  covert  collaboration— Earl  E. 
T.  Smith.  "The  Fourth  Floor,"  New  York, 
Random  House,  1962.  Hie  only  differ- 
ence Is  that  in  Cuba  it  was  the  friendly 
anti-Communist  Cuban  Government  be- 
ing undermined  whereas  in  Panama  it  is 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  over 
the  Canal  Zone  territory  being  assaulted. 
Here  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  em- 
phasize that  the  Republic  of  Panama 
grew  out  of  the  movement  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
only  advantage  that  Panama  can  claim 
as  regards  the  canal  is  its  geographical 
location,  which  advantage  it  never  ceases 
to  exploit  in  advancing  its  demands  for 
Increased  benefits  and  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone. 

To  make  sure  that  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  purpose  the  Panama- 
nian Oovemment  is  using  all  Its  energies 
to  acquire.  I  shall  quote  its  openly  de- 
dared  objectives,  as  stated  in  a  report 
on  September  20.  1960,  to  President 
Chlari  by  his  Committee  on  International 
Politics.    These  demands  induded: 

First.  Raising  the  Panamanian  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 

Second.  Equal  salary  treatment  and 
Job  opportunities  for  Poziamanisais  and 
North  Americans. 

Third.  Raising  the  annuity  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  income,  with  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  of  $5  million. 

Fourth.  Setting  the  length  of  time  for 
the  annuity  and  cessation  of  the  perpe- 
tuity clause. 

Fifth.  Mixed  courts  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sixth.  Complete  sxipplying  by  Panama 
of  the  Zone  market,  including  ships,  and 
stopping  of  production  activities  in  the 
Zone. 

Seventh.  Recognition  In  the  Canal 
Zone  of  exequaturs  granted  by  Panama 
to  foreign  consuls. 

Eighth.  Use  of  Panamanian  postage  in 
the  Zone. 

Ninth.  liquidation  of  the  Panama 
Railroad. 

Tenth.  Establishment  of  Spanish  as 
the  official  language  of  the  Canal  Zone 
along  with  English. 

Eleventh.  Panamanian  Jurisdiction  in 
the  Zone  over  passengers  and  cargo  com- 


ing into  Panama  and  over  ships  flying 
the  Panama  flag. 

Twelfth.  Granting  to  Panama  of  dock 
and  port  faciUUes.  and  at  UjS.  expense. 

Thirteenth.  Organization  of  Panama's 
dvil  defense  at  UJ3.  expense. 

Fourteento:,X?orrldor8,  under  Pana- 
manian Jurisdiction  across  the  Canal 
Zone. 

Fifteenth.  Opportunities  for  Pana- 
manian products  in  UJS.  markets. 

Sixteenth.  Acceptance  of  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  over  con- 
troversies between  Panama  and  the 
United  States. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  give  you  one 
guess  and  only  one  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  the  decision  of  the  World 
Court  on  the  controversy  between  the 
great  Republic  of  Panama  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Such  demands,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  mat- 
ters that  would  Inevitably  affect  all  in- 
teroceanlc  commerce  that  uses  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  and  has  to  pay  tolls.  They 
more  than  justify  the  concise  statement 
of  former  Finance  Secretary  Arias,  pre- 
viously quoted,  and  present  grave  ques- 
tions to  which  the  merchant  marine  of 
all  nations  simply  cannot  afford  to  be 
indifferent.  Moreover,  It  Is  slgniflcant 
that  the  flag  of  Panama's  new  Inde- 
pendent Revolutionary  Party  carries  10 
stars,  the  10th  star  rQ)rescnting  the 
Canal  Zone. 

No  wonder  that  patriotic  Americans 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  United  States 
have  become  alarmed  for  the  security 
of  this  vital  transportation  artery  and 
view  with  amazement  what  Is  now  taking 
place. 

BTFAsszNO   or  comnsss   bt   nmaKATioifAi. 

80CXAUBTB 

As  to  the  flag  question  previously  men- 
tioned. It  will  be  recalled  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Rouse  Cotnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  early  1900  in  antidpation  of 
dif&culties  with  respect  to  the  flag  quQi^- 
tlon.  conducted  hearings  on  Uhited 
States-Panama  relations,  when  high 
executive  oflldals  and  myself  testified — 
hearings.  January  12,  16,  19,  22,  and 
February  2.  1960;  also  House  Report  No, 
2218.  86th  Congress. 

The  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  full  committee  was  for  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  ct  the 
Congress  that  any  variation  in  the  tra- 
ditional Interpretation  of  the  treaties  of 
1903.  1936,  and  1955  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama  with  reference  to 
matters  of  territorial  sovereignty  shall 
be  made  only  pursuant  to  treaty — Rouse 
Concurrent  Resolution  459,  86th  Con- 
gress. 

After  an  animated  debate  on  February 
2,  1960,  the  House  adat^ed  this  resolu- 
tion by  the  overwheln^lng  vote  of  381 
to  12.  which  should  have  prevailed  over 
the  predilections  of  executive  ofllcials. 

Transmitted  to  the  Senate,  this  rceo- 
hition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fordgn  RelaUons,  where,  because  of  op- 
position from  the  Department  of  State, 
it  was  not  reported  to  the  Senate  and 
died  in  the  committee. 

Notwithstanding  the  fafiure  of  the 
Senate  to  act.  the  magnitude  of  the 
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House  vote  Is  signlflcAnt,  clearly  reflect- 
ing the  concern  of  our  people  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Canal  Zone  territory.  It 
al«o  demonstrates  to  the  tntematlotial 
infiltrators  in  the  Department  of  Stete 
and  their  collaborators  that  theae  in- 
fluences can  never  succeed  In  perpetrat- 
ing their  schemes  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  through  normal  pro- 
cedures. They  realize  that  they  must 
bsrpass  the  Congress  by  means  of  a  new 
canal  treaty.  This,  they  no  doubt  feel, 
can  be  pushed  through,  as  was  the  1955 
treaty,  without  adequate  debate,  to  con- 
tinue the  process  or  erosions  that  started 
with  the  1936-39  treaty. 

What  a  contrast  has  been  the  action 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  respect  to 
West  Berlin.  For  that  city,  Khru- 
shchev has  spoken  publicly  about  replac- 
ing the  flags  of  the  United  Stetes.  Britain, 
and  France,  with  that  of  the  United  Na- 
tions but  the  Department  of  State  cor- 
rectly opposes  striking  the  American  flag 
there.  Why  did  it  urge  striking  it  in  the 
Canal  Zone? 

VM.  YTtAX.  xNTsuam  d: 


Though  the  writings  on  the  diplomatic 
history  of  U.S.  Caribbean  and  Isthmian 
canal  policies  are  volxmiinous.  the  truly 
vital  interests  of  ova  country  at  Panama 
are  seldom  stated.  Those  who  view  the 
subject  realistically  emphasize  the  fol- 
lowing major  pointe: 

First.  Control  of  the  maritime  ap- 
proaches to  the  Panama  Canal,  both  At- 
lantic and  Pacific. 

Second.  Maintenance  of  untrammeled 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  2kme. 

Third.  Meeting  our  treaty  obligations 
to  maintain  free  and  open  transit  for 
vessels  of  commerce  and  war  of  all  na- 
tions on  term  of  equality  with  tolls  that 
are  Just  and  equitable. 

Foiirth.  Civil  protection  of  the  Canal 
Zone  from  disorders  and  pestilence,  orig- 
inating in  the  terminal  cities  of  Colon 
and  Panama. 

Fifth.  Safeguarding  the  summit-level 
water  supply  as  required  for  lockages  and 
maintaining  channel  depths. 

Sixth.  Military  and  naval  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal  from  aggression. 

The  foregoing  points.  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
not  wanderings  of  someone's  Imagina- 
tion, but  conclusions  developed  from  the 
study  of  history.  Most  of  the  present 
dlfllculties  at  Panama  have  stemmed 
from  either  ignorance  of  these  funda- 
mentals or  a  heedless  disregard  of  them, 
coupled  with  connivance  on  the  part  of 
international  socialist  elements  in  our 
Oovemment  and  those  cooperating  with 
them  for  the  complete  liqiilHation  of 
VB.  control  of  the  Panama  Canal — a 
major  object  of  Soviet  policy. 

The  question  arises  who  are  these  ele- 
mente  and  why  are  they  not  eradicated? 
Supplying  the  answers  are  tasks  that 
the  Congress  should  undertake. 

In  this  general  connection.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  Alger  Hiss,  when  hold- 
ing an  important  po8iU<m  In  the  De- 
partment of  Stete  in  194«.  who.  under 
arUcle  73  of  the  UJf .  Charter,  filed  an 
administrative  report  with  the  United 
Nations  listing  the  Canal  Zone  as  an 
"occupied  area."  By  thus  minimizing 
UJS.  sovereignty  and  supporting  the 
Communist    revolutionary    conspiracy. 


this  was  a  monstrous  aggression  upon 
our  valid  and  unblemished  title  to  that 
part  of  our  territorial  domain — Flood. 
"Monroe  Doctrine  6r  Khrushchev  Doc- 
trine," CoKoaxssiONAL  RccoKii,  April  12, 
1963.  These  facto  in  our  history  suggest 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  yet 
Alger  Hisses  in  the  Department  of  State. 
If  there  are,  let  us  clean  them  out. 

In  any  event,  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  should  know  that  since  1923  our 
Government  has  made  no  forthright 
public  stetement  of  policy  with  respect 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  urgency  for 
such  a  stetement  is  more  acute  today 
than  ever  in  our  history. 

LIQtTIDATION    Or    PANAMA     mAnmrtAtt    NABBOWLT 
AffUllftD 

Among  the  most  audacious  attempte 
at  liquidation  in  the  Canal  Zone  was 
the  example  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
as  was  evidently  contemplated  under  the 
1955  treaty.  This  effort,  offldally  made 
on  Jime  17,  1955.  before  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  by 
the  then  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
an  active  military  ofllcer,  inspired  that 
committee  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  committee's  ob- 
jective, the  first  step  in  the  railroad's 
liquidation  was  actually  taken  by  award- 
ing to  Panama,  without  any  compensat- 
ing concession,  over  $25  million  worth 
of  valuable  property  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road, including  ito  terminal  freight  yards 
and  passenger  stetlons  In  the  cities  of 
Colon  and  Panama.  It  was  evidently  in 
the  minds  of  the  schemers  that,  after 
surrendering  the  terminal  facilities,  the 
removal  of  the  main  line  tracks  would 
follow  in  due  course  and  thus  permit  the 
construction  of  a  truck  highway  on  the 
roadbed,  the  effort  for  which  was  being 
sponsored  by  certain  Panamanian  Inter- 
este  and  advanced  by  the  then  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone.  This  was  discussed 
and  prevented  by  me  as  the  result  of 
hearings  before  my  subcommittee  of  the 
AiH>roprlattons  Committee  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  related  agen. 
cies.  which  included  the  Panama  Canal 
Government,  and  by  the  merest  accident 
of  a  question  I  asked  the  then  former 
Governor  of  the  Canal  2:one  on  the  mat- 
ter of  trucks  and  the  highway. 

While  the  treaty  power  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, consisting  of  the  Ebcecutlve  and 
the  Senate,  was  engaged  in  giving  away 
the  railroad  terminals,  the  House,  by 
conducting  an  independent  investigation 
headed  by  an  able  railroad  executive  in 
the  United  Stetes,  a  retired  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  pre- 
vented taking  up  the  main  line  tracks 
and  the  complete  liquidation  of  the  rail- 
road itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  situation 
difficult  for  even  the  most  credulous  to 
comprehend — a  railroad  without  ite 
needed  terminal  facilities  and  without 
any  substitution  therefor.  No  wonder, 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  diplomacy  was  fast  be- 
coming a  laughing  stock  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  No  wonder  our  dtisens 
kept  demanding  the  elimination  from 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  elemento 
responsible  for  such  diplomatic  stupidity 
or  downright  disloyalty  to  the  paramount 
Interest  of  otir  country. 
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B4r.  "fepeaker.  it  wa«  the  lndk.i- 
congressional  inquiry  that  sared^ 
Panama  Raih-oad.  It  was  also  tS.  I? 
quiry  that  caused  some  Memberso? 5l 
Congress  present,  including  myiS  *! 
question  the  correctness  of  the  "triitl* 
tional"  practice  of  appointing  as  comT 
nors  of  this  great  clvU  agency  knoSn  * 
the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  onSSl! 
ofllcers  trained  for  a  miUtary  ttSU? 
Moreover,  the  evidence  indicatM^S 
had  there  been  a  capable  buslneasT? 
ministrator  heading  this  clvU  sco^ 
the  move  to  Uquldate  the  rallroad^S 
never  have  been  attempted.  See  Can 
mittee  on  Merchant  Mjuine  and  pS* 
erles,  hearings  on  proposed  abandooaiBi 
of  Panama  Railroad.  Jime  17  De^? 
ber  7  and  8,  1955,  pages  33-38.'  ^^ 
PKMALTnB  worn  BXTULKHvaatma  Axmnanr 
The  imdertaklng  by  the  United  Ststn 
foUowing  the  1901  Hay-PauncrfS 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain  to  constnei 
and  operate  a  trans-Isthmian  canalvM 
the  culmination  of  an  evolutionary  pne. 
ess,  involving  most  major  historical  oe. 
currences  in  the  Americas  durlnt  tht 
18th  and  19th  centuries.  Such  an  eS- 
fice  cannot  be  demolished  and  swept  Into 
the  ashcan  of  history  with  impunltf 

Provisions  in  the  1903  treaty  gave  tt» 
United  Stetes  the  necessary  authority  to 
enforce  sanitery  ordinances  and  to  mstn. 
tain  public  order  in  the  cities  of  CqIoq 
and  Panama.  Unfortunately,  the  rlcht 
to  intervene  in  the  terminal  citlci,  in 
event  of  domestic  violence,  was  atoogated 
at  the  specific  insistence  of  Panama  is 
the  1936  treaty  and  the  authority  of  tht 
United  Stetes  to  enforce  sanitetioo  wm 
sxirrendered  to  Paiuuna  In  1955. 

What  have  been  the  results?  Tht 
most  violent  border  Incidents  in  isth> 
mian  history,  which  as  pnriautj 
shown,  were  accompanied  by  attempted 
mob  invasions  of  the  Canal  Zone;  audi 
deplorable  breakdown  in  sanitetion  pro- 
cedures, as  evidenced  by  the  failure  of 
Panama  to  collect  garbage,  which  is  tn- 
quently  piled  high  in  the  streets,  eamtut 
Panamanian  citizens  to  make  vlgarooi 
protesto  to  their  government. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  stress  tbst 
these  are  facts  and  not  mere  eanitnf 
criUcisms.  These  facte  are  rooted  to 
conditions  that  are  Inherent  and  sen* 
to  emphasize  that  where  there  Is  re- 
sponslblhty  there  mvist  be  adeqoato 
authority,  such  as  provided  by  the  UN 
treaty,  or  there  win  be  chaos.  Ifor 
should  it  ever  be  overlooked  that  ear 
country,  notwithstanding  Ite  concftnw 
to  Panama,  is  stUl  responsible.  Tldi 
responsibility  must  be  faced;  It  esm»t 
be  evaded,  for  our  obligations  are  to  the 
entire  world.  We  now  have  a  total  in- 
vestment in  the  canal  enterprise  of  aon 
than  $1,500  million,  the  funds  for  wbkk 
have  been  supplied  by  the  American  tsi- 
payer.  Pansima,  in  ite  radical  deman* 
does  not  offer  a  penny  for  reimbmi- 
ment  for  these  vast  expenditures,  tet 
claims  the  right  to  take  over  the  csm^ 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel — free  from  any 
obligation  whatsoever.  How  can  say 
Panamanian  with  a  sense  of  JoeUee 
favor  such  a  demand  and  how  can  the 
free  world  approve  it?  Of  ooune.  tta 
Conununist  powers  would  approve,  be- 
cause without  delay  they  would  AH  tbe 
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(hcM  created  and  take  over  the 

^§gul  Itself. 

nor  riMXiM  our  Gofvemment  be  de- 
joM  with  the  Idea  that  ito  aotiaiia  at 
Pgiyitia  are  not  being  obaerved  by  In- 
tmirtcd  natSons.  In  Graat  Britain,  one 
of  (he  signatories  to  the  1901  Hay- 
pgnxwefote  Treaty,  It  to  wdl  understood, 
as  shown  by  a  recent  story  in  the  Times 
of  London,  which  emphasized  that  aid 
to  Panama  is  "no  substitute  for  a  firm 
policy  and  this  apparently  the  United 
SUtot  lacks  In  Ito  dealings  with  Pana- 
■a."  Qaoied  from  Miami.  Fla..  Herald. 
Uudtx  14.  1983. 

^OUti  WOKM  CXTX^DTS  AVTCAX.  TO  TBS  OOCTTB 

By  the  fall  of  1963.  the  process  of 
endon  of  our  righto,  poirer.  and  au- 
thority, symbolised  by  the  formal  display 
of  the  Panama  flag  In  the  Canal  Zone 
whaerer  the  UJB.  flag  Is  flown  by  civilian 
authorities  as  Increased  evidence  of 
Panamanian  sovereignty,  had  gone  so 
fr  that  our  citlaens  there  decided  to 
»et,  for  they  understand  the  significance 
of  such  display  far  better  than  tempo- 
nry  custodians  of  the  governorship. 

IB  a  desperate  effort  to  protect  our 
Nation's  Interesto,  they  organized  at 
their  own  ezpense  to  bring  court  action 
to  test  the  legality  of  the  formal  display 
of  the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal  Zone 
Territory  of  the  United  Stetes.  One  of 
tbem.  Gerald  A.  Doyle,  Jr.,  Chief  Archi- 
tect of  the  Panama  Canal,  brought  suit 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Canal 
Zone  against  Gov.  Robert  J.  Rem- 
ming,  Jr.,  of  the  zone  and  Secretary  of 
the  Amy.  Cyrus  R  Vance,  in  an  effort 
to  end  this  sjrmbol  of  surrender  by  the 
United  States  to  the  mob-ruled  Panama 
Ctovemment. 

VurAMAlfUJr    BXACTXON   TO   WLAO   BXJTt 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  another  angle  of 
the  sovereignty  question  that  Is  most  sig- 
nificant and  Illuminating. 

Reacting  to  the  suit  in  the  Canal  Zone 

court,  a  Panamanian  citizen,  on  January 

9. 1983.  filed  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court 

of  Panama  that  aims  to  fstahUsh  that 

the  ratification  of  the  1903  treaty  by 

executive   decree   of    the    Panamanian 

revolutionary    Junta,    was    lllecal    and 

hence  null  and  void.  If  sustained  by  the 

P»nama  Supreme  Court,  it  would  logi- 

etlly  follow  by  the  same  token  that  the 

WOJ  revolution,  by  which  Pstnama  gained 

lU  Independence  from  Colombia,  was 

Bkcwise  null  and  void,  that  Panama  is 

^  a  department  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 

wnbla,   and    that    Colombia    and    not 

Panama,  is  the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus. 

Such  eventuaUons.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 

not  be  improbable,  because  the  original 

W»ranty  by  the  United  Stetes  of  Pana- 

nanian  independence  that  was  provided 

taarticle  I  of  the  1903  treaty,  at  the 

•Peclflc  request  of  Panama,  was  abro- 

^tL^  ^^  ^^^  ^e»ty  tor  the  reason 
that  Panama  felt  that  it  no  longer  needed 
«uch  guarantee.  This  leaves  the  way 
open  for  Colombia  to  regain  Ito  territory 
tost  throughout  the  poliUcal  evento  of 
IW3  out  of  which  came  the  Republic  of 
"ttjjma  and  t^e  Panama  Canal.  Realls- 
wy-  •^  I  "peak  without  Intended 
Offense,  how  long  could  Panama  continue 
as  a  free  and  Independent  nation  after 
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The  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  under 
treaty  and  law.  operates  on  a  aelf-sus- 
tahiing  basis,  with  tolls  prescribed  at 
rates  calculated  to  cover  costo. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  users  of  the  canal,  which  have  to  bear 
Increases  in  coste  of  operation  through 
increased  tolls  have  the  most  to  lose  by 
what  could  happen  at  Panama.  Unless 
the  users  of  the  canal  are  to  suffer  un- 
predlcteble  consequences,  the  crisis  on 
the  isthmus  must  be  met,  and  met  forth - 
rightly  and  adequately,  and  without  fur- 
ther temporization  or  delay;  else  the  en- 
tire course  of  history  will  be  changed, 
and  changed  disastrously. 

The  situaUon  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  just 
that  grave  and  nothing  less;  and  our 
policies  of  diplomatic  placation  and  lack 
of  Judgment  and  vision  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  crisis  which  has  thus 
arisen. 

All  claims  by  Panama  of  any  type  of 
sovereignty  on  the  Canal  Zone,  except 
that  of  reversionary  character,  must  be 
repudiated.  In  so  doing,  our  Govern- 
ment must  make  clear  that  the  sovereign 
righto,  power,  and  authority  of  the 
United  Stetes  are  not  negotiable  and  that 
there  will  be  no  treaty  with  Panama 
liqiildating  or  changing  the  basic  sover- 
eignty provisions. 

In  this  general  connection.  I  would  in- 
vite attention  that  on  March  20,  1963, 
at  San  Jose,  Coste  Rica,  the  President  of 
Panama  and  the  United  Stetes  spent  41 
minutes  In  conference.  As  far  as  is 
known,  no  report  of  this  meeting  was 
published  in  the  United  Stetes,  but  the 
press  of  Panama  in  describing  ite  resulte 
quoted  President  Chiart  as  having  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction.  This,  and  other 
information.  Indicates  that  Prertdent 
Chiart.  now  being  opposed  by  six  of  Pan- 
ama's political  parties,  ia  pressing  des- 
perately to  aecwre  more  beneflto  from  the 
United  Stetes  so  that  his  parties  will  not 
be  defeated  in  the  coming  Panamanian 
election  and  that  he  wiU  be  able  to  dlctete 
his  own  successor. 


OOVCENOS    or    CANAL    SON!    ATTACIU    JTTDICIAL 
FOUNDATION    OF    PANAMA    CAJTAX. 

In  December  of  1962,  Mr.  l^peaker,  I 

visited  the  Canal  Zone.  Making  it  a 
point  to  seek  enlightenment  from  all 
possible  sources— official  and  unofficial, 
civllan  and  military,  high  and  low— I 
found  general  alarm  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  at  the  conduct  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone.  This  alarm, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  surprising  but  the 
natural  result  of  what  has  been  tran- 
spiring. I  share  the  deep  concern  erf 
our  residento  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  the 
same  historic  reasons. 

Tliere  was  more  than  a  scintilla  ot 
Cllve  of  India.  I  oouW  see  the  East 
Itodla  Co.  all  over  the  place,  with  thou- 
sands of  Americans  being  considered 
and  rapidly  considering  themselves  as 
colonials  from  the  home  office.  Tbla 
apprehension  Is  not  good  for  the  canal, 
not  good  for  Panama,  and  not  good  for 
the  united  Stetes. 


At  a  press  conference  held  at  ttaa 
TivoU  Hot^  I  learned  about  an  mOOnm 
given  on  Deoember  10,  1962.  shortly  be- 
fore my  arrival,  by  the  Oovemor  before 
the  Panama  sectton  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  includes 
Panamanian  engineers  among  Ito 
membership. 

Imagine  my  surprise  on  reading  this 
address,  which  began  with  an  apology 
for  what  has  made  our  country  great 
and  an  expression  of  his  low  regaixl  for 
engineers.  Not  only  was  this  address  the 
most  disconcerting  ever  publicly  uttered 
by  a  Oovemor,  but  he  seems  to  have 
reveled  in  ite  fiavor. 

Though  it  has  many  polnto  that  could 
be  challenged,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  his  address  first,  reflected  the  phi- 
losophy of  international  Socialist  ele- 
ments in  and  <m  the  fringes  of  our  pia»- 
lic    affairs:    second,    advocated    what 
amounte  to  a  permanent  stete  of  social 
revolution,  which  advocacy  is  not  a  valid 
function  of  a  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone;  third,  belittled  the  constitutional 
foundations  of  our  country  and  urged 
xmconditional  exercise  by  Federal  agen. 
cies  of  power  without  regard  to  oonsti- 
tutlonal  limitations;  fourth,  condemned 
the  past  in  our  history  without  discrimi- 
natlng  between  that  which  is  great  and 
that  which  is  ephemeral;  fifth,  faUed  to 
present    the    Constitution    in    ite    true 
light  as  the  great  cMitractual  docimient 
under  which  the  Thirteen  Original  Stetes 
created  three  separate  and  independent 
agencies    of    government   with   limited 
powers;   and  sixth,  concluded  with  an 
illiberal  assault  upon  those  who  differ 
with  his  views  as  having  small  minds 
bent  on  preserving  the  status  quo,  and 
thus,  in  effect,  as  being  domestic  enemies 
as  dangerous  to  the  United  Stetes  as  for- 
eign  enemies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  anphasize  that 
this  address  by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  who  was  at  that  time,  and  still  is, 
a  member  of  task  forces  engaged  in  im- 
portant diplomatic  discussions  with 
Panamanian  officials,  was  interpreted  by 
many  who  heard  it  as  first,  a  deliberate 
administrative  attack  agatost  the  pres- 
ent diplomatic  and  Juridical  foundation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise:  and 
second,  as  an  attempted  public  Intimi- 
dation of  those  standing  up  for  the  sov- 
ereign rlghte.  power,  and  authority  <rf 
the  United  Stetes  over  it.  Thus,  this 
shocking  address  served  to  invite  further 
aggressions  agahist  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Stetes  over  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory. 

OOVntMOS  MTTST  BS  UPLACD 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President 
Chiari  of  Panama  visited  Washington 
June  12-13,  1962,  to  present  pointe  of 
dissatisfaction  over  the  basic  1903  Pan- 
ama Canal  Treaty,  and  then  agreed  to 
appoint  representatives  to  discuss  them. 
The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Panama  were 
designated  to  form  the  previously  men- 
tioned task  force  to  represent  the  United 
Stetes  in  the  ensuing  oonsultattons. 

In  the  months  following,  there  were 
many  rumors  of  extrane  demands  by 
Panama,  often  dented  at  the  time  and 
later  proved  true  by  events.  On  Janu- 
ary 10,  196S,  the  Department  of  State, 
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In  a  Joint  communique,  announced 
agreement  by  the  United  States-Panama 
representatives  on  the  follo^^ng: 

nrst.  That  the  flag  of  Panama  would 
be  flown  with  the  XJA  flag  on  land 
wherever  it  is  displayed  by  civil  au- 
thorities. 

Second.  That  foreign  consuls  may 
fimction  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  the  bases 
of  exequaturs  issued  by  the  Government 
of  Panama. 

Third.  That  Panamanians  will  have 
equal  opportunities  with  the  U.S.  citi- 
zens at  all  levels,  with  social  security 
benefits  from  the  United  States. 

Fourth.  That  the  U.S.  representatives 
proposed  the  use  of  Panamanian  postage 
Stamps  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Fifth.  That  the  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  discussed  the  need  of  pier 
facilities  for  Panama. 

The  latest  news  from  the  zone  is  that 
Panama  has  demanded  Jurisdiction  of  a 
corridor  across  the  zone  from  Arraijan 
to  Panama  City,  including  the  Thatcher 
Highway  and  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge, 
both  entirely  within  the  zone.  Thoiigh 
this  report  may  be  denied,  I  can  assert 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  there  have 
been  discussions  of  this  demand  and  that 
a  survey  has  even  been  made.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  tills  secrecy? 

This  vulnerable  structure  across  the 
Pacific  entrance  to  the  canal  would  be 
an  obvious  point  tor  attack  in  event  of 
hostilities  as  a  means  of  blocking  the 
channel.  Even  to  consider  the  idea  of 
its  transfer  to  Panama  is  shocking. 

In  addition,  I  can  state  without  fear 
of  successfiil  contradiction  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries is  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  leallng  of  certain  piers,  repair 
yards,  and  the  small  drydock  at  Balboa 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama — HJl.  3999. 
88th  Congress.  What  further  evidence 
is  required  to  show  the  sustained  pro- 
gram of  cannlballzatlon  of  the  Panama 
Canal  that  has  been,  and  still  is  going 
on  in  the  Canal  Zone?  Why  is  it.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  facts,  which  are  well 
known  on  the  Isthmus,  are  denied  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States? 

The  surrenders,  already  made  and  con- 
templated, all  without  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  are  not  meaningless  ges- 
tures of  diplomatic  paciflcatlon.  but  acts 
of  aggression  by  public  ofllcials  of  our 
Government  against  the  treaty-based 
sovereign  rights,  power,  and  authority 
of  the  United  States.  As  such,  they  are 
fully  in  line  with  the  long-range  Soviet 
program  for  conquest  of  the  Caribbean. 
The  latest  effusion  from  the  Governor 
of  the  Canal  Zone  was  his  statement  on 
March  16.  1963.  to  UJ3.  newsmen  visiting 
the  Canal  Zone  in  which  he  denounced 
Americans  "in  Panama  and  the  United 
States"  defending  our  cotmtry's  treaty 
rights  and  expressing  himself  as  favor- 
ing the  "slaughtering  of  some  sacred 
cows."  His  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
implication,  apply  to  Members  of  the 
Congress,  both  House  and  Senate,  who. 
after  studying  the  Canal^roblem.  have 
Justtflably  condemned  unUateral  sur- 
renders to  Panama  without  os^pensa- 
tory  accommodations  as  "M>peasements." 
As  to  those  he  had  in  mind,  the  Gov- 
ernor stated  that  Chief  Architect  Doyto 


Is  one  and  that  in  the  military  "you 
could  bust  a  man  like  that"  but  he  ap- 
parently regretted  being  unable  to  do  so. 
Aside  from  the  Governor's  Ignorance  of 
Panama  Canal  history  as  revealed  by 
his  published  statements,  his  obvious 
threat  to  bust  Doyle  and  implied  at- 
tack on  Members  of  Congress  who.  un- 
der the  Constitution  cannot  be  questioned 
in  any  other  place  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  House,  reveals  a  contempt 
of  the  Congress,  and  our  system  of  lim- 
ited government  under  the  Constitution, 
which  he  Is  bound  under  oath  to  sup- 
port and  defend. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  those  in  the  Con- 
gress who  wish  the  President  to  relieve 
this  Governor  and,  in  line  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  1950  recommendations  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  appoint  an 
experienced  and  capable  business  ad- 
ministrator to  head  the  Panama  Canal — 
House  Document  460.  81st  Congress. 
Such  business  tsrpe  organization  was 
originally  desired  by  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  was  prevented  from  bring- 
ing it  about  by  the  opening  of  World 
War  I.  In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
original  reasons  for  designating  only  ac- 
tive ofBcers  of  the  Army  as  governors  of 
this  civilian  agency  no  longer  apply  and 
the  need  in  completing  the  reorganiza- 
tion for  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise 
started  in  1950,  with  transfer  of  its 
supervision  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Before  concluding  this  matter  of  the 
Governor's  actions.  li£r.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  admiration  for  the  way 
our  patriotic  citizens  on  the  Isthmus 
have  risen  to  the  defense  of  our  legal 
position  in  the  zone. 

Thank  God  for  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Who  made  the  Panama  Canal  possible. 
Thank  God  for  Gerald  A.  Doyle.  Jr.. 
and  his  fearless  leadership.  Thank  God 
for  the  Canal  Zone  civil  employees  who 
are  supporting  him.  And  t>i*nif  ood 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  under  which  the  founders  of  our 
Nation  made  it  possible  for  American 
citizens  to  defend,  by  lawful  means,  our 
country's  Just  Interests  wherever  they 
maybe. 

UUn     BAYS     THB     TMMMMA     CAKAL 
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The  cotirt  fight  now  being  waged  by 
frustrated  and  beleaguered  American 
citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone  has  heroic 
aspects,  suggestive  of  the  plight  of  those 
barricaded  in  the  legation  compound  of 
Peiplng,  China,  during  the  Boxer  Insur- 
rection in  1900,  while  awaiting  rescue  by 
expeditionary  forces.  The  rescue  in  the 
Canal  Zone  must  be  affected  by  the  Con- 
gress as  the  ultimate  authority  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  sovereign  people 
of  our  country,  while  there  is  still  time. 

As  a  start  In  this  direction,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  BCissouri  [Mr. 
Caitkon].  on  March  4.  1963.  intrxxiuced 
House  Conciurent  Resolution  105,  which 
aims  to  clarify  and  make  definite  the 
fundamental  policy  of  the  exclusive 
sovereign  control  by  the  United  States 
over  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise  and 
to  leaH  to  the  repudiation  of  all  actions 
by  the  executive  coimter  to  that  policy, 
including  the  ill-advised  measure  of 
hoisting  the  Panama  flag  over  the  Canal 


Zone   as  an  evidence  of  Pana«»«u. 
sovereignty.  ■"*• 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  that  1  h. 
developed  at  such  length  today  k 
the  result  of  illusory  Impulses  but  <rf  r^ 
sidered  conclusions  derived  f i^m  yeaS^ 
study  and  observation,  which  I amrSi 
to  uphold  on  every  appropriate  oeaSS! 
Furthermore,  the  Issiies  are  ba^TJ^ 
must  be  met  on  their  merits  and  not? 
obscure  weak,  mistaken  actions  aotill 
part  of  elements  in  our  Government 

Over  a  period  of  years.  I  have  reoel«M 
many  letters  from  our  citizens  from  ^ 
ious  parts  of  our  Nation.  Though  ttl 
views  held  by  them  are  seldom  seaj  t! 
the  mass  news  media.  I  know  that  thn 
imderstand  what  is  taking  place  at  Fkn 
ama  and  realize  the  «<gT*<^rancc  olth> 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal  for  th! 
future  of  the  United  SUtes  and  th«  «. 
tire  world.  ™" 

Although  I  could  quote  hundreds  tf 
letters  from  individuals  and  organ^ 
Uons  in  these  regards,  I  shaU  not  do  a& 
But  I  do  wish  to  sUte  that  among  u» 
strongest  supporters  for  mAlnt^^T^^n^  ^ 
untrammeled  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  Zone  are  manboiof 
our  great  labor  and  patrloUc  grganla- 
tions,  such  as  the  AFL-CIO  and  the 
American  Legion.  They  view  the  P»a- 
ama  Canal  as  the  highest  achievement 
of  American  statesmanship,  genius,  sni 
labor.  They  realize  the  mountlw 
danger  and  are  determined  that  oootral 
of  the  canal  will  not  be  wrested  tnm 
our  coxintry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  organic* 
tlons  have  taken  their  positions  m  re- 
gards continued  U.S.  sovereignty  om 
the  Canal  Zone  by  means  of  letters  sad 
resolutions,  which  are  quoted  In  the 
documentation  for  my  remarks.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  their  ataadi 
In  the  evolving  lineup  In  the  United 
States  on  the  Panama  Canal  soverelcntr 
issue.  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
support  their  stands  than  to  make  knoen 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  the  vlevi 
of  such  eminent  legal  authority  u  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Charles  Enn 
Hughes  when  faced  with  a  similar  ertili 
at  Panama. 

On  December  15.  1023,  Secretary 
Hughes,  in  response  to  demands  bj 
Panama  for  Increased  sovereignty  and 
increased  sovereign^  attributes  over 
the  Canal  Zone,  spoke  with  a  refreshtaf 
degree  of  candor.  His  words,  which 
should  ring  throughout  the  world,  were: 

Our  country  would  never  recede  from  the 
position  which  It  had  taken  *  *  *  in  llOi 
This  Ooremment  eould  not.  and  would  uat, 
enter  Into  any  dlwruwion  affectlnff  Its  full 
right  to  deal  with  the  Can*!  Zone  and  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  any  lOTerelgn  rtgbti 
of  authority  on  the  part  of  Panama  (Mr- 
elgn  ReUtlons.  l»as.  vol.  m.  p.  684).  It 
was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Panamanian 
Oovemment  to  expect  any  American  admin* 
Istratlon.  any  President  or  any  Secretary  d 
State,  ever  to  surrender  any  part  at  tiiesi 
rights  which  the  United  States  had  as- 
quired  under  the  treaty  at  IMg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  state  that  txm 
time  to  time,  since  the  birth  of  freedook 
parliamentary  bodies  have  preserved  tbs 
Just  rights  of  a  naUon  against  the  mis- 
guided exercise  of  executive  power.  D» 
the  present  Juncture.  It  seons  that  tbt 
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VtflalaUve  branch  of  our  Government 
Inurt  similarly  act  to  uphold  and  main- 
uin  the  unalienable  rights  of  our  Nation 
jnregards  to  the  great  Isthmian  water- 

^Tt^  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
uon  105  and  other  docxmientatlon  follow: 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  to  in- 
clude a  resolution  and  certain  other  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  these  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 
BoOBB  CONCuaazirr  RtfOLUTiON  105 

Whereas  the  I7nlted  States,  under  the  Hay- 
BunAU-Varllla  Treaty  of  1908  with  Panama, 
^oqolrsd  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty 
ofM'  the  Oanal  Zone  In  perpetuity  for  con- 
itnictlon  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  lu  per- 
petual maintenance,  operation,  sanitation, 
■odprotecUon:  and 

Whereas  all  Jurisdiction  of  Mif  RepubUc  of 
Panama  over  the  Canal  ZoneNjieaaed  on  ex- 
ehaasa  or  ratifications  of  the  1908  treaty  on 
nbruaryM.  1904:  and 

Whereas  since  that  time  the  United  States 
baa  conUnuoualy  exercised  exclusive  sover- 
eignty and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Panama  Canal:  and 

Whereas  where  responsibility  is  Impoeed 
there  must  be  given  for  ita  effectuation  ade- 
quate authority;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Panama  Canal  the  treaty  of  1903  so  provided; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fully  and 
effectively  discharged  all  ita  treaty  obllga- 
tlons  with  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  only  legitimate  interest  that  Panama 
ean  have  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canal 
Zone  is  one  of  reversionary  character  that 
can  never  become  operative  unleas  the 
United  States  should  abandon  the  canal  en- 
terprise; and 

Wbsreas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
rince  President  Hayes'  message  to  the  Con- 
fess on  March  8.  1880.  has  been  for  an  in- 
tsroceanic  canal  "under  Amerlean  control," 
that  is  to  say.  under  the  control  of  the 
Xmitsd  States;  and 

Whereas  the  grant  by  Panama  to  the 
UBlted  States  of  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  aforesaid  pxirpoeea 
VIS  an  abaolute.  indispensable  condition 
precedent  to  the  great  taak  undertaken  by 
the  ITnited  States  In  the  construction  and 
pwpetual  maintenance,  operation,  sanita- 
tion, and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
tat  the  benefit  of  the  entire  world:  and  for 
which  rlghte  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Bepablic  of  Panama  the  fuU  Indemnity  and 
snnoltles  agreed  upon  by  the  two  nations; 

■Dd 

Whereaa.  on  February  3,  1960.  the  House 
ofBepresentatives  in  the  Eighty -sixth  Con- 
pesB,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  approved 
^oae  Concurrent  Resolution  469.  favorably 
teported  by  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, as  follows : 

"Jlesolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentativeB 
{tkt  Senate  concurritm) ,  That  it  U  the  aense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  variation  in  the 
traditional  InterpretaUon  of  the  treaUes  of 
IMS,  19SS,  and  1966  betvreen  the  United 
Btatae  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  with 
•padal  reference  to  matters  concerning  ter- 
ritorial eoverelgnty  shaU  Im  noade  only  pur- 
•uant  to  treaty." 

Whereas,  because  of  continuing  claims  at 
•oiaielgnty  over  the  Canal  Zone  by  Panama 
»WcIi.  if  granted,  would  liquidate  United 
States  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
^nal  Zone,  a  fxirther  declaraUon  by  the 
mfhty-elghth  Congress  U  deemed  neceaaary 
and  timely:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentative$ 
(Wte    Senate    concurring).    That    (1)     the 


United  States,  under  treaty  provisions,  con- 
stitutionally acquired  and  holds,  in  per- 
petuity exclualve  sovereignty  and  control  over 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  ita  perpetiial  mainte- 
nance, operation,  aanltatlon,  and  protection; 
and 

(2)  That  there  can  b«  no  Just  claim  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of  any 
sovereignty  of  whatever  character  over  the 
CaiuU  Zone  so  long  as  the  United  States 
discharges  ita  duUes  and  obllgatlona  with 
respect  to  the  canal;  and 

(3)  That  the  formal  display  of  any  official 
flag  over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that  of 
the  United  States  ia  violative  of  law,  treaty. 
International  uaage,  and  the  historic  canal 
policy  of  the  United  States  as  fuUy  upheld 
by  Ita  highest  courta  and  administrative 
officials;  and  wlU  lead  to  confusion  and 
chaos  In  the  administration  of  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprlae. 

(4)  That  the  provisions  of  H.  Con.  Res.  459, 
Blghty-sUth  Congress,  are  reiterated  and 
reemphasiaed. 


(From    the    Republic    of    Panama    Sunday 
American.   Mar.    17.    1963] 

FLKMoro  Woxnj)  Slat  "Sacxxd  Cows" — Has 
SnoNG  Fkcumos  About  Dotuc 

Canal  Zone  Oov.  Robert  J.  Fleming  Jr. 
was  quoted  yesterday  by  the  Scripps  Howard 
wire  service  as  saying  "I'm  in  favor  of  slaxigh- 
terlng  some  sacred  cows." 

The  statement  was  quoted  in  dlspateh 
from  Jim  Lucas,  one  of  a  group  of  21  U.S. 
newsmen  visiting  the  Isthmus  on  a  tour  of 
U.S.  Army  Installations,  who  also  heard 
Fleming  denounce  those  Americans  In  Pan- 
ama and  in  the  United  States  who  believe 
"any  accommodation  to  give  Panamanians  a 
better  share  (of  Panama  Canal  beneflta)  Is 
a  sellout  of  vital  American  interesta." 

Fleming  was  also  quoted  in  the  dispatch 
as  saying  that  he  has  "very  strong  feelings" 
about  the  suit  filed  against  him  by  Panama 
Canal  Chief  Architect  Gerald  A.  Doyle,  and 
as  declaring  that  in  the  mUltary  "you  could 
bust  a  man  like  that." 

Lucas'  dlspateh  reads  as  follows: 

"The  governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  2k>ne 
today  denoimced  those,  in  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  he  said  believe  "any  accommo- 
dation to  give  the  Panamanians  a  better 
ahare  is  a  sellout  of  vital  American  interesta." 

"I'm  in  favor  of  alaugbterlng  aome  sacred 
cows,"  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  J.  Fleming,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Canal  Company  as  well  as 
Governor,  said  In  an  angry  statement  to  21 
visiting  American  newsmen. 

"Among  them: 

"1.  The  'shibboleth'  that  any  agreement 
between  the  United  Statee  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  aettle  differences  la  a  form  ot 
appeasement. 

"2.  A  dlacrimlnatory  wage  scale  which  has 
given  16  percent  of  the  Canal  employees,  98 
percent  of  them  Americans,  the  bulk  of  the 
payroU. 

"8.  'Blind  adherence  to  a  treaty  signed  60 
years  ago'  and  'strictly  legalistic  interpreta- 
tion' of  Ita  provisions. 

"Fleming  said  he  had  'always  believed 
these  things  and  It  Is  high  time  somebody 
said  them.' 

"Here  is  where  we.  the  United  States, 
beeame  a  world  power."  he  said.  "The 
Panama  Canal  is  a  technical  achievement 
of  which  every  Amerlean  can  be  proud.  But 
socially,  there  Is  sand  In  our  gears.  We 
have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  and  we've  got  to  cateh  up." 

Fleming  said  any  progress  in  l>ettorment 
of  relations  between  Americans  and  Panama- 
nians "has  been  and  will  be  resisted  by 
small  groups  having  a  vested  Interest  In  the 
statxis  quo."  He  said  these  people  gain  an 
audience  they  do  not  deserve.  He  said  they 
tmdo  the  good  done  by  thousands  of  others, 
and  thus  serve  otir  enemies.    He  said  there 


are  some  Members  of  Congress  who  "ob- 
viously" share  their  aentimenta  and  work 
with  them. 

"He  refused  to  name  any  particular  con- 
gressman, but  Representative  CuiaKNCx 
Cannon.  I>emocrat,  of  Missouri,  is  author  of 
a  resolution  which  would  require  Fleming  to 
haul  down  the  Panamanian  flag  now  flying 
over  portions  of  the  cone. 

"Fleming  said  he  has  'very  strong  feelings' 
about  a  suit  filed  agalnat  him  in  Federal 
court  here  by  his  Chief  Architect.  Gerald 
Doyle  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Doyle  seeks  a  writ 
of  mandamus  to  force  the  Governor  to  haul 
down  the  Panamanian  flag,  forbid  the  uae  of 
Panamanian  stamps  in  the  Canal  Zone 
(something  Fleming  said  he  'hopes'  to  do 
soon)  and  block  an  agreement  now  being 
negotiated  whereby  Panama's  Foreign  Minis- 
try would  accredit  foreign  consulates  In  the 
zone  subject  to  our  veto. 

"Fleming  conceded  Doyle  was  the  kind  of 
American  he  had  in  mind.  In  the  military, 
he  said,  'you  could  bust  a  man  like  that' 
but  he  is  powerless  to  do  anything  about 
zone  employees  who  have  special  status. 

"In  a  sep€trate  Interview,  Doyle  said  a 
'Gerald  Doyle  Defense  Committee'  in  the 
zone  has  raised  $8,000  to  finance  liia  Utiga- 
tion  to  the  Supreme  Court,  If  necessary.  He 
said,  however,  he  merely  seeks  to  prevent 
Fleming's  doing  those  things  without  con- 
gressional apiM-oval  which  he  said  is  required 
'if  our  constitution  means  anything.' 

"Fleming  and  Doyle  wanta  to  'block  (UB. 
Ambassador)  Joe  Farland  and  I  from  car- 
rying out  any  agreementa  by  the  executive 
branch  to  Improve  relatlona  with  Panama.' 
He  said  It  is  Important  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  be  marshalled  In  favor 
of  'treating  Panamanians  like  people.'  " 

SmaU  groups  of  old  time  Canal  employees, 
he  said,  are  "Insulated  from  the  facta  of  life 
which  are  familiar  to  other  Americans 
through  dally  exposure." 

"We  are  not  going  to  solve  our  problems 
by  listening  to  these  people."  he  said. 


CoNoaxBS  or  thx  Unitxd  8tai 

HOTTBX  or  RSFaBSBMTATXVXS. 

Washington,  D.C.,  October  29.  1992. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Mx.  Sxcxxtabt:  A  news  dlspateh  from 
Ballxta,  CJZ.,  in  the  New  York  Times  ot 
October  7,  1062,  states  that  starting  with 
the  dedication  of  the  Thatcher  Ferry  Bridge 
across  the  Panama  Ctuial  on  Oetol>er  12,  the 
flags  of  both  Panama  and  the  United  States 
will  fly  side  by  side  over  the  Inidge  and  at 
several  other  spota  In  the  Oanal  Zone. 

Information  Is  respectfully  reqxieeted  of 
the  authority  for  this  acticm. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Damdel  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congress. 

DzPAxnacMT  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  8, 1962. 

DxAK  CoNcaxssacAN  Flood:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  26,  1969.  addressed  to 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  concerning  the  dis- 
play of  the  flags  of  Panama  and  the  United 
States  on  the  Thateher  Ferry  Bridge  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

As  you  lukow,  on  September  14..  1960,  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  directed  that  the  flag  ot 
the  Republic  of  Panama  be  displayed,  along 
with  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  at  a  par- 
ticular location  In  the  Canal  Zone.  This  de- 
cision was  made  voluntarily  and  unilaterally 
by  the  United  States  as  a  gesture  of  good  will 
toward  Panama.  The  concept  of  "titular 
sovereignty."  expressed  by  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  in  1906.  was  affirmed  In  1960  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower.  Since  the  1960  action  the 
Panamanian  authorities  have  expressed  a 
desire  te  have  their  flag  fly  In  a  similar  man- 
ner at  other  sites  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  subject  of  flags 
was   discussed   by  President   Kennedy    and 
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Prmident  Chijui  during  their  talks  in  Wash- 
ington. D.O.  As  stated  In  the  Jomt  eom- 
munlque  ot  June  IS.  the  two  PresldeBtB 
agreed  that  their  representatlTee  would  ar- 
range for  the  flying  of  Panamanian  flags  In 
an  approyclate  way  In  the  Oanal  Zone.  It 
Is  on  ttM  hasli  of  President  Kennedys  pub- 
licly annooneed  decision  that  arrangements 
were  made  to  fly  additional  Panamanian  flags 
alongside  the  VJB.  flag  at  certain  sites  on 
land  In  the  Oanal  Eone. 

I  hope  the  above  Information  will  be  use- 
ful to  you.  If  I  may  be  of  any  further 
aswl stance,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

FaZDBUCK    a.   DUTTOSr, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


CONOSaSS  OF   THS   TTlRTSD    Statxb, 

Hoxrss  or  BxpsxsxiTTATivn, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  January  7, 19€3. 

Hon.  DxAK  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Department  of  State. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Sscxxtart:  Hie  Department  of 
State.  In  its  letter  of  November  8.  1902,  ad- 
Tleed  me  that  the  concept  of  Panamanian 
"titular  sovereignty"  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
as  expressed  in  1906  by  Secretary  of  War 
Taft  and  as  afDrmed  In  1960  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Is  the  basis  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's June  13,  1963.  agreement  to  fly  addi- 
tional Panamanian  flags  In  the  Canal  Zone 
alongside  those  of  the  United  States.  This 
statement,  unless  M«pnfl<m  by  historical 
facts.  Is  not  only  Incomplete  but  also  mis- 
leading as  to  the  real  intent  of  Secretary 
Taft  concerning  sovereignty  over  the  Canal 
7ii>ne, 

TO  supply  the  eesentlal  additional  facU. 
attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

October  34.  1904:  In  a  comprehensive 
reply  to  a  note  of  the  Panamanian  Ck>vem- 
ment.  Secretary  of  SUte  Hay  mentioned  the 
"titular  sovereignty  ot  the  Canal  Zone"  but 
asserted  that  such  sovereignty  Is  "media- 
tised by  Its  own  acta,  solemnly  declared  and 
publicly  proclaimed  by  treaty  stipulations. 
Induced  by  a  desire  to  make  possible  the 
completion  of  a  great  work  which  will  confer 
Inestlnuible  benefit  on  the  people  of  the 
Isthmus  and  the  nations  of  the  warld."  {Tat~ 
•Ign  Halations.  1904.  pp.  eiS-«M.) 

January  12.  1906:  When  discussing  the 
question  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone 
tn  a  report  to  President  llieodore  Rooee- 
▼elt.  Secretary  at  War  Tsft  explained  that 
"while  we  have  aU  the  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty necessary  In  the  oonstrucUon,  main- 
tenance, and  protection  of  the  canal,  the 
very  form  in  which  these  attributes  are  con- 
ferred tn  the  treaty  seems  to  preserve  the 
titular  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  and  •  •  •  we  have 
[had]  conceded  to  us  complete  Judicial  and 
police  power  over  the  sons  and  the  two  ports 
at  the  ends  of  the  canal.  (Hearings  before 
Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanlo  Canals. 
1907,  vol.  m,  p.  2390.) 

April  18.  1906:  When  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals. 
Secretary  Taft  commented  that  article  m  of 
the  1908  Canal  Treaty  Is  "peculiar  In  not 
conferring  sovereignty  directly  upon  the 
United  States  the  powers  which  it  would 
have  if  It  were  sovereign.  This  gives  rise 
*o  the  ebviotis  implication  that  a  mere  titu- 
lar sovereignty  Is  reserved  in  the  Panamanian 
Government."     (Ibid.,  iwge  2627.) 

February  9,  1909:  In  an  address  at  Ifew 
Orleans.  President-elect  Taft  steted  that, 
under  the  1903  treaty,  "we  are  entitled  to 
exercise  all  the  sovereignty  and  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty  that  we  would  exercise  if  we 
were  sovereign,  and  Panama  is  excluded  from 
exercising  any  rights  to  the  contrary  of  those 
conceded  to  us.  Now  that  may  be  a  Uckliah 
argument,  but  I  do  not  care  whether  It  Is  or 


not.  We  are  there.  We  have  the  right  to 
govern  that  atrip,  and  we  are  going  to  govern 
it.  ^  And  without  the  right  to  govern  that 
strip,  without  the  power  to  poUoe  It,  and 
without  the  power  to  make  the  laws  In  that 
strip  bend,  all  of  them,  to  the  eoostruetloo 
of  the  Canal,  we  woxild  not  have  been  within 
2  or  3  years,  hardly,  of  where  we  are  In  the 
construction." 

November  10,  1910:  When  attending  a 
banquet  given  by  the  President  o*  Panama 
in  the  capital  of  that  country.  President 
Taft  made  this  slgnlfloant  statement:  *ni7e 
are  here  to  construct,  maintain,  operate, 
and  defend  a  world  canal,  which  runs 
through  the  heart  of  your  ooxintry,  and  you 
have  given  us  the  necessary  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  oter  the  part  of  your  country 
occupied  by  that  canal  to  enable  us  to  do 
thU  effectively."  (Canal  Record,  vol.  IV. 
(Nov.  23. 1910],  p.  100.) 

December  8,  1912:  President  Taft  in  an 
Executive  order,  piuvuant  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Act  of  1912  and  In  conformity  with 
the  1903  treaty,  decreed  that:  "All  land  and 
land  xmderwater  within  the  limlte  of  the 
Canal  Zone  are  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  protection,  and 
sanitation  of  the  Panama  CanaL" 

October  16,  1923:  When  the  Minister  of 
Panama  brought  up  the  subject  of  sover- 
eignty over  the  Canal  Zone  with  Secretary 
of  State  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  the  latter 
stated:  "The  grant  to  the  United  States 
of  all  the  righU.  power,  and  authority  which 
it  would  possess  if  it  were  sovereign  of  the 
territory  described,  and  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  the  exercise  by  Panama  of  any  such 
sovereignty,  is  conclusiv«  upon  the  question 
you  raise.  The  poeltion  of  the  Government 
upon  this  point  was  clearly  and  definitely 
set  forth  in  the  note  of  Mr.  Hay  *  *  *  of 
October  24,  1904."  (Foreign  RelaUons.  1923. 
VOL  n.) 

December  16.  1923 :  In  a  conversation  with 
the  Minister  of  Panama.  Secretary  Hughes 
reiterated  this  stand,  declaring  with  refresh- 
ing candor  that  the  U.S.  Government  "would 
never  recede  from  the  position  which  it  ><nd 
taken  in  the  note  of  Secretary  Hay  of  1904. 
This  Government  could  not  and  would  not 
enter  Into  any  discussion  affecting  Ite  full 
right  to  deal  with  the  Canal  Zone  under 
article  m  of  the  Treaty  of  190*  as  If  it  were 
sovereign  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  any  sovereign  rlghte  or  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  Panama."  (Ibid.,  p. 
684.)  Moreover.  Secretary  Hughes  added: 
"It  was  an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pana- 
manian Government  to  expect  any  American 
administration,  no  matter  what  It  was.  any 
President  or  any  Secretary  of  State,  ever  to 
surrender  any  part  of  these  rights  which  the 
United  Statee  had  acquired  under  the  Tteatr 
of  loot." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  fact  that 
TJA.  sovereignly  over  the  Canal  Zone  was 
meant  to  be  absolute  was  also  si  i  weil  in 
1913  by  Bunau-VarlUa.  who,  as  Minister  of 
Panama  in  1903-4.  had  been  the  principal 
draftsman  of  ths  190S  treaty.  He  stated: 
"After  mature  thought.  I  recognized  that  if 
I  enumerated  the  various  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty granted.  I  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  in 
the  <U.8.)  Senate,  some  other  attributes 
asked  for.  To  cut  short  any  possible  debate. 
I  decided  to  grant  a  concession  of  sovereignty 
en  bloc."  (Bunau-Varllla,  as  quoted  by  Barl 
Harding.  "The  Untold  Story  of  Panama." 
New  York:  The  Bookmaker.  1950,  p.  39.) 

Accordingly,  the  formula  adopted  by  the 
duly  accredited  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Panama  was  that  ot  soccluslve 
sovereignty  as  conferred  in  article  m.  The 
validity  of  this  formula  has  been  confirmed 
in  a  series  of  U.S.  court  decisions.  It  would 
thus  appear  that,  if  the  term  "Utular  sov- 
ereignty," has  any  meaning  at  all,  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  sole 
event  the  United  States  should  fall  to  meet 
ite  treaty  obligations  to  maintain  and  operata 
the  Panama  Canal.     It  can  mean  nothing 
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more  than  this  for  the  Xftiited  SutM 
(^Mrato  and  defend  the  canal 


lass  than  exclusive  sovsrslgnty.  'xhirr.^ 
be  authority  where  thsra  Is  respo^SiS?" 

In  theee  connections.  I  wouldiSrS:^ 
attention  to  the  following:  *"■ 

Hearings  before  the  House  8ubcom»««. 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  on  USBtaSS? 
with  Panama,  Jantiary  la.  l*.  li^?^* 
February  2. 1900.  '  ^  *< 

Debate  on   Panama-U3.   HeUttoos.  a*. 
nswsmnAL  Raooaa.  volume  106.  Darts  «^ 
1798-1808.  "^  ••  *•»• 

House    Conciirrent    Resolution   4sa    - 
Congrees.    (See  H.  Rept.  2218.  seth      * 
Aug.  31.  1960.) 

This  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res  4M  hm. 
Cong),  which  aimed  at  preventing  tht  &? 
mal  dispUy  of  the  Panama  flag  in  ths  CW 
Zone  except  as  may  be  authorised  by  trw^ 
was  adopted  on  February  2.  i960  bf^ 
House,  with  an  overwhelming  vote  ot  »  i! 
12.  The  measure  was  transmitted  to  th^ 
Senate  where  it  was  referred  to  th«  0(»! 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  but.  fcr  rssMJ 
never  publicly  stated,  was  not  acted  u^k! 
the  Senate.  ^^  ^ 

In  adltlon  to  adopting  the  flag  rseoiatkB. 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves,  on  PsbnanT 
approved  the  Gross  amendment  to  tbs  Ufi 
Department  of  Commerce  ApproprlsOon  hCL 
which  provision  prohibited  use  of  fundi  thm 
appropriated  for  display  of  the  Panama  flw 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  This  measure  bsosiZ 
law. 

These  acUons  in  the  leglslaUve  bnnA  ta 
1960.  House  Concurrent  Reeolutioa  4fi6  ui 
the  Gross  amendment,  made  r-^fv  the  pc^. 
tlon  of  the  Congress  that  acceding  to  de- 
mands for  display  of  the  Panama  flag  ta  S 
Bone  would  constitute  a  "major  dmsrtut 
from  established  policy  and  'should  not  b* 
accomplished      through     Executive     fist" 
President  Elsenhower's  voluntary  and  imn^y 
eral  acUon  on  Septamber  17.  i960,  dlraetlM 
the  display  of  ths  Panama  flag  over  Um  Q^ 
nal  Zone  territory,  went  beyond  the  saOK** 
ity  conferred  on  the  Executive  branch  br  thi 
Congreaa.     ThU  striking  of  the  U3.  fl^  ii 
the   sone  led  me    to   issue   a  "p^M^i  pf^n 
release  on  September  21.   I960.     (COMa»> 
sioMAx,  Rboobo.  vol.  107.  pt.  1.  pp.  114-UL) 
All  of  the  sources  and  citations  menttoaii 
in  the  foregoing  muat  be  well  known  la  tb* 
Department  of  State.     If  the  actual  rvwrk 
of  the  Issue  were  not  presented  to  wktsmIii 
Chief  Executives  by  the  responslbie  oAetak 
of  the  Department,  they  were  gravely  dwsIM 
In  the  performance  of  their  dutlos  to  pnHMt 
the  interesta  of  oiu*  country.    It  to  upon  tkt 
Congreee  that  the  ConsUtutkm  oonfsned  tto 
power  to  declare  war,  the  supreme  set  H 
defeose  of  the  national  interest;  aad  If  tts 
Congress  has  this  power,  it  has  ths  last  wort 
of  authority  In  defining  what  ths  iMflfil 
interest  U.  was.  or  wUl  be.    No  one  c(  tki 
creatures  set  up  by  the  Congress,  and  by  M 
with  the  means  to  operate,  namely,  tbs  a- 
ecutlve  departmenta  or  »g«ti/'i<»«  xnay  go  be- 
yond,  above,   below,   or  H»t»iT»fj   the  pceda 
deflnlUon  of  the  naUonal  Interest  wbeosiv 
the  Congrees  chooses  to  deflne  it  with  pn> 
clslon.     And  rarely.  Mr.  Secretary,  bss  (bt 
Congress  deflned  tlie  national  intsisst  eltb 
more  force  and  with  giestm  predsioa  tbss 
in  regard   to   the  untranunaled  exvc^  bj 
the  United  States  of  its  sovereign  rlfhti  ta 
the  Canal  Zone.     No  reflnement  by  Enai- 
tlve  rhetoric  can  change  the  explicit  dsilal- 
tlon   of    the    national   interest  sxcrdasd  bf 
the  Congress  In  this  regard. 

Moreover,  the  Canal  Zone  Is  not  an  "occd- 
pled  area"  subject  to  ExecuUve  disposal,  but 
a  portion  of  the  territorial  domain  at  tbi 
United  States  acquired  in  1904  pursuaat  t» 
law  and  treaty.  (See  "Panama  Canal  Zoes: 
Consututlonal  Domain  of  the  United  StatA* 
World  Affairs.  Fall  196*. )  As  such,  it  U  tU- 
tually  a  part  of  the  "coastline  of  the  Unlttd 
States." 

I  asaert  that  the  Department  of  State**  la- 
terpretation  of  the  statement  of  Secretsry 
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nft  in  1906  so  as  to  Justify  the  action  of 
ttte  Bieehtlve  in  1962  to  authoriae  the  flying 
of  sdditlonal  Panamanian  flags  in  the  Canal 
■oBS  Is  wholly  mistaken.  In  any  event,  the 
— ^I^ny  of  such  display  was  an  arbitrary  as- 
sumption of  authority,  subject  to  Judicial 
rerlew  as  to  lU  vaUdity. 

Tbe  flag  of  a  nation,  when  permanently 
0ovn.  has  only  one  meaning  and  that  is  sov- 
gt^kfaty:  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the 
display  of  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the  Ca- 
nal Zone  is  Interpreted  at  Panama  and  else- 
vbere  by  Marxist-Socialistic  elementa  hos- 
tUs  to  tbe  United  Statee.  Nor  should  it  ever 
be  overlooked  that  Soviet  strategy  for  con- 
qusst  of  the  sea  aims  at  gaining  control  of 
ksy  water  routes;  namely,  the  Skagerrack. 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Dardanelles.  Suez  Canal, 
gtralU  of  Malacca,  and  ^e  Panama  Canal. 
Tbi».  the  Cuban  crisis  has  been  only  an 
inflrtsr**'  element  in  the  program  to  take 
(ftm  the  entire  Caribbean,  in  which  move- 
BSOt  tbe  Panama  Canal  has  long  been,  and 
atUl  Is,  the  key  target. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Danisl  J.  Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 

D^AxncxNT  or  8tat«, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  5,  1963. 
Dajtbl  J.  Flood, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Ds4s  CONSSXssicAN  FLOOD:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  7,  1963  ooncemlng 
tbe  bUtorlcal  background  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  2Sone  and  yoiu-  views  on  the  flying 
of  tbe  Panamanian  flag  alongside  the  U.S. 
flag  at  oerUin  sites  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Tbe  references  cited  by  jrou  have  in  the 
psit  lerved  as  bases  and  guides  for  deci- 
Motu  and  they  will  be  kept  available  for 
continued  use.  Tbe  Department  of  State 
In  carrying  out  ita  responsibilities  will  oon- 
tlnus  to  be  governed  by  duly  constituted 
authority  and  the  expressed  policy  designed 
to  Mfsgusm  US.  national  Interesta;  these 
cooditians  were  set  forth  in  two  of  my 
prsvlous  letters  both  dated  November  8.  1962, 
in  response  to  yoiu-  inquiries  of  October  9 
SDd  38,  1962. 

Tour  oontlnued  Interest  in  United  States- 
Pansmsnlsn  relations  and  operation  of  the 
Paassu  Canal  U  greaUy  appreciated.  If 
I  Bay  be  of  addiUonal  assistance  In  thU 
-r.  please  do  not  hesitate   to  call  on 
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the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
flown  by  civilian  authoriUee.  Private  or- 
ganizations and  persons  in  the  sone  are  free 
to  dlspUy  flags  at  will  over  their  places  of 
residence  or  business.  Other  aspecta  of  the 
flag  question  will  be  disctissed  later. 

"Second.  Foreign  consuls,  on  the  basis  of 
exequatxirs  issued  by  the  Government  of 
Panama  and,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
and  understandings  which  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Government  of  Panama  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Statee.  may 
funcUon  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Subject  to 
these  procedures  and  understandings  the 
U.S.  Government  wUl  cease  issuing  docu- 
ments of  exequatur. 

"Third.  The  representatives  of  both  Gov- 
ernmenta  have  discussed  Ubor  problems 
relating  to  Panamanian  citizens  who  work 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  Special  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  wage  scales, 
equal  opportunities  for  Panamanian  and 
U.S.  citizens  at  all  levels,  and  social  security 
beneflta.  All  theee  problems  continue  to  be 
under  dlsciisslon. 

"Fourth.  The  representatives  of  Panama 
submitted  for  discussion  the  question  of  us- 
ing PanamanUn  postage  stamps  In  the  Canal 
Zone  postal  system.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  proposed  the  use  of  Panamanian  stamps 
in  the  zone  in  accordance  with  technical  ar- 
rangementa  now  imder  consideration  and 
in  conformance  with  intamatlonal  postal 
standards. 

"Fifth.  In  accordance  with  Instructions, 
the  representatives  have  discussed  Panama's 
need  for  pier  facilities  and  have  visited  the 
Pi'eeent  pier  facUiUes  in  Cristobal.  This 
subject  continues  to  be  under  discussion. 

"The  repreeentatlves  of  the  Oovemmenta 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Panama  wlU  continue  their  pres- 
ent discussions  aimed  at  finding  solutions  to 
other  problems  which  remain  unresolved. 

"The  discussions  are  continuing  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Joint  communique  Issued  by  the 
President  of  Panama  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  end  of  the 
visit  which  the  President  of  Panama  made 
to  Washington  in  June  of  last  year. 

"From  time  to  time  additional  Joint  com- 
muniques outUnlng  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussions will  be  Issued. 

"ads  ICEMOnC 


Smcerely  yours, 

F^snrsTCK  O.  Dtnrrow, 

Assietaut  Secretary. 
(For  tbe  Secretary  of  State) . 

Jonrr  CouMtrNiQtnt  and  Aide  Mxiionx  Rx- 

SULTtNO  FaoiC  DnCITSSIONS  IK  Pawama  Bx- 

UmrxD    STATas    and    PsNAiCAmAir 


,^y*°t  John  F.  Kennedy  and  President 
■oo«o  F.  Chlari  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
•ma  sgreed.  dtiring  President  Chiart-s  visit 
to  Wsshington  on  June  12-13.  to  appoint 
Wgh  level  repreeentatlves  to  dlscxiss  pointa 
<  dissatisfaction  with  provisions  of  the 
Ohltsd  States-Panama  Treaty  governing  the 
Ptnsma  Canal.  The  resulta  of  the  dlscus- 
■ons  in  Panama,  which  are  continuing,  are 
wanmarlaed  In  the  following  Joint  commu- 
*»qu»  aad  aide  memoire: 

"jonrr  coMicmnqoB 
"The  representaMvee  of  the  Oovernmenta 
nL.!^  R«PubUc  of  Panama  and  of  the 
^«ed  States  of  America,  appointed  to  dls- 
«•  pointa  of  dissatisfaction  in  United 
watss-Panamanian    relaUons    with    ngaid 

TJ^l  ♦K*^*  ^°'  ^^*  periodically  met 
during  the  last  8  months.  Various  asMcta 
«  pending  questions  have  been  dlscuteed 
"*  "^  P'^nt-  'flth  the  following  resulta: 
th/v^  Iw*^  ***'^  agreed  that  the  flag  of 
w^a^bllc  of  Panama  wlU  be  fiovm  to- 
»«««wlth  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
•™«ea  on  land  in  the  Canal  Zone  whan 


"Janua»t  8,  1963. 

"With  reference  to  the  conversations  be- 
tween His  Excellency  the  Mlnistar  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  American  Ambassador  con- 
cerning the  meeting  on  September  11,  1962, 
of  the  United  States  and  Panamanian  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  improvement  of  United 
States-Panamanian  relations  with  regard  to 
the  Canal  Zone,  His  Excellency  will  recall  that 
the  following  decision  was  reached. 

"It  was  agreed  that  the  pracUce  heretofore 
foUowed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  issuance  of  exequaturs  for  use 
in  the  Canal  Zone  would  be  changed  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  U.S.  Government  would  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  exercise  of  consular  functions  by 
a  consular  officer  from  a  goveriunent  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  Also,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  notify 
the  Government  of  Panama  and  will  prohibit 
a  consular  officer  from  acting  in  the  Canal 
Zone  if,  for  example,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  a  situation  arises  in  the 
future  in  which  a  consular  officer  accredited 
by  Panama  is  a  security  risk,  or  his  function- 
ing would  Interfere  with  the  operation,  main- 
tenance, or  defense  of  the  canal. 

"Hereaftar,  when  the  Government  of 
Panama  has  on  request  issued  an  exequatur 
to  a  consular  officer  to  function  In  Panama, 
and  has  notified  the  Department  of  State  to 
that  effect,  the  Department  of  State,  provid- 
ing it  has  no  objection  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  paragraph,  will  Inform  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  by  note  that  said  con- 


sular officer  may  function  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  Government  of  Panama  wlU  so  in- 
form said  consular  officer;  in  the  event  the 
Department  of  State  objecta  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  paragraph.  Information 
to  that  effect  will  be  supplied  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  and  the  consular  officer  may 
not  undertake  to  perform  consular  functions 
in  the  Canal  Zone." 

Resolution  230  or  the  44th  Annual  Con- 
vention or  THE  Akxkican  Lxoion.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  Octobeb  fr-11,  1962 

Resolution  opposing  surrender  of  U.S.  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  ^ 

Whereas  more  than  60  years'  experience 
in  the  construction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  In  a  region  of  poUtical  Instability, 
has  completely  established  the  wisdom  of  the 
1903  treaty  provisions  for  ita  exclusive  con- 
trol by  the  United  States  in  perpetuity  as 
Indispensable  for  Eafeguardlng  the  vital  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  all  free  nations: 
and 

Whereas  a  series  of  surrenders  to  succes- 
sive demands  by  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
through  treaties  and  executive  agreemente, 
and  fimaUy,  by  Executive  order  on  September 
17,  1960,  to  authorize  display  of  the  Pana- 
manian flag  over  the  zone  (issued  contrary 
to  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  has  seriously  weakened  our 
legal  position  on  the  isthmus;  and  j 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  solemn  treaty 
obligations  to  maintain  and-  operate  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  President  has  acceded  to 
recent  Panamanian  demands  for  general 
treaty  revisions  that  aim  not  only  further 
to  weaken  the  righta,  power,  and  authority 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Isthmus,  but 
also  to  set  a  time  for  turning  over  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  44th  Annual  NaUonal 
Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  as- 
sembled in  IMS  Vegas,  Nev..  October  9-11. 
1962,  That  the  American  Legion  reaffirms  the 
IKwition  expressed  In  resolution  261,  adopted 
by  the  American  Legion  at  ita  48d  national 
convention.  In  Denver,  Colo..  September  11- 
14,  1961,  which  is: 

1.  That  the  United  States  should  not.  In 
any  way,  surrender  to  any  other  government 
or  authority  ita  Jtirisdlction  over,  and  control 
of,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  ita  ownership,  con- 
trol, management,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  protection  of  the  Panama  Canal  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  treaty  provisions. 

2.  That  it  Is  to  the  best  Interests— not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  as  well  of  all  na- 
Uons  and  peoplee — that  all  powers,  duties, 
authority,  and  obligations  of  the  United 
States  in  the  premisee  be  continued  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  treaty  provisions. 

8.  That  there  can  be  no  Just  claim  by  the 
Republic  of  Panama  for  the  exercise  of  any 
Immediate  control  of  whatever  character  over 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  so  long  as  the  United 
States  discharges  the  duties  and  obligations 
with  respect  to  the  canal. 

4.  That  formal  display  of  any  official  flag 
over  the  Canal  Zone  other  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  is  violative  of  law,  treaty,  in- 
ternational usage,  and  the  historic  canal  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Leglcm  is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  published  aspira- 
t||pns  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  of  America  for  certain 
concessions,  which,  if  granted,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  established  poUcy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  urges 
the  loyal  news  mediiuns  of  the  Nation  to  pub- 
licize the  grave  perils  involved  so  as  to  alert 
and  inform  oiir  people,  with  demands  for 
prompt  and  forthright  declarations  «i«d  ac- 
tions by  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
menta of  the  Government. 
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RBsoLonoM  23  or  ths  Aacoocur  CoAunoir 
or    PATKiOTfc    Socxrma,    t^/m    AirMVAL 

COWVSimOH,    WAMUWtfTOW,    VXi. 
CARXBBKAOT  OISIS  njCUMBB  OM  VAJTAICA  CAKAX. 

Wlierea*  tli«  outbreak  of  tho  Cuban  crlals 
In  early  October  1002.  followed  by  the  raUlng 
on  October  29  of  tbe  Panamanian  flag  at  the 
Canal  Zone  adminletratlon  biillding  under 
the  authority  of  the  President,  emphasized 
the  Aiarsist-SoclaUst  plan  for  conquest  oi 
the  strategic  Caribbean  area  in  which  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  the  key  objectire;  and 

Whereas  over  a  period  of  years  the  con- 
duct of  our  Panama  policies  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  made  with  the  approval  of 


rlghu  of  the  United  States  and  OolomMa 
rsspcetlng  the  Panama  Canal;  and 

WlMreas  forcing  the  abandonment  of  the 
Panamal  Canal,  and  accomplishing  Its  in- 
tematlooallsatlon  Is  a  Oommunlst  tactical 
objective;  and 

Whereas  retention  of  sovereignty  and  con* 
trol  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  la  a  vital 
necessity  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States; 

Resolveti,  Ttiat  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge 
that  the  United  States  refuse  to  permit  the 
flag  of  Panama  to  be  flown  In  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone;   and 


at  our  last  convention  In  Deeemb* 
The  convention  adopted  three  wSu* 
dealing  with  the  Canal  Zone  mwitsiS? 
the  promotion  of  a  sound  apptenSSt 
program  In  the  aone.  and  the  uumSS 
expression  that  any  person  appotntiliiJ 
position  as  Oovernov  of  the  mos  ^J^ 
holder,  or.  Member  of  the  Boatd  ott!l 
Panama  Canal  Company  abould  be  rM^f! 
by  oath  to  express  their  Intent  In  ttsnT? 
tlnulng  of  the  Panama  Canal  u  a  b^ 
enterprise.  "* 

We  Indeed  deelre  to  commend  you  u»  tti. 
Introduction  of  Houee  Concurrent  n^njT 
tlon   106.  which  obviously  reflects  th^nn' 


Resolved.     That     the     National     Society, 
mem  OI   aw«s.  maae  wiwi  wie  approval  oi      Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  urge      sldered  view  of  thoughtful' and  wiu-hiT-^' 
Presidents,  has  been  featured  by  a  series     t^e  President  and  the  Senate  of  the  United     Members  of  the  Congre«i  wlthT^S^?^ 
of  harmful  and  timid  sxirrenders  to  Pana- 
manian radical  demands  which  have  seri- 


ously undermined  o\ir  Juridical  position  on 
the  Isthmus:  and 

Whereas  more  than  half  a  century's  ex- 
perience In  connection  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  Its  subsequent  mainte- 
nance, operation,  sanitation  and  protection 
in  a  region  of  endemic  revolution  has  com- 
Irtetely  estabUahed  the  wisdom  of  the  1003 
treaty  provisions  for  Its  exclusive  sovereign 
control  by  the  United  States  In  perpetxilty, 
as  Indispensable  for  the  vital  interests  of  otir 
country  and  other  flree  nations;  and 

Whereas,  regardless  of  the  pathetic  twists 
and  turns  of  the  controlling  International- 
Socialist  element  in  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  our  Caribbean  and  isthmian 
policies,  the  United  States  cannot  forswear 
its  Inherent  right  of  self-defense; 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Coalition  of 
Patriotic  Societies: 

1.  Utges  the  following  plan  of  action  for 
our  Government : 

(a)  Clarify  and  openly  restate  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  applying  to  intervention  through 
Infiltration  and  subversion  In  any  part  of 
the  Americas. 

(b)  Clarify  and  openly  restate  oxir  historic. 
Indispensable,  and  time-tested  policies  for 
U^.  control  in  perpetuity  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

(o)  Announce  to  the  world  the  determina- 
tion at  the  United  States  to  liberate  the 
peoide  of  Cuba  from  alien  masters  and  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government. 

(d)  Reactivate  a  special  service  naval 
squadron  tn  the  Caribbean  to  serve  as  a 
symbol  of  liberty  and  as  an  asstu-ance  for 
security. 

2.  Condemns  the  tragic  failures  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  President  to  safeguard  UJ3.  vital 
interests  in  the  Caribbean; 

8.  Conaldera  that  the  responsibility  for 
■ueh  derelictions  rests  primarily  with  the 
JurlsdleUonal  committees  of  the  Congress, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  President; 
and 

4.  ^Urges  the  loyal  news  media  of  our  coun- 
try tb'lnfonh  our  people  about  the  dangers 
In  the  Caribbean,  with  demands  for  prompt 
and  forthrigbt  actions  and  declarattons  by 
the  legislative  and  exectitlve  branches  of  our 
Oovemment. 

CoNTBOL  or  Panama  Canai. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  flOtb  Continental 
Congress.  National  Society.  Daiighters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  April  18-22, 
1960 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  1903  ac- 
quired full  sovereignity  by  grant  In  per- 
petuity of  the  Canal  Zone  fmn  Panama;  and 

Whereas  the  Thomson -Urrltla  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Colombia 
aimed,  through  a  generous  compensation  to 
C<4ombia,  to  restore  the  friendship  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States  which 
had  been  threatened  by  the  loss  of  territory 
and  revenue  occasioned  by  the  secession 
of  Panama  from  Colombia,  and  defined  the 


States  to  refuse  to  enter  into  any  treaty 
or  make  any  Executive  agreement  with 
Panama  whereby  this  country  would  loee  Its 
sovereignty  and  control  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  * 


Canal  Zokx  Ckntsal  Labob 

Union,  and  Mktai.  Tkaobb 

Council,  APL-CIO, 
Balboa  Heights.  Canal  Zone,  March  31, 19€3. 
Hon.  Danbl  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxas  Sib:  We  know  that  upon  your  shoul- 
ders will  fall  the  major  burden  of  marshaling 
the  arguments  for  the  passage  at  Hoxise  Con- 
current Resolution  105  and  the  companion 
Reeolutlon  lis  which  was  Introduced  by 
youzeelf. 

We  believe  that  these  reeolutlons  are  a 
reafllrmatlon  of  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  any  clviliaed  form  of  government  may 
exist  or  continue  to  exist.  No  government, 
even  ours,  can  hope  to  maintain  Its  prestige 
for  any  length  of  time  when  It  does  not 
operate  within  the  framework  of  oonstitu- 
tlonal  law. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  here 
locally,  commitments  have  been  made  by 
various  Individuals  dictated  by  expediency, 
which  have  resulted  in  long-term  detriment 
to  the  Inherent  rights  of  all  of  our  eltlaens. 
Unfort\inately,  when  Congress  perceived  the 
need  for  remedial  action,  these  commit- 
ments have  become  irrevocable  actions  tying 
the  hands  of  Congress. 

We  pray  that  you  will  have  ths  Inspiration 
that  may  show  all  your  colleagues  that  It 
is  not  only  the  few  citlcens  of  the  Bone  that 
are  effected,  but  that  every  one  of  their 
constituents  In  one  way  or  another,  is,  and 
will  be,  adversely  affected. 

It  Is  very  possible  that  these  resolutions 
may  be  the  one  single  piece  of  legislation 
that  does  the  most  to  establish  In  the  Amer- 
icas a  reepect  for  government  under  consti- 
tutional law.  The  forces  that  are  working  in 
this  hemisphrre  against  democracy  want  gov- 
ernment by  flat. 
Sincerely, 

J.  R.  Slliott, 

President. 

MrrAL  Txaoks  Dxpabtmcnt, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  3,  1983. 
Hon.  Clakencx  Cannon. 
17.5.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DsAB  Mr.  Cannon:  We  have  read  with 
interest  House  Concurrent  Resolution  105, 
which  you  introduced  on  March  4.  lOflS, 
dealing  with  the  Panama  Canal.  I  am 
writing  you  to  let  you  know  that  the  Metal 
Trades  Department,  APL-CTO,  is  very  much 
Interested  in  the  continued  welfare  and  well 
being  of  the  many  U.%  citizens  employed  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  vast  majority  of  which 
are  members  of  our  aflUlated  international 
unions  of  this  department. 

The  deep  Interest  of  the  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment in  matters  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  em- 
ployed as  civilians  in  the  Canal  Zone,  was 
evidenced  by  the  unanimous  action   taken 


Congress  with  regard  to^ 
Panama  Canal.  •    m  w  Hi 

The  recent  Cuban  sltuaUon  and  the  Bim 
Canal  orlsU  In  1966  have  both  served  to  foeo. 
world  attenUon  on  the  Paiuuna  Oaaal  w! 
are  Indeed  greatly  concerned  with  the  an! 
tlnued  erosion  of  XJS.  authority  OTsr  ttl 
Canal  Zone.  We  recognise  that  the  Retra^ 
of  Panama  U  subject  to  economle  Wi  ^ 
largely  to  lu  overdependence  on  the  Pantni 
Canal  and  Its  failure  to  develop  itTom 
agricultural  potential. 

We   trust   that  with   the   administntkio 
proposed  increass  in  technical  and  eeooook 
aid  will  come  a  decreasing  need  totlftam^ 
to  rely  on  the  Panama  OaiuU  ss  a  •ototte 
to  Its  economic  Ills. 

The  position  of  the  metal  trades  depwt- 
ment  Is  to  endorse  and  support  a  poUcy  cf 
the  fiUlest  measiire  of  }ustloe  and  iswnjtti 
for  the  Republic  of  Panama  conststent  wttk 
public  interest  and  our  national  secitrtt* 

Ths  principal  purposss  of  the  Psasou 
Canal  alnoe  its  flrst  transit  almost  U  y«a 
ago  has  not  changsd.  Ths  dual  purpon 
of  lu  construction  was  to  serve  without  pntt 
world  conunaros,  and  as  a  mosims  ot  as> 
Uonal  defense.  It  was  with  wise  qb6». 
standing  and  responsible  statesmaoilUp  tte 
ths  House  Committee  on  Panama  nM>«|  i^ 
parted:  "the  canal  should  not  be  p^-ntui^ 
to  become  a  pawn  in  our  nomuU  iHjii— iMi 
relations  with  Panama." 

The  Panama  Canal  still  has  great  ■tetigli 
Importanoe  to  the  security  of  both  Urn  DU(> 
ed  States  and  the  free  world.  The  r'iniri 
nal  (record  breaking)  Hiwtwi  tor  PiMin 
Canal  ssrvloss  sstahllshsd  In  190.  ntmk 
to  all  its  economic  Importance.  Votll,  ml 
unless  another  canal  is  built,  the  Canal  Bat 
and  the  Panama  Canal  must  tn  ths  tntmit 
of  the  entire  free  world  oontlnue  to  retnila 
under  ezclwlve  U.S.  authority  and  contnL 

We  strongly  support  the  provlsloni  tad 
urge,  the  adoption  of  House  Concurrent  Seio- 
lutlon  106. 

Ws  are  taking  ths  liberty  of  sendlag  t 
copy  ot  this  communication  to  CongrsMMS 
Danixl  J.  Flood  and  ftAMX  T.  Bow,  wtis  in- 
troduced similar  reeolutlons.  Bouss  Ooosv- 
rent  Resolutions  113  and  130.  on  March  U 
and  38.  1963.  A  copy  of  this  letter  U  ate 
being  sent  to  Thomas  B.  Mobcan.  chsliasa, 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  ths  House,  lai 
to  all  members  of  that  committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  A.  aarrTA. 

PretidejU. 


(Prom  the  Panama  (Republic  of  PsnsBS) 
American.  Mar.  23,  1963] 
Tub  Tbxatzes — Wxbb  Thbt  All  "Taxi"? 

Sn:  This  is  ths  fifth  article  we  have  wttt- 
ten  to  your  column  dealing  with  the  enbjeet 
of  preeent  and  past  treaties  between  tte 
United  States  and  Panama  as  rsffads  tki 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama  ObbsL  Cm 
past  papers  have  daatt  with  the  subjsrt  « 
soverel^ty  and  international  law  as  lott 
apply  to  the  "big  ditch. **  the  Panama  OueL 

It  has  been  lotidly.  eagerly,  and  MakBaty 
argxied  that  the  treaties  of  1008.  1096.  ad 
1966  were  completely  one  elded  in  fsw  fi 
ttm  United  Statee  with  the  Republic  ol  Pea- 


MBS  aettlBg  ths  very  ahort  end  of  the  stick.         2.  Gave  Panama,  without  required  com-     &iwl  nartirqiiovitr  i.<>ac»,^<v.»  ^u^^   ^u^ 

nrS2  forthrlibUy  urfMl  that  It  was     p«xmtlon  (t>.  waterfront  and^er  pr^-     ^o^^SSnn.   t^S^^rJ^^^  ^""l 
Si  Uke  and  no  glTe  OB  tha  part  of  the  U3.     tlee.  including  Panama  Railroad**  yartUand     ®*^^^  *^^°^    ^    *^®    Government 

Oovemment  as  regsvds  the  Panama  Canal,      terminals  In  the  dUee  of  Ooldn  and  Panama.  B^i*"*^  Vnat  deal  with  matters  concem- 

We  found  the  book.  "Th*  Vhtold  Story  of     of    an    "estimated    fair    market    value."    as     ^^^  ^®  security  of  OUT  country. 

p^niina."  by  Earl  Harding,  extremely  Inter-     stated   by   our   Government   of  $24300,000.  I  am  happy  in  this  instance  to  salute 

mtutd  on  thU  subject  and  at  the  same  time     Theee  gifts  included  the  Hotel  Washington  Mrs.     Jeanne     B      CUrk      thu     form«»r 

}j;,rSc  .  -  New  Yorrcity  in  19^.     Hard-  TVeed  to  ask  Congress  to  appropriate  fer^^^r' ^\^  S!^^i^^T' 

IB.  U  a  famed  Journalist  and  was  formerly  and  authorize  buUdlng  a  bridge  acroes  the  J,  U^    n     «       coming   to  Washington 

the  sMUtant  to  the  president  and  public  Panama    Canal    to    replace    the    Thatcher  "'*™^  *U  01  which  time  she  has  been 

reUtlcns  counsel  of  Remington  Rand.  Inc.  Ferry,  estimated  to  cost  (at  that  time)  up  to  ^    Government    service    Or    connected 

As  early  as  1013  Harding  advocated  that     927  mUllon.    ThU  bridge  Is  now  constructed.  With  Government  work  in  one   way   or 

to  properly  protect  the  Panama  Canal  the  4.  Conceeslons  to  Panama  designed  to  re-  another.      Mrs.    Clark    is    the    widow    of 

Canal  Zone  should  take  In  much  more  terri-  strict  American  (United  States)  and  extend  Reed    Paige    Clark     whosp   career    a«    a 

to,y  than  the   treaty  of  1903   gave  to  the  Panamanian  rights  in  respect  to  commissary  Foreign  Service  officer  ^^  distlmn.iRh^ 

UnMed  Stotes.    On   page   103   of   his   book,  privileges,  trade  advantages,  wage  classlfica-  h^Tf^J^IIl^^^       Z*^*"""^'^"^ 

irdlng  etatee:    "I  suggested   that    acqulsi-  Uons.  taxaUon.  etc.        ^                   c  assinca  by  many  y«irs  of  outstanding  service  to 

tioB  0*  terrttory  for  future  defense  could  not  •'Panama's  principal   token  return  for  aU  ''"^  Nation  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

be  regarded  as   aggression — unless   delayed  the  treaty  concessions  was  'the  right  to  use.  ^  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Arms  Traffic 

until  a  new  generation  of  Panamanians  came  for  a  period  of  16  years  without  cost"  as  a  Division  of  the  Department  of  State    in 

10  believe  their  sovereignty  an  inaUenable  military  training  and  maneuver  base  the  old  which    position   she   is   second    ranking 

fight."  Rio  Hato  base  west  of  the  Canal  Zone.    Ex-  officer  of  the  Division  and  Actirur  rhlpf 

Ttiey  believe  It  now.    For  Panama  history  tension  after  15  year.  Is  subject  to  "agree-  durtmr  thelatter'Va£«SS;    MrTni-ri^: 

books  have  not  told  Panamanian  youth  that  ment  between  the  two  governments  "  aunng  me  latter  s  aDsence.  Mrs.  Clark  s 

only  a  handful  of  conspirators  knew  that  a  The  treaty  of  1965  was  raUfled  by  the  US.  a^    a     ^     °^^^*^   °^"^"  commendation, 

levoiutlon  was  planned.     Radical  ideologlee  Senate  on  Jxily  29.  1956.  by  a  vote  of  73  "for"  ^  highly  regarded  for  her  COmpe- 

Inflltratad  all   around   the  Canal   25one  and  and     14     "against."      Senator     Russell,     of  t«ncy.  integrity,  and  COOperatlveness  in 

oagfarated  ideas  of  supematlonallsm  took  Georgia,  repeatedly   questioned   the  wisdom  ^^   performance   of   her  highly   Impor- 

holdofsgeneraaon  of  Panamanians  schooled  of  ratlflxatlon  and  stated  In  his  argument  tant  duties. 

to  bsUeve  In  the  ficUon  that  their  "found-  against   ratification:    "I   reiterate   that   the  These  duties  ar*  carrioA  mit  .mH*r  fh- 

tag  fathers'-  actually  won  their  Independ-  Department  of  Defense  never  thinks  of  chal-  T«,f««frf«o  «  t*^    ^^  OUt  under  the 

Se.    8o  uninformed  and  misinformed  Pan-  leS?^  the   Department  of ^SToTta^-  ?,if*S^'^^^t^"^i  ^^SS^""!  °' **»f  **"" 

smanUns    and    North    Americans    took    for  ferlng    in    any    way    In    any    IntemaUonal  tsecunty  Act.     Tnls  act  grants  au- 

granted  the  righteousness  of  Franklin  Dels-  negotiations.      That    has    been    true   of    aU  **^<^r**^y   ^   **«  President  to  control,   in 

■o  Booeevelfe  abrogation  of  practically  ev-  negotiations  we  have  had  in  the  (vast  2  yeara.  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  se- 

"ftiiiat  in  the   19()3   treaty  to  which   the  If  I  had  the  privilege  of  appointing  someone  curity  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 

l!!;'S2^af^i^  wi^.i^^2rfi;?  w«»,.^  ^°  ^*  Department  of  Defense  I  would  have  States,  the  export  and  import  of  arms. 

Sroni2c?2.        T                  ^^"  SSiv  hfvinf  ^T^?H  ^l  ^^  ~°»'^"  *  ammunition,  and  Implemente  of  war.  in- 

w^rSTx^  treaty' ot  193*^  give  to  the  2^1  l^^»^eVtti^t"Z^^J'^  ^^"^^  technical  data.    Under  the  law 

Republic  of  Panama?    Harding  states  quite  us  white,  if  we  had  to  get  some  land^uSde  ^?  ^l?®'  °^^^  ^^^  *  Government  agency 

WimtlythefoUowing:  the  zone,  in  the  event  of  another  war  •  •  •  °'  ^""^  country,  can  export  or  Import 

1.  The  prleelees  treaty  rights  of  the  United  while  we  were  committing  ourselves  to  these  *™1S'    ammimition    and    implements    of 

?S^ui»i^^.n1*;  y^.***^*^*!!^  "*•  ^«^*«<»  payments,  we  should  have  some  war,     Including     flrearma,     explosives, 

i«;?^JiIrwln  ^L«^  .^^TJ^^L"*^*!!^*'  ™°"  ^  ■^*"<*  *°<*  ^*»''  »°  «»•  •▼«»*  of  chemicals,  tanks,  bombs,  missUes.  rockets 

S SSTdol^irr^^T^rtoT.  rC'^nS^fS^'^^d.tToSir^d^  ^^  '  and  war  vessels,  etc..  without  a  license. 

Panama  Oovemment  during  W^d  War  n  ^vT the  l^^r^^^.s^  >^t^     .w  ^^  functions  of  her  position  require 

for  permlslon  to  plant  guns,  build  roads.  uiS?  S^te.  IS  Se^iblic  r?^-S!  ^^-  ^^^^^  V>  analyw  specific  applica- 

todlng  fields,  bomber  bases  and  nearly  400  S^cTtlS^ati^of^iw^n \?t2?^  tlons  to  exp^  or  import  such  material 

X^fL^^Tu^.^^  "^"^  ^"^  *»^«  P*^^ «*  the  unfuir?ut2  anS" n^fSve"?  and  to  issue  or  reject  the  Ucenses  or 

SLi?S^"K  tiS^iSu!2'?^i.i^tS!  ^  '^'  intellectual  honesty  and  Sn^rify  w.  make  recommendations  consistent  with 

?^^pen2ss^;S!rtSrSSS     "^°<»^'            ^ the    appUcaWe    laws,    regulations    and 

Blatee  formerly  had  the  right  under  the  1903  r,          ^wtbai.  CoMicrrrBB,  policy-securlty  factors   currently   In   ef- 

toeaty— to  use  Panamanian  territory  for  de-  canai.  Zonb  Dxmocbatic  Pabtt.  fect.     These  activities  must  be  COOrdl- 

fenee  purpoees.''                                        \^  ___^^^.^^^  nated  with  appropriate  bureaus  of  the 

I.  AD  vs.  authority  outside  the   Canal  State  Department  and  with  other  gov- 

SSt^JirStV*^**!?/?'^-.'*^**™^*  **■  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  emment  agencies  such  as  the  Depart- 

irJSciS2"zonf-*"-i^°e1S.'3iv^S;  ^'-    ^"^00^.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask  ^«^t  of  the  Treasury    D«wtment  of 

right  of  eminent  domain  in  acqiUring  prop-  unanimous   consent   that   all   Members  Commerce,  Department  of  Defense,  and 

my  within  the  ciUes  of  Panama  and  Colon  ^lay  have  3  legislative  dA3rs  in  which  to  ^^    Atomic    Energy    Commission.      In 

which  might  be  needed  for  canal  operation  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject  making  decisions  and  In  matters  of  pub- 

*?  '!?°"^*i!^ "  .      .^  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore     Is  there  ^  relations.  Mrs.  Clark's  previous  ex- 

-ih.  riS**^tw*^  LZ.^!  ?'*  ^***^^  "^  objection  to  the  request  of  the  KenUe-  Perlence  abroad  as  the  wife  of  a  Foreign 

Sic'^rrP^^r^^'Tr;  minfi^^Pemisylv^^^'""'"^"*  S^' ^d^dor'ti^^i^f^r  ^  *"?^ 

oovemment  could  not  do  so.    The^mn^  There  was  no  objection.  foreign  and  domestic  political,  economic 

tt  |360.(W0  paid  by  the  United  States  for  use                             ***"  cultural  fields,  has  COTltrlbuted  im- 

of  the  canal  strip  was  increased  to  •480.000—  .  measurably  to  the  valuable  service  she  is 

"ona«»unt^of  the  Roosevelt  devaluation  MRS.  JEANNE  B.  CLARK  rendering  to  the  national  interest  and 

t.*;v'"^*'^^  °'  **''  reetrlcted  residence  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under  Prior  to  it-^iimlntr  her  Dresent  nost 

ithi^thr^e  fir  SSSSL^SSS  S^f,^fo^^^/^-  ^"^"^^   ^  in  Government  service,  first  as  an  adju- 

»«ee  and   prohibiSd^Sn^i^te^^:  '^t?'^'^'?'^^  minutes.  dicator  with  the  Veterans'  Adminto- 

priees  In  the  Canal  Zone.  *^-   WILLIS.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask  tlon,  beginning  in  1918,  then  as  auditor 

T^treaty  of  193«  was  the  legal  basU  that  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revoiue 

■wi^about  the  "United  States,  in  Janu-  my    remarks   and    to    include   related  with  the  Foreign  Service  in  Mexico  City 

JIIttito^*^tlSS'o^L"  "^^^  '^  °^'^-  ««»  »s  divisional  assistant  In  the  Paw- 

t«atad  vSthtaS cll^zSf ^t  ^ ^  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  port  Office  of  the  State  Department 

■«>««ood  thas  future  datonas  wouldbe  oy^^n  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  It  was  during  he»  tour  of  duty  with 

•ntireiy  from  within  the  aone  limits."  "^™  Louisiana?  the  Foreign  Service  In  Mexico  that  she 

jn*  uttle-mentioned  trMity  ol  1966  gave  There  was  no  objection.  became  acquainted   with   and  married 

10  Panama  the  foUowlng:  Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  nat-  Mr.  Clark,  in  1928.    Even  at  that  time 

frcmTSS^t?ai  S5/JIi?^"^  ^  Panama  ural  for  all  of  US  to  be  Interested  in  the  Reed  Paige  Clark  already  had  a  splendid 

««a  M30.000  to  •1,980.000.  success  of  people  from  our  hometown  record  of  service  behind  him 
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He  had  been  secretary  to  Senator 
Bumham  of  his  home  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  clerk  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ate committees.  He  had  been  general 
receiver  of  ciistoms  in  Liberia  for  10 
years  and  developed  the  first  system  of 
customs  service  in  that  country.  He 
had  been  agent  of  a  New  York  commer- 
cial house  in  the  Oold  Coast  of  Africa. 

Mr.  Clark  Joined  the  consular  service 
in  1919.  and  prior  to  his  marriage  he  had 
served  as  consul  in  Angola,  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  in  Mexico.  But 
many  more  years  of  valuable  and  distin- 
guished service  were  yet  to  come. 

After  their  marriage  her  husband's  as- 
signments took  Mrs.  Clark  from  Mexico 
City  to  Guadalajara.  Mexico;  to  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  Republic;  to  Bel- 
grade. Yugoslavia;  to  Vienna,  Austria, 
and  to  Victoria.  British  Columbia. 

Those  were  buiy.  crowded,  and  useful 
years. 

With  a  French  maiden  name,  back- 
ground, and  education,  speaking  that 
language  comes  both  naturally  and  flu- 
ently to  Mrs.  Clark.  And  since  most  of 
the  people  of  the  European  countries 
where  they  lived  are  bilingual  and  pre- 
ferred to  converse  in  French,  Mrs. 
Clark's  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  lan- 
guage of  the  time  as  well  as  her  gracious 
manners  made  living  abroad  and  par- 
ticipating in  ofBcial  and  social  life  that 
much  more  lively  and  happy  for  her  and 
her  devoted  husband. 

Dining  with  Mrs.  Clark  and  her  sis- 
ter. Gertrude  Bertrand,  in  their  apart- 
ment at  411  Chastleton  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington has  been  a  Saturday  evening 
ritual  for  Mrs.  Willis  and  myself  during 
the  past  15  years  and  Mrs.  Clark's  wit- 
ticisms and  reminiscences  always  add 
zest  to  these  occasions. 

She  tells  about  her  experiences  with  a 
new  breed  of  human  beings  who  ap- 
peared on  the  social  scene  in  Europe  in 
the  mid-1930's.  when  she  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  in  Vienna  of  the 
American  Women's  Club  in  Europe.  As 
a  break  from  the  serious  discussions  and 
debates  a  lavish  entertainment  had  been 
arranged  for  the  delegates  in  Vienna's 
swankiest  nightclub.  Mrs.  Clark  was 
impressed  with  the  well-mannered  and 
inmiaculately  dressed  young  men  in  at- 
tendance and  she  and  some  of  the 
younger  set  in  the  group  danced  away  all 
night.  Well,  after  the  ball  was  over  the 
young  gentlemen  demanded  their  pay. 
They  were  gigolos. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  afford,  shall  I  say, 
to  hurt  their  feelings,  and  we  had  to  pay  up. 
Besides,  they  were  so  nice  and  handsome  and 
It  really  was  fun — 

Mrs.  Clark  concludes. 

And  then  there  was  the  time  when  the 
Duke  of  Kent  used  the  Clark's  swim- 
ming pool  In  Victoria.  British  Coliuibia. 
and  asked  for  12  towels  for  him  and  his 
party  and  a  pair  of  slippers  for  his  per- 
sonal use.  But  she  explains  that  they 
were  fresh  out  of  towels  because  some- 
how all  of  their  supply  had  been  sent  to 
the  laundry  and  they  had  overlooked 
keeping  a  few  for  spare  use.  as  they  usu- 
ally did.  But  not  in  the  least  dismayed. 
Mrs.  Clark  appealed  to  a  young  bride  liv- 
ing next  door  who  considered  it  a  great 
privilege  to  furnish  their  sole  and  only 


dozen  towels  and  her  husband's  only  pair 
of  slippers  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
Duke. 

After  the  swimming  i>arty — 

Mrs.  Clark  relates — 

the  dear  little  bride  decided  to  keep  as  souve- 
nirs for  herself,  her  helra.  and  nstlgnt  for- 
ever the  things  that  the  Duke  of  Kent  had 
so  graciously  condescended  to  borrow.  And 
so  both  families  had  to  do  without  towels 
until  our  regular  supply  came  back  from  the 
laundry  a  week  later,  and  the  bridegroom 
without  his  sandals — permanently. 

But  Foreign  Service  also  had  its  or- 
deals for  the  Clarks. 

There  was  the  assassination  of  King 
Alexander  of  Yugoslavia. 

If  my  memory  of  the  incident  serves  me 
well,  the  King  was  traveling  to  Prance 
by  sea.  Upon  reaching  Marseilles,  as  I 
recall,  he  was  warned  that  inadequate 
security  measures  had  been  taken  for 
his  own  protection  but  he  paid  no  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  admonitions. 
Instead,  choosing  what  was  considered 
to  be  proper  conduct  and  ceremony  in 
a  friendly  country,  over  personal  safety, 
the  King  dressed  in  an  admiral's  uni- 
form and  was  an  easy  target  for  the 
assassin's  bullet. 

In  any  event.  Mrs.  Clark  vividly  re- 
members that  the  assassination  of  King 
Alexander  caused  considerable  political 
reverberations  in  Europe  and  great  stress 
and  strain  on  consular  officers  in  Bel- 
grade, where  the  Clarks  were  stationed 
at  the  time. 

But  their  most  harrowing  experience 
occurred  during  one  of  the  worst  storms 
of  the  century  which  hit  the  Caribbean 
while  they  were  stationed  in  Santo  £>o- 
mlngo  in  1930.  There  was  no  official 
record  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  be- 
cause the  anamometer  broke  when  it 
reached  200  miles  per  hour.  The  hurri- 
cane raged  for  9  hours,  leaving  in  its 
wake  thousands  of  people  dead  and  tens 
of  thousands  homeless:  with  no  electric-' 
ity,  no  means  of  communication,  no 
water  and  no  food  and  with  staiic  dis- 
ease and  pestilence  staring  the  survivors 
in  the  face.  In  the  great  task  of  rehabil- 
itating the  area  Mrs.  Clark  did  much  to 
assist  her  husband  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  this  grim  program. 

Mrs.  Clark  recalls: 

We  loet  everything  we  had,  furniture,  fix- 
tures, books,  papers,  personal  belongings;  lit- 
erally everything  we  owned  except  the  clothes 
on  our  backs,  even  the  shoes  off  my  feet. 

And  to  add  to  our  worries,  oiu*  newborn 
baby.  Reed  Paige,  became  desperately  111. 
But  the  Lord  was  good  to  us.  Look  at  him 
today,  happily  married,  with  a  lovely  wife 
and  two  healthy  children. 

Yes,  and  a  fine  young  gentleman,  this 
Reed  Paige.  Following  the  family  tradi- 
tion of  Government  career  service,  he 
has  been  employed  for  quite  some  time  by 
the  Passport  Division  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  Clark  retired  on  April  3, 1943.  and 
died  on  September  5,  1958,  but  Mn. 
Clark  still  maintains  membership  In  the 
University  Club  of  Washington,  of  which 
her  husband  was  a  charter  member  under 
William  Howard  Taf  t  who  served  as  first 
president  of  the  club  and  later  became 
the  27th  President  of  the  United  States. 
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She  is  an  active  member  of  DaM. 
House:  Diplomatic  and  Consular  oSo^ 
Club,  where  Mrs.  Willis  and  I  frequ^ul 
play  bridge  with  her  and  a  host  of  h^ 
friends.  ' 

And  Mrs.  Clark  always  finds  time  to 
participate  as  an  interested  and  inter- 
estlng  member  of  the  Democratic  Quh 
Just  last  week  Mrs.  Willis  inquired! 
"Jeanne,  whatever  made  you  coineto 
Washington  back  in  1918.  45  years  ago" 
Well- 
She  replied-;- 

thls  was  during  World  War  I  and  I  «m 
teaching  school.  Tour  hiuband.  U.  thouM 
know  because  I  taught  him. 

I  had  deep  admiration  for  Presidsat 
Woodrow  Wilson;  he  had  such  great  talent 
and  capacity  for  leadership.  He  had  besa 
expounding  his  14-polnt  program  and  to  tail 
you  the  truth  I  reaUy  believe  he  was  ths 
one  who  attracted  me  to  the  Capital  City 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  if  the  grsat 
powers  on  earth  at  the  time  and  especially 
the  people  of  this  country  had  listened  to 
him  and  followed  his  advice  concerning  ths 
formation  of  a  meanlngftU  League  of  Na. 
tions  we  would  be  living  in  a  better  vorld 
today.  But  that  is  history  now  and  I  can 
only  say  that  these  45  years  have  gon*  by 
very  swlfUy  and  I  have  never  had  any  i^rm 
to  regret  one  moment  of  my  work. 

Regret  indeed.  On  the  oontraiy,  Utt. 
Clark  has  every  reason  to  rejoice'  over 
every  minute  of  her  fruitful  work  and 
activities  during  the  past  45  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  comforting  to  me 
personally  to  know  that  this  remarkable 
lady  from  my  hometown  of  St.  Martin- 
vllle.  La.,  is  playing  at  least  some  pent 
in  the  total  effort  connected  with  oar 
national  defense  and  security.  I  with 
we  had  more  Jeanne  Bertrand  Clarks  in 
Government  and  I  pray  that  her  con* 
tribution  to  that  gient  endeavor  may 
continue  to  be  blessed  with  succeafvl 
accomplishment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenu 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boocsl  may  ex* 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORi). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsn 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BCX3GS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Louisiana  for  bringing  to  the  At- 
tention of  the  House  the  distinguished 
service  which  Mrs.  Clark  has  been  ren- 
dering to  our  Government  for  maof 
years. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Mrs.  Clark  quite  some  time.  Mrs.  BogP 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
her  on  many  occasions,  including  func- 
tions at  the  Democratic  Club,  and  always 
enjoy  her  interesting  conversation  and 
ready  wit. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  a  competent  and  faithful 
Government  employee  and  I  Join  her  own 
Congressman  from  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  in  paying  a  deserved  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  outstanding  dtisens  of 
his  hometown  of  St.  Martlnrille. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  SpeeJcer.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemaa 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HfassT]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORO. 
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•Die  SPSAKSR  pro  tempore.  Is  thaw 
glllectloo  to  the  reoueai  of  the  genUeman 

Xbve  was  DO  objeetkm. 

ICr  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
Deeaine  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Clark  wben 
0,*  close  and  personal  friends,  Ed  Wduub 
and  his  good  wife,  Estelle,  came  to  Wadi- 
iQgtoo  some  IS  years  ago.  The  three  of 
IttOB  together  have  been  guests  at  my 
iKune  in  Virginia  a  number  of  times  and 
«•  always  look  forward  to  their  rlsita. 

Ifn,  Clark  Is  a  lady  (tf  culture  and  re- 
ftnement  and  Ed  Wnxn  has  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  her  devotion  to  duty  and 
ber  attainments  over  her  long  years  of 
Oovenunent  employment. 

lir.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  aak 
utanhnous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  TbokpsohI  may 
gitend  his  renaarics  at  this  point  In  the 
Rtcoto.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Thtn  was  no  objection. 

ICr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
I^waker,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
enitythlng  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Ed  Willis,  has  said  about 
jMnne  Bertrand  Clark.  In  fact.  I  am 
pgood  to  regard  myself  as  one  of  Jeanne's 
personal  friends. 

lilt.  Thompson  and  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  dine  at  Mrs.  Clark's  on 
a  number  of  occasions  and  both  the  de- 
Ucious  French  dishes  and  conversation 
aie  something  to  remember. 

Mis.  Clark  ts  highly  intelligent  and 
ftdH  9t  good,  practical  sense.  I,  toOb 
wookl  feel  better  if  we  had  more  like  her 
InOovemment. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  BILL 
lir.  HAR8HA.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask 


unantmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fran  New  York  [Mr.  Bsunrl  may  ex- 
tend his  remaits  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoio  and  liylude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohJectlMi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  printed  matter  attendant  on  the 
mutual  security  bill  is  voluminous,  so 
much  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  most 
liembers  of  Congress  to  read,  let  alone 
digest  a  good  portion  of  this  consider- 
ate reading  matter.  Even  those  offl- 
dtlg  who— It  has  been  reliably  reported 
or  at  least  we  hope  it  "managed"  to  be 
r^liaWe — have  sought  remedy  and  solace 
^  speed  reading  courses  would  find  the 
task  impossU>le.  As  a  result  much  of 
this  matter  falls  unread  into  the 
convenient  Washington  d^x>aitory — the 
wasteba&ket. 

Therefore  in  the  dutiful  exercise  of 
their  responsibilities  it  has  become  nec- 
MJ^  for  Members  who  cannot  con- 
ceivably find  time  to  read  all  this  to 
search  elsewhere  for  information.  Some 
avail  themselves  of  writings  in  news- 
PJPers,  newsmagazines  and  other  reflec- 
tive, but  soodnct  commentaries  which 
•■1st  In  Infonninc  them  of  divergent 
Viewpoints  surrounding  the  foreign-aid 


Over  the  yeara  as  experience 
added  to  our  knowledge,  the  sssfiasniuit 
of  these  programs  has  shifted  and 
changed.  This  year  is  no  exception  es- 
pecially with  the  publication  of  the  Clay 
report  and  with  the  administration's 
subsequent  recommendations  now  before 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  recommend 
as  helpful  to  my  colleagues  three  short, 
jret  informative  colxunns  by  distinguished 
and  knowledgeable  Americans. 

The  views  of  our  foreign-aid  program 
explored  in  these  articles  crystallize  the 
spectrum  of  opinion  prevailing  in  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  Nation.  In  my  Judg- 
m«it  these  eullcles  define  the  conflicting 
views  which  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
resolve  in  the  mutual  security  d^ate 
which  wHl  ensue  in  the  weeks  ahead. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
then  that  the  articles  appear  in  the  Rxc- 
osD  at  this  point.  Following  are  the 
colunms  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  March  31.  1963,  by 
the  Honorable  Barry  Goldwater,  U.S. 
Senator  from  Arizona;  Walter  Upp- 
mann.  Washington  Post  columnist;  and 
mck  B.  Williams,  editor,  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times. 

(nrotn  the  Loa  Angeles  TIzbmI 
TRx  VS.  Miuoa  ICOST  Inolum  Hots, 


(By  mck  B.  wmiams) 

Any  American  wlio  U  oonoemed  about  tlie 
trend  of  tbe  cold  war  wltli  the  CommiinUt 
natlona — and  Z  think  moat  Americans  are 
eoncemed  ilnoe  Cuba — ought  alao  to  be  con- 
oemed  about  the  appeal  of  our  Indlvldual- 
Ictlc  system  to  the  peoples  ot  Asia.  Africa. 
South  and  Central  America,  and  much  ot 
Europe. 

Tlie  Communists  are  selling  one  Idecdogy 
and  we  are  selling  ^nn^Hw  that  is  phi- 
loeophleally  oppoeed  to  it.  In  such  a  com- 
petition, meaning  so  mxich  to  ua.  we  ought 
to  concentrate  our  basic  thinUng  on  what  is 
right  and  what  Is  wreng  with  the  cause  we 
espouse— why  others  are  converted  to  it,  or 
reject  it. 

In  eonrentratlng  on  this,  we  ou^t  to  try 
hardest  to  eramlne  our  znsauge  not  as  it 
sounds  toriW.  but  as  it  must  sound  to  those 
we  seek  td^^^ert. 

We  have  got  to  understand  why.  for  ex- 
an^le.  coounimlsm  appeals  A>  strongly  to 
some  at  the  Booth  American  people  despite 
our  own  much  more  tangible  attempts  to 
reinforce  their  economies. 

A  major  argument  currently  being  made 
within  the  United  States  against  the  con- 
ttnuanee  of  much  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram oootends  that  men  do  not  become 
Oammunlsts  because  they  are  poor — and 
hence  the  cure  for  communism  is  not  to  be 
found  in  raising  the  level  o<  an  infected 
nation's  economy.  I  am  beginning  to  be- 
lieve there  is  a  good  deal  of  validity  In  this 
argximent.  Certainly  the  minor  Increases 
that  we  usually  have  been  able  to  achieve 
have  not  cured  It. 

The  answer,  I  suspect,  Lb  much  more  com- 
plex than  booetlng  the  economy  ot  a  have- 
not  nation,  although  that  probably  wlU 
prove  to  be  an  integral  factor  in  the  answer. 
The  inxportant  elements  in  our  message^  In 
the  sale  of  individualism,  must  be  a  combi- 
nation of  hope  for  better  living  conditions — 
not  too  long  delayed — and  mutual  respect. 
And  ot  these  two  elements,  the  mutual  re- 
spect may  be  the  more  important. 

MamX  people  in  these  emerging  nations  are 
not  ideologues.  They  are  not  personally 
committed  to  grand  phlloeopblcal  concepts — 
neither  our  concept  of  individualism  nor  the 
Oonununist  concepts.  The  vast  majorities 
want  only  to  live  as  well  as  thoae  around 


them,  with  the  respect  of  those  they  know. 
And  in  those  nations  wha«  they  have  turned 
away  tram  Indlvlduallsoa.  or  ate  not  turning 
toward  It,  we  ought  to  find  out  why  o\u  mes- 
sage seems  to  tbam  to  miss  that  formula. 

It  Is  foolish  for  us  to  sit  here  oomfortably 
in  the  United  States  and  denounce  thoee 
who  turn  against  us.  It  is  foolish  also  for 
xis  to  take  refuge  in  such  promises  as,  "The 
Communists  are  better  organized  for  subver- 
sion." That  surely  is  true — but  it  doesn't 
help  us  in  the  cold  war  simply  to  say  it. 

In  the  upper  inteUectual  leveU.  the  con- 
cept of  individualism  has  a  far  greater  at- 
traction than  the  Communist  concepts — ^we 
do  lose  intellectuals  to  communism  but  ve 
convert  a  far  greater  number  of  mtellectuals 
away  from  «^"^"'"»'«im  The  struggle  for 
men's  minds,  so  often  made  to  seem  a  strug- 
gle for  the  inteUectual  sophlstioate,  is  not 
that  at  all.  It  really  is  a  struggle  for  the 
minds  of  the  least  eophlstlcated.  the  least 
educated,  the  »*>*"<<»  of  the  msssns 

UntU  we  understand  that,  and  develop  the 
kind  of  message  that  reaches  them,  we  are 
going  to  be  wasting  our  lives  and  substanoes 
in  propping  up  facades. 

IFrom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Mar. 
81,  19631 

Trx  Foksigm  Am  D^uns:  Aaa  yfw  Tmaowmm 

Good  Mowbt  Aftib  Bad? 
(By   BAutT   OOLDWATB,  UjS.  Senator   from 
Arlswia)  /^^ 

How  silly  can  we  get  inJaar  efforts  to  dis- 
tribute foreign  aid  money  throoghout  the 
world? 

Perhaps  the  case  of  BrasU  can  highlight 
that  question  for  the  benefit  of  Am»ri<»«|t^ 
taxpayers.  They  have  a  right  to  know  since 
they  have  footed  the  bill  to  the  tune  of 
over  $100  bUlion  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

Brazil's  finance  minister.  Frandsoo  San 
Tlago  Dantas,  has  concluded  his  discussions 
In  Washington  for  a  loan  which  is  reputed 
to  be  in  the  neighlxM-hood  of  $400  million. 

But  it  was  a  very  close  thing.  There  was 
a  time  during  the  negotiations  when  BrazU 
threatened  not  to  accept  American  aid. 
Think  of  that. 

There  Is  no  telling  what  might  happen 
to  the  New  Frontier's  plans  for  the  Aiiinnr* 
for  Progress  If  we  hadnt  been  able  to  con- 
vince the  Brazilians  that  they  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  seemingly  endless  Ameri- 
can largeeee. 

The  trouble  arose  from  a  report  issued 
by  the  Houee  foreign  alTaln  subcommittee 
on  mter-Amerlean  affairs.  Tlie  report  bore 
the  name  ot  Lincoln  Gordon,  American  am- 
bassador to  Brazil,  and  said  that  the  C<nn- 
munlsts  have  InfUtrated  Brasil's  Oovemment 
tmder  President  Joao  Ooulart. 

When  news  ot  this  report  reached  Brasilia, 
Ooulart  ordered  his  Foreign  Minister  in 
Washington  to  suspend  aU  negotiations  for 
Uj8.  aid.  He  called  off  the  dlscuBslons  pend- 
ing a  clarification  of  ^e  report  by  the  State 
Department. 

The  State  Department,  of  course,  obliged 
with  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Commu- 
nist Infiltration  of  the  Bratftian  Ooverxunent 
is  not  sufflcient  '*to  have  a  substantial  Infhi- 
ence  on  Brazilian  Oovemment  policy." 

It  iB  understandable  that  the  administra- 
tion would  want  to  avoid  any  aid  difficulty 
with  Bnudl  while  President  Kennedy  was  in 
Costa  Rica  proposing  a  massive  spending  fs-o- 
gram  designed  to  fight  Castro  communism 
with  political,  social,  and  economic  reform. 

But  It  isn't  clear  why  a  State  Department 
official's  name  shotild  appear  on  a  report 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  oonunxuilsm  in 
Brazil  if  the  State  Department  doeant  believe 
that  Infiltration  Is  very  substantial. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  8  of  the  15- 
member  Brazilian  Cabinet  are  said  to  be 
notorious  proponents  ot  the  Mandst-Leninlst 
political   philosophy,  while   OotUart's   press 
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secretary  is  reputed  to  be  a  self-declared 
member  of  tbe  Communist  Party. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  negotiations  for 
providing  Brazil  with  millions  of  American 
dollars  got  off  to  a  very  doubtful  start  right 
at  the  beginning.  The  trouble  stemmed 
from  an  announcement  in  Rio  that  the 
Brazilian  finance  minister  was  coming  here 
to  get  American  money  so  that  his  country 
could  build  up  a  trade  program  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

After  his  arrival,  the  finance  minister  re- 
vised his  story  and  said  that  trade  with 
R\iS8la  would  be  only  part  of  the  program 
which  Brazil  hoped  to  build  with  many  other 
countries. 

Any  way  you  slice  It,  there  is  very  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  Brazil  is  com- 
pletely In  tune  with  American  anti-Com- 
munist objectives  in  the  western  hemisphere. 
And  we  find  this  situation  prevailing  despite 
the  fact  that,  since  1946,  the  United  States 
has  poured  almost  $a  bllllou  into  Brazil 
in  loans,  grants,  military  aid  and  food. 

So  the  question  arises  of  whether  we 
should  send  good  money  after  bad.  I  don't 
believe  there  Is  any  Justification  tor  ad- 
vancing funds  to  a  government  to  help  It 
develop  a  trade  program  with  the  enemy, 
particularly  when  that  government  is  in 
danger  of  being  taken  over  lock,  stock  and 
barrel  by  the  Communists. 


[Prom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post] 

Thc  Fobxion  An>  Dkbatx:  Oaxblx  on  Bbazil 

Mat    Pkkvxmt    Violxmcs 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  foreign  aid  program,  which  began 
with  the  Marshall  Plan  Ln  1948,  has  always 
been  a  gamble,  has  never  been'  a  sure  thing. 

In  Europe  It  has  been  a  brilliant  success. 
But  15  years  ago  nobobdy  coiUd  know  that 
It  would  be.  In  fact,  such  were  the  poverty 
and  paralysis  of  France,  Italy  and  Germany 
that  there  was  a  serious  possibility  of  a 
general  collapse  Into  communism. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  expensive.  But 
because  it  worked,  all  would  agree  today 
that  it  was  cheap  at  the  price. 

Now  we  are  concerned  with  foreign  aid  In 
this  hemisphere.  The  problem  is  not  what 
It  was  in  poetwsu*  Surope.  There  the  pur- 
pose of  aid  was  to  enable  advanced  and 
highly  developed  countries  to  recover  from 
war. 

Our  purpose  in  this  hemisphere  Is  more 
complicated  and  dlfBciilt.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  Is  to  help  our  neighbors  achieve  peaceably, 
and  with  liberty  if  not  with  democracy,  a 
revolution  out  of  their  semi-feudal  past. 
Oiir  hope  Is  that  they  will  in  fact  achieve  by 
progressive  government  what,  failing  that, 
their  people  will  attempt  to  achieve  by 
conunxinism. 

0\ir  Liatln  American  policy  would  be 
easier  to  explain  If  we  forgot  about  peaceable 
revolution  and  concentrated  on  the  simple 
task  of  giving  unlimited  military  support 
to  any  government.  Indeed  to  any  dictator, 
who  was  unqualifiedly  antl-Conununlst. 
Such  a  policy  would  earn  much  applause  In^ 
certain  quarters.  The  trouble  Is  that  it^ 
would  not  last  very  long.  For  this  is  an  age 
when  the  mass  of  men  will  no  longer  put 
up  with  their  ancient  poverty  and  servitude. 

Knowing  this,  we  are  looking  to  the  pro- 
gressive governments,  as  in  Mexico,  Coeta 
Rica,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Brazil,  to 
carry  out  tbe  progressive  revolutions  which 
are  the  alternative  to  the  Castrolte  kind  of 
revolution.  It  is.  of  course,  a  gamble  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  think  up  the  many 
reasons  why  it  may  be  lost. 

The  biggest  gamble  In  all  our  foreign  aid 
In  this  hemisphere  Is  in  Brazil.  This  Is  not 
only  because  Brazil  Is  the  biggest  country  In 
Latin  America  and  the  geographical  heart 
of  the  South  American  Continent  but  also 
because  In  Brazil  there  are  the  biggest  stakes 
to  be  won  or  lost. 


If  the  progressive  revolution  falls  In  Brazil 
and  the  cotintry  descends  Into  revolutionary 
violence,  the  whole  continent  is  certain  to 
become  involved.  It  is  possible  more  or  lees 
effectively  to  contain  the  revolutionary  in- 
fluence of  a  small  Island  like  Cuba.  It  would 
be  a  wholly  different  thing  with  a  continental 
mass  like  Brazil,  which  has  a  common  fron- 
tier with  every  country  in  South  America 
except  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prospects  of  suc- 
cess In  Brazil  are  bright.  For  while  Brazil 
has  its  desperately  poor  masses.  It  is  not  a 
primitive  and  undeveloped  country.  It  has 
a  certain  resemblance  to  Italy,  before  Its 
brilliant  recovery,  when  there  was  desperate 
poverty  and  backwardness  In  the  south  and 
high  technical  progress  in  the  north. 

If  we  study  the  agreement  Just  worked  out 
in  Washington  between  Brazilian  Finance 
Minister  Francisco  San  Tlago  Dantaa  and 
David  Bell,  who  now  manages  foreign  aid, 
we  are  bound  to  marvel  at  the  political 
courage  of  the  Ooulart  government.  To  end 
the  inflation  and  to  reestablish  its  interna- 
tional credit-worthiness,  the  Braslllan  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  program  which  only 
a  very  strong  government,  strong  in  its  hold 
on  popular  support,  would  dare  to  under- 
take. 

The  Ooulart  government  Is  going  to  raise 
tax  collections  by  2S  percent.  It  has  elimi- 
nated the  subsidy  of  wheat,  which  has  dou- 
bled^'  the  price  of  bread.  It  has  eliminated 
ttte  subsidy  of  petrolexim  products,  which 
rajfi^d  the  price  of  gasoline  80  percent.  It 
has  Increased  commuter  railroad  fares  five 
times.  It  Is  cutting  down  the  expansion  of 
bank  credit  to  a  third  of  what  It  has  been. 
It  is  freezing  government  employment  and 
is  trying  to  freeze  government  pay. 

It  is  an  astonishing  program.  Tet  it  is  said 
that  the  Ooulart  government,  which  ts  left 
of  center,  is  strong  enough  to  carry  out  the 
program.  We  must  hope  that  It  will  be. 
and  surely  the  administration  has  been  right 
in  deciding  to  help  it. 

For  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  item 
in  our  whole  global  foreign  aid  program 
which,  if  It  succeeds,  will  do  so  much  good. 


CROSSROADS  FOR  THE  GOP 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  very  Interesting  article  which  recently 
appeared  In  National  Review.  We  ob- 
viously are  entering  the  season  for  Re- 
publican presidential  hopefuls  to  start 
flexing  their  muscles  and  turn  their  ear 
to  the  ground.  Lest  the  Republican 
Party  be  led  once  more  down  the  prim- 
rose path  to  defeat,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  nominate  a  candidate  in  1964  who 
will  not  run  on  a  "me-too"  platform. 
With  each  succeeding  reversal  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  it  Is  becoming 
more  and  more  obvious  that  the  people 
want  a  candidate  who  will  turn  us  away 
from  economic  socialism  with  Its  dis- 
honest fiscal  chicanery  and  reassert 
American  patriotic  pride  in  firm  foreign 
relations. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  seriously  be- 
lieves that  Governor  Rockefeller  would 
turn  us  away  from  economic  socialism. 
His    pronouncements    in    the    field    of 


foreign  policy— witness  the  Godkln  w 
tures  at  Harvard — indicate  that  he 
would  sacrifice  our  national  aovemtiitv 
to  further  his  grand  AtlanUe  daicn 
Yet.  many  Republicans  still  take^S 
view  that  he  could  win  and  this  at  Icaut 
would  be  better  than  what  we  have  nam 

Mr.  William  A.  Rusher,  publisher  of 
the  National  Review,  presents  a  forth, 
right  rebuttal  to  the  argument  that  a 
conservative  cannot  win  In  his  artkk 
'•Crossroads  for  the  GOP."  It  clearly  In. 
dlcates  that  if  the  conservative  m«j«ity 
of  the  Republican  Party  will  come  into 
the  next  convention  with  strength  and 
nominate  a  truly  representative  candi- 
date such  as  Senator  Bakrt  Qolowatii 
that  he  will  have  an  excellent  chance  to 
carry  the  coimtry  in  1964  and  reverse  tbe 
socialistic  tide  which  is  engulfing  us. 

I  heartily  commend  this  article  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

CaosasoADa  foa  trs  OOP 
(By   WUUam   A.    Rusher) 

America's  most  accomplished  tea.leaf  nti- 
ers  have  now  concluded  their  study  of  tb« 
November  election  results,  and  they  an  ton- 
ing up  with  an  interpretation  so  unexpected 
and  so  unsettling  that  many  of  them  pto- 
foundly  wish  they  had  never  Investigated  tbt 
matter  at  all. 

Just  about  all  of  them  have  long  sgrw^ 
that  the  only  relevant  question,  in  choodai 
a  Republican  presidential  nominee.  Is  "Who 
has  the  best  chance  of  wlnnlngf  And  H 
seemed  perfectly  safe  to  let  this  ptobUm 
merge  imperceptibly  into  the  technically 
subordinate  question,  "Who  can  carry  Rev 
York  and  Califomia?" — on  the  hlttMrto 
soimd  principle  that  theoe  two  large  8Ut« 
are  indispensable  if  a  Republican  nominee  k 
to  win  nationally.  The  1964  answer  to  thli 
not  terribly  complicated  conundnun  la,  of 
course,  supposed  to  be  Nelson  Rockefeller. 

Imagine,  therefore,  the  shock  to  the  neunl 
ganglia  of  these  practiced  pragmatlsts  w1i«b 
a  hard  look  at  the  1003  election  returns  iv- 
vealed:  (1)  that  neither  Nelson  Rockefelkr 
nor  any  other  Republican,  real  or  nomlasl. 
has  much  more  prospeet  of  wresting  Nnr 
York  and  California  from  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  1904  than  Mao  Tae-tung;  (2)  that  ths 
OOP  has.  nevertheless,  an  astonishingly  good 
chance  of  upending  Kennedy  naUonaQy,  by 
taking  most  of  the  166  electoral  votes  of  tlM 
Southern  and  border  States  away  from  him; 
and  (S)  fasten  your  seat-belts,  please— that 
the  man  with  the  best  chance  of  earrylnc 
these  States,  and  therefore  of  winning.  Is  not 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  nor  even  George  Ron- 
ney  or  WUllam  Scranton,  but  Arizona's  soft- 
spoken    and    conservative    junior    Seaator, 

BaBBT  OOLOWATZa. 

Before  accepting  such  a  bizarre  cnndu- 
slon,  the  analysts  leaned  back,  polished  tbeir 
pince-nez  and  took  a  relaxing  stroll  arooad 
tbe  block.  Like  the  TV  commentator  wboss 
early  Unlvac.  on  election  night  1948.  pre- 
dicted on  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  dt; 
rettims  that  Truman  would  defeat  Dewer, 
they  secreUy  felt  that  what  the  damned 
machine  really  needed  was  a  healthy  kick 

TRK    BOCKKTZIXn    BROWIKO 

But,  in  1963  as  in  1046.  the  statistics  re- 
fused to  lie.  Rockefeller  defeated  Incumbent 
Democratic  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman  4  ycsis 
ago  by  673,034  votee.  Kennedy,  bowevw, 
managisd  to  carry  the  State  against  Nixon  In 
1960  by  363,666.  In  1963  the  Demoaati 
nominated  for  Governor  a  cigar -store  IndlSB 
named  Robert  Morgenthau,  and  frugally 
held  their  campaign  expenditures  to  jwt 
•420.000 — the  smaUest  such  figure  in  the 
modem  political  history  of  the  Bnplre  Stats. 
RockefeUer  and  the  OOP,  determined  to  "via 
big"  in  order  to  make  the  IndiepenssWs 
demonstration   of   puissance    in  supposedly 
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New  York.  pubUdy  admit  to  having 

t  ss.184.000.  or  more  than  five  times  as 
Boeh  as  the  Democrats.  And  that,  of 
^oiM,  doesnt  Include  the  salaries  of  the 
^h^anm  of  ghostwriters,  aaalysu  and  ad- 
-tga*  palmed  away  in  various  Rockefeller 
fmmOf  foundations  and  bustneases.  Rock»- 
MMgf  nimself  campaigned  tirelessly  for 
g^BOSt  a  fuU  year  before  November — kissing 
1^1)1 1.  patting  cows,  and  munching  bllntzes 
M  tf  tbsre  were  no  tomorrow.  His  opponent, 
OB  the  other  hand,  in  his  aU  but  motionless 
|.ig(,iitn  campaign,  richly  earned  the  mock- 
.,-  sobriquet,  "the  Democratic  Calvin  Cool- 
I(]m"  pmaii  wonder  that  Rockefeller's  offl. 
del  faiT^'g"  manager  openly  predicted,  the 
day  before  the  election,  that  his  tiger  would 
win  by  800,000 — perhaps  even  by  a  miUlon — 
fOtss. 

£xA  yet  on  election  day  1963  Rockefeller's 
ji^rfin  over  Morgenthau  was  actually  43365 
TOiss  less  than  his  1968  margin  over  Gover- 
nor Harrlman.  And  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  141, 8T7  votes  rolled  up  by  the 
go^mfttorial  candidate  of  New  York's  braah 
MV  Oonserrative  Party — which  la  now  a 
Iggal  party  in  the  State,  and  which  has 
glanily  warned  that  it  will  run  a  full  alate 
at  independent  presidential  electors  against 
any  llbsral  nominated  by  the  OOP  in  1964 — 
Bocksfellerli  overall  margin  sinks  to  a 
l^thlslo  867,393.  Seldom  has  so  much  been 
■0  mauled  by  so  little. 

Hot  can  the  Governor's  apologists  take 
refuse  In  the  proposition  that  1902  was  a 
slow  year  for  the  New  York  OOP  generally. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  uncommonly 
|Ood  year.  The  party  aetuaUy  Increased  its 
slieedy  husky  majority  in  the  legislature. 
Bockefsller.  however,  far  from  leading  the 
ticket,  trailed  his  chief  running  mate.  Sena- 
tor Jacob  JAvrrs.  by  190,830  votes.  He  even 
trailed  his  own  attorney  general,  a  relatively 
nnknown — to  put  it  mildly — named  Lefko- 
wits,  by  99.466.  And  these  figtires  do  not 
even  take  Into  account  the  fact  that  the 
total  vote  for  the  lesser  oOlcea  was  nattirally 
lover.  jATna*  actual  margin  over  his  own 
rivals,  for  sxample,  was  866,736,  and  Lefko- 
wlta'  was  809,986 — as  against  RockefeUer*B 
aforementloaed  887.292  In  the  contest  that 
piled  up  much  the  largest  total  vote. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  (reportad  by  inde- 
pendent pollster  Samuel  Lubell  within  weeks 
aflsr  tbe  election)  that  80  percent  <rf  the 
IMO  Kennedy  voters  who  deeerted  the  Dem- 
oerats  to  support  Rockefeller  for  Governor 
In  1983  have  already  decided  to  back  Ken- 
nedy over  Rockefeller  3  years  hence,  if  it 
ecaiss  to  that.  What.  then,  are  the  odds 
that  Nelson  RockefeUer  can  take  the  Kmplre 
Slate  away  from  John  F.  Kennedy  in  1964? 
A*  four  bookie. 

Hot  Is  Rockefeller's  synthetic  reputation 
SB  a  dragon-slayer  enhanced  by  considering 
his  other  supposlUtlous  long  suit:  California. 
Klchard  NUon,  a  native  son,  had  to  wait 
nntu  the  abeentee  ballots  were  counted  to 
bsiure  be  had  wreeted  it  from  Massachu- 
setts' John  F.  Kennedy  In  1960,  and  actually 
kt  the  governorship  to  Kennedy's  man 
Brawn  (a  sort  of  west  coast  Morgenthau) 
by  over  800,000  votes  in  1963.  Does  any- 
body. In  the  teeth  of  such  statlsUcs,  serl- 
ooBly  Buppoee  that  Nelson  BoaiefeUer  of 
'••w  York  can  carry  It  against  President 
Kennedy  in  1904? 

WeU.  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for 
ifelson.  Can  the  Republican  Party  do  bet- 
ter? Surprisingly  enough,  the  signs  are 
mulUpiymg  that  it  can;  that,  in  fact,  1964 
can  prove  as  dnunatlc  a  turning  point  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  G<M»  as  19S3  did  for  the 
Democrats.  It  will  take  courage:  it  wlU 
take  Imagination;  It  will  compel  the  OOP 
*°  break  the  familiar  mould  that  has  fur- 
oi"bed  It  with  every  PrealdenUal  nominee 
w  a  quarter  of  a  century— but  it  can  be 
done.  One  can  almoat  prophesy  that  it  wiU 
oe  done— if  not  In  1904.  then  IneviUbly  In 


1968.     Tbe  Republican  Party,  like  it  or  not, 
has  a  rendesvous  with  a  brand  new  idea. 

PBOSPBCTS    IN    THZ    SOUTH 

.  And  that  brings  us  to  the  second  great 
leeeon  of  the  1963  elections.  Ever  since 
Reconstruction,  the  Southern  States  have 
been  as  relentlessly  E>emocratic  as  Rose  Ken- 
nedy herself.  This  mulish  but  understand- 
able prejudice  has  forced  them  into  un- 
natural association  with  northern  entities 
%knd  ideas  that  every  true  southerner  in- 
stinctively loaths  (Mencken  once  deecribed 
the  Democratic  Party  as  "two  gangs  of  nat- 
ural enemies  in  a  precarious  state  of  sym- 
biosis"), but  it  worked:  it  provided  almoet 
every  Democratic  presidential  candidate  for 
80  years  with  a  guarantee  of  well  over  100 
electoral  votes  before  he  opened  his  mouth. 
But,  as  the  Bible  reassuringly  predicts, 
"This  too  shall  pass  away."  Erosion  has 
steadily  undermined  the  one-party  South — 
moet  notably  during  and  since  World  War 
n,  which  ruthlessly  homogenized  American 
youth  and — perhapa  even  more  Important — 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  modem  mixed 
economy  In  this  once,  almost  wholly  agri- 
cultural region.  Swifter  means  of  communi- 
cation and  transportation — national  news- 
magazines, television  networks  and  Jet 
aircraft — have  further  diluted  the  ancestral 
tendenclee.  In  scores  of  Southern  cities  to- 
day, white-collar  and  professional  workers 
drive  home  to  split-level  suburban  ranch 
houses  every  evening,  looking  and  acting  fcM- 
all  the  world  like  their  northern  and  western 
counterparts. 

And  they  are  voting  Republican.  In  the 
11  Statee  of  the  old  Confederacy,  according 
to  Time,  Republican  candidates  for  the 
Houee  of  Repreeentatives  received  31  per- 
cent of  all  votes  cast  in  1963 — as  against 
only  163  percent  in  1968.  And  this,  mark 
you,  despite  the  fact  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber  of  seats  were  not  even  contested  by  the 
OOP.  In  Alabanxa,  hitherto  presumed  to  be 
as  safe  for  Democracy  as  Tanunany  Hall,  a 
smooth-talking  43-year-old  Republican 
named  James  Martin,  who  had  never  sought 
public  office  before,  ran  agstlnst  veteran 
Democratic  Senator  Lismt  Hnx.  lost  by  Just 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent,  and  carried 
every  major  city  in  Alabama.'  And  other 
strikingly  strong  showings  were  made  by 
Republican  gubernatorial  or  senatorial  can- 
didates in  such  unfamiliar  territory  as  Ar- 
kansas (30.8  percent),  South  Carolina  (43.6 
percent)  and  Texas  (46.9  percent) . 

It  takes  no  seer,  therefore,  to  recognlae 
that  the  Republican  Party  is  at  last  within 
measurable  distance  of  becoming  what  it 
has  never  been  since  Reconstruction :  a  truly 
national  party,  with  a  powerful  8tate-by- 
State  organization  and  successful  local  can- 
didates  in  the  South  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

And  what  are  tbe  Republicans  of  this  new 
South  saying?  What  will  they  be  arguing, 
as  they  foregather  with  their  fellow  Repub- 
licans of  the  North  and  West  in  the  conven- 
Uon  of  1964?  "Nominate  RockefeUer?"  Far 
from  it.  With  an  unanimity  that  cannot 
fall  to  impress,  they  are  calling  for  a  con- 
servative OOP  and  a  conservative  presiden- 
tial candidate. 

"I  am  against  Rockefeller."  says  34-year- 
old  Tad  Smith,  recently  retired  Republican 
State  chairman  of  Texas,  "because  his  nomi- 
nation would,  quite  simply,  destroy  the  Re- 
publican Party  of  Texas.  At  one  resignation 
rally  after  another,  lifelong  Democrats  now 
turning  Republican  have  warned  me  that 
they  will  vote  for  a  conservative  Republican 
in  1964 — but  not  for  Rockefeller  or  any  other 
liberal."    And  the  same  story  is  told  by  lead- 
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<  Nor  can  Martin's  amazing  showing  be  dis- 
missed as  merely  a  nonrepeating  one-shot 
reaction  to  the  Meredith  dispute  at  nearby 
Ole  Miss.  The  Republican  Party  polled  43 
percent  of  the  Alabama  vote  in  the  1960 
presidential  election. 


ing  Republicans  in  State  aftei^  State  acroes 
the  South. 

But  the  showing  of  Southern  Republicans 
in  1963,  encouraging  as  it  may  be,  is  still 
almost  uniformly  short  of  the  61  percent  in 
each  State  that  would  be  needed  to  oarry 
the  South's  electoral  votes  in  1964.  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  a  Republican  presidential 
nominee  could  Improve  on  this  showing  by 
the  OOP's  local  candidates?  Once  again, 
the  answer  is  an  emphatic  Yee — ^provided  he 
is  a  conservative. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  voting  Republican  for  the  Presidency  Is 
far  commoner  In  the  South  than  voting  Re- 
publican for  congressional  candidates  (a 
practice  which  threatens  the  prized  seniority 
of  conservative  Southern  Democrats  in  the 
Congress).  The  following  Southern  and 
Border  States  have  all  gone  Republican,  pri- 
marily as  a  means  of  conservative  protect, 
in  at  least  two  of  the  three  presidential  elec- 
tions during  the  past  11  years:  Florida,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia.  (Louisiana  and  West 
Virginia  went  Republican  once  apiece.) 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of 
these  States  la  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  Re- 
publican candidate  chosen  precisely  because 
of  his  proven  appeal  to  the  South. 

In  addition,  consider  the  cold  estimate  of 
the  vigorous  young  men  who  are  the  Re- 
publican State  chairmen  in  two  of  the  E>em- 
ocratlc  Party's  strcmgest  remaining  southern 
redoubts:  John  Orenler.  of  Alabama,  and 
Wirt  Yerger,  Jr.,  of  Mississippi.  Both  insist 
that  their  own  States  will  vote  for  a  conserv- 
ative Republican,  If  one  Is  nominated  in 
1964.  Says  Orenler :  "Ifd  be  the  easiest  cam- 
paign I  ever  ran." 

Moreover,  their  predlctlcm  Is  echoed  by 
some  surprising  sourcee.  Within  the  past 
3  months,  a  senior  Democratic  Senator  from 
the  Deep  South  confided  to  a  friend  that,  in 
his  opinion,  OoLnwATxx  cotild  carry  all  186 
Southern  and  Border  State  electoral  votes 
against  Kennedy  In  1964,  and  underlined  his 
view  by  quoting  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy  as  having  told  him  privately  that 
the  First  Family  fears  OoLOWATza  far  more 
than  Rockefeller. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a3  already  noted,  the 
logical  path  we  have  traced  has  already  been 
trodden  by  Just  about  every  serious  student 
of  the  1902  election  results,  regardless  of 
party  <»■  personal  bias.  Certainly  conserva- 
tive Republicans  have  no  patent  on  the  obvi- 
ous conclusion.  Jacob  Javxts,  tor  example, 
took  one  horrified  glance,  added  2  and  3, 
got  4,  and  bellowed  a  warning  against  the 
Republican  Party  ever  courting  the  South. 
Joseph  Alsop.  with  the  vichyssoise  of  his 
most  recent  White  House  dizmer  still  fring- 
ing his  petulant  lower  lip,  perceived  the 
danger  at  once  and  recoiled  in  horror  at  the 
racist  venality  of  any  Republican  attempt  to 
take  southern  votes  away  from  Kennedy. 

KATUKX    or   TH«   COTTNTnATTACK 

Which  brings  us  to  the  nature  and  validity 
of  the  Inevitable  counterattack.  Alsop  may. 
perhi^w,  be  dismissed  as  too  Intemperate  to 
argue  with.  (The  author  personally  wit- 
nessed, diirlng  the  Republican  convention 
of  1963  in  Chicago,  a  distasteful  scene  in 
which  Alsop  shrieked  to  all  within  earshot 
that  the  late  Robert  Taft  was  running  "a 
straight  fascist  campaign — straight  fascist.") 
But  Joe  Alsop  is  scarcely  the  wholt  problem. 
Even  disregarding  the  slightly  mildewed 
lavu-els  and  still  smoldering  ambitions  of 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  New  York  OOP  has 
natiu-ally  enjoyed,  and  wlU  not  readily  give 
up,  its  familiar  role  as  "Most  Popular  Girl 
at  the  Ball."  More  broadly,  the  Uberal  Re- 
publicans, who  have  won  every  convention 
since  (and  including)  1940  by  luging  the 
necessity  of  wooing  liberal  votes  in  the  big 
cities  of  the  North,  are  certainly  not  going 
to  accept  demotion  without  a  fight.  So  the 
cry    U   up:    any   Republican   oonoesslon    to 
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southern  sentiment  Is  a  venture  in  sheer 
racism,  and  will  lose  the  OOP  crucial  votes 
in  the  Nortb  and  West. 

It  is  tempting  to  rtlsmlas  this  argument 
by  obsat'titm  that  the  OOP  wlU  have  to 
drink  deep  Indeed  at  the  racist  trough  be- 
fore It  equais  the  record  of  John  Kennedy^ 
own  eouthem  allies  on  this  score.  The 
Democratic  Party  for  80  years  has  nin  with 
the  haras  down  South  on  the  race  Issue, 
while  riding  with  the  hounds  up  North — 
nominating  loudly  IntegratlcoUst  presiden- 
tial candidates,  while  calmly  raking  In.  on 
locally  segregationist  platforms,  96  percent 
of  aU  Senate  and  House  seats  (not  to  men- 
tion goTernorshlps  and  legislatures)  south 
of  the  Mason-Dlxon  Line.  If  Joe  Alsop  really 
means  to  demand  consistency  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  short,  he  should  be  forced  to  Include 
his  famous  dinner  host  In  the  general 
anathema  and  seek  his  vlchjrssolse  elsewhere 
hereafter. 

But  there  Is  another  and  better  answer. 
As  Roeooe  Drununond  recently  pointed  out, 
the  Republican  Party  In  the  South  Is,  In 
general,  far  lees  committed  to  all-out  segre- 
gatloa  than  the  Democrata.  And  there  is  a 
sound  reason  for  this,  already  hinted  at:  the 
HepuMiean  Party  Is  strongest  In  the  southern 
cities  and  suburbs,  where  the  tides  of  social 
change  are  tending  to  run  fastest.  It  was 
the  primitive  "wool  hats"  of  the  Alabama 
iMckwoods  who  saved  Lzsraa  Hn.i.  for  John 
Kennedy,  and  It  Is  they.  In  State  after  State 
of  the  South,  who  are  the  really  hard-shell 
8egregatl<»ilsts. 

On  this  Issue  of  Integration,  truth  Is  diffi- 
cult to  sepfu*ate  from  emotion.  The  south- 
em  Republicans  understand  and  accept  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  dictate  a  national  Re- 
publican platform,  or  candidate,  committed 
to  segregation.  They  make,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  apology  for  opposing  the  Warren 
Ckjurfs  breesy  ventures  In  social  pioneer- 
ing— and  It  may  well  be  that  here  they  have 
something  to  teach  conservatives  of  the 
North.  If  It  Is  objected  that,  nonetheless,  a 
gap  remains  between  northern  and  southern 
Republican  sentiment  on  this  Issue,  the  only 
lionest  answer  Is  that  the  American  society  Is 
deeply  riven  on  the  subject,  and  no  pwrty 
that  pretends  to  national  scope  can.  by  defi- 
nition, do  other  than  reflect — as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  for  80  years  reflected — this 
division  in  itself. 

Cotalnly  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
that  any  large  bloc  of  votes  now  sustaining 
Republican  dominance  In  any  northern  or 
western  State  will  bolt  to  the  party  of  Ken- 
nedy (and  Easttjuyd.  and  BmnrDOt)  becanae 
the  OOP  ehooees  to  bid  vigorously  far  the 
support  of  the  new  middle  class  of  a  chang- 
ing South.  Republican  National  Chairman 
William  Miller  was  much  nearer  the  mark 
when  be  exhorted  the  December  meeting  at 
the  Republican  National  Cotnmlttee:  "Dont 
let  thatn  give  you  a  sense  of  guilt  (about 
seeking  votes  In  the  South) ."  The  American 
people.  North  and  South,  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  on  the  question  of  which  party  la 
treating  the  complex  Issue  of  race  relations 
most  honestly  and  with  the  most  real  states- 
manship. As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
tantallKtng  byproducts  of  a  1904  decision  by 
the  OOP  to  ncxnlnate  a  conservative  would 
be  precisely  this:  that  it  vrould  compel  the 
DenKxarats.  for  the  first  time  In  almost  a 
century.-  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  of  at- 
tention to  their  own  hitherto  captive  South- 
em  f  oufwr  V  atives. 

But  What  the  Republican  delegates  In  1904 
will  want  to  do  Is  win,  and  It  Is  here  that 
the  case  for  a  conservative  (meaning.  In 
praetles,  Babbt  Oolowatb)  must  be  rested 
and  can  be  wrm.  Ifb  Republican — not  Rocke- 
feller, not  OoujwATKB,  and  neither  Romney 
nor  Scranton — has  a  serious  prospect  of 
carrytnc  either  New  Tork  or  California 
against  Kennedy  in  1964.  Probably  any  one 
of  them  ean  hold  the  OOP^  Midwestern 
heartlaad.  and  such  peripheral  fiefs  as  north- 


Judgment,  the  best  piece  Ihai  b^  m 
been  written  on  the  foundattoB  imhu 
Mr.  HlbbB  points  ont  In  his  artteiTk;,^ 
nt  of  $980,000  to  Swarthmore  ST 


a  grant 


em  Mew  England  and  certain  of  the  Moun- 
tain 8tate%  anK>untlng  In  all  to  perhaps  140 
electoral  yotee  with  370  needed  to  win.  But 
OoLowATi  K,   and  Oolowatkb  alone    (for  In 

this  reaps  st  Soranton  and  Romney  are  in  no  ^.«  _^ 

better  poilUon  than  Rockefeller) .  ean  carry    I^e  triggered  a  self-sustatning  drive  h, 
enough  southern  and  border  States  to  offset     Swarthmore  which  resxiUed  in  four  f 
the  inevitable  Kennedy  conquests  In  the  big      '  "  "    " 

industrial  States  of  the  North  and  stUl  stand 
a  serious  chance  of  winning  the  election. 

Whether  Senator  Goldwatzs  Is  willing  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  a  campaign  of  this 
sort — first  against  Nelson  Rockefeller's  mil- 
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lions,  and  then  against  John  Kennedy  and 
the  massed  batteries  of  the  American  left — 
is  not  presently  known.  Certainly  a  man 
could  be  forgiven  for  praying  that  he  might 
be  spared  that  cup. 

But  the  arithmetical  imperatives  speak 
with  a  logical  force  of  their  own,  and  It  is 
not  In  the  final  analysis  Bauit  Golowatzi's 
personal  wishes  that  are  paramount:  It  Is 
the  overarching  necessities  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  and.  In  a  larger  sense,  of  the 
Nation  itself. 

And  this  remains  true,  whatever  we  believe 
win  be  the  final  outcome  of  the  1964  elec- 
tion. For  what  if,  despite  everything.  1964 
Is  fated  to  be  a  Democratic  year?  How  can 
the  Republican  convention,  then,  best  build 
for  a  successful  futxire?  By  turning  Its 
back  on  the  new,  conservative  and  increas- 
ingly Republican  South  and  gununlng 
bllntzes  with  Nelson  Rockefeller?  Or  by 
nominating  a  candidate  who— win  or  lose — 
will  galvanize  the  party  In  a  vast  new  area, 
carry  fresh  scores  and  perhaps  himdreds  of 
southern  Republicans  to  unprecedented  local 
victories,  and  lay  the  foundations  for  a  truly 
national  Republican  Party,  ready  to  fight 
and  win  In  1968  and  all  the  years  beyond? 


TAX-FREE  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.    HARSHA.     Mr.   Spet&er.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  LmosATl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  it  is  alleged  that  sofme  f  omi- 
daUons  represent  overly  large  concen- 
trations of  economic  power  and  that 
others  abiise  their  tax-free  privileges. 
Congress  has  inquired  Ihto  foundations 
in  the  past  and  presently  an  inquiry  is 
being  conducted  by  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  Responsible  foun- 
dations have  always  cooperated  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  such  inquiries.  Foim- 
dations  enjoy  tax  benefits  and  therefore 
have  a  public  status.  Foundations  rec- 
ognize this  and  regard  their  affairs  as 
open  to  the  public.  They  have  denied 
no  in^^ection  to  the  Congress. 

Foundations  are  a  halfway  mark  be- 
tween miblic  and  private  interests.  By 
being  essentially  public,  but  nongovern- 
ment, they  further  the  free  system.  They 
have  helped  "humanize"  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  They  have  done  good 
works,  and  will  do  more. 

In  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  foundations  in  the 
modem  society,  a  constructive  piece  by 
Ben  Hibbs,  former  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  appeared  In  the  March 
ICth  Issue  of  the  Post.  The  article  dis- 
cusses the  Ford  Foundation  and  Is,  In  my 


as  much  money  being  raised  trtm  e^ 
private  sources.  Last  fall  the  ^^ 
Foundation  announced  a  series  of  i 
for  new  college-development  promm_ 
which  totaled  $114.7  million  gm^ 
among  35  universities  and  coQegea.  ^ 
funds  will  be  matched  by  $277  mflUan 
more  to  be  raised  by  the  recipientli^ 

One  of  the  great  values  of  foundatliaa 
is  that  they  are  relatively  free  toexpetU 
ment  in  areas  where  the  Qovemaiat 
would  not  dare  to  experiment  Ano- 
ample  in  the  education  world  is  the  plan 
called  "continuous  learning,"  a  cyiton 
under  which  pupils  progress  at  their  own 
speed  in  various  subjects  without  bdat 
promoted  specifically  from  gradeto 
grade.  Mr.  Hibbs'  arUcle  tells  us  aboot 
this  experiment. 

With  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  I  am  placing  Mr.  Hibbr  ir- 
ticle  in  the  Concxxssional  Rsoou  wtth 
the  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Coo- 
gress  will  take  time  to  read  it. 

I  Prom  the  Saturday  Bvenlng  Post 
Mar.  16.  IMS] 

Mb.  Foao*s  Bxnrr  Biluons 
(By  Ben  Hlbto) 

Thousands  at  InstltutJocis  In  America  sajoy 
an  unusual  privilege:  They  pay  no  taaa 
even  though  their  Incomes  may  ran  wtU 
into  the  mUUoais  of  dollars  annuaUy.  Ikiy 
are  the  Nation's  tas-czempt  foundsMsoA 
and  under  the  etreumstancea  It  is  not  Mir- 
prising  that  they  have  frequently  corns  undw 
attack  by  a  variety  of  critics  and  uaSw 
close  scrutiny  by  Congress. 

In  the  past,  most  of  the  foundattoas  teis 
emerged  from  these  attacks  smeUlag 
enough  to  satisfy  their  Inqulslton. 
once  again,  however,  they  are  the  target  o( 
coogreaaional  investigation,  and  this  tiB* 
they  are  up  against  a  formidable  advensiy, 
WBxoar  PancAH,  veteran  Oongreasmaa  tiom 


Patmak.  who  heads  the  House  Small : 
neas  Commlttes,  has  had  a  staff  at 
ers  digging  into  the  affairs  ot  the  fouadi- 
tlons  for  months.  Last  July  be  launchsd  ka 
attack  from  the  floor  of  the  House,  saS  Is 
Janiuiry  he  Issued  an  interim  report.  Hi 
pages  long,  specifying  the  sorts  of  iftiaUat- 
gery  he  had  discerned. 

Big  business  and  wealthy  persons,  bs  mS4, 
often  eetabllshed  foundations  prlmsflly  m 
a  cover  to  escape  taxes,  not  from  motiMB 
of  sweet  charity.  Some  foundations  as 
powerful  Influence  over  the  boslness 
which  had  given  them  birth.  Others 
competing  tinfalrly  with  small  buirlnew  bf 
investing  their  tax-exempt  funds  in  a  vartsty 
of  commercial  ventures. 

Many  foundations,  the  Congrsssmaa  mM. 
were  skirting  the  law,  some  aettially  vloM- 
ing  it  flagrantly.  And  even  if  none  of  thsw 
abuses  existed.  Patman  Insisted,  foundattoas 
as  a  whole  still  represented  a  dangerous  oob- 
centratloa  of  econotnle  power.  Throi^ 
their  huge  Investments  they  had  beeooM  • 
potent  influence  in  the  flnanrlal  msiks^ 
place,  not  always  for  good.  Be  strongly 
implied  that  the  taz-esBoipt  prlvllegs  wai  la 
Itself  a  sinful  invention  wtiich  penallai 
aU  the  tazparers. 

Patman  obviously  has  done  his  honMW^ 
with  great  diligence,  and  he  seems  sMs  to 
document  many  of  his  charges  with  cMf 
cut  examples.  Tet  almost  nothing  In  ^ 
Patman  investigation  thus  far  has  (!▼<■ 
Congress  and  the  public  any  glimpse  of  tb« 


_0Mrful  and  usually  oonstructlve  role  which 
Sis  foundaUons — ^partlciUarly  the  large  ones 
«ch  as  pood.  Rockefeller.  Oamegle.  Kellogg, 
gad  Sloan— have  come  to  play  In  our  so- 
gLga.  When  questioned  from  the  floor  of 
tbs  Bouse  sbout  this  other  side  of  the  coin. 
gggi«i«Minan  Patmak  replied  that  his  pur- 
^^  ynM  to  investigate  the  finances  of  the 
l^ndatlons— their  asseU,  InveetmenU.  and 

^j^Q]« and  not  their  philanthropies.     Yet 

It  u  impossible  to  bring  the  foundations 
into  focus  without  taking  note  of  the  pro- 
found way  in  which  they  are  reaching  into 
tbe  Uves  of  nearly  all  of  us. 

jlsTcr  before  In  the  history  of  this  country 
^TS  K)  many  large  blocks  of  private  capital 
X0$a  Mt  aside  for  human  welfare.  There 
ais  today  in  America  about  16.000  tax-ez- 
iMt  Institutions  which  qualify  as  founda- 
ttoM.  Many  are  small  and  relatively  local  in 
mope  often  devoted  to  a  single  project  dear 
to  ths  heart  of  the  founder.  Others  are  huge 
and  incredibly  diverse  In  their  activities, 
nts  Ford  Poundstlon.  which  Is  by  far  the 
laigsst,  lilted  Its  net  asseu  at  about  $2.3 
buuoo  as  of  September  30.  Dtirlng  the  past 
^^J^,»l  jtu  It  made  grants  of  nu>re  than  $200 
m(iit«n  Its  benefactions,  which  have  now 
jjafhtrti  a  total  of  approximately  $1.8  bilUon, 
hsvs  gone  to  4J)60  Institutions  In  all  60 
States  and  07  foreign  countries.  Ninety  per- 
osnt  of  this  money  has  been  handed  out  In 
tba  United  States. 

figures  compiled  by  the  Poundatlon  Ll- 
brsry  Oenter  in  New  York  indicate  that  the 
fouadatlons  now  have  total  assets  of  about 
111  billion  and  their  grants  ctirrently  add 
up  to  approximately  $700  mUllon  annually. 
Much  of  this  is  used  as  seed  money — to 
Initiate  or  back  Innovations  and  experl- 
meats,  to  demonstrate,  to  lead  the  way. 

Piar  has  been  expressed  by  thoughtful 
psopis  that  the  power  of  foundation  money — 
rspostng.  as  it  does,  largely  In  a  small  group 
of  (Kofesslonal  philanthropists— could  r\m 
amok  someday  and  damage  oxir  institutions 
and  our  way  of  life.  And  occasionally  large 
groups  of  cltlaens  have  been  outraged  by 
certain  foundation  activities  In  such  areas 
u  civil  rights,  race  relations  and  far-out 
•iperlinents  in  education. 

In  view  of  the  power  they  unquestionably 
osrt  and  the  controversiee  they  sometimes 
provoke.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ask  Just 
wliat  the  big  foundations  are  up  to.  What, 
for  Instance,  doee  the  Ford  Foundation  do 
with  aU  that  money? 

WHT    TKACHCaa    OrVK    UP 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is:  many  things. 
TV)  see  one  q>eclflc  example  from  the  bene- 
Idsry's  viewpoint,  consider  the  case  of 
Searthmore  CoUege,  a  coeducational  instltu- 
tlon  ot  distinguished  academic  standards  lo- 
oatsd  on  the  outsklrU  of  Philadelphia.  lu 
itadcnt  body  numbers  about  »»0.  lU  faculty 
•bout  ISO. 

Whsn  Courtney  Smith,  then  88  years  old. 
b«oains  president  of  Swarthmore  in  1953,  one 
of  his  early  decisions  was  that  faculty  sal- 
ttim  must  be  raised.  Re  was  still  grappling 
|rtth  this  thorny  problem  In  1968  when  the 
wed  Foundation  electrified  the  academic 
*w1d  by  announcing  that  it  had  Just  appro- 
priated $360  million  to  help  raise  the  salaries 
ofteschers  in  aU  the  630  private,  regionally 
•oersdited.  4-year  colleges  and  imlversltiee 
to  this  country,  it  was  and  remains  the 
Wf"*  •***«'•  giveaway  program  in  the  his- 
wfy  of  American  philanthropy. 

Ford,  which  over  the  yeara  has  leaned 
wward  the  educational  field  In  Ita  bene- 
»«tlons,  had  been  studying  the  dlsgracefuUy 
WW  esute  of  college-faculty  salaries.  It 
found  that  in  1966  the  median  annual  sal- 
•jry  ^  full  professors  was  $7.100— as  con- 
"««».  for  example,  with  the  median 
•fntogs  Of  $18,000  for  doctors.  The  median 
n»  *U  faculty  grades  was  $5,300. 

thTJ***^!.  •*"*«*  teachers  were  subsidising 
o^ucauon  of  other  people's  chUdren.  As 
a  rssuit  many  faculty  members.  parUcularly 


the  younger  ones,  were  giving  up  the  unfair 
financial  struggle  and  tvu-nlng  to  other  occu- 
pations. Many  others  on  the  threshold  of 
their  careers,  who  yearned  to  teach,  took  a 
long  look  and  fled  In  other  directions. 

Kven  with  its  massive  resources.  Ford  could 
not  hand  out  enough  money  to  correct  theee 
inequities.  But  foundation  ofllcials  thought 
they  might  be  able  to  ignite  a  brush  flre — or, 
hopefully,  630  brush  fires — that  would  grow 
Into  a  solid  blaze  of  accomplishment  across 
the  country.  This  is  the  way  the  foundation 
works.  "We  like  to  start  things,"  Henry  T. 
Heald,  president,  said  to  me.  "Then  if  the 
idea  is  valid  other  people  take  over  where  we 
leave  off." 

Most  of  the  money  granted  in  the  faculty- 
wage  program  was  given  with  the  stipulation 
that  it  should  be  invested  in  endowment 
funds  for  at  least  10  years  and  the  Income 
used  exclusively  for  salaries.  Swarthmore 
College  got  $908,000.  This  in  itself  did  not 
solve  Courtney  Smith's  problem.  Put  out 
at  a  safe  4  percent  Interest  it  would  yield 
$36,320  and  permit  an  average  pay  hike  of 
about  $300.  But  the  Ford  money  did  serve 
as  a  potent  shot  in  the  arm. 

Through  alimml  fund  drives,  Swarthmore 
had  been  raising  about  $100,000  annually. 
Now.  Inspired  by  the  Ford  grant,  the  alumni 
board  decided  to  double  this  amoimt  and 
earmark  the  second  $100,000  for  salaries. 
Within  3  years  the  new  goal  had  been 
reached^  and  the  contributions  have  con- 
tinued at  or  above  that  level  ever  since. 
President  Smith  now  had  almost  four  times 
as  much  new  spending  money  as  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Ford  grant  alone  and  was  able 
to  give  his  teachers  substantial  increases. 
Swarthmore  salaries  had  long  been  far  above 
the  general  academic  average.  Today  they 
are  in  the  top  10-percent  bracket,  enabling 
the  college  to  compete  with  the  Ivy  League 
schools  for  teaching  talent. 

This  experience  was  repeated,  in  varying 
degrees  and  in  many  ways.  In  hundreds  of 
ooUeges  throughout  the  country.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  good,  however,  came  from  the 
enormous  publicity  given  the  huge  Ford 
grant.  The  annoimcement.  together  with 
statistics  on  salaries,  hit  the  front  pages: 
radio  and  television  Joined  the  chorus; 
editorial  writers  wrote  about  the  financially 
neglected  profession  of  teaching.  Attention 
was  focused,  and  the  public  conscience  was 
aroused. 

Today  faculty  wages  are  still  far  too  low  in 
comparison  with  earnings  In  other  learned 
profeealons,  but  progrees  has  been  made.  The 
median  for  all  ranks  has  risen  from  $6,200  in 
1966  to  $7,486.  and  faculty  people,  generally 
speaking,  are  less  hopeless  about  the  future 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Although  the 
foundation  Itself  Is  careful  not  to  claim  too 
much  credit,  many  college  ofllcials  will  tell 
you  that  the  massive  Ford  grant  of  the  middle 
1950's  had  quite  a  lot  to  do  with  this  salu- 
t€uy  change  of  climate.  As  foundation  offi- 
cials had  hoped,  their  salary  program  did 
ignite  a  lot  of  briish  fires. 

With  that  triumph  under  Its  belt.  Ford 
embarked  in  1960  on  another  massive  college 
project  that  in  total  grants  may  eventiially 
surpass  the  $260  million  salary  program. 
The  man  handling  this  new  project  is  James 
W.  Armsey,  director  of  the  foundation's  spe- 
cial program  in  education.  Armsey.  45,  had 
had  a  distlnguLshed  career  in  education 
administration  before  he  Joined  the  founda- 
tion staff  in  1956. 

"The  administrators  of  even  the  best  col- 
leges and  universities."  Armsey  said  to  me, 
"are  so  bedeviled  by  money  problems  that 
they  are  hard  put  to  find  time  to  run  their 
schools.  We  are  trying  over  a  period  of  years 
to  give  some  of  them  a  lift." 

As  of  last  autumn  the  foundation  had  an- 
nounced at  yearly  Intervals  three  packages  of 
grants  in  this  new  college-development  pro- 
gram. They  totaled  $114.7  million  ana  went 
to  36  private  universities  and  colleges.    The 


Ford  funds,  which  this  time  must  be  matched 
by  $277  million  raised  by  the  recipients,  are 
more  or  less  unrestricted — that  is.  they  may 
be  spent  for  a  wide  range  of  physical  and 
academic  projects.  However,  each  institu- 
tion iMlng  considered  was  required  to  sub- 
mit a  detailed  analysU  of  Itself,  its  needs,  and 
its  plan  of  expendltm-ee. 

Swarthmore  College  again  received  a  grant. 
$2  million  this  time,  to  be  matched  on  a 
3-to-l  basis.  "But,"  said  Joseph  B.  Shane, 
vice  president  of  the  college,  "even  if  Swarth- 
more ha<}  been  turned  down  In  the  end,  the 
study  wfdch  we  put  together  for  Ptard  was  a 
highly  worthwhile  project  in  Itself.  It  was  a 
revealing  exercise  in  self-examination." 

In  the  academic  world  these  days  a  pious 
old  saying  Is  being  twisted  around  a  bit,  with 
no  sacrilegious  Intent,  to  read,  "Ford  helpe 
those  who  help  themselves."  College  preel- 
dents  In  faraway  States,  it  is  said,  have  been 
known  to  face  reverently  toward  the  foxin- 
datlon  offices  In  New  York  City  and  repeat 
these  words  as  a  hopeful  incantation. 

THET  CASX  ABOT7T  THS  JOB 

The  Ford  Foundation  occupies  nine  floors 
of  a  blocky  office  building  at  477  Madison 
Avenue.  The  permanent  professional  staff 
numbers  about  100.  but  you  will  rarely  find 
more  than  two-thirds  of  these  men  and 
women  at  their  desks  on  a  given  day.  The 
others  wlU  be  out  in  the  field,  investigating, 
assessing,  administering.  Talks  with  many 
members  of  the  staff  showed  they  are  for  the 
moet  part  mattire  but  relatively  young  men 
who  discviss  their  many  projects  eloquently 
and  with  fervor.  Many  come  from  the  edu- 
cational field,  buf  there  are  also  lawyers. 
Journalists,  former  Government  executives, 
men  from  the  business  and  financial  world— 
and  one  ex-labor-unlon  official.  They  obvi- 
ously have  one  thing  in  common:  high  en- 
thusiasm for  their  Jobs.  Despite  the  hard 
work  and  the  occasional  headache  when  a 
program  flops,  it  seems  to  be  fun  to  give 
away  the  late  Mr.  Ford's  milUons  for  man- 
kind. 

Started  in  1936,  the  Ford  Foimdation  re- 
mained a  relatively  small  family  trust,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  local  charities  in  Michigan, 
until  the  late  ig40's.  Then  under  the  vrtlls 
of  the  elder  Henry  Ford  and  his  son  Edsel  it 
received  some  90  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Unquestionably  one  of  the 
motives  behind  these  huge  t>equests  was  the 
determination  of  the  Ford  famUy  to  prevent 
the  company  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
outsiders  through  confiscatory  inheritance 
taxes.  But  the  wills  specified  that  the  vast 
sums  were  to  be  used  for  the  purpoee  of  ad- 
vancing human  welfare. 

The  enlarged  foundation  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  the  autumn  of  1960  with  assets  of 
close  to  a  half  billion  dollars.  In  the  inter- 
vening years  it  has  sold  about  two-fifths  of 
its  Ford  stock  and  diversified  into  a  wide  ' 
variety  of  other  securities.  Its  worth  has 
multiplied  fivefold  in  12  years  through  the 
Increase  in  value  of  Ford  stock  and  the 
growth  of  other  investments.  About  two- 
thirds  of  its  capital  remains  in  nonvoting 
Ford  stock.  Ford  stock  sold  to  the  public 
is  converted  at  the  time  of  sale  into  voting 
stock.  Thus  the  foundation  cannot  have 
control  over  the  company. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  does  not  r\m  the  foxmdation.  The  fund 
is  administered  by  a  board  of  16  distin- 
guished triistees  headed  by  John  J.  MoCloy, 
the  financier,  who  also  has  served  In  several 
important  governmental  posts.  All  policy 
matters  and  all  appropriations  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  board.  Edsel  Ford's  sons. 
Heiu^  n,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  Benson,  vice 
president  of  the  company,  are  foxindaUon 
trustees.  So  is  Donald  K.  David,  a  Ford  Co. 
director.  These  three  men  are  the  only  link 
with  the  C'fnp-ny. 
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FoiindAtkm  President  Henr7  Heald.  58,  Is     bombardments  of  brlckbftte  ttotn  members  of  Xducstors  In 

a  tall,   fianrtsnma  man  ot  acbolarly  attain-      tHetr  fanner  profession.  on  a  statawkfts  school -tmprovaaMBt'L 

ments  aad  fortlirl^U  mannsr.    After  a  lone         Tnis  Is  tbe  arm  of  the  fotindatlon  which  Is  with   Ford  support,     it   InvolTia  9 

career  In  engtnawing  and  ediieatlan  be  be-     backing  much  reTolutlonary  experimentation  and  public  ooUsfes  and  unlvanttti.  "^7^ 

came  chaacrtlor  oi  Mew  Tcrk  University  In     in  public   school   education.     Many  of   Its  train  M  percent  at  all  the  8tatj>'«  w??*^ 

1963  and  nioved   to  tb«  presMtaney  of  the     projects  have    already   proved  their   worth,  and  aa  school  systems,  which  enroUu^^ 

foundattoa  In   1966.     He  Ukss  to  speak  of     others.  stUl  in  the  demonstration  stage,  are  cent  of  the  public  school  students     b  uT" 

the  foiindatlon  as  a  "whoieaaler'*  of  phllan-     esred  with  doubt  by  aome  educators  and  by  case  the  Pord  money  wui  be  spent  oa  sim!! 

those  parents  who  want  only  hard-core,  old-  of  Innovations — team  teaching.  wldsalnJu!^ 

fashioned  schooling  tar  their  children — with  r»n»«  nt  auhtiw>ta   «ij>vikl.  — .»vLi_TZ  ™  **• 
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thropy — m— nltig  that  It  usvially  makee  Its 
grants  to  •ofuiid  tnstitutlona  which  have  the 
knov^Knr  In  their  own  fltida  to  parcel  out 
tha  lannnj  effectively.  Thxis  some  of  Its 
InatttoStoaal  granta  filter  down,  as  scholar- 
ships and  Mllowslilpa,  to  hundreds  of  persons. 
Or.  ntslrt  alao  emphasises  the  experimental 
nature  of  SMny  at  tha  foundation's  projects. 
"Whma  «•  see  a  good  new  Idea  in  educa- 
tloo  or  some  <^er  field."  he  said,  "we  often 
put  oar  ■aooey  behind  it  and  give  it  a  chance 
to  prove  or  disprove  ItselX.  If  it  is  indeed 
good  it  may  veil  become  an  effective  demon- 
Btratkm  wLuss  effects  will  spread  and  grow. 
If  It  falls — as  happens  now  and  then — well, 
we've  simply  lost  a  bit  of  money.  Because 
we  are  a  private  philanthropy  we  are  not 
frightened  by  occasional  defeat.  And  again 
beeauss  w  are  private  and  are  not  bound 
by  «tva  servloe  pay  scales,  as  Oovemmaint 
afSBdea  an.  W9  can  get  highly  competent 
people  to  tdook  out  and  administer  our  pro- 


Ooeaslonany  the  foandatkm  creates  a 
brand  new  agency  to  csrry  out  some  pro- 
gram. On*  at  these,  tha  Fund  for  the  Be- 
publle,  tamed  out  to  be  a  Iwt  potato.  It 
was  one  case  In  which  a  foundation  man- 
aged to  enrage  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
American  public. 

The  purpose  of  the  fund,  which  opened  Its 
doors  tn  1953  with  a  $15  mllUon  grant,  was 
to  do  battle  for  our  constitutional  liberties. 
Clifvobb  p.  Cask,  now  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  was  Its  first  president,  but  was 
succeeded  In  1954  by  Robert  M.  Hutchlns. 
who  had  been  associate  director  of  the  foun- 
dation Itself.  Hutchlns,  a  voluble  liberal, 
waded  Into  the  civil  rl^ts  fray  with  such 
vigor  that  for  a  time  he  and  the  fund  were 
In  the  headlines  almost  constantly.  It  was 
the  McCarthy  era.  and  targets  for  Hutchlns 
were  not  lacking. 

Hutchlns,  however,  made  so  much  noise 
that  many  people  got  the  Idea  that  the  fund 
was  the  Ford  Foundation,  or  at  least  its  major 
project.  In  this  case,  the  tail  was  wagging 
the  dog.  And  the  sharp  criticisms  which 
Hutchlns'  tactics  provoked  Inevitably 
bounced  back  to  the  foundation  Itself. 

Today  foundation  officials  q>eak  of  the 
fund  with  marked  reticence.     "It  did  some 

good."    they    say.    "bxit .-    No    further 

grants  were  ever  made,  and  offlcials  point  out, 
a  bit  defeoaively,  that  there  was  never  any 
expressed  Intent  to  give  the  fund  any  more 
money.  It  was,  they  imply,  a  one-shot  ex- 
periment. 

A    DXSOWNZD    STTBSIDIAXT 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic  still  operates, 
rather  quietly.  In  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  and 
Hutchlns  still  heads  It.  lU  chief  function 
now  seems  to  be  to  nuike  studies  and  publish 
lepotts  on  social  and  governmental  problems. 
No  longsr  connected  with  the  foundation  In 
any  way.  it  is  reported  hard  up  for  spending 
money.  Hutchlns,  always  a  phrasemaker, 
sometimes  refers  sadly  to  his  enterprise  as  a 
"wholly  disowned  subsidiary." 

Another  special  agency,  which  by  any  yard- 
stick has  been  a  whopping  success.  Is  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
which  the  foundation  created  In  1951  and 
has  continued  to  support  all  out.  Housed 
In  tha  same  oflloee  as  the  foundation  Itself. 
It  is  chargsd  with  Initiating  and  carrying 
out  scores  of  experimental  programs  to  im- 
prove our  schools  an  the  way  from  kinder- 
garten through  college.  It  is  headed  by 
Clarence  H.  Fsust.  president,  and  Alvln  C. 
Eurldi.  vice  president — a  couple  of  ex-educa- 
tors wiM  possas  tough  enough  bides  to  piish 
ahead  on  their  projects  despite  occasional 


no  fimcy  new  ideas,  please.  Thus  the  foxin- 
datlon  has  become  a  big  hunk  of  yeast  in  the 
general  ferment  which  seethes  through  the 
whole  educational  neld. 

From  its  earliest  beginnings.  Ford's  educa- 
tion fund  has  put  massive  Infusions  of 
money  and  work  into  the  growing  battle  to 
train  teachers  more  effectively.  For  one 
thing.  It  has  insisted  that  teachers  should  be 
given  more  liberal-arts  education  and  fewer 
courses  In  the  teaching  techniques.  Ths 
fund's  conviction  Is  that  there  are  teachers 
whose  own  education,  to  put  tha  matter 
charitably,  has  been  superficial. 

As  a  part  of  this  campaign.  Ford  has  given 
heavy  backing  to  Internships  for  teachers — 
an  idea  borrowed  from  the  medical  schools. 
A  liberal-arts  A3.,  for  example,  may  do 
gnuhiate  work  for  an  MA.  In  pedagogy  and 
within  the  same  school  year  get  paid  part- 
ttma  wages  by  a  local  school  board  for  Intern 
teaching  under  the  eyes  of  experienced 
teachers.  This  system  is  now  widely  em- 
ployed In  school  systems  located  near  uni- 
versities. Public  school  administrators  gen- 
erally proclaim  It  a  huge  succees. 

Ford  also  backed  television  as  a  teaching 
tool  when  TV  was  still  new  enough  to  be 
controversial.  And  It  was  largely  Ford 
money  which  In  1961  got  that  "^ylng-anten- 
na"  airplane  off  the  ground  in  Indiana — the 
plane  that  broadcasts  lessons,  recorded  by 
experts,  to  classes  of  public  schools  in  a  six- 
State  area.  This  experiment.  Incorporated  as 
the  Midwest  Program  In  Airborne  Television 
is  so  successful  that  tha  corporation  hopes 
eventually  to  become  largtiy  self-supporting 
through  fees  paid  by  the  schools.  Tliat's 
the  way  Ford  likes  to  have  Its  experimental 
programs  work  out:  Point  the  way  with 
money  and  counsel,  and  then,  after  the  Idea 
catches  hold,  move  on  to  something  else. 

Another  Innovation  massively  supp<M'ted  by 
Ford  is  team  teaching — a  system  whereby 
several  teachers  of  the  same  grade  work  In 
groups,  cooperatively,  shifting  classroom 
work  from  one  to  another.  In  Kngllah.  for 
example,  one  may  be  a  whls  at  teaching 
grammar  while  another's  specialty  is  poetry. 
At  Intervals  the  large  cissses  are  broken  Into 
smaller  groups  for  discussions.  Ilis  pltm  Is 
being  adopted  more  widely  every  year. 

Still  newer,  more  complicated  and  more 
controversial  Is  the  plan  called  continuous 
learning — a  system  under  which  each  pupil 
progresses  at  his  own  spaed  In  each  subject 
without  being  promoted  spedflcally  from 
grade  to  grade.  It  ts  cloae  to  special  tutoring 
on  a  mass  production  basis. 

One  school  system  which  has  received  sub- 
stantial Ford  money  to  try  out  continuous 
learning  and  other  experiments,  and  to  ex- 
tend Its  team-teaching  plan.  Is  that  of  New- 
ton, Mass.,  a  suburban  city  of  93.000  on  the 
outskirts  of  Boston.  Newton  has  long  been 
a  front-ninner  in  educational  innovation, 
and  Its  preeent  school  superintendent, 
Charles  E.  Brown,  who  Is  Just  87,  has  a  na- 
tional reputation.  When  I  visited  Newton 
last  summer,  task  forces  of  teachers  were 
planning  their  complex  new  regimen. 

Said  Bettina  King,  principal  of  a  junior 
high  where  one  continuous-learning  program 
is  being  launched,  "We  have  talked  and 
talked  about  these  things,  and  now  finally, 
with  Ford  money  and  Dr.  Brown's  blesslnf, 


range  of  subJacU.  flexible  schadaUM«7 ^I 
studenu'  time,  the  use  of  nonpra^aSans^ 
housewives  and  others — as  teachirij^ 
vartabls  grouping  of  students  for 


instruction,  programs  for  gifted  stotette 
more  attention  to  the  dullards,  oicrei^^ 
tlve  guidance  programs.  ^^ 

Through  iu  grantee  Institutions  Vtas^  ^ 
awarded  fellowships  for  grmduate  state  il 
thousands  of  young  men  and  womsa^oJI 
for  work  polnUng  directly  to  ooll«g«  t^T 
ing:  some  for  science  and  other  occupatta^ 
soma  for  foreign  studies.  A  favorite  («^k 
around  tha  foimdatlon  Is  that  "the  Awl^ 
of  ths  future  most  know  more  sboot  tte 
world  that  it  ts  trying  to  lead." 

Ford  Is  trying  to  Improve  unlvenrity-IsM 
business  schools,  which  in  quality  hsvs  !«■ 
down  at  tha  bottom  of  tha  sducattoM 
totem  pola  along  with  teachers'  e^Otm. 
Several  years  ago  It  also  gave  900  iwmii^  f, 
privately  supported  medical  schools  ts 
strengthen  their  faculties.  And  the  foai^. 
tlon  expects  to  launch  shortly  a  eoont  tf 
instruction  at  Columbia  University  for  ne. 
cessfol  men  In  middle  life  who  have  decUii 
that  business  Is  for  the  birds  and  want  as* 
careers  in  something  which  they  believe  vtl 
be  more  satisfying,  such  as  t«a<'*«tTit  or  po^ 
lie  service. 

It  Is  also  handing  out  eating  moiNy>~ 
this  time  directly,  with  no  intarvn]^ 
agency — to  scores  of  serloua  wrttm,  w- 
posers.  palntara.  perfbrnMrs  and  oOmr  ti 
the  arts,  to  enable  tbmn  to  work  mtlalw. 
ruptadly  for  a  time  without  having  to  fral 
for  a  living.  Results  are  pQlng  up  la  tlik 
field:  books  published,  new  musle  pv. 
formed,  paintings  sold. 

Commenting  on  Ford's  list  of  bcnsfactkoi, 
Francis  Kepi>el,  recently  appointed  VS. 
Commissioner  of  Education  who  for  14  jfan 
was  dean  of  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  said  to  me,  "Tou  cant  evaa  kM| 
track  of  all  the  things  they  ars  Into,  bat, 
the  good  Lord  willing,  may  they  contlnoe. 
What  an  encouraging  thing  It  Is.  In  tUi 
critical  time  for  education,  to  have  s  Ikk 
foundation  which  steps  in  with  Its  moocr 
and  starts  doing  the  things  that  soias  e( 
us  can  only  shout  about." 

Yet  the  foundation's  projects  tn 
tlon  are  only  part  ot  Its  sprawling 
It  is  also  operating  in  the  gray  aress  of  \ 
big  cities,  trying  to  do  scsnethlng 
juvenile  gangs  and  helping  munleipalttta 
coordinate  and  make  some  sense  oat  at  lis 
confused  jungle  of  welfare  agencies.  It  fesi 
devoted  money  to  mental  health,  to  Iks 
problems  of  the  sgad,  tha  ehrontaaUy  ta> 
employed,  the  submerged  thoosandi  «te 
earn  thatr  living  as  migrant  farm  labuin 
Several  years  ago  it  handed  out  $300  Binsi 
to  Improve  the  servtees  of  nonprofit 
pltals  across  the  Nation.  It  Is  also 
some  attention  and  money  to  one  of  V» 
worlds  most  critical  situations,  tha 
tlon  sxploslon.  and  as  a  part  ot  this  i 
it  Is  backing  new  research  on  birth  coalreL 
Here,  of  course,  it  Is  beginning  to  stick  s  1st 
Into  deeply  troubled  watara. 

Ths  foundation  also  has  a  vast  and 
ing  foreign  program — or.  rather,  nv 
programs,  with  the  emphasis  frequently 
education.    In  a  recent  case     a  typical  r 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  awardsd 
a  mllhon  dollars  to  support  edueattonal  pn* 


i^wtry  grows.    And  In  January  tha  founds- 
^  annoidaoad  a  multlpronjsd  ga  mUlkw 
mr*^  to  strsngthan  tha  artlsllc,  edoca- 
^Ml  SB*  eoltaral  rssooresa  9t  Waat  Berlin 

t0m1  BOBths  afo  tha  Uwstwi  took  • 
laM  look  St  tha  Pord  Foundation^  pack 
T^  pssiad  ahsad  and  annovnoad  that  thay 
ggoMI  ga  ao  doing  ptatty  mueh  the  same 
tmmal  things  In  the  1960'S. 
'^^  been  suggsstad  that  tha  fotinda- 
yq—  oC  this  country  are  now  at  their  peak; 
tliat  their  functions  gradiuOly  will  be 
,^ii|itii  by  the  Oovemment  vrlth  Its  pro- 
lllnalloo  of  welfars  programs  and  its  vast 
„gowMs;  that  tha  foundations  avantually 
ylQ  jpmi  all  their  money  and  dnder  out. 
Halts,  tout  thus  far  thsrs  Is  little  evidence 
tosspport  this  pcadlotloa. 

Iks  Vord  Foundation,  for  ezampla,  not 
ooly  gives  away  its  Income  but  occasionally 
dips  Into  capital  for  grants.  Ovar  tha  years 
H  kss  dlapassd  of  about  9600  million  of  Its 
la  this  way,  and  yet  Its  book  net 
eoBtlnues    to    grow.      "Under    our 

said  Pfasldant  Heald.  "wa  oould 

give  away  everything  and  go  out  of  bust- 
MM."  But  It  Is  doubtful  that  Dr.  Haald  or 
aa}OM  elss  at  Ford  believes  this  will  hap- 
pen. Certainly  tha  Ford  Foundation  still 
ga^  SMTS  to  do.  in  seores  of  fltids,  than  It 
eea  fl****^^  It  consistently  turns  down 
worth$  tdssi  simply  because  there  Isnt 
■nnsgti  SMMsy. 

A  rspQrtsr*s  guass  is  that  ths  foundations 
will  sonttnua  to  flourish.  They  will  make 
orosiinnsi  mlstalres,  sponsor  failures  now 
and  thsa.  and  Irritate  soma  cltlaens. 

Thsrs  wUl  bs  abuses  of  the  tax-exempt 
prlvUsfs  such  as  Congrsssman  Patmam  has 
foond.  Tet  on  balance  It  must  be  expected 
tkst  they  will  oontlnxaa  to  aooompllah  much 
that  Is  good.  The  better  foundatloiM  are.  la 
a  asBSS,  ths  flowering  of  the  ganlus  and  con- 
aetsDos  of  the  prlvata-anterprlsa  system. 


C06T-PKICB  SQUEEZE  WORST 
SINCE  1934 

ICr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  nilDoli  (Mr.  FnALxr}  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  thl*  point  in  the  Rbcord 
gad  ineiode  extraneoqg  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
framOhtof 

Tliere  vas  no  objection. 

ICr.FINDLEY.  Mr.  I%>eaker,  the  cost- 
prlee  squeeae  for  nilnois  farmers  is  the 
want  slDoe  the  depresgion  year  of  1934. 

The  UJB.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bhovi  parity  ratio  for  March  dropped  to 
71  for  minols  farmers— the  lowest  level 
«toce  1934  when  it  was  67.  Pahty  ratio 
ihows  the  relationship  between  prices 
of  things  farmers  need  to  buy.  and  prices 
taimea  get  for  their  own  produce. 

Kennedy  farm  policies  have  been  a 
tngio  failure,  and  have  contributed  to 
J»J«J^  oo^-Price  squeeae.  Heavy  dnmp- 
tai  of  Oovemment  com  <m  markets  un- 
J»  the  feed-fralns  program  Is  one  of 
aema}or  factors  which  caused  a  sharp 
vcUne  tn  cattle  and  hog  prices  the  past 
lev  months. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
tept  monthly  Hfures  oo  parltgr  ratio  for 
lUiho^  fanners  since  193t.  Priortothat 
year  the  raUo  was  averaged  only  once  a 
nu  March's  parity  ratio  of  71  is  the 
west  on  record  since  1934. 


we  have  a  chance  to  find  out  whether  they  grams  In  Pakistan.     Oklahoma  Stats  CTr 

are  as  good  as  we  think  they  are."    Initial  verslty,  with  another  million,  also  will  wn 

results  of  the  new  methods  are  promising,  to  Improve  tha  Pakistan  schools.    Tha  W*^ 

but  It  will  take  at  least  3  years  to  determlns  verslty  of  BrazU  Is  vsing  Ford  money  *<>  ws 

their  validity.  scientists  who  will  ba  needed  ss  the  natusi 


A  NEW  PEARL  HARBOR 
Mr    HARSHA.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   wum 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
one — Sis 


frotn  Mitdiigan  (Mr.  Johambxm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Raooaa  and  include  estraneous  matter. 
Tha  8PSAKKR  pcx>  teaipon.    Is  there 
ofaiecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    JOHAN8EN.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
visited  America's  newest  Pearl  Harbor 
last  Saturday.    Its  real  name,  of  course, 
is  Miami.  Fla. 

I  was  there  1  week  to  the  day  after  the 
surprise  attack— the  Washington  order 
banning  Cuban  exile  rakls  against  their 
island's  Communist  captors.  Incidental- 
ly. I  made  the  trip  at  my  own,  not  the 
taxpayers',  expense. 

The  implications  of  this  disastrous  ban 
are  global,  but  its  impact  is  centered  in 
Miami 

The  bulk  of  the  Cuban  exiles  live  there. 
Headquartered  there  are  the  diverse  U.S. 
agencies  and  working-level  U.S.  officials 
charged  with  the  distasteful  task  of  en- 
forcing— and  explaining — the  ban,  and  I 
talked  with  several  of  these  offlcials. 

It  Is  to  Miami  that  American-captured 
anti-Castro  raiders  are  brought  after 
their  seizure  on  the  high  seas  or  on  tiny 
Caribbean  Islands— and  I  saw  the  first 
such  group  of  prisoners. 

And  it  is  Miami — technically  Dade 
County — which  has  become  the  bound- 
ary of  the  house  arrest  imposed  upon 
would-be  Cuban  raiders  under  the  Wash- 
ington decree. 

Despite  all  the  c^cial  explanatory  and 
fumbling  alibis,  the  ban  an  exile  raids 
against  Cuba  is  a  self-inflicted  military, 
psychological,  and  policy  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  is  one  more  proof  of  the  cumulative 
effect  of  blunders;  one  more  reminder 
that  incompetence  and  mismanagement 
have  a  qwdal  kind  of  deadly  momentum. 
A  military  Pearl  Harbor?  Yes,  be- 
cause puny  as  these  exiles'  raids  may  now 
be  they  can  keep  Castro  off  balance,  pos- 
sibly even  long  enough  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  muster  an  effective  course  of 
action  of  its  own.  A  bee  buzzing  around 
a  motorist's  head  can  cause  a  disastrous 
wreck.  And  It  should  not  be  forgottoi 
that  Castro  himself  started  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men  aiMl  a  series  of  minor  forays. 
Bear  tn  mind,  also,  that  this  is  not  only 
a  raid  ban  but  an  aid  ban.  The  admin- 
istration restrictions  cut  off  outside  sup- 
port for  anti-Castro  rebels  within  Cuba 
and  thus  become  a  death  knell  for  these 
freedom  fighters. 

A  psychological  Pearl  Harbor?  De- 
cidedly so.  The  ban  creates — if  not  con- 
firms— an  impression  of  dnnfriftalk  atv^ 
doubledealing.  What  becomes  of  the 
President's  September  13, 1962  pledge: 

We  shall  continne  to  wor*  with  Cuban 
refugee  leaden  who  are  dedicated  as  we  are 
to  that  natlon%  return  to  freedomf 

The  promise  to  the  ransomed  Bay  of 
Pigs  i^lsoners  that  their  brigade's  battle 
flag  would  be  returned  to  them  In  Ha- 
vana is  now  hollow  mockery.  And  what 
about  the  wall  of  dedicated  men  around 
Cuba  the  President  talked  about  at  San 

J06«? 

Bitterness  axul  uncertainty— that  was 
the  description  of  the  Cuban  exiles'  state 
of  mind  I  heard  in  Miami  last  Saturday. 
Is  there  any  wonder?  And  do  mOUons 
of  Americans  not  share  these  feelings? 


A  policy  Pearl  BhilMirr  Unaantvo- 
cally,  yes.  A  State  Depactment  ofllcial 
in  Miami  with  whom  I  talked  was  later 
quoted  In  the  press  as  saytng  the  raids 
"tend  to  take  the  control  away  from  the 
United  States." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  official  line, 
coming  directly  from  the  White  Rouse. 
But.  one  may  ask.  what  control?  The 
administration  lost  control  of  its  Cuban 
policy  and  course  of  action  when  it  re- 
fused to  take  the  risks  of  firmness  a«<t 
when  it  blabbed  its  fears  to  the  world 
and  to  our  enemies. 

The  Govemnient  of  the  United  States 
will  never  regain  that  emitrol — or  w^ 
out  its  newest,  self-infUcted  Peazl  Har- 
bor d^eat— until  it  recovera  Its  nerre. 
its  will,  and  the  high  purpose  vowed  by 
the  President  In  his  Inaugtiral  address: 

This  hemisphere  intends  to  reautln  the 
master  of  its  own  house. 


FTPTIBTH    AWNIVERaABY    OF 
ROCKEPELLEK  FOUNDATION 


Mr.   HARSHA.    Mr.   Speaker.  I    

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HsaviT]  maj  attend 
his  remarks  at  this  p6bit  to  the  Rbcokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  w«b  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  trustees  of  the  Ro^efeller  Foun- 
dation are  announcing  the  observation 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  operation 
of  this  pioneering  phil&nthroi^c  agency. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  was  not  <«ily  an 
astute  businessman,  he  was  also  even 
when  a  young  man  of  modest  means,  a 
charitable  one  as  well.  He  and  those 
of  his  family  who  have  succeeded  him 
have  epitintized  the  q>irit  of  our  Repub- 
lic which  is  an  enlightened  free  mter- 
prlse  system. 

The  initial  effort  of  this  great  founda- 
tion was  in  the  field  of  health — an  effort 
to  c<Mabat  and  eliminate  mai^ri^  yeUow 
fever,  and  the  hookworm.  In  this  soe- 
cess/ul  program  a  total  of  $14  million 
was  spoit.  The  value  of  this  eontrlbu* 
tlon  to  society  can  never  be  evaluated  in 
dollars;  it  can  be  said  that  it  has  brought 
relief  and  protection  to  wt«»r>nif  of  peo- 
ple. This  was.  moreover,  the  real  begin- 
ning of  a  mass  atta^  on  those  debilitat- 
ing diseases  and  might  even  be  said  to 
be  the  fw^runner  to  our  present  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

Starting  with  an  Initial  endowment 
of  $35  million  it  has  spoit  more  than 
$763  million  or  several  times  its  income. 
More  than  16.000  scientists  have  been 
awarded  foundation-financed  fellowships 
and  scholarships  for  advanced  studies 
through  grants  totaling  over  $61  minion. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  have  won  a  Nobel 
Prize. 

The  foundation  has  known  no  national 
boundary  lines,  no  prejudices  or  fetishes 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity. It  has  had  an  Ideal  and  la- 
bored ceaselessly  to  achieve  It  The  en- 
tire Nation  owes  this  organization  a  great 
debt;  we  should  endaavor  to  oioourage 
such  enlightoied  progres>  by  our  nftriimal 
policies  originating  to  the  Congress. 
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URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

VT.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kti.]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscou  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Ooiumbla  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the 
following  significant  statement  appears: 

Despite  a  greater  rate  ot  progreae  In  urban 
renewal  during  1061  tlutn  In  prevlotu  years. 
It  baa  been  recogniaed  that  Improvement 
must  be  made  In  the  organization  of  the 
city's  total  urban  renewal  effort. 

On  March  12.  1963,  the  Washington 
Post  said  editorially: 

At  whatever  cost  to  biireaucratlc  senslblll- 
tles  and  tradlUona,  the  city  must  find  a  way 
to  reeolTe  routine  dlfflcxiltles  and  mak«  rou- 
tine changes  without  Jeopardizing  the  entire 
work  at  every  stage.  The  city  Is  now  oon- 
fronted  with  luianswerable  evidence  that  the 
responsibility  for  redevelopment  must  be 
concentrated  In  one  public  agency. 

On  March  30.  1963,  the  Washington 
Post  declared  editorially  that: 

In  1966  the  city  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
an  urban  renewal  program  entitled  "No 
Slums  In  10  Years."  Klght  years  have  now 
passed,  and  as  tb.  Dowdt,  tbe  chairman  of 
the  House  District  Subcommittee,  obeerved 
at  tbe  beginning  <a  tbe  recent  bearings,  tbe 
slums  are  still  very  much  with  us. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  went 
<H>  to  say: 

since  urban  renewal  Is  a  vastly  complex 
and  cumbersome  procedure  that  occasionally 
generatee  cases  of  real  hardship,  and  since 
many  mHUons  of  public  dollars  have  been 
Bfteat  on  It  In  Washington,  tbeee  hearings 
are  altogether  desirable.  They  will  demon- 
strate that  Congress  does  Indeed  have  the 
power  to  remedy  Its  two  most  obvious  weak- 
nesses. Operating  responsibility  must  be 
centralised  In  one  agency  rather  than  spread 
among  three  competitors.  And  tbe  elty  must 
be  given  the  authority  to  redevelop  commer- 
cial neighborhoods,  an  authority  that  Con- 
gress has  already  offered  to  every  other  Amer- 
ican dty. 

The  Washington  Post  of  March  30 
published  a  letter  from  Joseph  J.  Honlck, 
executive  director,  Adams-Morgan  Light 
Commercial  Institute,  protesting  the 
prc^weed  removal  of  a  number  of  light 
commercial  firms  from  the  Adams-Mor- 
gan urban  renewal  project  area.  Mr. 
Honlck  stated  in  his  letter  that: 

To  date,  according  to  RZaA  flgrures,  of  the 
more  than  800  small  businesses  that  have 
been  dislocated  by  urbim  renewal,  more  than 
40  pa-cent  have  gone  oat  ot  business.  Tbe 
contention  that  many  of  these  firms  were 
marginal  operations  may  or  may  not  be 
valid. 

Perhaps  the  320  small  business  firms 
that  have  gone  out  of  business  follow- 
ing dislocation  by  the  urban  renewal 
program  in  the  District  of  Colimibia  were 
on  the  editorial  mind  of  the  Washington 
Post  when  it  declared  that: 

since  urban  renewal  is  a  vastly  complex 
and  cumbersome  procedure  that  occaslonslly 
generates  cases  of  real  hardship,  and  since 
many  millions  of  public  dollars  have  been 


qient  on  it  in  WastUngton,  these  bearings 
ara  altogetliar  dsatrable. 

A  resolution  adopted  on  April  8.  1963, 
by  the  independent  dtisens  of  the 
Adams-Morgan  tirtMui  renewal  project 
area,  a  group  of  homeowners  and  small 
business  owners,  protested  the  eradica- 
tion of  all  licensed  rooming  houses  no 
matter  how  well  run  from  the  Adams- 
Morgan  Urban  Renewal  Project  Area. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  expressed 
some  sjrmpathy  with  the  small  business- 
men of  the  Adams-Morgan  urban  re- 
newal project  area,  and  with  the  owners 
of  licensed  rooming  houses  in  that  area. 

The  new  president  of  the  Uj8.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Edwin  P.  Neilan,  has 
called  on  local  chambers  of  commerce 
to  lead  their  communities  away  from 
the  Federal  Treasury,  sajring  that: 

A  revival  of  grassroots  initiative  and 
sense  of  responsibility  is  badly  needed. 

The  Evening  Star  of  March  26.  1963, 
reported  Mr.  Neilan  as  sajring  that  busi- 
nessmen must  counteract  the  work  of 
Federal  officials  who  are  on  the  road 
selling  their  subsidy  programs,  including 
urban  renewal,  as  painless  panaceas  for 
almost  every  type  of  community  pro- 
gram. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks,  items 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  and 
Evening  Star,  and  the  text  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  April  8.  1963,  by  the  inde- 
pendent citizens  of  the  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  project  area. 

(nom  the  Washington  DaUy  News,  Feb. 

33. 1»6S) 

SnmoEK  CiTiBSifs  Orroas  RxmwAL  Plam: 

ADAMS-lfoaoAjr  Rsvolt  Foaits 

A  dtlaen  revolt  against  the  Adams-Mor- 
gan urban  redevelopment  plan  has  been  or- 
ganized by  an  "Emergency  Committee  To 
Save  Our  Homes  and  Bualnsssss  In  the 
Adams-Morgan  Area." 

The  committee  was  formed  by  16  citizens 
who  invited  Col.  Thomas  K.  Pullerton,  As- 
sistant Engineer  Commissioner,  to  hear  com- 
plaints against  various  features  of  the  plan. 
Tbe  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  Is  await- 
ing a  public  hearing. 

Colonel  Pullerton  listened  for  3  hours 
and  invited  the  group  to  arrive  at  a  consen- 
s\i»  on  specific  points  and  bring  It  to  the  city 
heads. 

After  he  left,  the  16  eltlaens  agreed  to 
oppoee  theee  points : 

Scattered  site  public  housing;  elimination 
of  commercial  rooming  houses  and  Ught  in- 
dustry: inclusion  of  residential  structures 
marked  for  rehabilitation  in  the  officially 
designated  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal 
area,  and  displacing  families  before  construc- 
tion of  public  bousing  in  wbleb  to  relocate 
them. 

Tbe  group  wants  Ucensed  rooming  houses 
retained,  with  strict  code  enforcement.  It 
also  wants  an  industrial  park  development 
to  accommodate  light  Industry  now  in  the 


It  is  opposed  to  public  rehabilitation  of 
residential  buildings. 

"Why  not  let  private  industry  rebablUUte 
them?"  the  group  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Jan. 
23. 1963] 

Thx  Pkankknstsik  or  Uaaaw  RsmrwAL 
Robert  J.  Lewis,  In  his  able  presentation  of 
the  effect  of  the  sleeper  clause  In  the  Rede- 
velopment    Land     Agency's     plan     for     tbe 
Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  project,  ex- 


our   anxiety   to 
beauty  and   uaefuln 
created,    instead    of 


ooossrve   and 


the   Frankenstein   of  urtMa 
which  stalks  our  nelglibarhoods. 
He  makes  it  dear  that  we  visloiai^  w 

H  Of  ovr  elttis.  wZ 
the  oooatras«M  ^T 
chlnery  we  sought  for  this  purpose,  a  i 
capable  of  destruction.  Under  ttks  i 
latlon  of  our  local  RLA,  this  urban 
monster  now  menaces  the  ehcrlabsd  i 
rights  of  every  private  owner  of  lead  tettZ 
city.  ■■ 

"Mistakes  were  Inevitable  in  our  ssrh 
tempts,"  we  told  each  other  as  w»^^ 
obeerved  the  new  ugUnees  rising  in  t 
of  the  old  ugliness  of  the  Southws. 
velopment  area,  and  as  we  foxmd  tbs'ii^ 
of  the  Southwest  transferred  to  otiMr  jl^ 
by  the  evacuation  of  problem  familiss  ^T! 
of  the  buUdoaers.  ^^* 

"We  will  do  better  as  we  start  wWi  ,^ 
newal  operations  In  other  seeton,"  vt  «u 
"Meanwhile,  we  must  And  some  way  otm^ 
trolling  tbe  taking  power  of  this  otlMr  Hj^, 
pendent  agency,  the  Public  Hooslog  Aatkar- 
Ity.  which  is  invading  o\u-  neiglibaikaW 
It  has  now  expanded  Its  bureaucraey  •&§  i^ 
taking  powers  to  the  point  when  1  oMn 
each  100  District  of  Columbia  resMaats  % 
living  In  publicly  subsidised  houstag,  wiVk 
no  cessation  in  sight.  Its  mass  ctmia^^ 
of  land  from  private  to  public  owBsnhte  k 
swallowing  the  residential  dlstrlets  tt  ■ 
appalling  rate  and  our  protests  srs  met  vlu 
the  excxise  that  they  must  provide  feoMi 
for  famUles  displaced  by  urban  rimsssL 

All  this  we  have  told  ourselves  ss  «•  MM 
to  sustain  faith  in  the  miracles  we  ho^  to 
achieve  through  the  broad  powers  at 
renewal.  But  now  we  find  that  the  : 
of  the  past  are  to  be  compounded  Is 
Adams -Morgan  project.  The  RLA  sai 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  M 
under  tbe  comfortable  cloak  of 
from  citizen  control  enjoyed  by 
agencies,  are  teaming  up  into  a  poww  ^ 
bine  to  seize  at  random  the  dweU^  i( 
private  property  ownen  and  convwt  Itaa 
to  permanent  public  ownership  for  psfeli 
housing  at  prices  less  than  they  were  booikt 
for  and  at  prices  lower  than  that  at  «iM 
they  would  be  avaUable  to  anyone  siMi 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Lewis  tells  us.  ttat  tto 
RLA  makes  nO  secret  ot  Its  plan  to 
this  same  policy  as  it  extends  its 
into  other  parts  of  the  city. 

Let  us  no  longer  delude  oiirselTSs 
the  future  of  urban  renewal.  Let  ua 
that  our  anxiety  for  progress  and  our  i 
have  led  ua  to  sell  our  American  MrtMiM 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And  in  proelalBli| 
our  error  let  xib  call  upon  Congress  to  Mp 
urn  subdue  the  monster  we  helped  to  awli 
before  its  evUs  are  allowed  to  further  «aia> 
mine  American  property  rights  in  Wasbla^ 
ton  and  other  cities  across  tbe  length  ui 
breadth  of  o\ir  country. 

Masousbih 
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There  is  a  sleeper  clause  In  the  ^^ 
renewal  plan  which  has  Just  been  OTW 
by  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  and  Ua 
National  Capital  Planning 
which  will,  if  approved  toy  the  Dlstrtet  i 
missloners,  allow  homes  all  over 
to  be  seised  by  the  RLA  and  sold  to  «■ 
NaUonal  Capital  Hotaalng  Authority  to  bi 
used  as  permanent  public  houslaf 
That  means  that  your  home  and  my 
can  be  seized  for  that  piupose  or  aay  ett« 
purpose. 

The  appalling  magnitude  of  tbe  BU** 
power  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  pMVi* 
of  Washington. 

According  to  the  District  of  OcriuaMs  Bo- 
development  Act  of  1946,  the  RLA  osa  MM 
any  real  property  In  an  urban  renewal  iwo 
of  the  city  without  giving  you  any  Wi^a- 
If  you  doubt  that,  look  at  the  BuuUiai* 
area  or  Columbia  Plaza  area  where  bua*e* 
of  houses  and  business  properties  bow  •■■ 
oelasd  by  tbe  RLA. 


__  I  Is  a  law  pending  before  Congress  and 
^^ogonA  by  tbe  Federal  City  Council  that 
3*n  u  «««*'**««  turn  tbe  wbola  dty  of 
Zfl^itiMtgtoa  over  to  tbs  MLA  for  40  ysars. 
And  when  that  Uw  becomes  sOaettva.  tbe 
BLAaad  the  National  Oapttal  Planning  Oom- 
^^^aa  can  salae  your  boma,  oOoe  building, 
,1,^,  fftraga.  or  what  have  you  without 
ilvlag  JOM  any  reason. 

Ollisr  cities  such  as  Chicago  have  voted 
„,tosB  renewal  out.  The  dtlaens  of  Wsali- 
mgton  cannot  do  that  because  they  have 

ao  vote. 

It  does  not  do  the  value  of  your  real 
sstals  any  good  for  it  to  be  generally  known 
Uiat  It  Is  subject  to  seizure  at  any  time  at 
Uis  whim  of  a  few  power-hungry  men  In 
UM  BLA  and  the  NCPO. 

WnxiAM  Waawna. 


ttM 
Ot 


OiTur"  or  THX  AoAMS-MoaoAjr  Uaaair  Ba- 
awmu.  PaojBor  Abba  at  a  Mbbtimo  Hbls 
srSPJL.Araa.8. 1»6S 

the  foUowing  significant  state- 
In  the  annual  report  of  tbe 
or  the  District  at  OolumbU  for 
year  IMl :    "De^ts  a  greater  rate 
in  tirban   renewal  during   1S61 
previoos  years,  tt  has  been  reoog- 
,  improvament  must  be  naada  in  the 
1  of  tbe  elty^  total  urban  renewal 
itort-ani 

tbe  Wasbingtoo  Post,  tbe  major 
backer  ot  urban  renewal  in  tte 
Mstrlot  of  Oolumbta  to  date,  sorprtslngly 
bat  this  to  say  about  urban  rsnswal  tn  an 
•ditonal  on  tmnh  12,  1MB:  "At  wbataver 
soot  to  bufsanemtle  senslbUlttaB  and  tndi- 
tloaa  tbs  city  arast  find  a  way  to  reaotwe 
roatlae  dlSenltles  and  aaalBO  routine  nhsnges 
wilboat  JoopaKlWng  the  eaktrs  work  at  every 
■tsge.  Tbe  dty  U  now  confroatad  with  tm- 
aiwwerablo  evldeoee  that  tba  responsibility 
for  rsdsestspmswt  must  bs  eoneentzated  in 
one  public  sgehcy; "  and 

WbSNSS  tbs  Waablngton  Poet.  In  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'Vebeartng  for  Renewal"  pub- 
Usbsd  on  Msteh  BO,  l»aB.  aald:  "In  18U  tbe 
oily  aoeeplsd  with  entbuslasm  an  urban  rs- 
aewel  pragraa  antltlad  'Ma  aiuma  in  10 
Teari'.  Blghl  years  have  now  passed  and.  as 
Mr.  DoWBV,  tbe  ehatrman  otf  tba  House  Dto- 
Mel  Sntoeomalttae,  observed  at  tba  bsgln- 
alag  at  the  rsesnt  haaringa,  the  slums  are 
still  very  much  with  ua.  His  suboonunlttsa's 
taqalry  wlU  endeavor,  ba  aald.  to  And  out 
pnslssly  wbat  Oongreas  can  do  to  Inoreaae  lu 


tvban  renewal  la  a  vastly  oonaplax 
procedure  that  ocoasloaaUy 
at  rsal  hardship,  and  since 
of  pubUe  dollars  have  bean 
on  It  in  Waablngton.  these  bearings 
SIS  altogether  desirable.  They  will  demon- 
tbat  Oongrees  does  indsed  have  the 
to  roBMdy  Its  two  most  obvious  waak- 
Operatiag  responsibility  must  be 
in  one  agency  rather  than  spread 
J  throe  oompetltors.  And  the  dty  must 
ho  given  tbe  autborlty  to  redevek^  commer- 
<iU  neigh borbooda,  an  autborlty  that  Oon- 
inoi  has  already  offered  to  every  other  Amer- 
tosa  dty, "  and 

Whereas  the  Adams-Morgan  urban  re- 
Boval  program.  U  given  tbe  green  light 
by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  DUtrlct  of 
OdumbU,  in  Its  preoent  form  without  major 
■««iery  wlU  generate  many  new  "cases  of  real 
kaMahip"  (the  tailing  phrase  ot  ths  Waah- 
lofton  Post  editorial  of  Mai«b  80)  Indudlng 
the  foUowlng:  (1)  the  eradlcaUon  from  the 
Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  project  area 
°f  Kores  of  small  buslneeeee  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Oongrees  is  doing  everything  it  can 
to  help  nnaU  buslnesseo  ( Joeeph  J.  Homlck, 
•wcuttva  director,  Adams-Morgan  Llf^t 
WJOunardal  InsUtuto.  in  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  (March  JO,  1968)  has  this 
to  say.  "To  data,  aeconUng  to  RLA  flgurea, 
01  the  more  than  800  small  bxisinesses  that 


have  been  dislooatad  by  urban  reoewal.  mota 
than  40  paroant  bava  goo*  out  of  buslneas. 
T%e  oontentlaii  that  many  ot  these  firms  wen 
marginal  openmons  may  or  may  not  be 
vaUd") ;  (B)  the  eradlcatton  af  aQ  Ueeiwed 
rooming  bouses  no  wiattsr  Ik>w  wall  ran 
<they  will  ot  oomse  remain  la  oCbar  parts 
of  the  city);  and  (3)  the  tnrfn«^^yn  |n  tbe 
Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  project  and 
Ita  eminent  domain  procedures  of  some  of 
the  finest  streets  and  residential  areas  in  tbe 
Nation'O  Capital  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining 
clearance  by  District  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  agenciee  for  a  program  which  is  pri- 
marily conoemad  with  the  redevelopment 
of  a  few  comnaarcial  concerns  at  18th  Street 
and  Columbia  Road  which  coiUd  not  obtain 
urban  renewal  aid  under  the  preoent  laws 
without  the  inclusion  of  large  residential 
areas:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  urban 
renewal  process,  and  a  subversion  of  the 
plain  Intent  of  the  Congress,  to  classify  as 
•^mn"  and  mnghted"  the  »^-'~ir»'T>  TM- 
an^  and  its  many  fine  streets  Including 
Waterside  Drive,  Allen  Plaoe,  anhmasd  Place 
aixd  Biltmoro  Street  (the  Kalorama  Triangle 
was  tbe  subject  of  a  major  feature  story  with 
pictures  in  the  Sunday  Star  magaaine, 
March  17,  lOes.  i>leturee  whldi  never  have 
been  presented  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  DIatriet  of 
Oolumbla  Redevelopment  Land  Agwicy  be- 
oauaa  they  prove  that  the  Kalorama  TMangle 
area  is  not  "slum"  or  "blighted".  This  Sun- 
day Star  artlcls  said,  in  part,  that:  rPbrmer 
President  Elsenhower  Was  a  Triangle  resident 
earlier  In  bis  career.  The  Triangle's  Ckrtd 
Ooasft,  along  OonnecUeut  Avenue,  boosed 
fanner  Chief  JUsttea  Oharlaa  Bva^  Ri^ites 
and  Vloa  Prealdant  Barklay.  Today  It 
abnlters  Juatlea  Tom  Clark,  fomsr  Antfiaa- 
sador  William  BuUltt  and  Mrs.  Kenaadys 
social  secretary,  Letltla  Baldrldga.  among 
others");  and 

Whereas  it  is  also  a  betrayal  of  the  urban 
renewal  process  and  a  subversion  of  the  eon- 
gresslenal  Intent  to  elamtfy  as  "slum**  and 
"bUgbtad"  tba  rssidsnllsl  areaa  of  Columbia 
Bead.  Lanier  Plaoa.  tbe  1700  bloek  at  U  Street 
(Morih  Side).  Croseant  Plaee  (known  aa  mU- 
Uonalro'o  row) ,  and  tba  Saabaosy  area  of  16th 
Street  Incltidlng  tbe  famous  Hotel  3400  and 
Marsban  Field's  former  mllllon-donar  town- 
houae;  and 

Where  aa  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  Introduced  bllla  in  the  Congress 
Bo  fight  slums  by  making  it  mors  profitable 
to  hmprova  property  than  to  let  it  run  down 
and  decay  with  tbe  benefit  and  encoiirage- 
ment,  as  at  preoent.  of  decreased  taxes;  and 
these  bais  would  provide  tax  abatement  for 
the  preservation  and  Improvement  of  prop- 
erty in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  Is  done  In 
other  dtleo  In  this  country  and  In  other 
dtiea  In  other  nations— a  step  once  seriously 
considered  by  tbe  Board  of  Oommlasioners. 
DIstriet  of  Columbia;  and.  further,  auch  bills 
would  save  milltons  of  dollars  in  taxes  by 
not  placing  all  of  the  property  Improvement 
"eggs  in  the  basket"  of  urban  renewal  which, 
after  8  expensive  years  of  operation  and  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $100  mmion  has, 
aooording  to  Oongresaman  John  Dovrar,  and 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  SO.  X»«S.  left 
the  slums  "still  very  much  with  us"  despite 
its  glowing  promises  to  end  slums  in  10  years; 
and  some  of  theee  tax  abatement  bills,  intro- 
duced by  Repreeentativeo  Absakam  J.  Mol- 
Txa.  JOrh  Kti.,  and  HAaan  B.  McDovrxu., 
Ja..  are  before  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia;  axHl 

Whereao  the  flneet  and  most  intereeting 
in-ban  renewal  programs  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  are  In  such  areas  as  the  Kalorama 
Triangle.  Georgetown,  Foggy  Bottom,  and 
Capitol  Hill,  according  to  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  which  has  published  many 
articles  on  this  subject,  and  these  cltiaen- 
led  improvement  programs  have  not  coot  a 
cent  of  public  funds;  while  the  Southwest 


urban  renewal  program  baa  become  mired 
in  controversy,  has  cost  nearly  BlOO  million 
in  public  funds,  has  worked  untold  hardablp 
on  tbe  reaMento  tharoof  and  lo  Ittolooa  and 
dead  In  appearuMs  with  vast  areaa  stU  un- 
oocupled;  and 

Wbaieas  tba  independent  ottlaena  wbo  are 
bonaeowners  and  omaU  bnslftsssmaii  In  the 
aso-acre  Adama-Morgan  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect area  firmly  baUave  in  tha  baalc  Aaoarioan 
principles  that  every  man's  home  Is  bis  castle, 
and  that  the  Oovemment  Should  not  mter- 
fere  with  and  control  our  lives,  and  that  Oov- 
emment should  be  our  servant  and  not  our 
master:  Now,  thareCore.  ba  tt 

Besofoed,  That  tha  indapetxlant  oltlaeiM  of 
tba  Adams-Morgan  urban  ranawal  projaot 
area  wholeheartedly  ondoroe  bUls  Introduced 
by  Representatives  Aasswsia  J.  UnLTaa,  Jokw 
Kti,.  and  HsBaa  B.  McX>owbx.  Jb...  to  provide 
tax  abatement  for  the  Improvament  of  prop- 
erty to  the  Dlstrtet  of  Oolumbla  and  nrge 
the  House  Dlstrtet  Suboommlttea  beaded  by 
Congrsssman  Dowdt  to  hold  howings  oa 
theee  bills  as  well  as  on  fiiiininssiiisii  Mc- 
Dowell's bill  to  eotabUsb  In  tba  govemmant 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Planning  in  order  to  provide,  as 
strongly  urged  by  the  Washington  Poet,  to  Its 
editorials  of  March  13  and  March  30,  1963, 
that  "Opwatlng  rssponslbmty  •  •  •  be  can- 
trallaed  to  one  agwicy  tatber  tbaa  tpnmi 
among  three  eampetltots;  and  ba  it  furthar 
Besoiaed.  That  aU  dftlasn  aatf,  alvio  ipoiipo 
and  preservation  societtos  of  tha  Dlstrtet  of 
ColuBabia  rally  to  support  tha  UA  Chamber 
of  Commerce  the  new  prealdant  of  wblcb.  lb*. 
Edwto  P.  Neilan,  has  called  oh  local  ebaffibeJrs 
of  commerce  to  lead  their  oommunltles  away 
from  the  Federal  Treasxiry,  saying  ttiat  *^ 
revival  of  grassroots  initiative  and  aonae  of 
reaponslbUity  Is  badly  naoded."  and  bla  ob- 
Jeotlons  to  urban  renewal. 


HOME  RULE  FOB  THE  DI871UCT 
OF  COLDMBZA 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  srrL]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  tn  the  Rbcou>  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  I 
have  introduced  a  bQI  to  grant  complete 
and  genuine  home  rule  for  tbe  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Simply 
stated,  the  bill  would  reaerve  as  a  new 
District  of  Columbia  only  tbe  central 
portion  of  the  District  which  Is  the  site 
of  the  White  House.  Capitol,  and  major 
office  buildings  in  the  major  complex.  It 
would  retrocede  all  residential  and  com- 
mercial portions  of  the  District  to  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

While  home  rule  is  a  major  considera- 
tion, it  is  not  the  only  c<»npul8ion  for 
this  type  of  legislation.  Passage  of  this 
act  would  relieve  the  Congress  of  the 
time-consuming  chore  of  legislating  for 
the  District. 

When  our  Republic  was  very  young, 
there  were  many  worries  about  influ- 
ences on  the  new  Federal  system.  This 
Oovemment  was  a  new  experiment. 
There  were  many  divergent  views  on  al- 
most all  questions  of  government  in  this 
new  Nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
of  the  uncertainties  were  not  to  be  set- 
tled until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century 
when  a  bloody  war  was  fougbt  to  prove 
whether  "this  Nation  or  any  nation  so 
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ecmeelved  and  so  dedicated    coiild — ^long 
endure." 

TlM  genuine  puipoeee  for  ereatton  of 
a  dtj  aiMurt  aa  the  aeat  of  government 
have  long  since  dl8am;)eared.  I  cannot 
think  that  thooe  who  created  tbe  District 
out  of  proitei'ty  donated  by  a  group  of  18 
dtlaens.  could  have  projected  the  denial 
of  rights  to  self-government  for  an  time. 

This  bUl  retains  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia which  is  actually  the  apecific  site  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Thus,  we  sat- 
isfy a  constitutional  question.  I  presume 
that  some  might  argue  our  right  to  retro- 
eede  a  portion  of  the  District,  but  com- 
monsense  dictates  that  this  question  has 
been  decided  in  the  early  retrocession  of 
almost  one-third  of  the  District  to  the 
State  of  Virginia.  To  argue  that  changes 
in  the  District  are  impossible  is  to  pre- 
clude any  future  argument,  however 
Jusdflable.  that  the  central  government 
could  be  moved  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently to  a  safer  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the  Congress 
is  presented  with  several  proposals  for 
hone  rule.  These  proposals,  as  a  col- 
lection, are  a  mod:ery  because  they  al- 
ways provide  self-government  only  to  a 
point.  Some  of  the  pn^?oeals  seem  to 
say.  "We  win  approach  self-government 
graduaUy.  We  wlU  go  a  step  at  a  time, 
educating  the  residents  to  govern  them- 
selves." 

Another  type  of  provision  calls  for 
some  kind  of  unique  status  with  non- 
voting representation  in  the  Congress. 

Most  home  rule  bills  seem  to  provide 
a  kind  of  self-government  akin  to  a 
secondary  school  student  council  which 
fliKls  the  students  going  through  the  ac- 
tions of  self-government  which  they  do 
not  have. 

Residents  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
are  dtlsens  of  the  United  States  who 
should  have  the  right  to  local  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  ci^  and  coimty,  in  their 
State  and  in  the  Nation.  TO  settle  for 
anything  less  is  to  say  that  aU  Ameri- 
cans are  equal  but  some  are  more  equal 
than  others.  To  settle  for  anything  less 
is  poUtically  fraudulent. 

One  Member  of  the  House  has  said 
we  must  not  reduce  the  size  of  the  Dis- 
trict or  create  a  Washington.  Murland, 
because  we  have  to  retain  a  Federal  dty, 
a  Capital  City  for  the  Nation.  I  assume 
this  means  we  must,  retain  a  separate 
spot  of  80  square  miles  which  suggests  a 
garden  spot,  a  center  of  culture,  a  cen- 
ter of  learning,  a  center  of  government, 
a  mecca  for  the  constituents  who  visit 
this  area. 

So  Farmer  Brown  comes  to  visit  the 
Federal  dty.  Perhaps  he  stays  in  a  motel 
in  Virginia  or  Maryland.  He  visits  the 
Lincoln.  Jefferson,  and  Washington 
Memorials,  the  Archives,  the  Smith- 
sonian, the  National  OaUery.  the  Capitol, 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  office 
buildings  of  those  two  bodies.  AU  of 
these  buUdings  are  located  in  the  District 
created  by  my  bin.  Then  he  wants  to 
visit  the  Arlington  Cemetery,  which  is 
not  in  the  District,  and  goes  from  there 
to  Mount  Vernon.  To  him.  these  two 
locations  are  part  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  though  we  know  they  are  not. 

We  probably  would  J\ist  as  soon  he 
did  not  see  certain  large  areas  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  which  are  part  of 
the  Federal  City — much  to  our  shame. 
To  the  average  dtiaen.  these  spots  are 
not  as  much  a  part  of  the  Capital  as  are 
the  Tomb  ot  the  Unknown  Soldier,  the 
Iwo  Jlma  statue,  the  ^Masonic  Shrine,  or 
Mount  Vernon. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  have  sug- 
gested, that  maybe  the  residents  of  the 
District  do  not  want  to  be  a  part  of 
Maryland,  nor  perhaps  of  any  other 
State.  I  think  they  are  in  the  minority. 
Not  all  District  of  Columbia  residents 
have  urged  home  rule.  Some,  perhaps, 
profit  personally  from  a  "less  than  com- 
plete citixenslhip"  status.  Tliere  are 
some  who  perhaps  fed  a  bit  shdtered  by 
the  sometimes  benevolent  Federal  City. 
There  may  be  comfort  in  not  having  to 
make  dvic  decision.  It  is  possible  here, 
to  do  a  lot  of  griping  without  having 
to  do  anything  about  the  situations 
which  earn  criticism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  home  rule 
missionary,  on  being  confronted  with 
my  proposal  said.  "But  heavens,  then 
we  would  have  to  put  up  with  county 
govenunent  axul  State  government  and 
aU  that." 

likewise,  some  worry  about  loss  of 
Federal  payments  to  the  dty.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  certain  Federal  pasrments  are 
now  denied  to  the  District  but  are  avaU- 
able  to  the  States.  Legislation  can  be 
provided  at  the  proper  time  to  aooom- 
plish  necessary  economic  adjustments. 
If  Congress  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  this 
Uttle  Job  it  certainly  eaimoi  be  trusted 
with  the  entire  problem  of  governing 
the  District. 

When  we  talk  about  the  District  and 
suffrage,  we  frequently  overlook  a  very 
iME>parent  evil.  If  the  situation  la  xK>t  an 
evU.  it  is  certainly  ridiculous.  If  John 
Smith  moved  to  Washington  fnnn  the 
Midwest  in  1933  to  take  one  of  those 
temporary  Jobs  in  a  temporary  office  in 
a  tmporary  office  building  to  work  in  a 
program  supported  by  a  temporary  tax. 
and  has  lived  here  ever  since,  the 
chances  are  he  voted  in  his  native  State 
by  absentee  ballot.  He  voted  for  candi- 
dates he  never  met  or  heard  of  and 
helped  make  decisions  on  matters  he 
did  not  understand.  He  effectively  can- 
celed the  vote  of  another  dtiien  who 
lived  in  that  native  State  and  who  had 
an  opportunity  to  know  the  issues  on 
which  he  voted.  In  a  very  real  sense,  he 
disenfranchised  the  person  who  resides 
in  the  State  who  did  not  vote  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the  RxcoaD. 
I  include  part  of  a  learned  treatise  on 
retrocession  written  by  Prof.  R.  P. 
Franchino  in  the  Oeorgetown  Law 
Journal,  vc^imie  48,  1987-68: 

RSTSOCSSSIOir — Bxstobxcai.  Dstsxx>p>ckkt 
Tbe  District  claua*  oi  the  Cooatltution 
elrcamacrlbM  a  relatively  preclM  are*  for  the 
Capital  City.  This  area  has  been  dlmlnlahed 
by  Copgre—  retrooedlng  to  Virginia  the  part 
orlglnaUy  contAbuted  by  tbat  State.  Inae- 
in\icb  as  the  cltlsene  of  the  retroceded  area 
enjoy  both  home  rule  and  national  repre- 
•entatlon,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of 
retroceaalon  La  particularly  significant  In 
determining  whether  mich  tranchlae  may  be 
afforded  to  the  preaent  cltlaena  of  the 
District. 

If  one  conatnies  literally  the  area  designa- 
tion and  the  word  "excIuslTe"  In  the  District 
clause  of  the  Constitution.   It  would   seem 


that    a    congreaalonal    act    of 
would  be  InvaUd  as  an  attempted  __ 
tlonal  amendment  by  mere  IsglsUtiaB*'  «h« 
eoograaalonal  retroceealon  to  Vlrvtete  i. 
aooompllahed  fact.  "  • 

At  the  very  Inception  of  eoQen^^^ 
residence  In  the  District,  there  Kad  *'-tiay 
poeals  for  retroceealon  of  tbe  eede«  mI^ 
with  a  view  to  restoring  franchise  «^a! 
people  concerned  even  though  It  wm  i^S 
during  a  committee  deliberation  that  iMk 
retroceealon  was  unjustified  stnoe  Oa^Z 
would  afford  franchise  erentually.  ^^^? 
posal,  which  was  ultimately  to  irfals^  }^ 
oesB.  was  submitted  by  a  — mmlttse  a(  s^ 
town  of  Alexandria  to  the  Boxise  of  feMn! 
sentatlvee  In  1846.  In  eaeenee  th^cT 
posal  contended  as  follows: 

1.  The  lack  of  self-government  In  ths  mm 
In  question  was  bad  government  and  ^^ 
would  aggravate  rather  than  lmp>o««  (w 
situation. 

2.  The  lack  of  franchise  deprived  tte  mo. 
pie  of  political  rlghti  and  prlvll«f«  ^^t 
the  American  dtiaen,  and  In  spite  «t  e  ^^ 
and  moderate  exercise  of  ezcluilve  Jata^ 
tlon  such  clrctmutanoes  should  oertataly  «. 
dte  the  sympathy  of  every  llemb*  ^ 
Congress. 

S.  Notwithstanding  theae  dlsadvan^* 
the  people  would  be  willing  to  rinaii— i  g 
there  were  the  nnmpensallng  bsaste  if 
direct  associations  with  the  ft 
ot  tbe  Psderal  Oovemment.  Ho 
waa  lacking  In  the  Virginia  area 
Federal  bolldlnga  were  loeated  on  tbe  i 
em  side  of  the  Pofeomae  River. 

4.  Since  Congress  had  faUsd  to  ask  «a  » 
q\ieets  to  revise  the  antiquated  kteal  OMi 
In  keeping  with  the  progrees  In  othtr  SMik 
the  Virginia  area  had  bsen  preJudleeS.  m 
only  way  to  remedy  this  altiiatkai  «o«ll  |i 
by  retrocession. 

5.  The  denial  of  franchise  rights  la  Ifeli  ■ 
mUe  square  was  inoonslstant  with  tk»  to> 
cieaae  of  It  elsewhere. 

6.  The  exeluatve  clauae  and  the  arsa  4al|- 
natlon  were  dsslgnsd  to  protect 
deliberations  from  disturbances  and 
outbreaks  and  to  limit  tbe  mavlmusa  sns  » 
be  encompssssrt.  It  wa*  not  tntsndrt  a 
prohibit  Congress  from  rellnqulahinf  frntt- 
diction  over  part  of  the  whole  If  this  «■ 
consistent  with  the  purpoee  of  the  ail  tf 
cieeslon.  Tlie  right  to  ahanrtnm  would  SHB 
to  follow  the  right  to  acquire. 

7.  The  only  condition  (and  it  would  Is ^ 
pUed)  which  attached  to  the  grant  Id  Ols> 
grees  would  be  that  a  later  retroesamv 
abandonment  of  |urisdlotlon  tftooM  ael  4^ 
feat  the  original  purpoee  of  the  past  A 
letroceeslon  to  Virginia  would  stUl  eoalhHi 
congreaalonal  Jurlsdletloo  over  the  MsiylHi 
area  where  the  Federal  OovemoMBt  «■ 
operating. 

8.  Congreas,  regardlees  of  the  mods  of  t^ 
qulsltlon  of  public  landa,  has  oomplste  Ma 
This  is  true  as  to  the  territories,  forts,  ■» 
nals,  and  the  District  of  Colimibta.  Wk» 
ever  the  lands  no  longer  are  cecesssiy  • 
useftil  to  the  original  purpoee.  Oongrsss  wi$. 
and  should  be  empowered  to,  convey  Um  ImI 
away. 

0  Congreas  has  In  the  past  acqulrsd  piMb 
lands,  constituted  such  areas  as  tsciMBMi 
but  retained  Jurisdiction.  Upon  aoquMMs 
of  statehood,  oongreeelonal  rellnquisliiasstif 
Jurisdiction  has  been  held  proper. 

10  A  sound  construction  of  ths  OoariKe- 
tlon  and  the  repeated  and  weU-eetabIMM 
usage  of  the  Oovemment,  should  leave  so 
doubt  that  Congreas  has  tiie  power  to  rtM*- 
cede  and  legislation  should  be  effectosMd  to 
this  end. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  proposal  ex- 
tended that  the  use  of  the  word  "exchirti*' 
and  the  specific  deelgnatlon  of  tbe  aiea  dM 
not  preclude  Congreas  from  retrocedinc  pv* 
of  the  District  If  such  disposition  ireie  oas* 
Blstent  with  the  ptirpoee  of  the  Capital  09- 
The  Congress  had  relinquished  jijrlsdled* 
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oMT  »Mi.«^~-.  - ■ enals  to  which 

^United  States  held  oompleu  tlUe  when 
they  were  no  longer  nirimry  for  their  orlg- 
loai   purpoee   and   this   practice   had   been 

upheld. 
^^  propoaal,  or  memorial  as  It  was  then 
^latgnated.   was  reported  favorably   by   the 
gows  District  Committee.     Its  conclusions 
ff^n  a*  follows: 

J  Tbe  area  of  Virginia  constituted  one- 
t2^(d  of  the  whole  and  had  not  yet  been  used 
u  public  grounds  or  for  buildings  necee- 
larj  tot  tbe  seat  of  the  Oovemment.  Thus 
mrdslng  control  of  the  Virginia  area  was 
an  uiiiisnssssrr  and  unjustified  distraction 
ot  ooagress  from  its  mors  Important  duUee. 
a.  Tbe  Federal  dlsburssments  were  being 
made  In  the  Maryland  area  and  would  oon- 
Unue  to  be  so  made.  Thus  the  advantagee 
v«re  being  enjoyed  by  the  Maryland  area 
vtalle  the  burdens  were  being  assumed  by 
both  areas. 

t.  Tbe  inability  of  Congrees  to  fashion  a 
ilngis  code  of  laws  for  the  entire  Capital 
required  the  Virginia  area  to  continue  to 
toisrate  its  antiquated  laws. 

CD  ths  constitutional  queatton,  the  com- 
mittee concluded: 

i.  The  assumption  that  Congress'  power 
to  change  the  size  and  location  of  the  Dla- 
trlct  was  exhauBted  upon  acceptance  of  the 
tree  was  incorrect.  If  Congrees  had  accepted 
!est  than  10  miles  square  In  the  first  grant. 
It  ooold  have  aocepted  further  ceealons  to 
msks  np  the  difference.  Also,  Congress  as 
s  loattsr  of  neceesity  could  change  the  loca- 
ttan  if  a  foreign  Invasion  waa  feared,  or  If 
an  unhealthy  situation  arose  In  the  Capital 
•o  SI  to  endanger  the  Ilvee  of  Federal  olSclals, 
or  if  its  location  became  Inacceeslble  or 
otbsrwise  impractical.  In  addition,  such  a 
limitation  would  apply  to  the  like  power  over 
forts  and  arsenals  which  view  would  be 
oontrary  to  the  usagee  of  Congreas. 

6.  There  were  three  oonstltuttonal  bases 
for  retroosssion  by  Congress:  (a)  exclusive 
legislation  over  the  District,  (b)  to  dispose  of, 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  (c)  when 
Congrass  csssei  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion, tbe  area  would  revert  back  to  the  ceding 
SUte.  Aithough,  under  this  third  basis 
a  coQgresslonal  act  Is  not  neceesary,  it  would 
■earn  advisable  as  declaratory  of  the  other 
two  bases. 

6.  Tbe  assiunptlon  that  this  was  a  multl- 
Isteral  contract  and  any  deviation  from  Its 
tenns  needed  the  approval  of  all  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  incorrect.  Neither  Vir- 
ginia nor  Maryland,  by  their  acts  of  ceeslon, 
made  the  permanence  of  the  aeat  of  govern - 
ntsat  a  condition  of  the  grant.  Nor  Is  there 
anything  in  the  acts  of  ceeslon  or  sumnmd- 
lag  dreumstances  to  svistaln  the  view  that 
there  ezUted  a  trlpnrute  contract  between 
the  United  SUtes.  VirglnU,  and  Maryland 
wJUch  would  require  the  assent  of  both 
States  to  a  retroceedon  to  either.  On  the 
oontrary,  the  cession  acts  show  that  each 
State  contracted  only  vrith  the  general  Gov- 
ernment and  did  not  contemplate  the  necea- 
Hty  of  action  by  any  other  Stote.  This 
oonclutlon  U  further  support«i  by  the  fact 
that  each  State  offered  to  cede  the  whole 
M  the  10  miles  square  clearly  Intending  that 
It  and  the  Umted  Statee  be  the  only  partlee 
to  the  contract. 

Congress  followed  up  the  favorable  report 
By  passing  an  act  of  retrocession  conditioned 
upon  a  majority  vote  of  aeoeptanoe  by  tbe 
Pjopie  of  the  town  and  county  of  Alexandria. 
The  election  was  favorable  with  7«3  for  retro- 
ceedon and  aaa  against  it.  On  September  7, 
i!^J^*"**°*  ^°^  '■^•<*  •  Proclamatton, 
vSSjf  ^•"°*»^  County  retroceded  to 

«^"li"  *°  '•***  »"  objective  conclusion 
«f  JU5*  coMtltutlonallty  of  the  act  of 
™™i«too,  one  afaoold  look  to  the  oHglnal 
•CM  Of  oesdon.    The  Virginia  act  does  men- 


tion Maryland  but  only  to  the  extant  that  It 
may  parttclpato  In  the  looatton  at  the  10 
mUea  equare.  It  also  statee  In  paragraph  3 
that  the  area  In  queatlon  "shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  forever  ceded  and  relin- 
quished to  the  Congreas  and  Oovemment  of 
the  UzUted  SUtea,  In  full  and  abedute  right, 
and  exdudve  Jurisdiction  •  •  •  pursuant  to 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  section  of 
the  first  arUcle  of  the  Constitution  of  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States." 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Virginia  act  In  any  way  considered 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  an  official  party  to 
the  contract.  In  fact  the  tenor  of  the  words 
iiaed  seems  to  Indicate  that  Congress  had 
complete  and  unlimited  power  to  use  the 
land  as  it  saw  fit  drctmascrlbed  only  by  the 
District  dause.  Thus  the  words  of  this 
grant  provide  a  weak  argiunent  for  proving  a 
multiparty  contract. 

There  were  18  private  property  owners  who 
contributed  the  original  grant.  They  Initi- 
ated their  partldpatlon  by  entering  Into  an 
agreement  on  March  29.  1701.  The  con- 
sideration accr\ilng  to  them  was  "the  great 
benefits  we  expect  to  derive  from  having  the 
Federal  city  laid  off  upon  our  lands."  The 
conditions  In  this  compact  made  no  reference 
to  a  grant  by  other  parties.  The  considera- 
tion proviso  does  not  reflect  any  matter  other 
than  the  proprietors  concern  for  the  benefits 
to  accrue  to  them  becaiise  their  land  waa 
Involved. 

In  summary,  the  above  dlscusdon  would 
support  a  congressional  act  of  retroceealon  of 
part  of  the  original  District  area  providing 
such  transfer  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  area.  l.e.,  a  location 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  free  from  State  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  partial  retroceedon 
preaerves  the  eesence  of  the  District  clause, 
a  home  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  under 
its  exclusive  control,  but  merely  modifies  Its 
territorial  llmlU. 

The  above  concludon  permitting  partial 
retroceealon  but  prohibiting  total  retroces- 
sion might  appear  to  be  Inconslstont.  It 
permits  Congress  the  power  to  retrocede  but 
limits  the  full  exercise  of  such  power.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  propriety  of 
the  leaser  power  (par^  retrocession)  Is  not 
dependent  upon  a  flodlng  that  the  greater 
power  (total  retrocession)   is  valid. 


HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED— 
OUR  MOST  PRESSINO  DOMESTIC 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  WJLUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Shkixxt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RSCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  28,  1983, 1  Joined  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Kino]  and  a 
nimiber  of  other  Congressmen,  in  intro- 
ducing the  Hospital  Insurance  Act  of 
1983.  My  bill,  along  with  others  intro- 
duced, will  meet  one  of  the  most  pressing 
domestic  issues  facing  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
is,  if  we  con^der  the  tremendous  pros- 
perity and  advancements  of  our  country, 
a  provision  for  our  older  citizens  that 
Is  long  overdue.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that 
we,  the  leading  world  power,  reflect  a 
high  degree  of  care  for  those  who  have 
labored  in  our  fore  in  order  that  we 
might  attain  this  position.  All  our 
achievements  are  not  mere  fortune,  they 


represent  the  cumulative  effort,  to  a 
large  degree,  of  our  senior  dtlaens  who 
are  not  to  be  forgotten  assets  of  our 
society.  In  view  of  the  wealth  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  this  country,  we  owe  our 
older  citizens  a  moral,  if  not  an  actual, 
obligation  to  provide  them  with  a  sound 
plan  for  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

The  number  of  senior  citizens  cur- 
rently stands  at  17^  million  but  this 
figure  is  subject  to  constant  enlargement 
as  the  medical  profession  increases  our 
longevity.  These  citizens  represent  a 
wealth  of  skill  and  knowledge  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  squander  by  not  pro- 
viding substantial  medical  assistance  for 
them.  In  the  1981  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Secretary  Ribicoff.  then  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  now 
U.S.  Senator,  stated  that— 

People  over  06  are  In  hoq>ltal8,  on  the 
average,  over  2%  tlmea  as  much  as  younger 
people;  •  •  •  f or  those  over  age  05,  2382  days 
of  care  per  1,000  persons  (are  required 
while)  *  *  •  for  people  up  to  age  04  there 
are  only  883  days  of  care  required  for  every 
1,000  persons." 

This  testimony  highlights  the  appar- 
ent need  for  increased  medical  atten- 
tion while  subsequent  testimony  showed 
the  financial  impact  of  such  medicai  aid 
for  our  aged.  The  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens  over  85  are  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes that  do  not  ascend  with  other 
prices.  For  instance,  in  the  past  15 
years  hospital  costs  have  tripled,  from 
$9.39  a  day  in  1948  to  $32.28  hi  1980. 
It  would  have  taken  great  insight  for 
anyone  to  foretell  or  provide  for  con- 
tingencies such  as  this  in  1948. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  known,  that  a 
potentially  sufBcient  retirement  reserve 
for  older  citizens  can  easily  be  destroyed 
by  a  serious  illness.  eq;>ecially  when  we 
consider  the  average  income.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Census  statistics  show  that  in 
1959,  55  percent  of  those  over  85,  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  23  percent 
made  between  $1,000  and  $2,000.  9  per- 
cent between  $2,000  and  $3,000.  while 
only  13  percent  made  over  $3,000  per 
year.  One  can  easily  see  that  a  short 
hospital  visit  would  be  catastrophic  in 
the  face  of  such  average  meager  re- 
sources. 

Hospitalization's  increased  bite  on  the 
budget  does  not  mean  that  the  rise  is 
not  warranted  by  better  hospital  serv- 
ices. The  rise  is  Justified  but  its  impact 
upon  our  elderly  is  not.  It  is  not  equita- 
ble in  a  society  as  rich  or  affluent  as 
ours,  that  the  senior  citizens  should  bear 
the  bnmt  of  tripled  ho^ital  costs  solely 
with  their  limited  resources. 

For  these  pressing  reasons  I  intro- 
duced my  bill  which  is  comparable  to 
that  of  the  administration's  and  will 
provide  the  following  features:  First, 
all  costs  of  in-patient  ho^ital  services 
for  up  to  90  days,  with  the  patient  pay- 
ing $10  a  day  for  the  first  9  days  and  at 
least  $20,  or  for  those  individuals  who  so 
elect  all  such  costs  for  up  to  180  days 
with  the  patient  pasring  the  first  2i^ 
d&jB  of  average  costs,  or  aU  such  costs 
for  up  to  45  days;  second,  all  costs  of 
care  in  skilled  nursing  homes  facilities 
affiliated  with  hospitals  for  up  to  at  least 
180  dajrs  after  tetinafer  of  the  patient 
from  a  hospital;  third,  all  costs  above 
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the  first  920  for  hospital  out-paUent 
diagnorttn  Mrrioes;  and.  fourth,  aU  eosto 
of  up  to  340  home  bealth  care  vlstts  in 
any  one  cakmdar  year  tagr  eommunity 
vlsitinc  nurses  and  piiysleal  thennlsts. 
All  of  this  can  be  provided  by  the  time- 
tested  method  of  dlatrttmting  the  bene- 
fits throufh  the  social  security  system. 
The  costs  will  be  borne,  since  it  is  fi- 
nanced nationally,  by  a  nominal  rate  of 
one-<iuarter  of  1  percent  of  what  has 
been  contributed  by  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  In  addition  the  mm-rfmnwi 
taxable  wage  base  will  be  raised  from 
$4,800  to  $5,200.  liy  bin  has  the  addi- 
timal  merit  of  being  part  of  an  actuari- 
ally sound  system  of  social  security  that 
Is  administered  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
petent agency. 

Mr.  Bsffker,  my  bill  win  meet  one  of 
the  criticisms  launched  agataut  prior  bills 
designed  to  mrovide  hospital  care  for  the 
aged.  For  health  benefits  only  It  will 
corer  an  those  who  reach  65  before  1907 
thereby  inrventing  any  discrimination 
against  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
contribute  to  social  security  during  their 
working  life.  It  is  only  Just  that  we 
aDow  those  who  have  not  qualified  tmder 
social  security  to  benefit  from  this  re- 
medial leglsli^lon.  In  fact,  many  were 
excluded  by  social  security  laws  from 
partic4>ating  in  the  system  untfl  cover- 
age was  recently  expanded  in  the  1950's. 
Some  of  these  were  close  to  retirement 
or  already  retired  when  thetr  kind  of 
work  was  covered  by  the  plan.  Now  that 
the  soda]  security  Includes  practically 
everyone,  my  bill  takes  this  into  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  period  of  adjustment, 
beginning  after  1906  and  iip  to  1971,  sets 
a  limited  requirement  for  coverage  but 
by  1072  requirements  for  coverage  for 
health  and  cash  benefits  will  be  the  same. 
This  method  was  devised  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary situation  which  would  currently 
exclude  2^  minion  people  and  then  to 
return  to  the  time-tried  method  of  re- 
quiring at  least  a  mfnlmimi  eontrlbuti(m 
in  order  to  qualify  for  benefits  at  a  time 
when  most  people  will  be  able  to  qualify. 
Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  view,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  have  a  uniform  system  that 
is  nationally  enforced  in  order  to  get  the 
fun  benefit  of  many  participants.  With 
a  vast  program  of  hospital  care  for  the 
aged  we  can  provide  maximum  boiefits 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  ea^  dtisen.  This 
S3rstem  win  not  be  limited  by  the  under- 
writing restrictions  Imposed  upon  private 
insurance  companies.  Theref(»%  our 
senior  dtisois  wffl  get  coverage  that  is 
both  more  compr^iensive  and  more  ex- 
tensive in  terms  of  the  number  covered 
than  they  could  get  by  purchasing  vol- 
untary health  Insurance.  The  fact  that 
private  insurance  is  otten  inadequate  is 
pdnted  out  by  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  of  the 
XThited  Automobile  Workers  and  AFL- 
dO,  when  he  stated: 

Many  of  th«  people  now  counted  aa  inrared 
do  not  lukTe  insinuice  worthy  at  tbe  name. 

Mr.  Speako-,  the  onerous  biirden  of 
hospital^atioQ  does  not  preas  only  upon 
the  improvident  who  have  not  made  al- 
lowances for  the  future.  The  unf<Mre- 
seeable  costs  of  hospital  care  affects  also 
those  who  anticipated  retiring  on  a  me- 
dium siaed  inoome.  To  subject  aU  people 
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over  66  to  a  needs  test  would  force  many  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  te  a 

who  rettre  on  modest  means  to  strug-  couraging  side^yes,  even  a  bright 

gle  on  warn  they  are  destitute  before  to  existence  In  Dade  C^mtr  wliT* 

qualifying  for  and  meeting  the  needs  this  to  which  I  caU  the  attentionL   * 

test    A  hospital-care-for-the-aged  plan  colleagues  today.                             *  *V 
based  upon  right  rather  than  need  would 


avoid  the  hinniliation  of  forcing  our 
senior  ciUzens  to  meet  a  needs  test.  A 
needs  test  is  violative  of  the  ingenuity 
we  as  a  people  can  exhibit  when  provid- 
ing for  our  elderly. 

Another  meritorious  factor,  Idf. 
Speaker,  of  my  biU  is  that  by  making 
the  benefits  a  right  it  wiU  encourage 
early  treatment  If  our  senior  citizens 
are  not  precluded  from  sufllcient  hos- 
pital treatment  at  an  early  stage,  be- 
cause of  financial  reasons,  their  life  ex- 
pectancy and  productivity  can  be  raised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  not  the 
beginning  of  what  some  (W>onents  of  a 
sound  hospital  care  for  the  aged  pro- 
gram label  as  sodaUxed  medicine. 
This  is  purely  a  scare  label  that,  tipon 
examination,  is  meaningless.  The  hue 
and  cry  raised  by  opponents  is  based 
upon  fallacious  reasoning  because  the 
bUl  provides  that  there  wlU  be  a  choice 
of  doctors  and  hospitals.  Freedom  of 
the  doctor-patient  relationship  is  an  im- 
portant one  which  this  legislation  clear- 
ly recognizes,  clearly  continues,  and 
cleaily  enliances.  There  Is  al)6oluteIy 
no  encroachment  here.  An  initial  alarm 
of  sodallzed  medicine  is  customarily 
registered  when  Federal  remedial  legis- 
lation is  proposed.  The  alarm  was 
sounded  when  the  social  security  dis- 
ability insurance  provisions  were  intro- 
duced. Is  there  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  would  rise  now  and  maintain 
that  this  alarm  was  anything  other  than 
false?  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  alarm  wUl 
be  provm  false  when  this  biU  has  be- 
come the  law  of  our  land. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  a  suitable 
hospital  program  for  the  aged  wffl  be- 
come the  law  of  oxir  land — and,  become 
the  law  very  soon. 


DADE  COUNTY,  FLA..  RECEIVES  ALL 
AMERICA  CITY  AWARD  FROM 
LOOK  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  wnUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fsscbx]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rboou> 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  at- 
tention baa  been  paid  In  recent  weeks, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  press,  to 
Florida's  Fourth  District  represented  by 
me.  Some  of  this  attention  has  been 
stimulated,  I  regret  to  state,  by  evidence 
of  tensions,  and  confualone  rising  out 
of  the  Cuban  refugee  assistance  and  re- 
location problems  in  Greater  Miami.  Re- 
cent hearings  conducted  by  my  eoQeague. 
the  gentlemen  from  Rorida.  Congren- 
man  Clattsi  Pxrpn,  and  myself.  In 
Miami,  Fla..  as  weU  as  hearings  today  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  aU  have  dwelt  on  the  prob- 
lem areas  of  the  Greater  Muonl  situa* 
tion. 


Complicated  as  the  situation  Ims  ^^ 
the  past  3  years  due  to  the  r— -  *■ 
of  approximately  200,000 
ing  the  tyranny  and  v»/|jrcaaon  mt 
Castro's  Cuba  into  the  Greater  mu^ 
area,  the  local  governments,  ehinSr 
institutions,  and  private  titisens  ^2 
opened  their  purses  and  hearts  and  ^2 
tremendous  effort  to  solve  the  ^^ 
National  recognition  has  been 
their  fine  efforts. 

Doubtless,  this  has  weighed  bonfl. 
in  the  consideration  of  Dade  Cbon? 
Fla,,  for  receipt  of  the  1062  An  AnJS 
City  Award  bestowed  annually  b>  liS 
magasine  and  the  National  MwddM 
League.  I  am  proud  to  state  t>i|it  »<^ 
County  has  now  won  the  An  AnaZ 
City  Award  for  the  second  time— la  iin 
Dade  received  an  award  jtitniif  wHh  ^ 
city  of  Miami  for  establishing  a  inetm. 
polltan  form  of  government  in  the 
county. 

You  are  doubtless  aware.  Mr.  fiptj^g 
that  the  an  America  dty  pntnm  h 
now  in  its  15th  year.  The  An  fttrtu 
City  Awards  are  given  each  jnear  Is  u 
JJB.  communities  selected  by  a  jury  «( 
distinguished  citizens  and  experts  oa 
government  impaneled  by  the  NatlansI 
Municipal  League,  which  is 
with  Look  magazine  of  the 
awards  competition.     Tlie  aU 

cities  Jury,  which  selected  the 

for  1962.  was  c<nnpo6ed  of  Dr.  Oeorie  E 
GaUup.  director,  American  Imtitate  tf 
Public  Opinion,  former  president  Ki* 
tlonal  Municipal  League;  Mrs.  Eaad 
Blanchard.  president  National  Ednes- 
tion  Association;  Albert  C.  Boyd«  taHL- 
dent  American  Chamber  of  Oooubom 
Executives:  Winiam  T.  Goaaett  fosMr 
vice  president  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Mn. 
Herbert  E.  Hawkes.  president,  AmoiOB 
Association  of  University  Women;  Leo 
Kramer,  assistant  to  the  prealdeatt 
American  Federation  of  State.  Ooantr. 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFLmOO; 
Roy  B.  Martin,  Jr.,  mayor  of  Norfok, 
Va.;  Willard  V.  Merrlhue.  board  diiii- 
man.  Effective  Citlaena 
VenM»  C.  Myers,  publisher.  Look; 
M.  Osbom,  research  assodate,  Yale  TM- 
verslty;  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Phillips,  pred- 
dent.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  \ht 
united  States;  Dr.  Donald  H.  Wdater. 
director  of  Bureau  of  Governmental  R»- 
search  and  Services,  University  if 
Washington. 

In  announcing  the  award.  Diii 
Cotmty  was  cited  "for  the  vigorous  ae- 
tion  of  its  dtizens  in  bringing 
major  improvements  in  their  dtjr, 
thiis  setting  an  example  of  good 
ship  to  the  NaUoa" 

Vernon  C.  Myers,  publisher,  LdA 
magasine,  personally  presented  Hh 
award  plaque  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  ttt 
Miami -Dade  County  Chamber  of  Ooai- 
merce  in  Miami.  Fla.,  on  April  4,  at- 
tended by  dignitaries.  offliciAls  loi 
members  of  the  metropontan  eofuiiiy 
government  dty  of  Miami  officials,  rcy- 
resentatlvea  of  surrwinding  local  fi*- 
emmenta.  membera  of  the  chamber  d 
commerce,  and  Interested  dtiaana 
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It  to  my  pride  and  pleasure,  Mr. 
agMker,  toi>l«oe  in  the  Racoaa  the  news 
2afT  covering  the  award  which  is  in  the 
j[prfl  3S  iasue  of  Look  on  the  newsstands 

today: 

AU.  AMBKA  Obt:  Dabs  Ooontt,  Fla. 

n«a»  County  (Oreater  MUmi)  received  sa 
^  f  lice  otty  Award  in  1067  for  the  work 
It!  cltiaena  did  In  forming  •  ttaen-imlque 
metropoliun  govenunent.  Metro  wma  an 
ituck  on  the  complex  proMeme  thJit  re- 
(ulted  from  the  leek  of  a  goTemment  agency 
«itb  unified  authority  over  public  ee»vloee. 
tnAc.  public  aafety.  and  tans  in  a  cluster  at 
37  oltlas.  Since  19S7,  Dade  County  dtiaens 
vbo  tevor  Uetro  have  bad  to  defend  It  four 
^p.^  Through  the  work  of  the  League  of 
Woman  Voter*,  the  chamber  of  oommeroe. 
go^  the  chamber'!  goremment  raeearoh 
oouDdl.  Metro  baa  been  upheld  at  the  p<dls. 
IB  19M.  builneee  leader*  organised  ICBM 
(Independent  Citlaena  for  Better  Metro)  to 
intt  qualified  people  to  run  for  the  county 
commlaelon.  Three  of  four  ICBM  candldatea 
were  elected. 

OtOft  reeldenta.  teaming  with  various  na- 
tt^y^i  religious  organiaatlons.  have  solved 
Biaay  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  huge 
(190,000)  influx  of  refugees  from  Cuba.  In 
19S1,  vben  propoeals  were  made  in  the  State 
Iflflilatur*  to  oloae  public  aehools  that  might 
be  desegregated,  a  Dade  County  Citizens 
Oommlttee  for  Better  Schools  was  formed. 
Tbe  group  rallied  enough  statewide  support 
to  defeat  the  legislation.  To  date.  30  Dade 
■eboola  have  been  deeegregated  without  in- 
cident. 


INTKR-AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY— A 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  AMERICAN  STATES 

Mr.  WUUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  ^tement  pr(q>hetlc  of  our 
times: 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  In- 
adequate for  the  stormy  present.  The  oo- 
caeloo  U  pUed  high  with  difficulty  and  we 
must  rise  with  the  ooeadon.  As  our  case 
it  new,  ao  we  must  think  answ  and  act  anew. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  that 
America  has  risen  to  the  challenge  in- 
herent in  these  words  is  President  Ken- 
nedy's 10-year  program  of  inter- Ameri- 
can cooperation  known  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

As  with  many  improved  world  condi- 
tions, we  sometimes  unwittingly  turn  our 
backs  on  the  evidences  of  progress  while 
bemoaning  our  inability  to  achieve  our 
Koals.  When  one  views  the  present 
status  of  the  modem  world's  oldest  in- 
ternational organization  and  the  upward 
rteps  taken  by  the  21  sovereign  naUons 
tbat  are  today  members  of  the  Organl- 
»w»  of  American  States,  one  is  mied 
with  pride  and  gratitude  at  the  tangible 
expresBlons  of  Simon  Bolivar's  dream  of 
long  Ago. 

For  it  was  in  1816  that  the  great  Uber- 
Tk  ^^**"  BoUvar,  whom  we  honor  as 
I?l^r*^"  °'  ***"  Americaniam"  wrote, 
in  exile,  his  faoMMs  "Jamaica  Letter '  and 


committed  to  ps4>er  his  desire  for  an 
"America  fashioned  into  the  greatest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  greatest  not  so  much 
by  virtue  of  her  area  and  wealth  as  by 
her  freedom  and  glory." 

In  1890  the  First  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States  was  held  In 
Washington  and  established  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, naming  the  Commercial  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  as  its  central 
ofllce. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  ten  saw  the  re- 
luunlng  of  the  Commercial  Bureau  to 
"Pan  American  Union,"  today  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  of  the  GAS,  and  its  head- 
quarters "House  of  the  Americas,"  was 
dedicated. 

During  succeeding  years  there  have 
been  many  strides  toward  achievement 
of  greater  communication  and  under- 
standing between  the  Americas.  Each 
day  comes  greater  recognition  on  the 
part  of  all  that  our  involvement  wiUi 
each  other's  lives  and  futures  is  total, 
ttiat  the  welfare  of  one  Is  the  welfare  of 
all  In  this  hemisphere.  We  share— de- 
spite differences  of  locale,  climate,  tra- 
dition, and  language — a  common  Inher- 
itance, a  common  hope  for  the  future, 
and  common  objectives — the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  expansion  of  the 
democratic  ideal  that  "what  blesses  one 
shall  bless  all  mankind." 

As  our  President  said  during  his  re- 
cent visit  to  the  University  of  Costa 
Rica  at  San  Jose : 

We  are  embarked  upon  a  great  adventure 
together  and  that  Is  the  task  of  demonstrat- 
ing to  a  watching  world  that  fraamen  oan 
conquer  the  ancient  enemies  of  man,  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  hunger;  of  protecting 
freedom  against  thoee  who  would  destroy  It; 
of  bringing  hope  to  thoee  who  search  for 
h(^>e;  of  extending  liberty  to  those  who 
lack  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  following  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Kennedy,  who  on  last 
February  11  proclaimed  April  14  as  Pan 
American  Day  and  the  week  of  April  14 
through  April  20  as  "Pan  American 
Week,"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Organi- 
sation of  American  States  and  to  urge 
their  conUnued  support  of  our  national 
intent  to  implement  our  mutual  aspira- 
tions by  the  creation  of  an  era  dedicated 
to  peace,  plenty,  and  progress. 


VS.  IMMIGRATION  SERVICE  MER- 
ITS HIGH  COMMENDATION 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll]  may  extend 
his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Easter  season,  which  heralds 
the  renascence  not  only  of  religious  ideals 
and  fervor,  but  also  of  renewed  physical 
vigor  and  joy  In  dally  living  surrounded, 
as  we  are,  by  all  the  glorious  sights  and 
fragrances  of  springtime,  perhaps  we 
may  well  give  thought  to  the  wellsprings 


of  our  national  greatneaa— the  eaaential 
qualities  which  symlxdlae  America. 

Strip  away  the  outward  trappings  of  a 
militarily  strong  worfil  power,  one  which 
has  pioneered  great  technological  and 
scientific  advances,  a  nation  of  vigorous 
and  materially  blessed  dtiaens,  and 
what  do  we  find? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  greatness  of  our  Nation  lies  not  in 
these  more  tangible  accomplishments — 
important  as  they  are  in  the  contempo- 
rary world — but  in  the  spiritual  qualities 
of  tender  compassion,  generosity  of  spirit, 
and  warmth  ot  heart  which  over  the 
years  has  come  to  symlxdize  America  in 
the  yearning  minds  of  the  oppressed,  the 
hungry,  and  the  needy  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

I  am  led  to  think  on  these  things  be- 
cause of  the  recent  remarks  by  Mario  T. 
Noto,  Associate  Commissioner,  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  at 
a.  Kiwanls  Club  luncheon  in  Miami,  Fla., 
on  March  29, 1963. 

Mr.  Noto  addressed  himself  to  the  sub- 
ject of  "Public  Opinion  and  Enforcement 
of  Immigration  Laws."  In  delineating 
the  scope  of  the  responsibilities  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  the  efficient  and 
comprehensive  outline  of  the  mundsme 
workings  of  the  Service  seemed  to  be 
constantly  blurred  by  the  insistent 
image  of  the  true  America  which  obvi- 
ously motivates  the  dedicated  workers  in 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  which  persistently  came 
through. 

As  Mr.  Noto  oliserved,  public  opinion 
needs  to  be  fully  and  accurately  in- 
formed before  it  can  truly  evaluate  and 
come  to  a  conclusion.  Incomplete  knowl- 
edge frequently  leads  to  a  distorted  view- 
point. On  too  many  occasions,  alas,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
has  been  depicted,  cartooned,  and  lam- 
pooned as  a  service  which  administers 
laws  with  a  heavy  hand  with  no  thought 
or  regard  of  human  welfare.  As  in  many 
other  areas  of  public  life,  the  distortion 
Is  frequently  more  dramatic  and  more 
easily  remembered  than  the  plain  unvar- 
nished truth. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  little  is  known 
by  the  general  public  of  the  qualities 
of  humaneness  and  compassion  shown 
by  the  Service  to  many  deserving  ones. 
In  the  current  Holiday  magazine,  in  an 
article  on  the  Department  of  Justice, 
you  find  this  paragraph: 

In  talking  with  immigration  officials,  llt-~ 
tie  unknown  acts  of  compassion  come  to 
light.  Not  long  ago  a  bright  Hungarian 
student  came  to  the  Unnwrslty  of  Washing- 
ton, but  hie  temporary  visa  esplred  before 
he  could  finish  bis  studies.  Quietly  and  on 
its  own,  the  Service  made  private  arrange- 
ments for  the  boy  to  fly  to  Brazil  and  re- 
turn a  few  days  later  with  a  new  permit. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  quote  some  of  Mr.  Note's  re- 
mar  Ics: 

At  the  very  outset,  the  Service  has  made 
great  strides  in  creating  the  most  favorable 
impression  of  America  upon  the  arriving 
traveler.  We  have  set  our  beet  foot  forward 
to  show  to  the  world  the  true  American 
image.  This  was  exemplified  by  otir  own 
Preeldent  when  at  the  dedication  of  Dulles 
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JnimatMoaaX  Airport  at  WMhlngton.  D.C^ 
on  NoT«Bkb«r  i7.  IMt.  h«  aald : 

"Most  at  an.  X  want  to  oonunend  tbose  who 
will  be  warldxif  hiere.  tbose  wbo  fly  onr 
planM,  tboM'wlio  man  tboae  plane*,  tbose 
mflBibcn  of  tike  Itninigratlon  Service  who 
win  be  the  flret  Amoioan  that  vlalton  wlU 
a«e  here  In  the  milted  States,  and  I  hope  It 
win  be  posBlble,  bxilldlng  on  ii^iat  hae  been 
done  here  at  Dulles  Airport,  that  we  will 
make  sure  that  all  of  our  airports  and  all  of 
oiir  plen  at  the  seas,  and  all  of  the  people 
who  work  on  them,  show  a  face  of  America 
to  the  world  which  Is  cnu  best  face." 

These  are  the  immlgratlcm  Inspectors  and 
especially  the  oerps  of  immigration  recep- 
tionists. It  Is  of  mtcrest  to  you  that  w* 
hare  placed  a  number  of  them  at  the  ItClaml 
ZntematUmal  Airport  because  this  city  Is 
the  gateway  from  Central  and  South 
America. 

When  we  think  In  terms  of  the  millions 
of  persona  who  are  examined  each  year  by 
the  Service,  and  compare  It  to  the  few 
ctoctee  which  ^jpear  In  the  press  which  In- 
dtoatee  a  lack  of  understanding  or  compas- 
sion for  the  individual,  the  true  measure  of 
the  application  of  governmental  common  - 
sense  Is  revealed. 

Untold  are  the  hundreds  of  stories  which 
Invoke  and  manifest  humane  understanding 
and  eompatabmty  for  our  fellow  man.  But. 
on  the  contrary,  occasionally  a  story  Is  re- 
ported In  the  press  which  althovigh  not  calcu- 
lai«d,  nonetheleas  resiilts  In  portrayal  of  a 
ridiculous  or  harsh  Service.  Thus,  from 
these,  pubUc  opinion  becomes  aroused  and 
because  K  is  as  powerful  as  It  can  be.  It 
beoomes  a  substitute  for  facts.  But,  even 
when  the  truth  is  later  sstabllshed.  It  to  too 
late  because  the  tanage  conjectured  is  beyond 
repair. 

X<et  me  bring  the  Issue  into  sharper  focus; 
we  In  Oovemment  believe  that  our  people 
must  be  more  adequately  informed  so  that 
their  attitudes  and  reactions  will  be  based 
upon  reality.  When  we  speak  of  compas- 
sion of  Oovemment  and  men  toward  our 
fUlow  man  we  need  go  no  farther  than  thto 
dty.  For  here  in  thto  State  and  city,  gov- 
ernment, and  private  persons  have  demon- 
strated their  acceptance  of  the  plight  of  the 
unfortunate  Cuban  refugee  who  has  been 
granted  asylum  from  tyranny  and  commu- 
nism. As  to  them,  both  government  and 
people  have  enforced  the  law  with  under- 
standlng  and  sympathetic  oompasskxt. 

The  ayes  of  the  world  are  f oeosed  upon  us 
today.  They  test  our  tolerance  and  attitudes 
toward  those  who  seek  asylum  ttam.  com- 
munism. And  here  in  thto  very  dty.  the 
Uhlted  States  of  America  has  teleeeoped  Its 
answer.  It  has  manifested  and  proved  to 
tlM  world  that  we  are  tolerant  and  helpful. 
The  true  spirit  of  America  and  its  patriotism 
which  waa  so  »ptlj  exemplified  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  of  thto  Nation  has  been  shown 
apkln  In  Miami.  The  fire  and  the  passion 
for  liberty  and  freedom  which  the  refugee 
has  to  known  only  too  well  by  Americans, 
for  we  too  have  shed  blood  for  such  caxises. 
When  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  began 
to  show  to  the  world  first  its  adherence  then 
Ita  adoption  of  liarrlsm  and  Leninism,  thto 
country  of  ours  gave  refuge  to  thoee  who  fled 
from  that  land  of  tyranny.  As  of  December 
SI.  1963,  there  were  168.&ao  Cubans  in  the 
United  State*  in  temporary  status.  Included 
In  that  group  were  91,831  who  had  been 
paroled  into  the  United  States  aa  refugeee 
from  Cuba.  The  others  had  been  In  the 
United  States  but  could  not  return  beea\ise 
of  their  rejection  of  Castro  and  hto  regime. 
Tou  will  recall  that  on  December  39,  in 
thto  city,  speaking  to  the  released  Cuban 
prtooners   of    Brigade   aOM,    our   President 


people*  because  at  a  time  of  need  you  im- 
selflshly  gave  shelter  and  comfort  to  these 
unfortunates.  Tou  will  aerve  for  all  time 
to  remind  u»  that  toleranoe  and  '^mpesirlon 
can  be  side  by  side  with  the  enforcement  of 
law.  For  when  the  flnal  story  to  told  with 
objectivity  and  fairness,  puMle  opinion  will 
arciatnri  your  dty  and  State  as  a  numumant 
to  sanctuary  and  hope,  which  freedom  loving 
peoples  in  the  world  will  long  cherish. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  Intend  to  gloss 
over  without  recognition  the  more  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  activities  of  the  XJ3. 
Immigration  and  NaturallzaUon  Serv- 
ice— its  administering  of  the  Immigra- 
tion laws  which  are  applicable  to  aliens 
who  are  a  minority  of  the  peoples  among 
us  and  which  laws  transcend  a  multitude 
of  areas  in  the  neld  of  social  welfare, 
domestic  relations,  national  security, 
criminal  laws,  and  various  others.  In 
the  Imi^mentatlon  of  the  immigration 
laws  one  finds  the  undesirable  alien  who 
Is  of  the  criminal.  Immoral,  narcotic 
classes,  and  many  others  who  hold  dis- 
regard and  contonpt  for  our  laws  and 
are  a  Might  upon  our  society — 669  such 
aliens  were  deported  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Subversives  in  o\ir  midst,  working 
to  foist  the  alien  and  cancerous  Com- 
munist doctrine  upon  our  society,  after 
due  process  of  law,  have  been  deported. 

However,  it  Is  the  quality  of  mercy 
which  Is  the  natural  corollary  of  true 
Justice,  as  expressed  in  the  day-to-day 
actiyitles  of  the  n.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  which  I  wish  to 
extol  today. 

In  eomclusion,  Mr.  Sneaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  Mr.  Noto  for  his  public  recog- 
nition of  the  qualities  of  unselfishness, 
tolerance,  and  compassion  which  he  has 
correctly  attributed  to  the  dtlaens  of 
Greater  Miami  wbo  I  am  proud  and 
privileged  to  represent  as  Congressman 
for  the  Fourth  District  of  Florida. 


^prtfj 


"I  assure  you  that  it  to  the  strongest  wish 
of  the  people  of  thto  ooimtry  that  Cuba  shall 
one  day  be  free  again." 

When  that  day  arrives,  you  of  thto  dty 
will  long  live  in  the  hearts  and  minrta  of  all 


CARL  ESTES  DAY 

Mr.  -waUB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PancAii ]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ricots  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  E^Deaker.  Carl 
Estes.  publisher  of  prominent  news- 
papers in  northeast  Texas  at  Longvlew. 
is  an  outstanding,  public  qDirlted.  civic 
minded,  and  patriotio  American. 

J\ist  recently  the  city  of  Longvlew, 
where  he  has  resided  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  honored  him  by  setting  apart 
a  day,  April  3.  1963.  in  his  honor. 

I  Shan  always  be  grateful  to  Carl 
Estes  for  his  substantial  and  effective 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Lone  Star  Steel 
Co.,  which  greatly  contributed  to  the 
location,  establishment,  and  success  of 
that  steel  company,  which  is  located  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Friday. 
April  5,  1963.  carried  the  foDowlng  news 
item: 

Cabi.  Sstxs  Dat  PkoczjOmzo  zk  Lomcvocw 
LoKovxBW,  Tax. — Carl  L.  9tU»,  publisher  oi 

the  Longvlew  News  and  Journal  and  widely 


known  in  the  industrial 

was  hOBosed  Wedaseday  ba'taL'^  **<■ 

mission,  which  set  apart  the  das  hiS  a^ 

in  connection  with  Texas  Industrial  wS? 


next 

A  copy  of  the  proclanwtkm. 
plaque,  was  presented  to  the 
the  mayor  at  a 
members  at  the  o 

-My  oolleaguee  and  I  are  dsUghtsd  tak^ 
thto  opportunity  of  hoaorti^  y«B  -  T? 
Tbmllnson.  "Tou  have  done  man  {«  mH 
Texas  than  any  man."  *** 

The  action  was  taken  toy  the  etty  theiMk. 
lutton  said,  "as  a  token  of  ota  is'lu— ^_i 
respect  and  in  public  recognition  «#  ^!r' 
paralleled  leadership  and  InvatuaMs  ^^ 
trlbutlons  he  has  made  and  ooBUaai^^ 
make  toward  eetabllahnwnt  at  a  hum  aJ* 
nomlo  base  through  industrial  gravS  im 
expansion  In  Longvlew  and  our  netgkbJZa 
region."  ™ 

Publisher  Estes.  the  proclaraatiOB  ett. 
tinued.  "has  long  been  the  Tssdlnt  iiiiiiam 
of  indvistrlal  development  in  TcsigiUe  ^ 
chief  salesman  of  thto  areali  advaniMn  tl 
Industry,  has  led  personally  and  wlthiZay 
success  campaigns  which  resulted  la  taW 
Ing  In  many  basic  industrls*  to  the  TnMiL. 
area,  and  continuee  to  support  pHiMiult 
and  through  hto  puMlcatlons  every  mmZ 
new  and  expanded  industry  In  our  mm." 

The  Shreveport  Times.  April  5.  uq, 
carried  the  following  news  item:  ' 
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Cabi.  XSra  Day  Bslb  nr  Lomovbw 
LoMQVBw.  Tax. — Carl  L.  Sites.  Longite* 
newspaper  publisher  and  widely  known  la 
the  industrial  development  field,  was  boa- 
ored  Wednesday  by  the  Loagvtew  City  oqm- 
mission,  which  set  apart  the  day  la  kk 
name  in  connection  with  Texas  ladmtrtal 
WeA. 

Oarl  Bstes  Day  in  Longvlew  was  pimia^ii 
by  liajror  J.  Clyde  Tomllnson  as  ons  «  Mi 
last  ofllcial  acts  before  he  retire*  tiem  «An 
next  week. 

A  copy  of  the  proclamation,  insarlbttf  oa 
a  plaque,  was  presented  to  the  publlabv  ^ 
the  mayor  at  a  ceremony  attended  by  til 
member*  of  the  commission.  "My  coOssimi 
and  I  are  delighted  to  have  thto  opportoiriti 
of  honoring  you,'  said  TomlhMOi,  "yss 
have  done  more  for  east  Texas  thao  mf 
man." 

The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Aprfl  I, 
1963,  carried  the  following  editorial: 


LOMovnw'a 
Ifoet  east  'Tnana  dont  need  to  be  tril 
why  Longvlew  celebrated  Carl  Kites  Diy. 
l^or  decades  thto  colorful  publisher  and  to- 
dustrlal  leader  has  been  a  cr\issder  for  1k» 
advancement  of  east  Tixas.  It  to  gratH)ii| 
to  any  man  when  thoee  who  know  kla  feal 
express  their  appreciation.  Tb  Ifr.  Ma 
and  to  hto  Longvlew  News  A  Journal,  ttt 
Dallas  News  Joins  in  felicitations. 

The  Governor  of  Texas,  the  Honorskk 
John  Connally.  sent  the  following  bms- 
sage: 

OovaBNOs's  TMi.acaAM 

LOIfGVIXW  NXW*  ft  JOtnUTAL. 

XAtHffVttU,  TtS- 

Congratulations  to  Carl  Xstss  and  the  dtl- 
sens  of  Longvlew  on  Carl  Bites  DBf.  to 
hto  role  as  publtobsr  of  aa  outlanding  ■**» 
paper  and  as  a  eltlacn  he  hsa  eonWU>«M 
greatly  to  the  Journalism  profssslon  sadtt* 
growth,  progress,  and  vitaUty  of  Loagflie 
and  east  Texas.  He  to  esteemed  thiuuglMl 
the  State  and  Nation  for  hto  dedleatsd  mn- 
ice  to  humanly.  Best  wtohee  for  eoDtUiaii 
health  and  happlneas. 

Jomm  OotmutXr 
Ocvemor  of  Ttxtt. 


By  unanimous  eoiiaent.  leave  of  ab- 
jence  was  granted  to  Mra.  Hannr.  for 
April  22,  23,  24.  29.  and  M,  on  account  of 
busUiess  in  her  distrlet. 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKB 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CotraKOSioifAXi 
fttcou,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
trsf  granted  to: 

11^.  Whittkm  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  the  remarks  he  made 
today  on  HJl.  W17. 

(Die  foUowlnc  Members  (at  the  re- 
qoiit  of  Mr.  HaasHA)  and  to  Hx^lude  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Iff.  Cahzll. 

ICr.  Pnxioif . 

Ur.  MacOtXGOK. 

(Tbb  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wn.Lis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.aroB. 

Ifr.Bouun. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'elock  and  33  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
joonied  ontn  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
AprQ  10, 1963,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  (X>MMUNICATION8. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive eomnninleations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker^  taUe  and  referred  as  follows: 

SS4.  A  letter  from  th«  Comptroller  Oensral 
U  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  the  fourth 
sanaal  oompUatlon  of  General  Acoounting 
Oflks*  findings  and  ~«"Tim^r^-^t^nT  for 
ImproTlng  Oovemment  operations  (relating 
l«r  the  aaost  part  to  the  fleoal  year  1M3)  <H. 
Doe.  No.  M):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
Bsnt  Operations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

0M.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Joint 
Oanunlttee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation, 
traamuttlng  a  report  covering  refunds  and 
wsdlts  of  mtsmal  revenue  taxes  for  the 
teal  year  ended  Jxme  80.  IMO,  pursuant  to 
■stioa  eeOS  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code 
if  MM  (B.  Ooo.  No.  a?);  to  the  Committee 
•  Ways   and   Msans    and    ordered    to    be 


Ml  A  letter  tnm  the  Seoretary  of  the  Air 
jy*;  transmitting  ooplsa  of  the  Air  l»ort9e 
wport  lUtled  "Ssal-Annual  Research  and 
"•'••epmsnt  Procurement  Action  Report." 
•Wch  coven  the  periods  for  January  1 
tMoogh  June  30.  IMS.  and  July  1  through 
«»•■»*»«  «1.  l»«a.  pursiumt  to  section  asS7 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
Blttse  on  Armed  Servloss. 

•IT.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
•nl  of  the  United  Statea,  traiMmlttlng  a  re- 
port on  the  cxamlnatlaii  of  the  accounts  and 
flaancui  sUtemento  of  the  general  supply 
land.  Oeneral  Services  Admlntotratloa  lor 
»•  fiscal  yaar  ended  June  80,  1963;  to  the 
o»mlttee  on  Oovemment  Operatlona. 
,.••••  ^  letter  from  the  AcUm  Archivist  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  report 
«tt*  Archivlet  of  the  United  Statee  on 
[««■  propoeed  for  dtopoeai  under  the  Uw; 
to  tte  Committee  on  House  Admintotratlon. 
th^JL  }^'  ^'^^  ""  Secretary  of  the 
iTissury  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 


blU  anUtied  "A  bUl  to  authorise  the  Presl- 
deiit  to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
eoUleloos  at  ssa";  to  the  Committee  cm  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Ptoherles. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  B^nKlng  and 
Currency.  HJl.  8881.  A  blU  to  authortae  the 
Housing;  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
to  provide  additional  asstotanoe  for  the  de- 
velopment of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
mass  transportation  systems  in  metropoli- 
tan and  other  urban  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  Mo.  ao«). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.   BONNER: 
HJt.  6888.  A  bill  to  promote  State  com- 
mercial  fishery   rssearch   and   development 
projects,  and  for  other  purpoess;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  ^"ine  and  risheries. 
HJL  8640.  A  blU   to  remove  the  percent- 
age limitations  on  retirement  of  i»nii«t^w1  men 
of  the  Coast  Ouard,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BONNER  (by  request) : 
H.R.  5M1.  A  bUl  to  grant  increased  bene- 
fits to  persons  receiving  cash  relief  under 
the  Panama  Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July 
8,  1937,  and  to  extend  cash  relief  bexxeflts  to 
widows  of  recipients;  to  ths  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif ornU: 
HJl.  6643.  A  blU  to  assist  the  States  in 
providing  necessary  Instruction  for  adults 
not  profictont  in  basic  educational  skiUs 
through  grants  to  States  for  pilot  projscts, 
improvement  of  State  services,  and  programs 
of  Instruction;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  6543.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provtolons 
of  the  aot  or  October  11,  1»48  (68  Stat.  7«8, 
ch.  672;  32  D.C.  Code  417) ,  to  authorise  the 
coomiltment  of  persons  of  unsound  miT^d 
foond  on  Federal  reeemaUmis  in  lioudoun 
County,  Va.,  to  St.  wt^K^K,  Hospttal  in  the 
Dtotrict  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CX>RMAN: 
RA.  6544.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  230(h) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  permit  the  in- 
surance under  that  section  or  section  308(k> 
of  a  loan  nuuto  to  a  homeowner  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  paying  the  cost  of  public  improve- 
manta  for  which  (by  assessment  or  other- 
wise) he  to  legally  liable;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DIOOS: 
HJl.  6645.  A  bill  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Justice  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  under 
certain  clrcxunstanoes,  dlscloee  the  current 
addressss  of  husbands  and  parents  who  have 
deserted  their  famUles;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5647.    A  bill  to  effectuate  and  enforce 
the  constitutional   right  to  the  equal  pro- 


tection of  the  laws,  and  for  other  purposee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlelary. 
By  Mr.  OARMATX: 
HJt.  6648.    A  blU  to  provfcU  that  the  Ux 
on  admlsskms  shaU  not  apply  to  admission* 
to  a  moving  plctore  theater,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HJ1.654B.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  808(b) 
ot  the  Interstate  Commsree  Act.  as  amended, 
rrtatlng  to  the  water-carrier  bulk  commodity 
exemption,  and  for  other  purposss;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com-  ^ 
meroe. 

HJt.  6650.  A  bill  to  amend  seeti<m  909  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1034.  as  amend- 
ed, in  order  to  grant  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  authority  to  grant 
special  temporary  authorisations  for  up  to  60 
days  for  certain  nonbroadcast  operatloiM;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  ^>r«lgn 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
HJl.  6561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
26,  1030,  relating  to  conveyancee  of  eertaia 
parts  of  rights-of-way  by  railroad  eompa- 
nles;    to   the   0<munlttee   on   Interior   and      ^ 
Insular  Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS:  | 

H.R.  6658.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid  plan  for 
fire  protection  by  and  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  certain  adjaemit  oommrunltles 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;" to  the  Committee  on  the  Olstriet  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  6663.  A  blU  to  provide  that  persons 
who  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  during 
World  War  I  may.  If  they  pnnssss  oertaln 
quallficaUons,  wear  the  Dlsttngutabed  and 
Presidential  Unit  Citations  and  Combat  In- 
fantryman's and  Medical  Badges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Oer vices. 

HJl.  6554.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  award 
of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  to  esrteln  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I;  to  the  Coounlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna : 
HJl.  6665.  A  UU  to  amend  title  87,  United 
Statee  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  bask; 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  semces, 
and  tar  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROBISOIf : 
HJl.  6556.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide 
aa  additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  to  physi- 
cally or  mentaUy  Incapable  of  caring  for 
himeelf;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  5657.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  that  the 
coet  of  all  medicine  and  drugs  for  the  tax- 
payer and  his  spouse,  rather  than  only  the 
excess  of  1  percent  of  adjusted  gxusa  income 
as  otherwise  provided,  may  be  included  in 
computing  the  medical  expense  deduction 
where  such  taxpayer  or  qwuse  to  66  or  over; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HJl.  6668.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Area  Be- 
development  Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevak^Haeat  areaa; 
to  the  Committee  on  Tinnung  and  Currency. 
HJl.  5559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on    the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 
HJl.  6560.  A  bOI  to  amend  the  l^sriff  Act 
of  1980  to  Impoee  additloikal  dwtiee  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  eaeh  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Oomaaittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BATES: 
HJl.  5561.  A  bill   to   promote  State  oem- 
mercial   fishery  research   and  development 
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project*,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  ot  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  6662.  A  bill  to  clarify  paracraph  4  of 
section  16  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of 
1943    (66  Stat.  868):   to  the   Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HEMPHILL: 
HJl.  5663.  A   bill   to   clarify   paragraph   4 
of  section   16  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1042  (66  Stat.  368) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  KTL: 
HJl.  6564.  A  bill  to  retrocede  a  f>ortlon  of 
the   District   of   Columbia   to    the   State   of 
Maryland:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  MAT: 
HJl.  6666.  A  Mil  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  construction  charges, 
and  Increased  operation  and  maintenxmoe 
charges  when  Irrigable  lands  are  taken  for 
nonagrlcultural  uses  tmder  Federal  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
TnsiHar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Mnj.TKKN: 

HJl.  5666.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  imp<M^- 

tlon  of  flat  glass  which  is  the  product  of  any 

country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 

communism:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  THOMPSCMf  of  Louisiana: 
HJl.  6670.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
easements  in  Intracoastal  Waterway.  Lake 
Charles  deep  water  channel;  to  the  Ccnnmlt* 
tee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUB  Of  Oalifomla: 
H.J.  Res.  3T7.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  (X>LLISR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  133.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithu- 
ania. Estonia,  and  Latvia:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  nile  JLXH, 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  me- 
morializing the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  monopolistic  and  restrictive  prac- 
tices in  the  drug  Industry,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  OSTXRTAO: 

HJl.  6667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  minimum 
beneflto  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insxirance  program  for  certain  in- 
dividuals who  have  attained  age  73;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  6668.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  State  and  community  youth 
employment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.B.  5669.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
loe  Retirement  Act  to  permit  the  recovery  by 
the  Government  of  amounta  due  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  the  settlement  of  claims  under  such 
act,  and  for  other  pmposee;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servlca. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLimONS 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXll.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
HJl.  6571.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Noble 
Frank  Smith  and  his  wife,  Vl(^  Smith;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  5673.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Diran  Sobajian;   to  the  Comniittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMERON: 
HJl.  6673.  A    MU    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Concetta  Momtaloa  De  Plro;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARET: 
HJl.  6674.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
Zgagliardlch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  FLNNEOAH: 
HJl.  6676.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Mr. 
Demos  Botsaris;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary. 


By  Mr.  HALL: 
HJl.  5676.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Li  t^ 
Frank  W.  Bailey  shall  be  retained  oTs^ 
duty   untU   August  31.    1963;    to  the  2? 
mlttee  on  Armed  Servtoea.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  MULTXR: 
H.R.  5577.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  b..^ 
llBta   Oravina;    to  the  Oommittee  wTi 
Judiciary.  --•  w  % 

By  Mr.  OL8BN  of  Montana- 
HJl.  6678.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Sakellarts;     to     the   « Committee 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAO : 
HJl.  6679.  A    biU    for    the   relief   of  t^ 
MarU  Curatolo;   to  the  Committee  «^ 
Judiciary.  ^  "• 

By  Mr.  R06TENK0WSKI: 
H.R.  6680.  A  blU  f or  the  xeUtf  of  Oiite 
A.  Eld:  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  JuaZT 
ByMr.  ROTBAL:  '~~*' 

HJl.  6681.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Um  ^ 
fred  Stahl;  to  the  Committee  m  «L 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5683.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ChtoM 
Hoehlaaki;  to  the  Committee  oaS 
Judiciary.  .  -.-^ 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  6683.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bdg.  a«. 
Fred   C.    Gray;    to   the   Committee  «■  ^ 
Judiciary.  ^ 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.R.  6684.  A    bUl   for   the   relief  cf  OMi 
Ransom  C.  Ai^ln;  to  the  Committee  oa  t^ 
Judiciary. 
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PETmONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  pettttitt 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerfc'i  doi 
and  referred  as  foUoira: 

83.  By  Mr.  NORBLAD:  Petition  of  Us  I. 
Volker  of  Newport.  Oreg..  and  M  oUy^m. 
titionlng  the  Congress  to  preserve  the  ■». 
roe  Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on  Fontai 
Affairs. 

84.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petltioa  «f  Ua. 
rence  W.  CRourke.  city  admlnlstratar.  tf^ 
of  commerce.  Los  Angeles.  Calif..  rsMhs  li 
posthTimousIy  commending  Oongrss^ai 
Clyde  Doyle  upon  a  long  and  dlsttagoliari 
career  of  public  service;  to  the 
on  House  Administration. 
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ProTOcative  Qaettiou  G>nc«nuBf  Space 
Prognun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   mW    JBUKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UWriXD  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  9. 1963 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
Toric  Times  of  April  7  contained  an  edi- 
torial that  raises  a  number  of  provoca- 
tive questions  concerning  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Commit- 
tee have  a  particular  responsibility  to 
make  s\ire  that,  as  the  Times  put  it.  we 
are  putting  first  things  first  and  that  we 
are  getting  our  money's  worth.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  is  the  question  of 
duplication  of  facilities.  The  complex  of 
NASA  installations  and  laboratories  has 
been  growing  at  a  staggering  rate. 


Is  each  new  facility  really  necessary? 
This  ia  the  question  we  must  ask  and  to 
which  we  must  find  the  "hard"  answer. 
Is.  for  example,  a  separate  new  elec- 
trcmlcs  research  center,  such  as  NASA 
has  proposed  for  the  Boston  area,  truly 
essential?  This  is  a  question  which  I 
raised  publicly  stnne  time  ago  and  which 
I  believe  our  committee  will  want  to  ex- 
plore thoroughly  when  the  authorization 
bill  comes  before  us. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Rbcokd  the 
text  of  the  Times  editorial  and  of  a  re- 
cent statement  ccmceming  my  inquiry  to 
Air  Force  Secretary  Zuckert  with  regard 
to  alleged  duplication  of  facilities  by 
NASA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rccoro,  as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1063] 

COWTUSION  IH  SPACX 

The  latest  Soviet  space  achievement,  an- 
other liuiar  exploration,  emphasizes  the  need 
for  a  searching  look  at  the  U.S.  space  pro- 


gram, ita  organisation.  Its  managemwi 
goals. 

From  the  beginning,  our  program  bssfe 
hampered  by  a  dichotomy  of  oi 
and  effort.  The  National  Aeronauttss 
Space  Administration  was  supposed  is 
centrate  on  developing  the  peaceful  vam 
space;  the  military  were  to  work  tasai 
hand  with  it.  In  praotlee  NASA  has  p 
empted  the  man -in -space  program,  sal 
many  areas  in  which  the  military  sboidi 
concerned  has  exhibited  a  propensttf  I 
empire  bxiUding  and  politics;  la 
and  installations  which  dupUcate 
ready  existing  in  the  Armed  Forces 
been  bestowed,  with  prodigal  hand, 
various  deeervlng  sections   of  the 

Specific  instances  of  this  kind  of 
tlon  have  been  cited  in  recent  weeks, 
congressional  eyebrows  were  raised 
when  an  expensive  electronics 
center  was  proposed  for  the  Boston 
home  bailiwick  of  the  youthful  new 
from  Massachusetts.  Now  the  Air 
a  memorandum  has  suggested  that 
•77.671.000  of  projected  NASA  co: 
costs  represent  unnecessary  duplicatloa 
existing  facilities.  NASA,  for  instancs.  | 
poses  to  build  at  Moffett  Field.  Calif.,  s  1 


faoUltj    at    a    cost    of 

., siplte  the  fact  ttos  Air 

has  long  malatataed  superb  bloasiio- 
labcratartas.  wlUeh  MASA  has  de- 

^^m   So   OS*. 

Tbsrs  are  two  key  questions  which  should 
ks  sDSWVStf:  Tits  first  Is:  Ars  we  putting 
flfst  thli^  ftnst?  And  tbs  seoond  is:  Ars 
ve  ji^ng  our  nu>ney's  worthT 

Ws  Mgne  with  Dr.  Edward  Welsh,  executive 
ascretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Spsos  Couneil,  that  Russia  will  not  hesitate 
to  MS  speee  for  mmtary  purposes,  and  that, 
M  Dr.  WMah  put  it,  the  "abtltty  to  defend 
ovnslvss  la  spaoe  against  threats  from  spaee 
(M  antlsateUlta  capability,  for  Instanos) 
ti  ss  uMsntist  M  preparedness  in  any  of  the 
otlMT  dsftnrt  dimensions."  Tet  the  military 
devetopment  of  space  applications  clearly 
)igg  been  subordinated  to  NASA  programs 

SBdffO*!*- 

•nils  subordination  of  secuilty  goals  and 
the  organisational  split  la  our  space  pro- 
ptm,  with  the  tinnecseesry  dupUeatlon  it 
hu  entailed,  create  doubt  that  all  the  money 
apffOfrlatad  for  space  is  being  utilised 
vtssly.  The  President  himself,  in  defending 
Ills  space  program  at  his  news  conference, 
flMk  doubt  OB  whether  aU  the  funds  were 
veil  spant^  Congress  should  make  a  detailed 
sti^  of  the  entire  program,  and  partlctilarly 
of  Ns  organisation,  its  management,  and  its 
goals. 

IkrqoiBT  or  SxcarrssT  Zxjckmmt  by  SSMsroa 
CuvFOKS  F.  CasB 

Senator  Cldtobo  P.  Casb.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  disclosed  that  he  has  telegraphed 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Fnxie  Eugene  M.  Swok- 
«t  requesting  an  expeditious  report  on  a 
news  story  concerning  an  Air  Force  memo- 
randum complaining  that  the  National  Aero- 
nsntliw  sad  Bpaoe  AdBSlalstratlon  eeeks 
-allUoDs  of  doUars  for  f aciUtlss  which  would 
dupUeats  Air  Force  f  aclUtias.'' 

The  news  story  quoted  NASA  Deputy  Ad- 
mlBMrstar  Hugh  Dryden  as  saying  he  had 
bssB  taM  sn  Air  Force  memorandum  had 
been  prepared  charging  that  NASA  Is  *'-*'"^ 
lor  sooslniBOon  of  •77.t71j000  In  faeilltles. 
which  the  Air  Faroe  ssssfts  would  duplicate 
Air  Faroe  facUlttas. 

Buly  in  February.  Senator  Cass  in  a  speech 
Uton  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of 
Oommsroe  said: 

"A  new  propoeal  of  the  administration, 
vhleh  dsserves  very  class  scrutiny  in  this 
eonassMon.  Is  tiM  ptuposal  in  tke  aw 
ts  estskttili  a  iMsto  elaotroiilcs  ressa.. 

tw  in  ths  Orsatsr  Boston  sisa.  wtth  a 

lag  cost  of  MVi  mmiim  and  with  a  projected 
payroll  of  about  a.OOO  persons.  The  eventual 
cost  of  the  facility  is  estimated  by  tbs  Na- 
tlooal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
at  shout  tso  mlllloa. 

"As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
•ad  ^Mwe  SdSDoes  Conunlttee.  I  shall  in- 
iM  oa  the  fullest  possible  airing  of  the 
need  for  construction  of  this  Oovenxment 
taelllty  In  the  face  of  the  tremendoua  elec- 
toonlcs  know-how  and  competence  in  private 
firms  concentrated  In  several  States.  And. 
y^^  tf  tt>e  need  for  a  Oovemmant  basle 
motiiHiifls  research  center  Is  demonstrated, 
vhy  should  not  the  faculties  of  the  alrsndy 
•lettng  Air  Foroe  Flight  System  Develop- 
amtCmt«r  located  in  the  sams  area  be 

Lart  month  the  New  Jersey  Council  for 
«isarch  and  Development,  a  statewide  or- 
HMstion  of  business.  Industry,  tabor,  edu- 
™'"^  "hd  government  promoting  the 
y.^"*  <*  reeearoh  and  devrtopment  In  Nmr 
'wsey,  wrote  Senator  Cass  that  N«w  Jersey 
•"•  ••  kleal  location  for  the  propoeed  etec- 

toSSJT*'^  *"»•  •»<»  potnt«l  out  that 
w  recent  months  several  htindred  enalneers 
JV^Ujeu  Uld  Off  la  the  CarndSTaad 
»M«etewn  area.  Senator  Casa  responded 
»»« If  the  need  for  such  a  facUlty  Is  proven. 


all  arees  «f  the  oountry  i 
Innlwrtim  KMr  Jsraay.  Bm  aMs«  that  ha 
•gresd  witk  the  oouncU  that  the  '^tiVHv 
and  educational  qualiflcatlona  of  New  Jersey 
are  outstanding. 


Imprevemeat  n  Traia  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WnXIAM  T.  CAHILL 


or  wxw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue9dav.  AprU  9. 1963 

Mr.  CAHILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 37,  I  addressed  the  House  and 
complained   about  the   tsrpe  of  servtoe 
being    rendered    by    the    Pennsylvania 
RAUroad   to   passengers   between   New 
York  and  Washington.    I  caUed  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  overcrowd- 
ing   of   passenger   trains,    the    antique 
equipment  being  used  and  the  danger- 
ous conditions  being  permitted  by  the 
railroad.    While  I  know  that  my  com- 
ments did  not  bring  about  the  results 
that  I  am  about  to  mention,  I  neverthe- 
less felt  constrained   to   bring  to  the 
attention    of    the    House    the    effort 
on     the     part     of     the     Petmsylvania 
Railroad  to  Improve  the  service  for  pas- 
sengers     parUcularly      between      New 
York  and  Washington,  announoed  in  a 
release  from  the  PeDasytranla  Railroad 
under  date  of  April  S  and  In  an  article 
In  the  Washington  Post  under  date  of 
Saturday.  April  «.  l»«3.    John  B.  Dor- 
rance.    geno^   manager   of  passenger 
sales  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  an- 
nounced that  50  modem  stainless  steel 
coaches  with  completely  new  totertors 
will  be  added  to  the  fleet  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   Railroad    day-and>alght    trains 
between  New  York.  Phlladdphla,  Balti- 
more, and  Washington  starting  in  Sep- 
tember.    It  Is  also  my  undeiatandlng 
that  additional  dining  cars,  mall  ears, 
and  express  cars  are  scheduled  for  re-' 
habillUtloo   during   the    eomlng   year. 
Mr.  Dorrance  has  announced  that  the 
■dfltttonal  ooadieB  will  more  than  double 
the  number  o<  modem  ears  la  the  New 
Yark-Waafaington  atrrlee.    This  ts  in- 
deed good  news  for  the  travelinf  public 
And  is  an  inrtka tlon  that  tha  nOnmi 
is  sincerely  Interested  in  improvtnt  the 
passenger  servtee  for  the  dtlaens  of  this 
oountry.    I  have  stated  on  several  occa- 
sions that  I  was  convinced  that  the  rail- 
road was  trying  to  drive  pasaengvn  away 
•nd  was  attempting  to  dlsooatinae  pas- 
senger service.    Tills  type  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  Is  a  clear  in- 
dlcation  that  the  railroad  does  intend 
to  continue  patsetiggr  service  and  is  seri- 
ously Interested  In  Improving  it    Even 
the  railroad  will  admit  it  has  had  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory  aooommoda- 
ttons  for  passengers  between  New  YoA 
and  Washingtcn.    Its  desire  and  positive 
efforts  to  correct  these  conditions  cer- 
tainly deserve  notice  and  oommendatlon. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  eompUment 
the   Pennsylvania   Railroad,    Mr.    Dor- 
rance, and  the  other  officials  responsflMe 
for  this  change  in  policy.    I  am  satisfied 
that  a  continuation  of  this  progressive 


policy  will  go  a  king  way  in  restoring  the 
nwiflrtence  of  ttw  timvi^lag  putaHo  la  Hie 
railroad  and  thus  redoce  mppmcUdtf  the 
losaas  now  being  siiatatnad  by  the  rail- 
road In  their  paannger  aevftee. 

I  would  alee  like  to  report  to  the  Oott^ 

^ess  that  as  a  result  of  my  eaaunents 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  representatives 

of    the   railroad,   headed   by   Mr.   Bart 

Viviano,  assistant  vice  president.   J  have 

been  assured  by  Mr.  VMaae  and  by  other 

representatives  of  the  imilroad  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  over- 
crowding and  that  a  sinoere  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  is  being  made 
to  improve  service.  TTie  recent  action 
of  the  talkead  woiM  seem  to  eonflrm 
Mr.  Vivlano's  assurances. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Spreaker,  fair  play  dic- 
tates that  having  openly  criticized 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  I  now  bring 
to  the  attention  of  this  Ooogrees  the 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  iirilrffad  te 
remedy  the  situation  which  prompted 
my  criticism. 


SpMul  Captive  NafiaM  CoMaktae 

EXTENSION  OF  BBCARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARK  KuiXEGOR 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPR8SEMTATTVS8 

Tuetdmw.  Apr*  9. 1993 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaket,  T 
want  to  commend  our  coDeagoes  Con- 
gressman DANna  J.  FlooD  and  Congress- 
man EfywAKo  J.  DuwiNSKi  and  the  many 
other  Members  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations. 

I  siqjport  House  Beenlntton  14  which 
would  establish  the  qiectal  oommittee. 
This  action  is  clearly  In  the  Interests  of 
the  united  States  and  win  hdp  to  fol- 
fill  our  real  responsibility  to  thoee  per- 
sons living  undo*  the  domination  of 
foreign  powers. 

There  is  one  additional  point  that 
needs  to  be  made  and  to  which  I  want  to 
give  special  attention  today.  It  is  now 
evident  that  Cuba  Is  a  captive  nation  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  We  should  now 
add  Cuba  to  the  group  of  nations  whose 
people  no  longer  have  the  opportunity  to 
determine  their  own  form  of  government 
or  to  participate  in  the  day-to-day  pro- 
cedures of  their  governing  authorities. 

As  free  citizens,  we  In  this  country 
must  come  to  reeogniee  that  the  captive 
nations  as  a  group  constitute  not  only 
a  primary  deterrent  against  a  hot  global 
war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  -totalitarian  imperialism  but 
also  a  prime  positive  means  for  the  ad- 
vance of  world  freedom. 

The  International  Commonlst  organi- 
zation has  consistently  shown  that  it 
fears  a  growing  world  knowledge  of  and 
Interest  in  the  captive  nations.  Ad- 
vancement of  this  kind  of  factual  under- 
standing serves  to  explode  the  myths  of 
Soviet  unity  and  exposes  the  true  mean- 
ing of  imperialist  totiOltazianlsm  and 
economic  colonialism  tlirougheat  thoee 
areas  controlled  by  communism. 
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We  need  to  do  evenrthing  we^.ean  to 
tetxw  tbe  facts  to  all  the  world.  I  am 
proud  to  give  my  support  to  House  Reso- 
lution 14  and  I  arse  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same  and  I  reqwetfully  urge  on  the 
PresideDt  <rf  the  United  States  to  affirm 
bis  support 


AprU$ 


Laxities,  IDsffaSties,  Flagraal  Abases 
US. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILUON 

OF  StSW  TOBX 

nV  THS  HOUSK  OP  RXPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  AprU  9. 1963 

Mr.  PIUJON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  reports  to  the  Ckmgress, 
has  disclosed  innumerable  instances 
where  business  firms  in  concert  with,  or 
independent  of.  Government  procure- 
ment ofllcials,  have  extorted  coimtless 
mtnions  of  dollars  out  of  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Our  Government  procurement  pro- 
grams are  riddled  with  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  law.  There  exists  a  combina- 
ti<m  of  utter  incompetaicy,  negligence, 
and  civU  and  criminal  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  three 
briefs  extracted  from  the  rqwrts  of  the 
C<»nptroller  Gteneral  issued  on  March  29, 
19«3. 
nAXMLTorm    ccmr.    ukxiirilt    bmbxchso     bt 

$4S«,800 

Onimmsn  Aircraft  Knglneerlng  Corp.  da- 
dgned  and  developed  the  Navy's  WF-S  attack 
early  warning  airplane.  In  November  19S8. 
and  January  1080.  Onimman  •abcontraetad 
wttli  Haaeltlne  Corp.  for  the  production  of 
qiMre  parta  and  modlfloatlon  Uta  for  the 
WF-2't  airborne  radar  lystem.  The  contract 
waa  laaued  under  the  provUlona  of  a  coat- 
pliia-a-flzed-fee  contract  which  had  been 
awarded  to  Onunman  for  the  production  of 
the  WF-a  aircraft  by  the  Bureau  oS  Aero- 
nautlea.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  disclosed  that  the 
purchase  orders  issued  to  Haseltine  by 
Gnunman  under  this  contract,  totaled 
more  than  $3,050,000. 

llie  OAO  found  that  the  prices  nego- 
tiated for  these  piirchase  orders  were 
$428,800  greater  than  needed  to  cover  the 
costs  Haseltine  could  reasonably  expect 
to  incur.  Even  though  the  purchase 
order  awards  were  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Navy,  the  Comptroller  General 
found  no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate 
that  the  Navy  questioned  the  prices 
agreed  upon  by  Grumman  and  Hazeltine. 
As  a  consequence,  the  padded  prices 
agreed  upon  by  Grumman  and  Haseltine 
were  passed  on  to  the  Government  im- 
der  Grumman 's  cost-plus-a-flxed-fee 
contract  with  the  Navy. 

The  GAO  pointed  out  that  had  the 
Navy  or  Grumman  obtained  and  studied 
Haseltlne's  most  recently  experienced 
costs  or  voidors  quotations  before  the 
fonpal  purchase  orders  were  awarded, 
the  overstated  charges  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $428,800  could  have  been 
avoided. 


The  Comptroller  General  cited  a  num- 
ber oi  specific  instances  wherein  a  study 
of  Hazeltine's  cost  data  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Government  to  avoid  these 
excessive  costs: 

(1)  Haseltlne's  propoaal  Included  eatl- 
mated  material  coats  of  $1.S11.I0  for  each  of 
39  radar  receivers.  At  the  Ume  Haaeltlne 
prepared  Ita  propoaal.  It  had  coat  Informa- 
tion which  Indicated  that  It  had  Inetured 
material  oosts  of  only  $1,071.86  a  unit  for 
producing  the  exact  same  radar  receiver  un- 
der a  previous  purchase  order. 

(2)  Prior  to  preparing  Its  price  propoaal, 
Haaeltlne  obtained  a  price  quotation  of 
$1,936  for  each  of  18  computer  assemblies. 
However,  In  pricing  out  the  18  computer  as- 
semblies In  Its  propoaal.  Haaeltlne  Included 
an  eatlmated  coat  of  $3,146  for  each  unit. 

GAO's  review  disclosed  that  Hazel- 
tine's  proposal  to  Grumman  included 
cost  allowance  of  over  $14,100  for  items 
which  had  not  even  been  ordered  and  for 
costs  which  would  not  be  incurred. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  Haseltlne's 
price  proposal  included  an  estimated  cost 
of  $7,800  for  certain  components  of  the 
frequency  modification  kits,  none  of 
wliich  were  either  ordered  by.  or  de- 
livered to.  Gnunman. 

The  Comptroller  General,  during  the 
course  of  his  review,  found  that  "Hazel- 
tine's  comments  to  the  GAO  were  di- 
rectly contradictory  to  Haseltlne's  rep- 
resentations to  Grumman." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  Gnunman 's  cost- 
plus-a-flxed-fee  contract  with  the  Navy, 
it  undertook  the  responsibility  of  award- 
ing subcontracts  at  reasonable  prices. 
I.  is  evident  that  Onunman.  by  failing 
to  adequately  review  Haseltlne's  price 
proposal,  did  not  properly  discharge 
these  responsibilities. 

Neither  is  it  reasonable  for  Hazeltine  to 
retain  the  $428,800  It  acquired  through 
failure  to  disclose  and  hy  cost  padding. 

The  DQMurtment  of  the  Navy,  having 
failed  to  adequately  review  its  procure- 
ment procedures  on  this  contract,  must 
take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain full  recovery  of  Haseltlne's  unjust 
enrichment 
aiB  yoacB  MsauoBNcx  im  aoBiiMi-waaTXHo- 
Bouaa  ooirnucT 

On  April  10.  1958.  the  Air  Force  Air 
Materiel  Command  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  Boeing  Company  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Bomarc  interceptor  missiles, 
weapon  support  equipment,  and  related 
q>are  parts. 

The  incentive  tsrpe  of  contract  used  in 
this  procurement  provides  for  the  con- 
tractor and  the  Air  FOrce  to  agree,  prior 
to  production,  on  an  estimate  of  costs  to 
be  incurred.  This  is  the  initial  target 
cost,  and  an  initial  target  proflt  is  deter- 
mined by  applying  an  agreed  percentage 
to  such  costs.  Any  overstatement  of 
target  oosts  proportionately  increases  the 
ccmtractors  target  proflt 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  his  re- 
view of  this  contract,  disclosed  that  the 
Government  will  incur  unnecessary  costs 
of  about  $404,500  in  the  form  of  unwar- 
ranted proflts  because: 

(1)  Weatlnghoxiae,  to  which  Boeing  had 
aubooatraetad  a  portion  of  the  contract 
work,  quoted  prlcea  to  Boeing  that  ware 
on  coat  eatlmataa  that  were  higher 
thoaa  Juatlfled  by  Ita  moat  racant 
experience: 


(3)  Boeing,  without  adequately 
thla  price.  Included  It  In  Ita  propoi 
prime  contract  target  price;  atyi 

(3)  Tbe  Air  Force  not  oiUy 
Boeing's  proposed  price  for  the  suboooteZZ! 
Itema  without  adequate  ravlew.  botaS 
allowed  target  and  Incentive  ptoflte  to^ 
baaed  on  thla  price  although  the  suboontoM* 
price  was  only  tenUtlva  and  was  subWtT 
redetermination.  '^^  * 

The  OAO  clearly  pointed  out  that  ai 
the  time  of  negotlaUons  on  the  wiul 
contract,  later  and  more  reliable  eo^ 
data  were  available  to  the  prime  en. 
tractor— Boeing— which  showed  tlMt 
actual  costs  experienced  under  pSat 
purchase  orders  were  substantially  lovw 
than  the  amounts  proposed  by  the  n^ 
contractor.  Boeing  should  most  ear>^ 
tainly  have  considered  this  in  negotfa. 
tlons  with  the  Air  Force. 

The  f oUowing  examples  by  the  Cqoid. 
troUer  General  Indicate  the  extent  to 
which  Westinghouse  padded  their  mg. 
teriel  costs: 
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(a)  OAO's  computation,  baaed  on  pcevl. 
oua  purehaaa  ordera  for  tdantleal  aqulpmsat. 
ahowed  that  unit  materiel  ooata  for  antssM 
subaaaembllaa  ahould  have  been  $6,978  nOm 
than  the  $10,948  propoeed  by  Weatlnghows. 

(b)  OAO'a  oomputatlona  showed  that  tbs 
unit  materiel  costs  for  receiver /transmltt« 
aubaaaembllee  should  have  been  $SJSS 
rather  than  the  $9,198  proposed  by  Westlag. 
house. 

(0)  OAO's  oomputatlona  ahowed  that  tht 
unit  materiel  coata  for  control  unit  sabM- 
aembllea  ahould  have  been  $3,066  rathar  tbaa 
the  $6jai2  propoaad  by  Weatlnghouaa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Boeing  failed  to  evaluate 
the  reasonableness  of  the  bases  on  which 
the  materiel  estimates  were  established 
or  to  relate  the  proposed  materiel  pricei 
to  known  materiel  cost  data  available 
at  Westinghouse. 

The  Air  Force  negligently  accepted 
these  prices  without  change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  profiteering  of  the 
civilian  contractors  in  this  case  coold 
not  have  been  possible  had  the  Air  Foree 
carried  out  its  responsibility  to  review 
the  detailed  support  of  Boeing's  cost  vn- 
posal.  and  to  review  Boeing's  procediurei 
for  satisfying  Itself  that  the  suboontrset 
costs  in  Its  proposal  were  based  on  tbe 
latest  available  cost  datsu 

omrMwnaan    or     th>    asmt    wasim    Iij 
acnxJOH  »  rtss  mxriMoamtaM  rtocvtMMMMt 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  29,  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  disclosed  that  the  U.8.  Army  OonM 
of  Engineers  inourred  unnecessary  eosti 
of  more  than  $1J  million  in  the  procure- 
ment of  new.  higher  priced,  portable  fire 
extinguishers. 

The  Comptroller  General  charged  that 
the  Army  authorized  wide  usage  of  these 
new  high-cost  fire  extinguishers  with- 
out properly  evaluating  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  in  relation  to  the  increased 
costs  Involved.  As  a  result,  large  num- 
bers  of  the  new  tsrpe  extinguisher  were 
procured  and  Issued  for  use  even  tliouth 
a  subsequent  study  indicated  that  sub- 
stantially less  expensive  extinguishers 
would  have  been  adequate. 

This  new  type  of  extinguisher  wai 
adopted  by  the  Army  in  May  1969,  for 
use  in  fighting  liquid-fuel  and  electrical 
fires.  A  Corps  of  Engineers  report  on 
the  new  extinguisher  sUted  that  its  sstl- 


0Ated  cost  was  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
the  item  replaced. 

UT.  Speaker,  it  is  a  proven  fact  that 
the  average  procurement  cost  of  the 
new  extinguisher  was  $20.19  compared 
with  a  cost  of  $18  for  extinguishers 
identical  to  those  already  in  use. 

By  October  1959.  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers had  decided  to  replace  16  other 
fire  extinguisher  models  with  the  new 
type  of  extinguisher  without  evaluat- 
ing the  benefits  to  be  obtained  in  rela- 
tkn  to  the  relatively  high  cost  of  the 
new  eztlngtilsher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers continued  to  use  the  completely 
adequate  current  models,  their  procure- 
ment oosts  for  the  102.678  extinguishers 
in  question  would  have  been  $849,147. 
The  Army  chose,  however,  to  purchase 
the  new  extinguishers  at  a  cost  of 
|2,07S,296.  which  represented  wholly 
unnecessary  excess  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  11.224.148. 

Tbs  Comptroller  General  pointed  out 
that  a  fundamental  management  fail- 
ure occurred  in  this  procurement,  in 
that  a  program  was  adopted  and  al- 
lowed to  proceed  without  foUowup 
ervaluations  to  assure  that  the  costs  In- 
volved were  warranted  in  relation  to  the 
sctoal  benefits  obtained.  A  timely  com- 
PmIsoo  of  planned  costs  with  the  actual 
oosts  being  Incurred  would  have  shown 
at  a  much  earlier  date  the  need  for  a 
critics'  review  of  the  program.  Had  this 
review  been  made,  a  substantial  part  of 
the  excess  cost  could  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  collusion  and  con- 
nivanoe  between  n.S.  procurement  offi- 
cials and  business  firms  has  reached 
alarming  proportions. 

The  Comptroller  General's  reports 
themselves  cannot  cure  this  evil.  There 
must  be  a  fixing  of  responsibility  and 
accountability;  appropriate  disciplinary 
action  by  all  departments;  and  a  strict 
enfcmsonent  of  the  applicable  clvU  and 
criminal  laws. 

AH  the  criminal  laws  written  will  not 
deter  crime  or  protect  the  public  interest 
without  effective  enforcement  agencies, 
prooediues.  and  actions.  These  abuses 
can  only  be  deterred  by  making  exam- 
ples of  the  offenders. 

The  repeated  shocking  losses  and  wast- 
ages In  our  military  procurement  clearly 
indicate  that  the  present  corrective 
measures  being  taken  by  our  responsible 
offldals  are  Inadequate  and  ineffective. 


OpP«rtuuties  m  Biome4kal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  KiNiraaoTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Tuaday.  AprU  9, 1963 
B4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
v^as  recently  privileged  to  address  a 
confer«Qoe  sponsored  by  Northwestern 
university  Biomedical  Engineering  Re- 
•««»  Center  in  Chicago.  lU.  North- 
wMtem  University  has  participated  in  a 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  reUUng  to  the  cooperation  be- 


tween medicine,  biology,  and  engineer- 
ing. The  biomedical  enginewing  re- 
search center  is  the  first  project  of  its 
kind  m  the  Nation.  It  brings  together 
in  harmony  and  teamwork  the  disciplines 
of  medicine,  biology,  and  engineering  as 
a  new  development  in  the  healing  arts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  my  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

OppoeiUNiTiaa    n<    Biomcoical    EMonrKxaurc 
voa  Chicago  Axxa  IWDUaiar 

AN     OrEHUfO     ABaxaACT 

Am  thla  audience  U  aware,  for  a  number  of 
yaara,  I  have  been  reconunendlng  Improved 
abatractlng  of  aclantlflc  Information. 

Let's  start  right  off,  therefore,  with  an 
"abstract"  of  the  principal  polnta  which  wlU 
be  submitted  to  you  thla  evening.  They 
are: 

No.  1.  We  are  at  Just  the  dawn  of  a  dra- 
matic era  of  biomedical  engineering. 

Aeroapace  medicine,  alone,  has  hardly  be- 
gun to  yield  Ita  fantastic  potential  for  \u 
earthbound  clvUlans. 

No.  a.  In  thla  era,  to  move  ahead,  aa 
rapidly  as  possible,  will  require: 

Advancement  of  the  state-of-the-art  in 
many  individual  disciplines. 

The  teamwork  of  all  Interested  dlaclpllnea. 

Here,  I  refer  to  tbe  Individual  and  com- 
bined efforts  of  medical  science,  the  physical 
and  engineering  sciences,  agencies  of  the 
n.S.  Government,  the  unlveraltlea  of  our 
land,  particularly  thelr-^legea  of  engineer- 
ing, achoolB  of  medicine,  and  teaching  hoa- 
pltala,  private  American  industry,  and  pro- 
fessional and  trade  organlzatlona. 

Each  has  an  expanded  role  to  play.  Each 
muat  function  at  Ita  hlgheat  level  of  effi- 
ciency. 

I  ahall  concentrate  aa  I  know  you  would 
wlah,  on  what  the  Federal  Oovemmant 
ahould  be  doing  with  you  and  on  what  yoa 
can  do  In  conjunction  with  It. 

No.  8.  The  path  ahead — ^rewarding  aa  It  la 
and  will  \iltlmately  be — will  not  be  eaay, 
aclentlflcally,  technically,  or,  indeed,  flnan- 
daUy.  Optimism  is  necessary,  but  so  ia 
reallam  as  to  the  practical  obstaclea  ahead. 

Now,  let's  turn  to  each  of  these  phaaee  In 
ttirn. 

THK    VAST    OPFOaiUNlIUJB 

I  have  had  6  years  of  contacta  and  corre- 
spondence with  biomedical  engineers  in  the 
United  Statea  and  throughout  the  world. 
What  they  have  aald  and  written  conflrma 
in  my  Judgment  this  fact:  Biomedical  engi- 
neering offers  Eome  of  the  moat  profound 
opportunities  for  human  service  to  be  found 
anjrwhere  in  health  science. 

Biomedical  engineering  offers,  too,  aome  of 
the  moat  inspiring  opportunltlea  for  the 
American  economic  system  to  demonstrate 
further: 

Ita  aenae  of  public  aervlce. 

Ita  creativity  and  efficiency. 

Ita  awareness  that  there  Is  proflt  to  be 
made  In  leading  the  world  in  meeting  to- 
morrow's needs  with  tomorrow's  anawers. 

American  indiutry  ia  moving  rapidly  ahead 
Into  the  automation  era.  Industry  knows 
that  ayatems  engineering  Is  the  key  to  that 
era.  And,  systems  engineering  will  be  the 
crux  of  tomorrow's  health  services,  tomor- 
row's hoapltala,  tomorrow'a  laboratory  re- 
search Into  organ  systems. 

Biomedical  engineering,  moreover,  offers 
particular  opportunltlea  for  us  of  the  Mid- 
west and  the  upper  Midweat,  provided  we 
sgKreaalvely  graap  theae  opportunltlea. 

For  a  layman  who  still  marvels  at  the 
miracle  of  flight,  what  la  being  done  in  alec- 
tronlca  today  seems  incredible:  Ulnlatxir- 
Ised  Inatrvunentatton — radio  "pllla"  davlaad 
many  yeara  ago  to  relay  Information  from 


Inalde  the  human  body — successful  cardlae 
pacemakers — heart -limg  bypaaa  mnrhtoaa 
the  almost   unbelievable   range  of  existent 
uses  of  ultrasound  and  infrared  among  other 
elements  of  the  electromagnetic  apectrimx. 

And  more  marvels,  furthw  applications 
are  on  the  way: 

The  development  of  physiological  monitor- 
ing systems,  particularly  for  Intensive  post- 
operative patient  care  In  the  Nation's  hoepl- 
tals. 

The  development  of  electronic  Instrtunen- 
tation  which  may  one  day  enable  the  blind 
to  "aee."  the  deaf  to  "hear,-  aa  already  the 
mute  are  being  enabled  to  "apeak." 

The  development  and  refinement  of  ad- 
ditional artificial  Internal  and  external  or- 
gana,  to  replace  dlaeaaed  or  amputated 
organs. 

The  Blmulatlon  of  biologloal  phenomena 
by  analog  oomputera,  leading  to  Increaaed 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Uving  proc- 
esses. 

Specifically,  the  development  of  bold  new 
systems  concepts  for  understanding  of  that 
most  fantastic  of  all  Inatrumenta — the  hu- 
man brain — how  it  leama,  how  It  remembera, 
how  It  thinks,  how  It  sleeps. 

The  use  of  digital  computers  for  the  mass 
input,    "massaging,"    evaliiatlon,    output    of 

biomedical  data  of  unheard  of  complexity 

about  a  single  individual  or  a  mllUon  or  10 
million  individuals. 

And  other  applications,  too  nxunerous  to 
even  highlight. 

TBAMWOaK   NKSaaAaT 

Yesterday's  achievementa  of  this  tjrpe  have 
taken  aweat  and  aome  teara;  and  so  wiU 
tomorrow's. 

Never  before  have  individual  aclentlflc  dla- 
clpllnea been  called  upon  to  develop  faster 
and  to  collaborate  more  cloaely  with  other 
disciplines. 

The  Ph.  D.  and  the  If  J).,  the  blophysiclst 
and  the  biochemist,  the  electrical  engineer 
and  the  neurosurgeon — these  and  a  vast 
nimiber  of  other  types  of  teams  will  be  com- 
municating with  one  another,  working  with 
one  another  as  never  before. 

Traditional  compartmanta  between  diacl- 
plines  have  now  been  ahattered  by  inter- 
disciplinary breakthroughs. 

Telemetering  developments,  alone,  from 
orbiting  space  satellltea  and  man-to-the- 
moon  rocketa  have  altered  and  will  revolu- 
tionise old  sciences  and  engineering. 

THX   TASKS    OF   MAKT    OaOANOATIONS 

It  behooves  every  discipline,  every  organi- 
sation, every  Induatry,  to  appraise  its  paat, 
present,  and  future  role. 

Medical  acience,  in  particular,  wUl  have  to 
revise  both  ita  undergraduate  and  postgrad- 
uate medical  education. 

The  physical  aclencea  and  engineering  will 
have  to  improve  their  curriciilums.  And 
they,  lUte  the  life  aclencea,  wUl  have  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  their  future  special- 
ists, as  well  as  their  generallata. 

Businesa,  trade,  profeaalonal,  and  other 
not-for-profit  organizations  must  reexamine 
their  preaent  services  in  terms  of  tomorrow's 
needs. 

Fortunately,  there  la  abundant  IndlcaUon 
that  thla  Is  being  done,  particularly  by  pro- 
fessional groups. 

I  need  only  cite  the  forward-looking  plans 
of,  to  cite  but  three  groups:  the  Engineering 
Joint  Council  Research  Committee;  the  In- 
stitute of  Radio  Engineera  and  Ita  long, 
eetablished  Professional  Group  on  Medical 
Electronics:  and  the  work  by  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Medical  Electronics, 
among  others  In  this  category,  and  the  work 
of  the  Foundation  for  Medical  Technology  in 
other  not-for-profit  areaa. 

In  all  of  this  concxurent  effort,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  special  obligations. 

roua  TAaxa  or  tkx  xxacnnvB  Baajfca 

No  one  need  be  reminded  In  detail  that 
your  Government  la  spending  In  the  order 
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of  $14.7  billion  a  year  for  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  evahiation. 

Ttie  overwhelminc  proportion  of  that  total 
(•7.4  builon)  Is,  of  ooune.  for  mlUtary  oh- 
jecUves,  with  dvlllan  qpace,  nuclear  energy, 
and  medical  actlritlea  the  three  largest  com- 
ponents thereafter. 

Ijet  me  submit  foiir  tasks  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  as  I  see  them.  In  this  area: 

1.  To  act  iQ  concert  with  on*  anothar  so 
as  to  expedite  the  progress  of  biomedical 
engineering. 

We  need  OMre  Intsragancy  planning  on 
biomedical  englnacxlng.  and  more  Inter- 
agency funding  of  projects  of  common  In- 
terests, more  interagency  consistency  In 
fellowship  and  other  education  ivograms. 

NASA,  the  Atomic  Kncrgy  Commiaslon.  tb0 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  NaUonal  Science  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Federal  AvUtlon  Agutcy  are 
only  beginning  to  realise  common  program- 
ing. 

wo    WABr    AXTTOMATIC    "SKN    OTW'    mOM    SPACX 


3.  The  Federal  agencies  must  act  further 
to  help  convert  military  and  apace  science 
and  technology  Into  dvlllan  technology. 
There  was  a  day  when  some  folks  assumed  a 
••spin  ofT*  of  civilian  byproducts  would  oc- 
cur automatically. 

Fortunately,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  now  more  realistic. 
It  Is  aware  that  miracles  of  ad^tatlon 
of  space  devices  to  users — here  on  earth — 
are  not  going  to  occiir  by  themselves.  An 
aggressive,  grassroots  effort  to  assist  univer- 
sities and  private  industry  m  civiUan-type 
application  is  essential. 

President  Kennedy  has,  as  you  know, 
soundly  proposed  a  Federal  Engineering  Bz- 
tenaion  Service.  Such  a  Service  would  en- 
able the  great  colleges  of  engineering  of  our 
land  to  serve  as  local  packagers  oi  infor- 
mation so  as  to  meet  the  ^Mclsi  needs  of 
local  industry.  Snglneering  ooUegea  should 
Uten.  In  effect,  parallel  the  magnificent  Job 
which  has  been  done  down  through  the 
years,  by  colleges  of  agricultures.  By  means 
ot  the  Tast  county  agent  system,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant 
colleges  have  revolutionlBed  American  farm- 
ing and  made  its  productivity  the  envy  of 
the  world.  Simliariy,  any  company  in  the 
Chicago  area,  or  in  any  other  area,  should 
be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  counsel  of 
its  engineering  schools.  They,  in  turn, 
should  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  sum  total 
of  federally  sponsored  information,  and,  to 
the  extent  feasible  (without  Impairing 
proprietary  rights)  of  i»1vately  sponsored  In- 
formation. 

3.  Information  and  communication  are,  in 
my  Judgment,  the  key. 

There  is  no  single  greater  task,  as  I  see  it. 
than  for  each  Federal  agency  to  put  its  in- 
formation and  conununlcation  house  in  or- 
der and  for  all  Federal  agencies  to  put  their 
mutual  Federal  information  house  in  order. 
In  this  way.  you  In  Eranston  and  yoiir 
coimterparts  anywhere  In  the  SO  States 
should  be  able  to  learn  promptly,  easily, 
about  anything  and  everything  (not  classi- 
fied for  military  reasons)  for  which  you  have 
paid  as  taxpayers. 

Right  now,  there  may  be  as  many  as 
150,000  federally  Bupp<»ted  research  and  de- 
velopment tasks  underway.  Perhaps  one- 
slzth  of  them  are  In  electronics  alone. 
TouYe  paying  the  bill  for  these  projects. 
Tou  personally  should  be  able  to  tap  into 
the  vast  bank  of  information  about  nonclas- 
sified projects,  present  and  past. 

In  my  view,  a  scientist  or  an  engineer 
(whether  at  Northwestern  University  or  any 
private  company)  should  be  able,  by  tele- 
phone, by  letter,  by  telegram,  by  visit,  to 
draw  upon  an  automated  network  of  feder- 
ally sponsored  Information  resources  In 
•very  regkm  of  avr  country. 


In  the  same  manner,  when  you  and  I  make 
a  tdephone  call  from  Chicago  or  Ivanston 
(or  aaywhare  rise  in  the  muted  States) .  we 
tap  Into  a  system  at  tooal.  asgleoal.  »««»«~»«t 
and  tntamatlonal  awitohboesda.  Most  of  the 
•witching  ot  our  ■*t*»**t.  troBi  our  house, 
office,  or  laboratory,  to  a  parson  1  mile  or 
3,000  miles  away,  is  done  autoouttlcally  and 
in  a  matter  of  seconds  or  mlntxtes. 

Hie  day  should  not  be  long  distant  when, 
in  a  similar  manner,  any  Individual  can 
receive  swlfUy  signals  ftom  the  scientific 
reposttorles  of  the  earth.  He  may  want  to 
receive  these  signals  by  ear.  or  by  sight; 
e^.  through  a  print-out  from  the  world's 
"pool"  of  library  and  other  InformaUon 
centers,  or  to  have  the  information  magni- 
fied from  microfilm  or  microform,  displayed 
visually  on  a  TV-Uke  console  at  his  desk. 

If  that  sounds  "Buck  Rogcrlsh.**  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  the  makings  of  this  system 
are  actually  already  in  existence — in  bits 
and  places.  / 

ooN**  SB  MAsnrxjf,  ABotrr  Tova  nrroascATioN 


Tou  of  the  world  of  university  and  indus- 
tary  have  a  right  to  expect  that  your  Oovem- 
ment  will  serve  you. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  acquaint  Psderal  agen- 
cies with  your  specific  Infarmatlaa  needs. 
Tell  them  what  you  want  and  the  way  you 
want  it.    Dont  be  bashfiU. 

I  have  foiind  that,  for  too  long,  even  our 
leading  private  dtixens  and  companlss  have 
tended  to  resign  themselves  to  poor  FM- 
eral  information  servloe.  The  Information 
that  they  wanted  came  in  too  slowly,  or 
they  were  flooded  with  irrelevant  informa- 
tion which  was  totally  useless  In  terms  of 
their  particular  request. 

Sometimes  the  poor  service  was  relatively 
unavoidable  because  Federal  servloe  was 
underfinanced  and  undermanned.  But  now 
there  is  no  excvise  for  any  agency's  fining  to 
fxovUle  taxpayers  with  Information  which 
you  need  and  want  and  which  is  tueful  to 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  to  the  service 
of  hunuui  health. 

Last  September  the  suhcoounlttee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  a  5-hour  hearing, 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Bineau  of  the 
Budget  and  of  every  single  major  science 
agency  in  the  n.S.  Government  testiflsd. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  enlight- 
ening testimony  was  that  given  by  the  able 
Deputy  SecreUry  at  Defense.  Roswell  OU- 
patric. 

Ifr.  Oilpatric  readUy  conceded  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  not  begun  to  per- 
form the  Information  service  which  our  sub- 
committee has  long  urged  upon  it. 

He  promised  to  Improve  the  management 
of  Defense  information.  He  has  been  true  to 
his  word.  In  the  last  5  months,  there  has 
been  a  whirlwind  series  of  actions  within 
the  Defense  Department  and  within  what 
has  heretofore  been  known  ss  the  Armed 
Services  Technical  Information  Agency  in 
particular.  My  hope  is  that  out  of  these  ac- 
tions and  out  of  the  new  Defense  Documen- 
tation Center  will  come  the  first  systematic 
management  and  dissemination  of  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Advance  Besearch 
Agency  Information. 

Following  our  hearing,  there  has  been 
vlgoro\is  followthrough  from  the  President's 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  Two  land- 
mark reports  have  Just  emerged  from  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Cbmmittee — one 
from  its  Panel  on  Information,  one  from  its 
Panel  of  Life  Sciences.  Both  rejMrts  pro- 
vide valuable  Impetus  to  biomedical  in- 
formation advances. 

ou«  anuoNAi.  OPPoaTuicrrr 

We  have  considered  national  efforts  and 
studies.  Now,  what  of  the  needs  of  the 
Mdwestr 

Here  is  a  fourth  phase  of  FMeral  obllga- 
tioa.  but  it  Is  also  a  phase  invtMrlng  our 
own  responsibility. 


Tou  are  probably  famUiar  with  tha  r^ 
that  for  sane  time  now.  I  have  basaT^^? 
steps   to   help  correct  what  I 
vary  dlsterbtng  Imbalance  in  Cfe 
dlstrlkuttan  of  V^«sral  eotitcacfti  tm 
and  deretopnent. 

The  Midwest  and  the  upper  MldWMt  k.^ 
been  getting  the  "short  end  of  Um     ^^ 
not  dellberaUIy.  but  because  of  a  e 
Uon  of  nondeliberate,  nonplanaed 

ments.     Government  decision  after'     

ment  decision — apparenUy  unrelatsil^^ 
creatMl  a  condition  in  which  aearlv  Zv 
o*  all  the  defense  procurement  ta  «  ^J 
west  coast,  and  another  fifth  oo  tbt  m 
coast.  •• 

Thsae  areas  have  earned  much  of  this  mb. 
port,  in  part  through  their  superb  gra^^ 
centers  in  research  and  technology  iS» 
were  in  early,  and  they  are  reurtnctfL  fJ? 
ot  early  Ubors.  — i--^  »•  uvn 

But  they  have  no  monopoly  or  asarHi^ 
Bopoty  in  industrial  or  univerait*  Bkin— 
far  from  It.  ^"~ 

It  U  not  just  a  matter  of  regtaMU  mii 
when  I  point  to  the  magnificent  -ntSB^ 
talents  and  know-how  in  our  own  rtS^ 
It  is  in  the  natural  interest  to  ordustrMs 
the  human  resources  of  the  MMwest  vith 
those  of  the  west  and  east  coasts. 

We  of  the  Midwest  have  some  of  the  r«t 
est  medical  reaouroes  in  the  wsrld.  Vft 
have  some  at  the  finest  englaecrijig  sad  ta- 
dtutrlal  resources. 

The  h&rmonioxis  marriage  of  mldw«t  a. 
glneerlng.  industry,  and  medical  resound 
is  essential.  «-««• 

The  talent  and  know-how  of  aa  tew 
must  be  refined,  poUsbed.  sharpcasd  sat 
matched  to  tomorrow's  Inderal  ^^4  prtvM 
requirements. 

oraxAazm  sxnj.  msoTTva  docatiov 

Everyone  in  this  audience  must  be  ee  ttat 
alert  to  learn  what  our  citlasas  and  wbat 
Uncle  Bam  will  need  aMI  want,  aai  to 
upgrade  our  ability  to  fulflU  those  ass* 
and  wants. 

Kxcellence  in  education — undergraduate 
and  postgradnate — is  the  IndlspeiMshk 
foundation  for  upgrading  our  reglenat  i^MPt 

And  that  is,  of  oourse.  preetssly  «kst 
Northwestern  University's  magnificent  U»- 
medical  engineering  reeearch  ceatar  wll 
offer. 

The  world  will  "beat  a  path"  to  North- 
western's  "door,"  because  Northwestern  U 
determined  to  "beat  a  ptLttx"  to  frontlcn  tf 
man's  knowledge. 

Meanwhile.  I  welcome  the  recent  wtsb- 
lishment  In  Bloomlngton.  Ind.,  of  ths  Mm^ 
spaes  Besearch  Applieatloci  Center,  psrtlslf 
supported  by  NASA,  but  having  stroag  prt- 
vate  support,  as  well.  I  note.  too.  that  Mid- 
west Research  Institute  at  T^ittii  Otj  In 
a  recent  pilot  project  found  around  80  con- 
merclal  applications  for  space  tedmotagy. 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  wkst  «e 
of  the  Midwest  must  do  to  Identify 
tunlUes  and  equip  ourselves  to  fulfill 
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quste  ellnleal  trtoJ.    TMs  takes  time.  mocMy, 
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BCONOMIC  UirriUULTIlS  ABXAB 

And,  now,  a  word  of  caution.  I  have  meop 
tloBsd  the  potential  profits  from  this  vast 
new  field. 

Make  no  mistake.  T^ere  are  potential 
losses,  as  weU.  in  endeavoring  to  serve  both 
the  Federal  and  the  private  market. 

The  fllea  of  our  suboomalttee  eoatsia 
letters  from  many  electronic  and  other  oon- 
panics,  telling  of  their  dlAcxilties  m  selliag 
more  than  a  few  prototype  models  of  their 
most  advanced  instrumentatiOB. 

The  American  HJ>.  and  the  *"^*Tti^"  hos- 
pital are  not  the  easiest  customers  to  Mil: 
■or  staouki  tbey  be.  Where  Mumaa  life  k 
involTed.  evsry  effort  has  to  fee  made  le  mlat- 


instruasents  are  proposed.  laarttaMy.  ■ 
em  sfileaoa  will  prove  osuUoi  abovl 
tailing  new  devices  until  tben  tasa  1 
caraful  basic  and  applied  reaearck  ani 


We  most  always  eaiefully  balanee  our 
for  the  B*v  with  respect  for  tbe  oM.  We 
m«t  always  rs^eot  the  rtglit  of  tHe  MJ>.  to 
aKr*"^  the  most  solid  sctontUlc  proof  of  the 
ttftj  sii<l  efltelency  of  new  Instrumentation. 

There  are  or%r  9jn0  hoq>ltals  In  our  Na- 
tion. Potsntlally.  they  offer  a  great  economlo 
Qiarfcst,  but  in  actuality,  the  hospitals  of  our 
country  have  some  of  the  severest  ftnanelal 
problems  of  any  community  Institutions. 
Sening  new  instrumentation  to  them  in  large 
quantities  has  proven  an  enormously  dllBouIt 
task  for  even  the  largest,  best  established 
tlsctronic  and  other  companies. 

And  so.  althotigh  I  am  happy  to  speak 
of  tbe  promise  ahead.  I  do  also  want  to 
found  this  note  of  realism. 

Industry  will  need  its  most  careful  mar- 
keting surveys,  msximum  engineering  ett- 
aeney.  and  great  patience  and  perseverance, 
If  It  Is  to  ssrve  this  unusual  and  dUBeult 
Bsrkst 

But  afways  remember.  It  Is  a  market 
vortta  serving. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
bslp  you.  Insofsr  ss  possible. 

But  each  of  you  mxist  also  shouldsr  your 
ovn  burdens. 

OOI«CL< 


An  Old  Chinese  proverb  reads  that  "If 
every  man  would  sweep  in  front  of  his  own 
docntsp,  the  world  would  soon  be  clean." 
Tes.  we  are  all  enlisted  in  the  stmggle  to 
cleanse  the  world  of  disesss  and  disability. 
Ths  world  indeed,  stands  on  ths  threshhold 
of  s  new  day  in  diagnostic,  preventive,  our- 
stive.  and  restorative  medicine. 

I  know  that  this  great  intellectual  com- 
munity of  the  Chicago  area  has  a  tremen- 
dous part  to  play  in  the  fashioning  of  that 
new  day. 


Tkt  SpfkfM^  AnMfj,  SolMted  by  Prwa- 
iimt  GMTft  WuUaglM  M  NatkuJ 
Anmrj,  DtigmtHi  as  NaliMd  »». 
tackal  Laadaark  bj  HuAmuA  Paik 
Scnict 


the    appromiatloKii    subcommittee    on 

which  I  sit  WM  holding  >w»aHwgT    5ut  I 

did  send  the  f (blowing  telegram  for  the 
occasion: 

„ .  A»aiL  1. 10«S. 

OoL.  C.  L.  P.  MsDimns. 

Commmndinff  Of^cer,  SpNnf/leld  Arman. 

Spring/Uld.  Mmsa.: 

Be^wt  cannot  join  with  you  psraonaUy 
on  this  momentous  occasion  as  the  Spring- 
IMd  Armory  Is  officially  dsslgnatsd  as  legla- 
tered  national  historical  landmark,  but  oon- 
gressional  duties  necessitate  my  remaining 
in  Waahington.    Ever  since  Preeldent  Wash- 
ington selected  and  Third  Congress  approved 
Springfield  as  site  of  national  armory,  the 
conmiiuiity  and  arsenal  have  grown  together 
In  importance,  have  made  innumerable  con- 
tributions to  national  security   in  wartime 
and  to  national  culture  In  peacetime.    We  in 
Greater  Springfield  can  JusUy  be  proud  of 
the  Springfield  Armory,  its  history,  its  tra- 
dition, its  weapons  development  in  the  past 
and  its  most  recent  contribution,  the  M-14 
Springfield   rifle.     The  fact  that  the  M-14 
Springfield  remains  as  the  Ar^lTs  standard 
rifie  is  testimony  to  the  skills  and  hard  work 
of   the   craftsmen   and   researchers   at   this 
arsenal.     The   armory   has   had   a   glorious 
history    and    it    wiU    also    havs    a    useful 
futme     as     the     Army's     smaU     weapons 
research  and  development  center  of  the  Na- 
tion.    Let  it  be  said  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Na- 
tion's arsenal  system  which  has  sparked  the 
arming  of  this  Nation  in  every  crisis  of  its 
history  and  has  contributed  such  outstand- 
ing weapons  as  the   M-1   Garand  and  the 
M-14  Springfield  rifle  to  the  national  arsenal. 
However,  we  must  not  rest  on  our  laurels! 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  ranewed  effort  in  re- 
search   and    development    at   Springfield    to 
produce  new  generations  of  small  weapons 
ao  vital  to  the  NaUon's  defense  even  in  the 
space  age. 

Edwasd  p.  Boland 
Jfember  of  Congrets. 


mony  at  the  armory,  Bepreeentatlve  BoiAim 
w^te: 

ZMMVMXBASIX     OOl 


^▼•r  since  Prsaldent  Washington  selected 
and  the  third  Oongreas  i^tprored  Springfield 
as  the  site  of  the  national  armory,  the  com- 
munity ami  the  arsenal  have  grown  together 
In  importance  and  have  made  Innximerable 
contributions  to  the  nuttft^ni  security  in 
wartime  and  to  the  national  otilture  in 
peacetime. 

"We  in  Greater  Springfield  can  JuaUy  be 
proud  of  the  Springfield  annory,  its  history, 
lU  tradition,  its  past  weapons  development 
and  its  most  recent  contribution — the  M14 
Springfield  rifie. 

{The  fact  that  the  M14  SprlngfMd  remains 
as  the  Army's  standard  rifle  is  tsstimony  to 
the  skUls  and  hard  work  of  the  craftsmen 
and  reaearchers  at  this  arsenal. 

"The  ^xlngfield  armory  has  had  a  glorious 
history  and  it  will  also  have  a  useful  future 
as  the  Army's  small  weapons  reeearch  and 
development  center  of  the  Nation. 

"I^t  it  be  said  on  this  hUtoric  occasion 
that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Nation's 
arsenal  system  which  has  qMU-ked  the  arm- 
ing of  this  Nation  in  every  crisis  of  its  hls- 
tarj,  and  has  contributed  such  reliable 
weapons  as  the  Ml  Garand  and  the  M14 
Springfield  rifle  to  the  Nation's  arsenals. 


EZTE2fSION  OP-REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   HASSACHUSSHS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tue$dav,  AprU  f.  iHi 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  on  April  2,  the  Springfield  Armory 
In  my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  offlclaUy  designated  as  a  reglsteivd 
ntUonal  historical  landmark  by  the  Na- 
Jooal  Park  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
mterlor,  under  provisions  of  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  passed  by  Congress  lnl935.  An 
Mmory  In  Springfield  produced  weapons 
lor  Qen.  Oeorge  Washington's  Contlnen- 
Ul  Army  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
Shortly  after  President  Washington's  In- 
iWfuratlon  In  1789,  the  first  Chief  Execu- 
?^J^.i^^^^  °'  ^^  country  visited 
nSlSS^^  "^  «ubeequently  recom- 
aewted  the  establishment  of  a  national 

^'L  f^"  S*«»  **»»*  time  the 
sprtngfleld  Annory  has  contributed  to 
Amarteas  naUonal  defense  and  arsenal 
or  smaU  weapons. 

Springfield  for  this  dedkattton,  because 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  have  printed  In 
the  CONGREssiOMAL  Rbcoko  newspaper 
stories  telling  of  the  dedication,  taken 
frwn  the  Springfield  Dally  News  of  April 
1,  another  on  April  2,  another  In  the 
Springfield  Union  on  April  3,  an  editorial 
In  the  Springfield  Dally  News  on  April 
S.  and  the  address  by  Col.  C.  L.  P.  Medln- 
nls,  commanding  officer  of  the  Spring- 
field Armory. 

The  arUcles  follow: 

(From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    DaUy  News 
Apr.  1,  l»e3] 

BapacSBKTATtVS    BOLAMD    IK    DDTNSB    OF    TmS 

M14— Uaoas  Rsmtwcn  Errotr  w  Small 
Asms  Rcskasch  and  Dxvxlopicxmt 
WASHnfOTx>i*,  DC— UB.  Bepreeentatlve 
Bdwaso  P.  BoLAWD,  Democrat,  of  Sprtngfleld 
today,  on  the  eve  of  the  ofllclal  designation 
of  the  venerable  Springfield  Armory  as  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark,  spoke  out  in 
defense  of  the  arsenal  system  and  particu- 
larly its  latest  product,  the  M-14  Springfield 
rifie. 

The  local  representative  sees  the  recently 
much  criticized  M-14  Sprtngfleld  as  a  fit  con- 
tributor t6  a  long  tradition  of  military  small 
arms  development  here. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congressman,  who 
wrote  to  Col  C.  L.  P.  Medinnis,  coounanding 
oflkjer  of  the  gun  plant,  to  say  he  would  be 
unable  to  attend  the  ceremonies,  urged  that 
there  be  a  renewed  effort  in  research  and 
development  to  produce  a  "new  generation 
of  smaU  weapons  vital  to  the  NaUon's  de- 
fense, even  in  the  q>ace  age." 

After  expressing  his  regreta  at  being  un- 
able to  attend  the  Undmark  plaque  cere- 


ICDST  WOT 

"However,  we  must  not  rest  on  our  laiirels. 
Now  is  the  time  for  a  renewed  effort  in  re- 
search and  development  at  SprtnglMd  to 
produce  new  generaUons  of  smaU  weapons 
so  vital  to  the  NaUon's  defense  even  in  the 
space  age." 

The  10  ajn.  dedloatlcm  event  will  take 
place  in  front  of  the  main  adminlstraUon 
building.  Armory  Sqxiare,  where  a  permanent 
bronze  marker  will  be  unveiled. 

Dr.  Murray  N.  Nelllgan  of  the  Department 
of  the  InteriCM-  will  preeent  the  plaque  and 
certificate. 


[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Daily  News. 
Apr.  a,  190S] 

ASMOKT    Is    ESTABUSHD    AS    NaTIOHAI.    LaHD- 

MASK — GtTif  Plant  ok  Wnt.  JOms  Moxjkt 

VSSNOK     AKD     TlCOKDOtOOA     AS     HiBTOaiCAL 

UJ3.  Sits  ^^ 

Pleasant  weather  today  was  a  fittfl^back- 
ground  as  the  109-year-old  Springfield  Ar- 
mory took  its  place  as  a  national  historic 
landmark  along  with  VaUey  Forge  and  Mount 
Vernon  and  other  revered  placee  in  the 
NaUon. 

While  some  8,000  gathered  in  a  large  semi- 
circle aroimd  the  flag-bedeeked  armory 
administration  building.  Col.  C.  L.  P.  Medin- 
nis. commanding  officer  of  the  armory,  ac- 
cepted a  Department  of  the  Interior  certifi- 
cate, and  a  few  minutes  later  John  C. 
Garand.  inventor  of  the  M-1,  one  of  the 
"guns  of  glory"  of  the  arsenal,  unveUed  a 
plaque. 

The  Interior  Department  ofllclal,  Dr.  Mur- 
ray Nelllgan.  remarked  that  the  ancient  gun 
plant,  established  by  Gen.  George  Waahing- 
ton, had  a  right  to  stick  out  its  much  re- 
spected military  chest  since  it  is  to  be  one 
of  only  350  locations  In  the  Nation  deemed 
important  enough  in  American  history  to 
be  selected  as  a  landmark. 

"The  armory  takes  its  place  now  with 
Mount  Vernon,  with  Fort  T^iconderoga,  with 
Old  North  Church,  and  the  USS  Conatitu- 
tion,"  commented  Dr.  Nelllgan,  "certainly  a 
coveted  honor  which  the  people  and  city  of 
Sprtngfleld  can  share." 

Introduction  of  the  brief  dedication  pro- 
gram was  made  by  Colonel  Medinnis,  who 
also  conducted  a  tour  of  the  historic  spots 
within  the  arsenal,  ending  with  a  visit  to 
the  Benton  Small  Arms  Museimi  and  a 
limcheon  at  the  officers  club  for  special 
guests. 
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(  After  the  reading  of  ooacratulatory  Ule- 
grazna  and  letters  from  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedf.  neyreeentatli»  Idwant  P.  Boland. 
and  MaJ.  Qtn.  Nelaon  IC  I^nde.  Jr..  oom- 
mandlng  oAcer  of  Armj  Weapons  Coxnmand 
at  Rock  Island,  m..  Colonel  M»«tinn1ff  ipolte 
on  the  history  of  the  g\in  plant.  Its  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation's  mnit&ry  growth,  and 
Its  close  relation  with  the  city  of  Springfield 
over  more  than  a  centiiry  and  a  half. 

STAXTXD  tK    1777 

The  anaory  began  wtth  the  establishment 
of  a  laboratory  and  depot  tn  rented  build- 
ings In  1777,  Ootonel  Medlnnls  said,  l^srlag- 
fMd  was  ohossB  as  ths  sits  ot  a  national 
armory  primarily  because  of  the  prsssncs  ot 
a  oonsklsrable  number  of  skilled  gtmamltha. 
blackanlttaa.  and  crajftssmen. 

OensnU  WasfelngtoB.  be  said,  visited  the 
dty  shortly  after  his  Inauguration  In  1780 
and,  convlneed  of  Its  potentialities,  recom- 
mended the  cstabttahment  oT  an  armory, 
which  was  agreed  by  the  Srd  Congress. 

"Today  this  Installatlaa.'*  said  the  eom- 
aaaiMtlng  oAcer  "Is  ttie  only  manufacttirlng 
arsenal  which  eon  call  ttstif  an  armory.  TIm 
Springfield  Armory  was  so  deetgnated  from 
the  very  beginning  and,  l>eeanse  at  long  his- 
torical assodatkm.  tbs  term  has  remained 
unchanged." 

He  then  traced  the  development  of  small 
arms,  and  made  note  of  the  presence  on  the 
platform  with  him  of  Mr.  Oarand.  who  was 
the  first  designer  of  a  semiautomatic  rlfla, 
first  lasued  In  1937. 


In  1795.  he  noted,  there  were  40  people  em- 
ployed and  245  muskets  produced  at  the 
Armory:  In  1804,  376.000  rtflies  were  produced 
and  during  WorM  War  n,  more  than  4  mil- 
lion Oarands  were  produced  by  a  peak  work 
force  of  14,000. 

Springfield  Armory  Is  today  a  member  ar- 
senal of  the  Army  Weapons  Command  with 
headquarters  at  Rock  Island,  and  furnishes 
modern  weapons  to  an  elements  of  the  Armed 
Ajites.  Cbmmenttng  on  the  famous  names 
of  those  who  commanded  or  worked  In  the 
annory,  the  oomTnandiiig  offloar  said  that  ttM 
Benton  ICnseum.  one  of  the  stops  on  the  tour 
of  the  grounds.  **>"tT<*TiT  historical  memen- 
toe  of  not  only  the  armory  but  also  the  saga 
of  American  military  greatnass. 

Tha  tour  included  the  main  administration 
toulldtBg.  erected  in  1817;  the  high  point  of 
fihaya*  Rebellion  in  1786;  the  original  guard- 
house, erected  tn  1880,  now  referred  to  as 
"honeymoon  house"  for  newly  assigned  lleu- 
tenanta,  axMl  the  oOccrs  club,  the  oldest 
building  or  post  erected  in  1808. 

Tbm  nuUn  arsenal,  ofllcerB'  row,  and  water- 
slx>ps  area  were  also  visited  before  the  mu- 
seum and  the  luncheon  program  which  ended 
the  oOelal  phase  of  the  observance. 

Visitors  Included  Col.  John  W.  Carroll, 
•osnmander  of  Westover  Air  Force  Base; 
Mayor  Charles  V.  Ryan.  Joint  Civic  Agencies 
Prealdant  Bernard  H.  McMahon.  and  other 
commxinlty  and  military  leaders. 

The  plaque  placed  on  the  facade  of  the 
admlntotratlon  building  reads: 

*13prlngfleld  Armory  has  been  designated  a 
registered  IVatlonal  Htetorle  Landmark.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Historic  Sites  Act 
of  August  21.  1955.  this  site  possesses  ex- 
ceptional value  in  commenxiratiBg  and  Illus- 
trating the  history  of  the  Uhlted  States.  VB. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  National  Park 
Service." 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union.  Apr.  3, 
1983] 

U.S.     LamacAax     TTtlb    Ach3>vb>— Abmobt 
Nakb)  Hiatoaic  Srrs  at  CauicoirT 

The  Springfield  Annory  was  formally  des- 
ignated as  a  national  historic  landmark  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  armory  grounds  attended 
by  about  2,000  persons  Tuesday. 


OoL  C  X*  P.  Madlnnla,  MxafOry  eonunand- 
Ing  oOcor.  aooepted  a  Dspartmsnt  of  inte- 
rior eerttfleata  and  Jbhn  C.  Oarand.  Inventor 
of  the  Ml  rtfle.  unveUed  a  plaque. 

FACILinkS  TOUBSD 

Colonel  Medlxuils  reeltad  a  history  of  the 
armory  and  conducted  special  guests  on  a 
tour  of  armory  facilities. 

l%a  plaqaa  daaignaatng  tha  armcry  as  a 
natftonal  hlstorle  »«i««*— »»tT  notas,  "Dila  alto 
peaaassas  aaoeptlaoal  valtM  tn  cooamemarst. 
Ing  and  Illustrating  the  history  of  the  United 
States. - 

like  armory  Joins  Valley  l^]Cfs  and  Mount 
Vernon  and  soma  350  other  altaa  as  national 
landmarks. 

Oongratulatory  telegrams  Included  one 
flnm  Senator  Saltonstaix,  received  d\ulng 
tha  afternoon.    It  said: 

"Sorry  I  could  not  be  with  you  this  morn- 
ing, since  Revolutionary  days,  the  armory 
has  been  a  vital  part  of  the  Springfield  econ- 
omy and  has  played  an  Important  role  in  oxir 
Defense  establishment.  This  is  an  Impor- 
tant day  for  the  armory  and  a  reminder  of 
the  role  which  is  played  In  the  history  of 
our  country  and  Its  continuing  significance 
to  Springfield." 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)    Dally  Mews. 
Apr.  a.  19«3.] 

IfATIONAI.  HSTOBJC  LAWSM ABS 

Connecticut  Valley  residents  hardly  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  U.S.  Armory  at 
Springfield  Is  a  national  historic  land- 
mark, but  that  designation  given  to  the 
armory  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interlar  may  be  a  helpful  g\ilde  to  citizens 
In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

There  were  some  positive  reasons  for  lo- 
cating the  armory  at  Springfield.  Xven  In 
colonial  times,  there  were  gunsmiths,  black- 
smiths and  other  skilled  craftsmen  in 
Springfield.  There  were  also  some  negative 
reasons.  Any  site  below  the  Bnfleld  Rapids 
could  be  attacked  by  enemy  gunboats,  but  a 
location  above  the  navigability  llaalts  of  the 
Connacticut  River  woiald  ba  safe.  Wsat 
Springfield  was  than  larger  than  Spring- 
field, and  the  former  used  its  political  in- 
fluence to  keep  the  aiuiory  out  of  West 
Springfield,  and  thus  to  keep  the  west  side 
girls  out  of  the  oglliig  range  of  tha  annory 
aoldlara. 

The  armory,  with  its  wartime  ezpanslona 
and  Ito  postwar  layt^s  whlea  flooded  the 
labor  autfket  with  sklllad  eraftHnan.  was 
largely  responsible  for  Springfield^  Indus- 
trial development.  However,  the  armory's 
role  Is  not  only  historic,  K  is  present.  The 
armory  Is  not  only  the  Nation^  oldest  manu- 
facturing arsenal;  It  is  also  today  the  UJB. 
Army's  principal  research  and  davalopnant 
center  and  pilot  manufactory  for  sosall 
arms. 

The  Springfield  Armory  la  a  n^tiow^^  i>im- 
toric  landmark,  but  it  is  also  a  vital  part 
of  the  National  Defense  ■stabUshment.  and 
of  the  region^  Industrial  complex.  The 
armory  is  189  years  old.  but  it  must  help  tha 
country  prepare  for  the  common  defense 
until  that  day  when  the  poetic  prayer  of 
one  of  the  armory's  most  famous  visitors  Is 
answered,  and  the  "huge  organ"  of  "bxir- 
nlshed  arms"  gently  whispers  "peace." 

SpanccrtSLD  Asmobt  Bxara  Nam»  NAnoNAi. 
Hwroaw  LAjoMAas. 

(Speech  by  Cd.  C.  L.  P.  Medlnnls.  AprU  2, 
1969) 

Congressman  Bolakd,  distinguished  guests, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen,  as  commanding  oflScer 
of  the  Springfield  Armory  It  affords  me  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  welcome  you  this  morn- 
ing to  this  uniquely  historic  post  for  the 
presentation  of  the  plaque  and  certificate 
offlclally  designating  the  Springfield  Annory 
as  a  registered  national  historical  landmark. 


Aprg$ 


Uadar  the  provlslona  of  the  HiatosiB  m«^ 
Act  passed  by  the  OoncrsM  of  tha  nS 
States  In  1986.  ths  Bs^staiy  cf  tila  lateS 

waa  dlractsd  to  Biaka  aaurvas  of  tte  r^^ 
iitaa  ag  Um  Unltad  8Uto«  "for  tha  | 
datsrminlng  which 


_    »  Uluatiattna  tha^? 
tory  of  tha  Unltad  Stataa."  ■•• 

A  program  for  the  registry  cf  ma^h  ^m. 
marks  was  initiated  by  the  Ratkaal^s 
Service  some  years  ago  and  on  Dsannfes^ 
1961.  my  office  was  notified  that  ttatto^Lw 
field  Armory  had  been  «i«»tjwtttd  ^"-^ 
a  sits.  ^"^ 

Wa  are  here  today  for  tha  preaentafioB  itf 
the  plaque  and  certificate  oflldaQy  mnr»»^ 
this  designation.  ^"» 

As  you  are  all  aware,  the  SpriiM^ 
Armory  traces  its  history  back  to  ti»^~-^ 
1777  when  a  laboratory  and  depot  wttZ 
UbUshed  in  rented  buildings  In  wfeat  hasa 
the  downtown  district  of  the  dtv  tf  n^i 
field.  '       ^^^^ 

Pirtlawlng  the  Revolutionary  War,  a|  a^^ 
ufacture  and  repair  work  was  stfiTinag  feM 
Springfield  was  retained  aa  a  atsiagsgaot 
for  the  New  England  area.  PrasMant  QasM 
Washington  visited  this  city  shortly  tfi^Z 
inauguration  in  1788  and,  convtacsd  cf  Ik 
potentlaMttes.  reoommended  the  aalUi^ 
ment  of  a  national  armory  hara.  Bto  m> 
proval  of  the  looal  area  was  adoptsd  Ms 
law  by  the  Third  Congress. 

^rlxagfleld  was  choaan  aa  the  alta  oC  a  ». 
tlonal  armory  prlnuuily  bacauae  of  tha  pna- 
ence  of  a  considerable  number  of  ixn^ 
gunsmiths,  blacksmiths  and  craftsmen.  1^ 
availability  of  such  a  great  niunbsr  of  at. 
tlsans  prompted  Oen.  Henry  Khox.  the  t&« 
Oen.  George  Washlngton'k  moat 
artillery  officer,  to  reoommand 
for  Its  march  toward  history. 

Since  then,  the  Sprlagfleld  Araaovy 
the  community  of  Sprtagfleld  have  I 
mutually  interdependent.  The 
attracted  additional  arms  industries  to  tht 
area,  and  the  supply  of  competent  goa- 
smlths.  In  turn,  has  continued  to  bt  sa 
Important  fhetor  in  snelHIng  this  paM  to 
continue  its  activity. 

The  daalrh«tkm  of  this  InttalktiMi  to  t 
raglateved  naMonal  hlstortoal  laadaMi  b 
a  source  of  considerable  pride  to  all  of  « 
In  thU  aian.  We  at  the  Sprli^iflelt  a^ny 
are  particularly  proud  of  thla  recognltlaD  ftt 
it  constitutes  a  tribute  to  the  leadertfilp  and 
the  personnel  of  peat  and  present  yean  wbo 
have  had  sueh  a  great  part  la  ■*f*«f  tta 
great  traditions  of  thla  installation. 

The  names  of  Superintendents  DsfM 
Amea  and  Benjamin  Praaeoto,  tlM  flnt  Indm 
of  the  annory.  Inunedlatsly  come  to  mlsd 
since  they  were  the  first  to  fozmulats  tto 
plans  which  led  to  the  basic  f oundatloos  «( 
the  arsenal  ayatam.  Thaa.  too.  tha  aaas 
of  Lt.  Col.  Roawell  Lee.  the  flrat  of  tto 
military  commanders  here  wboaa  naaa  tot 
been  perpetuated  In  the  local  chaptw  af  MM 
MaaoBM:  BCaj.  J.  w.  Biptey;  Oapi,  Oatop 
Dwlght:  Capt.  Aleottndar  B.  Dyer.  Mbl.  Xa 
Benton  for  whom  the  dty'a  Banton  iMk 
and  this  installation's  small  arms  aiaaatoa 
have  been  named — all  theaa  are  nnmrr  sthkb 
have  contributed  to  the  hlatory  not  on^  of 
the  Springfield  Armory  but  alao  to  the  dty 
of  Springfield.  All  theaa  aaen  wars 
ularly  outstanding  in  their 
also  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  dty 
or  after  their  servlee  at  this  im 
Thslr  names  have  been  Indelibly 
as  attested  by  various  parks,  strsets.  sad 
other  landmarks  bearing  their  names. 

TTMre  are  stin  other  namf  of 
the  Springfield  Armory  who  have  < 
to  the  laarch  of  history. 

Tbey  are  aaan  like  TbooM 
designed  a  machine  for  turning 
This  very  machine,  which  is  to  be  i 
Armory  Benton  Small  Anna  Muaaum.  «aa  to* 
forerunner  of  all  modem  lathe  iiiirhtww 
There  la  alao  the  name  Winiam  R.  "BlBy* 
B\U1,  who  as  an  annory  employee,  used  hli 
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i-s  eye  to  sueh  ezoeUent  advantage 
!r^*  h«  faaveled  to  Kngland  aaid  outshot  aU 
«■»  ""  TZ w._  «>w«x—  to  gam  the 


Ltotto 


title. 
I  Bweh  as  Bcaklne  Allan.  JamM  Orana- 

Adan  Braea  ware  eonnaeted  with 

rZj^  Aevelopmsnto  of  nnall  arms:  whlls  John 
r^lorpby  and  Daniel  J.  Manning  were  prm- 
amn  iespft"f***'*  for  developing  the  Model 
^108  Springfield  Rifle,  one  of  the  "guns  of 
flory"  which  saw  service  from  the  Walls  of 
^m^  m  the  Boeer  Rebellion  to  the  begln- 
Biag  of  World  War  n. 

gtUl  with  us  today  and  already  a  legend 
for  hto  work  in  our  field  is  the  name  of  John 
O.  Oarand.  the  inventor  of  the  Ml  rifle  which 
been  his  name.  He  is  unique  In  the  fact 
fUet  bis  brainchild  wae  he  first  successful 
f^jeotonistle  rlfla  and  that  much  of  tha 
^e^itiMry  he  daalgnad  for  the  manufacture 
at  IC  rUto  oomponento  la  atUl  adaalrad  and 
gopied  by  machlna-tool  and  aaull  arms  In- 
^^trlaa.  Springfield  AraMiry  la  honored  in 
f^«H»iiiiff  him  as  one  of  its  family. 

llMre  is  still  another  side  to  the  Spring- 
MM  Annory  story  and  this  ooncema  prl- 
i^rfly  dM  etty  of  Bprtngflsld. 

Any  historic  rseearch  Into  the  annals  of 
gprti^Md  would  necessarily  show  the  great 
part  ttila  poet  haa  played  In  Ito  hlatory  and 
development.  No  better  illuatratlon  of  how 
thto  is  leeognlsed  ean  be  dted  than  the  in- 
ehMlan  of  ths  view  of  the  main  arsenal  here 
ta  ths  ssal  of  the  dty,  which  waa  adopted 
t  i|ali»niili1  became  a  dty  in  1863.  The 
nl  picturea  the  town  at  the  time, 
la  toe  upper  pert  of  the  aaal  may  be  aeen 
ttasmsta  srsenal  Just  as  it  ly peered  then  and 
has  aatotad  to  thla  day.  Many  of  you  un- 
daaMsdiy  raaaamber  the  poem  "Arsenal  at 
Sprlngfleld"  written  by  Henry  Wadsworth 
Loogf allow. 

This  sttontlon  waa  certainly  warranted 
■insa  tha  armory*a  role  aa  an  Influential  ao- 
dsl  iaatltutlon  In  the  oooununtty  la  dearly 
evident  whan  It  is  realised  tHat  moet  reU- 
glous  denflaslnations  establl^ed  In  ^Ming- 
field  were  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  armory 
work  oonuBOBlty. 

AU  danomlnatlons,  Baptlato,  Bplaoopallana. 
MrthodlstB.  Oktbollcs  to  number  a  few.  came 
te  life  as  a  result  of  rellgloua  creeds  of 
unary  empioyeea.  Most  of  them  met  aa 
eotoMned  churchmen  for  the  flrat  time  in 
iMh»  the  VA.  chapel— a  room  la  the  aac- 
ood  floor  ef  tha  praaent  admtalatratlon 
balVIInf — or  mflltary  hall  h«>«  on  poat. 

Two  of  the  offspring  of  these  early  reU- 
gkius  froaps  ean  be  aeen  today  la  the  Unl- 
maallBt  Church  and  St.  Mtohaato  OathedraL 

m  addition  to  the  preetlge  tike  armory  haa 
tooqght  to  the  city  beeanae  of  Ito  maauf ae- 
tarlag  aeUvltles  It  Is  Intareattng  to  note 
tkat  tha  dty  and  the  annory  gained  proml- 
Bsaes  from  the  great  national  horaa  ahow 
toM  la  Kderal  Square  at  thto  Installation 
ia  I8M.  'mis  was  the  first  to»ow  of  ito  kind 
la  the  united  Statea  and  attracted  peraona 
from  all  over  this  co\mtry  and  Canada. 

New  Kngland  and  particularly  the  Con- 
Metkmt  Valley  benefited  from  the  founding 
of  the  annory  for  It  was  hsre  at  this  In- 
^tilatlon  that  a  beginning  was  made  In 
tas  derriopment  of  the  flne-crafto  Indus- 
try for  whldi  this  part  of  the  country  is  so 
•Mjous.  Purthermore.  the  armory  gained 
™^etlon  throughout  the  Industrial  world 
i>7  bsteg  a  pioneer  in  the  devdopment  and 
■•buftcture  of  taterohangeable  parU  In 
«oa«etlon  with  nfle  production,  a  feature 
iMar  adopted  by  industry  as  esssntlsl  for 
•"  "MS  production  of  tabrleated  artlelee. 
»>?o«<l  fuesU,  pleese  forgive  aU  of  us  at 
«•  ^ngfldd  Armory.  If  we  appear  to  be 

f!^Tz?  ***"  ^^^  *»<*»  •*  »W«  «»••  The 
J^of  the  matter  Is  that  we  aie  proud  to 
hsvs  our  tradiuon.  our  baokground,  our 
T^I^^T^^  «»ought  to  the  attention 
«  the  Nation.  The  prMe  we  have  ahared 
|«  our  sstaMtohmsBt  ^  are  now  haroTto 
•»««•  with  ths  Nation  dace  It  to  f«  this 
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Nation   that   this   Springfield    Armory    h^ 
existed  at  aU. 

The  reglatedag  of  the  ^rlngfleld  Araaory 
aa  a  naUonal  htotorlc  lanAaark  glsaa  due 
reeognitloa  to  tlie  Impcrtant  role  ef  thla 
Psdsral  arsenal  and  this  site  in  the  cultural 
history  of  the  United  States. 

I  arould.  at  this  time,  like  to  give  full 
attention  to  the  role  played  by  the  UjB. 
Department  of  Interior.  National  Park 
Service,  for  this  opportunity  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  the  national 
significance  of  this  installation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  now  becoiaea  a  full  part- 
ner in  thla  event  of  today. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  pride, 
acoompllahment  and  aatlafactlon  that  I 
aooopt  this  plaque  and  certlfloate  in  behalf 
of  all  Sprlngfleld  Armory  personnel,  both 
past,  present  and  future. 

This  marker  is  received  in  trust  for  all  to 
oommemorate  the  location  of  the  Spring- 
field Armory  in  the  historic  •J^rtaig  qx  this 
Nation. 

It  is  our  hope  that  f  utiire  generations  will 
remember  full  well  the  ■tgtnfl<»ftt>^^  of  this 
event. 

This  plaqus  and  certificate  support  this 
objective. 

nila  ooncludea  our  praaentetlon  ceremony. 
I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  witneasing  the 
event.  Xt  is  my  earnest  hope  that  all  of  us 
will  remember  this  dedication  in  our  future 
thoughte  and  deeds. 

SranranxLD  AaiaoaT  Namxd  as  National  His- 
Toaic  LAsrsMABK  OM  Apsn.  a,  1963 

The  date  of  April  3. 1968.  wlU  be  of  donble- 
barrded  algnlfieanee  to  the  SprlngOdd  Ar- 
mory, according  to  Commanding  Oflloer  Col. 
C.  L.  P.  Medlnnls. 

On  that  date,  the  local  U.S.  Army  Weap- 
ons Command  Installation  adll  nuirk  not  only 
Ite  169th  anniversary  but  also  Ito  ooounamo- 
ratlon  as  a  national  historic  landmark.  The 
event  will  be  witnessed  by  key  military,  con- 
gmeslijiial.  dvlc.  and  historical  groups  of  this 


Ifaaalng  of  tha  Springflekl  Armory  aa  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  developed  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  registry  program  Instituted  by 
the  Department  of  Interior,  National  Park 
Service.  The  registry  is  a  method  by  which 
tha  Federal  Government  recognlaea  sites 
claaalfied  as  of  exceptional  value  trraspec- 
tive  of  ownership.  Such  sites  are  not  of  the 
national  park  system.  The  registry.  In  ef- 
fect, identifies  important  segments  of  Amer- 
ican heritage  and  brings  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

The  event  will  be  highlighted  on  April  3 
with  a  half-hour  dedication  ceremony  be- 
ginning at  10  ajn..  tmmedlatdy  in  fnmt  of 
the  Main  Adminlstratlaa  Building,  Armory 
Square,  where  a  permanent  bronae  marker 
will  be  unveiled. 

Dr.  Murray  H.  Nelllgan,  of  the  Department 
of  interior.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  will  present 
this  Installation  with  ito  plaque  and  certifi- 
cate. Other  Invited  gusste  Indude  Congress, 
nuui  Kdwaso  p.  Boi^akd,  Democrat,  of  Manes 
chusette,  U.8.  Army  Weapons  Command, 
civic  ollldals  from  Hotyoke,  Chlcopee,  West- 
fleM.  and  Sprlngfidd;  the  «^mpgfifM  Joint 
Ctvlo  Agencies;  regional  historical  groups; 
and  reprsssntetlvee  of  military  unite  within 
the  Greater  Sprlngfleld  area;  key  Sprlng- 
ftold  Armory  peraonnel  and  representotlvea 
of  tha  Installation  labor  groups. 

Btoployees  of  the  Springfield  Armory  will 
also  IM  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
dedication  ceremony. 

Specially  Invited  gueete  of  Colonel  Medln- 
nls will  then  be  taken  on  a  tour  cf  the 
major  historic  dtes  within  the  Installation. 
The  tour  Itinerary  will  Include  halto  at  the 
main  arsenal,  the  weat  and  middle  arsenals, 
the  site  of  Ohays'  BcbeUlon,  and  the  dam 
at  Watershops  Pond.  Ths  final  stop  of  the 
tour  wUl  be  the  Benton  Snudl  Arms  Mu- 
seiun  at  the  armory. 


Ike  Department  of  laterter  siifaaasil  u^ 
ito  reasona  for  chnodng  the  fitarti^eld 
Armory  aa  a  wf»r>wf|  htotorto  landaaaxk  la 
four  data-packed  paragraplis  wtdeh  hara  now 
become  part  of  tha  oOdal  record.  Ttoa  four 
paragraphs  follow: 

"The  ^pringfldd  Annory.  dating  fron  17M. 
is  the  U.a.  acramaaant'k  OMiaa  maaufae- 
turing  arsenal.  Slnea  tka  4atm  of  Ito  astab- 
llahmokt.  the  araocryla  ordnaaea  produete 
have  flgurcd  in  every  Amerloan  war.  and  Ite 
name  has  become  synonymous  with  some  of 
the  finest  of  the  world's  military  anas.  Tbt 
armory  la  slgnlflcaat  also  aa  the  alto  ot  the 
defeat  of  the  moat  dangeroua  threat  poaad 
by  Shays'  uprising  in  1786-««.  when  ttos  re- 
beUlouB  faraaers  of  MaaamiliaauHa  were 
thwarted  in  their  attempt  to  aalaa  the  amw 
and  supplies  stored  at  the  Sprlngfleld  depot. 
"The  availahillty  of  skilled  gunsmiths, 
blacksmiths,  and  other  artisans  had  awde 
Sprlngfleld  a  fireamu  numufSeturlug  center 
prior  to  the  Revolution  and  for  thto  roasoii 
Oen.  Henry  Knox  waa  prompted  la  1T77  to 
propose  the  town  as  a  laboratory,  a  ■anu*- 
f  aeturlng  and  rq;>alr  dspot  for  asllttary  arms 
in  ths  war  with  Britain.  In  1780.  tbs  newly 
elected  President  George  Washington  in- 
spected the  Springfield  site  and  subsequently 
recoBunended  it  as  the  location  of  a  na- 
tional armory. 

"The  Sprlngfleld  Armory  was  the  site  of 
the  abortive  attack  by  Capt.  Daniel  Shays 
and  his  followers  In  the  Maaaachusette  up- 
rising of  1786-87  known  aa  Shays'  Rebel- 
lion. For  several  months  prior  to  the  attack, 
debt  ridden  and  disgruntled  farmers  had 
roamed  Massachusetts,  preventing  county 
cotuts  from  sitting  and  rendering  Judgment 
for  debt.  In  late  1786.  Shays  and  his  fol- 
lowers gathered  for  an  assault  on  the  supply 
depot  at  Springfield  where  a  quantity  of 
arms,  ammunition  and  suppllsa  were  stored. 
They  attacked  on  January  36, 1787.  but  were 
repulsed  by  the  <i<rfi>n<^tng  garrison.  The  re- 
volt continued  for  a  fern  weeks  more  but  the 
farmers  never  again  imwie  so  dangeroui  a 
threat. 

"Springfield  Armory  today  Is  the  U.S. 
Army's  principal  research  and  development 
center  and  pilot  manufactory  for  snudl  arms. 
A  mxiseum  in  the  armory  has  exhlbito  not 
only  telling  the  history  of  the  annory  but 
also  interpreting  in  vivid  faahlon  tha  story 
of  Amerlca'a  military  growth  and  power.  A 
boulder  adjacent  to  the  armory  grounds  on 
Stete  Street  marks  the  dte  of  Shays'  attack 
In  January  1787.  The  armory  la  located  at 
Armory   and   Federal   Squarea,  SpilngfleM. 


Ref Mm  •£  CMfregsioMJ  Proce^wta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'l'ED  STATES 

Tuesday,  AprU  9,  IBU 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  pressing  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  congressional  organigatlon 
and  procedures  were  greatly  encouraged 
by  a  forthright  article  on  oongrearional 
reform  by  Senator  HuaaaT  H.  HuMTHarr. 
The  article  appeared  In  the  New  Yotk. 
Times  Magazine  on  April  7. 

In  his  usual  vigorous  fashion,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  is 
also  the  majority  whip,  made  an  im- 
pressive case  for  action  to  improve  the 
functioning  of  Congress. 

His  interest  will  be.  I  am  sure,  most 
helpful   in   securing   hearings   on   the 
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meMores  to  this  end  which  have  alreMly 
been  mtrodueed.  tnehidlnff  my  own  bin 
in  which  Senator  Cxauc  Joined.  Sen- 
ator CuBK  and  I  have  already  writ- 
ten to  the  Rules  Committee  urging 
that  hearings  be  held,  and  we  wel- 
come the  support  and  interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  am  confident  that  If  hearings  are 
held,  the  case  for  action  looking  toward 
improvement  In  specific  problem  areas 
will  be  democra'ated  beyond  question. 
That  the  need  for  reform  is  wlddy  rec- 
ognised is  indicated  by  the  response  to  a 
recent  poll  I  made  of  teachers  and  prac- 
titioners of  political  science. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Senator  HxracPHunr  be  printed 
in  the  RscoaD.  together  with  a  news 
article  also  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  7  which  summarises  the  comments 
to  which  I  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooso. 
as   follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  7,  1063] 
CoitoMMaa  SoosKD  on  Abchaic   Bthtii     Bttt 
ATOB.  Cass's  Pou.  Shows  Burrumi  wcm  Hs- 
▼moNS 

(By  CftbeU  PhllUps) 
WASHUforoir. — If  Congress  Is  to  restore  Its 
prestige  and  effectiveness  It  hsd  better  give 
prompt  attention  to  Its  archaic  methods  of 
doing  business,  a  cross  section  at  the  Na- 
tion's poUtlcal  scientists  believes. 

This  nearly  unanimous  opinion  emerges 
from  a  nationwide  poll  of  more  than  300 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  polltioal  kI- 
enee.  The  poll  was  recently  completed  by 
Senator  Cldtobd  Casb.  Bepublican.  of  New 
Jersey,  who  requested  comment  on  a  bill  he 
had  introduced  calling  for  a  special  oommis- 
si<Hi  to  study  and  make  recommendations  on 
congressional  reorganisation. 

One  important  consensus  from  the  com- 
ments Is  that  Congress,  as  an  instltuUon.  is 
losing  status  in  the  public  mind  as  an  effec- 
tive ann  of  Government  in  comparison  with 
the  executive  and  the  Judiciary. 

While  both  the  Presidency  and  the  courts 
have  geared  their  thinving  and  their  open- 
Uons  in  consonance  with  the  needs  of  mod- 
em times,  many  believe.  Congress,  as  one 
req;>ondant  put  it.  gives  the  impression  of 
"limping  along  in  the  harness  of  the  horse 
and  buggy  age." 

This  rather  prevalent  viewpoint  was  ex- 
pressed as  follows  by  Prof.  Bdgar  W.  Waugb 
of  Eastern  Ifichlgan  University: 

"ICsssored  by  the  individual  capacities  of 
its  Members  (this)  Congress  fpmpares  very 
favorably  with  any  ol  lU  predecessors,  but 
when  measured  by  Its  collective  capacity  to 
get  things  done,  it  looks  much  worse.  Bach 
House  has  become,  to  to  speak,  a  prisoner  to 
procedures  which  are  patently  out  ot  step 
with  the  swift  tempo  ot  the  nuclear  space 
age.  This  needs  to  be  corrected,  and 
swiftly." 

Professor  Waugh  added  that  it  had  bec<»ne 
essential  "to  bring  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  into  a  closer  and  more 
cooperative  relationship  without  damage  to 
the  balance  on  which  our  Oovemment  Is 
founded,  and  without  impairing  the  values 
provided  by  a  loyal  opposition." 

The  Case  bill,  one  ot  several  Introduced 
this  year  for  congressional  reform,  centers 
on  a  study  commlHlon  composed  of  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  experts  from  other 
nelds  of  public  life.  The  bill  defines  12  prob- 
lem areas  on  which  the  commission  would 
concentrate. 

These  problem  areas  cover  such  subjects 
as  the  scheduling  of  oongreeslonal  business, 
staffing  and  procedure  of  oommlttees,  niJes 
at  floor  procedure,  conflicts  of  Interest  ot  the 


travel  and  other  spendii^  allow- 
flnanclng  of  congressional  eleeCtoB 
campaigns  and  "the  streagtbaotac  ot  the 
nnngrssBloiisl  power  of  the  paras." 

The  Mil  has  been  referred  to  the  Rulee 
Ooouaittee  but  no  hearings  have  been 
scheduled. 

TIM  last  substantial  reform  of  congres- 
sional procedures  occurred  under  the  Legls- 
Uttve  Beorvaniaatlon  Act  of  IMS.  Its  prin- 
cipal achievement  was  a  drastic  reduction  in 
the  number  of  standing  committees,  and 
provisions  for  professional  staffLog  of  some 
ot  thoas  committees.  However,  rules  that 
contribute  most  to  the  cumbersomenees  of 
congrsaslonal  prooedxuee.  the  right  of  oom- 
mlttees to  bottle  up  unwanted  legislation, 
the  eenlortty  rule  in  the  choice  of  chairmen, 
unlimited  debate  in  the  Senate,  have  not 
been  altered  in  a  centiuy. 

VirtuaUy  all  the  poUtlcal  scientists  reply- 
ing to  Senator  Cass's  Inquiry  applauded  his 
Idea  for  a  broadly  based  study  of  refonns. 
Their  viewpoints  about  what  Is  wrong  with 
Congress  and  what  needs  to  be  done  about  It 
fell  into  several  broad  eategoriee. 

A  large  group  felt  that  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  loee  stature  In  the  public  eye  until 
it  modernises  its  procediiree.  Addrecsing 
himself  to  this  point.  Prof.  John  W.  Baker, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  poUtlcal 
science  at  the  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster, 
Ohio,  wrote : 

"I  consider  Congrees  to  be  the  vital  center 
of  our  repreeentatlve  democracy,  and  yet  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  convince  students  of 
this  fact.  They  have  seen  too  many  cartoons 
of  Senatcw  Snort  and  his  Uk.  Oongrsss  has 
been  the  butt  of  too  many  derogatory  jokes. 
They  have  heard  too  much  pool  reporting  of 
congressional  actlvltlee.  They  have  also 
read  too  much  reeponsible  reporting  which 
has  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  of  Congrees 
as  it  Is  functioning  at  present.'* 

[Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  Apr.  7,  1968) 

To  MovB  CoNOsos  OOT  ov  Its  Rxrrs:  Amxbx- 

CAXs  Kmow  That  That  Boot  Could  Do  a 

Job    Tham    IT    Doas:    a    Ssmatos 

Eha  Vncw  or  What  Is  Wbono  ako 

How   IdsmaLATOBs   Could   Bb   Mass  Moax 

Brrscrns 

(By  Hubsst  H.  Humpksst) 
(HUBSBT  H.  Hukpbbxt,  ths  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  serves  on  four  committees, 
including      ons      on      reorganisation      of 
Oovemment.) 

WASHmuTOH. — Sixteen  years  ago.  the 
United  Statee  held  a  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons.  Jet  aircraft  were  barely  opera- 
tional. The  space  age  ootild  be  found  only 
in  sdsnee  fiction  magaslnes.  Tslevlslon 
was  an  8-lnch  infant  In  electronics  labora- 
torlss.  The  Nation's  elementary  schools  had 
classrooms  to  spare.  The  cold  war  could  be 
seen  on  the  horlaon  only  by  a  handful  of 
political  wlss  men.  Europe  was  near  eco- 
nomic oollapee.  Africa  was  still  a  continent 
of  colonies  and  Chiang  Kal-shsk  still  rulsd 
the  Chlneee  mainland.  Cuba,  to  most 
Americans,  was  a  plush  and  plaasant  vaca- 
tion apot.    Pldel  Castro  was  a  teenager. 

It  was  IS  years  sgo  when  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress last  ttimed  to  the  tedious  task  of 
self-critlclBm  and  produced  a  major  legis- 
lative reform.  Since  the  Legislative  Beor- 
ganlsation  Act  of  IMe,  Congress  has  changed 
little.  The  structure  Is  the  same.  ThfS  com- 
mittee llneupe  are  almost  Identical.  The 
traditions  are  preeerved.  And  the  basic 
attitudes  (tf  Congress  toward  its  own  pre- 
rogatives and  centers  of  power  are  still  tuned 
to  IMS  or  the  more  distant  past. 

But  the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  de- 
mands on  Congress  have  multiplied. 

Since  IMS  the  Nation's  population  has 
Increased  33  percent.  Its  Oovemment  has 
grown  to  include  nuiny  more  servlcee  and 
dutlse,  its  problems  are  Infinitely  more  com- 
plex,  and   its  Involvement    In   world    affairs 
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Membsrs  ot  Congress  have  to  find' 
time  to  fulfill  their  thousands  ot  i 
and   to   develop   a    congressional 
which     they     can     use     their 
effectively. 

The  most  pressing  day-to-day 
for  the  time  of  Senators  and  Oaii_ 
are  not  directly  linked  to  le«rlslsti»»~ 
They  come  from  constltxienu.  Aad"^ 
oonsUtuency  of  a  Member  ot  Congte«  k  ^ 
limited  to  his  home  Stau  or  dlstrlet  ih 
Bivee  priority  sttentlon  to  the  peopto  »--* 
home,  but  as  a  U.8.  Senator  or  Bav^-^-^ 
tlve,  his  constituency  Is  the  whole 

Hm  image  ot  a  Member  ot 
gaged  in  debate  of  lasuss  or  la  stu^sas  la. 
flection  oo  the  problems  ot  the  Mattoii  ^Z 
freedom  Is  sooiirau  for  only  a  ttmeUoa  «Ta 
time.  At  any  point  in  his  workday,  ths  0a!! 
greesman  Is  more  likely  to  be  tal^sg  Uau. 
a  housing  development  with  maaletpai  «^ 
claU.  or  phoning  an  aaectttive  acsney  tm  m 
answer  to  a  constituent  complaint.  «r  dhlM- 
ing  a  letter  to  a  dtlaen  who  waata  mmt  ^ 
formation  for  his  son^  term  pap«  toi  & 
school  civics  class. 

Speedy  air  travel,  the  low  ooet  ot  ttlmiM. 
or  long-dlstanos  telephone  calls  and  a^ 
palgns  to  encourage  dtlaens  to  "wilts  jm 
Congressman"  have  turned  moet  nnasiM 
slonal  oOcas  Into  operations  rnswiiiaiiw  % 
complex  ot  train  station,  post  oaos.  alitiis 
terminal,  and  oommunicatloos  osater.  la 
own  axi>erlenoe  may  or  may  not  be  typical, 
but  It  Is  significant  of  the  Inni eased  psna^ 
workload  for  Members  of  Coogrees. 

In  1M0,  I  moved  into  an  oOoe  of  fo« 
rooms.  My  staff  and  I  had  ths  uss  of  (so 
telephone  llnee.  An  average  of  M  Istlwi  s 
day  were  reoeived.  Thirty  telephons  ealh  • 
day  ware  considered  heavy.  A  persoaal  vMt 
to  ths  office  by  a  constituent  on  any  day  «m 
a  special  event. 

In  lOea,  my  office  had  doubled  to  atght 
rooms.  Mow.  12  telephone  llnee  fuansl  aa 
average  of  SCO  calls  into  Um  offios  eaeh  ^, 
and  I  keep  two  private  llnee  just  to  be  mn  l 
will  be  able  to  get  through  the  crovM 
switchboard  to  reach  my  staff.  One  taunAei 
and  twenty  personal  visitors,  not  "^-^tt-^ 
large  groups  of  students  or  tourists, 
into  the  office  each  day.  about  baU  of 
constituents  from  my  horns  State. 

How  doee  the  Member  of 
this  workload?  Be  has  a  staff  to  help,  asf 
he  and  his  assistants  work  long  noun  at  • 
fast  paoe.  Any  cltiasn  who  doubu  that  ks 
U  getting  an  honeet  day  of  work  for  the  Mhiy 
he  pays  his  Congressman  need  only  walk  by 
the  Senate  or  Houss  offios  buildings  lets  sk 
night  or  on  weekends.  Most  of  ths  llgba  an 
burning  through  the  evening  hourit  sof 
many  still  shine  after  midnight  on  any  bI|U 
of  the  week. 

CongreeaoMn  do  not  complain  about  tks 
demands  on  their  time  for  service  to  eos- 
stltuents.  They  perform  that  servloe  h»> 
cause  It  Is  their  job,  because  It  la  vltsl  to 
their  political  survival,  and  because  ttasf 
know  that  the  Individual  oltlaen  with  a  ossd. 
complaint  or  Idea  cannot  even  hope  to  diet 
the  surface  of  big  government  unless  ks 
works  through  his  elected  repreeentatlvs. 

But  Members  of  Congress  do  conplalB 
often  that  they  have  UtUe  time  to 
their  duUee  as  legislators.  This  la  . 
the  central,  general  problem  and  defset  of 
Congreee  today:  The  Inability  of  Ooognst- 
men  to  find  the  time  to  inform  thesDSsIwi 
of  the  Issues  they  face,  to  give  their  ki^ 
talents  to  committee  assignments,  astf  to 
legislate  reaponslbly. 

The  day  Is  long  gone  when  a  Miabw  if 
Congress  could  be  satlafled  with  masMry  e<w 
two  or  three  Umlted.  preetae  sabjsets  aai 
follow  s  policy  of  voting  the  par^  Use  m 
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Todsy,  ths  Senator  or  Ocm- 

to  expected  to  be  thoroughly  in- 

j  oa  hundreds  of  diflarsnt  subjects  and 
fiom  agrteultural  economics  la  Min- 
_  lo  ths  adminlstratiott  of  (OrelgB  aid 
jT'MtTta.  ftom  Federal  housing  needs  la 
*"  T«fe  to  soviet  strategy  la  ths  Middle 
tram  s  flood  eontrol  projsct  in  Cali- 
fwata  to  the  merits  of  a  man-on-the-mooo 
i^eashlp  project. 

''rbM  oomplezltlee  and  variety  of  Issues 
^rhlch  Members  of  Congress  must  master  will 
eOBtlBoe  to  Increase  In  an  age  of  nuclear 
povtr,  scientific  advances,  fast-changing 
lloeial  patterns,  and  international  involve- 
OMBt  and  leadership  by  the  United  States. 

Dm  pattern  Is  already  evident:  At  the 
titol  of  the  last  Legislative  Reorganisation 
Act.  the  7»th  Congress  (1M6  and  IMS)  initi- 
ated It.SM  bills  or  resolutions.  The  87th 
Ooogress  (IMl  and  1983)  initiated  30,318  bUla 
gr  rsaoluUons.  a  SO-percent  Increaae  in  the 
umgiMSlnnsI  workload. 

Ilort  of  theee  measures  were  relatively 
loatlBe,  btit  each  took  some  time  from  Con- 
|r«B  in  general  and  Individual  Members  in 
yartlealar. 

There  has  been  a  compauahle  Increase  la 
tbe  flow  of  major,  controversial,  and  thus 
tlB>e-consumlng  legislative  propoaals.  Tra- 
dlttoBally,  the  average  eongreaalonal  aeasion 
has  asrlously  oonsldered  and  attempted  to 
baiamsr  out  one  major  new  program  or  re- 
fom  In  a  single  year.  The  eecond  snssinn 
of  the  87th  Congress  last  year  made  a  aerious 
•Sort  on  many  major  leglalatlve  programs, 
lafJih**"g  ths  trade  bUl.  tax  reform,  sociad 
aseorlty  financing  of  health  insurance,  au- 
tlkorlsatlon  to  purchase  United  Nations 
and   the   Communications   Satsllite 


the  Joint  Oommlttee  on  Atooaio  Enwgy- 
wcsdd  save  tha  time  of  Mem- 
than  ons  of  these  oom- 


A  realistic  accounting  by  the  White  House 
concluded  that  the  87th  Congress  approved, 
and  tba  Preatdent  signed  Into  law,  78  major 
Isglslsttve  proposala.  The  SSd  Congrees, 
is|wssea>lng  the  first  a  years  of  the  Blsen- 
ho*s«r  administratioa,  approved  29  major 
leglslatlTe  propoaals.  The  STth  Congreee  of 
1981  and  1883  approved  a  total  of  more  than 
1.000  public  bllU.  The  S3d  Congrees  of 
1863  and  1854  approved  about  half  that 
number. 

figures  arc  not  mentioned  to  play  a 
of  partisan  numbera  game,  but  rather 
te  saipiisslse  the  Increased  legislative  work- 
load flf  Congress  and  Its  Members. 

The  result  of  that  heavy  workload,  in 
1883,  was  one  of  the  longest  peacetime  eee- 
.itoaa  of  Congress  in  history.  Oongrsss  mmX 
eoatlaaally  from  sarly  January  to  mld- 
Ootobw.  IB  ths  final  month,  a  few  oki- 
tlBsrs  oa  Capitol  mil  grew  frustrated 
moogh  to  look  baai  fondly  on  the  year  1923, 
vhea  Warren  Harding  was  Prssident  and 
the  Oongrsss  convened  in  March  just  long 
moQgh  to  recess  until  December. 

But  even  9-  or  10-month  congressional 
•■rioos  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  In- 
ftvldoal  Senator  or  Congrees  man  who  must 
isd  ths  time  to  inform  himself  about  the 
IsglsUUve  Issues  be  faces. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  dedicated 
**>^  eoosclsnUous  leglslstors  and  public 
■wvants,  aware  of  the  power  they  hold  over 
tke  dollars  and  destiny  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  sq  many  others  throughout  the 
•wid.  If  they  sre  glvsa  sxtra  time,  or 
'•ther  freed  from  anneeeasarUy  time-con- 
suming duUea,  they  wlU  spend  aaost  of  it 
<*ekling  the  huge  task  of  Informing  them- 
salves. 

Several  steps  can  be  taken  to  give  them 
taat  extra  time.  Theee  are  not  the  final 
•Mwwe  to  the  thae  problem  of  Members  of 
«»«i«es.  but  they  would  help. 

Irst,  more  joint  meetings  of  eongreesion- 
Al  committees.  A  leglslaUve  question  in- 
»«vlng  disarmament  and  arms  coatrol,  for 
"Msple.  nonaalty  teqaires  eonslderation  by 
loe  Porelgn  RelaUons  and  Anned  Servlcee 
««»mltteea  of  ths  Senate   and   the  House 


ml 

Second,  more  staadiag  Jolat  oonunittees 
iaeludiag  Msaabets  of  both  the  Bouss  and  the 
Senate.  Sueh  eoaamtttees  woiild  eave  time, 
partlcxilarly  toward  the  end  of  each  oongrea- 
aioatal  seeslon.  by  paving  the  way  to  speedier 
ooaference  agreements  between  the  Senate 
and   the  House  on  controversial  Issues. 

Third,  more  efllclent  scheduling  of  the 
workdays  of  Congreee.  Certain  daya  could 
bs  scheduled  specifically  for  floor  debate  and 
action  by  the  full  House  or  Senate.  Other 
days  could  be  restricted  exclusively  for  hear- 
ings and  action  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  seeslon,  the 
full  House  or  Senste  would  meet  only  a  few 
days  each  week.  Aa  coounltteee  comipleted 
their  action  In  the  later  montha  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  and  House  would  meet  more 
often.  This  pattern  would  save  time  for 
Msmbers,  and  end  the  abaiud  necessity  of 
Members  literally  running  from  conunlttee 
room  to  Senate  or  House  Chamber  when  is- 
sues in  which  they  are  involved  are  up  for 
action  at  different  places  at  the  same  time. 

Fotlrth.  modlfloatlon  of  the  moral  ng  hour 
in  the  Senate.  In  which  Members  read  mis- 
oellaneous  speeches  of  marginal  or  nru\At»A 
importance  and  insert  various  artlclss  into 
ths  CoircBxssioifAL  RacoBD.  Instesd,  Mem- 
bers would  t>e  permitted  to  send  their  morn- 
ing hour  speeches  and  artlclee  to  the  clerk 
for  insertion  In  the  Rzcoro.  without  ♦^^*"g 
their  own  time  and  the  time  of  other  Sena- 
tors to  read  them  word  lor  word. 

Fifth,  a  requlrentient  In  the  Senate  that 
Members  restrict  their  remarks  to  the  issue 
formally  listed  as  the  buslnees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  a  debate  over  agricultural  programa. 
tor  example,  a  Senator  would  not  be  able 
to  spend  an  hour  dlsctnsing  a  totally  vax- 
related  subject.  This  rule  of  germaneness 
now  ^>pUss  only  to  debate  in  the  Ekmae  of 
Repreeentatlvea. 

Sixth,  a  sununer  reoess  of  Congrees  of  at 
least  8  weeks.  This  would  take  time  away 
from  legislative  duties,  but  ultimately,  I  am 
eoovlnced.  wookt  save  time,  "nis  tnunedl- 
ate  valtM  would  be  the  opportunity  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  spend  soms  time 
with  families  and  oonstituents  in  a  period 
(June  or  July)  when  schools  are  closed  and 
dtlaens  are  not  tied  at  home  because  of 
weather. 

The  indirect  valxie  would  be  the  change  of 
pace  and  rest  such  a  recess  would  give  to 
each  Member.  Ha  would  return  for  the 
final  busy  weeks  of  the  seeslon  refreshed  for 
more  efficient  performance  of  his  legislative 
dutiee.  Congressmen  are  human  beings; 
they  get  tired  and  their  nerves  cam  be- 
come frayed  from  long  months  of  pressure 
amd  hard  work.  A  sununer  reoess  would 
probably  reduce  the  inevitable  tenalona  and 
bickering  eo  common  In  the  final  weeks  of 
oongreeslonal  aesaions. 

Seventh,  modification  and  adoption  of  the 
British  question  period,  in  which  adminis- 
tration leadera  would  report  on  and  answer 
questions  of  general  importance  before  the 
full  Senate  and  House.  This  would  save 
time,  help  to  keep  Members  of  Congress  bet- 
ter informed  on  administration  programs 
and  policy  and  sxistaln  ths  neceasary  fre- 
quent contact  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islstlve  branches  of  Oovemment. 

This  final  suggestion,  and  some  of  the 
others,  would  have  a  valuable  side  effect:  It 
would  save  the  time  of  high  administration 
leaders  who  have  their  own  crucial  prob- 
lems of  too  many  duties  for  too  few  hoiu's. 
It  is  not  imxisual  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
Cabinet  officers  to  give  basically  the  same 
teetlmony  and  answer  basically  the  scone 
questions  for  several  different  congreeslonal 
conunlttees.    The  Secretary  of  State,  for  ex- 


ample, might  be  called  early  in  the  siaalnii  to 
outline  the  foreign  aid  prograai,  iaolxiding 
miUtary  aid.  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Hs  will  that  lapeat  the 
same  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Ooaasaittee,  and  again  to  the  House  Armed 
Services   Committee. 

The  restUt.  I  believe,  is  an  excessive  de- 
mand on  the  time  of  these  o*ni;Kls.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  &4  personal 
appearances  before  congressional  conunlttees 
during  the  87th  Congress,  29  in  1981  and  25 
in  1962.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  spent  a  toUI  of  208  hours  before 
congressional  conunlttees  during  the  87th 
Congrees,  88.74  in  1981  and  114.25  in  1962. 

Standing    joint n'ttsns.    aaore    joint 

meetings  of  committees,  and  a  question 
period  for  the  full  House  or  Senate  would 
save  the  time  of  Congressmen  and  these  high 
officials,  and  serve  to  inform  all  Members  of 
Congress  more  thoroughly. 

Another  congressional  defect  which  tends 
to  waste  time,  and  to  eauss  confusion  and 
occasional  conflict  between  MsmlMrs,  reste 
with  the  lineup  of  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees. New  problems  amd  progirams  created 
by  a  world  transformed  by  auelaar  power 
and  the  space  age  are  being  handled  by  a 
congressional  committee  system  which  has 
changed  little  in  60  years. 

Tliere  were  2  weeks  of  oonfusiOB  following 
Introduction  of  my  bill  In  1961  to  establish 
a  UJB.  Arms  Coatrol  amd  Diaaimauncnt 
Agency.  This  measure  waa  first  assigned  to 
the  F(x«ign  Relatione  Committee,  then 
switched  to  the  Oovemment  Operations 
Conunlttee,  then  back  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tion Committee.  At  one  point,  it  almoet 
went  to  the  Armed  Oei vices  Committee. 
(The  bill  finally  remained  with  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, was  approved,  and  signed  into  law.) 

The  Communlcatloos  Satellite  Act  hounoed 
from  committee  to  committee  befere  it  was 
finally  processed  and  soit  to  the  floor  last 
year.  At  one  time  or  smother,  this  bill  in- 
volved the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee, 
the  Space  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and, 
of  course,  the  Appropriations  Oommlttee. 

Is  a  more  up-to-date  oommlttee  lineup, 
responsive  to  modem  problems  and  nkodem 
(4>portunltiea,  needed?  I  believe  it  la,  and 
that  a  thorough  review  of  the  present  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  lineups  and  juris- 
dictions is  necessary. 

That  review  would  be  one  of  the  prime  re- 
Bponsibllltiee  of  a  Joint  Conmittee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congrees,  which  would  be 
established  by  s  resolution  qwnsored  by  Sen- 
ator JosBPH  S.  Olask,  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  31  other  Senatora  repieecnting 
both  parties.  A  conipani<Mi  measxu'e  in  the 
House  agrees  that  this  committee  of  seven 
Senators  and  seven  Representatives  should 
conduct  a  complete  review,  the  first  since 
1946,  of  Congress  and  produce  recommenda- 
tions for  its  improvement. 

I  expect  this  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganisaUon  of  Congress  to  be  estabUshed. 
Ite  work  will  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
efforte  of  the  SSth  Congress.  And  ite  task 
will  be  difficult,  beciMise  there  is  littls  popu- 
lar interest  or  direct  political  advantage  In 
the  tedious  effort  for  procedural  reform  with- 
in Congress. 

But  the  American  people  want  good  gov- 
ernment, and  sense  that  the  legislative 
branch  has  not  been  performing  ite  functions 
with  the  order  and  effectiveness  the  Nation 
deeerves.  The  waning  weeks  of  the  87th 
Congress  included  fighte  over  such  petty 
issues  as  what  roooi  the  Appropriatioas  Con- 
ionpot  Conunlttee  should  aieet  ta.  aad  long 
delays  over  minor  details  of  Isglslatkm. 

Displays  of  bickering  and  petttneas  tend  to 
obecure  the  real  record  of  atchlevement  writ- 
ten by  recent  Congresses  and  to  «1ti<«tM»i  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  pacq>le  la  their 
own     reprcsentetive     goverameat.    Perhape 
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the  greatest  need  In  Ctongrees  today  la  not  «o        The  memben  of   your  a«oeUtlon   have     throughout  the  country  in  the  intw.^ 

Bhiered  rlrtual  perfeetloB.  aa  you  prorlde     fair   eompetltton   and   of   m&in».iJ?*''  *> 


much  for  etxullee.  procedural  changes,  and     aehlered 


committee  modernisation.    It  may  rather  be  a  grateful  dtlaenry  with  the  oleaneet,  most  oompeUtlve  poslUon  of  membertoCML  ** 

a   more  thoroughly  reeponalTe  attitude  hy  nutrltlotia,  and  most  wholeeome  product  to  dependent  Dairies  Association        *"  *^  |^ 

Members  of  Congress,  who  need  to  reallae  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world,  milk.  The  chairman  of  this  suboommiii^ 

that  the  rules  and  traditions  of  Capitol  HUl  You  are  engaged  In  a  business  where  the  our    dlstlnguUhed    coUea«ueOMiIi!!iJ* 

are  not  sacred,  and  that  the  national  Interest  profits  are  too  low  and  the  risks  too  high.  Tom  arsB  of  Oklahoma.    We  ofM**^ 

and  public  Berrlce  are  more  important  than  Tou  are  In  a  business  where  you  must  mlttee  feel  that  as  a  result  ot  hi*  •L?*' 

Indlvldxial  or  committee  powers  and  preroga-  meet  the  competitive  power  of  some  ot  the  have  helped  to  bring  about  a  bmer  dilL!? 

"^••-               largest  economic  giants  In  the  entire  United  and  helpful  developments  for  your  Indn!? 

We  aU  appreciate  the  Importance  of  smaU  ^^^   '"''^  acMoiu 

Chairaiu  Ethm  AddreMe*  ladepeadeat  *'"»\°T'.*°  °'^  economy  and  i  beueve  our  .IfL.lT^^i.'^J^lf^^T^'l^'^  **>  »• 

_   .  ,         -,          _               *      «      .1      f  Boxall  Independent  dairies  represent  one  of  AnUtr\ist   Division   of    the    DepArtmsat ^ 

Dvnt* — Urf es  Sapport  for  Prendear  S  the   flneet  segments   or   aU   smaU   buslnsss  Justice  are  following   through  on  the  h^ 


Tax  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKUkROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9. 1963 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
and  today  the  Nation's  Capital  has  as  its 
guests  the  members  of  an  outstanding 
small  business  organization,  the  National 
Independent  Dairies  Association. 

This  group  Is  holding  its  sixth  annual 


enterprises.     Tou  are  doubly  Important.  ommendations  of  our  committee,    i^  j- 

You  are  not  only  a  group  of  smaU  busl-  stance,  foUowlng  the  SmaU  Buslasa  fin, 

nessmen  who  have  fought  courageously  and  nilttee   hearings   in   Dallas   in   IWt,  fot^ 

relentlessly  to  keep  your  Industry  from  be-  complalnto  were  Issued  by  the  Pedsral  "StZ 

conUng  monopolised  by  a  few  big  companies  Commlssk>n    against    two    giant    — -|H|, 

but  you  are  also  the  purveyors  of   a  com-  dominant  in  the  dairy  industry, 

modity  that  U  literally  vital  to  our  people.  About  1  month  after  the  'v^'^mlttes  htw 

On  one  thing  aU  persons  agree.  That  of  ^8*  ^  Denver  in  10S9,  the  Commlataa  ^ 

all   foods  known   there  is   none   more   Im-  >ued    a    fomuU    complaint    >f»inBt   oq*  «« 

portant  to  the  health  of  the  individual  than  ^*  dominant  members  of  ths  industrv  4w 

milk.  1^  business  in  that  area. 

It  Is  the  sustaining  food  of  Infants,  grow-  "^^    company    allegedly    was    onw.pyt|^ 

ing  children,  youths,  young  men,  fuU-grown  "n'*!""'"  »»'  Hi«^TiTr.iT,on,,»  •..  — ■—         ^ 
adults,  and  the  aged. 

The  products  of  your  Indxistry  nourish  not 
only  the  sick  and  disabled  but  also  the 
toughest  and  healthiest  and  huakiest  of 
athletes.  I  don't  exactly  know  Into  which 
one  of  these  categories  I  belong;   but,  one 


unfairly  by  discriminating  in  price, 
(c)   Supreme  Court  action 
Less  than  2  months  ago  the  Supreme  Govt 
made  it  clear  that  the  sale  of  milk  briev 
coet  by  a  naUonal  dairy  chain  when  asSi 
with  the  intent  to  injure  competition,  *« 


oonvenuon  here  in -Witshlngton.  and  at    ^h^g  i  :S;^-Te"rt  ox^h^  buy  ^    Ji^.^'Tt'"  ''°''"''°  °'  "^'  ^»°«»«- 


a  limcheon  yesterday,  its  members  were 
privileged  to  hear  an  address  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Small  Biisiness 
Committee,  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Representative  '^^Joi  L.  Evnre,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks. 
Chairman  Evins  detailed  some  of  the 
important  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
small  business  if  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals can  be  adopted.  He  iirged  the 
members  of  the  National  Independent 
Dairies  Association,  as  well  as  all  other 
independent  small  businessmen,  to  sup- 
port these  proposals. 

Chairman  Evihs  described  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposals  as  one  of  the  great- 
est single  actions  that  can  be  taken  at 
this  time  to  provide  immediate  assist- 
ance to  small  business. 

I  am  sure  that  the  statement  of  Chair- 
man Bvnvs  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  I  am. 
therefore,  asking  that  it  be  reproduced 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 
RxMAUCs    or  RxpaxsxMTATTvx   Jos  L.    EVINS, 

DSMOCBAT,  or  TXNNXSSXX,  CHAiaMAN,  HOUSS 
SKAU.    BtTSIKXSS     COMIUTTKE.     BxrOBZ    THS 

National    Indxpkndknt   Daixizs     Associa- 
tion, Mattlowex  Hotsl,  Apkh.  8,  1963 

I 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  National 
Independent  Dairies  Association,  and  friends, 
certainly  I  am  pleased  and  delighted  at  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today. 

I  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of  my  good 
friend,  Lynn  Paxilson.  They  are  flattering, 
but  I  assure  you  undeserved. 

Let  me  return  the  compliment  by  paying 
a  tribute  not  only  to  Lynn  but  also  to  our 
friends  here  in  the  audience  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  great  organisation. 

n.  COMPtXMXNTS  COtTNSXL  AKB  ASSOOATION 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  your  general  coun- 
sel, Lynn  Paulson,  Is  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic and  effective  trade  association  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington.  His  contacts 
with  Members  of  Congrees  are  effective.  He 
gets  the  job  done  and  he  is  always  doing  a 
good  Job  In  your  behalf.  He  is  an  oldtlmer 
aroiind  these  parts — and  I  might  add  with  a 
New  Prontlersman's  outlook. 


milk  only  from  the  smaU  Independent 
dairies. 

I  am  sxue  that  there  must  be  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction  to  the  people  in  your  In- 
dustry to  know  and  to  realise  that  you  are 
engaged  in  such  a  beneficial  type  of  enter- 
prise, and  that  your  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  your  commiuilty  Is  immense.  It  Is 
Indeed  unmatched  by  nearly  any  other  type 
of  commercial  activity. 

So,  you  have  these  rewards.  On  the  other 
hand,  ws  know  that  the  members  of  your 
industry  also  have  your  problems. 

Barriers  and  obstacles  have  been  placed 
all  too  frequenUy  along  the  competitive  trail 
which  you  must  travel. 


Patman  Act. 

This  recent  and  far-reaching  decision  la- 
cidentally  has  breathed  new  life  into  thk 
particular  statute,  and  it  portends  oth«  im 
further  vigorous  action  to  preserve  oor  tlei 
enterprise  system  and  profaiote  competttlaa, 
by  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  and  tbt 
Dspartment  of  Justice. 

(d)  Lou-leader  telling 
Another  matter  of  concern  to  your  iBdi» 

try  and  your  association  Is  loss-lesdw  mO- 

ing.    I  have  In  mind  the  practice  of  taiM 

milk  as  a  loss  leader. 

I  believe  this  is  one  type  of  merchandlilM 

that  we  could  do  without. 
It  is  harmful  to  smaU  buslnsss.    The  •«• 


I  refer  particularly  to  the  character  of  the     preme  Co\irt  has  told  us  that  it  Is  dsosptbs 
''**'       *  -"  — --     ----  jQ  consumers,  commenting  that  "It  plays oa 

the  guUlblllty  of  customers  by  leading 
to  expect  what  generally  U  not  true; 
that  a  store  which  offers  such  an 
bargain  Is  full  of  other  such  bargains.' 

As  you  know,  the  Robinson -Patman  AH 
prohibits  the  sale  of  goods  at  unreasoasMy 
low  prioee  or  below  cost  whan  It  Is  done  sua 
the  Intent  to  injure  a  competitor.  This  h  • 
criminal  statute  which  the  SuprsoM  Covt 
Just  recently  told  us  Is  entirely  oonstitutlaMl 
and  enforclble.  The  Antitrust  DIvWos, 
therefore,  as  a  result  of  this  decision,  to  oee 
in  a  position  to  deal  more  effectively  wttk 
the  loas  leader  problem  than  previously. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  sssns  Is 
point  the  way  for  more  relief  for  yosr  In- 
dustry In  the  future  from  the  very  taamftf 
practice  of  loss  leader  selling. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  reosatly 
aimounced  that  a  grand  Jury  had  indlctsd  • 
large  chain  grocery  store  and  a  large  dsky 
organisation  for  conspiring  in  a  price-flila| 
agreement  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  Ises. 

I  want  to  add  that  the  evidence  in 
cases  was  first  developed  during  the 
of   hearings   by   the   Houss  SmaU  Bi 
Committee.     So  we  feel  our  conunlttss  bss 
been  most  helpful. 

I  know  you  gentlemen  are  awars  stoo  €( 
the  recent  decisions  of  the  Pederal  TnM 
Commission  against  one  of  your  giant  daliy 
competitors  requiring  this  company  to  dtfsrt 
itself  of  some  of  the  smaller  dairies  it  hsd 
acquired. 

In  addition,  this  company  was  told  that  II 
may  not  purchase  or  aoqulrs  any  otiMr  dsky 
within  the  next  10  years, 

A  similar  ordsr  against  another  ebsli 
dairy  organization  was  also  entered  sevKst 


competitive  iorces  and  practlcee  with  which 
you  have  been  compelled  to  compete  and 
to  contend — price  discriminations,  boycotts, 
loss-leader  sales,  corporate  mergers,  con- 
spiracies, and  other  forms  of  unfair  com- 
petition. 

Abe  Fortes,  a  well-known  antitrust  attor- 
ney, tells  the  story  about  a  small  Independent 
dairyman  fighting  a  giant  in  your  industry 
in  an  PTC  proceeding  involving  the  Bobln- 
son-Patman  Act.  A  smaU  dairyman  was 
being  croas-examined.  This  Independent 
testified  that  the  respondent  had  not  made 
available  to  him  advertising  allowances  which 
were  offered  to  his  large  competitors.  The 
attorney  asked  the  dairyman,  "And  have  you 
suffered  as  a  result?"  With  a  sad  look  on 
his  face,  the  little  dairyman  summed  up  the 
situation  in  these  words,  "Mr.  Lawyer,  how 
would  I  know?    I  suffer  so  much." 

Lynn  Paulson  has  acquainted  me  and  the 
members  of  our  Small  Business  Committee, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  problems  and 
sufferings  of  yoiu  indtistry  and  he  has  in- 
dicated that  they  have  been  plentiful. 

I  believe  the  worst  of  the  storm,  however, 
is  over  and  that  you  can  now  look  forward 
to  a  less  turbulent  era  of  competitive  co- 
existence. 

m.    ANTITBUST    LAWS AGXIfCIXS    rOLLOW    COM- 

xrrmc  kxcomi«ni>ation8 
(o)  Subcommittee  established, 
As  you  gentlemen  well  know,  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  during  prior  see- 
slons  of  Congress,  established  a  q>eclal  sub- 
committee concerned  exclusively  with  the 
problems  of  the  dairy  industry. 

The  cocnmlttee  investigations  and  hear- 
ings   were    conducted    In    Washington    and 
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Biontbs  ago  and  a  number  of  similar  . 

jua  advised,  are  preeenUy  pending  bsfors 
ttta  Qsnmlssinn 

All  ot  these  notions.  Z  belisvs,  Indloats  a 
^^mmA  vigor  to  enforce  ths  antttmst  laws. 
^imt  wifalr  oompetltlon.  with  whleh  your 
unmiTsr*'**  have  been  faced  In  the  past,  and 
giay  portend  a  climate  of  fair  oompetltlon 
ga^  better  opportunity  for  ths  future, 
(e)   Committee  metion 

The  day-by-day  work  of  the  Bouee  SmaU 
ji0lnM  Committee  serves  to  pronaote  this 
dUBSte  of  fftif  competition  for  our  small 
aad  independent  business  eetabllshments 
and  to  preeerve  our  free  enterprise  system 
tnd  the  balance  of  opportunity  for  all  In 
oveouBtry. 

(/)  Merger  ea$«» 

It  Is  dlfllctilt  to  talk  about  any  aspect  of 
(mr  antitrust  laws  without  ttttn^inj  of  the 
high  ilsginn  of  concentration  and  mergers  es- 
littng  In  our  economy. 

CDS  sq>eet  of  the  corporate  merger  prob- 
IHB  mnhids  us  that  normally  one  of  the 
traits  of  owning  your  own  business  Is  the 
nallsatlon  and  perhaps  the  hope  that  after 
yoa  have  operated  your  buslnees  for  36  or  80 
yisn  and  you  are  ready  to  retire,  that  you 
eoakt  sell  your  buslnees  and  receive  In  one 
Mg  lump  sum  sufflclent  money  to  Insure  a 
eosafartable  means  of  Uvlng  for  you  and 
yoor  family  during  your  retirement  period. 

ItMre  U  this  law,  however,  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  that  tends  to  deprive  an 
tadspendent  businessman  of  this  prlvUege 
of  sailing  his  business  just  to  anyone  he 
might  ehooee. 

This  Uw  says,  in  effect,  that  a  company 
nay  not  buy  your  business  if  a  lessening  of 
oompetltlon  is  apt  to  reeult. 

OsDsrally  this  means  that  you  cannot  sell 
yoor  bostness  to  any  of  the  large  chain  dairy 
orgsnlsattons. 

I  woold  like  to  suggeet.  therefore.  If  you 
are  antsrtalnlng  the  idea  of  selling  your  busl- 
DBM,  that  you  look  to  another  small  business 
eoBcsm  as  a  prospective  buyer. 

Prasent  Indications  are  that  the  Inderal 
Ttade  Orwnmlssion  and  the  Antitrust  Divl- 
Hon  of  the  Department  of  Jxutlce  are  not 
going  to  permit  giant  members  of  your  In- 
dwrtry  to  increase  their  capacity  by  pur- 
iihartng  Independent  dalrlee  and  thereby  les- 
SHilng  oompeUUon. 

(f )  FmUing  eompanp  doetHne 

OocaskmaUy  you  hear  talk  about  the  eo- 
esUed  fUUng  company  doctrine,  wherein  a 
Ug  eorpcraUoo  Is  permitted  to  buy  another 
eooosm  provided  the  company  is  In  a  faU- 
Ing  or  bankrupt  oondltloo. 

Mow  I  feel  that  I  must  warn  you  that 
this  apparent  exception  in  ths  antimerger 
•Htnte  is  a  bit  decepUve. 

This  doctrine  was  appUed  once  In  a  ease 
»y  the  Supreme  Court,  but  this  was  more 
than  80  years  ago. 

During  the  years  that  have  eUpeed  since 
■at  doelslon,  the  problem  of  oorporate  acr 
JtJ^tton  and  mergers  has  become  acute! 
ooadtUons  have  changed. 

TWO  months  ago  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
^^yoP  to  »  report  told  us  that  corporate 
""■'      increased  in  l»«a  over  1961 
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VBlsss  they  are  hopelessly  Insolvent  and  de- 
tannlnsd  efforts  havs  bsen  matfs  to  find 
other  bnyen. 

IV.  AMWOTmC 


jnOM  fact,  coupled  with  the  preeent  tll- 

«ort  wui  be  made  to  enforce  these  laws  and 
^  courts  urged   to  Interpret  them  more 

•oicUy. 

--i.*^^  ***  supplement  the  advice  and 
«J»^wglven  to  you  by  your  own  able  Oen- 

SliSj^i'  ^^^  P»ulson.  by  sxpressuig 
the  belief  that  the  Federal  Trade  OommU- 
■<»*nd  the  Anutrust  Division  of  the  De- 
P[»rtn»mt  of  Justice  may  weU  Interpret,  in 
^Vjuture,  this  so-called  faUlng  cSmp^ny 
«2^^»y  oonserratlvely  and  very  strictly. 
Jth  the  rssolt  that  the  dominant  membe^ 
JJthe  dairy  Industry  are  not  going  to  be 
P«nutted  to  buy  up  smaU  dairy  companies 


And  now  may  X  turn  to  another  Biatter. 
■arUer  this  year  when  I  announced  the 
designation  of  suhoommlttees  and  outllnsd 
the  program  of  work  and  activities  of  the 
House  SmaU  Buslneee  Committer  for  the 
88th  Congrees,  I  made  a  statement  that  it 
was  my  plan  initially  to  designate  only  four 
subcommitteee — in  addition  to  the  work  of 
the  full  committee — I  made  further  an- 
nouncement that,  from  time  to  time,  as 
partlotilar  problems  arose  and  developed,  that 
I  would  consider  the  designation  of  an  ad- 
ditional suboommlttee  on  special  small  busi- 
ness problems  to  hold  hearings  and  look 
Into  matters  singular  to  particular  indus- 
trlee  as  they  might  devel(^. 

This  oontlnuee  to  be  my  plan  for  the 
work  of  our  committee. 

The  four  subcommittees  whleh  I  have  an- 
nounced to  date  include:  Mo.  1,  founda- 
tions: Their  Impact  on  SmaU  Buslnees— 
BepreeentaUve  Wxioht  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  chairman. 

This  suboommlttee  will  continue  to  be 
concerned  with  the  growth  of  tax-exempt 
foxindations  and  whether  or  not  theee  foun- 
dations, operating  under  a  charter  ot  Con- 
grees. are  being  used  for  and  serving  a  ehar- 
lUble  purpoee  or  whether  such  foundations 
are  being  used  as  a  device,  scheme,  or  gim- 
mick to  avoid  taxes  and  to  compete  unfairly 
against  small  business. 

The  members  of  the  suboommlttss  ars: 
Bepreeentatlve  Wburt  Patman.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  chairman;  Representative  Jos  L. 
■vnrs.  Democrat,  of  Tennsssee;  Beptessnta- 
tlve  WiLUAM  H.  AvBST.  Republican,  of  Kan- 
sas; BepreeenUUve  Jamss  Boosbvslt,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  California;  and  Bepreeentatlve 
RALPH  Habvkt,  RepubUcan,  of  Indiana. 

No.  2.  SmaU  Buslneee  and  Oovemment 
Proeuremsnt— Rspressnutlve  a— f^y,  j, 
MuLTxa.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  chairman. 
With  the  tremendous  amount  of  ^deral 
procurement,  both  mUltary  and  dvUian.  It 
Is  vltaUy  essential  that  small  btuinsas  reoelve 
a  just  and  fair  and  equlUble  portton  of 
Oovemment  oontracts  and  suboontraets. 
This  suboommlttee  wlU  be  oonoemed  with 
endeavoring  to  Increase  the  numbers  of  oon- 
tracts and  the  dollar  amounts  of  contract 
awards  of  not  only  defense  contracts  and 
civilian  prociu-ement  but  also  an  increasing 
amount  of  awards  In  the  field  of  ressarch 
and  development. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1002.  research 
and  development  awards  granted  to  small 
business  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
creased from  2.9  percent  for  the  prweeding 
year  to  SJi  percent     However,  during  the 

first  6  months  of  the  preeent  fiecal  year 

that  Is,  from  July  through  December  1062 — 
this  percentage  declined  to  2.7.  We  hope 
this  declining  trend  can  be  reverssd. 

Since  many  of  theee  research  and  de- 
velopment awards  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
new  prooeeeee.  new  products,  many  of  whleh 
become  patented,  it  U  eepedaUy  Important 
that  small  buslnees  be  permitted  to  ehare 
fully  in  this  acUvity. 

The  members  of  the  suboommlttee  are: 
RepreeenUtlve  Absaham  J.  Mitltbi,  Demo- 
crat, of  New  York,  chairman;  Bepreeentatlve 
ToM  Stxxd,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  Repre- 
sentative H.  Allen  Smith,  Republican,  of 
California;  RepreeenUtlve  Jamss  Roosxvslt, 
Dsmocrat,  of  California;  and  Representative 
HowAso  W.  RosmoN.  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Wo.  8,  Taxation — Repreeentatlve  Tom 
Stxb),  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  chairman. 

This  suboommlttee  will  be  concerned  with 
helping  to  write  tax  legislation  and  to  de- 
velop tax  policy  favorable  to  small  buslnees. 
President  Kennedy  has  recommended  sub- 
stantial changes  in  our  tax  laws.     Many  of 


the  President's  proposals  are  designed  speotft- 
caUy  to  assist  small  buslnees. 

It  Is  evident  that  if  the  President's  pro- 
posals are  enacted  into  law.  Ai»yyi<<»Ti  ■»«*ii 
business  wUl  be  the  principal  hsnsfsctors. 

For  Instance,  corporate  ineome  tax  rates 
for  smaU  business  concerns  wlU  drop  from 
80  to  23  percent,  effective  January  1. 

If  your  compfuiy  is  not  Inoorporated  you 
oould  stiU  profit  becaiise  Indlvldxial  inoome 
tax  ratee  wo\ild  be  reduced  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  legislation  now  pending  In 
the  Congress  from  20  percent  down  to  14 
percent. 

Should  a  small  Independent  company 
earn  unusually  high  profits  in  any  one  year, 
the  tax  on  these  higher  profits  oould  be  paid 
as  if  they  were  earned  over  a  5-year  period. 

The  new  bUl  propoeee  that  tax  treatment 
of  capital  gains  be  altered  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  benefit  especiaUy  smaU  business  tax- 
payers. 

I  beUeve  the  President's  tax  proposal  for 
smaU  business  constltutsd  one  of  the  great- 
est single  actions  that  can  bs  taksn  to  assist 
smaU  buslneee  Immediate y,  and  I  beUeve 
that  you  gentlemen  wUl  want  to  work  with 
and  oooperate  with  CongresHaan  Btmmo,  the 
chairman  of  this  suboommittss.  as  you  did 
In  the  past  on  the  milk  hearings  and  rau^ 
investigations  affecting  your  industry. 

The  members  of  the  suboommlttes 
are:  RepresenUUve  Tom  Stbb.  Dsmoerat  of 
Oklahoma,  ehainnan:  Repreeentatlve  Aaaa- 
HAM  J.  MuLTMi.  Democrat  of  New  York; 
Repreeentatlve  Abch  A.  Mooaa,  Jr..  Repub- 
Ucan of  West  VirglnU;  RepreeenUtlve  John 
DotoxLL.  Democrat  of  Michigan;  and  Repre- 
sentative HowAxo  W.  RoBxsoN.  Republican  of 
New  York. 

No.  4,  Dlstrlbxitlan  ProUems  Affecting 
SmaU  Business— RepresentatlTe  Jamss 
Rooskvslt,  Democrat,  of  cailfamla.  ehair- 
man. 

This  subcommittee  wiu  be  oonoemed  with 
marketing  and  distribution  problems  and 
ftartlciilarly  the  difficult  problem  oonoemlng 
dual  distribution  whereby  a  manufaettuer 
sells  direct  to  Its  own  outlets  aad  also  to 
comiMting  Independent  merchants. 

RepreeenUtlve  Roosxvblt  and  his  sub- 
committee plan  to  hold  a  series  of  hearings, 
beginning  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
covering  dual  distribution  praetloss  In  sev- 
eral different  industries,  such  as  petroleum. 
steel,  glass,  paint.  Shoes,  and  perhaps  some 
others  as  weU. 

I  noticed  in  your  own  Industry  buUetln, 
foUowlng  the  announcement  of  our  sub- 
committeee and  echeduled  program.  Lynn 
Paulaon  advised  you  that  our  House  SmaU 
Business  Ooramlttee  had  not  for  the  88th 
Congress  designated  a  subecmmlttes  dealing 
with  the  problems  In  the  dairy  industry. 

I  have  mentioned  earUer  that  It  was  my 
feeling  that  much  had  been  aooompllshed 
in  this  area  in  prevloxis  seeslons  and  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  foUowlng  the  recom- 
mendations and  reports  of  our  committee  for 
action  in  behalf  of  your  Industry. 

I  also  sUted.  and  I  am  happy  to  repeat, 
that  I  shaU  be  pleased  to  give  consldciatlon 
to  the  naming  and  designation  of  a  special 
suboommlttee  for  any  new  or  parUctUar 
problems  that  may  arise  in  your  indtistry 
the  dairy  Industry,  should  we  feel  that  the 
facU  and  clreumstanoes  warrant  such  action. 
Ilie  members  of  the  suboommlttee  are- 
RepreeenUtive  Jamu  Rooovslt.  Democrat 
of  California,  chairman;  RepressnUUve  Tom 
Stxxd,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma:  RepreeenU- 
tlve AxcH  A.  MooBx,  Jr..  Republican,  of  Weet 
Virginia;  RepreeenUtlve  John  C.  KLticrrN- 
SKi,  Democrat,  of  nilnoU;  and  RepreeenU- 
tive  William  h.  Avxbt,  RepubUcan.  of 
Kaneas. 

V.   ntf'OBTANCB  or  SMALL   BTJSINBS^— 
OONCLUSIOW 

In  creating  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Buslnees  in  1041  at  the  outbreak  of 
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World  War  n.  diirlng  the  T7Ui  Coxigrea*.  tha 
Copgre—  mAdB  clear  Its  detennlnetlon  to 
I  ifetf  Informed  m  to  wbetlxer  or  not  tbe 
<tf   mwU   b« ulnae!   receive   edeqiiate 

la  peeking  tlie  SmeU  Bualzteee  Act  of  1968. 
ttae  Congreee  demonetrmted  tU  «-«n tinning 
interefet  in  anaU  buetneee.  In  ttut  law  tbe 
Cninreee  procleUned: 

"It  le  tbe  declared  poUcy  of  the  Concrev 
tiuU  the  QoTemment  «hould  aid.  oounael. 
—lit,  and  protect.  Inacf  ar  ae  U  poialhle,  the 
lnt«re*to  oC  muU  btialnees  concerns  in  order 
to  preeerre  free  competltlTe  enterprlae.  to 
Insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
purchaaee  and  contracts  for  propartj  and 
aerrleee  for  the  OoYemment  (Includlnf  but 
noi  limited  to  oontracte  for  m*lntenance, 
rep«lr.  and  oooetructkm)  be  placed  with 
■naall  bualaees  enterprteee.  to  Insure  that  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  total  sales  of  Govern- 
ment property  b«  made  to  such  enterprises, 
and  to  meintain  and  etrengthen  the  overall 
ecoanii^  ct  tte  NatkMt." 

Thle  ie  the  declared  policy  at  our  eountry. 

Ttoday.  M  percent  at  all  Amertcan  buslnees 


SooM  at  tbeee  saiall  buslneeeei  grow  into 
iBdvatrial  glaate. 

Soow  are  ftanny.  oneHStan  flrms.  They 
live  tor  auMle  and  fade  or  leave  ttte  scene 
of  flowwnefelal  activity. 

8tUl  other*  opwate  at  about  the  same 
levol  of  activity  over  a  number  of  years,  even 
generations. 

OoIIectlvely,  these  small  independent 
bustneaMs  coostltuta  a  broad- based  economy 
unparaOeled  In  the  world. 

They  provide  stability. 

They  bring  new  vigor,  new  Ideas  to  our 
entire  ecanocny. 

Bacaiiea  I  teal  so  stron^^y  that  imaU  busi- 
ness is  vital  to  the  strength  and  future  of 


our  eountry.  I  was  highly  hooorad  by  the 
action  of  the  Speaker  of  the  VjB.  Houee  at 
Repreeentatlvee.  Speaker  MeOrmutCK,  when 
at  the  opening  of  the  88th  Congress,  he 
aakad  that  I  sarve  as  rlialiMsii  of  the  Select 
Committee  o»8nBalI  Baateaas. 

After  eober  nontamplaUop  of  tlM  respensi- 
bUitlas  entailed,  whleh  would  be  in  addi- 
ttoa  to  my  already  eonstderable  duties  ss 
a  mem  her  of  the  Ckxnmlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  consented  to  flU  the  post. 

This  eooomlttee  ov«r  the  years  has  served 
to  prsssrve  our  free  oompetltlva  enterprise 
system  and  to  help  onall  busUuss  not  only 
to  exist  but  to  succeed,  this  durlnc  a  pe- 
riod ot  war  wben  anuOl  buHneas  was  nto- 
blllzed  to  make  a  sl«nlfloant  contribution 
to  the  war  effort. 

Since  that  time,  the  committee  has  been 
reestablished   by  eacn   suoceedlng  Congress. 

During  the  Interrenlng  a  years,  tlie  ootn- 
mittee  has  on  many  oocasioos  proven  to 
be  a  powerful  force  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can small  business  community. 

During  the  88th  Ormgraes  and  for  wliat- 
ever  time  I  may  be  privileged  to  serve  m 
chairman  of  this  eommittee.  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  may  continue  thle  tradition  of 
aiding  small  business  while  also  adding  new 
responses  to  the  constantly  evolving  prob- 
oonfrontlng  our  Nation's  small  enter- 
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BaoMU  business  doee  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 

Uke  other  segments  of  our  society  it  is 
subjeat  to  the  foroee  of  witloh  it  le  a  part- 

Because  our  committee  works  nard  to 
assist  small  Ixislness  in  matters  of  flT\*n/»itn 
securing  Government  eontracts.  prevention 
at  abaarptkm  of  small  business  by  corporate 
oonaaUdatton  and  mergers,  and  the  prosno- 
tion  of  tea  and  trade  pcoikekm  favorable  to 
amaU  bartnees,  we  have  infrequently  been 
dkargad  by  erltios  who  regard  thsss  progranw 
as  coddling  or  favoring  small 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10, 1963 

Tbe  House  met  tt  11  o'clock  am. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Oalatiana  2:  20:  T/ie  life  which  I  now 
ttve,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
Ood.  who  loved  me.  and  gave  himself 
forwie, 

O  Tbott  Ood  of  all  grace  and  goodness. 
may  we  contemplate  themeanlncof  this 
Holy  Week  with  a  humble  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart. 

Qrant  that  we  may  daily  have  within 
our  souls  the  glorious  feeling  that  by 
commemorating  and  observing  the  Lent- 
en service  we  have  been  splrtually  en- 
riched. 

We  rejoice  that  by  the  cross  and  resur- 
rection of  oar  Lord,  Thou  hast  sealed 
and  eertifled  nnto  us  the  truth  of  Thy 
eternal  love  for  all  mankind. 

On  Easter  Sunday  may  we  share  In 
the  resurrection  of  the  risen  Christ  by 
rising  with  Him  in  newness  of  life  to 
build  that  Ueased  hi^way  which  ho- 
mimity  shall  walk  together  in  His  spirit 
of  lore. 

In  His  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

McOOWn.   one    of    its   clerks,    ann/mn^^^^^ 

that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  o(  the  House  at  the 
foUowtng  tiUe: 

Hit.  443S.  An  act  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  Interior  to  continue  to  deUver 
water  to  lands  in  the  tlxird  division.  Rlverton 
reclamation  project.  Wyoming. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  th^ 
House  la  requested: 

a.  4.  An  act  to  eetabiieh  a  Matlonal  WU- 

nenft  good  at  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
porpoees: 

8.  18.  An  act  to  change  ttie  name  of  Har- 
pers Ftary  National  Mcnmnent  to  Harpers 
Perry  National  Historical  Park; 

a.  148.  An  act  to  rertasignats  tha  Big  Hole 
Battleflald  Matlonal  llontiment.  to  rartM 
the  boundarlee  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  and 

8.932.  An  act  reUting  to  age  llmlta  la 
ooamectlon  with  appolntmeots  to  the  U.S. 
Park  Police. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proofiedingi  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SILENT  SPRINQ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcobd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


They  have  asked   why  should  Uw.  *w 
grees— the  supreme  legislattve  bodTv 
HaUon.  sworn  to  act  in  the  entlA  iL2* 
intereet  rather  than  for  any  parttaii^ir 
dustry  or  group— act  to  help  the  ^^,** 
neesman.  "  wai. 


i^es 
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The  answer  U  because  It  b  impQitfM.  ». 
help  any  segment  of  our  econoowwSJf 
helping  all  of  it.  '  ^^^mt. 

A  Uirivlng  small  business  commanttr  m^ 
tributes  to  the  proepertty  of  our  S 
national  economy.  ^"* 

■quality  of  opportunity  must  be 
everywhere     or     soon     it     wiu    be 
nowhere. 

Purtheraaore.  tbere  U  an  even  aion  Im^ 
reaaon  for  this  cooslderaUon.  ^^ 

Small  Independent  business  of  uus  Y[%tkm 
has  a  very  special  fimctlon  to  fullin. 

SmaU  business  U  creative,  dynsaUe.  sm 
flexible.  Tbeee  are  the  qualities  that  cus> 
and  encourage  our  economy  to  thrift  «!■ 
to  prosper.  ^ 

8maU  businessmen  have  helped  to  isskt 
our  free  enterpHse  system  and  to  help  m.h. 
America  great.  ^^ 

We  want  to  preeerve  and  to  perpetuats  Ihk 
system  and  conditions  that  luvt  aub 
America  great.  ^^ 

One  of  the  bywords  of  this  Republic  rrm 
its  earliest  days  has  been  e  plurtbua  unoa 
from  many — one,  one  composite  Rsttoa- 
stronger  because  It  is  compoeed  ctf  matn  a. 
verse  parts. 

This  then  is  the  greatest  strengtlt  tf  om 
country — that  we  have  room  for  all. 

Just  as  we  need  the  output  of  our  latf«. 
trial  giants,  so  we  must  preeeiie  tbe  ^km- 
slty,  the  adaptability,  tha  viUUty  sod  Vm 
creativity  of  our  smaller,  IndepenSnt 
buslneeees. 

All  of  us.  working  together,  in  t  free  Aur- 
ica.  with  opportunities  open  to  an.  Uf  tg 
unbeatable  team  in  war  or  peace. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tm  to- 
troduclng  legislation  today  that  is  of  (he 
utmost  importance.  It  is  also  timely  ki 
that  this  legislation,  immediately  m- 
acted,  will  help  stem  the  time  ol  m. 
other  "silent  spring."  My  disttngoiiM 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  MIetaipB 
[Mr.  DDfoKLL]  and  others  have  alreaflr 
called  attention  to  the  great  proUeBM 
that  confront  us  through  the  «*"mffnl 
and  unwise  use  of  chemical  pestteMa. 
Many  of  my  dlstlngutahed  ooDesgw 
have  warned  about  this  in  the  past,  tnd 
many  of  us  in  ttils  House  have  been  ood- 
cemed  with  this  problem  for  a  long  tlmt 
We  were  happy  when  Miss  Karhfl  Cscns 
received  a  national  audience  with  kcr 
bestsemng  book.  "SUent  Spring."  which 
warned  of  the  uncontrolled  use  af  ttoea^ 
cal  pesticides  and  said  that  vntiisOe 
chemicals  could  upset  the  balance  if 
lutture  aixl  endanger  man's  exislaee 

This  legislation,  in  the  form  of  fen 
bins,  will  help  to  insure  the  maintensnoe 
of  the  critical  balance  between  tbe  life- 
giving  products  and  the  life-destrofinc 
byproducts  caused  by  the  misuse  of  ia> 
secticides. 

In  regmrds  to  the  first  bill.  I  think  tbsi 
it  is  essential  that  before  any  Fedcnl 
Oovemment  program  Involving  tbe  ok 
of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  deiigiiei 
for  mass  biological  eontrols  there  sboaM 
be  advance  consultation  with  the  fM 
and  WUdUfe  Service  and  with  State  vlM* 
life  agendea.  ThlsisthfeCbemlealPatt' 
eides  Coordination  Aoi.  and  wmU  ht  s 


wtly  important  Improvement  over  pres- 
0it  standards. 

The  other  bill  would  amend  the  act  of 
sggust  1.  1058.  in  order  to  prevent  or 
ptntmise  injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from 
t2u  use  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungi- 
elileg.  and  pesticides. 

I  would  seriously  hope  that  these  bills 
be  examined  by  this  Congress  in  this  ses- 
iloa.  This  88th  Congress  could  perform 
a  great  service  to  the  Nation  by  quickly 
and  sensibly  putting  these  excellent  and 
necessary   bills   In   the   form   of   public 

Isvs. 
Thank  you. 


DISTURBING  NEW  EVIDENCE  ON  CIA 

Mr.  R0OER8  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
icnaiks  at  this  point  in  the  Racoas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
yiorids? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  additional  reasons  why  CIA  was 
unable  to  produce  photographs  of  the 
Russian  military  buildup  in  Cuba  last 
autumn  were  revealed  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Nsmara  and  Pentagon  intelligence  chiefs 
in  testimony  released  by  the  House  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

Aooordlng  to  testimony,  CIA  had  been 
photographing  the  wrong  end  of  the 
island— the  eastern  end — despite  reliable 
intelligence  reports  that  the  buildup  was 
at  the  western  end. 

Earlier,  poor  weather  conditions  were 
blamed  for  CIA  failures.  However,  as  I 
stated  on  February  28.  weather  condi- 
tions under  which  CIA  had  operated  were 
generally  as  cloudy  and  difficult  as  those 
wtilcb  the  Air  Force  encotmtered  the 
morning  of  October  14  when  Its  first 
night  obtained  conclusive  photographs 
of  Soviet  offensive  strength  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  tliis  disturbing  new  evi- 
dence renews  the  valid  questioning  of 
QA  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time  now.  It  makes  close,  constant  con- 
gressional review  of  this  Agezicy  through 
a  Joint  House-Senate  watchdog  commit- 
tee such  as  I  have  proposed  even  more 
imperative. 


«I*ANOR    ROOSEVELT     MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION.  INC. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4716)  to 
incorporate  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Me- 
Bxnial  Foundation,  Inc.,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Pegs  8.  line  1,  strike  out  ",  Incorporated". 

P»f«  3.  line  18,  etriice  out  "and". 

Pm«  S.  line  18,  after  "health"  insert  ": 
*wi  the  furtherance  of  international  good 
wUl". 

P»fB  4.  striite  out  linee  9  to  23,  inclusive, 
snd  Insert: 

"(6)  to  take  by  lease,  gift,  purchaae,  grant, 
aevise.  or  bequeet  from  any  pubUe  body  or 
•gency   or    any    private    corporation,    asso- 


ciation, partnership.  Arm,  or  individual,  and 
to  hold  absolutely  or  in  trust  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  any  property, 
real,  personal,  or  mixed,  neceesary  or  con- 
venient for  attaining  the  objects  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  porpoees  at  the  cor- 
poration, subject,  however,  to  applicable 
provisions  of  the  law  of  any  State  (A)  gov- 
erning the  amount  or  Itlnd  of  property  which 
may  be  held  by,  or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or 
controlling  the  ownership  of  property  by,  a 
corporation  opertting  in  such  State:". 

Page  10,  line  11,  strike  out  "Foundation, 
Incorporated","   and    Insert   "Foundation",". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  Incorporate  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Poundatlon." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  explain  the  nature  of  these 
amendments  and  their  effect  upon  the 
bill  as  It  has  already  passed? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  amendments  in 
general  are  technical  except  one;  namely, 
adding  to  the  purpose  of  the  incorpo- 
ration the  expansion  of  international 
good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  a  letter  from 
Senator  Kkating,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
York,  this  morning.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Federal 
Charters,  Holidays,  and  Celebrations  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  said  he  in- 
serted, or,  rather,  his  committee  inserted 
that  provision  because  he  felt  that  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  her  lifetime  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  an  endeavor  to 
establish  international  good  will.  He 
also  said  that  statement  was  self- 
explanatory. 

I  would  say  that  the  purpose  would  be 
to  Improve  the  image  that  Europeans 
have  of  the  American  abroad.  I  think 
that  image  was  greatly  distorted,  and 
one  of  the  pimsoses  of  this,  of  course, 
would  be  to  Improve  that  imiage.  I  will 
say  also  that  I  do  not  think  we  need 
have  any  fear  on  this  score. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  in  all  probability  I  will 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  organisation.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  breach  any  confidence  when  I  say 
that.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  charter 
to  ttie  effect  that  we  have  the  right  to 
make,  alter,  or  amend  the  charter  it- 
self. We  have  the  right  of  visitation  and 
the  right  to  examine  programs  and  so 
forth.  If  anything  is  done  of  an  un- 
toward nature  under  that  clause  with 
reference  to  the  spread  of  international 
good  will,  I  certainly  would  know  about 
it  and  report  back  to  the  committee  and 
we  would  have  the  right  to  alter,  amend, 
or  change  the  Federal  charter. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  about  which  to  be  con- 
cerned by  the  addition  of  that  language. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Would  the  gentieman 
say  that  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  permit  acts  of 
international  good  will  of  a  private, 
eleemosynary  rather  than  political 
nature? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  As  was  ex- 
plained before  the  gentleman's  sub- 
committee  this  morning,  some  of  the 


moneys  to  be  raised  would  be  used  for 
scholarships  abroad.  Ih  other  words, 
fordgners  would  come  to  this  country, 
and  vice  versa,  again  hi  the  interest  of 
international  good  wilL 

Mr.      ROOSEVELT.      Mr.     Speaker, 
would  the  gentieman  jridd? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  Just  say  In 
furtherance  of  what  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  has  Just  said, 
that  to  t>e  very  specific  about  it  there  is 
now  in  operation  an  IntematlOQal  fel- 
lowship program  for  cancer  research 
which  would  be  supported  by  this 
FoimdaUon.  It  was  thought  tiiat  with- 
out some  language  as  proposed  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  support  of  that  program 
might  not  be  Justified.  Further  than 
that,  I  have  conferred  with  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  they  assure  me 
that  this,  plus  such  other  things  as  car- 
rying on  the  intereet  that  my  mother 
had  in  children  throui^out  the  world, 
would  be  the  type  of  thing  and  only  thia 
type  of  thing  which  would  be  considered. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  add  to  what 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  has 
said.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  will  always 
be  returned  to  Congress,  but  the  chair- 
man, of  course,  is  assured  of  reelection, 
nevertheless  if  I  am  there — and  I  hope 
to  be  there — I  too  would  certainly  resent 
and  I  would  come  back  to  the  House  if 
I  were  a  Member  of  this  group  and  ask 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  pre- 
vent anjrthing  else  in  the  construction 
of  that  language. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tieman from  California  [Mr.  Roosevklt] 
about  the  other  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate? It  affects  or  strikes  out  language 
which  the  genUeman  from  California 
himself  suggested. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentieman 
will  yield  further,  my  understanding  is — 
and  I  am  subject  to  correction  by  the 
lawyers — that  this  was  inserted  by  the 
Senate  because  they  did  not  want  a  ter- 
minal date  to  become  a  precedent  in  Fed- 
eral chart*»rs.  However,  in  the  Senate 
report  there  is  language  which  merely 
Indicates  that  it  is  the  understanding 
that  a  one-time  effort  shall  be  made  for 
ftmdraising,  and  that  no  fimdraising 
shall  continue  after  November  1,  1965, 
which  would  be  the  anniversary  of  my 
mother's  death. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate,  and  I  hope  , 
that  it  would  be  the  understanding  of 
the  distinguished  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MATHIAS]  and  everybody  in 
this  House,  that  they  concur  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  report.  I  would  also 
ask  the  help  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  CgLtra]  to  see  to  it  that  this 
language  was  lived  up  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentieman  from  Oeorgia  [Mr. 
FoRRBSTXK]  who  handled  this  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary — that  is 
true;  is  It  not? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.    That  is  correct; 

yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
the  genUeman  if.  when  the  bin  was  be- 
fore the  House  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  bill  having  been  rewritten  by 
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bis  aHbcammittee  of  the  r5ftmmi^^<M>  qq 
uttetery,  tbere  was  any  aoob  Ian- 
as  ttto  In  tt  when  it  paved  the 
Haam;  and  if  it  waa  not  the  andentand- 
ing  that  this  biU  vould  not  be  amended 
to  pot  in  language  of  this  kind? 


strued  In  oonnection  with  the  obrlous 

pmpoaea  of  the  foundation.    We  haTe 

been  assured  by  the  representatives  of 

the  foundation  that  the  activities  of  the 

foundation  win  be  entirely  in  further- 

-     -- ance  of  charitable  and  educational  pur-    ^.    »».    —  «    

Mr.  FORIUBSTER.    I  wlU  say  this;  it    poaes.    The  kind  of  thing  that  I  believe    2^™*®  T^.  Heanor  Rooserdt 
was  certainly  the  understanding  that    the  foundation  has  in  mtrut  u  the  grant-    "**  Foundation,  with  Senats  «.__. 
there  would  be  nothing  added  to  this    tag  of  schcriarshlpe  and  educational  and    ™ent8thereto,  and  concur  ta  the  sSSI 
legislation  which  would  in  anywise  com-    charitable  assistance,   for  example,   to    »™*"*«'"*"  ^*" 


AprUn 

KLEANOR    aOOeiVSLT 

FOUNDATION,  mc. 

Mr.    CELLJ3t     Mr.   Speaker    i  ^ 

unanimous  consent  to  take  trm  m^ 

Speaker's  desk  the  bOl  (HJL  iTuTt.? 
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plement  the  particular  language  which 
was  cut  out  by  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  and  brought  to  the  Hoor 
of  the  Bbose. 

Mr.  OROes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  say 
that  this  bill  would  not  have  gone 
thnwigh  the  House  by  unanimous  consent 
if  this  language  had  been  in  it  and  I  ob- 
ject to  the  passage  of  it  today. 

Mr.  FORRESTKR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will 


underprivileged  children. 

Mr.  GOIOSS.  If  they  meant  some  of 
these  things,  why  were  they  not  put 
tato  the  bill,  if  they  were  g<dng  to  re- 
strict it.  and  conflne  it? 

Mr.  CKTiI.KR.  You  do  not  put  all 
those  details  In  a  bUl.  This  very  debate 
will  be  a  check  and  a  limitation  on  any- 
thing the  directors  might  do.  But  I 
repeat,  we  have   a  right  to   alter  and 


amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  UB 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  obJectSn  b. 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  fnm«^ 
York?  ^"  "^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIOM 
BIU^  1963 

_. . _, ,    „^ ^   .  .,^,   ^   ^^.    .^  Mr.  THOMAa.    Mr.  Speaker.  X  ■«„ 

the  gentleman  resenre  his  right  to  object    amend,  and  we  have  tho  power  of  vlslta-  ^^^  ^*  House  resolve  itself  mts  ttn 

to  pemlt  me  to  say  something?                  tion,  under  the  terms  of  the  bUl.    We  <^oounlttee  of  the  Whole  Eoom  ob  tb 

Mr.  <HlOeS.    Yes.                                     have  actual  control  over  the  situation.  8**^  of  the  Union  for  the  farther 

Mr.  FORRESTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  this    I  do  not  think  the  gentieman  need  have  "ideratioD  of  the  bill  (HJl.  MIT)  au 

any  fear.  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  ^, 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  *^*^  ^^^  ending  June  30,  196S.  satf  fj 

the  gentieman  yield?  °^  purposes. 

The   SPEAKER    The    Chair   imder-  "**  motion  was  agreed  to. 

stands  the  gentieman  is  reserving  the  Aooordtogly.  the  House  resolved  llMit 

right  to  object.  ^"^  ^^  Commlttae  of  the  Wtaoli  mm 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker  and  <>«  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  f*th» 

I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  California  consideration  of  the  bill  HJt  §617.  «m 


legislation  was  amended  ta  the  Senate  ta 
only  three  paxtlealars.  two  of  them  bcdng 
virtiiaUy  technical.  One  of  them  struck 
out  the  provision  which  was  inserted  at 
the  tnstanee  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  RooovB&T]  iHilch  put  a  stop 
date  <«  solicitation  of  funds.  The  Sen- 
ate saw  fit  to  take  that  out.  The  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  that  is  that  it  was 
taken  out  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  want  to  establish  a  prece- 
dent. Very  frankly.  I  did  nc»t  see  much 
merit  to  that  axgument,  but  they  did  in> 
corporate  In  their  report  on  the  other  side 
that  they  hoped  that  the  soUdtattons 
would  eease  sometime  ta  the  year  1965. 
That  is  a  part  of  tiie  Senate  repwt.  So 
far  as  that  Is  ceneemed  I  do  not  think 
we  have  too  much  to  worry  on  that 

'nte  gentleman  had  some  i4>prehensi(m 
and  I  knew  he  had  some  apprefaensicm 
concerning  the  granting  of  any  power 
from  the  international  standpoint  that 
would  bear  the  impress  or  the  implied 
appnnral  ot  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States  and  thereby  perhaps  create  some 
embarrassing  situation  sometime  or 
other  as  to  whether  this  was  the  act  of 
a  private  corporation  or  the  act  of  the 
Government  or  whether  it  was  done  with 
the  permission  or  with  the  implied  con- 
sent ot  the  Government. 

I  might  say  here  and  now  that  in  the 
hearing  we  had  this  morning  it  was 
understood  and  is  now  understood  by 
the  various  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  language  promoting  tatema- 
tlonal  good  win  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  to  permit  any  involvement  in  politics 
or  political  questions,  or  even  of  any 
P(rfltical  objects  which  might,  because  oi 
this  phrase,  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
UMted  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi.  Speaker,  let  me  In- 
terrupt the  gentleman  to  point  out  that 
there  is  no  such  restrictive  language  ta 
the  bilL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
present  consideTatton  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELIiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OROeS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  CKTJiKR  I  think  we  must  con- 
strue the  words  'intemati«uJ  good  wlU" 
within  the  context  of  the  purposes  of 
the  ^deral  Charter.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  charter,  the  phrase  must  be  con- 


[Mr.  R006KVP.T]. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  wants  to 
imderstand  the  parliamentary  situation. 
The  gentieman  from  Iowa  has  objected 
on  two  occasions.  The  Chair  has  con- 
strued the  continuance  of  the  coUoquy 
to  mean  that  the  gentleman  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

BCr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Cslifomia. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  potat  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
today.  I  did  not  know  this  was  going 
to  take  this  long. 

The  SPEAKER  The  regular  order  is. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  those  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


Odi 


CAI1<  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARKNDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  potat  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present 

Mr.  AIAERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

(BoUNo.18] 

BnuteiiMs  Puqv*  TrTtln«lrl 

Bnkj  a^Umgher  IfaUUarS 

Burtou  Onmt  Powen 

oottatt  OTMB.  oreg.      aa«a«y 

OsMsrlo  HsiTto  aom 

Dies*  Healey  Walter 

PlulMtelii  Jonea.  Mo. 

Flao  Kllbum 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  412 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Mr.  BoLuifO  ta  the  chair. 
ItlfB CHAIRMAN.   WhentheON^ 

tee  rose  on  yesterday  an  time  for  team 
debate  on  the  biU  had  expired,  ibe 
Clerk  win  read  the  bill  for 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

cmuAM  nrovmxMX.  tschkoloct 

For  neceaaary  ezpanaea,  not  oUmtvIm  nrn- 
Tlded,  of  MlTmnctiig  etrimm  tiulxwtiltf  iMi. 
nology.  iBdadlng  sarrkM  as  sutterlsrt  fet 
aaetloB  If  of  th*  Act  of  Aagvst  S.  MM  (| 
JtMX).  Sfta).  but  at  rata*  for  todtrMnb hi 
to  eaoaad  STS  par  dlam.  and  hira  of  paaa^ 
■Mtor  Teaietea,  SS00.000.  to  mnala  m^ 
abi«  untU  ncpendta. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofcr 
an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  cOared  bj  Mr. 
i.  atrtke  out  Unas  IS  through  U. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairmsn,  my 
amendment  would  cut  out  the  ISOOJII 

appropriation  ta  this  bill  for  dvfllsii  to* 
dustrial  technology. 

I  should  like  to  qiMte  from  the  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  this  item,  wUek 
ought  to  have  been  properly  considered 
and  brought  to  the  floor  ta  the  regulsr 
appropriation: 

Mr.  THOMAS.  One  would  ooaae  to  tht  eos- 
clualan  from  what  you  aay  that  vbat  kit 
been  going  on  In  the  last  10  or  IS  jmn  kai 
been  to  the  embarraaaDiant  and  duiHB  « 
private  Industry  and  It  has  bean  eaami  If 
Oovernment.  and  that  U  not  an  aocurato  pl»- 
tiire.  Tou  do  not  want  Oovemmeot  to  |b 
to  private  Industry  and  tell  them  to  bin  i 
sctentlata? 

Mr.  HouoMON.  AlMolutely  not. 

Mr.  Tbomas.  That  foUowa  from  your  alal*- 
ment. 


We  do  not  want  Oovernment  In  bi 

Said  Mr.  Thomas — 
and  here  you  are  doing  Just  that. 

Mr.  Thomas  goes  on  to  potat  out  that 
the  emplosrees  of  this  outfit  have  snafer* 
age  grade  level  of  11.5.  In  other  wold^ 
they  are  paid  well  above  the  average. 


ite  gmtieman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 
.  ■MDber  of  the  DeflelcneleB  Sobcom- 
^Jif.  a^id  vesterday  on  the  Hoor: 

When  U  the  urgeaey  la  starting  thla  pro- 
--in  under  a  rap^eMental  approprlatloo? 
r^^  the  time  or  the  piaoe  to  lay  the 
Z-n^atloo  fc»  a  highly  eontroveraial  pro- 
Z^BBwhlch  may  grow  into  another  gigantic 
aonroMoant  rcaearch  effort? 

Hone  of  the  110  national  trade  and  profes- 
^ooal  aMOdatlona  In  the  eonatructlon  Indui- 
^^nn  consulted  by  the  Department  of 
^maree  before  formulation  of  Ite  propoeed 

Be  said  further: 

Xhe  propoeed  program  threatena  to  tamper 
with  the  delicate  free  cnterpriae  mechanlam 
of  Amerlca'a  largest  domeatic  fabrication 
laduftry. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  is 
Bfltber  the  time  nor  the  place  to  appro- 
grille  half  a  million  dollars  for  the  fur- 
Rissiinr  of  this  organixatlon.  Let  it 
esMS  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  ROONBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
llM  dtattnguished  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hew  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
tnm  Iowa  realise  that  this  money  is  for 
pcsnreh  ta  the  textile  tadustry.  which  is 
very  siek  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  OROSSw  It  does  not  make  any 
diflerenoe  whether  it  is  for  the  textile 
iDdostry.  agriculture,  or  any  other  tadus- 
try. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  No,  it  is  not  for  agrl- 
eoltore.  And,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it liDot  for  research  ta  the  building  con- 
stnietlan  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  saying  this  is 
neither  the  time  nor  the  place,  for  this 
spi>roprlati(m  as  the  gentieman  from 
Ohio  hss  wen  stated,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  seriously 
qnestloned  it.  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  ta  3  minvt##. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  ths  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Tens? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  oppoaiUon  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  able  and  genial 
mend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  recited 
the  record  Just  exactly  right  I  did  ask 
those  questions:  I  wanted  to  know  and 
our  eommlttee  wanted  to  know.  The 
•mount  of  money  tavolved  here  is  not 
1500  million  but  $1,250,000.  We  cut  the 
request  about  60  percent  This  money 
Is  needed  to  do  some  research  ta  first. 
textUes  and.  second,  the  building  indus- 
try. Do  you  know  what  the  biggest 
Industry  ta  the  United  States  is?  It  is 
the  construction  Industry. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMA&  Surely.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr  BOW.  Since  we  only  have  S 
■unutes.  may  I  say  I  reserved  on  tills 
Item  ta  the  committee,  I  opposed  it  and 
*JW)ke  against  it  yesterday.  May  I 
Pomt  out  to  the  gentieman  that  there  is 
not  a  single  person  in  the  building  in- 


dustry who  has  requestsd  this  fund.  In 
fact,  the  bulldinc  Industry  and  all  seg- 
ments of  it  are  against  it  I  would  sup- 
port  the  amendment  of  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  quote  a  classi- 
cal argument  by  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bnmk 
who  is  past  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Re- 
search Council.  He  said  the  best  money 
that  industry  can  gfitnd  is  for  research. 
This  is  merely  supporting  and  holding 
the  hands  of  tadustry — ^It  is  not  telling 
industry  what  to  do.  He  gave  this 
classical  example.  He  said — compare 
the  transportation  industry,  the  rail- 
rocujs.  with  the  communication  tadustry. 
like  A.T.  k  T.  He  said,  for  the  last  30 
or  40  years  the  railroads  have  Bftent  vir- 
tually nothing  on  research.  Aikl  where 
are  they  today?  They  are  ta  trouble. 
Compare  that  with  the  A.T.  k  T.  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  blue  ribbon  tadus- 
trles  of  America.  He  potated  out  that 
ta  the  last  30  or  40  years  they  have  spent 
hundreds  of  miiiirtni  of  dollars  for  re- 
search. This  money  is  badly  needed, 
gentiemen.  and  I  hope  the  House  will 
support  the  committee.  We  only  gave 
them  seven  Jobs.  Let  us  vote  down  this 
amendment  This  numey  is  for  the 
general  good  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
tadustry  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentieman  is  suggesting  the 
recommendation  of  $500,000  of  Inderal 
money  for  research  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  contrasted  to  money  being 
spent  by  and  ta  private  Industry? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  this  is  to  set  up 
an  organisation  to  assist  and  advise  ta- 
dustry. If  industry  does  not  want  this 
he^.  it  does  not  take  it  This  does  not 
can  for  the  spending  of  a  nickel  for  re- 
search by  the  department  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Qross)  .  there 
were — ayes  94.  noes  132. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

KxacuTivx  omcx  or  tbx  paxamufT 

OUice  of  Emergency  Planning 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  ezpenaca".  $340,000. 

Mr.  HOLIPTELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  Is  the 
proper  place  where  the  authorization 
requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President  for  $01  million  ta 
supplemental  funds  for  dvil  defense 
would  appear  if  it  did  appear.  If  the 
gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  wiU 
bear  with  me  a  mtaute,  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  this  question.  I  refer  to  page 
4  of  the  report,  the  last  line  of  the  civil 
defense  section: 

Tlie  committee  suggeeta  that  the  provi- 
sions now  in  hand  or  on  order  are  adequate 


for  the  time  being  and  until  more  experience 
la  obtained  with  thla  program. 

I  would  like  to  direct  this  question  to 
the  gentieman:  As  I  imderstand,  there 
is  a  stock  on  hand  of  these  very  meager 
and  austere  ratl<ms  which  amounts  to 
about  $3.38  a  person  which  are  as  yet 
undistributed.   Isthattniet 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
pardon  me,  will  he  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  My  understanding 
is  that  under  prior  purchase  there  Is  at 
this  time  an  taventory  of  concentrated 
foods  and  radiation  equipment  and  other 
items  which  would  go  tato  shelters  and 
is  now  ta  taventory  for  distribution.  Is 
it  the  thou^t  of  the  committee,  and  I 
refer   agata  to  the  language  you  use: 

There  iB  on  hand  or  in  storage  proTislons 
adequate  for  the  time  being. 

I  take  it  that  if  these  supplies  are  dis- 
tributed and  if  there  be  need  for  the 
stocking  of  the  remaining  spaces  which 
have  been  surveyed.  Is  it  the  tatention  of 
the  committee  to  furnish  money  ta  the 
future  for  the  filling  of  these  other 
sjielters?  Or  are  we  Just  going  to  break 
off  at  this  potat? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  genial 
friend  from  California  that  as  the  matter 
stands  today  they  have  about  $111 
million:  $40  million  or  $45  million  ta 
provisions  Is  ta  warehouses  ready  to  be 
distributed.  Perhaps  some  $30  million 
or  $40  million  has  been  distributed,  and 
the  rematader  is  being  put  ta  the  plpe- 
Itae  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done. 

There  Is  no  objection  to  that.  Does 
that  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  HOLEPIELD.  That  was  my  im- 
derstandlng. 

My  question  goes  to  the  potat.  Will 
fimds  for  further  stocking  of  the  shelters 
be  furnished  after  the  present  stock  is 
exhausted? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tieman and  the  committee,  I  think  I 
am  safe  ta  sasring  it  was  tinanimous. 
If  I  am  wrong,  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  correct  me.  There 
are  not  enough  funds  to  complete  stock- 
ing of  all  the  shelters  that  have  been 
marked.  We  took  the  position  that  they 
should  spend  the  $111  million.  It  Is  al- 
ready there,  and  there  is  no  effort  to 
take  that  money  from  them.  So  what 
happens?  Here  is  what  bothered  the 
committee,  and  I  hope  it  win  bother  the 
gentieman.  After  all,  the  Government 
has  no  strings  on  this  equipment — 
crackers,  water  Jugs,  and  other  things. 
It  has  no  authority  to  go  tato  this  build- 
ing and  put  a  guard  there.  They  do  not 
have  the  money  to  do  that  On  tiie 
other  hand,  you  cannot  ask  the  building 
owner  who  is  givtag  the  q>ace  ta  the 
buOding  for  nothing  to  spend  the  money 
to  guard  this  stuff.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anyone  ta  OCD  who  would  question 
ttiat  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks 
or  a  few  months  that  the  material  may 
deteriorate.  We  have  a  lot  of  souvenir 
hunters  ta  this  countir.  We  Just  took  tiie 
position  to  look,  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens for  awhile. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 

gentleman  from  California  has  exi^red. 

Mr.   HOLIFIEU).    Mr.   Chairman.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 

5  additional  mtautes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omter 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chatiman.  I  otaject. 
Mr.  ROGffiRB  of  FlorkUk.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  more  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  pursue 
Just  a  bit  this  cItU  defense  item  that  the 
chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee  has  been 
explaintng. 

I  was  haptivi  that  since  the  Congress 
had  approred  the  program  the  commit- 
tee would  see  continued  good  in  it. 

As  I  understand  it,  many  of  the  build- 
ings— are  furnished  free.  I  would  be 
hopeful,  if  the  Senate  sees  fit  to  add  this 
item,  that  in  conference  the  C(»nmittee 
might  glye  favorable  consideration  to 
continuation  of  this  appropriation  . 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  we  will  give  careful, 
prayerful  consideration. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  gives 
me  great  assurance,  and  I  am  satisfied 
with  the  answer  that  you  win  give  it 
prayerful  consideration. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  C^lahoma. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  I  think  that  is 
probably  the  strongest  endorsement  we 
have  had  yet  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  am  glad  to  know  he  Is  going  to 
take  it  to  somebody  above  and  pray. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  was  shut  off  and 
was  not  given  additional  time. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  this  for  just  a 
moment  and  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
last  response  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

It  is  true  these  supplies,  once  they  are 
put  in  the  shelters,  are  not  under  Fed- 
eral controL  But  this  program  envisages 
a  partnership  in  the  operation  between 
local  city,  counties,  aiKl  the  States,  and 
the  Civil  Defense  organization.  This  is 
a  partnership  by  the  municipvillties  and 
other  political  subdivisions.  These 
buildings  are  relinquished  for  this  pur- 
pose under  contract  with  the  OfBce  of 
Civilian  E>efense.  Therefore.  I  believe  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  partnership  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States  and  not  put  all 
the  expense  on  the  Federal  Government, 
this  is  a  chance  for  us  to  show  the  part- 
nership and  to  let  the  local  people  do 
that.  They  can  do  it,  I  am  sure.  There 
could  be  some  pilferage  in  this  program. 
There  is  some  from  the  storage  ware- 
houses of  grain  In  our  surplus  commod- 
ity situation.  But  there  are  people  who 
are  interested  in  this  subject  on  the 
local  level.  There  are  some  6,000  county 
and  State  and  city  organisations  that 
are  participating  on  a  partnership  basis, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  protect  these 
vital  cmnmodities  for  their  people. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  availability  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  an  enemy  power  interposes  a  continu- 
ing threat  to  our  national  security. 
There  has  already  been  a  Cuban  crisis. 
There  will  be  other  Cubas.     The  pro- 


Uferatlon  of  nuclear  weapons  imposes 
an  Inerease  in  this  threat.  One  of  the 
kejtHaom  of  an  eff  aettv*  defense  system 
on  oar  homefront  is  the  devetopokent  of 
a  system  of  shelters  equipped  and  stocked 
to  protect  our  people  from  the  fallout 
effects  of  a  nuclear  attaclc  Since  Au- 
gust IMl  this  has  been  an  important 
part  of  our  defense  thinking.    The  first 
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the  Corps  of  Kngineees  and  tiM 
of  Yards  and  Docks  which  havaS^ 
sponsibtuty  for  sopenletaig  »>a  mT— 
contraots  wtth  prtvate  architect  a7? 
glneering  firms  ootkluettaig  the  iiui2l 
must  icnow  now  if  operations  are ia^T 
tinue  in  order  to  plan  for  keeolns  Si 
trained  professional  persomSTfor  tS 
purpose.    Current  producers  and  ■? 
and  most  important  step  in  this  pro-     pliers  of  shelter  stocks  must  be  iihu^ 
gram  has  been  to  take  an  inventory  of     continue  production  and  if  nrodiilMi? 
existing  radiation  shielding  throughout     lines  are  shut  down  because  of  tSr* 
our  Nation  so  that  w*  will  knn«  wh.»     availability  of  funds,  additional  fvl^ 
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our  Nation  so  that  we  will  know  what 
we  now  have  and  what  we  should  pro- 
vide for. 

Tlie  national  fallout  shelter  survey  was 
initiated  in  December  1961.  Stocking  of 
identified  shelter  spaces  meeting  mini- 
mum Federal  criteria  for  fallout  pro- 
tection is  now  going  on. 

Some  concept  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
program  is  gained  when  we  consider  that 
it  involved  the  work  of  over  10,000  em- 
ployees of  private  architect  and  en- 
gineering firms,  the  efforts  of  5,000 
county  and  municipal  governments,  the 
coc^jeratlon  of  over  100.000  building 
owners,  the  services  of  over  2,600  manu- 
facturers and  shippers,  and  the  use  of 
81  Federal  warehouses  for  the  stocking 
of  shelter  supplies.  The  survey  reached 
into  every  town  and  hamlet.  As  origi- 
nally projected  the  expected  gross  yield 
of  the  siirvey  was  50  millloQ  shelter 
spaces;  however,  the  survey  identified 
shelter  space  for  104  miUion  Ameri- 
cans— more  than  double  the  amount  of 
space  which  was  anticipated.  It  is  esti- 
mated about  70  percent  of  these  can  be 
brought  into  use  as  working  shelter 
systems. 

Ninety-three  million  dollars  was  orig- 
inally allocated  for  the  piurpoaes  of  this 
survey.  Through  the  adoption  of  sound 
and  modem  business  procedures  and  en- 
gineering techniques  the  actual  cost  of 
the  survey  was  reduced  to  less  than  $68 
million.  The  balance  of  the  money  orig- 
inally provided  for  survey  work  was  ap- 
plied to  the  procurement,  warehousing, 
and  transportation  of  shelter  stocks  and 
provisions  for  approximately  47  million 
of  these  spaces. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  has  been 
estimated  at  $238  million,  of  which  the 
$68  million  is  the  cost  of  survey  and 
marking  the  shelters  and  $170  million, 
the  cost  of  provisioning  them.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-six  million  dollars, 
or  approximately  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  program  has  been  met  out 
of  fiscal  year  1962  and  fiscal  year  1963 
appropriations.  The  supplemental  re- 
quest for  $61.9  million,  which  we  are 
considering  today,  is  to  complete  the 
initial  effort  and  to  maintain  the  data 
on  a  ciirrent  basis. 

Another  purpose  for  which  these  funds 
are  needed  is  to  complete  the  marking 
of  identified  shelter  space.  A  final  pur- 
pose is  to  provision  shelter  space  for 
an  additional  23  million  people  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $58  9  million.  Current 
and  previous  year  appropriations  have 
provided  provisioning  ne€Nls  for  47  mil- 
lion shelter  spaces. 

These  funds  are  urgently  needed  now. 
If  they  are  not  forthcoming  the  con- 
tinuity and  efficiency  of  swrvej  opera- 
tions would  be  seriously  impaired.    Both 


ment  costs  to  resume  production  *um 
be  incurred  which  could  otherww  k. 
used  to  stock  addiUonal  shelter  «L? 
If  no  supplemental  funds  are  made  irin 
able  at  this  time,  the  Joint  effort  of  thi 
Federal  Government  and  hard-won  »^ 
unteer  local  government  and  tufnL 
building  owner  parUdpatton  to  thk  nn! 
gram  would  be  brought  to  a  ptmSi 
and  confusing  halt.  Pubtte  sbpm 
would  be  undermined  by  our  rrnriMM 
nation  and  indecision  and  the  hanl-iita 
local  participation  in  this  Joint  uaS, 
taking  would  be  seriously  crippled.  Km 
net  results  would  be  the  unavsJ 
for  use  of  many  potential  shelter 
creating  shelter  voids  In  anas  __ 
none  need  exist  and  resulting  tn  an  ■»! 
necessary  risk  which  seems  Inr  ii  iimHi 
to  the  public  in  any  new  national  ctkk. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  ranted 
you  that  this  vital  program  has  bia 
conducted  by  responsible  peoQk.  t^ 
is  evidenced  by  their  performances  in  Mm 
past  18  months.  When  one  cotul<hn 
that  the  allocated  $93  million  iyitw 
could  have  been  spent  to  »/vvynpHih  ooi» 
one-half  of  what  has  been  aocompUahid. 
and  that  their  competent  mftnaytnumt 
of  the  program  has  saved  the  Oorsra- 
ment  $25  million  which  has  ben  oni 
for  other  purpoees  for  which  appromk- 
tions  would  have  been  necessary.  I  thtt^ 
they  should  be  accorded  some  reoogni- 
Uon  for  their  q?ending  of  these  poUUe 
tax  dollars  In  a  prudent  manner. 

I  regret  terribly  the  action  of  the 
House  deleting  $3  million  from  tbe 
budget  request  of  Civil  Defense  budgeted 
for  a  faUout  shelter  survey  program. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  when  the  Seosti 
considers  this  legislation  that  It  will  n- 
store,  In  fiill.  all  of  the  funds  which  «• 
have  deleted  for  this  very  necessary  pro- 
gram. And  I  hope  when  this  appnuid- 
atlon  bin  goes  to  Conference  Committee, 
this  House  will  reconsider  its  action  and 
will  agree  to  a  restoration  of  the  ddeted 
fimds.  It  would  be  a  small  sum  to  psi' 
as  a  premium  for  low-cost  insoruM 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  Amerieaa 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wffl 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

rxmoa  ApnopuATo  to  ths  pusdimt 

Disaster  relief 
For  ezpetues  neceasary  to  Okrry  out  tta* 
purpoM*  of  the  Act  of  September  80,  19M.  m 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  185S-18S8g).  tutltoflt- 
Ing  anUtance  to  SUtes  and  local  r>**i>* 
menu  In  major  dUasten,  S35.000.000.  to 
remain  available  untU  ucpendsd:  Frovtiti. 
That  not  to  exceed  8  per  centum  al  tt* 
foregoing  amount  ahall  be  STallable  f» 
administrative  ezpenaee. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oier 
an  amendment. 


Tbe  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bolanb: 

piM  T.  tfMr  UBS  14  iOMTt: 

•VuBJc  woEXS  aocB-aaanoir 
•fte  an  additional  amount  for  'PubUe 
Work!  AoceleraUon'.  •480.000,000:  Frovided, 
nH  n*  part  of  thU  appropriation  ahaU  be 
^^  tat  any  project  that  haa  vnt  been  f- 
y0lad  by  tbe  Senate  or  Houm  ai  Bepreeenta- 
lJU,  or  by  any  Committee  of  the  Ooagraea: 
riorided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
—garuuon  ahall  be  uaad  for  any  project 
Sat  doea  not  require  a  flnancial  eontrlbu- 
Mgn  from  8Ut«  or  local  aouroea  except 
gfolecW  dealing  with  preaervatloa  of  forests 
^tbe  Jurladlctlon  of  tbe  Department  of 
^grtenlture  and  the  Department  of  the 
iBtertcr." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
s  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  amendment  is  to  restore  $450 
m4mnn  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
pngnm.  This  is  the  amotmt  that  was 
reoonmended  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defldendes  but  was  stricken  out  by  a 
voy  dose  vote  in  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  the  debate  yesterday 
was  rather  full  and  complete.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  4  hours  of  general 
debate  was  taken  up  by  a  discussion  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
It  Is  obvious  that  words  or  arguments 
today  wHl  not  change  any  votes,  for  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  are  the  same, 
and  they  have  echoed  and  reechoed  In 
tUs  Chamber  before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  climbed  this  hill  in 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
program  authorising  the  acceleration  of 
public  works  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  221 
to  lIQ.  And.  support  for  the  bill  came 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from 
every  section  of  the  oountiy. 

The  purpose  of  this  program.  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  at  that  time  and  is  now.  to 
relieve  the  stress  of  unemployment  in 
economically  depressed  areas  and  to 
build  useful  and  needed  and  valuable 
pubUe  works  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land  and  its  territories. 
In  the  first  phase  of  this  program  nearly 
S,$00  projects  in  over  900  areas  of  this 
country  have  been  programed.  Appii- 
cations  now  on  file  with  the  agencies 
cbaried  with  the  conduct  of  this  pro- 
cram  now  total  some  6,200,  with  a  dollar 
valueof  $lJbimon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  considerable 
and  marked  opinions  as  to  this  program. 
It  is  the  kind  of  a  program  and  the  kind 
of  a  proposal  that  sparks  and  Ignites 
clear  and  unmistakable  differences  In 
poUtlcal  philosophy:  Whether  to  spend 
more  or  less  in  the  public  sector  and 
whether  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
asalst  local  and  State  governments  In 
areas  and  programs  which  they  cannot 
Handle  themselves. 

„  **r  Ch^rman,  It  is  interesting  to  read 
the  Rccoao  of  yesterday  and  to  find  the 
Members  giving  meaning  to  their  atti- 
tudes on  these  Issues;  Members  whose 
areas  have  been  the  hardest  hit  by  un- 
employment; Members  from  Minnesota 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  Mlch- 
wan  and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and 
West  Virginia  and  a  host  of  other  SUtes. 
tw.J^'  Mr- CludrmAn.  there  is  a  clash  of 
PoUtlcal  philosophy  here.    Many  people. 


I  am  one  of  them,  believe  that  k>cal 
gofemmeats  need  the  strength  and  the 
support  of  th«  federal  Oovenmient 
TliliA  of  it:  No  TVA'k;  no  Hoover  Dams; 
no  fantastic  reclamation  projects  like  the 
Upper  Colorado  River;  no  stimulation  of 
great  national  forests  and  recreation 
areas;  no  magnificent  waterways  to 
carry  the  wealth  from  the  bowels  of  our 
good  earth  to  tbe  market  places  of  the 
world;  no  flood  control  to  protect  the 
lives  and  the  property  of  the  people  of 
these  United  SUtes  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  not  to  participate  in  these 
programs.  This  program.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  an  extension  of  the  spirit  and 
the  dedication  that  has  gone  into  all  of 
these  programs.  It  is  this,  and  it  is  more 
than  that.  Mr.  Cliairman.  for  it  is  the 
kind  of  a  program  that  brings  spirit  and 
life  and  new  meaning  to  people  who  do 
not  have  employment. 

I  hope  we  can  once  more  make  the 
stand  here  and  support  the  President 
in  providing  the  $450  million  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  which 
my  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
most  encouraging  to  learn  last  week  that 
the  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  to 
5.6  percent — the  biggest  monthly  decline 
since  1958  when  the  rate  fell  from  6.8  to 
6.1  percent  Of  equal  encouragement 
was  the  Jump  in  emplojrment  of  800,000 
for  March,  a  period  which  normally  sees 
a  rise  only  of  200,000.  Employment  has 
reached  a  March  record  of  67.1  million, 
about  800.000  over  this  time  last  year. 
This  means  the  labor  force  is  presently 
absorbing  its  own  natural  growth. 

But  regardless  of  the  encouragement 
offered  by  the  latest  employment  figures, 
there  are  still  communities  and  areas  in 
this  country  that  are  badly  in  need  of 
help — chronically  depressed  areas,  which 
over  a  long  period  of  time  have  suffered 
and  still  are  suffering  from  substantial 
unemplojrment  tmd  underemployment. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  enacted 
in  1961.  is  providing  a  workable  program 
of  alleviating  distress  and  stimulating 
sustained  economic  growth.  However, 
this  program  is  designed  to  solve  long- 
range  economic  problems,  and  is  not  de- 
signed primarily  to  provide  the  Icind  of 
immediate  relief  these  areas  require  so 
desperately. 

Last  year  we  passed  the  public  works 
acceleration  program  which  Is  providing 
the  vital  short-term  benefits  necessary  to 
accompany  the  long-term  restoration  of 
area  redevelopment  areas. 

The  Public  Works  Act  of  last  year  au- 
thorized $900  million  for  work  on  public 
works  projects  throughout  the  country. 
The  $900  million  authorized  would  create 
an  estimated  110.000  man-years  of 
work — the  equivalent  of  employment  for 
1  year  of  110,000  men;  plus,  of  course,  the 
several  hundred  thousand  additional  Jobs 
generated  by  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  those  put  back  to  work.  In 
addition,  other  related   Jobs   would  be 


created  in  industries  supplying  the  ( 

tial  materials  for  work  on  the  public 
works  projects. 

Last  year  $400  million  of  the  $900 
million  authorized  was  actually  appro- 
priated. Every  State  and  nuny  congres- 
sional districts  have  already  benefited 
from  this  original  alloeation  despite 
severe  winter  weather  that  delayed  many 
starts.  Thus  far,  3,756  projects  have 
been  approved.  They  are  estimated  to 
generate  52,000  man-years  of  on-site 
Mnplojrment  and  are  distributed  among 
more  than  900  of  the  1.228  eligible  areas. 
Work  Is  presently  underway  on  1.800  of 
these  projects  and  a  total  of  45.000  man- 
months  has  already  been  worked. 

However,  there  still  exists  at  this  time 
a  l>acldog  of  over  6,200  essential  and 
urgent  public  works  projects  requiring 
an  additional  $1.2  t>illion  in  puUic  works 
fimds.  There  are  now  nearly  6,000  ap- 
plications awaiting  action. 

The  $500  millicMi  remaining  from  the 
original  authorization,  which  has  not 
been  appropriated,  would  generate  about 
60,000  man-years  of  on-site  employment, 
which  with  the  50,000  man-years  gen- 
erated by  the  $400  million  allocated 
would  bring  total  on-site  Jobs  to  100,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  each  man-year  of  on- 
site  emplo3rment  creates  another  man- 
year  of  off -site  employment.  If  tbe  total 
appropriation  is  approved  it  will  provide 
employment  for  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
unemployed  In  those  distressed  areas 
eligible  for  public  works  projects. 

In  the  State  of  C<xmectlcut.  we  have 
54  eligible  projects,  while  in  the  Third 
Coogressicmal  District  alone  we  have  6 
eligible  projects. 

The  pending  wiplications  involve  the 
city  of  Meriden.  Conn.  The  projects  are 
as  follows:  $267,000  for  sanitation  proj- 
ects; $353,000  for  water  systems;  $400,000 
for  improvement  of  roads;  $221,000  for 
sanitation;  $205,000  for  water  systems; 
and  $80,000  for  parks  and  recreation. 

All  of  these  projects  are  badly  needed 
and  will  be  of  great  importance  to  Meri- 
den and  its  economic  future.  Meriden's 
designation  as  a  labor  surplus  area  came 
in  December  at  1962  and  the  city's  proj- 
ects are  awaiting  the  results  of  our  action 
here  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  believe  that  Federal 
expenditures  should  be  cut  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
accelerated  public  worlts  program  is  the 
type  of  program  which  should  be  reduced. 
It  is  far  too  important  to  the  economic 
vitality  of  our  country. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Meriden, 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  all  other 
cities  and  States  whose  economic  future 
depends  so  greatly  on  this  program,  I 
strongly  urge  restoration  of  the  funds 
necessary  to  keep  this  vitally  important 
and  significantly  effective  program  in 
operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  desire 
to  withdraw  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  point  of  order  until 
we  study  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels 
that  this  matter  should  be  disposed  of 
t>efore  we  proceed  further. 
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Itr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  that  is 
the  ease,  the  only  option  I  have  is  to 
insist  upon  the  point  of  order  at  this 
point.  I  would  like  to  study  the  point, 
but  if  the  Chair  insists  that  I  make  the 
point  of  (urder  now.  I  will. 

The  CHAIRICAN.  The  Chair  thinks 
that  this  is  the  proper  parliamentary 
procedure. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  against  the  amendment  on  the 
bfisis  that  you  are  legislating  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill.  This  particular  lan- 
Ruage  which  is  added  by  this  amendment 
is.  In  fact,  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Will  the  gentlemi 
state  in  what  respect  it  is  legislation? 

Mr.  LAIRD.    The  legislaUon  is  in  the 
proviso  as  far  as  the  matching  formula  is 
concerned,  which  is  contrary  to  the  basic, 
law.    The  second  proviso  of  the  amend 
ment  does  not  follow  the  basic  act  whli.. 
was  passed  In  the  last  session  of  Con 
gress  and  is.  in  fact,  legislation.  J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  this  lan- 
guage is  accurate  and  in  order.  The 
gentleman  refers  to  the  proviso  "provid- 
ing further  that  no  part  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall".  It  only  deals  with  this 
appropriation.  It  is  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  the  fund  and,  therefore.  I  submit 
it  is  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  has 
had  an  opportimity  to  examine  the 
amendment  and  feels  that  the  matter 
discussed  is  a  limitation  on  the  appro- 
priation. Therefore  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bolton]  rise? 

air.      OLIVER      P.      BOLTON.       Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OLrvn  P.  Bol- 
ton as  a  subatltute  for  tbe  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Boi^amd  : 

On  page  7,  after  line  14.  Insert  the 
following : 

"public  WOKKS  ACCELZKATIOir 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
PubUc  Works  Acceleration  Act,  $800,000,000, 
to  remain  available  until  June  80,  1963.  Ho 
part  of  thla  appropriation  shall  be  available 
(1)  for  any  grant-in-aid  under  such  Act  if 
application  for  such  grant  is  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  for 
any  administrative  expenses  In  connection 
with  an  application  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  assistance  under 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act." 

Mr.  THOliiAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  yield,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  may  not  be  taken  out 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.     Gladly. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
respectfully  request  of  the  Members  that 
we  agree  on  some  limitation  of  time  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto?  I  ask  our  beloved  senior  Mem- 
ber on  the  other  side,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr,  Bow],  whether  or  not 
we  can  agree  on  some  time  limitation? 
We  had  high  level  debate  yesterday.  It 
was  carefully  done.  We  must  have  de- 
bated this  Issue  for  3  or  3^  hours.    May 


I  suggest  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  that  aU  debate 
on  the  Boland  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  eloee  In,  my,  30 
minutes? 

Mr.   BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.    I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.    May  I  suggest  that  all  de-.. 
bate  end  at  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Boland  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  end  at  1  o'clock. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
exas? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  rush 
<  about  ramming   this  bill   through  this 
afternoon? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tingxilshed  friend  that  there  is  no  rush; 
we  debated  this  at  least  3  Mi  hours  yes- 
terday. We  are  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing today  that  we  did  not  say  yester- 
day. We  are  not  going  to  change  a  vote. 
At  least,  that  would  be  my  guess.  So  let 
us  get  through  with  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  Informed  that 
there  were  22  standing  indicating  they 
wanted  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  WeU,  I  wiU  sit  down, 
for  one,  and  that  will  make  only  21 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  must 
object  to  this  kind  of  limitation  of 
debate. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Then  please  do  not 
get  mad  at  me  if  I  move  to  limit  the 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chahman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  cloee 
at  1  o'clock  p.m. 
llie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  Ohio    [Mr.  Ouvsa   P.  Bolton]    is 
recognized  on  his  substitute. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  effect  of  my  substitute  would 
be  to  restore  $300  million  to  carry  out 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  and 
primarily  will  place  a  limitation  upon 
the  expenditure  of  these  funds  which 
would  prevent  the  administrator  from 
accepting  or  processing  any  further  ap- 
plications. Thus  the  limitation  in  this 
substitute  would  be  word  to  the  world 
that  the  Congress  wanted  to  put  an  end 
to  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  stated  the  issue  correctly. 
This  is  an  indication  of  a  difference  in 
political  philosophy,  but  he  erred.  In  my 
Judgment,  in  what  political  philosophy. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  want  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  those  local  communities  which 
need  assistance.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  feel  in  our  hearts 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  be  of 
help  to  those  who  are  imemployed.  This 
is  rather  a  question  of  whether  the 
House  wants  to  take  unto  itself  the  dele- 
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gated  authority  that  we  have  mui*.  «^ 
ConsUtution.  whether  we  wttbto 
prove,  and  oversee  those  expend^ 
such  as  those  we  have  under  ttjT^ 
celerated  pubUc  works  blU  dele»atLi . 
the  President.  ««e«»led  to 

We  sUted.  as  the  gentletnan  tr,^ 
Ohio  sUted  in  the  debateveluM? 
when  the $400  million  was granteduS; 
the  first  appropriation,  the  Cobm^ 
sUted  to  the  authoriUes  that  whS^ 
came  back  for  the  $500  million  ^ 
must  Justify  their  expenditures.  S 
they  did  not  do  in  the  normal  oourMaS 
events.  And  yet,  Mr.  Chainnaa.  I  a2 
myself  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemmai 
beUeve  in  this  House.  I  believe  to  thi 
responslblUty  for  the  taxpayers'  doUiS 
which  we  must  exercise  if  we  are  gotos 
to  live  up  to  the  oath  which  we  tHriL 
And  yet  I  Imow  that  in  this  great  landoi 
ours  there  are  many  areas  that  haic 
been  led  to  believe  by  this  administra- 
tion, and  have  counted  on  the  fact  tbat 
the  money  for  their  projects  would  be 
forthcoming.  Whether  we  like  it  or  ML 
we  have  been  a  party  to  letting  this  hrfw 
exist.  Therefore.  I  have  asked  thk 
House  in  this  substitute  to  put  ba^  fm 
million;  yes,  for  those  «v»niminltlii 
whose  projects  have  already  bea 
cleared,  for  those  cooununitles  when 
the  need  has  been  demonstrated.  I  can 
say  to  the  House  that  in  my  own  db- 
trict  I  have  checked  those  projects,  I 
have  followed  them  closely,  and  I  eaa 
answer  to  this  House  for  the  worthwhile- 
ness  of  the  projects  which  have  been 
requested. 

Therefore.  I  hope  this  House  will  give 
very  serious  consideration  to  this  aatand- 
ment.  which  would  do  two  things:  Pint, 
not  cut  off  the  expectations  of  the  ona- 
munlties  which  the  sulministratkm  per- 
mitted to  continue  by  taking  in  a  Ul- 
lion  or  two  of  applications  that  tiMy 
knew  they  could  not  fulfill,  and  seeood. 
to  give  word  that  this  program  will  coaw 
to  an  end. 

Already  in  the  other  body  we  have 
word  that  one  of  the  Members  then 
would  authorize  an  additional  billioD  dol- 
lars of  public  works  partlclpatiaci  by  the 
^  executive,  if  you  will,  in  the  pubUc  worti 
'  field.  Already  the  pressure  is  buildlnc  op 
with  more  and  more  and  more  apphea- 
Uons  that  are  coming  in  under  this  pro* 
gram.  And  what  community  would  not 
when  they  can  get  50,  60,  or  70  percent 
of  the  money  as  contrasted  to  25  or  31 
percent? 

Therefore,  I  say  that  this  program  hai 
held  up  the  local  activity  in  my  area 
waiting  upon  this  bill.  It  has  been  heU 
up  for  these  appropriations.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  have  been  permitted  to  an- 
ticipate that  this  money  would  be  pro- 
vided under  an  executive  JurisdictiOD  and 
choice.  If  they  had  not  been  given  this 
hope,  their  projects  would  have  been 
considered  and  processed  in  the  normal 
manner. 

I  hope  very  much  the  House  will  paa 
the  language  contained  in  my  substitute 
so  as  to  give  notice  that  from  now  oo 
programs,  whether  they  be  accelerated 
or  not,  must  be  Justified  and  must  come 
to  the  House  in  the  normal  course. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chainnaa, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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llr  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Ifr  EDMONDSON.  I  was  oonceraed 
-i-^t  the  second  part  of  the  gentleman's 
mmgf^  I  can  understand  the  reasoning 
^ottw  cutoff  of  June  SO,  1963,  but  does 
^  lentlenian  also  have  a  proviso  that 
M  application  submitted  after  the  pas- 
Mce  of  this  act  can  be  approved,  so  that 
MBununiUes  which  have  been  a  little 
alow  in  getting  their  applications  sub- 
mitted and  getting  them  processed  will 
he  completely  cut  out? 

Ut.  OUVER  p.  BOLTON.  Yes.  No 
figffmf  can  be  spent  in  processing  further 
ippUeatlons  under  my  substitute.  Oth- 
0^riae  there  will  be  no  end  to  appllca- 
tkna  which  are  attracted  to  this  program 
^eetnae  of  the  size  of  the  Federal  con- 
tributions. Without  a  cutoff,  as  pro- 
vided in  my  substitute,  it  is  my  Judgment 
tliat  applications  will  build  up  to  the 
point  where  this  will  become  not  a 
1-year  program,  but  an  executive  blank 
ff^ft;^  program  for  public  works  at  an 
ever  higher  level  of  Federal  partlcipa- 

tloo. 

1t»  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlies  the  gentleman  from  CalifcHnla 
[Mr.  BaldwwI. 

Ifr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
the  House  Coordinator  of  Information 
phone  the  Budget  Bureau  on  Friday  of 
last  week  to  ask  this  question :  When  the 
Presklent  submitted  his  budget  to  the 
Congress  in  January  of  this  year  he  In- 
cluded in  his  Imdget  statement  an  esti- 
mate that  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
196S  would  be  $8.8  billion.  The  question 
I  asked  the  Budget  Bureau  was.  When 
this  estimate  was  made,  did  the  Presi- 
dent include  in  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture in  this  fiscal  year  before  Jime  SO 
this  $800  million  supplemmtal  appro- 
priation? The  answer  received  from  the 
Budget  Bureau  was  that  none  of  the  $500 
million  estimated  expenditure  was  to  be 
vent  in  1963  when  the  President  esti- 
mated the  budget  deficit  for  this  year 
WM  $8.8  billion. 

If  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  reason 
tor  this  $500  million  being  put  in  this 
supplemental  apprt^^riation  bill,  because 
when  supplemental  requests  are  sub- 
mitted it  is  expected  that  the  funds  are 
needed  to  be  spent  between  now  and  the 
dose  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  figures  as  of  March  31 
•bowed  employment  in  this  country  in- 
creased by  400,000  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Ut.  Becxxx.  the  time  aUotted  to  Mr. 
BicKzt  was  granted  to  Mr.  Baldwin.) 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  administraUon  submitted  Its  $2  bil- 
lion standby  bill  to  the  Congress  last 
year  and  Mr.  Heller  came  and  testified 
on  the  bill  before  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istraUon. that  is,  the  $2  billion  standby 
pubUc  works  biU,  had  a  trigger  in  it 
•tating  that  the  $2  billion  would  not  be- 
come available  to  be  spent  imless  unem- 
ployment had  increased  by  1  percentage 
point  in  the  period  of  4  monihs  or  6 
months  directly  before  the  trigger  be- 
came effective.  Now,  instead  of  the  un- 
employment rate  increasing  in  the  last 


6  months  period  by  1  i)ercentace  point, 
tbe  (H^poelte  hai  taken  place  and  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  unemployment, 
the  most  decisive  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment in  the  last  month  of  any  single 
month  in  the  last  4  years.  This,  there- 
fore, would  mean  that  under  the  bill 
the  administration  submitted  to  us  last 
year,  the  funds  could  not  be  used  under 
these  conditions  at  the  present  time.  If 
we  spend  $500  milUon  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  when  unemploy- 
ment is  decreasing,  then  this  is  changing 
from  a  standby  program  to  a  never-end- 
ing funnel  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
ever  intended  that  to  be  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGGsl. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  set  the  record  straight. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  imderstand  the  issues  in- 
volved here.  This  is  a  program  for 
America — for  the  cities  and  towns  and 
villages  of  America.  Involved  here  are 
a  half  million  Jobs  and  many  projects 
all  over  our  country.  The  gentleman 
who  Just  preceded  me,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  recently 
made  the  assertion  that  the  projects  so 
far  allocated  had  gone  in  the  ratio  of  4 
to  1  to  Democratic  districts. 

Now  let  us  get  the  record  straight  on 
this  thing.  As  of  now.  as  of  March  14. 
1963,  a  breakdown  shows  the  following  : 

Democratic        Kepuhlican 

Number  of  dls-  j 

tncte  In 

which  proj- 
ects were 
plAced __  149  99 

Total  number 
of  projects...  1,682  862 

Total  APW  cost 

of     projects..  aaiO.  888, 000     $114,140,000 

Average  num- 
ber of  proj- 
ects per  dis- 
trict   11.1  8.7 

Average  cost 
per    project-.  $137,700  $133,000 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RooNKT,  the  time  allotted 
to   Mr.   RooNKY    was   granted    to   Mr. 

BOGGS.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rec- 
ord is  contrary  to  the  assertion  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  at  a  Re- 
publican meeting  here  some  weeks  ago. 
This  program  has  not  l>een  administered 
on  a  political  basis.  It  has  been  admin- 
istered on  the  basis  of  need  for  the 
project. 

I  remember  last  summer  when  we  de- 
bated the  authorization  for  this,  the 
assertion  was  made  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  that  enough  worthwhile  proj- 
ects could  not  be  turned  up  to  Justify 
the  program.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  my 
State  alone,  we  have  applications  in- 
volving $120  million  while  the  total 
amount  of  allocations  for  the  State 
amoimt  to  $13  million.  I  am  told  that 
nationwide  the  applications  exceed  $2 
billion.  All  of  these  projects  are  worth- 
while projects.  So  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  for  the  United  States  of 


America  and  for  the  development  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  we^  the  majority 
leader  described  what  would  happen  to 
America  if  the  Republicans  cut  the 
budget  by  $15  billion. 

When  he  finished,  there  were  those 
who  claimed  that  he  was  exaggerating. 

But  today,  the  vote  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  stands  as 
evidence  that  he  was  not  exaggerating. 

That,  if  ansrthing,  he  was  highly  ac- 
curate. And  that  the  bleak  picture  of 
"America  last"  that  he  painted  was  not 
excessively  grim,  but  was  based  on 
reality. 

For  if  the  $500  million  is  not  restored, 
then  250,000  Jobs  will  be  eliminated. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  men  will  not  be 
allowed  to  work,  and  this  will  hi4>pen 
in  areas  that  need  these  jobe  the  most. 

In  areas  that  are  the  hard  core  of 
unemployment. 

In  areas  where  workers  have  long  ago 
exhausted  both  their  savings  and  their 
unemplojrment  benefits. 

But  the  importance  of  these  public 
worlcs  projects  is  not  in  Just  providing 
Jobs — although  that  is  vital  In  itself. 

It  is  also  in  allowing  our  depressed 
areas  to  pick  themselves  up  by  the  boot- 
straps. 

For  public  works  projects  are  not  frills 
to  be  added  to  a  community  as  one  would 
trim  a  window  or  decorate  a  cake. 

They  are  much  more  elemental. 

Public  works  projects  include  water 
and  sewer  systems,  streets,  hospitals, 
libraries,  fire  stations,  police  stations, 
and  a  host  of  local  facilltlee  tlutt  are  in- 
dispensable to  our  communities. 

The  projects  must  be  built  eventually. 

The  longer  we  wait,  the  longer  we 
deny  employment  to  the  people  living  in 
our  depressed  areas,  and  the  longer  we 
delay  applying  a  needed  stimulant  to 
the  economy,  and  the  longer  we  deny 
ourselves  an  employed  and  growing 
America  instead  of  an  America  that  hob- 
bles along,  dragging  behind  it  thousands 
of  depressed  areas. 

This  is  why  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  reverse  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  vote. 

To  restore  the  $500  million  ao  that  the 
accelerated  public  works  ^  program  can 
use  the  full  $900  million  authorised  by 
the  87th  Congress  in  order  to  provide  a 
total  of  500,000  Jobs — half  a  million  Jobs. 
Facts  Asout  thx  Budgbt  amo  Dot 

I.    TRS   nsCAI.    I9S4    AOKIIflBTBATXVK  ■UBUP 

l.»,ClvUlan  expenditures  are  being  reduced: 

BiUion 

Total  ezpeiKlltiu-es  (increase) $4.6 

Defense,  space,  and  Interest  (increase)  _  4. 7 
AU  othw  (decrease) .3 

This  Is  counter  to  all  trends. 
Average  annual  rate  of  Increase  over  the 
previous  9  years: 

Percent 

Federal  civilian  expenditures S 

State   and   local   government  expendi- 
tures           8 

Examples  ot  savings  reflected  in  fiscal 
1964  budget:  $460  million  redaction  in  postal 
deficit;  $800  mUllon  avotdanoe  ot  additional 
surpliu  feed  grain  storage;  and  $760  mUUon 
oanoellation   of   obeoleBoent  or   unworkable 
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weapon  syitoau.  and  saylnga  In  logistic  op- 
erations. 

a.  Tlw  budc«t  reflects  prlmarny  the  In- 
creased oo«t  oC  aatlonsLl  secmlty : 

■i"be  IM4  bck^fvk:  BMJte  tlwa  TO  penwnt  of 
Iradget  goes  for  nattoiud  dsCtaae.  spaee,  aad 
interest:  other  outlay*  ter  national  samity 
and  eoai  of  past  wan  raise  this  to  nearly 
aopereeai. 
Kennedy  budget  increases: 

BiUUm 

Total  budget  Increase  over  1961 917.  t 

Defensa.  m»ce.  and  Intwest  Increase 

(or  7S  percent) 12.6 

An  othera: 

Aid  to  State  and  local  goremments-       a.  S 

Antttarm  dsptasslMi .6 

Area  ladeTelopmeBt .8 

SmaU  BiulnoM  Administration .a 

Onnasnrstton    and   developinent   o< 

natural  resources .5 

AU  other .6 

Whiia  tha  VOml  OoYemment  receives 
nearly  21  percent  of  our  total  national  out- 
put or  Inoome,  it  pays  out  9  percent  In  loans, 
grants,  beneflta  to  needy  peraons.  corpora- 
tions, local  governments,  etc..  and  actually 
uses  toes  than  la  percent  to  purchase  its 
own  good*  aad  serrloes.  of  which  nearly  10 
percent  goes  for  deHenae. 

9.  Tlie  Kennedy  record  In  penpeeilw: 

Total   ot    all    Increases    In    domestic 
dvUlan  expenditures: 

BilHona 
1st     3     Kennedy     budgets      (fiscal 

1963-64)   (or  19  percent) »4.  7 

Last    S    pneedlng    budgns    (1960- 
•1)  (or  as  psroant) 4.6 

Same,  excluding  aid  to  hard-pressed  State 
and  local  governments: 

SUHons 

1st    a     Kennedy    budgets     (or     la 
pereent) ga.4 

Last    S    preceding   bad0S*B    (or   16 

percent) — 64-1 

AAntinU- 
iatrative    Cmah 
budfet,  budget, 
WUion*  haiiona 
Fiscal    1964    deficit,    with   tax 

cut aii.t  610.  a 

Flaoal  1960  dsOctt.  no  tax  est-,    ia.4      la.  1 

A  budget  deficit  tn  fiscal  year  1964,  as  large 
In  faopeitfcm  to  gross  national  product  as 
deOett  of  1960.  would  be  a  defVdt  of  beti 
OlSiAand  «16  billion. 

4.  What  causes  tha  budget  deficit? 


Hie  coat  of  national  security  (see  above). 

Had  we  not  Inherited  an  economy  well 
below  full  employment,  all  three  Kennedy 
eash  fcwdfsts  would  have  shown  a  surplus. 

Wen  tt  not  for  the  fact  that  the  cash 
bodgat  for  tha  Federal  Oovanunent  also  In- 
eludaa  loans  to  be  repaid  and  long-tana 
capital  outlays.  aU.  three  Kennedy  cash  budg- 
ets would  have  shown  a  surplus. 

Were  It  not  for  Pederal  aid  to  hard-pressed 
State  aad  local  fovemments.  all  three  Ken- 
nedy caah  budgets  would  have  shown  a 
surplus. 

Snactment  of  the  tax  bill  (because  of  the 
extra  Income  it  would  produce  and  the  ac- 
celeration of  corporate  tax  payments)  would 
only  add  63.7  bUU<m  to  the  fiscal  1964  budget 
deficit. 

If  we  slide  into  another  recession,  deficit 
without  a  tax  cut  will  be  larger  than  pro- 
jectad  deficit  with  a  tax  cut. 

If  we  attempt  to  cut  back  expenditures  to 
balance  tha  budget  (requiring  major  cuts  in 
defense  and  space  and  repeal  of  existing 
laws) .  effect  on  demand,  production  and  em- 
ploycnaiit  waoid  raeistt  la  lowar  rerennaa  and 
coBttasBd  tfafteik. 

The  iMWVkNM  admialstratloa  learned  theee 
sama  hard  tests  aboat  the  rising  oast  ot 
Oovemmeat,  aa  tt  Ineuired  five  deOdta  in 


8  budget  years,  added  636  bUUoa  to  tha  na- 
tional debt,  and  spent  6113  bUUoa  aaors  than 
Its  pradeceasoi'  had  spani  In  the  previous 
ayeais. 

1.  Public  debt  as  a  proportion  of  groas  na- 
tional product  is  declining  in  this  admlnla- 
tratlon: 

FCTtjritf 

Fiscal  1947. __ ng 

Fiscal  1960 86 

Fiscal  1964- _ 86 

a.  Calendar  1963  increase  In  net  Federal 
debt  was  small  in  proportion : 

Percent 

Federal  Government 3 

State  and  local  government 11 

Private  business 6 

Consumer  (Including  mortgagee) ll 

3.  Increases  in  groas  debt.  lM7-6>: 

BiUionso/ 
doUmra    Percent 

Federal    Oovernment    (June    60, 

1963) ^tO  IS 

State  and  local  government  (June 

30,  1061) 66  332 

Private  business  (Jan.  1,  lOfil)..  371  180 

Consumers  (Jan.  1.  1963) 306  871 

4.  Funds  required  to  pay  IntMvst  on  pub- 
lic debt: 

As  percent  fftctnt 

of  rederal  of  groes 

b«4f«t  natUm^l 

Fiscal  year:  rmvnmes  product 

1946 ia  3.8 

19« - U  1.7 


m.  ^BCM.  aaaromzBiLfrr  nf 
now  I 

1.  Balance  of  paymenU  deficit  is  declining: 

1»M— 68.6 

19S0 g  7 

1960 _ s  8 

IMl 3  6 

1962 1.  0 

2.  Inflation  has  been  held  in  check: 

Wholeaale  Conauwter 

Price  Index  Price  index 

January  1961 101.0  106.8 

December    1963 100.4  106.8 

Average  annual  rate  of  inereate 

Percent        Percent 
January  1953-January  1961..     1.1  1.4 

January  IfiCl-Deeember  IMS.  —.1  1.  o 

3.  VS.  wholesale  and  eonsumer  prices  have 
real  aimed  more  atabto  In  tha  last  3  years  than 
those  of  any  other  major  Industrial  country, 
except  Canada. 

IV.  rxDxaAi.  cxvn.iAK  ncrLOTMnrr 

1.  llMre  are  fewer  Federal  employees  to 
aerva  every  100  people  in  this  country  now 
than  there  ware  a  few  years  ago. 

Knd  of  fiscal:  Percent 

1963 1.6 

1M6 1.4 

1964 ^_     IJ 

2.  Seventy-two  percent  of  Federal  civilian 
empUqrmant  is  In  Dafenae,  Post  Oflce.  and 
Veterans'  Administration. 

3.  Increases  in  Federal  services  required 
between  1962  and  1964  (examples)  : 

Percent  up 

Number  of  veterans'  pensions 10.0 

School  enrollment   (school  lunch  and 

mUk   programs) 7.0 

Visitors  to  national  parks  (1961-64)...  30.0 
Planea    landing    or    taking    off    (FAA 

tower*)... 11.0 

Volume  of  mall  (post  oflloa  petaonnel 

up  only  8.4  percent) 6.4 

Social   aecwrlty   benefletariaa    (BOASDf 

personnel  up  only  9  percent ) 16.0 


4.  Civilian  cuiploymant,  1963-flB- 

Federal  Oovemmant  (down).,  '""^ 

State  and  local  govemm«Bt  (upylT'^'*    ' 

We  b»vt  heard  a  great  deal  A|-^ 
the  laet  few  montha  about  the  ^ZS 
of  eonnomy  In  Qoremmeot.  Unfor^ 
oately.  we  have  had  very  Uttle  evUbte 
ae  ret  of  actual  eoooomiiing  in  oo.._^ 
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ment  by  thoee  who  have  been  t^ifcTl 
theloudest  ^"^ 

It  l6  strange,  therefore,  that  thoat  «ln 
talk  the  loudest  about  eoonomizlnf  SH 
given  no  credit  to  those  who  1^2 
achieved  the  most  in  economisbig  u 
Ooremmeat  expenditures.  I  refer  lb 
Speaker,  to  the  present  arimini^triiiciL 
There  is  a  aiyth  abroad  In  theludtbat 
the  admlnistratloii  siinply  mitnn^jt,  ^ 
budcret  to  the  Concress  and  then  dU 
back  and  defies  the  Congress  to  giekt 
reductions  in  this  budget  Nothlncooi^ 
be  furtho-  from  the  truth.  In  fse^  ^ 
administration  has  had  the  eounge  ti 
make  continuing  efforts  for  greater  tfl- 
ciency  In  Oovernment  and  for  lower  'Hi- 
eral  expenditures. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  budgetary 
process  through  which  the  admlniibi. 
tion  l8  achieving  improved  efBdiDev  k 
Oovernment  expenditures.  Before  i8b- 
mitting  the  current  1964  budget  to  tbi 
Congress,  the  Biueau  of  the  Budget, 
serving  as  an  arm  of  the  President,  le- 
viewed  in  great  detail  all  the  expenditazi 
requests  of  the  various  agencies  of  Qot • 
emment.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ob- 
tained very  eiihslentlel  savings  duity 
this  period  by  requiring  more  elBdeDt 
operations  in  the  various  agencies.  Wi 
can  all  remsmber  the  period  prior  to 
January  of  this  year  when  aQ  tlie  pu&Ati 
were  referring  to  expected  ezpenditarei 
of  more  than  $100  billion,  in  sane  cum 
substantially  more.  Yet,  in  fact,  tttt 
budget  actually  submitted  to  CoogrHi 
called  for  expenditures  of  $98.8  blSioo. 
I  think  we  should  give  credit  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  economtring  to  sudi  m 
extent.  Its  effectiveness  In  obtalnloc 
economies  is  most  dearly  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  most  vocal  bodget- 
eers  of  Congress  are  accomplishing  m 
Uttle  by  way  of  further  reductions. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Bureau  of  tbe 
Budget  and  the  admin totratlon  bM 
achieved  economlee  In  Oovernment  (V«* 
ations  is  indicated  by  a  seriee  of  faeti: 

(1)  Federal  spending  for  purposes  ottar 
than  defense  is  a  smaller  porUon  of  om 
gross  national  product  today  than  it  va 
either  before  World  War  n  or  after  WWl 
War  n.  In  1939.  nondsfense  m^mdltMm 
were  8fi  percent  of  gross  nattonal  ptoiaek. 
In  the  typical  poetwar  year  of  1941.  Vm 
were  10.1  percent.  For  the  fiscal  year  19M, 
It  is  estimated  they  wlU  be  only  7.3  pw- 
cent. 

(3)  Twenty-five  years  ago.  Fsderai  aos- 
defense  spending  was  roughly  equal  ts  iMi 
and  local  spending.  Today  it  ts  only  ttii^ 
fifths  of  State  and  local  spending. 

(3)  Taking  all  budget  espeudHuwa  l» 
eltidlng  defanae,  the  percentage  of  tlMB*  i» 
pendlturea  to  groaa  nattonal  prodart  h 
roughly  what  it  waa  In  the  laU  V»W*.  M 
example,  in  1968.  it  was  17  J  percent;  tn  IMl 
it  ts  estimated  to  be  16.7  percent. 

(4)  Since  World  War  n.  ctvlllaa  oplof- 
ment  la  the  executive  branek  has 
tees  rapidly  than  popniatlon, 
that   the  Mdsral   Oowemmsnt 
to  serve  the  total  population. 


(5)  Budget  expenditures  originally  pro- 
BOfcd  for  the  fiacal  year  1964  for  all  pro- 
ems, except  defense,  space  and  interest, 
lire  held  below  their  1963  levels,  despite 
118  billion  of  built-in  ooat  Increaaea  such 
u  increases  in  civilian  pay.  acceleration  of 
public  works,  increases  for  pubUc  assistance, 
^^^arans'  benefits  and  employment  security. 

(6)  Aside  from  defense,  space  and  inter- 
Mt  budget  expenditures  are  increasing  less 
tMtween  1961  and  1964  than  they  did  be- 
tween 1968  and  1961.  No  wonder  the  vocal 
foonomiaers  are  so  hesitant  to  point  out  the 

I  where  cuts  should  be  made. 


The  Job  done  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  administration  before 
the  1964  budget  was  submitted  is  im- 
jiressive.  For  example.  42  percent  of  the 
1963  costs  of  civilian  employee  pay  in- 
enases  is  being  absorbed.  The  economies 
being  made  m  defense  procurement  and 
loglstles  operations  alone  exceed  the  en- 
tire aimual  costs  of  the  new  1964  legisla- 
tion requested  by  the  President.  These 
Defoue  Department  economies  include 
inventory  reforms  which  will  result  in 
MVlngs  of  over  a  half  a  billion  dollars 
In  1964  alone.  Increases  in  Federal  cl- 
vUtan  emplo3anent  will  be  held  to  less 
tbsn  IH  percent,  considerably  less  than 
What  It  would  be  if  Federal  employment 
Inerefised  merely  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tkn. 

But  my  purpose  here  today  Is  not 
gimply  to  credit  the  administration  for 
the  job  of  economizing  before  the  budget 
was  submitted  to  Congress — this  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story.  Immediately  after 
the  submission  of  the  budget  to  Congress, 
the  administration  began  to  look  for  fur- 
ther areas  where  additional  savings  could 
be  obtained.  They  searched  for  areas 
where  they  could  trim  the  very  requests 
they  themselves  had  made  to  the  Con- 
grees.  Ihls  search  for  increased  effi- 
ciency in  Government  is  a  continuing 
and  unrelenting  one  by  this  adminlstra- 
tioo.   Moreover,  it  has  been  a  successful 


Let  us  look  at  the  facts  since  the  budg- 
et was  formally  submitted  to  Congress 
on  January  17.  Between  that  time  and 
April  1— a  period  of  only  2Vi  months — 
the  President  reduced  his  appropriations 
requests  for  the  current  fliBcal  year  by 
I336.5  million.  Moreover,  he  also  re- 
duced his  appropriations  requests  with 
respect  to  fiscal  year  1964  by  an  addi- 
tional $142.7  million.  These  reductions 
do  not  take  into  account  the  President's 
announced  intention  to  reduce  the  1964 
request  for  foreign  assistance  by  $420 
million. 

TTieae  reductions  took  rare  courage, 
uid  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  those  of  us 
in  Congress  who  search  for  efficiency  in 
Oovernment  have  not  applauded  and 
PubUciaed  these  reductions  by  the  ad- 
BilnistraUon.  Quite  the  contrary.  These 
cots  have  been  ignored,  and  the  impli- 
cation has  been  widely  dispersed  that 
the  administration  is  engaging  in  wild 
•fid  reckless  Increases  In  Government 
expenditures. 

How  have  these  further  reductions  by 
M»  edmlnlstratlon  been  obtained?  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  alone,  ap- 
propriations requests  for  military  per- 
•oonel  and  operations  and  maintenance 
-„..  *^^«  **««^  reduced  by  over  $110 
n»illIon  since  the  budget  was  formally 


submitted.  Economies  of  approximate- 
ly $40  million  have  been  f oimd  to  grants 
to  States  for  putdlc  assistance  under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Readjustment  fwlrtanffe  pro- 
vided imder  the  Trade  BxpsAsion  Act 
has  been  reduced  by  over  $2.5  million. 
Efficiency  to  providtog  housing  for  the 
elderly  has  resulted  to  reduced  requests 
of  $15  million.  Readjustment  benefits 
under  the  Veterans'  Administration  have 
been  lowered  by  over  $59  million.  And 
thecgr  are  many  others.  All  of  these— I 
wish  to  emphasize— are  reductions  to  ex- 
penditure requests  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration with  respect  to  the  current  year, 
and  all  have  been  made  stoce  the  budget 
was  submitted  in  January. 

Similar  examples  can  be  pototed  to  for 
the  fiscal  1964  budget.  For  example, 
grants  for  public  assistance  have  been 
improved  to  permit  approximately  $50 
million  of  savings.  Changes  have  been 
made  to  the  policy  of  loans  by  the  Small 
Bustoess  Administration  that  will  result 
to  decreased  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $70  million. 

This  search  for  efficiency  to  Govern- 
ment will  conttoue,  and  we  can  reason- 
ably expect  that  further  reductions  to 
expenditure  requests  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  administration.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  these  economies  have  not 
been  given  the  publicity  they  deserve. 
They  have  required  real  courage.  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  Joto  with  me  to  lauding  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  administration 
for  their  forthright  efforts  to  obtato  con- 
tinuing improvements  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  Government  operations. 
Action  taken  by  the  President  eince  the  1964 
budget  tooj  transmitted  in  January  to  re- 
duce  the  budget,  excluding  items  trans- 
ferred from  2»€4  to  1963 

wmcAx.  TSAB  leas 

fin  thousands  of  doUsra) 


In  budget 


D^psrtment     of     Com- 
merce: 
Trade  adjastment 

actlTltlM , 

Pay  IncressN 

Department  of  Defcose: 
MUltary  personnel... 
Operation  and  maln- 
tenanoe. 

Department  of  flealth, 
Kducatlon,  and  Wel- 
(kre:  Oranu  to  Sutes 
ior  public  assistanof 

Department  of  the  In- 
terior: Pay  tncrasses 

Department  of  Labor: 
Trade  adju.stment 

Treasury  Oepartment: 
Pay  InoreMsee 

Oeneral  Acconnting 
OfTlce:  Pay  Increases. . . 

Houslnit  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Aeency:  Housing 
for  the  elderly 

Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration: Trade  adjust- 
ment  

Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; Readjustment 
benefits 

Other  Bsencies:  Pay  In- 
creases  


600 

fi.MO 

172.100 

i«i.aM 

280,000 

10,  Ml 

2.021 

28,282 

780 

48,000 

3,000 

80,276 
M6,S66 


Total 1,080,648 


Amount 
of  sup- 
plemental 


DlfTer- 
enoe 


»0 
4,986 

80.000 

131.  M4 

210,000 

o.8se 

1316 
22.687 


80,000 
(«) 


SM.9e2 


800 

475 

8S.100 
90,200 

40.000 

«22 

2.605 

646 

780 

15,000 

3,000 

60,375 

am 


Action  taken  by  ^la  Pttaldemt  sfnoe  tha  1994 
budget  waa  tranamiXtoA  te  Jmmmmtg  to  ra- 

duce  tha  budget.  aTdhi4in§  Itemu  tmns- 
ferred  from  I9t4  to  if6J— Conttnued 


(In  tfaoosaads  ef  doOsrsl 


Department  of  Agrlcol- 
tore:  Land  use  program 

Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: Grants  for  pablie 
anristanoe 

Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior: Lead  and  cine 
stabilitation  program... 

Department  of  Statr: 
Migration  and  refugee 
assi  stance.. 

Small  Uusioess  Adminis- 
tration: Loann 

V.B.  Inlbrmation  Agency: 

Projoct  Teak 

Informational  media 
»ruarantw  fund 

Total 


In  budget 


27,000 

2.000,000 

4,826 

11,800 

200.000 

198,660 

6,000 


3,8»i»75    3.248,280 


ofanp- 
plementsl 


lf.000 


2,900,000 


10.883 

180,000 

184,006 

3.000 


Dlfler- 


8,000 

80,000 

4,025 

1,  n7 
70,00 
7,964 
1.040 


142,736 


88S,1S8 


286,496 


>  In  Ueu  of  the  supplemental  appropriation  reflected  in 
ttie  budget  (or  loans,  authority  was  reqiMstsd  to  transtsr 
e listing  funds  from  other  aoomnits  of  us  agenoy. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chahr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Harsha]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  to  restore  $300  million  to  this 
appropriations  bill  to  carry  out  worth- 
while projects  under  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  authorized  a 
program  of  emergency  public  works  in 
the  amount  of  $900  million  last  year.  I 
opposed  that  bill  at  that  time  and  I  am 
still  opposed  to  the  methods  devised  by 
this  legislation  to  construct  these  proj- 
ects. These  methods  completely  circum- 
vent our  Constitution  and  take  away 
from  the  Congress  its  duly  authorized 
authority  to  appropriate  funds  for  spe- 
cific projects  on  proper  justification.  It 
delegates  to  the  President  the  power  and 
authority  of  this  Congress  and  I  am 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  failure  of  this 
administration  to  properly  Justify  and 
present  specific  recommendations  for 
each  project  and  I  am  extremely  fearful 
that  this  program  may  beomne  a  perma- 
nent program  unless  this  Congress  calls 
a  halt  to  such  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  $2  bil- 
Uon  in  applications  for  projects  now  be- 
fore the  administration  and  even  with 
these  applications,  the  administration  is 
constructing  many  ill-advised  projects 
such  as  ski  slides,  recreational  facilities. 
and  other  very  nonessential  matters. 
Furthermore,  this  program  necessitates 
deOcit  flnanctog  and  contributes  to  the 
necessity  for  raising  the  public  debt  cell- 
ing without  getting  to  the  real  cause  of 
unonployment. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  com- 
munities have  been  misled  by  the  admin- 
istration and  promised  funding  of  their 
program  if  they  would  go  ahead  and  take 
the  necessary  initial  steps  to  file  an  ap- 
plication and  make  arrangements  to 
provide  the  necessary  local  financing  to 
accompany  the  Federal  grant.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this,  many  communities  have 
undertaken  expensive  programs  and 
spent  many  hours  to  preparing  plans  to 
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meet  tbe  requirctBenU  aet  up  by  the  Fed- 
eral CI— lemimnt.  m  mamrn  cams,  they 
hmt  efoi  iDoe  m>  far  m  lo  Imie  bonds 
to  rate  the  neccMaiy  local  capital.  In 
short,  they  Ihmrb  beco—e  dapendent  upon 
anexpected  grant  tram  the  Federal  Gov- 
eminent  and  It  Is  because  of  this  posi- 
tion theae  communities  find  themselves 
in  that  I  feel  we  have  an  obligation  to 
them  and  I.  therefore,  even  over  my 
strenuous  objection  to  the  legislation,  am 
willing  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  meet 
projects  such  as  sewer  systems,  water 
systems,  sanitary  disposal  slants,  public 
buildings  and  other  permanent  ci4>ital 
investments  that  will  tehance  the  capital 
structure  of  a  community. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  $300  million^ 
will  meet  the  demand  for  worthwhile 
projects  and  will  cause  the  administra- 
tion to  delete  from  their  program  such 
Ul-advised  construction  as  sld  slides, 
tourist  trains,  swimming  pools,  golf 
courses,  and  other  such  recreational  at- 
tractions. In  addition  to  this,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  so  worded  that 
it  will  call  a  halt  to  this  aoeeierated  pub- 
lic WQifcB  program  with  all  the  discre- 
tionary administrative  powers  lmprop> 
erly  vested  in  the  executive  office  and 
return  this  function  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution. 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
pubtte  works  projects  never  have  beoi 
effective  in  achieving  antieyclical  results 
durioff  an  ecoDomte  recession.  Most 
public  works  projects  will  not  provide 
many  ioba  for  persons  who  are  presently 
unempkqred  because  much  of  the  cost 
goes  into  the  purciiase  of  materials, 
equipment,  and  for  the  employment  of 
professional  and  skilled  persons  who  are 
not  among  the  large  group  of  unem- 
ployed. Furthermore,  it  normally  takes 
a  long  time  to  get  public  works  projects 
going  and  they  do  not  provide  much  em- 
ployment until  economic  recovery  is  well 
underway. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
as  I  said  btf  ore,  many  of  these  commoni- 
tles  have  been  misled  into  a  sltaatfton 
over  whksh  they  apparently  now  have 
no  oonkt>l  and  I  feel  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility toward  those  «^nmmw»iit*fB  to  1^ 
least  provide  adequate  funds  to  meet 
proper  projects  and  I.  therefore,  am 
supporting  the  gentleman's  motion  to 
restore  $300  millian  to  the  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  further 
will  preclude  the  acceptance  of  any  more 
applications     for     accelerated     public 
wortcs  programs  and  under  this  amend- 
ment, the  program  can  be  phased  oat 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  create  any 
undue  hardship  on  the  oommnnities  in- 
volved.    But    let    me    point   oat.   Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  are  adequate  pro- 
grams, adequately  financed,  which  will 
still  permit  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
enter  into  the  same  type  of  projects  for 
which  this  program  calls  and  the  oolj 
difference  being  is  tliat  they  would  not 
have  to  be  completed  wltliin  1  year  as 
the  law  requires  under  this  program 
They  would  not  be  limited  only  to  de- 
pressed areas,  but  would   include   any 
area  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  is  not  quite  as  high  as 


it  is  under  this  accelerated  public  works 


^prHj9 


IB  ooDciuskm.  Mr.  Chairman,  IH  me 
say  that  the  gentleoian's  amendment 
would  meet  our  obligation  to  the  cities 
and  areas  affected,  yet  return  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  program  to  the  Con- 
gress where  it  belongs.  I  orge  my  col- 
leagues to  rmUm  this  $300  million  to  the 
bill  so  we  can  meet  this  reqwnsibility 
to  the  communities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr 
OtossJ. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  3Mj 
monttis  the  House  has  been  dragging  its 
feet  and  yet  when  an  amendment  is  of- 
fered m  the  House  today,  proposing  a 
$450  million  boondoggle,  debate  is  lim- 
ited to  1  minute  per  Member  recognized 
on  the  amendment,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  first  tried  to  limit  time  to  90 
minutes,  or  about  one-half  minute. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  OROeS.  No;  I  cannot  yield.  I 
do  not  have  time  to  yield.  The  gentle- 
man set  debate  limitation.  What  are 
you  out  to  do  this  aftemnoon?  Do  you 
want  to  vote  on  this  bill  tomorrow?  Tou 
are  going  to  bring  it  about  if  you  con- 
tinue these  tactics. 

Mr.  ROQNET.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  do  not  yield.  I 
have  had  my  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chah-  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatwix)  tor  1  mmute. 

(By  tmanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mnuct  of 
California  and  Mr.  Shkllkt  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Blaiwix.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  many 
domestic  problems  have  plagued  us  with 
ever-Increasing   seriousness   during    the 
postwar  years.    But  the  major  problem 
has  been  how  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  tremendous  and  magnificent 
industrial  capacity  which  is  ours,  and 
how  best  to  utilize  the  available  man- 
power.   The  pattern  of  the  past  three 
recessions  clearly  demonstrate  that  with 
every  succeeding  recession  the  problem 
of  recovery  becomes  more  serious  and 
prolonged.    Also,  at  the  end  of  each  re- 
covery,  the   percentage   of   unemploy- 
ment rises.    This  situation  la  not  going 
to  be  improved  by  reducdng  the  amount 
of  money  requested  for  this  public  works 
program.    Each  year  we  have  seen  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governmental  units 
asked  to  Increase  fiscal  outlays  for  un- 
employment compensation,  relief,  wel- 
fare, food  stamps,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we  spent  over 
$3  billion  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion alone.  In  more  than  hmif  of  the 
States  unemployment  compensation 
fimds  have  fallen  to  a  dangerously  low 
level.  Since  1960,  we  have  spent  $10.5 
billion  for  imemployment  compensation 
If  we  add  on  to  that  the  welfare  relief 
costs,  the  figure  goes  up  to  almost  $18 
billion.  Our  proposition  today  In  this 
provision  is  to  help  municipalities  where 
the  unemployment  average  is  anywhere 
from  two.  three,  four,  yes,  even  to  five 


times  the  national  average  111* 
nomic  situation  of  the  work^  teull^ 
areas  is  b^.  Their  prowS  ^"^ 
tressing.  We  propose  to  put  .Si  u 
percent  of  these  unemployed  tTiJ: 
Rather  than  paying  them  for  not  ij 
ing,  we  propose  to  pay  them  to  aJr^' 
faciUttes  that  are  badly  needed  to*? 
prove  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  mT 
zcns  of  their  communities.  These  mSSl 
works  projects  wUl  upgrade  and  inmSI 
these  distressed  communities  ^f^j  2|Z 
make  them  more  attracUve  so  thej  ^ 
induce  small  industry  to  move  to 

Mr.    McCORMACK.      Mr.    Chalnnsii 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  ^^ 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  yield  to  our  Cittiti 

gulshed  Speaker.  ^^" 

Mr.    McCORMACK.     The    g>nfi^- 

is  making  a  very  impressive  atguami 

The  fact  Uiat  the  Bolton  substittoTins 

offered  to  the  Boland  *™'>n-imfnt  sbovi 

the  imsoundness  of  the  positioa  fllow 

Republican  friends.    First  they  lasiiM 

on  knoclting  out  $500  million.    'T^sbT 

land  amendment  would  restore  $4$$  ng. 

lion.    The  Bolton  subsUtute  would  wn. 

vide  $300  million.    They  will  pnbILt 

vote  for  the  $350  million.  ^^ 

Mr.  BL.ATNIK.     I  thank  the  Spate' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appalled  at  the 

amazing  shortsightedness  of  our  Rqnb- 

lican    colleagues    who    seem    to  tini^ 

ttiat  this  great  country  cannot  afford  Is 

spend  the  small  sum  of  $460  mmioa  li 

assist  lU  4  J  million  unemployed  vorken 

trapped  in  the  economically  dlstnaei 

regions  of  the  Nation.    I  find  It  baid  ts 

believe  that  some  of  my  ctrileagQes  have 

the  audacity  to  talk  economy  to  mm 

who  are  suffering  the  despair  and  humO* 

iation  of  the  relief  rolls. 

The  unemplojrment  problem  in  ttie 
Nation  is  a  serious  challenge.  It  is  n 
issue  of  long  duration.  It  cannot  be  pot 
on  a  shelf  and  forgotten. 

Last  year,  in  passing  the  Public  Wocks 
Acceleration  Act,  the  Congrus  took 
strong  affirmative  action  directed  tovtrt 
meeting  the  challenge.  The  APW  pro- 
gram has  brought  new  hope  to  the  as- 
employed  in  our  distressed  regions.  Mm 
importantly,  it  has  restored  self -rapid 
to  men  long  out  of  woiIl  These  sr 
good  men.  They  are  proud  men.  Tlo 
do  not  want  oiu:  charity.  They  want  to 
work.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  becone 
helpless  and  undeserving  victims  of  pot • 
erty  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

Smce  the  initiation  of  the  APW  pro- 
gram on  October  13.  1962.  $394  milUoo 
of  approved  funds  have  been  allocated 
to  3.756  projects.  Fifty  thousand  on-dtt 
Jobs  of  1  year's  duration  have  been  cre- 
ated.  Experts  estimate  that  accompany- 
ing off -site  employment  provided  MJM 
more  Jobs,  bringing  the  total  numtar  $1 
Jobs  to  100,000.  This  does  not  include  tfat 
additional  generated  by  the  incressei 
purchasing  power  of  those  back  to  wofk 
If  the  Congress  restores  the  $4M  ■&• 
lion  supplemental  appropriation  for 
which  the  President  has  asked,  aboat 
55,000  new  Jobs  of  1  year's  duntim 
would  be  created.  Hicae,  phis  fbs  ••■ 
companylng  off -site  Jobs  in  related  mn- 
ice  industries,  would  bring  the  loMl 
number  of  Jobs  yisJded  by  the  luwtii 
to  210.000,  thus  providing  work  for  ntsrtf 
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IS  p«eent  of  the  unemployed  in  eco- 
Qomically  distressed  areas  under  the 
rgognm.  AQ  of  these  men  thus  mobi- 
^ed.  moreow«r.  would  be  working  on 
rltal  and  necessary  projects  which  would 
0i«ke  their  communities  better  places  to 
H^  and  work. 

llr.  Chairman,  the  applications  for 
APW  funds  have  been  coming  Into  the 
agencies  from  local  communities  at  the 
xtte  of  $450  million  a  month.  ARA 
now  has  pending  applications  for  a 
grand  total  of  0,211  projects  requiring 
$1J  billion  in  APW  funds.  Last  fall 
the  Congress  made  a  firm  commitment 
to  tMBktt  the  economically  distressed 
eommanlties  of  the  Nation.  Encour- 
aged, these  communities  leaped  at  the 
opportunities  offered  and  set  into  motion 
tbe  machinery  to  help  themselves.  Now 
the  Congress  has  dared  to  go  back  on 
Iti  word  of  honor  to  these  good  people. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  refusal  to  aM>ro- 
priate  funds  already  authorized  and 
guaranteed  would  be  a  serious  failure  in 
duty  and  to  honor  on  the  part  of  this 
tety  distinguished  body.  Unemployment 
IB  noet  eligible  areas  remains  abnor- 
naOy  high.  The  national  economy  is 
Btin  expanding  at  a  slow  pace.  The  only 
real  solution  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ptoynent  is  to  provide  Jobs  immediately 
to  accelerate  our  economic  growth.  I 
find  it  unconscionable  that  we  can  con- 
sider spending  $4.5  bilUon  in  foreign  aid, 
and  yet  refuse  to  allocate  $450  million 
in  domestic  assistance. 

Nov  is  the  time  to  take  oxir  men  off 
relief  roDs.  to  put  them  to  work  on  im- 
portant and  essential  public  works  proj- 
ects, and  to  restore  to  them  their  human 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

The  effecthwness  of  accelerated  public 
works  has  already  been  demonstrated. 
The  need  is  yet  urgent.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  cold  calcula- 
tions on  sheets  of  foolscap.  We  are  con- 
cerned here  with  people  who  are  hungry, 
with  people  who  need  the  chance  to  have 
a  good  Job.  I  sincerely  request  that  my 
oollesgues  consider  the  human  cost  of 
discontinuing  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  this  great  Chamber  will  have 
the  courage  and  the  compassion  to  re- 
itore  to  the  appropriations  bill  the  $450 
mOUon  supplement  needed  to  conUnue 
this  vital  assistance  to  the  good  people 
in  our  Nation's  distressed  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
BiscB  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsm 
(Mr.  LuKsl. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
minute  aUotted  me,  I  would  like  to  talk 
s  little  bit  about  this  question  of  solv- 
ing unemployment  through  this  aocel- 
ersted  public  works  program. 

This  hearing  record  which  I  hold  In 
By  band,  is  replete  with  evidence  that 
the  unemployment  problem  to  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  solved  by  this  kind  of 
'Weral  spending  program. 

As  of  February  16,  in  testimony  be- 
lore  the  Appropriations  Coounittee,  we 
found  there  were  2,060  projects  ap- 
proved, with  a  total  cost  of  $344  million, 
now  many  man-years  of  work  did  these 
projects  provide?  ThiBf  provided  only 
«.wi.  L«s8  than  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  unemployed  in  the 
one S87 


United  States  were  takm  care  of  by  this 
expenditure  of  $944  million. 

These  cost  flgores  are  conservative. 
Assuming  a  minfanom  average  local 
mat^iing  of  only  25  percent  means  that 
the  cost  per  man-year  of  unemployment 
would  be  $10,225  and  the  total  cost  to 
put  4  mllUon  unemployed  to  work  for 
1  year  would  be  $41  billion  which  is  al- 
most half  of  the  total  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  2,060  projects  listed  as  ap- 
proved in  the  February  Directory,  357 
of  them  will  produce  only  1  man -year 
or  less  of  employment.  Nineteen  of  the 
projects  approved  provide  only  one  man- 
month  of  employment. 

The  impact  of  this  program  on  the 
357  local  areas  involved  most  surely  is 
hot  noticeable. 

What  happens  to  the  recipient  of  sev- 
eral months  of  work  when  the  Job  is 
done?  He  reverts  back  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.  What  has  been  ac- 
complished?   Nothing. 

ITie  only  manner  In  which  a  program 
of  this  type  could  possibly  cut  the  im- 
employment  figure  ts  to  plow  in  stagger- 
ing sums  year  after  year.  Otherwise  it 
is  a  futile  effort  in  many  areas. 

We  may  be  getting  a  nice  flrehouse 
or  a  hospital  wing  here  and  there  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  relieving  imem- 
ployment  we  are  Jmnping  into  a  sponge. 
If  we  are  going  to  use  this  kind  of 
Federal  spending  program  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  in  this  coxmtry 
today,  the  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  proves  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  total  Federal 
cost  of  this  program  would  have  to  be 
Increased  to  $32  billion  for  each  year  of 
operation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Lawckm.  the  time  allotted  to  Mr. 
L&NGBf  was  given  to  Mr.  Laoo.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  total 
cost  of  this  program  will  have  to  be 
raised  to  $32,620  million  in  fiscal  year 
1963. 

This  particular  program  will  rx>t  solve 
the  unemployment  problem  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  We  tried  t^  kind  of  pro- 
gram in  the  years  from  1930  to  1940.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  K>ok  at  the  record 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  spent  during 
that  period  of  time.  This  table  shows 
the  unemployment  level  all  during  that 
period  of  time.  It  was  not  imtil  World 
War  n  that  the  tm«nployment  level  was 
substantially  reduced. 
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I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to 
get  America  moving  again,  we  must  not 
«o  In  two  dlrectlcms  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  direction  of  Increased  Federal 
flVending  and  tax  cuts. 

The  economists  who  testified  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  have  told 
us,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  told  us,  that  the  No.  1  priority  item, 
as  far  as  the  economy  is  concerned,  is  In 
the  area  of  tax  reduction.  We  cannot 
ride  both  horses  at  the  same  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  today  Is  our  opportunity 
to  make  a  choice  here  of  soinki  fiscal 
management  if  the  No.  1  pri(Mlty  Is  in 
the  area  of  tax  reduction  this  is  the  time 
not  to  Increase  Federal  spending. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  ChtAr  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FasckllI. 

Mr.  PASCEIi..  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
arise  in  support  of  the  amendment  which 
would  restore  to  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  f<M-  1963  $4S0  million 
of  the  budget  request  to  finance  addi- 
tional projects  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  This 
Congress,  in  1962,  authorized  the  appro- 
priation of  $900  million  to  be  allocated 
to  the  President  for  the  initiation  and 
acceleration  of  public  works  in  areas  of 
substantial  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  and  eco- 
nomic underdevelopment.  The  Congress 
expropriated  $400  million  of  the  $900 
million  so  authorised.  I  sumwrted  the 
original  authorization,  the  first  i^ipioprf- 
ation,  and  support  the  Presidential  re- 
quest for  funding  the  balance  ot  the 
authorization  because  it  Is  clear  to  me 
such  additional  appropriation  is  fully 
Justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  economic 
conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  fall 
of  last  year  have  been  improved  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  Justifies  the  cessation 
(rf  the  assistance  contemplated  under  the 
Public  Works  Aoceleratioti  Act  The 
specifics  on  national  unemployment  and 
our  economic  condition  generally  are 
part  of  the  record  of  this  debate,  and 
the  hearings  of  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  whi^  considered 
this  supplemental  request  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  necessity 
and  urgency  exists  today  for  the  type 
of  assistance  contemplated  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  as  did  at 
tlie  time  the  act  was  passed. 

I  would  like  to  relate  the  details  con- 
cerning my  own  area.  In  my  area  of 
south  Florida,  we  are  coping  with  a 
major  ecoiKMnic  problem.  We  have  for 
several  years  had  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. The  U.8.  Department  of  Labor 
long  ago  determined  that  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
can citizens  so  as  to  qualify  Dade  Coimty 
as  a  class  D  labor  surplus  market  area. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not 
only  the  economic  difficulty  that  lulses 
from  the  usual  reasons  of  unemploy- 
ment, but  we  have  in  addition,  the 
unusual  economic  distress  and  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  impact  of  ap- 
proximately 150,000  refugees  redding  in 
this  area  who  have  fied  the  tyranny  and 
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oppression  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Cuba. 

While  a  tremendous  number,  approxi- 
mately 56,463.  of  these  refuaees  have 
been  resettled  into  other  areas  of  the 
United  States,  there  are  still  approxi- 
mately 105.000  refugees  who  have  regis- 
tered but  have  not  resettled.  Since  there 
are  many  refugees  who  have  not  regis- 
tered, the  estimate  is  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately now  150.000  refugees  re- 
siding in  this  area. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  an  American  labor  force 
of  409.090,  of  which  382.900  are  employed 
and  27,000  are  unemployed,  giving  us  a 
real  unemplojrment  rate  of  6.6  percent. 
The  official  imemployment  rates  for 
Dade  County  for  recent  years,  according 
to  information  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  are  as  follows:  1958,  5.9 
potent;  1959.  5.2  percent;  1960.  5.2  per- 
cent; 1961.  6.7  percent;  ir62,  5.8  percent. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  does  not 
include  the  Cuban  refugee  labor  force 
and  the  attendant  problems  of  displace- 
ment of  American  workers,  and  unem- 
ployment of  Cuban  refugees.  The  labor 
force  of  Cuban  refugees  is  estimated  at 
63.900.  of  whom  22,500  are  estimated  as 
being  employed  and  31,400  are  unem- 
ployed, for  the  fantastic  unemployment 
rate  of  58.4  percent.  When  the  total  un- 
employment rate  is  considered,  it  is  in- 
dicated that  there  has  been  persistent 
and  substantial  unemplosrment  of  ap- 
proximately 12.6  percent  which  is  far 
above  the  national  average. 

Despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  our  local 
dUaoos,  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
faiths,  local  government  and  voluntary 
agencies,  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
the  need  of  the  refugees  could  not  be  met 
solely  out  of  local  resources.  Two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  this  Con- 
gress, at  my  request,  recognized  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  national  concern  and 
responsibility,  and  accordingly  author- 
ised and  appropriated  funds  to  assist 
with  the  problems  of  providing  for  the 
Cuban  refugees.  But  the  economic 
pxx>blem  of  this  existence  of  imemploy- 
ment at  a  high  rate  in  the  nonrefugee 
population  as  well  as  the  existence  of  a 
large  labor  pool  and  high  unemployment 
rate  among  the  refugees,  has  not  been 
resolved  by  Federal  recognition  and  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees. The  fact  Is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  has  been  tremendous  economic 
pressure  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees residing  in  oiu*  area.  They  quite 
logically  and  normally  have  sought  Jobs. 
Much  of  this  employment  has  been  at 
reduced  wages.  They  not  only  have  dis- 
placed American  workers,  but  have 
tended  to  depress  the  labor  market. 

We  in  Dade  County  have  tried  to  solve 
the  problem  of  additional  emplojrment 
for  Americans  through  every  means 
known  to  us.  Our  chamber  of  com- 
merce, our  Industries,  our  local  govern- 
ments have  all  cooperated  in  an  effort  to 
attract  new  industry,  expand  existing  in- 
dustries, construct  public  works,  float 
bond  issues  and  in  general  to  do  every- 
thing to  create  more  Jobs  and  to  put 
Americans  to  work.    We  have  been  suc- 


ceasful.  but  not  suftdently.    Substantial     following  projects  have  been 
unemployment   and   economic   distress    for  Dade  County:  ^^ 

still  exists.    It  was  because  of  these  un- 


usual drcxunstances  that  existed  not 
only  In  my  area  but  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  that  I  conciu-  in  the  need 
for  this  administration's  proposal  for  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  The 
need  still  exists  in  fact  and  in  statistics. 
I  quote  two  statistics  which  give  an  ad- 
ditional measure  of  the  problem  faced 
by  us.  Residential  construction  is  a 
major  part  of  our  economy.  In  1957 
there  were  12.500  permits  for  the  con- 
struction of  single  family  housing  units. 
In  1962  this  had  dropped  to  the  low  of 
5,000.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  construc- 
tion indiistry  in  Dade  Coimty  has  been 
slowed  to  a  walk  in  the  last  3  years.  In 
1957  there  were  698  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures. In  1962  this  had  risen  to  3,123. 
We  are  not  pessimistic  at  all  in  Dade 
Coimty,  Fla.  We  have  had  a  record  of 
fantastic,  phenomenal,  dynamic  growth 
and  economic  expansion.  The  fact  is. 
however,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  time 
came  2  or  3  yeeu-s  ago  when  we  reached  a 
plateau.  To  the  economic  distress 
caused  by  this  slowdown,  was  added  the 
burden  of  the  Cuban  refugee  problem. 
We  are  not  at  all  disheartened  about  our 
futiire.  We  expect  to  grow  and  prosper 
and  eliminate  our  economic  distress,  but 
we  are  realistic  In  assessing  our  present 
problem  and  acting  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
emmeA*-%o  resolve  the  problem.  This  is 
why  public  and  private  Institutions  and 
governmental  units  in  my  area  were 
prompt  in  seeking  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 

On  October  13  of  last  year,  we  appro- 
priated $400  million  of  the  $900  million 
authorized.  Within  less  than  5  months, 
the  entire  amount  of  the  appropriation 
had  been  allocated  by  the  President  to 
the  participating  Federal  agencies,  and 
virtually  all  of  it  had  been  committed  to 
projects  aU  over  the  country.  Institu- 
tions and  governmental  tmlts  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 
applied  for.  and  the  people  of  the  district 
I  represent  received,  considerable  assist- 
ance. I  was  privileged  and  honored 
to  assist  in  the  processing  of  the  ap- 
plications and  obtaining  approval  for 
assistance  under  the  Public  Works  Accel- 
eration Act.  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  of  the  UJB.  Department 
of  Commerce  deserves  the  highest  com- 
mendation, as  do  the  participating  Fed- 
eral agencies,  for  the  efficient  and 
prompt  manner  in  which  the  thousands 
of  applications  were  received,  processed, 
and  acted  upon. 

Of  coiirse  there  were  far  more  applica- 
tions than  funds,  and  many  areas  could 
not  be  approved  under  the  priority  cri- 
teria which  was  established.  The  area 
which  I  represent  was  a  recipient  of  ap- 
proved projects  under  this  program. 
These  approved  projects  have  had  an 
important  psychological  and  economic 
effect  in  our  community.  They  have 
given  us  Just  the  right  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  provide  enthusiasm  and  encour- 
agement for  additional  local  efforts  to 
resolve  our  economic  dllBculties.     The 
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Notwithstanding  the  employiM^ 
which  will  be  provided  for  by  tbiM» 
proved  projects,  there  are  stiU  mmi^ 
and  urgent  public  works  which  mat  kg 
constructed,  and  there  still  exists  t^ 
stantlal  unemployment  and  contidenUi 
economic  distress  in  our  area.  Our  ]». 
stltutlons  aiul  governmental  vtxyeimm 
fully  aware  of  this  problem  and  haii 
continued  to  seek  assistance  untWr  tte 
provisions  of  the  Public  Works  ^ftmli 
tlon  Act.  The  following  projects  han 
been  submitted  and  are  now  pendtni  b. 
fore  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admbh 
Istration  for  approval  under  the  PaMk 
Works  Acceleration  Act: 
Accelerated  pubtio  workt  projeeta 
Renovation  of  laboratory,  IfUml. 
Trails,  camping  faculties,  and  road 
construction.  STerglades  Na- 
tional  Park . 

Post  office  modernisation  and  ex- 
tension. Miami MiMI 

Veterans'  hospital   ImptroTements, 

Coral   Oables 

Doctors  hospital   addition.  Coral 

Oables 

Coral  Oables  Oeneral  Hom)ltal  ad- 
dition  

Cedars   of  Lebanon  Hospital  «■• 

panslon,  Miami 

Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  addi- 
tion. Miami _. 1,M>.«I 

Miami  Heart  Institute  addition..      Ma« 
North  Miami  Oeneral  Hospital  ad- 
dition.  _ 

New  drainage  project,  Miami 

Water  system    Improvement,  Mi- 
ami  

New  clinics,  Florida  City 

New    waste    treatment    facilities, 

Florida  City 

Saniutlon  facilities  Improvement. 

Coral  Oables IKM 

City    streets   Improvement,   Coral 

Oables.. 197.  W 

New  libraries.  Coral  Oables SU,OII 

New  disposal  faclUUes,  Miami 

Beach 3,4JI,MI 

Water  system  additions,  Miami MI.MI 

New  water  rcsoiirces,  Miami ItliU 

New  garage.  Miami 41Mli 

New  office  buUdlng,  Miami ltl,HI 

New  exhibit  buildings.  Miami M0,M 

Improvement  of  city  acreets.  West 

Miami n.Mt 

Water    system    additions,    Miami 

Beach.. ail,* 

New  libraries.  North  Miami  Beach.      1M,MI 
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teeil'rUtd  fmbU99ct*a  vfvfeU  jrof  ssii  hov  many  jobt  an  infolved  In  thk  $500    tcrday,  and  there  is  very  Utile  More  tliat 

.^^^fU.       a4»ooo  "°***^    TWii-hlateBttootiy:  I  can -ay  now.   1  m^SLw^S^SmS^I 

H«*  **f  ????  "f^!!!!!i!if^^i^Ti:    •w».wu  itl«  eaiumated  thatt  ti»»  ssoo  mfflion  «p.     can  defeat  both  of  tteae  amandments. 

OMT    •■•••■•    •^""'■^                       «j^  jj-Q  propctatton   wooM   gsnsrats    ainiinrtmaislf  I  am  not  to  favor  of  tiM  Botton  sabstl- 

Jf^ii;;ii:-iaiii"iiSn:::      Sooo  252  SS2ri.t?  t^^ n«n:S^*'    *«*•.  •«»I  wrtatmy  aa  «*  m  favor  of 

K  SSSon,  Miami  Beach iw,ow  ^!^!iJSuSZ>!^^iJS^^'^^    the  Boland  amendment.   It  Mem*  to  me 

E:  SSStion.  Miama.                 1, »«, 000  J^^  Sufto^o ^So^S^^^T^i  "**  «»«  wntleman  from  Wl^sonsto  has 

JJttoos   to   dispoMi   facmttas.  ywXdurat^                                '^        *  oertainly  covered  the  situation.     What 

MMiii ""irr—-'  ''iJi'SS        «     .^  ,        .  ,« ^^  should  do  is  reduce  the  mending  of 

•■•'i^^T.S^^ISlSt.^Sil'     Sm^  No;  it  is  not  500X»0Job8.    THe  testi-  the  l^rieral  Goveniment  aadwn.;- 

2l2lSJSrSr!flJSr^"      ^SS  S?^.*?  ^EfJ!*S^''^'^"°lJ?.  1^°°^-  ^elveo  a  real  tax  reductkm  so  ttiat  we 

5S^iJ£S?^i2SL.Tt!Z::::      »JJ.oS  ^^^S^SLT^^Jf^^'-J^  can  get  the  economy  of  the  country  go. 

!|!^tSooln»pro»«n«»*.  >«i«»»-      »".«»  g«  awjy  from  these  wild  sUtementa  of  ing  and  provide  permanent  Jobo.    There 

SJSwt  bondings,  new,  Miami 43.000  ™* '™f  if  «?*^  *<>  <*<>•  is  no  question  but  what  unemployment  is 

JSTpKto.  i«i^ «».«0  Mr.  AIX3ER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  most  serious  to  America  today,  but  you 

o»r  "tw^  •«■»««*••**'»*•  *??f^      JS-SJ  «^«>««nan  yield?  will  not  solw   unemployment  by  spot 

*•  "**ll!^.*!i'^!y  iJ£SI^'  .  Mr.  BOW.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman  Jobs,  emergency  jobs.    You  hav«  to  get 

p^uaidiBO^  n.w,i*»tiiia-  '""^T^^/^^.     w     ^  .  ^  economy  of  the  country  going  and 

-jT^'tl^'iii' b\;iiiiii"ii^  J^^JS£:^\  *Jr-  ^H^m^'J  ^<»^  «^   ^^   permanent  Jobo.     America 

"•iirT.„---..-.ri-.. aw.  000  fV  colleagues  to  disapproving  the  res-  does  not  want  temporary  jobs  or  the  kind 

unr  dratnate.  North  Miami 290,000  toratioo  of  money  for  the  acederated  of  a  program  that  is  goiiw  forward  on- 

Preiw^  bandings,  new.  Worth  Ml-  public  works  program.  der  this  program.    What  we  need  Is  per- 

■^li;i:;-:^r^:^iir:;ir"     IS*  2!  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  oppose  this  deficiency  manent  Jobs  so  that  the  economy  will 

^*^^SZ.*^^S^L ^Sfi"     1S2J  °'  8«W>l«»«t^  appropriation  bin  be-  move  agato  under  a  proper  t«x  blU. 

22  22S  SSt^  JSSl::     ISSS  S;?;.^!^  SSST^'^^SSL"***'**^  '**:  ^    ^^^      ^    chairman,    based 

Vrtw  if««  aoai««i%                   w  .««  ^^  projects  which  la  not  the  purpose  of  upon  fact  I  feel  oonstrained  to  vote  for 

As  the  need  for  employment  to  our  dis-  a  supirfemental  appropriaUon  WD.    The  the  amendment  to  provide  the  $460  mll- 

Uiated  area  eonttoues,  so  does  the  need  hat  of  new  starts  outUned  by  the  gentle-  Hon  for  the  aoeeleTated  miUio  wotlcs 

tor  Jobs  to  the  other  areas  of  the  United  man    from   Ohio    CMr.    Bow],    clearly  program,  because  of  the  eoonomie  oon- 

BtalBS  which  are  economlcaUy  distressed,  shows  this  Improper  procedure.  dlUons  to  northern  Michigan    TheproJ- 

Md  so  does  the  demand  for  the  tolUa-  Further.  It  is  wrong  to  spend  addl-  eets  that  are  pending  to  the  11th  Con- 

Uon  and  aoeeleratlon  of  addlUonal  proj-  tional  money  for  public  works  at  this  gressional  District  of  Michigan  should 

«eU  which   would    servo    an    easential  time  of  deficit  financing.    The  aooeler-  bring    some    relief    to    our    domestic 

pribBe  need.  This  demand  from  the  eoo-  ated  pabUc  works  projoet  was  wrong  at  ectmomy 

BoBteally  dtetreosed  areas  of  our  coun-  its   toccptioo   this   year  and   restoring  i  believe  the  appropriaUon  of  these 

tiy  Is  proof  positive  of  the  need  for  the  money  to  the  program  is  wrong  now.  funds  should  carry  a  high  oriorltr  over 

badge*  roqoest  to  thMsuppleinentalap.  Pump    priming    did    not    wortt    before  appropriations  which  i5  Obngreos  wlU 

pnorlatkm  for  the  PubUc  Works  Accel-  to  correcting  or  relieving  unemployment  soon  be  considering  to  the  form  of  for- 

«»2on^-     , ^^  and  it  Will  not  now.  elgn  aid.    Each  year  the  Gbngreos  has 

The  fact  that  so  many  Institutions,  the  Our  country  faces  fiscal  collapse  be-  been  appropriating  13  to  $4  hiiHnn  for 
county  government  and  various  munlc-  cause  of  wild  Federal  spending.  We  foreign  aid.  and  a  great  percentage  of 
ipallUes  in  tbe  area  which  I  represent  must  economize  to  protect  our  currency  these  funds  are  chaimeled  toto  the  con- 
have  committed  their  own  funds  to  vu--  value,  gold  on  hand,  and  our  entire  struction  of  sewer  disposal  plants  water 
gent  and  essential  pubUc  works  projects  economy.  systems,  roads,  and  pubUc  buUdings  to 
which  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  We  must  bolster  confidence  to  our  foreign  countries  throughout  the  world 
(be  PubUc  Works  Acceleration  Act.  es-  economy  and  Government  by  responsible  I  do  not  totend  to  support  the  Preai- 
labilshes  that  the  people  whom  I  repre-  action  now.  Let  us  reduce  Federal  dent's  request  of  $4^  bOllon  for  foreign 
Mot  have  faith  in  themselves  and  to  the  spending,  not  increase.  Let  us  cut  the  aid  as  I  do  not  believe  the  appropriation 
future,  and  welcome  the  participation  national  debt,  not  add  to  it  Let  us  then  is  necessary  when  we  have  over  $11  bil- 
ind  stimulus  provided  by  the  Public  reduce  taxes.  Bach  of  these  steps  sep-  lion  to  foreign  aid  funds  which  are 
Wofks  Acceleration  Act  to  improve  their  arately  and  eoUectively  will  bolster  con-  imexpended 

well-being  and  that  of  the  enth*  coun-  fidenoe  to  our  Oovemments  flacal  self-  I  do.  however   feel  that  If  the  $450 

*^«.n     »#    r.v  .            *w           ,    .  discipline,    and    preserve    our    private  million  for  the  accelerated  public  works 

kJK;SJlwH*^"\'"'tft"*'^!2  economy.  program  is  properly   allocated  to  dis- 

k  obvious  that  those  facts  which  existed  Let     us     stop     financing     socialism,  tressed  areas  and  areas  of  high  unem- 

^  made  it  necessary  and  advisable  for  Capitalism  is  the  bulwark  of  our  coun-  ployment  this  could  well  alleviate  prob- 

tteeconomic  weU-belng  of  the  people  try's    economic    health,    not    FWeral  lems  of  considerable  magnitude 

^J'£s^i^^^^'^  "jrssw'-.'5re5-.«^.sas.«.  r«.£ssrp«r^-vs«s 

^Ji^M^^^^^^'i^'^^s  'rom  Michigan.  neoeosary  funds.  to^Sry^t  tStotSJ 

Jher  economically  distressed  areas  of  Mr.     BHflfBTr    of    Michigan.    Mr.  of  the  «7th  (^ngrW^ 

rt^fS!!^-  .7^^^^^'  Mf  •  Chairman.  Chairman.  I  am  to  favor  of  this  amend-  The  CHAIRMAN     The  Chah-  recoK- 

Isupport  fully  the  amendment  which  ment  and  ezpeet  to  vote  for  it  nlSMtl»75Dtieman  fiim  wS^ThSSla 

would  restore  to  the  supplemental  ap-  Mr.  KNOX.    Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the  SiTs^ggS]                               Virginia 

proprlauon  bin  of  1063  $450  million  of  genUeman  yield?  lir    ST.S^     Mr    rh^rm.n    t 

U^   requested  to   U»e   Presldentl.  ^  B^- BOW-    I  yield  t«  U,e  genUeman  thJS'  S^^S^pro^'^SSiT^Sud 

ni2*tSe"^SSran^^l-"S?-  ^i^^"'   ^r.   Chairman.   I   ask  SS  i^tSi^&a^n^S^^^lSSri 

«  Uie  genUeman  from  Ohio   (Mr.  «»n^ous  conaent  to  yield  tee  time  of  eveiy  weU-Uilnking  J^^  to^ 

Mr  BOW     Mr  Chirms   th^r.  H.-  ^ott^me  to  Uie  genUeman  from  Ohio  body.  Unemployment  is  toe  No.  1  Issue  to 

"s^^^iS:^^^  lT-^^Tth^"^tr-«r-  ^r'-STbuY^tS^^^e-ro^ 

C^tS^aSSf"^***  y*¥*^  ^  "^^^  '^^  "<»  objection.  of  America  have   had   great  patiiice 

rS.Let^^^H^**'*'-?^  ***:?"  ^   ^^^-    ^-  Ch»lnnan.  I  simply  wlUi  ttioee  ttiat  are  to  a  position  of  re- 

s  -m.   w;i  us  get  on  Uie  record  ezacUy  want  to  say  that  I  spoke  on  this  bill  yes-  sponsibillty.  because  they  look  to  us  for 
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help.  Tbey  we  unemployed  through  no 
action  of  theln.  and  many  of  them  have 
exhausted  every  avenue  to  be  employed 
and  they  are  looking  to  us  for  leader- 
ship. So.  I  think  we  do  have  a  reapoosl- 
bility  to  look  ahead  and  to  try  to  lolve 
this  problem.  I  am  against  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  OLXvn  P.  Boltom].  and  for  the 
amendment  as  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman,  not  only  for  his  statement 
today  but.  over  a  period  of  years,  his 
very  sincere  and  earnest  Interest  and 
deep  concern  over  this  problem.  There 
are  many  areas  of  America  that  have  de- 
fense plants  which  keeps  their  eoontHny 
going,  and  some  can  be  heard  to  say, 
"There  but  for  the  grace  of  defense  go 
we." 

Our  economy  is  not  in  good  shape  and 
the  problon  of  unemplosrment  is  going 
to  continue  to  be  more  and  more  serious, 
becoming  more  and  more  of  a  drag  on  an 
already  sluggish  eoonmny.  It  is  about 
time  Congress  began  to  give  some  real, 
ccmcentrated  thought  and  attention  to 
this  problem  and  be«ln  to  do  something 
about  it.   This  program  is  at  least  a  start 

Mr.  8TAGOER8.  That  is  true;  It  has 
been  said.  "Where  the  people  lack  vision, 
they  shall  perish."  Personally.  I  feel  our 
Job  is  not  to  plan  Just  for  today  or  to- 
mcMTOw  alone,  but  for  the  years  which 


Ua  ahead  and  the  generations  to  come. 
We  cannot  long  remain  a  strong  and 
virile  nation  with  the  canker  of  unem- 
Idoyment  gnawing  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  land. 

Therefore,  let  us.  as  RepresenUUves  of 
this  great  Nation,  and  individually  as 
American  citizens,  do  what  we  believe 
is  for  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation 
and  all  of  our  cltlsens. 

This  is  a  positive  program,  helping 
each  commtmlty  which  Is  In  need  in  sup- 
plying the  fundamentals  which  are  nec- 
essary to  attract  industries  and  improve 
the  general  welfare  of  the  areas  and  the 
people  by  provldliig  clean  and  whole- 
some water,  sewerage  systems,  good 
highways,  and  the  like. 

This  is  building  a  better  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
CsAxml. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
(H>P08ed  to  both  the  substitute  and  the 
amendment  which  have  been  offered  on 
the  basis  that  these  projects,  many  of 
them,  do  not  meet  an  essential  need. 
Certainly  tbey  do  not  meet  the  unem- 
plojrment  problem  In  America  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  history  of  this 
whole  program  clearly  shows  it  to  be 
haphazard,  unrealistic,  and  a  public 
works  grab  bag.  I  have  here  the  latest 
catalog.  They  are  putting  these  out  now 
about  every  16  days  from  PWAA  within 
ARA.  Here  is  one  dated  February  15. 
1963.  and  a  new  one  for  March  1.  1963. 
It  is  getting  to  be  about  the  siae  of  the 
Sears,  Roebuck  catalog.    The  only  dlf- 


^PrUi^ 


f  erenoe  is  there  are  not  anv 
in  it.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  limM. . 
1963,  catalog.  Usten  to  this- Twii 
about  doing  something  about  un^ 
ment.  Here  is  their  own  reooid. 
Is  what  ARA  sasrs  will  be  a 
in  the  way  of  relieving  unt-.^ 
There  is  going  to  be  spent  ISiT 
according  to  the  latest  catalog  «^c— 
are  going  to  employ  35.000  peooli? 
site.  The  average  cost  is  tlojZ  !i 
man-year.  If  they  receive  VbTmS^ 
$460  million  they  will  employ  MOoaS! 
pie.  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the  i^tSm 
imemplosrment.  If  this  is  to  be  iStmL. 
swer,  then  the  cost  of  employtnf  i  mAm 
of  the  nearly  6  million  unemploM^S 
20  percent,  would  be,  at  the  rStei 
$10,000  per  person.  $10  billion 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  presntid 
to  the  people  of  America  as  an  snnw 
to  the  unemployment  problem  It  kS. 
vlous  that  It  is  not  the  answer  and Mk 
obvious  that  it  is  a  flrst-chMs  baaa! 
doggie.  Here  is  an  example  of  how  BMk 
employment  results  for  the  dollan  Midi 
Here  Is  a  "recreaUonal  facility*  txZ 
ington  aty.  Mo.,  costing  $831,000  and  a 
will  employ  nine  people,  or  win  om  I 
the  rate  of  $90,000  per  man  pernv 
Here  are  other  examples  of  costs  vajm 
per  man  or  to  employ  one  man  1  «esr  m 
taken  from  the  March  1.  1963.  Asart. 
erated  Public  Works  Program  ptrrotip 
of  Approved  Projects.  TJB.  Dsparteiit 
of  Commerce,  Area  Redevelopment  M. 
ministration,  by  transposing  -»^i 
months  into  man -years. 
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Loos  Brancli,  A»- 
bary  Park. 

Ban  Micnel 

TaoB 

Niaitara  County... 
Pblladfllidiia 


A^CDll 


Project 


Coet 


Agriealtnre,  PtvestBvTice 

..do ... 

Int(rior7Natianai'PM¥BeirriM\\~"I "'.'.' 

Agriealtnre,  Poreet  Service 

Hooetiw  and  Home  Ptaianee  Agmcj,  Commn- 

nUy  PadUtiee  Administration. 
Justice,  Immlmtkn  and  Natnralixatlon  Service. 
Honsaic  and  Home  Pfaianee  Areney,  Conuno- 

nlty  PaeOlties  AdmlnMratten. 

Army.  Corpe  of  Knrjneere 

Airlealtare,  PoreatBorvtce 

. ..do__ 

do rririrrrrmimmiiiiiiiiii""™"" 

Honainc  and  Home  Ptnanee  Agency,' Comma- 

nlty  PaeOlties  AdmtnlstraUon. 
AsricDltore.  Poreet  Service 


.do. 


do... 

San  Joan. 


Army,  Corpa  of  Englnews 

H<naing  and  Home  Plnance  Agency,  Coin- 
monlty  Faculties  Adminlstratloa. 

do 

Interior.  Nattonal  Park  Service.".." I.'." II IIIIi; 


CoBstraet  bolldlngB.  reereatlanal  farflity. 

I  atwop ...... . .. ..... 

Retaeetatiaa _.„. 

Land  tieatmnt 

l?eSw>e>Btkii i; 

Recreational  facility 

Land  treatment 

CoBstonct  faaOdtnn.  recreatiauj'tediity.* 

Recfeattonal  facility 

Land  treatment 

CoroBor'i  ofll«e.."III 


Border  patrol  station. 
Beach  boardwalk 


Recreation  kcflItT 

Coortmct  baOdlng.  recreation  lieflity" 

::":da™™:::::™::::!::::~:n — 

Boardwalk 

Censtmet  bnHding.  recreation  facility. 

iMii%iita:~:::::i::::::::::::::::::: 

Swlnuntng  pool  InivovemeDt..... 

ReerMtkn  tecUlty 

San  Joan  recreation  tedllty IIIIIIII 
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Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  Instruction  which 
was  put  into  this  accelerated  public 
wotks  program  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Congress  was  that 
these  projects  should  be  essential  and 
that  they  should  result  In  the  maximum 
of  emplosonent.  But  this  is  not  being 
accomplished.  This  criteria  is  being 
ignored. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  srleld  my  time  to 


the  gentleman  from  Rorida  [Mr.  Cba- 


]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  my  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  showing  that  my  congres- 


sional district  would  be  allocated  H 
million  in  specified  projects.  setUag  «l 
the  amount  of  money  going  to  caelk  is 
I  understand  it.  they  are  asking  for  UN 
million  here.  There  is  a  request  for  |LS 
billloh  from  all  over  the  United  State 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  CONTB.  Is  there  any  goanalH 
that  my  district  will  receive  this  $IhB- 
lion  if  this  bin  goes  through? 

Mr.  CRAMER    I  can  guarantee  tM 
it  win  not. 
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ibe  whole  SUte  of  Massachusetts  un- 
aJ  (his  March  1.  1963.  catalog  receives 
Tv  nillllon.  and  I  am  sure  the  admlnls- 
lLUoo  is  not  going  to  put  aU  the  money 
^E^genUeman's  district.  There  ia  a 
Z^  amount  of  $7.7  million  for  the  en- 
STstate  of  Massachusetts. 

Hr  Chairman.  I  say  this  Is  the  same 
fyne  of  tales  talk  they  are  trying  to  use 
to  tt  eifort  to  try  to  sen  the  program— 
piQBlw    everybody    everything.      This 


cataloging  proves  further  that  this  Lb 
going  to  be  a  permanent  program  if  they 
receive  this  money.  Bills  introduced  al- 
ready are  nfffing  for  twice  as  much  as 
the  present  authorization  as  an  in- 
crease— $1.7  billion  above  the  present 
$900  mlUlon. 

Here  are  examples  of  projects  under- 
taken that  clearly  show  the  make-work, 
imsound  spending  of  this  program — and 


why  it  needs  closer  scrutiny  than  can  be 
given  in  this  deficiency  blU : 

Llat  of  projecta  which  have  been  Kppror^d 
under  the  aooelerated  pobUe  works  program 
aa  of  Fobruary  1,  IMS,  which  are  typical 
of  many  approved  projects  that  mpprnx  high- 
ly queaUonable  aa  meetlns  an  "eeaentlal  pub- 
Uc  need"  (aa  required  by  the  Public  Worka 
Acceleration  Act)  or  aa  to  whether  they  are. 
In  fact,  a  public  works  in  the  nature  of  a 
permanent  capital  Improvement  or  oMrely 
maintenance. 


Looattonaad 


SUte 


■uiiafiirt-Brldfepart  City:  Hoosinc  and  Home  Plnance  Acency, 
"jgl^BKT  PadllUee  Admtnlatratioii. 

uSSTlniKkf.  Bureau  of  SnorttPiiberlea  and  WUdlUe 

STiiSjnhia  city:  Hoiutnc  ana  Home  Plnance  Asency,  Community 
isSToM  Admini^ratlan. 

J^Coonty:  National  P«rk  Service.  Interior 

SrScoraty:  National  Park  Servloe,  Interior „ 


Do. 


fUhMd'CooiiVy:  National  Park  Servloe,  Interior. 
Cook  CooDty:  National  Park  Srrvloe,  Interior 


Do. 


Ifokave'C^nnty:  National  Park  Bervioa,  Interior. 

De      

Money  Ooonty:  National  Park  Servlea.  biterlor. 
U«4er  Hawaii:  National  Park  Sarvlee,  Interfcr. 


Do. 


.——jCoonty:  National  Park  Service,  Interior 

Onn  Hwber  County:  National  Park  Servier,  Interior. 
^^^  I  Ceoaty.  National  Park  Service,  Interior„ 


De. 
Da.. 


EaMckOnmtr  Nathmal  Park  Servtoe, Interior 

TTi^liiltrin  Oocmty:  National  Park  Service,  Interior. 
rtycttc  Coimty:  National  Park  Servloe,  Interior 


Do_ 


Do. 


Ooanty:  National  Park  Service,  Interior. 
Coaaty:  Natkmal  Park  Servto,  Interk>r 


Cbtalw  Ceonty:  National  Park  Service,  Interior 

Do 

EtweMtaw  Coaaty:  National  Park  Service,  Interior. 

Spaoew  Coontv:  National  Park  Servloe,  Interior 

Boa  Coonty:  Natkaial  Park  Servloe,  Interior 


Oratlot  Cowaty-AUna:  Hooalnc  and  Dome  Flnanoe  Agency,  Com- 

mnntty  raciutlei  Admlnietratlon. 
FbUadeQihlk  CoontT,  Philadelphia:  IToaslnf;  and    Dome    Finance 
f,  Community  FacUltlea  Admlniitratlon. 


r^:. 


Connccllcut. 


Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. 


North  Carolina. 

Tenneaeee 

do 

Montana 

Mlnneeota 

do 

Arlcona 

do 

Oklabonu 

Hawaii 

do 

CalUomla 

Waablncton 

CalUornla 

do 

do 

Maine 


Maryland 

Pennsylvania. 

do 

Maryland 


West  Virginia. 
do 


Pennsylvania. 

do 

MIchiSHi 

Indiana 

Ohio 


Michigan. 


Pennsylvania. 
...-do 


Project 


Municipal  stadium. 


Pish  ponds 

Swimming  pool  Improvements. 


I  cleanup  (par.). 


Cemetery  maintenance 

do , 

Rase  old  buildings,  structures,  utiiitiesrand  nUaniiiii. 

Pasture  Improvement 

Archeolofical  research .........ll.'. 

Shoreline  cleanup . 

Planting  and  clearing...  12" 

PamtS  water  tanks... " 

Raie  okl  sewage  disposal  plant. 

Erotic  i^ant  oootroTand  area  cl 

Exotic  plant  control 

Rase  old  bydrodectrical  building 

Snag  telling  and  storm  damagedeanup 

Hasardoos  tree  removal,  Cedar  Qrove,  100 

Hacardous  tree  removal,  Orant  Orove,  400  trees 

Forest  pest  control.  Cedar  Orove,  300  trees. ..  . 

Construct  swimming  beadi  and  pier  at  Echo  Lake  swim- 
tngarea. 

Clearing,  grubbing,  and  removal  of  dead  trees  (por.) 

Clearing  of  trails 

Clearing  of  boundary  trailj 

Demolition  of  residence,  roads,  trails,  signs,  etc,  and 
cleanup. 

Demolition  of  Scottish  castle  and  deanup 

DemolUkn  of  Brockett  and  Moaher  Falls  and  (nmnda 
cleanup. 

Obliterate  nonhlstoric  structures 

Pteeti  vatlve  treatment  of  wood  structures 

Obliterate  buildings  and  docks,  park,  general 

Clearing,  seeding,  cleanup 

Reatoratton  of  mound  area  including  arcbeotogioal  re- 
search. 

Addition  to  recreation  center 

Conununity  center 

Community  center  addition 


APWi 
funds 


9476.0 

Ul.O 
40.0 

A4 
AS 

&1 
AS 

ft.0 

1.0 

31.0 

lAO 

fi.0 

fli.O 

1.0 

ZO 

lao 
lao 

40.0 
32.8 
00.0 

S2.0 
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lae 
ao.0 

7.» 
36.0 

1.0 

2.0 

4.0 
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OOO 

2S.0 
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I  Aeeaiwated  public  works. 

I  trust  that  everyone  appreciates  that 
by  voting  for  the  Bolaxid  amendment 
it  is  casting  a  vote  for  these  grab  bag. 
boondoggle  public  works  programs,  a 
large  number  of  which,  by  any  descrip- 
tion, could  not  be  considered  capital  Im- 
{vovements  as  was  contemplated  in  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  E>owdt1. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  this  additional  appropria- 
tion for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  It  appears  to  me  that  many 
communities  have  been  promised,  and 
sctual  commitments  made,  that  they  re- 
ceive grants  under  the  program;  cer- 
tainly, that  seems  to  be  the  case  in  a 
number  of  commimities  in  my  own 
district. 

In  further  respect  to  this  matter,  there 
li  a  circumstance  which  duty  demands 
that  I  call  the  attention  of  this  House, 
and  to  the  Appropriation  Committee  and 
other  Interested  committees,  which  ap- 
pears to  demand  hivestigatton,  and,  per- 
haps, legislation. 

As  is  well  known,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  questions  raised  in  various 
w«M    concerning    poUMcal    Influence. 


conflicts  of  Interest,  and  even  criminal 
misconduct.  Certain  investigations  are 
even  now  In  progress,  in  areas  apart 
from  this  program. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
had  several  reports  from  counties  in 
my  district  advising  that  olf ers  had  been 
relayed  to  communities  desiring  accel- 
erated public  works,  ARA,  and  other 
grants,  that  for  a  consideration  from 
the  community,  usually  expressed  as 
"pajring  his  expenses,"  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration  advisor  in  the 
area,  would  see  that  the  grant  was  made, 
or  that  the  loan  was  made,  as  the  case 
might  be.  I  do  not  know  whether  such 
offer  has  been  accepted  in  any  instance; 
I  hope  it  has  not,  but  that  Information 
would  not  likely  come  to  me. 

In  each  Instance  that  such  a  report 
has  come  to  me,  I  have  advised  the 
agency  involved,  but  I  have  not  been 
advised  of  any  action  that  may  have 
been  taken  thereon.  In  one  Instance,  I 
was  advised  that  similar  reports  had  been 
received  from  other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

I  am  also  In  receipt  of  a  niunber  of 
notes,  the  substance  of  which  are,  "We 
protest  the  political  immeraUty  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration's 
advisor  here  in  east  Texas." 

Whether  this  presents  a  case  of  con- 
flict of  interest,  representing  the  Gov- 


ernment in  an  official  capacity  on  one 
hand  and  an  applicant  on  the  other,  or 
a  raw  case  of  political  influence  being 
offered  on  the  auction  blo^.  the  Im- 
morality Is  obvious,  and  the  taxpayers 
should  have  safeguards  against  it. 

As  a  Democrat.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
our  Nation,  the  people,  and  my  party, 
that  there  Is  an  Innocent  explanation 
of  this,  and  that  It  is  not  widespread.  I 
had  desired  that  an  explanation  would 
have  come  forth  before  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Jakmam]. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  op- 
position to  this  program  last  year  and 
to  a  continuation  of  the  program  this 
year  can  be  stated  very  simply:  Based 
upon  personal  conntacts  In  the  congres- 
sional district  which  It  is  my  privilege 
to  represent,  based  upon  letters  and  tele- 
grams, based  upon  a  questionnaire  that 
I  have  circulated  widely  in  my  district  In 
recent  weeks  covering  a  number  of  sub- 
jects, I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of 
the  Fifth  Ctmgressional  District  of  Ok- 
lah<xna  are  fed  up  with  d^cit  spending 
and  are  demanding  that  we  do  some- 
thing about  a  national  debt  that  now 
exceeds  $300  billion. 

They  look  to  me  as  their  Representa- 
tive, and  I  share  their  sentiments,  to 
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vote  against  any  proflrram  that  increases 
the  flnanr.lal  load  this  NatiOD  is  carry- 
ing, any  program  th«t  this  Nation  can 
do  wlthouut  At  the  present  time.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  fits  th*t  cafce^vy  and 
so  my  Yote  will  be  cast  against  bc^  the 
substitute  and  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trxxa. 
Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  must  decide  whether  this  House  will 
live  up  to  its  pledge  to  carry  through  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.    Last 
fall  when  the  House  appropriated  the 
initial  $400  million,  we  committed  our- 
selves to  appropriate  whatever  was  need- 
ed from  the  balance  of  the  $900  million 
originally  authorized  after  we  reviewed 
the  administration  of  the  program.  The 
House  has  a  particular  responsibility  to 
this  program  because  we  were  the  ones 
who  actually  originated  it.    The  accel- 
erated public  works  program  tliat  we 
have  before  us  was  originated  by  the 
House  and  was  signed  into  law  even 
though  a  different  proposal  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
The  local  communities,  acting  on  their 
feeling  that  the  House  would  live  up 
to  its  word,  have  already  made  many  of 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  great 
variety  of  sorely  needed  projects.    Pol- 
lowing  the  specific  congressional  direc- 
tive, the  agencies  have  done  a  good  Job 
of  allocating  this  money.    Needed  proj- 
ects were  started  so  that  additional  Jobs 
in  economically  depressed  areas  could 
be  provided  as  soon  as  possible.    The  ad- 
ministrators are  prepared  to  allocate  the 
additional  money  as  soon  as  it  is  avail- 
able.    There  is  a  tremendous  backlog 
of  applications  from  the  entire  coimtry. 
Many  of  the  most-needed  projects  will 
never  get  approved  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds,  but  we  can  certainly  make  a 
start.    As  we  know  so  well,  tmemploy- 
ment  is  still  a  serious  problem.    In  par- 
ticular areas  the  problem  is  severe.  Jobs 
'  are  needed.    Public  projects  are  needed. 
The  agencies  and  the  local  communities 
have   met   their   responsIbUltles.    This 
House  is  honorboimd  to  fulfill  its  pledge 
and  meet  this  pressing  national  need. 

The  Rouse  committed  Itself  to  pass- 
ing the  balance  of  the  authorized  funds 
when  it  approved  the  initial  $400  million 
appropriation  on  October  4.  1962,  by 
adopting  the  conference  report  on  the 
public  works  appropriations  bilL  Ac- 
celerated public  woiiu  funds  were  not 
included  in  the  orlgiooal  House-passed 
bill  because  the  authorizing  legislation 
had  not  yet  become  law.  In  that  con- 
ference report,  the  House  managers  took 
the  unusual  step  of  specifically  endorsing 
a  statement  in  a  committee  report  of  the 
other  body: 

TTm  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
endorse  the  Senate  report  stateatents  on  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 


That  report  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  stated: 

The  oocnmittee  felt,  therefore,  that  It 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  a  partial  ap- 
propriation whleh  would  permit  this  pro- 
gram to  get  underway  ^  the  maximum  po»- 
altkle  rate  for  the  next  4  »«^»'^r  with  the 
imderstanding  that  the  administration  can 
submit  a  supplemental  estimate  In  January, 
at  wlkleh  time  thej  should  be  in  a  position 


AprU  10 

tions  and  intent  of  the  Conarea.  •%. 
they  passed  the  law  and  m^tSnSS 
appropriatlan.  The  agencies  hav^il^ 
a  good  job  with  the  dUBcnh  ta^n?"!* 
locating  large  sums  of  money  for  usLS 
pubUc  projects  all  over  the  Unlted^^ 
so  that  the  extra  jobs  could  be  vsSSSl 
as  soon  as  possible.  Only  the  partbl^ 
^ proprlatlon  was  made  in  order  tof£ 

to  sopport  a  dcttnite  profram.  with'spedflc    the  agencies  to  report  back  before  Am! 

reoommendauoos  for  Droiaet«  to  ba  under,     received  the  bidance  Of  the  money  m  ^2 

Congress  could  review  their  a<£J5? 
tratlve  pracUces  and  experienceT!l 
agencies  have  filed  lists  of  the  allocatlm! 
approved,  a  review  of  their  adminisb^ 
tlve  pracUces  up  to  date.  U^tsofSl 
project*  now  pending,  and  a  statttiMt 
of  their  intended  practices  in  tSeSSr 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  mI 
back  with  a  "definite  program.  .S 
specific  recommendations  for  piDjeetate 
be  undertaken  and  justiflcaUon  thiJ! 
for."  ™"^ 

Even  the  administrative  cost  has  bea 
kept  to  less  than  1  percent  o<  the  t^ 
money   appropriated.    In  carrTiM  out 
the  congressional  direcUve  to  aiwtt 
this  money  as  fast  as  possiUe.  the  atn. 
cies  are  now  prepared  to  aiy^p^t^  ^ 
additional  money  as  soon  as  ttie  faio  h 
signed.    Last  week,  in  my  own  area  the 
Pacific    Northwest,    the    varkNM   ftUH 
coordinators  met.  those  people  who  ut 
most  knowledgeable  about  the  itiatiic 
needs  of  the  projects,  in  order  to  aniia 
priorities.    The  agencies  have  certalnh 
fulfilled  their  duUes  and  are  resjrto 
proceed.    The  rest  is  up  to  the  Bbtte. 
Last  fall's  information  about  the  i«. 
development  areas  is  still  tnie.    ILelr 
population  of  34.3  million  provides  i| 
percent  of  the  country's  labor  force  whik 
suffering  from  33  percent  of  the  onm* 
ployment.    The  average  rate  is  above  U 
percent,  more   than  twice  the  nattooal 
average.    Redevelopment  areas,  as  to- 
ignated  imder  the  congressional  kgli- 
lation.  are  areas  that  do  not  remand  to 
national    economic    upturn.    Mnt^  gf 
these  areas  have  been  chronically  de* 
pressed  for  years.    As  a  member  of  Q» 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  certainty 
recognize  that  unemployment  Is  a  ns- 
tional  problem  that  extends  to  the  wbok 
coimtry.    But.   there   are  many  areai 
with   chronic   economic   problems  that 
will  not  be  helped  by  a  national  tax  eat. 
no  matter  how  large.    Eighty-four  per- 
cent  of  the  areas   eligible  under  tbii 
program,  including  three  counties  sad 
an  Indian  reservation  in  my  diffbrict,  sn 
redevelopment  areas. 

Labor  surplus  areas,  now  100  in  aH 
consUtute  only  16  percent  of  the  etlgiUc 
areas,  but  constitute  a  serious  econoaik 
problem.  These  are  areas  that  have  bad 
6  percent  unemployment  or  more  for  I 
out  of  the  last  12  months.  Tliej  re- 
spond only  sluggishly  to  a  nationwidi 
economic  upturn.  Many  economlcsHy 
depressed  areas,  especially  rural  ooei. 
have  a  difficult  time  qualifying  bacsmf 
many  of  the  unemployed  leave  where 
they  are  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  a  Jefe 
because  they  know  they  cannot  find  Jobe. 
That  is  a  fact  not  reflected  In  the  itetii- 
tics.  This  situation  is  true  of  thrae  d 
the  counties  in  my  own  district— iodad- 
ing  my  home  county. 


reoommendatloos  for  projects  to  be 
taken  and  JustincaUons  therefor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adminis- 
trators have  fulfilled  their  responsi- 
bility— Just  the  lists  of  pending  applica- 
tions for  direct  grants  alone  took  up 
more    than    30    pages    in    yesterday's 

CONORXSSIONAL   RECORD. 

This  accelerated  public  works  program 
was  not  the  President's  original  proposal 
nor  was  it  the  Senate's — it  was  a  pro- 
posal of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Last  year  the  Senate-passed  bill  in- 
cluded most  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. It  provided  for  standby 
authority  for  the  President  to  start  a  $2 
billion  program  of  public  works  that 
would  be  automatically  triggered  by  a 
set  rate  of  national  unemployment.  The 
House  differed  with  both  the  proposal 
and  the  fig\u-e.  We  felt  that  any  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  serioxis  unemployment 
situation  by  providing  addiUonal  funds 
for  public  projects  should  be  initiated  by 
congressional  action  Including  the  spe- 
cific details  of  being  automatically  set 
off  by  some  statistical  level  with  the 
program  details  to  be  filled  in  by  admin- 
istrative action.  We  determined  that 
$900  million  was  needed  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  needed  public  projects 
to  supply  additional  jobs  in  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment.  We  set  a  rather 
short  spending  time  since  we  specified 
the  funds  for  fiscal  year  1963  which 
would  end  just  10  months  after  initial 
passage  of  the  bill,  but.  we  provided  only 
enough  money  to  "pemilt  this  program  to 
get  underway  at  the  maximimi  possible 
rate"  so  that  the  administrators  would 
have  to  come  back  to  Congress  for  a 
program  review  before  they  received  the 
balance  of  the  money. 

The  people  certainly  expect  the  Con- 
gress to  live  up  to  Its  commitment.  Local 
commimltles  all  over  the  United  States 
have  proceeded  on  the  basis  that  Con- 
gress would  appropriate  the  balance  of 
the  money.  They  have  spent  money  and 
a  great  deal  of  effort  in  preparing  their 
applications  and  engineering  surveys. 
Many  communities  have  already  gone 
ahead  to  fill  their  responslblities  by 
starting  to  raise  local  matching  fimds. 

One  example  from  my  own  district.  A 
fimdraising  drive  for  $900,000  is  now 
being  completed  to  raise  the  local  match- 
ing money  for  the  construction  of  a 
badly  needed  new  141-bed  hospital  in 
Klamath  Falls.  A  drive  to  raise  $900,000 
for  a  hospital  in  a  coim^  of  only  47.000 
Is  certainly  clear  indication  that  the 
local  people  are  quite  prepared  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  meet  what  the 
county  court  has  designated  as  their 
No.  1  priority  ^leed. 

The  program  administrators  have  fully 
complied,  even  zealously,  with  the  dlrec- 
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It  mlsbt  be  helpful  to  Include  the  sU- 
^^  tor  some  of  the  counties  in  my 
owndlrtrlct. 

-.^ — iopment  areas  (8b) : 

,g^  and  Sberman  Counties:  SO  percent 
g^ttonal  rate.  iSSl:  S  J  percent  ▼ersus 
< J  Mcosot  natlaoally. 

Jggi  BiTsr  Oounty :  SO  percent  above  na- 
jjoillrate.  19«2:  86  percent  versus  6.S  per- 
^  naUooally. 

l^lKV-surplxu  areas: 

t^e  County:  78  percent  above  national 
j^^  rebniary  1908:  121  percent  versus  8J 
amemt  nsUonally. 

'^laiBAth  County:  80  percent  above  na- 
itiMl  rate,  rsbruary  1988;  10  J  versus  SJ 
gansnt  naUanaUy. 

Bafear  County:  06  percent  above  national 
j^^  Peosmbsr  1863;  8.8  percent  versus  BJ 
pffouit  nationally.  t^. 

to  every  case  the  latest  available  re- 
port from  the  Oregon  State  Department 
of  ffnployment  reports: 

mt  Steadily  declining  work  force 
and  population  as  unemployed  men  move 
oat  of  the  coimty  to  look  for  work.  In 
one  case.  Lake  County,  the  population, 
gfler  reaching  a  peak  in  1960.  has  now 
itropped  down  below  the  1950  censiis 
population. 

Second.  In  most  counties  the  only 
sTaflable  JoIm  are  those  for  skilled  work- 
er*—and  the  imemployed  do  not  have 
the  needed  skills  in  order  to  fill  these 
Joba 

Third.  Partictilarly  high  rates  of  un- 
employment exist  among  "young,  in- 
experienced, and  poorly  trained." 

One  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the 
entire  picture  is  the  Jobs  for  the  im- 
employed that  have  been  provided 
through  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  One  of  the  prime  reasons  that 
I  so  strmgly  ba^  this  program  is  that 
It  provides  the  maximum  number  of  Jobs 
possible  for  those  who  most  desperately 
need  them:  the  less  fortunate  and  less 
iUned  citisens. 

4>edflc  language  was  written  into  the 
bin  requiring  that  the  projects  meet  an 
"eseential  public  need."  From  the  ex- 
perience in  my  own  district  there  is  no 
worry  about  finding  projects  that  com- 
pletely fulfill  that  requirement.  As  I  am 
aire  there  are  throug^t  the  rest  of  the 
country,  we  have  a  large  backlog  of 
needed  public  projects  that  have  not 
been  financed  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds.  This  is  obviously  even  more  true 
In  those  eligible  areas  due  to  their  eco- 
nomic problems.  There  are  many 
examples: 

Water  and  sewage  facilities:  Needed 
Just  for  health  reasons.  Many  of  our 
oooununlties,  such  as  my  own  hometown, 
are  now  m  danger  of  being  prosecuted 
by  the  State  board  of  health  because  of 
their  Inadequate  water  azkl  sewage  fa- 
ellities.  Proper  fadllUes  would  make 
these  areas  attractive  to  new  business 
»nd  new  people.  The  overaU  economic 
Jmopment  plan  for  two  of  the  coim- 
»— snd  this  is  a  plan  formulated  by 
local  people,  not  any  Federal  agency: 

On*  of  the  major  problem  areas  in  public 
a*mb  Is  the  need  of  nearly  every  smaU  com- 
munity or  smaU  town  within  these  ootintles 
?w«H*  dlapoeal  facilities.  It  would  make 
21!!  ^  ?*•  «»«*»ble  loeattoa  for  pec^e  to 
«J»«  to  Uve  and  esrtalnly  more  attraoUve  to 
«»  «mployerB  and  potential  employees. 


Homritals:  The  present  hospital  facili- 
tiss  in  Klamath  Falls  have  been  declared 
totally  inadequate  and  a  flretrap  by  the 
State  board  of  health.  An  appUcatton 
for  a  hospital  in  Klamath  FUIs.  pending 
since  Dec«nber.  provides  for  a  141-bed 
facility  to  serve  the  entire  Klamath  River 
Basin — including  parts  of  two  California 
counties. 

Forest  Service:  Many  areas  need  these 
direct  Federal  allocations  which  so  effec- 
tively utilized  the  available  labor  and 
provide  the  maximum  amount  in  wages. 
The  unemployment  situation  in  the  tim- 
ber industry  in  Oregon  shows  no  present 
sign  of  any  substantial  Improvement. 

The  types  of  examples  could  be  ex- 
tended almost  iiidefinitely.  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  slightest  support  for  any 
statement  labeling  these  projects  "make 
woA"  or  "leaf  raking." 

Many  of  the  most  needed  projects  will 
never  get  approved  even  if  the  full  $500 
miUion  is  aiM>roprlated.  because  there 
are  so  many  more  meritorious  applica- 
tions than  there  is  money  to  service 
them.  There  is  a  tremendous  backlog 
of  eligible  applications  from  the  entire 
country.  As  of  the  end  of  January  there 
were  $1.2  blUion  worth  of  pending  i^ipll- 
cations  and  more  were  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  $450  million  per  month. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that  these 
funds  have  resulted  in  a  definite  accel- 
eration of  these  public  projects.  Half  of 
the  presently  approved  projects  have  al- 
ready started  and  the  balance  will  be 
started -#tCnin  the  next  3  months. 

There  is  a  definite  need  to  appropriate 
the  additional  money  as  soon  as  ponlble 
so  that  these  extra  Jobs  can  be  provided. 
This  House  has  pledged  itself.  It  has  a 
definite  responsibility  to  appropriate  the 
money  to  complete  the  authorized  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LXNNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
all  Members  have  considered  the  merits 
as  well  as  the  long-range  implications 
of  the  amendment.  I  believe  it  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  while  the 
amendment  calls  for  the  sum  of  $450 
million,  there  are  applicatlops  pendlng^ 
now  for  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ects totaling  more  than  $2  billion.  If 
we  adopt  the  amendment,  we  will  pro- 
vide for  the  funding  of  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  projects  for  which  appUca- 
tions  have  been  filed  by  areas  declared 
eligible  for  these  funds. 

Last  Thursday  I  requested  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  to  fur- 
nish me  the  valuation  of  applications  of 
eligible  areas  currently  pending  with 
each  of  the  12  Federal  agencies.  Mr. 
Johaxmas  U.  Hoeber.  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  public  woito  acceleratloo,  sent 
me  a  statistical  statement,  dated  Febru- 
ary 15.  1963.  described  as  foUows: 

Recapitulation  by  SUtee  of  the  programs 
sulMaltted  by  all  participating  ageoolea  for 
consideration  under  the  proposed  $800  mil- 
lion supplemental  accelerated  public  works 
appropriation. 


This  tabulations  showed  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  there  were  $1,227  million  in 
applications  for  projects  under  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

I  called  Mr.  Hoeber  and  reminded  him 
that  I  was  expecting  to  receive  figures 
on  current  applications  and  not  figures 
on  applications  as  of  February  15.  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
his  tabulation  of  February.  15  showed 
that  there  were  $632  million  in  applica- 
tions pending  before  CPA,  I  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  Conunlssioner  of  CFA, 
dated  February  8.  stating  there  were  ap- 
plications in  his  Agency  for  more  than 
$900  million  in  grants.  I  also  called  to 
Mr.  Hoeber's  attention  that  while  his 
recapitulation  showed  applications  pend- 
ing before  the  Department  of  HEW  for 
$328  million-plus.  I  had  been  advised 
on  February  8  that  i^iplications  for 
grants  in  excess  of  $450  million  had  been 
filed  with  HEW. 

The  Assistant  Administrator  of  puUie 
worlEs  acceleration  then  stated  that  the 
applications  for  grants  thown  kr  their 
tabulation  sheet  of  February  15  had  not 
been  kept  up  to  date  and  that  in  fact 
there  were  outstanding  applications  in 
excess  of  $2  billion  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program.  Apparently,  this 
February  15  statistical  sheet  was  sub- 
mitted to  both  congrressional  commit- 
tees considering  the  sun>lemental  re- 
quest. 

The  Administrator  of  ARA  stated  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriaticms  Subcom- 
mittee on  AprU  4  that  while  the  $400  mil- 
lion appropriation  was  being  aOocated 
and  programed,  grant-in-aid  i4>pUca- 
tions  from  local  communities  were  being 
received  by  CFA  at  the  rate  of  $800  mil- 
lion  a  month  and  by  the  Department  of 
HEW  at  the  rate  of  $150  million  a  month. 
This  is  found  on  page  12  of  his  state- 
ment. These  figures  clearly  substantiate 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  4  months  ap- 
plications for  grants  for  these  agencies 
alone  anoimted  to  $1.8  billkm. 

The  ARA  Administrator  further  stated 
that  as  of  September  8.  1962,  1.069  areas 
were  listed  as  eligible  for  accelerated 
public  works  assistance  and  this  number 
has  now  increased  to  1,228  areas.  I 
think  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
applications  are  pending  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  from  many  areas  in  the 
Nation  seddng  new  economic  surveys 
in  order  to  be  classified  as  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  program.  By  June 
15  m>plicatlons  from  ^igible  distressed 
areas  wUl  likely  total  $3  bilUon. 

Can  we.  in  good  conscience,  say  to 
better  than  three-fourths  of  the  areas 
i«>plying  for  assistance  imder  the  APW 
prognm  that  we  cannot  finance  your 
project  even  though  your  area  was  de- 
clare eligible  for  these  funds?  To  meet 
the  demand  of  these  bona  fkle  eligible 
areas,  the  Congress  would  now  have  to 
Impropriate  in  excess  of  $2  billion — and 
approximately  $3  billion  by  June  1. 

This  is  the  responsibility  facing  us 
today.  Do  we  appropriate  for  one-fourth 
of  the  pending  projects,  or  do  we  ulti- 
mately appropriate  for  all  tflgible  proj- 
ects; $450  million  or  in  excess  of  $2 
billion? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.    Hie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentlcnum   Xrom  Oklabomji 


^PrU  10 


one  of  economy.    To  kiU  thte  procnun  at     Bolano]  for  $450  million,  l  m^i^  ^ 
riA.  K>,M»..n.i  ^^  ^*°*  ■****^'  ^  *^  "***  uncoonoml-     that  the  committee  bealMl  to  «?*  *^ 

^'Sr.'SSSSSbN.  Mr.Chairman.it  SJrlS^t"^ S^^SSt^i^SSS^"  '!^£'^^'''^''^'Lul:^^ 
is  apparent  that  there  have  been  some  We  have  heardi  g^  deS^Sout  thTgeSSnaS  mS  <2S£  fS'"^*'^^ 
converrtms  on  both  side,  of  the  aisle  in    principle.    Let  us  examine  this.    Con-     BS.?SS5^h^SS^;,S2»^ 

greas  last  session  passed  a  $900  mUlion  that  we  vote  for  the  ameoSiS^S^ 
authorization  for  the  accelerated  pub-  by  myself  which  n&twr»UMr^mu^ 
lie  works  program,  pursuant  to  which     this  hi ii  ^-vHumo^jj 

the  Congress  later  in  the  session  passed 
a  MOO  million  appropriation.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  taken  last  session, 
many  cities,  towns,  navigation  districts, 
water  districts,  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions have  gone  to  great  trouble  and 
expense  to  prepare  prospective  projects 
under  this  program.  Whether  the  op- 
position to  this  amendment  agree  with 
this  program  or  not,  the  Congress  did 
approve  it  and  launch  it  on  its  way.  To 
stop  the  program  now — at  least  short  of 
tlie  $900  million  auth<n1zed — would  be 
a  grave  injustice  to  those  cities,  and  90 
forth,  that  should  be  able  to  rely  on  the 
program  for  at  least  the  full  amount  of 
the  original  authorization.  In  my  con- 
gressional district  alone,  there  are  pend- 
ing in  various  stages  about  10  applica- 
tions amounting  to  more  than  $900,000. 
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the  last  few  hours.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  that  although  yesterday  100  percent 
of  those  speaking  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  were  branding  this  program 
as  a  useless  and  unnecessary  program, 
today  we  have  had  several  who  are  will- 
ing to  invest  $300  million  more.  I  think 
that  is  some  progress  in  the  matter  of 
conversions  from  the  debate  on  yester- 
day. 

I  do  want  to  caution  my  friends  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  not  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Air.  Ouvu  P. 
BOLTOM],  because  there  are  two  hookers 
In  It.  One  of  them  is  the  provision  that 
not  a  dollar  may  be  spent  after  June  30. 
1963,  which  would  be  a  very  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  efficient  operation  of  this 
program.  The  second  one  which  the 
gentleman  has  advocated  says  that  no 
more  applications  may  be  accepted, 
which  would  certainly  operate  to  penal- 
ise, and  would  be  unfair  to,  communities 
which  have  had  delays  in  processing  their 
applications  and  getting  them  in  due 
form. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  approval  of  the 
Boland  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MOMssoir]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  . 

Mr.  YOUNG.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
address  the  Committee  in  support  of 
the  ameiMlment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  restore  the 
$450  million  accelerated  public  works 
program  funds  put  in  this  amropriation 
bill  by  the  AiH>ropriations  Subcommittee. 
but  excluded  by  the  main  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  action  which  it 
took  with  respect  to  including  the  $450 
milltan  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  and  the  aciton  that  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts  Is  now  taking 
in  moving  to  restore  these  funds  which 
the  main  Appropriations  Committee  cut 
from  the  bilL  I  have  observed,  in  the 
time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  subcommittee  has  been 
extremely  careful  in  scrutinising  budget 
requests  with  more  than  casual  care  and 
invariaUy  takes  a  hard  look  at  all  de- 


Now.  why  are  there  so  many  applica- 
tions—more than  500  mK>Ucations  from 
Texas  alone;  nationally.  $1.3  billion  in 
applications — uiKier  this  program?  Ob- 
viously, because  the  folks  back  home 
think  the  program  is  a  good  program. 
It  is  not  a  perfect  program,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  a  good  program.  It  is  a  local 
participation  program  which  means  that 
the  folks  back  home  have  to  think 
enough  of  the  proposed  project  to  bear 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost.  And  the 
program  lends  itself  much  more  readily 
to  small  projects  for  towns  and  villages 
than  do  projects  under  the  regular  pub- 
lic works  program,  even  though  the  Oov- 
emment  usually  bears  100  percent  of  the 
cost  imder  the  regular  program. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
Is  a  needed  program  because  the  local, 
ad  valorem  tax -supported  political  sub- 
divisions, particularly  in  depressed  areas, 
are  not  in  a  position  to  bear  the  full 
weight  of  the  much  needed  piiblic  Im- 
provements encompassed  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

When  I  consider  the  many  billions  of 
dollars,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Con- 
gress consistently  votes  for  such  pro- 
grams as  foreign  aid — much  of  which  is 
soent  for  public  works  projects  for  for- 
eigners— I  feel  adverse  action  by  the 
House  on  this  amendment  would  be  in 
the  category  of  making  this  Congress 
appear  to  be  "millions  wise,  but  billions 
foolish." 

I  want  to  again  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  the  sub- 
committee on  the  icfi^  which  is  being 


partmental  reouests— sometimes,  I  think,    taken  here  today,  finod  I  support  it 
too  hard  as  in  the  case  of  dvil  <)pfpn<u>  m#..    x»r\T  a%it\   '  «>_    4^*.-< 


too  hard  as  in  the  case  of  civil  defense, 
for  example.  Actually,  in  the  budget 
item  now  imder  consideration,  the  sub- 
committee did  cut  the  budget  request  $50 
million  or  10  percent — a  substantial 
amoiant  in  anybody's  language. 

Now.  lir.  Chairman,  the  opponents  of 
this  amendment  have  made  mtwfa  of  the 


Mr.  BOLAND.  '  ltr._^airman.  both 
these  amendments  I  think  liave  been  ade- 
quately debated.  M>-onIy  admonition  is 
that  we  do  not  get  confused.  With  the 
gentleman  Cram  Missouri  [Mr.  Boixntol 
in  the  chair,  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ouvxk  P.  BoltonI 
offering  a  substitute  amendment  to  my 


thlsbiU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  »**- 
nizes  the  genUeman  from  Ttexss  in2L* 
Thomas]  to  close  the  debate     ^^        • 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  *^ 
to  congratulate  my  distinguished  fr^T 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ounaa 
Bolton],  on  his  amendment  It  ^_ 
at  least  that  his  heart  is  In  the  tm!! 
place  even  though  the  amount  of  omm, 
he  recommends  is  not  large  cnooA^ 

May  I  say  to  my  coUeagues  that  th. 
hunger  and  the  loss  of  respect  of  Umm 
good  people  who  are  unemployed  ds^ 
recognise  the  aisle  that  separates  tta» 
two  able  and  distinguished  parties  iMr 
Hunger  and  unemployment  do  not  ico^ 
nize  party  labels.  We  need  aU  olIE 
$450  million  and  I  respectfully  atk  the 
Members,  even  though  I  admiic  ■• 
friend,  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  iS 
OuviR  P.  Bolton  1,  and  aekaovlate 
that  his  amendment  is  better  thfa"^ 
bread  at  all,  to  recognize  that  tte 
should  vote  for  all  of  the  $460  ml£m. 
So  I  ask  you  to  vote  down  his  amendaat 
and  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  m- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bo- 
land]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this  further 
word.  Somebody  talked  about  the  lack 
of  merit  in  these  projects.  I  have  beta 
here  a  long  time  as  have  many  of  ay 
friends.  Go  back  to  your  hometown  sad 
look  at  some  of  these  projects  that  vcr 
built  25  years  ago.  You  will  find  yoa  sr 
still  using  them.  In  my  town  we  arc  itlll 
using  the  city  hall,  the  coliseum,  sod  the 
biggest  charity  hospital.  This  ayHwr 
will  put  people  to  work.  We  can  get  19 
here  and  talk  all  day.  but  we  aD  hsie 
some  common  horsesense.  We  knov 
that  when  you  spend  this  money  and  get 
the  dirt  flying,  people  are  going  to  be  ob 
the  Job.  Not  only  that,  but  the  peopk 
who  saw  lumber,  who  make  steel,  vtao 
make  glass,  who  make  pipe,  are  going  to 
be  working,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  lutadt 
that  we  should  vote  down  the  smeod* 
ment  of  our  friend,  the  gentleman  tztm 
Ohio  [Mr.  OLnrxt  P.  BoltowI,  and  icte 
for  the  amendment  of  our  frlood  flroB 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  CSitir- 
man.  to  help  maintain  life  in  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program,  I  rise  ki 
support  of  the  amendment  to  restore  te 
the  appropriation  bin  before  ni.  thena 
of  $450  mUUon  Initially  approved  by  tlK 
subcommittee  but  stricken  by  the  hdl 
committee. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  many  usMW 
for  appropriating  this  item  for  use  tn 
the  furtherance  of  projects  all  over  tbe 
country.  First  and  foremost  is  the  faet 
that  the  Congress  last  year,  in  tbe 
process  of  authorizing  the  $900  mSBOD 
accelerated  public  works  progzsm  bB* 
pliedly  promised  our  constituents  to  lol- 


whether  the  basic  issue  involved 


issue    M    eoon<Hny.     But,    I    question     amendment,  and  with  the  amendment  of    low  through,  on  the  sti«i«th  of  wbl* 

►Ived  here  is     the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.     promise  our  fellow  Americam  all  9m 


H^  Itttkm  bav*  fooe  to  a  lot  (tf  trouble 
Z^ina  UP  their  respective  oooBmunltr 
!SSts  to  cwais  Jobs  and  strefr— 
I— r       ^ «—-     Many  of 


onjaoti  iMfS  alreMly  taen  started  with 
^  MM  alllian  alrasdy  made  available 
gad  nqnin  additional  funding  for  com- 
nletion.  Many  others  are  being  held  up 
Jl.  pariiBlpatinf  Federal  agencies  pend- 
^  the  appropriation  of  the  remaining 
MgO  mHUon  which  has  been  authorized, 
or  sobstantial  portion  thereof.  Let  us, 
tiMnfon,  setUe  for  the  $450  million 
vUdi  has  been  approved  by  the  suboom- 
mHI«^  and  thereby  keep  faith  with  the 
pohUe  while  at  the  same  time  going 
ijMUrt  In  an  orderly  and  timely  manner. 
Oootinulng  with  reascms  why  we 
(hoeld  adopt  this  amencbnent,  let  me 
jwt  note  that  the  projects  Involved  wiU 
generate  Jobs  to  help  solve  the  serious 
nneasployment  problem  of  which  all  of 
m  are  painfully  aware.  Such  help  along 
thU  Une  is  particularly  applicable  under 
ttdi  program  to  the  depressed  communi- 
ties wherein  live  so  many  of  our  fdlow 
Americans.  Furthermore,  most  of  the 
pra()eets  will  meet  essential  public  needs 
to  the  oommunities  where  they  win  be 
effectuated  and  will,  when  oonstrueted, 
ooMtttate  capital  assets  which  in  any 
case  would  eventaully  be  provided  for 
eoBBBimity  improvement.  This,  In  turn, 
win  sniMe  many  communities,  after 
establishment  of  such  improvements,  to 
in  ttim  attract  private  Investments  for 
ptedaetlon  plants  and  servloes,  with 
ooDsequent  creation  of  new  Jobs  and  im- 
pro^red  kwal  economies. 

As  concerns  my  State  of  Alaska,  over 
4$  cwmuunlty  facilities  projects  are  In- 
raired  an  the  way  from  Ketchllcan  to 
Nome  and  Kotzebue,  Including  >i"Tft«l 
construction,  waste  treatment  plants. 
water  systems,  sanitary  disposal  sjrtons. 
and  municipal  buildings,  and  so  forth, 
plus  public  health  facility  projects  such 
as  pore  water  supply  for  IS  Alaskan  na- 
tive communities. 

In  summary,  and  for  the  reasons  stat- 
ed. I  sm  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this 
smendment.  not  orUy  tor  the  benefit  of 
the  48th  State  which  Alawkant  are  striv- 
tog  to  develop  and  strengthen,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BYRNX  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
^^'hainnan.  I  am  appalled  that  at  this 
stags  In  our  deliberations,  some  Members 
of  this  body  shoiild  lower  themselves  to 
Risy  politics  with  the  potential  liveli- 
bood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
unemployed.  In  more  than  a  thousand 
cnmwnnities  across  the  country  where 
joUeeanesB  is  running  at  a  rate  of  two, 
uree,  even  fotur  times  the  naticmal  av- 
«w«e.  we  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
men  to  work  on  urgently  needed  local. 
State,  and  Federal  public  works  proJeoU. 
-'uat  as  there  is  a  need  in  these  commu- 
Dities  for  Jobs  that  will  bring  dignity  to 
Wled  hTBadwinners.  so  also  is  there  an 
uiient  need  for  sewers,  water  systems, 
■tnets,  hospitals,  sewage  treatment 
Plants,  are  and  poUee  stations,  pubUe 
buildings  of  all  kinds. 

^^th  the  ftast  $400  million  ***^*  was 
■|jr°P»^*^  tor  the  aeoelerated  public 
■]™  profram,  we  have  been  able  to 
»^«  an  enoouraglnf  start  on  meeting 


these  two  most  urgent  needs— Jobs  for 
our  fellow  citizens  and  improvements  in 
the  public  sector  of  the  eeonomiy.  But 
ta  date,  we  have  only  scratched  the  sur- 
faM.  Tliere  is  an  enormous  backlog  of 
projects  requested  by  local  governments 
acutely  oonsdous  of  community  needs — 
Psojeets  which  are  planned,  engineered 
and  feady  to  go.  These  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  economleaUy  hardest  hit 
areas  of  the  country,  the  ones  which 
for  decades  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  general  forward  movement  of 
the  economy,  the  areas  which  failed 
to  share  in  our  recovery  from  the  1900-61 
recession. 

The  needs  of  these  areas  have  been 
well  documented.  The  opportunity  for 
helping  them  is  obvious.  What  is 
needed  nbw  Is  for  the  House  to  restore 
the  accelerated  public  works  funds  cut 
from  the  approiHiatlon  measure  before 
us.  To  do  less  would  be  to  fall  In  our 
responsibility  to  people  who  look  to  us 
for  help. 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  to  restore  the 
sum  of  $450  mimon  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  in  the  supplwnen- 
tal  appropriations  bill  for  the  current  fis- 
cal jrear  ending  June  30.  This  program 
was  authorised  by  Congress  last  year  un- 
der Public  Utw  87-068 ,  and  at  that  time 
a  sum  of  $400  million  was  appropriated. 
In  a  way  Congress  had  pledged  to  the 
Nation  Its  help  in  financing  these  badly 
needed  public  works  as  a  means  of  aid- 
ing economicany  distressed  communities, 
"niat  pledge  must  be  kept. 

The  remaining  $500  million  under  this 
program  should  have  been  approved 
without  any  difBctilty.  Thinw  projects 
are  not  a  waste.  Tlie  program  of  public 
works  is  not  a  boondoggle.  It  is  a  very 
vital  and  necessary  means  of  giving  these 
communities,  especially  the  small  and 
medium  size  towns  and  cities,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  construct  sanitation  facilities, 
water  systems,  roads,  harbor  facilities, 
improvement  of  city  streets,  bridges, 
municipal  buildings,  and  the  like.  With- 
out this  Federal  assistance  the  eommimi- 
tles  could  not  undertake  these  projects. 
Tb^  Appropriations  Subcommittee  has 
seen  fit  to  reduce  the  original  request 
from  $500  to  $450  million,  and  many  of 
us  I  am  sure  would  be  willing  to  go  idong 
with  that  action.  The  full  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  however,  has  com- 
plete dimlnated  even  the  $450  million 
recommendation  of  Its  own  subcommit- 
tee, and  this  will  be  a  great  blow  to  many 
oommunities  throughout  Uie  cotmtry 
whi<^  had  looked  forward  to  this  assist- 
anee.  I  regard  this  action  as  a  rash  and 
thoughtless  act  on  the  part  of  certain 
elem^its  who  would  make  a  political 
foottMll  of  this  iRogram. 

TThless  the  funds  are  restored,  I  feel 
certain  that  the  people  back  home  ar« 
iK>t  going  to  l&e  this.  They  have  come 
to  regard  the  aoorierated  public  works 
program  as  an  exo^ent  method  of 
achieving  several  piuposes  for  the  good 
of  the  oommunities.  In  the  first  place. 
It  helps  to  provide  needed  projects  from 
which  the  whole  commimlty  benefits.  It 
provides  a  considerable  amount  <^  em- 
ployment and  helps  to  aUevlate  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  In  many  of  these  areas. 


It  also  helps  to  iiapcove  liviiw  eoodittoiu 
and  to  rejuvenate  aaanr  toaaUtiea  by  at> 
tracting  new  Industclas  and  peopla. 

Oftentimes  aU  that  an  •CDaomieaUy 
distressed  community  needs  li  ana  spark 
to  get  it  back  on  the  road  to  pnMpcrtty. 
to  attract  a  new  irtant  or  faetosy.  to  bring 
in  a  new  oonuaerctal  enterprise  whlcb  is 
a  boon  to  the  area,  and  this  vark  ean 
be  provided  by  a  road,  a  water  system, 
new  or  improved  aanltatlan  faciUtks. 
harbor  improvements,  or  a  bridge. 
These  expenditures  later  pay  for  them- 
selves over  and  over  through  more  em* 
ployment.  Improved  aervioes.  better 
health,  better  living  oonditiaas.  mxI  liap* 
pier  communities.  The  denial  of  tMu 
assistance  wHl  prove  very  discouraging 
to  municipal  offieiala  and  to  many  pub- 
Uc-sidrlted  cltlsens  who  are  giving  much 
time,  effort  and  energy  to  laek>  their 
communities.  When  multiplied  on  a  na- 
ttonal  scale,  this  can  boomerang  aibd 
prove  very  damaging  to  oar  wa^i^^f,] 
economy. 

Ttie  popularity  of  this  program  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  today  there  are 
twice  as  many  m>plicatlons  for  this  type 
of  assistance  from  all  parts  ok  tiM  coon- 
try  than  the  amotmt  of  money  requested 
for  the  program.  About  1,000  eoontics 
in  the  country,  or  neariy  cna-third  of  all 
the  counties,  are  suffering  from  chronic 
and  substantial  unemployment,  and 
many  of  them  have  submitted  applica- 
tions for  public  woilEs  which  would  not 
only  bring  needed  improvements  but  also 
h^p  them  fight  unemployment. 

It  is  estimated  that  sosse  f  ;i00  public 
works  projects  of  aU  sorts  ean  be  real- 
ised with  the  help  of  this  appropriation 
(tf  $450  minion.  Matching  funds  have 
been  provided  or  are  in  procesa  of  being 
provided  by  ecMnmunittes  all  over  the 
country.  All  of  this  should  prove  to  be 
a  great  economic  boon.  I  know  It  wiU 
be  of  tremendous  help  to  Conneetieut, 
which  until  the  end  of  January  of  this 
year  received  a  total  of  $3,963,000  f«r 
various  projects  under  the  accelerated 
public  works  program.  We  have  a  twmi- 
ber  of  applications  from  ow  State  which 
have  already  been  approved  and  many 
others  are  pending.  The  peoiHe  of  Con- 
necticut are,  therefore,  extremely  inter- 
ested in  the  action  being  taken  here 
today. 

I  feel  strongly  that  Congress  has  made 
a  pledge  to  the  people  on  this  program, 
and  it  must  not  renege  on  that  i>ledge. 
On  the  basis  of  this  pledge  many  com- 
munities have  made  plans  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  these  prejecta.  ThQr 
have  every  right  to  expect  the  assistanee 
promised  them.  I  shall  vote  to  restore 
the  $450  minion  for  this  program  and 
I  urge  an  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
fan.  when  the  Congress  oi^erwhetanlngly 
voted  tn  favor  of  the  aeoderated  publie 
works  program,  it  authorised  $900  million 
In  expenditures  for  esaential  pubHe  works 
projects  that  would  Improve  the  face  of 
our  neediest  commtmities  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  jobs  for  the  jobless. 

Although  a  month  after  enaeting  the 
legislation,  the  Congress  appropriated 
only  $400  million  to  get^tbe  program 
started,  it  very  specifically  liMtrocted  the 
executlTe  branch  to  come  back  at  this 
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time  for  the  addlttoiuU  funds  needed  to  «nd   welfare  of   our   country   and   iU  Jobs  and  thus  take  thou^nAmf . 

keep  the  program  moving  in  high  gear,  economy.  off  reUrf  roJJLi.          '"^'"••naa  of  p«iq^ 

»  mere  budget  ex-  Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman.    I  re-        Expenditures  roch  as  Drono^  .« 

the  CJongrees.    It  gard  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  as  program,  are  for  the  welf Si^Tl? *** 

e  promise  to  the  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  This  pte   and   wm   iw^  mS2?  !L^ '^ 


This  was  more  than  a  mere  budget  ex 
erclse  on  the  jmrt  of 

was  more  than  a  mere  promise  w  uie  vital  to  the  welf  aue  of  our  country 

exeeutiTe  branch  of  a  friendly  ear  to  ito  Is  a  pxxigram  for  America. 

request  for  more  money.    In  its  very  Thousands  of  our  communities  are  suf-    duSTwtylta  plan'tTiuS  b?^i^ 

^Msnee,  It  was  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  ferlng    economic    distress.     Millions    of     Individuals  on  tt«  tSJroi.  ^^ 

the  CongTMS  to  the  people  in  economl-  American     workers     are     unemployed        In  the  ease  of  my  SuS"  n# 


pie  and  Will  also  provide  .inaiM  ^ 
revenue  by  taxation,  by  IncreaS^*? 

durtivitv  In  nlAn»«    anri  w i-_.    '  ■■•• 


cally  stricten  immunities  that  more  and  unable  to  provide  for  their  families,  the  restoraUon  of  toe«  fuL?hr!i??!^ 

funds  would  be  forthcoming  to  carry  on  The  accelerated  pubUc  works  measure  wiU  mean  that  11  hofi^t^^rfSi^  * 

thlspit>gramL  was  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year  to  nursing  homes  cwi  be  stert^.£^^ 

On  the  strength  of  that  pledge  and  assist  these  people  and  these  comminl-  treatment  plants  and  ln^Y^«i«l"*^ 

lying  on  the  Integrity  of  this  legislative  ties.  itH*^  l/Z™^*Z^7^^?P***« 


relying 


body,  thousands  of  communities  assessed        Mr.  Chairman,  I  need  not  remind  this    such  as'  wat^^t^^  ilSJl'^'J??*'^ 
their  urgent  needs  and  submitted  re-     House  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  riven     stmrtinn    ««nJk.Mo«   J-T-lf:  ^^  «•• 


^      .  ^                                         reception  given     struction.  sanitation  svstema    

qu€»U   for   matching    funds    for    their  the  accelerated  public  works  program  by  courtiiouaes.  swimminafaSmJ^S?' 

highest  priority  projects.    It  was  obvious  hard-hit  American  communities.  Thou-  age  programs   dlnlcs  andiSuZ  ^™* 

to  them,  as  it  must  have  been  to  all  of  us  sands  of  meetings  have  been  held  to  sary  oommuxiity  imorotSi^Uf  55?" 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  recom-  agree  upon  essential  projects.    Engineers  believe  will  materi*liv  h^n-lat  Ik^^  ^ 

mended  prompt  action  by  the  executive  have  been  hired.  faras  a  whoSe*^^^  oeoeat  the  mib. 

branch  to  approve  these  projects  and  put  Plans  have   been  drawn.    Municipal  Mr  RAINS     Mr  Chairman  t  m^  •_ 

people  to  work,  that  not  even  the  entire  elections  have  been  held  to  approve  bond  support  of  the  amendrnimtr  JT  " 

$900  million,  much  less  the  $400  million  issues.  tounded  and  shoSt^tohLr  iITi!?* 

actually  appropriated,  wotild  be  sufficient  Mr.  Chairman,  the  depressed  Amerl-  day  of  the  committee*  vo^t«  iJm^ 

to  meet  the  well-documented  needs  of  can    communities    have    placed     their  bSance  of  thTiScSSrit^  duSi^^ 

these  areas.    The  proof  of  tills  lies  in  the  money,    their    trust,    their    immediate  program.            •«*^"*'«»  PuoUc  worts 

fact  that  more  than  a  billion  dollars  h<H)e8  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  tempo-  Laat  year  one  of  our  mn^t  .i«,mi^ 

worth  of  requests  are  now  in  the  hands  rary  program.    We  cannot  let  tiiese  peo-  legislative  victories  was  SetflSoSSS 

of  Federal  agencies  and  as  each  of  us  Ple  down.  «mwel^  ouSl\clicSJ  hSf  ^.fS"? 

knows.  counUess  other  projects  are  back  I  need  not  remind  the  House  that  this  fou£ht  victory  was  a  boidltmtoil^?!!: 

in  the  communities  and  would  be  sub-  $450  million  will  go  to  help  pay  for  need-  bat  our  oerilstentiv  hSh^i!  «*"^ 

mitted  to  Washington  tomorrow  were  it  ed.  essential  public  projects.    Our  many  employment     The  PtedSi  ^^rLSl 

not  for  the  freeze  that  had  to  be  placed  depressed  communities  need  this  assist-  authorised   plus  match^  iSjW«? 

on  applications  because  the  demand  so  ance  to  help  them  regain  their  competi-  ^ere  desianed  to  stimuJate  SmiLSH!^ 

far  exceeded  the  anticipated  approprl-  tive  poature.    They  must  have  adequate  uon  of  needed  pubUc  worfa  iS^flUISl 

»«<»«•  public  facilities  to  attract  new  business-  hundredTof  toouiLSTof  ^  ^ 

Having  pledged  itself  in  an  unmistak-  es  and  industries.    We  must  help  them  our  unemployed  back  to  work 

able  fashion  to  the  continuance  of  this  break  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty  and  m  io«9  aXnn  million  «#  fK.  *a«a    « 

program  Uirough  tiie  appropriation  of  lack  of  opportunity.  uo?  ™'^SS^   to^SS'S 

the  remaining  $600  million,  the  Congress  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  close  of  last  program  vadlt^nTu^er^^ 

cannot  now,  for  whatever  reason,  turn  year's  session  the  Congress  made  an  inl-  stood  that  appropriation  ofUMTSl 

its  back  on  those  whom  we  promised  to  tial  appropriation  for  this  vital  program,  tional  $500  million  would  h^mtLOm  !^ 

help.    The  $500  million  must  be  restored  Several  thousands  of  hard-hit  and  de-  in  1963^^  «»"*»""  wouia  oe  maoe  esi9 

to  the  suiq>lemental  appropriation  if  the  pressed  American  communities  lined  up  Once  launched  the  emeraenev  n*ii« 

Congress  is  to  keep  faith  with  the  Ameri-  for  help  for  their  essential  pubUc  proj-  works  program  moved  \rith  iSfflS 

can  people.  ects.     This  House  cannot  discriminate  speed.    Thousands  of  nmif^tJ-^nr*^ 

Mr.  BENNirrT  of  Florida.   Mr.  Chair-  against  tiiose  at  tiie  back  of  tiie  line  Just  SSS?  sS^te^wera  iSd^S^^tJSi 

man.  we  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  because  they  faUed  to  reach  Washington  needed    facilities— have   been  kDmSZ 

?®*"*^^^'"^*  ^'^  ?  *^f.^®^"  ^^  and  tiie  President's  figures  showttet 

dents  legisUtive  program  for  this  year  We  must  carry  on  this  program.  I  urge  are  now  appUcations  on  hand  for  o?« 

is  a  massive,  significant,  tax  reduction,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  e.300  projects  in  more  than  S  000  oan- 

If  this  is  in  fact  our  most  important  B£r.     ROBERTS     of     Alabama.     Mr.  munlties. 

challenge,  and  the  economic  authorities  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  Construction  activity  is  rising  rapidly 

seem  to  agree  on  that,  then  we  should  statement  in  support  of  the  amendment  and  with  it  site  employment  and  JoIm  in 

prepare  for  it  by  reducing  Federal  ex-  to  restore  $450  million  for  the  acceler-  supporting  and  supplying  IndustiW 

penditures  wherever  possible.    There  is  ated  pubUc  works.    I  do  so,  not  to  defend  In  my  own  State  of  Alabama  thk  k 

no  better  place  to  start  than  in  the  item  my  vote,  but  to  indicate  the  effect  that  what  the  accelerated  public  woits  Re> 

before  us,  area  redevelopment.  it  will  have  on  the  State  of  Alabama.  gram  has  done  so  far-  94  projects  tai* 

The  waste  in  the  program  under  con-  i  should  also  like  to  state  that  I  am  in  been  approved  Involving  nearly  $10  mil- 

sideration  cannot  be  better  illustrated  complete  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  Uon  in  funds  from  the  program  snd 

than  by  a  recitation  of  locations  in  Flor-  Appropriations  Committee  to  reduce  ex-  which  have  directly  created  1,300  Jote  of 

Ida  which  have  been  singled  out  for  this  penditures  and  to  cut  out  all  unnecessary  a  year's  duration.    Pending  appbeatlSM 

aid;  for  example,  Broward  County  and  programs.    I  believe  this  can  be  better  for  Alabama  Involve  141  project8  f»  • 

Dade  County.    They  admittedly  contain  accomplished,    however,    by    curtailing  total  of  $26,725,000  in  accelerated  pMk 

some  of  the  most  prosperous  areas  in  our  new  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern-  works  funds  which  will  create  nearty 

State  and  coxmtry.    In  fact,  we  caUed  ment— that  is  to  say.  let  us  stop  this  4.000  Jobs.    And  this  is  Just  the  direct 

some  of  them  America's  Gbld  Coast.    If  ever-increasing  trend  toward  centralisa-  on  site  employment — indirectly  the  proj- 

these  were  needy  areas,  our  own  State  tion  of  government  which  year  by  year  ects  will  provide  the  stimulus  for  rasiqr 

could  care  for  them,  but  they  are,  in  fact.  Is  costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  more  Jobs. 

affluent  areas,  not  distressed  areas.    The  more  and  more.    Let  us  attempt  to  re-  Alabama  desperately  needs  these  pifc- 

program  should  be  tightened  up  to  make  store  the  responsibilities  of  government  lie  works  projects.    She  needs  the  betlw 

more  sense,  and  our  refusal  to  grant  wherever  and  whenever  possible  to  the  health  and  sanitation  that  these  ho^- 

these    additional    funds   at    this    time  State  governments.    By  so  doing.  I  am  tiOs.  sewer  treatment  wprks.  and  wster 

would  have  the  double  value  of  remov-  sure  that  we  can  ultimately  reduce  the  systems  projects  will  bring  to  her  «•- 

ing  waste  and  refusing  to  add  to  the  budget  and  again  return  to  a  sound  fiscal  munlties.    She  needs  the  better  fadUtlM 

Federal  deficit  by  these  amounts.  poUcy.  tiiat  wiU  be  provided  by  the  oourthfliib 

Only  by  a  shepherding  approach  to  our  In  this  particular  instance,  however.  I  and  municipal  building  projects,    ttt 

expoidltures  can  we  make  sense  out  of  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  curtail  programs  needs  the  improvements  in  her  nattoosl 

a  tax  reduction,  which  authorities  seem  that  will  give  considerable  aid  to  the  un-  forests  and  at  dam  sites  to  preserve  r»> 

to  agree  upon  as  essential  to  the  security  employed   of  the  country  by  providing  sourer s  and  to  use  them  widely.   And  dw 
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n«Mi8  the  Jobs  that  these  useful  public 
"'^  projects  win  cwate-)oba  ma*  will 
It  missHili  for  MiUMplared  men  to 
\  deocot  Itvtng  for  ttaalr  tamiiy. 
ifr  dialnMB,  the  beat  ei^lmatet  mn 
that  with  approval  ot  the  full  |9M  mU- 
^^'  '  huzkdred  thowand  of  our 


5S— !■■  uBf ortonate  uncani^yed  will  be 
golbiiek  to  work,  either  oai  oonstmctloai 
!«bB  diraetty  orin  the  f  aotoriei  and  mills 
w^Oi  aiVPly  the  materials  and  in  the 
lervlee  trades  which  benefit  from  the  ae- 
fi^tg^imi  eetiff""*'*'  activity  engendered 
^tltt  program. 

Mr.  Chairman  auid  colleagues,  it  would 
be  onthlnkabte  for  us  to  deny  the  r»- 
Qiftlning  $500  million  in  Pederal  funds 
for  this  cmeial  and  vital  program. 

Wa  camiot  in  good  conscience  break  a 
^ocal  oeiBmitment  the  Ooikgress  gave 
lait  year  to  do  something  for  our  coxm- 
try^ sieaployed. 

It  is  tnac  that  our  economy  has  made 
enMuraaiBMr  progress  in  shaking  off  the 
iloWlttatlry  drag  «<  the  1968  and  1960 
in— alnm  But  we  cannot  be  satiafled 
vlth  the  oontinoed  high  rata  of  unem- 
ployment which  still  penisto  in  the  range 
•(  f^  to  6  percent  of  our  laUwr  force  We 
■Dit  bend  every  effort  to  reduce  that 
ratewbeUntiwUy. 

ICr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  Just  sta- 
tisties  we  are  talking  about;  they  are 
flesb-and-bJood  fellow  Americans  whooa 
eeonomlo  suffering  is  all  the  more  tragic 
•gaiast  our  ova«ll  setting  of  general  af - 


I  saj  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  on 
both  aidss  of  the  aisle,  it  would  be  an  un- 
forgivably shortsighted  aiad  heartless  act 
if  we  woa  to  fall  here  today  to  restore 
tbi  remaining  $500  million  of  pubUs 
works  fund  already  authorised  by  the 
CoDgiess  last  year.  We  cannot  callously 
turn  our  backs  on  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed, nor  can  we  fall  to  give  the  addi- 
tioaalstlBMihis  to  economic  growth  whi<di 
these  funds  will  supply. 

I  yield  to  no  man  in  the  desire  to 
sehieve  a  balanced  budget  and  to  pra- 
rent  the  resumption  of  inflation.  At  tha 
same  time,  I  think  exparienca  has  proved 
that  the  only  way  a  badaneed  budget  08m 
be  schisnred  is  to  raise  our  economy  to 
full  eaploymezit  levels.  And  I  think  that 
the  accelerated  pttftUo  wocks  piY>gram, 
Just  as  the  President's  proposed  tax  cut, 
win  help  provide  the  stimulus  we  need 
to  reach  the  twin  goals  of  f  uH  employ- 
ment and  a  balanced  budget, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  confident  that  a 
maiority  of  this  body  wiU  uphold  the 
SBiendznent  both  in  the  name  of  human 
compassion  for  the  unemployed  and  in 
commonsense  recognition  of  the  need  to 
stimulate  the  higher  rate  of  economic 
growth  we  need  to  achieve  our  objectives 
of  s  full  employment  economy. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
fan  the  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  S.  3965,  a  bm  authori^ng 
the  expenditure  of  $900  million  to  speed 
up  action  on  needed  public  works  proj- 
ects, thus  helping  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment and  spur  economic  expansion  In 
those  areas  which  have  failed  to  ke«p 
pace  economically  with  the  rest  of 
America. 

On  October  13,  the  Congress  appro- 
priated an  initial  $400  million  to  get 


the  accelerated  public 
That  $400 


works  program 
mUUon  has  by 


Bannedy  haa  awkad  the 
OongreflB  to  appnmriate  the  remaining 
$M0  mHUoQ  authortaed  under  the  bill. 
Last  Frtdaiy  the  Appropriatia8M  Oommlt- 
tee  cut  this  item  from  the  deficiency 
appropriations  measure. 

So  that  we  may  decide  whether  to 
restore  this  cut,  let  us  first  see  what  is 
resulting  from  the  first  $400  million  ap- 
propriatlcm. 

ThU  $400  milUon  has  accelerated  3.766 
public  woilcs  projects.  These  have 
ranged  fnxn  projects'  invoiving  water 
supply  and  sewage  systems  to  hoqpltaU 
and  health  facilities;  from  projects 
providing  for  erosion  control  to  improve- 


ments in  timber  stands,  trails,  and  recre- 
atlflnal  farllttes  on  pobttc  lanfta. 

Ih  my  o8m  AtaU  of  Rtede  Island  this 
erlglnai  appropriation  resulted  tn  the 

approval  of  26  much-needed  projects  for 
various  hospital  additions  and  water  and 
sewage  treatment  works.  The  amount 
of  Federal  f  vmds  thus  released  to  Rhode 
Island  projects  totaled  over  $6  million. 
This  in  turn,  through  required  local  con- 
tribution, permitted  the  total  expendi- 
tine  of  nearly  $11  million  worth  ol  new 
construction  providing  an  estimated 
4 ,500  man  -montlis  of  employment.  This 
has  truly  been  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  our 
Rhode  Island  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  listing  of  these  proj- 
ects follows: 


lihodc  Ihland- 


'Liat  of  approvtd  accderated  public  workg  projects  as  of  Mar.  i,  19(f3 
(AU  donars  In  tboajands] 


T/ncaUoo 

Deaeriptkia 

APW 

Toial 

EaUmatod 

8A  ProTidencc-Pkwtuckat, 
Blacltstone  VnJley: 
DllEW-PHS 

lYMttnAt  plant... 

8488 

1» 
M 

» 

1,648 
1.827 

230 
U8 
S88 

Ui 

» 

88 

88 
M4 

87 
188 

SS 

lie 

90 

« 

88,088 

1,068 

n 

WosModEM  car: 

DHEW-PHB 

Wnnn<tni>ki>t  hnsplt&l  A^^fltiop 

do '. 

00 

HHFA^FA 

Cooatmot  aewate  laclUtiea 

*,vr 

420 

Warwick  CUt: 

HHFA-CFA 

BawaflB  treatBWBt 

DHEW-PHS. 

8awi«e  teeiUtiee 

600 

IntoroeptM'  aewera_ 

841 

478 

1A4 

CrmstoB: 

DHKW-PHS 

Oat««p«Uilc  seDanl.  mistruot 

iU 

HnVA-CFA 

S80 

Ltenki: 

HarA-ors  . 

OoDitniet  tAwn  lialL- 

.88 

178 
188 
887 

m 

888 

194 

Pawtm^t  Cttr 

DHKW-rfo 

Tba  Mamorial  Ho4>ltal  additloa. 

Rhode  Iiland  Hospital  additlMi 

13 

84 

DHEW  Pi[8 

d* .' 

88 

Addtttao  to  Rogv  Wtlllanw  HospltaL.. 
Sewaca  treatment  addiUoo. 

408 
162 

do : 

462 

96 

Watir  aupnlr 

112 

do 

- 

160 
19 

.     .<!«., 

12 

BtatetoUL 

6,244 

4  523 

All  these  an  worthwhile  pro jects.  But 
moat  worthwhile  of  aU  is  the  fact  that 
these  projects  have  created  Joba. 

Altogether,  the  3,756  projects  in  the 
Nation  have  generated  over  500,000  man- 
months  of  direct  employment. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  fac- 
ing America  today  is  the  problem  of 
unonployment.  Latest  figures  published 
by  the  Departm«it  of  Labor  show  that 
unemployment  has  dropped  from  6.1 
percent  of  the  workforce  to  5.6  percent 
o(  the  workforce. 

This  still  leaves  a  critical  situation, 
but  it  is  a  substantial  improvement. 

No  sensible  person  would  give  the 
aooelerated  public  works  program  credit 
for  this  drop.  But  it  certainly  is  a  factor, 
along  with  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram, the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  and  all  the  other  legisla- 
tion that  this  and  previous  Congresses 
iiave  passed  in  attempts  to  alleviate  un- 
employment in  the  United  States. 

We  must  continue  this  drive  to  bring 
unemployment  in  America  to  a  man- 
ageable leveL  We  must  attack  this  prob- 
lem on  a  broad  front.    The  accelerated 


public  works  pfograa  is  one  of  our 
weapoBis  in  this  attack. 

The  initial  $400  aiillkm  appropriation 
has  created  more  than  half  a  million 
man-months  of  employment,  in  areas 
of  high  unemployment — where  the  Jobs 
are  needed  most.  The  funds  are  being 
used  to  refurbish  our  communities,  to 
make  them  better  places  in  which  to 
live,  to  work,  and  to  invest 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
has  already  demonstrated  Its  usefulness 
to  America.  We  must  see  that  this  pro- 
gram continues.  This  body  must  restore 
the  $500  million  item  in  the  supple- 
mental appnYniatioin  bffi  so  that  ^M 
accderated  public  works  program  can 
continue. 

Failure  to  so  act  woidd  have  a  aerious 
effect  on  an  States  tlmmglMMit  tha 
Nation.  Again.  Mr.  Cbaiman.  may  I 
cite  the  situatiosi  as  it  exMa  to,  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  a  situation  of 
which  I  am  understandaMy  folly  awaro 
and  the  importance  of  which  is  graphi- 
cally brought  home  to  me  everywhere  I 
turn  in  my  congressional  district.  There 
are  27  pending  projects,  eadi  diverse  in 
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nature  but  all  united  In  ooe  eharacter- 
Itftle — need.  Tbe  total  Federml  oontriba- 
tion  on  tbeae  27  projecta  la  $7^  mlUioo 
A  description  follows: 


Pending  projeett—^SOOJOOOfiOO 
or  A: 
Warwick.  Kant  County.  Ubrary—     $310. 000 
WoozMocket.   Providence,   water 

supply 270.000 

Pawtucket.     Prorldence,     waste 

treatment. _ 780,000 

East    Oreenwlck.    Kent,    town 

»»«U — - 160.000 

Cumberland.  Providence,  water 

■upply 51,000 

Warwick  Coxmty,  water  supply.  75. 000 
Uncoln.     Providence,     sanitary 

■ewer _       235.000 

Narraganaett.  Washington,  sani- 
tary sewer 142,000 

South  B:ingstown.  Washington. 

town  hall 68,000 

South  Kingstown.  Washington. 

administrative  building 19,000 

South  Kingstown.  Washington. 

administrative  building 44.000 

South  Kingstown,  Washington. 

•*rf)«t ao.ooo 

South  Kingstown,  Washington. 

•*»^t 30.000 

Pawtucket,  Providence,  street..  271,000 
South  Kingstown,  Washington.  . 

P^k 1«,000 

Bristol,  Bristol  County,  sanitary 

••'«»■ 115,000 

Total    (18  projects) 2,648.000 

SEW: 
Cranston,  Rhode  Island  Ifedlcal 

C«»t«r— 124,000 

Cranston.  Rhode  Island  Medical 

Center 48,760 

Cranston,  Rhode  Island  Ifedlcal 

Center _ _         16.000 

Pawtucket,  memorial  hospital..  1, 600, 000 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  Hos- 

P*t»l- 75,000 

North    Smlthfleld,    Mercy   Hoc- 

„P*t^ 908,600 

Narragansett.  Washington,  sew- 
age treatment  plant 180,700 

Providence,    sewage    treatment 

P^**»' 86.800 

Cranston,     Providence,     sewage 

treatment  plant. 1,288,600 

West  Warwick.  Kent,  interceptor 

«-"*'^I:L- 750.000 

East     Providence.     Provklenoe, 

Interceptor  sewer 251,000 

TV>tal  (11  projects) 5, 225,  250 

Grand  total  (27  projects) ..  7. 771, 350 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  make  no  stronger 
plea  for  restoration  of  these  funds  than 
to  point  out  that  unless  we  so  vote  today, 
none  of  these  projects  will  get  off  the 
ground.  From  the  effect  such  failure 
would  have  on  my  small  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  we  can  well  vlsuallae  what  it  will 
mean  to  the  Nation  at  large. 

There  are  overall,  6,211  projects  pend- 
ing, awaiting  congressional  action  before 
they  can  be  acted  upon.  These  projects 
total  more  than  $1.2  billion.  And  ap- 
plications are  coming  in  at  the  current 
rate  of  $300  million  a  month. 

The  communities  which  have  made 
these  i4>pUcatlon8  are  now  waiting  for 
action  by  the  Congress.  We  can  do  no 
less  than  restore  the  $500  million  to  the 
appropriations  bill 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  we  held  consider- 


able  debate  regarding  the  extreme  need 
for  action  to  meet  our  coinmltments  in 
the  field  of  accelerated  public  works.  I 
would  like  to  rise  to  express  my  strong 
support  of  the  pn^;>osal  to  appropriate 
$450  million  to  carry  on  a  job  which  we 
started  last  year  and  have  only  half 
financed. 

From  the  first  $400  million  which  was 
appropriated  by  the  87th  Congress,  there 
were  many  worthwhile  projects  carried 
out  in  the  portion  of  California  which  I 
represent.  These  were  primarily  done 
by  the  Forest  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement who  were  in  a  position  to  move 
ahead  rapidly  and  put  the  people  back 
to  work. 

At  the  same  time,  municipal  and  coun- 
ty government  and  special  public  dis- 
tricts proceeded  in  good  faith  to  meet 
their  obligations  in  this  field.  A  great 
variety  of  Important  public  works  pro- 
grams were  developed.  Local  govern- 
ment has  financed  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications,  completed  the 
engineering,  held  bond  elections  or  raised 
its  share  of  the  money  through  direct 
taxation,  and  now  stand  ready  to  pro- 
ceed on  an  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

If.  at  this  crucial  point,  the  Federal 
Government  abdicates  its  responsibilities 
in  these  mutual  programs.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  tragedy.  This,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  is  the  best  part  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.  I 
feel  this  way  because  I  believe  that  we 
are  getting  $3  worth  of  value  from  every 
single  dollar  of  Federal  funds,  which  we 
are  investing.  I  say  this  because  not 
only  must  the  local  government  spon- 
soring this  program  contribute  half  of 
the  actual  construction  funds,  but  also 
the  local  government  agency  is  encour- 
aging emplo3rment  through  the  perform- 
ance of  its  engineering,  flnancial,  and 
other  planning  activities  prior  to  the 
actual  awarding  of  the  contracts. 

Much  was  said  yesterday  about  the 
type  of  projects  which  are  involved  in 
the  next  round  of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  I  would  like  to  cite  to 
you  some  of  the  projects  on  application 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
California. 

For  instance,  the  East  Qulncy  Services 
District  in  Plumas  County  has  applied 
for  assistance  to  construct  a  new  domes- 
tic water  system.  This  project  is  ready 
to  go  to  bid.  The  district  Is  bonded  to 
Its  capacity  and  if  this  program  is  not 
approved  by  the  Congress,  there  is  little 
or  no  possibility  that  it  can  proceed. 
This  is  the  only  hope  for  this  small 
mountain  community. 

The  question  may  be  raised.  Is  this  a 
boondoggle,  as  some  referred  to  the 
general  pattern  of  accelerated  public 
works  projects,  or  is  this  a  necessary 
project?  I  would  like  to  quote  the  re- 
port to  me  by  the  coxmty's  health  offlcer: 
Tlie  dangers  Inherent  to  a  large  group  of 
private  wells  mixed  In  with  septic  tanks 
have  become  apparent.  Water  samples  taken 
by  us  recently  show  that  the  largest  motel 
In  East  Qulncy.  the  dentist  oOee  and  many 
private  dwellings  are  beginning  to  show  ex- 
cessive contamination.  We  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  very  explosive  situation  from  a  health 
standpoint. 


I 


supportsd  ^ 


^Prn  10 

Th«  greatest  danger  as  I  mwt^.^  . 
the  situatloo  In  this  oommuni^^u 
fectious  hepatitis.    There  is  no  a 
as  to  the  urgency  of  this  project 

Although  the  health  threat  in  t^ 
of  Dorris,  for  Instanoe.  Is  not  ms 
as  in  East  Qulncy,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  new  sewer  and  water  w^^ 
Plumas  County  must  have  a  nwJ'J^ 
lie  health  center.  Shasta  County  iS 
to  expand  two  of  its  hospitals  ^^ 
are  the  types  of  public  works 
believe  can  and  must  be  _  _ 
this  type  of  program  in  the  seven 
Ues  which  I  represent  that  are  riwttl 
for  assistance.  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  estiiBste 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  stataieZ 
in  unemployment  and  if  we  aie  to  m! 
vent  the  serious  unemplojrnient  fhn  fek 
coming  even  more  crucial,  thk  »»♦«-. 
must  create  80,000  new  jobs  everyvZ 
for  the  next  10  years.  We  need  to  enZ 
10  million  jobs  in  the  next  decade  im 
to  provide  employment  for  the  mZ 
people  who  will  be  entering  the  iS 
market  for  the  first  time.  ^^ 

If  we  do  not  provide  these  jobs  m 
these  10  million  young  people  jdn  tti 
ranks  of  the  unemployed,  thiw^  thca  tf 
the  problems  this  Nation  will  fsee  Wt 
think  we  have  trouble  with  im— ^piji,. 
ment  today.  We  think  we  have  tiMMi 
with  delinquency  and  crime  today.  Ai| 
10  million  3roung  people  who  sie  an 
able  to  get  jobs  in  the  first  place  to  Ihi 
rolls  of  the  unemployed  and  tht«K  of  the 
problems  we  will  have  in  the  futon. 

This  question  of  employment  of  om 
Nation's  labor  force  is  the  greatest  pnb- 
lem  this  country  has  to  solve  today.  Hi 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  holding  the  te 
at  presently  unacceptable  levels  oC  m. 
employment.  We  must  reverw  tti 
trend.  Congress  enacted  the  Foil  te> 
ployment  Act  of  1940  and  I  thli±  K  fe 
high  time  for  this  Congress  to  bmC  ii 
responsibilities  of  implementing  tUi  ttt 
Let  us  get  on  with  the  job.  Letusfctsv 
people  back  to  work.  We  can  mski  a 
good  start  here  today. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  site 
in  support  of  the  amendment  froa  (to 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [ICr.  B»> 
lahd]  to  restore  $450  million  to  the  Ml 
under  consideration  to  keep  alive  theip* 
celerated  public  woria  program. 

Opponents  of  this  proposal  scoff  st  the 
idea  that  the  construction  of  nssdid 
public  works  can  help  to  counter  UDOh 
ployment  and  they  label  the  accelentod 
public  works  program  a  boondocfie, 
handout,  and  other  derogatory  tenai. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  relate  what  tM 
public  works  program  did  In  the  ooom^ 
sional  district  that  I  represent  in  OUa 
When  the  authorization  bill  was  enaeM 
last  summer  the  Toledo  area  qualified  k^ 
cause  it  had  suffered  unemploy— ^ 
above  the  6-percent  level  f or  9  of  tti 
previous  12  months.  I  arranged  a  eoB* 
ference  with  the  mayors  of  six  dttas  Mi 
villages  in  the  district  to  explain  the  pn- 
visions  of  the  bill  and  the  procedares  tK 
application.  These  officials,  let  me  m. 
were  Republican  and  Democrat  sOka 
and  I  urged  that  applications  be  AM 
with  all  possible  promptness  because  tb/7 
would  be  considered  on  a  first  oome,  IM 
served  basis. 
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Because  these  officials  responded  with  of  this  program  will  rivm  f..ii  .«h  #  •  , 

.tocrity.  a  number  of  awjtoattons  w«re  consideration  to  aUofSIJefactiS^h^  ^^"ector  is  scheduled  to  start  on  May  6 

filed  and  were  quickly  considered.    TUe  the  additional  hxn^  SbI^^^^S^  «  ^  5^!^/ ^*»»  ^  'Wend  OotS! 

nmM  was   approval   of   four   projects  to  them  f or  exDenStuwT  ^^    ^^"*****  ™«'»*  contributing  $220,000  and  the  local 

ESung  just  over  $2  million  and  provld-         ^ST^HS^^STchalrm.^    ,♦  *  matching  funds  of  $220.000 ?SSi vS SS^ 

U^  .ppn«imately  750  mjui-month.  of  .  pteasSTto^pp^*  S^SSdiLS  Sl'^^'*  man-houiTSiSSSnT^J 

employment.   These  projects,  let  me  em-  for  the  restoration  S  Sso^J^SSS^i  ?"'     ^^^  '^^  ^wn  oTSS^  i. 

oUMtte.  would  not  have  gone  forward  accelerated  nutuJ-^L*  5     2^*^2P  ^  located  in   the   highest  ^iiS^SSSJ? 

SiSS  the  Federaleontribution  under  l^^^tSS^S^'fenU^L^'SS  JT^-i?  S"»^*^^  ^^J  i^S*^^! 

the  AFW  program  because  there  simply  Massachusette   nnnD««f^Jr?^   '"***  tim  of  the  problems  inhet^  in  wk 

^  not  sufficient  local  funds  avaih£te        Y^^y^^^^SS^^yP?^-^  fl»»^  and  iSmberlilSwS^  w- hJS 

to  undertake  them  about  U^neJ?for%'^D^2Sin!?*r.!!!i^  ^^  repeatedly  in  this^SSSt  to  tS^ 

For  those  who  deride  this  program,  and  on  the  other  Ld^ffSf^^*  '"'***'  '**^    industries    and    to    provSe^^ 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  point  out  remark  ha?et^m^?liS?^'  ^^^  through  private  industS  to  toe  f  JS? 

thst  the  employment  picture  in  the  To-  do«uS     This^no?^  >v^h  *  ^T  and  yet  that  challcMehL  m>t  bLl^S 

rjrTu.ssr's^rrSn-j  £r^Z4SpS-?  o?r;r'i'£-SSSlf; 
SSr£ESF£^  .^^t^tSSISi  si.f.^-^^rs^-r.iSrS 

'^•^f"  °',**^  ^f*****  ^^  ^°*»'  I     quote,  not  in  1961  but  in  iSi  communiUes  permanent  impn>v«n«ite 

can  only  reply  that  unemployment  was  «^tl„7  ,  valuable  not  only  to  thei^ves^t  S 

over  the  6-pcrcent  level  for  a  consistent    „  ****  °^  unempiovment  the  entire  area  «»eniseives  but  to 

A.  .  flnid  woTxl  I  would  like  to  mention        iK?.!'.^.'*^  :::;- "  §  S  SSted  suts  7o7i£S,iS^Ti*T 

the  cbaracter  of  these  projecto  and  I  do    Paciflc  County:        •'*  work.                            Americans  like  to 

» for  the  benefit  of  those  who  seem  to        November  imo. ,«  -  mt  rrfjr«Av     w     «,.  . 

hsf*  It  deeply  ingrained  in  their  minds     ,  i>f«nber  iwi .:::::::::  ill  inovD^^J\y.^-  ^*»!t»™an,  I  rise 

that  any  pubUc   works  project  is  un-  ^J**  ?°"°*y=  Sso  SSiVo^  ^  the  amendment  to  add 

needed  and  a  waste  of  the  taxpayw's        if»^<^  i»«> la.o  thl    ^?     ^^.P^^Uc  works  funds  to 

money.  lUe  projects  approvedlS^KStJ        SS^^SJi --- "-  "'  M  JJPPlemental    appropriation    bill. 

Oponty.  Mr.  Chairman,  include  an  addi-        r!SS^  i^       " »  »  Tn^ti    .»,. 

tton  and  remodeling  of  Mercy  Ho^ital        7**"*^  '»" -  - »  »  r*ii^?S*^  ^.  ""^°*«ent  for  the  same 

to  Toledo,  a  water  system  for  Oregon,  Moneys  which  have  been  spent  on  ac-     rSJSSSlirlK       S"PPorted  a  moUon  to 

Obio,  a  flrehouse  and  municipal  building  P^^e^ated  public  works  and  which  will     hTS^f^iv^®.*'",*'"*^  ^^^^  aoceleraUon 

for  Holland.  Ohio,  and  a  water  facility  ^  "P^nt  through  the  addition  of  this    «!!:«?-            \f^  oppose  this  amend- 

for  Msumee,  Ohio.     Although  my  dis-  appropriaUon  are  necessary  to  the  lives     ™  \.      *v.°^,^'®'  °'  Priority.    We  are 

titet  no  longer  qualifies  under  the  pix>-  °'    »nany    families    in    Grays    Harbor    JSJ  fuT"  i^S^*^  through  the  session 

ir«n.  I  have  complete  confidence— based  bounty.    Pacific    County,    and    Lewis    u«~»!r^  ^  "^®  second  matter  of  any 

upon  the  superior  administraUon  of  ac-  County  in  my  Stote  of  Washington.            ™Portance    we    have    had    before    us. 

edersted  public  works  by  Mr.  Batt  and  As  you  are  aU  weU  aware,  the  forests    ^^"1^  °^^  matters  that  should  be 

hH  sasodates— that  other  worthy  and  Products  industries  have  had  major  diffi-    If^    .S®***  °'  "^  ^ne.    This  amend- 

bsdly  needed  projects  will  go  forward  in  <^^^^  and  employment  has  been  steadilv    ?*?,   ***°^  >*50  million  to  an  ah-eady 

emy  part  of  the  United  States,  projects  declining.    AutomaUon  has  reachedtoto     £?tlJ  ™®^^  '^  «*<>  ^«y.  very  UtUe 

whkh  are  needed  but  which  in  turn  need  ^^  areas  and  woriters  have  been  dls-     j^Jit^'^Lf^^'^'^  unemployment  in  the 

JJerjJ  assistance.     Finally  and  most  P^^cd    by    machines.      Unemployment    S?^.  ^^5*  *  "^^  P'^^«''« '<>' '^hlch 

^T^^,}^   construction   of    these  compensation  has  been  used  up  in  many    ^      f  -.^T^  ^  appropriate  the  addl- 

Vt^eeU  will  provide  badly  needed  em-  instances.    Therefore,  the  problem  before    i^.!w^°  million  have  not  been  Justi- 

Viofmmt   opportunities    for    men    and  "»  ^  cither  work,  public  assistance   or         ,   ^^^^^^^  specificity.    We  are  given 

•0B»«  who  want  to  work  but  who  find  «tarve.    My  district  prefers  to  work     I     °'^  *  l^  **'  '^^'^  and  a  list  of  projects 

It  so  difficult  to  get  jobs.                    ^^  think  it  would  be  Inte^stiS^toWS  from    !??<^  °' ^^^^h  are  swimming  iJoolisS 

Mr.   BENNETT    of    B«chigan.      Mr  a  letter  which  I  njceived  from  tiie  Oyster    f.t       JL^^/^'  control  centers  and  the 

aslrman.  I  favor  Uie  amendment  to  re-  Workers  Union  which  says  among  other    ^\  *?®  failure  to  speU  out  In  detaU 

itoce  $450  million  to  this  bill  for  the  ac-  things:                              ^           ^  °"^^    what  these  projects  are  can  only  indi- 

odffated  public  works  program.    I  sup-  Oondiuon*  are  tbe  same  aU  over  th«  s^f^     '^  .i  ^f *  ^*^  information  is  either  uu- 

^rted  the  original  accelerated  puS^  S^ite  a  few  people* ^t^^^^Sj  ptt    ^^^''''JV^   ^«   '^ture   were 

•wta  legislation  when  it  passed  the  Con-  "™«' P«"»»»I*  *  to  6  days  percMnUx                 Known,   would   be   extremely   question - 

PW8  last  year  and  I  feel  that  the  fiiii  Th«  r.«i«*  —        .    ^                                *"^®-    Further,  the  President  has  been 

«oant  therein  authored  ^CW^  mSSiS?  f^  Jh"  '^^^  yesterday  that    given  excessive  discretion  to  selwt  loS^ 

ibouW  now  be  approved^            ^^^  SJ^t^  .i?**"  JJ",  ""^"*^-    ^^   ^    "ons  of  his  own  choosing  to IS^r  with 

I  must  say   Mr   ChahTnan    th-f  ♦»,  m^^^^J^^  Particular  projects  in  my    projects.                         ^       '*^**'  ^^^ 

EEam.  «>'f«  as^t'^'Sd  'to 'n^!  ^t  "S^fol^l'^  authori«d:°^  This  is  not  a  program  which  as  a  mat- 
'Weral  projecto.  has  not  wofked^t  munis'  i«!.i„h  '  ^*^-  *  ™all  com-  ter  of  priority  of  importance  should 
-ttsfactorily  in  iny  distolct.    ?h^  Sj    S?JSi  ^L^  "i.ff^'  ""^  '^'^^    commend  Itself  to  the  iESeri^  ^^e 

»«T  county,  cl^and  oier  SSTclS  ^L^t^^JiTLT'^^'''^'^:  ?^^«^«'^'*°»ent  in  its  pJSStlS™; 

projects  in  the  12th  District  of  MlcwSn  uMnf^^Lf  ^  *  ^*  "*•  *»'  favoring  certain  congressional  districts 

'hlch  I  repre«nt  wSS^fX  mtet  S  ^^^S^^LT^  F^^^'^  formeriy  as  it  does,  will  do  UtUe  for  Xge  iSban 

J  the  criteria  provided  f o^uSS  tS  ^b^  ^^r^'f'T''^'  ^''/^  *"^^  '^^^^  ^^  "^  ^or  thelrStton  ^ 

Uw_«dIhopewIththeaddlti^7uS;  ^^^^y!^t^' i,T'Z!!.F'^)'^  employment  opportunities  is  the  great^ 

provided  for  In  this  amendment  that  bondinT^.f h«2L  *  *  T?**  °'  **■  *S^  ^^^^^  Individuals  are  most  deeply 

^projects  Will  receive  thewMiderT-  of  $iJw»  ^?^f°L^''*^*^  '"™>«  affected  by  population  and  tecSioloS 

SS'SSt?';^^^^"^'^^^**^^^    ?Se  ti^^JI^l^^^^Vri^"^:^::  "^^/*,!f^     Even  worse,   this  pr^S 

^  District  of  Michigan  is  one  of  the  the  ImTto^  S^^w  il-.^      *  ^*  ^  ****  a  shameful  delusion.    Once  it 

SS?--"-"-^^  S!S£{SZ»-  ;i^-.^c:^.o,^^^o„ 

"tt  anywhere  else  In  the  country,    i        SecMid   in  thT  «•*       T^  ^'^®  amendment  should  be  rejected 
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tart  iM>ted  for  it  Is  flntohing  what  they 
Mtmxi.  See  %  thing  throuch.  And  that 
is  what  we  are  being  called  upon  to  do 
today.    PInlah  the  Job. 

Tlite  apipropriation  is  authorised. 
Mow  let  us  TDte  it  It  is  greatly  needed, 
xnunplovinent  has  decreased  somewhat 
this  last  month.  We  aU  bope  it  con- 
Unties.  But  it  is  not  going  to  dist^ipear 
oremight.  We  saw  last  year  what 
needed  to  be  done  and  we  had  the  nerre 
then  to  Tote  a  program  to  do  It.  Let 
us  finish  that  program  by  voting  the  re- 
maining funds  authorised.  Besides  a 
stimulation  for  the  economy  and  a  help 
for  the  unemployed,  it  will  help  satisfy 
our  natlonsJ  needs  for  construction  of 
easenUal  public  faciliUes.  Further,  we 
owe  it  to  the  communities  that  have  been 
led  to  expect  the  approiHiation,  and  that 
have  gone  ahead  in  almost  assured  an- 
ticipation of  our  m>propriaUon.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  applicants  were 
ready  or  almost  so  for  participation  in 
the  first  appropriatlMi.  But  that  money 
could  go  Just  so  far.  and  some  had  to 
wait  or  give  up  their  projects. 

Por  example— just  to  take  one  in- 
stance— In  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  program  administered  by 
the  UJB.  Public  Health  Service— one  of 
the  grant-in-aid  programs  participat- 
ing in  this  program — there  Is  a  reported 
bacUog  of  2«4  projects  costing  $259,262.- 
300  and  requesting  $127,297,427  in  ac- 
celerated public  works  assistance.  We 
cannot  help  all  these  applicants,  but 
we  can  help  some.  If  we  appropriate 
this  money,  as  we  should,  some  $56  mil- 
lion would  be  allocated  to  the  HiH-Bur- 
ton  program  for  construction  of  these 
projects. 

Bejrond  this,  there  is  the  pennanent 
employment  that  follows  from  operation 
of  every  medical  facility. 

We  expect  others  to  honor  their  obli- 
gations to  us;  let  us  honor  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  country.  Vote  the  remainder 
of  the  accelerated  public  woiks  au- 
thorization and  stimulate  the  chain 
effect  of  increased  onployment  and  con- 
struction of  needed  public  works.  Do 
not  let  the  communities  look  in  vain  to 
us  for  help.  Do  not  let  us  slam  the  doors 
in  their  faces.  Let  us  complete  what 
we  started  and  put  people  to  work  today. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  restoration  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bin  for  fiscal  year 
1963  of  $450  million  to  finance  public 
works  projects  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962. 

In  1962  the  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  $900  million  and  in  that  year 
we  appropriated  the  first  $400  million  to 
get  the  public  works  projects  imderway 
in  a  great  elTort  to  meet  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  appropriate  $450  million  today  we  will 
but  fulfill  the  expectation  we  created  in 
1962,  namely,  that  we  are  concerned 
with  unemployment  and  that  we  will  do 
something  about  it.    That  is  the  issue 

facins  ua  now.  "We  have  an  opportunity 
to  relieve  the  stress  of  unemployment  in 

seriously  depressed  areas  in  the  United 

states  and  to  eonstruet  useful  and 
meanlncful  pubUe  work  in-ojects 
throughout  the  country. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  suMwri  a  resto- 
raUon  of  $450  mllUon  to  the  supple- 
mental approprlatkjoa  Mil  and  I  urge 
each  Member  of  the  Bonn  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  support  It  aa  welL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OLxvn  P.  BoLTOMl  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolaio]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bouufo]. 

The  quesUon  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boi.ani>  and 
Mr.  Bow. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  202.  noes 
172. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


^prUi$ 


iCi 


Omct  or  TKl   BSCKXTAaT 

Educational  television  facilities 
For  grants  to  assist  in  constructloa  of  edu- 
cational television  broiulcastlnc  facilities,  ss 
authorlxad  by  part  rt  of  Utis  m  of  tlie  Oom- 
municatlons  Act  of  1B84  (76  Stat.  64).  and 
for  related  salaries  and  ezpeoMs.  to  remain 
available  until  sxpended.  %lJbO0fiO0.  of  wblcb 
not  to  exceed  SVS.OOO  sliall  be  avaUable  for 
such  aalarlee  and  expenses  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Chahman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Onaows:  On 
page  10.  line  14.  strike  out  Ilnea  14  tbroucb 
23.  "^ 


Ui.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  knocks  out  $1,500,000.  I  say 
to  those  of  you  who  are  for  economy  that 
this  is  a  good  place  to  vote  yea.  To  those 
Of  you  who  favor  trying  to  help  the  Presi- 
dent balance  the  budget,  that  is  a  good 
place  to  vote  yea. 

I  have  examined  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  testimony  given  before 
the  committee,  and  I  find  that  the  delay 
of  this  appropriation  win  not  hurt  the 
national  picture  at  all.  This  does  not 
involve  a  program  to  provide  more  Jobs 
to  get  America  moving.  This  is  to  try  to 
provide  more  educational  facilities  and 
stations. 

We  are  already  making  fine  progress 
in  connection  with  educational  television 
stations  without  Federal  assistance. 
Most  of  the  States  of  the  Natkm  already 
have  very  fine  programs  in  educational 
television.  TTiis  new  Federal  program 
will  eventually  be  a  $32  miUion  program. 
I  checked  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  this 
morning  as  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
able  to  spend  this  money  right  now.  and 
1  want  to  quote  from  ttie  record  of  the 

committee  hearing,  on  page  440,  where 
the  witness  from  the  Deptrtment  of 

Health.  Education,  and  ^7elfare  was  tes- 
tifylnflr.  He  said:  "We  can  pitt  tnis 
money  to  use  very  quickly." 


I  called  up  this  moniing  and 

the  people  and  asked  them  »i 

not  they  had  their  reguUtioi»«r^r.* 
you  wiU  find  they  need  \n  ^^-rm^m 
with  this  proposal  to  «end  uSS 
They  advised  us  that  they  hoJedSS 
the  regulations  out  by  JuneisT 

I  submit  to  you  that  they  '^"-irt— i 
this  money  in  any  sensible  mannsS? 
Ing  this  fiscal  year  if  they  donot C 
any  regulation  out    This  is  Jwt  a  S 
way  to  help  balance  the  budget  a 
and  to  cut  down  on  this 
ing. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 1^. 
In  opposition  to  the  amen^tot  7 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  ph»<Z* 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimo«S 
sent  that  all  debate  on  the  paragraDliS 
all  amendments  thereto  dose  ioTiZ! 
utes.  ^"' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeelloate 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fin 
Texas?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bfr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  t 
the  pending  amendment  wlU  be  «■■*' 
I  tfiare  the  gentleman's  posltloQ  tiMlvt 
want  to  save  a  little  money.  The  botei 
estimate  was  for  $3  miUion.  Youreii^ 
mlttee.  recognizing  the  facts  of  Ufc  ». 
duced  it  to  $1,600,000. 

Of  all  the  popular  programs  la  i^ 
field  of  communication  and  televMm, 
this  is  the  most  popular.  Tbeaeanat»! 
profit  organizations.  Tliey  hiehidi  yov 
achools.  colleges,  your  educatkmal  aM 
yxxa  nonprofit  organisations  whkh  u% 
interested.  This  requires  a  matdHH 
amount  of  60-60  for  new  a 
Where  you  assist  an  established 
the  amount  Is  75  percent. 

There    are    S24    ehann^  __ 

There  are  76  educational  televistaB  Ha. 
tions  now.  Do  ywx  know  how  many  i^ 
plications  are  pending?  There  an  M 
now  pending,  clamoring  to  get  In  H* 
program. 

Who  are  they?  LltUe  statiomf  fti 
Your  colleges,  your  high  schooh.  Ml 
your  educational  institutions,  ttm  b 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us.  I  rtiiwiHi 
hope  the  pending  amendment  wlD  bi 
defeated. 

Mr.  McCIiORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  afl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  golto* 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  _ 
ment  identical  to  the  one  that  is 
ing. 

I  rise  in  siipport  of  the  pending 

ment.    This  is  a  new  program,  it  is 
ting  the  Congress  Involved  in  someL    , 
that  will  cost  a  k>t  more  than  is  ladl- 
cated  by  this  bill  and  report. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Does  the  gentlcMa 
know  of  anything  good  on  this  carta 
that  does  not  cost  money? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  know  everytbiag 
costs  money,  but  it  has  to  be  paid  lor 
in  money,  according  to  my  theory.  Ibi 

only  difference   between   that  rule  aai 
tiie  one  wbicli  aeems  to  prevail  ben  li 

that  here  jou  are  authodztny  mooef  ti 
be  Q>ent  without  reeognliing  thai  the 

bills  bave  to  be  paid  eventually. 

In  addition  we  bave  State  procraai 

for  educational  TV  which  are  in  opoa* 
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Han.  and  we  should  have  faith  in  the 

mates  to  assume  their  prerogaUves  and 

rMDonsiblUtles. 

^n»s  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

Kgntleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Xbs  Chair  reoogniaes  the  gentleman 
fiom  minols  [Mr.  McClobt]. 

Ifr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  my  this,  that  the  program  which  is 
being  initiated  here  today  Is  not  merely 
one  involving  the  construction  of  TV 
stations  and  the  improving  of  TV  sta- 
tions as  was  indicated  by  the  report  and 
\U  the  legislation  authorizing  this  pro- 
gram. But  also  the  question  was  raised 
in  the  hearings  in  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  stations.  The  suggestion 
«M  m*de  ^  ^^  committee  hearings 
tliat  these  stations  were  to  be  operated 
by  the  local  communities  and  by  private 
fuxuls.  Whenever  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  gets  into  the  operation  of  TV.  the 
fMteral  Oovemment  will  control  its  out- 
put and  take  over  programing.  I  think 
those  that  say  we  do  not  want  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion recognise  here  and  now  that  we  are 
eftsUlshing  a  precedent  in  regard  to  this 
pitigram.  These  stations  are  going  to 
have  to  be  operated,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  ipend  Federal  money,  we  want  to  con- 
trol them. 

Mr.  KARRIS .  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit.  I  would  like  to  say,  since  this  leg- 
islation was  reported  from  our  commit- 
tee, tmder  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it 
does  not  permit  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  spend  any  funds  at  all  in  the  opera- 
tion of  these  faclllUes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.    I  recognize  that 

Mr.  HARRIS.  These  are  construction 
funds  only  on  a  matching  basis. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  recogrUse  that,  too, 
but  these  facilities  cannot  be  operated 
without  any  funds  to  operate  them,  and 
It  will  compel  us  at  a  later  time  to  as- 
sume huge  exi>endltures  for  the  opera- 
tloD  of  these  programs.  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  fundamental  question. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chaixman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  statement  has 
been  made  here  that  there  are  200  ap- 
plications. I  want  to  set  the  record 
straight  I  checked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
this  morning.  They  do  not  have  the 
first  single  application,  because  they  have 
not  gotten  any  regulations  out  by  which 
^  they  can  accept  any  applications. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  appUcations  must 
»o  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. They  are  the  ones  that  have 
the  200  applicaUons. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  This  appropriation  is 
for  the  Department  ot  Healtb.  Bducatlon. 

»nd   Welfare    for    $1.5   million   for   2 
months,  and  they  do  not  have  any  way 

to  spend  It. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolaitoI. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairmazx.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  There 
are  76  educational  television  channels 
now  in  operation  and  there  are  200 
applications  pendlivs,  not  before  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  but  before  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  the  agency  that 
licenses  television  stations.  This  pro- 
gram was  passed  In  May  of  last  year.  It 
was  passed  overwhelmingly  by  this 
House.  It  came  out  of  the  committee 
chalrmaned  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!. 
and  It  clearly  provides  against  any  Fed- 
eral interference  with  the  operation  of 
these  stations.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Deflclencies,  went  Into  this  In 
the  hearings.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
programs  we  have  for  television  In  Amer- 
ica. This  Is  one  area  where  we  can  help 
education  reach  all  of  America,  especial- 
ly in  areas  where  it  is  dlfDcult  to  get 
programs.  This  is  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grams we  have,  and  this  House  has  gone 
overwhelmingly  on  record  in  favor  of  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  vote  down 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PUC1N8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
frtxn  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  particular  support  for  edu- 
cational TV  and  for  the  assistance  to 
educational  TV  contained  in  this  bill. 
Yesterday  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  indicated  that  he 
was  fearful  of  appropriating  funds  to 
support  the  construction  of  educational 
television  broadcasting  facilities.  Among 
the  reasons  he  cited  was  the  likelihood 
that  local  communities  would  be  tmable 
to  find  operating  funds  and  would  look 
to  Washington  for  help,  thus  ofTerlng 
the  opportunity  of  thought  control. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  an- 
swering these  fears  than  to  read  a  letter 
which  I  received  only  yesterday  from 
Mr.  Harry  D.  Lamb,  Director  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  TV  education  station 
WGTE-TV.    I  can  certainly  say  that  the 
contents  of  this  letter  and  the  unstint- 
ing and  unselfish  efforts  of  local  dtizois 
in  the  Toledo  area  are  the  very  reason 
that  I  support  the  appropriation  for  edu- 
cational TV  contained  in  the  bill: 
ToLBDO  Pusuc  Schools, 
Toledo.  Ohio,  April  5.  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  Lttdlow  Asklct, 
House  of  Repreae  ntattves, 
Washin^on,  D.O. 

OsAR  8n.  Ths  Dnlvenlty  of  Toledo  and 

the  Toledo  pul>Uo  ■chools  Are  currently  «Je- 
fraylng     all     oosta     of     operating     '^OTB-XV 

(Channel  SO-UHT).  the  Greater  Toledo  Edu- 
cational Telerlilon  Foundation  station.   The 

Toledo  public  school  system  supplies  sU  paid 
■taff.  and  the  vmlyerslty  suppUee  boosliia, 
heat,    Ught.     power.     In     addltloa.    ItUdred 

CoweU,  staUon  aianager,  and  a  member  of 


my  department,  trains  imlversity  stiadsnts 
in  Btation  operation  and  production  and 
announcing.  The  engineering  staff,  botb 
holders  of  flrst-clsas  radlo-tetovlalon  Uoanaes, 
also  In  my  department  and  paid  by  the 
board  of  education,  gives  farUisr  tratning 
to  the  unlrerslty  students  enroUed  tor  credit. 
From  the  enclosed  program  schedule  you 
can  see  the  type  of  thing  done:  daytime 
broadcasts  to  schools  with  the  onphasls  on 
French  language  and  nii^ittlme  programs 
obtained  from  our  afllllatlon  with  the  Na- 
tional KTV  and  Radio  Center,  New  Tork 
City.  It  Is  underwritten  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, but  we  pay  geoo  a  month  for  their 
program  service.  Afllllatlon  also  made  us 
eligible  for  the  grant  of  a  videotape  recorder 
and  $10,000  worth  of  videotape — total  value 
approximately  $60,000. 

Our  problem  Is  this:  we  are  operating 
(with  the  permission  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munloatlons  Commission)  at  lees  than  our 
fuU  power  of  1  kilowatt.  Our  effective  radi- 
ated signal  power  is  only  0.0390  kUowatt  vis- 
ual, and  0.160  kUowatt  aural,  with  an  anten- 
na 190  feet  above  sea  level.  Our  signal 
reaches  aU  of  Toledo  satisfactorily,  but  it 
does  not  serve  the  36-mile  radius  area  that  It 
should  serve  to  satisfy  FCC.  Our  original  ap- 
plication promised  an  antenna  height  of  600 
feet  above  average  terrain  and  that  Is  the 
height  needed  to  cover  the  area.  Tou  ean  ap- 
preciate the  reluctance  of  Toledo  school  peo- 
ple to  expend  money  to  serve  southeastern 
Michigan  and  rural  communities  In  a  26- 
mlle  radius  that  Includes  Fremont  and  Bowl- 
ing Oreen,  especially  when  Bowling  Oreen 
State  University  Itself  is  readying  Itself  for 
broadcasts  over  V70BU-TV,  channel  70-URF. 
The  convenient  solution  would  be  to  receive 
Federal  grants  as  provided  in  the  act  passed 
by  the  87th  Congress  in  the  amoxint  of  $33 
mUllon  to  the  States  on  a  matftMng  basis 
for  construction  and  Improvement  of  ETV 
facilities. 

Sincerely, 

D. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Oxbbons]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

WAT.ASTBH    AMD   SJIFKWMS 

For  an  additional  amotmt  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses",  $813300. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  numt>er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  ThOius],  a 
question  or  two. 

Is  this  $812,300  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  necessary— all  of  this 
amoimt — ^in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
White  House  and  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  have  taken  over  the 
screening  of  the  summer  employment  of 
high  school  and  college  students?  Can 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  help  me  out 
on  this? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so,  but 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  my 
able  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Oaossl.  does  not  need  too  much 

lielp.     Thia  appUes.  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, (mly  to  two  items:  one  Is  tbe  Pay 

Act,  Which  was  passed  l^  the  House. 
We  reduced  that  by  5  percent. 

They  are  now  moving  Into  a  new 
building  that  tbey  have  been  trying  to 

Obtain  for  the  last  25  or  30  yeara.    They 
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are  movlnc  out  of  the  old  Pension  BuUd- 
ijag  In  tbe  District  of  Columbia. 

Tb«  remaining  part  of  the  money  is 
for  furniture,  and  ve  cut  the  furniture 
reqoMt  about  In  half. 

icr.  OR068.  The  gentlenuui  has  not 
helped  me  out  on  the  question  I  a^ed. 

Is  the  gentleman  convinced  now  that 
the  Civn  Service  Commission  is  going  to 
screen  the  Civil  Service  applicants  for 
soimner  employment  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  or  are  they  going  to  be  screened 
by  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  the  White  House? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Gross,  let  me  erive 
you  my  best  judgment.  It  Is  my  xuider- 
standing  that  it  will  be  handled  Just  like 
it  has  been  handled  before,  under  Civil 
Service.  You  write  over  there  and  ask 
them  to  give  this  chap  or  this  boy  or 
young  lady  or  younR  woman  a  Job,  and 
they  give  him  or  her  the  test  to  determine 
whether  he  or  she  can  type  or  file.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  handled  under  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  the  understanding 
of  the  gentleman  that  these  applicants 
will  be  screened  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  can  depend  on  that 
from  here  on  out? 

Instead  of  sending  those  who  write  to 
us  and  apply  for  summer  employment 
to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
or  the  White  House,  we  can,  on  the  word 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texasrsend  them 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with 
assurance  that  their  applications  will 
be  prooessed  there? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  If  I  can  help  my  friend 
any,  please  can  on  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlH 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BOUSING   AND    BOMS  nXANCS  AGKNCT 

HouHng  for  the  elderly  fund 
For  an  additioiua  smount  tor  the  revolv- 
ing fund  establlabed  pursuant  to  section  302 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (la 
VA.C.  ITOlq  eC  aeq.).  $35,000,000. 

Mr.  SISK.  l£r.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  few  mo- 
ments to  direct  a  couple  of  questions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  handling  this  par- 
ticular bill  having  to  do  with  the  record 
of  the  HHFA  and  particularly  of  the 
CFA  regarding  elderly  hoiislng. 

I  would  like  to  call  his  attention  to 
page  713  of  the  hearings.  In  this  par- 
ticular bill  apparently  we  are  adding 
$25  million  to  the  revolving  fund  which 
the  Agency  has  for  direct  loans  for  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly. 

Mi.  THOMAS.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  it  further  correct  that 
this  raises  the  total  to  $250  million  tn 
this  fund? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No.  sir.  It  raises  total 
appropriations  to  the  fund  to  $150  mil- 
lion. The  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations was  Increased  from  $125  to  $225 
minion  last  faD. 

Mr.  SISK.   To  $150  mHUon? 

Mr.THOBCAS.   Tes. 


Mr.  SISK.  Permit  me  to  a^  ttie  gen- 
tleman what  kind  of  a  case  the  depart- 
ment made  In  view  of  this  table  to  which 
I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  idilch 
appears  on  page  713  where  over  the  life 
of  section  202,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
1960  Housing  Act.  they  have  apparently 
completed  12  projects  for  a  total  unit 
capacity  of  657  units,  to  other  words, 
apparently,  they  can  house  around  1,200 
people,  assuming  these  are,  let  us  say, 
married  people. 

They  have  actually  Invested  $6,163,000. 
I  ask  these  questions  not  because  I  want 
to  criticize  this  program;  I  was  for  this 
program.  I  think  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  this  program.  But  I  have  some  con- 
cern about  the  administration  of  this 
program  in  the  department  downtown 
and  I  am  curious  to  know  how  they  ctm 
justify  an  increase  In  the  revolving  fimd 
in  the  face  of  the  history  of  the  activities 
so  far. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate my  friend's  statement,  axid  he  is 
making  a  good  statement  and  asking 
some  very  intelligent  questions  which 
are  for  the  good  of  the  membership  of 
the  House.  But  you  must  remember 
that  this  is  a  limited  program.  Hie  only 
subsidy  Invloved  in  this  program  is  the 
difference  between  the  conventional  in- 
terest rate  and  the  Interest  rate  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  Is  3%  percent  un- 
der the  statute. 

Here  is  what  we  have  done.  I  think 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator  has  done 
a  very  good  Job.  We  have  cautioned 
them  time  and  time  and  time  again  to  go 
slowly  and  to  make  sure  they  know  what 
they  are  doing.  Here  is  the  reason  for 
that.  In  the  first  place  these  loans  are 
for — ^how  long?  Up  to  50  years.  Think 
about  that. 

These  are  nonprofit.  So  this  is  a  pay- 
back. It  is  iDerf  ectly  easy  to  go  back  into 
your  section  or  my  section  or  somebody 
else's  section  and  build  a  nice  house,  but 
we  have  to  consider  cost  because  these 
people  who  are  going  to  live  in  these 
houses  are  not  millionairea.  They  have 
to  pay  it  back.  So  we  have  cautioned 
the  Agency  to  go  slowly  and  screen  them. 
We  have  asked  further.  "Do  you  have 
anybody  that  even  looks  as  though  he 
is  going  to  be  in  default  on  any  of  these 
projects  that  are  already  built?"  They 
have  a  good  many  under  construction, 
niey  said.  "No.  the  loans  are  all  being 
paid  on  time  and  everything  looks  100 
percent  sound." 

Mr.  SISK.  The  point  that  I  am  mak- 
ing is  how  much  of  this  is  going  into 
administratkm?  I  am  going  to  call 
attention  later  on  in  this  bill— I  think 
it  is  page  37 — to  the  fact  that  we  are 
Increasing  the  amount  of  money  sub- 
stantially for  administrative  expenses, 
and  I  am  wondering  if  all  we  have  down 
there  is  a  group  of  people  who  are  spend- 
ing the  money  administratively,  because 
believe  you  me.  when  we  look  at  the 
record — and  I  spent  several  years  on 
projects  for  the  elderly  and  have  some 
real  concern  on  this  program.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  building  houses  for  these 
aged  people  who  need  this  type  of 
hooatng. 

Mr.  THOMAS.   May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  your  committee  wm  watch  these 
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administratlTe  costs  and  see  that  cim. 
nickel  that  shotikl  not  be  maA  «ta^ 
be  spent.  ^^^?* 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  tH  tf  ^ 
who  strongly  support  this  diteet^^ 
for  housing  for  the  elderly  Prt«ram«Z 
to  see  It  work  and  we  want  to  le^ 
administered  and  carried  out  bTijI 
responsible  agency  so  that  it  will  »!! 
vide  the  benefits  to  the  needy  dtew 
they  urgently  need  and  It  was  the  taS 
of  Congress  to  provide  when  wetlonS 
was  added  to  the  act  in  IflW. 

I  think  the  record  of  action  reT«^^ 
by  this  discussion  is  deplorable  <T^ 
accomplishments  have  not  scratched  £ 
surface  of  the  need.  This  national  na! 
ord  wovUd  not  be  creditable  if  it  had  bn 
accomplished  in  only  one  major  i^ 
let  alone  50  States.  I  think  we  mm 
demand  that  this  program  proceed  m 
authorized  and  that  it  be  pteced  In  tte 
hands  of  people  irtio  will  carry  it  oat 
I  urgently  request  that  the  rt 
committees,  the  Appropriations 
tee  which  is  recommending  this 
appropriation,  and  the  Banking  mi 
Currency  Committee  with  jurisdletlBB 
over  housing,  find  out  what  is  wrong  ad 
see  that  it  Is  corrected.  This  pragrw 
can  be  soimdly  administered  and  I  d> 
not  propose  that  we  stand  by  and  see  II 
turned  into  a  fiasco  at  the  expense  of  the 
elderly  who  desperately  need  deeot 
housing  at  a  rental  cost  within  tbdr 
limited  resources. 

My  comments  are  based  not  only  ea 
the  plcayunish  record  revealed  by  tte 
committee  hearings,  but  upon  my  per> 
sonal  experience  in  trying  to  hdp  «Uy 
some  important  projects  in  CaUfomia. 
I  am  referring  to  two  housing  for  the 
elderly  projects,  one  in  my  home  cfty 
of  Fresno,  and  the  other  In  Los  AnHti 
both  of  which  desperately  need  tbtH 
direct  loans  to  prevent  enforced  incKaaei 
in  rental  charges  which  wlU  price  tUi 
housing  out  of  the  reach  of  the  pen-  j 
sioners  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

Ih  Fresiu)  we  have  a  major  project 
which  is  better  than  97  percent  occupM 
and  in  which  tenants  are  wen  bonad, 
securely  cared  for.  contented,  and  vdi 
served.  It  is  housing  approximately  1.IN 
elderly  persons — almost  as  many  as  tbi 
entire  direct  loan  program  throoghogt 
the  Nation  has  thus  far  housed.  TMl 
project  was  economically  built  and  is  be- 
ing economically  administered.  Ttk 
housing  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$8,200  per  living  unit,  which  is  aboirt 
$3,000  per  unit  less  than  the  avengi 
commitment  per  unit  under  the  dlieet 
loan  program  and  is  about  $1,200  per 
unit  less  than  the  average  of  costs  of 
projects  in  operation  under  the  progna 
as  reported  here  today.  On  the  baali  d 
average  costs  under  commitments,  the 
sponsors  of  this  project  saved  more  tbaa 
$1,600,000  in  building  this  sound  project 
Yet  with  aU  this,  this  project  has  been 
unable  to  get  a  loan  in  an  amount  sad 
under  terms  which  wotild  make  It  flnaa- 
cially  feasible  or  possible  of  aooeptanee. 
The  endless  terms  and  conditions  and 
provisos,  the  additional  gxiarantees  sod 
reserves,  the  limitless  redtape  which  I 
have  encountered  and  personally  wit- 
nessed in  endless  months  of  negotlstiM 
are  incredible  and  transcend  my 
standing  of  blind  bureaucracy.    Jn 
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^njon,  the  refusal  of  the  agency  to  de- 
Sot  any  feasible  or  workable  loan  for 
S  project  K  eompleteU  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  providing  a  pn- 
l^m  of  lOO-percent  flnanetng  for  these 
C^ts  and  is  driving  to  the  wall  this 
coing  proven  haven  for  senior  cltlBens. 
The  same  sponsor  has  completed  a 
gjBiilsr  project  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  there  is  every  Indication  it  can  be 
immediately  filled  with  elderly  tenants  at 
rental  rates  which  would  be  possible  un- 
der the  favorable  interest  of  a  direct 
loan,  but  there  Is  also  every  indication  it 
never  will  get  the  chance  to  get  such  a 
loan  unless  the  viewpoint  and  organiza- 
tion and  activities  of  the  agency  ad- 
Bilnistering  this  program  are  radically 
sltered,  by  direct  surgery  if  necessary. 

I  have  tried  to  be  patient  and  to  wlth- 
boid  criticism  and  give  the  agency  a 
cl)«iice  to  smooth  out  procedures  and 
establish  policy,  but  my  patience  is  com- 
pletely exhausted.  I  want  this  program 
to  go  forward  and  I  urgently  request  the 
Congress  to  see  that  it  does. 

Iff.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Ur.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  if  it 
ia  not  tnie  that  there  is  at  least  one  proj- 
ect in  his  district,  very  effldenUy  built, 
which  has  resulted  in  probably  the  low- 
est occupancy  charge  to  any  of  the  old 
people?  This  Agency  seems  through  ad- 
ministrative expense  to  have  given  the 
project  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  con- 
cern; and  if  t2ils  is  typical  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  administration  of  this 
part  of  the  act.  the  whole  matter  should 
be  looked  at  very  carefxilly. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  SISK  Of  course,  this  is  the  whole 
point  of  the  position  I  have  taken.  I  am 
for  the  basic  program  which  we  enacted 
or  which  I  thought  Congress  had  in  mind 
when  we  passed  the  1960  Housing  Act. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Woolner  before 
Mr.  Tbomas'  subcommittee  went  into 
this  matter  In  the  hearings.  They  found 
that  not  Includlug  any  land  or  other 
ItsBS  that  go  Into  the  cost,  the  struc- 
tural cost  was  almost  $S.SO0  per  unit, 
which  means,  when  you  add  a  reason- 
able land  value  that  it  runs  up  to  about 
$11,000  per  unit.  We  have  in  California 
two  projects  at  the  present  time  which 
have  been  constructed,  including  land 
cost,  for  leas  than  $8300  per  unit,  and 
stUl,  because  of  administrative  problems 
and  apparent  confusion  In  the  Agency 
they  refuse  to  approve  the  projects. 
The  fact  is  that  I  question  whether  they 
even  know  where  they  are  going  in  the 
Agency.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
any  reasonable  consideration  on  these 
particular  projects. 

I  might  say  that  the  two  projects  we 
have  in  California  will  house  almost 
twice  as  many  people  as  the  total  num- 
ber of  people  that  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  aU  these  12  completed  proJecU 
throughout  the  United  Statea.  yet  the 
unit  cost  of  the  California  project  is  over 
11.000  per  unit  lower  than  the  unit  cost 
of  the  12  approved  projeeta. 
cnc — sae 


Mr.  R008KVELT.  I  thank  any  friend. 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
chalnnan  of  the  subcommittee  that  I 
hope  he  will  look  into  this  problem^bout 
which  my  friend  from  CaUfomia  has 
been  talking  because  I  think  the  actual 
purpose  and  Intent  of  the  legialatton  la 
not  taking  place  in  these  projects  and 
that  we  are  actually  hurting  the  elderly 
people  we,  in  the  Congress,  are  trying  to 
help.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  look  into 
it 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  can  assure  him  your  subcom- 
mittee will  go  into  it  from  every  angle. 
They  are  occupying  12  finished  units  now 
with  some  21  under  construction.  We 
will  At  aside  some  time,  and  Invite  both 
of  you  to  come  before  the  committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Acqfunmoif  akd  cowBiauuiioir  or  radio 

FACIUnCB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "AcqulsiUon 
and  construction  of  radio  facilities",  $6300,- 
000,  to  remain  available  untU  ezpeiMlad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  concerning  this  $5,800,000 
for  the  acquisition  and  construction 
of  radio  facilities  for  the  USIA.  Do 
I  correctly  imderstand  that  this  win 
result  in  a  project  of  $20  million  or  more, 
and  that,  although  you  want  to  appro- 
priate nearly  $6  million,  there  is  no 
signed  agreement  as  of  now  for  this 
project,  the  erection  of  these  radio  fa- 
cUlties  in  either  the  Philippines  or  the 
Ryukyus?       

Mr.  ROONET.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  First  I  should  say  that 
up  to  this  minute  as  far  as  I  know  there 
has  been  no  signed  agreement  with  the 
Philippine  Government  There  are  three 
poaslble  locations  for  this  facility.  The 
committee  recona|mends  the  appropria- 
tion here  of  the  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary and  needed  to  be  obligated  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  for  the  location  which 
would  be  the  lowest  Oft  these  in  total 
coat.  If  this  short-wave  transmitting 
facility  were  to  be  installed  at  Agoo  in 
the  Philippines  it  would  cost  $10,706,000. 
If  it  were  installed  at  another  location 
in  the  Philippines  it  would  coat 
$24,500,000.  Andif  itweretobelnstalled 
in  the  Ryukyu  Islands  it  might  cost  the 
highest  amount,  as  much  as  $S2  million. 
The  committee  feels  we  need  this  trans- 
mitter in  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
are  not  getting  the  broadcasts  across  as 
we  should.  We  do  not  have  as  strong 
a  signal  as  we  should  for  China,  central 
and  eastern  UJS.8JI.,  and  south  and 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
you  now  are  appropriating  money  when 
you  do  not  even  have  a  selected  site  for 
the  transmitter? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  They  have  given  us 
three  possible  sites,  two  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  one  in  the  Rsrukyu  Islands. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  really  have  not 
picked  a  site  for  that? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  so,  but  there 
is  also  another  angle.  As  I  discuss  this 
with  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 


my  memory  becomes  more  retzeshed  In 
regard  to  it  If  we  approprtate  thia 
money  as  we  propose  In  the  pendliif  Mil 
it  would  help  toward  getthag  tanmiwflate 
agreement  on  the  leas  ooatly  site.  Iliat 
is  one  of  the  reasons  it  ia  here  in  this 
bill.  The  ten  250-kilowatt  transmitters 
have  to  be  built  regardless  of  the  k)ca- 
Uon. 

Mr.  OR088.  In  order  to  complete  a 
deal  with  the  PhlUn>inea  after  all  we 
have  given  them  we  now  have  to  t^ow 
them  the  color  of  our  money.    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  That  is  always  a  good 
idea,  to  see  the  color  of  a  man's  money 
when  you  want  to  do  business  with  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  adc  this  question. 
Why  in  the  world  shotild  It  ooat  more 
money  to  erect  a  transmitter  on  Okinawa 
than  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  for  this,  principally  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  money  which  would 
have  to  be  expended  in  connection  with 
the  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  this  have  to 
do  with  it? 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  site  preparation 
costs,  in  ctmnection  with  the  land,  would 
be  more  expensive  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
than  In  the  Philippines?  Also,  in  the 
first  location  in  the  PhiUppinea  it  would 
be  an  association  with  ezisttng  VOA  fa- 
cilities and  would  not  require  certain 
construction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  what  we 
are  doing  today  is  making  a  downpay- 
ment  of  $5  million  or  almost  $6  milhon 
for  a  project  as  to  which  the  agreement 
has  not  yet  been  signed  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  ever  be  signed. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man understands  after  reading  the 
printed  hearings,  that  a  sulBcifint  lead- 
time  ts  needed  to  get  the  transmitting 
equipment  the  electrical  equipment  on 
the  way.  The  Agency  should  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  contracts  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  producers  so  as  to  have 
this  transmitting  equipment  in  time  for 
it  to  be  Installed  at  the  edeeted  site. 

llie  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


VtBH   ANS  WILBUFa 

Bureau  of  Commercial  fisheriet 
Management  and  Investigations  of  Resources 
For  an  additional  smotmt  for  "Manage- 
ment and  investigations  of  resottrces",  eess,- 
400. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  undorstand  that 
$400,000  of  this  $658,000  is  for  research 
in  devtiopmoit  processes  to  produce  a 
concentrated  protein  from  fish? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  This  sum  of  $400,000 
is  in  the  bill,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishing 
izkdustry.  to  find  a  process  to  make  pro- 
tein from  billions  of  pounds  of  fish  zu>t 
presently  used,  and  I  do  not  mean  any 
fish  having  to  do  with  the  aquarium. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
aquarium. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  it  haa  something 
to  do  with  the  aquarium  and  fish  pond 
business. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  This  te  $400,000  to 
help  the  fishing  izidustiy  find  a  new  out- 
let for  its  product  ^ 
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Mr.  CIR06S.  The  gentleman  says  U 
has  Dothlnc  to  do  with  his  aqtiarlum. 
I  think  it  has  ererythinc  to  do  with  the 
Kirwan  plseatorial  palace.  If  we  are 
going  to  qDend  $10  milllati  for  a  fish  re- 
search center  in  Washington.  D.C.,  why 
not  defer  this  $400,000  until  that  timer 
I  remind  the  gentleman  that  he  told  the 
House  the  aquarium  would  be  used  as  a 
research  plant  as  well  as  an  attraction. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  money  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  spent  to  build  this  greatest 
aquarium  in  the  world  is  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  dime.  Too  have 
been  misinformed.  Why  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  state  the  true  facts? 

Tou  read  the  law;  why  do  you  not  tell 
them  the  truth?  It  is  not  going  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  a  dime. 

Mr.  OROSS.    I  read  what  law? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  law  creating  this 
aquarium.  It  is  not  going  to  cost  the 
taxpayer  a  dime.  I  proved  that  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  have  heard  that  old 
refrain  around  here  so  long  that  I  can 
almost  dance  the  tune  without  the  mu- 
sic: "It  won't  cost  a  dime." 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  will  not  cost  a  dime. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OROSS.  We  have  heard  some  of 
that  same  refrain  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  experience  with 
the  aqiuurlum  in  Philaflelphia  is  that 
even  with  a  $2  admission  fee  they  cannot 
keep  them  out.    This  will  pay  for  itself. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
think  this  could  be  put  off  until  his  fish 
palace  Is  completed? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  No.  This  research  is 
needed  now  by  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  was  told  this  was  to  be 
a  research  plant  down  on  Halns  Point. 

Mr.  B3RWAN.  This  appropriation  is 
for  the  fishing  Industry. 

Mr.  OROes.  That  is  Just  fine.  But  it 
costs  $400,000. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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BUKKAT7  or  OUTDOOK  RXCRKATIOIf 

Smlaries  aTtd  expenses 
For  neceiary  •zpoiMs  of  the  Biireau  of 
Outdoor  RacTMtion.  $300,000. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  we  will  consider  later  this  afternoon 
an  authorizing  bill.  H.R.  1762.  to  pro- 
mote, coordinate,  and  develop  effective 
programs  relating  to  outdoor  recreation, 
which  Is  to  be  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. Is  this  appropriation  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  A  Commissicm  was  ap- 
pointed, headed  by  Laurence  Rockefeller, 
to  make  a  study  of  recreation  and  the 
Commission  recommended  this  new  Bu- 
reau to  coordinate  all  the  agencies  deal- 
ing with  recreation.  This  money  is  for 
the  new  Bureau  and  is  for  functions 
now  authorized.  The  authority  exists 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  another  ques- 
tion. Is  not  that  also  the  effect  and 
direction  of  a  bill  that  will  be  called  up 
for  eonslderatlon  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  chairman  of  that 
committee  is  here  and  can  explain  the 
new  bin,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL. 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPIMALL.  This  afternoon,  or 
toauMTow.  or  whenerer  we  bring  up  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation  authorizing  bill, 
we  will  have  legislation  before  this  body 
to  authorize  additional  iwroprlations. 


Mr. COLLIER.    Thatlsooneet.   i.» 
to  know  whi^K^  S^ 


eurious,  however,  to  know  MietWS 
Commission  spent  the  $a  milliocLblLS 
at  the  time  it  was  estabUshed^S 
some  very   definite  reservations 
whether  $2  million  was  needed  to 
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the  study  when,  in  fact,  *iwyTit  m^ 

State  in  the  Union  has  InfonastiflBfe 

What  is  being  done  at  the  present  time    their  own  conservaUon  department  thS 

in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is     would  have  supplied  practically  snTf 


this.  They  have  a  Bureau  of  Recreation 
at  this  time.  This  effort  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  almost  a  year.  What  is  re- 
quested In  the  bill  before  us  now  is  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  take  care 
of  the  additional  activities  of  the  Bureau 
tor  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Of  course, 
this  appropriation  is  to  start  the  pro- 
gram. Is  it  another  situation  of  the 
youth  conservation  proposition  that  was 
started  in  March  before  it  was  author- 
ized? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
mistaken.  We  have  general  authority 
for  setting  up  the  present  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  We  have 
been  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
all  this  fiscal  year  in  the  Bureau  of 
Recreation  with  an  appropriation  di- 
verted from  the  National  Park  Service 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  in  the 
amoimt  of  about  a  million  dollars.  In 
order  to  put  this  program  into  a  con- 
structive orderly  approach  we  need  this 
$200,000. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  indicate  that 
if  this  bill  which  is  to  come  up  later, 
either  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow,  is  de- 
feated, this  money  would  not  then  be 
necessary  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
once  again  mistaken  in  his  position.  As 
I  tried  to  explain  to  the  gentleman,  the 
Secretary  has  the  right  to  establish  this 
Bureau  at  the  present  time  under  gen 


the  information  and  data 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  not  cos  wiw. 
can  properly  say,  perhaps,  that  suaI 
study  is  worth  $2  million,  but  ttiU 
carried  on  under  the  chairmanahtD  of 
one  of  the  best  businessmen  I  know  S 
Mr.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  City,  i  ^' 
cepted  it  as  being  done  in  an  efflclM 
and  businesslike  manner.  ^^ 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  mm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.    I  yield  to  the 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SA^OR.  The  Outdoor  Reena. 
tlon  Resources  Review  CommlssloQ  «m 
authorized  by  this  Congress,  and  that 
was  appropriated,  over  the  objeetloB  a( 
some  of  the  people,  $2  million.  TlMyAl 
their  work  within  the  time  designated  ki 
the  bill  and  filed  its  final  report.  Aa. 
proximately  $50,000  has  been  tanai 
back  In  unexpended  funds.  The  Om. 
mission  performed  the  functions  Innii— i 
on  it  by  law,  made  its  report,  and  H  k 
out  of  business. 

I  may  say  to  the  Congress  that  If  0* 
Appropriations  Committee  had  taut  tl» 
foresight  to  give  the  Commlwrion  tte 
money  they  asked  for  when  they  *rfm| 
for  it  in  the  first  supplemoital  appi*. 
prlation  bill  after  Congress  created  tht 
Commission,  we  would  have  done  ttte  Jok 
for  about  $250,000  less. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  My  question  wm  not 
intended  to  be^crltical  of  the  Coamtt- 
slon  or  anyone  on  the  Commission.  R 
was  simply  that  I  eerlouidy  dsikt 
whether  we  had  to  go  to  the  extent  d 
spending  $2  million  on  the  study. 
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do  by  the  authorization  bill  to  be  con- 
sidered later  is  going  to  the  operatloa. 
authority,  limitations,  and  so  forth  of 
the  powers  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  will  dls- 
cusa  that  further  with  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  his  response  very  much. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
ptirsulng  further  for  a  moment,  If  I  may, 
this  particular  appropriation. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  C<do- 
rado  [Mr.  Aspimali,]  how  much  has  been 
q)ent  by  the  Outdoor  Resource  and  Rec- 
reation Commission  since  It  was  estab- 
lished 4  years  ago  in  the  preliminary 
studies? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  We  authorized  an 
expenditure  of  $2  million.  As  I  present- 
ly recall  it  Is  the  only  Coomilasion  I 
know  of  since  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress that  stayed  within  its  original 
authorization. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Two  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  a  study  of  recreation 
resource  areas  throughout  the  coxintry? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Resource  areas  of 
recreational  value.  The  gentleman  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  when  the 
authorizing  legislation  was 


maCKLLAWBOtlS 

For  an  additloDsl  amount  for  "Tnftl  ud 
mlacellAneous  expensM".  $130,000. 

Mr.  THOMAS  (interrupting  tmtm 
of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a* 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bin  in  Mi 
entirety  be  considered  as  read  and  oimb 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  db)9tOm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fraa 
Texas? 

Mr.  OROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  oiijMt 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

xxPAmoEMT  or  JvvncM 
Legal  activitiea  and  general  adminittretim 
Salarlea    and    BzpenMs,    United    Statw  At- 
torneyi  and  Marahala 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "SalwtH 
and  ezpenaM.  United  8UtM  AttorncTi  mt 
Marsbala",  $1,110,000. 

Mr.  WHITTBN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by  Mr.  WHrrmt  ti 
Iflaslaalppl:  On  page  ao.  line  6.  cbangi  tkt 
figure  "$1,110,000"  to  "UaiJOOO." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  a* 

unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  S  ad- 
dltional  minutes. 


•nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
10  the  lequest  of  the  gentleaian  from 

^Ur.  BOW.    Mr.   Oiairman.   I  must 

jS^  TBOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
MM  gentleman  yield? 

Ifr.  WHITTBN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
gggn  from  Texas. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  adc 
miMiimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
fl,^  uaendment  on  this  paragraph  and 
aD  amendments  thereto  close  in  10 
Btnatea. 

•Hm  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tbkss? 

Thare  was  no  objtetion. 

Mr.  WHTTTKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleagues  from  Mississippi.  Con- 
gressmen COLMSK.  WiNSTBAD,  ASKKIfXTHT 

and  Wnxuxs.  What  this  amendment 
would  do  is  to  require  several  different 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  to  absorb 
certain  costs.  These  agencies  and  the 
amounts  they  would  absorb  are  as  fol- 
lows: VB.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  $185  .$80:  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
|S1,S$9;  UjB.  Marshals  appropriation, 
$2$4,S$2;  U.S.  Attorneys  appropriation. 
H$1.000:  avil  Rights  Division,  $27,950; 
Civil  Division.  $12,337;  and  $6,591  for 
the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Department 
of  JnsUce. 

These  amounts  represent  what  these 
agencies  spent  in  the  Federal  action  at 
Oxford.  In  addition  to  these  amounts 
of  coarse,  the  military  department  spent 
$S  mimon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  you  know 
bow  strongly  we  feel  about  the  action  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi,  which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict I  attended  "Ole  Miss,"  a  great  uni- 
vemty.  Having  practiced  law  before 
coming  here,  having  been  district  at- 
toniey,  I  not  only  feel  very  deeply  about 
the  occurrences  that  have  taken  place 
at  this  fine  Institution  but  firmly  believe 
it  should  never  have  happened.  But. 
more  than  that,  my  friends,  involved 
here  is  the  destruction,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  very  basis  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded.  This  Nation  was 
created  with  a  clear  division  between 
the  Judiciary,  the  legislative,  and  the 
executive,  a  balance  of  power,  each 
equal  and  independent  of  the  other. 
Ihls  fact  has  stood  us  well  through  the 
ygara.  Such  provisions  were  Initially 
provided  because  the  people  who  framed 
the  ConsUtution  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened in  foreign  countries,  where  all- 
powerful  federal  governments  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  actions  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  were  the 
culmination  of  practices  which  have  been 
growing  for  some  years;  that  is,  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  through  the  At- 
torney General,  has  been  going  to  the 
Federal  courts,  intervening  in  pending 
lawsuits,  asking  the  courts  to  enter  de- 
crees in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
the  executive  department,  and  through 
the  years  the  courts  have  yielded  to  the 
executive  department  in  issuing  such 
decrees.  Then,  when  the  decree  as  re- 
quested by  the  executive  department  was 
ivoed.  the  executive  department  pro- 


vided UJ3.  manthals,  even  FedenJ  troops, 
to  carry  out  the  order  which  the  exec- 
utive department  had  the  courts  of  the 
land  to  lasiie  in  the  first  lastaoce. 
Clearly  the  Judiciary  and  the  exeoative 
have  been  working  hand  in  hand. 
through  and  through.  This,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  never  intended. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  facts  with  which 
you  perhaps  are  not  familiar.  There 
were  22,000  soldiers  used  in  and  aroimd 
Oxford,  Miss.,  at  a  time  when  we 
had  only  6.000  in  Berlin.  The  Supreme 
Court  had  not  finally  acted  on  the  case 
at  the  time  the  Federal  Oovemment 
moved  in.  in  force,  at  the  University  of 
BiQsslsslppL  I  know  that  you  have 
heard  reference  to  the  Governor  of  oiur 
State  and  this,  that,  and  the  other,  but 
may  I  say  to  you  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  has  no  general 
law  enforcement  group  except  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  State  militia,  and 
prior  to  the  Federal  Government  moving 
in.  those  troops  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  Governor  and  federalized. 
The  State  Highway  Patrol  of  Mississippi 
has  no  authority  except  on  matters  on 
the  highways  or  in  the  area  immediately 
adjacent  thereto.  So  here  you  find  the 
Governor  with  his  law  enforcement 
group  taken  away  from  him  and  put  in 
the  Federal  service.  Yes,  you  find  him 
placed  in  that  position  at  a  time  when 
the  Supreme  Court  had  not  even  ren- 
dered a  final  decree. 

These  facts  may  not  disturb  some  of 
you  at  this  time;  but  believe  me.  when 
the  Federal  forces  move  In  because  it  is 
said  one  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
said  that  he  had  got  on  the  telephone 
and  checked  with  other  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  he  said  they  said  what 
they  were  going  to  do  at  atxae  Ume  in 
the  future,  it  should  disturb  you.  My 
friends,  this  Nation  was  not  built  on  any 
such  shaky  foundation  as  that  and  cer- 
tainly could  never  have  lasted  this  long 
if  it  had  been.  May  I  say  to  you  again, 
tn  this  instance  it  happens  to  be  my  fair 
State,  but  when  It  reaches  a  point  where 
the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  can  ]<dn 
together  and  before  the  Supreme  Court 
renders  a  final  decree,  using  three  time 
as  many  troops  as  they  had  in  Berlin, 
take  over  in  any  State— first  taking 
away  the  State  militia,  I  say  it  is  time 
to  begin  to  lo(^  to  see  If  involved  is  not 
a  deeper  principle  than  that  of  inte- 
gration. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sijipl  [Mr.  Whtttkn]. 

Mr.  ChtUrman.  the  incident  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  last  September  is 
one  ot  the  most  shameful  tragedies  ever 
inspired  by  men  in  high  Federal  ofllce. 
And,  it  was  so  inspired,  Mr.  Chairman, 
purely  for  political  purposes. 

The  premature  and  hasty  action  of  the 
U.S.  I>epartment  of  Justice,  under  cover 
of  the  tremendous  power  which  it  called 
into  action,  was  designed  to  impress  the 
Negro  minority  and  to  incur  their  favor 
on  the  election  days  to  follow.  No  c<m- 
sideration  was  given  to  the  sacrifice  that 


was  to  be  forced  upon  this  great  old  in- 
stitution of  learning,  its  student  body  ot 
more  than  b.OOO,  and  the  people  of  a 
proud  State.  They  were  an  written  off, 
deliberatdly  and  designedly. 

Tte  baaio  law  of  our  land  provides  that 
any  Utlgant  aggrieved  by  a  deeieion  of  a 
lowor  court  shall  have  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  court,  and  even  later  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  h>ghi>«t  court  in 
the  land.  ExcQ>t  in  most  extraordinary 
and  extremely  rare  cases,  the  Judgmmt 
of  the  lower  court  or  courts  are  stayed 
pending  a  rule  of  the  highest  court  A 
stay  of  Judgment  was  in  effect  in  the  case 
involving  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
pending  action  on  a  perfected  and  legiti- 
mate appeal  to  the  Supreme  Coiui;. 

Although  this  matter  was  pendente 
lite,  and  undecided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  youthfxil  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  evldoitly  having  con- 
cluded that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
decided  to  and  did  take  thhigs  into  his 
own  hands.  The  pending  appeal  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  the  Attorney 
Q«)eral  decided  to  and  did  force  the  en- 
rollment of  the  applicant  in  question  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rule  on  the  pending  appeaL 

The  Attorney  General  farced  this  ac- 
tion in  a  highly  dramatic  and  dangerous 
fashion,  with  a  display  of  dvil  and  mili- 
tary might  and  power  never  before  uti- 
lized by  the  Federal  Oovemment  except 
In  war  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

Tills  action  led  to  riot  and  bloodshed, 
even  death;  and  to  physical  destruction 
of  properties  on  the  university  campus. 
It  left  a  proud  old  institution  of  learning 
sick,  ailing,  and  deeply  hurt.  It  aroused 
the  animosity  of  thousands  of  Americans 
against  the  leadership  of  the  Nation, 
conceding  that  their  action  met  with  the 
favor  and  satisfaction  of  some  short- 
sighted citizens. 

When  later  queried  as  to  why  he  took 
this  hasty,  premature,  and  forceful  ac- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  Justified  same, 
or  at  least  attempted  to  do  so.  on  the 
groimd  that  he  was  certain  of  what  the 
Supreme  Court  would  rule  on  the  matter 
when  it  did  get  around  to  such  a  ruling. 
So,  he  contended  there  was  no  point  in 
waiting  for  the  litigation  to  run  its  legal 
and  constitutional  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  to  be  the  cri- 
terion upon  which  our  Oovemment  is  to 
act  it  would  be  Just  as  sound  to  electro- 
cute one  convicted  in  a  lower  court  of  a 
capital  offense,  while  his  appeal  was 
pending  before  the  higher  court,  on  the 
ground  that  the  executioner  was  con- 
vinced that  the  higher  court  would  afllrm 
the  conviction.  Tills  Is  a  new  concept  of 
Justice  in  the  land  of  Washington.  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hasty  a(^on  of  the  AttcHTiey  General  was 
without  authority  of  law.  It  was  an  il- 
legal act.  Being  such,  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coimtry  should  not  be  required  to 
pick  up  the  check  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
Attorney  Gen^ul — and  that  is  Just  what 
the  pending  item  in  this  bin  is  designed 
to  da 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  aay  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  goitleman  from 
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Mississippi  [Mr.  WtoTTSN],  that  yester- 
day we  had  debate  from  one  o'clock  until 
five  o'clock,  and  I  served  notlee  on  the 
Members  of  the  House  then  that  I  would 
object  to  any  extenalans  of  time.  I  have 
done  that  to  a  number  of  Members  and 
I  could  make  no  exception  on  this  re- 
quest. But  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  to  explain  to  me  a  little 
more  fully  the  point  he  was  making? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
were  taken  prior  to  a  final  decision  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Point  No.  2.  that  under  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  the  Governor  has 
only  one  law-enforcement  group,  and 
that  is  the  National  Guard,  or  the  State 
militia,  which  was  taken  away  from  him 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  courts  were  called  on  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  charge  the  Governor 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  with  the  crime 
of  criminal  contempt  and  now  the  same 
Justice  Department  insists  they  are  not 
even  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  remarks  of  yes- 
terday the  Members  will  see  a  report  by 
the  mayor  and  other  representatives  of 
city  and  county  governments  describing 
the  situation  in  Greenwood,  Miss.  You 
will  note  they  have  one  police  dog.  They 
point  out  that  there  has  not  been  a 
single  person  who  has  been  prevented 
from  going  to  the  clerk's  ofDce  to  apply 
to  register.  What  they  have  broken  up 
is  these  large  groups  walking  down  the 
street,  headed  by  a  national  figiu-e  who 
appcu-ently  wants  to  help  his  television 
program,  who  has  said,  according  to  the 
press,  "I  am  going  to  stay  here  until  the 
President  sends  Federal  troops  to  Green- 
wood, Miss.,  like  he  did  at  Oxford." 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
read  my  remarks  made  yesterday  in  gen- 
eral debate.  It  is  my  district  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  trouble  today,  but  it  is  oiu- 
Govemment  which  is  breaking  down. 
Have  we  reached  the  place  where  the 
executive  department  through  the  At- 
torney General  can  tell  a  court  what 
decree  to  issue,  use  troops  to  enforce  that 
decree,  and  not  even  wait  for  it  to  be  a 
final  decree  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
In  the  process  take  away  the  State 
militia,  direct  the  courts  to  bring  charges 
of  criminal  contempt,  and  then  deny  to 
the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  a  sovereign  State  the  right  to  a  Jury 
trial  when  charged  with  a  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  reached  that 
point  and  if  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  be  and  from  whatever  party,  con- 
tinues to  rely  upon  a  reported  telephone 
call  of  one  Justice  to  the  other  Supreme 
Coiut  Justices  as  to  what  they  said  they 
were  going  to  do  in  the  future,  sends 
armed  troops  in  to  take  over  with  orders 
to  use  an  force  necessary,  truly  I  say 
there  is  little  left  of  the  Constitution,  of 
separation  of  powers,  or  of  protection  of 
rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  people 
from  an  all-powerfiil  Government. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  clarifying  this  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  PDC1N8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wikbtbas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarics  at  this  point  In  the 
Rscoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WINSTBAD.    Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered   by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrrrxNl  for  the 
Mississippi  delegation  is  only  to  prevent 
restoration  of  money  already  spent  in 
the  infamous  P^ederal  move  on  the  State 
of  Mississippi  at  Oxford.    I  regret  that 
time  has  been  limited  and  does  not  per- 
mit an  adequate  discussion  of  this  tragic 
situation.     However,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  during  and  since  the  Oxford 
crisis,  the  FBI,  Department  of  Justice 
lawyers,    and   other   Government    law- 
enforcement  officials  have  swarmed  over 
Mississippi  like  locusts.     Every  alleged 
incident  involving  a  white  person  and  a 
Negro  in  Mississippi  or  other  Southern 
States  causes  more  FBI  agents  to  be  sent 
out  to  make  an  investigation.    All  it  takes 
for  an  investigation  to  be  touched  off 
is  for  a  telegram  to  be  sent  to  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  charging  some 
white  person  with  violation  of  so-called 
civil  rights.     Such   telegrams   are  im- 
mediately made  available  to  the  press 
and  publicity  is  given  the  charges  by 
every  communications  medium,  and  the 
FBI  is  sent  to  investigate.     When  it  is 
determined  that  these  much -publicised 
charges  are  without  foundation,  neither 
the  Attorney  General  nor  the  press  makes 
any  effort  to  furnish  this  information 
to  the  public  and  neither  does  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Justice  take  steps  to  prose- 
cute those  who  fabricated  these  charges. 
The   recent   unfortunate  incident   in 
Washington  when   a   white  policeman 
shot  a  fleeing  felon  is  well  known  to  all 
of  you.    Charges  were  made  by  certain 
groups  that  the  white  officer  who  killed 
the  Negro  did  so  without  sufficient  Justi- 
fication and,  in  substance,  acted  in  an 
irresponsible  manner.    I  would  like  to 
point   out   here   that  some  responsible 
Negroes  in  Washington,  as  well  as  other 
respected  citizens,  took  the  side  of  the 
law  in  this  incident.    Although  no  direct 
charges  were  made  that  the  white  officer 
was   guilty   of   a   so-called   civil  rights 
violation,  when  he  shot  the  Negro,  that 
is    what    these    Irresponsible    charges 
amounted  to. 

Why  did  not  the  Attorney  General 
launch  a  full-scale  investigation  of  this 
incident?  The  answer  appears  to  be 
that  the  Incident  occurred  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  no  political 
mileage  can  be  gotten  from  such  an  in- 
vestigation. Had  the  same  incident  oc- 
curred in  Mississippi  or  Alabama  or  any 
other  southern  State.  General  Kennedy 
would  have  immediately  sent  a  small 
army  of  FBI  agents  and  other  of  his 
represenUUves  to  investigate. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  {.Mr.  WHrmii]. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  there  is  no  one 
here  who  appreciates  the  sincerity  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missls- 
•llWi  [Mr.  WHrrrxw]   more  than  I  do 


But  I  cannot  agree  with  him  In  a^ 
slightest  with  reference  to  the  MmJSi^ 
case  on  what  he  is  trying  to  do^^S 
appropriation  bill.  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amend^M 
were  adopted  the  gentleman  woulddB* 
the  Immigration  and  NatoraUa^? 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Prtooog"^ 
U.S.  marshals,  the  UB.  attoram.  iSl 
Civil  Rights  Division,  the  Civil  Dl^Z 
and  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Dcn^ 
ment  of  Justice  necessary  funds  tor^Mr 
regiilar  activities  for  the  reaacm  ttaatS 
gentleman's  amendment  would  reditt 
the  amount  at  line  6,  page  20,  from  ini 
milUon  to  $581,000,  which  is  the  fu 
amount  of  the  pay  increase  money  mm 
which  this  Committee  recommei4irf 
should  be  reduced  by  5  percent,  or  |30. 
000.  Accordingly,  he  would  allow  tbi 
full  amount  of  the  pay  increase  monM 
but  he  would  cut  out  every  nickel  tor^' 
everyday  necessary  activities  of  the  nn. 
ous  bureaus  and  divisions  that  I  hsw 
Just  recounted. 

liCr.  Chairman,  as  of  December  si 
lfr62,  $445,100  had  already  been  spent  ta' 
connection  with  the  Mississippi  incident, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  an  addittflosl 
$113,900  would  be  obligated  as  a  itadt 
of  it  through  June  30, 1963.  This  money 
the  $1.11  million  carried  in  the  pendlni 
bill  would  reimburse  the  various  activi. 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
take  care  of  their  pay  increases.  After 
all.  the  Attorney  General  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  do  what  he  did  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Oxford,  Miss.,  incident 

The  usual  day-to-day  activities  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Inunigration  and 
Natural! ration  Service,  the  XJJB.  at- 
torneys* offices,  the  U.S.  marshals,  et 
cetera,  have  to  be  carried  out  A«  far 
as  the  Mississippi  incident  is  concerned, 
the  execution  of  Federal  court  orden  It 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  VS. 
marshals  service.  At  the  beglnnlnf  of 
the  1962  school  term  the  fifth  drcott 
court  of  appeals  at  New  Orleans  ordered 
the  admission  of  the  applicant— lien- 
dith— to  the  University  of  Mississlp{>l  at 
University,  Miss.  Previously  Mr.  Mere- 
dith had  requested  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity but  school  officials  would  not  per- 
mit his  enrollment. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  court  order  and 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  court  tbe 
Attorney  General  determined  that  a  nb- 
stantial  force  of  UJS.  marshals  would  be 
required.  Actually  130  deputies  or  dUcf 
deputies  were  detailed  from  ofBcei 
throughout  the  country  and  participated 
in  the  program.  These  men  were  alio 
supported  by  316  specially  deputized  en- 
forcement officers  from  the  Immigratta 
and  Natiu-alization  Service  and  99  cat- 
todial  officers  from  4  penal  ii^stituUooi 
These  enforcement  officers  were  required 
to  put  in  many  man-hours  of  overtlae 
work  beginning  on  September  15,  INl, 
and  ending  October  8, 1962. 

Obligations  through  December  31. 
1962,  amounted  to  $445,100  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  $113,900  addlUonal  will  be 
obligated  through  June  30,  1963.  Tbe 
funds  already  obligated  cover  mainly  the 
cost  of  overtime.  $194,807;  travel.  $1M.* 
439;  communications.  $24,329;  reportinf 
services  and  repairs  to  vehicles.  $1$J3$: 
and  $70,436  for  sun>lles  which 
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for  tbe  most  part  of  gasoline,  tear  gas. 
tear  gas  projeetUes,  and  replacement  cost 
of  deleted  stock. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  respectfully  urge  that 
It  would  be  foolhardy  to  adcypt  the  pend- 
ing amendment  It  would  destroy  the 
(iM-to-day  necessary  services  of  the  De> 
partment  of  Justice.  I  ask  that  this 
Amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Roomkt] 
IMS  expired.    All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Wkittbh]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
gnanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
St  this  point  In  the  Rxcosn. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lllsslsstppir 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
amuch  as  the  House  limited  debate  on 
the  Whitten  amendment,  I  was  pre- 
cluded from  getting  time  to  speak  in 
•upport  of  it.  I  certainly  associate  my- 
self with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
na]  on  this  amendment. 

The  deportment  of  Federal  marshals 
during  the  Oxford  incident  was  shame- 
ful The  truth  about  what  happened 
at  Oxford,  including  the  fact  that  the 
mfr»h>i«  themselves  precipitated  the 
riot  by  firing  tear  gas  shells  into  a  group 
of  unarmed  students,  has  been  censored 
out  of  most  of  the  Nation's  press. 

I  have  no  desire  here  to  reargue  the 
Oxford  case,  except  to  say  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
OovemBBcnt  at  Oxford  presents  Itself 
as  tbe  most  shameful  misuse  of  Execu- 
tive power  ever  experienced  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stotes. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows:  - 


far  an  addltlooal  amount  for  "Fns  and 
wpenwe  ot  wltrniii".  Including  an  addl- 
ttoMl  amount  of  not  to  woMd  S3S,000  for 
wnpanaaUon  and  •xpepaaa  to  wltnasMs  (Ui- 
elQdlsg  azpcrt  wltnawea)  or  infonnanta, 
9800,000. 

Mr.  RTAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  remain  silent 
In  tbe  face  of  the  sUtements  which  have 
been  made  In  oonncction  with  the  last 
smendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
■hould  at  this  point  commend  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  President  of  tbe 
United  SUtes  for  the  action  which  was 
taken  in  Oxford.  Miss.  Any  State  which 
seeks  to  deny  to  any  eltiaen  of  these 
United  States  his  equal  rifhte  should 
have  the  full  power  of  the  Departmoit  of 
Justice  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  For  in- 
stance, I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  De- 
pwtment  of  Justice  shotild  have  Inter- 
wned  with  U.S.  marshals  to  protect 
dtlsens  seeking  to  register  and  those  ac- 
Uve  in  the  registration  drive  in  Green- 
^o«t  Miss.  I  urged  that  course  of 
•ctlon. 

For  too  long  a  time  we  have  seen,  un- 
der the  ootor  of  States  rights,  the  denial 
w  equal  opportunity,  and  the  denial  of 
full  protection  of  the  lawa  We  should 
*hoourage  tbe  Attorney  General  to  use 


his  office,  use  his  powers  and  use  the 
statutes  which  are  on  the  books  to  see 
to  it  that  American  dtiaens  are  per- 
mitted to  register  and  are  permitted  to 
attend  any  State  college  or  university  or 
any  elementary  school  without  discrim- 
ination because  of  race,  creed  or  color. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  in  complete 
disagreement  with  what  he  has  just 
said. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  would 
expect  the  gentleman  to  say  that. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  By  contrast  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  not  be 
conunended  but  eond«nned  for  having 
done  what  they  did,  because  they  have 
exhibited  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
equality  on  the  face  of  this  earth  axKl 
the  world  knows  this  is  not  their  real 
c<x>cem.  Equality  does  not  exist  any- 
where for  anybody  at  any  time  and  never 
has. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yielded  for  a  question,  not  for  a 
speech.  But  I  might  point  out  that  I 
cotild  not  disagree  more  with  the  gentle- 
man. The  foundation  prliwlples  of  this 
Nation  are  under  attack.  The  Congress 
must  face  this  issue  and  enact  meaning- 
ful civil  rights  legislation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  must  be  constantly  vigi- 
lant to  protect  the  rights  of  our  dttaens 
and  to  see  to  it  that  equal  opportunity 
is  provided  to  every  American. 

Mr.  WAGGKDNNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rtan]  if  be  is  fully 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in 
Mississippi;  has  he  been  to  Mississippi 
to  investigate  aixl  does  he  know  first- 
hand, or  is  he  just  peddling  hearsay? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  thhik  all 
of  us  have  read  the  accounts  ooncem- 
inf  the  situatton  in  Mlsdssippi. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
num  believe  everything  he  reads  in  the 
newaimpan  7  Outside  agitation  is  at  the 
root  of  all  this  trouble  and  Is  oomplleat- 
ing  the  solution. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  think  all 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  statements  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States-^iis 
television  address  to  the  Nation  last 
fall  and  the  statements  he  has  made  In 
his  press  conferences.  I  have  discussed 
the  situation  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Chief  UJS.  Marshal  James  Mc- 
Shane,  who  so  ably  supervtsed  the  nutr- 
shals  at  Oxford.  Miss.  I  have  also  had 
a  firsthand  report  from  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  was  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  at  the  time.  Tbe  facts  are 
well  established.  I  firmly  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  a  congressional 
committee  to  go  to  Mississippi  and  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  report  back. 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man answer  my  question?  Has  he  been 
there? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  No,  I  have 
not  been  there. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WAQGONNER.  I  yield  U>  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  COLMER  I  did  not  intend  to 
get  into  this  because  I  recognise  the 
futility  of  it.  but  the  goitleman  from 
New  York  said  he  fully  expected  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  to  take  the 
position  he  took.  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  be  siuprtsed  at  the  position  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  took.  I  might 
add,  if  the  gentleman  from  T^^^nrtftna  is 
interested,  that  mhOe  tbe  gentleman 
from  New  York  did  not  actually  visit 
BClssisslppl.  according  to  bis  statement 
he  did  come  pretty  close  down  there,  to 
Georgia,  and  have  his  picture  made  with 
some  these  agitators  down  there  from 
New  York  who  are  stirring  up  all  this 
trouble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AaCHXTBCT  or  TBB  CATXrOL 

Sxtention  o/  the  Cajrttol 
For  an  addlUonal  aawunt  for  "Xztanalon 
of  the  Capitol."  $300,000. 

Acquisition  of  propertp,  eonatruetion.  mnd 
equipment,  additional  BouMe  Office  BuiUHn§ 
Tlie  approptiatioa  "Aoqulaltlon  of  prop- 
erty, coiutTUCtlon,  and  equipment,  addi- 
tional HoxiM  Ofllce  Bttlldlng"  shall  hereafter 
h9  available  also  for  neoMsary  furniture  and 
fumlahmga  for  such  project. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  this  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
What  extensions  to  the  Ca^titol  are  pre- 
mediUted  in  this? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  that  there  are  none 
contemplated  in  this  expenditure  here. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  What  is 
the  money  for  then?  There  certsiinly  is 
$300,000. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  This  is  for  lighting. 
You  have  about  a  $1  million  autboria- 
tion.  and  this  is  for  Lighting  fixtures  and 
so  forth. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  In  most 
instances  the  lighting  is  twice  too  strong. 
In  many  of  the  new  rooms  it  Is  almost 
intolenJsle.  Some  of  the  other  works 
of  the  Architect  In  tbe  extensions  of  the 
Capitol  are  utterly  shocking.  To  think 
what  they  have  done  to  our  nice  little 
dining  room,  which  was  c<»nfortable.  and 
which  did  not  have  this  terrible  vibra- 
tion it  has  now.  All  the  comfort  and  the 
pleasant  atmosphere  is  gone.  It  looks 
like  nothing  but  a  service  dining  room 
in  a  penitentiary.  Blank  waBs.  no  sound 
conditioning,  glaring  light,  crowded 
seating  has  transformed  a  room  Mem- 
bers enjoyed  to  a  place  where  they 
would  rather  not  go.  So  far  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  who  conceived  the 
change  and  who  ordered  it  although  the 
Speaker,  poor  man.  takes  the  responsi- 
bility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

XNTKKNATIOMAL   OONVSKBIfClS   AlfB 
CONTIIvaKMC 


Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional conferenoea  and  oontlngendas."  $315,- 
000.  of  which  $360,000  ahaU  be  available  (or 
ezpenaea  of  organlalng  and  bedding  the  World 
Food  Congreaa  in  the  United  States,  aa  au- 
thorlaed  by  the  act  of  October  18.  ISea  (Pub- 
lic Law  e7-««  1 ) ,  and  $05,000  diaU  be  available 
for  the  n.B.  contribution  to  the  IntaraationlU 
Beeretariat  on  Middle  Level  Manpower. 
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UPSOOilB.  Mr.  CliAinnan,  I 
a  point  of  order  acainst  ttw  lan- 
gUAfe  In  the  bin  on  pac*  23,  Una*  t 
through  15,  under  the  hj^a^n^g  "InXw 
nafctffltwil  ConXereneae  and  Conttngendee" 
on  the  ground  thai  it  Je  not  authorised 
hj  law.  Hm  authorlsatlone  for  appro- 
prlatioDs  for  int^nattonal  conferences 
and  cooUngenclea  under  section  5  of 
PubUe  Law  ti-ggS  conveys  authority  for 
a  general  appropriation  and  not  author- 
ity for  a  speclflc  epprcmariatlon  such  as 
propoeed  under  thi«  section  which  pro- 
vides that  of  the  $315J)00  for  "Interna- 
tional ooaferenoes  and  contlnoencies," 
$66,000  Shan  be  avaUable  for  the  U.& 
contributions  to  the  International  Sec- 
retariat on  Middle  Level  Manpower. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROONJffy.    I  do,  Bfr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respectfully  submit 

that  this  appropriation  is  authorised 

by  law.    It  is  authorised  by  PubUc  Law 

885,  84th  Congress,  in  section  5  of  which 

we  find  the  f (blowing: 

TlM  Seerctaiy  c€  State  Is  »uthorlsed  to  (•) 
provide  for  pwttdiwtkm  l»y  tha  United 
States  In  international  actlvltiee  which  arise 
tram  time  to  ttaae  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  for  wbleli  provlslan  has  not  been  made 
by  the  terms  of  any  treaty,  convention  or 
mtcelal  act  at  Ooograss. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  eariied  in  the  pending 
bUl  for  this  International  Secretariat  is 
for  a  meeting  in  eonneetlott  with  inter- 
national nttiOn  and  is,  therefore,  valid 
and  authorised  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  CaMfomia  desire  to  be  heard 
further  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LIP8CC»fB.  I  do  not,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bolliitg)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Hie  language  eited  by  the  gentleman 
f^-em  New  York  is.  indeed,  very  broad. 
TlM  Chair  beheves  ttiat  the  point  of 
order  is  not  weU  taken. 

The  point  of  order  is  ovemded. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fonows:' 

Amaadme&t  offwad  by  lir.  LipacoiCB:  On 
psge  as.  line  10,  strike  "•316.000  of  which 
•260,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
''•380.000.  which"; 

Beglaning  on  Hoe  18,  strike  "and  $66,000 
shall  be  available  for  the  XTnited  Statsa  Oon- 
trlbatlon  to  the  International  Secretariat 
on  Middle  I<evei  Manyower". 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reduces  the  amount  for  In- 
ternational Conferences  and  Contin- 
gencies by  $65,000.  The  amendment 
only  deletes  the  $6^.000  of  funds  that 
have  been  proposed  for  the  Secretariat 
on  Middle  Level  Manpower  which  hap- 
pens to  be  a  fancy  name  for  appropria- 
tion purposes  for  the  International  Peace 
Corps  Secretariat.  It  does  not  delete 
the  flmds  for  the  World  Food  Congress. 
This  Is  a  new  international  organization 
which  has  been  set  up.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  Peace  Corps  proposes  to 
offer  legislation  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress  to  give  them  authority  to 
fh  under  this  program  in  future  years. 
If  we  vote  this  money  today,  we  are  pot- 


ting the  stamp  of  approval  on  a  new 
Intrraattonal  organisation  of  which  we 
do  not  know  how  much  It  la  going  to  cost 
or  how  much  our  oontrlbtttion  is  going  to 
be.  Tbm  background  of  this  particular 
organisation  Is  as  follows: 

In  October  of  1962  there  was  a  41-na- 
tion  meeting  in  San  Juan.  PJL    At  this 
meeting    41    of    those   "^tt^nt    decided 
they  would  propose  a  resolutioo  which 
was   adopted   that   set   up    the   Inter- 
national Peace  Corps  Secretariat  to  be 
headquartered     In     Washington.     D.C. 
Our  State  Department  voted  for  this 
resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  our 
State  Department  agreed  to  furnish  this 
Secretariat  with  its  chief  administra- 
tive officer  and  all  other  personnel  and 
funds  to  meet  the  expenses  ot  the  Secre- 
tariat for  the  first  year.    The  estimated 
expenditures  they  agreed  to  for  this  first 
year    were    $150,000.    Of    this    amount 
$70,000  was  to  be  in  detail  of  personnel 
The  U.S.  Qovemment  and  its  agencies 
win  pick  up  the  tab  for  aU  personnel 
costs  JncltKling  allowances  and  benefits. 
The  State  Department  at  the  present 
time  is  making  the  services  avaUable  of 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State   for  Inter-American   Affairs.  Mr. 
Richard  N.  Goodwin,  as  the  Secretary 
General    of    this    Tntematianal    Peace 
Corps  Secretariat.    His  salary  is  $19,656 
annually.     The  position  he  left,  to  go 
with  the  International  Secretariat,  has 
been  filled  by  another  D^^uty  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  is  being  paid 
out  of  the  Bureau  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 
appropriation. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  also  contributing 
personnel  to  the  International  Secretar- 
iat to  the  tune  of  about  $50,000.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  is 
also  contributing  personneL 

The  request  before  the  subcommittee 
asked  for  $80,000  to  suiq>lement  the  $70,- 
000  in  personneL  The  subcommittee 
wisely  cut  this  to  $66,000.  ThU  budget 
Juggling  act  was  performed  by  the  SUte 
Department  They  did  not  have  the 
authority.  There  is  no  authority,  there 
is  no  law.  II  they  intend  to  start  an 
International  Peace  Oorp  Secretariat 
this  is  the  time  to  stop  this  expenditure 
until  Congress  has  a  chance  to  develop 
adequate  informatloo  to  see  whether 
our  Government  shotild  go  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yi^d? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these 
funds  which  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
strike  oat  of  the  bUl  are  being  used  not 
only  for  Americans,  but  these  funds  are 
going  to  be  used  to  transport  nationals 
of  other  countries?  In  other  words,  we 
are  going  to  pay  the  expenses  of  bring- 
ing natJomals  of  other  countries  to  these 
international  meetings.  This  is  not  just 
for  our  dtlsens  going  to  these  meetings, 
but  we  are  going  to  pick  up  the  tab  fw  all 
theee  other  nations,  too.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  exactly  right  Theee  finances 
are  to  be  used  to  finance  the  participa- 
tion of  other  natkms  in  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Corps  Secretariat  which  we 
are  financing  this  fiscal  year.  We  will 
pick  up  the  tab. 


It  ts  worth  $65,600  h 


Mr.  THQMAa     Mr.  Chalniun  1  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  all  dSa^ 
this    paragraph    and    «U   amZjl? J]* 
thereto  close  ia  10  minnt^a^  SminutTS 
be  reserved  to  the  '^'^^"ilttec. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  obi«ti»« 

to  the  request  of  the  gentlen^nfS? 

Texas?  ^"  ""* 

There  was  no  objection  " 

Mr.  THQMAa     Mr.  Chairmwi  i  ^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  hUl  be  ^^ 

sidered  as  read  and  open  to  amj»w«J-T 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  ChalrmanTwinS 

the  gentleman  withhold  that  until  im 

dispose  of  this  matter?    I  have  a  doZ! 

of  order  to  the  bUl.  ^ 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  muk 

draw  my  request.  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Does  the  gcaiw 

man   from    Iowa    [Mr.    Oioss]   dM^ 

recognition?  ^^ 

Mr.  GROSS.     Yes.  I  would  like  1 1U& 

recognition,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  iSt 

they  have  to  say  before  I  take  my  u^ 

The     CHAIRMAN.    The    gentlelSB 

from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  Tlar 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  heard  trm 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yet  I 
will  adc  him  a  question. 

What  is  the  deflnltion,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  "middle-level  manpower^ 
Mr.  ROONEY.  I  do  not  know,  bat  I 
have  a  suspicion.  These  sorts  of  di^. 
nations  do  not  trouble  me  too  much.  I 
take  it  this  is  Just  another  bureaaende 
phrase. 

Mr.  GROSS. 
this  bill  alone. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  The  gentleman  fnn 
Iowa  and  I  discussed  this  yesteixiii 
This  $65,000  appropriation  is  a  eontri^ 
bution  toward  producing  an  Ihterm. 
tlonal  Peace  Corpa  that  win  eventosBr 
save  millions  of  our  American  dttSHtf 
dollars  aikl  help  in  keeping  peace  in  Oiii 
troubled  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  an  Intematknal 
Secretariat  for  the  Peace  Corps  whidi 
has  been  spawned  out  of  a  "mlddk- 
level  manpower"  meeting.  Now.  wtatli 
"middle-level  manpower"?  I  woeM 
like  someone  to  describe  this  father  tf 
this  latest  child,  the  International  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Peace  Corps.  Who  sired 
this  thing?  What  Is  "middle-lml 
manpower"? 

From  whence  came  this  illegitlaste 
child?  For  those  who  were  not  km 
yesterday,  may  I  say  rcpresentatba  d 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  State  Depsit> 
ment  went  down  to  San  Juan.  PJt, 
last  October,  to  the  Rockefeller  loM. 
and  I  giiess  there  is  none  pkishlv  to 
those  parts,  with  a  rate  of  $56  a  dv  to 
seascm.  I  understand  they  gave  •  re* 
duced  rate  of  $26  a  day  to  the  uuiimtt 
atlves  of  the  State  Department  and  ttt 
Peace  Corps,  that  great  down-to-eaitii, 
labor-of-Iove  organization. 

Amid  these  lush  surroundings  Vbtt 
set  up  a  brandnew  international  orgs* 
nizatlon  for  which  we  have  pteked  « 
every  dime  of  the  expmse  so  far, 
$150,000  extracted  from  funds 
Congress  delegated  power  to  the 
tlve  to  speiKl  but  with  no  auttiorlty,  sot 
one  word  of  authority  on  the  part  rf 
Congress  for  the  estabUsfament  of  » 
International  Secretariat  of  the  PsMi 
Corps.    Now  they  seek  another  $6I.M 
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_kiBg  a  total  of  $215,000  to  establish 
■norffanintion,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ctflfomia  said  a  few  moments  ago,  still 
gaotber  international  organlsatlan.  for 
^itjleb  there  is  not  one  scintilla  of  au- 
Hiorlty  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

If  you  are  interested  in  saving  a  few 
doOar*.  here  is  $66,000  that  you  can  save 
and  thereby  put  these  people  on  notice 
tbat  hereafter  they  must  come  to  Con- 
giMS  for  authority  to  establish  these  in- 
^gratlUaDaX  organizations,  rather  than 
this  backhanded,  back-door  deal. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  of  how 
these  things  go.  Congress  appropriated 
$10,000  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  f  the  Peace 
Oorps.  The  contract  went  to  the  Unl- 
venity  of  Colorado.  But  before  the 
Utiiversity  of  Colorado  had  reported  on 
Its  study,  the  Peace  Corps  was  on  the 
way.  If  I  recall  correctly  some  $13 
million  had  been  spent  to  establish  the 
peace  Corps  before  it  was  authorised  by 
Ooogress. 

I  urge  you  to  help  the  taxpayers  out 
to  the  tune  of  $65,000  on  this  one,  and  I 
will  appreciate  It  Lf  you  do. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  find  that  pages 
642  and  643  of  the  printed  hearings  on 
this  bill  show  all  the  details  with  regard 
to  the  moneys  involved  here.  And  re- 
gardless of  whether  you  call  it  the  mid- 
dle-level manpower  commission  or  what 
not.  this  would  be  $66,000  i4>proprlated 
to  the  State  Department  for  ttie  expenses 
of  this  group,  the  purpose  of  whom  is 
the  formation  of  an  International  Peace 
Corps. 

The  $60,000  requested  of  the  commit- 
tee was  cut  to  $65,000.  Tlie  printed 
hearings  show  that  the  money  is  for  the 
tran^Knrtation  of  documents,  training 
equipment,  training  and  orientaUon  pro- 
gram sessions,  communications  and  util- 
ities, printing  and  reproduction  of 
conference  documents  and  Secretariat 
reports,  supplies  and  materials,  to  in- 
clude the  purchase  of  train -aids,  instruc- 
tional materials,  ofllce  supplies,  travel 
and  transportation  costs. 

Ihls  is  for  the  expense  of  bringing 
together  a  group  from  nations  all  over 
the  world  to  convince  them  that  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  settle  the  un- 
settled situation  in  the  world  today,  to 
form  an  International  Peace  Corps  to 
go  into  the  undeveloped  nations  and  do 
ts  the  XJ3.  Peace  Corps  has  been  doing. 
As  I  frankly  said  in  the  full  committee 
meeting  last  Friday.  I  originally  had  my 
doubts  about  whether  or  not  the  Peace 
Corps  would  succeed,  but  I  have  since 
come  to  change  my  mind  1,000  percent. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  best  ideas  devel- 
eped  in  the  present  administration's 
program,  and  it  has  been  very,  very  well 
worthwhile. 

Now,  is  it  not  good  sense  to  get  the 
burden  off  the  backs  of  the  US.  tax- 
Wers  by  having  other  nations  form 
Peace  Corps  to  go  into  undeveloped 
countries  and  use  their  funds  Instead  of 
American  funds? 

At  page  647  of  the  hearings  you  will 
And  that  already.  siiu>e  January  1.  when 
m««  Secretariat  began  on  a  provisional 
berts    and  it  is  a  provisional  basis  aikl 


particularly  authorized;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that  The  overruling  by  the 
Chair  of  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  should  be 
sufficient  proof  of  that— since  January 
1,  when  the  Secretariat  t)egan  on  a  pro- 
visional basis,  more  than  $2  million  have 
been  appropriated  by  Just  two  countries 
for  Peace  Con>s  activities  on  their  own 
as  the  result  of  this  Secretariat's  work. 
This  Is  the  undisputed  testimony;  never 
mind  the  nonsense  about  middle-level 
manpower  and  what  it  means.  I  was 
frank  enough  to  say  I  did  not  know  what 
the  phrase  meant,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  important  enough  for  me  to  spend 
my  time  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  find 
out  what  it  means.  All  I  know  is  this 
is  $65,000  to  get  other  countries  to  spend 
their  funds  and  start  Peace  Corps  and 
that  this  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
P«ullng  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Oaoss  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the  en- 
acting clause  be  Btrlcken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  still  does 
not  know  what  "middle-level  manpower" 
means.  In  the  hearings  on  this  bill  he 
admits  that  the  expenditure  for  this 
ptirpose  should  be  scrutinized  more  care- 
fully, and  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  the 
statement  on  page  646  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  srield,  of  course 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  I  lock,  at  every 
appropriation  request  with  suspicion? 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  you  woimd  up  srour 
hearings — whatever  little  there  was— by 
saying  "We  haven't  looked  at  this  care- 
fully enough." 

Mr.  ROONEY.  I  made  that  state- 
ment ;  of  course,  I  did.  And  now,  after  a 
real  careful  look,  we  recommend  an  ap- 
prc^>riation  of  $65,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  you  apparently 
have  not  looked  at  it  recently. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  We  made  every  effort 
to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the  over- 
all appropriation.  We  cut  this  request 
to  $65,000.  We  think  it  is  worth  $65,000. 
We  think  it  will  save  the  taxpayers' 
money  in  the  long  run,  and  that  is  why 
we  recommend  that  It  now  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  if  there  is  established  an  interna- 
tional secretariat  for  the  Peace  Corps. 
UJS.  taxpayers  will  pick  up  the  tab  from 
now  until  doomsday,  and  if  there  are 
Peace  Corps  organizations  in  any  foreign 
countries  we  will  pay  the  bill  for  them, 
too.  If  you  do  not  know  that,  you  have 
not  been  watching  where  our  money  has 
been  going  in  these  foreign  giveaway 
programs  for  the  last  16  or  17  years. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  about  which  the  gentleman 
spoke  previously. 


Frankly.  I  believe  that  we  as  Ameri- 
cans have  been  relying  too  much  upon 
these  international  camUnes.  Sooner 
or  lat«-  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  back 
to  thte  basic  proposition  of  putting  Amer- 
ica first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  proposal 
here  is  an  affront  to  the  United  Nations. 
If  the  United  Nations  is  not  designed 
to  promote  peace,  then  we  ought  to  do 
away  with  it  and  we  can  try  this  other 
International  Peace  Corps,  or  whatever 
it  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  reiterate  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Roonet],  "toy  his  own 
words  in  the  hearings,  says  he  has  not 
looked  at  this  carefully,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  do  so  before  appropriating 
further  funds. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from  the 
testimony  at  page  647  of  the  printed 
hearings: 

We  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  activity 
the  Peace  Oorps  Idea  which  began  In  the 
United  States  would  be  adopted  by  most  of 
the  industrialized  coimtries  of  the  world 
and  they  would  begin  to  enter  Into  large- 
scale  programs  to  work  overseas  In  under- 
developed countries.  It  Is  a  part  of  our  gen- 
eral policy  to  try  to  Increase  the  contribu- 
tions of  other  countries  to  foreign  asslBt- 
anoe.  Tbia  is  the  seed  money  from  which 
we  hope  to  get  a  yery  mbetantlal  oontrlbu- 
tlon  to  oversea  proposals  In  what  we  are 
vitally  Interested.  As  I  say,  oontrlbutlons 
up  to  now  are  over  93  million  In  the  first  3 
months  of  operation.  And  by  next  year,  at 
projected  rates  of  growth,  the  value  of  the 
contributions  of  other  countries  should  ex- 
ceed $6  million. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  Just 
plain  good  commonsense  to  spend  $65,- 
000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  save  mil- 
lions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  gentle- 
man's motion  be  voted  down  as  weU  as 
the  pending  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Ilie  preferential  motion  was  not 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  oc- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ln>scoMB) 
there  were — ayes  114,  noes  120. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Lirscoia 
and  Mr.  Roonxt. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
160,  noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THO»lPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  strongly  support  the 
subcommittee's  recommendation  of  $450 
million  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

You  will  hear  a  great  deal  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  Joi»  that  will  be 
created  by  this  appropriaticm,  if  it  is 
restored  to  the  bill.  This  appropriation 
will  create  about  60,000  on-site  Jobs  of  a 
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dnrntfon.  Off>stte  Jobs  in  sup- 
tHwbV  tb»  bwlMtng  matfiiali  oemcnt 
aad  MUMl,  mmu  pipe,  tUMpltel  equip- 
man*.  krMcs.  tad  beattnc  equipiMnt— 
that  wfB  00  tato  the  mrful  potaUe  works 
to  be  created  by  this  appropriation  will 
be  wbant  an  eqnal   60,000  Jobs.     The 

toui  m  iat.000  jote. 

And.  M  tke  waccs  from  these  120.000 
jobs  are  «ent.  tbe  wage  earners  will  buy 
food  and  el«ttiin«  and  aerrioes  and  tliese 
new  poretaaaes  will  create  artdttinnal  em- 
ployment— on  the  order  of  150,000  or 
so  Jobs  or  a  grand  total  of  270,000  new 
Jobs. 

What  will  happen  if  this  appropriation 
is  not  iKoted?  The  labor  of  270,000  men 
will  fee  lost  to  the  country  for  a  year's 
time.  "Labor  is  the  most  perishable  of 
all  commodities."  it  has  been  said.  The 
hours  thftt  a  man  did  not  work  yesterday 
can  never  be  regained  to  tbe  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  save  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  men  willing  to 
work  then  this  appropriation  must  be 
voted. 

Unemployment  is  a  grinding  disease. 
Those  men  affected  by  it  lose  hope  after 
a  while.  After  weeks  and  weeks  of 
searching  for  work  the  unemployed  coal 
miner  of  West  Virginia  or  Kentud^  or 
Pennsylvania  or  the  unemployed  iron  ore 
miner  of  northern  Minnesota  begins  to 
despair  of  earning  his.way  again.  This 
appropriation  will  taring  not  only  Jobs 
and  Wi«e8.  Ifr.  Chairman,  it  will  bring 
hope  to  these  unemployed.  It  win  show 
them  that  their  country  has  not  forgot- 
ten that  an  Americans  are  not  an  pros- 
perous. It  will  show  them  that  their 
country  is  willing  to  invest  in  itself.  wiU- 
ing  to  put  its  citizens  to  work  on  useful 
pubUc-works  projects  to  improve  their 
own  communities. 

Let  us  make  America  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  Let  us  bring  public  water 
systems  to  communities  that  depend 
upon  private  wells.  Let  us  clean  up  pol- 
luted streams  by  constructing  sewage 
treatment  plants.  Let  us  bring  hospital 
facilities  to  commimltles  in  need  of 
them.  And  let  us  bring  hope  to  the  un- 
employed of  this  country. 

Tills  appropriation  wm  help  to  do  all 
these  things,  and  I  earnestly  urge  its 
restoration  to  the  biU.  ^ 

Mr.  OOHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  which 
would  strike  the  important  and  neces- 
sary funds  for  advancing  civilian  indus- 
trial technology. 

The  growth  of  our  economy,  the  wel- 
fare of  OUT  citizens,  and  the  insurance 
of  our  national  security  an  depend  to 
a  great  extent  upon  research  and  devel- 
(H?ment,  upon  the  effective  use  of  new 
technology.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has 
been  reliably  estimated  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  annual  Increase  in  our  gross 
national  product  is  attributable  to  the 
use  of  new  techniques  and  new  knowl- 
edge. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  scientific  and  technical  efforts  oX  this 
country  it  is  dlfllctilt  to  believe  that  there 
could  be  any  serious  problem  with  re- 
spect to  the  itse  of  science  and  the  spread 
of  industrial  teehn<riogy.  but  such  a  prob- 
lem does  in  fa«t  exist. 

In  recent  years,  the  rate  of  increase 
hi  our  gross  national  product  per  worker 


and  per  capita  has  slowed,  and  is  sub- 
tantJel^^UBSs  than  that  of  almost  aU 
other  IndnstriaUaed  nations.  Although 
there  are  many  eaueea  for  this  develop- 
ment we  have  not.  among  other  things, 
made  the  necessary  changes  In  attitude 
and  mvestment  policies;  we  have  not 
mofaiUaed  our  civilian  technology  suffl- 
dently  to  ins\u-e  the  continued  growth 
of  our  standard  of  living  and  our  wealth. 
As  we  all  know,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  this  Nation's  research 
and  development  efforts  during  the  last 
20  years.  Our  dollar  input  has  risen  from 
a  half  billion  dollars  to  approximately 
$17  billion.  The  great  majority  of  this 
effort,  however,  has  gone  for  the  national 
security  and  the  exploration  of  space. 
No  more  Uian  $30  million — about  the  cost 
of  launching  a  single  space  vehicle — is 
being  spent  for  the  support  of  civilian 
technology. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  fact 
that  this  program  is  designed  to  help 
sman  firms— those  with  less  than  5,000 
employees.  And  let  me  emphasize  that 
because  of  the  expense  involved  in  re- 
search and  development  today,  these 
firms  have  not  been  able  to  conduct  any 
of  this  woiic  which  is  so  vital  to  progress 
and  growth. 

The  military  and  space  efforts  tend  to 
support,  as  would  be  expected,  firms,  in- 
dustries, and  geographic  areas  ali^ady 
competent  in  science  and  technology. 
This  selection,  however,  tends  to  fiurther 
unbalance  the  technical  resources  of  the 
Nation.  For  example,  300  manufactur- 
ing firms  perform  90  percent  of  the  re- 
search and  development  done  in  manu- 
facturing industries  and  300  firms  do  80 
percent  of  the  privately  suiHwrted  manu- 
facturing research  and  development  If 
properly  implemented,  this  civilian  tech- 
nology program  will  help  to  alleviate,  in 
a  smaU,  J»ut  meaningful  way,  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
urgent  requirement  for  us  to  compete 
successfully  on  the  world  scene  in  defense 
and  space  Is  now  matched  by  the  need  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  economic 
arena — to  insure  the  "*»*«"""«  possible 
utilization  of  our  resources,  both  human 
andmateriaL 

The  item  included  in  this  bin  is  a  small 
one,  but  it  is  an  important  one.  I  urge 
that  It  be  supported  and  that  when  new 
Justiflcatians  for  advances  in  our  civilian 
industrial  technology  program  can  be 
made,  that  they  be  supported  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment wUl  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment  to 
delete  from  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bin  the  funds  for  the  International 
Secretariat  on  Middle  Level  Manpower, 
whatever  that  la.  or  the  so-called  Inter- 
national Peace  Corps. 

It  is  high  time  for  America  to  rely 
more  upon  or  own  ingenuity,  our  own 
strength  and  resources  instead  of  rely- 
ing upon  these  international  combines 
of  every  description.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
consider  the  best  interests  of  America 
first. 

Although  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure say  that  this  organization  is  being  set 
up  on  a  provisional  basis,  I  have  found 
in  my  limited  experience  that,  in  gov- 


ernmental parlance,  a  provWoml  w_ 
reau  usually  means  a  permanent  Ua^ 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  is  m^.?' 
plied  admission  that  the  United  mT*^ 
is  falling,  or  has  failed,  as  an  -^Sr* 
international  peace  organlsatloQ.  j^Su 
be  true,  then  let  us  withdraw  our  fliil! 
elal  support  of  it  before  venturhJn 
some  new  international  peaot  iSum 
which  would  ultimately  omI  19  ma."^ 
tory  for  Communist  propaganda  ^^ 
the  overburdened  American  u»w^ 
f  ooUng  most  of  the  biU.  "'^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  ngrMin 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  theiwaSr 
of  this  amendment  and  to  urge  its  Z^^ 
tlon  by  the  House.  ^^ 

The  Clerk  read  down  to  and  indiidiM 
line  2  on  page  26.  ^ 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reaalate 
of  the  MU  be  considered  as  read  aad  can 
to  amendment  at  any  pomt  ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obl«lin 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tim 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  0R08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ptiij 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  vi| 
state  it. 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  language  la  knis  u 
through  20  on  page  49.  which  reath  m 
follows: 
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908.  The  A<lmlnlst»tar  at  V« 
ASslrs  ahaU  taara  tbe  mutbortty  to 
not  to  eaoMd  SI.TVSXWO  rrotn  tit* 
anty  ravolving  fund"  to  any  othtr  ipprcfih 
tloD«  of  th«  Vet«r&na'  AdnUnlstratloa  to  pai 
for  iBcreAMd  pay  costs  authortaed  by  or  pm- 
■uant  to  law  for  flacal  year  1943  If  tn  his  db- 
cretlon  be  finds  It  neoeaeary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the  point  of  or- 
der against  the  language  of  section  Mt 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  legislation  ca  si 
appnH>rtation  bill.  I  read  from  tbe  it- 
port  of  the  committee: 

Th«  ecmmitt**  haa  included  a  iwinldi 
wblcb  wUl  enable  tbe  AdmlnlatnUiar  Is  ka 
dlacreUon  to  uae  not  to  esoeed  11,191^11 
from  tbe  loan  guaranty  revolTlnc  fund  a 
cover  tbe  coet  of  such  pay  IncreasM  If  li 
finds  It  neceaeary. 

I  submit  this  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Appropriations  Conunlttee  and  UhI 
it  imposes  additional  duties  upon  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  ^*lT>t"Mrt»*ir 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  fmtk- 
man  from  Texas  desire  to  be  beanl  «b 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  do,  Mr   Chaimaa 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  vaM. 
But,  may  I  respectfully  request  that  tbi 
gentleman  not  press  the  point  of  ordv? 
For  this  reason :  there  are  159,000  ib- 
ployees  in  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratlaa 
A  good  percentage  of  them— absH 
80.000  of  them — are  attendants  and  im- 
ployees  in  about  170  hospitals  and  U 
domiciliaries.  This  will  affect  their  pay 
I  have  talked  with  the  Administratsr. 
He  does  not  think  he  is  going  to  ust  tMi 
authority,  but  the  language  will  Kive  !><■ 
a  little  bit  of  a  leeway.  But.  as  I  m. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  order  U  food 
if  the  gentleman  wants  to  press  it 

Mr.OROflS.  The  gentleman  win  aiTM 
that  the  money  win  eome  from  the  iMa 
guarantee  revolving  fund  and  not  ftM 


funds  appropriated  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
^ilnijtraUon   specifically   for   increased 

Ilr.  THOMAS.    It  is  not  from  appro- 

miated  funds. 

iir.  ORO68.  And  the  war  veterans 
Qoukl  be  penalised  through  such  use  of 
TtfoMm  funds. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  No,  the  veterans  will 
not  be  penalized.    It  will  help  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  insist 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  well  taken. 
The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  Clerk  reads,  may  I  state  that  if  it 
■bould  be  necessary,  we  would  have  to 
eome  in  and  ask  for  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated. This  does  not  Involve  appro- 
priated funds  and  there  are  ample  funds 
there.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
proposed  language  in  the  bill  makes  good 
UDBi  and  I  wish  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  could  have  seen  fit  to 
withdraw  tbe  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
already  sustained  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
repmt  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
gimdry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLDfG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJt  6517)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  so,  1963.  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bUl  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the 
amendments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the 
Mil,  as  amended,  do  pass. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  Boland  amendment 
providing  the  $450  million  for  public 
works  ageeleration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not,  the  Chair  will  put  the  question  on 
the  remaining  amendments. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  7.  after  line  14  insert: 
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PUBUC   WOBXa   aOCBLMIATZOM 

__.  »»  addiUonai  amount  for  'PubUc 
worts  Acceleration'.  9450,000.000:  Prwfidtd. 
Tbat  ao  part  of  this  appropriation  than  be 
■Md  for  any  proj«;t  that  has  ever  been  i^ 
)cct«l  by  Cba  Senate  or  Boom  of  TTipisesiiU 
^*^^  or  by  aay  Oommlttee  og  ttie  Oongraas: 
rrovidtd  further.  That  no  part  of  tbla  appro- 


priation sbaU  be  used  for  any  project  tbat 
does  not  require  a  flnanrlal  oontrlbutlon 
from  State  or  loeal  sources  except  projects 
dealing  with  preearvatloa  of  forssts  m  the 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture and  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interior." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  228.  nays  184,  not  voting  21, 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  19] 

TXA»-aa8 


Addabbo 

Ragen.  Calif. 

Poage 

Albert 

Price 

Andrews 

Hansen 

Puctnskl 

Asbley 

Harding 

PuroeU 

AsplnaU 

Harris 

Rains 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Randall 

Baring 

Hays 

Reuss 

Barrett 

Hecbler 

Rbodea,  Pa. 

Baas 

Hempblll 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Beekworth 

Henderson 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Bennett,  Mich 

.   Rollfleld 

Roberts,  AU. 

Blatnlk 

Holland 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Bocss 

Suddleston 

RodUio 

Bound 

Xcbom 

Rogers,  Colo. 

BoUtns 

Jennlnss 

Bonner 

Joelaon 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Rooney 

Brown.  Calif. 

Johnson,  WU. 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roeentbal 

Burke 

Karsten 

Roetenkowskl 

Burkbalter 

Kartb 

Rouab 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Roybal 

CahlU 

Kee 

Ryan.  Mlcb. 

Cameron 

Kelly 

Ryan,  N.T. 

Carey 

St  Germain 

CeUer 

King,  Calif. 

St.  Onge 

Chelf 

Kirwan 

Baylor 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Hchwelker 

Oohelan 

Knox 

Scott 

Cooley 

Kornegay 

Secrest 

Corman 

Selden 

Curtln 

lAnkford 

Senner 

DanleU 

Lecaett 

Shelley 

Davis,  Oa. 

Ubonatl 

Sheppard 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Long,  La. 

Shipley 

DawKm 

Long,  kid. 

Sickles 

Delaney 

McDade 

SUer 

Dent 

UrXiowell 

SUk 

Denton 

McFaU 

SUck 

DIgiS 

Mandonald 

Smith.  Iowa 

DlnseU 

Madden 

Staebler 

DonObue 

Matlilas 

Staggers 

Dowdy 

Matsunaga 

Steed 

DiilRkl 

Matthews 

Stephens 

Duncan 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Stratton 

Edmondson 

MlUs 

Stubblefleld 

Bd  wards 

Mlnlsb 

Sullivan 

ElUott 

Monagan 

Taylor 

Everett 

Montoya 

Teague,  Tex. 

Evlns 

Moore 

Fallon 

Moorbead 

Thompson,  La. 

PaMell 

Morgan 

relgban 

Morris 

ThomiMon,  Tex 

Flnnecan 

Morrlaon 

Thomberry 

Flood 

Morse 

ToU 

Flynt 

Moss 

Trimble 

FDSarty 

Multer 

Tupper 

Forrester 

Murphy,  ni. 

Tuten 

Fountain 

Murphy,  M.T. 

tniman 

Fraaer 

Natcber 

Van  Deerlln 

Frledel 

Nadsl 

Vanik 

Fulton.  Pa. 

NU 

Vinson 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

O'Brien,  HI. 

Watts 

Oarmats 

O'BHen.  NT. 

Weaver 

Oatblngs 

O'Hara.ni. 

Weltner 

Oavln 

CHanuMlcb. 

Wballey 

Olalmo 

O-Konskl 

Wharton 

Gilbert 

Olsen,  MOnt. 

White 

OUl 

Olson.  Minn. 

Wlckersham 

Olenn 

O-NelU 

wuiu 

OonEales 

Patman 

Wilson, 

Patten 

Charles  H. 

Gray 

Pepper 

Wright 

Green.  Oreg . 

Pert  ins 

Tounr 

Green,  Pa. 

Pbllbln 

Zablockl 

Orlfflths 

Pike 

Hasan,  Oa. 

Pllcber 
NAYS— 184 

Abbltt 

Arends 

Baldwin 

Abele 

Aabbrook 

Barry 

Abemetby 

Aabmors 

Bates 

Adair 

BatUn 

Alger 

Avery 

Becker 

Anderson 

Ayres 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Oumey 

Oemvs 

Bell 

Haley 

Ostartag 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hall 

Paaman 

Berry 

HaUeck 

Pdly 

Belts 

Halpern 

PUMon 

Bolton, 

Hardy 

Pimle 

Barrlaon 

Pair 

Bolton, 

Haraha 

Potri 

Oliver  P. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Qule 

Bow 

Harvey,  Mich. 

QttUlen 

Brock 

Herlong 

Reld.ni. 

Bromwell 

Hoeren 

Held.  M.T. 

Broofnficld 

Hoirmaw 

ReUel 

Brotzman 

Horan 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton 

Bleb 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hosmer 
HuU 

Broyhill,  Vs. 

Robtson 

Bruoe 

Hutehinaon 

Roudebush 

BurUeon 

Jannan 

RuBMfeld 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jenaen 

St.  George 

Cannon 

Jobansen 

Schadeberg 

Casey 

Jonas 

Cederberg 

Keith 

Scbneebell 

CbamberUln 

Kllgore 

Schweagel 

Cbenoweth 

King.  N.Y. 

Short 

Clancy 

Kunkel 

Bbriver 

CUusen 

Kyi 

Blbal 

Cleveland 

Laird 

SkubltE 

Corner 

Langen 

Smith.  Calif. 

Colmer 

Latta 

Smith.  Va. 

Conte 

Lenn<m 

Snyder 

Cramer 

Un<taay 

Springer 

Cunningham 

Lipscomb 

Stafford 

Curtis 

Lloyd 

SUnson 

Dague 

McClory 

Taft 

Derounlan 

McCulloch 

Taloott 

Derwlnskl 

Mclntlre 

Teague,  Calif. 

Devine 

McLortey 

Thomson,  Wis 

Dole 

MacOregor 

ToUefson 

Dom 

Mshon 

Tuck 

Downing 

MRFBh 

UdaU 

Dwyer 

Martin,  Calif. 

Utt 

Ellsworth 

Blartln.  Mass. 

Van  Pelt 

Plndley 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Waggon  ner 

Fisher 

May 

WalUiauser 

Ford 

Meader 

Wataon 

Foreman 

Michel 

Wesiland 

Frellnghuysen 

Miller.  N.T. 

Whltten 

Gary 

MllUken 

WIdnall 

Gibbons 

MinshaU 

Wmiams 

GooOell 

Morton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Goodllng 

WUson.  Ind. 

Murray 

Wlnstead 

Groes 

Nelaen 

Wydler 

Orover 

Norblad 

Wyman 

Oubeer 

Nygaard 

Younger 

: 

NOT  VOTTNO— 21 

Fuqua 

T.^»t»»«M 

Bray 

Gallagher 

McMillan 

Burton 

Grant 

Mallllaid 

Oorbett 

Healey 

PoweU 

Heboxt 

Slkes 

Farbsteln 

Jones,  Mo. 

Walter 

Flno 

KUbum 

Wbltencr 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Ilie  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Walter  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Brademas  for,  with  Mr.  KUbum 
against. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Bikes  against. 

Mr.  Corbett  for,  with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Farbetein  for.  with  Mr.  MalUlard 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Burton. 
Mr.  Lesinskl  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  RARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CANNON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bllir 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  oppooed  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifles.  The  Clerk  will  report  ttie  motion  to 
reconunlt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moTM  to  rMMmmlt  tha  bUl.  HJl. 
5517,  to  th*  Oommlttoe  on  ApproprtotlaiM. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

OOfSBAL  LKATC  TO  SXmrO 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  dajs  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed;  and  that  those  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  Rkcobd  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Clatodt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcokb. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.    Ur.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  affirmative  action  by  this  honor- 
able body  in  approving  the  appropria- 
tion included  in  the  supplemental  budg- 
et bill,  HJl.  5517,  for  the  Point  Reyes 
National   Seashore  land   acquisition.   I 
once  again  should  like  to  commend  the 
Members  for  their  bipartisan  considera- 
tion and  approval  of  this  Item.    It  truly 
recognizes  the  econmny  of  early  acqui- 
sition and  fair  treatment  to  the  property 
owners  affected.  My  primary  reason  for 
comment  at  this  time  is  to  request  Mem- 
bers of  this  body   to  ranember  their 
action  of  today  during  the  fiscal  1965  ses- 
sion.   We  must  keep  In  mind  the  over- 
whelming need  to  continue  this  program 
of   appropriation   for  early   acquisition 
until  all  lands  of  this  park  have  been 
purchased.    This  will  truly  be  an  econ- 
omy effort  and  accrue  to  the  benefit  of 
all  our  citizenry. 


five  persons,  of  whom  at  iMat  two  shaU  be 
aotenUata.  may  Tlalt  In  R«hU  for  not  as- 
neartlny  four  days  to  Inapeet  the  AU  ITnioD 
Instttute  of  Sdentlfle  and  Technical  lafor- 
matlon  at  Momow. 

Notwlthatandlng  Mctton  1754  of  title  22. 
United  Statee  Code,  or  any  other  provUlon 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
8t*tee  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employeee  engaged  In  carrying 
out  their  official  dutlee  under  section  190(d) 
of  Utl«  a.  United  SUtea  Ckxle:  Provided,  (1) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence 
In  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel 
as  set  forth  In  ths  standardized  Government 
travel  regulattons,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  BUTMU  of  the  Budget;  (3)  that  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expand  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion In  excess  of  actual  tranq>ortatlon  ooeU; 
(3)  no  appropriated  funds  shaU  be  expended 
for  tlM  purpoee  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  Its  employees 
In  any  country  whow  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  piupoee. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itamlaed  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  coun- 
try whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished  and  the  ooet 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  U  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 


AprU  iQ 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  314.  Re- 
port No.  205),  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

Reaolved.  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  108,  88th  Congress,  the 
ad  hoc  Subcommittee  on  a  Selenee  Data- 
Proceaalng  Center  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  consisting  of  not  more  than 


CHIEP  MEDICAL  DIRBCTOR,  VET- 
ERANS' ADMINI8TRATION 
Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  aak  unanimous  consent  for  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi.  4549) 
to  amend  section  4103  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  reqwct  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows  : 
Be  it  emmeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet   of    the    United    State*    of 
America  In  Congrees  assembled.  That  section 
4103(b)    of  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code.   U 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "Section 
62  of  title  5  of  the  United  State*  Code  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  Individual  appointed  Chief 
Medical  Director  before  January  1, 1964;  how- 
ever, sectloo,  60a  of  utle  S  shall  apply.  In 
accordance  with  its  terms,  to  any  such  in- 
dividual." 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  tiie  table. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  a.  •^ 
lows:  ^^  ■■■*. 

Reaolved.  That  It  U  the  sense  of  th.  n 
of  Reprssenutlves  that  AprU   U  Ta«*^ 
recognlaed  as  African  Preedota  Dar  aaT ^ 
w.  extend  to  the  Independent  ooinSr!5 

Africa  our  congratulations  and ^^ 

of  our  continued  good  will. 


AFRICAN  FREEDOM  DAY 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Re«. 
315)  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 


The  SPEAKER.  I«  Uiere  objectioo  te 
tiie  request  of  the  gentienin  f«l! 
niinois?  ^  ^^   "* 

Mr  ADAIR.CReservlng  Uie  right  ta 
object.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  genttaii 
enlighten  the  House  as  to  the  leglSSiS 
history  of  this  resolution?  •—•»«• 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinols.  I  ahsn  i^ 
very  happy  to  do  so.  It  Is  the  urS 
resolution  that  we  annually  adopt  r*. 
ognizing  African  Independence  and  « 
tending  our  good  wishes.  It  was  cleami 
by  the  minority  leader  and  oivsm! 
colleague,  the  gentiewoman  from  o^ 

[Mrs.  PtANCXSP.  BOLTOHl. 

Bfr.  ADAIR.  Is  this  resolution  staiHir 
In  every  respect  to  those  which  we  haw 
passed  in  previous  years? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  can  tmm 
the  gentieman  this  Is  an  exact  oopy  ^ 
the  resolution  we  adopted  a  year  uo 
It  Is  brought  up  today  because  of  »• 
time  element.  The  House  will  not  be  in 
session  on  April  15,  which  Is  African  Xn- 
dependence  Day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  ica- 
tleman  when  this  resolution  was  oob- 
sldered  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Con. 
mlttee? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Every  year 
we  observe  Pan  American  Day.  and  aica 
year  we  observe  African  Independenei 
Day.  This  Is  the  15th  of  AprlL  8tnn 
we  win  not  be  In  session  on  the  IStt.  tt 
Is  hoped  we  may  have  proper  obserraoee 
tomorrow,  both  Pan  American  aai 
African  Independence  Day.  The  Boom 
adopted  the  Pan  American  resohitka 
several  days  ago  In  manner  iHmn^j  to 
that  being  followed  In  this  Instance. 

Mr.  OROes.  Does  not  the  gentlonaa 
think  that  the  committee  ought  to  ooo- 
slder  resolutions  which  come  to  the 
House  floor  in  the  name  of  the  commit* 
tee?  This  bill,  to  my  certain  knowledce, 
has  never  been  considered  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  com- 
mittee has  considered  it  In  prevloui 
years.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  la  s 
new  and  valued  member  on  our  com* 
mlttee.  Our  subcommittee  last  year 
gave  long  consideration  to  the  phrase- 
ology, which  has  been  followed  exactly 
In  the  present  resolution.  It  has  beea 
a  custom,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman, 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  Is  larvdy 
a  routine  matter. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Let  us  not  consider  tiiH 
as  a  precedent  because  from  here  on  out, 
I  assure  the  gentieman,  I  will  object  to 
any  other  resolutions  that  are  not  oon- 
sldered  by  the  full  committee.  I  win 
not  object  to  this  one  today.  From  ben 
on  out,  I  win  object  to  any  reaohitkoi 
not  cleared  by  the  Committee  on  Fortif> 
Affairs  of  the  House.  I  woukllike  to  adi 
to  that  that  I  am  not  aware  m  to  J«k 
what  part  of  Africa  is  Independent 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  IDliMiia.  I  can  aanrt 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  know  him  so 
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Hon.  Kdwaxd  A.  OAaMATS.  of  ICaryland; 
Hon.  Altom  LsjfNON,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Hon.  WnxjAM  S.  UAnxiAXo,  of  California. 

As  ehalrmaa  of  the  Coounlttee  on  ICer- 
ehaat  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  authorlaed 
to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board. 
Sincerely, 

HxaBBtT  C.   BoNMsa. 

Chairman. 


«dL  I  know  be  will  nevu*  object  to  any- 
Mag  that  extends  the  spirit  of  amity. 

jUr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
Irvine  the  right  to  object.  In  view  of  the 
Une  limit  Involved  and  the  dating  of 
this  reeolution.  I  can  see  that  a  delay 
yould  be  most  upsetting  to  the  sentle- 
ip^n  from  Illinois,  but  I  would  Just  like 
(o  inquire  of  the  gentieman  if  he  can 
assure  ufi  that  support  of  this  freedom- 
for-Africa  resolution  does  not  imply 
toy  oongressloual  approval  of  those  Al- 
i^e$n  governments  that  are  moving 
away  from  what  we  would  consider 
freedom? 

Ut.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  No,  I  can  as- 
sure my  friend  from  Illinois  that  there 
It  no  hidden  motivation  In  this  resolu- 
tion. It  is.  as  I  have  stated,  a  blanket 
reoognlUon  of  the  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Africa  for  free,  independent,  and 
ve  hope  democratic  govenmients. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Ur.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  Inquire  of  the  gentieman  from  Illinois 
whether  this  carries  with  It  in  any  form 
what  would  be  considered  a  unanimous 
approval  on  the  part  of  this  body  of  our 
action  in  Katanga  and  the  Congo. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    It  does  not 

refer  to  any  specific  country  in  AfriCtk^^     as  chairman  of  the  Oonimlttee  on 
This  Is  merely  a  blanket  expression  of  ^hant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am  auth( 


our  support  of  their  aspirations  and  ef- 
forts for  Independence.  It  is  worded  to 
avoid  any  possible  political  implication 
or  Interpretation  as  the  Africans  are  the 
masters  of  their  own  destiny.  The  reso- 
hition  does  not  apply  to  any  one  country 
or  Kovemment. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  In  other  words,  if  I  may 
ponue  this  a  little  further,  what  the 
centieman  is  trying  to  get  across  to  me 
and  what  we  are  saying  by  this  resolu- 
tion is  that  we  are  endorsing  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  people  toward  bulld- 
Ing  a  truly  free  society  In  Africa. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentie- 
man expresses  it  much  more  effectively 
and  melodiously  than  I  could  myself. 

Mr.  BRUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reeervation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BOARD     OP     VISITORS,     U.S.     MER- 
CHANT  MARINE   ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
which  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CoMMrrrxK  om 
MxacHAKT  Maxike  and  Pibhebiks, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  21.  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoxmack, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  b.C. 

Dkab  Mk.  SPKAXxa:  Pursuant  to  Public 
Law  801  ai  the  TBth  Congress.  I  have  ap- 
pointed the  following  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for 
the  year  1963: 

Hon.  Tboicas  N.  Dowmino,  of  Virginia: 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  On.BEiT,  of  New  York,  and 
Hon.   WnxiAM   K.   Van  Pelt,  of  Wisconsin. 

Mer- 
authorlzed 

to   serve    as   an   ex   officio   member  -«f    the 
Board. 

SUicerely, 

HlXBEKT  C.  BONNXX, 

Chairman. 


BOARD  OP  VISITORS,  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD    ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowing  communi- 
cation which  the  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CoMMrrrxs  on  MnKnaMT  Mabims 

am  FxsKBuas, 
Washington,  D.C^  March  7,  1H3. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoaMACK. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

.*?***  **■•  SPEAKxa:  Pursuant  to  section 
194  of  utle  14  of  the  XTnlted  States  Oode, 
I  have  appointed  the  foUowlng  members  ot 
We  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
n«hertes  to  serve  as  members  «(  the  Bowd 

?1  V!?*°"  ^  "*•  ^^-  C«**  Guard  Academy 
for  the  year  IMS: 


SILVER  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  313  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  5388)  to  repeal  certain  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  piirchase  of  silver,  and  for 
otbei  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Banking  and  Cxirrency,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  No  amendments  shall  be  in  order  to 
title  n  of  the  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  which  shaU  be  In  order  notwith- 
standing any  r\ile  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
trary, but  shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  Intervening  motion  except 
one  ntotlon  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I 
shall  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia, [Mr.  SMTrn]  30  minutes. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentieman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  I^ieaker. 
House  Rescdution  313  i»ovkles  for  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  6380.  a  biU  to  re- 
peal certain  legislation  relating  to  the 
purchase  of  silver,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. The  resolution  provides  an  open 
rule  as  to  title  I  of  the  bill,  a  closed  rule 
as  to  titie  n  of  the  bill,  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

Section  I  of  title  I  of  HJL  5380-  would 
repeal  the  SUver  Purchase  Act  of  1034, 
section  4  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1030.  and 
the  act  of  July  31. 1046. 

Section  2  would  reenact  with  modifica- 
tions certain  provisions  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  1934  which  are  still  con- 
sidered necessary.  Tliese  include  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  keep  within  the  United  States 
an  amount  of  silver  of  a  monetary  value 
equal  to  the  face  amount  of  all  outstand- 
ing silver  certificates  and  the  provision 
that  the  silver  certificates  shall  be  ex- 
changeable on  demand  for  silver  dollars, 
except  that  the  latter  provision  would  be 
revised  to  permit  the  redemption,  at  the 
option  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
of  silver  certificates  in  silver  bulUon,  in 
addition  to  redemption  in  silver  dollars. 
This  section  wovild  also  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  dispose  of 
any  free  silver  unless  the  market  price 
of  the  silver  exceeds  Its  monetary  value 
of  $1.20-plus  per  oimce.  except  that  any 
free  silver  could  be  sold  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
or  used  for  the  coinage  of  standard  sil- 
ver dollars  and  subsidiur  silver  coins. 

Section  3  would  permit  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  issue  $1  and  $2  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes. 

The  basic  objectives  of  HJl.  5380  are: 

First,  to  affmd  the  Government  a  sure 
and  substantial  sucq}ly  of  silver  for  its 
coinage  needs  by  making  available  for 
this  purpose  the  stocks  of  silver  bullion 
backing  the  presently  outstanding  $1  sil- 
ver certificates.  This  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 1.300  million  ounces  of  sil- 
ver bullion. 

Second,  to  eliminate  Wae  obsolete  and 
largely  inoperative  provisions  on  the 
statute  books  requiring  the  acquisition 
and  holding  of  silver  in  the  monetary 
reserves  of  the  United  States,  and  put- 
ting a  Government  floor  price  of  OOV^ 
cents  an  ounce  under  newly  mined 
domestic  silver,  which  is  far  below  the 
current  market  price. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  results 
from  the  facts  that  world  consumption 
of  silver  for  industrial  uses  and  for  coin- 
age has  grown  to  the  point  where  it 
greatly  exceeds  world  production  of 
silver  and  U.S.  stocks  of  free  silver  have 
been  reduced  to  a  point  where  new 
sources  of  supply  for  the  metal  must  be 
found  if  we  are  to  continue  to  maintain 
our  present  silver  coinage. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
repeal  of  subchapter  F  of  chapter  30 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
This  subchapter  Imposes  a  tax  on  trans- 
fers of  any  interest  in  silver  bullion, 
where  the  price  for  which  such  interest 
is  transferred  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
cost  thereof  and  allowed  expenses.    The 
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tax  is  50  percent  of  the  amount  of  such 
excess. 

This  50  percent  tax  on  pnrflts  on  trans- 
fers of  intoests  in  sllTer  bulUon  wm 
orlrlnally  Impoaed  by  section  8  of  tbe 
Silrer  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  Since  its 
enactor ent  in  1934  it  has  prodi.ced  about 
$5  minion  of  revenue.  In  the  last 
decade,  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
tax  has  averaged  less  than  $50,000  a 
year. 

Because  the  need  for  this  tax  as  a 
complement  to  and  reinforcement  of  the 
Government's  silver  imrchase  prosram 
will  cease  when  that  silver  piirchase  pro- 
gram is  terminated,  and  because  there 
will  be  little  loss  of  revenue,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wasrs  and  Means  In  agree- 
ment with  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  the  tax  be  repealed, 
and  that  this  repeal  apply  to  all  transfers 
in  silver  bullion  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  313. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmak]  for  a  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  remarks 
I  shall  make  In  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Whole  this  afternoon  on  this  bill.  I  may 
Insert  the  committee  report  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  s^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  THOKHBBasT] 
House  Resolution  313  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  5389.  en- 
titled "An  act  to  repeal  legislation  relat- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  for  a  period  of  2  hours. 
There  are  two  titles  to  this  bilL  Title 
n,  as  I  understand  it.  actually  comes 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

We  were  informed  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee this  had  been  cleared  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
rule  is  an  open  one,  so  far  as  title  I 
is  concerned.  It  is  cloeed  so  far  as  tiUe 
n  is  concerned,  due  to  the  fact  it  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  that  is  In 
force  with  the  long  established  proce- 
dure in  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man]  gave  us  a  very  learned  explana- 
tion of  this  bill  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  think  I  understood  what  he 
was  talking  about,  but  on  this  partic- 
ular legislation  it  may  be  a  little  bit 
more  far-reaching  than  some  of  us  think 
it  may  be.  I  would  recommend  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  your  consideration. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuKTis]  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  Then  sub- 
sequently thereto,  an  of  us  today  have 
received  a  statement  from  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  In 
opposition,  and  also  a  statement  from 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  WHm] 
in  opposition  to  the  bilL 


My  understanding  of  the  measure  is 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sUver  ledslatlon 
(HJl.  5389)  which  is  before  the  commlt- 
toe  today  would  do  four  thincs.  namely: 

(1)  Repeaa  the  SUver  PutcHam  Act  of  1934 
and  related  provUlona  of  the  acts  of  July  6, 
1938  and  July  31,  1»4«;  (2)  retain  unim- 
paired the  right  of  a  holder  of  a  sUver  cer- 
tificate to  redeem  the  certificate  in  silver  at 
Its  mcwietary  value;  (8)  authorise  the  Iwu- 
ance  of  $1  and  $3  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and 
(4)  repeal  the  60-percent  silver  transactlona 
tax. 

As  Is  explained  In  the  committee  re- 
port this  legislation  in  repealing  provi- 
sions of  law  which  have  now  become 
obsolete  and  through  authorising  the 
issuance  of  $1  and  $2  Federal  Reserve 
notes  would  enable  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  meet  anticipated  silver  coin- 
age needs  for  many  years  to  come  from 
silver  presently  owned  by  the  Treasury 
but  unavailable  for  use  for  coinage  pur- 
poses because  it  is  held  as  security  for 
outstanding  silver  certificates,  most  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  $1  silver  certifi- 
cates. The  gradual  replacement  of  $1 
silver  certificates  with  $1  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  will  free  Treasury  owned  sil- 
ver for  coinage  purposes. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 
outright  repeal  of  the  50-percent  trans- 
actions tax  on  bullion.  This  regulatory 
tax  to  discourage  speculation  In  silver 
bullion  was  added  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  by  section  8  of  the  original 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  Since  the 
Silver  Purchase  Acts  are  being  repealed 
it  Is  appropriate  also  to  repeal  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^de  re- 
lating to  this  regulatory  tax.      \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding 
the  legislation  by  overwhelming  vote  was 
ordered  reported  favorably  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time,  and  at  this  time  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CxTBTxs]. 

Mjr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only 
am  I  opposed  to  this  bill,  but  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  rule.  At  this  point  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
bill.  I  am  really  going  to  try  to  dwell 
solely  on  whether  or  not  a  rule  should 
have  been  granted.  This  matter  has  not 
Just  monetary  implications,  which  is  the 
basic  part  of  the  bill  and  therefore  prop- 
erly under  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  but  it 
also  has,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  rev- 
enue or  tax  Incidence,  and  that  part  of 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
which  I  serve,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  But,  the  third  aspect  of  the 
bill  has  not  been  considered  by  either 
of  those  two  committees,  the  fiscal  as- 
pect. 

Now,  this  is  a  complicated  matter  be- 
cause the  monetary  policy  and  the  fiscal 
policy  Interweave,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  say  where  monetary  policy 
leaves  off  and  fiscal  policy  begins  or.  vice 
versa,  where  fiscal  policy  leaves  off  and 
monetary  policy  begins. 

Perhaps  one  way  to  demonstrate  it  is 
that  our  present  $30  billion  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  have  a  backing  of  gold  up 
to  25  percent,  but  also  having  a  backing 
of  Federal  certificates,  bonds.    The  issu- 
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ance  of  bonds  and  debt  manag etneiA  i. 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  comnSL? 
on  Ways  and  Means,  where  youtetteS 
this  business  of  certlflcates  or  evide^ 
of  indebtedness  against  the  funS2 
and  credit  of  the  United  States. 

The  point  I  tried  to  brint  oiit  btftea 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  that  SZ 
fiscal  aspects  of  this  bill  have  not  bcw! 
studied,  and  this  I  can  tell  you,  whstn^ 
the  monetary  problems  are— tnd  t^ 
dentally,  I  made  an  error  in  my  tuDDh! 
mental  views  that  I  want  to  call  aST] 
tlon  to.  I  put  them  In  the  Conousoo^ 
RxcoKo  on  Monday.  April  8,  and  ttJ* 
appear  on  page  5850  where  anyone^ 
read  them.  I  made  an  error  in  the  mfltt! 
tary  aspect  when  I  said  I  thou^it^ 
was  a  very  Immediate  critical  proUaT 
because  ahvady  the  value  of  the  iAm 
In  our  vaults  exceeded  the  paper  iaao» 
value,  and  therefore  the  IncenUvete 
people  to  actually  cash  in  silver  certlfl 
cates  to  get  the  sUver  buUlon  and  Jmi 
seU  it  on  the  market  was  there  and  tim 
the  incentive  to  melt  down  sUver  eotm 
I  was  in  error.  The  actual  situation  k 
that  this  does  not  reach  that  point  ontl 
sUver  becomes  worth  $1.38.  So  w«  d» 
not  have  this  crlUcal  situation,  but  it  k 
a  situation  that  can  occur  and  the  Coa- 
mlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency  eslk 
attention  to,  and  It  is  a  serious  one  ov 
of  very  great  concern. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  thi 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle, 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  tfai 
gentleman  that  the  price  is  $1.29  ix^^bmi 
of  $1.38.  Also,  the  gentleman  nld  tiMt 
the  fiscal  policies  were  not  ooDildKsl 
I  suggest  the  gentleman  is  in  error  tta4 
that,  because  outstanding  experts  wt 
heard.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trmtrnj 
was  heard  extensively,  the  top  fiscal  a- 
pert  of  the  country,  and  so  was  the  Chslr* 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  hesid. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Chalnnan  of  ttn 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  suggest,  li  pri- 
marily concerned  with  monetary  ast- 
ters,  and  I  again  point  out  that  ttM 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  hsi  ft- 
rlsdlctlon,  not  the  Conunlttee  on  Bankk« 
and  Currency,  over  fiscal  mnnenn—it 
We  have  the  Job  of  debt  mnniiici— t 
We  have  the  problem  of  the  balanMCf 
payments  to  b  large  degree.  becauM  ve 
have  within  our  Jurisdiction  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act.  and  this  whole  proUcm 
of  balance  of  payments  and  gold  flov 
moves  right  lnt<xour  Jurisdiction. 

The  point  I  made  in  the  Committee  ob 
Rules  was  that  the  C(»nmittee  on  Wayi 
and  Means  issued  notice  on  March  ST 
that  we  were  going  to  have  an  execottft 
session  the  very  next  day.  on  March  » 
on  this  particular  measure.  There  wu 
not  time  for  anyone  to  get  their  facts 
together  or  know  anything  about  It 
And,  we  did  not  have  public  hearinp. 
No  testimony  was  even  taken  down  In 
the  executive  session.  It  was  very  In- 
formal. I  Interrogated  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  because  here  was  my  eoB* 
cem  in  the  fiscal  aspect. 

Now.  what  Is  the  fiscal  aspect  of  tfak 
thing  that  bothers  us?  We  have  $3  bil- 
lion of  silver  in  our  vaults  owned  by  ttat 
United  States.    This  is  against  the  paiNr 
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MineDcy  that  we  have  issued.   It  is  about 
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13  uUion.  Under  this  bill  the  executl?e 
^  withdraw  that  sUrer  and  new  Fed- 
ertl  Reserve  notes,  not  silver  certificates 
bot  new  notes,  of  $3  billion  can  be  Issued, 
god  the  security  agahist  them  is  what- 
fver  is  in  our  gold  stock. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  however  we  face  the 
tfittif,  we  end  up  with  $2  billion  less  of 
nredous  metal  behmd  the  same  amount 
of  currency,  which  Is  $32  billion. 

ICr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak - 
a-,  win   the    gentleman    yield    at    that 

poiiDt? 

ICr.  CURTIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
llonan  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  In  answer 
to  a  direct  question  on  this  point,  both 
tbe  bead  of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  made  the 
gtstement  that  they  would  zwt  retire  any 
lOver  certlflcates  imtil  sufficient  gold  had 
tnen  transferred  to  the  acooimt  directly 
behind  and  backing  up  our  Federal  Re- 
trn  notes,  which  they  anticipate  they 
esa  do  at  the  rate  of  $35  million  a  year. 
Tberefore.  it  will  take  about  14  years  for 
tboB  to  accomplish  this  piui)ose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 
tod  that  is  exactly  what  should  be  in  the 
Mn.  IS  that  is  the  answer,  because  you 
would  then  correct  this  fiscal  problem 
tbont  which  I  am  concerned.    But  the 
point  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  I  am  talk- 
iDf  on  the  rule  rather  than  the  merits. 
The  point  is  that  no  committee  of  the 
Bouae.  at  least,  the  conunlttee  with  Ju- 
rlMttetlon  of  this  matter,  can  give  the 
Boose  any  information,  because  we  did 
not  discuss  it,  we  did  not  consider  it,  and 
we  did  not  call  the  experts  before  us. 
Perhaps  that  Is  a  correct  solution  to  the 
flRSl  sspects,  but  beUeve  me,  when  we 
tiks  s  step  like  this,  we  cannot  rely  on 
the  word  of  who  happens  to  be  the  Secre- 
tsiy  of  the  Treasury  today,  fine  as  he 
■ay  be  and  fine  as  the  other  present  offl- 
dsli  may  be— we  caimot  do  this.    This 
k  s  matter  that  has  to  do  with  law,  not 
with  men,  and  It  does  relate  directly  to 
ttili  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  matter  is  this: 
I  siked  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
"Is  this  the  first  step  that  is  being  taken 
krwsrd  devaluing  the  dollar."  because 
there  are  some  reputable  people  close 
to  the  administration  who  recommend 
fcfvahiing  the  dollar.  The  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  said,  "No.  that  was  not  the 
eootemplation."    I  said: 

w**^  ••*  "^tun*  the  question  around,  then. 
a  you  were  cdng  to  devalue  the  dollar 
W90M  you  not  have  to  repeal  the  Sliver  Act 
la  this  fashion? 

And  his  answer  was  "yes."  He  reiter- 
Med.  though,  that  that  was  not  their 
Intention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  this  is 
f  ■ftou*  matter,  as  serious  as  anything 
JItaow  or  I  would  not  have  taken  the 
wwble  to  go  before  the  Oommlttee  on 
«"«  and  to  try  to  do  a  UtUe  bit  of 
omework,  as  late  as  the  date  was,  and 
M  Inadequate  as  has  been  the  amount 
a  work  that  has  been  done  on  this  thing. 
I  am  telling  the  House  now  on  the  debate 
«the  adoption  of  this  rule,  we,  your 
committee  to  whom  you  look— the  Ways 
JM  Means  Committee— has  not  studied 
«*  fiscal  aspects  of  this  bill  and  we 


oumot  give  you  any  Information.  I  was 
the  only  one  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  who  even  had  read  the  com- 
mittee reports  and  hearings  in  1934 
when  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
had  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  matter 
and  had  voted  out  the  original  act.  So 
the  reason  why  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Rules  Committee  that  this  matter  be 
referred— this  aspect  of  it— to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  to  get  some 
information,  call  the  experts  on  this  and 
let  us  see  how  we  can  tighten  up,  if  we 
can,  on  this  one  aspect  of  the  thing  the 
fiscal  aspect,  we  may  be  depleting  the 
NaUon's  capital  assets  to  the  extent  of 
$2  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concluding  observa- 
tions are  these:  I  have  been  putting  these 
materials  in  the  Rtcoin  over  the  past 
few    months.    This    administration    is 
pursuing  a  course  of  cashing  in  capital 
assets  and  converting  them  to  general 
revenue.    It   is   a   typical   example   of 
someone   who   overspends   his   income 
having   Inherited   a   lot,   but  he   keeps 
overspendmg.    Gradually    he    sells    off 
his  capital  assets  from  which  he  derives 
his  revenue.    This  is  one  further  step 
in  the  Kennedy  administration's  sell- 
ing off  of  capital  assets  to  make  the  cur- 
rent deficit  look  a  litUe  bit  less.    But, 
gentlemen,  if  we  pursue  this  course  of 
cashing   in   the  capital   assets   of   the 
United  States,  we  are  simply  deferring 
the  day  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
face  up  to  these  matters.    When  that 
day  comes  the  consequences  are  going 
to  be  that  much  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  reasons  I 
suggest  that  the  rule  be  voted  down  and 
this  fiscal  aspect  be  taken  up  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  brought  back  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  action.  I  feel  this  is 
a  measure  that  needs  attention  and 
something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patmak]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Missouri 
[Mr.  CuiTis]  complains  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  not  mMiiming 
Jurisdiction  of  this  and  having  full  and 
complete   hearings.    It    Is   my   under- 
standing that  they  did  have  hearings  on 
the  tax  proposal. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     No.  no. 
Mr.  PATMAN.    We  submitted  the  tax 
feature  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  the  understanding  that  we 
would  do  exactly  what  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  recommended,  because 
the  Ways  and   Means  Committee   has 
JurlsdlcUon.    I  understand  that  the  gen- 
tleman  presented  his  views  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  did  not  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  purpose  of  clarifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  this.  I  was  not  registering  and  I 
want  to  make  it  quite  clear  I  was  not 
registering  complaint  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  or  with 
that  committee's  having  this  matter  re- 
ferred to  them.    Indeed,  I  think  the  bulk 


Of  this  Is  In  the  purview  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  because  it 
concerns  monetary  policy.  But  the 
gentleman  is  in  error  in  saying  that  we 
held  hearings.  We  did  not.  As  to  the 
attendance  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  there  was  Just  barely  a  quo- 
rum. No  record  was  made.  No  One  had 
studied  the  matter.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  not  in  a  position  as  a 
conunlttee  of  being  able  to  report  with 
any  intelUsrenee  on  the  fiscal  aspecto  of 
this  matter.  The  only  matter  considered 
was  the  tax  aspect,  and  I  do  say  this,  that 
on  the  tax  aspect  we  did  agree  that  if 
in  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  they  felt  this  was 
necessary,  then  this  50  percent  tax 
should  be  repealed  and  I  happen  to  agree 
with  that  position. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  was  only  one  objection 
in  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means 
and  there  was  only  one  objection  in  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Curreiu:y. 
The  bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  There  was  no  record 
vote.   There  was  no  vote  of  18  to  1. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  was  a  record 
vote  of  18  to  1.  I  happen  to  know  atraut 
that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
right;  I  apologize  to  the  gentleman.  I 
thought  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
vote  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Let  me  comment  on 
the  gentleman's  argxunents. 

nSCAL   POUCOBB 

The  Committee  on  TtartVjng  a.n<^  Cur- 
rency heard  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury who,  by  the  nature  of  his  Job,  Is  the 
top  fiscal  expert  of  the  country. 

The  bill  Involves  fiscal  matters  In  three 
respects: 

First,  it  costs  $9  million, a  year  to 
print  the  $1  bills  and  the  cost  will  be 
precisely  the  same  whether  $1  silver  cer- 
tificates are  printed  or  $1  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  are  printed. 

Second,  two-thirds  of  the  sliver  used 
in  the  United  States  now  comes  from 
abroad.  If  the  Treasury  has  to  pur- 
chase silver,  this  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  would  have  to  increase 
purchases  of  silver  from  abroad  and  this 
would  worsen  our  balance-of-pairments 
position. 

Third,  over  a  period  of  29  years,  from 
1934  through  1962.  the  specUl  transfer 
tax  on  silver  has  produced  revenues  of 
only  %6\^  million;  $6^  million  in  29 
years  is  hardly  a  fiscal  problem  which 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
want  to  spend  much  time  in  consider- 
ing in  connection  with  this  legislation. 

DKVALVATXON 

In  the  first  place,  the  dollar  cannot  be 
devalued  without  the  President's  coming 
to  Congress  for  legislation  to  change  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar.  If  he  in- 
tended to  ask  for  a  devaluation  of  the  » 
dollar,  he  could  ask  for  a  change  in  sil- 
ver at  the  same  time. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  there  is 
no  necessary  relationship  between  the 
quantity  of  silver  and  the  quantity  of 
gold  in  the  dollar.  This  coimtry  de- 
valued in  1934  without  changing  the 
amount  of  silver  in  the  dollar. 
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Ibflre  isao  logic  wbatever  to  the  arvm" 
menttlMtt  aettliw  tk*  «Uv«r  eertlfleatos 
««t  of  the  way  It  TiBfn— ly  to  ^ewiu^ 
yen  or  *^n^^  ilovlnetloo  any  eailer. 

More  than  that,  la  the  eomMttem  in 
which  we  find  mmtf  vee  todajr,  with  the 
doUar  beim  used  aa  a  reacrve  eurreocy 
of  ail  of  the  central  banks  of  the  free 
world.  derahiatkMi  Is  abaolutely  imprac- 
tleal.  The  President  has  reoocniaed  thie 
in  many  public  statements  and  in  mea- 
■a«Ba  to  Coocreae.  and  he  haa  aaade  a 
woktmn  coounltment  on  the  part  of  this 
adminiatration  ttiat  there  will  not  be  a 
request  for  devaluation. 


AprU  ig 

ttM  fenflna  puMia.    Tba  TTsMury.  having    majority  and  mlnoritv  inMnk.*. 
purduiMd  the  sUmt  Mrtifleat««.  wlU  be  fM     hlrfora the t^wnm^^ZJrJ^^  ^*^ 
tortlr.th«n.    In  th,.  way  th.  T««nry     ^'':::'Jf^^S:^^ZJ^i!^y^tk, 
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Contrary  to  the  getrtleman's  statement, 
the  lectaSation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
trytDg  to  solve  an  eoonranle  problem  re- 
sulting from  a  fiscal  ptrflcy  of  deficit 
ftnanelng. 

In  the  flret  place,  the  dollar  Is  worth 
more  than  the  silver  for  whieh  It  can 
he  exchanged. 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  no  pro- 
posal to  8^  any  *X>ovemment  assets." 
The  silver  Is  not  to  be  sold.  It  Is  to  be 
used  for  coinage. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  ttie  Treasury 
to  answer  that  point  for  me.  and  he  did 
in  the  following  letter : 

Thx  SacmxTAST  or  rax  TUASumT. 

Washington.  April  10, 1993. 
The  Honorable  Wbxoht  Patkaw, 
CTtttli  HMM,    Hom»e    Buiikinf   mn€    Currency 

Committee,    Hamte    of   Umprnentattve*, 

Waahingtam,  DXJ. 
DSAB  Ma.  CmAOMUkM:  On  April  8  Repre- 
sentatlve  Cmxis  sxibmltted  an  extension  at 
remarks  for  tbe  OoNOBcasmrAz.  Htioas  (pp. 
saeo-SBai)  m  -wtHeh  he  made  a  very  sertoas 
diarfB  sjalnsf  tbe  attmlnlstvatlan's  propoaed 
sUver  legMatton.  One  stateoMBt  wbieb  te 
subBlUed  said:  "Tbe  bald  effect  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent's proposal  to  repeal  tbe  Silver  Act  Is  to 
permit  blm  to  aell  off  and  to  use  as  current 
revenue  $3  UUlon  of  precious  metals  (sOrer 
bolBoa  and  vavlt  sOTer  dollars)  Whlok  Is 
malntaliMd  ss  seeorlty  fbr  fl  billlan  of  oar 
paper  cuiiemiy."  Tble  dung*  reflecis  a  mis- 
understanding  not  only  of  the  admlnlstca- 
tlon's  proposal  and  its  aims,  but  also  at  tbe 
fundamental  proceduree  of  Oovemment 
aooountlng.  To  psnq^abrase  Congressman 
CTuans,  "tbe  bakl  fact"  is  that  the  propoeed 
release  of  stTver  repreeenta  a  traaatar  of 
assets  and  claims  which,  apart  from  relattvriy 
mlnar  sslgnlnrage  calculations,  has  no  budg- 
etary effaet  whatever. 

If  H Jt.  6889  should  become  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TYaasury  would  be  enabled  to  re- 
tire from  circulation  outstanding  gl  sUver 
certlflcates  for  the  pvirpose  of  reteaslng  the 
silver  now  held  against  those  certlllcstes. 
The  released  silver  could  be  used  only  as 
oolnaf  e  or,  under  certain  conditions,  for  sale, 
to  OoTenunent  asyiirtiiwsits  for  pubUs  pur- 
poses.  Apart  tram  tbe  Traaaurys  present 
holding  of  approslnMitely  80  mlUton  oonoes 
of  "free  sliver,"  the  Treasury's  holdings  of 
bullion  against  outstanding  silver  certlflcates 
now  amount  to  approsimstely  IM  billion 
oonees  («a.l  bUUon).  AU  «r  this  lessrsi 
Impovaded  against  outstanding  sUver  oertlil- 
catea  Is  presently  iMld  by  tbe  Treasury  as  an 
asset  against  an  equal  volume  of  outstanding 
liabilities  (In  the  form  of  these  silver  certlfl- 
cates) .  In  order  to  acquire  these  silver  cer- 
tlflcates from  present  holders  as  they  are 
rctamad  through  banking  channels  to  the 
Treasury,  the  Treestary  mamt  make  aa  equal 
disbursement  out  of  its  erlat.lng  eaah  bal- 


Wbat  this  means  is  that  tbe  Treasury  wlU. 
in  effect,  draw  on  Its  present  cash  balances 
to  buy  outstanding  silver  certlflcates  ftom 


wiu  have  pochaaed  the  sUvsr  for  Its  ow«  i*"  ^**  recouamanded  U  to  1.  end  asS 
we  at  the  Mune  price  ef  gl.!*  per  ousmm  m  'or  •  "^^  We  were  advised  thatS 
that  at  whleh  It  has  bsMt  sMtlad  as  backing  Committee  on  Ways  and  iCeani  entJ? 
for  tba  onttsnrtii^  silver  oarttfleatas.  This  ered  the  bill  insofar  as  title  2  was^ 
silver,  aa  graduaUy  taken  Into  the  Traasury's  cemed  and  asked  tor  aekaedrulaMtMM! 
pnssssslon  over  tbe  years,  may  go  Into  one  of 
two  channels. 

The  principal  use  contemplated  for  the 
released  silver  will  be  that  of  fulfllllng  coin- 
age needs.    By  existing  statute,  tbe  silver 

incorporated  Into  subsidiary  silver  colas  U  

valued  at  81.88  per  ounce.    OonaequenUy.     Union  and  debate  this  biU  as  the  Hodm 
••  aiiTsr  Is  transtefred  for  this  purpose,  tbe     does  under  ordinary  procedure.      ^^ 


kdoBedrultootm. 
2.  There  was  a  minority  dissent  fromS! 
Committee  on  Waya  and  Heans.  ts! 
point  is  that  the  Bouse  should  adoot^ 
rule  and  then  go  into  the  Cot^aS^^ 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  oTthe 


Treasury  wlU  acquire  a  seigniorage  of  9  cents 
per  ounce,  the  difference  between  11.38  and 
$1.39.  This  "proflt"  would  be  reflected  as  a 
specific  Item  of  revenue  which  is  regularly 
reported  to  Congress  and  the  public.  This 
minor  item  of  revenue  is,  In  any  event,  sub- 
Jeet  to  the  approprlattons  process. 

Aaothsr  pnrposs  would  be  to  fulfill  necae- 
sary  usss  by  varloiu  sendee  or  departments 
at  the  Oovemment.  notably  Defense.  On 
such  transactions,  apart  from  any  Involving 
the  80  minion  ounces  at  free  silver  which 
are  nee  retevaat  *•  the  spaeiac  sttoatUm 
covered  In  Occgrsasman  Coamr  cittlelsaa. 
a  payment  woiild  be  made  to  ttia  Trsasury 
by  the  particular  aovemaaent  departmaot 
out  of  appropriated  funda.  If  tlie  purchaae 
were  made  at  a  price  below  tbe  81.39  per 
ounce  at  which  the  Treasury  carries  the  sil- 
ver on  its  books,  the  ,Treas«ry  would  be 
required  to  obtain  apphxiprteted  funds  to 
eover  ttaa  difference. 

I  trust  this  win  ssrve  to  remove  some  of 
the  mlsundniTstsndlng  arising  from  Mr. 
CxTSTis' remarks. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  DnxoH. 

So  I  submit  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  in  error  in  his  statement  in 
cq;>position  to  this  bllL  This  hUl  has  been 
very  carefully  gone  Inta  We  had  exten- 
sive and  exhaustive  hearings.  Every 
witness  that  any  member  suggested  be 
brought  before  tbe  «v««mittiM>  iras 
brought  before  the  committee;  and  every 
member  was  permitted  to  Interrogate 
him.  InrJiifilng  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  many  other  fiscal  and 
monetary  expats. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
suggest  that  there  will  be.  because  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  a  change  in  the  uae 
of  silver  in  this  country?  One- third  is 
mined  la  this  country  and  two-thirds 

atoroad.  Will  there  not  be  a  ehaage 
made  in  that  situation  r 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  only  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  Is  that  domestic  eonsump- 
tlon  of  silver  is  much  in  excess  of  do- 
mestic productioQ  of  silver.  Therefore. 
we  have  to  buy  two-thirds  of  our  Mlver 
from  abroad.  If  the  Treasmr  has  to 
enter  the  market,  we  will  have  to  buy 
8tUl  more  silver  from  abroad  and  this 
will  further  harm  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

I  respectfiUly  suggest  this  is  a  good 
Mil.  It  BhouM  be  passed.  It  is  in  the 
public  interest.  I  hope  the  role  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  may 
I  state  that  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  both 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoptiM  ti 
the  rule,  and  I  move  the  previous  ~^ 
Uon.  '*•• 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPBAKSR.  Tbe  questlaa  is  m 
agreeing  to  the  resolutioa. 

The  resohitlon  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  Hm 
table.  "• 


EASTBR  RBCB88  AMD  UXnSLATIfl 

PROGRAM    POLLOWTNO   RacSM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  8peal(er,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Boom 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objsetfcm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ttm 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  tlA 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  at  tbe  oaa^ 
elusion  of  my  remarks.  I  wm  offer  a 
concurrent  reeolution  providing  tbat 
when  the  House  adjourns  tomorrow.  It 
shall  stand  In  adjournment  until  lywa. 
Monday.  April  22. 1963. 

I  would  like  to  advise  Memben  that 
this  action  is  taken  in  accordance  vltk 
an  announcement  I  made  to  tbe  Bom 
last  week.  I  would  further  like  to  adrfa 
the  House  that  there  wIU  be  businea  oa 
Monday.  April  22. 

On  Tuesday.  April  23.  It  Is  planned  to 
call  up  the  medical  education  bOL  That 
win  be  other  Important  business  duili« 
the  first  week  following  the  **t*t 
recess. 

Mr.  HALI^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl  fin 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  dlsda* 
gulshed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HATJiKijJK.  Tbls  year  as  in  pt8> 
vlous  years  there  have  been  consuUaUoni 
between  the  majority  and  the  mlaodtr 
as  to  the  Easter  recess.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority  lead- 
ership on  this  occasion  expressed  Qotti 
some  time  ago  their  hope  that  ■• 
could  have  this  Easter  recess.  As  far  it 
I  am  concerned.  I  have  cooperated  In 
trying  to  work  out  an  arrai«ement  for 
an  Easter  recess  so  that  Memben  ndsbt 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  their  pbuo. 
I  simply  want  to  say  to  the  gentkmsn 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  expect  to 
support  this  resolntian.  I  am  glad  be 
Is  offering  it.  I  am  also  glad  he  has 
indicated  that  when  we  come  back  after 
the  recess  there  will  be  Important  mst* 
tors  before  us.  Having  said  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  quite  sure  the  maJorttiF 
leader  will  agree  with  me.  we  eertsinly 
an  would  hope  that  ttie  various  comnlt- 
tees  of  the  House  having  to  do  with 
matters  of  legMattve  Importance  tnchid- 
ing   the   appropriatton  bffls  would  ti 


\gfBglDt  such  legislation  along  as  rapidly 
gc  possible  in  order  that  the  business 
of  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  may 
be  expedited  to  the  end  that  the  sine  die 
g^joumment    would    not   be   too    long 

delayed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

PROVIDING  FOR  EASTER  RECESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
QOQCurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
iwt  Resolution  134.  and  ask  for  its  im- 
iMdlate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
foltows: 

H.  CON.  Rzs.  184 

Metdved  by  the  Haute  of  Repretentativet 
{the  Senate  eoTicurring) ,  That  when  tbe 
Bpims  adjoiuns  on  Thursday,  AprU  11,  1988, 
It  stand  adjourned  untU  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Monday,  April  23,  1988. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LBQISLATION   RELATING    TO   PUR- 
CHASE OF  SILVER 
Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that    the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HM.  5389)  to  repeal  certain 
legislation  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
silver  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
dderaUon  of  the  bill   HJl.  5389.  with 
tbe  gentleman    from   California    [Mr. 
Snx]  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
tbe  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Patmak  ] 
is  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WmNAix] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  this  bill  carries  out  a 
request  by  the  administration. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  the  bill.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and 
l»y  Chairman  Martin  especially,  who 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  bill. 

I'J^M  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
1.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee considered  fully  all  matters  under 
tiUe  I  of  the  bin.  "nUe  II.  of  the  bill, 
which  repeals  the  special  transfer  tax  on 
silver  buUion,  was  handled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
•2f<*  oo  the  recommendation  of  the 
cjmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  to 
Hue  H. 

The  need  for  this  leglslaUon  results 
from  these  facts.  First,  demand  for  sil- 
»w  for  Industrial  uses  and  for  coinage 


has  grown  to  the  point  where  world  con- 
sumption greatly  exceeds  world  produc- 
tion. Second.  Treasury  stocks  of  silver 
have  been  reduced  to  a  point  where  new 
sources  of  supply  for  this  metal  must  be 
found  if  we  are  to  continue  to  maintain 
our  present  silver  coinage. 

Most  recently,  annual  production  of 
newly  mined  silver  in  the  free  world  has 
amounted  to  about  200  million  ounces, 
compared  to  a  consumption  of  aroimd 
350  million  ounces.  Production  in  the 
United  States  has  been  running  at  around 
35  million  ounces,  while  VS.  industrial 
consumption  amounts  to  over  100  million 
ounces — about  three  times  current  pro- 
duction. In  addition,  UJ3.  requirements 
for  coinage  last  year  amounted  to  about 
75  million  ounces. 

Since  two-thirds  of  our  annual  con- 
sumption of  silver  already  comes  from 
abroad.  Treasury  entry  into  the  market 
to  obtain  silver  for  coinage  would  mainly 
benefit  foreign  producers,  and  it  would 
aggravate  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

PUBPOSS  OF  THS   I.SCISLATIOM 

There  are  two  main  purposes  of  the 
bill: 

One.  To  protect  the  Treasury's  stock 
of  silver  from  withdrawal  and  use  for 
industrial  and  other  purposes  and  to  en- 
able the  Treasury  to  reserve  this  silver 
to  meet  future  needs  for  coinage,  the 
demands  for  which  are  growing  very 
rapidly  because  of  coto-operated  vend- 
ing machines  and  other  reasons.  This 
purpose  would  be  accomplished  by  au- 
thorizing the  issuance  of  $1  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  now 
authorized  to  Issue,  and  does  issue,  notes 
of  all  denominations  except  $1  and  $2 
denominations. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  have 
indicated  that  pubUc  demands  for  gl 
bills  is  also  expanding  very  rapidly,  and. 
under  this  legislation,  this  expanded  de- 
mand will  be  met  by  issuing  Inderal  Re- 
serve notes,  rather  than  i*«mng  new 
silver  certificates.  The  Treasury  must 
hold  in  reserve  a  certain  quantity  of 
silver  for  each  silver  certificate  in  circu- 
lation. As  silver  certlflcates  now  in 
circulation  wear  out.  and  are  turned  in 
for  destruction,  they  may  be  r^laced 
with  Federal  Reserve  notes,  thus  freeing 
other  Treasury  silver  for  coinage  pur- 
poses. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  all  operations 
aimed  at  controlling  the  martcet  price 
of  silver.  Such  operations  are  now 
clearly  impracticable:  they  are  provided 
for  ill  legislation  which  is  obsolete, 
namely,  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts,  which 
establish  a  floor  price  of  90  H  cents  for 
silver  bullion  whereas  the  market  price 
is  now  between  $1.26  and  $1.27  per  ounce. 
As  another  necessary  step  to  bring 
about  a  free  market  in  silver,  the  bill 
would  also  repeal  the  special  transfer 
tax  on  silver  bullion,  which  tax  was 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  silver  purchase 
and  price  stabilization  program  insti- 
tuted with  the  SUver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934. 


section  which  would  permit  the  issuance 
of  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

There  are  now  several  types  of  U.S. 
currency  in  circulation,  but  substantially 
all  of  this  currency  is  of  two  tjrpes.  The 
first  and  most  important  tjrpe  is  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  note  which  is,  of  course, 
issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve;  and  the 
second  most  important  type  is  the  silver 
certificate  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

All  types  of  currency  in  circulation 
amount  to  about  $32  bllUon.  Of  this.  $29 
billion  is  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
slightly  under  $2  billion  is  in  silver  cer- 
tificates. Silver  certificates  may  be  is- 
sued in  all  denominations.  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  may  also  be  issued  in  all 
denominations  with  the  notable  excep- 
Uon  of  $1  and  $2  bills.  The  leglsUtion 
would  authorize  Federal  Reserve  notes 
in  $1  and  $2  bills,  although  the  total  de- 
mand for  $2  bills  is  so  small  that  this 
denomination  is  not  Important  to  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  one  way  or 
another. 

Under  present  law.  the  Treasury  is 
required  to  buy  such  newly  mined  domes- 
tic silver  as  may  be  offered  at  a  price  of 
90  Vs  cents  an  ounce.  The  market  price 
of  silver  has  long  been  above  this  floor 
price.  Indeed,  the  market  price  has 
Jumped  about  40  percent  since  November 
1961,  when  the  Treasury  stopped  selling 
silver.  The  present  price  is  between 
$1.26  and  $1.27. 

If  the  $1  Federal  Reserve  note  is  not 
authorized,  the  Treasury  will  soon  be  in 
a  position  of  being  forced  into  the  market 
to  buy  silver  for  its  coinage  needs.  Such 
purchases  would  drive  the  price  of  sil- 
ver up  to  its  monetary  value  of  approxi- 
mately $1.29.  If  the  market  price  of 
silver  should  exceed  $1.29.  it  would  be- 
come profitable  for  the  public  to  turn  in 
silver  certificates  for  the  silver.  This 
would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  $1 
bills  from  circulation,  and  business  and 
consumers  would  be  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  $1  currency. 

At  a  price  of  $1.38  per  ounce  for  silver, 
furthermore,  the  public  would  find  it 
profitable  to  melt  down  subsidiary 
coins — half  dollars,  quarters,  and 
dimes — for  their  silver  content. 


OWa-   AKD   TWO-DOtXJUl   rSDUtAL   BSSaXVS    NOTES 

The  most  ImporUnt  feature  of  the  bill 
from  the  Treasury's  standpoint  is  the 


ETFCCT   ON    GOLD 

Gradually  replacing  silver  certificates 
with  Federal  Reserve  notes  would,  of 
course,  create  some  increased  require- 
ments for  gold  reserves.     This,  however. 

would  be  smaU.  Under  present  law. 
Federal  Reserve  notes  must  be  backed 
100  percent  by  collateral.  In  actual  prac- 
tice, this  collateral  is  substantially  all 
gold  and  U.S.  Government  securities. 
Under  present  law,  which  would  not  be 
amended  by  this  bill.  Federal  Reserve 
notes  must  be  backed  by  a  minimum  of 
25  F>ercent  gold. 

The  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  has 
indicated  that  the  replacement  of  $1 
silver  certificates  will  be  done  gradu- 
ally, using  only  that  amoimt  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  current  needs  for 
silver  coinage.  Under  this  procedure, 
the  gold  reserve  needed  to  back  the  new 
issuance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  should 
not  exceed  about  $35  miUicm  annually. 
However,  even  if  all  of  the  $1.8  billion  of 
silver  certificates  were  immediately  re- 
placed  by  Federal  Reserve  notes,   the 
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additional  requirements  for  gold  would 
amount  to  on^  approximately  $490  mil- 
lion. This  amolmt  la  well  within  the 
margin  permitted  br  our  present  stock  of 
monetary  gold. 

NO  xrrwcT  on  ru.uT  or  rax  doixab 

Replacing  the  silver  certlflcates  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes  will  in  no  way 
diminish  the  value  of  our  currency  nor 
diminish  its  acceptability.  £1  oar 
money  system,  dollars  are  good  for  the 
purchase  of  aJl  of  the  many  kinds  of 
goods  and  services  our  economy  pro- 
duces; dollars  are  a  claim  to  any  and  all 
kinds  of  assets,  and  they  are  in  fact 
created  against  many  kinds  of  assets, 
not  Just  one  of  two  metals. 

The  fact  that  the  dollar  stands  on  its 
own  feet,  and  not  upon  its  silver  hack- 
ing, has  been  proven  by  the  fact  that.  In 
the  almost  30  years  since  the  passage  of 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act,  the  dollar  has 
been  worth  more  than  its  silver  content. 
The  recent  sharp  rise  in  the  price  ot 
silver  obviously  does  not  reflect  a  dimin- 
ishing value  of  the  dollar  because  the 
average  price  of  other  commodities  has 
not  risen.  On  the  contrary,  increased 
industrial  uses  of  silver,  particularly  In 
electronic  e<iulpment  and  space  vehicles, 
have  simply  increased  the  price  of  silver. 
Tax  VAI.X7X  or  tbx  ooxjlas  «ksts  on  aix  kinim 
or  Assrrs 

The  custom  of  requiring  money  to  be 
backed  by  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  or  of  some  other  scarce  com- 
modity is  a  carryover  from  ancient 
times  when  it  was  necessary  to  arbi- 
trarily fix  money  in  terms  of  some  scarce 
commodity,  as  a  way  of  preventing  too 
much  money  from  being  created. 

When  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
making  his  crusade  for  the  monetization 
of  silver  in  the  1890's  he  was.  I  think, 
entirely  right  at  that  time.  The  supfiiy 
of  money  was  then  limited  by  the  supply 
of  g^d.  and  he  recognised  that  the  sup- 
ply of  money  was  inadequate.  If  he 
were  aUve  today,  I  strongly  suspect  that 
be  would  now  be  crusading  for  a  more 
adequate  supply  of  money,  but  he  would 
not  be  arfuing  for  the  monettzation  of 
silver.  He  would  be  arguing  for  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  management  of  the  money 
supply  by  the  Federal  Reserve  officials. 

In  the  1890's  we  had.  of  course,  no 
central  bank,  no  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. The  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
established  in  1914. 

Like  an  of  the  other  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world  today,  we  have  a  man- 
aged money  system  wherein  the  maxi- 
mum money  supply  is  consciously  and 
deliberately  determined  by  the  central 
bank.  And  like  the  money  systems  of 
other  economically  developed  nations, 
our  money  system  makes  only  a  small 
use  of  currency. 


AjyrU  i^ 


siLvn  cutTirjuATm  Aicouirr  to  onlt  i.a  m- 

CKNT     or     THZ     nation's     MOHST     BTTPrLT 

On  January  28,  for  example,  the  total 
money  supply  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  term  "money  supply"  is  most  nar- 
rowly defined,  was  $148  billion;  $117 
billion  of  this  was  In  the  form  of  demand 
deposits  in  the  commercial  banks.  Only 
$31  billion,  or  20  percent  was  in  the 
form  of  all  kinds  of  currency  in  circula- 
tion  outside  of   banks.     Furthermore, 


only  IJ2  percent  of  the  money  supply 
was  in  the  form  of  silver  certificates  of 
all  kinds,  and  only  1  percent  in  the 
fonn  of  $1  sliver  certificatw. 

In  our  money  system  the  Federal  Re- 
serve determines  at  all  times  the  maxi- 
miun  number  of  dollars  that  may  be  in 
existence.  Under  this  system  of  man- 
aged money,  our  economy  is  not  likely 
to  be  plagued  with  too  much  money.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  money  supply 
were  limited  to  the  supply  of  any  one  of 
two  commodities,  we  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  plagued  with  too  little  money. 
This  is  a  good  bill  and  should  be  passed 
without  serious  opposition. 

Mr.  WIUNAUL.  Mr.  CSiairmaia,  at 
this  time  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  PnxiOHl. 

Mr.  PILUON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
sider this  bill  to  be  the  most  Important 
Mil  that  has  reached  the  floor  of  this 
House  up  to  date.  The  bill  would  make 
most  drasOe  major  and  unnecessary 
changes  in  our  fiscal  monetary  policy. 

In  order  to  save  time,  I  would  like 
to  restate  to  the  House  a  summarized 
criUcism  of  this  bill  which  was  circulat- 
ed in  a  letter  to  Members  of  the  House 
ttiis  morning. 

The  major  effect  of  the  passage  of  the 
hill  would  be  as  follows: 

First  of  all.  it  would  repeal  the  present 
law  requiring  the  Treasurer  to  redeem 
all  $1  and  $2  U.S.  einraicy  in  silver 
dollars  nontaining  0.77  ounces  of  silver 
at  a  mimetary  value  o<  $1.29  per  ounce. 
The  second  effect  of  this  MU  would  be 
it  would  grant  new  auibotltgr  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reoenre  Bank  to  issue  $1  and  $2 
flat,  noaconvnrtible.  nonredeemable  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  in  substitution  for  all 
$1  and  $2  UJ3.  silver  certiikate  currency. 
The  bill  would  authorise  the  with- 
drawal from  circulation  of  $1.6  billion  of 
outstanding  $1  U.S.  silver  certifleate  etir- 
rency  axxl  $90  millicm  of  $2  UJB.  silver 
certtAcate  currency. 

The  next  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  it 
would  terminate  the  iasoance  of  silver 
dollars  of  $1  denominatiOB. 

The  next  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
at  his  optlcm,  to  redeem  outstanding 
U.S.  silver  certificate  currency  in  silver 
bullion  in  place  of  silver  dollars  as  now 
required  by  law. 

The  next  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  it 
would  increase  by  $500  million  the  re- 
quired 25 -percent  gold  reserve  for  about 
$2  trillion  of  substituted  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  including  $350  million  of  $5  and 
$10  silver  notes  being  withdrawn  under 
Presidential  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  PIUJON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  is  reading  the  wrong  col- 
umn akout  the  iasuii«  of  silver  certifi- 
cates. I  believe  he  said  there  were  $tO 
million  outstanding.  I  think  the  correct 
figure  is  $1.405.«00. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Tes;  $M  million  is  cor- 
rect, of  $2  bills.  U.S.  curreBCies. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  J.  know  that  is  correct 
of  U.S.  notes  bur  not  as  to  silver  certifi- 
cates of  $2. 

Mr.  PILLION.  The  next  effect  of  this 
bill  would  be  that  it  would  reduce  to  $3.5 


free  Rold  availabla  to 


billion  the  

$25  billion  of  foreign-held  doUaa^ 
short-term  obligations.  ^* 

Now.  this  biU  Is  predicated  ibmi  tw 
alleged  and  the  erroneotis  aHiii 
that  a  complete  abandonment  of 
convertibility  is  needed  to  tree 
silver  to  meet  our  coinage  and 
reserve  reqxiirements. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  tMi 
fled  before  the  Committee  on  Baa^ 
and  Currency  that  our  coinage  todiJ 
serve  requirements  for  $1  silver  Im^wT 
cates  is  about  113  million  ooMeii^ 
silver  per  year.  He  estimated  ttet  Mi 
million  ounces  would  be  freed  Iw  ^ 
withdrawal  of  $5  and  $10  silvo-  mm. 
cates ;  that  that  would  be  enough  tooM^ 
our  requirements  for  about  S  leaia^ 

Now.  hi  additicm  to  the  10$  aa^ 
ounces  that  would  be  freed  by  thevS. 
drawal  of  $5  and  $10  silver  ccrtlflctt* 
the  Treasury  has  on  stock  as  of  no* 
about  30  million  ounces  of  silver,  iv 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  $17  as. 
lion  ounces  for  which  it  has  no  praoK 
tive  use.  and  this  64.7  milUon  oooeM 
available  was  not  disclosed  to  the  cooh 
mlttee  during  the  hearings.  80.  m  af 
now,  our  Oovemment  has  on  hntyj  ^  f^ 
available  stock  of  silver  suflUdent  to 
meet  all  monetary  requirements  for  tbi 
next  3  Ml  or  4  jrears. 

This  bin  is  an  abrupt,  panicky  rapoft. 
ation  of  our  basic  monetary  and  fjrraj 
policies.  It  threatens  our  gold  reaerm 
which  is  at  the  lowest  ratio  on  nmt 
It  will  add  additional  pressures  for  ta 
international  devahiation  or  a 

tion  of  our  dollar  obligatians  to 

foreign  holdings  aikl  forelgB  obligaUaMi 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aA  the  patteme 
of  this  House.  I  know  this  is  nito 
technical  and  everybody  is  impatient  h 
get  home,  but  I  ask  your  indnlgeQee  li 
amplify  and  summarize  the  ooneli 
that  I  have  Just  given  to  the  House. 

I  regretfully  have  to  state  that  this  WB 
does  not  solve  the  basic  causes  of  «g 
fiscal  and  monetary  iM^jblems.  It  is  t 
"quickie,''  overly  simplified  attempt  to 
postpone  the  inevitable  reckoning 
by  inflationary  domestic  deficit 
ing.  an  overexpansion  of  credit  ai 
money  supply,  and  a  chronic  siriisliaMil 
deficit  in  our  international  balsnoe  of 
pajrments.  That  is  the  root  of  our  evt 
This  bill  does  not  attempt  In  any  wigr  to 
solve  it. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  symptoms,  not 
the  causes,  of  our  sOver  shortage.  lUi 
bill  will  not  mine,  reflne.  or  prodnee  1 
oimce  of  silver  to  o\ir  stock.  It  merrir 
reallocates  silver  by  moving  it  from  cm 
stockpile  to  another. 

Now,  in  thinking  about  this  pntim 
we  must  deal  with  both  the  pilee  ttd 
the  demand  and  supply  factors  world- 
wide and  within  this  Nation  itsdf.  k 
1961  the  price  of  silver  was  71  cents  per 
ounce. 

Since  then  the  price  of  sOver  bsi 
Jimiped  to  $1.27  per  ounce,  almost  doa- 
bled  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  the  prodii»' 
Uon  of  silver  has  not  rtsen  apprsoiaiiil 
in  that  year  and  a  half.  The  cost  d 
production  does  not  account  for  1U^ 
price  Jump.  The  coinage  and  the  ov- 
rency  requirements  of  the  Uhlted  Ststa 
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f^^e  out  of  our  stockpile  and  from  our 
^T^CiAi  silver  production  which 
^oaots  to  about  35  million  ounces  an- 
llJ^TuT  Our  coinage  sUver  is  not  pur- 
Slsiid  in  the  work!  market  so  that  this 
rnoTa  factor  that  created  the  increase 
la  prtee  from  71  cents  to  $1 J7. 

The  Industrial  demand?  We  talked 
iboot  that  a  great  deal  in  the  hearings. 
1)ie  Industrial  demand  has  been  steadily 
luucstinf  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
irould  warrant  this  price  increase.  In 
(Mt.  the  largest  users  of  silver  indus- 
trially are  the  film  manufacturers  be- 
cause of  new  processes  that  have  Just 
been  deTek>ped  and  which  are  Just  going 
on  the  market  for  the  manufacturer  of 
mm  VbBt  will  require  substantially  less 
lOver  than  is  now  required.  So  the  in- 
dustrial silver  denumd  will  decrease  and 
not  increase  in  the  future  in  that  area 
of  Industry.  Theref  <m«.  that  is  not  a  ma- 
jor eaose  for  the  artificial  prices  that 
pnvail  at  tte  present  time  in  the  worid 
ittver  market 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  consump- 
tloD  of  stiver  is  about  350  million  oimces 
unnnany  and  the  production  is  about  250 
miUloo  ounces.  I  differ  a  Uttle  bit  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  on  that  fig- 
ure, but  the  difference  of  that  100  milUon 
miiinsi  Is  asade  up  of  our  U.S.  stockpiles 
sod  does  not  affect  the  world  market  or 
the  prices  in  the  world  market.  So  that 
neither  industrial  users  nor  the  con- 
•umpUon-productlon  ratio  account  for 
the  shortages  or  the  price  rises  in  silver. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gaitleman  from  New  Yoric  has  expired. 
Mr.  PILLION.  Will  the  genUeman 
yidd tome  8  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  wmfALL.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.PIUJON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rise 
In  ths  price  of  sflver  which  today  is  con- 
skieraUy  above  the  cost  of  production 
ean  be  aooounted  for  by  two  elements. 
and  before  we  find  the  solution  let  us 
find  i^iat  the  causes  are.  Here  are  your 
eaoses.  First  there  is  a  speculative 
manipulated  drive  by  foreign  Interests 
to  Increase  prices  and  comer  the  free 
world  silver  market  The  London  silver 
laarket— the  dealers  are  involved — and 
the  seeiKid  largest  producer.  Mexico,  has 
withheld  Its  sUver.  held  it  off  the  market 
nd  contributed  toward  the  manipula- 
tion which  produced  the  present  artificial 
prices  of  silver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  today's  prices  it  was 
expected  that  large  stocks  of  silver  would 
CO  out  of  Red  China  into  the  open  mar- 
ket This  did  not  materialise.  One  rea- 
m>  given  was  that  the  Russian  techni- 
dsu  had  left  and  there  was  a  lack  of 
Chinese  technicians  for  the  refinement  . 
of  Chinese  sUver  coins  Into  marketable 
bullion.  I  suspect  that  that  is  not  the 
true  reason.  The  withholding  of  sUver 
from  the  world  market  by  both  Mexico 
Md  Red  China  has  nefarious  political 
purposes  behind  it 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
my  DlUon  testified  that  there  has  been 
•  large  foreign  speculative  Interest  drlv- 
to«  up  the  price  of  sUver  since  1901.  I 
•free  with  him. 

Our  problem  is  how  to  break  up  the 
''°i'^^»"ver  rigged  artificial  price  level 
and  bring  the  prices  back  down  to  a 
cow-of-productlon  level, 
cix see 


We  can  most  effectively  do  this  by 
making  our  silver  stocks  finely  avaU- 
aUe  for  normal  demands  arouhd  the 
world. 

If  we  do  not  break  the  artificial  price 
of  silver  when  we  have  more  than  100> 
percent  silver  bac^ng  for  our  currency, 
how  can  we  defend  oiu-selves  against  a 
similar  attadc  upon  our  gold  stocks 
where  the  raUo  is  $1  of  gold  for  $7  of 
gold  llabiliUes  held  by  foreigners  which 
they  may  demand  at  any  nuunent,  or  at 
any  time,  and  where  oiu:  gold  has  a 
harking  of  only  25  percent? 

We  must  remember  that  the  mining, 
refining,  and  supply  of  silver  will  in- 
crease due  to  the  higher  prices.  But 
production  takes  time.  It  takes  time 
to  reoutflt  and  reopen  old  mines  and  to 
put  new  mines  into  production.  So  I 
recommend  a  little  patience  on  the  part 
of  the  genUeman  in  that  respect. 

The  second  major  cause  for  the  in- 
crease in  silver  prices  is  that  of  hoarding 
and  a  lack  of  ccmfldence  in  our  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies. 

The  best  measurement  of  the  fear  of 
currency  inflation  and  the  decreasing 
confldence  in  our  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  can  be  found  in  the  drain  upon 
our  silver  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury. 
Let  me  cite  some  figures. 

On  October  1,  1961,  18  months  ago, 
the  Treasury  had  in  stock  $141  million 
in  silver  dollars. 

On  December   1,    1962.   the  Treasury 
had  in  stock  $100  million  in  sUver  dollars. 
On  April  3,  1963,  the  Treasury  had  In 
stock  $81  million  in  silver  dollars. 

In  less  than  18  months  we  lost  $60 
million  of  silver  dollars  and  today  we 
are  losing  sliver  dollars  at  the  rate  of 
$1  million  a  day.  At  this  rate,  our  silver 
stock  will  be  exhausted  within  the  next 
2  or  3  noonths. 

This  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  ap- 
plication and  operation  of  the  Oresham 
law,  where  good  money— I  am  talking 
now  about  good  silver  certificates  and 
silver  coins,  silver  convertible  money — is 
being  driven  out  of  circulation  by  bad 
money,  that  is.  Federal  Reserve  notes, 
that  we  Intend  to  substitute  for  good 
money. 

You  do  not  meet  this  psychological 
problem  In  human  action  by  further  de- 
grading and  devaluating  the  dollar  as 
proposed  in  this  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  fMr.  PilliohI 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhpde 
Island  (Mr.  St  Okemain]. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  is  of  vital  concern  not  only  to 
thousands  of  people  in  my  State,  but 
also  to  silver  iisers  and  consumers  all 
over  the  country.  In  fact,  It  is  impor- 
tant to  every  person  in  the  country. 

Tliis  bill  will  permit  tlie  operation  of 
a  free  market  for  silver  by  repealing 
the  acts  which  oblige  the  Treasury  to 
support  the  price  of  silver.  It  repeals 
thoi^pecial  tax  on  transfers  of  interest  in 
sUver  which  Is  designed  to  prevent  spec- 
ulation while  the  Treasury  is  required  to 
buy  silver.  In  order  to  keep  the  Treas- 
ury out  of  the  market  this  bill  provides 
for  the  use  of  present  silver  stocks  for 
making  half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes. 
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This  is  accomplished  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  $1  Federal  Heeerre  notes  vhtah 
win  permit  the  retlDcment  of  silver  oer- 
tificates.  thus  releasing  silver  for  coin- 


In  the  absence  of  a  free  coaunodtty 
market  today,  we  have  a  market  in  which 
the  price  has  risen  neuiy  40  percent  In 
16  months.  The  market  is  uiwtable  ^»wf 
unpredictable.  Secretary  DUlon  has 
pointed  out  that  the  spectacular  Inereaae 
in  the  price  of  silver  has  benefited  the 
producers,  but  has  created  dlfBculUes  for 
the  users.  He  stated  that  the  silverware. 
Jewelry,  and  related  industries  have 
had  to  oope  as  best  they  oould  with  these 
increased  costs.  This  bill  will  give  the 
users  the  much  needed  assurai>ce  of  a 
relatively  stable  price  level.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  price  levd  will  be. 

The  silver  laws  which  this  bill  will  re- 
peal are  not  necessary  to  our  nummary 
system.  They  were  passed  to  help  the 
mining  industry.  How  much  thcgr  have 
helped  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
TrMisury  has  been  required  to  take  in 
approximately  3  billion  ounces  of  silver 
since  1933.  The  absence  of  this  silver 
in  the  market  has  forced  up  the  price  to 
its  present  level  of  $1,275  per  ounce. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  will  adversely  affect  the  balance 
of  payments  and  gold  flow.  On  the 
contrary,  failure  to  pass  this  bill  wUl 
have  an  adverse  effect. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  100 
million  ounces  of  silver  a-nn^^ftTiy  ^m  be 
needed  in  the  next  few  years  to  meet  the 
Treasury  requirements  for  silver.  At 
the  $1.29  per  ounce,  this  will  require  the 
retirement  of  $129  million  in  silver  cer- 
tificates. To  replace  this  amount  of  cer- 
tlflcates with  FMeral  Reserve  notes  will 
require  25  percent  backing  in  gold,  or 
about  $33  million.  This  gold  is  set 
aside  as  backing,  it  does  not  leave  the 
country. 

If  HM.  5380  does  not  pass,  the  Treas- 
ury cannot  meet  Its  reqwlietnents  from 
its  stock  on  hand  ^^lich  amount  to  ap- 
proximately 1.6  billion  ounces.  It  will 
have  to  go  into  the  maiicet  We  already 
must  import  two-thirds  of  our  indus- 
trial requirements — 70  tniiiv>t>  ounces — 
for  which  paymmts  can  be  demanded  in 
gold.  To  this  drain  on  our  gold  supply 
the  Treasury  must  add  the  cost  of  its  re- 
quirements of  100  million  ounces  of 
silver  which  it  must  obtain  from  foreign 
sources.  This  will  result  in  a  direct  drain 
(Ml  ovu*  gold  supply. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  bill  permits 
the  administration  to  cash  In  $2  billion 
of  capital  assets  hi  silver.  It  dionkl  be 
made  clear  that  the  $2  billion  does  not 
belong  to  the  administration.  It  belongs 
to  the  holders  of  silver  certlflcates — the 
public.  Before  anything  can  be  done 
with  this  sUver  the  certificates  must  be 
bought  from  the  public. 

In  effect,  the  silver  certlflcates  win 
be  purchased  from  the  public  with  the 
half  dollars,  quarters,  and  dimes  manu- 
factured from  the  silver.  This  Is  the 
reason  why  the  Treasury  will  gradually 
retire  silver  certificates  equivalent  to  its 
coinage  requirements. 

This  is  not  a  flscal  problem.  It  is  a 
monetary  problem  which  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  after  4  days 
•f  open  hearings  has  properly  resolved 
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by  a  reported  Tote  of  18  to  1.  It  wm  re- 
ported that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee voted  mimninw\M^^  qq  \J^  ^az 
proriwifflfia. 

Typical  of  the  confused  thinking  about 
sUyer  is  the  statement  that  the  value 
of  silver  bullion  behind  our  sUver  cer- 
tificates Is  30  percent  greater  than  the 
face  value  of  the  paper  money  it  sup- 
ports. The  three-fourths  of  an  oimce 
of  silver  backing  each  silver  certificate 
Is  never  worth  more  than  the  market 
price  for  silver.  Today  this  amoimt  of 
silver  Is  worth  98  cents. 

This  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting the  operation  of  a  free  market  for 
silver  with  the  Treasury  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. In  order  to  keep  the  Treasury  out 
of  the  market,  provisions  must  be  made 
for  it  to  obtain  silver,  for  subsidiary  coins 
from  silver  stocks  on  hand,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  supply  of  $1  bills. 
The  urgency  for  immediate  action  is 
indicated  by  the  performance  of  the 
silver  market. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  C?OTTis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Bir.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  take  this  time  now  to  discuss 
the  bin  itself  and  its  merits.    However, 
for  the  convoiience  of  the  Members  and 
for  the  RxcoRD  I  am  including  at  this 
point  my  supplemental  views  on  H.R. 
5389,  to  repeal  the  Silver  Purchasing 
Act  of  1934,  which  I  have  heretofore  put 
in  the  Ricoso  but  which  I  insert  now 
with    two    corrections.    These   supple- 
mental views  are  as  follows: 
SurPLncxNTAi.   Vixws   or  Hom.   Thomas   B. 
Cuwra  on  HH.  6880,  To  Rspsai.  tkb  SiLvn 
PuacHAsmo   Act  or  19S4,  IivcLinniro  thx 
Tax  CM  TKAifSPBs  or  Silvss  Bttixiom 

HH.  5389  is  divided  Into  two  parts.  The 
first  part,  sections  1  through  8,  is  ooneemed 
with  the  repeal  of  the  silver  leglslstlon  and 
authorisation  of  SI  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
This  matter  was  referred  to  the  wanung  and 
Currency  Committee  which  held  hearings 
on  these  aspects  on  March  11-14,  expressly 
reserving  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  measure,  the  repeal  of  tax  on 
transfers  of  silver  bullion.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  no  public  hearings 
and  devoted  one  morning  session  of  Infor- 
mal executive  session  to  the  matter.  Mo  tes- 
timony was  taken,  and  very  short  notice  was 
given  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  matter  was  to  be  taken  up. 

Neither  the  he&rlngs  nor  report  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Cocnmlttee  were 
available  during  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee's consideration.  Nor  were  the  hear- 
ings and  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee which  had  Jurisdiction  of  the  entire 
legislation  In  1034  made  available  to  the 
committee.  The  memorandum  prepared  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Cknnmlttee  staff  made 
no  reference  to  the  original  1934  hearings 
and  committee  report.  Upon  Interrogation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  and  other 
persons  present  at  the  Informal  executive 
session  It  was  apparent  that  they  were  un- 
familiar with  these  hearings  and  report. 

I  received  copies  from  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Just  as  the  committee  went  Into  execu- 
tive session. 

Prom  the  1984  hearings  and  report.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  BUvsr  Act  of  1934  was  pre- 
sented "In  developing  an  Improved  monetary 
system." 


TlM  mmmlttes  In  Its  report  makes  the 
following  points: 

Hie  measure  Is  a  logical  and  necessary 
complement  of  the  Gold  Besmu  Act  passed 
by  this  House  on  January  30  and  approved 
by  the  President  on  January  SO.  1934.  Sil- 
ver Is  a  valuable  component  of  any  monetary 
system    designed   to   stabUlse 


^jnili^ 


metaU  asUbUshed  in  1934  with  b» 
ence  to  lU  merlU  or  demerlU  and  wUi!^- 
reference  to  the  monetary  nollev  «».i  v"** 
supplant  It.  *^^  •'"<*  SO 

The    administration    prewnts    it. 
menu   In   1903  as  U  the  reasons  -—****" 
by  the  administration  In  1934 


tabUlse    the    money's     and  sham,  that  the  real  nummm^Lzl^ 
We  may  look  toward     ver   Act   was   not   to   estabii^.^^ 


worth  of  goods.  •  •  • 

a  coordinated  use  of  that  sliver   to   check 

changes    In    the    purchasing    power   of    the 

dollar. 

Section  a  declares  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  to  Increase  the  proportion 
of  silver  to  gold  In  Its  monetary  stocks  with 
the  ultimate  objective  of  having  and  main- 
taining in  silver  one-fourth  of  the  monetary 
value  of  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  monetary  value  of  such 
stocks  In  gold. 

The  second  sentence  of  the  section  (S) 
reqiilres  that  there  be  maintained  In  the 
Treasury  as  security  for  aU  silver  certificates 
heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  an  amount  of 
silver  In  bullion  and  standard  silver  dollars 
aggregaUng  in  monetary  value  the  face  value 
of  such  oertlflcates  outstanding  at  the  time. 

Section  10  sUtes:  "'Monetary  value'  Is 
defined  to  mean  a  value  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  SI  for  an  amount  of  silver  or  gold 
equal  to  the  amount  at  the  time  contained 
In  the  standard  silver  dollar  and  the  stand- 
ard gold  dollar  respectively." 

In  respect  to  the  tax  being  Imposed,  the 
committee  report  has  this  to  say:  "Holders 
of  silver  are  thus  allowed  to  make  a  profit 
which  should  at  least  equal  any  profits  aris- 
ing from  Investments  In  silver  or  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  silver  for  industrial  use 
during  times  when  the  price  Is  not  being 
Increased  by  governmental  action.  The  tax 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  profits  tax  covers 
transactions  taking  place  prior  to  enactment. 
Were  this  provision  not  Included  In  the  bill, 
the  policy  of  equitably  reimbursing  the  Oov- 
emment  for  the  Increase  which  its  action 
may  bring  to  the  price  of  silver  could  easily 
be  obstructed." 

The  first  question  asked  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr..  when 
he  testified  before  the  commlttse  was  In  re- 
m>ect  to  the  revenue  aspects  of  the  tax.  I 
quote  from  page  9  of  the  hearings  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  HJl. 
9745.  the  SUver  Purchasing  Act  of  1934.  In  the 
2d  session  oS  the  TSd  Congress.  May  25  and 
ae.  1934: 

'The  CRAntMAM  (Mr.  Donghton) .  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, has  there  been  any  estimate  made  as 
to  the  probable  amount  of  revenue  that  may 
be  derived  from  this  60  percent  tax? 

"Secretary  Moboxnthav.  It  would  have  to 
be  a  very  rough  estimate,  but  I  would  say 
that  It  Is  perfectly  possible  the  Oovernment 
might  get  as  much  as  S25  million. 

"The  Chaixman.    Per  annum? 

"Secretary  MoacxirraATr.  Well.  I  would  not 
want  to  say  that;  but  over  the  period  of  the 
purchase  of  silver. 

Mr.  VmsoN.  The  Treasury  is  deriving  no 
revenue  from  that  source  at  this  time? 

"Secretary  MoacxwTHAtr.  No. 

"Mr.  Vinson.  Then  that  will  be  additional 
revenue? 

"Secretary  MoxoxirrHAU.  That  Is  correct." 

I  make  this  reference  to  point  up  two 
things.    The  expressed  basis  for  the  passage  - 

of  the  act  was  to  establish  a  monetary  policy     t*^  silver  reserve  reciulred  to  back  «?•• 
ro  nrecious  metalA   allver  and      silver  certificates  or  replace  the  sUfsr  bi«- 


policy,  but  to  provide  subaldlaatiaBTr 
sUver  mining  Industry  and  thatthT  ** 
purpose  of  the  tax  was  not  to  raise  mi"" 
but  rather  to  police  the  subsidi^M^"'*' 

The  question  for  the  Congress  bi*"* 
determine  why  the  Kennedy  adminJ^* 
should  treat  the  Roosevelt  adamuST 
proposals  as  sham,  but  rather  wSitt^I! 
1943  presenUUon  Itself  U  a  sham. 

Perhaps  the  SUver  Act  of  19S4  was  ^  «. 
esUbllsh  a  monetary  system,  but  tathT  w 
provide  a  subsidy  for  the  sUver  ladMn 
Perhaps  the  tax  was  Imposed  not  for  n^Z 
but  for  policing  the  subsidy  messur^^^ 

But  the  proposal  of  President  Timnii «. 
repeal  the  act  U  certainly  not  dssfj^^ 
improve  our  monetary  system,  tatli^  n  k 
designed  to  solve  a  serious  eennf»^|fl  gga^ 
tlon  resulting  from  the  fiscal  policy  (tf^Z 
finance  and  economic  circumstances  vte^ 
silver  bullion  may  become  worth  onMiaw 
ably  more  than  the  sliver  oertlfleatt  te 
which  it  may  be  exchanged. 

Repeal  of  the  act  adds  one  other 
to  the  many  which  have  been  utUlssd  ^  i_ 
Kennedy  administration  to  cash  la  mmm 
assets  of  the  Nation  to  temporarily  aHs.te 
problems  created  by  the  cootlnust  |m| 
deficits  we  have  experienced  and  that  tti 
administration  Is  planning  to  conttnw  to 
several  years  to  come. 

In  other  words,  there  are  more  fiscal  taas 
than  monetary  Issues  Involved  In  tba  ai^ 
posal  to  repeal  the  Silver  Act. 

The  bald  effect  of  the  President's  p^ 
posal  to  repeal  the  SUver  Act  Is  to  pwaltte 
to  sell  off  and  to  use  as  current  rsvasa  n 
bUlion  of  precious  metals  (silver  tmUlQaaM 
vault  sUver  doUars)  which  Is  maintatnsia 
security  for  S3  billion  of  our  paper  cumsey. 
He  may  then  issue  sa  billion  of  new  nUail 
Reserve  iK)tes  In  place  of  the  sa  bUllaa  d 
sUver  certificates.  This  wUl  leave  m  vllk 
an  additional  Sa  bUllon  of  paper  nm 
backed  by  our  present  diminishing  |oltf  1 
serves. 

Not  only  wlU  this  leave  us  mlniu  S3 1 
of  predoiis  metals  to  back  up  o\u  S83  I 
of  paper  currency  but  It  withdraws 
metal  which  was  required  to  be  doUir  to 
dollar  of  the  paper  money  Iraued  sgatnst  R. 
Furthermore  due  to  the  rise  in  valus  of  ^ 
ver  In  relation  to  the  paper  dollar,  tts  litm 
bullion  behind  our  sUver  certificates  Hg  Is- 
come  greater  than  the  face  value  of  ths  peyv 
money  it  supports.  Contrast  this  to  o«  pM 
reserves  which  must  be  only  36  percsat  tt 
the  outstanding  paper  money  and  «•  bi|l> 
to  see  how  much  the  outright  rtiMSl  <( 
the  Sliver  Act  cuts  back  on  our 
metal  reeerves. 

If  the  Kennedy  administration 
trying  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
monetary  poUcy  we  have  adopted  lastssiA 
as  I  sxiggested,  cash  In  capital  ssssti  to  piv 
for  some  of  our  current  expenditures  tba 
It  would  propose  one  of  two  things :  RssiijHl 


based  upon  two  precious  metals.  sUver  and 
gold.  The  pvupoee  of  the  tax  was  to  coUect 
revenue  from  the  profits  that  speculators  In 
silver  stood  to  gain  from  the  Government's 
actions. 

The  proposal  of  the  Kennedy  admiiUstra- 
tlon  to  repeal  the  act  and  the  tax  makes  no 
reference  to  this  historical  basis. 

The  Congress  Is  asked  to  abandon  the 
monetary  policy  based   upon   two  precious 


replace 
Ing  the  paper  currency  with  gold, 
proposal  would  correct  the  problem  of  1 
cash-Ins  which  Is  the  professed  cooowb  (tf 
the  administration. 

Certainly  It  U  true  that  as  the  pottey  if 
deficit  financing  continues  the  prebUns  << 
marketing  and  managing  the  Pedsral  diM 
(a  part  of  fiscal  policy  within  the  parvlsvi* 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee) 


^gn  scuts.  The  precious  metal  standing 
(^litnii  our  currency  Is  not  Jiut  a  matter  of 
0Bas«ary  policy.  In  these  critical  times  of 
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^gn at  payment  and  Umltsd  supply  of 

pr«etous  metals  in  our  vaults.    It  deeply  in- 
{^vas  oar  basic  fiscal  poUdss. 

jstther  ths  Banking  and  Currency  Oom- 
Biittos  nor  ths  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
]igvt  studied  or  evaluated  ths  implications 
sftbe  repeal  of  the  Silver  Act  upon  the  orer- 
sU  fiscal  policy  of  the  Utttted  States.  This  is 
a  napcmaMUtr  the  Ways  and  Msans  Com- 
mlttse must  meet. 

I  fs^gssted  to  Secretary  DUkm  in  execuUve 
um^n  that  by  proposing  an  outright  repeal 
of  the  Sllvsr  Act  the  administration  lends 
cntmo*  to  ths  belief  currently  expressed 
juas  tbs  administration  oontsmplatsd  de- 
ftMag  the  tftollar.  Secretary  DUlon  statad 
tkst  this  was  In  no  ssnss  ths  poUcy  ot  tte 
idataistnUlon.  I  then  asksd  him  if  it  was 
tnis  that  repeal  ot  ths  SUver  Act  wss  a  ne- 
esatty  la  order  to  devalue  the  dollar.  With 
tMi  be  agreed,  rsafllrming,  however,  no  in- 
I  OB  the  part  of  the  administration  to 


to 'i^  •^^^  ****  •**  !*-•»*  Wn  does, 
m  seset,  eoAtatn  jiat  that  authority. 


That  Is  What  r  said.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman].  i  said 
that  the  bald  effect  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  repeal  the  SUver  Act  Is  to 
permit  him  to  sell  off  or  to  use  as  current 
revenue   $2   billion   of   precious    metal 

227  T?*J?*T  ^*  "*»  "  ^'^  whether  the 
otner  limitations  are  there,  you  are  giving 
him  the  authority  In  this  bUl.  it  would 
K.^*^^  possible  to  have  restricted  his 
ability  to  do  this  in  the  bin.  If  this  had 
been  done  that  would  be  one  thing;  but  it 

Mr.  REUSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  wifl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


fOfll 

ths  Incrsass  in  ths  requir«l  gold  osrUflcste 
reserve  wsulthig  fromths  nUrSJSiSm- 
^T^iST't^'*  thetr  sub«yp,ent  reSsS- 
iKj^  sxcsea  gse  niUllon  a  year. 


The  two  corrections  relate  to  the  worth 
ct  diver  now.  Silver  is  not  now  worth 
Bore  than  the  silver  certificates. 

Hie  carii-in  danger  occurs  if  it  be- 
OGBM  more. 

Ur.  Chairman.  I  want  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  of  the  genUeman 
from  T^zas    TMr.    Pitman]    when    he 
itsted  there  was  no  power  to  sell  silver 
to  the  bllL    As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
power  to  sen  sUver  and  that  can  be  done 
If  it  reaches  a  certain  price.    I  would 
refer  to  the  committee  hearings  on  page 
II.    I  win  read  part  of  this  where  the 
lentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rrtrssl 
vho  Mipports  this  bin.  is  Interrogating 
the  Beeretary  of  the  Treasury  beginning 
in  the  middle  after  the  first  few  para- 


Mr.  REDS8.  I  think  the  legislative 
history  is  clear  on  this  as  weU  as  the 
language  of  the  legislation,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  look  at  section  2  of  HH 
5389.  that  section  which  relates  to  the 
power  of  the  "Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  dispow  of  any  sUver.  I  will  quote  the 
relevant  sentence  contained  on  line  3 
pageS: 

Unleee  the  market  price  of  silver  exceeds  its 
monetary  value,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trmtsury 
«i*il  not  dispose  of  any  sUver  held  or  owned 
by  ths  United  States  in  excess  of  tiiat  rs- 
quired  to  be  held  as  reserves  against  out- 
•Unding  sUver  certificates,  but  any  such 
excess  silver  may  be  sold  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  OoTemment  or 
used  for  the  coinage  of  standard  sitvar  doUars 
and  subsidiary  sllvar  coins 


J^SL  ^"^E***  »»■•  »*«n  concerned 
ramtly  wtth  stockpuing  generally  and  feels 
tfast  la  aaay  fields  metals  have  been  stoek- 
pOsd  out  «r  an  reasonable  relatkmshlD  with 
sodclpatsd  uss. 

*Ui  put  the  Treasury  in  unrestricted  sniu 
itaa  of  1.300  mUlion  ounces  of  sUvsr   avatl- 
sbls  for  coinage,  which  is  In  current  value 
•omwfhere   between    SlJi    and    sa    bUllon. 

g™g.'***^  f*  "»•  coontry  at  the  present 
m*  tor  seme  17  or  18  years. 

And  I  Interpolate— "using  it  for  cur- 
rent use." 

JSi,  ^fT-.  <~"^"*n« )  •  Would  It  not  be 
sortt  considering  whether  this  is  not  an  un- 
r««osUle  stockpile  and.  parUcularly  in  view 
«  u>e  very  strong  demand  situation  for  sU- 

Zr  SI  Sr^P^w^'P*  ^^  "o™"  reasonable 
Jwjl^  St  the  present  level  or  whatever 
L^  *op«»n>t  harm  to  our  domestic  sU- 
»w  industry,  the  Treasury  ooold  b«  empow- 
«Jlto^*BU  on  the  market  sUver  in  the^«« 

Jiif.^TP'*'  **  re<»uce<i  its  supply  from 
»™ad  la  billion  to  around  $1  bUli^  it  co^ 
W  offan  equivalent  amount  of  the  national 
Suo*^  JSJ  '^*  *-P«rcent  Interest  or  S40 

SfSJ?  .r"^  '"  "^-  taxpayers.  an?fS 
"•years  immediately  ahead.  In  view  of  the 
n«  uut  we  import  for  industrial  purposss 
J;*«^  time,  the  domestle  prtStoStoT 

SSS^'  .I"'  "**  *•*  *°  *»«  hatanos. 
ZJr^^^**  •*tuaUoti.  which  I  know  wontai 
»^  M  mach  a.  It  does  me.        """"'o'™" 


The  gentleman  wlU  see  from  that  lan- 
guage that  there  is  in  fact,  and  to  a«!dl- 
tlon  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  sen  or  dispose  of 

,  "'ii^.*  P^*^  **«  ^^  i^  monetary 
value  which.  I  beMeve.  Is  $  l  .2». 

Mr  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  exactly  what  the  whole  reason 
for  the  repeal  of  the  SUver  Act  Is  because 
the  price  of  silver  is  getting  beyond  that 
v^ue  Mid.  therefore,  the  Treasury  could 
aen.  Furthermore,  the  other  end  of  the 
restriction  Is  not  a  real  restrictioa  be- 
cause the  biU  also  says  that  the  President 
can  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  lieu 
of  the  sUvw  certificates.  I  would  like  to 
get  on,  if  I  may,  and  I  want  to  make  this 
other  point  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
5^eld  to  my  colleagues. 

♦li  J?^,?*J^  ^**  P<**"*     MI  have 
time  I  will  3ield. 

On  page  32  Mr.  Marthi  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  testifying,  and  the 
comn^ttee  report  refers  to  that.  I  want 
to  point  out  what  Mr.  Martta  advised 
this  t»mmlttee  to  do.  and  the  commit- 
tee did  not  fcrflow  this  advioe.    He  said: 

If  this  bUl  is  enacted.  It  U  Important  that 
therwultlng  shift  from  sUver  oertlflcates  to 
^Mmi  nnsiis  notes  taks  place  gnduallv. 
Boughly  sa  bUUon  in  aUver  certiaeatoTsSs 
outstanding.  A  oomplete  shift  of  this 
amount  to  Federal  Reserve  notes  would  re- 

t^^*Jl^*'°^'  "^  B°'«*  'tock  by  gSOO 

nomon.  because  of  the  as  pero«,t  goM  cer- 
Uflcate  reserve  reqvUrement  on  rsilsisl  Bs- 
^!^S^^J  '"  I»»«-e<t.  thsrefor*.  to  note 
oscretary  DUlon's  sutement  yesterday  that 


There  is  no  restriction  in  this  bill  at 
aU  aa  suggested  hy  Mr.  Martin  and  thS 

points  to  the  fiscal  aspecS^felJ^te 
moved  aMlnst  our  gold  supply  and  it 
win  knock  down  our  gold  supply  h? 
around  $500  miUIon  if  this  prSmun  te 
completed. 

t«^^^  S^''''  ^'  ^«  ^^  not  »^an 
to  do  this.  But  suppose  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  were  the  gentleman 
from  W^consln.  Mr.  Reuss;  Secretary 

this,  and  this  Is  a  perfectly  proper  thing 
because  he  believes  that  *^^  "**"» 

fH?^  ™LI0N.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PILLION.  A  very  Important 
point  that  we  should  keep  tomtodls 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 

^^J^^H""^  f"  ^  ^°^  '"t  people  turn 
cerjflcates  in  to  the  Treasury.  These 
certificates  are  payable  on  demand,  and 
*  ??  ^  ^^  presented  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  cannot  say  he  will  re- 
deem them  at  the  rate  of  $140  million  a 
year  requiring  a  25  percent,  or  $35  mil- 
lion addition  to  our  gold  reserves.  It  is 
not  gomg  to  be  done  that  way 

fJlS'.SS^?^-    I  thank  the  g^Ueman 
from  Wew  York. 

BJr.  REUas.    Mr.  Chahman.  wffl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

rr,^f  ^^^^^5?^-    ^  ^^^^  *o  the  wnUe- 
man  fro^  Wisconsin. 

»fr.  Rfiuss.    I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding.    I  have  not  really  faced  up 
to  the  possibility  of  my  conduct  were  I 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
I  think  the  genUeman  is  probably  right: 
I  would  probably  try  to  save  as  many 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  as  I  pos- 
sibly could  by  seeing  that  they  got  the 
interest  on  this  money.  Which  as  long  as 
It  is  held  in  an  excess  supply  as  any 
commodity  prevents  their  getting  that. 
However,  Mr.  DUlon  Is  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  he  has  said  he  is  not  going 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  not  saying  It  un- 
kindly, but  In  disagreement  with  the 
basic  philosophy  which  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  House.  ^   ••  •« 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  disttaguished  gentle- 
nian  from  Idaho  fMr.  Wmrg). 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Chairman",  it  is  very 
difflcult  to  approach  a  problem  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem  in  5  minutes 
I  think  that  the  enttoe  timing  of  this 
Mil  and  its  progress  today  Is  similar  to 
what  is  happening  to  me.    It  has  been 
improperly  considered.    It  Is  brought  to 
us  without  proper  consideration  by  this 
Congress  as  a  whole,  and  I  know  that 
the  number  of  Members  we  hav«  today 
u  a  miBimnm  nmmber  on  a  svbjeet  of 
great  conoem  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  United  States  of  Amerios.  Zknow 
as  a  champion  of  silver  for  our  monetary 
base  that  I  follow  some  very  iUuatrious 
people  of  the  past.   I  do  not  thl«k  I  am 
as  capable  as  many  of  them,  but  I  am 
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going  to  do  as  well  as  I  can  with  the     existence  if  they  were  called  upon  to  be     Committee  on  Bankln*  anH  rs 

meager  aUllty  I  possess.                            redeemed  today.  would  remove  the  S-DMlinT****'-  1» 

Mr.  Cfhatman.  I  fed  first  of  all  that        i  therefore  feel  this  legislation  should  ment  for  gold  backlng^tf^.,  W*^ 

scveralmlsstatanents  have  been  made    be  given  complete  and  serious  consldera-  Reserve  notes.            ••  "»  our  p,^ 

ifrJ2SS[:»f;f  5  Hlii?*^*^w  *i,""'     won  by  thl*  body.   I  feel  all  of  Its  aspects  Mr.BARINO.   I  thoroushlv —^ 

ISfSlSSr*^  ^*  ^l****"*  °' "'*,f^'''''    should  be  considered.     I  would  say  to  the  genUeman.  and  l  Snk  !?«!* 

S^^'hSLS^  iSfv^lS;  JP^iT;    tt»e  genUemen  who  say  we  are  going  to  have  another  hard  tookJftwJ  hSf* 

!SJ?'i?2  ^!!?^E1,  fi^XS^S'  4.!fl       "^"°«  o"'  «"^«''  "»er^  o^er  a  period  think  thU  Is  dangerous  WiSLS^  ^ 

SS^  ^  kZu?^  iJi/^T^Ln  «;     o^  10  years,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  should  be  def«tted.     ""*«*•**««  "ad 

XS,  ^  ?f!^.K     ^           ^♦^  "^     genUeman  from  New  York,  that  I  can  Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr   Ch.»«« 

vl^  and  hope  they  may  see  this  as  I    ^ee  no  reason  for  that  iSrth  of  time,  the  genUeman^l^ld?       ^^»^*»n»«».  m 

First  of  an.  since  the  inception  of  the    SSL?L"^  ^  ^^ff^  ^^.^^  ^f  ^"^^^    I  ^'^^^  ^  the  Rntu 

Sliver  Purchasing  Act  there  has  been  a     2?Sfl^S«^  «^^V^  S^f  ^^"^  "t"  '''°°'  Colorado.                       "»«^ 

benefit  accruing  to  the  American  people    S.iS.tJ^S^^mli**^,^^^'***  S^i'*^*  """^  Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  wish  to  eoouii« 

through  the  issuance  of  silver  certificates    ***^^  ^^  ^y^°^  """^  «"r«"  **<>^1»"-  ^^  genUeman  from  Idaho  for  S?!? 

by  virtue  of  two  things                                    ^^*  present  price  of  sUver  at  $1,272.  enUtlon  he  has  made,  and  I^hTT 

One  of  these  is  a  minor  thing    sel-     ^^Ich  Is  the  latest  quoUUon.  approaches  assure  the  genUeman  that  I  shaKJr 

gniorage.  which  is  the  alloying  of  other     *  monetary  value  of  $1J29.    The  minute  port  him  when  he  brings  up  hia  .mS" 

metals  and  silver  that  go  into  a  sUver     ^^  ^^'  above  that,  there  will  be  a  mad  ment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  ^^* 

doUar.  the  other  being   the  difference    ™**»  ^  <*«  Treasury  to  redeem  all  of  Mr.  WHITE.    I  thank  the  gentle 

between  the  monetary  value  of  sUver  and    ^^  ^^^^  certificates  that  they  can  re-  There  is  an  alternative  sohittontettl 

the  price  paid  therefor.                                 <*««»  «>  <*»'  silver  can  be  used  for  specu-  problem.    If  we  are  going  to  bid  fort? 

I  do  not  care  how  you  approach  It.  it     ^"^^   purposes,    and   the   amount   left  it  is  In  the  power  of  the  PresldeDt  ^L 

is   a  real  profit.     The  dollar  bill  can    '**''   currency    will    be    a    very    meager  United  SUtcs  to  raise  the  monetarv^! 

be  uaed  to  retire  a  debt,  and  the  differ-    •mount  indeed.  of  silver.    The  present  subddian  iS7 

ence  between  90.5  cents  and  $1J9  rep-        I  believe  that  this  Congress  stiould  the  coinage  value,  of  silver  is  ilSTu^ 

resents  a  profit.                                                 take  the  time  to  actually  analyze  what  ounce.    If  we  would  raise  silver  totbk 

I  was  listening  to  the  genUeman  from     will  happen.    We  have  been  assured  by  price,  we  would  have  an  ample  siwant 

Wisconsin  who  said  he  would  like  to    Secretary  Dillon  that  our  present  stock  of  silver  for  coinage  purposes  anTS^ 

save  the  American  taxpayers  some  mon-    of  silver  will  last  until  1M5  for  coinage  same  time  would  not  dilute  our  mZ 

ey.     I  would  like  to  save  them  some     purposes.    I  believe  we  should  vote  this  reserve,  which  would  be  diluted,  si  Km 

money   too.     In  retiring   $2   billion  of     legislation  down   and  come  up  with  a  been  said,  by  $500  million 

silver  certificates  to  be  replaced  by  $2    realistic  study  and  approach,  with  more  The  CHAIRMAN     The  time  (tf  tk* 

billion  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  there    than  4  days  of  hearings.    I  feel  that  it  genUeman  from  Idaho  has  exnlri 

would  be  an  increase  in  interest  pay-    is  more  important  to  the  American  people  Mr     WSDNALL.    Mr     Chiirmiut    t 

ments.   Imlght  say  a  note  bears  Interest.     *han  to  have  Just  4  days  of  hearings.  yield  5  minutes  to  the  sentJm^rfL. 

I  have  never  seen  any  that  did  not.               Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Texas  IMr.  ALonl                ««-u  u^ 

The  statement  by  Mr.  Martin,  head    genUcnan  yield?  Mr.  ALOKR.    Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  li 

of  Uie  Federal  Reserve  Board,  made  be-        Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield  to  the  genUe-  try  to  pick  up  some  loosTmik  JLT 

fore  the  committee,  was  that  the  cost     man  from  Washington.  Uiat  I  take  this  Ume  and!  w^tte  «!^ 

wf«^^,  *  ^^  Reserve  note  In  drcu-        Mr.  HORAN.    It  was  my  pleasure  to  port  what  Uie  genUeman  fi^lOM 

lation  is  •hout  6  percent  per  annian.        serve  wltti  toe  fatoer  of  toe  genUeman  IMr.  CutnsI   said  as  to  toe  oomm^ 

«i  ^l^  **«  ^^^^o^r?  ^^^    now  in  the  well  of  Uiis  House,  and  I  tee's  contention  on  toe  tranrfwhi 

?S[a^***     ?Lif  ^  ^..***£J?***1**  ^    ^^^  °^  Compton  White.  SSk  great  in-  That  was  toe  only  direct  Jurisdictimi 

!il^?*if°*f*™*"l2'  ^!.'*^*"^  ***■     terest  in  silver,  and  I  want  to  commend  Interest  we  had  at  toe  Un^  InthTS 

!S^.?^SP*  S^.  °'  the  Federal  Reserve    my  neighbor  and  colleague  for  his  state-  We  did  not  have  any  hearing.    B  «■ 

K?  ziJiCr'.^f  ***°  °®^*^  ^^^  ^^    °^«h^  ^  connection  wito  Uiis  matter.    I  informal.    There  was  no  record  msdt 

^«^JSfii°*'**?°***^^'**^P     ttiinkitisttmetoatwegoslowandknow  We    were    reUUng    our   views  to  tht 

Jli?*2rS^®°--«-"?*®?''^  submit     exactly  what  we  are  doing.    There  are  transfer  tax.  of  course,  connected  wtth 

JSf;  tS.?^^^*^JJ*"**^^  *"**^  ^  ^'^'     implicaUons  in  this  measure  which  can  sale  of  silver,  the  tax  which  is  a  part «( 

**'*v*''**'  "*°  ™*<*  have  not  cost  toe    be  ratoer  complicated,  and  I  certainly  this    bill,    because   of   toe  tax  nem- 

Am<ttl<»n  p«)ple  any  interest  to  keep  in    want  to  associate  myself  wito  what  toe  mendations  that  have  been  mads  to  ■ 

SS!r2S?\K  "i  *^®  ^  '•**,  provided  a    genUeman  has  said  here.  by  toe  President  and  toe  imbatanes  if 

2Sl          ir^     f?°*^**^*-                         ^^-  WHITE.    I  thank  the  genUeman.  Payments  in  toe  trade  bill  which  sfM 

Wito  respect  to  the  dilution  of  our        Mr.  BARINO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  toe  *>oto  toe  backing  of  our  money  snd  the 

gold  reserves,  as  of  January  31  toe  gold     gentleman  yield?  «old  outflow. 

rwore  requirement  for  Federal  Reserve        Mr.  WHITE.    I  yield  to  toe  genUeman  I  ''•mt  to  call  attention  again  to  u 

backing  was  $12,116  million.    Our  UJ8.     from  Nevada.  exchange  in  our  committee  tost  hsi  oat 

gold  stocks  on  that  date  were  $15,975        Mr.  BARING.    I  want  to  congratulate  *>««*  recorded  except  as  found  In  the 

S^iS!'i»V*-°J«ii^*K.J^!!^              >ny  coUeague  on  toe  speech  he  is  mak-  Cohcmssiokal  Rxcosd.    As  the  |«>U». 

^iSf'^'  *  ^*>"  *°  ^*  period  of  $100     ing.     i  *]«,  served   wito  your   fatoer  °^     '««»     Missouri      [Mr.     Comsl 

™1JS°'*V      ,         ,  .                                        and  I  also  worked  in  toe  Senate  under  Pointed  out.  he  asked  Secreta«r  DOkai 

The  foreign  claims  against  our  gold     toe  great  sUver  leader.  Key  Pitman  Uie  **  *'  was  thought  that  repeal  of  m 

rtocks  today  are  $21,132  million;  of  this    senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  at  that  Silver  Act  was  a  necessity  In  order  to 

thw  is.  for  long-term  obligations.  $1,304     time  dicUted  toe  Sliver  Purchase  Act.  devalue    toe    dollar.       The    Secretsiy 

BBllUon;   private  claims  $8,287  million;     I  note  you  have  said  that  you  did  not  answered  in  the  afllrmative.    I  think  K 

offl^al  cljilms  $11,541  million.                       Oiink  we  had  enough  gold  to  back  up  U  Important  to  remember  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  toe    toe  Federal  Reserve  notes  that  this  bill  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  want  to  imL 

gentleman  from  Idaho  has  expired.          provides  for.    Does  toe  gentleman  know  too.  what  Chairman  Martin  aald.    Be 

^.*^'  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield     that  there  is  a  bin  in  toe  Congress  right  said  this  would  affect  our  gold  outflow  tr 

'^tleman  5  artdltional  minutes.          today  to  do  away  wito  gold,  too?     Do  $500  million  If  toe  retirement  was  loo 

Mr-  wnxxK.    Mr.  Chahnum,  wito  our    you  think  that  this  is  the  foreninner  quick, 

present  stock  of  gold  of  $15  billion,  we    to  take  gold  out  from  behind  our  bank-  Further,  I  think  this  can  be  stld  ss* 

have  obligations  amounting  to  $21  bU-     ing  system?  curatety     It   is   not    too   eompHoaloi. 

ttpn.    We  do  not  have  enough  gold  to        Mr.  WHITE.    I  believe  it  is,  and  I  do  Take  a  dollar  out  of  your  pocket  ml 

pay  oar  gold  obligations  that  are  in    know  of  toe  bill.  Jl  is  now  before  toe  look  at  it.    It  says  "sUver  oertlflBSit" 


V^.  haUmee  of  IntermmtUmml  pmifmtnU  sntf 
resultant  reductiont  tn  VJS.  poUL  «toek, 
JSM-S2 
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-,-t  u  worth  toe  full  amount  100  c«nts 
Jf^ous  metal;  toat  is,  sUver.  If  we 
iSough  wito  this,  toe  dollar  win  b« 
SLSh  only  25  cents  in  precious  metal. 
STand  it  win  not  be  redeemable. 

y^  Chairman,  finally  I  would  like  to 
eondade  my  brief  remarks  by  ^Ulng  at- 
SSm  to  that  part  of  toe  Record  of 
AnruT  on  page  5851.  following  toe  views 
^  the' genUeman  frwn  Missouri  [Mr. 
Poaral  I  P"'  in  toe  Rxcoiid  some  views 
tfit  came  to  me  from  toe  chief  of  staff 
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nf  the  Joint  Committee  cm  Internal 
Lvenue  Taxation,  as  to  gold  outflow 
I«l  the  tocrease  of  Uquid  liabiUties.  be- 
aum  I  have  been  chaUenged  In  com- 
mittee several  times  that  my  sUtements 
on  sold  outflow  were  not  accurate.  It  is 
tnie  they  were  not  accurate  because  I 
wss  Including  the  Uquid  liabilities  which 
e»n  be  redeemed  in  gold. 

Ur  Chairman.  In  the  last  2  years 
Uqald  liabilities  have  Increased  about 
14  6  binion.  and  if  toey  come  back 
through  foreign  banks  toey  can  be  called 
in  foW.  Of  course,  this  Is  In  toe  Juris- 
diction of  toe  Banking  and  Currency 
Ooounlttee. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Stam  when  he  says  this: 

Aa  a  iwult  of  At*  Urge  suoeMBive  dcfldU 
In  our  iMUnce  of  payments  w«  have  trans- 
(gfjvd  to  foreigners  some  S7  bUllon  from 
our  mooeUry  gold  stock  and  added  another 
10  bUUoD  to  our  liquid  ItabiUtiee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  page  8852  of  toe 
CoHoussioiiAL  RaooKB  of  April  8  toere 
are  tables  given  as  to  the  gold  outflow 
snd  the  Increase  of  liquid  liabilities 
which  must  be  considered  togetoer. 

Inasmtich  as  toe  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments and  old  outflow  are  a  part  of 
the  hearings  on  tax  recommendations 
snd  because  of  colloquies  betwetti  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BxniKB]  and  myself.  I  would  like  to  sup- 
plement earlier  statements  wito  infor- 
mation bringing  toe  gold  situation  up  to 
date.  At  my  request.  Colin  Stam.  chief 
of  staff  of  toe  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  submitted  toe 
fdlowing  information  which  I  include 

St  this  point: 

Mmch  36.  loss. 

Hon.  Biuci  Ai^Gia. 
Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Wuhington,  DX3. 

DBAS  ifB.  Alask:  In  reeponse  to  your  re- 
quwt  for  data  on  the  relationship  iMtween 
tiM  VS.  balance  of  International  paymenU 
snd  declines  In  the  U.8.  gold  stock,  we  are 
enclosing  a  Uble  which  showa  the  U.8.  bal- 
ance of  international  payments  and  the  off- 
■sta  thereto,  including  ehangas  in  UjB.  gold 
■tock.  during  the  period  1M4-«S. 

In  thl*  connection,  you  may  be  interested 
In  the  following  succinct  euminary  of  the 
n.S.  experience  In  the  last  6  years  by  Hon. 
William  McCheeney  Martin.  Jr..  Chairman. 
Board  of  Oovemora.  Federal  Reserve  System. 
In  hU  February  1.  106S.  statement  before  the 
Mnt  Koonomlo  Oommlttee.  Mr.  Martin 
stated:  "FlnaUy.  let  me  comment  briefly  oa 
our  balance-o<-paym«nta  problem.  •  •  •  As 
>  result  of  five  large  euccilTe  deficits. 
w«  have  transferred  to  foreigners  eome  $7 
billion  from  our  monetary  gold  stock  and 
•dde^  another  00  bOUon  to  our  Uauld  Uabill- 
Uss." 

Stnoerely  yours. 

Oouw  F.  SraM. 

Oate/o/gta#. 


(In  mllllans  of  dollars] 

Y«w 

U.8. 
bekuioeor 
paymenla 

\tt 

Incresw 

(-)  In 

liquid 

lUbiUtlee 

to  for- 
eigners ■ 

Inoreesa 

(+)or 

deereaae 

(-)ta 

ooa- 

verttble 

cumndM 

(+)or 
d6onssn 

Hook 

1M4  .. 

-l.VO 

-1.146 

-eS8 

+6ao 

-3.529 

-3.743 

-S.02S 

'  -2,3fi0 

>  -2. 181 

1064 

1066 
1064 
1067 
1088 
1060 
1000 
1061 
1063 

-1.263 
-l.HM 
-1.241 
-278 
-1.264 
-3,012 
-2,228 
-1,618 
-1,274 

-aas 

1966 

-a 

1066     . 

+306 
+7W 

1067 

1068 

-2.276 

1060 

«-731 

1000 

-1,702 

1061... 
1062... 

+116 
-17 

-888 

-800 

>  To  InternaUonal  Monetary  Fund.  foreUni  central 
bunks  and  Kovenunents.  forpign  commercial  banks,  and 
otluT  International  and  regional  Institutions. 

>  Excludes  pa>-ment  of  $844,000,000  as  Increase  In  U.S. 
gold  subacrlpUon  to  the  Internatiooal  Monetary  Fund. 

»  The  U.H.  payments  deficit  In  1862  would  have  been 
noo.000.000  hlcher  In  the  abaencc  of  certain  special 
reoeipta:  t660.000.000  of  advance  repayments  by  France, 
Italy,  and  Sweden  of  ixistwar  debt  to  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment.  end  1280.000,000  of  receipts  tram  sals  by  U.S. 
Treasury  of  IV  nnd  16-month  nonmarketable  securities 
denominated  In  foreign  ctirrency  to  Italy  and  Switcer- 
tAnd.  Debt  prepayments  of  over  $660,000,000  had  also 
been  received  In  1061.  B  y  the  end  of  1062  most  coontrtas 
es(irrlenclng  reserve  gains  had  repaid  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  their  1046-40  borrowing  In  the  United  States. 

This  Information  was  toen  more  fully 
explained  again  in  my  request  by  Mr. 
Stam  in  toe  following  letter: 

Mabch  2S,  1»6S. 
Hon.  Bbuck  Auaa. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  mi.  AxjOsb:  This  is  in  re^wnee  to 
your  request  for  data  showing  for  the  6-yesr 
period  lB58-ei  the  relationship  between  the 
U.8.  balance  of  payments  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  resultant  Increase  In  Uquid  llabUi- 
tiee  to  foreigners  and  decrease  in  our  gold 
stock  on  the  other. 

The  requested  data  are  as  follows: 

I  In  mlUlons  of  dollar*  | 
U.S.  balance  of  payments —16.738 


Indfeaee  in  Uquid  UabUltles  to 
foreigners — 9, 8S1 

Increase  in  convertible  curren- 
clee +W 

Decrease  in  U.8.  gold  stock —6.468 


Total -16.7S8 

If  the  SS44  million  increaee  in  UJS.  gold 
subscription  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  Is  included  as  a  decrease  in  gold  stock 
rather  than  as  an  Increase  in  liquid  UabUl- 
tles. the  flgurea  would  i^ipear  as  follows: 

(In  milUons  of  dollars] 
U.8.  balance  of  payments —16.788 


Increase  in  Uquid  UabUltles  to 
foreigners —9.037 

Increase  in  convertible  curren- 
cies  +99 

Decrease  In  U.S.  gold  stock —6.800 


ToUl -18.788 

Thus,  as  our  letter  of  this  morning  Indi- 
cated, the  6-year  situation  may  be  sum- 
marised as  foUowe: 

As  a  reault  of  Sve  large  suoceeelve  deficits 
in  our  balance  of  payments,  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  foreigners  some  $7  billion  from  our 
monetary  gold  stock  and  added  anothsr  $9 
billion  to  our  liquid  liabilities. 

The  above  flg%ire8  were  derived  from  thoee 
in  the  table  submitted  to  you  this  morning. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoLor  F.  8TAM, 

Chief  of  Stag. 


It  is  appropriate  at  this  point  that  I 
include  toe  memorandum  of  April  5  of 
the  gentieman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
PsasicAN]  concerning  gold  holdings.  U.S. 
dollars  owned  by  foreign  countries.  U.S. 
balance-of -payments  position,  and  gross 
public  debts: 

Gold  holdings  (free  world 

countries) : 
XJB.    gold     holdings    on 

Dec.  31,  1962 $38,362,000,000 

U.S.     gold     outflow     to 

foreign  coiutrles,  1963 

through  1903 —7, 106.  000.  000 


US.  gold  holdings  on 
Dec.  81.  1963.  re- 
duced to 


16,067.000.000 


18. 038.  000. 000 


Oold  holdings,  other 
countries.'  Dec.  31, 
1963 

Oold  holdings.  Increase, 
other  countries,  1963 
through    1063 +11.680.000,000 


Oold  holdings,  other 
countries,  Dec.  81, 
1963,  increased  to..^. 


34, 648, 000, 000 


U.S.    dollars    owned    by 

foreign  countries  (free 

world) : 
Foreign   dollar  holdings 

on  Dec.  31,  1962 

Increase  in  foreign  doUar 

holdings.  1963  through 

1963 +14.487.900,000 


10.  646,  100.  000 


V3 


34. 984.  000,  000 


Foreign  dollar  hold- 
ings on  Dec.  SI. 
1963.  increased  to. 

balance-of -payments 
position: 

1960  net   deflclt —1.912,000.000 

1961  net  deflclt —678.000.000 

1962  net  deflclt —1,100,000,000 

1965  net  deficit —3,100,000,000 

1964  net  deficit -1,800,000,000 

1955  net  deficit — 1,100,000.000 

1966  net  deflclt — 1,000.000.000 

1967  (only  credit  in  18 
years) _. — « 

1968  net  deficit 

1969  net  deficit 

1900  net  deflclt 

1961   net  defldt .#..     —3.400.000.000 

1963  net  deflclt —8,300,000,000 


+600,000.000 
■S.  400, 000, 000 
-8. 700. 000. 000 
■8.  800.  000.  000 


VS.  deficit.  1960 
through  1962.  in- 
clvulve— —34.390,000,000 


Oroes  public  debts: 

UJ3.  pubUc  debt  on  Dee. 

31,  1962 _  308.470,080,' 

Other  free  world  coun- 
tries (latest  avaUable 
figures) _  201.600,000,000 


n.S.   debt    exceeds   debts 

of     other     free     world 

countries    by.. 101.070,000,480 

U.S.     debt     exceeds     aU 

other       countries       of 

world  by 24,000,600.000 

>Does  not  include  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

The  above  indicates  clearly  what  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  doing  to  our  gold 
reserves  and  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion ( trade  )[^. 

It  is  long  overdue  but  let  us  hope  not 
too  late  toat  the  Congress  immediately 
direct  its  attention  to  solvtng  the  Im- 
balance of  payments  and  the  gtAd  out- 
flow. Rn*  my  part,  it  Is  quite  clear 
toat  restoring  fiscal  order  win  require 
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reduced  Federal  spexuUng,  imm<»«<tf^t^ 
h»Ta?y!fd  budget,  a  reduction  of  our  debt 
and  then  witb  that  background  tax  re- 
form which  primarily  means  a  drastic 
cutback  in  the  tax  progression  and  a 
reduction  of  rates. 

Finally,  a  further  comparatiye  chart 
from  1950  to  1962  on  foreign  holdings 
of  Federal  securities,  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits,  and  gold  outflow  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  ilCr.  Co- 
ns] referred: 


Reserve  bank.    That  is  what  is  being 


^prUi^ 


Foreign 

Asa 

Asa 
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percent 

percent 

Bal- 

Interna- 

of total 

•f  total 

— fa 

Cbantte 
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Federal 

■hort- 

of-par- 
menis 

in  total 

owner- 

WCUlW 

term 

rold 

Federal 

tieeont- 
stand- 

Uablli- 
Uesto 

defl- 

dt« 

stock* 

aecort- 

lafi 

for- 

ties' 

eigners' 

BWiont 

BOHmm 

MUHnu 

End  of  De- 

cember— 

MM.... 

MS 
4.S 

J.7 
1.7 

aao 

46.2 

.3 

M61— . 

1«62.„. 

5.3 

3.d 

«a< 

-1.0 

Mas 

19M- 

S.9 

3.1 

ia.9 

-Z2 

-1.  168 

1864 

6.3 

^3 

48.5 

-1.6 

-2»S 

MaB-„. 

7.6 

a.7 

K.I 

-1.1 

-40 

Mfl«„_ 

7.8 

Z8 

62.3 

-.9 

306 

1«67„.. 

7.6 

2.8 

lao 

.6 

709 

19».... 

7.7 

27 

47.6 

-16 

-2,275 

neo 

13.0 

4.1 

61.9 

-3L7 

-1.075 

IMO 

13.0 

4.5 

•1.0 

-S.t 

-1,703 

N81-.-. 

13.4 

4.5 

6a8 

-16 

—867 

MM 

U.3 

6.0 

•L3 

-a.  a 

-88Q 

>  Source:  TreasaryBoIMln.  February  IM3.  Consists 
•I  Um  tatTestaMoaU  ot  foreign  balances  and  International 
aoooonts  in  tbe  United  States. 

>  Securities  issued  or  suaranteed  bv  tbe  U.S.  OoTem- 
ment,  exdading  Ktianmteed  seconties  Md  by  tbe 
Tnuarj. 

*  DartVed  torn  data  la  Traaeary  Bulletin.  February 
1983. 

*  Scarce:  1962  supplement  to  Economic  Indlcatora. 

*  Source:  Treasury  Bulletin.  August  M69;  February 
US3L 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  sfleld? 
Mr.  AliOER.     I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  If  a  person  went  into  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  with  one  of  these 
new  dollar  bills  and  asked  the  teller  to 
change  that  bill  for  four  quarters,  what 
would  he  get  in  return? 

Mr.  ALCffiR.  Well,  he  certainly  would 
not  get  gold,  if  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about,  but  he  could  get 
silver.  That  makes  my  point.  We  go 
fnxn  100-percent  backing  in  silver  down 
to  25  percent  in  gold.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  PATli£AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ALQER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  would  get  four 
quarters  back.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  ALOER.  We  are  talking  about 
confidence  in  oiur  money,  and  it  is  a 
much  more  serious  thing  than  change 
for  a  dollar. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Actually,  he  win  not 
be  able  to  get  back  a  silrer  dollar  con- 
taining 0.77  grains  of  sihrer.  because  four 
quarters  contain  0.72  grains  of  silver. 
So  you  are  devaluing  the  silver  that  a 
holder  can  get  back  from  the  Federal 


Mr.  ALOER.  I  an^redate  the  contri- 
bution of  both  the  gentlemen.  Perhaps 
I  have  not  phrased  this  wen,  and  per- 
haps we  have  been  missing  the  point 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  talking 
about  the  Imminent  devaluation  of  our 
money  because  of  a  nm  on  the  bank 
that  we  as  the  world  banker  might  ex- 
perience, because  the  world  holds  $24 
billion  worth  of  indebtedness  against  our 
$15.8  billion  worth  of  gold.  I  realise 
that  this  ts  a  great  danger  and  the  pres- 
sure is  building. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  jrleld  further? 

Mr.  ALOER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman.  I  be- 
lieve, is  placing  too  much  Importance  on 
the  silver  certificates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MOOKHBADl. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
beUeve  that  this  leglsIaUon  can  best  be 
understood  as  an  ordinary  problem  of 
good  business  management.  For  various 
reasons,  including  the  tremendously  ex- 
panding use  of  coin  vending  machines, 
the  demand  for  U.S.  coins  has  Increased 
to  a  great  extent  over  the  paat  years.  In 
order  to  meet  this  demand  the  United 
States  needs  a  great  deal  of  sUver. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  which 
faces  the  United  States  affords  us  two 
choices:  First,  we  can  go  out  into  the 
open  market  and  buy  silver.  However, 
because  the  production  (rf  silver  in  the 
free  world  amounts  to  only  200  million 
ounces  per  year  compared  to  a  consump- 
tion at  the  rate  of  350  million  ounces  per 
year,  the  price  of  silver  wiU  obviously 
go  up  and  up. 

It  may  go  up  to  the  point  where  it  is 
profitable  to  melt  down  your  coins,  and 
coins  will  disappear  from  our  commerce 
and  business  difficulty  wfll  ensue. 

Further,  and  directing  myself  partic- 
ularty  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  if  we 
have  to  purchase  silver  in  the  open 
market,  two- thirds  of  which  comes  from 
abroad,  we  will  be  worsening  our  bal- 
ance-of -payment  situation  and  we  wiU 
have  a  greater  drain  on  our  gold  supply. 
What  is  the  other  solution?  The  other 
solution  is  a  simple,  businesslike  one. 
The  Treasury  owns  1.6  billion  ounces  of 
sUver.  Why  would  any  businessman  buy 
at  $1,275  an  ounce  what  he  already  has 
in  his  inventory  at  an  average  price  of 
50  cents  an  ounce? 

The  United  States  is  in  this  unbusi- 
nesslike position  because  of  an  antique 
law.  This  bill  merely  repeals  the  an- 
tique law  so  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  can 
act  in  a  normal,  businesslike  maimer. 

Who  are  the  wild-eyed  radicals  that 
are  supporting  this  legislatkm?  No.  1, 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
nrj.  Douglas  Dmon.  No.  2.  William 
McChesney  Martin,  who  has  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem under  three  administrations  of  both 
parties.  The  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 


I  say  also  the  Chicago  Ttibua^ 
Chicago  Tribune  on  March  Uk^- 
editorial    enUtled    "Rep^a   SmlL 
Purchase  Act."    The  editorij^ 
The  eountry  haa  •oongh  nrnlilMi 
InTlUng   new  ones,  and  thwatow'iZ'^' 
Ooncreaa  wlU  loac  no  tim^  In  r«B^i   ^* 

^MaiiB*^  til 


SUver  Purchase  Act,   a*  Ur „_„, 

Ur.  Dillon  iwueat.  and  sa  RepubMoSiS* 
been  demanding  for  y«an.  ^^  ■•» 

Tbe  Wall  Street  Journal  Is 
one   of    these   radicals.     An 
Blarch  3  reads: 

If  ths  Unltad  SUtea  »«r«  tanta  t^  ^ 
markmt.  It  mi«ht  hava  to  buy  Ita  iSirJilz 
bacaitaa  of  inaulBclant  H#ii«^^tp  ^T"^*** 
pU««.  The  rmult,  the  ^"^*^\atrm^on  lS^ 
would  l»e  a  worsening  of  UJB.  bitexT!^ 
p^fBxenta  problems  and  preaatnT  f»  2' 
ereawd  market  prlcea  that  would  ^i 
trouble  for  tha  monetary  ayateoi.  ^"^ 

Mention  has  been  made,  I  beliere.  h> 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  of  rmJiii 
over  whether  the  Secretary  of  thtlW 
ury.  Mr.  Dillon,  or  Secretary  o/^ 
Treasury  in  the  future,  might  ded^^ 
sell  this  silver.  Does  the  gentlaaa 
realize  that  under  existing  kwtts 
Treasury  has  the  right  to  sen  the  Aw 
at  90.5  cents  and.  as  a  matter  of  tmtL 
continued  to  sell  silver  at  90.5  antO  ife! 
vember  of  1901?  Under  this  tef««i|q,|, 
instead  of  the  Secretary  of  theTv^im 
being  permitted  to  sell  silver  st  Mi 
cents,  the  leglalatioQ  raises  tbe  pdM  M 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasory  mu 
seU  sUver  to  $1 J9  an  ounce.  Tbentet 
this  legislation  is  really  a  restrktloe  «b 
the  Secretary  and.  therefore.  In  aeeort 
with  the  views  of  the  gentleman  tim 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlD  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gCB- 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  With  that  aspeet,  ym, 
but  you  couple  with  it  in  this  MU  shstti 
power  to  use  m  Ueu  of  silver  eertUkHw 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The  sob* 
bination  would  result  in  the  &tpkKtim4 
the  capital  of  the  United  Statea 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  finikin 
knows  this  silver  would  be  needed  Id  the 
future  to  supply  our  need  for  eolna 

BIT.  CURTIS.  When  the  silver  boi- 
llon  goes  out  of  the  Treasury  it  vil  stt 
be  backing  the  silver  certificates  u  pw 
money,  you  will  have  the  Federal  Renm 
notes,  that  will  have  behhid  them  oBb 
the  gold. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  If  we  do  not  take 
this  action  it  is  very  likely  the  prkt  U 
sUver  win  go  above  tbe  monetary  vala 
Then  our  only  choice  would  be  to  nhm 
the  silver  content  of  this  quarter  tfait 
you  and  I  have. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  agree  that  aeltai 
must  be  taken  along  this  line  but  I  mi 
pointing  to  the  fiscal  aspect,  that  tliae 
should  be  some  limitations  in  hen,  pe- 
haps  along  the  line  that  Mr.  MartM  if 
the  Federal  Reeerve  suggested,  thai  tfei 
Secretary  be  limited  in  bow  much  btoa 
convert  in  a  year. 

So  the  very  thing  that  the  Seerelsiy 
of  the  Treasury  said  that  he  would  piM 
to  do,  I  suggest  must  be  put  into  l»v. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  flf  tbi 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 7^ 
myself  5  minutes. 
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ur  Chain"***.  I  take  the  floor  at  this 
tine  in  support  of  this  blD  and  to  report 
rr^M  bOl  came  out  of  the  committee, 
fKere  was  only  one  vote  against  it  and  one 
BMober  abstained  from  voting  at  that 
^Ze  I  think  It  would  be  weU  to  read 
!^^  the  historical  background  of  this 
21yer  legislation.  Some  of  this  has  been 
put  m  the  RacoRB  by  tbe  gentleman 
frem  Ttoas  [Mr.  Patxuh J . 

In  1934  when  tbe  Silver  Purchase  Act 
i^gg  passed  and  in  subsequent  years  up 
to  sbout  1959  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Ooremment  to  support  the  price  for 
newly  mined  domestic  silver  by  taking 
oesrly  all  of  it  off  tbe  market  at  an  arti- 
fldsDy  bigb  price.    The  Silver  Purchase 
Act  of  1934  had  for  its  main  purpose 
Um  purchase  of  silver  untO  that  metal 
vould  comprise  one-fourth  of  the  total 
gold  snd  silver  monetary  stocks  of  the 
United  States.    While  more  than  2  bil- 
lion ounces  of  foreign  and  secondary 
iQver  were  purchased  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  act  at  a  cost  of  slightly  over 
$1  btDlon,  these  purchases  never  brought 
the  total  silver  holdings  of  the  United 
States  near  the  25-percent  figure.   Pur- 
cbsMS  under  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
were  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasmy  and  since  1942  no  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  found  it  to  be  In 
the  public  interest  to  purchase  foreign 
or  secondary  silver  under  that  act. 

Acts  passed  in  1939  and  1940  required 
the  purchase  of  all  newly  mined  domestic 
silver  tendered  at  the  mints  at  arti- 
fldsUy  established  prices.  The  1939  act 
established  a  floor  price  of  about  71  cents 
per  ounce.  The  1940  act  raised  the  fioor 
price  to  9OV2  cents.  Since  November 
1961,  when  the  Treasury  stopped  selling 
silver,  market  forces  have  caused  the 
price  to  rise  to  its  present  level  of  $1.27. 
Thus,  the  purchase  acts  are  Inoperative, 
snd  Indeed  the  silver-producing  industry 
hss  no  further  need  for  Ooverament 
aasistance.  Since  late  1901  the  producers 
have  seen  a  spectacular  increase  in  the 
price  of  this  product,  amounting  to  40 
percent,  and  the  present  price  is  within 
a  eent  or  two  of  the  monetary  vahie 
of  $129-plus.  as  compared  with  a  price 
of  sbout  45  cents  when  the  1934  law  was 
enseted. 

While  this  increase  in  price  has  ben- 
efited the  producers,  the  recent  rapid 
rise  has  created  difBculties  for  the  users. 
The  silverware.  Jewelry,  and  related  in- 
dustries have  had  to  cope  as  best  they 
could  with  these  increased  costs.  Other 
industrial  and  defense  users  have  also 
been  greatly  affected.  The  leglslaUon 
proposed  will  presxunably  result  in  sta- 
bilising the  market  price  at  somewhere 
cJoee  to  $1 J9,  a  price  that  is  favorable 
for  the  producers.  At  the  same  time  It 
win  benefit  the  user  industries  by  giving 
tbem  the  much  needed  assurance  of  a 
relatively  stable  price  level.  Thus,  today 
a  tbe  most  opportune  time  for  repeal- 
|?»the  sUver  legislation  and  taking  the 
Owtramtaxt  out  of  the  sUver  business 
except  as  a  consumer  in  the  manuf  actiire 
of  Its  coins. 

Briefly  the  sUver  positlcm  is  as  fol- 
wws:  Ust  year  UB.^^hxiuetlon  of  silver 
was  estimated  at  sa.5  million  ounces,  our 
wnromptlon  was  100  mlUlon  oonees,  of 
*™eb  $0  million  was  for  eomage  pur- 
poses and  110  mlUion  for  industrial  and 


arts  usage.  In  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
production  exceeded  consumption  until 
1059.  In  IMO  and  1901  and  it  is  esU- 
mated  In  IMS  free  world  consimiption 
exceeded  production — by  about  80  mil- 
lion ounces  in  1901,  the  last  year  for 
which  figiires  are  available.  Primarily 
the  sharp  increase  in  consimiption  of 
sUver  to  arts  and  industry  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  Is  the  principal  factor 
which  has  forced  the  price  of  silver  up 
from  92  or  93  cents  an  oimce  to  $1.35 
per  ounce  since  late  in  1961.  MaanwhUe 
Treasury  stocks  of  free  silver— stocks 
not  required  as  currency  backing — have 
declined  to  about  37  million  ounces. 

It  is  obvious  In  the  above  setting  that 
the  Treasury  faces  a  real  bind  In  obtain- 
ing silver  for  coinage  purposes  which 
as  noted  above  was  estimated  in  1902  at 
80  million  ounces.     One  method  of  re- 
lieving the  situation  is  for  the  Treasury 
to  retire  silver  certificates  and  replace 
th«n     with     Federal     Reserve     notes. 
Through  the  substituticm  last  year  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes   for  $5  and  $10 
silver  certificates  approximately  107  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  became  available 
to  the  Treasury  for  coinage  purposes. 
Treasury  stocks  of  silver  total  approxi- 
mately   1.7    bilUon    ounces    of    which 
roughly  20  percent  is  "locked  up"  as 
collateral   for  $5   and   $10   certificates. 
With  it  necessary  for  the  Treasury  to 
"retrieve"    silver    through    substitution 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  $5  and  $10 
silver  certificates  It  is  obvious  that  $5 
and  $10  silver  certificates  are  fast  be- 
coming    collectors     items,     which,     of 
course,  will  materially  slow  down  and 
limit  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be 
done. 

Since  most  of  the  Treasury  stocks  of 
silver  are  "locked  up"  as  collateral  for 
$1  silver  certificates  It  is  apparent  that 
the  real  heart  of  this  bill  is  the  provision 
allowing  the  issuance  of  $1  Federal  Re- 
serve notes.  Once  this  is  authorised  the 
Treasmy  should  be  able  to  meet  silver 
coinage  requirements  for  many  years 
through  applsrlng  the  same  technique  on 
$1  bills  that  has  been  used  this  past  year 
on  $5  and  $10  bUls. 

If  the  $1  Federal  Reserve  note  is  not 
authorized  as  proposed  in  section  3  of  the 
bill,  the  Treasury  will  soon  be  in  the  vm- 
tenable  position  of  being  forced  into  the 
market  to  buy  silver  for  Its  coinage  needs. 
Such  purchases  would  drive  the  price  of 
silver  up  to  Its  monetary  value  of  $1.29- 
plus  per  ounce  and  beyond.  At  this 
point  it  would  become  profitable  for  the 
pubUc  to  turn  in  $1  silver  certificates  to 
obtain  the  silver  standing  behind  them. 
I  think  this  is  in  the  best  mterests  of 
our  country.  I  believe  It  is  going  to  be 
very,  very  helpful  as  far  as  our  coinage 
is  concerned,  and  we  on  the  minority 
side  of  the  conmiittee  have  recommended 
this  legislation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  here  this 
afternoon,  and  I  have  heard  much  dis- 
cussion on   this   question,  but  I  have 


heard  no  one  say  what  Is  going  to  happen 
if  this  bin  does  not  pass.  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  with  that  question,  because  if 
this  bin  does  not  pass  we  have  only  one 
alternative,  as  I  see  it,  and  that  Is  our 
Ooverrunent  must  go  out  into  the  open 
naarket,  we  must  pay  this  high  price  for 
silver,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  you  want  to 
be  concerned  about  the  outflow  of  gold 
there  Is  the  place  where  you  should  be 
concerned,  because  it  is  going  to  be  nec- 
essary to  go  out  Into  the  market  and  pay 
the  high  prices  that  the  producers  re- 
alize. It  seems  to  me  that  is  something 
that  aU  of  us  should  be  very  much  con- 
cerned with,  indeed.  So  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  rise  in  support  of  the 
bin. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Cozmecticut  fMr. 
GiAiMO]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5389.  SUver  is  an 
essential  material  in  the  production  of 
many  commodities  of  great  importance 
to  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  high  silver  prices  increase  the 
cost  of  an  of  them.  Among  these  are 
photographic  film  and  paper,  sUverware. 
jewelry,  electrical  contacts  and  circuits, 
batteries,  mirrors,  brazing  and  soldering 
materials,  dental  supplies,  and  sUver  ni- 
trates for  various  uses. 

In  the  Third  District  of  Coimecticut, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  sil- 
ver is  particularly  important,  for  there 
we  manufacture  much  of  the  sterling 
sUver  and  silver  plated  fllatware  and  hol- 
loware  that  is  distributed  throughout  the 
Nation.  Already  the  fantastic  Increase 
in  the  price  of  sUver  from  90.5  cents  in 
November  1961  to  $1,276  today— about 
40  percent  in  total — has  meant  that  peo- 
ple today  have  to  pay  about  20  percent 
more  for  their  sterling  silver  fiatware 
than  those  in  1961  paid. 

If  the  price  of  silver  goes  much  higher, 
stUl  further  increases  In  the  price  of  sil- 
verware products  WiU  be  necessary.  This 
win  seriously  threaten  the  welfare  of 
the  sterling  Iiidustry — whose  total  sales 
amount  to  about  $150  miUion  annuaUy 
at  retail.  The  sales  of  the  sUver-plated 
flatware  and  hoUoware  win  likewise  be 
adversely  affected,  and  these  amount  to 
another  $100  mllUon.  In  my  district 
alone,  this  could  Jeopardize  the  Jobs  of 
3.000  or  more  workers.  In  the  silver 
flatware  and  holloware  industry  as  a 
whole,  some  10.000  Jobs  could  be  in 
Jeopardy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Jobs  of 
thousands  of  others  in  the  retaU  stores 
throughout  the  country  who  seU  these 
products.  In  fact,  gentlemen,  each  of 
you  has  a  greater  stake  In  this  situation 
than  you  may  realise,  for  every  seller 
and  every  buyer  of  these  products  in  your 
districts  win  be  affected. 

It  Is  significant,  I  believe,  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  industrial  use  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  increased  only  5  percent 
In  1962  over  1961,  the  price  of  sUver  in- 
creased 40  percent.  There  were  01 
changes  In  the  price  of  silver  from  No- 
vember 29,  1061,  to  March  13,  1963. 
There  have  been  more  ainoe  that  date. 
How  can  any  manufacturer  engaged  In 
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a  business.  In  which  sUver  Is  the  princi- 
pal cost  of  his  product,  operate  suooeas- 
taOr  or  proflubly  when  faced  with  such 
oondlttons?  The  situation  has  been  crit- 
ical for  manufacturers  In  the  TMrd  Dis- 
trict of  Connecticut,  wlilch  alone  con- 
sumes 6  to  7  mOlion  ounces  of  silver 
annually.  There  must  be  a  free  market 
in  sOver,  which  can  only  be  acoompllsbed 
by  passase  of  HJL  5389.  This  wUl  not 
necessarily  decrease  the  price  of  silver, 
but  It  win.  In  my  Judgment,  stabilize  the 
market  at  apolnt  and  in  a  manner  which 
will  permit  users  of  large  quantities  of 
silver  to  properly  plan  their  manufactur- 
ing and  sales  programs,  so  that  Jobs  for 
their  workers  can  be  secure. 

There  are  those  who  fear  the  effect 
on  our  gold  supply  by  gradually  with- 
drawing $1  and  $2  silver  certificates  and 
replacing  them  with  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  The  fact  Is  that  iinless  HJl.  5389 
is  passed,  our  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit and  claims  on  our  gold  supply  will 
be    greatly   Increased.     For    then    the 


Th*  first  Mntenot  «(  ^ 

twin  victims  of  this  monetary  poUcy —    paragraph  of  MoUon  is  of  th«  f^  T 
this    money     i»%m^rxfmm       Industry     is     mtts  Act  (la  tJS.C.  4i8)  u  n^!^ 


Industry  and  the  consumer  have  been        Sk.  s. 


money  madness  Industry  is 
plagiied  with  higher  costs,  and  higher 
costs  have  alwasrs  meant  fewer  Jobs. 
And  the  oonsiuner  Is  faced  with  higher 
prices  for  quality  merchandise,  and  must 
turn  to  shoddy  materials  and  imported 
goods.  This  move  hurts  the  domestic 
employment  situatl<m  further. 

I  am  advised  that  the  price  of  silver 
has  increased  40  percent  in  Just  the  last 
15  months.  The  price  Is  still  rising,  and 
the  industry  can  give  no  assurance  of 
price  stability  at  any  level.  Yet  the  in- 
dustrial users  of  my  district  and  the  con- 
sumers need  a  relatively  stable  price 
leveL  This  bill  will  probably  stabilise 
the  market  price  at  about  $1.29  an  ounce, 
a  price  that  is  favorable  to  the  pro- 
ducers. 


418)    U       ,„ 

liuerttng  "^l,  W."*  Immedlatelf  n^ 
of  tl»«  denomlnatlonB  of*. 

Mr.  WHTTK  Mr.  Chatam«r  t  .^ 
an  amendment  ^^    ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:       "  "^' 

Amendment  offered  toy  Mr.  Whbb-  (te 
2,  strike  out  sectk>n  8.  ttnw  is  u»o2h* 

Mr.    HARDINO.     Mr.    ChslnBii  ^ 
make  the  point  of  order  that  t  ^^ 
la  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  «« 
count.  (After  counting.]  One  hunfaS 
and  fourteen  Members  are  mS^ 
quorum.  *"'*»  ■ 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  U  imv^ 
nlzed.  *'**•" 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  ^^ 
this   ameiulment,    as   I   have  abi^ 
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We  can  give  them  this  stability  by  pas  ^— ■ 

sage  of  this  bill  today.    We  no  longer  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  maiaU^ 

need  subsidize  the  silver  mining  Indus-  &  Kood  and  adequate  monetary  «yftiM 

try.     The  industrial  need  tor  silver  is  in  the  United  SUtes  inline  with  tbsiM. 

Treasury  win  be  forced  to  buy  silver  in    now  so  great  that  our  domestic  mines  can  gestlon  of  the  members  of  the  Bai^Z 

f>io  nntm  moi^At  ♦«!.  oAinoor.  ».,««#..».    — j 1 *i-._j -* . —  aod  Currcncy  Committee.   They&^cS 

the  first  section  of  the  Silver  Poictasa 
Act  Is  outmoded.  I  agree.  With  tk 
$1,272  mai^et  price  of  silver  in  taotmZ 
the  $0JO5  treasury  buying  price,  fth 
Section  2.  the  disposition  of  the  Aymtm 
other  agencies  and  the  use  of  silver  f« 
coinage,  is  proper.  But  I  feel  that  lec- 
tion 3.  authorizing  the  issuance  of  IM- 
eral  Reserve  notes  further  diluUt  am 
gold  reserves,  provides  us  with  a  ikt 
cxurency  that  historically  has  beea  tht 
downfall  of  nation  after  nation  vImb 
they  continued  to  spiral  into  debt;  urf 
that  is  the  case  of  the  United  Statai 
today. 

A  question  was  asked  a  tn/«Btnt  ^ 
as  to  what  we  would  do  if  we  did  not  psa 
this  bUL  In  answer  to  ttiat  I  tevf  al- 
ready suggested  that  the  monetaiy  utee 
of  silver  should  be  increased,  and  I  m^- 
gest  to  the  committee  that  this  wlA  ki 
the  case  ultimately.  Ultimately  fga  li 
have  to  face  up  to  it.  Perhaps  yoa  «■ 
defer  tills  for  a  few  months,  or  potriUy 
a  year  or  two,  but  ulUm^ely  you  in 
gotog  to  have  to  provide  legislatta  Is 
this  area.  People  well  versed  In  iBicr. 
experts,  have  told  me  that  we  can  cip«k 
a  price  of  $3  an  ounce  for  silver,  as  I 
ask  you  what  will  we  do  when  the  pte 
exceeds  $1.29?  I  ask  you  further  vhit 
you  will  do  when  it  exceeds  $1 J8?  Wl 
you  issue  shinplasters  as  was  done  aoet 
before  when  we  did  not  have  sufflekst 
silver?  Will  you  call  in  the  coins  asi 
melt  them  down?  Will  you  call  In  tki 
silver  dollars  and  change  the  silver  o«- 
tent  in  the  metallic  dollar? 

I  say  that  this  is  a  move  to  maice  snli- 
able  to  speculators  and  others  silver  it 
a  bargain  price.    We  have  already  kal 
an  example  of  what  has  happensi  vkM 
silver  was  authorized  to  be  sold  at  MJ 
cents  by  the  Treasury.    WshadtbS9W> 
ulators  move  in,  and  the  suppttcfS  ui 
the  fabricators  bought  all  they 
And.  the  thinking  of  the 
was  that  they  were  stabilizing  the  pilBa 
It  was  an  impossibility.    There  wss  • 
great  deal  sold,  and  the  presww  «■• 
on  the  President  of  the  United 
to  stop  the  selllnc  of  free  sUvcr. 
he  did.    I  think  you  will  have  tht 
problem  again.    I  think  it  will 


the  open  market  for  coinage  puri)08es 
and  for  backing  of  additional  silver  cer- 
tificates. The  United  States  currently 
produces  only  about  one-third  of  our  in- 
dustrial sliver  requirements.  Today  it  Is 
buying  two-thirds  of  Its  needs  from  for- 
eign sources.  It  is  estimated  that  an- 
other 100  million  ounces  of  silver  will 
soon  have  to  be  bought  from  foreign 
sources  unless  HJl.  5389  is  passed.  At 
$1.29  an  ounce,  the  figure  at  which 
TVeasinry  stocks  of  sliver  are  valued,  this 
means  another  129  million  dollars  will 
flow  abroad,  and  obviously  to  be  added 
to  our  balance-of -payments  deficit.  That 
Is  a  possibility  I  hate  to  contemplate  In 
view  of  the  tremendous  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  payments  now  existing. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  HJl.  5389  as  being 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  people. 

Idr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [BCr.  Msxmf]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  hi  the 
Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to  act  fa- 
voraMy  upon  HJl.  5389.  which  repeals 
certain  legislation  relating  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's purchase  of  silver  and  which 
win  benefit  the  consumers  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  Industries  u^ng  silver. 

Some  of  the  finest  Jewelry  made  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  made  in  the  fac- 
tories and  shops  of  my  district  They 
are  Important  users  of  silver.  The  suc- 
cess of  their  enterprise  Is  endangered  by 
the  steadily  mounting  price  of  the  raw 
material  upon  which  they  are  dependent. 
There  hare  been  90  changes  In  the 
price  of  silver  since  November  of  1981. 
The  price  has  risen  from  25  cents  an 
ounce  in  1933  to  $1 J77  an  ounce  today, 
and  the  price  is  still  rising.  A  prime 
mover  in  the  boosting  of  this  price  has 
been  the  Federal  Government,  which  has 
porebased  3  bOUon  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
last  SO  years,  depriving  industry  of  this 
supply  and  inereastng  prices  to  both  in- 
dustry and  the  consumer. 


produce  only  one-third  of  our  annual  na- 
tknxkl  requirements. 

This  bill  is  needed  to  restore  some 
health  and  sanity  to  the  silver  Industry. 
to  give  our  domestic  Jewelry  companies  a 
fair  chance  to  compete  with  foreign 
competition  and  to  protect  the  Jobs  of 
the  skilled  jewelry  workers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

I  urge  the  prompt  passage  of  H.R 
5389. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  biU  win  be 
read  for  amendment. 

No  amendments  are  in  order  to  title 
n  of  the  bill,  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Hm  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VnUed  Statea  of 
America  in  Confreu  meaenibled, 
rmx  I — szLtm  Bxrujoir,  axLvsm  csanncATxs, 

AMD  riDSBAI.  MMmMMWrn  MOTIS 

Sbctiom  1.  "me  SUto-  PordiaM  Act  of  1934 
(SI  UB.C.  81  lA.  SlSa.  SlSto.  40te.  44S  4iS<. 
734a.  and  7345) ,  Mctton  4  of  the  Act  of  July 
6.  1030  (31  U.8.C.  aiSe),  and  the  Act  of  July 
31.  l»4a  (31  U.S.C.  SlSd),  ar«  hereby  re- 
p«ftled. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
maintain  the  oirnerahlp  and  the  poweMlon 
or  control  within  the  United  State*  of  an 
amount  of  slirer  of  a  monetary  value  equal 
to  the  face  amount  at  aU  outatanding  alWer 
oartlilcatea.  Unices  the  market  price  of  silver 
e»ceade  Its  monetary  value,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasxiry  shall  not  dispose  of  any  silver 
held  or  owned  by  the  United  States  m  excess 
of  that  required  to  be  held  as  reaerves  against 
outatanding  allver  certtflcatea.  but  any  each 
excess  sUver  may  be  sold  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agandea  of  tha  Oovernment  or 
used  for  the  coinage  of  standard  stiver  dol- 
lars and  subaldlary  aUver  eota*.  SUver  c«r- 
tLflcat«s  ahall  b«  exchangaable  on  demand 
at  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  t<a  silver 
dollars  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  at  soch  places  as  he  may 
designate,  for  sUver  bullion  of  a  monetary 
value  equal  to  the  face  amount  ot  the  cer- 
tifleates. 


aueh  sooner  than  you  think  at  present. 
K0eauss  I  feel  that  pretty  soon  you  will 
have  $1-29  stiver  and  better.  So,  the  sfl- 
MT  oertlflcate  vrlll  be  redeemable  and 
tbs  sOver  doDau-  will  be  possibly  melted 
(jovn,  and  I  think  the  price  will  oon- 
tmoe  above  $1.38.  and  you  will  have  the 

ijUlMn  of  what  to  do  about  your  sub- 
sKUary  ootna.  I  hope  that  the  repeal 
of  the  transfer  tax  wUl  satisfy  this  group. 
I  hope  that  the  provisions  of  title  I,  sec- 
tion 1  and  section  2  will  satisfy  this 
grtNiP  of  people,  and  I  hope  that  you  wfll 
take  an  adequate  length  of  time  to  con- 
lider  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  demoneti- 
ntion  U  silver  and  the  replacing  of  it  by 
federal  Reserve  notes.  I  hope  that  this 
fgmm  win  kx»k  objectively  at  this,  and 
I  bope  you  will  favor  my  amendment  and 
votcHop. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard fbr  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 
Uk0  many  other  Members  of  Congress, 
I  served  with  his  father  from  the  time 
be  cane  here  until  he  left.  I  know  his 
intoYst  in  silver.  His  father  was  a  great 
silver  advocate.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  bis  father  would  be  against  this  bill 
If  ht  were  here  now.  I  do  not  believe 
anybody  would  know.  The  situation  has 
changed.  If  William  Jennings  Bryan 
wore  hare  now,  I  believe  he  would  be  for 
this  bffl.  Silver  has  served  its  purpose 
ss  a  backing  for  currency.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  the  advocacy  of  It  now.  for 
tbs  reason  that  the  silver  advocates  ad- 
vocated this  back  in  the  nineties  and 
subsequent  to  that  time,  prior  to  Federal 


This  taOl  has  been  very  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  $a  bills  that  were  men- 
tioned hen,  which  the  gentleman  said 
there  were  $90  million  of.  he  Lb  clearly 
inlsii>»n  about.  There  is  only  about 
tl.4  asllllOD  of  the  $2  silver  certificates. 
They  are  not  very  popular;  they  are  not 
significant 

Nov,  as  to  the  $1  bills,  of  course,  the 
lUver  backing  those  wUl  not  be  wasted. 
We  are  not  dissipating  our  assets  in 
nuking  this  transformation  from  silver 
nrtifleates  to  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Oar  assets  remain  the  same,  exactly  the 
same.  And.  may  I  invite  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  existtng  law  the 
silver  could  be  sold  for  90.5  cents  per 
ounce.  If  thu  bill  becomes  law.  It  could 
only  be  sold  only  if  the  market  price 
exceeds  its  Du>netary  value,  which  is 
%\3»  cents  per  ounce,  so  we  have  more 
protection  under  this  bill  than  we  have 
under  existing  law. 

liow,  if  we  were  to  strike  out  this  pro- 
vision that  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
wanu  to  strike  out,  there  would  be  no 
point  to  the  biU;  there  would  be  no  oc- 
Msion  for  it  We  need  the  silver  for 
coinage.  There  U  a  great  ahortage  of 
coins  in  America  today.  The  vending 
«n»chinea  take  a  lot  of  ooUa.  The  sales 
i*«s  in  cities  and  BUtes  throughout 
the  Nation  use  a  lot  of  coins.  We  must 
nave  more  coins,  and  this  gives  us  a  good 
reservoir  of  silver  for  the  purpose  of 
having  coinage  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
M  much  as  we  will  need.  It  Is  a  great 
opportunity  to  use  our  sliver  for  great 
•dvantage  and  not  permit  the  specula- 
tors to  use  it. 


If  we  wanted  speculators  to  have  It— 
if  the  administration  did— as  has  been 
impUed  here,  tha  preaeot  administra- 
tion oould  let  them  haw  it  for  it  J  cents 
per  ounce  when  it  is  worth  $1 J75  on  the 
market  today. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
administrftioQ,  or  any  person  to  my 
knowledge,  to  take  any  advantage  of 
the  Oovemment  and  to  do  something 
that  will  help  the  QMCulators  in  sUver. 
I  know  that  is  not  true.  I  know  this 
bill  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Oialrman,  this  bill  is  endorsed 
by  Republican  leaders.  It  is  also  en- 
dorsed by  the  Democratic  leaders.  Both 
great  political  parties  and  their  leaders 
are  for  tliis  legislation.  We  had  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  fully  considered 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  We  had  every  wit- 
ness that  any  member  of  our  conunittee 
wanted  heard.  We  heard  all  witnesses 
that  wanted  to  be  heard.  There  was  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  coomilttee  to 
withhold  any  facts  or  to  prevent  any 
person  from  disclosing  his  views.  Every- 
one was  given  a  fair  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  refl?ectfully  ask  that 
this  amendment  be  voted  down.  There 
would  be  no  purpose  for  the  t>ill  if  we 
were  to  pass  this  amendment  It  takes 
the  heart  out  of  the  bill.  It  would  mere- 
ly repeal  the  tax  on  the  silver  people, 
but  that  is  all.  This  provision  is  very 
necessary.  It  is  essential.  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  is  voted  down 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  With  aU  due  respect  to 
the  gmtleman  from  Texas  and  his  long 
experience  here  and,  perhaps,  for  a  new 
Member  to  offer  the  opposition  that  I 
have  offered  to  this  is  not  well  received, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  gentleman  is  wrong, 
and  that  the  gentleman's  statement  is 
incorrect.  I  am  afraid  that  my  father 
has  turned  over  already. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  do  not  know 
which  way  he  turned. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Well,  I  am  sure  it  Is  in 
the  direction  that  I  suggested,  sir. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  WeU.  that  is  not  the 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Idr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
this  House  this  statement  of  fact:  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  has  the 
right  to  buy  and  sell  silver  at  roughly  iM) 
cents  an  ounce.  That  authorization  did 
not  prevent  the  rise  of  silver  beyond  that 
price  to  its  present  price  of  $1.27  an 
ounce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authority  granted 
to  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  this 
bUl  to  buy  and  sell  dollars  at  $1.29  will 
not  guarantee  that  the  price  of  silver  will 
not  rise  beyond  $1.29.  In  fact,  it  will 
tend  to  cause  the  price  to  rise  to  a  point 
where  it  will  threaten  our  subsidiary  sil- 
ver at  $1.38  an  ounce.  Therefore,  your 
subsidiary  coins,  50-cent  pieces.  25-cent 
pieces,  and  10-cent  pieces,  will  be  Jeop- 
ardized if  this  bill  is  passed. 


Mr.  Chahman.  may  I  just  say  one  word 
about  our  gold  reserve.  This  is  a  prel- 
ude to  a  rmeal  of  the  2S-peroent  re- 
quirement of  gold  reserve  for  our  cur- 
rmey  in  our  Federal  Baidc  deposits.  It 
is  said  that  we  have  $4  bUUon  of  free 
gokl  above  the  25-percent  requirement 
to  meet  our  foreign  obUgatloiis.  Actu- 
ally, that  Is  not  so,  because  tliere  are 
$800  milUon  of  gold  borrowed  by  the 
Treasury  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  that  Is  not  taken  into  consid- 
eration. In  other  words,  the  free  gold 
which  we  have  to  meet  $25  billion  worth 
Of  foreign  hokUngs  is  only  $3.2  billion, 
and  if  we  pass  this  bill  it  wiU  require 
another  $500  milUon  of  gold  reserve. 
Hence,  your  gold  reserve  will  sink  to  $2.7 
billion  with  which  to  meet  $25  billion  of 
foreign  holdings. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Wmnl  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  not  the  time  to  Impose 
a  further  burden  on  our  monetary  system 
by  removing  the  silver  backing  from  our 
$1  and  $2  bills. 

As  I  think  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee know.  I  represent  a  major  silver  pro- 
ducing area  even  though  much  of  our 
operation  is  associated  with  lead  and 
zinc  production  and  therefore  operat- 
ing at  a  somewhat  reduced  levd.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  recent  Bureau  of 
Mines  figures,  the  State  of  Colorado  pro- 
duced 160,798  troy  ounces  of  recoverable 
silver  during  January  1963;  approxi- 
mately 97,600  ounces  durhig  February 
1988:  and  during  the  calendar  year  1962 
we  produced  2,056.645  troy  ounces.  So 
you  see,  and  I  admit,  we  are  not  without 
a  direct  interest  in  what  happens  here 
today. 

In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I 
am  concerned  with  any  legislation  that 
affects  domestic  metal-mining  indus- 
tries. 

Western  Representatives,  generally, 
have  accepted  the  proposal  to  repeal  the 
Silver  Purchase  Acts.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com-' 
mlttee  has  reported  a  bill,  in  which  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  con- 
curred, that  win  also  repeal  the  tax  on 
transfers  of  silver  bullion. 

But  section  3,  by  amending  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  pennlt  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  issue  $1  and  $2  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  will  permit  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  withdraw  silver  certificates  from 
circulation  and  use  the  silver  back  of 
these  certificates  for  coinage.  I  realize 
that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dmon 
has  said: 

The  withdrawal  of  silver  certiflcatee  and 
the  use  of  &Uver  back  of  them  for  coinage  wiU 
be  gradual.  We  estimate  that  not  over 
•lOS  mllUon  of  silver  certificates  a  year  will 
need  to  be  redeemed  In  order  to  obtain  the 
silver  needed  for  ootnage. 

What  the  Secretary  has  said  is  that 
approximately  $80.8  million  in  silver  re- 
quired each  year  for  coinage  will  not  be 
purchased  from  our  domestic  miners. 
Naturally,  this  disturbs  the  silver-pro- 
ducing areas  such  as  my  State  of  Colo- 
rado.   However,  If  this  oould  be  shown 
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to  be  for  tJbe  national  benefit  we  would 
remcUly  accept  the  sacrlflee. 

I  sidmiit  that  there  is  no  overriding 
national  gain  to  be  achieved  by  this  ac- 
tion and  that,  quite  the  eontrary,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  "only"  $2  bUUon 
woith  of  silver  certificates  outstanding 
as  compared  with  $29  billion  of  Federal 
Reserve  notea  For  one  thing,  as  stated 
at  page  8  of  House  Report  No.  183  sub« 
mltted  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  this  legislation: 

Retirement  of  silver  certlfleatee  and  tlielr 
■utMequent  replacement  wltb  Federal  Reeerve 
notes  will  require  tbe  use  of  gold  »a  a  reserve 
back  of  these  notes  *  *  *  the  26-percent  gold 
reserve  needed  to  back  the  net  new  Issuance 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  should  not  exceed 
about  $36  million  annually. 

I  recognize  that  in  talking  of  our  gold 
reserves  tills  is  a  comparatively  small 
amoimt;  but.  I  submit  that  any  addi- 
tional burden  on  our  gold  reserve  should 
l>e  very  carefully  considered.  My  own 
conclusion  is  that  this  is  no  time  to  im- 
pose an  additional  strain  on  our  gold 
reserve,  particularly  when  we  have  and 
can  continue  to  have  a  silver  bacldng  for 
a  portion  of  our  currency. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  [Mr.  WHm]. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  and  I  commend  him  on  of- 
fering the  amendment.  I  also  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  serving  in  this  body 
with  the  gentleman's  distinguished 
father.  I  think  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  which  way  his  father  would 
vote  if  he  were  voting  on  this  legislation 
today.  He  was  always  a  champion  of 
sound  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  hard-money  policies,  if  we  wish  to  call 
it  that.  I  am  also  disturbed  over  the 
pr(H)osal  in  this  bill  to  demonetize  silver 
and  to  replace  silver  certificates  with 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  to  be  backed  by 
25  percent  gold  and  75  percent  Govern- 
ment seciuities.  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  constant  attacks  that  are  being  made 
upon  our  financial  structure  in  this 
country  and  upon  our  sound-money  pol- 
icy. I  am  aware  of  the  bill  which  is 
pending.  HH.  642.  which  would  even  re- 
move the  25 -percent  gold  backing  on  our 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  I  think  if  we 
pass  this  bill  today  In  Its  present  form, 
we  are  making  a  very  grave  mistake, 
which  will  be  construed  as  an  attack  on 
sound  money.  I  do  not  want  to  go  to 
paper  money  or  flat  money.  I  think  this 
country  wants  a  currency  which  is 
backed  by  silver  and  gold.  I  am  con- 
cerned over  our  constantly  dwindling 
gold  reserves.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  increase  our  production  of  gold 
and  reopen  our  gold  mines  which  are  now 
closed.  We  must  maintain  our  fiscal  in- 
tegrity, and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
backing  our  currency  with  silver  and 
gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  reasons 
I  support  this  amendment  and  I  urge 
the  Monbers  of  the  House  today  to  vote 
for  the  same.  Unless  this  amendmoit 
is  adopted  I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effect  of  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  on  our  balance 
of  payments  would  be  advene.  Today, 
when  we  purchase  silver  in  this  country, 
two-thirds  of  it  comes  from  abroad.  If 
we  restrict  ourselves  and  if  we  hamper 
ourselves  by  Isolating  oiur  stockpile  or 
inventory  of  silver  which  we  now  own 
and  require  ourselves  to  purchase  silver 
from  abroad,  the  effect  inevitably  is  ad- 
verse on  our  balance  of  payments.  The 
best  way  to  protect  our  gold  supply  is  to 
improve  our  balance  of  payments  situ- 
ation. This  legislation  will  do  this.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RacoRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since^  1934,  a  body  of  law  known  as  the 
silver  purchase  laws,  has  been  on  the 
books.  Also,  during  this  period  the  sil- 
ver transfer  tax,  since  incorporated  into 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  has 
been  the  law  of  the  land. 

This  legislation,  originally  intended  to 
shore  up  a  depressed  silver  industry  and 
to  protect  the  Treasury  against  specula- 
tion in  a  commodity  in  which  it  was  a 
major  purchaser,  has  long  since  ceased 
to  have  meaning  in  terms  of  the  present 
realities  of  silver  use  and  production. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  price  of  silver 
has  currently  risen  very  close  to  its  mon- 
etary value:  this,  combined  with  a  very 
substantial  demand  for  silver  in  excess 
of  United  States  and  world  production 
has  made  the  position  of  the  silver  miner 
probably  more  secure  than  that  of 
the  miner  of  any  other  metal  in  the 
world.  In  the  absence  of  the  develop- 
ment or  discovery  of  some  new  metal 
which  would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  conductivity,  weight,  diirability  and 
beauty  of  silver,  there  seems  not  the  re- 
motest need  for  the  Treasury  to  continue 
a  fioor  under  the  price  of  this  metal.  In- 
deed, in  view  of  the  many  new  uses  for 
silver  in  the  aerospace  industries,  the 
likelihood  points  to  continued  shortages 
for  eons  to  c<Hne. 

As  to  the  tax  on  transfers  in  silver 
bullion  of  50  percent  of  profit,  the  au- 
thors and  supporters  of  the  legislation 
stated  clearly  they  felt  the  tax  was 
needed  only  as  support  for  the  silver 
purchase  laws.  The  tax  successfully  ob- 
literated the  operation  of  a  freely  oper- 
ated market  in  silver  futures  and  sub- 
stituted an  administered  price  for  the 
metal  rather  than  permitting  supply  and 
demand  to  set  the  price  in  the  market- 
place. Again,  since  the  Tressury  has 
purchased  no  foreign  silver  since  1941. 
it  needs  no  further  protection  against 
the  speculation  it  feared  in  the  early 
1930'8.  and  has  so  stated. 

HJl.  5389,  which  repeals  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  along  with  the  silver  trans- 
fer tax.  reflects  the  considered  Judgment 
of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  the  Committee  on  Bankjn.,B^ 
Currency,  and  a  host  of  witaoilltblll 
industry,  from  user  groups  and  mnm? 
mental  experts.  It  meets  »  SSl 
problem  the  Treasury  faces  if  it  Hiit^Li 
to  continue  to  back  $1  and  $2  bUkiS 
iU  diminishing  supply  of  sUver.  it  2 
mits  the  reestabllshment  of  a  ooQuaoSte 
marketplace  for  sUver.  and  aUovi^ 
silver  fabricator  and  user  to  taedat  mI 
raw  material  purchases  againttttS! 
changes.  HJl.  5389  is  a  much-nettb! 
and  long  overdue  bill.  I  endorse  **-m» 
visions  unreservedly.  ^^ 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  ChairnuuL  I  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  f-tflrmS!! 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BatbiiS, 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  fa^ 
Racoto.  *■ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectln 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  f^ 
Ohio?  ^^  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  » 
hesitancy  whatsoever  in  urging  npi 
Members  to  support  H  Ji.  5389.  the  iOm 
legislation  submitted  to  Congreas  bv  tte 
Treasury. 

The  increase  in  price  has  benefited  thi 
producers,  but  this  rise  has  created  difl. 
culties  for  the  users.  The  sUvcrvm. 
Jeweh-y.  and  related  industries  have  bid 
to  cope  as  best  they  could  with  these  ^ 
creased  costs.  Other  industrial  and  d»- 
fense  users  have  also  been  greatly  tf. 
fee  ted. 

The  legislation  proposed  win  nnn  ^ 
stabilizing  the  market  price  at  loa^ 
where  close  to  $1.29,  a  price  that  k  U- 
vorable  for  the  producers.  At  the  mm 
time,  it  will  beneflt  the  user  Indutrtti 
by  giving  them  the  much  needed  un- 
ance  of  a  relatively  stable  price  level 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  for  ie> 
pealing  the  silver  legislation  and  tte 
taking  the  Government  out  of  the  rihcr 
business  except  as  a  consumer  la  tbi 
manufacture  of  its  coins. 

I  speak  particularly  in  behalf  of  fl» 
Towle  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Newtorj. 
port,  Mass..  one  of  the  oldest  firms  of  Ml 
kind  in  the  Nation  and  which  emplofi 
himdreds  in  that  area.  The  No.  1  prob- 
lem of  this  firm  for  years  has  been  the 
silver  bullion  market  and  the  legialsttvi 
handicaps  which  affect  it.  rermiMi 
action  by  the  House  today  will  pro^t 
strong  lift  for  this  firm  as  well  as  ottMn 
throughout  the  country.  I  iirge  the  pi^ 
sage  of  H.R.  5389. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  ii  Oi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentk- 
man  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Whitx]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  s  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Patiuii)  (tee 
were — ayes  60,  noes  73. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  it- 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Cbeir 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Whxti  and  Mr. 
Patmah. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  tte 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— «|M 
60.  noes  87. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLX  n — SKPKAX.  OF  TAX  OK  nUNafOi  OV 
SILVm   BULLION 

Sac.  101.  (ft)  Subchapter  P  of  ehspt«  V 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  (T«M> 
Ing  to  tllver  bullion)   la  hereby  repwlai- 
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ih\  Tb*  taUe  of  fubcta^tan  for  suoh 
^plar  19  i»  ■m""'**^  by  stdkii^  out  tbs 
i.«t  Una  tbaieof . 

(e)  BtetUm  ««a9  of  lueh  Code  (retottng 
to  ore*  T9f»«oem)  to  amended  by  atrlklng 
!L  ^ncrapb  (V)  and  by  ranumbering  para- 
mphTs).  (9).  (10).  (11).  (12),  (18).  and 
fu)  •■  P*r«cn4>ha  (7).  (8).  («).  (10),  (U). 
ilS).  and  (13).  reapaoUvaly. 

(S)  aectton  08OS  of  auob  Code  (relating 
to  »mU1  proTltlona  relating  to  stamp* )  la 
AOtendad  by  itrlklng  out  paragraph  (11)  and 
(„  nntimberlng  paragraphs  (19)  and  (19) 
uparagraplM  (11)  and  (19).  reapeettrely. 

py.  aoa.  Section  301  enall  apply  only  with 
f^pect  to  transfer*  after  the  date  at  tha  en- 
^^eOBKit  of  this  tltla. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
QoBunlttee  rises. 

Aeeordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
ttie  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
ICr.  Sbk,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
nnhm,  reported  that  that  Committee. 
Ijsving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(Hit  6389)  to  repeal  certain  legislation 
rdaUng  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Reffrfutlon  SIS,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
prerlous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
ind  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tbe  hSh  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time 

The  SPEAKER.  TiiK  question  is  on 
the  passage  oi  the  bllL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di-  ' 
Tldon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wmn)  there 
were— yeai  107,  nays  59. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Tha  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Uemben,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
ran. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  252,  nays  122.  not  voting  59 
SI  follows: 


Halpera 


AbMtt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Sttart 


Andrswi 
Amds 


Siery 

Btter 

Burett 

Bsny 

BttM 


Bstts 

BlAtnik 

Born 


BoUlac 
Bolton, 

oimrp. 


OreujweQ 
Brook* 
Biooiafleid 
^own.  Calif. 
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BroyblU.  M.O. 

BroyblU.  Va. 

Burke 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cannon 

Carey 

cedar  betv 

Chamberlain 

CheU 

Clark 

Cobelan 

Oonte 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Curtln 

DanleU 

Dawaon 

Delaney 

Dent 

DentcMi 

Oerlne 

Dlnsell 

Oonohoe 

Dam 

Downinc 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

■dwafds 

KUlott 

Ellsworth 


Everett 

Brlna 

FaUon 

nwceU 

F^lghan 

Plnnecan 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pocarty 

Pocd 

Fountain 

Fraaer 

Frellnghuysen 

FrlMM 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oarmata 

Oary 

Oathlnci 

OlaUno 

Olbbona 

OUbert 

am 

Olenn 

Oonaalai 

OoodUng 

Ofaboitakl 

Gray 

Oreen.  Fa. 

OrttMM    . 

Oumay 

Hasan.  Oa. 

Ha&eek 


BaolB 


Mocrlaon 
Mora* 


Schw<ik*r 


Banrav.Xnd. 
Barvey.  Meh. 
Bays 
PiHThler 
HempblU 

M^Ma^^-  — 

'*^'  —I— 'J 

Holtlleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Hoauier 

lebord 

jennUig* 

Joelaon 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jona* 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kamen 

Karth 

Ka*tenmelflr 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

LAnlcfonl 

Leggett 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

liOQs.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCuUoch 

MeOade 

MoDoweU 

McFaU 

McXntlre 

■iaodonald 


Multar 

Mui^iy.PL 

MUipliy,  If  .T. 

Murray 

Natchsr 

Nedal 

(TBrleii.  If  .T. 
0'Bara,XU. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
OlVeUl 


Selden 
Benner 
Shriley 


Shipley 
ShrlTer 
Slbal 
moUaa 


Oetartac 

Paaaman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbtn 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plrnie 

Poace 

Poff 

Price 

Ptielnskl 

FuroeU 


Mahon 

Martin, 

Mathlaa 

Matsunaca 

Matthews 

Meader 

Michel 

MlUer.  Calif. 

MlUs 

Minlsh 

Monagan 

Moorhead 


Abele 

Alger 

Ash  brook 

Aaplnall 

▲yras 

Baldwin 

Baring 

BatUn 

n*siiiianii 

Belcher 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Brotsman 

Bmoe 

Burleeon 

Cameron 

Casey 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Collier 

rhiTtTHr\jv»^,n 

Curtis 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Dunoan 

Edmondson 

Flndley 

Fisher 


Beld.  N.T. 
Reuss 

Rhodes,  Aria. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rlehlman 
Rivers.  B.C. 
RoberU.  AU. 
Bodlno 
Roger*.  Fla. 
Rooney 
Boatenkowakl 
Roadebu*h 
Rou*h 
Roybal 
Ryan.  Mich. 
Ryan.  N.T, 
St.  George 
StOermaln 
St.  Onge 
aohonck 
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Raley 

Hall 

Harding 

Harrison 

Hoeven 

Qoffluan 

Horan 

Hxiddle«ton 

Hull 

Htchtnson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johanaan 

Johnson,  Calif. 

KUgore 

King.  W.Y. 


Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

^>rln«sr 

Staeblsr 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Btephena 

Stratton 

StubMefleld 

Sximvan 

Taft 

Taloon 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson.  TeK. 

Thomberry 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

nilman 

VanDeerUn 

Vanlk 

WaUbauaer 

Watts 

Weltner 

WhaUey 

Whltanar 

WMnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Toung 

Kabloekl 


Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

PUllon 

Foot 

Qule 

QuUtan 

BeU.ni. 


Rivers,  Alaska 


Komecay 

Kyi 

Labtl 


Tex. 
Roaenthal 
Ruatftfd 
Baylor 
Schadeberg 
Oecieet 


Forrester 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Ooodrtl 

Orian 

Qroe* 

Orover 

Oubaar 

Hagen,Caltf. 


Lennon 

Llpeeomb 

Lloyd 

MoGlory 

McLoakey 

MacOregor 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

May 

MUtor.  N.T. 

MtlUken 

Mlnshall 

Monioya 

Moore 

Morris 

Morton 

MOaher 

Nelaen 


SkublU 

Smith,  Calif. 

Saydar 

Stlnaon 

Tsylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Utt 

Wagpmner 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weatland 

Wbarton 

White 

Williams 

WUaon.Bob 

Wlnstead 

Wyman 

Tounger 
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Abemethy          Bray  Daddarlo 

Aucblncloas        Buckley  Davte.  Oa. 

BeU                       Burkhalter  Davis,  Terns. 

Bennett,  Mich.  Burton  Din 

B^T                  Caller  Futi^ln 

Boltoa.                Colmer  Flno 

Frances  P.        Corbett  Fuqiia 

Brademaa            Connan  Gallagher 


Ctavla 
Orant 
Oreen,  Oreg. 


Kliwan 

muesynak> 

Leslnskl 


HawkiiM 
Hfcalsy 

HMBQR 


CBrtsn,  m. 
Powell 


Jonea,Mo. 
Kelly 


KUbum 


Blah 

Rogers,  Colo. 
Roosevelt 
aikee 
Smith.  Va. 


Staetf 

Teague,  Caltf. 

VaaPsU  ,, 
Vinson 
Walter 

Wimtea  ( 

Wlckaxsham 
WOson, 
OaarteaB.      - 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  BeU  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Walter  with  Mtra.  Fnawas  P.  Bottoo. 
Hubert  with  Mr.  liallUard. 
KMgh  with  Mr.  Anchlnotoai. 
Brademu*  with  Mr.  Ttagus  of  OalUor- 

Powell  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  ifi<^>iigan. 
Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wl8C0n» 

Gallagher  with  Ur.  Oavin. 

Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Bortm.   .      '   . 

ntf-ba«*ln  with  Mr.  Bk*. 

Slkaa  with  Mr.  Kilburak. 

Comuux  with  Me.  Van  Pelt. 

Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Buckley  with  Mr.  Flno. 

CeUer  with  Mr.  CorbeU. 

O'Brien  of  DUaeli  wttfa  Mr.  ToUetbon. 

Bocaevalt  with  Mr.  BaattOl. 

Rogata  of  Colorado  wlfek  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Charlea  H.  WUaoa  wiOk  Mr.  Whltten. 

Davis  of  Tennaaaee  with  Mr.  Oelmer. 

Kluczynaki  with  Mxa.  Kee. 

.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mn.  KeQy. 

Davis  of  Georgia  with  MT.  HendersoD. 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
nla. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Bin. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mrs 

Mr. 


Messrs.  MTTJ.TKKW,  BRUCE,  and 
COLLIER  changed  their  vote  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


coMMrrm  on  rules 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  febe 
Rules  Committee  may  have  until  mkl- 
ni^t  tomorrow  to  lUe  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ta  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unaniraoos  eonsent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Racoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiort 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

»«r.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Sunday,  April  21,  is  the 
first  day  of  National  Library  Week.  It 
is  a  time  when,  throutfiout  the  )^i>4. 
each  citisen  should  aeknowledc*  the  tm- 
payable  debt— contracted  tai  childhood— 
for  the  knowledge  and  guidance  he  re- 
ceived from  the  books  and  the  people  of 
his  cconmunity  library.  ItliatkBe,a28ct, 
when  this  House  should  reoogniv  a  dd»t 
of  principle  to  a  community  library 
looted  of  its  books  by  the  VS.  Army 
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and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  102 
years  ago. 

Not  too  long  ago.  In  a  television  dra- 
matic series  about  World  War  n.  Nasi 
troops  looted  the  library  of  a  small 
French  town.  Troopers  of  the  SS  boxed 
up  the  books  and  trucked  them  ofT  before 
the  tearful  eyes  of  the  pretty  and  help- 
less librarian.  This  was  hobnailed 
tyranny  at  its  worst  and  viewing  it  on 
their  TV  sets  the  dtisens  of  Beaufort. 
8.C.,  nodded  in  knowing  sympathy — 
they.  too.  had  had  their  library  picked 
clean  by  a  conquering  army. 

That  was  in  1861.  Troops  of  the 
Union  Army,  who  had  invaded  South 
Carolina  from  the  sea,  appropriated  the 
several  thousand  volumes  of  the  Beau- 
fort Library  as  enemy  property.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
fiscations by  the  North  in  the  entire  War 
Between  the  States.  Among  the  several 
thousand  books  was  a  copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  King  James  Bible.  An- 
other item  was  the  Elephant  Folio  of 
Audubon.  Either  of  these  would  be 
worth  a  fortune  today.  In  the  minds  of 
Beaufort  people  who  made  up  one  of  the 
most  cultured  of  19th  century  American 
citizenries,  they  were  worth  a  fortune 
then. 

As  in  the  television  play,  the  books 
were  boxed  up  and  sent  to  the  homeland 
of  the  ocmquerors — New  York  City. 
There  they  were  put  up  for  public  auc- 
tion. Before  the  sale,  however,  a  Mr. 
William  Pry  wrote  a  protest  to  Presic^ent 
Lincoln.  What  happened  next  was  re- 
ported in  the  edition  of  Leslie's  lUus- 
trated  Weekly  for  November  29,  1862. 
Leslie  wrote  : 

A  dirty  deed  prevented — among  the  prop- 
erty abandoned  by  the  rebels  at  Beaufort, 
8.C.,  was  a  considerable  public  library  which 
was  Tery  properly  taken  charge  of  by  the 
conquerors.  A  few  days  ago  the  pubUe  was 
aatonldied  to  bear  that  it  had  been  sent  on 
to  this  city  for  sale  at  auction.  Thanks  to 
Ut.  Winiam  H.  Pry  and  to  the  dally  press, 
which  raised  an  unanlmoxis  voice  of  reproba- 
tion, the  sale  was  stopped  and  the  Ubrary 
will  be  returned  whenever  the  eeasatlon  of 
the  war  will  permit  tt  to  be  done  In  safety. 
We  are  not  ambitious  of  putting  ouraelTes  on 
a  footing  with  the  Kngltsh  who  burnt  the 
Archives  of  the  Oovemment  at  Washington. 

Tragically,  this  was  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  The  books  were  withdrawn  from 
sale  and  stored  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, but  in  January  1865.  the 
Smithsonian  had  a  disastrous  fire.  The 
books  were  destroyed. 

In  the  years — and  generations — that 
followed,  attempts  were  made  for  restitu- 
tion but  it  was  not  until  1940  that  the 
Congress  took  concrete  action.  An  act 
provided  that: 

The  Librarian  of  Congress  Is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  transfer  to  the  Beaufort 
Mbrary  of  Beaufort.  B.C..  books  of  the  same 
valxie  as  those  which  were  so  taken  and  de- 
stroyed. The  books  transferred  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  ShaU  be  from  dupUcates 
owned  by  the  Library  of  CXmgress  and  shaU 
not  exceed  in  value,  in  the  aggregate,  tlie 
value  of  the  books  so  taken  and  destroyed. 

By  "duplicate  books"  was  meant  extra 
copies  of  books  on  the  shelves  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  not  duplicates  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Beaufort  collection. 

It  was  arranged  within  the  latitude  of 
the  act  that  the  duplicate  books  be  sold 


and  the  money  yielded  given  to  the 
library.  This  amotmted  to  some  M300. 
All  parties  concerned — then  and  now — 
expressed  themselves  as  satisfied. 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
acknowledged  that  a  mere  $4,300  could 
never  be  a  fair  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  a  priceless  collection  of  volumes 
such  as  this  was.  The  Ubrary  was  famed 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  excellence 
of  its  books.  I  am  informed  reliably  that 
the  "Elephant  Folio  of  Audubon"  alone 
would  today  bring  $60,000.  The  debt  still 
owed  can  never  be  rejMdd  but  it  Is  a  debt, 
as  I  have  said,  of  principle.  Mr.  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  later  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  but  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  declared.  "The  Union  does  not 
make  war  on  books  or  libraries."  Ap- 
parently it  did. 

I  am  happy  to  state,  however,  that 
some  further  measure  of  Justice  is  about 
to  be  done  in  this  tragic  matter.  On 
April  21,  the  beginning  of  National  Li- 
brary Week,  there  will  be  a  ceremony  at 
the  Beaufort  Library  in  which  Mr.  Harry 
Scherman.  founder  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  will  present  to  the  library  a 
$5,000  cash  award  as  the  outstanding 
smalltown  library  of  the  Nation.  This 
annual  program  of  recognition  is  carried 
out  in  the  name  of  the  late  Dorothy  Can- 
field  Fisher,  noted  ai^or  and  a  member 
of  the  original  editorial  board  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club.  Libraries  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  are  selected 
each  year  for  these  honors,  but  it  was  the 
library  in  Beaufort  which  exceeded  them 
all  for  the  highest  form  of  the  award. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  102  years  the 
Beaufort  Library  has  at  least  reestab- 
lished itself  as  an  outstanding  American 
library. 


AprH  to 


POLITICS  IN  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
couple  of  days  we  have  seen  an  example 
of  responsible  Oovemment  at  its  best. 

Aa  a  former  longtime  civil  servant.  I 
want  to  ext«id  my  wannest  congratula- 
tions and  personal  admiration  to  Chair- 
man John  Macy  and  his  UJB.  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  the  courage  and  princi- 
ple demonstrated  in  their  stand  barring 
political  clearance  for  summer  Jobs  in 
Oovemment. 

It  is  highly  reassxiring  to  see  the  Com- 
mission tmder  its  capable  leadership 
carrying  out  the  function  for  which  it 
was  created;  that  is.  to  establish  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  a  merit  system 
whereby  selection  for  appointment 
should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  demon- 
strated relative  fitness  without  regard 
to  religious  or  political  considerations, 
aside  from  membership  in  subversive  or- 
ganizations. 

The  manner  in  which  a  few  thousand 
summer  Jobs  are  filled  may  not  seem  too 
important  to  some,  but  the  principle 
involved  Lb  of  utmost  importance.  If 
civil  service  regulations  could  be  byjMissed 


courageous  action.  Chaim«i 
'  demonstrated  to  the  ~ 


in  this  case,  they  could  be  IgaoMi  w 
others  with  the  eventual  resuHttataL? 
would  be  a  complete  breakdowneflS! 
system  and  a  return  to  the  itlwiiuiii? 
spoils  system  of  Oovemment  ^^^ 
ment. 

By  his 

Macy  has  

House,  to  the  American  pmpie  a^^ 
the  career  civil  servant  that  lonl  tm^ 
and  individual  attainmenU  ranato!! 
the  basis  of  Federal  hiring  andnwLT 
Uon.  rather  than  political  servlte^L 
favoritism.  ^  • 

I  have  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  ma^ 
system  ever  since  my  first  Ooven^M 
Job  as  a  part-time  employee  of  the  jw 
partment  of  Agriculture  while  Bttnrtiiw 
South  Dakota  SUte  College.  ' 

It  was  with  full  confidence  in  that  oa. 
tem  that  I  took  my  first  civil  servics  a 
aminaUon  in  September  1932  and  sahS 
my  first  Federal  appointment  wi^^ 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  193$.  Audit 
was  that  system  that  made  it  possible  f» 
me  to  enjoy  a  satisfying  and  re»aiiiii|^ 
career  in  the  Federal  service  eov«S 
over  26  years  with  some  time  out  te 
military  service. 

I  hope  Members  of  both  sides  of  thi 
aisle  and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  vH 
uphold  the  hand  of  Chairman  M«fly  ead 
give  him  full  support  for  this 
action. 
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lyoit  tlieloBsly  to  accomplish  his  lofty 


ARD 


OTTO    A.    HARBACH— ARTIBT 
BENEFACTCm 

Mr.   PHn.BIN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  axui 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectka 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnm 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHn.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vet 
greatly  saddened  and  deeply  grieved  br 
the  recent  passing  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Otto 
A.  HariMch,  great  lyric  ocmposer  of  mm 
of  the  most  memorable  songs  of  Anr- 
lean  history. 

The  distinguished,  fabulous  career  of 
this  incredibly  talented  man  is  a  soeeai 
story  of  impreolve  and  most  IniiMig 
proportions. 

Known  as  the  dean  of  our  libreUMi 
and  lyricists,  he  was  a  charter  mcmbs, 
director,  and  past  vice  president  Mi 
president  of  the  American  SoeMr  tf 
Composers.  Authors,  and 
His  life  and  works  stand  out  in  i 
lucidity  as  permanent  monumoits  toeM 
of  the  most  gifted  men  who  ever  paeil 
American  letters  and  the  American  0»> 
ater. 

Otto  HartMich  worked  his  way  to  tbi 
top  of  his  challenging  field  in  a  convMnk 
tively  short  thne.  Extraordinarily  ftM 
and  exceptionally  well  trained  and  edih 
cated.  scholar,  savant  and  teacher,  kf 
brought  a  polish  and  urbane  appraMh 
to  popular  music  that  gave  It  nev  it* 
spect  and  luster.  Like  his  great  pnHip, 
Oscar  Hammerstein.  he  adhered  to 
highest  standards  of  o«nipn«>ti/wi  ni 
good  taste.  His  songs  were  lively,  i^ 
phisticated.  and  often  romantic. 

He  was  a  man  who  knew  what  hi 
wanted  to  do.  how  to  do  it.  Be  tns 
endowed  with  the  will  and  ptuposs  to 


Kmdly,  friendly,  sympathetic,  and 
humble  by  nature,  he  early  won  the  re- 
loeet  of  his  colleagues,  not  only  for  his 
355ty  to  achieve  great  things  in  his 
field,  but  also  for  his  unflagging  determi- 
QAtloD  to  work  indef  atigably  at  his  tasks 
aDtO  tbey  were  accomplished. 

Bte  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
liead  to  his  fellow  composers  and  was 
most  generous  in  his  response  to  every 
djl  that  was  made  upon  him  by  his  pro- 
feeriooal  associates,  the  theater,  and  the 
Nstlon. 

Be  was  perhaps  unrivaled  in  the  large 
number  of  successful  songs  that  he  wrote, 
end  this  alone  is  one  of  the  greatest 
trflrates  that  can  be  paid  to  his  ability. 
Iiii  earnestness,  and  his  unceasing  de- 
votion to  his  woiic. 

His  intellectual  stature,  eager  search 
for  perfection,  mature  philosophy,  the 
universality  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
flexibility  of  his  keen,  discerning  mind, 
big  power  of  swift  adaptation  to  a  wide 
HMctrum  of  human  values,  emotions,  and 
lesetlons  enabled  him  to  appeal  very 
itrongly  to  people  of  every  age,  rank, 
and  statlcm.  He  was  a  romantic  poet 
iriw  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  honors  and 
greet  success  which  he  received  during 
his  lifetime,  he  always  remained,  essen- 
tlslly  snd  basically  a  profoundly  sin- 
cere and  humble  man.  While  he  never 
hesitated  to  stand  firmly  and  articulately 
for  the  things  he  believed  in,  he  had  an 
tamer  piety  and  modesty  about  him  that 
made  him  a  legion  of  friends  and  a 
breadth  of  vision  and  understanding, 
depQx  of  perception,  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  sod  undeviating  loyalty  to  his 
friends  and  many  great  causes  to  which 
he  was  attached.  These  were  all  traits 
and  characteristics  of  a  noble  spirit  and 
a  very  great  American. 

Otto  was  exceptionally  proud  of  his 
eootrlbotlons  to  ASCAP  azkl  his  col- 
leagues of  the  creative  world  whom  he 
loved.  He  was  a  vigorous  advocate  of 
the  rights  of  all  the  members  of  this 
great  American  society  aiul  did  much 
for  the  cause  of  many  tmtAring  writers. 

As  the  gifted  John  Redmond,  my  warm 
friend,  said  of  him — 

bi  tbe  passing  at  Otto  Harbaeta,  the  artU- 
tie  world  has  lost  one  of  lu  greatest  creative 
fuUuses:  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors,  and  Publishers,  one  of  Its  most 
Ulnstrtoiu  members;  and  the  writers  of  pop- 
ular ■ongs.  one  of  their  deareet  mends  and 
most  loyal  champions.  I  am  so  deeply 
touched  that  I  cannot  find  words  to  ezprees 
my  deep  grtef ,  let  alone  portray  the  wonder- 
ful qualities  and  unforgettable  creative  oon- 
trlbutlona  of  this  great  man.  May  the  Good 
Lord  keep  him  cloee  to  Rim  always. 

Our  friend.  President  Stanley  Adams, 
(rf  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors, arul  Publishers  in  his  very  im- 
pressive memorial  eulogy  also  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  Otto's  personal  quaUUes  and  his 
acknowledged  mastery  In  his  field. 

At  an  earlier  time,  the  great  and  be- 
loved Oscar  Hammerstein  referred  to 
Qw  as  the  wisest,  most  tolerant,  and 
Kindest  man  he  had  ever  met 

His  life  and  works  comprise  a  brllliatjt 
chapter  in  the  long,  glorious  history  of 
American  songwriting. 


Author  of  the  words  of  more  than  1,000 
songs,  writer  of  at  least  50  shows  and 
movie  scenarios,  lyricist  of  such  idl-Ume 
song  hits  as  "Smoke  Oets  in  Tour  Byes," 
"Indian  Love  CaU,"  "Who,"  "One  Alone," 
and  "The  Desert  Song."  he  passed  away 
at  his  New  York  City  residence  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  1M3.  at  the  age  of  89.  He  was 
bom  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  on  August 
18,  1873. 

Otto  Harbach's  long  and  successful 
career  included  close  association  and  col- 
laboration with  many  of  the  great  names 
of  the  American  musical  theater:  com- 
posers Jerome  Kern.  Rudolf  Frlml.  Vin- 
cent Youmans,  Oeorge  Oershwin.  Victor 
Herbert,  and  Sigmund  Romberg,  lyricist 
Oscar  Hammerstein  U,  and  producers 
Oscar  and  Arthur  Hammerstein. 

He  was  active  throughout  his  long 
career  in  fostering  musical  creativity, 
and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual composer  and  author.  Shortly 
after  the  American  Society  of  Compos- 
ers, Authors,  and  Publishers  was  founded, 
he  became  a  charter  member;  in  1920 
he  was  elected  director,  he  served  three 
terms  as  vice  president,  and  from  1950  to 
1953  he  was  tbe  society's  president. 

Son  of  a  Danish  immigrant  who  drove 
an  ox  team  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Otto 
Harbach  had  an  educational  background 
that  laid  the  foundation  for  a  career  as  a 
professional  writer.  He  majored  in  Eng- 
lish at  Knox  College  in  Illinois  where  he 
received  his  B.A.  and  MA.  degrees. 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  1895.  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  medal  as  winner 
of  the  armual  interstate  prize  for  oratory. 

After  a  brief  career  as  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish and  public  speaking  at  Whitman  Col- 
lege in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  he  came 
east  in  1901  to  study  toward  a  doctorate 
on  a  scholarship  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. That  same  year  he  took  a  Job  as 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  in  1903  he  became  a  copywriter  for 
the  Oeorge  Patten  Advertising  Agency. 
Almost  Immediately  he  also  begsm  writing 
for  the  theater.  An  early  play  led  to  a 
rewriting  assignment,  and  next  he  met 
composer  Karl  Hoschna.  Itiey  decided 
to  try  their  hand  at  a  musical  show — 
and  a  fabulous  career  was  launched. 

Their  very  first  show,  "The  Three 
Twins,"  was  a  smash  hit  in  1007,  and 
gave  us  the  song  "Cuddle  up  a  Little 
Closer.  Lovey  Mine." 

The  staging  of  this  song,  Incidentally, 
reveals  something  of  Harbach's  ideas 
concerning  the  integration  of  the  songs 
in  a  musical  with  the  plot,  or  story. 
Alice  Yorke  sang  "Cuddle  up  a  Little 
Close:"  against  a  background  setting 
representing  the  seven  stages  of  lovers — 
from  Infancy  to  old  age. 

Harbach  was  a  pioneer  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career.  He  believed,  as 
did  Wagner  in  grand  opera,  that  dra- 
matic action  and  musical  action  should 
closely  complement  one  another,  and 
that  musical  numbers  should  come  at 
logical  places  in  a  meaningful  plot,  and 
not  merely  be  Inserted  haphasardly.  As 
he  himself  put  it  in  the  December  1955, 
issue  (rf  Etude: 

Work  out  something  that  will  allow  music 
to  find  a  plaoe  as  logically  as  the  eharactera 
find  their  plaoea.  Tbe  old,  stereotyped  musi- 
cal hong  Its  niunbers  on  the  plot  the  way 
you  hang   balls  on  a  CThrlstmas   tree.     And 


•   •   • 


the  Christmas  tree  Is  usually  dead. 
Good  musical  comedy  results  when  the  music 
grows  out  of  the  plot,  as  the  living  blossoms 
grow  on  the  branches  ot  a  Uvlng  tree. 

Following  '"The  Tliree  Twins,"  a  vir- 
tual stream  of  Ataws  flowed  from  Har- 
bach's pen — stretching  across  a  span  of 
50  years:  "The Firefly."  "Mollie Darling," 
"No.  No,  Nanette."  "Rose  Marie." 
"Sunny,"  "The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle," 
"Roberta"— these  are  but  a  few.  Ptor 
over  30  years  he  was  represented  cm 
Broadway  season  after  season  by  a  new 
hit  show.  In  one  season.  1926.  a  record 
was  established,  with  five  new  Harbach 
shows  appearing.  Among  them  was  the 
unforgettable  "The  Desert  Song"  with  Its 
ever  popular  song  of  the  same  title. 

He  collaborated  with  the  late  Oscar 
Hammerstein  n  on  the  Ijrrics  of  this 
show,  and  in  Hammerstein's  recollec- 
tion, the  events  surroimding  the  compo- 
sition of  the  title  song  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  follows:  The  two  were  sitting  in 
the  garden  of  Harbach's  estate  in  Ma- 
maroneck,  and  had  reached  a  silent  im- 
passe, after  rejecting  many  bits,  snatches 
and  fragmentary  ideas.  Finally  Har- 
bach broke  the  silence. 

He  said — 

Oscar — we  are  not  going  to  create  this  song. 
This   song    exists    right   now.    It's   some- 
where In  the  world.    Our  Job  U  to  find  It. 

They  did.  "The  Desert  Song"  was 
"found"  in  1926,  and  sent  out  into  the 
world,  where  it  remains  popular  to  this 
day.  The  words  show  another  aspect  of 
Harbcu:h's  creativity — a  striving  to  make 
a  song  text  more  significant,  more  im- 
portant, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  striving 
for  compact,  poetic  beauty: 

Blue  heaven  and  you  and  I. 
And  sand  kissing  a  moonlit  sky. 
The  desert  breeze  whlsp'rlng  a  lullaby. 
Only  stars  above  you  to  see  I  love  you. 

Another  example  of  his  concise  lyric 
style  is  this  short  excerpt  from  the  words 
for  "Roberta"  written  for  composer 
Jerome  Kern: 

Tears  I  cannot  hide. 
So  I  smUe  and  say. 
"When  a  lovely  flame  dies. 
Smoke  gets  In  your  eyes." 

"Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes"  has  been 
referred  to  as  one  of  America's  most 
popular  romantic  love  ballads. 

In  his  meteoric  rise  to  fame  across  the 
decades,  Harbach's  path  crossed  that 
of  many  of  this  coimtry's  great  stage 
personalities:  Pay  Templeton  sang  in 
"Roberta,"  Bessie  McCoy  sang  in  "The 
Three  Twins" — she  sang  a  song  which 
gave  her  the  nickname  "Yama  Yama 
Oirl."  Marie  ElUs  starred  in  "Rose 
Marie,"  Edith  Day  starred  in  "WUd- 
flower."  "Surmy"  was  written  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  gorgeous  Marilyn  Miller,  and 
Arthur  Hammerstein  commissioned 
Harbach  to  write  a  new  musical  for  the 
highly  volatile  operatic  star  Rmma 
Trentini.     Therein  lies  a  story. 

Troitini,  at  the  time,  was  starring  in 
"Naughty  Marietta."  with  a  musical 
score  by  Victor  Herbert.  Hammerstein 
wished  to  ke^  his  star  constantly  be- 
fore the  public's  eye,  and  wanted  the 
groundwork  started  on  a  new  show  while 
"Naughty  Marietta"  was  still  playing. 
The  plan  was  for  Harbach  to  do  the 
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book,  and  Herbert  the  music,  for  Tren- 
tini's  next  shofw;  an  announcement  to 
mis  effect  was  even  made  In  the  iiress. 
With  this  In  mind,  Harbach  traveled 
with  "Naughty  Marietta"  to  observe 
Trentini  in  action  and  create  a  new 
musical  tailored  to  fit  her  personal  style. 
In  the  meantime,  however.  Tt«ntinl 
played  the  role  of  the  traditional  prima 
donna  and  grossly  insulted  composer- 
conductor  Victor  Herbert  by  refuidng  to 
sing  an  encore  during  a  gala  perform- 
ance— in  fact,  she  walked  off  the  stage. 
Herbert  was  outraged,  and  refused  to 
have  anjrthing  further  to  do  with  her,  to 
say  nothing  of  writing  the  score  for  her 
next  show.  Rudolf  FrimI,  however,  was 
iM;>proached.  and  he  agreed  to  write  the 
musical  score.  Harbach  finished  the 
book,  and  the  story  has  a  happy  ending : 
"The  Firefly."  starring  Emma  Trentini, 
book  and  Ijrrics  by  Harbach,  music  by 
Friml.  was  an  outstanding  success. 

Another  side  of  Harbach  which  is  of 
interest  is  his  outgoing  nature,  his  will- 
ingness to  give  advice  and  to  share  his 
years  of  exporioice  with  newcomers  in 
show  business.  A  frequoit  collaborator, 
coauthor,  and  colyrieist.  Harbach  freely 
gave  from  his  vast  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge and  thereby  contributed  materially 
to  the  successes  of  many  other  authors 
and  composers.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  articles  analyzing  the  history  and 
technique  of  musical  comedy  writing, 
thereby  aiding  others  beginning  in  this 
field.  Here  are  some  of  his  ideas,  taken 
from  two  of  these  articles.  This  is  what 
he  said  In  Etude,  December  1955  issue : 

I  call  musical  comedy  the  history  of  a  bat- 
tle. Rehearsals  were  often  a  tug-of-war  be- 
tween book  and  music  In  which  music  won. 
When  I  began  writing  plays,  back  In  1806.  I 
had  three  goals:  to  put  more  sense  Into  the 
bocA  of  a  musical  play:  to  use  no  vocal  num- 
bers without  logical  motivation;  and  to  make 
the  introduction  of  music  a  natural  part  of 
the  action.  I  hoped  to  free  the  musical  stage 
tram  its  battle  aspects. 

"The  cat  and  the  Piddle"  was  one  of  the 
few  (musicals)  that  began  with  an  original 
play.  Music  and  production  came  later.  I 
planned  a  story  for  which  m\uic  would  be  an 
Integral  and  necessary  part.  My  hero  and 
heroine  were  both  composers,  one  serious  and 
the  other  pofmlar;  the  plot  let  the  hit  writer 
save  the  serious  writer  from  failure,  and 
worked  out  a  happy  ending  In  romance  as 
wen  as'  In  biislness.  That's  the  kind  of  plot 
I  like  for  a  musical;  the  people  can  make 
mxislc  logically. 

In  the  January  4, 1956.  issue  of  Variety, 
he  wrote : 

Ballet  has  come  Into  Its  own  as  a  pure  art 
form.  So  has  pantomime,  grand  opera,  and 
drama  before  It. 

It  is  when  these  are  blended  In  various 
proportions  that  classifications  becomes  dlf- 
fleolt.  Some  day  some  one  will  write  the 
perfect  musical  play.  That  wlU  be  when  aU 
fonns  of  expression,  song,  dance,  and  drama. 
are  blended  In  such  a  way  that  each  moment 
Is  motivated  and  developed  with  logic  and 
regard  for  reality. 

The  late  Oscar  Hammerstein  n.  m 
deep  gratitude,  described  his  relation- 
ship with  Otto  Harbach  in  the  following 
words: 

I  was  bom  with  two  gold  spoons — one  was 
my  uncle  Arthiu-  Hammerstein  who  took  me 
Into  his  producing  organization.  The  second 
gold  spoon  was  Otto  Harbach  •  •  •. 


His  generosity  in  dividing  credits  and 
roymltles  with  me  was  the  leaat  of  his  favors. 
Much  more  tanportant  were  the  thing*  b« 
taught  me  about  wrtttng  for  th«  theater. 
He  was  the  bast  play  analyst  I  have  evsr 
known.  Bm  was  also  a  patlaat  man  and  a 
fine  teacher  *  *  *  ha  Is  the  kindest — moat 
tolerant  and  wisest  man  I  have  ever  known. 

This  is  indeed  no  small  tribute,  coming 
from  one  who  was  later  to  achieve  a 
great  reputation  in  his  own  right — in 
particular  as  lyricist  and  partner  of 
Richard  Rodgers;  the  words  for  the  great 
songs  in  "Oklahoma."  "Carousel."  and 
"South  Pacific"  came  from  his  peiL  In 
a  letter  to  Harbach  on  the  occasion  of 
the  latter's  83d  birthday.  Hammerstein 
stated  the  following: 

It  is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
your  effect  upon  our  theater.  Impossible  to 
measure  in  applaxiae.  or  laughs,  or  dollars, 
but  we  who  have  worked  beside  you  know 
that  you  have  left  a  mark  that  wUl  never  be 
erased. 

Jerome  Kern,  his  collaborator  for 
"Roberta"  and  "The  Cat  and  the  Fiddle," 
considered  Harbach  "second  to  no  Amer- 
ican dramatic  author  in  his  understand- 
ing of  musical  values." 

Carl  Sandburg  contributed  the  toi- 
lowing  anecdote,  on  the  occasion  of 
Harfoach's  80th  birthday.  It  concisely 
sums  up  a  magnificent  career: 

I  cannot  forget  the  first  and  only  time  I 
crossed  Broadway  with  him.  and  I  heard  him 
munnur  with  dreamincM  within  his  voice 
"This  street  has  been  good  to  me."  almost  as 
though,  if  the  street  had  rejected  him,  he 
could  have  let  it  pitfs  with  no  rankling. 

The  following  are  some  of  Harbach 's 
memorable  shows  and  songs: 

Tear  1906.  "Three  Twins"  (Harbach: 
lyricist):  leading  song:  "Cuddle  Up  a  UtUe 
Closer.  Lovey  Mine." 

Year  1910.  "Madame  Sherry"  (Harbach: 
librettist  and  lyricist);  leading  song:  "Svery 
Little  Movement." 

Tear  1913.  "The  Firefly"  (Harbach:  Ubret- 
tlst  and  lyricist):  leading  songs:  "Giannina 
Mia,"  "Sympathy." 

Tear  1910.  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room"  (Har- 
bach:  coauthor;  nonmuslcal). 

Tear  1930.  "Mary**  (Harbach:  oollbrettlst 
and  lyricist);  leading  songs:  "Love  Nest," 
"Mary." 

Tear  1933.  "WUdflower"  (Harbach:  eo- 
llbrettlst  and  lyricist) ;  leading  songi:  "Bam- 
balina,"  "WUdflower." 

Tear  1934.  "Rose  Marie"  (Harbach:  co- 
llbrettlst  and  colyrldst) ;  leading  songs:  "In- 
dian Love  CaU."  "Rose  Marie." 

Tear  1936.  "No,  No.  Nanette"  (Harbach: 
coUbrettist  and  colyrieist);  leading  song: 
"No,  No,  Nanette." 

"Sunny"  (Harbach:  oollbrettlst  and  colyri- 
eist); leading  song:  "Who." 

Tear  1936.  "The  Desert  Song"  (Harbach: 
colibrettlst  and  colyrieist);  leading  songs: 
"The  Desert  Song,"  "One  Alone." 

Tear  1931.  "The  Cat  and  the  riddle"  (Har- 
bach: librettist  and  lyricist);  leading  songs: 
"She  Didn*t  Say  Yes,"  "The  Night  Was  Made 
for  Love." 

Tear  1933.  "Roberta"  (Harbach:  UbretUst 
and  lyricist) ;  leading  songs:  "Smoke  Gets  In 
Tour  Eyes."  "The  Touch  of  Tour  Hand." 

For  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
biographical  data  and  for  the  compre- 
hensive listing  of  the  works  of  the  late 
Otto  Harbach.  I  am  very  thankful  to 
Dariiu  Thieme  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Music  Division  and  William  Uch- 
tenwanger,  head  of  the  Reference  Sec- 
tion of  the  Library's  Music  Di vision. 
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The  following  is  an  w;cQuac  ta  tk. 
death  of  Otto  Harbach  which  aobsaS 
in  the  January  30  issue  of  Vari^r^^ 
Otto  Haaaacs,  Dbam   or  XJA. 

Dm  AT  80:  TUKm  Ci 

Otto  A.  Harbach,  one  at  tha 

Ubrettist-lyrlclsU  of  the  Anuwrtf^p 
theater,   died    in    New    Tork   Isst  ThoM^ 
(34).    He   was   89.    A   charter  mmh!^ 


iprsaldant. 

Stanley  Adams,  current  ^ 

of  Composers,  Authors,  and  PubUahsitiM! 
ident,  said  upon  learning  of  Harbaeh'k  (""^ 
"AU  of  us  in  the  world  of  music  and 
tainment  are  deeply  saddened  by  the 
of  Otto  A.  Harbach,  dean  of  Amet1en~s 
brettists.  But.  Just  as  Important  as  h^  m^ 
talent  and  fame,  was  bis  gantls.  'r*'frMKsl 
kindness  to  everyone.  It  can  b»  to^^^l 
of  Otto  Harbach  that  he  was  a  gmt  i^a 
and  he  will  be  missed  by  all  those  wko  Ibm 
and  loved  him." 

A  graduate  of  B^nox  OoUege  in  OalaibaK 
IlL.  and  an  ex-teacher  of  «»g'W>«  at  WMU 
man  College,  Walla  Walla,  Watfi.,  wai^fti 
who  was  once  titled  '*The  Learned  Lyrlehr 
in  a  New  Torker  profile,  was  the  anther  m 
coauthor  of  does  to  60  plays  slnoe  he  sImM 
his  theater  career  early  in  the  esntaiy  Mt 
is  credited  with  more  than  1.000 

As  a  lyricist  working  with  such 

as  Jerome  Kern,  Sigmund  Romberg,     

Priml.  George  Gershwin  and  Vinesnt  Tea- 
mans,  Harbach  wrote  such  standards  u 
"Smoke  Gets  In  Tour  Byes."  **indlaB  Um 
Call,**  "Olanlnna  Mia,"  "Cuddle  ITp  a  Utth 
Cloaer."  "One  Alone,"  "Rose  Iferte"  «i 
"Love  Nest"  among  a  host  of 
make  up  an  Important  part  at  muslesi , 
icana. 

Harbach  was  bom  in  Salt  Lake  City  so 
August  18.  1873,  the  son  of  Ado^  JaUw 
Hauerbach.  a  native  of  Denmaik,  a  watch- 
nuJcer  and  Jeweler  who  emigrated  to  tbt 
United  States  and  drove  an  ox  team  to  Uuk. 
(The  name  was  changed  to  Harbadi  by  tti 
librettist  Just  after  World  War  I  beeaMS  lit 
original  sounded  too  Oermaa.) 

Harbach's  show  bis  Itch  began  wImd  hi 
plaved  violin  In  a  Salt  Lake  ^ty  arehMta 
and  performed  in  college  dramatki  at  Wbit- 
man  College.  He  came  to  New  Task  la  IMl. 
after  teaching  English  at  Whitman,  to  taki 
courses  at  Columbia  University.  Ha  hrtisM 
a  newspaper  rei>orter  on  the  original  DiOj 
News  and  in  1983  Joined  the  Georgs 
Advertising  Agmcy  as  a  copywriter, 
ing  with  the  firm  untU  1910. 

Some  of  his  ad  alogans  h»'^i*)»  B« 
Among  them  were  "Hammer  The 
for  Iver  Johnson  revolvers,  and  "BuUt.  Hot 
Stuffed."  for  Ostermoor  mattresses.  In  IM^ 
Joseph  Galtes,  a  producer,  decided  to  print 
a  musical  version  of  a  German  (aroe  ealM 
"Three  Twins"  and  hired  Harbach  to  do  tki 
adaptation  and  Karl  Hosclma  to  writs  tfcs 
music  at  $100  flat. 

The  show  had  a  good  ran  and  broagkt 
recognition  to  the  team  of  Harbach  aai 
Hoachna.  Harbach  qxilt  his  |60-a-«Mk  Job 
at  Batten's  and  after  a  year,  wrote 
Sherry."  which  made  him  a  flnanrial  i 

SaCAMX  SUCCXSarUL  PLATWalOBT 

As  a  successful  playwright,  Harbach  i 
Into  the  Hotel  Albermarle  on  West  Mtt 
Street,  where  he  shared  an  apartment  wttt 
Harold  Orlob,  who  also  came  from  Salt  Lato 
City  and  who  got  Involved  with  mwleBl 
comedies  and  later  composed  the  mnrie  ftr 
shows  Uke  "Hltchy  Koo"  and  liMea  T 
(Several  years  ago  Oriob  was  finally  i 
for  the  composition  at  the  mosie  for  tbej 
"I  Wonder  Who's  Klssft^  Har  Now.**) 
Orlob's  show.  "LIstta  Lastv."  ms 
book  trouble  In  Syracuse,  the 
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to  producer  John  Oort  to  bring  In 

^^^   to   rewrite   the    book.     The   tfMW 

-!!L.  isto  New  Tork  a  hit. 

ta  the  iMO's,  H"***^**.  who  was  now  aAu- 
•Bt  M  w*n  as  indwtrtoas,  began  his  eol- 
i!Lnttoo  with  Oaear  Hammerstein  n. 
JpS^work  together  on  "WUdflowjpr."  "Boas 
M.M«"  and  "TtM  Desert  Song."  started  a 
oMt  frisodship  and  a  fine  writing  partnsr- 
^|r  In  the  following  daeads.  Harbach  con- 
tinued the  pace.  eolUborating  with  Jeroms 
K«m  on  aucb  memorable  mtuicals  as  "The 
OBt  sad  the  Fiddle"  and  "Roberta." 

Oasplta  his  suooess,  Harbach  once  ad- 
Biltttd  that  he  remained  in  awe  of  the 
efltka  Be  said.  "I've  somehow  been 
frlgbteoed  to  desth  of  them.  Perhaps  my 
ftsr  of  critics  started  with  Alec  WooUcott  a 
long  time  ago.  I  went  to  him  and  asked  his 
mmnf  for  his  cruel  criticism  of  an  operetta 
of  mine  called  'Suzl.'  I  don't  think  he  ever 
tegsve  me.  But  perhaps  he  was  entirely 
rtgbt.  after  all.  in  his  review  of  'Sxizi.'  It  ran 
(or  only  68  performances." 

Barbaeh  wss  an  impresslvs  figtire  on  the 
Ntw  Tork  show  bis  sosna.  Slightly  above 
iBadlnm  height,  he  walked  with  his  head 
««a  ba^.  staring  straight  in  front  of  him. 
Bt  was  an  eoceeptionally  friendly  man  but 
voold  often  walk  past  acqtulntancee  with- 
out Botloing  them.  This  was  probably  due 
to  his  poor  vision,  but  more  often  it  was 
bMsass  hs  was  preoccupied  with  a  lyric. 
Di]rii4  this  preoccupation  he  hummed  and 
waved  hit  Index  finger  as  he  walked  along 
because  he  believed  he  had  to  keep  the  mel- 
ody in  mind  and  think  of  the  rhyme 
dmultaneonsly. 

He  told  A.  J.  Uebllng.  who  wrote  the  Har- 
bach profile  in  the  New  Torker,  that  the 
■arrow  of  his  life  was  the  smaU  numb<tf  of 
monosyllables  that  will  rhyme  with  "love." 
or  the  rhyme  "Rose  Marie,  I  love  jrou — I'm 
always  dreaming  of  you,"  he  said,  "That  may 
not  bs  grade  A  poe^  but  It  is  better  than 
'by  sU  the  stars  above  you.'  " 

Ha  la  sarvivad  by  his  wife.  Ella,  whom  he 
married  In  1918,  two  sons,  William,  a  TV 
producer,  and  Robert,  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. Private  services  were  held  at  the 
Campbell  Funeral  Church  In  New  Tork  on 
Saturday  (98)  and  the  burial  takes  place 
today  (Wedneeday)  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  8at\irday  services  at  Campbell's  wera 
opeasd  by  Dick  Llebert.  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  organist,  who  played  selections  of  Har- 
bach songs.  Or.  Frank  Grebe,  minister  of 
the  Msdlson  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
netted  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Stanley  A^*m^ 
Aiurlcan  Society  of  Composers.  Authors. 
Publishers'  president.  deUvered  the  eulogy. 
Anita  Gillette,  currently  on  Broadway  in 
"Hr.  President,"  sang  "Testerdays."  Arthur 
Schwarts  read  a  letter  from  the  late  Oeear 
Hammerstein  U  to  Harbach  which  was  writ- 
ten on  ths  Utters  83d  birthday  and  then  re- 
cited the  lyrics  to   "Smoke  Gets   In   Tour 


ACCEIJERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
UDAfiimous  consent  to  extend  my  n- 
jMito  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
iQclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
MewQueat  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Junult  and  the  shouting  have  died 
2^  The  great  debate  over  the  ac- 
*^»ted  public  works  appropriation  is 
now  a  matter  of  history.  The  vote  r»- 
f^tag  the  $450  million  appropriation 
«  *  great  victory  for  President  Kennedy, 


for  Speaker  John  W.  McConnadc,  for 
Majority  Leader  Cari  Albert,  for  Major- 
i^  Whip  Hale  Boggs,  for  great  atahrarts 
like  the  gentleman  from  Mlnneaota.  Mr. 
Blatnik;  the  gentleman  from  Maaaa- 
chuaetts.  Mr.  BoUnd;  the  gentteman 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Thomas;  the  gentle- 
man from  (^lahoma.  Mr.  EdnKmdaon — 
to  name  only  a  few  of  the  Individual 
heroes,  backed  up  by  the  Democratic 
Congress.  Above  all.  Uiis  was  a  victory 
for  the  American  people,  and  for  those 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are 
out  of  work.  It  was  also  a  victory  for 
local,  grassroots  initiative  in  commu- 
nities across  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  great  land  of  ours,  for  it  will  enable 
thousands  of  communities  to  take  steps 
to  make  better  places  to  live. 

Passage  of  this  bill  means  more  jobs, 
more  community  improvements,  and  a 
spur  to  the  economies  of  many  areas.  I 
believe  that  the  vote  also  makes  crystal 
clear  which  political  party  believes  more 
deeply  in  providing  Jobs  for  the  criti- 
cally depressed  areas  of  the  NaUon.  The 
final  rollcall  revealed  208  Democrats 
and  only  20  Repia>licans  in  favor  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  i^^propriation, 
while  161  Republicans  and  33  Democrats 
lined  up  against  the  $450  million  item. 
This  is  another  way  of  stating  that  87 
percent  of  the  IDemocrats  voted  for  ac- 
celerated public  works,  while  88  percent 
of  the  Republicans  voted  against  this 
program  which  means  so  much  to  people 
faced  with  tuiemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  faced  with  a  clear-cut 
opportunity  to  act  on  behalf  of  those 
out  of  work,  the  National  Republican 
leadership  made  it  a  matter  of  party 
policy  to  oppose  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill,  they  ridiculed  it  and  called 
it  a  "boondoggle."  and  when  the  chips 
were  down  they  voted  88  percent  against 
the  bill  on  final  passage.  This  ought  to 
settle  conclusively  which  party  is  doing 
the  most  for  the  unemployed. 


URBAN  RENEWAL 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alqek]  Lb  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

WHAT  IS  TTSBAK  BZNKWAL7 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  urban 
renewal  is  the  replannlng  and  rebuilding 
of  our  Nation's  cities  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  the  condemnation  of  one  man's 
property  for  resale  to  another — in  viola- 
tion of  our  traditional  concepts  of  prop- 
erty rights.  It  is  the  demolition  of  whole 
areas  of  our  cities.  It  is  the  rebuilding 
of  cities  in  conformity  to  the  schemes  of 
Federal  planners,  through  Federal  fi- 
nance and  Federal  control.  It  threatens 
to  end  local  self-government. 

Urban  renewal  is  a  political  weapon. 
It  is  an  attempt  by  liberals  using  the  tax- 
pctyers'  money,  to  reduce  their  opposition 
to  ineffectiveness  by  buying  off  large  sec- 
tlAS  of  the  business  community.  If  an 
Individual  accepts  his  slice  of  the  New 
Frontier,  how  can  he  legitimately  deny 
others  their  portion?  Urban  renewal  Is 
a  planned  alliance  between  local  politi- 
cal leaders  and  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, aimed  at  keeping  both  in  power. 


Urban  renewal  is  a  iHretezt  tor  Intro- 
ductag  ptdl>lio  housing  into  a  eommunity. 
FreqtieQtIy.  pul>Uo  housing — unpopular 
on  its  own  merits — la  tied  to  urban 
renewal  as  a  condition  for  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  in  this  way  aodaliaed 
housing  gets  a  foothold  in  the  local 
community. 

Now  a  new  trend  in  urban  renewal  and 
public  housing  is  developing.  If  the  so- 
cial planners  in  Washington  get  their 
way,  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
nationalize  your  home  or  chooae  your 
neightwrs  for  you. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
following  articlea  in  Hiunan  Events : 

"Uncle  Sam  Will  Choose  Your  Neigh- 
bors for  You";  "Corruption  Unlimited: 
Urban  Renewal";  "A  Congressman  Un- 
masks Urban  Renewal";  "'Renewal'  In, 
Prosperity  Out";  "Senators  Warn  on 
Urban  Affairs  Department ';  "34  States 
Pay  More  Than  They  Receive";  'Average 
Man  Doesn't  Dream  of  Renewal  Dan- 
gers';  "Public  Housing:  An  Expensive 
FaUure ';  "Moral  Cost  of  PubUc  Hous- 
ing"; "Renewal  Uls  Plague  Indiana"; 
'Hoosiers  Seek  Legal  Remedy";  "Plan- 
ners, Politicians  and  People";  "  'No  FM- 
eral  Control'  a  Myth";  "Negro  Clvlo 
Leader  Lashes  'Renewal' ";  "Tale  of 
Two  California  Citiee";  and  "Voters  Say 
'No'  to  Renewal." 

BrnXOOEOM  AND  BOOMBOOOLaS 

In  urban  renewal,  the  liberal  philos- 
ophy has  completed  one  full  cycle.  The 
seed  was  planted  more  than  25  years  ago. 
The  tree  flowered  during  the  fifties. 
Now  the  fruit  is  being  harvested.  The 
crop  is  a  f  ailtu'e. 

Disillusionment  with  urban  renewal  is 
raising  doubts  in  believers  alx)ut  other 
liberal  programs  shaped  by  the  New 
Deal— Fair  IDeal— New  Frontier  philos- 
ophy. That  philosophy  is  built  around 
three  simple  and  i4)pealing  propositions, 
as  follows: 

First,  many  people  are  In  need. 

Second,  the  Nation  has  Uie  resources 
with  which  to  meet  the  need. 

Third,  the  Federal  Government  should 
use  the  resources  to  satisfy  the  need. 

Political  opponents  of  this  philosophy 
can  attack  only  part  of  it.  They  must 
concede,  in  some  cases,  that  need  exists. 
They  certainly  must  concede  that  the 
Nation  has  great  re80iu*ce8.  These  op- 
ponents then  are  left  with  the  difficult 
task  of  proving  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  and  therefore  should  not 
try  to  use  the  resources  to  meet  the  end. 

Political  opponents  of  the  liberal  phi- 
losophy might  never  be  successful  were 
it  not  for  the  help  given  them  by  the 
liberals.  The  liberals  have  had  plenty 
of  rope  and  are  now  beginning  to  hang 
themselves  with  it.  This  has  become 
particularly  evident  in  urban  renewal. 

On  urban  renewal,  the  liberals  have 
written  their  own  ticket.  They  have  set 
the  patterns  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  following.  Now  they  are  being 
discredited  by  the  results. 

A  capsule  history  of  urban  renewal 
must  begin  with  the  Housing  Act  of  19S7. 
In  that  legislation.  Congress  authorised 
the  first  federally  financed  public  hous- 
ing. 
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-Tbe  pubUe  bousing  pracram  has  nerer  Federal  law.     The  otttcr  two-4hirdB  la 

•flOMBj^Uahed  its  objecttves.   Sut  it  did  paid  by  taxpayers  in  their  Fideral  taxes, 

hdp  establish  a  Federal  flnai>nia]  prac-  A*  to  State  lair  I  shall  only  mention 

tlce  whkli  eontinues  to  iriague  the  Na-  Texas  as  an  example,  because  each  State 


^prU  H 


The  coDc^t  or  pubUo  w«Uai«  i.  i-„-^ 


laduslTe— 
Said  Mr.  Justice  Dooglas. 


•S 


public  health  or  Baf^f/S 


0  wjv  s^mi-  Awuui  *■  »u  rmmtuiuw,  apc»u»e  esca  ouiw  that  th#  (l«Mrtm«nt  .^^^^'w  ?^^??*8t 
tton.  It  helped  eoarfirm  "backdoor  has  Ito  own  ImplemenUng  laws.  lUe  JS^awi  crf^SSJ^L^  ^^«l^ 
spendlnc"  as  a  part  oinatlonal  policy.        -^ ^ — -■  -     ™*  ^*''»  "^  *^"^  *«*^"»  "^  -f --^^ 

THe  CansUtutlon  of  the  United  States, 
article  I.  section  9.  states : 

Ho  money  shall  Im  vlthdrawn  from  the 
Treasury  except  In  oonseqvienee  of  appro- 
prlatloaa  made  by  law. 


Texas  urban  renewal  law  is  an  act  which 
wiU  Miable  Texas  communities  to  par- 
ticipate under  the  Fedoral  urban  renewal 
law.  and  in  our  case  it  became  effective 
in  lfl57. 
The  Constitution  provides: 

Specmc    advance    authOT^tio.^  for  ^^rS^JT?"-"^^:  d'^SSL^M;  X^Tart^'e^rStoi^TTirJ^' 

pubUc  housing  subsldlMCOuld  not  be  se-  SarVh^  private  p^^yb?tfS?SrpuS!^  SW.  Washington.  D.C.          ^^ 

?!?f®**^''^^^°^J5f**!l  because  the  exact  xtat.  without  just  compenaaUon.                          The  same  travesty  on  the  Ckn^tt.. 

extent  of  the  oMigatlon  was  not  known  _  tlon  has  been  TMMHktAH  <w..  .Tf  T*"' 

when    the    commitments    were    made.  J^^^f?^'^^  ^^  ^^  provision  of  of    cmS  ^To^T^vTcS^t^  SS* 

Nevertheless,  the  executive  branch  was  the  fifth  amendment,  the  power  of  emi-  Sioc£  are^^t  ^  b?^i»S* 

given  authority  to  pledge  the  full  faith  nent  domain  had  been  used  to  take  land  st^  A^Tta  U^  SdS^  S?S^ 

-«H  .««<iit  «r  tL.  TT«<f2r».f—  *«,  ♦»»-«.  from  private  persons.    But  the  land  was  fCT!!'  .1v~.....^^  mi<klle  of  it  ii 


added: 

If  those  who  goTem  the  Dtotrtsi  i^  «^ 
ItnabU  tfeetde  that  It  ahooM  he  Tumjm  i 
wen  as  aamtary.  there  to  nothlas  taSZS 
aoMiulmeiit  that  stands  la  th*  way.      ttvk 

So  they  ran  bulldozers  thiough  ftn^s 


ana  (n«<uc  or  tne  umtea  states  lor  tnese  ""*"»""»«= »~«~'».    «tit  wic  i»iiu  wm  y,g^  stands  a  dean,  detent  y^,J^^ 

subsidies.    This  authorisation  was  at-  f^*^"^^^  '?f,  »  pubUc  purpose  and  SSnew^xilTl^uSS.  ^Jl 

tacked  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  un-  devoted  to  a  public  use.    The  Govern-  owner  does   not   want  toSnf^LJ? 

constitutional  and  that  It  opened  a  "back  ^JS^iSlTi^i?*  "^if ''"*^J[*^  awaywlthhlm.    Whosays^aman^hZ 

door"  to  the  Treasury  through  which  ^^l^^LJ^^*  ''*''  "^  ^^  "^""^^  ^  ^s  castle?    There  te^nottS  taT 

funds  oould  be  withdrawn  without  the  Prtvate  IndlvlduaL  f^j^  amendment  that  sUndatoi-rJ? 

njqulred    appropriations.    The    liberals  .^^.S^ff  *?  P}»J  "'J"  "T'^l '^  *''^^'  Wl^  "wSib^  iu«^' SSLS  ?1  Y 

brushed  aside  the  objection  and  pro-  the  llb«riUs  had  to  change  tiWs  aU-lmpor-  ersJs  had^SWaTcliSSd^sSSi 

ceeded  with  the  program  which  has  now  tant jwovlsion.    How  completely  success-  J!^ ^SJeVZ    ^ttl^ i^^ 

saddled  Uie  people  of  the  United  Stotes  '^^ JSf?   T!"* -£-!5?f£P*L  ^^   "*^  ^t^  io\di^tSLt^^J^ 

with  bflllons^doUars  in  public  housing  !^t^**»^^^  *»  •'^««^  »*y  ^«  1»»^  «*«-  ^enSl^<JSu^^wL^ iSS^fi 

eommitm«its  for  which  no  speciflnS-  cJ»tonof  the  Suprmie  Court  in  U»e  case  SSte  of^5^riSs™«S^ilJr2L2 

propriations  were  ever  made  by  their  '"'^^j^^^  ^^*'-  ^etr^^tT^%^JSS^ 

elected  representatives.                                     sttw-is  «««  book  to  satswAL  araroas  ^^,   ^^^   complicated.   iiJiS^^ 

When   the   public   housing   program        ^  this  case,  which  swept  aside  175  costly,  and  always  extending  Um  oootid 

faUed  to  achieve  its  objective  of  slum  years  of  tradition,  the  owner  of  a  depart-  of  the  FMeral  Oovemment  ovorlaiai 

clearance,   the   liberals   were   not   dis-  ment  store  in  Washington.  D.C..  chal-  affairs. 

heartened.    They  insisted  that  what  was  lenged  the  validity  of  the  Federal  act  rn«aAL  MMouuLTrnm  a  ticht  wnutttemm 

needed  was  an  expansion  of  Uie  program  which  gives  the  local  redevelopment  au-  g^  iihAr*i.  »in  ^r^m^^  ^k-*  ITl 

and  an  increase  in  Federal  e^endi-  thorlty  the  right  to  condemn  property  a/SSfai^SStr^iSt  S^^^LSL* 

tures.    They  secured  passage  of  1^^1949  which  is  not  substandard  or  blighted.  SSJfSSm^r^S^nL^^S?** 

Housing  Act  which  created  a  new  au-  nierely  because  Uie  property  Is  uUortu-  i?t  t^S?  to  eJ^^i^i  ^SJS 

thority  for  slum  clearance  and  urban  nately  in  the  midst  of  a  run-down  area  ^.  S^lS- WT™i  JSSS  ^^ 

renewal,  raising  anottier  constitutional  «»ated  for  urban  renewal.  ^  ° J^  "»«  ^  iSSJ^SS^L? 

question  of  even  greater  importance.           The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  right  bTthe  Q^eS  cSS^i^tiTS, 

The  mechanics  under  Uie  FWeral  law  <>'  Government  to  seize  such  property  JJd  HomTpSLS^n^  ^ISL,  J 

^ae  meciiamra  uuaer  »«  n««iu  i«w  ^^  ^^  promotes  the   "public  welfare"  as  S«^5^*l^H?*Pfl'%^?,7v  ■**•%.■* 

"^l^t.Tl.I.^deralUrbanRenewalAd.  gS^SieVuritS"'' "^^'*'^'    ^  ^^.^'l^  ^V'^H^XVS 

ministration,  bypassing  the  approprla-  supreme  Court  said.  York  Cltv  on  June  18  1»«2^^ 

tions  process  of  Congress,  lends  money—        ^«  '^°  °°*  ■**  ^  detenaine  whether  a  par-  **  7*    ^  *  J'/     ..*      _-^     ^ 

eurrentlv  at  3%  D«reeS  int«-Mfc_to  a  "^^"^  housing  projwrt  Is  oris  not  desirable.  I  ^i^nm  to  note  that  under  existing  kt 

SSTSnKin^t,  «„SSSSS  t^^^^ZT^  I**  concept  or  the  pubUe  welfare  U  broad  "»•   Principal   protections   accorded  to  •• 

local  authority  authorised  to  accept  Fed-  ^^d    inclusive.  •   •   -The   Tmnias    it   repre-  •ov«*lgnty  of  a  local  gorernlng  body  •!■ 

eral  aid  to  make  preliminary  studies—  gents  are  spiritual  as  weU  as  physical,  ea-  cUreetly    from   Federal    statute.    Thta.  tti 

section  load.  Federal  law.  thetle  as  well  as  monet*ry.    it  is  within  the  ^^^'^  goremlng  body  must  authorise  as  1^ 

Second.  The  URA  similarly  lends  addi-  power  of  the  le^Ulature  to  determine  that  Pli«*tlon  for  public   housing  or  for 

tional  money  for  detailed  planning  of  a  **^  community  should  be  beautiful  as  weU  as  renewal  and  related  forms  of  Federal 

nrojeet  healthy,  spacious  as  weU  as  clean,  well  bal-  <'**^  asitotance.    Land  sought  to  be 

m^L«    mw     TTT.  <  1                                     ...  anced  as  well  as  carefully  patroled.    In  the  '**  *°  vu"han  renewal  project  can  be  aoqoini 

Tmro.  The  URA  lends  large  sums,  to  pr«Mnt  case,  the  Oongnaa  and  Its  author-  °^y  '^^^  notice  and  pubUe  hearing,  aad  *• 

acquire  by  condemnation  under  power  iMd  agencies  have  made  determinations  that  ^"^  ^  which  that  land  may  lubsm— By 

Of  eminent  domain,  and  otherwise,  land  take  into  account  a  wide  variety  of  valuea.  ^  PU^  must  conform  to  the  provMaoi  «r 

and  boUdings  now  belonging  to  private  ^^  ^  ^o*  for  us  to  reappraise  them.  "»  w»*n  renewal  plan  to  which  <mly  ttt 

.t^_ ,   _     J  .«       xw  J     w                   J  local  governing  body  can  give  final  auuuwt 

dttsens  and  used  for  their  homes  and        This  Important  decision,  affecting  the  That  body  must  also  determine  vStt  tto 

•''^"^esses.  property  rights  of  every  American,  was  urban  renewal  plan  itself  conforms  to  tiw 

Fourth.  The  local  authority  generally  accomplished  by  redefining  a  key  term  K«n«rai  plan  for  the  development  of  the  em' 

demolishes  and  clears  all  the  structures  in  the  fifth  amendment,  "public  use."  ™">^ty  ••  »  whole,    au  of  these  aad  o«fe« 

from  the  project  area.                                       Prior  to  1954.  the  Government  could  S!;?!!!^,'^^  ^1^*  '^**^*^^f^  i^TTi 

FlfUi.  The  Cleared  land  is  Uien  offered  use  Uie  power  of  eminent  domain  to  ac-  S^Jimq  fSSIi  ^uSJaS^iSil^ 

for  sale,  generally  at  tremendous  loss  <iuire  property  when  necessary  for  public  ^^ 

for  reuse  by  other  private  citizens  for  "Greets,  buildings,  schools,  parks,  sewers.  The  validity  of  such  claims  was  O- 

sites  for  their  businesses  and  homes  freeways— provided  it  was  for  use  by  the  amined  at  length  by  my  ooDeague 


Sixth.  Hie    loss — the    difference    be- 


public. 


Illinois.  Congressman  Johh  AHsnaoa,  fei 


tween  what  the  cleared  land  will  hrlmr  ^*  ^  ^^^'  "^  Supreme  Court  de-  an  analysis  which  appeared  in  the 

wh^r^d  «fd  tS^iS  a^uLiSmf  cidedUiat  it  could  not  let  Uiia  limitation  orbsiohal    Rscoed    of    September  tt 

J^ii^'p^SiSLoTf^^uTS  S^^^arof''wr^r<SS5S,S"2:£  'nil 

^ssi^'^^^^'it'^^t'Ji^  ^^■^^c:^^^^^^^  thTToS-is^^'rs'e.^g-^sr.: 

taxpayers.    One-third  of  the  loss  is  paid  effect,  "public  use"  shall  mean  whatever  nswaL    The  eontraot  for  iomis  and  p«k 

by  taxpayers  in  their  local  taxes,  as  •  a  legislative  body  conceives  to  be  In  the  issued  by  the  hbfa  is  in  two  par*    ~ 

so-caDed  kwal  grant-in-aid— section  104.  "public  benefit."  first  put  is  the  signed  oontraet.   The  1 


ms 


and  eonditlons 


«^  liwarperstes  the 

{^leh  apply-    The  second  part  Is  47  pages 
TIM  detaU  to  great,  and  the  s 
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fl»«oe  to  hiJrSeT2d  dSSSd^     JSTf.  r  "-»-»«»-««- i»<»i»W»..  ten- 
an  nrban  rescfwal  area.    Tha  gmi-,  ^^        ... 


B  |o«r  local  plans  do  not  conform  to  what 
tM  BBFA  oOoe  thinks  would  be  appropriate, 
your  plan  may  be  labeled  "not  feasible"  and 
pKnanently  filed.  But  just  having  the  set 
4o«  not  mean  you  have  aU  the  regulations. 
Monthly  supplements  are  sent  out  to  replace 
,artous  sections — a  etrlctly  unilateral  pro- 
eedure  on  the  part  of  HBFA.  The  locality 
bit  DO  ehoioe.  The  price  of  participation 
to  unquestionable  aoceptsnoe  and  having 
to  euiifmm  to  the  unilateral  dumges. 
Mow  you  begin  filling  out  forms.     First, 


inrfiMf...  n r  ^^  '■  ***  ***  private 

SSSTiiU'  '^  '""-^"-I,  below 

WAT   or   UTK 


AnoUier  example  Involves  Uie  evolu-     SSLSSS*llSir*L  *sh'S^iJ[**'«,S^ 
>n  of  pubUc  housing  away  from  Its  oSi-     mSSSi  . J2Sf«*^K?^^  J^J?^  « 


«:r..s:f^"toi;;riLSbySnipiSrt  ^ect:Sd'^:L^T  t*^^^-  ^ 


wMv  »  — ■»  •— —  -w  -^  .^.ou  vj  ku«  Bppucmnc 
IB  flllng  an  application  for  the  Fedsral  aid. 
nie  ooeais  Ui  book  I.  part  4.  chapter  I.  sec- 
ttoa  1.  The  sppUoaat  must  osrtlfy  that  "It 
to  oogalaant  of  the  conditions  that  are  Im- 
poMd  la  the  undertaking  and  carrying  out 
of  the  uitan  renewal  projects  with  Federal 
■Mtotaaee."  A  similar  provision  is  contained 
in  otbsr  appUeatton  forms. 

iBMDg  the  ooadlUons  Imposed  by  the  Ad- 
BlBlstratar  Is  ths  reqiUrement  for  specUl 
doementatlon  to  be  submitted  by  the  local 
aatbortty  ss  lU  final  project  report  on  part  I 
of  the  "AppUeatton  for  the  Loan  and  Grant  ~ 
nti  Is  dSKTlbed  In  book  I.  part  4.  chapter  a. 
action  1.   I  quote  from  these  requlremenu:' 

-Hit  final  project   report  shall   be   sub- 
fflltlsd  hi  five  binders.    Documents  shall  be 
In  order  of   their  eheckllst  code 


Uon  of  pubUc  housing  away  from  Its  orig- 
inal objectives.  By  original  intent,  pub- 
lic housing  was  a  place  to  house  the 
needy  until  they  could  get  on  their  own 
feet  The  1961  Housing  Act.  however, 
permits  tenants  to  remain  In  public  hous 
ing  when  their  incomes   increase.    In 


rJJ^ J^"^"**,  housing  is  conceived  by 
Oovemment  planners  not  as  a  mere  re- 
^a«*«Jf«,.but  as  a  model  f<?7JtSe 


a«*able  statement  by  IIzb.  IfoQuire: 
f^'tS*"*^  ^o««ing  ehouM  be  deslgaed  not  hist 

i  JS^**  be  deeigned  for  what  tte  neighbor. 
hood  hopes  to  be  in  the  foreseeable  fut«»!^ 


mat  checklist  U  i%  pa^es  long.  An 
imsDdatary  appUeatton  U  rvqulred  for 
ebaaglag  project  boundaries,  revising  the 
sBMVst  of  the  kian.  or  changing  any  other 
pcoTlikas  at  the  contract. 

Let  OM  dte  Just  one  other  Ulustratlon  from 
the  manual  of  the  many  evidences  of  con- 
trol whieh  some  with  the  program.  In  part 
t.  ehapt«  t  of  the  manual,  which  deato  with 
the  rspwttog  of  Utlgatton.  there  to  a  (»- 
«^w«tOxat  the  local  pubUe  agency  ahaU 
obtain  HRPA  ooncurrenoe  before  entsrtns 
late  a  oontraet  for  furnishing  Utlgatton 
mmem  u>  defend  Iteelf  against  legal  attack- 


does  not  pennit  a  full  explora- 
«P fl'^hat  the  liberals  have  done  wlUi 
ttN  urban  renewal  program.  A  few  ex- 
■VKs.  however,  show  the  expansion  of 
tbdr  program. 

»WUD  BOOSOra    JOTS  FOK   ALL    BUT   TAZPATXa 

<tae  example  has  to  do  with  the  trans- 
wrauaon  of  the  program  from  a  ven- 
ture in  pubUc  housing  into  the  entire 
ana  or  community  development.    Orig- 
■•«'.  the  program  was  exclusively  pub- 
»«5«>«big.    In  1949  it  became  urban 
'••wopment  with  the  provision  that 
«wy  project  area  must  be  preponder- 
JjHy  housing  eiUier  before  clearance  or 
2«»Jfvelopmenk    The  present  ad- 
KSliS",  ^St  ^^  P^^ognm  ought  to 
2k!3r^  farther  away  from  housing 
252!?  •«»  succeeded  in  obtoining 
•gWiitonal  approval  of  an  amendment 
?^,.*!™f?«  W  Pcroent  of  U>e  total 

L^^!."^***^"*®  '<»  commercial 
•M  industrial  redevelopment,  which  has 

"»»«•«  any  relation  to  housiii. 

RBU'S   ROW 

»52IL5L*°  *ndustiT  is  unsuccessful  in 
'""^■itag  a  desirable  piece  of  property 
cix 9§0 


Oovemment-subsldlzed  housing  for  mid 
die-Income  families.  The  1961  act  dem- 
onstrates that  puWlc  housing  has  become 
a  way  of  life  rather  than  a  temporary 
Pdlef  measure.  Big  cars,  boats,  and 
oUier  obvious  signs  of  affluence  are  quite 
typical  of  public  housing  areas. 

o..??i'  ^^*'  ^  ^^y  *^^  beginning  if 
™ilc  Housing  Commissioner  Marie 
McOuire  gets  her  way.    m  a  recent  In- 

y^^^\.'^5  ^^'^  reporters  she  wants 
PubUc  housing  tamed  Into  "happiness 
hoiuliig."      Roof    gardens,    swimming 
pools  bowling  alleys,  coke  bars,  nursery 
schools,  and  welfare  services  are  Just  a 
few  of  the  items  she  would  Uke  to  see 
buUt  into  future  public  housing  projects. 
Use  of  theae  taxpayer-built  facIUties 
would  be  restricted  to  public  housing 
tMiants  and   not  open  to   the  public. 
This  means  that  a  taxpayer  buying  or 
renting  a  house  near  such  a  project  could 
stand  by  and  wateh  people,  subsidized  by 
his  taxes,  cavorting  in  swimming  pools 
^d   enjoying  a  more  luxurious  living 
than  he  can  afford. 

Some  of  the  public  housers'  rhetoric 
and  intentions  are  hard  to  decipher,  such 
as  Mrs.  McOuire's  "in  family  housing 
perhaps  Uie  highest  priority  to  be  given 
in  the  application  of  sociological  dis- 
cipline to  designs  U  in  Uie  treatment 
of  high  densities"  or  "for  independent 


There  may  be  no  other  Federal  uro- 
gram in  which  Uie  liberals  have  had  thS^ 
way  as  fully  as  in  urban  renewal.  But 
none  of  the  other  programs  have  matured 
as  rapidly  and  have  revealed  the  oom- 

wH^K^t"*^^?**^  of  the  procedures  upon 
which  they  have  been  built. 

The  record  of  failure  is  too  long  for  a 
complete  reproduction.  A  considerable 
part  of  It  was  printed  In  a  M-page  hMllet- 
ment  which  I  entered  into  the  Conokks- 
sioN/tLRkooan  on  October  5. 1962.  Here 
I  will  present  a  brief  summary  In  the 
fonn  of  answers  to  these  ttuee  simple 
questions:  '»uAi,K 

First,  how  is  need  determined^ 
fr^°**'  ^"^  *****  "*®  °*°°*y  «°»« 

Third,  who  gets  the  money? 

How  Is  need  determined?    Much  as 
liberals  support  Mrs.  McOuire's  concepts 

Uberal  Member  of  Congress  suggest  ttiat 
Federal  subsidies  should  be  made  avail- 
ableunless  a  need  for  them  can  be  dem- 
onstrated. Differences  of  opinion  on  this 
subject  center  entirely  on  the  question 
of  what  constitatcs  need. 

I  have  tried  to  find  out  how  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  satisfies 
Itself  about  need  before  it  makes  any 
financial  commitment  on  behalf  of  the 

PMeral  Oovemment.   This  is  not  easy  to 
do. 

Ctae  point  is  certain.    RHFA  has  not 


UvlnTof  ti^eiderlv  welmrTtSfof    ^^  One  point  is  certain.    HHFA  has  not 

f<Kufmustbe^^^t^'^^f*Lr'  P~°^"l«af«»*ny  criteria  or  standards  to 

tery  as  toi  «  i^b^ev^ii^"cS^;  J^Sd'^t  'SSS^^'^S.  °*fS  *^*'™- 

anticipated  physical  proweS^rSurSftn  •'  S5^*    *  !!^  ***  **  relying  almost 


i»tcd.  but  one  is  left  wondering  why  it 
had  to  be  said  the  long  way  around 
intopreted.  it  means  apparently  that 
the  Oovemment  can  and  should  analyze 
orient,  and  even  order  our  lives     That 
is  quite  a  new  concept  for  the  proud 
Independent  people  I  think  we  still  are 
and  intend  to  remain. 
Mrs.  McOulre  still  does  not  get  the 


message  from  the  h^dworkingtSnay^^     been  reported  by  Uie  HHFA  itself .    The 
Who  foots  Uie  bill.    Even'SSSg^Sc    '^7^.^:^i^  ^'^^^'^  ^^^ 


who  foote  the  bill.  Even  though  pubUc 
housing  has  been  turned  down  by  the 
voters  in  her  home  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Tex.,  she  said  in  a  September  1962 
q^eech: 

I  find  unquefiUonable  conflrmaUon  of  my 
own  experience  of  many  years  as  the  lo«a 
f*^^^***'  of  puhUc  housing  In  San  An- 
tooto.  That  experience  proved  to  me  that 
pubUc  housing  can  do  the  Job  effldently.  eco- 


newal  aid  is  made  available  to  any  com- 
munity the  local  governing  body  must 
make  a  finding  that  aid  is  needed. 

The  law  has  been  so  administered  by 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
that  many  communities  which  did  not 
require  aid  have  been  receiving  It.  One 
flagrant  case.  In  Richmond,  Calif.,  has 
been  reported  by  the  HHFA  itself.    The 


Gate  project  Is  told  in  the  July-August 
1961.  issue  of  Urban  Renewal  Notes  pub- 
lished by  HHFA: 

In  lOM.  when  Harbor  Oats  project  was 
conceived,  the  atieMed  valuation  of  land  and 
Improvements  In  the  area  was  (380,000 
bringing  In  annual  tax  revenues  of  «34.'ooo' 
The  area  has  been  redeT^eloped  tot  tndostrtai 
uss.  and  part  ot  the  land  ta  alraady  oeei^led 
by  new  stmoturas  houatng  food  dlstdbutlon 


r 


61S9 

faeilltlM. 
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AprU  III 


»*^»M»4|^j  belp 


to  complete    pari  of  the  rron  project  coat  ft* 

<tf  tto  city    project.  ^ 

a  false  oertlfleatlon.         Affaln  without  security,  the 


Altbough  only  a  portion  erf  tb* 
oant«BpUrt«d  radctralopoMnt  !•  i  iMniliteil. 
tb*  eurrcnt  mmm«1  value  la  $iS  mmten. 
yliddljis  tax  r«T«niM*  10  ttniM  ttaoM  at  1M4. 
When  tlie  editmonal  tmeOMm  mn  eonpleted 
K  la  eKpecf<  that  ttie  aaaMaad  vidue  wm  r«M 

to  teJ  mlllton,  with  ravanaM  9S  tlmaa  that •- ww^w.  — ^  •»w<w««k>     i<^«aucu  m#  t/uiuxiasc;,  ciear  lae  prtMmLr 

raoatrad  la  1964.  of  the  project  on  which  hundreds  of     Install  site  Improvements  and  aZiw** 

Richmond  will  ba  the  flrat  city  In  CaU-     thousands  of  Federal  taxpayers'  money     rancements  for  the  rM^^  HIT?  •• 


wnen  ina  rvoerai  rKvrsmwini  aeeeiMed  agency,  after  Its  urban  renewal  DhuTi^ 
that  oertlfloatkm  without  question  and  been  approved,  can  borrow  tbt^S 
when  later  It  boasted  about  the  success     required  to  purx:hase  clear  th*  n.,jl?5^ 


forma  to  Uquidata  tha  coat  Of  an  urban  n-     was    spent   unnecessarily,    the    FMeral     While  these  terms  soundrtiillarto S 

Gk>vemin«>nt   wait    mtilrinor    <ta»1f   •    nai-^v       ii«*H   Kv  nrlvm^g^  ».%«-^-.>-« <.w .  fJ^J"^* 


oawal' project  nnancad  undar  tha  tanns  of  a 
195a  amandmant 
tlon.  The  amendment 
8un4>tk«  that  an  area  wtB  bring  In  more 
tazaa  atftar  it  baa  been  fapawad  or  rede- 
veloped than  It  baa  yielded  In  Ito  rundown 
state.  Any  InCTaaaed  revenues  are  ear- 
marked to  pay  off  the  local  coat  of  the 
projeet. 


totSe^SlJornla^stitu:    P^J^T^i  ^'^  '^'^'^  **^"  *  ^^     "^  ^^  P^^*'*  enterprise,  the  ccsite! 

iment  u  based  on  the  aa-     ^^  '™"**  *°**  ^**  encouraging  other     volved  are  frequently  far  in  exoiiL^ 

what  any  private  enterprise  Dmi^ 
could  afford.  ^^ 

The  Item  of  land  acquisition  tf«. 
hearing  on  the  first  urban  renewal  proj-  some  excellent  lllustratioos  of  i2 
ect  at  which  more  than  90  percent  of     amount  of  some  of  the  excMw*    w 


communities  to  make  further  false  cer 
tlflcatlons. 
In  Bloomlngton.  Ind..  after  a  public 


city's  urban  renewal  actlvltlaa.  The  revolv 
log  fund  advancea  the  money  which,  aftsr 
It  la  repaid  to  the  fund,  can  be  used  for  the 
flnanrtng  of  other  projects  or  actlvltlea.  thus 
providing  a  constant  source  of  funds  tor  de- 
fraying local  coats.  Aa  Increased  taxes  from 
a  raiewad  area  are  coUeeted,  they  are  paid 


•niia  involved  the  setting  up  of  a  revolv-  *5^  ^  attendance  were  opposed  the  New  York  City  on  the  first  10  urban  iS 
ing  flnnd  to  pay  for  the  looal  share  of  the  *^^  councU  passed  and  sent  to  Washing-  newal  projects  for  which  statlstka  Si 
-,*_. . _-^_^„    t«n  «  f»«.i..ti«n  i«Hi^«H«»  tKo*  fh-  «..^i_     came   ayailable,   properties   boiS  l£ 

condemnation  averaged  155  peite&ti! 
fair  market  price. 

Perhaps  the  most  scandalous  »«tfrt^ 
tlon  took  place  in  Wink.  Tex.   aton 
with  a  populaUon  of  1,M3  for'whkh  i 
capital  grant  reservation  of  ITS' 
made   and   about   which   the 
transaction  has  been  reported: 

Druggist  Clyde  Godfrey  points  to  s  ■». 
oarlously  sagging  store  damaged  by  ^  Si 
he  own4Kl.  "On  the  open  market  that  fea 
ing  wouldn't  have  broxight  a  panay."  _ 
values  tbree  otfaer  properties  he  ovnsS  tt 
$3,800.  Tet  Godfrey  pocketed  $11,700  tim 
the  renewal  agency. 

These  and  other  excesses  constitoti 
the  Justification  for  the  following  quota- 
tion taken  from  House  and  H(xne  i 
zine  for  August  1960: 

The  himdreds  of  millions  these  witt»> 
downs  cost  were  supposed  to  be  sobMhr 
to  give  slum  dwellers  b«ttn-  homes,  bat  tttr 
have  been  used  as  subsidies  to  make  rt^ 
owners  richer. 

In  States  where  vast  amoimts  of  FM> 
eral  urban  renewal  funds  are  flowtag, 
slight  changes  in  State  laws  could  eliiM* 
nate  the  need  for  Federal  funds  and 
could  remove  the  Justification  for  ktesl 
claims  of  the  necessity  for  Federal  as- 
sistance. A  case  in  point  Is  New  York 
City.  My  evidence  Is  a  repOTt  prepond 
by  a  special  committee  on  tax  poMdM 
organised  by  the  ClUsens  Housing  sad 
Planning  Coimcll  of  New  York.  Inc.  Ite 
report  sajrs: 

Theee  data  show  that  under  the  pr«nt 
real  property  tax  system,  after  ^^^y^  fan 
allowance  for  some  $7B  nriiinnri  in  sxsmpt 
properties,  these  projects  will  produce  a  Mt 
tax  gain  of  $6  million  a  year,  tulBclent  to 
repay  the  city's  costs  In  6  years  and  all  pab- 
Uo  coata  In  18  yeara.  If  the  net  taxss  oooM 
be  dedicated  to  a  apedal  land-aoquliltlaa 
fund,  the  title  I  program  could  be  niads 
aelf -liquidating. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  Instead  of 
sending  out  agents  of  the  Federal  Qof- 
emment,   trying   to   get   cities  to  taki 


ton  a  resolution  indicating  that  the  proJ 
ect  had  wide  public  suj^xut.   That  reso- 
lution was  accepted  without  question  by 
F^ederal    ofBolals   even   after    the    facts 
had   been   made   known   to   them.      In 

.  .^.w«.  -^  ■.„  vw-^.^.  .».»,«    ^'**'   ^•'   <*rt*^   residents    displaced     ^_^ _^^^  ^^^ 

toto  toTrai^Svii"  fund^unm  tii  1^^      ''**'*  ^*  ^"^  ^*»°  renewal  project    capital  grant  reservation 5  $795JM  «■ 

-^ ^  to  the  partleular  area  haa  beem     w«re    housed    in    temporary    dwellings,     made   and   about   which   the  foObwh^ 

The  local  redevelopment  agency  passed  a     ♦— -»— -.♦<^-.  v.--  ». ^^^    ^—uwia^ 

resolution  declaring  that  all  displaced 
persons  had  been  relocated  in  accordance 
with  Federal  requlranents.  HHFA  ac- 
cepted the  resolution  without  question. 

However  unconscionable  may  be  the 
excesses  permitted  by  lack  of  Federal 
procedures,  they  pale  when  compsured 
to  the  excesses  which  are  permitted  and 
encouraged  by  actual  procedures  re- 
quired by  the  manual.  What  they  do  in 
many  Instances  Is  to  encourage  a  com- 
munity to  relieve  Itself  almost  entirely  of 
any  project  cost  and  to  place  upon  the 
Federal  Qovemment  firt^Tw»<ni  burdens 
which  are  not  necessary  for  the  success 
of  project  operations. 

axT'a  THx  uxiT  want  xntcLm  bam  la  PAmro 
One  very  interesting  example  of  this 
kind  of  excess  is  to  be  found  In  the  ac- 
coimting  procedures  which  have  been 
prescribed  in  the  Urban  Renewal  Man- 
ual. These  procedures  use  technical 
terms  such  as  "gross  project  cost"  and 
"net  project  cost"— terms  which  are  well 
known  to  aocoimtants.  But  the  manual 
suggests  items  for  inclusion  In  these  costs 
which  are  completely  foreign  to  sound 
econMnics. 

By  definition,  gross  project  cost  in- 
cludes all  the  costs  which  are  charged 
against  a  project.  With  respect  to  Fed- 
eral urban  renewal  projects,  the  mimual 
either  permits  or  requires  that  expenses 
be  included  in  gross  project  cost  which 
no  private  enterprise  project  could  af- 
ford. 

A  proportionate  share  of  all  the  ex- 
penses of  a  local  public  agency  can  be 
charged  to  gross  project  cost.    In  most 
communities  the  legally  established  local 
4.^  ^    -<..    ^w  ^        w  w     ^  ^  public  agency  has  no  funds  with  which     FMeral  funds  we  should  be  oassins  lee- 

Swh5eoi^'SS?to'^LS^'?r'JS'  J^r?."'^  ^T^SJ^'  It  can  borrow  i^tiSS  Sat  no  prJjS?  wmchCjii 
in  wnoie  or  m  p«t,  to  finance  or  refl-  from  the  Federal  Government  100  per-  «f  «.if _n«„iH.fi««  -k«.,i^  ..^.-.  w-^wsi 
nance  such  projects.    These  bonds  are    cent  of  the  money  it  needs  to  put  Itself 

in  business.  It  can  also  borrow  addi- 
tional money  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  without  security,  for  preliminary 
studies  and  for  the  formulation  of  an 
urban  renewal  plan.  A  proportionate 
share  of  all  that  is  borrowed  becomes 


Onoe  the  advamoe  haa  been  Uqul- 
dated.  the  earmarking  of  the  Increaaed 
revaouaa  oaasea;  thay  no  longer  need  be  paid 
into  the  fund  and  can  be  used  by  the  city 
or  other  local  governmental  unit  for  any 
pxirpoee  It  wlahea. 

In  nxjat  coses,  the  money  to  finance  the  lo- 
cal share  of  urban  renewal  actlvltlea  is  raised 
through  tha  sale  of  bonds.  These  bonds  are 
varlo\ialy  called  "tax  Increment"  or  "tax 
anticipation"  bonds.  Under  this  type  of  fi- 
nancing, the  amount  of  real  estate  taxee  col- 
lected at  the  time  the  renewal  la  undertaken 
is  aatabllahed  aa  the  baaa,  and  any  exceas 
revenue  from  real  estate  taxea  above  this 
amount.  l.e..  the  "tax  increment"  Is  "al- 
located" and  used  for  the  repayment  of  the 
bonds.  During  the  period  at  repayment  the 
city  continues  to  coUeet  the  amount  It  col- 
lected prior  to  the  renewal.  In  addlttoo.  It 
recetvea  aU  revenues  from  other  nonproperty 
taxee.  such  as  taxea  on  aalea  and  buslneaa 
llcensaa. 

Normally,  these  bonds  are  issued  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  be  repaid  over  a 
period  of  SO  to  40  years.  Richmond's  abil- 
ity to  pay  off  ita  $000,000  debt  In  the  abort 
space  of  4  yeara  onderscorea  the  potential- 
ities of  the  increased  tax  Income  which  re- 
develcqimeat  makes  possible.  Piurthermore, 
Richmond  waa  particularly  fortunate  that 
Ita  fiscal  poaltlon  made  It  poaalble  to  avoid 
levying  an  additional  tax  rate  to  support  the 
flnanelng  ot  tirban  renewal.  Unlike  moat 
other  CaUfomla  dtiee,  the  coata  were  ad- 
vanced from  general  government  aouroea. 

Please  note  that  the  city  did  not  bor- 
row a  dime.  It  advanced  an  of  its  share 
of  cost  of  the  project  from  general 
funds. 

Please  note  again  that,  under  Cali- 
fornia law,  it  could  have  Issued  tax  in- 
crement or  tax  anticipation  bonds  with 
which  to  have  financed  the  project.  The 
Callfmnia  State  Constitution  has  been 
amraded — article  Vm.  section  33951 — 


outside  the  debt  limit  of  the  city.  They 
are  self -liquidating.  They  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  need  tx  capacity  of  a  city 
to  finance  its  local  government. 

When  the  dty  of  Richmond  passed 
a   resohitlon   sayinc   that   Federal   fl. 


of  self -liquidation  should  receive  Federal 
aid.  This  will  put  pressure  on  the  StsiM 
to  enact  their  own  laws  to  make  soefa 
projects  self-liquidating. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Fiosaes 
Agency  has  failed  not  on^  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Federal  aid  was  needed,  but 
also  to  determine  the  extent  of  need. 
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P{t)of  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
Mier  to  a  single  question.  How  many 
piQjects  can  any  one  community  under- 
take? 

^tiere  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
ptoiKtB  for  which  any  locality  can  get 

akL 

likewise,  there  is  no  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  a  city  can  spend  on  a 
lixiglB  project. 

Up  to  the  present  the  record  for  the 
oiost  extravagant  project  appears  to  be 
Iiekl  in  Philadelphia.  The  Eastwick 
pfoject  in  that  city  cost  $880,000  just  for 
tlie  planning.  A  temporary  loan  of  $78 
Bimon  was  approved  by  the  HHFA  with 
which  to  carry  out  the  project.  A  grant 
i«tervation  of  $36  million  has  been  ap- 
proved to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  esti- 
mated loss  on  that  project. 

rooe  STATXs  pat,  sich  statks  gain 
Where  does  the  money  come  from? 
Ify  second  question  becomes  particularly 
embarrassing  to  liberals.  Their  phi- 
losophy on  this  point  is  well  set  and 
widely  publicized.  They  are  in  favor  of 
ntinc  the  power  of  taxation  to  take  away 
from  those  who  have  in  order  to  help 
those  In  need.  They  beo(xne  terribly 
enibarrassed  when  in  urban  renewal  they 
discover  that  the  ofBclally  established 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
do  exactly  the  opposite.  The  liberals. 
who  have  had  their  way  without  limit  in 
tbe  establishment  of  this  program,  are 
taking  money  away  from  the  poor  States 
and  pouring  it  into  the  great  centers  of 
population  and  wealth. 

Of  the  60  States.  34  pay  more  than 
they  receive  for  urban  renewal.  Among 
tLese  States  are  Mississippi,  Montana, 
Nnr  Mezieo.  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota.  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming— all  small  States  with  less 
than  average  wealth.  Among  the  States 
which  reedve  more  than  they  contribute 
are  New  York,  Connecticut.  Massachu- 
■etts.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania — 
the  centers  of  jwpulatlon  and  wealth. 

My  contention  that  urban  renewal  is 
being  financed  by  taking  from  the  poor 
to  benefit  Uie  rich  is  supported  also  by 


figures  based  on  family  incomes.  The 
facts  are  that  reservations  of  urban  re- 
newal funds  totaling  $1.85  billion  were 
made  for  254  cities  where  the  average 
household  Income  was  above  the  n.8. 
average,  while  $400  miUion  was  com- 
mitted for  172  cities  where  average 
household  income  was  below  the  U^S. 
average.  In  other  words,  for  each  $1 
reserved  for  cities  with  above-average 
Incomes  per  household,  less  than  22 
cents  was  reserved  for  low-income  cities. 

Tablk  1.— Percent  of  VS.  total  of  Federal 
taxes  paid  and  urban  renevoal  prsnt  rea- 
ervatUma — 50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia 


Table  1. —Percent  of  V.S.  total  of  Federal 
taaes  paid  and  urban  renewal  grant  re*' 
ervationest  Stmtes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia — Contlnxiad 


1 

Stale 
(1) 

Allocation*  to  States 

PaymiMjta— 

Peroenl  of 

U.S.  total 

taxes 

(2) 

Receipts— 

Percent  of 

U.8.  total 

of  urban 

rrncwalnrant 

rwer vat  Jons 

(3) 

o.vt 
.11 

.62 

.45 
11.10 

.97 
2.22 

.62 

.00 
2  S2 
I.U 

.34 

.26 
«.M 
2.29 
1.16 

.W 

i.oa 

1.23 

.44 

l.M 

3.53 

4.47 

1.04 

.40 

2.28 

.30 

.U 

.31 

.» 

4.2* 

.37 

13.54 

1.45 

.21 

1.61 
.19 
.11 

1  04 

6.74 

Alaska 

AriaoDs 

ArkansM 

CkUloniia. 

Colormdo 

Coonectlcut 

I><'lawarp 

6.60 

.18 

3.35 

«1 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Oeonria 

i.ao 

1.00 

A 

IIa«-alL 

Maho 

Illlnoili 

ao2 

1.48 
.39 

M 

iBdlana 

lows 

Kansas 

Kentacky 

1  13 

I'Oulsiana 

o' 

Mataf 

81 
Z44 

AOB 
3.(2 

Maryland 

MsMscbusetU 

Michigan 

Minncaots 

J.  30 

Mtnifrtppi 

18 

Mlaaouri 

Montana ,.. 

8.67 
0 

Nebraska. . 

0 

Nevada 

08 

New  Hampshire. 

79 

New /eraey......  ..... 

a  27 

New  Mexico....... 

0 

Now  York 

IS  89 

North  CaroUns 

1  00 

North  DakoU 

n7 

OhkJ 

5.74                      5.31 

> 

Allocations  to  Sutcs 

Eulc 
0) 

Payments— 

Percent  of 

U.S.  total 

taxes 

(2) 

Receipts— 

Percent  of 

U.S.  total 

of  urban 

renewal  Krant 

reservations 

(8) 

Oklahoma. . 

aiM 

.96 

ft.  92 

.52 

.65 

.22 

1. 19 

4.36 

.37 

.17 

1.70 

1.68 

.66 

2.07 

.18 

aM 

.21 

11.98 

1.6S 

.as 

Oregon ..„. . ...... 

PenntrylTanla 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. 

South  I>akola 

Tennessee 

3.32 
1.08 
0 

.07 
2.31 

Teias 

Uuh 

Vermont 

Vinrtnla 

WashJnrton 

62 

JVeut  Virginia 

.M 
0 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Total. 

100.00 

100  00 

.Sources:  Col.  (2):  Allocation  formula  computed  by 
Chamber  of  Conm»eriT  of  the  United  States  Jointly  with 
other  organiiations.  Col.  (8):  Compated  from  data  in 
"Url>an  Renewal  Directory,"  Sept.  SO,  1061,  U.8.  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  second  table  which  I  present  in 
support  of  my  contention  that  urban  re- 
newal is  being  financed  by  taking  from 
the  poor  to  benefit  the  dch  has  to  do 
with  family  incomes.  It  lists  by  States 
the  d<rilar  amount  of  urban  renewal 
grant  reservations  for  cities  above  and 
below  the  UJS.  average  family  inccnne. 
The  facts  are  that  reservations  totaling 
$1,855,123,755  were  made  for  254  ciUes 
with  income  per  household  higher  than 
the  UJ3.  average:  $400,116,944  In  grant 
allocations  were  reserved  for  172  cities 
where  income  per  household  was  below 
the  UJS.  average.  In  other  words,  for 
each  $1  in  grant  reservations  for  cities 
with  above  average  incomes  i>er  house- 
hold, less  than  22  cents  in  grant  reser- 
vaUons  were  made  for  cities  with  below 
average  income  per  household. 

The  table  follows: 


Tasls  2.— Federal  urban  renewal  grant  reservations  for  cities  with  above  U.S.  average  income  per  household,  and  with  below  V  S   averaoe 

income  per  household,  by  State,  for  the  60  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 


State 


(1) 


Aktams 

Akska "■" 

Artiooa 

AifcsnsBS 'Ji,l 

Oditonila. _ 

Cotorado „ 

Connfttlcut 

Delaware 
ygjJtsfCotambfci: 

Swfia.:i..::;:::n: 

IfswaM 

waato.::: 

**llMa....I"IIII'" 

Iowa "I  inn" 

K«itBrityr.["r.."rr 


Federal  urban  renewal  Rrant  reservations  (or  cities 
where  Income  per  household  is— 


AboTO  U.S.  STerace 

Dollar  amount 

Number 

efsrant 

ofdUes 

reserrstions 

(2) 

(3) 

0 

0 

$8,933,337 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135, 066, 809 

22 

3.920,483 

1 

148,670,227 

20 

4.806.968 

2 

M^  999. 624 

1 

0 

0 

28. 620. 866 

5 

2S.  189. 787 

2 

U4,«8,8)6 

10 

88,141,418 

7 

9,064.966 

2 

0 

0 

04,308 

1 

Below  U.S.  average 


Dollar  amount 

of  grant 

reservations 

(4) 


835.978,681 

0 

2,441.000 

20.700,607 

ft,  588, 847 

14,860 

1. 493, 241 

0 

0 

7,117,828 

13.989,288 

0 

2,882.856 

10,136,478 

0 

19,241.049 

86.122,290 


Number 
of  cities 


(6) 


State 


(1) 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasaehnsetts 

Michigan 

MlnnMota.__.. 

Mississippi 

MlSMNirl. 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jecw7_ 

New  Yflrt 

North  CaraMoa_.. 

North  Dakota. 

OWo 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  -..._...,.._. 


Federal  urban  renewal  grant  reservations  for  dties 
where  income  per  bomeboM  Is— 


Above  U.S.  average 


Dollar  amount 

of  grant 

reservations 

(2) 


$4,647,688 

66.009.209 

106,626,802 

86.006.491 

80,965,868 

0 

70,906.825 

1,710,600 

0 

138,738,008 

36O,f0O,«Z7 

18,094,478 

e 

iZl.9M.03a 

0 

405,919 


Number 
of  cities 


(8) 


0 

3 

1 

19 

20 

2 

0 

7 

2 

0 

28 

38 

< 

• 

10 

0 

1 


Below  U.S.  svcrage 


Dollar  smoirat 
of  grant 

reservations 

(4) 


81.989 
21506,967 

0 
7,987.907 
«.«a8.2M3 
1,838.154 
3,788.183 
%7>2,800 

0 
5,788,887 
2,760,6» 
4.964.889 
3,847.261 

9MLI53 
1.844,856 

4.800,011 


Nombw 
of  dties 


«) 


1 

2 
0 
4 

2 
1 
4 
5 

S 
8 
• 
6 
8 
1 
2 
8 

a 
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Tabue  2. — Federal  whmn  renewal  grant  retervationa  for  cHiee  with 

per  houeekoU,  by  State,  far  the  SO 
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t  imeotne  per  kouaeKold,  and  vcitK  htlow  V  S  -    i 
Ml  of  Columbia— Continued  •*Np» 


UJ. 


Stale 


O) 

PwuMjltml*. ... 
Kbotto  IalaDd_ 
aoatb  CaroMna.. 

Tnaa I 

Varmoot 


FwlarkI  art»n  rMi0w»I 


frmntrii  ullimter 


Abore  U.S.  %rtnat 


DoOkr  amoant 

of  Cnmt 

renrrmttons 

(2) 


C»X3S3.«M 
1,445.474 
1.191.857 

0 
4.flM.8M 

0 


Namber 
ofcltiea 


rs) 


2B 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 


BriowU.S. 


DoQm  Miwiml 
(rfgnnt 

tUOH 


(4) 


151. SSI.  060 

17 

36. 556.  SOS 

1 

58*,  as 

1 

75.4a.««8 

IS 

M.M«.(as 

10 

1.988.008 

1 

Nambw 
of  CitlH 


(5) 


(1) 

VIrfixil* 

WMUMton 

WiMoniiiU 

Total 


rM«»l  wtan  iMewml  mat  rwrrsUM  I 
wtam  tneooM  pv  hotaobou^' 


Ab«T«  U.S.  kTcraci 


DoOar  amount 

of  trsnt 
reMrratloM 

Ct) 


$41.7061,  Ml 
l.»0.S16 
1.IM.41S 

is.ur.i«s 


1.855.  las.  755 


NOTES 
.  Deflnitions: 

"IiteooM"  is  disponble  pmoniU  Income— that  is,  wages.  salari(<ii.  an.l  potwlons  o( 
IndlTMaals,  proprietors,  and  rental  Income,  and  payments  of  inton«t  and  dlrl- 

odi  iMi  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  income  taxes. 

jHooBebold"  is  a  broader  term  than  '•(amlly"  and  indodea  all  persons  oocupylng 
*  boon,  apartment,  or  groap  of  rooms,  or  a  room  regarded  as  a  dwellinf  unit— In 
■bort.  aay  oeeupled  dwelling.  This  term  does  not  include  stadents.  sotdiera.  and 
nsidaats  of  hotels,  boardlnc  bouses,  and  institutions  who  earn  income. 

U.S.  aTtrage  iooome  per  hooaeboid.  in  1080,  wm  $8,731. 
X  Cities  lor  wbich  no  income  data  were  arallahle. 


In  80  States. 

In  Puerto  Rico  and  Virglii  Islands 

Total 


If  it  Is  aaaamed  that  all  these  would  be  below  U.S.  averMe  faicome  tba  ini_i  ^-- 
tor  those  eaiefcories  would  be:  Dollar  amount,  S473,SO3,800:  number  of  ci£^k* 

S.  No nrbao  renewal  craats  io  the  States  of  Idaho,  Montana.  NebrMkaTlS  ^- 
South  Dakota.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  "•— ^^newwi^ 

Sooroes:  Urban  renewal  fp^oU.   From  Urban   Renewal  Directory   SaoL  M^  ^ 
U.S.  Houatnit  and  Home  Finance  Agency.    Income  per  household:  From  8^2 


agement.  rol.  85.  .No.  10  (May  10, 


Income  _  ^^ 

I9«h,  Rlil  Bro*.'Publk»tlaiis|  PUladrtp!^!^ 


Who  gets  the  money?  1^  third  ques- 
tion is  equally  emlMUTMsing  to  derotees 
of  the  liberal  philoso|»hy.  since  their 
record  of  performance  is  incomi>atible 
with  th^r  views. 

The  Uberal  phUoeophy  is  reflected  In 
the  National  m>usinR  Policy  which  was 
eetaMished  by  the  Congress  in  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  whereby  the  money  is 
to  be  used  to  prorlde  a  decent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  ^fkmily.  Almost  everyone 
joins  the  liberal  in  his  concern  for  hu- 
man need. 

The  performance  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  in  trying  to  meet  this  need  is  a 
totally  different  thing.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  ^;>ent  and  more  billions 
are  committed  to  activities  that  have 
little  or  no  relation  to  stated  Oovernment 
policy. 

Do  the  American  families  who  are  not 
now  living  in  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  get  the  money? 

Not  so  that  you  can  notice  it.  Many 
families  in  project  areas  get  forced  out 
of  their  homes  and  neighborhoods  with- 
out even  enough  money  to  pay  their 
relocation  expenses. 

Homeowners  in  project  areas  are  paid 
fair  value  for  their  hcxnes.  But  how  is 
fair  value  determined?  On  appraisal 
techniques  designed  for  Federal  use  and 
not  for  the  special  circumstances  fre- 
quently found  in  slums,  some  home- 
owners in  slum  areas  who  have  had  to 
purchase  their  homes  at  inflated  prices 
in  order  to  get  a  place  to  llye.  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  less  than 
the  actual  price  they  paid  for  the 
property. 

Let  me  recall  for  your  consideration 
the  famous  case  of  Majrme  Riley,  of 
Washington.  D.C.  Her  property  was 
located  almost  in  the  shadow  of  this 
Capitol.  She  had  been  employed  at  a 
steady  Job  with  a  good  salary  for  years. 


But  she  had  never  bothered  to  establish 
a  credit  rating  for  herself.  When  she 
decided  to  buy  a  home,  she  had  to  go 
into  a  slum  area  and  pay  a  premium 
price  of  $9,950  for  a  deteriorated  house. 
Not  only  that,  but  she  had  to  sign  a 
purchase  agreement  pledging  not  only 
the  property,  but  also  her  personal  earn- 
ings as  seciuity  for  the  loan  which  she 
was  forced  to  secure.  The  area  was  sub- 
sequently selected  for  urban  renewal 
treatment  and  her  property  was  taken 
by  eminent  domain.  The  court  deter- 
mined that  fair  value  for  her  home  was 
much  less  than  the  price  she  had  con- 
tracted to  pay.  She  was  left  with  no 
h(xne,  with  the  necessity  to  flnd  a  new 
place  in  which  to  live,  and  with  a  debt 
of  almost  $2,000  which  she  must  satisfy 
from  future  earnings. 

Contrast  the  predicament  of  Mayme 
Riley  with  that  of  the  sliun  landlord. 
His  property  is  appraised  on  a  basis 
different  from  that  used  for  the  home- 
owner. His  appraisal  takes  into  ac- 
coimt  the  revenues  he  has  been  deriving 
from  the  property.  In  some  cases  these 
revenues  are  swollen  by  profits  made 
possibly  by  Illegal  uses  of  the  property, 
by  failure  properly  to  maintain  the 
property,  and  by  violation  of  reasonable 
building  code  requirements.  These  can 
help  increase  the  price  he  receives  for 
his  property. 

Income  tax  laws  also  help  create  wind- 
fall profits  for  the  owners  of  slum  prop- 
erties. Depreciation  allowances  are  so 
calculated  that  slum  landlords  can  take 
capital  gains  on  their  profits. 

But  that  is  not  the  full  story  of  where 
the  money  goes.  Let  me  illustrate  by 
returning  to  the  Eastwick  project  in 
Philadelphia.  I  have  already  said  that 
close  to  a  million  dollars  was  spent  on 
planning  that  project.  This  money  went 
to  the  planners,  engineers,  appraisers, 
architects,  economists,  and  other  experts 


who  made  studies  and  developed  pl^ 
for  the  project  Then  a  Federal  k»a  i( 
$78,593^73  was  approved  with  whkft  ^ 
undertake  the  project.  This  mooay  m 
spent  to  acquire  the  property  in  tbt  i 
provide   fill   and   utility   imi  __ 

which  were  needed  and  to  put  tht  pa^ 
ect  in  shape  for  its  intended  new  imi 
This  money  went  largely  to  oontnetoa 
They  are  very  happy  with  this  kind  d 
urban  renewal. 

THS    BKB    SKT   SJCVa    AT  lASTATI 

That  the  rich  get  richer  unter 
renewal  is  not  in  doubt.  A  few 
will  serve.  Remember  the  1961  law  m» 
mits  30  percent  of  the  grant  sutlion». 
tion  for  commercial  projects.  The  >»> 
vember  IS  Barron's  cites  some 
instances: 

In  Korfolk.  Putterman  becAin*  a  Jolat  fM> 
turer  In  a  96.6  million  oommerclAl  n ii|iil. 
the  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  the  <itf% 
first  large  convention  faculty  and.  In  iflM 
the  keystone  for  lU  renewal  acUrtttss.  •- 
compaaalng  almost  all  the  downtown  ana 
The  other  partner,  who  had  pxirchased  tt* 
land  for  •200.000.  contributed  in  aU  aboct 
$U  million  to  the  venture  (for  an  aqnttr. 
Including  tuireallzed  profit  on  tht  land,  c( 
•1.5  million):  Futterman.  for  Its  part,  oon- 
mitted  some  •I. 5  million  of  Its  funds,  tad 
acquired  a  conventional  mortgage  of  M.T 
million  to  cover  the  rest.  Based  on  an  anr- 
age  70-percent  year-round  occupancy  nil, 
Futterman  hopes  to  earn  before  depredatta, 
up  to  18  percent  of  Its  equity,  or  at  IMS 
•350.000  a  year,  tax  free. 

More  often,  the  title  I  development  Isn^ 
dentlal  and  thus  qualifies  for  Federal  Saaw- 
Ing.  Under  section  330  of  the  HouaiiiC  iA 
FHA  Is  authorized  to  Insure  a  first  lucsipp 
on  the  property  of  up  to  00  percent  ct  f^ 
placement  value  (and,  under  section  SIS.  ffT 
percent  of  replacement  value  If  the  pro)M< 
Is  cooperatively  owned).  By  eom|MrtMa 
nontlUe  I  FHA  mortgages  are  bassd  oe  W 
percent  of  appraised  value  (which.  In  a  rfHi 
area  undoubtedly  wotild  b*  leee  tbsa  ttt 
actual  ooat  of  the  building),  and  ooatMa- 
tlonal  mortgages  seldom  exceed  two-tblrii 
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tf  that  value.  What's  more.  U  the  awnae 
~L.  ^  «|M  bulldar.  the  FHA  to  reqtalrwl  to 
aM  a  10  psrosnt  btilMer's  proflt  to  the  ao- 
jp^i  foostruotlon  costs  before  oomputlng  tb« 

value. 

gaooe,  a  property  might  cost  tao  million 
to  boUd  on  land  acquired  for  91  million.  By 
fBA^  title  I  reckoning,  its  value  would  be- 
ag^s  lat  BollUon.  and  a  mortgage  would  be 
jjUfw— d  eovarlng  90  psreent  at  that  figure, 
oTsso.T  million.  (The  actncy.  of  course, 
BiHt  be  satisfied  with  the  validity  of  the 
fosts  and  the  adequacy  of  the  construction.) 
OtoTloualy.  In  this  typical  example,  the  bulld- 
ar bfFf"**  Almost  the  full  cost  of  the  proj- 
0Bi,  ta  eoastructlon  and  land;  hto  own  cash 
catlay  la  only  •SOO.OOO. 

aroNsoa  can  oakbls 
Variations  of  this  r\ile  of  thumb  affect 
an  tttto  I  residential  developments.  The  up- 
Ao(  >•  tbat  the  sponsor.  In  exchange  for  the 
rtok  IM  takes,  to  able  to  gambto  on  a  small 
«^i  equity.  FHA  permits  him  to  project 
hto  (torelopaient'B  samlng  power  In  such  a 
««y  M  to  permit  a  maximum  override  o( 
goly  one-half  of  1  percent  In  net — hto  re- 
IHO,  based  on  the  principal  amount  of  the 
iMrtfifi  (00  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proj- 
•at),  most  be  computed  at  7H  percent  (on 
ssfsat  ratea) ,  with  8^  percent  going  to  in- 
MNSt  and  1^  percent  amortlaatlon  of  the 
prtadpal.  on  standard  methods  of  aooount- 
lig.  BoweTar,  because  ha  then  can  take  ao- 
iislOTtsil  depreciation  on  hto  coata,  and  hto 
ova  cash  mveetment  to  so  small,  the  q>on- 
tatt  aetual  eamlnfi,  on  a  oash-flow  basto, 
•vsBtnally  should  work  out  to  a  i«tum  of 
•ayvhMV  ttam  10  to  SS  percent  a  year. 

IMS  to  true  <tf  two  large  Webb  4k  Knapp 
prafoflto,  •oattng  some  SM  mllUon,  now  vlr- 
MBlly  eoapleted  and  rented  In  Mew  York 
•■<  Oktoago.  For  the  spoosor's  %9  million 
Mtlmatad  oash  outlay,  these  initial  operating 
propwttos  by  yearend  should  begin  yield - 
lag  sooM  SlJ  million  of  tax  aheltered  net 
Ineoaie.  m  another  Webb  it  Knapp  title  I 
pre)eet,  tts  Klpe  Bay  Flaoa  now  going  up  on 
MABhaMaal  Bast  Bide.  proq»eeto  are  even 
brighlsr.  One  at  the  two  planned  apart- 
■snt  towers  has  been  built  and  rented. 
Iblal  eosto  oC  the  developOMnt,  subject  to 
(bs  vletosltudes  of  material  and  Ubcr  price 
top.  art  being  projected  at  roughly  t23  mU- 
Oos.  The  sponsor  antlelpates  eneumbranoea, 
iaehidlng  a  possible  saoood  mortgage  on  top 
at  the  largar  loan  tnaored  by  FHA,  of  eome 
liOJ  mlllton,  leaving  Webb  A  Knapp's  own 
sMh  In  ths  project  at  only  $1 J  mlUlon.  The 
iremaeK  estimates  ita  potential  equity  in  the 
MBptoted  project— the  cash  inveatment,  plus 
toiadsr's  profit  and  expected  gain  in  any  re- 
i^^t  roughly  $6  million,  a  400-peroent 

^li^the  other  two.  however.  Kips  Bay  wUI 
■lopsrated  for  current  Inootne  for  eome 
tBBs  before  the  developer  eelto  out.  pssia 
on  expected  rentals  at  full  oocupanoy.  the 
f^J*^  ••  •oaled  to  produce  a  S-p«roent  re- 
ZU^JH'*^  «»*■.  to  actual  cash  flow. 
orsome »SOO.ooo  a  year.  Thto  rept sasnU  a  44- 
pwotnt  return  on  Webb  A  Knapp's  oaah  out- 

■y  tbould  allow  the  ZMskandcrf  concern  to 
m*  ito  money  out  In  leas  than  8  years  As 
•W»n»tration  ot  UUe  Fa  potential  proflt- 
•MUty.  moreover.  Klpe  Bay  thua  promisee 

25.^;,^^;  *"'"^*^  '^^  """^'^  "  "' 
SMAix  Toww  raoncn 
The  dsnund  for  Uidustrys  servlcee  In  de- 
*«2J^  »««  buUdlng  UUe  1  projecte  obvl- 

«wburbs.  smau  town*  and  whtotlestopa  aU 
•^America  have  begun  wiping  out  prevl- 

rLSt^A^^  «  title  1  Uws,  to  Uiat 
"muuon  Amerlcaas  Uv«  la  urbaa  areas  of 

MM  th&n  HA  AAA  ^.^.—a..^. _ 

:  count, 
been 


^BUiuon  amerlcaas  Uv«  la  urbaa  an 
Hto  than  MMO  popolatton.  Byr«>entc 
mm  mmum  m  Federal  gr»nto  have 


mAde  to  810  elttee  ot  tmder  80,000  popula- 
Uon.  and  another  •S.S  mllUon  to  1.700  more 
as  aid  for  their  "comprehensive  planning." 
Fm-  taampto,  Uaiontowa,  Fa.  (population, 
17^).  a  depressed  coal  town,  haa  received 
8077,000  In  subsidies  for  three  title  I  pi«J- 
ecte— Hollow  Area.  Klng%  Feed  Store  Btto, 
and  Old  Feed  Store  Site,  and  Old  West 
School  Rouse.  Meroedee,  Tex.  (population. 
10 JH»),  a  cattle  town  stUl  suffering  from 
the  long  drought  of  the  I9M's.  has  Jtirt 
completed  a  Utie  I  job  called  "Queen  City 
No.  1."  which  ooet  the  United  Statee  81  mU- 
llon.  Bven  Waverly,  Tsnn.  (populaUon, 
3,881),  one  of  the  oounUess  remote  creek 
towns  In  the  Cumberland  hllto,  has  com- 
pleted one  Utle  I  project  and  started  another. 
The  first.  Involving  a  Federal  grant  of  886,- 

000.  produced  38  units  of  new  low-rent  public 
housing:  the  second  got  a  •118,000  XJJB.  grant 
to  eliminate  a  "central  boalnees  dtotrict 
slum"  and  convert  the  8  acre*  to  "much 
needed  commercial  use." 

Projecte  like  theee,  Invartably  sponsmed 
locally,  have  a  considerable  Impact  on  to- 
day's urban  redevelopment.  Since  towns  of 
lees  than  50,000  already  account  for  10  per- 
cent of  the  83  J  billion  committed  to  UUe 

1,  they  reduce  by  that  amount  the  funds 
avallaMe  for  bigger  projecte — and  their  share 
of  the  total  to  growing.  What's  more,  they 
tend  to  distract  attention  from  perhaps 
graver  alum  llto  elsewhere,  drawing  consider- 
ably on  the  Federal  and  Bute  reeouroee  of 
technlcaaiy  trained  urban -renewal  special- 
ists, who  are  sUll  In  short  supply.  Tet  they 
ssldom  Involve  high -rise  housing,  ths  forto 
of  the  big  buUder. 

BW-crrT  vKirruKxa 

'Z>D  the  big-city  developer,  UUe  I  and  slum 
olearanoe  sUU  mean  big  projeoto  In  big  towna. 
At  the  end  of  1060,  one-alxth  of  all  author- 
toad  projects  were  In  the  handful  of  dttoa 
with  populattona  of  over  half  a  million,  and 
their  granto  of  8830  mllUon  represented  44 
percent  of  the  total.  Five  cltlee  of  over  a 
mUllon  aooo\mted  for  81  of  every  84  com- 
mitted by  the  United  States;  Mew  York's 
share  alone  was  81  of  every  89. 

What's  more,  while  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  projecte  represented  land  areas  of  10 
aeree  or  lees  (the  smaUeet  was  a  York,  Pa., 
development  fiQ^fftotlng  of  four-tenths  of  an 
acre,  or  about  a  city  block),  the  top  11  per- 
cent, whloh  attracted  the  llonls  share  of  the 
funds,  wsre  projects  of  100  acres  or  more. 
(The  biggest,  PhUadelphU's  3,A0e-acre  Kast- 
wlok,  sponaored  by  Reynolds  and  others.) 
One  project  In  every  10  was  scheduled  to 
bacome  exclusively  reeldential.  and  nearly 
70  percent  wUl  contain  at  least  eome  new 
housing,  with  ths  remaining  commercial 
•tructuree  mosUy  of  ths  high-rise  type.  The 
70  percent  accounts  for  ovsr  80  percent  of 
aU  the  project  money  Involved.  That,  of 
oourae.  to  where  the  big  developera.  who 
think  of  new  or  renewed  land  In  tenns  of 
its  usable  vertical  apace,  prefer  to  take  their 
risks. 

Blg-clty  housing  projecto,  then,  have  at- 
tracted moat  of  the  burgeoning  Utle  I  ac- 
tivity. Among  the  developments  devoted 
entirely  to  reaidentlal  needa.  the  leading  onea 
are  In  New  York  City— where,  despite  the 
postwar  building  boom  in  oflloee  and  luxury 
apartments,  low-rent  and  middle-Income 
housing  are  sUll  In  iirgent  demand.  Urban 
renewal  projects  completed,  under  construc- 
tion or  planned  in  the  five  bcrou^Ha  are  add- 
ing nearly  80,000  apartoMnts  and  trebling 
city  realty  taxee  on  thoee  sltee.  Thoj  in- 
volve expenditures  of  nearly  81  blllloa.  The 
most  amblUoua  program,  the  ao-caOed  Wcat 
Side  project  (actually,  one  of  aeveral  on  the 
Weet  Side) .  encompessss  a  30-block  area  that 
will  be  completely  renovated  throt^  re- 
hablUtaUon  and,  mainly,  new  oonatroctlon 
split  up  among  aome  48  spooaors. 

Just  to  the  north  to  the  Park  West  VUlage 
of    Webb    a    Knapp.      When    completed    by 


yearend,  thto  wlU  be  one  of  Mew  York's 
largest  UUe  I  projects.  On  a  •-Mock  site 
formerly  oeeupled  by  a  dismal  alum  contain- 
ing over  4,000  tenement  faaalltea.  Park  West 
wiu  comprise  3,000  •partments  In  7  high- 
rise  buildings.  "Hie  land  coat  the  dty 
•90A  mllUon  to  acquire  and  Improve,  and 
was  eold  to  the  sponsor  for  8S  mUUon.  The 
new  construction  adda  up  to  nearlv  845 
million. 

nOJBCT  Df  OaiOASO 

Outside  Gotham,  too,  some  noteworthy 
tlUe  I  developmente  are  underway.  Webb  A 
KnApp,  for  example,  will  complete  thto  year 
Chicago's  Hyde  Part  project,  adjoining  the 
University  of  Chicago  carapus.  On  a  43- 
Acre  Bite,  3  towering  buUdtags,  with  540 
Apartmente,  are  suiiuunded  bj  350  town- 
housee  In  a  revltaUaed  resldentUl  area  for 
the  imlversity's  faeulty  and  married  stu- 
dent*—who  can  rent  a  flat  or  buy  one  of  the 
homea.  The  land,  acquired  and  raaed  by  the 
city  for  810.0  aokUlUm.  was  sold  to  tbe  non- 
sor  for  81A  million.  Oosto  of  ooostruetlon 
to  Webb  A  Knapp  wlU  total  another  890 
mUUon. 

In  ClncinnaU,  where  Rejnolte  Is  the  spcai. 
•or,  the  Parktown  cooperative  bouaee  wUl  be 
completed  thto  year.  Theee  toulldinyi  are 
being  eold  as  soon  as  they  are  aAi«i|^  go 
pleased  are  the  dty  fathers  with  the  prog- 
rees  of  the  ocdorful  devMopaaent  that  they 
erected  signs  downtown  In  trlbato.  %?mt  57 
Acrss  of  blighted  land,  containing  nearly 
3,000  dwelling  unite,  wore  raaed.  and  all  but 
replaced  by  181  townhouees  and  lOS  apart- 
mente ooetlng  84  million.  Land  and  plan- 
ning ooet  the  city  80.8  million:  In  a  Joint 
venture  with  a  Columboa  buUder,  Reynolds 
Acquired  the  site  for  80A  million. 

WASRXNoroir  tAWTi>as 
One  of  the  moot  mssslve  Utie  f  housing 
developmente  Anywhere  to  the  Southweet 
group  of  projecte  In  Wsshlngton.  D.C.  Here 
Reynolds,  for  exAmpto,  to  the  sponsor  of  the 
River  Park  oooperAUve  homes,  over  618  unite 
in  both  high-rise  apartmente  and  town- 
houses  costing  some  89  mlUlon.  which  win 
be  sold  upon  oompleUon.  Gdng  up  nearby 
are  the  projecte  of  several  other  ^oascrs. 

The  keystone  for  Southwest  to  Webb  A 
Knapp's  huge  part  of  the  development.  In 
return  for  drawing  up  the  architectural  and 
engineering  plan  for  the  whoto  450-acre  af- 
fair, an  overaU  land  parcel  costing  the  Oov- 
ernment 8111  mililon.  the  company  was 
deeignAted  tlie  sponeor  for  a  aoo-sore  tract. 
Altogether  Webb  A  Knapp  win  spend  upward 
of  8100  million  for  Ite  developatant.  Al- 
ready occupied  to  the  first  J^iase,  513  unite 
In  3  hlgh-rtoe  apartment  buU^n^  cost- 
ing 810  million,  and  aoon  to  be  eomptoted 
will  be  3  men  Identical  atruetoree.  A  con- 
tlntilng  program  which  probably  will  take 
almost  a  decade  to  flntoti.  Soathwest.  It  to 
hoped,  ultimately  wm  ssrve  as  a  UAtlonAl 
showcase  for  tu>ban  renewal. 

So  mtich,  then,  for  boosing  proj«:te  as 
•Qch.  Of  potentlaUy  even  greater  impact 
are  the  ocmmerelal-inaUtatlonal-reeldentlai 
complesee,  typified  by  Santa  Monica,  which 
noware  aprtnglng,  from  drawing  boards  all 
acroas  the  land.  The  moot  veutuieeome  of 
theee,  InevltaMy,  to  In  the  Big  TVmn:  New 
York's  IJnooln  Square.  Thto  huge  concen- 
tration of  residential  and  coltoral  toolld- 
Inga— a  new  opera  houae.  concert  haU,  and 
other  parte  of  'Xlnooln  Oenter"  together 
with  apartment  houses,  ecmniarclal  eCrue- 

tnres,  and  a  branch  of  Foedham  Palvetalty 

encompaeeea  70  acrea  of  riaimslj  angt>*^ 
land  on  the  Weet  Side.  Sane  4J00  femlUes 
have  been  relocated.  aU  but  900  tnm  sub- 
etandard  tenemente.  The  lead  and  planning 
alone  cost  847A  mlUlon,  plus  another  87  mU- 
Uon  to  Improve  it;  the  redeial  grant  of 
837  J  minian  to  one  of  the  Isrsast  for  a  single 
project  In  Utle  L  CoBetnaetlon  contem- 
plated for  the  entire  project  will  run  w«U 
over  8350  mnnftn 
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Wliito  iponaorahlp  for  a  lars*  part  of  Ua- 

oma  fNBK  noapraAft  oItIo 

partleulacly   Bocklello    1a> 

t«rwt%  tke  Krtrtantlai  Btaa t  knava   •• 

litaeoln  Tnwi  hrtrii  to  Wabto  *  Knapp. 
Bare,  oa  an  lS-s<aa  tfta  adjolnlac  tha  eenUr. 
U  rUing  a  (93  mlUkm  eoUactton  ot  blgli- 
rlM  apartmaat  touUdla«i.  Two  of  tb*  towwa 
<«rltli  1.400  vnna)  vUl  ha  rMdy  far  oc- 
cupancy next  spring:  the  4  other*  ■efaed- 
uled  for  complaUon  by  1964.  will  provide 
■ooM  a.000  apartnunta  mora.  Unleaa  the 
New  York  markat  for  mi^^^it-'^r^m^  hous- 
ing mllTBM  anrt  it  now  ■— mi  one  of  the 
■troQcast  MBments  of  tha  alty's  realty  mar- 
kat— ^Wabb  A  Kaapp's  Lincoln  Towers  ven- 
ture ihould  paj  off  kaivUomely. 
Fim.titiTHia'a  njkma 
Around  tiia  Ratloa.  many  another  am- 
btttoua  projact  haa  coma  out  of  oomprehen- 
■iTe  plamilng.  In  PhUadalphU  for  one.  is 
tha  aforvnenttonad  BMtwtek  darelopment. 
Oovanng  mora  than  3JKN>  acres,  tt  has  been 
t39A  mmion  in  ^Bdaral  grants, 
a  total  prolcet  aoat  to  the  dty  of 
•116  million,  and  a  net  loss  <a  970.S 
BBlUIOB.  It  alao  la  tiM  largcat  project  in- 
volvlag  RaynoMa  Matala  aa  a  apeaaor. 

Bayaoldir  part  of  Bastwlek— whlA  will  be 
•0  pareant  taken  up  with  Industrial  and 
oommardal  bulldlnga — la.  In  turn,  a  half- 
totaieat  in  tha  qnoKMhlp  ot  a  predom- 
UuuMly  reaktontial  aaotlon.  The  aluminum 
conpany  wUI  ba  reqionalbla  for  S.OOO  dwan- 
Ing  unlta,  as  well  as  Industrlal-eammerclal 
a«r«fl*ia«a.  coating  an  eatlmated  (ISO  milU<m. 
Tba  commamty  plan  under  which  the  entire 
deralapoMnt  haa  bean  laid  out  will  eoaatl- 
tota  tlM  moat  atrlklng  act  of  buildlnga  In 
Philadelphia.  Slnoa  thla  to  a  5- year  program, 
barely  underway.  Reynolda  does  not  expect 
ita  payoff  (on  salea  of  the  buildings)  to  be- 
gin for  at  least  2  years. 

In  Baltimore,  the  biggest  of  several  proj- 
acta  afoot  Is  tha  downtown  Charles  Civic 
Center.  A  skyscraper  of  33  stories  combining 
glasa  and  aluminimi  in  a  Lodwlg  Mies  van 
4er  Boihe  design,  will  serve  as  the  focal 
point  of  a  large  central-dty  area  of  S3  acres 
devoted  entirely  to  oonunerclal  renewal.  So 
far.  tha  deralopmant  has  attracted  several 
companion  stnicturas.  such  as  a  massive  t34 
millkm  VMeral  buUdlsg.  Ilia  center  ttself, 
on  which  an  wrtlmatad  tlS  minion  wUl  be 
Invested.  Is  well  underway  as  the  largest  of 
tlia  private  facete  of  tba  project.  The  spon- 
sor, selected  after  spirited  compeUtion  be- 
tween alz  title  I  developers.  Is  Manhattan 
Structures,  the  Chicago  firm. 

ROJBCT  o(  Moarouc 

In  Morfblk,  too.  tha  midtown  area  is  being 
Uterally  tranaformad  by  tttia  X  projects  which 
may  affect  tha  whole  cttys  future  growth. 
Three  developments.  <ai  federal  grants  total- 
ing $30  mnucn.  are  wiping  out  aoma  400 
acrea  of  bll^t.  Including  nearly  6.000  sub- 
standard dwelling  units.  Of  UMse,  the  Mg- 
geat  la  the  downtown  projact,  accounting 
for  half  tha  acreage,  oa  which  Is  projected 
a  complea  ot  oOee  buildings,  another  of  re- 
taU  storea.  a  major  dvlc  center,  middle-in- 
come and  public  housing,  and  a  striking 
motor  hotel. 

The  leatiire  of  the  plan  la  the  motor  hotel. 
Jtist  oookpleted  on  an  imposing  5-acre  site 
at  the  bead  ot  the  doamtown  area  known  as 
the  OoldeD  Triangle  ( Norfolk's  former  akld 
r).  Here,  aa  noted.  Futtcrman  Corp.  to 
In  a  joint  venture,  and  will  be 
tha  operattng  company.  Already,  the  400- 
room  (InehMUng  IS  public  rooma)  hoiMe  has 
attracted  98  aalUlon  in  oonventAoo  biinlrtaan 
to  Norfolk  and  la  espeetad  to  bring  In  an 
annual  $10  mUUon  from  such  vMtors.  Far 
Its  alae.  Korfolk's  urban  renawal  la  perhaps 
the  moat  ambittoua  to  data  In  the  Matloa. 


baa  given  birth  to  a 
or  is  about  to.  LoolavlUa 
tentoUva  sponsorship  ot  another 
lunltywlda  project  to  BefnoMa.  lu 
plan  ia  for  a  riverfront  devalopcnent  with 
1.000  hlgh-rlae  apartaenta.  a  motel,  reetou- 
ranta.  and  other  commercial  and  recreational 
facmtlea.  Propoead  coat  ot  the  entire  project 
la  $30  million.  Loulaville  has  applied  to  the 
T7RA  for  approval  and  a  starting  grant. 
Newark,  aa  noted,  U  about  to  launch  a 
$9$  mlUkm  propam  under  ooaponsorshlp  of 
Uajor  Baalty,  tha  firm  now  merging  with 
Food  Fair  Properties.  On  37  acres  west  of 
Pennsylvania  Station,  oonstrucUon  soon  will 
be  begun  on  a  $3  million  motel  and  resUu- 
rant.  a  30-atary  office  bulUUng  and  17  mulU 


AprU  i« 


praj«ct  area.     Bat        _ 
thing  for  the  redeveloper 
pany  has  received  the  f  oUowfakT 
financial  benefits  from  its  D^i>tn.^zr 
in  the  project:  ^'•^^apMioB 

First  A  write  down  on  the  land  whlrh 
It  purchased  in  the  project  areT 

Second.     An  opportunity  to  ^k* 
market  for  its  building  materlaU^i »! 
demonstrate  their  use.  • 

Third.   A  special  form  of  mort«to#«„ 
surance  from  the  Federal  HouSs^S' 
ministraUon  designed  to  peri5t  mS' 
mum  equity  investment  la  the  DrS' 
Fourth.   A  guarantee  from  the  PariS 

story  luxury  apartment  buildings.  NaUonal  Mortgage  AsaociatimT  f^"*^ 

On  the  other  coast.  Perlnl.  which  offered      rLase  3ie  morto^l.rfwT^  ,     *°  ^• 

$173  mllUon  of  common  stock  pubUdy  last      SJff  JT-,^  I  K^f,    »^®^  *^^«"«*  by 

Juna.  haa  landed  the  equally  maseive  San     f^  ^  »"<^  *  *>"^  "»*'  the  redeveloiS 

Ftandaoo   projact   called   CkOden   Gateway.  -i"*""*   /»«««i-.»-.i_         *... 

On  a  30-acre  site  adjoining  both  the  water- 
front and  tlM  llnAnclal  center,  the  sponsor- 
ing partnarahlp.  60  percent  held  by  Pe- 
rlnl. hopee   to  begin   building  next  year  a 

oomptex  of  eight  33-story  apartment  housea, 

a  a6-atory  odWse  building,  a  1300-car  public 

garage,  soma  100  townhouses  and  a  block- 

aquara  park.    Perlnl  bid  against  eight  other 

redevtioper  groupe.  offering  the  architectur- 
al Irian  with  a  propoeal  ot  $8.S  million  for 

the  land. 
In  nearby  Loa  Angeles.  Anally,  the  hottaat 

item  on  the  current  national  title  Z  list  is 

up   for   bidding — the    136-acre  Bunker   Hill 

alum -clearance  project,  which  already  haa  set 

the  city  back  by  some  $66  million  in  land- 

and-plannlng  costs   (on  which  it  figures  to 

lose  $333  million)  and  has  been  awarded  $16 

million  In  Federal  granta.    As  a  eoounerelal- 

realdenttal  c<xnplex.  Bunker  BUI  will  rival 

the  highly  publlclaed,  nonaubeidlaed  Century 

City — assuming  the  Utter  geta  off  the  ground. 

Ptom   all   appearancee.  every  major  title  I 

builder  to  the  country  Is  competing  for  spon- 

sorsihip. 
Obviously,  urban  renewal  la  only  getting 

started.    "Hie  Increasingly  ImpreealTe  flnan* 

clal  credentials  of  those  on  the  ground  floor 

are  matched  by  the  wldeepread  demand  for 

their  services,  stimulated  by  recent  Fidsral 

housing  p<riiey.     One  certainty  to  that  the 

firms  spedallalng  in  title  I  today  win  become 

more  deeply  involved  In  the  years  ahead. 

Many  In  the  industry.  Indeed,  predlet  that 

perhape  a  doeen  strong  devriopoent  firms 

soon  will  emerge,  to  do  almoat  nothing  but 

urban  renewal.    Beynolds  subsidiary  already 

approaches  that  status;  Webb  *  Knapp  gives 

Indlcatlona  ot  putting  ita  own  title  aetlvltlee 

In  a  separate  division  or  subakUary  operation. 

What  reward  they,  or  others.  wUl  reap  In  thto 

spanklBg-new  IMd  only  the  future  will  show. 

Tot  the  moment,  it's  clear  that  many  ot  the 

Nation's  key  builders  think  they  see  a  bo- 

nansa  In  Idlght.    More  significantly,  impor- 
tant hmg-term  money  to  backing  them  up. 

Obviously,  the  rich  get  richer,  the  big 
get  bigger;  only  big  firms  need  apply  for 
such  mammoth  jobs;  contracts  are  nego- 
tiated, not  bid.  What  Is  wrong  with  it? 
First  and  foremost,  it  Is  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense. 


ties 
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Oountleas  other  Mg-clty  plans  are  in  tbe 
works,  m  Detnrtt,  lOsinl.  Btoattle.  Dallas, 
and  Santa  Monica,  for  examine,  coraprehen- 


When  all  the  work  was  done  and  the 
land  was  offered  for  sale,  the  principal 
redeveloper  was  a  large  corporation  In- 
terested tn  prconotlng  use  Of  its  construc- 
tioii  materials  more  than  promoting 
housing  for  people.  It  hag  been  respon- 
sible for  constructing  and  placing  on  the 
market  houses  not  much  different  in 
price  from  other  houses  which  were  built 
without  any  Federal  subsidy. 

Butwlck  has  been  no  bonanza  for 
families  who  have  bought  homes  in  the 


U  almost  completely  protected  agaw 
financial  loss  on  the  project. 

Do  they  suggest  how  far  from  It*  -»^^^ 
purpose  the  urt>an  renewal  pragTMifaZ 
been  allowed  to  drift?  Do  they  IndlcMi 
the  extent  of  the  deceit  which  tabS 
practiced  on  the  poor  people  who^» 
been  told  that  the  program  is  for  them? 

This  entire  urban  renewal  mess  ihaiiid 
be  investigated.  When  it  it.  I  predici 
that  It  wlU  prove  to  be  one  of  the  tmx- 
est  scandals  in  the  history  of  the  ib. 
tlon. 

In  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment  has  not  and  win  not  be  sble  to 
develop  sound  and  elBclent  proobtatu 
for  solving  local  problems.  I  have  sowid 
technical  support.  It  comes  fras  tbt 
efforts  of  scientists  to  derelop  erttarti 
and  standards  by  which  to  measoK  tie 
effectiveness  of  local  public  services. 

The  most  highly  regarded  techiMilo- 
gy  in  this  field  has  been  developed  over 
a  period  of  more  than  30  years  by  Dt. 
Clarence  E.  Ridley,  executive  seeretaiy 
of  the  International  City  Managers'  As> 
sociation.  Dr.  Ridley  concerned  himrif 
primarily  with  the  core  functions  of  mn- 
nlclpal  government — police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, public  health  and  public  woiki 
However,  his  conclusions  have  great  atf 
niflcance  for  all  who  are  oonoemed  with 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  Fedevri 
aid  programs. 

Dr.  Ridley  had  decided  by  1999  ttist 
while  municipal  activities  lent  them- 
selves to  some  measurement,  that  mesi- 
urement  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  re- 
sults achieved  rather  than  procedures 
or  techniqtns  applied.  His  subaeqaeat 
studies  have  served  to  confirm  that  eoo- 
elusion. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  social  service  snd 
welfare  programs  that  Dr.  Ridley'i  re- 
search has  Its  most  devastating  effect 
National  standards  cannot  be  developed 
for  these  programs,  because  eoncepti 
like  social  welfare  are  subject  to  kkli> 
vldual  definition  in  accordanee  wttfe 
value  preferences.  In  the  absence  ol 
such  standards,  results  are  unpredkts- 
ble.  When  the  seed  of  such  $  nstionsl 
program  Is  planted,  no  assurances  can  be 
given  about  the  fruit  it  wUl  bear.  Wbco 
Congress  authorizes  such  programs,  it  h 
writtng  a  blank  check.  When  pec|)to  $•- 
cept  and  use  such  programs,  they  vt 
buying  a  pig  In  a  poke. 

The  liberals  have  chosen  to  ignore  tbii 
program  not  only  in  urban  fenewal  M 
alao  in  many  other  Federml  attPNfnw 
for  which  appropriations  are  luuliliii 


ta  the  budget  which  the  President  sub- 
^m0i  to  the  first  session  of  the  Mth 
OoDtTtaa.  These  programs  offer  a  field 
for  substanUal  cuts  in  the  budget  to 
bring  Federal  spending  in  line  with  Fed- 
oal  revenues  and  to  Justify  the  tax  cuts 
m  which  all  Americans  are  interested. 

In  all  fairness  to  those  In  need  of  bet- 
ter bousing.  I  am  not  Justified  in  Indict- 
ing PMeral  urban  renewal  unless  I  am 
nnpand  to  offer  a  postive  alternative. 
•niAt  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 

f^lO    BSISVKLOPMXKT    PLANS    BBQCnUKO    NO 
rSDBtAI.    AD 

The  answer  lies  simply  In  the  use  of 
the  police  powers  of  the  community  to 
Mforoe  local  codes  of  public  safety  and 
iKglth.  In  communities  throughout  the 
country,  such  action  has  served  as  a  spur 
to  community  development  through  pri- 
Tste  enterprise. 

Bow  does  a  city  get  started  on  its 
own?  In  my  opinion  one  excellent  an- 
swer already  exists  in  the  community  de- 
vdoiiment  program  now  being  promoted 
bf  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  That  program  is  now 
being  demonstrated  successfully  In  a 
number  of  communities.  It  allows 
faster,  lower  cost  and  more  efficient  com- 
munity development  than  is  possible  with , 
fedendly  subsidized  urban  renewal.'' 
Most  important,  it  involves  neither  the 
use  of  eminent  domain  nor  Federal  sub- 
sidy with  Its  inevitable  controls. 

Another  program  of  local  self-help  is 
outlined  in  an  interesting  little  booklet, 
"blueprint  for  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion" published  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Here  are  the  steps  it  outlines  for  com- 
munity Improvement  without  Federal 
ald: 

Pirst  EBtablish  realistic  ordinances 
gpecifying  health,  safety,  and  sanitary 
standards  for  housing.  Rehabilitate  the 
wbstandard  housing,  at  the  expense  of 
the  property  owners,  through  firm  en- 
forcement of  these  ordinances. 

Second.  Demolish  those  slum  struc- 
tures which  are  unfit  for  rehabilitation. 
St  the  expense  of  property  owners,  again 
through  firm  enforcement  of  city  ordi- 
nances. 

Third.  Kstablish  systematic  public  im- 
provements to  schools,  streets,  parks, 
■ewers  and  to  such  municipal  services  as 
refuse  collection,  traffic  and  other  facili- 
ties. 

Fourth.  Establish  more  livable,  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  neighborhood  en- 
vironment by  replannlng,  reconing  and 
replanting  cleared  and  long  vacant  sites 
snd  by  closing  or  widening  streets. 

Fifth  Acquire  smd  remove  structures 
snd  uses  of  land  which  might  delay,  ob- 
struct or  hinder  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

Sixth.  Attract  Investment  in  new  con- 
stnicUon  as  well  as  in  rehabillUUon  and 
modernization  by  the  application  of  spe- 
cific Federal  income  tax  incentives. 

Seventh.  Elicit  the  cooperation  of  local 
financing  institutions  to  secure  credit  fa- 
cilities for  property  owners'  participa- 
tion in  the  conservation  program.  Most 
banks  and  lending  institutions  can  offer 
loans  or  monthly  payment  plans  or  cred- 
it may  be  secured  imder  the  FHA  section 
230  mortgage  insurance  program  and  the 


FHA  title  I  program  for  insurance  of 
home  repair  loans. 

Eighth.  Improve  credit  facilities  for 
your  city  through  Federal  Insorance  of 
municipal  neighborhood  conservation 
bonds  on  the  basis  of  cm  Insurance 
premium,  so  that  these  bonds  will  be 
readily  marketable  at  favorable  Interest 
rates. 

In  Gadsen.  Ala.,  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  no  right  of  eminent  domain  was 
used  in  redeveloping  a  rundown  area. 
Neither  did  this  city  have  a  proper  hous- 
ing code  or  proper  enforcement.  City 
teams  talked  to  owners  about  rehabilita- 
tion. When  the  owners  refused  to  clean 
up  the  slumlike  property,  the  city  teams 
went  directly  to  the  property  tenants. 
Each  tenant  was  asked  If  he  wanted  a 
new  home  in  a  nearby  residential  devel- 
opment to  be  built  with  FHA  financing 
under  section  221.  When  most  tenants 
signed  up.  the  realtors,  builders,  mort- 
gage men,  and  bankers  went  to  work.  A 
lovely  new  development  was  completed. 
The  tenants  moved  into  the  new  homes. 
The  old  shacks  were  left  vacant.  The 
owners  then  agreed  to  cooperate. 

Take  Charlotte,  N.C..  for  example.  As 
of  today  12,000  residences  have  been  re- 
habilitated— 10,000  bathrooms  were 
added.  Two  thousand  buildings  could 
not  be  saved  and  were  demolished,  at  the 
owner's  expense.  Meanwhile  the  city  did 
its  part  by  paving  65  miles  of  streets,  ad- 
ding street  lights,  and  providing  play- 
grounds, paries,  and  other  needed  im- 
provements. Two  thousand  families  were 
relocated  in  privately  owned  homes,  re- 
habilitated or  new.  Two  thousand  new 
private  housing  units  were  built— all  of 
this  without  Federal  aid.  Note  also  the 
financial  impact  with  increased  revenue 
to  the  city.  There  are  expenses  but 
urban  renewal  also  generates  revenue. 

The  New  Orleans  story  Is  much  the 
same,  so  is  the  Loe  Angeles  story  and 
the  others — each  without  Federal  aid. 
In  fact,  the  cases  where  there  was  no 
Federal  aid  involved  suggest  that  the 
other  areas  getting  Federal  aid  could 
have  done  it  on  their  own. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  politics 
as  such,  as  far  as  whether  it  was  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat.  These  people  decided 
they  would  do  the  Job  locally,  and  they 
did  the  job.  There  is  the  same  story 
in  each  of  them. 

To  conclude,  urbtui  renewal  and  hous- 
ing can  be  solved  in  one  sentence.  Local 
problems  can  be  solved  locally  with  each 
locality  solving  the  problem  in  its  own 
way.  without  any  Federal  participation 
whatsoever. 

Following  is  an  article  by  Howard  E. 
Kershner,  editor,  Christian  Economics. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  articles  which  I  have 
previously  mentioned  follow: 

RxNKWAL  IN.  Paospxamr  Our 

(By  Howard  B.  Kershner,  editor.  Christian 
Economics) 

Highway  construction  and  urban  renewal 
are  forcing  the  relocation  of  many  thousands 
of  small  businesses  every  year.  Many  of 
them  never  reopen  their  doors  because  they 
cannot  find  a  satisfactory  location  at  a  rental 
they  can  afford  to  pay.  Such  proprietors 
are  forced  to  work  for  others,  if  they  can 
find  jobs,  to  go  on  relief,  or  retire  pre- 
maturely. The  number  of  small  businesses 
forced  to  relocate  is  to  be  vastly  increased, 
for   the   last    spproprlatlon    to   the   urban 


renewal  agency  was  $2  blllloa.  or  about  six 
times  the  average  amo\mt  which  the  agency 
has  been  ^pending  for  the  last  13  years. 

In  the  long  run  our  dtiea  wm  not  benefit 
from  thla  type  of  aubaidlaed,  f oroed-construc- 
tlon  program.  Aa  the  burden  of  taxation 
becomes  heavier  and  heavier,  lu-ban  blight 
wiU  q>read.  New  aubatandard  areaa  will  be 
created  faater  than  luban  renewal  can  re- 
construct them. 

This  program  Is  very  similar  to  the  prac- 
tice of  a  doctor  who  would  take  blood  from 
a  patient'a  left  arm  whUe  giving  h»tn  a 
tranaf  uaion  in  the  right  arm.  In  the  proceea, 
of  course,  he  spills  or  wastes  a  portion  of  the 
blood  and  the  patient  grows  weaker  and 
weaker. 

Financing  local  operations  from  Washing- 
ton is  the  most  expensive  way  to  accomplish 
them.  Not  only  U  there  a  substantial 
bureaucratic  loes  but  there  Is  great  waste- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  municipalities 
because  the  local  fathers,  intrigued  by  the 
Idea  of  something  for  nothing — that  the 
money  does  not  cost  anything — are  over- 
tempted  to  splurge.  Most  people  recognise 
these  facts  but  accept  the  situation  arithout 
much  resistance  because  the  other  fellow  la 
getting  benefits  and  they  might  as  weU  get 
thelm.     That  attitude  will  destroy  us. 

Urban  renewal,  like  other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment intervention  In  the  business  activities 
of  the  people.  Is  Marxism.  Its  object  is 
redistribution  of  wealth.  Its  result  is  wider 
ImpovertBhment  along  with  the  destruction 
of  freedom.  It  is  one  of  the  tools  by  which 
Marxists  deceive  good  people  and  Induce 
them  to  speed  up  the  process  of  their  own 
conununlzatlon. 

FAn.uaK    or    Public    Housoro    Sxposxd    xm 
Nation's  Capital 

In  the  words  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
it  entered  the  field  of  public  housing  to  pro- 
vide "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing" 
for  families  of  low  Income. 

Laudable  aa  theae  objectivee  may  be,  It  has 
been  proved  repeatedly  in  inveetlgations 
aroimd  the  country  that  these  goals  are  not 
being  met.  The  Nation's  Capital,  which 
shoiUd  be  a  showcase  for  aU  Federal  welfare 
programs  and  xisually  Isnt,  provides  excel- 
lent documentation  of  the  assertion  that 
Government  cannot  provide  "decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary"  hoiislng. 

Reprinted  below  are  excerpts  from  a  re- 
port to  the  n.8.  Congrees  by  the  General 
Acoountlng  OfBce.  The  report  la  baaed  upon 
an  audit  of  the  Washington.  D.O..  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  for  fiscal  years 
1000  and  loeo. 

"Some  projecte  are  so  poorly  maintained 
that  we  queation  whether  the  purpoee  of 
the  n.8.  Houalng  Act  of  10S7  of  providing 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  fami- 
lies of  low  income  is  being  fulfilled.  During 
our  visits  to  certain  NCHA  projects,  we  ob- 
served such  conditions  as: 


"(1) 

"(2) 

'(3) 


Bare  and  eroded  lawns. 
Trash-Uttered  grounds. 
Broken  windows  and  shutters. 

"(4)   Tom   door   and   window  screens. 

"(S)  Boach  infestation. 

"(6)  Interiors  and  exteriors  of  projects 
badly  in  need  of  cleaning  and  painting. 

"(7)   Sagging    and    leaking   roofa. 

"(8)   Buckling  fioors. 

"(9)   Broken  plaster. 

"(10)  Deteriorated  and  broken  asbestos 
siding." 

The  GAG  selected  four  separate  projecta 
for  Individual  comment,  noting  in  part. 

"KenUworth  Courta,  DC-1-19  (Qpnatructed 
in  1969). 

"We  obeerved  many  broken  doors  and  win- 
dows. The  project's  laundry  rooms  were  out 
of  operation,  and  nutny  basement  windows 
were  boarded  up.  We  were  Informed  that 
these  conditions  resulted  from  vandalism 
and  that  window  guards  for  the  basement 
and  laundry  ro<Hn  windows  had  been 
requested." 
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"Vulcslde  dwellings,  DC-1-11  (oon«truetc4 
in  IMS). 

"TiM   tenaiit-malntalnatf   tewaa   w«r»   la 
poor  eondlttoB.  umI  maay  of  th*  batkUiiffa 

tMialt*    iBfMlatf.      la    •ddlttan.    w« 

broken  windows,  •mggtng  root*  uid 
.  broken  aereena  and  doon,  broken 
ahinglea.  mnd  »  btdldint  with  bolglng 
wall  *  *  *  aa  of  the  dweUlnf  units  that 
we  InqMcted  were  roach  Infested,  badly  In 
•,  o<  painting  and  generally  in  an  unclean 


But 

eaUlSff  In  the  Federal 
MBS  o<  BvTWly  HlUa  mtM* 
«la«— orea  Ifit  kllla 


^PrU  1$ 
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the  aUatato  o( 
lf«v«be«lM« 
take  Inderal  medl- 


eoeerete  floors  In  SOI  of  the  projects' 
9TS  d  waning  units  have  nerer  been  corered 
with  tUe  •  •  •  numerous  applicants  have 
refused  to  lease  the  dwelling  units  because 
of  the  uncovered  floors." 

"SUen  WUaon  dwelUaga.  DC-l-2  (oon- 
atroctad  in  IMl). 

"Two  units  had  been  vacant  since  January 
lose  because  o€  a  leaking  roof  caused  by  a 
rotted  roof  structure.  These  units  remained 
unrepaired  and  i4cant  until  March  IMO. 
Another  unit,  vacated  because  of  a  leaking 
roof,  remained  vacant  for  about  9Vi 
months  •  •  •  eight  additional  dwelling 
untta  •  •  •  had  been  vacant  for  extended 
pertodi. 

"Muiy  prospective  tenants.  Including  those 
dl^aced  under  the  District  of  ColtunbU 
urban  renewal  program,  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  dwelling  units  to  which  they  were 
■aalgnert  becauae  the  unlta  they  were  shown 
were  dirty,  needed  painting  and  generally 
were  considered  unfit  for  occupancy.  Some 
of  the  prospective  tenants  commented  that 
they  were  shown  units  with  (1)  debris 
acattered  throughout.  (2)  walls  q;>lattered 
with  what  appeared  to  be  food,  (9)  stove* 
covered  with  greaae,  (4)  broken  plaster  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings  and  (6)  roach 
Infestation. 

"yr*  Inspected  several  imlts  and  obaerved 
a  fallen  calling,  broken  plaster,  trash  and 
debris  Inside  the  dwMllng  unlta  and  evidence 
of  rat  and  roach  lafsstatton. 

'Twaiity-ftrst  Street  houses.  DC-l-28 
(oonstraeted  in  IMS). 

"Many  of  the  window  shutters  were  either 
mtsstng  or  tartAen  and  •  •  •  the  paint  on 
the  ovtslde  of  many  of  the  units  was  pieellng. 
We  obeenred  trash  and  debris  In  the  yards 
and  craeked  baseboards  on  some  of  the 
f onndattons.  We  Inspected  the  Inside  of 
a  vacant  unit  and  obearved  that  It  was 
la  a  ftlthy  condition.  There  were  roaches 
erawllBg  oa  the  floor  and  In  the  refrlgeratar. 
la  s  lasmiaiiiMliiiii  to  the  PubUc  Houstag 
Admlalatratlon  <>— «»«««-iiiffrner  •  •  •  the 
Fubho  Hrtairtng  Administration  Washington 
Regional  Director  stated  that  The  project 
Is  an  S3weoie  and  Is  In  poor  condition.* 

"Study  indicated  that  the  coat  of  rehabUl- 
tatfam  could  be  as  hlg^  as  $10,900  per  unit. 
ITOHA  concluded  that  the  project  should  be 
demolished." 


BrvESLT   Hnia  Blicbtd? 
(By  Representative  Chasixb  8.  Ouasia.  Re- 
publican at  California) 

Now  Washington  Is  approaching  a  new 
summit  of  tomfoolery.  Now  the  happy  plot- 
ters are  about  to  feed  sugar-coated  arsenic 
to  "blighted"  Beverly  Hllla.  The  city  which 
Is  famous  as  a  home  of  the  stars  Will  soon 
receive  $100,000  to  assist  In  planning  Ita  fu- 
ture devek^tment. 

I  asked  the  Censvis  Bureau  for  the  lateet 
flgurea  regarding  the  "poor"  people  of  Bev- 
erly mils.  Apparently  they  are  not  as  weU 
o«  as  sone  of  the  $10.000-per-we«k  aK>vle 
■tars  who  reside  there.  The  median  family 
Income  in  Beverly  Rills  is  Juat  under  $1,000 
per  month,  as  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  about  $4T1.  Bo  It  seems  that  Beverly 
mils  ts  only  twice  as  weU  off  as  the  rest  of 
the  Katlcm.  despite  Its  weU-pubUclzed  heart- 
shaped  swimming  pools,  ermine  rugs,  poodle 
dogs  and  sport  cars.  ^^ 


Tax  MoaAi.  Cost  or  Public  HoxratKo 
(By  RepreeenUtive  A.  Stonit  Hkblomo,  Ji.. 
Democrat,  of  Florida) 
I  believe  In  charity  and  I  want  to  help 
thoee  people  who  cant  help  themselves,  but 
there  are  many,  many  people  living  In  public 
housing  units  throughout  the  Uaited  States 
who  are  making  nKX-e  money  than  thousands 
of  you  are.  and  yet  you  are  having  to  pay 
$35  a  month  on  their  rent.  That's  not  char- 
ity, that's  a  shakedown,  and  I  dont  think 
you  and  the  next  generatlcxi  of  taxpayers 
ought  to  have  to  continue  to  bear  this  heavy 
burden. 

We  have  a  liberal,  low  downpayment,  reg- 
ular housing  program  insured  through  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  If  the  peo- 
ple wtK>  dont  belong  In  public  housing  and 
yet  who  live  In  it  would  show  enough  initia- 
tive to  go  out  and  make  arrangements  to  get 
themselves  homes  they  could  call  their  own, 
they  could  buy  them  for  Just  about  what 
they  are  paying  in  rent  on  a  pubhc  housing 
unit,  but  many  of  them  who  can  affbrd  to 
get  out  and  do  this  fcr  themselves  prefer  to 
sUy  in  these  unlta  and  be  pampered  l^  the 
OovemnMnt. 

Tou  know,  you  can  pamper  a  part  of  your 
body,  such  as  your  arm.  by  not  using  it  or 
exercising  it  for  a  period  of  time  and  It  wlU 
atrophy,  or  wither  and  become  useless.  I 
wonder  If  the  Oovemment.  through  these 
launpcrlng  projecta,  lant  doing  that  to  the 
character  of  a  lot  of  our  people.  In  their 
desire  to  help  thoee  who  oaa't  help  tlMm- 
selves.  and  believe  me  I  want  to  do  that  too, 
they  get  over  into  the  fleld  of  K«ipii>g  those 
who  will  vote  for  them  In  the  next  election 
whether  they  are  in  real  need  or  not. 

I  am  more  concerned  with  what  this  type 
ef  program  Is  doing  to  the  moral  fiber  of 
many  ef  ear  people  than  I  am  with  the 
dollars  these  programs  cost. 


kTOBS  W*aa  oar  Uaaaa  Oaraancxirr 

Oppoaltlon  to  a  new  Department  of  Urt>an 
Affairs  waa  baaed  primarily  on  the  argument 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  achieve,  through  big- 
ger Federal  subsidies.  Federal  domination  of 
local  affair*.  The  following  quotations  are 
from  the  minority  views  expressed  by  Sena- 
tora  *  who  opposed  the  urban  affUrs  proposal 
during  the  Oovemment  Operattona  Oonualt- 
toa  hearings  on  June  21  and  29. 1061  : 

"Bvery  pressure  pvup  In  the  Nation,  look- 
ing for  Federal  funds,  wanta  to  have  lU  rep- 
resentaUve  crowding  to  the  President's  Cabi- 
net table,  not  to  advise  and  guide  him  on  the 
problems  of  Oovemment,  but  to  puah  for 
special  favors  for  special  intereeta. 

"We  are,  more  and  nvare,  moving  toward  a 
directed  economy  in  thla  country.  Tb*  the- 
ory of  thoae  who  support  more  Federal  inter- 
vention Is  that  Washington  knows  bsst, 
works  best,  pays  best;  and  all  lesser  segmenU 
of  government  must  change — they  must  re- 
ahape  their  concept*  of  self-determination, 
and  accept  the  blueprint  of  the  planners. 

"More  than  hopscotching  over  the  State 
and  county  govamaenta.  this  new  Depart- 
ment  can  eventually  nullify  local  city  gov- 
ernment. 

"We  will.  In  one  sweeping  gestxire  create  a 
Oollath  which  will  drain  our  Treasury  and 
which  will  keep  a  watchful,  police  eye  on 
every  urban  community  and  ita  dttsens. 
planning,  spending,  directing,  until  citizens 
will  not  call  city  hall  when  streets  need  re- 
pair, or  a  water  main  needs  replacing,  but 

>  Senators  Johm  L.  McClkllan,  Democrat, 
of  Arkansas,  committee  chairman:  Sam  J.  Ex- 
viN,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina:  Kari.  K. 
Mttwot,  Republican,  of  South  Dalcota;  and 
Caki.  T.  CtmriB,  Republican,  of  Nebraska. 


wlUnotlf  y  their  Oongres«an  to  eootaet  h^ 
CaMnet  member  K».^nnj  sucIjmS^ 
esaklng  repairs  and  servloaa."  ^'"■•^ 

AvBBAOB  MAjf  OoaaMT  DaxAM  or  n^^.. 

Uaaaa  Bavawai..    Jaa.  Oaarr.  Vo5  * 

BaocB  Alob  la  one  of  the  few  m— -i^-    ^ 

Congraaa  willing  to  erltlchM  the  urtaTJ^ 
newal  program.  ^  *•• 

He  says:  "There  are  inherent  dancos  •  •  . 
undreamed  of  by  the  averagTrttlM.  a 
number  of  former  executive  dlrectoteofiL^ 
lie  housing  authorities  are  now  la  uC" 
including  the  former  directors  of  Hmatt^ 
Galveston.  Los  Angeles.  Contra  CosUColmI^ 
Calif.,  and  others."  ^°^^- 

ALOxa  quotes  from  "The  ChalJen^  ^ 
Houalng."  a  book  by  Langdon  W  9m^^ 
mer  chalnnan  of  the  New  Tork  City 
Authority,  and  an  advocate  of 
houalng:  ^ 

"Another  danger  signal  ^'nthee  fre^  tka 
pollUcal  Implications  and  opportual^^ 
herent  in  a  vast  public  housing  program 

"In  a  housing  program,  there  are  tftn  ^ 
be  bought,  houses  to  be  buut,  and  te^tZ 
to  be  selected.  Bach  step  holds  gnM^T 
alblUtles  for  the  politician  and  the  b^iM^ 
man.  Ths  rsal  satate  operator  ha  land  u 
sell.  The  banks  have  mortgages  whleh  Ita* 
are  anxious  to  have  rescued.  The  arcbttM 
has  plans  for  sale.  There  are  bulling  ^g^ 
tracte  to  be  awarded.  The  Inhabltaats  e( 
the  slunu  are  tiunbllng  over  thnmselne  to 
get  into  the  developments,  which  — «tsrn  f^^ 
there  will  not  oiUy  be  the  usual  Jota  to 
those  In  control  to  give  out.  tout  apart«i^ 
aa  wen.  -■— •— 

"This  last  plum  is  a  new  brand  of  pekt. 
leal  fruit  which  has  enormous  prasHilimM 
for  exploitation." 

Auna  calls  attention  to  a  letter  daM 
May  1,  19M.  from  the  Urban  Renewal  M- 
mlnlstratlon  showing  the  ahrlnki^  lo  )mi 
acquired  for  urban  renewal  projects  la  Wm 
dUea     The  letter  says: 

"The  figures  •  •  •  show  the  oompaitaa 
between  actiuU  costs  of  acquiring  land  aai 
the  final  sale  price  to  the  redeveloper.  Mo 
overhead  costs  or  other  expense  has  bea 
Included. 

"The  figiuee: 

"Balthnore,     Md.:      $1,444,156; 
Bhrlnkage  79Jtt  percent. 

•  Jersey  City,  WJ.:  Two  projects— $SMil< 
786:   $8M.000:   ahrlnXage   78.67  pereeat. 

"New  Tork  City:  10  projects— $82,196,471: 
$26402.107;  shrlnkags  68.79  percent. 

"Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Two  projects— $1414.- 
994;    $270,074;   Shrinkage  81.78  percent." 

Congressman  Aixixa  said : 

"Why  the  excessive  drop  In  value  whaa 
raw  land,  strategically  located.  Is  cleared  aaf 
ready  for  uaa?  OenaraUy.  the  availatafilty 
for  a  higher  tiae  should  enhance  the  >«se 
values  sufficiently  to  offset  the  cost." 


RXNKWAL      m      WASHIXOTOir.      DC— TkAMIR 

ConrANT   Bxrrs   Back   Owk   Lams  at  31 
Cxirra   oiv  Doixab 

The  constitutional  case  against  urban  re- 
newal reata  upon  the  argximent  tbat  the 
Oovemment  haa  no  right  to  uaa  its  peaeii 
of  condemnation  to  take  property  from  oae 
private  individual  and  turn  It  over  to  sa- 
other  private  individual. 

This  process — unconstitutional  despite  • 
decision  by  the  Warren  Court  to  the  con- 
trary—has now  been  carried  to  ttt  logical 
conclusion. 

O.  Roy  Chalk,  a  genius  at  con  verting 
"shoestrings-  into  mulUmllllon-doUar  for- 
tunes, sold  a  piece  of  property  to  the  tirtiaa 
renewal  agency  In  Washington  for  89  .A  mil- 
lion. A  factor  In  estabUahlng  this  higl> 
valoaUon  waa  that  the  location  to  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  Capitol.  Chalk  then 
turned  around  and  bought  back  the  site  from 
the  urban  renewal  agency  for  $787,000.  The 
property  waa  still  only  a  stone's  throw  froas 


tba  Capitol,  but  It  shrank  7t  pee<eant  la  vahie 
^Mn  tba  dlffvenea  could  be  unloaded  upon 
the  taxpayer. 

Lossss  of  78  percent  of  the  original  cost 
are  so  typical  of  urban  renewal  that  a  Waah- 
mgton  dally  newspaper  gave  the  Item  only 
s  nmlted  amount  of  apaee  at  bottom  of  page 

6. 

Ethical  consideration.  In  the  days  of  the 
)4«KndarthaIa.  denaaaded.  as  proteoUon 
DfiOnst  graft.  coUualon.  and  favoritism,  that 
sales  of  Oovemment  property  be  made  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Urban  renewal  agencies  are  exempt  from 
that  antiquated  requirement.  They  may 
srMtrarUy  set  the  price  at  which  urban  re- 
nsval  land  shaU  be  sold:  offers  of  higher 
gums  are  disregarded  as  immaterial,  irrele- 
vant and  contemptuous  of  the  dignity  of 
pcgitlcal  planning.  The  winning  bidder  la 
choaen  by  criteria  which  may  be  almoat 
anything  the  planners  conclude  to  be  in  the 
nstlonal  Interest. 

The  wishes  of  the  local  community  carry 
no  weight  whatever  if  they  confUct  with 
those  of  the  Washington  bureaucracy. 

Cbalkli  payment  of  22  percent  of  the 
Oovemment's  acquisition  ooat  la  par  tat  the 
oouzse.  On  a  high  percentage  of  urban 
tsaewal  eales,  the  agenclee  aell  property  for 
aO  to  29  percent  of  what  was  paid.  Why 
ibould  the  bureaucrats  try  to  get  more? 
The  money  being  given  away  comes  from  the 
taxpayer,  and  he — think  the  planners — 
doesnt  seem  to  care  enough  to  cause  trouble. 
In  the  case  we  az«  discussing,  the  $787,000 
price  was  fixed  In  advance.  The  bidding 
was  confined  to  the  preeentatlon  of  develop- 
ment plana. 

lb  quote  one  observer  of  the  Washington 
tiansactlon:  "The  winner  obviously  was  to 
be  the  one  who  would  submit  the  prettiest 
pletore  of  what  would  fit  the  whim  of  the 
oeatrallaed  planners." 

Cbalk's  D.C.  Tranait  System,  Inc..  was  one  ^ 
of  16  flrma  submitting  architectural  de- 
slgnB.  BIB  proposal  was  for  a  oomblned 
^artBMBt  and  rowhonse  development  to 
cost  $8  mimon.  He  submitted  "the  purtTest 
pltehoras.'* 

Ifbw  he  will  build  and  own  a  property 
wblch  should  add  several  millions  to  the 
Cbalk  fortune. 

The  significance  of  this  tale  Is  that  to- 
morrow^ Horatio  Algers  win  be  thoee  who 
nadantand,  "How  Tb  Make  a  MlUlon  With- 
out Half  Trying.-  The  secret  U  to  ferret 
out  the  get-rlch-quick  poaalblllUea  of  the 
vaUare  staU.  Four  rules  must  be  followed: 
Bute  No.  1:  Play  baU  with  the  powers  that 
be. 

Bale  No.  2:  Know  who  are  who  and  what 
ttwywaat. 

••leal$oa.Sand4:  XT  yon  can  t  figure  these 
t«  ralaa  out  for  youraalf,  put  on  a  dunee 
oap  and  go  atand  In  the  oornar. 
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of  compulscry  eollaetlvlam  In  the  XTnlted 
Btatoa.  Hare  auky  be  fouad.  ••  la  Bast 
Oenaany.  proof  that  coUactlvina  doaa  not 
work. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Tactical  Patrol 
^oroe  waa  flret  Instituted  by  FoUee  OOm- 
nklaakmer  Kennedy,  Ita  purpoaa  waa  to  aand 
Into  ths  "rougher"  areaa  a  roop  of  t-tooi. 
Judo-tralnad  oops  to  suppress  erlne.  Today. 
as  a  member  of  "Kennedy's  Conunandoa," 
I  can  attest  that  there  are  few  neighborhoods 
that  haven't  required  oiu-  services.  In  other 
words,  there  are  few  "decent"  residential 
areas  left  in  New  Tork. 


roKMxa  COP 

The  transformation  of  attractive  neighbor- 
hoods into  crime-ridden  Jungles  la  largely 
the  result  of  political  actions  along  aoclallstlc 
llnee.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  thla  leaning 
toward  socialism  comes  unconsdoualy  or 
fran  forgivable  mistakea. 

For  example,  during  the  recent  New  York 
mayoralty  campaign  a  spokesman  for  Robert 
Wagner  boasted.  "There  are  more  people  in 
New  Tork  City  Uvlng  in  pubUc  housing  than 
the  entire  population  of  New  Baven.  Conn." 
What  a  thing  to  boast  about  when  It  can  be 

demonstrated    that    pubUc    hoiadng apart 

from  being  morally  wrong— Is  eoonomleaUy 
uneound.  Stated  simply,  it  Just  doeent 
work. 

The  hvunanltarlan  planners  can  see  the 
housing  projecta  they  have  built  with  tax- 
payers' money,  and  imagine  how  noble  they 
are  to  have  provided  apartmenta  for  people 
who  could  not  afford  them.  But  what  they 
do  not  see  In  their  hUndnaaa  Is  the  uabought 
milk  and  children's  shoes  and  clothing  and 
better  apartmenta  that  could  otherwise  have 
been  afforded  by  the  people  from  whom  the 
taxea  were  taken.  For  every  dollar's  worth 
of  "good"  political  planners  do.  there  Is  at 
least  a  dollar's  worth  of  harm. 

The  only  way  In  whkdi  polltlelans  caa 
raise  the  level  of  livlag  of  thoee  who  occupy 
theee  projecta  U  to  lower  the  level  of  living 
of  the  famlltaa  who  are  struggling  to  stay  out 
of  ithem.  Any  new  tax  burdens  on  such 
famlllaa  reduce  their  chanoea  of  ataylng  in- 
dependent, and  may  thus  force  them  into  a 
project. 

U  that  what  the  planners  want?  WeU. 
bear  in  mlad  the  poUtleal  power  that  Is  In- 
herent In  building  projects,  and  remember 
that  the  numbers  of  people  thus  "aided" 
are  now  the  source  of  arrogant  boasto  by 
pcdltlclans.  Who  coukl  daia  vote  hhnaelf 
out  of  his  own  home  or  apartment?  There 
are  so  many  New  Yorkers  living  in  pubUc 
housing  that  no  New  Tork  poUtidan  dares 
oppose  it — and  hope  to  get  elected. 

n  there  U  a  salvage  value  la  the  New  Tork 
altuatton.  perhaps  It  Is  for  others  to  obaerve 
and  leam  that  poUtleal  "glfta"  are  a  elub 
with  which  voters  may  be  beaten  Into  line. 


Aw    OnODS    OOMrABtSON 

<^borB  T.  Boyd.  Houalng  Division  Chief  of 
the  US.  Agency  for  InternaUonal  Develop- 
ment, commenting  on  Russta's  poor  housing 
""j^tiops  at  a  raaltora'  convention,  said: 

"I  take  graat  pteaaura  la  p"«"tl"g  out  to 
Ooaununlst  delegates  at  InternaUonal  meet- 
ings ••  •  that  la  the  United  Statee  our 
puWlc  housing  la  far  more  conalstent  with  the 
^tedples  of  Marxism  than  theirs  In  Russta." 

A  Cor's-Erx  Vnrw  or  Nxw  Yoax  Cnrr 
(By  Jack  Morano) 

As  one  poUoaman  to  another,  a  New  York 
aty  Bousing  Authority  oOoer  once  told  me 
of  a  standing  Joke  la  his  circle.  "Soon."  said 
■JuT*?  "•*  '^°'^  "^  *>•  ona  big  hotising 
P«Wt.  and  the  regutar  police  department 
I™  o«ooine  Juat  another  braach  of  the 
*""hjg  Aathotlty.'' 

A  Joke.  than,  hat  tonr  New  Tork  City  with 
™»  a  you  wtata  to  aae  the  lavrttabla  fesulta 


TRBTT-rouaSTATH  Pat  Mobs  Tbah  Tamt 
RacBZTi  voB  Ubbam  Bbmbwai, 

States  paying  more  than  they  receive  are 
>a  fpUows:  Washington.  Oregon.  California. 
Idaao,  Nevada.  Montana.  Utah.  Artaona  Wy- 
oming. Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Worth  Dakota 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma! 
■*"»n««>ta,  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Wisconsin  mi- 
nota.  lOsslsslppt.  Indiana.  Michigan.  Ohio. 
West  Vh-glnta.  Maine.  New  Hampahh«,  Ver- 
moat.  North  Carolina,  South  CaroUaa  and 
Florida.  ■ 

States  paying  isas  than  they  receive  an  aa 
follows:  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Missouri. 
Arfcaaaaa.  Kaatuoky.  Vlrgiala.  Teaaeaaee.' 
Alabama,  and  Oeorgta. 

These  Statee  are  compUed  from  the  Octo- 
ber 6,  19«2,  issue  of  the  CoNcxxaaioMAi. 
RacoBo. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  study 
on  urbem  renewal  to  the  attcntton  of  my 
oolleacues  and  hope  that  Uaey  wUl  taks 


the  time  to  look  into  it.  I  ahaD  be  back 
on  the  floor  of  the  Bomt  at  a  later  date 
to  answer  any  questiong  or  criticism  that 
ml|^  belereled  in  this  area. 

B£r.  CDBTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  AZ/3ER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTCS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  first  and  also 
commend  to  my  colleagaes  the  stady  that 
our  colleague.  Mr.  Aixn.  has  conducted 
in  this  area,  and  point  oat  the  fact  that 
before  he  came  to  the  Congress  he  was 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

The  gentleman  has  on  other  occasions 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  to  expound 
upon  and  glre  us  the  benefit  of  the  very 
careful  studies  that  he  has  made  into  this 
important  fleld.  This  represents  a  great 
deal  of  efiTort  and  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  gone  into  this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  need  not  be  a  parti- 
san matter.  In  fact.  I  think  it  is  serious 
enoui.h  and  to  the  extent  that  it  can 
be  kept  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  and  it 
should  be. 

We  have  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currtticy,  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
RAOfs}.  and  it  is  my  reeePectten  tihac  Uie 
ranlclng  Republican  is  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wxbball].  which 
Is  now  going  into  this  Question  of  the 
urban  renewal  aspects  and  pnldic  hous- 
ing as  well  as  other  points  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  made  here 
today. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  would  do 
well  to  take  this  study  that  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Tttas,  has  pre- 
sented, and  the  previous  studies,  and 
look  this  over  and  have  their  staffs  go 
over  them  in  detail. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  fine  woric  on  a  very 
important  subject  facing  the  people  of 
this  country  today. 

Mr.  ALQER.  1  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  I  want  to  make  it  very 
plain  that  I  will  stand  ready  to  provide 
any  of  the  material  I  have  collected  on 
this  subject  over  a  number  of  years,  in- 
cluding four  major  presentations  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  by 
saying  what  the  gentleman  fr<«n  Mis- 
somi  [Mr.  Curtis]  has  said  so  well  at 
other  times  on  this  sidiject,  and  others 
and  that  is  this:  that  just  because  I  am' 
against  Federal  money  gobig  into  this 
program  does  not  mean  I  am  against  ur- 
ban renewal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
city  of  Dallas  we  have  some  sksrserapers 
and  other  buildings  going  up  that  repre- 
sent the  finest  type  of  urban  renewal 
effort  I  have  se«i  anywha«.  I  think  we 
are  Uie  second  city  in  the  Nation  in  that 
regard.  Every  bit  of  it  Is  urban  renewal 
with  private  funds. 

Mr.  I^^eaker.  additional  eiUes  can  do 
this  which  are  now  taking  TMeral 
numey.  It  will  be  my  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  the  investigation  and  other 
^orts  which  will  go  into  this  matter 
that  many  of  tfae  dtte  wUl  see  fit  to 
dean  up  their  own  back  yard  and  not 
ask  anyone  elae  to  pay  part  of  that  ex- 
pense, and  at  the  same  time  not  have  to 
clean  up  otber  eitlea. 
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THX  ADVANTAOES  OP  A  NUCLEAB 
rWBT  BAN  TRBATT 

The  SPEAKER  firo  tempore  (Mr. 
LzBONATz) .  Under  prevlout  wder  of  Um 
House,  the  Rentleman  from  Wiwonstn 
[Mr.  Rcuaa]  Is  reoocnised  for  tO  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
principle  of  disarmament  is  under  at- 
tack. The  administration's  proposals  at 
Geneva  are  criticized  as  "inadequate  and 
dangerous."  It  is  suggested  that  the 
representatives  of  our  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  are  about  to  be 
hoodwinked  by  the  Soviets. 

I  rise  to  reaffirm  my  belief  that  dis- 
armament negotiations  must  be  contin- 
ued. TbiM  House,  in  September  1961. 
voted  253  to  50  to  set  up  an  Anns  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  The  dedi- 
cated omcials  who  have  been  assigned  to 
this  Agency  are  faithfully  canring  out 
the  will  of  Congress.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple of  September  1961  has  changed,  and 
that  we  now  oppose  the  work  of  dis- 
armament. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Members 
on  the  Democratic  side  supported  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  efforts  toward  con- 
trolled disarmament.  Republican  Mem- 
bers supported  President  Kennedy's 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
CoDcern  over  the  threat  of  world  destruc- 
tion is  certainly  not  the  monopoly  of 
either  party. 

Last  week  a  small  but  optimistic  step 
forward  was  taken.  Our  disarmament 
negotiators  at  Geneva  many  months  ago 
proposed  setting  up  a  "hot  line"  of  com- 
munication between  Washington  and 
Moscow,  that  both  sides  might  know 
what  was  in  the  other's  mind  as  the 
brink  was  approached.  Last  week  the 
Russians  at  Geneva  accepted  our  pro- 
posal, and  the  details  are  now  being 
worked  out  for  a  Pentagon-Kremlin  line 
of  commimlcation.  It  will  no  doubt  be 
said  against  the  proposal  that  we  "gave 
something."  But  I  would  point  out  that 
wi  also  "got  somethiitg" — a  chance  to 
avoid  blowing  up  the  world.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  is  a  chance  worth  taking. 

Meanwhile,  the  test  ban  negotiations 
at  Geneva  continue.  The  United  States 
has  asked  for  seven  inspections  on  Soviet 
soil  each  year,  while  the  Russians  refuse 
to  allow  more  than  three.  The  chances 
of  reaching  an  accord  do  not  ap{}ear  at 
all  good.  But  the  question  is  whether 
we  should  hamstring  our  own  negotiators 
by  violent  and  unreasonable  criticism  of 
our  own  bargaining  position. 

President  Kennedy,  at  his  news  con- 
ference on  March  21,  said: 

I  am  haiinted  by  the  feeling  that  by  1970. 
unleaa  we  are  successful.  Uiere  may  be  10 
nuclear  powers  Instead  of  4  and  by  1075. 
16  or  30. 

The  President  was  referring  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  nuclear  test  ban 
negotiations. 

Every  thinking  person  in  the  United 
States  today  should  share  this  feeling 
with  the  President.  Unless  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  placing  some  restramts  on 
tlie  nuclear  arms  race,  the  spiral  will 
not  only  continue  upward,  but  It  will 
^read  outward  to  emtarace  more  and 
more  areas  of  the  world.     Eaeh  addi- 


Uonal  coHitry  that  enters  the  race  in 
earnest,  and  seeks  to  aoioire  Its  own  xm- 
clear  weapons,  subtracts  from  our  own 
national  seciurity.  President  Keimedy 
spoke  for  all  of  us  when  he  expressed 
concern  for  our  future  security  should 
the  development  and  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  weapons  technology  con- 
tinue. 

We  have  heard  voices  raised  in  warn- 
ing alxMit  the  rlslcs  to  our  national  se- 
curity that  an  agreement  with  the  So- 
viet Union  to  stop  further  nuclear  testing 
would  entail.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  risks  in  any  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  But  before  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  cowed  into  inaction  by  talk  of  the 
risks  tnvQlxed-is^  a  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  we  must  face  squarely  the 
risks  inherent  in  a  future  without  a 
treaty. 

On  the  basis  of  man's  previous  experi- 
ence, we  can  more  confidently  predict 
what  will  happen  with  continued  unlim- 
ited nuclear  testing  than  without.  With 
contlnoad  testing  and  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  across  the  face  of  the 
earth,  we  can  confidently  predict  a  nu- 
clear disaster  at  some  point  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  exact  dimensions  of  the 
disaster  and  the  precise  time  at  which 
it  will  occur  are  impossible  to  predict. 
But  the  fact  that  a  nuclear  holocaust 
would  consume  a  large  portion  of  the 
world,  and  certainly  what  we  like  to  call 
Western  civilisation,  should  be  clear  to 
anyone  with  even  a  vague  notion  of  the 
destructive  forces  that  are  contained  in 
our  nuclear  stockpiles. 

If  we  assume  the  risks  of  a  nuclear  test 
ban,  and  are  successful  in  taking  this 
small  step  toward  leveling  off  the  arms 
race  the  future  wotild  still  be  imcertain. 
We  carmot  precisely  envisage  a  future 
in  which  nations  finally  learn  to  exercise 
self-restraint  on  their  predatory  in- 
stincts. We  have  had  no  experience  In 
such  an  International  environment.  But 
I  would  Infinitely  prefer  some  of  the 
uncertainties  involved  in  a  nuclear  test 
ban  to  the  certainty  of  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  weapons  technol- 
ogy without  a  test  ban. 

Not  only  would  a  nuclear  test  ban  have 
advantages  for  us  in  slowing  the  spremd 
of  nuclear  weapons  around  the  world. 
Such  a  step  would  also  have  advantages 
in  our  bilateral  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  first  place,  according  to 
the  President's  key  national  security  ad- 
visers, we  are  at  present  confident  In  our 
nuclear  capabilities.  According  to  Di- 
rector William  Poster  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  re- 
sponsible officials  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  nuclear  test  ban  would  pre- 
serve our  present  nuclear  advantages  for 
longer  than  if  testing  continues.  There- 
fore, the  administration  believes  that 
a  nuclear  test  ban  at  this  time  would  be 
to  our  own  military  advantage. 

But  a  nuclear  test  ban  would  have 
more  significance  than  a  purely  military 
one.  Indeed,  a  nuclear  test  ban  may 
have  more  value  as  a  symbolic  first  step 
toward  two  important  and  interrelated 
goals — control  over  the  arms  race,  and 
convincing  the  Soviets  that  the  road  to 
productive  rather  than  destructive  co- 
existence must  be  an  open  one.    Secre- 
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tary  of  State  Rusk  has  repeatedly  «». 
phastzed  to  the  world  that  dlsirauu^* 
and  secrecy  are  Incompatible  Oneof 
test  ban's  most  important  advantSM  t! 
us,  therefore,  would  be  the  opporSStj2 
it  would  create  for  lu  to  show  the  SonaU 
that  effective  inspection  and  tsfAoo^ 
are  not  equivalent,  and  for  them  tooon 
vlnce  us  that  their  interest  In  disarnu^ 
ment  runs  deeper  than  mere  propacuwi^ 
sloganeering. 

Today's  great  papal  encyclical 
"Pacem  in  Terris"  rightly  says  thatdS- 
armament  depends  upon  mutual 
This  a  test  ban  can  help  to 
The  encyclical  says: 

It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  note  ths 
enormous  stocks  of  armamenU  that  hsn 
been  and  stlU  are  belnf  made  In  mors  aeo. 
nomlcally  developed  countries,  with  a  VMt 
outlay  of  intellectual  and  •conomle  m. 
Bourcee.  •  •  • 

Justice,  then,  right,  reason  and  htiaua. 
Ity  urgently  demand  that  the  ansa  raei 
should  cease:  that  the  stockpUe  which  extsti 
in  various  countries  should  be  redoosd 
equally  and  simultaneously  by  the  partlii 
concerned:  That  nuclear  weapons  should  t» 
banned:  and  that  a  general  agrewaent 
should  eventiuOly  be  reached  about  ptogrm- 
slve  disarmament  and  an  eifectlTe  method  of 
control. 

All  must  realize  that  there  Is  no  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  building  up  of  anas- 
ments.  nor  of  reducing  the  present  stocks, 
nor,  still  less,  of  abolishing  them  altogetbtr, 
unless  the  process  Is  complete  and  thocoi^' 
and  unless  it  proceeds  from  Inner  oonflo- 
tlon:  Unless,  that  Is.  everyone  sincerely  co- 
operates to  banish  the  fear  and  *nw<4^^ 
expectation  of  war  with  which  men  are  op- 
pressed. 

Not  only  can  It  happen  but  it  actuany 
does  happen  that  the  advantages  and  ooa- 
venlencee  which  nations  strive  to  aoquln  tor 
themselves  become  objects  of  oonteDttat; 
nevertheless,  the  resulting  dlsagresoMDti 
must  be  settled,  not  by  foroe,  nor  bjr  dsoMI 
or  trickery,  but  rather  In  the  only  "»»«««»^ 
which  is  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  man,  that 
Is.  by  a  mutual  asseesment  of  the  rsasow 
on  both  Bides  of  the  dispute,  by  a  milwi 
and  objective  Investigation  of  the  sltuatlaa. 
and  by  an  equitable  reconciliation  a<  dtf- 
ferenoee  of  (pinion. 

Finally,  a  nuclear  test  ban  would  slop 
the  further  pollution  of  the  atmosphers 
with  radioactive  debris  by  the  nuetosr 
powers.  We  should  remember  that  this 
atmosphere  is  shared  by  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  powers  alike.  Although  tht 
dangers  to  ourselves  and  future  genen- 
tions  from  radioactive  fallout  cannot  be 
accurately  assessed,  there  Is  agreement 
in  the  scientific  community  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  background  radia- 
tion is  harmful. 

We  should  not  overemphasise  the  im- 
portance of  these  advantages,  however. 
A  nuclear  test  ban  will  not  restrict  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  or  of  nu- 
clear delivery  vehicles.  It  will  not  InhiUt 
countries  which  refuse  to  become  parties 
to  the  treaty  from  achieving  nuclear 
weapons  of  their  own.  But  a  nuclear 
test  ban  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. It  would  constitute  a  mutual 
restralt  on  the  part  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  treaty.  Having  taken  this  first  step, 
other  more  substantial  steps  might  fol- 
low more  easily.  In  balancing  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  against  the  risks  of  pos^- 
ble  Soviet  gains  from  undetected  testing 
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or  a  sudden  atarogation  of  the  treaty,  the 
-PfUa  tip  dedstvely  in  favor  of  tlie  ad- 
oynlstratlon's  test  ban  proposals.  Tbeae 
proposals  provide  a  aoond  and  safe- 
guartied  basis  for  oontlnulng  negotia- 
tions toward  an  agreement  which  would 
l)e  tn  the  mtcreet  of  all  humanity. 

The  President,  and  his  Arras  Control 
god  Disarmament  Agency,  deserve  every 
effort  of  our  American  people  and  of  tlieir 
rdiresentatives  here. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  foUowing  my  re- 
inarks,  the  remarks  ot  the  gentleman 
fitsn  Illinois  [Mr.  Puccl  and  the  gentle- 
man troBd  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
be  included  in  the  Ricou. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LBosiaTi).     Without  obiecUon.  it  is  so 


There  was  no  objection. 

Ifr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Pebru- 
aiy  4. 1993,  the  President  of  the  United 
Ststa  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  UJS. 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Thto  report  describes  the  activities  of  the 
Afcney  during  the  calendar  year  1982. 

As  this  report  sets  forth  in  its  intro- 
ductkm: 

The  Agency  and  Its  role  remains  unique  as 
an  lastrumentallty  of  government  which  Is 
devoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  arms  con- 
trol tjoA  disarmament.  It  is  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  world  at 
peace — a  world  in  which  the  use  of  force  has 
bssa  sobordlnatad  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
Intaraatkaai  adjustments  are  peaceably 
achieved. 

This.  Indeed,  la  a  unique  organization. 
As  the  report  further  points  out : 

It  was  brought  Into  existence  by  the  Con- 
gress in  tbe  belief  that  arms  control  and 
disarmament  measures  can  be  acceptable  al- 
ternatives to  a  continued  anna  buildup.  Its 
efforts  are  directed  toward  promoting  the 
relaxation  of  tensions  and  farthering  peace. 
Tct,  H  seeks  thsM  alternatives  without  in  any 
way  Jeofwrdlclng  the  Nation's  security  in- 


For  nearly  5  years  and  under  two  ad- 
■inistraitons.  the  United  States  has 
been  attempting  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  an  effective  and 
adequate  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  The 
5  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  ques- 
tion is  ample  demonstration  of  our 
country's  desire  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  halting  nuclear  weapon  tests.  Row- 
ever,  we  have  not  yet  reached  agreement 
and  one  of  the  major  obstacles  has  been 
our  inability  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  effective  means  of 
verifying  the  fact  that  both  sides  will 
honor  their  obligations.  Soviet  hitran- 
sigence  on  this  issue  is  one  of  the  major 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  agree- 
ment Based  upon  their  prior  conduct, 
it  would  be  foolhardy  for  us  to  depend 
upon  trust  in  assuring  that  the  Soviet 
C3ovemment  is  compljrlng  with  the  terms 
of  any  treaty  we  may  sign.  Where  issues 
ot  national  seciulty  are  involved,  as  they 
would  be  in  a  nuclear  test  ban,  we  must 
insist  upon  an  effective  means  of  verify- 
ioc  the  fact  that  the  other  parUee  to  a 
treaty  are  living  up  to  their  obligations. 

When  the  Oongreas  passed  legislation 
creating  the  UB.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 


Ag9ney.  it  did  so  in  recogni- 

doa  d  the  extreme  importanoe  arms 
control  and  disarmament  must  play  in 
the  modem  world.  It  did  so  in  recogni- 
tion that  these  subjects  were  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  part- 
time  individuals  or  persons  encumbered 
by  other  responsibilities  and  duties. 

We  in  the  Congress  established  this 
unique  Agency  in  order  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  draw  upon  the  advice  of  full- 
time  professional  experts.  Accordingly, 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  designated  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  President  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament  matters.  The  Director 
of  the  Ag^cy  has  primary  responsibility 
within  the  Government  and  is  required 
to  coordinate  U.S.  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  that  we  have 
Individuals  in  tills  country  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  their  Government  and  who 
serve  in  an  agency  such  as  this,  whose 
re^iMnsIbilitles  are  so  great.  At  times 
their  motives  may  be  questioned:  their 
work  criticized.  At  times  their  objectives 
may  seem  Utopian  and  doooied  to  fail- 
ure. Nevertheless,  theee  dedicated  men 
and  women,  strong  in  thrfr  belief  in 
American  principles,  continue  to  apply 
themselves  to  their  dedicated  work. 

I  join  with  the  many  infomed  Amer- 
icans who  know  the  true  vahie  of  their 
work,  in  saluting  the  men  and  wcnnen  in 
doing  what  they  can  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  carrying  the  very,  very  heavy 
burdens  of  his  office  in  the  important 
area  of  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  no  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  will 
be  absolutely  foolproof.  No  matter  how 
perfect  our  means  of  detection  and  iden- 
tification become  there  will  always  re- 
main an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
inspection  system.  But  conceding  this 
to  be  the  case,  it  would  be  foolish  to 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  any  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  would  place  our  national 
security  in  Jeopardy.  The  crucial  Issues 
are,  first,  the  likelihood  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  try  to  cheat,  and  second. 
the  significance  of  the  gains  which  the 
Soviets  might  achieve  by  clandestine 
testing  which  might  escape  delation. 

Based  on  its  previous  conduct,  we 
would  be  foolhardy  to  rely  on  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  honor  its 
treaty  obligations.  Tbe  Soviet  offensive 
missile  buildup  in  Cuba  at  the  very  time 
tbe  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  was  at  the 
White  House  giving  assurances  to  the 
contrary  to  President  Kennedy  is  but  one 
recent  example  of  a  long  history  of  Soviet 
perfidy.  However,  under  our  nuclear 
test  ban  proposals  we  would  not  be  tak- 
ing tiie  Soviet  word  on  faith.  The  veri- 
fication system,  which  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  test  ban  position,  would  not 
only  provide  us  with  assurance  that  the 
Soviets  were  adhering  to  the  treaty,  but 
the  very  fact  that  the  Soviets  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  verification  measures 
which  we  propose  would  be  evidence  of 
an  intent  on  their  part,  at  least  at  the 
oiitaet.  to  live  up  to  tbe  treaty.  This  Is 
the  probable  situation  because,  wlille  we 
would  never  be  absolutely  sure  of  detect- 
ing all  clandestine  tests  of  low  srield.  the 
Soviets  could  never  be  abeolutely  sure 


that  any  clandestine  test  would  escape 
detection  by  seismic  or  other  means. 
Therefore,  in  agreeing  to  our  proposals  in 
the  first  place,  the  Soviets  would  proba- 
bly intend  to  adhere  to  the  agreement. 

However,  we  still  should  not  assume 
that  this  would-  be  the  case.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  Soviet  conduct  after  the 
treaty  would  have  been  in  force  for  some 
period  of  time.  Therefore,  we  nmst  care- 
fully weigh  the  significance  of  possible 
gains  the  Soviets  might  achieve  assum- 
ing clandestine  tests  were  carried  out 
In  this  connection,  critics  of  tbe  test  Ha" 
have  been  quick  to  exaggerate. 

Clandestine  testing  of  large-yield 
strategic  weapons  would  clearly  not  be 
possible.  It  is  agreed  by  proponents  and 
opponents  of  Uie  test  ban  that  the  po- 
tential violator  would  be  confined  to  rel- 
atively low  yields.  Three  kllotons  was 
a  figure  used  recently  in  technical  hear- 
ings before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  developments  in  the 
means  of  detection  and  identification  of 
nuclear  explosions — Project  Vela. 

Three  kllotons  is  not  an  absolute 
threshold  of  detectabHity  below  which 
testing  could  be  carried  on  with  im- 
punity. It  is  a  relatively  uncertain  and 
ragged  threshold  of  detection  by  seismic 
means  alone. 

However,  assuming  that  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  conduct  a  series  of  low- 
yield  nuclear  tests  underground,  what 
would  be  the  military  consequences? 

The  gains  that  can  be  achieved 
through  testing  of  low-yield  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  lugely  confined  to 
tactical  nuclear  weaftaaa.  Test  ban 
critics  have  claimed  that  tremendous  ad- 
vances can  be  made  by  clandestine  test- 
ing in  the  field  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  However,  we  already  have  a 
rather  extensive  and  well-developed  ar- 
senal of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  In 
fact,  it  is  on  the  lower  end  of  the  weap- 
ons spectrum  that  we  believe  we  are 
ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  one  side  has  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  other  side  does  not. 
the  advantage  obviously  lies  with  the 
side  having  these  weapons.  However. 
if  both  sides  have  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, differences  in  quality  <tti<m]<i  make 
very  much  less  difference  in  terms  of 
military  advantage,  particularly  when 
either  side  could  so  easily  use  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  of  its  own  having  a 
larger  yield  to  counter  those  of  lesser 
more  efficient  yield  developed  clandes- 
tinely by  the  other  side.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  concluded  by  high  oflicials  of 
the  Defense  Depaitment  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  sitigle  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  development  in  sight,  nor  any 
combination  of  developments,  which 
would  tilt  the  balance  in  a  limited  war 
in  favor  of  the  side  possessing  it. 

Critics  of  our  nuclear  test  ban  position 
have  also  made  unsupported  claims 
about  the  effects  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  would  have  on  the  development 
of  an  antiballistic  missile  defense.  The 
development  of  an  effective  missile  de- 
fense by  one  side  alone  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  reqMnsible  offlcials  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  sabstantially 
alter  the  present  strategic  balance  ia 
favor  of  the  side  achieving  it.  Many 
believe,  however,  that  in  the  missile. 
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antimissile  race  the  offense  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  far  ahead  of  the  defense 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  A  nuclear 
test  ban  would  deny  to  both  sides  the 
opportimlty  to  gain  much  of  the  infor- 
mation about  weapons  effects  which 
would  be  an  important  contribution  to 
the  development  of  an  antimissile  capa- 
bility. 

However,  the  development  of  such  a 
capability  is  not  primarily  dependent  on 
further  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Therefore,  the  critics  of  our  test  ban 
proposals  who  have  injected  this  issue 
into  the  discussion  would  seem  to  be 
interested  in  creating  more  smoke  than 
fire.  It  is  clear  that  the  type  of  low- 
3rleld  imdergroxmd  nuclear  testing  which 
might  possibly  escape  detection  would  be 
unsuitable  for  the  development  of  an 
antimissile  defense  capability  by  either 
side. 

Having  thus  examined  the  possible 
gains  which  might  be  achieved  by  low- 
yield  underground  testing  which  might 
escape  detection,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  this  possibility  would  not  be  worth 
the  substantial  risks  of  detection  that 
violation  of  the  treaty  would  entaU. 

liCuch  of  what  test  ban  critics  have 
claimed  can  be  done  "below  the  thresh- 
old" must  therefore  be  discounted  as 
little  more  than  pufBng. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  most  pleased  to  join  with  my  dls- 
tingiiished  colleagrue,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Representative  Hxnkt  Rkuss, 
and  others  on  this  day  to  express  our 
concern  over  the  arms  race  and  our  sup- 
port for  the  Arms  Control  and  Oisarma- 
ment  Agency.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  so  often  given  voice  to  the 
hopes  of  many  millions  of  Americans. 

Many  of  us  here  today  Joined  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  create  the  Agency  in 
19<J1.  Many  of  us  have  followed  its  ac- 
tivities with  interest.  Last  August  3,  18 
House  Members,  including  nurself ,  wrote 
to  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  again 
renew  our  support  for  the  Agency. 

In  our  joint  letter,  we  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent: 

We  intend  to  support  your  request  for  the 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
made  to  Congresa  this  year.  But  we  suapeet 
the  task  of  ending  the  meet  dangeroua  and 
coetly  arms  race  In  human  history  will  re- 
quire even  more  In  terma  of  dollars  and  hu- 
man energy,  imagination,  and  talent.  We, 
therefore,  hope  that  the  DUarmament  Agency 
will  request  additional  fiinda  for  Ita  program 
next  year  with  speclflc  emphasis  on  an  ex- 
panded research  program  and  a  larger  public 
affairs  program  to  acquaint  citizens  with 
basic  Information  on  dlaarmament. 

Concerning  the  reaearch  program,  we 
recommend  that  there  he  much  greater  em- 
phasis on  the  economic,  political,  legal,  so- 
cial, psychological  •  •  •  factors  related  to 
the  prevention  of  war.  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 31(1)  of  the  act. 

We  also  hope  that  the  Dlaarmament 
Agency  will  assert  more  acUre  laadexship 
within  the  ezeeutlT*  branch  on  disarma- 
ment, and  win  view  Its  mandate  as  one  of 
exploring  creative  and  imaginative  new  ap- 
proaches. The  Agency  should  take  the  laad 
In  developing  altematlires  to  the  present 
splraliDg  arms  race  in  which  you  aald  at  tiM 


was   written 


imitad   Nations,    "a   nation^ 
well  be  shrtnklni  even  as  Its 

As  I   said— that  letter 
almost  9  months  ago. 

Just  recently  I  and  others  introduced 
legislatton  to  lift  the  ceiling  of  the  $10 
million  appropriation  placed  upon  the 
Agency  whose  funds  to  date  have  neared 
that  mark.  We  did  this  in  order  to  as- 
sist the  Agency  in  its  valuable  work. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  the 
gentleman  from  ^Hsconsin  asked  for 
special  time  to  discuss  this  today  because 
the  afternoon  new^apers  carry  gen- 
erous excerpts  from  an  inspiring  ency- 
clical titled  "Pacem  in  Terris" — "Peace 
on  Earth" — issued  by  Pope  John  23d. 
The  encyclical.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  a  mag- 
nificent document  that  I  am  certain  will 
win  wide  acceptance  throughout  this 
strife-torn  world  among  pe<H?les  no  mat- 
ter what  their  religious  faith,  although 
I  am  proud  of  my  Protestant  affiliation, 
the  encyclical  is  the  great  tradition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  its 
concern  for  the  material  and  spiritual 
circumstances  of  man. 

In  the  English  translations  issued  by 
the  Vatican  press  ofBce  the  Pope  calls 
for  "progressive  disarmament  and  an 
effective  method  of  control."  Pope  John 
justly  warns  that  the  "conflagration"  of 
war  "may  be  set  off  by  some  uncontrol- 
lable and  unexpected  chance."  In  keep- 
ing with  this  view,  the  Pope  said: 

Bven  though  the  monstrous  power  of  mod- 
em weapons  acts  as  a  deterrent.  It  la  to  be 
feared  that  the  mere  continuance  of  nuclear 
tests,  undertaken  with  war  in  mind,  will 
have  fatal  consequences  for  life  on  the  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  papal  encjrcllcal 
be  placed  in  the  Rbcoko  at  this  point  as 
well  as  an  excellent  and  thought-pro- 
voking speech  enUUed  "Myths  About  Dto- 
armament"  by  Joseph  O.  Hanson,  Jr.,  na- 
tional security  affairs  adviser  with  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

Bhctcucai.  of  Pops  Jomm  3tv 
AMMa  BTTmonr  noticsd 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  note  the 
enormous  stock  of  annaments  that  have 
been  and  stlU  are  being  made  In  more  eco- 
nomically developed  countries,  with  a  vast 
outlay  of  InteUectual  and  economic 
resource*.  And  so  It  happena  that,  while 
the  people  of  these  countries  are  loaded  with 
heavy  burdens,  other  countries  as  a  resxilt 
are  deprived  of  the  collaboration  they  need 
in  order  to  make  economic  and  social 
progress. 

The  production  of  arms  is  allegedly  justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  In  present-day  con- 
ditions peace  cannot  be  preserved  without 
an  equal  balance  of  armaments.  And  so. 
If  one  country  Increases  Its  armaments, 
others  feel  the  need  to  do  the  same,  and  if 
one  country  Is  equipped  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons, other  countries  must  produce  their  own 
equally  destructive. 

Consequently  people  Uve  In  conetaat  fear 
lest  the  storm  that  every  moment  threatens 
should  break  upon  them  with  dreadful 
violence.  And  with  good  reason,  for  the  arms 
of  war  are  ready  at  hand.  Kven  though  It 
U  difficult  to  beUeve  that  anyone  would 
deliberately  take  the  responslbtllty  for  the 
appalUng  destruction  and  sorrow  that  war 
would  bring  in  its  train,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  conflagration  may  be  set  off  by  some 
IncontroUable  and  unexpected  chanje.  And 
one  must  bear  In  mind  that,  even  though  the 
monstrous  power  of  modem  weapons  sets  as 


sacolty   may     a  dstarrant. 


U  is  to  be  f aared  that  the  -- 
oontmuanee  of   nuclear  •— *-    — 7"  ■"• 
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with  war  In  mind.   wUl  have  fataT 
quenoss  (or  Ufa  on  the  earth. 

CAixa  Foa  Bwo  TO  aacs 
Justice,  Utmn.  rtght  reaaoa  and  hunurn.. 
urgenUy  deotand  that  the  arma  raoes^^ 
cease:  That  the  stockpUea  which  eSi« 
various  countries  should  be  reduced  e^ii, 
and  simultaneously  by  the  parties  cooow^ 
that  nuclear  weapona  should  be  baaasd- sm 
that  a  general  agreement  ahould  m««4L?? 


be  reached  about 


aaxioM 


'"'htQall* 
progressive  dlsarasaMBt 
and  an  effective  method  of  oootnil  •  •  • 
All  must  realise  that  there  U  no  boM  <« 
putting  an  end  to  the  bulUUng  up  oT ^ 
maments.  nor  of  reducing  the  present  sto^ 
nor,  still  leas,  of  abolishing  them  altopttS* 
unless  the  process  Is  complete  and  thoroMll 
and  unless  it  proceeds  (Tom  InnercoDvS 
tlon:  Unless,  that  la.  everyone  slncerelr  a^ 
operates  to  banish  the  fear  and 
expecutlon  of  war  with  which 
oppressed.  If  this  U  to  come  about,  the  r^I 
damental  principle  on  which  our  pnaaat 
peace  depends  must  be  replaced  by  tinntlMi 
which  declares  that  the  true  and  solid 
of  nations  consists  not  in  equaUty  of' 
but  In  mutual  trust  alone.  We  bMlcve  tkst 
this  can  be  broxight  to  pass,  and  «•  eoa* 
aider  that  It  la  something  which  iSMn 
requires,  that  it  la  eminently  dsalraMs  to 
Itself  and  that  It  wUl  prove  to  be  the  i 
of  many  benefits. 

In  the  highest  and  most  authorltatlvt  m 
sembUes.  let  me  give  serious  thought  to  Ok 
problem  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  at  rtia* 
tlons  between  political  communities  oa  « 
world  level :  An  adjustment  founded  on  nm- 
tual  trust,  on  sincerity  In  negotlatloos,  oa 
faithful  fulfillment  of  obligations  »— -Tart. 
Let  them  study  the  problem  untU  they  flai 
that  point  of  agreement  from  which  It  «in 
be  possible  to  conunence  to  go  forward  to- 
ward accords  that  wlU  be  sincere,  lastlag  sb4 
fruitful. 

aaapscT  poa  maariaa 

But  It  Is  never  sufficiently  repeated  thst 
the  cooperation,  to  which  reference  has  bsM 
made,  should  be  affected  with  the  grsatsU 
respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  countries  bet^ 
developed,  for  these  must  reallae  that  tb^ 
are  primarily  responsible  and  that  they  an 
the  principal  artisans  In  the  promoUon  of 
their  own  economic  development  and  aodsl 
progress. 

It  U  vltaUy  Important  theeaCasa,  that  «ht 
wealthier  state*  la  providing  varied  teas  i( 
assistance  to  the  poorer,  shouki  respect  tbs 
moral  valuea  and  ethnic  charactsrlstles  peea- 
liar  to  each,  and  also  that  they  should  avoM 
any  intention  of  poUtlcal  dotnlnatlon. 

Men  are  becoming  more  and  more  eoa- 
vlnoed  that  disputes  wbleb  arise  betwsM 
states  ahould  not  be  resolved  by  resource  to 
arma,  but  rather  by  negotlatton. 

Werertheless.  unfortunately,  tha  law  $t 
fear  stlU  r*lgns  among  peoplea  and  It  foresi 
them  to  spend  fabulous  sums  for  arms* 
ments:  Not  for  aggression,  they  affirm — tad 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  believing  them — 
but  to  dissuade  others  from  aggreastoa. 

There  Is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  by 
meeting  and  negotiating  men  may  corns  to 
discover  better  the  bonds  that  unite  then 
together,  deriving  from  the  hxunan  natim 
which  they  have  in  common:  And  that  they 
may  alao  come  to  discover  that  one  of  the 
most  profound  requirements  of  their  com- 
mon nattir*  Is  this :  That  between  them  and 
their  respective  peoples  It  Is  not  fear  wbleb 
should  reign  but  love,  a  love  which  tends  to 
express  Itself  In  a  collaboration  that  U  loysL 
manifold  In  form  and  productive  of  many 
beneflta. 


Aa  a  restUt  of  the  far-reaching  changss 
which  have  taken  place  In  the  relations  be- 
tween the  bumaa  famUy.  the  tmtversal  eon- 
mon  good  give*  rt**  to  problems  which  art 


Mmsit*  ^*n  f*^  **^  extrsmely  urgent. 
^ISrir'T  •■  f***""*  seeuHty  and  wortd 
I^LlI  On  the  other  hand  tb*  pubUe  au- 
!^rlUes  of  the  Individual  poUttcal  oommu- 
!^!f^,_pUoed  as  they  are  on  a  footing  of 
aouaUty  one  with  the  other— no  matter  liow 
much  they  multiply  their  meetings  or 
^,xv*o  ^^^  ^^  *°  effort*  to  draw  tip 
ngm  turldlcal  instruments,  they  are  no  longer 
^,^i.w  of  facing  the  taak  of  finding  an 
^Moate  solution  to  the  problems  mentioned 
f]ggr%.  And  this  la  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
good  vlll  or  of  a  aplrlt  of  enterprise,  but  be- 
^at»  of  a  structural  defect  which  hinders 


It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  at  this  his- 
lorieal  moment  the  present  system  of  organl- 
Mtlon  and  the  way  Its  principle  of  authority 
gBvatsa  on  a  world  baala  no  longer  oor- 
jfgpaoA  to  the  objective  requirements  of 
MBlvsrsal  common  good. 

Public  authority  having  worldwide  power 
and  endowed  with  the  proper  means  for  the 
iHrsrt — '  pursuit  of  Its  objective,  which 
IS  the  universal  common  good  In  concrete 
tana,  must  be  set  up  by  common  accord  and 
not  Imposed  by  force. 

Kv«B  though  there  may  be  pronounced  dlf- 
between  pdltloal  oonmtunltlea  as 
tlie  degree  of  their  economic  devel- 
gMMot  and  their  military  power,  they  are 
ag  very  senslUve  as  regards  their  jurldleal 
(quality  and  their  moral  dignity.  For  that 
i(Mon.  they  are  right  in  not  easily  yltfding 
la  obedlenee  to  an  authority  Impoaed  by 
Usee,  or  to  an  authority  In  whose  creation 
they  bad  no  part,  or  to  which  they  them- 
atlv«s  did  not  decide  to  submit  by  con- 
scious and  tt*%  chotoe. 

MOT    IM    POamOM    TO    KAMDLB 

Th»  puMlc  authority  of  the  world  com- 
munity must  tackle  and  solve  problems  of 
SB  soonomlo,  social.  poUtlcal.  or  cultural 
character  which  are  poeed  by  the  universal 
eommon  good.  Tor,  because  of  the  vastnees. 
eomplolty,  and  urgency  of  those  problema, 
the  puMle  authorltle*  of  the  Individual 
slates  sre  not  in  a  position  to  tackle  them 
with  any  hope  of  a  positive  solution. 

The  public  authority  of  the  world  oom- 
Bunlty  Is  not  Intended  to  limit  the  sphere 
o<  action  of  the  public  authority  of  the  in- 
dividual poUUcal  community,  much  leas  to 
take  lis  place.  On  Uie  oontrairy.  It*  purpo*e 
Is  to  create  on  a  world  baala,  an  envlron- 
SMOt  in  which  the  puttUe  authorltle*  of 
MSh  poUttcal  community.  It*  dtlaena,  and 
iMraMdlat*  aasoelattons  can  carry  out  their 
Mks.  fulllll  their  duties  and  exercise  their 
rights  with  greater  security. 

As  Is  known,  the  United  Nations  Organl- 
astion  was  established  on  June  3e.  1B4S.  and 
to  tt  there  were  subaequenUy  added  inter- 
fovcrameatal  agencies  with  extensive  inter- 
national tasks  In  the  eoocMsmlo-eocUl.  eul- 
tural-educatlooal.  and  health  IMda.  Tha 
United  Nations  OrganlzaUon  baa  as  lU  ea- 
tsntlal  purpoee  the  maintenance  and  con- 
nlldaUon  of  peace  between  peoples,  foster- 
ing between  them  friendly  relations,  baaed 
on  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual  respect, 
and  varied  forms  of  cooperation  in  every 
sector  of  htunan  society. 

It  Is  our  aaraest  wlah  that  the  United 
Nations  Organlaatlon — In  Ite  structure  and 
in  Its  means — may  become  ever  more  equal 
to  the  magnitude  and  nobility  of  lU  taska, 
sad  that  the  day  may  oome  when  every 
human  being  wlU  find  therein  an  cffeettve 
■afeguard  for  the  rlghta  which  derive  dl- 
leetly  from  his  dignity  aa  a  pcraon,  and 
which  are  therefore  unlveraal.  Inviolable,  and 
InaUenable  rlghu. 

Thx  MrxHa  About  PiasaMSMEMT 

(By  Joaeph  O.  Hanaon,  Jr.) 

What  U  the  role  of  public  opinion  In  the 

void's  tortuous  efforts  toward  disarmament? 

b  It  the  least  Important  ptnt.  a  waste  of  the 

time  of  experu?    Or  is  it — aa  some  of  us  be- 


lieve—potcatlaUy  the  most  Important  of  aUT 
IS  it  poaslbla  that  this  Just  might  be  tha 
factor  that  would  tip  tha  aoale  toward  real 
progress? 

Just  a  comment  on  the  word  "pubUc." 
Although  I  suspect  that  some  people  define 
the  word  "public"  as  meaning  "everybody 
•iam  but  me."  I  think  the  truth  la  that  **th* 
pubUc"  reaUy  means  aU  o(  us. 

Z  us*d  to  have  an  Impre— loo  that  people 
everywhere  are  passionately  Inter ested  In  dis- 
armament as  the  No.  1  subject  on  the  world's 
agenda.  But  the  evidence  Indlcatee  that 
such  awareness  and  enthusiasm  are  re- 
stricted to  a  minority  In  each  country.  Moat 
people  do  not  know  what  to  think  about  dis- 
armament. They  feel  It  Is  remote — not  their 
bualneBs.  They  do  not  follow  It  day  by  day. 
There  la  not  much  understanding  or  Intereat. 

This  should  not  really  aurprlae  us.  When 
we  look  at  the  problem,  we  realise  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  hardest  subjects  In  the  world 
to  paas  clearly  from  one  mind  to  another: 
(1)  It  is  complex;  (3)  it  has  a  strong  wishful 
element  of  escape  from  fear;  (3)  It  Is  frus- 
trating because  She  protracted  talk  has  not 
yet  led  to  action. 

One  expecuble  result  Is  that  this  field  is 
pervaded  by  a  set  of  persistent  stereotypes. 
But  the  general  result  is  confusion,  more  per- 
hapa  than  on  any  other  subject  receiving 
frequent  public  attention.  Our  experience 
Indicate*' that  unremitting  effort  at  straight- 
forward explanation  Is  the  only  way  to  make 
headway;  reeort  to  oversimplified  slogans  Is 
not  only  useless  but  counterproductive  be- 
cause it  carries  the  inevitable  impreealon  of 
a  Ught-mlnded  approach.  Another  lesson  Is 
that  the  effort  ahould  be  oriented  toward 
general  understanding  of  the  global  problem, 
rather  than  narrowly  limited  to  expoaitlon  of 
one's  own  proposals  and  criticizing  thoee  of 
others.  Nothing  endangers  communication 
more  quickly  than  a  foray  into  cold  war 
polemlca. 

What  can  be  done  to  generate  better  pub- 
Uc luulerstandlng  of  disarmament? 

First  of  all,  who  wUl  do  It? 

The  pubUc  media  do  a  conaclentlous  and 
creditable  job  of  oonununlcatlng  what  is 
available  to  them.  But  this  Is  a  new  field, 
and  the  amount  of  material  In  communlcabl* 
form  Is  not  yet  very  significant. 

The  Oovemment  can  do  its  share,  but  not 
the  whole  job.  There  are  now  many  more 
Americans  knowledgeable  about  dlaarmament 
outalde  the  Oovemment  than  In  It.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  need  for  aclentlsts 
and  scholars  to  speak  In  terms  laymen  ean 
lutderstand,  ao  that  the  vital  mesaages  ean 
be  widely  oooimunicated.  In  what  field  Is 
this  more  important  than  dlaamuunent? 
Not  In  physica,  or  economics,  or  even  medi- 
cine. It  Is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
clarity  Is  here  a  duty. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  distinguish  between 
two  typea  of  material:  The  advanced  re- 
aearch *  *  *,  and  the  baalc  truths  of  the 
problem  which  you  take  for  granted.  The 
advanced  re**arch  is  on  the  frontier  of  the 
unknown  and  la  often,  and  properly,  oon- 
troveralal.  But  it  is  the  area  of  supposedly 
baalc  trutha — which  ahoiUd  be  known  and 
noncontroversial — that  the  difficulties  ap- 
pear. 

Now  for  a  very  impcM^ant  matter:  what 
to  talk  about. 

First  and  baalc  la  the  need  to  kindle  In- 
terest and  a  settee  of  purpose — a  feeling  that 
dlaamtament  belongs  In  the  hunuin  scheme 
of  things.  The  fact  that  a  scholar  Is  devot- 
ing his  training  and  talent  *  *  ■  is  of  itself 
significant. 

A  major  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the  set 
of  stereotyped  beliefs  which  have  become 
,  rooted  in  the  field  of  dlaarmament  and  arms 
control.  Most  of  theee  attitudes  used  to  be 
valid;  now  they  have  become.  In  varying 
degrees,  obsolete  and  unrealistic.  The 
neutralization  of  theee  stereotypea — or 
myths.  If  you  wUl — ahould  b-^  a  big  taak  of 


any  systematic  endeavor  to  increase  under- 
standing. 

Z  would  now  like  to  set  down  some  of  the 
more  Important  stereotypea.  and  to  suggest 
aoma  Ideae  which  offer  ammunition  for  a 
counterattack  against  them. 

First  and  basic  Is  the  "UtopU"  stereotype: 
"Disarmament  wUl  never  come  to  pasa  be- 
cause it  never  has;  it  la  simply  a  Utopian 
dream." 

Here  our  essential  taak  la  to  demonstrate 
that  disarmament  Is  real — to  rescue  it  from 
the  long  habit,  of  pale  utoplanlam.  We  need 
to  show  that  It  la  an  achievable,  though  dif- 
ficult, goal.  The  place  to  start  is  to  recog- 
nise that  the  akepUcal  attitude  U  a  perfect- 
ly natural  reaction  arising  from  the  years  of 
stalemate.  The  nfcxt  step  Is  the  proposition 
that  there  has  been  a  quantum  jump  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  preeent,  so  that  the 
dismal  bUtory  signifies  little.  The  key  point. 
It  seems  to  me,  U  tliat  all  negoUaUon  and 
Intensive  study  since  World  War  II  have  been 
discouraging  In  a  aenae,  but  emphaUcaUy 
not  viseless:  theee  were  actually  tremen- 
dously valuable  years  because  the  accumula- 
tion of  realistic  expert  knowledge  Is  now  at 
an  all-time  high.  Also,  of  ooiu-se,  the  in- 
centive for  all  nations  to  disarm  constant- 
ly Increases,  in  the  form  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race  with  its  risk  of  war  and  economic  bur- 
dens. But  the  best  persuasion  potential  is 
In  showing  that  disarmament  Is  a  practical 
possibility:  that  we  know  many  of  the  an- 
swers and  are  weU  started  on  the  road  to 
the  rest.  Overemphasis  on  the  mysteries 
and  unknowns  faat  leads  to  hopelesanaaa. 

This  baalc  "Utopia"  stereotype  has  col- 
lected a  family  of  sub-myths  around  It.  For 
example,  people  say  that  disarmament  can- 
not happen  becauae  it  requlrea  tnist  between 
nations,  which  obviously  does  not  exist.  The 
answer  here  Is  easy;  any  sound  disarmament 
agreement  is  baaed  not  on  tnut  but  on  aelf- 
enforclng  verification  measurea  which  both 
replace  trust  and  begin  to  btilld  trust 
through  natlona  working  together. 

A  second  variant  Is  that  wntiMng  can  be 
done  untU  the  oold  war  stop*,  outstanding 
political  problems  are  settled,  and  tenalon 
relaxes.  It  is  not  too  hard  to  explain  that, 
in  the  early  stage,  dlaarmament  and  ]>oUt- 
ical  settlements  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
each  helping  the  other.  Tliere  Is  no  logical 
or  practical  reason  why  one  should  stop  to 
let  the  other  catch  up.  In  the  later  stagea 
of  disarming.  International  aettlement  of  dla- 
putes  would  be  a  regular  function  of  the 
peacekeeping  machinery. 

A  troubleaome  relative  of  the  Utopia  family 
Lb  the  cliche :  "Oovenunents  dont  want  dis- 
armament: they  are  insincere."  Although 
the  wcNTd  "sincerity"  has  been  used  and 
overused.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  sincerity 
Is  not  susceptible  to  proof  by  words;  it  Is, 
rather,  a  quality  demonstrated  only  by  ac- 
tions. Thus  the  most  compelling  evidence 
of  sincere  belief  In  a  futxire  event  Is  not  to 
claim  one  Is  sincere  but  to  act  as  though 
one  really  expected  the  event  to  happen. 
Here  It  seems  to  me  that  any  impartial  ob- 
server could  not  help  but  be  struck  with 
the  spectnun  of  activity  which  is  taking 
I^ace  In  the  United  States — a  confident 
building  toward  the  expected  coming  of 
disarmament.  For  example,  the  amount 
and  zeal  of  InteUectual  probing  at  the  sub- 
ject *  *  *  Is  a  striking  case  In  point.  These 
burgeoning  studies  are  not  hypothetical  but 
practical:  they  ask  not  If.  but  how. 

The  creation  last  year  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
CX>ntroi  and  Dlaarmament  Agency,  the  only 
Government  body  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
speaks  volumes  on  long-term  serious  Intent. 
The  emergence  of  a  growing  group  of  dis- 
armament experts  in  the  Congress,  pioneered 
by  Senator  HuicPRaKT  *  *  *  Is  a  deeply  sig- 
nificant political  phenomenon.  Perhaps 
most  striking  Is  the  establishment  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  a  permanent  of- 
Aoe   devoted   to   arms  control,   accompanied 
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by  a  doctrln*  weaTlng  di— rmamint  and  ( 
control  factor*  Into  the  fabric  of  UJB.  mlll« 
tary  poUey.  In  a  reoant  ap— cb  antltlad  "UU- 
amuunent  and  Dafaaaa."  Daputy  Saoiatary  ct 
Defenaa  RoawaU  L.  Ol^atrtc  Inttmatoty 
linked  the  two: 

"The  point  la  •  •  •  that  tha  reaponalble 
defenaa  oOklala  •  •  •  muat  ooma  to  know 
the  special  proMems  of  disaniiaaMat  aad 
arms  control.  The  factor*  of  atabUlty  aatf  of 
the  dynamic  effect  on  the  anna  race  abovld 
be  conatderad  In  every  dadakm  wa  maka, 
whether  In  the  aiaa  of  atratagle  doetrtna. 
force  ■trueture  or  raaeareh  and  davalop- 
ment." 

Thia  doctrtnal  marrlace  of  daf  anaa  and 
disarmament  may.  Z  think,  fairly  be  called 
hlstarle. 

A  final  Teralon  of  the  "It  eaat  happen" 
aehotd  appears,  happily,  to  be  at  last  on  tbe 
road  to  extinction,  llila  la  the  myth  that 
disarmament  would  cause  depreealons  and 
economic  chaos.  The  key  step  In  laying  this 
to  rest  was  a  pioneer  TTnlted  Nations  report 
Issued  last  liarch.  In  which  an  expert  panel 
from  10  oountrlea,  including  economists  of 
socialist  aa  mH  aa  capitalist  persuasion. 
unanlmooBly  agreed  that  disarmament  wUl 
not  cause  depreeslons  or  large  Increases  In 
unemployment  If  proper  prerentlTe  planning 
Is  done  by  governments.  It  was  farther 
agreed  that  the  resources  released  by  dis- 
armament will  make  possible  a  vast  range 
of  new  human  benefits — "so  many  oompet- 
tng  claims  •  •  •  that  the  real  i»Oblem  la 
to  estabUah  a  scale  of  prlorltlea."  The  moat 
comprelienalTe  contribution  to  the  TTnlted 
Natloea  report,  sobmlttod  by  the  United 
Statea.  larg^  conslsly  of  a  detailed  ease 
study  of  the  positive  economic  and  social 
benefits  In  the  TTnlted  States  which  would 
fiow  from  funds  ml^nsfcil  by  dteamuunent. 
These  studies  have  nitmilnated  a  difficult 
problem  area  and  supplied  the  texts  for  new 
and  clearer  perspecttrea. 

I  pass  now  ftom  TTtopla  to  what  I  can  the 
"weakness"  areaa.  This  center*  around  the 
mistaken  beUef  that  disarmament  results  in 
national  weaknen,  rather  than  strength.  A 
twin  mlsconceptloii  is  to  rlew  disarmament 
In  Isolation,  as  concerned  only  with  arms 
reductions — I.e.,  omitting  arms  control  en- 
tirely and  forgetting  the  basic  purposes:  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

'I>Brmlnology  may  be  part  of  the  trouble. 
I  am  often  dlasattsfled  with  the  term  "dis- 
armament," which  Is  too  narrow,  and  with 
'arms  oontrol"  which  Is  broad  but  Tague. 
Clearly  the  pxirpose  of  an  this  Is  to  reduce 
war:  first  by  making  it  leas  likely,  then  by 
eliminating  It  entirely.  So  what  we  are 
really  talking  about  Is  not  "arms  reduction" 
hut  "war  reduction." 

Taking  an  ajyproach  as  broad  as  this,  one 
can  fit  the  parts  Into  a  larger,  more  mean- 
Ingfxil  whole.  Anything  which  makies  war 
less  likely  Increases  national  security.  •  •  • 
When  arms  reductions  or  classic  "disarma- 
ment" is  put  In  the  brotuler  context,  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  net  Increase  In  national  se- 
curity can  be  clearly  demonstrated^There 
Is  usually  little  difficulty  with  jM^^Iuposl- 
tlon  that  the  spirallng  arms  race  represents 
a  real  hazard  to  natl<nal  security. 

TblB  Is  enough,  I  think,  to  give  an  Idea  of 
the  kind  of  stereotypes  frequently  encoun- 
tered, and  a  sampling  of  what  can  be  done 
to  erode  them.  ICyttis  generally  die  hard. 
but  where  survival  is  at  stake,  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  cultivate  understanding. 

Mr.  REX7S8.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  fine  statement. 

Mr.  PULTON  <rf  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compUment  the 
genttonan  on  his  statement  and  say  that 


dlaarmaaenl  must  to  a  iieT«r<«iMlinc 
quesl  tooMMe  we  ki  tlw  United  8tat« 
and  the  free  world  and  an  peoplet  of  the 
woxid  must  see  that  it  succeeds. 

I  like  the  gentleman's  apmtMch  and 
feel  that  he  has  a  very  scholarly  and 
practtoal  eoeuaent  on  the  dliamisment 
program,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed with  a  fine  disarmament  agency 
under  the  leadership  of  our  good  friend 
WiOlam  Foster. 

Mr.  RSUS8.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  his  comments 
and  Join  in  his  tribute  to  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  are  now  conduct- 
ing a  dlllcult  assignment  In  the  Disar- 
mament and  Arms  Control  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


ONE  HUHDRED  PERCENT  WASTE  IN 
PROPOSED  NAVY  DEPARTMENT 
PURCHASE  OF  DRONE  AIRCRAFT 
RADIO 

ICr.  wnJBON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remaria  at  this  point  in  the  RicoaB. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WID90N  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ^e  Navy  Is  at  it  again.  In  the 
latest  case  that  I  have  uncovered  in  my 
military  procurement  study,  I  shall 
prove  today  that  the  Navy  is  readying  to 
throw  another  fistful  of  tax  money  down 
the  drain  in  order  to  channel  a  contract 
to  a  favored  i»t>ducer. 

For  this,  we  cannot  blame  the  pro- 
ducer. Winning  a  develc^ment  con- 
tract put  the  industry  in  line  for  future 
business.  If  the  Navy  asks  for  a  sole- 
source  bid  on  the  equipment  again  and 
again,  you  cannot  blame  industry.  It  is 
In  business  to  make  money. 

But,  BCr.  Speaker,  we  can  and  should 
blame  those  In  Navy  who — 

First,  secretly  and  improperly  mailed  a 
bid  set  on  February  15.  1963.  which  had 
a  closing  date  of  March  4.  19<3.  leaving 
but  7  days  for  the  procurement  to  be 
studied  by  any  other  interested  bidder. 

Second,  purposely  failed  to  sign  the 
usually  required  "determination  and 
findings"  that  a  sole-source  requirement 
existed  before  starting  purchasing  ma- 
chinery rolling. 

Third,  deliberately  planned  a  sole- 
source  purchase  that  will  cost  at  least 
100  percent  mMe  than  necessary. 

Fourth,  plan  to  buy  a  radio  to  replace 
another  radio  that  works  efficiently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  equipment  of  which 
I  speak  is  known  as  the  AN/DRW  29 
radio.  It  Is  a  small,  9-pound  radio  set 
that  is  mounted  in  a  drone  or  target 
practice  aircraft.  It  was  last  purchased 
in  early  1962  at  an  average  price  of  about 
$3,000.  The  procurement  document — 
2861-63 — issued  February  15  was  to 
again  buy  this  radio  sole-source  from 
Babcock  Radios,  Coeta  Mesa,  Calif.,  with 
a  March  4  bid  opening.  This  allowed 
Just  7  working  days  between  mailing  of 
bid  set  and  closing  of  bids,  in  itself 
enough  to  prevent  even  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  procurement. 


From  sources  inside  Navy.  I  wis  b^ 
that  something  was  rotten  ik  Dm? 
R  was  to  be  Justtfled.  mj  InformiatSS' 
on  the  basts  that  no  drawings  were  mS* 
able  when.  Indeed,  drawtngs  were  ^ 
for  on  an  earlier  contract  azMl  exi^ 
Navy  files.  Although  negotiattonStT 
meat  2861-63  went  out  Februaiv  uTI 
"ru.w-  —.  j^t  signed,  my  h!^  "*  ^ 


told  me.  This  is  highly  umMusTiZ 
such  a  document  is  usually  one  o^k! 
first  steps  in  such  a  procurement  by  Z 
source.  ^ 

On  F^ruary  26,  1963,  Capt.  Mm 
Scott,  assistant  to  the  chief  of  OOc^ 
Naval  Material  was  asked  for  a  com  3 
2861-61  together  with  drawings/^ 
technical  material  on  the  AN/drw  ja 

I  wish  to  digress  for  a  moment  st  dZ 
point,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  paitleS 
compliment  to  Captain  Scott,  a  capibb 
conscientious,  and  effective  naval  ftwjg 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  woi^  with  hiw^^  i  ^^ 
there  were  more  in  Navy  like  htm. 

Captain  Soott  repiurted  latar  that  ^ 
that  no  "DkT'  had  been  signed  imH 
AN/DRW  29  and  so  there  coidd  be  ai 
procurement  doeimient  for  the  pui^mnc 
When  I  persisted,  he  assured  ae  he 
would  look  into  the  matter.  He  also  nM 
there  woe  no  drawings  or  plaiM  aiafl. 
able,  but  said  he  would  look  into  t^ 
too.  *^ 

Still  later.  I  reported  to  Captain  Soul 
that  on  page  3.  section  B,  paragraph  4  «( 
contract  No.  62-0619-r,  drawings  wen 
ordered  and  had  been  paid  fCr  by  the 
Government. 

On  February  27,  Captain  Scott  phoned 
my  office  to  say  that  his  infonnattoo 
from  people  in  Navy  on  the  26th  hadbsea 
"dead  wrong."  His  people,  he  said,  lai 
checked  further  and  found  dn,wtag»mi 
technical  material  availaUe.  This  «« 
being  sent,  he  said.  He  also  saW  do 
•"DLF"  had  been  signed,  although  he  sOb- 
stantiated  that  a  negotiation  document 
had  been  sent  to  Babcock. 

After  receiving  the  drawings  for  tbt 
equipment.  I  set  out  on  the  next  step  la 
my  study — to  see  If  the  equipoMot  wm 
specialized  to  a  degree  that  only  BaboMk 
could  make  It  and  deliver  it  as  quiddj 
as  the  Navy  desires.  I  sent  the  plans  to 
qualified  technical  people  in  induitiy. 
To  shorten  my  presentation,  they  mU 
the  radio  is  not  highly  nwTlalUrd  AH 
technical  people  I  contacted  said  thsy 
could  build  the  radio  and  deliver  it  in  any 
time  frame  set  up  by  the  Navy. 

Therefore,  any  valid  technical  reason 
for  this  radio  being  purchased  sole- 
source  evaporated.  Any  responsible 
company,  furnished  with  drawings  that 
were  in  Government  possession,  could 
make  it  and  deliver  It  on  time. 

This,  then,  obviated  the  second  pos- 
sible "sole  source"  route  of  "highly  spe- 
cialized" equipment  The  first  was  "do 
drawings  available." 

The  third  usual  Justification  for  a  sole- 
source  buy  is  urgency  of  delivery.  Tlie 
equipment  is  needed  so  sorely  that  the 
Navy  must  buy  it  from  the  fastest  mam- 
f  acturer.  We  have  seen  in  the  past  how 
unreliable  this  avenue  is,  but  I  checked 
it  out.  anyway. 

The  radio  equipments  in  the  dronee 
are  operating  satisfactorily  at  presoit 
My  sources  inside  Navy  tell  me  the  ABW 
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It  Ic  the  radio  now  being  used.  It  was 
Itgt  bought  in  February  1961  for  about 
$1 143  eBCh.  In  no  way,  therefore,  can 
It  be  considered  obsolete. 

Since  this  equipment  exists  and  works 
oroperly,  how  can  it  possibly  be  shown 
2hat  the  AN/DRW  29  is  needed  so 
urgently  that  only  the  sole  source  devel- 
oper and  producer  can  build  it  on  time? 
Tbe  answer  Is  simple,  ^t  cannot  be 
^ii^  and  the  third  sole-source  Justifi- 
cation is  as  full  of  holes  as  the  first  two. 

fiow.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  fourth 
eooelusion  and  It  is  that  the  taxpayer 
irlll  f  et  it  in  the  neck  if  this  radio  is  pur- 
eliased  via  sole  source.  The  engineering 
People  I  contacted  in  my  study  said 
^fi^ir  factories  could — and  would  like 
li>_bulld  the  radio.  They  estimated  an 
average  cost  of  $1,500.  Under  terms  of 
tti  1962  contract,  via  sole  source,  Bab- 
cock was  pcdd  an  average  cost  of  $3,100 — 
ahnost  twice  as  much. 

B  is  easy  to  see  that  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  get  soaked  if  this  sole  source 
purchase  is  allowed  to  go  through. 

What  is  the  status  of  this  procurement 
Q0V?  I  can  best  describe  it  as  panic. 
The  Navy  sent  out  one  bid  set,  got  back 
Its  bid  and  the  stage  is  set  for  a  sole 
louroe  contract.  There  is  only  one 
drawback.  The  sole  source  "D.  Ii  F." 
ittll  has  not  been  signed.  No  contract 
can  be  issued  until  this  is  done — until 
the  proper  Navy  official  puts  his  name  on 
the  dotted  line. 

Once  this  is  done — once  Mr.  Kenneth 
U.  Beliieu.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Installations  and  Logistics,  puts  pen 
to  papw— the  taxpayer  will  get  it  in  the 
neck.   NotuntU. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  I  submit 
that  here  is  another  before-the-fact  dis- 
closure that  proves  the  fallacy  of  sole 
■ouroe  purchasing,  a  tactic  by  which  87 
percent  of  defense  purchases  were  made 
last  year.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his  Under- 
■ecretary  Mr.  LeBieu  that  here  is  a  sole 
source  paper  that  must  not  be  signed. 

In  Just  a  few  short  days — and  without 
the  beforehand  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
curement tliat  I  was  able  to  get  in  the 
early  days  of  my  study — I  have  been  able 
to  document  that  this  radio  can  be  built 
by  American  Industry  after  competitive 
bidding  and  at  a  terrific  saving  to  the 
taxpayer,    is^ 

If  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
will  distribute  bid  sets  to  American  in- 
dustry and  allow  it  a  short  time  in  which 
to  bid,  the  Navy  will  get  its  radios  on 
time  and  the  taxpayers  will  save  at  least 
SO  percent  on  every  single  radio.  Any 
other  action  will  be  a  criminal  waste  of 
American  tax  dollars  in  the  name  of  de- 
fttse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  also  asked  Mr. 
Beliieu.  Secretary  McNamara  and  the 
Comptroller  General  to  supply  me  with 
the  statutory  authority  wtiich  permits  a 
aole  source  procurement  to  roQ  right  up 
to  contract  signing  time  before  the  docu- 
ment Justifying  the  whole  transaction 
Is  approved.  U  they  can  "Justify"  such 
sleight-of-hand  tactics,  there  will  be  an- 
other amendment  to  the  United  States 
Code  tossed  into  the  hopper  by  me  cm 
the  same  day  I  receive  the  answer. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  wann  support. 
I  have  appreciated  their  oonunents  in 
scores  of  letters  received  sinoe  my  pres- 
entation on  the  floor  April  1.  I  want  to 
assure  you  and  them  that  I  will  continue 
to  fight  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  on 
defense  purchasing. 


LEGISLATIVE  CONFUCTS  OF 
INTEREST 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  11  I  discussed  at  some  length 
on  the  floor  of  the/House  my  concern 
at  the  problem  of  legislative  conflicts 
of  interest. 

At  that  time,  I  said  that — 

I  believe  that  tliU  situation  threatens 
to  blunt  the  effectlveneEs  of  our  meaaage 
of  democracy  and  to  turn  upon  the  Con- 
gress both  the  derision  of  the  very  people 
we  seek  to  Influence  overseas  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves. 

Since  then  I  have  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  bills  aimed  at  this  problem.  One 
would  require  that  incomes  of  Members 
of  Congress  from  all  sources  be  filed  an- 
nually. 

Several  of  us  are  today  filing  state- 
ments of  our  financial  interests.  I  know 
that  it  might  be  said  that  those  who  have 
no  outside  income  are  the  ones  most  will- 
ing to  file  the  public  statement.  And  yet 
this  is  not  true  of  the  Senators  who  have 
made  public  record  of  their  financial 
holdings  and  neither  can  this  be  said 
for  some  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
As  far  as  my  own  are  concerned  they 
are  limited. 

I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds.  I  own  my 
home  in  Portland  and  have  an  equity  in 
an  imdeveloped  47  acres  in  Multnomah 
County,  Oreg.  My  salary  as  a  Membo: 
of  the  House  of  R^resentatives  consti- 
tutes more  than  two-thirds  of  my  annual 
income  from  all  sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Rsvssl,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwamms],  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  DuwcAM],  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  [  Mr.  Udau.  1 ,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  RtanI,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastknmkikr]  , 
may  extend  their  remarks  immediately 
following  mine,  and  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lis- 
OHATx) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlewMnan  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hold- 
ings, apart  from  my  homes  in  Washing- 
ton and  Wisconsin  and  life  insurance, 
consist  of  stock  in  the  following  com- 
panies: 

American  Electric  Power  Co..  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co.,  Central  and  South- 
west C(xp..  Johnson  Service  Co.,  Madison 


Fund.  Majestic  Mines.  MUBhaU  k  Dsley 
Bank.  Niagara  Shares  Corp.,  Northwest- 
em  National  msuranee  Co..  One  William 
Street  Fund,  Puldlo  Servlee  Co.  of  Indi- 
ana, Puget  Sound  Powo-  b  Light  Co., 
Trl-Oontinental  Corp.,  XJhlted  Corp.,  and 
United  States  tt  Foreign  Seourtties  Corp. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Joining  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  filing,  for  the  public 
record,  a  statement  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings. We  require  such  a  full  disclosure 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  I  feel  that 
the  American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
same  information  where  their  legislators 
are  concerned. 

I.  therefore,  print  in  the  Rbcoro  the 
fact  that  my  financial  hc^ldings  consist 
of  3390  shares  of  conunon  stock,  Valley 
Title  Co.  of  Santa  Clara  County,  a  cor- 
poration, and  ownership  of  a  house  and 
lot  in  Atherton,  Calif.  The  title  com- 
pany in  its  normal  course  of  competitive 
business  handles  a  limited  number  of 
transactions  where  Federal  interests  are 
involved. 

My  principal  sources  of  income  outside 
my  legislative  salary  are  competvsation 
and  dividends  from  the  above  company 
and  rentals  from  the  house  and  lot  My 
governmental  salary  constitutes  less  than 
half  of  my  azmual  income  from  all 
sources. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  my  income,  and 
holdin«rs: 

First.  Stocks  and  bonds:  100  shares 
ICOA  Life  Insurance  Co.;  19  shares, 
class  B,  Southern  Oregon  Production 
Credit;  Keystone  Mutual  Fund,  B-4, 
3.972  shares.  Emd  S-1,  2.85  shares. 

Second.  Financial  interests  subject  to 
Federal  regulatory  agencies:  None. 

Third.  Real  estate:  Residence  in  Med- 
ford.  Oreg.;  undivided  one -half  interest 
in  undeveloped  155  acres  in  Jackson 
Coimty,  Oreg. 

Fourth.  Member  advisory  board  of 
ICOA  Life  Insurance  Co..  Salem,  preg. 

Own  contract  Interest  against  Br^;>hy, 
Wilson  b  Duhalme,  attorneys,  Medford, 
Oreg.,  as  a  result  of  agreement  on  my 
retirement  from  the  firm  Immediately 
prior  to  taking  office  as  a  Congressman. 

Fifth.  Annual  salary  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  will  approximate  two-thirds  of 
annual  income  from  all  sources. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleagues  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  making  a  full  dlsclpsure  of 
their  financial  holdings.  U  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  do  likewise,  I 
think  we  would  do  much  to  maintain 
public  confidence  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  se^ns  to  be  a  widespread  belief 
that  many  Members  in  both  chambers 
otten  vote  on  legislation  when  there  is 
a  possible  conflict  of  interest  unknown 
to  their  constituents. 

Congress  imposes  on  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  the  most  stringent 
standards  against  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween their  public  office  and  private 
holdings.  I  would  not  want  to  see 
Members  of  Congress  barred  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  commercial  and  bu«i- 
ness  life  of  the  coxmtry.  but  I  do  belieive 
a  voluntary  disclosure  of  this  kind  by  all 
Monbers  would  help  to  increase  public 
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eonlldeiKe  in  ttie  dedalofis  of  the  Oon- 


luB  bappy  tojote 
this  voluBtMTT  cOort  and  pabliih  here- 
with IB  th«  OommtmmmukM.  Baoou  the 
foOovlBC  list  of  my  sectutttes,  aaaet*  and 
souiBca  of  Ineone. 

Stocks:  Bank  of  Ttieaon,  IM  shares; 
Oataltna  flarlncs  li  l4»an  AJBociatJom. 
S.4M  atxares;  Modem  Pioneers  Insurance 
Co..  2M  shares. 

Real  estate:  Bquity  In  residences. 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  Tucson.  Aris.; 
part  ownership  or  e<iulty  in  seren  tracts 
of  unimproved,  vacant  acreage  in  vicin- 
ity of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  part  ownership  ot 
two  commercial  lots  in  business  section 
of  Tucscm.  Arts.  One  is  small  building 
used  for  law  ofloes  and  the  other  is  oc- 
cupied by  gasoline  station.  Both  are 
rented. 

Real  estate — mortgages  and  contracts 
held:  Equity  in  four  miscellaneous  real 
estate  mortgages  and  contracts  cover- 
ing various  pnH>crties  in  vicinity  of  Tuc- 
son. Ariz. 

Sources  of  income:  Congressional  sal- 
ary: rattals  of  business  properties  de- 
scribed above:  annual  royalties  on  min- 
ing claims  In  Ptana  County,  Ariz. 

I  am  not  affiliated  with  any  law  firm 
but  have  received  legal  fees  for  past  serv- 
ices to  former  law  firm  at  Tucson.  Ariz. 

Annual  salary  as  Member  of  Congress 
constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  annual 
Income  from  all  sources. 

I  am  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Tucson 
and  Catalina  Savings  ft  Loan  Associa- 
tion, both  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  I  am  not  a 
director  or  officer  of  any  other  com- 
mercial or  trade  company  or  firm. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  that  Congress  should  enact  a 
code  of  ethics  for  its  Members  and  em- 
ployees. Such  a  code  of  ethics  should 
provide  for  a  full  public  disclosure  of 
any  financial  interest  or  holding  which 
might  give  rise  to  a  potential  conflict  of 
Interest  situation.  I  am  glad  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  urging  a  meaningful  code 
of  ethics  and  in  expressing  my  concern 
with  this  problem.  I  think  it  is  no  secret 
that  I  have  no  corporate  or  real  estate 
holdings  and  that,  as  a  full-time  wofkr 
Ing  Congressman,  my  principal  soiirce 
of  inccHne  is  my  congressional  saliur. 

Mr.  KASTENMEXER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  is  a  statement  of  financial 
holdings:  Stocks,  none;  bonds,  none; 
other  seciuities,  none ;  real  estate — 
equity  in  personal  home;  financial  in- 
terests In  any  business,  firm,  or  other  or- 
ganization, none;  income — congressional 
salary  constitutes  more  than  two-thirds 
of  annxial  Income. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  dear  friend  and  able 
colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  QrxenI  and  our  other  colleagues, 
in  making  this  voluntary  disclosure  of 
financial  income,  holdings,  and  other  in- 
terests. 

Income:  My  major  source  of  income  is 
my  congressional  salary,  which  is  over 
90  percent  of  my  annual  income;  stocks. 
Standard  Packaging  Corp.,  90  shares: 
mutual  fimds.  investments  in  four  mu- 
tual funds;  savings  aeootmt.  Interest 
from  savings  account  in  a  bank  and  a 


savings  and  loan  aoeount:  real  estate, 
equity  in  rsaklenee.  ArllDcioo,  Ya. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mt,  Bpeakar.  I  vish  to 
Join  By  €oileagwis  m  stattng  for  tbe 
Raooa*  my  persooal  flnanaial  aituation. 

Upon,  eleetkm  to  Coogreos.  I  withdrew 
from  my  law  firm  and  from  tho  practice 
of  law  and  I  receive  no  legal  fees. 

I  own  no  stocks  or  bonds  and  I  am 
not  a  member,  officer,  or  director  of  any 
biisiness  enterprise.  My  assets  consist 
of  a  small  savings  account,  life  insiirance, 
my  contributions  to  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement system  and  an  equity  in  my 
home  In  Ohio.  My  salary  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  constitutes  more  than  90 
percent  of  my  annual  income. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES  QUESTION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski  1  may  extend 
his  renaarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscoso 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lUinols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUIJBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
sun  introducing  a  concurrent  resolution 
calling  for  a  discussion  of  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  the  Ublted  Na- 
tions, and  for  the  United  Nattons  to  re- 
quest the  Soviet  Union  to.  first,  with- 
draw all  Soviet  tnxKM.  agents,  colonists 
and  controls  from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia;  and  second,  return  all  Baltic 
exiles  from  Siberia,  prisons,  and  slave 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Uhlon. 

My  resolution  would  also  provide  that 
the  United  Nations  conduct  free  elec- 
tions under  its  supervision  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
and  coaif  er  punishment  upon  the  Soviet 
Oommunists  who  are  guilty  of  grievous 
crimes  against  the  peoples  of  these  coun- 
tries. 

Even  though  we  do  not  like  to  admit  it, 
the  facts  clearly  show  that  within  the 
past  few  years  Soviet  communism  has 
made  great  gains  in  its  eflbrts  to  doml- 
nato  the  world  with  very  little  sacrifice 
on  Its  part.  Nations  have  been  taken 
over,  one  by  one.  right  from  underneath 
the  noses  of  the  Western  Powers. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
and  admit  the  fact  that  Soviet  commu- 
nism has  but  one  essential  goal — the 
axnplete  and  total  domlnatton  of  all  na- 
tkms.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  some  de- 
cisive and  positive  steps  to  stop  this 
creeping  menace  that  threatens  to  en- 
gulf the  free  worid. 

While  my  resolution  pertains  only  to 
the  Baltic  nations,  it  is  my  conviction 
that  any  concrete  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  these  threei  nations  will  do  much 
to  thwart  the  Soviets  from  making  fur- 
ther gains  in  their  ceaseless  efforts  to 
make  the  world  safe  not  for  democracy 
but  for  Soviet  communism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  this  resolution. 


VETERANS'   BENEFITS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  St  Obxmaih] 
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may  txtoDd  his  remarks  at  this  point  ^ 
tlM  Rwoaa  and  Inchids  txSiStal 
matter.  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teokpore.  u  ttaat 
obJeeCten  to  the  request  of  the  lenUa^ 
from  minoto?  — «^« 

There  was  no  objeottoo. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.     Mr 
present  herewith  the  following 
tion  adopted  in  the  General  *HrmiiTi 
of  the  SUto  of  Rhode  Island:  ^^ 

RsaoLtmoir  or  Baoos  I&amb 

AaSKMBLT 

Houae    resolution    matnorlaUalng 

aaklng  that  r»Torat>l«  mnrtrtcinitloa  to'lM. 

UUttlqp  proTUUng  beiwflta  to  tha  agM^  QL 

ao<l  disabled  veterana  of  World  War  1 1^ 

the  form  of  penalona  or  any  otbar  »»— ^| 

whlcli  proYlde  relief  so  Tltally  needatf 

Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thouaaaft  q( 

our  Natlon'a  finest  dttaens  serred  the  eawi 

of  democracy   during  the   period  of  Wtrta 

War  I:  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  theee  velwaH 
have  now  reached  tiM  age  and  elrouiastaso« 
In  which  they  Are  no  longer  self-aujvportliM, 
as  well  as  suffering  lllneases  and  Inftn&ltto 
aggravated  by  this  honorable  swtai  tt 
their  country,  and 

Whereas   through   no  fault  of  their  99^ 
they  hare  birgely  heonne  a  olass  of  toigulf 
men,  many  oC  whom  are  doae  to  the  gram 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

/tesolpetf.  That  the  Membere  of  the  Howe 
of  Rcpreeentativee  of  the  BtAte  of 
Island  recognize  the  predicament  of 
Tetenms  of  World  War  I  and  petlttoo  te 
Congreaa  of  the  United  States  to  glv«  tnm' 
able  conslderaUon  to  H.R.  tUt  (WotMWtel 
Pension  Act)  providing  baaeAts  to  tke  afil 
lU,  and  disabled  veterans  of  World  Ww  I  la 
the  form  of  pensions  or  v^y  otlMt  aasM 
which  win  provide  relief  so  vitally  neadid: 
and  be  It  fiirther 

Reaolved.  That  the  lecurdliig  dsik  of  ttfe 
house  of  repreeentaMvea  is  hereby  aulhar- 
iaed  and  directed  to  traaaalt  duly  oartiaii 
copies  of  this  reeolxitlOB  to  the  rtfeiriesl  « 
the  United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the  Dg, 
Veterans'  Aflmlnletratioa.  to  the  Dlreetor  e( 
the  UJS.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  chafed 
man  of  the  House  Oommlttee  on  VeteraMT 
Affair*,  and  to  the  Senatora  and  Repreeenta. 
tlves  from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congrsai  of 
the  United  Stetee. 


HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleaaaii 
from  Texas  [Mr.  GoifzAZjBl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Racoi> 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsn 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GCOfZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  on  this  date  I  called  the  attentloa 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  it  was  tbe 
silver  anniversary  of  Vice  President 
Ltwdoh  B.  Jorksoh's  long  service  in  the 
Congress  of  the, United  States.  Todty 
should  not  pass  without  our  taking  no- 
tice that  it  marks  the  completion  of  M 
years  of  his  laliors  as  an  official  of  oar 
Government. 

There  are  men  now  and  others  in  tUMi 
past  who  may  have  marked  longer  ten- 
ure in  tbe  service  of  our  Oovemmeot 
But  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  who  can 
have  rendered  the  wide  variety  of  essoi- 
tial  servioes  to  the  Government,  the 
Congress  and  to  his  party,  as  has  ths 
Vice  President  in  these  years. 
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aC  yeua  embrace  his  swvlee  to 
m  tbs  Senata.  in  ths  pesWon 
itf  Democratic  Whip  and  Demoeratle 
T^adsr  Tliey  have  seen  him  serve 
iJvtoB  President  of  the  Uxiited  States. 
rZciiatnnan  of  the  President's  Commit- 
ftss  on  iQual  Employment  Opportunity, 
-p^  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
M  fd  the  Peace  Corpa.  They  have 
fooDd  him  performing  all  manner  at 
dtffflfent  and  challenglnff  assignments. 

I  know  no  better  illustration  of  how  our 
eonntry  has  profited  from  LnmoK  Jorn- 
goa^  seal  for  work  and  his  tireless  devo- 
yp«i  than  to  recall  one  of  the  many  extra 
g/gtiam  he  rendered  a  short  time  prior 
lo  ttoe  Cuban  crisis  last  falL  LAst  year 
I  sommsnted  on  my  ini  pi  ess  kins  of  the 
Vice  President  from  my  having  observed 
Ijini  in  his  home,  on  his  ranch  in  Texas, 
n  was  this  ranch,  this  home  of  Ltrdor 
joKirao*.  to  which  all  the  Ambassadors 
ot  the  Organization  of  American  States 
v«i«  invited  last  year  at  the  time  the 
OAS  officials  were  visiting  to  San  An- 
tonio. 

The  Ambassadors  from  the  Central  and 
Sooth  American  countries  surely  must 
have  gained  from  this  visit  a  meaningful 
liyigfat  into  tbe  life  of  their  host  and  in 
doing  80  they  had  opportunity  to  look 
daser  into  the  heart  of  America.  I 
think  the  country  owes  appreciation  to 
the  Vice  President  for  his  never-ending 
efforts  to  search  for  ways  in  which  the 
people  of  the  world  can  see  the  human 
qnaUties  of  our  country  and  our  Govern - 
stent.  The  L.  B.  J.  ranch  in  Texas  does 
>*  not  bdong  to  this  Government,  but  it  has 
leived  this  Government  well  when  the 
Vice  President  uses  it  to  advance  our  to- 
terests  as  he  has. 

Many  to  this  Congress  expressed  sur- 
prise when  in  the  tense  days  last  fall  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  American  States 
voted  with  much  unaniaaity  to  support 
the  program  and  purposes  of  the  United 
States  when  confrtmted  by  the  dangers 
In  Cuba.  I  like  to  think,  and  I  do  think, 
that  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  deserves  much  credit  for  this 
signal  dlplomattc  achievement. 

In  his  21  years  of  service,  Lyndon 
JomnoN  has  also  been  a  diplomat  for 
America,  aiul  I  know  we  can  all  Join  in 
hoping  that  these  26  years  will  stretch  on 
and  on  into  the  futore  as  far  as  we  can 
see.  ^ 


THE  WOOL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bvaxil  may 
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Rscoio  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
•nic  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
14  of  this  year  I  totroduoed  a  bill  (H.R. 
4t77)    designed   to  correct   an    unoon- 
adonable  situation  which  has  been  hav- 
ing a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the  wool 
textile  industry  of  the  United  States  and 
particularly  on  that  part  of  tbs  imhis- 
try  situated  in  the  Conuaonwealth  of 
ACassachusetU.    My  bill  woold  ektse  the 
loophole  through  which  wool  cloth  of 
cxx sti 


foreign  maraif  aeiure  Is  entarlng  the 
UMted  Stataa  free  of  duty  after  hwlng 
been  subjected  to  a  so-called  "Hiima-- 
prooflng^  process  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Tills  denies  to  the  UA.  Government  the 
siihstantlal  revenue  which  would  accrue 
were  the  Identical  wool  doth  to  enter 
here  directly  from  the  foreign  country 
of  origin. 

A  companion  bill  (8.  941)  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Tax.icai>cx,    Pastosk,    Saltonstall.    and 

MUSUK. 

The  wool  textile  Industry  of  the  United 
States  has  a  most  serious  import  prob- 
lem. The  productive  capacity  of  the 
industry  has  declined  50  percent  since 
1947,  while  during  the  same  period  im- 
ports have  increased  approximately  1,400 
percent.  Pursuant  to  the  President's 
seven-point  textile  program,  the  ad- 
mlnistratioBi  is  now  actively  pursuing  ef- 
forts to  resolve  the  import  problem  of 
the  industry. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  overall 
wool  textile  import  problem,  section  301 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended, 
has  emerged  as  a  loophole  which  adds 
fuel  to  the  fire  of  this  burning  issue. 

Section  301.  I  understand,  was  origi- 
nally enacted  to  stimulate  employment 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  insular 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

If  section  301  must  be  administered 
as  it  is  being  administered  in  the  "show- 
erproofed" wool  cloth  area.  I  favor  an 
overall  rwlsion  of  the  section.  Such  an 
overall  revision  would  in  any  event,  how- 
ever, require  careful  and  prolonged  con- 
sideration, and  whether  it  could  be  ac- 
complished in  this  session  of  Congress  is 
problematlcaL  The  wool  problem,  how- 
ever, caimot  wait  for  action.  Last  year 
tbe  imports  of  "showerproofed"  wool 
cloth  amounted  to  over  10  minion  square 
yards,  or  about  15  percent  of  the  total 
Importation  of  wool  cloth  into  the  United 
States.  Information  retu:hlng  Industry 
sources  here  indicates  that,  if  not  rem- 
edied immediately,  the  loophole  provided 
by  section  301  of  the  Tariff  Act  will  per- 
mit substantially  greater  quantities  of 
"showerproofed"  wool  cloth  to  be  entered 
duty  free  in  1963. 

The  gravity  of  the  import  problem  of 
the  wool  textile  industry  has  been  rec- 
ognised by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  administration,  and  by 
leaders  of  both  parties  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  This  problem  grew 
to  the  stage  where  its  seriousness  and 
the  need  for  remedial  action  were  ac- 
corded recognition  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  long  before  the  section  301 

If .  as  we  luiow 
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is  the  case,  this  Industry  is  vulnerable  to 
imports  when  they  bear  the  applicable 
tariffs,  it  is  assuredly  even  more  vulner- 
atde  to  imports  which  bear  no  tariff. 

I  urge  every  member  of  the  House  of 
R^;>resentatives  to  Join  me  in  attempting 
to  secure  prompt  enactment  of  my  bill. 
HJl.  4rn. 


HIGH  POINT,  N.C. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  geoileman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  KoaMMAT] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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In  the  Rscoas  and  toclude  ottraneouik 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.    Is  fherf 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentl« 
from  minolsT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  ramaiks  in  the 
Raeoaa.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
statement,  which  was  deUvered  to  Waah- 
Ington  on  Novemlier  18,  1963,  by  the 
Rererend  Tom  Haggai.  iMstor  of  the 
Emerywood  Baptist  Church  and  chap- 
lain of  the  High  Point,  N.C.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Haggai's  statement  was  nuule  to 
the  Judges  in  the  All  America  City  com- 
petition, annuaHy  sponsoted  by  Lsok 
magasine  and  the  National  MunicHMd 
League,  which  are  eosponsors  of  the  an- 
nual awards  competition.  Mr.  Haggai's 
standby  in  making  this  statement  was 
Mr.  J.  V.  Morgan,  attorney -at-law, 'of 
High  Point. 

llils  presentation  by  Mr.  Haggai  of  the 
validity  of  High  Point's  claim  to  be 
named  the  All  America  CKy  in  the  an- 
nual contest  is,  in  my  (q>lni<m,  a  master- 
ful presentation  of  a  dty  on  the  march 
and  I  feel  win  be  of  inta*e8t  to  ttie  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  announce  that  High  Point  was  one  of 
the  11  AU  America  Cities  selected  for 
award  in  1963.  whidti  Is  a  signal  honor, 
not  only  to  High  Point  but  to  our  State 
of  North  Carolina.  I  am.  of  course,  very 
much  gratified  that  this  distinction  has 
come  to  one  of  the  fine  cities  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  participating  in 
the  ceremonies  in  observatton  of  this 
award  which  have  been  scheduled  for 
April  15,  1963,  when  the  Honorable  Lu- 
ther Hodges.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
win  be  the  featured  q;>eaker. 

It  is  with  pardonaUe  pride,  then,  that 
I  submit  the  statement  of  the  Bersccod 
ACr.  Haggai.  who  appHHRiat^  points  out 
to  the  Judges  that  the  eltteens  of  High 
Point,  alone  and  coUectivdy,  have  by 
their  interest,  efforts,  and  combined  de- 
termination made  It  poeoible  for  this  city 
to  receive  this  outstanding  recognition  as 
one  of  the  ll  AU  America  Cities  in  Uie 
United  States  to  1963: 

RiGH  Ponrr,  N.C. :  Powkrhottbk  or  thx 
PmntoMT 

It  has  been  said  that  in  tbe  reaUeaa  voice 
of  dissent  Ilea  the  key  to  a  city's  vltaU^  and 
greatness.  In  the  city  at  High  Point,  for 
which  I  speak,  this  voice  was  once  inaudible. 

But  in  recent  years  niany  men  found  they 
could  no  longer  pretend  all  was  right  and 
good  In  our  community  and  their  volcee 
began  to  be  heard. 

They  came  from  aU  walks  ot  life  and  from 
all  stations  of  society.  Over  a  ditcade  their 
volcee  began  to  blaod.  and  as  they  found 
each  other,  their  efforts  merged  Into  a  clamor 
for  progress  and  the  Improvement  of  our 
city. 

Today,  as  we  enter  the  final  phase  of  the 
AU  America  City  competition,  the  voice  of 
dissent  In  High  Point  has  been  tranq>lanted 
Into  vigorous  action.  It  has  resulted  in  wide 
civic  aooompUshsoent  and  <»»p^tMi<nj  com- 
munity progress. 

Before  I  go  Any  further  let  me  introduce 
myeetf .  I  am  Tom  Haggai,  pastor  of  Bmery. 
wood  Baptist  dmreh  and  chaplain  of  the 
High  Point  Junior  Ohamhwr  of  OOoanMrce. 

la  a  recent  tasus  of  the  Matknal  Oeo- 
paphlc  magaalne  North  Carolina  was  labeled 
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tlM  TMxte  Dyiuuiio.'*  If  tbls  is  tzua.  ttaan 
Z  rateiit  High  Point  U  th«  "PowvrhooM  of 
tiM  PlMlmoni,"  ths  projMtioa  <rf  North  C«- 
oana's  most  prngritTO  arwL 

It  U  located  near  th*  centar  of  the  State. 
In  tbe  golden  trlangU  Motion  of  Piedmont, 
North  Carolina.  It  la  an  Industrial  city  of 
aome  64,000  people. 

To  thaw  who  mn  not  fkmlllar  with  our 
town,  tha  name  may  sound  peculiar;  High 
Point  got  Its  nams  In  a  rather  lnauq>lclous 
but  logical  way. 

It  was  givan  by  a  team  of  surreyora  map- 
ping the  rottdbed  for  the  North  Carolina 
lUnroad  which  ran  from  Ooldsboro  in  the 
east  to  Charlotte  In  the  southwest.  They 
found  that  what  Is  now  High  Point  was  the 
highest  point  on  the  railroad.  They  drove 
ft  Btake  In  the  ground  and  we  were  on  our 
waj.    Ineorporatloa  cams  In  1859. 

The  stake  was  driven  at  the  point  where 
the  railroad  intersected  the  Plank  Boad  which 
was  a  highway  built  of  boards  from  Payette- 
▼Ule  to  Winston-Salem.  The  fortunate  fact 
that  the  Plank  Road  had  a  100-foot  right- 
of-way  has  given  the  dty  a  Main  street  of 
that  width  through  its  downtown  section. 

High  Point  Is  the  home  ot  a  4-year  ac- 
credited college  of  over  1,000  students  and 
Is  within  25  miles  of  0  other  ooUeges  and 
universities. 

It  has  one  of  the  llnest  heart  centers  in 
this  area,  built  in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $350,000 
by  civic  donations. 

It  has  an  eseeUent  public  school  system 
and  a  ooundl-manager  form  of  municipal 
government. 

The  year  1962  could  well  be  considered  the 
turning  point  for  High  Point.  It  was  daring 
that  year  that  the  forces  for  change  and 
progress  began  to  make  thenuelves  felt  on 
the  face  of  the  city. 

Since  that  time.  High  Pointers,  alone  and 
ooUectlvely  and  <^ten  against  massive  op- 
position, have  initiated,  and  completed  a  host 
of  dvlc,  community,  economic  and  indus- 
trial Improvements. 

Among  them  ar«  the  following:  An  ap- 
proving vote  for  $24  million  to  buUd  new 
school  buildings.  A  hike  in  the  local  school 
tax  to  supplement  the  pay  of  High  Point 
teachers.  A  new,  modem  TWCA  with  Indoor 
swimming  pool.  A  combination  TWCA- 
TICCA  for  Negroes.  Sweeping  approval  of  a 
gig  million  d^  bond  Issue  t<x  new  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  The  annexation — against 
heavy  and  entrenched  opposition — of  19.8 
aquare  miles  of  outlying  areas.  The  com- 
plete rebuilding  of  our  primary  park  facll- 
Itlee.  Renovation  of  all  dty  parks  and  addi- 
tion of  new  ones.  Built  a  new  gynmasltim 
for  High  Point  College.  Created  a  city  plan- 
ning department  to  guide  the  orderly  growth 
of  the  city.  Constructed  four  new  elemen- 
tary schools  and  two  junior  high  schools,  and 
as  a  topper,  exhibited  an  astonishing  amotmt 
of  Indiistrlal  growth — 38  percent  In  10  years. 
XiSst  year  alone  31  new  industries  settled  in 
High  Point. 

Also  In  this  decade  of  growth — which  could 
almost  be  compared  to  a  chain  reaction — 
bank  clearings  In  High  Point  Increased  by 
110  percent  and  total  employment  rose  171 
percent  until  we  now  have  one  of  the  lowest 
unemployment  rates  In  the  Nation. 

High  Pointers  have  always  contributed  gen- 
eroxisly  to  our  charitable  organisations  and 
efforts.  The  united  fund  supports  38  agen- 
cies. Each  year  more  than  1,000  High 
Pointers  give  hundreds  of  man-hours  to  this 
campaign  and  In  1981  our  goal  of  $389,000  was 
exceeded  by  $10,000. 

On  the  entry  submitted  to  you  by  the 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce,  1 1  major  points 
have  been  outlined. 

In  the  summer  of  1066.  the  Southern  Rail- 
way announced  Its  intention  to  terminate 
the  vital  redprocal  switching  agreement. 
This  agreement  was  between  local  indiistrlal- 
Ists,  a  small  railroad,  and  the  Southern  Rail- 
way.   It  was  recognlaedjfchat  cancellation  of 


the  agreement  threatened  ■nines  to  ««in«na' 
martote  and  that  it  could  meam  an  Increaae 
In  teetfht  oosta.  The  «^K^»n^tr  of  ooanmerce 
and  Ig  indnstrlallsta  InltUted  legal  scUon  to 
retain  the  agreement.  It  Is  signlflcant  that 
High  Point  cltlaens  involved  in  the  struggls 
^eeented  a  sustained  and  constant  effort  to 
prevent  loss  of  the  agreement  which  would 
alleoi  approximately  S2.000  employees. 
Through  this  cooperative  dtlsen  effort,  so- 
tlons  were  started  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  North  Carolina 
Utilities  Commission.  Decisions  favorable 
to  High  Point  were  obtained  from  both  com- 
missions and  later  from  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court. 

High  Point's  urban  renewal  project  is 
disUnctlve  in  that  It  ■trssew  conservation 
and  rehabilitation  rather  than  dearance 
and  that  it  U  the  second  largest  in  the 
southeast  and  the  largest  in  North  Caro- 
lina. It  Involves  008  acres  of  dty  business 
and  residential  property.  We  feel  that  the 
magnitude  of  this  project  indicates  our 
willingness  to  enter  large  undertakings  In 
order  to  reap  great  things  for  o\ir  dty. 

Squally  signlflcant  U  the  fact  that  High 
Point  dtlaens  have  been  willing  to  support 
a  substantial  public  housing  project  along 
with  urban  renewal. 

Our  present  public  hotislng  plan  was 
adi^ted  after  a  fight  the  likes  of  which 
has  not  been  seen  In  High  Point  in  many 
a  year.  Forces  on  either  side  employed 
every  means  available  to  accomplish  this 
particular  end. 

PlhaUy,  after  the  batUe  vras  done,  and 
the  dust  had  settled,  the  proposal  passed. 
Under  It  200  units  for  lower  income  families 
and  300  more  for  low-income  aging  persons 
will  be  constructed. 

I  submit  that  the  very  existence  of  lu-ban 
renewal  and  public  houaing  in  High  Point 
is  strong  evidence  of  the  Intent  of  our  dtl- 
aens to  make  our  city  a  better  place  for  peo- 
ple of  every  class  and  distinction. 

In  the  summer  of  1969  a  number  of  mer- 
chants, property  owners,  and  Interested 
dtlaens  became  aware  that  business  was 
drifting  away  from  our  traditional  and 
rather  rundown  downtown  area. 

Parking  was  an  acute  problem.  Store 
fronts  were  old  and  drab.  People  were  going 
out  of  town  to  shop.  As  a  consequence  the 
Downtown  Development  Corp.  was  formed, 
and  in  the  summer  of  this  year  a  20-year 
Improvement  plan  vras  adopted. 

Immediately,  parking  lots  for  downtown 
shoppers  began  to  spring  from  vacant  lots, 
as  stores  combined  their  efforts  to  solve 
their  mutual  parking  problems. 

Currently  the  face  of  downtown  High 
Point  Is  undergoing  a  startling  change. 
Under  the  Downtown  Development  program 
whole  blocks  of  stores  and  businesses  are 
remoddlng  and  adding  new  fronts  and  sta- 
tionary canopies  are  going  up  over  the  side- 
walks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  three  new  banks  and 
one  savings  and  loan  association  are  being 
built. 

Tou  will  rlghtfuUy  ask  iis  about  racial 
conditions  in  High  Point.  We  make  no 
pretense  that  all  U  as  it  should  be  in  this 
area.  We  have,  however,  accomplished  pod- 
tlve  results,  and  for  this  we  are  proud. 

Negroes  serve  on  many  govenunental 
bodies  induding  our  school  board,  recrea- 
tion commission  and  the  community  plan- 
ning councU.  They  hold  podtlons  of 
responsibility  In  business,  the  police  depart- 
ment and  the  tirban  redevelopment  com- 
mission. City  recreation  facUlUes  are  open 
to  all  citizens  and  integration  of  our  public 
schools  has  begxm  with  barely  a  ripple  of 
dissent. 

We  are  aware  of  the  human  factor  which 
plays  a  significant  role  whenever  old  tradi- 
tions are  replaced  by  those  of  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent age.  We  know  that  some  win  rsslet. 
that  some  will  tolerate,  but  others  will  seek 
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to  implement  the  Ideal  of  brotbatiw-irr 
High  Point  we  believe  thesekS!?2?^ 
auooeeding.  ^  •"••l 

The  remaining  sU  Items  u  rm.  ^. 
application  are—  ^•"  *•»■»* 

1.  Ths  promoUon  of  North  Caroliiu  *. 
President  Fred  Swartsberg  as  onerftK?'?* 
tion's  five  outstanding  State  Javm*^^ 
dents:  the  promotion  of  Louk  iiLS?*" 
preddent  of  the  Amateur  Athletle  nS^L  * 
the  United  States  and  the  -ur  rsMfui^  * 
to  obtain  the  national  beadquartM^ !?? 
American  Business  Clubs.  "«■  «  lit 

a.  The   compleUon  of*  a  7.mnii 

sewage  disposal  plant  to  impl^«Bt^~* 
nexatlon.  *-«—«»  o<u  «». 

8.  The  efforts  to  widen  North  and  m,m^ 

Main  Streeu.    The  widening  of  Soi!^?? 

Street  Is  virtuaUy  finished,  and  ths  viZ*^ 

some  80  dtlaens  to  the  State  capital  t^H 

in  the  assurance  that  North  Mala  StnttM 

be  widened  soon.     This  was  Impottaaiw 

cause,  although  Main  Street  was  lOO  £ 

wide  In  the  downtown  area,  it  had  a  k<«!i7 

neck  at  each  end.    We  will  now  have  t^ 

lane  boulevard  through  the  entire  «ttv^ 

eept  for  an  attractive  mall  In  the  (ioI|SJ_ 

shopping  area.  -w»« 

4.  Three  Industrial  parks  have  been  iitak. 

llahed  in  High  Point  enoosnpasBliM  s^Zh 

of  863  acres.    Ten  new  industriss  havs  «^ 

to  High  Point,  locating  in  the  paiks    ^^ 

6.  Efforts  to  obtain  a  television  statloa  k 

High  Point  were  preesed  last  year.   The  M> 

sen  effort  brought  the  assignment  of  ch^^ 

8  to  the  city.    It  vrlU  be  opsrated  byTZ 

local  concern.  ^^ 

6.  A  campaign  culminated  last  year  la  te 

construction  of  a  new,  modem  elty-smM> 

building.    In  1969,  the  High  Pomt  BariMh 

elation  and  others  launched  a  drlvs  to  mt 

better  courtroom  facilities.    The  piolset  ■■ 

panded  with  Increased  cltlaen  interest, : 

paper    backing,    and    countywlde 

ThU   year   a   $1    million  structure 

dty   and    county   governmental 

dedicated. 

Prom  the  beginning.  High  Point  has  $•• 
a  furniture  center.  First  it  was  an  ana  aar- 
ket,  then  a  State  market,  and  now  It  Is  ise- 
ognljsed  as  the  International  capital  of  tbi 
furniture  indxistry.  Four  times  each  ytar 
High  Pointers  open  their  homes  to  more  ttM 
36.000  buyers  and  salasmen  from  aU  mw  9m 
world.  The  furniture  market  Is  perhj^  iki 
keystone  of  High  Point's  soonomic  rtiwmw. 
In  recent  years  no  effort  has  been  ^laistf  to 
spur  the  growth  of  the  furniture  Indiatiy 
and  the  High  Point  market. 

All  the  Items  we  have  listed  here  show  ■ 
dedicated  thrust  to  the  futiue,  a  search  tor 
better  things,  progress  for  o\ir  dty  aa<  Ms 
people. 

Tliere  was  a  tints  when  many  regarded  Ibi 
situation  in  High  Point  with  quiet  despsn- 
tlon.  It  was  a  southern  »"1"  town,  staifc, 
drab,  and  without  vitality,  shifting  slmlMslj 
with  the  whims  of  a  ons-lndustry  socbooi;. 
Gradually,  In  the  early  fifties,  s  new  lift- 
symbolic  of  the  modem  South — begaa  to 
take  hold  in  High  Point.  The  chain  isasMoa 
was  begun  which  has  brought  High  Pola$  ID 
Its  highest  point.  Todsy  we  are  In  the  fors- 
front,  the  powerhouse  of  the  Piedmont. 


UNITED  STATES  NEEDS  STRONG 
DOSE  OP  OLD-PASraONED  PISCAL 
INTEORITY 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  §A 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlaMB 
from  New  York  (Mr.  RigRucAN]  mfly  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcokd  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKZER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


im 
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Mr.  SpaOter,  tht 


RiEHUlAlf. 
igflgM  IB  Aln 
S^Ttae  proapeot  M>^tfa»  ^.2?!?*^ 

SSI^fMlowlnf  th*  rsMM.  W)»  wfll 
2^118  PMBlng  jodgmMit  on  tbg  Imlc 
TJbe  t^rte^  peMetlme  nMioMU  toodftt 
M  8tf  lilatory  and  the  iMwest  pMoetlme 
t^meat  for  new  oMltnttOMl  matliontr 
teow  hJalofT.  W«  wm  be  askad  to  go 
Along  with  the  largest  plumed  dcflctt  In 
oar  htotory.  We  wffl  be  i^ked  to  push 
oar  natlaoal  debt  e^Ung,  m»  well  aa  ovr 
artaddebt,  to  «n  antlme  high. 

AH  thte  in  tbe  mktot  of  »  niMBlTe  sad 
gljQf^  )ob  of  salemgndklp  bj  the  social 
md eooBomle  theortots of  theNew Ptod* 
tier  who  do  not  seem  to  mmnber  old- 
fa^^ioned  fiscal  Integrity  aaong  their 

fliluci- 
AdmlnlftrstloD  pUumen  have  laonehed 

a  lun  aoalfi  effort  to  peve  the  way  for 
tljls  deAalt  spending  orgy  by  attempting 
to  dl$erBdH  eonfCothMMd  Meas  on  fleeal 
integrity.  We  are  told  time  and  again 
by  gdoi^ilitratlon  theorlgts  that  massive 
federal  speDdlng  and  maasHv  borrowtng 
ai«  the  only  hopes  for  eoonomlc  strength 
Mid  $oand  derelopment. 

We  are  given  a  new  definition  of  UMal 
natiiw**"*^  wh«i  we  begin  to  protest. 
We  are  told  by  the  President  himself 
that,  IB  our  f uny-thinkh^g  way.  we  are 
sobaerlMng  to  eeonomle  myHie  and  that 
we  mwt  disMrd  them.  It  la  outmoded 
to  bellere  that  Government.  Vke  the  in- 
dlrktaal.  must  lire  within  taeorae. 

Tte  President's  chief  economist  tells 
OS  that  we  must  contnri  the  untimely 
eawgence  of  the  "Puritan  ethic"  or  elae 
we  win  never  be  able  to  understand  that 
deficit  spending  is  good  for  the  oountiy- 
The  heart  of  this  effort  to  the  belief 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  have  no  conception  of  what  is 
rood  for  them.  The  ultimate  goal  to  the 
destruction  of  any  effecttre  counterlnv 
force  to  unlimited  exeeutlTe  o(nitrol  of 
tbe  pubHe  purse  and  full-speed  pursuit 
0f  tbe  welfare  aute. 

nito  to  what  we  are  faced  with  as  we 
head  Into  thto  holiday  breathing  spell, 
this  eabn  before  the  storm,  and  I  am 
quite  concerned  about  the  path  the 
House  will  foQow  in  the  t»>o^thg  ahead. 
Thto  body  stands  as  the  last  remaining 
bope  for  presenration  of  fiscal  Integ- 
rtty— old  fashioned,  that  Is — and  for 
leading  the  American  people  through  the 
morass  of  fiscal  legerdemain  that  dut- 
ten  the  way.  Thto  to  a  propitious  time 
to  pause  and  carefully  consider  whether 
this  body  to  to  ron  over  and  play  dead  as 
the  administration  hustles  the  country 
on  down  the  road  to  fiscal  chaos  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  renew  faith  with 
tbe  American  people  and  resist  thto  free 
vending.  coUectlvtot  palarer  that  we  are 
inundated  with  at  every  turn. 

In  making  thto  consideration  I  think  It 
would  be  wise  to  take  stock  of  our  finan- 
cial dtuatlon  ^md  to  see  what  a  fairly 
^onitotent  record  of  deficit  financing 
»nd  of  no-prtorlty  budgeting  hag  brought 
u«  over  the  last  three  decades. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  say  that  the 
Idea  of  deficit  financing  U  not  original 
»lth  thto  administration  nor  was  it  so 
**th  the  87th  Oongress.  The  plain  and 
■iniple  truth  to  that  ttito  country  has  in- 
dulged in  deficit  spending  and  red-tnk 


flimnfiing  for  ST  oat  of  the  last  St  fiscal 
years.  That  to  an  8S-peroent  batting  aw- 
eraga  thai  na  ana  ahoald  be  proud  of. 
Wtom  ttw  halMweil  budaot  of  flaeal  year 
iMt.  the  annual  aeeounta  of  tbe  National 
aoverament  have  shown  a  imriiia  on 
only  alz  oocasloDa.  Tliree  of  tbose  sur- 
pluses, incidentally,  oocuoxd  under  the 
KtaenhowMT  admintotratnn  and,  al- 
though I  do  not  claim  clairvoyance.  I 
suopect  that  wUl  be  three  more  sur- 
pluses than  the  present  admintotrailoa 
will  ever  have  to  its  credit.  It  to  also 
interesting  to  note  that  two  more  of 
thoae  sic  suipluaes  ooouned  with  Re- 
pubUoana  in  control  of  the  Congress. 

The  national  debt  stood  at  $16.- 
185.309,831  on  June  30.  IftSO.  and  as  of 
March  28,  IMS.  the  debt  stood  at  $308,- 
171J74.612.  A  goodly  portion  of  thto 
increaae  was  unavoidable,  of  oourae,  oc- 
curring during  the  years  of  aetious  de- 
pression, and  during  World  War  H  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  Regardless  of  the 
varkwa  juitUkatlons  given  for  thto 
1.780  pereent  increaae  in  the  SMeral 
debt,  the  fact  remaina  that  we  have  en- 
gaged in  deficit  financing  to  the  tune  of 
an  average  of  $10^  billion  a  year  for 
the  last  33  years. 

So  we  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  New  Frontier  con- 
tention that  deficit  spending  to  good  for 
the  country.  Thto  idea  to  not  new.  al- 
though it  to  certainly  being  advanced 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever  before,  and 
there  need  be  no  conjecture  on  our  part 
as  to  its  merit  as  a  permanent,  conscious 
instrument  of  Pederal  fiscal  policy. 

Interest  alone  on  the  national  debt 
wfU  siphon  off  over  $10  billion  In  fis- 
cal year  1964.  Thto  to  nearly  one-tenth 
of  the  anticipated  Federal  eipendltures 
for  the  fiscal  year  and  constitutes  the 
second  largest  singl*  itun  in  the  budg- 
et The  eost  of  servleing  the  national 
debt— oot  retiring  K.  but  Just  paying  the 
Interest — ^has  jumped  roughly  13.3  per- 
cent since  1961.  There  to  every  prospect 
that  tbe  cost  of  debt  management  wfil 
continue  to  increase  as  the  general  cost 
of  living  increases  and  as  Uie  size  ot  the 
debt  Itself  Increases.  More  and  more 
of  today's  tax  revenues  will  be  diverted 
from  meeting  today's  needs  and  win  be 
siphoned  off  to  pay  the  carrying  charges 
on  the  needs  of  yesteryear. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
deficit  financing  to  far  heavier  than  the 
simple  repayment  of  borrowed  fonds. 
Without  repayment  of  a  single  dollar  of 
principal,  the  national  debt  wifi  have  cost 
us.  If  present  projections  hold,  nearly 
$100  Mllion  for  the  13-3rear  period  from 
fiscal  1953  through  fiscal  1964. 

But  thto  direct  cost  of  financing  the 
debt  to  far  from  being  the  only  meas- 
ure of  the  adverse  effect  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

It  should  be  clear  that  not  even  the 
stnMigest  nation  in  the  worid  can  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  huge  spending  defi- 
cits without  risking  inflation,  a  loss  of 
the  integrity  of  Its  money,  and  a  loss  of 
international  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  its  fiscal  policies. 

Beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  the  fairly 
consistent  red-Ink  performanoe  of  the 
OoTemment  has  been  a  major  factor  In 
causing  the  Inflationary  spiral  that  has 
given  us  the  47-cent  dollar.    Since  1939 


over  53  peiceot  of  the  purcfaailog  poor- 
er <rf  the  Aanarteaa  dailar  has  aroded 
away.  asKi  the  ooat^of-aiviag  Index  oosit. 
tmuea  to  creep  Ughsr  ssid  higher,      iw 

Inflatton  aalB  away  at  the  wltaU  «C  o«»^ 
wnminmy.  It  to  a  thlsf  that  steak  from 
those  who  can  least  afford  it.  Rayiwd 
psopls  hving  on  fixed  pensions  insur- 
ance or  savlnga  thai  ware  amnumulaWwi 
by  a  lifetime  of  hard  labor — thsse  are 
the  people  who  must  sit  by  while  their 
subtle  enemy.  InflstlSBt  whein  they  can 
never  quite  see  or  gra^.  saawv  away  at 
the  buying  power  of  their  few  pradous 
dollars.  The  middle-aged  mail  who 
slaved  extra  hours  to  aooumulate  some 
insurance  to  provide  for  hto  family,  only 
to  beoome  painfully  aware  that  it  would 
no  looger  provide  ntwi  half  or  one-third 
of  their  need»->ttal8  to  m  amlb  who  has 
been  robbed  just  as  surety  aa.lf  by  an 
armed  bandit. 

Tlie  kiaeis  are  the  veopia  who  some- 
time ago  looked  into  tha  future  and  de- 
termined that  they  woold  need  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  a  certain  pugpoas 
at  a  certain  time.  In  most  cases  they 
Bcrimped  and  saved  and  saorlfleed  to 
meet  thto  goal— whether  it  was  rstlrs- 
ment,  a  new  home,  a  college  adunttan 
for  the  children,  or  what  have  yon— 4ben 
came  the  made  day  when  thev  found  the 
money  they  had  put  away  waa  worth  aoij 
half  its  former  raloe  and  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  do  the  job. 

The  averaee  workingman  who  does 
not  have  the  economic  leverage  to  keep 
up  with  the  spiraling  eost  of  living— it 
to  thto  man  and  hto  wife  and  hto  (diildran 
who  are  the  victims  of  Inflation  These 
are  the  people  who  suffer  when  Uncle 
Sam  year  after  your  after  year  spends 
more  than  he  takes  in. 

inflatlnn  and  its  running-mates  hard^ 
ship  and  deprivation  for  ttiose  toast 
equipped  to  fight  it — thto  to  the  major 
crop  we  have  harvested  frost  the  seeds 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

We  eanaot  talk  abowt  our  deficit- 
spending  record  of  the  last  three  decades 
Without  oonsidertng  its  effect  on  Inter- 
national confidence  in  ttie  dollar.  We 
are  in  a  precarious  position  In  thto 
regard. 

The  figures  do  not  lie.  Our  total  gold 
holdings  have  dr(q;>ped  from  $33  billion 
to  just  under  $16  bOUon  !n  a  Kttle  more 
than  a  decade.  Of  thto  amount.  xT>ughly 
$13  billion  to  requireJ  as  statutory  bopck- 
Ing  for  our  currency  and  anofh«-  ys  ba- 
llon to  required  to  meet  other  t7JB.  gold 
obligations.  As  a  reecdt  we  find  nearly 
all  our  gold  reserve  obligated.  So  far, 
so  good. 

But  we  also  find  that  foreign  dc^ar 
holdings,  that  to.  foreign  claims  against 
the  dollar,  total  the  astronomical  sum  oi 
$25  billions.  Each  of  these  dollar  hold- 
ings to  a  potential  daim  on  ttte  gold  that 
allegedly  stands  behind  the  d<^lar.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  over  $7  bil- 
lion of  these  claims  have  been  honored 
in  the  last  decade. 

If  foreign  confMenee  In  the  stability^ 
of  U.S.  currency  ritooM  ewer  be  shakoi 
to  the  extent  that  any  wtgntfleant  por- 
tion of  the  hoiders  of  these  dollar  credits 
should  deem  it  prudent  to  toni  them  in 
to  Uhcle  Sam  and  take  the  gold  whU^ 
they  represent,  the  effect  would  be 
disastrous. 
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It  to  platn  to  an  that  we  cannot  um 
$1«  bllllOB  in  gold  itoeks  to  honor  $16 
tfmon  In  gold  obUgatlom  and  an  addi- 
tional $36  UlUon  in  dollar  eredita.  In 
the  final  analyito  It  would  be  neeeanry 
for  the  XTBited  Statea  to  reimdiate  her 
oWlgattona  to  the  world,  and  our  eur- 
reney  aa  a  medfum  of  International  ex- 
change would  beeome  valuetoM. 

It  beoomea  elear  at  onoe  that  It  Is  of 
the  utmost  tanportaaee  to  malntatn  a 
high  level  of  eonlklenoe  abroad  In  the 
stability  of  the  dollar.  It  Is  also  dear 
that  we  have  failed  to  matntoin  thto  lerel 
of  ecMifldence  and  are  thus  confronted 
with  this  pnMem  of  serious  potential. 

We  are  still  faced  with  a  serious  inter- 
national pajments  deficit  and  the  cor- 
responding likelihood  that  foreign  claims 
agnUnst  the  dollar  will  oMittnue  to  grow. 

We  are  also  faced  with  the  awful  truth 
that  the  world  Is  aware  that  we  have  re- 
sorted to  defldt  financing  82  percent  of 
the  time  since  IMO,  that  defldt  mending 
has  become  a  political  v^ay  of  life  In 
America,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable 
we  win  continue  debasing  our  currency — 
there  being  little  Ukelihood  that  the  Im- 
mediate future  win  bring  any  mending 
of  the  wasri. 

We  know  that  vmUM  billions  of  our 
wealth  were  expended  to  keep  oursdves 
and  our  foreign  creditors  free  and  to  help 
many  of  them  rebuild  war-ravaged  sod- 
etlee,  but  we  must  also  realise  that  this 
to  a  cold  world,  that  memories  can  often- 
ttmes  be  short  and  that,  unless  our  fiscal 
house  to  put  in  order,  there  may  come  a 
day  sometime  soon  when  those  holding 
dollar  credits  will  stop  slapping  us  on  the 
wrist  and  sending  us  mild  warnings  and 
start  taking  more  drastic  action. 

I  know  of  no  more  appropriate  quote 
at  thto  pdnt  than  thto  one  attributed  to 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevdt  dxirlng  the  1932 
campaign: 

It  th«  Natkm  Is  MTing  within  Ita  Inoame, 
Ita  eradlt  la  good.  If  In  aonM  ertsM  It  Uvw 
beyond  its  Income  for  a  year  or  two  it  ean 
woaUy  bonnow  tampararUy  on  rMsonable 
toniM.  But  If.  Uke  the  ^endtlurlft,  it  throws 
dlaeratlon  to  the  winds,  la  willing  to  make 
no  aaerliloe  at  all  In  spending,  extends  Its 
taxing  up  to  the  limit  of  the  peoplel  power 
to  pay.  and  continues  to  pile  up  deficits,  it 
la  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

Never  a  truer  word  was  qx>ken.  and 
It  to  unfortunate  that  thto  prophetic 
statement  did  not  serve  to  set  the  tone 
for  the  fiscal  policies  of  thto  Nation 
much  beyond  the  time  of  ito  utterance. 

What  has  thto  32-year  record  of  living 
beyond  our  income  brought  us  beddes 
spindlng  inflation,  a  precarious  situa- 
tion for  our  gold  reserves,  and  an  almost 
taicomprdiendble  national  debt  that  ex- 
ceeds the  debts  of  all  other  countries  of 
the  world  combined  by  over  $24  billion? 

Has  it  brought  an  end  to  unemploy- 
ment? Unemployment  has  remained 
ooe  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting thto  Nation  during  every  ad- 
ministration over  the  last  three  decades. 
Henry  Wallace  has  said  that  the  prob- 
lem  of  imemployment  represented  the 
major  failure  of  the  New  Deal. 

Chester  Bowlee  said  thto  in  1959 : 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal 
failed  In  Its  second  major  objective,  which 
was  to  restore  txill  employment  and  prosper- 
ity to  OYir  country.    In  1040,  more  than  8  mil- 
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o<  the  working 
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,  modi-needed  tax  out.  bat  It  ^^ 
XAwmpIoymenttostQlwithustodayas  than  oOsetB  tiie  benefldal  effect  of  gZ 
le  of  the  major  eeonomse  problems  of    In  f  aet  It  even  jeopardtoeo  the  posMto 


the  eeuntry  and  one  of  the  msjor  politi- 
cal problems  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. There  stffl  remain  over  4  million 
unemployed  across  thto  land.  Unem- 
ployment leveto  have  aU  too  recently 
been  In  excess  of  0  percent  and.  unleaB 
our  fiscal  house  to  placed  in  order  and 
unless  the  shackles  are  taken  off  free 
private  enterprise  the  specter  of  1  and 
$  percent  unemployment  looms  large. 

The  Oovemment  ean  spend  and  bor- 
row until  the  cows  come  home  and  It 
win  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  on 
the  unemployment  situation. 

If  there  has  been  one  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  30  years  of  deficit  financing 
it  to  that  Government  spending  will  not 
produce  prosperity.  The  private  sector 
of  our  economy  has  been  reapondble  for 
the  attainment  of  our  record  hl^  groes 
national  product.  The  puMlc  sector,  tf 
anything,  has  served  to  keep  our  growth 
from  attaining  even  higher  levds.  Con- 
tinued deficit  financing  and  high  leveto 
of  taxation  have  served,  if  anything,  to 
discourage  Investment  aJMl  confidence  In 
the  economy. 

TO  quote  the  American  Institote  for 
Eocmomic  Research : 

Application  of  the  Keyneslan  panacea  for 
two  decades  has  fostered  numerota  esrlous 
eoonomlo  dlstortloaa  In  the  United  States, 
dtetortlans  reOeeted  today  In  nnnsfisssary 
wnsmplnyment,  stagnation  of  major  indus- 
tries, extensive  depreciation  <tf  the  djaUar. 
loss  of  world  markets,  and  fully  justliUd  km 
of  confldenoe  In  the  dollar.  An  eoonomy  that 
could  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  now  fal- 
ters, not  eren  In  second  place  but  nearly  the 
most  backward,  judged  by  rates  of  growth 
for  the  world's  industrial  econ«snles.  Such 
are  the  consequences  at  applying  the  Keynes- 
lan notions  over  a  prolonged  period.  The 
OounoU  at  WoodobHo  AdTlasn  not  only  fails 
to  see  the  obrlous  facts  but  reoonunends 
more  of  the  same  erroneous  prescription. 
Par  from  fostering  prosperity  and  sustained 
eoonomic  growth,  tills  prescription  has  dls- 
eouragsd  thsm. 

I  would  certainly  have  to  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  thto  observation. 

The  Oovemment  cannot  ipend  the 
country  rich.  The  impetus  for  sustained 
economic  growth.  fuU  employment,  and 
fuller  utilization  of  an  eziMUided  pro- 
ductive capadty  must  come  fnun  the 
private  sectpr  of  the  economy,  a  vigorous 
free  private  enterprise  system,  aided  by 
a  Oovemment  which  seeks  to  protect  the 
value  and  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

Quite  dearly.  30  years  of  unbridled 
public  Q>ending.  mounting  and  consist- 
ent defldts  and  incentive-stifling  taxa- 
tion have,  on  the  whole,  been  a  great 
deal  more  harmful  than  beneficial  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  thto  Nation. 

Tet  are  we  being  asked  to  come  back 
here  after  Easter  recess  to  pitch  In  and 
restore  some  order  and  sanity  to  the  con- 
duct of  fiscal  affairs?  Are  we  bdng  asked 
to  place  the  Nation's  finances  on  an  even 
ked? 

Quite  the  contrary.  It  to  true  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  up  the  cause  of 
tax  reduction  which  so  many  of  us  have 
espoused  consistently  over  the  last  dec- 
ade, but  nevertheless  it  continues  to 
plod  blindly  along  the  path  of  ite  New 


of  obtaining  a  cut.  by  urging  _,_^ 
to  vote  the  largest  peacetime  *^iWii  j" 
history,  the  largest  p*>^me  nqSStm 
new  obllgational  aothotlty  in  hlsfeon 
the  laiveet  planned  defldt  In  all  onSL 
tory.  and  to  boost  the  national  debt  u 
an  alltime  high  level.  " 

The  New  Frontier,  spewing  Us  n. 
hashed  fiscal  Ideology  In  evoy  dlnstka. 
continues  to  lead  the  Nation  atonsull* 
path  which  ito  kindred  spirit.  F.  D  &! 
31  years  ago  labeled  the  ''road  to  ba^ 
ruptcy."  Nothing  short  of  «xvMVf«tntc  ifc 
aster  will  tum  It  back. 

If  it  continues  to  march  on  un^ 
dered,  It  will  have  asked  for  and  mpitui 
by  June  30  of  next  year — a  period  if  s 
little  over  3  years — neariy  $2tt  bttllaa  is 
appropriations,  and  roughly  |SQ|  (jq. 
lion  in  new  oblige tional  authority,  ft 
will  have  led  the  way  in  adding  owr 
$31  billion  to  the  national  debt 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  return  to  flsesl  m. 
Ity  to  anjrwhere  in  sight  It  will  be  In  mtkt 
of,  and  not  because  of.  the  pnisnil  s4- 
ministration. 

Only  if  the  Congress  reeaptunt  tbt 
initiative  will  any  semblance  of  orta  to 
returned  to  the  conduct  of  our  <Vwii 
affairs.  We  must  renew  fdth  with  tht 
American  people  by  seeking  nttttaUtt 
to  place  national  finances  on  an  trm 
keel.  We  could  do  no  greater  ill— ikw 
to  the  people  wboee  Interests  we  ars  hoc 
to  serve  than  by  Ignoring  the  lesBOM  of 
the  last  30  yean  and  traveling  on  iMid 
in  hand  with  the  most  proficient  dto- 
dplee  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  the  eosD- 
tiy  has  yet  known. 

The  Congress  will  have  to  go  It  akm. 
It  to  quite  obvious  that  we  can  ezptet 
no  significant  hdp  from  the  admlnlstrs* 
tkm.  given  Ita  past  performanee  sod 
ito  desperate  reaction  to  constroettvi 
budget-cutting  efforto  thto  year. 

We  are  all  witnessing  the  great  bat 
and  cry  that  has  arisen  over  the  sforti 
of  the  Republican  leadership  sod  ti 
some  Demoerate  to  carve  the  f  at  off  tbt 
fiscal  1964  budget. 

A  case  in  point  as  to  the  invaUdtty  of 
the  administration's  protesto  that  It  bed 
submitted  a  "barebones"  budget  wm 
the  day  report,  which  will  surdy  go 
down  as  one  of  the  greatest  poUttal 
boomerangs  in  modem  history.  TIm 
Clay  report,  apparently  concdved  ss  s 
blue  ribbon  whitewash,  of  the  foreign  tii 
program,  pointed  out  to  the  adminHtrs- 
tion  a  few  of  the  program's  faulto  thst 
responsible  demento  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  telling  ad- 
ministrations about  for  years.  This  wm 
a  bare  minimum  request  for  foreign  skL 
we  had  been  told,  and  if  we  cut  it  vc 
were  inviting  Communist  advsneet 
throughout  the  world.  Ilien.  when  the 
Preddent's  own  committee  put  the  faeli 
on  the  table,  the  admlntotratloo.  In  s  bit 
of  a  comer,  managed  to  find  some  MM 
million  in  the  budget  that  it  oould 
somehow  cut  without  advancing  the 
cause  of  world  communism.  Is  this  tbe 
kind  of  tight  planning  and  scrupokni 
concern  for  the  taxpayers'  dollar  tbst 
goes  Into  the  rest  of  the  budget?  I  tm- 
pect  Itls. 
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I  s'*'  suspect  that  we  have  seen  the 
1^  of  the  Clay  Oommlttee  and  that  we 
SSa  never  see  any  oounterpvts  In  other 
Irtu  of  public  spending.  There  to  slm- 
S^  room  along  the  Hew  Frontier  for 
^  kind  of  honest  self-appralsaL 

llr  i^waker,  thto  Natton  simply  can- 
not continue  indefinitely  along  ito  pree- 
Sat  course  for  the  end  of  the  road  to 
fln,p^ai  oblivion. 

We  must  start  now  to  follow  a  differ- 
ent pftth  if  we  are  to  make  the  effort  at 
M  because  the  fiscal  program  proposed 
for  tbe  coming  year  to  one  that  certainly 
contains  tbe  seeds  of  a  new  infiationary 
0lrd  and  the  promise  of  higher  budg- 
^and  greater  defidto  In  the  years  be- 

ire  in  the  Congress  must  begin  the 
Painful,  but  necessary,  process  of  estab- 
Uriilng  spending  priorities.  We  have  fol- 
lowed too^kmg  the  policy  of  (H>en-end 
budgeting  and  we  must  begin  to  differ- 
entiate between  needs  and  wanta. 

We  must  take  positive  steps  to  learn 
our  income  limitations.  All  too  frequent- 
ly e«  return  to  our  respective  districta 
St  the  end  of  a  sesdon,  having  voted 
foods  to  run  the  Oovemment  for  the 
fflffiinf  fiscal  year,  with  lltUe  or  no  con- 
osptkn  of  what  revenues  will  actually  be 
srallable  to  meet  the  expenses.  Thto 
disorderly  method  of  doing  business  can- 
not bdp  but  lead  to  like  results. 

We  must  make  pursuit  of  the  balanced 
bodcei  a  consistent  legislative  goaL  All 
too  often  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Coogress  to  start  from  a  budget  precari- 
ously balanced  on  paper  and  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  pay  it  no  more 
sttMitkin. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect,  and  they  do  expect,  that  their 
elected  representatives  take  steps  to  re- 
store responsibility  and  Integrt^  to  the 
conduct  of  fiscal  affairs. 

I  serve  notice  here  and  now  that  I  in- 
tend to  live  up  to  thto  expectation  and 
that  I  will  not  be  party  to  the  unbridled 
gwndlng  program  proposed  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

I  say  we  in  thto  body  have  to  cut  our 
way  through  the  haae  and  fog  of  all  thto 
fleed  legerdermaln  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Irresponsible  hMvrtHng  of  thto  Na- 
tion's fiscal  affairs.  I  certainly  Intend 
tc  do  my  part 
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SOYBEAN    PROCES8INO    PLANT 
VIENNA.  MD. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  ask 
Misnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MsoObmok]  may 
extend  hto  remaiks  at  thto  point  in  the 
Riooiii  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker  It 
has  come  to  my  attention  that  Ddmarva 
Jors  Processors.  Inc.,  has  made  appUca- 
"Oh  to  the  Area  Redevdopment  Ad- 
ministration for  a  loan  of  $1.6  million  to 
Jdld  a  soybean  processing  plant  at 
»^«ma,  Md.  The  proposed  plant,  with 
•  storage  capadty  of  300  tons  per  day. 
wui  require  a  26-year,  4-percent  interest 
toan  amounting  to  about  65  percent  of 
the  total  cost. 


The  Hiplleanta  dalm  the  plant  will  re- 
quire 35  employees  year  around,  and  as 
many  as  76  during  the  harvest  season. 
The  latter  figure  was  used  by  the  ARA 
in  computing  a  per  job  loan  cost  of 
$21,000. 

According  to  Mr.  Herbert  Fenster. 
Washington  oounsd  for  Franklin  Perdue 
of  A.  W.  Perdue  k  Son.  Inc..  the  appli- 
cation was  first  reviewed  by  Mr.  Dan- 
McVey,  Chief,  Grain  Branch.  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service,  Etepartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  concluded  that  the  plant  could 
not  be  operated  profitably  and  therefore 
recommended  against  approval. 

The  Ek;onomic  Research  Service  of  the 
USDA  as  well  as  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  has  reported  unfavorably  on  the 
proposed  plant.  Both  divldons  reported 
that  the  applicant's  figures  on  procure- 
ment cost  of  beans  and  anticipated  price 
of  oil  and  meal  were,  In  the  judgment  of 
the  USDA  economtoto,  inaccurate  and 
could  easily  tum  their  antldpated 
$600,000  profit  into  a  $200,000  loss. 

Mr.  McVey.  of  the  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service,  and  Mr.  Donovan  McPherson, 
of  the  Economic  Research  Service,  are 
highly  qualified  in  their  fidd.  and  their 
recommendations  should  not  be  taken 
lightly.  In  fact.  Mr.  McVey  to  the  fore- 
most authority  in  USDA  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  projected  soybean  planta.  He 
investigates  feasibility  of  about  one  pro- 
posed plant  per  month  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

However,  at  least  McVey's  report,  if 
not  McPherson's,  was  edited  by  REA. 
which  receives  and  coordinates  the  work 
for  the  0SDA  on  agriculture-related 
ARA  projector  such  as  this.  According 
to  my  information.  REA  eliminated  the 
adverse  commente  on  the  Ddmarva 
plant  sent  down  by  Mr.  McVey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  this  loan  by  the  ARA.  It 
appears  from  all  available  evidence  that 
the  loan  would  not.  as  Indicated  by  ARA. 
result  in  a  net  Increase  In  employment. 

ARA  claims  that  the  proposed  plant 
would,  as  I  have  indicated,  employ  36 
full-time  employees,  and  an  additional 
38  to  40  during  the  harvesting  season. 
Thto  claim  has  no  basto  In  fact.  The 
proposed  ptont  would  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  around  300  tons  of  soybean 
operation  per  day.  Yet,  aU  available 
evidence  from  current  soybean  millers 
aroiuid  the  cotmtry  indicates  that  plants 
operating  in  the  neighborhood  of  300 
tons  per  day  have  an  average  work  crew 
of  22^  men.  Thto  total  operating  crew 
average  includes  bean  unloading,  stor- 
age, and  handling  of  bulk  producta. 
Furthermore,  the  larger  a  plant  gets, 
the  more  efficient  use  It  gets  from  Ito 
manpower. 

One  established  plant  is  now  running 
at  about  400  tons  dally  capacity,  and  em- 
ploys 29  full-time  men.  adding  only  3 
or  4  men  during  the  harvest  seasotL 
Archer-Danieto-Midland  Co..  which  has 
planta  In  my  own  congresdonal  dtotrict 
as  well  as  others  around  the  country, 
has  Indicated  to  me  that  If  they  were  to 
build  a  new  plant  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed Ddmarva  project,  they  would  em- 
ploy 19  to  23  full-time  people,  with  no 
more  than  10  to  15  seasonal  employees. 
If  employment  projections  from  A»i«t4ng 
industry  are  correct — and  there  to  more 


basto  to  assume  their  aocuraey  than 
those  of  ARA— the  per  job  oost  of  the 
loan  would  be  $70,000  to  $84.0t0  per  job 
instead  of  the  $21,000  ARA  Indicates. 
Furthetmore,  if  thto  plant  begins  opera- 
tion, it  to  likely  that  a  net  loss  of  at  least 
45  onployees  will  be  incurred  by  nelgh- 
boriag  elevators,  grain  dealers,  and 
producers  already  in  operation  in  the 
area.  This  loss  would  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  Increased  competition  and  pro- 
duction In  an  already  flooded  market. 

While  both  production  and  consump- 
tion of  soybeans  have  increased  remark- 
ably in  recent  years,  soybean  processing 
capacity  has  increased  at  an  even  faster 
rate.  Thto  fact  has  reduced  crushing 
margins  to  an  extent  that  some  proc- 
essors have  had  to  close  down  facilities — 
for  example.  General  MiUs  and  Archer- 
Danleto-Mldland — and  others  have  with- 
drawn from  the  business  complete^ — 
for  example.  Spencer  Kellogg. 

The  Ddmarva  area  to  no  exception.  It 
consumes  about  200.000  tons  of  soybean 
meal  each  year.  Planto  now  serving  the 
area  have  a  combined  capadty  in  excess 
of  450,000  tons,  or  more  than  twice  the 
present  consumption  rate.  Present  ca- 
padty indudes  a  Carglll  plant  at  Norfolk 
built  In  1957  with  i^vate  capital  at  a 
cost  of  $3.5  million.  If  the  Vienna  plant 
to  built,  it  will  either  be  forced  to  find 
export  marketo  for  ito  producte,  or  close 
down. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  already 
to  a  surplus  of  sosrt>ean  planto  In  the  Im- 
mediate area,  it  will  almost  certainly 
mean  that  not  only  the  new  plant,  but 
extottng  ones  as  well  will  have  to  operate 
at  a  loss  to  keep  going. 

With  the  prospect  of  a  net  loss  Instead 
of  a  creation  of  new  jobs,  the  bleak 
chances  for  success  faced  by  the  appli- 
cants, and  the  above  average  Investment 
per  man  in  the  proposed  facility,  it  ap- 
pears that  thto  applicatiotn  certainly  does 
not  square  with  section  2501  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  which  states  In  part: 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  new 
employment  opportunities  should  be  created 
by  developing  and  expanding  new  and  exist- 
ing facilities  and  resources  rather  than  by 
merely  transferring  Jobs  from  one  area  of  ths 
United  States  to  another. 

On  February  18,  1963.  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Illinoto,  William 
L.  Spukokk,  said  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman: 

From  all  the  facts  which  I  have  been 
able  to  get,  it  appears  to  ms  that  private 
enterprise  Is  able  to  crush  all  of  the  beans 
that  can  be  supplied  in  the  Maryland- 
Delaware  area  what  assurance  is  there  that 
our  taxpayers'  money  can  be  repaid  by  this 
plant? 

In  a  February  5  letter  to  ARA  Ad- 
mlntotrator  William  L.  Batt.  Senators 
Btro  and  RoaiKTSoir  and  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Congressman  Thomas 
DowNiNo  said: 

Vfe  have  serious  doubts  concerning  the 
propriety  of  granting  a  loan  on  the  basis 
of  the  subject  application  since  it  appears 
that  the  product  sought  to  be  financed 
thereby  does  not  comport  with  the  intent 
oC  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  to  increase 
permanent  employment;  provide  funds  for 
worthwhUe  business  projects  where  private 
fimdB  are  unavailable;  and  aid  in  redevelop- 
ment of  depressed  areas  by  assisting  promis- 
ing and  necessary  business  enterprises.    The 
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tacU  whAeb  tevt  bean  pre»<nted  to  us  thus 
far  atrcngly  teidfteato  tbat  none  of  tba  atora- 
maottonaia  purpoaaa  a(  tka  act  will  be  ae- 
eampUaked  by  tbe  granting  of  the  subject 
application. 

it  appaara  that  the  Teniure  propoeed  In 
tbe  appUeatlon  will  not  toereaea  employ- 
ment  In  tiie  depraaaed  area  In  which  tt  la 
propoeed  to  be  located  and  may.  to  tbe  con- 
trary, eauae  anhatantlal  additional  unem- 
ployment both  In  tbe  speclflcally  defined 
depreaeed  area  Itaelf  and  alao  In  ffurroundlng 
areaa  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware. 
The  members  of  the  appUcant  group  are 
known  to  be  among  the  moet  flnandally  sub- 
stantial members  of  their  oommunltlea  and 
It  la  dUBcult  therefore  to  understand  why 
they  ahould  not  be  able  to  obtain  private 
loank  on  aound  buatneaa  terma.  Finally, 
the  loan  would  flnance  an  additional  aoy- 
bean  proceaslng  plant  In  an  area  where 
ezlatlng  plants  preeent  a  sound,  well-bal- 
anced, eompetltlTe  atmosphere.  The  result 
of  the  operation  of  such  an  additional  plant 
may  well  be  to  render  all  planta  In  the  area 
unprontable.  Under  such  clrenmstancea, 
the  propoeed  plant  doea  not  appear  to  be 
etther  promising  or  neceaaary  aa  a  bualness 
Kiterprlae  In  the  redevelopment  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  objectives 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  but  It  is 
not  my  mklerstandlns  that  its  purpose 
Is  to  provide  federally  financed  otMnpetl- 
tion  to  an  industry  which  is  ahready 
fully  and  anciently  servtoir  the  needs 
of  consumers  in  the  area  involved. 


NEED  FOiR  FIRilNBSS  AND        ^ 
LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adaib]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
our  continuing  concern  over  the  situa- 
tion in  Cuba,  I  think  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Steuben  Repubttean. 
Angola,  Ind.,  is  enUghtentng  and  helpful. 
It  expresses  a  point  of  view  widely 
held  by  many  Amaicans: 

Nzzo  rpa  FxaMJOaa  axb  LaAuaaHip 

In  moat  ways  the  United  Statea  la  a  great 
country.  But  when  It  comes  to  our  handling 
of  foreign  affairs,  we  rate  among  the  lowest. 

The  Cuban  fiasco  Is  Just  one  erldenoe  of 
our  ineffectual  polidee.  Through  stupid 
handling,  we  now  have  a  full-blown  Com- 
munlat  neighbor  Just  90  miles  from  oxir 
sborea.  By  '■^'""g  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  waa  recognised  by  International  law. 
an  obaolete  policy,  we  have  opened  the  doora 
for  every  would-be  dictator  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  request  Communist  help  to  pro- 
mote his  personal  ends. 

Our  administration  has  tried  to  pass  off 
the  Cuban  situation  as  unimportant.  But 
already  State  Departmoit  emlssarlea  and 
even  the  PreaWent  himself  have  had  to  get 
busily  at  work  to  try  and  stop  tbe  rapid 
growth  in  antagonistic  feeling  toward  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America. 

We  do  not  recommend  warmongering, 
but  we  do  feel  that  this  lax.  ineffectual  for- 
eign policy  iB  giving  financial  and  material 
blood  transfusions  to  our  potential  enemlee 
and  that  a  continuation  of  this  policy  win 
eventually  see  our  boys  receiving  this  foreign 
aid  back  In  bulleta.  Thla  soft  policy  la  en- 
couraging conunnnlsm. 

We  need  a  firm  foreign  policy.  There 
ahould    be    no    foreign   aid    gifts    without 


eotttrola  to  as*  tt  Is  nasd.  aa  In- 
twaded.  for  tbe  gasMral  betterment  of  the 
peoplea  of  the  reeelvlBg  cuuntry.  We  mtiat 
form  a  fair,  firm  poUey  and  than  through 
leadenhlp.  see  this  poltey  Is  eanrled  oat. 

Look  at  the  record.  Thla  aoft  polley  which 
has  been  tried  for  15  years  has  only  fed  eom- 
numlan  and  created  wnwnlea  out  of  our  one- 
time trtenda.  We  have  oonttnued  to  loee 
ground,  lliat  ahould  be  evldanoe  enough 
that  the  way  we  have  been  going  is  wrong. 

Time  is  running  out.  Our  Oovcmment 
leaders  m\ist  start  this  firm  foreign  policy  at 
once.    There  is  no  other  honorable  oovawt. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CURB  EXCESSIVE 
IMPORTS   OF  BEEF 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Sbokt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoED  and  include  extraxieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Intro- 
duced yesterday  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  Impose 
additional  duties  on  cattle,  beef,  and  veal 
imported  each  year  in  excess  of  estab- 
lished annual  quotas. 

I  am  doing  this  partially  because  of 
tbe  recent  sharp  decline  in  fat-cattle 
prices,  and  also  because  of  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  imports  of  beef  and  veal. 

My  bill  would  not  upset  the  normal 
pattern  of  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Instead  it  would  provide  a  means 
of  discouraging  increased  imports  now — 
or  at  any  future  UnM— when  our  do- 
mestic cattle  market  might  experience 
some  adversity. 

Last  year  we  imported  beef  and  veal 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  about  9  per- 
cent of  our  domestic  production,  and 
this  is  the  largest  percentage  valume  on 
record.  The  United  States  imported 
1,445  million  pounds  in  1962 — in  com- 
parison to  1,037  million  pounds  in  1961. 

We  imported  live  cattle  from  Mexico 
in  1061,  540.197  head,  and  this  increased 
substantially  in  1962  to  772.915  head. 

While  our  imports  from  Canada  were 
down  slighUy  in  1962,  it  still  amounted 
to  498.782  animals  as  comiMured  to 
506.301  in  1961.  A  reduction  of  only 
7,519  animals. 

There  is  a  definite  indication  of  con- 
tinuing heavy  imports  this  year.  In  its 
reports  on  sailings  from  Australia  be- 
tween January  1  and  February  4,  the 
Australian  Meat  Board  stated  that  15 
ships  carrying  a  total  of  about  50  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  13.6  million  pounds 
of  mutton — which  i*^1dffntallr  also  com- 
petes with  our  domestic  "manufacturing 
beef" — was  sent  to  various  points  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers 
Board,  in  its  sailings  reports,  revealed 
that  during  January.  February.  March, 
and  April,  the  New  Zealanders  will  have 
delivered  almost  50  million  pounds  of 
meat  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Cattleman's  Associa- 
tion has  pointed  out — and  I  agree  with 
their  statements  fully — that — 

Thla  Is  strong  competition,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  you  consider  the  condition  of 
the  present  domestic  cattle  market  which  is 


under  preesure  from  an 
cattle  Inventory,  and  Is 
•nlng   la    fat-cattle    prloea 
stippHea. 


««i  to 


I  f  Ml  my  biU  sho«dd  be  gtv«n 
consideration  and  should  be  4 
into  law.  It  is  important  in  our  m^m*. 
and  export  agreanents  to  glf«  tSz* 
tk>n  to  our  own  domestic  indnstdm- *Zi 
this  is  a  good  place  to  do  so  Irrui'^M 
involves  our  food  supplies  as  w^iJV} 
economic  welfare  of  our  «VmmttD  iha! 
stock  economy.  ^^ 


RESTRICT  EXCESSIVE  BEEP 
IMFORT8 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  i^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genU^M 
from  California  IMr.  CLsuaaa)  mt^m^ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  potant  la  tke 
Ricosb  and  include  extraneous  niattv 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempor*.  ig  th^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gcntlsaaa 
from  Ohio? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  todv  it 
is  my  privilege  to  Join  other  ii«^fcm ^ 
this  body  in  giving  reeognltion  togpi^ 
lem  that  affects  a  very  impoitaiA  t^ 
ment  of  my  district:  namely,  ths  kof 
and  cattle  Industry. 

It  is  my  intent  to  introduce : 
to  bring  into  line  the  exeetsive 

of  beef  to  this  country — ai  

to  the  Tariff  Act  of  19S0.  to  impost  •«. 
ditlonal  duties  on  cattle,  beet  tni  v«l 
imported  each  year  that  ezeeed  titt  «»• 
taWlshed  annual  quotas. 

The  recent  decline  in  cattle 
which  appears  to  be  caused  by  tbe  1 
matic  increase  in  volume  of  importi  of 
beef  and  veal  from  Australia.  Meite. 
and  New  Zealand.  Present  and  talBt 
cattie  inventories  Indicate  the  doaMHe 
catUe  market  is  threatened  with  a  viik> 
ening  in  prices  at  a  time  when  mttk- 
men  can  least  afford  it.  The  proUm  li 
not  created  by  the  estabU^ed  iapsrt 
quotas  but  rather  by  the  excess  tavai- 
tories  literally  flooding  the  markit  Ikt 
smaller,  marginal  operator  is  paittOB- 
larly  effected  and  ri^tfully  desenm  mt 
consideration  before  more  of  oar  eallli 
producers  are  forced  out  of  thefar  pnMit 
state  of  self-sufllcieney  and  Btsrrilr 
driven  to  a  position  of  dependency  or 
subservience  to  our  Government.  Let  m 
give  some  semblance  of  recognition  to 
this  problem  before  it  is  too  late. 
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FOUR-PARTY  DEADLOCK? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlsBM 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cuansl  may  nkmi 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Racoo 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ii  thtre 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlensn 
from  Ohk>? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  •■ 
moved  to  call  to  the  attention  of  m 
colleagues  an  editorial  appearing  ta  !!■ 
St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  entitled  "Fow. 
Party  Deadlock."  I  have  found  in  tfet 
past  that  tbe  editorial  page  of  the  8t 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  serves  as  one  «■ 
tbe  soundingboards  for  new  theoMi. 
dogmas,   and   arguments   of   tbe  oca- 


9,A^niiBU,  those  who  seek  to  increase 
^Tmwer  of  tbe  Federal  dovemment 
^TJ^  local  and  State  government, 
^the  private  sector  and  who  within 
^  federal  Government  se^  to  In- 
'atut  the  power  of  the  executive  branch 
ttttw  expense  of  the  Congress. 

Prof  James  McGregor  Bums,  of  Wil- 
U.1—  college,  has  given  the  neo-Fed- 
«n^ts  a  new  takeoff  point  in  his  recent 
Sfljr^TTi*  Deadlock  of  Democracy," 
^^  oversimpllfles  the  political  history 
(J  the  United  SUtes  by  speaking  of  a 
foor-party  system,  the  familiar  two- 
oarty  system  split  into  two  each,  a  oon- 
^l^jrtnnal  and  an  executive  party. 
^^Ifls  modicum  of  truth  to  be  found 
for  this  thesis  in  the  give  and  take  which 
bu  slways  existed  between  the  legis- 
]^ve  snd  the  executive  branches  of  the 
Qovernment.  but  to  take  this  interest- 
ing phenomena  and  reinterpret  our  basic 
poUtleal  history  in  light  of  it  is  sensa- 
tioDaliam.  This  important  factor  needs 
eraluatiao  all  right  but  this  overevalu- 
atlon  hurts  rather  than  helps  the  cause. 
This  new  theme  has  encouraged  the 
editors  of  the  Post-Dispatch  to  strike  a 
blow  for  our  incumbent  neo-Federallst 
Pitiident,  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  admittedly 
to  hsTinc  ft  l^ftrd  time  getting  his  own 
party  in  the  Congress  to  su]nx>rt  his 
pftjgrsms.  I  think  nearer  the  mark  is 
tbe  fsct  that  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  Congress  is  a  composition  of  three 
elements  of  basically  divergent  political 
Tlevs  Joined  together  in  a  political  co- 
alition for  power.  These  three  elements 
are  the  northern  city  macJiine  Demo- 
erst,  tbe  southern  Democrat,  and  the 
ADA  or  neo-Federalist  Democrat  who 
gives  the  Democratic  Party  its  main  pro- 
pulsion and  public  image  with  which  it 
fights  Republicans. 

Ttu  Republican  Party  in  the  Congress 
la  not  so  ipUt  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
tbt  neo-Federallsts  to  make  it  appear 
that  it  is.  Nor  was  it  split  in  the  83d 
Oongress  when  Eisenhower  was  Presi- 
dent, the  one  time  in  the  past  SO 
FBtn  the  Republicans  did  control  both 
the  Eiecutive  and  the  Congress.  Of 
eoone,  the  neo-Federalists  were  hard  at 
work  tiying  to  implement  their  pro- 
gnms  through  their  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress tnd  through  the  entries  they  had 
m  the  Elsenhower  Administration.  Any 
time  one  of  their  concepts  ran  into  dif - 
Acuity,  the  neo-FederaUst  sought  to  cast 
Usme  on  anything  and  everything  ex- 
cept the  possibility  that  the  concept 
Itself  might  be  in  error. 

ID  keeping  with  this  tone  the  editorial 
blames  evenrthlng  except  the  programs 
which  President  Kenne^  has  been  of- 
fering the  Congress.  The  merits  of  the 
Kennedy  proposals  are  resolved  without 
<Jl«cus8lon  or  debate  as  follows:  "a  pro- 
Pim  which  on  the  whole,  in  our  belief, 
represents  a  reasonable  consensus  of  the 
national  electorate."  The  fact  that  the 
national  electorate  when  broken  down 
tato  the  constituencies  of  the  individual 
Owigressmen  responds  "more  to  per- 
•«»l  local,  and  State  concerns  than  to 
•hegreat  and  dominating  issues  of  an 
nw^slngly  urban  and  homogenous 
pwonal  society^  suggests  no  incongruity 
to  the  Post-Dispatch  editorialist. 

together  words,  people  are  only  people 
»»«  they  forget  about  personal,  local. 


and  State  concerns  and  concentrate  on 
great  and  dominating  issues.  It  is 
rather  that  tba  nao-Federalisto  are 
interested  in  humanity,  not  in  human 
beings. 

Our  society  is  based  upon  tbe  im- 
portance of  the  individual  human  being. 
The  American  dream  is  not  to  make  men 
common  but  rather  to  permit  common 
men  to  become  uncommon.  This  means 
that  humanity  thrives  as  human  beings 
thrive,  not  that  human  beings  thrive  as 
some  abstract  concept  thrives. 

Totalitarian  states  are  based  upon  the 
concept  of  the  organization  we  find 
among  the  social  insects,  the  ants  and 
the  bees.  This  concept  treats  the  indi- 
vidual as  the  servant  of  the  state. 
It  holds  each  perscm  important  only  in 
respect  to  the  whole.  The  converse  con- 
cept upon  which  our  society  is  based  is 
that  the  state  is  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  creature  of  the  people.  It  serves 
to  assist  the  individual  person  to  pursue 
what  he  may  deem  to  be  happiness,  not 
what  the  leaders  of  the  state  may  decree 
is  happiness,  but  in  this  collective  pur- 
suit by  individuals  the  entire  society  is 
moved  forward. 

The  Post-Dispatch  editorial  points  out 
that  "Mr.  Kennedy  qualifies  as  an  ac- 
tivist President,  anxious  and  willing  to 
use  the  full  resources  of  his  political 
power"  for  his  program.  The  power  he 
has  used  from  time  to  time,  however, 
has  included  many  powers  which  free- 
dom dictates  no  President  should  either 
have  or  use.  It  toUom  the  philosophy 
of  government  by  men  as  opttoati  to  gov- 
ernment by  law.  In  the  name  of  abstract 
humanity  it  strikes  down  human  b^ngs. 
The  one  power  which  the  President  has 
not  used  to  any  great  extent  in  dndinff 
with  the  Congress  is  the  one  power  which 
our  best  Presidents  have  used,  the  power 
of  amieallng  to  facts  and  to  reason,  to 
logic  and  proper  persuasion. 

Not  discussed  In  the  Post-Dispatch  edi- 
torial is  the  past  and  continuing  efforts 
of  the  President  in  using  untruths  and 
distortions,  in  making  unfair  appeals  to 
aaaotioaB  and  in  blanking  out  opposing 
views  and  arguments,  through  his  un- 
precedented use  of  the  device  of  man- 
aging the  news  as  it  is  politely  i^irased. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  have  been 
anxious  to  engage  the  President  and  his 
neo-Federalist  supporters  in  straight- 
forward debate  on  issues  of  health,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  foreign  affairs,  fiscal 
policy  or  whatever  only  to  be  met  by  ar- 
rogant ad  homlnem  arguments  claiming 
in  effect  that  we,  by  daring  to  disagree, 
are  either  ignorant  or  lacking  in  hu- 
manity. 

This  arrogance  is  proving  to  be  unpro- 
ductive. If  the  President's  program  Is 
right  for  our  country,  let  the  President 
and  those  who  advocate  it  advance  their 
facts  and  reasons  straightforwardly,  let 
them  desist  in  deviously  attacking  the 
Institutions  upon  which  our  freedoms 
are  based,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
institution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Foua-Psarr  Dkai>locx 
Deaplte  President  Kennedy^  effort  to  put 
a  brave  face  on  his  rsTerses  In  Congress,  he 
and  the  Nation  are  facing  a  grave  constitu- 


tional problem  which  only  the  strongest  po- 
UUcal  leadership  can  solve.  It  la  no  less 
than  the  proldem  of  how  to  forge  a  tnQy 
national  party  i^stem  and  to  niaka  effeoUve 
a  truly  national  wlU. 

Mr.  Kennedy  quallflas  aa  an  acUvlst  Presi- 
dent, anxious  and  willing  to  use  the  fun  re- 
sources of  his  poUtlcal  power  for  a  prograaa 
which  on  the  whole,  In  our  beUef,  repreaente 
a  reaaonable  coaaensus  ot  the  '»i>mwal  elec- 
torate. The  trouble  la  that  a  »«»*«*"»t'  aleo- 
torate  exists  only  once  every  4  yeara.  In 
the  meantime,  Presidential  power  Is  dUuted 
and  offset  by  a  massive  power  In  Oongreas 
which  derives  from  local  conatltuendea, 
many  of  the  critical  onee  being  one-party 
constltuenclee,  and  all  of  them  responding 
more  to  personal,  local,  and  State  concerns 
than  to  the  great  and  dominating  issuee  of 
an  Increasingly  luban  and  homogenous  na- 
tional society. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  this  Is  simply  the 
fruit  erf  a  noble  constitutional  system  at 
work,  that  the  Founding  Fathers  wrought 
wisely  and  well  and  not  a  single  one  of  their 
checks  and  balances  ahoold  be  touched  lest 
democracy  Itaelf  be  damaged.  Oooatltu- 
tlonal  aafeguarda  against  a  dangerous  con- 
centration of  political  power  are  Indeed  a 
vital  Ingredient  of  o\ir  system  which  must 
be  preeerved.  But  a  siufelt  of  checks  and 
balancea  Is  no  more  deslimble  tlian  an  n  rimes 
of  power  In  any  branch  of  our  Gkrremment. 
When  the  prooesi  of  reetramts  and  counter- 
vailing authority  reaches  the  point  of  near- 
paratyala  of  government,  the  time  haa  come 
to  aak  how  well  the  aystem  aervee  a  modem 
society  facing  problems  not  always  aoluble 
by  Infinite  delay. 

A  brilliant  analysis  of  the  crisis  and  some 
propoeals  for  tackling  It  have  been  offered  In 
a  recent  book,  "The  Deadlock  at  Democracy" 
(Prenttce-HaU.  Ine).  by  Jamas  MoOregor 
Bums  of  Williams  CkiUege.  Prealdent  Ken- 
nedy's biographer.  Professor  Bums  points 
out  that  we  ^>«mte  luider  what  la  eeenntlslly 
a  four-party  system,  rootM  In  history.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  q>Ilt  into  a 
preeldentlal  and  a  oongreeslonal  party,  and 
except  In  times  of  national  emergency  the 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  power  resta 
with  the  congressional  partLea.  which  are  by 
nature  more  conservative,  paroeblal.  isola- 
tionist, and  quiescent  than  the  presidential 
wings  of  both  partlee,  based  vqmn  a  xuttlonal 
electorate.         *  • 

The  problem  Is  not  new  but  our  society  of 
the  1960's  U,  and  the  quesUcm  la  whether 
four-party  deadlock  aervea  that  society  weU. 
Nobody  wants  to  repeal  the  Constitution, 
but  the  genius  of  our  organic  law  has  been 
Its  capacity  for  adaptation  to  «»>«»"£« «g  tlmee. 
The  fovir-party  system  requires  coalltl<»i  gov- 
ernment which  tinkers  with  the  frlngee  of 
national  problems  rather  than  attacking 
them  boldly.  We  need  to  make  natlf>nsl 
leaderahlp  by  two  rsapnnslttle  »«^t*^^^»^^^ 
partlee  effective. 

It  Is  eaaler  to  dlagnoae  the  iHssssr  than  to 
project  a  remedy.  Profeeeor  Biuns  suggests 
such  relatively  modest  refcums  ss  w^tionBi 
control  of  national  elections,  expansion  of 
the  electorate  to  Include  all  now  dlafraa- 
chlsed,  the  develc^ment  of  grassroots  party 
membership,  ^"'"'T^^tlfin  of  the  seniority 
system,  the  fiUbuster  and  other  devlcee  of 
obstruction  In  Congrees.  But  above  all.  he 
calls  fen-  strong  Presidential  leadership— "re- 
sponslblcycommltted.  effective  and.  exuber- 
ant leadsnhlp — In  estaMlahlng  a  majority 
party  able  to  govern  and  a  minority  party 
able  to  oppose." 

It  la  Interesting  that  Professor  Bums  oon- 
duded  his  preelection  biography  of  John  T. 
Kennedy  by  posing  the  question  whether  his 
subject  poeseesed  a  deep  coounltment  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  he  embraced  Inteliec- 
tually.  The  queetlon  has  stUl  not  been  an- 
swered. Whether  the  Prealdent  chooeee  to 
grapple  with  the  basic  political  problem  of 
our  time  will  go  far  to  give  the  answer. 
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IRTERNAL  REVENUE'S  UNFAIR 
JLABOR  PRACTICES 
Mr.   HARSHA.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

nnanlmoua  consent  that  the  f  entlenum 
from  SUnols  [Mr.  Fxhsut]  may  extend 
bla  ranarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcobj) 
and  Inelude  egtnuaeous  matter. 

1h»  8PXAKBR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ebjaetisn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fromOldo? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  is  guilty  of 
unfair  labor  practices — truly  slave-labor 
tactics.  We  are  all  part  of  a  vast  army 
of  involuntary  workers  on  an  unpaid 
paynril. 

The  claim  by  Internal  Revenue  Com- 
missioner Mortimer  Caplin  that  the  cost 
of  collecting  Federal  Income  taxes  is  less 
thsA  one-half  cent  for  each  dollar  col- 
lected is  misleading.  Mr.  Caplin  made 
the  statement  in  a  message  to  taxpayers 
printed  on  the  front  page  of  PMeral  in- 
come tax  forms. 

The  one-half  cent  cost  for  ea^  dollar 
collected  does  not  take  into  account  the 
vast  unpaid  payroll  of  the  Bureau  of 
Intemal  i^venue.  All  individuals  and 
bmtnesB  firms  pay  tax  eoUeetkm  costs 
and  thus  the  Bureau  gets  free  emplosrees 
and  free  record  serrioe. 

Every  taxpayer  is  an  Involuntary  em- 
ployee of  the  Bureau,  forced  to  keep  rec- 
ords and  make  reports— of  ten  at  great 
coat  For  this  he  gets  no  pay.  He  can- 
net  even  deduct  this  out-of-the-pocket 
ooei  in  computing  taxes.  To  add  insult 
to  taijury .  the  taxpayer  does  not  even  get 
credit  frun  Commissioner  Caplin  for  his 
servitude. 

Unpaid,  involuntary  employment  is  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  Certainly  no 
biMineaB  can  force  people  to  work  and 
not  pay  them.  Tet  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  can  and  does.  Threat 
Of  fines  and  jail  sentences  intiniidates 
taxpayers  and  keeps  them  working  for 
the  Bureau. 

I  own  a  country  weeidy  newspaper, 
and  I  estimate  the  cost  of  keeping  rec- 
ords and  making  reports  aoleiy  for  tax 
purposes — exceeds  6  cents  for  each  tax 
dollar  remitted.  The  half-cent  about 
which  Mr.  Caplin  speaks  is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  cost  of  tax  collection. 

The  time  required  to  keep  records, 
eompute  taxes,  and  complete  forms  rep- 
iresents  an  unmentioned  but  substantial 
liidden  cost  to  ea^  taxpaying  business 
firm  and  indtvldual.  7?o  the  cautious 
and  prudent  taxpayer  the  direct  out-of- 
the-pocket  cost  of  tax  counseling  or  at- 
torney fees  is  not  even  a  hidden  expense. 


IB  CONGRESS  ON  LAST  LEGS? 

Mr.  HABfiHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonsent  that  the  gentleman 
fraa  New  Bampttin  [Mr.  Wtmaw]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pobit  In  the 
RxooRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

■me  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
must  retrieve  its  lost  mandate.  An  arti- 
cle by  the  noted  columnist.  Holmes  Alex- 
ander, given  nationwide  distrlbutian  in 
the  press  yesterday,  suggests  that  the 


process  of  yiekling  to  the  Executive  Is 
resulting  in  eongresrtonal  abdication  of 
its  reqxmsibQltles  to  the  people. 

I  beUev«  that  Oongrais  is  eompoeed  of 
serious  and  dedicated  Members  who,  par- 
ticularly in  the  present  session,  reeog- 
nlae  that  the  current  crises  in  foreign 
afTairs  and  In  domestic  fiscal  pohey  are  at 
kmg  last  the  result  of  too  much  crying 
wolf  in  the  past.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Congress  will  meet  this  crisis  by  act- 
ing in  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
and  that  in  this  objective  gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  to  save 
America. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Alexander's  message 
serves  to  alert  us  to  our  responsibilities 
in  this  regard,  it  Is  a  valuable  public 
contribution.  This  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  quite  properly  will  refuse  to 
be  a  rubberstamp  for  the  Executive. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Alexander  had  to 
say: 

Is  OoNOKxaa  on  Last  Laos? 


{Bj  Holmw  Alankndar) 

Several  ot  President  Kennedy's  bench - 
nMB — among  them  McHsmarm,  Bylveeter.  and 
Booaevelt — have  recently  taken  a  row  licks 
from  congressional  committees,  but  the  situ- 
ation should  not  be  misunderstood.  It  Isn't 
the  executive  branch  which  Is  on  the  defen- 
sive. Itl  Congress,  which  Is  pinned  to  the 
ropes,  although  QghUng  back  with  uneven 
spurts  at  ferocity. 

Secretary  McNamara*s  ordeal  shows  how 
far  we  have  moved  into  an  age  where  ded- 
sion  at  the  ezeentlve  level  far  ofotreaches 
debate  at  the  legtelattve  level.  I  do  not  think 
this  Is  a  desirable  etate  of  affairs,  but  it  has 
to  be  reported  nonetheless.  Tlte  heyday  of 
the  lawmaker  seems  on  the  wane.  The  voice 
of  the  technician  is  heard  In  the  land. 
Whether  It  Is  arming  the  Ifatlon,  conquering 
space  or  mastering  the  Budget,  the  expert 
from  the  executive  branch  not  only  states 
the  problems,  but  brings  In  the  solutions. 

Some  fear  sgo.  Canrtldats  Kennedy,  speak- 
ing of  the  White  Bovee.  told  a  reporter  In 
much-quoted  words.  "That's  where  the  power 
Is."  The  President  today  eould  add  a  corol- 
lary by  nodding  toward  Capitol  Hill  and  say- 
log:  "^rhatli  where  the  power  Isnt." 

Altliough  Ifclfamara  has  l9een  roughed  up 
tn  the  MeClellan  conunlttee^  probe  of  the 
TFZ  alreraft  contracts,  there  never  has  been 
taaeh  doubt  as  to  thm  ontoaoM  of  the  hassle. 
ThB  aerodynamic  oomplexlttas.  as  well  as  the 
economic  extrapolations,  are  Just  too  over- 
whelming for  congressional  comprehension. 

Th»  dogged  McCLxiJUur  may  get  his  teeth 
into  the  facts.  Some  of  the  alrmlnded  Sen- 
ators like  Stmincton,  Jackson,  and  Gou>- 
WATsa  may  have  Informed  opinions  as  to 
wtiether  Oeneral  Dynamics  or  Boetng  should 
build  the  TFX.  Other  Senators  may  even 
fed  quallfled  to  act  as  referees  In  the  con- 
tlnxious  tug  of  war  for  the  multlbilllon-dol- 
lar  contract*. 

But  Congreas  as  a  whole  is  not  competent 
to  make  declBionfi  of  this  nutgnltude — and 
Congress  knows  it.  It  will  pommel  the  Sec- 
retary out  of  resentment  and  frustration. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  that 
~^ongre8S  would  dare  substitute  Its  own  Judg- 
ihent  for  that  of  Mcltamara's. 

Than  there's  Arthur  Sylvester.  BIcNamara's 
ehief  ot  Information,  who  has  been  catching 
It  on  both  ends  of  Capitol  HIU.  He  stands 
charged  with  manipulating  the  flow  of  in- 
formation to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  bosses. 
Sylvester  Is  a  man  of  strong  will  and  sensitive 
feelings.  He  has  offended  Congreesmen  and 
Senators  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
tenure,  and  they  have  dealt  him  stinging 
punishment — which  hs  feels.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  congressional  conunlttees 
which  cotild.  and  did,  lash  presidential  sub- 
ordinates into  submission  or  out  of  office. 


This   may   happen   to  Sylvwtsr   teiA  .-. 
douMfuL    Not    eo    much    bee^M^ 
tougher  than  his  pmilsi  hims.  bat  - 
the  arm  which  wields  the  ^Mh  is  ii6__ 
weaker.    Sylvester's  abinty  to  nxrttym 
long  Is  a  manifestation  of  where  *»>-^ 
Ues. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  Jr.'s.  aoaUnatli»taw 
Under  Secretary  of  '•^"""tiw  eaa  wlyiTlk* 
•cribed  as  an  abomination,  ft  atMS^ 
pubUe  opinion,  the  praea  mn^  bqSSj 
morality.  He  did  not.  for  many  xaesn^S!! 
serve  conflrmation.  and  •▼erybod^^M?^ 
But  the  Senate  Commerce  Cocmntttae  ■ta^ 
a  few  years  ago  broke  the  career  oiVta 
better  man,  Lewis  Strauss,  shaaly  mm. 
tared — and  caved  in,  as  did  the  Ssaals^^ 

Cmgress  Isnt  what  It  used  to  be.  1^^^ 
and  perhaps  the  Impossible,  protalflaa  |2 
to  eoften  Its  will  to  the  point  wh««  t3 
small  and  manageable  problems  are  m^St 
Here  In  the  springtime  of  everUsttng  n^i. 
sance,  one  must  never  abandon  hope.  ^ 
it's  hard  to  look  upon  theee  penteaHUH^M 
believe  that  thOTe's  much  life  Mt  la  Ite  ^ 
lion  of  Capitol  HlU. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  TRANSPORTATTQH 
TAX 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Hk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentl^iB 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cunuai 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tUt  petat 
in  the  RxcoKD  and  include  eztnneoM 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  tbot 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genttemtn 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  man 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago— in  Jtme 
1S34 — the  Congress  enacted  the  Bayden- 
Cartwrlght  Act  which,  among  oQicr 
things,  declared  that  "it  is  unfair  to  tn 
motor  vehicle  transportation  unlen  ttg 
proceeds  of  sxich  taxation  are  anAtd 
to  the  construction,  improvement,  « 
maintenance  of  highways."  In  19M  ttik 
declaration  was  codified  as  Kctka 
126(a)  of  UUe  23.  United  States  Oodt 

Twenty-eight  States  have  adapltd 
constitutional  amendments  dedieatim 
highway  user  revenues  to  highway  pv> 
poses.  All  but  two  of  the  existinc  con- 
stitutional amendments  were  adoptad 
subsequent  to  the  enactment— and  pR- 
sumably  at  least  partially  as  a  resdt- 
of  the  Federal  Hayden-Cartwilght  let 
The  history  of  the  adoption  of  tbot 
constitutional  amendments  denoO' 
strates  conclusively  that  when  the  paUk 
is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  vote  oo 
the  subject,  it  overwhelmingly  voUi  In 
favor  of  dedicating  q;>ecial  highwaj  bkt 
taxes  to  highway  purposes.  AcoonBaf 
to  statistics  published  by  the  Hitfivii 
Users  Conference.  Inc.,  such  "good  nadi 
amendments"  have  beien  adopted  fav  M 
average  vote  of  about  2V^  to  1.  Inai 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire,  ttie 
amendment  was  adopted  in  193t  tv  * 
vote  of  4  to  1. 

Despite  the  policy  expressed  in  the 
Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  and  its  effect  oa 
State  policies,  the  Federal  Oovcmiw* 
now  devotes  only  about  two-thirds  of  tt» 
proceeds  of  Federal  highway  user  taui 
to  highway  purposes — and  about  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  to 
general  governmental  purposes.  As  tbc 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues  know,  ttK 
Federal  aid  highway  program  is  flnaaesd 
out  of  the  highway  tnist  fund,  wWch 


«ss  established  by  the  Highway  Revenue 
Tel  of  WW.  The  present  dlatribatlon 
^Tvrtosiea  derived  from  Federal  high- 

t^ar  try**  Is  as  follows: 
*xUes  on  gasoline,  dieael  and  special 
fuels'  100  percent  to  trust  fund. 

j^B»  oo  tires,  tubes  and  tread  rub- 
htf'  10*  percent  to  trust  fund. 

t^xes  on  new  trucks,  buses  and  trafl- 
tgm- 100  percent  to  trust  fund. 

.^ea  on  certain  motor  vehicle  use: 
100  percent  to  trust  fund. 

Xasw  oo  new  automobUes  and  motor - 
MelBs;  None  to  trust  fund. 

jtjm  on  motor  vehlde  parts  and  ac- 
Mssortes:  None  to  trust  fund. 

Tax  on  lubricating  oil:  NOne  to  trust 

fund. 

Ilr.  Speaker,  during  calendar  year 
ua  the  Federal  Ciovemment  collected 
aon  thao  $4.T  billion  In  automotive 
t^es  fnm  tlie  highway  users  of  the 
Nation.  However,  more  than  $1.6  bil- 
Hqiy__ar  more  than  one-third— of  this 
gmoont  was  diverted  to  general  govern- 
mental purposes  rather  than  the  con- 
gtrttstkm,  improvement  or  maintenance 
of  bighwaya. 

1^  reminds  me  of  the  traditional 
tad  soBicfwhat  cynical  parental  admoni- 
tion. "Do  what  I  ten  jrou,  not  what  I  do." 

iMay  I  have  introduced  a  bin  to  pro- 
vKle  for  the  transfer  to  the  highway 
tnwt  fund  the  proceeds  of  those  Federal 
highway  user  taxes  now  being  deposited 
ta  the  general  fimd.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  will  provide  tangible  evidence 
to  the  owners  of  the  Nation's  nearly  80 
mfitton  motor  vehicles  that  their  Federal 
Oovemment  intends  to  accord  them  fair 
and  equitable  treatmenL  More  than 
that,  howsvar,  it  will  provide  flnarvial 
■siiirsam  that  the  Federal-aid  highway 
pngraa  wfll  eontlnoe  on  an  octtariy, 
MiMdaled  basis,  and  that  the  Natlooal 
System  of  interstate  and  Defense  High- 
ways win  be  completed  as  originally 
planned. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
lecstpts  of  the  highway  trust  fund  are 
BOW  eipaeted  to  be  adequate  to  finance 
ttM  FsdaralHdd  highway  program,  tn- 
etadlng  eompletlan  of  tlie  bilentate 
System,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  cost 
wtlmatea.  But  let  me  emphasise  that 
quallfjrlng  phraae,  "on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  cost  estimates."  HIstorlcaUy.  cost 
have  proved  to  be  very  unre- 


The  current  accelerated  highway  ppo- 
rram  was  launched  by  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  IMC  The  Highway 
Revalue  Act  of  1956  established  the 
Sghway  Trust  Fund  and  provided  for 
the  deposit  therein  of  revenues  then 
estimated  to  be  sufBcient  to  finance  the 
program.  Induding  completion  of  the 
hiterstate  System,  on  the  basis  of  the 
latest  cost  estimates  available  at  that 
time. 

By  1950.  it  had  become  apparent  that 
the  financial  arrangesnenU  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  were  not  ade- 
qaate.  because  of  Inoreaaed  costs  and 
other  factors.  The  Mtti  Congress  pro- 
vided for  Interim  reUef  by  enactment  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1959, 
but  deferred  so-called  permanent  action 
«ntU  later.  Tbm  Federal-Akl  Highway 
Act  of  1961  provided  so-ealled  penna- 
nent  solutions  to  the  financial  problems. 


on  the  basis  of  cost  estimates  prepared  in 
1960,  and  stdMnltted  to  the  Congress  In 
1961. 

Despite  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1961,  it  is  atUl  not  cer- 
tain that  the  financial  problenu  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  are 
solved.  The  rate  of  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral f  uiMls  must  stin  be  controUed  by 
reimbursement  planning — a  device 
which  slows  the  rate  of  hlghwity  con- 
struction in  many  States.  Because  of 
the  precarious  balance  of  the  trust 
fund  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  re- 
imbursement planning  for  several 
years — unlesstadditional  funds  are  made 
available  to  the  trust  fimd. 

Also,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  pres- 
ent financial  arrangements  for  the  high- 
way program  were  based  on  cost 
estimates  prtfrnnd  in  1960.  An  index 
of  bid  prices  en  federaUy  aided  high- 
way construction  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  showed  that  costs 
were  faning  until  1960.  Immediately 
thereafter,  however,  costs  began  to  rise, 
and  this  trnkl  is  stiU  continuing. 

Under  existing  law.  the  next  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System  is  not  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  tmtU  1968.  It  seems  very 
probable  that  this  estimate  win  exceed 
the  last  estimate  by  a  considerable 
amount  If  so,  the  Congress  again  wiU 
be  faced  with  a  financial  crisis,  as  it  was 
in  1959  and  1961. 

Transferring  all  highway  user  taxes 
to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  would  guard 
against  this,  and  would  also  carry  out 
the  principle  stated  in  the  Hayden- 
Cartwright  Act  that  "it  is  unfair  and 
unjust  to  tax  motor  vehicle  tranq;)orta- 
tion  unless  the  proceeds  of  such  taxa- 
tion are  applied  to  the  construction, 
improvement,  or  maintenance  of  hlgh- 
waya."  tt  Is  for  these  reaaoos  that  I 
have  Introduoed  a  biU  to  acoompUsh  this. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  biU. 


EIGHTH  ENCYCLICAL  OF  POPE  JOHN 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Connecticut  FMr.  Sisal]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaits  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoea  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
^Ohlo? 

Thiers  was  no  objectloa. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Qpeskker.  Pope  J<rfm 
XXm  has  just  issued  the  eighth  en- 
ejrclical  of  his  reign.  It  is  devoted  to 
the  overriding  problem  of  peace.  With 
the  Pope,  an  of  us  feel  the  weight  and 
tensions  of  these  times  when  we  Uve 
under  the  sword  of  nuclear  holocaust. 
Pope  John's  message  is  an  optimistic  one 
filled  with  faith  In  the  future  of  man- 
kind. It  should  cheer  us  as  we,  who  are 
also  charged  with  public  responsibilities, 
seek  the  road  to  lasting  peace. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of 
absence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hkalkt  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  MmvHT  of  New 
York)  for  Wednesday.  April  10.  1963,  on 
account  of  illness. 


EETBN8ION  OP  TOOtARKB  >  '  '  ^ 

By  tmanhnous  wmauA,  pfimtlasion  to 
emarta  tn  the  nnwns—ifiswi 
>,  or  to  revise  and  extand  reaaarka. 
was  granted  to:  .   *■ 

Mr.  COHELAN. 

Mr.  LaxBA  and  to  inelude  charts  and 
other  extraneous  matter  In  his  remarlcs 
made  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Haxsha)  and  to  indude  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  BsRST. 

Mr.  Shokt. 


SENATE  BIUJ9  REFERRED 

Bins  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowlng 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  4.  An  act  to  eatahlsb  a  National  Wlldsr- 
ness  Preservation  System  for  the  permanent 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  other 
purpoaas;  to  the  Oommlttea  on  Inlsvler  aaA 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  18.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Harpers  Ferry  National  MOunment  to  Har- 
pers Perry  National  Historical  Paik;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Xhsular  Aflalrs. 

8. 1S8.  An  act  to  redesignate  tb»  Big  Role 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  ^e 
boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  pttrposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Imrtdar 
Affairs. 

8.932  An  act  relating  to  age  limits  in 
connection  with  appointments  to  the  T7B. 
Park  Police:  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED       ' 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  ttie  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroDed  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HA.  44S8.  An  act  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  deUver 
water  to  lands  In  the  third  dlvtsloa.  River- 
ton  reclamation  project,  Wyuuilng. 

\ 


ADJOURMMEirr 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjoom. 

The  motion  sras  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  a^oumed  ui^  tomorzow. 
Thursday.  April  11.  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  ntferred  as  fol- 
lows: 

870.  A  oooununlcatloa  from  tKe  Presldant 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  aaeal  y«ar  lasa 
in  the  amoxmt  of  S300.000  for  the  Oapart- 
ment  of  Justice  (H.  Doo.  Ma  90):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

S71.A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Oaoe.  UJB.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  Mil  entMled  "A  bUl  to 
extend  to  80  days  ths  time  for  filing  peti- 
tions for  removal  of  dvU  actions  from  State 
to  Federal  courts";  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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BE3HXIT8  OP  COminmS  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILI£   AMD   BBSOLXniONS 

Under  elauw  2  of  mle  zm,  repovta  of 
oommlttaes  were  dellTered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prcHDer 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  CainmlU«e  on 
Rule*.  HouM  Resolution  814.  Resolution 
to  grant  additional  antborlty  to  the  Ootn- 
mltte*  on  Bdueatlon  and  Lat>or;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  205).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Ooyemment 
Operations.  First  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Qovnmment  Operations  (Rept.  No.  308). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Cconmittee  on  Ooremment 
Operations.  Second  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  (Rept.  No. 
207).  Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  riile  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRBTT: 
HJt.  6686.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  X  of  the 
Hmislng  Act  of  1949  to  provide  a  special  def- 
Inltltm  of  "fair  value"  In  certain  cases;   to 
the  Cooimlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BARRT: 
H.R.66a6.  A  hill  to  establish   a   program 
to  recruit  the  ablest  of  our  citizens  q\iall- 
fled  to  become  leaders  In  their  fields,  and  to 
Increase    their    usefulness    by    preparatory 
education  and  training  for  service  to  Amer- 
ican Oovemment,  science,  education,  com- 
merce, and  c\ilture;    to   the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H  Jt.  6687.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  wait- 
ing period  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
may  be  waived  In  cases  where  the  severity 
of  the  disability  Is  Isunedlately  determina- 
ble; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COMTB: 
H.R.  5688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gxist  1,  1058,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minttwi— 
Injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of 
insecUddes.  herbicides,  fungicides,  and 
pesticides;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJt.  6688.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance 
consultaUon  with  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
Service  and  with  State  wUdllfe  agencies  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  any  Federal  program 
Involving  the  use  of  pesticides  or  other 
chemicals  designed  for  mass  biological  con- 
trols; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
Hit.  6500.  A  bill  to  amend  title  2S.  United 
States    Code,    to   prohibit    participation    of 
Federal-aid  funds  in  certain  State  or  local 
taxes;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FOOARTT: 
HJt.  6691.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  NaUonal  Council  on  Archi- 
tecture  and    Urban    Design,    and    for   other 
ptuposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  HARRISON: 
HJl.  5603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1080  to  Impose  addlUonal  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year  In  excess 
of  anniua  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 
HJt.  6693.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance   of    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  to  the  dty  of  Myrtle  Beach. 
8.C.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  requeet) : 
HJt.  6594.  A  blU  to  prescribe  administra- 
tive  procedure  for  the   government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Br  Mr.  MONTOTA: 
HJL66M.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  S8.  United 
StatM  Gods,  to  provide  addlUonal  pension 
and  msdlcal  sssistsnoe  to  vstsntns  suffering 
from    ssrlottsly    disabling    non-eervloe-eoo- 
neetsd  dlsaMliUes;  to  provide  for  expansion 
of  hMltH   fadllUes   for  such   veterans:    to 
authorlas  6.000  beds  for  nursing  ears  for 
vetsrans.  of  which  not  less  than  300  shaU 
be  in  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   R08XNTHAL: 
HJt.  5596.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  S8,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  educaUon  and  train- 
ing for  veterans  of  service  after  January  31, 
1066,  and  for  other  purpoeee;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
HJl.  6697.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Channel 
Tslanrts  NaUonal  Seashore,  in  the  State  of 
Califcmia.  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Trmiimr  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  5698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of    1937,   the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Tax  Act,  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act,  and  the  Temporary  Ex- 
tended Railroad    Unemployment   Insurance 
Benefits  Act  of  1961  to  increase  the  credit- 
able and  taxable  compensation,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  6609.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
Utle  88.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  {wnslons  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  their  widows;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFISLD: 
HJl.  6600.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  may  guar- 
antee bonds  issued  by  States  and  munici- 
palities  In  carrying  out  oonstnietion   pro- 
grams for  certain  public  sanitary  facllltlee; 
to  the  Committee  on  **»"k1ng  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJl.  6601.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  certain  taxes  shall  be  \ised  to  finance 
the   Federal -aid   highway  program;    to   the 
Committee  on  Wa3r8  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJt.  5803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Dlsdosurs  Act   of 
1960  and  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure  Act   with    respect   to   the   filing   of 
reports  by  surety  companies  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor;    to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  6803    A  bill  to  enforce  oonsUtuUonal 
rights  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6604.  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  as  an  agency  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  duUas  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HJl.  6605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1988,  as  «i«tnmm,  to  pre- 
vent discrimlnaUon  becatiss  ot  mx  In  pay- 
ment  of   wages    by   employers   engaged   In 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
C<xnmlttee  on  EducaUon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  6006.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  community  areas  established  for 
reclanutUon  purpoeee  on  withdravm  or  ao- 
qxilred  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  pxirpoaea;    to   the   Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insxilar  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN; 
H.R.  5607.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  and 
approval    of    Congress    to    the    Northeastern 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources  Compact- 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MULTKB: 
HJl.  6608.  A    bill    to    amend    the    act    of 
July  8,  1932.  reUtlng  to  the  control  of  pos- 
session In  the  District  of  Colxunbla  of  dan- 
gerous weapons,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  PIRNIS: 

HJL  6800.  A   bill   to  extand 

sion  benefits  to  certain  ptnooM^/K^ 
honorably  as  commissioned  oaemThT^ 
Philippine  constabulary;   to  theOo»»J^ 
on  Veterans'  Affairs.  '■"^•■nwe 

By  Mr.  SATLOR: 

H.R.  6810.  A  bill  to  amMid  part  i  i^  *k^ 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  permit  itSl! 
common  carriers  to  give  free  traasnvtelu? 
to  their  agenU.  and  for  other  nmri^Sy 
the  Committee  on  Intersute  •~i  inTli 
Commerce.  "'V 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE: 

HJl  6611.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  ms^oM^ 
of  dog  guides  for  the  blind  fron  JSr 
public  carriers,  transport  termiiula«5 
other  places  of  buslnew  which  ooeiits  , 
interstate  conunerce;  to  the  ComStuT «? 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.R.  8812.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Taui- 

Englneers  and  Scientists  of  AoMriea.  tett! 

purposes  indicated  by  PubUe  Law  m  Si 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldarv  ^ 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

HJl.  5613.  A  blU  to  enable  the  Board  <i« 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Oot^iZ 
to  aid  the  arts  in  ways  similar  to  tbosstb 
which  the  arts  are  aided  by  other  dtks  tf 
the  United  States,  to  provide  ocmpetttteM 
to  encourage  young  Americans  In  the  BVMt 
of  exoellence  in  the  fine  arts  and  to  aomsht 
them  with  the  best  of  our  nattonalTStiBsi 
heritage,  and  for  other  purpoaas;  to  tZ 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbte. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJ.  Res.  878.  Joint  resoluUon  propoalM 
an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutloa  oTiS 
United  States  reUUve  to  equal  rights  tat 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  en  th* 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.J.  Bee.  370.  Joint  raeolutlon  to  ptovlis 
stricter  controls  over  expenditure  by  M^u 
bers  of  Congress  traveling  outside  the  XThttid 
SUtes.  to  reqiiire  employees  of  Memben  to 
serve  at  specdflo  plaoes.  to  provlds  for  Iks 
reporUng  of  annual  financial  statsasale  kv 
the  Members  of  Oongisss.  to  estabUA  a  —if- 
f orm  code  of  ethics  for  UontKtii  of  nungw 
and  employees  of  ths  Ooogreas.  and  fcr 
other  purpoeee;  to  the  Committee  on  Homi 
AdmlnistraUon. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  135.  Concturent  resolutkn  to 
request  the  President  to  Initiate  disetMla 
of  the  Baltie  States  question  bofon  Om 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  g*t«iiig  tts 
Independence  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  ■»■ 
tonla  from  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Coo- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONAOAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  188.  Concurrent  reeduttoa 
erpreeslng  the  sense  of  the  Ooognm  vltt 
respect  to  freedom  determination  for  ospttft 
naUons;  to  the  Committee  on 
Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  HARBISON:  Joint  memorial  of  tts 
House  of  RepresenUUves,  STth  Stote  Ligls> 
latxire  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  memorUUs- 
Ing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  «• 
act  certain  legislation  to  make  various  srsas 
of  reclamaUon  nonrelmbursables  to  the  fU 
extent  of  the  national  Intarast;  to  the 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
lature  of  the  State  of  Msiwachtiaetts,  aw> 
morlallzlng  the  President  and  the  Congroi 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact  leglristlflB 
granting  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  pm- 
slons  comparable  to  granU  to  veterans  of 
American  wars  prior  to  World  War  1;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  (b* 
SUU    of    Washington,    memorlaUzlng   the 


of  the  Vnltstf 

SuTto  caU  a  convenUoa  tar  tk«  piuyoM 
iTwoDOslnc  an  amendment  to  the  Oonsti- 
ijSirfthe  United  SUtss;  to  the  Oommlt- 
^l^tbs  Ju«c!ary. 


pmVATV  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTtOlTS 

Pn^r  clauw  1  of  ruto  XXIZ.  prlvaU 
hutoand  rwolutiona  were  Iniroduoed  and 
■  ■Mgllr  referred  as  foUowa: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

BJl-  Ml^-  A  ^^  '^  ^*  i*^*'  °^  Anastasla 
2sflropoulos;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

^^  By  Mr.  ANDEB80K: 

BR.  Mli-  A  bin  for  the  rsUaf  of  Mrs.  Nelly 
Butwn^  and  Sandra  Ramiree;  to  the  Com- 
imHIsb  «•  the  JudlciaiT- 

ay  Mr.  AUOHINCLOaS: 
ga.  M18.  A  bill  for  the  raUsf  of  Krys^na 
gfjwlda;  to  ths  Commlttes  oo  ths  Judlelary. 
By  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON: 
HJt.  5617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elisabeth 
Haase  Lsalse  Oabrtelle  HMHsr;  to  the  Oom- 
iBlttseoa  the  Judlelary. 

Bylfr.  MARTIN  of  MsssschnsetU! 
HJk6«18.  A  bin  for  the  relief  off  Oartos 
^f«B  Alver,  to  the  Committee  oo  the  Ju- 

«eUry- 

By  Mr.  RTAM  of  New  Tork: 

HJL  6glf  ■  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Erie 

KshB'  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judlelary. 

By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 

BJL 1880.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Marto  Dd 

■gBore;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  JUdlolarjr. 

Bf  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

HR.6e21.  A  bra  for  the  relief  of  Matteo 

Ifoasoo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.KTC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  Ajiii.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
sad  referred  as  follows: 

86.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  FettUoa  of  the 
Cl^  OouncU  of  the  City  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
protesting  ths  Internal  Revenue  Service  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  Omaha  regional  office; 
to  the  Odsomlttee  on   Wajs  and  Means. 

m.Bj  Mr.  HANNA:  PeUUon  to  preserve 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Pataign  Affairs. 

87.  By  Mr.  SNTDER:  PeUtion  of  Robert  M. 
TOiat.  attorxMy  at  Uw.  LoulsvlUs.  Ky..  and 
others  urging  ths  Congress  of  the  United 
states  to  conduct  a  oompleU  and  impartial 
Inrestlgstlon  of  the  VM.  (Mate  Department; 
to  ths  Oommlttee  oo  Forelga  Affaire. 

N.  Qy  Mr.  HOEVEN:  PvUtion  of  Martha 
Dews  Soelety,  OhUdren  of  the  American  Rev- 
•lallao.  SpHsoer,  Iowa,  urging  •naotsaent  of 
leCialsODa  to  auttKMlas  tbs  dsslgnatton  of 
Pstrlotlc  Education  Week;  to  the  Oommlttee 
OD  the  Judlctsry. 


«■» 


senah 

Wednesday,  Amii.  10,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  mm.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lb  Mcrcaur, 
ft  Seoator  from  tbe  SUte  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harrla,  D.O..  offered  tbe  foUowk« 
prayer: 

O  Thou  nither  of  our  spirits,  we  turn 
unfilled  to  Thy  exhaustless  mercy,  not  In 
My  assurance  of  our  feeble  hold  of  Thee, 
but  in  the  assuranoe  of  Ttay  mighty  graq) 
trfw.  By  the  benedictions  of  Thy  renew- 
taf  rraee.  may  we  be  Mfted  abore  the 
mud  and  the  scum  of  mere  things  to  the 
holiness  of  Thy  beauty,  ao  that 


drab;  daily  dntlea  will  \m  adfed  with 
ciluiMu  and  gold. 

IB  ihb  tanodiltDoaa  day  wbfin  the  ham- 
mers of  Thy  porpose  are  beattnc  out  new 
shapes  on  the  vxvU  ot  tbla  changing 
world,  may  this  dear  land,  founded  in 
Thy  name,  be  fashioned  into  a  fitting  in- 
strument through  which  Thy  will  mar 
be  done  on  the  earth.  So  may  we.  thoi«h 
but  earthen  veaBcls.  become  partnen 
with  Thee  in  a  world  distraught,  uncer- 
tain, uprooted,  groping,  and  In  de«>erafce 
need  of  a  pattern  for  peaoe  found  only 
in  Thy  will,  as  there  oomee  to  earth  the 
kingdom  ot  redeeming  knre  whi^  casts 
out  all  fear. 

We  lift  o«r  prayer  In  Chrtot's  spirit 
and  name.   Amen. 


DKaiQNATOW  OF  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT FRO  TEMPORE 

The  leglBlatlTe  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing Icftter: 

XJJB.  Snrata, 
PacsmcMT  pso  tzmpobs, 
W—Mnft9H,  D.C.,  AprU  10,  I96i. 
r»  th*  Senat*: 

Being  temporarily  abeent  ITom  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Urn  MvtcAur.  a  Ssoator  from 
the  Stat*  of  Montona,  to  perform  the  duUes 
of  the  Chair  during  my  abeenee. 

CAaL  Haroair, 
PrtaldmU  pro  ttmpore. 

Mr.  METCALP  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  t^npore. 


THE  JOX7BMAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  readttng  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
April  9. 1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITA'nON  OF  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
INO  MORNINQ  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manbixkls.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  statements  dur- 
ing the  morning  hour  were  ordered  lim- 
ited to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Adndnlstratliaa.  the 
Constitutional  Rl^ta  Subc(Mnmittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfluv  be 
pnmltted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today.  LK  me  say  this  request 
has  been  cleared  with  the  minority  lead- 
ership, and  meets  with  their  approval. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
communication  and  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


PaovosB  BvwnMMamu.  ArrmortoAmm  worn 

DSPASTICKMT     or      TKS      ImOaiOt,      AND      A 

PaovmoN    roa    DcPAmoNT   or   DcncMss, 
1088  (8.  Doc  No.  11) 

A  ownmnnlnsMpo  Croat  tha  Frssldsnt  d 
ths  Unltsd  States,  tranamlttlBg  a 


approprlatbrn  In  ttes 

for  ttaa  Dspartmaat  af  ths  lai 

prevMoB  for  ths  Dspartasnt 

the  flsoai  yaar  1888, 

panying   paper,   was  referred  ta 

mlttee  on  Approprlattgns. 

prmtsd. 


ATJorr  RiJoar  on  Obnbui.'  SovrLT  rmn, 
Ocimtsi.  Saavscas  AnnmvraanoOT 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Qeneral  Supply 
Fund,  General  Services  Administration,  fiscal 
year  1963  (with  an  accompanjrlng  report); 
to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

RkPOBT    OM    COMMLSTIOSr    or    GENDtAI.     Ac- 
couMixNO    Omcs    Fnreafos    amd    Rccom- 

MXlfDATIOira     FOa    iMFBOVnre     QOVBaNlCKNT 
OPSSATIOMa 

A  letter  from  ths  OsmptrcUar  Oeoaral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitttng,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  compilation  of  General 
Accounting  Office  nTupngm  and  recommenda- 
tions for  Improving  Oovemment  operations, 
fiscal  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ExTKNsiotr  or  Tocx  soa  Fojno  CsaxAZif 
PniTiDira 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adaiiaistratlve 
OOcs  of  the  UjS.  Courts,  Washiagtoo.  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  Isglalatlon 
to  extend  to  30  days  the  time  for  filing  peti- 
tions for  removal  of  eivU  *>'^«T*««ff  from  State 
to  Federal  courts  (with  an  aooompanylng 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlelary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By     the     ACTING     PRB8n3iENT     pro 
tempore: 
A  joint  reeolutkm  of  the  Tagtslstaro  of 
the  State  of  Michigan;  to  tha  Committee  on 
the  Judlelary: 

•nbnoLLis  House  Jonrr  Paaunmoir  A 

"Joint  resolution  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  qualifications 
of  electors 

"Resolved,  by  the  SenaU  unA  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Michiffan.  That 
the  87th  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America,  at  its  ssooad  session.  In  both 
Hoiises.  by  a  oonsUtutlonal  msjorlty  of  two- 
thirds  thereof,  has  made  the  following  prop- 
osttton  to  amend  t2ks  Ooastttatlan  of  the 
United  States: 

"  'foart  Mxmojoiton  vaoroBiwe  am  ai 

TO  THB  OONBTTTTmOST  OF 


aBLATIIVC    TO    THK    «DAU>aCAtlON8    Ol 

TOBS 

"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe  following 
article  Is  hereby  pr(>poaed  as  an  anMndment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses as  part  of  the  Oonstltotton  enly  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  thrss-fburths 
of  the  several  States  within  7  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  submlsslan  by  the  Congreec: 

"  •  "AaTKxa— 

Sicnoif  1.  The  riflpht  of  dtissns  ef  tbe 

United  States  to  vota  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  Preeklent. 
for  electors  for  President  or  Viae  Pr«rtdeBt, 
or  for  Senator  or  Repreeentatlve  in  Congrees. 
ShaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tbe 
United  SUtes  or  any  State  hf  reason  of 
faUurs  to  pay  any  poU  tas  or  other  tax. 

" '  "Brno.  a.  like  Ooogrees  shaU  hava  power 
to  enforoe  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation.' " 
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"Tbcrvfor*.  In  tiM  nmaam  at.  and  on  behalf 
<tf .  tta*  vmjtfilm  of  tb*  BtmU  of  MVailam.  w* 
do  iMnby  rMtfy.  appiwr*  and  UMnt  to  tlM 
ptcpowd  aBMndBM&t  to  tb»  OoaaUtutlon  o( 
th*  UBltMl  atatM. 

"JteMhwtf  tvrther.  Tbai  ewtlftad  eopta*  of 
tlUs  Joint  rvwdutlao  be  timnanlttod  by  tb* 
OoTwnor  o<  th«  8tato  of  Ulehlgan.  to  tta* 
PrMldnt  o<  th«  united  Stoto*.  tiM  SaorcUry 
of  Stat*  of  Um  United  State*,  ttae  Praeldant 
of  Um  Senate  of  tbe  U&tted  States,  and  the 
Dyiatei  of  tbe  Houae  of  BapreaentatlTas  of 
the  xmitad  States. 
"Attest: 

"NoaitAM  X.  Panxas. 
"Clerk  o/  the  Houae  of  itepretentativea. 
"Bmmn.  J.  Kmroif. 
"3eeretmrf  of  the  Senrnte." 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL    (for   himself 
and  lAr.  Kjanmr) : 
Resolutions  of  tbe  Oeneral  Ootirt  of  tbe 
Oflmmon wealth   of   Massachusetts;    to   the 
Committee  on  Flnanee: 


"BBSOLTmoM  MBMOaXAUaOM  TBS  I 

THB  xnarwo  Statbs  To  Mm  act  Trsmsi  >tioit 
OmJommQ  to  Vstsbams  of  Wobu>  Was  I 

PBKBtoHS  OOMFAKABLB  TO   OBAJITS  TO  VXT- 

BUKS  or  Aksbkam  Wass  Pbiob  to  Wosld 
Was  I 

"Whereas  tbe  national  policy  of  tbe  United 
States  concerning  veterans  of  the  United 
States  has  been  to  grant  sssistsnce  to  them 
in  ttedlnlng  years  by  a  pension,  in  oonsld- 
eratloa  of  their  military  servleee  In  defense 
of  oar  oountry,  and 

"Whereas  there  has  been  no  general  pen- 
sion granted  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  by 
the  United  SUtes:  Th«r«fore,  be  it 

"Besoloed.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  hereby  urges  tbe  Congress  of 
the  united  Statec  to  enact  legislation  grant- 
ing a  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  oom- 
pvable  to  grants  to  veterans  of  Amerton 
wars  prior  to  World  War  I:  and  be  it  further 

"Xeaolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
united  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congrees.  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Houee  of  representatives,  sdoptcd  March 
36.  IMS. 

"Wnjjujc  C.  Maxbis. 

"ClerlE. 

"Senate,  adopted  in  concurrence.  March  37, 
1983. 

"Thomas  A.  Chabwicx. 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Ksvnr  H.  Wbtis. 
" Secretary  of  the  Commonweatth." 

(Tlie  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  bef  mre  the  Senate  resolutions  of 
the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  liassachusetts.  identteal  with  the 
foregoing,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance.) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  siilnnltted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Cartdlna.  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
thorizing the  temporary  placement  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  of  a  statue  of  the  late 
John  Biirke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  ceremonies  incident  thereto  (Rept. 
No.  139) : 

8.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
print  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  lato  John 
Burke,  of  North  DakoU  (Rept.  No.  189) ; 

8.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  for 
ceremoniee  in  the  rotunda  in  connection 
with  the  statue  of  the  late  Joeeph  Ward,  of 
South  DakoU  (Rept.  No.  181); 


8.  OoB.  Sea.  M.  Ooneorrent  reeol^ititm  to 
tender  thanks  of  Congress  to  South  Dakota 
for  ths  status  of  Jossph  Ward,  to  ba  plaesd 
in  StatOMT  HaU  (Bept.  No.  181); 

8.  Oon.RiM.11.  Ooneurrent  resotutloa  to 
print  ss  a  Senate  document  the  irofoertlmi 
at  tbe  aoeeptanee  of  tbe  statue  of  Joseph 
Ward,  to  be  plaoed  in  Stotuary  HaU  (Rept. 
No.  131); 

8.  Con.  Ree.  80.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
reprint  copies  of  the  oommlttee  print.  87th 
Congrees,  enUtled  "Part  I  of  Conoentratlon 
Ratios  in  Manufactiiring  Industry.  1908" 
(Rept.  No.  132): 

8.  Con.  Res.  83.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  an- 
tborlaing  the  printing  for  tbe  use  of  tbe 
Senate  Select  Committee  oo  Small  Business 
of  its  hsaring  of  the  87th  Congress  on  "Space 
Satellite  Oommualeatlotis"  (Ra|^  No.  188); 

8.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  au- 
tborlBlng  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  psrt  1  of  tbe  hearings  of  the  Joint  Koo- 
nomlo  Oommlttee  on  the  January  1968  Boo- 
nomle  Report  of  the  President  (Rept.  No. 
184): 

H.  Con.  Ree.  88.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
autboriae  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  pamphlet  entitled.  "Our  Flag"  (Rept.  No. 
136); 

H.  Con.  Ree.  98.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
authorise  tbe  printing  of  a  waU  map  of  tbe 
United  Statee  (Rept.  No.  188); 

H.  Oon.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolutlaB  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  "Bow  Our  Laws 
Are  Made"  as  a  House  document  (Rept.  No. 
137): 

8.  Ree.  113.  Reeolutlon  to  print,  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  with  additional  cc^les.  a  re- 
port on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  1988.  by 
Senator  Hubbbt  H.  Humf— bt  (Rept.  No. 
129): 

S.  Res.  117.  BeeoluUoa  rrtatlng  to  printing 
of  "Mission  to  southeast  AsU"  (Rept.  No. 
180);  and 

a.  Res.  119.  ReeoluttoB  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  firom 
the  Committee  on  Rulee  and  AdnUnlstratlon, 
with  an  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Ree.  8.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  ac- 
cepting the  stattM  of  the  late  John  Burke, 
of  North  Dskfrts.  and  tendering  thanks  of 
Congress  thertfor  (Rept.  No.  180); 

By  Mr.  JOODAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rulee  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

H.  Oon.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
print  as  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  Statee,  with  an  analytical  in- 
dex and  aneHlariee  regarding  propoeed 
amendmenti  (Ropt.  No.  188). 


MATTIE  V.  ORXJBB8— REPORT  OF  A 
OOMMTTTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  122) ;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Beeolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
MaUle  V.  Gnibbe,  elster  of  Jamee  O.  Martin, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  exun  equal  to  eleven  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  dsath.  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allpwanoes. 


EIX>IE  H.  NORWOOD— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (8. 


Res.  .123) ;  which  was  plaeed  on  the  esi. 
endar,  as  follows:  -^wi- 

Meeolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  IU...4 
bereby  U  authorised  and  dteected  il^ 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  mamH^FV' 
»ddle  H.  Norwood,  widow  of  -nw^!!? , 
Norwood,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  ba  ^ 
time  of  his  death,  a  lum  equal  io 
months'  eompensatlon  at  the  rate  b 
receiving  by  law  at  tbe  time  ct  t.^" 

said  sum  to  be  considered  lachirtve  <«  fS2 
I  and  au  other  aUt "■■eni 


FANNIE    HHI..    I^ONARD    M    mri 
AND  LAWRENCE  A.  HIU.— Ri^^ 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Caztillna  tnm 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admi^ 
tration.  reported  an  original  ivsohittei 
(8.  Res.  124) ;  which  was  placed  ontS 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Beaolved.  That  tbe  Secretary  of  the  SenAte 
hereby  Is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  m7 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  SwaiTte 
Pannle  Hill,  slstsr,  and  to  Leonard  Itam 
and  Lawrence  A.  Hill,  brothere  of  ■iJakilL 
Hill,  an  employee  of  tbe  Architect  of  Um 
Capitol  asalgned  to  duty  in  tbe  WTmte  *T«re 
Buildlngi  at  the  time  of  his  dsath.  a  ■«» 
to  saeh  equal  to  two  »»«*«*>>«'  <tn— p«»^y^ 
at  tbe  rate  be  was  reoelvlng  by  law  at  the 
tune  of  bis  death,  aald  sum  to  be  eonslSwed 
Inclusive  of  funeral  eijieiises  and  aa  irthn 
allowanoes. 


CAROLYN  P.  MERIWETHER— RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMnTEB 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  reaohitioo 
(S.  Res.  125) :  which  was  plaeed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Hetolved,  Tltat  the  Secretary  of  the  I 
hereby  is  authorlasd  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  tbe  contingent  fund  of  tbe  Senate,  to 
Carolyn  P.  Meriwether,  widow  of  Taneey  D. 
Meriwether,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  hie  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compeneatlon  at  the  rate  be  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inelustve  of  fa* 
neral  expensss  and  all  other  allowances. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEB  (Ml 
REDUCTION  OF  NONESSKNTIAL 
FEDERAL  EZPENDITURBB— FB>- 
ERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAT 

Mr.  BTRD  Of  Virginia.  Mr.  PrssidaDt. 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Oommlttee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Xi- 
pendltures.  I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
emplosrment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
February  1963.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing.  I  sale 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  in  the  Rscou,  together  with  a 
statonent  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoBo.  as  follows : 
PsmaAx.  Pnsomno.  n«     Bssmirns  Bsawcs. 

Fbbsuabt    ams    jAirvABT    1988.    Am  Pat, 

Jamuabt  1988  AMD  Dmrwmn  1983 


AMS  raT 

(See  table  L  P-  3) 
Information  in  monthly  pereonnel  reports 
for  February  1988  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Noneessntiel 
Federal  Kxpendlturee  is  summarlasd  ee 
follows. 


1$6S 
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t^lal  «d  msjcr  eetoforiM 


I' 

^Muttm  •txt'Mi^t  of 

trDabeae — 

PtpfKmmt  o(  Deboae... 

1— u«  Uw  United  StAtce.. 
oSSit  tbr  Unlt«d  StetM 
l^^ugtrlAl  emploTincnt. .. 

r^tigB  natioDAii 


OlvfltM 


taeneattve 


Xtta,sii 


i.«n.6B 

l.(Hl.S7« 


iae.iM 
061,  «eo 


iaB,aQB 


fall 


3,<77,M0 


l.«U.8«0 
1,064.110 


a.M6,sn 

166. 6<7 
868^064 


166,766 


(-) 


+8.871 


+7.808 
-3.311 


+4.8»4 
+7J7 

-i.oe« 


PsyraaOki 


I)  taesMoUve 


rwaMotntm.  amb  vat, 

JAWTTABT    less 


6213 


■VABT    AMB 


ti.a>2.sse 


600.060 
083, 779 


37.8«6 


la 
Deoembar 


$i.»r.oa 


786. 3B 
547.830 


38,866 


(+)ard»- 
(-) 


+648.807 


+10.848 
+34.080 


-1,330 


,  laciial**  ol  fcrrlgB  nrnttonAli  tbown  In  tbe  laat  Une  of  thta  somnuKT' 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  flguree  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agendee. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ, 
ment  figures  to  show  the  nxmiber  inside  the 
United  Statee  by  agenclee. 

Table  m  teeaks  down  tbe  above  employ- 
ment flgxires  to  show  the  number  outside  the 
United  States  by  agenclee. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment flgitfes  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agenclee. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  included  in  tablee  I.  XI.  zn.  and  IV. 


Tasli  l.~C<m»olidaledtabU  of  Federal  personnel  innde  and  outside  the  United  StaUs  employed  by  .he  executive  agencie*  dunna  Februaru 
1963,  and  comparuon  unlh  January  1963,  and  pay  for  January  1963,  and  comparison  with  December  1962 


DeparUnant  or  aflencr 


Ijacntlva  dapartinenU  (except  Department  of  Defense) 

Agrtenltnte 

OonuncfW ^ ........••.....••.•_•.•••. 

Eaalth.  K<lDcaUoa.  and  Weifere 


!•*• 

UiMT 

rwt  Ofllea. 


la(sSv«M« Of  tte  Pneidaai" 

WhHaHopae  OfBoe 

BVMfl  Ol  eBO  BOOflBw.  ->*■•*•■« asswavswa 

OooDcfl  of  Eoooomic  Adrlaen 

BMcndTa  Manalon  and  araoadi... 

NtttoBal  Aeronaotks  and  Spaoa  Cooncil 

NttioBAl  8acunt7  CooocU 

(Met  of  Bnwrfency  PlAanlng... 

OAei  of  Sdanea  aod  Toohnolocy 

pandHit  asHiciea: 

AdTlaerT  Canuiil»kia  on  IntennTemroental  Rdatteis 

▲nartcaa  Battle  Mooumenta  Commiarton 

Atosik  txmna  Comnitaikiti 

Board  of  Oownon  of  tbe  Pederal  Bisarre  System... 

CItU  Aaranantta  Board 

OlTfl  aarrtoi  OoaoBnlaaloa 

avU  Wor  Caataanlal  CommtaakNi- 

Cwnmlartnn  of  Fine  ArU 

Oansibrtwi  oo  Civil  Rigbtt 

Palawaw  River  BeMn  Commlaafciii 

■ipart-Iamort  Bank  of  Washington 

Parm  Credit  Adminittratlaa 

radval  Avlatloa  Aeency 

FMml  C«sl  Mine  SaMy  Board  of  Review 

PMval  ComnmnlcMtlons  Coouniaaioo 

FMwal  Depoait  Inaoranoe  Corporatlofi., 

Fadtral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

PMwal  Maritime  CommlaBloa 

ftdwal  Mediation  and  CooeUlatloa  Sarvloa 

radwal  Powar  Commlaalaa _. 

fMwal  Trade  CommlMlaa 

Fonicn  Clalma  Sattldinent  Commtaaloo 

Otawal  Accounting  Offloe. 

Oanaral  ServVxa  AdmlnhtrmUon 

Oovtmment  Prtntlnf  Offloa 

Hooataf  and  Home  Ptnanea  Kweocf ...'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

iBdIan  Claims  Commtaakn. . 

bttarstate  Commerce  CommMon* 

U'9??^  AarooautlcB  and  Speoa  Adnitaiistrstkm 
K^°^  Capital  Hooalnc  Aatbortty.... 
National  Capital  PUnntaiK  Commbaton 
S'H!?^  S'R'**'  Tranaporutlon  Acaoey 

National  OaUerj  of  Art 

NattaiAl  Labor  Relations  Board 
Natkmal  Madiatten  Board... 
National  Science  Foundation 
Panama  Canal... 

Renetotlatloo  Board 

Selertiva  8erTk»  ByrtSS.TT^^^ 

Small  Boatneas  Administration.. Ii;iIII"IIi:::i:i 
omltliaonlan  Inatltutloa 

BoMteni'  Home 

Sooth  Carolina.  Owrgia,  Alsbamal'aDil 
■nlHion... 

Tai  Court  o(  tbe  United  Statea 

T««>«ae*  Valley  AuU>ortty 

u.H.  Arms  Control  and  Diaarmameot  Asanov 
U-8.  Inlormatlon  ASBney  ' 

Veterans'  Administration 

Vlrjln  Ul&nds  Corporatioo 


Toui.  Mcludlnr  Depvtment  of  De6Baa. 

(Net  tncreaar.  excluding  Department  of  Detess 

See  foetaotes  st  ead  of  table. 
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^7T^*^^**^  **•**•  <^  f^dtral  penmnel  inside  tmd  outnde  the 
J 963,  ltd  nmpmutn  vnth  January  1963,  and  pay  for  Jt 


DllMltllMDt  of  ■   „.„,.j. 

OOBm  of  the  Swnurr  of  DefeaM. 
**— — 1  ofUw  Aniy..„ 

— Bt  of  tlM  Air  Pone 

-J  Atomk  Support  Agcaey. 

Defenw  Commanlcatioos  Agency 
^~' 1  bitelllfleaee  Afeaey 


AprU  i$ 

United  Stale*  employed  by  tkeexeeuitpe  ayencie*  d^ne  f^ 


OOC^  of  Ca  V  U     ■       IIBIMIWU 

U.8.  Court  of  MflMwy  Appeals 

IntcrdepvtinenUl  wcXMtim 

iBtamawNMa  ■mtary  Mttvttln 
Araiod  Poreee  lafmatka  and 

ToUL  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  clMLiice,  DepartnMnt  of 

Ontnd  total,  tnehidtnc  Department  of  Defense  • ' 

Vet  increase,  tneladins  Department  of  Defense ""IIIIIIII 


19BS 

TA»fc«  in.— Federal 
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nel  outeide  the  United  State*  employed  by  the  executive  agenciet  during  February  1963,  and  cotnparieon  with 

January  1963 


I  Inrlodw  pay  to  temporary  Christmas  ninplnyeiis. 
lnIi•i^2S.2SS?iS{??^-i^2"l!!2SI**'•^'.&  A«ency  br  International  Develop- 

JJ^^IS"*  ^'.l^'H P^nxise.    The  February  flgure  inclodes  4,218of  these  trust  fund 
emploTees  and  tbe  January  flgnre  Includes,  4,170.  '.    »  «•  »«i»b  unsn  lona 

ln*jtSSS^"5ir'S?*'  *"  "*'°y^  •'  ^^  ^"^  Con*  ••  eonipared  with  800 

« Reviaed  on  bask  of  later  talgrmatlon. 
nit^i!ji?!2nLlISl!U!!°?l2^2!L*5?  *^  fanetlons  were  transferred  to  tbe  DefeoM  8up- 
SLt5?t2  Na!?^'  ^  *^  **«  Department  of  the  Army  and  463  from  tbe  Depart^ 
^J^Mislveo^>«isonnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  InteDlceBcy  Agency  and  tbe  National 


'  Inclodes  employment  by  Federal  agcoclM 
Act  (Public  Law  87-6M),  as  tollowi:     ■•™'^~ 


under  the  Public  Works 


AtminuM 


Agency 


Agriculture  Department 

Interior  Department 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
Veterans'  Administration... 
Department  of  the  Army 

Total 


Tabl.  U.-Federal  pers<mnel  inside  the  United  StaU,  emplyedh^  *^t^'^'^  *^"^*'  *'"""«  ^'^'"^  ^^^.  ^^  camparimn  wiA 


Department  or  agency 


XxeeutlTe  departments  (eieept  Departasent 
of  Defense): 

Agrlenlture._ .._..... .._..„, 

Commeroe ....... 

Health.  Education,  and  Weiferelllllir"" 

Interior 

Justice „ 

Labor 

Poet  Office .         

State  > » 


Febru- 
ary 


Janu- 
ary 


Exeentlve  OUce  of  the  Pitsklent: 

White  House  OfBce „ 

Bureau  of  tbe  Budfwt 'S 

Council  of  Economic  AdTtoers _    * 

Ksecntlve  Mansion  and  Orounds  _' 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spaee  CouiMrii' 

National  Beenrity  CounciL 

OlBee  of  Emergency  Planntag.I"" 
Office  of  Science  and  Technoloey 

Independent  agenciee:  

Advisory    Commissioa   on    Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 


American  Battle  Monnmentt'CommisaionI 

Atomic  Energy  Comniissloii_ 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Feda«rReoerve 

System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Boord.mi" 

Civil  Service  Commission 

ClvU  War  Centennial  Commiaidoii 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts.. 

Commission  on  ClvU  Rights "III 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commteion" 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.. 

Farm  Credit  Administraticm ""' 

Federal  Aviation  Ajrency.. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review' 

Federal  Common  ications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorporatioB 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commissioa 

Federal  Mediation  and  CandUation'Scrv" 

lee 

Federal  Power  Commbnion H" 

Federal  Trade  CommisBioa 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement 'Comm'lesian*" 

Oeneral  AeooontlnR  Office 

General  Services  Administratis]* "" 

Government  Printlnj  Office.  . 

Housingr  and  Home  Finance  Agency™"' 

Indian  Claims  Commission "" 

Interstate  Commeroe  CcmimiBBi^"* 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin" 

htmtion 

National  Capiui  Housiiig'Anthorftv' 

National  Capital  Plannlnt  Commlsate 


100.006 
28,836 
77.274 
«>.««« 

31,833 

8.858 

680.646 

laioo 

80.136 

384 

463 

63 
78 
28 
40 
418 
66 


27 

7 

8.087 

602 

830 

4.136 

6 

7 

84 

3 

283 

241 

44.323 

6 

1,430 

1.236 

1.217 

216 

201 

1.004 

1.130 

72 

4.4V7 

23.006 

7.148 

13,826 

21 

2,300 

26. 661 

423 

<« 


00,810 
20,284 
78,000 
61,080 
31.653 
8,786 
682.630 
10.883 
84.480 

361 
408 
60 
72 
28 
46 
434 
46 


27 

7 

6^060 

607 

831 

4.141 

6 

7 

86 

2 

281 

240 

44.248 

8 

1.441 

1.244 

1.216 

211 

281 

1.088 

1.138 

•6 

4.408 

31,047 

7,138 

13,623 

32 

Z204 

26.108 

414 

63 


In- 


De- 


186 
371 
366 

X686 
-      ... 

""m 

4.670 


20 


20 


28 


2 
1 

78 


31 
.... 


6 
16 


Departmen  t  or  agency 


n 

10 

103 


463 

3 


mJt^r^^^^^^^j:S^'^ '^ *^ "^^ *» ^*^t>c^  Develo,. 
JaLSr**^  "^^  tocludee  5M  emfHoyees  of  tbe  Peace  Corps  as  oomparwl  with  388  In 


Independent  agencies— Continned 

£*5°°*i  S*U'**'  Transportation  AgcsMy. 

National  GaUcry  of  Art 

NatkmalLabor  Relatlaos  BoMd"         " 
National  Mediation  Board 
National  Sdenoe  FoundationJ 

Panama  Canal "I.  * 

President's  Commisstonoo  Eqnai"JBin- 

ploymcnt  Opportunity- 

Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Renegotiation  Board " 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devektpment'c'or-' 

poratlon 

Securities  and  Etcbange'Commi'MdoB.'III! 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration^ 
Smithsonian  Institution.  *' 

Soldiers'  Home I 

South  Carolina.  OeonBa,  AUbamsii'iAd' 

Florida  w  ater  Study  CommlMioa      _ 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  " 

Tariff  Commission 

Ta«  Court  of  the  United  8tatoal_  ' 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority r..I~T 

U.S.    Arms   Control   and   Disarmament 

Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency I~"" 

Veterans'  Administration ""IIIIII 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 
Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defease 


Fabra- 
•ry 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  tbe  Hccrctary  of  Defense 

Departmentof  the  Army  ...        

Dapartmcntof  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force " 

Dafense  Atomic  Support  Agency. 
Defense  Commnnicationa  Agency  *  """ 

Defense  In  teOigeiioe  Agency 

Defense  Supply  Agency. 

Office  of  ClvU  Defense        

UJB.  Court  of  Military  Appeak 

Interdepartmental  acUvltlw 
IntematkNial  military  activitlta 
Armed  Foross  InlDnnatiaB  said 
activities...: 


86 

223 

.088 
134 


47 

2.004 

308 

163 
L40a 

31 168 
1.206 
1,066 


30 

387 

164 

17.370 

124 

2.213 

173,888 


•rr 


1, 867, 003 


LtTO 
128 
871 
168 

48 

2.084 

307 


1.4I0 
C006 

St  181 
1.888 
1.0tt 

*48 

26 

164 


U 
1 

n 


(ncotite  departmenU  (except  Department 
of  Defease): 
jigiieiMfK9 

B«i|ltli7Edncatlon,  and  Welfare 

Interior..  ••• — •- ■••■ 

jostiss.. • • 

Labor 

Pott  OiBoe 

State  '  • ■ 

TiMsuir •- 

linUModent  agencies: 

*j|[n(rtcaB  Battto  Monuments  Cooimls- 

Atomic  Energy  Commlssloii. 

Civil  Aeronautles  Board 

Civil  Servloe  Commissioa 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Fedsral  Communications  Commission 

federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.... 
rmiign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

Oenaral  Accounting  Office 

ijMioal  Services  Admlnistratloa. — 

Boahw  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Kstiooal  Aeronautics  and  Spaee  Admlnto- 

mtton 

National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Ptnama  Canal 


'*-" 

January 

In- 
crease 

Da- 

LlOO 

1,118 

3 

647 

fl3« 

11 

888 

612 

27 

6U 

516 

28 

241 

340 

8 

06 

07 

1 

1.461 

1.452 

1 

30.04 

30.821 

113 

621 

«14 

0 

378 

282 

4 

33 

1 
8 

33 

1 
4 

i" 

1.00B 

2 

2 

42 

1,008 

2 

2 

46 

1 

X 

87 

12 

183 

87 

12 

182 

1 

12 
■   24 

12 

12 
34 

13 

1 

18.882 

18,481 

101 

Department  or  ajeney 


IndepOndent  aganeiea— OontiBoad 

Selective  Servloe  System 

Small  Business  Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  VaUey  Autbority.. 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Delmse. 
Net  tnciuasi,  ezduding  Department  of 
Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Department  of  the  Army 


Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  tbe  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency.. 

Interdepartmental  actiritiee 

International  military  activities 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  lacreaae.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


Febenary  Jannary       te-         De 


188 

54 

16 

2 

8,340 

1,007 

1.167 


04,840 


68 
62.007 
24.334 
38,311 

38 

1 

30 


104,  »M 


180.384 


183 

83 

13 

2 

8,382 

l.tt2 


68.687 


61 
82.100 
24.263 
2S,2«0 

26 

1 

20 


104.000 


M8,«47 


1 

2 

4 

..... 

~606' 


S3 


863 


«3 

28 

20 


lie 


000 


120 


172 


727 


'February  figure  Includes  277  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  oompaivd  with  272 
In  January. 


I  February  figure  Includes  UJOO  employees  of  tbe  Agency  for  International  D»- 
Telonaant  u  compared  with  13JB1  In  January.  Theae  AID  figures  Indude  employees 
who  tie  paid  from  foreign  cumndes  deposited  by  foreign  govemmenu  In  a  trust  fund 
Hr  thli  porpose.  Tbe  February  figure  taidudes  4.218  of  theae  trust  fund  employees 
tad  llM  JsBuary  figure  tndudes  4,170. 

Tabli  l\.—Indu$trial  employeet  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

February  1963,  and  comparison  unth  January  1963 


Department  or  agency 


7 

27 


17.  ( 

lU 

8,316 

17^480 


ToUI,  Department  of  Defen.*  . 

Net  derwaso.  Department  of  Detaias.. 

Grand  total.  Including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  lacreaae,  including  DepartiiMmtoir 
Defenas 


3.016 

« 238, 688 

«  310, 108 

278,  M3 

^010 

488 

211 

«24,006 

1,044 

30 

13 

38 

414 


1,280^143 


•67,036 


2, 314, 137 


%0I4 

881.  on 

330^088 

378,007 

^017 

4«S 

38,487 
1.082 


410 


U 


s 

71 


Estcntive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense): 

Agrlealtore 

CO^DXMrOS.  ...----- .............. . 

Interior — 

PostOflles 

Traasory 

ladepaadsnt  scandes: 

Atomfe  EnergT  Commission 

Federal  A  vlaUan  Agency 

Omeral  Sarrtoes  A(bnin1str«tlan 

Oovenunent  Printing  Office 

Nstlanal  Asronautlcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  Canal 

St  Lawrsnee  Seaway  DevelopiMnt  Cor- 
poration  

Tennessee  Valley  Autbority!ll!l!l!l]]II]! 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 

Total,  eidudbig  T>«partment  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  exdudlng  Dapartmsnt  of 

Detaise .. 


Febra- 
■ry 


3.703 

6.467 

8,643 

264 

8,341 

263 
2,077 
1,783 
7.146 

36.672 
8,006 

167 

14.117 

1,167 


86.667 


January 


3.779 
6.404 
8.400 
262 
6.184 

280 
2.038 
1,786 
7,136 

26,210 
8.074 

166 

14.661 

682 


84.781 


In- 
crease 


14 
63 
63 

2 
60 

2 
30 
16 
10 

463 

21 

1 

"m 


1,340 


De- 
crease 


434 


434 


006 

I 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  tbe  United  Stsies 

Outside  the  United  States 

Department  of  tbe  Navy: 

Inside  tbe  United  States. 

Outside  tbe  United  States. 

Department  of  tbe  Air  Force: 

Inside  tbe  United  SUtee. 

Outside  tbe  United  States. 

Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  tbe  United  States 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 

Grand  total,  including  Department 
of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Including  Department 
of  Defense 


Wtlbm- 
■ry 


•130,000 
<  4.000 

106,874 
1,380 

133,237 
1,106 

1,066 


478,233 


663,000 


January 


*  130, 711 
14.CU 

107,800 
1.270 

134.084 
1,196 

1.088 


480.833 


886,064 


•  8ob)ect  to  revisloa. 


In- 


De- 


7U 
U 

636 


727 
7 


1         2.001 
2.000 


1,341 


2,436 


1.004 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


HSU 
HO* 


%m 


0181188 


1.5« 

on 

i.o» 


1.806       l.7» 
2.116 


Mil 


*ia 


4.«3« 


*R«Ttoed. 


iJlj£tJ*fl^^  ''^JI^^^TS^  ■"**  **•«"  foactJons  were  transferred  to  Oie 
t!SSSLzS?UJ!^  S"***'-  **'  '"""  ***  Department  of  the  Army  and  403 
*^waransni  01  tiie  Navy. 


Defcnsi 
trom  tiM 


'^^*^±^—for^iin/;^ationaU  v>orking  under  U.S  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  tkis  report,  vahose  services  are 
pnjPMfed  by  contractual  agreement  betwen  the  United  States  and/orei^  govemmenU,  or  because  of  the  nature  ofthetr  u>ork  or  the  sowZ 
of  funds  from  u>htch  they  are  paxd,  as  of  February  1963  and  comparison  with  January  1963 


Canada..... 

Crete 

KagiaDd 

Fraaet 

(fermanyirr 

Onsee 

Qrsaalaad.. 
'■pan. 


Netberlandiri 
Trtoldad_... 


Talai. 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

AlrForee 

Pafaraary 

January 

February 

January 

February 

'  January 

Fabraary 

January 

n 
a 

3,  ISO 

21.882 

81,882 

284 

128 

61,000 

%tH 

xm 

88 

667 

26 

61 
3,324 

22,007 

81.782 

286 

174 

61.070 

8.207 

X867 

64 

640 

i7,'878' 

88,806 

18.807" 

18.606' 

88,982 

isTus' 

0^207 

167' 

11 
86 

ii'iei" 

783" 

iir" 

ioi' 

11 

86 

i4.'236~ 

786" 

iio" 

27 

02 

2.00 

2,006 

12,803 

264 

128 

19.128 

'•'IS 

35 

61 
3.233 
2.008 

12.888 
366 
174 

10,301 

1,671 

64 

— ~ 

1881282 

M1T88 

m.«u 

ui.8a 

16.788 

11,780 

81. 888 

41.176 

6216 
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n  Skmatob  Btvb  or  VnonrzA 
_  KcecutiTe  M«ncto<  of  tb*  FMenl  aovern- 
BMBt  raportad  elTilten  inplojuwut  In  tli« 
moDtli  of  Vebroary  toUUng  3.48S^ll  m  eom> 
P*'*'  wttb  2.477M0  In  Jmnuary.  Thl«  wma 
*  n«t  IncrwM*  at  5jm,  <«oiiwHw.g  i^  j^^  |q. 
enue  of  8.4M  In  temporary  employment  un- 
der the  publle  works  McelerAtlon  prosnun 
AUttooriaed  by  PubUe  Law  87-«fi8. 

ClTlUan  employment  reported  by  tbe  ex- 
ecuUye  agendea  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
by  montha  In  flaeal  year  1963,  whicb  besan 
July  1.  1M3,  foOowa: 


Cotntry 


G«nn«i7. 

Oraeee 

Oreealaad 

J 

I 

Netbefiiiiidr? 
Trinidad.. 

Total 


V»lal 


n.«B 

aM 
i» 

U.9M 
•.23t 

2,2M 

86 

6C7 


Amy 


is,ao7 

«,2M 


iw,aae 


111.412 


Nary 


14.: 


"«7 


IS.  780 


There  beinc  no  obJeetloB  tii. 


^prUtO 


rt^     and  statement  were  onleied  to  bTnUS 
to  the  R«cow>,  M  foUows:  **"*^ 


12.803 
204 
UR 

M.IM 


41.001 


SrocxriLB 

IMS 
ortaooocTiow 

ThU  U  the  SSth  m  a  Mriee  of  moatki, 
poru  on  Ptederal  itockplia  inTentoSTV*" 
for  the  month  of  January  1968.  •  ^ 

The  report  U  compUed  frxain 
on  quantlUea  and  cost  value  of 


Montli 


1«2— July 

Auaust 

September.. 

October 

November 

Ueeembor... 

UC^-JAooary 

»bruary 


Employ- 
meat 


In- 
crease 


2.Sl0.t60 
2.S12.198 
2,«ft,«24 
3,482.082 
2.4B8.312 
2.  ess.  828 
2.477.940 

2,en,ui 


14.45S 

i.a4i> 


U,336' 


1,571 


In  theee  etockpUea  •ubmltted  to  M^Tjf? 
Committee    on    Reduction    ot   «■— ^  ••»■» 


He- 
cre:ise 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COBOirrrEE  ON     5^S^^nd.tS:i"Si°i.^5Sr^ 
REDUCTION     OF     wnvTWafiinsrrTAT      Agriculture.  Defend  -n/i  w— i*J:^™*»« 


:»,S79 
2,942 

ii.'sM 

8,088 


Total  Federal  employment  In  dvlllan  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  February  was  1,431,632. 
an  Increase  of  7303  as  compared  with  the' 
January  total  of  1.41S330.  Total  dvlllan 
employment  in  the  military  agencies  In  Feb- 
ruary was  1,061379,  a  decrease  of  2.231  as 
compared  with  1.064.110  in  January. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  in- 
cpeases  (prImarUy  seasonal)  were  Treasury 
Department  with  4.685.  Interior  Department 
With  3.614  and  Virgin  Islands  CorporaUon 
with  505.  The  largest  decrease  was  reported 
by  the  Post  Office  Department  with  1394. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  larger 
decreases  in  clTillan  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  Department  with  1.768. 
Air  Force  Department  with  1,064.  and  Navy 
Department  with  1,006.  The  largest  increase 
was  reported  by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
with  1,538. 

Inside  the  United  States.  clvUlan  employ- 
ment Increased  4334  and  outside  the  United 
States.  dTilian  employment  Increased  737. 
Kidustrlal  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
to  FMsruary  totaled  563.990,  a  decrease  of 
1.004. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  oompUed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

rOKKIGN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,483,511  clvUian  employees 
eertifled  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
des  In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
pcnrts  includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  in  addition  to  these  there  were  168.202 
foreign  naUonals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  February  who  were  not 
coiinted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
nximber  in  January  was  168,766.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  February 
follows : 


REDUCTION     OF     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  mPENDITURES  —  FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  January  1963. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
report  printed  in  the  JUcoud.  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 


Agricultxue,  Defense,  and  Health"  _ 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Oencral 
AdminlstraUon. 

The  coet  value  of  materials  in  invi»»^ 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  JaaSIr? 
1»63.  totaled  •14361.084396,  Sd  " ?L '' 
usp  81,  I96S,  they  totaled  •14.iaMl0jJ^ 
net  decrease  oT  •191374370  diSaT^ 
month.  ^^    •■• 

Dilferent  units  of  measuia  m.^.  ^  . 
poealble  to  summariae  the  quantities  -^- 
modlUes  and  materiaU  which  are  ^m!T!I 
tables  1,  2. 3.  and  4.  but  the  cost  valwtSJ! 
are  summarised  by  major  category,  u  tSm: 


Summary  ^f  cost  value  oj  Uock^  inventorie*  by  mt^jor  eatertry 


MAjorcatecory 


Strategic  Aod  ciiticaJ  rosterlAh- 

NsUonalstockpUei 

Defense  Productloo  Act.  I     

Supplemental— barter "IIIIII""! 

TotAl,  MrsteKic  sod  critical  materials  ■ 

AfricaltaraJ  eommodltlefl 


B«glmito(»r 

month,  Jsn.  I, 

IMS 


Kad  of  mentli, 
Jsn.  31, 1W3 


Price  support  InTeniorr 

Inventory  translerred  from  natkmal  ttockplieVll] 


Total,  sgricaltaral  commodities  ■ 
CiTildefense supplies  and  equipment: 


ta,88R.M8.«» 

1.  »0. 003. 900 
1.288,441,147 


a,  ^87, 948. 887 


0,233.  aw,  708 
138,232,288 


83.878,381,280 
l.MO,  906.400 
1,304.843.302 

8.884.830,102 


Civil  defense  stoekplle/Departmeint  of  Defense 

''ii^^r.n'^^sL^*:^:..'?'^^ 

Total,  dvll  defense  lappUes  and  e<)ulpment 


Msehine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act 

-N'stlooal  InduatriaJ  Reserve  Actlll 

Total,  machine  tools 

Total,  all  Inventories 


5, 042,  •31,825 
127,874,180 


a.  380. 881, 887 

U,  221, 342 
178. 822, 888 


8.170.808.813 


aoB.i8ani 


2.218,800 
82.182.800 


•4.888.300 


14.361.084.8B6 


e.  377,288 
177,«B,nO 


208.  TBI,  MB 


2,230,800 
•2,182,800 


__HJ8M0O 
14. 13S,  Slot  338 


■f  I.  Ml  in 


-Ul.tHK« 


c;5;r;5;sry5'iSi.?2i2;r.'r,?T:,'?f.^  sss-is^s;.-'  "^•^ "  ""^ 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Canada 

Crete 

S7 

« 

a.  180 
a,  MB 

~...«... 

........ 

37 

•3 

•.MS 

!.••• 

Vnfluiif 

17,  m 

m 
u 

Franco IT 

Detailed  Ublea  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
martaed  above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  coat 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  diange  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accoxmting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  coet  valiae  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acqulalUon  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties delivered  to  permanent  storage  locations, 
together  with  certain  packaging,  proceealng! 
upgrading,  etc..  costs  as  carried  to  agency 
inventory  accounts.  Quantities  an  sUted 
in  the  designated  stockpile  imlt  of  measiire. 

The  appendix  to  this  report  Includes  pro- 
gram descriptions  and  statutory  dtatlona 
pertinent  to  each  stockpile  Inventory  within 
the  mAjor  categoriea. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  detaQ  ■•  foUowt. 


Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  autsrlsk 
Inventories  (aU  gradea) .  January  1968  (ihov- 
lug  by  commodity  net  changes  during  tbt 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantltj. 
and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  la 
terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  tbs 
month). 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  Invcn- 
torles,  January  1963  (showing  by  commod- 
ity net  changes  during  the  month  In  tcnw 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  suj^lles  and  equip- 
ment inventories,  January  19«S  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  during  the  month  In  tcriM 
of  cost  value  and  qxumtlty). 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  Inventories.  Jan- 
uary 196S  (showing  by  Item  net  ehangss  dw- 
ing  the  month  In  terms  of  cost  value  sad 
quanuty). 
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Tabu  \.—Strat«9ic  and  eriticml  materials  tnaenfories  (all  gradeM),  January  1963  {showing  hy  commodity  n^  changes  daring  lAe  month 
in  ttrwts  if  mst  walwe  mud  quantUy,  and  excesses  over  maximum  otjjeetioes  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  usonth) 


CoitimodlTy 


tfawiiniigi.  metal: 

*)taUonal  stockpile 

"      iProductioo  Act. 


Total. 


mmm^  oskle.  stMsl  ve  pain: 
ggppleoimtal- barter 

ttiiintnim  oxide,  hi.<ed,  erode: 

Nstloaal  »tockp»e 

Bmiplemmtal— barter 


Total- 


ABtlnKMiy: 

National  stoclcT'lle 


gopftlemental— barter. 
Tstal 


amoolte: 

Nattaoal  stockpile 

Sopplemental- barter. 


Total. 


Asbwtos.  dirysotile: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act. 
8aiH>l'niental— barter. . . 


Total. 


Asbestos.  mcidoUte: 

National  stockpile 

SnpiileaMotal— barter.... 


Total... 


Baaxite,  metal  trade,  Jamaica  type: 

National  stockpile. 

Defense  Prodoction  Act 

Bappfemeotal— barter 


Total. 


Baoxllc,  metal  crade,  Surinam  type. 

Natiooal  stockpile 

8Dpplemeotal~barter 


Total. 


Bsaxlte,  refractory  made: 
National  stockpile.... 


^Nattoeal  stockpile 

Defense  ProducUoo  Act 

•npplemental— barter 


ToUl. 


BeryUinm  metal: 

Snppleroental— barter. 


BISBiuth: 

Nsttsaal  stockpile 

Defense  Prodnotion  Ad.. 
•opplemental— bertcr 


Total. 


Cadmium: 

National  atork pile 

tapplemen  t  al—barter  . 


Total. 


Castor  oil; 

National  stot^^kplle 

CelesUU: 

National  stockpile 

CbromiteZTbemical  trade 
NatlAial  stockpile 


Bupple  mental— t>arter  ."  m  I 
Total 


See  footnotes  at  ead  ef  tabia 
CIX S9a 


Con  value 


Re(lnnln( 
of  motith, 
Jan.  1, 1883 


t487.0M,eOO 
429, 237, 600 


•!«.  908.100 


8,733.780 


21,788.100 
22. 747, 400 


44.482,600 


30^488,000 
10,817,831 


31. 006,  an 


1837,600 
6,200,748 


7,838.348 


3. 383. 700 
3,100,600 
3,«S4.600 


•,893,800 


702,100 
6.643.177 


8.S4\277 


Knd  of 

month 

Jan.  31,  1963 


3487.680.600 

43a  nr,  600 


•18,398,200 


7,560,206 


21,738,100 
22. 747. 400 


44,482.800 


.Set  chango 
durinc 
montn 


Quantity 


Unit  of 


+81. 490, 100 


+1. 400. 100 


•fl. 836. 486 


20,488,000 
10^841,007 


31.339.007 


%6r,A00 
8. 341, 890 


7.879.490 


3,385,700 
2,102,600 
3, 934. 600 


9,893,800 


702,100 
8^830.877 


13.828.000 
18,188,000 
S3, 810,809 


IIS,  803,  SOB 


78,883.200 
48,304.078 


131 847, 278 


11,347,800 


8,770,300 

l,42^000 

1X739,800 


33,834.700 


8.488.068 


2,674,300 

82.400 

8,818,300 


1941. 800 


31.  ISO,  000 
12,310,863 


81870,883 


88,661100 


1,412,300 


U,3M,800 

31 200,  ••O 


32,487,796 


1322,977 


11928,000 
11161000 
81348.134 


117.342.134 


71872.800 
41871803 


IK  441 103 


11,347,800 


1770.200 

1.421800 

22.739,800 


31938.800 


1441.032 


2.674,300 

JS.400 

1811300 


1341.900 


31.381000 
13.311663 


31870.883 


81341900 


1,412,300 


12.381800 
31201996 


32.487.796 


-t-331076 


+321076 


+41.142 


+41.142 


Short  ton. 
--..do 

.--.do 


...do. 


Short  dry  ton 
do 


.do. 


Short  ton. 
....do 


-do. 


..do. 
..do. 

-dO- 


-2%300 


-21300 


+  1.731628 


+1,731628 


-10.780 
+801838 


+491838 


+800 


+800 


+971,937 


-411200 


Short  dry  ton 

do 

do 


-do. 


Short  ton . 
do 


do 


Lonr  dry  ton. 


do 

do 


do 

do 

do 


Lonx  calcined 
ton. 


Bofdnnlng 
of  mooth. 
Jan.  1. 1863 


1.128,989 
841118 


l,9n,104 


11288 


901003 
178,366 


871 38* 


30,301 
11353 


41684 


11,708 
31906 


32,701 


1222 
2,348 
8,632 


14.102 


1,607 
31 841 


22,408 


879,740 
1,370,077 
1417,670 


Short  ton... 

do 

...do 

...do 


-do. 


Pooad 

do 

...do 


.do. 


do. 

do. 


.do. 


....do 

Short  dry  ton. 


...do 

do 


.de. 


7.867,303 


End  of 

month, 

Jan.  31,  1063 


1.128,989 
851.673 


1,980,664 


28,476 


301 003 
171366 


371389 


31301 
11858 


41189 


11,706 
21,346 


32,951 


1228 
3,348 
8,832 


14.103 


1.867 
20,841 


22,408 


879,740 
1,370,077 
1541118 


4, 881 408 
X8V7,166 


7,880,634 


299,279 


21333 
2,844 

11,321 


37,008 


78 


1. 842. 402 

22,001 

3, 801 498 


1871,796 


11829.640 
7.441989 


11271629 


218,781283 


21816 


660,482 
601628 


1.181  •77 


7,792, 930 


Net  change 
durlRK 
month 


+1460 


+3.460 


+6.188 


+806 


+808 


+360 


+260 


+1 


+1 


+  121837 


+128.887 


4.981301 
2.aZ7,2S« 


7.890,457 


280,279 


21333 

2,543 

11,321 


87,097 


81 


1.342,402 

22,901 

2, 801 403 


1871,706 


11830,640 
7,441989 


11271829 


213,720,820 


21816 


889,483 
606,626 


-267 
+31090 


+29.823 


Maslmnm 
objective* 


1.30H 


(^ 


3)D0.000 


71080 


45.000 


11.  i 


(«) 


2, 801 000 


-1 


-1 


+8 


-2, 034, 468 


1,161  on 


1400,000 


iS7.oeo 


Kieeoiover 

maximum 

objective 


7,831864 


28,476 


178,359 


(»> 


« 


3,103 


33.408 


11«B,«30 


31100 


(») 


3,«M,< 


1801000 


81001000 


22,000 


1.481467 


Ml  279 


il«07 


81 


071.790 


11. 771 628 


Ml  720, 830 


1816 


471< 


L077 
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Tablb  1— 5<raW  and  critical  materiaU  inventories  (aU  ^ades),  February  1968  {$kounnt  h  commodity  net  cAoimm  durins  ik. 
*n  Usrmt  of  eott  m(iw  m^  quantity,  and  exeemcM  o^  maximum  objeetimt  in  Urmt  of  quantity  at  of  Ike  end  of  t*riSiL*)-_3in^ 


Commodity 


Cbromite,  motallarsioal  tnit 

N»tloaftl  itockpUo 

Dofeoae  Prodactioa  Act 

Sopplemeotsl— barter 


Total. 


Chromite,  refractory  grada: 

Natknal  itockpito 

Supptemantal— barter. . . 


Total. 


Cobalt: 

Natloaal  8to<^ae 

Defense  Prodactk»  Act. 
Snpplemental— barter. . . 


Total. 


Coeonatoa: 

Natioaal  stodcpOe. 


Coiemanite: 

Supplamnital— barter. 


Colnmbium: 

Nattonal  stockpUe 

Defenae  Prodacttoo  Act. 
Sopplemental— barter.... 


Total. 


Ooppw: 

Nadonal  stockpOe 

Defense  Prodactioa  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 
Nattonal  stockpile. 

Cordate  fibers,  siaal: 
Nattonal  stockpile. 

Corundum: 

Natioaal  stockpile. 


CryoUte: 

Daiense  ProdacUoo  Act. 

Diamond  diet: 

National  stockpile 


Diamond,  industrial,  cmsfafaif  b«t: 

National  stockpile 

Snppleniental— barter. 

Total 


Diamond,  industrial,  stoneK 

National  stockpile 

Supplemoital— barter .. . 


Total. 


Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Teat  If  a  and  down: 

National  rtwkpllf 

Huorspar,  add  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Defenfe  Production  Act. 
Supplemental— barter  .  . . 


Total. 


Fluorspar,  metallurrical  grade: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 


Total. 


Graphite,  natural,  Ceylon,  amorphous 
lump: 

Natioaal  stockpile 

Snpplemental— barter 


ToU". 


Graphite,  natural,  Madagascar,  crystal- 
line: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental — barter 


Total 

8m  foctnotea  at  end  ol  taMa 


monik 
ued 


CostTaloe 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Feb.  1. 1969 


1364.771.600 

Sfi,87a,W0 

334.616,667 


535,368.187 


36,140.300 
6,930,800 


SO,  470. 100 


160.507,900 

62. 076, 600 

3.160.000 


3S>.788.a00 


17,801.600 


3,696.400 


38,860.400 

5O,35«.500 
7W.9O0 


74.914.ft00 


End  of 

nxHuth, 

Feb.  31,  1963 


$364,765,600 

95,879,900 

234,615.966 


525.360.866 


35.149.900 
5.920.800 


90.470.100 


160.969,900 

62, 076,  f  00 

3. 160. 000 


239.608.900 


16.981.400 


2.696.400 


29, 86a  400 
50.2>\6,M)0 

799.000 


74.914.000 


Net  dunge 
during 
month 


532.904.700 

69.521.500 

8. 342. 808 


598. 960. 009 


18,301.300 


49.583.600 


389.100 


8.384.900 


46Z800 


532.204,700 

62,779.600 
8.34Z809 


699. 237. 101 


98.198,900 


48.7*1.600 


903.100 


8,197,000 


465.900 


61,600.500 
16.456,700 


77.066.200 


100,601.800 
18&96«^600 


286.468,160 


1.015,400 


98,861.100 


2MC7.E0O 

1.904.400 

99.462.400 


61.014.900 


17,992.400 
1.508.100 


18.840.500 


887,900 
941.200 


1, 279, 100 


7.121,800 
90.796 


61, 609, 500 
16,456.700 


77.066.200 


100,501,500 
186,  ISO.  160 


286, 66a  660 


1,016,«)0 


98,797.100 


36,167,600 

1,994,400 

93.466.200 


61,027,100 


17.932.400 

1.  soe.  100 


18. 84a  500 


997,900 
341.300 


1.279.100 


7.212.596 


7,092.500 

90.736 


7,183.296 


-saooo 


-7,291 


-144,600 


-144.000 


-6ia  100 


+100 


+100 


-741.900 


-741.900 


-92.900 


+119.000 


QoaaUty 


Unit  of 


Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 


...j.do 

do 


.do. 


-87.900 


+1600 


+  192,500 


+  192.500 


-64.000 


Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Long  dry  ton.. 

Pound 

.....do 

do 

...do 

Short  too.... 

do 

do 

do 

Pound.. — 

do 

Short  ton... 

--..do 

Piece 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Feb.  1,  1909 


9,790,182 

98^646 

1.549.100 


a937.9«7 


1,047, 15« 
180.639 


.782 


7a  847,998 

36, 19a  173 

1. 077.au 


Ua.ua  129 


naoeao99 


67.696 


7,488,973 

8,233,684 

988,877 


iaioa599 


Carat... 
..-.do... 

--.do... 


End  of 

month, 

Feb.  91.  1969 


9. 79a  176 

98a  646 

1.549.114 


a  937. 996 


1.047,180 
180, 639 


1.38a  783 


7a  78a  587 

35, 19a  173 

1.077.018 


10a06a777 


112,067.799 


67,696 


7, 48a  060 

a2a.«84 

98a  877 


laioassi 


i,ooa96i 

119,490 
12.981 


1. 194. 16X 


181,88X715 


931.887.014 


2,008 


9a  000 


14.998 


...do. 
do. 

do. 

Piece... 
Pound. 


+11800 


+  13.800 


-2a  900 


-30.900 


Short  dry  ton 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


do 

do. 

...do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do 


91.  lis.  411 
5, 52a  748 


1,008.981 

113,064 

13.981 


Net  change 
during 
itb 


-6 
+8 


-1 


-8a  946 


-80,946 


-4,00a900 


Maximum 
objectlrei 


iToaooo 


laooaooo 


m 


-19 


-13 


1,193.796 


Ul,  674. 148 


931078,  769 


1008 


29.685 


6.919 


91.111411 
5.521748 


91697.189 


1811189 
11394.744 


34.709.927 


04.178 


a97a66« 


469.049 

11700 

671292 


1.181981 


901449 
41800 


411  aa 


I486 

1.438 


1889 


94.561 


9a  977 


9a  697. 159 


1911189 
11904.744 


24.701827 


64.178 


-1.966 


-1.966 


-771877 


+1,331.750 


-918 


+918 


m 


i6o,ooaooo 


S3o.ooaaoo 


".w.m 


HitiTn 


14.1 


1000 


m 


3a  000 


oaooaooo 


1964,680 


461040 

11700 

671292 


1,181081 


961 4a 

41800 


412,  M8 


4.480 

1.438 


K410 
836 


-11,967 


-141 


a8oaooo 


I 


1697.  Ul 


•KM 


38a  000 


•7\aoo 


1600 


91398 


-141 


17.300 


STI^m 


r.2a 


lai 


lU 


196S 
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Tabi*  l.^Stratsyie  and  critieal  material*  in»entorie9  {aU  frad*$),  Ftbruarp  1963  (Mkowinf  by  commodity  net  ehanaee  during  tke  month 
*%lgr«u  4^ «M<  M^tM  and  quanMy,  and  exce—et  mm  manmum  objtctiBM  m  ImmM  ef  quantity  aa  e^f  the  end  t^  the  aiMOk)— Ctmtinued 


" 

OoatTahM 

QiMBtlty 

Commodity 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Feb.  1, 1909 

End  of 

month. 

Feb.  91, 1969 

Neteha^e 
during 
month 

Unit  of 

Beginnli« 
of  month. 
FebTTua 

■adof 

month, 

Feb.  91, 1989 

Netdiange 
during 
month 

JaBXuDIIlD 

oblecUve' 

BaeaasoTcr 
afaleeUve 

Ikwhila,  natnra],  other,  crystalUne: 
•TSS.al  ft«*plle 

81.891400 

81, 89a  400 

Short  dry  ton. 

Ounce 

do...... — 

Pound 

do. 

do 

a487 

1487 

1100 

1987 

HT*oehl«rlde  of  qiAilna: 
^tSeoai  stockpile ^ 

1.400 

1.400 

109 

108 

P) 

108 

flTtfdDS: 

9a  600 

90,600 

1100 

1100 

1100 

m 

^*Natlooal  f  tockpOe.  ...t.. 

4.061000 
1,03a  048 

4,081000 
1,011222 

19n,648 
00a  904 

ion.  648 
901968 

itaflfileineotai^bartsr 

-91,826 

-36 



Total 

1101048 

iun,223 

-1,«26 

1974,692 

1074,006 

-26 

laoiooo 

m 

1521800 

1S21800 

Troyo«moe 

Piece 

11997 

11037 

4,000 

19S7 

'"tSSuiockplle 

1805,800 

1805,800 

81,  or,  387 

81.087.287 

67,801000 

C) 

rraalte— mulllte: 

N>ti<aial  stockpile 

821700 

824.400 

-4,900 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  too. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

1885 

1596 

-40 

4,800 

4.796 

Lead: 

NaUonal  stock  pflc 

Difiass  Production  Act 

Bopptaacntal— barter 

911291100 

2, 761, 100 

71127.800 

811 291 100 

2,461,800 

71221100 

""-289^906" 
+07.900 

1.081970 

7.282 

927,000 

1,050,970 

1400 

927,906 

-768* 

.—.-....... 

Total 

40a  177.000        90a  966.000 

-191000 

1,88a  680 

1,9K867 

-768 

381000 

1001867 

NaUooal  stock  pile 

191,494.200 

Ul.  991 800 

-91400 

181,062 

180,  «S1 

-181 

U7.000 

79,021 

MsHaoesr.  battery  rrade,  natural  ore: 

Nattonal  SUM*  pUe 

Bopphmsotal— barter 

21, 025,  .'m 
14, 100. 197 

21,021500 
14.  OK  837 

-71966" 

144,485 

197,671 

IK  486 
197,871 

— 

Total 

91  IK  697 

K0ea997 

-74,900 

281156 

281186 

81000 

as,  188 

Mttfaaese,  battery  grade,  lyntbetic  dl- 
ailda- 

Natiooal  (tockpfle 

Doienae  ProdurUon  Act 

1095,800 
1523.600 

1091800 
2.  52a  600 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..:. 

do 

do 

do 

31.272 
1779 

21,272 
1779 

Total 

1611100 

1611100 

21061 

21061 

31000 

1051 

MantBDMr,  diemical  icradr.  type  A: 

Nikmal  slockpUp 

Supplemental- barter 

1131300 
7. 134.  700 

2.193.300 
7, 127. 300 

-Kioo" 

21907 
101791 

20,907 
101731 

-^ : 

Total 

1301000 

1261600 

-7,400 

191098 

191098 

90,000 

Ml  038 

Maaooesr,  ehrmlral  grade,  type  B: 
Natknal  stockpile 

Total 

191600 
1831200 

Ilea  800 

192,600 
a82a200 

aoeaooo 

-7,"666' 

-7,000 

1,822 
99,016 

101898 

1,822 
99,016 

im  KM 

Maaanese,  metallurgical  grade: 

Natknal  stockpile 

Drlmae  Production  Act 

Soppkniental— barter 

Total 

241810,000 
17a  711 900 
221001708 

601714.606 

341208,800 
lTa7ia900 
221891906 

660.840.908 

-11800 

'"'+141206' 

+  121700 

1862,002 
1061771 
1291648 

U,  147  421 

1861,828 
1056.771 
1291648 

12- 147  9A7 

-174 

Mercury: 

NaUcnal  stockpne 

Bappir  mental— barter 

20,090,500 
1441300 

91090,500 
1441200 

Flask 

do 

120,825 

laooo 

120,625 
11 000 

Total 

Mlea,  mnscoTtte  block: 

Natioaal  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act ' 

tapplemental— barter 

31  48a  TOO 

r,ft44.200 

40,881800 

4, 271, 120 

23.486.700 

r,  644, 200 

40, 881 100 

4,981878 

-96,"766 

+109. 788 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

145.525 

11,021674 
1481984 
1901,900 

145,525 

11,621674 
145a2.^3 
1.9K753 

-i'iii' 

+81468 

110,000 

91525 

Total 

71804.130 

71881178 

+79.058 

11 98a  958 

11417,680 

+91.822 

8,soaooo 

11.117,680 

Mtaa,  rauscoTtte  fihn: 

Natioaal  stockpile 

Deirme  IVodiu-tion  Act 

AippiemrDtal— barter 

1068.100 
631300 

847.015 

1 058. 100 
631300 
867,497 

+21482' 

1.793.088 

101679 

87,285 

1,731063 

102,679 

81988 

+i,'768' 

------......•• 

Totel 

la  59a  416 

ia&sa897 

+30.482 

1,921047 

1,034,750 

+1.708 

1,901000 

OK750 

Mica,  musTOTitf  tplittinn: 
National  stockpile. 

41501900 

azzisoo 

4a  834, 100 

41501900 
a221800 

4a  834, 100 

41040,294 
4,821387 

44, 86a  551 

41040,204 
4,831257 

K  86a  551 

- 

91   aOA  OMI 

Sapplemental— barter '„'. 

Total 

Mlea,  phloroplte  Mock: 

National  stockpile 

901000 

901000 

do 

331126 

231126 

ai,aNhWW 
17.000 

Mim 

Mlea,  phlofopltr  splittings: 

National  itock  pile 

Supplemental- barter 

1881800 
1,901807 

158a  500 

1,971395 

+4i,'638' 

do 

do 

1071062 
1.071878 

1071062 
1.001678 

+11866' 



TotaL 

a^.  r..t 

1614.907 

1651896 

+41,838 

do 

1781940 

4,761740 

+11800 

1.981000 

1001740 

6220  CONGRBSSIGNAL  RECORD  ~  SENATE  ^p^^  - 

'^ll'iJ^":? ?.2ltSrl^r^^^:f^  .iMWitoriw  (oa  ^«fe.)    F.6n««^  i96S  (.Aovnn,  fey  comnuK^v  net  change,  d^n»  ilu 

*nternuitfeo^p<a^<mdquanbt9,^md€»e0m^tMr  maximum  •ijeetimmm^ 


Commodtty 


Molybdeoum: 

Natlooal  stockpile. 


Nickel- 

Nation*]  etoekplle 

Deianee  Production  Act... 


Total. 


Optaun: 

NstkxuU  itockpUe. 


PkllMlimn* 

NatlooAl  stockpile 

Defenn  Productkm  Act.. 
Sapplemantal— barter 


Tottl. 


PatanoO: 

Netkmal  stock  pOe 

Platinnm: 

NatkMuI  stockpile 

Sapplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Pyrethnun: 

NattauU  Stockpile 


Qoarts  arstals: 

Natkmal  stockpile 

Sopplemeotal— barter 


Tot»L. 


Qolnidlne: 

National  stodcpOe. 

QuiniiM: 

Natkoal  stodrpUe. 


Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Rare  earths  reetdne: 

Daiease  Prodactica  Act. 

Rbodlom: 

Natiooal  stockpile 


Rnbbv: 

Natioaal  stockpile 

Rnthenimn: 

Sapplemantal— barter 

Ratlle: 

National  stockpile _ 

Defense  Prodoction  Act 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Sapphire  and  mkr: 
Natioi    " 


National  stockpile. 


Selenfaim: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental- barter. 


Total. 


Shellac: 

National  stockpile. 


micon  carbide,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Silk  nons  and  waste: 
National  stockpile. 

SUk  raw: 

National  stockpile. 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile. 


Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 
National  stockpile 


Talc,  steatite  grousd: 
National  stockpile. 


See  footnotes  at  ead  of 


Ooit 


of  mooth, 
Feb.  I,  IM 


tM,  184. 100 


183.004.400 
106,008.800 


387.073.300 


13. 061.  700 


2,07«,000 

in,  300 

U  170,300 


14.436.500 


Kadof 

month. 

Feb.  81.  IMS 


$8(1184.400 


181.«06,fl00 
106,029.300 


387.02S.800 


Net^ange 
month 


-87,800 
-301 000 


-47.400 


13. 661. 700 


2,079,000 

177,300 

12,170.300 


8.148.200 


86. 87V;  900 
4.034.S00 


00,904.400 


41S.000 


09,635.500 
3,138,684 


72.754.184 


2,101200 


14,436^500 


5,148,300 


86,879.900 
4.024.500 


Oa  901  400 


41  J.  000 


Unit  of 


Pound. 


...do 

do. 


do. 
.do 


Troy  oonce... 

do.. 

— do 


60,635.500 
3.138,684 


h,  754.184 


3,103.200 


4.838.400 


4.768.200 


7,  IK  900 
5.534.532 


12,600,432 


657,800 


78.100 


800. 316. 300 


7,134.900 
\  568, 379 


12,600.279 


667.800 


78.100 


....do 
Poand 


Troy  ounce. . 
-...do 


....do. 
Pound 


-68.300 


+3a847 


+30.847 


796.887.000 


SM,S0O 


2;  070, 100 
X  728^  100 
1.061.300 


6^856,500 


190,000 


757,100 
1,070.000 


1,827,600 


660,800 


2,070,100 
X73M0O 
1,061,300 


6,88^800 


190,000 


767, 100 
1,070,800 


1,827.600 


8^808,900 


11,SM,800 
31792,300 


•1181800 


1281800 


481000 


4.771400 


4B1700 


-6, 339. 30O 


-...do...... 

-...do 


...-do. 
Ounoe- 
do. 


Sbort  dry  ton. 
do 


1 880,  800  -41 400 


11,304,800 
31791900 


31 191.400 


ion.  000 


481000 


4.ni400 


491700 


281,000 


281,000 


do 

Pound 

Troy  ounce.. 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce. . . 


Short  dry  ton. 

do 

....do 


....do. 
Carat.. 


Ponnd- 
-..do.. 


+4.80O 


+<eoo 


-231800 


-do. 
-do. 


Short  too. 
do 


do 

Pound 

do 

do 

Sbort  too 
do... 


Detlunlng 
of  moath, 
Feb.  1, 19^ 


84.081802 


3K  354. 431 
111080.300 


441434.700 


191787 


81811 

7.884 

641124 


741819 


2K.  604.  089 


711343 
41999 


701343 


81188 


1647.292 
282,383 


1871544 


1,8a,  r7 


7,681 7» 


11042 
1043 


11 OM 


1081570 


621 


1.087,488 


llOOl 


11800 
17,502 
11.  SB 


47.833 


11 187.  500 


97,100 
181818 


381618 


17, 780. 723 


64.697 
131,806 


191803 


3,371.388 


111818 


21442.158 


1.379 


Quaattty 


Kadof 

moath, 

Feb.  31.  1988 


84.081303 


334.339.580 
111001021 


441  »4, 001 


191757 


81811 

7.884 

641134 


746.819 


210O1089 


711343 
41900 


781343 


M.I88 


6,647.293 
381353 


1871544 


li  831 177 


7.531 783 


11043 
1183 


11235 


1081570 


8» 


1.001384 


11001 


11509 
17.509 
11,  SB 


47.883 


11 187.  800 


97,100 
181518 


251618 


17.654.308 


64,607 
131.805 


191803 


1134.780 


111818 


21441188 


1.379 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-HOI 


-34.861 
-71348 


-100.009 


Marlmnm 
ohteetlTei 


51001800 


mooiooo 


171800 


841000 


m 


181008 


-101000 


+  141 


+141 


81000 


881080 


1.801000 


m 


la 


lai^iM 


aim 


7.ai>B 


1700 


m 


m 


-1304 


-91434 


781000 


m 


61000 


11001000 


401000 


7.401000 


iwm 


SIM 


m 


m 


10.15I.1 


-141506 


101000 


971000 


131000 


31001000 


300 


m 


1.1S4.; 


IM 
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mtmtik 


'"^ 

OoatvahM 

Quantity 

Conuaodlty 

Feb.  1.  I8<S 

Kndof 

month, 

Feb.  81, 1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

UnHof 

of  month, 
Feb.  1,  t8& 

End  of 

month, 

Feb.  81. 1968 

Net  Aange 
during 
mooth 

Ob)MtiT«l 

Kzeeesover 
ol4ecUve 

■v^aloia: 

>jIjiimi&)  <tnrknfle  

811901800 

1784.400 

81.100 

811901800 

1734.400 

31.100 

Pound .. 

do 

do 

do 

1421879 

1,881. 806 

1088 

1432,874 

1,581,800 

1086 

-8 

KiJSrPrSSte.Aet 

inpiilMWtsl    barter 

--—^•••.•••. 

-*•........      . 

«wa|    — 

aiwi.ooo 

42.000 
11301216 

30.661.000 

1982.281 

1981278 

-5 

1431088 

1542.278 

do 

do 

do 

Long  ton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Ounce 

^dShms  Prodoetlon  Aet 

41000 
11474.680 

""+8381478" 

841574 
7.161987 

841574 
7.281312 

aayylHMntal- barter 

+121,275 

THaL 

11347.318 

11511088 

+381478 

1012,511 

1181786 

+121.275 

<») 

1181788 

^^u.M._^  ItMiknlto     - 

831182.800 
11404,000 

834.881300 
11401000 

-1,581100 

881785 
7,806 

389,153 
7.805 

-SB 

gapplenental-faarter. 

Tslal 

842.  .101 800 

841.060.300 

-1.581  IOC 

^        347.290 

22.486 
1021 

841668 

-882 

181000 

161.6fie 

^*TSw  Pi«dactton  Act 

gSmimHI-barUr 

171804,000 
82.  IS.  100 

171804.000 
82.007.700 

-21466' 

22.488 
1021 

Tslal 

301991100 

301901.700 

-21400 

81.477 

81.477 

(») 

81.477 

'^'iJaSSal  stockpile 

4.861800 

881181800 

811491800 

11881900 

1861800 

7,654.196 

7.654.196 

(») 

7, 664. 196 

^SSSonal  itoekpOe 

881131800 

811491000 

11647.400 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

131072,808 

71867,948 

1781753 

130,071500 

71867,948 

1781753 

■  1         1 

IMaat  Prodiirtlan  Aet... 

OnmlmiwiTT'    ' — '- 

+il806' 



Tital 

707,361700 

707.271300 

+18,800 

maoiaoB 

aoi30i'ao9 

80,000.000 

IM.  201  209 

Nsttooal  stockpile 

31,004.300 

31.004.300 

11781803 

11751803 

1001000 

11781802 

yMMabie  tannin  eitract,  dMotnat: 
National  stockpile 

11,087,700 

11.987.700 

Long  ton 

do 

43,806 

41806 

81000 

11806 

NsUocMl  stockpile 

41374.900 

41874.900 

191 557 

191 567 

181000 

1155 

Va«sUbla  tannin  estract,  wattle: 

National  stockpile 

1992,400 

1901400 

.....do 

Short  ten 

do 

do 

81618 

80,618 

81000 

618 

Zkir 

Natiaaal  stoekpfls 

864,181,100 
71587.900 

364, 181, 100 
71887.900 

1.361012 
821806 

1,351012 
821896 

Tital 

441711000 

441711000 

1.571907 

1.57>,907 

; 

inooo 

1.401. 907 

fkeontam  ore,  baddcleytte: 

NatknaJ  stockpile 

711600 

711000 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

11583 

11688 

<«) 

11683 

aesntam  ere,  skoon: 

Nadtoal  stockpUt 

411001 

873.700 

-41800 

7,082 

1800 

-782 

<«) 

1100 

Tatal: 

National  stockpile 

1881901000 
1.601601900 
1,301441,167 

1879.381.300 
1.601101400 
1,804,641802 

-iaaa.400 

+801,800 
+1303,885 





->**-r-***-*» 

Detensi  Production  Aet 

SappteoMBta.— barter 

— 

Total,  strategle  and  critkal  mate- 
rials  

1887,941067   1084.881102 

-1  111  085 



I  Ma^mnm  oble^TW  lor  strategle  and  oltleal  materials  are  determined  pursuant  •  Not  in  excess  of  maximum  obiecUye. 

Isthe  Strategic  and  Crttieal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (80  U.S.C.  98-98hr   The  „            „                               "j«^»». 

pnmt  obleetiTeB  remant  qoanUttci  of  materials  estimated  to  be  neoeasary  in  the  Sooroe:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Qeneral  Serrtoes  Administration  > 

e*i^  ef  a  8-yoar  war  In  wbiob  OTersea  sources  would  not  be  available.  *°d  the  Department  of  Agrlcnltnie. 

*  No  present  obJecUva. 

Tailb  2.—AtncvHvxal  commodities  inventoriet,  January  1965  {thotcing  by  commodity  net  change*  during  the  month  in  termt  of  coet 

valtte  and  quantity) 


Item 


Prteeeu 


iMupport  Inventory: 
Basic  oommoditlea: 

Oora 

Cotton,  extra-loog  staple... 


Cotton,  upland 
Peannta.  fmrrmn' 
Peanuts,  sheUad.. 


stoek. 


Riee.mflled 
Rice,  rough. 

Wheat. 

Wheat  Sour 
Bulgur 


Total,  baric* 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1, 1963 


81. 211 194, 128 
1881 888 

811 581 191 

1.481608 

4.901967 

741936 

91180 

1081731416 

841787 

811.726 


1071,444,000 


End  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  1963 


81.141071181 

1881888 

800,811736 

4,061801 

1001.878 

887.778 

91180 

1  Oil  181. 180 

481680 

1,881888 


1991070,541 


Net  change 
durinfc 
month 


-881 417, 887 


-711468 

+3.881398 

+187, 4U 

-111.158 

'-ilMlB?' 

+91772 
+631812 


-81.811540 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Bushd 

Bale 

do 

Pound 

do 

Hundredweight. 

do.- 

Bn^Ml 

PooimL.. ........ 

....do 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1, 1963 


1,044,821049 

11888 

1681880 

11  111  884 

21881014 

71881 

11841 

1.041981567 

1001080 

117».708 


Kndof  mooth, 
Jan.  81, 1983 


887,181887 

11886 

1881888 

87,781886 

31851181 

81884 

11841 

1.081881.888 

7.807,100 

H^UiSOO 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-87.181062 


—1080 

+31841252 

+1811177 

-11.217 


-1101900 
+1.807,800 
+1887.300 
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nBm 


DwifiuUed 
BariB7. 


nooboMc  eammodltlca: 


Orain  sorgbam..... 
Homy 

MJlk  and  bottarfet: 


BntUrott. 

CbMM 

Otaee. 


Milk,  dried. 

Oata 

Bye- 


Total,  dedgiiatod  nonbosic  commodities. 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

Beans,  dry.  edible 

Oottonaeed  oU.  r«flQed...„. 


Soybeans 

Titfpenttne 

VecetaMe  oil  prodacts. 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities 

Total,  price  snpport  Inventory 


Invwotory  tnnsfenod  from  nahanal  stockpile; 

Cotton.  Egyptian 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian.. .. 


Total,  inventory  transferred  from  nattoaai  stock- 


Total,  agionltoral  oonunodities.. 


CoatrahM 


Quantity 


J  of 
.i^tk. 
Jan.  U  no* 


•■4.379,064 

«1«^  721.  H7 

19a  868 

307.  Ug.  200 

aB,ae7.oe25 

41,  788.  Ma 
S08.867 

»,  111.  767 
0,219.007 
1,001.744 


1,098,924.228 


5,987,718 
1.014.923 

'if."  431188" 

907.  «39 

36.637,962 


121.991.300 
fi.  232.  3.MI.  708 


103,890.060 
XMa.339 


138,232,289 


«k  MO,  601. 007 


Kad  of  month, 
Jan.  31,  196S 


$34,261^066 

S7a^S«l.S12 

130.868 

197.728,312 

35.081.437 

30.156,314 

360.883 

97,7ei,7«3 

9,188.781 

866,363 


980. 100. 118 


6. 107.  661 

1,014.923 

4.270 

42.  .'04. 889 

•«a.451 

31.420.783 


7X751.986 
5,042.931.825 


103, 913.  706 
23. 96a  486 


127. 874. 190 


5,170.806.816 


Notcbai«e 

dorlnc 
UMmtn 


-812,600 
-41, 16a  666 


-9,38ail3 
-3.879.088 
-2.«Sa235 

-228.  «M 

-1.34a  966 

-3a  834 

-13a3B 


-68.819.110 


-800,067 


-M.270 

-44,898.269 

—238.188 

-3. 217. 176 


-49.  23a  434 
-189.428,083 


-»-23,66fi 
-381,764 


-36a  ( 


-uanai83 


Unit  of 


Beginninf  of 

month, 
Jan.  1,  1963 


Buahel 

do 

Pound 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Buabei 

do 


nundredweigbt. 

Poond 

Boshal 

....do_ 

OalkM 

Poond 


Bale... 
*>. 


do 


88,208,176 

579. 26a  083 

1,045,076 

36a  791.  487 

48.330.906 

111.167.560 

737.188 

082. 45a  905 

15.353.061 

984.004 


893.290 
8,339,550 


36.  710.  »49 

1.  729,  744 

145,304.004 


123,973 

4a  307 


171,370 


3a  187,631 
Stt.l7a,M6 

i.o«a«n 

335.843.46S 

«.  587. 172 

104.412.080 

461333 

666. 273.  BO 

15,297,460 

S3a710 


77X443 

assaooo 

1,574 

17.87X419 

1.37a  814 

127,38X734 


13X001 
47.08 


i7a< 


-3a~JJ* 


-ian« 


-« 


-m 


^TS^H!^^  '^,.9*'**^  Services  Administration  porsnant  to  Public  Law  86-96  Sooree:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  AKrlenltm 

and  Public  Law  87-648.  "  •«•««•«■». 

Tabu  3. — CiVi7  defense  supplies  and  equipment  inventories,  January  196S  {shotring  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  tsrmi  ^ 

cost  value  and  auantitu) 


■ 

Coot  value 

Qoantlty 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1. 19CI 

End  of  month. 
Jan.  31,1983 

NetehttBga 

Unit  of  meaeure 

Beginning  of 

menth. 
Jan.  1. 1063 

EndofoMMith, 
Jan.  31. 1983 

S3 

Civil  deienaa  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense: 

B&aineering  equipment  (engine  feoeratora.  pumps, 

Cbemieal  and  biolofdcai  equipment 

Radiological  equipment 

na  072,060 

1,867,884 
19, 28a  408 

tO,«M.073 

1.93a  667 
20.46X668 

— $17,917 

+6X783 
-f-1,164,180 

lO-mlle  nnits 

lib- 

46 

46 

Total„ 

31,228,342 

32.377,306 

+1.14X966 

Civil  defense  medical  stoekpOe,  Department  of  Heoltk, 
Bdoeattea,  and  WeUaie:           ^^ 
Medleal  balk  stocks,  and  assoctsted  Hems  at  etvll 

131,081,633 

6. 44a  603 

3a  138, 460 

1,662,906 

132,244,082 

6,440,003 

3a  067. 201 

1,66X996 

+9«XS8t 

-w.i« 

C) 

defenae  mobilization  warebouaes. 
Modieal  balk  stoek  at  manufeetorw  locatiam_ 

0) 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals^ 

Each 

1.030 

l.«30 

Replenisbment  units  (functional  assembttes  otber 

0) ; 

than  hospitals). 

Total :. 

I7a9ax6a8 

177,40X810 

+481.231 

Total,  dvil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

30ai6a931 

38a  781, 108 

+I.«3ai77 

^— = 

1 

>  Composite  groap  of  many  diffMent  items. 

Sooroe:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  tbe  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Table  4.— Machine  tools  inventories,  January  1963  {showing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  monOi  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quontUi) 


Cost  vafaie 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

montb, 
Jan.  1,1083 

End  of  month, 
Jan.  31.  1963 

Net  change 
duftng 
moatn 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Jan.  1. 1063 

End  of  month. 
Jan.  31, 18CS 

.Net  ehangt 

£3 

DetaueJhradiMttai  AoC 

•411  ON 

•411  eio 

Tool 

11 
HI 

T 

11 

m 

T 

OnlaMs _ 

do 

do 

<to 

On  loan_ .„ .„ 

Total 

xa^m 

a;33^8ii 

131 

m 

Li.       ... 
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Tabu  4.— Machine  t»ol$  intentaries,  January  1965  {shoving  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  co$t  value  and 

quaniUy) — Cmttimird 


u^^m)  indostrlal  Reoerrs  A«t: 
""ta^Sora.a.-. 

Ob  laaa  to  0^  agemtai. ... 
On  loM  to  school  pragrame.. 

Tstal 

Total,  machioe  tools. 


Ooatvaloa 


J<rf 
month, 
Jan.  1, 1963 


•84.244,100 

27.600 

1,866.300 

aQ2a600 


•2,162,500 


94,303,300 


End  of  moo tb, 
Jan.  31,  1961 


•84,244,100 

27,500 

1,865,300 

a  020. 600 


92, 162. 500 


94,898.300 


Nat 


nriiy 
KintE 


Quantttgr 


Unit  of  measure 


Beginning  of 

montb, 
Jan.  1,  IMS 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


gMses:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  tbe  General  Oei  vitas  Administration. 


Affsmuix 

•nanroic  amv  csmcAL  sckTisiArs 

Nttional  stockpOe 

ths  Btratoglc  and  Critical  ICnterlala  Stock 
pome  Act  (60  VJB.C.  98-Mh)  provldea  for 
tba  aftobUshment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tiooal  iftoekpU«  of  ■trataflc  and  orltleal  ma- 
tarlala.  The  Oeneral  Senrlcaa  Admlnlrtrattoo 
ti  raaponalble  for  making  ptirchaaaa  of  atra- 
tafle  and  critical  materials  and  proTtding  for 
their  ftorage,  eecurl^.  and  maintenance. 
TiMOO  functions  are  performed  In  accordance 
with  dlracUvea  Issued  bj  tbe  Director  of  tbe 
OOoa  of  Kmergeney  Planning.  Tbe  act  also 
provldas  for  tbe  transfer  from  otber  Oovem- 
nnt  sfsneles  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
tortals  which  are  ezceas  to  tbe  needs  of  sucb 
other  sfsnclea  and  are.  required  to  meet  tbe 
otockpile  objectlvea  estabUabed  by  OXP.  In 
addition,  the  Oeneral  Berrloes  Admlnlstra- 
tlOB  Is  responsible  for  disposing  of  tboee 
■tratogle  and  critical  materials  wblcb  OBP 
detormlnes  to  be  no  longer  needed  for  stock- 
pile porpoees. 

Oenaral  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
matarlals  stockpUlng  ars  contained  in  DICO 
V-7.  Isstied  by  tbe  Director  of  tbe  Office  of 
Kmeigency  Planning  and  published  in  tbe 
Federal  Register  of  December  10.  19S9  (24 
TA.  lOSOO).  PorUons  of  tbls  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 

Defense  Prod%iction  Act 
Under  section  303  of  tbe  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1060  (60  VS.C.  App.  3093)  and 
BtseutlTC  Order  10480,  as  amended,  tbe  Oen- 
•rai  flerrloes  Administration  is  authorised  to 
msks  pgrchaees  of  or  oonmiitoMnts  to  pur- 
ebsee  meals,  minerals,  and  otber  materials, 
for  OoTsnunent  use  or  resale,  in  order  to 
^Kjmna  produoUve  capacity  and  supply,  and 
aloe  to  store  tbe  materials  acquired  as  a  re- 
sult of  sucb  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
elth  programs  oertUled  by  tbe  Director  of 
the  MScc  of  Emergency  Planning. 

Supplemental — bcrtar 
As  a  result  of  a  delgation  of  autborlty  from 
0«P  (82  A  CJJt..  ch.  1.  DUO  V-4)  tbe  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  la  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  materials 
piaoed  in  the  supplemental  stockpile.  Sec- 
tion 300  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7 
nB.C.  1S84)  provides  that  strategic  and  other 
■laterlau  acquired  by  tbe  Commodity  Credit 
OorporaUon  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange 
ot  sgriculttmU  products,  unless  acquired  for 
the  naUonal  stockpile  or  for  otber  purposes, 
•baU  be  transferred  to  tbe  supplemental 
rtockpue  established  by  eection  104(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
^«Unce  Act  of  1964  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b) ).  In 
Mdltlon  to  tbe  materials  which  have  been  or 
'^y  be  so  acquired,  the  materials  obtained 
under  the  programs  established  purstiant  to 
»•  Domestic  Tungsten.  Asbestos.  Fluorspar, 
Md  Columblum-Tantalum  Production  and 
Purchase  Act  of  1956  (60  VJB.C.  App.  gl91- 


Aoaicui^TuaAL  coaocc 

The  pHce-support  program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  tbe  charter  powers  (16  UjB.C.  714)  of 
tbe  Oonunodlty  Credit  Corporation,  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlctilture.  in  conformity  with  tbe 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJB.C.  1421),  tbe 
Agricultural   Act   of    1954    (7  UJI.C.   1741). 
which    includee  tbe   National   Wool  Act  of 
1964.  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1960  (7  UJB.C. 
1443),  the  AgrlciUtviral  Act  of  1968  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco.  In  con- 
formity with  tbe  act  of  July  28,   1946,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1812).    Under  tTe  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  mappott  is  man- 
datory for  the  basic  oommodltlee— com,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco— and 
speolflc  nonbasic  commodities;  namely,  tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  tbe  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.    Under  tbe  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1068.  as  producers  of  com 
voted  in  favor  of  tbe  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  com  authorised  by  that  act,  price 
support  is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.    Price  sunMrt  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  tbe  National 
Wool  Act  of  1964,  through  tbe  marketing  year 
ending  March  81,  1900.     Price  support  for 
otber  nonbasic  agricultural  oonunodities  is 
discretionary  except  that,  whenever  tbe  price 
of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported, 
tbe  price  of  tbe  other  must  be  supported  at 
sucb  level  as  tbe  Secretary  determines  will 
cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  tbe 
market.    This    program    may    also    include 
cHMrstions  to  remove  and  dispose  at  or  aid 
in   tbe   removal   or   diq;>osltion   of   surplus 
sgricultural  commodities  for  tbe  purpose  of 
stabilizing  prlcee  at  levels  not  in  excess  of 
permlaaible  prlce-aupport  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  tbroxigh 
loans,  pxircbase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
otber  operations,  and.  in  tbe  case  of  wool  and 
mohair,  through  Incentive  payments  based 
on  noarketlngs.  Tbe  producers'  oonunodities 
serve  as  ooUateral  for  price-support  loans. 
With  limited  exceptions,  price-support  loans 
are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corporation  looks 
only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage  collateral 
for  satisfaction  of  tbe  loan.  Purchase  agree- 
menU  generally  are  available  during  tbe 
same  period  that  loans  are  available.  By 
signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer  re- 
ceives an  option  to  aell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quanUty  of  tbe  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  tbe  maximum  specined  in 
tbe  agreement. 

The  major  elTect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures is  represented  by  the  dlsbureements  for 
prloe-eupport  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
result  from  tbe  forfeiting  of  commodities 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  making 


2196) .  which  terminated  December  81,  1968, 
have  been  transferred  to  tbe  supplemental 
stockpile,  as  authorised  by  tbe  provisions  of 
said  Production  and  Purchase  Act. 


tbe  loan,  ratber  than  at  tbe  time  of  acquir- 
ing tbe  commodities. 

DlqMsitions  of  oomnxxUtlee  acquired  by 
tbe  Corporation  in  its  pnoe-siq>port  opera- 
tions are  made  in  oomplianee  wltb  sections 
203.  407,  and  410  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  otber  applicable  lei^lslatlon,  partic- 
ularly tbe  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (7  U.8.C.  1001), 
UUe  I  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1964.  title 
n  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1960,  tbe  Agri- 
culttiral  Act  of  1966,  tbe  act  of  Atigust  19, 
1968,  In  tbe  case  of  commeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  tbe  act  of  September  21.  1960.  wltb 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  trans/erred  from  national 
StockpOe 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  a  Commodity  Credit  Corpwratlon  at  no 
cost  from  tbe  national  stoekpile  purstiant  to 
Public  Law  86-00  and  Public  Law  87-648. 
Hie  proceeds  from  sales,  lees  costs  incurred 
by  CCC,  are  covered  into  tbe  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts;  therefore,  sucb  pro- 
ceeds and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  op- 
erating accounts.  Tbe  ooet  value  as  shown 
for  this  cotton  has  been  computed  on  tbe 
basis  of  average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of 
cotton  when  pxxrcbased  by  CCC  for  tbe  na- 
tional stockpile. 

CIVIL  Dsmrss  suFnisB  aho  SQumcxirr 
(HvQ  defense  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section  201 
(b)  of  PubUc  Law  030,  81st  Con^press.  as 
amended.  Hie  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of .  the  moet  eesential  materials 
to  minimise  the  effects  upon  the  civilian 
population  wblcb  would  be  caused  by  an 
attack  upon  tbe  Ublted  States.  Supplies 
and  equipment  normally  unavailable,  or 
lacking  in  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such 
condlUons.  are  stockpiled  at  strategic  loca- 
tions in  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  con- 
sisting of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 

As  authorised  under  Public  Law  930.  Slat 
Congress,  and  following  tbe  Intent  of  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1,  1958,  the  Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  delegated 
responsibility  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan  and  direct 
c^jeration  of  the  medical  supply  portion  of 
tbe  OBP  stockpile.  Tbe  warehousing  of  the 
medical  stockpUe  is  principally  within  the 
OKP  warebotise  system:  in  addition,  tbe 
medical  stoc^Ue  Includee  a  program  de- 
signed to  pre-positlon  emergency  hospitals 
and  other  treatment  units  in  commxinltlee 
throughout  tbe  Nation. 

MACltTKX   TOOUi 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  803  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  I960  (60  UJB.C.  App.  2093)    and 
Executive    Order    10480,    as    amended,    the 
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I  Admlalstratton  hM  aoq«lnd 
in>«htn«>  tools  In  fuitherano*  of  «acpaiMton  of 
produetlT*  oapaelty,  in  •eoordanoe  with  pro- 
fnuna  oarttflad  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  at 
gmeigency  Planning. 

Nationml  industrial  equipment  reserve 

TJuUr  g«n«r»l  poUelee  e«t*hUahed  and  dl- 
reoai>M  iMued  by  the  Secretary  oC  Defense. 
ths  Oaoana  Sarrlcas  Admlnistratlan  U  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair.  r«s- 
toratton.  and  renovation  at  national  Indus- 
trial reserte  equipment  transferred  to  OSA 
xmder  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1»48  (SO  XJB.C.  461-462) . 
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SraTBMaMT  st  Sbnatob  Btko  or  Vibcimia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
tories as  of  January  31,  1063,  totaled  $14.- 
ISf  «8103SS.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  9191,- 
374.670  as  compared  with  the  January  1  total 
of  $14311  .OMJM.  MM  changes  during  the 
mootb  are  summarized  by  major  category  as 
follows: 


Ccat  value,  January  1M3 

Major  cat  (-gory 

duriBK  monUi 

Total,  and 
•/noatb 

StratB^  and  orttleai  ma- 

-».ll«.5Si 

-lttt,7M,l«B 

+  1,630,177 

$S,aM,S»,t02 

Affrtwitanl  eommodiUte. 
Civil  defcnae  supplies  and 

.'V,i7«.W6,W5 
300.781.108 

M  achtoe  teoia- 

M,  303,  300 

Total 

-1«1, 274, 570   14.  ISB.  810. 32.1 

Thaae  figures  are  from  the  January  1M3 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories,  com- 
pllsd  from  official  agency  data  by  ths  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  In  the  inventories  covered. 

RSaiBOX;  AK9  CBtnCAL   ICrrZBIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  OoTemment  In  (1)  the 
national  stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Produe- 
tioa  Act  Inventory,  and  (S)  the  supplemen- 
tal-barter stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  95  materials  stock- 
piled In  the  strat^c  and  critical  Inven- 
torlM.  Uazlnram  ObJectlvM — ^In  tenns  of 
volume — are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these 
95  materials.  Of  the  70  materials  having 
maximum  objectives.  68  were  stockpiled  In 
excess  of  their  objectives  as  of  January  31, 
196S. 

Increases  In  cost  value  were  reported  In 
31  of  the  95  materials  stockpiled  In  all  stra- 
tegic azid  critical  inventories,  decreases  were 
reported  in  35  materials,  and  49  materials 
remained  uixchanged  during  the  month  of 
January  1963. 

National  stockpile 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  January  31.  1903.  totaled 
15379,281.300.  Tills  was  a  net  decrease  of 
90.eB,400  dtulng  the  month.  The  largest 
decrease  was  $6339300  In  rubber. 

Defense  Prodnetion  Act  inventory 

The  eost  valTie  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  inventory  as  of  January  31 
totaled  $1300306.400.  This  was  a  net  In- 
crease of  $301300.  The  largest  Increase  was 
aluminum,  partially  ottmt,  by  a  decrsass  In 
copper. 

Supplemental-hmrter  stockpite 
The  cost  value  of  raatsrUls  In  the  sup- 
plemental-barter stockpile  as  oC  January  31 
totaled  $1304343303.  ThU  was  a  net  In- 
crease of  $6309336.  The  largest  Increasss 
were  in  aluminum  Odddc.  baxixlte, 
beryllium  metaL 


Among  tte  ottksr  eatsfortes  of  stockpiled 
mat,er1slB  covsred  by  ths  report,  the  largest 
Is  $53  billion  in  agricultural  commodities. 
MAJor  decreases  in  agricultural  commodities 
during  January  were  reported  for  com,  soy- 
beans, giata  sorghum,  and  wtaaat  In  the  prlce- 
siipport  Inventory. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  increases  In  radiological 
equipment  and  medical  stocks;  and  no 
change  was  reported  in  the  machine  tools 
Inventories. 


BELLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  conaent.  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
CooPEX)  : 
S.  1S02.  A  bin  to  increase  UjB.  productivity 
in  the  national  Interest  and  fot  the  benefit 
of  the  individual  worker  and  businessman. 
by  promoting  mut\ial  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  labor  and  management, 
encouragement  of  public  responslbUlty  In 
the  ptivate  economy,  and  maximization  of 
technical  and  managerial  progress,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Productivity 
Council  and  the  support  of  local  and  In- 
dustrywide labor -management-public  cocn- 
mlttees;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ENOLK: 
S.  1303.  A    bill    to   establish    the    Channel 
Islands  National  Seashore.  In  the  State  of 
Callfomla.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bncls  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
S.  IS04.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $2,936,000  as  an  ex  gratia  payment 
to  the  city  of  New  Tork  to  assist  in  defray- 
ing the  extraordinary  and  imprecedented 
expensee  incurred  during  the  18th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  BXATDfO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javtts.  and  Mr.  Mosss) : 
S.  1305.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  appropria- 
tion of  $1300.000  as  an  ex  gratia  payment  to 
the  dty  of  New  Tork  to  assist  In  deftaytng 
the  extraordinsry  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses Incurred  during  the  15th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remulcs  of  Mr.  KzATnfO  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  V^^nla: 
S.  1306.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oakley  O. 
Warren;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McOLSLZ^AN  (1»y  request): 
8. 1907.  A  bill  to  amend  section  508  of  the 
Federal  Propeity  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize 
a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the  collection, 
preservation,  and  pubUcatlon  of  papers  of 
national  historical  value,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;    to   the    Committee    on   Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCixllan  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
imder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McCLBLLAN  (for  hinwelf.  Mr. 
BaasLAMB.  and  Mr.  Bavm ) : 
8. 1306.  A  blU  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persons  other  than  duly  authorlasd  law  en- 
fdrosBMnt  oflhcers  snjafsd  in  ths  iavsstiga- 
tkm  or  prevention  of  spsclflsd  rstsgcsiss  €if 
criminal  ogenses.  and  for  o<her  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  UaCutujkM  .^^ 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  wWdT^SS 
under  a  separate  heading.)  ■W* 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
8.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Bunn^ 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Oqbm? 
tee  on  Banking  and  Ctvrency.  ^** 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Spaskicaii  -^- 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  somm 
under  a  separate  beading.)  *99sw 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himsslf  and  i^ 
MOBTON  )  :  -^  « 

S.  1310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Aate«lti».i 
Adjustment  Act  of  19S9.  as  smeadetf!^^ 


Committee   on   Agriculture   and  rn^^i 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooraa  wbn  k* 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


MATTIE   V.   ORUBB8 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  tnm 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adwwt,^ 
tration,  reported  an  original  rMotefl« 
(8.  Res.  122)  to  pay  a  gratuitgr  (olfattit 
V.  Orubbs,  which  was  plaoed  on  i^ 
calendar. 

(Bee  the  above  resolution  inim$t  ^ 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jones  nt 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  thi 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


EDDIE  H.  NORWOOD 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroMBA.  fi« 

the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Admli^ 
tration.  reported  an  original  resohittoD 
(S.  Res.  123)  to  pay  a  gratiilty  to  iMia^ 
H.  Norwood;  which  was  placed  oa  Um 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  prtotad  Is 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Joaiai  «( 
North  Caroliria,  which  appears  under  fte 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.'*) 


FANNIE  HILL,  LEONARD  M.  HILL 
AND  LAWRENCE  A.  HILL 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  frai 
the  Committee  on  Roles  and  Adndiil^ 
tration,  reported  an  original  resotadoi 
(a  Res.  124)  to  pay  a  gratuity  ton»> 
nie  Hill.  Leonard  M.  Hill,  and 
A.  Hill,  which  was  placed  on  the  < 

(See  the  aboire  reeolutlon  prinM  ii 
f^  when  reported  by  Mir.  JOaatv  tf 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


CAROLYN  P.  MERIWETHER 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Adminla- 
tratlon,  reported  an  original  resohitlan 
(8.  Res.  125)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Carotjn 
P.  Meriwether;  which  was  placed  on  ttie 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jossaii  d 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL 
PRODUCllVllY  COUNCIL 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
presMit  consideration  of  what  we  atat 
do  about  dealing  with  endemic  unem- 
ployment and  the  slowing  down  of  the 
eoonomy,  the  one  thing  that  I  think  Is 
missing  is  new  ideas.    If  any  of  us  hare 


them,  it  is  <>^  ^"^  ^  bring  them  for- 
l^^st  this  time  for  the  oonslderatton 
at  the  country. 

Ftor  a  long  time  I  have  believed  that  we 
gMded  a  central  mechanism  in  this 
eoontry  which  would  not  be  a  war  pro- 
MteHoa  board,  but  which  would  be  its 
equivalent  in  what  we  euphemistically 
eall  peacetime. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  send  to  the 
dMk  for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
laM  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopsa).  a  bill  to  estab- 
Uita  a  25-member  National  Productivity 
CoaxMcU  to  replace  the  President's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy. 

We  need  something  with  a  lot  more 
teeth  and  a  lot  more  capability  in  terms 
of  being  grounded  in  congressional  man- 
(Iftte.  too,  in  order  to  do  the  Job  which 
the  country  wants  done. 

The  Council  could  also  coordinate  and 
activate  more  vlgorotisly  the  councils 
pio^ded  for  under  the  Manpower  and 
Training  Act.  which,  with  the  kind  co- 
operation of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Cuuuc],  includes  a  provision 
for  local  councils,  generally  speaking,  of 
that  character.  The  Council  I  contem- 
plate would  Include  public  as  well  as 
labor  and  management  representatives. 
It  would  pc^lel  the  system  of  councils 
we  bad  during  World  War  U.  of  which 
5,000  functioned  with  great  benefit  to 
produetivi^,  the  cutting  down  of  waste, 
i»ifiiw>i«ww»y  and  make-work  practices  in 
our  whole  establishment. 

The  important  point  is  that  we  are  as 
close  to  being  in  war  as  we  could  be  with- 
out shooting  all  over  the  world.  The 
question  is.  How  will  we  organize  for  it 
in  terms  of  the  productivity  race,  in 
which  the  Russitois  have  said  they  will 
bury  us? 

This  proposed  legislation  follows  a 
unanimous  minority  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress In  its  196S  economic  report,  issued 
March  IS.  In  the  report,  the  minority 
endorsed  the  creation  of  a  National  Pro- 
ductivity Council,  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating increased  productivity,  "to  pro- 
mote the  organisation  of  voluntary 
labor-management-public  councils  at 
ttie  Industry,  regional,  and  community 
levels." 

These  councils — 

The  report  said — 
would  provide  a  framework  within  which  all 
interested  parties  could  cooperate  in  smooth- 
log  the  adjustment  to  technological  change 
by  promoting  worker  training,  eliminating 
make-work  practices,  stimulating  Invention 
and  Innovation,  and  taking  such  other 
actions  as  would  promote  Increased  produc- 
tivity. 

In  my  view,  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Productivity  Council,  along 
with  national  emergency  strike  legisla- 
tiMi  and  revision  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
should  have  the  highest  priority,  ranking 
with  the  tax  cut  in  our  effort  to  materi- 
ally improve  the  economic  growth  rate  of 
our  Nation. 

This  is  my  recommendation  for  meet- 
ing the  problem. 

I  wish  to  emphaslie  that  the  Produc- 
tivity Council  does  not  involve  controls, 
allocauons,  wage  and  price  ceilings,  and 


the  other  aspects  of  wartime  economic 
centralization  which  were  involved  in 
the  War  Production  Board.  But  while 
we  are  now  engaged  in  a  cold  war  rather 
than  a  shooting  war.  clearly,  our  need  for 
effective  economic  mobilization  is  no  less 
great,  particularly  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing economic  warfare  waged  by  the 
Communist  bloc  and  the  unsatisfactory 
growth  rate  condition  of  our  eoonomy. 

The  Council  would  provide  a  perma- 
nent mechanism  for  mutual  discussion 
and  cooperative  efforts  to  identify  and 
deal  with  the  great  variety  of  new  prob- 
lems arising  daily  as  a  result  of  the  enor- 
mous changes  taking  place  in  the  eco- 
nomic world  of  today — in  automation,  in 
the  development  of  multinatiorutl  trad- 
ing association,  such  as  the  European 
Common  Market,  and  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  Just  showing  the  beginning 
of  diversification  of  the  economy,  to 
name  only  a  few  of  the  most  dramatic 
of  such  changes. 

The  Council  would  act  on  the  most 
authoritative  level  with  the  Congress  as 
its  partner  and  with  the  powers  that  only 
Congress  can  give  in  terms  of  calling 
upon  other  Government  agencies,  and  in 
providing  for  authority  throughout  the 
whole  Federal  Government,  especially  in 
the  executive  department. 

I  think  the  measure  is  an  extremely 
important  one.  As  I  have  said,  we  are 
looking  for  ideas  upon  the  subject. 
Here  is  an  idea  which  follows  and  par- 
allels tradition  and  practices  and  recog- 
nizes where  we  stand  today,  which  is 
in  a  position  of  grave  danger,  especially 
In  the  area  of  productivity. 

The  Council  would  be  composed  of  a 
broad  range  of  members  whose  talents 
and  responsil^ties  would  represent  all 
aspects  of  the  UJB.  economic  complex. 
Headed  by  Uie  Vice  President,  the  Coun- 
cil would  include  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
Attorney  General;  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  four 
representatives  of  management  and  four 
of  labor  organizations  in  maniif  acturlng 
and  services  industries;  two  representa- 
tives of  management  and  two  of  labor 
organizations  in  extractive  and  agricul- 
tural industries;  two  labor-management 
relations  experts;  and  three  members 
from  the  general  public. 

The  Impact  of  the  Coimell  would  be 
most  effectively  felt  through  the  cre- 
ation of  local  labor -management-public 
boards  on  a  plant,  community,  regional, 
or  industry  basis.  An  amendment 
which  I  sponsored  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
which  was  adopted,  calls  for  the  estab- 
liahment  of  cuch  groups.  This  new  bill 
details  the  areas  in  which  the  National 
Council  would  assist  the  local  groups: 
apprenticeship  and  other  training  pro- 
grams; waste  and  absenteeism;  building 
code  revision;  transportation,  safety  and 
health  of  the  labor  force;  expanded  ex- 
ports; studies  of  foreign  techniques  and 
programs  in  these  areas;  incentive  pro- 
grams; technical  Information  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor- 
Management  Policy,  which  the  President 
created  by  Executive  order  on  February 
16.  1961,  is  similar  to  the  Council  which 


my  bill  proposes  to  establish,  since  it  too 
consists  of  Qovemment,  labor,  and  in- 
dustry members.  But  it  la  clear  that 
the  exisUng  Committee  without  a  legis- 
lative basis  cannot  do  the  Job  which  is 
called  for;  it  has  neither  the  staffing  nor 
the  authority  to  initiate  «>«^nrtmii»  policy 
as  between  Oovemmoit  a»v|  business, 
and.  in  particular,  it  has  no  relationahip 
with  the  local  councils  which  must  deal 
with  the  day-to-day  effectuation  of  pol- 
icy. 

The  need  for  a  permanent  mechanism 
of  the  proposed  type  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly well  recognized.  A  New  York 
Times  editorial  on  April  10,  1962.  said 
that  the  steel  price  battle  showed  the 
power  the  President  can  wield  in  eco- 
nomic matters,  and  added: 

To  Insure  that  the  revised  balance  will 
promote  freedom,  as  well  as  responsibility, 
inunediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  Improve 
machinery  for  the  cooperation  of  Industry, 
labor  and  the  Government. 

I  believe  the  National  Productivity 
Council  should  be  a  major  objective  in 
the  drive  to  accelerate  the  productivity 
of  our  Nation's  economic  plant. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
renuirks,  and  may  lie  on  the  desk  until 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  add  their  names  as  co- 
^x>nsors. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred  and  will  remain  at 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York;  and,  without  objection, 
will  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  bill  (S.  1302)  to  increase  U.S. 
productivity  in  the  national  interest  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  worker 
and  businessman,  by  promoting  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management,  encouragement 
of  public  responsibility  in  the  private 
economy,  and  maximization  of  techni- 
cal and  managerial  progress,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Produc- 
tivity Council  and  the  support  of  local 
and  Industrywide  labor-management- 
public  committees,  introduced  by  Mr. 
JAvrrs  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Coopbb)  .  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Produc- 
tivity Act  of  1963". 

CONCSE8SIONAI.   FIMDnfC 

Six:.  2.  Ckingress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  national  interest  requires  a  pro- 
ductivity drive  in  order  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuing responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
for  the  development  of  Its  own  domestic 
economic  strength  and  that  of  the  free 
world;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  threat  of 
the  growing  and  aggressive  Conununlst  bloc 
economic  power.  The  Congress  fiuther  finds 
that  the  major  problems  facing  such  a 
national  productivity  drive  are  an  unaccept- 
able rate  of  endemic  unemployment,  the 
underutllization  and  obsoleecence  of  produc- 
tion facilities,  and  the  inadequacy  of  means 
for  resolving  labor-management  disputes 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  production  vital  to 
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th*  n»tioiua  economy.  Th*  CongnM  ctoolarv* 
thtH  tfarte  to  •ehlar*  iioc—  In  a  natlaoAl 
produetlTlty  drlv*  will  b«  MlTMMad  tlurouslk 
til*  aooelcnUaa  of  modamlaattoo  of 
equlpmant.  tha  «iHfnln»tlon  of  mak*  work 
pracUow  In  both  management  and  labor, 
the  reduction  of  abeenteelsm.  the  eetabUah* 
ment  of  better  proceduns  to  avoid  national 
emergency  work  etoppagee,  reUevlng  the 
worker  oC  hardship  oauaed  by  any  phase 
of  a  national  prodvictlvlty  drive,  and  the 
promotion  of  higher  morale,  which  can  beet 
be  achieved  throtigh  cooperative  action 
among  labor,  management,  farmers,  volun- 
tary organizations ,  consiuners,  and  all  levels 
of  government,  while  preserving  the  tradi- 
tional areas  of  responsibility  and  Interest 
of  each.  The  Congress  also  declares  that  It 
U  the  reaponslblUty  of  the  United  States 
under  present  international  conditions  to 
require  the  most  effective  mobilization  and 
the  mazlmimi  utUlmtlon  of  all  elements  of 
the  Nation's  productive  forces. 


^PrUi9 


M ATIOMAI.  FSODOcnvrrT  CX>ITNCn. 
Sac.  8.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  estabUshed  in 
the  executive  branch  an  Independent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  "National  Productivity 
CouncU"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Council"),  which  shall  be  compoeed  of 
twenty-five  members  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  the 
Attorney  Oeneral;  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor:  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Buslnees  Administration; 

(3)  Four  monbers  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  management  In  large  and  small 
buslneeses  (as  defined  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration)  In  manufacturing  and 
service  Indxistrles  (Including  transporta- 
tion); 

(4)  Four  members  who  shall  be  represent- 
ative of  labor  organizations  In  such 
Industries: 

(6)  Two  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  management  in  extractive  and 
agricultural  Industries; 

(6)  Two  members  who  shall  be  repreeent- 
atlve  of  labor  organizations  In  such  Indus- 
tries; 

(7)  Two  members  who  are  recognized 
experts  in  labor-management  relations,  at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  academic 
field;  and 

(8)  Three  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public,  and  who 
shall  be  selected  without  regard  to  any  In- 
terest or  connection  they  may  have  with 
any  of  th«^oregolng  areas. 

(b)  lienkbcrs  of  the  Council  referred  to 
In  paragraphs  (3)  to  (8)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  terms 
of  six  years,  except  that  of  the  members  first 
appointed  six  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  two  years,  six  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  four  years,  and  five  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  six  years.  Vacancies  shall  be 
filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointments  except  that  a  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  predecessor 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  tUe  unexpired 
portion  of  such  term. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  year  at  such  times  as  it  shall 
determine  or  at  the  call  of  the  President. 
A  quorum  shall  consist  of  thirteen  members. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (3)  to  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  9100  per 
diem  while  performing  services  for  the 
Council,  and  while  awa.-  from  their  homes 
in  connection  with  attendance  at  meetings 
of  the  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  trans- 
portation «cpenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  at  the  rate  prescribed  by.  or 
established   pursuant    to,   section    5   of  the 


Admlnlstrstlvs    Sxpenses    Act    of    1M6.    as 
amsndsd  (ft  U3.C.  73b>a). 

(e)  The  President  U  authorised  to  ap- 
point, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  an  Xzecutlve  Director  of  the 
Council.  The  Kzecutlve  Director  shall  be 
the  principal  executive  ofBoer  of  the  Council 
and  shal!  be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  OO.OOO  per  annum.  The  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint,  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  laws  and  regulations,  and  fix 
the  compensation  In  accordance  with  the 
Classincatlon  Act  of  1949,  as  rjnended,  of 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
be  necessary. 

(f )  With  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  other 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Council  a  authorised  to  utilise 
the  personnel,  services,  and  facilities  of  such 
departments  and  agencies  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act.  Such  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Council  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
for  such  purpose. 

(g)  The  Coimcil  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port of  iU  activities   imder  this  Act. 

OBJScnvxs  or  ths  council 

Sac.  4.  It  shall  be  the  objective  of  the 
Council — 

(1)  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  labor, 
management,  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  axMl 
the  general  welfare,  toward  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  national  policy  declared  In  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946  to  create  and  main- 
tain "conditions  under  which  then  will  be 
afforded  useful  employment  activities.  In- 
cluding self-employment,  for  those  willing 
and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing power": 

(3)  to  promote  peaceful  labor-manage- 
ment relations; 

(3)  to  promote  free  and  responsible  col- 
lective bargaining: 

(4)  to  promote  sound  wage  and  price 
policies  In  the  public  interest; 

(5)  to  promote  a  climate  of  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  labor  and  man- 
agement and  the  community,  and  the  rec- 
ognition by  labor  and  management  of  the 
public  Interest  in  harmonious  labor-manage- 
ment relations; 

(6)  to  promote  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  worker  morale  and  to  enlist 
community  interest  in  increasing  productiv- 
ity and  reducing  waste  and  abeenteelsm; 

(7)  to  promote  the  more  effective  use  of 
labor  and  management  personnel  In  the  In- 
terest of  Inoreased  productivity; 

(8)  to  develop  programs  to  deal  with  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  individual 
workers  and  management  personnel  ad- 
versely affected  by  automation  or  other  tech- 
nological change  or  the  relocation  of  Indtis- 
trles  and  to  avoid  any  hardship  to  the 
individual  worker  and  employee;  and 

(9)  to  promote  policies  designed  to  in- 
sure that  United  States  products  are  com- 
petitive In  world  markets. 

ruMcnuNs  or  couwcu. 
See.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  In  section  4,  the  Cotmcll  ah^i 
encourage  and  assist  in  ths  organisation  and 
the  work  of  labor-management-public  com- 
mittees and  similar  groups  established  pur- 
siumt  to  sections  205  (b)  and  (c)  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1963,  on  a  plant,  community,  regional,  or 
industry  basis.  Such  assistance  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  aid  In  the  development  of  apprentice- 
ship, training,  and  other  programs  for  em- 
ployee and  management  education  for  de- 
velopment of  greater  and  more  diversified 
skills: 

(2)  aid  in  the  formtilatlon  of  programs 
designed  to  reduce  waste  and  abssntseism; 


In  the  revision  of  bulldlns  «~.- 
regulatlons.   and   othwioou  ij: 
*o  keep  tl^ 
changing^^ 


(3)  I 
zoning 

nances  and  laws,  in  order 
continuously  resi>onsive  to 
nomlc  conditions: 

(4)  aid  in  planning  for  the  provlslM*  « 
adeqaute  transportation  for  the  laborfa^ 
and  the  promotion  of  employss  saf et*  k^ 
health;  '  •■■ 

(6)  aid  in  the  exploration  ot  tna^j^  »^ 
expand  exports  as  recommended  in  tk! 
October  4.  1963,  Report  to  the  President  tr«! 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Mans^ 
ment  Policy;  "«»■»- 

(6)  the  encouragement  of  attendaaes  b* 
members  of  such  groups  at  eounss  la  ^ 
dustrlal  relaUona  at  Institutions  of  hiw*^ 
education,  and  the  fostering  of  close  oms. 
eration  between  such  groups  and  such  \mZ' 
tuUons  for  the  purpose  of  developing  such 
courses  and  for  other  purposes; 

(7)  the  encouragement  of  studies  of  tMft. 
nlques  and  programs  similar  to  thai*  ii 
paragraphs  (1)  to  (8)  of  this  subseetloa.  m 
they  are  applied  in  foreign  oountrlss: 

(8)  aid  in  the  development  and  tnlUattoa 
of  production  incentive  programs; 

(9)  the  dissemination  of  technical  lafor. 
matlon  and  other  material  to  publldsi  its 
work  and  objectives;  and 

(10)  the  dissemination  of  Informattoa  tat 
analyses  concerning  the  economlo  «^*mj^^ 
nitles  and  outlook  In  varioos  rsgloM^M 
communltlss.  and  of  Information  on  tofSii 
trial  techniques  designed  for  the  Inmgw  ot 
productivity.  / 

(b)  The  Council  is  sftthrylslid  to  msks 
recommendations  to  the  President  leganUag 
legislation  for  price,  wage,  commodity,  sad 
materiel  control,  and  commodity  and  bs- 
terlel  allocation,  authorized  to  be 
during  periods  of  emergency,  as  it 
necessary  from  time  to  time. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  perform  siieh  otbar 
functions,  consistent  with  the  fongotag.  m 
it  determines  to  be  appropriate  and  neoansrr 
to  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth  in  mc- 
tlon  4. 

powxas  or  cotrwcii. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Council  shall  carry  out  ths 
functions  referred  to  In  section  6  throogb— 

(1)  the  utilization  of  the  services  sad 
facilltlee  of  the  departments  and  ageadsi  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  of  such  otb* 
governmental  agencies,  private  groups,  sad 
profssslooal  sxperts  ss  it  dsems  nsosasry; 

(3)  ths  coordination  of  such  ssrvloes  end 
facilities  in  order  to  supply  technical  sad 
administrative  assistance  to  labor-nuu>sg»> 
ment-public  committees  and  simllsr  groopi 
referred  to  in  section  6(a); 

(3)  grants  to  groups  or  ladlvldoals  te 
financing  up  to  60  par  centum  of  ths  oesl 
of  carrying  out  any  project  or  program,  in- 
cluding the  setting  up  of  local,  regional, 
or  industry-wide  labor-management- pubUc 
committees,  in  furtheranos  of  the  objecttvat 
of  the  Council:  and 

(4)  the  holding  of  regional  and  industry- 
wide conferences  to  formulate  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams for  the  fulfillment  of  the  obJeetlvH 
set  forth  in  section  4. 

(b)  The  Council  may  accept  gifts  or 
bequests,  either  for  carrying  out  specific  pro- 
grams which  It  deems  desirable  or  for  Iti 
general  activities. 

ArraopsiATioNS 
Sac.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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CHANNEL  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  honor  and  the  pleasure  today  to  Ifi' 
troduoe  a  bill  to  esUbllsh  the  Channd 
Islands  National  Seashore  off  the  cosit 
of  southern  California. 


announcing  in  January  mj  In- 

^^aiaato  propoM  this  legislation,  I  have 
MmdmmA  with  numerous  eonserratlon 
Jt^wts.  obtained  the  riews  of  rartous 
aiAte  aiMl  loc^  groups,  and  worked  with 
^Tlffttlonal  Park  Serrloe  and  the  Navy 
to  ibnnulatlng  this  plan.  Accordingly. 
tlK  Mil  I  MB  introdudng  has  as  its  pri- 
jBAry  piupose  the  controlled  develop- 
ment of  public  recreation  on  the  Islands 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  special 
oonslderation  for  the  conservation  and 
protection  of  their  marvelous  marine 
fsuna,  blrdlife,  and  existing  archeologic 

valoes. 

■nie  climate  of  the  Channel  Islands  is 
ideal.  Their  rugged  terrain  is  unique 
and  inviting.  It  is  my  idea  that  the 
principal  recreational  uses  which  can  be 
opened  up  to  the  people  by  this  legisla- 
tion are  camping  on  the  beaches  and  in 
the  low  mountains,  swimming  and  surf 
QMTts,  ocean  fishing,  yachting,  hiking, 
eiptoration  of  the  many  sea  grottos  and 
marine  gardens,  wildlife  study,  and  simi- 
lar types  of  natural  oijoyment.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  some  of  the  islands  are 
ideally  suited  for  summer  cabin  leases. 
Small-craft  harbors  are  possible  in  a 
number  of  the  bays. 

I  propose  that  the  Chaimel  Islands 
National  Seashore  include  the  following 
five  islands  wliich  I  shall  describe 
briefly: 

Santa  Cruz:  Largest  of  the  group,  it 
iB  21  miles  long  and  about  5  miles  wide, 
covering  62.000  acres.  It  has  mountain 
peaks  from  1.700  to  2,400  feet  in  eleva- 
tion, dense  woods,  sea  caves  including 
one— Painted  Cave — with  an  entrance  70 
feet  high,  and  well-protected  coves  with 
suitable  anchorage  for  small  boats.  The 
paiklike  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz 
Island  makes  it  highly  suitable  for 
camping  and  enjoyment  of  scenery- 
The  clear  waters  of  the  sheltered  north 
shore  offer  ample  opportunity  for  swim- 
ming and  observation  of  marine  gardens. 
Santa  Cruz  Island  is  privately  owned  by 
two  families. 

To  quote  the  author,  Thome  Hall: 

Santa  Crus  Is  an  assortment  of  rich  roll- 
ing meadows  laced  with  oaks,  pines  and 
almond  trees,  tall  grasses,  vineyards,  fat 
cows,  (wif  t  rising  mountain  ranges,  babbling 
brooks,  three  rivers,  temperate  year-round 
climate,  hundreds  of  waterfalls  q>llllng  into 
the  ocean  over  rugged  Jutting  cliffs.  Sven 
the  endless  parade  of  seals  that  guard  Its 
secluded  grottoes  chorUe  happily  In  the 
noonday  sun. 

Santa  Rosa:  Second  in  size,  this  is  15 
miles  long  and  10  miles  wide,  covering 
56.000  acres.  Its  shoreline  varies  in 
character  from  bold  rocky  bluffs  to  sev- 
eral miles  of  white  sand  beaches  with 
dunes  up  to  400  feet  in  height  on  the 
western  end.  The  island  is  rich  in 
archeologlcal  and  paleontological  values. 
Its  wildlife  includes  sea  elephants,  otters, 
numerous  rookeries  of  marine  waterfowl. 
as  well  as  a  native  species  of  fox  and 
several  varieUes  of  deer.  SanU  Rosa 
Island  is  owned  by  a  private  estate. 

San  Miguel :  Westernmost  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  chain,  it  comprises  about 
14.000  acres  including  10-acre  Prince 
Islet  Just  offshore.  It  has  24  miles  of 
unspoiled  sand  beaches,  scenic  cliffs  and 
sea  caves.  Cuyler  Harbor  is  the  largest 
of  several  places  where  anchorages  and 


boat  laniUngg  are  pocsiblfe.    Here  also 
sea  lions,  sea  elrphants.  otters,  seals  and 
great  rookeries  of  sea  birds  abound. 
To  quote  Mr.  Hall  again: 

The  island  ot  Ban  lUgoel  rssks  of  desola- 
tion, memortss.  and  mysteries  unsung.  Here 
Oallfomla's  discoverer,  Juaa  Rodriguez  Ca- 
briUo,  met  his  death  In  1M3.  ClvUlaaUons 
of  Indians  lie  burled  In  the  land.  Qhosta 
of  shipwrecked  sailors  haunt  Its  Jagged 
reefs. 

San  Miguel  is  presently  owned  and 
administered  by  the  Navy  as  a  possible 
missile  site.  The  Navy  Department  and 
the  Interior  Department  presently  are 
working  on  a  cooperative  agreement  for 
the  protection  of  the  island's  outstand- 
ing anthropologic  and  historic  values. 

Anacapa:  Established  in  1938  as  a 
national  monument.  Anacapa  is  really  a 
slender  chain  of  islands  about  6  miles 
long  and  one -half  mile  wide,  comprising 
700  acres.  It  is  characterized  by  high 
sea  bluffs,  bird  rookeries,  and  rocky  rests 
for  marine  mammals. 

Santa  Barbara:  Also  a  national  mon- 
imient.  it  is  the  southernmost  island  in 
the  proposed  seashore,  triangular  in 
shape,  containing  650  acres  including  13- 
acre  Oull  Island  just  offshore.  It  is 
girdled  by  vertical  cliffs  up  to  500  feet  in 
height,  small  bays  with  numerous  caves 
and  rock  bridges,  occasional  sandy 
beaches,  and  dramatic  seascapes.  Santa 
Barbara  Island  has  the  largest  stand  of 
giant  coreopsis  in  the  world.  When  in 
full  bloom  the  brilliant,  golden  expanse 
of  these  huge  sunflowers  are  said  to  be 
visable  to  ships  10  miles  at  sea. 

That  Is  the  nature  of  the  new  national 
seashore  that  I  propose.  Only  two  of 
the  islands — Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Rosa — are  privately  owned,  and  Just 
three  families  are  involved.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  public  purposes  to 
acquire  all  of  the  private  lands  on  these 
two  Islands.  I  v^ant  to  respect  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  present  own- 
ers as  fully  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  biU  will  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKD. 

The  biU  (S.  1303)  to  esUblish  the 
Channel  Islands  National  Seashore,  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Encle,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
certain  property  In  the  State  of  California 
possessing  unique  scenic,  scientific,  and 
other  natural  values,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 
llshsd  the  Channel  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore. The  national  seashore,  subject  to 
valid  existing  rights,  shall  comprise  the  Is- 
lands of  Anacapa,  Santa  Barbara.  a«m  Miguel, 
Santa  Cms.  and  SanU  Rosa  in  the  Channel 
Islands  group,  together  with  the  lands,  sub- 
merged lands,  and  waters  within  one  nauti- 
cal mile  of  the  shoreUne  of  such  Islands. 


8k.  a.  within  the  ChaiUMl  Islands  Na- 
tional Baaabore  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorised  to  procure  lands  and 
Interests  In  lands.  Including  submerged 
lands,  by  purchase,  donation,  purchase  with 
dcmated  funds,  or  otherwise.  Lands  and 
submerged  lands  owned  by  tiis  Stats  of 
California  or  any  of  its  political  subdlTisftoos 
within  the  seashore  may  be  aoquliwd  only 
with  the  consent  of  s\ich  owner,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  ot  law.  fed- 
erally owned  lands  or  waters  lying  within 
the  seashore  may,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  admlnlstrstlvs  Jurlsidlction  of 
the  Secretary,  without  tnmafar  ot  funds, 
for  administration  as  part  of  tte  seashore. 

Sac.  8.  Lands  and  submerged  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
those  transferred  to  his  administrative  Juris- 
diction pursuant  to  section  a,  together  with 
the  former  Chaimel  islands  National  Monu- 
ment, shall  be  preserved  and  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  the  Channel 
Islands  National  Seashore  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  86.  1916 
(89  Stat.  535;  16  UB.C.  1-4) ,  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  with  special  consideration  for 
the  conservation  and  protection  of  their  ex- 
isting marine  fauna,  bird  life,  and  archaeo- 
loglc  heritage. 

8»c.  4.  To  further  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreements  vrlth  the 
State  of  California,  its  poUtteal  subdivisions, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  wUdllfe  within  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Seashore,  and  for  the  development  of 
small  craft  harbors  on  the  islands. 

Ssc.  5.  Any  funds  that  may  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Channel  Islands  Na- 
tional Monument  shall  hereafter  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Channel  Island  National  Seashore. 

Sac.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


NEW  YORK  POLICE  FORCE— REIM- 
BURSEMENT OF  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
again  introducing  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence bills  to  reimburse  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  extraordinary  and  unprec- 
edented service  afforded  by  the  New 
York  City  police  force  during  the  15th 
session  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

Mr.  President,  two  bills  are  here  in- 
volved. One,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
my  colleague.  Senator  Javits,  is  identi- 
cal with  legislation  we  introduced  in 
the  last  session  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $2,936,000.  This  sum,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  prepared  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department,  rep- 
resents the  cost  of  reimbursing  the  over- 
time work  performed  on  the  basis  of  the 
regular  salary  rate.  In  my  Judgment, 
this  sum  is  reasonable  and  Justified  and 
should  be  approved. 

At  the  same  time.  I  recognise  the  prac- 
tical difficulty  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  consistently  recommended  that 
the  payment  to  the  city  of  New  York  be 
limited  to  $1.5  million.  The  sum  of  $1.5 
million  was  approved  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  last  year  when 
the  bill  H.R.  4441  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  never   motioned 
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np  for  floor  eonsiderfttion.  The  seoond 
bill,  coq^onaored  bjr  SeoatiMr  Jatxts  aad 
BeuMtoT  MouM,  MxttiortieB  the  appro- 
priatton  of  $1  Jl  miUkm. 

It  proved  ImpoailMe  to  secure  acUon 
on  this  measure  as  an  amendment  to 
other  leglalatkm  beeauae  of  tanpendlng 
adjournment.  NererthtieeB,  late  in  the 
session  the  dlstinculshed  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  was  a  Senate  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  during  that  his- 
toric session  and  the  Senate  majortiy 
leado*  both  gave  their  assurances  that 
they  would  support  this  legislation  when 
introduced  In  the  next  session.  In  fact, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  said 
on  October  11: 

If  Um  Senator  will  not  prMS  hla  proposal 
at  thla  lata  point  In  tlia  ■B—lon.  I  aMura 
lUm  tliat  I  wlU  do  my  vary  baat  to  »—  tnat 
one  of  the  first  places  of  business  to  be 
considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee In  the  forthcoming  1st  session  of  the 
astb  Congress  will  be  the  proposal  now  un- 
der consideration. 

Furthennore,  It  Is  my  strong  belief  that 
the  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  will  report 
the  measure  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

In  addition,  when  that  action  U  taken  and 
the  measure  comes  before  the  Democratic 
policy  committee,  I  shall  make  an  effort, 
based  on  a  majority  vote,  to  get  the  bill  out 
of  the  policy  committee  and  bring  It  to  the 
floor  ot  the  Senate  for  a  vote  either  for  or 
against  It. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  is  aware  that 
If  the  question  were  brought  to  the  floor  In 
that  manner,  its  chances  of  success  would 
be  greatly  enhanced. 

I  know  that  the  one  thing  the  Senator 
has  consistently  wanted  Is  an  opp>ortunlty  of 
that  sort.  So  If  he  will  give  the  matter  some 
thought  and  take  what  I  have  said  as  a 
prtmilae,  I  assure  him  I  will  do  everything  In 
my  power  to  fulfill  that  promise  and  obtain 
action  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  first  session 
of  the  new  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  protection  rendered 
by  the  city's  police  force  to  the  26  heads 
of  State  visiting  our  shores — ^including 
several  unpopular  and  ruthless  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  bloc — ^was  most  effectively 
administered  and  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  entire  Nation.  We  can  all  recall 
the  tremendous  anticipation  and  con- 
cern which  prevailed  from  the  time  the 
BcaWca  docked  in  New  York  Harbor  with 
Elhrushchev  until  the  time  he  boarded 
a  plane  at  New  York's  International  Air- 
port anJ  headed  back  to  Russia.  The 
scrupulous  security  precautions  of  the 
New  Yoric  City  Police  prevented  incidents 
which  could  have  inflamed  world  ten- 
sions and  created  international  havoc. 
America — in  fact  the  world — should  be 
Indebted  to  the  ci^'s  poUce  force  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves  and  performed  their  duty. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  illustrate  to  what 
lengths  New  Yoi*  City's  police  force 
went  to  protect  these  heads  of  state. 
Castro  arrived  at  Idlewlld  Airport  in  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  was 
prompth^  led  to  a  car  which  was  escorted 
by  a  motorcycle  and  another  car  con- 
taining three  officers  with  submachine 
guns.  Two  policemen  flanked  his  car. 
a  bus  with  60  policemen  followed,  and 
4  patrolmen  were  stationed  at  each 
bridge  along  the  route.  In  addition,  200 
policemen  were  waiting  at  his  hotel  when 
he  arrived  and  a  24-hour  motorcade  was 
assigned  to  him  for  the  duration  of  his 


ures 


Wtfth  Khruahehev.  Tito.  Oomulka. 
r,  similar  preeautiaoary 


It  is  very  tnw.  Mr.  Prealdent— and  I 
am  first  to  aoknowledge  this  fact— that 
New  York  City  must  share  Use  reaponsi- 
blUtj   of   protecting   delegates   to   the 


authorise  a  grant-in-aid  prognm  fi»  ^. 
collection,  preaerratkm,  and  — .i.»^j|* 
of  papers  of  national  hmahaS^S 
and  for  other  purpoaes.  ^^ 

This  legislation  Is  being  IntrodMaa  J 
the  request  of  the  Arfwui^ytjmgy  yttim 
eral  Services  as  a  part  of  the         ^^ 
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United  Nations.  We  are  proud  that  our  program  of  the  General  Servlos^SST 
city  was  chosen  and  we  certainly  are  istraUon  for  1963.  The  AdmhUstSST^ 
willing  to  accept  a  great  deal  of  the  re-     General  Services  has  informed  the^ 


sponslbillty  as  well  as  the  bnmt  for  tts 
presence.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  feti  that  anyone  can  Justify  loading 
the  entire  burden  and  expense  for  the 
protection  of  delegates  from  all  over  the 
world  <m  the  city  of  New  York 


mlttee  that  the  legislation  01^^ 
with  and  Is  recommended  by  the  Na! 
tlonal  Historical  Publications  Coini^ 

Sion.  — «mi». 

According   to  the  Administrator   Om 

^      ^  .    ^  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorlz*  iSl 

I  am  hopeful  Uiat  tills  year  witii  bl-    General  Services  Adminlstration^tS! 

partisan  support  it  will  at  last  be  possible     the  limits  of  funds  avslUblTthZ^ 


to  secure  favorable  •cUon  for  the  hard- 
pressed  taxpayers  of  the  dty  of  New 
York.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print, 
following  my  remarks,  the  texts  of  both 
bins.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokb. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  KsATDfo. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 

S.  1904.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  S3.d3e.000  as  an  ex  gratia  payment  to 
the  city  of  New  Tork  to  assist  In  defraying 
the  extraordinary  and  imprecedented  ex- 
penses inetured  during  the  16th  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Botue  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  Bum  of  S3,93e.000  for  payment 
to  the  city  ot  New  Tork.  The  said  appropri- 
ation shall  be  considered  an  sa  gratia  pay- 
ment to  assUt  the  city  of  New  York  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses which  the  city  Inctirred  In  affording 
protection  to  visiting  chiefs  of  state  and 
heads  of  government  dtirlng  the  Fifteenth 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations." 


S.  1305.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  appropria- 
tion of  Sl,800.000  aa  an  ex  gratia  payment  to 
the  city  of  New  York  to  assist  In  defraying 
the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented  ex- 
penses Incurred  during  the  16th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of 
moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  SIJKM.OOO  for  i>ay- 
ment  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  said  ap- 
propriation shall  be  considered  an  ex  gratia 
payment  to  assist  the  city  ot  New  York  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
expenses  which  the  city  incurred  In  afford- 
ing protection  to  visiting  chiefs  of  state  and 
heads  of  government  dTirlng  the  Fifteenth 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations." 


GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAM  FOR  COL- 
LECTION. PRESERVATION.  AND 
PUBLICATION  OP  CERTAIN  PA- 
PERS. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  503 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1M9.  as  amended,  to 


avalUble  therefor 
to  make  allocations  to  Federal  agendet! 
and  grants  to  State  and  local  sgei^ 
and  nonprofit  orfanlsationa  and  la. 
stltutions  for  the  collecting,  deacrftiiw 
editing  and  publishing — Including  bI- 
crofllmlng  and  other  forms  of  reprodoe* 
tion — of  documentary  sources  signlflcam 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  making  such  allocations  and 
grants,  the  Administrator  should  seek 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  tht 
National  Historical  Publications  Coq. 
mission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  s  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senstt 
from  the  Administrator  of  General  Ssr- 
ices,  dated  March  20.  1963,  which  m 
forth  additional  Justification  and  back- 
ground on  the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point,  si 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  In  the 
REcoao. 

The  bill  (S.  1307)  to  amend  secttac 
503  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin< 
istrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  si 
amended,  to  authorize  a  grant-in-aid 
program  for  the  collection,  preaervatlon, 
and  publication  of  papers  of  national  his- 
torical value,  and  for  other  purposes,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  McClbllan.  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  letter  presented  bj  Mr.  MoClb,* 
LAN  is  as  follows: 

OnrxxAi,  S^vicxs  AOMiNuraATioir, 

Washington,  DC.  March  20, 1H3. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxsa  Ma.  Pbeudxnt:  There  Is  forwsr<M 
herewith  for  appropriate  action  a  draft  of 
legislation  "to  amend  section  603  of  tbs 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  8ervic« 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  suthorln  s 
grant-in-aid  program,  and  for  otbcf  par- 
poses." 

This  proposal  Is  part  of  the  leglslsUve  pro- 
gram of  the  Oeneral  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1963.  It  originated  with  and  U 
recommended  by  the  National  Hlstoricsl 
Publications  Commission. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  smead 
section  608  of  the  Federal  Property  a»d  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1948,  ■■ 
amended,  by  suthorlslng  the  Administrator, 
within  the  llmlto  of  funds  avallabU  thsrt- 
for,  to  make  allocations  to  Federal  agendsa, 
and  grants  to  State  and  local  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organisations  and  Institutions  for 
the  collecting,  describing,  editing,  and  pub- 


MAiPM  (including  mleroAlmlng  and  other 
taf^M  ot  reproductton)  oT  documentary 
Iganm  signlfleant  to  tbs  history  of  the 
TTnitMl  Statas.  Prior  to  auklng  such  allo- 
"  tA«««  and  granta.  the  Artmlnlatrator  should 
aMk  the  advloa  and  reoommandatlons  ot  the 
MstHm*'  Blstorloal  PubUcattons  Oommlasloo. 
ggetkn  60S  of  the  Fsdaral  Property  and 
f^amlnlMtntire  Services  Act  of  IMS  eatab- 
Ushed  the  present  National  Historical  Pub- 
yf,t<^"«  Commission  and  chargad  It  with 
s  dual  rerponslblllty:  first,  to  "cooperate 
^Ui  and  encourage  appropriate  Federal, 
8Ute.  and  local  agencies  and  nongovem- 
^antal  insUtutlons.  societies,  and  indlvld- 
„f|a  In  oolleetlng,  piessivliig.  and.  whan  It 
4Mins  such  action  to  be  dealrabla.  In  adlt- 
tng  and  publishing  the  papsrs  of  outatand- 
tag  clUasns  ot  the  United  States  and  such 
oUmt  doounMnts  as  may  be  Important  for 
sa  ujMliiiitt»^*'«g  and  appreciation  of  the 
^Igloty  of  the  United  States";  and.  second, 
to  "make  plans,  estimates,  and  raawn mauds 
^tflfM  for  such  historical  works  and  ooUac- 
H^iM  ot  sources  as  It  deems  amwoprlate  for 
prtntlng  or   otherwise   recording    at   pubUc 


Daring  the  past  year  the  Oommlaslon  has 
{•viewed  the  progress  made  over  the  last 
^aaade  and  oonsldersd  future  needs  to 
Mhleve  a  balsnoed  national  program.  In  Its 
i«port  to  ths  President.  formaUy  approved  by 
ths  Commission  on  Novambar  3S,  1902.  the 
OoBBlsslon  ooncludee  that  It  mxist  take  a 
■ore  positive  role  both  in  establishing  prtor- 
Mso  among  projects  as  regards  flnandal  sup- 
port and  In  securing   funds  for  approved 

ItM  Commission  found  In  Its  analysis  of 
tbs  major  documentary  publication  projects 
DOW  underway  that  not  one  of  tham  Is  ae- 
oorely  financed  through  to  conclusion  and 
that  the  progreea  of  aU  the  projects  Is  ad- 
vsrssly  affsctad  by  xmoertalntles  about  con- 
tinuity. The  Commlsalon  found  also  a  oon- 
tmulng  prsMlng  need  for  support  of  work 
In  nsgUctsd  arsaa.  Private  source  of  fluids 
(largely  philanthropic  foundations),  which 
hsve  flnanoed  aU  of  the  major  projects  to 
date,  have  been  confused  by  multiple  de- 
mands for  support  to  an  extant  that  threat- 
ens to  weaken  overaU  support  of  the  Com- 
nUsiton^  program. 

Tha  Onmmlsston  feels  that  a  firm  and  jus- 
tlflable  set  of  priorities  must  be  establlahad. 
sad  that  a  channel  of  distribution  between 
•ouross  and  need  is  raq\ilrad.  The  Oommls- 
rion,  ss  a  national  agency  charged  with  re- 
90Dslblllty  for  developing  a  national  pro- 
gram. Is  In  a  unique  poattlon  to  act  as  such 
s  ehannel  for  private  philanthropy  and  to 
•dvlss  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
with  respect  to  the  disbursement  of  Oovem- 

Bicnt  fUZMls. 

At  Ita  meeting  on  November  28.  1962,  the 
Commission  recommended  two  specific  lines 
of  action:  First,  that  the  financial  needs  of 
high  priority  proJecU  (pubUcatlon  of  the 
Sdsffls  pspers,  the  Franklin  papers,  the 
HamUton  papers,  the  Jefferson  papers,  and 
the  Madison  papers)  should  be  n»et  by  foun- 
dation or  other  private  grants  of  a  perma- 
nent capital  fund  nature;  second,  that  the 
needs  of  additional  projects  are  so  great  that 
not  less  than  $1  mUlion  annually  should  be 
made  available  for  such  projecU.  Half  of 
this  amount.  $1(00.000.  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends, should  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  and  half  by  private  philan- 
thropic foundations. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  bulk  of 
^d^l  funds  should  be  used  to  support  the 
microfilming  of  both  Oovemment  records 
and  prtvate  papers  of  national  Importance  In 
order  to  make  them  generaUy  avaUable  and 
for  the  preparation  of  essential  guides,  eata- 
)0|s.  Indexee,  and  other  finding  aids  to  faelll- 
«•»•  their  use.  The  Commission  reeom- 
mends.  however,  that  Federal  funds  be  used 
to  complete  the  editing  and  publication  of 
the  documentation  relating  to  the  debates 


over  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  BUl  of  Blghta  and  to 
publish  the  contamporary  documentation 
relating  to  the  work  and  dabataa  of  the  First 
Fsdaral  Congress,  which  orgsniasrt  the  Oov- 
emment under  the  Constitution. 

Tha  proposed  legislation  would  authorlae 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  annually  to  the 
General  Bervlces  Administration  to  carry  out 
the  program  recommended  by  the  Commla- 
slon.  It  would  also  authorlae  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Commission  of  special  advisory 
committees  to  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
prlorltiee  anwng  projects  proposed  for  the 
Commission's  consideration.  Such  advisory 
oonunltteee  would  be  selected  from  among 
the  leading  historians.  poUtlcal  scientists, 
archivists,  librarians,  and  other  specialists 
of  the  Nation. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  strongly  recommends 
early  enactment  of  the  propoeed  legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budiget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congreee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

BSSNABO    L.    BOUTTM, 

Administrator. 


PROHIBrnON  OF  WIRETAPPING  BY 
CERTAIN  PERSONS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  EASTLANn 
and  EsvDf,  I  Introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  prohibU  wiretappbig 
by  persons  other  than  duly  authorised 
law  oiforcement  ofOcers  engaged  in  the 
Investigation  or  prevention  of  specific 
categories  of  criminal  offenses.  The  bill 
Incorporates  the  legislative  recommen- 
dations submitted  by  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral and  it  Is  identical  to  that  which  was 
Introduced  in  the  preceding  Congress 
and  on  which  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  March 
39.  April  4.  5.  6,  and  May  10.  17.  and  34. 
1963. 

The  Congress  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  this  matter  during  the  past 
several  years  and  in  the  preceding 
Congress  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Ervin,  on  8.  1086. 
S.  1331,  8.  1495,  and  S.  1833  on  May  9, 
10, 11.  and  13. 1961. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  pointed  out 
that  existing  law  has  proved  Ineffective, 
both  to  prevent  Indiscriminate  wiretap- 
ping which  seriously  threatens  individ- 
ual privacy  and  to  afford  a  clear-cut 
basis  for  the  legitimate  and  controlled 
use  of  wiretapping  by  law  enforcement 
officials. 

State  and  local  prosecutors,  in  those 
States  which  permit  wiretapping  under 
State  law,  are  faced  with  the  problem 
that  the  exercise  of  the  wiretapping 
authority  under  State  law  may  violate 
Federal  law. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  has  pointed 
out  that  the  inadmissibility  of  wiretap 
evidence  in  Federal  courts  has  prejudiced 
the  enforcement  of  Federal  statutes  de- 
signed to  protect  the  national  security. 

The  legislative  proposal  recommended 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  outlaws  all 
private  wiretapping  and  all  wiretapping 
by  law  enforcement  officials  which  does 


not  conform  to  the  limited  authority 
which  the  bin  would  frant 
tht  bill  would  permtt  the  FBI  or 


reapoaslbmtles  for  a  hmtted  groap  of 
specified  major  offenses  to  tap  wlret  to 
obtain  evidence  of  the  commlsslan  of 
such  offenses,  but  only  after  obtidnlng  a 
court  order.  In  additimx.  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  could,  without  a  court  order,  au- 
thorise wiretapping  by  the  FBI  in  oases 
involving  treason,  eapionage,  sabotage, 
subversion,  and  unautboriaed  disclosure 
of  classified  atomic  energy  information. 
The  Attorney  General  would  be  required 
to  find  that  a  serious  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  existed  and 
that  resort  to  the  court  order  procedure 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  national  in- 
t^iest.  Wiretaps  by  State  law  enforce- 
ment officers  would  be  permitted  only  in 
States  which  adopt  a  statute  authorizing 
the  cotirt  order  procedure  as  set  forth 
in  the  bill.  If  the  State  does  not  have  an 
appropriate  statute,  then  the  attorney 
general  of  that  State,  or  the  princiiMil 
prosecuting  attorney  for  any  political 
subdivision  could  apply  for  permission 
to  wiretap  in  the  investigation  of  the 
crimes  of  murder,  kidnaping,  extortion, 
bribery,  or  dealing  in  narcotic  drugs  or 
in  marihuana. 

I  submit  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  section-by-section  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  biU  (S.  1106)  to  prohibit  wire- 
tapping by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized law  enforcement  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  or  prevention 
of  specified  categories  of  criminal  of- 
fenses, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCi.kixam  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Eastland,  and  Mr.  Eavix).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  section-by-section  analjrsis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  McClkllan  Is  as  follows: 
SBcnoN-BT-Sacnow    AjtsLTan    or    Dbpakt- 

MXMT   or   Joancs   WnnTArmro   PaoroaaL 

SnBMTrTSB     IM     TMK     IST     SCSatOM     OT     THE 

SStr  Cowaasas 

Section  2   contains  legislative   findings. 

Section  3  provldee  that  It  shall  be  a  felony, 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprtsonooent  for  not  more  than  2  years 
or  both,  for  a  person  willfUDy  to  Intercept, 
disclose  or  use  the  contents  of  any  wire  com- 
munication except  as  spedflcaUy  authorized 
by  the  act.  However,  It  shaU  not  be  unlaw- 
ful for  a  switchboard  operator,  or  any  tele- 
phone company  employee,  to  intercept,  dis- 
close, or  use  a  wire  communication  In  the 
normal  course  of  his  employment  whUe 
engaged  In  any  activity  which  Is  s  necessary 
Incident  of  tiie  rendition  of  service. 

Section  4  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
contents  of  an  tinlawfully  intercepted  wire 
communication  and  no  erldenoe  derived 
therefrom  may  be  received  In  evidence  In  any 
judicial,  administrative.  legislative,  or  other 
proceeding  of  tba  United  Statas.  or  of  any 
State  or  any  poUtleal  subdivision  thereof. 

Section  6  eatabUshea  procedures  by  which 
certain  Interceptions  by  law  enforcement 
ofllcers  may  be  authorlzad. 

For  casee  mvolvlng  certain  felonies  affect- 
ing the  national  security  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, treason,  sedition,  subrarslvc  activities. 
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I  UBAUthorlaed  Olaclomin  of  atomic  vtmrfj 

tttfoRBatton— •Itoiittttr*  procedui—  ar* 
pvorUled.  TlM  At»at»»j  Ocaoral  or  «tt  As- 
AM«rn«f  OMwal  any  mMmvIm  an 
ite  »  M*Bal  ]ad«»  ac  ooavatnt 
Cor  laai*  to  p«am  Um  VMacal 

Alttnatlj^ly.  thm  AtUxomj  CtaMnJ  mai  aa- 
tboctei  nch  viretai^alxur  **ftnf^f  U  t»e  finds 
that  fba  oomTnlMfloo  of  tba  offense  pyeaenta 
I  ttiraat  to  the  secttrlty  of  the  tTstlafl 
1  that  raaort  to  the  court  order 
WboM  be  pmjtttUelal  to  Che  na- 


Wlretayrtng  may  be  authorteed  for  certain 
other  Mdaral  cnmea  by  court  order  upon 
application  authorlaed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  an  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral.  The 
VMermI  crimes  for  vhleh  such  wiretapping 
Is  aiitharlaed  are:  murder,  kidnaping  cr  es- 
tartVm  voder  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Oode;  any  offense  ondar  IB  UAC.  aoi  (hnb- 
ery).  la  VJLO.  UM«  (traonlastOD  of  fam- 
bUnff  InCosmation) .  28  VjSX;.  1063  (travei  or 
tranqMrtation  in  aid  of  raolutearing  ant«- 
prlses);  any  offense  inrolvlng  violations  of 
the  Federal  narcotic  law:  and  any  conspiracy 
to  commit  any  of  those  offenses. 

T%«  sttomey  general  of  any  State  or  the 
prlnelpal  proeeaatlng  attomay  for  any  peUtt- 
cal  sttbdivlston  t&eracC.  if  anthorlMd  to  do 
so  by  State  atatatab  may  patitlon  a  State 
judge  for  leave  to  wiretap  for  the  erlmea  of 
murder.  Jridnaplng.  ertortlnn.  tarlbasj  or 
dealing  In  narcotic  drugs  or  marihuana  or 
any  coBspfraey  tnvolring  thoae  offensea. 

Section  6  authorlaee  pereooa.  who  have 
lawfully  isesHed  lafiormatloa  eaaeemlng  a 
wire  enMiwnlealton  which  waa  lawfuny  tn- 
teroeytad  la  aeoordanea  with  the  act.  to 
make  Mmltxl  dledasure  and  use  of  such  in- 
formatton.  Any  Psderal  or  state  Invaatlga- 
tive  or  law  enforceoaent  olBoer  nu^  a\mtr}n^ 
such  InfOTmatlon  to  another  Federal  or  State 
InTeetlgatlTe  or  law  enforcement  oflleer  If 
soeh  dJscIoaure  Is  apimiprlate  to  the  proper 
performance  et  the  oOelal  dutlea  of  both  the 
oOoer  rtiarrtneing  and  the  one  reoetrlng  such 
inforauitlon.  Am  haveetltattTe  or  law  en- 
f  orcemant  oAeer  may  use  such  information 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  oOclal  dutisa. 
Any  person  may  dladoae  such  iafcnrmatlon 
while  testifying  in  a  Vtaleral  or  State  crimi- 
nal trial  cr  ^ma  jarj  proceeding. 

Section  7  oontalBs  the  penalty  prorlskm. 

SaatlOD  t  preifidaa  proceduraa  for  appUea- 
tkma  Jer.  and  tasuagnce  of.  oawt  ordata  on 

plication  for  a  court  order  must  oontaln  a 
complete  statement  of  tha  facts  relied  on  to 
sho^  probable  cause;  the  location  and  nature 
oftta  telephone  IheOltiee  InvvrtTed:  and  In- 
fmiaalluu  eotieerwtng  an  prerious  wtretap- 
p<ng  appiteattoos  InTcdTlng  the  samn  tele- 
phone or  the  same  suspected  ertmlnal.    The 
Jndga  may  requira  additional  eTtdanca  In 
•uppert  of  the  application.    T^e  Judge  may 
issue  an  ez  parte  order  to  tap  a  telephone 
wlthla    the    territorial   iurladlctAon   «f   his 
court  If  he  flnds  probable  cause  for  beUaf 
that  an  off  anaa  for  which  an  appUcatloa  to 
wiretap  Im  authoriasd.  haa  been.  Is  baliw.  or 
is  about  to  IM  committed;  facU  ooncMnli^ 
such  offense  may  be  obtained  by  the  propoead 
lnteroq>tlon;    no  other  means   aia   readily 
available  for  ohtslnlng  sueh  Inf ormatloa:  the 
facllitlss  to  be  tapped  are  used  In  the  com- 
mission of  the  offenee  for  which  ♦ippti^  }■ 
authorised,  or  are  leased  to.  Uated  1a  the 
name  of,  or  commonly  uaed  by  a  paraen  sus- 
pected of  that  offense.   The  order  must  spec- 
ify the  nature  and  location  of  the  f •unties 
to  be  tapped:  the  crime  as  to  which  lnfora»- 
tion  is  sought:  the  Identity  of  the  Uw  en- 
forocment  a^enty  authorised  to  tap;  *»*^  the 
period  of  time  for  which  such  tap  la  author- 
laed.   No  order  may  authorlas  a  tap  for  any 
period  errefidlng  48  days;  aztanslans  of  not 
more  than  30  days  sach  may  be  granted  upon 
the  nnrtlngs  referred  to  above. 

Before  the  ccmtents  of  an  Intercepted  ecm- 
miinlcatlon  may  be  Introdiiced  in  evidenoe 


la  a  Federal  crlaalnal  trial  the  defendant 
must  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the  eowt 
ordsr  or  oCbar  autharlaatkm  for  the  wlzatap. 
A  def andant  In  a  Federal  criminal  trial  may 
move  to  suppress  wiretap  evidence  on  the 
grounds  that:  the  eommunlcatlan  waa  un- 
lawfully Intercepted:  the  order  or  other  au- 
thorisation was  inraUd:  in  the  case  of  court 
order,  there  was  no  prolMhle  cause  for  Issu- 
ance of  the  order:  or  the  Interception  was 
not  made  in  conformity  with  the  order  or 
other  authorization.  All  applications  made 
to  a  Federal  or  State  coTirt  and  all  orders 
granted  by  rach  courts  must  be  sealed  and 
may  only  be  made  public  by  order  of  the 
cotn-t  or  as  provided  for  in  the  act. 

Section  9  requiree  copies  of  all  of  the  ap- 
plications made  and  orders  Issuet!  under  this 
act  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  UJS.  Courts  and  to  the  Deptu-t- 
ment  of  Justice.  The  Administrative  Office 
is  instructed  to  report  annually  to  the 
Congress. 

Seetlou  10  oontatas  the  deAnlUeae. 

Seetion  11  amends  eeetlon  808  of  the  Oom- 
munleattone  Act  of  1934,  48  Stat.  1108;  47 
UB.O.  806  to  delete  the  second  and  fourth 
claiisee  of  section  606  (dealing  with  Inter- 
ception and  dlvulgenoe) ,  and  to  exempt  from 
section  808  the  proceiitures  authorized  by 
thle  act. 

Section  12  contains  a  separability  clause. 


AprUlO 


one  time  for  the  purpoeea  of  the  h,«.«_ 
loan  program  embodied  In  aactlon  7(.r5*!" 
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AMENDICDTT  OF  81IAIX  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAM.  ib.  Prealdent.  I 
tntrodnoe.  for  awiimiflste  ref erenoe.  a 
UU  to  amend  ttw  Small  Baaimm  Act. 
and  for  other  purpoaes.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonaeiit  to  have  prtnted  to  ttw  Raooas 
a  seetion-by-«8ctlon  analjrala,  aad  a  let- 
ter from  the  Admlnlatrator  of  the  Small 
Bminew  Admlnietratlan.  relatlnc  to  the 
bUL 

The  ACTDfO  nUGBn»aiT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  un  win  be  reeelwd  and  ap- 
proDTlately  referred;  and.  without  objee- 
tlon.  the  sectloQ-by-seetioB  aaalyale  and 
letter  wiB  be  prtnted  in  the  Raooaa. 
_The  bill  (S.  1309)  to  amend  the  Staall 
ITihiliieai  Act,  and  for  other  purpoeea, 
totrodooed  by  ifr.  SpaancaH,  waa  r»- 
eelved.  read  twiee  by  Its  tiUe.  mxI  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  <»i  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Hie  aeetion-by-aectkn  analysia  and 
l8tter  presented  by  Mr.  SnuoouH  are  as 
follows: 

SacTxoN-sT-Ssmoif  AjrALTsia 

rSDCSAI.   SMAU.  SPSlNMa  AOICOCXRBATaOW 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  change  the 
name  of  the  amall  Busineee  Administration 
to  the  Federal  smatt  Bustneee  Admlntotra- 
tton;  and  aeotlen  3  wofold  effect  eanaspand- 
Ing  ahaagea  la  ref  areneas  to  the  ^MMor  wbidi 
arc  embodied  in  the  Saaan  Bualaeaa  Act.  the 
Small  Busineee  Investment  Act  of  1968  and 
other  laws  of  the  CTnlted  Statee.  The  pur- 
poee  of  this  change  Is  to  provide  the  public 
with  a  alaar  Indication  that  the  agency  la  an 
InaliiiinsiHalUjf  of  the  Federal  Oovenaient. 
rather  than  a  State  or  private  organiaatlon.' 
There  la  reason  to  believe  that  the  existing 
name  Is  Inadequate  for  such  purpose. 

BSVOLviNO  ruiro  atttbobisatioh 
Section  S  of  the  bUl  would  effect  four 
amendmente  to  the  provisions  of  a^xTti^n 
4(c)  of  the  Small  Buslnees  Act  governing 
tba  jrevolvlng  fund  authorisation  of  the 
Administration.  The  first  of 
te  would  Iwereaee  the  total 
ff  the  fund  from  81j888  to  81.T75 
The  eeoond  would  tn«rnass  from 
•l.aai  to  81JTO  amuoa  the  amowtt  of  the 
total  fund  which  auty  be  outstanding  at  any 


Small  Bustasss  Act.  the  dlsa«i'^* 
gram    embodied    In   sectton  Tfbl    i^  .i. 
prime  contract  pmgnun  embodied  to*     *• 
8(a).    The  third  imendment  wo^ 
approprtata  revMons  to  the  tenns  of  •_ 
4(e)  to  Insure  that  a  dlspropcrtlon>te 
of   thU  combined   •uthonrntlonoTyiS 
mmion  Is  not  used  for  any  one  of  tt. 
specified  programs. 

The  fourth  amendment  would 
from  8341'  to  9400  million  the  «m«.». 
of  the  total  fund  which  may  be  ouIsUmS!! 
at  any  one  time  for  the  exereleel^! 
functions  of  8BA  under  the  Small  d^,_ 
Investment  Act  of  1988.  "'■a* 

The  reaaons  for  the  propoaed  --[nun  i_ 
the  91336  mnnon  figure  are  to  be  tona  w 
the  leglalatlve  history  of  the  statotank^ 
He  Law  87-680)  which  eatabnshed  thk  2^ 
btned  authorisation  for  the  three  ■asdZi 
prograraa.  The  conference  report  a^lu 
peayta«'%H»  undertytng  wu  (S.  3919)21 
tatne  the  f  ollowtng  dedaraUon  of  tniL| 

"The  combined  Inereaaed  anlhertei^ 
•  •  •  Is  intended  to  meet  eetlmatsd  anZ 
for  a  a-year  period  (fiscal  l»«8  and  vZ 
The  agreement  of  the  confereee  epoa  m^ 
increased  authorlaation  waa  predicated  neZ 
their  brtlef  that  SBAls  Tiuslnese  loen  pr 
should  be  reviewed  at  jeaat  avery  t 
In  order  to  asatirs  adequate  thne  for  ** 
eratfcm.  the  estimated  tKnteesa  toaa  tea. 
gram  needs  for  SBA  for  an  addltlcoai  9  jmI 
should  be  submitted  to  the  new  rimi^ 
when  it  convenee  In  January  1988.  Mtii^jJ 
prooeas  then  should  be  repeated  asMeviMr 
every  a  years  as  each  new  Congrees  emimn 
In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly  and  nev. 
ring  review  of  this  f  ugiam  by  the  Oaam^m 
and  to  avoid  emergency  appeals  by  aai^ftr 
additional  authorisation.'*  (H.  kept  IfR. 
STth  Oong.,  9d  aeaa.) 

In  accordance  with  this  expreeslon  o(  to- 
tent  a  review  has  been  conducted  to  6 
mine  the  probable  reqxiirements  of  the  1 
neas  loan  program  through  June  89.  lin. 
The  resulting  calculations  indicate  ttat  a 
authorization  of  91  ^18  million  will  be  nsi8M 
for  the  purpoae.  and  this  amount  has  bate 
rounded  to  91.338  million  to  provide  a  anil 
margin  of  safety.  Thus  the  probable  n- 
qulremente  of  the  bxisiness  loan  propaa 
leave  only  $100  million  of  the  extettag  eon- 
bined  authorisation  available  for  dhMlw 
loans,  trnleas  an  appropriate  liinresai  % 
made  In  the  author iaatlon  It  wtfi  not  %• 
adeqtiate  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  tts 
boalneai  loan  program  and  the  (Smt«  lott 
program. 

For  the  purpoee  of  determining  the  slSi 
which  this  increase  should  assume,  it  Is  ase- 
essary  also  to  project  the  lequiiemsBti  of 
the  disaster  loan  program  through  JOnt  H, 
1968.  In  the  case  of  disaster  loaiu  oQmt 
than  thoae  for  displaced  fmiliiwesia  sa  an- 
nual eetimate  of  930  million  has  been  uti- 
lized. TbU  figure  repreeants  the  averag*  for 
the  S-year  period  ending  J\me  SO,  1981.  Vtar 
loans  to  displaced  busineeaes  the  1981  Md- 
mate  Is  98  million:  and  a  gradual  Ine 
to  918  million,  in  1988,  Is  anUdpated. 
computations  Indicate  that  dlsastv  loam 
and  oommttments  oatatanding  on  Juns  M. 
1988.  win  amount  to  approximately  9143  nil- 
lion.  The  lattsr  flgme  has  been  roundad  to 
9150  million,  again  to  provide  a  small  maigiB 
of  aafety. 

Together  with  the  requirement  for  budXMM 
loans,  this  indlcatee  a  need  for  a  oooMBtd 
authorlaation  of  91,375  mUllon.  Aeeor4- 
Ingly  the  •»'*""g  combined  authoriaatiaa 
should,  as  propoaed  by  sactloo  t  of  thi 
bill,  be  inereaaed  In  tha  amount  of  HO 
million. 

The  propoaed  Inpresss  in  the  oomNnertaa- 
thoriaatlan.  from  91ja8  million  ta  91JM 
mlUion.  calls  for  a  oorraspoodli^  ravMsB  «f 
the  paorialons  of  eeetlon  4(e)  whkli  «• 
to   insure   that 


Atxt  of  thU  authorlaation  U  not  used  for 
Miv  one  of  the  three  programs.  Theee  pro- 
\X^aa»  presently  require  SBA  to  report 
noanptly  to  the  appropriate  coounltteea  of 
Oooamt  whenever  the  aggregate  amounts 
outstanding  for  the  purposes  of  the  buslnees 
loan  and  prime  contract  programs  exceed 
A\yvi  million  and  whenever  the  aggregate 
i^BOunt  ouUtandlng  for  the  purpoeea  of  the 
(UaMter  loan  program  exceeds  9108  million, 
goction  S  of  the  bill  would  Increase  theee 
ggurss  to  91,336  million  and  9180  million, 
lespectlvely. 

Tba  fourth  amendment  proposed  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  Increasing  from  9341  mil- 
lion to  9400  million  the  amoupt  of  the  total 
fund  which  ahall  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
^mM  tor  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
SBA  under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1068.  i*  based  upon  a  projection  of 
l^milrements  through  June  SO,  1B84.  It  La 
actimsted  that,  as  of  the  latter  date,  loans 
and  commitments  chargeable  against  this 
saparate  statutory  authority  wll!  aggregate 
|S98,0OO,OOO.  In  order  to  provide  a  small 
margin  for  oontlngenciee,  this  figure  was 
loonded  to  9400  milUon. 

bxtamsion  or  disastss  loam  paoGaaic 
gaotton  4  of  the  bill  would  broaden  tae 
aeope  of  the  disaster  loan  program  conducted 
ty  SBA  pursuant  to  section  7(b)  (2)  of  the 
Small  Busineee  Act.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
latter  section  disaster  loans  are  authorlaed 
to  help  any  snudl  business  concern  Buffering 
rotwt^"*^*'  economic  Injury  because  of 
drought  or  exoeeslve  rainfall  in  the  area  in 
vhich  Bucb  borrower  is  located,  if  the 
drought  or  excessive  rainfall  constitutes  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Preei- 
dent,  pxirsuant  to  the  provlslona  of  42  n.8.C. 
1868-1866g,  or  a  nat\tfal  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Becretsty  of  Agrlcult\ire  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  7  UJB.C.  1981. 

It  la  hardly  neceeeary  to  emphasiae  the 
value  of  tbese  loans  in  tiding  over  small 
busliiassmnn  until  the  buying  power  of 
their  customers  has  been  restored. 

Nrverthelees  drought  and  exoeaslve  rain- 
fall sra  by  no  means  the  only  disasters  which 
can  cause  economic  injiu^  to  small  bxisineee 
ooncems  by  destroying  or  reducing  the  buy- 
ing power  of  their  customers,  bactly  the 
same  injury  la  ciurently  being  reported,  for 
•laBple,  by  small  enterprlsaa  In  Florida  as 
a  rasult  of  the  danuge  Inflicted  on  the  citrus 
crops  of  that  State  by  the  recent  freese. 
Alao,  such  injury  can,  and  sometimes  does, 
■tsm  from  other  physical  disturbancee  such 
u  flood,  hurricane,  fire,  earthquake,  and 
Btonn.  No  sound  raaaon  exists  for  extending 
disaster  loans  to  alleviate  economic  Injxiry 
in  tbe  case  of  drought  or  excessive  rainfall 
sad,  at  the  same  thne.  revising  such  assist- 
anoe  in  the  other  deacribed  sitxutlons. 

Accordingly,  aecUon  4  of  the  bill  would 
extend  the  benefits  of  section  7(b)(2)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  any  small  Inisi- 
naaa  oonccm  located  In  an  area  affected  by 
tny  distaster.  If  the  administration  detar- 
Bdnes  that  the  concern  has  sxiffered  a  sub- 
stantial economic  Injury  as  a  result  of  such 
Ulaaster  and  if  such  disaster  constitutes  a 
oiajor  disaster  as  deUrmlnad  by  the  Preal- 
dent, pursuant  to  the  provlaions  of  43  US.C. 
1866-1866g.  or  a  natural  disaster  as  deter- 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  7  US.C.  1981. 

In  sddltlon  to  thU  substantive  amend- 
ment, section  4  of  the  bill  would  effect 
Mrialn  technical  changes  in  the  language 
of  section  7(b)(2)  to  reflect  the  enactment 
of  the  Coixaolidated  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
irtration  Act  of  1981. 


VSAUD   BSUTtMG    TO   SaA   MOaTOAOBB 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  provide  crlmi- 
«»al  penalUee  for  any  person  who.  with 
intent  to  defraud,  knowingly  conceals.  i»- 
"ovee.  dispoaes  of,  or  converts  to  his  own 
«••.«•  to  the  uee  of  another,  any  property 
■»ortgaged  or  pledged  to.  or  held  by,  SBA. 


These  penaltiee  (a  fine  of  not  more  than 
96,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
6  years,  or  both)  are  the  same  as  those 
applicable  for  similar  frauds  ooanmitted 
agalnat  tlie  Fsrm  Credit  Administration  and 
other  farm  credit  agenciee  of  the  Govern - 
ment. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  refiected 
In  the  fact  that,  under  existing  law.  the 
United  States  has  no  effective  means  of 
punishing  persons  who  steal  property  mort- 
gaged to  SBA  as  security  for  a  loan.  Bxperl- 
ence  has  demonstrated  that,  unless  appro- 
priate sanctions  are  established  for  such 
conduct,  the  Government  will  suffer  sub- 
Etantlal  loss. 

SXPAaASnJTT    PSOVISIOM 

Section  6  of  the  bill  contains  the  stand- 
ard  separability  provision. 


Small  Busikkss  Aomhostbation, 

OmcK  or  rax  AnicnnsTmAToa, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  29,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltwdom  B.  Johkson, 
The  President  ot  the  Senate, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  Paxsmnrr:  Enclosed  are  foiu: 
copies  of  a  draft  bill,  amending  the  Small 
Buslnees  Act,  together  with  a  secUon-by- 
sectlon  analysis  thereof.  For  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  analysis  we  consider  the 
changea  proposed  by  the  bUl  to  be 
desirable. 

The  blU  would  effect  increases  in  tbe  re- 
volving fund  authorization  of  the  Small 
B\islneee  Administration,  would  expand  the 
disaster  loan  program  in  certain  respects, 
aiul  would  change  the  name  of  the  agency 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
the  Federal  Small  Business  Administration. 
In  addition,  it  would  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  persons  guilty  of  certain  fraudu- 
lent actions  relating  to  property  mortgaged 
to  SBA  as  collateral  for  a  loan.  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  except  for  tbe  propoeed  changes 
in  the  revolving  fund  authorization,  none 
Of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  have  a 
nuiterial  effect  on  budgetary  requirements. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  be 
promptly  enacted.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  advised  that  it  has  no  objection, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  to  the  presentation  of  the  bill  to 
the  Congrees. 

Sincerely. 

JoBH  K.  HoaifX, 

Administrator. 


TRANSFERRAL  OF  FLOODED  CXXT- 
TON  ACREAOE  FOR  PX7RPOSE  OF 
ACRE  HISTORY  CREDITS 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  colleague  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  I  introduce  a 
bill  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1310)  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Coopkk  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moitoh).  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
introduced  the  bill  for  myself  and  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
MotTONl  to  extend  the  law  allowing 
flooded  cotton  allotments  to  be  moved  to 
new  farms,  and  to  allow  the  original  farm 
to  count  the  transferred  acreage  for  pur- 
poses of  acreage  history  credits,  and  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  House  of  RepresentatlveB  yester- 
day passed  an  identical  bill.  HH.  6067, 
which  has  now  been  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ate CTommlttee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. The  need  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill  is  immediate,  since  cotton  farms  must 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  be- 
gin planting  in  the  next  week  or  so.  The 
need  for  such  legislation  arises  from  the 
fact  that  for  3  successive  years  cotton 
farms  have  been  flooded  in  Arkansas. 
Kentucky.  Mississippi.  Missouri.  Illinois. 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana.  While  legis- 
lation has  been  approved  each  year  to 
allow  the  flooded  acreage  to  be  moved,  a 
regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture states  that  these  transferred  allot- 
ments "shall  be  deemed  to  be  released 
acreage  for  purposes  of  acreage  history 
credits  under  sections  344(f)  (8).  344(m) 
(2).  and  377  of  the  act."  Therefore, 
without  legislation  of  this  type,  cotton 
allotments  on  fauns  which  have  been 
flooded  for  the  past  3  years  will  be  cut 
down  this  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
estimated  that  11,400  acres  have  been 
flooded  this  year,  affecting  about  656 
farms  in  the  7  States  I  have  mentioned. 
Because  I  believe  the  bill  is  important 
and  should  be  passed  soon,  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Elxxndbr]  to  have  the  com- 
mittee consider  and  report  either  my  bill 
or  the  House  bill  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
hope  that  this  can  be  done. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  (8. 
1310),  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
344(n)  of  the  Agrlcxiltural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1038,  as  amended,  is  anunded  (1)  by 
striking  out  the  figuree  "1983"  where  they 
first  appear  therein  and  Inserting  tbe  figures 
"1963";  (2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "sub- 
stantial" where  it  appears,  and  (S)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  a 
colon  therefor  and  the  foUowlng  proviso: 
"Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  344(m)  (2)  of  this  Act,  the 
transfer  of  any  farm  allotment  under  this 
subsection  for  1963  shall  operate  to  make 
the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was 
transferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  hav- 
ing cotton  planted  thereon  during  the  three- 
year  base  i>erlod." 


STATUE  OP  JOSEPH  WARI>— ADDI- 
TIONAL CX38PONSOR  OF  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10,  and  Senate  Concurrent. 
Resolution  11.  | 

These  measures  provide  that  a  statue 
of  Joseph  Ward  be  placed  in  the  Capitol 
as  a  contribution  from  my  fellow  citizens 
of  South  Dakota. 

It  is  flttlng  that  South  Dakotans  pre- 
sent this  statue  to  the  Nation.  For  if 
any  one  story  of  an  individual  relates  the 
drama  of  the  settlement  of  the  West  and 
the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  early 
pioneers,  the  life  and  accomplishments 
of  Joseph  Ward  tell  the  story. 
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Bora  in  Nev  York  in  183S,  Ward  grew 
up  in  Sudbury.  Mum.,  to.  a  eoaimuntky 
doadBSfeed  by  New  England  traditions. 
He  attimdfd  PtaaUpB  Academy  at  An- 
dover  and  gnktaated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity aHturach  his  eollece  career  was 
interrupted  by  service  in  the  Union 
Army. 

Joseph  Ward  then  attended  the  An- 
dover  Tbcological  Seminary,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  was  imbued  with  a  mlssicsi- 
ary  qiirit  wliich  had  a  profound  Influ- 
ence on  his  life. 

FoUowins  his  marriage  in  18M,  Ward 
acc^Tted  a  missionary  mipointment  at 
Yankton.  8.  Dak.,  then  the  capital  of  the 
Dakota  Territory  and  he  established  the 
CongreKatlonal  Chnrch  in  South  Dakota 
on  a  solid  f  oundatkm. 

Reoognisinf  that  the  church  and 
school  are  the  twin  foundations  of  a 
community.  Joseph  Ward  opened  a  pri- 
vate academy  which  experienced  a  rapid 
growth.  He  then  established  a  college, 
at  which  time  his  academy  became  the 
earliest  public  high  school  in  Dakota. 
Yankton  College,  now  one  of  our  leading 
educational  institutions  in  South  Dakota, 
was  founded  in  1881,  largely  due  to 
Ward's  ^orts. 

Joseph  Ward  protected  the  acho<^ 
lands  from  speculators,  and  drafted  the 
education  law  of  our  State.  He  was  a 
humanitarian  who  helped  establish  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive citizen  who  participated  in  the  con- 
vention which  framed  a  workable  law 
for  our  State. 

Joseph  Ward  authored  o\u>  State  mot- 
to. "Under  God  the  Petqtle  Rule."  Per- 
haps this  gifted  phrase  is  the  most  com- 
pelling testimony  to  the  conviction  and 
motivation  of  this  brilliant  smd  coura- 
geous South  Dakota  pioneer.  His  life 
tells  the  story  of  the  settlement  of  the 
West,  and  a  great  deal  about  the  history 
of  South  Dakota. 

A  minister,  educator,  government  lead- 
er, hwnanitarian,  and  easterner,  if  you 
will — these  references  summarise  the 
life  of  Joseirti  Ward  and  the  pioneers 
who  settled  the  West. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Ward's  Ufe 
writt^i  for  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoso  along  with  the  texts  of  the  pro- 
posed resolutions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senator's 
name  will  be  added  as  a  eospoiMor  of 
the  eoncurrent  resolutions,  and  the 
sketch  and  concurrent  resolutions  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 

The  sketch  and  concurrent  resolutions 
are  as  follows: 

Wako,  Josbph  (Uat  6,  ISSS-DacncBBi 
1889) 
Pioneer  Ckmgregational  clergyman 
ediicator  of  Soutli  Dakota,  was  bom  at  Perry 
Centre,  N.T.,  the  aon  oif  Dr.  Jal>ea  and  Aurilla 
(Tufts)  Ward,  and  a  descendant  of  WUllam 
Ward  who  settled  at  Sudbury,  Mass..  about 
1638.  Joseph  grew  up  In  a  community  domi- 
nated by  New  Kngland  traditions,  and  in  a 
home  strongly  Influenced  by  religion.  After 
attending  the  public  schoola  of  his  locality, 
he  tried  hl«  hand  at  teaching  and  at  farming 
for  a  time,  and  then  entered  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover.  where  ke  was  padoatad  in 
1861.     That  same  year  he  aiatrioQlated  at 


^prUH 


11. 


Skmats  OoifcvaasMT  1 

Mesotm4    by   ths   geaac*    (tk«   »-!-    ^ 

lUw'teniattVi  camevrring) ,  That  ^tUz 

Dakota    State    Hlatarifl^    ttn.^^^   z?!"*** 


Society    at 


Dakota  U  hereby  authorlaed  «~  rJara''^* 
porarlly  In  the  rotunda  of  the  oi^^ 
■tatwe  of  the  Ute  Joseph  Wai«.  ^'T'* 
Dakota,  and  to  hold  ceremontae  in  twT? 


tnnda  on  said  occasion:  .  _„ 

the  Capitol  Is  hereby  authorised  toV^STJ? 
necessary  arrangements  therefor. 


SSNATX 


re$cnt 


CoNcuaanrr  Risolutioii  if 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Bourn  o/kam. 
^Bcntativea  concurring).  That  the  b^Sl 
of  Joseph  Ward,  preeented  by  the  Statoo* 
South  DakoU.  to  be  placed  in  the  Statasn 
Hall  coUectlon.  U  accepted  in  the  nl^^T^ 


Botnm  UnlTcrslty.  His  eoUege  oourae  was  In- 
tsrruptsd  by  ssmee  la  tks  Uakm  Anny  tmt 
■IfkTwias  latarrened  and  ssot  hha  back  to 
his  stadias,  although  *>!■  eumanr  taiiaUons 
were  spent  with  the  UJS.  Ctetattan  Coounte- 
sloQ.  He  graduated  Crooi  Brown  In  1886  and 
then  spent  3  years  at  Andover  Theological 
Samlnary.  an  InstituUon  marked  by  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  which  did  much  to  determine 
Ward^  subsequent  career.  On  August  12, 
1SS8.  he  married  Sarah  Prances  Wood. 

Accepting  a  missionary  appointment  at 
Yankton,  then  the  capital  of  Dakota  Terri- 
tory, he  was  ordained  there  oo  March  17. 
1860.  His  activities  In  behalf  of  the  religious 
and  educational  Interests  of  the  region  were 
numerous  and  varied.  Under  his  leadership 
the    Congregational    Association    of    Dakota 

was  formed,  and  his  Influence  over  the  Da-  , 

kota  missions  was  such  that  he  may  be  re-  **•  United  SUtes.  and  that  the  thsaka  « 
garded  as  the  father  of  Congregationalism  '•*•  Congress  be  tendered  lald  SUU  for  tte 
In  Dakota.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Yankton  contribution  of  the  sUtue  of  one  of  lb 
was  not  then  a  separate  school  district  and 
there  was  no  adequate  provision  for  securing 
funds  by  taxation,  it  was  practically  Impos- 
sible to  maintain  common  schools.  A  few 
years  before  Ward's  arrival,  a  public  school 
supported  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Tanktoo 
women  had  been  started,  and  to  supplement 
Its  work  Ward  opened  a  private  school.  It 
had  a  larger  growth  than  had  been  expected 
and  m  1873  was  formally  converted  Into  the 
Tankton  Academy.  Ward  continued  In 
Charge  of  It  untU  he  began  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  a  college,  at  which  time  the 
academy  was  given  over  to  public  control  and 
transformed  Into  the  Yankton  High  School, 
the  earliest  public  high  schotH  in  Dakota. 
Yankton  College,  the  first  Institution  of  col- 
legiate rank  In  the  Upper  l^olsslppl  Valley, 
the  founding  of  which  was  U^ply  the  result 
of  Ward's  activities,  was  bartered  August  SO, 
1881.  and  the  cornerstone  of  Its  first  build- 
ing laid  June  15.  1883.  This  institution  he 
served  as  president  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy  until  his  death. 

Re  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  In  keep- 
ing the  school  lands  of  the  territory  out  of 
the  hands  of  eastern  speculators,  and  the 
education  law  of  So«rth  Dakota  was  almost 
wholly  his  work.  Interested  In  every  human- 
itarian enterprise,  he  was  largely  instrumen- 
tal In  securing  the  establishment  in  1870  of 
the  Dakota  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  In  the 
struggle  for  statehood,  also  he  played  a  large 
part.  espedaUy  In  the  formation  of  the  cm- 
sen's  Constitutional  Assodatlon,  which 
brought  about  the  constitutional  convention 
at  Slooz  Pans  In  1883.  This  convention, 
formed  by  direct  aaittiorl^  of  the  people 
without  authorisation  from  the  legislature 
or  enabling  act  of  Congress,  framed  a  worthy 
organle  latw  for  the  future  State. 

Spuming  an  chaaees  tor  polttloal  advance- 
ment. Ward  In  his  last  years  devoted  himself 
to  the  service  of  Yankton  College.  In  1886 
he  herante  Involvsd  In  a  tbeoiogleal  dispute 
over  tha  possibility  of  future  probation  for 
those  who  died  ignorant  of  Chrlsfs  teachings. 
Scornful  of  "Institutional  cowardice,"  be 
fought  on  what  he  conaldersd  ths  side  of 
liberty,  despite  the  fact  that  It  threatened 
for  a  time  to  wreck  the  collage.  The  storm 
soon  passed  and  In  1887  Yankton  College 
{graduated  Its  first  class.  A  little  more  than 
2  years  later  Ward  died,  tlie  Immediate  cause 
of  his  death  being  blood  poisoning  occa- 
sioned by  diabetes.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife  and  five  children. 

(O.  H.  Durand,  "Joseph  Ward  of  Dakota" 
(1913):  W.  J.  McMurtry,  "Yanktcm  CoUege" 
(1907);  Doane  Robinson,  "History  of  South 
Dakoto"  (3  vols.,  1904):  '^Bghth  Annual 
Catalog  of  Yankton  College"  (1890);  "SUte 
of  South  Dakota:  Plrst  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction" 
(1880):  "Congregational  Yearbook'  <1880); 
Andover  Bevlew,  January  ISiO;  Advmaea, 
Dec.  18.  1888:  Pre*  a  nslrti>an  (Yankton). 
Dec.  18.  1888;  Charlas  Martya.  "The  WUUam 
Ward  Oeneology"  ( 1938) .) 


eminent  citizens,  lllustrloiu  for  his 
ship  as  author  of  the  State's  motto,  »—^ 
of  the  TerrltorUI  school  law,  foundsr  cf  tks 
first  college,  and  outstaxuUng  churehsua  la 
the  founding  of  Christian  churches  mi>/.|^ 
whites  and  Indians:  And  be  It  furthar^ 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  reedtmons, 
suitably  engrossed  and  duly  autheatioslsd. 
bs  transmitted  to  the  Oovemor  of  Sootk 
Dakota. 

SSHATK      CONCTTSXSirr      RSSOLTTTTOir     H 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  Bouae  of  Map- 
Te9entatit>es  concurring) ,  That  ths  procssd- 
ings  at  the  presenUUon.  dedication,  utf 
acceptance  of  the  status  of  Joseph  Wsni.  t« 
be  presented  by  the  State  of  South  Oakots 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  tc^thar  sltk 
appropriate  illustrations  and  other  partliMat 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  Senate  docuiaeat 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sac  a.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thoa- 
sand  additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style  u 
the  Joint  Committee  oa  Printing  ahaU  dlr«ct« 
and  of  which  one  hundred  oo|)les  sludl  bs 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  one  ♦*''"'tinil 
two  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  ths  oas  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  ths  StsU 
of  South  Dakota,  and  five  hundred  cogim 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Sspn- 
sentatlves  and  one  thousand  two  hundrtd 
copies  shall  be  for  the  uss  of  the  Membm 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  frooi  ths 
SUte  of  South  Dakota. 


FEDERAL-STATE  WATKR  RIGHTS— 
ADDITIONAL  COBPOSSOR  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  4,  1M3,  the  name  of  Mr. 
JossAM  of  Idaho  was  added  as  an  sddi* 
tional  coeponsor  of  the  bill  (a  1271)  to 
clarify  the  relationship  of  interests  9t 
the  United  States  and  of  the  SUtes  In 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain  stream, 
introduced  by  Mr.  KucRxt  (for  hloiidf 
and  Mr.  Moss)  on  April  4. 1963. 


NOTICE  OP  HSARINO  ON  INTERIU- 
TIONAL  HOUSING 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
ccnimittee  on  Housing  of  the  Banfcitu 
and  Currency  Committee  i»lans  to  boU 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  'TntMnatkosl 
Housing."  The  hearings  are  scheduled 
for  Aprfl  22  through  Aprfl  25.  19e3.  sad 
win  be  held  in  room  SS03.  Mew  Senate 
Office  Building,  commencing  at  10  aJk 
each  day.     Testimony  will  be  recetvei 
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OB  the  oont«it8  of  papers  prepared  at 
tbe  ooounittae's  requaai  and  published 
Bi  a  ooounlttee  prinL 

NOTICE  OP  HBARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
-nON  OF  CHARLES  B.  PULTON  TO 
BB  UJB.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT  OP  FLORIDA 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
April  24,  1963.  at  10:30  ajn..  in  room 
2300.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
the  nomination  of  Charles  B.  Flilton,  of 
Plorida,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  south- 
em  district  of  Plorida.  a  new  position. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent 

Tbe  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johk- 
BTOHl.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hicsxa],  and  myself  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

Od  request,  and  by  imanlmous  con- 
tent, addressee,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

B7  Mr.  METCALP: 

Statement  of  the  Outdoor  Becreation  Be- 
•ources  Review  Commission,  relating  to 
recreation  values  in  the  planning  and  design 
of  highways. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DEPART- 
MENT OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow will  make  the  iOth  anniversary 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  While  it  is  the  newest  of 
our  Federal  departments,  it  is  perform- 
ing a  job  which  began  even  before  the 
adoption  of  our  Constitution.  It  was 
in  1785  that  the  Federal  Government 
first  began  aiding  education  in  this 
country.  Other  Important  functions  of 
the  Department,  such  as  the  Public 
Health  Service,  also  have  a  long  and 
distinguished  history. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  this  Department  at  the 
ttart  of  the  present  administration. 
During  my  18  months  at  HEW,  I  came 
to  have  a  deep  respect  for  the  able  men 
and  women  who  work  there.  I  know  of 
no  other  department  In  our  Government 
where  ability  and  idealism  are  demon- 
strated to  a  higher  degree  by  the  career 
employees. 

HEW  serves  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  It  serves  them  well,  in  an  un- 
believable variety  of  ways. 

As  new  tasks  have  been  assigned  to  it. 
the  Department  has  grown  rapidly  in 
recent  years.  Each  year,  the  Congress 
Itself  has  voted  increased  funds  for  the 
Department,  and  has  also  authorized 
substantial  increases  in  its  personnel 
In  fact,  for  the  2  fiscal  years  duilng 
which  I  was  aasoeUted  with  the  Depart- 
ment, Congress  voted  fOr  it  more  funds 
tbsn  the  President's  budget  requested. 
OIX- 


This  D^Mtrtment  has  grown  because 
each  year  Congress  assigns  it  new  and 
challenging  tasks.  While  I  served  as 
Secretary.  HEW  we^  given  responsi- 
bility for  aid  to  dependent  children  of 
the  unemployed,  educational  television. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  manpower  train- 
ing, the  Cuban  refugee  program,  and  ex- 
panded programs  in  radiological  health, 
vater  pollution,  control  drug  regula- 
tions, health  research,  welfare  reforms, 
and  social  security  benefits,  to  mention 
Just  a  few  examples. 

The  Department  has  a  proud  past,  and 
I  predict  for  it  a  bright  future  It  is 
the  Department  of  the  future.  As  new 
breakthroughs  are  recorded  in  medical 
research,  as  the  public  Increasingly  de- 
mands greater  expansion  of  educational 
opportunities  in  this  country,  as  proper 
financing  of  the  health  costs  of  the 
elderly  becomes  a  reality,  as  increased 
protection  is  given  the  public  against  the 
hazards  of  polluted  air  and  water  and 
unsafe  or  worthless  drugs,  HEW  will 
grow  to  meet  these  new  challenges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoao  a 
report,  prepared  by  HEW,  surveying  its 
10 -year  history.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  HEW's  Assistant  Secretuy, 
Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  dedicated  men  in  public  service 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trx  IOtr  AifNnmsAST  or  ths  DcPAananrr 
or  Hkalth,  BorrcATioiv,  and  WsLFibui — Trs 

1st  DkCADK:    CRAIfCQi  AND  l^mAwrwmrnm 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — the  newest  Federal  agency  to  be 
represented  In  the  President's  Cabinet. 
However,  the  responslbUltlee  it  bears  for  the 
well-being  of  the  American  people  date  back 
to  the  early  years  of  our  Republic. 

Thej  began  in  1785,  when  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  made  grants  of  public 
lands  to  the  Statee  for  public  schoola. 

They  were  added  to  In  1798,  when  the 
fifth  Congress  established  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service — ^forerxuxner  of  today's  Public 
Health  Service. 

In  1867  the  Federal  Office  of  Education 
Was  established;  In  1907  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  began  as  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Agrlctilture; 
in  1913  the  ChUdren'a  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished; In  1920  the  predeceeaor  of  the  present 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
began  its  Important  work;  and  In  1936  the 
Social  Secxirlty  Board  was  or^nlzed. 

All  theee  agencies  were  brought  together 
In  1939  imder  the  framework  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  14  years  later  the 
Agency  was  given  Cabinet  status  when  it 
became  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

In  this  chronology  of  the  Department's 
growth,  we  can  trace  the  Nation's  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  Federal  partici- 
pation In  promoting  the  general  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  Through  periods  of 
prosperity  and  depression.  Uuough  civil 
strife  and  world  conflict,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  shared  in  the  national  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  every  citizen. 

We  are  now  In  an  era  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge which  in  many  ways  eclipaes  those  crit- 
ical periods  of  our  past. 

We  are  in  the  midst  erf  a  technological 
revolution  which  is  changing  the  pattern  of 
life  and  work  of  the  American  people. 


As  our  national  strength  and  prosperity 
have  Increased,  we  have  grown  more  and 
more  aware  of  pressing  problems  within  our 
society  which  cry  out  for  solution — problems 
of  great  magnitude  and  complexity  that  are 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  Individual  and 
his  local  and  State  governments. 

Some  of  these  problems  have  long  been 
with  us  and  require  solution  even  more  ur- 
gently today:  some  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
technological  forces  which  are  altering  our 
society:  others  have  arisen  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  higher  htiman  expectations 
of  larger  numbers  of  citizens. 

In  education,  for  example,  we  have  a  short- 
age of  facilities  and  weU-tralned  teachers 
at  the  same  time  that  we  face  Increasing 
demands  for  more  schooling  for  more  peo- 
ple. We  have  millions  of  young  people  and 
millions  of  adults  whose  lack  of  adequate 
education  prevents  them  from  enjoying  a 
full  meastu-e  of  the  Nation's  prosperity  and 
from  making  their  full  contribution  to  so- 
ciety. 

Our  aged  men  and  women,  those  in  the 
lowest  Income  group  and  most  subject  to 
illness,  have  tragically  Inadequate  Insurance 
against  the  high  cost  of  hospital  care  and 
related  health  services. 

Other  problems  In  oiu-  society  repreeent  an 
appalling  waste  of  hiunan  lives  and  himian 
potential:  Mental  illness  and  mental  re- 
tardation, dnig  addiction,  accidents,  JuvenUe 
delinquency. 

Increasingly  we  are  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  the 
proliferation  of  chemicals  tn  the  production 
and  processing  of  foods. 

In  the  following  pages  are  summarised  the 
progress  this  Department  has  made  during 
the  past  decade  in  carrying  out  Its  respon- 
sibilities for  the  well-being  ot  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  we  review  the  successes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's first  10  years,  let  us  look  forward  to 
a  seoond  decade  of  helping  to  nuUte  available 
to  aU  cltiaens  full  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  their  talents  and  abilities. 
Theee  are  o\ir  most  precious  reeourees — otir 
hope  for  the  future. 

AmTBOHT   J.    OSLKBUZZE, 

Secretary  of  Bealth.  Sdv^sation,  and 
Welfare. 

Thk  IOtb  AmnvEBSABT  or  ths  DEPAinacNT 
or  Hkalth.  EoocATXoir,  ams  WsLrABX 

(By  Wllbiir  J.  Cohen  and  Joseph  W.  Eappel) 
Creation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  AprU  11.  1963, 
culminated  more  than  30  years  of  effort  by 
citizens  who  believed  that  the  Federal 
Oovernment  needed  an  agency  of  Cabinet 
status  to  carry  out  effectively  its  constitu- 
tional responslbiUty  for  "promoting  the 
general  welfare."  Only  by  such  action  co\ild 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  Interests 
of  the  American  people  receive  their  due 
consideration  at  the  pollcymaldng  level  of 
the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  changing  concept  of  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  with  regard  to 
tbe  general  welfare  over  a  hundred -year 
period  Is  evident  when  one  contrasts  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  1963  with  the  veto 
in  1854  by  President  Pierce  of  Dorothea  Dlx's 
bill  for  a  grant  of  land  to  support  the  in- 
digent curable  and  Incurable  Insane  in  the 
United  States.  Despite  "the  deep  sympathies 
of  (his)  own  heart,"  the  President  vetoed 
this  bill  on  the  groimds  that  it  was  not 
proper  nor  constitutional  for  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  provide  "for  the  care  and 
support  of  all  those  •  •  •  who.  by  any  form 
of  calamity,  become  fit  objects  of  public 
philanthropy." 

Much  has  happened  since  that  veto  mes- 
sage was  written.  Tbe  Importance  of  the 
change  Ln  viewpoint  oonoecnlng  the  Federal 
Ooremment's  responsibility  Is  defnonstrated 
by  the  overwhelming,  bipartisan  supp(»t  In 
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tlM  Oongr«M  when  the  legislation  cresting 
the  Department  In  1953  was  enacted.  After 
passage  In  the  House  by  a  vote  of  291  to  86, 
it  was  approved  by  a  voice  vote  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Taft  on  that  occasion  said:  "I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  we  have  finally 
reached  our  objective.  We  have  sought  for 
a  long  Ume  to  give  to  the  three  agencies 
affected  representation  in  the  Cabinet,  the 
policymaking  section  of  the  Oovemment, 
Immediately  under  the  President.  These 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
tremendously  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation,  althoxigh  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment does  not  undertake  to  assxune  primary 
direction  in  the  three  fields." 

Senator  Hxticphbzt  stated  that:  "The  plan 
meets  a  longfelt  need  for  participation  by 
the  Federal  Government  In  the  services  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  I  concur  In 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft]  that  the  essential  function  of  the 
proposed  Department  would  be  the  carrying 
out  of  present  programs,  which  are.  In  the 
main.  State-aid  programs,  and  represent 
mechanisms  for  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  State  governments,  and 
local  institutions  and  governments  In  the 
field  of  health,  education,  and  welfare." 

OXMOOBAPHIC   AKD    aCONOMIC   BACKaBOTrND 

Any  account  of  the  Nation's  programs  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare  during  the 
past  10  years  can  be  properly  assessed  only 
when  viewed  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
dramatic  growth  of  our  population  and  econ- 
omy In  recent  decades.  In  the  period  for 
which  figures  are  obtainable  most  closely 
matching  the  10  years  of  the  Department's 
history,  the  population  Increased  by  an  un- 
precedented 30  million  (July  1062  to  July 
1963).  In  1963  the  total  population  had 
reached  188  million  people. 

In  1962  we  had  over  17  million  persons 
aged  66  and  over,  as  compared  with  13  mil- 
lion In  1952:  oxir  school-age  popxilatlon. 
largely  concentrated  In  the  6  to  19  age  group, 
numbered  62  million  in  1962.  as  compared 
with  37  million  in  1952.  In  the  brief  30 
months  since  the  1960  census  and  school  age 
and  younger  population  (under  age  20)  In- 
creased by  over  4  million,  while  the  adult 
working  age  population  (20-64  years)  In- 
creased by  over  2  million. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  next  decades,  a  total 
population  of  about  260  million  persons  is 
eBtimated  by  tbe  year  1980. 

Aside  from  sheer  growth,  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  our  demographic  development  In  re- 
cent decades  has  been  the  shift  from  farm 
to  city.  While  the  population  in  urban 
areas  increased  by  28  million  l>etween  1950 
and  1960  to  a  total  of  125  million,  the  rxiral 
population  actually  declined  from  64  million 
to  63  million.  We  have  become  an  urban 
society  with  problems  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  concentrated  In  urban-suburban 
areas. 

The  period  1963-63  has  been  notable  not 
only  for  its  great  Increase  of  population  but 
also  far  the  vast  growth  of  the  American 
economy.  The  groes  national  product  grew 
ftom  $365  billion  in  1953  to  $554  billion  in 
1962.  Personal  income  increased  during  this 
period,  and  per  capita  disposable  personal 
Income  rose  from  $1,582  in  1953  to  over  $2,000 
In  1963.  At  the  same  time,  there  were  rises 
In  the  cost  of  living. 

A  significant  factor  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  the  un- 
usual Increase  in  the  cost  of  medical  care. 
Whereas  the  overall  Consiimer  Price  Index 
rose  from  93.2  to  about  106  during  the  past 
decade,  the  index  for  medical  care  increased 
from  83.9  to  115.  Most  Important  of  aU, 
analysis  of  the  medical  care  index  reveals 
that  physician's  fees  were  consistent  with 
the  overall  Increase,  and  prescriptions  and 
drugs  declined  somewhat,  but  the  "hospital 
dally  service  charge"  component  rose  from 
74.8  In  1963  to  over  131  in  1963.     In  dollars. 


this  means  that  hospital  care  now  averages 
man  than  $35  a  day.  This  Is  the  moat  dra- 
matic increase  In  the  Oonsumer  Price  Index. 

Some   Migniflcant   developments   tn    health, 
education,  and  welfare.  1952-42 


Item 

1MB 

1M2 

Mental  hospital  pstienta 

Paralytic  poUomyelltU  eaaes. . . 
Boocrftal  ezpenM: 

Per  patient  day 

fi0«.000 
31,300 

$18.36 
$138.73 

80,300,000 

>3o.ooaooo 

i2, 302, 000 

$11.3 

8,0QA.00O 

$49. 3« 

13,000,000 

%6M.O0O 

63.832 

004.000 
700 

t34.W 

Per  patient  stay 

'3307.37 

Namber  of  children  under  ac* 
18 

97,400,000 

Elementary     aad     secondary 
school  enroUnKnts 

4«,  700. 000 

College  and  university  enroll- 
ment  

•4,000,000 

Edneational    eipenditares 
(billions) 

337.3 

Old-age  and   sorviTors  tnaur- 
wnc"  hen*flc1a'1«« 

18,063,000 

OA8I    payments   per   retired 
worfw  (monthly) 

$76.10 

Namber  of  aced  M  and  over.... 
Recipients  of  old-age  assistance. 
Vocational  rehabilitants 

17,300.000 

%23ft.000 

102,377 

<  IMl. 
'  1M1-S2. 
>l»62-(». 
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TOTAL    ECPKNOrrUXXS    VOB 

Aim    WXLTAU 

The  Federal  role  in  health,  education,  and 
welfare,  substantial  as  it  is,  is  but  one  seg- 
ment of  a  large  national  effort  to  which  im- 
portant contributions  are  made  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  by  private  Individuals 
and  organizations.  AU  of  these  activities 
amoiinted  to  a  total  expenditure,  public  and 
private,  on  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
of  $42  billion  in  1963:  by  1963  this  amount 
had  Increased  to  $101  billion.  During  this 
period,  the  ratio  between  private  and  public 
expenditures  remained  fairly  constant,  with 
$1  In  private  funds  expended  for  approxi- 
mately each  $2  of  public  funds. 

Of  the  $101  billion  *  estimated  expenditures 
on  health,  education,  and  welfare  In  1963: 
$34  billion  was  spent  for  health — 26  percent 
from  public  funds  and  75  percent  from  pri- 
vate funds;  $38  billion  was  spent  for  edu- 
cation— 80  percent  from  public  funds  and  20 
percent  from  private  funds;  $41  billion  was 
spent  for  social  insurance  and  welfare— M 
percent  from  public  fxinds  and  14  percent 
from  private  funds. 

The  significant  roles  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  of  our  society,  in  assiunlng  the 
financial  burden  of  these  enormous  expendi- 
tures, demonstrate  the  viability  of  a  highly 
Important  and  Indeed  unparalleled  partner- 
ship in  our  society  among  private  individuals 
and  organizations,  their  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  Federal  Government. 

SCAJOa   CBANOBS    IM    raOOBAMa 

In  1964.  Federal  payments  to  States  for 
the  needy  and  destitute  constituted  72  per- 
cent of  the  Department's  total  budget  (ex- 
cluding old-age  and  sxirvlvors  Insurance 
benefit  payments),  whereas  they  comprise 
only  61  ];>ercent  of  the  Department's  budget 
in  1963.  This  decrease  in  comparative  im- 
portance, of  programs  for  the  needy  during 
a  time  w^en  the  total  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  Increased  symbolizes  the  major 
changes  in  the  Department's  programs  dur- 
ing its  first  10  years. 

During  this  period,  the  other  programs  of 
the  Department  have  experienced  a  fivefold 


>The  adjusted  total  of  $101  blUion  elim- 
inates duplication  In  use  of  Income-main- 
tenance payments  (public  and  private)  for 
private  purchase  of  health  or  education  serv- 
ices. A  complete  tabulation  of  theee  ex- 
penditiires  will  be  presented  in  the  May  issue 
of  Indicators.  For  an  explanation  of  what 
is  included  in  these  figures  see  Ida  Maniam's 
"Social  Welfare  ExpendltuiM.  igM-Sl"  in 
the  November  1962  issue  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Bulletin. 
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expansion  from  a  level  of  $640  miuvm  tn  m*  . 
billion.  While  almost  all  of  the  DBM«a*:i 
programs  have  shared  in  this  growi^^i: 
major  developmenU  have  been  In  the  toii^ 
Ing  three  program  areas:  "u«»w- 

1.  Medical  research  programs  of  the  «. 
ttonal  Institutes  of  Health.  '" 

2.  Federal-SUte    assistance    prograais  i« 
community  and  environmental  health  mb* 
daily  in  construction  grants  for  boniujl 
and  sewage  treatment  plants. 

8.  Federal  aid  to  elementary,  seeoDdarv 
and  higher  education  under  the  oton^ 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educati^ 
Act. 

The  key  feature  ot  this  10-year  period  ia 
patently  a  change  of  emphasis  from  amellora 
tlon  to  prevention  and  development  -nj 
newly  bom  Department  of  Health.  EducatioB 
and  Welfare  took  over  functions  which  In 
large  measure  looked  back  to  problsas  cn- 
ated  by  past  emergencies  or  depreasloni  and 
other  types  of  crisis,  functions  designed  to 
help  people  adversely  affected  by  these  prob- 
lems, whereas  the  Department  of  iftfls,  wjnj, 
making  a  major  effort  to  Improve  its  amau. 
oraUve  programs,  is  stressing  aotuttau  to 
present  and  emerging  problems  and  opow 
tvmlties.  "^" 

LsaiSLArrvx  dzvklopmxmts 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  amelioratkA 
to  prevention  has  developed,  in  large  mtss- 
ure,  by  means  of  the  major  legislative  rhiMw 
in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare that  have  been  enacted  over  the  pest  lo 
years.  This  legislation  has  effected  nssriud 
Improvements  and  new  directions  In  bsttc 
statutes  governing  the  programs  of  the  D». 
partment,  and  has  also  eatabllsbed  important 
new  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  help  toiTt 
pressing  health,  educational  and  social  prob- 
lems. 

Social  Insurance  has  been  strengthened  in 
its  role  as  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
economic  insecixrity  through  legislaUve  im- 
provements that  have  broadened  the  cover- 
age and  strengthened  the  financial  bsss  el 
the  program,  raised  benefit  levels,  and  iddsd 
a  new  category  of  benefits  for  disabled  work- 
ers and  their  families.  Tbe  aupportlTe  role 
of  assistance  programs  has  been  given  new 
dimensions  by  the  Public  Welfare  Amend- 
ments  of  1963.  which  emphasize  preventln 
and  rehabilitation  services  and  the  tralnlnf 
of  competent  staff,  and  provide  the  States 
with  new  toola  for  making  welfare  program 
more  effective.  Eztenalon  and  improveaait 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  servloss  havt 
grown  out  of  the  Vocational  RehabUltstlaD 
Amendments  of  1954,  which  strengthsosd 
the  financial  base  of  rehabilitation  progrvsa 
and  Improved  resources  and  fsdllttM 
through  more  effective  use  of  available  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Public  health  legislation  during  the  pest 
decade  has  emphasized  the  preventive  ap- 
proach through  new  programs  of  Fm1«s1 
grants  for  environmental  health  control,  of 
grants  to  promote  research  toward  tbe  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  the  phyaical  and  mental 
diseases  of  man,  and  of  grants-in-aid  for  the 
construction  of  diagnostic  centers,  rehabili- 
tation facilities,  and  nursing  homes,  sad  ky 
strengthening  the  existing  regulatory  powen 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  with  respect  to 
food,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

The  role  of  education  as  an  indltpeosable 
factor  In  economic  growth  and  tbe  maHoU- 
eatlon  of  individual  potential  has  been  gllM 
statutory  recognition  in  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  which  hss  ss  its  pur- 
pose the  fullest  development  of  the  soMital 
resources  and  technical  skills  of  (the  Ha- 
tion's)  young  men  and  women. 

MAjoa  RKw  i.mrBTSTivs  vKVKLontana, 
isss-sa 

During  the  10-year  period.  Congress  snset' 
ed  more  than  130  pieces  of  health,  educatton, 
and  welfare  leglalatlon,  at  which  27 
major  new  or  amended  programs. 
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HO  brief  discussion  can  do  Justice  to  the 
Jnortant  and  many-faceted  Uws  which 
^tTbeen  enacted  by  the  Congress  during 
S!u  decade.  Even  the  list  which  foUowa. 
^^^tiin  space  llmlUtlons,  only  enumerates 
the  most  important. 

Uttsd  first  are  enactment*  which  Inltt- 
.tad  fundamenUl  changes;  in  a  second 
Lnip  are  those  changes  In  or  additions  to 
^j^jng  programs  which  are  of  only  slightly 
lees  importance. 

Baaic  legislation 
environmental 

Xir  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1955:  Pro- 
tides  for  studies.  Investigations,  and  dlssem- 
iQStlon  of  informstion  and  for  grants  and 
ggatnetB  for  reeearch.  training,  and  demon- 
itration  proJecU  tn  the  field  of  air  pollution 
control;  date  enacted.  July  14,  1986;  PubUc 
UW  84-159. 

f^enX  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Afflsodments  of  1966:  Provide  for  comprehen- 
iivt  programs  for  water  pollution  control: 
interstate  cooperation;  research,  investlga- 
uon.  and  training;  grants  for  water  pollution 
control  programs;  grants  for  construction  of 
trestmsnt  works;  enforcement  meastirea 
aninst  poUutlon  of  Interstate  water,  etc. 
Supplants  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1948  (Public  Law  845,  80th  Congress); 
dsts  enacted.  July  9. 1966;  Public  Law  84-660. 

FMeral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961 :  Broaden  and  strength- 
en the  Federal  Oovemment's  pollution  abate- 
ment powers  In  this  field,  provide  for  a 
greatly  stepped  up  program  of  grants  for 
vMts  trestment  works,  authorize  Increased 
federal  support  of  State  and  Interstate  pollu- 
tion control  programs,  provide  for  an  Inten- 
flfled  program  of  reeearch  Into  more  effec- 
tive methods  of  pollution  control,  and  estab- 
lltb  the  principle  of  water  quality  control  as 
a  criterion  in  planning  and  btxlldlng  Fed- 
eral reservoirs:  date  enacted.  July  20.  1961; 
Public  Law  87-88. 

Manpower  and  FadUUes 

Health  AmeiMlmenta  Act  of  1966:  Assists  in 
Increasing  tbe  ntimber  of  adequately  trained 
proftaslonal  and  practicia  nurses  and  pto- 
(eealonal  public  health  personnel,  and  In  the 
development  of  Improved  methods  at  care 
tod  treatment  In  tbe  field  of  mtntal  health; 
date  enacted,  August  2,  1966;  Public  Law 
•^-$71. 

Medical  Faculties  Sxirvey  and  Construction 
Act  of  1964:  Amends  the  hospital  siu-vey  and 
construotlon  provisions  ot  the  PubUe  Health 
Ssrvioe  Act  (title  VT)  to  provide  grants  for 
surveying  the  need  for,  and  for  constructing, 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers,  hospitals 
for  the  chronically  ill  and  impaired,  rehabill- 
tstlon  faclliUes.  and  nursing  homes;  date 
enacted.  July  12,  1954;  PubUc  Law  83-482. 

Health  Research  Facilities  Act  of  1966 
(adds  Utls  vn  to  Public  Health  Service 
Act):  Authorizes  grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  faculties;  data  enacted.  July 
30,  1966;  PubUc  Law  84-«35. 
Food  and  Drug 

PssUeld*  Amendment  of  1964:  Amends 
redsral  pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
reipsct  to  reslduee  of  pesticide  chemicals  In 
or  on  raw  agricultural  commodities;  date 
enacted.  July  22.  1954:  Public  Law  83-618. 

I^>od  Additives  AsMndment  of  1958: 
Amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
mstle  Act  to  prohibit  ths  use  In  food  of 
■•Wltives  which  have  not  been  adeqxiately 
tested  to  establUh  their  safety:  data  enacted. 
September  6.  1968;  Public  Law  86-939. 

Kefauver-HarrU  amendments  ("Drug 
AmendmenU  of  1962")  to  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  Broaden  factory 
"iipection  authority  with  respect  to  pre- 
scription drugs;  require  sdequate  safety  and 
quaUty  controle  In  drug  manufacture;  re- 
quire new  drugs  to  be  cleared  for  efficacy 
(■*  weU  as  safety)  before  they  are  marketed, 
pwmlt   summary    suspension    of    new-drug 


clearance  If  there  Is  an  imminent  haaard  to 
public  health,  and  otherwise  ImpiovB  new- 
drug  regulation;  require  batch -by-batch  ear- 
tlfication  of  aU  antibiotics  for  treatment  ot 
humans;  require  preacrlptton  drug  adver- 
tisements to  be  more  Informative;  authorize 
standardization  of  nonproprietary  drag 
names;  require  registration  of  drug  manu- 
facturers; date  enated,  October  10.  1962; 
Public  Law  87-781. 

Sducation 

Cooperative  Research  (in  Education)  Act 
of  1964:  Authorizes  contracts  or  JoinUy 
financed  cooperative  arrangements  with 
univeraiUes  and  colleges  and  State  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research. 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
education;  date  enacted,  July  26,  1964; 
Public  Law  83-631. 

Library  Services  Act:  Authorizes  granta  to 
States  to  promote  the  further  extension  of 
public  library  services  to  rural  areas  without 
such  senrlces,  or  with  Inadequate  services; 
date  enacted,  Jime  19,  1956;  Public  Law 
84-597. 

National  Defense  Bducation  Act  of  1968: 
Provides,  among  other  things,  for  college  and 
university  rtudent  loans;  grants  and  loans 
for  Btrengrthenlng  elementary  and  secondary 
school  Instruction  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  languagee;  fellowships 
for  graduate  study;  payments  for  programs  of 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  in  second- 
ary schools;  university  centers  for  study  in 
rare  modem  languages  and  Institutes  for 
teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages;  grants 
and  contracts  for  research  and  experimenta- 
tion In  the  use  of  radio,  television,  motion 
picttires,  and  related  communications  media 
for  educational  purposes ;  granta  for  area 
vocational  education  programs;  and  grants 
to  Improve  ststistlcal  services  of  State  edu- 
cational agencies;  date  enacted.  September 
2, 1968:  Public  Law  86-864. 

Welfare  and  Income  Maintenance 
Social  Insurance  and  protection 

Social  Seomlty  Amendment  of  1964: 
Amend  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  extend  coverage 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program,  increase  the  benefiU,  preeerve  the 
insurance  rtghta  of  disabled  Indivkluali,  and 
increase  the  amount  of  earnings  permitted 
vrlthout  loss  of  benefits;  date  enacted.  Sep- 
tember 1.  1064:  Public  Law  88-701. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966:  Pro- 
vide disability  Instirance  benefits  for  certain 
disabled  individuals  who  have  attained  age 
60,  reduce  to  62  the  age  on  the  basis  of  which 
benefits  are  payable  to  certain  women,  pro- 
vide for  child's  insurance  benefits  for  chil- 
dren who  are  disabled  before  reaching  age 
18,  and  further  extend  coverage;  date  en- 
acted, August  1.  1956:  Public  Law  84-886. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1960:  Ex- 
tend and  improve  coverage  under  OASDI  and 
remove  hardships  and  Inequitlea.  Improve 
the  financing  of  the  tnist  funds,  and  provide 
disability  benefits  to  additional  individuals 
under  such  system,  provide  grants  to  States 
for  medical  care  for  aged  individuals  of  low 
income,  amend  the  public  assistance  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  welfare  provisions;  date  en- 
acted, September  13,  1960.  PubUc  Law  8^-778. ' 
Public  Assistance 

Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962:  As- 
sist the  Statee  In  providing  more  rehahUl- 
tation  services  in  order  to  get  individuals 
off  the  wwlf are  rolls  and  in  developing  better 
trained  staffs  to  render  thess  services;  in 
increasing  payments  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled;  In  Improving  the  ald-to- 
dependent-chlldren  program,  to  provide  for 
protective  payments,  payments  on  the  basis 
of  the  unemployment  of  the  parent,  com- 
munity woi^  and  training  programs,  and 
payments  to  chUdren  removed  by  court  or- 
der to  foster  home  care,  etc.  Also  provide 
for  substantial   Increaaes  in  the  authoriza- 


tions for  chUd  welfare  senrloes:  date  enacted. 
July  25, 1962;  Public  Law  8T-M8. 

VocatiOQal  BtfutbUltatlon 
Vocational  RehablUtatlon  Amendments  of 
1964:  Amend  the  Vocational  BahaMlitatton 
Act  to  promote  and  assist  in  the  eKtension 
and  improvement  of  vocational  rehabUltation 
aervices,  provide  for  more  effective  use  ot 
available  Federal  funds,  and  otherwise  im- 
prove the  provisions  of  that  act;  date  en- 
acted. August  3,  1964:  Public  Law  83-666. 

Leffialation  effecting  major  program  changes 
Health 

Indian  Health  Servloes  Act:  TTanafers  the 
administration  of  health  aervices  for  Indians 
and  the  operation  of  Indian  hospitals  to  the 
Public  Health  Service;  date  enacted,  August 
5,  1964;  PubUc  Law  8S-668. 

Authorizes  the  transfer  of  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital to  Howard  University  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  modem  teaching 
hospital  for  Howard's  program  of  medical 
teaching,  reeearch,  and  service  to  the  com- 
munity; date  enacted,  September  31,  1961; 
Public  Law  87-262. 

Food  and  drug 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling 
Act:  Regulates  labeling  of  nazardous  sub- 
stanoee  in  household -size  containers  which 
nuiy  cause  substantial  personal  injtiry  or 
substantial  illness.  Replaces  the  Federal 
Caustic  Poison  Act,  except  with  respect  to 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  which  remain 
subject  to  the  latter  act;  date  enacted,  July 
la,  1060;  Public  Law  86-613. 

Color  Additive  Amendments  of  1960: 
Amend  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  authorize  tbe  use  of  suitable  color 
additives  in  or  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cos- 
metics. In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribing the  conditions  (Including  maximum 
tcderances)  under  which  such  additives  may 
be  safely  used;  date  enacted,  July  12.  1960; 
Public  Law  8&-618. 

Training  and  retraining 

Area  Redevelopment  Act:  Provides  for 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  industrial 
projects,  public  faclUtles,  urban  renewal.  aiMi 
occupational  retraining  in  designated  areas 
of  chronic  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. The  Secretsry  ot  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  responsible  for  providing  as- 
sistance for  occupational  retraining  of  per- 
sons referred  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  through  contracts  with  State  voca- 
tional education  agmcles  or  with  educa- 
tional institutions;  date  enacted.  May  1, 
1961;  Public  Law  87-27. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  determine  the  skill  requirements  of  the 
economy,  encourage  the  development  of 
programs.  Including  on-the-job  training,  to 
equip  the  Nation's  workers  vrlth  the  new 
and  Improved  skills  that  are  required;  makes 
Secretary  of  Health,  Sducation,  and  Wel- 
fare responsible  for  entering  Into  agreements 
with  St^ates  to  provide  occupational  training 
to  tuiemployed  or  underemployed  persons 
referred  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
etc.;  date  enacted,  March  15,  1962;  Public 
Law  87-415. 

Welfare  and  Income  Maintenance 
Social  insiirance  and  protection 

Servicemen's  and  Veterans'  Survivor  Bene- 
fits Act  (Includes  Public  Health  Service 
officers;  also  amends  title  n  of  the  Social 
Seciu^ty  Act) :  Extends  coverage  xuider  the 
OASDI  program  to  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  on  a  contributory  basis; 
date  enacted,  August  1.  1950;  PubUc  Law 
84-881. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1068:  In- 
crease benefits  under  OASDI.  improve  ac- 
tuarial stattu  of  the  trust  funds,  and  amend 
the  pubUc  assistance  and  maternal  and 
child  health  and  welfare  provisions  of  the 
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Soelal  fiactirlty  Act;  date  enacted,  Augiist  28, 
1968;  PubUc  Law  80-840. 

Public  aasUtanoe 
Public  Welfare  Amendznenta  of  1961: 
Amend  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
autbcrlae  Federal  financial  participation  In 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  anemployed 
parents;  alao  Includes  Federal  payments  for 
foster  home  care  of  dependent  children.  1- 
year  extension  of  appropriation  authorlaa- 
tlon  for  training  grants  for  public  welfare 
personnel,  and  increases  maximum  medical 
care  expenditures  (In  behalf  of  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients)  with  respect  to  which 
there  wlU  be  Federal  participation;  date  en- 
acted. May  8.  1961;  PubUc  Law  87-31. 

JuvenUe  delinquency 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1981:  Provides  for  Federal 
assistance  for  projects  which  wUl  demon- 
strate or  develop  techniques  and  practices 
leading  to  a  solution  of  the  NaUon's  Juvenile 
delinquency  control  problems;  date  enacted. 
September  22.  1961;  PubUc  Law  87-274. 

i.warm.ATvnt  BmnLorttmim,  isei-«a 
In  both  1961  and  1962  President  Kennedy 
sent  to  the  Congress  special  messages  on  edu- 
cation and  health.  In  addition  the  President 
transmitted  special  messages  in  1962  on  pub- 
lic welfare  and  consumer  protection — these 
were  subjects  of  Presidential  messages  for 
the  first  time.  During  the  past  2  years.  Con- 
gress enacted  and  President  Kennedy  ap- 
proved 26  significant  legislative  Improve- 
ments in  health,  education,  and  walfare. 
These  enactments  brought  about  needed  im- 
provements and  changes  In  the  basic  pro- 
grama  of  the  Department.  In  addition.  Im- 
portant new  programs  of  Federal  assistance 
to  States  and  local  governments  were  ini- 
tiated which  will  be  of  great  significance  in 
the  solution  of  health  and  social  problems. 

LegialatUm  enacted.  IHISZ 
Health 

Drug  Amendments  of  1962,  Public  Law 
87-781. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1961.  Public  Law  87-88. 

National  Institutes  of  ChUd  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  of  General  liledi- 
cal  Sciences,  Public  Law  87-838. 

Community  Health  Services  and  Facilities 

Act  of  1961.  PubUc  Law  87-395. 

Transfer  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  to  How- 
ard University.  PubUc  Law  87-262. 

Health  clinics  for  domestic  migratory 
farm  workers.  Public  Law  87-892. 

Air  PoUution  Control  Act,  PubUc  Law  87- 
761. 

Vaccination  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  PubUc 
Law  87-808. 

Education  and  Training 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  PubUc  Law  87-416. 

Practical  Nurse  Training  Extension  Act 
of  1961.  PubUc  Law  87-22. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act — Vocational  re- 
training, Public  Law  87-27. 

T^ttining  of  teachers  of  the  de<if,  PubUc 
Law  87-276. 

Captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  Public  Law 
87-716. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
PubUc  Law  87-394. 

Extension  of  NDEA  and  Impacted  area 
program,  PubUc  Law  87-344. 

Repeal  of  disclaimer  affidavit  In  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  Public  Law  87-836. 

Educational  television,  PubUc  Law  87-447. 

Surplus  property  for  schools  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  mentally  retarded, 
educational  radio-TV,  and  public  libraries; 
PubUc  Law  87-786. 

Welfare  and  Income  Maintenance 
PubUc    Assistance    Amendments    of    1961 
(aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents) .  Public  Law  87-«l. 


PubUc  Welfare  Amendments  <tf  1962.  PubUe 
Law  87-84S. 

Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  Public  Law 
87-668. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1961.  Pub- 
Uc Law  87-64. 

Assistance  to  n.S.  citizens  returned  from 
abroad,  PubUc  Law  87-64. 

JuvenUe  Delinquency  and  Touth  Offenses 
Control  Act  of  1961,  Public  Law  274. 

Migration  and  Refxigee  Assistance  Act 
(Cuban  refugee  program),  PubUc  Law  87- 
610. 

AUen  orphan  legislation,  PubUe  Law  87- 
301. 

FSOXSAI.     BTTDCrr    AND     DKPASTMZNTAI. 
APPKOPSIATIONS 

Dxiring  the  period  under  review.  Federal 
budget  expenditures  Increased  from  $74  bU- 
Uon  in  1963  to  $94  bllUon  in  1963.  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare's appropriations  rose  from  $2  bilUon  to 
$6  bilUon.  The  gross  national  product  in- 
creased from  $366  billion  In  1963  to  over  $660 
bUlion  In  1963.  The  Department's  appropri- 
ations amounted  to  .06  percent  In  1963  and 
.09  percent  in  1963 — stUl  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product. 

A  consistent  aspect  of  the  Department's 
expenditures  has  been  that  90  percent  of  lU 
funds  are  aUocated  In  the  form  of  grants  to 
States,  local  communities,  and  institutions. 
Despite  the  Increase  in  these  programs.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
grants  have  actually  declined  as  a  percent- 
age of  total  grants  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Whereas  the  Department's  grants 
amoxinted  to  63  percent  of  total  Federal 
granu  in  1963,  they  had  declined  to  41  per- 
cent in  1963.  This  change  Is  accounted  for 
by  Increased  Federal  expenditures  for  high- 
ways and  airport  construction,  housing  and 
urbfui  redevelopment,  preservation  of  na- 
tional resovu'ces,  and  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture. 

A  comparison  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  fiscal  yesir  1964  (lU 
first  fuU  year)  and  In  fiscal  year  1968  reveals 
important  changes  In  emphasis.  As  noted 
above,  appropriations  moved  up  from  almost 
$2  bUlion  In  1964  to  over  $6  bilUon  in  1963. 
Grants  to  the  States  for  public  Mslstance 
increased  substantially  in  this  period,  re- 
flecting such  factors  as  the  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent 
chUdren  and  frequent  congressional  enact- 
ment of  amendments  increasing  the  Federal 
share  of  welfare  payments  and  adding  new 
categories  of  recipients.  These  Federal  pay- 
ments to  States  for  the  needy  and  destitute 
account  for  the  great  bxilk  of  appropriations 
to  the  Department,  an  amount  which  Is  gov- 
erned by  the  magnitude  of  State  action  and 
state  expenditures  on  these  programs. 

INTKAMtnUU.    OPSBATlOm 

In  contrast  with  the  grant  programs  of 
the  Department,  the  direct  (Intramural)  ac- 
tivities have  averaged  about  10  percent  of  the 
Department's  funds.  The  largest  single  ac- 
tivity In  this  category  in  recent  years  U 
direct  research,  mostly  health  research  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Another  large 
amount,  almost  one-quarter  of  intramxiral 
funds,  finances  patient  care  activities 
through  the  Indian  health  program,  the  Pub- 
Uc Health  Service  hospital  system;  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  for  the  mentally  ill.  and 
Freedmen's  Hospital.  Among  other  intra- 
mural activities,  significant  s\ims  are  used 
tor  regulatory  programs  such  as  that  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  for  clvU  de- 
fense actlvltlee,  and  for  special  foreign  ctir- 
rency  research  programs. 

Administration  of  the  large  grant  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  took  about  six- 
tentha  of  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  of  the 
Department,  eacludlng  trust  tunda. 
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As  Co:.gress  has  added  new  responslhlM«w 
the  staff  of  the  Department  has^^^^ 
about  37.000  m  1964  to  approxlmateirs?12 
in  1963.  Of  this  total.  46  percentwJ?^ 
gaged  in  administering  the  old-age  sur«i«^ 
and  dlsablUty  programs  (the  cSt  rtwSt 
U  not  borne  from  general  revenue  fmSr 
22  percent  for  paUent  care  progratta^' 
19  percent  for  direct  research  and  uSbS^ 
assUtance  to  the  States.  -"vumcn 

The  largest  part  of  the  stafflnc  in-,,^ 
between  1964  and  1963  Is  sccountod  i^h! 
the  social  security  (OASDI)  program,  a^ 
nual  benefit  paymenu  under  this  omn*^ 
wUl  reach  $15  bUllon  In  1963.  A  oorSS^ 
the  OASI  growth  is  attrlbuUble  tothsn/ 
Uonal  Increase  In  workload  dertvln*  twm 
populaUon  growth,  and  part  to  the  fireoiiS 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  n^ 
social  seciu-ity  coverage  to  more  moSS 
creating  the  dlsabUlty  benefit  prografud 
modifying  and  Uberallxing  the  •Tta^jM  i^^ 
flu.  A  testimonial  to  the  efficient  operattoB 
of  this  program  has  been  the  remarkaUv 
small   proportion   of  contribution   ituw^h, 

2^   percent— represented  by  admlnlstiaths 
costs. 

Apart  from  the  farflung  organisation  at 
the  Social  Security  AdmlnistraUon.  the  not 
largest  single  group  of  employees  In  th«  D». 
partment  are  those  engaged  in  the  dlrwt 
care  of  patients  In  the  Public  Health  Strvks 
hospitals,  which  provide  care  for  merebsBt 
seamen.  American  Indians,  and  other  VM- 
eral  beneficiaries,  and  In  St.  Kllzabetha  sad 
Freedmen's  Hospitals  in  the  District  of  Cb- 
lumbla.  The  expansion  of  staff  in  thwi 
programs  U  related  to  the  expansion  of  oor- 
erage  and  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  this  care. 

A  third  large  block  of  employees  art  tbon 
carrying  out  direct  medical  reeearch  and  tb* 
administration  of  research  grant  prcgrsmi 
on  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  campw 
at  Bethesda.  The  Increase  of  about  7^0 
employees  over  the  period  Is  prUnarUy  • 
measure  of  the  extraordinary  — "pKnti 
placed  by  the  Congress  on  this  field  ol  ts- 
deavor  In  the  past  10  years. 

Increases  of  lesser  magnitude,  but  sttll 
very  significant,  have  been  experienced  la 
most  other  departmental  programs,  partle* 
ularly  those  concerned  with  research  sad 
technical  assistance  to  States  and  local  eom- 
munltles  In  the  fields  of  community  sod 
environmental  health,  and  the  oonsioMr 
protection  programs  of  the  Food  and  Dn| 
Administration. 

TOWAaO     THX     FUTUaa 

At  the  close  of  the  Department  of  Hsalth, 
EducaUon,  and  Welfare's  first  decade  oertaln 
signposts  pointing  to  the  actlriUes  of  the 
Department  during  the  following  decade  had 
become  visible.  The  change  of  emphaito 
from  amelioration  to  prevention  and  devsl- 
opment  was  fortified  by  Increased  wnphirti 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  upon  pR>> 
gram  Interests  which  are  found  In  mois 
than  one  agency  of  the  Department,  as  s 
result  of  the  reUted  responslblUUes  of  ttas 
agencies.  Major  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  strengthened  programs  in  ths  field  of 
aging.  JuvenUe  delinquency,  mental  rstsr- 
datlon,  consumer  protection,  manpower  de- 
velopment and  training,  and  educatloosl 
television.  In  recent  years  the  Intematlaaal 
responslblltles  of  the  Department  had  si* 
panded  considerably  along  with  an  Incrsss- 
Ing  realization  around  the  world  that  soctal 
reforms  are  major  factors  in  national  growth 
and  stability. 

At  the  very  end  ot  its  first  10  yean  ths 
Department  undertook  Its  most  Unportaat 
organizational  change  by  creating  a  new 
Welfare  Administration,  separaUng  the  CbQ- 
dzen's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  FamQy 
Services  from  the  Soelal  Seeuxl^  Admlnli- 
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tiatlon  in  order  to  give  added  prominence 
to  thsss  major  programs. 

Pioposals  for  Federal  action  to  further 
^Mft*  the  Nation's  health,  education,  and 
g^mr*  bave  been  made  by  President  Ken- 
gfdy  this  year  In  five  special  messages  deal- 
]j^  with  education,  health,  mental  health 
tad  mental  retardaUon,  youth,  and  aging. 
X^  last  three  topics  were  the  subjects  of  a 
gp$a»i  PrssldenUsl  message  for  the  first  time 
la  history.  These  messages  Indicate  the 
ftfU  in  which  Improvements  In  existing 
pitjgraffis  are  desirable  and  necessary. 

the  departmental  developments  during 
ths  past  10  years,  as  described  above,  have 
added  s  considerable  number  of  new  respon- 
ribUltlss  to  the  programs  of  each  agency 
of  the  Department. 

A  brief  account  of  each  agency's  develop- 
BMOU  during  the  decade  Is  presented.  A 
llnal  page  reviews  developments  In  the  three 
idncstlonal  InstltuUons  (Oallaudet  College 
Howard  University,  and  the  American  Print- 
tog  Houss  for  the  Blind)  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Department. 

THl  FCSUC    RKALTH    SEBVICX,    1SS3-S3 

Over  ths  past  decade  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  broadened  its  support  of  research 
ttudles.  training  of  research  personnel,  and 
eoMtnictlon  of  research  faculties  by  private, 
nosproflt  Institutions.  The  scope  of  re- 
Msrch  conducted  has  undergone  slmUar  ex- 
psBslon:  a  600-bed  clinical  center  was 
opensd  St  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
la  1B5S;  the  seventh  Institute  in  'the  NIH 
oooiplex— the  Institute  of  AUergy  and  In- 
(eetlouf  Diseases — was  established  in  1957- 
lad  In  1963  Congress  approved  the  creaUon 
of  tofUtutes  of  General  Medical  Sciences  and 
at  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

BIfhUgbU  of  research   by   PHS  scientists 
ud  irantees    Include    advances    in    cancer 
chaaotherapy  and   In   open   heart  surgery 
drrslopment  of  vaccines  against   Influenza 
ud  npper  respiratory   Infections,   Improved 
drnp  for  arthrltlcs  and  mental  patients  and 
tbe  parUal  "cracking"  of  the  genetic  i»de 
finphsals  has  been  placed  on  training  grants 
rfOowtfilps.   and    tralneeshlps   to   help    in-' 
ostse  the  Nation's  supply  of  doctors,  nurses 
ukd  other   epeclallzed    medical    and    health 
penonnel.     Over  $1   bUllon   has  been  spent 
saoe  IMS  under  the  Hill-Burton  programfor 
tbe    construction     of     hospitals,     nursiuK 
bomee.  and  other  health  facilities 

A  major  national  effort  against  envlron- 
mentsl  health  hazards  has  gained  mo- 
mentum, resulting  In  the  establishment  of  a 
nraber  of  new  Public  Health  Service  dlvl- 
-^  ,^,  V?''**  laboratories.  Legislation 
Saw  1963  has  provided  authority  for  ex- 
panded programs  to  study  and  control  air 
lad  water  pollution.  In  1988  responslbUlty 
to  the  coUectlon,  coUaUon.  and  dlssemlna- 
wn  Of  daU  on  environmental  radioactivity 
^^^SS**^  ***  ***•  Service  by  the  Secretary 
*  DHIW.  Radiological  health  actlvlUw 
.ZL?!!^'"***  following  the  resumption  of 
«toaphertc  nuclear  testing  in  1961.  Con- 
™a^  progress  has  been  nuuie  in  combat- 
inf  occupation  health  hazards  and  general 
•J^on    problems.    Including    food-borne 
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Medlars  to  improve  the  capMUty  to  store,  re- 
meve  and  disseminate  information.  Major 
f^Ha  componenu  engaged  in  measuring  the 
•^  ,^^  ^•^^^  '^^  ^'^  brought  toother 
?tatl!?cs        *    N»"°^'    Center    for    Health 
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TJjcrtUcal  need  for  comprehensive  health 
™ie  led  to  passage  of  the  Community 
^K  .^r"**"  ^^'^  Faculties  Act  of  1961 
^authorizes  PH8  grants  for  community 
wxues  and  demonetraUons  to  develop  new 
•  improved  out-of-hospltal  services,  par- 
"f^ly  for  the  aged  and  chronically  Ul. 
■^  health  standards  of  American  Indians 
•«^Alsskan  naUves  have  been  steadily  Un- 
P»wd  through  a  broad  program  of  preven- 
-Tn.^wf^"''*  medical  services  since  re- 
J^bUlty  for  health  care  was  transferred 
^  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  1966. 

AHstlonal  Ubrary  of  Medicine  was  estab- 
"««  to  1986;  work  began  in  1961  on  an 
""^mtkie  dau  processUig  system  known  as 


ST.    B.IBABXTRS   BOSPrTAL.    ISSS-SS 

wSLrA!f*T?*  ^  October  1962  of  Dr. 
s>^7^  Overholser.  long  Superintendent  of 
St.  Elizabeths,  provided  an  occasion  for  as- 
sessing the  many  changes  that  have  taken 
place  at  the  hospital: 

Patient  movement:  There  was  a  reversal 
Of  the  long-term  climb  in  the  number  of 
patients  In  the  hospital  but  turnover  and 
general  paUent  activity  increased.  From 
a  peak  of  7,278  patients  in  June  1956,  the 
average  patient  census  declined  at  an  ac- 
celerating rate  to  6,771  Ui  June  1962  The 
number  of  patients  on  vUlt  or  leave  statuses 
rose  from  about  260  to  over  1,100.  Admis- 
sions Increased  by  41  percent  from  1.438   10 

H«!fI!,J*f'  *°  ^•^*  ^  *»«a:  dlschai^ 
doubled  from  814  to  1.649.  Voluntary  ad- 
missions Increased  2 '^  times. 

ChMiges  In  staff  and  facilities:  The  staff 
grew  from  2.600  employees  to  3.700.  and  the 
number  of  physicians  Increased  from  43 
a?„  ,^.^'  ■^**  shortages  are  still  acute. 
Since  1966  several  new  buildings  have  been 
opened  deluding  one  for  the  admission  and 
treatment  of  patients  under  age  64.  an  Inter- 
raith  chapel,  a  maximum  security  buUdlng 
and  a  physical  rehablliutlon  buUding' 
Older  buUdlngs.  equipment,  and  furnishing 
are  being  refurbished,  and  approprUtlons 
have  been  made  for  a  psychlatrlc-rehabUlta- 
tlon  center. 

Changes  In  treatment  methods  and  pro- 
grams:   The  use  of  tranquUlzlng  drugs  was 
shown      to      bo      effective;       psychosurgery 
(lobotomy)   was  discontinued.    Racial  inte- 
gration was  achieved  without  noUble  inci- 
dent.   The  development  of  the  "therapeutic 
community  was  begun;  studies  of  the  inter- 
relationships of  staff,  personnel  and  patients 
and  partial  self-government  by  patients  was 
initiated.     A  successful  reemployment  pro- 
gram   for    rehabUlUted    paUents    was    de- 
veloped.    PubllcaUon   of   the   report  of   the 
Joint  Commission  on  Mental  Health  stressed 
new  concepts  of  patient  care,  and  a  vigorous 
attempt  was  made,  with  increasing  success, 
to  send  patients  out  to  nonmedical  faculties. 
Development  of  national  significance  •  The 
Durham  decision  of  1954  Initiated  construc- 
tive changes  in  attitudes  toward  criminal 
responslbUlty  of  the  mentally  lU.   The  hos- 
pital centennial  was  observed   In   1956  with 
a       2-day       scientific       program       featuring 
papers  read  by  U.S.  and  foreign  psychlatrisU 
and  subeequenUy  published  In  book  form. 
The   Clinical   Neuropharmacology   Research 
Center  (1957) ,  and  the  Behavioral  and  Clini- 
cal  Studies   Center    (1961)    were   established 
in  collaboration  with  the  National  Institute 
of  MenUl  Health.    A  1960  statute  made  cer- 
tain U.S.  nationals  who  become  mentally 
ill    whUe   abroad   eligible    for   admission    to 
the    hospital.      In    1962    an    effort    toward 
educating     the     general     public     regarding 
mental  Ulness  was  made  In  a  series  of  26  6- 
mlnute    transcribed    broadcasts,    heard    in 
every  State  over  some  460  radio  stations. 

TKK    rOOD    AW)    DBtro    ADMimBTaA-nON,     19S3-sa 

For  the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnistraUon, 
the  past  decade  has  been  one  of  steadUy 
increasing  responsibility  and  corresponding- 
ly rapid  growth.  Scientific  progress,  new 
legislation,  and  a  new  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  consiuner  protection  con- 
tributed to  the  evolving  pattern. 

Much  of  the  change  was  stimulated  by 
new  product  development  In  the  regxUated 
industries.  Mlraculoxis  new  chemicals  for 
agriculture,  strange  new  additives  for  proc- 
essed foods,  llfeeavlng  but  potentially  dan- 
gerous new  drugs,  and  useful  but  hazardous 
household  chemical  aids  demanded  stronger 


«>ntrols  to  keep  public  benefits  and  pubUc 
risks  In  balance.  »'«""v 

Marking  a  new  trend  in  consumer  protec- 
tion, the  principle  of  prenaarketlng  safety 
clearance  by  the  Government,  pioneered  for 
new  drugs  and  color  additives  in  1938  was 
extended  to  pesticides  in  1964  and  to  addi- 
tives for  processed  foods  in  1968,  and  was 

i^^^t"^"^*^^*"®**  '™"  olo'  additives  in 
1960  In  each  case  safety  controU  were 
provided  to  limit  the  amounts  of  new  chem- 
icals allowed  in  consumer  products  These 
controls  aim  for  prevention  of  harm  rather 
than  after-the-fact  punishment  or  correc- 
tion of  violations.  The  burden  of  proof  of 
safety  is  on  the  manufacturer. 
,rJ^^  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act  of 
1960  contains  labeling  requirements  aimed 
at  protecting  children  and  others  from  acci- 
dental Injury  from  the  many  hazardous 
chemicals  In  use  and  storage  in  every  house- 
hold. 

,„J?®  Kefauver-Harrls  Drug  Amendments  of 
1962  represent  another  milestone  in  con- 
sumer protection  legislation.  This  new  Uw 
extends  the  premarketing  clearance  principle 
to  require  that  new  drugs  be  proved  both 
safe  and  effective  before  they  are  marketed 
and  provides  other  new  controls  to  assure  the 
Integrity  of  drugs.  »"«.  wio 

-To  keep  pace  with  sclenUfic  and  legis- 
lative developments,  FDA  has  increased  Its 
sclentmc  staff  and  broadened  Its  scientific 
competence  to  assure  proper  evaluation  of 
the  safety  of  products  for  their  Intended  use 
Through  application  of  the  most  modem 
methods  and  equipment.  FDA  has  become 
one  of  the  worlds  leadUig  laboratory  Institu- 
tions in  the  analysis  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
evaluating  the  safety  of  additives. 

The  mid-1960s  had  foimd  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  at  a  low  point  in  Its 
ability  to  discharge  Its  responalblUtles  De- 
spite rapidly  multiplying  problems  In  con- 
sumer protection,  there  were  fewer  en- 
forcement personnel  in  1966  than  In  1941 
Actions  against  frauds  and  cheats  had  to  be 
stopped  in  order  to  carry  out  programs  di- 
rectly related  to  the  public  health. 

A  Citizens  Advisory  Cc«imlttee  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  In  1955  to  study  FDA's  re- 
sponsibilities and  resources  pointed  up  the 
need  for  additions  to  staff,  better  facilities 
and  better  equipment.  The  Committee  re- 
port managed  to  communicate  FDA's  needs 
and  marked  a  turning  point  that  presaged 
an  era  of  growth  and  development.  Appro- 
priations increased  from  $5.6  miUlon  in  1963 
to  $28  3  million  in  1963;  budgeted  positions 
rose  from  829  in  1965  to  3,012  In  1963  A 
new  headquarters  building  in  Washington 
Is  nearing  completion,  and  new  and  Un- 
proved laboratories  have  been  provided  for 
11  of  the  18  district  offices. 


THX  omcx  or  kdxtcation,  isss— es 
Since  becoming  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  April 
11.   1953   (Public  Law  83-13).  the  Office  of 
Education  has  passed  through  the  most  sig- 
nificant period  in  its  96-year  history  as  the 
primary    education    agency    of    the    Federal 
Government.     The  original  mandate  of  the 
Office  for  gathering  statistics  and  facts  has 
been  strengthened  by  legislative  enactments,  fc. 
The    Office    Identifies    needs,    evaluates    re-* 
sources,    and   provides    professional    and    fi- 
nancial  assistance    to   strengthen   areas    of 
education  where  there  Is  an  urgent  national 
Interest. 

Financial  aid  for  research,  experimenta- 
tion, and  demonstration  to  extend  basic 
knowledge  in  education  was  made  possible 
through  leglslaUon  in  1954  (PubUc  Law  83- 
631).  The  cooperative  research  program  en- 
ables projects  to  be  supported  in  such  fields 
as:  retention  of  students,  special  abUltles, 
mental  retardation,  staffing  of  schools  and 
colleges,  school  and  college  organization  and 
administration,  instructional  subjects  of 
special  concern,  such  as  mathematics,  sci- 
ences, and  modern  foreign  langiiages,'  and 
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Hm  t—chlng  of  Kngltah.  The  OlBo*  dlnsml- 
nates  Information  and  seeks  ways  to  trans- 
late Ixrto  tbeory  and  ultimately  into  practice 
In  edvcatton  the  findings  of  the  research 
ocxnpleted. 

Other  slgnlfleant  i»x>grams  that  have  been 
added  by  new  legislation  during  the  past  10 


fundamental  questions  In  the  area  of  human 
rssouices  and  social  welfare.  Kstramxiral 
reeearch  programs  were  Initiated  to  acquire 
needed  knowledge  about  causes  and  preren- 
tton  of  dependency.  Improremeni  ot  child 
welfare  and  reduction  of  delinquency. 


roar  such  projects  are  \mderwav  <*  •- 
ranced  planning  stages  In  CahftJn,.  ^• 
gon.  Vermont,  and  New  Jerser-  i^t  *^ 
are  expected  within  the  year  ^\^* 
elerauon  in  status  from  Office  to^I!?** 
tratkm.  coincident  with  creation  rtlJfS^ 


maama  uj  new  wgisiauon  ounng  tne  past  lo         Federal  credit  unions  more  than  doubled  fare  Admlnlstratkm    underll^M  ^  "^^  *"•• 

years  Include:   A  gnmt-ln-ald  program  to     their  membership  and   tripled   their   assets  tance     ol     rehablUtatlon     of     SL^?^*- 

to  enhance  their  worth  as  a  valuable  adjunct  through  cooperative  effort 

to  the  social  security  programs.    From  1958  raoKaAixT 

on.  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  was 

supported  entirely  from  fees  for  chartering 

and   supervising  local   credit  unions.  uallaudet  College,  the  only  ooUsn  ik»  , 


An>zo 


KOUCATIOMAI. 

iB&»-sa 


ResponsiblUty  for  the  Department's  social  **•**. j^  "^*  world,  was  founded  in  ige*^ 

security    programs    was    reallned     effecUve  P'ovMo  a  Uberal  higher  edussttaa  teaJ!* 

January  28.  1963.     The  Social  Security  Ad-  P«*»»  »»«>  »•«»  special  faellltl«  to  s^ 

mlnlstraUon  was  made  responsible  for  the  P«n«**«  '^_'*^*^  i°*  °^  hearing,    n^n^" 


programs   of   the   Bureau   of  Old    Age   and     ^^"ege'"  mo«t  »lgnlflcant  deretopttMir^SI; 


»     and  the  Children's  Biireau.  the  work  of  the     "••■•^  wiroUment  which  now  "•imhwm  Z 


States  in  extending  public  library 
services  to  rural  areas  was  provided  by  the 
Library  Services  Act  of  1966  (PubUc  Law 
M-607.  as  amended).  The  most  significant 
financial  asslstanoe  for  education  which  was 
added  during  the  10-year  period  was  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  85-804,  as  amended).  It  au- 
thorised more  than  gl  billion  in  Federal  aid 

from  elementary   through   graduate  schotd     _    ^  ^ __ 

with  student  loans  being  the  largest  single  Survivors  Insurance,  the  Bureau  of  tarings  P**'  *°  7^*n  has  been  accredltataoa'b*  ^ 
item  to  the  program.  Federal  assistance  for  and  Appeals,  and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  **^ddle  States  AssocUtlon  o*  OoU«ms  ^ 
the  retraining  of  unemployed  or  underem-  Credit  Union;  and  a  Welfare  Administration  Secondary  Schools.  The  oomplattoaeCI ■«■ 
ployed  persons  has  been  provided  by  the  Area  was  organized  with  responsibility  for  the  buildings  during  the  past  dseads  teie^ 
Bedewlc^mient  Act  of  1961  (Public  Law  87-     programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services     *^***   Oallaudet    to    aooommodats  n  ^ 

41B).    A  10-year  program  of  81   million  a  -    -      -  '* '* — '  ' 

year  in  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  to  State  educational  agencies  to  en- 
courage expansion  of  education  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  mentally  retarded  was  authorized 
toy  the  Bdueatlon  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 
Aot  of  1958  (PubUc  Law  86-936,  as 
amended).  Orants  to  educational  Institu- 
tions that  are  training  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
and  for  scholarships,  are  provided  by  the 
T^«lnlng  Teachers  for  the  Deaf  Act  of  1961 
(Public  Law  87-276) . 

The  Office  has  continued  during  the  past 
decade  to  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  na- 
tional statistics  on  education  at  all  levels. 

TSS  SOCIAL  SCUUaiTI   AOICOfUTXATIOir,   i9ss-es 

The  social  seciirity  programs  were  sig- 
nificantly Improved  and  expanded  during  the 
decade  since  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare. 
Disability  beneflu  were  added  to  the  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  and  the 
coverage  of  the  system  was  extended  to  al- 
most the  entire  working  population.  Ilieie 
were  two  general  increases  to  benefit 
amounts,  an  additional  increase  to  the  mini- 
mum payable,  and  an  upward  adjxistment 
for  aged  widows.  Other  liberalizations  to 
the  law  included  lowering  the  retirement  age 
from  66  to  63.  ralstog  the  amount  that  a 
worker  can  earn  without  losing  benefits,  and 
omitting  up  to  6  years  of  lowest  eamtogs 
to  ealciilattog  benefits.  The  number  of 
beneficiaries  more  than  tripled  durtng  the 
decade. 

The  Fsderal  financial  share  to  the  public 
asslstanoe  programs  was  tocreased  over  the 
20-year  period,  and  provision  was  made  for 
pr(q>ortlonately  more  help  to  those  States 
where  need  Is  greatest  and  tocome  and  finan- 
cial ability  least.  States  were  encouraged 
to  extend  and  improve  the  medical  care 
available  to  public  assistance  recipienU.  and 
a  special  program  was  started  for  elderly 
persons  who  are  medically  todlgent. 

Increasingly  over  the  decade,  the  public 
assistance  programs  assumed  the  role  orlg- 
inaUy  Intended  for  them,  l.e.,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  basic  social  Insurance  pro- 
gram. With  social  Insurance  providing  more 
and  more  effectively  for  iwinimiiTn  economic 
security,  an  tocreaslng  proportion  of  those 
on  public  assistance  rolls  were  families  with 
multiple  problems  and  disadvantages.  Pro- 
visions for  social  services  by  trained  public 
welfare  staff  to  such  families  and  potentially 
dependent  families  were  made  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Sectnlty  Act. 

Child  welfare  services  were  also  expanded 
to  better  serve  the  current  needs  of  the 
Nation:  In  this  program  and  the  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro- 
grams, tocreased  Federal  financial  support 
and  leadership  served  to  stimulate  State 
and  local  action. 

Zntramvral  research  to  social  security  was 
expanded,  moving  toward  tbe  cxploratlcB  of 


special    staffs    on    agtog    and    Juvenile    de- 
linquency, and  the  Cuban  refugee  program. 

TRB    VOCATIONAL    XXBABILrrATIOir    ABHMmTlA- 
TION,  I9S3-eS 

Major  progress  has  been  made  to  rehabili- 
tation of  handicapped  persons  to  productive 
and  satlsfytog  life.  A  new  charter  of  opera- 
tions ptused  to  1954  (Public  Law  83-566)  pro- 
vided for  expansion  of  the  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  through  four  major 
devices: 

1.  Adoption  of  a  new  grant-to-aid  system 
to  tocrease  Federal  and  State  funds  for  ex- 
panding services  to  disabled  pecH>le.  Beha- 
bllitatlons  roee  from  55  JOO  to  1964  to  102.400 
in  1963.  Funds  tocreased  from  $36  million 
(138  mlUlon  Federal  and  113  million  SUte) 
to  1964  to  $173.4  mUUon  for  1963  ($100.4  mU- 
Uon  Federal.  $73  million  State) . 

3.  Authorisation  of  major  programs  of  re- 
search and  training:  About  600  reeearch  and 
demonstration  projects  have  been  approved 
to  many  areas,  tocludlng  mental  retardation, 
mental  iltoess,  bltodness,  speech  and  hear- 
ing problems.  Research  funds  of  $46.3  mil- 
lion have  been  committed.  Teaching  and 
training  grants  totaling  $47  million  have  en- 
abled about  6.000  students  to  obtato  trato- 
ing  to  short-supply  professional  fields. 

3.  Temporary  authority  and  support  of  to- 
centlve  grants  to  expand  services  and  facili- 
ties broxight  establishment  or  Improvement 
of  113  facilities  and  workshops  at  a  cost  of 
$2.7  million  to  Federal  and  matchtog  funds. 

4.  A  oonttoulng  program  of  tocentlve  ex- 
tension and  Improvement  grants,  combined 
with  regular  support  grants,  have  resulted  to 
establishment  or  improvement  of  380  facili- 
ties and  workshops  at  a  cost  of  $14.4  million 
to  Federal  and  State  funds. 

In  1964,  the  Congress  also  authorized 
Federal  money  for  constructing  cooununlty 
rehabilitation  facilities  under  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program.  This  has  resulted  to  234  facili- 
ties of  various  types  from  $48  million  r-t 
Federal  funds  imd  $103  millloa  of  local 
money. 

In  the  same  year  the  Social  Security  Act 
was  amended  to  protect  the  retirement  rights 
of  disabled  workers  \inder  OASI.  and  subse- 
quent amendments  made  cash  benefits  pay- 
able to  disabled  w<x'kers.  first  over  age  50, 
and  then  for  such  workers  and  dependents 
regardless  of  age.  In  these  amendments 
OcHigreas  broiight  the  concept  of  vocational 
rehabilltaUon  toto  totegral  relaUonshlp  with 
disability  protection  and  expressed  a  prefer- 
ence for  State  vocational  rehabilltaUon  agen- 
cies to  make  disability  determtoatlons  of 
persons  applying  for  disability  benefiu, 
simultaneously  affording  them  an  opportu- 
nity for  vocaUonal  rehabilitation  services. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion is  cncouragtog  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation agencies  to  conduct  with  public  as- 
sistance agencies  cooperative  dononstrations 
of  rehabilitation  of  public  welfare  clients. 


and  tocludes  students  frocn  an 
world.  A  milestone  to  the  educattoaof  th! 
deaf  has  been  achieved  with  the  lutatkSm!^ 
deaf  students  toto  the  gradtiate  pwwlm^ta 
tratolng  teachers  of  the  deaf.  GallMdet  cw 
lege  Is  one  of  the  40  coUeges  partldps^ 
to  the  program  for  training  Miirhsni  oTuZ 
deaf  under  Public  Law  87-376. 

The  moet  significant  events  whldk  haw 
occurred  at  Howard  University  to  the  past  la 
years  toclude  the  establishment  of  promas 
leading  toward  the  doctor  of  philosoi^  ^ 
gree.  begun  to  1966  to  the  departms&t  of 
chemistry  and  expanded  to  the  point  vbwv 
Ph.  D.  degrees  are  now  offered  to  aevsn  flsl^ 
of  study:  the  construction  of  nine  new  build- 
ings, which  have  enabled  the  uniTsnttr  to 
keep  its  physical  plant  abreast  of  academic 
expansions:  the  totroductlon  of  an  «^««^«— ^|)| 
program  to  African  studies;  the  »ltc«*m  o( 
Dr.  James  Madison  Nabrlt,  Jr..  as  pntUmt 
ot  Howard  University  to  July  1060.  In  addi- 
tion, durtog  the  past  10  years  foreign  stadtnt 
enrollment  has  grown  to  the  point  whan 
Howard  University  now  has  the  largsst  pir- 
centage  of  foreign  students  of  sny  Aaaricaa 
university — approximately  16  percent  <tf  tbs 
total  student  body.  Since  1063  i««H^ti 
honor  societies  have  been  added  In  aaay 
areas  of  study,  tocludlng  the  most  rtaowxMd, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  XL 

The  American  Prtotlng  House  for  tb* 
Blind,  which  is  ths  largest  publishing  hooH 
and  manufacturer  of  special  devioss  fcr  tbs 
aid  of  the  bUnd  In  the  world.  Is  the  ottdal 
channel  through  which  the  U.S.  Oormn- 
ment  serves  the  States  and  the  bUad  chil- 
dren to  them.  Allotments  of  credit  are  0M4t 
to  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  to  ths  8tsU 
departments  of  education  against  which  thsy 
send  to  orders  for  materials  manofactined 
at  the  American  Prtotlng  House  for  Um 
BItod  based  upon  the  number  of  ^iMm 
registered  with  this  establishment  by  sash 
State.  This  act  has  been  amended  ssfwal 
times,  most  recently  In  1061  by  Public  Uw 
87-304.  and  Is  reviewed  periodically  to  deter- 
mine the  adequacy  of  Its  provisions  In  light 
of  changing  developments  In  the  field.  Tfet 
growing  magnitude  and  complexity  of  Ite 
tinmet  needs  to  this  area  have  been  easit 
for  tocreaslng  concern.  Public  Law  87-SB4 
removes  the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriation and  the  provision  for  reprtaenta- 
tlon  of  State  educational  agencies  on  tb* 
board  of  trustees  of  the  American  PrintlBf 
House  for  the  Bltod. 

In  1870  about  2.300  puplU  were  being  tdu- 
cated  In  our  schools  for  the  blind  and  ths 
Federal  appropriation  to  the  Prtotlng  Bouse 
that  year  amounted  to  $10,000.  to  1063  • 
total  of  6.146  pupils  were  served  und«  • 
Federal  quota  of  $135,000.  In  1062.  15^ 
pupils  were  served  imder  a  Federal  quota  ot 
$639,000.  An  additional  $41,000  were  pro- 
vided that  year  so  that  the  Prtotlng  Boos* 
eould  render  advisory  ssrvloss  to  the  Statta 


196S 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
port.  Is  there  further  morning  bual- 
0^?  If  not,  momlnff  business  Is 
dosed.        ___^^_^__ 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

ICr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  I, 
(Calendar  No.  89.  the  Youth  Employment 

biU. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
jcsomed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(a  1)  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance 
the  conservation,  development,  and 
management  of  natural  resources  and 
recreational  areas;  and  to  authorize  lo- 
cal area  youth  employment  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  at- 
taches on  both  sides  be  instructed  to 
notify  all  Senators  that  this  may  be  a 
Mve  quorum. 

The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  that  will  be 
done. 

The  absence  of  a  quorum  has  been 
suggested;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
nXL 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

rolL  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ttk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
QtntL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  However,  the  sug- 
lettlaD  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum  will 
be  renewed. 
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radar  scope.  Boon  the  destroyer's  underwa- 
ter listening  gear  picked  up  the  teUtale 
•ounds  of  a  crashdivtog  submartoe. 

^or  84  hours  the  Cecil  and  Navy  patrol 
planes  bearing  sophisticated  detection  appa- 
ratus gave  chase.  At  last  ths  sub  surfaced 
for  air  and  recharging  of  its  batteries;  it 
hoisted  a  smaU  Russian  flag.  The  pursuers 
moved  to.  took  aim  and  snapped  its  picture. 
Such  scenes,  enacted  several  times  diu-tog 
the  crisis  period,  carry  double  meaning:  They 
underscore  both  the  growing  Soviet  undersea 
threat  to  UJ3.  security  and  this  country's  to- 
creaslng ability  to  combat  it. 

Since  the  autumn  crisis,  the  Russians  have 
been  improving  Cuban  harbors  and  building 
a   new  fishing  port  at  Banes  in  northeast 
Cuba;  all  might  some  day  accommodate  So- 
viet subs.     In  Indonesia.  Egypt,  and  Yemen, 
the   Russians   are    adding   to   port   facilities 
that  might  serve  the  same  purpose.    Moscow 
U  said  to  be  expanding  by  half  a  dosen  each 
year  its  fleet  of  fast,  long-endurance,  nuclear- 
powered    boaU;    about   20  of   Russia's   more 
than  400  subs  are  believed  to  be  nuclear  Jobs 
And    the    SovleU    are    working    on    long- 
reaching  sub-launched  missiles  comparable 
to  the  UJ8.  Polaris. 

PaOBLXM    or    DETECnoif 


SUB  HUNTING— UNITED  STATES 
PUSHES  RESEARCH  FOR  BETTER 
DETECTION  OF  UNDERSEA  BOATS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  as 
this  country  piles  biUioDa  upon  billions 
into  the  long-range  missile  field,  we  are 
perhaps  prone  to  forget  one  of  the  chief 
"MMces  to  our  national  security,  the 
treat  and  constantly  improving  Soviet 
long-range  submarine  fleet. 

In  this  connecUon  I  ask  unanimous 
eooient  that  one  of  the  moet  thought- 
Provoking  arUcleg  on  this  subject  I  have 
■•en,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
*wraal  of  this  morning.  enUtled  "Sub 
Hunting."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
niCOIO. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  arUcle 
*M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcom>, 
u  follows: 

(PWm  the  Wall  street  Journal.  Apr.  10.  1063) 

»w  HTmrnto— Uhttsd   Srans   PnsKcs  R«. 

T*^  ros  B«m«  OcTKnoH  or  Umdbssxa 

»*r»— Thskat  or  iNcasaanra  Sovm  Flkr- 

^^  Sruss  Tftam:  Uomm  Knxn  Ciaft  oh 

<By  William  B—ctm) 
JJ[*«ni»OTOH.— One   dark    night   last   fall 
«™n    oc    the   VJB.   destroyer   Cecil,   on 
»o«ade   duty   durtog    the   Cuban   mt«-ii^ 
«™».  spotted  an  unidentified  object  on  their 


U.S.  strategisU.  vividly  aware  of  this  dan- 
ger, are  movtog  ahead  on  the  major  remain- 
ing frontier  of  antisubmarine  warfare:  The 
need  for  long-range,  accurate,  surefire  detec- 
tion. "The  problem  is  uot  killing  an  enemy 
submartoe  once  we've  located  It."  emphasizes 
one  Navy  official,  "but  findtog  and  identify- 
ing it." 

Hush-hush  reeearch  is  being  pushed  into 
Bome  rather  exotic  possibilities.  One  proj- 
ect Involves  employment  of  infrared  heat- 
sensing  equipment  to  ptopoint  the  warm- 
water  wake  of  moving  submarines,  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  powered.  Another 
seeks  to  use  magnetic  readings  to  betray  the 
entry  of  enemy  vessels  into  vlui  areas  of 
the  earth's  oceans.  Either  system  might  op- 
erate from  hlghfiylng  planee  or  globe - 
circltog  satellites. 

Under  study,  too,  U  the  Screamer,  a  mag- 
netic radio  device  which  might  be  sown  to 
narrow  channeU  and  would  lock  onto  the 
hulls  of  passing  subs  to  broadcast  a  con- 
ttouous  stream  of  information  on  its  loca- 
tion. Still  another  bet:  The  Sniffer,  a  sen- 
sitive airborne  electronic  instrximent  which 
could  detect  the  presence  of  air  whose  atoms 
have  been  rearranged  by  the  exhaust  of  sub 
engines.  A  variant  of  the  Sniffer  might  seek 
out  the  trail  of  radioactive  sea  water  behtod 
nuclear  subs. 

Researchers  to  a  niunber  of  laboratories 
are  steaming  ahead  simultaneously  on  this 
urgent  development  mission.  Some  major 
university  research  faculties  are  tovolved. 
Among  the  bigger  corporate  partlcipanta  are 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co."s  Bell 
lAboratorles,  Oeneral  Electric  Ck).,  Hughes 
Aircraft  Co..  Weettoghouse  Electric  Corp.. 
Raytheon  Co..  liagnavox  Co.,  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp..  and  Bendiz  Corp. 

aABAB    AND    80NAB 

Ne-v  and  better  snooping  devices,  when 
they  come  along.  wiU  Join  a  corps  of  ayes 
and  ears  already  on  duty.  Besides  radar 
antlsubmarlners  count  heavily  on  sonar 
equipment,  often  dangled  deep  to  the  water 
by  ships  or  aircraft,  that  picks  up  sotmd 
waves  from  movtog  subs.  The  range  of  both 
radar  and  sonar  has  been  greatly  tocreased 
in  recent  years,  but  still  is  limited.  Already 
developed,  too.  are  underwater  microphones 
caUed  hydrophones  and  other  devices  which 
may  be  planted  on  the  bottom  of  narrow 
channels  to  record  the  passage  of  enemv 
subs.  ' 

In  all,  the  Kennedy  administration  has 
eaked  Congrees  for  about  $462  million  for 
antUubmarlne  reeearch  and  development  to 
the  fiscal  year  starting  July  1.  a  Jmnp  of 
almost  60  percent  from  the  current  year  and 
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nearly  double  the  past  year's  sum;  Congress 
ie  expected  to  heartUy  approve.  Much  of 
the  new  total,  itls  tmderstood.  Is  earmarked 

for  detection  reeearch. 

But  the  planners  are  naturally  looking  be- 
yond detection  alone.  To  cloee  in  and  help 
identify  a  suspect  sub  ah-eady  located  the 
Navy  is  experimenting  with  such  speedy  craft 
as  air-cushion  vehicles  that  glide  Just  above 
the  water's  surface  and  hydrofoU  vessels  that 
ride  on  pontoons;  whUe  slower  than  planes, 
either  kind  would  have  more  endurance  than 
aircraft  and  lots  more  speed  than  submarines 
The  Boeing  Co.  Is  developing  a  Jet-powered 
hydrofoil  craft  designed  to  hit  118  mUes  an 
hour,  more  than  three  times  the  top  known 
speed  of  any  exictlng  sub. 

And  the  administration  Is  seeking  over  $1 
billion,  or  nearly  half  of  its  entire  1063-64 
shipbuilding  request,  to  build  new  vessels 
and  convert  old  ones  for  both  sub  hunting 
and  kill  tog.  Among  the  new  ships  reqxiested: 
6  specially  designed  nuclear-powered  atl 
tack  submarines  (besides  the  18  due  to  be  on 
duty  by  mld-1963)  and  10  smaU,  fast  destroy- 
er escorts.  In  addition,  the  Navy  proposes  to 
convert  19  destroyers  and  6  guided  missUe 
ships  prlmarUy  for  antisubmarine  work. 

SUBSOC,    ASHOC.    DASH 

Prom  the  attack  submarines,  thought  to 
be  the  most  effective  single  antisub  weapon 
nuclear-tipped  Subroc  rockets  may  be 
launched  against  far  distant  enemy  subs;  a 
similar  Asroc  rocket  may  be  launched  from 
surface  ships.  In  either  case,  the  warhead 
detaches  from  the  rocket  as  it  enters  the 
water  and  homes  to  on  iu  target  with  elec- 
tronic or  other  guidance. 

Prom  the  converted  destroyers  or  other 
surface  ships,  remote-controlled  Dash  heli- 
copter drones  can  be  dlspatehed  as  far  as  15 
miles  to  Are  a  pair  of  either  high-explosive 
or  nuclear-homing  torpedoes  against  enemy 
submarines  without  any  need  for  their  moth- 
er ships  to  come  wlthto  view  of  the  targets. 
Plans  call  for  eqxUpptog  6  ships  with  0 
Dash  drones  each  by  this  sununer;  80  vessels 
may  be  so  armed  by  mld-1064. 

It's  no  happenstance  that  nuclear  weapons 
figure  heavily  in  these  plans.  With  their 
wide  range  of  kill,  they're  considered  par- 
ticularly effective  against  nuclear -propelled 
submarines,  which  can  travel  faster  and 
deeper  than  conventional  dlesel -electric 
subs.  And  it's  thought  no  mere  ootoci- 
dence  that  Rear  Adm.  John  Shaffer,  a  nuclear 
weapons  specialist,  was  named  to  direct  the 
Navy's  antisubmartoe  warfare  division  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Although  any  decision  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  must  be  made  by  the 
President,  some  Navy  men  feel  there  would 
be  less  reluctance  to  use  them  undetseas  to 
a  limited  war  than  to  iise  similar-jrield  weap- 
ons on  land.  Their  reasoning:  The  effect  of 
imderwater  nuclear  explosions  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  target  and  a  few  fish — whereas 
weapons  detonated  on  land  might  tofilct  all 
sorts  of  untotended  damage  on  clvUian 
populations. 

xjr  raoM  "MAxrrn.T78" 

The  current  antisubmartoe  buildup  is  al- 
ready carrying  the  Nation's  undersea  de- 
fenses far  beyond  their  strength  of  just  a 
decade  ago.  It  was  as  recently  as  1954  that 
the  Nautilus,  the  first  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack submarine,  was  launched.  And  the 
buildup  is  destined  to  conttoue  for  at  least 
several  years  to  come.  By  1067,  according 
to  plans  already  okayed  by  Congress,  the 
Nation  will  have  a  fieet  totaling  48  attack 
submartoes;  that  vrould  be  7  more  than 
the  number  of  Polaris  missUe-flring  subs 
due  by  the  same  date. 

The  weapons  already  available  are  breed- 
ing high  confidence  to  UjS.  abmty  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  imdersea  threat.  During 
last  fall's  Cuba  crisis,  U.S.  sailors  made  more 
than  20  sonar  and  radar  contacts  with  Rus- 
sian submarines,  and  6  of  the  boats  were 
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wtlon,  Kavy  aoisn  contend.  eTory  ratamarln* 
datoetod  ooukl  have  been  quickly  daatioyd. 

Bom*  military  anAlysts.  In  faot,  az*  ooa- 
Tlnoad  that  tlia  Buaalana  actually  Intanded 
then  to  InataU  a  fleet  of  mlaaUe-anned  «ah- 
marlnea  In  Cuba,  and  were  foUed  by  XJB. 
flrmii— 

Vp  to  now.  Pantagon  oOelale  report.  Soviet 
mba  atlU  havent  used  Cuban  porta.  Tba 
oonaansua  la  that  the  Ruaalana  wont  reaUy 
try  to  aetalblah  a  Cuban  eub  bcue  any  tlma 
■oon.  But  the  United  Statea  U  keeping  oloae 
watch  on  Cuban  ports  and  Soviet  sub  move* 
mente  to  Instire  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
ha|>pens  without  our  knowledge. 

MED  CUBS  TO  ■OTPT,  ntPOWMIA 


VJS.  strategists  are  concerned,  anyway, 
over  BusBls's  appfu«nt  determination  to 
obtain  strategleally  situated  warm-water 
bases  elsewhere  for  potential  submarine  use. 
As  a  possible  inelude  to  establishment  of 
bases.  Xgypt  already  has  been  presented  with 
at  least  9  Soviet  submarines;  Indonesia 
has  received  20.  Russian  sailors  are  known 
to  be  manning  subs  operating  out  of  the 
Indonesian  port  of  Sxuabaja — Just  to  train 
Sukarno's  sutatnartners.  It's  claimed.  Not 
only  are  rubles  being  spent  to  Improve  port 
faculties  In  both  theee  countries,  but  more 
than  til  million  in  Soviet  money  has  gone 
into  building  up  the  port  of  Hodelda  In 
Yemen.  AU  three  nations  sit  astride  or  be- 
side oitleaUy  Important  sea  passagee;  Indo- 
nesia on  the  route  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Pacific,  Kgypt  on  the  Mediterranean- 
Bed  Sea  route  and  Yemen  between  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Soviet  technological  advance,  too,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  sober  UjS.  contemplation.  The  R\im- 
•lana,  whose  more  than  400  submarines  out- 
niimber  this  country's  total  underwater  force 
about  4  to  1,  are  laboring  hard  to  catch  up 
In  the  two  areas  of  major  U^S.  advantage: 
Nuclear  propulsion  and  long-reaching  sub- 
launched  missiles. 

It  wont  be  too  long,  the  Navy  told  a  oon- 
greaslonal  committee  recently,  before  the 
niunber  of  Riuslan  nuclear  subs  "will  ap- 
proximate the  entire  UjS.  attack  submarine 
force  leveL"  And  though  early  Soviet  sub- 
marliae  missiles  had  a  range  of  only  350 
miles  (far  short  of  the  XJB.  Polaris.  1,300  to 
1300  miles)  and  had  to  be  launched  from 
the  surface,  there  are  '"^l^atlons  that  they've 
stretched  their  missile  reach  quite  a  bit  and 
may  have  solved  the  problem  of  subcnerged 
launchlngs  At  any  rate.  Russia's  Navy  chief. 
Admiral  OorshkoT.  has  '•Jftitn^  as  much. 


BISHOP  IVAN  T.TgTi!   HOLT 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  approach  the  Easter  season,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  spirit- 
ual leader  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

This  leader  Is  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  retired 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  In  Mis- 
souri, who  has  been  characterized  as  a 
"20th  century  saint,  whose  life  has  been 
a  beacon  to  thousands  of  Missourlans. 
through  war  and  peace,  through  ctiange 
and  upheaval,  through  depression  and 
recovery." 

Although  we  claim  Bishop  Holt  as  a 
Missouri  eitisen,  he  is  also  a  true  ciUzen 
of  the  world,  having  served  as  a  leader 
of  the  world  ecumenical  movonent  for 
many  decades. 

I  would  share  with  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent tribute  to  thia  man  of  wisdom  and 
good  woiics;  and  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Missouri's  Man  of  God."  by  Jack  StAple- 
ton.  Jr^  £rom  the  Dunklin  DaOy  Demo- 
crat, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcou. 


llMre  bdnc  no  otojeetton.  tlie  arUele 
oidered  to  b«  printed  In  tlie  Raoon. 
as  foUows: 

ICxsaoTTai's  SaavAjrr  or  Ooo 

Who  woQld  qualify  as  BCssoarl's  moat  dis- 
tinguished eltlaen? 

The  question  is  a  dUBeult  one:  actually  It 
is  a  subjective  one,  since  each  Missounan 
would  have  his  own  idea  as  to  the  man  or 
woman  who  qualifies  as  the  State's  outstand- 
ing Uvlng  resident. 

Vor  some  persons,  former  President  Harry 
S.  lYuman  is  unquestionably  the  State's 
most  distinguished  cltiaen.  For  during  his 
lifetime,  the  man  from  Independence  htm 
altered  the  lives  of  millions  in  the  world:  It 
was  this  Mlasourlan  who  ushered  in  the 
world's  nuclear  age. 

UntU  his  death.  Dr.  Arthur  HoUy  Cctnp- 
ton,  a  Nobel  Prlae  winner  and  ofttlmea 
called  the  father  of  the  atomic  bomb,  may 
have  been  considered  by  some  as  Missouri's 
outstanding  and  most  distinguished  citizen. 
There  are  perhapa  other  nomineee  from 
other  Missourlans.  in  the  fields  of  Industry, 
literature,  politics,  biisiness.  the  professions! 
Even  though  the  risk  may  be  great,  we'd 
like  to  submit  our  nominee  for  this  title, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  those  who  have 
not  met  him.  those  who  have  not  thrilled  to 
his  words  may  actually  be  vmaware  of  his 
magnetism,  his  Intellect  and  his  achieve- 
ments. 

Our  nominee  Is  not  an  honorary  colonel 
and  as  far  as  we  know  has  never  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  poet  by  any  Idssouri  chief 
executive;  our  nominee  Is  not  a  Missouri 
Squire,  an  organiiaUon  established  by  former 
Gov.  James  T.  Blair,  Jr.,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
State's  outstanding  cltisens;  our  nominee  is 
not  even  listed  in  "Who's-  Who  In  Missouri." 
Can  he  be  distinguished  then?  Anyone 
who  asks  the  question  should  realise  that 
such  things  as  colonels,  sqtilres,  listings  In 
"Who's  Who"  are  tranalent  honors  which 
generally  arent  worth  the  paper  they're 
embossed  on. 

What  makes  a  man  distinguished  then? 
Perhaps  it  Is  that  quality  of  a  man  which 
is  embossed  not  on  bonded  parchment  but 
In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  all  who  know 
him.  Perhaps  It  U  that  quality  which  en- 
dears for  a  lifetime  a  man  to  aU  who  hear 
him.  to  all  who  come  In  contact  with  him, 
to  all  who  sit  at  his  feet  to  listen  to  his 
words. 

If  these  are  the  qualities  of  a  distin- 
guished man,  then  our  nominee  must  be 
Ivan  Lee  Holt,  a  retired  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  In  Mlssoiu-l,  a  aoth  century 
saint  whose  life  has  been  a  beacon  to  thou- 
sands of  Mlssoiirlans  through  war  and  peace, 
through  change  and  upheaval,  through  de- 
pression and  recovery. 

This  man.  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  who  was  In  Ken- 
nett  this  past  week,  has  been  counted  as 
one  of  the  world's  great  chtirch  leaders  for 
decades.  His  service  and  tenure  with  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  has  earned  for 
him  the  respect  and  the  love  of  millions 
of  Christians  throughout  the  wcn-ld;  his  name 
is  know&  as  weU  in  the  FIJI  Islands  as  in 
Montgomery  County,  Mo. 

Bishop  Holt  was  to  have  been  the  first 
American  to  serve  as  president  of  tha  World 
Council  of  Churches:  but  politics  entered 
Into  the  selection  and  the  honor  went  to 
another  man.  Despite  this,  he  has  served 
on  the  executive  conmilttee  of  the  World 
Coimcil  since  it  was  organised.  He  Is  a  past 
president  of  the  World  Cotmcii  of  Methodist 
Churches,  and  has  been  one  of  a  handful 
of  leaders  of  his  own  church.  Although  he 
would  deny  this.  Bishop  Holt  Is  perhaps  the 
No.  1  leader  of  the  world  ecumenical  move- 
ment: moat  certainly  he  has  served  as  the 
guiding  light  of  this  int»>rrt««M««iw»i#.nal 
movement  for  decades.  His  belief  in  a  world- 
wide ecwnenlcal  movement  is  abiding;  he 
predicta  ita  eventual  fulfillment. 
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Thasa  are  the  honors  Ivan  Im  n«u.  ^ 
received  during  his  long  years  in  5j*j!^ 
Istry.     As  impreaalve  as  they  ar«  ^S-T^ 
not  the  only  quaUtles  which  have  ^JZSjf!* 
the  respect  of  thousands  of  MlseourtanT^ 

The  important  quaUtlee  go  dew^' ♦v 
this:  they  go  to  a  man's  aoS-  toS^J^ 
a  part  of  hla  Intellectual  and  phyrt^^S^ 

Ivan  Lee  Holt  has  lived  so  cIomN  *^  «. 
that  his  parsonauty  has  becanuTlmba^  2S 
the  quaUUes  of  mercy,  tendemesa  sm  ^ 
passion  so  rare  In  other,  more  "dlstlnrSsS- 
cltlzens.  His  entire  life,  even  after  hJif^M^ 
ment  as  active  bishop  In  19M.  ha.  hJ-T^ 
voted  to  other»-a  letter  to  a  d«!L2!: 
friend,  a  book  to  a  family  dlstiauSS^ 

physloal  mneas,  a  note  at ^I^, ,  ^ 

a  stroggUng  minister,  be  he  MethoSbsT^^ 

tlst.  or  Presbyterian.  ^** 

If  Ivan  Lee  Holt  is  a  Mlssourlaa  hs  is  ai^ 

a  southeast  Mlssourlan.     He  spent  i  \^ 

as    pastor    of    Cape    Girardeau's   Cent«^ 

Methodist  Church  at  a  time  when  the  LJ^ 

River  drainage  district  was  being  crga^Mi 

One  of  lUa  favorite  stories  oaoeems  hk^ 

foru  to  close  as  many  of  cape's  sakxwTl 

possible— and    in    4    years    he    hMpsd   iT 

duce   the   number  from  38  to  ig.  ^tat  hi 

Uughlngly  tells  of  the  efforts  of  one  osm 

cltlxen  to  assist  him  In  his  efforts  to  d^ 

saloons;    It  seems  the  cltlsen  was  provl«S 

him  with  sufflclent  Information  about  eertste 

bars    to    get    them    closed.     Kach    tim^  ^^ 

citizen  suggested  a  saloon  needed  ckalw.  ^ 

would  provide  Preacher  Holt  with  suSsat 

evidence  to  get  the  bar's  doers  doasd.    Attm 

phenomenal   success   at   saloon  closing    ths 

yoving    minister    found    his    informaat  «m 

merely  acting  as  an  agent  for  a  Caps  Obir- 

deau  brewery,  which  waa  anzlo\is  to  diM 

those  saloons  not  selling  cape-brewed  bs« 

Bishop  Holt  doesnt  drive;    h«  travels  br 

train,  bus.  or  mlnlster-chauffeured  autca»> 

bile  wherever  he  goes.    Imat  week  be  wm  In 

Dunklin  Countr.  last  month  he  was  La  nor- 

Ida;    the  month  before  that  on  the  Tanns 

Island,  m  the  Coral  Sea  near  Australia,  wtun 

he   was    welcomed    by   the   Queen   of  Tanas 

and  given  full  state  honors.    Last  year  be  at. 

tended  the  World  Council  of  Church  asst- 

Ing  in  New  Delhi,  flew  from  thara  to  Itoly, 

to  Spain,  and  back  to  the  United  SUtea   He 

has  crossed  the  Atlantic  &S  times,  the  Pacific 

10  times,  circled  the  globe  so  many  times  be 

forgets  whether  It's  8  or  6.     In  between,  he 

will  Journey  to  Kennett.  to  Kansas  City,  to 

Montgomery  Cbunty,  bringing  with  Mm  Um 

greatness  of  the  religion  which  Is  such  a  part 

of  his  lifs.     Ws  onoe  took  Bishop  Holt  to 

catch  a  late  train  In  northwest  Missoorl,  and 

he  was  so  loaded  down  with  country  ham. 

beaten   biscuit   and   pound   cake   which  my 

grandmother  had  thrust  upon  him  that  he 

reeembled  a  redcap  far  more  than  any  esi- 

ployee  at  the  train  station.    Tet  desplU  the 

boxes,  the  luggage  and  hU  InevlUbie  book 

under  his  arm,  he  was  sUll  obviously  a  grsat 

bishop. 

Bishop  Holt  knows  more  Missourlans  than 
any  one  I  have  ever  known,  and  that  In- 
cludes the  late  Forrest  Smith  whose  remsrk- 
able  memory  of  faces,  names  and  famlhei 
astounded  a  State.  The  retired  bishop  can 
dte  the  name  of  a  minister  who  served  In 
Kennett  60  years  ago,  tell  where  he  U  Uvlag 
now,  cite  the  number  of  his  children  still 
living,  and  teU  of  his  complete  pastoral 
career. 

Not  long  ago.  Bishop  Holt  found  himself 
In  Orlando,  Fla.  He  didnt  recall  knowing 
anyone  in  Orlando,  but  he  did  remcmbw 
that  a  former  church  secretary  of  his  SO  yean 
before  liad  two  alsters  wtio  both  married 
doctors  and  settled  in  Oiiando.  Scanntag 
the  yellow  pages,  he  ran  across  a  checkmark 
near  an  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  q>eelallat 
there,  and  he  remembered  one  of  the  slstsn 
had  married  suob  a  specialist.  Ha  called  the 
doctor's  oOtoa.  and  inquired  if  the  doctor^ 
wite  was  tram  Mazlco.  Mo.,  and  U  her  an( 
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name  was  Dorothy.  It  was  the  same  Dor- 
0llj«.  whose  Bister  had  worked  for  Bishop 
Bolt  90  years  earlier  at  81.  John's  Church  In 
St  Lrouls.  The  next  morning  In  Orlando,  a 
f0tinA  blsbop  and  two  ststers  got  together 
for  breakfast  and  remlnisoed.  Ivan  Lee  Holt 
bM  known  Presidents,  bishops.  World  Church 
(^ouBcU  leaders  from  alnuist  every  nation 
IQ  the  world.  He  has  known  kings,  queens. 
jnnltj.  But  he  has  known,  in  greater 
^limadance,  the  oonunon  ctttaens  of  Missouri, 
uid  It  is  to  theee  persons  that  he  has  given 
bis  life,  his  great  talents  and  his  love. 

This,  gentle  reader,  Is  a  mark  of  greatness. 

Ivan  Lee  Holt  is  the  greatest  servant  of 
Ood  I  hsve  ever  known.  His  sermons,  at  the 
aft  of  T9.  contain  the  same  divine  Insplra- 
tloa  tbey  did  30  years  ago.  And  the  chills 
^tt\eh  run  down  my  back,  when  he  speaks  of 
tbs  quality  of  mercy  of  God,  are  the  same 
chills  I  t>ave  experienced  on  rare  occasions 
wben  some  moment  of  greatneaa  touched  my 
Ufa.  The  tears  which  have  come  to  my  eyes 
as  tills  man  proclaimed  the  Gospel  are  the 
tfWMi  tears  I  felt  when  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  died,  when  a  member  of  my  family 
passed  sway,  or  when,  on  occasion,  some 
Amertoan  spoke   of    this    Nation's   heritage. 

Ivan  Lee  Holt,  more  than  any  man  I  have 
«?ar  known,  lovee  hiunanlty,  all  humanity, 
with  the  passion  of  a  disciple.  A  man's 
church  Is  not  Important  as  long  as  the  man 
Is  In  church:  a  nuin's  character,  with  obvious 
flsws.  Is  still  a  divine  creation  which  can 
and  will  be  changed. 

A  room  U  empty,  although  It  Is  filled  with 
people,  until  he  enters.  And  then  his  pres- 
snoe  adds  a  lustre  which  brings  forth  a 
knowledge.  In  one's  heart,  that  one  of  God's 
best  Is  near.  And  the  moment  that  be 
■peaks,  that  soft  southern  Oxford  speech 
bseomes  a  message  which  can  fill  one's  life 
with  meaning,  tenderness,  love,  and  compaa- 


Blshop  Holt  has  written  great  books,  but 
hs  has  also  written  simple  but  tender  words 
to  a  family  which  has  Just  lost  a  loved  one. 
He  has  been  honored  by  royalty,  but  he  has 
also  eaten  chicken  at  a  church  dinner  at  the 
most  rustic  country  church  in  Missouri.  He 
hst  discussed  the  propheU  with  the  greatest 
church  leaders  of  the  world,  but  he  has  also 
tooght  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nasareth 
to  a  rural  Mlsaotui  Sunday  School  clasa  He 
has  traveled  to  worldwide  ecxmienlcal  con- 
ferences,- but  he  has  also  taken  a  midnight 
bus  to  a  remote  church  in  rural  Missoxui 
to  deliver  a  Sunday  morning  sermon. 

Every  moment  I  have  been  privileged  to 
be  Ui  his  preeence,  I  have  known  he  was 
more  than  a  minister,  more  than  a  blshc^, 
more  than  a  world  church  leader.  I  have 
known,  although  he  would  be  the  first  to 
deny  It.  that  Ivan  Lee  Holt  was  one  of  the 
KTsatest  servanU  of  God  since  the  dlaclplea. 

I  have  somehow  known  that  this  human 
men.  concerned  with  mankind's  destiny,  has 
been  a  part  of  that  destiny.  And  I  have 
believed,  as  I  believe  now,  that  God's  hand 
has  been  on  his  shoulder,  gtildtng  and  di- 
recting thU  life  which  has  had  such  Im- 
psct  upon  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Mls- 
■ourlans.  Would  you  think  It  strange  if  I 
said  that  there  have  been  times,  while  Ivan 
Ue  Holt  spoke  from  the  pulpit,  that  I  could 
•Imost  see  that  hand  on  his  shoulder? 

I  have,  you  know. 


DANGER  TO  DOMESTIC  SHOE 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
PoslUon  of  the  shoe  industry  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  concern  to  many  American 
communlUes  and  nowhere  Is  this  more 
true  than  in  New  England. 

New  England  leads  the  Nation  In  the 
ProducUoQ  of  shoes,  with  New  Hamx>- 
''iin  as  the  sixth  most  Important  shoe- 


producing  SUte.  Flfty-flTB  plants  lo- 
cated in  28  different  New  Hampshire 
communities  are  actively  enlaced  In  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  with  over  18.000 
people  dependent  up<»i  this  industry  for 
their  livelihood. 

I  do  not  question  our  national  dedi- 
cation to  expanding  International  trade 
upon  which  swne  6  million  American 
Jobs  depend,  many  of  them,  of  course, 
in  the  same  New  England  States.  But  in 
1962,  national  exports  of  shoes  con- 
tinued to  decline  while  imports  rose  a 
startling  50  percent.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  jobs  were  lost  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  in  1962,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
dropped  from  38.8  in  January  of  1962  to 
36.9  in  January  of  1963.  I  submit  that 
the  whirlwind  increase  in  leather-type 
shoe  imports  from  8  million  pairs  in 
1955  to  55  million  pairs  in  1962  deserves 
far  more  attention  than  It  has  received. 
The  administration  should  give  urgent 
priority  and  continued  attention  to  this 
problem  so  that  the  shoe  Industry  may 
retain  Its  Important  part  In  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  also  so  that  the  mter- 
est  of  the  consumer  in  quality  footwear 
may  be  protected.  We  should,  in  my 
<H)inion.  work  toward  a  voluntary  quota 
syston  in  any  c(xnmodity  where  annual 
increases  in  imports  are  as  great  as  50 
percent.  Such  action  would  arrest  the 
speed  with  which  domestic  industries 
are  asked  to  adjust  to  foreign  compe- 
tition. 


INCOME  FROM  TIMBER  SHOULD  BE 
TREATED  AS  CAPITAL  GAIN 

Mr.  McINTyRK  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  on  water  pollution  a  week  ago 
I  pointed  out  that  New  England's  natural 
resource  problems  can  only  be  solved 
through  long-range  management.  No- 
where is  this  more  true  than  in  the  tim- 
ber industry.  With  the  declining  market 
for  medium  growth  white  pine  there  has 
come  a  need  for  imaginative  forestry 
practices  that  will  enable  us  to  supply 
trees  of  larger  size.  Rural  poverty  can 
only  be  relieved  through  soimd  use,  with 
State  and  Federal  advice,  of  our  40,000 
smaU  woodlots.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  conducts  a  splendid  forest 
fire  and  pest  control  program,  having 
controlled  white  pine  blister  rust  on 
fully  96  percent  of  its  large  control  area. 

Our  small  woodlot  owners  and  State 
forest  management  program  would 
suffer  severely  If  the  income  from  tim- 
ber could  no  longer  be  treated  as  capital 
gain.  Their  progress,  while  heartening, 
has  been  long  In  coming.  I  am  sure  that 
I  speak  for  all  concerned  with  the  future 
of  New  England's  lumber  industry  In  ob- 
jecting to  proposed  changes  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  timberland  revenue.  TTiere 
would  be  no  siirer  way  to  imdo  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made. 

I  ask  uiianimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution of  the  New  England  Section  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  and  a  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
fr<Hn  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
New  Hampshire  Forests  be  printed  in 
the  RacoBo  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
ronarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcosd,  as  follows: 

Whereas  forest  growth  can  be  attained 
only  tiirough  aocumxilatlon  of  wood  capital 
in  the  growing  forest  and  Investments  In 
growing  time  must  be  held  for  periods  rang- 
ing up  to  80  years  and  longer;   and 

Whereas  the  capital  gains  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1943  removed  a 
major  tax  barrier  to  Investment  in  forestry, 
encouraging  many  nutjor  Improvements  In 
the  Nation's  forest  resources,  including  those 
of  wateralied  and  recreation,  which  has  stim- 
ulated nu-al  employment;  and 

Whereas  continued  progress  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  total  forest  resoiiree  de- 
pends upon  maintaining  the  present  system 
of  capital  gains  taxation  of  timber  revenues: 
belt 

Resolved.  That  the  New  England  Section. 
Society  of  American  Foresters,  at  Its  annual 
winter  meeting  held  at  Manchester.  N.H..  on 
March  14-15,  1963,  strongly  endorses  the  cur- 
rent system  of  capital  gains  taxation  on 
timberland  revenues,  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  section  631. 

JoHir  J.  Maikxs, 
Secretary-  Treaaurtr. 

SOCIITT  FOB  PaoTxcnoM  or 

Nxw  Haicpshikx  Fobxsts, 
Concord,  NJI.,  March  21, 1963. 
Hon.  DotrcLAS  Dnxow, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  Sbcbbtabt:  We  here  in  New 
Hampsliire  are  disturbed  by  the  prc^Kwed 
change  in  the  law  which  now  permlU  gains 
when  timber  is  harvested  to  be  taxed  under 
the  capital  gains  method. 

Except  in  a  small  portion  of  the  West,  we 
no  longer  have  virgin  timber.  The  whole 
country  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condition 
we  here  In  New  England  have  been  In  for  a 
long  time.  Timber  must  t>e  grown  from  the 
start.  Furthermore,  satisfactory  reeults  re- 
quire expense  for  starting  the  crop  and  cul- 
tural operations  during  its  life.  Utter  ne- 
glect of  the  forest  until  very  recent  times  has 
borne  little  fruit  and  we  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  diminution  of  forest  products 
below  the  needs  of  a  fast  growing  population. 

Our  State  of  New  Han^iehlre  recognised 
that  private  InltlaUve  was  heavily  penalised 
In  practicing  good  forest  management  and  In 
1951  removed  growing  wood  from  the  general 
property  tax  and  subsUtuted  a  severance  tax 
at  time  of  cutting,  at  considerable  cost  to 
the  State. 

In  1944  the  Federal  Government,  cognizant 
of  the  need  for  encouraging  long-term  forest 
management,  and  discouraging  sale  of  capital 
forest  assets  to  achieve  a  reduction  of  tax 
liability.  Instituted  the  present  method  of 
permitting  capital  gains  taxation  for  timber 
cut  by  the  owner  from  his  ovm  land. 

We  believe  this  is  fully  warranted  because 
of  the  nature  of  forest  growth.  Over  the 
long  period  of  25  years  for  low  value  pulp- 
wood  up  to  80-120  years  for  sawlogs,  the 
actual  return  Is  of  the  natia-e  of  only  4-6 
percent. 

If  much  more  than  25  percent  is  taken  by 
the  Federal  tax,  there  is  little  incentive  for 
private  forest  management,  certainly  by  in- 
dustry. And  It  is  upon  Industry,  whch  lias 
made  great  strides  over  the  past  15-20  years 
that  we  must  rely.  The  smaU  forest  owner- 
ships which  It  Is  proposed  to  sttll  favor  up 
to  $5,000  per  year  cannot  possibly  fiU  the  void 
that  may  be  created. 

Here  in  New  Hampshire  wa  faal  this  pro- 
posed sharp  increase  will  more  than  offset  the 
encoxiragement  our  own  Uw  was  designed  to 
effectuate,  and  I  may  say  has  succeeded  rea- 
sonably. 

In  forestry.  Improvement  Is  palnfuUy  slow. 
The  trend,  if  reversed,  will  not  ba  noticed  for 
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aome  time,  but  once  a  decline  in  private  ac- 
tivity starts,  It  will  be  difficult  to  correct,  and 
possibly  only  by  drastic  new  laws,  subsidies, 
or  further  acquisition  for  public  ownersblp 
after  the  forests  are  heavily  depleted  again. 

The  direct  taxation  of  tree  growth  Is  self- 
defeating  and  we  urge  you  and  your  commit- 
tee to  preserve  the  present  capital  gains  tax 
on  all  timber  so  that  present  Improvement 
may  continue,  especially  as  the  rapid  Increase 
In  population  will  naturally  have  need  for 
more  forest  products  rather  than  less. 
Cordially  yours, 

Lawxknck  W.  Rathbttit, 

Forester. 


AprU  to 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
THEODORE  R.  McKELDIN 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
persons  who  have  done  the  most  for 
U.S. -Israel  friendship  are  finally  listed 
in  the  annals  of  history,  one  of  those 
who  will  be  most  highly  named  will  be 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln.  former  mayor  of 
Baltimore,  former  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, and  consistent  champion  of  mi- 
nority groups.  Governor  McKeldln  was 
an  organizer  of  the  America-Israel  So- 
ciety. In  Israel,  a  forest  and  a  hospital 
wing  bear  the  name  "McKeldln"  in  trib- 
ute to  his  activities.  He  holds  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
Jewish  Ttieologlcal  Seminary  of  America, 
in  New  York,  and  he  is  also  a  fellow  of 
the  Hebrew  University,  in  Jerusalem,  and 
a  fellow  of  Brandeis  University,  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  a  $50,000  teaching  fel- 
lowship is  named  in  his  honor. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  human 
rights,  the  name  of  Theodore  McKeldin 
is  synonymous  with  our  fight  against 
prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  the  sincerity 
and  perseverance  he  has  exhibited  while 
woiidng  in  behalf  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  have  been  acclaimed  by  his  fel- 
low men  everywhere. 

With  such  a  background,  it  was  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  Theodore  R.  Mc- 
Keldin to  speak  recently  before  the  con- 
firmation class  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew 
Congregation.  This  Baltimore  congre- 
gation was  chartered  in  1830. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Keldln's  remarks  before  this  confirma- 
tion class  be  printed  in  the  Ricobo. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Tou  are  Americans,  therefore  you  are  heirs 
of  the  political  tradition  that  goes  back  to 
1776,  as  you  have  no  doubt  been  told  day 
after  day  in  school.  But  you  are  at  the  same 
time  heirs  of  a  spiritual  tradition  that 
goes  back  many  centxuies  beyond  1776,  as 
jrou  have  certainly  been  told  many  times  In 
this  building. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  either  of 
these  traditions  except  In  one  respect,  which 
Is  the  way  they  fit  Into  each  other.  We 
think  of  them  as  separate  and  apart,  and  so 
they  are  in  the  formal,  legal  sense,  but  In 
essence.  In  their  basic  meaning,  there  Is  no 
break  between  them. 

Let  us  take  the  document  that  created 
our  Nation,  and  analyze  It  in  the  light  of 
the  older  tradition.  IiCany  of  you,  I  feel 
sure,  know  It  by  heart.  "When  In  the  count 
of  htmiAn  events  It  becomes  necessary  •  •  •" 
and  so  on.  It  announces  the  dissolution  of 
political  bands,  a  very  Important  matter  that 
our  people  were  undertaking,  and  then  adds, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes." 


That  Is  to  say.  It  la  not  enoogh  to  cherish 
our  faith  In  our  heart*.  It  must  be  pro- 
claimed abroad.  It  must  be  announced  to  the 
world.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  hear  in  this 
an  echo  of  words  that  are  very  familiar  to 
you.  I  think  that  Its  essential  meaning  la 
that  of  the  familiar  proclamation  that  be- 
gins with  the  words,  "Hear,  O  Israel 

and  that  proclamation  Is  Intimately  bound 
up  with  the  whole  history  of  your  spiritual 
tradition. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident," 
the  document  continues,  reaffirming  the 
Psalmist's  words,  "I  have  chosen  the  way  of 
truth :  Thy  Judgments  have  I  laid  before  me." 

"That  all  men  are  created  equal  and  en- 
dowed by  their  C?reator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  theee  are 
life  •  •  •."  I  Invite  you  to  stop  and  con- 
sider exactly  when  It  was  that  the  brand 
of  Cain  was  laid  upon  the  first  murderer. 
It  was  not  when  he  Btruck  the  blow.  It  was 
when  he  sxillenly  and  Insolently  asked  the 
Lord,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  At  that 
moment  he  denied  any  respionslblllty  for  his 
brother  and  that  denial  stamped  him  vnth 
the  Infamy  of  blood  guilt.  Our  political 
tradition  acknowledges  the  Justice  of  that; 
for  If  all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed 
with  rights,  the  duty  lies  upon  us  to  respect 
those  rights  and  to  be  responsible  for  pro- 
tecting them. 

"To  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men  •  •  ♦."  There  Is  one 
in  yoiir  tradition  called  the  wisest  of  men. 
and  the  foundation  of  bis  wisdom  was  laid 
when  he  was  called  to  political  power  and 
prayed  to  Ood  in  these  words:  "I  am  but  a 
little  chUd:  I  know  not  bow  to  go  out  or 
come  In.  Olve.  therefore.  Thy  servant  an  un- 
derstanding heart  to  Judge  Thy  people,  that 
I  may  discern  between  good  and  bad:  for 
who  Is  able  to  Judge  this  Thy  so  great  a 
people?" 

One  mxist  be  able  to  discern  between  good 
and  bad  if  he  Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
people:  yet,  says  our  tradition,  to  secure 
these  rights  is  the  whole  purpose  of  govern- 
ment. The  prayer  of  Solomon  Is  the  great- 
est political  platform  ever  written,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  tradition;  and  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  is  precisely  the  wisdom 
that  we  hojM  to  find  in  the  men  we  elect  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  governmei.t;  for  who 
else  "Is  able  to  Judge  this  Thy  so  great  a 
people?" 

"Whenever,  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends  It  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It. 
and  to  Institute  new  government  *  *  *." 
What  can '  this  mean,  other  than  the  Judg- 
ment that  the  moving  finger  wrote  upon 
Belshazzar's  wall:  "Thou  are  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting.  Thy  kingdom 
is  divided  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians." No  government,  says  the  American 
tradition,  that  falls  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  people  Is  fit  to  siirvlve.  Legality  cannot 
save  it.  Precedent  cazuiot  save  it.  All  its 
good  work  performed  in  years  gone  by  can- 
not save  It.  any  more  than  the  glory  and 
the  power  of  the  kings,  his  ancestors,  could 
save  Belshazzar,  the  lightweight,  after  he 
was  weighed  In  the  balances  of  truth  and 
found  wanting. 

Oovemment  of  the  people  must  be  for  the 
people.  8ol<Hnon  knew  It.  and  that  made 
him  the  wisest  of  kings.  Belsha^Mr  did  not 
know  it  and  that  Is  why  he  was  found  want- 
ing and  his  kingdom  fell.  It  is  the  old  tra- 
dition that  rings  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  that  is  why  we  hold  Its  truth 
to  be  self-evident. 

I  know  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  decrees  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  I  consider  that  one  of  Its  wisest 
provisions.  But  the  Constitution  Is  the 
law — the  supreme  law  of  the  land — but  only 
the  law;  and  besides  the  law  we  have  the 
prophets,  the  proclaimers  of  the  spiritual 
traditions  that  are   the   backgroiind   of  the 


Uw.  In  thU  neld  the  pollUcal  tnuliti<»  .^ 
the  reUglou*  tradlUon  are  omtinuoir  ^ 
cannot  be  torn  apart  without  ^2^7-  — 
both.  '—««••  to 

I  am  dealing  today  with  that  Intanaiiu. 
thing  that  a  great  Preneh  writer  caUMIu!! 
spirit  of  the  Uws,  and  I  maintain  tj^lt  S* 
spirit  of  the  Judaic  tradlUon  and  the  sd^ 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  arTwv. 
and  the  same.  You  cannot  be  true  to  th! 
tradition  that  traces  back  to  Ur  of  the  cIlS* 
dees  without  being  true  to  the  spirit  ^ 
traces  back  to  Independence  Hall  in  PhU*. 
delphU.  I  think  It  Just  as  true  thst  »»! 
cannot  be  true  to  Americanism,  real  Anvv 
Icanlsm.  without  being  true  to  the  eMM^ 
of  Judaism.  '^««»i 

But  In  both  cases  one  miut  be  vtgUaiit 
one  must  be  able  to  discern  betweeniiocd 
and  evil,  for  there  are  countless  false  pronh 
eta  who  are  proclaiming  a  false  Amerlcaote 
and  a  false  Judaism.  When  such  volo«  «m 
heard  in  the  land  thert  is  only  one  thiq>  ^ 
do,  and  that  Is.  go  back  to  the  souroas^ao 
back  to  the  DeclaraUon  for  your  Americs^ 
Ism.  go  back  to  the  scriptures  for  your  J\id»! 
Ism.  Never  mistake  partisanship  for  publk 
policy,  never  mistake  sectarianism  for  r*. 
Uglon. 

Pray  for  an  understanding  heart  to  dlsova 
between  good  and  bad — not  between  thta 
party  and  that,  not  between  this  eandldau 
and  that,  not  between  this  faction  and  that 
but  between  good  and  bad.  In  politics.  |ood 
Is  what  secures  to  the  people  the  rights  wiu» 
which  their  Creator  has  endowed  them;  bad 
Is  what  falls  to  seciuv  those  rights.  "TlMn 
is  no  other  standard  of  measxvement,  that  ti. 
no  other  true  one.  although  false  moaif 
are  always  being  urged  upon  us — loyalty  to 
party,  loyalty  to  sect,  loyalty  to  some  paaoa. 
But  all  these  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal> 
ances  and  found  wanting.  The  only  lojalty 
that  Is  of  full  weight  Is  loyalty  to  the  rtgbti 
of  the  people. 

Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  JudalmT 
"Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  oot 
Lord."  To  one  Lord  there  Is  one  toyalty. 
one  duty,  by  which  all  others  must  be  omos- 
ured,  and  without  which  no  others  couat 
Whatever  the  clamorous,  disputing  volesi 
may  say.  remember  that.  "Btosasd  is  tte 
man  that  walketh  not  In  the  coimsel  of  Um 
lugodly  •  •  •  but  his  delight  Is  In  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  In  His  law  doth  he  msdltatt 
day  and  night." 

The  law  of  the  Lord  Is  Justice.  The  tov 
of  the  Lord  Is  truth.  The  law  of  the  Lord  k 
that  we  are  each  his  brother's  keeper,  u  tar 
as  his  brother's  rights  are  concerned;  and  If 
any  one  of  us  shall  repudiate  that  respoosi- 
blllty  the  law  of  the  Lord  will  lay  upon  hla 
the  brand  of  Cain. 

But  the  man  of  whom  It  may  tmtbfuOj 
be  said.  "In  that  law  doth  he  meditate  day 
and  night"  Is  a  safe  man.  one  In  whose  hands 
your  rights  and  liberties  are  safe.  By  what 
rite  he  worships  Is  neither  here  nor  th«r«: 
the  question  Is,  What  loyalty  does  he  boid 
sacred?  If  It  Is  true  AmerlcanUm,  In  hli 
public  acts  he  will  be  true  to  the  spirit  of 
Judaism;  if  It  is  not  true  Americanism,  thsn 
he  will  not  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  JudalOD. 
no  matter  how  careful  he  may  be  to  conform 
to  all  Its  rites  and  ceremonies. 

To  you  young  Americans,  adherents  of  tht 
Jewish  faith,  I  offer  this  urgent  advice:  boM 
It  to  be  self-evident  that  men  are  creatitf 
equal  and  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  un- 
alienable rights;  for  If  you  do  so  hold,  then 
you  must  also  hold  that  the  greatest  gift  at 
God  to  a  ruler  of  men  is  an  understandloc 
heart  to  disoem  between  good  and  bad.  Bold 
to  the  faith  that  the  Lord  our  Ood  U  oat 
Lord,  and  you  will  be  boiind  to  bold  to  tlN 
faith  that  luider  God  men  are  created  eqosl. 
and  he  who  disregards  the  rights  of  U* 
brother,  who  disavows  his  brother  Is  betray- 
ing Americanism,  no  matter  how  often  bs 
waves  the  flag  and  screams  about  his  patrVH- 
Ism. 
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Aimtd  with  that  faith  you  may  look  to 
the  future  serenely.  For  "imder  God  wt 
aball  do  valiantly;  for  He  it  Is  that  wlU  tram- 
ple down  our  enemies." 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  A  FREE 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  JusUce 
llirilllam  O.  Douglas  recently  delivered  a 
notable  address  at  the  15th  aimual  con- 
ference of  the  National  Civil  Liberties 
Clearinghouse.  Entitled  "Education  for 
t  Free  Society  Under  the  Bill  of 
Rights,"  his  speech  is  a  characteristically 
eloquent  statement  of  the  stniggle  which 
must  continually  be  waged  against  blind 
confonnity  in  order  to  keep  the  vitality 
of  thought  among  our  citizens  essential 
to  prescnre  the  basic  freedoms  built  into 
otir  Constitution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  and  an  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  conunenting  upon  it  be  printed 
intbeBtcoto. 

mere  being  no  objecUon,  the  speech 
and  edltmlal  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
to  the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Task  Pobcxs    roa  FIuodom 

Asserting  a  need  for  continuous  education 

la  the  values  of  the  BUl  o€  BlghU.  JusUce 

William  O.  Douglaa   last   night  called   elo- 

q«nUy  for  task  forces  to  teach  the  meaning 

and  utility  of    reetnilnU  on  governments 

power.    -Churches.  utUons.  buslneM  groups. 

professional  societies,  school  boards,  parent- 

tsaehsr   as«)claUons.    the   pulpit,    and    the 

tnm."  he  said,  "all  have  Important  stakes  in 

tlM    entarprtae."    Indeed     they     do     Ther 

«a^d«l8t  only  In  a  society  where  the  pow« 

of  government  U  limited  and  where  a  varletv 

of  voluntary  aa«>claUons  Is  left  free  to  advo- 

eats  the  oompeUng  Ideas  and   interests  of 

free  dtlaens. 

The  JusUce  paid  U-lbute   to  the  example 
Mt  for  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  putting  an  end  to  ar- 
NsU  for  investigation  this  month.    "Arrvsts 
for  susplolon,-  he  observed,  "flt  the  Commu- 
Bltt  society  but  they  do  not  flt  ours.     Our 
fourth  amendment — applicable  to  State  and 
federal  Oovernments  alUce— allows  only  ar- 
resU    for      probable     cause.'    Our     fourth 
amandment  was  designed  to  curb  the   po- 
Uee-torequlre  them  to  use  brains  rather 
"^  r*J?°    •»    solving    the    myatertes   ot 
crime.      The  fact  Is.  however,   that  arrests 
for    investigation,    though    banned    In    the 
OaplUl,  are  stUl  common  in  numy  parts  of 
tts  country.    They  hav*   no  place  in  the 
annory  of  American  law  enforcement 

Justice  Douglas  spoke  at  the  dinner  meet- 
ingof  the  NaUonal  Civil  Ubertles  Clearing- 
boose  currently  holding  Its  16th  annual  con- 
nwooe.  Concerned  with  the  development 
flfonderstandlng  in  the  flelds  of  civil  iib- 
•nlss.  civil  rlghu,  intellectual  freedom  and 
homan  rlghu.  it  serves  In  exemplary  fashion 
••  one  Of  those  task  forc«s  which  the  Jus- 
oce  summoned  to  acUon.  Its  deliberations 
*oold  s«^  again,  as  they  have  In  years 
^.  to  refresh  American  devoUon  to  th« 
Prtndples  of  the  Bill  of  RlghU. 

toccATTow  roa  a  Pan  Socxvrr  Ukm 
Bn.L    or   RxoRTM 

'^S'tZ  ^l  ^""*^  ^  Douglaa,  AasocUt* 
Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
it^'  iJ*""^  C*''"  Ubertle.  Clearinf 
HouM  Washington,  DC.  March  28,  19«) 
■«»ny  have  been  concerned  In  recent  years 
»»«  the  lack  of  understanding  of  the  BlU  o< 

X  s^ty"*'  '**'•  "  •"  '^"^^  ***  P"*^  ^ 

•SV?  !!'**^  «^**  <»«»nl«d  to  pro- 
•0^  this  educauosuu  effort  Is  the  ClvU  Ub- 
•ttee   Educational    roandatlon.   oC   which 
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Lb  1963  li  prepared  a  doeumaat  some  150 
PW  in  length  enUtled  "OlvU  Rights  and 
Clyu  Liberties  in  the  United  StatS^an  S- 
notated  bibliography.     As  stat«i  to  tSJ  Si 

iSSlon'^.n'^''"'  ^^  ^  •°i°'«»  ^  S- 
operaUon.  encouragement  and  guidance  of 

S*  P*"«^«»  ot  the  New  York  City  Boart 
of  Education,  it  makes  no  claim  thattSa 
volume  or  any  part  of  its  contents  have  been 
approved  by  the  board." 

Neverthelees,  in  February  1»63,  the  acUn* 
superintendent  of  schools.  BernidB  SJJS! 
l^;J^''^  a  notice  to  principals  of  aU  day 
•chools  in  the  city  of  New  York:  "Heads  of 

^d  tH^*  approval  of  the  board  of  educaUon 
and  Uie  suggested  use  of  Uie  lists  and  the 
toplementatlon  of  'InstrucUons'  contalneJ 
in  the  accompanying  letter  are  to  be  dlsi^ 
garded.  Books  on  Uiese  lisU  SuSs  tS; 
are  also  found  on  approved  llsti.  ma/not  2 
accepted  by  librarians  either  as  Sf U  «  f « 
purchase  of  such  book,  from  funS^prt^u^ 
Si  S^^c^"^*''^*^"  "«^»tions  aSd  aJS: 

r^»i^»,°^^v5  ^^""^  ^^^  thU  notice  possibly 
could  have  been  sent  out  of  an  abundance  of 

2^e?o  Sf  "*•  WbUography  bSTo^hTby 

pelled  by  other  episodes  of  the  same  charac- 
ter,    la  1863  Uie  NaUon  was  barred  f^^ 

''ir  J?.'''  ^"y*  •ct^l*  because  it  ran  ^ 
article  by  Paul  Blanshard  critical  of  2e  ^ 

fiot^T  T'*°^"^^y  "^«-  including  educa- 
tlon.  In  January  of  Uils  year  the  NaUon  wis 
;;^*o/«»,  to  the  list.  But  the  board,  MiT" 
°??!^  ,"^«  Nauon-s  deleterious  iASen*^^ 
added  to  the  list  at  the  same  time  iSe^Na-' 
Uc^l  Review  Which  Is  hardly  revolutiWy 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  -*v«i»ry 

h„^r,-S*i"°''''V'  ^*  ™°^'*^  »  •c^ool  board 
^nned  from  iU  libraries  Walter  MUIU^a 

;°£l«»  Without  War";  and  "The  CoSamnitt 
Sfn^K  ^^  Harrison  Brown  and  J^»^ 
Mima  has  attempted  to  .how  how  a  vuSe 
world  system  could  exist  if  swords  wm^ 
turned  into  ploughshares  ^dl^e^^ 
navies,  and  air  farces  disbanded.  "The  Com- 
S"°f3y  °'  ^"'r^''  product  Of  uxt  th^- 
ing  of  our  leading  nuclear  physlcista— teUs 
in  calm  terms,  in  a  nonOr&hJuTwWiS^ 
actualities  of  the  hell  thatwoSdS'^. 
duc*d  by  nuclear  war.    Also  banned  wS^a 

K°^^'^«"^^  ^"^"  °^  ^"^  ^  World  Affairs." 
by  a  JusUce  Douglas.  «"«»«o, 

^ol  y°J^ter  reading  these  three  books  or 
pamphlets  might  be  disturbed  at  the  com- 
fn^^'^L'*'  ""•  American  people;  he  m^ht 
indeed  be  roused  to  acUon.  Or  he  m2ht 
be  so  saturated  with  the  tranquUiaenTof 
OUT  times  to  Uiink  that  Uxe^t^^S^^o  w2 

mo.„°"Kf?ll  °^  '^'  P^"^"^*  "Kl°^«»  and  re- 
main oblivious  Of  the  great  danger.  Inherent 
in  our  conformity.  "«««ifc 

"The  Censors  and   the  Schools,"  bv  Nel- 
son  and  Roberts,  gives  a  naUonal  account  of 

Sit.ff"/°°«'°f  '^'^K  ^^^  ^^  school  U- 
brarle.  to  And  Ideological  strays.  Many 
groups  would  restrict  educaUon  to  Uiose 
materials  which  reflect  Uiat  image  of  Amer- 

i^.^f^^K*"^?**  "^^  P'"^*^*  "motive  and  the 
role  of  the  private  and  public  sectore  in  the 
economy  make  up  one  controvewlal  area 
The  Anthony  Comatocka  bring  purltannlcal 

?,^*^,.^  ""•  "•^**  °'  toe  a?u  and  litera- 
ture.   Religious  groups  with  an  eye  to  their 

n?'^!^*'^^  *^'**^  ^"  «*o'™  ba«>  on  books 

St.-^J?"'^  ®**  ®*^™^^''"  ^y  A.  PoweU 
Davles.  The  censor  whoae  world  U  buUt 
axound  lalssez  falre  ferreu  out  trains  of 
thought  that  lead  to  socialism.  The  isola- 
tioal.t  opposed  to  th«  United  NaUons  sees 
the  rule  of  law  in  world  affairs  as  part  of 
the  Cocnmunist  conspiracy.  Those  who  es- 
pouse segregation,  those  who  oppose  Negro 
membership  In  trade  unions,  those  who  view 
with  alarm  Negro  voting  have  easy  stand- 
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!S!lrw«**'^'"I"^""'^  "*»»'  ^>oo>»  have  un- 
American  overtones  or  contents 

»,^^ilf "  }^   "*^  atandards  la  largely 

^^^  thought.  That  is  indeed  prlctoe- 
MtiS?  Communtat  app«»ch  to  socSl<S  pt 

VSl^^^  ^  '^"•'^*-  ^'^  ^""^^  that  JS! 
play  contemporary  drawings  and   palntlnM 

^tSf  ^,^  ^*'"°*^*  l^salon  St  he  S 
ta^the   bUlboard  department  of  Uie  Pout- 

c^y  different.  It  is  education  in  the  dU- 
log— a  concept  that  was  put  in  classlw^l 
form  by  Dr  Robert  M.  Hutchiii-        *''""*'** 

•Education  U  a  kind  of  continuing  dU- 
c^ihr.**   *  J^^°«  assumes,  in   toTLture 

..^  ^^^^'"■e^t  points  of  view. 

The  clvuizauon  which  I  work  and  which 

I  am  sure,  every  American  is  workinTtow^ 

could  be  called  a  clvillzaUon  of^*^S' 

Where  instead  of  ahooting  one  anouir  whS 

"^  ''In  ^'i;  IZ  '^>f  *^  °"*  tS^th'?.*'' 
th»*  „^  ^^*"^'  **"*"•  yo«  ««^ot  assume 
Sf  th^  .'^*  «°"^  "^  ^*^«  everybody  Uiink- 
Ing  the  same  way  or  feeling  the  same  wav 

^7°^^"^.  unprogreaslve  U  that  ^Jen^! 
The  hope  of  eventual  development  would  ^ 

f erTboH^^  ^^  "-^-  ^  «>'^.  it  IZi  S 
"A  university,  then,  is  a  kind  of  continuing 
Socnitlc  conversaUon  on  the  highest  level 
for  the  very  best  people  you  caif  think  of 
you  can  bring  togeUier.  about  the  mo^im-* 
portant  quesUons,  and  the  thing  UuTt  tou 
must  do  to  the  uttermost  poMSilSSj''u 
to  guarantee  those  men  the  f^c^  ^Suk 
and  to  express  themselves. 

"Now.  the  limits  on  this  freedom  cannot 
be  merely  prejudice,  because  althouehour 
prejudices  might  be  perfectly  ^tirfact^i^f 
the  prejudices  of  our  successS^rs  or  of  thSl 
who  are  In  a  position  to  bring  pressure  to 
^n^e°rl^*  *°»"*""°°-  might  be'^sXS^i^ 
iocSn/!^\!!^K '"*''''^*^  ^^  American 
^f*  J2  ^  thought  and  free  speech." 
What  Dr.  Hutchlns  said  about  universities 
?ubiir^T*,*^"^^y  applicable  to  all  our 
?-«,«  •^°?^      '^r  the  cause  of  full   and 

'JZT^'S^tT^'  ''»^— <»  When? 

Of  our  «^ool  libraries,    mu  iSnTvlSlanS 

l^Ji^J^  "^'^  ^r~P*  ""^  ^^*  that  Sool 
libraries  cover  the  spectrum. 

J^^n^\u  '"^'  """"^  probanda  in  our 
educaUon  than  we  apprecUte.    Many  texts 

?nJ^^f;»,^™''  "  •  ^"^t  report  by  the 
f.^  ^^^^^  emphasines.  proclaim  P^tea- 
tantlHn  over  CatooUclsm  and  Christianity 

^IZ  J****,*f?  ^y  '"^""8  to  describe  the  hU- 
tory  of  reUglous  liberty  in  a  fair  way  I  re- 
member how  misinformed  I  was  on  the  Cru- 

fr!!i  ,*^r"  ™y  ^'  trip  to  JeruKUem  as 
an  adult  that  made  me  realize  that  we  the 
^istlans  had  been  th.  great  wronSoers 
When    we    took    Jerusalem    we    b^deS 

ii^°**r;^**=*"*  they  did  not  believe  as 
we  did.    Saladln.  the  Kurdish  leader  of  the 
Arabs  who  retook  Jerusalem  a  century  later 
was  more  Christian  than  the  Christians.  For 
he  beheaded  no  one . 

Teaching  communism  is  becoming  a  fad 
But  we  found  that  in  spite  of  our  preoccupa- 

m?fnlL,  .•°?''°1*"«  "  we  had  few  teachWs 
qualified  to  teach  It.  Moreover,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  serve  a  political  rather  than  an 
educational  need.  Those  who  travel  Com- 
munist lands  or  who  Uve  there  know  how  de- 
pressing life  in  that  aoclety  la  to  thoTwho 
have  known  the  heady  atmosphere  of  the 
free  society.  Yet  they  also  know  that  a  Com- 
munist regime  is  not  aU  black,  while  we  are 
all  white.  The  intermediate  shades  are 
numerous.  Is  there  enough  courage  and  in- 
dependence left  to  dlscloee  what  features  of 
the  Soviet  system  are  not  evil? 

There  Is  often  a  failure  in  otir  education  to 
acquaint  the  students  with  the  world  as  It  la. 
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Americanism  ia  often  taught  ••  a  brtef  for 
whatever  American  foreign  policy  may  be  In 
effect,  no  matter  how  defeating  It  may  be. 

The  buUdoeer  la  the  aymbol  at  American 
power:  and  the  American  Ideal  emerges  as 
one  who  levels  the  wlldemesa.  Tet  with  our 
vanishing  forests  and  our  mounting  popula- 
tion, education  on  conservation  Is  sorely 
needed,  starting  with  the  primary  schools. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  books  be  burned 
that  do  not  meet  the  test.  Nor  do  I  Join 
the  ranks  of  those  who  censor  books.  My 
plea  Is  different.  We  need  4^  forces  which 
make  as  sure  as  possible  that  the  literature 
in  our  schools  Is  adeqiaate  for  the  multi- 
racial. mulU-rellglous,  and  multl-ldeoIoglcal 
groups  that  make  up  our  Nation. 

Alert  community  groups  cognizant  of  the 
values  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  needed  on 
many  fronts.  Lecturers  visiting  a  locality 
are  often  the  main  source  of  enilghtment.  as 
the  degeneration  of  the  press  has  left  many 
areas  largely  devoid  of  Insight  Into  the  forces 
at  loose  In  the  world.  Censorship  at  some 
universities  has  endeavored  to  fence  the 
campus  off  from  the  world  of  controversy. 
Ohio  State  University,  under  the  hammer- 
ing of  local  newspapers,  has  been  rocked  by 
issues  of  that  kind. 

The  presence  of  Ous  Hall,  Cooununlst  of- 
ficial, on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  created  quite  a  storm — not  from  in- 
side the  campus  but  outside.  Irving  Brant 
recently  repented  the  episode  in  the  North- 
west Review: 

"Hundreds  of  students  heard  ICr.  Hall 
speak.  What  did  he  teU  them  about  eom- 
mxuiism?  Nothing.  Did  he  advocate  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat?  No.  Did 
he  call  for  the  nationalization  of  industry  or 
land?  Not  a  word.  Did  he  tell  them  that 
every  signer  of  a  Communist  Party  card  Is 
expected  to  do,  say,  or  think  whatever  the 
p«uty  bigwlga  tell  him  to  do.  say,  or  think? 
Of  coxirse,  he  did  not.  Instead.  Gus  Hall 
made  a  respectable  speech  in  support  of  so- 
cial reforms  and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
everybody.  He  came  out  for  the  welfare 
state  and  the  BlU  of  Rights.  In  other  words, 
he  talked  like  John  P.  Kennedy  trying  to 
live  up  to  the  futiire  and  Richard  M.  Nixon 
trying  to  live  down  the  past. 

"Now  what  does  this  Communist  tactic 
signify?  It  means  that  the  preeent  pur- 
pose of  ths  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States  Is  to  prove  the  respectability  of  Its 
leaders  and  suggest  the  harmleesness  of 
party  intentions.  That  wont  rebuild  the 
party.  Selling  water  in  a  red  bottle  does 
not  create  a  market  for  vermouth.  Hie  fact 
Is  that  Commtinlst  propagandists  are  in  a 
box  of  thsir  own  making.  They  have  the 
choice  erf  stagnating  party  growth  either 
by  revealing  the  governing  principles  of 
communism  or  by  concealing  thmn." 
Mr.  &«nt  went  on  to-say: 
"If  somebody  Is  seen  meandering  around 
the  campus  dressed  in  a  barrel.  It  should 
not  be  concluded  that  he  lost  his  pants  in 
Typhoon  Freda.  It  will  be  Diogenes,  look^ 
Ing  for  on;  university  student  who  was  con- 
verted to  communism  by  Ous  Hall." 

The  Communists  are  svich  miserable  mer- 
chants of  dreary  Ideas  that  they  have  dif- 
ficulty getting  recruits.  Their  lack  of  suc- 
cess under  parliamentary  regimes  where  the 
platform  and  press  are  open  to  them  Is 
notorious.  They  thrive  imder  suppression, 
not  in  exposure.  In  Israel,  where  parties 
are  freely  framed,  the  Communists  are  weak- 
er than  In  any  Middle  East  nation.  In  India 
where  the  Ullteracy  rate  is  78  percent  and 
where  grievances  pile  high,  the  Communists 
have  only  41  members  in  a  xiatlonal  Par- 
liament of  7*6,  or  leas  than  6  percent.  I  have 
often  thought  that  their  greatest  strength 
as  a  political  party  inside  any  country  comes 
from  fetu-  of  them.  As  Uvy  said,  "The  less 
there  Is  to  fear  the  less  there  is  of  danger." 


When  the  Communists  ars  judged  as  ad« 
Tocatas  or  as  purwyors  of  tdeaa.  they  turn 
out  to  be  quite  shabby.  Better  that  they 
be  forced  into  open  debate  and  exposed  than 
driven  underground.  American  youth  is 
highly  erltloal  and  discerning.  It  does  our 
youth  an  Injuatloe  to  assxune  that  many  of 
their  minds  can  be  corrupted  by  blandish- 
ments either  from  the  extreme  left  or  ex- 
treme right. 

Community  groups  Interested  in  promot- 
ing debates  of  unorthodox  ideas  need  not  be 
booking  agents  either  for  the  left  or  the 
right.  Tet  those  who  promote  the  society 
of  the  dialog  need  defend  the  right  of  anyone 
peaceable  to  assemble  and  to  advocate  Ideo- 
logical as  well  as  rellglo\is  Ideas  across  the 
entire  spectrum.  This  takes  courage  beyond 
the  capacity  of  Madison  Avenue.  For  It 
writes  its  slogans  to  fit  the  public  mood. 
Promoters  of  the  dialog  undertake  to  reahape 
that  mood,  raise  the  sights  of  the  people, 
and  help  create  a  tradition  that  honors  coxu- 
age  and  the  Independence  of  thought. 

Discussion  and  debate  are  often  finer 
badges  of  bravery  than  battle  Itself.  Pericles 
said,  "The  great  impediment  of  action  Is.  In 
our  opinion,  not  discussion,  but  the  want  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  discus- 
sion preparatory  to  action.  For  we  have  a 
peculiar  power  of  thinking  before  we  act,  and 
of  acting  too;  whereas  other  men  are  cour- 
ageous from  Ignorance  but  hesitate  upon 
reflection." 

The  difficulty  of  living  up  to  Pericles  stand- 
ards is  exceedingly  difficult  these  days.  For 
Information  Is  sometimes  claasifled  as  secret 
merely  because  disclosure  would  expose  the 
Agency  to  criticism.  And  the  complexity  of 
the  affairs  of  government  makes  it  dUBcult 
to  ferret  out  the  facts  on  one's  own.  Tet 
the  need  has  never  been  greater. 

We  had  Oonunittees  of  Corre^Mndence  in 
the  days  of  our  Revolution  and  they  were 
Important  in  creating  unity  and  cohesion  In 
that  effort.  We  need  comparable  task  forces 
today.  They  need  to  remind  the  people  over 
and  again  of  the  words  of  Charles  Kvans 
Hughes.  "Ow  institutions  were  not  devised 
to  bring  about  \iniformlty  of  opinion." 

There  Is  more  to  the  free  society  than  the 
maintenance  of  free  and  open  discussion. 
Our  philosopy  has  been  that  sovereignty 
unless  restrained  bxiilds  Itself  into  tyranny. 
The  BUI  of  Rights — as  well  as  parts  of  the 
Constitution  Itself — places  restraints  on  each 
of  the  three  branches  of  Oovemment.  With 
the  Increitfe  in  size  and  complexity  of  Oov- 
emment, additional  procedural  safeguards 
of  individuals  have  been  provided  by  acts  of 
Congress,  by  Executive  orders,  and  by  court 
decisions.  Tet  as  time  passes,  the  power  of 
Oovemment  becomes  more  and  more  awe- 
some and  the  capability  of  the  individual  to 
stand  his  own  against  it  becomes  more  and 
more  dubloxis.  The  multlplloatlon  of  lanta 
and  of  regulations  makes  every  proceeding 
more  and  more  cf  a  maze.  The  power  of  the 
bureaucracy  i»  crushing.  Only  the  expert 
can  find  his  way.  One  not  flanked  by  law- 
yers has  little  chance  to  enjoy  his  rights. 
The  lone  individual  without  a  spokesman 
loses  his  rights  by  defaxilt.  Tliat  problem 
promises  to  get  more  serious  whether  it  be 
thoiight  of  in  terms  of  fairness  of  procedures 
in  lojralty  and  security  hearings  or  of  pro- 
cedures in  qualifying  business  men  as  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference states:  "Some  840  business  firms  are 
now  barred  from  piurtlclpating  directly  or  in- 
directly in  some  or  all  Oovemment  procxire- 
ment  or  surplus  disposal  contracts,  and  about 
00  of  these  are  also  excluded  from  contracts 
for  most  federally  assisted  construction  work 
throughout  the  United  States.  Except  for  a 
small  percentage  this  Oovemment  action  Is 
taken  without  opportunity  for  an  adversary 
hearing  and  if  based  on  suspected  criminal 
conduct  Is  generally  without  being  oOelaUy 
notified  or  Informed  of  meaningfiil  reasons, 
or  opporttmlty  to  learn  why," 
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tlon— a  practice  that  had  resulted  In  tK-^ 
rest  of  several  thousands  of  persons  anm^' 
ArresU  for  suspicion  fit  the  Commt^I^' 
clety  but  they  do  not  fit  ours.  OnrtU^ 
amendment— applicable  to  Stote  and  »^w 
Governmenu  alike— allows  only  arr^tTl*' 
probable  cause.  Our  fourth  amendm^  J^ 
designed  to  curb  the  police — to  requtoi  t»Z!! 
to  use  brains  rather  brawn  la  ^rrtlJ^S 
mysteries  of  crime.  Tet  arrests  for  lawS* 
gatlon  are  still  common  In  some  areas  o^l 
country.  The  persons  arrested  are  not 
and  daughters  of  the  upper  or  middle  cl 
They  come  from  the  lower  strau  or  fM. 
minority  groups  who  do  not  know  howk! 
protect  themselves  and  who  do  not  h»»7th« 
prestige,  courage,  or  resources  to  viadtM^ 
their  rights  through  suiU  for  falss  tarrmT 
Recent  studies  of  vagrancy  show  that  ha. 
ing  poor  and  looking  for  a  Job  U  a  crlat  ^ 
many  of  our  locallUes.  Our  nuglstoat^ 
courts  touch  the  lives  of  the  people  mon 
intimately  than  any  other.  Some  sre^ 
on  the  fee  system— the  Judge  being  p»i<jM 
he  convlcU  and  not  being  paid  If  be  soqiitt. 
Lawyers  seldom  appear  for  clients  lathost 
courU.  Bar  associations  that  assign  lawiwi 
to  represent  indigents  seldom  assign  a^m- 
bers  of  the  bar  to  cases  in  the  maglstnt« 
courts:  and  legal  aid  sodeUes  are  not 
equipped  to  render  service  there.  Vagrants, 
whose  only  crime  is  poverty,  are  convicted  by 
the  thousands  and  no  bar  s^orlatluu  eo^ 
mittee  concerns  Itself  with  the  matter. 

The  poor  who  are  accused  of  felonlas  oAib 
cannot  raise  ball  prior  to  trial  and  tbenfott 
wait  In  Jail  months  cm  end.  In  New  Tork 
City  Louis  Schweitaer  and  his  Vera  Founda- 
tion found  thst  the  accused  who  wets  un- 
able to  raise  bail  were  held  as  long  as  1  yisr 
in  Jail  awaiting  trial.  For  some,  that  Is  Um 
equivalent  of  a  graduate  degree  In  crime.  At 
a  result  of  Mr.  Schweitzer's  efforts  the  Msa- 
hattan  ball  project  Is  now  flourishing  uadw 
the  auspices  of  New  Tork  Unlvsrstty  Law 
School.  Of  the  first  300  defendants  rtlssstd 
on  personal  recognizance  only  a  failed  to  re- 
spond. In  Manhattan  the  fate  cf  indigent 
defendants  Is  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the 
bondsman.  Tet  in  most  large  centers  the 
Indigent  feels  only  the  rough  hand  of  tiM 
law  and  Is  wholly  subject  to  the  mercy  of 
the  bondsman.  There  are  those  who  cooU. 
if  they  would,  duplicate  Mr.  Schweltsa^ 
efforts  in  their  own  bailiwick. 

Some  cities— and  I  speak  principally  of 
northern  ones — have  a  widening  river  of 
hate  between  the  races.  Some  are  doti^ 
something  about  it;  others  are  not.  W* 
know  that  when  racial  bias  Is  indoctilaatsd 
into  the  police  or  when  the  police  art  al- 
lowed to  treat  a  Negro  or  the  member  of 
another  minority  as  a  second-class  dtlssn, 
the  river  of  hate  widens. 

Task  forces  are  nssdsd  north  and  sooth, 
east  and  west,  to  concern  themselves  with 
problems  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  mod- 
em setting.  Churches,  unions,  bustnaa 
groups,  professional  soclstlss.  school  boards, 
parent-teachers  associations,  the  pulpit  and 
the  press  all  have  important  stakss  In  ths 
enterprise.  ' 

It  U  the  BUI  of  RlghU  and  aU  the  otb« 
protective  feattu'es  of  our  system  of  law 
that  put  us  above  the  crowd.  Other  os- 
tlons  share  ths  secret  of  science  and  tech- 
nology and  wUl  soon  be  as  far  along  ths 
road  of  economic  development  as  we  are. 
But  there  are  not  many  who  have  enshrtnstf 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality  and  dignity 
of  man  in  the  manner  of  which  we  an 
proud.  It  Is  in  those  ideas  that  we  find  our 
real  distinction.  It  Is  those  ideas  that  set 
our  civilization  apart,  not  our  automobiles, 
television  sets,  air  conditioners,  or  the  other 
earmarks  of  our  high  standard  of  Uving. 

We  profess  to  be  antl-totalltarlan  and  «• 
spend  much  of  our  time  denouncing  the 
Communists.  Tet  once  we  substitute  prop- 
sganda   for    the   dialog,   once    we   enthrone 
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th*  poUce,  once  we  make  one  group  doml- 
2at  In  our  multiparty,  mtUtlradal.  multl- 
SSot».  multl-ideologlcai  society,  once  we 
^ta  the  poor  rights  that  the  rich  enjoy, 
!p^fonaks  the  tradlUon  of  the  BlU  of  Rights. 
^^  BMd  continuous  education  in  Its  values, 
ind  only  the  task  forces  that  art  active  in 
g  eommonlty  can  turn  the  tides  of  Intol- 
gnao*.  conformity,  and  Ignorance  that  often 
tBfoU  IS.  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  <i*te  of  February  23  there  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald •  letter  to  the  editor  entitled  "The 
Preaklent's  Budget."  signed  by  Prof.  Sey- 
mour E.  Harris.  Uttauer  professor  of 
political  economy.  Harvard  University. 

This  letter  explains  in  a  concise,  un- 
derstandable and  emphatic  manner  the 
purpose  of  the  President's  tax  cut  and 
budget  proposal  and  the  effect  that  such 
will  have  on  the  economy. 

Dr.  Harris  reminds  the  Congress  of  the 
importance  of  timing  of  a  tax  cut.  He 
explains  it  this  way : 

The  real  danger  U  that  the  Congress  wlU 
nibble  at  the  program  and  prolong  the  gesta- 
tkn  period  of  the  new  tax  law,  with  the 
ifoet  that  the  tax  cut  wiU  prove  Innocuous. 
It  Is  also  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  realize 
tiist  the  longer  the  period  over  which  the 
rsduction  is  spread,  the  less  effective  the 
poUcy  will  be. 

Tben  Dr.  Harris  comes  to  grips  with 
the  issue  of  the  tax  cut  and  the  possible 
elfects  of  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  budg- 
et He  describes  it  this  way: 

It  it  ImporUnt  for  the  Congrees  to  realize 
1  tax  cut  and  an  accompanying  reduction  of 
expenditures  mean  stimulating  the  economy 
by  reducing  Uxes,  and  then  deflating  it 
•qually  through  a  cut  in  expenditures.  Noth- 
tngoould  be  more  foolish. 

It  would  be  well  for  every  businessman 
to  read  what  Dr.  Harris  has  to  say  I 
recaU  in  my  visit  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce  this  year  on  its  legislative 
program  that  I  attempted  to  make  this 
point,  namely,  that  a  tax  cut  would  lose 
much  of  its  effectiveness  if  expenditures 
were  sharply  reduced  by  drastic  cuts  in 
the  budget.  My  comment  surely  was  not 
received  by  any  enthusiastic  support.  In 
fsct,  it  was  given  a  less  than  poUte  hear- 
ing. 

Dr.  Harris  is  a  respected  economist. 
His  advice  and  counsel  is  sought  and  used 
by  government  and  private  industry 
And  It  is  Dr.  Seymour  Harris  who  tells 
us  clearly  what  I  was  Uying  to  say  with 
ippftrently  less  clarity.  I  believe  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Harris  for  his 
forthrightness.  but.  above  all.  for  his  in- 
telligence and  his  abiUty  to  articulate 
*oA  express  his  views. 

I  ssk  unanimous  consent  that  Dr  Har- 
ris* letter.  entiUed  "The  Presidents 
fud«et."  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
trust  that  It  will  be  reviewed  and  studied 
carefully  by  those  who  make  public 
policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
M  follows: 

THX    PacStSKNT'S    BlTDOWr 

Neither  conservatives  nor  liberals  seem 
n*Ppy  over  President  Kennedy's  19«4  budg- 
et Perhaps  this  suggesto  the  budget  Is.  In 
»ct.  the  best  possible  compromise.    For  the 
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oonservaUves  ths  orltlelsm  Is  too  much  PM- 
eral  spending  and  sxoessivs  deficits,  rtw 
ths  Uberals  the  charge  is  an  inadequate 
tax  cut  and  abandonment  of  liberaT  or 
Oalbraithian  principles  of  spending  for  wel- 
fare. In  my  view  both  the  conservatives  and 
Uberals  are  wrong,  and  the  administration 
essentiaUy  right. 

The  conservatlvee  consider  the  total 
amounts  of  spending  and  deficits,  and  are 
shocked.  But  what  is  relevant  is  the  size 
of  the  Federal  sector  in  relation  to  the  econ- 
omy that  has  to  support  it,  not  the  absolute 
amoimt  of  spending.  In  private  life,  the 
conservative  mother  does  not  give  the  2- 
year-old  the  same  number  of  cslories  as  the 
18-year-old,  but  is  guided  by  size,  energies 
used.  etc. 

Similarly,  the  conservatives  should  relate 
expenditures  and  deficits  to  the  size  of  the 
economy.  Federal  expenditures  in  relation 
to  gross  naUonal  product  are  no  higher  than 
they  were  in  1069.  The  deficits  seem  large. 
But  the  three  Kennedy  deficits  are  3  percent 
of  ONP  estimated  for  fiscal  1962-64.  In 
the  8  great  depression  years,  when  Gov- 
ernment could  concentrate  on  welfare,  the 
deficits  were  equal  to  4  percent  of  ONP. 

The  conEervatlves  tell  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent continues  to  spend  more  for  nonersen- 
tlals,  that  U.  welfare.  Actually  the  dollar 
outlays,  excltistve  of  military  and  related, 
are  down  in  fiscal  1964.  What  is  more,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  the  annual  average 
rise  of  population,  of  wage  rates  (not  offset 
by  rising  productivity)  and  of  prices,  the 
budget  should  rise  by  3  percent  without  any 
new  programs  or  Improvements  or  extension 
of  old  ones.  Hence,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
as  a  mlnimiun,  welfare  progranu  in  real  re- 
sources have  been  reduced  by  at  least  3  per- 
cent and  pocsibly  more. 

How  much  of  a  case  have  the  economists 
or  the  liberals?  In  the  IQSO-s  public  spend- 
ing was  considered  the  therapy  for  a  mal- 
functioning economy.  But  spending  pro- 
grams have  lost  much  of  their  appeal  and 
in  part  because  it  Is  difficult  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  spending  programs,  or  proper  tim- 
ing. Even  at  that  the  average  economist 
might  well  have  sought  a  compromise,  say 
a  $3  bUlion  spending  program  to  increase 
growth  and  a  $9  billion  tax  cut.  But.  unfor- 
tunstely,  even  this  compromise  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  country.  Hence  the  President 
has  to  recommend  not  what  Is  best  but  what 
Is  adequate  and  attainable.  Thus  we  can 
explain  the  moderate  size  of  the  tax  cut.  the 
small  recourse  to  spending  programs,  the 
stretchout  of  the  tax  cut. 

The  real  danger  is  that  the  Congress  will 
nibble  at  the  program  and  prolong  the  ges- 
tation period  of  the  new  tax  law,  with  the 
effect  that  the  tax  cut  will  prove  Innocuous. 
Then  the  modern  fiscal  policies,  about  which 
many  of  us  have  written,  preached,  debated, 
and  fought  since  the  192as,  will  be  repu- 
diated, and  with  loes  to  the  country.  We 
shall  then  have  the  deficits  that  would  have 
prevailed  In  any  case,  and  additional  deficits 
related  to  the  tax  cut.  and  yet  little  stimulus 
to  rising  Income  which  would  yield  addi- 
tional tax  revenues. 

It  is  important  for  the  Congress  to  realize 
a  tax  cut  and  an  accompanying  reduction  of 
expenditures  mean  stimulating  the  economy 
by  reducing  taxes,  and  then  deflating  it 
equally  through  a  cut  in  expenditures. 
Nothing  could  be  more  foolish. 

It  U  also  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
realize  that  the  longer  the  tax  cut  is  post- 
poned and  the  longer  the  period  over  which 
the  reduction  is  spread,  the  less  effective  the 
policy  will  be. 

It  requires  not  only  understanding  but 
tremendous  courage  for  the  President  to  lead 
the  Congress  in  these  matters  as  he  has  more 
than  any  other  President.  Just  as  only  a 
coiutigeous  Congressman  will  lead  his 
constituency. 


It  is  not  easy  for  the  people  to  swaUow  a 
theory  that  even  a  deficit  over  the  cycle  is 
soimd  policy,  when  we  have  scarcely  per- 
suaded them  that  balance  Is  not  required 
every  year  so  long  as  it  is  attained  during  the 
whole  cycle. 

I  Just  do  not  believe  that  men  of  high 
inteUlgence  such  as  Senator  Btbb  and  Con- 
gressman Mnxs  do  not  iinderstand  the  sim- 
ple arithmetic  involved  in  modem  eco- 
nomics: Inadequate  buying  by  the  private 
economy  requires  a  larger  contribuUon  by 
Government;  and  vice  versa  in  buoyant 
periods. 

BxTicouB  B.  HAxais. 


MANAGED  NEWS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  recall  earlier  state- 
ments that  I  have  made  about  managed 
news  and  specifically  with  respect  to  an- 
noimcements  of  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  manner 
in  which  dedicated  military  officers  were 
made  to  look  like  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
comic  opera  characters  and  old  movie 
"Keystone  Kops"  in  the  notices  they 
delivered  to  the  offices  of  Congressmen — 
but  only  after  hours  or  days  after  the 
news  had  already  been  given  to  the 
favored  Democratic  Congressmen  and 
Senators  by  others  and  thus  already  an- 
nounced by  them  before  the  military 
officers  had  delivered  the  notices. 

In  connection  with  this  managed  news 
practice  of  the  White  House,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article  on 
this  subject  appearing  in  the  March  31, 
1963,  issue  of  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union 
about  the  exercise  of  futility  in  which 
the  defense  couriers  engage.  The  title 
of  the  article  is,  appropriately,  "Penta- 
gon Scooped  On  Contracts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


WHm  House  Tips  Orr  Prunds— Pentagon 
Scooped  on  Conteacts 
Washington. — Every  working  day  at  2:30 
pjn.  uniformed  mUltary  personnel  filter 
through  the  Halls  oS  Congress  bearing  glad 
tidings. 

As  regular  as  clockwork,  they  move  from 
office  to  office  with  announcements  of  con- 
tracts awarded  that  day  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. They  visit  RepubUcans  and 
Democrats  alike. 

Each  Congressman  Is  told  he  is  being  tipped 
off  in  advance  so  he  can  notify  the  news 
media  in  his  district. 

Newspapers  and  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions then  presxunably  will  carry  the  story, 
giving  credit,  of  course,  to  the  man  who 
gave  it  to  them. 

This  is  the  kind  of  news  that  Congressmen 
live  on.  Some  figure  that  if  the  voters  see 
and  hear  the  Congressman's  name  linked  to 
enough  juicy  contracts  and  grants,  they  are 
likely  to  decide  that  he  is  doing  a  bang-up 
job  In  Washington  and  deserves  reelection. 

But  the  Defense  Department's  congres- 
sional courier  system,  impressive  as  It  is  to 
the  casual  onlooker,  is  a  dismal  fiop. 

The  White  House  noted  for  its  "manag- 
ing" of  news,  sees  to  it  that  Representatives 
and  Senators  friendly  to  the  administration 
are  the  first  to  learn  of  Federal  aid  plums. 

Against  such  competition  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  other  Federal  agencies  do  not 
have  a  chance.  The  White  Hovise  scoops 
them  every  time. 

White  House  aids  telephone  favored  Con- 
grepsmen  each  morning  about  11 :30 — 3  hours 
before  the  Defense  coxirlers  start  their  futile 
rounds. 
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BCCOfOMIC  ACilVlTiUS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacrues  to  an  excellent  article  I  read  the 
other  night  in  the  AprU  1963  issue  of  the 
Tale  Poinioal.  The  wnior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  written  an  exceptional 
statement  on  our  foreign  aid  programs 
and  economic  activities.  I  hope  every 
Senator  will  take  the  time  to  read  it  for 
he  has  painted  a  crystal-clear  picture  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  thinking  of  most 
Americans  on  oar  foreign  aid  problems. 
Our  esteemed  colleague  is  eminently 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  for  he 
knows  fnxn  firsthand  experience  the  re- 
sults of  programs  previously  implement- 
ed, and  we  would  aU  do  well  to  listen  td 
his  wise  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  by  Senator  Kakl 
Mtthdt  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economics  Acnvims 
(By  Senator  Kabx.  X.  llmnyr) 

(Senator  IfxTMDT,  Uke  Senator  Httmpiuuit 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Belatlona  Commit- 
tee, lias  represented  South  Dakota  as  a 
Republican  Member  of  Congress  since  1939. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  House,  and  since 
1049  has  served  tn  the  Senate.  Foreign  aid 
Is  seen  by  Senator  Mmm  prtanarlly  as  a  tool 
to  help  forward  the  United  States'  Intema- 
tloiial  objectives.  He  believes  that  we  should 
be  more  discriminating  In  our  aid  policy, 
giving  more  to  those  who  are  In  sympathy 
with  the  alms  of  the  United  States.) 

The  same  reasons  In  the  main  prevail  for 
our  giving  so-called  foreign  aid  to  Latin 
America  as  those  which  prevail  for  o\ir 
overall  global  program  of  foreign  aid.  That 
mecuis,  reaUstlcally,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
percentage  of  the  many  billions  of  dollars 
of  foreign  aid  which  we  have  been  provid- 
ing more  than  80  nations  around  the  world 
Is  made  available  for  what  Is  believed  to 
be  the  best  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  Our  great  country,  of  course,  has 
a  longstanding  tradition  of  providing  dis- 
aster relief  and  etnergency  aid  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  wherever  a  country  Is  suffer- 
ing from  disaster,  from  famine,  from  the 
ravages  of  Insuiiectlon,  or  ttotn  any  other 
cause  which  brings  widespread  suffering 
to  the  general  pubUc.  However,  In  the  main, 
the  reasons  for  providing  the  aid  to  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  In  the  amounts  and 
of  the  type  now  being  made  avaUable  to 
them  stem  from  the  fact  that  in  this  era 
of  challenge  from  Imperialistic  communism 
It  Is  felt  to  be  In  the  national  interest  to 
try  to  strengthen  the  economic  systems  and 
the  political  Institutions  of  countries  which 
are  outside  of  the  Communist  sphere  of 
control. 

In  my  opinion,  economic  aid  If  wisely  pro- 
vided for  Latin  American  countries  Is  of 
more  benefit  to  them  and  to  va  than  an  over- 
emphasis on  military  aid.  For  many  genera- 
tions to  come  the  most  effective  defense 
against  outside  attacks  by  Communist  mili- 
tary forces  upon  Latin  American  countries 
must  come  from  the  maintenance  of  a  suf- 
ficiently strong  Defense  Establishment  In  the 
United  States  and  from  policies  which  Impel 
us  to  enforce  the  time -tested  provisions  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Consequently,  a  wise 
utilization  of  economic  aid  designed  to  ex- 
pand the  mlddle-lnc(nne  classes  of  Latin 
America,  to  Increase  the  success  of  private 
enterprise  Institutions  In  that  area,  to  Im- 
prove ocmmnnlcatlona,  education,  and 
health  would  seem  to  be  o\ir  most  productive 


■>■•■•  d  brtng  a  trtsndly  ■i^iimn  «uh  bu, 
•Oaetlv*  tMrsnd  to  the  Latin  Aoisrloan/ 
ocmntrtes. 

OOSTOmOMS   GV  V*.  A» 

"nie  quastloa  fit  the  eandtttOBs  we  sbooltf 
attach  to  thla  aid  retetas  to  the  psoblsm 


things   for    our   trtends   abroad.   X  |^ 
ahwild  concentrata  more  of  the  — -^^  ** 
ahowlng  these  folks  the  ■"^^tr^^ 
and  prooeduraa  by  wUek  they  aaa  do 
for  thsoMelvas.    On  the  whole.  1  think 
more  Umportant  that  we  expert 
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techniques  which  would  tend  to  ^__„_„ 
the  political  visags  abroad  at  Amerltt^TuMh 
to  maintain  established  political  nmimJT^ 
to  UU11»  such  funds  In  the  dareSpicit^ 
an  opportunity  system,  «wt»>..,.^  ^  ,^ 
enterprises,   which    win  upgrade  the  uISSl 


at  whether  our  glgantie  expendltureB  to  for-     techniques  to  the  dsveloplag  ooontztts  ttlT 
elgn  aid  In  LaUn  America  are  to  prove  beafS-     ^^^^  *•  export  machinery,  buUd  raadT^ 
flelal  both  to  the  recipients  aod  to  the  giver     ooostnict  brldgea.    Also,  we  shoald  dsMi^ 
or  whether  they  are  to  be  fllwHie  tiwl  through     technloues   which  would  tj«n<i  *^  .i._.^^ 
a  series  of  Isolated  proJecU  whldi  f aU  to  fol- 
low a  consistent  pattern  of  performaace  and 
which  faU  to  develop  within  the  recipient 
countries  the  attitudes  and  polldee  which 

will  help  them  to  help  us  to  help  them  in  _  _ 

an  enduring  fashion.  My  major  criticism  of  standards.  Increase  the  tno(%ie,  snd  etoS 
the  present  administration  of  foreign  aid  ^«  opportunltlee  of  thoee  In  other  lu^ 
both  In  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  grows  ^^°  *">*  *o  «•*  absad. 
oat  of  the  conviction  that  I  feel  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  la  «»«»fc^<"g  the  same 
mistake  in  connection  with  Its  foreign  aid 
policies  that  It  Is  making  In  connection  with 
its  domestic  poUcies.  By  this.  I  mean,  that 
in  both  areas  of  activity  there  ie  a  definite 
and  demonstrable  tendency  to  place  too 
great  a  reliance  upon  strengthening  the 
powers  of  the  politicians  in  the  capital  dtiee 
ot  the  oountrlee  and  to  place  too  little  re- 
liance upon  developing  an  opportunity  sys- 
tem which  enables  private  entrepreneurs 
and  Individual  economic  enterprises  to  ex- 
pand the  opportiinltles  so  essential  to  the 
development  of  sound  economic  growth  and 
stablUty. 

Beyond  this,  the  administration  ot  our 
foreign  aid  policies  both  in  LaUn  America 
and  elsewhere  should  demonstrate  a  sharp 
increaae  in  Its  selectivity.  I  definitely  feel 
there  should  be  *  diiTerencs  in  the  degree 
and  type  of  aid  which  we  provide  to  coun- 
tries which  demonstrate  a  dsaire  and  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  In  the  curtailment  of  com- 
munism and  In  the  development  of  free 
institutions  as  against  ttioee  countries  and 
areas  which  either  insist  upon  a  sterile  type 
of  neutralism  or,  in  fact,  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  Communist  regime  In  Moscow. 

The  contest  which  the  free  world  Is  com- 
pelled to  wage  In  self-defense  against  com- 
munisnx  cannot  be  and  should  not  be  solely 
an  activity  financed  and  prosMted  by  the 
United  States.  We  need  assistance  in  dip- 
lomatic matters  at  the  United  Natlona.  we 
need  cooperation  in  developing  world  opin- 
ion opposed  to  conununism,  we  need  the 
cooperation  of  many  nations  both  large  and 
small  In  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  Com- 
mtmist  subversive  ventiues  around  the  globe. 
When  eountrles  denoonstrate  a  willingnees 
to  undertake  a  part  of  this  responsibility 
and  to  associate  themselves  with  us  in  the 
global  resistance  to  communism,  they  are 
entitled  to  greater  economic  and  military 
assistance  from  the  United  States  than  that 
which  is  made  avaUable  to  thoee  who  are 
Willing  to  take  everything  but  offer  nothing 
in  return. 

Neither  in  Latin  America  nor  around  the 
workl  has  our  foreign  aid  program  Uved  up 
to  expectations  Insofar  as  its  results  are 
concerned.  It  has  had  a  fair  meastire  of 
both  successes  aiul  failures.    Until  and  un- 


less we  develop  a  greater  degree  of  selectivity, 
however,  I  feel  that  In  the  future  It  Is  Ukcly 
to  suffer  from  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns. Likewise,  untU  and  unless  more  of 
oiir  economic  aid  is  directly  used  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  private  enterprise  In  other 
lands,  I  am  afraid  that  much  of  It  will  actu- 
ally be  used  to  build  up  the  totalitarian 
techniques  of  an  overly  powerful  central 
government  which,  after  aU,  comprise  some 
of  the  very  evils  which  are  exhibited  and 
demonstrated  by  the  Conun unlet  system. 

IICPBOVUIC    OUX    Am   PXOCBAM 

There  are  several  specific  ways  of  making 
our  aid  programs  more  successful  in  the  fu- 
ture. Bather  than  utilizing  ao  much  ot  our 
fc«elgn  aid   in   building  things   and  doing 


FOaxrciV    AIB    AMO    VM.    NATIOIfAL 

Important  Issues  In  the  admtnlsttatiaD  tf 
foreign  aid  concern  the  policies  and  prwm^ 
the  United  States  should  insist  vpon  or  (q 
deavor  to  pronoote  in  thoee  are^  vbi 
are  providing  an  abundant  amount  of  i 
economic  or  military  aid.  It  wouM,  ot  t 
be  the  optimum  situation  If  we  oould 
only  with  democratic  repreeentatlTe  _ 
ments.  freely  elected.  In  every  area'of  ths 
world  which  have  not  fallen  Into  the  rtiilitu 
of  communism.  Unfortunately,  we  IHt  is 
no  such  world  today.  Consequently,  on  «. 
casioQ,  I  feel  we  are  Justified  in  proiMlw 
economic  and  military  aid  to  irsss  uj 
countrlee  which  do  not  fuUy  pr— g^n  ^ 
precepts  of  representative  govemmeM  m  «■ 
feal  that  they  should. 

Desaocracy  Is  a  way  of  life  utilising  a  wMt 
series  of  practices,  self-restralats.  ewio^ 
and  methods  which  must  be  learned  by  S». 
ing.  And  people  must  "do  them'  for  evhlit 
in  order  to  fully  appraelats  them  and  to  pn- 
serve  them.  For  that  rsaaon.  vhiic  «« 
should  certainly  never  permit  oar  aid  ovsr- 
seas  to  be  utilized  for  the  cstabUshmeBt  a( 
any  type  of  dictatorship  over  the  people,  vi 
must  be  somewhat  tolerant  in  recogniili^ 
that  aid  at  times  must  be  given  to  couatrtn 
in  which  existing  conxlltions  fall  far  short  of 
our  desires.  We  can  and  ahould.  bo««««. 
insist  upon  certain  concessions  and  certsls 
reforms  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  oar  asMstsm 
And  as  a  minimum,  we  can  iacrsMlBgiy  iwM 
upon  a  cooperative  attitude  supported  by  m- 
operative  actions  in  sxich  fomms  at  tbi 
world  as  the  United  Nations,  and  In  ottav 
areas  of  activity,  which  will  link  the  eoon- 
tries  which  are  recipients  ot  American  sM  is 
a  mighty  network  of  governments  and  ps»- 
ples  dctng  at  least  something  in  one  way  or 
another  to  combat  the  growing  meoaee  ef 
communism.  This  support  ot  the  trae  wy 
of  Ufe,  thU  cooperation  with  the  Unltii 
States  and  other  major  nations  ot  the  be* 
world,  can  be  manifest  In  many  ways.  aMlI 
and  large.  Increasingly,  however.  It  sesmt  to 
me  that  our  Oovemment  tn  the  United  8tat« 
should  Insist  upon  some  type  ot  raaatfasts- 
tton  that  the  recipient  country  Is  not  sliayiy 
taking  advantage  of  a  perlloos  global  sltus- 
tion  to  ssek  aid  from  us  without  la  so} 
way  doing  anything  on  Its  own  to  strengtbss 
ths  overall  position  of  the  free  world  sad  t» 
weaken  the  forces  of  the  Communist  oon- 
sptrators. 

An  example  of  what  the  United  StstM 
should  not  permit  to  occur  In  s  coontr; 
which  Is  a  recipient  of  our  foreign  aid  U  tfet 
expropriation  of  American  private  prop«ty. 
Obvlotisly.  we  cannot  permit  the  cxpcefti- 
atlon  of  property  owned  by  American  dtlsMS 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  providing  eeo- 
nomlc  aid  to  the  government  and  to  tht 
country  which  Is  either  promoting  or  per- 
mitting policies  of  thst  type.  Furthermore. 
In  my  opinion,  we  shoxild  sharply  step  «p  • 
realistic  program  of  Impressing  upon  tht 
people  and  the  governmenta  of  all  ths  eoos- 
tries  which  receive  am^ij^^aw  ^Xd  the  fact 
that  they  too  are  in  the  target  area  of  im- 
perialistic ooaununiMB  and  that  tlksy  shcaM 
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bate  an  Intereet  as  active  and  alert  as 
in  reducing  ths  dangers  of  such  Comm' 
i^grssslon. 
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rLSXISnJTT   AND   UCAOZNATION 

Is  conclusion,  perhaps  the  greatest  weak- 

Qcai  of  our  whole  foreign  aid  program  In 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  stoms  from  the 
fact  we  utUlze  too  little  Imagination.  Inltia- 
tlvs.  snd  selective  Judgment  in  making  it 
svsliable  to  other  lands.  Becavise  a  certain 
formula  worked  rather  wtil  In  Greece  and 
Turkey  under  the  point  4  program  and 
tbe  Marshall  plan  many  years  ago.  there  Is 
ft  tendency  to  continue  to  use  precisely  the 
^ma  techniques  and  formulas  In  every  coun- 
try of  the  world,  with  people  of  every  culture, 
gnd  to  meet  and  attempt  to  solve  every  prob- 
lem. Thst  simply  wUl  not  work.  It  will  not 
vork  any  more  effectively  than  a  careleee 
^ytlcUn  could  succeed  by  giving  the  same 
pUl  to  erery  patient  to  cure  every  disease  In 
ths  neighborhood. 


POWER  COMPANY  OVERCHAROE8 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  pointed  out  in  my  newsletter  that 
electric  consumers  are  required  to  pay 
the  Montana  Power  Co.  at  rates  which 
penult  the  company  to  receive  the  high- 
est profit  of  any  major  utility  in  the 
country. 

Tbe  1960  Montana  Power  Co.  report 
to  stockholders  listed  $49.3  million  as 
total  revenue  and  $9  million  paid  out  in 
dividends.  The  1961  report  listed 
|S1J  million  as  total  revenue  and  $9.7 
mllUon  paid  out  In  dlvldendB.    Thus,  in 


both  years  more  than  18  percent  of  the 
income  went  to  stockholders.  Most  of 
this  exorbitant  amount,  collected  from 
Montana  ratepayers,  went  to  non-Mon- 
tana stockholders. 

A  study  last  year  by  Arnold  H.  Hirsch, 
public  utility  consultant,  appeared  in 
the  May  1962  issue  of  Public  Power.  It 
listed  the  average  annual  rate  of  return 
of  the  largest  electric  utility  operating 
company  in  each  State,  over  the  3-year 
period  1958  to  1960.  The  rate  of  return 
in  Montana,  for  the  Montana  Power  Co., 
was  the  highest  among  all  the  States, 
9.3  percent. 

The  response  of  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  to  my  illumination  of  these  facts 
was  a  personal  attack  on  me,  by  the 
president  of  the  company,  in  a  recent 
report  to  stockholders. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  has 
compiled  data  which  show  the  amount 
of  overcharges  by  power  companies,  in- 
cluding Montana  Power  Co.  and  37 
others.  This  compilation  of  overcharges 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  6  per- 
cent is  a  fair  rate  of  return.  The  study 
covers  the  5-year  period  between  1956 
and  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  table  compiled  by  NRECA. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PowEB  Company  Overchargeh 
B^imated  totalt  for  58  ele<^rie  utiliiies,  bated  on  taxes  actually  paid,  for  5  years,  t956-€0 

(Etpreased  in  thousands  of  dollars) 


Name  of  company 


Alriiants  Power  Co 

TncMB  Oai.  Electrtc  Llfht  A  Power  Co'l 

AiksoHi  Poww  A  Light  Co 

PMlleOsi*  EI«vtrlcCo....  "  "' 

Pnbik  SwTlcii  Co.  of  Colorado 
CoBstettetn  Ugbt  A  Power  Co V". 

^SSSril^Tct,^  Co- 

irurMs  rower  Corp 

O«or|ls  Powrr  Co 

CsasMoveslth  EdlioD  Co.  (IlUmiis) 

Psbile  Ssrvke  Co.  of  Indiana.  ....     

Isei  Power  A  Ucht  Co "'.[ 

EaasM  Power  A  Ughl  Co 

Kantacky  UUlitles  Co 

Ueirisns  Power  A  LJrht  Co 

OMtisl  Maine  Power  Co 

Patansc  RdLwn  Co 

New  Enidsnd  Power  Co. 
Detroit  Ediaon  and  mbskllariee. 

Northern  SUtee  Power  Co 

Mkeiirippl  Power  A  Ll«ht  Co '.'.'."" 

CsioB  Eleetric  Co _ 

Mtatsoa  Power  Co ...  . 

Sootheni  Nevada  Poww  Co...."'.'.'.". 

Pnbllc  Serrlee  Co.  of  New  Hampshire 

PnbUc  SerTiee  Electric  A  Oas  Co.  of  New  JeraeyJ 

Lone  klaad  LiithUns  Co 

CeroUna  Power  A  Ugbt  Co 

OWoEdtaooCo..  .  7' 

OkW»«ns  Oas  A  Electrtc  ISo. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. *" 

FmUc  Power  A  Llcht  Co 

nmsdeiphla  Electric  Co.    . 

8«m>  Carolina  Electric  A  Gas  Co"'.'.'.'.'.". 

Black  UUU  Power  A  Ucht  Co .  . 


Estimated  amount  of  overcharge 


IMS 


nooston  Ll»ht  A  Power  Co. 
i;Uh  Power  A  Ushl  Co 


fkitels  Electrtc  A  Power  ci". 
1  Power  Co 


Total. 


IXISO 
1. 144 
3,143 

11,419 
S.83S 
6. 062 
1.640 
6.800 

12,831 


4. 635 
4.300 
3. 106 
1066 
4.96S 


1067 


IS.  640 
l.OiS 
6. 420 
6,056 
3. 083 
3.779 
1.068 
6,870 

14,871 


1«8 


3.106 


11.917 
7.046 
4.233 
7.060 
7,760 
8» 
438 

19.631 
6.990 
3,3» 

16, 088 
i6S6 
7.803 

16.986 

2.919 

88 

18.780 
1.871 

U390 

10.381 


242,468 


6.083 
1,817 
2.608 
2,381 
3.604 


3.210 
2.731 
0.686 
8.113 

2.  en 

6.008 

7,010 

1.216 

602 

18.260 
8.927 
6.910 

16,606 
4.343 
4,994 

14.767 
3.031 


17.636 

1,860 

17.700 

13.023 


14,964 

739 
3,006 
9,764 
3. 860 

4.686 
3,710 
6.760 
14,383 
11,385 
3.168 
1,680 
2,871 
4.571 
4,286 
433 
2.604 
6.838 
1.710 
7.  163 
1.742 


IMO 


7,035 
1.913 


238,168 


14.077 
7,760 
6.788 

14.303 
5,631 
Z356 
6.481 
1620 
348 

16.917 
1,198 

16.483 

12.694 


226.960 


11,983 

1,044 

988 

17, 175 
3.296 
1,160 
4,483 
8,626 

15,313 

35.870 
3,431 
1,638 
3,631 
4,838 
4,402 
881 
4,044 
4,186 
3.608 
8.404 
817 
6,927 
7.065 
3.464 
260 
9.638 
7,631 
6.717 

15.600 
6,648 
7.117 
3.066 
7.975 
386 

14,227 
1.264 

18.864 

17.408 


loeo 


9.992 
1,600 


31.090 
6.160 
1,860 
3,044 
0,706 
14,970 
40.410 
2.716 
1.106 
2.060 
4,627 
3.706 
1.320 
3.643 
2.317 
0.306 
7.428 
1.946 
4,304 
8.721 
3,008 


ToUl 


7.263 
6.613 
4,818 
11388 
6,777 
8,042 


271,473 


7.176 

160 

13.731 

1.317 
16.202 
18,608 

280,064 


62.660 
6.433 
13.255 
76,394 
20.841 
17.146 
13.865 
36,760 
72.367 
87, 574 
18.062 
10.470 
15.066 
18.982 
20,053 
2.643 
16.606 
16.071 
36.22.'! 
38.151 
11.415 
33.290 
30,391 
8.413 
1,300 
68.848 
37.030 
36.431 
76.844 
36.833 
30.811 
30.262 
26.720 
821 
80.160 
7.000 
83.619 
72.008 


1.280.043 


Mr  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord also  an  Associated  Press  arUcle  based 
on  the  NRECA  figures  and  the  reply  of 


the  Montana  Power  Co.,  whose  response 
was  again  a  personal  attack,  who  termed 
the  information  rele«wed  by  NRECA 
"false  and  vicious." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom    the    Oreat   PaUs    (Mont.)    Tribune. 

Peb.  2a,  1B63] 
Montana  Pown  Co.  Accusso  or  Ovebcharo- 
iNo— Claim  Dknud  bt  Pan's  Pusdkmt 
HnxiNGB.— Electric  cooperative  anoclatlon 
research  economists  claim  that  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  overcharged  Its  customers  by  over 
839  mUUon  between  1956  and  1960  and  should 
give  It  back. 

Economists  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  based  their 
claims  on  6  percent  as  a  fair  rate  of  return  on 
investments  and  used  taxes  paid  as  their 
yardstick. 

The  study  released  said  Montana  Power 
was  one  of  38  major  electric  utUltles  tbat 
overcharged  Its  customers  more  than  $1.25 
billion  In  a  5-year  period.  Pacific  Power  & 
Light  Co.  was  listed  at  $40.8  million. 

The  economists  estimated  Montana  Power 
overcharges  in  1956  at  $7.76  mUllon.  In  1957 
at  $7.1  mUllon.  In  1958  at  $7.94  million.  In 
1959  at  $7.96  million  and  in  1960  at  $8  73 
million. 

The  association  said  the  study  will  be  sent 
to  congressional  committees,  the  Pederal 
Power  Commission,  and  consumer  groups. 

The  NRECA  legislation  and  research  di- 
rector In  Washington.  D.C.,  Kermlt  Overby. 
said  the  study  "shows  a  critical  need  for 
State  and  Pederal  legisIaUon  which  require 
the  companies  to  return  these  overcharges  to 
their   customers." 

answkb  lasnTKD 

The  president  of  tbe  Montana  Power  Co. 
Thursday  branded  as  "false  and  vicious"  a 
press  release  issued  by  tho  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  which  al- 
leged that  the  company  had  overcharged  its 
electric  customers. 

"There  Is  absolutely  no  baslB  of  fact  or 
Justification  for  the  fantastic  figures  con- 
tained In  this  charge."  J.  E.  Corette.  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  utility,  said. 

He  also  labeled  the  press  release  mislead- 
ing In  that  It  purported  to  quote  "REA  re- 
search economists." 

"The  NRECA  is  a  trade  organization  which 
claims  to  be  the  spokesman  for  a  number 
of  REA-financed  cooperatives  and  is  headed 
by  Clyde  Ellis,  a  paid  manager."  Corette  said. 
"It  has  no  official  connection  with  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  or  the  Ped- 
eral Oovemment  in  any  way." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  company's  electric 
rates  have  been  considered  thoroughly  by 
the  Montana  conunlsslon.  adding  that  in 
19S8  the  commission  granted  Montana  Power 
a  return  of  6.83  percent  on  the  fair  value 
of  its  electric  properties  after  a  public  hear- 
ing which  brought  out  voluminous  testimony 
and  evidence. 

The  utlUty  president  added  that  NRECA 
"apparently  seta  Itself  up  as  a  more  informed 
authority  on  electric  rate  regulation  than 
the  commission  In  38  States  throughout  the 
country,  whose  Intelligence  and  Integrity 
NRECA  has  questioned." 

"In  our  opinion,  this  false  and  vicious  at- 
tack by  NRECA  is  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  hasten  Mr.  EllU*  objective,  which 
Is  the  nationalization  of  the  electric  utility 
Industry,"  Corette  said.  "In  addition,  it  Is 
a  deliberate  effort  to  draw  the  taxpayers' 
attention  away  from  the  fact  that  the  REA- 
financed  agencies  which  Mr.  Ellis  pxirports 
to  represent  escape  the  payment  of  the  Ped- 
eral Income  taxes,  pay  other  taxes  at  a  much 
lower  rate  than  the  Investor -owned  utilities 
against  which  they  compete  and  are  able  to 
finance  their  operations  by  borrowing  money 
at  a  a-percent  Interest  rate  when  it  cost  the 
Pederal  treasury  4  percent  to  provide  that 
money." 

Corette  emphasized  that  these  subsidies 
enjoyed   by  REA-flnanced   agencies   add   to 
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ot   iMMptijen   throfttshout   the 


%b»   burilen 
Matioa. 

"Mr.  KUia  and  his  organisation  apparently 
have  decided  to  launch  this  Irreeponalble 
ftttack  oo  InTCCtor-owned  utllltlM  and  pnbllo 
service  commlMdone  throogbout  the  coun- 
try to  divert  attention  from  the  tncreaalnc 
drmanrte  that  BKA-flaAneed  ageneles  c^ierate 
under  the  same  business  and  tax  rules  that 
are  applicable  to  the  Investor-owned  utilities 
against  whom  they  are  competing,"  he  said. 


Ttom  actkms  naulted  from  t^ 
doearaa  that   the  ~ 


UNDER 


SUMMER       EMPLOYMENT 
CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  of  this  year  I  invited  attention 
of  my  eolleagties  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Young  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  appeared  in  that  day's  paper 
which  uncovered  a  plan  to  place  sum- 
mer employment  of  students  under  par- 
tisan political  patronage  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Mr.  Young  reported  that  the 
feeling  among  Government  career  per- 
sonnel officers  was  that  such  a  plan  was 
wrong  and  that  Civil  Service  Commission 
officials  had  privately  expressed  dismay 
over  the  idea.  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  White  House  would  swiftly  make  it 
clear  that  partisan  political  considera- 
tions would  play  absohitely  no  part  what- 
soever in  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
plications for  summer  trainee  positions 
and  that  treatment  of  these  applications 
would  make  it  clear  beyond  question  that 
such  a  policy  is  indeed  being  followed. 
Mr.  Young's  timely  article  appears  at 
page  2657  of  the  Record. 

Although  the  White  House  xmfortu- 
nately  did  not  see  fit  to  do  anything 
about  the  matter.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  itself 
took  action  on  April  8  to  prevent  the 
White  House  and  Federal  agencies  from 
appointing  students  to  simimer  Federal 
Jobs  here  in  Washington  on  the  basis  of 
partisan  political  considerations. 

An  article  by  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz  appear- 
ing in  yesterday's  Washington  Post  re- 
ports this  development,  indicating  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  withdrew 
from  all  agencies  authority  to  make 
these  temporary  appointments  and  that 
the  authority  will  not  be  restored  unless 
the  Commission  Is  convinced  that  the 
appointments  are  made  without  political 
clearances  and  in  full  compliance  with 
the  law  and  its  rules.  Mr.  Kluttz  quotes 
from  a  statement  released  by  the  Com- 
mission which  says,  among  other  things: 

The  image  of  the  Federal  service  can  be 
gravely  damaged  and  future  quality  staffing 
can  be  Jeopardized  unless  all  doubt  as  to  the 
integrity  of  merit  system  operations  Is 
dispelled. 

The  Commission  also  is  reported  to 
have  told  agency  heads  that  political 
clearance  in  filling  competitive  Jobs  for 
summer  employment  is  clearly  illegal. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Klutti  reveals  how 
the  plan  to  turn  these  simimer  Jobs  into 
a  partisan  political  patronage  picnic  was 
being  developed.  Although  the  White 
House  repeatedly  gave  assurances  that  it 
had  no  plans  to  require  a  political  test 
for  summer  Federal  Jobs,  nevertheless 
the  White  House  sent  agencies  data 
sheets  which  asked  "By  whom  recom- 
mended" In  the  case  of  each  applicant. 


CoUege  Democrats  were  eantuUy  advised 

to  have  Members  of  Coogrees  send  their  ._„_ 

completed  Job  applications  fonns  direct  ^^  requlrtng  white  Houee  dearma.,  ^TS 

to  the  White  House,  and  a  member  of  the    ■*^™"*'    "^^^^    "^    * ^ 


statr  of  the  Democratic  Nattasud  Com- 
mittee was  assigned  to  advise  stvdent 
applicants  on  how  to  get  Jobs.    Agczicy 

officials  were  told  that  the  jobs  were  to 
be  filled  on  a  political  basis  despite  the 
Civil  Service  Commisskm  and  the  laws. 

In  an  article  by  Joseph  Young  appear- 
ing in  yesterday's  Washington  Evening 
Star  which  aiade  the  original  disclosure 
to  which  I  referred  in  my  statement  of 
Februanr  20,  Mr.  Young  also  relates  the 
behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
It  reveals  a  brazen  disregard  for  the  law 
and  for  the  integrity  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  by  White  House  and  other 
administraticm  officials  in  persisting  to 
go  through  with  the  original  plan  and 
how  the  Civil  Service  Commission  finally 
was  forced  to  take  the  action  it  did  to 
preserve  the  reputation  and  integrity  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Service  merit  system. 

Another  article  by  Mr.  Jerry  Kluttz  ap- 
pears in  today's  Washington  Post,  which 
sheds  more  light  on  the  willful  and  short- 
sighted attitude  of  these  White  House 
and  other  administration  officials  whose 
actions  belled  their  words  to  the  point 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  found 
the  situation  intolerable.  Severid  op- 
portunities had  been  given  for  the  White 
House  to  retreat  gracefully  from  its  im- 
fortunate  plan,  but  these  opportimities 
were  spumed.  Even  a  plea  by  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League,  a  good-gov- 
ernment group,  was  turned  down. 

It  is  reporting  such  as  this  on  the  part 
of  Joseph  Yoiing  and  Jerry  Klutts  which 
is  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  free  press. 
It  is  too  bad  that  some  public  officials 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  defy  the 
law  and  that  their  fear  of  the  sharp 
glare  of  publicity  furnished  by  a  free 
press  through  the  efforts  of  fearless  re- 
porters is  the  only  way  the  American 
pe<H>le  can  be  satisfied  that  these  officials 
will  conduct  themselves  properly  as  serv- 
ants of  the  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles by  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Kluttz  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  9,  1963] 

CSC  Acts  To  Bab  Patronage  ik  Sttmmxb 
Jobs — Commission  Plans  Exams  To  Psz- 
VKNT  PouncAi.  Favors 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

All  Federal  department  and  agency  heads 
have  been  notified  that  political  clearance 
for  summer  Oovernment  Jobs  "is  illegal  and 
will  not  be  tolerated."  the  Civil  Serrtoe  Com- 
mission said  today. 

The  Commission  said  it  Is  now  developing 
plans  to  hold  nationwide  oocnpetitive  exam- 
inations for  these  Jobs,  many  of  which  are 
filled  by  stxidents.  The  dedeion  does  not  af- 
fect numerous  sxinuner  Job  appointments 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  and  not 
covered   by  Civil   Service  regolatlona. 

These  examinations,  the  Commission  said, 
will  eliminate  both  political  patronage  and 
nepotism  from  summer  Job  dlspensliig.  It 
has  been  charged  by  the  Bepublicana,  and 
denied  by  the  Democratic  administration, 
that  summer  replacement  Job*  are  being 
handed  out  as  political  favoia. 


summer     studfsnU     Jobs    in    OoT«n^;r 

CrlUcUm  from  RepxaiUcsn  Uembets  ^rw 

grees  as  well  ■•  the  press  eauMNl  the  mIb^* 

Istration  to  reaaseas  its  poeltlan.  ■""* 

AUTHOaiTT   SQSFKKOSB 

In  order  to  bar  poUttcal  patron^,  tki. 
year,  the  CSC  has  suspended  the  anthMtira* 
aU  Federal  dep&rtmenu  and  aeeneiestohiM 
for  theee  Jobs,  except  in  the  caw  ol  ec  ^^ 
Uve  reglstera  for  college  interne  and 
Jobs,  as  weU  as  aome  typlat  poaiUoaaT 

The  CSC  suspended  authority  <tf 
to    make    echedula    A   " —  riTil  —  n^^ 
pointmenu  f«r  these  Job*,  m  w«u  as  iht  ^ 


thority  to  appoint  studemta  to 


lobs 


not  to  exceed  a  total  ot  TOO  houis  or 
Jobs  for  which  direct  tilrtng  has  baea  >i 
lowed.  ^^  ■*" 

This  suspension  will  be  in  efleet  ^utTnea 
May   1   and  October  1,   1»«3.  the  period  of 
s\immer  employment  unless  an  agency  con 
vlnces  the  CSC  that  no  potiUcs  win  be  lal 
volved. 

In  order  to  have  the  sospenslaos  Uftsd. 
each  agency  bead  must  mtlsfy  the  C80  hi 
writing  that  no  political  ooDiAdetatlaBs  vm 
be  given. 

PurtlMnnore,  specific  docuukentaitlaa  ^ 
the  agency's  hiring  program,  to  convince  tks 
CSC  that  political  factors  will  not  be  aoDlled. 
will  be  required.  -f*— ». 

NAMES   TO    WHITX    BOVSS 

This  also  means  that  agencies  nuist  retrsla 
from  sending  to  the  White  House  the  Dsam 
of  any  job  applicants,  the  CSC  said.  Once  s 
student  Is  hired  and  Is  on  the  rolls,  H  Umb 
would  be  all  right  for  an  agency  to  famkb 
the  White  House  with  the  name  of  the  em- 
ployee for  the  pxirpoee  of  planning  student 
seminars,  the  CSC  said. 

Commission  officials  said  its  action  «m 
taken  without  clearance  from  the  White 
House  and  that  the  White  House  was  noti- 
fied of  the  action  at  the  sanoe  time  ss  Um 
press. 

Since  the  Star  first  disclosed  the  White 
House  clearance  situation,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  sharply  criticized,  with  the 
result  that  many  administration  oOlclals  felt 
that  greater  political  UabUlty  than  goed 
would  accrue  from  the  policy. 

CSC  officials  said  the  situation  reached  the 
breaking  point  when  the  Star  a  week  igo 
Sunday  In  a  followup  to  Its  original  stocy 
disclosed  that  the  National  College  Daae- 
crat,  the  official  publication  of  the  ICattOHd 
Federation  of  College  Toung  Democrats,  gast 
its  members  speclQc  instructions  on  how  to 
get  political  clearance  from  the  White  Hows. 

The  Young  Democrats  also  were  told  to 
contact  the  college  director  of  the  Daaso- 
craUc  National  CommlUee  in  conneetloa 
with  the  Jobs. 

iMTXoarrT  at  ctau 

A  top  CSC  official  declared,  "We  couldnt 
allow  the  situation  to  continue.  The  rspo- 
tatlon  and  integrity  of  the  Govemmsnt^ 
civil  service  merit  system  was  at  stake." 

The  entire  situation  has  also  made  the 
CSC  decide  to  bold  nationwide  compeUttvt 
exams  for  all  student  sumnaar  Jobs  sUrtiag 
next  year.  This  not  only  would  eliminate 
political  patronage  but  also  the  nepotism  Id 
which  agency  officials  hire  their  sons  aad 
daughters  and  the  chUdren  ot  friends. 

The  CSC  heretofore  had  been  opposed  to 
nationwide  competitive  exams  because  of  the 
cost  Involved.  But  recent  events  caused 
the  CSC  to  change  lU  mind.  It  now  feek 
that  whatever  extra  cost  and  time  Is  involved 
will  amply  Justify  the  protection  of  merit 
system  principles. 

About  fl.000  Government  nrniiasr  Jobs  lor 
studssits  are  available  in  the  Waahlngtoa 
area,  and  another  6J0O0  or  8,000  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 


196S 

jfgf^  the  Washington  Poot^  Apr.  9,  196S] 
rna.  omncm  Moras  To  Bab  Pounos  From 

SVMMXB  JOBSFOa  SlUUaNl'S 

(By  Jerry  Klutts) 

•j^  Civil  Servioe  Commission  yesterday 
f0ted  to  prevent  the  White  House  and  Fed- 
^^  ^cnelas  from  appointing  students  to 
-^jpmjr  Federal  Jobe  here  on  the  basis  of  po- 
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Ittlesl  poll. 

n  withdrew  from  all  sgencles  authority  to 
^'^^  the  temporary  appointments,  and  the 
^j0m  wont  be  restored  unless  the  Commls- 
iloB  Is  eonvinced  that  the  appointments  are 
B,.ito  vlthout  political  clearances  and  in  full 


mi —  — ■  ■     —  ■ —  — ^  ■ 

eonptlanoe  with  the  law  and  Its  niles. 

ne  tough  antlpolitlcal  interference  order 
«ass  departure  for  the  agency,  which  gener- 
ally ooDtcnts  Itself  with  Issuing  warnings  to 
prffant  undermining  of  the  merit  system 
lod  Its  laws  and  rules  by  either  agencies  or 
indlrUluala. 

•^s  must  make  siire,"  CSC  annoxmced, 
•nhst  DO  steps  are  taken  to  defeat  the  Presl- 
dentu  expressed  intention  to  protect  fully 
*t,M  MvU  ssrvloe  merit  evstam."     it  further 


Jobs  here  this  summer.  CSC  streaaed  that 
agra^M  must  use  appropriate  eompetltfve 
registers  to  flU  theh-  ■ammer  Jobs  tmlesa 
tlMr  hiring  authority  is  i«st<Md. 

Incidentally,  the  onim  will  haw  the  ef- 
fect of  improving  Job  proepecU  of  studenta 
jw>  have  passed  the  student  aid,  traUiae, 
'*<wral  service  entrance,  typing  and  other 
competitive  testa.  Most  of  the  summer  hir- 
ing will  be  from  theee  reglstens. 
,«^*™'  agencies  last  year  hired  neariy 
10,000  students  for  temporary  summer  Jobs 
and  a  recent  CSC  survey  indicates  they  pUn 
to  hire  about  6.000  this  summer. 

But  the  controversy  over  summer  lobs  and 
cuu  by  Congress  in  agency  budgets  have 
combined  to  lower  estimates  to  around  3,000 
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tbe  elvU  ssrvloe  merit  system 
acplalnsd: 

"Psesirt  press  reporta  alleging  that  pollU- 
eal  elsaraooe  Is  necessary  for  sximmer  em- 
ploymeat  Is  clvU  servioe  positions  in  ths 
irashlngton  metropolitan  area  indicate  sarl- 
ooi  misunderstandings  about  this  program. 
The  Image  of  the  Federal  service  can  be 
psrely  damaged,  and  future  quality  staffing 
ma  bs  JM^MLTdlsed  unless  all  doubt  as  to  the 
totsgrity  of  merit  system  operations  Is  dls- 


090  then  informed  agency  heads  in  a  spe- 
dsl  bulletin  that  political  clearance  in  filling 
eompetttlve  Jobe  Is  clearly  illegal,  and  it 
footed  the  aw>roprlate  rule  and  the  sweep- 
04  snthorlty  It  has  to  enforce  It.  To  assure 
eaopllanee  with  the  rules.  CSC  concluded, 
tt  was  necessary  for  It  to  suspend  aU  agency 
•atborlaauons  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
MBti  in  the  Washington  area  between  nest 
May  1  and  October  1. 

Ihe  Commission  also  directed  Its  staff  to 
sMki  special  inspections  during  the  siunmer 
auotlu  to  make  sure  that  summer  appolnt- 
menti  comply  with  Its  rules  and  the  law 

C»C  wUl  restore  the  hiring  authority  on  an 
igsncy-by-agency  basis  but  only  after  the 
•leocy  head  cerUfleo  that  he  and  his  staff 
ftlly  understand  the  clvU  servioe  Uws  and 
roles  and  will  carry  them  out. 

Chairman  John  W.  Macy  also  announced 
that  CSC  U  developing  plans  for  a  nation- 
wide oompetlUve  exam  that  would  be  used 
to  flU  smnmer  Jobe  In  19«4.  This  would  be 
y  fl"*  time  for  such  a  test  and  it  would 
tteoursge  both  nepotism  and  partisan  oollt- 
leal  eonslderatlons. 

A  CBC  official  commented :  "We  were  sorry 
to  have  to  do  It  but  we  were  placed  in  an 
Impossible  situation  where  our  honor  and 
»frt»  and  the  Integrity  of  the  system  was 
HitaKe.'* 

The  White  House  repeatedly  assured  CSC 
mat  It  had  no  plans  to  require  a  poUtlcal 
«ft)r  summer  Federal  Jobholders.  But 
Dorothy  Danes  of  the  Whita  House  sent 
••"oclss  data  sheeto  that  asked  for  the 
asmse.  addresses  and  other  Information  oa 
WUc^U.  The  signifloant  question  on  the 
jOTOta^CSCs  eyes  was  "By  Whom  Recom- 

OoUege  DemocraU  were  advised  to  have 
J^ben  of  Congress  send  their  completed 
•«>■  61X  Job  application  forms,  to  Mr* 
oanes  along   with   recommendaUon*   from 

hTthf^  ''*™"  """*  *M   aaalgned 

onheDeraocraUc  NaUonal  Committee  to  ad- 
"»  student  appUcaaU  on  how  to  get  Jobe 
*tBncy  officials  alao  advised  CBC  that  they 
ijfe  being  told  that  the  Jobe  were  to  be 
J^ «»  a  political  basis  despite  CSC  and 

The  ^hitting  CSC  dh^lve  will  have 
"•effect  of  canceling  commltmenta  made 
•  Hundreds  of  sttidenta  who  were  promised 
OIX 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  10,  1968) 
WHrrx  HoTTsx  iNvrm  csc  Crackdown  ow 
SrmwKT  Joe  Potmcs 
(By  Jerry  Klutts) 
The  White  House  Invited  the  black  eve 
administered  to  It  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission which  has  cracked  down  hard  on 
political  interferenoe  in  summer  Jobs 

.«H  '**^^!°'  o°  "»•  Job  iMue  was  strange 
and  contradictory.  Although  It  denledliny 
intention  to  give  political  clearances  to  sum- 
mer Job  appointees,  its  actions  aroused  deen 
suspicions  of  political  involvements. 

The  Commission  had  cautioned  the  White 
House  staff  several  weeks  ago  that  a  poUtical 
clearance  system  would  be  Illegal  and  that 
it  would  be  forced  to  take  actions  to  prevent 
its  use.  *^ 

After  aU.  ClvU  Service  officials  are  reallsto 
5^  J?°^  °^y  *°°  ^eU  that  the  President 
and  White  House  staff  members,  in  both 
Democatrlc  and  Republican  administra- 
tions, have  been  Instrxmjental  in  gettinv 
■ummer  jobs  for  friends  and  friends  of 
friends. 

CSC  or  the  most  partisan  Bepublican  In 
Congress  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  making 
an  Issue  if  White  House  staffers  informally 
recommended  and  agencies  Wred  a  couple 
of  hundred  students  for  temporary  summer 
jobs.  In  fact,  most  of  them  would  defend 
the  practice. 

What,  then,  is  so  different  about  the  Job 
picture  this  year?  What  brought  on  the 
tough  CSC  directive  that  canceled  the  au- 
thority of  agencies  to  make  temporary  ao- 
polntmento  untU  It  Is  satisfied  that  no  pol- 
itics is  Involved  In  them  and  to  move 
toward  filling  summer  jobe  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  merit  testa? 

»  ^^*  J^^"  **•  *'  ^•***  *^o  ^"^  elementa 
fvr*';.P**™"*y  Davies  and  her  superlois  on 
the  Whita  House  staff  sought  to  formallae 
summer  hlrlngs  through  her  office,  and  sec- 
ond. CSC  was  placed  in  the  intolerable 
position  of  not  knowing  what  it  was  t^iving 
about  in  Ita  own  Jurisdiction— the  FednraS 
personnel  field. 

Several  weeks  sgo  Mrs.  Davies  discussed 
sununer  job  problems  with  two  top  civU 
Servioe  officials  at  her  White  House  office. 
She  had  set  up  last  summer's  seminais  for 
students  which  were  generally  rated  a  sue- 
oees.  The  President  and  others  took  time 
out  to  give  the  students  an  Insight  of  Gov- 
ernment and  to  encourage  them  to  make 
careers  in  It. 

The  CSC  was  sympathetic  to  Mr«.  Davlea' 
concern  over  improving  the  semlnan  but 
they  failed  to  understand  clearly  what  she 
had  in  mind  In  the  matter  of  appointmenta. 

At  the  time  the  Commission  was  oon- 
sldering  a  nationwide  competlUve  test  to 
select  studenta  for  s\unmer  Jobe  Mrs 
Daviee  showed  UtUe  sympathy  for  the  Idea.' 
Anyway,  the  session  ended  with  the  first  sus- 
picion that  the  Whita  Hoxise  had  a  poUtleal 
intarest  in  the  Jobs. 

The  following  week  Mrs.  Davies  had  an- 
other meeting  at  which  no  08C  peopl* 
were  invited.  SignificanUy  many  of  those 
attanding  handled  patronage  for  their  agen- 
cies along  with  a  few  career  personnel  <n- 


ncton.  Summer  Jobe  were  discussed  and 
tne  suspicion  deepened  that  the  Whita  Hbusa 
E!^JI!  ^  5*  J°*»  '«■  PoUtioal  pur- 

^J\  T"  ■*  ."**•  J«»w*«ufe  that  OlvU  Service 
Officials  explained  to  Whita  Houee  ^SfleS 
that  a  poUtical  test  for  cummer  Jobs  would 
be   illegal.     They  suggeSSlS J2^ Tl 

2.?L"^L'**,**2"°*  ^  '^^•i^  to  affect  that 
^Z,^^^  ^**^  ''°"'**  ^  *"«»  »«»K«ly  from 
elvU  service  and  agency  testa  as  has  been 
past  practice.  Several  staff  members  liked 
the  idea. 

But  in  the  end  the  Whita  House  decided 
not  to  go  along  with  any  such  statement  on 
the  ground  that  none  was  necessary  since 
no  change  was  planned  in  summer  hlrlngs 
It  was  argued  that  the  etatament  implied 
^t  on  the  part  of  the  Whita  House.  The 
Whita  House  action  added  to  the  suspicions 
but  at  least  CSC  wss  partiaUy  satisfied  with 
Ito  dentals  of  poUtleal  Interfertnce. 

The  Job  issue  was  down  to  a  simmer  2 
weeks  ago  today  when  CSC  Chairman  John 
w.  Macy  confidently  assured  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee  that  the  Whita  House 
interest  in  summer  Jobs  was  oonflned  to 
planning  seminars  for  studenta. 

But  a  few  hours  afterward  ttM  Commis- 
sion was  Jolted  when  it  was  shown  a  copy 
of  personnel  date  sheet  sent  to  a  few  agen- 
cles  by  the  Whita  House.  The  document 
requeeted  the  name,  address,  and  other  back- 
ground information  on  stunmer  Job  appll- 
ointa  and  appointee*.  The  erueial  queetton. 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Commission  was  "By  whom 
recommended?** 

CSC  went  into  a  hnrrled  special  seeslon 
and  issued  an  extraordinary  warning  to 
agency  heads  that  It  would  be  Ulegal  to  sub- 
mit namee  of  student  appUcanta  to  the 
Whita  Hotise  for  political  dearancee  it 
hinted  punitive  acUons  against  those  who 
might  Indulge  in  It.  That  should  have  set- 
tled the  issue  aad  It  gave  the  Whita  House 
another  opportunity,  alao  ignored,  to  re- 
treat gracefuUy. 

Next  came  reporta  that  regular  agency 
personnel  oflloes,  staffed  with  career  people, 
jwe  being  bypaased  and  that  thoee  who 
handle  patronage  m  the  agendee  and  dubbed 
political  commissars,"  were  making  commlt- 
menta to  hire  studenta.  It  was  assumed 
theh-  actions  were  motivated  by  poUtical  con- 
siderations and  pressures. 

Student  Democrata  were  advised  to  send 
their  form  671b.  the  Oovenunent  Job  appli- 
cation form,  to  their  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  have  them  relay  the  forms  with 
recommendations,  to  Mrs.  Daviee.  James 
Hunt  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
was  the  contact  man  for  the  studenta 

Finally,  the  Whita  House  ignored  a'frtendly 
letter  wrlttan  to  the  President  by  the  Na- 
tional ClvU  Service  League,  a  good-govern- 
ment group,  which  urged  him  to  disavow  any 
plan  to  have  the  Whtta  House  set  up  a  po- 
Utical clearance  system  for  studenC  lob- 
holders. 

The  situation  called  for  decisive  action  to 
recapture  some  of  the  lost  faith  in  the  merit 
system  which  the  President  is  on  public  rec- 
ord to  protect  and  to  strengthen. 

CSC  did  It  with  ita  tough  antlpolitlcal  in- 
terference order.  The  Ocnnmlsslon  means  to 
enforce  the  law  and  ita  rules.  Only  time 
will  teU  whether  it  wUl  be  aUowed  to  succeed. 


WILL  KENNEDY  BACK  AQRI- 
CULTURE? 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  in  the 
Waterloo  Daily  Courier  for  March  27 
1963,  the  lead  editorial  enUtled  "Will 
Kennedy  Back  Agriculture?"  merits  at- 
tention.    The  editorial  points  out  the 
present  deplorable  situation  arising  from 
the  discriminatory  variable  import  duties 
Imposed  by  the  Common  Market  on  some 
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of  our  a«Ticulturml  exports.  T33,  sales 
of  poultry  and  eggs  dropped  40  percent 
during  the  first  4  mcmths  these  duties 
were  In  effect;  flour  exports  dropped  65 
percent,  and  wheat  sales  dropped  77  per- 
cent  With  negotiations  scheduled  In 
May  in  Genera  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  ediUxlal 
wisely  advises  that  if  our  Government  is 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  American 
agriculture,  it  must  refuse  to  bargain  on 
lowering  of  tariffs  on  industrial  products 
if  the  Common  Market  cotmtries  refiise 
to  bargain  on  lowering  these  variable 
import  duties  affecting  our  agriciiltural 
exports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Rbooso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Will  Kxknb>t  Back  Aosicultuxx? 

The  Ckmunon  Market  countries  last  Augtist 
Impoeed  variable  Import  fees  on  most  Imports 
of  agricultural  commodities.  Effect  of  tbe 
fees  Is  to  prevent  any  Imports  of  commodi- 
ties produced  In  tbeae  countries  from  Belling 
below  the  Common  Market  support  price. 

Effect  of  the  program  was  Instantaneous. 
During  the  first  4  months,  according  to 
XJB,  News  &  World  Report.  U.S.  sales  of 
poxiltry  and  eggs  In  Ck>mmon  Market  coun- 
tries had  dropped  40  percent  below  the  year's 
earlier  flgrires.  Flour  exports  dropped  66 
percent  and  wheat  sales  slumped  77  percent. 

These  declines  were  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated  since  It  was  not  considered  pos- 
sible for  the  Common  Market  cour.trlea  to 
replace  American  supplies  that  rapidly.  But 
the  result  has  been  a  serious  blow  to  Ameri- 
can farms. 

Spokesmen  for  American  agrlcultiire, 
therefore,  must  watch  closely  the  tariff  nego- 
tiations In  May  In  Geneva.  This  is  the 
meeting  of  the  41  nations  Involved  In  the 
General  Agreement  on  TarUTs  and  Trade 
(OATT) .  The  American  OoTemment,  If  de- 
Toted  to  the  welfare  of  American  agrlcultiire, 
must  refuse  to  bargain  on  the  lowering  of 
tarUfs  on  Industrial  products  If  the  Common 
Market  coimtrles  refuse  to  bargain  on  lower- 
ing of  the  variable  fees  on  American  farm 
Imports. 

The  Ideal  of  world  trade  Is  that  each  nation 
produces  what  It  does  most  efficiently  and 
trades  for  the  products  In  which  It  is  ineffi- 
cient. But  the  Common  Market  coimtrles 
have  abandoned  this  concept  on  agrlcvUtural 
products  and  are  retiimlng  to  the  old  protec- 
tionist concepts.  The  result  can  only  be  a 
gradiial  return  to  high  tariffs  on  both  sides. 
Because  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  so 
committed  to  the  concept  of  an  expansion  In 
free  world  trade,  however.  It  will  be  tempted 
to  sacrifice  American  agricultural  trade.  The 
spokesmen  for  American  agriculture  must 
organize  to  determine  that  this  doesnt 
happen. 


DECREASE     OP     FREE     WORLD 
SHIPPING    TO   CUBA 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President, 
fnun  time  to  time  I  have  placed  in  the 
RxcoRo  reports  on  free  world  shipping  to 
Cuba.  Sometimes  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  figures  for  monthly  periods. 
Recently.  I  have  been  obtaining  them 
for  2-week  periods. 

During  the  period  from  March  22 
through  April  5.  our  allies  sent  to  Cuba 
11  ships,  including  2  tankers,  whose 
gross  tonnages  total  51.694.  Great  Brit- 
ain appears  to  have  gained  the  lead 
again,  in  shipping  35.384  tons.  I  sUte 
the  gross  tonnage,  because  it  is  In  direct 


ratio  with  the  amount  of  cargo  which 
can  be  transported. 

Tankers  under  British  and  Greek  fiags 
totaled  27,390  tons.  It  U  heartening  to 
note  that  total  free  worid  tonnage  has 
dropped  off  33.216  tons,  as  compared 
with  that  for  the  preceding  2-week  pe- 
riod, and  that  tanker  tonnage  was  re- 
duced by  13,292  tons  over  the  same  pe- 
riod. A  new  arrival  on  the  scene  is  the 
Moroccan  ship  Toubkal,  of  8,748  tons. 

Reliable  sources  indicate  that  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  a  move  said  to  be  designed 
to  strengthen  the  availability  of  dry- 
cargo  ship  tonnage  under  direct  Rus- 
sian control  for  trade  with  Cuba,  has 
purchased  a  dozen  Liberty  ships,  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  from  European  own- 
ers. The  10,000-ton,  10-knot  ships  were 
purchased  in  Great  Britain.  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  at  prices  reported  to  be  considera- 
bly above  the  present  market  level  for 
such  tonnage.  The  average  price  in- 
volved was  said  to  be  $180,000.  which 
would  be  some  $25,000  above  the  cur- 
rent price  level  for  free-transferable 
Liberty  vessels.  This  circumstance  in- 
dicates to  me  that  the  Russians  are  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  pinch  occasioned  by 
the  reduction  of  free  world  shipping  to 
Cuba. 

The  tonnage  of  free  world  shipping 
which  continues  to  go  to  Cuba  is  still 
too  great  and  our  allies  still  are  not  co- 
operating to  the  extent  to  which  I  be- 
lieve they  should. 

The  list  of  free  world  ships  going  to 
Cuba,  their  flag  of  registry,  and  their 
tonnage  during  the  period  of  March  22, 
1963.  through  April  5,  1963,  is  as  follows: 
Ardmore,  British,  4.664  tons. 
AthelcToum  (tanker),  British,  11,149 
tons. 

Linkmoor,  British.  8.236  tons. 
Sierra  Madre,  Spanish,  999  tons. 
Lord  Gladstone,  British,  11,299  tons. 
Penelope.  Greek,  6.712  tons. 
Siriua  (Unker) .  Greek,  16.241  tons. 
Toubkal,  Moroccan,  8.748  tons. 
Tine.  Norwegian,  4,750  tons. 
Dugi  Otok,  Yugoslav.  6.997  tons. 
Olga.  Lebanese,  7,199  tons. 
So  the  free  world  is  still  giving  the 
Russians  this  advantage,  in  connection 
with  the  shipment  of  supplies  to  Cuba,  by 
helping  them  with  the  shipping  and  by 
selling  them  some  of  the  old  Liberty 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  list  of  freight- 
ers serving  the  Cuban  trade  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  in  that  It  shows  the 
British  to  be  far  out  in  front  in  terms 
of  total  tonnage. 

During  a  SVz-week  period  from  Janu- 
ary 31  through  March  8,  six  BriUsh  ships 
totalling  76.066  gross  tons,  were  listed— 
including  two  ships  in  the  16.000-  to 
22,000-ton  class.  Greece  was  the  only 
other  country  whose  combined  tonnage 
was  significant.  Six  vessels  in  this  pe- 
riod  accounted  for  47,442  tons. 

The    combined    tanker    tonnage    of 
93.555  tons  shipped  much  needed  petro- 
leum products  In  vessels  under  British 
Greek,  and  Norwegian  fiags. 

I  wish  to  add  that  in  all  the  weeks 
I  have  been  putting  into  the  Rscord 
from  week  to  week  the  list  of  vessels 
sailing  in  the  Cuban  trade,  there  has 
been  a  very  conspicuous  absence  of  ships 
from  Central  or  South  America,  which 
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shows  a  fine  degree  of  cooperaUon  of  tK- 
so-called  free  naUons  in  the  LaUn  a£* 
ance.  which  are  helping  us  with  toe  vS" 
nomic  problem  of  quarantining  cSjtT 

WASHINGTON    TO    BOSTON    RAn 
ROAD  PASSENGER  SERVI<S^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  A.. 
Unguished  Senator  from  Rhode  h^ 
Mr.  Claibornk  Pill,  has  proposed  iTiSl 
lution  for  congressional  consent  f» 
multistate  authority  to  help  moderLI 
and  operate  railroad  passenger  aenS 
along  the  eastern  seaboard,  Boston  u 
Washington.  The  number  of  peai 
traveling  in  this  megalopolltan  aiSto! 
creases  from  year  to  year.  Yet  the  exlat- 
ing  railroad  facilities  seem  to  havetai 
and  less  attraction  for  meeting  the  vu 
senger  service  requirements. 

This  multistate  area's  Importance  k 
well  known.    It  accounts  for  the  payineiA 
of  about  27  percent  of  our  Federal  la- 
•etmie  taxes  and  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  our  annual  industrial  productloiL 

There  is  really  a  great  problem  with 
Intercity  passenger  transportation  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington.  Senator 
Pell's  proposal  for  a  multistate  authorlti 
is  Indeed  a  positive  suggestion  to  meet 
this  great  need  for  modernized  and  better 
intercity  passenger  transportation  Krr- 
Ice.  His  proposal  is  attracting  Inciesi- 
ing  interest  and  support.  I  think  It  k 
worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration. 

On  April  6,  1963,  an  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  endorslnt  thh 
proposal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Rscou  at  thk 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoo, 
as  follows: 

Orr  TH«  TSAOC — n 
The  steady  deterioration  of  railroad  smkl 
is  evident  to  anytKXly  wbo  passes  tbra^ 
Union  Station,  where  a  shroud  of  gVw 
hovers  over  splendors  past.  It  Is  the  conrle- 
tlon  of  at  least  one  Senator,  however,  tlut 
the  afflictions  of  the  passenger  lines  an  cur- 
able In  the  populous  Northeast.  Ounom 
PrLL,  Democrat  from  Rhode  Island.  U  offir- 
Ing  a  plan  that  could  lead  to  a  rebirth  of  nH 
service  and  make  It  possible  for  trsvetaili 
speed  from  Washington  to  Boston  In  4  boon. 
Mr.  Pkll  u  sponsoring  a  Joint  resolutta 
that  would  give  congressional  consent  to  tht 
establishment  of  a  multi-State  autbortty  to 
modernize  and  operate  passenger  servloe  be- 
tween Boston  and  this  city.  In  sddlUM 
to  the  District,  the  eight  SUtes  Includsd  tn 
the  Pell  plan  are  Massachusetts.  Rhods  Ii- 
land.  Connecticut.  New  York.  New  Jtntf. 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

The  first  point  the  Senator  makes  Is  tbst 
these  Atlantic  SUtes  are  rapidly  becomlac  * 
megalopolU.  The  Northeast  now  hss  » 
population  of  over  37  million  and  t^tUt*"* 
30  percent  of  the  country's  manufscturtsf 
and  ai  percent  of  the  retail  establlshmsBti. 
Intercity  transportation  Is  vital  to  the  sss- 
board,  and  the  railroads  In  theory  should  bt 
able  to  provide  reliable,  swift,  and  produblt 
servloe.  Yet  though  the  railroads  have  tbs 
track  and  right-of-way.  they  lack  the  osp- 
Ital  necessary  to  InsUU  high-speed  servloe. 

As  the  Senator  sees  It,  a  multl-SUte  pubUe 
authority  could  raise  tSOO  million  under  tai- 
ezempt  bonds;  the  money  would  be  tissd  to 
modernize  the  rails  and  Install  high -speed 
service  that  would  take  a  passsngfr  tron 
Washington  to  Boston  In  4  hours.  Predstty 
the  same  technique  of  multi-State  cocnpsets 
U  already  employed  for  the  building  of  port 
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faelllUes,  bridges,  and  highway.     Why  aot 
■•   the  oonoept.  Mr.  Pbu.  asks,  to  tte 
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Why  not.   Indeed.    Ths   seaboard 


jsilroad  buslnsasT 

Why  not,  IimV*i  ij.  au«  ■■«>ww«ni  imb^^. 
jopoUs  Is  sxire  to  become  more  densely  pop- 
Blatid  end  mors  latrlcatsly  Intsrwovva. 
Bfliirays  and  airways  wUl  not  be  sxifflclsnt 
to  meet  staggering  demands  on  Intenirban 
todliUes.  One  raU  line.  Senator  Pzix  points 
out.  can  carry  as  many  passengers  as  82 
Ugbvay  lanes. 

as  a  first  step.  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
ippfOprUte  91  mlUlon  for  a  fuU-scale  study. 
XlM  request  has  White  Houss  approval,  and 
2lcbardson  DUworth,  former  mayor  of  Phil- 
adf»r*»t*  le  being  mentioned  as  a  possible 
tXnetor  of  the  study.  Prompt  approval  of 
tiM  sppcoprlaUon  would  be  an  Investment  In 
ttMfotore. 

Soeh  a  study  need  not  b»— and  should  not 
to— oarrtsd    out    in    a    hosUls    ^>lrlt.     The 
nUioads  have  been  badly  hurt  by  oompeU- 
ttoa  tnm  airlines,  which  enjoy  a  Federal 
tabsldy,  and  trucks,  which  xise  a  publicly 
■atntamsd      right-of-way.    Within      th«^ 
IliDltsd   capital    resources,    some    effort    Is 
bsiBg  nade   to  improve  pssssintsi    serrtce 
Tte  Fsnasylvanla  Ballroad.  for  example  an- 
aoanosd   the    other   day    that    60    modern 
eoschss  wlU  be  added  to  ths  fleet  operatlnc 
bstveea  New  York  and  Washington     rSt 
aim  should  be  to  make  this  afllrmatlvs  at- 
tUode  contagious. 


COTTON  EXPORT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  EASTLAND.    Mr.  President,  the 
Dwjartaient  of  Agriculture  has  Just  made 
tbe  third  substantial  downwaitl  revision 
totts  estimate  of  cottcm  exports  for  the 
current  season.    Until  Just  S  months  ago 
tbe  oaUook  for  exports  was  5.2  million 
bales.   Its  latest  estimate  is  about  4  mil- 
Boa  bales.    Trade  sources  indicate  ex- 
ports will  probably  not  even  be  this  high 
During  the  first  6  months  of  the  season 
only  LS  million  bales  were  exported  as 
eoBpared  with  2.6  million  for  last  sea- 
«»— Just    one-half    as    much.     What 
«»ed  such  a  rapid  deterioration  in  for- 
dgn  markets  for  VS.  cotton?    The  an- 
•roU  simple.   U5.  cotton  has  not  been 
priced  competiUvely  in  foreign  markets 
as  required  by  section  203  of  the  Arri. 
cultural  Act  of  1956.  ^^ 

Ut  me  review  why  we  have  a  manda- 
tor cotton  export  program  and  how  tt 
operated  for  the  first  few  years.  As  a 
«wrt  of  the  umbrella  which  our  price 
WPPort  held  over  prices  in  foreign  cot- 
ton pwducing  countries,  foreign  acreage 
2^™S?  *»y  '«*P«  and  bounds  in  the 
«  li^  '  *"**  *«'''y  *»50'8.    As  a  result. 

Zr^  t*;?/  *"  f^-^^  ^^^  carry- 
WCT  of  14  «^  minion  bales  on  August 

im.       ..  9"^  exports  dwindled  to  2^4 

2Sm871   '^""'^  lowest  in  peacetime 

To  combat  this  sltuaUon.  SecreUry 
»«son  announced  a  cotton  export  sales 
JW|P]»m  ^.^<'"'  general  authority 
•eeorded  him  in  the  CCC  Charter  Act 
ttd  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948.  But 
je  faUed  to  offer  U.S.  cotton  at  prices 

bJ»?k '^^  w.~°^"'*'<^    ^^   foreign 
Po*^.    After  a  series  of  conferences 

!rj^ir*^f*  °'  ^®"*"»'  "  '«^M  clear 
n^^^  "**,'  ''^^^  "»«  P«^<»  to  a  com- 
Peutjve  level.  There  was  no  alternative 
out  for  Congress  to  take  acUon.  This 
Wtt  done  and  secUon  203  of  the  Agricul- 
^  Act  of  1956  was  enacted.  This 
JJWlres  that  UA  cotton  be  made  avaU- 
•we  in  foreign  markeU  at  prices  which 
»«  compeUUve  with  foreign  grown  cot- 


ton. It  also  Tequixes  that  out  lair  share 
«  the  export  market  be  rwtahllsln  il 
and  maintained.  ""'^** 

"nils  forced  the  Secretary  of  Acdeul- 
tuw  to  lower  the  price  at  which  he  was 
■cUtog  XJB.  cotton  abit>ad  to  a  eotnpett- 
tiveleveL  As  a  result,  export  sakTSot 
up    dramatically.      During    the    short 

period  of  4  weeks  CCC  sow  as  many  baS 
for  export  as  had  been  exported  during 
the  entire  1956-^  Kjwon.  Ptor  ^J 
year,  we  exported  a  total  of  7.6  million 
balM    which  was  three  times  the  level 

tL^lgST"  ^"^  ^"^  ^  *^*^«* 

During  the  following  marketing  year 
our   export    price    was    raised   orlr   2 

^Sr*tJ^^  *"**  exports  fell  off.  In 
i»5«  the  higher  export  price  was  main- 
SSS.  ^    exports    dwindled    to   2% 

SS^K**^  A«  a  result  of  demand 
from  the  cotton  Industry  and  Insistence 
by  the  Congress,  the  export  subsidy  was 

^J^,  and  our  export  price  was  made 
eanpetltlve.  Again  our  exports  Ihot 
up  to  7y4  million  bales.    Inl960  ttwas 

^^«  „^  J^"^  ,"^«  subsidT  «  Te 
market  Price  was  lowered  during  that 

Uri'  J^  ^?*^  ^®^^  competitive  and 
we  had  a  good  export  year. 

^*^*^..T*  *°*  °"r  prices  for  U.S.  cotton 
wmpeUUve  in  foreign  markets  UuxS 
the  passage  of  section  203.  we  had  a  vSy 
succesrful  export  program,  except  for  1 

JSf.?'**''''^®*®-*^  Exports  for  Uie 
S^t  .*  ^f^  averaged  6%  million  bales. 
5^^*ncl"dlng  that  year,  we  averaged 
shipping  6  million  bales  abroad.  ™S 
contrasted  with  an  average  of  only  j.6 
mUllon  bal«i  for  the  5  years  pr^idtag 
the  establishment  of  the  export  vnmm. 

4«y®  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^*^eve  these  SeaUy 
Increased   exports   largely  because  the 
^«Mlon  in  foreign  cotton  acreage  was 
^ught  abruptly  to  a  halt^SS  U  a 
pnces  became  competitive.   Likewise  the 
«P«nsi<m  In  foreign  rayon  production 
Stowed    down    appreciably.     The    US 
carryover  had  dropped  from  an  all-time 
high  of  14.5  million  bales  in  1956  to  a 
manageable  7.2  million  bales  in  1961 
^*!?^mf  '^^  *^  dropped  f^ 
^«  *  J?P°°  ^^  ^  1  ^  °»^on  bales 
during  tills  same  period.    Largely  m  k 

S!?L**l^  increased  exports  we  were 
able  to  realize  a  modest  increase  in  our 
acreage. 

Secretary  Benson's  able  administration 

««i^S«^?**°  ^^^''^  program  under  sec- 
tion 203  is  responsible  for  this  remark- 
able record  of  building  back  our  export 
Jjaricets  and  getting  cotton  on  a  sound 

U^tUf^T^t'  'H^^  ^^  P«»«n'  admin- 
istration took  office,  I  had  occasion  to 

«scuM  the  export  program  personally 
Zl^  ^fJ^I^^  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture I  told  him  of  the  good  results  gen- 
erally experienced  under  this  program 
and  pointed  out  the  Importance  of  keep- 
ing our  cotton  competitive  In  world  mar- 
kets,   I  cited  the  splendid  record  when 

Jln,!^"^*.**"^**"^*  "»<*  ^«  miserable 
11^  T?!!^  ^^^7^  ^*  o"'  price  out  of 
line  During  Uiis  time,  tiiere  was  talk 
that  the  price  support  would  be  set  at  a 
level  which  would  substantially  raise  the 
market  price  for  U.S.  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try. I  also  told  the  Secretary  that  any 
Increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  the 
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United  States  must  be  accompanied  by 

an  increase  to  tiie  export  subsidy  so  thai 
the  price  at  which  our  cotton  is  sold  in 
foreign  markets  would  not  get  out  of  line 

f  K?  *  J?***  7***^  ^  •**»«««  to  him  on 
this  subject  dated  Pebruary  13  logi  t 
stated  as  follows:       "^""^  "•  ^*»»'  '■ 

Therrfore,  If  the  IWl  price  support  Is  at  a 
^vel  which  increases  the  U.S.  iSSet  prtcj 
Of  cottoti,  the  export  subsidy  murt  be  1^ 
creased  by  a  corresponding  amount  In  order 
to  ma^taln  this  oompetmve  relaUor^iTrS 
required  by  the  cotton  ejqjort  law. 


On  Pebruary  21,  1961.  tbe  price  sup- 
port was  set  at  a  level  which  Increased 
the  domestic  price  by  about  3  ^  cents  per 
pound  In  January  1961.  the  average 
Price  for  Middling  l-inch  cotton  In  ihe 
official  spot  markets  was  30.14  cents  per 
pound.  By  October,  it  was  up  to  33.69 
cents  per  pound. 

In  spite  of  the  warnings  that  any  In- 
erwse  in  Uie  domestic  price  of  cotton 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
SL^f^i^  theexport  subsidy,  the 
S^iS,^  increased  by  only  2%  cents 
per  pound,  whereas  the  price  was  In- 
crearod  3%  cents.    This  raised  Uie  price 
?l  ^£\«>t'«n  In  foreign  maricets  and  put 
^J^'^  ?"*  °^  ^*  ^"»  competitive 
fJ2r?5.«im  *  «f^t'  ««r  export*  feu 
from  6.6  million  bales  to  4.9  million  bales 
Our  export  prices  have  continued  to 
be  out  of  line.    For  the  current  market- 
ing y^,  which  is  the  second  full  year 
this  administration  has  been  in  office 
exports  Will  likely  go  below  4  nSon 

S^;.  J°  {?"■  ""*  ^  5^®*"  <>'  "»e  present 
•dmlnistration.  we  will  export  an  aver- 

l!ff  °'  sometiitog  less  Uian  4.5  mlUlon 
t»lfis.  This  contrasts  with  an  average 
Of  6  million  bales  exported  for  the  first 
6  years  in  which  the  export  policy  was 
^t undertime  1956 law.  •msIsSeo^U^ 
Benson's  record.  o«-reiary 

During  these  last  2  years,  foreign  cot- 
ton acreage  made  its  first  significant 
expansion  since  1956.  During  tills  time 
it  increased  by  3  million  acres,  and  for- 
SS^  P';oJuction  Jumped  4^4  million 
oaies.  The  output  of  synthetic  fibers 
abroad  also  climbed  sharply.  In  addition 
»!^  '^^°l^  ^^  Jumped  from  7.2  mll- 
S^L  ^***  ""^  estimated  lOJB  million 
bales.      Oovemment    stocks    increased 

J^?s^ ^n^°^  J^  ^  °^«^  loSK 
cccs  investment  went  up  from  1300 

mmion  to  $1%  billion.  U.acot(^aSe- 
age  has  been  cut  from  18 J  million  to  16  3 
million  acres,  the  minimum  permitted 
under  law. 

.  ^i^  obvious  that  if  we  continue  to  go 
^J^t  *^^4J»  ^e  have  been  going  dur- 
ing  the  past  2  years,  we  will  pile  up  more 
suHJlus^  and  force  more  restrictions  on 
U.S.cotton^wers.  The  ouUook  is  Uiat 
we  will  produce  more  cotton  under  the 
minimum  allotment  provided  by  law 
than  we  are  consuming  and  exporting 
this  year. 

no^Jj**"*/*^  °'  "^  condition,  ttie  De- 
partinent  announcd  a  continuation  of 
the  current  export  subsidy  rate  of  8^ 
cents  per  pound.     lUey  did  this  evra 

^2^^^  P*^***  have  been  1  to  2  cents 
higher  than  the  price  of  foreign  cotton 
in  the  foreign  market  during  the  current 
season.  The  announcement  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  S^  cents  would  be  the  ini- 
tial subsidy  rate.     The  announcement 
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further  stated  that  the  rate  would  be  pe- 
riodically adjusted.  At  the  same  time 
the  Department  announced  a  new  cotton 
sales  for  export  program  imder  which 
stocks  of  CCC  cotton  in  Inventory  will  be 
offered  for  sale  periodically  on  a  bid 
basis.  The  sales  for  export  program  Is 
intended  to  supplement  the  subsidy 
programs. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Department  has 
decided  to  use  both  these  techniques.  I 
hope  these  programs  will  result  In  XJB. 
cotton  again  becoming  competitive  In  the 
world  markets  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  law.  This  is 
long  overdue.  U.S.  cotton  has  been  non- 
competitive too  long. 

But  this  program  cannot  be  fully  ef- 
fective unless  the  price  of  UJ3.  cotton  for 
the  next  season  Is  made  competitive  with 
foreign  growths  in  foreign  markets  im- 
mediately. In  order  for  this  to  be  done 
an  announcement  should  be  made  im- 
mediately that  the  export  subsidy  rate 
will  be  increased  so  that  our  cotton  can 
move  at  competitive  prices.  Further- 
more, the  minimum  price  at  which  CCC 
sells  for  export  must  be  set  at  the  level 
to  meet  foreign  comj)etition.  The  an- 
noimcement  should  be  so  worded  and 
the  program  must  be  so  administered  as 
to  reduce  imcertainty  to  a  minimum  and 
to  provide  price  stability. 

If  the  CCC  minimum  price  changes 
with  every  sale,  the  uncertainty  in  the 
market  wiU  increase  to  the  point  of 
chaos. 

One  of  the  great  needs  is  to  replenish 
the  cotton  pipelines  around  the  world, 
which  liave  been  reduced  to  the  lowest 
levels  of  record  in  relation  to  consimip- 
tlon.  This  has  been  due  primarily  to  the 
uncertainty  of  U.S.  cotton  price  policy. 
These  pipeline  stocks  should  be  2  million 
bales  larger  than  they  are  presently. 

This  will  not  happen  without  a  reason- 
able amount  of  price  stability.  No  mer- 
chant, no  mill,  no  finisher,  no  converter, 
no  wholesaler  will  dare  make  any  com- 
mitments except  for  immediate  turnover 
piuposes  in  the  face  of  the  uncertainty 
of  an  ever-changing  Ctovemment  mini- 
mum selling  price.  They  cannot  risk  the 
loss  that  will  be  Imposed  upon  them  by 
further  price  reduction.  The  longer  for- 
eign mills  hold  off  buying,  the  more  des- 
perate the  foreign  sellers  will  become. 
They  will  certainly  drop  their  prices. 
They  will  force  U.S.  exporters  to  con- 
stantly reduce  the  price  at  which  they 
bid  for  CCC  cotton  in  order  to  compete. 
This  means  that  many  bids  will  be  below 
the  price  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  will  be  willing  to  accept. 
A  minimum  should  be  determined  ini- 
tially by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  a  level  designed  to  make  U.8.  cotton 
generally  competitive  in  world  markets 
during  the  season,  in  the  light  of  current 
conditions  and  previous  experience. 

I  have  repeatedly  p>ointed  out  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  com- 
petitive position  must  be  considered 
broadly  and  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  Section  203  certainly  does  not 
require  the  CCC  to  fix  the  price  of  U.S. 
cotton  e<iual  to  the  price  at  which  every 
foreign  bale  is  sold  every  day  by  every 
competitor.  This  obvioufdy  is  impossible. 
The  other  provision  of  the  law  requires 
the  Department  to  operate  the  program 
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so  as  to  maintain  our  fair  historic  share. 
I  have  urged  the  Department  to  exercise 
Judgment  In  carrying  out  this  provision. 
I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  feel  It  is 
necessary  that  they  announce  a  flgiure 
because  exports  will  naturally  fluctuate 
depending  upon  the  textile  cycle  abroad 
and  the  relationship  of  foreign  produc- 
tion to  f  cMrelgn  consumption. 

But  I  Insist  that  we  have  not  main- 
tained our  fair  historical  share  of  the 
export  markets  during  the  past  2  years. 
UJ3.  cotton  exports  were  33  percent  of 
the  amount  of  cotton  consimied  in  for- 
eign countries  in  the  1930-30  period, 
and  about  20  percent  in  the  194^-52 
period.  Foreign  consumption  has  risen 
from  an  average  of  24  million  bales  In 
1948-52  to  an  estimated  40  million  bales 
in  1962-63.  If  we  had  the  same  share 
today  as  we  had  in  the  1930's.  we  would 
be  exporting  13  million  bales  a  year. 
Even  if  we  took  the  lower  20-percent 
figure  which  prevailed  during  1948-52. 
our  fair  share  of  the  export  market 
would  be  8  million  bales.  It  is  obvious 
that  41^  million  bales  is  way  below  our 
fair  share. 

The  administration  must  act  promptly 
and  decisively  to  carry  out  the  cotton 
export  law  as  Intended.  This  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  have  a  sound  and  pros- 
perous cotton  ecoromy.  But  that  is  not 
all.  By  carrying  out  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  cotton  export  law,  cotton  can 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  economic  well-being  and  to 
the  all-Important  balance-of-pajrments 
problem  which  is  plaguing  the  adminis- 
tration. 


SENATORS  AND  CITIZENS  JOIN  TO 
SUPPORT    QI    RTT.T. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
C(Hnmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  yester- 
day. Senator  BncH  Bath,  the  dynamic 
Jimior  Senator  from  Indiana  testified  on 
a  major  bill  for  the  first  time  since  be- 
coming a  U.S.  Senator. 

His  testimony  was  forceful,  cogent, 
compelling.  It  was  for  the  GI  bill,  to 
provide  readjustment  assistance  to  the 
cold  war  GI  veterans.  Senator  Bath's 
facts  were  so  clear  and  his  reasoning  so 
Just  and  logical  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  print  his  testimony  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  or  Senator  Bnca  E.  Bath  Betorb 
sttbcommittex  on  vrtkrans'  awtaos  on 
8.  5.  Tdbdat.  Afhil  9,  10«3 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  pleasiire  for  me  to  appear 
before  you  today  in  support  of  8.  6  which  I 
am  cosponsorlng.  As  one  who  was  person- 
ally enabled  to  gain  a  college  education 
through  the  OI  bill  of  rights,  I  know  the 
value  of  such  aid  to  a  young  person  Just  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service. 

The  reasons  for  supporting  this  measure 
are  compelling  and  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  several  of  them  with  you.  First,  the 
young  people  who  have  served  their  country 
In  the  armed  services  since  1955  have  earned 
the  aid  provided  In  8.  5.  Just  as  thoee  who 
served  In  the  early  cold  war  years  did.  We 
need  only  recall  the  headlines  of  these  yean 
to  realize  that  these  yoxing  people  served 
their  country  In  a  time  of  extreme  peril  to 


this  Nation  and  themselves  Berlin  Bb^ 
mosa,  Korea.  Lao*.  Thailand,  and  B«S^ 
Vietnam  are  Just  a  few  of  the  areas  in  ^i? 
servicemen  went  to  bed  at  night  not  k^? 
Ing  whether  or  not  they  would  wake  uotL 
next  morning  In  a  shootlnv  war     j  LjT 


veterans  of  s 
those  serving  outsl«lt  tte 


this  out  because  some  may  argue  that  hm^ 
fits  should  be  given  only  to  — -        ^^ 
shooting   war  or 
United  SUtes. 

The  original  OI  blU  provided  benefits  t« 
all  servicemen  and  women  regardless  of  th> 
fact  that  many  did  not  participate  in  sctSi 
combat  or  leave  the  confines  of  the  UruS 
States.  Veterans  of  the  cold  war  period^ 
the  years  between  the  end  of  active  hostuj 
ties  In  1946  and  the  beginning  of  the  Konaa 
conflict  were  eligible  for  benefits.  Wei^ 
technically  at  war  but  active  hostUlties  had 
ended.  The  criterion  for  receiving  beneflu 
In  both  the  war  and  postwar  periods  wm 
that  the  veteran  had  served  his  country  i* 
whatever  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to 
serve.  It  Is  a  matter  of  eqtUty  that  men  aad 
women  who  serve  In  a  similar  cold  war  n». 
riod   today  be  accorded  equal  treatmant 

We  are  all  aware  that  selective  service  has 
been  In  operation  during  this  period.  Tooim 
men  have  been  taken  from  their  fam^Z 
and  their  careers  to  serve  their  country.  T«t 
despite  selective  service,  only  4«  percent  at 
the  young  men  of  eligible  age  have  serfta 
In  the  armed  services  during  this  parted. 
Those  not  required  to  seve  In  the  Annad 
Forces  have  had  the  opportunity  to  advaaea 
themselves  educationally,  professionally,  and 
financially.  It  is  only  fair  and  equitable  that 
those  men  who  have  had  their  lives  and 
careers  interrupted  by  service  be  compaa. 
sated  for  that  Interruption. 

The  second  reason  for  supporting  8.  6  it 
that  not  only  will  Individual  AmeiieaM 
benefit  from  the  program  but  so  will  Amir' 
lea  herself.  The  money  spent  under  8.  I 
would  be  an  Investment  In  the  group  most 
capable  of  profiting  froni  the  expendltura. 
The  young  people  discharged  from  the  atrv 
Ice  have  undergone  a  sobering,  matxirlng  ss> 
perience.  Most  of  them  are  In  their  early 
to  mldtwentles  and  are  purposeful,  detar- 
mined,  and  dedicated.  When  these  nutoie 
young  men  gain  a  higher  educaUon.  our 
society  as  a  whole  Is  the  richer. 

The  01  bills  of  World  War  n  and  tha 
Korean  war  provided  for  o\ir  Nation  306MP 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  150,000  phyal> 
cal  and  research  scientists,  600,000  enginean. 
and  360.000  schoolteachers.  In  my  ovn 
State.  Indlima.  310,019  young  people  it- 
ceived  additional  education  from  the  tvo 
bills.  This  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  In> 
dlana's  economy  and  Industrial  capabill^ 
as  well  as  to  the  people  themselves. 

Each  day  more  and  more  untrained  peo- 
ple lose  their  Jobs  because  of  automation. 
In  times  of  economic  diatreas.  untralxtad 
workers  are  naturally  the  first  to  lose  tlMir 
Jobs.  We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  problems  of  unemployment.  Better 
trained  people,  possessing  the  skills  required 
In  space  age  Industry,  young  men  and 
women,  capable  of  holding  a  Job,  repreaant 
a  long-range  bulwark  against  the  unem- 
ployment problem. 

Money  spent  under  8.  S  wlU  be  returned 
In  taxes  because  of  the  higher  incomes  which 
history  has  proven  almost  Inevitably  oome 
from  a  higher  education.  This  is  a  self- 
financing  program  In  the  finest  sense  of  th* 
word. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  this  coun- 
try will  have  spent  $413  billion  on  national 
defense  since  1956.  The  almost  negllglbls 
fraction  of  that  amount  which  will  be  spent 
to  provide  benefits  for  the  cold  war  veterani 
should  be  considered  part  of  the  obligation 
Incurred  during  the  current  cold  war  period, 
part  of  the  obligation  to  keep  our  country 
militarily  and  economically  strong.  llM 
individual  veteran  and  the  entire  Nation 
will  profit  from  our  meeting  this  obligation. 
I  urge  you  to  act  favorably  on  8.  6. 


iir.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
gootber  energetic  Senator,  the  able  Jsw- 
yoros  Rakdolph.  of  West  Virginia,  like 
gncH  Bath,  one  of  the  39  cosponsors  of 
the  01  bill,  also  testified  yesterdiy  in 
jupport  of  early  action  on  8.  5.  the  GI 
1^  I  Mk  unanimous  consent  that  his 
testimony  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

D*/vkan. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKOBB,  as  follows  : 

9rAisKsm  IT  SKNAToa  Jennimos  Randolph, 
PavanD  fob  the  Senate  StrBooxMrrrss 
oir  VEiwuNS*  AiTAns,  Apkzl  9.  1963,  m 
Svrrovr  or  8.  6 

nS  OOU  WAS  VETEKANS  RXAOjnSTMKNT  ASSIST- 
ANCE   ACT 

Ifr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee to  offer  my  support  for  the  so-called 
eoid  war  OI  bill.  I  would  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  also  extend  my  gratitude  and  my 
eommsndatlons  to  you.  Senator  TAaaonoucH 
for  ths  eoMclentious  efforts  you  have  made 
tad  the  leadership  you  have  provided  In 
advancing  this  measure. 

m  the  interest  of  eqxUty  for  the  indlvld- 
«k  affected  and  In  furthering  the  economic 
aad  locUl  well-being  of  the  NaUon  as  a 
vhole,  the  pending  meastire  ahould  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  without  further  delay. 

ms  young  men  and  women  Inducted  Into 
the  Armed  Forces  since  January  31,  1966  are 
pieasnUy  denied    the   adjustment    beneflu 
vttlch  a  grateful  nation  accorded  veterans 
of  Wortd  War  n  and   the  Korean  conflict 
lUi  inequity  can  be  Justified  neither  by  the 
foallty  of  service  of  Armed  Forces  members 
flf  todsy  nor  by  a  lessening  of  the  Impor- 
tanoe  of  national  eecurity.     Current  m^- 
tan  or  the  Armed  Forces  are  on  constant  air- 
bone  Blert  with  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
aie  roaming  the  seas  in  Polaris  submarines' 
lod  sre  occasionally    being   killed   as   "ad- 
mn"  in   the   Jungles   of   South    Vietnam 
™"  •»»    peacetime"  veterans  only  in  the 
■ast  euphemUUc  sense  of  the  word      They 
m.  In  all  good  conscience,  entitled  to  com- 

srju^s^rs.*"'  '""•°*'  ^^^'^^  '- 

totsrms  of   the    naUonal   welfare,    it   Is 

^r.^fj^  ""■  Congress  will  do  as  much 
to  raise  the  reservoir  of  human  skllU  In  the 
^tedStstes.  under  the  AdJustSit^S! 
^J^""  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
as  Korean  conflict,  more  than  10  million 
!«!SSr..  ^^f***  '^^•^  educaUonal  and 
S??^^ll?f*''''V°'"-  And  Of  these,  morS 
S^hiifl?^"^"  attended  coUege.  Though 
tt»  benefits  of  such   educaUon  cannot   be 

!n^.T!!?t^*^*°"'"*=''  precUion.  the 
PABureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that  In- 

rnL!Tr'^?*,K*~''"  achieved  by  veterans 
IL^l.L}^  previous  01  bills  returns 

r.ssa'.^rry'^*'*" '  '^ »°  ^-  ^ 

k^  f!!°  «'*•*•'■  Importance,  however,  has 
«rt»«!.^°^^""°°  °'  ■"*=*»  loglaUtlon  to 
«l£S^?^°"'  '"^"^^-e  in  human  capacities 
•~toWe  In  our  society  and   the   resultant 

STm^IS  ♦^^°\*'  ■~°*  ^-^  veterans 
Sllflf.    ^  themselves  of  the  educational 

ISA*'' „^^««n«  «n«lne«rs.   7,200  school- 

^^Tmo^J'^"-  *'•''"■*•■  '^  nurses, 
kwlaln^.  t?-*^"  graduated  at  various 
•••»  la  BclenUflc  studies. 

"«*JJy.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  draw  your 
Z-ITT  ^^  unemployment  rate  among 
2«ns  Of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 

km^f«  \t°  ^*"  ^"^^  '*  "y  ctlaposal  the 

i^^l/*^!'"^  *^^  ^^^^-  dln»ctor 
-veterans     educaUon    In    West    Virginia. 

•maa  World  War  u  veterans  Is  at  the  al- 


mort  irreducible  minimum  of  a.l  percent-a 
W^y  enoour^ing  figure  in  com^^r^ 
west  Virginia's  overall  unemployment  rate 
Of  approximately  ia.8  percent.  I^ve^nl 
may  JusUflably  infer  Uutt  the  hlgh^  iJS! 
ractory  employment  rate  among  vetians  is 
Snn.  °    ~nslderable   degree    to   Uie   educa- 

SS^  tS  oi'Sm.'*"*''''  ''''''  ^"'  '^''^ 

w.BtJJU'fH"'**  1:!*^'"  "^^  '  »"*  earnestly 
■upport  the  pending  proposal  and  hope  Uiat 

1^.>!1  "^^  ***  reported  favorably  by  th\M 
subcommittee.  Then  we  of  the  f  uU  CoLnlt- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  can  advance 
8.  6  for  acuon  In  thU  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President. 
Jfr.  Carter  L.  Layne  of  Gretna.  Va..  tes- 
tlfied  yesterday,   as  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Young  Farmers  of  Vir- 
ginia proving  that  the  GI  biU  is  needed 
by  the  farm  families  and  economy  of 
America,  and  Andrew  J.  BiemlUer.  legis- 
lative director.  APL-CIO.  testified  today 
with  one  of  the  finest  analyses  yet  heard 
of  the  GI  biU  and  its  effect  on  labor  and 
our  economy.    The  facts  set  out  in  these 
papers  are  IrrefuUble.     The  GI  bill  is 
an  urgent  American  need.    It  should  be 
at  the  top  of  a  legislative  must  list 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  of 
their  statements  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD,  as  f  oUows : 

Statemxnt  bt  Cabtex  O.  Latne,  Youno 
Fasicees  of  VmciNiA,  Obctna,  Va. 
My  name  U  Carter  O.  Layne.  I  am  a  full- 
time  farmer  In  the  Renan  community  of  Pltt- 
■^JJ^^l?  County,  Va.  I  am  a  charter  member 
of  the  Renan  AssoclaUon  of  the  Young  Farm- 
ers of  Virginia,  an  organlzaUon  of  young 
fanners  enroUed  In  conUnuatlon  classes  La 
vocaUonal  argiculture.  I  am  here  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  the  American  VocaUonal  Asso- 
claUon. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and,  as  one 
of  approximately  20.000  Virginia  veterans 
who  received  InsUtuUonal  onfarm  training 
^^/'^""  <»uf^8  "le  period  from  1946  to 

relate  my  experiences  as  a  young  farmer 
and  teU  you  how  Uils  type  of  tracing  has 
benefited  me.  I  am  convinced  thatmTatory 
is  no  different  from   that  of  thousands  of 

^5"u.e' Nrt^on""""    "^^°"«^°"*   Virginia 

With  the  excepUon  of  the  years  spent  In 

mmtary   service,   my    enUre   life   has   been 

spent  on  the  home  farm.    During  my  chUd- 

hood,  my  father  pracUced  general  farming 

wlUi    tobacco   as   the   principal    cash    crop^ 

Upon    graduauon    from    the    Renan    Hl«h 

School   before   World  War  H,  I  decldedto 

make  farming  my  Ufe  work.     My  plans  for 

becoming  esUbllshed  In   farming  were  In- 

temipt^by  the  «lvent  of  ^^  i  entered 

the  armed  services  and  served  for  nearly  4 

years.     I   parUclpated   In   five  major   ciun- 

palgns  In  the  European   theater.     WhUe  In 

•ervice.  I  realized  that  I  would  need  addl- 

♦l°i^  ^^"^""^  ^  °^^  ^  ^  successful  m 
the  rapidly  changing  field  of  agriculture 

*J^^f  ^^  "'^^^  *o  the  farm  It  was  graU- 
fylng  to  learn  that  provisions  had  been  made 
for  a  program  of  onfarm  training  for  vet- 

»^  Jk*"^"""**  ^  "*•  program  at  Renan 
Hlgtt  School  and  received  the  Instruction 
proi*ded  for  the  maximum  period  of  4  years. 
With  InstrucUon  received  In  classes  and  on 

of  l^f*  ^  *'""  "*•  "*^1*^«  "><»  guidance 
or  my  teachers  of  vocational  agriciUture    I 
soon  realized  that  farming  was  quite  dlflir- 
ent  from  that  which  I  had  been  accustomed 
I  aoon  reaUaed  that  to  be  a  successful  farmer' 

\i  va   "f*«^^   to  «P«»d   the  operaUon 
In  order  to  Justify  mechanized  equipment 
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?.Jt!f^  il""*^    that    to   effectively   use   the 
farm  labor  necessary  for  producing  tobacco 
additional  enterprises  should  beaded 

on^'S.^^f  1^^  °^  °»y  '»^«  I  inherited  a 
one-third  Interest  In  the  home  farm     SLnce 

^Tf!^    ^°'^^-  ^  purchased  their  ihare  and 

S  l^T!,'°'l°'^"  '''  "'y  moU.S"deaTh 
In   1946  I  purchased  a  second  farm  of  aSs 

^^Z"**  '°^*~  '  purchased  a^her  iS! 
acre  farm.  This  size  operation  has  enabSi 
me  to  establish  a  dairy  herd  and  oJeraS^  aS 
economically  sound  fiimlng  biatoSS^ 

I  have  continued  to  keep  up  to  date  on 
^n^^'^.T'r''  praS'ces'ly  sttJiTdlng 
nf^hfo.  ^"  ""^"^  regularly.  Members 
S,^!^  ""K^^  *"  affiliated  with  the  Young 
IJTJtr*  °'  ^^Slnla  in  which  I  have  takel 
hL  ««  !.!  ^r^-  Altoough  this  organlzatioS 
fn^  f.   '^^.^^  relationship  to  on-fSn  tralJ! 

J^  t  o?^^?"'  "  "■  ""^  °"*«™wu.  and  oSe 
«*ult  of  that  program.  A  major  of  our 
Young  Farmer  class  members  a/e  veteran 
who  received  training  under  either  P?bl^ 
Law  346  or  560.     Without  toe  tr^lnl^!^^ 

Sn?      "^**^***   ^°°^   «»•  veterans-  fara 
training  program.   I  would   not  be   as  w^ 
established  as  I  am  today.     I  beujve  I  «n 
name  many  others  In  the  same  catLory 
l^e   following  is   a   summary  of   accom- 

5flM  k4°°"if™,.''^^«  ^  ^'^nla  during 

ti!^\y.  \  ^^  °^^y  "»nes  smaller 
than  the  peak  enrollment  of  8.418  for  1948- 
50.  I  use  figures  for  1063-M  because 
during  Uiat  year  about  half  ^T^eT^^ 
ment  was  made  up  of  veterans  training  under 
P^ibllc  Law  650  and  Uie  remainder  under 
other  OI  training  provisions. 

Significant  accomplishments  of  the  1469 
veterans  In  on-farm  training  classes  in  Vir- 
ginia In  1953-64  are:  ^^ 

Niunber  who  were  farmowners 
Nxmiber  breeding  animals  purchased 

(dairy,  beef,  swine) j,  ««„ 

Number  Items  made  In  scho^' f^       ' 

«*»OP 11    ftg. 

Number  farm  soU  conservation  plans 
developed 

Number  home  orchards  "Mtabiiir©d 
Number  acres  of  pasture  developed" 
Number  tractors  purchased. 
Number  other  farm  machlnee"Dur- 

chased 

Number  acres  or  foreeUr  toproved" 
Number  new  homes  constructed 
Number    homes    in    which    runnii^ 

water  was  Installed. 


614 


638 

529 

7.786 

553 

3.284 

1.796 

260 


408 


Of  course   some  of  the  above  would  have 
been  done  If  no  training  had  been  available; 

m»Tt  !ILJ.  ^""V  ''■°"  «n)«rience  that  a 
major  portion  of  theee  accomplishments  was 
a  direct  result  of  InstrucUon  and  assUtance 
made  possible  by  our  veterans'  training 
program.  •• 

If  training  for  veterans  was  Important  16 
years  ago.  It  Is  even  more  Important  at  the 
present  time.  Changes  In  thW  busLess^ 
farming  are  taking  place  more  rapidly  than 
at  any  time  In  the  history  of  our  Nation 
m^h!"**  ^"^  ™*°  ^"  <*"«»  to  serve 
£  «itifT**  "^'f*  ^  y**"  »«°'  even  IT 
he  served  4  years,  farm  practices  and  meth- 
ods changed  relatively  lltUe  while  he  was 

m'l*/,'™"^,^?"  "^-  Now.  When  a  you^ 
man  Is  caUed  to  serve  his  country,  he  will 

^fn.f!!f«/**?^^w  ""^y  of  the  practices 
being  conducted  when  he  returns.    It  Is  no 

Ktf^f  ^*  ^^t  a  farmer  must  know  only 
how  to  perform  a  certain  practice,  he  must 
aLw  know  Why.  m  otiier  words,  i:lence  as 
well  as  mechanization  has  completely 
changed  the  farming  picture. 

We  hear  much  about  the  Increased  popu- 
lation that  this  countir  faces.  We  also  hear 
that  the  need  for  young  men  In  farming  Is 
decreasing.  This  may  be  tinie  but  It  iTonly 
part  of  the  story,  with  Increased  mechanl- 
eauon  and  fewer  but  larger  farms,  the  need 
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tar  laereued  education  and  training  oppor-     women  irtooM  edueatUmal  or  vocational  am*     tbat  but  the  entrance  ot  the  OTi  intM 
tonltlea  for  these  young  men  who  remain     bltlons  have  been  Interrupted  or  Impeded     unlrerattlee  marked  the  beglnni^  at      ^ 


on  the  farm  Is  greater  than  ever  before.  We  by  reason  of  acttre  duty  between  January  era  tn  higher  education.  To  aoto^oiLL? 
in  Virginia  and  throughout  this  Nation  are  Si,  lt60,  and  July  1,  iMt,"  aad  to  aid  theee  came  far  more  nearly  the  commoouS!!^*' 
not  beslBnlnff  to  train  the  number  of  farm      youb«  naoBl*  attAto   "the  edvoatlonal   and      fnr   vnunir   Twir>ni«      Mai>m  ._•-    ^.  VneOet 


not  beginning  to  train  the  niunber  at  farm     young  people  attain  "the  edvoatlonal  and  for  young  people.     Never  again  aui^^^M^ 

operator  replacements  needed.  tralnlnc  status  which  they  mlKht  normally     aUendance  dron  back  tn  wu..  , r'***0 

We  are  loelng  the  "eream  of  the  crop"  in 
agriculture  and  will  eventually  face  an  ex- 
treme shortage  of  young  men  on  farms.  Let 
me  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  A  young  man  is 
called  to  eerve  2  years  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

He  has  probably  been  out  of  high  school  2,  _^       ^^ 

3,  or  4  years  where  he  has  made  a  small     concepts  of  democracy  and  only  because  of  This  is  the  result  simply  of  a  tremendouTT*" 

Rtart  toar»H  vwwviRiinor  <»t^>iii.y>«ri  in  f.rm-     ^^  unususlly  tsnss  international  situation  crease  in  the  proportion  of  our  young  mmI 

has  it  been  continued  in  the  abeence  of  war.  seeking  higher  education.    Not  only  «liia^ 

It  has  been  said  that  this  proposed  legis-  veterans   go  to   college,   but  in  many  «.Z? 

lation   represents   a  radical  departure   from  their  example  Inspired  their  yoimgcr  too^a!! 

the  concept  of  providing  veterans  of  war-  and  slaters  to  go   to  college  too.    It  k  in 

time  service  with  readjustment  benefits  upon     — • »*.<-« • — »■ —  — ---  .-  ** 


training  status  which  they  might  normally  attendance  drop  back  to  prewar  leveu^ 

have  aspired  to  and  obtained  had  they  not  in  1961,  college  enrollment  wu  at  th«  ?^ 

served  their  country."  time  high  of  88  percent  of  the  popautian}' 

This  is  the  primary  consideration  so  far  ths  18-  to  31 -year  age  group.  ^^ 

as  this  bill  is  concerned.    It  Is  a  matter  of         All  of  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  hlskv 

simple   Jxistlce.     Compulsory  military  serv-  birth  rates.     The  higher  birth  rate  o^SL 

ice  is  not  easily  compatible  with  American  late  1940's  has  not  yet  reached  the  coU^T 


start  toward  becoming  established  in  farm 
iAg.  He  has  accumulated  some  assets  in 
the  farming  business.  When  he  goes  into 
service  he  probably  disposes  of  his  livestock 
or  whatever  he  may  own  as  his  share  in  a 
farming  hiislneas.  When  be  returns  to  the 
farm,  adjustments  have  been  made  during 
his  absence,  the  cost  of  starting  to  farm  has 
advanced,  and  new  methods  Introduced. 
Rather  than  start  all  over  again,  he  seeks 
employment  elsewhere. 

We  must  maintain  and  Increase  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  in  agriculture  not  only  for 
our  increased  i>opulatlon  but  for  national 
defense.  Kany  specialized  types  of  farming 
are  coming  into  existence  which  reqiilre 
highly  skilled  and  trained  farm  operators. 
We  realize  that  It  Is  most  difficult  for  older 
farmers  to  adjust  to  change.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  we  keep  our  best  young 
men  on  the  farm.  We  feel  that  making 
available  certain  educational  and  training 
benefits  wUl  Induce  more  of  our  young  men 
to  stay  on  the  farm. 

We  realize  that  our  country  is  not  en- 
gaged in  a  military  conflict  and  we  hope  it 
will  never  be.  We  understand  that  the  pur- 
poee  of  the  Serviceman's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  and  related  legislation  since  that 
time  was  to  aid  veterans  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  making  the  necessary  adjustments  to 
civilian  life.  It  was  not  simply  a  means  of 
remimeration  for  serving  their  country  in 
time  of  war.  If  this  was  true  in  1944  and 
again  in  1S52,  it  should  still  be  true  in  1963. 
The  adjvistments  in  farming  are  much  more 
difficult  today  than  In  either  of  the  previous 
periods. 

m  view  of  the  invaliiable  contributions  of 
the  veterans'  training  program  to  young 
farmer  veterans  of  service  in  World  War  H 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  in  view  of  the 
continuation  of  the  draft,  we  urge  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  that  will  continue  the 
benefits  of  this  training  for  veterans  of 
service  in  the  Armed  TOrces  who  entered  the 
service  since  January  31. 1955. 


Statsmsmt  or  Anobxw  J.  Bnocnxza.  Dnzcroa 
ow  ijaajsLAnoia,  AMotxcAtt  PxnzaAnoN  or 
Lsaoe  am  OocfoaaBs  or  IivnusTazAX.  Oa- 
oamBanoirs  Bivobb  tbk  StrBcomarm  oh 
VnsBAiis'  Arrans  oi«  a  5.  Aran.  10,  1963 

tir.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andrew  J.  Ble- 
mlller.  I  am  director  of  legislation  of  the 
ATIi-CIO.  I  am  accompanied  by  Lawrence 
Rogln,  director  of  the  AFL-CIO  department 
of  edtieatkm. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  testify  before  this 
suboommlttee  in  support  of  the  Cold  War 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act,  8.  5. 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Senator  Taa- 
BoaooOH  and  a  distinguished  group  of  hie 
colleagues. 

Tbere  are  a  number  of  featiu-es  in  this 
bill  which  make  It  partlciilarly  attractive  to 
organized  labor.  We  have,  of  course,  always 
been  concerned  with  Federal  legislation  for 
the  assistance  of '  the  schools  and  of  the 
young  people.  But  this  bill  seems  to  us  to 
particularly  merit  support,  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  It  was  not  Included  among  those 
proposals  for  aid  to  education  recommended 
by  the  President  in  his  message  to  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

The  porpoae  of  this  program,  as  stated  In 
the  bUl  Itself,  to  to  pronde  ''vocational  re- 
adjustmenf*  and  restore  "lost  educational 
opportunities    to    those    service    men    and 


their  retihtn  to  civilian  life.  In  reply  to  this 
we  would  like  to  sviggest  tbat  compulsory 
peacetime  military  service  is  itself  a  radical 
departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
What  is  more,  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944— the  so-called  OI  bill  of 
rigbts — was  itself  a  radical  departure  from 
all  previous  veterans  legislation.  This  was 
no  "40  acres  and  a  mule"  program.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  compensate  veterans  for  the 
disruption  of  their  civilian  life  caused  by 
their  service  In  the  Armed  Farces.  It  was 
an  enlightened  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
America  demands  such  disruption  of  civilian 
life  under  only  the  most  unusual  circum- 
stances, whether  the  circumstances  be  war 
or  so  iineasy  a  peace  as  to  bear  msny  of  the 
characteristics  of  war. 

Many  of  the  veterans  had  distinguished 
themselves  heroically  in  combat;  others  had 
gone  through  their  military  careers  with  no 
actual  combat  experience.  All  of  them  had 
experienced  the  disruption  of  their  lives 
that  selective  service  necessarily  entails. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  poet- 
Korean  veterans.  In  Berlin,  Vietnam.  Laos, 
and  other  places,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  have  performed  under  conditions 
closely  resembling  war.  Other  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  have  not  been  involved 
in  international  conflict  at  all.  But  all  of 
them  have  had  their  lives  disrupted  by  the 
unusual  demands  which  the  times  have 
placed  upon  the  individual. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or  the  sequel  to 
that  act  which  extended  similar  benefits  to 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war,  there  would  etlU 
be  compelling  arguments  for  starting  such 
a  program  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  is  simple  Justice  for  a  nation  which  de- 
mands service  in  the  Armed  Forces  even 
though  there  is  no  state  of  war  existing,  to 
compensate  those  young  people  when  it 
comes  time  for  them  to  make  their  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  do  have  the  ex- 
perience of  the  two  OI  bills  of  rights.  On 
the  basis  of  that  experience  we  can  safely 
predict  the  benefits  to  the  individuals  and 
to  the  Nation,  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  this  bill. 

All  in  all.  more  than  10  million  veterans, 
men  and  women,  took  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  OI  bills:  9.43S,000  of  them  en- 
tered institutions  of  higher  education;  4.964.- 
000  of  them  entered  schools  below  the  college 
level;  and  2.656.000  of  them  learned  Im- 
portant skills  In  on-the-job  and  on-the-farm 
training  programs.  Fewer  young  peo- 
ple would  be  affected  by  this  proposed  bill 
which  simply  proposes  to  do  on  a  modest 
scale  what  has  already  been  done  before  on 
a  much  larger  scale. 

Based  upon  the  sample  study  of  Norman 
Frederiksen  and  W.  B.  Schrader,  It  is  reason- 
able to  guess  that  at  least  600.000  of  the 
veterans  who  went  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities would  not  otherwise  have  done  so. 

In  higher  education  the  resnlts  were  spec- 
taetilar.  llie  ratio  between  college  enroU- 
mmt  and  college-age  population  nearly 
doubled  between   1941   and  IMg.     Not  only 


axiom  of  higher  education  that  the  chlMrtn 
of  college  graduates  are  more  likely  to  attend 
college  than  the  children  of  noncou*, 
graduates.  It  may,  therefore,  be  aasuoM^ 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  vetcruu 
who  will  soon  be  of  coUege  age.  will  alsob, 
entering  college  in  larger  prop<»tlons  ttua 
would  otherwise  have  been  true. 

The  median  educational  achievcmsat  of 
the  American  people  has  Increased  by  t«o 
grades  since  World  War  n.  The  OI  bills  v«« 
a  major  reason  for  this. 

This  has  all  been  an  inestimable  gala  to 
the  United  States,  an  Investment  that  hu 
paid  off  In  higher  achievements  and  higlMr 
earnings  for  the  veterans.  Tboee  higher 
earnings  have,  in  turn,  yielded  an  estUnsUd 
$1  billion  a  year  in  additional  tax  rere- 
nue  to  the  Federal  Government.  But  the 
gain  to  the  Nation  in  the  increased  knowl- 
edge and  the  Increased  skills  cannot  b«  mf^t- 
ured  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  was  a  bekt 
experiment  and  the  experiment  was  iucoms- 
ful  beyond  most  hopes. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  approach 
the  cold  war  Veterans'  Readjustment  Aatu;. 
ance  Act  as  an  experiment.  The  experliMD. 
tal  phase  is  over  and  we  kxMw  what  this  btu 
can  do  for  the  veterans  and  for  the  NaUos. 

There  are  some  special  aspeou  of  this  eoM 
war  bill,  however,  which  we  feel  are  partic- 
ularly Important. 

During  World  War  II  we  needed  a  trames- 
dous  military  force.  All  in  all  more  ^>»«n 
15  million  men  and  women  served  la  tha 
Armed  Forces.  Under  such  rlrniimtiw 
the  selective  service  system  reached  moiftef 
the  eligible  youths. 

The  demands  of  a  peacetime  army  an 
not  nearly  so  severe.  It  is  expected  tbst  bf 
1973  there  will  be  approximately  4^  mlUlaa 
post-Korean  veterans.  Tet  there  are  ap- 
proximately as  million  men  and  Xxryt  in 
the  age  groups  which  would  be  aubject  to 
the  draft  between  1956  and  1878.  Wa  talk 
as  though  this  were  a  time  of  universal  mili- 
tary service,  but  in  fact,  It  U  not  that  it 
all. 

Back  in  January  0.  1966,  U.S.  Neei  * 
World  Report  predicted  excellent  chaaeM 
that  various  groups  of  men  would  bsvi  of 
avoiding  military  service  altogetber.  D>- 
splte  frequently  changing  regulations,  Uttle 
has  happened  to  change  that  sltustlon.  Tot 
some  young  people  It  is  relatively  easy  to  de- 
lay and  in  some  cases,  altogether  avoid  mili- 
tary service.  Some  recent  advice  to  fiMig 
people  from  Lt.  Oen.  R.  L.  Vlttrup,  Deputy 
Chief  of  staff  for  Personnel.  Includes  th» 
essential  point: 

"To  the  young  man  presently  In  schooi 
my  advice  Is  simple— continue  your  educa- 
tion as  long  as  you  are  able  to  do  so.  Tour 
decision  will  depend  upon  yotir  financial  abil- 
ity as  well  as  your  mental  potential. 

It  is  a  shocking  revelation,  Included  la 
this  well-Intended  piece  of  advice,  that  yoer 
ability  to  delay  or  even  avoid  military  ■arr- 
Ice  depends  upon,  among  other  thing*,  ye* 
financial  ability.  But  It  U  true,  and  uai* 
present  circumstances.  It  is  probably  un* 
avoidable.  Tet  the  fact  remains  that  be- 
cause of  tbls  arrangement,  youths  from  low 
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taeome  backgroimds  are  more  likely  to  be 
^njtsd  than  are  youths  from  high  income 
(i^ckgrounds. 

fHiat  ia  more,  selective  service  regulations 
^g^fi  s  aharp  distinction  between  college 
fdtwatlon  on  the  one  hand  and  trade,  voca- 
tjoosl  and  other  post-high  school  education 
on  the  other.  Young  people  pursuing  the 
former  are  eligible  for  deferment,  but  those 
paxming  the  latter  are  not. 

Because  of  these  characteristics  of  peace- 
tune  lelecUve  service,  the  cold  war  Veterans' 
HiMlJustment  Assistance  Act  would  make  It 
■oalble  for  thousands  of  economically  de- 
orlved  young  people  to  attend  college  or  learn 
TAiuable  skills.  This  is  one  of  the  aspects 
of  the  bill  which  we  find  most  satisfying; 
tlitt  It  offers  assistance  where  assistance  is 
oost  needed  and  most  merited. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  considerable  advan- 
tages of  this  bill  that  It  offers  this  assistance 
00  a  noncompetitive  basis.  Many  of  the 
^oung  people  who  would  benefit  from  this 
bill  would  in  all  likelihood  not  score  among 
the  highest  groups  In  various  college  apti- 
tude tests,  and  we  feel  that  this  is  all  to  the 
good.  Most  existing  scholarship  programs 
are  competitive  and  designed  to  assist  young 
people  with  the  best  Intellects.  But  America 
Bisda  to  educate  and  train  Its  second  bests 
tad  Its  third  bests  too.  And  this  bill  can 
iooompllsh  that  better  than  any  existing  or 
proposed  scholarship  plan. 

The  cold  war  Veterans'  Readjustment 
AMlstance  Act  la  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
■lil-to-educatlon  bill.  Its  purpose  Is  es- 
Mntlally  one  of  aiding  veterans  whose  lives 
hsfs  been  disrupted  by  their  military  aervlce. 
nevertheless,  the  bill.  If  passed,  would  ob- 
Ttooaly  hsve  Important  implications  to  insti- 
tutiooa  of  higher  education  and  these  impli. 
eatlonf  add  up  to  an  Impressive  set  of 
■teondsry  benefits  which  may  be  expected  to 
flow  from  the  bill. 

By  aiding  students,  this  proposal  would 
Indirectly  aid  the  Institutions  which  they 
would  attend.  For  several  years  now  Con- 
grw  haa  been  struggling  to  find  formulas 
which  wUl  satisfy  both  public  and  private 
Institutions,  church -controlled  schools  and 
Mcularly  controlled  echoola.  Here  U  one  bill 
that  provides  a  completely  satUfactory 
method  by  which  Federal  policy  can  be  help- 
ful to  all  manner  of  institutions  SUte- 
wpported  universities,  church  sponsored 
nnlverslUes.  ivy  league  universities.  Junior 
eoUeges.  and  all  of  the  others  that  contribute 
to  the  diversified  nature  of  higher  education 
in  America. 

Under  existing  programs  of  Federal  asslst- 
»noe  to  higher  educaUon.  the  imhappy  fact 
is  that  the  great  bulk  of  Federal  funds  are 
?"**°*"»^    >n    »    very    few    Institutions. 
Harold  Orlans,  In  hU  Brookings  Institution 
•tody  of  "The  Effects  of  Federal  Programs  on 
mgher  Bducatlon."   has   demonstrated   that 
*  unlversiues    now   receive   more    than    60 
pwoent  of  aU  Federal  funds  for  higher  edu- 
eaUon.    The  remaining  Federal  funds,  lees 
t«»»n  40  percent,  were  distributed  among  the 
nort  than  2.000  other  institutions  of  higher 
•racaUon.    According  to  Orlans.  the  one  time 
m  recent  yeara  when  there  was  a  shift  in  thU 
»«odand  Federal  funds  were  more  widely 
«5«wed  among  all   of  the  Institutions  of 
Wgher  education,  was  m   1947-46.  the  peak 
year  of  enrollment  under  the  original  GI  bill. 
We  believe  that  the  bill  which  we  are  pres- 
lotty  discussing  would  have  a  ■imllar  effect 
Wey  and  that  this  would  be  higlUy  desir- 
Mte.    Just  as   we  have  said  that  America 
n^  to  encourage  not  only  lu  beat  brains 
wt  Its  second  and  third  best  brains,  so  too 
•»  f«el  that  the  Nation  needs  widely  dlversl- 
■«  Institutions    of    higher   education.     It 
■  not  enough  that  Federal  policy  encourage 
wy  the  best  institutions.     We  need  to  en- 
»««•  the  second  best,  the  third  best,  in 
M«  »U  of  the  insUtutions  which  contribute 
w»*rd    meeting     our     educaUonal     needs. 
■»«n  though  thU  blU  has  not  been  prlmarUy 


conceived  as  an  ald-to-educaUon  bUl,  there 
are  few  proposals  that  could  have  as  sttmu- 
Uttng  an  effect  as  this  one  in  «— i-*ing  and 
strengthening  the  smaU  schooU,  the  spe- 
cialized schools,  and  the  schools  serving  re- 
gional areas. 

We  would  particularly  like  to  conunent  on 
the  vocational  training  featmw  of  the  cold 
war  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
It  is  by  now  well  known  that  technological 
changes  In  Industry  have  resulted  in  a  gen- 
eral upgrading  of  the  skills  needed  in  the 
ubor  market.  Veterans  who  are  released 
from  the  Army  without  skills  and  in  many 
cases  without  significant  work  experience 
face  the  likelihood  of  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment In  an  economy  which  has  little  need 
tor  additional  unskilled  labor. 

It  is  imporUnt  to  these  veterans  and  im- 
portant to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  tbat  they 
learn  Job  skills  which  can  equip  them  for 
Jobs  In  modern  industry. 

Not  all  cold  war  veterans  will  desire  or 
qualify  for  college.  Forty  percent  of  them 
have  not  graduated  from  high  school  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  aU  of  the  high  school  grad- 
tiates  will  want  to  go  to  college.  But  Amer- 
ica needs  skilled  workers  Jxut  as  surely  as  It 
needs  teachers  and  doctors  and  lawyers. 

Here,  Just  as  In  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  higher  education,  justice  for  the  veteran 
is  fortimately  Identical  with  the  national  in- 
terest. The  future  will  be  bleak  for  our  vet- 
erans If  they  must  simply  compete  for  the 
diminishing  supply  of  unskilled  Jobs.  And 
the  future  will  be  equally  bleak  for  the  Na- 
tion if  the  veterans  are  merely  added  to  the 
already  much  too  large  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  OI  bills  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war  were  responsible  for  raising  the 
level  of  education  and  skills  of  the  Nation. 
We  believe  that  the  cold  war  veterans'  bill 
will  have  a  similar  effect,  bringing  new  skills 
and  greater  education  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  who  would  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  get  them. 

We  trtist  this  subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  act 
expeditiously  on  this  bill  so  that  It  may  reach 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  debate  in  the  very 
near  futvue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  present  the  views  of  the  AFL-CIO  in 
support  of  the  cold  war  veterans'  readjust- 
ment assistance  bill.    Thank  you. 
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CENTRALIZATION  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  great  pleasure  at  this  time  In  pre- 
senting a  speech  which  deals  with  one 
of  the  more  important  questions  which 
our  country  is  facing.  That  is  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  Government  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  department.  The 
particular  speech  to  which  I  refer  was 
dehvered  by  my  very  able  colleague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  at  the  directors' 
luncheon  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  on  April  3,  1963.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  try  and  pose  for  you  today — not 
answer,  but  simply  put  into  plain  words — 
the  one  great  Issue  of  contemporary  Ameri- 
can pubUc  policy.  It  is  an  issue  that,  more 
and  more  with  every  passing  day  and  every 
specific  debate  over  every  particular  item  of 
public  policy,  it  seems  to  me  we  must  face 
up  to.  UoBt  face  up  to — or  else  face,  in- 
stead, the  progressive  decay  and  flnaUy  the 
destruction  of  the  American  constitutional 


order.  And  if  this  traditional  system  of 
government  is  overturned,  ao  too  goes  the 
wh<Me  fabric  of  private  UberUea  and  of  cre- 

f*i^..^'"!*'*"*^  enterprise  that  we  Uke  to 
label  "the  American  way." 

A  tired  old  cUche  this  may  lie.  But  surely 
It  is  one  that  most  aU  of  ua-the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  the  American  people— tnily  cher- 
ish. We  believe  In  it.  We  never  cease  in 
reefflrmlng  thU  belief.  But  now  I  feel  I  must 
ask :  are  we  prepared  to  do  batUe  to  ore- 
serve  it?'  *^ 

I  measure  my  words  when  I  thus  define 
this  one  great  Issue  of  American  public  pol- 
icy: we  must  face  up  to  a  full-scale,  no- 
quarter  assaxUt  on  the  very  fotmdatlons  of 
the  American  constitutional  system.  We  live 
In  a  revolutionary  era— and  revolutionary  In 
the  deepest  sense,  pointing  to  the  overturn 
of  all  those  systems  and  structxu-es  of  or- 
dered liberty  that  have  been  both  sword  and 
shield  against  every  form  of  tyranny  through 
all  the  years  of  the  American  national  ex- 
perience. 

Who  or  what  Is  the  prime  agent  of  this 
revolutionary  assault?  Again  I  carefully 
measure  my  words.  The  attack  comes  from 
the  executive  establishment— not  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  man.  nor  even  the  President  as 
party  leader,  but  from  a  bureaucratic  behe- 
moth that  conspicuously  lacks  any  sense  of 
buUt-ln  self-imposed  limitation,  that  treats 
the  whole  area  of  public  poUcy  and  of  the 
national  Interest  as  Ita  own  exclusive  play- 
ground, and  that  responds  to  every  challenge 
to  Its  undivided  authority  with  thinly 
veUed  contempt  and.  at  the  end,  with  sheer 
ftn-y.  Or,  I  must  add.  with  cynical  manip- 
ulation of  information  and  with  crude  per- 
sonal blackmail — underscored  always  with 
the  overwhelming  power  of  government  and 
with  pious  rationalizations  In  the  name  of 
the  popular  will. 

Who  or  what  Is  the  target  of  this  unre- 
lenting attack?  The  essential  target.  I  re- 
peat, is  the  American  constitutional  system 
Itself  and  thus  the  whole  fabric  of  our  social 
and  economic  order.  But  In  particular,  the 
target  is  one  political  institution  which  I 
am  proud  to  represent— the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — and  the  complex  of  private 
and  voluntary  associations  of  which  you 
gentlemen  are  by  definition  leaders  and 
spokesmen— namely,  the  American  system  of 
free  and  creative  enterprise. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we — the  Congress, 
the  American  business  commumty,  and  In- 
deed every  free  American  worker  and  farm- 
er—are equal  partners  in  one  overriding 
enterprise:  the  defense  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can liberties  and  the  preservation  of  the 
American  Constitution  against  Executive  ab- 
solutism. Indeed,  the  President  himself— 
any  President,  the  leader  of  either  major 
party — ought  to  assume  a  further  partner- 
ship, because  he  Is  increasingly  the  captive 
of  this  same  executive  establishment  which 
Is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  com- 
prehend, much  less  command  or  control. 
Even  If  and  when  he  has  the  will  to  do  so-, 
as  does  not  now  appear  to  be  the  case. 

That  I  am  not  speaking  simply  of  some 
fantastic  "spook."  called  into  being  for  parti- 
san  political  purposes,  Is  a  fact  thr  can  be 
amply-  and  grimly  dociunented.  Mr.  Roger 
Blough  can  provide  some  of  this  documenta- 
tion— not  to  mention  those  newsmen  with 
their  halr-ralfiing  reports  of  midnight  callers 
during  the  appalling  April  days  of  the  steel 
price  showdown.  General  Electric  and  Gen- 
eral Motws  and  a  thousand  other  firms  and 
corporations  can  add  stUl  more — as  they 
confront  an  Antltnist  Division  which  now 
treats  bigness  as  a  crime  and  business  success 
as  a  mortal  sin.  It  is  no  mere  question  of 
antlbuslness  bias  along  the  New  Frontier; 
It  Is,  Infinitely  more  seriously,  an  executive 
establishment  whose  dream  of  a  new  pa- 
ternalism leaves  no  room  for  private  initia- 
tive or  for  personal  libertlee.  least  of  aU  for 
the  unpredictable  and  Irrepressible  choices 
of  free  individuals. 
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And  I.  a*  m  Mwrnher  of  th«  XJJB.  Senate, 
could  pile  up  an  endleea  catalog  ot  Mwe 
blstorlee — all  of  Uiem  vltb  ttata  one  f aetar 
In  oommon:  each  one  a  groas  InroMl  hj  the 
Executive  Into  tlie  area,  traditionally,  of 
shared  reeponslbllltj-  and  of  balanced  power. 
Let  me  tick  off  Jiist  a  few  lllustratlonx  of 
what  I  mean : 

There  waa  the  recent  caae  of  a  iteam 
powendant  to  be  built  In  Ck>lorado  with 
REA  loan  fxinda.  WhUe  the  qnestlon  at 
certlflcatlon  by  the  State  PUC  wae  undar  ac- 
tive oonalderatlon.  the  U3.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  took  It  upon  hlmaelf  publicly  to 
acciise  private  power  firms  of  bad  faith  and 
to  threaten  a  ahlf t  In  Federal  funds  to  neigh- 
boring States. 

There  la  the  present  case  of  new  regxila- 
tlons  for  power  transmission  lines  ninnlng 
across  Federal  lands,  regxUatlons  under  the 
imcontrolled  Jurisdiction  of  either  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  or  of  Agriculture.  Even 
the  WC,  a  part  of  the  executive  branch  It- 
self, strongly  objected.  Its  grounds:  an  In- 
vasion of  Its  own  statute^  responsibilities — 
responsibilities,  that  Is  to  say,  laid  down  by 
Congress  In  the  first  Instance.  But  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  these  new  regulations,  only 
slightly  modified,  went  Into  effect  just  last 
week. 

There  are  such  cases  as  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  and.  more  blatantly  still. 
Of  the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  In 
neither  case  Is  there  open  and  avowed  statu- 
tory authority— In  the  latter  caae,  public 
debate  has  barely  even  begun — and  yet  the 
funds  have  been  scraped  together  and  the 
staffs  are  being  hired  (with  the  Inevitable 
promise  of  yet  bigger  staffs  and  of  inflated 
budgets  still  to  come).  By  Executive  order, 
and  by  Executive  flat  only,  these  new  bu- 
reaucracies of  enormoxiB  potential  power  iiave 
been  spawned.  Congressional  authorization? 
Merely  an  afterthovight. 

And  there  are  grabs  for  future  power, 
without  number  and  without  effective  lim- 
it. In  areas  of  concern  running  from  urban 
affairs  to  national  water  resources,  from  ag- 
rlcultonl  oominodlty  production  oontrol  to 
health  insurance  for  the  aged.  I  speak  here 
of  requests  now  under  consideration  by  the 
CongTeas,  and  thus  of  oongresslonal  resist- 
ance to  Executive  power  still  maintained. 

But  the  pressme  is  relentless.  And  by  its 
cynical  manipulation  and  its  exploitation  of 
special  Interest  groups,  the  executive  estab- 
Uahment  zn&ska  these  power  grabs  in  the 
guise  of  public  Interest  and  popular  will. 
If  (nir  counterattack  li  to  succeed — ours  in 
the  Congress,  and  yours  in  the  free  American 
business  community — we  must  bring  to  bear 
an  equal  intensity,  equal  endurance,  and 
still  greater  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
freedom. 

In  all  theee  cases.  I  have  been  saying,  the 
attack  is  a  full-scale  revolution  against  the 
traditional  American  constitutional  system, 
a  system  of  ordered  liberty  and  of  balanced 
power.  Let  our  defenses  be  mounted  in  the 
name,  as  In  the  spirit,  of  these  high  prin- 
ciples. And  let  us  not  be  diverted,  nor  oiir 
counsels  divided,  by  the  attempt  of  the  ex- 
ecutive establishment  always  to  appiropriate 
the  banner  of  national  interest  and  popular 
numdate  for  its  aggressive  power  plays.  Of 
course,  all  the  Issues  to  which  I've  been  re- 
ferring are  indeed  matters  of  great  and  grave 
public  concern.  That  is  not  my  quarrel. 
But  in  spelling  out  the  details  of  that  legiti- 
mate concern.  I  submit  that  no  single  Insti- 
tution of  Oovemment  Is  more  responsive  to 
popular  mandate  nor  more  responsible  to 
popular  wlU  than  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  entire  American  people— the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  local  constituency  by 
local  constituency. 

We  cannot  do  the  Job  alone,  however.  We 
need  help.  We  need  aoiind  advice  and  sober 
Judgment.  We  need  the  constant  support 
of  the  whole  American  community — and  cer- 
tainly not  least  of  those  private  and  volun- 
tary groups  and  associations  Into  which  the 


Amcrtcan  people  freely  channel  their  col- 
leetAve  eaargtea.  Our  purposes  are  the  same. 
We  seek  onty  and  always  to  preserve  and 
extend  Amerleaa  freadoBS. 

There  la  a  rsaactton.  actoa  tba  face  of 
the  Nation,  of  the  preoccupation  with  the 
Presidency  that  has  fostered  and  nurtured 
the  growing  imbalance  in  our  governmental 
structure. 

How  much  of  the  activity  and  Interest  of 
g^eat  national  organiEatlons.  including  your 
own,  gentlemen,  u  oriented  toward  the  ex- 
ecutive rather  than  the  legislative  branch? 
I  think  that,  on  careful  inspection,  you  will 
find  that  a  disproportionate  amount  Is  so 
oriented. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  nuiny  such 
activities  is  that  the  ch  racter  of  the  man 
in  the  White  House  determines  the  state  of 
the  Union.  Certainl;^  his  character  shapes, 
through  its  leadership,  a  goodly  portion  of 
that  state.  But  It  is  the  action  or  Inaction 
of  the  legislative  branch  that  must  finally 
determine  it. 

We  can  say  that  this  or  that  administra- 
tion, for  Instance,  Is  probusiness  or  anti- 
business.  And  such  evaluations  have 
validity.  But  the  excesses  of  the  executive 
which,  today  for  instance,  have  earned  the 
label  of  antlbusiness  can  be  curbed  by  Con- 
gress. Tou  may  ask  why  they  haven  t.  If 
that's  the  case. 

My  answer  would  be  that  the  Congress  to- 
day, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  does  in  fact 
represent  an  active  curb  against  executive 
excesses  which,  tf  given  fully  free  rein, 
would  completely  swamp  our  free  economic 
system  In  the  bow  wave  of  advancing  state 
economic  control  by  economic  theoreti- 
cians. We  have  only  to  look  at  the  rising 
bipartisan  objection  to  the  President's 
budget  and  tax  plans  to  see  that  the  execu- 
tive party's  plans  are  being  subjected  to 
the  closest  scrutiny  by  both  of  the  legisla- 
tive parties. 

Still,  we  often  think  of  elections,  of  gov- 
ernment itself.  In  terms  of  the  Presidency. 
When  we  engage  in  programs  to  get  out  the 
vote,  for  instance,  we  are  getting  out  presi- 
dential votes,  by  and  large.  When  great  is- 
sues are  debated,  they  often  are  debated  in 
terms  of  presidential  candidates  who 
espouse  or  oppose  them.  The  major  em- 
phasis, in  fact,  of  most  so-called  grassroots 
movements  is  presidential  In  emphasis 
whether  consciously  or  not. 

We  see,  also  extensive  programs  in  so- 
called  economic  education  without  any 
equivalent  programs  In  foremmental  edu- 
cation. If  there  were  such  pirograms  and 
emphasis  we  might  hear  less  criticism  of 
Congress  for  talting  its  time  in  considering 
legislation  and  more  criticism  of  those  times 
when,  at  Presidential  prodding,  it  rushes 
pellmell  into  programs  it  has  not  studied 
adequately. 

Perhaps  even  more  to  the  point  are  pro- 
grams of  direct  relationship  to  the  legis- 
lative branch.  While  great  national  orga- 
nizations pour  immense  resources  into  their 
grassroots  programs,  to  educate  the  so- 
called  man-in-the-street,  what  support  do 
these  organizations  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  man-in-the-street  who, 
ultimately,  must  do  the  work  that  directs 
our  destiny?     There  are  precious  few. 

Oongreas.  without  the  vast  reaearch  re- 
soiirces  available  to  the  executive,  must  de- 
pend upon  a  comparatively  skeletal  staff  for 
much  of  its  research.  Its  Members  desper- 
ately need  Informational  and  research  assist- 
ance, day  by  day,  session  by  session.  It  can. 
of  oouise,  call  upon  expert  witnesses  during 
committee  hearings.  But  even  then  the  in- 
formation may  be  too  little  and  too  late. 

If  great  public  organizations,  and  Indi- 
vidual citizens  and  corporatlona.  could  divert 
even  a  fraction  of  their  great  grassroots  en- 
thusiasms and  support  toward  truly  bi- 
partisan efforts  to  provide  rseeardi  asslst- 
aoee  to  the  legislative  branch,  a  mighty  step 
would  have  been  taken  toward  restoring  the 
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balance  between  leglaUtlvie  and  m-^.^ 
impact  As  it  ta.  I  can  think  of  oiST^ 
handful  of  conscientious  research  VzT 
which,  without  grinding  axes  attaiw** 
boUter  the  Congress  dlrectiy  a^  e^'!Ll? 

At  election  time,  of  course,  the  >«?«?« 
In  emphasis  becomes  more  palnfui--fcT!!r* 
legislative  point  of  view.  We  have^iiSl  ^ 
organizations  aplenty,  with  mlUlons  sniI-«J 
devoted  to  action  during  preaklsntlli  ^?' 
paigns.  At  the  State  level  there  ai«o  * 
committees  and  organizations  to  be^  ^ 
drum  and  pass  the  hat  for  Sute^tS* 
Even  at  the  local  level,  our  frlendTZJ 
neighbors  get  out  their  precinct  books  ^ 
hiking  shoes  to  work  for  the  sheriff  a! 
councilman,  the  mayor,  and  so  forth.      ' 

The  Senator  often  stands  In  this  equation 
rather  like  the  poor  relative  of  the^S 
ticket.  The  poor  Congressman  standi  St!! 
almost  like  an  orphan.  In  off-year  coatZ! 
he  is  lucky  to  even  have  his  name  msntloDM 
amid  the  other,  apparentiy  really  UnpoeUat 
races,  such  as  that  for  dogcatcher.       •^'"** 

Where  are  the  programs,  the  committer 
the  resources  devoted  year  round  to  ths  lua. 
port  of  good  candidates  to  the  most  rn!^ 
senUtive  and.  I  think,  most  crucial  booH 
of  our  entire  governmental  stfuctTirsT  Tfan 
are  lacking,  by  and  large,  because  we.  toZ 
us.  have  a  dinUnished  sense  of  Senats  sad 
Congress.  We  are  beginning  to  accept  thi 
caricaturists'  version  of  the  legislate.  w« 
are  beginning  to  stare  hypnotically  at  ttt 
televlslonlike  screen  of  the  Executive^  %««. 
some  [x>wer. 

The  symbol  of  this  great  land  Is  becotnlai 
a  grin,  a  smile,  a  hairdo,  a  paintings  t2 
White  House  wall.  It  should  be  the  dom*  q( 
the  mightiest  edifice  of  freedom  ever  ooo- 
Btructed — the  Capitol  of  the  United  Sutss.  ' 

For  the  pubUc  at  large  this  requires  llm 
answers  to  some  questions  which  bavt  u^^ 
on  new  and  crucial  meaning. 

If  Congress  puts  the  brakes  on  executtn 
agreements  to  disarm  ttiis  l&nd,  or  even  dk- 
arm  the  whole  free  world,  will  you  say  that 
Congress  is  filled  by  war  hawks?  Tb«  Bin. 
utive  win. 

If  Congress  demands  that  the  Soviet  Mtai- 
lite  to  our  south  be  put  under  the  full  pn*. 
Bures  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  will  you  ay 
that  Congress  is  moving  to  the  lirliik  d 
destruction?    The  Executive  has  and  wllL 

If  Congress  asks  that  every  projected  Hi- 
eral  expenditure  be  subjected  to  caisful 
weighing  as  to  need.  cost,  and  r^mlt,  vtU 
you  say  that  Congress  is  a  stumbling  block? 
The  Executive  has  and  will. 

If  Congress  asks  that  our  national  bud|tt 
be  handled  with  the  good  sense  of  our  busi- 
ness and  household  budgets  will  you  aoc«i 
us  of  being  old  fashioned?  The  Executtn 
will. 

If  Congress  seeks  to  crack  open  ths  wtOi 
of  secrecy  and  news  management  that  an 
arising  m  Washington,  will  you  say  that  tiMf 
are  meddling  in  matters  best  left  to  tbi 
selected  few?    The  Executive  will. 

If  Congress  is  Jealous  of  your  rights  la 
the  making  of  law.  if  Congress  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  responsibilities  of  your  Ststai 
and  your  municipalities,  will  you  ssy  tbst 
we  are  walking  an  outdated  frontier?  nt 
Executive  will. 

If  Congress  seeks  answers  for  our  major 
problems  outside  the  Central  Oovemment 
will  you  say  that  we  are  stone  age  advocstw 
of  an  individual  responsibility  that  no  loopr 
has  a  place  in  our  life?    The  Executive  «ill. 

Or  will  you,  instead,  return  your  rapport 
and  your  attention  to  your  own  representa- 
tives, giving  the  executive  the  deference  &» 
the  office  but  not  abdicating  to  It  sll  jtm 
powers  and  your  future? 

A  free  people  will. 

Or  will  you  vote  away  your  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  return  for  the  HhiMry 
comforts  ot  having  your  decision  mads  bf 
the  machine  process ee  of  an  all-pow«M 
Executive? 

A  frightened  people  will. 
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ytes  or  frightened,  able  to  shoulder  the 
-^pooalbUities  of  our  own  choloea  or  weakly 
ljl<m%«  them  on  to  the  remote,  regal  power 
^  purple  executive  majesty — ^thoee  are  the 
ulisll*"!**   J*'^  '*^  *'^   which  you  must 
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Ibsse  are  questions  also  which  must  be 
^fcaH  and  answered  by  men  such  as  you  who 
1^^  ksy  responslbllltlea  in  business  and  in 
or^&lsatlonal  activity. 

^jt  your  programs  balanced  between 
)„^,^,  executive-oriented  or  grasaroots 
BovtfDsnU  and  tightly  targeted  programs? 
po  they  dlrecUy  enhance  the  Congress, 
tbs  quality  of  iU  membership,  and  the  abil- 
ity et  those  members  IntelUgentiy  to  con- 
i^tf  isfflslation? 

00  your  Internal  efforts  to  spur  political 
iBMrsst  Just  •Ui  up  activity?  Or  do  they 
fu^oarafe  a  true  realization  of  the  issxies  and 
tbs  institutions  of  our  form  of  government? 
Do  you  support  activities  that  simply 
i^lioop and  boiler,  seeking  headlines?  Do  you 
mpfort  activities  that  provide  solid  research 
tad  factual  data  and  seek  to  help  those  in 
QonfTcai  who  must  have  such  Information? 
Doss  your  political  support,  financial  and 
pfftA***  pursue  the  phantom  causes  and 
ofpinlrrt'^"-  whose  highflying  Uties  appeal 
to  you  and  attract,  or  do  your  activities, 
fttionMl  and  financial,  support  political  ef- 
fort St  the  place  It  ooimts  the  most  in  Na- 
tional elections^the  election  of  Congressmen 
sod  Senators? 

It  ta  often  said  that  a  Republic  such  as  ours 
esa  only  be  preserved  by  the  action  of  all  the 
psopie.  That's  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  But. 
ts  a  republic  such  as  ours,  the  resolve  and 
^itilt  of  the  people,  day  by  day.  can  only  be 
■praawd  through  one  branch  of  otir  Oov- 
waoMDt — the  legislative  branch.  The  Pres- 
MsDt  may  try  to  lead  all  of  the  people.  He 
larily  tries  to  represent  them  all. 

Is  the  transition  from  freedom  to  tyranny. 

«b«ever  it  has  happened    in   history,   the 

foppreaslon    of    the    representatlvee    of    the 

pso^  and  the  substitution  of  executive  au- 

tbolty  has  been  a  recurring  theme.    It  can 

bsppsn  anywhere.    It  can  happen  slowly  and 

lanoesotly.    almost    unknowingly    wherever 

paopls  become  bedazzled  by  slogans  of  ex- 

MOtlve  efidency  and  forgetful  of  freedom's 

aonstsnt  demand  for  individual   responsi- 

bUlty  and  for  true  represenUtion.    It  can 

bappsn  wherever   the    goal   of   government 

bsoomes  the   manlpulatloti    of   the   majority 

istbar  than  the  concept  of  the  commonweal. 

ft  can  happen  wherever  class  struggle  be- 

«mes  the  marching  order  of  government 

•ad  where    people    are    compartmentalized 

Iste)  so-called  special  IntereaU  with  no  real- 

tasOoB  of  the  common  interest. 

The  only  answer  that  history  has  ever 
tooDd  has  been  our  own  concept  of  govern- 
■•nt  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
th«  protection  of  the  minority.  If  we  con- 
■at  Instead,  to  be  ruled  by  the  Executive. 
tt«t  will  be  no  answer — nor  any  future  for 
frWdOD. 


pilot.  Captain  Biedermann.  a  veteran  of 
"ome  20  year*  of  flying  experience  with 
the  airline.  Although  a  ooUlslon  was 
avoided,  unfortunately  5  of  the  53  pas- 
eeogers  aboard  the  airliner  were  injured. 
The  result  could,  of  course,  have  been 
much  worse;  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  now  known.  Captain  Biedermann 
deserves  credit  for  preventing  a  major 
air  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  this  Incident  raises 
serious  quesUons  of  air  safety  under  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act.  Among  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
gress In  passing  this  leglslaUon  In  1958 
was  to  assure  better  coordlnaUon  of  air 
traffic  control  as  between  the  commer- 
cial and  military  sectors  of  aviation.  In 
Uiis  case,  the  Jet  interceptor's  training 
flight  was  controlled  by  a  radar  team 
at  Hancock  Field,  Syracuse,  while  the 
airliners  flight  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Boston  Air  Traffic  Center  oper- 
ated by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

As  yet  there  is  no  apparent  explana- 
Uon— although  the  incident  is  under  In- 
vestigation, and  I  assume  there  will  be 

as  to  how  the  two  aircraft  involved  had 
so  lltUe  separation  between  them  In  the 
air  space  22,500  feet  over  Syracuse,  that 
this  extreme  "evasive  action"  on  the  part 
of  the  commercial  pUot  had  to  be  taken 
This   incident,   therefore,    demands   an 
Immediate,   thorough   investigation   by 
both  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and 
the  appropriate  military  officials.    I  have 
this   morning   contacted   Administrator 
Halaby  to  this  effect,  and  It  is  my  under- 
standing from   the  news  reports  that 
Brigadier  General  Elder.  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Air  Defense  Command  Head- 
quarters, Is  already  on  the  scene  to  de- 
termine   whether    the    Air   Force   had 
knowledge    of    the    American    Airlines 
plane's  presence  in  the  path  of  the  Jet 
training  flight. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  safety  of  air  travel  through- 
out the  country  and  the  necessity  for  co- 
ordination between  military  and  civilian 
authorities,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  Associated  Press  dispatch  entitled 
"Airliner  With  57  EMves  To  Misa  Jet  " 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  to- 
day, April  10,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 
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New  Tork.  pilot,  and  1st  Lt.  Jerry  E.  Crown 
of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  radar  operator. 

Both  oOcers  are  assigned  to  the  4©th 
Plghter-Interceptor  Squadron  of  the  Air  De- 
fense Conunand. 


XMvmxoans 
Brig.  Gen.  WUllam  Elder,  Inspector  general 
ot  the  Air  Defense  Command  Headquarters 
at  CXilorado  Springs,  flew  here  to  determine 
whether  Air  Force  oflicials  were  Informed 
of  a  clvUlan  plane  in  the  area  of  the  near- 
crash." 

The  planes  were  about  5  mUes  northwest 
of    here. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  said  earlier  that 
he  could  give  no  estimate  of  how  close  the 
planes  came.    "They  were  close,"  he  said 

Captain  Biedermann,  41  years  old,  an 
American  Airlines  pilot  for  20  years,  said  he 
had  had  other  close  calls  In  the  air  but 
"not  like  this  one."  He  declined  to  estimate 
how  close  the  planes  were. 

The  incident  occurred  about  8  pjn..  while 
dinner  was  being  served. 

A  passenger.  Ralph  McKenney.  17  of 
Orosse  Polnte.  Mich.,  said  the  Electra  dived 
down  and  to  the  right. 

..tI^^v^T."!"..^  °^""  ***•  c^lng."  he  said. 
In  the  back,  by  the  tall  section,  people  were 
thrown  Into  the  aisles." 

The  flight  continued  to  Detroit  and  ar- 
nved  nearly  on  schedule. 

Pour  injured  passengers  were  treated  at 
Annapolis  Hospital  at  Wayne..  Mich.,  and 
discharged.  They  were  Mrs.  Louise  Warman 
of  Pramlngham.  Mass.,  Vernier  Johmson  of 
wobum,  Mass.;  M.  E.  Johmson  of  Boston 
and  Roderick  Keeler  of  Detroit. 

The  fifth  injured  passenger,'  who  refused 
hospital  treatment,  was  Identlfled  as  w  L 
Cronln  of  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  for  the  26th  Air 
Division  at  Hancock  Field.  Syracuse,  said 
the  Jet  interceptor's  training  flight  was  con 
trolled  by  a  radar  team  at  Hancock.  He  said 
the  airliner's  flight  was  directed  by  the 
Boston  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Center  The 
Fwleral  Aviation  Agency  is  the  coordinating 


NEAR  AIR  COLLISION  OVER 
SYRACUSE.  N.y. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
■Kwning's  newspapers  carry  the  story  of 
*J?*^  collision  between  a  commercial 
wltoer  with  67  persons  aboard  and  an 
AlrForce  jet  flghter  at  22.500  feet  over 
fiJTjcuse..  N.Y..  at  about  8  pjn.  on 
April  8. 

The  commercial  plane  was  an  Ameri- 
ca Airlines  turboprop  Electra  flying 
?««top  from  Boston  to  Detroit.  The 
m  fighter  was  an  F-lOl  Interceptor 
»«ed  at  Grlfflss  Air  Ptoree  Base  at 
flame,  N.Y, 

Tte  collision  was  averted  only  through 
w»Bve  action  taken  by  the  American 


AniLiNia  WrrH  67  Dnrcs  To  Miss  Jrr— An 

FO»C«    BlCINS    AN    IMQUIBT    ImtO    UpSTATK 
Incxubmt 

STaActrss.  April  9. — A  commercial  airliner 
With  67  persons  aboard  was  forced  Into  a 
sharp  dive  to  avoid  an  Air  Force  Jet  flghter 
at  22.500  feet  last  night.  The  Air  Force 
began  an  Investigation. 

The  evasive  action  was  taken  by  an 
American  Airlines  ttu-boprop  Electra  flying 
nonstop  from  Boston  to  Detroit.  The  action 
was  so  violent  that  5  of  the  62  passengers 
were  Injured,  none  seriously,  an  airlines 
spokesman  said. 

Passengers  were  thrown  Into  the  aisle  and 
across  seats,  and  dishes  and  cups  were  tossed 
about  the  plane. 

The  crash  threat  was  "closer  than  you  like 
to  have  it,"  the  airliner's  pilot.  Oapt.  M.  T. 
Biedermann  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  said  later 
In  Detroit. 

The  Jet  was  an  F-101  interoeptor  based 
at  Grifllss  Air  Force  Base  at  Rome,  near  here 
It  was  occupied  by  1st  Lt.  Denis  J.  Haney  of 


ASSAULT  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  several  months,  I  have  discerned 
among  my  colleagues  a  growing  uneasi- 
ness about  the  relative  roles  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  in  the  shaping 
of  national  policies  and  national  deci- 
sions. 

This  mood  Is  akin  to  frustration.  More 
and  more  Senators  of  both  parties  have 
aUuded  to  it,  often  with  a  sense  of  hav- 
hig  lost  something  but  not  being  ouite 
sure  what  it  is. 

Our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  has  speUed  it  out 
for  us  in  an  arresting  and  memorable 
speech  before  the  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  here 
in  Washington  on  April  3. 

The  simple  truth,  Senator  Allott 
points  out,  is  that  there  is  mounted  In 
this  country  today  a  full-scale,  no-quar- 
ter assault  on  the  very  foundations  of 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

It  is  a  thoughtful,  reasoned  thesis  that 
Senator  Alloti  lays  before  us.  Every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  read  and  ponder 
It.  So  should  every  American  citizen, 
many  of  whom.  Uke  us,  are  becoming  un- 
easily aware  of  a  subtle  change  In  the 
constitutional  balance  of  power  they 
were  taught  as  schoolchildren. 
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Mr.  President,  some  of  lu  have  been 
trying  to  say  what  Senator  Allott  has 
said.  None  of  us  has  succeeded  as  he 
has.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  Senator  Allott's  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

SraCCH  BT  SXMATOB  OOEOOIT  ALLOTT 

I  want  to  try  and  pose  for  you  today — 
not  answer,  but  simply  put  Into  plain 
words — tbe  one  great  Issue  of  contemporary 
American  public  policy.  It  Is  an  Issue  that, 
more  and  more  with  every  passing  day  and 
every  specific  debate  over  every  particular 
Item  of  public  {>oIlcy,  It  seems  to  me  we 
must  face  up  to.  Must  face  up  to — or  else 
face,  instead,  the  progressive  decay  and  fi- 
nally the  destruction  of  the  American  con- 
stitutional order.  And  If  this  traditional 
system  of  Oovernment  Is  overturned,  so  too 
goes  the  whole  fabric  of  private  liberties 
and  of  creative  individual  enterprise  that 
we  like  to  label  "the  American  way". 

A  tired  old  cliche  this  may  be.  But  surely 
It  Is  one  that  moat  aU  of  us — the  over- 
whelming bulk  of  the  American  people — 
truly  cherish.  We  believe  in  It.  We  never 
cease  In  reafllrmlng  this  belief.  But  now 
I  feel  I  must  ask:  are  we  prepared  to  do 
battle  to  preserve  It? 

I  measure  my  words  when  I  thus  define 
this  one  great  Issue  of  American  public  pel- 
ley:  we  must  face  up  to  a  full-scale,  no- 
quarter  assault  on  the  very  foundations  of 
the  American  constitutional  system.  We 
live  in  a  revolutionary  era — and  revolution- 
ary In  the  deepest  sense,  pointing  to  the 
overturn  of  all  those  systems  and  structiu^s 
of  ordered  liberty  tbat  have  been  both 
sword  and  sbleld  against  every  form  of 
tyranny  through  all  the  years  of  the  Ameri- 
can national  experience. 

Who  or  what  Is  the  prime  agent  of  this 
revolutionary  assault?  Again  I  carefully 
measure  my  words.  The  attack  comes  from 
the  executive  establishment — ^not  the  Pres- 
ident as  a  man,  nor  even  the  President  as 
party  leader,  but  from  a  b\ireaucratlc  behe- 
moth that  conspicuously  lacks  any  sense  of 
built-in  self-imposed  Umltatlon.  that  treats 
the  whole  area  of  public  policy  and  of  the 
national  Interest  as  Its  own  exclusive  play- 
ground, and  that  responds  to  every  chal- 
lenge to  Its  undivided  authority  with  thinly 
veiled  contempt  and,  at  the  end.  with  sheer 
fuiry.  Or,  I  nxuat  add,  with  cynical  numlp- 
ulatlon  of  information  and  with  crude  per- 
sonal blackmail — luiderscored  alwajrs  with 
the  overwhelming  power  of  government  and 
with  pious  rationalizations  In  the  name  of 
the  popular  will. 

Who  or  what  Is  the  target  of  this  unrelent- 
ing attack?  The  essential  target.  I  repeat. 
Is  the  American  constitutional  system  Itself 
and  thus  the  whole  fabric  of  o\ir  social  and 
economic  order.  But  in  particular,  the  tar- 
get Is  one  political  Institution  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — and  the  complex  of  private 
and  voluntary  associations  of  which  you 
gentlemen  are  by  definition  leaders  and 
spokesmen — namely,  the  American  system  of 
free  and  creative  enterprise. 

I  submit  to  you  that  we — the  Congress, 
the  American  bvislness  community,  and  in- 
deed every  free  American  worker  and  farm- 
er— are  equal  partners  In  one  overriding  en- 
terprise: the  defense  of  traditional  American 
liberties  and  the  preservation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  against  Executive  abeolut- 
ism.  Indeed,  the  President  himself — any 
President,  the  leader  of  either  major  party — 
ought  to  assume  a  further  partnership,  be- 
cause he  Is  Increasingly  tbe  captive  of  this 
same  executive  establishment  which  is  be« 
yond  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  compre- 
hend, much  less  command  or  control.    Svsn 


if  and  when  he  has  the  will  to  do  so — as 
does  not  now  appear  to  be  the  ease. 

Tbat  I  am  not  speaking  simply  of  some 
fantastlo  "spook,"  called  into  being  for 
partisan  political  purposes.  Is  a  fact  that 
can  be  amply  and  grimly  documented.  Mr. 
Roger  Blough  can  provide  some  of  this 
docimientatlon — not  to  mention  those  news- 
men with  their  hair-raising  reports  of  mld- 
nl^t  callers  during  the  appalling  April 
days  of  the  steel  price  showdown.  General 
Electric  and  General  Motors  and  a  thousand 
other  firms  and  corporations  can  add  still 
more — as  they  confront  an  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion which  now  treats  bigness  as  a  crime 
and  business  success  as  a  mortal  sin.  It  is 
no  mere  question  of  antlbuainess  bias  along 
the  New  Frontier:  It  Is.  Infinitely  more  seri- 
ously, an  executive  establishment  whose 
dream  of  a  new  paternalism  leaves  no  room 
for  private  Initiative  or  for  personal  liber- 
ties, least  of  all  for  the  unpredictable  and 
irrepressible  choices  of  free  Individuals. 

And  I,  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
could  pile  up  an  endless  catalog  of  case  his- 
tories— all  of  them  with  this  one  factor  in 
common:  each  one  a  gross  Inroad  by  the 
executive  Into  the  area,  traditionally,  of 
shared  respHanslblllty  and  of  balanced  power. 
Let  me  tick  off  just  a  few  illustrations  of 
what  I  mean. 

There  was  the  recent  case  of  a  steam 
powerplant  to  be  built  in  Colorado  wltb 
REA  loan  funds.  While  the  question  of 
certification  by  the  State  PUC  was  under 
active  consideration,  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  took  it  upon  himself  publicly 
to  accuse  private  power  firms  of  bad  faith 
and  to  threaten  a  shift  in  Federal  funds  to 
neighboring  States. 

There  Is  the  present  case  of  new  regulations 
for  power  transmission  lines  running  across 
Federal  lands,  regulations  under  the  un- 
controlled Jurisdiction  of  either  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  of  Agriculttu-e.  Even  the 
PPC.  s  part  of  the  executive  branch  Itself, 
strongly  objected.  Its  grounds:  an  Invasion 
of  its  own  statutory  responsibilities — respon- 
sibilities, that  Is  to  say.  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress in  the  first  Instance.  But  by  Executive 
order,  these  new  regulations,  only  slightly 
modified,  went  Into  effect  just  last  week. 

There  are  such  cases  as  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  and.  more  blatantly  still, 
of  the  so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corps.  In 
neither  case  is  there  open  and  avowed 
statutory  authority — In  the  latter  case, 
public  debate  has  barely  even  begun — and 
yet  the  funds  have  been  scraped  together  and 
the  staffs  are  being  hired  (with  the  Inevitable 
promise  of  yet  bigger  staffs  and  of  Inflated 
budgets  still  to  come.)  By  Executive  order, 
and  by  Executive  flat  only,  these  new  bu- 
reaucracies of  enormoiis  potential  power  have 
been  spawned.  Congressional  authorization? 
Merely  an  afterthought. 

And  there  are  grabs  for  futxire  power,  with- 
out number  and  without  effective  limit,  in 
areas  of  concern  running  from  urban  affairs 
to  national  water  resources,  from  agriculttiral 
commodity  production  control  to  health 
Insurance  for  the  aged.  I  speak  here  of 
requests  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress — and  thus  of  congressional  resist- 
ance to  Executive  power  still  maintained. 

But  the  pressure  is  relentless.  And  by 
its  cynical  manipulation  and  its  exploitation 
of  special  Interest  groups,  the  executive  es- 
tablishment masks  these  power  grabs  in  the 
guise  of  public  interest  and  poptUar  will.  If 
our  counterattack  is  to  succeed — ours  In  the 
Congress,  and  yours  in  the  free  American 
business  community — we  must  bring  to  bear 
an  eqiuU  Intensity,  equal  endurance,  and  still 
greater  devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom. 

In  all  these  cases.  I  have  been  saying,  the 
attack  is  a  full-scale  revolution  against  the 
traditional  American  constitutional  system, 
a  system  of  ordered  liberty  and  of  balanced 
power.  Let  our  defenses  be  mounted  in  the 
name,  as  in  the  spirit,  of  these  high  prln- 


And  let  us  not  be  diverted   iu»  _ 


ciples  _ 

counsels  divided,  by  the  attemprrf^*^ 
ecutlve  establishment  always  to  tLrmta^*!^ 
the  banner  of  national  Interest  and  nS^** 
mandate  for  its  aggressive  powerpUW^ 
course,  all  the  Issues  to  which  I-rJ,  him, 
ferrlng  are  Indeed  matters  of  great  and^lJ*" 
public  concern.  That  U  not  my  quart*!  iSl! 
in  spelling  out  the  details  of  that  ledtiiir^ 
concern,  I  submit  that  no  single  ImS^Z 
of  government  is  more  responsive  to  podui* 
mandate  nor  more  responsible  to  nonnT 
will  than  the  elected  repreeenutlves^illl 
entire  American  people— the  Congress  or  th! 
United  States,  local  constituency  by  w 
constituency.  ^* 

We  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  however   * 
need  help.    We  need  sound  advice  and  nhJ 
judgment.     We   need   the  constant  nimm 
of    the    whole    American    communlty-^^ 
certainly  not  least  of  those  private  andwi 
untary  groups  and  associations  into  which 
the  American  people  freely  channel  their  « 
lectlve  energies.    Our  purposes  arc  the  mbm 
We  seek  only  and  always  to  pres«rv«  um 
extend  American  freedom. 

There  is  a  reflection,  across  the  fse«  at 
the  Nation,  of  the  preoccupation  with  th* 
presidency  that  has  fostered  and  nurtuwd 
the  growing  Imbalance  in  our  foveminentsi 
structure. 

How  much  of  the  activity  and  tnter««t  of 
great  national  organizations.  Including  your 
own.  gentlemen,  is  oriented  towsnl  th* 
executive  rather  than  the  legislative  brtacfc? 
I  think  that,  on  careful  Inspection,  you  wUi 
flnd  that  a  disproportionate  anK>UDt  1*  » 
oriented. 

The  underlying  assumption  of  many  luch 
activities  is  that  the  character  of  tbe  msa 
In  the  White  House  determines  ths  itsts 
of  the  Union.  Certainly  his  characttr 
shapes,  through  its  leadership,  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  that  state.  But  it  is  the  actloa  or 
inaction  of  the  legislative  branch  that  bum 
finally  determine  it 

We  can  say  that  this  or  that  administn- 
tlon.  for  Instance.  Is  probusineas  or  antl- 
business.  And  such  evaluations  have  vslld- 
Ity.  But  the  excesses  of  the  execntlvf 
which,  today  for  Instance,  have  earned  th* 
label  of  antlbuslness  can  be  curbed  by  Ooe- 
greas.  Tou  may  aak  why  they  havent.  If 
that's  tbe  case. 

My  answer  would  be  that  the  Coogna 
today,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  do«  ia 
fact  repreeent  an  active  CAirb  against  exaea- 
tlve  excesses  which,  if  given  fully  free  rein, 
would  completely  swamp  our  free  eeoncaik 
system  in  the  bow  wave  of  advancing  Stati 
economic  control  by  economic  theortttdsBa 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  rising  bipartlaaa 
objection  to  the  President's  Inidget  and  tai 
plans  to  see  that  the  Executive  party'*  plan* 
are  being  subjected  to  the  cloeest  scruttnj 
by  both  of  the  legislative  parties. 

Still,  we  often  think  of  elections,  of  |0f- 
emment  itself,  in  terms  of  the  Prasldaaey. 
When  we  engage  In  programs  to  get  oat  tb* 
vote,  for  instance,  we  are  getting  out  prtsi- 
dentlal  votes,  by  and  large.  When  great 
issues  are  debated,  they  dften  arc  debated 
In  terms  of  presidential  candldatea  who 
espouse  or  oppose  them.  The  major  am- 
phasls,  in  fact,  of  most  so-called  grasffoott 
movements  is  Presidential  in  emphasb 
whether  consciously  or  not. 

We  see.  also  extensive  progranu  in  so-called 
economic  education  without  any  equlvaltiit 
programs  in  governmental  education.  If 
there  were  such  programs  and  emphasU  «• 
might  hear  leas  criticism  of  Congraaa  for 
taking  Its  time  In  considering  legislation  sad 
more  criticism  of  those  times  when,  at  Presi- 
dential prodding.  It  rushes  pell  mell  into  pro- 
grams It  has  not  studied  adequately. 

Perhaps  even  more  to  the  point  are  pro- 
grams of  direct  relationship  to  the  leglslattv* 
branch.  While  great  naUonal  organlsstloiM 
pour  iounenae  resources  into  their  grasaroota 
programs,  to  educate  the  so-called  man-In- 
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^0.ttrMii,  whai  support  do  these  or) 
MOOS  provide  for  tbe  representative 
^ui-ln-tbe-street  who,  ulttmaSely. 
t^  work  that  directs  our  dsattnyf 

nreelousfsv. 

Oongreas.  without  the  vast 
mgaron  available  to  the  executive,  most  4s- 
pcod  upon  a  eomparatlvely  sksletal  staff  for 
{nnph  of  its  rssssrch.  lu  members  dsspsr 
ataly  need  informational  and  research  as- 
^g^mee,  day  by  day,  session  by  eeaalon.  It 
f^jx.  of  course,  call  upoo  expert  witneaaes  dur- 
mg' committee  hearings.  But  even  then  the 
laformatlon  may  be  too  little  and  too  late. 
jl  great  public  organisations,  and  indlvid- 
oaj  citisens  and  corporations,  could  divert 
(ten  a  fraction  of  their  great  grassroots  en- 
tbuslams  and  support  toward  truly  blpar- 
m^n  efforts  to  provide  reaearch  assistance  to 
ths  legislative  branch,  a  mighty  step  would 
have  been  taken  toward  restoring  the  bal- 
^ao»  twtween  legislative  and  executive  im- 
ntct.  As  it  Is,  I  can  think  of  only  a  tiny 
handful  of  oonsclentlous  research  efforts 
whlcb,  without  grinding  axes,  attempt  to 
bolster  the  Congress  directly  and  effectively. 
At  election  time,  of  course,  the  difference 
In  fltnphasls  becomes  more  painful — from  a 
leglBlstlve  point  of  view.  We  have  national 
(Sfanlastlons  aplenty,  with  millions  aplenty, 
dSvoted  to  action  during  presidential  cam- 
paigns. At  the  state  level  there  also  are 
eoBunltteea  and  organizations  to  l>eat  the 
dram  and  pass  the  hat  for  State  ofllcials. 
gvsn  St  the  local  level,  our  friends  and 
Mtghbora  get  out  their  precinct  books  and 
bUdng  shoes  to  work  for  the  sheriff,  the 
eooaoihnan,  the  mayor,  and  so  forth. 

Tbe  Senator  often  stands  In  this  equation 
lathsr  like  the  poor  relative  of  the  State 
ttokrt.  The  poor  Congressman  stands  there 
almost  like  an  orphan.  In  off-year  oon- 
taata  he  la  lucky  to  even  have  his  name 
menUoned  amid  the  other,  apparently  really 
Important  races,  such  as  that  for  dogcatcher. 
Where  are  the  programs,  the  committees, 
the  resources  devoted  year  around  to  the  sup- 
port of  good  candldatea  to  the  most  repre- 
sentative and,  I  think,  most  crucial  House 
of  our  entire  governmental  structure?  They 
are  lacking,  by  and  large,  because  we,  ail  of 
ta.  have  a  diminishing  sense  of  Senate  and 
Ooogress.  We  are  beginning  to  accept  the 
earlcaturista'  version  of  the  leglalator.  We 
are  beginning  to  stare  hypnotically  at  the 
televlslon-like  screen  of  the  Bxecutlve'a  swe- 
some  power. 

The  symbol  of  this  great  land  is  becom- 
ing a  grin,  a  smile,  a  hairdo,  a  painting  on 
the  White  House  wall.  It  should  be  tbe 
gome  of  the  mlghUest  edifice  of  freedom 
STsr  eoiutructed,  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
Slates.  p- 

For  the  public  at  large  this  requires  firm 
answers  to  aome  questions  which  lutve  taken 
on  new  and  crucial  meaning. 

If  Congress  puts  the  brakes  on  executive 
sgreements  to  disarm  this  land,  or  even  dis- 
arm the  whole  free  world,  will  you  say  that 
OoogTMs  Is  filled  by  war  hawks?  The  Kxccu- 
ttve  wUl. 

If  Congress  demands  that  the  Soviet  satel- 
Uteto  oxir  south  be  put  under  the  full 
PwsBures  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  will  you 
say  that  Congress  is  moving  to  the  brink  of 
destruction?     The  Executive  has.  and  will. 

K  Congress  asks  that  every  projected  Fed- 
eral expenditure  l>e  subjected  to  careful 
weighing  as  to  need.  cost,  and  rssxilt,  wUl 
you  say  that  Congress  is  s  sttunbllng  block? 
The  BiecuUve  has  and  will. 

If  Congress  asks  that  our  national  budget 
be  handled  with  the  good  sense  of  our  busi- 
nsss  and  household  budgets  will  you  acciise 
ns  of  being  old-fsshloned?  The  Executive 
*U1. 

n  Oongreas  seeks  to  crack  open  the  walls 
er  secrecy  and  newa  management  that  are 
srlsing  in  Washington,  wlU  you  say  that  they 
•re  meddUng  In  the  matters  best  left  to  the 
selected  few?    The  Bteeutlve  will. 
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If  OoBgress  Is  Jealous  of  your  rights  in  the 
making  ot  law.  If  Oongrsss  seeks  to  strength- 
sn  the  reapoosibUlUes  of  yov  States  and 
your  mtinlrrt panties,  will  yoa  say  that  we  are 
iwillliig  an  outdated  trootier?  The  Xxecu- 
ttve  wUL 

If  Congress  seeks  answers  for  our  major 
problems  outside  the  Central  Government, 
will  you  say  that  we  are  stone  age  advocates 
of  an  individul  responsibility  that  no  longer 
has  a  place  In  our  life?     The  Executive  will. 

Or  will  you.  Instead,  return  your  support 
imd  yo\u  attention  to  your  own  representa- 
tives, giving  the  Executive  the  deference  due 
the  office  but  not  abdicating  to  it  all  yoiu: 
powers  and  your  futiire? 

A  free  people  will. 

Or  will  you  vote  away  your  rights  and 
responsibilities  in  return  for  the  illusory 
comforts  of  having  your  decision  made  by  tbe 
machine  processes  of  an  all-powerful 
executive? 

A  frightened  people  will. 

Free  or  frightened,  able  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  our  own  choices  or  weakly 
handing  them  on  to  the  remote,  regal  power 
ot  purple  executive  majesty — those  are  the 
challenges  you  face  and  which  you  must 
answer. 

These  are  questions  also  which  must  be 
asked  and  answered  by  men  such  as  you  who 
have  key  responslbUlties  in  business  and  In 
organizational  activity. 

Are  your  programs  balanced  between  broad, 
executive-oriented  or  grassroots  movements 
and  tightly  targeted  programs? 

Do  they  directly  enhance  the  Congress, 
the  quality  of  its  membership,  and  the  ability 
of  those  members  intelligently  to  consider 
legislation? 

Do  your  internal  efforts  to  spur  political 
interest  just  stir  up  activity?  Or  do  they 
encourage  a  true  realization  of  the  Issues 
and  the  Institutions  of  our  form  of 
Government? 

Do  you  support  activities  that  simply 
whoop  and  holler,  seeking  headlines?  Do 
you  support  activities  that  provide  solid  re- 
search and  factual  data  aiul  seek  to  help 
those  in  Congress  who  must  have  such 
information? 

Does  your  political  support,  financial  and 
personal,  puraue  the  phantom  cauaea  and 
organlzationa  whoae  high-flying  titles  appeal 
to  you  and  attract,  or  do  yoxir  activities, 
personal  and  financial,  support  political  ef- 
fort at  the  place  it  counts  the  most  in  na- 
tional elections — the  election  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators? 

It  is  often  said  that  a  republic  such  as 
ours  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  action 
of  all  the  people.  That's  true  so  far  as  It 
goes.  But,  in  a  republic  such  as  ours,  the 
resolve  and  spirit  of  the  people,  day  by  day, 
can  only  be  expressed  through  one  branch 
of  our  Government — the  legislative  branch. 
The  President  may  try  to  lead  lai  of  the 
people.  He  rarely  tries  to  repreeent  them 
all. 

In  tbe  transition  from  freedom  to  tyranny, 
wherever  it  has  happened  In  history,  the 
suppression  of  the  repreeentatlvee  of  the 
people  and  the  substitution  of  executive 
authority  has  been  a  recurring  theme.  It 
can  happen  anywhere.  It  can  happen  slowly 
and  innocently,  almost  unknowingly  wher- 
ever people  become  bedazzled  by  slogans 
of  executive  efficiency  and  forgetful  of  free- 
dom's constant  demand  for  individiul  re- 
sponsibility and  for  true  representation.  It 
can  happen  wherever  the  goal  of  govern- 
ment becomes  the  manipulation  of  the  ma- 
jority rather  than  the  concept  of  the  com- 
monweal. It  can  happen  wherever  class 
struggle  becomes  the  marching  order  of 
government  and  where  people  are  compart- 
mentalized into  so-called  special  interests 
with  no  realization  of  the  conunon  interest. 

The  only  atuwer  that  history  has  ever 
found  has  been  our  own  concept  of  govern- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 


the  protection  of  the  minority.  If  we  con- 
sent instead,  to  be  ruled  by  the  Executive, 
there  will  be  no  anawer — ^nor  any  future  for 
freedom. 


OUR  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
4  my  esteemed  friend  and  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl 
delivered  a  speech  to  a  student  assembly 
at  Utah  State  University  at  Logan.  Utah. 

In  that  speech  Senator  Moss  made  an 
excellent  and  Insightful  analysis  of  the 
controversy  on  our  national  budget  and 
what  constitutes  valid  Federal  services 
and  expenditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
speech  represents  a  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  SsNaxYMt  Peank  E.  Moss 

In  at  least  one  respect,  an  American 
politician  la  not  unlike  the  knights  of  old — 
In  a  doggedly  determined  manner,  be  sets 
out  to  alay  ^Iragons.  He  chooaea  ^Iragons 
because  he  knows  that  everyoae  is  against 
them.  He  also  knows  that  few  liave  ever 
seen  them.  Thus,  vague  and  undefined 
dragons  such  as  "waste"  cnt  "excessive  costs" 
are  perennially  pursued  by  the  more  politi- 
cally minded  among  us. 

Tills  year's  dragon,  it  would  seem,  is  a 
familiar  one.  This  year's  dragon  Is  "un- 
necessary OovemuMnt  spending."  Everyone 
Is  against  unnecessary  Oovernment  spend- 
ing— by  definition  one  would  have  to  be. 
Tet  few  of  the  dragon  slayers  ever  tell  us 
wheA  it  is  or  where  it  can  be  found.  We 
in  the  West  are  usually  sure  that  the  dragon 
inhabits  the  Eastern,  urban  regions.  Mid- 
vresterners  think  he  is  in  the  South  living  on 
price  supports  for  peanuts,  cotton  and 
tobacco.  And  southerners  know  that  he  is 
on  the  western  frontier,  developing  p>ower- 
plants  and  industrial  facilities  that  will 
never  be  needed. 

Thus  we  give  stern  warning  that  tbe 
dragon  must  be  slain;  that  unnecessary  Gov- 
ernment spending  must  cease;  that  the  big 
spenders  in  somecme  else's  district  must  be 
thwarted.  But,  in  the  end,  the  dragon  re- 
appears, as  regularly  ss  clockwork,  as  unde- 
fined as  ever,  when  the  next  political  cam- 
paign begins. 

Having  allowed  me  this  lighter  moment, 
I  would  like  now  to  give  a  longer  and  more 
serious  look  at  this  dragon  of  unnecessary 
spending,  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  we  can 
expose  him  once  and  for  all. 

Since  the  present-day  tax  load  Is  so  large, 
the  burden  of  i>roof  lies  heavily  on  those  who 
advocate  programs  which  require  additional 
Oovernment  spending.  We  must  alwajrs  be 
certain  that  any  new  expenditure — ^whether 
it  be  for  street  lights  on  our  own  Mock,  for 
an  Interstate  Highway  System,  for  waste 
treatment  plants,  or  a  flight  to  the  moon — 
is  important  to  our  welfare  and  worth  the 
money. 

As  citizens,  we  have  always  been  concerned 
with  taxation  and  spending.  And  in  a  year 
in  which  the  state  of  the  American  econcxny 
and  Oovernment  fiscal  policy  have  been  made 
the  central  issues  of  a  great  national  de- 
bate, there  is  added  concern.  Unfortunately, 
acccnnpanylng  this  added  concern,  is  an 
added  barrage  of  political  propaganda,  with 
no  small  portion  of  charges  and  counter- 
charges. It  is  this  barrage  ot  propaganda 
which  is  of  partictilar  concern  to  me,  for 
until  we  can  see  our  way  through  the  politi- 
cal smoke-screen  which  has  been  created, 
no  consu^ctlve  consensus  will  be  reached. 
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The  subject  of  Federal  expenditures  Is  a 
particularly  difficult  one  to  approach.  It  la 
difficult,  first,  because  of  the  many  diverse, 
and  occasionally  conflicting,  elements  and 
Interests  Involved.  When  we  speak  of  spend- 
ing, we  are  not  speaking  only  of  siuns,  but 
also  of  Individual,  local.  State,  and  regional 
Interests,  all  of  which  must  be  considered. 
Because  of  this.  It  la  always  difficult,  and 
often  Impossible,  to  decide  what  Is  a  neces- 
sary expenditure  and  what  Is  a  wasteful  one. 
This  difficulty,  however,  has  not  seemed  to 
hamper  our  ardent  efforts  to  attack  the  un- 
defined evil,  "waste." 

Nevertheless,  because  we  do  want  to  spend 
as  little  as  possible,  and  because  we  do  want 
every  dollar  spent  to  be  spent  wisely  and 
well,  we  must  face  this  difficulty  and  attempt 
to  draw  the  line  around  what  Is  and  what  Is 
not  "necessary."  However,  while  It  Is  very 
tempting  to  do  so,  we  cannot  draw  this  line 
only  In  terms  of  our  own  State,  our  own 
econc«nlc  group  and  our  own  Interest. 

This  Nation  Is  first  and  foremost  1  union 
of  5(  States,  not  60  States  In  1  union.  This 
Is  a  fine  distinction,  but  one  which  tavust 
be  made.  History,  of  course,  has  proven  this 
point.  And,  obviously,  the  strength  of  this 
union  can  be  no  greater  than  the  strength 
o'  each  of  Its  component  parts.  With  a 
mobile  population  In  an  Industrial  and  In- 
terdependent society,  poor  schools  or  In- 
adequate roads — any  chronic  and  consistent 
weakness — In  one  section  of  the  country  will 
affect  the  other  sections  as  well.  Thus,  Fed- 
eral expenditures  must  be  viewed  In  the  light 
of  national  need. 

We  In  the  West,  as  the  relatively  under- 
developed area  of  the  Nation,  are  the  main 
beneficiaries  of  such  a  national  outlook  to- 
day. At  the  present  time,  Utah  Is  reported 
to  receive  more  Federal  fiincis  per  capita  than 
any  other  State  In  the  Union.  These  funds 
have  built  roads,  developed  water  resources, 
built  missiles,  and  bolstered  the  economy  of 
our  State.  And  In  doing  so,  they  have 
bolstered  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  Which 
of  these  expenditures  do  the  dragon  slayers 
say  are  unnecessary? 

Where  have  these  funds,  which  have  been 
used  for  the  development  of  Utah,  come 
from?  In  part,  they  are  the  taxes  of  the 
citizens  of  Utah.  However,  this  accounts 
for  a  very  small  part  of  the  Federal  funds 
spent  Ic  our  State,  for  we  receive  almost 
thre  times  as  much  as  we  contribute  In 
taxes.  Other,  more  fully  developed  and 
wealthier  States  have,  thus,  been  helping  mb. 
Tnese  wealthier  States  receive  back  In  Fed- 
eral funds  a  far  smaller  portion  of  Federal 
revenue  than  their  tP.xes  constitute.  This 
may  seem,  to  some.  Inequitable;  however,  I 
feel  that  this  Is  as  It  should  be.  for  Just  as 
all  share  the  benefits  of  our  Union,  all  must 
share  Its  burdens. 

Thus,  your  representatives  In  Washington 
must  look  at  the  national  budget  In  terms 
of  both  Utah  and  the  Nation.  The  proposed 
Dixie  project  In  southwestern  Utah  Is  a  case 
In  point.  This  reclamation  project,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $42  million,  will  be  in- 
valuable to  Utah  In  providing  a  supplemen- 
tal and  full  Irrigation  water  supply  to  about 
21.000  acres  In  Washington  coiinty.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  provide  municipal  and  In- 
dvistrlal  water  supply,  generate  hydroelectric 
energy  and  give  fiood  control  protection. 
When  the  Dixie  bill  comes  to  a  vote  In  the 
Congress,  however,  we  will  need  the  support 
of  other  States — Alabama,  the  Dakotas. 
Oregon.  New  York,  and  so  on — other  States 
which  will  receive  no  direct  benefit  from  the 
Dixie  project.  Only  with  this  so-to-speak 
uninterested  support  will  we  see  this  recla- 
mation project  realized. 

By  the  same  token,  I  will  be  asked  to 
lend  my  support  to  projects  which  are  of 
little  or  no  direct  benefit  to  Utah,  except 
insofar  as  they  are  of  benefit  to  the  entire 
Nation.  These,  too,  will  Involve  spending — 
spending  which  Is  perhaps  every  bit  as  neces- 
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sary  to  a  particular  State  or  are*  as  the 
Dixie  project  la  to  \u.  For  •sampto,  thmn  la 
little  need  here  In  the  open  tpmcm  for  marl- 
time  Bubaldlea  and  oceanic  re— arch  or  navi- 
gation channels  along  our  coasts  and  rlvera. 
Yet  there  is  a  great  need  for  thee*  In  the 
coastal  cities  and  river  porta  of  the  Nation. 
If  they  are  to  receive  the  funds  they  need  In 
this  regard,  they  need  our  support. 

For  most  of  us  this  dragon  of  unnecessary 
spending  Is  that  which  helps  the  other  fel- 
low. This  kind  of  easy  and  self-interested 
reasoning  serves  only  to  weaken  the  Nation 
and  warp  oui  piirpxise. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  if  we  are  realisti- 
cally to  examine  and  to  evaluate  Oovem- 
ment  expenditures,  we  must  consider  both 
national  need  and  individual  interests.  Such 
an  evaluation  is  even  more  difficult  than  this 
would  Indicate,  however,  for  In  addition  to 
the  tangible  needs  and  Interests  to  be  con- 
sidered, there  are  Intangibles  which  must 
be  counted.  Government  spending  Involves 
more  than  an  assessment  of  figures  and 
amounts;  it  also  Involves  an  assessment  of 
Ideals  and  goals.  It  Involves  our  national 
purpose.  For  this  reason.  In  seeking  to  draw 
the  line  around  what  Is  necessary  and  what 
Is  not.  we  must  talk  not  only  of  dollars  and 
cents,  deficits  and  surpluses;  we  must  also 
consider  human  costa  and  human  returns. 
And  we  must  consider  not  only  the  needs  of 
the  present,  but  also  our  plana  and  hopes 
for  the  futxire. 

With  this  In  mind.  I  want  to  take  a  brief 
look  at  our  national  budget.  Before  doing 
so.  however.  I  would  like  to  give  you  quickly 
my  own  philosophy  on  Government  spend- 
ing and  Government  assistance  to  the  people. 
I  believe  most  fervently,  as  I  have  always 
believed,  that  everyone  should  stand  on  his 
own  feet  and  do  everything  possible  to  meet 
his  own  problems.  Like  many  of  you.  I 
worked  my  way  through  college  and  law 
school,  and,  may  I  add.  long  before  the  GI 
bill  and  numerous  scholarships.  I  have 
fasted  not  by  choice.  Those  of  m»  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  growing  up  in  Utah  are 
steeped  In  the  tradition  of  our  hardy 
pioneers.  We  know  what  problems  our  fore- 
fathers faced,  and  how  well  they  met  them. 
We  are  proud  of  the  extent  to  which  Utah 
has  been  able  to  develop  Its  own  hxunan  and 
natural  resources. 

I  believe  also  that  private  enterprise  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  whatever  Jobs  It  can  do. 
And  it  should  be  free  to  do  these  Jobs.  This 
is  the  basis  of  our  American  system,  and  the 
basis  of  America's  greatness. 

But  I  feel  we  must  be  realistic.  When 
there  are  problems  which  private  enterprise 
cannot  solve,  and  which  the  States  or  the 
cities  and  counties  cannot  or  do  not  move  to 
meet,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  Im- 
portuned, will  be  pressured,  to  move  on 
them.  And  I  hold  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  for  the  people  what  they  cannot 
do  so  well  for  themselves — I  think  this  truth 
is  self-evident. 

Now,  with  this  brief  statement  of  where  I 
stand,  let  us  take  that  look  at  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964.  It  proposes 
to  spend  t98.8  billion.  This  Is  a  great  deal 
of  money.  However,  merely  because  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  It  Is  excessive.  And  merely  be- 
cause we  have  not  needed  so  large  a  budget 
In  the  pctst.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  do  not 
need  it  now.  The  measure  of  necessity  is 
where  this  $98.8  billion  Is  to  go. 

Contrary  to  what  the  self-styled  prophets 
of  gloom  and  doom  would  have  you  believe, 
we  are  not  spending  this  $98.8  billion  on  un- 
wanted and  untested  "welfare  programs." 
Note  first  that  over  half  of  our  total  budget 
will  be  spent  directly  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  These  expenditures  supjxn-t  the 
most  powerful  defense  network  which  the 
world  has  ever  known.  And  they  provide 
the    Insurance,    without    which    any    dollar 


which  we  might  save  by  cuttinc  our  Hmr..^ 
•xpenaea.  would  be  worthle*.  *»•«»» 

Another  18  percent  of  the  budget  slmii. 
ly  relates  to  our  naUonal  ••curlty  andZrwI 
to  reinforce  our  defense  efforts  This  ij 
cent  Includes  expenditure*  in  the  \ntJT' 
Uonal  field  and  for  space  explorauon  ThU' 
83  percent  of  the  budget^the  bulk  of  TT" 
Federal  spending— 1«  the  result  of  the  b*^ 
burden  of  defense  which  we  must  betTfop 
ourselves  and  for  freemen  around  the  «»m 
Finally.  If  we  add  the  allocations  forwf" 
erans-  paymenu  and  Interest  on  the  naUoalj 
debt— paymenu  which  are  the  price  of  Ba«t 
wars— we  find  that  a  full  80  percent  attZ 
$98.8  billion  budget  relates  to  the  orte! 
which  we  must  pay  for  peace  and  atc^^ 
Eighty  percent  of  $98J  bUllon  or  sbJ 
proximately  $79  billion,  is  Indeed  a  hlA 
price  to  pay.  However,  this  Is  where  we  mSi 
assess  more  than  dollars  and  cenu  |h 
must  look  beyond  the  face  value  of  the  fit. 
urea.  Fbr.  of  what  value  would  a  ssvImb 
of  $1.  or  $3.  or  even  $10  billion  be,  \Jwt 
were  not  free  to  enjoy  that  savings?  On  th« 
other  hand,  even  $1  U  an  excessive  amount  if 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  that  defense. 

An  interesting  Illustration  of  this  is  tS- 
forded  by  a  recent  action  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives.  For  several  weeks  the  bud*, 
et  cuttars  have  been  prating  economy  and 
promising  to  cut  "wasta"  and  "" — rnsssii 
spending."  They  have  glibly  promised  Uut 
their  Republican  colleagues  would  show  u* 
where  the  budget  should  be  cut.  But  sbout 
2  weeks  ago  a  military  appropriation  bill  ww 
before  the  House,  and  over  half  of  the  drag, 
on-slaylng,  budget-cutters  on  the  RepubU- 
can  side  of  the  aisle  voted  to  appropriate 
an  amount  for  military  spending  greater 
than  that  thought  necessary  or  proper  by 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  fairness  I  should  add  that  this  U  not 
a  pure  Republican -Democrat  conflict,  if  u 
were,  the  increase  would  have  been  voted 
down.  The  fact  Is  there  were  many  Demo- 
crata  as  well  as  Republicans  on  the  winning 
side,  but  the  main  driving  force  for  thU 
Increase  came  from  some  of  the  more  dedi- 
cated dragon  slayers  Ir  the  Congress. 

Having  seen  that  a  full  80  percent  of  our 
Federal  funds  are  expended  for  naUonal 
security  purposes,  there  Is  20  percent  as  yet 
unaccounted  for.  This  20  percent  is  spent 
here  at  home.  Again,  contrary  to  what 
many  would  have  you  believe,  only  about  7 
percent  of  the  total  budget,  or  7  cents  out 
of  the  tax  dollar,  relates  even  remotely  to 
what  we  might  term  "welfare."  Seren 
cents — less  than  the  cost  of  a  cup  of  coffee — 
or  should  I  say  glass  of  milk — Is  hardly  an 
exorbitant  amount.  However,  we  are  look- 
ing beyond  face  value  today,  and  by  thli 
standard,  even  1  cent  is  excessive  if  that 
penny  is  not  soundly  spent. 

What.  then,  would  constitute  sound 
spending? 

In  the  case  of  national  security  it  is  easy 
for  us  to  agree  that  our  vast  expenditure 
repreaenta  a  sound  Investment  If  it  buys  ui 
freedom.  It  Is  easy  for  us  to  agree  becaiue 
the  threat  to  our  safety  is  direct  and  visible. 
If  we  are  not  fully  prepared,  If  we  do  not 
have  an  adequate  missile  system,  and  so  on. 
the  Sovleta  will  be  the  victors.  It  U  that 
simple. 

In  the  case  of  domestic  spending,  however, 
evaluating  our  expenditures  Is  a  great  deal 
more  difficult.  The  threat  is  not  Inunedlate, 
and  the  resulta  not  as  readily  apparent 
Thtis,  the  small  amount  spent  domestically 
falls  under  exaggerated  fire. 

The  7  centa  for  welfare  Includes  grants 
to  the  States  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  dis- 
abled, and  the  dependent.  It  includes 
granta  to  the  States  for  water  pollutlOQ 
control,  hospital  construction,  aid  to  edu- 
cation— Including  funds  to  land-grant  col- 
leges— vocational  rehabilitation,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  programs.  And  it  includes  the 
administrative    costa    of    such    Government 
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,^-yoo,  as  unssnploymsnt  compensaUon 
^gniDt.  health  and  medical  research,  and 
U^oUclng  of  labor  unions. 
^JJocs  of  thess  programs  point  out  that  if 
_.  end  the  vocaUonal  rehabUltatlon  pro- 
Zl-  for  example,  those  who  participate 
^n^laffer,  but,  after  aU.  not  everyone  wlU. 
aw9  and  our  medical  research  efforta,  the 
^BS  for  cancer  or  heart  disease  may  be 
^nsvhat  longer  In  coming,  but  it  will  come. 
mm  this  kind  of  reasoning,  every  penny  thus 
nent  on  these  domestic  programs  is  spent 
^aiteimuilr  »nd  unwisely. 

T  for  one.  cannot  agree.  For  Just  as  ws 
Bwt  invest  in  our  futxire  through  national 
ggeorlty  programs,  we  must  invest  in  the 
foture  of  our  resoxirces — both  in  the  natural 
i^gources  which  surround  us  and  in  the  hu- 
j,»n    resources    which    arc    our    ultimate 

strength. 

•XiMfS  are  those  who  woxild  argue  that  the 
tfsdltloo  of  independence  and  self-reliance 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  foiuided  does 
not  allow  for  this  type  of  investment.  These 
iMStlas  of  the  past  cry  that  we  are  enoour- 
fMnf  sssknms  and  idleness — coddling  the 
dtlasn  from  cradle  to  grave.  They  wring 
Dulr  bands  and  warn  of  creeping  socialism 
and  the  paternalistic  state. 

What  they  fall  to  note,  however,  is  that 
our  proud  tradition  of  Independence  and 
■elf-rellance.  both  In  1780  and  1983.  and  our 
proud  tradition  here  in  Utah,  did  not  and 
does  not  preclude  a  governmental  concern 
vttb  and  Involvement  in  the  development  of 
m  resouross.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  ordained  and  established 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure 
ths  blsaslngs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  Our  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
ipseify  that  the  Government  was  ordained 
sod  sstahlished  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  only 
If  It  can  do  so  without  spending  any  money. 
These  rules  set  down  In  1789  remain  the 
rules  by  which  we  can  Judge  Govertunent's 
aetloos  today.  They  were  set  down  for  the 
Oownment  of  a  small  nation  of  fanners 
and  eraftsmen.  Isolated  from  the  trials  and 
tormoUs  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  no  small 
tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding 
FUben  that  these  same  rules  are  equally 
valid  and  valuable  for  the  Government  of  a 
mighty  nation  which  spans  a  continent  and 
extends  across  the  sea — a  nation  of  Indus- 
trial and  oommerce,  upon  which  all  of  the 
CMd  World  and  most  of  the  new  now  depend. 
But  while  the  rules  remain  unchanged,  be- 
tween 1788  and  1983  we  have  had  to  adapt 
to  the  most  far  reaching  and  pervasive  social 
changes  which  have  ever  faced  a  nation  in 
ao  short  a  time.  That  we  have  accomplished 
(Qch  a  change,  so  successfully  and  with  so 
little  disruption  and  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution,  is  testimony  to  the 
■tnogth  of  our  system. 

Howsver.  along  with  these  social  changes, 
we  have  also  had  to  make  psychological 
changes.  While  we  retain  the  rules  and 
values  of  old.  we  have  redefined  these  and 
related  them  more  realistically  to  the  new 
face  of  our  Nation.  For  example,  we  once 
thought  of  freedom  or  liberty  In  terms 
of  self-sufficiency.  The  freeman  was  the 
man  who  had  his  own  land,  kept  the  fruita 
of  his  own  labor,  and  relied  on  no  man  for 
»W  or  comfort.  The  Government  was 
Bierely  a  policeman — and  Ita  role  was  to 
keep  order.  Today  thU  deflniUon  has  little 
to  do  with  the  world  we  know.  Today,  we 
must  think  of  freedom  in  different  terms: 
we  must  think  of  freedom  in  terms  of  life 
in  an  interdependent  and  industrial  society. 
Thus,  freedom  is  not  self-sufficiency,  for 
many  of  \u  own  no  land.  Many  of  us  work 
for  large  concerns  and  depend  on  men 
hundreds  of  miles  away  for  the  necesslUes 
of  life.  Yet  we  are  sUll  free— free  to  chooee 
our  Job  and  way  of  life— free  to  think  and 
**  "peak— free  from  hunger.  We  cannot 
qualify  or  calculate  this 
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mate  whether  w«  have  gained  or  lost  with 
the  change.  But  the  change  Is  real,  and 
because  it  is  real  It  must  be  reckoned  with. 
It  is  this  kind  of  adjustment  which  the 
apostles  of  the  past  have  failed   to  make. 

If  this  Nation  Is  to  realize  ita  promise  and 
remain  preeminent,  we  must  make  this  ad- 
justment in  our  own  minds.  We  cannot  bow 
in  blind  obedience  to  the  past.  Once  this 
has  been  accomplished  we  will  be  able 
realistically  to  evaluate  the  necessity  or 
the  validity  of  Government  expenditures 
for  domestic  assistance — for  the  "general  wel- 
fare." Thinking  In  terms  of  current  condi- 
tions as  well  as  past  patterns,  we  can  eval- 
uate each  program  In  terms  of: 

Is  the  Individual  able  to  protect  himself 
in  this  regard? 

If  not.  can  private  enterprise  do  it? 

If  not.  is  there  a  local,  private,  or  church 
organization  which  can  accomplish  this? 

If  not,  can  the  State  govemmenta  do  it 
alone? 

And  finally,  if  not,  can  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  carry  out  such  an  activity  success- 
fully within  the  standards  set  down  In  the 
Constitution? 

Only  when  the  first  answers  are  negative 
and  the  last  question  is  reached  and 
answered  affirmatively  is  the  spending 
necessary.  Note,  however,  that  nowhere  do 
we  ask — has  it  been  done  before? 

By  this  standard,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
are  advocating  socialism  or  dragging  the 
country  to  destruction  when  we  propose  that 
the  American  oonsiimer  be  given  protec- 
tion— the  same  protection — which  we  have 
given  to  our  cattle  since  1913.  Because  of 
our  giant  corporations  and  vast  network  of 
interstate  commerce,  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  able  to  accomplish  this  effectively. 

Similarly.  I  do  not  think  we  are  sapping 
the  Nation's  strength  and  encroachli^  upon 
oxir  freedom  In  proposing  that  Federal  taxes 
help  to  pay  those  who  nurture  the  minds  of 
our  children  an  amoxint  equal  to  that  which 
we  pay  to  those  who  care  for  our  pipes  and 
plximblng.  The  States  themselves  cannot 
always  accomplish  this. 

For  example,  even  though  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Utah  State  Legislature  voted  a 
larger  spending  authorization  for  education 
than  ever  before,  there  is  a  deep  and  sincere 
feeling  on  the  part  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Utah  education  association 
that  the  present  financial  Impasse  was  not 
satisfactorily  settled,  and,  as  you  all  know, 
they  have  voted  to  suspend  negotiations  on 
next  year's  oontracta. 

I  regret  this  most  unfortunate  situation, 
but  I  do  understand  the  interest  of  Utah's 
teachers  in  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  Utah — and  I  am  with  them  all  the 
way. 

To  review  briefly,  I  hold  that  if  in  Judg- 
ing the  necessity  of  Federal  expenditvires,  we 
look  at  them  in  the  Ught  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  today,  rather  than  through 
the  eyes  of  apostles  of  the  i>ast,  and  we  hold 
all  that  we  do  firmly  within  the  framework 
of  our  Constitution,  the  Federal  Government 
will  not  move  beyond  ita  province. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  the  mobility  of 
our  people,  and  the  fact  that  no  longer  is 
Alabama's  problem  strictly  Alabama's  con- 
cern. It  has  become  the  concern  of  all  of 
us.  We  must  keep  In  mind  the  kind  of  awe- 
some world  In  which  we  live  in  the  1900's. 
We  must  Judge  today's  world  by  today's 
standards.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  our  Government  ev- 
ery bit  as  much  as  the  State  government  is 
our  government,  that  we  are  citizens  of 
Utah,  but  also  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

These,  then,  are  the  facta  with  which  re- 
sponsible citizens  must  contend  when  talking 
about  reducing  the  Federal  budget.  It  is 
obvious  from  this  analjrsis  that  wholesale 
budget  cuta  are  impossible  without  danger- 
otisly  curtailing  sasentlal  programs.  The 
question  remains:  are  there  savlnyi  which 


could  be  realized  in  specific  areas  without 
hurting  our  economy,  crippling  important 
programs,  or  undermining  our  strength  in 
the  cold  war?  I  tlilnk  there  are,  and  I  In- 
tend to  pursue  them. 

Also,  once  we  have  decided  that  a  program 
is  essential  by  these  standards,  we  must  set 
out  to  see  how  carefully  and  economically 
It  can  be  administered,  and  how  thoroughly 
we  can  eliminate  any  waste  and  inefficiency — 
how  we  can  get  the  most  for  every  tax- 
payers' dollar.  V^te  and  Inefficiency  are 
unquestionably  unnecessary  expenditures  in 
anybody's   lexicon. 

These  are  not  dragons  Just  to  be  slain 
at  election  time — they  are  the  problems  of 
the  real  world — to  be  solved  only  by  pains- 
taking analysis  and  detaUed  effort.  The 
Congress  will  give  full  consideration  to  any- 
one who  can  show  us — In  dollars  and  cents — 
how  to  get  more  for  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

But  do  not  be  misled  by  those  who  claim 
that  bilUotu  are  being  thrown  away.  Just 
because  they  do  not  happen  to  approve  of 
a  program,  or  those  who  insist  that  l*yderal 
programs  or  Federal  Investment  are  not 
needed  In  today's  world. 

Members  of  Congress  have  a  favorite  story, 
which,  while  it  exaggerates,  beautifully  de- 
scribes some  people  who  discuss  Federal 
spending  in  cliches  and  avoid  specifics.  Let 
me  read  it  to  you. 

ON   BIS  OWN   rXXT 

A  young  man  lived  with  his  parenta  in  a 
low-cost  public  housing  development.  He 
attended  public  school,  rode  the  free  school- 
bus,  enjoyed  the  free  limch  program.  Fol- 
lowing graduation  from  high  school,  he  en- 
tered the  Army  and  upon  discharge  kept 
his  national  service  life  Insurance.  He  then 
enrolled  in  a  university,  receiving  regularly 
his  GI  check. 

Upon  graduation,  he  married  a  public 
health  nurse,  bought  a  farm  with  an  FHA 
loan.  Later  going  into  the  feed  and  hard- 
ware business  in  addition  to  farming,  he  se- 
cured help  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration when  his  btislness  faltered.  His 
first  baby  was  bom  in  the  county  hospital. 
This  was  built  in  part  with  HUl-Burton 
funds.  Then,  he  bought  considerable  addi- 
tional acreage  adjoining  his  farm,  and  ob- 
tained emergency  feed  from  the  Government. 
He  then  put  part  of  his  land  under  the  Elsen- 
hower soil  bank  program  and  used  the  pay- 
menta  for  not  growing  crops  to  help  pay  his 
debto.  His  parenta,  elderly  by  now.  were 
living  comfortably  In  the  smaller  of  his 
two  farm  homes,  using  their  social  security 
and  old-age  assistance  checks.  Lacking  elec- 
tricity at  first,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration supplied  the  lines,  and  a  loan 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
heli>ed  clear  the  land  and  secure  the  best 
from  it.  That  agent  suggested  building  a 
pond,  and  the  Government  stocked  it  with 
fish.  The  Government  guarantsM  m»w  a 
sale  for  his  farm  producta.  The  county  pub- 
lic library  delivered  books  to  his  farm  door. 

He,  of  course,  banked  his  money  In  an 
institution  which  a  Government  agency  hmA 
Insured  up  to  $10,000  for  every  depositor.  As 
the  oonununlty  grew,  he  signed  a  petition 
seeking  Federal  assistance  in  developing  an 
Indxjstrlal  project  to  help  the  economy  of 
his  area.  About  that  time  he  purchased 
business  and  real  estate  at  the  county  seat 
aided  by  an  FHA  loan. 

He  was  elected  to  office  In  the  local  chamber 
of  ooDunerce.  It  was  rxunored  he  Joined  a 
cell  of  the  John  Birch  Society  in  the  county 
seat.  He  wrote  his  Senators  and  Congress- 
man protesting  excessive  Government  spsnd- 
ing  and  high  taxes,  and  enclosed  John  Birch 
pamphleta.  some  containing  outlandishly 
false  statementa. 

He  wrote.  "I  believe  in  rugged  individual- 
ism. People  should  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet,  not  expect  Government  aid.  I  stand 
on  my  own  two  feet.  I  oppose  all  those 
socialistic  trends  you  have  been  voting  for 
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and  damaad  return  to  th«  free  enterprlM 
syetem  of  cnv  forefatbers.  I  and  my  nelgh- 
bon  Intaod  to  Tote  against  you  next  year." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  meaaace  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlres.  by  Mr.  BarUett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HM.  5067)  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  In  which  It  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  win  state 
his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK  Unfortunately  I  was  en- 
gaged in  a  colloquy  with  another  Senator 
and  I  did  • 


^prUio 


1963 


mand  is  for  men  and  women  who 

a  variety  of  skills  while  our  youn»  »S 
enter  the  labor  market  often  ladttoS^Z 
the  most  modest  skills.  — — ««  eren 


»uoquy  with  another  Senator        a  graphic  lllustraUon  of  Amen*.. 
^^  S^i*"'  P^llamentary     employment  dll«Sna  am^^SlL'^ 
the   Presiding  OflBcer.     Will     the  Nation's  r*nit*i  u^  '^'°?«»  «• 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4433)  permitting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  continue  to 
deliver  water  to  lands  in  the  third  divi- 
sion, Rlverton  reclamation  project. 
Wyoming,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Act- 
ing President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (.Hit.  5067)  to  amend  the  Ag- 
ricultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amoided.  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consid«-ation 
of  the  bill  (8.  1)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  provide  healthful  outdoor  training 
and  employment  for  yoimg  men  and  to 
advance  the  conservation,  development, 
and  management  of  natural  resotirces 
and  recreational  areas ;  and  to  authorize 
local  area  youth  employment  programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
are  no  other  Senators  who  wish  to  speak 
on  other  matters,  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFT  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  will 
state  it 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  morning  btisiness 
been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

TTie  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
ron. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendment  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  bill,  and.  under  the  Sen- 
ate precedents,  will  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment The  committee  amendment  is 
open  to  amendment 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiH  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  GCXiDWATSR.   I  yield.  ' 


ruling   by  the   Presiding  Officer 
the  Presiding  Officer  repeat  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  a  substitute 
for  the  bm,  and,  under  the  Senate  prec- 
edents, will  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  committee  amend- 
ment now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cMnmittee  amendment  is  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  thank  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  may  proceed 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  S.  1. 
Nevertheless  I  would  like  to  point  out 
at  the  outset  that  I  have  a  deep  concern 
for  the  problems  and  challenges  faced 
by  our  young  people  today.  It  is  this 
deep  concern  that  leads  me  to  oppose  this 
bill  and  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  it. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  so-called  Home  Town  Corps  which 
would  be  established  by  this  legislation 
hold  an  emotional  and  political  appeal 
to  certain  segments  of  our  society:  never- 
theless, I  believe  that  this  program,  if 
enacted,  would  prove  a  sham. 

The  harsh  reality  of  our  modem  so- 
ciety makes  the  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  our  young  people  from  this 
program  minimal,  at  best.  The  very 
people  the  two  corps  are  intended  to  help 
would  find  that  the  vague  promises  of- 
fered by  the  administration  and  the 
other  supporters  of  S.  1  are  illusory. 
This  legislation  does  not  treat  the  very 
real  problems  of  America's  youth;  It 
merely  bypasses  them.  In  short,  the 
youth  employment  bill  does  not  do  the 
job. 

I  believe  that  a  problem  does  exist 
Substantial  unemployment  among  our 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  is  a  fact  that  no  one  will  dispute. 
The  causes  of  this  problem  and  the 
means  to  alleviate  It  are  our  concern.  I 
do  not  believe  that  shouting  slogans  and 
attempts  to  revitalize  the  emergency 
programs  of  a  bygone  era  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  youth 
in  the  1960'8. 

The  problem  which  faces  America's 
youth  can  be  described  in  all  Its  essen- 
tials Is  a  relatively  few  words.  Lester 
Velle.  in  his  recent  Reader's  Digest 
article  entitled  "Why  Johnny  Can't  Get 
a  Job,"  put  It  this  way: 

One  out  of  five  bojn  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  19  who  looks  tar  work,  falla  to  find 
It.  Yet  thousands  of  highly  paid  jobs  are 
going  begging. 

Vast  unemployment  exists  side  by  side 
with  a  tremendous  demand  for  workers 
of  all  kinds.  The  key  to  this  riddle  lies, 
of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  great  de- 


the  Nation's  Capital  itself.  The  PwLT 
ary  1963  Labor  Department  flgur«iJ!i 
that  more  than  27.000  people  are^W 
ployed  In  the  Washington  DC  BtoSI* 
poUtan  area.  Nevertheless  the  UnS" 
ington  newspapers  carry  want  ads  whS 
offer  an  abundance  of  jobs.  On  a  ni»: 
sumably  representaUve  Sunday  m^ 
24.  1963.  the  Washington  Post  andS 
Sunday  Star  carried  classified  tS  fl 
more  than  1.500  and  1.100  Job  openiiin; 
respecUvely.  The  problem  is,  ofccnS 
that  these  positions  require  a  variebrrf 
skills  which  too  many  of  our  people  naT 
Ucularly  our  youth,  do  not  possess. ' 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Na. 
Uon  must  address  Itself  to  the  very  mj 
task  of  providing  our  youth  wlthS 
proper  vocational  training  rather  thaa 
trying  to  treat  the  symptoms  with  lo^ 
laUon  such  as  S.  1.  President  Ke^eS 
himself  grasped  the  reality  of  the^ 
uatlon  when  he  recently  reported  to  the 
Congress  concerning  "the  need  for  m- 
viding  new  training  opportunities  in  oc- 
cupations  which  have  relevance  to  oon- 
temporary  America  to  the  21  mimJ 
youth  now  in  grade  school  who  will  en- 
ter  the  labor  market  without  a  coikte 
degree  during  the  1960's.  These  yootb- 
representing  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21— will  be  entering  the  labor  market  it 
a  time  when  the  need  for  unskilled  lalw 
is  sharply  diminishing." 

Appearing  before  the  Manpower  Sub* 
committee  in  behalf  of  the  bill.  Seen* 
tary  of  Labor  Wlrts  stated: 

There  U  no  •uggestlon  that  thU  tralalM 
program  will  qualify  one  of  the  enrolleM  lor 
a  sUlled  occupation. 

Again,  in  testimony  before  a  Hove 
committee,  the  Secretary  proclaimed: 

There  Is  no  future  In  this  country  for  tk* 
unskilled  worker.  What  has  been  his  job  k 
going  to  be  done  by  ma/^htnfm 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  lif  • 
niflcance  of  these  two  statementi 
When  read  together,  they  constitute  ay 
reason  for  opposing  this  leglslattoa 
Our  young  people  need  skills  and  this  biQ. 
despite  its  professed  objectives,  doct 
nothing  to  fill  that  need. 

I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  proposed  Youth  Conservation  Cocpa 
During  the  hearings  on  S.  1.  much  wm 
said  about  the  values  which  the  bon 
would  supposedly  gain  by  servlnc  » 
stretch  in  the  Corps. 

The  specific  values  which  the  Corps  h 
to  inculcate  into  Its  members  include 
improved  physical  health.  Increased 
weight,  cheerfulness,  self-confidence, 
and  a  feeling  of  security.  These  bene- 
fits, mostly  psychological  or  esthetic  In 
nature,  are  not  to  be  depreciated.  When 
they  are  combined  with  the  conservatioD 
aspects  of  the  YCC.  the  program  has  ob- 
vious appeal  as  a  force  for  "good." 

I  do  not  dispute  the  possible  esthetic 
or  psychological  value  of  this  program. 
I  submit,  however,  that  the  fact  that  the 
Corps  would  be  "nice"  or  "good"  is  not 


> 


^KM^  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  mil 
^gfta  U  the  taxpayer*'  dollars.  The 
gnderiying  purpose  ot  the  program  is 
1^  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  em- 
pjayment  prospects  oi  our  youth.  Sup- 
plying them  with  suntans  and  an  appre- 
datloo  of  outdoOT  living  simply  will  not 
lirip  them  find  jobs. 

The  Youth  Employment  Act  was  al- 
lotted $100  million  in  the  President's 
budget.  This  figiire,  apparently  arrived 
fX  by  some  form  of  guessing  game  was 
nised  by  another  $20  million  in  the  bill's 
authorisation  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  the  Labor  Conunittee.  Actually,  both 
figures  were  arrived  at  through  the  hazi- 
est kind  of  calculations,  and  are  there- 
fore virtually  meaningless. 

CoDtX^eT,  for  example,  the  estimated 
eotts  of  tiae  I.  the  YCC.  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  estimated  12- 
month  cost  per  enrollee  is  $3,985.  This 
cost  does  not  include  the  expense  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment;  in  addition,  it 
aanmes  camp  construction  costs  of  <mly 
$280,000— although  testimony  indicated 

that  such  costs  would  be  $385,000 per 

Installation  amortized  over  a  20-year 
period.  That  this  program  is  authorized 
for  a  maximum  of  6  years,  not  20  years 
was  conveniently  Ignored  In  these  esti- 
mates. Nevertheless,  forgetting  these 
Inaccuracies  for  a  moment.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  compare  these  1963  figures  with 
those  submitted  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
ktratlon  in  1961,  when  a  similar  legisla- 
tm  proposal  was  before  the  Congress 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  submitted 
flfurea  in  1961  which  showed  that  the 
annual  cost  per  boy  In  a  25-man  unit 
would  be  $12,297.  These  figures,  which 
Included  construction  costs  as  well  as 
naming  expenses,  indicated  that  the  cost 
per  boy  In  the  largest  conceivable 
«njp— a  200-man  unit — would  be  $7  171 
nearly  double  the  administration's 
"luesB"  for  this  year. 

We  submit  that  this  vast  discrepancy 
proree  that  the  adnUnistration  and  the 
proponents  of  S.  1  do  not  know  what  the 
profram  might  cost  the  tmcpayers.  The 
wWe  variance  between  the  admliilstra- 
tto'8  own  estimates  also  illustrates  it 
■ems  to  me.  why  this  Nation  is  faced 
WM»  the  largest  planned  peacetime  defl- 
Jt  to  Its  history.  "Cost"  Is  a  word  that 
tte  Kennedy  administration  sometimes 
mm  to.  but  obviously  does  not  under- 
■land. 

Senator  Puguty  brought  the  1961  ad- 
■m^Uon  cost  estimates  to  the  at- 
tentton    of    administration    spokesman 
wwi  during  the  hearings  on  this  bUl 
Tw  Secretary's  reply  was  as  follows: 

▼1^..^^*  °***  familiar  with  that  source. 
T«i  wm  realtae  that,  thanks  rery  much  to 
IJaeooslderaUon  of  this  conunittee.  we  have 

1!^!^^**°'^*'™*^  ^*^  ^***  "<»  now  thU 
2*^  to  do  a  good  deal  more  careful  costing 
»M»  we  were  in  a  poslUon  to  do  before 
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ator  from  Arizona  tell  me  what  the  maxi- 
mum cort  per  boy  haa  been  conceded  to 
be  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  mentioned,  be- 
fore the  Senator  asked  me  to  yield,  that 
the  Deparemtnt  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  submitted 
flgitfes  for  1961  which  showed  the  annual 
cost  per  boy  in  a  25-man  unit  to  be  $12  - 
297.  In  the  estimates,  as  I  understand, 
at  that  time,  for  a  boy  in  a  200-man 
camp,  the  cost  per  boy  was  $7,171.  which 
is  ahnost  double  the  administration's 
guess.  I  was  tiring  to  point  out  that  a 
boy  can  go  to  Harvard  cheaper  than  we 
can  send  him  to  the  YCC  camp,  or 
cheaper  than  we  could  send  a  boy  to  any 
ivy  league  coUege. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  29  of  the 
report  there  appears  the  statement: 

IbSSbT""*****  "-"^o^"*  <»•*  Pw  enroUee 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Yes 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  the  maximum 
^f^  ?^.f,'  ^  conceded  by  the  proponents 
Of  the  bill,  or  is  it  the  minimum  fleure? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  This  Is  merely 
the  cost  for  this  year.  If  the  Senator 
Will  read  on.  he  wUl  see  the  statement: 

«,^^  f""*  **°*"  °°*  Include  the  expensive 
materials  and  equipment;  In  addition  It 
•»um«»  camp  construction  costs  of  only 
$360,000  (although  testimony  Indicated  that 
such  costs  would  be  $385,000)  per  Installa- 
tion amortised  over  a  20-year  period 
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The  Secretary's  "careful  costing"  rep- 
w«its  one  of  tiie  most  fantastic  pieces 

S^^^^^^^  l««erd«naln  In  history. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiuitor  yield? 

toJ?.2P^^i^'^'^-    I«n8ladtoyield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  heard  some  figures 

2?£P°*l  f**"*  "»«  «>^  P«r  boy  who 
»m  be  sent  to  these  camps.   CantheSen- 


I  caU  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  program  is  authorized  for 
only  5  years.  Therefore,  it  Is  proposed 
that  we  amortize  it  in  5  years  instead 
of  20  years,  which  greatly  increases  the 
cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Has  there  been  any 
challenge  of  the  figures  for  the  year  1961 
showing  a  cost  of  $12,297  per  year  per 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No  evidence  was 
presented  that  It  was  Incorrect.  The 
committee  in  itii  hearings  has  reduced 
this  figure.  The  question  in  my  mind  is 
how  they  came  to  this  latest  figure 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wlil  the 
Senator  yield? 

»4r  LAUSCHE.  That  Is,  if  the  cost 
?^H  ^vT  *'  Harvard  Is  $2,300  per  year, 
and  the  cost  of  sending  a  boy  to  the 
Youth  Camp  Is  $3,986.  Uie  cost  of  send- 
ing a  boy  to  one  of  these  camps  would 
be  about  100  percent  more. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  cost  of  send- 
ing a  boy  to  Harvard  Is  less  than  $3  000 
a  year.  ▼-.wv 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  $2,300  a  year 
figure  Is  mentioned  In  the  report 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes;  we  can 
send  a  boy  to  any  Ivy  League  college 
for  about  half  of  what  It  would  cost  to 
send  him  to  camp 

bZ.?^    Mr.  PT^sWent.  wm  the 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield 
Hi.    CLARK.    I    wish    the    Senator 

would  yield  so  I  may  comment  on  this 

S  i?!^  ,^  ^®  ^*  P^e,  the  figure 
Of  $2,300  for  sendixig  a  boy  to  Harvard 
Is  entirely  incorrect.  It  is  100  percent 
wrong.  I  happen  to  know,  because  I 
have  served  on  the  board  of  overseers 
or  Harvard  for  6  years.  The  cost  to 
send  a  boy  to  the  coUege  is  almost  twice 
the  $2,300  figure.    The  cost  to  the  boy 


If  he  is  a  very  economical  and  careful 
boy.  Is  probably  around  $2,800.  How- 
ever. Harvard  has  one  of  the  largest 
endowments  of  any  UDlversity  In  the 
countiy  The  boy  is  taken  intoT  Harvard 
at  a  ^ibstantial  loss  to  the  university. 
The  real  test  is  not  what  It  costs  fee 
boy,  but  what  it  costs  fee  coSgT 

$3  985  aa  the  cost  of  each  enrollee  is 
T^tJ^l  °'  t^timony  given  by  Secre- 
tory Wirtz.    That  figure  is  not.  as  fee 
Senator  from  Arizona  implied,  fee  com- 
mittee s  figure.    It  Is  fee  figure  of  fee 
Secretary  of  Labor.    He  took  Into  con- 
sideration fee  estimates  for  1961,  which 
were  substantiaUy  higher.    He  felt  feese 
estimate  were  wrong.    In  my  opinion, 
alfeough  I  know  fee  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona  and   fee   Senator  fitjm   Vermont 
will  not  agree  wife  me,  fee  Secretary 
in  very  satisfactory  testimony.  Justified 
this  figure,  as  is  shown  on  page  12  of 
fee  report. 

One  final  word.  The  figure  of  $250,000 
for  the  cost  of  the  camps  is  not.  as  was 
indicated  on  the  fioor  yesterday  fee 
cc«t  of  building  fee  camps^o  one  ev^r 
mentioned  feat  It  was.  This  is  fee 
amortized  cost  over  fee  useful  life  of  fee 
camp,  which  is  20  years,  amortized  on 
an  annual  basis  of  what  it  would  cost  to 
fix  the  camps  or  build  new  ones 

The  bill  calls  for  a  5-year  program,  but 
any  reasonable  accountant,  who  wanted 
to  be  fair,  would  amortize  fee  cost  of  fee 
camps  over  feeir  useful  life.    Of  course 
they  can  be  used  for  ofeer  purposes  fean 
for  enroUees  in  this  program.     A  very 
large   majority   of   fee   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  of  fee 
Subcommittee    on     Employment     and 
Manpower,   who  heard   fee   testimony 
stands  on  fee  figures  In  this  report   be- 
lieves feem  to  be  accurate,  and  is  satis- 
fied that  fee  testimony  of  fee  Secretary 
of  Labor  amply  Justified  this  figure 

I  know  fee  mhiorlty  does  not  agree 
With  me.  However,  we  should  keep  the 
facts  straight. 

.■^lJ^^^^*^"^-  Certainly  fee 
minority  does  not  agree,  or  feere  would 
not  be  any  minority.  I  might  point  out 
to  fee  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  with 
respect  to  his  statement  about  fee  cost 
of  sending  a  boy  to  Harvard  is  not  re- 
fiected  in  tuition  fees  alone,  feat  that  is 
generally  true  feroughout  the  United 
States,  not  only  wife  respect  to  Harvard 
or  to  any  of  fee  other  heavily  endowed 
colleges  In  fee  East. 

It  Is  also  true  feat  we  are  not  reflect- 
ing In  fee  bill  fee  administrative  cost  of 
collecting  taxes  and  fee  cost  of  running 
the  Government,  any  more  than  the  cost 
of  running  Harvard  is  reflected  in  fee 
actual  tuition  fees.  I  will  comment  on 
this  point  in  a  litUe  whUe.  but  first  I 
yield  again  to  fee  Senator  trom  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  fee  amoimt  of  money  that  has  been 
asked  for  i^  this  operation  for  fee  first 
year? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  $100  million 
after  yesterday's  action  by  fee  Senate 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  enroUees 
are  expected  to  be  financed  by  $100  mil- 
lion? 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Fifteen  feousand 
in  tiUe  L 
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Ifr.  CLARK.  Vow,  let  us  be  fair. 
The  Senator  from  Arlxon*  Is  talkJn^ 
about  the  wh(^  bm.  "Hie  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  talkliiff  about  titto  I.  The  Seaa^ 
tor  from  Artaona  said  15,000.  There  are 
15,000  In  title  I.    There  are  60,000  in 

title  n.  

Mr.  OOliJWATER.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a 
question  on  that  point  After  the  cut 
we  made  yesterday,  will  it  change  the 
number  of  people  who  will  be  benefited 
by  the  bUl? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  Imagine  it  will  in  the 
end  cut  it  down  some,  but  not  much,  be- 
cause actually  the  figure  of  $100  million, 
or  $50  million  for  each  title,  was  in  the 
administration's  proposal.  They  sug- 
gested a  ceiling  of  15,000  for  title  I  and 
a  celling  of  60,000  for  title  n.  I  must  be 
candid  in  admitting  that  the  exact  mmi- 
ber  of  enrollees  cannot  be  definitely 
stated,  because  there  are,  as  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  pointing  out  rather  clearly, 
a  niunber  of  variables  involved. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  last  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

As  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  authori- 
zation made  yesterday,  and  assuming 
that  the  figure  which  the  proponents 
have  suggested — $15  million — is  neces- 
sary for  the  renovation  of  existing 
camps — I  think  the  amount  is  probably 
double  that;  but  assiuning  their  figure 
is  accurate — only  8,235  bosrs  will  be  eli- 
gible as  enroUees  in  the  fAmpi^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
SenatCNT  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield- 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  categorically  deny 
that  statement.  Tlie  administration  bill 
provides  the  full  $50  million  in  the  first 
year  for  15,000  enrollees.  There  is  still 
$50  million  in  the  bill  for  title  I;  theiv 
will  still  be  15.000  enrollees. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  categorically  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  Senator's  statement. 
Later  oo  I  shall  quote  from  a  statement 
made  by  Robert  Wolf,  a  member  of  the 
majority  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Tabular  Affairs.  It  appears  on 
page  548  of  the  hearings.  I  shall  qiiote 
in  a  few  moments  only  the  pertinent 
parts  of  the  statement,  which  relate  to 
this  particular  discussion. 

This  year  Secretary  Wlrta  estimates  the 
cost  per  enroUee  Including  the  camps  but 
exclusive  of  work  equipment  and  supplies, 
at  $3,085. 

But  first  let  me  turn  to  another  mat- 
ter. I  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  Jimior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nklson]  who  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee,  said  that  work 
camps  ta  Wisconsin  cost  $3,100  per  en- 
roUee. They  were  camps  which  were 
established  to  take  care  of  boys  for  6 
months,  but  only  during  the  summer. 
He  made  that  very  plain  and  emphasized 
that  they  were  only  summer  camps. 
Obviously,  a  year-rotmd  Installation 
would  be  mu€:h  more  expensive. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  fn»n  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  vas  a  Member 
of  the  House  when  the  law  authorising 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  f-^mpt  was 
passed.  Prior  to  that,  Oongrsss  had 
w>ted  President  Rooeevdt  $S  billion  to 
use  as  he  pleased;  and  then  in  January 
of  1935  an  addlUonal  $4.8  billion.  Prom 
those  fiuKls,  he  established  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corpe  camps.  There  was  no 
law  providing  for  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps  until  June  1037. 

Then  we  passed  a  law  in  which  we 
agreed  to  pay  Director  Robert  Pechner 
a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  The  blU  now 
before  the  Senate  provides  an  annual 
salary  of  $20,000  for  the  Director.  Two 
days  later  we  passed  the  first  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  provided  $350  million  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  1 
year.  That  program  remained  in  exist- 
ence until  it  was  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue it  because  of  World  War  n. 

I  checked  today  to  see  what  it  would 
cost  to  build  barracks  similar  to  those 
which  were  built  in  1937.  Both  the 
Census  Bureau  figures  and  the  military 
figures  show  that  a  barracks  today  costs 
300  percent  more  than  the  cost  in  1937. 
So  I  say  there  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  bill  even  to  house  these  boys.  It  is 
the  most  absurd  flnAryifti  proposal  that 
has  ever  been  seriously  presented  to  the 
Senate  The  boys  could  not  be  housed 
for  $75  million.  There  is  not  that  much 
money  in  the  bill.  They  could  not  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  trucks  and 
Jeeps  and  equipment  for  the  barracks, 
including  cooking  utensils  and  other  sup- 
plies. Funds  for  those  items  are  not 
even  included  in  the  cost. 

I  shall  have  available  before  long  the 
amounts  which  were  spent  in  depression 
years,  and  only  for  construction.  We  are 
getting  into  a  program  which  will  cost 
about  three  times  as  much.  I  have  Just 
stated  that  barraclEs  will  cost  three  times 
as  much  as  they  cost  in  1937.  We  paid 
Director  Pechner  a  salary  of  $10,000. 
The  bill  before  the  Senate  provides  a 
salary  of  $20,000  for  the  Director. 

They  were  good  Jobs  in  those  days.  I 
was  able  to  have  more  camps  located  in 
my  district  than  anyone  else  in  Virginia. 
I  appointed  good  political  leaders.  I 
managed  to  get  good.  efScient  men.  But 
it  was  mighty  good  patronage.  They  re- 
ceived salaries  of  $150  a  month.  Those 
who  win  be  appointed  to  similar  posi- 
tions today  will  get  $400.  It  will  still  be 
good  patronage,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  get  as  good  results. 

I  merely  wished  to  assure  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  who  is  attempting  to  pre- 
sent figures  to  the  Senate,  which  Sena- 
tors will  not  remain  here  to  listen  to, 
and  which  they  will  not  know  about 
when  we  vote,  that  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  this  program  is  so  hopelessly  low 
that,  as  he  said  yesterday,  it  would  be 
absurd  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who  in  turn  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  He  may  yield  to  whom- 
ever he  wishes,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  refer 
again  to  Mr.  Wolf's  report,  or  study,  on 
page  548  of  the  hearings.  As  I  under- 
stand. Mr.  Wolf  was  loaned  to  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Weif  a>«  •_ 
the  Senate  Coounlttee  oo  Interior^  5 
la  an  expert  in  this  field.  I  quo*,  k!^ 
from  his  stotement:  "*^ 

This  year  Seveiary  Wlrts  esttmatss  »k. 
cost.  Including  thm  camps  but  •scluZL^ 
work  equipment  and  suppUsa.  at  SSjaT  tvI 
camp  cost  on  an  amorttaed  ao-ys^K^ 
\is\ng  the  SO-mao  camp  (satimatsd  t«^ 
in  total  1260.000)  b«5ome.  $aso  ^ ZSl 
per  year.  Added  to  the  $3MS  U  the  cortS 
work  equipment  and  suppUes  which  ruah^ 
tween  $1S0  per  man-year  and  11.000  per  m^ 
year,  depending  upon  the  complexitr  oTttll 
work  undertaken.  Last  yearl  comnanS! 
figure  was  an  average  of  $500.  and  thU  iwiu 
be  reaaonable  to  uae.  "«wt 

I  question  the  accuracy  of  that  attte- 
ment.  I  think  the  amount  would  be 
much  higher.  However,  I  am  quotin* 
Mr.  Wolf.  I  caU  the  particular  atta- 
Uon  of  the  Senator  frwn  Pennsylvsnii 
to  this  statement  by  Mr.  Wolf: 

Therefore,  a  fair  average  estimate  fa  tht 
current  legislation  of  the  tot&J  cost  wtndd 
be  $3,965  plus  $600  or  about  $4S00  d»  m. 
roUee.  *^  "^ 

Using  those  figures,  we  find  that  th$ 
total  authorization,  as  a  result  of  tba 
amendment  adopted  yesterday,  would  bt 
$50  million;  the  cost  of  renovation  of 
exisUng  camps  would  be  $15  mniy^. 
leaving  a  balance  of  $35  million  for  the 
remainder  of  the  program,  at  a  cost  oi 
$4,250  per  enroUee. 

Assuming  that  the  camps  have  beeo 
renovated.  I  have  eliminated  any  flgurt 
for  amortization  and  have  reduced  ttve 
amount  per  enroUee  to  $4,250  instead 
of  $4,500.  ^^ 

Mr.  Wolf  estimated  that  8.236  boyi 
could  be  accommodated.  I  am  n^^ 
figures  presented  by  the  proponents  of 
the  measure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Fifty  milUoo  dollsn 
is  now  available.  What  wag  that 
amount  cut  to? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  According  to  the  pro- 
ponents, 11,000  boys  could  be  cared  for 
under  the  $60  million  figure,  with  a  |U 
million  cut  for  renovation.  The  6tt- 
ate  has  now  reduced  that  flgun.  It 
would  have  amounted  to  $45  milUoa 
Now  we  have  reduced  it  to  $35  millioB. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  it  is  not  possiUe 
to  take  care  of  15,000  boys,  at  $4,600  $ 
boy.  with  $35  million. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Not  within  the  $50 
millioQ  appropriation,  or  anywhere  nesr 
it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  basis  of  the 
calculation  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  maximum  number  of  boys  who 
could  be  taken  care  of  would  be  8.000. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Thatwooklbethemy 
maximum.  I  think  the  number  wookl 
probably  be  nearer  5,000.  These  flguivs 
are  "guesstimates,"  not  accurate  ertl- 
mates.  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
time  to  present  a  true  picture. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Even  on  the  basis  of 
a  cost  per  boy  of  $3,986,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  take  care  of  15.000  boys  witii 
the  money  authorized? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  No. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tbt 
Senator  yield? 
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,-r    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    Prwident, 
^lg  ttie  sltuatioo  wtth  Inspect  to  who 

b»?^5TY.    B«r.  President,  I  yield 
^the  floor  to   the   Senator   from 

^'JJ^^ooLDWATER.     Mr.  President.  I     poeed  that  Congress  give  the  President 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No.  although  he 
was  my  hero.  My  grandfather  tiaed  to 
tell  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  the 
tendency  of  everything  is  to  be  more  to. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  does 
not  know  that  in  1035,  when  It  was  pro- 


.iPid  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
^  lir  CLARK.  I  may  say  to  the  Scn- 
^fiom  Ohio  [Mr.  LsuschxJ— and  I 
^  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
^Jgliila  iMr.  Robertson  1  alK>— that  the 


1^2,    I  think  they  made  a  good  case. 

•flM  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PBOtrrr]  is  very  astute  with  his  mathe- 
jaitia.  He  adds,  subtracts,  divides,  and 
nialtli)lie*  and  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  train  as  many 
u  15,000  boys. 

In  the  end.  this  will  not  be  a  question 
of  mathematics:  it  will  be  a  question  of 
tdjninlitration.  I  dispute  the  figures  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont:  he  disputes 
inlae.  I  think  the  administration  knows 
fitaX  it  is  doing.    I  think  the  President 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arisona  for 
yielding  to  me. 

B^.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  enjogred  the  ooUoquy  very  nuch. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arisona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  wait  Just  a  minute,  please; 
I  have  about  yielded  myself  out. 
[Laughter.] 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  in  regard  to  bow  these 


the  power  to  spend  more  than  $4,800 
million,  which  included  the  funds  for 
the  CCC  camps,  I  predicted  that  if  any 
such  amount  was  spent,  we  would  live  to 
^^__  see   the  day   when   the   national   debt 

I^l^Klent  of  the  United  States,  through  would  be  $50  billion.  Was  I  correct?  figures  were  arrived  at,  I  should  like  to 
gir^^inet  ofBcers,  came  before  our  The  national  debt  today  is  in  excess  of  quote  from  page  478  of  the  hearings,  in 
Zsnmittee  and  told  us  that  with  a  $60     $300  billion.  order  to  give  the  Senator  some  idea  of 

mllUon  authorizaUon  and  appropriation         Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  from  Vlr-     the  dependatiility  of  one  of  the  sources 
^^  could  train  15,000  boya    I  believe    ginia  is  correct:  and  I  ask  him,  too.  if    of  the  figures.   At  that  point  in  the  hear- 
.    ^.  J-  _  I  ^j^^  gross  national  product  has  also  in- 

creased, and  today  is  much  greater  than 
it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  my  c^lnl<m  the 
gross  national  product  is  a  misnomer. 
Some  items  are  included  at  factory 
prices  and  some  at  retail  prices  and  the 
billions  of  Government  spending  are  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  national  product. 
We  cannbt  get  rich  simply  by  increas- 
ing the  spending  of  borrowed  money. 
It  is  clear  that  if  we  do  not  stop  spend- 
ing such  large  amounts  of  borrowed 
of  the  United  States  would  not  have  sent  money,  we  will  live  to  see  the  day  when 
»  bill  to  Congress  and  said,  through  the  the  interest  will  be  a  billion  dollars  a 
flTC  Cabinet  officers  who  testified.  "If  month,  and  our  grandchildren  will  Uve 
you  will  provide  $60  million,  it  will  be  to  see  the  day  when  the  payoff  will  be 
poailble  to   train    15.000    boys   in   the    in  10-cent  dollars:  the  cost  of  the  na- 


Ings  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Pboxtty]  read  from  a  statement  which 
quoted  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz, 
as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  has 
acknowledged  to  me  that  a  rosy  Btatement 
on  unemployment  be  Issued  on  the  eve  of 
the  November  0  elecUoDs  contained  "in- 
valid" statistical  comparisons. 


csmiM,"  if  he  did  not  believe  that  that 
wu  correct. 

Tbe  majority  of  the  committee,  after 
betring  the  testimony,  thought  he  was 
cotrect  Of  course,  one  can  add,  sub- 
trsct,  multiply,  and  divide  all  one 
pleases;  but  a  very  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUe  Welfare  believes  the  administra- 
tion, believes  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
bdleves  that  15.000  young  men  can  be 
trained  by  the  expenditure  of  $60  million. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia— ^who  knows  how  much  I  love 
him — that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  his 
ipeech  he  "missed  the  boat"  in  two  re- 
gards. In  the  first  place,  the  vast  sum 
of  money  he  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  CCC  program  of  many  years  ago 
U  In  contrast  with  the  proposal  to  spend 
the  amount  here  contemplated  for  the 
training  of  15,000  young  men  in  this  pro- 
gram. In  the  CCC  program  in  1936. 
S78.000  were  enroUed:  in  1937,  270,000— 
ind  so  on.  through  the  years.  The  aver- 
age was  approximately  200,000,  and  the 
eoat  per  young  man  was  approximately 
11,000.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
was  necessary  to  bxiild  the  camps.  But 
today,  as  the  record  shows,  in  most  in- 
stances— although  not  in  all — the  camps 
have  already  been  built,  and  merely  have 
to  be  renovated. 

I  suggest  that  those  in  the  administra- 
tion who  have  gone  through  all  these 
flsves  are  at  least  enUtled  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  know  more  about 
this  matter  than  do  Senators  who  are 
considering  it  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  In  the  first  place, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  did  not  Imow  the  distinguished 
grandfather  for  whom  I  was  named 

Mr.  CLARK.  Robert  B-  Lee? 
[Laughter.] 
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tional  debt  being  more  than  they  can 
bear. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  also  live  to  see  that  day — 
and  I  am  sure  he  will,  because  I  know  he 
will  be  very  long  lived:  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
average  American  observer  will  agree 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
much  better  off  today  than  they  were 
in  1935. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  agree  that  there 
have  been  many  technological  advances 
which  have  resulted  in  gains,  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  has 
risen. 

But  when  we  already  face  a  deficit  of 
$12  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
when,  if  a  tax  cut  is  made  and  becomes 
fully  effective,  there  will  be  $10  billion 
on  top  of  that,  certainly  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  many  of  these  huge  spend- 
ing programs. 

On  March  7,  in  a  Senate  speech,  which 
many  Senators  have  neither  read  nor 
paid  any  attention  to,  I  called  for  re- 
duction of  authcMlty  to  spend  $107  bil- 
lion, with  actual  expenditure  to  be  nearly 
$100  billion.  I  recommended  the  amount 
of  $6  billion  as  unnecessary  new  spend- 
ing. In  that  cotmection  I  Usted  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram. But  the  Senate  voted  for  it.  I 
idso  listed  this  program,  as  a  second  one. 
But  on  the  basis  of  the  vote  taken  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  win  also  vote  for  this 
one. 

So  I  repeat  that  in  1935  I  quoted  my 
grandfather,  who  said,  "The  tendency 
of  everjrthlng  is  to  be  more  so." 

I  ask  my  friend,  where  will  we  ever 
stop  an  this? 


But  even  though  a  man  is  big  enough 
to  admit  errors,  that  stlU  does  not  tiim- 
Inate.  In  my  opinion,  the  probability  that 
he  win  make  other  errors. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  why  I 
think  he  has  made  errors,  I  shall  quote 
now  from  page  134  of  the  hearings, 
where  we  find  the  1961  estimates  for 
the  cost  of  building  these  camps.  They 
were  as  foUows:  for  a  25-man  unit, 
$200,625:  for  a  50-man  unit,  $260,550: 
for  a  100-man  imit,  $456,900;  and  for  a 
200-man  imlt,  $776,500. 

My  simple  arithmetic  indicates  that 
the  average  Is  about  $300,000  and  that 
the  total  cost  Just  "to  get  the  show  on 
the  road"  wiU  be  approximately  $43 
million. 

In  order  to  give  Senators  a  f  mther  idea 
of  these  rather  ridiculous  estimates,  I 
shaU  refer  to  a  field  about  which  I  know 
a  Uttle.  In  1961,  they  caUed  for  a  radio 
network;  and  the  estimated  cost  for  one 
for  a  25-man  unit  was  $7,000,  and  the 
estimates  went  up  to  $19,000  for  a  200- 
man  unit.  I  suggest  that  the  finest  radio 
equipment  which  could  be  purchased  to 
link  together  these  camps — ^whlch,  ac- 
cording to  the  plans,  would  vary  in  size 
from  25  men  to  200  men — could  be 
obtained  for  approximately  $200,000. 
totaL 

I  merely  state  that  these  costs  are 
guessed  at,  and  they  have  not  been  accu- 
rately worked  out. 

When  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
states  that  the  proposed  costs  are  totally 
inadequate,  I  can  speak  better  of  the 
situation  in  my  own  State  than  I  can  of 
the  situation  elsewhere.  I  know  the 
places  the  Senator  frmn  Minnesota 
listed  in  the  Rbcobd  the  other  day  at 
page  5666.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
locations  for  aU-year-round  camps. 
When  I  examined  the  list,  I  found  that 
one  camp  is  located  in  a  forest  which  is 
closed  almost  8  months  of  the  year,  be- 
cause of  snow;  another  one  is  also  cov- 
ered with  snow  a  good  part  of  the  year; 
and  the  next  one  is  not  an  all-year- 
round  camp  either.  The  next  one  hap- 
pens to  be  at  a  plaee  we  can  Blue  Point, 
which  is  where  the  tfwep  track  crosses 
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the  Salt  River.  It  U  located  in  delight- 
ful country,  it  one  loves  the  desert.  The 
temperature  there  In  the  summer  U 
about  120*  in  the  shade.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  trainees  would  help  the  sheep 
get  across  the  river.  They  have  been 
doing  It  for  more  than  100  years.  But 
even  if  learning  to  help  the  sheep  get 
across  the  Salt  River  will  be  of  benefit 
to  boys  from  New  York,  Detroit,  or  Wash- 
ington. I  do  not  know  how  that  will  help 
the  country. 

Mr.  TOWER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER,    The  Senator  said  the 
temperature  there  is  120*  in  the  shade. 
Is  there  any  shade  there? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Certainly,  if  one 
wishes  to  stretch  out  imder  a  cactus. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  -Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Considering  the 
costs  during  the  depression,  when  the 
expense  would  have  been  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  will  be  now,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  an  expenditure  of 
$10,000  dvu'ing  the  depression  would  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  approidmately 
$30,000  now,  and  that  during  the  depres- 
sion assistants  could  be  employed  for 
$150.  whereas  now  the  cost  would  be  $300 
or  $400.  would  it  be  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  program  is  begun  again — and  I  point 
out  that  it  is  said  that  the  cost  will  be 
amortized  over  a  period  of  20  years, 
which  is  a  rather  long  time — would  it 
not  it  be  safe  to  say  that  in  the  first  5 
years  the  program  would  ultimately  cost 
$500  million  if  we  did  anything  at  all 
about  taking  boys  off  the  streets  and  giv- 
ing them  any  worthwhile  training? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  cannot  say 
definitely  that  I  would  agree  that  it 
would  be  $500  million  or  $1  billion.  But 
I  know  it  would  be  much  more  than  we 
have  estimated,  because  of  one  simple 
fact  I  shall  mention.  I  have  read  the 
figures  pertaining  to  1961.  We  all  know 
that  the  cost  of  construction  has  in- 
creased in  the  time  that  has  intervened. 
I  estimate  that  tn  the  past  2  years  the 
cost  would  have  gone  up  perhaps  2  or 
3  percent.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  far 
greater  than  the  average  figure  that  I 
have  arrived  at.  which  is  $300,000  a 
camp. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
no  limitation  would  be  placed  upon  what 
would  be  appropriated  after  the  first 
year?  Would  not  blanket  authority  be 
given. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  camel's  nose 
would  be  under  the  tent.  Then  the 
whole  camel  would  come  in.  The  pro- 
gram could  become  one  of  the  greatest 
boondoggling  acts  of  history.  It  could 
even  surpass  the  boondoggling  of  the 
1930's.  That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  elim- 
inate. We  oppose  the  bill  because  the 
program  was  tried  back  in  the  1930's. 
as  were  many  other  plans,  and  the  pro- 
gram was  not  eminently  successful  at 
that  time.  So  we  are  resisting  it.  not 
because  we  are  against  youth,  but  be- 
cause we  think  that  there  is  a  better  way 
to  take  care  of  the  boys  than  the  pro- 
gram proposed. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Is  it  not  true  that    network.    We  know  they  did  ««* 

the  committee  rejected  the  reoommenda-    It  required  the  rearmi^?™^''*^ 

2^„i?^.JS5JSr  *^  '***  '*'*~''*'     IWOtogetusoutTSSrSSrSETj!' 
should  be  accepted?  never  gave 

Mr.    OOUDWATER.     The  Soiator 


Is 

correct.  I  have  an  amendmoit  pertain- 
ing to  that  feature  of  the  bill.  I  shall 
discuss  it  later  today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  watched  the 
Senator  from  Virgina  [Mr.  Robsktsok] 
as  he  has  looked  at  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatbr],  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  looked  at  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  The  Senators 
have  been  talking  about  the  failure  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the 
1930's.  I  have  listened  very  carefully 
to  what  has  been  said  by  my  beloved 
friend  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  period  to  which  the 
Senator  has  made  reference,  as  was  also 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Rkcoro  indicate  that  on  the 
vote  which  created  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  by  law  on  May  12.  1937,  the 
present  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Roa- 
SRTSON],  then  a  Representative  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Virginia,  voted  with  the  majority 
to  create  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  never  de- 
nied that  statement.  My  Virginia  dis- 
trict had  more  camps  than  others  in  the 
State.  I  thought  it  was  a  fine  program. 
But  I  was  disappointed  that  the  value 
of  the  work  done  was  only  50  percent  of 
what  could  have  been  done  by  contract. 
I  suggest  that  we  would  not  receive  10 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  spent  imder 
the  proposed  program.  At  that  time  we 
received  50  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent.  I  thought  that  the  program 
would  be  a  good  thing.  I  am  trying  to 
tell  the  Senate  wiiat  the  program  would 
cost.  The  cost  would  be  three  times 
what  it  was  then. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  I  discuss  the 
question  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  am 
in  good  humor.  The  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  that  date  was  389 
for  the  measure  to  7  opposed.  Prior  to 
the  creation  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  through  an  Executive  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
there  was  a  begirming  of  the  program. 
I  now  desire  to  speak  of  the  other  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BtkdI.  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  May  20.  1937,  and  Joined  66  other 
Senators  in  voting  for  the  program.  The 
vote  in  this  body  to  create  the  original 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  67  for 
and  only  2  against. 

Itjs  my  hope  that  both  Senators  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btko  and  Mr.  RosnTsoNl 
will  now  vote  on  the  meastire  before  the 
Senate  as  they  voted  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  ApparenUy  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  believes  that 
we  never  learn  by  experience.  At  that 
time  we  were  in  the  worst  depression  of 
our  history.  We  were  turning  to  many 
devices  of  a  "pvmip  priming"  nature  to 
bring  ourselves  out  of  that  condition. 
We  tried  many  approaches.     They  did 


that  depreadoQ.  ml 
up  those  camps  ontu  .1! 
spending  and  the  draft  forced  as  toik>^ 
We  could  not  afford  to  operate  hau^a!: 
camps  and  the  MiUtary  EstabSbmSt 
at  the  same  time.  *-»**uem 

Certainly.  I  will  not  vote  for  the  nr^ 
gram  in  a  period  of  our  greatttlT i»o^ 
perity.  with  the  knowledge  that  whSill 
would  do  would  be  merely  a  pSai!! 

l^-  "^^^'^^"^^  ^"°»*tely  "PendhSS. 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dolUn 
in  a  period  of  our  greatest  promSt? 
To  do  what?  We  are  told  it  wouMiS: 
lieve  unemployment.  I  checked  wiul 
Ewan  Clague.  I  asked  him  how  unem 
ployment  was  figxired.  ' 

He  said.  "I  take  a  sampling  of  35  mm 
families  out  of  180  miUion.  On  the  biuZ 
of  the  repUes  we  receive,  the  figure  iqm 
up  or  down." 

We  know  that  the  figure  indudet 
housewives  who  have  never  had  a  job 
It  includes  boys  who  have  dropped  oat 
of  high  school  with  no  ambition  or  de- 
sire to  work  at  anything.  It  indudet 
those  who  have  preferred  to  get  ezaetly 
the  Job  they  want.  So  I  say  that  tbe 
situation  is  entirely  different 

In  addition,  we  have  learned  throoch 
bitter  experience  that  pxmip  primiM 
does  not  lift  a  nation  out  of  a  depreadon. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia m  a  moment,  but  first  I  should  like 
to  state  that  the  Senator  from  Viriglnis 
[  Mr.  Robertson  ]  has  placed  his  finger  oo 
the  difference  between  the  situation  tn 
the  1930 '8  and  the  present  situatioii.  In 
the  1930's.  when  the  Civilian  Cotwerra- 
tion  Corpts  was  created,  our  country  wai 
in  a  rather  deseparate  f  ^ancial  situa- 
tion. At  the  time  the  bill  was  passed  I 
believe  unemployment  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  17  or  19  million.  Today  un- 
emplo3mient  is  running  at  an  unsatisfac- 
tory figxire,  but  it  is  not  running  at  that 
rate. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  pro- 
gram plus  the  other  measures  that  were 
tried  in  the  1930's  did  not  pull  this  coun- 
try out  of  a  depression.  So  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  as  a  Rep- 
resentative at  that  time  voted  for  tbe 
measure,  and  I  agree  with  the  attltudt 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
BtxdI.  If  he  were  present,  I  know  he 
would  state  that  we  have  learned  our 
lesson.  I  am  not  impressed  by  a  rote  at 
389  to  7.  Such  a  vote  does  not  neceatar- 
ily  mean  that  the  bill  was  a  good  OBt. 
In  my  opinion  it  was  a  healthy  vote  for 
an  imhealthy  act. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
VhTinia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tmd  to  speak  later  at  length— I  hope  not 
too  great  length — on  the  pendlnc 
measure.  I  now  wish  merely  to  say  that 
there  is  another  America  besides  the 
so-called  afDuent  America  of  which  we 
speak.  I  shall  touch  on  that  aapeet 
Uter.  Today  in  the  SUte  of  West  Vir- 
ginia the  imemployed  represent  12.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  observed  such  a 
rate  of  unemployment  in  his  State,  I  am 
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gore  that  be  would  stand  on  tlie  lane  as 
rQ0«  ftand.  and  support  ttM  pxrvosed 
i^qgtt"*  which  la  not  pump  pxlmlnc. 
g^tdtTldeDd  paying.  I  beOere  this  to  be 
joeb  a  program.  I  ahall  work  for  the 
nggtagt  of  the  MIL 

ir.  ROBERTSON.  How  many  un- 
employed coal  miners  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  22  would  go  into  the  proposed 

eampa'  

Ifr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  ylekled.  In  a  moment  I  shall 
do  so.  I  desire  first  to  answer  the  allega- 
(lOQ  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
•nie  present  Congress  has  given  Pres- 
jdenl  Kennedy  every  antidepression 
juatmn  for  which  he  baa  asked.  I  ask 
tbe  senator  from  West  Virginia  whether 
ttioss  measures  have  done  West  Virginia 
tfiy  good.  Have  they  relieved  unem- 
ployment? Have  the  public  works  pro- 
ixam.  the  area  redevelopment  program, 
the  increase  in  the  minimum  wage,  and 
the  Increase  in  unemployment  comx>en- 
mtioa.  done  the  good  that  was  supposed 
to  have  been  done? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  BCr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  as  to  how 
mMOj  youths  would  go  into  the  camp 
program.  In  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Oocps  program  the  average  was  about 
5.000  West  Virginia  boys  a  month.  With 
renrd  to  the  figures  for  teenage  unem- 
^knfmeat,  today  It  is  not  the  figure  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  approximately  15.6  per- 
cent unemployed  for  teenage  youth. 

Now.  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Arl- 
looa  [Mr.  OoLowAml,  the  programs  of 
this  administration  have  been  of  great 
Tslue  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  It 
was  not  expected  that  this  or  any  ad- 
ffllnlstratioa  would  remake  the  State  in 
3  years.  However,  several  new  indus- 
trial plants  have  been  established  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
BMOt  Administration.  More  than  00 
proiects  had  been  approved  as  of  March 
1  of  this  year  under  the  accelerated  pub- 
He  wofffca  program,  tnrimttwy  llbrariea, 
vtter  facilities,  sewage  treatment  plants. 
nereaUon  f  aciliUes.  and  hospitals.  And 
there  are  numy  others  pending.  These 
tod  other  programs  have  contributed 
^tnWrantly  to  the  economic  develop- 
o^  and  higher  employment  of  our 
vo(t  force  in  West  Virginia. 

When  we  speak  of  the  figures  related 
to  unemployment,  I  return  to  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  another  America 
which  calls  for  a  program  of  the  type 
proposed.  It  is  not  a  leaf-raking  pro- 
VuiL  The  investment  would  not  only 
pay  100  cents  on  the  invested  dollar  but 
wuld  also  return  a  dividend  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  and  especially  to  the 
nwth  who  would  parUcipate  directly. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  at 
S5*7^  out^t  of  my  remarks  I  recognise 
iBat  there  is  a  problem.  I  agree  with 
»e  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
]2?J!  *-  problem.  I  must  remind  the 
™or  from  West  Virginia  that  the 
prowern  is  caused  by  virtue  of  the  fact 

S!;K?*tn^^""*  people  have  not  been 
uQfht  skills. 

The  sUtements  I  have  read  during  the 
"WW  of  nay  remarks  attest  to  the  fact 

S! l,!!"!!?,**^^'^®^'  «^'«  *«*V  because 
the  unskilled  labor  field  is  being  covered 
more  and  more  by  automaUon.     What 


we  should  be  doinc  for  these  young  bo^s. 
In  mj  firttTnation.  !•  tnlninf  them  In 
some  skllL 

My  remarks  are  directed  toward  title  I. 
Tb  some  extent  title  II  does  get  at  this 
problenL 

I  think  I  made  my  position  adequately 
clear  during  the  course  of  the  discussions 
in  the  committee.  I  think  we  are  very 
deficient  in  this  country  with  respect 
to  training  boys  and  girls  who  have  no 
intention  of  going  beyond  high  school 
We  give  them  a  good  education  in  high 
school,  and  then  they  quit  school  or  drop 
out  and  want  to  go  to  work.  There  are 
no  longer  a  sxxfflcient  nimaber  of  unskilled 
Jobs  available  for  them  to  fill. 

I  previously  mentioned  the  fact  ih&t 
In  1  day  in  Washlngtcm,  DC.  both  the 
morning  and  the  evening  newspapers 
listed  1.500  and  1,100  Jobs,  respectively 
waiting  for  people  to  fill,  but  those  were 
skilled  Jobs.  The  want  ad  sections  of 
the  big  metropolitan  dailies  list  hundreds 
of  jobs  going  begging,  because  we  have 
not  taught  the  young  people  how  to  use 
their  hands — how  to  run  a  lathe,  how  to 
do  welding,  how  to  operate  a  drlllpress, 
or  how  to  work  in  a  factory.  I  suggest 
that  teaching  boys  how  to  wield  an  ax 
or  how  to  shovel  will  not  increase  their 
skill  one  bit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  again? 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  have  indicated 
In  the  report  that  these  skills  would  be 
taught:  automotive  repairing,  baking, 
carpentry,  clerical,  constnictlon  equip- 
ment operation,  conservation  and  engi- 
neering aid.  electrical  wiring,  masonry, 
metalworking.  photography,  plumbing, 
sxirveying  and  mapping,  truck  and  trac- 
tor driving,  and  a  host  of  other  Jobs.  Do 
these  categories  not  involve  skills  which 
would  Increase  the  employment  pros- 
pects of  the  enrollees. 

Mr.  GOU5WATER.  I  do  not  refer  to 
title  n.  I  remind  the  Senator  that  I  am 
talking  about  title  L 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  These  that  I  re- 
ferred to  come  under  title  L 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  have  not  seen 
any  place  hi  the  bill  where  It  calls  for 
the  tee^^hlng  of  that  kind  of  skill. 

I  point  out  Secretary  Wirts'  language 
again.   He  said: 

Than  U  no  suggestion  that  this  training 
program  will  qualify  one  of  tbe  cnroUeet  for 
a  aklUed  occupatkm. 

I  take  the  word  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  that  regard.  He  Jumps  arotmd 
a  bit.  and  he  is  inaccurate  at  times,  but 
he  should  know  what  causes  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country,  and  I  think  he  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  problem  very  ade- 
quately. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  again  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  turn  to  page  543  of  the  hearings.  I 
should  like  to  clarify  whether  I  mlsim- 
derstood  the  reference  to  tiUe  L 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  looking  at 
that  page. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  It  not  title  I  to 
which  reference  is  made? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from   West   Virginia    a   question.    The 
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Senator  sat  through  tbe  hearings.  Bow 
would  a  boy  be  tatight  automotive  re- 
pairing? 

Mr.  RAKDOLPH.    I  ask  the  Senator, 
how  we  taught  them  to  the  earner  CCC* 
program?   I  should  like  to  read  a  state- 
ment on  that  subject. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  remind  my 
friend  that  they  did  not  learn  alcffls  In 
ttiat  period,  either.  That  was  one  of 
tile  troubles. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  disagree  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  had  to  partici- 
pate In  the  reeducation  of  a  thni^imnd  of 
those  boys,  when  they  came  into  the 
armed  services.  That  work  did  not  hdp 
them  a  Wt.  so  far  as  ddlls  were  con- 
cerned. It  took  Oiem  o8  tbe  streets, 
put  them  into  camps,  and  got  some  trails 
built. 

I  can  understand  that  a  boy,  in  certain 
types  of  that  work,  would  be  carried  some 
place  in  an  automobile  or  a  truck,  and 
be  exposed  to  It.  He  might  be  exposed 
to  baking,  If  he  worked  In  the  kitchen. 
He  might  be  exposed  to  some  carpentry. 

I  am  talking  about  ttie  teaching  of 
skills,  so  that  the  boy  could  come  back 
from  the  camp  and  qualify  for  a  skilled 
job.  The  Secretary  erf  Labor  himself 
said  the  program  would  iwt  accomirflsh 
that.  ^^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  quote  for 
the  Senator  what  General  Marshall  said 
in  1940  about  the  skills  learned  in  the 
Conservation  Corps  program. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  It  again. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    He  said: 

My  opinion  is  that  the  CCC  offers  a  natural 
setup  and  opportunity  for  th«  specialised 
training  In  a  large  number  of  acttvlttes  that 
are  Tery  Important. 

They  are  engaged  daily  In  actual  work 
which  is  the  beat  form  of  training  that  can 
be  had.  They  hare  companies  that  are  work- 
ing erery  day  tolerating  bulldoeers.  tractors, 
trucks,  road  graders. 

Then  from  the  report  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  itself,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1939. 1  wish  to  read 
a  partial  list  of  the  fields  in  which  en- 
rollees received  training: 

Auto  mechanics,  blacksmlthlng.  blueprint 
reading,  bridge  construction,  building  con- 
struction. buUdocer  operation,  care  of  tools, 
carpentry,  clerUng,  office,  compressor  opera- 
tion, concrete  construction,  crusher  opera- 
tion, dam  construction  (small  dams) 

I  remember  that  there  were  m(»'e  than 
50  small  danu  in  West  Virginia — 
(Uesel  engines,  drafting,  drainage,  equipment 
maintenance,  explosives,  farm  woodlot  man- 
agement, foreman  and  leader  training. 

Those  skills  were  taught  In  the  earlier 
CCC  program.  What  reason  would  we 
have  to  believe  they  would  not  again,  at 
least  in  part,  be  taught  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
read  the  comment  by  Oeneral  Marshall, 
written  about  1940.  I  am  taDdng  about 
1963.  Many  of  the  skills  which  the 
Sensitor  mentioned  are  skills  in  which 
people  today  cannot  find  employment, 
because  many  of  those  fields  have  been 
taken  over  by  automation.  If  the  peo- 
ple really  were  trained  in  those  skills  to 
the  point  where  they  could  come  out  of 
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the  camps  and  really  know  how  to  do 
these  things.  It  would  be  different 

I  repeat  that  I  can  speak  only  from 
my  e]q;>erience.  Before  the  war  and  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war.  my  job  was 
training.  Many  a  boy  who  came  into 
the  Air  Corps  at  that  time  came  from 
the  CXX:  camps.  We  not  only  had  the 
problem  of  retraining  them,  but  also 
many  of  them — ^not  most  of  them,  but 
many  of  them — had  not  absorbed  those 
skills.  This  year  I  do  not  think  the  sit- 
uation in  that  respect  would  be  different 
from  what  it  was  in  1935  or  1940. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  quote 
some  testimony  on  that  subject,  given 
by  Richard  O.  Farrow,  Director,  Bureau 
of  Youth  Services.  Office  for  Children 
and  Youth,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  operated  a 
number  of  50-man  camps  of  the  same 
t3n?6  contemplated  under  the  pending 
proposal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  what  page  is  the 
Senator  referring? 

Mr.  PROUTY,  Mr.  Farrow's  testi- 
mony begins  on  page  398  of  the  hear- 
ings. I  shall  go  into  this  siibject  in  more 
detail  at  a  later  time,  but  I  think  per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  quote  briefly 
from  the  testimony  at  this  point  in  the 
debate. 

I  asked  Mr.  Farrow  if  these  boys,  after 
they  had  served  in  the  camps,  acquired 
any  outstanding  skills.  I  mentioned 
brick  masonry,  carpentry,  plimibing.  and 
so  forth.    Mr.  Farrow's  answer  was: 

No,  ilr;  they  are  not.  They  get  learning 
In  tbe  use  of  tools,  what  a  law  la,  and  what 
a  hammer  la  and  what  a  level  la,  and  what 
an  ax  la — although  we  don't  cut  down  many 
trees — but  they  do  get  an  Idea  of  how  to  work 
with  men  and  how  to  work  with  a  boss,  to 
take  orders,  and  what  the  tools  are  for. 

I  would  not  say  that  many  of  them  develop 
a  great  deal  of  skill  In  a  trade  that  they  can 
•ipplj  outside,  but  they  are  prepared  to  work 
as  an  apprentice  or  a  helper. 

Then  I  asked  the  question: 

They  are  unskilled  when  they  leave  the 
camp? 

Mr.  Farrow  replied: 

By  and  large,  yes.  A  few  of  them,  who 
might  work  as  unskilled  workers,  might  get 
what  would  be  called  beginning  skills.  They 
are  not  Journeymen  by  any  means. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has  indi- 
cated, Secretary  Wirts  on  numerous  oc- 
casions has  admitted  that  that  is  the 
fact.  These  boys  will  not  acquire  any 
worthwhile  skills.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
opposed  to  title  I. 

Going  further,  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
page  542  in  the  hearings,  where  there  is 
listed  subjects  which  can  be  taught  at 
the  YCC  camps  through  accredited  home 
study  schools,  including  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  list  of  some  of 
these  subjects: 

Accountancy,  agriculture,  air  condition- 
ing, aircraft  and  drafting  mechanics,  appli- 
ance servicing,  auto  body  and  fender,  auto- 
motive work —  / 

I  will  skip  some — 
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T  _*  w       .        ^         ^  the  Department  of  the  Intcrlor^ifl? 

Just  how  is  a  boy  who  has  perhaps  closely  assocUted  with  the  forml^S* 
never  been  to  high  school  and  who  is  ian  ConservaUon  Corps  statiS^  ^^ 
going  to  camp  in  the  woods  for  6  mMiths,  «-»«««. 

or  even  a  year,  going  to  become  a  civil 
engineer? 

I  ccmtinue  with  the  Ust: 


Club  and  camp  management,  college 
preparatory,  concrete  engineering,  construc- 
tion, dleeel  engines,  drafting,  electroplating, 
engines,  farm  management,  marketing,  shop- 
work,  foremanshlp,  forging,  foundry,  garden- 
ing, high  school  subjects — 

Of  course,  high  school  subjects  might 
be  possible — 

hortlcultxu-e.  Instrumentation.  Jewelrymak- 
Ing,  landscaping  and  gardening,  livestock 
management,  lumberyard  management. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about 
lumberyards.  I  certainly  would  not  hire 
a  boy  who  had  been  to  camp  for  6  months 
and  think  he  was  qualified  to  manage 
a  lumberyard  or  any  other  lumber  enter- 
prise. 

I  continue  with  the  list: 

Machine  shop,  machine  trades,  mechanical 
engineering,  merchandising,  metalcrafts, 
metallurgical  engineering — 

This  is  the  place  for  all  aspiring  engi- 
neering students  to  go,  I  guess.  I  con- 
tinue: 

mining,  mapping  and  surveying,  pattern- 
making,  photography,  plumbing,  poAiltry 
raising,  showcard  and  sign  lettering,  steno- 
typy  (machine  shorthand),  telephony  (elec- 
troolc  and  nonelectronic),  teztUes.  type- 
writer repair,  waterworks  and  sewage  plant 
operation,  welding,  wiring,  woodworking. 

In  only  a  few  Instances  will  they  be 
able  to  receive  any  training.  Based  on 
the  flgtires  given  to  the  subcommittee, 
only  two  instructors  will  be  available  for 
a  50-man  camp.  How  are  two  men  going 
to  be  qualified  in  all  these  different  fields, 
and.  even  if  they  were  qualified,  give 
training  to  50  of  these  boys  who  might 
be  interested  in  50  different  skills? 

That  is  what  is  so  ridiculous  about  the 
whole  program.  The  boys  will  go  to 
camp,  and  when  they  come  out  of  camp 
they  will  be  without  any  experience.  We 
are  going  to  waste  a  lot  of  money  which 
could  be  given  to  benefit  unemployed 
youth  in  many  better  ways. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
continue  with  my  remarks,  it  was  also 
pointed  out  during  the  hearings  that  the 
cost  of  sending  a  boy  to  a  YCC  camp 
Is  considerably  higher,  based  on  any  esti- 
mate, then  it  would  be  to  send  him  to  an 
Ivy  League  college.  A  boy  can  spend  a 
year  at  Harvard  for  less  than  $3,000 
while  his  year  with  the  Conservation 
Corps  wovild  run  the  taxpayers  from 
$4,000  to  $12,000.  I  submit  that  the  tax- 
payers would  not  be  getting  their 
money's  worth. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Conservation 
Corps  particularly  bothers  me.  It  seems 
to  me  that  these  YCC  campe  offer  a  very 
real  possibility  for  serious  trouble.  This 
potential  for  trouble  arises  from  the  fact 
that  groups  of  boys,  some  having  police 
records,  will  be  thrown  together  in  un- 
usual environments. 

In  his  appearance  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 


We  had  one  camp  in  TeUowstoM  u^ 
came  from  the  Bronx.  N.T.  It  waTs  m? 
man  camp.  The  camp  had  been  back  h.^ 
remote  section  of  Yellowstone  forb^ir! 
weeks,  when  the  superintendent  got  a^uiL_ 
help  from  the  camp  commander  who^HT* 
Reserve  officer  In  the  Army.  He  had  ^11 
on  his  hands.  ^  *  •*■* 

The  superintendent  sent  some  nniM.  i 
to  help  the  commanding  officer  and  LortLI* 
order  they  had  the  boys  quieted  down  wbST 
The  investigation  routed  out  about  li^L 
and  they  were  shipped  back  to  the  Mna 

The  only  thing  they  cotUd  get  out  oft^ 
boys  was  that  they  Just  could  not  staadX 
quiet  nlghu  and  the  coyotes  howUnc  andT 
few  things  of  that  kind.  —••«■• 

It  is  funny,  but  It  Is  pathetic.  They  bid 
to  get  back  to  the  concrete,  the  noisi  tta 
subways,  and  so  forth,  because  that  waa  tbZ 
way  of  life.  ^^ 

This  incident  Indicates  the  type  of 
problem  which  will  face  the  directors  of 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  if  it  ^ 
authorized  by  Congress. 

In  this  conection.  I  noticed  that  (me  at 
the  witnesses  who  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  bill  ran  into  a  discipline  problem  ot 
his  own  the  other  day.  A  UPI  vtn 
service  story  of  March  6.  1963,  described 
this  young  man's  plight. 

The  headline  read.  "Youth  Cttpt 
Backer  Charged  in  Burglary."  and  the 
story  went  as  follows: 

Ulchael  Ford,  16,  who  last  month  tistt> 
fled  before  a  House  subcommittee  oo  the 
city's  Touth  Conservation  Corps,  wm  ■>- 
rested  Tuesday  on  burglary  charges. 

The  boy's  stepfather,  Robert  WUUsih, 
went  to  police  after  finding  a  loaded  revolwt 
In  the  suspect's  room.  "I  think  I  mads  tte 
right  decision,"  Williams  said. 

Police  charged  Ford  in  the  burglary  lart 
Satxirday  of  a  bakery  near  his  home.  Ttasy 
said  $1,070  m  cash  and  $042  In  cheeks  wm 
taken.  The  youth  said  he  found  the  gun  tad 
money  In  an  alley  over  the  weekend.  Bi 
said  he  discarded  the  checks  rnd  spent  til 
but  113  of  the  money  on  clothes  and  a  poft- 
able  radio. 

Williams  said  the  boy  U  "in  the  clutcbsT 
of  a  street  gang.  "I  knew  damped  well  hi 
was  mixed  up  In  something"  Williams  Mid. 

The  youth  testified  last  month  at  Uit  In- 
vitation of  Representative  Caxl  D.  PntKias, 
Democrat  of  Kentucky,  and  told  the  sub- 
committee if  more  boys  were  Interestsd  in 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  "there  would 
be  less  tendency  for  them  to  get  into 
trouble." 

The  bill  approved  by  the  committee 
contains  a  vague  requirement  that  en- 
rollment in  both  Corps  be  limited  to  In- 
dividuals "whose  participation  *  *  * 
will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  tlUe."  In  the  case  of  the  YCC,  thli 
language  means  that  the  boys  enrolled 
must  enhance  the  two  purposes  of  the 
title,  namely  "conservation"  and  thdr 
"increased  employability."  In  effect,  no 
meaningful  limitation  has  been  placed 
on  the  tjrpe  or  character  of  boy  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Corps.  A  young  man  who 
had  committed  murder  might  actually 
meet  these  enrollment  requirements  and 
Join  the  YCC. 

The  enrollment  of  unruly.  Inconiglbk 
bosrs  is  looked  upon  as  the  duty  of  the 
Corps  by  some  of  its  pptHwnents.    Social 
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workers  Judicial  ofBcers.  and  others 
who  work  with  Juvenile  deUnquenta  eon- 
Jdcr  the  Conservation  Corps  camps  as 
"outdoor  reform  schools." 

Consider,  for  example,  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  the  Superintendent 
ol  Schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Qurlng  questioning  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  PRotmrl  on  this  subject 
the  following  colloquy  took  place: 

g^o^tor  PaouTT.  If  I  understand  you  cor- 
j^etlj,  7^^  "■•  suggesting  that  we  ahould 
take  the  dellnquenu  and  send  them  to  the 
camps. 

Or.  HAWasN.  This  would  be  my  suggestion. 
Kow,  I  tmderstand,  I  know  this,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  product  at  the  end  of 
e  months,  and  being  able  to  make  a  record 
to  show  that  this  has  been  very  successful 
and  productive.  It  Is  much  more  difficult, 
tad  there  Is  a  far  greater  risk  of  faUtire  and 
upheavals  and  assaults  In  the  camp  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Leave  these 
joutbs  out  on  the  streets  alone? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.    I  jrleld. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  note  for 
the  RscoRD  that  Dr.  Hansen,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  was  called 
as  a  witness  at  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Paotmrl.  His 
point  of  view  does  not  represent  either 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
or  the  administration. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  that.  I  am  finding  it 
rattier  strange  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  expects  all  committees  to 
agree  unanimously  on  evenrthing  we  do. 
The  purpose  of  committees  is  to  allow 
the  minority  to  voice  their  views  and  the 
majority  to  voice  their  views.  I  did  not 
know  Dr.  Hansen  was  called  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Ptoxmr],  nor  did  I  understand  that  Dr. 
Hansen  would  testify  that  he  felt  this 
way.  I  merely  read,  from  the  testimony, 
what  he  said.  We  all  have  a  high  regard 
for  him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  asked  that  Dr.  Han- 
sen be  called  because  I  believe  that,  if 
ha  was  not  the  only  one.  he  was  one  of 
a  very  few  educators  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee.  I  thought  we 
should  have  their  advice  on  a  matter  as 
important  as  this,  which  is  supposed  to 
Involve  education  and  training. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
pointed  out.  Dr.  Hansen  views  this  pro- 
gram as  a  way  to  get  a  few  delinquente 
oir  the  streets  of  Washington.  That  was 
his  chief  interest.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that.  But  that  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  faced  with 
a  problem.  I  had  a  20-minute  speech, 
which  has  been  going  on  now  for  nearly 
J  hours.  I  have  an  appointment  in  my 
office  at  12  o'clock.  If  the  Senator  will 
keep  his  questions  short  and  not  engage 
in  a  prolonged  coUoquy,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Dr.  Hansen  said  he 
wanted  to  get  Juvenile  delinquents  off 
the  streets.    My  question  to  the  Senator 


from  Vermont  Is:  At  what  cost  per  de- 
linquent? It  is  about  $4,200  a  year,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  PROUT7.  It  is  $4,250.  I  believe, 
using  the  committee's  figures,  with  which 
I  disagree.     

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that,  to 
get  a  Juvenile  delinquent  off  the  street. 
we  would  spend  $4,250  a  year,  knowing 
that  many  families  do  not  have  that 
much  money  even  for  their  whole 
families. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  are  better  wasrs 
of  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
which  will  be  far  more  beneficial  to 
Juveniles. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Despite  the  ob- 
vious p>otential  for  trouble  at  the  camps, 
the  program's  planners  have  chosen  to 
Ignore  the  problem  rather  than  prepare 
for  It.  The  old  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  the  model  for  the  present  legis- 
lation, maintained  the  necessary  disci- 
pline through  the  use  of  Army  personnel 
and  methods.  The  final  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  on  the  CCC  praised 
the  War  Department's  role  in  insuring 
"cooperation  and  team  play"  at  the 
camps.  In  fact.  Brig.  Oen.  George  P. 
Tyner,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
War  Department  on  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, stated  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress that  he  felt  that  the  training  of 
the  boys  in  the  CCC  camps  was  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  type  of  training 
required  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Army. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Defense  IDepart- 
ment  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  from  a  role  in  the  YCC  is 
one  of  the  program's  most  serious  de- 
fects. The  absence  of  military  guidance 
in  keeping  a  potentially  explosive  situa- 
tion imder  control  Is  further  proof  that 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  bill  are 
divorced  from  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
these  questions:  Will  the  people  of  their 
States  welcome  having  a  Conservation 
Corps  camp  nearby?  How  many  com- 
munities will  like  the  idea  of  groups  of 
imdisciplined  Juvenile  delinquents  as 
their  neighbors? 

I  contend  that  this  legislation,  in  addi- 
tion to  falling  to  meet  the  problems  of 
our  young  people,  would  do  positive  harm. 
Several  provisions  of  the  bill  consciously 
weaken  the  family  relationship  which 
nas  been  a  backbone  of  our  free  society 
for  hundreds  of  years. 

The  tie  between  parent  and  child  is 
severed  by  some  of  the  bill's  provisions. 
For  example,  young  men  and  women, 
some  as  young  as  16  years  of  age,  may 
Join  either  corps  without  the  permission 
of  his  or  her  parents.  Once  in  the  Corps 
the  child  will  be  given  whatever  money 
he  or  she  earns  without  reference  to  the 
parents  or  legal  guardian.  The  enrollee 
may  provide  an  allotment  for  his  par- 
ents; however,  the  decision  is  left  up  to 
the  youth,  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
traditional  pattern  of  parent-child 
relationships. 

These  aspects  of  the  Youth  Corps 
smack  ominously  of  totalitarianism. 
Removing  young  people  from  their  homes 
without  the  permission  of  their  parents 
and  placing  them  in  a  Federal  corps  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  Hitler  youth  programs 
of  Nazi  Germany  and  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  various  young  Commu- 


nist organizations.  The  Soviet  Union's 
Young  Pioneers  seem  particularly  close 
to  the  proposed  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  in  both  name  and  spirit. 

During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  S.  1,  I  offered  amendments  which 
would  have  returned  some  responsibility 
for  the  enrollees  to  the  parents.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bill's  proponents  rejected 
these  amendments  and  chose  instead  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  act  as 
a  sort  of  "big  brother"  In  place  of  the 
parents  or  guardians. 

This,  I  submit,  is  no  way  to  go  about 
solving  the  problems  facing  America's 
youth,  llie  family  concept  must  be 
strengthened,  not  weakened,  if  our  sroimg 
men  and  women  are  to  become  tiseful 
citizens  of  a  free  society. 

The  weakening  of  family  ties  is  a  pri- 
mary goal  of  totalitarian  states.  Let  us 
not  let  it  happen  here. 

Placing  young  men  in  uniform  and 
sending  them  off  in  a  politically  inspired 
Youth  Corps  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the 
forest  will  not  solve  the  problem.  Boys 
and  girls  mopping  hospital  floors  will  not 
solve  the  problem,  either.  If  the  youth 
employment  bill  is  enacted,  the  tragic  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  members  of  both 
corps  will  return  from  serving  their 
"time"  no  better  equipped  to  obtain  the 
skilled  work  that  is  available  today  than 
they  were  when  they  enrolled. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  facing  our 
young  people  is  one  of  attaining  the  skills 
necessary  to  gain  regular  employment  in 
this  modem  age.  This  bill  does  not  meet 
this  real  problem;  its  most  fervent  pro- 
ponents have  admitted  this  time  after 
time. 

I  urge  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
address  itself  to  the  real  world  of  the 
1960's.  The  outmoded  concepts  of  the 
thirties  are  no  longer  applicable  to  the 
problems  of  today.  Accordingly,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  bill  now  be- 
fore it. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
I  am  fortunate  in  seeing  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  this  time  both  the  author 
of  the  bill  and  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  on  the  floor.  I  have  a  few  ques- 
tions to  ask  of  both  those  Senators,  to 
clear  up  some  points  in  my  own  mind 
with  respect  to  the  bill. 

The  first  question  is  this:  The  pending 
bill  contains  no  provisions  dealing  with 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  and 
segregation.  Amendments  to  prohibit 
these  practices  were  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  members  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty. I  would  therefore  like  to  address  a 
few  questions  to  the  Senator  handling 
the  bill  on  the  floor  in  connection  with 
this  question. 

The  statute  creating  the  old  CCC  in 
the  1930's  speciflcally  prohibited  racial 
or  religious  discrimination  in  the  selec- 
tion of  enrollees.  The  pending  bill  con- 
tains no  provisions  against  discrimina- 
tion or  against  segregation.  My  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  this: 
Does  he  know  what  policy  would  be  fol- 
lowed on  racial  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation by  those  who  administer  these 
programs,  should  they  become  law? 

Mr.  CLAREL  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  I  invite  the  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  testimony  of  the  Attorney 
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CteBenJ  at  paces  136  to  13<  ol  the  record, 
where  the  Attorney  General  indicated 
him  oppodtion  to  wtitlBff  dvil  rights  rid- 
ers into  the  bm  ItaeU.  but  aasured  the 
oommUtee  that  the  administration  will 
be  workinff  In  opposition  to  any  discrim- 
ination in  the  administration  of  the  act, 
if  passed.  He  save  Asaair^n^^g  to  the 
committee  that  if  there  is  any  discrimi- 
nation, action  will  be  taken  to  eliminate 
it.  niere  is  a  similar  statement  in  the 
record  by  the  Secretary  of  Ijabor.  Mr. 
'^^rtz.  whidi  appears  at  pase  431  of  the 
record.  I  believe. 

The  committee  stands  on  the  state- 
ments of  these  two  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  issue  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  a  lawyer,  and  I  am  quite 
a  bit  handicapped  because  I  am  not;  at 
least  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CTiARK  I  would  not  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  ever  handi- 
capped by  any  lack  of  any  kind  of  formal 
education. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  On  what  ground 
would  the  Attorney  General  act.  when 
tboe  is  no  qieciflcaUon  of  these  grounds 
In  the  proposed  act? 

Mr.  CXjARK.  He  would  act  under  the 
provlsdoas  of  the  14th  amendment  and 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Educatkm. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Ifir.  JAVrrs.  I  find  these  assurances 
completely  unsatisfactory.  The  Senator 
from  Ariiona  te  absolutely  correct  about 
the  fact  that  they  come  after  the  fact. 
There  can  be  suits  if  the  act  is  admin- 
istered in  a  discriminatory  way.  I  do  not 
know  imder  what  section  the  Attorney 
General  would  proceed,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  so-called  part  m.  which 
gives  the  general  right  to  sue  under  the 
14th  amendment,  has  been  consistently 
defeated  in  the  Senate. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  very  uncer- 
tain about  where  he  can  sue  and  where 
he  cannot  sue.  The  only  way  In  which 
this  problem  can  be  handled  !s  in  the 
•dministratlon  at  the  begtaning.  We 
must  have  more  solid  assurances  than 
are  contained  In  the  bill,  to  the  effect 
that  the  administration  by  the  man  who 
wlU  hand  out  the  money  will  operate  the 
program  so  that  It  will  not  be  conducted 
in  a  discrbnlnatory  way.  by  controlling  It 
at  the  source. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  caU  attention  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  Manpower  Train- 
ing and  Development  Act  was  enacted 
in  1961  assurances  were  given  along  the 
lines  of  those  that  have  been  given  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 
The  Manpower^  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act  did  not  contain  a  dvll  rights 
rider.  The  act  has  been  administered 
properly. 

Furthermore,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBZcorr],  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  made 
that  ciystal  clear  by  his  pronoimcements 
that  thenceforth  Kderal  aid  to  school 
districts  where  there  was  a  substantial 
Impact  caused  by  Federal  acUvlty  would 


be  administered  in  a  nondiscrimlnatonr    this  momant   then  la  ai*.. 
manner.     Thl«   nl«d»«   t.  ti*ii^   ..»iw.'     TTZJI^^iTTII:  1^^  "  ^^•9* 
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manner.  This  pladge  is  belag  unim- 
plemented  by  his  successor. 

I  wish  to  say  in  all  eandor  that  it  is 
well  kxtown  in  the  Senata  that  when  we 
seek  to  attach  legislative  riders  affectinc 
so-called  dvU  rights,  it  generally  results 
in  tying  up  legislation  and  '*'^'>^]nt[  it. 

In  oonziection  with  certain  housing 
legislation  a  number  of  years  ago,  some 
of  us  voted  to  table  such  an  amendment, 
because  we  wanted  to  have  housing  legis- 
lation. 

A  national  policy  has  been  established, 
which  has  been  enunciated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government, 
which  has  been  enunciated  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  which  is  contained 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
under  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  this  policy  will  be  deviated 
from.  To  the  contrary,  it  will  be  ao- 
plled. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  iojeeting  any 
type  of  amendment  along  that  line  into 
the  bilL  However,  I  have  great  concern 
about  this  subject. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  understand. 
Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  do  not  believe 
the  pttiding  bill  can  be  compared  to  the 
Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act.  The  pending  bill  envisions  more 
than  100  camps  all  over  the  country. 
My  next  question  to  the  Soiator  from 
Pennsylvania  (BCr.  ClarkJ  will  bear  on 
this  point.  However,  first  aome  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  have  asked  me 
to  yieU  to  them.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Soiator  from  Pennsylvania  or  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  What  are  the  argu- 
ments against  Including  In  the  bill  spe- 
cific provisions  which  would  prohibit  the 
denial  of  enrollment  beoause  of  race, 
creed,  or  color?  What  is  the  argumoit 
against  having  in  the  bill  specific  pro- 
visions which  would  prevent  the  camps 
from  being  segregated?  What  is  the 
argument  against  having  tai  the  bill  an 
Amendment  or  a  ^>eciflc  provision  which 
would  preclude  Conservation  Corps 
members  or  the  beneficiaries  under  title 
n  from  working  on  segregated  facilities? 
I  still  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  nail 
down  our  express  legislative  intent  in 
the  bllL  If  it  is  said  that  these  condi- 
tions will  be  met  anyway.  I  do  not  know 
why  this  Is  amischievous  proposition. 

Mr.     HUMPHREY.    Apparently     the 
Senator  has  not  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  very  long.     If  he  does  not  think 
it  would  be  mischievous,  let  him  go  back 
in  history  azui  see  what  happens  when 
such  language  U  offered.    I  am  not  so 
naive  that  I  am  not  interested  in  the 
sudden  conversion  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights  of  the  Senator  from   Texas.    I 
shall  be  happy  to  Join  with  him  in  Intro- 
ducing basic  civil  rights  leglsktlon.    I 
shall  be  happy  to  cosponsor  with  him 
right  now  a  fair  employment  practices 
bin.  since  he  Is  so  Interested  in  civil 
rights.    I  hope  that  his  Interest  will  be 
sustained  and  maintained  through  many 
years  imtil  our  efforts  shall  have  cul- 
minated in  success.    Although  I  have 
not  witnessed  any  such  conversion  up  to 


in  heaven  over  the  repentaaoe  tf  « 
sinner.    If    the    Senator    fram    •, 
wishes  to  Join  with  the  faithful  I 
be  happy  to  have  him  come. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
long  enough  to  know  that  if  «■ 
tie  up  such  legislation  in  an  •^^AL^ 
huster.  one  need  only  do  whiUi^ 
ator  from  Texas  has  suggested. 

If  It  is  desired  to  give  such  prooo-H 
legislaUon  a  fair  chance,  since  the  i^m 
of  this  administration  and  the  prarS! 
one  is  pretty  good,  we  should  permit  tS 
bill  to  be  passed.  It  will  be  ^"*tnlittm!i 
in  a  responsible,  sensible,  aaae  iwt^^ 
There  will  not  be  any  disertmlnattanta 
terms  of  recruitment.  If  any  Benslv 
wishes  to  add  to  the  tylll  a  elause^S 
there  should  be  no  dlacrlmlnatkm  wS 
respect  to  recniitment.  it  is  his  privikit 
to  offer  such  an  amendmmt  We  hsM 
in  the  record  sUtements  from  the  8te 
retary  of  Labor  and  the  Attorney  Qal 
eral  as  to  how  the  program  will  h*  aii. 
ministered.  "^ 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield,  that  I  ■»« 
respond  to  the  Senator  from  Minnssotef 
Mr.  QOLDWATER.    I  think  I  under- 
stand the  interest  of  other  Senators  la 
this  particular  question.    The  old  COC 
legislation  prohibited  diiM^rtti^^y^^ 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    In  seleetlaiL 
Mr.  QOLDWATER    Nevertheleii^  tin 
camps    were    segregated.    They    wtn 
either  all  white  or  aU  Negro.    We  hsie 
probably  come  a  long  way  since  Mwm 
days:  but  since  the  original  bdl  piovldst 
that  there  shoukl  be  no  segregatka.  gad 
so  much  emphasis  was  placed  on  ttet 
issue  in  the  original  bill,  I  was  eannd 
to  ask  the  question  as  to  why  saeh  t 
provision  was  not  included  m  this  bUL 
Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  win  tte 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  QOU)WATER.     I  yield.  * 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  readily  concede  that 
I  have  not  been  a  Member  of  the  Senals 
long  enough  to  become  an  authority  on 
everything.  In  due  course.  I  hope  to 
become  an  authority  on  many  things,  m 
are  many  at  my  ooUeagoes.  I  did  not 
take  a  position  either  for  or  against  elvfl 
rights  legislation;  I  merely  asked,  if  thk 
is  the  way  the  act  will  be  adminislered. 
why  not  provide  legal  authority  for  do- 
ing so?  I  think  these  actions  should  be 
taken  with  legal  authority. 

I  voted  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Ovfl 
Rights  Con^isslon.  I  have  never  advo- 
cated the  denial  of  constitutional  guar- 
antees to  any  American  dtlaen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield,  so  I  msy 
answer  the  question  specifically? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPWCER  Doei 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  will  yield  If  the 
Senator  will  be  brief. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  shaU  be  brief. 
If  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  turn 
to  page  136  of  the  hearings,  he  will  jmIs 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Ur. 
PsouTT]  was  interrogating  the  Attomer 
General  of  the  United  States  as  to 
whether  the  Attorney  General  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  have  written  into 
the  bin  a  provision  which  would  pr»* 
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Ulbit  dlscrimlnaUon  in  the  corps  because 

of  race  creed,  or  odor. 
The  Attorney  General  answered: 
I  do  not  think  It  is  nsossssry  in  this  blU. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  asked  if 
the  Attorney  General  would  give  his 
^^^gdTf  for  that  statement.  The  Attor- 
ney General  repUed: 

1  uiink  we  h»Te  m»d«  progren  otw  th» 
_Jtod  ot  Ui«  pMt  ao  ymn.  I  tlUnk  tli« 
iZoiniMXnUon  of  tliU  prognun  under  U» 
^^itMiJ  of  Labor,  the  direct  Interest  th»t 
h«  is  going  to  have  to  It.  the  InUreet  of 
other  mwnbere  of  the  Cabinet  wUl  have  in 
"hi«  proffram.  U  auoh  that  It  wUl  be  ad- 
riolatued  in  euch  a  way  that  that  kind  of 
fioriaXoD  wovUd  not  be  neoeeaary  or  helpful 

On  page  138  of  the  hearings,  we  find 
an  elaboraUon  of  this  statement  by  the 
Attorney  General: 

But  I  do  not  think  by  putUng  In  thia 
kind  of  a  provision  In  this  very  important 
Mil  It  would  be  of  asslstanoe.  I  think  It 
vottld  be  a  hindrance.  And  ao  I  would  be 
ggimtft  It.  Senator. 

Senator  Psoutt.  Can  you  give  categorical 
ttfurance  that  there  will  be  no  discrimina- 
tion by  raason  of  race,  color,  or  cr«ed.  if  this 
pitjfram  becomes  effectlvet 

llr.  KMKtnBT.  I  can  give  you  the  assurance 
Uist  this  administration  will  work  toward 
(hat  and.  If  w«  ilnd  that  there  Is  any  dls- 
erimlnaUon.  action  will  be  taken. 

The  reason  why  the  Attorney  General 
felt  that  way.  although  I  do  not  attempt 
(0  read  his  mind,  is  the  reason  so  ably 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  have  not  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
u  k)Dg  as  he  has,  but  I  know,  as  he 
knows,  that  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
attach  a  civil  rights  rider  to  a  bill  of 
this  sort,  or  to  a  manpower  retaining 
act,  or  an  education  act,  the  purpose  is 
to  kUl  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  a  moment  to 
me? 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.     I  yiekl. 

ISi.  TOWER.  The  testimony  given  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  questions 
asked  of  him  are  not  a  part  of  the  legis- 
lative history.  They  have  not  the  force 
and  effect  of  legislation. 

I  further  ask  the  Senator  if  he  means 
that  a  southerner  can  salve  his  con- 
science and  vote  for  the  bill  if  there  is 
not  in  the  bill  a  provision  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator can  do  something  he  may  do 
anyway? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  task,  as  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  to  endeavor 
to  have  the  bill  passed.  I  will  do  my  best 
to  have  it  passed,  but  "I  ain't  agonna 
get  it  done  if  I  take  your  civil  rights 
rider." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  sield  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  QOLDWATER     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  not  at  aU  satis- 
fled  with  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money,  unless  we  have  some  assurance 
from  the  Administrator  as  to  who  is 
to  disburse  It.  The  U.S.  ClvU  Righto 
Commission  has  reported  that  in  the 
handling  of  the  money  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  there  is  a  most  outrageous 
ose  of  it  In  segregated  and  discrimi- 
nating ways.  That  is  one  of  the  big 
points  made  by  the  ClvU  Righto  Com- 
mission. 


I  want  the  bill  to  pass,  although  I  am 
not  for  title  I,  which  I  shall  probably 
vote  to  strike.  But  I  should  Uke  to  have 
the  bill  pass.  I  am  not  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  type  discussed. 

This  case  is  not  like  other  cases,  in 
which  Federal  money  is  statutorially  re- 
quired to  be  given.  In  this  case  the 
Administrator  and  Secretary  of  Labor 
can  give  aid  to  a  project  I  am  not 
worried  about  the  YCC  camps;  but  I  am 
bothered  about  title  n,  which  would  give 
aid  to  communities  where  there  is  a  pat- 
tern of  segregation  and  discrimination  In 
the  particular  conununities. 

Therefore.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
before  the  bill  has  run  Ito  course,  as- 
surance must  be  given  as  to  how  the 
money  will  be  administered. 

I  think  if  such  assurance  Is  given, 
there  will  be  a  clear  legislative  road,  to 
which  we  are  entitled.  We  who  favor 
the  bill  are  also  entitled  to  an  assurance 
that  the  money  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
way  we  intend  it  shall  be  used,  and  not 
on  the  basis  of  local  custom. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  have  not  Joined  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  do  not  have  the  complete  faith  in 
the  Attorney  General  which  the  Senator 
from  Peimsylvanla  has,  is  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  not  moved  to  end 
segregation  in  the  labor  movement. 
Time  and  again  I  have  offered  amend- 
ments to  bills  in  committee  which  would 
do  this.  Time  and  again  such  amend- 
ments have  been  defeated.  The  hack- 
neyed old  argument  is  made  that  it  would 
defeat  the  whole  measure.  If  the  bill  is 
no  good,  it  may  be  that  it  ought  to  be 
defeated.  I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities.  The  only  time 
we  do  anything  about  civil  righto  is  in 
the  overall  field  of  civil  righto.  In  this 
bill,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  spell  out 
what  we  mean. 

The  Attorney  General  has  not  moved 
under  the  14th  amendment  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  the  labor  unions;  but  we 
know  that  discrimination  existo.  So  we 
shall  hear  this  argument  again  and 
again,  until  some  day  we  meet  It  and  de- 
feat It. 

I  should  like  to  tuldress  my  third  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania: 
Under  the  old  CCC,  despite  the  prohibi- 
tion of  discrimination  in  the  selection 
of  enrollees.  camps  were  established  on  a 
segregated  basis — either  all  white  or  all 
Negro.  What  would  be  the  policy  in  this 
respect  under  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
record  shows  with  respect  to  the  testi- 
mony of  both  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Attorney  General.  But  speaking  for 
myself,  I  would  be  much  siirprised  if  seg- 
regated camps  were  foimd  to  exist. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  conunent? 
Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  time  Is 
appropriate  for  me  to  make  this  com- 
ment. I  have  beocnne  alarmed  about  the 
frequency  with  which  we  accept  state- 
mento  made  by  Secretories  concerning 
what  they  will  do,  instead  of  writing  into 
the  laws  that  which  we  expect  to  be  done. 
In  practically  every  bill  which  comes 
before  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 


subject  of  granto,  I  listen  to  statemento 
made  by  one  Secretary  or  another  about 
what  he  will  do.  We  then  allow  those 
extra  senatorial  declarations  to  become 
what  is  supposed  to  be  written  into  the 
bills. 

In  connection  with  the  mass  transit 
bill  we  accepted  the  word  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  HHPA  as  to  what  he  would 
do.  We  did  not  write  into  the  bill  what 
we  expected  would  be  done.  I.  for  one, 
will  begin  to  insist  that  we  exercise  our 
responsibilities,  and  no  longer  abdicate 
them  in  favor  of  men  whose  opinions 
may  change  from  day  to  day  when  they 
are  not  bound  by  provisions  written  mto 

the  law.  

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  My  next  question 
is  as  follows:  If  the  policy  is  to  require 
integration  In  the  TCC  camps,  will  any 
of  the  integrated  camps  be  located  in 
the  Southern  Stotes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know.  In  the 
CCC  days,  the  Army  was  completely 
segregated,  but  it  is  no  longer  segregated. 
So  progress  has  been  made;  and  I  expect 
further  progress  to  be  made.  But  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  commit  the  admin- 
istration on  this  point.  I  stand  on  the 
record  which  has  been  made. 

Mr.  QOLDWATE31.  My  next  ques- 
tion is  as  follows:  Under  title  n,  enrollees 
will  be  assigned,  in  many  cases,  to  work 
on  or  in  local  facilities,  such  as  hos- 
pitals, parks,  playgrounds,  recreation 
areas,  schools,  nurseries,  and  so  forth. 
Will  enrollees  in  title  n  projecto  be  re- 
quired to  perform  such  work  on  segre- 
gated facilities? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that,  again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  title  n  proj- 
ecto must  be  initiated  at  the  local  level 
by  either  the  State  or  the  county.  The 
local  community  will  put  in  a  matehing 
grant.  The  Federal  Qovemment  will 
screen  the  projecto.  I  would  interpret 
what  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  have  already  steted  for 
the  record,  which  is  that  they  will  be 
working  against  discrimination. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  They  are  to  be 
initiated  at  the  local  level;  but  I  must 
point  out  that  it  will  be  done  with  Fed- 
eral money,  and  that  factor  has  a  great 
bearing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  to  be  partly  with 
local  money,  too. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  this  question,  and  he  has  not 
yet  figured  out  the  full  answer.  When 
he  geto  it,  I  shall  appreciate  his  placing 
it  In  the  RxcoRD. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  approved  an 
amendment  decreasing  the  total  author- 
ized appropriation  from  $120  million  to 
$100  million.  Does  this  mean  $50  mil- 
lion for  each  title  instead  of  the  $60 
million  provided  in  the  bill?  And  if  so, 
would  not  this  require  a  reduction  in 
the  niunber  of  enrollees  from  ISO.OOO  in 
UUe  I  and  60,000  in  UUe  n?  And  If 
so,  how  much  of  a  reduction  in  each? 

What  does  the  cut  fnmi  $120  million 
to  $100  million,  which  was  voted  yester- 
day, do  to  the  entire  bill?  How  will  it 
reduce  the  number  of  enrollees  under 
titte  I  and  Utle  n? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  I  had  a  rather  q^irited  argu- 
ment about  that  question.    My  position 
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is  that  the  cut  will  not  do  anything  to 
the  procnm.  because  the  adminlstratkxi 
bill  calls  for  the  exact  authorization  we 
now  have  after  the  Praacmire-Symlnston- 
Ooldwater  amoidment  was  adopted,  and 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  that  will  not 
hare  any  tfect  on  the  number  of  en- 
rollees. 

Mr.  QOLDWATEEl.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
Btar  trotn  Pennsylvania  for  minting  my 
name  to  that  axis.  After  all.  all  these 
Senators  wUl  be  nuining  for  reelection 
next  year;  and  I  ask  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  co^xuisor  of  all  such  amend- 
ments.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consult  that  all  budget- 
cutting  am^idments  include,  among  the 
names  of  the  sponsors,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Arisona  [Mr.  Golowatkr]. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  object. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  including 
amendments  dealing  with  Arizona  proj- 
ects. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  at- 
tention  of  Senators  should  be  called  to 
rule  XIX.  which  provides  that  no  Sena- 
tor shall  interrupt  another  Senator  in 
debate  without  his  consent,  and  that  to 
obtain  such  consent  a  Senator  should 
first  address  the  Presiding  OfScer.  The 
Chair  asks  that  Senators  observe  the 
rule. 

Mr.  aOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
do  I  have  the  floor? 

THE  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  one  more 
question  to  ask  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bm.  I  understand  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  prohibited  certain  religious 
activity  by  its  members,  wm  that  pro- 
hibition be  carried  out  in  the  proposed 
Youth  Conspiration  Corps? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  know.  I  did 
not  know  that  had  been  done. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  refer  to  the 
denial  in  some  instances  of  places  of 
worship.  I  believe  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  had  churches  or  places  of 
worship.  I  wonder  whether  anything  in 
this  measure  calls  for  the  erection  of  a 
proper  place  of  worship  in  each  camp. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  there 
will  be  no  interdenominational  services 
in  the  camps.  I  have  no  understanding 
of  the  details  in  regard  to  the  biiildings 
to  be  erected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  for  his  help  in 
answering  the  questions,  because  they 
deal  with  matters  which  are  vital  if  the 
program  Is  to  succeed. 

Again  I  thank  the  Presiding  Officer  for 
the  courtesy  he  has  extended  to  me;  and 
I  hope  rule  XZX  will  be  scrupulously 
observed.    We  usually  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  jrield  for  a  quee- 
Uon? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Bfr.  AIKEN.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee,  can  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona advise  me  who  will  select  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps,  and  how  they  will  be 
selected?  Prom  reading  the  bill.  I  find 
that  a  eommlttee  la  to  be  established. 
Who  will  make  the  selections,  and  how 
will  the  selections  be  made? 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  think  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Vernu>nt  [Mr.  Pboutt] 
is  better  able  to  answer  that  question.  I 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  they  are  to  be 
selected  with  the  cooperation  of  local 
and  State  authorities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  are  the  local  and 
SUte  authorities? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  will  be  officials 
of  the  various  governments  involved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  enroUees  be 
selected  in  the  same  way  that  postmas- 
ters are  selected? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  My  guess  Is  that  the 
UJ3.  Employment  Service  would  select 
them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  very  reassuring. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  For  the  information 
of  my  colleague.  I  shall  read  a  table 
which  indicates  the  numbers  who  will  be 
eligible  from  each  State  based  on  the 
population  formula: 

Youth  Corps  enrollee* — Approxtmate  dit- 
tributUm  by  State  (for  fUoal  pear  1994) 
under  population  half  of  formula 


Unltad  States. 
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>  Less  than  0.1. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciatloo  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ClaxkJ  for  his  splendid  leadership 
<Hi  the  bill,  and  congratulate  him  not  only 
for  bis  lucid  presentation  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Act.  explaining  each  and 
every  provision,  but  also  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  seeing  that  8.  1 
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was  properly  processed  through  t^  B»k 
committee   on   Employment  and  m^ 
power  and  finally  the  fun  CommlttS! 
Labor  8U3d  Public  Welfare  wltli 
success. 

As  I  noted  In  my  remarks  on  8  i  kat 
week,  the  bearings  on  this  boi  mTT 
highly  constructive  in  nature,  gaw  ZS 
proponents  and  oppoocDts  aa  qmbv 
tunity  to  express  their  opinions  koA^ 
velop  evidence,  and  developed  a 
of  information  and  opinion 
the  Youth  Emplojrment  Act. 

The  minority  views  on  8.  1  contain  tl» 
assertion  that  we  rushed  headlong  tatoi 
public  relations  campaign  to  pass  thk 
legislation.  Somewhere  along  the  ^ 
the  Republican  critics  overlookedSe  oT' 
tensive  legislative  history  that  has  hnn 
developed  over  the  past  6  years. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  review  that  1m 
islaUve  history.  I  first  proposed  the  «|I 
tablishment  of  a  pilot  Youth  Conserva. 
tion  Corps  program  in  the  85th  CoogrtaB. 
However,  no  action  was  taken  on  thte 
pUot  proposal  and  the  bill  died.  In  the 
86th  Congress,  desf^te  the  opposition  of 
the  Elsenhower  administnUlaBi.  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill  was  tc> 
ported  favorably  by  the  Labor  and  Pi^ 
lie  Welfare  Committee,  largely  throi«h 
the  fine  efforts  and  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [lir 
RamoolphI .  The  Senate  passed  this  tai 
8.  812,  by  a  narrow  margin  of  47-41  ^ 
August  1959.  The  House  of  Representip 
tives  failed  to  act  and  once  again  the 
legislation  died  at  the  end  of  the  Mth 
Congress.  In  the  87tb  Congre«.  i^ 
originad  bill  to  create  a  Youth  Consena- 
tioD  Corps,  8.  404.  was  supplemented 
with  President  Kennedy's  proposals  to 
establish  a  bro«tder  youth  emptoyment 
opportunities  program.  This  ly^mHVg 
amended  S.  404  to  include  a  Hometown 
Youth  Corps  and  favonU>Iy  reported  tbe 
bill  in  September  1901.  Tbe  legislatkn 
renuUned  on  the  Senate  Calendir 
throughout  the  second  session  of  tbe  81tta 
Congress  waiting  for  favorable  action  In 
the  House.  Once  again,  this  action  vaa 
not  fortboomlng. 

To  recapitulate:  Tbe  legislation  hts 
been  introduced  in  four  Congresses,  oosi- 
sidered  three  times  by  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  each 
winning  a  favorable  report,  and 
by  the  Senate  once. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  we 
can  be  Justly  accused  of  "rushing  head- 
long" into  advocating  this  leglsbttkn  in 
the  88th  Congress.  A  headlong  mrti 
ought  not  to  take  6  or  7  years. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
explained  tbe  contents  of  S.  1  as  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  would  Ifte  to  re- 
view briefly  once  again  the  principal 
argtmients  in  favor  of  the  legislation. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  committee 
on  its  report,  because  I  believe  that  every 
point  that  has  been  raised  in  the  debste 
thus  far  has  been  fully  covered  by  tbe 
report. 

BASIC    CatTSSS    OF    TUUTH    UMBMFtUIMUiT 

First.  What  are  the  basic  causss  of 
youth  unemployment?  If  we  go  to  the 
roots  of  the  problem,  what  do  we  find? 
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We  find  an  economy  that  is  lagging  be- 
hind Its  potential  In  terms  of  providing 
Zm  lobs  for  both  adults  and  young 
"^Ij^Trtiat  is  not  a  new  experience. 
ftSIs  been  lagging  for  some  years.  For- 
tunately our  rate  of  unemployment  is  a 
52le  less  now  than  It  was  some  time  ago. 
But  the  economy  is  still  not  providing 
oDDortunlUes  for  gainful  employment 
t^s  growing  population  forces  upon  it 
^  that  automated  industry  makes  in- 

eTlt«We 

We  find  ^'^  *^  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  system  that  often  fails  to 
nfovide  the  education  each  American 
chUd  rightfully  deserves.  We  find  a  so- 
ciety that  considers  vocational  education 
to  be  second-rate  education  and  has  nev- 
er provided  adequately  for  such  instruc- 
tion. We  find  the  American  society — 
both  urban  and  rural — undergoing  pro- 
found transformations  that  radically 
titer  the  traditional  modes  of  employ- 
ment, family  living,  and  social  organi- 
atioa 

Do  the  proponents  of  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act  claim  that  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  or  the  Hometown  Youth 
Corps  will  provide  the  solutions  to  these 
root  causes?    Of  course  they  do  not. 

Do  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
ifftsuine  to  possess  solutions  to  these 
basic  problems?  If  they  do,  they  have 
been  remarkably  circumspect  in  bring- 
inc  these  solutions  to  tbe  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

It  Is  even  more  revealing  to  note  that 
many  of  the  same  Senators  who  opi>ose 
tbe  Youth  Employment  Act.  because  it 
supposedly  is  unable  to  provide  adequate 
rocational  training,  voted  to  eliminate 
training  allowances  for  young  persons. 
^6  to  21,  In  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  These  same  Senators 
attempted  to  cut  the  entire  manpower 
retraining  program  from  4  years  to  2 
yean 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  note  that 
the  main  argument  used  thus  far  against 
the  bill  is  that  it  would  not  go  far  enough, 
that  It  would  not  result  in  employment 
of  a  sufflciently  large  number  of  young 
people. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona [Mr.  GoLDWATMl — who,  regret- 
tably, is  not  presently  in  the  Chamber, 
but  who  will  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  RicoKi>— made  his  case  this 
morning  primarily  on  the  assertion  that 
the  program  would  not  meet  the  basic 
problem  of  youth  unemployment;  yet  the 
same  Senator  Joined  with  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators  to  sponsor  an  amend- 
ment which  would  have  cut  back  the 
amount  of  appropriations  to  be  allowed 
for  this  particular  program.  One  can- 
not have  It  both  ways. 

Tbe  fact  of  the  matter  Is.  of  course, 
that  this  is  to  be  a  beginning  program. 
This  is  to  be  a  modest  program.  The 
program  has  been  held  down  because  of 
our  budget  considerations  and  because  of 
the  fiscal  situation  facing  this  Govern- 
ment and  our  country. 

It  also  will  be  a  program  which  begins 
to  pioneer  in  the  area  of  providing  gain- 
ful emplo3rment  for  our  young  people; 
affording  one -the -job  training,  affording 
wademlc  instruction,  permitting  voca- 
tional instrucUon,  and  developing  work 


habits,  a  vital  factor  in  any  future  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  even  more  reveal- 
ing to  note  that  many  of  tbe  opponents 
of  the  Youth  Employment  Act  oppose  it 
supposedly  because  it  would  not  provide 
adequate  vocational  training,  yet  many 
of  these  same  opponents  voted  to  elimi- 
nate training  allowances  for  young  per- 
sons from  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1961,  and  voted 
against  the  Clark  substitute  for  the 
Prouty  amendment,  a  substitute  which 
would  have  put  into  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  Act  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  total  funds  to  be  used 
for  youth  training  allowances,  for  youths 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  22. 

Mr.  President,  vocational  education 
has  suffered  in  this  country  for  years. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  this  sudden  new 
interest  in  it.  If  the  bill  has  not  done 
anything  else,  it  has  convinced  some  Sen- 
ators that  the  several  vocational  train- 
ing acts  which  are  a  part  of  the  public 
laws  of  this  country  ought  to  be  Im- 
plemented further,  ought  to  be  expanded, 
and  that  vocational  training  ought  to  be 
greatly  enlarged  and  facilitated  In  this 
covmtry, 

Mr.  President,  this  program  would  pro- 
vide some  vocational  training.  It  would 
provide  more  vocational  training  than 
the  school  dropouts  and  other  young 
people  involved  are  getting  under  the 
present  circumstances.  More  impor- 
tantly, it  would  provide  work.  It  would 
provide  gainful  work  for  restless,  ener- 
getic young  people  who.  when  they  stand 
on  the  street  comers  of  our  large  cities, 
become  Involved  in  trouble. 

I  heard  one  Senator  today  talk  about 
the  cost  of  this  program  being,  oh,  $4,500 
per  boy.  I  submit  to  any  reasonable 
citizen,  whether  he  be  a  Senator  or  not 
a  Senator,  that  the  cost  of  one  delin- 
quent in  any  community  far  exceeds 
$4,500.  But,  more  Importantly,  there  Is 
a  cost  of  heartbreak.  There  Is  a  cost  of 
the  stigma  upon  that  boy.  his  character, 
his  background,  and  his  experience.  It 
is  a  cost  which  is  incalculable. 

It  has  now  been  judged  by  the  Juvenile 
courts  that  one  delinquent  costs  the  tax- 
payers approximately  $25,000.  Under 
the  proposed  program  a  young  man  could 
be  put  into  gainful  employment — doing 
constructive  work,  strengthening  his 
country,  protecting  our  natural  re- 
sources— while  at  the  same  time  building 
his  body,  educating  himself,  enlighten- 
ing his  mind.  And  what  would  he  be 
paid  for  that?  Sixty  dollars  a  month 
for  his  salary  plus  his  food,  his  clothing, 
his  medical  care,  and  education. 

I  submit  that  this  will  be  a  wise  invest- 
ment. We  never  hear  Members  of  the 
Senate  say  that  we  ought  not  provide  for 
our  military  camps.  We  provide  for  good 
food  and  clothing  for  members  of  our 
Armed  Services,  as  we  should.  We  pro- 
vide everything  that  Is  necessary  for  the 
security  of  this  coimtry,  as  we  should. 

But  I  submit  that  when  we  are  con- 
sidering a  youth  employment  program, 
which  will  provide  gainful  work,  con- 
structive work — which  will  save  this  Na- 
tion millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  its  resources — suddenly  we  start 
to  get  out  a  yardstick  and  ask,  How  much 
is  this  going  to  cost? 


We  should  be  concerned  about  young 
people  who  no  longer  can  work  in  their 
fathers'  grocery  stores,  because  their 
dads  do  not  have  grocery  stores;  who  no 
longer  can  work  on  tfieir  fathers'  farms, 
because  there  are  no  longer  that  many 
small  farms;  who  no  longer  can  work  In 
their  fathers'  tin  shops,  hardware  stores, 
or  drugstores,  because  tbere  are  no 
longer  that  many  private  enterprises. 
The  big  chains,  the  big  organizations, 
have  taken  over  in  many  areas.  When 
a  person  works  now,  he  works  as  a  wage 
earner,  not  as  a  member  of  a  family  get- 
ting work  experience. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  involves 
something  which  is  needed  in  this  coun- 
try; namely,  the  developing  of  good  work 
habits.  That  Is  a  skill  every  person 
needs.  Work  hatolta  are  valuable.  They 
train  a  man  how  to  work.  A  man  can 
be  put  through  school  for  20  years,  and 
if  he  has  never  been  taught  bow  to 
work — taught  the  discipline  <rf  good, 
wholesome  work — he  is  never  going  to 
be  much  of  an  employee. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  return  to  the 
sudden  conversion  to  vocational  educa- 
tion, which  is  refreshing  to  me. 

I  ran  a  vocationsd  education  program 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota;  and  it  was  a 
good  one.  I  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  vocational  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  given  awards  by  that  organization 
for  my  work  in  Congress,  my  attempts 
to  get  money  and  programs  for  voca- 
tional education. 

But  I  tell  Senators  it  was  a  lonesome 
fight  I  did  not  have  all  of  these  new 
recruits  and  all  these  sudden  enthusiasts 
for  training  our  young  people.  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  the  current  interest 
In  vocational  education  smd  technical 
education. 

I  am  willing  to  join  with  any  Senator 
in  this  body  to  double  or  triple  the  voca- 
tional education  progrsun  of  this  coun- 
try, 

I  say  to  Senators,  you  will  have  to  go 
a  long  way  before  you  will  find  a  better 
vocational  institute  than  the  Dunwoody 
Industrial  Institute  in  Minneapolis. 
There  are  many  other  such  training  and 
vocational  schools.  We  pioneered  in 
vocational  education,  gentlemen.  We 
have  put  our  money  into  it. 

I  have  stood  in  this  Chamber  time 
after  time  during  my  14  years  in  the 
Senate  and  fought  for  funds  under  the 
George-Barden  Act,  imder  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  under  a  host  of  acts  which 
deal  with  industrial  arts  and  agricultural 
education;  and  it  has  been  a  lonesome, 
hard  fight.  Now  we  find  out  what  is 
wrong.  It  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  oi^jKHxents  of  the 
youth  bill  seriously  believe  they  are  able 
to  curb  the  youth  unemplosonent  problem 
through  programs  that  only  treat  the 
final  stage  of  a  ctmcer  that  affects  the 
entire  society — the  cancer  of  unemploy- 
ment, inadequate  education,  and  social 
upheaval — then  I  say  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  problem  In  Its  full  dimensions. 

What,  then,  do  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  claim?  What  is  it  that  those 
of  us  who  have  sponsored  the  bin  say? 

Simply  this:  The  Youth  Employment 
Act  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for 
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thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
Americans  victimized  by  fundamental 
social  and  economic  ills  far  beyond  their 
power  to  control  or  to  aDevlate.  We 
propose  employment  opportimltles  that 


Ing  young  men  an  opportunity  to  work. 
to  ffiln  experience,  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  minds,  bodies,  and  skills.  I 
submit  that  without  those  qualifications 
or 


^prU  to 


May  I  say  that  the  Civilian  Coosen^ 
tion  Corps  proved  its  worth.  ^^^^^^ 


Reserve    University    made 


study  of 


»mit  that  without  those  qualificaUons     those  programs  back  in  the  deDthTS 
kfM.^^^,vaKi  uuv'v^u'cub  «*#*'"*»'»**" vtc*  Ml**    */*  charactcrlstlcs.  vocational  education     depression,  at  a  nnn^  when  mt*       «^ 
are   particularly    relevant   to    assisting    or  any  other  kind  of  education  does  not    ment  was  serious.    It  miidA  .^!^**!^- 


these  young  Americans  who  have  never 
experienced  anything  but  frustration, 
failure,  and  defeat. 

I  may  add  that  the  rate  of  school 
dropouts  is  a  problem  that  necessitates 
not  only  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  attention  of  every  school  au- 
thority in  America.  Many  such  author- 
ities have  testified  in  favor  of  this  bill. 
This  program  will  not  answer  the  prob- 
lems of  school  dropouts.  Why  is  it  that 
young  men  and  women  drop  out  of 
schocd?    Why  is  it? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  examine  what  is 
wrong  with  American  education.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  if  Amer- 
ican education  is  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  modem  society.     Does  it  do  its  Job? 

We  do  not  make  the  pretense  of 
claiming  that  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  or  the  Hometown  Youth  Corps 
will  ranove  the  cancer  of  youth  unem- 
ployment from  our  society.  But  we  do 
claim — and  claim  most  emphatically — 
that  the  on-the-job  experience  and  the 
complementary  vocational  training  pro- 
vided for  in  this  legislation  will  provide 
the  impetus  for  a  high  percentage  of 
these  youths  to  become  productive  and 
self-sustaining  members  of  society. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  methods 
contained  in  this  legislation  are  applica- 
ble in  all  cases  of  unemployed  young 
people.  We  do  not  say  that  the  more 
traditional  methods  of  vocational  train- 
ing should  not  be  expanded,  or  that 
specialized  manpower  training  pro- 
grams should  not  be  enlarged.  We  say 
none  of  these  things. 

What  we  do  say  this  this:  For  many 
young  people,  particularly  those  who 
have  abandoned  regular  school  attend- 
ence.  the  more  traditional  and  formal- 
ized training  procedures  are  practically 
iiseless.  They  lack  the  personal  self- 
discipline,  maturity,  self-confidence, 
and  work  experience  to  profit  from  such 
opportunities. 

It  offers  these  young  men  and  women 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own  in 
many  instances,  have  become  victims  of 
the  social  structure  and  have  dropped 
out  of  school  before  completing  their  ed- 
ucation. This  act  offers  them  an  <k>- 
portunlty  which  they  so  urgently  seek — 
the  (H>portiuiity  to  succeed  in  a  Job  with- 
in their  limited  capabilities,  the  oppor- 
timity  to  work,  the  opportunity  to  labor 
diligently,  the  opportunity  to  gain  ma- 
turity, the  opportunity  to  gain  self-con- 
fidence and  self -fulfillment,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  basic  Job  skills. 

When  a  program  is  proposed  that  offers 
those  (q?i3ortimlties,  I  think  it  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  the 
support  of  the  Senate,  the  Congress,  and 
the  entire  country. 

Many  of  the  yoiing  people  today  who 
cannot  get  Jobs,  cannot  do  so  because 
they  have  never  had  Jobs.  They  have 
never  had  work  experience.  They  have 
never  been  with  a  group  of  men  or  women 
who  had  work  experience.  What  we  of- 
fer here  is  a  kind  of  apprenticeship,  glv- 


make  for  a  skilled  worker  or  a  happy     of  6.500  youths  in  the  Greater  Cte^SSd 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Spedaliste  from  the  university  inw 
viewed  these  boys,  and  found  thatL 
percent  of  them  had  been  unemoIoJS 
before    they    went    to    the   CCC  ^^^ 


Upon    returning   home,    70 


camp. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.     It  Is  not  on  the 

street  comer  that  there  exists  the  cU-  ^^^  .^vuxiuxim  uome  la  n#iy^»  - 
mat*  for  a  teenager  to  find  work,  but  them  obtained  Jobs,  aild  60  ^Si  2 
in  the  woodlands,  in  the  forests,  in  the  these  found  full-time  emplo?SS?  "^ 
fields.  .There  we  find  the  atmosphere  what  else  do  w*.  an  ««*»,•  ^^ 
which  is  conducive  to  this  kind  of  work  in  iddltiSn  to  BivlL^  «^^  ^V"*^ 
and  these  skills.  We  have  never  claimed  ^at  itoff^rs^thi^!^^  !^'  '  «* 
that  this  program  will  create  a  Journey-  ^*^ji'en^"  ^  ^e  oS^^^^.  ^ 
manlnemonthsorajear.    But  neither    s'Scc^'^iJJ^a'I^S' ^tL^^^SS^tlS 

capabilities,  the  opportunity  to  labor  m 
gently,    the    opportuiUty   to  gain  m. 
turity.  self-confidence,  and  ielf-fuinn] 
ment.   and  the  opportunity  to  smiiM 
basic  Job  skills.  ^"*^ 

Let  me  quoto  from  the  hearing!  at 
page  541  with  respect  to  education: 


does  any  program.  However,  within  6 
months  or  a  year  there  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  skills  in  a  climate  and  in  an 
atmosphere  which  will  allow  these  young 
people  to  stand  alongside  others,  to  Join 
hands,  so  to  speak,  and  say.  "Let  us  get 
the  job  done." 

That  is  certainly  the  essence  of  the 
thought  behind  this  work  program. 

I  do  not  want  to  indulge  in  a  mere 
pleasantry,  but  I  wish  the  Rscoto  to 
clearly  indicate  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  now  addresses  his  col- 
leagues on  this  subject,  has  made  a 
notable  contribution,  not  only  in  his  re- 
marks today,  but  in  the  vigorous  manner 
in  which  he  has  proposed  this  program 
through  the  years. 

In  my  judgment,  when  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  during  the  era  in  which 
the  Senator  serves,  is  written,  his 
achievements  in  connection  with  the 
plans,  programs,  and  purposes  for  the 
youth  of  America  will  loom  large  In  that 
history. 

What  I  have  now  said  is  a  very  gen- 
uine tribute,  and  I  want  the  Rxcon  to 
Indicate  that  in  the  passage  of  this  act — 
and  I  believe  it  will  pass  the  Senate; 
I  cannot  conceive  that  this  effort  will 
be  rebiiffed — much  credit.  In  fact,  the 
major  credit,  will  go  not  cmly  to  the 
astuteness  and  the  adroitness  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  but  the  rlghtness 
of  his  efforts  in  bc^ialf  of  American 
youth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  generous  remarks.  I  ex- 
pressed earlier — and  I  do  not  repeat 
merely  to  respond  in  kind — my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  work  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  the  87th  Congress 
on  this  legislation. 

I  have  a  deep  Interest  in  this  subject. 
I  was  a  scoutmaster  for  6  years.  We 
had  several  Eagle  Scouts  in  my  troop. 
We  wcm  the  President's  Award  for  3 
years  in  succession,  which  was  no  small 
task.  I  have  been  interested  in  Juvenile 
woilc.  We  have  a  hard  time  passing  any 
kind  of  measiires  on  education,  but  with- 
in a  few  days,  if  not  within  a  few  hours, 
there''1dll  be  a  military  procurement  bill 
brought  before  the  Congress  that  will 
represent  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
It  will  pass  in  a  few  hoiurs  or  a  few 
minutes. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  when  we 
passed  a  $50  billion  apprc^rlation  for 
the  Defense  Department,  and  it  did  not 
take  half  a  day. 


KDUCATIOIt 

In  MldlUon  to  tta«  Job-rvUted  trmlalw 
every  enroUee  will  have  an  opportunity  fw 
vuperrlaed  home  itudy  choodnc  nibjeota 
from  the  ext«nslTe  cuniculunu  proTliUd  bj 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  and  many  oQm 
accredited  oorreepondenoe  echools.  A  par- 
tial lUt  of  these  subjects  Is  attached.  Con- 
pleUoa  at  thsM  courses  wUl  be  erldenesd  br 
certificates  which  are  accepted  by  amployen. 
The  entire  staff  of  the  camp  wUl  parttetpatt 
In  the  educational  program  Insofar  as  thsir 
ablllUes  permit,  and  the  school  resouross  of 
nearby  communities  will  be  uttllaed  to  tbt 
greatest  extent  possible.  Many  enroUets  viu 
be  enabled  to  complete  el^th  grade  aM 
high  school  education  and  wUl  rscetve  mt- 
tlflcates  and  diplomas  as  erldenos  of  t^ 
satisfactory  completion  of  their  ■«hrM^«n 
Xrery  enroUee  will  also  receive  meanlxtgfol 
information  on  the  purposes  of  ths  ooc- 
serratlon  work  In  which  they  are  imfspil 
Some  may  choose  vocations  In  the  aatorsl 
resources  field  as  a  result  ot  this 


In  connection  with  what  has  been  nld 
about  this  experience  out  of  doon,  I 
have  a  son  who  is  going  into  oonsenra- 
tion  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lean 
to  be  a  machine  tool  worker  to  acquire 
a  skill.  There  are  Jobs  for  park  rangert, 
and  geologists,  and  forest  rangers.  Tine 
great  lumber  companies  of  this  country 
are  looking  for  forest  rangers  with  expe- 
rience in  forestry.  This  is  a  tremendooi 
enterprise  in  the  United  States.  Tbe 
YCC  will  provide  a  start  In  learning  inch 
occupations.  Sometimes  we  get  the  feel- 
ing that  if  we  are  not  learning  to  drive 
a  diesel  engine  or  how  to  be  an  astronaut 
or  how  to  be  a  physicist  or  how  to  be  s 
craftsman,  that  we  are  not  learning  any- 
thing. 

I  could  not  help  overhearing  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  refer  to  the 
driving  of  a  foreign  sports  car — that,  if 
one  does  not  learn  how  to  drive  a  foreign 
sports  car,  he  is  not  learning  anythinf. 
It  may  be  far  more  important  for  s 
young  man  to  learn  about  conservation 
forestry  or  recreatton.  This  is  a  very 
important  occupational  pursuit  and  he 
can  begin  his  education  in  conservatioo 
through  i>articipation  in  the  YCC. 

I  devoutly  hope  thi^t  our  civilizaUon 
has  not  reached  a  plateau  of  technical 
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w)hlstlcation  where  hard,  honest  labor 
iTno  longer  required  In  the  successful 
Snnioyee.  The  evldeiuse  submitted  by 
^2en«  upon  doaens  of  expert  witnesses 
I^eirts  quite  another  answer, 
llet  me  quote  from  the  Senate  hear- 

in£S  OO  S.  !• 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Skifllngton,  a 
Qt^  representative  from  Rhode  Island 
-nd  a  former  member  of  the  CCC. 
tMtlfled  about  the  benefits  he  received 
ff^xn  his  work -camp  experience: 

As  far  M  the  good  it  did,  I  think  It  did  a 
fj^j^ruinuM  amount  of  good — physically  and 

DMntaUy. 

I  hate  eeen,  myself— I  am  not  big  today. 
hot  vhlle  I  was  In  there.  I  think  I  went  In 
— jghing  about  115  pounds  or  so,  and  I  came 
^t  w»il*'*"g  about  14S  pounds.    And  I  have 

J-  scrawny,  underfed,  underprivileged 
foutb  at  that  time  in  America  go  into  the 
QQC't  and  cotne  out  physically  and  mentally 

•lert 

gome  of  them,  you  might  say,  were  gigan- 
tic when  they  came  out.  At  toast  It  seemed 
y^  ^nj  when  they  came  home.  They  wore 
,asd  to  doing  a  day's  work.  The  money  was 
^  p«at,  but  at  tliat  time  It  was  weU  appre- 

I  jMn^  It  gave  me  a  background  as  far  as 
vorklag  Is  concerned.  I  never  had  a  Job 
befon.  And  meeting  people,  living  with 
thm.  end  getting  to  understand  people — I 
»init  It  did  me  a  workl  of  good. 

Eli  E.  Cohen,  executive  secretary,  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Employment  of 
Youth,  testified: 

Tb«  young  people  get  discouraged.  Uany 
of  tbam  are  frightened  In  the  flrat  place. 
Tbaj  lack  confidence,  often  give  up  before 
U>ey  start  seriously  seeking  work.  In  a  great 
many  instances  they  Just  do  not  know  how 
to  look  for  a  Job.  how  to  handle  themselves  In 
a  )ob  tntsrvlew.  et  cetera. 

IB  this  kind  of  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
twrlbly  Important  that  there  be  provided 
noas  type  of  bridge,  some  transition,  be- 
tween school  and  work  for  these  young  peo- 
ple. We  need  to  create  a  situation  In  which 
they  can  have  tryout  work  experience,  where 
they  can  team  bow  to  work,  where  they  can 
learn  bow  to  take  orders  from  a  boss  and  get 
along  with  their  coworkers  and  report  to 
work  on  time  and  follow  through  on  reepon- 
ilblllty,  where  they  can  develop  some  self- 
oonfldence;  where  they  can  develop  hope  for 
tbcmsslves  In  the  future:  where  they  can 
get  training  and  supplementary  education  to 
further  equip  themselves  for  employment: 
vhsre  thsy  can  have  a  Job  reference  when 
they  go  out  to  seek  regular  employment. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
ii  that  what  we  need  here  for  many  of  the 
young  people  today  Is  the  kind  of  develop- 
mental experience,  through  which  they 
might  mature  into  better  employees  and  bet- 
t«  dttaens.  I  think  this  Is  really  the  es- 
KDoe  of  what  Is  Important  about  the  pro- 
posed Touth  Employment  Act. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Ijrleld'. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Along  the  same  line, 
I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  who,  we  all  know. 
Is  an  outstanding  American  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  fine  person,  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  and  very  much  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  youth,  as  well  as 
toe  problems  of  other  people.    She  said: 

Ko  matter  how  much  a  young  man  may 
profit  frccn  the  training  and  helpful  Influ- 
•ncss  of  the  Touth  OonservaUon  Oorpe,  he 
will  eventually  have  to  return  to  the  home 
from  which  he  came  and  be  again  subjected 
to  the  detrimental  Influences  from   which 


he  has  temporarily  escaped.  TUs  proved  to 
be  a  great  dlSleulty  to  many  oT  the  OCO 
graduates  (p.  in,  hearings) . 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
yield  further,  I  should  like  to  quote  also 
from  the  testimony  of  Richard  O.  Far- 
row, director  of  youth  services  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  response  to  a  question  by  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  about  the 
skills  that  the  boys  would  learn  in  the 
camp.    Mr.  Farrow  said : 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  this  program, 
as  with  the  Institutional  programs  which 
we  also  run,  is:  What  happens  to  the  boys 
after  they  leave  camp?  We  feel  that  a  boy 
changes  a  great  deal  within  a  month  or  a 
months  after  he  arrives  at  camp.  A  good 
deal  of  his  hostility,  his  suspicion  dis- 
appears. He  becomes  more  cooperative,  more 
relaxed,  more  Interested,  and  he  works  better. 
This  change  persists  until  he  leaves,  and 
then  he  has  to  go  back  to  a  community 
which  by  and  large  has  not  changed  as  much 
as  he  has.  He  has  to  fit  In  with  his  change 
to  an  old  situation  which  he  finds  often  to 
be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  tried  to 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  consider 
this  program  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  the 
social  ills  of  the  coimtry.  What  the 
testimony  indicates  is  that  while  the  boy 
is  in  camp  It  is  good  for  him. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  He  is  going  to  be  better 
fed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  going  to  be 
better  fed.  he  will  develop  good  working 
habits,  and  he  1b  going  to  do  construc- 
tive work.  

Mr.  PROUTY.  Then  he  returns  home 
without  any  skills. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  That  is  not 
what  the  testimony  shows. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  the  whole 
experience. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  what 
happens.  The  Senator  knows  that. 
What  the  testimony  shows  is  that  when 
he  returns  home  it  is  the  same  old 
world. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  did  not  ?ay  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  help 
change  the  world. 

I  want  to  make  it  better.  What  the 
testimony  of  Mrs.  Meyer  showed  was 
that  after  the  young  man  returns  home, 
he  returns  into  the  conditions  that  ex- 
isted before  he  left  home. 

Mr.  Farrow  said  it  was  a  good  idea 
to  have  the  boys  In  camp,  but  that  when 
they  left  camp  and  returned  home,  it 
was  the  same  old  world. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  the  world  or  the  community  in 
which  we  live. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  that  not  hap- 
pen to  every  young  man  who  goes  away 
to  college? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  After  he  returns 
home  he  comes  back  to  the  same  old 
world.  Is  that  a  reason  for  not  going 
to  college?    How  ridlciilous  can  we  get? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  Is  far  from 
analogous. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  It  is  the  same  analogy  that  has 
been  used  here. 


Mr.  PROUTY.  What  this  woman  said 
was  that  it  does  not  do  them  any  good, 
because  when  they  return,  it  is  the  same 
old  wortd. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  nonsense. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  What  I  bellev«  should 
be  done  is  to  provide  the  yoimgsters  with 
schools,  so  that  they  can  qualify  for  use- 
ful employment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  bill  provides. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  not  exactly 
what  the  bin  provides.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  reads  the  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  not  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  or  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  reads  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  response  to  the 
statonent  of  the  Senatw  from  Vermont, 
who  has  been  harping  on  this  string  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  and  I  must  say  with- 
out too  much  effect,  the  simple  fact  is 
that  vocational  training  programs  are 
available  to  these  young  pec^le.  On- 
the-job  training  will  be  available.  The 
young  man  in  the  camp  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  professional 
superior  or  foreman.  He  will  be  at  work, 
learning  how  to  work.  He  will  be  doing 
the  Job  to  which  he  will  be  assigned. 
He  will  receive  work  experience.  He  will 
be  recruited  by  the  US.  Employment 
Service.  When  he  leaves  the  camp,  he 
will  be  followed  through  by  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service,  which  will  help  to  find 
Jobs  for  these  young  men.  They  will 
have  work  experience  and  have  a  work 
reference,  which  they  would  not  have 
had  had  they  not  received  camp  experi- 
ence. 

These  young  men  can  have  the  very 
educational  courses  which  the  men  in 
the  U.S.  Army  have.  They  will  have  the 
facilities  of  local  high  schools  available 
under  contract. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  Is  paint- 
ing a  very  rosy  picture,  but  it  Is  far  from 
accurate  or  realistic.  How  many  per- 
sonnel will  be  engaged  in  the  50-man 
camps  to  do  that  which  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  have  been  talking  about? 
How  many  personnel  will  be  involved 
in  the  educational  training  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  enter  into  educational  contracts 
with  local  school  authorities  to  provide 
such  training.  In  some  cases,  local 
teachers  wUl  be  brought  to  the  camps. 
In  other  cases,  the  enrollees  will  travel 
to  local  schools. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Basic  training  is 
provided  in  the  schools  imder  contract. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But  these  camps  will 
be  out  in  the  wilderness.  The  only  com<*" 
muni  ties  will  be  small  ones,  having  pop- 
ulations of  500  or  600.  They  will  not 
have  the  educational  facilities  to  benefit 
men  living  in  camps  40  or  50  miles  away. 

Under  the  budget  as  suggested  by  the 
proponents,  only  2  individuals  in  a  50- 
man  camp  will  be  on  the  payroll  whose 
purpose  it  will  be  to  give  instruction  and 
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educational    training    o(   one    kind    or 
another. 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.  They  will  be  there 
for  the  purposes  of  supervision,  and  for 
running  an  educational  program,  for 
which  school  facilities  also  will  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  PRODTY.  They  will  not  be  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  HXJlkfPHREY.  College  corre- 
spondence courses  will  be  available. 
First  of  all,  the  enrollee  will  have  two 
more  teachers  than  he  would  have  had 
were  he  not  in  the  camp. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  which  I 
believe  will  take  care  of  the  situation. 
It  will  offer  quite  a  substantial  author- 
ization. So  I  am  not  opposed  to  a  pro- 
gram of  some  kind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
know  that. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  However.  I  favor  a 
program  which  will  achieve  the  results 
which  we  all  hope  will  be  available  at 
such  camps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  With  all  due  re- 
spect, this  great,  new  interest  in  voca- 
tional education  is  welcome.  I  am  de- 
lighted. I  think  it  is  marvelous.  I  wish 
there  had  been  the  same  interest  in 
manpower  training  and  development  in 
1961.  when  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
offered  amendments  to  cut  portions  of 
that  program. 

Bfr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
me — and  I  anticipated  such  a  devel- 
opment— I  have  prepared  a  brief  state- 
ment which,  with  his  permission,  I  should 
like  to  make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
4,  1963,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  made  the  following 
statement  regarding  votes  that  took 
place  on  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act: 

In  the  87th  Congress,  for  example,  the 
same  persona  who  now  oppose  the  Youth 
Employment  Act  for  the  reason  that  It  falls 
to  provide  siifflcient  vocational  training, 
voted  to  eliminate  training  allowances  for 
young  persons — 16  to  ai — in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  The  same 
persons  attempted  to  cut  the  entire  man- 
power retraining  program  in  half  by  reduc- 
ing the  program's  authorization  from  4  to 
2  years. 

At  the  time  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  there  were  a  million  persons  who 
had  been  seeking  work  for  more  than 
half  a  year.  This  total  was  equal  to  the 
postwar  high  reached  in  August  of  1958. 

Men  45  years  and  over  represented  30 
percent  of  those  out  of  work  more  than 
6  months,  as  compared  with  25  percent 
of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

The  rate  of  imemplosmient  nationally 
at  that  time  was  8.9  percent  and  had  re- 
mained unchanged  for  8  straight  months. 


Furthermore,  at  that  time  two-fifths 
of  the  Jobless  married  men  had  been  out 
of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 

It  seemed  to  me  under  the  circum- 
stances the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
make  a  maximum  amoxmt  of  money 
available  for  the  training  of  married  men 
with  families  to  support. 

Indeed  to  a  large  extent  the  then 
Secretary  of  Labor  went  along  with  this 
point  of  view.  In  a  letter  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania he  stated: 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  priority  and 
emphasis  must  be  accorded  the  experienced 
unemployed  heads  of  famllli 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  i 
want  to  have  the  Rxcou  clear  as  to««Li 
the  program  will  offer.  The  £n22 
was  in  committee.  He  knows  whidkttw 
program  wUl  offer  in  terms  of  mS^ 
ment  and  educational  opportunlu^tJ 
will  offer  vocational  education  tw! 
will  be  the  option  of  providing  acad^ 
instruction  through  the  faciliti(»of^ 
Armed  Services  Institute  courses.  tS! 
Department  of  Health.  EducaUon.  im 
Welfare  will  contract  with  local  Ji^S 
authorities  for  educational  training^ 
But  more  importantly,  if  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  only  listen  it  wimVrf 
lenapioyea  neaas  Of  lamuies.  fgr   the  men   a   valuable   educaUon^' 

I  do  not  anticipate  the  need  to  expend  »,„-,  *^  wrvrfc  .nx  k«™.  *^  '^uwmoa  Iq 
much  Of  the  authorized  funds  for  tnuiTlng  „?li?t''J^V^  how  to  gain  the  kind 
aUowances  for  youths.  Careful  review  of  °'  ^°f*  experience  which  will  make  It 
the  needs  and  the  resources  leads  me  to  Possible  for  him  to  be  a  good  employee, 
conclude  that  less  than  6  i>ercent  of  the  ^^  this  sudden  interest  in  vocational 
total  funds  authorized  for  carrying  out  the  education  and  guidance,  much  as  it  it 
purpoees  of  this  bUl  would  be  required  for  appreciated,  is  designed  prlmarllT  h 
training  allowances  for  youths.  In  admlnls-  -— .—  ♦--  ~~  *-  i — i— j  ^,_  .  ***•  » 
tering  the  bUl.  I  would  not  expend  more 
than  this  sum  for  this  purpose. 


It  Should  be  pointed  out  also  that 
under  the  Clark  amendment  which  im- 
posed a  5-percent  celling  on  training 
allowances  for  youths,  a  16-year-old  boy 
could  receive  an  average  of  $32  a  week 
while  he  went  through  vocational  train- 
ing. Remimeratlon  of  this  kind  would 
certainly  entice  many  youngsters  to  leave 
high  school,  one  of  the  very  things  many 
of  us  have  tried  to  prevent 

Later  on  in  conference,  special  pro- 
vision was  made  for  young  people  but 
the  weekly  allowance  was  limited  to  $20 
or  less. 

In  regard  to  another  matter.  I  did  ask. 
the  Senate  to  limit  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  to  a  2 -year 
program  but  I  made  it  unalterably  clear 
at  that  time  that  I  would  support  its 
continuation  if  it  proved  to  be  successful, 
and  I  think  it  has. 

Just  prior  to  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  have  a  2-year  program  or  a 
4-year  program,  the  Armour  Co.  in  Okla- 
homa City  conducted  a  training  program 
for  many  employees  who  were  laid  off. 
The  program  was  pretty  much  a  failure. 

In  addition,  the  chairman  of  the  Mich- 
igan Employment  Security  Commission 
had  testified  before  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Subcommittee  that  there  were 
thousands  of  people  in  Michigan  for 
whom  retraining  would  do  little  if  any- 
thing. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  when  the 
matter  of  appropriations  came  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  the  com- 
mittee controlled  by  members  of  the 
majority  party  sliced  in  half  the  request 
for  funds  to  implement  this  program. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  I  attempted  to  roimd  up 
support  for  full  restoration  of  the  cut. 
only  to  find  later  that  a  compromise  had 
been  reached  between  the  majority 
leadership  and  the  committee  whereby 
only  a  part  of  the  cut  was  restored. 

The  implication  that  I  was  ever  op- 
posed to  getting  the  manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  statute  underway 
with  ample  funds  for  its  implementation 
is  an  implication  that  is  misleading  and 
false. 


seems  to  me.  to  becloud  the  issue  about 
the  youth  employment  biU.  There  win 
be  education,  to  be  sxire;  but  I  repeat 
that  a  young  man  who  will  enter  one 
of  these  camps  will  receive  more  educa- 
tion in  the  camp  than  he  would  by  stand- 
ing around  a  street  comer  as  a  school 
dropout  A  school  dropout  win  not  re- 
turn to  a  vocational  school  merely  be- 
cause someone  tells  him  he  ought  to  do 
so.  What  he  needs  is  work  experience 
He  needs  to  have  an  environment  tai 
which  he  will  learn  how  to  work  and  take 
instruction  vocationally,  and  also  hov  to 
learn  in  an  academic  manner. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  wffl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  all  the  camps  which  are  Uilid 
on  page  5666  of  the  CoifctttsioiiAL  Rao- 
ORD  of  April  4  are  in  existence  or  ootid 
be  rehabilitated  within  60.  90.  or  lH 
days? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  sure  thst 
they  can  be. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  may  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  that  some  of  the 
camps  listed  are  nonexistent.  I  men- 
tioned two  of  th«n  yesterday ;  I  learned 
about  another  one  today.  If  this  list  k 
supposed  to  be  accurate,  but  is  not.  hov 
can  we  rely  on  the  testimony  and  e»l- 
dence  given? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  list  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  MinnesoU  placed 
in  the  Record  under  date  of  April  4  it 
the  list 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  the  Ust  to 
which  I  have  reference.  It  contains  tbe 
names  of  two  camps  which  are  nonexiit- 
ent     I  dare  say  there  are  many  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  not  make  generalizations.  Be- 
cause he  sees  a  mosquito,  it  does  net 
mean  that  there  is  a  plague. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  was  told  by  Secretary 
Wirtz  that  there  was  a  camp  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  list  does  not 
show  any  camp  in  Vermont 

Mr.  PROUTY.  There  is  none  shown 
on  the  list,  but  I  was  told  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  that  there  was.  Obvloui- 
ly.  he  got  the  informaUon  from  someooe 
else. 
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ICr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  not  going  to 
gnat  pick  about  nits. 

Ut.  PROUTY.    There  was  supposed  to 
be  a  camp  located  in  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President  I  do 
not  yield  for  this  purpose. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  declines  to  yield. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Apparently  the  Sena- 
tor docs  not  wish  the  facts  to  be  brought 
out  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  someone 
brought  them  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  delighted  to 
have  facts  brought  out.    I  want  to  have 
them  brought  out  in  a  friendly,  persua- 
sive, pleasing,  lucid  manner.    I  want  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  to  have  all  the 
facts  brought  out.     I  think  he  should 
be  treated    with    respect    and    dignity. 
When  I  have  finished  my  remarks,  I  shall 
listen  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  tell 
us  all  of  the  little  mistakes  he  believes 
are  In  the  Record.    I  shall  listen  atten- 
tively.  If  the  camps  are  not  in  existence, 
be  can  arrange  to  have  them  built. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  They  could  not  be  built 
under  the  appropriation  to  be  author- 
ised. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  camps  which 
are  listed  wiU  provide  for  the  first  year's 
enrollment  under  the  program 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  is  not  possible  to 
provide  for  8.200  individuals 
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wigneer  from  Arlington  County,  Va.  He 

I  feel  personally  that  this  thing  you  people 
a»  considering  is  one  of  the  most  UnpSrtant 
bUls  that  we  have  before  us  today      There 

nlty  wm  go  ahead  and  make  good  citizens 
and  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
Otherwise  I  don't  think  they  wiU  ''^'^y- 

I  haven't  too  much  more  to  say.  I  just  say 
It  was  my  salvation.  j^^^y 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  yield  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  should  not  get  too  excited.  We 
■hall  be  here  awhile. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  rode  together  on  the 
subway  last  week.  We  were  supposed  to 
make  a  television  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHRBTF.  I  remember.  PVjr 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  get  a  word  in.  It  was  a 
unique  experience. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  insisted  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram be  made  over  again. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thought  It  was  a 
rood  Idea. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  came  out  on  the 
television  yesterday,  and  it  was  pure 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  youth  em- 
ployment program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted.  I 
did  not  know  we  did  so  well. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Did  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  for  his  praise.  I 
thought  my  performance  on  the  program 
was  less  than  I  had  hoped  for.  But  if  It 
was  so  effecUve  as  the  Senator  says  it 
f**--snd  he  is  an  opponent  of  the  bill- 
lam  overwhelmed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  was  pure  propa- 
landa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor foi- his  compliment  I  did  not  know 
I  would  receive  It 

Mr.  President  I  wish  to  quote  the 
Ksiement  of  another  gentleman  who  had 
»  wonderful  work  experience  in  the  ClvU- 

f^?K'^'^l'*°'*  ^**1*-  «•  "poke  be- 
l?^  ^^S^^^  f^bcommittee.  His  name 
M  A.  L.  Ratliff.    He  is  a  land  acquisitton 


.iK^'  ,^^^<*ent,  these  men  are  respon- 
sible citizens.  They  testified  as  to  their 
experience  with  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

*u^T  Youth  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  Hometown  Youth  Corps  wiU  be  the 
salvation  of  many  thousands  of  young 
Americans  today.  Why  wlU  the  pro- 
srams  contained  in  the  Youth  Conserva- 
t^n  Corps  offer  such  an  opportunity  for 

EnroUees  will  leave  their  depressing 
local    surroundings    for   a    totally    new 
start     among    new    companions    and 
friends.    They  will  travel  to  a  well  regu- 
lated  community  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  camp  foremen.     They  will 
receive  work  assignments  within  their 
capacity     to     complete     satisfactorily. 
They  will  participate  in  additional  edu- 
cational and  training  activities      They 
wlU    engage    In    organized     recreation 
sports,  and  intracamp  activities.    Each 
of  these  factors  wiU  play  an  Important 
part  in  transforming  the  outlook,  atti- 

Jk  ^•^i°*^  ^^^'  ^^^  employability  of 
the  YCC  enroUees. 

The  opponents  of  this  legislation  dis- 
miss the  impact  of  this  work  experience 
as  being  essentially  esthetic  In  nature 
as  being  "nice"  and  "good"  but  not  con- 
tributing to  the  employability  of  the  en- 
roUees. They  say  in  the  minority  views- 
Supplying  them  with  suntans  and  an 
appreciation  of  outdoor  living  simply 
will  not  help  them  find  Jobs. 

I  say  that  giving  them  the  opportunity 
to  work  diligently,  under  professional, 
trained  leadership  is  precisely  what  will 
help  them  to  find  Jobs  and  to  keep  them 
and  also  to  find  themselves  and  be  able 
to  become  better  citizens. 

I  also  contend  that  a  YCC  enrollee 
will  acquire  on-the-job  skills  that  will 
compare  most  favorably  with  those 
learned  in  a  vocational  education  pro- 
gram conducted  for  a  similar  period  of 
f ^«  ♦»,  " Vi}f.  «'^"ee  will  also  benefit 
from  the  additional  personal  experiences 
found  only  in  a  resident  work-camp  ex- 
perience. Rather  than  describing  the 
YCC  as  being  seriously  deficient  in  its 
training  potential.  I  prefer  to  look  at  a 

^  ^'^PerJence  as  Job  training— plus. 
i«i^!  should  also  understand  that  many 
industrial  firms  and  businesses  provide 
extensive  Job  trahiing  courses  for  their 
employees.  These  companies  do  not  ex- 
pect new  workers  to  come  fully  trained 
ready  to  begin  their  particular  Jobs  In 
fact,  they  frequently  prefer  to  train  new 
workers  to  the  requirements  of  their  spe- 
cific assignments  in  a  manner  that  cor- 
responds directly  with  the  established 
procedures  of  the  company. 

However,  these  companies  are  seek- 
ing employees  with  mature  and  respon- 
sible work  habits.  If  these  basic  work 
attitudes   exist,    the   employee   can   be 
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trained  to  his  specific  responsibility,  and 
Often  at  company  expense. 

Other  enroUees  may  graduate  with  a 
new  awareness  and  determination  to 
resume  formal  academic  training,  or  to 
seek  enroUment  in  a  particular  Job  train- 
ing program.    They  wUl  enter  into  such 

^J^^l^f^?^  ^^  *  '""  realization  of 
their  abilities,  and  possessing  a  new 
sense  of  personal  confidence 

On  April  4,  I  placed  in  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record  an  extensive  list  of  the 
Job    and    training    opportuniUes    that 
would  exist  in  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.    Moreover.  I  demonstrated  that 
^Is  would  not  be  make  work,  but  would 
be  planned  and  programed  conservation 
work  accompUshed  under  the  direction 
of   experienced   foresters   and   rangers 
ni   fact   every  job  is  one   which   the 
Forestn^  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  some  other  simUar  service  of  a  Federal* 
agency  or  a  State  agency  has  found  to 
be  necessary  and  needed.     These  pro- 
grams are  waiting  to  be  accomplished. 
They   have    been    authorized,   planned 
and  programed.    I  also  suggested  vari- 
ous approaches  that  could  be  used  to 
provide    the    complementary    academic 
and  vocational  training  in  each  camp. 
The  use  of  teaching  machines  and  home 
study  courses  under  the  general  ^kmer- 
vision  of  an  education  speciaUst  dffers 
many  possibilities. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  disthi- 
gulshed  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits]  for  his  committee  amendment 
that    emphasized    the    need    for    voca- 

a^^l  ^I^!''^^  ^""^  educational  services 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  YouUi 
Conservation  Corps  enroUees. 

That  amendment  was  adopted.    So  all 
the  taUc  about  whetiier  there  wUl  be  edu- 
cational opportunities  Is  beside  the  point 
inasmuch  as  tiiere  was  written  into  the 
biU  that  specific  language  which  makes 
that  mandatory.     Where  such  services 
were  shown  to  be  deficient  In  a  particular 
camp,  the  Javits  amendment  provides  for 
the  enlargement,  improvement,  and  de- 
velopment of  such  services.     I  believe 
this  amendment  made  quite  explicit  the 
intentions  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota and  other  Senators  who  originaUy 
sponsored  this  legislation. 

nsCAL    KESPONSIBnJTT 

maUy.  a  word  about  fiscal  responsi- 
Diiity.    Any  businessman  who  approved 
an  audit  of  his  business  affairs  which 
took  into  consideration  only  the  annual 
expenses  would  be  rightfuUy  judged  an 
economic  Ignoramus.    This  is  no  less  true 
in  regard  to  the  Youth  Employment  Act. 
particularly    the    Youth    Conservation 
Corps.    In  response  to  an  Inquiry  from 
Representative  Al  Ullmak.  of  Oregon, 
the  Forest  Service   recentiy   calculated 
that  a  very  conservative  dolUr  estimate 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  benefits  of  a 
Youth  Corps  would  be  about  $7,000  per 
enroUee.  or  $7,000  for  a  $3,985  annual 
cost  per  enroUee— or  let  us  say  approxi- 
mately   $4,500.   including   costs   of   Job 
equipment.    These  figures  and  their  sup- 
porting  evidence   are   to  be   found   on 
page  5839   of  the  CoKCRESSioifAt  Ric- 
ORD  for  April  4.  1963. 
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Itoeaitly.  I  had  printed  in  the  Rkou 
examples  of  expense*  and  Income  In  re- 
lation to  two  spedfle  YCX?  camp  loca- 
tions. Once  again,  the  annual  operating 
funds  would  dearly  hrlng  an  excellent 
return  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  notice  that  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Soiate  is  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson].  When  be  was  Oovemor  of  Wis- 
consin, his  State  had  experience  with  the 
youth  camps,  as  did  Minnesota.  So  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  cost  to  buHd  the 
camps  and  to  put  young  men  to  work 
in  them.  I  hope  that  at  an  appropriate 
time  during  the  debate,  the  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  now  the 
Junior  Senator  from  that  State,  will  give 
the  Senate  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  jrleld? 

The  PREsnonra  opficer  (Mr.  nh,- 
aoir  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont?  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  stated  before  the 
c<»unittee  that  the  cost  per  enroUee  in 
the  camps  In  that  State  was.  $3,100? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  was  ap- 
proximately  that  amount 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But  they  are  summer 
camps,  used  mostly  for  6  weeks,  gener- 
ally for  high  school  boys  while  on  vaca- 
tion, are  they  not?  The  cost  is  not  com- 
parable  to  the  cost  under  this  bilL 

Mr.  HUMPHRZnr.  I  understand  that 
the  comparison  Is  not  complete.  For  ex- 
ample, a  long  session  Is  more  expensive 
thaii  a  diort  one.  As  another  example, 
let  me  point  out  that  I  maintain  a  sum- 
mer home  on  a  lake  in  Minnesota.  We 
do  not  use  It  dining  the  winter.  Our  ex- 
perience while  using  it  bi  the  summer  is 
very  rewarding,  but  is  more  costly,  on  a 
monthly  basis,  than  the  cost  if  it  were 
used  dining  the  entire  year.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  very  wise  to  ascertain  that 
the  total  cost  of  a  long  program  will  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  a  short  one;  but 
I  believe  the  testimony  is  that  the  an- 
nual cost  per  boy  in  the  camps  will  be 
between  $3,900  and  $4,900.  We  shall  go 
into  that  matter  in  full;  and  I  did  that 
on  April  4.  Certain  camps  have  already 
been  constructed.  Many  of  them  need 
rehabilitation.  The  YCC  enroUees  will 
be  able  to  rehabilitate  some  of  them. 
We  have  had  other  camps— for  military 
purposes — which  needed  rehabflitatlon, 
and  they  have  been  put  into  good  shape. 

If  any  new  camps  are  needed,  they  will 
be  constructed  in  due  time. 

However,  the  figures  used  for  the  cost 
of  the  camps  are  misleading  In  terms  of 
what  are  coosidered  to  be  the  high  costs. 
In  that  connection,  I  refer  to  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  this  point  on  April  4. 
AtthattlmelsakI: 

ACTT7AX.  COST  tW  PSOOUaC 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  have  charged 
that  It  wUl  cost  betireen  19,000  and  $12,000 
per  year  to  snpport  <m«  TCC  enroUee. 

That  is  quite  a  span  or  spretA  In  the 
estimates;  namely,  between  $8,000  and 
$12,000. 
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Thenlsaid: 

Am  Secretary  Wlrta  repeatedly  teetlfled  be- 
Xore  the  Clark  suhcommlttee.  these  figures 
■re  ***ggTr****  and  mlileadlng. 

T3iey  ar«  exaggerated  and  misleading  In 
two  fundamental  respects:  one,  they  are 
flatly  contradicted  by  the  cost  data  sxipplled 
by  the  Departments  of  Ijabor,  Interior,  and 
Agrleulttire;  two,  they  fan  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration any  of  the  substantial  financial 
returns  that  will  accme  from  the  conserva- 
tion project*  undertaken  by  the  YCC. 

nien  I  placed  in  the  Rxcoss  the  "Esti- 
mated Annual  Costs  Per  Enrollee."  as 
prepared  by  the  executive  agencies;  and 
that  totaled  $3,985.  These  estimates 
were  prepared  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Departments  of  Agrlciil- 
ture.  Interior,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  liabor,  the  Army,  smd  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  They  are  based  on 
a  50-man  camp  operation. 

I  must  confess  that  if  I  had  to  choose 
between  an  estimate  made  by  a  single 
Senator,  even  though  I  had  the  highest 
regard  for  him,  and  an  estimate  made 
by  an  interagency  group,  composed  of 
such  Departments  as  the  Interior  De- 
partment, the  Labor  Department,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  U£.  AiToy,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  would  tend  to  believe  tliat 
the  Oovemment  agencies  estimate  would 
be  Just  a  little  more  acciirate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  wUl  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  hearings  of  June  12,  20,  21,  and  23, 
1961,  set  forth  on  pages  400  and  410, 
estimates  made  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  are  listed  as  follows : 

For  a  25-man  unit,  $12,297  per  boy  per 
year. 

For  a  50-man  unit,  $9,016  per  boy  per 
year. 

For  a  100-man  unit.  $$.203  per  boy  per 
year. 

For  a  200-man  unit,  $7,171  per  boy  per 
year. 

These  are  the  same  agoseies  which 
are  estimating  coats  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But.  in  addition. 
Mr.  Farrow,  who  was  In  charge  of  similar 
camps— 50-man  camps.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania— said  they  are  paying  $365,000  a 
camp. 

I  never  knew  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct  anything  or  to  engage  In 
any  activity  for  less  money  than  a  State 
or  wiiiwWHp^i  government  would  require. 

Let  us  sswime  that  everything  that 
the  Senator  has  said  is  correct.  I  have 
no  right  to  diq;>ute  the  authenticity  of  his 
figures.  However,  the  trouble  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  v>eaking  about 
operation  of  the  camps  for  1  year.  The 
Soiator  Is  not  talking  about  amortising 
the  camps  even  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

If  we  were  to  make  estimates  in  that 
manner,  we  would  have  to  say  that  the 
rental  cost  of  a  UA  Senator  during  his 
first  year  in  office  would  be  $25,000  be- 
cause perhaps  that  is  what  he  had  to 
pay  for  his  house.  If  such  a  figure  were 
to  go  to  the  Senator's  constituents,  it 


would  be  very  misleading.  Ko 
man — and  I  am  sure  the  Seaat^lT*' 
businessman  with  buslne«^rtiteL! 
and  business  under8tandlng-.vou]dM!. 
contemplate  taDdng  about  tlae  oo^Laf? 
project  that  was  not  amortlaedr^ 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  PrvldenL  mm 
the  Senator  yield  further?  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.   PROUTY.    I  would  never  en 
template  amortizing  a  20-year  stDnuii 
when  it  might  continue  only  frxan  i2^ 
years. • 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  said  5  years. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  th. 
Senator  arield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  ylekL 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  should  like  to  uk 
the  figures  suggested  by  the  Senator  or 
perhapks  an  amount  lees  than  ttaoM 
figures.  The  Senator  knows  that  It  hu 
been  estimated  that  the  cost  per  «• 
rollee  might  nm  as  high  as  $4,500 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  would  be  the 
outside  cost. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  According  to  the  Sen- 
ator's figures,  that  amount  is  correct 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Actually  the 
amount  was  estimated  at  $3,955. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  But  that  figure  nude 
no  provision  for  materials  or  work  equip- 
ment which  would  be  necessary  in  the 
camps.  Using  the  figure  of  $4.250— tod 
f  org^Ung  all  about  the  amortisation  fit- 
ure  of  $250  to  which  the  Senator  ol>- 
jects 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  do  not  ob- 
ject.  I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  tTw.Tti/w^  jx 
anjrway.  I  am  decreasing  the  figure 
from  $4,500  to  $4,250.  As  a  result  of  yes- 
terday's  $10  million  cut  In  the  ippio- 
priatlon  for  title  L  it  was  stated— end 
the  Senator's  report  in  the  Ooiram- 
sioNAL  Recoid  of  ThuTBdaj.  April  4.  w 
demonstrates — that  appnndmatdy  $11 
minion  would  be  used  for  rehahflltatian 
purposes  in  camps  which  are  now  in  e>- 
Istence.    Is_that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  recall  thst 
particular  figure. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  It  would  be  very  ekm 
to  $15  mflUon.  It  might  be  $14.6<7,000, 
or  some  such  figure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yee. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  we  subtract  $15 
million  from  $50  miUioo.  which  was  au- 
thorized yesterday,  the  remainder  is  $$5 
million.  If  we  divide  $4,250  into  that  $35 
million,  we  discover  that  we  would  hare 
accommodations  for  only  $.235  boys 
within  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  to  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Vermont  that,  first,  the 
amounts  that  were  dealt  with  yesterday 
were  for  the  first  year.  "Hie  program  Is 
a  continuing  one. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senater  is 
talking  only  about  the  first  year? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  HX7MFHRXY.  I  aaa  not  for  a  1- 
year  program.  The  ptopoeal  is  not  an 
anthorlaatlan  for  1  year. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  WUl  the  Senator  teU 
me  bow  many  boys  would  be  enroHed  the 
first  year? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly.  Od»U 
the  reasons  there  waa  printed  In  tbs 
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Bgooes  a  list  of  available  camps  was  to 
oolnt  out  that  many  of  the  camps  are 
}!^Ji2ij  to  be  used  now,  without  great  ad- 
ditional expenditures. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  529 
of  the  hearings,  he  will  observe  that  the 
rebabUItation  cost  to  the  Interior  De- 
onrtment  of  making  YCC  camps  ready 
for  immediate  occupancy  would  be 
11467,800. 

The  cost  of  YCC  camps  which  would 
be  ready  to  be  occupied  in  90  to  120  days 
would  be  $604,000.  Camps  varying  in 
die  from  25  to  200  men  would  be  avail- 
able at  less  than  $2  million.  That  would 
presume  that  the  program  would  be  used 
to  Its  maximum. 

I  should  like  the  Senator  to  read  what 
I  Mid  In  the  Senate  on  April  4,  when  I 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  contro- 
versy over  construction  costs.  As  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  a 
50-man  camp  was  estimated  to  be  $250,- 
000,  but  amortized  over  a  20-year  period, 
and  rightfully  so.  They  are  considered 
to  be  usable  structiu'es  with  some  re- 
habilitation. So  we  cannot  estimate  the 
cost  on  the  basis  of  1  year's  use.  We 
eaimot  lump  in  1  year  the  total  cost  of 
the  camp  as  the  cost  of  an  enroUee.  The 
enrollee  would  be  in  for  1  year,  let  us 
lay,  but  another  man  would  follow  him 
the  next  year.  He  would  be  in  the  same 
camp,  as  was  indicated  in  the  hearings. 
The  camps  that  are  already  established 
would  be  used  first 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
flnUh  my  statement  first. 

At  I  said  on  April  4,  the  opponents' 
figure  of  $9,000  annual  cost  per  erunollee 
results  from  absorbing  the  entire  perma- 
nent construction  cost  of  a  50-man  camp 
In  the  Initial  year  of  operation.  It  Is 
unfair.  It  does  not  bear  any  resemblance 
to  whmt  we  call  cost  accounting.  In  other 
words,  the  $9,000  per  enrollee  cost  figure 
Includes  $5,000  that  represents  the  en- 
tire payment  per  enrollee  of  construct- 
ing new  pennanent  facilities. 

First,  some  of  the  camps  are  already 
established. 

Second,  we  should  never  imder  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  try  to  pro- 
rate the  cost  of  a  camp  In  1  year  upon 
one  enrollee 

The  manner  In  which  the  opponents 
have  used  this  $9,000  figure  Is  seriously 
misleading.  They  have  taken  permanent 
construction  costs,  absorbed  these  costs 
In  a  single  year  of  operation — as  opposed 
to  amortizing  them  over  a  longer  time 
period — and  then  portrayed  this 
extremely  high  cost  figure  as  the  average 
cost  of  supporting  an  enrollee  in  any  year 
of  operation. 

I  submit  that  is  misrepresentation, 
misleading,  and  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted. If  they  choose  to  absorb  all  con- 
struction costs  In  the  first  year,  then  they 
must  make  quite  clear  that  all  future 
annual  costs  per  enrollee  will  contain  no 
construction  funds  at  all. 

So  the  second  year  the  total  cost  would 
be  $3,995  or  less  because  that  amount 
of  money  Includes  the  share  of  the  con- 
struction costs  for  an  enrollee  for  1  year. 
So  the  next  year  of  the  program  would 
be  entirely  free  of  construction  costs. 


In  any  event,  as  I  said  on  Aprtl  4,  I 
submit  that  amortizing  the  cost  of  per- 
manent facilities  over  their  normal  20- 
year  life  expectancy  provides  a  more 
accurate  perspective  of  the  true  costs  in- 
volved in  supporting  a  YCC  enrollee  for 
a  single  year  and  over  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

There  are,  moreover,  additional  fac- 
tors which  further  discredit  the  cost  fig- 
ures used  by  the  opposition.  For  in- 
stance, the  estimated  construction  cost 
of  $250,000  for  a  50-man  camp  repre- 
sents a  maximum  figure.  Many  camps 
built  of  local  building  materials  and  pre- 
fabricated structures  will  cost  much  less. 
Some  100-  to  200-man  camps  will  also 
cost  proportionately  a  great  deal  less 
than  the  $250,000  allotted  for  each  50- 
man  imlt. 

Finally — and  this  Is  most  Important — 
there  currently  exist  enough  camp  fa- 
cilities to  acconunodate  almost  12,000 
YCC  enrollees  on  a  year-round  basis. 
These  camps  need  only  marginal  im- 
provements to  bring  them  to  operating 
conditions. 

Then  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  those 
camps.  They  appear  In  the  Record  at 
page  5666.  The  State  of  Vermont  does 
not  appear  In  the  llstit\g,  but  In  Minne- 
sota there  are  camps  at  Grand  Marais, 
SawbUl.  Long  Lake.  Cold  Springs,  Ro- 
chert.  and  Holt.  Those  are  good  camps. 
They  have  been  used.  The  amount  of 
money  that  would  have  to  be  expended 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  for  such  camps 
would  be  very  limited.  Some  of  those 
camps  have  been  used  already  for  a 
conservation  program. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  For  what  are  those 
camps  now  being  used? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  State  of  Min- 
nesota had  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
program  for  a  period  of  time  before  we 
got  a  Republican  administration. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  camps  were  built 
back  in  the  1930's. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  Miimesota  we 
try  to  help  young  men.  They  were  used 
under  Orville  Freeman,  the  then  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Miimesota. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Is  it  Intended  that 
they  should  be  used  in  the  proposed 
program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  will  be  used 
again  under  the  new  Oovemor.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  recently  there  was  a  re- 
count of  votes  In  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion, and  we  have  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor. Some  of  the  camps  will  be  used. 
There  was  a  total  camp  capacity  of  about 
275,  which  Lb  more  than  the  bill  would 
provide  for  the  State  of  Minnesota  in 
enrollees. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  How  long  have  they 
been  in  existence? 

Mr.  HUMPHHEY.  Some  of  them 
have  been  in  existence  since  the  days  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Then  I  submit 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  take  care  of 
our  facilities. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Then  they  were  not 
constructed   in   the  manner  in  which 


camps  would  have  to  be  constructed  un- 
der this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  are  camps 
which  are  usable.  They  are  camps  In 
which  one  can  sleep,  eat,  and  go  to 
school  They  are  warm  and  comfortable. 
They  are  situated  In  northern  Minne- 
sota, where  It  is  as  cold  as  it  is  in  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Perhaps  colder. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Minnesotans  are 
able  to  live  in  those  camps. 

So  the  camps  are  there.  We  do  not 
have  to  build  a  new  camp  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  We  will  build  one  for  the 
Senator.  Vermont  is  not  listed.  We  will 
build  a  brandnew  camp  for  the  Senator, 
but  not  an  expensive  one,  since  he  wants 
to  cut  this  program.  We  will  build  one 
on  the  easy  side. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  what  I  want  to  do  with  this 
program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  a  pretty 
good  idea,  and  I  do  not  want  to  spell  it 
out. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  continue 
with  a  discussion  of  the  Income  factors 
and  the  cost  factors. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  for  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  to  come  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  economic  facts  relating  to  this 
program.  Then  they  will  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  savings  which  will  come 
to  the  American  public  through  the  con- 
servation projects,  and  the  good  which 
will  come  to  the  young  men  who  partici- 
pate in  them. 

When  income  factors  are  taken  into 
account,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
clearly  represents  the  essence  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  Personally  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  place  a  price  tag  on  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rescue  a  young  man  from  a 
wasted,  meaningless,  and  unproductive 
life.  But  those  Senators  solely  otMsessed 
with  the  notion  of  fiscal  responsibility 
have  their  answer  if  they  would  look 
for  it. 

While  I  have  dealt  primarily  with  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  the  same  arguments  apply  to 
title  n  of  this  bill,  the  State  and  com- 
mimity  youth  employment  programs  or 
the  so-called  hometown  youth  corps. 
The  Senate  report  on  S.  1  provides  ex- 
amples of  where  similar  programs  have 
brought  amazing  resxilts,  including  the 
"workreatlon"  projects  In  California,  the 
urban  service  corps  in  Detroit,  the  Jobs- 
for-youth  program  in  Philadelphia,  the 
mobilization-for-youth  project  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  youth  employment 
service  in  Cincinnati. 

These  local  projects  have  given  the 
Congress  hard  evidence  that  such  local 
emplojrment  programs  improve  the  em- 
ploy ability  of  the  enrollees  and  accom- 
plish many  needed  pubUc  services  that 
are  currently  not  being  done. 

Those  who  oppose  this  legislation  un- 
fortunately find  it  necessary  to  overlook 
the  almost  imanlmous  support  for  S.  1 
that  was  voiced  diurlng  the  recent  Senate 
hearings.  The  minority  views  conven- 
iently avoid  noting  the  60  public  and  pri- 
vate witnesses  who  favored  the  Youth 
Emplosrment  Act  in  comparison  to  the 
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lane  dlsKnter.  tbe  NationAl  Aiioctation 
of  Manufacturers. 

The  only  adrerse  uttacH  on  the  Touth 
Emplojment  Act  who  appeared  was  the 
repreeentatire  of  the  National  Aasoda- 
tton  of  Mannfacturets. 

They  icnore  the  doaens  of  supporting 
statements  as  opposed  to  the  two  dis- 
senting statements  filed  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  FedoBtlon  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  neglect  to 
say  that  witnesses  from  such  professional 
associations  as  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, the  American  Legkm,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  American 
Municipal  Association,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association,  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  the  Na- 
tional Coxmcll  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation,  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference,  and  the  American  Per- 
sonnel and  Ouidance  Association,  among 
others,  found  the  programs  contained  in 
8.  1  qiilte  worthy  of  their  siipport. 

I  will  match  the  witnesses  for  this  bill 
acainst  the  opponents.  Every  religious 
groui>— Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew- 
ish— the  Teterans  organizations.  Judges, 
the  oounty  and  State  officials,  municiiMJ 
officials,  and  Ooveniacs  testUled  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1.  Who  was  against  it?  The 
one  live  witness  who  came  in  was  from 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
torers;  which  is  a  fine  organization,  en- 
tiUed  to  its  right  of  dissent  That  rep- 
resentative presented  Its  program  against 
S.  1,  primarily  on  cost.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  opposition  was  primarily  on 
cost  The  Farm  Bureau  was  the  other 
organization  recorded  in  opposition. 

BCr.  President,  I  have  a  feehng  that  it 
Is  important  to  know  that  the  National 
Educatian  Association,  viiich  has  more 
than  a  little  idea  about  education,  says 
It  is  a  good  program.  Pertiaps  the  edu- 
cational aspects  of  the  bill  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  educators. 

The  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  the  National  Coandl  of  the 
Protestant  E^Jisoopal  Church,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  the 
American  Municipal  Asaodation,  the 
American  Legion,  the  yeterana  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  American  Parents  Com- 
mittee, among  others,  all  say,  "We  want 
this  legislation." 

That  is  pretty  good  support.  I  call 
these  adyocates  of  the  proposal  to  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  because,  I  say  in  all 
due  reqMct,  these  organizations  have 
rather  substantial  memberships  In  many 
States  of  the  Union. 

Instead,  the  mlnmity  views  open  with 
the  allegation  that  the  tupftarten  of  the 
Youth  Bnployment  Act  are  merely 
shouting  Slogans  of  a  bygone  age  and 
close  by  comparing  the  Youth  Conseira- 
tion  Corps  to  the  Soviet  Union's  Young 
Pioneers. 

I  regret  that  that  had  to  be  in  any 
minority  views.  There  Is  not  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  propose 
a  program  which  came  anywhere  near 
what  the  Soviet  Union  proposes  in  its 
Young  Pioneers.     It  is  a  disservice  to 


every  group  that  testified  lor  this  bill — 
among  others,  the  Amerlean  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  National 
Cathidic  Welfare  Conferenee.  and  the 
National  Gonf^enoe  at  CathoUe  Chart- 
ties — to  compare  them  to  the  Soviet 
Uni<m's  Young  Pioneers.  I  think  that 
attitude  itself  demonstrates  that  the  mi- 
nority views  are  on  rather  weak  ground. 
This  unfortunate  attack  on  the  YCC  is 
Indeed  "sloganeering."  using  slogans 
from  a  not-so-bygone  era. 

I  rewectfuUy  suggest  that  the  tragic 
problons  of  our  xinonployed  young 
Americans  will  be  neither  understood 
nor  alleviated  through  such  tactics.  I 
am  proud  to  stand  here  as  the  principal 
author  of  this  legislation;  proud  of  the 
oivortunities  that  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Act  will  bring  to  thousands  of  our 
young  pe(H>le.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  this  urgently 
needed  legislation. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
this  galaxy  of  witnesses,  with  this  fine 
group  of  witnesses  and  supporters  who 
have  come  In  to  support  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  ti^.lmony  before  the 
committee  indicates  that  there  has  been 
strong  national  support,  not  merely  from 
the  organizations  to  which  I  have  invited 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  but  also 
from  prominent  Individuala. 

The  judge  of  the  Juvenile  division  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Cincin- 
nati. C^iio,  Benjamin  S.  Schwartz,  wrote 
to  his  fellow  Judges  as  follows : 

I  am  WTltl&g  you  because  I  am  aware  of 
your  JvdleUa  podUon  and  oonoem  about 
youtb.  W«  judges  atrlv*  to  provide  a  better 
and  more  constmctlT*  rebabUltation  and 
employment  program  than  fxunlahad  by 
commitment  to  State  Kliaols;  and  so  we 
are  deeply  Interested  In  tbe  development  of 
youth  work  campa  and  eoiployment  pro- 
grama. 

I  ask  Senators  to  Usten  to  this 
language: 

Tba  Matlooal  Council  at  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  at  Its  convention  In  lOSO.  and  subse- 
quent thereto,  approved  at  tha  proposed 
Federal  program  In  this  regard,  and  for  the 
past  a  years  I  have  been  ehalrman  of  the 
National  Work  Camp  Cotnmlttes.  Prassntly 
ws  are  Interested  and  in  favor  of  Senats  bUl 
Mo.  1  aad  House  bill  HJL  18B0,  which  are 
now  pending  in  Congress.  KnrVoawd  is  a  re- 
print from  the  CojifnraswnnAi.  Sscobb  for 
yoiir  study.  Prom  It  you  can  rsadlly  see 
that  Senator  Bubxit  HmtPHSST.  of  Minne- 
sota, has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  for 
this  program,  and  has  ipearbsadsd  the  effort. 
I  am  not  putting  in  a  poUtioal  plug,  as  his 
and  my  politics  are  difliereBt;  tMt  ws  both 
believe  that  poUtlos  should  play  no  part  in 
this  program.  These  bills  arc  at  a  critical 
stage  and  we  have  a  golden  opportiinlty  to 
accomplish  their  passage — but  they  require 
oar  utmost  effort  and  support. 

If  yon  wm,  contact  your  Ui}.  Senators  and 
Rsprssantatives  and  let  them  know  of  your 
endorsement.  Because  of  yoxxr  high  and 
respected  position  in  your  community,  you 
can  effectively  arouse  wldeq>read  ettlaen 
interest  and  support  by  yova  speslrlwg  and 
public  eontaets.  Let  ths  people  know  that 
these  oaaps  and  empioyfaent  training  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  our  eenununities 
and  Nation.  Above  all,  these  projects  will 
be  important  for  the  youth  with  problems, 
who  beoaose  of  idleness  and  other  handicaps 
appear  increasingly  before  vs.  Iltcy  will 
help  the  school  dropouts  and  ttaoae  young- 
sters who  ai«  presently  walking  the  streets 
looking  in  vain  for  Jobs. 


Appreciating  your  effort  aad 
with  bast  wlshs^  I  am. 
Slnosrsly. 

8. 


Mr.   President,   this   

Judges  of  the  Juvenile covrta oCUkM? 
tion,  who  In  conference  on  thiw  anrT 
sions   have  supported   this  if*.»J^ 
They  came  before  the  committeeto^^ 
tify  for  this  legislaUon.  ^" 

I  will  take  the  word  of  men  who  ne 
day  after  day.  the  heartache  and  tn^ 
of  broken  young  Uvea,  before  the  baS 
of  the  law;  who  try  desperately  toi»- 
f ashion  those  lives  by  providing  yoSt 
men  and  women  with  an  opportun^Tfctp 
better  Uves.  ^^  ^ 

What  Is  their  considered  indgacntV 
This  man.  as  he  says,  is  rkot  of  my  pouti. 
cal  faith.  He  is  a  Republican.  He  •». 
he  disagrees  with  many  views  ezpccsMd 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  yet  be 
says  he  believes  politics  should  p^  ao 
part  in  this  program. 

But  this  distinguished  citizen,  who  it 
intelligent  and  learned  in  the  law  i» 
speaking  for  the  National  CouMflof 
Juvenile  Judges;  and  I  msspom  tt 
would  be  fair  to  assimke  that  judgee  sf 
Juvenile  courts  have  an  undentaodfey 
of  the  proposals  in  this  Congress.  Italy 
are  lawyers,  students,  and  many  of  Vbm 
are  gcholara  Tbey  Bve  day  in  nd 
day  out  with  juvenile  and  youth  prob- 
lenu.    They  support  the  leglilatton. 

I  ask  any  reasonable  man  to  w«»«"*iff 
the  evidence  in  the  bill,  the  provlskw  of 
the  bill,  the  testimony  f or  the  UU,  tnd 
the  many  (yganlzations  that  support  the 
bill,  and  then  compare  that  list  to  those 
who  brought  in  testimony  against  the 
bill. 

I  have  a  complete  Ust  of  the  orgaitl»< 
tkms  which  are  for  the  bill: 

The  Association  of  State  Forestwi 
has  written  in  support  of  the  blU.  Aln 
the  Commission  on  Youth  Welfare,  ctty 
of  Chicago;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kentucky;  tte 
Delaware  Commission  on  Children  sad 
Youth:  the  Oook  County,  ni..  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Aid;  TiBwrti^T  Commisikm 
on  Children;  Massachusetts  ConmiittBe 
on  Children  and  Touth;  Michigan  Touth 
Commission;  Common  Council,  city  of 
Detroit:  City  CouncU,  Virginia,  Mtrnt; 
Youth  Division.  Department  d  Otele. 
New  Jersey:  Department  of  Publle  Wd- 
fare.  State  at  Mew  Mezloo;  Department 
of  Employment,  State  of  Oregon;  Oob- 
mittee  on  Children  and  Youth.  State  ot 
Oregon:  Division  of  Youth  Conscrvatloo 
Services,  city  of  Philadelphia. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Mr. 
Farrow,  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia.  Division  of  Youth  Coe- 
servation,  supports  this  bill. 

Also  the  Commission  on  Youth 
Ouidanoe,  State  of  Tennessee:  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare.  Vtargln  Utaodi: 
National  Education  Association;  PiMie 
Education  Association.  New  York  City: 
Institute  of  Education  Research,  fiac; 
AFL-CIO;  Ix>uisiana  Police  Jurors'  As- 
sociation; Citizens  Committee  on  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

The  Izaak  Walton  League,  one  of  tbs 
great  voluntary  conservation  organiv- 
tions  of  the  world  vigorously  suppoits 
thU    legislaUon.      Also    the    American 
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jfiialflptT  Association ;  American  Parents 
^gjpaUtee,  Inc.;  Family  and  Child  Serr- 
jLTiangor,  Maine;  Jewish  Welfare  Fed- 
^Unn;  AMOciation  of  American  Indian 
Agtiai  Lower  Eastslde  Neighborhoods 
Ajilodatlon.  Inc.;  Neighborhood  Oom- 
goos,  Wsshington.  DX;.;  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  National  Legislation;  Friends 
jjglghborhood  Guild,  niiladelphla ;  Hu- 
BUA  Relations  Council,  Knoxville.  Tenn.; 
national  Catholic  Welfare  Conference; 
piQtMtant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
XTnltsd  States;  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and 
t))e  William  J.  Kerby  Foundation,  Inc. 

Also  the  American  Personal  and  Ouid- 
anoe Association;  Americans  for  Demo- 
erstlc  Action:  Natkmal  Council  of  Jew- 
yi  Women;  Young  Women's  Christian 
j^MOdation;  Manpower  Utilization  Com- 
lU^oo.  city  of  Philadelphia;  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Touth,  Inc.,  New  York  City; 
XJAW;  American  Legion;  United  Neigh- 
borhood Houses,  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers. 

Alio  the  National  Congress  of  Amer- 
lesD  Indians:  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board;  National  Conference  of  CathoUc 
Charities;  National  Aasodatlon  of 
County  Officials;  National  Urban 
League;  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly: Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  the  Wll- 
denesa  Society;  arxl  the  Natkmal  Parks 
iModatlon. 

They  cannot  all  be  wrong.  Consider- 
jBg  the  variety  and  diversity  of  associa- 
tloos  I  have  presented,  one  cannoi  ifl3u>re 
the  tact  that  they  haye  come  out  tor 
this  legislation.  They  cannot  all  be 
wrong.  These  are  people  who  deal  with 
the  problems  of  youth,  and  they  have 
studied  this  legislation.  They  have  gone 
iDto  it  meticulously. 

The  National  Association  of  County 
OOdals  met  in  Washington.  D.C..  and 
•pent  2  days  In  their  urban  congress 
■todring  the  legislation  while  the  hear- 
ings were  underway.  They  support  the 
hglilatlon.  Why?  If  one  ever  was  a 
local  government  official,  he  knows  what 
the  problems  are  at  the  local  leveL  The 
fflsyor  of  a  dty,  the  Oovemor  of  a  State, 
the  youth  commissioner,  the  social 
worker— all  must  face  the  problems. 

I  wbmlt  that  the  bill  merits  the  favor- 
able action  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  My  only 
regret  is  that  it  has  taken  so  long.  My 
regret  that  it  is  not  a  bigger  biU.  But 
m  are  trying  to  face  the  fiscal  needs 
of  the  country  and  keep  within  reason- 
able budget  limitations. 

I  say  to  those  who  think  the  bill 
riwuk!  be  bigger  and  who  want  to  make 
It  bigger  and  stronger,  that  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  Join  them;  but  the  trouble 
la  that  those  who  want  to  make  it  bigger 
an  those  who  most  want  to  cut  the 
tedget    I  do  not  think  it  adds  up. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pomsyl- 
▼anla  for  his  leadership. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  listen  atten- 
tively and  patiently,  as  has  been  the 
««e  previously,  to  the  Senator  from 
»«mont  make  his  case  and  comments, 
ncause  I  know  he  feels  strongly  about 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (M*. 

laocTi   in   the    chair).    The   Senator 

from  Vermont. 
CTX 8M 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preaktent.  wlB 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me 
so  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  a  question? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  read  In  the  Rcooas 
the  remarks  of  the  Seruttor  from  Minne- 
sota and  also  his  explanation  of  the  biU. 
I  have  also  recul  in  full  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  expect 
to  say  something  about  the  bill  later, 
but  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota a  question  or  two  about  these 
provisions. 

As  I  understand  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  he  gives  great 
weight  to  the  fact  that  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  as  well  as  the  State  and 
community  program  would  establish  a 
work  discipline. 

I  notice,  on  page  30,  that  a  youth  may 
enroll  for  6  months,  but  his  total  enroll- 
ment may  not  exceed  2  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  a  long  period  of  enroll- 
ment, iM>t  only  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
so  few  could  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram— 15.000  In  the  beginning — but  aiy^ 
because  of  the  fact  that  if  it  takes  2 
years  to  establish  work  habits,  we  do 
not  have  much  hope  of  any  real  work 
habits  ever  being  established.  Why  was 
the  period  of  2  years  fixed?  Why  not  1 
year?  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  it 
requires  2  years  to  establish  work  habits: 
but  tWs  bill  is  really,  in  part,  essentially 
an  employment  bill.  I  do  not  think  it 
goes  as  far  as  it  should  as  an  employment 
bill.  Therefore,  if  there  were  a  necessity 
for  a  young  man  to  have  a  Job.  2  years' 
experience  would  be  to  his  advantage, 
and  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,' 
since  he  would  be  working  on  projects 
already  authorized,  and  which  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  or  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  have  already  planned. 
I  would  have  no  objection  if  the  enroll- 
ment were  limited  to  1  year. 

Mr.  COOPER  That  is  not  the  most 
important  point  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  6  months  is  a 
minimum  period.  I  do  not  think  the  en- 
roUment  period  should  be  less  than  6 
months,  because  the  administrative 
costs  would  go  up  substemtlally. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  understand  that  is 
not  the  most  important  point  of  the  bill, 
but  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  return 
these  young  people  to  the  regular  labor 
market,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
obtain  employment. 

I  suggest  that  2  years  is  a  pretty  long 
time  to  inculcate  work  habits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  only  one  of 
the  attributes  of  the  program.  The 
matter  of  work  experioice  is  covered  by 
page  30  of  the  bill,  where  it  is  stated,  in 
subsection  (c) : 

■nroUaxsnt  In  the  Oorps  Shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  S  months;  If  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary,  an  Individual  may 
reenroll.  but  his  total  enrollment  shall  not 
exceed  3  years. 

It  might  be  that  he  would  like  to  stay 
on;  the  matter  is  under  the  discretion  of 
the  YCC  oOciala.  But  he  is  not  going 
to  be  overpaid.  His  cash  income  will  be 
HO  a  month.  I  (knibt  that  very  many 
wtNdd  want  to  make  a  career  out  of  It, 
■o  toq>eak. 


I  suggest  to  the  Seimlor  from  Ken- 
tucky that,  if  he  wanted  to  modify  that 
period  of  time — I  do  not  have  any  strong 
feelings  about  it — in  order  to  assure  a 
greater  turnover  of  young  people.  I 
woold  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  page  9,  line  12,  the 
section  refers  to  the  criteria 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  that  on  page  9  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  committee  bill,  the  new  bill, 
report  No.  111? 

I  believe  it  is  on  the  desk.  The  com- 
mittee revised  the  bill. 

Ur.  COOPER.  I  refer  to  section 
107(d). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  "Composition  of 
the  Corps." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  It  establishes  a 
formula  for  apportionment.  From  the 
language  it  would  appear  that  if  a  camp 
were  established  in  a  certain  area,  it 
would  diminish  the  apportionment  for 
that  area.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  read  the  lan- 
guage. I  read  from  page  SO.  the  last 
line: 

(2)  ttie  extent  of  a<lrtttinnal  alloeation 
which  shoxild  be  made  to  any  Stats  ta  ordor 
to  compensate  for  beaeflts  aeemh^  to  other 
states  from  the  plaoaooent  within  siich  Btatse 
of  camps  estahUsbed  or  m>intjti«»<t  undsr 
this  tlUe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  language  would 
intend  that  if  a  camp  were  established 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  other  States 
must  be  compensated.  This  would  mecm 
that  there  would  be  less  enrollment  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  do  not  see  any 
relevancy  to  that  section. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  language  is 
placed  In  the  bill  as  a  compensating 
factor  for  many  Eastern  States  which 
have  very  few  Federal  parks  and  Federal 
forests,  to  give  them  a  little  extra  con- 
sideration m  light  of  the  land  boldingB 
in  Federal  parks  and  Federal  forests 
located  in  the  Western  and  Midwestern 
States. 

I  do  not  feel  bound  by  theae  pnsvisions. 
It  Is  a  compensatory  factor  to  accommo- 
date highly  populated  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Theae  are  rather  small 
items  that  I  have  noted 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  worth- 
while items,  and  they  should  be  dla- 
cuased. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  first  point  I  raised 
aeemed  to  show  that  the  intended  pur- 
pose of  training  these  people  in  work 
habtts  was  contradicted  bj  planiUng  to 
keep  them  enrolled  for  2  years.  My  sec- 
ond p<^t  goes  to  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  seem  relevant  or  proper  to  reduce  the 
nnrnber  of  enrollees  in  a  State  because 
it  might  happen  to  have  a  camp  in  it. 
It  might  be  a  State  which  has  the  great- 
est unemployment  under  the  other 
factor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  unemploy- 
ment factor  is  another  oon^iensaktory 
factor.  A  State  gets  additional  enrollees 
on  the  basis  of  the  degree  of  unemplOF- 
moit.  There  is  a  50-pereeBt  enrollment 
on  the  basis  of  the  pcwolatian  of  ttie 
State,  and  the  other  half  Is  baaed  on 
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need.  I  do  not  beUere  I  had  In  my  orig- 
inal bill  thlB  language: 

(3)  the  extent  of  mddlttonal  allocation 
which  Bho\ild  be  made  to  any  State  In  order 
to  oompenaate  for  beneflls  MonilBg  to  oCliir 
states  from  the  plaoemant  within  mch  State* 
of  camp*  eetabllahed  or  maintained  under 
this  UUe. 

I  believe  that  amendment  was  offered 
in  committee  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.Ppj.]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Tea;  It  Is  new  lan- 
guage.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  Eastern  States  which  had 
no  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
dlscun  with  the  Senator  this  committee 
amendment,  but  I  believe  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  may 
wish  to  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.     

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the 
full  committee,  and  have  had  contact 
with  the  proposed  legislation  during  the 
time  it  has  been  poiding,  both  in  this 
Congress  and  the  preceding  Congress. 
I  should  like  to  state  my  position  with 
respect  to  the  bin. 

First,  there  Is  no  question  about  the 
need.  The  need  Is  extremely  urgent.  If 
anyone  had  any  doubt  about  that,  the 
rate  of  high  school  dropouts,  at  about 
30  percent  of  those  in  vocational  schools 
at  an  even  higher  rate,  brings  so  many 
new  claimants  into  the  labor  mai^et  as 
to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  situation,  if  we  are  not 
to  be  inundated,  not  alone  with  unem- 
ployment, but  with  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  such  legisla- 
tion is  needed. 

The  figures  show  a  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment by  those  in  the  16-to-21  age  bracket 
which  is  verging  on  three  times  the  im- 
employment  rate  for  the  country  gen- 
eraily.  The  unemployment  rate  in  this 
age  bracket  is  about  15.6  percent:  that 
for  the  country  generally  is  5.6  percent. 
in  round  figures.  Those  figures  are  not 
nearly  so  Impressive  as  the  numbers.  In 
February,  1.081.000  yoimg  people  In  the 
16-to-21  age  bracket  were  unemployed. 
In  March.  1.202.000  young  people  in  the 
16-to-21  age  bracket  were  imemployed. 

This  situation  is  completely  intoler- 
able on  any  grounds,  let  alone  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  grounds.  So  as  we 
endeavor  to  cope  with  the  general  prob- 
lem of  imemployment.  which  hits  this 
age  group  so  heavily,  we  must  do  some- 
thing special  about  it  So.  in  my  view, 
a  bill  which  seeks  to  meet  that  problem 
must  be  supported. 

It  Is  a  grave  problem  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  represents  about  half 
the  population  of  the  whole  State  of  New 


York,  where  in  round  figures  there  are 
at  least  5  percent  or  more,  as  It  Is  a  great 
city  and  concentrates  this  problem.  But 
New  York  City  has  roughly  1.100.000  un- 
employed in  the  16-to-21  age  bracket.  It 
is  a  grave  social  problen,  not  only  with 
us  In  our  big  city,  but  also  in  other  big 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  question  is:  What  to  do,  and  what 
to  do  which  will  give  us  the  most  for  the 
money  and  the  longest  mileage  for  what 
we  plan  to  do. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  op- 
posed title  I.  the  provision  for  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  I  do  not  think  we 
begin  to  buy  in  that  provision  what  we 
ought  to  buy  for  what  we  expect  to 
spend,  considering  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem. A  mere  reference  to  the  bill  dem- 
onstrates what  I  mean. 

Under  title  11.  provision  is  made  for 
60,000  enroUees.  That  is  a  community 
program,  in  which  yoimg  men  and 
women  will  be  emplosred  in  the  com- 
munity on  useful  works — and  there  are 
legions  of  them.  That  title  provides  $50 
million  for  the  first  year. 

For  the  same  gSO  million.  Jobs  would 
be  provided  for  15.000  persons  In  the 
YCC  camps.  Considering  the  size  of  the 
problem,  this  would  be  a  completely  un- 
economical utilization  of  resources.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  are  grave  con- 
servation problems  in  many  States  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
help  to  solve  those  problems.  I  agree 
that  It  should;  but  the  help  should  come 
through  Department  of  the  Interior  con- 
servation programs,  not  in  this  way,  un- 
der the  g\iise  of  helping  to  relieve  youth 
unemployment,  when  we  are  doing  it 
most  economically  by  trjrlng  to  imple- 
ment conservation  needs  in  the  bill. 

I  agree  that  the  members  of  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps  had  a  fine  expe- 
rience in  the  1930's.  But  there  was  not 
the  draft  then.  That  activity  took  place 
during  the  depths  of  an  unemplosmient 
situation  which  ran,  at  one  point,  to 
about  25  percent  of  the  employable  popu- 
lation, and  throughout  the  period  of 
World  War  n  in  the  15-percent  range. 
No  such  comparable  situation  exists  to- 
day. In  addition,  we  have  the  draft 
today.  The  YCC  camp  project  which  is 
provided  in  the  bill  will  be  nothing  but 
paramilitary  organization  preliminary 
to  the  draft.  Again.  I  do  not  think  that 
activity  ought  to  be  bracketed  Into  the 
bill  under  the  guise  of  an  effort  to  fur- 
nish employment  to  young  people. 
Therefore.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  what 
is  afoot  in  tiUe  I. 

When  a  motion  is  made  to  strike  title 
I,  I  shall  support  it.  If  I  support  it, 
it  will  be  only  because  I  believe  it  is  our 
duty  to  Increase  the  number  provided  in 
Utle  n,  not  to  60,000,  but  to  100,000.  and 
to  provide  more  money  so  that  that  pro- 
gram can  fimctlon.  It  is  a  fine  program 
on  the  homefront,  with  local  participa- 
tion. Incidentally,  it  will  not  penalize 
States  and  communities  which  cazmot 
afford  to  contribute  money,  because  their 
contributions  can  be  as  little  as  25  per- 
cent and  can  be  in  kind  as  well  as  in 
money. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 


^prU  To 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    The  Senator  fr«. 
!w  York  Is  correct  in  savin.  t^»^ 


New  I  ore  IS  correct  m  saying  that'tiS! 
n  Is  much  more  practical  than  mSr? 
Of  the  bill.  I  shaU  cerUlnly  Vote  b?L^ 
move  tlUe  I.  I  know  several  iu^ 
of  the  Senate  who  will  supportSiS 
if  it  is  reduced  to  tlUe  n.  but  wSS 
not  do  so  If  title  I  remains.  ^ 

Mr.LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wOI  th. 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Will  the  Senator  ». 
state  his  reasons  for  his  Judgment  ali 
Utle  I  should  be  stricken?  "^ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  the  slse  of  th. 
problem,  which  is  a  problem  runnlnt  te 
to  1,100.000  unemployed  between  theii-I 
of  16  and  21.  when  related  to  the  nuBT 
bers  to  whom  we  need  to  give  some  ■>»! 
cial  help,  which  is  what  the  bin  iTS 
about,  makes  the  use  of  that  money  for 
the  YCC  camp  operaUon  uneconomkti 
in  an  area  in  which  we  caimot  afford  to 
use  it  economically.  A  mere  refenoee 
to  the  bill  will  demonstrate  that  Title 
n  provides  for  60,000  enrollees.  Tor  tbe 
same  amount  of  money,  there  wouM  be 
15.000  enrollees  under  title  I. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wHI  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  tmUks, 
does  he  not,  that  tiUe  n  is  flnanoed.  in 
part,  probably  to  the  extent  of  60  par- 
cent,  by  the  States? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do.  I  see  Dothliy 
wrong  with  that,  especially  in  view  of  tbe 
fact  that  the  States  financing  need  not 
be  in  the  form  of  money;  It  can  be  in 
kind — buildings,  facilities,  structora, 
personnel.  It  can  be  in  anything  other 
than  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  in  results,  so  far  m 
the  taxpayers  are  concerned,  much  man 
money  would  be  put  into  title  n  thsn 
into  tiUe  I. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand;  but  tt 
least  it  Is  broken  down  on  the  basis  of 
local  responsibility.  Even  In  the  conser- 
vationist area,  title  n  entitles  the  Stata 
themselves  to  use  personnel  for  oonser- 
vation  within  the  States.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  is  not  a  very  mature, 
balanced  approach,  following  the  lines  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the 
Manpower  Retraining  Act. 

In  case  the  Setuttor  from  Pennarl- 
vania  has  any  worries,  I  Intend  to  rote 
for  the  bill.  However.  I  shall  lend  oy- 
self  to  the  effort  to  strike  title  I,  beeauK 
I  do  not  believe  it  provides  an  econom- 
ical use  of  our  resources. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  further 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ohio  has  5  pereent 
of  the  population  of  the  country.  If  «e 
divide  the  15.000  enrollees  under  title  I. 
Ohio  would  be  entitled  to  supply  TN 
enrollees.  The  Senator  from  New  Yott 
believes,  does  he,  that  the  cost  wMli 
would  be  entailed  would  not  measure  V 
to  the  good  which  would  be  done  In  solv- 
ing the  country's  unemplojrment  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  must  add  a  coroOanr 
to  that,  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
do  so.  It  Is  that  the  utilization  of  tbe 
same  amount  of  money  under  title  n 
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w^ne  SO  much  better  to  reach  the  great 

^2^«s  of  persons  who  are  Involved 

SIT  I  think,  taking  the  mttgtne  of  the 

„,fP^  Ifgi^rmti^  in  totalttr.  it  would 

{^^  jBiprovldeoi  utUintion  of  the 
?L^  which  are  devoted  to  title  I.  That 
Sttie  totality  of  my  argument.  Tliat  Is 
y^  gxguxoBDt  I  made  in  committee. 

I  bdleve  we  have  an  <n>portunity  to 
20Uler  a  greatly  needed  service.  I  be- 
i|0ve  that  the  idea  or  concept  of  a  corps — 
let  m  call  it  a  domestic  peaee  corps,  be- 
^goK  that  is  what  It  really  Is — which  Is 
^loken  down  by  communities  is  an 
extraordinary  idea,  one  well  worth  the 
mUMirt  of  Congress. 

ftxen  Is  a  drilneatlon.  based  upon  a 
uney  made  by  the  mayor  of  the  dty 
df  New  York— my  home  city— which 
gl0W8  areas  In  which  this  kind  of  serr- 
tee  ean  be  very  fruitfully  rendered.  The 
aayor  of  New  York  indicated  a  mini- 
anm  of  IJOO  Jobs  in  departments  and 
MnproAt  agencies  in  New  York  City 


l%ey  include  Jobs  in  hospitals,  libra- 
ries, schools,  law  courts,  children's 
homes,  public  housing  projects.  settle- 
Bent  houses,  social  and  civic  centers, 
dv  camps.  reoreatUmal  facilities,  tn- 
^■dUig  playgrounds,  and  private  eom- 
■sntty  service  agencies,  such  as  the 
VUttiDg  Nurses'  Aasociatlon.  For  ex- 
■aple,  there  Is  a  strong  movement  tn 
my  eltr  to  keep  school  buUdlngs  open 
after  hours,  but  the  difficulty  Is  to  se- 
cure penonnel  to  supervise  them. 

Ihddeafeally.  these  opportunlttei  would 
aflttd  mployment  to  youths  who  other- 
wfm  Bight  turn  their  attention  to  law- 
lea  aettvtdes.  Also,  they  would  take 
off  the  streets  youths  who  otherwise 
Bight  give  their  attention  to  lawless 
activities. 

80  I  believe  title  n  is  excellent.  I  am 
an  for  tt  I  should  like  to  see  tttte  I  and 
tttit  n  oombtned.  and  the  fuzkds  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  title  I  used  in  title 
n,  wliere  they  ean  be  expended  most 
seoooanioally  in  the  best  Interest  of  tbe 
sdMBt  of  the  proposed  legWatSon. 

nnatty,  the  vocational  training 
amsBdment,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
VMOsor,  and  which  is  on  page  43,  lin^os 
I  to  13.  of  the  bill,  ties  directly  into  title 
n.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  fn«n 
FttBsylvania  fMr.  Clark],  who  is  ta& 
charge  of  the  bill,  for  having  accepted 
that  amendment.  I  think  we  all  feel 
that  It  was  a  measurable  Improvement 
in  the  Mil.  But  it  ties  directly  into  tlUe 
n.  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  we 
*«fl  be  training  these  young  men  for 
PWBanent  roles  In  life,  not  merely  to 
take  them  off  tbe  streets  during  the  time 
they  are  enrolled  in  the  program. 

It  would  also  accomplish  tying  this 
program  In  with  other  programs,  notably 
the  area  redevelopment  program  and  the 
Banpower  retraining  program.  It  would 
•Iso  make  It  possible  to  use  some  of  the 
Reources  made  available  by  this  act  in 
Hder  to  suppleaaent  what  may  be  go- 
tag  on  locally.  In  teixos  of  vocattonal 
training.  I  think  that  would  greatly 
■trengthen  the  bUl. 

'toally,  the  local  contribution  Is  really 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Tbe  formula  is 
we^ent— as  low  as  25  percent,  if  tbe 
secretary  of  Labor  believes  tJiat  a  par- 


ticular oommimity  cannot  do  any  bet- 
ter. Again  I  emphasiss  that  tbe  con- 
tribution Is  to  be  one  In  kind. 

So  It  seems  to  ma  this  provision  eot- 
phMiiBi  thedesinhUUsr  of  local  interest: 
and  any  community  in  the  country,  no 
mattor  how  poor,  will  be  able  to  find  an 
inklnd  oontribtttion  at  25  percent  for  so 
desirable  a  program. 

A  mixed  Federal-local  iMt>gram  is  al- 
ways desirable.  eas>eeially  when  It  can  be 
managed  without  deprivation  to  cooa- 
munities  which  are  under  par  economi- 
cally. 

So  I  think  the  plan  is  excellent,  aiMl 
I  believe  it  will  be  strengthened  if  we 
combine  titles  I  and  n.  If  tbe  motion 
to  strike  out  Utle  I.  which  I  understand 
will  be  made  by  the  S'^nator  from 
Vermont,  is  agreed  to,  I  shall  move  to 
combine  titles  I  and  II  and  to  increase 
the  amount  to  $100,000.  and  to  increase 
the  various  other  amounts  so  that  they 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  aa  a  program 
of  $100,000,  rat2ier  than  one  of  $60,000. 
I  think  we  would  then  have  a  much 
better  piece  of  legislation  which  wmdd 
command  a  much  greater  majority  both 
In  this  body  and  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yl^  to 
me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yidd  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
commenting  on  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  let  me  state  that  the 
State  of  Washington  has  made  a  begin- 
ning in  this  particular  field  with  the 
establishment  of  a  so-called  State  youth 
conservation  group.  It  is  a  very  mod- 
est beginning.  Last  year  fewer  than 
100  young  people  were  wozldng  on  the 
program:  but  their  accompUsluients 
were  amazlrag.  In  particular  in  the 
forests,  where  56  of  those  who  were  eli- 
gible were  employed,  in  a  short  poiod 
of  time  they  built  more  than  14  miles 
of  roads,  opened  up  approximately  100 
camps  wliieh  had  been  more  or  less 
abandoned  In  the  forest  reserve  and 
other  places,  and.  above  all.  created  a 
great  number  of  fire  lanes,  which  in  turn 
more  than  pay  for  their  cost,  because  the 
reductlcm  tn  the  number  of  costly  for- 
est fires  in  our  area  Is  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fire 
lanes,  with  the  resultant  increased  ac- 
cess to  these  timber  resources.  So  the 
State  of  Washington  is  ready  for  this 
sort  ot  national  program.  I  am  sure 
the  cooperation  there  win  be  great,  and 
the  results  will  be  exactly  as  they  have 
been  described  today  by  many  Benaton. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  at  length  on 
the  bill.  Today.  I  came  across  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "If  We  Look  Around  Us, 
Well  See  That  the  President  Is  Right." 
Ttit  editorial  was  puMidied  in  the  Seat- 
tle Times  on  Mareh  31;  and  it  pertains 
to  this  bin  and  to  the  program  und^  It, 
and  deals  at  some  length  with  the  waste 
of  manpower  which  occurs  when  there 
are  Idle  youth  and  when  there  are  prob- 
lems tn  cormectlon  with  teenagers  and 
Juvenfie  delirtquency-  The  editorial  also 
deals  with  the  matter  of  work  campa 
similar  to  the  CCC  camps  of  the  late 
19S0's. 


I  wish  to  have  the  eAtortal  prlirted 
In  tbe  RacosB,  because  tt  states  suc- 
cinctly and  briefly  my  views  on  this  bm 
and  this  program.  Therefore.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Racoaa. 

Tbere  beinc  no  objectton.  tte  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tai  tt>e  Racoaa. 
asfoUows: 

{Pram  the  Seattle  Times  ot  Mar.  81.  lASSl 

Ir  We  Laok  Amoukd  Ua.  WklA  Bmm  Tuat  tkb 

PBanwiT  Is  aasR 

Critics  of  President  Ksnned]r'>  reoom- 
mendatlon  that  Oongreas  enact  a  Tonth  Xm- 
ployment  Act  frequently  coa*eiMl  ttmt  it  la 


munltlee  ean  mceaatplUtk  wfcai  needs  to  be 
done." 

The  simple  truth  la.  however,  that  neither 
local  and  State  agenclee  of  government  ncr 
privately  aruppart«d  weUare  »|p-nr1»e  are  get- 
ting even  cloee  to  meeting  the  critical  need 
tor  espanded  em^pluymeut  opportunities  for 
youth. 

iCr.  Kennedy  has  cited  statlsttaB  that  dem- 
onstrate that  tbe  eltuattoa  baa  reached  a 
condition  of  national  eutetgeney. 

"The  annual  birth  rate  since  iM7."  Mr. 
Kennedy  told  Congress,  "has  been  SO  per- 
cent higher  than  It  was  In  the  19301.  As  a 
result,  the  nxunber  of  youths  under  20  rooe 
trom  4«  nUlUon  In  1945  to  70  million  In  lOSl. 
They  wni  ninnber  80  mllllan  l>y  1970. 

■Unemployment  among  young  workers 
today  la  two  and  a  half  times  the  national 
average,  and  even  higher  among  minority 
groups." 

WhUe  Ur.  Kennedy^  flguzea  are  based  on 
national  surveys,  the  situation  in  our  own 
community  Is  equally  bad  Xar  youngsten-^ 
especially  thoae  who  have  dropped  out  of 
eebool.  And.  as  Mr.  Kennedy  emphasize* 
with  national  statistics,  ymmgsters  at  minor- 
ity races  hove  fswar  cmptayment  oppcr- 
tunlUea  here  than  do  others. 

Tbe  Beverend  Samuel  B.  McKlaney,  pas- 
tor of  Mount  Zlon  Baptist  Chui«h,  spoke  at 
the  pUgbt  of  Negroes  here  last  week  when  he 
lamented  conditions  in  the  community 
which  contribute  to  such  Incidents  as  when 
two  teenagers  were  shot  to  death  and  an- 
other was  wounded.  While  Mr.  IfcKlnney 
mentioned  a  broad  sweep  of  sodal  condi- 
tions (which  are  by  no  meana  eosiilned  to 
Kegroes)  be  gave  eesphaals  to  the  lack  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  available  to  youths. 

Mr.  McKlnney  suggested  the  need  for 
"work  campe"  similar  to  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  of  the  1930*8.  which  even  old 
critics  of  the  Wew  Deal  recall  aa  having  served 
ueeful  purposes. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  pragram,  In  the  opinion  at 
the  Times,  oontemplates  aetkm  even  supe- 
rior to  the  former  Ooneefration  Corps.  It 
would,  of  eours*.  reestablish  such  forest 
camps.  But  even  more  Important  it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  indty  training  pro- 
grams for  youths  to  give  them  work  expe- 
rience and  diadpUne  aimed  at  fitting  them 
for  private  employment. 

Briefly  deaorlbed.  Mr.  Kemedy'a  program 
calls  for  local  youtk  corps  to  work  In  hos- 
pitals, schools,  parks,  and  on  other  nonps<oflt 
community  projects.  Payment.  shared 
eqxially  by  the  local  agency  and  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  would  be  $60  monthly  with 
board  where  needed. 

This  Is  not  envisaged  aa  a  program  soMy 
to  '■gat  the  tasnagera  oC  the  aUasU."  It  Is 
one  to  carry  on  useTol  work  which  oUmt- 
wlae  wa«icl  not  be  done.  and.  nsore  tmpor- 
tant.  to  teeeh  tha  yonngstsra  lasw  «o  vrarlc 

The  wafl««  at  manpower  firoaa  Idle  yontli 
is  sonvethh^  the  Hattsn  ean  Ul  afford,  tn 
additian  to  what  is  being  done  to  the  teen- 
agers bom  of  a  generation  whars  vocational 
opportunities  are  becoming  Increasingly  Um- 
Itad. 
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It  la  tru«  enough  that  many  woiild  prefer 
to  take  the  easy  route  of  becoming  welfatv 
charges.  But  It  la  equally  true  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  deny  them  Job  op- 
portunities are  a  compounding  factor  to 
moral  stagnation. 

It  is  this  slttiatlon  that  Mr.  Kennedy  seeks 
to  get  at  In  his  pleas  that  Congress  act  on 
his  recommendations.  And  It  Is  this  situa- 
tion his  critics  contend  can  be  met  by  local 
agencies  without  Federal  pump  priming. 

Ur.  Kennedy's  critics  ought  to  get  out  and 
see  how  the  situation  Is  not  being  met.  And 
Seattle  Is  no  exception  to  the  national  rule. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tingriiahed  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  No.  47,  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativb  Clkrk.  On  page  49, 
after  line  17,  it  is  pr<H}osed  to  insert  the 
following  new  section : 

Sac.  301.  The  term  "State"  as  defined  In 
this  Act  shall  Include  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa.  To  the  extent  there  are 
qualified  applicants,  programs,  and  appro- 
priations, each  State  as  defined  herein  shall 
be  assured  of  not  less  than  fifty  enrollees  un- 
der title  I  and  fifty  enrollees  under  title  n. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
a  very  simple  amendment  that  will  asstire 
that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than  50 
enrollees  respectively  under  title  I  and 
title  n,  subject  however  to  the  avail- 
ability of  qualified  applicants,  programs, 
and  appropriations. 

American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  included  in  the  definition 
of  "States"  for  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment. 

As  the  companion  bill  was  reported  in 
the  House  there  is  an  amendment  which 
protects  the  sparsely  populated  States, 
such  as  Alaska.  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
Delaware,  South  Dakota,  and  Hawaii; 
however,  the  House  amendment  falls  to 
give  adequate  assurances  for  such  areas 
as  American  Samoa  and  Guam. 

My  amendment  does  this  and  in  addi- 
tion encompasses  title  n  in  the  same  way 
as  the  House  amendment  affects  title  I. 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  be  reasonable 
in  this  amendment.  I  am  pleased  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  the  prime  sponsor 
of  the  measure  and  with  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  and  have  received 
their  approval. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  State  must 
have  qualified  applicants.  Further, 
under  this  amendment,  the  State 
must  have  a  qualified  program.  Finally, 
there  must  be  adequate  appn^rlatlons. 
I  believe  that  the  floor  I  have  suggested  is 
at  a  reasonable  leveL  For  example,  un- 
der the  present  bill  under  title  I,  Hawaii 
would  draw  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  national  enrollment.  Based  on  popu- 
lation figures  Hawaii  would  therefore 
get  30  enrollees  and  such  additional  en- 
rollees as  may  be  allocated  due  to  un- 
employment.    Under  this  amendment, 


HawaU  would  be  assiired  of  a  floor  of  50 
enrollees  to  woric  in  our  national  parks 
and  In  other  Federal  and  State  conserva- 
tion, recreational,  educational  activities. 
Under  the  present  bill,  American 
Samoa  and  Guam  would  also  be  entitled 
to  less  than  10  enrollees  per  territory. 
My  amendment  would  give  them  50  en- 
rolees  imder  title  I  plus  50  under  title  n. 
May  I  assure  Senators  from  the 
heavily  populated  States  that  the  amend- 
ment will  not  adversely  affect  their 
States.  The  amendment  would  give  the 
sparsely  populated  States  an  opportimity 
of  carrying  out  an  effective  and  mean- 
ingful youth  program.  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that  It 
would  be  most  difiScult  to  carry  out  any 
program  which  will  have  any  impact  if 
such  area  be  entitled  to  less  than  10 
enrollees.  Further  I  believe  that  my 
amendment  draws  attention  to  the  mod- 
esty of  this  bill.  I  believe  it  represents  an 
effort  to  meet  a  program  facing  our  na- 
tional youth.  The  program  will  be  de- 
veloped on  a  sound  basis  and  if  it  works 
well  it  can  be  expanded.  Through  this 
amendment  the  smaller  States  would  be 
assured  of  full  participation. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  General  of  the 
Army  George  Marshall,  who  worked 
closely  with  the  CCC  program  in  the 
thirties  said  of  this  program  and  his 
work  that  it  had  been  "one  of  the  most 
Inspiring  experiences  which  I  have  ever 
had."  We  can  build  on  a  record  of  a 
tried  and  effective  program  that  was  an 
unqualified  success. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  imderstand  the 
amendment,  it  would  establish  a  floor  of 
50  enrollees  below  which  no  State  would 
be  required  to  fall,  so  that  there  would 
be  at  least  50  enroUees  from  the  smaller 
States.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  will  agree  to 
the  amendment,  which  is  quite  noncon- 
troversial.  so  that  it  may  bie  disposed  of 
now  by  voice  vote  and  the  Senate  may 
move  on  to  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


I  am  privileged  to 
the  Senator  from 


Mr.  RANDOLPH, 
jrield  to  my  friend. 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
highly  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Imoutx],  who 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  bill  and  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  onetime 
stepchildren  outside  the  so-called  con- 
tinental United  States,  two  of  which  are 
now  happily  a  part  of  the  Union.  But  he 
Is  no  less  solicitous  for  those  who  still  do 
not  have  the  full  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment to  which  all  Americans  properly 
feel  themselves  entitled.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOxmt] 


on  his  valuable  amendment  As  iw. 
goes  on,  those  of  us  who  knew  that  i!? 
admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Unlon^LSl 
greaUy  strengthen  our  Union  haWwi: 
our  expectations  daily  confirmed  h,^ 
serving  the  acUons  of  the  dlstinmiJl; 
Junior  Senator  from  our  50th  st^ 
His  amendment  will  be  beneficial  b^vt 
citizens  of  Hawaii,  Alaska.  Guam  awn!? 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  'moSL 
District  of  Columbia.  '    ^  "* 

Mr.  INOUYE.     I  thank  the  Senator 

TOT    YOUTH    KMPLOTJCKKT    ACt^A    HAMBCLM. 
NOT    A     HANDODT  *"*••. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  s» 
astounded  and  perplexed  when  I  imh 
some  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  ommT 
tion  to  the  Youth  EmploymentA^ 
S.  1.  For  example,  let  me  quote  ^ 
the  minority  views  on  S.  1  appearliiK? 
Report  m: 

We    do    not    believe    that    shoutlni  t^ 
slogans    and    attempting    to   rerltalifaiii  ^ 
emergency   programs   of   a   bygone  er»  cob 
tribute  to  the  solution  of  the   probletas  ^ 
our  youth  In  the  1960's. 


That  so-called  bygone  era  gave  to 
this  Nation  a  rebirth  of  confidence  Ja 
many  ways,  one  being  the  effectlTe  m}. 
ministration  of  the  Civilian  Craaerrt- 
tion  Corps  which  put  more  than  S  aJi. 
lion  Jobless  young  men  to  work  baflte 
forest  trails  and  shelter  cabins  and  a«> 
ating  improvements  of  lasting  value. 

In  writing  my  book,  "The  State  of 
Alaska,"  I  was  pleased  to  acknowlt^ 
the  positive  value  of  the  COC.  Om 
unique  Civilian  Conservation  Corpi 
project  in  the  then  TerritCHT  of  Alaita 
was  the  restoration  and  relocation  o(  • 
great  number  of  totem  poles,  monumenti 
of  the  culture  of  the  Northwest  inAitn 
which  would  otherwise  have  disinte- 
grated and  been  lost.  Thanks  to  the 
work  of  the  CCC  the  colorful,  denip- 
tive.  and  monumental  totem  poles  ctaod 
today— continuing  tributes  to  the  bmd 
and  women  who  carved  them,  conttnoiiy 
tributes  to  the  men  who  helped  preaent 
them  when  as  youths  they  went  north 
to  Alaska,  and  In  so  doing  kept  a  valaed 
portion  of  Alaskan  lore  for  posterity. 

There  is  no  need  to  relive  the  past  m 
it  was.  But  one  can  learn  by  past  expe- 
rience. If  that  experience  proved  bad. 
It  should  be  tabled.  If  that  expertence 
provided  building  blocks  which  can  be 
reused,  perhaps  in  different  shapes,  let  us 
set  to  work  confident  and  reassured, 
rather  than  creating  doubts  where  only 
illusory  shadows  flit. 

In  my  discussion  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's proposed  Youth  Conservafloe 
Corps  on  March  21.  1961. 1  said: 

This  Is  a  most  refreshing  new  look  by  tbt 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  st  • 
vital  program. 

In  1960  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesotal 
[Mr.  HuMPHRXY]  Youth  ConservattoB 
Corps  bill,  I  discussed  the  need  to  nlli 
work  developing  our  natural  resoorcei 

In  Alaska  the  CCC  enroUees  built 
trails,  shelter  cabins,  cleared  away  ob- 
structions, planted  trees,  checked  aod 
erosion,  and  did  other  sorts  of  work 
needed  but  which  did  not  fit  into  a  cate- 
gory of  Federal.  State,  or  private  actiT- 
ity.  The  need  continues.  Man  sttU  re* 
quires  trails,   and  cleared  lands  upoo 
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^ileh  and  in  which  he  may  better  ap- 
«i«eiAte  this  great  country. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  in  past  years  ex- 
pntaei  Its  approval  of  this  legtslaUve 
geed,  and  I  trust  it  will  do  so  again. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  in  1901  observed 
editorially  : 

In  the  spirit  of  the  OCC  almost  a  genera- 
ttoo  sfo,  the  YCX;  today  can  be  a  tremendous 
fa«a  for  the  conservation  of  American  youth 
ta  the  lOSO's. 

8o  let  us  take  a  page  from  our  pro- 
gnMlve  past,  examine  it  positively,  and 
HMD,  if  you  will,  copy  the  best  and  mix 
It  with  the  new. 

m  its  9  years  of  productivity  the  Civil- 
ian Conservation  Corps,  established  by 
Mt  of  Congress  in  March  1933,  gave  em- 
plagrment  and  work  training  to  3  million 
Bien,  most  of  them  Joining  up  at  the  ages 
of  17  or  18. 

The  biU  we  consider  today  is  different 
Id  aiany  ways.  It  spells  out  precisely 
tbe  age  limitations.  It  allows  its  par- 
tjdpants  to  keep  regular  hours  of  work, 
porfonn  useful  activities,  complete  their 
edueation.  learn  to  live  together,  and  to 
praettoe  personal  and  public  hygiene. 

Title  I.  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps. 
proTldes  for  a  YCC  to  be  administered 
If  the  Federal  Government  for  work  on 
iBderal  lands,  mainly  forest  and  park 
hods.  For  young  men  only,  it  provides 
tbem  with  the  opportunity  to  learn,  and 
It  gives  us  here  today  the  opportunity  to 
itmigtben  the  Nation  internally. 

Title  n.  the  State  and  community 
yooth  employment  program  permits  all 
States  and  communities  to  participate  if 
tb(7  desire.  Conservation  camps  could 
be  established  on  State  lands  to  improve 
eiliting  natural  resources  of  recrea- 
tiooal  faciliUes. 

Work  opportunities  are  vast— in  hospi- 
tak  and  libraries,  for  example,  and  in 
iBunoving  blighted  city  areas.  Both 
young  men  and  wcnnen  could  participate 
In  tale  n.  The  cost-sharing  formula  is 
ilmllar  to  that  incorporated  last  year  in 
the  Accelerated  PubUc  Works  Act,  giving 
■  yet  another  example  o^why  it  is  never 
to  late  to  reuse. 

The  educational  scope  of  the  bill  is 
IDuitraUve  of  the  thinking  which  has 
Moompanied  the  proposal.  Subjects  can 
be  taught  at  the  YCC  camps  or  at  com- 
munity faciliUes. 

I  will  not  deUil  what  has  been  detailed. 
*it  I  believe  we  would  do  well  to  con- 
ider  the  calculable  and  incalculable  ben- 
eflte  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  proposed 
bQL 

Ifb.  President.  Congress  appears  no 
doeer  to  enacting  a  general  educaUon 
■D  today  than  yesterday,  nor  indeed  we 
■son  no  closer  this  Congress  than  during 
TO  Ust.  The  passage  of  S.  1  will  give 
Hi  some  progress  in  this  important  area 

I  sm  convinced  that  S.  1  will  help  cor- 
wetthe  national  high  school  dropout  de- 
flciency  which  persists. 

I  am  convinced  that  S.  1  win  In  a  mod- 
«t  way  meet  the  advances  of  automation 
»nlch  give  us  statistics  such  as  15.6  per- 
cent of  youths  aged  16  to  21  are  unem- 

Pwyed.  a  disproportionately  large  num- 
ber. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  young  men 
»hd  women,  aged  16  to  21  seek  no  hand- 
wt,  but  rather  a  handclasp.  Our  h»nd- 
oup  can  be  inspired  or  insipid. 


I  have  read  the  report  on  S.  1  and  con- 
sider it  an  excellent  analysis  of  tbe  need 
for  the  legislation.  No  one  asserts  that 
8.  1  provides  the  only  answer  to  unem- 
ployment, lack  of  skills,  inadequate  edu- 
cation, or  automation,  but  the  bill  does 
provide  some  tools  to  help  meet  these 
specters  which  wUl,  if  untended.  grow  to 
enormous  size. 

The  merits  of  S.  1  are  known  in  Alaska 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  Victor 
Charles,  secretary.  Northwestern  Alaska 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Nome.  Alaska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

„  Aran.  8,  1063. 

Hon.  EaKBST  QmuKMma, 

VS.  Senator. 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  Sknatok  OKurNiNo:  The  Northwest- 
em  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Nome  heartily 
endorses  your  blU  8.  1  and  the  establishment 
of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  In  Nome. 

A  suggested  site  for  location  of  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  Is  the  XJJBBM.  Mining 
Co.  Camp  No.  8,  which  Is  no  longer  used  by 
the  mining  company. 

Yoiu-  good  efforta  in  behalf  of  8.   1  are 
^predated   and    we    gladly    give   you   our 
support  In  favor  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

VicroB  CHAaLxs, 
Secretary.  Northtoeatem  Alaska  Chamber 
Of  Commerce. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robbrtsok]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro  a  memoran- 
dum on  the  bill  prepared  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber, testimony  on  the  bill  by  Dr.  Austin 
S.  Murphy,  which  I  thought  was  very 
thoughtful  and  helpful,  and  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
SUr  of  March  11. 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum, editorial,  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rxcoro  as 
follows: 

MMMOaJMUXTM  ON   8.    1 


I.  THE    COST    or    THa    TOG 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  estimated  that  the 
12-month  cost  per  enroUee  Is  $3,985.  This 
cost  does  not  Include  the  expense  of  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  estimated  to  add  be- 
tween $160  and  $1,000  per  enroUee.  It  as- 
s\imee  camp  construction  costs  of  only 
•360,000  per  Installation  amortized  over  a 
period  of  20  years. 

However.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Department  of  Interior  figures  In  19«1  showed 
annual  costs  per  boy  as  f  oUowa : 

In  a  36-man  tmlt:  $13,297  per  boy  per 
year. 

In 
year. 

In  a    lOO-man   unit: 
year. 

In 
year. 

Moreover.  Richard  O.  Farrow,  director. 
Bureau  of  Youth  Services.  Office  for  ChUdren 
and  Youth,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
PubUo  Welfare,  testified  that  the  oost  per 
camp  was  $386,000  for  camps  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, built  In  accordance  with  specifications 
of  the  general  Stat«,  authority. 

The  cost  per  camp  Is  amortised  for  30 
years,  tnit  the  program  Is  authorized  for 
ooly  S  years,  and  the  congressional  annual 
•PI»t)prlatloDs  prooees  doe*  not  provide  for 


60-man  unit:  $9,016  per  boy  per 
$8,363  per  boy  per 
200-man   unit:   $7,171   per  boy  per 
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amortization.  For  the  authorized  16.000  en- 
roUees In  the  Utle  I  program.  800  camps  of 
60  men  each  would  be  required.  At  $360,000 
per  camp,  this  amounu  to  $76  million.  $16 
million  more  than  the  total  annual  appro- 
priaUon  for  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  estimated  the  coet 
per  enroUee  for  housing,  amortized  over 
30  years,  would  amount  to  $360  per  year 
Assuming  that  materials  will  oost  $l,000  per 
enroUee,  this  gives  a  total  annual  oost  per 
enroUee  of  $4,986.  Subtracting  $360  for 
housing  gives  $4,780  per  enrollee  minus 
housing  costs.  If  16,000  men  are  enrolled 
In  UUe  I.  this  gives  a  possible  full  cost  for 
:,«««l:^*^°"*  housing,  of  $70,960,000,  or 
$10,060,000  more  than  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  title  I. 

n.    AaOUMKKTS    AOAOfST    TITLZ    I     (VBOM 

MiKoarrT  vixws  nr  sxpokt) 
1.  Title  I  does  not  meet  the  problem-  The 
problem  Is  that  of  giving  employment  op- 
portxmltles  to  youths  coming  Into  the  labor 
market,  not  make-work  or  stopgap  Jobs 
This  Is  the  view  of  the  Washington  Poet  not 
noted  as  anUadmlnlatratlon.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlrtz  testified  that  "there  Is  no  sug- 
gestion that  this  training  program  wUl  qual- 
ify one  of  these  enrollees  for  a  sklUed 
occupation." 

3.  The  case  for  S.  1  was  poorly  conceived: 
In  a  list  of  existing  camps  submitted  by 
Secretary  Wlrts,  one  such  camp  supposed  to 
be  located  in  Vermont  was  nonexUtent 
Another  camp  located  in  Arizona  was  In  an 
area  with  an  average  daytime  temperature 
of  126°. 

3.  The  YCC  wUl  not  provide  skilled  train- 
ing: (See  Secretary  Wirta'  quoted  statement 
above). 

4.  The  cost  of  the  YCC.     (See  above.) 
6.  The  potential  discipline  problem  In  the 

camps:  There  U  nothing  In  the  bUl,  which 
has  been  modeled  after  the  old  CCC,  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  discipline  through  the 
xise  of  Army  persoxinel  and  methods  as  was 
the  case  In  the  CCC. 

6.  The  Corps  wotild  weaken  famUy  ties- 
The  $60  per  month  pay  goes  dlrectiy  to  the 
enroUee  who  may  enroU  without  permission 
of  his  parents.  Senator  Ooldwatxk  proposed 
an  amendment  to  provide  permission  In  writ- 
ing of  parents  for  enrollment  and  to  provide 
that  a  portion  of  the  enroUee's  pay  would  so 
directly  to  his  parents. 

7.  Antidiscrimination:  Senator  OoLDWAm 
proposed  an  amendment  to  bar  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
pointing  out  that  the  old  OCC  model  con- 
tained a  specific  provision  prohibiting  racial 
or  religious  discrimination,  but  his  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Za.  OTHSa    ABOUMXNTS    aSLATD    TO    TITLB    I 

1.  The  educational  purpose  of  the  bUl  in- 
fringes upon  SUte  responslbmties  and 
powers:  Although  the  stated  ptirpoae  Is  to 
provide  work  experience,  the  clear  Intent  of 
the  bill  Is  also  to  give  educational  experi- 
ence to  the  high  school  dropout,  a  student 
not  now  effectively  reached  by  conventional 
educational  methods.  The  6-year  authoriza- 
tion plus  the  30-year  amortization  of  con- 
struction costs  ImpUes  a  continuing  program 
of  an  educational  nature  for  tltie  I.  This 
raises  the  question  whether  an  amendment 
to  the  blU  would  be  appropriate  to  provide 
grants-in-aid  to  States  who  would  them- 
selves administer  tltie  I  type  work  experi- 
ence on  Federal  park  and  forest  lands  In 
addition  to  their  authority  to  provide  work 
under  tiUe  n  of  the  blU. 

2.  Educational  opportunities  are  hard  to 
provide  through  Federal  atisplces  In  newly 
constructed  camps  by  comparison  to  their 
provision  by  existing  State  educational  or- 
ganizations, whether  at  home  or  In  camps 
within  the  State. 

3.  States  and  communities  are  already 
showing  some  Initiative  In  youth  employ- 
ment   programs:     "Workreatlon"    programs 
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la  OkllfdrnlA.  ottaar  loeal  work 

Bostoa.  Cfctwup,   Olaetnaatl. 

tmt.    FhHxIrtphla.    Mmt    Tock    Otty; 

Touth    Oooaarffttloa    Oorps    aeUvltiM    In 

ICMMclnmUa.  Onfloa.  WHoonrta.  and  th* 

city  of  PhlUdtipbla. 

XT.  TXTU  n 

Tbe  langiiaaw  of  UUe  U.  provides  "uMful 
work  •zperlanc*  opportunltlai  for  unem- 
ployed youtlis**  In  "programa  for  the  ti- 
ployment  of  young  people  In  State  and 
commtinlty  aerrlce  aeUvltlee.  hereinafter 
anthortaed,  Inelodlng  the  ooneerratton.  de- 
Telopment,  and  management  of  the  natural 
reaouroee  of  the  State  and  oommunlty  and 
the  derelopment,  management,  and  protec- 
tion of  recreational  areas  within  the  State 
and  the  oommunlty." 

Senator  Ciamx,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
Tuesday,  April  •.  said: 

"State  recreation  facilities  and  forest  lands 
are  detertoratlng  for  lack  of  hands  on  the 
State  and  local  payrolls  to  do  the  work. 
Help  is  needed  In  the  cities'  playgrounds,  li- 
braries, and  hospitals,  and  to  clean  up 
bUght.- 

Thls  seems  to  imply  that  tlUe  n  author- 
izes programs  of  work  experience  in  city 
ooanmunlty  facilities,  including  hospitals,  by 
a  generous  Interpretation  of  the  language  of 
the  bllL 

Althoofh  the  report.  In  dMcriblng  tltl* 
n,  doe*  not  espUeUly  refer  to  such  programs, 
nothing  In  its  language  1«  inconsistent  with 
Senator  Clabk's  taterpretatton. 


▼.  Asaustaurs  roa  trlb  n 

1.  Title  n  proTldee  far  more  work  experi- 
ence for  the  money  expended. 

a.  Title  n  provides  for  education  at  the 
State  and  local  level  according  to  the  con- 
stitutional authority  for  education.  If  title 
I  were  deleted  and  title  II  amended  to  pro- 
vide for  State  administration  of  work  experi- 
ence on  Federal  lands  within  a  State  as  well 
as  State  and  local  lands  In  that  State,  the 
potential  expenditiire  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program  would  be  $150  million  even  though 
the  Federal  appropriation  were  only  $100 
million. 

3.  Several  of  the  arguments  against  title  I 
do  not  apply  directly  to  title  n,  such  as. 
weakening  of  family  ties,  the  difficulty  of 
providing  training  In  camps  through  Federal 
auspices,  and  the  unreality  of  the  work  ex- 
perience In  park  lands  for  city  bred  youths. 
Also,  title  n  provides  for  the  employment 
of  young  girls  as  well  as  young  men. 

TL  QSnaAL  COMMXNT 

A  hasty  study  of  the  bill  and  the  report 
suggests  that  the  Congress  is  groping  toward 
a  new  tjrpe  of  education  for  the  high  school 
dropout  whoee  needs  are  not  met  with  con- 
ventional programs.  It  Is  generally  agreed 
among  educators  that  many  hl^  school 
dropouts  alao  find  vocaUonal  education  a 
poor  •ubstltute  for  on-the-job  ezperlenoe. 
The  queetkm  Is  raised  whether  the  Cksngreaa 
is  moving  toward  a  new  type  of  educational 
system  for  such  iiiMfciiii^  btit  healthy  and 
physically  mature  young  people.  If  this 
surmise  is  correct,  it  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment that  Federal  leglalatlan  should  more 
In  the  direction  of  grants-in-aid  to  States, 
and  that  tbe  reeponsitoUlty  for  education  at 
this  type  should  remain  In  control  of  the 
SUtes. 


STATnocirr  or  Da.  Austin  S.  Murpht,  Di- 
KXCToa  or  trx  Edttcation  DzPAxncxirr. 
National  Assoczatioh  or  IjCaotutactubsbs 

(Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment  and  Manpower.  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  T7J3.  Senate,  on 
S.  1.  the  Touth  Employment  Act.  Febru- 
ary 28,  199S) 

My  name  la  Austin  S.  Murphy,  and  I  am 
director  of  the  education  d^wrtment  ot  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  I  ap- 


bi  pwcisit  your  ooorf  y  In  prcnrMlng  an  op- 
potUudtf  tar  me  to  prswnt  tlM  aaaodation'a 
news  on  the  Touth  SmployaMat  Act. 

Our  organ  laatlon  '"^livrtfrs  more  than 
18,000  oompanles  in  an  industries  and  In  an 
parts  of  tiMlfkitton.  While  we  are  not  ipeelfl. 
oaUy  a  ■pokeamen  for  either  moaSl  baalneas 
or  large  business,  tbe  fact  Is  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  assocUUoo's  mamban  em- 
ploy fewer  than  600  workers  and  U  percent 
employ  fewer  than  M.  The  sasodatlon's  pol- 
icies are  formulated  by  its  members,  and 
more  than  S.OOO  individual  repreaentattves 
of  member  companies  participate  in  the  pol- 
icy forming  procees.  For  thee*  reasons  I 
can  aasure  you  that  this  sUtement  reflects 
the  Tlaws  of  a  broad  and  repreaentaUve 
croas  section  of  manufacturing  Industry. 

TlM  Touth  Employment  Act  has  two  objec- 
tives. Title  I  establiahea  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  to  provide  temporary  employment 
for  young  men  and  to  accelerate  conserva- 
tion programs.  Title  II  authorizes  the  ini- 
tiation of  local  area  youth  employment  pro- 
grams In  which  young  people  will  be  trained 
and  employed  in  State  and  local  commvmity 
service  activities.  Both  of  these  proposals 
are  of  major  conco-n  to  us  because  they  bear 
directly  on  the  long-rang*  Interests  of  our 
members  In  the  fields  of  education,  conserva- 
tion, fiscal  policy,  and  industrial  relations. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
regards  paaaage  of  the  proposed  legislation 
as  inappropriate  and  unnecessary  at  the 
present  time.  In  our  opinion.  It  i^pears 
unlikely  that  these  programs  win  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  a  meaningful 
solution  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
among  youth.  At  the  same  time,  initiation 
oZ  the  programs  would  require  an  Increase  in 
Government  expenditures,  starting  at  $100 
milU<»  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  at  a  time 
when  the  size  of  current  and  prospective 
Government  deficits  is  being  questioned  by 
many  citizens  and  Members  of  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  proposals  appear  to  envlalon 
direct  Federal  participation  In  the  educa- 
tion process,  which  we  regard  as  undcalrable. 

We  are  in  complete  accord  with  those  who 
regard  unemployment  among  youth  as  one 
of  the  serious  problems  facing  oxir  economy 
today.  We  cannot,  however,  accept  the  view 
that  creation  of  jobs  by  Government  fiat 
represents  a  worthwhile  solution  of  that 
problem.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  there  is  much  greater  promise  for  both 
unemployed  youth  and  for  the  economy  as 
a  whole  in  a  program  designed  to  creat*  an 
ever-growing  number  of  Jobs  through  stimu- 
lation of  oiur  rate  of  economic  growth. 

In  the  time  at  my  disposal,  I  should  like 
to  do  two  things.  First,  I  would  like  to 
review  briefly  the  provislou  and  implications 
of  the  proposals  which  the  committee  has 
before  it.  Second,  and  of  equal  impor- 
tance. I  would  like  to  outline  an  alternative 
program  which,  in  our  opinion,  represents 
a  oonstructlve  approach  to  a  lasting  solution 
of  the  youth  unemployment  problem. 

THX   TOTJTB    COMSXXVATIOir    COaPS 

Title  I  of  tbe  bill,  the  Touth  Conservation 
Corps  Act,  establishes  a  Touth  Conservation 
Corps  In  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
dual  purpose  of  providing  temporary  employ- 
ment for  young  men  b«twe<!n  the  ages  of  16 
and  22  and  of  accelerating  conservation  pro- 
grams. Enrollees  are  to  be  drawn  from  each 
of  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population  with 
consideration  given  to  the  additional  needs 
of  depressed  areas.  Enrollees  will  be  pro- 
vided with  supplemental  training  and  edu- 
cational services  in  addition  to  the  program 
of  work  and  on-the-job  training  which  stems 
from  the  primary  mission  of  the  Oorps. 

This  proposal  represents  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem  of  unemployment  ^rnnng 
youth  by  means  of  made  work  and  the  cre- 
ation of  Jobs  on  Government  payrolls.  No 
attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  In  pre- 
vious testimony  on  this  proposal  to  doea- 
nMnt  a  need  for  this  particular  approach. 


AprU  10 


Nbr,  havs  aatlmataa  baaa  ptt>vld*d  s.  »«  «^ 
probable  impact  of  m»  Touth  OMtT      ^ 
Cotpa  on  th*  aoononles  and  le^ 
ploymant    In    th*   looal 
camps  may  be  locatatL 


ot 
«h*ie  , 


SpedllcaUy.  consideration  of  the  bpa.^ 
as  outlined  in  the  bin    iri».  -Hi  r'*'**. 


outlined 
objections. 


in  the 
First, 


bill,  gives  rlss  to  thm 


•tabUahment  <«  _ 
Touth  Conservatloa  Oorpa  rvpraaaats  a  ^* 
ttvely  w*ak  and  nnsatlafs ctcry  solmknTtl 
th*  problem  of  youth  unamptoymsnt^^ 
ond.  there  appears  to  be  a  very  n^  -ll^ 
Uon  as  to  whether  the  esUblishmeat^i 
operation  of  such  camps  is  feaslbl*  at  mJ 
present.  FlnaUy.  there  is  also  a  tnmV^mH 
to  whether  participation  in  the  Coraswii 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  well  uT. 
development,  and  safety  of  the  ladlvWn.!!: 
conoarned.  •«««» 
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Clearly,  the  pn^Maed  Touth  ConssrvattM 
Corps  U  pattamMl  aftar  the  COC  camaTZ 
the  1930s,  The  differences  betweentoda^ 
condiUons  and  those  that  gave  rise  to  tta 
original  program,  however,  ar*  substantial. 
More  Importantly,  thU  proposal  nUsIsa 
quesUon  as  to  the  wisdom  of  approadilM 
the  problem  of  unemployment  thro^  the 
discredited    theory   of   make-work     ^^ 


particxUarly  during  periods  of  pro^srtty 

Diulng  the  ISM'S  the  country  was  tghttH 
a  major  dapreaaion.  The  TinemplMBMat 
rate  at  ttmea  azceaded  ao  percent  of  tts 
labor  force  and  periods  of  JoblessnsM  agff^^ 
virtually  every  family.  In  this  ooatast  «i- 
ployment  opportunitiaa  for  youth  wn 
sharply  eurtaUad.  Th*  COC  program  wm 
daalgnad  to  ease  the  problsm  by  prorMtaw 
work,  mainuming  morale,  and  ImpnMtat 
tbe  sklUs  of  the  enroUaaa.  The  Octpa  aa- 
pears  to  have  gained  general  public  appionl 
at  the  time. 

The  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  CXX5 
program  of  the  1930's,  however,  are  not  pres- 
ent today.  Although  the  rate  of  unemptoy> 
ment.  In  total  and  especially  among  yoaogcr 
workers,  U  undesirably  high.  It  is  far  traa 
a  level  which  indicates  the  need  for  a  8s. 
pression  program.  In  this  connection  it  li 
significant  that  then  Secretary  of  Ia^iw 
Goldberg  when  he  presented  this  profraa 
to  your  commltte*  in  1961  voiced  soma  doobt 
as  to  whether  the  Touth  Conservation  CVps 
approach  la   suited   to   cxirrent   needs.    Bi 


"I  know  that,  measured  against  the  t^ 
assigned  to  It.  the  CivUian  Oonscrratkis 
Corps  compiled  a  constructive  raoord  io  ttia 
thlrtlaa.  and  I  have  been  Impr eased  by  the 
nxmiber  of  people  I  know  who  profited 
through  an  aasodatlon  with  the  carpt. 

"But  tlmee  are  very  different  now.  We 
feel  we  should  try  this  type  of  program  os 
a  pilot  basis  first  to  determine  whsibar  It 
U  geared  to  work  as  well  today  ss  it  did 
In  the  1930'8."  >■ 

In  addition  this  approach  raises  ths  mors 
fundamental  problem  of  the  consequetuM 
for  our  economy  of  an  attempt  to  solve  tbs 
unemployment  problem  through  the  creation 
of  additional  Jobs  and  public  payrolls.  TVos, 
this  Instance  involves  only  a  handful  of  msa 
on  a  tentative  basts.  Experience  has  shown 
only  too  well,  however,  the  rapidity  wltk 
which  such  tentative  pilot  projects  lead  to 
vast,  tuiwieldy,  and  well -entrenched  pro- 
grams. 

The  well-being  of  our  economy  and  th« 
standard  of  living  of  our  people  depends,  la 
the  nrst  Instance,  on  a  steady  growth  In  tbe 
production  of  goods  and  services  by  the  pri- 
vate economy.  Ther*  is  widespread  agrea- 
ment  today  that  tha  current  tax  burden 
which  has  reaulted.  In  large  part,  from  past 
expansions  of  public  agencies,  has  tbe  effect 
of  erecting  a  barrier  to  growth  and  invest- 
ment in  the  private  economy  and  contribot- 


>  Hearings  on  3.  404  and  8.  3088.  Oon- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfars.  V3, 
Senate.  87th  Oong.  1st  aaaa..  June  1981.  p.  iL 


...,  to  unemployment.  Ilia  aolutton  sug- 
"L^  bsi*  of  increaalng  public  payroUa  to 
Sooe  unemployment  will.  In  my  opinion. 
iMvttably  worsen  our  problem  rather  than 
JJylng  to  provide  a  meaningful  aolutloa. 
raAscBnjTT 
There  are  two  aspecU  to  the  problem  of 
^rlMtber  the  Toutb  ConservaUon  Corps  pro- 


pam 


U  feasible  under  today's  conditions. 
Is  whether  young  boys  In  the  16-to- 
it-v*ar-age  bracket  will  voluntarily  partlc- 
^JT^ln  such  a  program.  The  other  U 
^Mtbcr  an  adequate  nxmiber  of  qualified 
^^rvlsory  personnel  wlU  be  available  to 
-grtte  tbe  camps. 

Tlie  first  of  these  problems  appears  to  be 
tapoodarable.  To  my  knowledge  the  Labor 
nmuUnent  has  not  documented  a  desire  on 
|^||^«rt  of  any  substantial  number  of  young 
MQpIt  to  become  members  of  the  Corps, 
^^^^xperlence  of  the  mUltary,  which  In 
QAiiy  f*q>ecu  offers  a  somewhat  similar  life, 
liM  been  that  even  under  the  compulsion 
of  potential  draft,  not  enough  volunteers  ap- 
pear to  fill  their  quotas.  There  seems  to  be 
^^lobstantlal  question,  therefore,  as  to 
filKllisr  there  Is  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  potential  enrolleee  to  make  the  project 
vortb  while. 

It  u  equally  difficult  to  estimate  whether 
Xban  will  be  an  adequate  supply  of  compe- 
tent supervisory  personnel  for  the  projected 
emps.  Tbe  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was 
jpiilasfl  on  the  basis  of  camps  of  180-300 
^0,  aach  of  which  bad  10  to  14  civilian  su- 
pirvlaory  employees  and  technicians  Includ- 
h»g  an  educational  adviser.  Primary  re- 
Moslbtllty  for  the  administration  of  each 
camp  rested  with  two  Army  Reeerve  officers, 
and  tbe  Army  also  provided  supplemental 
MTTlcss  such  as  dental  officers,  chaplains, 
and  the  disbursing  facilities  of  its  finance 


Two  characteristics  of  the  OCC  organlza- 
Uon  appear  to  be  lacking  today.  One  is  the 
fact  that  tbe  Department  of  Defense  will  not 
participate  in  the  proposed  program.  The 
otbsr  is  that  the  abnomwlly  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  during  the  19S0's  provided  an 
nnwually  large  pool  of  Indlvldxials  that  could 
be  drawn  upon  to  fill  the  administrative 
positions  In  the  camps.  It  U  somewhat 
doubtful,  however,  that  under  today's  con- 
ditions there  would  be  an  adequate  niunber 
of  qualified  individuals,  willing  to  leave  their 
homes  and  friends  for  extended  periods,  to 
participate  in  this  program,  especially  in  view 
of  the  shortages  which  are  said  to  exist  of 
doctors,  dentists,  teachers,  and  other  skilled 
workers. 

For  example,  one  of  the  specific  require- 
ments of  8.  1  is  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
■hall  "insure  the  provision  of  a  system  of 
training  and  educational  servlcee  to  enrollees 
of  the  Corpe,  in  addition  to  the  regular  pro- 
gram of  work  and  on-the-job  training."  In 
the  COC  a  similar  requirement  was  satls- 
ftad  by  assigning  an  educational  adviser 
to  each  camp.  Tet  we  find  that,  even  in 
the  1930's  when  unemployment  In  general 
VM  high  and  educators  were  hard  hit,  tha 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  experienced 
Km*  difficulty  in  maintaining  Its  staff  of 
educational  advisers.  The  American  Touth 
Commission  describes  the  situation  as 
follows: 

"Turnover  raves  for  educational  advisers 
have  been  chronically  high  throughout  the 
life  of  the  Corps;  educational  advisers  with 
excellent  qualifications  for  their  work  have 
usually  left  the  Corpe  for  other  employment 
at  the  earliest  opportunity."  • 

OTBCT  ON  THS   XWDIVmUAL 

Bvaluatlon  of  a  program  such  as  the 
proposed   Touth    Conservation   Oorpe   must. 


'"The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps"  Rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Touth  Com- 
mission of  the  Amerlcaa  OounoU  «b 
SducaUon,  1940,  p.  11. 


In  tbe  final  analysis,  rsst  on  its  effect  on 
th*  individuals  who  participate  In  the  pro- 
gram. Will  the  existence  of  the  Corpe  cause 
potential  dropouts  to  leave  echool  sooner 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case?  Will  the 
later  employment  experience  of  enrolleea  be 
better  than  it  would  have  been  without  the 
training?  WlU  It  aid  their  Individual  de- 
velc^ment?  Will  It  contribute  to  their 
well-being? 

There  is  probably  no  way  to  measure  the 
employment  effects  of  a  program  such  as  we 
are  considering.  The  life  of  the  CCC  par- 
alleled the  expansion  following  19SS,  the 
recession  in  the  late  1930's,  and  the  early 
phaaee  of  World  War  n.  Individual  expe- 
rience was  probably  governed  as  much  by 
theee  factors  as  by  the  effects  of  ConM' 
enrollment.  One  can  only  conjecture, 
therefore,  as  to  whether  membership  In  the 
Touth  Conservation  Corpe  will  effectively 
Increase  the  employablllty  of  the  Individuals 
concerned.    We  have  no  guides. 

There  appears  to  be  a  substantial  quee- 
tlon,  however,  as  to  whether  participation  in 
this  program  diu-lng  a  period  of  general 
prosperity  will  aid  in  individual  development 
and  adjustment  or  whether  it  will  lead  to  a 
feeling  of  isolation,  demoralization,  and  the 
development  of  "poor  attltudee."  A  ques- 
tion can  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  fact  of 
being  socially  and  economically  isolated 
from  his  contemporaries  during  this  forma- 
tive period  could  lead  to  development  of  a 
sociophychologlcal  pattern,  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  enroUee  beccunlng  a  potential 
member  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  rather 
than  a  productive  and  useful  member  of 
society.  Some  light  Is  cast  on  this  problem 
In  the  report  of  the  American  Touth  Com- 
mission which  comments  on  the  adjustment 
problems  of  trainees  to  camp  life  as  follows: 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  many  new  en- 
rolleee give  up  and  go  home  before  they  have 
had  time  to  get  acclimated  to  camp  life. 
Others  become  sullen  or  rebellious,  defiantly 
breaking  the  rules  until  they  get  themselves 
expelled  with  a  disciplinary  discharge.  Rec- 
ords show  that  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of 
2.600,000,  nearly  600,000  have  ended  their 
camp  experience  through  desertion  or  for 
disciplinary  reasons."  * 

At  another  point  the  Commission  stated 
that: 

"The  major  weakness  of  the  CCC  consists 
of  the  limited  extent  to  which  it  prepares 
most  enrollees  to  participate  In  self-govern- 
ing forms  of  group  action  or  even  to  direct 
their  activities  as  Individuals.  From  this 
standpoint  the  Corps  is  of  little  aaalstanc* 
in  the  development  of  contributing  citizen- 
ship." « 

As  to  the  physical  health  of  the  individual, 
camp  life  In  the  CCC  apparently  presented 
something  of  a  hazard.  The  accident  rate 
seems  to  have  been  a  major  problem 
throughout  the  life  of  the  organization 
although  concerted  safety  programs  reduced 
the  rate  from  288.5  per  thousand  in  1934  to 
ia7iia  In  1938.  Also,  although  the  death 
rate  In  the  campe  was  lower  than  that  for 
the  general  poptUatlon  In  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis and  appendicitis.  It  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  higher  In  cases  of  automobile 
and  truck  accidents,  pneimionla,  drowning, 
railroad  accidents,  and  meningitis. 
suMMAar 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  drawn 
several  conclusions  from  the  experience  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  This  did 
not  stem  from  any  desire  to  criticize  that 
organization.  Rather  It  was  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  the  CCC  experience  offers  the 
only  parallel  on  which  to  base  a  Judgment. 
Granting  the  many  dlfferencee  between 
ths  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
proposed  Touth  Conservation  Corps,  I  be- 


•  Ibid.  p.  9. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  18-17. 


lleve  that  the  following  conclusions  ar* 
Justified: 

1.  Establishment  of  the  corps  representa 
a  weak  aolutlon  to  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment among  youth,  yet  contains  the 
dangerous  precedent  of  attempting  to  solve 
the  problem  by  the  creation  of  Jobs  on  public 
payrolls. 

a.  There  has  been  no  apparent  effort  to 
document  either  (a)  the  willingness  of  a 
sufficiently  large  group  of  potential  etmillees 
to  p€u-tlcipate  In  the  plan  to  Indicate  a  need 
for  It,  (b)  the  availability  of  a  sufficiently 
large  group  of  qualified  supo^lsory  person- 
nel to  Indicate  its  feasibUlty,  or  (o)  the 
probable  effect  of  youth  oonsenratton  camps 
on  the  economy  of  the  local  areas  In  which 
the  camps  will  be  located. 

3.  The  experience  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  costs  serious  doubt  on  whether 
the  proposed  Touth  Conservation  Corps  will 
contribute  significantly  to  the  future  em- 
ployablllty, personal  development  or  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  enrollees,  or 
whether  it  may  have  an  oppoelte  and  un- 
desirable effect. 

In  view  of  the  many  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainties surrounding  the  proposal  for  a  Touth 
Conservation  Corps  and  its  fundamental  In- 
adequacy as  a  means  of  correcting  youth 
unemployment,  we  believe  that  Its  adoption 
is  undesirable.  Such  an  organisation  would 
tend  to  deprive  participants  of  the  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  might  arise  In  their 
own  communities  during  their  absence  at 
camp.  Furthermore,  substituting  Govern- 
ment paternalism  and  regimentation  for 
community,  church,  and  family  Infiuencee 
is  a  departtire  from  the  traditional  American 
way  of  life  and  hinders  the  objectives  of 
promoting  responsible  citizenship  In  Its 
broadest  sense. 

LOCAL    ASXA    TOTTTH    nCPLOTIfSMT    PBOGSAM 

Title  n,  the  Local  Area  Touth  Employment 
Act,  establishes  a  program  of  work  experi- 
ence for  unemployed  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22.  This  section  providee 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  notify  State 
and  local  government  officials  as  to  the  nxun- 
ber,  skills,  and  qualifications  of  available 
unemployed  youth;  assist  and  cooperate  with 
local  authorities  in  developing  employment 
programs  for  those  available;  and  provide. 
In  cooperation  with  local  school  authorities, 
for  the  selection  and  referral  of  the  youths 
for  enrollment  In  approved  programs. 

The  program  is  designed  so  that  it  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  existing  activities.  It 
is  specifically  provided  that  enrollees  In  the 
program  will  be  employed  either  on  publicly 
owned  or  operated  facilities,  or  projects 
qx>nsored  by  nonprofit  private  agencies,  that 
the  program  will  permit  or  contribute  to  an 
undertaking  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
Initiated,  and  that  no  enroUee  will  displace 
a  regular  worker. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  opposed  to  this  proposal.  It  contains  the 
weakness  noted  earlier  In  connection  with 
the  Touth  Conservation  Oorps  of  attacking 
the  unemployment  problem  by  adding  the 
unemployed  to  the  public  payroll.  In  addi- 
tion, the  employment  is  provided  on  wholly 
make-work  projects.  The  procedures  estab- 
lished destroy  individual  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  in  seeking  employment.  And.  the 
training  aspects  of  the  programs  appear  to' 
duplicate,  to  a  large  extent,  those  provided 
by  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

In  our  opinion,  this  proposal  Is  wholly 
deficient  as  a  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  meaningful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployed  youth.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  proposed  Touth  Conservation  Corpe, 
the  solution  suggested  is  to  create  Jobs  on 
the  public  payroll  for  those  who  happen  to 
be  unemployed  and  thiis  reduce  the  apparent 
rate  of  unemploirment  for  this  group.  It  Is 
true,  of  course,  that  to  the  extent  that  this 
program  would  take  Individuals  out  at  the 
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labor  miurket.  It  would  eas«  the  unemplay- 
ment  problem.  It  la  difficult  to  believe,  bow- 
ever,  that  anyone  aerloualy  tMwfc^  that  the 
creation  of  make-work  projects,  by  mtmlnU-. 
tratlve  OKOat  Is  In  any  way,  other  than  ptire 
nemanttoa,  a  aoluUcn  to  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment. 

Another  objection  to  this  program  Is  that 
It  distorts  traditional  views  as  to  Individual 
responsibility  for  employment.  Finding  em- 
ployment Is  generally  considered  a  responsl- 
bUlty  of  the  Individual  whUe  the  function 
of  the  aovemmcnt  Is  limited  to  providing 
a  climate  conducive  to  Industrial  growth  and 
e^qMmsion  and  to  Individual  development. 
The  philosophy  underlying  thl«  proposal, 
however,  appears  to  be  that  the  Government 
should  assume  responsibility  both  for  creat- 
ing Jobs  and  for  tailoring  them  to  the  needs 
and  qualifications  of  specific  groups  of  In- 
dividuals. 

There  appears  to  be  no  Justification  for 
centraUaaUon  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  of 
a  vast  program  of  community  helps  under 
the  guise  of  a  solution  to  the  unemployment 
problem.  Such  programs  sap  individual  ini- 
tiative and  self-reliance,  they  Inhibit  the 
development  of  a  feeling  of  pride  and  ac- 
casnpUshBaent  In  their  work  on  the  part 
of  Individuals  concerned,  and  they  impose 
an  mtolerable  burden  on  both  Individuals 
and  Industry  who  will  be  expected  to  un- 
derwrite these  ventures  by  accepting  higher 
tax  burdens. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  that  the  objec- 
tives of  on-the-job  training  and  the  continu- 
ance of  school  programs  established  In  title 
11  seem  to  duplicate  the  programs  already 
available  under  such  authority  as  the  Man- 
power Develepment  and  Training  Act,  the 
programs  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  the  n.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
those  provided  for  in  the  National  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act.  For  example,  the 
Labor  Department  has  recently  announced 
the  Initiation  of  demonstration  projects 
luider  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  that  will  provide  training  as 
industrial  draftsmen.  X-ray  and  laboratory 
technicians,  skilled  garment  workers  and 
other  occupations. 

In  sum,  then,  this  program  appears  to  have 
the  twin  deficiencies  of  falling  to  provide  a 
meanlngfvil  solution  to  the  unemployment 
problem  and  of  creating  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  make- work  programs  that  de- 
stroy Individual  initiative  and  self-respect. 
For  these  reasons,  oiu:  association  opposes 
this  proposed  legislation. 


bxk:ational   sapscrs 

Both  the  program  of  the  Touth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  that  of  the  local  area  youth 
employment  program  provide  for  a  substan- 
tial extension  of  Federal  authority  In  the 
educational  process.  The  Touth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  program  appears  to  anticipate  the 
development  of  "a  system  of  training  and 
educational  services"  wholly  under  Federal 
contrcd  and  without  reference  to  State  and 
local  programs.  The  local  area  youth  em- 
ployment program  anticipates  the  use  of 
local  school  facilities  by  enrolleee  but  con- 
tains an  Implicit  budgetary  control  by  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

The  position  of  our  association  In  regard 
to  Federal  aid  to,  or  participation  In,  the 
educational  process  is  well  known  and  has 
been  presented  to  committees  of  Congress 
frequently  In  the  past.  Briefly,  we  believe 
that  the  framework  of  education  in  this 
country  should  be  the  exclusive  responsi- 
bility of  the  states  and  should  be  free  of 
Federal  intervention.  In  our  opinion,  nei- 
ther the  jnrrvlslon  of  education,  the  pro- 
motion of  educational  content,  nor  financial 
participation  in  State  or  local  school  systems 
is  the  business  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Clearly  the  programs  proposed  in  this  bill 
are  In  opposition  to  these  views.  While  we 
recognize  and  are  fully  sympathetic  to  ths 


seriousness  of  the  unemployment  problem 
among  some  younger  people  we  do  not  re- 
gard It  as  sufficiently  drastic  to  Justify  re- 
venlnc  or  making  an  exoeptloa  to  views 
which  w«  have  developed  as  a  result  of  In- 
▼estigatton  and  discussion  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  even  by 
itself  this  aspect  provides  a  compelling  rea- 
son for  opposing  this  legislation. 

AM    ALTKHMATIVX    PaOOSAM 

In  recent  years  two  approaches  have  been 
developed  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment  among  youth.  One  empha- 
sises wcwklng  with  the  Individual  to  Insure 
that  he  Is  qualified  for.  aware  of,  and  able 
to  take  advantage  of  available  employment 
opportunities.  The  other  stresses  the  need 
far  increasing  the  total  number  of  employ- 
ment opportvuiltiee  In  the  economy  through 
a  heightened  rate  of  economic  growth. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
gives  greatest  weight  to  the  latter  approach. 
We  recognize  the  need  for  adequate  Uainlng 
and  motivation  of  the  Individual.  We  also 
realise  that  Jobs  must  exist  before  any  de- 
gree of  skill  can  be  translated  Into  pro- 
ductive activity  and  Indlvidiial  earning  pow- 
er. Accordingly,  ovu  analjrsls  emphasises 
the  need  for  creation  of  an  ever-growing 
number  of  Jobs  In  the  economy  and  we  rely 
on  existing  education  Institutions  to  pro- 
vide necessary  training. 

This  approach  appears  well  suited  to  cur- 
rent conditions.  Although  there  would  prob- 
ably be  general  agreement  that  there  is  room 
for  constructive  improvement  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  my  contacts  with  employers 
do  not  reveal  a  degree  of  dissatisfaction  that 
warrants  an  Important  extension  of  Federal 
Influence  in  the  educational  process  or  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Federal  system. 
At  the  same  time,  the  present  level  of  un- 
employment among  youth  clearly  indicates 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Job  open- 
ings. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  unemployed  youth  can  best  be 
achieved  by  adopting  programs  that  will  in- 
crease the  rate  of  growth  In  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  As  the  President  pointed 
out  in  his  1963  Economic  Report  (p.  xll)  : 

"Tet  past  experience  tells  us  that  only 
sustained  major  Increases  in  production  can 
reemploy  the  Jobless  members  of  today's 
labor  force,  create  Job  opport\inltles  for  the 
a  million  young  men  and  women  entering 
the  labor  market  each  year,  and  produce  new 
Jobs  as  fast  as  technological  change  destrojrs 
old  ones." 

In  the  context  of  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion and  an  ample  number  of  emplojrment 
opportunities  it  can  be  confidently  ex(>ected. 
on  the  basis  of  generations  of  experience, 
that  the  educational  system  will  adapt  Its 
programs  to  whatever  needa  emerge. 

I  recognize  that  conalderatlon  of  specific 
programs  that  will  insure  a  more  rapid  rate 
of  economic  growth  is  not  the  concern  of 
this  coounlttee  and  I  shall  not  presume 
upon  your  time  to  discuss  the  problem  at 
length.  I  shovild  like  to  note,  however,  that 
the  three  elements  which  are  common  to 
Industry's  decisions  and  thus  are  key  fac- 
tors in  stimulating  or  retarding  the  rate  of 
economic  change  are  profit  opportunity,  cap- 
ital Investment,  and  the  assumption  of  risk. 
For  several  years  profit  performance  has  been 
unsatisfactory,  reflecting.  In  part,  the  steady 
upward  trend  of  wage  costs.  Capital  forma- 
tion has  been  blocked  by  the  steep  gradua- 
tion of  individual  tax  rates  and  the  exces- 
sive top  rate  of  corporate  tax.  And.  In  some 
cases,  biirdensome  intrusions  by  overaealous 
Oovemment  officials  have  created  an  unwill- 
ingness to  accept  risk. 

In  its  current  session,  the  Congress  is  being 
urged  to  take  action  aimed  at  reducing  un- 
employment and  reducing  the  barriers  to 
Investment  through  tax  rate  reform.  I  fieel 
that  proper  tax  rate  reform  will  prove  highly 


constructive  aod  effective  ta  etlmalatiB*  »w^ 
rate  of  econotnlo  growth  mad  r«dMQn»  kk^ 
level  of  tmemploymant  among  nwt^iS! 
assooUtUM  ta  sCrlTlnc  to  aehtovT^  I? 
Jectlve  by  endocwment  of  the  cotxonAmui 
the  Herlong-Baker  bUU.  I  urge  you  ton,i* 
port  them.  •    /  «  w  mxp. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  Mar.  n,  im|, 
Not  thx  CCC  Acaim 

Thirty  years  ago  thU  country.  enguUsd  in 
a  cataclysmic  depression,  turned  to  such  ta 
novations  as  the  Civilian  Conservation  Com 
for  a  way  out.  In  that  period  of  ma^ 
unemployment,  the  CCC  was  a  ine|ninnij7 
nxrve,  one  of  the  emergency  strokes  irisMa!} 
up  by  the  New  Deal  to  stem  the  tecedlacud! 
of  prosperity.  ^  ^ 

If  there  were  few  who  quesUoned  the  Iceia 
of  a  "make  work"  program  in  those  tek 
days,  there  are  many  who  wonder  wImU^ 
a  CCC -type  Youth  Conservation  Oorniu 
high-priority  administration  goal)  should  k* 
considered  even  as  a  stopgap  for  todan 
comparatively  low-scale  unonployment.  Anf 
this  holds  true,  we  think,  despite  Pnsldwtt 
Kennedy's  most  recent  appeal  for  enaetiatat 
of  hU  youth  opportuntles  bill.  Amoi^  tbot 
who  have  their  fingers  crossed  on  this  an. 
posal  U  Dr.  Austin  S.  Murphy,  director  cf^ 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers'  Ite. 
cation  Department. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Labor  Subeoa. 
mittee.  Dr.  Murphy  raised  many  qussttoaa 
among  them:  (1)  Would  there  be  eiKn«li 
volunteers  between  16  and  22  to  make  tht 
corps  worth whUe?  (3)  With  no  Army  oft. 
cers  such  as  directed  the  CCC,  would  thsn  ba 
adequate  and  competent  camp  supervisory 
personnel r  (3)  Would  a  corps  enoouran 
more  school  dropouts?  (4)  Would  the  10010- 
psychologlcal  effect  cause  the  enroUes  to 
become  "a  potential  member  of  the  hart- 
core  imemployed  rather  than  a  producttis 
and  useful  member  of  society?" 

Whatever  lU  value,  the  CCC  woo  no  prlHs 
for  character  building.  That  was  tM'fittii 
by  the  fact  (Dr.  Murphy  noted)  that  nesrty 
600,000  youths,  or  one-fifth  of  the  copi^ 
washed  out  through  desertion  or  for  dlsdpti- 
nary  reasons.  In  short.  Dr.  Murphy  fooai 
the  wh(^  idsa  of  make-work  by  GovemmtBt 
fiat  reprehensible  and  destructive  of  individ- 
ual Initiative  and  self-reliance  in  seeking  tu- 
ployment. 

He  added: 

"Finding  employment  Is  generally  eoiuld- 
ered  a  responsibility  of  the  individual  vliils 
the  function  of  the  Oovemment  is  llattid 
to  providing  a  climate  conducive  to  Indoi. 
trial  growth  and  expansion  and  to  indivldml 
development.  The  philosophy  underlytBg 
this  proposal,  however,  appears  to  be  ttast 
the  Oovemment  should  assume  respouMbO- 
Ity  both  for  creating  Jobe  and  for  taUortag 
them  to  the  needs  and  qualifications  of 
specific  groups  of  Individuals.  The  solatlaa 
suggested  here  of  Increasing  public  payroOs 
to  reduce  unemployment  will,  in  my  ophUoB, 
Inevitably  worsen  our  problem  rather  tbaa 
serving  to  provide  a  meaningful  solution.' 

The  real  solution.  Dr.  Murphy  suggested, 
can  be  found  in  the  Heriong-Baker  tax  raU 
reform  bills.  Unlike  the  admlnlstratlaB 
proposal,  the  NAM-supported  plan  lU  iii 
sharp  reductions  In  corporation  as  well  ts 
upper  and  middle  personal  Income  tax 
brackets  during  the  first  stages  of  s  6-yesr 
program.  This  approach.  NAM  belism. 
would  stimulate  economic  growth  and  crests 
new  Jobe.  Of  coiu-se,  it  does  not  necesasrily 
follow  that  the  NAM  is  right  or  that  its  rec- 
ommendations, If  adopted,  would  produce  tl» 
needed  Jobs.  But  its  approach  seems  mocs 
promising  than  a  revival  on  a  small  seals  of 
the  old  CCC. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  seek  to  bring  into  being  the  proposed 
legislation  and  secure  Its  final  enactment 
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jgio  law  are  attempting  to  weld  together 
tapo  aims  to  achieve  a  twin  goal.  First. 
'  ^  SIC  intensely  Interested  In  the  con- 
ggf^^tiaa  ot  the  human  reeotirces  of 
y^Qtla— of  ten  the  disadvantaged  youth — 
gitb*  United  States.  Second,  we  are 
^oit  earnest  in  our  efforts  to  bring  about 
^  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
gmxon  ot  water  and  woodland  in  our 
Republic. 

I  bad  thought  that  this  afternoon  I 
jgtyfat  speak  of  the  period  when  I  had 
Joined  with  other  legislators  in  the  other 
2o^ln  the  1930*s  to  bring  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  into  being.  I  shall 
got  allow  myself  to  indulge  in  that 
nostalgia. 

ICr.  President,  again  the  Senate  is 
goofronted  with  the  responsibility  to 
IrtW  torth  legislation  which  will  effect 
partial  remedy  for  some  of  the  hundreds 
«f  tlMMisands  of  young  people  in  America 
vbose  lives  have  been  denied  a  sense  of 
lipirpose  and  direction. 

for  7  years  the  eloquent  senior  Sen- 
gtor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huicphrxt] 
]iM  given  leadership  in  this  effort  to  weld 
Into  one  legislative  program  the  two  alms 
of  conservation  of  the  human  resources 
of  our  youth  and  conservation  of  the 
iMtaral  resources  of  water  and  wood- 
Isod.    For  the  past  4  years  I  have  had 
tite  privilege  of  being  closely  aUied  in 
Qiii  task  with  my  colleague  from  Min- 
aesots  and  with  the  capable  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.   Clark], 
wbo  conducted  the  hearings  on  the  pend- 
ing measure  and  who  guided  8. 1  through 
to  its  favorable  report  by  the  Senate 
Oonmlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
As  chairman  of   the  former  Special 
Soboommlttee  on  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tkn  Corps,  and  as  floor  manager  of  the 
Tooth  Conservation   Corps   bill    which 
psased  the  Senate  In  1959,  I  have  deep 
■Dd  fundamental  convictions  about  the 
iBportance  of  this  measure  in  regard  to 
botb  the  rehabilitation  of  our  disadvan- 
tued  young  people  and  the  conservation 
of  our  water  and  forest  resooreee.    And 
vtth  the  exception  of  the  larger  enroll - 
MBt  authorized  by  the  earlier  blU.  I  be- 
Befe  that  8.  1  is  a  better  measure  than 
that  passed  in  this  forum  In  1959. 

It  has  been  broadened  by  means  of 
title  n  to  include  the  provisions  of  the 
State  and  community  youth  employment 
program.  It  has  received  the  benefit  of 
tatber  reflection  by  Members  of  the 
Snate.  and  further  hearings  and  expert 
hrtlmony.  And  finally,  it  has  benefited 
from  the  advice  of  experts  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  executive  branch,  in 
■I  administration  which  supports  the 
■essure  rather  than  opposing  it,  as  did 
Oie  previous  adminlstratton. 

Hi  view  of  the  many  thousands  of 
■sn-^X)urs  which  have,  during  the  past 

*  years,  been  invested  in  the  framing  of 
tt>e  Youth  Employment  Act,  It  distoitM 
■e  that  the  minority  report  would  «n- 
Ikf  such  trivial  and  specious  terms  in 
m  attack  on  the  biU.  Regardless  of 
**'»  views  OQ  this  legislation,  one  might 
tape  that  a  committee  report,  whether 

•  the  majority  or  the  minority,  would 
Mdress  itself  to  the  substance  of  the 
HQ  rather  than  deal  in  ridicule  and  fear 
fostering. 

Id  iUustratlon,  I  shall  quote  one  short 
l*ra«raph  from  the  minority  views  at 


this  time.  Mr.  President,  before  turn- 
ing to  the  positive  features  of  the  pend- 
ing measure.  But  this  pusage  Is.  I  be- 
lieve, revealing  of  the  general  lack  of 
obJecUve  inquiry  or  factual  <iteripHii^  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  in  its  so-called 
report  on  S.  1.  Writing  of  the  lack  of 
compulsory  allotments  from  the  pay  of 
enroUees  to  their  parents,  the  minority 
moves  into  a  flight  from  reality: 

These  aspects  of  the  Touth  Corps  smack 
ominously  of  totalitarianism.  Removing 
yoimg  people  from  their  homes  without  the 
permission  of  their  parents  and  placing  them 
in  a  Federal  corps  is  reminiscent  of  the  Hit- 
ler youth  programs  of  Nael  Germany  and 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  various 
Young  Communist  organizations.  The  So- 
viet Union's  Young  Pioneers  seem  particular- 
ly close  to  the  proposed  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  in  both  name  and  spirit. 
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I  remember  that  in  1937  the  very  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
who  now  sits  in  this  body  CMr.  Byrd] 
then  a  Member  of  this  body,  voted  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  as  did 
also  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellendsr],  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell],  who  now 
presides  over  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  highly  respected 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
Dti»],  and  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

I  remember  also  that  in  that  same 
year  the  equally  disUngulshed  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, voted  for  this  legislation 
He  was  joined  by  other  Members  of  that 
body  who  are  now  mraibers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, iiKluding  the  two  eminent  Senators 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L]  and  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  as  well  as  the  very  able  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mao- 
KusoHl.  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DikksknI. 

I  also  remembw  that  Representative 
Clifton  Woodrum.  of  Virginia.  In  1989, 
after  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
had  been  in  being  for  more  than  5  years, 
requested  an  additional  $50  million. 
Why  was  that?  Was  it  because  the  pro- 
gram had  failed?  No.  It  was  because 
to  6  years  a  distinguished  Virginian  like 
CUff  Woodrum.  a  man  who  was  inter- 
wted  in  the  doUar  but  also  interested  In 
human  resources.  Joined  in  the  effort. 

I  have  gone  back  these  few  moments 
to  indicate  that  some  of  the  present  op- 
PoriUwi  was  not  then  opposed  when  the 
Executive  order  created  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  in  1933.  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  vision  of  the  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  became  with 
the  action  by  the  Congress  in  1937  the 
original  act  and  the  precedent  for  the 
pending  measure. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  vote  in 
May  of  1937  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  889  to  7  in  favor  of  the  ClvlMan 
Conservation  Corps;  and  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  in  1937  the  vote  was 
67  to  2  that  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  should  be  created. 

Why  do  I  go  back  and  give  the  Senate 
these  votes?  Because  there  has  been  a 
direct  attack  upon  tiUe  I  of  the  bill. 
It  was  all  we  had  in  1933,  1934.  1935. 
1936,  1937.  1938,  and  1939.  We  had  no 
title  n.    We  had  only  title  I.    Yet  an 


attack  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  JavttsI  upon  title  L 
Attacks  have  been  made  by  others  upon 
title  L 

I  say  sincerely  that  it  would  not  only 

^  lY^?^:,  ^^'  "  ^°*»**  ^  less  than 
realistic  if  the  amendment  which  ^^ill 
be  offered  to  cut  out  title  I  from  the  bill 
should  receive  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

To  return  to  the  quotation  I  cited  a 
moment  ago  in  the  minority  report  Mr 
President,  it  tests  the  credulity  of  seri- 
ous-minded men  and  women  to  suppose 
that  one  can  really  perceive  such  a  threat 
Implicit  in  the  practice  of  maUng  allot- 
ments home  on  a  voluntary  rather  than 
a  compulsory  basis.  Especially  is  this 
so  when  the  tender  parent-chUd  rela- 
tionship, invoked  by  the  minority  report, 
may,  in  fact,  often  be  one  between  a  son 
and  an  irresponsible  father  who  would 
use  the  allotment  to  continue  his  derelic- 
tion. But  I  shall  not  unduly  labor  this 
relatively  minor  point.  I  have  empha- 
sized this  passage  only  to  indicate  that 
the  minority  view  presents  something 
less  than  a  searching  and  scholarly 
analysis  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  has  offered  a  sys- 
tematic explanation  of  the  differoat  pro- 
visions of  S,  1.  I  shall  not  cover  the 
same  material.  However,  I  do  draw  the 
attention  of  my  Senate  colleagues  to 
some  of  these  points  in  more  detail. 

There  are  i^proxlmately  800,00&— 
though  some  estimates  range  as  high 
as  1  million— young  Americans  who  are 
out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  Not  only 
is  this  age  group  expanding  rapidly  due 
to  the  high  birth  rate  of  the  late  war 
years  and  early  postwar  years,  but  the 
unemployment  rate  n^mr^ng  th^  young 
people  is  also  increasing. 

In  1953,  the  rate  of  unemployment 
among  youths  18  to  19  years  old  was  6 
percent.  Since  1954.  1  out  of  every  10 
male  youths  in  this  age  bracket  has  been 
unemployed,  with  every  recession  being 
foUowed  by  leveling  off  at  a  higher  rate 
of  unemployment.  This  is  not  fictional— 
it  is  factual.  Thus,  in  1962.  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  age  bracket  of 
18  to  19  years  old  was  13  percent  for 
white  males  and  22  percent  for  nonwhite. 
For  the  overall  age  group  of  16  to  21, 
the  most  recent  figures  ixHlicate  an  im- 
employment  rate  of  above  16  percent. 
Yet.  depressing  as  these  figures  are,  they 
do  not  fully  indicate  the  intensity  of  the 
problem  as  it  is  registered  in  certain 
locales. 

I  see  on  my  left  the  distingui^ed 
dialrman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  [BCr.  McNamaraI. 
May  I  refer  to  his  city  of  Detroit?  In 
one  Detroit  neighborhood,  of  m>proxi- 
mately  125,000  persons.  70  percent  oTthe 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
were  out  «f  school  and  unemployed, 
according  to  a  recent  survey.  This 
nelghbortiood  certainly  Is  not  unique 
among  the  metropolitan  areas  of  our 
country.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNamara]  and  other  Senators  who 
come  from  metropolitan  areas,  who  know 
the  problems  of  unemployment  in 
Detroit,  in  Akron,  in  Chicago,  and  other 
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cities,  are  among  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  the  pending  legislation. 

This  deficit  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
needs  of  our  young  pec^le  is  matched. 
Mr.  President,  by  the  large  and  accumu- 
lating backlog  of  needs  in  the  field  of 
resource  conservation.  Of  the  more  than 
770  million  acres  of  land  In  the  public 
domain,  260  million  are  in  national  parks 
and  forests  and  110  million  are  in  State. 
county,  and  other  local  public  owner- 
ship. In  West  Virginia  there  are  more 
than  1.824,000  acres  in  national  forest 
lands.  Our  State  parks  comprise  ap- 
proximately 76.000  acres.  These  areas 
are  scenic  wonderlands  and  tourists  will 
increasingly  visit  the  movmtaln  domain. 
The  Governor  of  West  Virginia,  who 
favors  this  bill,  has  written  that  the 
facilities  and  natural  resources  in  our 
State  are  available. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  those  lands  un- 
der the  management  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture the  backlog  of  conservation  needs 
for  the  next  decade  would  provide  work 
for  41.000  men  annually  In  the  national 
forests,  and  45.000  men  annually  in 
parks,  refuges,  reservations,  and  other 
public  lands. 

Among  all  classes  of  forest  ownership, 
according  to  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall. 
we  "now  have  40  million  acres  requiring 
reforestation,  and  not  less  than  150  mil- 
lion more  than  are  overcrowded,  insect- 
infested,  diseased,  or  are  of  low  quality, 
second -growth  timber."  The  importance 
of  meeting  these  needs  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  sentiment  or  theory.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: it  is  a  question  of  plain  economics 
and  commonsense. 

In  the  southeastern  United  States 
alone,  there  are  over  11  million  acres  of 
publicly  owned  forests.  Again,  to  quote 
Secretary  Udall: 

If  these  lands  could  be  tblnned  of  valueless 
second-growth  scrub  oak,  thereby  releasing 
the  young  pine  for  normal  development, 
pulpwood  harvest  could  start  In  10  years 
and  continue  on  an  annual  rotation  basis. 
In  these  hiimld  States,  where  pine  makes 
rapid  growth,  the  ezpendltiire  of  $3,000  on 
Improvement  of  timber  stands  wUl  produce. 
In  10  years,  a  revenue  of  95.000. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  Is  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  especially  when 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  many 
other  tangible  and  Intangible  benefits 
to  the  young  people  who  would  partici- 
pate in  this  activity. 

This  is  the  program.  Mr.  President, 
which  the  minority  refers  to  as  a  "throw- 
back to  the  thirties,"  one  of  the  "desper- 
ation procedures  that  may  have  been  ap- 
propriate in  the  1930's."  Presumably, 
because  the  CCC  worked  with  such  out- 
standing success  and  almost  tiniversal 
acclaim  in  the  1930's.  this  fact  alone 
would,  according  to  the  minority,  negate 
the  validity  of  the  YCC  as  an  approach 
to  the  problems  of  our  unemployed  youth 
today.  I  confess  myself  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  understand  this  line  of  reason- 
ing, especially  as  it  emanates  from  pro- 
ponents of  a  conservative  economic  and 
political  philosophy.  For  it  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  the  political  con- 
servative attempts  to  conserve  the  tried 
and  tested  methods  and  values  of  the 
past.    Surely,  the  experience  of  9  years 


with  the  CCC.  with  an  enrollment  of 
2.500,000  to  3  million,  and  more  than 
20  years  in  which  to  follow  the  record 
of  CCC  alumni  would  remove  this  pro- 
gram from  the  limbo  of  radical  experi- 
ments. 

The  validity  of  the  approach  of  the 
YCC  does  not  rest  on  re-creating  clrctim- 
stances  identical  with  those  of  the  1930's. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  minority  does  not 
Insist  on  this.  For  in  addition  to  the 
basic  economic  improvements  created 
through  reforestation,  fire  protection, 
seeding,  maintenance  of  park  recreation 
areas,  and  a  host  of  other  activiUes.  the 
values  realized  by  the  young  men  are 
of  a  fundamental  and  enduring  nature 
and  are  Just  as  meaningful  in  the  context 
of  the  1960's  as  in  that  of  the  1930'8. 

The  late  Oen.  George  CaUett  Marshall, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Americans, 
was  generally  regarded  as  having  some 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  men.  As 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army,  he  was 
closely  involved  in  the  supervision  of 
the  CCC.  In  an  apF>earance  before  a 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
on  May  31. 1940,  in  his  capacity  as  Chief 
of  Staff,  General  Marshall  had  this  to 
say  of  the  CCC: 

My  connection  with  this  organization  has 
been  one  of  the  most  InspUlng  experiences 
which  I  have  ever  bad.  I  told  Mr.  Fech. 
ner  *  •  •  I  thought  it  was  one  of  the  great- 
est moves  we  had  ever  made  In  this  coun- 
try, and  that  it  was  a  most  unique  movement. 

I  do  not  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
General  Marshall  was  ever  regarded  as  a 
wild-eyed  liberal,  profilgate  spender,  or 
man  of  desperation. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  entire  New  Eteal, 
and  as  an  early  proponent  of  the  CCC.  I 
remember  well  the  circimistances  that 
generated  that  program.  The  record  is 
replete  with  Individual  testimonials  to  its 
value,  such  as  that  I  have  quoted  from 
General  Marshall.  And  the  record  of 
the  many  hearings  on  the  YCC  Is  rich 
with  the  testimony  of  those  who  perceive 
similar  values  in  the  measure  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate.  To  il- 
lustrate. I  quote  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  In  1959  when  I  was  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  a  letter 
from  a  Juvenile  Judge  In  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

As  a  juvenUe  Judge  of  Coxmty.  I 

am  deeply  interested  In  your  TOC  blU  which 
presently  Is  in  your  commltt*e.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  spend  several  years  In  the 
CCC  camps  for  which  you  helped  draft  the 
leglBlatlon  back  In  the  103O's. 

Personally.  I  can  think  of  no  motivating 
force  that  could  equal  the  Inspiration  which 
X  received  as  a  result  of  this  camp  experience. 
Although  35  years  have  lapsed  since  I  was 
first  Involved  In  the  program.  I  want  to  per- 
sonally acknowledge  to  you  my  th»nk«  for 
helping  draft  the  camp  program  which  I  am 
sure  has  left  an  everlasting  and  Inspirational 
Impression  upon  the  minds  of  many  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  know  that  you  again  are  associated 
with  a  slmUar  program,  especially  at  a  time 
when  people  In  all  walks  of  life  are  wonder- 
ing about  working  opportunities  and  re- 
habilitation methods  for  helping  our  youth. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  the  testimony 
of  a  former  CCC  enrollee  who  is  now  a 
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distinguished  Juvenile  Judge  i  kuw. 
he  speaks  with  some  authority  mTh? 
subject.  I  beUeve  his  tSuim^n?  *** 
that  of  thousands  of  otSHSJiS 
benefited  from  the  CCC  revwi^ 
travesty  of  the  minority  statemMrt  tc! 
dispenses  with  this  program  in  SwU 
"romantic  images  of  sunburned  wtUtZ 
and  happy  young  men  tramping  thw^ 
the  woods  dressed  in  uniforms." ^^^ 
The  minority  also  extends  this  Mn. 
of  atUck  In  assailing  the  presumed  ta! 
adequacy  of  the  pending  measurt  u  . 
means  of  increasing  the  emoloTainH*! 
of  the  enroUees.  pw^ywuity 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  Drop.^ 
States  the  minority  report- 
is  said  to  be  the  Improvement  of  the  ^ 
ployment  prospecto  of  our  youth  Bbm! 
Ing  them  with  euntans  and  an  appra^T 
of  outdoor  Uvlng  simply  wont  bein  thi. 
find   Jobs.  '  "• 

By  adroitly  amputating  the  statcaeah 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirta  and  tgnotiM 
much  of  the  testimony  submitted  in  the 
hearings,  the  minority  makes  it  appctr 
that  its  opinion  is  substantiated  by  See 
retary  Wlrtz. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts.  In  addition  to  instilling  meh 
fundamenUl  habits  as  self -discipline  % 
sense  of  responsibility,  the  capadtj  to 
work  with  others,  and  a  sense  of  group 
morale — not  inconsiderable  facton  in 
themselves  in  improving  the  employ- 
ability  of  a  young  man. 

Title  I  of  the  Youth  Employment  Act 
will  provide  the  opportunity  for  trsia- 
ing  In  such  skills  as  automotive  repslr- 
ing,  carpentry,  construction  equipoait 
operation,  electrical  wiring,  masonry, 
metalworklng,  plumbing,  surveying  and 
mapping,  truck  driving,  and  many  other 
skills.  The  young  men  will  not.  of  ooune, 
be  Journeymen  in  these  skills  after  I 
months  or  a  year  In  the  corps,  but  nei- 
ther would  they  be  Journeymen  after  t 
similar  period  In  any  school  of  vocatknsl 
education  or  union  apprenticeship  pro- 
gram. To  refer  once  again  to  the  tcM- 
mony  of  General  Marshall  regarding  the 
CCC: 

They  have  companies  that  are  worUai 
everyday  operating  bulldoaers.  traeton. 
trucks,  road  graders.  They  have  dynamtte 
explosive  squads;  they  have  bridge  bulldat. 
and  at  the  same  time,  what  Is  a  tremendow 
advantage,  they  have  a  going  organlsattoa 
to  feed  them,  house  them,  look  after  tbdr 
health,  and  generally  administer  tbsm. 

Fiimlly.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
the  skills  which  will  be  employed  In  tbe 
actual  operations  of  the  Youth  Conaer- 
vation  Corps.  I  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  page  542  of  the  bearingi 
on  S.  1 .  where  there  are  listed  some  U 
subjects  which  can  be  taught  at  tbe 
camps  through  accredited  home  study 
schools  and  the  Armed  Forces  Institute. 

On  the  question  of  the  average  en- 
rollee costs  of  title  I.  a  subject  irhkh 
moves  the  minority  to  some  of  its  more 
impassioned  rhetoric,  administration  a- 
perts  and  committee  staff  monbers  have, 
after  hearings  conducted  over  4  ytui 
on  three  different  proposals,  arrived  si 
an  average  camp  construction  cost  of 
$250,000   and   annual  enrollee  costs  of 
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the  careful  analysis  and 

^^meat  reaamlnatl<m  at  these  figures. 
»Ke  minority  woxild  substitute  a  camp 
Mtftnictlon  figure  of  $385,000.  based  on 
^eezpsrience  In  Pennsylvania  with  an 
ighrytmic  program  of  3  camps  ranging 
iseapacltj  from  14  to  40  enroUees. 

By  ignoring  the  already  existing  and 
^ggHaBj  prepared  facilities  of  camps 
iStod  on  pages  526-529  of  the  hearings, 
lod  by  selecting  the  now  discarded  ten- 
tatiTe  figures  of  the  administration  in 
jlfi  the  minority  arrives  at  an  average 
fOioUee  cost  of  from  $4,000  to  $12,000. 
vblch  is  then  compared,  in  a  process  of 
iiislsfance,  to  the  $3,300  cost  of  giain- 
^ining  a  young  man  at  Harvard.  To 
put  by  the  fact  that  $2,300  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  tbe  total  annual  cost  of  main- 
tsisinf  and  educating  a  yoxing  man  at 
TBMmrd,  a  much  more  relevant  com- 
puftoa  would  be  with  the  $25,000  esti- 
■atsd  Iqr  Prof.  Charles  Shireman.  ot 
the  Uhiversity  of  Chicago,  to  be  the 
eoeti  to  society  for  sending  a  Juvenile 
delinquent  through  a  succession  of  cor- 
jtctlonal  institutions. 

One  should  hardly  need  to  point  out 
to  tbe  minority  that  the  choice  offered 
tbe  Senate,  and  American  society,  is  not 
between  enrolling  these  young  men  in  a 
Touth  Conservation  Corps  or  Harvard. 
Rather,  it  Is  quite  possibly  a  choice  be- 
tveen  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and 
thus  a  sense  of  purpose  and  direction,  or 
a  Ufe  of  aimlessly  lolteHng  on  the  street 
ooraen  of  our  cities  and  towns  and  even- 
toaHy  drifting  into  a  pattern  of  delin- 


Tet  on  this  point,  also,  the  minority 
seems  to  have  entered  the  world  of  make 
bebere.  In  the  effort  to  discredit  UUe  I 
tbe  minority  has  completely  reversed  the 
thrust  of  a  program  which  is  designed. 
In  part,  to  prevent  delinquency,  and  has 
•utetituted  instead  the  image  of  camps 
which  would  provide  harbor  for  hard- 
ened young  criminals  and  even  mur- 
derers. This  fearsome  picture  has  been 
created  almost  solely  out  of  the  lack  of 
reference  in  the  bill  to  the  term  "good 
character"  as  a  prerequisite  for  enroll- 
ment. 

As  Is  known  by  persons  familiar  with 
the  bill,  the  original  draft  of  8.  1  con- 
tsined  the  provision  of  good  character, 
u  did  the  earlier  measures  presented  to 
the  Senate.  The  phrase  was  not  lightly 
dispensed  with  by  the  majority.  On  the 
eoDtrary,  It  was  deleted  only  after  con- 
siderable discussion  in  conunlttee  and 
in  the  light  of  particularly  poignant  tes- 
timony offered  by  some  young  people  in 
bearings  chaired  by  the  Junior  Senator 
trom  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KairNBOT]. 
l*e  deletion  was  accepted  by  the  major- 
ity on  the  grounds  that  the  restricting 
Irtu^se  might  disqualify  some  young  peo- 
We  who  had  experienced  only  minor 
Brushes  with  Juvenile  authorities.  But, 
M  the  minority  well  knows,  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  measure  clearly  re- 
»p»l«  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  is  that 
the  YCC  not  be  used  as  a  diunping  ground 
for  incorrlglbles.  The  bill  Is  phrased  so 
t*»t  experienced  administrators  and 
jouth  workers  will  be  aUowed  to  use  their 
own  discretion  in  the  Important  work  of 
youth  rehabilitation  and  the  prevention 


of  javenile  dsUnqueney.  This  feature  of 
tbe  program  ts  bat  one  aspect  of  tbe 
moltlfaceted  approach  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  the  problem  of  the  prevention, 
control,  and  eradication  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  has  had 
at  least  4  years  to  come  forth  with  sub- 
stantive and  constructive  proposals  to 
meet  the  burgeoning  problems  of  oiu: 
unemployed  and  disadvantaged  youth. 
I  grow  weary  of  this  constant  nay  saying 
and  nit  picking  when  proposals  such  as 
the  one  now  before  the  Senate  are  made 
by  the  majority.  The  problems  of  this 
segment  of  American  youth  and  the 
problems  of  our  unmet  conservation 
needs  have  l>een  held  imder  searohlng 
inquiry  during  the  4  years  since  the 
first  YCC  bill  was  pa&sed  by  this  body. 
Questions  of  camp  costs,  staffing,  educa- 
tional provisions,  contributions  to  em- 
plosrablllty,  and  character  building  have 
all  been  raised.  In  my  judgment  they 
have  been  adequately  answered  in  the 
hearings,  and  sound  and  prudent  solu- 
tions are  offered  in  the  pending  proposal. 
It  is  now  time — and  past  time — for  ac- 
tion. 

I  urge  the  SeiuOe  to  pass  the  bill  and 
the  House  to  concur  in  Its  passage.  We 
already  have  the  pledge  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  he  win  Im- 
mediately  sign  the  measure. 

Mr.  WnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  which 
is  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  in  lieu  of  its 
being  read,  the  amendment  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  43.  between  lines  ao  and  31,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"asQuiwanirrs  unv  uicrrATioMs  with  kkspbct 

TO  OaAMTS  TO  PKIVATB  KONfKUWT  AOKNCiaS 

"Sk.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall.  Immedi- 
ately after  making  any  grant  under  this  title. 
or  otherwise  making  available  (directly  or 
Indirectly)  funds  i^>proprlated  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  any  private 
nonprofit  agency,  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
full  and  complete  report  concerning — 

"(1)  such  private  nonprofit  agency,  Includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  (A)  the  number. 
Identity,  and  salary,  of  Its  offloers.  directors, 
and  principal  employees.  (B)  when,  by  whom, 
and  for  what  purposes  such  agency  was 
crganlaed.  and  (C)  other  relevant  data  with 
respect  to  the  organisation.  Its  functions, 
pxupoees,  and  methods  of  operation,  and 

"(3)  the  amount  ot  such  grant  or  of  such 
funds,  the  purposes  for  which  such  grant 
was  made  or  such  funds  were  made  available. 
and  any  condltloas  or  limitations  Imposed 
With  respect  to  such  grant  or  to  such  funds 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  Any  audit  reports  made  by  or  to  any 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
on  the  expenditures  of  any  such  agency 
which  has  received  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  shall 
be  available  to  any  Member  of  Congress  upon 
request  of  such  Member. 

"(c)  (1)  No  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
is  organized  or  Incorporated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  (directly  or  indirectly)  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provteiona  of 
this  title  U  any  of  the  inoorporators  or  in- 
dividuals who  organized  exich  agency  Is,  at 
the  time  such  agency  applies  for  any  such 


funds,  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an  officer  of 
tbe  Xxecutlve  Branch  of  the  Government 
who  la  required  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advloe  and  consent 
or  tfae  Ssskato. 

"(t)  Wo  nonproUt  agency  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive ,  direcUy  or  indirecUy,  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  if  at  ths  time  such  agency  applies 
for  such  funds,  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
any  of  the  officers,  directors,  or  principal 
employees  of  such  agency  Is  a  Member  oC 
Congress  or  an  officer  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  who  Is  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

On  page  42,  line  22,  strike  out  -205"  and 
Insert  "306". 

On  page  43.  line  10,  strike  out  "300"  and 
Insert  "207". 

On  page  45,  line  9.  strike  out  "307"  and 
Insert  "208". 

On  page  46,  Une  17.  strike  out  "208"  and 
Insert  "209". 

On  page  48.  line  12.  strike  out  "309"  and 
Insert  "210". 

On  page  48,  Une  20.  strike  out  "210"  and 
Insert  "211". 

On  page  49,  line  8.  strike  out  "211"  and 
Insert  "212". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
is— 

First,  to  require  that  immediately 
after  any  grant  is  made  under  this  title 
to  any  private  nonprofit  agenfcy  a  full 
and  complete  report  be  submitted  to 
Congress  giving  the  name  of  the  com- 
pany, a  list  of  its  directors,  employees, 
and  so  forth,  and  their  salaries  along 
with  the  purpose  for  which  such  grant 
was  applied. 

Second,  to  provide  that  funds  made 
available  under  all  grants  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  audit  and  that  all  such  audit  re- 
ports i^all  then  be  available  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  upon  his  request. 

Third,  to  provide  that  no  nonprofit 
agency  shall  be  eligible  to  receive,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  any  funds  appn^riated 
to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  title,  if 
at  the  time  such  agency  applies  for  such 
funds  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  any  of 
the  officers,  directors,  or  principal  em- 
ployees of  such  agency  is  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  an  otBcer  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  who  Is  re- 
quired to  be  {^pointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cuuuc],  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  been 
kind  enough  to  show  me  a  draft  of  the 
amendment.  We  have  gone  over  the 
text  of  it  together.  I  think  tbe  purpose 
he  has  in  mind,  which  is  sound,  is  to 
prevent  undue  influence  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  or  the  executive 
branch  in  the  granting  of  funds  under 
title  n,  to  nonpn^t  organizations. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  because  the  amend- 
ment was  iK>t  read  in  fun,  whether,  as  he 
agreed,  subsection  (b)  has  been  stricken. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  The  amendment  is  exactly  as 
we  have  agreed  upon  it. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  amendment  and  take 
it  to  conference. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  too. 
have  seen  the  amendment.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent proposal.  I  am  happy  to  accept 
it. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  insert  in  the  R«c- 
oao  excerpts  from  the  audit  reports  of 
two  earlier  grants  which  were  approved 
under  Public  Law  87-274,  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act  of  1962. 

These  two  reports  show  the  need  for 
more  careful  auditing  and  supervision 
of  these  grants. 

For  2  months  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  copies  of  the  audit  reports  on  the 
estimated  18  to  20  grants  that  were 
approved  last  year  under  the  above  au- 
thority, but  thus  far  I  have  been  fur- 
nished with  only  these  2  partial  reports. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Pabtxai.   Rxpokt   on   thz   Audtt   or   Haklkm 
YoTTTH   Oppoirr u n  riima   Uniomitkd,    Ikc. 

Depastmxmt  or 
HxALTH,  Education,  and  Wxltakz. 

Washington.  March  6,  1963. 

Hon.    JOBK    J.    WII.I.IAMS. 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DxAB  SxNATOs  WiLXiAMS :  In  responae  to 
your  telephone  request  to  Mr.  Bernard  Rus- 
seU.  I  am  enclosing  our  regional  auditor's 
report  of  his  examination  of  the  financial 
records  of  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
limited, Inc. 

For  your  information,  there  Is  also  enclosed 
a  chronology  of  events  leading  up  to  the 
▼Islt  of  o\ir  regional  auditor.  In  aU  grant 
programs,  we  are  concerned  that  grantees 
follow  proper  financial  procedures.  Thus, 
the  request  for  an  Interim  financial  report 
was  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  finan- 
cial records  by  our  regional  auditor.  His 
report  noting  specific  deficiencies  will  be 
followed  up  by  a  visit  now  scheduled  for 
early  next  week  to  Insure  correction  of  those 
deficiencies.  (Note  copy  of  foUow-up  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Kenneth  CTlark,  executive  direc- 
tor.) This  visit  will  Include  the  regional 
auditor  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
DevelofMnent. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  questions. 
Sincerely, 

Ivan  A.  Nxstingen, 

Under  Secretary. 

FKBatTAST  8.  1063. 
AtTDrr    or   Jirraiux   Delinquxnct    Oxant — 
Habtou 

At  the  request  of  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  for  Juvenile  Delinquency  we 
have  made  a  review  of  the  fiscal  transactions 
of  Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Unlimited, 
Inc.,  Demonstration  Project  No.  62008,  as  re- 
ported on  a  preliminary  financial  statement 
for  the  period  July  1,  1062,  through  Novem- 
ber 30,  1963.  Although  we  made  the  usual 
verification  of  the  actuality  and  accuracy  of 
expenditures  and  fimd  balances,  our  chief 
attention  was  directed  toward  the  propriety 
of  expenditures  to  date  and  acceptabUity  of 
the  fiscal  and  related  procedures  now  in  use. 
We  made  no  attempt  to  evaluate  program 
operations  or  personnel  qualifications  since 


these  areas  are  outside  the  soope  of  our  com- 
petency.    We  were  accompanied  during  the 
review  iby  Ur.  of  the  Special  Assist- 
ant's staff. 
We  Invite  your  attention  to  the  following: 

1.  Ifr.  O.  L.  Alexander  was  appointed  pro- 
gram director  August  15,  1962,  at  an  annual 
salary  at  913,500.  Available  documentation 
showed  that  his  services  were  terminated 
January  15,  1963,  but  that  he  Is  to  continue 
receiving  his  full  salary  through  March  15, 
1963.  According  to  Dr.  Clark,  executive  di- 
rector, this  payment  (92,250)  represents 
terminal  leave.  The  attached  statement  of 
personnel  policies  makes  no  provision  for 
this  expenditure. 

2.  The  budget  includes  a  listing  of  posi- 
tions and  salaries.  Comparison  of  payroll 
data  with  the  approved  budget  Is  shown  on 
the  attached  schedule.  It  will  be  noted  that 
although  the  budget  provided  only  one  con- 
sultant, four  positions  with  variations  of  that 
title  have  been  filled,  three  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

In  connection  with  the  position  of  chief 
project  consultant  (executive  director),  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Haryou  executive  com- 
mitter on  October  2,  1962,  took  the  following 
actions. 

(1)  The  salary  of  an  executive  director  was 
set  at  $20,000  a  year.' 

(2)  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark  was  retained  on 
a  prorated  basis  at  a  salary  of  •20.(X)0  a  year 
to  be  drawn  against  the  item  in  the  budget 
for  project  director.' 

(3)  An  additional  fimd  of  92.000  was  made 
avaUabla  to  Dr.  Clark  to  meet  special  de- 
mands of  his  position.' 

3.  Legal  fees  amounting  to  92,653. 75  (see 
attached  invoice  dated  November  27,  1962) 
involved  services  before  and  after  July  1, 
1962,  the  approved  beginning  date  for  this 
project.  The  estimated  dates  of  the  various 
services  were  based  on  information  supplied 
by  the  attorney  during  our  visit  to  the  proj- 
ect. Of  the  total  amount  billed.  9900  was 
paid  by  the  Harlem  Neighborhoods  Associa- 
tion and  the  remainder  (91,753.75)  expended 
from  the  Haryou  Federal  Fund  account. 
There  was  no  other  data  available  to  support 
the  equity  of  this  allocation  of  the  costs  of 
legal  services.  No  attempt  was  made  to  relate 
the  amount  of  the  fee  charged  to  the  value 
of  the  services  rendered. 

4.  The  statement  of  conditions  governing 
these  grants  provides  that  the  ftmds  may 
not  be  used  for  entertainment.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  following  expenditures  faU 
within  that  prohibition: 

Haryou  Open  House — Nov.  20,  1962: 

Catering $360.  00 

Flowers... 63.  20 

Invitations 86.  <X) 

Totel 479.20 

5.  The  rental  lease  provides  that  the  lessor 
(YMCA)  wiU  be  responsible  for  arranging 
and  erecting  partitions.  Despite  this  clause. 
Haryou  paid  the  YMCA  9343.25  to  reimburse 
It  for  costs  Incurred  due  to  partition  work 
In  the  leased  premises. 

6.  Of  the  16  people  on  the  payroll  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  period.  6  were 
either  part-time  or  hourly  employees.  Nev- 
ertheless, no  time,  leave  or  attendance  records 
were  kept. 


AprUio 

'■■■VAST   20,   19(B 


>  No  such  position  or  salary  provided  in 
the  budget. 

*  According  to  Dr.  Clark,  he  Is  employed 
at  Haryou  on  a  one-half  time  basis.  See 
Item  6. 

*  No  charges  were  made  to  this  fund 
during  the  audit  period.  However,  on 
Dec.  11,  1962,  a  payment  was  made  to  Dr. 
Clark  (946)  as  reimbursement  for  expenses 
Incurred  In  August  and  November  of  1962. 
As  Indicated  on  the  attached  memorandimi 
dated  Nov.  30,  1962.  this  amount  was  charged 
against  the  special  $2,000  fund. 


Dr.  Kkmnkth  CuiXK, 

Haryou 

Nero  York,  N.7. 

Dbab  Mb.  Clabx:  We  have  Just  reeetved  th. 
auditor's  report  of  the  audit  oonduc^^ 
yo\ir  booka  on  January  29,  19«8.  a  n^K^ 
of  deficiencies  were  noted.  Includlnc  th>  fT 
lowing :  •  ^  "•- 

1.  An  Inordinate  amoimt  of  terminal  kai. 
payment  for  the  resigning  program  dlrse^ 

2.  The  listing  of  positions  »nd  salarlMu 
not  consistent  with  the  same  listing  oq  thl 
approved  budget. 

3.  No  attempt  was  made  to  relate  tht 
amount  of  the  legal  fees  to  the  vaio*^ 
services  rendered. 

4.  Tbere  was  question  about  the  iiiinim 
ture  for  entertainment. 

6.  There  was  question  about  tixt  rtim. 
bursement  to  the  lessor  for  oonatrucuoa 
work  done  on  the  premises. 

6.  Inadequate  attendance  records  vcf« 
kept. 

Because  of  these  and  other  defldeneWs 
noted,  it  is  imperative  that  I  meet  with  yoa 
and  our  regional  auditor  at  your  sarUatt 
possible  convenience  to  dlsrims  remadytai 
these  deficiencies. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  nry 
soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bkknaso  Rttsskll, 
Director,  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquencf 
and  Youth  Development. 


Partiai.  Repost  on  tkk  Am>rr  or  Assocuia 
CoMMTTNrrr  Txams,  Inc. 

Ths  Sccbxtaxt  or  Hxaltb. 

EsnCATION.  AKO  Wkltaix. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  21, 1H3. 
Hon.  John  J.  Woxjams. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Scnatob  Wn.LiAMs:  This  is  in  respomi 
to  your  letter  dated  February  7.  1968.  to  Sec- 
retary Celebrezze,  regarding  expendlturw 
made  by  Associated  Commtmity  Teams,  Inc. 
The  delay  in  response,  as  I  explained  by  tele- 
phone, was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  wtrt 
awaiting  an  interim  financial  audit  of  the 
project  expenditures  which  was  inltisteil  oo 
January  8.  1963. 

The  foUowlng  is  in  response  to  your  qu«- 
tlons: 

1.  Total  expenditures  to  Novem- 
ber   30,    1963 $29,396.11 

Funds     obligated 6. 8ST.M 

Total S5.eS4.M 

Questions  2  through  5  are  answered  in  the 
two  enclosures.  "Summary  of  Salary  li- 
pendltures"  and  "Statement  of  Cash  Reoelpa 
and  Disbursements." 

6.  Amount  of  private  capital  pl«l|tl 
•0,316. 

7.  Amount  of  private  capital  advanoed, 
none. 

I  trust  this  answers  yoxir  questioos. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  A.  Nkstingik. 

Under  Secretarf. 

Associated  Community/  Teams,  Inc..  t<s*»- 
ment  of  cash  receipts  and  disburiementt 
Aug.  2,  1962.  to  Nov.  JO,  1902 

Receipts: 

Grant  from  VS.  Department  of 
Health.  BducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare  $62,600  00 

Disbursements: 

Salaries,  gross e—    W.M7« 

Rent 7.1M.T* 

Office  supplies  and  expenaes: 

Stationery •••• 

Repairs !*•■• 

Moving  expense -  •*■* 

Miscellaneous M** 

Total. i.nLn 


19SS                                     CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  6293 

^ggoeiated   Community    Teams    Inc.,   state-      formal  (original)  minutes  were  not  available.  FzaaTTAaT  20  1963 

*;;;;;rt  of  cash  receipts  and  dtsburaemenu     Loose  copies  In  a  manUa  folder  were  pro-  Mr.  LrviKosTOH  Winoat., 

Aitg.  2.  l»*^-  «<»  ''o*'   •»<''  l»«2-Contlnued     vlded  and  covered  the  following  meetings:  Associated   Community  Teams,  Inc..   ddam 

-jgUortements-Contlnued                                  fl"«^  ^\^^'  ^''  September  7,  27;  October  ClayUm  PoweU  CommunUy  Center.  New 

*^^lK)ne $369.62     H.  November  8,  20;  December  13.  20.  aU  In  York.N.T. 

{.Qiicbeons 21.80      ^993.     After  encoimterlng   a  reference  to  a  Dkax  Mb.  Wingar:  We  have  Just  received 

|i«KMUcals.. 88.44      meeting  on  October  26.  1962,  we  asked  about  the  report   of  our  regional   auditor  In  New 

Travel '181.65     w.e  corresponding  minutes.     A  freshly  made  York  who  audited  your  books  on  January 

postsge 160.31     photocopy  was  given  us.    We  were  assured  80,1963.    He  notes  a  number  of  deficiencies 

Pi«M  and  publicity 26.00     °7  Mf-  Wlngate,  acting  executive  director,  Including  the  following: 

g^curlty  service 40.00      J;^*  *^«  Ale  of  minutes  was  now  complete.  1.  The  accounting  system:  The  balance  in 

UMurance 888.92      Other  than  as  noted  in  this  memorandum,  the  checking  account  was  not  carried  forward 

pKjToU  tax  expense 678.94     ^°     particularly     significant     entries     were  after  January  7,  1968,     The  last  posting  to 

(jooiniltaDt  fee«- 500.00     fcmnd.  the  cashbook  was  November  80,  1902.    The 

j^^eountlng 76.00         3.  Rent  of  premises:  Associated  Commu-  position  of  bookkeeper-auditor  provided  in 

gyit  appraisal  fee 160.00     ^^y  Teams,  Inc..  has  formally  rented  space  the  approval  has  not  been  filled. 

Ineorporatlon  expense 360.00      (approximately  26  rooms)   on  the  first  (8.737  2.  Board  of  directors  meetings:  The  formal 

purobMs  of  office  equipment—       1,019.77     square  feet)  and  second  (3,917  square  feet)  (original)  minutes  were  not  available. 

l^laphone  security  deposit 400. 00     floors  of  the  Adam  Clayton  Powell  Oommu-  3-  Rent  of  premises:  The  terms  of  the  lease 

-     nity  Center  on  West   187th   Street  in  New  provided  for  payment  beyond  the  life  of  the 

Tatstl 29.  296.«7      York  City.    The  period  of  the  lease  U  July  9.  grant. 

Lass:  net  payroll  taxes  de-                            1962.    through    December    1963     (6    months  *■  Personnel:     Inadequate     time     records 

ducted-.- 1.281.91     beyond     the    present    project     termlnaUon  were  kept. 

date) .    Use  of  furniture  and  fixtures  in  the  These  and  other  deficiencies  noted  make  It 

Total    disbursements 28,014.76     "pace  and  maintenance  of  the  premises  are  Important  that  I  discuss  this  with  you  and 

included   In  the  rental  which  amounted  to  our   regional   auditor   at   your   earUeet  con- 

BalAOM  Nov.  so,  1962 84.485.24     $1,165.74  for  the  initial  period  from  July  9,  venlence.    Please  contact  me  Immediately  so 

—      1962.  to  August  31.  1962,  and  $8,000  per  quar-  ^^^^  *«  can  arrange  this  meeting  for  a  fol- 

Ai  follows:                                                            ter,  payable  in  advance,  for  the  remainder  of  lowup  on  the  audit. 

Chemical    Bank    New    York                         the  lease  term  until  Deceml>er  1,  1963.  when  ^  ^°°^  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 

Trust  Oo 84.460.87      *    payment    of   $2,000    will    be   due.      Before  Sincerely  yours. 

^tty  cash 24.87     establishing   thU  rate   the   agency  obtained  Bkbmabo  Rttssell, 

two  appraisals  of   the   premises.     The  first  ^^^^<'tor.  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Total 84,486.24     (Proet)    resulted  In  a  $3-per-foot  estimate  <ind  Youth  Development. 

.Hotstaff  travel  but  travel  rlmbun^ment     SSS?'°lTil"SiS?\Cl^n?  nr^Sn^^^tH;  ^'-     LAUSCHE.     Mr.     President.     I 

Xor  candidate  as  director.                                          ^f  ra^incf^?ng  'jam^r^iefv^lS^'b^t'S^  ^^^^  ^  opposition  to  the  bill,    f  Jhall 

n „,  fTT».»m  >  r>«  T»oTT,w^                          utUities.    The  lease  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  per  ^°^  '^°^  ^°^  "•  ^OT  a  number  of  reasons. 

Omcs  or  JuvxNa. JD«^^o«cT                       month  was  thereafter  completed.  First.  The    bill    will    not   result   In   a 

Februarvti  1963           *"*•  **""  °^  "^"  **^**  provide  for  $6,000  5-year  program  entailing  the  expendi- 

■ndossd  is  a  copy  of  the  audit  of  the    L'^Tk",^  °t°  ^^^^  ^'  ^^e"»>«  L  1962.  ture  of  $100  million  a  year.    It  envisions 

laodated  Community  Teams.   Inc..  which     7^ t^'t^^  JL'J^I   ***",    "  ,"**f^**  J^  *  program  which  will  last  interminably, 

,oa  requested.    In  addition  I  am  enclosing     ^o^Ji^l ^^^u           o "''"  II *??'  ^°^  except  that  it  might  be  ended  by  an  in- 

^  at   a   memorandum    detailing    thS    JS^^^rToSoTii  tI™^n"i?.n?'H**/°°'J  temational  involvement  of^eat  oonS- 

Sr^Su^'SVSh'i'a'^r.St'^*'*''^*"^     Stsj;^"'   '^^"'"'    termination   date   of  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

T^c^^l^^jX^Slelp  please  feel         *•  ^•"°°'^*'  ^  -^"^  »•  attached  a  schedule  '^''^^f  "^,?  ^^  ^^^  ^^-     "^^  ^^^ 

trim  to  «Sl  upon  me        ^"  ""P"  P'***  '•**     setUng  forth  the  salary  daU  concerning  per-  Provides  that  the  act  ShaU  expire  at  the 

At  Um  request  of  the  Special  AssUtant  to     "o^^el  employed  during  the  period  of  audit  end  of  5  years.    I  feel  rather  safe  in  say- 

ths  Secretary  for  Juvenile  Delinquency  we     *°**  comparing  titles  and  rates  of  pay  with  ing  that  not  one  of  the  proponents  has 

bsTS  made  a  review  of  the  fiscal  transactions     ****  approved  budget.    In  addition,  the  min-  a  sincere  belief  that  at  the  end  of  5  years 

of  the  Associated   Community   Teams.  Inc..     "^^  November  20.  1962    authorize  the  ap-  the  act,  by  expiration  of  time,  will  die 

training  project  No.  63201.  as  reported  on  a     P?^5*™!'''  °i  ^^  ^"}  Joh°»on  "  director  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  at  the  end 

jwUmlnary    financial     sUtement     for    the     °*  P?***  ^^^  and  acting  project  director  at  q,   e   _..„  "^^  h^„o*^ii    tLt^  ^^ 

Srlod  July  1,  1962,  through  November  30      *  ■*^*^  °^  •! 6,000.     This  rate  exceeds  any  SL^ff        ;            "^ange  WiU  be   in   the 

im^AithWh^rr-S^Xusr-n^ifica-'    °'  «^«  ~^"»-  P~^»<»«*   '^  ^^  approved  direction  of  an  expanded  program,  rising 

ttoo  Of  the  iM:tuaii^knd  accu?icy^  2-     ^"*«««-  ^  ^*'  Precipitating  the  Federal  Gov- 

ptndltures  and  fund  balances,  our  chief  at-         I>urlng  the  period  under  audit  there  were  emment  into  still  greater  debt,  cheapen- 

tsotton  was  directed   towaid  the  propriety     **°  t^™*-  ***'*  °'  attendance  records  depart-  ing  the  dollar,  and  not  solving  Uie  prob- 

of  expenditures  to  date  and  aooeptal>lllty  of     °^*^^-    Sonae  time  thereafter  a  procedure  for  lem  of  youth  unemployment, 

the  fiscal  and  related  procedures  now  In  use      ^^^  "^^  ^°  "***  °"t  sheets  was  InsUtuted.  Second.  The  biU,  if  passed,  will  cost 

W.  made  no  attempt  to  evaluate  program     H^°Jl'^y^^   ^'^   *''!?'  for  formally  the  Federal  Government  at  least  $4,250 

WUons  or  penK,nnel  quallflcaUoS^S     JSSS^*^^*    'TS^v    etT^     "^e  ^{^i^tll  »    ^^^    P«^    ^^^^    ^    ^^    boys.    boto 

STne^r:  "Z  °"'*'^'  th.  «x,p.  Of  our    md^i^^SSi'^prrJvai'^l  .o«e\T^?nl!  delinquent   and  nondeUnquent;  out  of 

oompetency     We  were  accompanied  during     menu  but  made  no  mention  of  othera  ^O^al  communities,  where  there  are  resi- 

Amix^v     Ln' °'  "**  Special        No  written  statement  of  conditions  of  em-  dent  families,  frequently  not  having  an 

w!^       't"-    „                                                      ploymentor  personnel  policies  (leave  policies,  income  in  excess  of  $4,250  a  year. 

1  A^**  !!*'  following  commenu:                working  hours,  etc.)  could  be  located.  Certainly  the  program  can  be  lauded 

Ti^t   iS'?;^^,n^,*^S"  ti  ""•  """*  °^  ""^       "•  ^^"-  '^°  reported  expenditures  re-  It  can  be  described  as  one  concerned 

Z^^T2J\l    '          .*'^^**  ~°*     quire  future  adjustment.    A  payment  of  $400  with  the  conservation  of  OUT  youth      I 

SS  SU      -kel^T^^  S^i.*^     (mlsceuaneous)    cover,  a  deposit  with   the  join  with  those  who  aim  at  tlOtt  ob  ec- 

book  waTNov^r^  ,Sf^     v^                 telephone  company  and  a  reported  unllqul-  Uve;  but  I  respectfully  submit  that  there 

rJSIr^nBS  ^^:^H=3^f2H  r^^'X^^^^'z^ 

Jjany  .y.temauc  way.     The  balance  !n  the     due  or^  ^.IT pa'^^rnrStSS^'only  Tj^on  ^'thf N^of  "^^  ^*'*^"*  communities 

ehKking  account   was  not  carried  forward     of  Mr. 's  time  was  devoted  to  AssocUted  o'^^e  Nation. 

•rter  January  7.  1963.     These  accounts  are     Community  Teams.  Inc.    AS^m^tT^m^  .^  *l*'T.^'^'"*,.'^^^*  Statistical  ab- 

to«lequate  to  control  the  expenditures  be-     spondenoe  between  Associated  Community  **''^*^^  °L^®  ^^*®**  BtAt^,  for  the  ttscal 

tog  made  by  this  agency.     When  requested     Teams.  Inc..  and  Mr.  Russell  of  Department  ^^^  ^^^^-     ^  moment  ago  I  listened  to 

10  prepare  a  statement  of  expenditures  (as     of  Health.  BducaUon.  and  Welfare  the  re-  "*®  argument  made  by  the  Senator  from 

Of  November  30,   1962)    it  was  necessary  to     malnder  of  Mr. "s  time  U  chargeable  to  '^^^    Virginia     [Mr.     Rahdolph]     who 

er  hl^ifw^^^  '°'  "***  purpose.   The  podUon    the  President's  Committee  on  JuvenUe  De-  vigorously  supports  the  blU.     The  per 

"Dooxxeeper-auditor  provided  In  the  ap-    iinquency.  capita  income  in  West  Virginia  is  $1  674 

iBo^*i^*J^!!J?'*'  beenfliied.                        Ckipies  of  some  of  the  Associated  Commu-  a  year.    Yet,  Mr.  President,  under  'the 

•noS^,Snu^r^'Z^Sehti2°"tS^     nUy  Teams,  Inc.    publicity  material  are  at-  moet   optimistic    appraisal    we    COntem- 

lai  minute  book  was  purehsMd,  the    tached  for  your  mxormatlon.  plate  the  expenditure  of  $4^50  a  year 
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to  keep  a  16-ye&r-okl  boy  at  one  of  the 
cotUempteted  eampe. 

Third.  Tto»  ua  does  not  «^«**«»*  any 
provlalon  to  Insure  fair  and  Impartial 
treatment  of  enroDees  on  the  basis  of 
rellfflous  and  racial  background.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  insure  non- 
discriminatory, nonprejudicial  treat- 
ment, reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on 
the  magnanimity  and  fairness  of  those 
who  administer  the  law.  I  concede  that 
those  who  will  administer  it  wHl  aim  to 
be  Impartial  and  fair;  but  their  declara- 
tions and  promises  are  but  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  the  historic  concept  that  ours 
1b  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

It  is  argued  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  a  man  of  magnanimity,  impar- 
tiality, and  objectivity.  Conceding  that 
he  is,  what  Justification  is  there  for  the 
Congress  to  abdicate  its  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  law,  by 
substituting  therefor  the  minds  of 
indivldaals? 

For  the  past  several  years  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  argument.  "Do  not  write 
into  law  what  you  expect  the  law  to  be. 
but  depend  upon  those  who  will  adminis- 
ter It  to  be  fair.  Just,  and  impartial." 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
such  an  operation.  If  we  demand  objec- 
tive, impartial  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
racial  and  religious  background,  the  way 
to  echieve  it  is  to  write  it  Into  the  law. 
Fourth.  Tlie  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
the  program  is  hazy  and  confiised.  and 
obviously  is  not  supported  by  the 
admitted  facts.  On  page  39  of  the  report 
is  set  forth  the  testimony  given  2  years 
ago:  namely,  that  the  per -person  cost 
of  the  1961  program  was  to  be  $12,297. 
On  page  12  of  the  report  is  set  forth  a 
compilation  of  figures  prepared  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Wlrtz.  In  his 
opinion,  it  will  cost  $3,985  per  enrollee. 
without  some  incidental  costs.  When 
they  are  Included.  I  have  calculated  that 
the  figure  will  be  $4,250  per  enrollee. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imderstand 
what  figures  were  used  when  the  bill  was 
formerly  before  us  and  when  the  per 
capita  cost  was  said  to  be  $12,297.  where- 
as the  present  figure  is  $3,985. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
argue  that  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  the  various  departments 
must  be  accepted  as  sacrosanct.  How- 
ever, a  mere  use  of  pencil  and  paper 
will  demonstrate  that  the  calculations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  by 
others  cannot  be  supported.  If  the 
figiu«8  they  gave  are  correct,  under  title 
I  there  will  not  be  15,000  enrollees  and 
imder  title  n  there  wlU  not  be  60.000 
enrollees. 

Fifth.  The  program  envisioned  under 
the  bill  deals  with  symptoms  of  im- 
emplojmient,  not  with  the  real  causes. 
We  have  listened  to  arguments  about 
opportunities  to  stimulate  employment. 
It  is  argued  that  this  can  be  done  by 
reducing  taxes  and  by  spending  more 
money  at  the  Federal  leveL  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  arguments  that  employment 
will  be  stimulated  by  reducing  taxes  and 
spending  more  mon^  at  the  Federal 
level  are  based  upon  opinions  expressed 
and  principles  declared,  I  believe,  by  the 
economist.  Mr.  Keynes.  However,  al- 
though he  argued  that  these  two  modes 


AprU  to 

win  help  relieve  unemployment  in  times    dropped  from  100  cents  In  IMi  t^   v . 

ot  depresBiaa,  he  IncJuded  a  third  faetor.     46  eenta  in  1M3.    Om  ^tortX^ZJT?^ 


which  Is  completely  dlsrefmrded  by  the 
propoDcnts  of  the  proposed  tax  cut  and 
of  Increased  spending,  idileh  are  nrted 
by  the  proponents  of  the  bHI:  and  that 
third  element  is  that  when  one  tries  to 
stimulate  employment  by  cuttLog  taxes 
and  increasing  public  spending,  it  is 
necessary  to  Insure  the  stability  of  prices 
and  wages. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  taxes. 
Increase  spending,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  cost  of  goods  and  services 
to  continue  to  rise  without  always  stand- 
ing still:  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
doing:  We  are  contemplating  taxing 
less,  spending  more,  and  subscribing  to 
cost  increases  and  wage  increases  which 
have  no  relationship  to  productivity,  but 
would  neutralize  and  destroy  every  meas- 
ure taken  by  the  Government  to  relieve 
unemployment. 

Within  the  past  2  months  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  World  Bank,  Per  Jacobs- 
son,  made  two  statements  on  this  subject. 

He  very  effectively  pointed  out  that 
if  we  desire  to  put  people  to  work,  by  re- 
ducing taxes,  and  increasing  spending, 
we  must  not  forget  the  responsibility 
of  stabilizing  wages  azul  prices. 

I  ask  the  question,  to  what  extent  have 
we  in  this  Congress  tried  to  stabilize 
prices?  Evenrthing  we  have  done  has 
tended  to  lift  them  far  beyond  a  Justi- 
fied Increase  commensurate  with  in- 
creased productivity.  Since  this  pro- 
gram will  deal  only  with  symptoms  and 
not  with  causes.  I  will  not  support  it. 

Sixth.  The  bill.  If  passed,  instead  of 
Inducing  youth  to  remain  in  school,  will 
act  as  an  incentive  for  them  to  depart 
from  school. 

Seventh.  While  the  bill  on  Its  face  Is 
a  public  works  bill,  it  contains  provisions 
in  title  n  requiring  the  payment  to  en- 
roUees  of  the  age  of  16  to  22  of  the  same 
regular  wage  scale  and  work  wage  paid 
to  adult  employees  in  the  area.  I  can- 
not subscribe  to  that  provision  in  the  bill. 
The  provision  Is  found  on  page  41  of  the 
measure.    I  should  like  to  read  it: 

8»c.  a04.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  approve  for  asBlstance  under  thla  title 
any  State,  county,  municipal,  or  local  pro- 
grams submitted  hereunder  If  he  determines. 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  that — 

(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  are  appropriate  and  reason- 
ably consistent  with  the  rates  and  conditions 
applicable  with  respect  to  comparable  work 
in  the  locality. 

I  interpret  that  language  to  mean  that 
as  a  condition  of  a  right  to  obtain  grants, 
the  wage  scales  and  the  working  condi- 
tions fixed  shall  be  those  that  prevail  in 
the  comm\mity  where  the  project  is  to 
be  promoted. 

Finally.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  ought  not 
to  enter  this  field.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  ntim- 
ber  of  occasions,  the  debt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  $305  billion.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
administration,  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  we 
shall  have  a  deficit  amounting  to  about 
$11  billion.  In  my  Judgment,  the  deficit 
will  be  far  more  than  $11  billion.  The 
purchasing    power    of    the    dollar    has 


elgn  creditors  are  calling  upon^J  !Sl 
in  payment  of  their  claims  •MaSit 
Government  Those  cotiditlanrMl  5 
menancing  for  me  to  suppwt  the  Br«! 
posed  program,  the  cost  of  which  eamw 
be  predicted,  ^'™** 

It  is  argued  that  the  program  wotk»i 
weU  in  the  1930s.  However,  a  UMaSl 
condition  prevails  in  1963  than  aistedta 
the  1030's.  I  am  not  one  wlio  wuTw^ 
those  who  say  that  condltloia  tai  SS 
are  similar  to  the  conditions  that  DnZ 
vaUed  when  the  Civilian  ConservaSn 
Corps  was  adopted  in  the  1930'i.  ^^ 

Now.  Mr.  President,  coming  to  s  dir 
ferent  topic,  I  send  to  the  desk  four 
amendments,  which  deal  with  diflerm 
parts  of  the  bilL  If  agreed  to  the* 
would  write  into  the  bill  provUloas  tlui 
there  shall  be  no  discriminatory  sdyern 
treatment  of  enrollees  on  the  basis  of  re> 
llglon.  race,  or  creed.  I  ask  that  they 
be  printed. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
amendments     will     be     received 
printed. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LAU8CHR    Mr.  President . 

Mr.  KUCHSL.  Mr.  President,  what 
did  the  Senator  from  Ohio  say? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  Hn 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  m± 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  I  object 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Ob- 
jection is  heard,  and  the  clerk  will  cod- 
tlnue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  clerk  resiuned  and  concluded  tha 
call  of  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


an4 


[Ho.  48  Leg  I 

Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Beau 

Hlcksnlooper 

Muakls 

Bible 

HUl 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Rniska 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Pearaoo 

Byrd.  V*. 

PeU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JaTlta 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Carlson 

Jordan.  H.C. 

Randolpb 

Case 

RlMcoff 

Church 

KeaUng 

Robertson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

RuaseU 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Baltonstan 

Cotton 

Lauscbs 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Domlnick 

McOartby 

Symington 

Douglas 

kIcClellan 

Talmadge 

EasUand 

UcO— 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

McOovem 

Tower 

En  tie 

Mclntyre 

WUUams.  Del. 

Errln 

UcNamara 

Tarboroogb 

Pong 

iiechem 

Toung.  M.  Dak. 

Ful  bright 

Uetcalf 

Toung.  Oblo 

Ooldwater 

UUler 

Oore 

Monroney 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    I  aimounce  that 

the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  B>- 

M0KD80N], 

the   Senator 

from   Florida 

I  Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  frwn  Ten- 
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B^MS  (Mr.  KsFAUTsal.  the  Senator 
fgQOk  Missouri  [Mr.  Loars].  the  Senator 
ffon  Alsska  [Mr.  BanLin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wnxuml, 
^nd  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
OausiONOl   are  absent  on  official  busi- 


lir.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
ftgiator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  is 
gjjgent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

•nie  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkn- 
mnl.  the  Seiuttor  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
llosTON],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
lyhranla  [Mr.  Scon]  are  necessarily 
gbient 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
nnn  is  present. 

llr.  TOWER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  ibnendment  of  the  Senator  fnmx 
Delaware  [Mr.  WaLuml  be  reccmsld- 
ered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motibn  on 
tbe  Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to^ 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  I  send  to 
tbe  desk  amendments  to  S.  1,  and  ask 
that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativs  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  30,  line  7,  to  strike  the  period, 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following : 

Provided.  That  the  Director  may  exclude 
frcm  enrollment  such  classes  of  persons  as 
be  may  consider  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  or  welfare  of  the  Corps  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

On  page  43,  line  3,  strike  the  period,  in- 
sert a  colon  and  the  following : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  enrollment  such  classes  of  persons  as 
hs  may  consider  detrlmenUI  to  the  weU- 
being  or  welfare  of  the  Corps  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

The  PRESromo  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  have  the  amend- 
ments considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes;  or  as  one  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  effect  of  the 
amendments  would  be  simply  to  place  in 
the  bin  what  was  essentially  the  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  esUblishing  the  CCC 
camps.  It  is  similar  to  the  language  of 
the  act  establishing  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClaskJ. 
who  is  handling  the  pending  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  what  the  attitude  is 
on  ills  side  about  the  amendments.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  some  form  of  rap- 
prochement has  been  arrived  at. 


Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  opinion,  while  I 
believe  tbe  amendments  arsunneoesaary, 
they  do  no  particular  hann  to  the  blU. 
and  I  am  polectly  wining  to  take  them 
to  conference.  I  wUl  accept  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSSa^.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  tags  added.  If  the  amendments  are 
taken  to  conference  and  then  kicked  out 
on  the  first  meeting  of  the  conferees,  aU 
this  will  have  proved  to  be  an  exercise  in 
futility.  I  believe  the  Rscoan  had  better 
show  that  this  action  means  something 
more  than  taking  an  amendment  to  con- 
ference. I  will  not  go  along  with  any 
such  attitude. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  us  be  candid.  I 
will  be  a  conferee.  I  will  support  the 
amendments  in  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood in  legislative  practice  that  when  it 
is  said.  "I  will  take  it  to  conference," 
there  Is  about  a  90-percent  chance 
against  such  an  amendment  remaining 
In  a  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  say  that  too  many  times.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  offered  an  ap- 
propriate amendment.  Similar  lan- 
guage was  contained  in  the  basic  law 
establishing  the  CCC.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  taking  the  amendments  to  conference. 
It  is  a  matter  of  adopting  them.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  it  is  understood 
that  this  is  something  more  than  merely 
taking  an  amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  that  it  will  not  be 
dumped  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  my  intention  to 
support  the  expression  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  we  should  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   No. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Would  It  not  be  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  in  expressing  its  view  on  the 
amendment  if  there  were  a  yea-and-nay 
vote?  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  are  all  men  of 
experience  in  the  Senate.  We  are  all 
men  of  good  faith  and  integrity.  Why 
not  have  a  voice  vote  on  it?  I  woxild 
suggest  a  voice  vote,  unless  there  is  some 
intention  to  delay  the  Senate,  and  to  take 
extra  time  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  have  no  intention  of 
engaging  in  any  dilatory  tactics.  I  would 
like  to  be  in  Texas  tomorrow,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  be  recorded,  so  that  the  question 
may  not  be  dealt  with  lightly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  the  sen$e  of  the  Senate  is 
recorded  Just  as  well  by  a  voice  vote? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  had 
many  years  of  experience  in  this  body. 
Certainly  he  knows  that  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  carries  much  more  weight  in  re- 
flecting the  sense  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  glad  to  amplify 
what  I  said  before.    If  I  am  the  chair- 


man of  the  c<mference  conunittee.  the 
amendments,  if  they  are  adopted  by  a 
voice  vote,  will  be  Just  as  binding  on  me 
in  conference  as  would  be  any  other  pro- 
vision m  the  bill.    I  shall  support  them. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  be  boimd.  A  yea-and-nay  vote,  how- 
ever, would  be  much  more  Impressive  on 
the  conferees  fn»n  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  two  parties 
to  a  conference.  There  are  the  Members 
from  the  House  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
and  Members  of  the  Seimte  on  the  other 
side.  If  I  were  the  chairman  of  the 
House  conferees,  and  I  did  not  want  to 
accept  the  amendments.  I  believe  the  first 
observation  I  would  make  in  the  confer- 
ence room  would  be  that  the  Senate  did 
not  even  bother  to  record  itself  on  the 
amendments.  Therefore.  I  would  con- 
clude that  this  was  Just  another  of  those 
things.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
an  impressive  vote  is  had  on  the  amend- 
ments, it  would  be  possible  to  say  to  the 
House  conferees,  "This  is  the  way  the 
Senate  feels,  and  it  has  recorded  its  feel- 
ings." In  other  words,  the  conferees 
would  have  a  weapon  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote,  let  us  understand  what  this 
proposal  amounts  to.  Let  us  understand 
that  the  amendments,  although  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that 
they  are  valuable  amendments,  and  I 
shall  support  them  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  do  not  do  what  we  are  discussing 
earlier  today.  We  were  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  segregated  CCC  camps, 
and  we  were  talking  also  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  segregated  units  in  conunu- 
nitles  which  employed  title  n. 

The  pending  amendments,  in  my  view, 
will  deal  with  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  not  to  exclude  an  in- 
dividual because  of  his  race  or  color. 
There  is  no  danger  that  anyone  will  be 
excluded  on  that  ground.  However, 
there  is  the  dsinger  that  there  may  be 
segregation  and  discrimination  in  the 
operation  of  the  camps,  on  the  basis 
that  I  have  described. 

Therefore,  in  voting  for  the  amend- 
ments, I  still  say  that  before  I  would  be 
prepared  to  see  this  bill  become  law,  I 
would  insist  on  assurances  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  which  I  am  seeking  now, 
that  in  the  way  in  which  he  hands  out 
the  money  he  will  not  allow  the  opera- 
tion of  separate  Negro  and  white  CCC 
camps  and  separate  Negro  and  white 
units.  I  shall  support  the  amendment. 
It  is  a  fine  amendment  However,  let 
us  not  assmne  that  it  blankets  the  field. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments, en  bloc,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU.  I 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Gruening],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [  Mr.  Kefauver  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
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from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Wtlltams]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlxtt],  the  Senator  from  OUahoma 
[Mr.  Edmomdsom].  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OstrxNiifG].  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  LomgI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkic- 
nett],  the  Senator  from  Kentuc%  [Mr. 
MotTON],  and  the  Senator  fr(Hn^*enn- 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BKXNrrr],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Sngpaow]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Holland].  If  he  were  present, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore, 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Ketaxtver].  Were  he  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  woxild  vote  "yea." 
Were  I  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I,  therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  15,  as  follows : 
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So  Mr.  Tower's  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,   I 
more  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 
Hie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  intend 
to  offer  an  amendment  which  at  tm* 
PKjint  I  wish  to  read  and  explain.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  move  that  this  amend- 
mdit  be  laid  on  the  table.  Therefore, 
I  wish  to  have  the  Senate  understand 
what  the  amendment  provides,  because 
after  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
made,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  to 
debate;  and  I  think  it  important  that 
Senators  understand  what  they  will  be 
voting  on. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  projwse  is 
as  follows:  On  page  25,  in  line  20  after 
the  word  "responsibility,"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "which  agreements  with  Federal 
agencies  shall  (A)  prescribe  that  there 
shall  be  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  in 
the  employment  of  the  resources,  areas, 
and  facilities  to  be  protected,  conserved, 
developed  or  managed,  and  further,  there 
shall  be  no  such  discrimination  practiced 
in  the  use  of  any  facilities  provided  for 
enrollees,  and  (B)  shall  give  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  enforce  such  proscription." 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  which 
I  intend  to  offer  is  to  provide  that  young 
people  will  not  work  on  any  project  or 
facility  which  will  be  segregated  and, 
further,  that  they  will  not  be  segregated 
in  their  camps  or  their  living  quarters 
or  the  facilities  they  use.  and  that  no  fa- 
cility provided  for  the  enrollees.  regard- 
less of  where  the  facility  may  be  located, 
may  be  segregated. 

Today  it  was  said  that  this  amendment 
is  not  needed.  But  I  submit  that  if  we 
wish  to  be  sure  that  a  practice  of  non- 
discrimination will  prevail  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  measure.  It  is  encum- 
bent upon  us  to  fix  it  into  the  law. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Attorney  General 
or  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  are 
going  to  administer  the  law  in  this  man- 
ner anyway,  I  think  they  should  have 
the  appropriate  legal  authority. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment, I  understand  that  a  motion  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table  wUl  be 
made.  In  that  case,  a  Senator  who  fa- 
vors the  adoption  of  my  amendment  will 
vote  "nay."  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  motion  to  lay  the  amendment  on 
the  table. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  send  my 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  First.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Blr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  First,  let  me  say  that 
I  intend  to  support  the  amendment. 

Second,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  whether  I  am  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  text  of  his 
amendment  represents  the  law  of  the 
land  today. 
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Mr.  TOWER.  Thai  is  my 
standing.  Certainly  the  amendmenTm: 
the  spirit  of  the  BUI  of  Righta!  >^"*? 
the  spirit  of  the  deciaioo  in  thiTl!* 2 
Brown  against  the  Board  of  EdStkJ 
of  Topeka.  Kana.;  or,  at  leasriwoSJ 
say  it  is  consonant  with  the  nile  otth^ 
case.  There  may  be  debate  as  to  wh#S 
this  Is  the  law  of  the  land  or  whrth!^ 
this  is  the  law  of  that  case  *°«»«r 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  rise  to  congratulai. 
the  Senator  from  Texas;  and  U  a  moSn^ 
to  lay  on  the  Uble  the  amendment^tS 
Senator  from  Texas  Is  made,  I  hope  th* 
Senate  wtU  reject  the  moUon  to  lay  S 
amendment  onthe  table. 

The  PRESnpNO  OFFICER.  Ti*. 
amendment  of  Bie  Senator  from  TtaZ 
will  be  read.      '  ^*** 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President  i  uk 
unanimous  consent  that,  first.  I  a^ 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  be- 
fore the  amendment  is  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ig  them 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  taio 
ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  merely  wish  to 
add.  following  the  answer  the  Senator 
from  Texas  gave  to  the  Senator  fnun 
California,  that  it  is  also  the  determlns. 
tlon  of  the  President,  as  witnessed  br 
his  housing  order  during  the  past  year- 
namely,  his  order  that  wherever  Federal 
funds  are  spent,  there  will  be  no  discrim- 
ination. I  call  that  fact  to  the  attention 
of  Senators. 

Mr.   TOWER.     Mr.   President.  I  aik 

that  my  amendment  be  read  at  this  Ume 

The     PRESIDINO     OPFICER.    The 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 

will  be  read. 

The  CHisr  Clerk.  On  page  25,  In  Une 
20,  after  the  word  "responsibility ."  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  following:  "which 
agreements  with  Federal  agencies  nhtifl 
(A)  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin  In  the  employ- 
ment of  the  resources,  areas,  and  faefll- 
ties  to  be  protected,  conserved,  devel- 
oped, or  managed,  and  further,  there 
shall  be  no  such  discrimination  prac- 
ticed in  the  use  of  any  facilities  provided 
for  enrollees,  and  (B)  shall  give  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  the 
right  to  enforce  such  proscription." 

Mr.  MANSFTEXD.  I  recognise  a  trlirfe 
play  when  I  see  one;  I  recognize  the 
combination  of  Town  to  Kdcbh  (o 
Goldwatbr. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  the  dlsttn- 
guished  acting  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  TMr.  KuoblI, 
stated  that  the  amendment  proposed  bf 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Towitl  la 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  hear  that 
statement  corroborated  by  both  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Town]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwatiiI. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  already 
adopted  an  antidiscrimination  amend- 
ment, and  the  further  fact  that  these  ad- 
ditional facts  have  come  to  light  in  tbe 
public  debate.  I  move  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas  be  laid 
on  tbe  table. 
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Ifr  KUCUJSE*.    Mr.  President,  on  thia 
ouestioa.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  naya. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were«nlered. 
Ilr.  T0WE3t    Mr.  PntMent,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.        

Tta  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
5eoator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Ilr.  TOWER.  Are  we  to  understand 
QaX  in  voting  on  this  question,  a  vote 
-yea"  will  be  to  lay  on  the  table  my 

dTll  rights  proposal?  

The   PRESIDINO    OFWCER.      That 

Is  correct.  

Ilr.  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
Ur.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct.    I 
tbooght  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
about  to  say  something  in  further  ex- 
planation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mans- 
niLB]  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Town]  be  laid  on 
the  table.  On  this  question,  the  yens 
and  nays  have  been  (»tlered;  and  the 
deric  win  call  the  roll 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Ifr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
mcrnmom].  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  HoLLAiro],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
neaee  [Mr.  KxrAxmn}.  and  the  Senator 
frooi  Iflssotirl  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on 
offldal  tmslness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hooia  (Mr.  Edmondson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]. 
U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
nir.  Hollanb]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kcrauvxa].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  would  vote  **nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  la 
sbsent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SiMPSoir]  is  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkn- 
wiTTl,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
MotToif  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
▼wHa  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
sbsent. 

If  present  and  voting,  tbe  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  the  Sena- 
te from  Utah  [Mr.  Bdchxtt],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott], 
snd  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
8ni?8oii]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50 
nsys  41.  as  follows: 
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Holland  Morton 
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Long,  Mo.  Simpson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Tower's  amendment  was   agreed  to 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  offer  another  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  bill,  which  I  shall  read.  I  expect 
the  same  fate  for  this  amendment  as 
the  previous  one  met.  so  I  shall  not  offer 
it  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
explain  Its  intent  to  the  Senate. 

On  page  42.  between  lines  20  and  21, 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
no  assistance  or  cooperation  to  any  private 
agency  or  any  agency  of  any  State,  coiinty. 
or  local  gOTernment,  unless  such  agency  (A) 
shaU  prescribe  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin  In  the  employment  of  the 
resources,  areas,  and  faculties  to  be  protected, 
conserred,  deTelop>ed.  or  managed,  and  (B) 
ahaU  give  the  Attorney  Oeneral  ol  the  United 
States  the  right  to  enforce  such  proscription. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  amendment 
which  I  am  about  to  offer  is  even  more 
important  than  the  previous  amend- 
ment. Though  we  might  not  expect  dis- 
crimination in  the  enrollment  of  people 
in  the  program,  and  might  not  expect 
the  program  to  be  operated  in  such  a 
way  that  there  would  be  segregated  fa- 
cilities for  the  corps  members,  still  there 
is  some  doubt  about  whether  the  pro- 
gram could  not  be  made  beneficial  to 
certain  facilities  privately  or  publicly 
owned  in  which  segregation  and  dis- 
crimlnaUon  are  practiced. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
ironclad  protection  against  that,  so  the 
intent  of  my  amendment  Is  to  provide 
that  the  enrollees  in  the  program  may 
not  wort  on  facilities  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  segregaticm  or  discrimi- 
natory practices  exist. 

If  a  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
is  made.  Senators  should  realize  that  if 
they  vote  "yea"  they  will  be  vottag  for 
discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  sUted  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chbv  Clox.  On  page  42,  be- 
tween lines  20  and  31,  it  is  proposed  to 
Inaerfc  the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  TTie  Seeretary  of  Labor  shall  provide 
no  aaidatenee  or  cooperation  to  any  prlrate 
agency  or  any  agency  of  any  State,  oounty. 
or  local  government,  unless  such  agency  (A) 
ahaU  prescribe  that  there  shaU  be  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  creed,  color. 
or  national  origin  In  the  emi^oyment  of  the 
resources,    areas,    and    facilities    to   be    pro- 


tected, conserved,  developed,  or  managed, 
and  (B)  shaU  give  the  Attorney  Qmerml 
at  the  United  States  the  right  to  anforoa 
such  proaerlptloii. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  third  amendment 
on  the  same  subject  Is  being  offered  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  the  measure  under 
consideration.  Therefore,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  moving  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  tabled,  and  on  that  ques- 
tion I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  Mr.  President,  why,  if  it  is 
said  that  these  amendments  are  unnec- 
essary to  prevent  discrimination,  we  can- 
not put  them  Into  the  bllL  It  is  said 
that  if  these  amendments  are  put  In  the 
bill  they  would  kill  the  bllL  Am  I  to 
imderstand  that  some  of  my  good  friends 
from  the  South  will  vote  for  the  bill 
with  the  understanding  that  there  will 
be  an  antldiscriminatory  administration 
of  the  bill,  even  if  such  provisions  are 
not  in  the  bill  Itself? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  if  this  does 
not  Impugn  the  rationality  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  who 
I  thought  was  about  to  propound  a  ques- 
tion, but  instead  he  has  made  a  political 
speech,  which  I  am  sure  will  come  in 
handy  in  the  coming  campaign. 
Mr.  TOWER.    No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
refuse  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  South  generally, 
because  as  I  look  over  the  delegation  on 
this  side  of  the  Chamber  I  do  not  see  a 
southern  delegation,  a  western  delega- 
tion, a  northern  delegation,  or  an  east- 
em  delegation,  but  rather  a  democratic 
grouping  representing  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  I  think  we  are  aware  of  what 
is  transpiring  this  aftemon.  TIk  pur- 
pose is  to  kill  the  bill.  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is 
in  favor  of  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from.  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
field] to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  tbe  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  tbe  roll 
Mr.  HUBidPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  LMr.  Ed- 
mondson]. the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HotLAND],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KETAuvrR],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmokssom]  la  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor frcan  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorrl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfaxtvkr]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  would  vote  "yea." 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  tills  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [»fr.  Long]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bknnktt].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  Is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SntPsoNlls  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkn- 
NTTT],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 
If  present  and  voUng,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mobton]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  CMdahoma  [Mr.  Edmono- 
soN] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BxNNRT]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah  woiild 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  trxxaa. 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  frwn  Florida  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxPAuvaa] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  fnHn  Tennessee  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bwtlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  V«. 

Cannon 

CMe 


[No.SlLeg.] 

YEAS — 58 

Chiircli 

CUrk 

BMtland 

BUender 

Bngle 

Krln 

Fulbricht 

Oor* 

Oraenlnc 

Harden 


HUl 

Htunphrey 

Inotiye 

Jackson 

JavlU 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennadtf 

IiOn«,  La. 

Ifagnuaon 


Mansfield 

McCarthy 

MeClellan 

McOea 

MoOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

MetcaU 

Monroney 

Morse 


Aiken 

Beau 

Hoggs 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 


Allott 

Bennett 

■dmondson 


Bmathers 
Sparkman 
Btennls 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Toung.  N  Dak. 
Toung.  Ohio 


^pm  i0 


Muakle 

Nelson 

Neubercer 

Pastors 

PeU 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Baltonstall 

MAYS — 33 
Pong 

Ooldwater 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hlckenlooper 
Hruaka 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Keating 
Kuchel 
Lausche 
liecbem 

NOT  VOrXNO — 9 

Holland  Morton 

Kefauver  Scott 

Long,  Mo.  Hiiwpf^tt 


MUler 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Rlblooff 

Smith 

Tower 

WUllams.  N.J. 

WUllams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 


So  Mr.  BfANSfixLD's  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Town's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  laid 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President — and  I 
would  like  to  have  good  attention  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  this  state- 
ment— the  other  day  I  appeared  on  a 
television  program  with  a  distinguished 
Ph.  D.  named  Dr.  Bums,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  book  enUtled  "Deadlock  of  Democ- 
racy." 

In  that  book,  in  a  number  of  chapters, 
he  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  wicked  co- 
aliti<ui  between  the  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats. 

I  told  Dr.  Bums  at  the  time  we  were 
making  the  telecast  that  the  chapters  I 
read  seemed  like  interesting  fiction,  and 
nothing  more.  I  do  not  know  where  Dr. 
Bums  is  this  afternoon.  I  assume  he  ts 
at  Williams  College.  I  wish  he  had  sat 
in  the  gallery  this  afternoon  and  had 
heard  these  votes,  and  had  heard  the 
nay  votes,  with  some  exceptions,  on  the 
tabling  motion  on  this  side,  and  so  many 
yea  votes  to  table  on  the  other  side.  If 
any  thesis  was  ever  diq;>roved  in  this 
piece  of  fiction  called  "Deadlock  of  De- 
mocracy" it  was  d(uie  here  on  the  Senate 
floor  this  afternoon.  All  haU  to  this 
wicked  coalition  they  have  been  talking 

about. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Wickedness  is  be- 
ing banished  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Yes. 
Mr.  HXTMPHREnr.    This  has  added  to 
our  theme  of  salvation  of  last  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  hofte  that  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  will  get  on  his  knees, 
where  I  will  join  him,  ao  that  we  may 
supplicate  providence  in  the  interest  of 
salvation.  May  our  entreaties  be  loud 
and  long,  because  all  of  us  will  need  it. 
and  his  program  will  need  it  more  than 
anything  else. 


Mr.   HART.     Mr.   President  •s.i  , 

have  to  say  will  be  neither  loSf^ 

long.    It  Is  not  a  time  now  to  evLU 

phrases  or  test  moUvaUMis  of  aiw*?^ 

and-nay  vote  today.    I  speak  m  a^CTr 

has  been  troubled  ever  since  I  c^nT^ 

with  respect  to  what  the  right  aniJS! 

is  in  connecUon  with  this  basic  ntS^ 

Shall    we    shut    off    money    to  eorSl 

regions  or  shall  we  not  when  th»4? 

criminate  in  their  use  of  schoS  al 

when  we  are  told,  "No.    Education  »2 

come  first.     The  children  shall  i^k. 

denied  it.   Give  us  time."  * 

This  is  what  has  troubled  many  of  «. 

I  have  reached  the  point,  with  aomel^ 

tinuing  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  olE 

course,  but  nonetheless  with  detennlDB. 

tion  to  pursue  it,  that  instead  ti^ 

proaching  this  problem  tangentiafly^ 

we  did  this  afternoon,  we^ad  better  hk 

it  head  on.  ™ 

The  money  which  we  in  Coagrtm  id- 

proprlate  comes  from  the  pockets  of  is 

Americans.     I  do  not  want  any  kttv 

to  be  put  in  the  position  of  expli^Z 

to  some  Americans,  "Yes,  we  takejow 

money,  but  you  cannot  use  the  f  •cilitiei'' 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  relates  to  a 

youth  in  a  camp  in  a  forest,  or  to  a  uttle 

girl  seeking  admission  to  a  school  wfaos 

parents  happen  to  be  in  the  miUtHy 

service  of  this  country,  or  to  a  diOd 

seeking  a  vocational  educatlcm  or  i«. 

habilitation.  or  anything  else. 

Now  is  the  time,  since  so  many  mcb 
to  be  demonstrating  a  new  concern,  to 
say.  "All  right,  let  us  say  it  first  to  tboK 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  on 
the  executive  side  who  disburse  sooe  <i 
this  money.  Are  they  free  to  withhold 
it  when  they  find  a  State  prognun  dlt- 
crlminates?" 

Michigan  has  Just  been  told  that  tti 
program  for  aid  to  dependent  childnB 
of  unemployed  parents  does  not  qosltfy 
because  it  discriminates.  How  does  tt 
discriminate?  It  makes  eligible  pamto 
who  are  imder  covered  employaHt 
under  the  unemployment  insurance  iy>- 
tem.  They  say  it  discriminates  agalmt 
children  of  parents  who  are  not  under 
covered  employment,  more  or  less. 

I  salute  the  Department  of  Hestth. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  standliw  « 
and  saying  it  is  a  discriminatory  pnH 
gram  and  they  will  not  get  any  mooegr, 
though  it  is  tough  to  explain  it  to  sook 
children.  What  are  they  going  to  do 
about  continued  disbursement  of  Fed- 
eral money  to  impacted  school  diitrkti, 
where  there  Is  no  semblance  of  a  acbool 
district  seeking  to  desegregate? 

Is  there  not  here  chapter  and  fern 
for  discriminatory  treatment?  What  an 
they  going  to  do  about  that?  What  an 
they  going  to  do  about  that,  not  next 
year,  but  now? 
They  have  already  told  Michigan. 
Let  each  agency  of  the  exseirtlve 
branch  examine  the  statutes  and  find 
out  whether  they  can  or  cannot  now,  « 
we  seek  explicitly  to  prohitait  or  bar  ikh 
bursement  of  these  Federal  funds,  ooa- 
tributed  by  every  American,  to  jMUgrMM 
and  f  acuities  into  which  some  Amertam 
cannot  get 
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It  just  does  not  make  senw.    It  does    quesUon  only  for  the  information  of  the 
not  make  sense  as  a  matter  of  right  and    Senate. 
inoDg.  »nd  as  a  matter  of  our  appear-        *»-  t*"-^'— -     - 
^n£f  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Btber  way,  we  are  wrong.     '-* "■ 
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Let  us  get 


right. 

How  do  we  get  right?     We  get  right  by 
telling  the  executive  agencies  to  get  right 
where  they  can.    Where  they  cannot,  let 
us  make  it  right.    Let  us  do  so,  not  by     posiu 
nation  such  as  this  bill  contemplates,  by     take? 
^gytog  to  tack  on  the  Idnd  of  amendment        ^r 
tl]gt  has  been  proposed. 

Die  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  I  had  an  embarrassing  ex- 
paiatee  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  a 
very  small  bill  came  tlirough  here  to  re- 
torn  to  a  SUte  a  facility  which  the  Army 
had  been  using  as  a  hospital,  so  that  the 
State  oould  use  It  in  a  vocational  or  re- 
habUlUtlon  program.  I  forget  which  it 
vas. 

We  were  beaten  when  we  sought  to  at- 
tach a  cofMiltion  that  the  facility  shall 
be  used  openly  and  without  discrimina- 
tjon.    We  tried  It  on  the  floor,  and  we 
vere  overwhelmingly  rejected.    We  were 
hiJd  by  our  good  friends  that  the  way  to 
aeeoinpllsh  one  purpose  was  not  in  a  hit- 
or-mlss  fashion,  but  that  the  way  to  do 
It  was  by  doing  It  right  across  the  board. 
That  was  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  we 
haie  not  done  anything  in  an  across-the- 
board  fashion.    I  believe  that  we  had 
better  develop  a  basic  statute  which  will 
htfe  the  effect  of  being  applicable  to 
fftry  program  that  we  propose  to  adopt 
ind  say  that  which  by  implication  we 
ten  the  rest  of  the  world  anyway,  that 
*e  win  treat  each  American  equally  and 
ftedy  when  we  take  his  money. 

If  we  cannot  do  it  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis,  then  I  welcome  some  who 
hsfe  Joined  us  today,  and  let  us  do  it 
ftth  every  program. 

This  is  1963.  I  heard  something  said 
itoot  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
n  to  time  to  get  right  on  It.  How  can  we 
defend  a  practice  of  sending  money 
which  enables  a  State  to  deprive  a  pro- 
rram  or  an  Institution,  which.  I  under- 
rtsnd  the  Constitution  says,  ought  not  to 

I  do  not  see  how  It  adds  up.  As  I  say 
L.  K  2^  v*^*,!'®  resolved  this  dilemma 
whkh  has  bothered  me  ever  since  I  came 
J««;ta  part  having  seen  what  I  saw  this 
"Wnoon.  to  approach  it  this  way  i 
hopeotherwinjolnme. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
li  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
Snt^i.*^  °°'  offering  an  amend- 
■ent  at  this  time.  I  shaU  speak  on  the 
Ml  If  any  Senators  wish  to  leave  now. 
Ido  not  see  any  reason  why  they  cannot 

Ur   B^c^r,*^*^®  *  quorum  call  later. 

MrPASTORE.    Mr.   President,   will 
"*  **»*pr  repeat  his  stetement? 
d.^;.  ^3^^^TY.    When   I   have   con- 
2Sl    ^,  »^aarks,    we    will    have    a 
Quorum  call. 

»fr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tbe  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

It.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  the  Senator's 
"»«w»  to  offer  an  amendment  at  the 
encluclon  of  his  remarks?    I  aak  £ 


Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  in  a  poaition 
to  say  at  this  time.  I  shaU  let  the  ma- 
jority leader  know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  PROUTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  in  any 
position  to  tell  us  about  how  long  he  will 
*"ike? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  believe  It  would  be 
perfectly  safe  for  the  Senator  to  be  ab- 
sent for  an  hour.    I  will  make  sure  that 

lb  IS. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks.  Informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  secUon  194  of  UUe  14  of  the 
United  States  Code,  Mr.  Bonner,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  had  appointed  Mr. 
Qajucatz.  Mr.  I^nnon.  and  Mr.  Mail- 
LiARD  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 
for  the  year  1963,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301  of  the 
78th  Congress,  Mr.  Bonneh,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  had  appointed  Mr.  Downing 
Mr.  Gn.BERT,  and  Mr.  Van  Pelt  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  for  the  year 
19C3.  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  armounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
luUon  (H.  Con.  Res.  134)  establishing 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Thms- 
day,  April  11.  1963.  It  stand  adjourned 
unUl  12  o'clock  meridian,  Monday,  April 
22,  1963.  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


YOUTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  provide  healthful  outdoor  training 
and  employment  for  young  men  and  to 
advance  the  conservation,  development 
and  management  of  natural  resources 
and  recreational  areas;  and  to  authorize 
local  area  youth  employment  programs 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
young  people  of  our  country  will  never 
get  to  know  what  a  wonderful  thing  a 
free  society  is  unless  we  enable  them  to 
play  a  part  in  it. 

We  tell  them  in  their  textbooks  that 
ours  Is  a  land  of  opportunity;  and  yet, 
when  they  close  their  textbooks  and 
face  the  world,  they  find  no  such  op- 
portunity. 

If  these  young  men  and  women  ever 
come  to  believe  that  ours  is  the  land  of 
unfulfilled  promiaea-not  a  promised 
land— we  will  be  sitting  on  a  powder  keg 
that  has  more  explosive  force  than  all 
the  atom  bombs  of  unfriendly  nations. 


At  this  very  moment  almost  800,000 
young  people  are  both  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  America  needs  their  fresh 
ideas  and  their  bright  young  hope,  but 
the  ideas  wiU  stagnate  and  the  hope  win 

?S  ^^f  ^  ^^  ^^  a  way  to  use  them— 
and  find  it  we  must. 

TTie  situation  is  getting  worse  instead 
of  better  and  day  by  day  a  tremendous 
economic  waste  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
a  great  human  tragedy. 

During  the  1960 's.  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  16-  to  21-year-olds  in  the 
work  force  will  be  S'/z  times  greater  than 
the  increase  during  the  1950's. 

Statistics  are  a  key  to  bookkeeping 
but  by  themselves  they  do  not  open  the 
door  that  lays  bare  all  that  they  mean 
in  the  way  of  bitter  frustrations,  hope- 
lessness and  despair. 

When  we  hear  that  31  percent  of  all 
colored  girls  in  the  18-to-19  age  group 
are  without  Jobs,  how  much  do  the  figures 
really  tell  us  about  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  humiliation  and  loss  of  pride? 
When  we  hear  about  the  overall  rate  of 
14-percent  unemployment  among  the  16- 
to-21  age  group,  what  do  the  figures  tell 
us  about  the  resentment  that  is  building 
up  and  the  faith  in  our  society  that  Is 
being  washed  away? 
If  America  fails  to  get  on  the  move 

i^n^T?^''  °'  unemployed  youths  iii 
1970  WiU  be  one-third  greater  than  today 
Twenty-six  million  youths  will  enter 
the  labor  force  in  the  1960's.  Ahnost 
3  out  of  10  of  these  youngsters  wiU  not 
have  completed  high  school,  and  2^, 
million  WiU  not  have  finished  the  eighth 
grade. 

How  are  Ihese  boys  and  girls— without 
adequate  training,  without  sufficient 
education— going  to  find  the  path  to  the 
great  satisfactions  of  a  working  life? 

In  the  good  old  days,  the  untrained 
young  man  or  young  woman  could  find 
an  unskUled  Job.  and  In  rural  communi- 
ties they  could  always  turn  to  employ- 
ment on  the  farm.  But  the  good  old 
days  are  gone.  The  need  for  unskilled 
workers  and  farmers  wUl  decline  by  12 
percent  during  the  1960's.  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  youngsters 
then  entering  the  labor  force  wUl  be  40 
percent  higher  than  the  number  during 
the  previous  decade. 

Technological  changes  have  altered 
the  character  of   employment  in   this 

SJfSS^'   n"i^®  ^^'  "  ^^r  before. 
skiUed,  weU  educated  workers. 

If.  then,  the  times  are  new  and  the 
problems  are  new.  why  does  the  admin- 
istration recommend,  and  the  committee 
report,  two  programs  which  resemble 
very  closely  the  CivUian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration of  the  1930's? 

True,  there  is  something  beautiful 
about  a  campfire.  something  grand  and 
glorious  about  open  air  and  sunshine- 
but  when  we  transport  thousands  of 
young  men  to  woody  fairylands  for  6 
months  or  a  year,  and  then  return  them 
to  city  streets.  lU  equipped  to  face  Ufe. 
we  do  them  a  great  disservice. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WIDard  Wirt« 
has  conceded  that  when  these  boys  come 
back  from  a  year's  camping  in  the  woods 
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they  will  not  be  ready  for  skilled  or 
BwntoklUed  occupaUons. 

A  table  which  I  have  before  me  shows 
the  projected  percentage  change  in  the 
various  types  of  occupations  during  the 


1960's.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscokd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoti). 
as  follows: 


^prUio 


Median  tcKool  years  completed  6y  major  occupalional  group* 


Oocapatkm 


rrefcwtooal  aad  teehnical  workers. 

Clarioa  and  sales  workers. 

Proprietors  and  manacers 

BklDBd  worters 

BemMkfflftd  workers 

Ovfln  worken . 

Uukilled  workers  and  farmers 


Median  school  years 
completed 


1S62 


18+ 

13.4 

13.2 

10.1 

0.1 

8.8 

8.S 


1002 


Employment 


Percent 
ebance. 
1002-82 


1«.2 
IZS 
12.8 
11.2 

lai 

10.3 
8.8 


68.2 

ao.1 

10.1 

-3.1 

-6i3 

ao.9 
-ao.8 


Source:  IT.S.  Boreaa  of  the  Census  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Projected 
percent 
chanee  dar- 
ing lOOO'i 


43 

2H 
21 
20 
13 
34 
-12 


Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  demonstrates  how  truly  fantastic 
and  out  of  date  the  Conservation  Corps 
scheme  really  is.  The  figures  show  that 
during  the  1960'8,  the  demand  for  pro- 
fessional and  technical  employees  will 
increase  by  43  percent.  The  need  for 
skilled  workers  will  increase  20  percent, 
and  the  required  number  of  service  work- 
ers will  Jiunp  34  percent 

It  is  in  the  face  of  facts  such  as  these 
that  the  Senate  is  about  to  act  on  a  bill. 
costing  millions  of  dollars,  which  will 
not  give  our  teenagers  the  skills  the 
times  demand. 

Young  people  do  not  need  a  plck-and- 
shovel  operation  in  the  tall  timbers. 
They  need  the  kind  of  advanced  voca- 
tional or  technical  training  that  will 
qualify  them  for  the  skilled  and  tech- 
nical Jobs  that  are  available. 

This  situation  was  brought  sharply  to 
focus  by  Dr.  William  B.  Logan,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Panel  of  Consult- 
ants on  Vocational  Education,  who  re- 
cently said: 

There  are  4  to  6  million  unemployed:  at 
the  game  time  there  are  4  to  6  million  Job 
openings.    The  difference  Is  skills.     ., 

Why  do  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teen- 
agers are  looking  for  Jobs,  and  at  the 
same  time  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs 
are  going  begging? 

To  a  large  extent,  our  public  education 
syston  Is  at  fault  It  has  failed  to  keep 
in  tune  with  the  social  and  economic 
changes  that  have  been  going  on  during 
the  past  30  years. 

Our  schools  are  teaching  skills  that 
now  are  obsolete,  and  they  are  failing  to 
teach  new  ones  that  are  needed  in  order 
to  meet  changing  industrial  patterns. 

An  18-month  national  survey  con- 
ducted by  Judge  Mary  C.  Kohler,  con- 
cluded that  there  was— 

A  consplcuotis  failure  to  attack  archaic 
vocational  and  trade  schools  on  a  national 
level;  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  temper 
the  academic  methods  to  the  student's  abil- 
ity; with  but  few  exceptions  trade  schools 
are  not  teaching  service  skills;  vocational 
training  exists  In  a  fairyland  that  has  not 
much  relation  to  the  real  world  of  work. 

In  the  name  of  C(xnmonsense,  why 
should  we  train  people  for  jobs  that 
existed    yesterday?    The    technological 


revolution  in  our  economy  has  produced 
a  demand  for  so  many  skills  of  so  many 
new  and  different  types,  that  we  have, 
in  fact,  developed  large  labor  short- 
ages— shortages  that  can  be  found  even 
in  areas  with  long  and  persistent  imem- 
ployment. 

As  an  example  of  the  need.  900,000 
more  persons  could  be  employed,  if  they 
were  avaUable  in  the  field  of  health  serv- 
ices, alone. 

Training  and  education  will  not  solve 
all  our  problems;  but  if  they  are  more 
fully  financed  and  are  more  adapted 
to  the  times,  they  can  help  us  make  a 
real  beginning. 

If  even  an  administration  Cabinet 
member,  such  as  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wirtz,  will  admit  that  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  boys  will  not  learn  enough 
in  the  woods  to  prepare  them  for  skilled 
occupations  or  semiskilled  occupations, 
how  can  any  Member  of  the  Senate  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  solution  of  the 
1930's  is  an  answer  to  the  problems  of 
the  1960's? 

I  recall  the  words  which  are  written 
under  the  bust  of  Mark  Twain  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame: 

Loyalty  to  petrified  opinion  never  yet  broke 
a  chain  nor  freed  a  human  soul. 

Mr.  President,  the  clock  will  not  be, 
cannot  be.  and  must  not  be  turned  back. 

I  have  spoken  earlier  about  what  the 
unemployment  problem  of  our  young 
people  costs  this  Nation  in  the  way  of 
himian  values  and  human  attitudes.  I 
am  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  problem  that  will  not  be  solved  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  substantial  sum  of 
money.  But  if  we  have  to  spend  more 
money  in  order  to  prepare  our  children 
for  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  let  us  spend 
it  wisely  and  well;  and  let  us  try  to 
reduce  other,  less  essential,  programs. 

In  1961,  the  present  administration 
gave  the  members  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  some  in- 
formaticm  that  is  wishes  we  would  forget, 
about  the  cost  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  Tet  this  information  was  based 
upon  estimates  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  we  cannot  forget  It. 

These  Departments  told  the  committee 
that  the  annual   cost  per  boy  of  the 


Sro^:^°°«^*"°^  Corp,  wo«M  be  s, 

In  a  25-man  unit:  $12,297  do-  h^ 
year.  *^  wv  nr 

In  a  50-man  unit:  $9,016  ner  h«» 
year.  *^  "wy  p(r 

In  a  100-man  unit:  $8,263  per  ho.  »^ 
year.  »^  "^vpw 

In  a  200-man  unit:  $7,171  per  bov  «. 
year.  i^^  uvjf^ 

Pause  and  reflect  for  a  moment  w  ,^ 
will.  Mr.  President,  on  this  umSi!5 
disregard  of  the  solvency  of  thTw? 
eral  purse  and  the  welfare  of  theA-!: 
lean  boy.  ^  ^*"»- 

Herman    MelviUe.    the    great   ^^ 
once  said:  '"^ 

The  sea  was  my  Harvard  and  my  Ysb 

He  meant  that  It  was  on  the  «a  that 
he  had  come  to  grips  with  life 

At  a  cost  of  $12,000  a  year  for  a  toor »« 
the  forests,  the  Youth  ConsemS* 
Corps  boys  will  be  able  to  dolSS 
one  better,  by  saying:  "The  wooSnlS! 
my  Harvard  and  my  Yale,  and  my  <w 
bridge  and  my  Oxford,  too,"  ^^ 

Let  us  compare  what  it  costo  a  Damt 
to  send  a  boy  to  an  Ivy  League  coOm* 
with  what  it  will  cost  the  PederalaoT 
emment  per  boy  in  the  Youth  Coumt 
tlon  Corps.  Annual  tuition  fees  ud 
room-and-board  costs  at  Harvanl  an 
$2,300.  The  same  figure  holds  true  for 
Yale,  and  smaller  amounts  for  Dtii. 
mouth  and  Princeton.  In  a  wwtL  % 
worthy  American  boy  could  be  given  t 
complete  college  education  for  what  It 
would  take  imder  the  Youth  Consem- 
Uon  Corps,  to  send  a  lad  into  the  blitfaei 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  tbe 
persistent  labor  shortages  that  exist  it 
the  same  time  that  millions  ol  yo«« 
persons  are  imemployed.  Under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Tndnta^ 
Act.  programs  to  match  the  unanpkved 
with  the  unfilled  Jobs  are  now  bdi« 
established. 

The  estimated  total  cost  per  trainee 
in  the  manpower  statutes  projects  wu 
$1,178,  of  which  $492  represented  tbe 
average  training  cost,  and  $686  tbe  sm- 
age  training  allowance  charge. 

This  training,  which  enables  peoiiie 
to  qualify  for  work,  costs  but  a  nuD 
fraction  of  tbe  camping  expenses  per 
boy  in  the  Youth  Conservation  Corpa 

Recognizing  that  the  public  would  re- 
gard the  corps  as  sheer  foUy  if  tbe  IMl 
cost  estimates  were  spotlighted,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  now  telling  us  that  tbe 
annual  camping  cost  per  boy  would  be 
around  $4,000. 

How  Is  this  f  antasUc  reducUon  in  esti- 
mates now  possible?  Believe  me.  it  h 
more  political  than  actuarial  in  nature. 
Sar  A.  Levi  tan,  a  Library  of  Oongreii 
scholar,  wrote  a  paper  for  the  W.  E.  Up- 
john Institute  In  which  he  pointed  out 
that  it  would  cost  about  $5,000  per  es- 
roUee  to  construct  new  camps.  This  ex- 
pense, he  said,  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  cash  outlays  for  enroUee  eompenas* 
tlon,  food,  clothing,  supervision,  tram- 
portatlon.  work  equipment,  and  so  forth. 
How,  then,  does  the  administratioD 
maintain  now  that  the  Youth  Corps  will 
cost  $4,000  per  boy  per  year?  Secretary 
of  Labor  Wirtz  gave  his  answer  to  ttak 
question  when  he  told  the  Senator  Lshff 
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god  Public  Welfare  Committee  that  all 
construction  costs  would  be  amortized 
orer  a  20-year  period. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  whether  he  con- 
tempUited  a  20 -year  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  program  and  he  answered  In  the 
negative. 

Listen  for  a  moment  to  what  the  im- 
partial expert  on  employment  matters, 
Sar  Levltan,  has  to  say  about  how  the 
costs  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
ihould  be  calculated: 

R  would  cost  about  $6,000  per  enrollee  to 
(ouatruct  new  camps.  This  amount  would 
litvt  to  come  out  of  the  first  year's  appro- 
priation and  cannot,  according  to  Federal 
budgetary  practices,  be  amortized  over  the 
^aeful  life  of  the  camp. 
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He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  If  un- 
utilised facilities  were  available.  It  would 
stm  require  an  appreciable  though  inde- 
terminate initial  outlay  to  alter  and  ren- 
ovate such  facilities. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. I  asked  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz 
where  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
bouse  the  15.000  enroUees  in  the  Youth 
Oorp6  if  existing  facilities  are  used.  The 
Secretary  replied  as  follows: 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?  That 
qoeftlon  I  cannot  answer. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  I  have 
let  forth,  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  pub- 
Ue  has  a  clear  picture  of  what  the  Youth 
Oonaervatlon  Corps  wUl  cost,  whether  old 
fsdlltles  are  used  or  new  ones  are 
constructed. 

All  we  know  is  that  the  expense  will  be 
tronendous  even  if  we  accept  the  most 
modest  estimates. 

Many  words  might  be  said  regarding 
ttUe  n  of  the  biU  which  authorizes  a 
public  employment  and  training  pro- 
cram  largely  in  public  service  Jobs. 

Such  a  program,  properly  drafted, 
might  well  prove  to  be  of  some  use  as  a 
temporary  remedy  or  stopgap  measure. 
However,  the  language  of  the  bill  will 
tend  to  encourage  Its  use  for  political 
purposes.  There  are  no  firm  criteria  by 
which  It  can  be  ascertained  what  the 
Rdcral  share  of  program  costs  will  be 
in  any  given  State. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  blU  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ubor  would  be  at  Uberty  to  pay 
u  much  as  75  percent  of  the  costs  of  a 
Hwn  program.  The  bill  requires  only 
th«t  he  consider  certain  factors  among 
others  In  making  his  decision. 

Apparently,  if  the  administration  en- 
eounters  a  rough  political  situation  In  a 
pwtlcular  State,  one  of  its  Cabinet 
nembers  will  have  the  privilege  of 
dumping  in  Federal  money  so  that  jobs 
«n  be  doled  out  to  alleviate  the 
situation. 

There  Is  no  quesUon  that  there  is  a 
rowing  need  for  educational  and  medl- 
ey services,  including  help  of  all  kinds  in 
•mools  and  hospitals.  Needs  such  as 
ttite  should  be  given  priority  in  Utle  U 
wt  they  are  not. 

A  community  employment  program 
«n  do  much  to  Improve  the  services  in 
«r  health  and  educational  institutions, 
out  such  a  program  must  be  written  with 
•  new  to  public  and  not  political  needs. 

«  1«  to  be  hoped  that  by  providing 
•wk  opportunities  in  schools  and  hos- 


pitals, thousands  of  our  yoimgsters  will 
be  encouraged  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  revamp  our 
insUtutional  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams so  that  they  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  scientific  and  technological 
revolution  which  is  shaking  our  social 
and  cultural  foundations  to  the  roots. 

We  are  stm  training  people  to  work  on 
machines  that  are  rarely,  if  ever,  used 
by  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  indus- 

S^n    ^*1^  ^°^  P^P^«  ^  perform  other 
SKiiis  and  Jobs  remain  unfilled. 

If  we  can  make  major  revisions  in  our 
vocaUonal  training  activities  we  wiU  be 
able  to  entice  many  of  our  young  people 
to  stay  in  school.  When  that  is  accom- 
plished, make-work  programs  such  as 
that  contemplated  in  tiUe  n  may  no 
longer  be  necessary. 

During  the  past  year  the  American 
taxpayer,  through  all  forms  of  taxation 
P^°  a  total  pubUc  school  bUl  of  gig  i 
billion.  Of  this,  $5.6  biUion  was  for  high 
school  education.  Only  $254  million,  or 
4.5  percent  of  this  high  school  budget 
was  spent  on  vocational  education 

r-^^L''®.?^'.^®*"^  behind  the  times? 
Consider  the  fact  that  only  4 '/a  percent 
or  the  secondary  school  budget  was  spent 
to  supply  the  types  of  skills  needed  by  the 
80  percent  of  our  school  population  who 
wlU  enter  the  labor  force  without  a  col- 
lege education.  In  Its  school  message 
the  administration  asks  for  only  |73  mil- 

li?°/ff„^°*^*^*°^*^  *"^  technical  courses 
that  will  meet  a  pressing  need. 

In  asking  for  approval  of  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  it  decided  In  favor  of 
reUef  and  against  supplying  young  citi- 
zens with  skills  and  job  opportunities 

In  this  day  of  $100  billion  Federal 
budgets  and  at  this  time  when  we  are 
^^  «^  annual  deflclt  that  may  ex- 
ceed $14  billion,  some  programs  must  be 
reduced  or  postponed  in  the  interest  of 
national  solvency. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  ofTer  a 

¥St  «Vi^*f?^.^*^®  '°^  ^^  pending  bUl. 
■nils  substitute  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
Of  our  swif  Uy  moving  times  and  will  give 
our  young  people  the  opportunities  they 
have  read  about  in  school  but  have  not 
seen. 

My  substitute  proposal  would  be  ex- 
pensive, but  It  would  cost  substantially 
less  than  the  administraUon  bill,  and  in 
my  Judgment,  It  would  do  far  more'  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  our  teenagers. 

At  this  time  when  the  Federal  purse  is 
subject  to  heavy  drains,  we  must  give  top 
priority  to  programs  which  wIU  safe- 
guard and  enhance  our  traditions  of  Ub- 
erty and  opportunity. 

As  I  told  the  Vermont  Legislature  only 
2  weeks  ago,  a  nation  that  can  spend  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon  can  surely  afford  the  small  invest- 
naent  it  takes  to  plant  th3  feet  of  our 
children  firmly  on  the  ground. 

Simply  giving  young  boys  from  city 
streets  a  tour  of  the  woods  will  not  solve 
their  adjustment  problems  nor  will  it 
give  them  the  skills  and  training  they 
need  to  face  life  and  play  a  working  role 
in  our  society. 

I  have  quoted  the  words  of  Mrs  Agnes 
Meyer  several  times  during  this  debate. 
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Ithink  repetlUon  may  be  a  good  thing 
because  she  expresses  a  point  of  view 
which  I  shat*  100  percent. 

In  1961,  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer  of  the 
^r'  Foundation,  in  her  Ip^Ss^ct 
before  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Subcommittee,  pointed  out :  *"Po^er 

No  matter  how  much  a  youne  man  mo» 
profit  from  the  training  anSSfalThful  to! 
fluences  of  the  Youth  Conservation  Srps  h^ 

to  the  detrimental  Influences  from  whS 
he  has  temporarily  escaped.    ThU  proved  to 

fh?''^^,^''"^^^  ^"^^  «»'  "»e  faculty  of 
Uie  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
who  is  research  director  of  the  North- 
side  Center  for  Child  Development  has 
stated  that  we  are  really  lookhig  for  thi 
easy  way  out  when  we  send  youngstSs 
ClaTk-     ''^^^-    ^  *^"°^  now  from  dJ- 

i^Sra^h.rTH**^'^  -"**  y°"**»  ^  work 
a^'^nH JS  ♦K^.*''  ^  strengthen  the  schools 
and  enrich  their  currlculums;  it  would  be 

youth  to  work  campe  rather  than  to  tackle 
toe  complex  «>clal  and  economic  p^oSemS 

TJtl^t^  "J"^  ^  *^«  cleprlvatlon^and T 
terlorauon  found  In  underprlvUeged  com- 
munltlee:  It  would  be  less  dtaturbtog  to^nd 

Son  i^T  h'^  °'  prejudice  and  dl«:rlmlna! 
il^nt^?  ""^  *""''*  ^*  motivation  of  a  sub- 
stantlal  proportion  of  the  young  peonle  in 
our  society.    The  fact  remains.  how?^rthS 

^iTnot"^.^^  *"'*  ^"'^^^  '^'-'  P"  blerS 
will  not  disappear  and  wUl  confront  these 

»ame  youth  when  they  return  to  society! 

Richard  Q.  Farrow,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Youth  Services  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Department  of  Welfare,  also 
brought  sharply  to  focus  the  fact  that 
young  people  have  real  problems  after 
they  leave  forest  camps.  In  his  testi- 
mony during  the  hearings.  Mr.  Farrow 
saiQ : 

Each  of  the  boys  must  return  to  a  com- 
munlty  after  his  enlistment.  He  must  o"e 
again  start  on  his  search  for  emploj^ent 
hi«^i^«  *  ^,  ^^^  equipped,  following 
his  camp  experience,  than  he  was  before 

not'im^  hTpScr^'  '^'^  '^^  »^«  »*y 


Mr.  Farrow  also  pointed  out  that  while 
sometunes  a  boy  changes  hla  atUtude 
during  camp  enrollment,  the  change 
persists  and  I  am  quoting  him  now: 
until  he  leaves  and  then  he  has  to  go 
back  to  a  community  which  by  and  large 
has  not  changed  as  much  as  he  has  He 
has  to  fit  in  with  this  change  to  an  old 
situation,  which  he  finds  often  to  be 
very  difficult." 

Because  of  the  fact  that  young  peo- 
ple, once  their  camp  tour  is  ovm-,  must 
return  to  the  bad  environment  they  came 
from,  frequently  a  great  deal  of  disU- 
lusionment  sets  in. 

Mr.  Farrow,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bu- 
reau of  Youth  Services,  also  commented 
on  this  point.    He  said: 

We  are  only  too  well  aware  that  some  of 
our  graduates  have  been  unable  to  sustain 
the  change  that  was  effected  within  the 
program  and  have  become  involved  in  fur- 
ther dlfflcultlea  with  further  institutional 
experience  resulting. 
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In  eoocluslon  on  this  point,  may  I  say 
that  many  supporters  of  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  have  suggested  that  boys 
who  drop  out  of  school  becaoise  they  have 
no  alms  in  life  will  find  themselves  prop- 
erly oriented  after  a  year  in  the  coim- 
try. 

If,  Mr.  President,  rural  life  is  what 
gives  a  boy  aim.  direction  and  motiva- 
tion, how  do  we  explain  the  fact  that  the 
rural  dropout  rate  is  as  high  as  the  vir- 
ban  dropout  rate? 

For  example,  both  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  have  lower  dropout  rates  than 
many  of  the  rural  States  such  as  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  and  Mississippi. 

THX  CAUSKS  or  DBOPOim 

Tbe  various  studies  and  articles  con- 
cerning the  dropout  problem  and  unem- 
plosrment  among  the  young  indicate  a 
few  basic  facts.  A  brief  simunary  of 
these  factors  follows: 

First.  Psychological  problems  cause 
students  to  leave  school. 

Irene  M.  Josselyn.  MJ3.,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Child  Psychiatry,  calls  dropping  out  of 
•chool  an  escape.  Youths  who  are  hos- 
tile and  rebellious  toward  authority  leave 
achool.  according  to  Dr.  Josselyn.  only  to 
find  themselves  unable  to  accept  the  au- 
thority of  a  foreman  on  a  Job. 

Edgar  Frledenberg.  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Brooklyn  College, 
Claims  that  dropouts  leave  school  because 
of  moral  revulsion  from  the  middle- 
class  life  of  the  schooL 

Second.  Inadequate  vocational  train- 
ing causes  dr(^x>ut«  and  then  prevents 
those  who  have  left  school  from  finding 
work. 

The  Nation's  vocational  training  pro- 
grams are  criticized  for  not  being  pro- 
fessional enough:  foi\  leaving  too  little 
time  for  specific  training;  generally  im- 
sklUed  teachers;  and  for  not  starting 
soon  enough  in  the  student's  school 
career. 

A  more  basic  criticism,  in  terms  of 
S.  1,  is  that  much  vocational  training 
is  not  designed  to  prepare  the  young  for 
the  types  of  Jobs  that  are  available.  On 
January  25,  1963.  Senator  Proxmisk  in- 
serted a  Reader's  Digest  arUcle  entiUed 
"Why  Johnny  Can't  Get  a  Job."  into  the 
RxcoRo.  The  article  presents  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  a  revamping  of  our  voca- 
Uonal  training  system  so  that  our  young 
will  be  able  to  learn  trades  that  are  in 
demand. 

The  National  Education  Association 
Journal  of  May  1962  pointed  out  that 
"the  Inexciisable  tragedy  of  unemploy- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
available,  but  unfilled,  skilled  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  is  generally  equal  to  the 
number  of  those  unemployed  because 
they  possess  no  skills." 

Third.  Marriage,  in  the  case  of  girls 
particularly.  The  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployed, out-of-school  youth  in  urban 
areas  has  pointed  out  that  one-fourth 
of  the  Nation's  18-year-old  girls  are  mar- 
ried, and  the  figures  for  17-  and  16-year- 
olds  are  high  also. 

Fourth.  Feeble  enforcement  of  attend- 
ance laws  is  blamed  for  some  dropouts, 
particularly  in  agricultural  States. 

Fifth.  Economic  and  cultural  depriva- 
tion is  a  major  cause,  again  aeeording 


to  the  1961  Dropout  Conference.  Pover- 
ty, lack  of  intelligence,  and  the  problems 
of  minority  groups  are  all  included  with- 
in this  subheading. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  dislike  to  inject  my- 
self Into  this  dlscTisslon,  which  is  a  very 
profound  one.  not  rally  on  this  legisla- 
tion, but  also  on  the  subject  of  training 
our  youth  for  their  future  livelihood. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  expanding  our  vocational  edu- 
cation programs.  I  saAd  at  that  time 
that  there  were  probably  1.600.000  Jobs 
available  for  persons  who  were  not  able 
to  fill  them,  because  they  were  not 
trained  to  fill  them.  I  said  I  thought  we 
were  Uvlng  in  an  age  In  which  we  should 
devote  more  of  our  Federal  fimds  to 
training  our  young  men  and  women  to 
use  their  hands,  which  is  not  a  bad  idea 
even  in  this  space  age. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  had  hoped  to  have  an  amend- 
ment prepared,  which  I  would  offer  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill,  providing  for  a 
more  realistic  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; but  it  would  have  been  too  com- 
plex and  too  involved  to  offer  as  an 
amendment  on  the  fioor.  I  think  It 
should  be  sent  to  committee,  so  it  can  be 
given  thoroxigh  consideration.  I  shall 
certainly  do  that  when  the  President's 
educational  request  is  under  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont  that  I 
shall  be  glad  to  assist  him  when  that 
amendment  comes  to  the  floor,  because  I 
believe  this  is  one  field  which  we  have 
sadly  neglected  in  the  training  of  our 
youth. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  true.  As  I 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  many 
of  the  skills  being  taught  in  some  of  our 
vocational  schools  today  are  obsolete. 
There  is  no  need  for  them.  I  have  used 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education.  I  tliink  the 
school  dropout  in  that  city  is  only  about 
5  percent,  which  is  much  lower  than  it  is 
in  other  cities  of  comparable  size,  pri- 
marily because  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
spent  on  vocational  education  within  the 
confines  of  Milwaukee.  The  program 
has  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  un- 
der a  proper  vocational  education 
system. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  wish  to  bring  up  at 
this  time  a  subject  which  I  had  intended 
to  dlsctiss  tills  morning  with  the  distln- 
gidshed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  in 
regard  to  the  employees  necessary  to 
manage  the  agency.     I  have  read  the 
bill  and  the  report.     Is  there  any  refer- 
ence in  the  bill  or  the  report  that  would 
indicate  the  ntunbcr  of  personnel  re- 
quired to  establish  the  proposed  agency? 
Mr.  CLARK.     There  is  nothing   spe- 
cific.   I  think  the  Senator  has  reference 
to  title  L 
Mr.  CARLSON.     Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  cost  flg\n-es  appear 
on  page  12  of  the  report.    The  Senator 
will  note  the  item,  "Camp  and  work  su- 
pervision," $700  per  enrollee. 


Mr.  CARLSON.     May  I  tamOtm  «#  «. 
distinguished    Senator    frS   pJLS* 
vanla  the  number  of  camps  exBeeiMi 
be  constructed  under  this  TtromT^^  ** 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  «3SL  b. 
that  regard.  The  position  of  theaSw^ 
istraUon  is  that  they  do  not  InSu 
commit  themselves  as  to  where  and'hJ. 
many  enrollees  there  will  be  ixx^uhZ 
the  camps.  ^^  * 

If  the  Senator  will  refer  to  page  sasaf 
the  printed  hearings,  he  win  Me  1^ 
a  list  of  various  existing  camps  fS* 
nished  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  frm 
Vermont  ^"^ 

I  point  wit  that  the  infomatw 
appears  in  the  appendix  of  the  houriZ 
It  is  not  completely  accurals,  i^ 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Bt>«jn! 
from  Arizona  have  already  f ound^ttt 
two  instances  of  inaccuracy,  but  the  ^ 
formation  is  generally  accurate,  i^ 
administration  is  not  prepared  «t  tiS 
time  to  state  how  many  new  canat 
would  have  to  be  built,  and  bov  miS 
of  the  existing  camps  could  be  utOhed 
for  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Does  the  SenaUr 
from  Pennsylvania  agree  with  ms  tbst 
there  might  be  300  camps,  in  order  to 
have  a  figure  on  which  to  bue  thto 
discussion? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  do  a  little  maxtal 
arithmetic:  300  divided  Into  15  OM 
would  be  an  average  of  50  boji  to  t 
camp.  I  hope  it  would  not  be  that  ■««ti 
a  number,  because,  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, and  also  in  order  to  expedite  the 
work  program  the  average  number  o( 
erux>Ilees  in  a  camp  should  be  netitr 
100  than  50.  In  some  instances,  u  in 
the  larger  national  forests  and  parka  ta 
the  West,  the  number  of  eiu-ollees  mi^ 
be  as  high  as  200. 

The  administration  wished— and  the 
committee  agreed  with  it — to  keep  s 
good  deal  of  flexibility  in  this  regaixL 

One  of  the  problems  is  the  ability  to 
distribute  the  camps  equitably  acron  the 
country,  and.  if  possible,  to  place  ooe 
camp  In  each  State.  I  do  not  think  it 
will  be  possible  to  do  that.  For  T*mpif 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wu 
much  concerned  that  there  should  be 
a  camp  in  Rhode  Island.  Yet  there  are 
no  available  Federal  lands  in  that  State. 

I  think  I  can  hazard  the  statement 
that  most  of  the  camps  under  title  I 
would  be  located  in  the  Mountain  and 
Western  States,  where  the  largest  per- 
centage of  national  park  land,  fish  and 
wildlife  and  game  preserves,  and  na- 
tional forests  exists. 

I  think  I  am  revealing  no  secret  when 
I  say  I  shall  try  very  hard  to  have  a 
camp  located  In  the  Allegheny  National 
Forest  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ur.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Pemisyl- 
vanla  would  be  Justified  in  doing  that 
The  Senator  referred  to  the  list  on  pagei 
526  to  528.  I  find  that  Kansas  is  ooe 
of  the  States  that  does  not  have  listed 
an  area  for  a  proposed  camp. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  there  a  substantia] 
area  of  Federal  land  In  the  State  of 
Kansas?  I  do  not  know,  although  per- 
haps I  should. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Many  areas  are 
occupied  by  military  instaUatiooB,  and 
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there  were  a  number  of  the  earlier  CCC 
^2p».  There  were  at  least  five  or  six 
-ithln  our  SUte.  ...    „ 

lir  CLARK.  I  cannot  give  the  Scn- 
•tor  any  assurance  as  to  whether  Kan- 
■a  will  get  a  camp.  But  I  am  sure  that 
J^wUl  be  assiduous  in  trying  to  get  one, 
If  the  blU  la  passed. 

Mr  CARLSON.  My  purpose  in  rais- 
ins this  question  this  afternoon  is  that 
lua  somewhat  familiar  with  the  original 
CCC  program.  As  I  remember,  each 
of  those  camps  required  a  substantial 
number  of  personnel.  Was  any  thought 
riven  to  the  number  of  persoimel  that 
would  be  required  to  operate  the  camps 
that  would  be  established  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
the  figures  for  1961. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  have  figures.  The 
flgores  appear  at  page  717  of  the  hear- 
jQgs  It  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  staff  Jobs  in  the  ClviUan 
Conservation  Corps  with  the  number  of 
itaff  Jobs  In  the  Conservation  Corps  plan 
submitted  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  1961,  both  under  the  Wirth  plan, 
which  is  the  CCC  plan,  and  the  Kennedy 
gdmlnistration  plan,  for  a  50-man  camp. 
%  100-man  camp,  and  a  200-man  camp. 

In  all  candor,  I  must  tell  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas  that  the  estimate  of 
the  cost  per  enrollee  given  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Mr.  Wirtz,  for  the  1963 
(dan  is  substantially  less  than  the  esti- 
mate of  the  costs  for  1961. 

As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  been 
careful  to  point  out.  it  is  susbtantlally 
tea.  I  suspect  that  the  1961  figtires  are 
a  IltUe  higher  than  the  Kennedy  figures 
would  prove  to  be. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  was  trying  to  check 
the  figures  found  at  page  717.  I  note 
that  under  the  Wirth  plan,  for  a  50-man 
camp,  there  would  be  7  positions,  where- 
at under  the  Kennedy  administration 
plan  there  would  be  a  total  of  14  new 
positions. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  have  stopped  looking  at  the 
exhibit  on  that  page.  My  staff  assist- 
ant has  called  my  attention  to  Secretary 
Wlrti'  testimony  on  page  153  of  the 
record,  where  he  states  that  his  expec- 
Utlon  Is  that  the  Wirth  staffing  will 
be  closer  to  the  fact  than  the  1961 
expectation. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Under  the  Wirth 
plan,  shown  at  page  717.  the  total  num- 
ber of  positions  would  be  seven.  There 
would  be  a  superintendent,  two  foremen, 
a  mechanic,  a  clerk,  a  recreational 
leader,  and  one  cook. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Following  the  sched- 
ule under  the  administration's  proposal, 
there  would  be  a  total  of  14  positions. 
Fw  a  100-man  camp,  imder  the  Wirth 
plan  the  number  of  positions  would  be 
15,  whereas  under  the  Keimedy  admin- 
istration proposal  the  number  would  be 
24.  For  a  200-man  camp,  the  Wirth 
plan  shows  a  total  of  22,  and  the  Ken- 
nedy plan  a  total  of  35. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  obJecUon,  I  should  like  to 
hftve  this  table  placed  in  the  Ricoao  at 
this  point 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  found  at  page  717 
may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

COKPAXISON  OF  THX  NUMBEX  OF  STAFF  JOBS 
IM  THK  CnOLIAN  CONSSKVATION  C0KP8  WiTH 
THX  NUMBEX  OF  STAFF  JOBS  DT  THX  CON- 
■BXVATION  COXPS  PLAN  SUBICITTXD  BT  THX 
KXMMKDT   AdMIMISTXATIOM  IN   1901 

THX    60-MAM    CAMP 

Wirth  plan:  total  poeltlons,  seven:  auper- 
intendent,  two  foremen,  one  mechanic,  one 
clerk,  one  recreational  leader  (with  flnt-aid 
training),  one  cook. 

Kennedy  admlnlBtratlon  plan:  total  poel- 
tlona,  14 :  superintendent,  1  general  foreman, 
3  foremen,  1  mechanic.  2  clerks,  1  medic,  1 
education  and  recreation,  1  assistant,  1  chief 
cook,  1  cook,  1  administration  superintend- 
ent. 

THX     100-MAN     CAMP 

Wirth  plan:  total  position,  16:  superin- 
tendent, 1  assistant  superintendent,  4  fore- 
men, a  mechanics,  1  recreational  leader.  1 
chief  clerk,  1  clerk,  3  cooks,  1  medical  aid. 

Kennedy  a&minlstration  plan:  total  poal- 
tionB,  24:  superintendent,  1  assistant  camp 
superintendent,  1  general  foreman,  4  fore- 
men, a  mechanics,  1  education  and  recrea- 
tion, 3  clerks,  1  chief  cook,  3  cooks,  a  medics, 

2  assistants,  1  supply,  1  administration  su- 
perintendent, 1  administration  aid. 

THX    3  00 -MAN     CAMP 

Wirth  plan:  total  positions,  aa:  superin- 
tendent, 1  assistant  superintendent,  7  fore- 
men, 3  mechanics,  1  recreational  leader,  1 
chief  clerk,  2  clerks,  1  physician,  1  store- 
keeper, 4  cooks. 

The  Kennedy  administration  plan:  total 
positions,  36:  superintendent,  1  assistant 
camp  superintendent,  1  general  foreman.  8 
foremen,  3  mechanics,  1  educational  and 
recreation,  4  assistants,  3  clerks,  /I  doctor, 

3  medics,  1  chief  cook,  6  cooks,  1  supply,  1 
administration  superintendent.  1  adminis- 
tration aid. 

Source:  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  final  report  to 
the  Secretary,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  January  1944, 
pp.  9-10.  "Annual  Coet — Touth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Estimates."  Department  of  the 
Interior,  found  at  p.  409  of  bearings  on  S. 
404  and  S.  2036, 1962. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  well  knows. 
I  am  concerned  over  the  ever-increasing 
Federal  employment  rolls.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  I  bring  this  question  up  at 
this  time.  If  250  or  300  new  camps 
were  established  in  this  coimtry,  with 
the  schedule  of  employment  shown  under 
the  Wirth  plan,  the  number  of  addi- 
tional Federal  employees  could  run  to 
7.500  or  10.000. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  not  done  the 
mathematics  on  what  the  Senator  says, 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  Senator's  statement. 
The  figure  soimds  rather  high,  but  I  am 
willing  to  take  his  word  for  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  could  well  reach 
that  figure,  based  on  the  number  and 
the  average  size  of  the  cemips  proposed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  attitude  on  this 
point  is  that  we  are  really  straining  at 
gnats,  when  we  ought  to  go  out,  like 
St.  George,  and  kill  the  dragon.  If  we 
want  to  cut  Federal  expenditures,  and 
If  we  want  to  curtail  or  reduce  the  num- 


ber of  Federal  employees,  the  place  to 
do  it  is  in  the  space  program  and  in 
the  Defense  program,  in  which  we  will 
spend  a  billion  dollars  a  week.  In  the 
program  here  proposed  It  is  proposed 
to  spend  $100  million  for  a  whole  year. 
That  is  one-tenth,  for  a  whole  year,  of 
what  we  are  spending  on  defense  in  1 
week. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
agrees,  but  I  do  not  have  much  sympathy 
with  the  mad  race,  between  us  and  the 
Soviets  to  get  the  first  man  to  the  moon, 
at  a  cost  of  $8,800  million.  We  could 
save  a  little  money  there. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  made  a  good  state- 
ment. Of  course,  we  must  realize  that 
this  is  a  new  program.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  curtailing  an  old  program. 

We  already  have  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion Federal  employees  on  the  rolls.  If 
I  wanted  to  be  political,  I  might  say  that 
in  the  past  2  years  the  administration  has 
increased  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees by  127,000. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  know  that  my  friend 
does  not  want  to  be  political.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  nonpoUtical  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  honor  him  for  that  point  of 
view.  Title  I  does  not  embrace  a  new 
program.  It  desds  with  an  established 
policy  and  program  of  earlier  Democratic 
administrations,  when  the  CCC  plan  was 
in  effect.  Those  of  us  who  support  the 
pending  bill  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
program  was  a  good  program,  and  should 
not  have  been  abandoned. 

While  it  was  in  effect,  in  1930,  there 
were  14  CCC  camps  In  Kansas,  with  an 
average  of  3.000  enrollees. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  know  that  there 
were  a  great  number  of  them  in  Elansas. 
I  visited  them,  and  I  became  familiar 
with  the  work  of  those  camps.  I  make 
these  remarks  because  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  a  problem,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  at 
least  making  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  observa- 
tions are  quite  pertinent  with  respect  to 
title  I.  However,  under  title  II  the  same 
situation  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  glad  to  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
Information  with  reference  to  the  camp 
persoimel  was  given  to  the  committee 
this  year,  and  the  facts  which  are  found 
in  the  record  were  furnished  at  my  re- 
quest. These  studies  were  made  In  1961. 
The  costs  seemed  to  be  of  not  too  much 
consequence  or  importance  to  some  of 
the  administration  witnesses,  I  regret  to 
say. 

Furthermore,  I  found  that  some  of  the 
camps,  which  are  listed  as  being  avail- 
able for  occupancy  within  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time,  are  actually  nonex- 
istent People  in  the  areas  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  situation  have  told  me 
that  they  are  not  there. 

One  such  sltviatlon  arose  in  Vermont. 
We  were  told  that  a  certain  camp  could 
be  used  within  a  short  period  of  time. 
That  camp  was  foimd  to  be  nonexistent. 

A  short  time  ago.  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  mentioned  a  camp  that 
was  located  In  his  State.  I  have  con- 
sulted some  persons  In  Minnesota  with 
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respect  to  four  of  such  campe.    He  said  locate  while  we  are  speaking,  that  if  an  end  of  his  period  of  service  I «»  li 

that  the  camps  are  supposed  to  handle  enrollee  Is  dismissed  for  diseipUnary  rea-  how  the  commanding  office  t^SwT  ''* 

.»-»k.»..  ♦ M  to  70  occupants,  and  sons,  bis  way  will  be  paid  back  to  bis  him  demerits  on  his  ratine    B^'U^ 

that  4  of  them  could  home.    If  he  deserts — and  a  number  of  see  why  the  laws  of  the  StetswoLvi  "^ 

B  18.    They  are  more  or  them  will  desert;  they  did  In  the  CCC —  apply  for  any  other  dutdom   ^^  ** 


that  the  most 


less  of  the  rural.  prlmitlYe  type  of  con- 
struction.    With    respect   to   the   fifth 


he  will  be  on  his  own. 
Mr.  MTUJIR.    The  Senator  said  he 


Mr.PROUry.    lamsuremysoBe.^ 

^ —    —    — —  frwn  Vermont  is  correct  in  thatMSSr 

camp,  he  said  he  had  never  heard  of  It    would  be  discharged.    8ui4)ose  the  in-  The  camp  director  is  in  chsj^Mtdw 

It  is  not  where  it  is  supposed  to  be.    fraction  is  not  quite  so  severe  as  to  war-  pline  within  the  camp  only              ^**" 

When  we  go  down  the  list  we  shall  prob-     rant  discharge,  but  that  perhaps  some  Mr.  AIKEN.    Is  it  intended  that  ■»—. 

ably  find  that  about  half  of  the  camps    disciplinary  action  should  be  taken  short  bers  of  the  Youth  Corps  shouldt^*"'' 

are  nonexistent.    Thoae  that  are  in  ex-     of  actual  expulsion.  oaUi  of  office  of  any  kind,  ao  ttu^M^ 

Istence  will  require  a  great  expenditure        Mr.  CI»ARK     I  assume  the  situation  would  be  subject  to  military  JS^SSi 

of  money  in  order  to  rehabilitate  them.        would  be  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  any  Mr.  PROUTY.    No.              *""i>iMBe? 

We  have  not  gone  Into  this  subject    other  work  camp.  Mr.  CLARK.    There  is  no  mith  ««-. 

very  th(»t>ughly.   Thatiswhy  I  was  Just-        Mr.  MILLER.    Would  there   be   any  vision.    The  Department  and  t^  i!!^ 

Ifled  in  trying  to  have  the  bill  referred    provision  for  activities  similar  to  the  Jority  of  the  committee  were  stn^u!!« 

to  the  Commltte  on  Interior  and  Insular    giumlhouse  activities  in  the  military?    Is  the  view  that  the  bill  shouldnot^!! 

Affairs.    I  believe  it  could  look  into  the     there  any  thought  along  those  lines?    I  any  military  implications  whatever  ^^ 

subject  better  than  the  Labor  Committee     am  wcxiderlng  how  discipline  could  be  en-  Mr.  AIKEN.    Then  I  should  say  th^i 

forced  imder  certain  conditions.  such   discipline  could  be  ^^*"*«nkt^i 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  from  Iowa  only  if  it  were  authorized  by  tbeiTiM^ 

served  with  me  in  the  Air  Force  in  the  the  State.                                             " 


could,  because  we  are  not  familiar  with 
these  problems.  Unfortimately,  that 
proposal  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  the  Senator  was 
talking  about  Minnesota,  was  he  talking 
about  the  Federal  camjM  Usted  on  page 

527?  

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  was  referring  to  page 
5666  of  the  Corgsxssionai.  Rscoko. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  invite  the  attenUon  of 
my  friend  to  the  fact  that  the  Miime- 
sota  camps  are  listed  on  page  527  of  the 
hearings.  It  shows  four  Forest  Service 
camps  and  two  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  camps. 

I  wonder  whether  the  adverse  com- 
ments he  has  made  would  apiHy  to  the 
information  fxunished  by  the  admln- 
Istotition,  or  whether  he  is  talking  about 
something  else. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Insertion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HxTMPHKSY]  on  page  5666  of 
the  CoircaiKssioiTAL  Rxcoko  of  April  4. 
Senators  have  been  given  so  many  facts 
and  figures  which  do  not  jibe  that  I  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  is.  I  make 
that  statement  quite  fnuikly  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  quickly  compared 
the  two  lists,  and  they  are  identicaL 
These  are  Federal  camps.  I  cannot  an- 
swer for  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but 
I  am  sure  he  will  wish  to  make  some 
comment  on  that  point  when  he  returns 
to  the  Chamber. 

Bfr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield,  without  losing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  wish  to  ask  mtw 
two  or  three  questions  about  the  bill  with 
a  view  possibly  to  clearing  up  some  legis- 
lative history,  which  I  am  sure  that  he  as 
a  lawyer  recognizes  might  be  desirable. 

The  first  question  is:  What  about  the 
failure  of  an  enrollee  to  maintain  proper 
standards  of  conduct,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  is  determined  by  his  administrator  that 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  program  and 
his  fellow  enroUees  he  should  no  longer 
be  an  enrollee?  Is  there  anjrthlng  in  the 
bill  whi^  indicates  how  such  a  situation 
would  be  handled? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  clear  enough  from 
the  experience  of  the  CCC  and  also  from 
the  testimony  in  the  record,  which  I 
shall  ask  my  assistants  to  see  if  they  can 


China-Burma-India  Theater  during  the 
war.  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  that  kind  of  situation  can  best  be 
left  to  the  commanding  officer  or  super- 
intendent of  the  camp.  No  effort  should 
be  made  by  Congress  to  write  any  such 
provisions  into  the  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  clearly  a  case  for  administrative 
discretion. 

Mr.  MTT.I.KR.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give me,  I  was  not  old  enough  at  the 
time  the  CCC  camps  were  operating  full 
swing  to  know  exactly  how  they  were 
operated;  but  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was.  Can  he  tell  me  how 
they  were  operated? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  regret  that  fact,  but 
I  must  admit  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  the  CCC  actually  handled  dis- 
ciplinary problems  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  must  plead  a  good  deal 
of  ignorance,  because  although  I  was  old 
enough  to  know,  I  was  not  smart  enough 
to  have  found  out. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  I  can  say  that.  In 
general,  those  campe  were  CH?erated  as 
civilian,  and  not  military,  installations. 
A  kind  of  discipline  was  enforced  on 
those  young  people  which  I  think  would 
be  enforced  on  any  older  people  who 
were  working  imder  contract  in  a  na- 
tional park  or  a  national  forest. 

I  observe  the  senior  Senator  trom  Ver- 
mont on  his  feet.  I  am  sure  he  can  en- 
lighten both  of  us  on  that  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  I  was  about  to  ask 
whether  the  commanding  officer  co\ild 
discipline  a  member  of  the  Youth  Corps 
unless  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the 
camp  was  located  so  provided.  Would 
the  bill  take  the  members  of  the  Youth 
Corps  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State?  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  is  a  problem  which 
would  have  to  be  handled  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  depending  on  the  kind  of  disci- 
pline the  Senator  has  In  mind.  But  if 
we  are  to  enter  into  a  situation  Involving 
enforcement  of  State  laws,  by  that  time 
we  had  better  provide  for  sending  the 
enrollee  home.  I  cannot  take  the  prob- 
lem seriously. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  a  member  of  the 
Youth  Corps  were  given  a  rating  at  the 


Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  sure  that  is 
rect.    I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
problem. 

Mr.  MILLER.  FoUowlng  op  thai 
question,  is  it  not  correct  to  say  tbsi 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  voou 
cause  an  enroUee  not  to  come  undar  tfac 
Jurisdiction  of  the  State  and  local  aa- 
thorities  in  cases  of  violatioos  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  eorreet. 
SUte  law  is  applicable  on  Federal  lan^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senakr 
from  Pennsylvania.  While  he  may  not 
be  very  much  concerned  about  such  itt» 
nations.  I  think  it  well  for  us  to  cotuklcr 
disciplinary  problems.  Sometimes  if 
disciplinary  problems  are  not  handled 
properly,  an  entire  program  can  get  off 
to  a  bad  start. 

My  next  question  relates  to  the  jitrut 
"in  the  public  Interest."  on  page  41,  Hat 
15.  of  the  bill,  "nie  subparagraph  (1) 
reads: 

The  program  will  permit  ot  oontrlbaie  to 
an  undertaking  or  aervlce  In  the  pubUc  !n- 
tereat. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
what  is  intended  by  that  phrase. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again,  this  is  a  gownl 
and  all-encompassing  phrase.  Let  me 
give  a  couple  of  examples.  The  Sena- 
tor is  referring  to  title  n.  which  rdatei 
to  State  and  local  projects.  The  bill 
provides  that  upon  the  application  of 
a  State,  county,  or  mxmlcipallty,  or  on 
the  application  of  a  nonprofit  private 
civic  organization.  Federal  funds  may  be 
made  available.  In  the  case  of  a  private 
civic  institution,  it  must  have  eleannce 
from  the  State  agency  which  regnlstei 
the  particular  nonprofit  Instltation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  I  can  clarify 
my  question  and  save  a  little  time.  \  Is 
it  the  intention  that  these  shall  be  proj- 
ects which  are  available  to  the  general 
public?  Is  that  what  is  Intended  by  the 
language?  Are  they  to  be  paries,  play- 
grounds, and  things  of  that  nature, 
which  are  available  to  the  general  pab> 
lie?  If  that  were  the  IntenUon,  I  would 
be  satisfied. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  only  exception  I 
would  make — and  I  do  not  really  think 
it  is  an  ezceptioi>— would  be  that  this 
language  would  Include  hospitals. 
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llf  MILLER.  Hospitals  available  to 
Uie  general  public? 

Ilr  CLARK-    Yes. 

Ilf,  laUiER.    Yes. 

lir\  CLARK.  Some  of  them  might  be 
orlvate  hospitals,  but  they  would  be 
Available  to  the  ill.  They  might  not  nec- 
ggggrily  be  public  hospitals  or  public 
j^enatlonal  centers,  but  they  could  be 
privately  operated  facilities. 

Iff,  MILLER.  But  facilities  avail - 
tble  to  the  general  public? 

lir.  CLARK.    Yes. 

lit.  MILLER.  That  explanation  sat- 
Itfles  my  question  on  that  point. 

On  page  42  of  the  bill,  line  13,  subsec- 
tion (7)  provides: 

Tb»  program  Includes  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  selection  of  applicants  In- 
avUDg  provisions  assuring  full  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
totborltlM  to  encourage  student*  to  main- 
tain or  resume  school  attendance. 

However,  the  language  does  not  tell 
us  the  kind  of  standards. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  purposely  left 
flexible,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. He  is  supposed  to  establish 
standards  by  administrative  regulation, 
so  that  the  public  generally  and  the 
prospective  enrollees  in  particular  will  be 
able  to  tell  before  they  apply  for  enroll- 
ment what  standards  they  will  have  to 
comply  with.  Generally  spealdng,  they 
vould  be  commonsense  standards,  which 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  I  would  write 
if  we  were  attempting  to  enroll  young 
people  in  this  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  trust  they  would  be 
c(»nmonsense  standards;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  for  the  legislative  body  to 
set  guidelines  regarding  standards, 
rather  than  merely  to  say  that  an  Ad- 
ministrator or  an  executive  officer  shall 
set  standards.  I  notice  in  the  first  title 
of  the  bill  that  something  Is  said  about 
standards.  I  beUeve  that  in  a  moment  I 
can  find  the  part  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  that  of  course 
the  standards  would  have  to  l>e  for  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  the  bill.  For  my 
part,  having  been  an  executive — I  refer 
to  my  service  for  some  6  years  as  mayor 
of  Philadelphia — I  have  a  real  horror  of 
trying  to  wrtte  into  a  legislative  biU  strict 
standards  and  procedures.  I  beUeve  it 
better  to  have  the  bill  lay  down  the 
principles,  and  then  give  the  Adminis- 
trator discretion  as  to  how  he  will  carry 
out  the  directions  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Mni^ER.  I  agree.  My  hope  had 
been  that  we  might  point  out  that  the 
standards  for  the  selection  of  the  appU- 
eants  under  this  title  would  be  such  edu- 
cational. inteUectual.  and  moral  stand- 
ards as  would  make  It  reasonable  to 
believe  that  following  a  suitable  training 
period  under  this  program,  the  enrollee 
would  be  capable  of  exercising  acquired, 
■pedallsed  akUU  which  would  give  him 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  permanent 
employment. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
Mtioe  that  I  have  menUoned  three 
"tags:  educattonal.  mental,  and  moral 
valtfleatioiia  Let  me  aak  whether  that 
•ottld  f aU  within  the  framework  of  what 
ne  would  consider  to  be  reasonable 
standards  to  be  drawn  up. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  prefer  not  to 
write  them  into  the  bill.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  making  a  little  legislative  his- 
tory right  now.  Primarily,  the  bill  Is 
intended  to  take  care  of  school  dropouts, 
although  others  will  be  included.  But  I 
think  that  one  who  dropped  out  of  school 
at.  let  us  say,  the  8th  grade  or  the  9th 
grade  would  be  as  eligible  for  admission 
as  would  one  who  dropped  out  of  school 
when  he  was  in  the  11th  grade  or  the 
12th  grade. 

I  am  not  much  in  favor  of  writing 
moral  standards.  I  believe  there  has 
been  too  much  of  that  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

The      Senator's      third      suggestion 


was- 


Mr.  MILLER.  Educational  and  intel- 
lectual capabilities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course  these  young 
people  will  be  screened;  and  I  assume 
that  low-grade  morons  who  could  not  do 
the  work  would  not  be  enrolled. 

I  point  out  that  in  section  205(a)  on 
page  42,  in  lines  25  and  26.  there  is  a 
vague  criterion:  "whose  participation  in 
such  programs  will  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 

Then  the  bill  refers  to  the  purposes  of 
the  title;  and.  again,  they  are  rather 
general. 

Again  I  say  I  would  much  prefer  not 
to  have  any  legislative  criteria  written 
into  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  point  out  that  I 
did  not  mention  the  criteria  of  health 
or  physical  condition. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
note  that  on  page  25.  section  104  pro- 
vides. beginiUng  in  line  5,  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  to  have  authority  to  "establish 
adequate  standards  of  safety,  health,  and 
conduct  for  enrollees  of  the  Corps." 

My  point  is  that  in  title  I  we  have  at- 
tempted to  write  adequate  standards; 
but  we  have  not  done  that  in  title  II. 
That  is  why  I  should  like  to  write  a  little 
legislative  history  here,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WeU.  I  am  glad  to  state 
my  view  of  the  standards  to  be  estab- 
lished, for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary. 
Under  subsection  7,  on  page  42,  we  might 
well  refer  to  the  standards  of  "safety, 
health,  and  conduct"  which  are  referred 
to  on  page  25,  in  lines  5  and  6.  Obvious- 
ly, those  standards  under  title  II  will  be 
somewhat  lower  than  those  under  title 
I,  because  the  young  people  will  live  at 
home  and  will  be  doing  part-time  work. 
It  might  well  be  that  there  would  be  in- 
cluded under  title  n  boys  and  girls  who 
had  some  physical  handicaps  in  terms 
of  health,  but  who  nonetheless  were  able 
to  perform  work  as  clerks  in  libraries  or 
were  able  to  do  some  hard  work  in  hos- 
pitals. So  there  would  have  to  be  some 
different  standards. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  there  should  be 
standards  of  "safety,  health,  and  con- 
duct" under  title  II,  as  well  as  imder 
title  I;  and  I  am  glad  to  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  in  making  that  legisla- 
tive history. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

One  statement  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania made  disturbs  me— namely,  his 
atatement  to  the  effect  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  cover 


school  dropouts.  If  I  correctly  heard 
the  Senator's  statement,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  surprised  that  that  is  indeed 
the  purpose,  because  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem  with  respect  to  the  lack 
of  employment  among  bona  flde  high 
school  graduates  who  did  not  drop  out 
of  school;  and  if  any  priority  is  to  be 
given  as  regards  those  who  would  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  the  program.  I 
hope  it  will  be  given  first  to  those  who 
have  actually  persevered  in  their  school 
work,  but  who,  because  of  circumstances, 
are  not  able  to  obtain  employment  with- 
out additional  training. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  record  as  to  drop- 
outs shows  that  among  those  who 
dropped  out  of  high  school  between  Jan- 
uary and  October  1961,  28  percent  were 
unemployed,  whereas  among  those  who 
did  graduate  from  high  school.  18  per- 
cent were  unemployed.  That  is  still  too 
high  a  percentage,  of  coiurse.  But  I 
think  this  training  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  tx>th,  because  the  high  school 
graduate  is  likely  to  be  able  to  find  him- 
self a  skill.  In  terms  of  the  educational 
opportunities  available  to  him  from  both 
private  sources  and  public  sources,  after 
he  graduates  from  high  school ;  and,  in- 
deed, this  is  one  of  the  major  arguments 
being  made  at  the  moment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  as  to  why  we  should 
step  up  the  program  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  such  a  program 
would  not  be  nearly  as  useful  for  school 
dropouts  as  it  would  be  for  high  school 
graduates,  in  view  of  the  upgrading  of 
the  labor  force,  with  which  all  of  us  are 
familiar. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me.  how- 
ever, that  the  difference  between  18 
and  28  percent,  while  great.  Is  not 
too  great.  But  if  we  were  to  say  that 
this  measure  is  primari^  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  school  dropouts,  such  a  state- 
ment might  serve  to  Induce  larger  num- 
bers to  become  dropouts.  A  certain 
amount  of  glamour  will  be  attached  to 
this  program ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
it  is  to  be  successful,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely undesirable  to  set  up  the  pro- 
gram directed  primarily  at  the  eiu-oll- 
ment  of  school  dropouts — thus  inducing 
still  others  to  drop  out. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator's  argu- 
ment relates  to  a  discussion  which  con- 
tinued at  some  length  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  also  particularly  In  the  full 
committee.  One  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers took  the  position  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  now  taking. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  took  a  similar  position.  Exam- 
ination of  House  Report  199,  dated  April 
8,  1963,  shows  the  following  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  62: 

However.  Secretary  UdaU  oonmiented: 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  have  this 
program  be  a  dropout  program." 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  wi^  to  become 
Involved  in  an  argument  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa.  I  merely  read  to  him. 
from  page  11  of  the  committee  wport, 
the  point  of  view  accepted  by  the  11 
members  of  the  Committee  cm  Laboi^  and 
Public  Welfare  who  voted  to  report  the 
bUl  to  the  Senate: 

Ikx>pout8  will  be  encouraged  to  resume 
school  and   high   school  graduates  will   be 
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encouraged  to  continue  their  education.  Job 
referral  aerylces  will  be  available  to  the 
enroUee. 

This  U  a  voluntary  program.  No  one  U 
to  be  "drafted"  into  it.  The  Director  miist 
take  every  step  possible  to  encoxirage  appli- 
cants to  stay  In  school  and  complete  their 
education,  or  to  return  to  school  U  at  all 
possible. 

The  problem  is  a  philosophical  one  on 
which  people  can  differ.  It  is  the  point 
of  view  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
which  I  share. 

Mr.  MTLLER.  I  recognize  that  there 
is  a  philosophical  difference  in  point  of 
view,  but  I  would  hope  that  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view  that  could  be 
agreed  upon  would  be  that  the  program 
is  not  directed  necessarily  and  preferen- 
tially toward  either  the  dropout  group 
or  the  high  school  graduate  group. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  that  regard.  Perhaps  I  overstated 
myself  when  I  said  that  the  program  is 
designed  primarily  for  school  dropouts. 
It  is  for  both.  It  is  for  high  school  grad- 
uates as  well  as  for  dropouts.  But  I 
would  say  that  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  a  bill  before  the  Senate  now  if  we 
were  not  faced  with  the  fact  that  there 
are  750,000  to  800,000  school  dropouts 
each  year.  That  fact  has  caused  grave 
concern  both  to  the  administration  and 
to  the  committee.  It  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  why  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  should  like  to  end  the  colloquy  by 
expressing  the  hope  and.  I  might  suggest, 
the  admonition,  too.  that  should  the 
proposed  legislation  become  law.  the  ad- 
ministrators would  be  well  advised  to 
see  to  it  that  when  applicants  are  en- 
rolled, those  in  charge  bend  over  back- 
wards to  screen  out  the  proposed  en- 
roUees  who  may  be  diverted  from  their 
high  school  or  vocational  educational 
training  because  they  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram is  a  more  attractive  program  and 
perhaps  would  result  In  less  homework 
and  less  study. 

I  believe  the  proper  administration  of 
the  program  should  be  calculated  to  see 
to  it  there  are  no  artificial  dropouts  as 
a  result  of  the  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding  to  me  for  these  questions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld  so  that  I  might  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  My  question  is  rather 
basic.  Why  would  it  be  considered  pref- 
erable to  establish  a  completely  new 
agency  of  Oovemment  rather  than  giving 
to  established  agencies  of  Government 
Increased  authority  and  increased  funds 
with  which  to  employ  part-time  workers? 
Of  course,  I  refer  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Army  Engineers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  possibly  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  also.  What  would  be  gained  by 
establishing  a  completely  new  agency 
rather  than  giving  the  long-established 
agencies  of  Oovemment  increased  au- 
thority and  increased  funds  to  hire  the 
youth? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  and  the  administration,  the 


Department  of  Labor  was  best  qualified 
because  of  the  employment  service  work 
it  is  presently  conducting  to  administer 
the  program.  The  program  was  placed 
within  the  Department  of  Labor,  an 
existing  governmental  department,  for 
purix)ses  of  supervision  and  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKFN.  Would  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  I  wotild  cer- 
tainly include  the  Anny  Engineers,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  have 
an  equal  voice  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  administering  the  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  The  setup  would 
be  something  like  the  following:  First, 
with  respect  to  title  I,  in  instances  in 
which  camps  would  be  located  on  pub- 
lic lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior— that  is  to 
say,  in  national  parks — the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  through  the  National 
Park  Service,  would  have  general  super- 
vision over  the  work  which  the  boys  in 
the  camps  would  do.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  be  responsible  for 
recruitment,  not  only  of  the  boys  them- 
selves, but  of  the  supervisory  staff  which 
would  administer  the  actual  camp  serv- 
ices. The  work  would  be  done  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  But,  I  point  out  to  my  friend, 
the  boys  would  receive  a  good  deal  of 
instruction.  They  would  have  s<»ne  edu- 
cation. They  would  receive  technical 
training.  That  would  be  arranged  for 
them  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  same  would  be  true  with  respect 
to  work  in  the  national  forests  which  is 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

However,  when  we  come  to  title  n. 
Federal  agencies  other  than  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
title  n.  I  was  asking  the  question  only 
with  reference  to  title  I.  What  would 
the  yoimg  men  be  taught  in  the  camps? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  report,  where  the  subject  is  set  out 
at  great  length.  I  refer  to  paragraph  G 
at  the  middle  of  page  11  of  the  report, 
which  refers  to  the  subjects  which  could 
be  taught  at  the  time  in  conjunction 
with  the  work  described,  and  it  runs  a 
very  wide  range.  It  is  set  forth  at  con- 
siderably greater  length  at  page  542  of 
the  hearings.  It  includes  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  concrete  engineering, 
diesel  engines,  foundry,  machine  shop, 
stenotype,  welding,  and  metal  crafts,  to 
name  a  few. 

If  the  Senator  win  turn  to  page  542  of 
the  hearings,  he  will  find  that  statement 
amplified. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  boys  would  also  be 
given  guidance  services.  I  believe. 

Mr.  CLARBL  Tes.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Who  would  supply  the 
Instructors? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Department  of  Labor 
would  supply  aH  the  Instnietors.  The 
bill  at  page  31  provides  as  follows: 

<b)  ftirollees  •■  well  ••  applicants  for 
emx>Ument   may   be   furnished   with 
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quarters.  subeVstence,  tranqxutatloB  «•. 
eluding  travel  from  and  to  the  pUcsi* 
rollment),  equipment,  clothlag.  tt^^T 
educational  and  recreational  ssrvic^j^Sf 
cal,  dental,  hospital,  and  other  health  •!!*! 
Ices,  and  such  other  expenses  (tnrlisSi^r 
funeral  and  burial  expenses)  as  the  8sen^ 
may  deem  necessary  or  spproprUte  f^^! 
needs.  *"* 

Does  the  Senator  feel  that  that  nmi 
sion  might  be  subject  to  abuse?  ^^ 
an  enrollee  even  applies  for  enroUaM^ 
he  is  entitled  to  all  of  those  benefltiZ^ 
a  6-month  period,  including  training^ 
the  health  provisions?  I  am  not  aaytoc 
that  the  provision  is  bad.  I  am  saytet 
that  it  would  appear  possible  to  hs 
abused. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  there  is  . 
possibility  of  abuse. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  depends  on  the  id. 
ministration  completely. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Applicants  for  enroll, 
ment.  if  rejected,  would  be  returned. 
They  would  not  get  into  the  corps.  They 
would  be  there  for  only  a  few  days  ^ 
be  screened. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understandlM 
that  the  Forest  Service  is  pretty  vdl 
overwhelmed  with  applications  fn» 
boys  coming  out  of  high  school  at  the 
present  time,  or  from  those  who  are  in 
high  school  or  in  college. 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  are  overwhelmed 
with  applications  for  summer  employ, 
ment.  The  ceiling  on  the  approprlatke 
in  my  opinion  is  quite  inadequate.  Of 
course,  the  rate  of  pay  for  that  work  it 
substantially  higher  than  the  boys  woold 
receive  under  the  proposed  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  the  Secretin 
of  Labor  says  that  we  are  going  to  pot 
200  boys  in  a  certain  park.  Would  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  veto 
power? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  would  have  meh 
power? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Jobs  cannot  be  instt- 
tuted  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  in  which  tbe 
Jobs  would  be  located.    Is  that  comet? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  The  Senator  k 
correct  An  interdepartmental  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  Secretaries  or  their 
representatives  of  the  various  intermted 
departments  would  work  that  out 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  also  possible  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  would  doiii- 
nate  what  subjects  would  be  tau^tf 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Departmeot 
designate  also  what  subjects  oould  itoi 
be  Uught?  I  am  thinking  at  tbe 
wrangling  going  on  in  the  civil  defeoK 
program  at  the  present  time,  where  sQ 
reference  to  commimlsm  was  to  be  re- 
strained, and  the  order  was  issued  that 
no  reference  ootild  be  made  to  J.  Ugv 
Hoover  or  any  of  his  writings  used. 

What  is  there  to  guard  against  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  tbe  principal 
safeguard  in  that  regard  is  that  this  k 
a  work  program,  not  an  Ideoloflcal  ino- 
gram.  The  extent  to  which  tbe  <o- 
roUees  would  be  working  with  booki 
would  be  lanely  confined  to  tbe  nsa  o( 
such  books  for  tnstroctlon  in  a  partial- 
lar  skill. 
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Kr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  would  be  fine 
to  teach  the  enroUees  skills,  to  help 
tbem  carry  on  Jobs,  but  I  think  it  would 
1^  very  bad  if  some  of  the  instructors 
intended  to  indoctrinate  in  any  philos- 
opjiy  whatsoever  other  than  the  doc- 
trlM  oa  which  our  own  Government  is 
founded. 

llr.    CLARK.     I     thoroughly     agree 
with  my  friend  from  Vermont.    I  think 
^  can  make  a  little  history  to  that  ef- 
fect now. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

llr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  that  I  was 
not  quite  accurate  when  I  gave  all  the 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
n  would  enlist,  recruit,  administer,  and 
voit  out  the  housekeeping  involved, 
tKit  the  educational  program  would  be 
dii«eted  by  the  Office  of  Education  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
»nd  Welfare. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  wished  to  be  sure  that 
vork  in  a  national  forest,  for  example, 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Forest  Service. 
Mr.  CLARK.     It  would  be. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Rather  than  to  have  a 
new  agency  come  in  and  say,  "We  are 
cbanglng  our  practices  to  fit  the  needs." 
llr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  AIKEN.    We  aU  agree  that  there 
ia  a  need.     We   know  that  more  boys 
would  like  to  work  in  the  forests  if  they 
could.    I  was  very  close  to  the  old  CCC 
program.     The  sad  part  about  it  was 
that  when  the  boys  had  to  go  home, 
after  they  had  stayed  the  limit,  many  of 
them  did  not  wish  to  go  home,  any  more 
than  the  people  who  come  from  foreign 
countries,  on  student  visas  or   visitor 
Tims,  wish  to  go  home  when  their  time 
expires. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Many  of  them  did  not 
hare  hoiaes  to  which  to  go. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  We  want 
to  make  sure  that  these  young  people 
have  Jobs  to  which  they  can  return. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARU30N.  EarUer  In  the  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
fpom  Pennsylvania  I  stated  that  I  was 
not  familiar  with  the  naUonal  park  areas 
to  my  State.  Thro'igh  the  kindness  of 
a  very  excellent  staff  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  on  page  209a  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  there  is  a  table  which 
lilts  the  fact  that  Kansas  has  at  the 
present  time  107,114  acres  of  national 
forests  eligible  under  title  I,  plus  110,808 
•cres  of  State  parks  eligible  under 
title  n.  M»  « 

I  wished  to  clear  up  the  record.  I 
tti*nk  the  exceUent  staff  for  this  Infor- 
mation, and  I  thank  the  Senator  frwn 
Vermont. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  tbe 
SexuOor  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wish  to  make  an  In- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
»l»o  Is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Who  would  select  and  employ  the  In- 
•mictors  who  would  carry  on  the 
educaUon? 
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Mr.  CLARK.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  qualifications 
would  be  required  of  an  instructor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suppose  that  the  in- 
structors would  have  to  be  competent  to 
teach  the  skills  which  the  particular 
camp  needed  to  have  taught.  That 
would  depend  on  what  kind  of  work  was 
to  be  done  at  the  particular  camp,  and 
whether  it  was  in  a  national  park   na- 
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tional  forest,  or  a  wildlife  refuge 

Mr.  L  1*1  IS.  Would  aU  of  the  in- 
struction be  in  the  manual  arts,  work 
with  the  hands  or  machines,  and  for- 
estry; or  would  there  be  instruction  in 
academic  subjects? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  if  it  were 
found — and  I  am  sure  it  would  be,  in  "kll 
too  many  instances — that  the  young  peo- 
ple at  the  camps  could  not  read  and 
write  adequately,  and  therefore  could 
not  assimilate  instruction  books  relating 
to  the  various  kinds  of  skills,  they  would 
teach  reading,  writing,  and' elementary 
arithmetic.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
go  into  American  history,  philosophy 
atomic  energy,  or  anything  like. that 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Civil  engineering  is 
mentioned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  would  consist  of 
running  a  transit.  It  would  be  very 
elementary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  bill  relating  to  the  qualifications  of 
instructors? 

Mr.  CLARK.     No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  would  do  the  Job 
of  evaluating,  counseling,  and  guidance 
services,  which  would  be  coordinated 
with  the  work  of  the  program  in  o«ler 
to  direct  the  boy  through  the  Se- 
enrollment  phase  of  private  employ- 
ment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  most  instances  that 
would  come  from  the  local  high  school 
counseling  and  guidance  service.  Very 
few  of  the  camps  would  be  located  so  far 
away  from  a  high  school  that  the  guid- 
ance and  counseling  service  would  not  be 
available  on  a  part-time  basis 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  Uiat  what  the  bill 
provides? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  about  It. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  raise  the  question 
because  some  very  fine  physicians,  psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists,  and  others  have 
pointed  out  that  a  grave  mistake  is  being 
made  in  connection  with  the  National 
Defense  Training  Act.  They  have  said 
that  people  who  are  literally  amateurs— 
who  have  perhaps  no  training,  or  6 
weeks'  training— are  carrying  on  coim- 
seling  and  guidance  services.  In  some 
instances  they  analyze  the  students,  they 
inform  him  that  he  has  a  problem,  and 
they  proceed  to  solve  it;  though  perhaps 
he  is  a  very  normal  individual  who  needs 
a  pat  on  the  back,  a  smile,  and  a  llttie 
encouragement,  rather  than  to  have  an 
amateur  operate  on  his  emotional  and 
nervoiis  system. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  bill  which 
would  allow  the  carrying  on  of  an  edu- 
cational program  with  nothing  in  it  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  to 
instruct. 

I  have  another  question.  Would  there 
be  a  chaplain  service? 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  doubt  that  there  would 
be.  The  bill  provides  for  the  conduct 
of  religious  services.  Again,  I  am  speak- 
ing for  myself.  There  was  no  testimony 
on  the  subject,  because  I  do  not  think 
any  member  of  the  committee  thought 
it  worthwhUe  to  raise  the  question.  I 
doubt  that  there  would  be  a  resident 
priest,  rabbi,  or  chaplain,  but  I  am  sure 
there  would  be  Interdenominational 
religious  services. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  those  be  pro- 
vided in  facilities  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  question  was 
never  raised  in  the  committee 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  been  "raised  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  think  the  Court 
was  wrong,  but  it  has  been  raised.  I 
wondered  if  the  Congress  was  bowing  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  bypassing  the 
question,  or  what  provision  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  I  can  say  to  my 
f nend  from  Nebraska  is  that  this  seemed 
to  members  of  the  committee  to  be  a 
matter  of  ordinary  common  sense,  and 
nothing  to  become  excited  about.  There 
would  be  religious  services.  That  is  all  I 
can  say. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Does  the  bill  provide 
for  that? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  trying  to  find  that 
in  the  report,  if  the  Senator  will  indulge 
me  a  moment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  looked  at  the  report, 
under  the  subject  of  education  and 
training.    I  found  nothing  about  it 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me  for  a  moment,  and  perhaps  go 
to  another  subject  while  we  are  look- 
ing it  up.  I  am  sure  we  can  find  that 
mformation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  is  having  that  subject  checked, 
if  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont would  permit  me  to  proceed  on  his 
time  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  observation  or  two.    - 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  young 
men  of  America  who  will  need  this  pro- 
gram. I  point  out  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  today  is  the 
symptom  of  something  radically  wrong 
in  our  economy.  A  growing  economy 
providing  Jobs,  would  be  far  better.  An 
opportunity  to  have  a  Job,  to  seek  promo- 
tion, to  learn,  and  to  advance  in  a  posi- 
tion with  some  permanency,  would  be 
much  better  than  "made  work"  under  a 
Government  organization. 

I  am  aware  that  made  work  can  some- 
times be  very  helpful  to  the  public.  It 
is  helpful  to  have  our  national  forests 
cared  for.  brush  cleared,  trees  trimmed 
and  all  the  othef  things  that  must  be 
done.  But  to  rotate  boys  in  those  areas 
for  from  6  months  to  2  years  does  not 
offer  them  anything  permanent.  It  can- 
not be  Justified  as  an  educational  sys- 
tem, because  we  are  inaugurating  it  - 
without  curricula  or  requirements  on 
the  part  of  anyone  who  will  instruct 

I  now  turn  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  in  reference  to 
my  question  as  to  what  the  bill  provides 
in  regard  to  religious  services. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  response  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  bill,  but  on  page  11  of  the  report. 
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under    the    heading    "Education 
Training,"  there  is  this  sentence : 

There  will  be  recreational  faoUlties  with 
■porta,  and  religious  services  will  be  provided 
for  enroUecs  of  all  faiths. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  a  part  of  the 
Federal  responsibility? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  While  I  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  many  parts  of  the  bill,  I 
commend  the  committee  for  putting  that 
section  in  it,  and  not  bowing  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  its  philosophy  in  this 
field.  In  the  New  York  prayer  case,  the 
majority  opinion  was  bad  enough,  but 
under  the  concurring  opinion  by  Justice 
Douglas,  if  carried  out,  this  body  could 
not  have  a  chaplain.  The  chaplaincy 
service  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  have 
to  be  abolished,  and  all  sorts  of  ridicu- 
lous things  done  that  go  far  beyond  the 
concept  of  the  Founding  Fathers;  name- 
ly, that  the  Government  should  not  op- 
erate a  church  and  tax  the  people  to 
doit. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding  so  generously. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kmn- 
HW)T  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 

(No.  52  Leg.] 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moes 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bayh 

HIU 

Muskle 

Beau 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Burdlclc 

Javits 

Pell 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prozmlre 

Carlson 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Keatlnc 

RlbloofT 

Church 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

RusaeU 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

SaltonstaU 

Cotton 

Laiische 

Smathers 

Curtis 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith 

I>lrk8en 

Ifagnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Doxulaa 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Jastlsnd 

McOce 

Th\xrmond 

Kngle 

McOovem 

Tower 

Krvln 

Mclntyre 

WlUlams,  N  J. 

Fonc 

McNamara 

Williams,  Del. 

Fulbrlcht 

Mechem 

Tarbonnigh 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Oore 

MlUer 

Oruenlnc 

Monroney 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kxh- 
NKOT  in  the  chair) .   A  quorum  Is  present. 

The  bill 's  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  s^te  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro.  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  line  1  of  page  34  of  the 
bill,  strike  out  all  through  line  7  on  page 
39.  and  Insert  the  following: 

"SacnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'State  and  Community  Youth  Employment 
Act'." 

On  page  39,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sxc.  202" 
and  Insert  "Sac.  2". 

On  page  30,  line  13.  strike  out  "tlUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  39,  line  24.  strike  out  "Sac.  203" 
and  Insert  "Sac.  3". 

On  page  39.  line  25,  strike  out  "tlUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  40,  line  2,  strike  out  "title"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  41.  line  2,  strike  out  "8bc.  204" 
and  insert  "Sxc.  4". 

On  page  41,  line  3,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  42,  line  18,  strike  out  "Utle"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  42,  line  23,  strike  out  "Sac.  205" 
and  insert  "Sac.  6". 

On  page  42,  line  22,  strike  out  "title"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  43.  line  1,  strike  out  "title"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  43,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sac.  206" 
ani  Insert  "Sac.  6". 

On  page  48,  line  21,  strike  out  "204"  and 
Insert  "4". 

On  page  46,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sac.  207" 
and  insert  "Sac.  7". 

On  page  46,  Une  9.  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  46,  line  13,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert   "Act". 

On  page  4«,  line  3,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  46,  line  8,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  46,  line  9.  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  46,  Une  13,  strike  out  "tlUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  46,  Une  17,  strike  out  "Sac.  208" 
and  Insert  "Sftc.  8". 

On  page  47,  line  7,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  47,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "209 
of  this  title",  and  Ituert  "2  of  this  Act". 

On  page  47,  line  11.  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  47.  Une  13,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  47,  Une  19,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  48.  Une  13,  strike  out  "Sac.  309" 
and  Insert  "Sac.  9", 

On  page  48,  Une  12.  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  48.  line  30.  strike  out  "Sac.  310" 
and  Insert  "Sac.  10". 

On  page  48,  Une  21.  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  48,  Une  25,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert   "Act". 

On  page  49,  Une  2,  strike  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  49,  Une  6,  strike  out  "Utle"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  49.  Une  8,  strike  out  "Sac.  211" 
and  Insert  "Sac.  11". 

On  page  49,  Une  13,  strUce  out  "UUe"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

On  page  49,  Une  16,  strike  out  "Utle"  and 
Insert  "Act". 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  might  explain  to 
Senators  that,  except  for  a  technical 
change,  the  amendent  is  identical  with 
my  printed  amendment  44.  which  is  on 
Senators'  desks  at  the  present  time.  It 
seeks  to  strike  out  title  I. 


Mr.  President,  before  Senators  u— 
the  Chamber,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and tlT* 
on  the  amendment.  "•* 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  order«i 

Mr.  CLARK.  Many  Senaton*  .«. 
eager  to  know  whether  they  should  i! 
to  dinner  or  remain  in  the  Chamb»  n 
would  be  an  act  of  kindness  if  thTflJ 
ator  would  let  us  know  how  aoon^ 
Senate  may  be  able  to  vote  ^^ 

Mr  PROUTY  If  the  amendment 
that  I  am  proposing  is  agreed  toT^ 


Senate  should  be  able  to  move  very'ran. 
idly  insofar  as  the  bill  is  concern^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  will  the  Senats 
be  able  to  vote  on  the  amendm^f 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  believe  tt  win 
take  too  long.  I  have  a  rather  st^ 
statement  to  make.  I  believe  SouitM 
would  be  weU  advised  to  remalninth. 
Chamber.       "* 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  m 
the  basis  of  the  statement  of  the  dta. 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Vermont  i 
suggest  to  the  attach^  of  the  Soste 
that  they  noUfy  all  senatorial  offices  to 
the  effect  that  there  may  be  a  vou 
within  the  next  half  hour. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  tm 
not  in  the  least  opposed  to  healthful 
recreation,  out-of-doors  experience,  or 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  which  exiau 
among  campers.  I  spent  much  of  mg 
young  life  in  such  an  environment.  Such 
a  life — for  6  months  or  even  2  years- 
has  a  great  deal  of  emotional  appeal 
It  would  be.  In  the  words  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httk- 
phrxt],  a  very  popular  program. 

I  submit,  however,  that  If  popularttj 
Is  the  basis  upon  which  we  should  ledt- 
late,  the  Congress  should  adjourn  and  go 
home. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  have 
offered  this  amendment.  I  shall  con- 
sider each  of  them  briefly. 

First.  Admittedly,  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment  is  essentially  one 
of  lack  of  skills  In  unemployed  youth. 
With  the  advent  of  automation,  unswif^ 
labor  Is  rapidly  disappearing,  at  letat  In 
relation  to  the  vast  increase  in  our  labor 
supply.  The  Increased  sophlsticatkin  In 
the  most  minor  jobs  in  our  economy  re> 
quires  skills  which  our  educational  m- 
tern  has  not  provided. 

Thus,  the  primary  objective  in  any 
Federal  program  to  cope  with  unemploy- 
ment among  our  young  people  should  be 
to  assure  them  the  opportimity  for  train- 
ing in  order  that  they  may  assume  s 
proper  place  in  our  economic  structure. 

Training  is  sorely  lacking  under  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  the  bill.  The  en- 
tire record  of  hearings  on  S.  1  establiihei 
that  title  I  is  a  conservation  measure,  to 
clean  up  our  national  parks  with  the 
help  of  young  men  living  In  campe— far 
removed  from  training  facilities  sod 
competent  instructors. 

Secretary  Wirtz.  several  times  In  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee,  em- 
phasized, as  on  page  123  of  the  hearings: 

I  caU  attention  to  this:  First,  there  Is  do 
suggestion  that  this  training  program  vlU 
qualify  one  of  the  enroUeea  for  a  Allied 
occupation.  That,  we  should  dismiss  ecn- 
pletely. 
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What  is  the  poUit.  I  should  like  to 
J^]n  spending  $50  mUlion  to  "dis- 
Sm  completely"  the  thought  of  train- 
InB  these  young  men  for  skilled  work? 
Mryone  admits  they  must  have  trato- 
M  to  be  employed,  and  that  the  lack 
S^guch  training  is  the  real  reason  why 
they  are  not  employed  now. 

Hence,  title  I  of  the  bill  ignores  the 
root  of  the  problem.  In  effect,  it  pro- 
oases  that  we  shift  unemployed  young 
^en^into  the  woods  for  6  months  or  2 
years;  and  then  return  them  to  an  un- 
^lo'yed  status,  no  better  equipped  to 
enter  the  labor  market,  with  no  essential 
giignge  in  them  other  than  that  they  are 
g  months  or  2  years  older.  On  return 
from  camp,  they  still  would  be  beset  by 
the  same  problem— no  job;  and  they 
would  have  less  chance  to  obtain  one, 
because  they  would  still  have  no  skill, 
and  they  would  then  be  much  older  than 
their  competition. 

Indeed,  the  proposal  of  title  I  might  be 
popular.  Time  spent  in  the  wilderness 
is  s  msgniflcent  opportunity.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  proponents  of  title  I 
tie  going  to  be  revisited  rudely  by  a  mul- 
tipUcatlon  of  the  present  problem  should 
the  YCC  get  underway  and  return  older, 
unskilled  men  to  the  labor  market. 

Llpservice  has  been  paid  to  training  in 
title  I.  It  is,  however,  only  lipservice. 
The  West  is  a  big  place,  and  its  distances 
are  far.  I  cannot  imagine  these  boys  at 
hard  work  during  a  day  and  then  being 
transported  to  the  "local  public  educa- 
tion facilities"  as  suggested  by  Secretary 
Celebrezze  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  for  training.  There  are  not 
that  many  hours  in  a  day. 

Second.  I  oppose  title  I,  and  am  seek- 
ing to  have  It  deleted  from  the  bill,  for 
a  second  reason.  The  chief  administra- 
tion witness  on  this  bill.  Secretary  Wirtz, 
testified: 

We  are  satlfhed  completely  that  the  ex- 
perience, the  work  discipline,  and  In  effect 
the  certlflcatlon,  that  we  can  gWe  employers, 
at  the  end  of  this  6-month  training  period 
will  open  employment  doors  to  them  •  •  •. 
We  would  be  able  to  say:  This  Is  a  boy 
who  hHs  tbown  himself  to  be  responsible.  He 
hss  been  exposed  to  work. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  spending  the  vast  sums 
proposed  to  be  authorized  in  the  bill — 
$50  miUion  for  15.000  young  men  to  go  to 
camp  for  "work  experience." 

In  view  of  the  reduction  made  yester- 
day in  the  authorization  for  title  I  and 
the  expense  Involved  in  renovating  cer- 
tain camps  which  are  supposed  to  be 
available,  it  would  be  impossible  under 
the  program  to  accept  many  more  than 
8,200  enroUees  unless  the  present  au- 
thorization were  exceeded. 

That  experience  can  Just  as  easily  be 
acquired  under  title  n  of  the  bill  or,  in- 
deed. In  the  on-the-job  training  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  In  short,  there  is  nothing 
sacred  about  the  work  experience,  on 
Jobs  largely  unrelated  to  labor's  requh-e- 
ments,  which  one  would  acquire  in  these 
camps.  He  could  much  more  profitably 
acquire  such  experience  under  existing 
programs  in  his  own  hometown,  and  at 


one -fourth  of  the  cost  as  shown  by  the 
administration  figures  in  title  II. 

Third.  8.  1.  and  more  particularly 
title  L  Is  essentially  a  conservation 
measure. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Of 
course  I  favor  conservation  legislation. 
My  action  during  the  last  few  days  of 
debate  on  wilderness  legislation  shows 
my  attitude  with  respect  to  conservation 
of  our  wilderness  and  our  park  areas. 

Under  our  committee  system,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Is  not  the  place  to  consider 
conservation  legislation.  That  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. They  have  had  no  chance  at  all 
to  look  into  what  Is  essentially  a  con- 
servation bill. 

There  has  been  a  massive  propaganda 
and  advertising  campaign  to  promote 
title  I  of  the  bill.  I  think  It  Is  wrong  to 
obscure  the  serious  problems  of  our  un- 
employment situation  among  young 
people  by  disguising  the  fallacies  of  title 
I  as  a  conservation  program. 

Certainly  we  need  conservation  legis- 
lation. I  am  In  favor  of  It.  But  it  is 
wrong  to  pull  the  wool  over  our  conser- 
vationists' eyes  by  attempting  to  con- 
vince them  that  this  Is  fine  legislation. 
Not  only  would  conservation  suffer  a 
setback  as  a  result  of  title  I;  the  serious 
problem  of  unskilled  youth  on  our  street 
comers  would  likewise  receive  little  re- 
lief from  It. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  Conrad  Wirth,  who  has  held 
that  post  since  1951,  testified  at  the 
hearings  on  the  bill.  He,  more  than  any 
other  man,  should  certainly  know  some- 
thing about  conservation  and  the  people 
to  do  the  job. 

Under  extensive  questioning,  Mr.  Wlrth 
testified  that  he  now  has  6,000  perma- 
nent employees  who  are  "rangers,  road 
maintenance  people,  and  things  like 
that."  He  stated  several  times  in  his 
testimony  that  he  needs  1,000  more  per- 
manent employees  in  the  field  of  the 
Park  Service.  He  also  has  4,000  tem- 
porary summer  employees  and  could  use 
4,000  or  5,000  more  each  summer;  that 
is,  as  Mr.  Wlrth  testified,  "during  the 
season  when  we  can  work." 

From  his  testimony,  I  gather  that  Mr. 
Wlrth  has  Uttle  doubt  that  he  has 
enough  applicants  for  these  seasonal 
Jobs.  His  problem  is  budgetary  sums 
large  enough  to  hire  them.  However, 
that  problem  should  not  be  solved  by  a 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  It  is  not  a 
labor  problem  or  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem. It  is  one  of  conservation  and 
budget  with  which  the  Labor  Committees 
are  not  and  should  not  be  concerned. 

Certainly  the  1,000  additional  perma- 
nent and  4,000  additional  temporary  per- 
sonnel which  Mr.  Wirth  can  use  in  the 
Park  Service  caimot  possibly  cost  $60 
million  per  year,  as  would  the  Conserva- 
tion Corps  under  title  I. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
the  nature  of  the  YCC  and  Its  real  inten- 
tions, I  asked  Mr.  Wlrth  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  objectives  of  title  L  He 
listed  three  objectives — none  of  which 
has  much  to  do  with  providing  skills  to 


unemployed  youth  in  order  that  they 
would  be  better  equipped  to  enter  the 
labor  market. 

At  page  195  in  the  hearings,  Mr.  Wirth 
listed  the  objecUves  of  title  I  as  he  sees 
them.    They  are: 

(It)  Is  a  conservation  program. 
(It)    will  be  of  great  social  value  to  the 
boys. 

And  almost  parenthetically — 

(It)  Is  a  training  program  for  work  and 
to  learn  how  to  work  and  to  take  orders 
and  do  those  kinds  of  things. 

Almost  any  job— certainly  any  job 
under  the  present  training  programs  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment — will  provide 
work  experience,  discipline,  smd  good 
work  habits.  But  the  difference  is  that 
under  such  programs  a  young  man  can 
also  acquire  skills  to  assist  him  in  the 
competitive  labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  sum  up 
my  feelings  and  attitudes  about  title  I 
of  Senate  bill  1. 

The  YCC  does  not,  cannot,  and  will 
not  get  at  the  root  of  our  problem  of  un- 
employed youth — not  even  if  twice  the 
already  exorbitant  price  of  $60  million  is 
authorized  for  it.  It  makes  only  a  pre- 
tense at  training,  which  everyone  recog- 
nizes as  the  real  essential  to  solve  the 
unemployment  of  youth. 

The  expense  of  the  program — ranging 
from  the  administration's  figures  of  as 
high  as  $12,000  to  only  as  low  as  $4.000 — 
is  nothing  short  of  unthinkable.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  a  quick  look  at 
title  n  of  the  same  bill  provides  more 
nearly  for  a  combination  of  work  experi- 
ence and  training  which  may  be  a  par- 
tial answer  to  this  problem.  Even  title 
n  of  S.  1  requires  an  expenditure  of  only 
approximately  $1,000  per  man. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  quote  again 
from  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz. 
The  Secretary  is  an  extremely  able  and 
dedicated  man.  His  view  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  sums  up  weU,  I  think, 
the  sheer  folly  of  title  I,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  problem  of  imemployed 
youth. 

He  said: 

The  largest  shortages  ahead,  or  the  en- 
largement of  the  shortage  for  the  futiire,  as 
part  of  the  technological  development  which 
we  caU  automation,  are  going  to  he  prin- 
clpaUy  in  skill  Jobs.  Those  are  where  the 
shortages  would  develop  during  the  next  10 
years. 

And.  consistently  with  my  answer  to  an 
earlier  question,  it  would  not  be  thought 
that  there  woxild  be  any  high  percentage  of 
qualifications  as  a  result  of  these  programs 
for  the  complete  satisfaction  of  any  skilled 
or  even  semiskilled  or  semlprofesslonal  Jobs. 
They  would  not  do  that. 

There,  Mr.  President,  is  title  I  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  does  not  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  It  is  simply  the  icing  on  the 
cake,  the  popular  thing  to  do.  the  some- 
thlng-for-everyone  provision  which  will 
make  other  programs,  some  of  which  are 
necessary,  seem  palatable. 

Mr.  President,  this  youth  unemploy- 
ment situation  is  far  too  serious  for*  us 
to  l>e  plajring  games  with. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  would  cut  the  bill  in 
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balf .  and  would  murder  the  part  of  the 
procram  which  calls  for  woork  by  youth 
on  Federal  lands,  national  forests,  or  na- 
tional parks. 

The  case  for  title  I  is  made  In  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  was  placed  in  the 
RxcoRD  yesterday,  and  has  been  referred 
to  many  times  during  the  debate  today. 
I  do  not  need  to  refer  again  to  it. 

The  case  in  support  of  title  I  has  been 
made  today  on  the  floor.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
which  in  my  opinion  have  already  been 
adequately  covered. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
pending  amaidment  will  be  defeated, 
and  that  the  Senate  will  yote  promptly. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
take  only  a  few  minutes  to  read  from  the 
minority  views  of  the  House  committee 
members  on  this  Youth  Elmployment  Act. 
I  begin  to  read  fnmi  page  60: 
CABiifBT  Orwjcrua  I>isacsxx  Om  mx  Real 

PuaposE  or  the  Corps  and  th«  TmAiNiNa 

It  Wiu.  PxovntK 

One  of  the  moat  discouraging  tMpecXa  of 
this  legislation  Is  the  fact  that  It  Is  appar- 
ently aU  things  to  all  people.  Arm  waving 
and  high-sounding  platttudee  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  specifics  and  clarity  of  purpose. 
There  is  confusion  among  the  various  Cabi- 
net crfHcers  as  to  Just  what  title  I  Is  expected 
to  do.  Although  both  Secretary  WlrtB  and 
Secretary  Celebrezze  Insisted  that  young 
men  wo\ild  be  trained  effecUrely  In  the 
camps,  when  questioned  on  this  point.  Sec- 
retary Celebrezse  stated:  "OccupaUonal 
training  will  be  provided.  The  object  of  this 
program  should  be  to  assure  that  the  youth 
Is  better  prepared  fca-  a  Job  in  his  home  com- 
munity than  he  was  when  he  Joined  the 
Ckwps." 

While  Secretary  Wlrtz  stated:  "It  will  not 
qualify  them  for  many  of  what'we  consider 
the  usual  skills." 

And  Secretary  Freeman  said:  "I  doot  con- 
ceive that  every  one  of  these  yovmg  men  Is 
going  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  labor 
market  with  a  fully  developed  skill  •  •  •. 
This  program  Isnt  designed  to  tvim  some- 
one out  of  a  camp  to  go  and  run  Unlvac  or 
even  to  be  a  bricklayer  or  even  to  be  an  ap- 
prentice carpenter." 

Also  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Congress- 
man Lakdbttm  as  to  whether  or  not  the  en- 
rollee  wUl  have  to  go  to  vocational  school 
When  he  gets  out.  Secretary  Freeman  stated  • 
"I  think  many  will;  yes." 

Moreover,  both  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  emphasized 
that  In  their  opinion  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  legislation  Is  conservation.  As  Secre- 
tary Udall  put  It:  "My  responsibility  Is,  of 
course,  the  conservation  responsibility  and. 
asfar  as  my  own  view  of  the  program  Is  con- 
cerned, the  benefit  to  the  young  people  Is 
coincidental." 

FlnaUy.  the  experience  gained  In  the  old 
CCC  program  clearly  demonstrated  that  real 
education  In  fields  unrelated  to  dally  tasks 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  conservation 
camps.  As  Conrad  Wlrth  stated:  "Growing 
kids  need  their  rest.  And  so  the  Idea  of 
p\rttlng  In  a  lot  of  hours  at  night  for  study 
after  putting  In  8  hours  of  work  was  not 
good.  In  my  opinion." 


Of  course,  he  was  referring  to  the  ex- 
perience with  the  CCC  camps. 
I^^ad  further: 

Notwithstanding  this  experience  and  the 
realistic  evaluation  by  Mr.  Wlrth.  Secretary 
Celebrezze  testified:  "We  will  form  a  regular 
class  section  where  they  can  work  during 
the  day  and  go  to  school  during  the  evening." 
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When  the  enroUee  returns  from  the  corps. 
hU  problems  will  not  be  any  less  than  they 
were  when  he  first  enrolled.  As  has  been 
noted,  he  will  not  receive  training  tn  a  par- 
ticular, employable  skill.  If  he  Is  a  school 
dropout  his  class  wUl  be  6  months  to  3  years 
further  ahead  of  him.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  is  that  with  nothing  more  than  a 
"changed  outlook"  he  will  once  again  have 
to  compete  for  an  ever -diminishing  number 
of  imskUled  Jobs  or  seek  further  training 
and  education. 

The  plight  of  the  returning  enrollee  was 
unwittingly  but  dramatically  underscored 
by  Secretion  Celebrezze  when  he  sUted: 
"When  he  comes  out  he  can  go  to  work  for 
a  city  In  their  parks  department  trimming 
trees,  these  are  skills  which  you  can  learn 
in  the  6-month  periods  and  have  some  use- 
ful employment  when  you  go  back,  either 
working  for  yoxir  city  or  working  for  a  private 
nursery  as  far  as  that  goes." 

The  following  coUoqiiy  between  Congress- 
woman  Green,  Secretary  Udall,  and  Con- 
gressman Perkins  Is  also  a  fair  evaluation 
of  the  employment  problems  of  the  returning 
enrollee: 

"Mrs.  GazKM.  I  was  wondering  for  the 
young  man  who  comes  from  one  of  the 
luban  centers,  who  may  be  a  school  drop- 
out or  may  not.  How  much  value  would  It 
be  really  to  that  person  to  transport  him  to 
one  of  our  beautiful  parks  or  forests  In  Ore- 
gon, for  example,  for  6  months  and  then 
he  would  go  back  to  the  dty  streets?  What 
skills  would  he  have? 

"Mr.  PsaiUNs.  He  could  learn  how  to  oper- 
ate an  types  of  farming  equipment  and  It 
would  stimulate  him  so  that  be  may  want 
to  go  and  seek  employment  on  the  farm. 

"Secretary  Udaix.  I  am  sure  this  Is  wliat 
will  happen  as  a  practical  matter.  I  think 
this  was  the  experience  under  the  old  pro- 
gram." 

Certainly  Jobs  on  farms  are  not  too 
plentiful  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  present  time. 

The  minority  views  continue,  as  fol- 
lows: 

with  respect  to  the  proposed  employment 
of  returning  enrollees  In  city  parks  and  on 
farms,  It  should  be  noted  that  under  title 
II  yo\ing  people  are  supposed  to  find  em- 
ployment In  city  parks.  This  would  mean 
that  title  I  and  title  n  enroUees  would  be 
fighting  over  the  same  seasonal  Jobs,  the 
same  pick  and  shovel,  or  possibly  sharing 
them.  The  potential  farm  emplo]rment  pic- 
ture was  also  graphically  described  by  Secre- 
tary Freeman  when  he  stated:  "Only  1  In 
10  of  the  boys  now  on  farms  can  expect  to 
make  a  good  living  in  agriculture  and  if  the 
underemployment  now  existing  on  our 
farms  were  translated  Into  man-years  of  un- 
employment. It  would  add  more  than  a  mil- 
lion to  oxir  flgiires  of  unemployed." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Pbouty]  .  On  this  question,  the  yeas  aiMl 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byhd],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eoicond- 
som],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELuajDSR],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HaydenJ,  the  Senator  from  POorida 
[Mr.  HoLLAKDl,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young!  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
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On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Hatobm]  Is  paired  with  the  k 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorr]     if , 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  1™ ^ 
would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Seaitorfll? 
Colorado  would  vote  *'yea."  ^* 

I  further  announce  that,  if  Dreamt .  . 
voting,  the  Senator  from  oST  r?? 
Young]  and  the  Senator  from  Uim^ 
[Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "m^T""^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  vir««u 
[Mr.  Bt«d]  is  paired  with  the  a«5S 
from  Florida  [Mr.  HoiLAirD]  5t»? 
ent  and  voUng,  the  Senator  from ^ 
glnia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senab. 
from  Florida  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce"  that  th. 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr  Aixonn! 
absent  because  of  the  deathly  J! 
mother.  "■ 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  fu, 
SntPsoN]  is  absent  on  official  KrutncaT^ 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr  nju. 
NkTTj.  the  Senator  from  Kentuc^  [Mr 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  frorniw 
sylvanla  [Mr.  Scott]  are  necesniUy  sii. 
sent.  ^  **" 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  txrm 
Utah  [Mr.  Binnitt],  the  Senator  tr^ 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mo«ton],  the  Senate 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  sod  ill 
Senator  from  Wyomhig  [Mr.  Bmncm) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cob- 
rado  [Mr.  AllottJ  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdsn]  d 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  tnm 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Ben- 
ator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeai  41 
nays  47,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

BeaU 

Boggs 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Cxutls 

Dlrkaen 

DomlQlck 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Hlckenlooi>«r 

HIU 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 


Church 
Clark 
Cooper 
Dodd 

Douglas 

Engle 

Fong 


Allott 
Bennett 
Byrd,  Va. 
Edmondson 
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TEAS— 41 

Wrn«V^ 

Javtts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kuebel 

LauKbe 

Long,  La. 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Miller 

Monroney 

Mundt 

NATS— 47 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hart 

Bartke 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 


Pearsoa 

Prouty 

Bobertsoa 

RusseU 

Saltonstall 

Smith 


Stennls 


ThurmoM 
Tow« 

WlUlaas,ItaL 
Toung,  N.  Oak 


MeteaU 
Morss 


Muskls 

Melaon 

Neuberver 

Paston 

Pen 

Proamlrt 

Bandolaii 

Rlblootf 

Smathen 

oVlBlllCfeOD 

WUllaoM,  MJ. 
Tarborougb 


NOT  VOTING — 13 

Ellender  Morton 

Bayden  Soott 

Hollared  SlmjaoB 

Long,  Mo.  Toung,  Ohio 


So  Mr.  PiouTY's  amendment  wsf  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr,  Preddent.  I  taan 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  more 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
|gy  on  the  table.    [  Putting  the  question.  ] 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senstor  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Presiding  Officer  re.jeat  the  vote? 
Was  it  41  In  favor  and  47  opposed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  was  41  to  47.  as  previously  stated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
be  clear.    The  vote  for  the  amendment 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  41  yeas 
gnd  47  nays.  The  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UIVANXMOnS-CONSKNT   AGaOEICKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirkskn], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr! 
Piooty].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATgR],  and  other  interested 
Senators,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
nlse  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
t  time  limitation  on  remaining  amend- 
ments—say 10  minutes  to  each  amend- 
ment, divided  5  minutes  to  each  side 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  the  majority 
lesder  puts  that  request,  Mr.  President 
I  wonder  if  he  would  object  to  a  show  of 
hands  or  an  expression  of  the  sentiment 
at  the  Senate,  as  to  the  number  of 
amendments  likely  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beUeve  that  is  a 
food  suggestion.  How  many  Senators 
have  amendments  which  they  are  con- 
templating offering  at  this  time? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     One. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.    WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.     I  have  five 
Mr  PROUTY.    Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  have  about  five. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  one  amend- 
ment I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree 
to  a  time  linUtatlon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  wiU  be  10 
or  12. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
«ent 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
Defore  the  Senator  makes  a  unanimous- 
ooosent  request,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  tatenUon  of  trying  to  delay  the 
Senate.  I  doubt  that  I  shall  ask  for 
»  record  vote  on  any  of  my  amendments. 
1  think  my  explanations  of  the  amend- 
ments win  be  weU  within  the  10  minutes 
on  each  amendment. 

I  suggest  that  nature  be  allowed  to 
»ke  Its  course.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  have  no  desire  to  discuss  the 
amendments  at  great  length.  I  am  long 
overdue  on  an  engagement  with  my  wife. 
Which  I  do  not  wish  to  miss 
^J|fr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Senator  is  not 

Jfr.  OOLDWATER.  I  know  that.  I 
^^  «uggeit  that  the  debate  be  allowed 
»  continue.    I  think  my  amendments 


are  necessary  to  make  the  bill  a  better 
bill;  but  even  if  they  are  rejected  I  think 
It  is  necessary  to  esUblish  a  record  I 
do  not  intend  to  delay  the  Senate.  The 
longest  explanation  I  have  will  probably 
be  no  longer  than  2Mi  double  spaced 
typewritten  pages. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  In 
reply,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  always  most  considerate 
Would  It  be  agreeable  for  me  to  pro- 
pound the   unanimous-consent   request 
that  there  be  20  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment, to  be  divided  10  minutes  to  a  side 
exclusive  of  the  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  who 
has  Indicated  that  his  amendments  can 
be   amsidered   in   a   shorter  period   of 

'J^I;  ^^?^-  ^^  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  agreeable  to  that 
request,  with  the  exception  of  a  substi- 
tute amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer 

i^ifr  /  ^^"1  ^^^  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  shaU  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
fwt  ^*i}^°"*  consent  for  the  limlta- 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitute 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  fMr.  Ooldwater] 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
assure  the  majority  leader  that  I  shkll 
not  consume  more  than  10  minutes  on 
any  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  understand 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Unless  some  Sen- 
ator  wishes  to  engage  me  In  a  discus- 
sion. This  morning  I  had  a  20-minute 
speech,  which  required  2  hours 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  We  shall  do  our 
besWo  give  the  Senator  the  field  to 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  As  it  turned  out 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  I 
caU  up  my  amendment  No.  39  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  29 
between  lines  16  and  17,  and  on  page  43' 
line  2,  after  the  period.  It  Is  proposed  t^ 
insert  the  following:  ^^ 

.•!(!t'*   *"?'^»<»"*»»   who  hsve   attained  age 

^l^,"".  f;"  °°*  ^  '"^'»'*  '*»•  enrollment 
or  part  clpatlon  until  they  have  fulfllled  their 
obllgauon  Of  military  service  under  the  8e- 

Jzl'^^J^^!^  ^*^*  °'  ^^  present  a  certificate 
from  their  local  Selective  Service  Board  indi- 
cating that  they  have  volunteered  for  In- 
duction and  that  they  have  been  rejected  or 
deferred  for  a  legitimate  reason 
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The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER       The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized 

Mr.    OOLDWATER.      Mr.    President 
before  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Oregon' 
I  wish  to  make  a  correction  of  an  error 
which  was  inadvertently  made  in  the 


prinUng  of  the  amendment.    On  line  2 

"L  o..^t^*^®"^  *PP«*r  the  words 
line  2,  which  should  be  "line  1  "  I 
caU  the  attention  of  the  clerk  to  that 
coijecUon.  It  was  an  error  in  printing 
and  not  an  error  in  readhig.  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  correction 
be  made. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.    The  cor- 
rection will  be  made 

Mr    OOLDWATER.     I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Oregon 

Mr    MORSE.     Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  minute  to  comment  on  the  last 
vote   of   the  Senate,   deaUng  with  the 
amendment   to   strike   title   I.     I   had 
hoped  that  this  brief  conunent  of  mine 
might  be  made  before  the  vote,  but  I 
was  in  the  cloakroom  talking  with  one 
Of  the  most  able  and  best  Informed  con- 
servationists in  our  country,  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith      By    the    time    I    reached    the 
Chamber,  the  rollcall  had  already  started 
I  wish   the  Record   to  show  that  a 
large  group  of  conservation  organiza- 
tions have  been  for  the  purpose  of  titie 
I  long  before  the  bill  was  Introduced     I 
wish  to  have  the  Record  show  that  tltie 
I  has  had  the  enthusiastic,  longtime  sup- 
port of  such  organizations  as  the  Wild- 
wnJ^f  ^^T^""^  Institute,  ttie  National 
Wildhfe  Federation,  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety, the  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources,  the  National  Parks  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Audubon  Society 

m«.r".?^.°'.'^i'  ^°"P  °'  organizations 
more  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  sound 
conservation,  both  of  our  so-called 
natural  resources  and  our  human  re- 
sources, than  this  group  of  ardent  sup- 
^^1!?  k'  ""^  ^-  ^  "^^  the  Record 
cH«  1u^°'*'v*"^  ^  *™  pleased  to  have  It 
show  through  my  hps.  the  support  by 
these  conservation  organizations  of  title 
1  or  tne  bill. 

Furtiier     I     wish     to     thank     Prof 

hStT""  SF^^  '°'"  ^  K^at  help  in 
bringing  the  facts  in  support  of  title  I  to 
the  attention  of  Senators.  For  some 
years  now  I  have  relied  heavily  upon 
Spencer  Smith  for  factual  asslstancein 
the  preparation  of  many  of  my  argu- 
ments in  the  large  number  of  debates 
I  have  engaged  in  on  conservation  and 
natural  resource  Issues.  I  have  found 
him  to  be  one  of  ttie  best  Informed  con- 

S^fh*?'^^.^."'*  *^"^t^-  Spencer 
fw^  is  dedicated  on  Uie  major  tenet 
tiiat  guides  and  directs  me  in  all  my 
^ilH°"  conservationist  Issues,  namely, 

rSf.  i!*^,?^'^"^"  ^«  *>"*  "^e  trustee  of 
Gods  gift  of  natural  resources  to  our 
country.  Each  generation  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  to  it  tiiat  we  leave  Uiose  nat- 
ural resources  to  future  generations  of 
^^^""f^  boys  and  girls  In  a  better  con- 
dition tiian  that  in  which  we  found 
Uiem/'  Title  I  of  the  Youtii  Cori  bUl 
now  before  the  Senate  is  essential  to  our 
SSS  ^^^  ^^**  trusteeship  ob- 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President  in 
explanation  of  my  amendment.  It  would 
S5H%uf  P"?^*^  'Of  young  men  under 
t^.  m/m^'  ^  ®?*^*'  supplementary  to 
the  military  draft  program  by  Umlting 
male  eligibility  to  Uiose  who,  belng^ 

S!i  ^"*i?f/  ***•  ^*^«  either  completed 
their  military  obligations  under  tiie  Se- 
lective Service  Act  or  who  have  been 
legitimately  rejected— such  as  for  healUi 
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reaaons— ctfter  having   volunteered  for 
Induction. 

This  linking  together  of  the  programs 
set  forth  in  the  bill  with  the  selective 
service  program  Is  Justified  by  every  con- 
sideration of  logic  and  fact  Under  re- 
peated questioning,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor admitted  that  the  work  experience 
acquired  by  young  men  under  the  bill 
would  not  train  them  qpeciflcally  to  fill 
jobs  for  which  the  labor  supply  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demand.  He 
merely  sp^nilated  hopefully  that  the 
youngsters  who  completed  a  stint  in  the 
corps  would  acquire  habits  of  work  and 
discipline  that  would  make  them  more 
attractive  as  possible  employees  to  em- 
ployers looking  for  workers. 

If  this  be  so.  military  service  would  be 
far  more  effective  in  achieving  the  pro- 
fessed objective  than  the  programs  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  Not  only  would  such 
service  help  to  strengthen  the  national 
,  security,  it  would  also  instill  principles  of 
patriotism  and  national  loyalty  which 
are  not  acquired  on  the  streets  by  idle 
and  unemployed  young  dropouts.  Far 
more  than  under  the  bill,  military  service 
would  inculcate  habits  of  work  and  dis- 
cipline, and  imder  conditions  which 
would  not  single  out  or  stigmatize  indi- 
viduals in  any  way,  as  enrollment  under 
the  S.  1  program  woiild  do,  the  require- 
ment of  military  service  being,  at  least  in 
contemplation  of  law,  universal  in  Its 
applicability  to  our  male  young  people. 

Moreover,  a  tour  of  duty  in  any  branch 
of  our  service  provides  excellent  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  education  and 
vocational  training  in  skills  designed  to 
enhance  the  future  earning  power  of  the 
young  draftees  after  they  have  completed 
their  military  service.  Nothing  in  the 
programs  proposed  imder  S.  1  offers 
equal  advantages  for  self -improvement 
both  educationally  and  vocationally. 

A  further  consideration  which  should 
not  be  overlooked  is  that  the  young  men 
at  whose  enrollment  the  bill's  programs 
are  primarily  directed  are  precisely 
those  who.  in  all  logic  and  fairness, 
should  be  the  first  ones  drafted.  Mili- 
tary service  will  not  interrupt  their  edu- 
cation, the  assumption  being  that  their 
education  has  in  most  cases  already  been 
interrupted,  in  fact,  terminated.  Being 
unemployed,  their  military  service  will 
in  no  way  adversely  affect  their  depend- 
ents; to  the  contrary,  most  of  the  en- 
roUees  will  themselves  have  been  de- 
pendents, and  those  responsible  for  their 
support  can  only  profit  by  their  induc- 
tion. 

Thus,  my  amendment,  by  requiring 
fulfillment  of  their  obligation  imder  the 
draft  laws  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
enrollment  under  the  bill,  serves  not  only 
the  primary  national  goal  of  an  adeqiiate 
military  defense,  but  achieves  the  objec- 
tives professed  by  S.  1  in  a  far  more 
effective  and  comprehensive  manner. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
was  carefully  considered  in  committee, 
and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  11  to  3.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  also  reject  it.  In  my 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  committee,  it 
would  create  an  administrative  situation 
which  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.     It   would   be  impossible   to  ad- 


minister, as  a  practical  matter.  There- 
fore. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Preaident.  in 
brief  reply,  I  may  observe  that  the  fail- 
ure to  enact  this  amendment  would 
create  equally  difficult  administrative 
problems  in  the  area  of  defense.  I  hope 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFPICKR  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  further  discus- 
sion? 

Mr.  CXX)PER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.   I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.     Would  enrollment  in 
the  corps  relieve  the  enrollee  from  dis- 
charging his  military  obligation? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  As  I  vmderstand 
the  bill — and  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  can  correct  me — enrollment  in 
the  corps  would  not  overrule  the  possi- 
bility of  the  enrollee's  being  drafted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  wrote  that  provision  in  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  a  boy  were  eiu^lled 
in  the  corps  and  his  number  werS  called 
by  the  local  draft  board,  would  he  be  re- 
quired to  enter  the  military  service? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  As  I  understand, 
that  is  correct.  My  only  purpose  in  of- 
fering the  amendment  is  to  give  the  boy 
what  is  actually  a  better  opportunity  for 
training  and  discipline,  imder  the  tute- 
lage of  the  military  service,  rather  than 
under  this  loosely  knit  organization. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  service  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Air  Corps  would  provide  better  training 
and  discipline. 
I  wish  to  ask  one  fiu-ther  question. 
Suppose  a  boy  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  22  should  be  rejected  by  the  armed 
services.  Would  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  affect  that  boy  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No.  In  fact,  a 
part  of  my  amendment  carries  the  lan- 
guage that  if  he  displays  a  physical- 
disqualifying  certificate  from  the  draft 
board,  he  will  be  available  for  this  partic- 
ular corps. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  one  further 
question?  Assume  that  a  boy  had  regis- 
tered but  had  not  been  called  up,  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  report. 
Could  he  become  a  member  of  the  corps 
even  though  he  had  not  been  called  up? 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  As  I  imderstand, 
he  could  become  a  member  of  the  corps, 
but  he  would  be  subject  to  the  draft.  As 
I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  my  only  pur- 
pose is  to  try  to — I  do  not  like  to  use  the 
word  "force,"  but  induce  the  boy  to  try 
the  military  service  before  he  tries  this 
avenue. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  he  be  required 
to  enlist  before  he  could  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corps? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  As  I  understand 
the  language  of  the  bill,  the  answer  Is 
"No";  he  would  not  be  required  to  do  so. 
Mr.  COOPER.  He  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  so  under  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No.  He  would 
have  to  show  a  certificate  that  he  was 
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disqualified  physlcalljr.  technicall.  ^ 
otherwise;  but,  as  I  undemaaTiL.* 
the  tenns  of  the  bill,  he  could  iST 

St'^t^  "*"  '"''''^  ^^ 

I  repeat,  my  interest  U  to  tiy  to  hkhw 
young  people  to  seek  mllltaty  m^ 
before  they  seek  the  rather  iJhn^ 
training  of  hacking  out  traik  »«^ 
woods.  -«•  m  lue 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  ameodm«t 
of  the  Senator  from  ArinuTn^^ 
boy  to  make  an  effort  to  Join  the  amSt 
service?  -«««i7 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.     Yes 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  8enat«r 
consider  that  a  form  of  coercl<»i>^ 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No.  I  woSd  not 
because,  under  the  full  langua«eTf  m^ 
bill,  if  it  is  used  in  the  wi5  in  whLhI 
think  It  wlU  be  used  to  rid  the  s^J 
Juvenile  delinquents,  coercion  is  Jh1». 
written  into  the  bilL  My  ameaSS 
would  give  young  persons  an  opporSS 
to  seek  what  I  think  Is  a  better  »i«3 
training  than  is  offered  by  the  bllL 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree,  i  wouM 
rather  see  them  in  the  military  aerri^ 
but  my  question  is  whether  it  woM 
require  them  to  enlist  before  they  vmu 
be  eligible  to  Join  the  corps 

.J^l  OOLDWATER.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  true.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  -nj. 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  hfll 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  numbered^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Tbt 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fraa 
Arizona  will  be  stated- 

The  IJCcisLATivi  Clxml  It  is  nto- 
posed,  on  page  29,  line  13.  after  the  wonl 
individuals"  to  insert  the  words  "of 
good  character"  and  on  line  15,  to  strike 
the  comma  and  all  the  language  foDow< 
ing  the  comma  on  lines  15  and  16. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  amendment,  of  all  those  that 

1  will  offer,  is  the  most  important  one 
As  I  understand,  in  the  original  dnft 
this  subject  was  covered,  but  the  lan- 
guage was  removed  during  subcommittee 
considerations  of  the  bill. 

As  the  amendment  well  defines  Ito 
purpose,  it  deals  with  the  quetUon  d 
character.  Whom  are  we  going  to  ad- 
mit into  the  coriw? 

In  his  appearance  before  our  8al>- 
committee  in  195».  dealing  with  the  bill, 
S.  812.  Mr.  Conrad  L.  Wirth.  Director  «f 
the  National  Park  Service,  testified  that 
when  he  was  Director  of  the  ClvlUan 
Conservation  Corps  there  was  a  300-inan 
camp  in  Yellowstone  with  enroUmant 
made  up  of  boys  from  a  very  large  city. 
The  camp  had  been  operating  for  barely 

2  weeks,  and  here  I  quote  from  Mr. 
Wirth's  testimony,  "when  the  superin- 
tendent got  a  call  for  help  from  the  caap 
commander,  he  had  a  riot  on  his  hands." 

Considering  the  lives  and  baekgroandi 
of  many  at  the  youngsters  who  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  YCC  under  this  bill.  mKt 
outbreaks  would  not  be  surprlstng.  Jn 
other  w<»^d8.  discipline  will  be  an  im- 
portant problem  and  no  amount  of  ad- 
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vaoes  verbal  reassurance  can  guarantee 
£it  such  outbreaks  will  not  occur  or 
*wgx  they  can  properly  be  handled  when 

they  do. 

^eQ)lte  this  problem,  and  despite  the 
jMfignltion  in  the  fliud  report  of  the  old 
ScoTthe  valuable  contribution  to  that 
jxornm  made  by  the  armed  services,  the 
lo^mittee  rejected  my  amendment  to 
orovlde  participation  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices In  the  proposed  programs.  More- 
over the  siibcommlttee  previously  had 
eUininated  the  requirement  that  enroll - 
eea  be  of  "good  character"  which  had 
])een  in  the  first  conmilttee  print  coixsid- 
eied  by  the  subcommittee.  In  its  place 
vas  substituted  a  general  requirement 
tbat  enrollment  would  be  limited  to  in- 
dividuals "whose  participation  in  the 
eorpa  wlU  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Utle." 

This  requirement  is  so  vague  as  to  be 
meaningless;  it  merely  confers  unlimited 
power  on  the  Federal  authorities  in 
charge  of  the  YCC  to  determine  who 
tftan  be  accepted  for  enrollment  without 
a  single  concrete  standard  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  guide  them.  This  Is  not  only  a 
dangerous  procedure,  representing  as  it 
does  a  furtiier  abdication  by  the  Con- 
fTMs  of  its  constitutional  legislative 
function,  but  it  is  entirely  impracticable. 
H  genuinely  undesirable  characters  are 
(0  be  excluded  from  the  Corps,  and  no 
gpeciflc  criterion  exists  for  determining 
their  acceptability,  it  would  require  an 
entire  corps  of  social  workers,  psychia- 
trists, social  psychologists  and  educa- 
tional and  vocational  counselors  to  make 
an  Individual  determination  of  accepta- 
bility for  each  separate  applicant  for 
enrollment  I  see  nothing  in  the  bill 
or  in  the  testimony  for  that  matter,  to 
indicate  how  and  by  whom  these  deter- 
minations would  be  made,  and  how  ex- 
tensive an  investigation  and  study  of 
each  applicant  would  be  necessary  to 
make  a  correct  determination  on  his 
eligibility. 

Uj  concern  is  not  a  mere  phantom. 
I  notice  that  when  he  appeared  before 
the  subconunlttee.  Dr.  Carl  Hansen,  the 
very  able  and  estimable  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
testifying  on  the  original  bill  before  the 
subcommittee  added  the  enrollment  re- 
quirement of  "good  character"  answered 
a  question  of  Senator  Paouxr's  as 
follows: 

Senator  Pboutt.  If  I  undantand  you  cor- 
recUy.  you  ar«  auggeatlng  Uiat  we  should 
take  the  dellnquenta  and  send  them  to  the 
(TCCJ  campa. 

Dr.  Haicszn.  This  would  be  my  suggestion. 
Mow.  I  undentand.  I  know  this,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  product  at  the  end  at 
f  montha.  and  being  able  to  make  a  record 
to  ahow  that  thla  haa  been  very  aucceaafal 
and  productive.  It  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  there  la  a  far  greater  rlak  of  failure 
and  upheavala  and  aaaaulta  in  the  camp  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Leave 
theee  youtha  amt  on  the  stMet  alone? 

It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Hansen  sees  these 
TCC  camps  as  a  repository  for  in- 
tractable yoiuigsters,  even  for  hardened 
Juvenile  delinquents.  I  do  not  believe 
the  American  people  want  that  sort  of 
thing.  Hence.  I  offer  my  simendment  to 
restore  the  bill's  previous  language  re- 


quiring applicants  to  be  of  "good  charac- 
ter" as  a  qualification  for  enrollment. 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. I  wish  that  more  Senators  were 
present  in  the  Chaniber.  If  there  are 
repercussions  from  the  enactment  of  the 
pending  bill.  I  feel  certain  that  they 
will  come  from  the  failure  of  the  bill  to 
provide  any  basis  for  Judgment  of  good 
character.  The  proponents  of  the  bill 
might  argue  contrarywlse.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  convicted  murderer, 
or  a  man  suspected  of  murder,  could 
well  qualify  as  an  applicant.  If  Dr. 
Hansen's  views  are  held  generally  across 
the  country  by  people  concerned  with 
Juvenile  delinquency,  we  are  creating,  in 
effect,  in  title  I,  a  Juvenile  delinquency 
corps  to  be  placed  in  the  Nation's  forests 
and  lands. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?     

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  was  not  present  dur- 
ing all  of  the  colloquy  which  took  place 
before  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
oaent  was  entered  into.  Was  there  any 
agreement  entered  into  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  and  the 
majority  leader  that  there  would  be  no 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  any  of  his  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  No.  I  merely 
said  that  I  did  not  believe  I  would  call 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  beUeve  it  is 
important  enough  that  we  should  have 
one.  If  our  colleagues  were  still  within 
earshot  of  the  beUs.  I  would  certainly 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  amendment  is  of 
paramount  importance.  I  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  a  rural  county  during 
the  CCC  camp  days.  We  had  some  prob- 
lems that  were  baflllng  to  the  civilian  au- 
thorities, particularly  those  of  our  rural 
county.  We  ran  into  extreme  dilficulties. 
The  Senator's  amendment  goes  to  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  point. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  if  no  such  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into,  none  will  be. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  ask  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  If  he  does  not.  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  the 
moment? 

Mr.  OOLCWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  good  character  requirement  was 
initially  included  in  the  bill.  It  was 
stricken  out.  It  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  committee  toiled  for  quite  a  long 
time.  I  personally  believe  it  is  tweedle- 
dee  and  tweedledum,  whether  it  is  good 
character  or  whether  it  is  the  way  it  is 
written  in  the  bill. 

The  principal  advocate  of  the  present 
language  in  the  bill  is  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KdimkotI.  I 
would  Dot  Uke  to  accept  the  amendment 
in  the  absence  at  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  because  I  know  he  feels 
very  strongly  about  it.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing  temporarily  to  withhold 
his  amendment  and  bring  up  his  next 
one,  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  Massachusetts  whether  he 
wants  a  yea-and-nay  vote  or  whether 
he  will  accept  the  amendment  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
to  come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  naturally 
be  very  much  interested  In  hearing  what 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  to  say  about  this  amendment.  I  was 
quite  surprised  that  it  was  his  vote  that 
eliminated  this  provision. 

As  I  said  in  my  explanation,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  Amejinan  people  are 
willing  to  accept  such  a  bill  without  some 
guarantee  that  their  children  wiD  be 
going  to  c&mp  with  people  of  good 
character. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  wHI  with- 
hold his  amendment.'ttrSdQ  be  discussed 
at  greater  length.  v 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  havk  some  more 
discussion  of  it.  I  should  lik^to  read  an 
article  published  in  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Sun  of  March  6,  1963. 

TOUTH    COKPS   BaCKSB   CHABOKD   Df    BUBGLABT 

Phiuldelpbia. — ^^ir^n^T  Vord,  16,  who  laat 
month  testified  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee on  the  city's  Youth  OcDaerratlon  Corps. 
was  arrested  Tuesday  on  burglary  chargea. 

The  boy's  stepfather,  Robert  Williams, 
went  to  police  after  finding  a  loaded  revolver 
In  the  Buepecfs  room.  "I  think  I  made  the 
right  decision,"  Williams  said. 

Police  charged  TarA  In  the  burglary  last 
Satiu-day  of  a  bakery  near  hla  liome.  They 
said  $1,070  In  cash  and  #643  In  checks  was 
taken.  The  youth  said  he  found  the  gun 
and  money  In  an  alley  over  the  weekend. 
He  said  he  discarded  the  checks  and  spent 
all  but  lis  of  the  money  on  clothes  and  a 
portable  radio. 

WUllams  said  the  boy  U  **tn  the  dutches" 
of  a  street  gang.  "I  knew  damned  weU  he 
was  mixed  up  In  something."  Williams  said. 

The  youth  testified  last  month  at  the  In- 
vitation of  Representative  Carl  D.  PnuciKS, 
Democrat  of  Kentucky,  and  told  the  subcom- 
mittee If  more  boys  were  interested  In  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  "there  would  be 
less  tendency  for  them  to  get  Into  trouble." 

I  do  not  believe  I  could  offer  any  better 
testimony  for  the  need  of  my  amendment 
than  that  which  this  supporter  of  the 
bill  has  given. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
wishes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  defer  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  amendment 
untH  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts comes  to  the  Chamber.  How- 
ever, I  hope  the  Senator  in  his  wisdom, 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
Seiuitor.  it  was  my  hope  that  we  might 
arrange  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  for  another  yea- 
and-nay  vote. 

As  to  the  boy  from  Philadelphia,  we 
can  never  tell  whom  the  other  body  wlU 
call  as  a  witness.  We  did  not  call  him 
as  our  witness. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
consider  taking  up  his  next  amendment? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so;  but,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  I 
do  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  this  amendment.  This 
is  probably  the  most  important  amend- 
ment I  Shan  call  up.  However.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  sidetrack  It  by  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  imderstazuUng  that  It 
will  be  taken  up  ag&in  when  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is  present. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  Just 
entered  the  Chamber. 

I  shovild  like  the  attention  of  the  jim- 
lor  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  called  up  his 
well-known  "good  character"  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
may  recall  that  he  very  ably  sustained 
his  position  with  the  committee,  and 
the  committee  went  along  with  him  to 
strike  "good  character"  from  the  bill  and 
to  substitute  language  to  the  effect  that 
the  members  of  the  Corps  should  be  com- 
posed of  those  whose  participation  In  the 
Corps  would  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  now  suggests  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment  to  substitute  the  words 
"good  character." 

While  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
was  not  in  the  Chamber.  I  did  not  wish 
to  make  a  decision  whe'ther  to  accept  the 
amendment  or  to  let  it  proceed  to  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  and  to  stand  by  the  com- 
mittee. Perhaps  Senators  would  be  more 
enlightened  if  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  state  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  he  persuaded  the  committee  to 
strike  "good  character"  and  to  write  in 
the  other  language.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  that  I  shall  sup- 
port him  in  whatever  he  chooses  to  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  report  shows  the  reasons  for 
the  changes  in  the  initial  language.  In 
the  proposed  language  gxiidelines  are  es- 
tablished in  the  reference  back  to  the 
purposes  of  the  title  itself. 

What  we  are  really  attempting  to  do 
by  this  provision  is  to  provide  guidelines 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  degree  of 
flexibility  to  the  director.  Language 
should  not  be  adopted  which  places  the 
director  in  a  strait  jacket.  By  having  the 
guidelines  and  flexibility  provided  with 
regard  to  enrollment  the  administrator 
can  protect  the  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  insure  the  success  of  tills  pro- 
gram. 

The  paramoiint  question  is  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  young  people  who  apply  for 
this  opportunity.  We  cannot  by  the 
words  "good  character"  better  Insure  the 
correct  motivation  of  these  young  people. 
The  administrator  would  have  a  de- 
gree of  flexibility,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Any  administrator  would 
be  interested  in  the  successful  implemen- 
tation of  the  program  itself.  Therefore, 
we  must  assume  he  would  be  Judicious  in 
admitting  into  the  program  persons  who 
would  take  proper  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distingiiished 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
given  a  very  good  explanation  of  the  lan- 
gtiage  on  page  29,  lines  13.  13.  14.  and 
following,  in  the  bill.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
desires  to  Include,  after  the  word  "In- 
dividuals" on  line  13,  the  words  "of  good 
character."  It  is  my  ftuther  understand- 
ing, reading  the  bill  as  it  covers  the  sub- 
ject, that  individuals  of  good  character 
are  not  excluded.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.    That  is  correct 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  desired  to  do  is  to 
open  the  program  to  all  persons,  those 
who  may  not  be  of  good  character,  but 
who  may  need  assistance — and  the  bill 
provides  them  an  opportunity  to  better 
themselves — as  well  as  those  of  good 
character,  because  they  are  not  excluded. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
a  good  point  I  hope  that  on  the  basis 
of  his  explanation  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  us  pursue  the 
point  a  little  further.  Let  us  read  the 
statement  of  purpose  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachxisetts,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  believe  will  cover  the  situation. 
I  read  the  statement  of  purpose,  section 
102: 

8TATXMCNT   OF   FOKPOaX 

Sxc.  102.  The  purpoee  of  this  Utle  is  (1) 
to  provide  useful  work  experience  opportuni- 
ties for  unemployed  youths  so  that  their  em- 
ployablllty  may  be  increased  through  par- 
ticipation in  such  programs  of  conservation 
planned  and  designed  by,  and  under  the  Im- 
mediate supervision  of,  the  various  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  the  resi>onslblllty  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs; 
and  (2)  to  enable  the  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserv- 
ing and  developing  natural  resources  and 
recreational  areas  to  accelerate  programs 
planned  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  re- 
sponslbUlty. 

I  ask  any  Senator  to  explain  how  this 
language  would  solve  the  problem  of 
good  character.  When  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  committee,  I  offered  the  lan- 
guage contained  ir\  my  amendment,  but 
it  was  rejected.  A  question  was  raised 
as  to  what  constitutes  "good  character." 

Let  us  take  a  negative  approach.  Let 
us  consider  the  case  of  a  boy  shipped  out 
of  a  large  metropolitan  city,  a  boy  who 
has  become  a  nuisance  to  the  police  be- 
cause of  repeated  crimes  and  because  of 
gangster  associations.  Certainly  such  a 
boy  is  not  a  boy  of  good  character:  he  is 
not  a  boy  with  whom  American  families 
would  want  their  children  to  associate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  at  the  time  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  four  young  people  appeared 
and  testified  on  the  mobilization  program 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City.  The 
record  shows  that  two  of  them  had  some 
desire  to  drop  out  of  school,  while  two  of 
them  had  had  brushes  with  the  law.  All 
four  had  indicated  their  association  with 
the  mobilization  program  and  stated  that 
they  were  benefiting  substantially  from 
It. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  might  not  be  fulfilled  by  adding  the 
words  "good  character."  A  rigid  defi- 
nition of  this  phrase  would  exclude  many 
young  people  who  today  have  the  appro- 
priate motivation  and  could  benefit  sub- 
stantially from  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed  lan- 
gxiage  would  turn  this  into  a  program 
for  hardened  Juvenile  delinquents.  To 
assume  so  would  be  to  fail  to  recognize 
what  any  capable  administrator  would 
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try  to  do  if  he  were  trying  to  make  th. 

program  successful.  "* 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  by  thi. 

language  is  to  avoid  the  possiblUty  oTf 

construction  being 

words  "good  character"  which 
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narrow,  strict  construction  being  obuJ? 
nn   t>i*»  wnrHc  "a,>^^  Character*'  ^^^^ 

deserving    youn, 


very 


on  the 

might    exclude 

people. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachuaetu 
has  given  us  four  examples  Two  at 
them  are  dropouts.  I  do  not  consider  a 
boy  who  drops  out  of  high  school  to  hav« 
a  bad  character.  In  fact.  I  think  I  am 
more  concerned  than  are  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  about  the  dropouts,  because  I 
believe  we  are  not  here  providing  the  real 
answer  for  them.  However,  that  is  be- 
side the  point. 

Two  of  the  examples  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  gave  are  dropouts 
Two  of  them  had  "brushes  with  the  law " 
What  kind  of  "brushes  with  the  law"  did 
they  have?  Did  they  receive  a  parking 
ticket,  or  did  they  exceed  the  speed  limit 
or  did  they  violate  a  curfew?  Certainly 
such  things  would  not  brand  them  u 
having  bad  character. 

But  suppose  the  "brushes  with  the 
law"  had  been  participation  in  a  gang 
holdup  or  participation  in  a  gang  which 
beat  up  an  elderly  person — such  as  oc- 
curs night  after  night  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  DC.  Can  such  a  boy  be 
said  to  have  a  good  character?    No. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
premise  about  these  youths  having  good 
character  does  not  apply. 

The  bill  refers  to  providing  employ- 
ment for  youths,  and  refers  to  develop- 
ing the  natural  resources.  We  do  not 
point  the  finger  at  a  boy  who  has  had  t 
minor  altercation  with  the  law.  and 
therefore  say,  "You  are  a  bad  citizen; 
you  have  a  bad  character."  The  courts 
decide  such  things. 

Under  the  bill,  however,  in  the  id- 
sence  of  language  such  as  is  proposed  in 
the  amendment,  the  admlnistratdn 
could  select  anyone  they  might  wish  to 
select.  Frankly.  I  think  Congress  has  to 
provide  some  legislative  guidelines  in 
order  to  guide  the  administrators  in  the 
exercise  of  discretion  in  connection  with 
such  matters. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  In 
further  explanation  let  me  say  that  it  is 
felt  that  the  standard  of  good  moral 
character  as  a  qualification  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Corps  is  unsatisfactory.  It 
lacks  precision  in  definition,  and  pre- 
sents the  danger  of  an  unduly  restrictive 
interpretation  which  possibly  would  deny 
a  second  chance  to  a  deserving  young 
person. 

The  section  on  composition  of  the 
Corps  clearly  does  establish  standards 
for  qualification.  The  Director  Is  re- 
quired to  limit  enrollment  to  those  whose 
participation  in  the  Corps  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  expressed  purposes  of 
the  two  programs  contemplated  in  this 
legislation.  These  purposes  are:  First, 
to  increase  the  Individual's  employabll- 
ity;  and  second,  to  enable  the  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  to  accelerate  their 
programs  and  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
in  conserving  and  developing  natural 
resources  and  recreational  areas. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Director  would  vio- 
late his  statutory  duty  If  he  were  to  ad- 


Bit  individuals  whom  be  felt  were  not 
M^eiT  to  benefit  in  a  way  which  would 
!^2tt  in  their  Increased  emplo]rab(lItF. 
uTibe  case  of  Utle  I.  h«  would  alao  be 
tevlict  if  he  selected  Individuals  who 
il^eased  a  character  history  which 
22elt  doubtful  that  they  would  con- 
tribute and  cooperate  within  the  pro- 
gffja  ao  as  to  help  carry  out  the 
ptf«u.n    of    the    Federal    departments 

iBiotved. 

It  Is  also  to  be  assumed.  In  constnilnc 
tills  section  of  the  bill,  that  the  Director, 
who  is  to  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  an  effective  administration  of 
tftu  program,  will  not  adopt  a  selection 
P(t)cedure  which  will  make  a  successful 
perfonnanee  by  him  impossible.  It  is 
Bot  tenable  to  assume  the  contrary. 

The  proposed  criteria  to  guide  the  Di- 
KOtor  in  determining  enrollment  are.  in 
fHBKe.  good  character  standards,  which 
an  preferable  to  a  rigid  "good  moral 
alMracter"  prerequisite  which  could  be 
ooQStrued  to  exclude  any  individual 
whD  had  had  a  brash  with  the  law. 
The  present  language  would  enable  a 
jwckment  to  be  msule  on  the  basis  of  the 
ogMcity  of  the  individual  to  work  in  a 
healthy  way  with  others  in  the  group 
and  to  develop  the  work  disciplines, 
ii^iis,  and  educational  opportunities 
offered  by  the  program. 

This  legislation  Is  not  Intended  as  a 
Juvenile  deliiKjuency  program.  How- 
erer.  the  Director  should  be  allowed  the 
dlaeretion  to  make  available  the  benefits 
of  this  program  to  a  properly  motivated 
younf  person  whose  background  sug- 
gaats  that  his  participatioo  in  the  pro- 
grsm  would  be  entirely  eooslstent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to 
be  able  to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
llasaachusetts.  Mr.  President;  and  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  agree  that  every 
Administrator  appointed  in  connection 
with  the  program,  by  whatever  admin- 
iitratlOQ  might  be  in  offloe.  would  be 
one  who  would  carefully  select  those  who 
wouU  be  admitted  to  thl»^X?orps.  But 
knowing  human  nature  as  I  do  and 
knowing  politics  as  I  do,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  would  be  so.  Iherefore.  I 
believe  we  have  to  write  into  the  act 
enough  legislative  guidelines  so  that  we 
■hall  have  some  control  over  the  action 
of  the  administrators,  no  matter  what 
they  might  be  doing. 

I  repeat  that  the  statement  of  purpose. 
u  referred  to  by  those  who  oppose  the 
amendment — namely,  that  we  are  offer- 
ing this  provision  merely  as  an  alterna- 
tive—simply  does  not  fill  the  bllL 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frtun  Arizona  recalls 
the  admonition  that  he  who  is  without 
sin  should  cast  the  first  stone. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  re- 
ferred both  to  the  determination  of  good 
character  by  tht  courts  and  its  deter- 
mination by  the  Administrator.  As  a 
lawyer.  I  know  that  the  establishment  of 
good  character  is  a  matter  of  proof  in 
court. 

Would  the  distinguished  Senator  re- 
Qvlre  the  Administrator  to  hold  a  public 


hearkig  in  order  to  determine,  for  each 
youth  who  might  have  cast  a  stone  or 
mlcht  not  have  cast  one,  whether  he  ^ad 
a  good  character,  before  the  Adminis- 
trator acted  m>on  the  i4>plicsttiQns?  If 
so,  would  that  be  an  adversary  proce- 
dure? Would  it  be  under  oath?  How 
would  the  Senator  require  the  Admin- 
istrator to  proceed  In  establishing  "good 
character"? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee  will  read  my  amendment. 
I  think  he  will  find  merely  the  words  "of 
good  character."  I  do  not  make  any  ref- 
erence to  hearings  or  procedures  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  think  "good  charac- 
ter" is  susceptible  of  a  fairly  acceptable 
definition  which  all  of  us  understand. 

I  am  directing  my  remarks  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency,  which  to- 
day is  not  a  small  problem.  When  we 
refer  to  enrolling  15,000  boys  in  the  one 
program  and  60,000  In  the  other,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  words  of  Dr.  Hansen, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  crime-ridden  cities  in  the 
United  States;  namely,  that  he  looks 
upon  this  program  as  a  good  place  to 
dump  these  boys.  For  example.  FBI  fig- 
ures show  that  in  1061.  city  arrests  to- 
taled 3,851.000;  and  these  crimes  extend 
from  criminal  homicide,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  burglary, 
larceny,  auto  theft,  other  assaults,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on. 

I  assume  that  if  the  words  of  my 
amendment  were  in  the  bill,  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  very  careful  In  asking 
questions.  If  there  were  doubt  in  his 
mind,  I  think  he  might  well  ask  for  a 
court  record  or  a  police  record.  I  am  not 
suggesting  any  investigation.  I  am 
merely  suggesting  the  application  of 
commonsense. 

While  we  would  like  to  assume  that 
commonsense  will  be  used  In  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act,  I  think  all  of  us  are 
at  least  wise  enough  or  at  least  not  so 
naive  as  to  t>elieve  that  the  act  would 
be  universally  well  administered. 

Mr.  GORK  Bir.  President  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  again  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  the  best  of  motives  in 
mind.  I  am  raising  tlie  question  of  the 
administrative  procedures.  In  each  case, 
how  would  an  administrator  tmdertake 
to  establish  good  character?  Ttie  ^Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  has  referred  to  court 
records  and  court  procedures  and  hear- 
ings; yet  he  says  he  does  not  want  to 
make  the  procedure  impracticable. 

I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  wish  to  gl^e  more 
consideration  to  this  requirement.  If  it 
were  a  rigid  requirement,  and  if  it  called 
for  a  determination  which  the  Adminis- 
trator would  have  to  reach  before  ad- 
mitting an  applicant,  that  would  Involve 
a  rigid  and  costly  procedure,  and  it  might 
very  well  make  the  administration  of  the 
program  quite  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  reply,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say.  to  begin  with,  that 
I  really  have  grave  doubts  that  a  great 


many  persons  of  bad  character  would 
seek  to  be  admitted  to  the  program.  I 
merely  wish  to  Include  the  words  "good 
character"  as  a  requir^nent,  so  they  will 
always  be  a  giddeline  to  the  administra- 
tor. Certainly  he  will  have  access  to 
records.  The  administrators  will  be  es- 
tablished In  the  cities  concerned.  If 
there  is  a  question,  there  win  be  access 
to  the  courts  and  to  the  police;  and  in 
case  of  deeper  questions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  FBI  would  be  glad  to  answer 
them. 

I  see  no  real  administrative  iM-oblem 
here,  tjut  I  do  see  a  problem  of  greater 
magnitude  If  the  bill  should  be  used  as 
a  dumping  ground  for  bad  characters, 
as  Dr.  Hanson  has  suggested. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.    I  thank'the  Senator. 

I  should  like,  if  I  may.  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  my  attitude  toward  the  bill, 
and  then  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Senator  in  charge  ot  the  bill  or 
one  of  its  proponents. 

The  section  of  the  title  referred  to 
has  given  me  real  concern.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  numy  questions.  One  of 
them  is  that  we  shotild  not,  through  the 
title  referred  to,  constitute  a  kind  of 
withdrawn  group  of  boys  who  would  be 
marked  by  delinquency,  or  relative  men- 
tal incompetence,  or  something  less  than 
normal  intellectual  capacity,  or  any  oth- 
er thing  which  would  create  a  stigma 
upon  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and 
which  would  make  them,  in  association 
with  others  of  the  same  kind,  worse 
rather  than  better  dtiaens  later  on. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  question 
which  the  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
raised.  I  am  not  assured  by  the  answers 
made  by  some  of  the  proponents  of  the 
measures  who  have  attempted  to  put  the 
argument  on  legalistic  grounds  in  speak- 
ing of  the  difficulty  of  proof  of  good  char- 
acter and  that  sort  of  thing. 

If  I  can,  I  should  like  to  get  the  as- 
surance of  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill — perhaps  the  majority  whip  or  one 
of  the  other  proponents  in  a  position  to 
apeak  with  authority — to  make  a  legis- 
lative record  that  would  be  solid  and 
souiKl,  and  with  which  we  could  go  to 
our  constituents  and  to  the  country.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  well  settled  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  now  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  \ise  of  the  Corps,  as  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Hansen,  shall  be  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  fears  it  might  be. 
I  sboold  like  to  have  it  clear  in  the 
Ricoao  that  it  is  not  intended  to  herd 
off  by  themselves  boys  who  are  iv>t  able 
to  get  along  in  the  world.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  to  be  successful,  we  must  have 
it  across  the  board.  We  must  have  a 
cross  section  of  Americsm  youth  of  the 
best  sort. 

Ther^ore  I  should  like  to  have  the 
questicm  gone  into  a  little  bit  more  on 
the  affirmative  side  rather  than  continu- 
ing the  attonpt  to  take  the  amendment 
apart  on  the  grounds  of  technical  dif- 
ficulty In  admlnlstratkm. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  places  too  much  ^nphasls  on 
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the  name  of  one  person  who  has  been 
mentioned  time  and  time  again  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  That  is  a  Mr. 
Hansen  who.  I  believe,  is  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  After  all,  he  was  only  one  of 
the  many  witnesses  before  the  commit- 
tee. Too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  possibility  that  the  YCX:  would 
be  composed  of  Juvenile  delinquents, 
hoodliuns,  and  the  like. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  section 
107(a)  reads  as  follows: 

The  corpe  shall  be  compoeed  of  male  in- 
dividuals who  are  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States — 

And  so  forth. 

What  does  a  draft  notice  state?  Does 
it  state  that  before  a  man  can  be  in- 
ducted into  the  Army  he  must  be  of 
proven  good  character?  We  have  placed 
too  much  emphasis  on  Dr.  Hansen  and 
what  he  has  had  to  say  based  upon  condi- 
tions in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  most 
especially  in  the  Washington  schools. 
We  ought  to  place  emphasis  on  the  ma- 
jority of  yoimgsters  in  our  country.  I 
would  be  willing  to  wager  that  they 
niunber  99  percent  of  the  juvenile  popu- 
lation. They  are  good,  decent,  young 
men  and  yoiuig  women. 

I  believe  we  are  wasting  a  great  deal 
of  time  over  a  great  deal  of  littleness. 
I  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  that  he  ask  the  reac- 
tion of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  to  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
thereby  bring  the  question  to  a  head. 
With  the  i>ermission  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Massachtisetts  for  his  reaction. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  jrleld  for  that 
purpose 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  examples  which 
the  Sex^tor  from  Arizona  has  stated 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  clarify  what 
he  believes  the  words  "good  character" 

really  mean. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  yield,  I 
should  like  to  siiggest  most  respectfiilly 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
he  seriously  consider  withdrawing  hla  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  with- 
draws his  objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  know  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  and  whether 
he  accedes  to  the  action  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  colloquy,  which  I  think  has  made  a 
good  deal  of  useful  legislative  history, 
I  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  being  willing  to  with- 
draw his  objection  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and  I  am 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  I  thank  my  dls- 
tingiilshed  friend  fmn  Pennsylvania. 
It  Is  a  very  wise  move.  I  believe  It  will 
make  the  bill  far  more  palatable  to  many 
of  us,  and  certainly  to  the  House. 


Mr.  HART.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.      I   yield    to   the 
Senator  from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  speak  for 
a  moment  so  that  the  legislative  record 
may  reflect  my  concern  and.  I  beUeve. 
the  concern  of  other  Senators.  By  the 
colloquy  in  which  we  have  engaged,  I 
understand  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
create  a  corps  into  which  young  men 
who  have  had  bad  records  may  not  be 
accepted. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Definitely  not  I  be- 
lieve there  is  really  no  difference  between 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  myself  as  to  what  is 
intended.  We  do  not  want  the  YCC  to 
be  reform  school  camps.  We  do  not 
want  them  to  be  camps  for  young  men 
who  have  been  vicious  criminals,  who 
have  violated  the  law  and  are  probably 
beyond  redemption.  We  desire  the 
camps  to  be  available  to  young  men  who 
have  had  an  occasional  brush  with  the 
law,  who  may  have  strayed  a  little  from 
the  path  of  righteousness,  but  who  are 
capable  of  being  rehabilitated.  And  we 
definitely  wish  the  camps  to  be  available 
for  men  of  good  character. 

Mr.  HART.  I  should  like  to  cite  an 
example  that  occurs  to  me.  If  a  boy 
steals  a  car,  it  is  more  than  merely  a 
brush  with  the  law.  What  about  the  boy 
15  years  old  or  14  years  old  who  com- 
mits such  a  crime?  Is  the  opix>rtunity 
to  be  accepted  in  a  camp  to  be  denied 
him? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  necessarily.  That 
Is  what  I  desire  to  make  clear.  If  the 
subsequent  record  of  the  boy  who  had 
stolen  the  car  had  been  good.  If  the  of- 
ficer who  had  looked  Into  his  background 
believed  that  he  should  be  given  another 
opportunity,  certainly  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
a  requirement  of  "good  character" 
would  be  applied  with  a  good  deal  of 
liberality  and  compassion.  I  make  that 
statement  as  one  who  was  court-mar- 
tialed twice  before  he  was  16  years  old 
while  serving  in  the  Navy  in  the  first 
war.  The  court-martials  were  only 
deck  and  summary  court-martials,  but 
they  could  very  likely  be  considered  a 
blot  on  my  character.  But  thanks  to 
a  great  many  other  good  people  who 
helped  me.  I  was  able,  In  a  sense,  to  be 
rehabilitated.     [Laughter.] 

So  I  think  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  a  good  point.  It  Is  not  a  case  of 
being  100  percent  perfect  In  character. 
Many  In  this  body  may  have  had  brushes 
one  way  or  another  with  the  law.  al- 
though most  of  ua  would  probably  not 
admit  It.  at  least  not  to  our  constituents. 
But  It  has  happened  and  will  happen 
again. 

I  plead  that  It  be  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arlxona  that  compassion,  under- 
standing, and  tolerance  be  shown,  and 
that  the  amendment  would  not  mean. 
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as  I  do  not  think  It  does,  that  .  h«- 
must  have  a  perfect  character  hJS 
he  could  become  enrolled  in  the  yiS? 
Let  us  suggest  the  requirement  li 
administered  with  understan<Sni  ri! 
us  make  the  intent  clear  so  thatoo  o2 
will  be  penalized;  so  that  in  effect  wh*? 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  hT 
tended  when  he  corrected  the  lanjni«-I 
in  the  biU  will  be  carried  into  o^raSIm 
Let  us  keep  in  mind  that,  so  far  JuS: 
SelecUve  Service  Act  is  concerned  ajT. 
<»mparison.  there  is  no  designatiorTin 
that  act  that  I  am  aware  of  calling  iZ 
"good  character."  ^^  *" 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  th- 
Senator  yield?  "** 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  shaU  yield  in 
a  moment.  The  leglslaUve  record  m*d# 
here  makes  definitely  clear  that  iTu 
not  the  intenUon  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  to  apply  a  hidebound  definition 
to  the  words  "good  character."  i  uunk 
"good  character"  is  universally  under- 
stood. 

Character  varies   throughout  a  aa 
son's  life. 

So  long  as  the  majority  leader  hu 
confessed  some  of  his  misdeeds.  I  might 
say  that  I  spent  the  better  part  of  s 
day  in  a  Mexican  Jail  for  hitUng  a  Mexl. 
can  policeman  with  a  pot  of  mustard. 
I  was  not  aiming  at  the  policeman,  but 
I  hit  him. 

While  I  do  not  claim  perfect  charac- 
ter. I  think  that  little  blot  on  my  record 
which  cost  $25.  has  been  forgotten  even 
by  the  Mexican  police. 

By  my  amendment  I  do  not  wish  to 
prohibit  acceptance  of  any  boy  who  haa 
done  something  for  which  he  has  served 
which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  courts  has 
been  satisfied,  so  that  he  is  again  a  citi- 
zen in  good  standing. 

I  think  we  are  all  talking  about  the 
same  thing.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clam],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Manstieib], 
and  I  have  been  discussing  the  same 
thing,  and  we  are  all  in  agreement 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
earlier,  I  consider  the  good  will  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
manifest.  There  is  no  question  of  hla 
own  character  or  good  will  in  this  case. 
I  have  raised  a  question  as  to  procedure, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  it  clarified. 

If  the  effect  would  be  as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
have  stated,  with  which  I  understand 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Arizona  agrees. 
I  raise  no  objection,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  the  situation  clarified. 

Is  It  the  purpose  of  the  Senator,  by  hla 
amendment,  that  before  any  youth  could 
be  admitted  In  this  program  the  admin- 
istrator would  have  to  make  an  afflnna- 
tlve  finding  that  he  was  a  youngster  of 
good  character? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  That  would 
not  be  a  universal  requirement.    If  the 
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mAminiatrtktoT  had  some  doubt,  he  could 
tikethat  into  consideration.  He  might 
SJffvlew  the  boy  and  then  say,  "Some- 
thing bothers  me  about  this  boy.  I  think 
r^  l)etter  look  into  it  more."  Then  he 
^KNild  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
ggtiiblish  that  "good  character"  will  be 
a  part  of  the  determination.  As  I  said 
earlier,  although  there  are  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  Juvenile  delinquents  in  this 
eountry,  I  do  not  think  this  program  Is 
necessarily  going  to  be  flooded  with 
Hiem.  I  do  not  4hlnk  what  Dr.  Hans«i 
goggests  necessarily  Is  going  to  be 
adopted  by  similar  officials  across  the 
country. 

I  merely  wished  to  get  back  to  the 
original  language  which  was  in  the  bill 
at  the  outset,  which  I  think  is  good 
language.    It  Is  only  binding  on  the  Ad- 


ministrator when  he  has  some  doubt,  ^ 
and  then  he  would  have  to  take  that 
factor  Into  consideration.  / 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  to  say  that 
only  in  cases  in  which  questions  are 
raised,  either  by  someone  else  or  within 
the  mind  of  the  Administrator  himself, 
would  a  determination  of  good  character 
be  necessary? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  it  properly. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wish  to  give  one 
quick  example. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  language  is  not 
provided,  and  the  Administrator  takes 
In  a  boy  the  town  knows  to  be  bad. 
With  the  absence  of  the  "good  charac- 
ter" provision  the  Administrator  would 
be  pretty  much  bound  to  take  anybody 

Table  20. — City  arrests  by  age  groups,  1961 
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who  might  come  along.  This  provision 
would  merely  say.  "We  have  given  you 
this  backing,  to  use  your  judgment.  If 
you  like  the  boy.  take  him  in.  If  not. 
take  another  look." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  there 
has  t>een  action  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona   [Mr.   GOLDVtrATBl]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  at  this  point 
table  20,  "City  Arrests  by  Age  Groups, 
1961,"  which  appears  in  "Crime  in  the 
United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  41  and  ask 

that  it  be  sUted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  LEcisLATivt  Clbek.  On  page 
41,  line  12,  after  the  word  "enroUees"  It 
Is  proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 
by  proTldlng  work  experience  and  training  In 
oocupauonal  eUlli  for  which  the  Secretary 
ol  Ubor  certlflM  an  existing  labor  ahortage. 

Mr.  G01J5WATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  explanation  of  this  amendment  is 
▼ery  brief.  It  was  discussed  earlier  to- 
day. 

The  "SUtement  of  Purpose"  set  forth 
In  UUes  I  and  H  of  the  bill  (sections  102 
uid  202)  speclflcally  asserts  that  the 
purpose  of  both  programs  Is  to  Increase 


the  "employablUty"  or  "unemployed 
youths." 

Despite  persistent  questioning  during 
the  hearing,  the  administration's  spokes- 
men for  the  program — particularly  the 
Secretary  of  Labor — were  unable  to  in- 
form the  subcommittee  what  categories 
of  labor  shortages,  what  occupational 
skills  In  short  supply,  would  be  met  by 
either  of  the  programs.  The  best  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  coiild  predict  was 
that  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Corps  would  in- 
culcate desirable  work  habits  and  disci- 
pline in  the  enroUees,  thus  making  them 
more  attractive  as  employees  to  poten- 
tial employers. 

In  view  of  the  purely  speculative  na- 
ture of  the  Secretary's  prediction  In  the 
face  of  the  unequivocal  statement  of 
purpose  contained  in  the  bill,  I  offer  an 
amendment  designed  to  assure  that  the 
projects  established  or  expanded  under 


title  n  are  not  mere  boondoggles  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  de- 
termine what  skills  are  In  short  supply 
and  to  assist  State  and  local  projects 
which  provide  experience  In  such  skills. 
Earlier  today  I  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  on  March  24 — I  believe  that  is  the 
correct  date — ^In  checking  both  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  and 
the  Evening  Star,  I  found  in  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  1,500  help-wanted  ad- 
vestisements  and  in  the  evening  newspa- 
per 1,100  help- wanted  advertisements. 
The  reason  these  jobs  cannot  be  filled  is 
simply  that  young  people  today  do  not 
have  the  necessary  sUlls.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  unskilled  laborer  is  be- 
ing replaced  by  automation.  The  boy 
we  should  worry  about  in  the  future 
and  the  boy  we  should  worry  about  to- 
day must  receive  better  training  and 
skill.    The  problem  is  as  simple  as  that 
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iUd  ask  mat  the  Secretary  of  La-     prei>anUlan  of   unemployment  flcures,    on  this  question     The  rbim^h^.^^ 
ep  close  scrutinj  on  the  whole    and  he  has  at  his  fingertips  knowledge    Senator  from  Arliona  h^S22T^ 
.  to  the  end  that  we  do  not  get     of  the  skills  In  which  there  U  a  shortage     been  helpful  and  thoughtful  Si  &!! 

helped  make  the  legislative  hlstor?^ 

this  bill.     ''^-  H«.K<.i-*  K 1 "«**»iy  QQ 


I  would  ask  that  the  Secretary  of  La 
bor  keep 

process, 

into— I  will  not  use  the  word  "boon 
doggllng,"  for  that  Is  an  old  word — pro- 
grams which  would  not  produce  skilled 
workers.  If  one  goes  into  the  metro- 
politan centers  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  aerospace  industry  is  more  or  less 
concentrated,  one  would  find  not  1,500 
ads,  I  dare  say.  but  5,000  help-wanted 
ads  on  every  weekend  In  the  classified  ad 
section. 

Mr,  President.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  will 
agree  to  accept  this  amendment.  It 
would  insure  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor would  keep  a  rather  sharp  eye  on 
what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  a  point  of  clarification  in  respect 
to  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Of  course,  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  employment.  One  of  the  other  pur- 
poses of  the  bill,  as  the  Senator  well 
noted,  is  training,  development  of  work 
habits,  and  development  of  certain  skills 
or  at  least  semiskills. 

As  I  understand  the  intent  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  it  is  to  see  that  the 
enrollees  at  least  develop  toward  employ- 
abUity.  once  they  leave  the  camps,  "by 
providing  work  experience  and  training 
in  occupational  skills."  I  believe  that 
that  part  of  the  language,  that  far,  is 
highly  desirable. 

There  is  one  point  which  might  cause 
some  difficulty,  and  I  ask  for  the  Sena- 
tor's tolerant  consideration  of  this  point. 
The  amendment  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  certify  that  there  is  an  existing 
labor  shortage  at  some  particular  time. 
This  would  mean  a  great  deal  of  exami- 
nation of  an  area  or  a  region  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  labor  shortage  in  a 
particular  skill.  It  might  well  be,  for 
example,  that  a  young  man  might  get 
some  training  which  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  him  later  in  life,  and  with  respect 
to  which  at  the  moment  there  might  not 
be  an  existing  labor  shortage. 

I  think  the  standards  the  Senator 
would  apply  are  desirable.  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  give  consideration  to  my  sug- 
gestion, I  would  feel  that  the  amendment 
was  highly  desirable.  I  suggest  inserting 
on  line  12,  page  41,  after  the  word  "en- 
rollees" the  following:  "by  providing 
work  experience  and  training  in  occu- 
pational skills." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  point  out  that 
the  bUl  already  so  provides,  if  not  by 
direct  language,  by  Inference. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes;  the  Inference 

Is  there.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  redundant,  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
himself  has  testified  this  bill  would  not 
accomplish  training  in  the  skills  that  are 

needed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  highly 
questionable;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Th^t  is  what  he 
said.  It  may  be  highly  questionable.  At 
times  persons  in  public  Ufe  say  things 
that  are  highly  questionable.  But  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  charged  with  the 
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of  labor. 

Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  example. 
No  kind  of  training  in  the  world  is  going 
to  get  a  West  Virginia  coal  miner,  or  the 
son  of  a  coal  miner,  tiack  to  mining  coal, 
but  let  us  say  that  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  or  Pennsylvania,  or  Minnesota, 
there  is  a  shortage  of  good  welders  or 
men  who  understand  the  operation  of 
machine  tools.  Instead,  then,  of  teach- 
ing a  tx)y  about  the  problems  of  coal 
mining,  which  industry  for  the  time 
being  is  pretty  dead  in  this  country,  he 
is  taught  something  by  means  of  which 
at  least  he  can  go  out  in  the  labor  field 
and  demonstrate  his  skill. 

All  I  am  suggesting  is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  keep  a  sort  of  over- 
seer's eye  on  the  situation,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  balance. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  that  point 
is  well  made.  The  only  difficult  point  is 
providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
must  certify  an  existing  labor  shortage. 
This  is  an  administrative  process  which 
requires  a  good  deal  of  examination  of 
the  labor  shortage. 

There  may  be  a  labor  shortage  this 
month,  and  not  later,  or  vice  versa.  If 
the  language  were,  "by  providing  work 
experience  and  training  in  occupational 
skills  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines would  be  helpful  to  the  labor 
market."  or  something  along  those  lines, 
I  think  we  would  have  standards  that 
would  be  desirable.  But  it  is  proposed 
to  have  the  Secretary  certify  that  there 
is  now  an  existing  labor  shortage,  per 
se.  I  do  not  believe  this  program,  in 
the  6  months'  or  1  year's  time  which  will 
be  provided  an  enrollee,  would  neces- 
sarily develop  a  fully  qualified  welder  in 
that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Nor  do  I.  I  am 
not  asking  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  do 
something  that  is  going  to  be  an  added 
burden  to  him.  I  know  the  figures  are 
available  on  almost  a  monthly  basis  on 
the  skills  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  labor.  I  do  not  propose,  by  this 
amendment,  that  every  day  there  will  be 
a  certificate  or  edict  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  that  "tomorrow  we  must  train 
25  percent  in  this  skill,  or  35  pereent  in 
the  other,"  but  I  suggest  the  meaning 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  keep  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  corps  constantly  ap- 
praised of  the  skills  across  the  Nation  in 
which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  labor. 

Frankly.  I  think  this  proposal  gets  to 
the  real  meat  of  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wants  yoimg  people  trained 
in  skills  that  are  needed  in  the  employ- 
ment field.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  says 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  this  train- 
ing program  will  qualify  one  of  the  en- 
rollees for  a  skilled  occupation. 

I  am  merely  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  sit  in  as  a  sort  of  umpire,  as  a 
sort  of  third  base  coach,  so  that  if  the 
enrollee  heads  for  home  from  third  base, 
he  may  be  headed  in  the  right  direction 
and  have  the  proper  tools  before  he  hits 
home  plate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
consult  with  the  Senator  from  Arliooa 


helpful. 


The  debate  has  been  extremei. 
For  example,  with  -  -^^ 


to  the  good  character  reference  {zH 
one  of  the  Senators  who  thought' it  w^ 
a  helpful  proposal.  parUcularly  in  uTiS 


I  Should  like  to  make  a  suggestlm 
while  discussing  this  question  on  t£ 
fioor.  What  would  the  Senator  thtok 
of  having  this  langriage  in  his  amnd 
ment:  "by  providing  work  experStt 
and  training  in  occupational  sklllior 
pursuits  in  classifications  in  which  t^ 
Secretary  of  Labor  finds  there  is  reaara 
able  expectation  of  employment"? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  find  nothin. 
wrong  with  that  language.  ^^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  what  the 
Senator  says  he  wants  done 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  suggested  needs  to  be  done  and 
it  does  it  in  a  way  which  removes  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota to  the  word  "certify."  which  has  a 
stronger  connotation  than  the  word 
"finds."  I  am  willing  to  modify  the 
language  in  the  way  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk.  The  modifying 
language  reads  : 

By  providing  work  ezperlenc*  and  trmln- 
Ing  In  occupaUonal  akllls  or  punulta  In  dw- 
Blflcatlona  In  which  the  Secretary  of  I.f^)o^ 
finds  there  Is  a  rea«onabl«  expectation  <jt 
employment. 

Is  that  modifying  language  agreeable? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  language  suggested  by  tht 
Senator  from  Minnesota  be  substituted 
for  the  appropriate  language  in  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  hit 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  GoLowAm]   as  modified 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  wu 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

On  page  41,  line  12,  after  the  word  '^• 
rollees,"  Inacrt  the  following:  "by  provkUi^ 
work  experience  and  training  in  occupa- 
tlonal  skills  or  pursuits  In  classlflcatloni  In 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  there  is 
reasonable  expectation  oX  exnploymaat." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  be  lenient  with  me  and 
allow  me  to  retain  the  floor  technically 
while  I  coiisxilt  with  my  attorney? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  While  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  Is  doing  that,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [lir. 
Cask]  that  I  feel  the  observations  he 
made  with  respect  to  the  prior  amend- 
ment on  good  character  were  very  much 
to  the  point  of  what  the  original  spon- 
sor of  the  bill  had  in  mind. 

The  Senator  will  recaU  that  4  yean 
ago  there  was  a  discussion  along  this 
line  in  the  Senate,  and  the  phraseok)g7 
was  clarified.  I  wish  to  add  my  word, 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion, to  the  history  which  has  been  made 
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Ifr-  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  happy 
tlw  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
tliAt  statement. 

X  have  no  further  amendments  to  of- 
fer, m  closing,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  hope, 
tn  the  comse  of  this  Congress,  we  can 
j^ijly  get  at  what  I  refer  to  as  the  guts 
of  this  problem.  It  is  education.  It  is 
vocational  education. 

One  reason  why  I  like  the  proposal  of 
tbe  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  generally 
gpeaklng,  is  that  it  offers  a  new  avenue 
for  dropouts.  There  were  dropouts  when 
I  was  m  high  school.  There  were  drop- 
outs when  he  was  in  high  school.  There 
will  always  be  dropouts.  I  would  like  to 
gee  industrial  high  schools,  manual  arts 
high  schools,  and  manual  training  high 
schools  come  back.  We  do  not  have  to 
hand  out  degrees  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country.  That  does 
not  necessarily  make  them  better  edu- 
cated. Give  them  a  chance  to  follow  the 
education  they  wish  to  follow  during  the 
4  years  of  their  lives  devoted  to  that 
piffsuit.  m  that  way  I  think  we  can 
solve  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  unemplojrment  to  a  remark- 
able degree. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  days  of  this 
Congress  we  can  enter  into  a  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  deficiencies  of  our  edu- 
cational system  as  it  exists  and  our  seem- 
ing refusal  to  recognize  that  not  all 
young  people  want  to  go  or  can  go  to 
college. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  compli- 
mentary remarks.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  I  wish  I 
could  vote  for  the  bill. 

If  it  were  not  for  UUe  I  in  the  bill, 
I  think  the  Senator  might  find  me 
marching  down  the  aisle  with  him,  arm 
In  arm.  He  has  at  least  planted  a  germ 
of  thought  in  this  body,  and  I  hope  it 
grows. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bin  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  the 
clerk  to  sUte  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Will  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  limitation  of  time  on  his 
tmendment? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Five  minutes  would 
be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  it  comes  under  the  limitation 
of  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Tbe  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  wlU  be  sUted. 

The  LcGisLATrvB  CLsaa.  It  is  proposed, 
QD  page  26.  line  6.  between  the  word 
"ierrlces"  and  the  worti  "to",  to  Insert 
the  words  "consisting  of  s^  least  10 
hoan  of  vocational  trailing  per  we^ 
per  enrollee  in  subjects  other  than  those 
connected  with  conservation." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  heard  much  debate  about  the 
need  for  vocational  training  of  young 
people,  and  the  various  opportunities  for 
continuing  education  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

In  fact,  the  bill  does  contain  a  number 
a  phrases  aeknowledfflnff  the  necessity 


of  a  program  of  vocational  education  in 
conjunction  with  work  ezperioice,  and 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
set  up  such  a  program  in  conjunction 
with  State  and  local  authorities.  The 
language  of  the  bill  however,  is  neither 
mandatory  nor  explicit. 

The  disUnguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota assiu^  us.  m  a  statement  in  this 
body  on  April  4.  that  at  least  10  hours 
a  week  should  be  devoted  to  instruction 
in  these  conservation  camps.  I  have 
searched  this  bill  in  vain  looking  for 
such  a  provision,  and  finding  none  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  require,  under  title  I, 
at  least  10  hours  of  vocational  training 
a  week  to  prepare  these  boys  for  useful 
work  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 
Further,  my  amendment  provides  that 
this  instruction  be  in  skills  other  than 
those  connected  with  conservation.  It 
may  be  a  fine  idea  to  work  outdoors  in 
the  parks  and  forests  for  2  years.  The 
boys  will  get  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and, 
hopefully,  will  acquire  good  work  habits 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Unfortu- 
nately however,  speaking  for  my  own 
State,  there  are  very  few  Jobs  for  con- 
servationists in  Queens,  botanists  in 
Brooklyn  or  timbermen  in  Troy.  What 
we  need  Ls  more  appliance  repairmen, 
more  office  workers  and  sales  people, 
more  auto  mechanics,  cooks,  and  more 
slcilled  workers. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  provide 
realistic  training  for  our  young  people  In 
conjunction  with  conservation  work  ex- 
perience and  will  better  prepare  them 
for  work  as  useful  citizens,  contributing 
to  their  communities  and  their  country, 
when  they  return  home  from  the  camps. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  dis- 
cussed it  earlier,  of  course,  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  believe  It  is 
a  worthy  amendment.  It  would  fulfill 
the  objective  of  the  legislation.  Speak- 
ing for  the  Senator  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill  and  as  one  of  Its  sponsors,  I  am 
happy  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KxahngI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Youth 
Employment  Act  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate,  numbered  S.  1.  Is  di- 
rected at  one  of  the  most  vexing  and 
serious  problems  facing  the  Nation's 
economy  today:  the  unemployment  of 
vast  numbers  of  our  young  people. 

It  is  Indeed  a  baffling  anomaly  that 
in  a  Nation  which  undoubtedly  enjoys 
the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  in  a  Nation 
which  boasts  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive educaUonal  systems  in  the 
wm-ld,  there  are  over  half  a  miu»nn  un- 
employed teenagers  today — a  flgxire.  ac- 
cording to  latest  Government  statistics, 
that  represents  an  Intolerably  high  rate 
of  15.8  percent  of  all  youth  in  the  labor 
maiicet,  a  figure  that  is  nearly  three 
times  the  national  average;  a  figure  that 


represents  over  10  percent  of  the  Jobless 
persons  in  the  United  States.  In  my 
own  State,  iinemployment  among  youths 

16  to  21  years  old  is  14.1  percent 
These    figures    become    even    more 

startling  in  view  of  Labor  Department 
predictions  that  of  the  26  million  young- 
sters who  enter  the  work  force  during 
the  1960's.  7.5  miUion  will  be  high  school 
dropouts  who  will  be  thus  ill  equipped 
for  space-age  work.  ^ 

Moreover,  new  workers  have  swelled 
the  labor  force  by  21  percent  since 
World  War  U.  but  there  was  only  a  17 
percent  increase  in  Jobs. 

Two  years  ago,  2.6  million  Americans 
attained  their  18th  birthday.  Two  years 
from  now  the  number  reaching  that  age 
will  be  one-half  more  than  that  figure. 

Simultaneous  with  this  explosion  of 
youth  into  the  Nation's  labor  force  dur- 
ing the  I960's  will  be  the  elimmation  of 
some  2.5  million  Jobs  annually  because 
of  mechanization  and  automation,  and 
a  yearly  loss  of  a  million  "entry"  or  low- 
level  training  jobs — the  kind  whereby 
young  people  matriculate  in  the  work 
world. 

We  all  know  that  young  persons  have 
a  more  difficult  time  competing  for  jobs 
when  the  economy  is  in  a  sluggish  con- 
dition and  that  their  problem  is  con- 
siderably aggravated  by  the  failure  of 
many  to  finish  high  school 

In  today's  labor  market,  tmskilled  Jobs 
account  for  only  5  percent  of  all  U.S.  em- 
ployment, aftd  the  nimiber  is  steadily  de- 
clining. In  other  words,  to  be  able  to  get 
and  hold  good  Jobs,  workers  must  have 
at  least  a  high  school  education  or  be 
proficient  at  some  skill. 

Yet,  at  the  critical  dropout  age,  16  to 

17  years,  almost  20  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's boys  and  girls  were  not  enrolled  in 
school.  The  comparable  rate  for  my 
State  is  about  13  percent.  The  rate  of 
high  school  dropouts  on  the  national 
level  has  continued  at  high  levels,  de- 
spite a  steady  decline  in  Jobs  available  to 
those  without  high  school  education,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  unemployment 
rate  among  dropouts  is  far  higher  than 
for  high  school  graduates. 

Each  year  there  are  about  750,000  to 
800,000  teenagers  who  drop  out  of  high 
school,  3  to  4  out  of  every  10  students.  In 
vocational  schools  the  figure  is  higher 
still— 2  out  of  3. 

The  consequences  of  this  are  not  hard 
to  predict:  for  example,  of  the  350.000 
high  school  dropouts  between  January 
and  October  1961,  27  percent  were  Job- 
less in  the  fall  of  1961.  compared  with  18 
percent  of  those  who  finished  high 
school. 

These  figiu-es  show  that  we  are  faced 
with  a  mtMnentous  educational  challenge 
to  school,  retrain,  and  prepare  these 
youngsters  for  gainful  onployment. 

This  measiu-e  represents  only  a  nuxl- 
est  beginning,  but  nonetheless  a  begin- 
ning, and  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
tackle  what  the  President  called  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  economic  problem,  our  high 
level  of  unemployment 

S.  1  is  designed  to  somewhat  alleviate 
the  unemployment  of  young  people  by 
giving  Jobs  and  training  to  them,  so  that 
their  employabili^  may  eventually  be 
increased. 
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Under  the  bin,  75,000  youths  16  to  22 
years  old  will  be  enrolled  in  the  next 
year — and  perliape  thm^i^nTlg  more  in 
the  5  years  scheduled  for  the  program — 
to  work  on  public  service  projects  In  their 
own  States  and  local  communities,  and 
on  national  projects  to  preserve  our  nat- 
vu-al  resources. 

What  results  can  we  expect  to  see,  if 
this  measure  is  enacted? 

First,  youth  employment  enrollees  will 
acquire  a  wide  array  of  skills  from  their 
on-the-job  work  experiences,  as  well  as 
from  vocational  schooling  on  which  the 
bill  places  special  emphasis.  Many  will 
also  be  able  to  complete  their  basic  high 
school  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  acquisition  of  these 
skills  and  the  experience  on  these  Jobs 
will  enhance  the  futiire  employabillty  of 
the  enrollees. 

Second,  the  nature  of  youth  employ- 
ment work  projects  is  designed  to  help 
build  reliable,  dependable,  and  mature 
work  habits  which  form  the  basis  of  any 
successful  employment  experience. 

The  enrollees  in  the  programs  will  be 
trained  to  self-discipline  and  will  learn 
some  of  life's  valuable  lessons  of  the 
meaning  of  work  and  of  give-and-take 
living. 

Third,  the  work  to  be  performed  under 
the  act's  programs  covers  a  broad  field 
of  services  valuable  to  the  Nation  and  to 
the  many  communities  in  which  Uiey  are 
performed- 

They  win  perform  services  in  our  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  playgrounds,  and  other 
welfare  activities;  in  eliminating  blight 
from  our  biu-geoning  urban  ccxnplexes; 
and  in  preserving  our  vast  acreages  of 
national  wildlife  reservations,  watersheds 
and  forests,  otitdoor  recreation  facilities, 
and  other  conservation  projects. 

The  bin  calls  for  an  initial  appropri- 
ation of  $100  miUlon  for  fiscal  1963.  a 
pilot  year  which  may  be  expanded  4 
additional  years  into  1968. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  large  national 
debt  and  our  shaky  economic  condition 
render  many  Federal  programs  iU- 
advised  at  this  time,  the  youth  employ- 
ment bin  is  a  proposal  which  deserves 
high  priority. 

Even  with  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
matching  fund-  the  States  must  provide 
under  the  biU.  the  measure  is  not  de- 
signed to  wipe  out,  or  even  put  a  smaU 
dent  in  our  intolerably  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  Ify  own  State  stands  to 
benefit,  accra-dlng  to  Labor  Department 
estimates,  only  to  the  extent  of  60  boys 
under  the  eooservatlon  programs  and 
$200,000  ander  the  State  and  community 
youth  employment  programs.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  win  vote  for  this  measure  for  the 
proposal  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction 
to  conserve  primarily  our  youth  and,  in 
so  doing,  ecnserve  our  national  resources 
and  serve  our  communities. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  <m  be- 
half of  tba  Junior  Senator  fnHn  Iowa 
[Mr.  MxLua],  the  Senator  from  New 
Yofk  [Mr.  KssTnraJ.  and  myself,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 


The  LiGisLATivx  Clduc.  On  page  31. 
after  Une  8.  It  Is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title  construction  which  has  tradl< 
tionally  been  performed  by  construction 
trades  workers  shall  continue  to  be  con- 
tracted out  for  construction  by  such  workers. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  during 
his  testimony  in  1961.  Pat  Brown,  the 
Oovemor  of  California,  indicated  some 
of  the  projects  that  a  youth  employment 
program  could  work  on  In  California. 
He  listed  among  others  the  following 
types  of  work:  first,  construction  of 
fences  on  State  property;  second,  devel- 
opment of  campsites;  and  third,  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  roads  in- 
volving bulldozer  operations,  and  so 
forth. 

Now.  if  Governor  Brown  is  right  in 
his  belief  that  the  youth  program  will 
be  used  for  road  projects  involving  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  then  we  are 
going  to  find  that  in  approving  this  biU 
we  are  taking  jobs  away  from  older  men 
with  families. 

On  an  annual  basis,  some  of  the  high- 
est unemployment  rates  are  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  if  the  committee 
reported  youth  bill  takes  Jobs  away  from 
older  construction  workers,  the  present 
situation  will  get  worse  instead  of  better. 

Andrew  Biemiller.  representing  the 
AFL-CIO,  had  this  to  say  about  the  prob- 
lem in  1961: 

We  would  like  to  urge,  however,  that  the 
legislation  make  clear  that  work  performed 
by  these  young  men  should  not  be  permitted 
to  create  greater  unemployment  for  others. 

Now  I  have  read  title  I  very  carefuUy, 
and  I  find  in  it  no  safeguards  which 
would  prevent  the  Youth  Corps  from 
usurping  road  construction  work  nor- 
mally performed  by  breadwinners  with 
families. 

As  Mr.  Biemiller  stated : 

Road  construction  which  has  traditionally 
been  performed  by  construction  trades  work- 
ers should  continue  to  be  contracted  out. 

My  suspicion  that  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps  may  be  used  as  a  device  to 
give  young  people  jobs  normally  per- 
formed by  older  construction  workers 
was  confirmed  by  a  statement  Inserted 
in  the  Rzcou  on  page  5663.  April  4, 1963. 
That  statement  was  entitled  "Types  and 
Descriptions  of  Conservation  Work 
Which  Youth  Conservation  Corps  En- 
rollees Can  Accomplish." 

It  was  put  into  the  Record  by  l^e  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, a  sponsor  of  8. 1. 

I  quote  now  from  the  statement  de- 
scribed on  types  of  work  which  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  enroUees  can  accom- 
plish: 

Ko*d  and  trail  development:  Maintenance, 
recotutruetlon  and  oonetmctton  oC  roads 
and  trails. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  that 
S.  1  might  harm  the  construction  trades, 
that  doubt  was  removed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Governor  Brown  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mitmesota. 

Mr.  MTTTiFTR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  to  what  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
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mont  has  sUted  by  saying  that  th*  nn. 
inal  thought  on  the  amendmentwaT!! 
confine  it  to  road  construction 

On    further    study    of   the   probw 
however,   it   seemed   to  us  that  tS 
might  be  some  other  type  of  consSS 
Uon  work  which  people  in  the  toadL 
unions  might  be  working  on  which  IdS 
could  conceivably  be  the  subject  of  son. 
work  by  Conservation  Corps  membttT^ 
Therefore   we    broadened   the  imtiai 
amendment  to  provide  for  constructll» 
rather  than  merely  road  construcUm 
I  understand  that  the  senior  Senat* 
from  Minnesota  agrees  fuUy  with  u«  fa 
that  observation.     I  hope  the  amend 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  Uke  to 
refer  to  the  report  at  page  10.  I  will  not 
read  aU  of  It.  but  I  ask  that  the  exccnt 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 
There  being  no  objection,  the  exeemt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

The  YCC  groups  wUl  be  employed  In  s  ktmi 
variety  of  tasks.  Camps,  picnic  grouadt 
traUs,  boundary  marking,  forests.  cropUadi 
timber  management,  small  bridge  bulMlat 
and  maintenance,  fencing,  range  seed^ 
brush  control,  water  management,  plant^! 
trol.  weed  eradlcaUon,  buUdlng  and  lens 
maintenance,  dam  repairs,  gully  control,  tttt 
planting,  seeding  and  eoddlng.  historical  and 
archeologlcal  proJecU  and  biological  work  oa 
grasslands  are  some  of  the  areas  where  useful 
employment  can  be  provided. 

The  work  classincatlons  would  Involve  la- 
structlon  in  and  operation  of  construction 
equipment,  both  hand  and  power,  electrleii 
wiring,  masonry,  plumbing,  carpentry,  tmck- 
drlvlng,  automotive  repairing.  metalworkln(. 
photography,  conservation  and  englneertiu 
surveying,  mapping,  cooking,  and  clerical 
tasks. 

The  Dlrecto*  wlU  not  assign  enroUees  of  tht 
Corps  to  direct  construcUon  work  where  his- 
torically such  work  is  normally  (and  clearly 
more  efficiently)  performed  by  skilled  as- 
chanlcs  and  laborers  employed  by  cobstrae. 
tlon  contractors  under  contract  with  tbs 
conservation  agencies  of  th«  PMeral  Qo*. 
emment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
accept  the  amendment  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Senator  In  charge  of  the  bUl..  and  as  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  I  thank  the 
Senators  for  their  thoughtfulness  In 
bringing  up  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tlje 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Junior  Senator  fitn 
Vermont  IMr.  ProuttI,  for  himself  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn- 
VER],  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KaA-mtol . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tbst 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wIU  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislativi  Clkrx.  On  page  41. 
line  22.  Insert  after  the  word  •workenT 
the  following:  "or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts for  senrloes". 

Bfr.  MIU^ER.  This  Is  a  very  simpk 
amendment.  Mr.  President  The  bfll 
seeks  to  protect  employed  workers  from 
being  displaced  by  eertatn  acttvMei 
caUed  for  under  title  II  of  tbe  bfll.  I 
beUeve  the  Intention,  however.  Is  not  to 
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^^jflne  Itself  merely  to  those  workers 
Sosre  employed  by  such  agencies  as 
these  young  people  wlU  be  working  for. 
w^\l80  to  contracts  for  services  i>TO- 
^ed  by  private  organizations  doing 
vork  for  the  city.  I  have  in  mind,  for 
•nmple,  employment  contracts  for  prl- 
iSeJanltorlal  services.  Such  contracts 
-otild  not  be  impahed,  either.  I  have 
^^gcassed  the  amendment  with  the  Ben- 
gtor  from  Pennsylvania.  I  understand 
Ka  hss  no  objection  to  It. 

llr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
cofTtet.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  Is  very  desirable.  Speaking 
for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
u  a  sponsor  of  the  blU,  I  say  to  the 
genate  that  the  amendment  is  accept- 
able. We  hope  the  Senate  wiU  vote  in 
lavor  of  It. 

«nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
Bioit  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(lir.  IOllkrI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NEI^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
gn  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that 
ItbesUted. 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
derk  vUl  state  the  amendment. 

The  LcGisLATivK  CiMMX.  On  page  25. 
Une  12,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
through  Une  20  and  substitute  the  fol- 
kiwlng: 

(S)  enter  into  agreements  with  Federal 
and  State  agencies  (for  the  purposes  of  this 
title  '^Uts"  shall  include  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Twlands. 
Ouaa.  and  American  Samoa)  charged  wltli 
the  req>onslbUlty  of  conserving,  developing, 
and  managing  the  natural  resources  of  tbe 
Nation,  and  of  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  recreational  areas,  whereby  the 
•orolleea  of  tbe  Ccrpe  may  be  utilized  by 
■uch  agencies  in  carrying  out.  imdcr  the 
iminedlate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  pro- 
grams planned  and  designed  by  such  agen- 
cies to  fulfill  such  responalbUlty.  The  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  such  agreements  with 
the  State  agency  wherever  he  finds  that 
•oeh  QtUisaUon  of  the  Corpa  will  best  serve 
tbe  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  such  agree- 
BMDt  with  the  State  agency  shall  apply  cost- 
sharing  procedures  prescribed  by  section 
aM(a)  in  UUe  IL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator win  wish  to  make  a  statement  with 
reference  to  his  amendment.  He  knows 
that  I  have  been  one  of  his  strong  sup- 
porters on  the  amendment.  I  believe  It 
ia  very  desirable  that  there  be  the  clos- 
est cooperation  between  Federal  aiKl 
State  Governments  with  respect  to  ac- 
tlTlties  that  take  place  on  State  lands 
and  in  cotmectlon  with  State  projects. 
Tlie  aoMiKlment  would  permit  such  close 
cooperation  and  permit  these  activities 
to  take  place.  That  would  be  very  bene- 
fldaL  Speaking  for  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  and  as  the  principal 
■ponsor  of  the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  observation  to  make  about  the 
amendment.  At  least.  In  many  States 
this  would  be  true.  There  might  be  a 
Federal  project  on  Federal  lands.  If  an 
taWMtant  project  of  greater  conserva- 


tion significance  on  adjoining  or  nearby 
State  park  lands,  or  wet  lands,  or  recrea- 
tional lands  needed  some  wosi:.  the 
amendment  wotild  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, in  his  discretion,  to  evaluate  the 
project  If  he  thought  the  woi^  ought 
to  be  done  on  that  land,  he  could  arrange 
with  the  appropriate  State  authority. 
under  the  75-25 -percent  sharing  ar- 
rangement, to  have  the  work  done  on 
such  land.  I  believe  that  frequently, 
especially  if  the  program  continues,  there 
wUl  be  high-priority  projects  on  State 
lands,  and  it  would  seem  rather  ludi- 
crous to  have  a  group  of  men  stationed 
on  Federal  lands  unable,  without  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary,  to  do  some 
constructive  conservation  work  on  the 
State  lands.  All  that  Is  needed  is  to  pro- 
vide discretion  for  the  Secretary  to  act. 
if  such  action  would  further  the  purpose 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  45  and  ask  that  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32. 
llpe  3.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  the 
period  the  following:  "Only  existing  fa- 
cilities may  be  utilized  to  furnish  quar- 
ters for  eni-oUees  or  applicants  for  en- 
rollment, and  the  Secretary  shall  not 
have  authority  to  construct  or  to  cause 
to  be  constructed  any  new  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  quarters  to  en- 
rollees or  applicants  for  enrollment 
Whenever  necessary,  existing  facilities 
for  such  quarters  may  be  repaired  or 
renovated,  but  the  cost  of  the  repair  or 
renovation  of  any  facility  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  the  construcUon  of  a  similar 
new  facility." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
administration's  i^proach  to  current 
domestic  problems:  "Legislate  now;  de- 
velop a  program  later."  The  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  this 
measure  and  the  revelation  of  admin- 
istration unpreparedness  was  astonish- 
ing. The  language  of  the  bill  ai^>ears 
quite  simple;  its  impact,  however,  could 
be  severe. 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  build 
new  camps  for  boys  under  this  program. 
During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  he  ex- 
hibited more  than  a  ready  willingness  to 
construct  new  camp  sites.  His  instant 
liberality  with  the  taxpayers  money  is 
of  great  distress  to  me.  * 

Tbe  Secretary  testified,  for  example: 

Our  preaent  beat  estimates  Indicate  a  cost 
of  S4.000  per  enroUee  for  a  la-month  period, 
•a  far  as  title  I  is  oonoemed. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  if  this  figure  in- 
cluded any  ci^yital  expenses.  He  re- 
pUed: 

It  perhaps  Includes  where  it  should  not 
OH>ltal  expenditures  for  campe  In  wortdng 


out  these  figures  we  have  assumed  we  will 
have  to  build  new  camps  and  they  will  cost 
tis  saso.OOO  aptece.  which  we  can  amortiae 
over  a  ae-jrear  period. 

The  camps  he  referred  to  would  house 
50  boys.    He  then  said: 

I  think  that  $4^)00  per  enroUec  for  12 
months  is  an  inflated  figure.  I  think  we  can 
do  it  for  less  than  that  substaatlaUy  less. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  a  $250,000 
camp  for  50  boys  should  by  Itself  cost 
$5,000  per  boy.  making  the  total  cost  per 
boy  $8,735  instead  of  $3,985.  But,  the 
Secretary  decided  It  would  be  a  good  Idea 
to  amortize  that  cost  over  a  20-year  pe- 
riod bringing  the  cost  down  to  $250  per 
boy  per  year.  This  amortization  scheme 
might  be  meaningful  if  the  youth  pro- 
gram was  to  last  for  20  years,  but 
certainly  such  a  poorly  planned  program 
could  not  be  tolerated  for  that  long.  I 
will  talk  more  about  this  amortization 
ruse  in  Just  a  minute  but  first  let  us  get 
the  administration's  figures  straight. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  says  that  the 
construction  of  new  50-man  camps  will 
cost  $250,000.  I  challenge  the  Secretary 
on  that  point.  In  1961  a  youth  bill  was 
before  the  Senate.  At  that  time  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  testified  to  con- 
struction costs  for  50-man  camps  of 
$315,000.  At  the  hearings  on  the  present 
bill,  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  youth 
services  for  Pennsylvania  testified  that 
the  construction  costs  for  SO-man  camps 
presently  being  built  in  Pennsylvania 
were  to  run  to  $385,000.  The  Secretary 
explains  this  problem  by  saying  that  they 
have  had  some  more  time  to  do  a  little 
close  costing.  That  would  suggest  to  me 
that  either  the  previous  bill  was  devel- 
oped and  presented  in  great  haste,  some- 
thing which  the  Secretary  alludes  to,  or 
that  the  present  bill  was  developed  and 
presented  in  equally  great  haste  but  the 
figures  made  a  Uttle  more  palatable  for 
our  consumption.  From  the  imprepared- 
ness  and  lack  of  specific  information  on 
the  projected  program  at  the  hearings.  I 
am  Inclined  to  think  that  not  much 
thought  went  Into  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

For  example.  I  asked  the  Secretary  for 
a  breakdown  on  the  number  of  camps 
and  campsites  that  he  had  earlier  testi- 
fied could  be  renovated  rather  than  built 
from  the  groimd  up.  In  particular.  I 
asked  if  he  could  tell  me  what  camtts  the 
boys  were  going  to  be  put  in.  He  re- 
pUed: 

In  anticipation  of  the  legislation,  I  can- 
not, sir. 

I  asked  if  he  could  give  the  committee 
the  cost  of  renovation  for  these  camps. 
He  replied  affirmatively,  but  never  fur- 
nished me  with  a  figure.  I  was  heart- 
ened to  note  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  read  answers  to  these 
questions  into  the  Record  1  month  after 
the  Secretary  testified. 

Given  enough  time,  I  feel  the  adminis- 
tration might  develop  some  program,  but 
at  present  they  have  no  program;  they 
are  a^ing  this  Congress  to  vote  them  a 
blank  check  for  a  program  they  have  not 
yet  developed. 
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The  fact  that  there  are  wide  and  Ir- 
reconcilable conflicts  in  the  testimony 
concerning  this  bill  was  dramatically 
broiight  home  to  me  when  the  Secretary 
testified  that  there  was  a  10 -man  camp 
at  Swanton,  Vl;^  No  such  camp  exists. 

The  amortization  question  is  still  an- 
other example  of  administration  at- 
tempts to  grlve  this  bin  enough  sweeten- 
ing for  easy  swallowing.  The  committee 
was  told  that  although  new  50-man 
camps  would  cost  $250,000,  the  cost 
would  be  amortized  over  20  years  be- 
cause that  was  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
camps.  Now.  under  our  budgetary  sys- 
tem, an  appropriation  is  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  year  in  which  it  is  made. 
The  fuU  cost  of  the  camps  is  to  be  paid 
out  of  contemjsoraneous  appropriations. 
For  a  50-man  camp  costing  $250,000.  the 
cost  per  man  is  $5,000.  That  $5,000  per 
man  is  the  sictual  cost  per  man  over  the 
life  of  the  youth  program.  If  the  pro- 
gram were  to  last  for  5  years,  the  cost 
per  man  would  be  $1,000  per  man  per 
year. 

But.  the  Secretary  did  not  think  this 
type  of  amortization  reflected  a  suitable 
amortization  schedule  precisely  because 
it  made  the  cost  for  enrollees  in  the  pro- 
gram too  high,  too  imacceptable  for  a 
budget-conscious  Congress.  So,  he 
steadfastly  maintains  that  the  true 
amortization  period  should  be  over  the 
expected  life  of  the  buildings  without 
reference  whatsoever  to  the  youth  pro- 
gram for  which  these  campsites  would 
be  built. 

Admittedly,  if  the  costs  are  amortized 
over  20  years  instead  of  5,  the  yearly  cost 
per  man  is  low,  but  it  is  my  contention 
that  the  20-year  amortization  period  Is 
a  totally  meaningless  and  misleading 
concept  if  these  campsites  are  to  lie  fal- 
low and  unoccupied  for  15  of  those  20 
years.  Even  a  member  of  the  majority 
staff  of  the  Interior  Committee  recog- 
nized this  type  of  "amortization"  for 
what  It  is.  In  a  memorandvmi  to  Sen- 
ator Clark  which  appears  on  page  548 
of  the  hearings,  Robert  Wolf  said: 

Amortization  on  camp  costs  Is  an  inter- 
esting fiscal  exercise,  but  since  Federal  fxinds 
are  appropriated  on  an  annual  basis,  amor- 
tization Is  not  realistic. 

It  is  my  fear  that  if  the  Congress  does 
not  take  a  long  hard  look  at  what  can  be 
done  imder  this  bill,  we  shall  face  the  day 
when  once  expensive  campsites,  vacant 
and  deteriorating,  dot  the  countryside  as 
monuments  to  our  imprecision  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  as  reported  has 
no  termination  date  it  is  conceivable  that 
this  costly  and  indefinite  program  of 
camp  construction  could  be  perpetuated 
merely  by  the  same  broad  stroke  of  the 
legislative  pen  that  might  extend  the 
program  from  year  to  year.  We  must 
demand  of  the  Secretary  that  he  spell 
out  his  program  and  list  his  costs  realis- 
tically before  we  become  a  party  to  such 
imprecision. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  say  that 
under  title  I  of  the  bill  as  many  as  15,000 
youths  the  first  year  can  receive  traiiiing 
in  those  skill  areas  craving  employees. 
But,  not  only  does  this  bill  not  spell  out 
how  those  boys  are  to  receive  that  train- 
ing, it  empowers  the  Secretary  to  spend 


all  but  a  piddling  sum  on  construction 
and  virtually  ignore  training  altogether. 
This  bUl  is  not  touted  as  a  "youth 
housing  bill"  and  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  have  that  effect.  Even  If  hous- 
ing were  the  objective,  a  $5,000  expendi- 
ture per  boy  is  excessive;  it  exceeds  the 
per  person  cost  of  a  $12,000  home  for  a 
family  of  three:  namely,  $4,000  by  a  full 
$1,000.  How  do  we  explain  that  extrava- 
gance to  the  people  at  home? 

I  have  been  critical  of  this  program 
because  the  administration  cannot  seem 
to  Juggle  its  figures  consistently.  I  can- 
not understand  why  the  youth  program 
before  us  in  1961  was  to  cost  up  to  $9,000 
per  boy  while  virtually  the  same  program 
in  1963  is  to  cost  $4,000  plus  an  average 
of  $500  for  work  equipment  and  sup- 
plies per  boy.  But,  my  apprehension 
aoout  the  money  aspects  of  thi»  bill  is 
even  greater  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  administration  to  settle  one  simple 
point. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  both 
testified  that  there  are  in  existence  al- 
most enough  camps  to  take  care  of  the 
first  year's  quota  of  15.000.  Assuming 
for  the  moment  that  they  are  correct 
why  must  there  be  any  authority  to  build 
expensive  new  campsites  under  this  bill 
until  the  existing  facilities  are  utilized. 
If  there  is  in  fact  to  be  any  training  for 
these  boys  under  this  bill  there  must  be 
some  appropriations  left  to  support  it. 
If  new  camps  were  constructed  at  $250.- 
000  per  camp  there  would  be  no  money 
left  for  training  for  the  first  year  en- 
rollees and  the  program  would  be  en- 
tirely valueless  to  them. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  told  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
April  4.  that  there  were  156  year-round 
camps  that  would  require  about  $15  mil- 
lion to  renovate  and  that  these  156  camps 
would  house  about  11.240.  Now  this  is 
better  economy  because  new  camps  to 
house  these  boys  would  cost  over  $56 
million.  But  even  the  $15  million  nec- 
essary for  renovating  the  camps  is  dis- 
turbing because  such  renovation  would 
in  itself  eat  up  one-fourth  of  the  total 
authorization  under  title  I  for  the  first 
fiscal  year. 

When  the  administration  cast  its 
budget  for  title  I  It  proposed  that  by 
amortizing  construction  over  20  years 
housing  would  constitute  only  one-six- 
teenth of  the  total  cost  per  boy.  But. 
If  $15  million  Is  spent  for  renovation  out 
of  a  total  authorization  of  $60  million 
the  cost  of  housing  then  represents  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  cost  per  boy. 

If  the  cost  estimates  for  compensa- 
tion, subsistence,  camp  maintenance, 
clothing,  medical,  and  dental  care  re- 
main the  same,  the  allowance  for  train- 
ing may  have  to  be  eliminated;  but 
at  least  there  will  be  the  chance  of  a 
training  program  that  there  would  not 
otherwise  be  if  new  campsites  were  con- 
structed. If  the  training  program  allow- 
ance is  not  reduced,  the  $45  million  re- 
maining after  renovation  will  only 
support  10,000  boys  at  the  $4,500  cost 
flgtire  which  Includes  equipment. 

In  conclusion.  I  must  emphasize  again 
how  poorly  planned  the  present  youth 
bill  is.    As  I  have  shown,  unless  present- 
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ly  existing  campsites  and  facUitiM 
used  for  this  program  and  unletiTJ^!* 
vaUon  of  these  camps  is  llmiteditrSS: 
to  making  them  habitable,  au  th*  noT* 
claims  about  youth  training  that  h 
been  bantered  about  by  the  bill*.  ^ 
ponents  will  prove  to  be  the  voifS: 
spirits  that  they  are  and  will  evaStS! 
with  the  passage  of  this  bill  ^* 

I  therefore  introduced  an  amending,* 
which  wUl  remedy  some  of  the^vS^ 
the  present  bUl  by  limiting  the  auarL2 
provided  enrollees  and  applicants  ofth! 
program  to  existing  faciliUes  and  UnS! 
ing  the  cost  of  renovation  or  reoairtt.. 
existing  faculties  to  one-third  ofSf 
cost  of  the  construcUon  of  a  similar  n^ 
facility.  ~uui«r  new 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
restrict  the  program  to  the  use  of  exil^ 
Ing  facillUes  in  existing  camps.  In  oth» 
words,  no  new  camps  could  be  estS 
lished.  The  proponents  have  sUted  ^!I 
peatedly  throughout  the  debate  that^ 
a  short  period  of  time  sufficient  facllitiS 
could  be  obtained  from  existing  camiT 
those  which  have  been  listed  in  theCos 
CRissioKAL  Record  and  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  tbe 
interest  of  economy,  when  the  prooo. 
nents  say  there  are  ah-eady  sufficient  ft 
cilities  to  take  care  of  the  needs,  at  lea^ 
for  this  year.  Congress  should  restrict 
the  faciliUes  to  that  number.  To  do  lo 
would  not  place  a  hardship  on  anyot«. 

As  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  the  authorizaUon.  which  wti 
approved  yesterday,  only  about  8JM 
boys  would  be  able  to  enroU  during  the 
first  year,  in  any  event.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  sound,  constructive  amend- 
ment, one  which  would  save  consider- 
able money  for  the  taxpayers 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  the 
Senate  has  voted  to  retain  title  I.  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  propoad. 
That  proposal  would  require,  when  the 
project  was  fuUy  underway,  seme  new 
construcUon.  A  number  of  camps  could 
be  rehabilitated,  but  many  areas,  in  the 
East  In  particular,  would  be  without  any 
facilities. 

This  particular  amendment  would 
prejudice  the  bill  in  favor  of  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  existing  f». 
ciliUes  are  now  usable,  but  would  prej- 
udice the  bill  against  other  secUona  of 
the  country  where  no  such  faciliUes  ex- 
ist. Kentucky  and  Vermont  are  2  ex- 
amples.   I  could  menUon  others. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  tte 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  serve  the  interests  of  the  program. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
support  the  bill.  I  intend  to  vote  for  It 
I  shall  briefly  state  my  reasons. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  speaking  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  speaking  on  the 
bill — not  on  any  amendment 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  as  much  time  on  the  bill  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  may  desire. 
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Hf ,  OOOPEB.    I  tbank  the  Senator 

jd  eonslderlnf  whether  I  dKmId  rote 
for  the  bin,  I  was  doubtful  for  a  ttme  thftt 
I  would  do  so.  I  was  moved  very  much 
fe«  the  argtiments  made  by  the  dlstln- 
nilibed  Senator  from  Vermont  TMr. 
pioxTTT]  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
togMi  and  his  quesUoning  of  witnesses 
i^yed  several  important  questions.  He 
hM  ably  raised  the  same  issues  during 
the  debate.  A  most  important  question 
|g  whether  the  program  would  be  con- 
dodre  to  equipping  young  men  and 
iromen  in  the  programs  to  secure  em- 
ployment after  their  period  of  enrollment 
had  ended.  Perhaps  It  would  have  been 
liftter  bad  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
iram  of  vocational  training  or  education 
been  provided  for  the  enrollees  in  the 
profr^m  This  I  know  that  otn-  col- 
letgues  Senator  Javits  and  Senator 
PitoiTTT  insisted  on.  and  the  bill  was  im- 
proved. Yet  I  know  It  to  be  true  that 
mtny  young  people  do  not  have  an  edu- 
cation or  a  skill  which  would  enable 
them  to  immediately  undertake  voca- 
tional  training  of  even  an  elementary 
character.  For  them,  and  there  are 
thousands,  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
pretralnlng,  such  as  that  offered  in  the 
bill,  before  they  can  learn  vocational 
ikills  or  obtain  the  elementaiy  education 
whidi  they  need  to  get  a  job.  This  is  not 
a  speculation. 

I  have  talked  to  the  directors  of 
vocaUonal  schools  in  my  State.  They 
have  told  me  that  a  number  of  boys  and 
girls  who  apply  for  vocaUonal  training 
do  not  have  the  elementary  education 
to  undertake  vocational  training. 

With  reference  to  this  personal  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  I  was  Impressed 
taf  the  argxmient  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey]  that  the  two 
proframs  would  provide  work  discipline 
and  a  set  of  work  habits  for  young  men 
and  women  to  prepare  them  for  further 
training  necessary  for  emplojrment. 
And  the  bill  provides  that  appropriate 
vocaUonal  training  and  schooling  will 
be  a  part  of  the  program. 

My  second  concern — and  I  know  it  Is 
the  concern  of  many — is  the  question  of 
eost  Today,  on  every  side  we  hear  the 
Insistence  of  the  people  and  the  Insist- 
ence of  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
budget  be  reduced  and  that  expenditures 
be  placed  at  a  lower  level.  I  agree  with 
this  posiUoa  Reductions  In  the  budget 
can  be  made — I  believe  on  the  order  of 
$3  to  $4  billion.  But  we  must  face  the 
question — and  I  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
Kresa  must  face  it:  Where  shall  reduc- 
tions be  made?  If  there  should  be  a  tax 
oat,  and  I  favor  a  tax  cut.  we  would 
agree  that  its  main  purpose  was  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy,  and  to  relieve  imem- 
ploTment. 

But  while  the  process— tax  cut,  in- 
creased consumption,  and  greater  invest- 
n»*nt — is  taking  place,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  will  remain  out  of  work.  As 
shown  by  the  record  of  hearings.  800.000 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22  are  out  of  work  and  out  of  school.  It 
Is  not  right  to  cast  them  aside  and  leave 
them  without  consideration  In  this  proc- 
ess of  stimulating  the  economy — by  cut- 
ting taxes,  and  of  reducing  expendltiu'ea. 


Laai  night  I  viewed  a  television  pro- 
cram  entltted.  as  I  recall,  "The  Lament 
of  the  Miner. "  It  was  a  documentary  of 
ooodltlons  tn  my  own  State  of  Kentucky. 
It  showed,  as  I  have  seen  In  that  section, 
men  out  of  work,  young  men  out  of 
woi^  with  very  little  possibility  of  ob- 
taining employment. 

This  question  is  raised  by  my  constit- 
uents; it  is  raised  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress; It  Is  raised  by  my  party:  Shall  a 
Member  of  Congress  hew  precisely  to  a 
doctrinaire  line,  and  refuse  to  vote  for 
new  or  additional  expenditures  even 
though  needed? 

I  wish  to  express  my  own  feeling  in 
connection  with  this  question.  I  Intend 
to  vote  for  reductions  in  the  appropria- 
tion bills  which  will  come  before  the 
Senate:  but  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
against  this  bill,  or  against  others  which 
would  penalize  those  who  are  out  of  em- 
ployment and  who  have  litUe  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  employment. 

This  is  the  chief  reason  why  I  shall 
vote  tonight  for  the  pending  bill,  al- 
though it  offers  no  permanent  solution, 
I  shall  vote  for  it  because  it  would  pro- 
vide work,  training,  and  some  basic  edu- 
cation for  at  least  75,000  of  our  young 
people  this  year.  It  will  give  them  some 
training,  and  it  will  inculcate  disciplines 
and  habits  which  can  lead  to  employr 
ment.  make  them  better  citizens,  and 
give  them  hope  for  the  future. 

I  intend  to  vote  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions during  this  session,  but  I  will  also 
vote  for  bills  which  will  give  some  help 
and  hope  to  the  young  people  of  our 
country,  to  the  unemployed,  whether  In 
or  out  of  school,  and  to  the  older  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation  who  are  out 
of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  their  effective 
woik  on  the  bill,  and,  among  others,  to 
Its  chief  sponsor,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HTrMPHRrr],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  my 
neighbor  from  West  Virginia,  and  fighter 
to  relieve  unemployment.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  ojjen  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  On  behalf  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  myself.  I  call  up  my  substi- 
tute amendment  No.  46. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  amendment  Is  read.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  minority  leader  and  I 
have  discussed  this  possibility  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty),  whose  substitute  amend- 
ment Is  about  to  be  read,  and  also  with 
the  assistant  minority  leader  and  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

On  behalf  of  the  minority  leader  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  30 
minutes  be  allocated  on  the  substitute 
amendment,  with  25  minutes  to  be  In 
charge  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProtttyI  and  5  minutes  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHRrv] ;  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  that  half  hour,  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  be  taken  on  the  question  of  agreeing 


to  the  substitute  amendment  vrt&lch  will 
be  pending  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  this 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to  have  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  with- 
out being  read? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  Mr.  President;  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Prouty.  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
MuNDT,  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  inseit  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

SHOKT  TTTl^K 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Youth  Training  and  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1963". 

BTATKMzirr  or  pttsposb 
Sbc.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  (1)  to 
develop  methods  for  promoting  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  production  poten- 
tial of  untrained  and  inexperienced  youtlis; 
(2)  to  provide  useful  work  experience  and 
training  opportunities  for  a  limited  ntmiber 
of  youths  through  the  use  of  programs 
authorizing  projects  fCM-  on-the-job  and  other 
appropriate  training  and  local  public  service 
employment;  (3)  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  different  types  of  such  programs  for 
the  training  and  useful  employment  of  youth 
to  meet  current  and  fut\ire  technological 
requirements  of  an  expanding  labor  market; 
and  (4)  by  means  of  the  foregoing,  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  tested  and  proven 
training  and  work  experience  programs  for 
school  dropouts  and  other  youths  who  will 
be  seeking  work  In  increasing  numbers  dur- 
ing this  decade. 

TrrUC      I — AMSKDICXNTS      TO      THB      MANPOWER 
DXVKLOPMKNT   AMD   TRAZNXMO   ACT   OP    1»«2 

Bmc.  101.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203 
oX  the  Manpower  Developinent  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1954" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1954." 

(b)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(k)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  pay 
training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$20  a  week  to  youths  over  sixteen  but  under 
twenty-two  years  of  age  where  such  aUow- 
ances  are  necessary  to  provide  them  occupa- 
tional training  except  that — 

"(1)  no  such  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 
any  yoiftto  who  has  not  finished  high  school 
luiless  such  youth  has  absented  himself  from 
school  classes  for  a  continuous  period  of  not 
lees  than  six  months  Inunedlately  prior  to 
the  date  he  begins  to  receive  occupational 
training  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  dvirlng  the  fiscal  year  SAdlng  June  30. 
1964,  such  allowances  shall  not  be  paid  to 
more  than  forty-five  thousand  of  such 
youths;  and 

"(3)  during  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
immediately  following  such  fiscal  year,  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
total  training  allowances  paid  annually 
under  this  section  may  be  paid  to  such 
youths." 
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(c)  Section  304  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  BUbeectlon : 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  tlUe  n  with  respect  to  youths 
over  sixteen  but  under  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated MS.000.000  for  the  ttscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964.  and  for  each  of  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary." 

TTTLI    n STATS    AND    COMMUNTTT    TOOTH 

EMPU>TMZNT     PaOCKAlC 

Development   of  State  and  communitjf 

employment  programt 
Sec.  201.    (a)    In   order    to   carry   out  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  agencies 
of    State    (which    for   the    pvirpoees   of   this 
title  shall  Include  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa ) .  county  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  nonprofit  agencies  In  de- 
veloping  programs  for   the   employment   of 
young  people  in  State  and  community  serv- 
ice activities,  hereinafter  authorized.  Includ- 
ing programs  In  health,  education,  and  the 
field  of  conservation,  development,  and  man- 
agement  of   the   natural   resources   of   the 
State  and  the  community  and  the  develop- 
ment, management,  and  protection  of  rec- 
reational   areas    within    the    State    and    the 
commxmity,     which     shall     be     coordinated 
with  a  program  of  training  and  education 
provided  by  local  educational  authorities,  or 
a  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  Man- 
power   Oeveiopment    and    Training    Act    of 
1962,  as  amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act.     In 
those  States  where  the  public  landholdlngs 
Of  the  Federal  Government  are  less  than  5 
per  centiun  of  the  land  area  within  the  State, 
the  Secretary  when  requested,  may  offer  such 
addiUonal  assistance  as  may  be  required  in 
the  development  of  programs  of  conserva- 
tion and  recreation.    The  Secretary  shall  ad- 
vise such  State  and  local  governments  as  to 
the  number  and  availability  of  unemployed 
young  people,  their  skills  and  qualiflcatlona 
for  various  types  of  work,  and  shall  provide. 
In  cooperation  with  local  school  authorities, 
for    the    orderly    selection    and    referral    of 
youths  for  enrollment  in  such  programs. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
"private  nonprofit  agency"  means  an  organi- 
zation which  ( 1)  is  exempted  from  taxation 
under  section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  and  (2)  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures  or  may  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stockholder  or 
Individual^ 

Approval  of  programs 
Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  approve  for  assUtance  under  this  title  any 
State,  county,  municipal,  or  local  programs 
submitted  hereunder  If  he  determines.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

(1)  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and 
operated  facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on 
local  projects,  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
agencies  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency: 

(2)  the  program  will  increase  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  enrollees,  or  will  enable  student 
enrollees  to  resimie  or  to  maintain  school 
attendance; 

(3)  the  program  will  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  In  the  public 
Interest  which  will  not  otherwise  be  provided, 
or  will  contribute  to  health  and  education 
programs  of  the  community  or  to  the  con- 
servation, development,  and  management  of 
the  natural  resoxurces  of  the  State  or  com- 
munity or  to  the  development,  management, 
or  protection  of  State  or  community  recre- 
ation areas; 

(4)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the  dis- 
placement of  regular  workers; 


(5)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  condltlona 
of  emplojrment  are  appropriate  and  reawm- 
ably  consistent  with  the  rates  and  conditions 
applicable  with  respect  to  comparable  work 
In  the  locality;  and 

(6)  the  program  includes  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  applicants 
Including  provisions  assuring  full  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
authorities  to  encourage  students  to  main- 
tain or  resume  school  attendance. 

(b)  In  approving  projects  under  this  Utle, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  {>otentlal. 

^jirollees  in  programs 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Enrollment  In  programs  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  limited  to  young  men 
and  women  who  are  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States,  who  have  attained  age 
sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age  twenty- 
two,  and  whose  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  tlUe. 

(b)  Enrollees  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  Federal  law  relating 
to  Federal  employment  Including  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  or  employee 
benefits. 

(c)  The  number  of  enrollees  In  programs 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one 
time  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  thousand  full- 
time  enrollees  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  during  the  next  four 
fiscal  years  such  numbers  as  may  be  main- 
tained within  the  appropriations  made 
therefor  by  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  test- 
ing, counseling.  Job  development,  and  Job 
referral  services  through  either  governmental 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  youth  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Federal  share  of  program  costs 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  a  State,  county, 
municipal  or  local  youth  employment  pro- 
gram Is  determined  under  section  202  to  be 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  State,  county,  or 
municipal  government,  or  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  a  private  nonprofit 
agency.  Under  any  such  agreement  such 
government  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
or  agency  shall  pay  60  per  centum  of  all 
costs  of  the  program,  including  those  of  ad- 
ministration. The  contributions  by  such 
government,  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  agency,  pursuant  to  such  agreements  may 
be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  services.  Such  agreements  shall 
further  provide  that  the  Secretary  will  pay 
grants  to  such  governments  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  or  agencies  covering  the 
balance  of  all  costs  of  such  programs.  In- 
cluding those  of  administration. 

(b)  Fimds  available  for  grants  In  any  fis- 
cal year  under  agreements  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the 
nimiber  of  persons  who  are  unemployed  In 
the  age  group  of  sixteen  years  to  twenty-one 
years,  both  Inclusive.  In  each  SUte  bear 
to  the  number  of  persons  In  such  age  ktoud 
In  all  States. 

Authority  of  Secretary 

Sec.  205.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  ol  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment any  of  his  ftmctlons.  powers,  or 
duties  under  this  title  a«  he  deems  ap- 
propriate, and  to  authorize  the  redelegatlon 
thereof  by  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies. 

(2)  utilize  with  their  consent  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  and.  with 
the  consent  of  any  State  accept  and  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies 
of  such  government  or  of  any  county  or  mu- 
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nlclpal  subdivision  thereof;  to  esUbllmh  a^^ 
and  local  advisory  committees;  and  to  «^ 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  Jt^T* 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed  ^^^ 

(3)  make  such  contracts  or  a«r*,.«-- 
establish  such  procedures,  and  mSL  -  ^ 
payments,  either   In   advance   or  bvw* 
reimbursement  as  he  may  deem  necesssn  2! 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  UUs^ 

(4)  encourage  the  enrollees  to  paruclnat. 
In  a  systematic  program  of  tralnlnc  «wl 
education  provided  by  state  and  local  •S.T 
catlonal  authorities,  or  by  a  program  cam^ 
out  pxirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  thsiu!/ 
power  Development  and  Tralnlna  Aet«# 
1»«2  as  amended  by  tlUe  I  of  thU  Act 

(5)  prescribe  such  nUes  and  regulatkn. 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  th! 
provisions  of  this  title.  ^ 

(b)  Any  agreement  imder  this  tlUe  «h.n 
contain  such  provisions  as  may  b«  nsois. 
sary  to  promote  effective  administration  pro. 
tect  the  United  States  against  loss,  and^ 
sure  the  application  of  funds  in  a  m«n.^^I 
consistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposM 
of  this  title  and  the  terms  of  such  aj^! 
ment.  "S*^- 

National  Advisory  Council  on  State  and  Coni' 
munity  Youth  Employment  Program* 
Sec.  206.  (a)  There  U  hereby  estabUahs^ 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Youth  *  Employment  Pro- 
grams (hereinafter  referred  to  as  tbs 
"Council").  The  Council  shall  be  compoetd 
of  the  Secretary  or  hU  designee,  who  ahaU 
be  Chairman,  and  nine  members,  at  'nat 
four  of  which  shall  be  members  of  tha  nu- 
norlty  party,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  lava. 
The  appointed  members  of  the  Council  ahali 
be  {>ersons  (Including  persons  from  public 
and  voluntary  organizations)  who  are  rec- 
ognized authorities  in  professional  or  tach- 
nlcal  fields  related  to  the  employment  at 
youth  or  who  represent  the  fields  of  con- 
servation, agriculture,  education,  tralnlaf. 
labor,  management,  and  urban  development 
or  persona  representative  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  are  leaders  In  programs  concerned 
with  employment  of  youth.  The  Council 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  title.  The  Council  shall  alao 
Include,  whenever  appropriate,  the  varioua 
agency  heads  designated  In  section  307  of 
this  title. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  tht 
Council  shall  review  the  operation  of  UUa 
title  In  general  and  shall  from  time  to  Mmf 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
relative  to  the  execution  of  his  responsibili- 
ties under  this  title.  The  Council  may  alao 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
projects  referred  to  It  by  the  SecreUry.  Tha 
Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  each  year 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  request.  The  Secretary  Is  authorlMd 
to  utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Council  In  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  thU  title  for  such  pe- 
riods. In  addition  to  conference  periods,  u 
he  may  determine. 

(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $75  per  diem.  Includlni 
travel  time,  and  while  aWl*  from  their  hooMS 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  bs 
allowed  travel  expenseernicludlng  per  dlta 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  accept 
the  services  of  appointed  members  tinder 
this  section  without  the  payment  of  compan- 
satlon  therefor  (and  with  or  without  pay- 
ment of  travel  expenses  or  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence) . 


Interagency  consultation 

SBC.  907.  In  the  administration  of  this 
tius.  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advloe  and 
f0iguxxce  of  the  Secretarlet  of  the  Depart- 
bisdU  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Agriculture,  and  Interior,  of  the  Attorney 
Oeoeral,  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
tnd  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  of  such  other 
agency  beads  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
prUte. 

Appropriations  authorized 

Bmc.  208.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provUlons  of  this  title,  there  Is  au- 
Uiorlaed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ooBunencing  July  1,  1963,  the  sum  of  tlS,- 
000,000  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  thereafter  such  amotuits  as  the 
OoDgreas  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
cany  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title  may  be  transferred  between 
^apartments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
aisnt  for  use  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
aft  fpeciflcally  authorised  and  appropriated 
and  may  alao  be  granted  to  SUte  and  local 
go««mmenta  for  the  purpose  provided  In  this 
tttk. 

Report  by  the  Seerttary 

RK.  308.  Not  Uter  than  one  himdred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
pms  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  ac- 
tlTltlM  and  programs  authcrlxed  by  this  UUe 
dorliif  such  year;  and  not  Uter  than  Janu- 
aiy  1.  \9W.  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
aobmlt  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
tba  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  eval- 
ttttnc  the  actlvlUes  and  programs  author- 
lMd ^  this  title  from  its  Inception  together 
with  such  reconunendatlons  as  he  may  deem 
daalrable. 
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Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
jMd  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robkbt- 

■owJ.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
floiator  from  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
]  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wsnnly  c<xnmend  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
Bont  [Mr.  Proott]  for  the  fight  he  has 
been  making  to  protect  the  taxpayers 
from  a  new  and  needless  spending  pro- 
fmn. 

While  the  $60  million  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill  to  start  a  replica  of  the  CCC 
ewnps  of  the  depression  1930's  is  appar- 
«tly  a  very  modest  undertaking,  no  one 
iboBld  deludokhimself  into  believing  that 
J  •  program  of  this  character  Is  started 

•  can  be  any  more  easily  stopped  than 
me  program  of  1934,  which  ran  for  8^ 
Jtm.  and  was  not  ended  until  war 
JWdlng  and  the  draft  forced  Congress 

*  Mandon  it    Instead  of  the  new  con- 
■BTiition  camp  program's  being  lees  ex- 
PMMve  than  the  CCC  program  was  dur- 
Jtthe  great  depression,  my  personal 
■Mef  is  that  it  could  easily  be  three 
J™«?, «"  expensive.    For  InsUnce.  both 
aeCensus  Bureau  and  the  Army  are 
•peed  that  the  current  cost  of  building 
•Jwracks  is  300  percent  higher  than  it 
•M  during  the  depression  years;   and 
tje  pending  bUl  recognizes  the  Inflation 
ast  has  occurred,  when  It  provides  a 
•jrUng  salary  of  $20,000  a  year  for  the 
Dfrector  of  the  YCC,  as  against  $10,000 
?1W7      ^®*^'*^^  **'  "*«  <^*^  *n  the  blU 

I  have  previously  pointed  out  that  even 
to  house  the  15,000  men  contemplated 
■y  UUe  I  of  Uie  bill  would  cost  not  less 


than  $75  milUon.  My  coUeagues  may  be 
interested  to  know  what  was  spent  on 
Mxracks  for  the  old  CCC  camps  The 
Gteneral  Accounting  Ofllce  informs  me 

♦^.o^®,.***^  "^^^  **»«  general  heading 
of  'Shelter"  was  $69,877,649.13.  And  if 
to  that  Is  added  what,  of  course,  will  have 
U)  be  added  to  the  new  camps,  if  estab- 
Ushed-equlpment.  supplies  and  mate- 
ri.  ;  5^"Jc<^ur«»  and  parts,  and  land— 
the  total  for  what  might  be  termed  capl- 

$402,220,869.06.  When  we  add  to  that 
Uie  money  paid  to  the  enroUees  and  the 
am^lbutlons  made  to  their  dependents, 
we  find  that  in  sy^  years  the  Oovem- 

SSSon^"  °"  ^^  °^^  ^^  ^""P**  ^2,328 
Therefore,  I  feel  safe  In  asserUng  that 
IZt  !^^  ^  Program-and  Oover^- 
ment  \mnesses  have  testified  that  they 
IJ®-T5"!J!]1I?  ^^  Per-mtin  cost  on  Uie  basis 

^rS°«f^  ""^  """^^^^  °"«»y  o^er  a 
period  of  20  years— it  may  ultimately 
cost  over  $6  billion,  w«i»i€iy 

So  far  as  character  building  in  the 
CCC  camps  is  concerned,  the  answer  Ues 

^.ilil'^^  *^t^  ®^°'°00  members  of  those 
camps  either  deserted  or  were  discharged 
;««   nilsconduct.     Between    the    years 

spent  in  aids  to  youths  In  the  CCC  and 
the   Youth    Administration    was    $3,229 

S^^S'  ^"^.P^"^  ^^  *^  a«k«»  to  dupll- 
cate  Uiat  failure,  but  at  a  much  greater 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President  my 
explanation  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment will  be  brief . 

frJlu^J  ?'  ^®  amendment  provides 
mfii^^  ?"*^  ''*"■■  ^  authorization  of  $45 
mmion  to  expand  the  Manpower  TrJn- 
tog  Act  programs.  This  expansion  would 
give  imemployed  youths  skills  needed  in 
the  labor  market. 
For  the  fiscal  years  1965    1966    1967 

SSIhSh  •  "^"5  ""•^  authorizi'Vap.' 
propriatlon  of  such  sums  as  Congr^ 
may  determine  to  be  necessa^  ''°'**'^ 

^i^^"^^®,^°"**°<*  youths  would  re- 
ceive the  training. 

Let  me  point  out  that  they  will  be 
J^lving  actual  training-^itSer  ^  tS 
Job  or  otherwise-and  will  become  quaU- 

Places    in    society    and    to    be    self- 
supporting.  °^    ^" 

«*V?  to  45,000  youUis  between  Uie  ages 

2ic«XS.^S^  T^'r  trainin?il?^ 
ances  during  the  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
allowance  paid  to  such  youUia  will  be 
not  more  Uian  $20  a  week.  '*'""»« 
For  the  fiscal  years  1965,  1966  1967 
ajd  1968   not  more  than  20  per  cent  of 

Sfin5^        !r°"°^  °^  '"^ey  «»«»   'or 
training   aUowances   may   be   paid    to 

young  people  in  Uie  16  to  21  ageiroup 
mi^fn'^H"^^  "^*'"  existing  law  not 

S-^  1^.5  P*"^*  °'  »"c»»  allowances 
may  be  paid  to  young  people. 

TiUe  n  of  my  substitute  amendment 
follows  very  closely  the  provisions  of 
UUe  n  of  Senate  blU  1,  and  Is  supposed 
to  stimulate  State  and  local  commuSS 

J55  t^  ^  tocrease  Job  opportunities 
and  Uie  employabllity  of  young  people 
TTie   community   service   acUvitles   au- 
thorized under  Uiis  program  might  in- 
clude employment  in  schools,  hospitals 
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welfare   agencies,   and   on   natural   re- 
sources projects. 

«,  J,llf  ^^"^  **^^  o'  "»e  program 
bSlJ     '^   °"   *   60-50  matching-grant 

The  eligibility  requirements  for  com- 
munity service  programs  would  be  as 
follows:  These  programs  must  first  in- 
crease the  employabllity  of  enroliees- 
second,  contribute  extra  public  service 
or  must  contribute  to  health  and  educa- 
tion programs  or  to  the  conservaUon  of 
natural  resources;  third,  not  displace 
regular  workers;  and  fourth,  provide 
wages  and  working  conditions  consistent 
with  those  applicable  to  comparable  work 
in  the  locality. 

In  other  words,  we  would  be  provid- 
7^^^^  opportunities  for  approximately 
^0.000  of  our  young  people,  at  a  cost 
which  would  be  $40  million  less  than  that 
under  the  program  provided  in  Senate 

Dili  1. 

It  seems  to  me  that  my  proposal  is  a 
logical  and  realistic  approach  It  cer- 
tainly beUes  any  statements  that  some 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  S.  1  are  without 
a  workable  program  as  a  sul>stitute  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proposal  is  to  some 
extent  a  palliative.  It  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  the  problem  of  school 
dropouts.  But.  In  my  Judgment.  It 
would  help  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
young  people  who  are  now  unemployed 
and  unemployable. 

I  am  now  very  happy  to  yield  10  min- 
utes to  my  distinguished  friend  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota   [Mr.  Mundt] 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  thank  the  Senator' 
Mr.  President,  first  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
having  come  forward  with  a  construc- 
uye,   useful,  and   productive   program 
His  substitute  would,  eliminate  the  two 
gUring  deficiencies  wWch  I  find  In  the 
committee  bill  ^v 

The  first  great  weakness  of  the  com- 
mittee proposal  is  that,  given  its  best 
look,  it  would  provide  a  bonus  for  drop- 
outs of  schools.  It  would  place  a  pre- 
mium on  the  individual  who  has  dropped 
out  of  school,  and  would  apply  pres- 
sure on  others  to  drop  out.  because 
they  would  then  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  glamor  and  adventure  of  a 
few  months  or  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
open  at  public  expense.  We  should  be 
trying  to  hold  young  people  in  our 
schools  and  not  providing  new  magnets 
to  pull  them  out.  "*»«*«« 

The  second  great  deficiency  in  the 
committee  bill  is  Uiat  it  would  do  noUi- 
ing  constructive  and  useful  from  the 
standpoint  of  Its  participants  to  equip 
them  the  better  to  lead  a  useful  life  and 
to  contribute  to  the  economy  of  the 
country.  Instead,  we  have  merely  tried 
to  take  some  old  ideas  from  the  1930's 

fif  fi'fnl^  ""^^  ^  ^^  ^ew  problems  of 
the  1960's.  Instead,  we  should  be  ap- 
plying some  new  Ideas  to  the  old  prob- 
lems of  school  dropouts  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency which  have  existed  for  a  long 
;S®-  ^J°  "°'  envision  Uiat  in  peace- 
Ume  and  prosperity  we  can  correct  any 
better  the  problems  with  which  we  dealt 
m  Uie  days  of  the  depression  30  years 
ago  than  we  could  at  that  time 

I  like  the  proposal  originated  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  because  it  pro- 
vides a  ladder  by  which  young  people 
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who  ar«  out  of  work  can  climb  to  higher 
goals  of  achievement,  instead  of  provid- 
ing what  I  submit  the  committee  bill 
does,  and  that  Is  a  $100  million  revolving 
door  through  which  they  woiild  pass 
and,  8  months,  a  year,  or  2  years 
afterward,  come  back  exactly  to  where 
they  were  before,  no  better  trained. 

If  we  are  to  spend  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  to  try  to  do  something  for 
young  people — and  I  should  like  to  do 
something  to  meet  the  challenge  of  de- 
linquency, and  to  eliminate  the  problems 
of  youthful  employment — let  us  do  It  by 
providing  them  with  training  which  will 
equip  them  with  skills  and  the  necessary 
know-how  so  that  they  can  earn  a  useful 
living. 

In  my  opinion,  if  we  would  do  that,  the 
expenditure  of  the  $60  million  recom- 
mended by  the  substitute  proposal  would 
not  be  an  expense.  It  would  be  an  in- 
vestment that  would  be  reimbursed  to 
the  Oovemment,  because  we  would  have 
Increased  the  earning  power,  and  there- 
by the  taxpaying  capacity,  of  the  trained 
3^img  people  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  develop  vocational  skills  as 
against  those  who  otherwise  would  spend 
some  happy  days  in  the  out  of  doors 
for  $60  a  month,  and  would  return  per- 
haps a  little  healthier,  but  no  wiser,  no 
better  trained,  no  better  equipped  and. 
conceivably,  even  more  maladjusted  to 
the  city  life  to  which  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  return  after  they  had  had  such 
an  exi>erience. 

During  the  entire  discussion,  the  prob- 
lem has  been  stated  that  unemployment 
rates  for  youth  stand  at  a  higher  per- 
centage even  than  the  Inordinately  large 
rate  of  unemplosonent  of  our  total  work 
force.  Against  that  background  of  In- 
formation It  would  seem  that  the  Senate 
should  devote  itself  to  trying  to  develop 
a  plan  to  train  young  people,  to  give 
them  skills,  and  to  give  them  the  equip- 
ment needed  to  meet  the  challenges  o* 
the  1960's.  Thirty  years  ago  It  was 
easier  for  an  imtrained  worker  to  get  a 
Job  than  it  is  in  1962.  Thirty  years  ago 
there  was  more  plausibility  to  the  argu- 
ment that  If  a  young  man  Is  kept  out  of 
doors  for  6  months,  a  year,  or  2  years, 
he  will  at  least  come  back  a  healthier 
individual  and  can  then  use  his  brawn 
and  muscle  to  earn  a  living. 

Today  the  areas  In  which  brawn  and 
muscle  enable  a  young  man  to  earn  a 
decent  living  have  been  sharply  reduced. 
He  now  needs  training,  skills,  procedures, 
techniques,  and  background,  which  he 
could  get  under  the  program  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Protttt]  and  myself,  with  the  spending 
of  available  money  to  train  young  people 
and  to  eqiilp  them  better  to  serve  society 
and  better  to  serve  themselves. 

We  will  wrestle  with  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  youthful  imemployed  in  our 
country.  Under  such  a  program  It  seems 
to  me  that  for  those  10  percent,  at  least, 
we  should  be  desirous  primarily  to  make 
sure  that  they  can  get  the  kind  of  Jobs 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

As  presented,  the  measure  is  a  costly 
program  because,  we  were  told  in  the 
hearings,  it  would  cost  anywhere  from 
$150  to  $1,000  per  enrollee  merely  for 


the  materials,  equipment,  and  plant.  It 
would  cost  about  $15  mUUon  for  the 
16.000  enroUees,  in  addition  to  the  very 
expensive  costs  Involved  In  managing, 
transporting,  housing,  and  supervising 
the  enrollees.  We  are  told  that  the  cost 
would  probably  run  about  $3,985  per  in- 
dlvlduaL  By  spending  a  smaller  amount 
of  money  per  individual  and  by  helping 
to  develop  training  facilities  and  voca- 
tional areas,  in  my  opinion  we  would  get 
much  more  for  the  dollar  Invested  than 
we  would  on  a  program  designed  pri- 
marily to  let  young  men  develop  another 
year  or  two  of  age  without  correspond- 
ingly equipping  them  with  another  year 
or  two  of  knowledge,  practical  training, 
and   know-how   in   that  area. 

I  used  to  serve  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  typical  small  American  com- 
munity. I  know  how  hard  it  Is.  even  In 
a  rural  community,  to  hold  young  people 
in  high  school.  I  am  sure  that  if  some- 
one had  c(Hne  down  the  streets  In  the 
little  town  in  which  I  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  offering  to  high  school 
sophomores  and  Jimiors  an  opportunity 
to  go  out  into  the  woods  and  enjoy  fish- 
ing, scenery,  and  adventure  at  $60  a 
month.  I  would  have  been  unable  to  per- 
suade them  to  remain  until  they  gradu- 
ated from  high  school. 

If  that  kind  of  attraction,  opportimity, 
and  substitute  activity  were  offered  to 
youngsters  in  the  city,  it  would  have  an 
even  greater  appeal. 

Why  in  the  world  the  Congress,  dedi- 
cated as  it  presumably  is  to  trying  to  de- 
velop better  educational  facilities  and 
programs  for  American  children,  should, 
on  the  one  hand,  devote  Itself  in  that  di- 
rection, and.  on  the  other  hand,  provide 
a  premium  to  those  who  have  dropped 
out  by  giving  them  an  excursion  into  the 
wilderness  at  $60  a  month,  I  do  not 
know.  In  my  opinion,  those  are  very 
Inconsistent    approaches. 

I  like  much  better  the  approach  which 
would  continue  to  keep  the  goal  of  edu- 
cating and  training  yoimg  Americans  be- 
fore us,  as  we  propose  in  the  substitute 
training  program. 

I  regret  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  train  our  youth  with  the  skills 
to  meet  the  future.  Dr.  William  B. 
Logan,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Panel  of  Consultants  on  Vocational 
Education,  has  said  that  there  are  4  to 
6  million  unemployed  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  like  nxmaber  of  Job  open- 
ings. He  said  the  difference  is  skills. 
The  difference  is  lack  of  training.  The 
difference  Is  too  many  people  who  woxild 
be  like  the  yoimg  Conservation  Corps 
men — able  to  work,  probably  willing  to 
work,  but  imable  to  txtm  their  hand  to 
productive  enterprises  because  they  lack 
the  vocational  training  necessary.  They 
lack  the  apprenticeship.  They  lack 
experience.    They  lack  know-how. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
Interesting  article  In  the  January  Issue 
of  Reader's  Digest  by  Lester  VeUe  en- 
titled "Why  Johnny  Can't  Get  a  Job." 
Mr.  Velle  points  out  clearly  that  one 
reason  so  many  teenagers  are  out  of 
work  to  because  their  schooling  has 
failed  them. 

Regarding  the  curious  national  prob- 
lem of  acute  sh<M-tage8  of  skilled  workers 
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and  rising  unemployment,  e«Deci.n- 
among  our  young  workers,  Mr  vlS 
says:  •  *•* 

Last  year  approximately  a  mmion  t— . 
agers  ended  their  achooUnf  and  tookJi!?^ 
work.  Not  long  ago.  tb«M  youthToBuSi  ^ 
abw>rbed  in  industry  or  on  th«  fMnLa? 
galloping  autoniaUon  haa  wiped  outa  ^ 
Uon  blue-coUar  Jobe  In  the  laat  5  yew.  ^" 
farming  alone.  800.000  Jobe  have  vani.iS 
since  1957.)  True.  autonaaUon  has  ct^ 
3.500.000  new  JoIm  in  •ervice  lndu«trt«!!r 
storea.  garages,  bonks.  r«al  eaute  o««? 
But  theee  Jobe  require  training  AaTZ 
many  of  our  young  people  lack  the  aeMM 
training  that  1  boy  out  of  every  6  bcptZ^ 
16  and  19  fails  to  land  a  Job.  Automat 
then.  Uke  a  huge  searchlight,  makea  BihC 
fully  viaible  a  giant  flaw  in  our  educatJoii 
system:  o\ir  schools  are  flunking  the  tobaf 
preparing  our  young  for  the  workday  «vm[ 

As  Mr.  Velle  points  out,  this  Is  an  la. 
dictment  of  our  educational  system,  be- 
cause, on  |he  one  hand,  we  have  faOed 
to  provide,  training  for  those  who  are  In 
school,  in  vocational  areas,  adjusted  to 
their  mentalities  and  capabiUUes;  tod 
on  the  other  hand.  In  some  areas  we  hiye 
failed  to  provide  the  training  schooli 
themselves. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  1^ 
time  srlelded  the  Senator  from  Sooth 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  hatf  9  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  yield  2  more  minata 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  Ttit 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  In  sw- 
mary  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  Cw- 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  the  tax- 
payers, who  must  attempt  to  provide 
funds  xmder  these  trying  circumstances, 
should  be  interested  not  only  in  devek>p- 
ing  some  Americans  who  are  good  bat 
also  in  developing  some  Americans  who 
are  good  for  something,  who  are  trained 
for  something,  who  are  equipped  for 
something,  who  are  able  to  do  something 
in  this  great  economic  area  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  so  that  when  all  the  ex- 
penditures are  made,  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  we  shall  not  merely  have  added  a 
couple  of  years  of  matiirlty  to  youDf 
people,  but  shall  have  added  even  more 
to  their  capabilities  and  abilities. 

The  program  which  was  proposed  as  a 
substitute  would  cost  less  and  would  pro- 
duce more.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  expand- 
ed as  rapidly,  because  it  would  be  limited 
automatlcaUy  to  the  areas  in  which  there 
can  be  provided  vocational  training,  and 
by  the  capacity  of  vocational  training  In- 
stitutions and  schools  to  absorb  addi- 
tional students.  It  would  be  limited  to 
the  capacity  of  industry  and  unions  to 
absorb  young  people  who  come  In  to  get 
assistance  while  developing  apprentice- 
ship skills. 

I  plead,  in  conclusion,  for  a  progran 
which  would  not  return  to  the  thlrtki. 
but  which  would  look  forward  to  the  slx*> 
ties,  the  seventies,  and  the  eighties.  This 
program,  in  my  opinion,  would  do  exactly 
that 
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Ifr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
I  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
oeoator  from  Oklahoma. 

iSe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
goiator  from  Oklahoma  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  Prouty  amend- 
Bient.  I  regret  that  many  of  my  very 
best  friends,  with  whom  I  have  served 
many  years  in  the  Senate,  will  be  on  the 
other  side. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  days  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress,  in  1938.  At 
thut  time  there  were  six  or  seven  COG 
camps  in  my  congressional  district.  They 
irere  good  camps.  They  were  good 
cunps  established  to  take  boys  off  the 
i^,^_boys  who  were  "bumming"  back 
and  forth  on  the  railroad  trains,  on  the 
freight  cars,  and  hitchhiking  across 
country.  Mainly  they  were  hitchhiking 
because  the  families  of  those  boys  did 
not  have  sufficient  food  to  keep  them  at 
home,  and  it  was  necesscuy  to  have  some 
place  to  tuck  them  away.  They  were 
good  boys,  but  they  were  being  taught 
the  skills  of  building  log  fences,  plant- 
ing trees,  building  sidewalks,  and  so 
on— none  of  the  great  and  adventurous 
things,  in  my  State,  which  have  been 
attributed  to  some  of  the  works  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Those  boys  were  kept  out  of  trouble, 
because  they  were  well  fed.  well  clothed, 
and  well  supervised.  For  each  100.  as  I 
seem  to  recall,  there  were  some  10  or 
15  rather  well  pairing  Jobs,  to  supervise 
theee  boys  who  helped  to  absorb  oiu-  un- 
empk>yment. 

Today,  some  25  years  later,  the  great 
DC-3'8.  then  a  super  plane,  have  given 
way  to  the  707's  and  the  DC-8's.  The 
skills  needed  today  for  these  boys,  to 
make  them  useful  in  America,  are  not 
the  skills  of  building  sidewalks  or  build- 
ing fences  or  doing  such  things  as  that, 
no  matter  how  pleasurable  they  may  be 
in  a  recreation  area  in  the  woods.  It  Is 
Important  that  they  be  equipped  for  the 
aeropautical  and  space  age.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

ICr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  it  Is  desirable  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  unetnplojrment  suid  of  dropouts 
from  our  sebools.  for  the  boys  of  this  age 
who  cannot  find  employment.  We  must 
five  ttiem  something  worthy  of  the  chal- 
Jsngs  at  America,  m  my  State  there  »re 
■any  great  vocational  schools  and 
ottMT  freat  educational  institutions. 
Iwy  Tooatlonal  school  class  Is  filled. 
Thsboys  are  going  to  school,  to  be 
•QUlPPod  for  employment  in  the  context 
of  the  opportunities  of  modem  tech- 
nok>c7.  as  fast  as  they  can  graduate. 

For  that  reason  I  intend  to  vote  for 
a  more  realisUc  program,  which  will  help 
these  boys  not  to  stay  on  the  Govem- 
nent.  not  to  stay  In  the  backwoods 
tucked  away  from  sight,  but  will  send 
them  to  schools  to  be  trained  in  the 
kinds  of  skills  modem  America  needs 
and  wants,  for  which  jobs  can  be  found 
which  they  can  fill.  This  Is  the  best  way 
to  invest  oxir  money,  if  we  are  to  reach 


the  level  of  employment  and  the  level 
of  Industrial  production  for  which  the 
President  cries. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  find  that 
by  educating  some  60.000  or  even  160,000 
youiig  men  in  woodsmanship.  no  matter 
how  pleasurable  that  might  be. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend very  sincerely  the  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  MxnfDT].  a  cosponsor 
of  the  substitute  amendment,  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoiatoKTs-].  I  think  they 
have  flgtiratively  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  They  recognize  that  the  substi- 
tute would  provide  a  realistic  program, 
which  would  be  helpful  to  the  unem- 
ployed young  men  and  women  of  this 
country.  It  would  get  results  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  jrield  3  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Millxr]. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Vermont. 

I  wish  to  Join  in  the  favorable  expres- 
sions which  have  been  made  about  the 
Prouty-Mundt  substitute,  and  to  indi- 
cate that  I  intend  to  support  this  amend- 
ment. If  it  does  not  prevail.  I  shall 
be  constrained  to  vote  against  passage 
of  the  bill,  much  as  I  recognize  that 
there  is  a  serioiis  problem  which  we  are 
attempting  to  solve. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  pointed  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  failure  of  the 
Senate — by  a  very  close  vote,  I  point 
out — to  delete  title  I  from  the  bill  pretty 
well  removed  any  inclination  I  might 
have  felt  to  support  the  bill. 

I  note  that  title  I  would  not  provide 
anything  more  than  a  scratching  of  the 
surface  of  the  problem,  and  this  at  a 
very  large  cost  per  enrollee. 

In  this  cotmection  it  is  well  to  point 
out  what  was  said  recently  in  a  lead 
editorial  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald,  on  March  26,  entitled 
"Growth  and  Jobs." 

This  editorial  [mints  out  the  serious 
unemployment  situation  and  also  rec- 
ognizes the  unemployment  problem  fac- 
ing our  younger  generation.  The  edi- 
torial states: 

Such  beneflta  aa  those  oontempiated  in  the 
bill  to  set  up  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
and  a  Home  Town  Youth  Corps  for  example 
are  only  patches  on  the  main  problem.  Last 
year  there  were  700.000  youths  from  IS  to  21 
out  of  work.  Some  3.8  million  youths  wUI 
become  IS  in  1063.  The  sponsors  of  the 
Touth  Ocmsenration  Corps  are  talking  about 
16,000  youths  in  the  first  jrear  and  00,000  a 
year  in  the  first  4  years.  The  backers  of  the 
Home  Town  Youth  Corps  are  talking  about 
48,000  in  tlM  first  year.  Such  proposals, 
whatever  other  merit  they  have,  are  no  aolu- 
tion  to  the  over-all  problem  of  the  youth 
oomlng  into  the  labor  market.  These  two 
projects  with  their  maximum  of  sotne  100.- 
000  Jobs  will  not  soak  up  an  inundating 
flood  of  nearly  4  million  young  workers  a 
!««•. 

This  is  the  main  thrust  of  the  edi- 
torial: 

What  is  needed  Is  not  made  work  or  stop- 
gap Jobe  for  a  few  disadvantaged  youths  but 
fuU-time  jobs  with  a  future  for  the  wh<4e 


mass  of  new  workers  who  are  moving  into 
the  ranks  ctf  the  employable. 

Mr.  President,  the  substitute  that  is 
offered  is  pointed  in  the  rlgrht  direction, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  provide  the 
skills  that  these  unfortunate  sroung  peo- 
ple must  have  if  they  are  going  to  build 
a  future  for  themselves. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

I  yield  back  my  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  is  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  brings  into  focus  again  the  fact 
that  already,  by  a  rollcall  of  47  to  40,  the 
Senate  has  endorsed  title  I.  Senators 
have  been  recorded  on  this  matter.  It 
has  done  so,  in  principle,  because  this 
attempt,  the  Prouty  amendment,  goes  to 
tiUe  I. 

In  lieu  of  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Proutt]  would  increase  the  size  of  the 
youth  training  features  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962.  He  would  raise  additional  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $45  million  for  that 
program. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
concerned  here  with  youths  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  who  have  left  the 
Instructional  programs  in  which  they 
have  been  participants. 

It  is  Important,  I  feel,  to  stress  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  attempting  to  bring 
a  substitute  plan  into  being  for  the  Man- 
power Training  and  Development  Act. 
We  are  supplementing  that  program. 

I  take  only  2  minutes  to  read  what  the 
report  of  the  majority  states  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secret^  of  Labor.  Willard 
Wirtz.  He  set  forth  that  the  youngsters 
within  this  group  "will  be  better  pre- 
pared." to  quote  him.  "for  entry  into  the 
work  force"  by  direct  training  under  one 
of  the  programs  to  be  established  under 
S.  1.  That  effort  at  discipline  and  learn- 
ing is,  of  course,  embraced  in  title  I. 

By  direct  training,  the  Secretary  indi- 
cates the  group  we  have  been  talking 
about  would  be  helped.  The  Secretary 
continues  to  state  that  this  is  the  best 
i4>proach  to  the  Job  potential  for  a  prac- 
tical work  force. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Wirtz.  The  whole 
pvu-pose  of  the  administration  of  the 
YCC  program  would  be  to  qualify  each 
individual  for  the  highest  degree  of  real- 
ization of  whatever  potential  that  en- 
rollee possessed. 

The  Secretary  went  on  to  further  des- 
ignate the  program  envisaged  under  S.  1 
as  a  method  of  integrating  the  various 
i4>proaches  to  the  problems  of  this  par- 
ticular work  group,  in  which  vocational 
education  is  a  valuable  part. 

Then  he  noted  that  the  program  would 
be  administered  with  the  thought  in 
mind  of  making  it,  as  I  outlined  earlier, 
a  supplement  to  the  educsition  program 
and  increasing  the  amount  of  education 
these  enrollees  would  receive. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  has  already 
given  its  verdict  in  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  in  fact  almost  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  set  forth  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  [Mr.  PaouTY].  Now  our 
colleague   from  Vermont  comes   again 
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with  bia  plan  of  defeat  for  this  meritori- 
ous measure  by  offertn^  a  substitute.  I 
believe  we  will  not  approfve  his  propoeaL 
Mr.  HUMPHRBY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NiLsoH  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  there  any  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  have  I 
any  time  left? 

■me  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  Just  prior  to  the  vote  which  will 
be  taken  shortly,  several  memorandums. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  Prottt  SuBSTmrrr  fo«  S.  1, 
TKS  Youth  Emplotmx^tt  Bzu. 

Total  coet  of  substitute,  $60  million  for 
fiscal  1964. 

TTTLS    X TRAINXNO     FROGItAlC     VOB     TOUTHS 

Coat  and  purpose  of  title  I 
The  first  year:  Authorises  $46  million  to 
expand  Uanpower  Development  Training 
Act  programs.  The  expansion  will  give  un- 
employed youths  skills  needed  In  the  labor 
market. 

For  fiscal  years  1965,  1966.  1967,  and  1968: 
Such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine  to 
be  necessary. 

Number  of  youths  who  will  receive  training 

Forty-five  thousand. 

Number  and  deacription  of  training 
allowances 

Up  to  45,000  youths  between  16  and  22 
years  of  age.  may  receive  training  allow- 
ances during  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  allowance  paid  for  such  youths  will 
be  no  more  than  $20  a  week. 

Toe  the  fiscal  years  196S,  1966,  1967,  and 
1968,  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  t»ed  for  training  allow- 
ances may  be  paid  to  young  people  In  the 
16  to  21  age  group. 

(Note:  Under  present  law  not  more  than 
S  percent  of  such  allowances  may  be  paid 
to  youths.) 

TXTLa    n — STATS     aaro    coMmnrrrr     tottth 

OCPLOTiatMT    rSOCBAX 

Coet  of  title  11 
First  year:  $15  million. 
For   foUowing    4    fiscal    yean:    Whatever 
Congress  determines  to  be  necesaary. 

Numt>er  and  deterlption  of  enrolleea  in  the 
ptogruiH 

First  year:  15,000  fnll-tiiBe  enroUees 
(male  or  female,  age  16  or  more  but  not 
yet  22). 

FoUowing  4  flacal  years:  Whatever  niun- 
bers  Congress  may  detcrmlae. 

WJiat  the  program  does 

Sttaofulates  State  and  local  community 
service  activities  by  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  to  Increase  Job  opportunities  and 
emptoyatalUty  of  young  people. 

Comssunity  sarviae  aettvltlea  suthorlaad 
under  this  program  might  tiy^in^f^  eaaploy- 
msnt  la  schools,  hospitals,  welfare  ageacies* 
and  on  natural  resources  projects. 


Federal  share  of  progrum  coeta 
Fifty-fifty  matching  grants  will  be  made  to 
public  and  nonprofit  agencies. 
EUgfbiUtTf     requirement*     for     communitf 
service  programs 
These  programs  must: 

1.  increase  employablllty  of  enrollees;    • 

2.  c<Mitrlbute  extra  public  service  or  must 
contribute  to  health  and  education  programs 
or  to  the  conservation  of  natural  resources; 

3.  not  displace  regular  workers; 

4.  provide  wages  and  working  conditions 
consistent  with  those  applicable  to  com- 
parable work  In  the  locality. 

A  CoMPAaisoN  or  8.  1  and  the  Phoutt 

SUBSTITUTX 
S.    I 

1.  Authorizes  $50  million  to  build  and  op- 
erate facilities  similar  to  the  CCC  camps  of 
the  thirties.  Few,  if  any  skills  will  be  ac- 
quired by  enrollees.' 

Authorizes  $60  million  for  youth  employ- 
ment programs  with  emphasis  on  conserva- 
tion and  "work  experience"  in  unskilled  Jobs. 

2.  The  TCC  offers  only  work  to  boys  with 
little  or  no  training. 

3.  Permits  the  Secretary  to  aUocate  funds 
to  the  States  largely  at  his  discretion. 

4.  Sets  up  a  10-man  Advisory  Council  on 
Youth  Employment  Problems. 

PKOtTTT    SUBSTTrUTS 

Authorizes  $45  mUlion  to  expand  programs 
for  unemployed  youth  designed  to  provide 
skills  needed  in  the  laboa  market. 

Authorizes  $15  mililonVor  "work  experi- 
ence" but  with  more  em^asis  on  educa- 
tional and  health  programs. 

Provides  needed  training  to  boys  and  girls 
through  expansion  of  training  programs  In 
progress  under  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

Requires  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  States 
according  to  number  of  unemployed  youth 
and  school  dropouts  of  each  State  as  related 
to  all  States. 

Requires  the  Council  to  be  bipartisan  in 
natxnre. 


^prU  1$ 


How       TUX       MANTOWm       DxVKLOrMKNT       AND 

Trainino   Act   Woaxs  Wim   Rssrecr   to 
YoxTNo    Pboplx 

1.  They  may  receive  occupational  training 
under  it. 

2.  They  may  receive  training  allowances 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly 
luiemplojrment  compensation  payment  if: 
(a)  they  have  3  years  of  employment  ex- 
perience and  are  heads  of  families  or  heads 
of  households. 

3-  If  they  do  not  have  such  experience  and 
do  not  bead  a  family  they  may.  at  the  dl»- 
cretioa  of  the  Secretary  at  Lab<n>.  receive 
training  allowances  not  exceeding  $20  a 
week — but  they  must  be  19  years  of  age  or 
more  to  get  the  smaller  allowance. 

4.  Yoirths  are  further  limited  by  the 
Manpower  Act  In  that  they  may  not  receive 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
of  all  training  allowances. 

CHANCSS  IN  TKX  MANrOWXa  DKVXLOPMEJrr  AND 
TBAIXZNO  ACT  KAOB  MX  THB  PSOUTT 
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S.  Youths  who  now  qualify  for  ths  Ki^ 
training  allowance  which  equals  unsi^f 
ment  compensation  because  they  areiEISl 
of  families  and  have  3  years'  work  etaJ^ 
will  stUl  qualify  for  such  higher  alloi^^ 

4.  The  Prouty  substitute  adds  an  auS?" 
zatlon  of  $45  million  to  the  m."-Z?*' 
Development  and  Training  Act  to  taksiT' 
of  the  costs  of  training  and  oompenLSl! 
45.000  additional  young  persons  durlnZS 
next  fiscal  year.  ^  *• 

Outline  or  Memokandcm  on  YCCCoet* 

I.  Introduction. 

n.  fcrors  Jn  estimating  new  came  enn 
strucUon:  (a)  Previous  estimates  of  sdZ«" 
Utration-$316.000;  (b)  current  estimatoS; 
Director  of  Btireau  of  Youth  Services  Pen 
sylvanla.  $386,000;  (c)  construction  ^5i 
may  rise  by  time  of  construction— no^ 
count  taken  of  this  factor;  (d)  propon«u 
say  figures  are  maximlaed.  but  no  evkiM»e. 
of  this.  ^^ 

ru.  Deception  in  falling  to  state  •»« 
equipment  costs:  (a)  The  $500  av«^ 
equipment  cost  should  have  been  addedX 
recUy  to  the  $3,985  to  realisUcally  nt^ 
coet  per  boy  of  at  least  $4,500.  ^^ 

IV.  Error  in  amortisation  of  constructl* 
cosU:  (a)  AmortlzaUon  of  expenditorsse! 
Federal  Government  not  the  budgetary  pnA. 
tlce:  (b)  amortisation  over  20-year  p«M 
entirely  unrelated  to  life  of  youth  prosm 
which  might  be  1  year  or  perhaps  6  rms: 
(c)  elimination  of  amortization  puts  eottt 
of  program  in  proper  perspective.  Cost  nw 
boy  $9,000  instead  of  $4,000;  (d)  altems^ 
amortisation  over  1-6  years  would  be  better 
but  no  cure-all. 

V.  Renovation  of  existing  campsites  miti 
cost  errors  in  true  perspecUve:  (a)  Reaora. 
Uon  costs  of  156  campi  for  11.240  boys— 
$15  million:  (b)  only  $45  milli<Hi  left  to 
fulfill  program  objectives;  (c)  but  would 
require  $63,750,000  for  objectives,  exclustrt 
of  hoijslng.  and  total  of  $78  million  with 
housing  when  considering  the  $600  added 
for  work  equipment  coets.  (d)  Still  aaed 
for  3.000  additional  spaces;  with  constrae- 
tlon  of  80  new  60-man  camps  at  $3V)noo. 
need  another  $15  million.  Total  to  be  gpnt 
on  housing  for  first  15.000  boys— $30  mlUlon. 
(e)  Leavea  only  $30  million  for  a  progrui 
costing  $63,760,000.  Can  only  use  half  tlw 
boys  or  7.500.  maybe  less. 

VI.  There  will  be  Uttla  or  no  «in*n<i^  |^ 
turn  under  this  program:  (a)  Because  to 
much  money  is  needed  for  bousing,  uttla 
money  left  to  support  any  work  progrsn. 
ifo  money  for  training:  (b)  work  procraa 
conducted  by  only  7,500  boys  instead  o* 
15.000  because  bousing  funds  ate  up  SMMie; 
for  other  programs;  bad  to  reduce  partkl- 
panU:  (c)  If  15AX)  boya  to  be  cnraUed  ap- 
propriation must  be  doubled  azkd  what  ft* 
nanclal  return  is  produced  Is  far  offset  ud 
exceeded  by  additional  appropriation  ssota- 
sary. 

thx  costs  kstimat^  or  thb  toxtth  xitrun* 

MNT    BIIX     ASS    tmSEALlSTlC    AND    IZPIRX 
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1.  For  the  first  year  the  Secretary  may 
pay  training  allowanc«8  to  not  more  t^^n 
45,000  youths  at  a  ratS  not  nTnserlIng  $20  a 
week  to  youths  who  are  1$  but  under  22 
years  of  age. 

2.  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  IOCS,  youths 
eould  receive  up  to  20  peroant  at  the  total 
amount  cC  training  allowancea  paid  under 
the  Manpower  Act. 


>  Prouty  substitute  tzmlns  00,000  boys  and 
girls  which  equals  the  administration  esti- 
mate of  50,000  to  65,000  youths  (moaUy  bofs) . 
Ths  Prouty  substitute  costs  slightly  mors 
than  half  the  cost  otB.l. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  chu- 
tlsed  opponents  of  his  youth  employment 
blU  because  of  their  attack  on  the  Mil's  eest 
He  said  that  erlUcs  of  the  ptognm^  float 
erred  by  citing  coet  data  directly  cODtndl»> 
tory  to  the  cost  data  praaamsd  at  the  va- 
rent  hearings  and  by  falling  to  take  late 
consideration  the  substantial  financial  le- 
txims  that  would  accrue  from  projects  un- 
dertaken by  the  YCC. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  erred 
on  the  question  of  coets  by  presenting  flf- 
ures  and  data  directly  contradictory  to  pre- 
vious testtmooy  before  the  committee. 

Ptar  exampla,  the  cost  data  aoppUed  «hs 
oommntas  srrtd  on  the  two  erttleal  anas 
of  new  samp  ooostruction  and  ranofttldB 
of  existing  camps. 


\ 


gfmr,mjt    IN    CSTTMATINO    HXW    CAMP 
CONSTSUCnON  COSTS 

In  the  bearings  held  before  the  Commlt- 
.-  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  1961  the 
iteoartments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
tu^^lsd  charU  projecting  the  cost  of  coa- 
ImicUon  of  50-man  youth  camps  at  $316,000. 
!„  testimony  before  the  committee  In  the 
Sr«nt  bearing,  the  Director  of  the  Bur«tu 
Tyout'  Services  for  Pennsylvania  estl- 
^ftted  that  current  construction  cosU  for 
STmsn  camps  being  construction  in  Penn- 
«i'^ls  werTssesOOO.  If  the  legislation  la 
Zuma  in  Its  present  form  it  is  unlikely  that 
J^Veonstructlon  would  or  could  be  under- 
t^en  until  some  time  in  1964;  construction 
Mcts  may  rise  In  the  interventing  period. 
Sit.  eren  in  the  face  of  such  strong  evidence 
Siat  construction  of  50-man  camps  would 
^eed  $300,000  per  camp  the  senior  Sen- 
Itor  from  Minnesota,  at  the  signal  from  the 
a*i.T»tarv  of  Labor,  continues  to  contend 
o^rth7  camps  will  cost  less  than  $260,000. 
•nieT  have  said,  time  and  time  again  that 
tjsoooo  U  a  maximum  figure,  that  aU  ex- 
oMMt  are  maximized  and  that  every  ex- 
penditure can  be  substantially  reduced  un- 
der lU  projected  cost. 

in  the  hearings  at  page  495  the  Secretary 
uid-  "I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
baiU  on  which  these  figures  have  been  pre- 
j„jtA  U  a  basU  which  in  my  Judgment  U 
^^uervatlve.  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
erred.  IX  at  aU.  on  the  high  side." 

Tet.  on  not  one  occasion  has  any  one  of 
the  bill**  propKjnents  demonrtrated  where 
any  single  expenditure  could  be  reduced;  the 
evidence  Indicates  that  practlcaUy  every 
cited  cost  figure  Is  In  reality  far  too  low." 

DSCXmON  IN  FAILING  TO  STATE  WOSK 
EQUIPMENT  COSTS 

Secretary  Wlrtz  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  MinnesoU  have  both  concluded  that 
the  projected  cost  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
OoB  Corps,  which  Is  title  I  of  the  bill,  on 
a  boy-per-boy  basis  Is  only  $3,985.  To  arrive 
at  this  figure  they  have  performed  some 
nest  bookkeeping  gymnastics.  They  did  not 
Include  the  coet  of  equlpnaent,  material  and 
supplies  necessary  to  set  up  work  programs 
but  made  a  footnote  to  their  cost  estimates 
indicating  that  the  cost  range  for  such 
equipment  would  range  from  $150  to  $1,000, 
depending  upon  the  work  the  particular  en- 
roUee  was  going  to  perform.  They  did  esti- 
mate that  the  average  coet  of  equipment 
wotad  be  about  $500.  To  be  more  realistic 
they  should  have  stated  that  the  cost  per 
boy  was  about  $4,500. 

nSOB  IN  AMOmZATIOM  OF  CONSTSUCTION 
COSTS 

The  flgiu-e  of  $3,986  settled  upon  by  the 
bill's  proponents  as  the  coet  per  boy  for  the 
total  program  consisted  of  a  figure  of  $250 
for  housing  or  quarters.  This  $250  was  ar- 
rived at  by  taking  the  cost  of  construction 
for  new  50-man  camps  of  $250,000  dividing 
it  by  the  number  of  boys,  60.  and  amortis- 
ing the  resuiunt  figure  over  20  years.  The 
use  of  the  amortization  technique  is  deoep- 
tlre  and  misleading. 

As  one  of  the  majority  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  said  In  a  memorandum  to  Sena- 
tor Class  on  page  548  of  the  heeu'lngs: 
"Amortization  on  camp  costs  is  hn  interest- 
ing fiscal  exercise,  but  since  Federal  funds 
are  appropriated  on  an  annual  basis,  amor- 
tization is  not  realUtic." 

But  amortization  as  resorted  to  here  Is 
more  than  unrealistic;  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
ceptive and  misleading.  The  proponents 
propose  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  em- 
powered to  construct  new  camps  for  50  boys. 
These  camps  would  require  a  Federal  ex- 
penditure of  $260,000  in  the  year  that  they 
nre  built.  The  bill  only  provides  certainty 
that  the  youth  program  will  last  for  OXM 
year  although  there  is  aoais  authority  for 
continuing  its  functions  for  a  total  of  five 
fiscal    years,    providing    that    the    Congreea 
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mskes  subsequent  appropriations  for  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  Should  Congress  deem 
it  to  be  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  make 
subsequent  appropriations  to  the  youth  pro- 
gram, the  program  would  last  for  only  one 
year.  Over  that  period  the  cost  of  the  new 
camp  construction  alone  would  be  $5,000  In- 
stead of  the  $260  figure  relied  upon  by  the 
bill's  supporters.  If  the  Congress  made  ap- 
propriations for  the  four  following  years 
the  coet  per  boy  per  year  would  be  reduced 
to  $1,000  for  new  camp  construction  alone. 
Five  years  was  the  maximum  term  contem- 
plated for  this  program  by  the  bill's  spon- 
sors. But  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  maintain 
that  the  way  to  Justify  the  cost  of  the  new 
camp  construction  is  to  amortize  the  coet 
over  20  years.  What  they  are  in  effect  saying 
Is  this : 

1 .  Two-hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
will  be  paid  from  the  U.8.  Treasury  for  single 
camps  housing  50  boys  at  the  time  thoee 
camps  are  built. 

2.  But,  this  is  a  sham  transaction  because 
it  is  really  as  though  only  $12,500  is  spent 
per  year  for  20  years. 

Such  a  contention  is  an  absurdity  because 
the  $250,000  is  actually  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time  of  construction.  And 
even  if  the  cost  could  be  prorated,  the  maxi- 
mum conceivable  term  for  the  amortization 
should  be  the  life  of  the  program  which 
might  be  8  years  and  possibly  only  1  year. 
To  say  that  the  proper  amortization  period 
for  the  camps  is  20  years  is  to  maintain  that 
the  camps  are  valuable  assets  for  the  bet- 
terment of  youth  for  the  15-19  years  that 
they  may  lie  vacant  and  deteriorating.  This 
is  the  type  of  fiscal  logic  that  drives  the 
taxpayers  to  distraction. 

When  the  cost  of  new  camp  construction  Is 
not  amortized  the  cost  of  the  total  program 
per  boy  on  the  basis  of  the  50-man  camps 
becomes  about  $9,000  per  boy.  The  cost  per 
boy  will  decline  over  the  life  of  the  rlan 
as  more  and  more  useful  life  is  derived  from 
the  camps  and  the  work  equipment,  but  the 
rate  of  declining  cost  is  very  slow  and  the 
program  would  have  to  continue  for  many, 
many  years  before  it  ever  approached  the 
$4,000  figure  estimated  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

SENOVATION    OF   KXISTtNG    CAACPSJTKS    FOTS   THB 

COST  xaaoBS  in  txux  Fxaapxcnvs 
Both  the  Secretary  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Minneeota  have  indicated  that 
the  Congress  should  not  be  too  concerned 
about  the  construction  of  new  camp  facili- 
ties because  there  are  almost  enough  camp- 
sites presently  in  existence  to  take  care  of 
the  16.000  boys  under  the  program  for  the 
first  year.  There  are  two  fallacies  in  this 
argument. 

First,  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
told  tis  on  Thursday,  April  4,  that  the  cost 
of  renovating  the  156  year-round  camps  that 
would  house  11,240  boys  would  coet  $14,667. 
or  close  to  $15  million.    The  bill  authorizes 
a  total  appropriation  of  $60  million  for  the 
first  year.     After  renovation  of  the  existing 
camp  facilities  for  these  11,240  boys  there 
would  only  be  $45  million  left.    At  the  Sen- 
ator's adjusted  estimated  of  $4,500  per  boy 
less  the   housing  allowance   of  $250  which 
the  Senator  said  would  be  necessary  if  new 
camps  were  constructed,  but  which  is  elim- 
inated by  the  renovation  of  existing  facilities. 
or  a  cost  per  boy  of  $4,250,  the  total  appro- 
priation necessary  to  furnish  the  15,000  boys 
with  the  necessities  to  carry  out  this  program 
over    and    above    housing    would    alone    be 
$63,750,000.     The  total  cost  for  renovating 
existing  faculties  and  furnishing  all  the  other 
Items  promised  by  the  proponents  under  this 
bill  would  be  about  $78  million.    And  yet  the 
proponents  prepared  themselves  ao  well  on 
this  blU  that  they  only  asked  for  $60  mUllon. 
This  wide  disparity  reflects  extremely  sloppy 
planning. 


Secondly,  they  have  sometimes  argued  that 
there  are  almost  enotigh  existing  campsites 
for  15.000  boys.  I  have  seen  no  higher  es- 
timate than  12,000.  On  last  Thursday  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  admitted 
there  were  only  12.000.  This  means  that 
new  camps  for  3.000  boys  wUl  need  to  be 
built.  At  $250,000  for  a  50-man  camp,  with 
60  new  camps  needed,  the  allotment  for  new 
camp  construction  alone  would  have  to  be 
$15  million.  The  total  coet  tot  reiiovatton 
and  new  camp  construction  for  the  first  year 
alone  would  be  $30  million  meaning  that 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  limit  the  pro- 
gram to  far  fewer  than  the  16,000  boys 
planned  oi^  entirely  limit  what  few  beneficial 
programs  the  plan  might  have.  The  cost 
estimating  of  the  youth  employment  bill 
was  so  poorly  planned  that  few  If  any  of  its 
objectives  are  obtainable. 

THERE  WILL  BB  LITTLE  OK  NO  FINANCIAL  aXTOKN 
UNDES  THIS  FaOOaAM 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  said 
last  Thursday:  "In  order  to  assess  the  true 
costs  of  the  YCC  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
move  beyond  the  shortrun  cash  outlay  for 
annual  operating  coets  and  examine  the 
financial  retvirns  that  will  be  eventually 
created  by  this  annual  outlay." 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  the  word 
"eventual"  and  It  should  be  construed  to 
read  "eventual  If  ever."  If  all  the  appro- 
priations under  this  bill  mtist  go  to  new 
camp  construction  or  the  renovation  of  ex- 
isting facilities,  there  will  be  no  funds  to 
support  any  conservation  work.  If  the  num- 
ber of  boys  under  the  program  Is  reduced 
to  come  within  the  budget,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  revised  after  the  actual  coets 
have  made  their  full  presence  known  to  the 
proponents,  there  will  be  so  few  boys  working 
under  the  program  that  any  benefits  of  their 
work  will  be  loet  by  the  insignificance  of 
their  nimibers.  If  all  the  boys  do  all  the 
work  projected  by  the  proponents  then  the 
authorizations  and  appropriations  will  have 
to  be  doubled,  thereby  far  offsetting  and  ex- 
ceeding any  financial  returns. 

MzMOBANDnM 

The  record  shows  very  little  provision  is 
made  for  training  facilities  in  the  camps. 

The  administration  plan  in  1961  provided 
for  a  total  of  one  man  to  serve  each  camp 
in  an  "education  and  recreation"  capacity. 
This  was  true  In  both  600  and  100  men 
camps.  It  was  also  true  In  900  men  camps. 
In  the  hearings  (page  492)  Senator  Paotrrr 
Inquired  about  educational  and  training 
facilities  at  the  camps.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment's reply  (page  531)  was  as  follows: 
"The  Information  requested  under  this  head- 
ing Is  available  only  In  such  small  quantity 
that  It  would  be  purposeless  to  describe  It. 
In  saying  as  much  the  Department's  task 
force  which  has  been  studying  the  program 
believes  that  this  item  should  be  left  until 
the  size  of  the  program  and  its  authoriza- 
tion was  determined  by  the  Congress." 

This  seems  to  suggest  that  any  little 
amoimt  of  training  or  education  contem- 
plated would  be  among  the  fiirst  areas  of  the 
programs  to  be  deleted  should  appropriations 
be  reduced. 

The  cost  figures  of  the  administration  to 
support  the  YCC,  deliberately  omitted  cost 
of  materials  and  equipment  for  training  of 
the  enrollees.  The  administration  tenta- 
tively suggests  the  coet  to  range  between  $100 
and  $1,000  per  man.  It  would  seem  that  not 
much  training  or  education  was  considered 
specifically  In  the  planning  of  the  camps. 

Senator  Humphezt  envisioned  the  follow- 
ing kinds  of  skills  to  be  learned  in  the  camps: 
automotive  repairing,  carpentry,  baking,  cler- 
ical, construction  equipment  operation,  cook- 
ing, conservation  and  engineering  aid, 
electrical  wiring,  masonry,  metalworklng. 
photography,  plumbing,  sign  painting,  sur- 
veying and  mapping,  and  truck  driving. 
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Jurt  a  llctlnc  of  thla  "TUlon"  would  sMm 
to  Indicate  the  Impoaslblllty  of  any  ueable 
training  benefiting  the  enrolleee. 

Thb  RaQTnsim  or  a  "Oood"  Toqtr  Oow- 
ssBVATiON  Co«n  Pkooum 

The  testimony  of  Coounlucner  Charlee 
Foster  of  the  Ifawachmetta  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  listed  the  following  re- 
quirements for  a  "worthwhUe"  TOC  pro- 
gram (page  396,  hearings) :  (1)  A  good  sklll- 
tralnlng  program;  (2)  Quality  leadership; 
(3)  Remedial  schooling;  (4)  Counseling  serv- 
ice; and  (6)  An  active  Job  placement  pro- 
gram. 

Such  a  worthwhile  program  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible for  one  man  responsible  for  educa- 
tion and  recreation;  or  even  for  two  men  in 
a  hundred  or  two  hundred-man  camp. 

Neither  is  such  a  program  possible  on  the 
admlnlstraUon  figure  of  $300  per  man  for 
education  and  training. 


lliXMOaANDXTM 

The  provisions  of  tlUe  I.  Senate  1  are 
lacking  In  training  for  enroUees— Two  com- 
ments by  Secretary  Wlrts  on  the  training  as- 
pecto  of  YCC  camps: 

"I  call  attention  to  this:  First,  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  this  training  program  will 
qiialify  one  of  the  enrollees  for  a  skilled 
occupation.  That  we  should  dismiss  com- 
pletely." 

"The  largest  shortages  ahead,  or  the  en- 
largement of  the  shortage  for  the  futiu-e.  as 
part  of  the  technological  development  which 
we  call  automation,  are  going  to  be  princi- 
pally in  the  BkUl  Jobs.  Those  are  where  the 
shortages  would  develop  during  the  next  10 
years. 

"And  consistently  with  my  answer  to  an 
earlier  question.  It  would  not  be  thought 
that  there  woxild  be  any  high  percentage  of 
qualiflcaUon  as  a  result  of  these  programs 
for  the  complete  satisfaction  of  any  skilled 
or  even  semiskilled  or  semiprofessional  Jobs. 
They  would  not  do  that." 

Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer  who  Is  certainly  socially 
conscious  of  problems  affecting  youth  has 
the  following  to  say:  "No  matter  how  much 
a  yo\mg  man  may  profit  from  the  training 
and  helpfiU  Influences  of  the  Youth  Conser- 
vaUon  Corps,  he  will  eventually  have  to  re- 
ttim  to  the  home  from  which  he  came  and 
be  again  subjected  to  the  detrimental  in- 
fluences from  which  he  has  temporarUy 
escaped.  This  proved  to  be  a  great  difficulty 
to  many  of  the  CCC  graduates." 

If.  as  Secretary  Wlrtz  says  there  wlU  be 
little  or  no  training  to  prepare  a  young  man 
for  Increased  skills  In  the  labor  market  his 
lack  of  training  together  with  Mrs.  Meyer's 
concern  over  his  return  home  will  actually 
put  him  in  a  worse  position  Jobwlse  than 
before  he  entered  camp. 

Mr.  Richard  O.  Parrow,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Youth  Services  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Deparment  of  Public  Welfare  who  has  con- 
siderable experience  In  running  camps  sim- 
ilar to  YCC,  and  who  was  a  witness  on  this 
program  had  this  to  say  In  response  to  Sen- 
ator PEOtrrT's  question  about  the  skills  boys 
would  learn  in  the  camps  (page  401,  hear- 
ings) :  "I  would  not  say  that  many  of  them 
develop  a  great  deal  of  skill  In  a  trade  that 
they  can  apply  outside  •  •  ••• 

When  Senator  Peoxttt  asked  If  they  were 
unskilled  when  they  leave  the  camp:  "By 
and  large,  yes.  A  few  of  them,  who  might 
work  as  unskilled  workers  might  get  what 
would  be  called  beginning  skills." 

In  commenting  on  the  question  of  lack 
of  training  in  YCC  camps  Mr.  Parrow  said- 
"Even  11  employment  can  be  provided 
through  projects  in  some  areas.  It  should  be 
the  type  of  work  that  involves  training, 
which  In  turn  can  lead  to  Industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  other  employment.  Anything 
less  than  this,  I  fear,  may  become  another 


dead  end  activity  for  yo\mg  people,  with 
consequent  loss  of  self-r««p«ct  and  com- 
munity standing." 

StTBjBCTB  Which  Cak  Bb  Tavoht  ik  Youth 
CoifsBVAnoN  Ccmrm  Caacn 

The  Depcutent  of  the  Interior  lists  a  total 
of  some  60-odd  comes  ranging  from 
Jewelry  making  and  poultry  raising  to  dlesel 
engines  and  mechanical  engineering.  All  of 
these  courses  would  be  learned  through  cor- 
respondence with  the  Armed  Forces  InsUtute 
(p.  542.  hearings). 

It  Is  a  highly  imnecessary  waste  to  spend 
•«0  million  to  put  15.000  men  in  a  camp  Just 
to  provide  them  with  a  place  to  read  cor- 
respondence books.  If  this  U  the  greater 
part  of  their  training,  which  it  probably  will 
be.  they  can  take  such  courses  any  place  In 
the  world. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Issue  is  on 
the  Prouty  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Proxtty). 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  or- 
dered, the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendir],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Haydiw],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  are  absent  on 
oflQcial  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellkkder]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  woiUd  vote  "nay." 

I  further  annoimce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  tliat  the 
Senator  frwii  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  Is 
absent  because  'of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  Is  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkn- 
nbtt].  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  Is  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BiNNrrr],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall], the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


AprU  iQ 


The  result  was  announced— vm>  •• 
lys  50,  as  follows:  ^^  "• 


nays 


Beall 

Bocss 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Oomlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 

Gold  water 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Kngle 

Pong 

Oore 


Allott 

Bennett 

■dmondson 

Slender 

Hayden 


(Leg.  No.  M] 

TKAS— 87 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Hruska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausdie 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

Mechem 

MlUer 

Monroney 

Mundt 

Pearson 

NAYS— 60 

Omening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javiu 

Johnston 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovem 


Ptouty 

Robertsoa 
Russell 

Sparkmaa 
Biennis 
Symlngtoa 
Talmadgs 
Thunnoatf 
Tower 

WiiiiaiM.  Oil 
Young,  K  0^ 


Mclntyrs 

McNaman 

MetcaU 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskls 

Nelson 

Pastors 

Pell 

Proxmln 

Randolph 

Rlblcoir 

Smith 

WUllams,  wj. 

Yarborough 
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Holland  Simpson 

Long.  Mo.  Smattaets 

Morton  Young.  Ohio 

SaltonstaU 
Scott 


So  Mr.  Prouty  "8  amendment  in  the  ni- 
ture  of  a  substitute  was  rejected, 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  more 
^that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  ?ote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  ^^>lf. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wti 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  thliti 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosMd 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ihaU 
reluctantly  vote  against  the  pending  bOL 
I  say  reluctantly  because  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  has  missed  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  come  up  with  some  genuinely 
constructive  legislation  to  meet  a  resl 
need  of  our  society. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  wh»t 
the  employment  opportunities  for  a  large 
number  of  our  young  people  are  discour- 
aging. The  reason  is  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  skills  needed  by  Industiy. 
The  skills  are  not  being  provided  because 
we  do  not  have  enough  technical  and 
trade  schools  to  accommodate  tbem. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  schools  we  already 
have  are  not  geared  to  the  needs  of  our 
economy. 

But  the  bill  does  not  meet  the  needs. 
Any  inclination  I  might  have  felt  to  sup- 
port the  bill  was  removed  when  the  S«i- 
ate,  by  a  close  vote  of  47  to  40,  defeated 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Prouty.  of 


Vflrmoiit.  wtxlch  would  hare  deleted  title 
T  of  the  bm.  ertabltohlng  tbe  Touth  Con- 
ItfVatloa  Corps  of  15.000.  XTtader  this 
dUe.  Iowa  will  be  entltted  to  horn  than 
ioo  enrolleeg.  so  it  is  evldeat  that  the 
twognm  will  only  eeratch  the  surface. 
^anowff.  the  cost  of  the  program  will 
amount  to  between  $4,000  and  $5,000  per 
^^.gUee — an  amount  which  a  good  many 
fgmillM  do  not  receive  in  their  annual 
inoooie.  In  short,  the  program  Is  ex- 
tnTSgant.  reaches  only  a  few  people,  and 
does  not  give  promise  of  providing  the 
igiiia  needed. 

It  would  be  far  better  to  take  the  $100 
million  authorized  for  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act  and,  use  it  to  establish 
tBcbnlcal  trade  schools  which  would 
gquip  a  greater  number  of  young  people 
with  skills  on  which  they  could  build  a 

future. 

In  this  connection.  I  invite  attentloa 
to  tbe  lead  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  26,  entitled  "Growth  and 
Jobs."  which  points  out  that  the  Youth 
Employment  bill  represents  only  a 
•^tch"  on  the  main  problem  of  unem- 
ployment The  editorial  shows  that  the 
nyTimnm  of  100.000  tonporary  Jobs  for 
young  people  which  this  bill,  when  fully 
Implemented,  will  provide  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  an  Inundating  flood 
of  nearly  4  million  young  workers  a 
year.  Most  important,  the  editorial 
wisely  says  that  what  is  needed  is  not 
made  work  or  stopgap  Jobs  for  a  few  dis- 
advantaged youth  but  full-time  Jobs 
with  a  future  for  the  whole  mass  of  new 
workers  who  are  moving  into  the  ranks 
of  the  employable:  that  the  country 
primarily  needs  more  Jobs — not  Just 
more  numerous  and  more  varied  kinds 
of  relief  and  special  panaceas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Rxoord. 

Another  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Post  appeared  on  April  1.  It  is  entitled 
"Combating  Unemployment."  and  while 
It  does  not  directly  treat  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment bill.  It  does  provide  some  In- 
teresting statistics  on  the  unemployment 
figures  for  our  country  during  the  20th 
century.  These  will  provide  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  underlying  issues 
relating  to  imemployment  which  Is 
needed  If  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion a^  to  successfully  meet  this  great 
national  problem. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Post. 
Mar.  36.  1963] 

OaowTH  AKO  Jobs 

President  Kennedy's  warning  that  we  face 
s  7-percent  unemployment  rate  even  with- 
out a  recession  \inless  we  step  up  our  rate 
of  economic  growth  ought  to  awaken  the 
whole  country  to  the  importance  of  a  re- 
duction now  in  the  war-bom  tax  rates  that 
sre  dragging  down  tbe  national  economy. 

The  consequences  of  a  slow  rate  of  growth 
become  more  understandable  vhen  stated  In 
human  terms  ot  rising  unemplojrment.  As 
the  President  pointed  out,  an  economy  ex- 
panding at  the  rate  of  8  percent  is  producing 
}obs  at  the  rate  of  10  mimon  In  16  years 
vhUe  the  clTllUn  labor  force  la  growing  at 
tbe  rate  of  13  mllUoo  tn   16  years.    Ky«a 


with  relative  praapeHty,  the  remdt  U  going 
to  be  rising  unemplayiBfent.  Tb»  country 
lost  as  much  by  the  kUeneaa  of  ttioae  wUllag 
but  unaJMe  to  Ond  work  In  IMtt.  tbe  Prssl- 

tfent  told  an  axidlenoe  in  Chicago  last  Satur- 
day,  as  it  would  lose  from  shuting  down  the 
whole  country  and  sxispendlng  all  produc- 
tion, serrlces  and  pay  for  8  weeks.  This 
Is  an  lnt(4erable  waste  which  a  dvlUzed 
state  cannot  countenance. 

The  idle  oome  from  many  places — from 
farms  where  employment  la  declining  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  Jobs  a  year,  from  the  schools 
which  will  put  36  nallUon  new  young  workers 
on  the  labor  market  In  the  sixties,  from 
automation  which  is  enabling  800,000  fewer 
workers  to  produce  30  percent  more  manu- 
factvired  goods. 

There  are  many  specific  projects  reqiilred 
to  take  care  of  the  particular  needs  of  dif- 
ferent pools  of  labor,  but  none  of  these  nar- 
row i4>proaches  will  hare  tbe  total  effect 
on  employment  that  ooxild  be  achieved  by 
a  tax  cut  of  610  bUUon  which  the  President 
has  recommended.  To  attack  separately  the 
problem  of  each  idle  group,  in  the  long  run, 
win  be  as  InefTectire  as  meeting  the  prob- 
lems of  a  leaky  roof  with  a  bucket  for  each 
drip.  Some  of  this  may  have  to  be  done,  in 
areas  and  age  groups  and  labor  elements 
with  special  and  peculiar  problems  that  even 
relatively  full  entiployment  wlU  not  solve. 
But  this  is  a  cleanup  Job,  a  mopplng-up  op- 
eration, a  bit  of  social  tidying  up  to  be  done 
In  addition  to  raising  general  emplo3rment 
to  acceptable  levels. 

Such  benefits  as  those  contemplated  In 
the  bill  to  set  up  a  Touth  Conservation 
Corps  and  a  Hosne  Town  Touth  Corps  for 
example  are  only  patches  on  the  main  prob- 
lem. Lsst  year  there  were  700,000  youths 
from  16  to  21  out  of  work.  Some  83  million 
youths  will  become  16  In  1963.  The  sponsors 
of  the  Touth  Conservation  Corps  are  talking 
about  15.000  youths  in  the  first  year  and 
60.000  a  year  in  the  first  4  years.  Tbe  backers 
of  the  Home  Town  Touth  Corps  are  talking 
about  4SjOOO  in  the  first  year.  Such  pro- 
posals, whatever  other  merit  they  have,  are 
no  solution  to  tbe  overaU  problem  of  the 
youth  coming  into  the  labor  market. 
These  two  projects  with  their  maximum  of 
some  100.000  Jobs  will  not  soak  up  an  In- 
undating flood  of  nearly  4  million  young 
workers  a  year. 

What  Is  needed  is  not  make -work  or 
stopgap  Jobs  for  a  few  disadvantaged  youth 
but  full-time  Jobs  with  a  futiire  for  the 
whole  mass  of  new  workers  who  are  mov- 
ing into  the  ranks  of  the  employable.  Tbe 
specialised  solutions  offer  a  retail  answer 
to  a  wholesale  question.  The  country  pri- 
marily needs  more  Jobe — not  Just  more  nu- 
merous and  more  varied  kinds  of  relief  and 
special  panaceas.  A  more  rapidly  expand- 
ing economy  will  produce  those  Jobs.  A 
swift  and  substantial  reduction  In  the  taxes 
that  are  restricting  growth  will  produce  an 
expanding  economy. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  1, 

1963] 

CqMBATINO  Unkicplotmsnt 

In  ills  first  "Manpower  Report"  President 
Kennedy  declared : 

"The  Ideal  of  full  employment,  in  the  large 
sense  that  each  individual  shall  be  aU  that 
he  Is  capable  of  becoming,  and  shall  con- 
tribute fully  to  the  weU-being  of  the  Nation 
even  as  fully  as  he  shares  in  tliat  weU-being, 
is  at  the  heart  of  our  democratic  belief.  If 
we  liave  never  achieved  that  ideal,  neither 
have  we  ever  for  long  been  content  to  fall 
short  of  it.  We  have  measvired  ourselves  by 
the  persistence  of  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
standard  of  full  employment  and  the  use 
ot  our  human  resources.  As  we  still  fall 
short  of  that  standard,  we  are  stUl  not 
satisfied." 


Although  this  eloquent  statement 
a  aoto  of  hopeful  defearmtaatloii.  It 
marlaas  a  record  of  past  taUores  whl^  un- 
derscore* the  prohlema  whUdi  misst  be  sur- 
oKmnted  before  the  rate  ot  unemployment 
can  be  drastically  reduced. 

A  historical  perspective  on  the  imemploy- 
ment problem  In  the  imited  States  can  be 
gained  from  the  series  on  unemployment  as 
a  percentage  of  the  la,hoc  forces,  beginning 
in  1900.  which  appeals  In  "Hlstorleal  Statis- 
tics of  the  Dnited  States."  a  voIubm  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  arerag* 
rate  of  unemploynvent  for  the  6S-year  period. 
1900-63,  Is  18.9  percent,  but  that  figure  is 
distorted  by  the  great  depression  in  which 
unemployment  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
34.9  percent  in  1983  and  remained  above 
14.5  percent  until  1941.  A  more  meaningTul 
appraisal  of  the  unemployment  record  can 
be  made  by  consktcring  the  number  of  years 
in  which  unemployment  was  below  4  percent, 
a  level  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Eccmomlc 
Advisers  as  an  "interim"  full-employment 
goal.  Unemployment  ranged  below  4  percent 
in  only  33  of  the  63  years,  and  if  the  war 
years  are  excluded,  the  number  drops  to  16. 

It  should  not  i>e  Inferred  that  higher  rates 
ot  unemployment  are  historically  Inevitable. 
What  the  long  record  of  unemployment  lev- 
els does  indicate  is  that  the  problem  is  not 
likely  to  be  solved  without  a  massive  effort 
on  the  part  of  Oovemment,  private  industry, 
and  the  labor  movement. 

For  the  past  6  years  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment has  exceeded  5.5  percent,  and  while 
this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  catastrophic  levels 
of  the  1980's,  it  represents  a  degree  of  eco- 
nomic waste  and  social  degradation  which 
should  not  be  tolerated  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. Much  of  the  current  \inemployment 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  unsatisfactory  rate  of 
economic  growth,  but  it  would  be  naive  to  as- 
sume that  the  persistent  problems  of  unem- 
plojrment  will  vanish  if,  by  enlightened  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies,  the  overall  rate  of 
economic  growth  Is  increased  to  4.5  or  even 
6  percent.  There  would  stUl  be  economically 
depressed  areas  with  industries  rendered  ob- 
solete by  the  dizzy  pace  of  technological 
change;  hordes  of  school  dropouts  destined 
for  lives  of  Idleness,  because  they  lack  tbe 
requisite  technical  skills;  and  those  victims 
of  racial  discrimination  or  generations  of 
poverty  who  are  patently  lacking  In  the  mo- 
tivation to  seek  gainful  employntent. 

The  Job-retraining  provisions  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  and  the  Manpow- 
er Development  and  Training  Act  of  1963 
mark  the  beginnings  of  a  long-delayed  as- 
sault on  these  problems,  but  they  are  only 
beginnings.  Congress  should  carefully  con- 
sider the  intelligent  recommendations  set 
forth  by  the  minority  members  in  the  report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  They 
include  measures  which  would  provide  tax 
relief  for  Individuals  enrolled  in  technical 
training  programs  on  the  poethlgh  school 
level  and  for  expenses  Involved  in  moving  to 
new  Jobe;  encourage  States  to  permit  persons 
undergoing  retraining  to  receive  normal  un- 
employment compensation;  disqualify  from 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  those 
workers  who  refuse  to  enroll  in  retraining 
programs  without  good  caxise. 

The  hard  core  of  persistent  unemployment 
can  be  drastically  reduced  if  not  eliminated, 
but  the  task  will  never  be  accomplished  by 
sentimentalists  who  hold  that  all  tbe  unem- 
ployed are  Innocent  victims  of  society  or  the 
sanctimonious  souls  who  are  equally  con- 
vinced that  aU  idleness  Is  voluntary.  What 
is  required  is  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
underlying  Issues  and  willingness  to  experi- 
ment with  a  variety  of  imaginative  programs. 

Lrr  us  coNsxxvx  ottr  most  psbcious 
KZSOTraci — oua  touth 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill  would  provide  for  a  Youth 
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Conaervation  Corps  composed  of  15.000 
^  youths  between  the  ases  of  16  and  21  who 
would  work  on  usefiil  outdoor  projects 
In  our  national  forests  and  parks.  The 
measure  envisions  emplosrment.  educa- 
Uonal  and  social  discipline  designed  to 
gtrengthcn  our  youth.  It  seeks  to  put 
idle  bands  into  service  on  useful  public 
projects. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
provide  useful  work  experiences  for  61,- 
000  jrouths  in  State  or  local  pcu-ks,  recre- 
ation  areas,    hospitals,    libraries,    and 
other  public  fadllUes.    I  feel  strongly 
that  no  action  we  take  in  this  session  will 
reflect  more  faithfully  the  quality  and 
concerns  of  our  American  civilization  in 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  than 
our  action  on  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
It  was  not  idle  rhetoric  that  caused 
the  President  to  recall  Disraeli's  words 
that  "the  youth  of  a   nation  are  the 
trustees  of  posterity,"  when  he  delivered 
his  message  on  youth  to  the  Congress. 
For  it  is  true  that  no  resource  of  this 
Nation  is  more  precious  than  our  young 
people,  and  no  problem  alfecting  them 
more  urgent  than  that  of  continued  un- 
emplosnnent.    The  conservation  of  our 
youth  must  have  the  highest  priority  if 
we  are  to  remain  true  to  our  trust  as 
parents  and  Americans,  as  well  as  legis- 
lators.   No  motive  of  political  advan- 
tage, or  false  economy,  or  loyalty  to  a 
particular  ideology,  should  obscure  any 
Senator's  vision  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis  we  face. 

The  crisis  is  here — now.  Already  out- 
of-school  youths  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  21,  who  comprise  7  percent  of  the 
labor  force,  make  up  18  percent  of  the 
Jobless.  We  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  time  when  a  million  young  men  and 
women  in  this  age  category  will  be  out 
of  school  and  out  of  work.  Joblessness 
among  young  workers  is  today  2^  times 
the  national  average.  It  is  even  higher 
among  the  nonwhite  population.  It 
will  grow  still  more  serious  if  present 
trends  continue. 

Think  for  a  moment  wliat  this  means 
to  a  young  man  in  the  midst  of  the 
wealthiest  civilization  in  all  himian  Iiis- 
tory:  his  daily  lot  is  one  of  idleness  or 
the  dlscourag^  search  for  a  job  com- 
mensurate with  his  meager  talents  and 
abilities.  In  one  of  our  largest  cities. 
Dr.  James  B.  Conant,  an  educator  and 
public  servant  of  world  renown,  found 
that  59  percent  of  tbe  male  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21  were  out  of 
school  and  imemployed. 

They  were  roaming  the  streets.  Of  the 
boys  who  graduated  from  high  school,  4e  per- 
cent were  unemployed,  in  contrast  to  63 
percent  of  the  boys  who  had  dropped  out  of 
Mhool.  In  short,  two-thirds  of  the  male 
dropouts  did  not  have  Jobe,  and  about  half 
of  the  high  school  graduates  did  not  have 
jobs. 


Said  Dr.  Conant. 

Small  wonder  that  so  many  of  these 
frustrated  young  people  become  crim- 
inals and  delinquents.  In  a  world  grow- 
ing constantly  more  specialized,  they 
have  no  special  slcills.  In  a  society 
geared  to  lavish  consumption  and  high 
standards  of  living,  they  know  the  de- 
meaning pressures  of  want.  As  the  At- 
torney General  so  well  expressed  it,  we 


are  "racing  the  dock  against  disaster" 
Many  of  them  feel,  he  said  "that  the 
wheel  of  fortune  is  rigf  ed  against  them. 
They  are  falling  farther  and  farther  be- 
hind in  the  race  for  the  good  things  of 
life.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  more  and 
more  of  these  young  people  are  turning 
to  crime  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  catch 
up?" 

According  to  the  somber  estlnuttes  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  we  can  conservatively  esti- 
mate that,  at  current  delinquency  rates 
nearly  4  million  children  will  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  courts  in  the  next 
decade,  for  delinquency  charges  other 
than  traffic  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  said  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  earlier  today  that  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  put  a  boy  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity than  to  enroll  him  in  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps.  But  the  choice  before 
many  of  our  idle  youths  is  not  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  or  Harvard;  rather 
it  Is.  for  many  of  them,  a  chance  between 
the  Youth  Corps  and  ccntinued  idleness 
and  possibly  crime. 

The  youth  employment  opportunities 
bill  is  an  attempt  to  defuse  one  segment 
of  this  social  dynamite.  We  already 
know  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  combat 
juvenile  crime  Is  to  provide  jobs  for  po- 
tential delinquents.  The  cost  is  modest 
in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  treating  a 
case  of  delinquency.  According  to  the 
best  estimates  that  have  been  made,  it 
will  cost  $3,985  for  a  year's  training  in 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps.  In  con- 
trast, $25,000  is  the  estimated  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  for  every  Juvenile  delinquent 
who  travels  the  police  courts-reforma- 
tory road. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  cities  that  concern 
is  moimting  over  the  growing  crisis  in 
juvenile  unemployment,  idleness,  and  de- 
linquency. We  in  South  Dakota  are  es- 
pecially concerned  about  the  problem  of 
dwindling  opportunities  for  our  youth. 
Almost  10,000  South  Dakotans  are  leav- 
ing our  State  each  year  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  young  people.  In 
our  State  are  State  and  National  pcu-ks, 
reservoirs,  forests,  and  potential  recrea- 
tional centers  where  our  young  people 
might  be  given  suitable  work.  In  South 
Dakota  are  located  more  than  2  million 
acres  of  federally  owned  land,  including 
the  Black  Hills  NaUonal  Ftorest,  and  in 
these  healthful  surroimdings  hundreds 
of  young  Americans,  including  South  Da- 
kotans, might  find  employment  during 
the  difficult  interlude  between  leaving 
school  and  finding  their  life's  work. 

Behind  us.  too,  is  the  sixscessful  dec- 
ade of  experience  with  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  which  provided  work  and 
hope  for  2V2  million  young  men  in  every 
State  of  the  Nation  during  the  dark  days 
of  the  great  depression.  No  program  of 
this  period  gained  more  universal  ap- 
proval; none  inspired  more  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  youngsters  in  whom  the  flicker 
of  hope  had  burned  dangerously  low. 
During  the  1959  hearings  on  S.  812 — sim- 
ilar to  S.  1— the  beloved  Senator  James 
E.  Murray  sximmed  up  his  Impressions  of 
the  experience  with  the  CCC: 


AprU  to 


as  STMt  a  reputation  for  «uoceM  .«^ 
as  the  Clvman  Conservation  ^J^/^l'*'* 
tog  the  experience  we  had  in  MbBf^T*'* 
esUbllahment  of  these  eamS  hSSST'^ 
together  from  aU  over  the  coSuW^S*,.*? 
process  helped  acquaint  thenTwrS ^J*» 
country  and  with  the  knowledse  thL  ^ 
were  aU  Americans.  In  addlU^  a  1^-5?' 
dous  amount  of  effective  oonservatloB^S^ 
from  the  experience  many  of  our  tm^^ 
In  the  CCC  program.  I*opi«  hat 

No  social  program  of  the  20th  m- 
tury  has  done  more  than  the  CCC  to^ 
spire  Americans  with  a  sense  of  t^ 
dence  in  the  creative  possibiUti^^ 
government  acUng  imaglnaUvely  to  .!: 
lieve  human  problems.  ^  ^  n. 

Finally,  let  me  repeat  the  conclii«j«« 
of  the  Outdoor  RecreaUon  ResomS??? 
view  Commission  mi  the  great  bn^ 
to  the  boys  and  the  Nation  of  theS 
to  ^S5^  '^'^'^"  experience  pn«S! 

The  outdoors  Ues  deep  In  American  tM^ 
tlon.  It  has  had  Immeasurable  tmps«^ 
the  NaUons  character  and  on  ttoT^^ 
made  iU  history.  When  an  AmsrtoiirJ2 
for  the  meaning  of  hU  past,  he  seeks  ItS 
to  ancient  ruins,  but  more  likely  la  bobs. 
tains  and  forests,  by  a  river,  or  at  thDitei 
of  the  sea.  Todays  chaUenge  U  to  ssbqm? 
Americans  permanent  access  to  their  ooMstt 
heritage.  -^"ww 
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Of  all  the  programs  tried  under  the  con- 
servation administration  of  FtanJtlln  D. 
Roosevelt.  I  know  of  none  which  achieved 


Our  vote  on  this  bill  is  a  vote  Of  eon- 
fldence  in  our  heritage  and  in  our  yt>azM 
people.  In  approving  It.  we  are  saytotto 
our  young  people  and  to  the  world  thit 
we  have  faith  in  them,  that  we  remember 
our  heritage— particularly  the  demoen. 
tlzing  and  life-giving  eflTects  of  the 
CCC — that  we  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
self-help  and  regeneration,  and  that  we 
still  believe,  in  the  complex  and  imper- 
sonal world  of  19«3,  that  government  can 
act  with  a  heart. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquent 
Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  exprm 
my  strong  support  of  the  bill  before  ta 
to  establish  a  Youth  Conservation  Cortt 
and  local  youth  employment  programs. 
My  Interest  in  this  problem  of  unem- 
ployed youth  goes  back  almost  SO  yean, 
to  the  time  when  President  Rooaerett 
established  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be- 
come the  first  Director  of  that  procram 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

We  worked  with  thousands  of  youm 
boys  and  girls  whose  lives  had  been  up- 
rooted by  the  depression.  We  tried  to 
see  to  it  that  they  learned  a  skill  or  that 
they  were  provided  with  p«ut-tlme  em- 
plo3rment  that  would  enable  them  to 
continue  their  education.  We  provided 
on-the-job  training.  This  program 
helped  to  bridge  over  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  very  destrucUve  period 
in  the  lives  of  these  young  people. 

Thirty  years  later,  wherever  I  travd 
in  Connecticut,  I  encounter  people  who 
have  had  productive,  fruitful  lives,  peo- 
ple who  have  made  a  contribution  to 
their  community  and  to  their  ooontry 
which  would  not  nave  been  possible  had 
they  not  been  helped  to  attain  the  sidlls 
and  the  ediKatlon  which  made  it  po«l- 
ble  for  them  to  play  a  productive  role  In 
our  society. 

Of  the  various  posts  I  have  held  in  my 
lifetime,  there  is  none  which  hu  gives 


gie  so  much  satisfaction  as  my  work  in 
^  National  Youth  Administration.  I 
no  immensely  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  a  bill  which  in  some 
l^i^ys  revives  and  carries  on  this  sort  of 
program  for  the  people. of  a  new  genera- 

Uoa 

In  the  daily  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency,  we 
constantly  see  the  dismal  results  of  idle- 
Qess  and  unemployment  among  our 
youth,  the  tragedy  of  empty  lives,  the 
b(«>elessness  and  desperation  of  young 
people  whom  we  have  told  in  so  many 
words,  "We  don't  need  you,  there  Is  noth- 
ing  for  you  to  do  in  this  great  land  of 
ours." 

A  million  such  young  boys  and  girls 
walk  the  streets  of  American  towns  and 
cities  and  their  number  is  bound  to  in- 
crease as  an  expected  25  million  addi- 
tional young  people  attempt  to  enter  the 
labor  force  during  the  present  decade. 

But  even  now  the  unemployment  rate 
for  the  age  group  between  10  and  20  is 
twice  as  high  as  that  for  any  other  seg- 
ment of  the  population  in  the  labor 
market. 

We  carmot  allow  tki^  trend  to  con- 
tinue. We  cannot  shut  out  from  our  Na- 
tion's economic  life  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  in  the  first  years  of 
adulthood,  because  if  we  do  we  will  be 
forced  to  shut  some  of  them  up  in  Jails, 
in  penitentiaries,  in  reformatories,  and 
in  mental  institutions. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  decide  here 
in  these  halls  of  Congress  what  this 
country  wants  for  its  money.  Will  it  be 
well-kept  forests  and  parks  where  tour- 
ists can  marvel  at  the  beauty  of  their 
land,  or  will  it  be  asphalt  Jungles  in  our 
cities  where  policemen  walk  in  pairs  with 
dogs  In  tow? 

Will  It  be  national  gain  from  youth 
work  in  public  service,  or  will  it  be  na- 
tional loss  in  idle  youth  on  public  wel- 
fare, in  public  institutions,  in  courts  and 
in  reformatories? 

But,  even  beyond  the  material  con- 
siderations, the  question  is  moral  in  na- 
ture. 

Do  we  as  a  people  have  the  foresight, 
the  will,  and  the  confidence  to  invest 
in  our  youth,  to  give  them  a  future,  or 
must  they  grow  old  in  age  only  in  the 
city  streets,  in  the  dark  alleys,  and  in 
the  cell  blocks  of  prisons  tiiat  stand  as 
so  many  monuments,  not  only  to  the 
failure  of  the  men  within,  but  to  the 
failure  of  the  society  without. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  that  all  de- 
linquency, all  Idleness,  all  crime,  and  all 
employment  will  be  wiped  out  by  the 
legislative  proposal  before  us  here  today, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  youth  employ- 
ment programs  set  up  by  this  measui-e 
will  do  a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  problem 
we  face  today  and  the  even  greater  prob- 
lem that  will  face  us  tomorrow. 

Last  year  my  staff  and  I  undertook 
to  study  the  extent  of  the  youth  un- 
employment throughout  the  Natloa  We 
studied  the  relationship  it  has  to  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  we  studied  the  pro- 
grams avaUable  on  the  local.  State,  and 
Pederal  levels  for  helping  boys  aiKl  girls 
who  leave  school  to  fliMl  an  appropriate 
occupation. 


The  findings  were  less  than  encourag- 
ing. We  discovered  that  virtually  ao 
State,  no  municipality,  had  adequate 
programs  in  this  area.  We  discovered 
that  although  a  number  of  both  private 
and  public  organizations,  agencies,  or 
governmental  offices  are  concerned  with 
the  problem,  their  success  is  unimpres- 
sive. We  discovered  that  not  only  must 
the  economic  problem,  the  general  un- 
employment problem  be  overcome,  but 
that  young  people  looking  for  V7ork  are 
often  met  with  discrimination  and 
prejudice. 

Automation,  requirements  of  more 
specialized  skills,  of  better  education  and 
comparatively  fewer  opening.,  have 
blocked  the  younger  generation  from  the 
opFortunities  it  should  have.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  conditions,  the  evil  forces 
of  discrimination  and  prejudice  have  put 
further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  young 
people  from  minority  groups. 

Unless  we  in  the  Congress  OF>en  the 
door  for  them,  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  are  permanently 
trapped  between  poverty  and  ignorance 
and,  between  the  impersonal  forces  of 
economic  competition  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  callousness  and  prejudices  of 
men  on  the  other  side. 

Again,  I  want  to  reemphasize  that 
these  are  problems  that  catmot  be  solved 
by  any  one  measure,  by  any  one  law, 
by  any  one  administrative  decree. 
These  are  circumstances,  rather,  which 
will  only  be  disentangled  by  many  ap- 
proaches and  by  new  laws. 

By  this  time  the  administration,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  State  and 
local  governments  are  becoming  aware  of 
what  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcom- 
mittee has  stated  in  its  reports  for  sev- 
eral years,  that  unemplojrment,  poor 
educational  opportunities  and  discrimi- 
nation are  among  the  basic  factors  con- 
tributing to  delinquency. 

Last  month  I  introduced  legislation 
to  abolish  discrimination  in  emplojonent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  the 
kind  of  measure  that  I  ttiink  will  help 
considerably.  It  is*a  measure  that  would 
give  some  young  people  a  chance,  if 
nothing  else,  to  compete  with  others  for 
a  Job,  for  trade  training,  for  a  construc- 
tive way  of  life.  But  we  must  accom- 
plish this  purpose  on  a  wider  scope,  on 
a  national  scale. 

Today,  many  young  men  and  women 
do  not  even  have  the  chance  to  take  a 
chance.  They  are  categorically  barred 
from  certain  economic  opportunities  be- 
cause of  lack  of  resources,  lack  of  educa- 
tion or  experience,  because  of  their  color 
and  because  of  the  racial  or  etiinic  back- 
ground of  their  parents. 

Lastly,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
this  question  of  youth  employment  is 
related  to  still  another  problem  area.  It 
is  related  to  the  cultural  and  the  educa- 
tional sphere  as  well  as  to  the  economic. 
Why  do  we  have  a  large  number  of  school 
dropouts  every  year?  What  must  be 
changed  in  the  educational  programs  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  retain  more  pupils?  What  can  be 
done  to  spur  them  on  to  tiigher  education 
and  thus  keep  a  larger  number  of  boys 
and  girls  from  overflooding  the  labor 
market?  These  are  questions  that  the 
staff  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Sub- 


committee and  I  plan  to  study  this  year. 
The  answers  we  hope  to  get  will  be 
answers  to  the  question  of  how  we  can 
keep  boys  and  girls  out  of  courts,  out 
of  training  schools,  and  ultimately  out 
of  adult  penitentiaries. 

But  before  we  can  find  all  the  answers, 
before  we  can  reformulate  our  educa- 
tional programs,  before  we  can  adjust 
our  economy  to  absorb  all  of  these  young 
people,  we  carmot  leave  them  hanging 
in  the  air.  We  must  give  than  con- 
structive activities  lest  they  find  destruc- 
tive ones  instead.  We  must  and  can  give 
them  some  training,  some  experience 
and  some  preparation  for  eventual 
entrance  into  the  occupational  world 
and  into  adult  life  and  responsibilities. 
And  the  more  we  help  our  youth  along 
these  Unes,  the  less  crime  and  de- 
linquency we  will  have. 

It  is  because  of  my  concern  with  youth, 
crime,  and  delinquency  Uiat  I  strongly 
support  the  measure  before  us  today. 
Although  tills  bill  may  not  eliminate  all 
delinquency,  it  contains  partial  solutions 
to  each  of  the  problems  I  have  outlined 
in  my  brief  remarks. 

It  will  afford  constructive  work  oppor- 
tuiUties  for  young  people  of  all  classes,  of 
all  minority  groups,  and  of  all  ethnic 
backgrounds.  It  will  give  these  young 
people  the  training  they  did  not  or  could 
not  obtain  in  school,  and  it  will  place 
many  young  people  in  public  service,  in 
Jobs  some  of  them  could  not  obtain  on 
their  own.  But  more  important,  the  law 
will  broaden  the  horizons  of  these  future 
adult  citizens  of  our  land.  Many  who 
have  never  been  10  blocks  from  their 
home  will  find  a  new  world,  new  inter- 
ests, new  inspirations,  and  new  freedoms. 
Any  honest  work  is  better  than  no  work 
at  all.  Any  constructive  activity  is  bet- 
ter than  breaking  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  President 
and  the  administration  for  taking  an 
interest  in  tills  measure.  I  also  want  to 
commend  Senator  Humphret  and  the 
several  other  Senators  who  have  put 
forth  relentless  efforts  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion passed. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  consider 
favorably  this  effort  to  help  American 
youth. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  debate  on  S.  1,  I  have  heard  many 
arguments  as  to  wtiy  this  legislation 
should  not  be  enacted.  These  arguments 
range  from  the  dilatory  "there  is  no 
need  to  pass  tliis  bill  l)efore  the  Easter 
recess"  to  the  quasl-cost-conscious 
declarations  that  it  is  too  much  money 
to  expend.  With  all  due  respects  to  my 
colleagues  who  are  in  op[>osltion,  I  can 
only  say  that  there  appears  to  be  little 
substance  to  their  arguments. 

Here  is  a  program  that  is  practical, 
useful,  and  certainly  worthy  of  attempt. 
These  are  not  the  days  when  we  can 
afford  merely  to  deplore  the  pitiable  sit- 
uations and  problems  facing  the  youth 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  confronted  with 
hard  facts — rising  school  dropouts,  in- 
creasing unemployment  of  our  young 
people.  Juvenile  delinquency.  These  are 
facts,  and  I  find  no  one  who  disputes 
them. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  cure  all  the  ills  that 
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beset  our  youth.  I  do  say  that  it  is  a 
positive  program  which  can  help  to  alle- 
viate some  of  these  problems.  And  posi- 
tive programs  are  what  we  need  if  we 
are  to  progress. 

The  establishment  of  a  Touth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  a  Hometofwn  Con- 
servation Corps  is  surely  a  step  forward. 
I  would  hope  that  all  my  colleagues  will 
grant  this  recognition,  and  will  Join  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  who  has 
labored  so  long  for  this  Mil's  passage. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


was  devoted  to  external  and  extrinsic  of  business  will  be  for  the  «m..^ 

matters  than  at  any  other  time  on  any  the  day-whatever  Is  if t?f  iS^** 

other  measure  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  ocder  of  business  wm  he  t;^**»* 

several  years.    I  Join  with  the  majority  Mr.  MANSFIELD     It  iTthfJ^^' 

^•d»  in  the  compliments  he  has  paid  of  the  leadership  to  call  un  »  fii^***** 

Senators  who  were  in  charge  of  the  bill,  ures  on  the  calendar  to  whJch  t^  ""^ 

I  pay  especial  tribute  to  the  distin-  obJecUon.     The   dlstlnKiiitSh^T!?  *•  •* 

guished    Senator    from    Vermont    [Mr.  leader  and  I  have  diiS»^t>Sf'**^ 

Proutt],  who  did  his  homework  so  weU.  they  will  be  broughtupfonlS?^  "^ 

who  had  a  deep  conviction  about  the  bill,  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  v«^«^ 

who.  thought  the  country  ought  to  be  servatinn  r-^rTw.  Km                *"u«  Coo- 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  HOUSE  OP  REP- 
RESENTATIVES UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL  22.  1963— CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  House  Concxirrent  Res- 
olution 134  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  l>y  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the   Senate   concurring).   That    when    the 
House  sdJournB  on  Thtirsday.  April  11.  1963. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
Monday.  April  22. 1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  134)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 


YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 
to  provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and 
employment  for  young  men  and  to  ad- 
vance   the    conservation,    development, 
and  management  of  natural  resources 
and  recreational  areas:  and  to  authorize 
local  area  youth  employment  programs 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  vote  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  measure,  which  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  the  past  2 
days.    I  commend  and  compliment  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  who  Is  in  charge  of 
the  bm  and  who  has  conducted  lilinself 
with  circumspection  and  dignity,    I  also 
compliment  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  the  distinguished 
senior    Senator   from    Minnesota    [Mr 
HumphhetL 

Also,  I  express  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty],  who  batUed  hard  and 
valiantly  for  a  cause  in  which  he  be- 
lieved, and  who  accepted  the  results  of 
the  votes  which  were  taken. 

I  also  commend  and  compliment  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  upon  the  high  level  of 
debate  and  the  good  sense  it  showed  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President,   will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield- 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Considering  the  time 
devoted  to  the  bill,  probably  less  tim^ 


bett^  informed,  and  who  was  willing. 
agalitot.    shall    I   say,   carrot-and-sUck 
overtures  and  proposals  that  might  have 
been  made,  to  forfeit  an  Easter  vaca- 
tion, if  necessary,  and  even  to  impose 
Uiat  kind  of  restriction  on  other  Sen- 
ators, in  the  interest  of  his  convictions. 
For  that,  I  salute  him  as  a  great  Senator. 
Mr.    GMDLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    When  we  char- 
acterize Senators  as  heroes  of  particular 
campaigns,  we  should  include  not  only 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PRotrrr] 
but  also  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowxRl.    He  finally  brought  the  issue 
out:  Who  are  the  phonies  on  civil  rights? 
His  question  lias  been  answered  without 
a  doubt. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President.   I 
believe    the    majority    leader    and    the 
minority  leader  will  join  with  me  in  a 
warm  expression  of  commendation  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia   [Mr.  Randolph]   for  the  fine 
work  he  has  done.    He  was  effective  not 
only  on  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
but  on  the  YCC  legislation  which   he 
handled  in  1959,  as  Senators  will  recalL 
In  that  year  he  conducted  the  hearings 
and  was  the  floor  manager  of  that  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate.    In  1961  he 
was  again  an  ardent  advocate  In  com- 
mittee and  when  another  bill  for  our 
young  people  was  reported  to  the  Senate. 
I  commend   him  for  his  steadfastness 
and  his  knowledge  concerning  the  pres- 
ent measure.     He  was  an  original  CCC 
sponsor  and  supporter,  when  serving  in 
the  House  in  the  thirties.    Without  his 
help  I  am  sure  that  this  legislation  would 
not  liave  succeeded  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted accord  with  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
I  willingly  give  full  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
the  continuous  and  outstanding  work 
which  he  has  done  on  this  measure. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10   A.M.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
business  for  today  has  been  concluded, 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  ready  to  vote? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  votes.  I  should  like  to  query 
the  majority  leader  as  to  what  the  order 


serration  Corps  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Will  the  Senator  rf.» 
the  bills  which  are  involved V^^^** 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  CaUrwi 
No.  96.  S.  22,  to  release  the  right  uStI 
interest,  if  any,  of  the  United  8UW  ? 
certain  streets  in  the  viUage  of  HavS™ 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  tbs  revSteTta 
patent  for  pubUc  reserve;  and  CaSrfS 
No.  97,  S.  873,  to  direct  the  SecietS?!! 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  v^ 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  totS 
county  of  Uncoln,  State  of  Nevada. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadenhto  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  Calendar  Nol(^ 
HR.  2440.  the  so-called  military  prociuS' 
ment  authorization  bill.  No  action  iS 
be  taken  on  that  bill  tonight;  It  win  be 
the  pending  business  for  consideratko 
following  the  morning  hour  tomorrow 

Also,  It  Is  proposed  to  have  the  Senate 
consider  this  evening  Calendar  No  93 
S.  388.  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wui 
give  his  consent.  That  Is  the  bffl  to  con- 
solidate Vlcksburg  National  Military 
Park  and  to  provide  for  certain  a<yu«t- 
ments  necessitated  by  the  installation  of 
a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other  purpoaet. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  more  Inclined 
to  give  consent  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
noncontroversial  bill.  Other  measora 
will  be  brought  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  following  the 
morning  hour  tomorrow  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bill  win  be 
the  pending  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct  » 
is  my  understanding  that  tomorrow, 
when  the  military  procurement  author- 
Izatlon  bin  Is  made  the  pending  buslnea, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurhohp]  Intend* 
to  move  that  the  Senate  consider  the  bill 
In  executive  session.  I  must  a<bnlt  that 
this  will  be  a  new  experience  for  me.  be- 
cause I  was  not  a  Member  at  the  Sen- 
ate when  a  formal  executive  session  wu 
held. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  under 
rule  XXXV  It  is  the  right  of  any  Senator 
to  make  such  a  motion,  and  that  only 
a  second  to  the  motion  Is  necessary  to 
have  the  request  agreed  to.    Therefore, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  a  motion 
may  be  made  tomorrow.  I  should  like,  In 
an  effort  to  keep  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate under  control  and  to  expedite  It  to  a 
degree,  to  propoimd  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  the  effect  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  debate  of  1  hour  on 
each  amendment  offered  to  the  bin.  30 
minutes  to  a  side,  the  time  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RnssKLL]   and  the  offerer  of  the 
amendment,  whoever  he  or  she  may  ba 
Mr.  LONG  of  LoulslanA.    Mr.  Fnit- 
dent,  I  object 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     ICr.  Pneldent  X 
modify  my  request.    I  suggeit  that  the 
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^^U  be  limited  to  2  hours.  1  hour  to  a 

Ux  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
A^'l  object  I  do  not  know  what  part 
rghail  take  in  the  debate  tomorrow. 
I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  agree  to  a 
un-nimous-consent  request  to  limit  de- 
^te  on  the  bilL  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
dilatory,  but  I  do  not  desire  at  this  time 
toenter  into  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 

""jir  MANSFIELD.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. It  is  immaterial  whether  action 
on  the  bill  be  finished  tomorrow  or  on 
Monday.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  of  next  week.  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  many  Senators  who  have  made 
commitments.  We  ought  to  give  them 
every  consideration.  That  was  why  I 
inade  the  request.  But  any  Senator  may 
object;  and  when  objection  is  heard, 
that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  understanding  of 
rule  XXJIV  is  that  it  requires  only  a 
motion  and  a  second  in  order  to  close 
the  doors.  Such  action  requires  the 
Chair  to  clear  all  the  galleries,  so  that 
only  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Is  my  under- 
standing correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry,  the 
answer  to  which  might  be  elicited  from 
the  Parliamentarian.  When  was  the 
last  time  the  Senate  had  an  executive 
session  when  the  doors  were  closed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  It  is  his  belief  that  it  was  in 
1M3,  during  the  war. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  has  not  been 
a  closed -doors  session  of  the  Senate  in 
the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  so 
happens  that  I  was  a  participant  in  the 
executive  session  in  1943.  Certainly  it 
failed  of  its  purpose;  for  what  we 
thought  would  be  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  would  remain  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Senate  was  all  over  the  country 
and  was  disseminated  through  the  press 
even  before  the  executive  session  con- 
cluded. 

I  have  no  objection  to  having  an  ex- 
ecutive session  held;  but,  of  course,  any 
yea-and-nay  vote  taken  then  would  be 
recorded  just  as  If  it  were  taken  in  open 
session. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  having 
an  executive  session  held;  and  it  may 
be  wise  to  have  one  held.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  the  issues  could  be  discussed  in 
open  session  if  we  exercise  a  littie  care. 
However,  I  shall  not  oppose  the  holding 
of  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  an  executive  session 
were  held,  would  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  be  made? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  speak 
louder,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  asked  whether 


a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  would  be 
made,  in  the  event  an  executive  session 
were  held. 

The  Chair  Is  informed  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  in 
the  af&rmative,  and  that  if  the  matter 
related  to  nominations  or  treaties,  the 
record  would  be  kept  by  the  executive 
clerk;  if  It  were  legislative  business,  then 
by  the  Journal  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Could  the  Senate 
thereafter  remove  the  injunction  of 
secrecy? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  ma- 
jority vote,  the  injunction  of  .secrecy 
could  be  removed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
iK>t  understand  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry,   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
parliamentary  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  was  whether,  after  an  ex- 
ecutive session,  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
could  be  removed.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian informs  the  Chair  that  by  majority 
vote  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  but  any  vote 
taken  in  executive  session  is  carried  on 
the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  Just  as  any 
other  vote  is.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  so  understands. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut, 
who  has  been  very  patient. 

Mr.  DODD.  Most  of  the  questions  I 
had  In  mind  have  recentiy  been  an- 
swered by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  or  by  the  an- 
swers the  Chair  gave  to  the  questions 
they  asked. 

Let  me  ask  whether  there  would  be 
special  notice  as  to  when  the  executive 
session  would  begin. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  presume 
there  would  be  a  short  morning  hour, 
tomorrow — at  least  a  morning  hour. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  not  Insist  on 
having  a  morning  hour  tomorrow.  I  say 
this,  not  on  behalf  of  myself,  but  on  be- 
half of  a  number  of  Senators  who,  I 
know,  are  very  desirous  of  getting  away 
during  the  afternoon;  and  we  are  hop- 
ing that  It  may  be  possible  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  before  3  o'clock  tomorrow 
on  the  two  or  three  very  important  is- 
sues involved  In  this  measure,  so  that 
Members  who  desire  to  do  so  may  leave 
early  in  the  afternoon.  However,  if  the 
Senate  became  involved  in  a  morning 
hour,  there  would  be  no  telling  when  the 
vote  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
there  not  be  a  morning  hour  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session,  but  that  a  morn- 
ing hour  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of 
consideration  of  the  military  procure- 
ment bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  Sena- 
tors know  tliat  I  could  accomplish  that 
by  having  the  Senate  take  a  recess  to- 
night 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  was  about  to  make  a 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 


tana. He  knows  that  I  do  not  cross  him 
if  I  can  avc^d  doing  so. 

I  suggest  that  there  be  included  in 
the  request  a  provision  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  introduce  bills  may  do  so 
and  may  have  their  statements  on  the 
bills  printed  in  the  Rec(hu>  as  if  a  morn- 
ing hour  had  been  held. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  an  excel- 
lent suggestion;  and  I  add  it  to  my 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amended  request  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  requested 
that  at  the  session  tomorrow,  following 
the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill,  there  be  a 
morning  hour;  and  It  was  also  suggested 
that  Senators  who  wish  to  Introduce  bills 
during  the  session  be  allowed  to  do  so 
and  be  allowed  to  have  their  statements 
in  connection  with  the  bills  printed  in 
the  Record  as  if  they  had  been  made 
during  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  statement 
made  by  the  Chair  in  regard  to  the  rec- 
ord to  be  made  of  votes  taken  during 
the  executive  session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  stated  that  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  could,  by  majority  vote,  re- 
move the  Injunction  of  secrecy  in 
connection  with  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con£ent  that  any  vote  taken 
during  the  executive  session  appear  In 
the  Journal  and  in  the  Record  of  the 
Senate.  Certainly  that  could  not  af- 
fect the  status  of  any  classified  material; 
and  I  do  not  approve  of  the  suggestion 
that  any  votes  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion not  be  made  public  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSE2«I.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  permit  me 
to  make  a  request  at  this  time,  let  me 
ask  whether  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  granted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
was. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  when  a  motion  for  an  ex- 
ecutive session  is  made  and  is  seconded, 
at  that  point  it  is  mandatory  that  the 
Chair  have  the  galleries  cleared  and  have 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  cleared  of  all  at- 
tendants, and  that  the  executive  session 
will  become  effective  at  once. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  present  at 
one  time  when  the  Senate  tried  to  have 
an  ezeeuUve  session,  but  the  attempt 
failed.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  would 
be  no  grreat  point  in  holding  one.  because 
Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
executive  session,  the  Senate  could,  by 
a  majority  vote,  require  that  every  word 
spoken  In  executive  session  be  made  pub- 
lic, just  as  the  votes  would  be  made  pub- 
lic, as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
proposed — in  which  suggestion  I  heartily 
conciu-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  Informs  the  Chair  that 
no  reporters  would  be  present  during  the 
executive  session,  and  there  would  be  no 
recording  of  the  remarks  made  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  lir.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  It 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  no  reporter  were 
present,  how  could  Senators  be  sure  In 
their  own  minds  about  exactly  what 
happened  during  the  executive  session? 
After  all,  it  could  be  that  some  of  what 
was  said  would  "leak  out":  and  the  re- 
sult perhaps  could  be  that  there  would 
be  100  different  stories  or  versions  of 
what  occurred,  and  there  would  be  no 
record  to  back  them  up. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  asked — and  his  request  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate — that  the 
votes  taken  be  made  public.  But  if  no 
reporter  were  present—— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  Is  informed  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian that  during  an  executive  session,  one 
of  the  clerks  reports  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings,  but  not  the  actual  remarks 
which  are  made. 

Mr.  DODD.  In  the  absence  of  a  re- 
porter, how  could  a  vote  be  recorded? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  interest  of  accuracy,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  having  a  clear  record,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  th^t  at  least  one  re- 
porter be  on  the  floor  during  the  Sen- 
ate session  tomorrow,  if  It  is  an  execu- 
tive session. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.       Is 
there  objection? 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  majority  leader 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  an  Inquiry.  I  am  not  siire 
what  the  executive  session  is  to  be  about, 
but  I  have  an  idea;  and  I  think  it  might 
Involve  the  security  of  the  country.  If 
so.  and  if  the  matter  Is  a  vital  one,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  be  very  careful  about  it 
I  really  do  not  know  as  to  this;  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  knows  that 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Coxmecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.    Of  course  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
information  I  expect  to  present  to  the 
Senate  Is  highly  classified  Information. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  close 
;*ie  doors.  I  do  not  like  to  have  that 
done,  because  I  always  wish  to  have  the 
people  informed.  But  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  the  vote  on 
the  issue  can  be  recorded;  that  would 
not  interfere  with  keeping  the  material 
secret. 


Bat  the  material  to  be  brought  out  on 
the  floor  is  highly  elasstfled,  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  would  be  neeeasary  to 
close  the  doors,  and  not  to  have  that 
infoimatlon  go  into  the  Racots. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  previous  executive  ses- 
sions, permission  has  been  granted  to 
have  reporters  on  the  floor,  and  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  proceedings.  I  think 
It  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Senate 
that  that  be  done;  and  If  unanimous 
consent  for  that  to  be  done  is  not 
granted.  I  am  prepared  to  move  that  it 
be  done. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  misunder- 
stand the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  this  matter;  but  I  and  other  Sen- 
ators have  been  involved 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  suggest  to  the 
majority  leader  that  if  he  is  to  con- 
trol  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DODD.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Connecticut 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  I  was 


^PrUio 


recognized  by  the  Chair;  and  I  do  not 
know  how  I  lost  the  floor.  The  Chair 
recognized  me;  and  I  was  about  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  the  majority  leader 

Mr.  DODD,    Mr.  President  I  am  glad 
to  wait 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Chair  recognized 
me.  I  was  about  to  propovmd  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  majority  leader.  I  suggest 
to  the  majority  leader  that  In  addiUon 
to  his  unanimous-consent  request  that 
one  reporter  be  present  to  report  the 
statements  made,  to  which  I  agreed,  the 
majority  leader  also  Include  in  his 
request  that  insofar  as  the  transcrip- 
tion Is  concerned,  no  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate  subsequently  can  make  a  tran- 
script public.  Otherwise  we  would 
vitiate  the  whole  sense  of  the  executive 
session.  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  something  which  is  classified 
information.  The  rest  of  us  should  not 
vote  to  strip  him  of  his  right  to  talk  to 
us  in  secret.  I  am  asking  to  have  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 

B«r.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like 
to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  while  his  suggestion 
has  merit.  I  would  leave  the  final  decision 
to  the  good  sense  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  that  should 
or  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wlS  state  it 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Has  a  motion  been 
made  that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive 
session? 


i 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     K«  ^. 
moUon  has  been  made  '         ** 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Then  I  «,._^ 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  the  pendin?!5? 
If  a  Senator  then  makes  a  aSuoJfi?' 
the  Senate  go  into  executlve^SSn**^ 
can  discuss  it  at  that  time.    ^"^  ^ 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPe 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideratj«« 
of  the  bill  (S.  1)  to  authorize  toe  ^ 
Ushment  of  a  Youth  ConservaUon^^ 
to  provide  healthful  outdoor  trataiiiiJI 
employment  for  young  men  andto  l? 
vance  the  conservation.  developmaS" 
and  management  of  natural  reao^M 
and  recreational  areas;  and  to  imSS* 
Ize  local  area  youth  employment  nm.' 
grams.  '"'** 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tM. 
pore.  The  bill  having  been  read  tJ^ 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  Mn> 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  hsM 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  eallUhe 
roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  (when  his  name  wu 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  tlir 
Holland].  If  he  were  present  and  vot^ 
ing,  he  would  vote  "nay."  if  i  were  tt 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  i 
therefore  withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  8PARKMAN  (when  his  name  wu 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida  tllr. 
Smatrxss].  If  he  were  present  and  roi- 
ing,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  tt 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU  (when 
his  name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Junior  Senator  fna 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  If  he  were  prw- 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  Tote 
"nay."    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  afllrmative) .  On  this  vote  I  hare 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  LouisiaDa 
[  Mr.  ELLXNon  ] .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY:  I  announ<»  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson]  .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathehsI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young  1.  arc  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arisona 
fMr.  Hatdxn]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arinoa 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  BxNNrrrl,  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL:  I  announce  that  tbt 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
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gt^ent   because    of    the    death    <rf    his 

'"rhe    Senator    frwn    Wyoming    [Mr, 
cQCPsoNl  is  absent  on  official  business. 

TbB  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  B«w- 
--TTl  the  senator  from  Kentu(±y  [Mr. 
loiTONl.  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
jylTsnla    [B4r.    Scott]    are   necessarily 

absent 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mobtoh]  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
Bylranla  [Mr.  Scott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wycxning  [Mr.  SncpsoNl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator    from    Wyoming    would    vote 

•nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdxn],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
CtAondo  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


[No.  56  Leg] 

YEAS — 50 

Andenon 

Qruenlng 

McNamara 

ButMt 

Hart 

Met^ir 

Btyh 

HarUe 

Morse 

Btbl* 

Humphrey 

Mom 

Brevater 

Inoviye 

Muakle 

Burdlck 

Jackaon 

Nelson 

Bjrrd.  W.  V«. 

Janta 

Oannoa 

Johnston 

Pastore 

Om 

KeatUic 

PeU 

Church 

KeXauTer 

Proxnalre 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cooptr 

Kuchel 

Ribtcoff 

Dnld 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

DOUflM 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Wag\» 

McCarthy 

Wmiams.  NJ. 

roB€ 

McOee 

Tar  borough 

Oora 

llcOovem 
NATS— S4 

Alkrn 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

BnU 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Bocga 

Hill 

RobertGon 

Byrd.  V». 

Hruaka 

RuaseU 

Oarlaon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

SaltonstaU 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Stennls 

Curtla 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dtntaen 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Domlnlck 

Ifechem 

Tower 

BMtUnd 

Mhler 

WUllams,  Del. 

■ma 

Monroney 

Pulbrlfht 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTINO — 16 

AUott 

Long,  Mo. 

Sma  there 

Bennett 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Mclntyre 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Plen<ier 

Morton 

Toung.  Ohio 

Bayden 

Scott 

Holland 

aimiMon 

So  the  bill  (S,  1)  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bin  be 
printed  as  passed. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  1),  as  passed,  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asaembled, 

Sectiom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•  Touth  Employment  Act". 

rrrLE  i — tottth  cowse«vation  cokps 

Short  title 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Touth  Conservation  Corps  Act". 

Statement  of  purpose 

Sac.  loa.  The  purpoee  of  this  title  U  (1) 
to  provide  useful  work  experience  opportu- 
nities for  unemployed  youths  so  that  their 
employablllty  may  be  Increased  through  par- 
ticipation In  such  prograntt  of  conservation 
planned  and  designed  by,  and  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of,  the  various  Federal 
agenclea  charged  with  the  reaponslbUlty  of 
planning  and  carrying  out  such  programs; 
and  (3)  to  enable  the  Federal  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conserv- 
ing and  developing  natural  resotirces  and 
recreational  areas  to  accelerate  jH-ograms 
planned  by  such  agencies  to  fulfill  such  re- 
sponsibility. 

Establishment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps 

Sec.  103.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Labor  a 
Touth  Conservation  Corps  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Corps").  There  shall  be 
a  Director  of  the  Corps  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whose 
annual  salary  ahaU  be  $20,000.  The  Direc- 
tor ahall  perform  such  functions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  CorjM  as  nuty  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary"). 

Authority  of  Secretary 

Sec.  104.  The  Secretary  shall  have  au- 
thority to — 

( 1 )  establish  adequate  standards  of  safety, 
health,  and  conduct  for  enrollees  of  the 
Corps,  and  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  the  provision,  by  the  latter,  of  medical, 
dental,  hospital,  and  other  health  services 
to  enrollees,  either  directly  or  through  other 
public  or  nonpublic  facilities  and  personnel; 

(2)  enter  into  agreements  with  Federal 
and  State  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
aponslbUlty of  conserving,  developing,  and 
managing  the  natural  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  of  developing,  managing,  and 
protecting  recreational  areas,  whereby  the 
enrollees  of  the  Corps  may  be  utilized  by 
such  agencies  In  carrying  out.  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  such  agencies,  pro- 
grams planned  and  designed  by  such  agencies 
to  fulfill  such  responsibility.  The  Secretary 
may  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the 
State  agency  wherever  he  finds  that  such 
utilization  of  the  Corps  will  best  serve  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  Any  such  agreement 
with  the  State  agency  shall  apply  coet- 
aharlng  procedures  prescribed  by  section 
206(a)   In  Utle  n; 

(3)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  and,  with 
the  consent  of  any  State,  accept  and  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of 
such  government  or  of  any  county  or  mu- 
nicipal subdivision  thereof;  and  to  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed; 

(4)  insure  the  provision  of  a  system  of 
training  and  educational  servioM  conslst- 
tag  of  at  least  ten  hours  of  vocational  train- 
ing per  week  per  enroUee  in  subjects,  other 
than  those  connected  with  conservation,  to 
•nrollees  at  the  Corps,  In  addition  to  the 
regular   program   of   work    and   on-the-job 


training:  Provided,  That  to  the  maximum 
exten",  practicable  such  programs  shall  be 
provided  by  State  and  local  educational  au- 
thorities tmder  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 

(5)  expend  such  amounts  as  be  deems 
necessary  within  available  appropriations 
fcM-  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  for 
enrollees  to  be  used  in  connection  with  their 
work.  Instruction,  recreation,  health,  or 
welfare; 

(6)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations, 
establish  such  procedures,  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  agreements,  and  generally  per- 
form such  functions  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title;  and 

(7)  authorize  the  performance  by  the  Di- 
rector of  any  functions  of  the  Secretary 
tmder  this  title. 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps 

Sec  105.  (a)  There  is  established  a  com- 
mittee to  be  known  as  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  the  Touth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Committee").  The  Committee  shaU  be 
composed  of  four  members  as  follows:  The 
Secretary  of  Labor  (or  hU  designee)  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Depwirtment  of  which  he  is  a  representative. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  consult  with  and 
advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  aU 
phases  of  the  operation  ot  the  Corps. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Oonunlttee  ahall 
act  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Department  represented 
by  him  and  the  Corps  In  carrying  out  any 
agreement  between  such  agency  and  the 
Corps. 

NatioTial  Advisory  Council  on  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps 

Sec.  106.  (a)  liere  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Touth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Coim- 
cU") .  The  CouncU  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  designee,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  not  mora  than  fourteen  ad- 
ditional members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
The  appointed  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  persons  (including  persons  from  public 
and  voluntary  organizations)  representing 
the  fields  of  confiervation.  agriculture,  edu- 
cation, training,  youth  employment,  labor, 
management,  and  the  public  in  general. 
Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the  Council 
ahall  review  the  operations  of  the  Corps  In 
general,  the  kind  of  work  performed  and  the 
training  provided  and  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
relative  to  the  execution  of  his  responsibili- 
ties vmder  this  title.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  least  twice  each  year  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Secretary  may  request. 

(b)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council. 
whUe  attending  meetings  of  the  CouncU 
or  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  $76  per  diem,  in- 
cluding travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (5  VS.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently.  Notvrlthstandlng  the  fore- 
going or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  the  services  of  appointed 
members  under  this  section  without  the 
payment  of  compensation  therefor  (and 
with  or  vrlthout  payment  of  travel  expenses 
or  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) . 
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Composition  of  the  Corps 

'»  Sac.  107.  (a)  The  Corp*  thail  be  ootnposed 
of  male  indlvldua]*  of  good  eluuraeter  who 
are  permanent  realdentaof  tb«  United  States, 
who  have  attained  age  sixteen  but  have  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment. Knrollment  or  participation  in 
the  Ckirpe  shall  not  be  grounds  or  a  legiti- 
mate reason  for  deferment  or  rejection  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  number  of 
enrollees  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time 
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leal,  dental,  hospital  and  other  hsalth 
services,  and  such  other  expsness  (Inelud- 
ing  funeral  and  burial  expenees)  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  nsceesary  or  appropri- 
ate for  their  needs. 

(c)  In  tho  case  of  any  Individual  who  is 
an  enrc^ee  within  the  meaning  at  this  tlUe, 


the  meaning  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Youth  Kbaw. 
ment  Act.  or  tS  per  day  for  any  ^-t^^?' 
month  during  part  (but  not  aU)  at  wkZS 
he  Is  such  an  enrollee."  "«• 

(8)  The  nrst  sentence  of  seetkm  tisi  ^ 
such  Code   (relating  to  FMeral  ssm<^  u 

..„»  .-■»——,  «.  ■—  «w«,      amended    by   striking   out   "and    InehwL^ 

the  value  of  items  fwnlshed  shall  be  exempt  service,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof -^^ 
from  Income  tax  luider  subtitle  A  of  the  ice."  and  by  Inserting  "and  sorv^  """ 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M,  except  to  formed  as  an  enrollee  within  thTmL^' 
enrouees  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one  time  *^«  extent  that  the  Secretary.  In  consulU-  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Youth  EmploymentjS? 
fifteen  thoxisand  during  the  first  fiscal  year  ^°^  ^^^  «»•  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  to  which  the  provisions  of  section  9i2uW\ 
of  its  operation  and  during  the  next  four  his  delegate,  determines  any  portion  thereof  are  applicable,"  after  "secUon  Siaun/!^ 
fiscal  years  such  numbers  as  may  be  main-      **>  *>«  additional  base  compensation.  applicable.".  ^*^'  ■" 

talned     within     the     appropriations     made         Application  of  provisions  of  Federal  lata  (*>     Section    6061  (a)     of    such    Oods   k 

therefor  by  the  Congress.  g^     109     .^^    Kxcept    as    otherwise    spe-      ^^^'^'^  by  adding  at  the  end  thenoc  the 

(b)   In  order  to  enroU  as  a  member  of  the     clflcally  provided  in  this  UUe.  an  enroUeels      'o"o*l/»«  ^^"^  sentence:  "In  the  cass  of  con. 
Corps,  an  Individual  must  agree  to  comply     deemed  not  to  be  a  Federal  employee  and     Pf°»*"on  for  service  as  an  enroUee  in  the 
-H»,>  —'--  -"-  regulations  promulgated  by     ,^^11   not   be  subject  to  the  provlions   of      Youth    ConservaUon   Corps,    the   statement 
or    the    government   of    the      Federal  Uws  relating  to  Federal  employment      "^^^  •*'?^-  *°  "*"  °'  **»•  amount  reaulnn 


with  rules  and 
the    Secretary    for 

Corps:  Provided,  That  the  Director  may  ex- 
clude from  enrollment  such  Individuals  as 
he  may  consider  detrimental  to  the  well- 
being  or  welfare  of  the  Corpe  except  that  no 
person  shall  be  excluded  on  accoxint  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

(c)  Enrollment  in  the  Corps  shall  be  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months;  if  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary,  an  individual  may 
reenroll,  but  his  total  enrollment  shall  not 
exceed  two  years. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  accepting  enrollment 
in  the  Corps  in  any  year.  (A)  60  per  centum 
of  the  total  number  of  the  authorized  en- 
rollment of  the  C<Mrps  for  such  year  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  varloxis  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  ratio  that  the  total  nude  population 
of  each  State  within  the  age  group  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  bears  to  the  total  male 
population  of  the  United  States  within  such 
age  group.  (B)  60  per  centxmi  of  the  total 
number  of  the  authorized  enrollment  of  the 
Corps  for  such  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  various  States,  determined 
each  year  in  accordance  with  (1)  the  ratio 
that  the  total  unemployment  of  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  using  in  both  cases  the  prevl- 
o\i8  year's  annual  average  following  its  pub- 
lication; and  (3)  the  extent  of  additional 
allocation  which  should  be  nuule  to  any 
State  In  order  to  compensate  for  benefits  ac- 
cruing to  other  States  from  the  placement 
within  such  States  of  camps  established  or 
maintained  under  this  title;  and  (C)  alloca- 
tions not  utilized  in  (A)  shall  be  reallocated 
under  (B).  The  population  categories  and 
the  other  relevant  factors  referred  to  above 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  statistics  available  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  and  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title  construction  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  performed  by  construction 
trades  workers  shall  continue  to  be  con- 
tracted out  for  construction  by  such 
workers. 

Compensation  of  enrollees 

Sxc.  108.  (a)  (1)  The  base  compensation 
of  enrollees  shall  be  $60  per  month  for  the 
first  enrollment  and  an  additional  $5  per 
month  for  each  subsequent  enrollment. 
Up  to  an  additional  910  per  month  may 
be  paid  on  the  basis  of  assigned  leadership 
responsibilities,  or  special  skills. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures whereby  each  enroUee  may  make  an 
allotment  to  his  parent,  dependent,  legal 
guardian,  or  any  fund  eetabllahed  for  his 
benefit,  of  part  of  the  periodic  compensation 
to  which  he  is  entitled  under  this  title,  and 
such  allotment  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the 
person  or  fund  in  favor  of  which  It  Is  made. 

(b)  Enrollees  as  well  as  applicants  for 
enrollment  may  be  furnished  with  such 
quarters,  subsistence,  transportation  (in- 
cluding travel  from  and  to  the  place  of 
enrollment),  equipment,  clothing,  training, 
educational  and  recreational  services,  med- 


Includlng  those  relating  to  hoiira  of  work. 
rates  of  compensation,  leave,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits such  as  retirement,  life  insxiranoe.  and 
health  benefits. 

(b)  (1)  Section  310  of  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  410)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"SXKVICX  AS  KNROLLXE  IN  TOOTH  COKSXSVATION 

coaps 
"(p)  The  term  'employment'  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  include  service  performed  by  an  indi- 
vidual as  an  enrollee  In  the  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corpe  established  by  title  I  of  the 
Youth  Emplo3rment  Act  and  all  such  service 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  performed  by 
such  individual  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States." 

(2)  Section  209  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  400) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"For  piu-poses  of  this  title,  in  the  ciMe  of 
an  individual  performing  service  to  which 
the  provisions  of  section  210(p)  apply,  bis 
'wages'  for  such  service,  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
be  deemed  to  be  9160  for  each  calendar 
month  during  all  of  which  he  Is  an  enrollee 
within  the  meaning  of  title  I  at  the  Youth 
Employment  Act,  or  96  per  day  tor  any  cal- 
endar month  during  paot  (but  not  all)  of 
which  he  is  such  an  enrollee." 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  306(p)  (1) 
of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  406(p)  (1) )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  including  service," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "service,"  and 
by  inserting  "and  service,  performed  as  an 
enrollee  within  the  meaning  of  title  I  of 
the  Youth  Employment  Act,  to  which  the 
provisions  of  section  310(p)  are  applicable." 
after  "to  which  the  provisions  of  section 
210(o)  are  applicable,". 

(c)(1)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(q)  Sxavicx  as  Enxoixxx  nf  Youth  Con- 
sxxvATioN  Coaps. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  'employment'  shall,  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Include  service  performed  by  an 
individual  as  an  enrollee  in  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  established  by  title  I  of  the 
Youth  Employment  Act,  and  all  such  service 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  beeix^  performed  by 
such  Individual  as  an  employ^  of  the 
United  States." 

(2)  Subsection  (i)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)     Sxavicx    IK    THX    TOUTH    CONSXXVATION 

COBPS. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  performing  service  to 
which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (q)  ap- 
ply, bis  "wages'  shall,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section,  be 
deerred  to  be  9160  for  each  calendar  month 
during  all  of  which  he  is  an  enrollee  within 


—  required 
to  be  shown  by  paragraph  (6).  the  total 
amount  of  wages  as  defined  in  sectton 
3121(a),  computed  In  accordance  with  m^h 
section  and  section  3131(1)  (4)." 

(8)  Section  8401(a)  of  such  Code  (reUttat 
to  the  definition  of  wages  for  purposes  of  the 
collection  of  income  tax  at  source  on  mmm) 
U  amended  by  striking  out  ".  or"  at  the  sad 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  or",  by  striking  out  the  period  at  end 
of  paragraph  (12)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ":  or",  and  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(14)  pursuant  to  section  loe(b)  of  utle 
I  of  the  Youth  Employment  Act.  other  th«n 
any  portion  determined  thereunder  to  be  sd- 
dltlonal  base  compensation,  for  service  per- 
formed as  an  enroUee  within  the  meaning  of 
such  tlUe." 

(6)  Section  121(a)  of  such  Code  h 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  pcuagraph: 

"(19)  Amounts  received  by  enrollees  un- 
der section  106  of  title  I  of  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act,  see  such  section  108(e).'' 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  and  by  paragraphs  (1). 
(2).  (8),  and  (4)  of  subsecUon  (c)  of  tbto 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  ssrvlet 
performed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  amendment  made  by  para- 
graph (6)  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  (1)  Enrollees  under  this  Utle  shall,  far 
the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  (89 
Stat.  742,  as  amended) ,  be  deemed  to  be  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term  "employee"  as  defined 
in  section  40  of  such  Act  and  the  provisions 
thereof  shall  apply  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(3)   For  piirpoees  of  this  section — 

(A)  The  term  "performance  of  duty"  in 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enroUee — 

(1)  while  he  is  on  authorized  leave  or 
pass;  or 

(U)  while  he  is  absent  from  his  assigned 
poet  of  duty,  except  while  participating  in 
an  activity  authorized  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion or  supervision  of  the  Corps. 

(B)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act,  the  monthly 
pay  of  an  enroUee  shall  be  deemed  to  tie 
9160  a  month,  except  that  with  respect  to 
compensation  for  disability  accruing  after 
the  individual  concerned  reaches  the  sge  of 
21.  such  monthly  pay  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  OS-2  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended. 

(C)  The  term  "injury"  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 40  of  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
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tfXU»  Act  shall  indnds  disease,  illneas,  or 
tnjury  if  it  arises  oxit  of  ssrvlce  In  the  Corps. 
(D)  CompensaUon  for  disability,  includ- 
ing medical  care.  abaU  not  begin  to  aeerue 
until  the  day  foUowlng  the  date  on  which 
the  injured  enroUee  Is  discharged  from  the 

Corps. 

Appropriations  authorixed 

Ssc.  110.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is 
kuthoriaed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
M«r  commencing  July  I.  1963,  the  sum  of 
950,000.000.  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlsiona  ot  tills  Utle. 

(b)  Funds  authortoed  to  be  i^iproprlated 
under  this  tiUe  may  be  transferred  be- 
tween departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  use  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  specifically  authorized  and  appro- 
printed  and  may  also  be  transferred  to  State 
governments  for  the  purposes  provided  in 
this  Utle. 

Keports 

Sxc.  HI.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
during  such  year,  and  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  (Congress  a  fuU  and  complete  report 
evaluating  the  actlvlUes  of  the  Corps  from  its 
Inception,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  deem  desirable. 


tRLI   n — STATS 


AND  coiucuNrrT  ToirrH 

PLOTMXHT   PaOaSAM 

Short  tUI« 


Szc.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bute  and  Community  Youth  Employment 
Act". 

Statement  of  purpose 

Ssc.  202.  The  purpose  of  this  UUe  U  to 
provide  useful  work  experience  opportunities 
for  unemployed  youths  so  that  their  employ- 
ability  may  be  Increased  through  participa- 
tion In  State  and  conununlty  youth  employ- 
ment programs  thereby  enabling  the  agencies 
of  the  State,  coiinty,  or  municipality  or 
pollUcal  subdivision  thereof  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  conservaUon  and  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  or  various  other  programs  which 
wlU  permit  or  contribute  to  an  undertaking 
or  service  In  the  public  interest  which  wUl 
otherwise  not  be  provided. 

Development  of  State  and  community  em- 
ptoyment  programs 
Ssc.  203.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pxir- 
poses  of  this  Utle  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
■haU  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  agencies 
of  Bute  (which  for  the  purposes  of  this  UUe 
■haU  include  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa)  county  and  local  governments  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  the  employment  of  young  people 
in  State  and  community  service  acUvlUea. 
hereinafter  authorized,  including  the  con- 
servaUon, development  and  management  of 
the  natural  resoxuxes  of  the  State  and  the 
community  and  the  development,  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  recreaUonal  areas 
Within  the  State  and  the  commimlty,  which, 
whenever  appropriate,  shall  be  coordinated 
with  a  program  of  training  and  educaUon 
provided  by  local  educational  authorities. 
In  those  States  where  the  public  land  hold- 
ings of  the  Federal  Government  are  less 
than  6  per  centum  of  the  land  area  within 
the  State,  the  Secretary  when  requested,  may 
offer  such  additional  assUtance  as  may  be 
require<t  in  the  development  of  programs 
of  conservation  and  reereaUon.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  advise  such  State  and  local 
governmenta  as  to  the  nxunber  and  avaU- 
abiiity  of  unemployed  young  people,  their 


sklUs  and  quallflcaUons  for  varlotu  types  of 
work,  and  shaU  provide  In  oooperatton  with 
local  school  authoriUes  for  ths  orderly  selec- 
tion and  referral  of  youths  for  enrollment 
In  such  programs. 

Approval  of  programs 
Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  approve  for  assistance  under  this  Utle 
any  State,  county,  municipal,  or  local  pro- 
grams submitted  hereunder  if  he  determines, 
in  accordance  with  such  regulaUons  as  he 
may  prescribe,  that — 

(1)  enrollees  in  the  program  will  be  em- 
ployed either  (A)  on  publicly  owned  and  op- 
erated facilities  or  projects,  or  (B)  on  local 
projecta,  sponsored  by  private  nonprofit 
agencies  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency; 

(2)  the  program  wUl  Increase  the  em- 
ployablllty  of  the  enrollees  by  providing  work 
experience  and  training  in  occupaUonal 
skUls  or  pursulta  In  classifications  In  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds  there  Is  reason- 
able expectation  of  employment,  or  vrlU 
enable  student  enrollees  to  resume  or  to 
maintain  school  attendance; 

(3)  the  program  wUl  permit  or  contribute 
to  an  undertaking  or  service  In  the  public 
interest  which  will  not  otherwise  be  provided, 
or  win  contribute  to  the  conservaUon,  de- 
velopment, and  management  ot  the  natxiral 
resources  of  the  State  or  community  or  to 
the  development,  management,  or  protecUon 
of  State  or  community  recreaUon  areas; 

(4)  the  program  wUl  not  reeult  in  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  im- 
pair exlsUng  contracta  for   services; 

(6)  the  rates  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  are  app>roprlate  and  reason- 
ably consistent  with  the  rates  and  conditions 
applicable  with  respect  to  comparable  work 
In  the  locality; 

(6)  to  the  maxlmxun  extent  fefkslble,  the 
program  wUl  be  coordinated  with  vocational 
training  and  educational  services  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  enroUees  In  such  pro- 
gram and  sponsored  by  State,  coxmty.  or 
local  school  authorities:  Provided,  That 
where  such  services  are  Inadequate  or  un- 
available, the  program  may  make  provision 
for  the  enlargement.  Improvement,  develop- 
ment, and  coordination  of  such  services  with 
the  cooperation  of,  or  where  appropriate  pur- 
suant to  agreement  with,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(7)  the  program  Includes  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  appllcanta 
Including  provisions  assuring  full  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  with  local  and  other 
authorities  to  encourage  studenta  to  main- 
tain or  resTime  school  attendance. 

(b)  In  approving  projecta  imder  this  UUe. 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  projects 
with  high  training  potenUal. 

Requirements  and  limitations  toith  respect 
to  grants  to  private  nonprofit  agencies 
Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall.  Imme- 
diately after  making  any  grant  under  this 
Utle.  or  otherwise  making  available  (dlrecUy 
or  IndlrecUy)  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  UUe,  to  any 
IM-lvate  nonprofit  agency,  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  fuU  and  complete  report  concern- 
ing— 

(1)  such  private  nonprofit  agency.  Includ- 
ing (but  not  limited  to)  (A)  the  number, 
idenUty,  and  salary,  of  Ita  officers,  directors, 
and  principal  employees,  (B)  when,  by 
whom,  and  for  what  purposes  such  agency 
was  organized,  and  (C)  other  relevant  data 
with  respect  to  the  organlzaUon.  ita  func- 
tions, purposes,  and  methods  of  operation, 
and 

(2)  the  amount  of  such  grant  or  of  such 
funds,  the  purposes  for  which  such  grant 
was  made  or  such  funds  were  made  avaUable, 
and  any  conditions  or  limitations  imposed 
with  respect  to  such  grant  or  to  such  funds 
by  the  Secretary. 


(b)  Any  audit  reports  made  by  or  to  anj 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  expenditures  of  any  such  agency 
which  has  received  any  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  UUe  shall 
be  available  to  any  Member  of  Congress  upon 
request  of  such  Member. 

(c)  (1)  No  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
Is  organized  or  Incorixirated  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  (directly  or  Indirectly)  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  if  any  of  the  incorporators  or 
Individuals  who  organized  such  agency  is, 
at  the  time  such  agency  appUes  for  any 
such  funds,  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an 
officer  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  is  required  to  be  api>olnted  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  No  nonprofit  agency  shall  be  eUglble 
to  receive  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  If  at  the  time  such  agency  applies 
for  such  funds,  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
any  of  the  officers,  directors,  or  principal 
employees  of  such  agency  is  a  Member  of 
Congress  or  an  officer  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  who  Is  required  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

£nroZIees  in  programs 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Enrollment  In  programs 
under  this  tlUe  shall  be  limited  to  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  resl- 
denU  of  the  United  States,  who  have  at- 
tained age  sixteen  but  have  not  attained  age 
twenty-two,  and  whose  psu-UclpaUon  In  such 
programs  wlU  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Utle.  Enrollment  or  parnclpa- 
tlon  In  such  programs  shaU  not  be  grounds 
or  a  legitimate  reason  for  deferment  or  re- 
jection under  the  Selective  Service  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  exclude 
from  enrollment  such  Individuals  as  he  may 
consider  detrimental  to  the  well-being  or 
welfare  of  the  Corps  except  that  no  person 
shall  be  excluded  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  creed. 

(b)  EnroUees  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  any  other  Federal  law  relating 
to  Federal  employment  Including  hours  of 
work,  rates  of  compensation,  or  employee 
beneflta. 

(c)  The  number  of  enrollees  In  programs 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  at  any  one 
time  the  equivalent  of  60,(X)0  full-time  en- 
rollees during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  during  the  next  four  fiscal  years 
such  numbers  as  may  be  maintained  within 
the  appropriations  made  therefor  by  the 
Congress. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  test- 
ing, counseling.  Job  development,  and  Job 
referral  services  through  either  governmental 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  youths  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  pvirposes  of  this  title. 

Federal  share  of  program  costs 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Whenever  a  State,  county, 
municipal  or  local  youth  employment  pro- 
gram Is  determined  under  section  204  to  be 
appropriate,  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  the  State,  county,  or  mu- 
nicipal government,  or  agency  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  or  a  private  nonprofit 
agency,  under  which  such  government  or  po- 
Utlcal  subdivision  thereof  or  agency  shall 
pay  not  more  than  60  per  centum  and  not 
less  than  25  per  centum  of  all  costa  of 
the  program,  Including  those  of  administra- 
tion. In  such  proportion  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  considering  among 
other  relevant  factors  (1)  the  severity  of  the 
rates  of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment In  the  area  and  the  dxiratlon  of  such 
unemployment  and  underemployment,  and 
(2)  the  Income  levels  of  famlUes  in  such 
area.  The  contributions  by  such  govern- 
ment, or  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof,  or 
agency,  pursxiant  to  such  agreementa  may 
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.iM  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  In- 
eludlnc  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment, 
and  wrrloes.  Such  ^Agreements  shall  fur- 
ther provide  that  the  Secretary  will  pay 
grants  to  such  goverments  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  or  agencies  covering  the 
balance  of  all  costs  of  such  programs.  In- 
cluding thoee  of  administration. 

(b)  Funds  available  for  grants  imder 
agreements  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  in  the 
following  manner:  (A)  50  per  centum  of 
such  funds  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  that  the  total  population  of  each 
State  within  the  age  group  referred  to  in 
subsection  305(a)  bears  to  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  within  such  age 
group,  and  (B)  50  per  centum  of  such  funds 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  that 
the  total  unemployment  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  total  unemployment  in  the  United 
States,  using  In  both  cases  the  previous 
year's  annual  average  following  Its  publica- 
tion, and  (C)  allocations  not  utilized  in  (A) 
shall  be  reallocated  under  (B).  Th3  popu- 
lation categories  and  the  other  relevant  fac- 
tors referred  to  above  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  most  recent  statistics 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Authority  of  Secretary 

Sac.  308.  (a)  In  carrying  out  this  title, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to— 

( 1 )  delegate  to  the  heads  of  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment any  of  his  fxmctlons,  powers,  or  duties 
under  this  title  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
and  to  authorize  the  redelegation  thereof  by 
the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies. 

(2)  utilize  with  their  consent  the  services 
and  facilities  of  Federal  agencies  and,  with 
the  consent  of  any  State  accept  and  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agencies  of 
such  government  or  of  any  county  or  munic- 
ipal subdivision  thereof;  to  establish  State 
and  local  advisory  ccsnmittees;  and  to  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed. 

(3)  make  such  contracts  or  agreements, 
establish  such  procedures,  and  make  such 
payments,  either  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(4)  encourage  the  enrollees  to  participate 
in  a  systematic  program  of  training  and  edu- 
cation provided  by  State  and  local  educa- 
tional authorities. 

(6)  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  agreement  under  this  title  shall 
contain  such  provisions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  promote  effective  administration,  protect 
the  United  States  against  loss,  and  insure 
the  application  of  funds  in  a  nuoiner  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  title  and  the  terms  of  such  agreement. 
National  Advisory  Council  on  State  and 
Community  Youth  Employment  Programs 

Sec.  209.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  State  and  Community 
Youth  Employment  Programs  (hereinafter 
referred  tc  as  the  "Council").  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  nine 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws.  The 
appointed  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
persons  (including  persons  from  public  and 
voluntary  organizations)  who  are  recognized 
authorities  in  professional  or  technical  fields 
related  to  the  employment  of  youth  or  who 
represent  the  fields  of  conservation,  agricul- 
t\xi9,  education,  training,  labor,  management, 
and  xirban  development,  or  persons  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public  who  are 
leaders    in    programs    concerned    with    em- 


ployment of  youth.  The  Council  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  on  the  administration  of  %^^ 
title.  The  Council  shall  also  include,  when- 
ever appropriate,  the  varioxis  agency  heads 
designated  in  section  310  of  this  title. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  fths  Secretary,  the 
Council  shall  review  the  oparatlon  of  this 
title  in  general  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  rel- 
ative to  the  execution  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title.  The  Council  may  also  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  on 
projects  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice  each  year 
and  at  such  other  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  request.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  of  any  member  or 
members  of  the  Coiincil  in  connection  with 
matters  relating  to  this  title  for  such  periods, 
in  addition  to  conference  periods,  as  he  may 
determine. 

(c)  Appointed  members  of  the  Coimcil. 
while  attending  meetings  of  the  Council  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entlUed  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, but  not  exceeding  ITS  per  diem. 
Including  travel  time,  and  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C.  73b-a)  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
IntermlttenUy.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going or  any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Secretary  may  accept  the  services  of  ap- 
pointed members  under  this  section  without 
the  payment  of  compensation  therefor  (and 
with  or  without  payment  of  travel  expenses 
or  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence). 

Interagency  consultation 

Sac.  210.  In  the  administration  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Deptu^- 
ments  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Agriculture,  and  Interior,  of  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Administrator  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  of  such  other 
agency  heads  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate. 

Appropriations  authorized 

Sac.  an.  (a)  For  the  purpoee  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1063,  the  sum  of 
$50,000,000  and  for  each  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  thereafter  such  amounts  as 
the  Congress  may  detemUne  to  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title  may  be  transferred  between 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  use  for  the  purpoee  for  which  they 
are  specifically  authorized  and  appropriated 
and  may  also  be  granted  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  purpoee  provided  in  this 
title. 

Report  by  the  Secretary 

Sac.  312.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
activities  and  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  during  such  year:  and  not  later  than 
January  1,  1966,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congress  a  full  and  ccunplete  report 
evaluating  the  activities  and  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title  from  its  Inception 
together  with  such  reconunendations  as  he 
may  deem  desirable. 

TrrLi  m — misckllankovs 
Sac.  301.  The  term  "State"  as  defined  in 
this  Act  shall  incliide  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa.  To  the  extent  there  are 
qualified  applicants,  programs,  and  appro- 
priations, each  State  as  defined  herein  shall 
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assured  of  not  less  than  flftv  •n»«ii^ 
1«    UU.    I    and    flft,    enSSj"S!S 

Mr.  ELLENDER  subsequently  sain 
Mr.  President.  I  regret  th»t  I  mlasediS. 
vote  by  2  minutes,  but  I  am  vervBr^ 
ful  to  the  Senator  from  Montana^ 
distinguished  majority  leader.  forSvS 
me  a  Uve  pair.  I  was  detained  mms. 
sartly  and  could  not  get  to  the  Cha^^ 
in  time.  "^ 

TaZBUTI    TO    BTATT    MXICBaia 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  h*. 
fore  leaving  this  item,  I  wish  to  expriM 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  and  the  smd- 
sors  of  the  bill,  our  thanks  to  the  iS 
members  who  have  worked  so  diligenth 
on  this  measure — Edward  D.  Priedmti 
Robert  E.  Wolf.  Ralph  Widner.  Johno 
Stewart.  Stewart  E.  McClure.  Kathryn 
Fletcher,  and  Margaret  Porcher-^ 
who  gave  their  time  so  fully.  We  sn 
very  indebted  to  the  staff  membos,  sad 
we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  and  uk 
preciation  for  their  extraordinarily  eon. 
petent  and  able  assistance. 


VICKSBURG    NATIONAL    MIUTART 
PARK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  93  8  SM. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  uUe  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  CHXxr  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3M)  to 
consolidate  Vicksburg  National  Milituy 
Park  and  to  provide  for  certain  adjust- 
ments necessitated  by  the  installatioD  of 
a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other  purpotM. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tea- 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Ooo- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affain. 
with  an  amendment,  on-  page  2.  line  U. 
after  the  word  "Port",  to  strike  cot 
"Garret"  and  insert  "Oarrott",  and  oo 
page  4.  line  13,  after  the  word  "Fort", 
to  strike  out  "Oarret"  and  insert 
"Oarrott";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sonata  and  House  e/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  la 
order  to  preserve  and  protect  the  essentisl 
historical  featiu-es  of  Vicksburg  NstloosI 
Military  Park  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  sad 
to  enhance  visitor  enjoyment  and  safety  by 
means  of  a  park  tour  road  and  through  tks 
consolidation  of  {Mirk  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized,  in  his  discretloo. 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  ss  b« 
determines  are  in   the  pubUc  interest— 

(a)  to  quitclaim  to  the  city  of  Vlcksburf. 
Mississippi,  approximately  one  himdred  and 
fifty-four  acres  of  land,  including  the  roads 
thereon  and  the  park  land  abutting  sskl 
roads,  in  exchange  for  the  city's  agreeing  to 
place  the  roads  in  its  road  system  sad 
thereby  assume  Jiu-isdictlon  and  maints- 
nance  thereof,  and  upon  the  further  sgrst- 
ment  of  the  city  to  maintain  the  parkllks 
character  of  so  much  of  the  park  land  ooo- 
veyed  to  it  and  abutting  the  road  as  the 
Secretary  may  precrlbe,  said  land  beiag 
generally  that  part  of  Vicksburg  Nstlooal 
Military  Park  lying  south  of  Fort  Oarrott 
with  the  exception  of  Navy  Circle.  South  Port, 
and  Louisiana  Circle :  Provided.  That  tlUs  to 
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ao  much  of  said  abutting  park  land  pre- 
icrlbed  by  the  Secretary  and  covered  by 
g^  agreement  of  the  city  to  maintain  the 
oarkllke  character  thereof  shall  revert  to 
^  United  States  if  iU  parklike  character 
IS  not  maintained:  to  quitclaim  to  Warren 
County.  Mississippi,  upon  like  terms  and 
conditions  approximately  twenty-four  acres 
of  land,  including  the  road  and  abutting 
psrk  land,  being  known  as  Sherman  Avenue 
jnd  the  Sherman  Avenue  spur;  to  release  or 
quitclaim  to  Warren  County  or  any  other 
appropriate  political  subdivision  of  the  State 
sU  interest  which  the  United  States  of 
America  has.  if  any,  in  those  portions  of  any 
public  road  located  on  park  land  which  are 
no  longer  required  for  park  purposes:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  United  States  shall  reserve 
from  the  conveyance  or  conveyances  made 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  title  to  all  hls- 
torlcsl  monuments,  means  of  access  thereto, 
snd  such  other  easements  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  required  for  the  continued 
adminlBtratlon  of  said  monuments  as  a  part 
of  vicksburg  National  Military  Park:  and 

(b)  to  acquire  not  In  excess  of  five  hun- 
dred snd  forty-four  acres  of  land,  or  inter- 
ests in  land,  for  addition  to  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park,  such  authority  to 
include  purchase  and  condemnation  with 
appropriated  funds  but  not  to  constitute  a 
limiutlon  upon  existing  authority  to  accept 
donations:  and 

(c)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  duly 
authorized  officials  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg 
and  Warren  County  relative  to  the  effect 
which  the  Installation  of  a  one-way  park 
tour  road  with  controlled  access  will  have 
upon  the  existing  local  road  systems:  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds,  to  obligate 
the  Dnlted  SUtes  to  make  provision  for  such 
alterations,  relocations,  and  construction  of 
local  roads.  Including  procurement  of  rights- 
of-way  therefor  and  the  subsequent  transfer 
thereof  to  the  Stats  or  its  appropriate  politi- 
cal subdivisions  which  shall  thereupon  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  and  maintenance,  as  the 
Secretary  and  said  officials  agree  are  directly 
sttrlbutable  to  the  Installation  of  the  park 
tour  road;  and  to  transfer  to  the  city  or 
county  Jurisdiction  and  maintenance  of  serv- 
ice roads  which  the  Secretary  constructs  on 
park  lands  to  properties  that  otherwise 
would  be  denied  access  because  of  the  Instal- 
UtlOQ  of  the  park  tour  road. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not, 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
city  and  county  officials  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (c).  convert  the  portion  of  the  exist- 
ing road  known  as  Confederate  Avenue 
lying  between  Graveyard  Road  and  Fort 
Oarrott  Into  a  one-way  park  tour  road  with 
controlled  access,  or  otherwise  limit  the 
use  of  such  portion  by  local  traffic,  until  the 
United  SUtes  has  provided  for  such  altera- 
tions, relocations,  and  construction  of  local 
roads  (including  procurement  of  rights-of- 
way)  as  the  Secretary  and  said  officials  agree 
sre  directly  attribuUble  to  the  installation 
of  such  park  tour  road. 

Szc.  3.  Upon  the  delivery  and  acceptance  of 
the  conveyances  herein  authorized,  any 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  ceded  to  the  United 
SUtes  by  the  State  of  Mississippi  over  the 
lands  and  roads  transferred  shall  thereby 
cease  and  thereafter  vest  in  the  State  of 
IClsslsalppl. 

Szc.  S.  Funds  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill. 
8.  386,  contains  two  main  provisions. 
Krat.  it  authorizes  the  gratuitous  con- 
veyance to  the  city  of  Vicksburg.  Miss., 
of  154  acres  of  land  and  to  Warren 
County.  Miss.,  of  24  acres  of  land. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  not  in 
excess  of  644  acres  of  land  for  addition 
to  Vicksburg  National  Mllitory   Park. 


This  particular  aspect  of  the  bill  does 
not.  in  any  way,  involve  the  Morse  for- 
mula because  the  land  to  be  acquired 
would  become  part  of  a  military  park 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

I  take  these  few  minutes  to  comment 
on  the  bill,  so  that  in  the  future  no  one 
will  misunderstand  the  fact  that  the 
bill  did  not  in  fact  violate  the  Morse 
formula.  As  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
knows,  I  have  tried  to  be  very  careful 
over  the  years  to  see  to  it  that  when 
there  was  any  question  raised,  or  any 
doubt  created,  as  to  whether  a  given 
transfer  of  property  would  violate  the 
Morse  formula,  I  would  make  a  state- 
ment of  explanation  for  the  record  for 
future  reference.  That  is  why  I  make 
this  statement  today. 

There  are  two  principal  resisons  why 
the  conveyance  of  the  154  and  24  acres 
of  land  to  Vicksburg  and  Warren 
County,  Miss.,  respectively,  does  not  vio- 
late the  Morse  formula.  In  the  first 
place,  the  terms  of  the  bill  itself  and  the 
comments  contained  in  Senate  Rer>ort 
No.  115  make  it  clear  that  the  gratuitous 
conveyance  of  land  to  Vicksburg  and 
Warren  County,  respectively,  will  con- 
solidate the  Vicksburg  National  Military 
Park  area  and  will  preserve  the  park- 
like characteristics  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed. Thus,  It  is  clear  that  the  convey- 
ance will  enhance  a  national  military 
park  and  the  Morse  formula  is  never 
applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
such  enhancement. 

A  second  reason  why  the  Morse  for- 
mula is  not  violated  in  this  instance  is 
one  which  relates  to  the  fiscal  aspects 
of  the  transaction.  At  page  5  of  Senate 
Report  No.  115,  it  is  stated: 

The  land  which  will  be  conveyed  by  the 
United  States  to  the  City  of  Vicksburg  and 
Warren  County  has  a  value  of  approximately 
$25,130. 

At  page  4  of  the  report  appears  the 
statement  that  the  transfer  of  the  South 
Confederate  Avenue  area  would  result 
in  savings  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  maintenance  costs  estimated  at  about 
$4,000  per  year.  The  report  adds  "more- 
over, if  this  lEUid  is  retained  as  a  part  of 
the  military  park,  erosion  control  must 
be  undertaken  at  the  estimated  cost  of 
$250,000." 

Mr.  President,  the  gratuitous  transfers 
involved  in  this  case  will  result  in  an 
initial  savings  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  of  $250,000.  In  Just  a  little  over 
6  years,  the  savings  and  maintenance 
costs  resulting  from  the  transfer  of  the 
South  Confederate  Avenue  area  will 
equal  the  value  of  all  the  land  conveyed 
by  the  Federal  CJovemment. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  a  very  important  national  inter- 
est involved  in  this  field,  for  it  is  very 
important  that  historic  spots  such  as 
this  be  preserved  for  future  generations 
of  American  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy,  and 
as  a  lesson  to  them  of  the  great  struggles 
which  brought  this  country  into  being 
and  preserved  this  country  as  a  result 
of  the  great  War  Between  the  States. 

I  close  by  expressing  my  appreciation 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stknnis]  for  the  cooperation  and  cour- 
tesy he  extended  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  our  discussion  of  this 


subject,  and  in  giving  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  adequate  time  to  make  the 
analysis  he  has  just  presented  tonight. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  consideration  of  this 
bill,  and  his  fairness  and  objective  ap- 
proach to  it.  I  am  glad  of  his  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  a  historical  site.  I  thank 
the  committee  for  their  consideration  of 
the  bill  and  favorable  report  on  it. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of 
the  committee  report  on  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BACKGBOUND 

The  city  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  besieged  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  In  a  Union  effort  to  control 
the  Mississippi  River,  is  stUl  encircled  and 
restricted  by  the  Confederate  and  Union 
lines. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  War  Depart- 
ment acquired  a  relatively  narrow  semicircle 
of  land  around  the  north,  east,  and  south  of 
the  city  Incorporating  the  ridge  on  which  was 
located  the  Confederate  defense  positions 
and  the  paralleling  line  of  the  Union  forces. 
The  property  was  transferred  to  the  Inte- 
rior Department  for  administration  as  a  na- 
tional military  park  In  1898.  Together  with 
the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  the  park  com- 
pletely encircles  the  city. 

When  the  Federal  lands  were  acquired, 
Vicksburg  had  14.000  popiilation.  and  there 
was  much  land  within  the  crescent  for 
growth.  Today,  residences,  filling  stations, 
hamburger  stands,  and  other  establishments 
crowd  against  the  600  monimients,  statues, 
plaques,  and  memorials  erected  within  the 
narrow,  irregular  park  area  to  memorialize 
participants  In  the  siege.  Some  have  spilled 
over  beyond  the  park.  City  traffic  Jams 
Confederate  Avenue,  the  relatively  narrow 
north-south  roadway  acquired  with  the 
property  by  the  Federal  Government  and  now 
the  main  park  tour  road. 

Park  visitors — there  were  more  than  a  mil- 
lion exclusive  of  the  city  commuters  in 
1961 — interfere  with  this  city  traffic  as  they 
peer  from  slow  moving  cars  at  the  memorials 
along  the  road.  They  are  in  turn  endan- 
gered by  the  large  volume  of  nonpark  traffic 
\islng  the  roadway  as  a  street  to  and  from 
their   homes  and   businesses. 

There  are  75  access  roads  onto  Confeder- 
ate Highway  within  the  park,  leading  to  and 
from  everything  from  single  residences  to 
subdivisions. 

The  ridge  on  which  Confederate  Avenue  Is 
located  Is  the  only  nat\iral,  traversable 
north-south  highway  location  available  to 
Vicksburg.  High  ridges  separated  by  deep 
ravines  run  into  the  city  itself  from  the  old 
defense  and  assault  lines,  making  difficult 
and  expensive  the  construction  of  an  alter- 
native north-south  street  within  the  city. 

As  matters  stand,  the  city's  growth  is  be- 
ing retarded  by  inadequate  traffic  lanes  across 
the  park  property  to  the  north,  east,  and 
south.  Park  visitors  are  being  endangered 
by  the  city  traffic  on  the  park  road,  and  the 
Park  Service  is  unable  to  establish  an  even 
reasonably  adequate  presentation  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  featiires  of  the  park  for  its  vis- 
itors. It  cannot  establish  a  proper  park  tour 
road  unless  the  city  traffic  is  eliminated. 
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B«cauM  of  the  preaBlng  nature  of  the 
problem,  the  cttj  employed  planning  engi- 
neers moA,  In  eooperXlon  with  the  Pmrk 
Servlee.  has  dereloped  what  the  committee 
feels  U  a  wise  aad  equitable  sohxtlosi  to  the 
problems  of  both  Vl^sburg  and  the  Park 
Service. 

The  plan  Involves  transf w  of  the  southern 
one-third  of  the  park's  total  length,  com- 
prising 154  acres,  to  the  city  of  Vlcksburg  on 
the  agreement  of  the  city  to  maintain  the 
statues  and  memorials  involved  and  the 
parklike  character  of  the  slege-llne  strip. 
If  this  Is  not  done,  the  lands  revert  to  the 
Federal  OovMnment.  The  city  will  con- 
struct at  least  two  tralBc  eroeslngs  to  the 
south  In  this  stretch  of  the   present  park 


It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  construct  three  croeelngs  to  the  n(»-th 
»nd  east,  which  are  to  be  over  or  under  park 
roads  at  points  where  they  will  not  Interfere 
with  the  character  or  features  of  the  park. 

The  city,  aided  by  the  Federal  Government, 
win  construct  a  new  north-south  street  west 
of  the  park  to  take  city  trsifflc  off  of  Confed- 
erate Avenue  within  the  park.  The  National 
Park  Service  can  then  develop  a  one-way 
parte  road  loop  within  the  park  on  Confed- 
erate Avenue  and  Union  Avenue,  giving  park 
▼IsltorB  an  opportunity  to  view  the  area  In 
safety  and  have  It  interpreted  to  them  so  it 
can  be  understood. 

It  Is  prc^xised  to  acquire  544  acres  to  All 
out  the  portlon^  of  the  park  retained  by  the 
Federal  Government,  eliminate  Inholdinga, 
and  permit  the  Park  Service  to  control  ero- 
8k>n  of  gullies,  now  just  out&ide  the  park 
boundaries,  which  threaten  important  fea- 
tures within  either,  by  dumping  silt  into  the 
park  or  by  eating  their  way  Into  the  parks' 
perimeter.  At  some  points  the  safety  of  park 
roads  Is  Involved. 

Washington  hearings  on  S.  765.  a  similar 
bill  in  the  last  Congress,  were  held  In  1961 
and  final  action  witliheld  until  a  subcommit- 
tee coxild  conduct  hearings  in  the  area.  This 
was  done  August  25,  1963,  and  an  exoeUent 
presentation  of  the  cooperative  plan  of  the 
city  and  Park  Service  was  made  by  the  park 
superintendent,  both  In  his  testimony  and 
during  an  inspection  of  the  park,  and  by  city 
officials,  their  planning  advisers,  and  citizens. 

ajCXHSMZMT 

Page  2,  line  10.  and  on  page  4,  line  9, 
correct  the  spelling  of  the  proper  name  from 
"Garret"  to  "Oarrott.- 

COST 

The  National  Park  Service  estimates  that 
land  which  will  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Vlcksburg,  and  Warren  County,  Miss.,  have 
an  approximate  value  of  $26,000.  Land  to 
be  acquired  has  an  estimated  value  of 
•534,000.  Road  constmctlon  authorized  is 
estimated  to  cost  $1,615,200. 

COWCXTTSION 

The  Vlcksburg  Park  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  military  parks.  It  has  great 
historic  signlflcance  and  Interest.  In  the 
South.  Its  Importance  rivals  Gettysburg  in 
the  North.  It  contains  most  of  the  original 
entrenchments,  gun  placements,  and  fea- 
tures of  the  siege  period.  It  Is  the  battle- 
field where  brother  fought  brother  In  a 
war  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  se- 
cession or  breakup  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  It  contains  perpetual  memorials  to 
patriots  of  both  the  North  and  the  South 
from  nearly  every  State  In  the  Nation. 

The  committee  feels  that  delay  In  making 
the  needed  adjustments  at  Vlcksburg  will 
probably  mean  Increased  cost,  and  that  S. 
386  should  pass  promptly. 


sidenttion  of  Calendar  Na  105.  House  bill 
2440.  the  military  strocurement  bill. 

Tbe  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pn>  tem- 
pore.   Tbe  bin  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lbgqlativb  Clctk.  A  bill  (HJi. 
2440)  to  authorize  aiKunopriatlons.  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  re- 
search. deyelCH^ment,  test  and  evaluation 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  aerreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  tmd  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment. 


^prU  10 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 

PROCUREMENT 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  pixxieed  to  the  con- 


CERTAIN  STREETS  IN  VILLAGE  OF 
HEYBURN,  IDAHO 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  asked  me,  a  few  minutes 
ago.  whether  or  not  I  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  Calendar  No.  06.  Senate 
bill  22.  to  release  the  right,  title,  or  in- 
terest, if  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heybum, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in 
patent  for  public  reserve. 

Since  then  I  have  studied  the  commit- 
tee report  on  8.  22.  I  am  satisfied  It 
does  not  in  any  way  violate  the  Morse 
formula. 

I  want  to  say  good-naturedly  that 
what  was  needed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  when  they  first  made  this 
transfer,  was  a  UtUe  better  legal  work, 
because  If  there  ever  was  a  transfer  of 
property  that  was  confused  legally,  it 
was  this  transfer  in  Heybum,  Idaho. ' 

What  is  involved  Is  a  transfer  by  the 
Department  of  a  dedicated  townsite 
which  at  one  time  was  really  a  reclama- 
tion project.  The  streets  were  all  balled 
up.  The  Department  kept  the  reversion- 
ary right  to  the  streets  and  sought  to 
transfer  the  lots,  and  then  seemed  to  be 
a  little  surprised  when  the  tlUe  insur- 
ance company  found  it  impossible,  or 
refused,  to  give  title  insurance  to  the 
lots.  Who  could  blame  them  for  that? 
It  could  not  very  well  give  clear  title. 

I  am  satisfied  there  Is  no  oil  or  gold 
or  silver  or  copper  or  other  precious 
metal  under  these  streets.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  good  reason  for  keeping  the  re- 
versionary interest  in  a  dedicated  town- 
site  tliat  was  a  part  of  a  reclamation 
project. 

Ordinarily  the  street  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipality,  and  it  would 
have  the  right  to  the  streets  in  that  mu- 
nicipality if  there  was  to  be  a  dedicated 
townsite. 

I  see  no  violation  of  the  Morse  formula 
In  this  transfer,  because  there  was  con- 
fttslon,  and  there  was  bound  to  be  con- 
fusion In  an  attempt  to  hold  the  rever- 
sionary interest  In  the  streets. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  more  costly 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  hold  the 
reversionary  interest  than  to  get  rid  of 
it. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  dlstingulslied  Senator  from 
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Oregon  and  to  eompUment  him  «.  w 
memory,  because  he  had  to  da  •  w"* 
hmck  thinking  in  a  hurry.  ^ M*? 
plained  what  happened  last  vm*  5! 
mind  went  back  to  the  argumenKhS 
he  brought  forth  at  that  time.       ^^ 

I  am  delighted  that  he  is  qbcb  a^^ 
in  support  of  this  bin.  after  glviiw  72 
most  serious  consideration.      ~*  **  «• 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  tlie  basis  of  tlu 
remarks  made  and  the  approval  ei«»n 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Orcson  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nmii. 
ing  business  be  laid  aside  temporSS" 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  tbe  em  * 
slderaUon  of  Calendar  No.  M  8i^ 
bUl  22.  '  °**^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tea 
pore.    The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  UUeT^ " 

The  CHisr  Clerk.  A  hill  (8. 22)  to  ». 
lease  the  right.  UUe,  or  Interest,  tf  aiT 
of  the  United  States  in  certain  streetohi 
the  village  of  Haybum.  Idaho,  and  to 
repeal  the  reverter  in  patent  for  puhlk 
reserve. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ten- 
pore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  ameod- 
ments.  on  page  1,  lln«  7.  after  the  voni 
"that",  to  strike  out  "adjoint"  and  In- 
sert "adjoin";  on  page  2.  line  1.  after 
the  word  "hereby",  to  strike  out  '^released 
and  quitclaimed  to  the  adjoining  ownen 
by  the  United  States"  and  insert  "re- 
leased"; and  in  line  6.  after  tbe  wonl 
"hereby",  to  strike  out  "repealed,  and 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  Lincoln  Boulevard  or 
any  street  hereafter  to  be  vacated  with- 
in said  townsite  adjoining  the  lands  de- 
scribed In  said  patent  is  hereby  released" 
and  insert  "repealed" ;  so  as  to  make  tbe 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  end  Hoimc  of 
Representatives  of  th«  United  SUte$  9f 
America  in  Congres*  asumbled.  That  lay 
right,  title,  or  interest  ot  the  Dnited  8UtM 
In  and  to  streets  that  were  dedicated  upon 
the  ming  of  the  townsite  plat  for  Heytom, 
Idaho,  a  reclamation  townsite  establlabstf 
prirsuant  to  the  Act  of  AprU  16,  1006  (M 
SUt.  110) .  atf^unended.  and  that  ad)oin  laaai 
which  have  been  sold,  which  streets  hsve 
been  vacated,  or  any  street  that  may  here- 
after be  vacated  within  the  original  towa* 
site  of  Heybum.  Idaho,  is  hereby  released. 

Sec.  2.  The  clause  included  in  pstent  dub- 
bered  1048490  issued  by  the  United  SUtet  to 
the  village  of  Heybum  on  July  27,  18S1. 
providing  for  reversion  of  title  to  the  United 
State*  U  hereby  repealed. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroswd 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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AMERICAN  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
CUBA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  ths 
March  31  issue  of  the  Register -Guard 
of  Eugene.  Oreg.,  contained  a  very  useful 
and  farorable  editorial  about  tbe  speech 
given  recently  by  our  coDeaiue  from 
South  DakoU  [Mr.  ICcOovmi]  oo 
American  attitudes  toward  Cuba. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonsmt  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Racoas. 


•niere  \)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
iras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

KXAKIMXNO   AM    UffWOBTHT    FXZATIOM 

Oioaos  McOovaaM.  the  new  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  arose  In  the  Senate  the  other 
dsy  and  said  be  felt  "constrained  to  speak 
out  sfainst  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dan- 
MTOUS  fixation  that  is  not  worthy  of  this 
\pnH  Nation."  The  fixation,  he  said,  Is  this 
^ijQtrya  apparent  preoccupation  over  Castro 
as  such.  A  greater  problem,  he  suggested, 
la  the  long-range  Interest  of  this  country 
aa  It  relates  to  all  of  Latin  America.  He 
U  afraid  that  the  combing  of  old  ashes  as 
ve  review  such  events  as  those  at  the  Bay 
of  ptga  wiU  focus  attention  on  the  wrong 
thing—on  the  man  Castro  Instead  of  the 
meaning  of  Castro. 

Tb«  "real  l>omt>«heIls"  In  Latin  America, 
b«  argued,  are  these:  1,  3  percent  of  tbe  peo- 
ple own  more  than  half  the  wealth;  2,  80 
percent  dwell  In  squalor;  3,  more  than  half 
are  illiterate:  4,  one-crop  economies  are  so 
■ubjcct  to  ruin  In  case  of  price  fluctuation; 
6,  archaic  tax  structures  coupled  with  heavy 
military  budgets;  6,  a  rate  of  population 
growth  that  is  fastest  In  the  world.  (At 
U>e  preeent  growth  rate,  the  13  million  who 
live  today  in  the  six  tiny  Central  American 
countries    wiU    Increase    to    416    million    by 

3oes). 

Senator  McOovxin  speaks  from  a  special 
ttackground.  Early  in  tbe  Kennedy  years 
be  was  Director  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. In  this,  his  major  concern  was  hun- 
gry people,  most  of  whom  have  never  known 
anything  but  hunger  aU  their  lives.  Such 
people,  he  knows,  are  likely  desperate,  will- 
ing to  try  the  strongest  medicine  in  the 
chest.    In  Cuba   that  medicine  was  Castro. 

But  back  to  this  country's  fixation.  Too 
many  people  who  ought  to  know  better  speak 
u  if  Castro  sprang  fully  armed  from  Moe- 
cow,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jupiter, 
crying  "Cuba  81,  Yanqul  No."  This  is  pat- 
enUy  false.  He  and  his  backers  were  care- 
fully nurtured  in  the  poisoned  soil  of  Cuba. 
They  were  nurtured  not  by  Moecow,  but  by 
Batista  and   what   he  represented. 

Cuba  is  far  worse  off  today  than  It  was 
6  years  ago.  But  such  is  often  the  case  with 
those  who  take  the  strongest  medicine  on 
the  shelf.  The  symptonu,  some  of  which 
might  be  eventually  fatal  to  the  Castro  re- 
gime, include  food  consumption  that  is  down 
IS  percent,  a  gross  national  product  down 
36  percent,  the  loss  of  a  quarter-million 
people,  most  of  them  skilled  or  professional 
people,  and  the  second  smallest  sugar  crop 
ilnce  tbe  end  of  World  War  n. 

There  is  nothing  short  of  war  (which  a 
decreasing  number  of  Americans,  even 
among  the  war-whoopert,  seem  to  want) 
that  we  can  do  directly  at  this  point  to 
oust  Castro.  We  can.  of  cotirse,  continue 
trying  to  isolate  him  economically  and  poUt- 
Ically.  This  we  have  done  with  some  suc- 
cess, to  the  point  that  It  now  costs  the 
Russians  «!  mllMon  a  day  to  keep  the  Cuban 
economy  breathing  at  all.  Our  only  prac- 
Ucal  hope  of  getting  rid  of  Castro  U  our 
hope  that  he  will  fall  victim  to  the  power 
•truggle  within  his  own  country. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  must  not  let  the 
Castro  "fixation"  divert  us  from  the  more 
Important  goal  of  seeing  to  It  that  the  soil 
In  other  Latin  American  countries  is  not 
the  kind  that  nurtured  Castro.  This,  not 
anguished  screaming,  is  the  long-range  an- 
•wer  to  the  Castro  problem. 


THE   WORLD   POOD   SUPPLY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  very 
sobering  article  appeared  In  the  March- 
April.  1963.  edition  of  Com.  published 
by  the  Com  Industries  Research  Foun- 
dation, Inc..  of  Washington,  D.C.    The 


short  article  previews  the  proceedings  of 
the  World  Food  Congress  which  will  be 
held  here  on  June  4  to  18. 

The  purpose  of  the  World  Pood  Con- 
gress is,  in  effect,  to  bring  to  public  at- 
tention the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  available  food 
supplies  and  those  needed  for  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  world's  peoples. 

One  paragraph  alone  in  this  article 
contains  statistics  which  are  shocking  in 
their  implications.  The  paragraph  reads: 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
world's  8  billion  people  suffer  from  hunger 
and/or  malnutrition.  On  top  of  this,  the 
population  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next 
85  years.  To  bring  about  a  moderate  im- 
provement in  the  level  of  nutrition  it  has 
t>een  estimated  that  the  world's  food  supply 
will  have  to  be  doubled  by  1980  and  tripled 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  problem  portrayed,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Woau)  Food  Congrxss 

An  estimated  1,200  delegates  from  more 
than  100  countries  will  attend  a  World  Pood 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C, 
June  4-18.  The  event  comes  at  the  midway 
point  of  the  International  Freedom  from 
Hunger  Campaign.  a  6-year  program 
launched  in  1060  by  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  (FAO)  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  World  Food  Congress  is  an  effort  to 
make  the  world  conscious  of  the  related 
population  and  hunger  problem  and  its  mag- 
nitude. Primary  emphasis  will  l>e  placed  up- 
on helping  the  countries  In  need  to  help 
themselves  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
available  and  adequate  food  supplies.  The 
Congress  is  not  the  kind  of  event  where  a 
orce-and-for-all  solution  will  be  found,  but 
it  may  make  a  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward a  world  of  self-reliant  nations  no  longer 
plagued  by  such  things  as  hunger,  ill  health, 
and  poverty. 

rOOD  AND  POPULATION 

Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
world's  3  billion  people  suffer  from  hxinger 
and/or  malnutrition.  On  top  of  this,  the 
population  is  expected  to  double  in  the  next 
35  years.  To  bring  about  a  moderate  im- 
provement in  the  level  of  nutrition  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  world's  food  supply 
wUl  have  to  l>e  doubled  by  1980  and  tripled 
by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Behind  the  rapid  population  increase  are 
certain  arresting  features.  In  the  first  place, 
the  rate  of  Increase  in  the  less  developed 
regions,  where  hunger  is  most  prevalent,  is 
greater  than  in  the  more  developed  ones. 
Secondly,  because  of  advances  in  medical 
science  people  are  now  able  to  live  longer 
under  worse  conditions  or  without  a  rise  in 
their  standard  of  living.  The  result  of  these 
two  features  is  that  the  population  of  the 
less  developed  areas  is  becoming  an  ever- 
larger  proportion  of  the  world  population. 

Participants  at  last  year's  World  Food 
Forum,  which  was  also  held  in  Washington, 
dispelled  the  notion  that  agricultural  sur- 
pluses in  one  part  of  the  world  can  alleviate 
hunger  in  any  substantive,  lasting  way  in 
another  part.  A  repeated  theme  was  that 
the  developing  nations  must,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  defend  primarily  on  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  agricultural  production  at 
home.  In  Asia  alone  (excluding  Red  China) 
the  projected  need  is  for  an  Increase  of  some 
90  million  tons  of  food  grains  by  1980.  Com- 
mercial or  noncommercial  trade  is  simply 
not  feasible  to  supply  grains  of  such  magni- 


tude. Today  only  10  percent  of  world  food 
production  goes  into  export.  The  bulk  of 
our  country's  agricultural  exports  through 
the  food-for-peace  program  has  been  to 
relieve  hunger  in  emergency  situations. 

MEANS  AIX  AVAZX.ABLK 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
science  today  has  the  solution  to  abundant 
food  supplies  in  temu  of  modem  tech- 
nology— Increased  use  o;  fertilizer,  the  kill- 
ing of  peeU,  irrigation  and  drainage,  genet- 
ics  of  plant  improvement,  the  cultivation 
of  more  arable  land,  and  so  on.  But  effec- 
tuating such  changes  requires  the  resolu- 
tion of  a  host  of  polltico-socio-economle 
questions  for  the  countries  Involved.  Social 
values  and  public  opinion  must  be  changed 
to  overcome  certain  static  situations  and 
create  climates  conducive  to  the  acceptance 
of  modern  technology.  Dissemination  of 
agricultural  know-how  requires  that  people 
be  educated  enough  to  receive  the  help  of- 
fered; thus  the  pervasive  problem  of  illit- 
eracy is  directly  caught  up  in  the  agricul- 
tural struggle.  One  educational  institution 
the  United  States  is  foeterinf  is  the  orga- 
nization of  rural  youth  clubs  patterned 
after  the  4-H  Clubs. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  visiting  dele- 
gates wUl  be  the  successful  example  of  a 
handful  of  countries  that  have  succeeded  in 
increasing  agricultural  production  sub- 
stantially above  the  population  growth  rate. 
This  has  been  true  in  tbe  past  10  years  of 
such  countries  as  Israel,  Mexico,  Yugoslavia, 
Greece,  Japan,  and  Austria.  From  these  ex- 
periences the  developing  nations  should 
learn  much  that  will  enable  them  to  become 
more  self-reliant.  In  addition,  of  course, 
the  United  States,  a  land  where  agricultural 
abundance  is  consistently  attained,  will  be 
the  center  of  much  attention. 

The  visiting  participants  will  be  asking 
why  it  is  that  American  farmers  are,  say, 
about  five  times  as  efficient  as  Russian 
farmers.  In  other  words,  what  are  the  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  agricultural  abundance. 
If  any  conclusion  is  reached  on  this  question 
it  will  most  likely  be  that  success  can  only 
be  attributed  to  a  combination  of  factors — 
good  climate,  adequate  capital,  free  incen- 
tive, sound  technological  background,  and 
an  effective  farm  communications  system, 
among  others.  In  its  development,  however, 
the  American  experience  did  not  have  to  cope 
with  an  Impatient  population.  Today  people 
of  the  developing  countries  know  there  is  a 
better  life  and  are  determined  to  achieve  it 
in  their  own  lifetime. 

Efforts  to  increase  food  production  have 
been  concerned  traditionally  with  agrarian 
reform,  or  who  shall  own  the  land.  It  is  here 
that  American  agricultiu*e  may  convincingly 
cite  its  own  experience  in  calling  for  individ- 
ual ownership  of  the  land  by  thoee  who 
cultivate  it:  no  method  of  ownership — col- 
lective, plantation,  feudal,  or  state-owned — 
has  ever  achieved  the  efficient  productivity  of 
tbe  American  family  farm. 

KOLx   or  UNrrED   states 

Last  fall  Congress  authorized  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  host  country  for  the  World 
Food  Congress.  Leadership  for  our  partici- 
pation Is  being  furnished  by  the  American 
Freedom 'From  Hunger  Foundation  through 
designation  of  its  trustees  as  Cltlzeru'  Host 
Committee  for  the  World  Pood  Congress.  In 
addition.  President  Kennedy  appointed  a 
Government  Committee  to  work  in  associa- 
tion with  the  freedom-from-hunger  cam- 
paign. Freedom  From  Hunger  Week,  ob- 
served this  March  17-23  in  this  and  many 
other  countries,  is  one  of  the  events  of  the 
campaign. 

All  reports  indicate  that  the  response  of 
the  American  people  to  the  coming  World 
Pood  Congress  has  been  especially  warm.  A 
subcommittee  charged  with  arranging  tours 
of  various  area  farms  and  food  industries  re- 
ports that  firms  and  individuals  are  gener- 
ously offering  their  help.     These  tours  will 
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proTlda  tbe  Tlslton  a  means  of  seeing  flnt- 
hand  how  our  food  la  produced  and 
proceaaed. 

X>eslgned  to  be  a  "people-to-people"  rather 
than  a  "govemment-to-gOTemment"  event, 
the  World  Food  Congreaa  wUl  Include  par- 
ticipants frtMn  all  walks  of  life.  Some  300  to 
400  persons  from  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pected to  attend.  The  June  4  c^Mnlng  date 
was  designed  to  oolitclde  with  the  aotn  anni- 
versary of  the  Hot  ^irtngs,  Va..  conference 
called  bj  President  Roosevelt.  This  confer- 
ence laid  the  foundations  for  the  FAO,  which 
hecame  a  part  of  the  United  Nations  a  years 
later  In  1945.  Oonimon  to  both  the  confer- 
ence ao  years  ago  and  the  coming  World  Pood 
Congress  Is  a  recognition  that  food  and  agri- 
culture transcend  national  boundaries,  that 
only  a  joint  effort  can  solve  the  problems  of 
world  hunger. 
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NATIONAL  COM^mTEE  FOR  SUP- 
PORT OF  THB  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  prevloiis  occasions  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  helpfiil  Infor- 
mation contained  in  tbe  publication  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Support  of 
the  Public  Schools  entitled  "Changing 
Demands  on  Education  and  Their  Fiscal 
Implications."  There  remains  but  one 
chapter  of  the  study  to  which  this  morn- 
ing I  wish  to  devote  my  attention.  This 
is  the  chapter  entitled  'bindings  and 
Conclusions." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
chapter  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows : 

FlNUlNGS  AlfD  COIfCLtrSIONS 

Basic  research,  application  of  new  knowl- 
edge to  industrial  processes,  and  automa- 
tion are  remaking  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  The  depth  and  speed  of  economic 
change  are  having  heavy  Impacts  on  the 
labor  force  and  on  education. 

JMPACTB  ON  THB  LABOB  FOBCB 

Our  population  as  a  whole  miist  have  more 
and  better  general  education.  This  is  essen- 
tial if  the  labor  force  is  to  have  the  educa- 
tional background  and  flexibility  of  mind 
required  to  respond  to  rapid  occupational 
change.  Some  old  occupations  decline  in 
numbers,  and  some  disappear.  New  ones 
arise.  Retraining  and  even  lifetime  learning 
are  becoming  the  price  of  employment. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  labor  force  must 
have  advanced  technical  and  professional 
education.  There  is  also  a  rising  demand  for 
aklUed  and  semiskilled  workers.  But  the 
opportimities  for  employment  of  unskilled 
workers  and  laborers  are  declining  and  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

The  insistent  calls  for  more  and  more 
highly  trained  and  skilled  workers  and  the 
declliOng  demand  for  unskilled  workers  are 
bringing  about  major  changes  In  the  compo- 
sition of  the  labcn:  force  of  the  United  States. 
In  1956,  for  the  first  time  In  our  history,  the 
majority  of  the  employed  population  were 
claaslfled  as  white-collar  workers.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  1970  white-collar  workers 
will  far  outniunber  blue-collar  workers. 

IMPACTS   ON   BmCATION 

Occupational  changes  hold  many  implica- 
tions tor  public  education.  The  schools 
and  coUeges  must  provide  more  and  better 
basic  and  general  education.  These  ihsU- 
tutlons  must  provide  more  personnel  with 
advanced  technical  and  professlonal  educa- 
tion. They  must  provide  alone,  or  In  eo- 
operatkm  with  various  public  and  prlvats 


agencies,  a  labor  f<»ce  with  a  ptnrlng  per- 
centage of  skOled  and  semlskmad  workers. 

The  rising  deman<iB  of  our  teefanologtcal 
economy  for  tnUned  aoanpower  are  being 
met  to  a  degree  by  oar  educational  institu- 
tions. The  level  of  schooling  of  our  popu- 
lation is  rising.  A  larger  percentage  of 
highly  educated,  professional,  technical,  and 
•killed  personnel  Is  being  supplied.  The 
professions  and  industry  readily  absorb  the 
increased  flow  of  the  more  highly  trained. 

Technological  progress  and  automation  in- 
crease productivity,  but  they  also  breed 
serious  problems  for  many  Individuals. 
There  Is  an  insidious  growth  of  unemploy- 
ment in  a  number  of  occupational  fields  and 
especlaUy  in  agriculture.  When  the  jobs  of 
older  workers  disappear,  they  find  it  difficult 
to  prepare  for  and  find  new  ones.  Unem- 
ployment among  dropouts  from  the  schools 
is  much  higher  than  in  the  labor  force  as 
a  whole. 

As  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  are 
wiped  out.  new  ones  api>ear.  But  many  who 
lose  their  jobs  cannot  qualify  for  them. 
They  lack  the  training  req\ilred. 

Many  proposals  are  being  made  to  correct 
the  imbalance  between  the  training  de- 
manded and  that  poasesaed  by  our  man- 
power. There  is  no  general  agreement  as 
to  how  the  needed  training  and  retraining 
can  be  accomplished.  However,  all  pro- 
posals Include  needed  Improvements  In  the 
offerings  of  the  public  schools.  These  range 
trotn  action  to  eliminate  Illiteracy  and  to 
step  up  the  level  of  general  education  of  our 
whole  population,  to  the  provision  of  much 
more  effective  programs  of  technical  and 
subprofesslonal  training. 

Such  educational  Improvements  will  re- 
quire substantial  additional  SKpendltures. 
Can  the  cost  be  met?  The  answer  dependa 
In  large  degree  upon  the  public's  conception 
of   the  economic  significance  of   education. 

BOUCATION    AS    DTVBSTICKNT 

Economic  research  la  leading  toward  th« 
concliision  that  expenditvues  for  education 
are  more  than  a  tax  levy  against  the  econ- 
omy. Educational  expenditures  are  a  pro- 
ductive  Investment. 

DfSIVUUAI.  BBTUBNS 

It  has  long  been  known  that  persons  with 
larger  amounts  of  education  earn  larger  in- 
comes. Research  Is  beginning  to  disentangle 
the  various  factors,  including  schooling, 
which  result  In  Increased  individual  eam- 
Inga.  It  appears  that  the  direct  returns  to 
individuals,  solely  from  Investment  In  school- 
ing, are  at  least  as  high  as  other  forms  of 
investment.  Even  though  the  general  level 
of  schooling  has  continued  to  rise  during 
the  past  generation,  the  substantial  differ- 
entials In  the  average  earnings  of  those  with 
less  schooling  and  those  with  more  schooUng 
have  continued  to  hold. 

XNUBSASB)    NATIONAX.    PaOOUCTlVHT 

Probably  more  Important  than  the  eco- 
nonUc  research  that  has  revealed  the  benefits 
to  indivldiials  from  Investment  in  education 
are  studies  that  take  account  of  the  diffused, 
indirect  benefits  that  Increase  national  pro- 
ductivity. Some  economists  are  suggesting 
that  Investment  in  human  capital,  in  such 
forms  as  education  and  health  services,  de- 
serves to  rank  with  investment  In  physical 
capital  as  a  factor  In  economic  progress. 

The  rapid  growth  in  the  prodxujtivlty  of 
agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  of  spe- 
cial significance.  Agricultural  output  has 
continued  to  mount,  although  the  acreage 
under  cultivation  and  the  nxmaber  of  agrl- 
coltursl  warten  both  continue  to  decline. 
Some  economlsU  claim  that  the  agricultural 
revolution  in  the  United  States  Is  in  large 
degree  the  outcome  of  the  comprehensive 
program  of  educational  Investment  in  agrl- 
culttn-e  which  has  been  developed  diiring  the 
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i.^  The  fannars  in  ths  t»»*^ 

SUtea  are  the  only  occupational  bL«^ 
has  enjoyed  snb«tantlai^«tto^  ln?5.i^ 
In  general  education,  in  medall^  hS?* 
tion  at  botb  the  •«»ndaryandld^^2[!?" 
tkm  lavela,  la  research  and  •nMvtuM.^ 
and  in  an  extension  program  tJ^m^^"^ 
the  rapid  dlsnmlnatlon  of  new  toolSL** 

The  relation  of  education  tosBBSl*. 
^owth  Is  now  a  matter  of  wcrldwiSrS? 
It  shows  Uiat  Uiere  is  a  high  conSaLl?^- 
tween  Uteracy  and  per  eaplta  sM^Lf^ 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  w^S? 
au  nation  has  achieved  a  high  teJ^  «J^ 
ductivlty:  an  Uterate  natiomlhaW^S: 
high  per  capiu  Incomea.  ™««T«y 

The  educational  level  attained  bv  . 
tion-s   popuUtlon   to  more  Importtot  «^ 
the  possession  of  natural  reeoureee  to  «w 
mining  its  per  caplU  Income.  ^^' 

In  some  nations  thst  poasess  abuBii.«. 
natural  re^jurces.  people  Uve  in  .eSSJS. 
tion.  Other  nations  that  have  tonST^ 
hxnnan  capital  have  achieved  hlsh  T^^S.^ 
tlvlty.  even  ti»ough  they  have^SJE^ 
ural  resources.  "*«■««•  nst- 

The  rapid  economic  growth  at  the  TTusa 
1.  partJy  tbe  remilt  of  heavy  tavestmSrS 
education  made  since  the  Bolshevlkr««iir 
tion.  ""*"• 

The  snperlar  productivity  of  Western  in. 
rope  is  In  p«u^  an  outcome  of  lu  early  «.«-?' 
llahment  of  universal  education.  Ite  ruM 
recovery  after  World  War  n  was  facIlltsSd 
by  Its  Btock  of  educated  human  capital  iS 
lack  of  such  capital  in  the  less-devekxMd  iT 
tlons  U  partiy  responsible  for  thdrlsiwud 
economic  gains.  ••  ■ 

Probably  ths  most  significant  returns  tna 
Investment  in  education  are  certain  qualitte 
and  Insights  that  are  essential  f or  grovtt 
In  economic  as  wsU  as  other  spheres  of  Wi 
■ducation  contributes  to  ths  dsvelopneot « 
a  literate  and  Informed  people  capable  of 
maintaining  free  Institutions  and  aohleilBf 
democratic  alms.  Bducatlon  helps  hi  -^^T 
talnlng  the  degree  of  poUtieal  and  sodai 
stabUlty  that  U  ssssntlsl  for  eoonomte  sM 
other  forms  of  national  growth.  Idaeattaa 
develops  respect  for  sdsntlflc  reasareh  sad 
for  the  new  knowledge  it  discovers.  Maoa- 
tion  aids  in  developing  readlnew  to  spali 
new  knowledge  to  economic  and  otb«  inii 
of  life.  Education  plays  a  major  rale  k 
developing  the  spedallaed  technicians  aai 
the  broadly  ediicated  and  reqionalble  leadai 
denoanded  in  all  fields  In  a  oomptoi  aoi 
highly  developed  society  such  as  that  at  tte 
United  SUtea. 

It  U  imperative  that  we  Mcogniae  the  asBj 
and  highly  significant  returns  which  sesas 
from  wise  Investment  la  education.  It  h 
also  Imperative  that  we  avoid  the  eodal  pm- 
alUes  that  have  their  origins  in  asglset  M 
education. 

VBIf ALTIBS   or   INASBQVATB  SCBOOUNO 

It  la  a  shocking  fact  that  while  the  United 
Statea  stands  for  equality  of  opportunity.  It 
permits  gross  inequalities  In  educatksMU 
opportunity. 

Par  too  high  a  percent  of  otir  ettlaai 
suffer  handicaps  that  result  from  lack  of 
functional  lltsracy.  Fewer  and  fewer  ehll- 
dren  are  denied  schooling  completely,  but 
many  children  attend  poor  schools  and  only 
for  a  short  period.  Lack  of  adequate  school- 
ing, both  as  to  quality  a^  amount,  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  millions  of  dlsadvantagsd 
Americans  who  have  recentiy  been  mlgrattng 
from  underdeveloped  nval  sliuns  to  con- 
gested urban  alums. 

Low  educational  aehievenMot  ie  aasodatsd 
with  low  earning  capacity,  unemploy- 
ment, high  rates  of  rejectkm  for  solMary 
service,  and  dependence  on  varloas  types  §1 
relief. 
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Xht  plight  of  the  dropouts  from  school  de- 
gmm  special  attention.  They  are  thitnm 
into  s  labor  market  where  there  Is  a  '*^^"THng 
dMDsnd  for  unsklUed  labor.  The  poealblllty 
of  their  being  called  for  mUitvy  training 
dUoourages  employers  from  offering  them 
opportunity  for  employment  and  training. 
Tb«  out-of-acbool,  unemployed  youth  Is  a 
potential  delinquent. 

Adequate  schooling  is  one  of  the  factors 
vblch  can  aid  in  ameliorating  some  of  oxir 
0iost  serloxis  social  problems.  Provision  of 
adequate  scbockllng  for  all  U  fully  justified 
jolely  on  the  basis  of  our  conunltment  to 
equality  of  opportunity.  The  cost  of  provld- 
tog  education,  right  in  amount  and  kind  for 
etery  child,  would  probably  be  less  than 
expenditures  to  cure  the  ree\ilta  of  inade- 
quate schooling. 

MAZIMOONa   BBTUBMS 

To  reallae  full  economic  and  other  bene- 
flti  from  Investment  in  education  will  re- 
(julre  several  types  of  action.  There  must 
tw  quality  schooU  available  and  attended 
by  all  chUdren  and  youth  la  aU  communities 
Good  schools  require  well  prepared  teachers' 
adequate  school  buildings,  and  other  easen- 
Usl  physical  facilities.  These  sre  Ucklng 
In  too  many  communities  today. 

Curricula  must  be  developed  that  take  ac- 
eoont  of  the  wide  range  of  aptitudes  and  life 
fosls  of  the  heterogeneous  population  now 
aroUed  In  public  schools.     There  must  be 
full  responss  to  the  fact  that  those  In  the 
upper  grades  of  elementary  schooU  and  in 
high  schools  are  no  longer  a  select  group 
Public  schools  now  Include  the  talented  and 
tboas  of  average  and  below-average  ability 
Accordingly,    the    public    school    program 
■mt  provide  more  than  a  alngle  track  of 
imral  education  for  aU.    Thero  must  also 
be  varied  provisions  for  aU  groups,  so  that 
tbe  Nation  may  fully  capitalise  on  Its  total 
human  resources. 

There  must  be  effective  guidance  programs 
to  every  school  system  to  help  each  student 
•chleve  his  potential.  WeU-tralned  guidance 
wunselors  with  facllltlee  for  effective  per- 
tensnoe  must  reduce  waste  of  humanVe- 
■ouroes. 

OOTTNTINO  THB  COST 

Substantial  Increases  in  expendlturee  for 
pubUc  K:hools  WUl  be  required  if  iS^oiSJ 
•afl  other  returns  from  Investment  in  human 
K?.™^,  »»•  ""tolsed.  WhUe  money 
ISBOt  everything  in  providing  quaUty  school- 

S-i^nf"'^!    QuaUty  schools  ahnost 
wj^mauy  are  high-expenditure  achools. 
rha  problem  U  one  of  making  additional 

•choollng  demanded  by  the  type  of  society 
•nd  economy   to  which  we  aspU»  ' 

rf^S^"T  V^*  wlatlons  in  tht  quaUty 
Jjjools  in  ti»e  United  States  are  to  con- 

SSSm-  !^  '  "^^^  *^  enormous  and  ta- 
dtfeaslble  differences  in  the  financial  sup- 

SiuL'^«f°^  ^  different  regions  a^ 
toT^i.  Sr*'i"  ^""^  communities  wlti» 
«j!ri!.°'  financial  support  for  schools 
w^eources  of  mUUons  of  dls^lvanti^ 

There   has   been   toadequate   response    to 
2001  erpendlturee   to   tiie   mounting  de- 

SS^d^iS.  t^    '^'    '^^°°'«-     Between 
»w  and  1958.  the  purchastog  power  of  the 
»«ey    available    to    pay    f or*  S^    cUy^ 
•^Ung  provided  to  public  schools  declined 
1^  account  of  aU  factors,  boards  of  Su- 
S°^.h/*?  ^"''^  «*•*-  generally^ 
SS.^^  7  y"  buy  first-rate  «Jioollng^ 
St95?^'d  X**^  <»»y  ^*  was  to  s<iool, 
A  recent  congressional  study  concluded 
dSi.  ifv  '°r  sUsticlty  to  th«  support  ~ 
J^c  schools  Should  be  of  deep  con^  Z 
^convtoc«l  that  Improvements  1^^^! 
i^  ^  •-~tt*l  if  Uie  United  States  Is 
toiemato  a  leading  world  power. 

err «oo 
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A  number  at  dtiaens  oaaomlttees  have 
•rttonated  what  It  would  cost  to  finance 
quality  schools  to  all  oonununitles  to  th» 
United  States.  They  agree  Uiat  tiiere  must 
De  a  substantial  increase  to  achool  expendl- 
turee to  achieve  this  end.  Their  estimates 
are  that  approximately  a  doubling  of  pres- 
ent expenditures  for  public  schools  will  be 
needed  during  the  1960's.  , 

Adequate  support  for  pubUc  schools  will 
require  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens.  There  must  be  recognition  that  to- 
veatment  In  public  education  pays  handsome 
dividends.  The  fiscal  obstacles  that  now 
block  the  road  to  adequate  financial  sup- 
port for  public  education  must  be  removed. 

The  rewards  of  decisive  and  totelllgent 
action  to  providing  excellent  schools  every- 
where to  the  United  Statee  would  be  sub- 
atantial.  The  penalties  of  failure  in  this 
regard  would  be  severe.  Leaders  throughout 
the  Nation  should  ponder  these  altematlvee 
with  great  care. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  salute 
the  national  committee,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  for  hav- 
ing performed  the  great  public  service 
of  bringing  this  infonnaUon  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  public.  She 
and  those  who  work  with  her  deserve 
nigh  commendation  for  the  program 
they  have  initiated.  I  look  forward  par- 
ticularly to  reviewing  the  results  of  the 
first  national  conference  held  at  the 
Statler-Hilton  on  April  7-9. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  it 
is  most  appropriate  to  draw  the  atteiv- 
Uon  of  Senators  to  the  program  of  that 
conference.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  together  with  the  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  the  discussion 
leaders. 

There   being    no   objection,    the   bio- 
graphical sketches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 
FiasT    Nation AL    CofmaxKCB:     Trb    Coic- 

trmnrr  Pacbs  thb  Ckisis  of  thb  Pxtbuc 

SCROOLS 

(Convened  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Support  of  the 
PubUc  Schools) 

Agnes  K.  Ifeyer.  chairman;  Harold  Taylor 
vice  chairman;  WiUlam  Benton,  Omar  N 
^adley.  Marlon  B.  Folsom.  John  Hersey 
David  E.  Scoll.  secretary-treasiu-er;  Mary  C 
Kohler.  James  a.  Patton.  John  I.  Snyder  Jr  ' 
Ralph  W.  McDonald,  executive  director.'  "* 
smfSAT.  Apan.  i,  t  pjc.-s  p.m. 
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•"n^e  Deprived  Americans."  Dr.  Albert  W 
S^;  f^^*^^""^'  0"^»«»  Unlveirtty.  New  Or-" 

Discussion 
At  12:30  pm.   (luncheon). 

Conffresaional  Room 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
At  2:30  pjn.  (second  session). 

Federal  Room 
Public  Schools— An  Investment  to  Peonle 

U.S.  Industries,  Inc..  New  York  N  Y  ^^ 
A,!!^^''"*'  Schools  and  the  Development  of 
American  Manpower."  Dr.  EU  Ginsberg  prJ. 
l^^'.f  »,^°°°'^"  *°**  director  of  co^^va- 
S^veriitJi^''  resource,  project.  ColumbU 
university.  New  York,  N.Y 

c«'lT?.1'^^°i?**  *^  investment  to  Human 
«f  2:^'  ^-  Theodore  W.  Schult.,  prof^S 
of  economics.  University  of  CaUcs!^.  ohlcTgo^ 

Discussion 

Q^LnZ^""-  <"^P"°^  ^  ''<^<*  ot  the 

CongreuUmal  Room 
At  7:30  pjn.  (banquet). 

Presidential  BaUroom 
What  Are  the  States  Doing  To  Strengtiien 

Their  Public  Schools? 
ml^'^^^'  BCarlon  B.  Folsom,  director  and 

The  Honorable  Edmund  O.  Brown    Gov- 
emor.  State  of  California  "™'^.   Oov- 

TUBSOAT.  APED,  S 

At  9:30  ajn.  (third  session). 

Federal  room 
How  To  Maks  the  Public  Schools  PuUy 

Effective 


st2S"-mi^°;;  "^"^  "°"'  ^pp«  '-^^^ 

MONDAY.  APan,  s.  9 :  10  A  J*.,  rasT  sbssion 

Federal  room 

Welcome  to  the  Conference 

rJH^if^T   o   ***y*''  c»»alnn»n.  National 
Committee  for  Support  of  Oie  Public  Schools. 

Realltlee  of  the  Present 
Presiding:  Mrs.  Dexter  Otis  Arnold,  presi- 
dent.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Washington,  DC.  ' 

"The  Crisis  to  the  Cities,"  Dr.  Mark  O 
achinnrnteT.  vice  prealdent.  Shaker  Savtogii 
AssocUtion.  Shaker  Heights  Ohio 
.kI?*  "^  Suburbs,-  Dr.  Hi^tf  ^yi„.  ^^ 
chato.n.  National  Committee  for  Support 
c*  the  Public  Schools.  "-I'i^n. 

-^e  Towns  and  Bural  Areas.-  Dr.  Warren 
o^au,  commissioner  of  education,  Augusta, 


fJ^^l^^-  **?«1"*»  ChaOB.  chief  Washing- 

ti^I^'^^^S^  Schools-The  CED  Posl- 
2^«;J?^-  ^-  ^-  ^°"»""'  Chairman,  board  of 
^tees.  committee  for  economic  devekjp- 
ment,  Washington,  D.C. 

Arl*^,*  i*°!L^^**^  '*"^"<^  Schools."  Dr 
Arthur  F.  Corey,  executive  secretary  CaM- 
fomla  Teachers  Association.  °'=^^'^^'  ^*"- 

Discussion 
At  12:30  p.m.  (limcheon). 

CoTiffressional  Room 

„fr'»'",°^"  JS*°-  °"^  ^-  B^dley.  chalr- 
""^■^'^^^''^  Watch  Co..  Washington.  D  C 

SeJ^STof^loT"""*  ^-  ^"^  ^^• 
^immary  of  the  conference:  Un.  Agnes  E. 
Meyer,    chairman.    National    Committee    for 
Support  of  the  Public  Schoola^^ 
At  2:30p.m.  (final  session). 

Federal  Room 
Meeting  of  the  Membership.  Closed  Session 
Meeting  of  NCSPS  members  to  discuss  fu- 
ture pollclee  and  program.  ««^m  ni 

Biocbaphical    Skxtchbs   or   T.»*t.— ^    j^ 
National  CoNpiBnrcB 

w^L"  l:^y-  I-^Jturer.  author,  social 
workw.  Founder  of  NCSPS.  Her  vlMro^ 
efforts  Uirough  ti»e  years  to  thTtotwETSJ 
public  education  aild  ■oclal  iroSS^^ 
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mad*  her  on«  of  the  Nation's  most  forceful 
spokesmen  for  biunan  freedom  and  dignity. 
Writings  Include  "Out  of  Tliese  Boots:  Edu- 
cation for  a  New  Morality." 

Harold  Taylor:  Educator,  author,  former 
president  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  has 
uniisual  insight  into  school  needs  of  rapidly 
expanding  urban  and  suburban  communi- 
ties. Dr.  Taylor  believes  "the  educator  must 
have  an  Imaige  of  the  chUd  In  the  reality  of 
his  school,  and  his  society."  Books  Include 
"On  Education  and  Freedom." 

William  Benton:  Connecticut  Yankee  who 
thriftily  uses  one  lifetime  for  multlsuccesses 
as  master  of  advertising,  university  adminis- 
trator, publisher.  Senator,  diplomat.  Prom 
his  energy  came  the  Voice  of  America;  from 
his  Insight,  our  first  awareness  of  the  potency 
of  Soviet  education. 

Omar  N.  Bradley:  The  Missouri  school- 
master who  trained  a  citizen  army  and  led 
It  across  Africa  and  Europe  to  defeat  Hitler. 
General  of  the  Army  and  first  head  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  he  Is  the  quiet  "GI's 
general"  who  now  fights  mllltantly  In  p\ir- 
sult  of  adequate  education  for  peacetime 
Americans. 

Marlon  B.  Folsom:  Shares  with  sputnik 
some  top  credit  for  arousing  America  to  the 
school  gap.  Scholar,  corporation  manager, 
community  leader,  his  zeal  cu'.  through  red 
tape  and  prejudice  to  show  executives  there 
ts  room  at  the  top  for  effective  public  service. 
As  HEW  Secretary,  scored  highest  for  edu- 
cation. 

John  Hersey:  Noted  American  author, 
says  "A  great  zuitlonal  hypocrisy  stands  In 
the  way  of  ovir  children.  It  Is  to  be  seen  In 
the  gap  between  o\ir  pretensions  and  o\ir 
performance  In  public  education."  Books 
Include  "A  Bell  for  Adano."  "The  WaU." 
"The  Child  Buyer."  and  Just  published  "Here 
to  Stay,  Studies  In  Hiunan  Tenacity." 

Mary  C.  Kohler:  Retired  from  the  San 
Francisco  Juvenile  Court  in  1953  after  16 
years  on  the  bench.  She  has  served  on  a 
nxmaber  of  organizations  concerned  with 
young  people  and  their  futures.  Presently 
she  Is  chairman,  executive  committee.  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Kmployment  of  Youth. 
James  Q.  Patton:  Has  served  in  a  wide 
range  of  private  and  governmental  activ- 
ities to  Improve  the  sec\n-lty  of  the  farm 
famUy.  A  farm  leader  with  the  world  view, 
he  is  a  founder  of  International  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Producers,  the  organization 
of  farmers  throughout  the  free  world.  Book: 
"The  Case  for  Farmers." 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.:  Cochairman  of  the 
Foundation  on  Automation  and  Kmploy- 
ment, is  actively  engaged  in  alleviating  the 
Impact  of  automation  on  employees,  believ- 
ing employers  must  assume  some  responsibil- 
ity. Member:  board  of  trustees.  Committee 
for  Economic  Development;  NYU-Bellevue 
Medical  Center  Board. 

Mrs.  Dexter  Otis  Arnold  of  Concord.  N.H.. 
Is  the  youngest  president  In  the  history  of 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  A 
graduate  of  Syracuse,  she  served  as  director 
of  speech  and  dramatics  for  the  Syracuse 
schools.  Author  of  a  textbook  on  speech, 
an  expert  parliamentarian,  she  has  lectured 
in  every  State. 

Mark  C.  Schinnerer:  Member,  Ohio  House 
of  Representatives.  Former  long-time  su- 
perintendent of  Cleveland  schools,  he  re- 
cently made  a  heralded  one-man  study  of 
New  York  City  schools  for  State  department 
of  education.  Received  1063  Distinguished 
Service  Award  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators. 

Warren  O.  HIU;  Maine's  Conunlssioner  of 
Education.  Having  served  ss  elementary 
school  principal,  college  instructor,  acting 
coUege  president.  Dr.  Hill  has  Intimate 
knowledge  of  rural  school  problems  and  Is 
particularly  qualified  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  better  understanding  of  similar  prob- 
lems throughout  the  country. 


Albert  W.  Dent:  In  his  20  years  as  presi- 
dent. Dillard  tripled  its  enrollment  and  be- 
came a  leading  private  liberal  arts  college. 
Active  in  education  and  health,  he  was  three 
times  a  delegate  to  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization; is  a  member.  National  Advisory 
Council.  Peace  Corpe;  vice  president  of 
United  Negro  College  Fund. 

Rosemary  Park:  A  distinguished  scholar, 
served  as  president  of  Connecticut  College 
for  16  years  before  moving  to  Barnard. 
During  her  years  as  president,  the  college 
expanded  to  accommodate  a  one-third  In- 
crease in  student  body.  She  has  received 
Radcllffe  College's  Graduate  Chapter  Medal 
for    Distinguished    Achievement. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze ;  Was  serving  an  un- 
precedented fifth  term  as  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land when  called  to  Washington.  He  gained 
nationwide  recognition  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  slum  clearance,  voluntary 
neighborhood  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment in  health,  welfare,  recreation,  and 
traffic  programs. 

Ell  Olnzberg:  Internationally  known  for 
research  and  writings  on  the  human  aspects 
of  economics.  Consultant  to  Departments 
of  Army,  State.  Labor,  and  the  Executive 
Office.  His  many  publications  are  standard 
works  In  the  field.  Books:  "The  Negro  Po- 
tential," "Human  Resources."  "The  Inef- 
fective Soldier."  "The  Nation's  Children." 
Theodore  W.  Schultz:  Considered  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  researcher  on  the  eco- 
nomic values  of  education,  hM  strersed  that, 
"Truly,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  our 
economic,  system  Is  the  growth  in  human 
capital."  Former  Chairman,  Department  of 
Economics.  University  of  Chicago.  Author 
of  n\unerous  books  and  articles. 

Edmund  G.  Brown:  Is  a  native  Call- 
fomlan.  Worked  his  way  through  night 
school,  became  District  Attorney,  Attorney 
General,  and  in  1959  Governor.  His  concern 
for  welfare  of  all  citizens,  hard  work,  and 
administrative  ability  caused  voters  to  ex- 
press their  confidence  by  reelecting  him  last 
November.     Education  was  a  key  Issue. 

John  H.  Chafee:  Is  only  the  second  Re- 
publican in  over  3  decades  to  gain  the  gov- 
ernorship In  usually  Democratic  Rhode  Is- 
land. A  fighting  Marine  who  served  for  6 
years  In  World  War  n  and  Korea,  he  rose 
from  buck  private  to  captain.  In  politics 
he  started  as  precinct  worker  and  ended  in 
the  Governor's  chair  In  19<I3. 

Terry  Sanford:  The  South "s  new  voice, 
says.  "We  need  our  own  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation which  will  set  us  free  to  grow  and 
build,  set  xiB  free  from  the  drag  of  poor 
people,  poor  schools,  from  hate,  from  dema- 
goguery."  North  Carolina's  Assembly  ao- 
proved  greatest  increase  for  school  support 
of  any  State  since  his  governorship. 

Marqxiis  Chllds:  Suave  as  a  diplomat  as  he 
moves  among  siunmlts  and  battlefronts, 
ignites  Journalistic  rockets  which  illimiinate 
the  events,  men  and  movements  of  today. 
The  unwavering  analyst-reporter,  he  insists 
on  defining  the  real  Issues  which  spell  his- 
tory— refxislng  to  come  to  terms  with  poverty, 
misery  and  Ignorance. 

Francis  Keppel:  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Undjsr  his  resourceful.  Imagina- 
tive leadership  as  dean  of  Graduate  School 
of  Education,  Harvard,  new  techniques  for 
improving  quality  of  teaching  were  intro- 
duced. Perhaps  no  American  today  Is  better 
equipped  to  describe  the  kind  of  schools 
needed  at  this  critical  period. 

T.  V.  Hoxiser:  Retired  corporate  executive, 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Development. 
Formerly  with  Sears.  Roebuck  tt  Co.  A 
director  of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  and  trustee  of 
Northwestern  University,  Mr.  Houser  feels 
"the  quality  of  education  is  critical  for 
American  society." 

Arthur  F.  Corey:  Has  been  a  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, district  superintendent.  As  head  of 
the  largest  State  professional  organization  ot 
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teachers  in  the  United  States  he  h^i— ^ 
professional  prestige  cannot  be  boiLrh?** 
leguiated— but  that  It  must  be  .aJSi  2! 
making  teacliing  a  quality  profesrt^^  ^ 
preeminent  profession.  ^  •• 

W.  Wlllard  Wirta:  U.S.  Secretary  of  L»w 
began  his  career  as  a  high  school  t^^ 
and  taught  law  at  Iowa  and  NorthiwlS? 
Universities.  Former  General  CouWT! 
War  Labor  Board;  Chairman  of  luSL 
Wage  subluxation  Board.  As  labor^Sl^ 
trator.  became  vitally  concerned  with  Jh^ 
of  unemployment  and  automation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  Chair 
man  of  the  Education  SubcommltteTni 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  .i2 
Public  Welfare  I  Intend  to  brinTto  ttS 
attention  of  my  subcommittee  during  S 
course  of  our  hearLigs  on  the  President 
comprehensive  education  blU  the  pane, 
presented  and  the  results  of  the  dlscS. 
slons  when  they  are  published 
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AUTHORIZATION      FOR      MZLTTARY 
PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conalderathn 
of  the  bill  (HM.  2440)  to  authorize  sn. 
proprlatlons,  during  fiscal  year  1M4  f^ 
procurement,  research,  development 
test,  and  evaluation  of  alreraft,  mta. 
siles.  and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  The  pending  business  Is  the  mill, 
tary  procurement  blU,  Calendar  No  los 
HM.  2440.  ' 


POPE  JOHN  XXlll  AND  WORLD 
PEACE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  look 
back  over  the  past  several  years  and  ex- 
amine the  words  of  all  oiu-  rulers,  spir- 
itual and  temporal,  we  find  that  the  me 
who  has  spoken  out  most  often,  most 
forcefully,  and  most  cogently  for  the 
cause  of  world  peace  is  Pope  John  XXm. 

Five  years  ago,  shortly  after  he  was 
elected  to  the  Papacy  by  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  he  came  out  with  his  first  ap- 
peal for  peace,  when  he  addressed  church 
leaders,  saying: 

Look  at  the  people  entrusted  to  you  and 
listen  to  their  voice.  What  do  they  mtti 
What  do  they  implore  from  you?  Not  thtm 
new  monstrous  Instruments  of  war  which 
our  times  have  produced  and  which  can  b* 
the  cause  of  fraternal  slaughter  and  anni- 
hilation of  aU — not  these,  but  peace.  Wt 
say  peace,  by  which  the  whole  human  family 
may  live  freely,  thrive,  and  flourish. 

Later  in  the  siimmer  of  1961,  he  said: 
Everything   U    loet   and    lost    to  everyone 

through  war.    Nothing  wiU  be  lost  through 

peace. 

Then.  last  year  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  crisis,  he  said: 

To  promote,  favor,  and  accept  negotts- 
tlons,  at  all  levels  and  at  aU  times.  Is  s  rule 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  which  calls  down 
the  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth.  •  •  * 
Let  them  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
have  peace.  By  so  ddlng.  they  will  spare 
the  world  the  horrors  of  a  war  that  would 
have  disastrous  consequences  such  as  no- 
body could  foresee.  •  •  •  Let  them  eontinw 
to  negoUate  •  •  •  at  all  levels  and  at  all 
times. 


And  now  today  he  has  agftin  expressed 
wiT^Tif  on  behalf  of  the  same  cause,  thlc 
ttBawlth  a  f ull-nedced.  deeply  thought- 
St  encyclical  enUtled  "Pacem  In  Ter- 
!u-— Peace  on  Earth.  I  beUeve  this  will 
More  one  of  the  most  significant  con- 
Sbutions  that  have  come  forth  in  the 
Jirt  2  ye»r8  toward  the  long-awaited 
iggtiof  peace. 

r^  docximent  is  significant  in  many 
m^n,  but  paramount  to  its  commanding 
locie  is  the  universality  of  Its  appeal — 
for  it  Is  not  addressed  to  Catholics  alone 
but  also  to  all  men  of  good  will.  And  all 
Bioi  will  certainly  be  affected  by  it. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
^^wiporal  rulera  who  have  taken  public 
Qoynisance  of  the  Pope's  appeals,  Premier 
rhrusbchev  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
maxt  The  efforts  that  Pope  John  is 
m^ng  today  to  lower  the  politically 
liigti  temperature  in  the  world  Is  shown 
by  bis  securing  of  the  release  early  this 
wear  ot  Archbishop  Josef  SleipyJ  who  had 
been  Incarcerated  for  so  many  years :  by 
the  permission  granted  Stefen  Cardinal 
Wyaynsid  to  attend  the  Ecumenical 
Council  In  Rome;  by  his  conversations 
vith  Khnishchev's  daughter  and  son-ln- 
law.  Rada  and  Aleksey  Adzhubey;  and 
sow  by  this  remarkable  encyclical 

Pope  John,  by  his  efforts  to  lower  the 
political  temperature  in  the  world  and 
bence  be  better  able  to  ameliorate  the 
conditions  of  pe(Y>le  behind  the  Iron 
Curtalii,  has  made  a  very  real  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace.  Even  more  Impor- 
tant though  is  that  in  this  period  of  our 
history  when  jingoism  and  war  talk  is  all 
too  rampant  he  gives  to  the  cause  of 
peace  a  public  dignity  and  a  worthiness 
that  it  would  not  otherwise  enjoy.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  with  us  for  almost  2,000 
years,  steadily  spreading  and  increasing 
throughout  the  world.  Taking  the  long 
look  at  history  and  looking  to  the  future. 
I  think  this  fact,  plus  the  basic  inade- 
quacies of  communism  to  meet  the  nor- 
mal, natural  desires  of  human  beings  to 
worship  freely,  work  freely,  speak  freely, 
travel  freely,  vote  freely,  and  possess 
property  freely  will  show  which  system 
will  survive  in  the  long  haul.  Hie  only 
problem  Is  to  Insure  first  that  there  Is 
not  mutual  self-destruction  in  order  that 
there  will  be  a  long  haul. 


RECREATION  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
RURAL   AMERICA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkx]  has 
today  introduced  a  bill,  which  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Life.  The  commission 
would  be  instructed  to  study  problems 
related  to  food  supply,  costs  and  mar- 
kets for  farm  and  manufactured  goods, 
job  opportunities,  and  individual  and 
community  initiative  In  maintaining 
and  developing  community  Institutions 
and  services. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  rapid  change 
In  community  living  as  well  as  in  tech- 
nology. It  Is  well  for  us  to  focus  our 
attention  on  what  is  happening  to  the 
millions  of  people  in  our  nural  commu- 
nities. 

A  quick  look  at  my  own  State  of  Mich- 
igan, for  example,  shows  that  we  have 
long  prospered  from  the  development  (rf 


our  resources  and  from  the  export  of  our 
wealth  to  other  States  and  other  na- 
tions. The  ahundance  of  our  fields,  oiur 
forests,  and  our  mines  created  Income  In 
Michigan,  Then  the  aut(»nobile  and 
machinery  Industries  were  bom  and 
thrived  there. 

All  these  cornerstones  of  the  Michigan 
economy — ^farming,  forest  products, 
mining,  and  manufacturing — continue 
to  provide  jobs  and  income  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan.  We  cannot  but  realize, 
however,  that  our  timber  and  mineral  re- 
sources are  now  less  to  be  counted  on  as 
a  source  of  Income  than  heretofore.  We 
are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  autos  are 
now  being  made  in  other  States  and  na- 
tions, even  if  not  quite  as  well  or  as  eco- 
nomically as  in  Michigan.  We  know 
that  the  growing  productivity  of  agri- 
culture, some  of  it  in  areas  once  only 
deserts,  is  competing  with  the  great 
Michigan  fruit  belt  and  other  agricul- 
tural resources  of  our  State. 

Michigan  is  not  alone  in  having  to 
face  up  to  some  of  these  facts.  It  con- 
fronts all  of  us  in  America.  When  we 
recognize  that  of  every  10  young  people 
living  on  the  Nation's  farms  today  only 
1  can  expect  to  be  gainfully  employed 
In  agriculture,  it  is  sufficiently  urgent 
that  we  set  in  motion  work  and  program 
proposals  from  which  can  come  fuller 
utilization  of  new  opportunities  for  gain- 
ful employment  In  rural  areas. 

We  also  need  the  analysis  and  study  of 
the  full  range  of  problems  confronting 
our  citizens  in  rural  America  that  would 
come  from  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission  on  Rural  Life. 

We.  in  mchlgan.  are  not  alone  In 
straining  our  ingenuity  in  order  to  gain 
from  the  old  sources  the  growing  Income 
needed  for  a  better  living  for  more  peo- 
ple each  year.  The  productivity  of  man 
and  his  machines,  together  with  new 
agrlcultiu-al  and  Industrial  productivity 
of  new  areas,  is  making  the  marketplace 
a  little  tougher  for  all  of  us.  Man  and 
his  machines  are  building  a  material 
abimdance  which  we  can  celebrate  but 
which  we  must  at  the  same  time  regard 
as  a  challenge. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  Mich- 
igan and  other  States  must  look  to  a 
further  development  of  that  relatively 
new  source  of  major  Income:  recreation 
and  tourism.  We  have  beautiful  lakes 
and  bountiful  trout  streams.  We  have 
quiet  forests  and  peaceful  open  land 
where  a  man  can  breathe.  And  we  have 
all  this  In  a  time  when  millions  of  peo- 
ple need  the  exercise,  the  pleasure,  the 
tranquillity,  and  the  relaxation  that 
these  great  outdoors  offer. 

It  is  to  the  opportunities  that  are 
present  to  us  in  Michigan  and  through- 
out the  United  States  for  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  programs  for  developing  these 
recreation  resources  that  I  wish  to  direct 
my  remarks  today.  We  are  making 
progress  in  Michigan  In  utilizing  the 
tools  that  are  presently  available  through 
Federal  and  State  programs.  This  effort 
enjoys  widespread  support  among  the 
farm  organizations  and  increasing  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  Individual  farmers  and 
rural  commxinity  leaders. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  as  we  propose 
this  Commission  on  Rural  Life  and  look 
toward  enhancing  the  economic  well- 


being  of  this  root  spring  of  our  Nation's 
strength,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  experiences  we  have  had  In  Michigan 
In  putting  these  programs  to  work,  as 
well  as  some  experiences  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  national  facts 
and  flgiures: 

First.  There  Is  more  land  In  the  United 
States  than  Is  needed  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  we  need  currently  lor  our- 
selves and  for  export.  So  great  has 
become  the  productivity  of  the  American 
farmer  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  50  million  acres  of  farmland 
could  be  taken  out  of  production  by  1980 
without  creating  any  shortages.  Shall 
we  produce  even  greater  surpluses  or 
shall  we  help  rural  people  find  a  more 
productive,  profitable  use  for  some  of 
their  land? 

Second.  While  we  ponder  this  ques- 
tion, more  and  more  millions  of  people, 
crowded  into  cities  and  suburbs  need, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  for,  more  outdoor 
recreation.  Shorter  hours  and  better 
Incomes  have  already  built  outdoor  rec- 
reation Into  a  $20  blllion-a-year  busi- 
ness and  tourism  into  a  $25  billion 
annual  volume.  And  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning: it  Is  estimated  that  outdoor 
recreation  needs  will  treble  by  the  end 
of  this  century. 

So  we  have  the  land  available  for  new 
uses  on  one  hand,  and  the  need  for  out- 
door recreation  on  the  other.  Why, 
then,  are  these  acres,  these  rural  re- 
sources not  automatically  diverted  to  the 
full  need  for  public  and  commercial  rec- 
reation? 

Actually,  of  course,  more  and  more 
land  Is  being  devoted  to  outdoor  recre- 
ation, but  not  at  a  rate  fast  enough  to 
take  care  of  idled  acres  or  to  meet  grow- 
ing needs  satisfactorily.  It  is  in  the 
Interest  of  our  rural  landholders.  In  the 
interest  of  people  who  need  jobs,  in  the 
interest  of  people  who  seek  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation 
to  accelerate  that  rate. 

The  need  for  speed  In  developing  out- 
door recreational  facilities  is  based  part- 
ly on  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  land 
diversion  and  partly  on  the  growing  de- 
mand for  leisure-time  play  space.  Time 
is  important  in  another  way:  Unless 
we  move  now,  the  recreation  land  will 
not  be  where  we  need  it,  not  accessible 
to  the  people  who  will  use  It,  and  much 
of  its  beauty  will  be  spoiled. 

In  examining  what  Gtovemment  can 
do  to  help  individual  citizens  and  local 
communities  develop  outdoor  recreation, 
we  ought  to  look  at  public  facilities  and 
at  those  that  are  privately  owned. 

There  is  an  acknowledged  need  for 
public  recreation  facilities:  Federal, 
State,  and  community  parks,  lakes  and 
other  publicly  owned  recreation  areas. 
Each  year  these  facilities  are  being  In- 
creasingly overloaded.  Each  year  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition  by  cities,  coun- 
ties. States  and  the  Federal  Government 
Is  rising.  Each  year  hind  Ideally  suited 
to  recreation  near  population  centers  Is 
being  put  to  other  uses. 

Under  this  administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  serving  the  need  for 
outdoor  recreation  through  accelerated 
improvement  and  expansion  of  national 
park  facilities. 
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The  Recreation  Advisory  Council,  a 
Cabinet-level  body  created  by  Executive 
order  of  President  Kennedy  in  1962,  is 
working  on  this  problem.  So  is  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation,  created  in 
the  Department  of  Interior  last  year  fol- 
lowing the  report  of  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee which  had  been  studying  the 
problem  for  several  years.  Legislation 
has  been  introduced  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  help  States  piu-chase  lands  for 
public  recreation. 

The  open-space  land  program  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  can 
also  be  of  help  to  communities  and  States 
in  meeting  their  need  for  public  recre- 
ation facilities. 

In  low  income  and  high  unemployment 
counties  over  the  coimtry.  the  Acceler- 
ated Public  Works  Act  of  1962  has  helped 
to  meet  public  recreation  needs.  Federal 
grants  can  be  provided  for  improvements 
needed — the  boathouse,  the  cabin,  the 
bridge,  or  the  pool — to  make  a  public 
park  usable,  just  as  this  kind  of  financing 
can  be  used  to  help  finance  a  town's 
water  system. 

We  must  continue  and  improve  our 
efforts  to  develop  more  publicly  owned 
recreation  facilities.  Whatever  we  ac- 
complish will  almost  certainly  be  less 
than  enough  to  meet  the  need. 

Some  people  oppose  the  use  of  land  for 
public  recreation  facilities  because  they 
say  this  takes  the  land  off  the  tax  rolls. 
While  the  land  itself  may  not  be  taxed, 
I  question  whether  the  creation  of  good 
public  recreation  facilities  has  ever  re- 
duced the  total  tax  base  of  a  city,  a  coim- 
ty,  a  State,  or  the  Nation.  Availability 
of  such  facilities  generally  Increases  the 
value  of  other  properties,  and  stimulates 
bxisiness  incomes  more  than  enough  to 
offset  any  tax  losses. 

Important  as  public  development  is  in 
putting  land  to  Its  best  use  and  provid- 
ing our  people  with  adequate  outdoor 
recreation,  it  is  only  part  of  the  answer. 
The  development  of  commercial  recre- 
ation on  privately  owned  lands  is  at 
least  equally  vital.  The  diverting  of  ex- 
cess acres  into  commercial  recreation 
uses  can  provide  more  jobs  and  more 
income  for  rural  people,  in  Michigan 
and  in  other  States.  By  turning  to  more 
profitable,  productive  use  of  marginal 
farmland,  we  can  reduce  agricultural 
surpluses.  And  simultaneously,  we  can 
help  provide  ipeople  with  close-to-home 
recreational  opportunities  they  need, 
want,  and  can  afford. 

We  can  all  think  of  nimierous  com- 
mercial recreational  possibilities.  They 
range  from  the  farmer  who  hoiises  and 
feeds  city  vacationers  to  huge  recreation 
complexes  with  lakes,  lodges,  golf 
courses,  tennis  courts,  and  theaters.  In 
between,  there  is  the  farmer  who  builds 
a  few  cabins  and  a  boat  dock  on  a  lake, 
the  one  who  rents  camping  sites  or  pro- 
vides himting  and  fishing  services  for  a 
fee.  There  is  a  place  for  all  these  in 
meeting  the  commercial  recreation  needs 
of  people  for  a  few  hours,  for  a  week- 
end, or  for  a  vacation.  There  is  a  place 
for  aU  these  in  stimulating  greater  eco- 
nomic activity  in  rural  areas. 

The  previous  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration can  take  pride  in  recognizing 
this  potential  and  doing  something  about 
it. 
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lowest    income-highest    unemployment  the  program. 

BXNKWAL  IN    kCICUICAN  ^^ 

There  is  a  tremendous  need  in  moct  of 
the  Nation's  rural  areas  today  for  money 
to  finance  basic  capital  improvemenu. 
such  as  farm  enlargement,  coromunitj 
facilities,  shifts  in  land  use,  rural  Indus- 
tries. 

One  agency  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  has  begun  to  move  In  the 
direction  of  helping  meet  what  I  would 
call  "the  capital  gap  in  rural  Americt" 
is  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

As  organized  programs  of  rural  area 
development  take  hold  in  more  and  more 
counties,  under  local  leadership,  this 
agency  will  be  called  on  increasingly  u> 
support  and  to  finance  local  projects 
when  private  capital  is  not  available. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Just 
recently  emerged  from  the  doldrums  of 
the  1950's.  a  period  in  which  it  was  re- 
duced to  virtually  the  liquidation  stace. 
A  period,  I  might  also  add.  when  2  mil- 
lion farms  went  out  of  business  ind 
1,600  nu-al  counties  lost  population. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
Freeman.  Assistant  Secretary  Baker,  and 
Administrator  Howard  Bertsch,  this 
agency  has  been  revitalized  in  Just  3 
short  years. 

In  1961  Farmers  Home  Administration 
was  authorized  to  expand  and  modern- 
ize its  farm  lending  programs,  and  to 
begin  meeting  some  of  the  limitless  need 
in  rural  America  for  housing  credit  and 
loans  for  conununity  facilities  and  com- 
munity development. 

Last  year  this  process  of  arming  FHA 
for  the  tremendous  tasks  and  challenges 
of  the  present  decade  was  continued. 
Congress  set  up  a  loan  program  for  the 
elderly  living  In  rural  areas,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  disadvantaged  groups,  and 
authorized  some  fundamental  new  ap- 
proaches to  rural  development. 

The  latter  include  credit  and  techni- 
cal assistance  for  on -farm  and  com- 
munitywlde  public  recreation  projects; 
shifts  in  land  use  to  more  suitable,  more 
needed  enterprises;  and  assistance  to 
public  agencies  as  they  move  to  build  a 
more  satisfactory  rural  environment 

Modernization  of  FHA  was  begxm  in 
1961.  continued  in  1963  and,  I  trust,  will 
be  enlarged  upon  this  year. 

For  plainly  the  work  of  this  agency, 
in  all  its  many  facets,  adds  up  to  the 
most  practical  kind  of  rural  area  de- 
velopment. 

FHA's  supervised  credit  programs  are 
helping  reverse  the  economic  deteriora- 
tion which  has  blighted  so  many  of  the 
small  town  and  countryside  communitieB 
of  America  in  the  past  decade. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  rest  of  the 
NaUon.  But  I  testify  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program  In  Michi- 
gan serves  as  a  vigorous  force  making  for 
general  farm  and  rural  prosperity. 

In  1962  the  agency  loaned  nearly  $18i 
million  in  my  SUte  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. This  was  more  than  twice  the 
cunount  loaned  in  1960. 


areas,  rural  as  well  as  lu'ban.  Conuner- 
cial  recreation  projects  may  be  eligible 
for  these  loans  if  they  result  in  perma- 
nent employment  and  if  financing  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere. 

Second.  The  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962  contained  several  provisions 
specifically  designed  to  divert  more  land 
into  commercial  recreation. 

Through  the  rural  areas  development 
program  laimched  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  1961,  help  is  available  to 
rural  people  in  making  use  of  the  provi- 
sions of  these  and  other  programs  in 
developing ,  commercial  recreational  en- 
terprises. 

Under  this  program,  the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  has  been  given  primary 
responsibility  for  assisting  rural  people 
to  get  organized  to  make  their  com- 
munity what  they  want  it  to  be. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration.  In 
addition  to  providing  help  through  its 
own  programs,  is  coordinating  the  Agrl- 
cvilture  Department's  various  programs 
with  State,  area,  and  county  programs. 

Recreation  facilities  and  programs  in 
the  national  forests  are  being  expanded 
with  an  eye  to  future  needs. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1962  author- 
ized recreational  activities  as  one  of  the 
purposes  of  small  watershed  projects. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion is  assisting  its  borrowers,  as  well  as 
the  other  riu-al  people  in  ARA-desig- 
nated  areas,  in  the  development  of  spe- 
cific enterprises. 

MICHIGAN    EXTENSION    SXKVICS   CMPHASnOB 
TKAINIMO 

The  rural  areas  development  program, 
supported  by  the  agencies  of  USDA.  has 
provided  a  basis  for  expanding  the  Michi- 
gan Cooperative  Extension  Service  work 
in  developing  the  State's  recreational 
resources. 

The  Michigan  State  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment Committee,  consisting  of 
leaders  representing  various  State  eco- 
nomic and  social  Interests,  provides  basic 
policy  guidance  to  rural  area  develop- 
ment activities  as  well  as  assistance  to 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  program. 
Working  through  RAD  and  ARA.  the 
Michigan  Extension  Service  anticipates 
that  recreation  will  be  more  and  more 
important  to  the  economy  of  the  State. 
Rapidly  expanding  needs  for  recreation 
and  the  particular  character  of  Michi- 
gan's land  and  water  resources  make 
Michigan  especially  adaptable  to  this 
t3T?e  of  development.  The  financial  as- 
sistance made  possible  through  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  Act,  and  the 
Food  and  Agricultiu-e  Act  of  1962  will 
contribute  to  the  expanding  recreational 
activities  in  Michigan. 

Special  projects  for  training  of  motel 
operators,  waitresses,  and  other  types  of 
occupations  needed  in  this  field  have  at- 
tracted public  attention  and  enthusias- 
tic support  of  local  groups.  An  article 
entitled  "Boosting  the  Tourist  Economy" 
by  Clare  A.  Gunn,  Tourist  and  Resort 
Specialist.  School  of  Hotel,  ResUurant. 
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tttis  large  Investment  that  Paumers 
Home  Administration  Is  making  In  rural 
Jeople  and  rural  America  Is  a  net  gain 
fw  the  people  concerned.  The  money 
irould  not  otherwise  have  been  available. 
The  loss  of  farm  families,  of  households, 
of  community  Improvements  would  not 
hgn  been  prevented. 

m  gome  areas  of  Michigan,  the  growth 
of  the  recreation  business  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  capital.  This 
]g  particularly  true  where  farmers  would 
like  to  convert  farm  resources,  such  as 
)ake  shore  lines,  woodlots  and  fields,  to 
lecreatlon  uses.  Now  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  authorised  to  supply 
nme  of  this  capital,  at  least. 

Another  example  from  my  State.  In 
ttw  Upper  Peninsulsi,  important  economic 
adrantages  would  result  from  some  long- 
range  land  plsmning  and  development 
measures.  Such  measures  not  only 
would  strengthen  agriculture  but  also 
CTfthi*  large-scale  recreation  and  other 
developments.  Under  another  new  locoi 
program  of  Farmers  H<»ne  Administra- 
tion, capital  is  now  available  for  this 
poipoae.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  private 
f^pit^i  has  too  often  been  Insuffldent  or 
completely  lacking. 

Although  the  program  Is  only  a  few 
months  old.  Farmers  Home  Admlnistra- 
tioa  already  has  138  applications  for 
loans  to  finance  on-farm  recreation  en- 
terprises and  other  shifts  in  land  \ise. 
New  York  and  North  Carolina  lead  all 
the  other  States,  with  23  smd  13  applica- 
tions, respectively.  Proposed  projects 
Include  plans  for  hunting  preserves,  fish- 
ing and  camping  enterprises,  public 
parks,  and  swimming  pools. 


TIOM 


U4  AIM  BUBAL 

The  1,000  REA-flnanced  rural  electric 
systems  and  800  REA-flnsu>ced  telephone 
systems  can  t>e  of  assistance  to  local  peo- 
ple in  rural  areas  in  the  development  of 
additionsd  commercial  recreation  enter- 
prises. They  can  provide  these  enter- 
prises with  oKXlem  electric  smd  tele- 
phone service.  They  can  help  provide 
technical  assistance  needed  to  develop 
sound  enterprises  and  help  in  finding 
credit  sources,  calling  on  REA  itself  for 
additional  help  in  these  au'eas  when  it  is 
appropriate.  Under  section  5  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act,  the  electric 
borrower  can,  when  other  sources  of 
credit  are  not  available  on  reasonable 
terms,  help  provide  financing  for  elec- 
trical equipment,  wiring,  and  plumbing 
needed  in  enterprises  of  this  tsrpe  which 
•re  within  their  rural  service  areas. 

Fbr  some  years  now  REA  borrowers 
providing  service  in  remote  and  Isolated 
niral  areas  have  been  helping  local  peo- 
ple develop  recreational  sites.  When  the 
Southern  Illinois  Power  Cooperative 
built  a  3.000-foot  esirthen  dam  for  its 
generating  plant,  the  result  was  cui  arti- 
ficial lake  of  29.000  acres  which  now  fur- 
nishes a  tourist  attraction  south  of  Mar- 
ion. 111.  Nearby  Halsey.  Nebr.,  an  REA 
borrower  provides  electric  service  which 
makes  possible  sununer  camping  for 
3.000  4-H  members  each  year  on  a  site 
leased  from  the  Forest  Service. 

Many  rural  electric  co-ops  in  North 
Carolina  work  hand  in  hand  with  local 
groups  to  develop  that  State's  recrea- 
tional opportunities.   One  example  is  the 


Blue  Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corp.. 
which  serves  a  complete  western  village 
near  Blowing  Rock.  At  some  distance 
from  Jackson.  Oa.,  another  rural  electric 
cooperative  serves  a  modem  camp  and 
swimming  area.  A  coimtry  club  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania  was  evolved  from  a 
farm,  and  its  handsome  building  which 
was  once  a  dairy  bam  ts  now  served  by 
the  Central  Electric  Cooperative  of 
Parker.  Pa.  Up  to  2.400  young  folk  will 
enjoy  the  facilities  of  a  4-H  club  camp 
in  Nicholas  Coiuity,  Ky..  which  depends 
upon  a  REA-flnanced  system  for  its  elec- 
tricity. And  in  my  own  State  of  Mich- 
igan, where  the  gross  income  from  tour- 
ists was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $140 
million  a  year  as  far  back  as  1959,  REA 
borrowers  serve  a  large  number  of  hunt- 
ing lodges,  lake  cottages,  tourist  camps 
and  related  businesses. 

This  is  all  rural  area,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  these  rural  areas  that  we  look 
now  for  recreational  potentitd. 

Government  assistance  in  launching 
soimd  commercial  recreation  enterprises 
can  sometimes  lend  itself  to  ridicule 
when  the  natiu-e  of  the  assistance,  the 
objective  of  that  assistance,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  for  all  taxpayers  are 
not  understood.  Most  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  probably  read  some  of  the 
ptiblicity  on  a  $23,800  REA  section  5 
loan  an  Illinois  rural  electric  co-op  made 
to  help  a  resort  in  its  area  finance  snow- 
making  and  other  equipment.  But  look 
at  the  effect  of  the  loan : 

The  president  of  the  local  bank  has 
written  that,  combined  with  the  loan  he 
made  to  the  resort,  this  REA  loan  helped 
get  the  new  enterprise  over  the  himip. 

Jobs  of  some  10  to  20  people  were  pro- 
vided at  the  resort  Itself. 

One  Saturday  this  winter,  the  local 
people  report  5,000  people  csune  to  the 
resort,  spending  money  for  skiing,  but 
also  for  food,  lodging,  gasoline,  and  other 
goods  and  services. 

A  new  64-unit  motel  has  been  built. 

The  electric  co-op  serving  the  resort 
is  selling  more  power,  helping  its  mem- 
bers use  electricity  and  strengthening  it- 
self financially  so  that  it  can  repay  the 
REA  loans  suid  continue  to  provide  good 
service. 

And  the  taxpayer?  The  electric  co-op 
guaranteed  the  repayment  of  that  loan 
even  if  the  resort  failed.  That  is  re- 
quired imder  REA  policies.  And  who 
can  possibly  determine  the  added  income 
collected  by  all  levels  of  Oovertunent  due 
to  the  extra  income  of  the  people  in  that 
rural  community? 

Or  consider  a  $50,000  recreation  type 
loan  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion in  Taos  County,  N.  Mex.  This  coun- 
ty reported  almost  14  percent  of  its  labor 
force  unemployed  in  1961  and  another 
21  percent  either  working  part-time  or 
scratching  a  meager  existence  from 
farming.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  in 
a  few  years,  as  that  Federal  loan  is  being 
repaid,  what  the  toxulst  income  to  the 
lodge  and  resort  will  do  to  those  figures, 
and  what  the  effect  is  on  tax  revenues  to 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ments.  Then  we  can  determine  how  good 
an  investment  of  Federal  funds  this  has 
been  from  the  viewpoint  of  taxpayers  far 
from  New  Mexico. 


Asc  FAKBcm — ooicMrrmEB  rwar  nkw  pkoobam 

As  a  part  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1962,  the  Congress  authorised  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  use  up  to 
$10  million  to  assist  farmers  In  the  con- 
servation of  cropland  to  grass,  forests, 
wildlife  habitat,  and  recreational 
facilities. 

Since  sufllcient  fimds  were  not  avail- 
able to  conduct  the  program  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  a  total  of  41  test  counties  in 
13  States  have  been  selected  to  provide 
a  broad  cross-section  of  experience  with 
different  kinds  of  crops,  land,  and  farms, 
different  income  levels,  and  different 
tsrpes  of  land  vae  adjustment  opportuni- 
ties. Included  in  these  counties  are 
75,147  farms  and  7,246,075  acres  of 
cropland. 

Under  this  phase  of  the  program 
farmers  are  being  assisted  in  making 
needed  conversions  primarily  to  pasture 
or  trees  through  adjustment  pasrments. 
cost-shailng  payments  for  the  establish- 
ment of  needed  conservation  practices, 
technical  assistance,  and  in  some  North- 
em  States  forestry  incentive  pasrments. 

Farmers  in  comities  designated  in 
these  13  States  may  file  applications  to 
participate  in  the  program  through 
March  22. 

The  Agricultmral  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  including  State 
and  county  ASC  committees,  will  have 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
program.  Farmers  who  are  Interested 
in  participating  In  the  program  may  file 
their  applications  at  the  county  ASCS 
ofBce.  Farmers  whose  applications  have 
been  approved  will  then  enter  into  either 
5-  or  10-year  agreonents  with  the  coun- 
ty ASC  committee,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  enterprise  being  imdertaken. 

The  agreements  with  Individual  farm- 
ers will  be  based  on  farm  conservation 
plans  which  have  been  developed  in  co- 
operation with  soil  conservation  districts 
and  with  technical  planning  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

In  addition  to  the  41  test  counties, 
every  State  has  been  requested  to  recom- 
mend one  or  more  projects  for  the  con- 
version of  cropland  to  an  approved  type 
of  recreation  use.  Studies  are  currently 
being  conducted  in  each  State  aimed  at 
developing  and  recommending  a  list  of 
suitable  recreation  projects.  However, 
due  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram, only  a  small  number  of  projects 
can  be  approved  in  each  State. 

In  order  to  give  farmers  participating 
in  the  progi-am  as  much  help  and  en- 
couragement as  possible  in  making  what, 
in  some  cases,  may  be  an  expensive,  long- 
time, and  difficult  transition  to  other 
enterprises,  adjustment  payments  are 
being  made  in  a  Ivunp  sum  soon  after  a 
farmer  enters  into  an  agreement. 

Conservation  cost-share  and  forestry 
Incentive  payments  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  a  practice  is  properly  carried  out  or 
forest  trees  planted. 

Technical  assistance  is  being  provided 
by  such  agencies  as  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  the  Forest  Service. 
Where  projects  meet  loan  requirements, 
financial  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Until  the  present  time,  very  little  pub- 
licity has  been  given  availability  of  funds 
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or  program  details  relaUng  to  recrea- 
tional projects.  Demite  this  fac»t.  re< 
quests  for  more  than  200  pn^^osed  proj- 
ects have  already  been  submitted  from 
an  parts  of  the  country. 

In  most  instances,  fanners  are  request- 
ing help  in  developing;  flshlns.  himtins 
and  other  outdoor  recreation  projects. 

The  following  are  examines  of  projects 
that  Michigan  farmers  have  suggested: 

A  180-acre  farm  with  160  acres  of  crop- 
land near  Port  Huron.  Mich.  The  farmer 
is  interested  in  developing  a  picnic  area, 
riding  trails,  swimming  pool,  fish  pond, 
ball  park,  miniature  golf  course,  and  a 
children's  playground.  A  creek  running 
through  the  farm  could  be  further  de- 
veloped. 

A  101 -acre  farm  with  54  acres  of  crop- 
land near  Jackson,  Mich.  This  farmer 
is  Interested  in  devloping  a  camping  area, 
picnic  area,  swimming  facilities,  and  a 
bridle  path.  His  request  indicates  other 
such  private  or  public  facilities  are  not 
available  In  the  area. 

A  200-acre  farm  with  160  acres  of  crop- 
land east  of  Morley,  Mich.  This  farmer 
is  interested  in  developing  fishing,  a 
hunting  preserve,  a  limited  boating  area, 
and  riding  facilities.  Income  possibilities 
include  six  to  eight  saddle  horses,  with 
trails  for  riding  and  hiking  and  three  or 
four  fish  ponds.  He  plans  to  build  two 
cabins  capable  of  housing  a  total  of  16 
persons,  and  in  addition  provide  room 
and  board  for  additional  guests.  The 
Little  Muskegon  River  runs  through  the 
farm,  thus  providing  a  potential  for 
added  income  through  further  develop- 
ment of  fishing  and  boating  f  acillUes. 

WATBSSBZD  FaOJKCTS  CAN  BtTILO  RXCMZATVOSt 

As  a  former  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  passing  on  watershed  proj- 
ects I  have  been  Impressed  by  the  tre- 
mendous potential  of  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention  projects. 

At  least  three  aspects  of  watershed 
projects  appeal  to  me  greatly.  One  is 
their  multipurpose  character,  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  used  to  solve  practically 
every  commimity  resoiurce  problem  and 
meet  every  community  resoxirce  need. 

Each  project  can  serve  any  or  all  of 
/these  purposes:  Flood  prevention,  agri- 
cultural water  management,  municipal 
and  Industrial  water  supply,  recreatl(m, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  development. 

A  second  aspect  of  watershed  projects 
that  Impresses  me  Is  the  fact  that  they 
offer  a  splendid  mechanism  through 
which  rural  and  urban  Interests  can  work 
together  to  solve  common  community 
problems  related  to  land  and  water. 

The  third  appealing  aspect  of  water- 
shed projects  is  that  they  are  initiated 
and  controlled  by  the  local  people  with 
the  approval  and  assistance  of  the  State. 
These  are  not  Federal  projects— the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  merely  gives  technical 
and  financial  assistance  in  developing 
local  projects. 

The  Congress,  in  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  expanded  the  usefulness  of  wa- 
tershed projects.  Among  other  things 
it  provided  for  Federal  cost  sharing  on 
recreation  developments  in  watershed 
projects.  This  was  a  big  step  forward. 
Cwigress  also  made  it  possible  to  provide 
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for  future  water  8UK>ly  for  municipal 
and  industrial  use  in  watershed  projects. 
This,  too,  was  an  Important  new  devel- 
opment. We  of  the  Congress  were 
pleased  to  provide  these  additional  con- 
servation tools.  I  am  distressed  to  note 
that  the  President's  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide for  Increases  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Except  for  additions  earmarked 
for  the  pay  act  increase  and  higher 
postal  rates,  new  fund  requests  for  the 
watershed  program  are  held  to  last  year's 
levels. 

This  simply  is  not  realistic  The  new 
tools  were  provided  because  the  people 
want  them  and  because  they  are  needed. 
But  these  tools  are  no  good  whatever 
unless  we  use  them.  If  we  are  to  use 
them  we  must  have  increased  funds  that 
will  make  such  use  possible. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  will  give  full  consid- 
eration to  this  real  need  for  additional 
fimds  to  implement  additional  authori- 
ties in  multipuri>ose  watershed  projects. 
I  urge  them  to  consider  also  the  acute 
problem  of  providing  additional  tech- 
nical help  in  soil  conservation  districts. 

BSatKATIOM  IK  TBX  NATIOM AI.  rORKSTS 

We  take  great  pride  in  Michigan  in 
making  all  outdoors  our  classrooms 
where  our  young  people  and  their  par- 
ents can  study  science,  conservation, 
arts,  and  crafts,  and  where  they  can  en- 
Joy  recreation.  The  classrooms  are  the 
camp  aiKl  picnic  sites,  the  wildlife  habi- 
tat, the  boating  docks,  and  the  trails  of 
our  forests. 

There  are  now  nearly  a  thousand - 
family  units  in  campsites  in  the  four  na- 
tional forests  in  Michigan.  The  de- 
mands on  them  are  heavy. 

There  is  special  interest  in  seven  areas 
in  these  forests.  These  are  the  areas 
that  the  UjS.  Forest  Service  has  desig- 
nated to  demonstrate  multiple-use  man- 
agement of  public  and  private  lands. 

Private  capital  has  financed  the  de- 
velopment of  oiu*  popular  winter  sports 
sites*— Silver  Valley,  Caberfae.  and  the 
Manistee  winter  sports  area  on  the  Hu- 
ron and  Manistee  National  Forests,  and 
Thunder  Bowl,  Mission  HIU,  and  Indl- 
anahead  Mountain  on  the  Hiawatha  and 
Ottawa  National  Forests. 

The  resort  complex  in  each  instance 
is  enhanced  by  the  winter  sports,  organ- 
ization camps  and  other  public  facilities 
which  are  provided  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service. 

We  are  strengthening  ovu-  recreational 
facilities  in  many  wasrs.  This  past  year 
the  Congress  at  my  urging  enabled  the 
Forest  Service  to  add  a  1,400-acre  shore- 
line tract  to  the  Manistee  National  For- 
est, on  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act 
made  it  possible  to  speed  up  work  that 
has  been  underway  in  the  national  for- 
ests for  several  years.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  men  have  been  employed 
in  43  recreation  areas  of  the  national 
forests  in  Michigan— building  tent  and 
picnic  sites,  fireplaces,  boat  docks,  and 
parking  areas,  and  roads. 

All  of  these  improvements  are  neces- 
sary if  the  national  forests  are  to  serve 
the  increasing  niraiber  of  visitors  from 
our  cities  and  from  out  of  State. 


What  is  being  done  now  will  hda  ». 
meet  the  demands  on  foreetry  forvJf 
reation  in  the  next  2  or  3  years.  Oui 
people  are  maklnc  long-range  planiiJ 
draw  more  fully  on  Michigan's  slnL^ 
forest  resources  for  recreation.  tS. 
have  formed  more  than  50  commitS 
on  rural  area  development  in  theheuo* 
wooded  counties.  Within  the  past  ^ 
the  committees  in  more  than  hatt^ 
these  counties  have  drawn  up  inventohti 
of  their  resources  and  long-raz\ge  Ma^ 
for  using  them. 

WHAT   n   THS  TASK    ABKAB? 

In  these  and  other  ways,  a  beglniUiK 
has  been  made.  What  we  must  daMttM 
is:  ^^ 

Recognize  the  recreation  needs  of  oq* 
rapidly  growing  population  in  oonild«. 
Ing  all  legislation  affecting  both  pabBe 
and  private  recreation  facilities; 

Recognize  the  fact  that  more  Incoot 
must  be  provided  for  more  people  an^ 
that,  in  this  era  of  automation,  many  of 
these  must  be  the  service-type  Jobs  ere- 
ated  by  recreation:  and 

Recognize  that  fewer  acres  of  land  win 
be  needed  to  produce  food  and  fiber  sod 
that  the  creation  of  nonf  arm  incone  h 
the  most  humane,  economical  solutloo 
to  many  of  the  resulting  problems. 

Recognizing  these  things,  the  Congrw 
should  consider  greater  expenditures  to 
divert  more  acres  to  publicly  owned  rtt- 
reation.  whether  that  acreage  is  eoe. 
trolled  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  SUte 
government  or  local  governments,  iije 
Congress  should  appropriate  the  necei. 
sary  funds  to  accelerate  the  various  PM- 
eral  programs  operating  under  exlstb* 
legislation.  Then  the  Congress  shonM 
design  additional  legislation  to  All  the 
gaps. 

One  of  the  gaps  we  know  exist  it  in 
financing  a  large  recreation  complex  in 
an  area  which  cannot  get  an  ARA  lom. 
The  needs  are  too  great  to  be  met  by  tbe 
Small  Business  Administration.  Tbe 
complex  is  not  being  started  by  an  «»■ 
soclation  of  farmers,  so  it  is  ineligible  for 
a  Fanners  Home  Administration  lou. 
It  cannot  get  private  financing  which 
finds  more  attractive  opportunities  else- 
where. Despite  all  the  benefits  it  ml^t 
bring  to  the  area  and  to  the  Nation,  a 
project  conceived  in  such  a  situation  wlD 
not  be  built. 

During  this  session,  we  should  devlM 
ways  to  provide  the  help  that  is  needed 
for  the  develpment  of  adequate  recres- 
tlon  facilities  in  the  public  interest.  We 
must  recognize  the  contributions  of  pro* 
grams  like  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  the  development  of  recreation  enter- 
prises, and  we  must  supply  them  botb 
the  tools  to  do  the  Job  and  the  direction 
to  assure  their  appropriate  attention  to 
the  problem. 

We  must  stretch  Federal  dollars  by 
participating  in  matching  programs  with 
the  State  and  local  governments  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  In  encouraf- 
ing  commercial  recreation,  we  must  con- 
centrate, to  the  extent  possible,  on  low 
interest,    longterm    loans    rather    than 
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MTiita  although  there  may  be  Instances 
Koe'even  grants  will  be  Justified  In 
Zf&tr  to  serve  the  greatest  pubUc  need. 

iTwe  do  these  things,  we  will  be  mak- 
inc  Investments,  not  expenditures.  The 
^Zf  the  books  are  now  kept,  these  may 
rgpear  as  red  Ink.  but  we  aiid  our  chll- 
S^wlll  be  reaping  the  benefits.  While 
the  loans  are  being  repaid,  we  and  they 
JS  be  enjoying  happier,  fuller  lives. 
Rural  people  will  have  better  Incomes, 
gnd  surplus  farmland  will  be  in  more 
oroducUve.  profitable  uses. 

We  often  hear  about  bequeathing  our 
chUdren  a  public  debt.  None  of  us  wants 
to  do  this,  but  if  we  do  not  begin  develop- 
ing now  our  recreation  resources,  we  will 
bequeath  them  a  still  greater  debt  plus 
•  life  confined  to  the  asphalt  and  con- 
crete of  crowded  clUes.  mUes  from  any 
open  field  on  which  they  can  st«).  any 
woodland  in  which  they  can  walk,  or  any 
stream  to  enjoy. 

THE  CUBAN  EXILES 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  considering  all  day  breaking  into 
the  Senate  debate  for  the  Insertion  in 
the  RsooRO  of  an  article  published  in  this 
niorning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"VS.  Rejects  Terms  Set  by  Cuban 
EJdle."  However.  I  thought  I  would  wait 
until  the  Senate  had  disposed  of  the 
Youth  Corps  bill.  This  Is  the  first  op- 
portunity I  have  had  to  make  these  very 
brief  remarks  on  the  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

VnTTWD  Statcs  Rsjccts  Tones  Set  bt  Cubah 

BULB — Demand  Made  fob  SSO  Moxjon  In- 

TACioif  Fund 

(By  ChalmerB  M.  Robert*) 

Tbe  row  over  American  poUcy  toward  Pldei 
Castro's  Cuba  blew  up  again  yeaterday  with 
an  administration  charge  that  a  Cuban  exile 
leader  had  tried  to  serve  a  $60  mUUon  ulti- 
matimi  on  the  n.S.  Oovemment. 

Earlier  yesterday  news  dispatches  from 
Miami  reported  that  Joee  Ifiro  Cardona  was 
offering  his  resignation  as  president  of  the 
Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  in  token  of  a 
clash  with  the  Kennedy  administration  over 
Cuban  policy. 

A  few  hours  later  the  State  Department 
•aid  publicly  that  while  the  administration 
and  Mlro  Cardona  had  seen  eye  to  eye  on  the 
goal  of  a  free  Cuba  they  were  not  in  accord 
on  steps  to  attain  that  goal. 

BZILB  LBADEB'B  DEMAND 

Almost  simultaneously  U.S.  Government 
oOdals  reported  that  Miro  Cardona  had  made 
what  they  said  amounted  to  an  ultimatum 
to  the  United  States:  either  give  him  $S0 
million  to  train  and  equip  an  exile  army  to 
Invade  Cuba  or  give  him  an  Intimate  role  in 
the  preparation  and  implementation  of  an 
early  invasion  of  Cuba  by  UJ3.  forces. 

Botb  parts  of  the  ultlmatxun.  theae  officials 
said,  were  unacceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Tbe  Cuban  exile  leader  was  in  Washington 
last  week  to  confer  with  American  officials 
^sponsible  for  Cuban  affalra.  He  retxuned 
to  UlanU  last  Saturday.  He  was  reported  to 
have  spent  last  weekend  preparing  a  IS-page 


statement  charging  the  United  States  with 
going  back  on  promises  to  encourage  action 
against  the  Oastro  regime. 

ICany  CuiMm  exile  leaders  now  in  the 
United  State*  were  dismayed  at  President 
Kennedy's  recent  firm  crackdown  on  any 
more  hit-and-run  attacks  on  Cuba,  including 
attacks  on  Soviet  ships  in  Cuban  ports. 
However,  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  exiles  on  how  best  to 
harass  Castro. 

The  Presidential  crackdown  on  hit-and-nin 
raids  created  leas  of  a  political  reaction 
within  the  United  States  than  some  adminis- 
tration officials  had  feared.  Yesterday's 
prompt  revelation  of  Miro  Cardona's  reported 
ultimatum  may  have  been  designed  to  cut 
off  further  criticism  which  almost  certainly 
would  have  followed  news  of  his  resignation. 

Whether  the  reported  ultimatum  wiU 
squash  a  new  round  of  calls  for  action 
against  Castro,  especially  from  critical  Re- 
publican Members  of  Congress,  remains  to 
be  seen,  however. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
CouncU  in  Miami  was  quoted  yesterday  by 
the  Associated  Press  as  saying  the  group  will 
reject  Miro  Cardona's  resignation. 

The  spokesman  said  that  a  four-man 
delegation  from  Washington,  headed  by 
Robert  Hurwltch  of  the  State  Department's 
Cuban  Desk,  met  with  Miro  Cardona  yester- 
day In  an  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from 
resigning. 

He  said  the  Kennedy  crackdown  meant 
that  antl-Castro  forces  now  have  no  more 
bases  in  the  Bahamas,  British  Islands  near 
Cuba,  and  he  commented  that  this  could 
have  disastroiu  results  for  the  Cuban  under- 
ground movement.  Britain  has  cooperated 
with  the  United  States  in  the  crackdown. 

Miro  Cardona  was  the  American-picked 
leader  of  the  combined  Cuban  exile  groups 
at  the  time  of  the  AprU  1961.  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion  fiasco.  He  was  supposed  to  go  to 
Cuba  and  proclaim  a  free  government  once 
the  troops  won  a  beachhead.  He  never  got 
there;  instead  he  was  kept  incommunicado 
during  tbe  Invasion  by  a  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency  team  in  a  Miami  area  house. 

He  has  been  criticized  for  being  too  close 
to  the  United  States.  His  resignation  ap- 
parently was  intended  to  show  both  his  in- 
dependence and  the  frustration  of  many 
Cuban  exiles  at  the  Kennedy  crackdown. 

The  President's  position  Is  that  the  hit- 
and-run  raids  cause  no  real  harm  to  the 
Castro  regime  and  Indeed  have  a  contrary 
effect  by  making  it  mor.;  difficult  to  get  So- 
viet Premier  Nlkita  S.  Khrushchev  to  remove 
the  12.000  to  13,000  Soviet  troops  stiU  in 
Cul>a. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  critics  have  implied  that 
he  must  have  made  some  secret  deal  with 
Khrushchev,  a  charge  flatly  denied.  The 
new  discloexu'es  may  add  a  new  round  of 
accxuations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ar- 
ticle points  out  that  Jose  Miro  Cardona, 
chairman  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary 
Council,  is  reported  to  have  made  a  $50 
million  ultimatum  on  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment for  the  financing  of  another  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Cuban  exiles  to 
Invade  Cuba,  and  thereby  at  least 
through  the  back  door — although  I 
think  most  of  us  agree  it  would  be 
through  the  front  door — seek  to  involve 
the  United  States  of  America  in  war. 

Mr.  Cardona  happens  to  be  the  recip- 
ient of  a  privilege,  the  recipient  of  the 
privilege  of  being  a  refugee  in  this  coun- 
try, an  exile,  entitled,  through  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  United  States,  to  sanctu- 
ary in  the  United  States. 

Several  days  ago  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  I  spoke  on  the  subject  of  Cuban 


exile  attonpts  to  Involve  us  in  war.  I 
shall  continue  to  speak  about  it,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  group  of  Cuban  exiles  in 
this  country  who  are  violating  the  priv- 
ilege that  we  have  granted  to  them, 
smd  until  all  the  necessary  steps  have 
been  taken  to  hold  them  responsible  and 
restrict  them  to  their  rights  of  sanctuary 
in  this  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  #hat  Cardona 
is  up  to.  He  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  war  with  Cuba.  He  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  Amer- 
ican Intervention  in  Cuba,  and  the  sac- 
rifice not  only  of  American  boys  in  that 
intervention,  but  also  the  sacrifice  of 
many  thousands  of  civilians  in  this 
country  if  even  a  limited  war  with  Cuba 
comes  about.  It  will  not  be  a  limited 
war. 

I  r^>eat  what  I  said  the  other  day, 
that  the  decisions  on  American  foreign 
policy  should  be  made  by  the  United 
States,  not  by  Mr.  Cardona.  He  has  not 
even  been  able  to  unite  the  Cuban  exiles 
in  this  country  in  any  united  program. 
They  are  composed  of  a  host  of  factions. 
He  has  not  been  able  to  give  them  united 
leadership,  although  the  Cuban  Revolu- 
tionary Coimcll  is  reported  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  having  refused  to  accept 
his  resignation  from  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council.  It 
is  their  privilege  to  do  so  if  they  want  to 
follow  that  course  of  action. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the  article 
goes  on  to  say : 

The  Cuban  exile  leader  was  in  Washing- 
ton last  week  to  confer  with  American  of- 
ficials responsible  for  Cuban  affairs.  He 
returned  to  Miami  last  Saturday.  He  was 
reported  to  have  spent  last  weekend  prepar- 
ing a  13-page  statement  charging  the  United 
States  with  going  back  on  promises  to  en- 
courage action  against  the  Castro  regime. 

Many  Cuban  exUe  leader*  now  in  the 
United  States  were  dismayed  at  President 
Kennedy's  recent  firm  crackdown  on  any 
more  hit-and-run  attacks  on  Cuba,  includ- 
ing attacks  on  Soviet  ships  in  Cuban  ports. 
However,  there  have  been  dilTerences  of  opin- 
ion among  the  exiles  and  how  beet  to  harass 
Castro. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  American.  I  am 
fed  up  with  Cuban  exiles  attacking 
American  foreign  policy  while  they  are 
here  in  our  country  by  our  suffrance 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hotheaded  Cuban 
exiles,  many  of  whom  are  Batistaites. 
Let  us  look  at  the  cold,  ugly  truth. 

If  a  great  maxiy  of  these  exiles  were 
put  in  power  in  Cuba  they  would  attempt 
to  reestablish  a  Faclst  order  such  as 
existed  under  Batista,  Just  as  harmful  to 
hiunan  rights  as  the  Commtmlst  order  of 
Castro.    They  both  are  Intolerable. 

The  American  people  ought  to  be  told 
that  a  surprising  number  of  these  Cuban 
exiles  are  Cuban  oligarchs. 

In  my  judgment  they  were  as  serious 
enemies  to  Cuban  democracy  while  they 
were  there  as  are  the  Castroites  now. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  heard  to  say  before,  as  far  as  hu- 
man rights  £uid  human  liberties  and  civil 
llt>erties  are  concerned,  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  a  Fascist  and  a  Com- 
munist. 

Be  that  &s  it  may,  I  say  the  time  has 
came  to  make  clear  to  the  Cardonas  that 
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M  they  do  not  like  it  here,  they  should 
get  out  It  is  time  to  lay  down  the 
American  policy  that  if  they  continue  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  and  intervene 
in  American  foreign  policy,  they  must  be 
deported.  The  sooner  the  Cardonas  are 
deported,  the  better,  if  they  are  going  to 
take  the  position  that  they  will  violate 
their  so-called  sanctuary  in  this  coimtry 
by  preparing  a  13-page  attack  on  the 
Presidoit  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
about  time  that  we  make  clear  to  them 
who  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  It  is  about  time 
that  Members  of  Congress,  on  both  sides 
ot  the  aisle,  make  clear  to  the  President 
that  we  are  united  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  interference  and  intervention 
on  the  part  of  a  group  of  foreigners,  to 
whom  we  have  given  sanctuary  on  our 
soil  in  order  to  save  their  very  lives  from 
Castro  assassination,  if  they  were  still  in 
Cuba. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs.  I  once  again  serve  notice  on  the 
Cuban  exiles  that  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
speak  out  against  what  I  consider  to  be 
their  illegal  course  of  action  in  this 
country  in  violation  of  their  sanctuary 
and  their  rights  of  refuge,  when  they 
persist  in  attacking  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  about  time  to  tell  them  that  whUe 
they  are  in  this  coimtry  they  must  keep 
their  mouths  shut,  and  stop  their  efforts 
to  get  m  into  war,  or  they  must  get  out 
of  this  country. 

I  say  to  my  President  again,  as  I  said 
the  other  day,  when  these  exiles  hold 
some  of  their  press  conferences,  as  they 
did  when  some  of  these  exiles  came 
back  from  an  attack  on  a  Russian  ship 
the  other  day.  that  they  ought  to  be  met 
by  UJ3.  marshals  and  thrown  Into  Jail 
until  they  can  be  deported.  They  have 
no  right  under  international  law  while 
they  are  in  this  country  to  seek  to  inter- 
vene in  American  foreign  policy. 

That  is  for  Americans  to  determine, 
not  for  the  Cuban  exiles.  That  goes  for 
Mr.  Cardona  and  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
Cuban  exiles,  as  well. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDmONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINISS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKal,  I  present,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  Joint  resolution  of  the  L*lsla- 
ture  of  the  State  of  Maine  memorializ- 
ing Congress  to  extend  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  in  Maine  from  Houlton 
to  some  point  located  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works;  and,  under  the  rule, 
the  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 


RnoLxmair  or  tkx  Stats  or  MAim 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congrea  to 
extand  the  norUi«rn  termlnui  of  tbe  Inter- 
•XMXm   and    Defenee   Highway    System    In 

Maine  from  Houlton  to  some  point  located 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
ICalne 

We.  jova  memorlallsta.  the  Senate  and 
Hoiue  of  RepresentaOves  of  the  State  o< 
Maine  In  the  101st  leglBlaUve  seaBlon  as- 
sembled, most  respectfuUy  present  and  peti- 
tion your  honorable  body  ss  follows: 

Whereas  It  has  been  recognised  that  the 
Nation's  economy  and  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity require  the  construction  of  a  National 
System  of  Intertsate  and  Defense  Highways; 
and 

Whereas  the  primary  responslbUlty  for 
construction  of  such  a  system  rests  In  the 
Federal  Oovemment;  and 

Whereas  the  objective  Is  to  complete  the 
presently  designated  national  system  by 
1972:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Maine  through  ap- 
propriate action  have  deemed  It  essential  that 
the  highways  of  this  State  t>e  Integrated  Into 
the  Interstate  and   Defense  System;    and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  has  extensive  defense 
Installations  In  northern  Aroostook  County: 
namely.  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base  located  In 
Limestone,  Maine,  and  supplemental  instal- 
lations to  this  base  also  located  in  the  general 
area  of  northern  Aroostook  County,  In  the 
State  of  Maine:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolxted,  That  we,  jour  memorialists, 
recommend  and  urge  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  appropriate  action  be 
taken  to  require  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  relocate  the  northern  terminus  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highway  System  In 
Maine  from  Houlton  to  some  point  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine 
which  would  more  adequately  serve  the  more 
heavily  populated  areas  of  central  and 
northern  Arooetook  County  and  would  pro- 
vide additional  highway  facilities  for  de- 
fense Installations  In  northern  Aroostook 
County:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  Inunedlately  transnUtted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  this  State. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED 

A  Joint  resolution  was  Introduced,  read 
the  first  time.  and.  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS   (for  himself ,  Mr. 
Loiro     of    Missouri,     and     Mr.   Mc- 
Caxtht)  : 
S.J.  Res.  09.  Joint    resolution    designating 
the  com  tassel  as  the  national  floral  em- 
blem of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appefir  under  a  separate  heading.) 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  CORN  TAS- 
SEL AS  THE  NATIONAL  FLORAL 
EMBLEM 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Lowe  of 
Missouri,  and  McCarthy,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  have  the  com  tassel  desig- 
nated as  the  national  floral  emblem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  and  that 
it  lie  on  the  desk  until  the  end  of  busi- 


ness on  AprU   24,   IMS.  for  additional 
oosponsors.  *miami 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  war«, 
weather  seems  to  have  stirred  the  he^ 
of  those  people  who  would  haveth. 
United  States  adopt  as  a  floral  embiMn 
flowers  which  are  neither  native  to  ^ 
great  Nation  nor  producUve  to  lu  «nS 
economy.  While  I  love  all  flowm  ^ 
have  no  negaUve  attitude  toward  any^ 
them.  I  do  believe  that  the  United  Stotet 
should  adopt  as  its  naUonal  floral^T 
blem  the  com  tassel,  the  unique  symbol 
of  America  to  all  its  strength  and  beantv 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern 
pore.  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re^ 
ceived  and  appropriately  referred-  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resotuOoQ 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro  and  hdd 
at  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  8e&. 
ator  from  tlimois. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8  J.  Res.  89)  des. 
ignating  the  com  tassel  as  the  national 
floral  emblem  of  the  United  States  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Douglas  (for  hlmaetf 
and  other  Senators) .  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  Utle.  referred  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcou.  as  follows: 

Whereas  for  more  than  three  and  one-half 
centvules  from  the  birth  o*  tha  Unltsd 
States,  through  the  development  of  tlM 
Thirteen  Colonies  and  the  stem  years  of  thi 
BevoluUonary  War.  to  the  prosperlnf  of  tfi 
parts  of  this  great  land,  com  and  com  prod- 
ucts have  helped  build  the  United  Ststsi- 
and 

Whereas  In  the  Nation's  Capital  recoffol. 
tlons  of  and  tributes  to  otir  wonderful  Amsr- 
Ican  plant  have  been  carved  In  marble,  tht 
cornstalk  columns,  flrst  decoraUon  In  oor 
Capitol,  placed  there  by  order  of  President 
Jefferson:  the  thirty  ears  of  com  carved  la 
pink  granite  on  the  Lincoln  Memorial  tssU- 
f ylng  to  the  thirty  frugal  "^cars  at  the 
Emancipator's  early  life  during  which  he  *•■ 
nourished  by  corn;  and 

Whereas  in  the  White  Houss  a  fnrtbw 
tribute  to  com  is  to  be  seen  on  PresM«it 
Harrison's  china,  bordered  with  gold  tpnji 
of  the  corn  plant;  and 

Whereas  corn  with  Its  myriad  byproduct! 
has  built  vast  industrial  plants,  great  schools 
of  learning,  costly  temples  of  worship,  and 
has  given  employment  to  cotuUess  mllllaos 
of  men  and  women;  and 

Whereas  our  national  floral  emblem  should 
be  distinctively  and  wholly  American,  sod 
com  Is  naUve  to  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  since  1607  com  has  been  rootsd 
In  the  very  fabric  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  Is  as  significant  and  distinctive  as  our  flsff 
and  as  necessary  to  and  as  much  a  part  of  our 
Nation  as  the  air  we  breathe:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  the  VtUted  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
corn  tassel,  the  floral  element  of  com,  U 
hereby  further  honored  and  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated ss  the  national  floral  emblem  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  the  President  Is  requested 
to  declare  such  fact  by  proclamation. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  be  trans- 
acted. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senats 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  April 
11. 1963.  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 


Hm  iMpcratfw  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAuroasna 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  10, 1963 

jir.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  no  greater  problem  facing  the  Nation 
tnd  the  world  today  than  the  prospect 
of  unlimited  nuclear  proliferation.  The 
continuing  arms  race  already  presents  a 
grim  and  foreboding  picture,  and  as  the 
nuclear  club  expands  the  balance  of  ter- 
ror becomes  ever  more  precarious. 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  March  21, 
1963.  press  conference,  said: 

Personally  I  am  haunted  by  the  feeling 
titst  by  1970,  unless  we  are  successful,  there 
may  be  10  nuclear  powers  instead  of  4,  and 
by  197S.  16  or  20.  With  aU  the  history  of 
var,  and  the  human  race's  history  has  been 
a  good  deal  more  war  than  peace,  with  nu- 
clear weapons  distributed  aU  through  the 
vorld,  and  available,  and  the  strong  reluc- 
tance of  any  people  to  accept  defeat,  I  see 
the  possibility  in  the  1970's  of  the  President 
of  tbe  United  States  having  to  face  a  world 
tn  which  16  or  ao  or  20  nations  may  have 
tbsee  weapons.  I  regard  that  as  the  great- 
est possible  danger  and  haaard. 

The  road  to  an  effective  treaty  ban- 
ning nuclear  testing  and  to  a  meaning- 
ful progtam  of  arms  control  and  reduc- 
tion is  without  question  dlfBcult.  We  are 
eoofronted  with  opponents  who  are  all 
too  often  Intransigent  But  I  believe 
that  we  must  persevere  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  such  a  treaty. 

As  a  distinguished  group  of  American 
scientists  reported  in  an  open  letter  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

Careful  studies  by  the  formost  experts  tn 
the  United  States  and  by  the  President's 
advisers  on  national  security.  Including  those 
In  the  Defense  Depiu^ment,  have  furnished 
the  conclusion  that  the  risk  of  continuing 
the  arms  race  without  a  test  ban  treaty  U 
considerably  more  than  the  risk  that  such  a 
treaty  mlfht  be  violated  by  secret  testing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  very 
thoughtful  letter  and  the  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Max  Freedman,  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Washington  Post, 
deserve  our  attention,  and  I  commend 
them  to  our  colleagues  for  their  consid- 
eration. 
The  letter  and  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  9.  IMS  | 

A  COMMOHTCATIOM  :    STAISSCXHT  OK  THE  TlST- 

Ban   Tkiatt 

In  view  of  recent  controversy  concerning 
the  desirability  of  concluding  a  nuclear 
test -ban  treaty  with  the  Sovtet  Union,  we 
wish  to  make  the  following  statement  in 
support  of  the  efforts  of  the  U-S.  Govern - 
n»ent  to  conclude  such  a  treaty  as  soon  ss  It 
«an  be  negotiated. 

Our  primary  reason  for  support  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  test-ban  treaty  U  in  the  best 
InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes  and  of  world 
peace.  A  treaty  would  reduce  the  speed  of 
the  preeent  arms  race,  inhibit  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  to  nonnuclear  powers. 
»*duce  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  and 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  hazards  of  faU- 


out.  We  therefore  commend  the  Preeident 
of  the  United  States  for  his  sincere  attempt 
to  reach  a  workable  agreement  with  the 
Boviet  Union  on  a  test  ban.  and  urge  that 
Members  of  the  UJ3.  Congress  and  of  the 
general  public  consider  the  question  of 
the  test-ban  treaty  in  the  light  of  scientific 
fact  and  rational  argument  rather  than  In 
terms  of  partisan  politics. 

Unfortunately,  pubUc  debate  on  the  Issue 
has  been  confused  in  recent  weeks  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  and  by  public  figures 
who  have  attacked  the  test-ban  treaty  by 
apreadlng  a  completely  false  view  of  the 
test-ban  situation.  They  also  would  appear 
to  be  oi>eratlng  on  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  American  secuj^ty\can  best  be  main- 
tained by  unlimited  development  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  capability  no  matter  what  the 
other  nations  may  be  free  to  do  in  this  re- 
gard. The  attackers  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  clear  fact  that  once  the  overkill  capabUl- 
tles  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  reached  their  present  level,  and 
hardened  missile  bases  are  in  place,  making 
a  successful  disarming  attack  lmf>os8lble  for 
either  side,  an  increase  in  nuclear  capacity 
by  one  side  or  the  other  does  not  upset  the 
halance  of  deterrence. 

DrrcaaKMO   kxuains 

Even  thou^  we  probably  possees  between 
three  to  eight  times  as  much  intercontinen- 
tal nuclear  weapons  capability  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  would  still  have  little  chance  of 
escaping  an  incredibly  destructive  retaliation 
were  we  to  strike  first  with  our  strategic 
force.  Since  the  smaller  Boviet  force  is 
enough  to  deter  us  from  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  Soviets,  a  considerable  change  In  force 
levels  would  stlU  leave  us  with  more  than 
BufBclent  force  to  deter  the  Soviets  from 
making  a  nuclear  attack  on  us. 

The  opponents  of  the  test  ban  treaty  also 
their  argument  on  the  faUaclous  as- 
sumption that  any  attempt  on  our  part  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  means  that 
we  are  taking  a  soft  political  line  and  mak- 
ing dangerous  concessions.  The  treaty  op- 
ponents therefore  consider  any  lowering  of 
the  nimiber  of  onstte  inspections  by  the 
United  State*  simply  as  a  sign  of  weaknees 
and  of  yielding  to  the  advantage  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  rather  than  as  realistic  negotia- 
tion to  Improve  xuitlonal  security.  In  fact, 
during  the  period  since  the  testban  dlscus- 
alons  began  In  19S8,  detection  techniques 
have  been  rapidly  Improving  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  still  further.  It  la  now 
poeslble  to  detect  many  of  the  explosions 
within  a  given  country  by  stations  outside 
that  country,  and  the  number  of  onslte  In- 
spections required  for  checking  the  identi- 
fication of  earthquakes  versus  exploelons  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  Research  lias  also 
shown  that  there  are  many  fewer  earth- 
quakes in  the  Soviet  Union  than  was  former- 
ly thought,  thus  making  a  reduction  in  the 
possibility  of  their  being  confused  with  nu- 
clear tests. 

The  strategy  of  the  opponents  of  a  treaty 
Is  to  exaggerate  the  risks  of  clandestine  test- 
ing and  to  minimize  the  risks  of  a  continu- 
ing nuclear  arms  race.  Among  t^e  most 
flagrant  violations  of  fact  which  they  have 
publicized  in  these  matters  are  the  recent 
statements  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller  that  a  test 
ban  agreement  "would  be  virtuaUy  unpo- 
Uced"  and  "would  not  interfere  with  Rus- 
sian progress,"  and  Senator  Dooo's  claim 
that  the  test  ban  policy  of  the  Eisenhower 
and  Kennedy  administrations  "has  already 
cost  us  OUT  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviets." 

MISSTATEMENT    CHAaOKD 

In  making  this  claim.  Senator  Dodo  Is 
completely  misstating  the  facts  as  sat  forth 
by  responsible  Department  at  Defense  of- 


ficials. If  the  Soviets  learned  more  than 
we  did  in  the  1061-63  testing  and  narrowed 
the  gap  between  us,  it  was  because  they  had 
more  to  learn.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  have  narrowed  the  gap 
even  more  rapidly  had  there  not  been  a 
moratorium  and  had  there  been  continuous 
testing  on  both  sides  after  1958.  Conversely, 
If  we  had  been  able  to  conclude  a  test  ban 
treaty  in  1059,  the  Russian  tests  of  1961-62 
would  not  have  taken  place  and  we  would 
still  have  our  great  superic»1ty  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology.  By  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  could  these  teets  have  been 
carried  out  secretly  underground. 

The  direct  advantages  to  the  United  States 
of  a  test  ban  treaty  are  these: 

1.  Dependable  assurance  that  no  atmos- 
pheric testing,  Which  is  the  really  lmf>ortant 
kind,  is  taking  place. 

2.  Reasonable  assurance  that  underground 
testing  of  smaU  nuclear  wei^Mna  is  not  tak- 
ing place. 

What  assurance  do  we  have  that  in  the 
event  of  a  test  ban  treaty  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  conduct  secret  underground  tests? 

Even  though  a  single  small  test  might  be 
concealed  by  being  confxised  with  an  earth- 
quake If  the  test  were  conducted  In  a  region 
of  frequent  earthquake  occurrences,  any 
significance  series  of  tests  would  be  almost 
inapossible  to  conceal. 

ai8X  IS   BKPHASIEKD 

It  is  extremely  xinllkely  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  willing  to  risk  the  break- 
down of  the  treaty  for  the  marginal  gain 
they  might  achieve  by  testing  explosions 
small  enough  to  escape  detection.  It  is  im- 
portant to  recall  that  American  nuclear 
weapons  experts  insisted  that  underground 
testing  was  of  Uttle  value  for  military  pur- 
poses when,  in  1061,  our  testing  was  tem- 
porarily limited  to  underground  explosions. 
We  have  additional  assurance  in  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  three 
onslte  Inspections  should  siisplctous  indica- 
tions of  underground  testing  be  discovered 
by  the  detection  system  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Is  willing  to 
permit  a  nimiber  of  automatic  selamic  sta- 
tions on  Soviet  territory. 

The  Soviets  siirprised  ua  by  starting  big 
atmoepholc  tests  "in  1961  when  we  thought 
at  that  time  they  would  continue  negotia- 
tions for  a  test-ban  treaty.  The  opponents 
of  a  present  treaty  now  claim  that  this  means 
the  Soviets  broke  a  test  ban  agreement  in 
1961.  On  this  basis  they  warn  against  enter- 
ing another  agreement.  It  is  too  often  for- 
gotten that  there  was  no  test  ban  agreement 
(much  less  a  treaty)  in  1961;  and  that  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  on  December  29,  1959,  ter- 
minated the  1-year  informal  moratorlxim  by 
announcing,  "The  voluntary  moratorium  on 
testing  win  expire  on  December  31."  Even 
though  the  Soviets  and  most  other  nations 
have  broken  treaties,  a  test  ban  treaty  would 
be  very  different  from  a  mere  cessation  of 
tests,  particularly  if  adhered  to  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  nations,  because  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  it.  To  be  on 
the  safe  side,  our  developments  and  prepara- 
tions would  continue  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out testing,  and  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  American  testing  would  be  resumed  If 
the  Soviets  should  break  the  treaty  by  again 
resuming  tests  In  the  atmosphere. 

Even  If  the  treaty  should  be  abrogated 
after  a  time  or  shoxild  faU  to  develop  Into 
a  world  test  ban  because  of  the  recalcitrance 
ot  Prance  or  China,  it  would  not  have  inter- 
fered with  our  nuclear  development  appre- 
ciably more  than  the  Bovlat.  The  treaty 
would  emphasise  above  all  the  conunon  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  In  trying  to  avoid  nuclear  war. 
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In  ronunary,  the  test  ban  treaty,  as  pro- 
posed, will  stop  atmospheric  testing  as  long 
as  the  treaty  Is  In  effect.  It  will  leave  some 
uncertainty  about  very  small  tests  (one  ten- 
thousandth  the  slse  of  the  H-bomb)  but 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  deter  the 
Soviets  from  even  small-scale  cheating  (a) 
becaiise  It  would  teach  them  relatively  little, 
(b)  because  of  the  serious  risk  of  being 
caught  and  (c)  because  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  the  Soviets  to  want  the  treaty  to 
function. 

Careful  studies  by  the  foremost  experts  in 
the  United  States  and  by  the  President's  ad- 
visers on  national  seciu^ty,  including  those 
in  the  Defense  Department,  have  furnished 
the  conclusion  that  the  risk  of  continuing 
the  arms  race  without  a  test-ban  treaty  is 
considerably  more  than  the  risk  that  such  a 
treaty  might  be  violated  by  secret  testing. 
We  support  the  President  in  this  conclusion 
and  believe  that  once  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
aware  of  the  realities  of  our  present  situation 
and  of  the  facts  of  the  test-ban  case,  that 
they  too  will  support  the  President  in  his 
effort  to  find  answers  to  the  greatest  ques- 
tion before  the  world  today,  the  question  of 
survival. 

Dr.  Bernard  Feld,  Department  of  Phys- 
ics, MIT:  Dr.  David  Inglis,  Argonne 
National  Laboratories,  Argonne,  ni.; 
Dr.  James  Watson,  Department  of  Bi- 
ology, Harvard  University;  Dr.  Bruno 
Rossi.  Laboratory  for  Nuclear  Science, 
MIT;  Dr.  Donald  Olaser,  Department 
of  Physics,  University  of  California; 
Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  Department  of  Phys- 
ics, Cornell  University;  Dr.  Freeman 
Dyson,  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies. 
Princeton  University;  Dr.  Francis  Low, 
Department  of  Physics.  MIT;  Dr.  K.  T. 
Balnbrldge,  Department  of  Physics, 
Harvard  University. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  10,  1963] 
In  PxBSPxcnvx:  HxncPHKxr  and 

DiSARMAMXNT 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

Without  Senator  Hcmfbbkt  the  debate 
on  disarmament  would  proceed  against  hope- 
less odds.  He  has  been  President  Kennedy's 
chief  supporter  in  Congress  for  a  prudent 
and  responsible  treaty.  When  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower was  President  he  gave  the  same  kind 
of  courageous  support  to  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. It  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits 
that  he  believes  that  disarmament,  like  de- 
fense policy,  should  be  above  mere  partisan 
skirmishing.  In  view  of  this  record  he  la 
entitled  to  a  thoughtful  hearing  when  he 
makes  a  major  statement  on  the  disarma- 
ment negotiations  at  Geneva. 

Yet  this  caref\il  examination  of  his  pro- 
posals is  precisely  what  has  been  lacking. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  the  cynical  principle  is 
being  followed  of  Ignoring  Senator  Hxtm- 
PHRKT's  points  because  one  cannot  answer 
them.  Some  time  ago  he  delivered  an  elab- 
orately documented  analysis  of  the  disarma- 
ment deadlock  but  his  address  met  with 
little  re8f>onse  in  the  Senate  and  with  only 
scattered  attention  In  the  coxjntry.  This 
sxirely  Is  shabby  treatment  for  a  Senator  who 
is  carrying  the  lonely  burden  of  protecting 
the  public  interest  in  a  safeguarded  disarma- 
ment treaty. 

It  may  therefore  be  some  contribution  to 
the  public  debate  If  one  summarizes  the 
main  points  which  Senator  HxracpRxxT  is  now 
making. 

He  points  out  that  in  1958  it  was  the  belief 
of  both  Russian  and  American  scientists  that 
there  would  have  to  be  an  International  In- 
spection system  with  about  180  control  posts. 
of  which  19  woiild  be  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  have  taken  between  4  to  6  years  to 
Install  this  system;  scores  of  international 
technicians  woiUd  have  been  included  In 
the  project:  the  system  would  have  cost  $2 
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billion  to  build  and  several  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  to  maintain.  Today  no  such 
system  needs  to  be  established  at  all. 

The  United  States,  like  Russia,  can  now 
Identify  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
under  water,  and  in  outer  space.  If  Rxissia 
would  agree  to  a  treaty  outlawing  such 
tests,  the  risks  of  successful  evasion  or  cheat- 
ing would  form  no  problem.  The  real  con- 
cern Is  with  tests  conducted  underground 
where  they  may  be  harder  to  detect  or  may 
be  confxised  with  earthquakes. 

Senator  Humphxet  reports  that  in  the  past 
5  years  the  United  States  has  greatly  Im- 
proved its  ability  to  identify  earthquakes  in 
Russia.  It  is  a  generous  flg\u-e  to  suggest 
that  these  unidentified  occurrences  in  any 
one  year  will  be  "only  a  few  dosen  at  most." 
Under  the  British-American  treaty  each  of 
these  mysterious  events  would  be  subject  to 
inspection.  From  a  scientific  or  technical 
standpoint,  the  problem  of  security  is  wholly 
manageable.  Russia  would  soon  learn  this 
fact  if  It  were  willing  to  give  the  proposed 
treaty  a  fair  trial. 

Senator  Humphxzt  asked  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration to  make  available  the  results  of 
studies  of  underground  events  in  Russia 
from  1968  through  1962.  He  has  quoted  "a 
competent  administration  offlclal  In  whom  I 
repose  the  highest  confidence"  as  saying  that 
the  United  States  has  the  present  ability  to 
monitor  a  test  ban  agreement  with  f\ill  safe- 
gviards  for  American  security. 

Under  these  new  arrangements  It  would 
be  necessary  to  supplement  these  monitoring 
devices  by  inspections  Inside  Russia  carried 
out  by  inspectors  who  could  be  accompanied 
by  Soviet  observers.  The  inspected  area 
would  be  small  and  would  be  located  by 
using  the  records  of  at  least  four  detection 
stations.  There  would  be  no  more  than 
seven  inspections  each  year.  The  treaty 
would  lapse  and  the  United  States  would  be 
free  to  resume  its  tests  if  Russia  refxised  to 
agree  to  any  suggested  inspection  or  was 
caught  in  a  secret  test. 

Since  the  1960  campaign  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
shown  much  more  eagerness  than  the  gen- 
eral public  to  reach  a  disarmament  agree- 
ment with  Russia,  above  all  on  a  test  ban 
treaty.  The  public  has  tended  to  view  the 
Geneva  talks  with  resigned  apathy  as  a 
meaningless  charade.  Tet  all  the  time  hard- 
working and  often  misunderstood  officials 
have  been  closing  the  gap  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  American  positions,  while  always 
striving  for  a  treaty  that  would  be  endorsed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  It  U  high  time 
that  we  realize  that  American  public  indif- 
ference is  very  helpful  to  Russia  in  resisting 
a  treaty.  For  Russia  can  twist  and  equivo- 
cate at  Geneva  without  being  called  to 
account  by  a  bored  American  press. 


debt  through  Inflation— just  about  i« 
percent  the  first  year.  *• 

Here  we  are  in  peacetime,  a  credit^.. 
nation,  with  groos  naUonal  product  at  it. 
historical  peak,  with  more  people ^bT 
ployed  at  higher  wages  than  ever  beforl 
anywhere,  and  now  he  tella  ua  that  w! 
can  no  longer  pay  our  way.  and  he  wanu 
to  start  the  printing  presses. 

If  the  country  is  not  insolvent  then 
where  is  the  bankruptcy,  except  in  tS 
minds  of  the  inexperienced  idea  men  hi 
the  White  House?  °  " 
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Tax  Git  and  Deidt  Spcndinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOOTH    DAKO«& 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  10, 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  ua  face 
it.  JJ.K.'s  progi-am  for  tax  cut  and 
deficit  spendiinK  to  avoid  a  business 
slump  is  nothing  less  than  an  admission 
of  bankruptcy. 

After  2  years  in  the  White  House  he 
says  that  we  can  no  longer  pay  our  way 
and  keep  the  economy  rolling.  Since  the 
taxing  end  of  the  tax-and-spend  phi- 
losophy has  become  politically  unpopu- 
lar, his  plan  obviously  is  to  write  off  the 


SOS:  Save  Ov  Streams 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATlg 

Wednesday.  April  10. 196i 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  of  last  year  the  bipartisan  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, authorized  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress. Issued  its  comprehensive  report 
entitled  "Outdoor  Recreation  for  Amer- 
ica." Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  out- 
standing job  done  by  the  Commission  and 
its  staff  in  preparing  this  report. 

The  Conamission  was  headed  by  Chair- 
*  man  Laurance  8.  Rockefeller  and  in- 
cluded as  members  several  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  this  and  the  other 
body.  All  Americans  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  the  Tommisslon  for  its  thw- 
ough  and  excellent  analysis  of  what  must 
be  done  to  insure  recreation  opportuni- 
ties for  our  citizens. 

As  the  letter  of  transmittal  for  the 
report  points  out: 

The  report  surveys  our  country's  outdoor 
recreation  resources,  measures  present  tad 
likely  demands  upon  them  over  the  next 
40  years  and  recommends  actions  to  insun 
their  availability  to  all  Anoerlcazu  of  pra*- 
ent  and  future  generations. 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  a  State 
which  possesses  an  abundance  of  outdoor 
recreation  resources.  I  congratulate  the 
Commission  for  its  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  recreation  needs 
of  our  citizens. 

I  have  studied  the  ORRRC  report  care- 
fully and  find  myself  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations it  contains.  Several  of  the 
important  proposals  before  this  Con- 
gress follow  the  reconmiendations  of 
the  report.  One  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions— one  with  which  I  am  immediately 
concerned — has  to  do  with  routing  of 
highways  and  the  effect  on  recreation 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  recommendation  ft-lS 
regarding  highways  on  page  136  of  the 
ORRRC  report.    It  states: 

Federal  and  State  Oovemments  should 
give  explicit  recognition  to  recreation  valuss 
in  the  planning  and  design  of  highways. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  ORRRC  report  statement 
supporting  this  recommendation  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
^eni  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
jtgcoKO.M  follows: 

HlOHWAT* 

SMjommendaUon  »-18:  federal  and  State 
iMSinmsP**  should  give  explicit  recognition 
2oV«a«aUoB  values  In  the  planning  and  de- 
^CB  of  highways. 

^JloUUty  Is  a  key  factor  altocttng  outdoor 
.iijsstlnn  Routing,  design,  extent,  and  ca- 
l^ftyof  highways  exert  profound  influences 
5o^tij#  kind  and  location  of  preasvur^s 
thought  to  bear  on  recreation  resources. 

Tttrough  a  nuniber  of  programs,  the  Fed- 
^al  Oovemment  Is  concerned  with  the  con- 
gtroctlon  of  every  major  road  In  the  Natioo. 
Xham  programs,  which  collectively  Involve 
tgrgs  sums  of  Federal  money  each  y«ar, 
J^oogly  influence  the  availabUity  of  recrea- 
tioB  opportunlUes.  Tet  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  billboard  provision  of  the 
f^deral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968,  there  Is  no 
formal  consideration  of  outdoor  recreation 
values  in  any  Federal  legislation  concerned 
vlth  financing  and  constructing  the  Nation's 
loads. 

Highway  policies  thus  far  have  been  dl- 
lected  primarily  toward  the  accommodation 
of  greater  speeds  {md  larger  volumes  of  traf- 
fic. While  the  design  and  location  of  roads 
for  efficient  and  safe  transportation  Is  clearly 
of  high  priority,  other  considerations  merit 
t«oognltlon.  Travel  to  reach  outdoor  recrea- 
tion facilities  is  a  major  use  of  many  of  our 
highways.  Roads  and  highways  are  mxiltl- 
ple-use  structures  serving  a  variety  of  public 
purposes,  and  outdoor  recreation  Is  an  Im- 
portant one  of  these  pxuposes.  Wherever 
feasible,  provision  should  be  made  for  such 
eompatlble  recreation  opportunities  as  hik- 
ing, bicycling,  and  picnicking.  In  some 
cases,  highway  fills  can  serve  as  dams  to  Im- 
pound water  for  recreation  p\irposes. 

New  highway  design  should  take  esthetic 
omslderatlons  into  accoxint.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, highways  constructed  along  any  body 
of  water  should  be  so  designed  as  not  to  im- 
pair recreation  values.  Additional  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  prohibit  objectionable 
developments  from  marring  roadside  scenery. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Conmiission  has  pointed  out  that,  with 
one  exception,  there  is  no  formal  consid- 
eration of  outdoor  recreation  values  in 
any  Federal  legislation  concerned  with 
financing  and  constructing  the  Nation's 
roads.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  involved  In 
(Hie  way  or  another  in  construction  of 
nearly  every  major  highway  in  this 
country. 

Bfr.  President,  the  recommendation  of 
the  ORRRC  report  substantiates  what 
many  people  have  been  saying  for  years, 
that  highway  construction  is  damaging 
acme  of  this  country's  finest  recreation 
resources.  With  this  problem  in  mind,  I 
introduced  S.  2767  in  the  87th  Congress. 
The  bill  died  In  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  with  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress last  fall. 

Early  in  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Jimior  Senator  from  Utah 
tMr.  Moss]  and  myself,  an  identical  bill 
which  has  been  designated  S.  468  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Since  8. 468  was  first  introduced, 
two  more  of  our  colleagues,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr. 
0«xjxNDic]  and  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
have  joined  in  cosponsoring  the  bill. 


S.  468,  known  as  the  S  O  S— «ave  our 
stream*— bill,  propoees  amendment  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  to  require 
iM>proval  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Ulterior, 
in  consultation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies,  of  plans  and  spedflcation  for 
Federal-aid  highway  construction.  The 
bill  Is  designed  to  help  protect  fish,  wild- 
life, and  recreation  resources  from 
damage  due  to  such  highway  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  S.  468  would 
represent  a  big  step  in  the  direction  rec- 
onunended  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission.  The  bill 
would  give  "explicit  recognition  to  rec- 
reation values  in  the  planning  and  de- 
sign of  highways."  as  reconunended  in 
the  ORRRC  report. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  many  times  in 
the  last  2  years  in  support  of  this  bill. 
The  Congressional  RicoRn  has  carried 
literally  dozens  of  articles,  editorials, 
statements,  letters,  and  other  supporting 
materials  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  this  problem  as  it  relates  to  their 
own  States.  When  they  have  thor- 
oughly considered  the  arguments  for 
and  aganist  S.  468,  I  am  sure  they  will 
decide,  as  I  have,  that  legislation  is 
desperately  needed  in  this  area  to  help 
protect  what  remains  of  our  once 
abundant  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
resources. 


Part  IS:  Let's  Keep  the  Record  Straight— 
A  Selected  CkroBolofy  oa  Castro  aid 
Cuba  (Febmarj  1,  lOeS-Febmary  7, 
1963) 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

or   NOBTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10. 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  part  of  my 
chronology  could  be  termed  the  "con- 
fessional" because  various  Government 
officials  now  began  confessing  that 
things  had  taken  place  in  the  Cuban  af- 
fairs which  the  public  had  already 
learned  of  through  other  public  state- 
ments. 

For  example,  on  February  1,  Secretary 
of  State  E>ean  Rusk  conceded  there  was 
indeed  a  "significant  Soviet  military 
presence  in  Cuba  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  United  States."  Although  not 
news  to  many,  this  nevertheless  made 
it  official. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond — southern 
Democrat — ^now  entered  the  controversy 
by  statements  in  a  newsletter  home  as 
to  the  military  buildup  In  Cuba.  He  gave 
a  figure  of  between  30,000  to  40,000 
troops  in  Cuba,  under  command  of  a 
Soviet  general.  Secretary  Rusk  had 
stated  there  were  16,000  Soviet  troops  in 
Cuba.  Pentagon  "spokesmen"  declared 
the  Senator's  information  was  at  wide 
variance  with  U.S.  intelligence  data — 
and  suggested  they  would  appreciate  the 
Senator  providing  proof  of  his  state- 
ments. Although  ignoring  the  challenge 
he  did  not  change  his  estimates — instead 


announced  thei-e  was  between  100  and 
200  ballistic  missiles,  with  ranges  of  up 
to  2.200  miles,  still  in  Cuba.  Pentagon 
"spokesmen"  countered  with  a  statement 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  such  bal- 
listic missiles  in  Cuba,  and  neither  was 
there  any  evidence  of  nuclear  warheads. 
Neither  won  the  argximent — and  neither 
gave  an  inch.  However,  no  one  cried 
"partisan  politics"  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  Senator  was  a  majority  party 
member. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Inter-American  Affairs  also  conceded  in 
a  television  appearance  that  it  was  pos- 
sible Russian  troop  strength  In  Cuba  was 
10  times  what  it  was  before  the  missile 
crisis  in  October — but  explained  the  dis- 
crepancy in  figures  by  claiming  original 
estimates  had  undoubtedly  been  faulty. 

Senator  Snimis,  whose  8nbc(»nmit- 
tee  was  to  investigate  the  Soviet  build- 
up in  Cuba,  called  for  a  firm,  hard  policy 
In  dealing  with  Soviets  in  Cuba — and  was 
joined  in  this  by  various  majority  party 
members,  and  others. 

Congressman  Donald  Bbttcs,  of  Indi- 
ana, announced  that  the  Soviets  had 
originally  sent  82  to  88  medltmi-range 
ballistic  missiles  to  Cuba,  which  meant 
obviously  that  since  42  had  been  re- 
moved, almost  that  same  number  still 
remained  as  a  threat  to  our  security. 
This,  too,  was  promptly  disputed. 

Several  majority  and  minority  party 
membei*s  now  took  turns  making  public 
statements  on  how  bad  the  situation 
really  was  in  Cuba — always  being  swiftly 
contradicted  by  Pentagon  "spokesmen" 
and  others. 

The  now  famous  "eat  your  hat"  offer 
was  made  to  Secretary  McNamara  by 
Senator  Keatino.  The  Secretary  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  although  admit- 
ting he  did  not  really  own  a  hat  but 
would  be  glad  to  provide  one  since  he 
meant  to  refute  the  Senators  state- 
ments. He  then  made  his  unprecedented 
appearance  on  a  nationwide  television 
hookup — on  orders  of  the  President — 
and  tried  to  prove  by  aerial  photographs 
of  missile  sites  that  there  were  disman- 
tled sites  and  the  missiles  sent  back  to 
Soviet  Russia. 

E^veryone  was  admonished  to  "keep  our 
heads '  by  the  President,  and  when  a  re- 
porter sympathetically  asked  what  the 
administration  could  now  do  to  convince 
Republican  critics  that  the  Russians  had 
withdrawn  all  offensive  weapons  the 
American  public  gave  a  collective  snort 
of  derision  because  it  was  now  obvious 
the  administration  was  having  as 
much,  if  not  more,  trouble  convincing 
members  of  its  own  party  that  this  was 
true. 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  our  be- 
loved Will  Rogers  was  wrong  when  he 
said: 

There  Is  no  more  Independence  in  politics 
than  there  is  In  jail. 

A  Selected   Chbonoloct  ok  Cuba  ' — ^Pebkxj- 
AKT  1, 1963  TO  Febbttast  28,  1963 

February  1,  1963: 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  eorceded 
that  there  was  a  "significant  Soviet  military 


'  Unless  otherwise  stated  excerpted  from 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Star;  reproduced  with  tbe  permission  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Washington  Star. 
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presence  In  Cuba  which  Is  of  great  concern 
to  the  United  States." 

In  hl«  news  conference,  tlie  Secretary  of 
State  did  not  depcua  from  earlier  administra- 
tion estimates  of  the  strength  at  Sonet  mili- 
tary personnel  In  Cuba. 

He  said  the  16.000  Soviet  troops  there  are 
something  "which  thin  entire  Hemisphere 
mvist  be  concerned  about."  He  added  that  he 
does  not  believe  there  has  been  a  recent 
significant  buildup  of  any  major  proportions 
in  Cuba. 

Sharply  different  views  and  figures  on  the 
military  situation  In  Cuba  were  given  by 
Senator  SnoM  Thxtuiond,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina. 

Senator  Thttbmono  said  there  are  reliable 
estimates  that  between  30.000  and  40.000 
troops  In  Cuba  are  under  command  of  a 
Soviet  general.  A  Pentagon  spokesman  con- 
tradicted the  statement. 

"Behind  the  brush  ciirtaln  around  Cuba 
Is  a  formidable  Soviet  strategic  military 
base,"  THuaicoND  said  In  weekly  newsletter 
to  constituents. 

He  listed  an  array  of  missiles,  bombers 
and  other  armament  which  he  said  "Indi- 
cates the  presence  of  a  complete  Soviet  army, 
and  the  Inventory  normally  assigned  to  a 
Soviet  air  army." 

A  few  hours  after  Thtjkmond  made  the  re- 
marks public,  a  Pentagon  spokesman  told 
newsmen: 

"The  Information  containe<".  In  Senator 
Thttrmons's  weekly  newsletter  is  at  wide 
variance  with  carefully  evaluated  data  col- 
lected by  U.S.  intelligence  from  continued 
s\irvelllance  and  other  so\irces. 

"The  Information  obtained  by  our  Intelli- 
gence has  been  and  is  being  made  public  to 
the  extent  It  does  not  comprise  intelligence 
sources. 

"If  Senator  THxranoND  has  proof  of  any 
kind  to  support  the  Information  he  has  re- 
leased, which  differs  from  official  intelligence 
Information,  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  like  to  receive  the  evidence." 

Thusmokd  made  public  his  estimates  with- 
out Identifying  his  soiu-ces.  The  size  of  the 
Soviet  force  which  he  said  Is  under  com- 
mand of  Oen.  C.  O.  Slakenzo  Is  at  least  double 
the  16.000  to  17.000  Soviet  military  person- 
nel President  Kennedy  said  are  still  in  Cuba. 

The  Pentagon  spokesman  contradicted 
the  Senator's  figure  of  30.000  to  40.000  Rus- 
sian troops  and  took  issue  with  bis  state- 
ment that  there  are  in  Cuba  missiles  with 
ranges  up  to  2,200  miles. 

Tbxtrmono's  statement  that  there  are  be- 
tween 100  and  200  ballistic  missiles  with 
ranges  up  to  2.200  miles  was  countered  with 
Pentagon  insistence  that  "there  Is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  ballistic  missiles." 

The  spokesman  also  said  "we  have  no 
evidence  of  any  nuclear  warheads." 

February  2.  1963: 

Senator  Strom  Ththimond,  Democrat,  of 
South  Carolina,  charged  the  Defense  De- 
partment with  being  less  than  frank  about 
the  size  of  the  arsenal. 

Brushing  aside  a  Pentagon  challenge  to 
supply  data  on  bis  claim  that  the  Island  Is 
fast  becoming  a  strategic  base  for  increased 
Soviet  troops  and  missiles,  Thurmond  said 
In  a  statement: 

"The  business  of  gradually  and  reluctantly 
admitting  more  and  more  Soviet  power  In 
Cuba  can  never  bring  about  a  facing  up  to 
the  situation  as  It  Is  now. 

"Kven  If  the  latest  admissions  by  the  De- 
fense Department  represented  all  that  is  In 
Cuba — which  they  don't — the  most  serious 
questions  are  raised  about  our  security  and 
ovu"  policy  on  Cuba." 

In  a  newsletter  to  constituents.  Thttrmond 
said  he  had  learned  from  reliable  sources 
that  Cuba  is  a  formidable  Soviet  strategic 
base  with  ballistic  missiles  and  30.000  to  40.- 
000  troops.  A  Pentagon  spokesman  disputed 
the  report. 


Februarys.  1963: 

The  United  States  may  be  farced  to  demand 
that  Russia  pull  Its  troofM  out  of  Cuba  Just 
as  It  demanded  that  the  eovleta  remove 
their  offensive  missiles  and  bombers.  Senator 
John  C.  Stknnis,  Democrat  of  IfiwlMlppl, 
stated. 

Stknnis.  who  heads  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  will  Investigate  the  Soviet  buildup,  made 
the  statement  as  the  Oovemment  prepared 
to  Issue  a  new  crackdown  against  foreign 
shippers  engaged  in  trade  with  Cuba. 

An  order  that  may  be  Issued  soon  will 
bar  VS.  Government  cargoes  to  shipowners 
whose  vessels  have  traded  with  Cuba  since 
January  1.  Shippers  could  free  themselves 
from  the  ban  by  removing  their  vessels  from 
the  Cuban  trade. 

In  another  development  a  little  more  light 
was  thrown  on  the  activities  of  Soviet  troops 
in  Cuba  last  night  by  Edwin  M.  lifartln. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs.  He  said  In  a  television  interview 
that  the  Government  believes  some  of  the 
troops  are  helping  to  build  "defensive  fa- 
cilities and  storage  facilities"  for  the  Cuban 
armed  forces. 

Martin,  appearing  on  the  Howard  K.  Smith 
program  (WMAL-TV,  ABC)  said  It  was  pos- 
sible that  Russian  troop  strength  Is  now  10 
times  what  it  was  before  the  mlssUe  crisis 
In  October. 

Immediately  after  the  crisis,  the  admin- 
istration said  Russia  had  between  7,000  and 
8,000  troops  In  Cuba.  Officials  have  said  the 
number  is  now  between  16.000  and  17,000. 

"I  don't  think  our  figure  for  last  July  Is 
accurate  enough  for  me  to  be  s\ire  that  it 
would  be  10  times,  but  I  think  that  this  U 
within  the  range  of  possibility,"  Martin  said. 

Stzmncb.  in  a  separate  radio- television  In- 
terview, said  that  intelligence  data  suggested 
that  the  Soviet  buildup  was  designed  In 
part  to  promote  "blackmail,  subversion.  In- 
timidation, threats  of  coercion,  and  even  an 
invasion"  of  smaller  countries  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Stknkis'  Senate  Preparedness  Subconunlt- 
tee  is  undertaking  an  investigation  of  the 
Soviet  buildup. 

"I  want  to  get  all  the  facts,  but  with  this 
formidable  strength,  I  think  we  must  have 
a  bard,  firm  policy  about  It — convince  them 
we  are  going  to  be  hard  about  It,"  he  said. 
"It  could  lead  to  the  proposition  that  we'd 
have  to  make  demands  for  this  force  as  we 
did  for  the  missiles  and  bombers. 

He  said  the  subcommittee  would  try  to 
find  out  whether  the  missiles  and  bombers 
that  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khnuhchev  pur- 
portedly removed  from  Cuba  last  October 
"are  really  gone." 

Stknnu  said  he  hoped  to  make  public 
"basic  facts"  developed  by  his  subcommittee. 
He  added  that  "without  anyone  being  ac- 
cused of  wrongdoing,"  the  people  have  not 
been  told  all  the  facts. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  hearing  so 
that  there  will  be  congressional  Information 
as  well  as  that  for  the  people,"  Stxknb  said. 
He  said  he  ezp>ects  the  sessions  to  start  with 
testimony  from  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk.  Director  of  of  Central  Intelligence  on 
Soviet  strength  In  Cuba. 

February  4.  1963: 

Representative  Donald  C.  Bancs,  Republi- 
can of  Indiana,  declared  In  a  House  speech 
that  diplomats  of  friendly  governments  have 
Informed  the  State  Department  that  Russia 
originally  sent  82  to  88  medium-range  bal- 
listic missiles  to  the  Red -controlled  Island 
and  removed  only  42  of  them. 

The  Defense  Department  promptly  dis- 
puted the  statement,  declaring: 

"No  friendly  government  has  so  Informed 
the  United  States.  There  remains  no  cred- 
ible evidence  that  there  are  offensive  Soviet 
weapons  in  Cuba." 

Senator  Kkating,  in  a  copyrighted  inter- 
view published  In  the  UJB.  News  &  World 
Report,  reiterated  his  charge  that  Rtissla  Is 
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"continuing  to  maintain  medlum-rane.  t^i. 
sue  sites-  In  Cuba  and  Is  worklac  ati^i^^ 
them  around  the  clock.  ^^"  <■ 

He  also  declared  that  there  are  "so  oqa 
more  "  Russians  In  Cuba,  Indudlmr  «  qm  ^ 
8,000  combat  troops.  ^^    •^'  » 

Two  other  Members  of  CongrsM  «» 
trlbuted  to  the  mounting  preamue  for  too^ 
er  administration  action  In  Cuba  B«n«I 
senUtlve  Auorsr  K.  JoHANa»f,  Repub^ 
of  Michigan.  Introduced  a  resolution  csj^ 
upon  President  Kennedy  to  clear  Cuba  oif2i 
foreign  Communist  armed  forces  by  whauJ-. 
means  required.  ^^' 

And  RepreaenUtlve  Pstn.  Boons   Doha. 
crat  of  Florida,  asked  In  a  House  RMsehfv 
"effective    action"    instead    of   "tUnld   ovw 
tiires  •    to   end    the    Communist   menaceto 


The  Associated  Presss  quoted  McNamar. 
as  saying  that  five  types  of  Russian  defen«ii« 
missiles  "tmdoubtedly  are  stocked  in  Cuba- 

The  five  types  listed  by  McNamara  wwt- 
"(1)  Air  defense  missiles;  (2)  air- to-air  nual 
slles  used  by  fighters  to  attack  other  flghtsn- 
(3)  surface-to-sea  missiles  \ised  for  oosttsi 
defense  purposes;  (4)  missiles  for  coastal 
purposes  fired  from  patrol -type  boau-  ua 
(6)  ground-to-ground  mlssUes  for  short- 
range  use  against  troops  in  the  field." 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  clarified 
a  statement  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  suu 
Edwin  Martin  that  there  might  have  been  t 
tenfold  Increase  In  the  number  of  troops  la 
Cuba  since  last  summer.  It  declared  that 
Martin  meant  10  times  the  estimate  of  IJUH 
Soviet  technicians  believed  to  have  been  on 
the  island  In  July. 

February  S.  1963: 

The  United  States  Is  moving  to  tighten  up 
lU  Cuban  policy  as  the  controversy  over  the 
extent  of  the  Soviet  military  buildup  con> 
tlnues. 

The  administration  is  acting  In  two  wtji: 

1.  Original  measures  to  discourage  shipping 
to  Cuba  announced  in  October  before  tbt 
missile  crisis  will  be  strengthened  and  lmpls> 
mented  Immediately. 

2.  Brigade  2606,  which  Invaded  Cuba  la 
April  1961,  will  not  be  supported  as  a  unit  by 
Washington.  Members  will  be  encoxuagsd  to 
Join  Cuban  units  attached  to  American 
forces. 

Under  a  four-point  shipping  restrtetloo 
plan  announced  by  the  United  States  about 
4  months  ago: 

1.  American  ports  will  be  shut  to  tht 
vessels  of  any  country  whose  ships  carry  snu 
to  Cuba. 

3.  U.S.  Oovemment  cargoes  will  be  denied 
to  the  vessels  of  any  firm  whose  vessels  an 
employed  in  Cuba-Communist  bloc  trade. 

3.  U.S.  shipowners  will  be  prohibited  fron 
engaging  In  Cuban  trade. 

Secretary  McNamara  was  reported  to  bsvt 
told  the  House  Armed  Services  Coounlttee 
that  statements  by  lawmakers  questioning 
Defense  Department  Information  about  the 
Soviet  military  establishment  In  Cubs  wert 
"disgraceful"  and  "Irresponsible." 

Representative  STmA-rroN  charged  that  Sen- 
ator  KzNNXTH  B.  Kxatino.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  "has  been  guilty  of  disgraceful 
Irresponsibility  In  his  frantic  efforts  to  get 
headlines  by  pretending  he  knows  more  sbout 
what  Is  going  on  In  Cuba  today  than  do  tbe 
properly  designated  Intelligence  sgencles  ot 
our  Department  of  Defense." 

Senator  Httmphrzt,  In  calling  for  public 
hearings,  said  that  Senator  Ksating  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  unnecessarily  crested 
doubt  and  suspicion  by  making  accusstloos 
before  giving  their  Information  to  the  CIA. 

Simultaneously,  Senator  Doxskn  sap- 
ported  charges  that  Soviet  offensive  mlssllss 
remain  hidden  In  Cuba  despite  administra- 
tion denials. 

February  6.  1963: 

Miami  (Associated  Press)  .—Manuel  Artlms, 
leader   of    the    antl-Castro    brigade   In  ths 
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Cuban  Invarion.  said  that  U.8.  military  per- 
Lonei  soon  wUl  begin  training  members  of 
l^l^^rlgade,  Uberated  last  ChrUtmas  from 
Cuban  prisons. 

Artlme.  In  a  news  oonferenoe  at  his  home. 
gM  the  training  would  be  voluntary  and 
that  1,400  to  1,600  members  of  Brigade  2606 
liMl  been  Invited  to  take  part. 

Be  said  the  training  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
jftry,  and  Air  Force  would  last  6  to  8  months. 
It  would  be  conducted  at  different  sites  with- 
in the  United  States,  according  to  the  type  of 

trslf**"^ 
^bruary  6,  1963: 

<fb«  United  sutee  prohibited  foreign-flag 
^mps  that  trade  with  Cuba  from  carrying 
UA  Government-financed  goods.  In  an 
tattlal  step  to  tighten  the  free-world  eco- 
BfliU)  boycott  of  that  country. 

tlis  ban,  a  White  House  announcement 
^^  would  apply  ^  to  veaeels  that  have  en- 
gagsd  In  Cuban  "^  trade  since  January  1. 
through  foreign  shipowners  who  promise  to 
,«(nln  from  conducting  such  trade  In  the 
futon  will  be  allowed  to  share  In  U.S.  Oot- 
mmsnt  trade. 

Already  In  effect  Is  an  edict  prohibiting 
XJA  shipowners  from  shipping  strategic  ma- 
XartaJM  to  Cuba, 
pebrusry  6,  1963: 

Both  the  Defense  Department  and  Central 
jBtrillgenoe  Agency  preeented  detailed  Intel - 
Ufsnos  data  and  aerial  photography  to  sup- 
port administration  statements  that  no 
offensive  Soviet  weapons  remain  In  Cuba. 

Dsfenss  Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara 
appeared  before  an  extraordinary.  2-hour 
nsm  conference  carried  on  radio  and  tele- 
Tlskn  to  lay  out  his  evidence  and  submit  to 
qusstlonlng  by  reporters. 

Uadsr  reporters'  questioning.  McNamara 
laid  be  believed  that  the  Russians  moved 
nuclear  warheads  Into  Cuba  during  last 
fsU's  mlsiUe  btilldup.  But  he  said  that  "we 
otarrsd"  the  shipment  of  the  vehicles  be- 
UefSd  to  have  had  A -warheads  out  of  Cuba 
sad  back  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

■srllsr  In  the  day,  John  A.  McCone.  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA.  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Subconunlttee  behind  cloeed 
400CS  to  present  the  full  top-secret  intel- 
Ugsnoe  picture  on  the  Russian  military 
situation  in  Cuba. 

A  censored  version  of  McConel  statement 
sununarlasd  the  same  data  about  the  Soviet 
mlUtary  force  In  Cuba  that  was  given  In 
greater  detail  by  McNamara  and  an  aide  at 
tbe  news  conference. 

The  unprecedented  preeentatlon  of  Intel- 
ligence data,  including  both  high  and  low- 
IcTel  photographs  of  Cuban  bases  and  ports, 
was  made  by  McNamara  In  the  SUte  D^art- 
mtnt  auditorium. 

llM  lengthy  Intelllgenoe  briefing  and 
iiusstlon-and-answer  session  were  ordered 
by  President  Kennedy. 

For  well  over  an  hour,  John  Hughes,  a 
top  oOdal  of  the  Pentagon's  Defense  Intel- 
Ugtney  Agency,  presented  slides  giving  data 
on  the  Russian  weapons  In  Cuba,  and  show- 
ing aerlaJ  photographs  of  mIssUe  sites,  alr- 
•sMs.  ports  and  weapon-laden  Soviet  ships 
oa  the  high  seas. 

n>e  long  series  of  remarkably  clear  photos 
traced  the  early  buildup  of  Russian  forces 
on  tbe  Island  late  last  summer  and  fall,  and 
retsaled  the  progress  of  dismantling  the 
offensive  missile  bases,  the  loading  of  missiles 
snd  bombers  aboard  Soviet  ships  and  their 
movement  back  to  Russia. 

Hughes'  commentary  also  told  how  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  reconnalasance  planes 
followed  the  offensive  wei^>ons  on  trucks 
Jjlong  the  roads  and  Into  the  ports.  He 
hsted  what  missiles  left  on  which  ships  from 
"•med  ports  on  specific  days. 
*J^^"  P*»oto8raphs  showed  the  buildup  of 
tte  defense  weapons  still  remaining— Mlg-ai 
■Khters.  beach  defense  areas  with  anUwar- 
^P  missiles,  8A-2  antiaircraft  missiles  and 
U»s  muiury  camps  of  four  Soviet  Army  ar- 


mored unlU,  with  the  latest  Russian  weap- 
ons. 

McNamara  aald  the  United  States  has  a 
record  of  the  missiles  observed  in  Cuba  and 
that  the  exact  number  has  been  recorded 
being  removed.  He  also  declared  that  the 
entire  Island  was  photographed  and  that 
only  42  offensive  ballistic  missiles  were  lo- 
cated and  that  they  were  obeerved  being 
shipped  back  to  Russia. 

Tht  Secretary  was  reminded  that  Senate 
Republican  Leader  Kvuvrr  M.  DnuusM,  of 
minols,  has  sa^d  that  the  aerial  photography 
would  not  show  what  missiles  may  be  In 
caves  In  Cuba.  McNamara  said  It  Is  "tm- 
llkely  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt"  that 
such  weapons  could  have  been  unloaded  and 
stored  underground. 

McNamara  seemed  to  differ  a  bit  from 
McCone  In  his  appraisal  of  the  reliability  of 
aerial  reconnaissance  to  reveal  what  Is  going 
on  In  Cuba.  The  CIA  Chief  said  yesterday 
that  absolute  assurance  that  no  missiles  are 
stored  in  caves  can  come  only  from  "continu- 
ing, penetraUng  on-site  Inspection." 

The  Pentagon  leader  said  aerial  recon- 
naissance would  not  provide  completely  re- 
liable data  on  the  number  of  Soviet  troops  In 
Cuba,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  It  showed 
what  weapons  are  there. 

KsATXMa  called  a  new  conference  before  the 
McNamara  appearance  to  answer  questions 
and  propound  a  long  lUt  of  quesUons  he  felt 
the  Secretary  should  answer.  He  also 
stressed  that  the  1,100-mlle  medium-range 
ballistic  missile  sites  in  Cuba  were  "still  In 
place." 

Hie  New  York  Senator  offered  to  eat  his 
hat  In  front  of  the  Capitol  if  McNamara 
cotxld  refute  this  statement.  McNamara  was 
asked  about  this  after  photographs  described 
as  dismantled  IRBM  sites  were  put  on  the 
screen. 

"I  dont  have  a  hat,  but  I  hope  he  does  be- 
cause he  Is  going  to  have  to  eat  It  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  we  have  presented  to- 
day," said  the  Secretary. 

Kxatino  later  said  he  had  no  Intention  of 
eating  his  hat,  as  McNamara  had  not  satis- 
fied him. 

McNamara  told  reporters  that  the  evidence 
showed  that  6.000  of  the  22.000  Russian 
troops  in  Cuba  last  October  left  when  the 
missiles  and  bombers  were  withdrawn. 

Remaining  in  the  hands  of  17,000  Soviet 
troops,  he  said,  are:  some  24  operational 
antiaircraft  missile  sites,  each  with  6  launch- 
ers and  a  total  of  600  missiles;  about  42 
Mlg-21  fighters  and  60  other  Mlg's;  4  opera- 
tional coastal  defense  missile  sites  with  160 
missiles:  12  Komar  gulded-mlsslle  patrol 
boats;  4  armored  groups  with  a  total  strength 
of  about  6.000  men. 

Newsmen  wanted  to  know  why  these  were 
ruled  "defensive,"  as  the  question  of  whether 
they  are  for  offense  or  defense  depends  on  In- 
tent. 

The  Secretary  said  there  were  no  amphibi- 
ous ships  In  Cuba  able  to  move  any  such 
small  force  to  other  countries  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. He  also  declared  that  the  Mlg-21 's 
were  not  now  adapted  to  carry  A-weapons, 
and  If  they  were  they  would  have  only 
enough  range  to  bomb  the  tip  of  Florida. 

McNanuira  said  he  had  no  evidence  that 
Cuba  is  being  used  as  a  base  for  subversion 
directed  against  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. He  also  declared  that  there  is  posi- 
tive evidence  that  no  Russian  submarine 
bases  have  been  built  there. 

As  the  conference  ended,  a  reporter  asked 
McNamara  whether  the  newsmen  should 
conclude  from  his  comments  that  Cuba  has 
become  less  of  a  threat,  rather  than  more.  In 
recent  weeks. 

"Cuba  is  a  lessening  military  tl^eat  to  the 
extent  that  the  military  jjersoitnel  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  equipment  are  being 
removed,"  he  replied. 

"Five  thousand  Soviet  military  personnel 
have  moved  out  In  the  last  8  or  9  weeks,  and 


there  appears  to  be  some  continuing  move- 
ment out.  What  the  future  holte,  I  cant 
say." 

February  7,  1963: 

President  Kennedy  assured  the  Nation 
that  the  Soviet  Union's  forces  and  weapons 
In  Cuba  are  not  a  nUlltary  threat  to  the 
United  States. 

He  was  talking  at  a  news  conference  about 
the  Cuban  situation  as  It  is  at  the  moment. 
Refusing  to  prophesy  about  the  future,  he 
said,  it  could  not  be  proved  that  the  Russians 
won't  again  try  to  ship  nuclear  missiles  to 
the  Island. 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  must  all  be  aware  that  this  will 
produce  the  greatest  crisis  which  the  world 
has  faced  in  its  history. 

"So  I  think  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
proceed  with  caution  and  care,  and  I  think 
we  should." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  backing  up  a  statement  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara, 
said  the  Russians  have  reduced  the  slae  of 
their  forces  and  the  amoimt  of  their  equip- 
ment since  the  pull-out  of  mlssUse  and 
bombers  last  fall. 

He  said  It  was  a  time  to  "keep  o\u-  heads," 
that  Premier  Fidel  Castro  has  been  "discred- 
ited" in  recent  months  and  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  continuing 
talks  about  the  removal  of  Russian  forces 
and  weapons  from  Cuba.  He  indicated  that 
the  United  States  had  no  present  thought  of 
an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

"You  have  said  that  the  presence  of  Rus- 
sian forces  on  the  Island  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern," a  reporter  said.  "I  would  Uke  to  ask 
this  question:  Do  you  think  that  Cuba  is  a 
serious  military  threat  to  the  United  States?" 

"I  think  we  ought  to  keep  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion about  the  size  of  the  force  we  are 
talking  about,"  Mr.  Kennedy  replied,  adding 
that  the  Russians  had  about  4  organized 
nUlltary  groups  in  Cuba,  totaling  about  6,000 
men. 

"Obviously,"  he  continued,  "thoee  forces 
cannot  be  used  to  invade  another  country. 
They  may  be  used  to  maintatti  some  sort  of 
control  within  Cuba,  but  obviously  they  are 
not   a   force    that  can   be   used   externally. 

"And,  in  addition;  Cuba  cannot  possibly, 
it  lacks  any  amphibious  equipment,  and, 
quite  obviously  our  power  In  that  area  Is 
overwhelming." 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  the  big  dangers  in  Latin 
America — illiteracy,  bad  housing,  maldistri- 
bution of  wealth,  and  so  on — were  unrelated 
to  Cuba.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he  said 
that  Castro  had  been  discredited  since  Oc- 
tober. But  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
concerned  about  Cuba  being  used  as  a  train- 
ing center  for  Red  agents  and  as  a  base  for 
propaganda  and  subversion. 

He  repeated  that  Cuba  was  not  a  mili- 
tary threat  now.  and  would  not  become  one 
unless  Russia  reinforced  offensive  weapons 
there. 

Asked  about  the  chances  of  eliminating 
conununlsm  from  Cuba,  the  President  re- 
fused to  make  an  prediction.  One  way,  he 
said,  would  be  for  the  Cubans  to  revolt, 
which  he  thought  would  be  dliBcult  now. 

"The  other  way  would  be  by  external  ac- 
tion," he  said.  "But  that  is  war,  and  we 
should  not  regard  that  as  a  cheap,  or  easy 
way  to  accomplish  what  we  wish." 

A  reporter  wanted  to  know  what  more  the 
administration  can  do  to  convince  Republi- 
can critics  that  the  Russians  have  withdrawn 
all  offensive  weapons  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  he  didn't  know — that 
Secretary  McNamara  and  CIA  Director  John 
McCone  had  asked  anybody  possessing  in- 
formation aboute  a  Russian  buildup  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  Oovemment  so  that  it  could 
be  checked. 

But  even  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
refused  to  do  this,  after  spreading  reports 
and  rumors,  the  President  said. 

Senator  KxmnrH  B.  KxATmo,  Republican 
of  New  York,  said  after  the  President's  news 
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^PrU  It 


SSrSL^i.X!SJi.1S22l'°2?*.J5?  Re|»««nt«tlw  WniiAM  o.   Camb.   r*. 

nraeii  tu«liil  tftatlnetion  between  offeoatre  publican   ot  PlorldA    anotiMr  mti-  «#  *i.-  Zll '*  --»v*— »■  w  uae  uxned  tteM  .. 

and  defenelTe  weapons.  PnMl^t  -.5°^?^;.-^^°^°*!  ^^J?^*  a«c««^.  to  prevut  an*  f^^rtb^^hnS?^  " 

*^^  "••Ment.  eald  that  Congreee  had  authorlaed  Cuba,  but  that  mandate  UbeSg  u^^  *» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  11, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  FaU>er  Joseph  F.  Thomlng, 
Ph.  D..  DJ3.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  CarroUton  Bianor,  Md.,  and 
professor  of  Latin  American  history. 
Manrmount  College,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prajrer: 

Heavenly  Father,  author  of  life  and 
of  love,  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
shine  brlsfatly  upon  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  and  all  the  Members  of  the  U3. 
CoagresB, 

Impart,  we  beseech  Thee,  Thy  choicest 
blessings  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  their  legislatures  and  Ju- 
dicial bodies. 

Grant  to  all  peoples  and  governments 
the  graces  necessary  to  uphold  freed<»i. 
family  Ideals,  religious  principles,  and 
genuine  social  progress. 

In  every  hour  of  peril,  grant  that  Thy 
inspiration  and  the  example  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try may  strengthen  us  to  endure  the 
gravest  hardships,  rather  than  to  aban- 
don our  friends  and  fellow  Americans 
to  a  slavery  that,  if  we  fail  to  provide 
vision,  valor,  and  leadership,  will  be  our 
own  destiny. 

In  our  devotion  to  these  Ideals,  dear 
Saviour,  we  Implore  new  gifts  of  wisdom, 
courage,  resourcefulness,  and  Imagina- 
tion, characteristic  of  men  and  women 
of  prayer.  In  this  way.  may  we  grow 
in  Tbj  friendship  and  in  our  love  for  one 
another. 

We  ask  for  these  divine  favors  in  the 
name  of  our  most  Holy  Redeemer,  the 
Christ  of  the  Andes.    Amen. 


the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  conciirrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution  es- 
tobllahlng  that  wh«a  the  Bouse  adjourns  on 
Thunday.  Aprtl  11.  19es,  It  stand  adjourned 
until  la  o'clock  meridian.  Monday,  Aprtl  22, 
IvOS. 

The  message  also  annftiin<»^  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establlsh- 
ment  of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corps  to  pro- 
vide healthful  outdoor  training  and  employ- 
ment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conaervatlon.  development,  and  management 
of  natural  reaources  and  recreational  areas; 
and  to  authorize  local  area  youth  employ- 
ment programs; 

8.  23.  An  act  to  release  the  right,  title,  or 
interest.  If  any,  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  streets  In  the  village  of  Heyburn. 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  In  patent 
for  public  reserve;  and 

8. 388.  An  act  to  consolidate  Vlcksburg 
National  Military  Park  and  to  provide  for 
certain  adjustments  necessitated  by  the 
Installation  of  a  park  tour  road,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PAN  AMKRICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  300,  this  day  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Siloen]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved.    . 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford.  one 
of  Ills  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  aiH>roved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  AprUg,  1963: 

HH.  4374.  An  act  to  proclaim  Sir  Winston 
ChiuxAlll  an  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  6-day  period  beginning  AprU  15, 
1963,  as  "National  Harmony  Week."  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  April  10,  1963: 

H.R.  1597.  An  act  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  redeemable  ground  rents. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
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Whereas  AprU  14. 1963,  will  mark  the  sev- 
enty-third anniversary  of  the  session  of  the 
First  Conference  of  American  Stetes.  held  In 
our  national  capital,  out  of  wblch  has  de- 
veloped an  Inter-Amerlcan  system  of  free 
Republics  of  this  Hemisphere,  our  Organi- 
sation of  American  States;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  the  Organisation 
of  American  States  as  set  forth  in  lU  charter 
are  to  achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  Justice 
throtighout  the  American  Republics,  pro- 
mote their  solidarity,  strengthen  their  col- 
laboraUon.  and  defend  their  sovereignty 
their  territorial  Integrity,  and  their  Inde-' 
pendence;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  which  during 
seventy-three  yean  has  adhered  to  and  up- 
held the  Inter-Amertcan  system  and  Its 
pledged  objectives,  and  which  Is  now  acUve- 
ly  engaged  with  the  other  free  Republics 
of  America  In  carrying  forward  a  vast  Al- 
liance for  lYogress  designed  to  satisfy  the 
basic  needs  of  all  our  citizens  for  opportu- 
nity and  development:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  In  honor  of  this  seventy- 
third  anniversary  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America  extend 
cordial  fraternal  greetings  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  each  of  the  other  free  Repub- 
lics of  this  Hemisphere,  and  to  the  peoples 
of  the  American  Republics,  with  assurance 
of  continued  energetic  cooperation  In  our 
common  purpose  of  realizing  affectively  and 
speedily  the  objectives  of  the  OrganlzaUon 
of  American  States  and  the  goals  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 


The  SPEAKER.    la  there  ohij«^i-.    . 
tbe^«,uest  Of  the  gen^an  /.^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recocni. 
the    gentleman    from    AlabaS^ 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aprfl  u 
marks  tAe  73d  anniversary  of  thew  J 
em  Hemispheres  regional  wganS" 
tloo— which  is  now  known  as  theo*^* 
nizaUon  of  American  States.  ^^" 
From  a  smaO  cotiference  establtahtor 
a  commercial  bureau  to  distribute  taS 
informaUon  In  1890,  the  Organizatlooo! 
American  SUtes  has  broadened  its  flmft! 
tlons  untu  today  it  is  a  vital  agenortf 
inter-American  co(H>eratlon.        ^^ 

In  the  beginning,  the  OrganlsaUoni 
only  guideline  was  the  ideal  of  men  Ifte 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  envisioned  a  united 
community  of  free  naUons  in  the  Me« 
World  dedicated  to  peaceful  pursuits  sod 
united  against  foreign  aggressioa. 

The  history  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  has  been  one  of  con- 
stant exi)erlment  and  innovation.  Oc- 
casional  setbacks,  disputes,  and  cla«hci 
of  opinion  have  not  altered  the  low. 
range  view— Bolivar's  ideal  of  "the  most 
extraordinary  and  strongest— league- 
whlch  has  ever  appeared  on  earth." 

Several  generations  of  Americans- 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande — can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  the 
progress  made  in  the  past  73  yean  by 
this  remarkable,  unique  regional  orfi- 
nization.  To  the  patient  men  who  struf- 
gled  toward  a  dream  of  hemispheric  sol- 
idarity and  to  the  freedom  of  future 
generaUons,  we  owe  a  Q>eclal  duty  to 
preserv  j  the  values  of  the  American  Re- 
publics  as  reflected  in  the  OAS  Ch^ter. 
As  an  instrument  of  multinational 
purpose,  the  OAS  antedates  both  the 
United  Nations  and  NATO  by  many  dec- 
ades. Today,  however,  the  inter-Amer- 
ican system  is  threatened  by  the  great- 
est challenge  in  its  history.  Its  futuw 
as  an  international  agency  depends  on 
how  It  measures  up  to  this  challenge. 

Today,  we  need  only  to  look  to  the 
heartlands  of  the  Americas  to  see  a  If  os- 
cow-Pelplng  mippet  regime,  which  is 
conducting  an  extensive  campaign  of 
subversive  aggression  against  the  nations 
of  the  hemisphere.  As  a  result,  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere is  threatened  as  never  before.  If 
it  is  to  survive,  the  inter -American  sys- 
tem must  meet  and  surmount  the  present 
crisis. 

At  the  1962  foreign  ministers  confer- 
ence at  Punta  del  Este.  the  OAS  members 
first  faced  up  to  the  menace  of  Castro's 
Cuba  by  approving  a  program  of  action 
to  curb  the  menace  of  international  com- 
munism to  the  freedom  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. The  OAS  acted  to  oust  Mandst- 
Leninist  Cuba  from  the  inter-American 
system,  and.  at  the  same  time,  reafflrmed 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  the  only  con- 
crete hemispheric  path  to  democratle 
development  and  economic  improvement. 
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wMawiDg  the  Punta  del  Este  meeting,     the  Inter-American  system  is  to  remain     more  imperative.    In  Cuba,  international 
Vflve  Latin  American  nations  still     strong,  the  United  States  must  live  vip     communism  has  established  a  brldge- 
"^il^lned    diplomatic    relations    with     to  iU  role  of  hemispheric  leadership. 
JSrjtoadditlon,  our  own  Government        At  this  crucial  Juncture  In  OAS  hls- 
^MQced  a  ban  on  Cuban  imports.  tory  yet  another  nation  of  the  hemi- 

jTibine  events  indicate,  the  confer-     sphere  should  be  asked  to  reconsider  its 
»■  ...    _^ ., ^    1 ,      present  policy  toward  the  inter-Ameri- 

can system.  To  make  our  hemispheric 
unity  complete,  Canada  should  seriously 
consider    Joining    the    Organization    of 

^ American  States  and  other  interconti- 

r^ded^in  failure  to  meet  our  hemispheric  nental  endeavors  to  bolster  hemispheric  freedom.  Many  of  them  won  their  free- 
MMnsibility,  or  had  there  been  an  ap-     security  and  solidarity.  dom  and  Independence  at  great  cost. 

Element  of  Cuban  communism,  a  The  partnership  of  Canada  in  such  This  historic  struggle  against  commu- 
^Sc  chapter  would  have  been  written  programs  would  add  a  vital  link  to  the  nism  in  Latin  America  has  many  of  these 
^ttje  history  of  the  hemisphere.    The     chain  of  hemispheric  security.    It  would     same  nations  engaged  in  the  struggle 

toter-American  system  Itself  would  have     write  a  bold  new  chapter  hi  the  fulfill-     -—*"-* *' —  ' ♦  ^-.i~^.-i* — 

^een  reduced    to   worthless   scraps    of     ment  of  Bolivar's  dream  of  a  free  and 
IMper.  "  ' 


-^  signaled  a  strengthened  heml- 
^erle  attitude  toward  the  Communist 
^Mt  Faced  with  a  grave  challenge. 
^Toonference  took  an  important  step 
^^trd  meeting  it.    Had  PimU  del  Este 


head  to  the  continent  to  the  south.  Our 
Latizis^eighbors.  their  economic  prob- 
lems providing  fuel  for  Communist  agita- 
tion, are  ciirrently  engaged  in  an  xm- 
precedented  battle  against  Communist 
subversion  and  control. 

The  history  of  Latin  America  is  a 
proud  one.  The  nations  of  that  con- 
tinent have  long  been  concerned  with 


unified  New  World. 


against  another  form  of  colonialism — 
20th  century  Communist  brand. 

As  a  champion  of  freedom,  the  United 
States  once  again  finds  itself  very  deeply 


But  the  system  did  not  fall.    When  the         Por  certainly,  if  the  Western  Hemi 

,l,0«^wn  came,  our  Latin  American  al-  sphere's  international  system  is  worthy  involved  in  the  fate  of  its  allies.    This 

lies  with  few  exceptions.  Joined  us  in  a  of  its  conception  and  in  its  Ideals,  and  Nation  has  based  its  hemispheric  policy 

^teiinlnatlon  to  uphold  the Inter-Amer-  —  "*--  " ^--^-i--   .--  i— -  ^^..- 

lean  principle. 

At  Punta  del  Este,  the  hemisphere  took 
a  large  step  forward,  but  it  was  only  a 
beginning. 

•nie  preservation  of  democratic  insti- 
tations  requires  the  acceleration  of  polit- 
^  and  economic  progress  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress — 
t  new  dimension  in  inter-American  co- 
operation— the  hemisphere  has  a  com- 
litbensive  blueprint  for  long-range 
eeooomic  action.  As  such,  it  is  a  great 
tmprovement  over  stopgap  aid  which 
this  country  has  furnished  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
however,  thai;  the  Alliance  represents  a 
long-range  answer  to  the  economic 
troubles  that  beset  the  Western  Hemi- 
9bere.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  we  must  first 
retch  our  hemispheric  short-range  ob- 
jective— that  of  elimiiuiting  Castroism 
and  communism  from  the  Americas. 

Csstro  threatens  every  facet  of  the 
Alliance.  His  policies  usurp  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Alliance.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  a  Communist  Cuba  blocks  all 
hemi^herlc  plans  for  stable  economic 
progress.  Communist  terrorism  and 
mbotage  act  to  cripple  and  destroy  the 
Alliance,  and,  if  unchecked — it  can  even 
destroy  the  entire  inter-American  sys- 
tem. 

The  history  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  will  note  that  at  the 
1M2  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  the 
XJB.  delegation  pointed  the  way,  and 
Latin  American  delegates — despite  the 
conflicting  pressures  which  threatened 
to  destroy  any  attempts  at  harmony — 
Joined  together  in  breathing  new  life 
into  hemispheric  unity. 

Future  historians  will  also  record  that 
when  the  United  States  dramatically 
sssumed  its  role  of  hemispheric  leader- 
ship last  October,  the  principles  of  the 
inter-American  system  were  reaffirmed 
by  the  quick  and  overwhelming  endorse- 
ment of  the  nations  of  the  OAS.  Latin 
American  members  of  the  Organization 
rallied  to  President  Keimedy's  side  when 
he  took  a  firm  stand,  and  the  Issue  was 
clearly  drawn. 

The  swift  action  of  the  OAS  during 
the  October  missile  crisis  and  the  stand 
of  the  Latin  American  delegations  at 
Punta  del  Este  clearly  indicate  that  If 


more  important,  if  our  concepts  concern- 
ing government  and  freedom  are  to  sur- 
vive— the  nations  of  the  Americas  can 
spare  no  effort,  afford  no  delay,  permit 
no  misimderstanding  of  their  intention 
to  maintain  a  great  bulwark  of  freedom 
and  prosperity  in  the  western  half  of  the 
globe. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  gentlemsm  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  SeldenI  should  be  making 
these  remarks  on  Pan  American  Day 
because  of  the  very  excellent  work  which 
the  gentleman  has  done  as  chairman  of 
his  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  Latin  America  which 
certainly  needs  action  in  these  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  very  recently  in  the  report 
from  his  committee,  the  report  which 
the  gentleman's  committee  issued  is  most 
revealing.  In  my  opinion  if  we  could 
carry  out  some  of  the  policies  enunciat- 
ed therein,  as  I  believe  they  will  be,  we 
may  well  accomplish  some  of  these  ob- 
jectives under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
gentleman  and  then  we  can  see  a  great 
change  come   about  in  this  continent. 

Also  I  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man's participation  in  the  conferences 
that  have  been  held  in  South  America, 
for  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  Central  American  countries  has 
been  most  helpful  I  am  sure  in  firming 
up  a  stronger  position  in  this  whole  area. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  note  that  Pan 
American  Day  would  not  be  Pan  Ameri- 
can Day  without  Father  Thoming  here 
to  offer  the  prayer.  His  great  Interest 
and  leadership  in  this  field  have  always 
been  noticed  by  this  House  and  recogni- 
tion is  due  him  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  is 
paused  today  to  reflect  on  the  well-be- 
ing of  this  hemisphere.  Pan  American 
Day  gives  us  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
examine  the  relationships  existing  be- 
tween the  nations  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  has 
the  heed  for  harmony  and  good  will  be- 
tween North  and  South  America  been 


on  the  Monroe  E>octrine,  and  has  thus 
been  strongly  opposed  to  extracon- 
tlnental  influence  in  this  hemisphere. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day,  it  would 
be  well  for  those  whom  the  American 
people  have  entrusted  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  to  reflect  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Communist  problem  in  this 
hemisphere.  Those  whose  hands  hold 
the  key  to  freedom  and  order  in  this 
hemisphere  should  consider  the  extra- 
continental  influences  of  international 
communism  now  spreading  in  the  hem- 
isphere. 

Pan  American  Day  should  signal  the 
strengthening  of  U.S.  leadership  in  this 
honisphere.  The  United  States  must 
lead  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  in  a 
drive  for  concerted  action  through  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  halt 
the  spread  of  communism. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  for  his  very 
kind  remarks.  He  has  l>een  one  of  the 
leaders  in  alerting  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  we  face 
In  the  southern  half  of  this  hemisphere. 
Also,  I  Join  him  in  welcoming  Father 
Thorning  who  has  always  been  a  great 
friend  of  the  nations  of  the  Latin 
American  strea. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  *» 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  directing  his  remarks  on  Pan 
American  Day  to  a  resolution. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  A  resolution  has  been 
introduced. 

Mr.  ALGER.  When  was  the  resolu- 
tion introduced? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  At  the  beglrming  of 
my  statement. 

Mr.  ALGE31.  I  Just  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  we 
will  be  given  any  opportunity  to  debate 
this? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  resolution  has  not  been 
adopted  as  yet.  Unanimous  consent  was 
granted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 
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ered  under  the  l-ho«T  rule;  to  other    be  bipartisan.  whlST  of  «mnJ  iTrfioald    waJ noSldV  ^*'*^ ^•*« 

S?to2lf ^Sr  *^  '  *'^"'"  *"  ^-     *»«•  jr*  '  "^^  ^'  «~^«*  ^"^  '^^'^i^     ^  SeSen.    We  attempted  tn  ^ 

^6  8*^5^^^   That i« ^rr^t  "^^"^  "  T^^*^  ''^  undcrstandinf     tact  the  genUeman  frtHnSSfSLS  fS 

S    fi^^vS^w  ^o       r^"^^n   *w      !!?^**  "^^^^  submitting  the  language  U     Maillia«d ]  but  he  wm  out  of  SST  J? 

^r^Si?SS     T  »i«.iH  ♦«  »K           M         ^!!*f   *"   "^'   P'T^c^arly    the   appro-  can.  was  noUfled.    Ther?WMii>S2ft 

Mr.  SKU5EN.     I  yield  to  the  genUe-     priate  committee,  in  this  instance  oui  my  part  to  bring  thlTriWu^ron  S^^ 
^S  r*T,r«o     TV..    .V,          n            .         members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign     Hoor  without  proper  nouSci^u^  {J  »^ 

♦  ^;°5^-    I^f  the  genUeman  in-    Affairs,  so  that  we  can  be  sure,  without    Republican  Members  *^  "» 
tend  to  yield  some  time  to  the  minority     this  business  of  coming  in  with  a  reao-         Mr.  BECKER      Mi-    Soeakir   ««.  .v 

°\Ji^^«^r^xn.     ,         -*  .  ,        .              ^""*'''  "'^t  ^  °°'  »>««°  P^^^  ^  the     genUeman  yield?  ^P**^'".  will  u». 

Mr      8ELDEN.    I     certainly     do.    I    Record  and  which  no  one  has  seen.    I        Mr.  SELDEN     I  vleld  t^  th»  »    .. 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  genUeman    respect  the  genUemaa    I  am  «?e  his    man  fr^mNew  York  ^  '"^ 
or  to  anyone  else  who  would  like  to  speak     moUves  are  very  fine.    But  if  the  Con-  Mr.  BECKER,    i  would  like  to  in.n  u. 
°"TjS*oS^<b      Tv^      .K             «               erress  is   going   to  make   it.   resolutions  a  resolution^his  kfnd  and  1  h^vj^ 
ni^JL-t?^,,,?^  *,?"%.  ^^"V^°it°     meaningful,   let   us    have    this   kind    of  the  genUeman.  all  through  the  ySiT^t 
S^^^de'?                            '  ^  ^'    ''';''"  consideration  so  they  can  be.  Uiink  it  is  a  day  we  have  aSwai"^ 
^S    8^™     T  ,h«n   y^  >,«««,   ♦«     ^  ^  ''fJ^^  suggest  the  genUeman  wlUi-  nized  and  should  hi  the  future,    b^t 
^ii?V«  «^^'    J   ^^*    *    ^^'^'''Z    *°     ^^"'^  "*«  resolution  at  this  time  and  give  must  agree  with  my  coUeague  from  mL. 
S.li  -^<!^7^  *        °  ''*°**  ^  "^^'^  °°     "**  minority   an   opportunity   of   going  souri  that  not  o^   are  to^  ^SiSL 
inw  suoject                                                     over  the  language  to  be  sure  that  it  la  in  Uiis  resolution  from  what  has  ben 
tw.n^T,  .4  ,i^.  ^K*^*"";  ?  ^*  ^^1"     ^^^  ^'^  °'  »"*^^«  »°<J  consideration  passed  here  before  but  thwe  aS)  ?! 
^^J^  t?f  **Jl^r'  ^*>1,°'*  '^'     "^^^  all  of  us  feel.    I  think  we  could  get  change  in  the  situation  in  Uutt^Lfo! 
SS^mii^  J^^lS,""A°i?  ,**%'°"    ^^     together  on  It.    I  am  worried.    I  glanced  the  world  Uiat  ought  to  be  reoJSU 
STS^™     SS^«^^n«  r^      ^.""^  resolution  at  the  Speaker's  desk.  I  would  like  to  have  Uie  resoSTS 
«i,!K:«  rr ^  T5J*      w  "^^  ^'    ^^  ^»'  buildup  of  the  tag  "Alliance  Uie  type  Uiat  could  come  on  ^  flow 
™    IL    ^?        !*^**l/*^*i  P.?'  ^^  ?^*     ^°^  Progress"  is  something  Uiat  requkes  and  we  could  all  heartily  Join  in  p^ 
»me  way  it  was  introduced  today.     Ap-     a  lot  of  consideration.    I  have  read  Uiat  ing  It.  and  let  Uie  world  know  hoiTw. 
proprlate  remarks  Membera  may  wish  to     there  has  been  mostly  public  relations  feel  about  Uie  Pan  Amerlcwi  countrS 
make  in  connection  with  Pan  American     and  very  UtUe  getting  down  to  Uie  hard-  who  are  cooperating  with  us.  and  at  Um 
Day  usually  follow  the  totroduc.ion  of     core  problems.  same  time  let  Uie  world  know  Uiat  ttt 
i!!!t!;^?^T  J^  K^  ^^"".f^  ^"^         I  was  on  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  a  sound  doctrine  far 
rSSSJ                                  *  Member  of     Economic  Committee  on  inter-American  Uiia  part  of  Uie  world.     I  Uiink  we  cookl 
^^ongr^                                                            economics.    I  was  distressed  to  nnd  out,  do  this  by  following  my  suggestion  to  Uie 
iTf#\Sr      ,,            *  genUeman  will     and   I   must   use   this   expression,  how  genUeman  from  Alabama,  who  has  been 
firl  ^fr*''     ^  ..         -     genUeman     much  of  It  was  President  Kennedy's  pub-  carrying  this  on  for  years.    I  was  hope- 
think  that  a  resolution  of  this  nature     uc  relations  approach  and  how  little  had  'ul  we  could  do  this  m  such  a  way  Uiat 
ougW  to  be  printed  so  that  Members  of     to  do  with  reality.    I  do  not  want  to  be  when  we  brought  it  on  the  floor  we  couU 
the  House  may  know  what  is  contahied     just  another  patsy  to  another  one   of  do  it  in  so  wholehearted  a  manner  that 

therem?                                       President    Kennedy's    public    relations  there   would   be  no  doubt   In  anyone*! 

Bar.  atAAMSi.    This  same  type  reso-     ideas,  and  have  the  Congress  Just  put  a  mind.     I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 

luUon  has  been  introduced  each  year     rubber  stamp  on  It.     If  we  are  to  be  that  we  do  this. 

and  has  been  adopted  by  the  House.    I     meaningful  about  these  things  In  our  Mr.   ALOER.     Mr.   Speaker,  win  thi 

am  sure  the  genUeman  was  on  the  floor     relations  abroad,  I  Just  wish  the  genUe-  gentleman  yield? 

on  other  occasions  when  similar  resolu-     man  would  withdraw  his  resolution  at  Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

Uons  were  Introduced  and  adopted.    If     this  time  and  submit  It  to  our  members  man  from  Texas. 

he  had  had  any  objection  to  them,  I  am     of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.    I  Mr.  ALOKR.     Was  there  any  parUcu- 

sure  he  could  have  so  stated.                        am  sxire  you  can  come  up  with  strong,  lar  reason  why— was  It  haste?— that  thta 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  will  say  to  the  genUe-     mutual  language,  and  let  the  Congress  ended  up  In  our  not  having  a  printed 

man.  if  he  will  yield  further,  that  I  am     express  Itself.  resolution?    I  do  not  even  know  what 

not  particularly  enamored  of  some  of        Mr.  SELDEN.    Pan  American  Day  is  the  language  is.    I  have  listened  to  tht 

the  wording  In  this  resolution.     I  do  not     held  each  year.     On  March  28    1963    a  gentleman  and  I  have  listened  to  the 

feel  that  we  are  getting  the  cooperation     resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  des-  history  that  he  has  been  giving  us  here 

that  the  resolution  implies  from  some     ignating  April  11.  19«3.  for  the  celebra-  »'  the  OAS.  and  I  must  remind  the  gen- 

of  the  American  states  and  those  nations     Uon  of  Pan  American  Day.    The  resolu-  tleman  that  a  lot  has  happened  since 

which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Al-     Uon  stated  that,  after  the  reading  of  the  ^*«t   year.     We   are   deeply   concerned 

llance    for    Progress.    .Jhls    resolution     Journal,    remarks   appropriate   to   such  The   gentleman   from   New  York  men- 

aMumes  that  we  are.     I  am  at  a  loss  to     occasion  could  occur.     The  genUeman  Uoned   the  Monroe  Doctrine.    Without 

#    **^-?*  objectives  of  of  the  Alliance     from  Indiana  (Mr.  Afisn].  a  ranking  Re-  »oIng  Into  details,  and  many  of  us  are 

for  Progress  in  light  of  testimony  be-     pubUcan  member  of  the  House  Commit-  endeavoring  to  find  out.  and  the  record, 

fare  the  genUeman's  Subcommittee  on     tee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  sUted  there  was  **    the   gentleman    knows,   shows   that 

Inter-American  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a     no    objection   to  It  on  the  Republican  much  has  happened  since  last  year  In- 

member.                                                             side  of  the  aisle  and  added  that  it  was  an  eluding  the  OAS  and  including  our  study 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  next  year     excellent    idea.     Also,    the   senior   Re-  of  how  our  foreign  aid  has  gone;  and 

before  any  of  these  resolutions  come  to     publican  member  of  the  subcommittee  those  Members  that  do  not  Join  with  ot 

the   floor  of   the   House   that   they   be     of  which  I  was  chairman  was  reminded  Including  what  happened  at  Del  Estes 

brought  before  the  Committee  on  For-     yesterday,   and  again  today,  that  Pan  and  other  things  that  do  trouble  us.    We 

eign  Affairs  where  we  can  scrutinize  and     American  Day  was  scheduled would  simply  like  a  printed  resolution  and 

know  what  is   in   them,  at  least  have         Mr.  CURTIS.     Who  is  that?  ^*  would  like  to  be  able  to  look  at  this 

printed  copies,  so  that  we  may  know  to        Mr.   SELDEN.    The   genUeman  from  *****  ■**  *°**  understand  It  because  wlth- 

what  we  are  lending  our  consent.                  Pennsylvania  IMr   Whauxt]  was  noti-  °^*  meaning  to,  the  genUeman  is  forcing 

Mr.  CXJRTia    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the    fled  that  this  resolution  would  be  Intro-  many  of  our  ooUeagues  to  Join  those  of 

genUeman  yield?                                              duced  today,  and  if  there  was  anyone  on  "*  ^^*^  '***  ^^  ought  to  read  before  we 

Mr.  SELDEN.     I  yield  to  the  genUe-     the  RcpubUcan  side  of  the  committee  **«^    ^  "^  '^^  ^*  i^^  the  genUeman 

lan  from  Missouri.                                       who   wished   to   make   any  remarks   It  ^  "Phlt.  and  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 

have  a  copy  of  the  reaolutioa. 


man 
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Ur  8BJ3BN-  I  do  not  think  the  geD- 
(^gA  will  lliMl  KmrthlnK  in  this  reaola- 
2^^^  wMoh  ht  would  diukkaUy  dli- 
!!g^  It  to  a  simple  reaotattei  dwilgwxl 
^*0proprtttfealy  wimnwuorato  lbs 
!Lp<Mng  of  the  Organisation  of  Amer' 

]ylr  Af/iKR-  Our  procedure  always  la 
lA  teW  a  printed  reaolutlon. 

Hr  8BJ3EN.  This  Is  the  last  day 
^^  the  Kaster  recess  on  which  we 
zlL  eommemorate  this  occasion. 
^  14  Is  P«Q  AmertCAn  Dtu.  and 
^aro^KMte  remarks  are  customarily 
!|2e  on  that  particular  day.  Slnoe 
M  will  not  be  in  session  on  Aprfl  14, 
today  was  designAted  by  renlutlaa 
^g^Bsd  by  the  House  more  than  a  week 

"^  ALOXSt.    But  there  Is  no  reason 
fg  not  printing  the  reeolutton  other- 

wiss? 

Ifr.  BKLJyEtl.  Mo:  there  Is  no  reason 
ooefit  that  it  has  not  usually  been  done 
fi  ionnectloa  with  similar  reeoluttons. 

Mr.  AL9IR.  We  have  printed  reso- 
Iglloiis  available  here  for  other  matters 
tiMt  w  will  consider,  but  there  is  nothing 
gt  the  Clerk's  desk  with  reference  to 
tbii  rcscriutlon. 

Ur.  SSLDKK.  llils  Is  generally  done 
tftto  way.    I  have  seen  similar  resolu- 


ttoM  tn  oonneotlon  with  Pan  American 
Oiy  adopted  this  way  for  10  years.  As 
a  natter  of  fact.  I  have  never  seen  it 
done  any  other  way.  If  the  gentleman 
IMS  any  obJeeUon  to  this  procedure. 
bovever.  I  would  Join  next  year  with 
ttM  fsntlsman  In  having  It  brought  be- 
fan  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflaln 
More  It  Is  oonaldered  on  the  floor  of  the 


Ltime  Mj.  parenthetloally.  as  far  as  I 
OQoeRwd,  tha  dls«lng«lstaed.«ssitls- 
from  ftlahema  parttcwiarty  utth 
to  the  innrwtlgatiao  a(  tale  aab- 
ewnmtttwt  Into  Latin  American  snbver- 
slon.  has  landered  a  great  servloe  to 
this  country.  I  am  not  being  critical  o( 
the  gentleman  or  of  his  objeetlve  o< 
commemorating  Pan  American  Day  In 
this  mstanoe.  I  want  it  clearly  under- 
stood, but  I  do  think  when  there  are 
such  changes  in  substance  as  appear 
here.  I  think,  for  Instance,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  discussion  as  to  what  we 
are  talking  about  when  we  say  "common 
purposes."  "energetic  eooperatkm."  "ef- 


Tlte  United  SUtes  hm  given  its 
-fifth  aogntesrenre  to  ooegltmee 
with  Castro's  government  by  surrender- 
ing to  ttie  OcnuBUDlalB  In  tbis  demand 
for  coexlstenoe.  to  the  ahandonlng  «t  the 
Monroe  Doetrtne.  to  ttM  cuaraateelBC  of 
Communist  Cuba  against  InvaaloQ. 

I  do  not  think  this  la  a  very  laudaWe 
record  either  m  respect  of  the  AlUance 
for  Progress  or  as  we  ed^rate  this  sec- 
ond anniversary.  On  this  date,  whl^  la 
almost  the  second  anniversary  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invaston.  recallliw  that  2  years 
ago  Castro  was  cursing  our  efforts  In 
support  of  the  Bay  ot  Pigs  invasion  by 
the  Cuban  exile  freedom  fighters,  we  find 


fectlvely  and  speedily  the  objectiyes  of    today  Castro  praising  the  Utaited  States 


CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
yield  me  8  minutes  of  time? 

Mr.  SXLDKN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yidd  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  resolution  itself,  the  resolu- 
tion that  was  passed  last  year,  in  the 
resolving  dause  stated  this: 

Tbst  OD  this  aeventy-wcood  anniversary 
at  tiM  founding  of  the  Pan  American  ITnlon, 
ths  HooM  o(  R«7r«aentatlv«s  of  the  United 
Bistw  MrteiMU  to  th«  leglaiaUv*  bodlM  of 
•■ea  of  ta«  oUmt  RspubUos  of  tHe  Western 
llilephere  tta  warm  graetlnvi  and  espre— ee 
•  rtaoM*  hope  for  the  cooUnoanoe  azMl  m- 
WBSItMtlnn  at  the  oooperation  oC  tb* 
OnMTlnee  la  tlM  Ocgaalaation  ot  American 
Ststea  and  in  ottier  peaceable  ways. 

I  am  oonfldent  that  the  genUeman  is 
fanlUar  with  that  language.  But,  listen 
to  the  language  this  year — and,  pertiaps. 
the  genUeman  could  explain  that — and 
I  thank  him  for  the  time— for  the 
(  minutes— as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
Isaguage  in  this  year's  resolution  which 
li  far  more  definitive.    It  says: 

With  aacuranee  of  continued  energetic 
oooperation  In  oar  common  purpose  of  fsalo 
Mag  eCecttveiy  and  speedily  the  objeeitves 
at  tbe  Oiganlaatton  of  American  State*  and 
Uie  toals  of  tbe  Allianoe  for  Progrees. 

Now  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  qnes- 
tkn  but  that  is  a  far  more  definitive 
statement  than  was  contained  in  the 
previous  resolution.  And  I  thhik  this 
would  Justify  the  Members  of  the  House 
being  advised  in  advance  as  to  the  con- 
tents. ' 
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the  OAS,"  and  "the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress."  I  would  Uke  to  know 
what  some  of  those  goals  are.  I  do 
not  think  the  goals  are  what  they 
should  be.  For  instance  I  think  we 
ahcmld  use  the  AlUanoe  for  Progress 
to  encourage  other  Latin  American  na- 
Uons  to  withdraw  reoognitloQ  ftom  Cas- 
tro, lor  instance,  and  to  stop  other  na- 
tions from  permitting  the  Russians  and 
Red  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Cubans  to 
infiltrate,  for  Instance,  as  Braail  is  do- 
ing. Tet.  Brazil  came  here  and  asked 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
loan  to  aid  the  buildup  of  its  acUviUes 
so  that  it  could  continue  to  trade  even 
further  with  the  Russians.  Red  Chinese, 
and  the  satellite  naUons.  Brazil  con- 
tinues to  recognize  Cuba. 

I  think  it  Is  interesting  to  note  on  this 
date  or  this  anniversary  that  we  are 
commemorating,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  that  on  this  date 
which  also  is  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  what  we  find  on 
the  Uc>:er — what  do  we  find  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  reports? 

We  find  Cuba's  Premier  Castro  Is 
praising  the  U.S.  Government  for  doing 
iHiat?  For  halth3g  rebel  raids  on  Cuba, 
and  he  Indicated  hope  that  the  United 
States  win  accept  other  Communist 
terms,  other  Commtmist  terms  for 
peace  in  the  Caribbean,  including  the 
abandonment  of  the  big  Quantanamo 
Naval  Base.  In  an  hour-and-forty-mln- 
ute  speech  broadcast  by  Havana  Radio 
Castro  said  the  VS.  crackdown  on  the 
refugees  fulfilled  one  of  his  five  points 
for  peace,  which  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Castro  said: 

It  la  a  etef)  toward  reducing  tbe  rUk  of 
crisis  and  war — 

And— 

n  can  t>e  eald  that  of  tbe  five  points  we 
have  DOW  achieved  one — 

We  have  now  achieved  one — 
Four  etlU  have  to  be  folfUled.    Tbe  ooly 
f^T>aiKi^  ^hing  tlM  UjB.  rulers  can  do  Ik  to 
ceaaa  violations  and  aggressions  against  our 
revotuUon  and  our  country. 

So  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  which  is 
almost  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
failure  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 
Castro's  statonent  that  the  United  States 
has  now  surrendered  on  one  of  his  five 
demands  puts  our  soft  policy  toward 
Cuba  in  dear  focus.  We  have  surren- 
dered to  Castro's  and  Khrushchev's  de- 
for   coexlstMice   in   this   heml- 


for  aiding  with  him  and  the  Commu- 
nists— with  giving  in  to  one  of  his  five 
demands. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Miro  Cordona, 
leader  of  the  Consejoe  Revohitlonarlos, 
a  group  of  Cuban  exiles,  would  charge 
the  United  States  with  "softness"? 
Such  a  reaction  should  have  been  ex- 
pected when  we  abandoned  the  freedom 
fighting  f(urces  of  the  exUet  for  those  of 
Castro  tyranny.  Tills  leads  to  the 
obvious  next  question:  Is  Amertna  to 
suffer  further  humiliation  in  acceding 
to  the  additional  demands  of  Castro 
who  is  the  puppet  for  the  Ccunmunlsts? 
Is  America  considering  giving  in  on  the 
other  four  demands  of  Castro?  For  in- 
stance, are  we  considering  a  second 
demand  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
Ouantanamo  Naval  Base?  After  all. 
the  same  reasoning  used  by  the  New 
Frontier  for  the  quarantining  of  the 
freedom  fighting  Cuban  refugees  could 
be  used  for  giving  up  Quantanamo.  that 
is,  to  do  so  would  lessen  tensions  and 
the  prospects  of  a  erisla. 

Under  what  possible  poQcy  does  the 
United  States,  as  the  freedam-k>ving 
and  powCTful  leader  of  the  free  nationa 
of  the  world,  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  Conmiunlst  Cuba  to  the  extent 
that  Castro  praises  this  eoontry  for 
taking  a  step  toward  redndng  the 
rides  of  crisis  and  war.  and  giving  hi 
to  one  of  his  five  demands  for  peace? 
It  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  state 
in  the  Rbcobs  what  tbe  full  five  demands 
were  that  were  made  on  October  3g. 
1063,  over  Havana  radio  by  Castro  to 
the  United  States,  noting  particolarly 
that  these  demands  were  made  after  the 
quarantine  had  been  put  into  effect,  but 
at  a  time  when  our  lack  of  intention  to 
press  it  to  iU  obvious  objectives  of  on- 
site  inspection  or  guaranteed,  properly 
supervised,  and  Inspected  removal  of 
weapons  endangering  the  security  of 
this  honlspbere.  These  are  those  de- 
mands, and  it  is  obvious  that  we  have 
acceded  to  the  first  and.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  taking  st^Ts  that  indicate  fur- 
ther accedence,  and  this  only  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  administration's 
ultimate  policy  appears  to  be  coexistence. 

Those  demands  axe  as  follows: 

First.  End  all  subversive  actlvlUes, 
droppiag  and  landing  of  arms  and  ex- 
plosives by  air  and  sea.  organisation  of 
mercenary  invasions,  infiltration  of  spies 
and  saboteurs,  all  of  which  are  orga- 
nized In  U.S.  territory  and  certain  ac- 
comirilce  eountrles. 

Second.  Withdraw  from  Ouantanamo. 
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Third.  Bnd  U^.  eooiu»nle  blockade 
and  all  measures  of  commercial  pres- 
sures. 

Fourth.  Bnd  United  States  and  Puerto 
Riean  based  pirate  attacks. 

Fifth.  Bnd  all  violation  of  air  and 
naval  q>ace  by  North  American  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  ships. 

llie  full  statement  made  by  Castro  to 
a  group  of  79  graduates  of  a  Communist- 
indoctrination  course,  is  as  follows  : 

>to**«x. — Cuban  Premier  OMtro  pralMd  the 
UJB.  OoTenunent  early  today  for  baiting 
refugee  ralda  on  Caba  and  Indicated  hope 
that  It  will  accept  other  Communlat  terms 
for  peace  In  the  Caribbean — Including 
abandonment  of  the  big  Ouantanamo  Naval 
Baae. 

In  an  hour-and-40-inlnute  speech  broad- 
cast by  Havana  radio  Castro  said  the  U.S. 
crackdown  on  the  refugees  fulfilled  one  of 
hte  "five  points  for  peace,"  which  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Soriet  Union. 

"The  measure  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  to  restrict  the  ezllee  Is  an  action  of 
podtlve  character,"  Castro  said.  "It  Is  a 
step  •  •  •  toward  reducing  the  risks  of 
erlals  and  war. 

"It  can  be  said  that  of  the  five  points,  we 
have  now  achieved  one  •  •  •  four  still  have 
to  be  fxilfUled  •  •  •  the  only  sensible  thing 
the  VJS.  rulers  can  do  Is  to  *  *  *  cease  viola- 
tions and  aggreeslons  against  our  revolution 
and  our  country." 

Castro's  five  points  Included  a  demand 
that  the  United  States  halt  American -based 
"counterrevolutionary"  attacks  on  Cuba  as 
well  ••  a  demand  for  abcmdonment  of 
Ouantanamo. 

In  a  speech  directed  specifically  to  79 
graduates  of  a  Conununljst- Indoctrination 
course,  Castro  Jeered  at  refugee  leaders  who 
are  protesting  the  "soft"  UJS.  stand. 

It  appesLTs  that  some  concessions 
toward  demand  No.  3  are  being  con- 
sidered and  negotiated.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced publicly  that  the  resumption  of 
the  ferry  line  between  Key  West  and 
Havana  Ls  being  "negotiated"  with  Fidel 
Castro.  I  can  only  assume  It  Is  being 
negotiated  by  either  the  Swiss  Embassy 
or  Mr.  Donovan,  the  latter  being  com- 
pletely without  portfolio  or  official  au- 
thoritgr  to  act  in  any  capacity  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  or  any  trading  inter- 
est in  the  United  States.  This  leads  to 
the  obvious  question — is  this  the  fore- 
xtmner  of  acceding  to  Castro's  third 
demand — that  of  having  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomic blockade  lifted  and  aU  measures 
of  ccMmnercial  pressure? 

For  an  practical  purposes  the  Un)^ 
States  has  also  acceded  to  the  fourth 
demand  with  its  quarantine  and  block- 
ade against  the  Cuban  freedom  fighters, 
by  stopping  their  boats,  including  Violin 
III  recently,  which  had  aboard  some  17 
refugees  intending  to  reinflltrate  into 
Cuba  to  take  up  the  fight  against  Castro 
internally. 

I  think  these  recent  developments 
should  give  every  American  cause  to  be 
concerned  and  every  right  to  demand  to 
know  what  our  policy  is  and  every  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  events 
indicate  our  policy  to  be — that  is— of 
softness,  indecision,  and  lack  of  deter- 
mination to  rid  the  hemisphere  of 
Castro's  communism  and  the  subversion 
throughout  the  Americas  that  is 
resultixif. 

I  have  thus  raised  the  question  on 
this  resolution  as  to  my  not  wanting 


to  rubber  stamp  soeh  a  poUoy  which 
appears  to  be  implied  in  the  present 
woording  of  the  resolution  in  that  I 
unalterably  oppose  any  oonceastons  to 
Castro,  any  thought  of  ooezistenoe.  but 
rather  insist  upon  the  restatement  and 
implementation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
meaning  to  rid  this  hemisphere  of  this 
cancer. 

How  proud  has  been  the  history  of 
our  countr3r— of  our  unflinching  fight  for 
freedom — of  preventing  any  alien  phi- 
losophy from  establishing  its  system  in 
this  hemisphere.  Only  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Uhited  States  helped  oust  commu- 
nism from  Guatemala.  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
in  1903,  intervened  In  Panama  and  Ven- 
ezuela. Woodrow  Wilson,  in  1914-17. 
took  action  in  Latin  America  to  preserve 
constitutional  republics  in  this  hemi- 
sphere— readily  remonbered  by  the 
events  at  Vera  Cms,  the  message  to 
Pancho  Villa,  the  gallantry  of  General 
Pershing.  What  has  happened  to  this 
freedom-fighting  American  virltr 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Let  me  read  this  reso- 
lution to  you  gentlemen  from  Florida. 

After  the  "whereas"  clauses: 

Resolved,  That  In  honor  of  the  seventy- 
third  anniversary,  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
Uves  of  the  United  States  of  America  extends 
cordial  fraternal  greetings  to  the  leglala- 
tlve  body  of  each  of  the  other,  free  Bepub- 
lics  of  this  hemisphere,  and  to  the  people  of 
the  American  Republics  with  assurance  of 
continued  energetic  cooperation  In  our  com- 
mon piupose  of  realizing  effectively  and 
speedily  the  objectives  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  the  goals  of  the  AUl- 
anoe  for  Progress. 

If  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  of  the  aisle  have  any  objection  to 
this  specific  wording,  certainly  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  unreasonable  about  it.  I  will 
be  very  happy  to  withdraw  this  present 
resolution  and  submit  the  identical  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  last  year,  if  that 
is  in  accord  with  the  thoughts  of  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
wm  remove  what  should  be  a  bipartisan 
matter  from  the  political  arena. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  that  would  be 
very  good. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  withdraw  this  resolution  and 
submit  the  identical  language  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  unanimously  last 
year. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  do  want  at  this  time  to 
make  it  very  emphatic  that  an  agree- 
ment to  the  withdrawal  of  this  language 
does  not  indicate,  so  far  as  this  Member 
Is  concerned,  any  lack  of  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and 
for  its  objectives,  because  these  are  part 
of  the  declared  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  of  this  Congress,  and  of 
the  President  who  is  the  actual  architect 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  light  of  the  previous 
remark  let  it  also  be  noted  that  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  the  objection  is  simply 
to  the  way  this  resolution  Is  brought  up 
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without  our  having  had  a  chance  to^ 
slder  its  wordtag  in  advanoe.  WedoS 
know  what  it  is,  we  have  had  no  S2 
tunlty  to  go  over  It.  I  hope  no  o2^« 
draw  any  other  ooncluafton.  By  nm^ 
mitting  last  year's  resolutian  whichSZ 
express  what  I  know  is  our  ""tntiS. 
feeling  on  this  it  clears  the  m«**.!l  -^ 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  SSS  2: 
serving  the  right  to  object.  I  would  £ 
to  make  It  clear  that  the  aecepteBee^ 
this  Member  of  the  substitute  la'^rwZ 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  giving  any  eaT 
nlzance  of  validity  to  the  spedow  ma! 
tention  that  there  has  been  any  sof^L 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  towart 
the  Castro  regime. 

I  reject  any  such  contentions  as  bdM 
totally  lacking  in  support  or  validi^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeeti«  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron  Ak. 
bama  [Mr.  Seldkh]? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  zvsentac 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  say  that  tte 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sajai 
has  carried  «i  a  series  of  exhaustiye  ma 
excellent  hearings  with  nsfieci  to  tht 
whole  situation  in  this  hemisphaR. 
Those  hearings  were  held  by  the  Inter. 
American  Subcommittee  of  the  Coomit. 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Wt^ne^  of 
wliich  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  k 
the  chairman,  and  I  complimoit  him 

I  am  pleased  that  he  has  agreed  to  |o 
back  to  last  year's  resolution,  for  I  am 
still  unable  to  learn  what  the  objectlici 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
may  be.  especially  with  respect  to  Cubs. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  stated  only  a  month  or 
so  ago  that  he  did  not  know  the  poHv 
of  the  United  States;  that  he  and  ottv 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  were  waiting  for  the  U&ited 
States  to  arrive  at  a  poUcy  with  respect 
to  Cuba. 

So  I  think  the  language  previouily 
referred  to  ought  to  come  out  of  aaj 
resolution,  since  It  would  be  incompati- 
ble with  the  statement  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  I  am  pleased  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  substitute  other  language. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  oo 
April  14  we  salute  the  73d  occasion  of 
Pan  American  Day.  Western  Hemi- 
spheric solidarity  is  embodied  today  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  represents  the  oldest  intemationsl 
organization  in  the  world. 

The  year  through  which  we  have  Just 
passed  has  tested  as  never  before  thi 
qiialities  of  the  inter-American  sysfeeaL 
The  unanimous  support  by  our  soutbon 
neighbors,  moral  and  material,  for  tbe 
U.S.  interdiction  of  the  delivery  of  of- 
fensive weapons  to  Cuba  was  a  cnidsl 
reaffirmation  of  the  principle  of  hemi- 
spheric cohesion.  It  proves  to  the  world 
once  more  that  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  will  not  tolerate  outside  intenren- 
tion  in  our  affairs.  We  will  iwt  tolerate 
threats  to  the  peace  of  the  peoples  of  Vt» 
Americas.  These  are  the  principles  sug- 
gested by  Sim6n  Bolivar,  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe,  and  foiight  for  and 
accepted  by  generations  of  Americaw 
ever  since.  They  are  living,  persisttof 
principles,  for  which,  as  Mr  KhrushctacT 
learned.  Americans  are  willing  to  faec 
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tte  rldES  of  war—even  in  this  day  and 
ggg^  tha  awesome  risks  ot  nuclear  war. 

^t  though  we  have  suoeessfully  faced 
an  outsider's  challenge  to  hemispheric 
peace,  and  backed  him  off.  we  are  stUl 
l^ed  with  oar  own  backyard  problem 
of  Cuba.  Tbe  meeting  of  this  threat  to 
llig  paace  win  be  as  crudal  to  the  future 
0f  the  Organisation  of  American  States 
M  was  the  meeting  of  the  threat  of  Mr. 
Khruahehev  last  October.  And  let  us  be 
tionft  many  Americans  have  hoped 
that  the  inter-American  system  would 
be  more  forthright  and  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  challenge  of  Castro-Communist 
Aibversioo  and  agitation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  But  men  of  good  will  and 
Ugh  hopes  are  still  laboring  on  this 
pix)b>em.  and  it  may  be  that  this  73d 
jMT  of  pan- American tsm  will  witness 
the  weloomlng  back  into  the  fold  of  sister 
nations  a  free  and  independent  Cuba. 
Iluit  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
desired. 

Other  hemispheric  problems  challenge 
m  in  addition  to  the  immediate  threat 
at  Coba.  And  they  are  the  problems  of 
(Mckwardness.  poverty,  ineqiuality.  and 
injustiae  that  the  Alllanee  for  Progreas 
has  been  formed  to  eradicate.  But  the 
road  is  steep,  the  burden  formidable,  and 
the  hoar  late  for  the  accomplishment  of 
tlMse  worthwhile  ends.  The  forces 
which  risM  change  in  LmMin  Ami»rica 
are  still  powerful  aiwi  in  many  Instances 
unconvlnoed  of  the  dangers  of  the  revo- 
lution bound  to  come  if  evolution  is 
thwarted.  We  in  the  United  States  must 
understand  that  these  problems  are  not 
smenable  to  quick  aiul  easy  solutions. 
We  must  gird  ourselves  for  a  long  and 
itrMMioMS  pull,  confident  in  our  convic- 
tion that  what  we  seek  is  good  arxi  Just 
and  honorable,  worthy  of  any  sacriOoe 
which  we  can  sustain. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  us  on  this  73d 
Pan  American  £>ay  to  be  ttiankful  for 
what  we  have  acoompUshed  in  this  last 
year,  but  to  be  humble  before  the  chal- 
lenging tasks  which  still  lie  ahead.  May 
we  not  be  found  wanting  in  the  meeting 
of  those  challenges. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bpetikmr. 
once  again  this  month  we  observe  Pan 
American  Day.  AprU  14.  1963.  marks 
tbe  7Sd  anniversary  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system — a  ssrstem  which  has  grown 
from  very  humble  beginnings  into  today's 
Organisation  of  American  States. 

Tbe  United  States  is  a  proud  member 
of  this  Organization,  and  a  proud  partner 
in  tbe  hemispheric  endeavor  to  make  the 
Americas  a  dean,  healthy,  progressive. 
mfe.  and  happy  place  in  which  to  live. 
Such  goalB  are  not  attained  easily  and 
without  dUBcultlea.  but  the  year  through 
which  we  have  passed  since  we  last 
marked  Pan  American  Day  shows  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  can 
be  an  effective  instniment  for  action 
when  its  members  are  convinced  that 
▼ital  Interests  are  at  stake. 

The  crisis  of  last  October,  and  the  will- 
ingness of  our  southern  partners  to  take 
their  places  beside  us  on  the  nuclear  fir- 
ing line,  clearly  show  the  vataie  and  po- 
tential effectiveness  of  inter-American 
solidarity. 

This  remarkable  system  was  first  con- 
ceived of  in  1815,  by  the  Uberator  of 


South  Ameilca.  BLaaiKk  BoUvar.  Bven 
before  the  task  of  throwing  oC  the  yoke 
of  autocratic  ^^aln  was  ciwpleled,  this 
remarkable  man  foresaw  a  system  of 
American  Republics  which  would  be  the 
wcmder  of  the  world. 
More  than  anyone — 

He  wrote — 

I  desire  to  sec  America  fasbkned  into  the 
greatest  nation  In  the  world,  greatest  not  so 
nrach  by  virtus  at  her  area  and  wealth  as  by 
her  freedom  and  glocy. 

Bolivar  convoked  a  conference  of  the 
American  Republics  in  Panama  City  in 
1826  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  his 
dream — but  this  first  attempt  failed  to 
obtain  widespread  support,  and  the  idea 
of  a  pan-American  community  receded 
tmtil  1889. 

In  that  year,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
James  Blaine,  called  for  a  conference  to 
be  held  here  tn  Washington.  The  first 
International  Conference  of  American 
States,  held  in  1890.  is  the  occasion  of 
which  we  here  take  note — ^Pan  American 
Day's  73d  anniversary,  thus  mairing  the 
Organization  of  American  States  the 
oldest  international  organization  in  the 
world. 

From  its  beginnings  as  a  commercial 
bureau  in  1890,  the  system  evolved  into 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  1910; 
achieved  real  solidarity  with  the  head- 
tftheric  adherence  in  1933  to  the  Monroe 
Doetrlne,  an  event  which  inaugurated 
the  era  of  the  "good-neighbor  policy"; 
formalized  a  collective  security  arrange- 
ment In  1947  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Rio  Treaty:  formalized  its  overall  form 
and  Juridical  structure  in  1948,  becoming 
the  Organization  of  American  States; 
and  there  the  amazing  story  of  inter- 
national cooperation  which  we  are  now 
engaged  in  really  began  to  take  shape. 

The  Program  of  Technical  Coopera- 
tion was  inaugurated  in  1900,  and 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  massive  hem- 
ispheric effort  to  raise  the  health  stand- 
ards, educational  level,  and  social,  cul- 
tural, and  material  well-being  of  every 
citizen  of  the  Americas.  The  foundation 
of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  in  1960  was  a  great  stride  in  this 
effort;  but  the  year  1961  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  year  for  formal  dedica- 
tion to  inter-American  development. 

In  that  year,  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
waa  formalized  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uru- 
guay, at  the  behest  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  This  challenging  and  imagi- 
native undertaking  resolves  a  decade  of 
development  effort  for  the  American  Re- 
publics in  the  task  of  achieving  a  better 
life  for  all  citizens  of  this  hemisphere. 
Planning  and  working  together,  we  hope 
to  achieve  concrete  goals  set  forth  tn  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  in  the  matters 
of  personal  and  national  income,  hous- 
ing, health  and  sanitation,  education, 
agricultural  production  and  Just  owner- 
ship of  the  land,  and  social  and  cultural 
betterment. 

In  an  these  events,  the  role  of  the 
Uidted  States  of  America  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be.  central  and  of  vital  im- 
port. The  tasks  before  ua  are  fonnl- 
dable,  but  the  goals  worthy  of  our  best, 
our  continuing,  efforts.  We  must  be  pa- 
tient with  the  slow  and  complex  unravel- 
ing of  events  In  Latin  Americi^— let  us 


remttnber.  that  while  we  are  deaUng 
with  essentially  a  Western  European 
culture,  it  still  differs  from  ours  in  many 
reapecta. 

We  must  not  expect  to  see  things  done 
as  we  might  do  them,  for  we  are  not 
doing  them;  we  are  ^oTptwg  our  partners 
in  the  Alliance  to  accomplish  these 
things  themselves.  If  ever  there  eidsted 
an  area  of  tbe  world  which  was  threat- 
ened by  the  forces  of  Sino-Soviet  con- 
quest, and  was  in  need  of  a  stsjurh.  pa- 
tient, understanding  friend  and  aQy.  that 
area  is  Latin  America  today.  TheUtiited 
States  must  be.  by  virtue  of  location,  his- 
tory, culture  and  ideology,  that  friend 
and  that  ally. 

Together,  as  one  member  wooing  with 
all  other  members  of  the  famfly,  we 
shall  continue  to  strive  for  hemlQ>herlc 
solidarity  in  understanding,  In  purpose, 
in  common  welfare  and  in  aecurlty. 

iC  c>ommend  the  gentleman  tram  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Selokk]  for  scheduling  this 
observance  of  Pan  American  Day  and  I 
congratulate  him  on  his  ranarks  today. 
He  is  a  great  chairman  of  a  great  sub- 
oommittee  of  which  the  geatlonan  from 
Illinois  has  been  a  member  in  four 
Congresses. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Pan  American  Tear  Just  ending — ^the 
period  between  April  14.  Pan  American 
Day,  1962.  and  April  14,  Pan  American 
Day,  1963— has  had  Its  full  share  of 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  danger,  but  it 
has  had  also  splendid  successes.  It  Is 
more  than  possible  that  historians  In 
the  year  2063  may  consider  that  a  great 
climacteric  in  human  destiny  occurred 
on  October  22  of  this  Pan  American  Year 
Just  past. 

In  every  pan-American  area  of  plan- 
ning arul  action  throughout  the  year, 
two  factors  inevitably  have  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration:  on  the  one 
hand,  the  continuous  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  occupying  Cuba  to  subvert 
freedom  in  this  h^nlsphere;  on  the 
other,  the  increasing  momen^trim  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  which  our  Gov- 
ernments and  peeves  are  pledged  as 
freedom's  surest  safeguard. 

Certainly  one  outstanding  fact  of  the 
Pan  American  Year  has  been  a  notable 
agreement  by  the  free  American  Repub- 
lics with  respect  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  ultimate  objectives,  in  spite 
of  various  differences  regarding  method. 
Above  all.  there  has  been  an  increasing 
awareness  that,  for  all  of  us,  the  inde- 
pendence of  free  peoples  has  become  in- 
separable frc»n  their  interdependence. 
Cuba  itself  is  visible,  outstancUng  proof 
that  when  one  of  our  peoples  loses  its 
freedom,  the  freedom  of  all  is  threat- 
ened. 

During  this  Pan  American  Year  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  meeting  in  Mexico  City,  made 
plans  for  accelerating  the  Alliance  for 
Progress;  and  before  the  year  ended, 
seven  countries  presented  national  pro- 
grams of  economic  development  under 
the  Alliance,  while  prognuns  in  the 
other  countries  are  being  readied. 

It  has  been  a  year  In  which  Peace 
Oorpe  groups,  invited  into  L*tin  Ameri- 
can OQuntries,  have  shown  by  fine  young 
example  ways  of  community  self-help 
and  at  the  san>e  time  have  won  better 
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gnderrtanding  and  better  friends  for  the 
Ukilted  SUtes. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  memorable  visits : 
among  them.  President  and  Un.  Ken- 
nedy's visit  to  Mexico,  where  they  were 
greeted  with  dononstratlons  of  cordial 
friendship  at  every  hand  and  category, 
fron  children  In  the  schoolroom  to  Presi- 
dent Ij6pes  Mateos  and  his  Cabinet  It 
was  a  year  marked  also  by  the  visit  to 
our  country  of  President  Betancourt  of 
Venesuela,  In  spite  of  subversive  out- 
breaks of  violence  In  that  country  which 
tried  to  prevent  his  trip.  We  gave  a 
wholehearted  welcome  to  this  chief  of 
state  who  has  been  shot  at  because  he 
upholds  the  freedoms  we  believe  in. 
Amcmg  other  good  neighbors  who  visited 
us  during  the  year  were  President  Ales- 
sandrl  of  Chile  and.  Just  before  his  in- 
auguration. President  Bosch  of  the 
Dominican  R^mbUc.  leader  of  a  people 
newly  free  after  a  long  dictatorial  re- 
gime. 

Above  all.  this  has  been  the  memorable 
year  that  has  seen  the  President  of  the 
United  States  place  the  responsibility 
for  the  rocket  bases  in  Cuba  squarely 
where  responsibility  belonged:  on  the 
Soviet  Uhion.  And  it  Is  the  year  that 
imforgettably  on  a  most  historic  occa- 
sion last  October  saw  the  Soviet  Union, 
confronted  by  that  stem  ultimatum,  con- 
cede and  give  way. 

It  Is  the  year  that  in  that  same  month 
of  October  saw  the  Organization  of 
American  States  In  splendid  unanimity 
resolve  without  a  dissenting  vote  to 
recommend  that  the  member  states 
take  all  necessary  measiures,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force,  to  insure  the  dis- 
mantling and  removal  of  Copmiunlst 
rocket  missile  systems  In  Cuba  and  to 
prevent  entrance  into  that  unhwpy  sub- 
jugated land  of  military  supplies  endan- 
gering hemlsi^iere  security. 

Among  the  final  events  of  this  historic 
Pan  American  Year  was  the  meeting  of 
the  Presidents  last  month  at  San  Jos^, 
Costa  Rica.  There  the  President  of  the 
Uhlted  States  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Central  American  Republics,  conferring 
together,  accelerated  steps  toward  the 
economic  integration  of  Central  America 
and  toward  reforms  In  tax  laws,  educa- 
tion and  agrarian  planning,  public  ad- 
ministration, and  measures  for  public 
health  which  win  make  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  more  sptedOy  effective  in  that 
area  and  consequently  throughout  the 
hemiq^here. 

Independence.  Interdependence,  free- 
dom, and  progress — these  have  been  the 
key  words  of  our  Pan  American  Tear. 

ICr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. April  12,  is  the  30th  anniversary 
of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  his- 
toric address  on  the  "good  neighbor 
policy."  delivered  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  April  12.  1933.  In  his  first 
Inaugural  address  the  preceding  March 
4  he  had  announced  his  intention  to: 

Dadleate  this  Nation  to  the  poUey  at  the 
food  nelcbbor — the  neighbor  who  reeolutely 
reepects  hlmaelf.  and  becauee  h«  does  ao. 
reepecta  the  righta  of  others  *  *  *. 

To  reread  that  address,  as  fresh  and 
vital  now  as  it  lus  this  day  30  years  ago. 
is  to  realize  hoiKforcef ully  it  relates  to 
our  present  hemli^rfiere  relations. 


^prUu 


Resident  Rooeerdt  might  have  been 
coosclously  lasrlng  the  bases  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  when  he  explained 
the  good  neighbor  policy  In  these  terms: 

Friendship  among  nations,  as  among  In- 
dividuals— 


drawal  of  offensive  missiles  frtn 
But  the  OAS  role  was  not  liinMed  ta\ 
passing  of  a  resolutkm.  — 

Important  military  oontrlbuttoi^  »,, 
made  by  several  countries.    BbtDHnmi 
Latin  American  countries  partleipatMtJ 
He  said :  JJ*  quarantine,  and  offers  of  othst ^ 

CaU.  for  oonatrucUTe  effort,  to  muster  the     ?L!tfvSSfi*«7??f  TS^^  ^  the  Qlg 
force,  of  humanity  In  order  that  an  atmoe-     '"^^  *  ^^  <>'  "  ^^^  Ameriew, , 


pher.  of  cloas  understanding  and  coopera- 
tion may  be  cultivated.  It  Involvee  mutual 
obligation,  and  rcspanalbllitle..  for  It  1. 
only  by  sympathetic  reqMCt  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  a  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  the 
corresponding  obligations  by  ««ch  member 
of  the  community  that  a  true  fraternity  can 
be  m*fitafTHHl 

The  asMntlal  qualities  of  a  true  pan-Amer- 
icanism must  be  the  same  as  those  which 
constitute  a  good  neighbor;  namely,  mutxial 
understanding,  and,  throiigh  such  under- 
staitfllng,  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the 
othflKi  point  of  view.  It  Is  only  in  this 
manner  that  we  can  hope  to  buUd  up  a  sys- 
tem mf  whldL  eonfldenoe,  friendship,  and 
good  wm  are  the  comerstonee. 

President  Roosevelt  was  not  speaking 
of.  nor  can  he  have  had  prescience  of. 
the  present  Communist  occupation  of 
Cuba — though  it  sounds  as  if  he  had — 
when  he  went  on  to  say: 

In  this  spirit  the  people  of  every  republic 
on  our  continent  are  coming  to  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  of  which  so  much  has  been  written 
and  epoken  for  more  than  a  oentxiry.  was  and 
is  directed  at  the  malntenanoe  of  Indepaad- 
enoe  by  the  peoples  ot  the  continent.  It  was 
aimed  and  Is  aimed  against  the  aoqqulsltloo 
in  any  manner  of  the  control  of  additional 
territory  In  this  hemisphere  by  any  non- 
American  power. 

FUsally.  in  1963  as  In  1933.  President 
Roosevelt's  pledge  of  mutual  faith  rings 
tnie: 

Tour  Aihertcanlsm  and  mine  mufrt  be  a 
structure  buUt  ot  eonfldenoe.  eetnented  by  a 
sympathy  which  rscngnlsee  only  equality 
and  fraternity.  It  flnds  It.  souroe  and  being 
In  the  hearts  of  men,  and  dwsll.  In  the 
temple  ot  the  InieUeet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  ap- 
propriate, on  this  Pan  American  Day 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  truism  that 
the  world  we  live  in  grows  smaller  every 
day.  The  technology  of  the  aoth  cen- 
tury has  made  our  oceans  shrink  to 
moats.  Weapons  surpass  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  capacity  for  mass  destruc- 
tion and  in  the  speed  with  which  their 
wantonness  can  be  visited  on  the  most 
distant  point  of  the  globe.  Surely  at  no 
time  In  man's  history  has  John  Donne's 
thought  expressed  so  many  centuries  ago 
been  more  impropriate  than  now:  "No 
man  is  an  Island  entire  of  Itself." 

In  a  world  where  no  man  Is  an  island, 
we  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  have 
united  for  our  collective  security  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  The 
charter  which  established  the  OAS  says 
that  the  Organization  was  developed  "to 
achieve  an  order  of  peace  and  Justice, 
to  promote  their  solidarity,  to  strengthen 
their  collaboration,  and  to  defend  their 
sovereignty,  their  territorial  integrity, 
and  their  independence." 

We  all  recall  the  resolute  action  of  the 
OAS  at  the  time  of  the  missiles  crisis 
last  fall  when  the  Organization  adopted 
a  strong  resolution  calling  for  the  wlth- 


trles. 
Six 


months  have  eli^Med  ^rtff  tl^ 
October  crisis  in  Cuba.  The  menaee? 
offensive  missiles  has  passed,  bot  t^ 
menace  of  subversion  and  CoauBa^ 
intervention  in  the  h«>mtept>^r»  rJmu^ 
We  are  acUvely  working  with  h^Om 
American  countries  in  devek^Mng  pm. 
grams  to  coimter  this  subvefitaL  i. 
President  Kennedy  said  last  month  at 
Ban  Joe<,  we  are  building  a  wall  of  mm 
determined  to  protect  their  own  ^ 
dom  and  sovereignty.  This  wall  ishikw 
created  through  the  Alliance  for  Png. 
ress. 

Thus,  the  security  of  the  hemisphotii 
being  strengthened  through  the  eolh*. 
tlve  determination  of  the  Ametieai  ■». 
publics  acting  in  concert  throi^  ^ 
OAS.  The  road  ahead  Is  dUBeuIt  Ttet 
are  no  shorteutg.  But  thus  It  has  ii. 
ways  been. 

In  IMl,  the  independence  of  the  D*. 
mlnican  Republic  was  forfeited  ioi 
Spanish  colonial  rule  relntrodueed.  fm 
years  elapsed  before  freedom 
stored. 

Some  day  Cuba  shall  be  free 
On  this  Pan  American  Day  let  m  hMk 
ourselves  to  that  end.  and  let  us  i«- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
hemisphere  so  that  its  security  esn  be 
achieved  through  the  ooUeettve  M»> 
mlnation  of  our  governments:  and  m 
that  an  ever  richer  and  freer  life  for  iD 
our  peoples  can  be  secured  for  oursrtm 
and  future  generations. 

Blr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speskw. 
I  should  like  to  commeTkl  the  dtstiD- 
guished  chairman  of  the  SuboommltlM 
on  Inter-American  Affairs,  the  jwiitli 
man  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sblbbi),  far 
taking  the  leadership  In  observing  Pu 
American  Day. 

The  14th  of  AprU  marks  the  7Sd  sail- 
versary  of  the  inter-American  lyitiB. 
Pan  American  Day  marks  the  sniilvw- 
sary  of  the  world's  oldest  intematlonsl 
organization,  now  formally  known  m 
the  Organization  of  American  StatM. 
It  Is  appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  as- 
sess this  system  of  international  hemi- 
spheric cooperation.  This  is  espedally 
true  on  this  13d  anniversary,  since,  in  the 
past  year,  we  have  pawed  through  the 
gravest  crisis  ever  faced  by  the  oatlaH 
of  North  and  South  America.  Further- 
more, despite  the  fact  that  the  mli^ 
crisis  of  last  October  was  surmounud. 
urgent,  unmet  needs  still  remain  to  cbal- 
lenge  the  viability  of  the  inter-Ameri- 
can idea — the  need  to  return  Cuba  to  the 
fold  of  free  naUons  in  the  Westers 
Hemisphere  and  the  need  to  face  sod 
overcome  the  obstacles  to  the  aooon- 
plishment  of  the  goals  of  the  AlUsnee 
f OT  Progress. 

As  eeu-ly  as  1815  the  great  liberator  d 
South  America,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  had  eoo- 
celved  of  a  hemispheric  America  wfaiel> 
woiild   be   the   greatest  in   the  worid, 
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"fieatest  not  so  much  by  virtue  of  her 
grea  and  wealth  as  by  her  freedom  and 
glory,"  according  to  his  since-famous  Ja- 
Biaica  letter. 

After  liberating  half  of  the  South 
yynerlcan  Continent  from  the  colonial 
fule  of  autocratic  Spain,  Bolivar  called 
for  a  Conference  of  the  American  Repub- 
lica  in  Panama  City  in  the  year  1826. 
He  hoped  that  the  nations  of  the  New 
World  would  unite  in  a  permanent  asso- 
ciftUoo  for  their  collective  defense. 

However,  this  idea  was  advanced  by 
tlie  liberator  before  the  nations  were 
nady  for  it,  and  the  "Perpetual  Union, 
I^eague.  and  Confederation"  created  by 
tbe  poorly  attended  Panama  Conference 
never  materialized.  Nevertheless,  in  Bo- 
livar's words,  the  Conference  established 
"the  plan  of  the  first  alliance  that 
narked  the  beginning  of  our  relations 
vith  the  universe." 

The  anniversary  we  ceOl  Pan  American 
Day  relates  to  the  First  International 
conference  of  American  States,  called 
in  im  by  Secretary  of  State  James 
Blaine.  Held  in  Washington,  this  Con- 
ference created  in  1890  the  International 
QUlOD  of  the  American  Republics  and,  as 
tti  Initial  concrete  form,  a  central  ofBce 
called  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  Thus,  the  early 
ftsges  of  inter-American  cooperation 
vera  limited  to  trade  and  commercial 
relations.  The  pan-American  Idea  was 
to  develop  gradually  and  carefully  over 
the  ooming  years. 

IB  1910  the  Commercial  Bureau  was 
lenamed  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
Itt  Washington  headquarters  building, 
die  "House  of  the  Americas."  was  dedi- 
cated St  17th  and  Constitution  Avenue. 
7lM  Pan  American  Union  is  still  with  us 
today  as  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
Orfsnlzation  of  American  Statea. 

But  the  years  from  the  turn  of  the 
century  until  the  Initiation  of  the  good 
neighbor  poUcy  in  1983  were  dark  ones 
trom  a  standpoint  of  hemispheric  sol- 
idarity.   There  was  no  acceptance  of  the 
UA  self-appointed  role  as  the  police- 
man of  the   Western  Hemisphere,  and 
tbe  big  stick  and  dollar  diplcmiacy  in- 
(errentions  left  scars  of  fear,  mistrust, 
ud  resentment  on  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  which  are  still  visible  today. 
Fortunately,  at  the  Montevideo  Con- 
ference of  1933  we  reversed  our  policies 
of   the    previous    three    decades    and 
pledged  nonintervention,  thus  opening 
tbe  gates  to  the  development  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  which  led  to  the  close  war- 
time cooperation    between    the   United 
Ststes    and    its    hemispheric    trading 
Pvtners  to  the  south. 

The  Second  World  War,  drawing  our 
peoples  together  as  it  did,  led  to  the 
•doption  of  a  system  of  collecUve  secu- 
rity against  external  aggression  by  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  This  was  em- 
bodied In  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  known  as  the  Rio 
Jeaty  of  1947.  It  was  under  the  terms 
Of  this  Important  pact  that  our  nelgh- 
WB  supported  our  actions  during  the 
October  crisis  of  1982. 

Tht  Ninth  International  Conference 
wAmerlcan  Stetes  held  in  Bogota,  Co- 
wnbia,  in  1948  marked  a  turning  point 
m  the  evoluUon  of  the  Inter-Amertcan 


system  by  adopting  a  charter  giving  It 
Juridical  form  and  structure.  This 
Charter  of  Bogota  changed  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  American  Republics  to  the 
Organization  of  American  Statea  and 
designated  the  Pan  American  Union  as 
its  General  Secretariat.  The  American 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Man,  the  first  intergovernmental  docu- 
ment of  its  kind  in  history,  was  adopted 
by  this  Conference.  The  machinery  was 
thus  erected  for  the  evolution  of  pan- 
Americanism  into  its  next  stage  of  coop- 
erative development. 

That  step  took  place  in  1950,  with  the 
Inauguration  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States'  Program  of  Technical 
CooperaUon.  To  raise  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  standards  of  their 
peoples,  the  members  of  the  OAS  under- 
took vital  programs  touching  almost 
every  human  need:  the  improvement  of 
rural  life,  livestock,  crops,  and  food  sup- 
ply; pubUc  health  and  sanltaUon;  hous- 
ing and  city  planning;  and  the  training 
of  teachers  and  technicians  in  a  score 
of  basic  professions.  After  12  years  of 
operation  this  program  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the 
pan-American  story. 

In  July  of  1956  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics  met  in  Panama  City 
to  commemorate  the  130th  anniversary 
of  the  Congress  of  Panama  and  to  honor 
the  man  who  had  called  it,  Sim6n  Boli- 
var.    The  once  Utopian  dream  of  the 
liberator  was  constantly  evolving,  and 
a  new  chapter  in  inter-American  unity 
was  begim  with  the  DeclaraUon  of  Pan- 
ama, which  called  for  an  intensive,  co- 
operative effort  to  make  human  liberty 
and  decent  hving  conditions  a  reality 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  Americas.    The 
Government  of  Brazil  responded  in  1958 
with  a  plan  called  Operation  Pan  Amer- 
ica, which  laid  the  foundations  for  what 
a  dynamic  President  of  the  United  States 
would  come  to  formalize  as  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  3  years  later. 

The  pan-American  concept,  however, 
is  much  more  idealistic  and  human  in 
Its  scope  than  mere  economic  develop- 
ment efforts.  In  1959  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  was 
created  by  the  fifth  meeting  of  Consul- 
tation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  requested  draft  convenUons  on 
human  rights  and  the  exercise  of  rep- 
resentative democracy. 

The  year  1960  saw  fulfilled  yet  another 
dream   of   the   founders   of  the   Inter- 
American  system.     First  called  for  in 
1890,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  was  inaugurated  on  the  70th  anni- 
versary of  that  first  meeting.    The  Act 
of  BogotA.  by  which  it  was  established, 
set  forth  measures  of  social  Improve- 
ment and  economic  development  within 
the  framework  of  Operation  Pan  Amer- 
ica and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.    This  bank,  nm  by 
Americans  for  Americans,  has  done  a 
great  deal  in  its  first  2  years  of  opera- 
tions.    Loans    have   been   granted   for 
housing,  sanitation  and  irrigation  proj- 
ects, agricultural  and  industrial  devel- 
opment, educational  projects,  and  many 
more  vital  areas  of  needed  Investment  in 
Central  and  South  America.    Its  securi- 
ties and  bond  issues  are  being  accepted 
very  well  on  the  international  financial 
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market,  and  it  has  an  established  repu- 
tation for  competence,  efficiency,  and 
sound  operaUng  principles. 

The  major  event  in  pan-American  an- 
nals for  the  year  1961  was  the  adoption 
of  the  Charter  of  Pimta  del  Este  and 
the  DeclaraUon  to  the  Peoples  of 
America  on  August  17.  This  event 
heralded  the  realization  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  proposal  for  an  Al- 
Uance  for  Progress  in  this  hemisphere, 
inaugurating  a  new  era  for  the  tnter- 
American  community  in  Its  efforts  to 
secure  a  better  life,  under  freedom  and 
democracy,  for  present  and  future  gen- 
eraUons.  Pacing  these  formidable  prob- 
lems has  been  a  sobering  task  so  far 

perhaps  some  of  us  were  overly  hopeful 
for  quick  results  for  the  Alliance  But 
we  have  learned  much  in  the  first  years 
of  this  massive  endeavor;  and  one  of  the 
primary  points  driven  home  was  reem- 
phaslzed  recently  by  the  Clay  Commit- 
tee report,  which  stated: 

The  AllUnce  for  Progress  is  a  long-term 
venture  of  extraordinary  complexity  and 
scope,  demanding  a  decade  or  more  of  biib- 
talned  effort  by  all  Involyed  to  attain  truly 
Bignlflcant  results;  the  American  public 
should  cease  to  Judge  the  Alliance  on 
whether  it  has  accomplished  In  3  years  what 
must  take  much  longer. 


The   year    1962   was   of   tremendous 
significance  in  the  annals  of  the  inter- 
national     affah^      of      the      Western 
Hemisphere.     The  January  Conference 
of  the  Foreign  Jiflnisters  of  the  OAS  at 
Punta  del  Este  was  ably  attended,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  by  two  Con- 
gressional   observers — Senators    Waykz 
Morse     and     Bomua     HiCKKKLoopza. 
Their  report  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  describes  how 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  by  virtue  of 
patient  but  arduous  negotiating,  secured 
sufficient   support   among   the   20   Re- 
publics to  exclude  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  from  the  activities  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and  to 
condemn  it  as  incompatible  with  the 
inter-American  system.    Senators  Morse 
and  HicKENLooPER  stated  that  this  move 
proved  that  OAS  was  capable  of  effective 
action  and  was  significant  In  the  prec- 
edent that  it  set. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  Cuba 
from  the  activities  of  the  OAS,  the  re- 
maining 20  American  Republics  agreed 
to  restrict  trade  to  Cuba  in  a  further 
effort  to  Isolate  the  Castro  regime. 

But  October  1962,  marked  the  passage 
of  not  only  the  United  States,  but  of  all 
our  hemispheric  neighbors,  through  the 
gravest  crisis  of  the  nuclear  age.    The 
direct  confrontation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  the  United  States  over  the  erection 
of  offensive  missile  sites  in  Cuba  brought 
the    world   to   the    edge   of   an    abyss. 
Every  one  of  our  partners  in  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  Joined  in 
declaring,   under  the   Rio  Treaty,   the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  Interdict 
the  delivery  of  further  offensive  missiles 
to  Cuba — and  many  Joined  this  effort 
physically,  with  naval  or  air  forces,  or 
the  offering  of  the  use  of  naval  and  air 
facilities.     This    unanimous    stand    by 
the   Western    Hemisphere    considerably 
strengthened   the  hand  of   the  United 
States  in  Its  eventual  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion of  that  terrible  crisis. 
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lir.  Speaker,  there  is  •  greater  aware- 
ness, on  Pan  American  Day  tills  year, 
of  the  crucial  importanee  of  aidbv  oar 
Latin  American  neH^bbors  to  eatabltsh 
polideal  and  social  Justice,  than  there 
has  been  for  many  years.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Americas— the 
BoUvars.  the  San  Martins,  the  Jeffer- 
sons,  the  Rooeerdts— we  salute  the 
Americas  and  }<to  with  all  in  this 
hemisphere  in  the  hope  for  equality  and 
social  Justice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Bfr.  SuAnr]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  R>s.  sie 

Whereas  April  14  marks  the  annlTersary 
of  the  foqndtng  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
from  which  the  present  Organlaatloa  ot 
American  States  has  evolvwd; 

Whereas  the  OrganizaUon  of  American 
States  seeks  to  promote  luuterstandlng  and 
cordlaUty  amocig  the  Bepublics  of  the  West- 
ern Homtiphwre; 

Whereas  understanding  and  cordiality 
among  the  American  Republics  Is  a  founda- 
tkm  for  the  peace  and  economic  and  social 
progress  of  the  Americas; 

Whereas  the  Organization  of  American 
States  Is  playing  an  important  role  In  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  In  which 
the  Itatted  States  Is  banded  together  with 
the  other  American  Republics  to  create  a 
better  way  of  life  for  an  the  peoples  of  the 
hemisphere:  Therefore  be  it 

Jteaolved,  That  on  the  aeventy-thlrd  annl- 
▼ersary  ot  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  of  the 
Untted  States  extends  to  the  legtsUtive  bodies 
of  eaoh  at  the  other  RepubUes  of  the  Western 
KemliUhere  Its  warm  greetlngi  and  expresses 
a  sincere  hope  for  the  «ww»«T.^^T^^<.ff  i^q^j  ^_ 
tensiflcation  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Amarlcas  in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  in  other  feasible  ways. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  RcooRs  following  the  re- 
maiks  that  have  been  made  on  this 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Skladt]  ? 

There  was  no  objecticoi. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rbcoxo  on 
Pan  American  Day. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CUBA :  WHERE  DO  WE  GO  PROM 

HEBE? 
Mr.   BORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


far  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

myraaaita. 

Tbm  8PEAKBR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toi±? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  on  this 
day,  when  we  recogniie  Pan  American 
Day,  I  feel  It  is  Important  that  we  assess 
our  situation  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Cuba  is  clearly  the  No.  1  testing  ground 
today  In  the  great  struggle  between  in- 
ternational communism  and  the  free 
world.  This  is  not  because  of  any  fear 
of  invasion  of  the  United  States  from 
Cuba,  but  because  the  island  represents 
a  nearby  base  for  subversion  and  insur- 
gency throughout  Latin  America. 

The  attempt  by  some  people  to  play 
down  the  threat  of  Communist  Cuba  to 
our  security  Is  both  dangerous  and  fool- 
ish. It  is  also  unfortunate  that  some 
have  tried  to  label  responsible  critics  of 
our  policies  toward  Cuba  as  warmongers 
or  destroyers  of  the  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship in  foreign  affairs. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  by  plant- 
ing themselves  so  firmly  in  Cuba,  the 
Soviets  have  shown  their  ability — and 
their  daring — to  set  up  camp  in  our  own 
backyard.  To  many  pe(q?le  around  the 
world,  Cuba  dononstrates  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  the  power  and  gall  to 
establish  a  significant  military,  political, 
and  economic  base  only  90  miles  from 
our  coast. 

Yet,  in  only  one  respect — the  introduc- 
tion of  long-range  missiles  and  bombers 
last  fall — has  the  United  States  acted  to 
block  the  Communists.  In  every  other 
way  since  the  disastrous  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion, we  have  done  little  more  than 
talk. 

As  a  result  of  our  indecision,  the  Rus- 
sians have  in  effect  maintained  the  ini- 
tiative in  the  Caribbean.  They  have 
even  gained  most  credit  in  some  coun- 
tries for  pursuing  a  "course  of  modera- 
tion" when  we  forced  them  to  withdraw 
as  a  result  of  the  missile  crisis. 

The  continued  rule  of  Pldel  Castro, 
the  Communist  puppet,  in  Cuba  reduces 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  obvious  evi- 
dence that  our  Government  lacks  the 
purpose  to  eliminate  a  Communist  threat 
in  its  own  backyard. 

Where,  then,  do  we  go  from  here? 
There  are  no  easy  nor  readymade  solu- 
tions. What  we  need  is  a  change  in 
attitude  in  certain  quarters  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  firm  program  to  eradi- 
cate communism  from  Cuba. 

First  of  all.  there  is  need  for  a  frank 
facing  up  by  leaders  in  our  Government 
to  the  grave  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
free  world  posed  by  Communist  domi- 
nation of  Cuba.  This  threat  cannot  be 
swept  under  the  rug  if  we  expect  our 
allies  to  Join  us  in  effective  actions  to 
squelch  the  Red  menace  In  the  Carib- 
bean. 

There  is  today  a  sort  of  "crisis  of  con- 
fidence" in  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States,  simply  because  we  have 
failed  to  articulate  a  consistent  and  firm 
policy  with  regard  to  Cub*.  We  have 
been  flooded  with  bold  words,  but  there 
is  a  drought  of  concrete  action  by  our 
Government. 


^prUit 


In  the  place  of  oonsistuicy  «•  h.^ 
had  sic-sacging.  Tnstrad  of  'jSnH^ 
we  have  had  improvlsattan.^R2!^ 
than  determination  and  boidDML^ 
have  had  indecision  and  **<'Hi'^  ^ 

Instead  of  steering  a  stiaight  tt^^ 

dictated  by  thoughtful  poUey  ifriiii!^ 

we  have  too  often  adopted  a  waSuS 

see  atUtude  In  dealing  with  Cii>a/i£ 

drifting  indeclsiveness  led  us  to  the  luS 

of  disaster  last  October.    We  «ay  wS 

be  in  the  same  situation  tgaln  tfU^ 

not   soon  launch   counterinltlattvn  !I 
our  own.  * 

A  continued  national  debate  atm 
Cuban  policy— responsibly  pttnaed~Z 
be  healthy  if  it  finaUy  prods  our  OvmH. 
ment  to  take  a  firm  and  detetnteaf 
stand.  For  if  there  is  any  lesaon^ 
we  should  have  learned  from  the  aiiaZ 
crisis  last  year  It  was  that  when  veMs 
a  strong  stand  against  Ooinaunkt  a 
pansionism,  the  result  is  an  — rtiw  J 
tensions.  ~ 

A  clearly  enunciated  poUcy  to  iM  tbi 
Western  Hemisphere  of  Castroi^  |q|. 
lowed  up  by  concrete  acts  to  Impleaai 
it.  will  show  the  Soviets  we  mean  wtm 
we  say.  It  will  demonstrate  that  Um 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  their  bdUgaiat 
tactics. 

llie  formulation  of  an  effective  pHw 
will  not  be  easy.  It  must  eertatelr 
incliide  the  wholehearted  «rw^i»irttn 
of  our  friends  in  the  Organlsatlim  «( 
American  States  and  the  North  Atluitte 
Treaty  Organization.  By  exploitti«  Uh 
island  nature  of  Culia.  we  ean  strai^le 
communism  there  by  economic  latber 
than  military  means. 

Formulate  a  decisive  policy  we  Buat— 
and  the  sooner  the  better,  riiillin— t. 
our  policy  must  have  a  sense  of  uiwaej. 
The  longer  we  delay  taking  detenalaad 
steps,  the  harder  It  will  be  to  bhmt  tbt 
Communist  design  to  take  over  Sooth 
America. 

History  has  shown  time  and  tlw 
again  that  the  real  peacemaken  an  mi 
those  who  try  to  oompromiae  with  m- 
scrupulous  aggressors,  but  those  who  aec 
danger  in  time  and  act  resOlutdy  to 
counteract  it.  Peace  is  8(»nething  thtt 
we.  leading  the  free  worid.  must  wtft- 
through  policies  which  prove  to  tiM 
Soviets  that  they  have  nothli«  to  fain 
by  hostility  and  that  we  intend  to  pro- 
tect our  freedoms  at  any  cost 

The  rislcs  Involved  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  extinguish  the  flame  of  eooi- 
munism  in  Cuba  are  admittedly  great 
But  there  will  be  even  greater  riafcs  If 
we  procrastinate  further. 
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HOUSE  RESOLUTION  314 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Boor 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ezteod 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloo 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fran 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  chabrman  of  tbe 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  ticm 
Virginia  [Mr.  SatriH],  introduced  Boom 
Resolution  314.  which  would  have  aa- 
thorized  three  members  of  my  suboom- 


.itiM  and  two  outstanding  American 
^^M^gU  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  in  or- 
■Jrrr^amlne  the  All  Union  Institute 
iTftSentlflc  and  Technical  Information 
Smoboow.  The  trip  is  part  of  a  program 
nur  committee  Is  carrying  on  to  see 
.father  or  not  we  can  bring  some  sort  of 
^^nSSiioD.  or  coordinaUon  between  the 
STrtMiarch  acUvlUes  that  are  going 
nTin  our  NaUon  today  at  the  universi- 
ties throughout  America.  We  are  spend- 
ing millions  and  even  billions  of  dollars 
Jo  this  research,  and  it  appears  to  me 
aoine  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  a 
better  system  of  inventorying  this  huge 
jmgguth  program. 

Our  committee  is  holding  hearings  to 
see  if  some  program  can  be  worked  out  to 
coordinate  those  activiUes.  It  is  our 
Dope  that  we  will  be  able  to  ultimately 
have  a  more  efDcioit  manner  of  assem- 
bltof ,  codifying,  and  retrieving  all  of  this 
research  material  so  that  duplication 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  I  am  certain 
that  American  taxpayers  can  be  saved 
fast  sums  of  money  by  reducing  dupU- 
eatioa.  More  Important,  researchers 
can  use  their  valuable  time  more  effec- 
tively on  new  research  if  that  work  al- 
rMdy  done  is  qvilckly  made  available  to 

tbem. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  at  this  time  that  has  a  central 
institute  where  all  research  data  is  as- 
sembled and  made  available  to  others 
through  the  use  of  retrieval  computers. 
It  is  our  hope  to  personally  examine  this 
operation  so  we  can  fully  evaluate  its 
effectiveness. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  one  of 
the  two  minority  members  on  the  sub- 
cranmittee  are  able  to  make  the  trip  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess,  we  have  made  a  re- 
quest, and  we  have  discussed  this  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  also 
the  minority  leader,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  we  temporarily  post- 
pone final  action  on  House  Resolution 
314  until  such  time  as  at  least  one  of  the 
minority  members  can  participate  In  the 
trip.  I  have  been  Informed  this  can  be 
done  sometime  In  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  minority  should  be  represented 
on  such  a  visit,  and,  therefore,  I  have 
requested  that  House  Resolution  314  not 
be  called  up  at  this  time  but  seek  a  more 
propitious  time  when  both  sides  of  the 
committee  can  make  the  trip.  I  have 
been  Informed  the  delay  will  not  inter- 
fere with  plans  already  initiated  by  the 
State  Department  for  the  visit. 


today  a  bill  designed  to  prevent  the  un- 
authorized trips  to  Castro's  Cuba. 

The  first  stage  of  studies  and  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  Ccunmlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  already  pro- 
vided evidence  that  such  unauthorized 
trips  take  place  and  that  most  of  these 
excursions  are  designed  to  establish  con- 
tacts with  Soviet  and  Cuban  Communist 
activists,  in  order  to  obtain  propaganda 
material  in  behalf  of  Castro  and  his 
regime. 

The  bill  would  give  the  President  of 
the  United  States  authority  to  control 
the  travel  abroad  of  U.S.  citizens  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency.  On  that 
point  it  appears  important  to  stress  that 
the  United  States  is  at  this  time  still  In 
a  state  of  national  emergency  proclaimed 
by  President  Truman  in  1950  at  the  out- 
break of  Korean  hostilities.  That  proc- 
lamation has  never  been  revoked  by 
either  President  Elsenhower  or  President 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  obvious  need  for 
diligent  investigation  and  legislative  ac- 
tion based  on  the  facts  developed  by  such 
investigation.  What  we  know  so  far  is 
that  U.S.  citizens  do  travel  to  Cuba  with- 
out legal  authority  and  in  order  to  con- 
ceal their  visits  they  obUin  through  the 
cooperation  of  Castro's  consular  agents 
Cuban  visas  not  stamped  in  their  U.S. 
passports  or  other  travel  documents  but 
simply  Issued  on  plain  sheets  of  paper 
which  are  disposed  of  after  an  entry  to 
Cuba  is  made.  This,  of  course,  is  done 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  any  evidence 
or  indication  that  such  trips  to  Cuba  are 
being  made.  This  is  an  urgent  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  that  we  may 
have  action  on  the  bill  soon. 


UNAUTHORIZED  TRIPS  TO 
CASTRO'S  CUBA 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
advise  the  House  that  our  good  friend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvazila  [Mr.  WALTmal  has  Introduced 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  today  to  intro- 
duce on  behalf  of  myself  and  36  col- 
leagues the  President's  National  Service 
Corps  legislation,  known  to  some  as  the 
Domestic  Peace  Corps.  Essentially,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wonderful  objectives  of  this 
legislation  are  to  work  with  people  who 
are  in  great  need,  to  dramatize  human 
needs,  to  motivate  other  Americans  to 
serve,  and  to  attract  more  Americans 
into  the  helping  provisions. 

I  shall  include  following  these  brief 
remarks  a  communication  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  Attorney  General  and 
from  the  President  to  the  Speaker,  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
oin*  colleagues,  and  I  believe  that  the 
great  majority  wUl  agree  that  this  is  in- 
deed a  splendid  and  forward-looking 
program  which  can  help  many  Ameri- 
cans to  realize  their  needs.  I  have  the 
honor  to  have  as  my  cosponsors  the  fol- 
lowing Members: 


The  gentleman  from  MtcJilgan.  Con- 
gressman CHaxa;  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.   Congressman   Sicklbs;    the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Congress- 
man Dent;  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. Congressman  BaowM ;  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii.  Congressman  Gnx;   the 
gentleman   from  California.  Congress- 
man Hawiuns  :  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia,   Congressman    Roosbvklt;     the 
gentleman   from   Minnesota,   Congress- 
man   BLATirac;     the    gentleman    from 
Rhode  Island.   Congressman   Pooa«tt: 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
gressman St  GKRMAiif;    the  gentleman 
from    Ohio,    Congressman    Vahik;    the 
gentleman  from  Arizona,  Congressman 
Udall;   the  gentleman  from  Delaware. 
Congressman   MacDowell;   the  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Congressman  Gn.- 
bxet;  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 
Congressman   Hanson;    the   gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman  Moot- 
HEAo;    the    gentleman   from   Michigan. 
Congressman  Dices ;  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.    Congressman   Macdon- 
ald;    the    gentleman    from    Michigan. 
Congressman   Dingkll;    the   gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Congressman  Rodino; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Con- 
gressman Danikls;  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey.  Congressman  Joklson;  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Congress- 
man Miwish;  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  Congressman  Pattxn;  the  gen- 
tleman fVom  New  York,  Congressman 
Ryan;   the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Congressman  Hxchlxr;  the  gen- 
tlonan   from   New   York,   Congressman 
Dulski;  the  gentleman  from  Montana, 
Congressman     Olsen;     the    gentleman 
from  Michigan,  Congrebsman  Staebler; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Congressman 
Ashley  ;  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Stratton;  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii,  Congressman  Matsttwaga; 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Congress- 
man    Sennxr;     the     gentleman     from 
Tennessee,  Congressman  Bass;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  Congressman  Lxbo- 
NATi;  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  Con- 
gressman Pepper. 

Apan.    10.    1963. 
The  Pkxsidknt, 
The   White  House, 
Washington ,  D.C. 

Dkah  Ms.  Pkksidxnt:  Encloeed  herewith  U 
a  draft  blU  relating  to  the  creation  of  a  na- 
tional service  program  which  you  Indicated 
In  your  "Message  on  Our  Nation's  Youth" 
of  February  14  would  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress   shortly. 

Oxir  recommendation  for  a  national  serv- 
ice program  Is  rooted  In  the  paradox  of 
critical  human  need  In  the  midst  of  general 
prosperity.  Unfortunate  numbers  of  Amer- 
icans live  In  substandard  conditions — people 
who  despite  efforts  to  help  themselves  or 
because  they  cannot  help  themselves,  are 
denied  the  essentials  of  a  decent  life  in  a 
generally  prosperous  society. 

These  citizens  who  need  help  are  found 
among  residents  of  depressed  areas  and 
rural  and  urban  slums,  the  mentally  111  and 
mentally  retarded,  the  elderly,  dependent 
children,  those  without  suUlclent  education. 
They  include  American  Indians,  Cuban  ref- 
ugees, and  migratory  farm  workers. 

Dedicated  volunteers  m  vmprecedented 
numbers  work  constantly  In  their  own  com- 
mimltlee  to  aid  these  deprived  people,  and 
they  are  doing  an  ezoeUent  job.  But  the 
task  they  face  Is  overwhelming  and  their 
human  resources  are  Inadequate.    Therefore, 
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culaiUtUiic  to  70a  a  dnU t  bUl  entttled 
mm  ftmUemtil  fitrrtoe  Corps  Act  ol  IMS. 
wlUeh  !•  dMlgned  to  •oootnpltah  four  go«lt: 
TO  work  with  people  In  great  iieed:  The 
litiTgiam  would  provide  en  opportunity  tar 
fun-ttme  eenrlce.  At  the  requeet  of  local 
•Cesteles,  Institutions,  or  organisations, 
eorponea  will  work  with  those  Americans 
In  crstttaM  need  to  help  tnem  lielp  tnem- 


To  dramatise  human  needs:  Many  Ameri- 
cans In  greatest  need  are  Isolated— unseen 
and  forgotten.  By  Informing  the  Nation 
pointedly  and  dramatically  of  their  needs,  a 
national  service  program — while  not  solv- 
ing all  these  problems — will  help  to  expand 
the  attack  on  the  forces  producing  depriva- 
tion In  the  United  State*. 

Mbttvatlng  other  cttlaens  to  serve :  Because 
projects  will  be  planned,  Initiated,  and  su- 
perrlaed  by  the  localities,  and  will  Include 
local  counterpart  volunteers,  the  national 
service  program  will  be  a  vehicle  through 
which  cooununltles  can  help  themselves. 
Oorpemen,  working  full  time  wlU.  by  their 
enaple,  motivate  many  more  dtlsens  to 
give  part-time  service  In  their  own  com- 
mnaiues. 

Attracting  mare  Americans  Into  the  help- 
ing prctfesBlons:   The  e]q;>erience  of  helping 
others  will  inspire  many  people  to  choose 
rareers    in    the    service    professions — social 
ygfc.  teaching,  nxirslng — all  of  which  suffer 
from  critical  shcx^ages  of  trained  personnel. 
We  envision  a  National  Servlee  Oorpe  small 
tn  numbers,  modest  in  cost.    A  huge  national 
program  is  neither  practical  nor  consistent 
with  American   tradlUon.     It  Is  oiu-  recom- 
mendation that  the  program  begin  with  1,000 
corpsmen  the  flrst  year  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $S  million,  gradually  expanding  to  a  maxi- 
mum <a  5.000  corpsmen  in  perhaps  3  years. 
Throoflb  these  corps^n  and  the  demon- 
stratton  projects  to  which  they  are  aligned, 
the  national  service  program  will  act  as  a 
.    catalyst  to  promote  greater  cltlaen  effort  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  critical  h\unan  needs. 
We  know  that  Americans  have  responded 
to  a  call  from  their  Oovemment  in  a  time 
of  war.     Now  we  are  confident  they  will  re- 
spond to  another  great  challenge  from  their 
Oovemment  in  time  of  peace. 

This  program  will  help  to  awaken  Ameri- 
cans to  the  pockets  of  poverty  and  hiunan 
misery.  Americans  have  demonstrated 
countless  times  their  willingness  to  assist 
their  less  fortunate  coxintrymen. 

In  preparing  this  draft  legislation,  the 
»tucl^  group  sought  the  advice  of  hundreds 
of  organizations  including  those  which  would 
be  most  concerned  with  a  national  service 
program.  The  program  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic support  of  city  and  State  govern- 
ments, youth  and  senior  citizens  groups,  farm 
and  labor  organizations,  religious  groups. 
Also,  groups  with  which  corpsmen  would  co- 
operate have  endorsed  the  formation  of  a 
corps. 

The  study  group  feels  that  the  National 
Service  Corps  Act  would  be  a  vital  supple- 
ment to  the  pending  Touth  Employment  Act. 
Where  youth  employment  is  concerned  with 
finding  constructive  employment  opportuni- 
tiee  for  boys  and  girls  16  through  31  who  lack 
adequate  «klUs  for  today's  labor  market,  the 
National  Service  Corps — with  skilled  and 
carefully  selected  men  and  women  of  all 
eges  is  aimed  at  stimulating  volunteer 
efforts  in.>local  comm\uilties  to  expand  the 
attack  gffi  deprivation  in  the  ITfilted  SUtes. 
Sincerely. 

ROBBST  P.  KcnVKOT. 

Trb  Whir  Hodss. 
Washiriffton.  April  10.  1963. 

Hon.  JOHK  W.  IfcCOUCACX. 

5peaJcer  0/  the  Hou$e  of  RepresentaUves. 
Waahin^on,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ma.  SrsAxn:  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with for  the  consideration  at  the  Congress 
a  legislative  proposal  to  authorize  the  estab- 


lishment of  a  NaUonal  Ssrviee  Corps  to 
strengthen  community  service  programs  in 
the  United  SUtes.  This  proposal  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  study  by  a  Cahinet-level  oom- 
mlttee  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  compoeed  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture,  Interior,  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Administrators  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  and  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conunlssion. 

Poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  is  a  paradox 
that  miist  not  go  unchallenged  in  this  coun- 
try. Ours  Is  the  wealthiest  of  nations,  yet 
one-sirth  of  our  people  live  below  minimal 
levels  of  health,  housing,  food  and  educa- 
tion— in  the  slums  of  cities,  in  migratory 
labor  camps,  in  economically  depressed  areas. 
on  Indian  reservations.  In  addition,  special 
hardships  are  faced  by  our  senior  citizens, 
dependent  children,  and  the  victims  of  men- 
tal illness,  mental  retardation  and  other  dis- 
abling misfortunes. 

As  I  stated  In  my  "Message  on  Our  Nation's 
Youth-  to  the  Congress  on  February  14, 
reconunendlng  a  National  Service  Cari>s,  thi« 
leglslaUon  wlU  provide  for  a  carefully  se- 
lected corps  of  men  and  women  of  all  ages 
who  are  willing  to  serve  and  whoee  skills 
and  knowledge  can  contribute  in  a  most 
valuable  and  practical  way  to  the  ongoing 
attack  npon  these  problems  of  national  con- 
cern. These  men  and  wctnen  will  be  made 
available,  upon  local  Invitation  and  in  co* 
operation  with  interested  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  agencies,  to  serve  for  a 
limlt^id  time  in  projects  directed  toward  tlie 
critical  hiunan  needs  of  our  countrymen. 

The  example  of  men  and  women  rendering 
fuU-time  service  within  the  corps  shoxild 
motivate  additional  Americans  to  vcdunteer 
their  services  in  their  own  communities.  I 
am  also  enclosing  a  letter  dlscvissing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  In  greater  detail  wtiich  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Also 
enclosed  Is  a  section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  iM^posed  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kennkst. 


^prUu 


SacnoN-BT-SxcnoM  Akaltsis  or  Nationai. 
Skbvics  Cosps  Bnx  as  Subiottsd  bt  tux 
BxBcxrnvx  Bbaitch 

The  following  U  a  section-by-sectlon  anal- 
ysis of  the  executive  branch  proposed  Na- 
tional Service  Corpe  bill.  The  biU  was  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  the  findings  and  recoounendatlons  of 
the  President's  study  group  on  a  national 
service  program.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  patterned  upon  those  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  with  modifications  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  propoeed  program  would  operate  in  the 
United  States  rather  than  in  foreign  natioos. 
The  bill  contains  a  proposed  authorisation 
of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ISM. 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "National  Service  Corps  Act." 
Section  3  states  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
These  are  to  open  new  opportunities  for 
full-time  service  working  with  those  Ameri- 
cans in  greatest  need;  to  iilxuninate  thcee 
needs,  so  as  to  expand  the  attack  on  depriva- 
tion in  the  United  States;  to  motivate  many 
more  citizens  to  volunteer  their  services  in 
their  own  communities,  thus  encouraging 
communities  to  help  themselves;  and  to  in- 
9>ire  more  people  to  chooee  professions  that 
serve  their  fellow  citizens. 

This  section  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poaee  of  this  act  through  a  National  Service 
Corps,  patterned  after  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  will  be  compoeed  of  carefully  selected 
men  and  women  of  all  ages  who  shall  be 
nuule  avallalile— upon  local  invitattoti  and 
in  cooperation  with  Interested  goverxunental 
and  nongovernmental  agenciee— to  serve  for 
a  limited  time  in  projects  directed  toward 
the  critical  human  needs  of  oar  countrymen. 


Projects  may   include  proleets 

make  corpMien  avaUahls  tar 

SODS  la  tnsUtutions  for  tbs  ■nMliiii^*^ 

mentaUy  retarded  and  durln»  twjf  ^*** 

to  normal  Uvlng;  in  '"^^ttng  the  h^itK* 
educaUon  needs  of  mlgtatory  wo«Si»  *** 
their  famlllee,  Indians  living  tmTm^L  *** 
ervations.  and  restdents  of  ^uawt^^J^ 
and  rural  and  urban  »iiw«^  ^  iZ-***** 
rehabilitation  of  the  elderly,  the  ^^  ** 
the  delinquent  yout^  and  <\mm  - 
dren;  in  Improving  standards  of  .« 
opportvmlty;  and  In  other  proJecte^B, 
toward  critical  htmian  needs.  To  the  n 
possible,  each  project  carried  out  vtuAm^^ 
act  ahall  provide  for  contrlbutiooirbw  S 
cooperating  agencies.    -  "»  ■§ 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  the  Prtaldaat  w 
carry  out  projects  In  furtlieranoe  oTthTLr 
poses  stated  in  section  3  on  such  tenm^" 
condlUons  as  he  may  determine  Thh  hm 
like  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  provldee  tor  mi. 
granting  of  all  authority  and  the  apcra>w! 
tlon  of  all  funds  to  the  Preeldent/wi 
power  to  delegate  any  or  aD  fUnettocM  im 
to  allocate  any  or  all  fimds  as  hs  mm? 
(Seesecs.  4(b)  and  7(c).)  * 

SecUon  3(b)  provides  that  )>efof«  oiM^ 
taking  a  project,  the  President  siuU  s^^ 
hlmjelf  that  It  wUl  not  displace  iw^ 
workers  or  duplicate  or  replace  an  ^SL 
service  in  the  same  locality.  ^ 

SecUon  8(c)  suttKirtess  an  appronrtst^ 
to  the  President  for  tlie  fiscal  yew  «^ 
menclng  July  1,  1963.  of  not  to  exceed  ||M* 
Hon  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tks  Ms. 

Section  4(a)  authorises  the  PnsMMt  te 
appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  nniismt 
of  the  Senate,  a  Director  of  the  Hatkiati 
Service  Corpe.  The  President  may  fix  tht 
salary  of  this  officer  at  a  rate  not  exoeettnf 
•20.000  per  annum.  This  section  auttortwi 
the  President  to  appoint  a  Deputy  niuimi 
of  the  National  Service  Corps  *»>d  to  flx  M 
eelary  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $19jn  p« 
annum. 

Section  4(b)  authoriaas  the  rriaviwi  to 
exercise  any  functions  vested  in  ht«pi  by  tfea 
bill  through  such  agency  or  oOkon  of  V^ 
Oovemment  as  he  shall  direct.  The  hM4  tf 
any  agency  or  any  officer  performing  foae. 
tlons  under  the  bill  delegated  by  tite  Vtwi- 
dent  is  authorised  to  promtilgate  raise  sai 
regulatloos  and  to  delegate  his  funettoH 
under  the  bill.  This  subsection  is  Idsattal 
to  section  4(b)  of  the  Peace  Oorpa  ^t 
Under  the  authority  of  this  subsection  It  b 
Intended  that  the  National  Service  Cbrps 
would  be  established  by  the  President  u  1 
semlsutonomous  agency  wltliln  the  Depsrt- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wettm. 
with  most  of  the  operating  functions 
gated  to  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
Corps. 

SecUon  S(a)   authorizes  the  Presldsot  to 

enroll  In  the  National  Service  Corps  for  awr- 

Ice  In  the  United  Statee.  qualified  dttotai 

and  nationals  of   the  United  States,  to  bt 

known  as  corpsmen.    It  Is  intended  that  tbt 

terms  and  conditions  of  the  service  of  Ms- 

Uonal  Service  Corpe  men  be  eseluslvely  thess 

stated  in  the  bill  and  those  oonstetaat  with 

the  bUl  which  the  President  prescrtbes.    Bs- 

cause  nutny  of  the  statutory  rules  relating  to 

persons  regularly  empioysd  in  Ooverament 

agencies  would  be  inappropriate  or  irrelsvut 

to  this  new  type  of  temporary  volimteer  ssrf- 

iee.  this  subsection,  pattsmsd  after  the  Pmos 

Corps  Act,  provldee  that  corpsmen  af«  set 

to  be  deemed  to  be  oOeers  or  employees  of 

the  United  States  for  any  purpose  except  ss 

provided  in  the  bill.    By  providing  thst  ssrv- 

Ice  as  a  corpsman  is  not  to  be  oonsldcrsd 

Oovemment    employment,    this    subsecttoa 

would,  for  example,  permit  retired  Go««n- 

ment  personnel  to  serve  as  oorpansn  aad  le- 

ceive  the  same  benefits  as  other  oorpsBsn 

without  loss  of  pension  rights. 

Section  5(b)  provides  that  whenever  tbs 
President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  na* 
tlonal  interest,  he  may.  under  such 
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.ad  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
!^  Quallfled  forelfn  natkmals  in  the 
S«s  for  ssrvloe  to  the  Unllsd  States.  It  Is 
^^^Hsd  that  the  authority  granted  in  this 
Mbseetlon  would  be  sparingly  used  to  permit 
^.,  eoroQment.  for  ezanqile.  of  Cuban  na- 
tSjoals  resident  in  the  United  SUtes  for 
Zfty^  on  a  project  serving  the  needs  of 
nnban  refugeee  or  of  Mexican  nations  for 
MTVioe  00  a  project  serving  the  needs  of  mi- 
!!^t  wortMrt  and  their  famiUes. 

aecUoa  8(c)  is  similar  to  the  comparable 
lufertlfm  in  the  Peace  Oorpe  Act  and  pro- 
yji^ag  tfrft  corpsBMn  shall  be  f umishsd  with 
„yh  living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances 
and  such  housing.  transportaUon.  supplies. 
MUlpment.  sulasUtenoe.  and  clothing  as  the 
^IJggl^aiik  dutiii  mines  to  be  neceesary  for 
^^^  i^mitenanoe  and  to  insure  health  and 
iCectlveneas.  It  is  intended  thst,  as  nearly 
w  practicable,  the  oorpsmsn  will  live  on  the 
^Ma  level  as  their  counterparts  in  the  host 
oosmanity.  This  subsection  also  authorizes 
(M  furnishing  of  transportation  and  travel 
fjyj^naam  to  ^>plicants  for  enrollment  and 
Xamtm  oorpemen  en  route  to  or  from  places 
of  aaaminaUoBS.  training,  enrollment,  aad 
isiisliistinn  Tlie  authority  with  respect  to 
^PpUcants  Is  Included  because  perMms  will 
not  be  earoUed  in  the  national  Servioe  Corps 
uatU  they  are  finally  selected,  follosring 
training,  and  actually  report  for  service. 

Section  5(d)  is  sinUlar  to  the  comparable 
(Otsectkm  la  the  Peace  Corps  Act  and  pro- 
ftia  far  payment  of  an  adjustment  allow- 
,^^  to  corpsBisn  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Imt  not  to  exceed  $75  for  each  month  of 
^ttnactory  servioe  as  determined  by  the 
pyMldHBt.  TtMse  payntents  would  aecumu- 
Ists  oionthly  but  would  normally  not  lie 
paid  until  the  terminaUon  of  service,  as  they 
sre  intended  primarily  to  assist  oorpemen 
d«ali«  the  period  of  traneltlon  back  to  life  at 
boaww  Bowaver,  la  order  to  enalUe  the 
oorpaman  wliile  in  service  to  meet  Important 
(tMtgr **"*—.  such  as  contribution  to  the  edu- 
esttoa  of  other  members  of  tils  fanUly.  pay- 
ment of  life  Insurance  premiums,  or  emer- 
gsacf  expenses,  the  President  could  permit 
s  pcrttcn  or  all  of  the  accrued  amount  of  the 
sfJiliBiiiil  allowanoe  to  tie  dlsbureed  while 
the  oorpsnuui  was  in  servioe. 

Seolloa  6(e)  authortaee  the  deelgnaUon  of 
cerpsBBan  Isadssi  from  among  the  corpsmen. 
Oorpeaaa  leaders  would  be  parsons,  generally 
seaior  to  oorpemen  in  age  and  experience, 
wtio  were  required  for  supervleory  or  other 
qieelal  duties  or  responsibillUee  in  the  field. 
All  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
corpsmen  would  apply  to  oorpsman  leaders, 
and  the  torm  "corpsmen"  throughout  the 
bill  Includes  "oorpeman  leaders." 

SsoMoo  •(f)  provides  Uxat  oorpsmen  sluUl 
be  treated  as  Oovemment  employees  for  the 
porpoeee  of  the  Federal  Kmployess'  Compen- 
sation Act.  which  provides  for  disability 
eompeasatlon  payments  and  medical  care  In 
the  oeee  of  injury  or  diseese  arising  out  of 
Psderal  employment.  For  the  purpoee  of 
fixing  tlie  level  of  disabiUty  beneflU.  vrhich  Is 
mated  to  eamlnga.  corpsmen  would  be 
rtssmsd  to  be  rsoeiving  monthly  pay  at  the 
lowest  rate  provided  for  OS-7  In  the  execu- 
tlvt  branch.  Under  this  provision,  at  preeent 
OS  rates,  a  corpsman  who  became  perma- 
nentty  and  totally  disabled  would  receive 
• per  month. 

As  under  the  Peace  Oorpe  Act.  where  a 
oorpeman  suflsred  injury  or  Illness  while 
located  in  the  United  SUtee.  the  riUes  ap- 
plied in  similar  casee  b^  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' CompensaUon  Board  would  de- 
termine whether  the  illneee  or  injury  arose 
out  of  tlM  corpsraan'S  ssrvioe.  Although 
covered  by  tlw  Federal  Bmployeee'  Compen- 
sation Act  at  aU  times,  a  corpsman 
would  not  begin  to  receive  disability  pay- 
ments and  other  benefits  so  long  as  he  eras 
in  service,  since  he  would  be  receiving  living 
expenses  and  full  medical  care  during  that 
time  and  would  continue  to  accrue  his  sd- 
Justment  allowanoe.     This  subsection  also 


insures  that  the  Injured  corpsman.  or  his 
dependents  in  the  oass  of  dsath,  will  not 
receive  double  benefits,  by  provtdlnc  that  any 
payment  on  aooount  of  the  saaas  injury  or 
death  reeslved  Hum  the  snttty  to  whMi  the 
oorpemen  waa  seslgnsd  shall  bs  credited 
against  any  baneflts  payable  under  the  Fed- 
eral Kmployeee*  Compensation  Act. 

SecUon  5(g)  provides  that  oorpsmen  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  employeee  of  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  the  Xntsmal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  of  title  n  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  and  any  Bcrvlce  performed  by 
an  Individual  as  a  corpsnum  shall  l>e  deemed 
for  such  purpoeee  to  be  performed  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  Intended 
that  corpsmen  would  t>e  treated  equally  with 
otlier  persons  not  in  the  National  Service 
Corpe,  with  reepect  to  income  and  withhold- 
ing taxes,  social  security  tazee.  and  social 
security  coverage.  There  are  no  provisions 
In  the  bill  comparable  to  secUons  301  and 
303  of  the  Peace  Corpe  Act  which  amended 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  exemptions  from 
gross  income  for  certain  allowances,  and  for 
special  "backpay"  treatment  of  termination 
or  readjustment  payments. 

Section  5(h)  is  similar  to  the  comparable 
provision  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act  and  au- 
thorizee  the  President  to  make  provision  for 
health  examinations  and  immunization  of 
corpsmen  preparatory  to  service  and  com- 
plete health  care  during  service.  Under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  such 
examinations,  immunization,  and  care  could 
be  provided  through  available  medical  facili- 
ties of  other  agencies  and  in  such  cases  the 
agency  operating  the  medical  facility  would 
be  relmbureed  from  National  Service  Corps 
appropriations.  Where  examination,  immu- 
nization, or  care  were  not  furnished  through 
other  Government  facilities,  other  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  either  by  the  National 
Service  Corpe  or.  In  the  case  of  some  proj- 
ects administered  through  other  agencies,  by 
the  administering  agency  pursuant  to  agree- 
ment with  the  National  Service  Corps. 

Section  6(1)  enables  oorpsmen  to  obtain 
credit  for  the  period  of  their  volunteer  serv- 
ice for  the  purposes  of  retirement,  and  also 
generally  for  the  purposes  of  seniority,  reduc- 
tion in  force,  leave  accumulation  or  other 
rights  and  privileges  based  on  length  of 
service,  in  the  event  they  later  became  em- 
ployed In  any  of  the  variotu  Federal  civilian 
employment  systems.  Under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  President  might  specify,  exami- 
nations and  other  prerequisites  for  admis- 
sion to  other  Federal  employment  established 
by  laws  administered  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  could  be  waived  for  corpsmen 
wtK>  had  successfully  completed  volunteer 
training. 

SecUon  5(J)  authorizes  the  President  to 
detail  or  assign  oorpsmen  or  otherwise  make 
them  available  to  other  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  or  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  private  nonprofit  organlaatlons,  and 
other  organlaatlons.  Individuals  and  firms. 
Corpsmen  so  assigned  or  detailed  would  con- 
tinue to  be  entitled  \o  the  benefits,  allow- 
ances and  privileges  provided  for  oorpsmen. 

Section  5(k)  provides  that  oorpsmen  shall 
be  deemed  employees  of  the  Oovemment  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act 
and  other  slmllsr  Federal  claims  statutes 
(such  as  the  Suits  In  Admiralty  Act)  which 
waive  the  Oovernment's  Inununlty  from  suit. 
This  means  that  the  Government  could  be 
sued  for  damagee  for  the  negligent  act  or 
omission  or  certain  other  wrongful  conduct 
of  a  oorpeman  under  clrcumstanoee  where 
the  Oovemment.  if  a  private  person,  would 
be  liable.  Claims  of  this  native  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $3,500  could  be  settied  administra- 
tively under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 
This  subsection  also  provides  that  oorpsmen 
shall  be  subject  to  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Aet  which  limit  the  political  activities  of  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States. 


Section  5(1)  authorises  ttte  Presidsnt  to 
terminate  the  servioe  of  a  corpsman  at  any 
time  at  his  pleasure. 

Section  6(m)  provldee  that  vpaa  enroll- 
ment every  oorpeman  shall  take  the  ftdlow- 
ing  oath  preecribed  for  pereops  i^polnted  to 
any  office  of  honor  or  proAt  by  ssetiaB  178T 
of  the  Revised  Btatiitee  of  the  Vnited  Statee: 

"I,  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that 

1  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statee  against  all  enemlee,  for- 
eign and  domeetic:  that  I  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegianee  to  the  eame;  that  I  take  this 
obligation  freely.  wltlMiut  any  aaental  reeer- 
vation  or  purpoee  of  evaslfm;  and  that  I  will 
well  and  falthfuUy  dieeharge  the  dutlee  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  80 
help  me  God." 

Section  5(n)  authoriaee  the  President  to 
provide  training  for  applicants  for  enroll- 
ment as  oorpemen  and  for  oorpsmen  f<41owing 
enrolbnent.  It  is  Intended  that  actual  en- 
rollment in  tiM  National  Serviee  Corpe  take 
place  after  the  basic  period  of  training  and 
after  final  selection  for  svrloe  on  a  partlcu- 
Isr  project.  During  training,  however,  ap- 
plicants for  enroltanent  would  be  treated  in 
all  respects  as  ooipsmen  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  eame  oondittoos  of  ssrvioe  as 
corpsmen,  except  that  their  training  period 
would  not  be  credited  toward  retlremeat  or 
other  benefits  In  other  Federal  sarvloes  in 
i^ilch  they  may  subsequently  be  employed. 
(See  sec.  17(c).) 

Section  5(o)  provldee  that  the  number  of 
corpsmen  enrolled  in  the  National  Service 
Coipe  shall  not  exceed  1,000  during  the  fis- 
cal year  conunencing  July  1,  IMS,  and  diall 
not  exceed  6,000  at  any  time  thereafter,  un- 
less otherwise  authorised  by  the  Congreee. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  President  to  em- 
ploy such  personnel  other  than  oorpemen  as 
the  President  deems  neceesary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  bin.  Such 
personnel,  unlike  corpsmen,  wotild  be  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  rules  of  Oovemment  em- 
ployment and  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
applicable  to  employeee. 

Section  7(a)  (1)  is  staniUr  to  section  10(a) 
(1)  of  the  Peace  Corpe  Act,  and  authorizes 
the  President,  in  fmtherance  of  the  pxupoees 
of  the  bill,  to  nuike  contracts  and  agree- 
ments and  otherwise  cooperate  with  agen- 
cies of  the  UJ3.  Oovemmmt  or  of  any  State 
or  subdivision  thereof,  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, and  other  private  organizations. 
Individuals,  and  firms. 

Section  7(a)  (3)  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  voluntary  services  and  gifts  of 
money  or  property  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  in  fiu^herance  of  the  purpoeee 
of  the  bill.  This  provision  is  ■<nniii^r  to  one 
contained  In  section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Peace 
Corpe  Act.  It  makes  clear  the  National 
Service  Corps'  authority  to  accept  gifts  of 
money  or  equipment  or  to  accept  contribu- 
tions, for  example,  to  establish  training  or 
operating  facUltiee  which  might  provide  the 
framework  for  National  Service  Corpe  proj- 
ects. This  subsection  aleo  authoriaee  the 
President  to  dispose  of  such  donated  prop- 
erty in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

Section  7(b)  provides  thst  a  contract  or 
agreement  for  services  of  oorpemen  may 
obligate  current  fiscal  year  funds  available 
under  the  bill  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 

2  years,  including  funds  for  the  purpoee  of 
psying  or  providing  for  the  allowancee  and 
other  benefits  of  corpsmen.  Such  contracts 
or  agreements  would  be  subject  to  termina- 
tion if  Congress  terminated  the  program. 
This  subsection  is  based  upon  section  10(c) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  which  provided  8-year 
contract  authority. 

Section  7(c)  is  similar  to  section  10(e)  of 
the  Peace  Corpe  Act,  with  minor  modifica- 
tion. It  permits  funds  avallalile  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  to  be  allocated  to  any  Oov- 
emment agency  in  connection  with  activities 
under  the  bill.    Funds  so  allocated  could  be 
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•pent  In  aooordance  with  the  authority  of 
th«  bill  or  In  accordance  with  authority  gor- 
cmlng  the  actlTltlea  of  the  agency  to  which 
the  funds  were  allocated. 

Section  7(d)  le  the  same  aa  aectloa  10(f) 
of  the  Peace  Oorjia  Act.  It  authorlaee  any 
officer  of  the  Oovemment  carrying  out  func- 
tions under  the  bUl  to  utUlie  the  serrloes 
and  faclUtlea  of  other  Oovemment  agencies 
to  procure  commodities  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Section  7(e)  Is  the  same  as  secUon  10(g) 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  sets  forth  the 
manner  in  which  reimbursement  or  payment, 
when  required.  Is  to  be  made  to  another 
agency  furnishing  facilities,  services,  or  com- 
modities to  carry  out  the  bill. 
Section  8(a)  U  substantlaUy  identical  to 
I    1  section  12(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.    It  au- 

|^y  thorlaes  the  Prealdent  to  appoint  persons  to 

membership  on  a  National  Service  Corps  Ad- 
visory Council  to  advise  and  consult  with 
him  with  regard  to  general  policies  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  further  the  purpose*  of 
the  bllL  The  members  of  this  Council  are 
to  be  broadly  representative  of  varloxis  pub- 
lic and  private  organisations  and  groups  as 
weU  as  Individuals  Interested  In  the  pro- 
grams and  objectives  of  the  National  Service 
Corps. 

Section  8(b)  provides  that  members  of 
the  CouncU  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  and  meet  at  his  call.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  members  who  are  not 
employees  of  the  Ctovemment  may  receive 
out  of  fluids  available  for  purpoeee  of  the 
bill  compensation  not  exceeding  $76  for  each 
day,  not  to  exceed  20  days  In  any  fiscal  year, 
spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  biislness  in  connection  with  meet- 
ings or  conferences  of  the  Council,  and  while 
so  engaged  may  receive  travel  f'xpenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorised 
by  Uw  (6  U.S.C.  73b-2).  This  provision  is 
■Imllar  to  section  12(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act. 

Section  9(a)  is  similar  to  section  13  ot 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  authorizes  the  em- 
ployment of  experts  and  consultants  and  or- 
ganizations thereof  in  accordance  with  6 
n.S.C.  65a,  with  compensation  at  rates  not 
exceeding  $75  per  diem  plxis  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  rubslatence  aa  au- 
thorized by  law  (6  UJ3.C.  78b-2).  The  pro- 
viso at  the  end  of  this  subsection  authorizes 
annual  renewal  of  all  contracts  under  this 
subsection. 

Section  9(b)  exempts  experts  and  con- 
sultants appointed  under  secUon  9(a)  from 
Federal  conflict-of-interest  laws  except  in- 
sofar as  they  prohibit  any  individual  from 
receiving  compensation  from  nongovern- 
mental soxirces  with  respect  to  any  particu- 
lar matter  in  which  he  was  directly  involved 
In  the  performance  of  his  Government  serv- 
ice. Exemption  is  also  provided  from  laws 
governing  reemployment  of  retired  officers  or 
employees  and  simultaneous  receipt  of  com- 
pensation and  retired  pay  or  annuities.  The 
same  exemptions  are  fH-ovlded  for  members 
(exempt  regular  Government  employees)  of 
the  Council  referred  to  In  section  8.  These 
exemptions  are  the  same  as  those  provided  In 
section  13(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  for  ex- 
perts and  consultants  and  members  of  the 
Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Board. 

Section  10  provides  express  authority  for 
a  number  of  speclflc  kinds  of  expenditures. 
Most  of  theee  provisions  are  designed  to 
provide  the  express  authority  to  make  speclflc 
uses  of  appropriated  funds  which  is  (or  ap- 
pears to  be)  reqxiired  by  varloxis  statutes 
and  Comptroller  General  rulings,  or  to  over- 
come or  modify  certain  Govenunent-wlde 
restrictions  which  would  inhibit  effective 
and  efficient  National  Service  Corp*  opera- 
tions. Bach  of  these  authorities  is  provided 
with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps  program  by 
section  16  of  the  Peace  Ctn-ps  Act.  Specif- 
ically, this  subsection  authorizes: 

( 1 )  payment  of  rents  in  the  United  States, 
for  which  saq;>ress  authorisation  is  required 


by  the  provisions  of  40  United  SUtes  Code 
34.  40  United  States  Code  804c.  and  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  18  of  1960.  Rental  funds 
for  Peace  Corps  activities  have  been  Includ- 
ed In  the  Peace  Corps  approprtatlons  rather 
than  In  General  Services  Administration  ap- 
itfoprlatlons.  It  is  Intended  to  continue  thif 
practice  for  the  National  Service  Corps.  This 
woxild  enable  the  National  Service  Corps  to 
rent  recrultaient  or  training  faciliUes  out- 
side  of  Washington.  This  paragraph  also 
permiu  expenditures  for  repairs,  alterations, 
and  Improvements  to  leased  properties  In 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  first  year's  rent, 
the  ceiling  imposed  by  40  United  States  Code 
278a. 

(8)  expenses  of  printing  and  binding  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  11  of 
the  act  of  March  1.  1919  (44  U.8.C  111). 
This  provision,  similar  to  that  contained 
in  secUon  16(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
would  be  utilized  sparingly  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  National  Service  Corps 
for  recruiting  materials  and  for  printed  mat- 
ter In  a  time  Bchediile  which  cannot  be  met 
under  existing  regulations. 

(S)  exftenses  In  connection  with  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purpose*  of  the  bill, 
including  meetings  of  experts  or  constiltants' 
appointed  under  section  18(a).  This  para- 
graph has  been  Included,  as  in  section 
16(d)  (2)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  In  view  of 
the  provisions  of  31  United  States  Code  661 
and  31  United  States  Code  673. 

(4)  expenses  of  preparing,  transporting 
and  disposing  of  remains  of  corpsmen  dying 
while  away  from  their  homes  participating 
in  activities  xmder  the  bill.  This  Is  similar 
to  the  provisions  of  section  16(d)  (10)  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  and  to  authority  presently 
available  for  employees  of  the  Government 
and  their  dependents  under  6  United  States 
Code  108a. 

Section  11  requires  the  President  to  trans- 
mit reports  to  Cohgress  on  operations  under 
the  bill  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year. 

Section  12  provides  that  all  persons  em- 
ployed or  assigned  to  duties  under  the  bUl 
and  aU  corpsmen  enrolled  in  the  National 
Service  Corps  shall  be  Investigated  to  Insure 
that  the  employment,  assignment,  or  en- 
rollment is  consistent  with  the  national  in- 
terest in  accordance  with  standards  and 
procedures  established  by  the  President. 
Under  this  provision,  the  security  investi- 
gations of  all  persons  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  and  all  corpsmen  would 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Executive 
Order  10460,  as  amended.  Corpsmen  would 
receive  the  same  security  Investigation  now 
conducted  of  all  persons  who  are  candidates 
for  a  "nonsensltlve"  position  with  the  VS. 
Government. 

Section  IS  authorizes  the  President  to 
adopt  a  seal  or  emblem  for  the  National 
Service  Corps. 

Section  14  U  the  same  as  section  20  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  amends  the  student 
loan  provisions  of  the  Nstlonal  Defense  Bdu- 
catlon  Act  of  1968  to  suspend  principal  and 
Interest  pajrments  on  such  loans  for  student 
borrowers  dtiring  the  period  of  their  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  service,  as  is  now  pro- 
vided with  respect  to  borrowers  In  military 
service.  Because  of  possible  constitutional 
objections  to  this  amendment  If  applied 
mandatorily  to  loans  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  a  proviso  has 
been  added  which  would  i^iply  the  amend- 
ments to  loans  outstanding  on  that  date 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  lender. 

Section  16  Is  the  same  as  section  21  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  contains  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  ass\u«  that  a  corpeman  who  later  be- 
came a  participant  in  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  would  not  receive  both 
annuity  payments  under  that  system  and 
social  secxirlty  benefits  based  upon  his  pe- 
riod of  volunteer  service. 

Section  10  defines  varioiis  terms  used  in 
the  bill.     In  particular,  subsection   (d)   de- 
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fines  the  period  of  service  of  a  comsm«« 
as  to  include  the  training  perlod^J  * 
enrollment,  except  for  the  purpose  «* 
crulng  retirement  or  other  credit  inJUl 
necuon  with  subsequent  Federal  enuS! 
ment.  These  deflnltions  are  substanSSl 
the  same  as  those  In  section  28  of  ths  »IS 
Corp*  Act.  "*"«•«• 

Section    17    is    a    sUndard    sepsrahiii^ 
provision.  «V«r»bUtty 

Section  18  provides  that  the  bill's  effsMt.. 
date  shall  be  the  date  of  lu  enactment* 


Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  addn^^ 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  nS 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectko  tft 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  kJ. 
York?  **• 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.Speaka- 
I  am  happy  to  Join  my  dlstingulshwl  oS ' 
league  from  New  Jersey  llSi.  Tbomtsor] 
In  sponsoring  the  legislation  which  Prt^- 
dent  Kennedy  today  has  transmitted  to 
Congress  to  establish  a  National  Scry, 
ice  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  faces  crttleai 
^uman  needs— needs  which  are  oftoi 
overshadowed  by  our  concern  with  for- 
eign affairs  and  obsciu^  by  the  fact 
that  ours  is  the  most  proq>erous  Nattan 
in  the  world.  Poverty  is  a  way  of  life  tm 
a  large  segment  of  our  population. 

President  Kennedy  has  put  the  chal- 
lenge, "Poverty  in  the  midst  of  atmn- 
dance  is  a  paradox  that  must  not  go  on- 
challenged."  The  skills,  talents,  tad 
leisure  of  Americans  of  all  ages  could  bt 
utilized  in  renewed  attacks  upon  iinaot 
needs. 

President  Kennedy's  proposed  natlooal 
service  program  is  designed  to  awaken 
every  citizen  to  our  human  problems  and 
to  stir  an  Individual  sense  of  responsfba* 
Ity  for  the  public  welfare.  The  progna 
can  do  this  in  two  ways. 

First,  the  legislation  would  provide  a 
small  national  service  corps  of  skUled 
men  and  women,  embodjrlng  a  totally  nev 
concept  of  voluntaryism:  a  year  of  full- 
time  service  work  with  people  in  great 
need — ^in  mental  hospitals,  in  urban 
slums,  and  underdevdoped  rural  arets, 
in  migrant  labor  camps,  on  Indian  reMr> 
vations — at  local  invitation. 

Second,  and  most  Unportant.  the  woifc 
of  these  corpsmen,  by  focusing  Immedi- 
ate attention  on  problem  areas,  will 
stimulate  many  more  Americans  to  Join 
volunteer  programs  attacking  problems 
in  their  own  communities. 

Thus,  the  goal  is  a  great  citizen  re- 
sponse to  needs  at  the  community  levd. 
through  public  and  private  agency  pro- 
grams. The  National  Service-  Corps 
would  trigger  this  response,  which  would 
benefit  existing  volimteer  program! 
throughout  the  country. 

For  example,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  volunteers  to  help  young  people  who 
fail  in  school  or  quit  before  graduation 
because  of  lack  of  help  and  guidance. 

School  failure  and  school  dropouts 
represent  a  tremendous  challenge  to  the 
future  vitality  of  our  Natton.  yet  there 
are  simply  not  enough  professional 
teachers  to  give  badly  needed  personal 
attention  to  these  young  people.  The 
New  Yoi^  City  Board  of  BdueaUon  sug- 
gests that  an  auxiliary  worker — a  corps- 
man  or  a  local  part-tin^  volunteer— 
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gtrrii*  as  an  aid  to  the  professional 
teacher,  oould  help  doae  the  gap.  Tlu 
jylfs  of  these  aids  would  be  as  varied  as 
yje  reasons  for  school  failure. 

One  of  the  most  serious  disadvantages 
of  many  children  entering  school  from 
deprived  home  t>ackgrounds   is   limited 
verbal  skilL     The  child  has  not   been 
exposed  to  the  varieties  of  spoken  expres- 
^on  (hat  nrast  children  hear  in  their 
lumiti     Thus,  he  may  fall  behind  and 
oever  catch  up  in  the  basic  skills  of  read- 
ing and  writing.   With  prof  easional  guid- 
gnes,  corpsmen  would  organize  speech 
eUnlos  and  other  group  activities  to  im- 
pnre  the  verbal  ability  of  these  children. 
Another  often  neglected  group  of  chil- 
dren are  those  with  better  than  average 
IQ's  who  do  poorly  in  school  because  of 
emotional  difficulties  caused  by  problems 
in  their  home  life.    Often  well  behaved 
in  school,  these  children  quieUy  drop  out 
before  graduatioa.     Uhder  professional 
guidance,  a  oorpaman  would  work  with 
30  (0  SO  such  students  on  an  individual 
basis.    He  would  serve  as  a  combination 
oveworker.  friend,  and  ooonsetor.  trying 
ts  help  the  children  solre— or  at  least 
learn  to  live  with— their  home  problems. 
He  would  tutor  them  after  school  and 
generally  serve  as  a  guide  throughout  the 
eittical  period  when  they  might  ordi- 
mrily  quit  school. 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion proposal  also  calls  for  the  corpsmen 
to  help  develop  new  school  cooununity 
profraau  for  local  volunteers.  These 
new  programs  would  be  ooaponsored  by 
local  community  organisations. 

Thus,  a  National  Service  Corps  could 
pave  the  way  for  increased  citizen  in- 
virivecoent  in  this  field  and  others  by 
stowing  where  there  is  a  need  and  by 
pointing  out  how  local  part-time  v(rf- 
onteers  can  give  useful  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  narcotic 
addiction  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  in  the  country.  At  last  we  are 
beginning  to  deal  with  n  as  an  Illness. 
IB  my  congressional  district  the  New 
Tofk  City  Department  of  Health  is  ex- 
PPlmentlng  with  clinics  which  provide 
piydilatrie  help  and  guidance  and  vo- 
cational counseUng  for  narcotic  addicts. 
This  is  an  Imaginative  approach  which 
baa  been  developed  in  cooperation  with 
local  civic  and  political  groups  which 
comprise  the  West  Side  Narcotics  Coun- 
dl.  I  have  worked  closely  with  those 
Involved  in  this  effort  in  presenting  the 
vn^nm  to  the  mayor  and  board  of 
estimate. 

National  Service  Corps  volimteers 
could  play  a  major  role  In  expanding 
this  program.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  proposed  National  Service  Corps 
fcvelop  a  project  to  work  with  narcotic 
eUnlcs  to  provide  aftercare  and  reha- 
bilitation services  for  addicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  Nation  is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  beeMxm  of  hope  and  inspira- 
ttw  to  the  pest  of  the  world,  we  must 
«»eour  full  resources  to  meet  the  unfilled 
needs  of  miUlons  of  our  fellow  Americans 
who  live  in  ignoranee.  poverty,  and  dis- 
ease. I  brieve  that  thousands  of  ded- 
wated  volunteers  will  come  forward  to 
help  millions  of  our  underprivileged  clt- 
aens  achieve  better  health,  education, 
and  opportunity  for  a  decent  life. 


The  national  service  program  is  an 
effecUve  way  to  expand  ezlsttng  volun- 
teer  programs  on  the  local  leveL  Let  us 
consider  It  as  a  qpax^  which  win  kindle 
community  concern  and  reflect  Ameri- 
can Idealism  at  home  as  the  Peace  Corps 
does  overseas. 
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TO    ESTABLISH    THE    OZARK     NA- 
TIONAL RIVERS  AREA 


Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

1^  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  the  House  Ckmimittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  held  hearings 
this  week  on  8.  16  and  HJl.  ia03.  and 
?jR  2884.  These  bills  are  IdentlcaL  S. 
le  has  been  introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Senators  Stttart  Symington  and  Edwaxo 
y.  Lowo  of  Missouri.  HJl.  1803  has  been 
introduced  by  me  and  H.R.  3884  has  been 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Prahk  Karstkn ,  Member  of  Oongi«ss 
from  the  First  District  of  Missouri.  The 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  establish 
the  Ozark  National  Rivers  Area  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  under  the  obJecUves  of  the  1916 
act  establishing  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  the  purpose  of  preserving  and 
interpreting  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
area  while  allowing  its  use. 

The  preservation  and  development  of 
the  Current,  Eleven  Point,  and  Jacks 
Pork  Rivers  in  Missouri  is  something  that 
has  been  under  discussion  and  study  for 
many  years.  I  first  became  Interested  in 
the  proposal  while  serving  in  the  Missouri 
House,  when  the  house  in  1956  appro- 
priated funds  to  match  Federal  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the 
area.  Later,  when  I  was  iq>eaker  of  the 
Missouri  House  of  Representatives  I 
made  a  trip  to  Washington  in  behalf  of 
the  proposaL 

During  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention has  been  devoted  to  the  need  for 
setting  aside  in  public  ownership  the  un- 
boiled portions  of  our  rivers,  lakes,  and 
ocean  shorelines.  The  need  beoottes 
more  apparent  each  year  as  our  popula- 
tion increases.  The  Current  and  Jacks 
Fm*  Rivers  country  la  my  district  in 
southern  Missouri  represents  a  striking 
opportunity  for  preservation  in  the  in- 
terest of  not  only  the  Midwest,  but  the 
entire  Nation— clear,  cold,  beautiful, 
spring-fed  streams,  but  not  assured  of  re- 
maining in  that  state  unless  something  is 
done. 

Located  within  the  proposed  park  area 
are  some  of  the  largest  springs  in  the 
world.  Big  Spring,  at  Van  Buren,  has 
flowed  as  much  as  840  million  gallons  a 
day  and  It  has  averaged  over  the  last  20 
years  better  than  250  million  gallons  a 
day.  The  area  has  six  springs  which 
flow  more  than  65  million  gallons  a  day 
each.  Within  the  area  close  to  the 
rivers  are  13  named  caves,  11  Interesting 
geological  sites.  40  archeologlcal  sites,  a 
numher  of  splendid  ecological  sites  and 
many  sinks.   There  are  few  places  in  the 


world  where  so  much  of  nature's  beauty 
can  be  preserved  by  setting  aside  so  little. 
The  hlUs  introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
sresB  gave  the  proposed  park  area  the 
clmgiflratlon  of  a  monument  wiVtita  the 
national  park  system.  Approxinutely  16 
percent  of  the  land  was  already  to  State 
or  Federal  ownership.  The  area  had  117 
miles  on  the  Current,  39  miles  on  the 
Jacks  Pork,  and  34  mUes  on  the  Eleven 
PoUit,  In  Oregon  Coimty.  No  land  was 
to  be  taken  wlthto  2  miles  of  the  city 
limits  of  Van  Buren,  Doniphan,  and 
Eminence,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of 
leaving  room  for  future  gnrrth  of  those 
towns. 

The  boimdaries  of  the  proposed  jTailc 
are  located  in  an  underdeveloped  section 
of  the  Ozarks.  Forty  percent  of  the 
farmers  in  the  region  have  an  Income  of 
less  than  $1,000  per  annum,  and  It  is  an 
area  of  diminishing  population.  The 
populaUon  today  la  only  70  percent  of 
what  it  was  50  years  ago.  Bnployment 
opportunities  are  very  meager  and  there 
are  relatively  few  people  of  working  age 
to  the  area.  Certainly,  something  needs 
to  be  done  to  Improve  the  economy  of  the 
area  and  all  studies  have  diown  that 
establishment  of  the  proposed  park  will 
tocrease  the  economic  oppOTtmilttes  of 
the  region. 

Even  though  the  area  did  consist  of 
113.000  acres  of  land  and  running  along 
190  miles  of  the  three  rivers,  there  was 
a  surprisingly  small  number  of  people 
living  full  time  to  the  area.  But  these 
people  do  present  a  dtDcuIt  problem. 
Many  of  the  families  have  lived  for  gen- 
erations to  the  area,  and  it  Is  a  pretty 
harsh  procedure  to  compel  them  to  letve 
the  area  to  the  toterest  of  preservation. 

There  are  many  values  other  than  mone- 
tary which  they  attach  to  the  land.  To 
alleviate  the  dUficulUes  of  the  residents 
we  wrote  toto  the  bill  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  owners  to  reserve  a  life 
estate.  That  is.  the  Qovemment  could 
only  purchase  the  remainder the  to- 
terest after  the  life  of  the  owner  and  his 
or  her  spouse.  There  are  also  other  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  designed  to  protect  the 
toterest  of  the  landowner. 

When  I  began  the  Osark  111  vers 
project,  my  primary  oonalderation  was 
improving  the  eocmomy  of  the  area, 
rather  than  preservation.  However,  to- 
day I  am  Just  as  strongly  motivated  by 
the  need  of  preservation.  Manj  people 
not  being  familiar  with  the  area  have 
written  me  asking  why  we  do  not  leave 
the  area  as  it  is.  Why  change?  These 
pe(v>Ie  fail  to  realize  that  to  keep  the 
area  as  it  is  without  governmental  ac- 
tion is  impossible.  The  beauty  of  the 
area  has  begun  to  erode;  and  the  ero- 
sion will  conttoue  at  a  more  rapid  pace 
to  the  years  ahead.  Today  most  of  the 
land  along  the  rivers  is  owned  by  non- 
residents, and  it  has  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  public  and  even  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  gato  access  to  the 
river. 

Further  provisions  of  the  original  hill 
IH-ovlded  for  the  UA  Qovemment  to 
make  pasrmente  to  the  county  to  lieu  of 
taxes  to  order  to  oompenaate  the  coun- 
ties for  tax  looses  due  to  land  being 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls  prior  to  the  op- 
eration and  buildup  of  the  park. 
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It  further  provided  that  hunting  and  congratulaUona  and  good  wishes  to  aU  I  would  say  to  my  friends  th.*  «•. 
fishing  In  the  park  would  be  permitted  In  the  peoples  and  all  the  free  naUons  of  Democrats  are  going  home  toM^««^  ^ 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Missouri.  Africa.  Sincerely  do  we  wish  them  well  We  are  going  home  to  talk  tow*  »-« 
Sereral  people  have  asked  why  we  deslg-  In  meeting  the  problems  of  new  nations;  pie  and  to  listen  to  them  and  tolrS^ 
nated  the  park  as  the  Oaark  Rivers  Na-  problems  that  are  never  easy  and  that  things  that  we  have  always  don*  ^«S 
tlonal  Monument  Indicating  that  the  challenge  the  utmost  In  effort.  In  hard  which  is  inspired  by  our  eon^it»^ 
word  "monimient"  Is  not  very  descriptive  work,  and  in  dedication.  Those  were  tack  In  the  district.  But  I  am  iSHSi 
of  the  area.  They  were  correct.  The  the  problems  faced  by  our  own  NaUon  some  of  my  RepubUcan  frtends  are  Min. 
only  reason  we  designated  the  area  as  a  when  we  broke  from  colonialism  years  on  this  trip  because  they  do  not  w^? 
monument   was    because   himtlng    was     ago  and  started  on  the  task  of  building     go  home.    They  do  not  want  to  h«M  tk 

explain  the  vote  that  they  cast  yesterdM 
on  the  bill  which  was  designed  to  Mte^ 
late  our  eccmomy  and  bring  progreii  te 
the  coimtry.  Some  of  the  dtv  mS 
coimty  officials  and  people  who  are^ 
recipients  of  that  program  may  wank 


frowned  upon  in  national  pcu-k  areas  and 
nearly  everyone  agreed  that  hunting 
should  be  permitted  In  this  area.  The 
Missouri  Conservation  Commission 
which  has  15.000  acres  of  land  in  the 
area    felt   very   strongly    that   himting 


a  nation  that  now  has  become  the  lead- 
er and  the  bulwark  of  the  world  of 
freedom. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  I  have  followed  cloeely  the 

developments  in  that  continent.    I  have  

should  be  permitted.  Then,  too,  monu-  had  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  them  to  explain  their  reasons  for  "th^ 
ments  in  the  National  Park  System  are  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  leaders  vote  yesterday,  against  the  public  vorfa 
usually  employed  in  areas  with  one'out-     in  many  countries  in  Africa.     I  have     appropriation.  ^^ 

standing  feature.     In  the  Ozark  Rivers     been  heartened   and  my   faith   In   the  _^_^_^^_^^_ 


area  we  have  several  thousand  acres  and 
many  attractive  features.  The  name 
definitely  was  not  appn^riate.  HJl. 
1803  and  S.  16  differ  from  the  bills  in- 
troduced in  the  87th  Congress  in  only 
three  respocta. 

First.  The  name  is  changed  from  the 
Oourk  Rivers  National  Monument  to 
Osai^  National  Rivers.  This  is  a  change 
In  name  only.  The  area  will  still  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Parte  Service. 

Second.  All  the  area  in  HoweU.  Ore- 
gon, and  Ripley  Counties  is  omitted. 
The  Eleven  Point  River  is  not  included 
in  the  bill  due  to  objections  from  people 
in  Oregon  County. 

Third.  The  National  Park  Service  Is 
given  the  explicit  power  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  scenic  easements.  This  is 
new  authority  given  the  National  Park 
Service.  However,  this  is  authority  to 
negotiate  and  purchase  alone.  The  Park 
Service  Is  not  given  the  power  to  con- 
demn a  scenic  easement. 

HJl.  1803,  HJl.  2884,  and  S.  16.  Mr. 
StteMker,  represent  an  outstanding  op- 
portunity to  set  aside  in  public  owner- 
ship one  of  the  most  beautiful  areas  in 
the  United  States.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
Congress  win  act  favorably  upon  the  leg- 
islation dturing  this  session  of  Congress. 


AFRICAN    FREEDOM    DAT 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker. 

1  ask  unanimous  omsent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  myronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
minois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

2  years  ago  on  April  15  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Joined  in  the  observ- 
ance of  African  Freedom  Day  in  the 
ceremonies  in  Washington.  The  occa- 
sion was  the  third  anniversary  of  a 
gathering  of  representatives  of  the  then 
free  African  states,  eight  in  number,  at 
which  was  adopted  a  resolution  that 
spoke  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
of  amity  among  the  nations  and  the 
peoples  of  the  continent  of  Africa  in 
working  out  their  destiny  in  a  world  of 
freedom. 

The  fifth  anniversary  of  African  Free- 
dom Day  win  fall  on  April  15,  when  the 
House  will  not  be  in  session.  I  am  happy 
to  take  this  opportunity,  before  we  ad- 
journ for  the  Blaster  recess,  of  extending 


future  has  been  strengthened  by  the 
marvelous  progress  that  has  been  made. 
To  all  the  new  emerging  nations  of 
Africa,  to  all  the  African  nations  on  the 
threshold  of  Independence,  to  all  the 
people  of  Africa  do  I  extend  warmest 
good  wishes. 


F.    THORNDJO 


FATHER    JOSEPH 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Boon 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
„  .         ^       ,  The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  obJeetlOB  te 

We  are  in  a  changing  world.    We  are     the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mm 
in  a  world  in  which  peoples  everywhere     York? 
are  looking  for  freedom  from  poverty. 
from    disease,    from    the   handicap    of 


Ignorance.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  rebuilt  world  in  which  there  will  be 
the  blessing  of  permanent  peace  because 
there  will  be  no  causes  to  incite  nations 
to  the  destructive  tragedy  of  war. 

We  are  building  to  a  tnnorrow  in 
which  men  everywhere  will  enjoy 
dignity.  Communism  is  certain  to  fall 
because  in  communism  Is  a  denial  of 
human  dignity.  Nowhere  is  that  rec- 
ognized more  thoroughly  than  In  Africa. 
As  the  new  emerging  nations  of  Africa 
in  Increasing  numbers  take  their  places 
among  the  sovereign  nations  of  the 
world,  some  of  them  destined  to  great- 
ness because  of  the  character  of  their 
people  and  their  potential  wealth.  I  am 
confident  they  will  be  strong  forces  for 
freedom  in  the  world  of  the  tomorrow. 
Again,  my  congratulations  and  good 
wishes. 


THE  "PAUL  REVERE  RIDERS" 

Mr.  BASS.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

•n»e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  in 
the  morning  press  that  the  opposition 
party  is  going  to  send  out  a  task  force 
over  the  country  during  the  Easter  recess 
which  they  claim  will  act  as  Informers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  rather  surprised 
that  they  would  name  this  group  '*The 
Paul  Revere  Riders"  because  in  my 
opinion  if  Paul  Revere  were  alive  today 
he  would  be  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  man 
of  vision  and  courage  and  a  man  who 
was  working  in  the  Interest  of  freedom 
and  progress  for  the  great  American  peo- 
ple. It  might  be.  however,  that  they 
have  named  this  group  "The  Paul  Revere 
Riders"  in  order  to  date  the  tsrpe  of  In- 
formation and  education  which  they  will 
try  to  portray  on  this  futile  tour. 


York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rln 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  great  American  who 
today  offered  the  prayer  in  the  Hook 
of  Representatives  on  the  anniverMrj 
of  Pan  American  Day.  I  am  referrli« 
to  Father  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  of  Qtf- 
rollton  Manor,  in  the  heart  of  Marykud. 
Farther  Thoming,  as  you  know.  Is  the 
pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Chxirch  there.  I 
woiild  like  to  remind  the  House  tbst 
Father  Thoming  has  offered  the  prayer 
here  in  the  House  of  Rn>re8entatives  oo 
this  day  ever  since  the  year  1844.  te 
19  consecutive  years. 

He  is  a  great  American  and  he  has 
done  much  in  the  Latin  American  sres 
in  the  cause  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  the 
piursuit  of  happiness. 

I  hope,  and  I  know  we  all  hope,  that 
we  will  be  privileged  to  have  him  beit 
to  offer  the  prayer  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  many  years  to  come  oa 
the  aiuiiversary  of  Pan  American  Os|. 


Mr. 


PORK  OR  PRINCIPLE 
CURTIS.     Mr.    Speaker.  I  sA 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houie 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectka 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froa 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
rather  amazed  to  hear  the  gentkman 
from  Teimessee  [Mr.  BassI  take  the  floor 
to  gloat  over  the  vote  yesterday.  Tbe 
vote  was  very  clearly  one  on  a  questloD 
of  pork  or  principle.  Every  Congreat- 
man  in  the  House  had  something  in  his 
district  involved  in  that  bill,  in  aU  prob- 
ability; indeed,  I  did.  And  I  shall  |o 
back  to  my  people  and  tell  them  that 
the  national  interests  are  such  that  tbey 
transcend  what  might  be  the  provindsl 
Interests  of  my  community,  because  «e 
have  a  serious  problem  of  balance  of 
payments,  of  gold  fiow,  of  deficit  flnane- 
ing.     The   vote   yesterday   was  one  to 
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^rtijch  a  Member  had  to  make  up  his 
gilnd  whether  the  provincial  interest 
in  his  district  ought  to  prevail  over  the 
DStional  interest. 

I^t  anyone  on  the  Democratic  side 
deny  that  it  was  not  placed  on  that  kind 
ol  a  low  level  by  this  administration, 
fach  one  of  us  was  contacted  and  in 
one  way  or  another  appealed  to  in  his 
local  interest  and  the  desire  of  a  Con- 
gressman to  get  reelected,  on  the  as- 
nunption  that  if  he  voted  for  a  project 
in  his  district,  whether  it  was  Justified 
(V  not  or  whether  it  was  in  context  with 
the  national  interest,  that  it  would  help 

him. 

I  am  hopeful  that  when  my  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  go  back  home  they  will 
find  that  the  people  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  importance  of  the 
national  Interest  and  are  willing  to  put 
aside  what  might  be  to  their  momentary 
advantage  in  some  of  these  ill -conceived 
projects  aiul  in  the  case  of  worthy  proj- 
ects defer  them  luitil  our  revenues  re- 
veal we  can  afford  them. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imoufi  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.        

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  month 
of  May.  farmers  who  grow  wheat  will 
vote  to  determine  what  type  of  Oovem- 
ment  program  shall  rule  their  destiny. 
That  destiny  is  more  than  economic. 
The  decision's  import  will  touch  every 
American  citizen. 

To  put  this  matter  in  perspective,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  would  ask  these 
questions: 

If  the  U.S.  Govenunent  can.  through 
a  compulsory  program,  determine  what 
a  farmer  will  plant,  and  how  much  he 
can  plant,  that  same  Government  has 
the  same  fundamental  authority  to  tell 
a  newspaper  what  to  print  arul  how  much 
to  print — to  tell  a  preacher  what  to 
preach  or  a  teacher  what  to  teach.  Can 
that  statement  be  refuted?  Is  there 
some  philosophic  or  legal  conception 
which  sets  agriculture  i4>art  from  other 
considerations — which  places  farmers 
under  a  different  set  of  privileges  or  re- 
straints? 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  does  it  make 
a  particle  of  difference  whether  the 
farmer  voted  for  the  loss  of  freedom  will- 
ingly, or  under  duress,  or  because  of  mis- 
leading or  misunderstanding? 

Is  there  yet  one  among  us,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, who  can  relate  the  history  of  any 
nation  which  traded  some  of  its  freedom 
for  security,  and  ever  retained  either? 

This  is  proper  season,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
note  that  "man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,"  even  if  the  bread  is  made  from  $2 
wheat. 

Apropos  of  the  previous  comment  is 
the  following  letter  which  was  received 
by  the  Honorable  Duawaao  Hall.  Repre- 
wntaUve  from  the  Stote  of  Missouri: 

DsAS  Me.  Hall:  I  undnvtand  that  Ptm- 
lOAn  and  Kennedy  contempUto  Uie  complete 


control  or  the  dairy  Indiutry.  Tlie  deal  m 
explained  in  the  Springfield  paper  would 
practically  ruin  me  and  others  around  here 
for  we  milk  in  the  spring  and  siunmer  off  the 
grass.  A  monthly  quota  system  would  sim- 
ply mean  to  give  most  of  It  away.  Cows 
milk  after  they  freshen  and  If  they  are 
geared  to  calve  In  the  spring  It  Is  time  and 
production  consuming  to  change  them  to 
suit  the  shims  and  fancies  of  politicians. 
Tell  the  boys  they  milk  much  cheaper  from 
grass  than  even  from  Oovemment  grain.  I 
milk  cows,  raise  hogs,  beef,  corn,  and  hay. 
If  my  farm  Is  state  controlled  and  I  don't 
have  the  freedom  to  run  it  as  I  choose,  do  I 
really  own  It?  If  I  don't  own  It  what  Is  the 
difference  between  this  and  Russia? 

Now  I  realize  that  to  simply  be  against 
something  Is  not  enough.  We  must  find 
some  constructive  answers  to  the  dairy  prob- 
lem. If  there  Is  a  problem.  Perhaps  some- 
thing that  could  be  seen  about  In  Washing- 
ton would  be  the  finding  of  some  other 
medium  besides  milk  to  test  the  amount  of 
fallout.  This  has  hurt  milk  sales  no  doubt. 
Then  about  the  world  trade  deal — I  dont 
understand  that  Dr.  Hall  and  I  don't  think 
anyone  else  around  here  does;  perhaps  you 
should  enlighten  us  as  well  as  Mr.  Kennedy 
Is  going  to  do. 

I've  got  three  boys,  7,  5,  and  1;  sure  would 
hate  to  see  politics  and  schooling  get  mixed 
up  together.  We  don't  need  any  Federal  aid 
in  Jenkins.  I've  said  enough,  just  wanted 
you  to  know  that  we,  the  people,  are  still 
Interested  In  our  country,  and  are  b^lnd 
you  100  percent. 


DR.    JOSEPH    P.    THORNING 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  with  reference  to  the 
"Padre  of  the  Americas,"  who  offered  the 
prayer  here  today.  I  certaiiily  echo  his 
sentiments  In  hoping  that  Dr.  Thorning 
can  be  here  on  Pan  American  Day  for 
many  years  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  delighted  that 
Members  are  taking  time  for  this  pur- 
pose today,  and  I  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  would  also  Uke  to 
comment  on  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  with  whom  I  often 
agree.  I  do  not  know,  however,  how  he 
can  determine  that  Paul  Revere  was  a 
member  of  either  of  our  parties,  because 
I  believe  Paul  Revere  had  all  the  quali- 
ties of  patriotism  that  all  Americans 
would  want  to  emulate  today.  I  have  to 
admit  there  is  an  affinity  that  is  recog- 
nizable and  timely.  Certainly  Paul  Re- 
vere was  a  man  who  had  an  ambition  to 
manage  the  news. 


FEDERAL  SPENDINQ 

Mr.  FOREMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiiu.  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obJecti<xi. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  some  of  the  spending  activity 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  this  week,  and  partiidly  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  posed  to  me  by  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  including  the  remarks  of  the  gen. 
tleman  from  Teruiessee.  I  am  prompted 
to  make  a  brief  reply. 

Being  new  in  this  body,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  this  week  at  the  nimiber 
of  times  I  heard  the  statements : 

"This  program  won't  cost  us  a  dime." 

"This  program  will  actually  save  us 
money." 

"Don't  you  want  to  do  something  for 
the  people?" 

It  was  amazing  also,  that  almost  every 
program  presented  was  the  best  pro- 
gram ever  offered. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  about  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  I  do  know  about 
west  Texas  and.  frankly  speaking,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  supposedly  saved  so  much 
money  this  past  week  in  appropriating 
new  fvmds  to  help  aid  depressed  areas 
that  I  am  concerned  that  west  Texas 
received  such  a  savings  that  we  could 
also,  very  possibly,  bec<»ne  a  depressed 
area  if  such  savings  programs  are  con- 
tinued. I  am  glad  we  will  not  be  saving 
money  this  next  week  during  the  Easter 
recess  like  we  did  last  week. 

In  answer  to  some  of  my  free-spending 
colleagues,  yes,  I  do  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  people.  I  want  to  grant 
them  a  little  reUef  from  their  continually 
growing  tax  burden.  I  want  them  to 
have  the  freedom  to  make  their  own  de- 
cisions and  spend  their  own  money  in- 
stead of  some  Federal  bureaucrat  doing 
it  for  them. 

For  some  strange  reason,  I  find  the 
folks  in  my  district  of  west  Texas  ace 
sick  and  tired  and  fed  up  with  the  sort 
of  savings  programs  we  have  been  en- 
eu:tlng  this  past  week.  The  folks  back 
home,  in  west  Texas  at  least,  are  looking 
for  a  Government  "hand  out" — they  want 
the  Government's  hand  out  of  their 
pockets. 

Some  have  r>osed  the  question,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  reasoning  and  statements, 
"What  kind  of  a  nut  is  he?"  The  answer 
is  best  given  by  my  hometown  daily,  the 
Odessa  American,  as  follows: 

What  Kind  or  a  "Ntti"  Is  Hbt 
to  run  his  own  business, 
to  select  his  own  doctor, 
to  make  his  own  bargains, 
to  buy  his  own  insurance, 
to  select  his  own  reading  matter, 
to  provide  for  his  own  old  age. 
to  make  his  own  contracu. 
to  select  his  own  charities, 
to  educate  his  children  as  he 

to  make  his  own  Investn^nte. 
to  select  his  own  friends, 
to  iHxnrlde  his  own  recreation, 
to  compete  freely  In  the  market- 
to  grow  by  his  own  efforts, 
to  profit  from  his  own  errors. 


He  wante 
He  wanta 
He  wante 
He  wanta 
He  wante 
He  wante 
He  wante 
He  wanta 
He  wanta 

wishes. 
He  wanta 
He  wanta 
He  wanta 
He  wanta 

place. 
He  wanta 
He  wanta 
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He  wmnts  to  take  part  In  the  oompetltloa 
cf  ideM. 

He  wants  to  be  a  man  of  good  will. 

Wluit  kind  of  a  nut  U  Ite?  Be's  an  Amer- 
ican wbo  understands  and  believes  In  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that's  wbat 
kind. 

Arent  you  glad  you  are  too?  And  don't 
you  wonder  why  ao  many  at  our  fellow 
Americana  are  trying  so  hard  to  destroy  the 
kind  of  life  that  has  made  \is  the  aim  and 
the  envy  of  every  other  people  on  earth? 

The  question  Is:  What  kind  of  nuts  are 
they? 


^PrU  It 


and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to    disturbing  signs  of  steppad-up  Soviat  --- 
be  printed  with  lllustrmtlons:  i«7  to  topple  the  chain  of  laiaaoi  «l^  tl^ 

the  eastern  shore  of  tha  Obvikk^.  iT^f^li 


NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE— THE 
"THRE23HER'* 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  tmd  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach this  Easter  season,  this  being 
Holy  Thursday,  tomorrow  Good  Friday, 
and  on  Simday  our  Lord  rises  from  the 
dead  and  is  resurrected,  I  am  impelled 
to  say  a  word  about  the  129  young  Amer- 
icans whose  bodies  probably  are  en- 
tombed at  the  bottom  of  the  North  At- 
lantic in  our  great  attacyTubmarine.  the 
Thresher. 

I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this  House 
feels  Just  as  I  do  that  it  is  a  great  tragedy 
and  that  if  one  of  our  sons  were  there, 
it  would  be  a  terrible  personal  tragedy. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  with  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility  in  passing  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  and  drafting  or  other- 
wise Inducing  our  young  men  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
tection and  freedom  of  our  citizens,  my 
prayers,  and  I  am  sure  those  of  my  col- 
leagues, today  and  over  this  weekend  go 
out  for  sympathy  to  the  parents  and  the 
members  of  the  families  of  these  young 
men. 

Our  first  prayers  express  hope  that 
they  may  be  rescued  and  returned;  yet. 
at  this  time  I  have  the  feeling  and  it 
has  been  voiced  in  ofDcial  circles  that 
there  is  little  hope  left  for  them. 

So  my  prayers,  our  prayers,  go  out  to 
the  families  of  these  young  men.  Surely, 
it  is  some  consolation  to  them  that  these 
men  died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  their  deaths 
shall  not  have  been  in  vain  and  that 
this  House  of  Representatives  now  and 
in  the  future  will  see  to  it  that  we  try  to 
preserve  that  peace  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives. 


REPORT  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30.  1962— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  27) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  which  was  read.  and. 
together  with  accompanying  papers,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


To  the  Conffress  of  th«  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  10(b}4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  approved  June  24. 1937,  and  of 
section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unemploy- 
ment Insiutuice  Act,  approved  June  25. 
1938.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  19«2. 

JoHH  F.  Kknneoy. 
The  White  House.  April  11, 1963. 


the  eastern  shore  of  the  Oarlbbsaa  ^T mS* 

terranean  of  the  New  World.        *        ■•■^ 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  have  until 
midnight  Saturday,  April  13.  to  fUe  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


HEED  WARNINGS   ABOUT  REDS  IN 
THE  CARIBBEAN 

Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent   to   extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  6,  1963,  issue  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
and  in  the  April  9,  1963,  Issue  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  editorials  appeared 
concerning  my  efforts  to  warn  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  pushing  toward 
impending  disaster  in  certain  areas  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Although  the 
editorials,  for  which  I  am  dearly  grate- 
ful, speak  for  themselves.  I  would  like  to 
remind  this  great  body  that  the  Herald  is 
the  largest  dally  newspaper  in  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  largest  American  daily 
sitting  closest  to  Cuba  and  to  the  Carib- 
bean while  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  ex- 
presses a  similar  view  many  miles  to  the 
north.  I  hold  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
their  evaluation  of  the  present  situation 
in  the  Caribbean  and  am.  therefore,  in- 
serting their  editorials  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  believe  the  Herald's  and 
Sim-Times'  evaluation  of  my  statements 
to  be  a  further  substantiation  of  the 
facts  and  for  my  concern.  I  have  asked 
the  British  Government  to  advise  me  of 
the  nimiber  of  Russians,  Red  Chinese, 
and  satellite  nations'  passports  they  have 
issued  in  the  last  2  years.  The  British 
have  an  open  door  to  the  Caribbean  for 
the  Commimists — still  do  business  with 
those  cotmtries — including  Castro's 
Cuba.  The  United  States  has  made  no 
public  request  to  Great  Britain  to  eiKi 
this  aid  to  the  Communist.  Is  it  not 
about  time  siich  a  demand  was  made? 
(Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Apr.  0,  19«S| 
Red  Dominoes  Piom  Cttba? 

The  possibility  of  a  "domino  effect';  In  the 
West  Indies  has  existed  slnoe  Cuba  fell  to 
the  Reds  4  years  ago.  Representative  Wil- 
liam C.  CRAMn,  RepubUcan,  at  Plorlda.  cite* 


ICr.  CaAMza  predicts  flaUy  that  RalU  .n. 
thin  3  or  4  months  unlCM  tht  UuS 
8Utes  takes  emergency  action.    thi» 


fall  within 


be  news  to  Herald  readers  who  have  »-'iZ7? 
on-the-scene  reports  of  ImpendlM   -^^^ 
In  Haiti,  which  shares  the  Isl^dof 
lola  with  the  Dominican  Republic. 

All  that  separates  Haiti  from  Oommoakt 
Cuba  Is  the  deep  and  narrow  Windward  n^ 
sage,  a  major  world  scalane.  Tht  ti^ 
countries  are  llteraUy  within  st^t  of  ^!? 
other,  and  many  HaltlazM  work  In  oakM 
sugar  fields.  ^'^'■a 

Mr.  CsAMn  attributes  his  infonaatloa  te 
"sources  which  I  consider  completely  iZ 
liable."  They  tell  him  there  are  Rus^a*!! 
"as  many  as  1  Russian  to  every  10  aativts''.- 
In  major  cities  of  such  key  Islands  as  Ttteil 
dad.  Barbados,  and  Curacao. 

The  rellabUlty  of  Mr.  Cramoi's  UAittmmu 
be  appraised  by  his  recent  reports  of  tntM 
to  Cuba  from  Mexico.  Be  got  bis  f»fti 
from  the  manifests  of  Cabana  AlriUni 
planes.  They  showed  3,447  trips  to  Cuba 
by  this  route  in  a  S-month  period  iMt  ytu 
Nearly  half  the  travelers  were  from  17  i.^^^' 
American  countries.  There  were  206  tnu 
Russia  and  its  satellites.  Ninety-nine  du- 
zens  of  the  United  States  made  the  Joorney 
In  defiance  of  a  UJ3.  ban. 

No  one  has  challenged  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  CsAicaa's  figures  on  the  comings  *«<  a^ 
Ings  between  Mexico  City  and  Cuba.  Bo 
one  in  official  position  has  done  anytbte 
about  It.  either. 

If  hla  reports  on  Russian  Infiltration  of  Um 
West  Indies  are  correct,  the  danger  to  tht 
Americas  Is  obvious.  The  Islands  commaad 
aU  the  eastern  approaches  to  the  PansBs 
Canal.  They  are  the  "soft  underbdly"  o( 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  like  Europe's  rtis- 
tlon  to  Islands  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
north  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Congressman  from  8t.  Fctcrsbuig  k 
serving  as  a  preaent-day  Paul  Revere.  Wbst 
counts  will  be  the  response  to  his  wanUngi. 

We  need  help. 


[From  the  Chicago  (Dl.)   Sun-Times.  Apr.  I, 
1»«31 
ANOTMXa  CtsnsKAM  Thsbat 

The  Windward  and  Leeward  Islandi  itreteh 
like  a  ctirved  necklace  of  green  jewels  Iram 
south  of  Puerto  Rico  almost  to  the  eoux 
of  Venezuela.  The  Islands,  rich  in  history, 
separate  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  Plrst  discovered  by  Columbus  tbe 
Islands  for  long  years  war*  a  first  port  tt 
call  for  European  ships,  rkUag  tbe  tndi 
winds  down  the  long  reaches  of  tbe  Atlaattc 

RepresenUtlve  William  C.  Ciamb^  Bspob- 
llcan,  of  Plorlda,  has  charged  that  many  e( 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  arc  besT- 
lly  infiltrated  with  Russians.  He  ssyi  that 
in  many  of  the  towns  In  the  Island  chain 
the  ratio  of  Russians  to  natives  is  1  to  10 

If  this  Is  true,  and  Representative  CiAiaa 
says  his  Information  Is  completely  reiiaUa. 
then  Oreat  Britain  now  has  reason  to  bt 
an  active  partner  in  the  UA.  efforts  to  rid 
the  Caribbean  of  the  Russian  influenee 
The  islands  are  under  the  protection  of  Great 
BrlUln. 

It  U  easy  to  see  why  Russia  would  make 
a  great  effort  to  Influence  this  island  cbsln. 
The  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  staad 
squarely  athwart  the  ocean  highway  lead- 
ing to  the  Panama  Caiud.  In  a  stratsgle 
sense  they  dominate  the  entire  nortbsm 
and  eastern  coast  of  South  America  and 
they  afford  many  deep  water  harbors  suitable 
for  naval  bases. 

Representative  Csamsb  also  says  that  Ros- 
sia  is  training  Haitian  sugar  field  workers  In 
Cub*  in  (be  arts  of  sabotage  and  subvcnlaa- 
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B«  dsdares  that  Ruastan  arms  caches  la 
S^ltl  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  es- 
laotlve  and  ominous. 

Haiti  is  an  sv«n  more  sensltlT*  area  than 
ths  wmdward  and  Leeward  Island  chain, 
ao  far  as  the  safety  and  defense  of  the 
united  States  Is  concerned.  If  Haiti,  a  mlser- 
gblj  poor  and  backward  country  ruled  by  an 
ironiuted  dictator  steeped  In  voodoo  mystt- 
eim  should  fall  into  the  Red  orbit  then  the 
most  ImporUnt  sea  passage  In  the  Caribbean, 
the  Windward  Passage,  would  be  flanked  on 
the  one  side  by  Cuba  and  on  the  other  by 
lUltl.  Tbe  free  world  cannot  afford  the  loss 
of  tbH  strsteglc  seaway;  the  United  States 
cannot  tolerate  such  a  loss. 

Haiti  has  long  been  ripe  for  a  political 
ebange  of  an  abrupt  and  bloody  nature. 
Tbs  country  seethes  with  nuaors  of  con- 
iplracles  by  one  or  more  of  a  score  of  clan- 
destine organizations  that  range  from  the 
pro-Csstro  and  an  tl -Castro  Communists  to 
gfiir*"  Catholic  action  groups. 

Tbe  United  States  has  emphasiced  its  dis- 
approval of  Haiti's  president,  PTancols  "Papa 
Doc"  Duvaller.  by  cutting  off  almost  aU  of 
the  VS.  economic  assistance  program  to 
Bsltl.  This  action  has  enraged  even  the  pro- 
XJB.  factions  in  Haiti. 

Tbe  eventual  fate  of  Haiti  is  not  yet  clear 
bat  tbe  threat  posed  by  Russian  Infiltration 
of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  as 
outlined  by  Representative  Ckambi,  Is  very 
dear.  Oreat  Britain  has  seen  fit  to  ooop- 
mte  with  the  United  States  in  deterring 
Cuban  patriots  from  making  punitive  attacks 
on  Russian  shipping;  now  Oreat  Britain 
itoonld  clear  the  Russlaiu  out  of  Britain's 
Msnd  protectorates.  The  United  SUtes 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States 
■boold  offer  all  possible  assistance. 
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VACILLATINO  CUBAN  POUCY  CON- 
CERNS MANY  MEBdBERS  OF  THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
tt  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
•erting  in  the  Rbcoro.  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Foit  Lauderdale  News 
Port  Lauderdale,  PTa.  I  am  also  inserting 
two  articles,  one  written  by  Columnist 
Henry  J.  Taylor  and  the  other  through 
the  services  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

Although  written  by  different  men 
from  throughout  the  world,  all  have 
one  thing  in  common — concern  over  this 
Muntry's  vacillating,  timorous,  and 
nwhly  questionable  policy  with  regards 
to  Cuba.  I  think  their  messages  are  of 
Primary  concern  to  all  Americans  and 
I  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  careful  study  and 
consideration. 

Fbr  many  years  now.  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating a  firmer  U^.  policy  toward  Cas- 
Jo  and  the  Communist  threat  In  this 
bemlsphere.  A  careful  analysis  of  these 
trticles  most  assuredly  Justifies  my  grow- 
ing concern  and  raises  many  interesting 
guesUons  which  I  feel  the  administration 
DM  a  duty  to  answer: 

(from    the   Fort   Lauderdale    (FU.)    News, 

M«r.    ao,    1008 1 

f*>CM   OK    CrraAw    Poucr    Mat    Bum    Smr 

HniRxa  Tram  Wa  BAaaanraD  Ftoa 

Despite  the  Kennedy  administration's  ob- 

"ous  success  m  gettUiff  some  of  the  top 


RepubUoan  leaders  to  soft-pedal  the  Cuban 
Issue,  this  entire  situation  oontlnuea  to  be 
a  highly  IrrlUtlng  bone  in  the  throats  of  the 
American  ]>eaple  as  a  whole. 

Why  this  Is  so  Isat  dlllloult  to  see.  Tho 
CSommunlst-controUed  Government  and  the 
Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  are  an  aooompllshed 
fact  and  no  amount  of  administration 
doubletalk  can  hide  this  situation. 

This,  in  turn,  leads  to  only  one  conclusion 
Again,  despite  doubletalk  from  the  White 
House  and  the  SUte  Department,  thl«  Na- 
tion's long-sUndlng  Monroe  Doctrine  has 
definitely  been  sidetracked  as  our  offlclal  pol- 
icy now  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
"contalimient"  of  the  CommunUt  regime  in 
Cuba  rather  than  a  positive  program  of  re- 
moval or  ejection. 

Now,  there  may  be  reasons  why  this  ad- 
ministration   U    fearful    of    removing    the 
Communist  plague  in  Cuba.    We  have  been 
told  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons  happens 
to   be  that  we  don't  want  to  force  Russia 
into  a  position  where  the  Soviets  will  have  to 
resort   to   war   to  save   face.     We   have  also 
been  told   that  Cuba  cannot   be  separated 
from   other   trouble   spots    throughout   the 
world  and    that  any  action  on  our  part  to 
oxist  the  Soviets  from  Cuba  is  quite  apt  to 
trigger  repercussions  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere 
that  could  easily  bring  on  a  devastating  war. 
So.  to  avoid  these  things  we  have  adopted 
the   policy  of   trying   to   solve   the    Cuban 
problem  with  words  rather  than  with  deeds. 
Our  Oovernment  tells  us  no  concessions  have 
been  given  to  the  Russians  in  return  for  the 
removal  of  Soviet  missiles  and  Soviet  long- 
range  bombers  from  Cuba.     Tet  everything 
that  has  happened  since  the  missiles  were 
supposedly  removed   indicates  that  conces- 
sions or  pledges  were  made  on  our  part. 

One  of  these  concessions  may  or  may  not 
have  been  a  pledge  by  us  to  discourage  or 
prevent  attacks  by  rebel  forces  on  Cuba. 
Rtissla.  in  bitterly  protesting  an  armed  at- 
tack against  a  Soviet  ship  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  charges  that  this  represents  a  violation 
of  the  Kennedy-Khnishchev  agreement  and 
that  if  the  attacks  are  continued  the  result 
may  weU  be  to  heat  up  the  crisis  again. 

Hardly  had  this  protest  been  received  in 
Washington  than  another  and  reportedly 
more  serious  attack  on  a  Soviet  vessel  took 
place.  This  brought  Immediate  orders  from 
Washington  for  a  full-scale  investigation  by 
the  Coast  Guard,  FBI,  and  other  agencies  to 
determine  if  these  attacks  were  being 
launched  from  VS.  soil. 

Already  Washington  has  decried  these  reb- 
el attacks  as  being  "irresponsible"  and  dan- 
gerous. Dangerous  they  might  well  be.  But 
If  It  is  "Irresponsible"  for  courageoA  Cubans 
to  use  every  method  they  can  devise  to  strike 
back  at  Invaders  who  have  taken  over  their 
homeland,  then  a  lot  of  people  In  this  coun- 
try and  In  Cuba  have  to  learn  a  new  defini- 
tion of  this  word. 

Prom  all  these  events  it  is  clearly  evident 
to  any  sensible  person  that  rather  than  win- 
ning a  victory  In  forcing  the  Russians  to  take 
their  missiles  from  Cuba  we  have  suffered 
a  rather  inglorious  defeat.  It  may  be  true  we 
avoided  a  seriovis  threat  of  war  by  caUing  off 
our  blockade  and  pulUng  back  our  forces 
when  we  unquestionably  had  the  upper  hand 
But.  if  the  price  U  now  to  be  acceptance 
of  a  fuU-blown  Russian  mUltary  base  in 
our  own  backyard,  then  we,  and  a  great 
many  other  Americans,  gravely  question  the 
thinking  behind  this  policy. 

It  wlU  be  recalled  that  for  a  while  Prime 
Minister  NevUle  Chamberlain,  of  Oreat 
Britain,  was  acclaimed  as  a  great  hero  for 
preserving  "peace  in  our  time"  by  virtue  of 
the  concessions  he  gave  Adolf  HlUer  Tet 
hUtory  has  shown  that  these  concessions' 
added  up  In  the  long  run  to  one  of  the 
sorriest  mistakes  ever  made  by  any  world 
leader.  They  didn't  avert  war.  they  only 
made  it  more  inevlUble,  and  the  same  may 
well  be  true  of  the  appeasement  policy  we 
are  now  following  in  regard  to  Cuba. 
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No  nation  can  avoid  a  war  by  dlspUying 
weakness  or  fear.  Tet.  wMkneM  add  feS? 
are  the  hallmarks  of  our  Cuban  poUoy  today 
This  our  people  realise,  and  this  Is  why  they 
■imply  cannot  understand  nor  accept  the 
indecisive  and  splneleM  attitude  our  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  today. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  don't 
have  to  look  very  hard  or  very  far  to  under- 
!w  IT*'''  *^  popularity,  as  evidenced  by 
the  Gallup  Poll,  Is  dropping  off  at  an  in- 
creasing  pace.  The  hard  truth  happens  to 
he  that  more  and  more  of  our  people  each 
day  are  becoming  sick  and  dlaguated  with 
our  timorous  and  vacUlating  policy  on  Cuba 

It  Is  an  Issue  that  cannot  be  tucked  quietly 
under  the  rug  by  Inducing  congressional  op- 
pon«>nts  to  stay  quiet  on  the  subject.  It  is 
the  big,  burning  issue  of  the  day.  and  until 
there  is  less  talk  and  more  action  out  of 
Washington  to  meet  It  forthrlghtly  and 
courageously,  it  is  not  going  to  be  shoved 
aside  or  forgotten. 


Qua  Cuban  Policy's  a  Lbakt  Biambao 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

British  General  Ritchie,  later  reUeved  by 
Montgomery,  was  defeated  by  Marahal  Rom- 
mel  In   the   desert  battle  at  KnlahUbridse 
leading  to  the  fateful  faU  of  Tobruk.  ' 

Ritchie's  headquarters  were  camouflaged  In 
great  disarray  behind  a  mesa  In  theUbyan 
aands.  I  traveled  there  to  aee  him  with 
doughty  U.S.  qfeneral  Scott.  Ritchie,  crouch- 
ing over  the  maps,  showed  Scott  his  field 
position.     "What  should  I  do?"  he  asked 

"Well.  General."  ScoU  replied.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  should  do.  But  I  know  this 
YOU  re  going  to  have  to  do  something  differ- 
ent from  what  you're  doing  now.  because 
you  re  getting  the  heU  beat  out  of  you  " 

1  ®°  ^l^  V^^  °^  P°"''y  toward  Castro,  built 
along  the  lines  of  a  leaky  beanbag 

Who  would  have  dreamed  thkt  mighty 
America  could  have  come  fuU  circle?  In 
ones  wUdest  imagination  could  anyone  con- 

^.7k    ''J,°'^^V^  P°"*=y  "^**  «>^<1  "Tlve  at 
such  a  dismal,  defunct,  and  dangerous  end? 

♦1,-  ?  ^t  '^**'  "  ""*  minimum  demand  of 

.^«t^^?,  "''i  f^P^"'  "^*  "*  Communist 
state  wlU  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere."  that  "communism  is  not  nego- 
tiable in  the  Western  Hemisphere,"  that  the 
Castro  cancer  would  ^efeat  our  security 
throughout  Latin  America  and  even  pledging 
i^J^tJi*"^™*^  freedom  fighters  that  their 
bloodied  pennant  wUl  be  returned  to  them  In 
a  freed  Cuba,  and  what  happens?  We  end 
SL^^°^"^*'  «""anteelng.  and  solidifying 
^K     n  ^v  ""*  ""*  *»^*  lodgment  there 

S.?tHi^TT^*J*°'"'  °'  °"'  ««**  Air  Force 
and  the  U.S.  Navy. 

If  we  have  a  foreign  poUcy.  or,  rather.  If 
what  we  have  can  be  called  a  poUcy.  you 

S?!1k  ",.**"  *^"  Humpty  DumptVthe  Rbck 
or  Qloraltar. 

thS'J.^i'  ^*  *  ^^''^''  "  ^  *  *»e»>acle  in 
thinking.  The  results  are  cumulative,  like 
cancer  is  cumulative,  finally  spreading  be- 

J.S'^?*,*^"^"""-  ^^  "^^o  can  deny  the 
frightful  cost  of  historic  errors  which  qulcklv 
become  Impossible  of  correction? 

That's  the  reaUy  lethal  damage  In  our 
wrongheaded  thinkers'  manipulation  of  the 
news.  By  employing  an  acute  sense  of  tim- 
ing, and  such  distractions  as  the  Presidents 
appearance  before  the  ransomed  freedom 
fighters  in  Miami,  the  grim  faUures  can  be— 
and  are— compounded  one  after  the  other 
along  a  retreat  roMl  never  made  clear  to  the 
American  people. 

With  each  one,  as  In  the  case  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  then  our  October  22  Munich,  the 
choice  of  corrections  narrows.  It  becomes 
limited  to  a  choice  of  bad  choices  amone 
worse  choices.  -^v-ug 

Thus,  mUe  by  sandy  mile.  President  Ken- 
nedy has  negouated  our  position  downhill 
Step  by  step,  as  the  remitting  sltuaUon  has 
closed  in  (which  U  the  purpose  of  the 
enemy),  our  Government  Is  forced  into  the 
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Inevltebte  aUbl:  tbat  to  do  aomeUiing  differ-  Tb»  vUcte  dUmiM«d   thm  KmM&u  mmrttm.         rt  »,.w^  -,«,  -  tw*.    ..  ^ 

won.  than  what  it  now  murt  do.    Then  that  lilnJrter  llMmillan  m  nottdMiore  than  »  own  OovSiMnrtiJSL^-!!*  *«^  W 

»«d  Choice  to  caltodwl^dc^n.    Accocdlngl,.  we  move  to  Inwre  Brttaln  aleo^SlTJTclSSl-  ^on^rJSJ^i  JSIS*L^..?!?«5 

end   up   what   we're  doing   now.    Knlchte-  eni  on  a^^m^^^  etrateoy  and  her  nuclear  iZL^tJTx!*^   a     «2z!^.*'***  *  <«o««i^2: 

brklte  to  Tohruk  to  where?  ^^  independSceUmltS^^^  ^i!^  ^  S:-Jj!«r*"^  **  *-*  OttK 

A    Humpty-Dumpty   policy   U   not    good         IbB  article  make,  dear  that  De  Oaulle  JwToSiernSSJt  •iiJJ?^,'!!.!?'*-  •• 

enough  Xor  the  worW.  leading  power  nor  regard,  the  multinational  nuclear  force  pro-  Xht  JSTSTt.  ^SS^  ^  •ctUltle,  i^ 

will  It  aJlow  u«  to  remain  that.    There  are  poeal  a.  man  of  a  poUtical  move  deelgned  to  ^iLro^^Sli^^^'*'*^  *^ 

alway.   barbarians   outalde    the    wall..     No  give  Waahlngton  abeolute  control^ Allied  vS^t^  JZ  ^*       ''  .T*  *"  •»«H««S 

leading  naUon.  no  matter  how  producUve  deetlnl^r^STfuimiln;  a  ^nSe  .latere  of  a^^^L^*^^  '^"°°  au-TSTrtJ 

or  apparently  powerful,  can  live  through  our  need.  ^  w^?V^  k        .     ^  w 

incredible  behavior  In  a  decisive  area  Uke         The  French  military  writer  declared  that  .  J?    tJ  u  i2i5*»?!i°fl?  .^  »»<*»>Unt  the  rti^. 

Cuba   without  correcUon.     Klther   we  cor-  whatever   the   vulnerablUtv   of   the  Junlter  *?J  -A  ^^  ,^^'  "^*^  continued  hlUeSl 


rect  our  fantaatlc  blunders,  as  Montgomery     oUmUm  on  the  ground,  they  compelled   a  »)!«  5.!^^.   i      Pf°»l«»«  •  JurtlflcaUoa  t* 

corrected   Ritchie's,   someway,   somehow,  or     potential  aggressor  to  um  nuclear  weapons  t^i.  i.^Iw^^,'^„      f^  ^'^*°^  ^  Cub.. 

Rommel  In  the  form  of  the  U.S.SJI.  wUl  cor-  first  In  order  to  destroy  them  before  mount-  J^^^Jz  .^^.1^^  rearming  that  aukm 

rect  them  for  us.  ing  his  main  attack  ?f  ^/^S^'               <ioeaxk  t  mak.  much  ssttT 

Politician,   skin    our    ears   with   baroque  But.  he  added,  removal  of  mlulles  from  it  f^fn.  *i!r*°*  **f  ^  ***  *^P  "»•»'  «»«•. 

oratory,  cliche  piled  on  cliche,  announcing  the  soU  of  Western  Europe  meant  the  decl-  ^  Vk  ,     ™'  can  trump  op  a  Jurtlflc^Sa 

that  the  United  States  must  meet  It.  world     slon  on  whether  nuclear  weapons  were  to  be  7.7  *i7     ♦  JT^    ^  *****  *"**  **»•  Ri»eUa. 

responalbllltles.    Yet  the  first  responsibility     used  to  check  an  attack  on  the  Continent  J^V^^  "***'  course  of  conduct  anyhow? 

of  a  government  Is  to  supply  security  to  lU     had  switched  from  the  aggreoor  to  Washing-  «,h.*^P     argument  Is  that  thee.  tponOic 

own  cltteens  by  correcting  Its  own  failures.  ton.  '~°"  '^^I  Provoke  attacks  on  American  «hl|>. 

We  talk  of  healing  the  world  -when  we  are  He  declared  "under  the  pretext  of  modern-  SSf  JSv  *^^^**i*^*    ^"  ^^^    »>PPoe« 

not    securely    governing    ourselves.      We're  lalng  the  armaments  of  Turkey  ^yvd  Italy  L.^ki      *            '••▼T  1.  not  helpu«  to 

giants   when    pronotmdng    of   the    \mlverse  the   United   States   has   cleverly   dlMngaged  f '^^L     f*  ^^^^  ^*  American  flag.  Th«» 

and  pigmies  In  our  own  performance.  Itself  by  absolutely  reserving  for  Itself  the  »  'rench  proverb  to  the  effect  that  w* 

In  tragic  truth,  Castro's  Russian  masters  privilege  of  an  eventual  Intervention  "  **°       make    an    omelet    without   hrea^ 

have  outthoufl^t  us,  outmaneuvered  us,  and  "**"*  **^-     ^"  ought  not  to  ImagliMtS 

cast  u.  out  of  control  of  the  situation  be-  ^""^^"^""^  effecUve   pressure    can    be   kept  on  Ctelre 

sides.     How  else— how  else— could  we  now  SHAME!  without  risking  some  loM  of  life  and  pcob. 

find  oureelvee  forced  to  order  a  wrong-way  .-       f->w»A^rBra      »,       «        ».         •        ^  /'   , 

blockade  against  fighters  tor  fi-eedom  Instead  ^^-    <-KAMER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask  Against  theee  pusillanlmou.  and  iMaltetle 

of  against  Castro?  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  Arguments,   every   consideration  «l  Mtitoi. 

at  this  point  In  the  Record.  **"  **^  •'•^  factor  of  moral,  hav.  hMa 

UNrrra  States,  Rusma  Mao.  Dkal,  Pksnch  The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  *"*»«»**»•     It  »•  •»!<>  that  the  rald«e  m. 

8*T  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Jl^StS  ^  Motl^^if^i'  P^  "^  » 

PAais.-The  Idea   Russia  and  the  United  Florida?  S^^If  ?I„h  ^T      '^,^'^'  **^  *«• 

French  doctrine                                          omciai  confining     antl-Castro    Cubans    to    the  AnUgone.-    Theee  brave  eonsplractas.  tbssi 

ThlB  was  revealed  by  an  article  In  the  Miami  area  and  halting  their  symbolic  ^?ti[T!*^  *l*^  *^  ^**»  ««^  ••  ▼«• 

-Eevue    MUitalre    dlnformatlon"    regarded  raids  on  Cuba,  their  supplying  men  and  ?i?.!^«^^    ♦  ^^[!if  ««n*««»o»Wtao. 

a.  the  met  authoritative  publication  put  arms  and  food  to  the  underground,  will.  i-«!„.*rr  '^T.      ,5"3r**'**°  ^™"  **** 

?^^^^^S^^^  ^P^^^  ot  tx..  rr^ncy,  T>..  I  think,  be  regarded  by  future  historians  ISSS  ^  ?^m^^m°"^;iS^..°'o2£S! 

^  ^T^^"  .                 ^            ..*»..."***«  *^«  turning  point  In  America's  nl.t  rule,  the  raiders  brln«      -'"'"Tr' 

UerthrmSiSnraSrS^SS;"^  iTf^SSoriSd^h^ln^Si'^^fS.'^^"-  --^^  "''^^^^'^^^^^ 

an  arrang«mSnt  between  them«lve..    This  ualfrecdom  and  human  dlffnlty.  gotten                       ,..       ^  _ 

wa«  the  meaning  of  the  disclosure  ao  soon  ^^  '^^^  before.  In  the  history  of  our  ^-  Kennedy  would  snuff  out  this  spufe  of 

atter  the  Cuban  crisis  that  Jupiter  missile  Kreat  country,  have  we  purposefully  and  'T!!,       »**'       .  would  Jam  the  meesage.    B» 

tnstallaUons  In  Turkey  and  Italy  would  be  deliberately  hampered  the  efforts  of  men  7      °..     ~"°*«°f»<=«  »  Cuban  OovenuMat 

diaiantled,  it  added.  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  what  aU  men  casS'.*'cui  "^e^SitS^iJSiJ!?.  ? 

The  magailne  went  on:  "There  was  thu.  have    traditionally    wanted— and    died  7^^.  h, -^,  ,•  ..T*  *'*''*'* *°** 

indeed^   agreement    between    the    great  for— theS^MrSSiH-rf^^^  ^  '^^^  ^*^'  ^  °^^  ^  "^^  "P 

powers  on  thS^  •demlsslllzatlon'  of  wJt^  ^T^^hJ^.^?^     m   " .        2*  ^    *       -*  !L^**Jf   ".  ^?*"  *^  "»«  BaHamss;  Um 

Burope.  an  operation  evIdenUy  demanded  by  ^*®    admlnlstraUon  s    effort    to    stop  pre«maptlon  is  strong  that  our  own  OsntrsI 

the  Soviet,  in  return  for  their  own  nuclear  ^^*«*«  hrAye  Cubans  from  exercising  their  mteUlgence  Agency  expoMd  their  hMso«t 

disengagement  in  Cuba.    This  to  a  strange  will  violates  the  sacredness  of  all  that  we,  S!?f*I^#  ****  ^****  ootnmandoM  ngrt 

aUlance  In  which  the  moet  exposed  aUle.  as  AnKericans.  hold  so  dear:  liberty  and  7^\  ^   .°*^^*  Oonunnnlst  enemy  la 

are  deprived  of  a  part  of  tne  means  of  assur-  freedom.  ^?^           American     frtend"  behind. 

Ing  their  security  through  an  accord  reached  I  believe  it  will  hP  rH«mwPr*<1   as  Am»r  .    ^^J'^       Personal    herolan.     A  esrtsta 

over  their  head,  indwlththe  principal  oppo-  ,  J„.  ™vi %!?^S!t^ -^iiwf^^"  impudence.     A  .enee  of  glory.     Thm*  ^ 

ngn^  "                                     1*        *~*   yt~~  leans  awake  to  what  has  actually  trans-  qualities  one  highly  esteemed  in  the  Amer- 

The  article's  anonymous  author  declared  ^^^'  that  this  administraUon  has  mis-  lean  tradition.    Why  must  they  now  be  tuf- 

the   whole   Idea   of  a  NATO  multinational  Judged  completely  the  temperament  of  'oc»ted  in  a  fog  of  diplomacy  and  a  blMifest 

nuclear  force— which  France  has  spumed—  the  people.  ^   neutrality    Uw?     Shame.   Mr.   Kcnasdy. 

wa.  cooked  up  afterward,  a.  a  maneuver  At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  ^•'^  "*"»•• 

to  dtoguiw  the  truth.  in  the  Rxcou  an  editorial  which  ap-  ^^— ^— ^^ 

de;SSr™,?.r^^^3"earTn^'Si."?;  ST'S.c^S^  ^SSis'Lei^i'    ^^tftl^'  ^^    SITUAHON    EXAMPU5   OF 

America*.  ln.i.tence  that  a  multinational  fi°«    K»cnmond    News-I^jader.    enUUed  DESTINY  MANAOOIENT 

force  baMd  on  Magolng  Polarl.  jhlwlle.  wa.  sname.  ATT»n      \jtr-  on^.v^  v  ^w  ..»•• 

a  decMve  step  forWkrdln  modemtelng  Wert-  Saaial  Mr  LAIWD     Mr^peaker.  lMkj»f»- 

em  Europe's  defenses.  Th«  met  melancholy  manlfeataUon  of  the  ™">US  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

Allied  diplomatic  sources  here  were  star-  admlnUtratlon's  "no   win"  policy  1.  to  be  ^^^   POlnt  in   the   RsootB  and   tndvde 

tied  by  the  vehemence  and  bitterness  of  the  "ccn   in   the   maddening  rertrtctlon.  newly  extraneous  matter. 

article,  appearing  u  it  did  in  an  official  pub-  clamped  upon  the  antl-Castro  raklera.     In  The    SPEAKER.     Is    tbere    objectloii 

llcatlon.   They  agreed  It  could  not  have  been  heaven',  name,  who  are  we  fighting— our  to  the  request  Of  the  gentleman  fraa 

published  without  Pre.id«it  de  Gaulle's  ap.  friend.,  or  our  enemies?    What  new  height.  Wisconsin? 

proval  and  oonflrm.  that  he  regards  present  of  hypocrisy  and  timidity  Is  Mr.  Kennedy  tKot*  w*>  n^  n>%tm^inn 

American  nudear  poUey  a.,  firstly,  a  step  reaching  for  now?  i-"*^  Tr^^  w  ^^t.        »«-»   «  w 

toward  total  subjxigatlon  <rf  Weetem  Xurope  In  cracking  down  on  these  heroic  men.  our  f"'  A~irP-,    ■"'•  oP«««''.  »••  W 

to  American  strategy,  and.  secondarily,  a  So-  Oovemment  has  announced  that  the  United  ^hen  the  Declaration  and  Protocol  M 

Viet- American  Mttlement  prejudicial  to  the  State,  doe.   not  propoM  "to  m.  our  own  Neutrality  In  Laos  was  signed,  I  sent  • 

Interert.  of  Amerlea'.  allle.  whoM  view.,  tn  law.  violated  with  Impunity,  or  to  tolermre  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  iB 

the  final  analysl..  Waehhogtoa  wm  .Imply  acUvltle.  which  might  provoke  vmed  r»-  which   I   raised   very   serloos  qnsstloos 

vion.  prtoai..-  n^out  the  Wisdom  of  entering  Into  an 
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'—«*nt  under  the  terms  contained  to  to  order  to  pi«ue  a  policy  that  at  best 

•i'^*"*  1^?    Thi  doubts  I  expressed  has  been  questionable.             ^    ,  _.  , 

»*-iJ?^SS^tnd^^^b^SSr^  Need  I  recall  for  example,  toe^^  k,i«„».™- 

»»  '^^  *^SJ«««n  to  havebewi  w«ll  Uve  voices  that  demanded  dismantle-  ^^^^^ry  pow««  te 

^„a,e  of  »«S^,'^J°t£?  loSoS-  ment  of  the  Berlin  wall  as  It  was  being  ^;^  ZTmlamii 

foonded  in  the  llgWt  of^««^^  raSSl?   We  know  now  that  the  RosaUms  S^'^Jre.ment^ 

bj^ak  of  «ta:htlng  betwem  w  nrov™™  ^  ^^^^^  ^i^j,  .ad  no  nuclear  hoto-  i  gravrty  d 

?::rthe  Communist  Pathet  Lao  to  the  ^*J!JJS^^e  i^^  unleashed.  preewitiybrtng 

recall  the   voice   of   Senator 


The  provtaton.  of  artlele  14  of  the  dedara- 
Uea  and  pratoool  appMr  to  oobXot  •  v«to 
poww  OB  tTrnaiTriT*-*  TfOamA  owr  tbs  pol- 
Ujkm  ot  tke  Ikitftai  mum  snA  all  ether  .Ig- 

to  baos.    Thl..  X 
ot  tiM  BfOfrises  of 


Si2'dc?jlSS!^At  Uie'concluslon  of 
"fSiSSs  I  will  insert  toto  the  Recced 
^^SeTl'sent  to  Secretary  of  SUte 
^SSsk  last  July.  I  will  also  include 
^p^sent  to  me  by  th^  Assistant 
£L5^  of  State  for  Par  Eastern  Af- 
SSTA^ren  Harrlman.  at  the  direction 
iJSc^^  Rusk,  as  weU  as  my  reply  to 

*^  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  today  to 
dSi  credit  for  accurately  predicting 
Sat  would  transpire  to  I^os;  I  do  not 
Sim  any  presdenoe  or  foreknowledge 
denied  to  my  coUeagues  or  to  the  execu- 
Stc  tomch  But  I  do  claim  that  in  the 
out  of  Laos,  the  admlnlstraUon  was 
SvMi  ample  warning  by  many  of  the 
aepresenUtives  of  the  people  on  both 
^Zm  of  the  aisle  concerning  what  would 
Sppen  If  we  entered  toto  that  troika 
grrangHBent. 

•nme  after  time,  to  the  situation  to 
T..i^  in  South  Vietnam,  to  Cuba,  to 
Srltai,  to  the  Middle  East,  to  Africa,  to 
utmnet  evcry  crisis  spot  we  have  faced. 
the  Ksecutlve  was  warned  by  Democrats 
gnd  by  Republicans  to  the  Congress  of 


Need  I —  .     ^w 

KxATiNG.  who  demanded  action  to  Cuba 
long  before  the  Executive  would  even 
admit  that  missiles  were  being  placed  on 
that  Island?  Htodslght  demcmstrates 
that  Kbatihc  was  correct,  the  Executive 

wrong. 

Need  I  list  the  long  roster  of  legisla- 
tors. Democrat  and  Republican,  who 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  blockade 
or  quaranttoe  on  Cuba  long  before  Rus- 
sian missiles  zeroed  to  on  the  majority 
of  our  cities? 

Is  It  necessary  to  recall  the  constant 
questlontog  of  our  tocomprehensible  pol- 
icy in  the  Congo  both  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans? 

Is  it  possible  that  we  have  not  as  yet 
learned  the  lesson  of  our  own  past  mis- 
takes? With  such  a  long  list  of  accu- 
rate predictions  by  the  representatives  of 
the  pe<Hrte,  is  It  not  time  to  reestablish 
rwJ  bipartisanship?  With  such  a  long 
list  of  frustrations  and  failures  whenever 
the  executive  unilaterally  decided  to  ig- 
nore the  right  solution  by  pursuing  the 


ai  tj  ^^'^'^'^^'l^.^^.^^J^    qu^Uonable  one  such  as  to  Laos.  Is  it 
the  conseouenccs^we  would  face  If  our    J^esu  Executive  to  heed  the 


policy  were  not  altered. 

And  t«m»>  after  time,  the  executive 
braneh  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  completely 
tbe  advice  and  oounsel  that  was  offered 
on  a  truly  bipartisan  basis  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

From  this  deliberate  decision  to  Ignore 
the  counsels  of  Congress,  we  have  a  sorry 
lecoid  of  rollback  defeats,  sorry  f  rustra- 
t^tiie  decline  of  prestige,  and  diminirii- 
■wnt  of  freedom.     This  failure  of  bi- 
partisanship is  evident  on   two  levels. 
When  the  Executive  chooses  to  ignore 
the  counsel  of  Congress  as  a  whole,  he 
thwarts  what  we  might  looeely  call  a 
bipartisanship  between  those  two  major 
brancbes  of  the  Oovemment.     Having 
destroyed  bipartisanship  oo  that  level,  it 
to  maU  wonder  that  bipartisanship  also 
breaks    down    wtthto    the     leglslaUve 
branch  ttseif . 

1ft.  Speaker,  far  worse  than  any  news 
management  we  have  witnessed  thus  far 
ig  this  commitment  on  tbe  part  of  the 
czeeutlve  branch  to  oigage  to  destiny 
■anagcment.  By  arrogating  to  Itaelf  tbe 
side  prerogative  of  determining  «^iat  our 
•ctlons  should  be.  the  executive  branch 
is  usurping  what  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  an  Americans  whether  they 
Uve  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  or  Mato 
Street.  This  destiny  management  by- 
passes the  traditional  role  of  tbe  Coa« 
gresB  and  the  people  who  to  tbe  past 
participated  meaningfully  to  tbe 
formulation  of  conaensxis  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  formalities  of  foreign  policy 
declarations. 

In  every  single  tostan^^  one  could  cite 
in  which  the  United  States  faced  a  cold- 
war  crisis,  there  have  been  legislative 
voices  raised  luglng  a  correct  policy. 
These  voices  were  heard  but  not  heeded 
by  the  Executive.  Instead,  the  Execu- 
Uve  has  cboaen  to  ignore  those  voices 
crz 4oa 


not  time  for  the  Executive  to  heed  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  tbe  representatives 
of  the  people?  ,      ^^ 

Is  it  conceivable  that  only  a  calamity 
of  the  proportion  visualized  by  a  loss  of 
an  southeast  Asia  win  be  the  only  way 
to  reestablish  true  bipartisanship? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  tor  tbe  executive 
branch  of  this  Oovemment  to  put  real 
meaning  back  toto  bipartisanship  by  lis- 
tening to  those  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
legislative  aisle  who  have  accurately 
forecast  the  failxire  of  this  present  xml- 
lateral  poUcy  to  which  a  buUt-to  capac- 
ity for  error  is  apparent  With  my  col- 
leagues. I  stand  ready  to  >oto  to  a  truly 
blparUMm  effort  to  formulate  and  exe- 
cute effective  cold  war  policies. 

The  letters  referred  to  above  f oHow  : 

JULT  34. 1962. 
Hon.  DsAir  Rxjsk, 
Secretary  o/  State, 
Waahlngton.  DjC. 

Mt  Dbss  Ma.  SKaRAST:  It  U,  of  course, 
no  .ecret  that  grave  doubt,  and  deep  con- 
cern are  being  expreaed  In  many  quarter. 
over  the  preMut  Lao  .Ituatlon.  I,  too.  a. 
a  member  of  the  DefenM  Apprc^rlatlon. 
Subcommittee,  am  deeply  troubled.  I  have 
been  for  many,  many  months. 

On  the  basis  ot  Information  recently  made 
public  concerning  the  Declaration  and  Pro- 
tocol on  Neutrality  in  Lao.,  the  only  po.- 
.Ible  conclusion  one  could  draw  Is  that  Lao. 
U  being  surrendered  to  the  Communists,  a. 
Poland  was  at  YalU  17  years  ago. 

The  oft-erpressed  fear,  now  apparently  a 
tact  that  Communist  forces  are  being  re- 
placed In  Lao.  to  carry  on  the  fight  In 
South  Vietnam  In  which  8.000  American 
txo(H>e  are  now  deeply  involved  .hould  be 
.uOclent  to  .hake  adminlatratlon  com- 
placency.   Obvloualy  It  U  not. 

I  .trongly  believe  that  the  net  effect  of  this 
agreement  on  Laos  wlU  be  the  Intensification 
at  war  In  southeast  Asia  and  a  wsakmlng 
of  the  confidence  of  free  Aelao.  In  the  value 
of  clcM  cooperation  with  the  United  State.. 


.   , ,    dlnpprove   of   the  . 

presentty  being  f oUowed.  whteh  fall,  to  mb- 
mlt  the  declaratton  aud  prutoeet  to  the  UJS. 
Senate  for  ratlflcaUon  a.  a  treaty.      

Tlie  OongrsM  and  the  oowntry  duanvMi  a 
fiUl  and  frank  report  from  you  on  future 
American  poUcy  toward  Laos.  Tou  wlU  re- 
call that  Preeident  Kennedy.  o«  March  38. 
1961  told  the  American  pec^.  "U  tha  Com- 
munist, were  to  move  in  and  dontoatc  this 
country.  It  would  endanger  tbe  Mcurity  of 
aU  and  the  peace  of  all  MUthfMst  Aata.  that 
quite  obvloualy  affects  the  Monrtty  of  the 
United  States."  ^        ^_ 

I  would  be  Interested  In  reeelvlng  from 
you  a  pUurible  explanation  of  what  makas 
today  any  different  from  March  8S.  1S61. 

Other  specific  question,  to  which  I  would 
respectfuUy  requert  detailed  wpll*  would 
indude  the  f crowing: 

1.  On  what  tangible  fact,  do  yoa  ha.,  the 
expectotlon.  exprewed  In  the  dedaratlon 
and  protocol,  that  thl.  agrement  will  as- 
sist peaceful  democratic  developo»«»t  of  tne 
Kingdom  of  Lao."  and  -the  itrwigthening  of 
peace  and  ««urtty  In  eoutheart  AMa"? 

3.  What  provision.,  oontained  to  the  dec- 
iwatlon.  prevent  complete  domination  of 
Lao.  by  the  Oommunlrt.? 

8.  Doe.  the  treaty  ^jecWeally  prohibit 
Communist  troop.  preeenUy  In  Laoe  from 
moving  into  South  Vietnam? 

4.  How  would  the  United  Wate.  regard  a 
veto  by  Poland?  Would  it  be  »o?^^PJ^ 
a.  a  barrier  to  action  by  the  n<»-^>^Vf^ 
signatories  of  the  declaration?  Would  It  be 
a  barrier  to  action  in  the  event  ol  a  Com- 
munist takeover  In  Laoe?  Woold  It  prevent 
action  if  th«  practice  of  dispatching  Com- 
munist troop,  throtig^  Lao.  to  Vietnam  ware 

continued?  ^  .  ^, 

B  What  action  would  the  Oovemment  ol 
the  United  States  take  in  the  event  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  and  la  the  face  of  a 
Polish  veto  on  action? 

It  U  my  profound  hope  that  you  will  «af t 
an  early  reply  to  thl.  letter,  a  reply  that  I 
and  the  American  people  can  esily  hope  wm 
allay  our  fears  about  the  preMOt  direction 
of  administration  policy  In 
Sincerely  your^ 


AuvusT  10,  1963. 
Bon.  lisLvnf  R.  Luso, 

Hotue  of  aepr*mniQMve$.  

DBAS  CoKoasncAic  lasmo:  The  fieeretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  yctar  letter  of  July 
34  which  ralM.  a  nanb«r  ot  Important  qwaa- 
tion.  about  the  leosntiy  conchuted  Geneva 
agreementa.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  addi- 
t«4«»»i  opportunity  to  clarify  our  policy  to- 
ward Laoa  and  to  ii  newer  your  q>eclfte  quee- 
tlon.  on  the  Geneva  agreenwnt.. 

W.  have  consMtared.  la  close  eonsultoUon 
with  the  ooogreakmal  taadarriklp  of  both 
parties,  the  various  poMlhle  approaehe.  to  a 
MtUement  oC  the  Laoe  quMUoo.  Certainly 
the  course  ot  action  that  baa  bean  adopted 
1.  not  without  ri.k,  but  we  balleve  that  our 
pieMnt  policy  U  the  one  moet  likely  to  fur- 
ttier  the  national  Interert  of  the  United 
State..  That  policy  1.  to  .Mure  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  peaceful,  independent,  and  neu- 
tral Laoa  within  the  framework  of  the  1963 
Geneva  agreements. 

I  am  endcalng  a  oopy  of  the  full  texts  of 
the  agreements  which  were  signed  at  Geneva. 
X  %^tn^  you  will  M.  upon  a  careful  reading 
(tf  them  that,  far  from  miranderlng  Lao.  to 
the  CommunUt.,  the  effect  of  theee  agree- 
m.nt.  U  to  prevent  that  firom  occurring.  AU 
the  Blgaatorlea  at  Geneva*  including  the 
OommunlM.,  have  agreed  to  reject  the 
aoverelgnty,  independence,  unity,  neutrality. 
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and  terrltorUU  Integrity  of  Laos.  For  It* 
part,  tlia  Touted  State*  fully  Intend*  to  •bid* 
by  It*  oommltments  tuidar  ttaa  afrMmmti 
and  to  Milst  the  Boyml  Ooietument  of  L*o* 
to  malntata  Mb  independenee.  We  will,  of 
cooree.  expeet  tbe  oCImt  ilgnatcrlae  llkewl** 
to  lire  up  to  tbelr  undertakings.  Tbe  Utter 
aq>«et  will  be  the  real  test  of  Ocmmunlst 
intention*.  If  eontrary  to  their  oommlt- 
ment*  the  Communist*  were,  a*  Preeldent 
Kennedy  aald  on  March  38.  IMl,  "to  move  In 
and  dominate  this  coxintry,  It  would  endanger 
the  security  of  all,  and  the  peace  of  all 
southeact  Asia  •  •  *  that  quite  obviously 
affects  the  aeeurlty  of  the  United  States." 
We  continue  to  hold  thl*  view. 

A*  one  of  the  eochalrmen  ot  the  Geneva 
Conference,  the  Soviet  Union  bears  a  par- 
ticular raaponslbllliy  to  see  that  the  Geneva 
agreement*  are  properly  Implemented.  It 
1*  written  Into  the  agreement*  that.  "The 
eochalrmen  shall  exercise  supervision  over 
the  obeervance  of  thl*  protocol  and  the  dec- 
laration on  the  neutrality  of  Laoa"  (art.  8 
of  the  protocol).  In  effect  this  mease  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  reepondble  to  see  that 
the  Communist  countries,  particularly  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam,  live  up 
to  the  agreements. 

The  Geneva  agreement*  were  concluded 
b:  the  United  Statee  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. The  President  has  adequate  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution,  by  virtue  of  his 
power  to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  Statee  and  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  to  enter  into  an  executive  agreement 
of  this  kind.  No  obligation*  created  by  the 
Geneva  agreemmta  on  Laoa  in  any  way  im- 
pinge on  the  constitutional  powers  or  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Statee. 
While  the  formal  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  has  thus  not  been  sought  for  theee 
agreementa  this  administration  has  as  I 
•tated  earUer  fully  consulted  with  appro- 
priate congressional  committees  and  leaders 
on  all  aq>ecta  of  the  Lao  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  provisions  of  the 
agreementa  themselves,  you  raise  in  your 
letter  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of 
article  14  of  the  protocol  relating  to  voting 
procedure*  of  the  International  Control 
Commission.  The  general  rule  preecrlbed 
In  that  article  in  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph,  is  that  decisions  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  made  by  majority 
vote.  lY}  this  general  rule,  specified  ex- 
oqytlons  are  made  in  the  ttrst  sentence  of 
that  paragraph  to  which  the  rule  of  unanim- 
ity applies:  (a)  "decisions"  on  questions 
relating  to  violations  of  certain  articles,  (b) 
"ooncltislons"  on  those  major  questions 
which  are  sent  to  the  eochalrmen,  n^ilch  It 
is  felt,  will  be  very  limited  in  number;  and 
(c)  "recocomendations"  of  the  Commission. 
Theee  exceptions  should  be  viewed  in  the 
light  ot  the  provisions  of  article  16  of  the 
protocol.  That  article  provide*  that  all  de- 
cisions of  the  International  Comml**lon  on 
Initiation  and  carrying  out  of  Inveetlgatlon* 
*haU  be  made  by  majority  vote  and  that 
the  Commission  shall  submit  reporto  on  Ita 
Investigations  in  which  differences  of  view 
may  be  expreesed,  thus  enabling  publications 
of  minority  and  majority  opinions. 

On  the  five  other  spedflc  questions  you 
raise  I  would  comment  a*  follows: 

1.  The  preamble  to  the  declaration  on 
the  neutrality  of  Lao*  expre*se*  the  view 
that  "the  Independence  and  neutrality"  of 
Laoe  "will  assist  the  peaceful  d<»neetlc  de- 
velopment" of  Laoe  and  "the  achievement  of 
national  accord  and  unity  in  that  country 
as  well  as  tbe  strengthening  of  peace  and 
security  in  southeast  Asia."  After  years  of 
hoetllitles  and  factional  strife  largely  fo- 
mented from  without,  the  independent  and 
neutrality  of  Laos  and  the  termination  of 
foreign  Interference  In  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Lao*  should  permit  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  that  country  and  give  to  the  people 
of  Laoe  an  opportunity  to  develc^  their  detn- 
ocratlc  institutions.     The  ce**ation  of  hoe- 


tlUUas  in  Laos,  the  "«»«n»tnanf  of  that 
country's  independence  and  neutrality,  and 
the  prerentlon  of  the  use  of  Lao  territory 
for  lnt«rfflrence  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  oountrle*  will  oontrlboto  to  the  peace 
and  aeetirlty  of  southeast  Asia.  In  thl*  eon- 
neotlon  I  think  It  U  elgnlfloant  that  Thai- 
land. Vietnam,  Burma,  and  Cambodia— all 
southeast  Asian  countries  concerned  with 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  area — fully 
participated  in  the  negotlaUon  of  the  Geneva 
agreementa  and  are  signatories  of  them. 

a.  There  are  a  number  of  important  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  agreements  designed  to 
prevent  Communist  or  other  foreign  domi- 
nation of  Laos.  There  Is,  for  example,  the 
undertaking  by  all  the  signatories  to  respect 
and  observe  in  every  way  the  independence 
and  neutrality  of  Laos  and  not  to  commit  or 
participate  "in  any  way  in  any  act"  which 
might  "directly  or  indirectly"  impair  that 
Independence  or  neutrality.  There  Is  a 
specmc  undertaking  to  refrain  from  all  direct 
or  indirect  interference  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Laos  and  not  to  use  the  territory  of  any 
country  for  such  Interference.  There  are 
obligations  on  all  parties  to  withdraw  all 
foreign  military  personnel  from  Laos  and  not 
to  Introduce  such  personnel  into  that  coxm- 
try.  The  agreementa  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  with  important 
supervisory.  Investigatory  and  reporting 
fxmctioas.  These  and  other  provisions  of 
the  agreement  are  designed  to  help  safe- 
guard the  sovereignty.  Independence,  neu- 
trality, luilty  and  territorial  integrity  of  Lao*. 
3.  The  agreementa  do  spedflcally  prohibit 
Communist  troops  presently  in  Laoe  from 
moving  Into  Vietnam. 

The  Communist  signatories  to  the  agree- 
menta have  agreed  "not  to  us*  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Kingdom  of  I^ko*  for  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
coimtriea,"  and  Lao*,  in  ita  statement  of  neu- 
trality, has  undertaken  not  to  allow  Ita  ter- 
ritory to  be  used  for  such  purposes.  These 
provUions  were  speciflcally  designed  to  pre- 
vent N<M-th  Vletnameee  troop*  from  being  in- 
troduced Into  South  Vietnam  from  or 
through  Laos.  In  addition,  article  8  of  the 
protocol  speclfles  that  all  foreign  troop*  are 
to  be  withdrawn  from  Lao*  "only  along  such 
routes  and  through  such  polnta  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Royal  Government  of  Laos 
In  consultation  with  the  [Intemational] 
Commission."  Under  article  10  of  the  pro- 
tocol the  Commission  "shall  supervise  and 
control"  this  withdrawal. 

4.  As  I  Indicated  earlier,  the  veto  power  of 
the  members  of  the  International  Commis- 
sion 1*  very  limited.  The  Commieaion  cannot 
be  prevented  by  a  veto  ftom  initiating  or 
carrying  out  investigations  If  it  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Laoa  believe  a  violation  has  oc- 
cxured.  A  majority  or  minority  of  the  Com- 
mission cannot  be  prevented  by  a  veto  from 
inunedlately  reporting  on  Inveetlgatlon*  to 
all  partie*  to  the  agreementa.  In  the  event 
of  a  Commimlst  takeover  In  Lao*  or  if  Com- 
munist troops  continue  to  be  dispatched 
through  Laoe  to  Vietnam,  the  signatories  to 
the  agreementa  are  in  no  manner  boiind  to 
Inaction  by  a  veto  In  the  Commission.  In- 
deed, should  there  be  a  vloUtlon  of  the 
agreementa,  the  signatories  are  bound  by 
paragraph  4  of  the  declaration  to  consider 
measures  to  be  taken  to  Insure  observance 
of  the  agreementa.  regardless  of  the  decisions 
or  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
Itself. 

5.  As  pointed  out  above,  there  Is  no  veto 
which  can  prevent  action  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreementa.  Should 
such  a  violation  occur,  the  U.8.  Government 
would  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  and 
appropriate  In  the  circumstance*. 

The  new  14-nation  Geneva  agreementa 
cannot  end  the  struggle  for  power  among 
the  various  factions  In  Laoa.  The  agree- 
menta do.  however,  shift  the  struggle  from 
the  military  arena  to  the  political  and  eco- 
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noBxic  arena.  If  the  non-c<Mnmunist  -i. 
menta  In  Lao*  are  to  be  euceesefulto  Sll 
competition  It  U  eaaentlal  that  thev  b.  ^ 
ported  by  the  United  State*  and  otli2  tSl 
world  powers.  To  Insure  his  enooBM  iJT,^? 
assist  Prince  Souvanna  Phtmma  and  k!f 
government  of  naUonal  union  duria*  tS 
critical  period.  We  laid  the  groundwork  f 
this  cooperation  during  Prince  Souvant^v 
visit  In  Washington  last  week.  We  hcMtTfrJ 
continued  bipartisan  support  for  this  mw 
which  U  the  only  peaceful  posslbllitftaf'; 
non-Communist  Laos.  •»    ««  * 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  AVHUBJ.  Ht^annji 

(Enclosure:  Text  of  the  Geneva  asi^ 
menta,  1962.)  'vm- 

CoNoazss  or  thx  Ukitkd  Statis, 

House  OF  RsnUBKMTATIwI 

Wathington,  D.C..  August  i3,  iHi 
Hon.  W.  Avnau.  HAaancAM, 
ABtUtant    Secretary    of    8tte,   Departmtmt 
of  Stute,  Waahinffton..  D.C.  ^^ 

My  Obab  Mb.  HAaancAJc:  Thank  you  &» 
your  letter  of  August  10  reeponding  to  ow. 
tain  questions  I  had  raised  about  the  l^ 
peace  treaty. 

In  candor,  I  must  state  that  your  letlw 
has  heightened  the  fears  which  led  me  ts 
write  to  Secretary  Rusk  in  the  first  place.  I 
agree  with  the  perceptive  reporter,  Rlchsrt 
Starnes,  that  the  administration's  Justifles- 
tlon  of  the  agreement  of  July  23  on  laos  k 
"another  fable  •  •  •  added  to  the  Atxwm 
ou*  mythology  that  1*  the  foundatloa^tv 
much  of  what  r"W"  tor  American  poUev  ia 
■outheast  A*U."  I  think  that  Mr.  Stann 
is  right  In  saying.  "To  believe  the  Comma- 
nlst  world  means  to  keep  the  peace  In  a  nso- 
tral  Laos,  one  must  first  believe  CommonM 
policy  has  undergone  a  sharp  and  total  is- 
versal  since  the  disgraceful  rout  of  Hm 
United  States-backed  royal  Lao  Anay  st 
Nam  Tha  in  May.  This  was  the  final  dlnslw 
for  the  West  in  Lao*,  the  ultimata  pnof  of 
the  bankruptcy  of  o\ir  policy,  and  It  wis  t 
Communist  victory  as  decisive  as  Dlen  Btsn 
Phu." 

Tour  letter  assiires  me  that  "the  Ocmiira. 
nlsta  have  agreed  to  respect  the  soverelgBty, 
independence,  unity,  neutrality,  and  t«iw 
torlal  integrity  of  Laos."  I  find  this  flat  m- 
surance  Incredible  in  one  who  had  dlnet 
personal  experience  with  the  Oommunlsti  st 
Yalta.  Have  we  not  learned  from  this  st- 
perlence  and  many  others  since  World  Wv 
n  that  promisee  of  this  type  made  by  tb* 
Communlsta  are  valuele**? 

The  declaration  and  protocol  on  neotnl- 
ity  in  Lao*  eetablishes  a  troika  compossd  ct 
Communist  Poland,  neutralist  India,  sni 
Canada  to  supervise  the  execution  of  ths 
agreementa.  When  the  Soviet  Union  pro* 
poeed  the  establishment  of  a  troika  to  han- 
dle the  dutlee  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  President  Kennedy  qam 
properly  said:  "To  install  a  trtvmivlrat*  la 
the  United  Nation*  administrative  ofloM 
would  replace  order  with  (diaoa,  action  wttk 
paralyai*,  and  confidence  with  gross  coofe- 
■lon."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  lesnlta 
against  which  the  President  warned,  caa  bs 
expected  from  the  inatallatlon  of  a  trtum- 
virate  to  supervise  the  execution  of  tbs 
Geneva  agreementa. 

Purther,  the  troika  which  y  responslbit 
for  supervising  the  execution  of  the  deelsia- 
tlon  and  protocol  Is  the  same  one  whkta 
failed  in  the  performance  of  a  similar  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  GeasTS 
agreement  of  lOM.  If  thl*  three-memb« 
International  Control  Commission  had  doM 
ita  Job  after  1Q64.  there  would  have  been  no 
Communist  aggression  in  Laos  or  Viet- 
nam— and  no  need  for  new  agreements  in 
1M3. 

Tou  write  that  the  "general  nile  (applyiag 
to  the  work  of  the  International  Control 
Commission)  •  •  •  la  that  decisions  at  tbs 
Commission  are  made  by  majority  vote." 
But  arucle  14  of  the  protocol  clearly  statM 
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tfeat  'decision*  of  the  Commission  on  ques- 
Zmm  reUtlng  to  violations  of  artldee  2.  t. 
4.  and  6  of  this  protocol  or  of  the  oease-fire 
nfeiraA  to  in  article  •.  eosifllostons  on  major 
aatgtxoaM  sent  to  the  Ooebalnnaa  and  aU 
iMOBinendaUon*  by  the  CommlMkn  ihaU 
ba  adopted  unanimously."  The  article*  of 
^  protocol  qtedfled  in  thl*  sentence  cover 
tbe  entire  range  of  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Inten^tlonal  Control  Commission— the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troop*  from  Lao*,  tbe 
prohibition  of  the  introduction  of  more  for- 
eign troops  and  of  arms,  and  the  malnte- 
iMiioe  of  a  cease-fire  In  Laos. 

It  U  true  that  the  Commlsrton  may  by  noa- 
lorltj  vote  uxKlertake  inveetlgatlon*,  but  ar- 
ticle 15  of  the  protocol  clearly  declares,  "The 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
OommlsBlon  resulting  from  investigations 
,baU  be  adopted  unanimously." 

cxnsequently,  I  cannot  accept  your  state- 
ment that  the  general  rule  Is  that  the  Oom- 
in[T-Lr>w  will  act  by  majority  vote.  On  the 
ooDtxmrf,  the  general  rule  la  that  the  Com- 
nxiMlon  can  act  only  by  unanimous  vote, 
includlsg  the  vote  of  Communist  Poland. 

m  fact,  the  veto  is  stitched  into  every 
part  of  tbe  fabric  of  the  Incredible  Geneva 
sgieemenU.  It  is  given  to  Communist  Po- 
land as  a  member  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission.  It  Is  given  to  Prince  Sou- 
pbaaouvong,  the  Communist  representative 
In  the  troika  which  rule*  Lao*,  without 
wboae  concvirrence  the  Control  Commission 
eannot  exercise  any  of  ita  functions. 

I  am  hardly  reassxved  by  yovir  statement 
that  a  vote  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Control  Commls- 
ikw  is  not  final  since  the  14  signatory  na- 
tions can  "consider  measures  to  be  taken  to 
Ixwore  observance  of  the  agreementa,  re- 
gardless of  the  decisions  or  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  Itself."  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  North  Vietnam,  Poland — and  all  sig- 
aatorles  of  the  agreements — can  be  expected 
to  take  corrective  action  when  a  violation 
of  tbe  agreementa  by  the  Communlsta  oc- 
curs. Indeed,  prees  reporta  Indicate  that  the 
agreementa  have  already  been  vlc^ted  by 
the  movement  of  Comm\mlst  force*  from 
Laoe  Into  South  Vietnam.  Yesterday  noon 
the  deadline  on  agreeing  to  exit  routes  for 
foreign  troops  to  get  out  of  Laos  expired. 
Already  the  treaty  wlU  be  vloUted. 

The  nsgoiiatlons  at  Geneva  were  an  un- 
broken retreat  by  the  United  Statee  from 
poslUons  which  our  President,  our  Secretary 
of  State,  and  our  Government  had  taken 
over  the  past  13  months.  President  Ken- 
nedy in  March  IMl  said  that  he  would  not 
permit  Communist  aggression  to  succeed  In 
Laos.  Secretary  Rusk  said  that  he  would 
not  sit  down  to  negotiate  in  Geneva  tmtU 
there  was  an  effective  cease-fire  in  Iaos. 
Ur.  Rusk  and  the  Lao  control  body  "should 
not  be  paralyzed  by  a  vote."  You  your- 
•^I  sought  to  Include  In  the  protocol  a 
provision  requiring  the  Integration  of  the 
three  armies  In  Laos.  This  was  not  included. 
Yoa  so\igbt  to  Include  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing reprisals  against  the  Lao  who  fought 
•gainst  the  the  Conununlsta  at  the  vuglng  of 
the  United  States.  This  was  not  included. 
The  fata  which  theee  Lao  aUies  of  ours 
now  face  can  be  judged  from  the  reporta 
that  the  recently  freed  American  prisoners 
give  of  their  treatment  by  Communist 
captors. 

The  disappointment  which  our  Nation  ex- 
perienced at  Geneva  Is  understandable.  But 
when  responsible  spokesmen  for  our  Nation 
return  from  Geneva  to  tell  us  that  this  de- 
feat is  really  a  victory,  to  assert  that  peace 
has  thereby  been  nuMie  more  secure,  to  pro- 
fess confidence  that  the  Communist  aggree- 
■ors  will  keep  their  rromisee.  their  behavior 
i*  eo  like  that  of  NevUle  Chamberlain  at  the 
time  of  Munich  that  It  should  send  cold 
chills  down  the  spine  of  all  whoee  memories 
go  back  to  the  1M0%. 


Prime  i«»ii«v»t  Chamberlain  said  of  HlUer 
at  the  Urns  of  Munich  "•  •  •  hve  wm  a 
man  who  could  be  reUed  en  when  he  bad 
given  hU  word."  The  WaaSHngton  Post  of 
July  aa.  IMX  reported  "W.  AvereU  Hacxlnum. 
former  AmbeaaadDr  to  Mosoov,  mys  be  trusta 
Soviet  Premier  NlklU  8.  Khnishehev  to  keep 
his  word  In  carrying  out  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment   guaranteeing    the    independence    of 


Svery  effort  Is  made  by  me  to  support  our 
foreign  policy  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  To 
aak  me  or  the  members  of  my  party  to  sup- 
port your  actions  regarding  Laos  which  were 
directly  opposite  to  the  pronouncementa  of 
our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  >^tate  U 
most  difficult  to  understand. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mklvim  R.  Laou), 
Member  of  Congress. 


COMMTITKE  ON  BANKTNO  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  SMITH  or  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  310  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  Res.  179,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is 
hereby  authorized  to  send  two  of  ita  mem- 
bers to  Caracas,  Venesxiela,  the  latter  part 
of  April  1983  to  attend  the  Directors  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-Ametican  Development 
Bank. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  cxirrencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  In  carrying 
out  their  official  duties  under  section  190(d) 
of  tlUe  2,  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (1) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  apprc^rlated  funds  for  subsistence  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  In  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget:  (2)  that  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  actual  transportation  costa; 
(3)  no  appropriated  fund  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  Ita  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
conunlttee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currenclee  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  fiirnlshed  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  if  such  transportation  Is  fximlshed 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  AU 
such  Individual  reporta  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  shall  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


No.  210)  which  was  referr«d  to  tbe  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolt>ed,  That  inunedlately  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  tbU  resolution,  the  bUl  HJl.  4716, 
with  the  Senate  amendmenta  thereto,  be, 
and  the  tame  hereby  is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendmenta  be.  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  resolution  has  to  do  with  the  Roose- 
velt Memorial.  I  understood  there  was 
some  ceremony  to  take  place  in  the  near 
future  and  was  asked  by  tbe  author  to 
get  this  through.  I  am  informed  now 
that  the  ceremony  does  not  take  place 
imUl  after  we  return  txook  the  Easter 
recess.  There  was  some  controversy 
about  it  on  the  floor  yesterday.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  it  be  taken  up 
the  Monday  we  return,  because  I  believe 
on  Tuesday  some  ceremony  is  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  memmial. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  l^;>eaka',  we  had 
planned  to  put  that  <m  tbe  program  for 
Monday,  April  22. 


AGREEING  TO  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  H.R.  4715 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  'H.  Res.  317,  Rept. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  another  resoluticm  similar  to  the 
one  just  passed.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee wishes  to  send  two  members  to  a  con- 
ference in  Geneva  which  takes  place  next 
week  on  the  immigration  question.  The 
Speaker  will  recall  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  jurisdiction  over  immi- 
gration problems,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  Speaker  would  recognise  me  a  little 
later  to  ask  that  it  be  passed  today. 


AMENDING  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL  PRO- 
DUCERS STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  309,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reBolutlon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  nu}ve  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tbe  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3846)  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Pro- 
ducers Stabilization  Act  of  October  8,  1961 
(75  Stat.  766).  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl,  and  shaU  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hotu',  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  concltision  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  tbe 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendmenta  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
blU  and  amendmenta  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  oonsxime;  and 
following  that,  I  shall  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
IMrs.  St.  OkokcxI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Beeolution  309 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
3845,  a  bin  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
SmtUl   Producers    Stabilization    Act   of 
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October  3.  IMl.  The  resolution  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

H  Jl.  SMS  will  assure  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act  are  received  only  by  per- 
sons and  firms  who  are  In  fact  small 
producers  and  will  not  be  extended  to 
persons  and  firms  who  may  be  major 
producers  of  other  metals  or  minerals. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  first,  pro- 
viding that  a  small  producer  must  have 
as  his  principal  product  or  products  lead 
and  Bine;  and  second,  defining  the  term 
"principal  produce  and  products"  to 
mean  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
value  of  metal  or  minerals  produced  or 
sold  is  lead  or  zinc  or  a  combination  of 
both. 

The  present  act  provides  a  program  of 
payments  for  assistance  to  small  domes- 
tic producers  of  lead  and  zinc.  Pay- 
ments are  based  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  price  of  lead  and  zinc 
and  the  statutory  stabilization  price. 
The  term  "small  domestic  producer"  is 
defined  so  as  to  limit  qualification  to 
those  who  have  not  in  any  one  year 
since  1956  produced  or  sold  more  than 
3.000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  combined. 

It  has  been  possible  for  major  pro- 
ducers of  other  metals  or  minerals  to 
qualify  under  this  definition  for  bene- 
fits of  the  act  because  qualification  is 
based  only  on  the  amount  of  lead  and 
zinc  without  regard  to  other  metals  or 
minerals. 

HM.  3845  is  designed  to  preclude 
major  producers  of  other  metals  or  min- 
erals from  participating  in  the  program. 
Advice  is  that  six  or  seven  participants 
might  be  disqualified  by  adoption  of  the 
bill. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  result 
in  an  increase  in  budgetary  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  oi 
House  Resolution  309. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 
has  very  ably  given  a  r6sum6  of  this  res- 
olution making  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  H.R.  3845.  I  know  of  no 
objection  to  the  resolution,  and  I  know 
of  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

I  also  lu-ge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  be 
passed  withoixt  further  ado. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GOVERNMENT 

ISLANDS     TO 

OBLIGATION 


AUTHORIZING  THE 
OF  THE  VIRGIN 
ISSUE  GENERAL 
BONDS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  can  up 
House  Resolution  307.  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Houae  reaolve  Itaetf  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonald««tlon  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
1989)  to  authorize  tha  government  of  the 
Virgin   Islands   to   Issue   general   obligation 


boiads.  After  general  Mtmim,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  eonUnue  not 
to  exc— d  o(ne  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controllad  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  matnber  of  the  Oommlttee  tm.  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  bUl  shaU  be 
read  for  amendment  xinder  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  concltislon  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the  CXnnmlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  prevloiis  question  shaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recoounlt. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume,  follow- 
ing which  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York  [Mrs.  St.  George] 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  307 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1989.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general  ob- 
ligation bonds.  The  resolution  provides 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  1989  Is  to  amend 
section  8(b)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  In  order  to  permit 
the  Virgin  Islands  Legislature  to  author- 
ize the  issuance  of  general  obligation 
bonds.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  House 
In  the  87th  Congress. 

By  act  of  October  27.  1949,  the  Con- 
gress gave  the  Virgin  Islands  government 
authority  to  issue  general  obligation 
bonds  up  to  the  level  of  10  percent  of 
the  aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  the 
taxable  real  property  in  the  territory. 
The  1954  orgsoilc  act  omitted  this  bond- 
ing power  and  provided  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  Legislature  should  have  "no 
power  to  incur  any  Indebtedness  which 
may  be  a  general  obligation  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  government." 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  1989  will  rein- 
state the  power  to  Issue  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  for  certain  specified  purposes. 
Including  schools,  firehouses,  slum  clear- 
ance, libraries,  electric  systems,  and  so 
forth.  Many  of  these  purposes  are  not 
revenue  producing  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  financed  except  by  current  taxes  or  by 
such  borrowing  as  the  bill  will  sanction. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  will  entail 
no  additional  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds.  The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
the  bonds  shall  not  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  and  that  Interest  thereon 
shall  be  tax  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  307. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  wish  to  second  the  motion  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sisk].  This  resolution  did 
pass  the  House  In  the  87th  Congress  and 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1989.  which  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  ybrk,  [Mr. 
O'Brixk].  We  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  bill  and  hope  for  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  order^. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  .was  laid  on  the 
table.  ; 


AprU  u 

AMENDING  THE  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL 
PRODUCERS  STABmZATIOirA^ 

Mr.  KDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speakv  t 
move  that  the  House  reaolve  itself  teti 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  HoiMe  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  conskl^ 
aUon  of  the  blU  (HJl.  3845)  to  smS 
the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  sSSi 
llzatlon  Act  of  October  3.  1961  (75  at«»" 
768).  *'• 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itatf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoqk 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  eon- 
slderatlon  of  the  bill  H.R.  3845,  ^^ 
Mr.  Pkighan  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 
'  Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  00 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  author 
of  H.R.  3845,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado   [Mr.  ASPIKALLl. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  H  R.  3845,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  plug  a  loophole  in  the  Lead- 
Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act 
of  October  3.  1981  (75  SUt.  768). 

That  act.  Members  will  recall,  was  de- 
signed to  help  the  small  busmessman- 
producer.  However,  the  deflnltloos  In 
the  act  permit  a  few  major  producers  of 
other  metals  or  minerals  to  come  In  m 
small  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  and  ob- 
tain the  benefits  of  the  law. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  this  loop- 
hole should  be  closed  quickly. 

In  connection  with  the  presentatkm 
of  this  bill,  we  should  like  to  bring  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  up  to  date  concern- 
ing the  lead-zinc  Industry  generally. 

The  Congress,  In  1961.  enacted  the 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  small 
businessmen  who  had  come  to  the  help  of 
the  Nation  when  it  needed  them  in  time 
of  emergency,  and  who  had  either  been 
forced  out  of  business  or  were  threat- 
ened with  being  driven  out  of  business  by 
reason  of  distressed  conditions  in  the 
peacetime  lead-zinc  Industry.  I  do  not 
like  subsidies;  your  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  does  not  like  sub- 
sidy payments.  But,  It  is  not  unusual  for 
Congress  and  the  American  people  to  ap- 
prove subsidy  payments  to  essential  In- 
dustry when  all  else  fails. 

The  program  approved  for  the  small 
domestic  producers  of  lead  and  zinc  wu 
and  remains  a  modest  program.  It  was 
not  thought  that  this  act  would  allerl- 
ate  the  general  distressed  conditions  of 
the  entire  lead -zinc  Industry. 

The  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  In  reporting  H.R.  84.  8Ttb 
Congress,  which  became  the  Small  Pro- 
ducers Stabilization  Act,  pointed  to  the 
endorsement  by  the  administration  of  a 
limited  program  that  would  gradually 
phase  out  and  stated: 

The  committee  accepts  the  prlnclpto  sd- 
vanced  by  the  administration  and  Jolna  lo 
the  hope  that  the  administration  will,  at  sn 
early  date,  submit  to  Oongreas  Its  long-raags 
solutions  to  the  basic  problems  of  the  entlis 
Industry. 

While  we  still  do  not  have  a  solution  on 
which  all  can  agree,  I  want  you  to  know 
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tfi^  we  are  stadylng  alteraatlwe  pro- 
pogals.  Last  month,  on  Mareh  14.  IMS. 
AMiatant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  John 
li.  Kelly,  met  with  repreaentattrea  of  a 
lyoad  eroaa-aeetloQ  of  the  lead-aine  min- 
ing and  smelting  Induatriea.  A  general 
j^figw  was  conducted,  including  a  look 
ti  economic  oondiUons  ••  wdl  as  the 
Qoatlnulng  impact  of  export  and  import 
programs. 

Slnoe  that  time  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  both  the  White  House 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  an 
effort  to  apprsdae  the  current  situation. 

While  It  is  generally  too  early  to  fully 
iOKU  the  Impact  of  the  Trade  Ezpan- 
ston  Act  of  1963,  I  would  like  to  eaU  to 
the  Members  attention  the  fact  that  the 
first  petition  imder  that  act  for  assist- 
ance to  displaced  workers  came  as  a  re- 
golt  of  a  cloainf  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc 
Co.  of  a  zinc  mine  and  mill  at  Hanover, 
K.  Mez.,  on  December  1.  1963.  The 
workers  were  laid  off  and  the  union  peti- 
tioned the  UJB.  Tariff  Commission  on 
January  9, 1963.  for  assistance  under  the 
Itade  Expansion  Act. 

The  Tariff  Commission,  on  March  11. 
1963,  rejected  the  petition  and  denied 
rettef.  The  Tariff  Commission's  an- 
nouncement Is  a  revealing  document  and 
I  recommend  that  everyone  read  It.  It 
demonstrates  the  difficult  path  ahead  for 
anytme  aeddng  to  uUlise  this  type  of  re- 
lief. Because,  despite  their  knowledge 
of  how  Imports  have  hurt  the  domestic 
lead-line  Industry,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion came  to  the  conclusion  that  com- 
petition from  Imports  "was  not  the  major 
factor"  In  the  closing  of  the  mine  and 
mm. 

under  leawe  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Indude  the  text  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
announcement  of  March  11. 1963.  for  the 
Infonnatloa  of  aU  concerned: 

Tabhv  OoMMiaaioit  Rbfobts  to  thb  Pam- 
•nrr  ow  Zncc  Woaxxas'  PsrrnoN  foe  Ao- 
rowntaan  AammtAMcm 

The  Ttelff  Ontnmlirtoo  today  reported  to 
the  Prssldsnt  the  recolts  of  lU  InvestigaUon 
no.  TSA-W-1.  oondueted  under  section 
Wl(e)(S)  of  the  Trade  Bxpanskm  Act  at 
1M3.  The  InvastlcaUoo  was  made  In  re- 
spoeae  to  a  workacs'  petition  for  detarmlna- 
ttoB  of  eligibility  to  apply  for  adjustaMnt 
ssilstance.  The  peUtlon  was  Ued  wtth  the 
OomaUsslon  on  January  9.  loes,  by  the 
Intsraatlonal  Union  of  Mine.  Mill  and  Smel- 
tir  Workers  00  behalf  of  a  group  of  120 
workers  of  the  sine  mine  and  mUl  at  Han- 
orer,  N.  Max.,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Mew  Jersey  Zlno  Oo.  These  workers  wes« 
laid  off  when  prodtietlon  oparatlons  at  the 
mine  and  mm  ceased  on  Deoember  1.  isea. 
The  whole  of  the  Oommlasloo's  report  can- 
not be  made  public,  slnoe  It  contains  much 
^at*  received  in  confidence,  such  as  that 
P'Ttalnlng  to  the  operatloDS  of  an  Individual 
eoncsm.  However,  the  following  caoerpts 
tnm  that  report  give  the  Commission's  find- 
ing and  summariae  the  principal  consldera- 
tiODs  In  support  of  the  finding: 

"On  the  basis  of  its  Investigation  the 
Commission  unanimously  finds  that  unman- 
ufactured Bine  >  la  not.  as  a  resxilt  \n  major 
part  of  concessions  granted  under  trade 
agreements,    being    Imported    in    such    In- 

'"nie  term  "unmanufactured  sine"  refers 
to  Blne-bearlng  ores;  alno  In  blocks,  pigs,  or 
Blabs;  old  and  womoat  sine;  and  sine  droas 
end  Elno  skimmings.  Theee  arUcles  are  pro- 
Tided  for  In  pars.  SM  and  M4  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1980. 


quantities  aa  to  oause  the  unem- 
ployment of  a  Blgnlflcant  number  or  pro- 
portion of  the  workers  at  the  sine  mine  and 
mm  of  the  New  Jersey  Sine  Co.  at  Han- 
over. N.  Mea." 

Before  the  Commission  can  make  an  af- 
firmative finding  under  section  SOI (c)(3) 
of  the  Trade  Bzpanslon  Act  of  1083.  It  must 
determine  (1)  that  the  Import*  In  queetlon 
are  entering  the  United  Statee  In  Increased 
quanUUes;  (2)  that  the  Increased  Imports 
are  due  "In  major  part"  to  trade-agreement 
concessions;  and  (3)  that  such  Increased  Im- 
ports are  "the  major  factor"  In  causing,  or 
threatening  to  caxiae,  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment of  a  significant  number  of 
the  workers  of  the  firm  or  subdivision  of 
the  firm  In  question. 

In  the  Instant  case,  the  Commission  de- 
termined that  unmanufactured  sine  Is  not 
being  Imported  In  Increased  quantities. 
Commercial  Imports  for  consumption '  of 
unmanufactured  sine  have  not  Increased 
since  1058  •  •  •.  Such  imports  have  been 
prevented  from  rlalng  slnoe  October  1,  1068. 
aa  a  result  of  the  ImposlUon  of  absolute 
quarterly  quotas  equal,  on  an  *nt<»»|  basis, 
to  80  percent  of  the  average  annual  imports 
during  the  years  1068-87.*  Annual  com- 
mercial Imports  dxtrlng  1063-67  averaged 
681,800  tons.  The  Import  quota,  on  an 
annual  basis,  was  establlahed  at  630.060 
tons  ■•  •  •.  In  the  last  4  years.  106^-83. 
actual  commercial  Imports  averaged  601,406 
tons  per  year,  or  33  percent  leas  than  the 
rate  during  1068-67.  The  average  annual 
commercial  Imports  during  1060-82  ^ito 
ware  considerably  smaller  (by  23  percent) 
than  the  average  for  the  i»«oedlng  7  years. 
1063-68. 

The  absolute  Import  quotas  reduced  the 
flow  of  Imports  below  the  rate  that  had  pre- 
vailed (under  the  trade-agreement  conces- 
sions) for  a  period  of  about  7  years  prior  to 
the  imposition  of  the  quotas.  The  Commis- 
sion therefore  finds  that  unmanufactured 
Bine  U  not  "being  imported  in  Increased 
quantities."  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  The  petitioners'  contrary  nimin^ 
rests  on  the  ground  that  the  average  annual 
imports  were  much  higher  in  1060-83  than 
in  1048-60— a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  Kven 
if  the  Commission  accepted  the  petlUoners' 
elalm,  it  could  not  agree  that  the  aUeged 
iacreaae  In  Imports  occinred  "as  a  result  la. 
ma}or  part  of  ooneeeslous  granted  under 
trade  agreements"  Inasmuch  as  the  oonoes- 
Blons  have  been  largely  or  completely  offset 
by  the  abaoluu  quotas  Imposed  on  ImporU 
of  Bine. 

In  filing  the  petition  In  this  caae  the  work- 
ers were  seeking  a  determination  of  eligibil- 
ity to  apply  for  adjustment  ssststance  un- 
der chapter  8  of  the  Trade  expansion  Act. 
Among  other  things,  chapter  3  provides  for 
trade  readjustment  allowances  to  be  paid 
to  "adversely  affected"  workera.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  Houae  of  RepresentoUves  on  B.H. 
11070  (which,  after  various  amendments, 
ultimately  became  the  IVade  Acpanslon  Act 
of  1083),  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating 

•The  term  "commercial  Imports  for  con- 
sumption" refers  to  direct  entrlee  for  eon- 
sumption  plus  withdrawals  from  bonded 
warehouses  for  consumption,  exclusive  of 
Imports  for  UjB.  Oovemment  aooount  and 
exclxisive  of  Imports  free  of  duty  under  bond 
for  smelting,  refining,  and  export. 

*The  quotas  were  established  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  by  Presidential  Proclamation  No. 
8367  following  an  escape-clause  investiga- 
tion by  the  Tariff  Oonunlsslon  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Bxtenslon 
Act  of  1061,  as  amended.  The  years  1068-67 
were  used  as  a  base  period  by  the  three 
Commissioners  who  had  recommended  the 
Imposition  of  quota*  and  also  by  the 
President. 


to  adjustment  ssslstance  to  workers  are  dis- 
cussed. On  peg*  80  of  the  report  it  is 
stated:  "Tour  committee  believes  that  the 
scale  of  trade  adjustment  allowance*  [for 
workers]  is  appropriate  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  finding  that  the  unemployment  waa 
caused  by  Increased  Imparts  resulting  from 
the  removal,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  tariff 
protection  ImpUes  that  continuation  of  the 
prior  tariff  would  have  provided  fuU  Job  pro- 
tection. This  worker  assistance  U,  there- 
fore, in  the  natxire  of  an  adjustment  to  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  removal  of  prior 
Job  proteetl<m." 

Thus  the  Committee  defined  the  "concee- 
slon"  as  meaning  "the  removal.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  of  tariff  protection." 

The  tariff  protection  that  was  removed 
by  trade-agreement  concessions  on  \mmanu- 
factxired  sine  consisted  of  the  removal  of 
part  of  the  duties  originally  eetabllshed  for 
such  Einc  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1080.  The 
changee  in  the  rate*  of  duty  since  the  act 
of  1030  are  svunmarlaed  below: 


Item 

Zino- 

besrlng 

oresi 

blocks, 
pica,  or 
■late* 

Ztate 

«lraH.aD4 

■kim- 
mlngs* 

Effective  diUe: 

JunelS.  IVIO 

Jan.  1, 1«M 

1.80 
L80 

.76 
.78 
.00 

.W 

1.7« 

1.4 
.S78 
.875 
.7 

1.06 

*-^1.80 

Jan.  30,  IMS  ». 

Jan.  1,  IMS' ,. 

June  «,  1961 

.75 
.75 

Total    rat«    redaetlon 
since  Jane  18,  lOO.... 

.78 

■  Cents  per  poand  on  tino  oontent. 

*  Cents  per  poand  groM  wsMit. 

*  The  trade  acreement  with  Mextoo,  which  became  ef- 
fective Jan.  90,  IMS,  was  terminated  Jan.  1. 1061.  Tbe 
duties  did  not  change  as  aresntt  of  tbe  termination,  how- 
ever, becaiM)  tbe  same  rates  estsbHshed  by  tbe  i«ree- 
ment  with  Mexico  were  provided  for.  eflecUve  Jan.  1. 
1048,  in  tbe  Oeneral  Agreement  on  TarlflS  and  Trade. 

As  reported  above,  the  first  concessions 
on  unmanufactured  zinc  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1939,  and  the  most  recent  onee 
became  effective  on  June  8,  1061.  The  rates 
shown  above  were  the  only  Import  restric- 
tions imposed  on  unmanufactured  einc  until 
the  quotas  were  Impoeed.  The  Increased 
protection  afforded  the  dome*tlc  sine  in- 
dustry by  the  subsequent  Imposition  of  the 
import  quotas  offset*  in  the  mam,  if  not 
entirely,  the  reduced  protection  that  had  re- 
sulted from  the  trade-agreement  ooneeaslons. 
It  is  dear  that  the  "remnant"  of  the  orig- 
inal trade-agreement  oonee**lon*  after  modi- 
fication by  the  Import  qtiotas  could  not 
contribute  In  major  part  to  the  aUeged 
increased  imports. 

In  the  coiu-se  of  Its  mvestlgatlon,  the 
Conunlsslon  obtained  considerable  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  even  If  It  could  regard  Im- 
ports of  unmanufactured  zinc  as  entering 
in  Increasad  quantltla*,  it  oould  not  find  that 
the  claimed  increaae  wa*  the  major  factor 
leading  to  the  recent  closure  of  the  Hanover 
mine  and  mill. 

The  Commission's  report  then  summarlsee 
the  evidence  In  support  of  that  position,  and 
cancludes  with  the  ftdlowing  obaervatlon: 
"In  view  Of  the  coostderatlons  set  forth 
above.  It  appears  that  the  cloalng  of  the 
Hanover  mine  and  mill  wa*  baaed  primarily 
on  ordinary  btisineas  considerations.  While 
competition  from  ln.part*  wa*  no  doubt  a 
factor  In  the  dedalon.  It  wa*  not  the  major 
factor.  In  any  event,  since  the  level  of  Im- 
ports has  been  stable  for  the  past  4  years 
(and  may  be  explected  to  remain  so  in  the 
absence  of  change  in  the  tariffs  and  absolute 
quotas  applicable  thereto),  increased  Im- 
ports ootild  not  have  been  the  major  factor 
that  caused  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  to  cloee 
the  Hanover  mine  and  mllL" 

Mr.  ASPINAUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
siriMtance.  I  regret  to  report  that  con- 
ditions in  tbe  lead-sine  industry  have 
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dnfUng  of  legislation;  because  while  the 
avowed  purpoee  of  the  original  act  was 
to  make  kfn  that  the  small  lead  and 
zinc  producers  of  this  country  were  Riven 
srnne  relief,  the  mere  fact  that  we  did 
not  limit  it  to  those  whose  principal  prod- 
uct is  lead  and  sine  requires  the  amend- 
ment which  is  now  before  us. 

What  this  amendment  and  the  bill 
that  you  are  now  considertof  do  is  merely 
to  say  to  the  people  of  the  minerals  in- 
dustry that  unless  lead  and  zinc  which 
you  produce  constitute  50  percent  or 
more  of  your  mineral  imxlucUon  you 
do  not  qualify  for  relief  under  the  lead 
and  zinc  stabilisation  program.  *^ 

As  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
potnted  out  the  reason  for  this  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  several  large  companies 
which  produce  lead  and  zinc  as  a  by- 
product in  the  production  of  other  min- 
erals, and  produce  lead  and  zinc  In  the 
quantities  that  are  covered  in  the  origi- 
nal act.  came  in  and  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived payments  under  that  act.  The 
purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  from  the 
date  of  the  final  passage  of  this  act, 
those  companies  which  presently  qualify 
because  lead  and  zinc  are  a  side  issue 
with  them  will  not  be  able  to  recelvie 
Oovemment  payments  and  that  the 
small  producers,  those  who  produ<x  less 
than  3.000  tons  of  concentrates  of  lead 
and  sine  combined  will  qualify. 
I  urge  th«t  the  biU  be  adopted. 
Mr.  0R08B.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

B«r.  SA7LOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleacue  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OR088.  JX  Is  probably  a  good 
Idea  to  keep  some  people  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  lead  and  sine  in  t^lt 
country  for  the  reason  thai  gold  is  dis- 
appearing and  miparently  we  are  look- 
ing at  a  silver  shortage.  It  might  be 
that  the  mcmetary  base  for  oar  currency 
In  this  country  wlU  have  to  be  lead  and 
zinc  or  some  Iron  washers,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  might  say  that  I 
Joined  with  my  colleague  yesterday,  and 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  bacidng  up  our 
paper  money  with  more  paper.  I  think 
the  American  people  would  still  like  to 
see  it  bctcked  m>  with  silver.  However, 
even  thousAi  we  lost  out  In  that  fight 
yesterday  we  must  maintiiin  a  strong 
minerals  Industry  in  this  country.  One 
of  the  complaints  which  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aarnuu.].  and  I 
have  had  of  this  administration  and  the 
prior  administration,  since  we  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  is  that  they  have  not 
oome  forward  with  a  strong  domestic 
minerals  program. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  could 
do  and  which  in  my  opinion  would  in- 
crease his  stature  and  increase  the  sta- 
bill^  of  this  country  it  would  be  to  come 
f<vward  with  a  program  not  just  fbr  lead 
and  sine  but  for  all  our  minerals,  so  that 
we  would  have  a  strong  domestic  miner- 
als Industry. 


AprU  Ji 

not  improved  measurably  since  we  came    lead-aine  staMUzatton  program,  the  act        Mr.  KDAAOMDeOM     icr  r^-4^ 
before  ttls  body  approximately  2  years    of   19«1.  should   be  a  lesson  not  only    yield  ays^inchtima  mTi  ^^'^^m.i 
8«o  with  tha  st(vtw  program  for  as-    to  the  House  Committee  on  Intertor  and        Mr.  Chaiman.  inttiato  i  SfuTT^ 
^ftaoee  to  the  sman  domestic  producers.    Insular  AfTairs  but  to  afl  of  the  other    say  tathTSKSiSSd^iSJ^^i*** 
Ner  haa  that  program  been  as  success,    oommittoes  of  the  House.   That  leasoa  is    f  ui  commSSeiSlalso  toST*  *  **• 

ful  as  its  pceponents  liad  hoped  that  It     that  yoa  cannot  be  too  careful  In  the "         J^TT  •^_-"««>  »  the 

might  be  In  the  degree  of  h^  that  it 
wouM  extend  to  small  producers.  Tht 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MOHDSQX]  the  chief  qxmsor  of  the  small 
producers  program  and  chairman  of  tlie 
Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee,  will 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  that  program. 
Suflee  to  say  at  this  time  that  even 
the  limited  objectives  of  the  Small  Pro- 
ducers Stabilization  Act  have  not  been 
fully  realized.  As  a  result,  payments  for 
1962  production  totaled  $1,002,781  as 
compared  to  the  authorisation  appro- 
priation of  $43  saUhon. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  using  up  all 
the  allotted  money  is  no  reason  to  per- 
mit payments  to  be  made  to  persons  and 
firms  who  are  not  in  fact  small  producers 
of  lead  and  zinc.  The  availability  of 
funds  does  not  Justify  opening  the  door 
to  any  except  those  for  whom  the  leg- 
islation was  Intended. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  during  a  re- 
view of  Interior  Department  programs, 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Subconunittee 
learned  that  at  least  a  few  major  pro- 
ducers of  other  metals  or  minerals  had 
qualified  and  received  payments  for  1962 
production  as  small  producers  of  lead 
and  Bine.  That  was  on  February  8,  1963. 
Ten  days  later,  on  February  18.  1963, 
the  ranking  minoritar  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  InteMor  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee 
Joined  with  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee and  the  chairman  of  the  fun 
committee  in  gwfnsoring  the  legislation 
we  are  now  dismssing. 
In  order  to  proteet  the  program  tor 

legitimate  smaQ  producers  of  lead  and 

zinc,  we  propose  to  amend  the  definition 

of  a  "small  producer"  so  as  to  provide 

that  the  principal  product  or  products  of 

such  producer  is  either  lead  or  zinc  or  a 

oomMnation  of  lead  and  sine.    We  then 

would  define  the  tem  **prlneipal  product 

or  prodtiets'*  so  as  to  require  that  the 

dollar  value  of  lead  or  zinc  sold  must 

have  been  50  percent  or  more  of  the 

total  dollar  value  of  all  minerals  and 

metola  produced  and  sold  during  the 

guaUfsring  base  period  of  any  year  since 

1956. 
I  do  not  criticize  a  sliver  company  or  a 

Umgsten  producer,  that  produces  a  by- 
product of  lead  and  sine  in  small  quan- 
tities, for  ceasing  in  and  qualifying  as  a 

small  prodoeer  of  lead  and  zinc  if  the 

loophole  is  left  for  them.    But  having 

discovered  the  lo(9hole  we  have  moved 

to  dose  it  as  qMickly  as  possible. 
I  think  everrone  will  agree  that  this  is 

needed  legislation  and  I  urge  Its  nOap- 

tlon. 
Mr.  SATLOR.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

mysdf  5  minutes. 
Bfr.  Chalman.  I  would  like  to  joto 

my  colleauge.  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiMALL].  chairman  of  the 

full  eoontfttee,  in  urging  the  passage 

of  ttiis  MIL    I  think  that  what  has  hm>- 

pened  pursoant  to  the  passage  of  the 


of  the  full  committee  t^^t 
appreciate  very  much  the  presco^^ 
they  have  made  in  ^^'^nftfttlon  wjuHlz 
legislatton.    I  do  not  believe  toa«^ 

two  more  careful  legislators  In  tMs  ^Z 
than  the  distinguished  genUeaw  bwH 
Colorado  and  his  counterpart  ^^ 
other  akde  of  the 
vania.  who  is  ranking 
of  the  Committee  onLinunor  aoifn 
sular  Affairs,  because  fJmm  tke  mm 
and  attention  which  toer  give  to  nH! 
line  that  is  in  a  bill  that  is  reported  m 
of  our  committee. 

I  can  agree  with  them  whodeheartsdb 
that  it  was  a  complete  surprise  to  wto 
discover  that  there  was  a  loophole  ki  ttZ 
legislation  and  that  action  was  nec«ann 
to  close  that  loophote. 

I  must  say  that  the  reportii^  g(  tkt. 
legislation  followed  as  speedily  a«  n^ 
sible  after  the  discovery  of  thty  lanyiy,^ 
in  the  legislation  that  was  pasaed  in  IMi 
May  I  say  with  reference  to  the  ttu. 
prisingly  low  level  of  participatioD  tn 
1962  that  the  regulations  were  not  actu- 
ally completed  and  made  available  to  tht 
industry  until  August  of  1962.  and  Vbat 
was  only  a  short  portion  of  the  year  £|p 
in  which  to  become  active  and  to  psr* 
ticipate.  At  the  same  time  I  would  aim 
wholeheartedly  with  the  gentleman  troB 
Colorado  that  we  have  not  had  the  lercl 
of  participation  up  to  this  time  that  vc 
had  hoped  for  in  this  program. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
controversy  concerning  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  3845.  As  indicated  by  the  dalr- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  sad 
Insular  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Ool- 
orado.  the  Honorable  Watwx  N.  AaranOL, 
this  bill  is  fair  and  equitable.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  plug  a  loophole  in  the  Lead- 
Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act 
of  1961. 

My  plea  to  you  is  for  unanimity  ta 
passing  this  bilL  Through  unaninity 
this  body  can  demonstrate  its  clear-«a 
support  of  the  program  to  hcdp  aaiB 
producers  of  lead  and  sine.  Ths  loi^ 
hole  that  this  bill  will  dose  has  pemlt- 
ted  some  major  producers  of  other  metak 
to  come  In  and  qualify  as  small  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zinc. 

As  aatluM-  of  the  bill  which  led  to  en- 
actment of  Uie  Small  Producers  Act  in 
1961.  I  can  teU  you  that  we  had  no  lisa 
of  helping  a  large  sflver  prodaoer  «te 
mined  small  quantities  of  lead  and  sine. 
I  think  it  is  important  for  our  frienk 
in  and  out  of  Congress  to  act  quickly  lo 
bringing  to  light  and  eliminating  any 
loopholes.  We  in  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee are  proud  of  the  dlmatch  with  which 
we  have  moved  in  this  situation. 

The  loophole  that  win  be  closed  by 
the  enactment  of  HH.  3845  came  to  light 
February  8,  1963.  during  a  meetlnc  of 
the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
On  Febniary  18,  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leadership  of  the  eommlttee  jotosd 
in  introducing  legialatian  to  ekMe  tte 
loophole.  Our  report  was  filed  on  Manii 
28.  1963,  after  full  and  extensive  hesr- 
ings  and  consideration.    I  trust  that  to- 
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j«y,  2  months  and  S  days  after  we 
]esxiied  of  this  situation,  a  bill  to  correct 
the  defect  in  the  law  wUl  have  passed 
Ihe  House. 

Before  ^«««^»««<"g  the  bUl  further.  I 
yottH  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  everyxme  oonoemlng  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Small  Producers  Stobil- 
txation  Act.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  As- 
piNAU.].  has  stated  that  the  program 
baa  not  been  as  successful  as  we  who 
sponsored  it  had  originally  hoped. 
Nonetheless  we  think  it  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram, that  it  is  worlEing  weU.  and  that 
it  Is  helping  a  very  important  segment 
of  the  lead -zinc  indxistry. 

The  1961  act  provides  for  stabilization 
payments  to  small  domestic  producers 
of  newly  mined  lead  and  zinc.  The  pay- 
ments are  based  on  75  percent  of  the 
difference  between  14>/^  cents  per  pound 
and  the  average  market  price  of  lead 
and  55  percent  of  the  difference  between 
14^  cents  per  pound  and  the  average 
market  price  of  zinc,  calculated  on  a 
monthly  basis.  During  1962,  the  price 
of  lead  fluctuated  between  approximately 
10  cents  and  9V^  cents  per  pound  while 
the  market  price  of  zinc  started  out  at 
13  cents  per  pound  and  dropped  last 
April  to  IIV^  cente  per  poimd.  where  it 
has  remained. 

m  order  to  qualify  as  a  "small  domes- 
tic producer"  the  applicant  must  show 
that  he  has  not  produced  or  sold  over 
3,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  combined 
"during  any  12-month  period  between 
January  1,  1956,  and  the  first  day  of  the 
period  for  which  he  seeks  payment  under 
this  act." 

Two  years  ago  when  our  Conunittee 
considered  and  the  House  acted  on  the 
Stabilization  Act,  we  reported  that  there 
were  in  1956 — according  to  Bureau  of 
IKlnes  sUtlstlcs— a  total  of  638  lead- 
zinc  mines  each  of  which  produced  not 
more  than  three  thousand  tons  of  lead 
and  zinc  combined,  the  limit  for  quali- 
flcatlon  imder  the  1961  act.  We  further 
reported  ttiat  by  1960  the  number  of 
small  producers  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  had  been  reduced  to  273.  We 
then  based  our  estimated  cost  for  the 
program  on  a  number  of  assxunptions, 
among  which  was  one  that  the  year  1960 
represented  the  low  or  minimMnn  level 
for  small  producers;  and  we  concluded 
that  not  all  of  the  producers  eligible  to 
participate  would  resume  production. 

We  were  apparently  wrong  in  estimat- 
ing that  960  was  the  low  point  for  small 
producers.  A  great  nxunber  of  additional 
small  producers  have  gone  out  of  tmsi- 
neas  since  then.  Our  conclusion  that 
not  all  of  the  producers  riigible  for  par- 
ticipation would  resume  production  is 
now  seen  as  a  gross  understatement. 
Apparently  very  few  small  producers 
could  find  sufficient  incentive  in  the 
stabilisation  program  to  resume  busi- 
ness. 

Of  a  potential  participation  of  l>etween 
273  and  638  small  producers,  only  84 
were  certified  as  eligible  for  the  program 
onMarch  1,1968.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  at  this  point  tabu- 
lations showing  the  distribution  of  small 
producers  by  size  and  by  SUte  for  the 
years  1956  and  1960  along  with  the  num- 


ber participating  in  the  lead-zinc  stobl- 
lization  prdgram: 

LmUl'Etne  8maU  Froduotra  BWMbiatUm  Act 
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Slw  of  mine 

19M 

1900 

Pvtid- 
psDtstn 
the  pro- 
snun  as 
of  Mar. 
1.  i9es 

MO  tons  or  Imb 

600  to  900  Km 

I.OOO  to  1.900  tons... 
2,000  to  2.900  tons... 

OSS 

37 
» 
34 

M4 

8 
14 

7 

61 

11 

20 

3 

Total.-..; 

<» 

27» 

ss 

s.  DisTBiBxrnoN  or  bmau,  mooxTcns  bt  states 

Small  producers 

Partici- 
pants 
In  the 
pro- 
sram, 
as  of 
Mar.  1. 
1968 

Bute 

lOM 

1960 

Alaska 

1 
43 

0 
S7 
08 
N 

0 
40 

1 

U 
98 
86 

as 
1 

74 
3 

a 

M 

13 
13 

s 

34 
1 

11 
40 

SO 
6 
6 

1 

1 

3B 

30 
11 

1 
3 
0 
3 
» 
1 
7 

0 

Ariiona 

3 

Arkansas 

1 

Callfoma 

3 

Ck>lorado 

0 

Idaho 

15 

nilnots 

0 

Kansas 

6 

Kentucky 

0 

Missoarl 

0 

Montana..^ „ 

Nevada..." 

« 

8 

New  Mexico 

2 

North  Carolina 

1 

Oktahoma 

20 

Oregon 

0 

Tennessee 

0 

Utah 

20 

Washington 

0 

Wisconsin 

1 

Total 

038 

273 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  lead -zinc  small  producers  stebill- 
zation  program,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, whose  estimates  2  years  ago  con- 
cerning the  scope  of  the  program  had 
guided  the  committee,  steted : 

Participation  in  the  program  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1962  did  not  reach  expectations. 
Interest  was  not  as  great  as  it  was  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  financing  the 
program.  Apparently,  many  former  amall 
producers  do  not  believe  the  benefits  of  the 
program  to  be  stifflcient  for  thesa  to  reopen 
their  closed  mines. 

Of  those  who  filed  and  have  esteb- 
lished  their  eliglbiUty  for  participaUon 
In  the  program,  55  received  payments 
on  their  1962  production.  These  pay- 
ments, as  of  March  1.  1963,  amounted  to 
$1,002,781. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  list  of  the 
participants  who  have  received  payment 
in  the  program.  For  the  Information  of 
all  concerned,  under  leave  previously 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Recobd  the  listing 
prepared  in  the  Office  of  Minerals  Ex- 
ploration in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior showing  recipients  of  payments 
made  to  March  1,  1963,  for  1962  produc- 
tion under  lead-zinc  small  producers 
stebillzation  program: 
IJUD  AND  Zmc  Mnmfo  9rABn.iBATioif  Pao- 

OSAM — PABTICa>ANT«  IN  PAnOOrTS  ON    1902 

PaoDucnoM  to  Mabch  l,  1948 

Arlsona  Michigan  Mining,  Post  Office  Box 
839,  Prescott,  Arts. 


Forenaan    a    foreman, 
Laguna  Beach,  Calif. 

Osltor  Ohemioal  Corp.,  1694  Unkn  Street. 
San  Pranclsoo.  Calif. 

nank  N.  Marr.  Oil  Peyton  Bulldlxkg.  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Clayton  SUver  Mines,  Boa  800,  Wallace. 
Idaho. 

Edward  J.  Bailey,  Bos  660,  Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Martin  C.  Thompson,  KUaabeth  Park. 
Kellogg,  Idaho. 

McUn-Aaher  Lease,  Box  641,  Kellogg, 
Idaho. 

Sunshine  M*"«"g  Co..  West  800  Mission 
Avenue,   Spokane,  V7ash. 

Silver  Star-Queens  Mines,  1370  South 
Third  West,  Salt  Lake  City,  Dtah. 

Silver  DoUar  Mining  Co.,  409  Radio  Cen- 
tral Building.  Spokane,  Waah. 

Mountain  Goat  Lease,  Post  Oflkce  Bos  469, 
Wallace,  Idaho. 

Mid -Continent  Lead  ft  Zinc  Co.,  Poet 
Office  Box  229,  Baxter  Springs,  Kans. 

Helen  H.  Mining  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  29. 
Baxter  Springs,  Kans. 

B.  St  I.  Mining  Co..  Box  306.  Picher,  Okla. 
Trout    Mining    Co.,    333    Broadway,    New 

York,  N.T. 

The  Taylor-Knapp  Co.,  Box  FF.  Philips- 
burg,  Mont. 

Percy  Goodwin  &  C.  A.  Porte,  Rural  Route 
A,  Helena,  Mont. 

^oco,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  O,  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Mont. 

Ida  B.  Hand,  Argenta  Star  Route,  DlUon. 
Mont. 

Lahey  Leasing  Co.,  Poet  Ofllce  Box  8,  Jef- 
ferson City,  Mont. 

Caeser  CavigUa,  669  liau  Street,  Ely,  Nev. 

Charles  A.  Vaccaro,  Post  Office  Box  284. 
Eureka,  Nev. 

Gold  Note  Group,  2463  Tyler  Avenue,  Og- 
den,  Utah. 

Hamilton  Corp.,  Poet  Office  Box  337,  Ely, 
Nev. 

Tungsten  Mining  Corp..  Henderson.  N.C. 

Scotty  Mining  Co..  Inc..  Box  96,  Picher, 
Okla. 

Max  Mining  Co.,  400  North  Francis  Street. 
Picher,  Okla. 

VlrgU  Lee  Mining  Co..  Post  Ofltoe  Box  216. 
Picher.  Okla. 

C.  a  M.  Mining  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  329, 
Baxter  Springs,  Kans. 

Wesah  Mining  Co.-Tom  Klaer,  1903  F 
Street  NW.,  Miami,  Okla. 

Mark  Twain  Mining  Co..  Post  Office  Box 
187.  Picher,  Okla. 

Tuck  Mining  Co..  Box  366.  Picher,  Okla. 

Charles  Marie  Mining  Co.,  212  North  River 
Street,  Commerce,  Okla. 

William  H.  Stone,  Rural  Route  2,  Galena. 
Kans. 

Merit  Mining  Co.,  409  South  Main  Street, 
Picher,  Okla. 

Contack  Mining  Co.,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
849.  Miami,  Okla. 

Estate  of  E>ewey  S.  Sims,  206  East  Street, 
NW.,  Miami,  Okla. 

John  Henderson,  Post  Office  Box  281, 
Picher,  Okla. 

The  Quapaw  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  187,  Pich- 
er, Okla. 

Keystone  Mining  Co..  168  South  Main 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

Peter  S.  Martin,  Post  Oflloe  Box  686,  MU- 
ford,  Utah. 

Cardiff  Industries,  Inc.,  404  Boston  Build- 
ing. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Arundel  Mining  Co.,  1701  Oreenhm  Ave- 
nue, Wilmington,  Del. 

Bowman  &  Williams,  810  West  5300  South, 
Murray.  Utah. 

Tony  BxiUodc  Lai^k,  Utah. 

George  C.  Duncan,  1471  Roberta  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Duncan  and  Sears,  1471  Roberta  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Jesus  Avlla.  Lark,  Utah. 

Leonard  Steel,  Lark,  Utah. 

Gilbert  Sears.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Anton  Kumtkar.  Mt  W«st  6aM  Sooth. 
Ifxuray.  Utata. 

■Of  nwMtlfMi.  m»  But  TOM  Sout^  Salt 
Laka  City.  Utah. 

Wmnw  KMIer.  tM  Baat  SM9  Boatk.  Mar- 
ray.  Utali. 

Fvtar  8.  Marttn.  Poat  Offl«e  Box  6S6.  mi- 
font  Utah. 

Joha  D.  Tarrw,  Poat  OOcc  Box  3M,  Mac- 
dalana,  H. " 


tha 

at  the  ttma  of 


prtoea  or 


^prfl  tl 


Mr.  Chatemaa,  we  do  not  know  ezmetly 
how  many  of  these  participants  la  the 
procram  will  be  eliminated  by  enactment 
of  this  bill.  The  Pq?artment  of  the 
Intoior  In  its  report  and  in  testimony 
before  the  committee  stated  that  "six  or 
seven"  producers  now  partietpatii^  in 
the  prosram  might  be  ellmtnated.  The 
elimination  of  six  or  seven  will  leave  a 
strengthened  viable  program. 

The  approach  we  have  used  in  HJl. 
3845  is  to  require  participants  to  obtain 
from  lead  and  sine  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  monetary  return  from  their  metals 
and  minerals  production.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  program  for  the  legitimate 
small  producer  we  have  worded  the 
amendment  so  as  to  impose  this  50  per- 
cent lead-sine  requiremoit  during  the 
entire  base  period  from  1950  to  date  of 
application. 

In  other  words,  if  before  the  sUbilisa- 
tion  payments  were  authoariaed,  a  com- 
pany was  a  major  producer  of  sUver  or 
tungsten,  for  example,  it  was  not  our  in- 
tent to  Induce  such  a  company  to  trans- 
form its  operatkms  In  order  to  qualify 
for  these  Government  payments.  We 
intended  these  pasonents  to  assist  small 
producoi  and  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  KH.  3045  that  pur- 
pose will  be  maintained. 

Again  in  urging  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure I  fwiphaslw  the  need  for  unanimity 
to  underline  to  the  American  people  our 
good  faith  in  providing  this  assistance 
only  to  those  who  need  it. 

Mr.  EIMfONDSON.  Mr.  Cihaizman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  tor  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read 
the  btn  for  amendment 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  3845 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Pro- 
ducer* Stabilization  Act  of  October  3.  1061 
(75  Stat.  T0S) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BepreaentatlveM  of  the  United  Stat«$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6(a)  <tf  the  Lead-Sine  Small  Producers  Sta- 
blllaatlon  Act  of  October  3.  1961  (78  Stat. 
706,  760;  SO  VS.C.  606) .  U  amended  by  (a) 
adding  the  following  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  claoM  (1) :  "Provided.  That  the  prin- 
cipal product  or  products  of  such  prodooer 
la  ettber  lead  or  sine  or  a  oombtnaUon  of 
lead  and  zinc";  and  (b)  «<«««« wf  the  foUow- 
Ing  clawM:  "(f)  The  term  'prtnctpal  prod- 
uct or  products'  means  that  the  dollar  value 
of  lead  or  zinc  or  the  oomMnation  of  lead 
and  zinc  must  have  been  SO  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  all  metals 
sold  by  the  smaU  domestic  producer  can- 
tained  In  the  ores  and  concantrates  produced, 
calculated  <«  the  basis  of  the  product  of  the 
settlement   assays   for  all  metals  sold   and 


The  CHAIRMAM.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  oommlttoo 
The  CleiiE  road  as  foUows: 


_  1.  line  9.  after  the  colon  strike  out  all 
of  clause  (6)  through  page  a.  line  ft.  and 
Insert  la  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(6)  l%e  term  'principal  product  or  prod- 
ucts' means  that  the  dollar  value  of  lead  or 
sine  sold  or  the  combination  of  lead  and 
zinc  »oid  mxist  have  been  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  total  dollar  value  of  aU  minerals 
and  metals  contained  in  the  ores  and  eon- 
eentrates  produced  and  sold  by  the  small 
domestic  producer,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  product  of  the  total  metal  and  mineral 
content  of  the  ores  and  concentrates  sold,  as 
determined  from  the  settlement  assays,  and 
the  quoted  market  prices  of  those  metals  or 
minerals  at  the  time  of  the  sale." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Aocordlngly.  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Alsb«t1 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Fxiohaw, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJt.  3045)  to 
amend  the  Lead- Zinc  Small  Producers 
Stabilization  Act  of  October  3,  1901  (75 
Stat.  700) .  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
309,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bilL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  paieed. 

A  nx>tion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  connection  with 
the  bin  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
snr).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINO  VTROIN  ISLANDS  TO 
ISSUE  GENERAL  OBLIGATION 
BONDS 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  reeohre 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  ot  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  MU  <HJl.  1909)  to 
authorise  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  issue  general  obligation  bonds. 


The  8PEABJER  pro  tempore  tw 
qoestlan  is  on  the  motion.  ^* 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  iisiii 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Wh(4e  BaZ 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the^? 
sideration  of  the  bffl.  HJl.  1909  wtttiMT 
FtTOHAH  in  the  chair.  .wimi^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Hoiae  is  t. 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  iS 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideratw 
of  the  bill,  HR.  1909,  whteh  thTS! 
wUl  report  by  UUe.  "^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bffl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  flzst  rcaiL 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  ml*.  Um 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  oSni 
will  be  recognised  for  30  mtnutos,  a^ 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ij? 
Satlor]  will  be  recognised  for  30  ■£' 
utes.  ^^ 

The  Chair  recognises  the  genUeasn 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Banml.     ^^" 
Mr.    O'BRIEN    of    NOW    York.    |fr 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  tm- 
tleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Asrauui 
Mr.ASPINALI^    Mr.  Chatimaa. »  te 
as  I  know  there  is  no  opposition  to  vtM 
legislation.    The  gentleman  from  Hi^ 
sylvanla    [Mr.    Satum].    the   raokiH 
member  of  the  committee,  will  bavo  a 
amendment  to  offer,  which  amsateat 
he  offered  in  the  snbnommittee.    But 
with  what  little  controversary  may  de- 
velop with  regard  to  the  amendmoA, 
the  legislation.  I  think,  is  very  weO  sa- 
ported  by  all  members  of  our  committee. 
Mr.  Chairman.  HH.  1909  has  for  te 
chief  function  the  Improvement  of  tti 
economic  situation  in  the  Virgin  Tiling 
through  permitting  the  sale  of  bonft  by 
the  territorial  government.    The  bm  pi^ 
vldes  that  bonds  hi  the  amount  of  11 
percent  of  the  aggregate  assessed  vslos- 
tlon  of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  be  oifered 
for  sale.    The  moot  recent  assessed  ni- 
uation  is  approximately  $70  million  sal 
this  is  conservative  figure.    The  $7  oH- 
iion  that  would  be  realised  frooii  the 
bond  sales  would  be  uoed  for  bospitsL 
school,  library,  flrehouse.  sewerage,  sad 
similar  oonstniction.     Since  these  pur- 
poses are  not  revenue  producing,  tbey 
must  be  supported  by  the  local  govwa- 
ment.    The  legislation  spedfleally  pro- 
vides that  the  bonds  shall  not  be  obllio- 
tlons  of  the  Federal  Government  bet  at 
the  territorial  government. 

The  Virgin  Islands  Organic  Act  of  ION 
made  no  reference  to  a  bonding  author- 
ity, but  subsequently  a  1949  act  gave  tbe 
territorial  government  authority  to  iasae 
general  obligation  bonds  up  to  10  percent 
Of  the  agrrefate  assessed  valuation  of 
the  taxable  real  property.  No  bonds  were 
sold  under  this  authority. 

When  we  revised  the  1930  organic  act 
in  1954.  we  omitted  this  bonding  power 
by  providing  that  the  legislature  would 
have  "no  power  to  incur  Indebtedness." 
Now  in  order  to  meet  some  of  the  press- 
ing needs  of  the  administration,  tbe 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Intertor  have  asked  that  the  power 
under  the  1949  act  be  reinstated. 
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tlie  Virgin  Islands  have  made  remark- 
able progress  during  the  past  10  years. 
Ilie  Islands'  revenues  have  Increased 
jgQgi  roughly  $4  million  in  195S  to  about 
|14  million  in  1903.  The  Virgin  Islands 
an  oMe  to  meet  ^their  day-to-day  ex- 
pen^  hut  such  projects  as  those  con- 
templAted  under  this  legislation  must 
be  paid  for  from  other  funds. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Virgin  Tflft"^*  Territorial  Legislature 
bave  aU  reported  favorably  on  HJl.  1909. 

The  Governor  oi  the  Virgin  Islands 
aiipeared  before  our  committee  and  ex- 
plained to  our  satisfaction  how  the  funds 
iroold  be  used.  I  recommend  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bill  that  in 
many  respects  is  unusuaL  It  might  best 
be  described  as  a  bill  to  permit  the  people 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  go  into  debt.  Up 
ontil  now  the  Virgin  Islands,  because  of 
the  Organic  Act  of  1964,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  issue  any  general  obligation 
bonds  and  to  go  into  debt.  You  heard 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  refer 
to  the  act  of  1949  which  Congress 
passed,  and  under  which  we  authorized 
the  Virgin  Islanders  to  go  into  debt  He 
sti^ed  that  no  bonds  were  issued  pur- 
suant to  that  authority,  and  that  is  cor- 
rect I  have  been  told  that  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  at  that  time,  checked 
and  foimd  out  that  the  bonds  were  not 
salable  or  were  salable  only  under  such 
conditions  that  the  financing  would  be 
prohibitive. 

In  1954  Congress  adopted  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  In  that  act  we  did  some- 
thing which  in  and  of  itself,  I  think,  is 
unusual;  we  provided  that  the  local  gov- 
ernment could  collect  taxes  based  uiwn 
the  Income  tax  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  those  moneys  would  not  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
but  would  be  covered  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  that  anyone  who 
lived  In  the  Virgin  Islands  would  not 
have  to  pay  Federal  Income  tax  per  se  in 
addition  to  his  local  taxes.  As  a  result 
the  Virgin  Islands  have  grown  and 
prospered. 

Last  year  the  present  Governor,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  l^rislature,  and  a 
number  of  business  people  came  up  from 
the  Virgin  Islands,  appeared  before  our 
committee.  They  made  the  statement 
that  of  all  the  things  the  United  States 
has  done  for  the  Virgin  Islands  since 
1917.  nothing  that  Congress  has  done, 
including  the  acquisition  of  those  islands 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  subsequent- 
ly their  operation  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  has  been  so  effective  in 
hicreaslng  their  prosperity  ae  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  1954. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  authorises 
them  to  go  into  debt  to  the  extent  of  10 
percent  of  their  assessed  valuaUon.  and 
I  think  we  should  give  them  that  author- 
ity. But  we  have  been  very  generous 
with  the  people  who  live  in  the  Virgin 


Islands,  and  by  the  way.  a  number  of 
people  have  moved  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
ma«ly  because  they  only  have  to  pay 
one  tax.  They  pay  their  inoome  tax 
down  there,  and  so  far  they  have  had 
no  other  taxes  to  pay. 

In  this  bill,  if  you  will  read  it,  you  will 
find  they  are  authorised  to  engage  in  all 
tjrpes  of  public  woriLS.  Many  of  them 
that  they  indicate  are  non-revenue-pro- 
ducing, others  are  revenue  producing.  I 
feel  that  we  owe  to  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  taxpayers  of  these 
United  States,  who  receive  no  benefit 
whatsoever  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
right  to  provide  some  guidelines  on  the 
expeixiiture  of  this  money.  At  the 
proper  time  I  expect  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  will  strike  out  all  of  the  things 
that  are  presently  in  the  bill  for  which 
they  are  authorised  to  spend  money,  and 
limit  it  to  hospitals,  schools,  libraries, 
gymnasiums,  and  athletic  fields. 

The  reason  I  have  picked  these  five 
categories  is  that  the  Governor  and  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  I 
have  talked,  say  that  these  five  cate- 
gories are  the  principal  needs  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  to  bring  them  Into  line 
with  modem  society;  and  while  some  of 
the  others  might  be  desirable,  they  can 
accomplish  the  other  things  which  are 
asked  for  In  the  bill  from  general  reve- 
nues that  they  receive. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  and  limit  the  proj- 
ects for  which  money  can  be  expended 
under  this  bonded  indebtedness. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  pplnt  In  the 
Rbcoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  our  committee  is  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  need  for  giving 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  the  same  authority 
that  is  given  to  any  municipality  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  believe  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  development  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
during  recent  years.  It  is  not  too  long 
ago  many  of  us  can  recall  we  were  terri- 
bly disturbed  about  the  abject  poverty 
there,  and  the  common  use  of  the  ex- 
pression "the  poorhouse  of  the  Carib- 
bean." 

The  Virgin  Islands  have  reached  a 
point  in  their  development  where,  in- 
stead of  scratching  along  in  the  mud  and 
not  even  thinking  of  capital  Improve- 
ments and  expansion,  they  are  ready  for 
that  and  should  have  the  right  to  obtain 
that  It  should  be  made  clear  the  only 
difference  between  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  myself  Is  over  the 
amendment  he  proposes  to  offer.  In 
effect,  he  is  going  to  say  through  his 
amendment  that  the  things  we  permit 
our  municipalities  and  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  finance  from  bonds  shall  be 
limited  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 


I  might  point  out  that  some  of  the 
things  whioh  would  be  eliminated  are 
things  which  are  very  dose  to  most  of 
the  munlcipeOlties  in  our  country: 
bridges,  wharves,  harbor  facilities,  sew- 
ers, sewage  disposal  plants,  electric  dis- 
tributi(Hi  systems.  Now.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  on 
a  very  high  plateau.  He  wants  to  give 
the  Virgin  Islands  authority  to  build 
hospital  facilities,  which  they  need  des- 
perately; he  wants  to  give  them  au- 
thority to  build  schools,  which  they  need 
desperately.  But.  unfortunately  it  be- 
comes my  unpleasant  duty  at  this  Easter- 
tide to  get  down  to  more  mundane 
things,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  any 
of  us  would  want  to  live  in  a  c<»nmunity 
where  we  had  a  wonderful  hospital, 
beautiful  schools,  but  no  sewage.  And, 
I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  want  to  put  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  that  ];)Osition. 

And,  I  might  point  out,  too,  that  quite 
recently  a  subcommittee  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  were  ainiropriating  for  the 
last  time  moneys  for  the  electric  plant 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Now.  that  means 
that  the  Virgin  Islands  are  going  to 
have  to  take  over  that  plant  I  am  sure 
that  the  Government  will  allow  very  easy 
terms  for  taking  it  over,  but  there  will 
infimediately  emerge  the  necessity  for 
improving  that  plant,  which  is  not  capa- 
ble today  of  taking  care  of  the  needs  of 
a  growing  area.  Tliat  could  run  into 
millions  of  dollars,  and  IHhink  if  we 
are  going  to  at  this  time  allow  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  have  the  10-peroent  borrow- 
ing authority,  which  we  give  to  all  our 
munlcipalities,  we  should  not  limit  it 
and  exclude  things  whteh  we  know  are 
necessary  and  force  this  Congress,  our 
committee,  to  come  back  year  afto-  year 
and  ask  that  the  borrowing  authority  be 
extended  to  these  other  vital  areas. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Wbstland]. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  been  indicated  by  the  three  speakers 
who  preceded  me,  this  bill  pretty  much 
meets  with  the  approval  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  personally  voted  for 
the  legislation  with  some  reluctance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Virgin  Islands  to- 
day consist  of  three  islands  vrith  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30.000  to  35,000  people. 
It  has  an  annual  budget  of  about  $17  mil- 
lion. I  would  ask  any  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  take  a  look 
at  any  community  in  his  district  of  simi- 
lar size,  30.000  to  95.000  people,  and  ask 
himsdf  what  the  annual  budget  of  that 
town  or  city  might  be.  And,  I  think  he 
would  find  that  $17  million  would  be  cer- 
tainly considered  to  be  adequate  for  run- 
ning the  affairs  and  aotving  tbe  financial 
problems  of  that  partkuUr  city. 

Now,  the  Virgin  Islands  are  in  a  little 
bit  differttit  category,  of  oourse.  in  Uiat 
th^  went  into  this  thing  from  scratch, 
and  as  the  g&aikmMn  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'BRm].  who  preceded  me,  just 
stated,  the  "poortiouoe  of  the  Caribbean** 
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which  is  about  right,  Imt  with  the  advent 
of  the  1964  act  and  with  the  advent  of 
the  airplane,  for  which  I  do  not  thtwfc 
Congrees  should  take  any  credit,  arriving 
on  a  nonstop  hop  to  St.  Croix,  things 
really  began  to  pop  in  that  area.  Now 
you  can  buy  a  lot  in  some  of  these  places 
for  $10,000  to  $20,000.  $30,000  to  $50,000. 
So.  their  economy  is  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  also  know  that  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  chips  in  to  the  tune 
of  about  $7  million  a  year.  I  think  it  is, 
in  the  way  of  the  contribution  of  excise 
taxes  from  the  rum  that  is  produced  in 
the  '\^rgin  Islands.  I  might  add  that  it 
is  real  good  rum.  too. 

So.  it  was  with  8<Mne  regret  that  we 
voted  for  this  bill  to  let  these  people 
go  in  debt.  They  have  all  of  this  money, 
the  $17  million  a  year.  Yet  now  they 
want  to  go  on  the  cuff  for  another  10 
percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  which  is  somewhere  in  the  area 
of  $70  million,  and  probably  will  mount 
very  quickly.  However,  if  we  do  believe 
that  these  areas  should  be  self-governing 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  we  ought 
to  give  them  this  authority  to  bond 
themselves.  They  wanted  more.  They 
wanted  15  percent.  The  committee  cut 
it  down  to  10  percent.  I  think  that  was 
good  Judgment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  disagree  with 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 
O'Bkixn]  in  one  respect  where  the  gen- 
tleman said  that  they  might  use  this 
money  to  piirchase  the  electrical  pro- 
ducing facilities  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
If  you  have  ever  seen  a  Rube  Goldberg 
setup,  this  is  the  power  producing  facili- 
ties of  the  Virgin  Islands.     Several  of 
us  have  been  down  there  and  have  taken 
a  look  at  it.  and  you  have  never  seen 
such  a  haywire  outfit  in  your  life.    These 
things  are  Jiggling  all  over  the  place. 
Some  of  them  have  nameplates  of  "40 
kUowatts,"  "18  kilowatts,"  and  they  have 
a  half-dozen  different  generators.     No 
two  of  the  spare  parts  will  fit  and.  there- 
fore, different  spare  parts  have  to  be 
kept  of  every  different  type.    It  is  about 
as  bad  a  setup  as  you  could  have.    Why 
the  Virgin  Islands  government  would 
want  to  buy  that  kind  of  a  deal  I  would 
not  know,  unless  it  would  be  to  put  some 
people  on  the  payroll  through  patronage. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  hand   if 
they  should  sell  this  property  to  an  elec- 
trical   utility    company    which    knows 
something  about  its  business,  they  would 
probably  junk  most  of  It  and  come  up 
with  a   good   operation  and  with   this 
borrowing  capacity  that  we  are  giving 
them  here  today  they  could  use  it  to 
build  their  ho^itals  and  schools,  which 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  favor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WE8TLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
Just  approved  the  purchase  of  another 
high-speed  printing  press  for  the  print- 
ing of  mcmey  down  at  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.    I  understand 


this  press  operates  at  fantastic  speeds 
and  prints  on  both  sides  in  the  same  op- 
eration. It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  it  oosU  about  $400,000. 

I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  the  better 
part  of  good  Judgment  to  Just  buy  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  a  printing 
press  and  turn  them  loose  the  way  we 
are  doing  In  this  country  rather  than  let- 
ting them  go  into  debt? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  now  that  we  have 
repealed  the  $1  and  $2  bills  and.  perhaps, 
they  will  not  need  that  printing  press 
quite  so  quickly.  These  are  bonds,  and 
they  are  tax-exempt  securities.  They,  of 
course,  carry  a  very  low  Interest  rate. 

Basically,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
House  should  grant  them  this  authority. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  ot  section  8  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  as  amend- 
ed (68  Stat.  497.  600;  48  UJB.C.  1674(b)),  is 
redesignated  as  paragraph  (1)  of  such  sub- 
section (b),  and  Is  amended  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  by  striking  out  the 
word  "subsection"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "paragraph  (1)". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph  (11)  : 

"(11)    (A)    Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph   (11).  the  legislature  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the   Virgin   T«iaw<tj  may   cause 
to  be  issued  such  negotiable  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  and  advisable  to 
construct,  improve,  extend,  better,  repair,  re- 
construct, acquire,  and  operate  any  and  all 
types  of  public  works,  which  shall  include, 
but    not    be    limited    to,    schools,    streets, 
bridges,    wharves,    harbor    facilities,    sewers, 
sewage-disposal  plants,  municipal  biilldlngs. 
libraries,  gymnasia  and  athletic  fields,  fire- 
houses,  electric  distribution  systems  or  other 
projects  pertaining  to  electric  systems,  and 
other    public    utUltles,    or    to    clear    slums, 
accomplish  urban  redevelopment,  or  provide 
low-rent  housing:  Provided.  That  no  public 
indebtedneM  of  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
inciured  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable 
real  property  In  the  Virgin  Islands.     Bonds 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (11)  shall 
bear   such   date  or   dates,  may  be  in   such 
denominations,  may  mature  in  such  amounts 
and  at  such  time  or  times,  not   exceeding 
thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  may  be 
payable  at  such  place  or  places,  may  be  sold 
at  either  public  or  private  sale,  may  be  re- 
deemable (either  with  ot  without  premium) 
or  nonredeemable,  may  carry  such  registra- 
tion privileges  as  to  either  principal  and  in- 
terest, or  principal   only,  and   may  be   exe- 
cuted by  such  officers  and  in  such  manner, 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  leglslatiuv  of 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands.     In 
case  any  of  the  officers  whose  slgnatwes  ap- 
pear on  the  bonds  or  coupons  shall  cease  to 
be  such  officers  before  delivery  of  such  bonds. 
such  signature,  whether  manual  or  faosimUe, 
shall  nevertheless  be  valid  and  sufficient  for 
all  purposes,  the  same  as  if  such  officers  had 
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remained  in  oOce  untU  such  deliverv  «•. 
bonds  so  l«ued  shaU  bear  interest  at  a  3z 
not  to  exceed  that  specified  by  the  iLUT 
ture  and  shaU  be  payable  ewniannuaur^ 
such  bonds  shaU  be  sold  for  not  lea  thlf 
the  pnadpal  amount  th«r«>f  pixi,  ^a^!^ 
interest.  All  bonds  issued  by  the  govetSSI 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  including  sDecSftJT 
Interest  thereon,  shaU  be  exempt  from  u»I' 
tion  by  the  Government  of  the  United  StTkl* 
or  by  the  government  of  the  Virgin  laluwi^ 
or  any  pollUcal  subdlvUlon  thereof  ^Tu! 
any  SUte,  territory,  or  possession  or'bv  Jl 
political  subdlvUlon  of  any  SUte  terrltonr 
or  possession,  or  by  the  District  of  Columbta' 

"(B)  The  proceeds  of  the  bond  Issum  » 
other  obligations  herein  authorised  shall  Z 
expended  only  for  the  pubUc  improv«ia«,t. 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  subparsgr^pT^ 
for  the  reduction  of  the  debt  created  byni^ 
bond  issue  or  obligation,  unl«a  otlinsS 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

"(C)  Bonds  or  other  obUgatlons  lasiMS 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  (U)  shall  not^ 
a  debt  of  the  United  States,  nw  shall  th! 
United  SUtes  be  liable  thereon." 

Mr.  SAYLOR  (interrupting  the  read 
ing  of  the  blU).    Mr.  Chairman  i  iS 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  cqq 
sldered  as  read  and  open  for  amendment 
at  any  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn. 
sylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  it, 
port  the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "an"  and  iaaart  te 
lieu  thereof  "and". 

Page  a,  line  10,  strike  out  "atheletle"  aatf 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "athletic". 

Page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  the  words  "shsn 
be"  preceding  the  word  "payable". 

The  committee  amendments  wer« 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sayxos:  Ob 
page  a.  lines  S  to  13  Inclusive,  strike  out  "aa; 
and  all  types  of  public  works,  which  shaU 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  ■qK/w^ 
streets,  bridges,  wharves,  harbor  faelllttia, 
sewers,  sewage-disposal  plants,  munidpal 
buUdlngs,  libraries,  gymnasia  and  athlttk 
fields,  flrehouses,  electric  distribution  ays- 
tema  or  other  projects  pertaining  to  electrte 
systems,  and  other  public  utilities,  or  to  cisar 
slums,  accomplish  urban  redevelopment,  or 
provide  low -rent  housing:"  and  insert  "hos- 
pitals, schools,  libraries,  gymnasia  and  ath- 
letic fields:" 

Mr.  SAYU)R.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vlr- 
gin  Islands,  three  small  Islands  in  the 
Caribbean,  with  a  total  population  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  35.- 
000.  have  an  annual  income  in  excea 
of  $17  million.  I  have  carefuUy  checked 
and  I  find  that  there  is  no  municipal- 
ity in  the  United  States  with  a  popula- 
tion of  35.000  that  has  an  Income  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $17  million  a  year.  With 
that  income  they  are  oertainly  aUe  to 
provide,  and  they  have  provided,  many 
of  the  things  that  they  have  needed. 
They  have  come  far  in  the  past  9  yean 
from  nothing.  But  one  of  the  important 
things    that   I    think    this    Committee 
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^lould  realise  is  that  they  have  failed 
to  provide  the  basic  necessities  of  a  mod- 
fTB  society.  Ttyef  have  not  built  the 
kind  of  hospitals  tbcr  abould  hav«  to 
take  ears  of  their  peopte.  Tbey  have 
not  built  the  kind  of  schools  they  shoiald 
bAve  and  most  of  the  KJOOO  people  who 
lire  there  are  of  school  age.  They  do  not 
ijAve  libraries  to  supplement  their 
idtools.  the  schools  that  they  do  have. 
And  they  do  not  have  the  athletic  fields 
gad  gymnasiimis  and  equipment  that 
ibouki  go  with  them.  Therefore.  If  these 
people  are  gi^ng  to  go  into  debt  for  the 
first  time  I  feel  that  some  slight  limita- 
tion should  be  placed  upon  them.  I  am 
trying  to  make  sure  that  these  people 
will  build  the  things  that  they  need  most, 
the  things  that  they  have  failed  to  pro- 
yide  from  the  money  that  they  have  had 
over  the  years. 

Ui.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  conmilttee. 

ICr.  ASPINALL.  Among  other  things, 
as  I  tmderstand  it.  the  gentleman  has 
itricken  from  the  bill  by  his  amendment 
the  matter  of  electric  distribution  sys- 
tems or  other  projects  pertaining  there- 
to. If  we  provide  that  the  government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  take  over  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  Ccxiwratlon  and  thereby 
take  over  this  part  of  the  activities  ot 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  permit  them  to  have  the 
bonding  auth(Hity  to  go  ahead  and  use 
nme  of  this  money  that  they  secure 
from  bonds  for  the  construction  of  elec- 
trical systems?  I  know  that  we  are  not 
united  in  our  conmilttee  on  whether  or 
not  this  property  shoiild  go  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  government  or  whether  it 
should  go  to  private  businesses,  as  was 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
Ingtoa  We  have  not  yet  come  to  that 
point  But  if  it  should  hi4>pen  to  go  to 
the  Virgin  Islands  government,  should 
they  not  have  the  authority  to  go  ahead 
and  construct  these  facilities? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say  to  my  colleague  that  if  the  time 
comes  when  the  people  of  the  'VHrgin 
Islands  and  their  legislature  decide  that 
Is  what  they  want  to  do  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  go  along  and  have  that  Includ- 
ed. But  that  time  has  not  come.  At  the 
present  time  the  Virgin  Islands  Corpora- 
tion is  fiu-nishlng  all  of  the  power  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  This  is  a  matter  that 
has  to  do.  of  course,  with  our  present 
bill.  The  authority  granted  under  the 
bill  as  presently  written  is  more  or  less 
in  line  with  general  authority  that  mu- 
nldpaUties  of  the  United  States  have  at 
the  present  time  for  siich  purposes:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
making  an  exception  by  his  amendment 
because  of  the  reasons  he  has  given  to 
the  committee. 


Mr.  SATIiOR.  Tliat  Is  right  I  feel 
that  in  view  of  the  amount  ot  money  the 
Virgin  T"'f"**«  is  getting  from  general 
tax  revenue,  many  of  the  things  that 
municipalities  are  required  to  bond 
themselves  for,  the  Virgin  Islanders 
should  pay  out  of  their  Income. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Along  with  a 
number  of  others  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  Committee,  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  retain  the  full  powers  for 
the  municipalities  that  are  envisioned  by 
this  bill,  but  I  recognize  the  situation.  I 
recognize  the  dlfflculty  that  will  be  en- 
countered if  this  bill  should  be  forced 
to  a  vote  on  this  particular  day  with  a 
controversy  in  progress. 

I  Just  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
be  willing  to  enlarge  the  language  of  his 
amendment  to  include  sewers,  sewage 
disposal  plants,  and  water  systems,  which 
are  certainly  areas  of  activity  in  which 
there  is  no  question  at  all  of  any  compe- 
tition with  any  private  company,  and 
which  are  also  areas  in  which  the  need 
for  bonding  and  financing  would  be,  I 
think,  very  apparent  in  any  community 
of  any  size. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league I  would  be  willing  to  accept  that 
amendment.  I  do  not  want  to  get  down 
into  the  sewer  from  the  high  plane  on 
which  I  have  been  placed  by  my  friend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  I 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Then.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  add 
the  following  language  to  the  Saylor 
amendment:  After  the  language  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  add  "sewers,  sewage  dis- 
posal plants,  and  water  systems." 

Mr.  CRAMER  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  gentle- 
man inform  me  then  what  the  total 
authority  will  be  for  bonding  projects? 
What  will  be  involved? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the 
amendment  would  then  provide  author- 
ity to  bond  for  hospitals,  for  schools, 
for  gymnasiums,  for  athletic  fields,  for 
sewers,  for  sewage  disposal  plants,  and 
for  water  systems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  as  modified. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Aniendment  offered  by  Mr.  Batum:  On 
page  2.  line  S.  after  "operate"  strlkie  out  the 
remainder  of  line  S  and  down  to  and  includ- 
ing the  words  "low-rent  housing"  in  line  13. 
and  insert  "ho^tals.  schools,  libraries,  gym- 
nasia and  athletic  fields,  sewers,  sewage  dis- 
posal plants,  and  water  systems". 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXOORO. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqxiest  of  the  gentleman  f  run 
New  Yorit? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  oat  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaitman.  I  do  not  propose  to  pro- 
long this  discussion.  I  think  we  have  a 
practical  situation  here,  but  I  do  think 
before  we  vote  on  this  amendment  it  is 
my  responsibility  as  manager  of  the  bill 
to  point  out  that  the  comjnlttee  instruct- 
ed us  to  support  the  bill  as  it  appears  as 
reported  by  the  committee.  While  I  am 
inclined  to  limit  this  to  certain  specific 
activity,  I  do  think  we  should  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  too  often  in  this  Con- 
gress when  It  comes  to  legislating  for 
offshore  areas,  where  the  i>eople  are  not 
citizens  in  the  full  sense,  we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  a  double  rule.  We  have  one  rule 
for  those  on  the  mainland  and  we  have 
another  rule  for  the  offshore  areas. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
because  it<is  the  practical  thing  to  do, 
but  I  do  not  Intend  to  supimt  it  in  a 
paternalistic  way  or  attitude  toward 
those  people  because  I  think  they  have 
as  much  responsibility  and  ability  to 
govern  as  any  municipal  council 
throughout  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  the  bill  on 
page  2.  line  14,  in  a  matter  of  spelling  to 
change  the  word  "pubic"  to  "public". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  is  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Mr.  Albert. 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Fkighak, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (HJl. 
1989)  to  authorize  the  government  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general  obli- 
gation bonds,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 307,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Under  the  rule,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

Tlie  question  Is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agrenl  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AspiKALL) .  For  what  purpose  does  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  rise? 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR  AND  PRIVATE 
CALENDAR  TO  BE  CALLED  ON 
MONDAY.  APRIL   22 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wk 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday. 
April  22.  1963.  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  business  under  clause  4.  nile 
XTTT,  the  Consent  Calendar  nile.  and 
clause  6.  rule  XXIV,  the  Private  Calen- 
dar rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINO  CLERK  OP  THE 
HOUSE  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
AND  AUTHORIZINa  SIONINO  OP 
ENROLLED   BILLS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  April  22.  1963, 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  Senate  and  that  the 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any  en- 
rolled bills  and  Joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR   WEDNESDAY   BUSINESS 
DISPENSED  WITH  ON  APRIL  24 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  April 
24,  1963,  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, will  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
Private  Calendar  a  week  from  Monday 
next  be  the  only  business  to  come  before 
the  House  on  that  day? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  will  be  other 
business  on  Monday,  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  that  order  making  the  Con- 
sent and  Private  Calendars  in  order  on 
that  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  APPOINTMENT  OP 
COMMISSIONS.  BOARDS.  AND 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  notwithstanding  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  until  April  22,  1963, 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  appoint 
commissions,  boards,  and  committees  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  the  program  will  be  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  week  of  April 
22. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiry,  under  the  order  just 
obtained,  on  Monday  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar and  the  Private  Calendar  will  be 
called. 

Monday  is  also  District  Day  and  there 
are  five  bills  as  follows: 

HJl.  3190,  pour-over  trusts. 
H.R.  4330.  amend  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act. 
HM.  5044,  mutual-aid  fire  protection. 
HJl.  5081,  power  line  right-of-way. 
HJl.  5338,  establish  uniform  commer- 
cial code. 

Also,  on  Monday,  the  House  will  take 
up  the  resolution — House  Resolution 
317 — to  agree  to  Senate  amendments  to 
the  bill  H.R.  4715  establishing  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation 
Tuesday:  H  R.  12,  Medical  Professions 
Assistance  Act.  This  is  an  open  rule, 
with  3  hours  of  debate. 

Wednesday:  H.R.  4997.  to  extend  the 
feed  grains  program.  This  Is  an  open 
rule  with  3  hours  of  debate. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the  week  : 
H.R.  3120  to  simplify  administration  of 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization 
Act.  This  is  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

H.R.  1762,  Outdoor  recreation,  coor- 
dinate programs.  This  is  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  of  course 
with  the  usual  reservation  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  that  any  further  program  will 
be  announced  later. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  advises 
that  his  Committee  on  Appropriations 
desires  to  bring  up  the  Labor-HEW  bill 
on  April  29.  that  is  the  Monday  foUow- 
ing  the  date  of  reconvening. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


^prU  It 


WHY  SHED   TEARS? 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  AsRBRoox]   is   recognized  for   15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  other 
Members  of  this  House  will  have  to  ex- 
cuse me  for  not  shedding  the  same 
crocodile  tears  regarding  the  article  that 
Ja<*  Anderscm  recently  wrote  for  Parade. 
While  J  cannot  speak  to  the  merits  of 
the  t>articular  cases  of  "cheating"  which 
he  mentioned,  I  can  say  from  my  own 


experience  that  it  ill  behoovea  m  4^ 
loudly  protest  general  criUclai^  fLz 
outside  these  halls  when  we  p«  ^ 
attenUon  to  specific  criticisms  plnno^ 
ing  specific  abuses  within  thesehiS' 
The  public  is  not  so  easily  fooled!^ 
of  the  statements  which  purport  to  M 
what  we  would  do  about  the  aDnS 
malefactors  in  this  body  were  we  toi2 
their  names  and  the  detaUs  of  thS 
unethical  conduct  is  so  much  hogw^ 
What  we  would  do  concerning  abuaeT^ 
do  not  know  about  can  only  be  hon^! 
Judged  in  the  light  of  what  we  do^ 
do  about  abuses  we  do  know  about 

On  March  12.  1963.  I  outUned  a  situ. 
tion  in  specific  detaU  which  exlsu  i»I 
garding  the  reporting  of  counteroMt 
funds  under  tlUe  22,  secUon  1754  of  th. 
United  SUtes  Code.  This  law  cl«S 
requires  the  reporting  and  full  disckMure 
of  the  counterpart  funds  expended  bt 
Congress.  This  speech,  which  appean 
on  pages  4017-4019,  Indicated  bejfoSs 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Committet 
on  Education  and  Labor,  through  tti 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Powell],  did  not  correctly  report 
the  counterpart  funds  expended  by  tbe 
chairman,  other  members  and  staff  im- 
sonnel. 

On  March  21.  1963.  I  agam  addrened 
the  House  and  pointed  out  the  Impsoe 
which  I  had  reached  regarding  effort« 
on  my  part  to  secure  Information  to 
rectify  the  situation  presented.  Thh 
speech  appears  on  pages  4612  and  4fi|. 
As  I  pointed  out  then,  no  one  nem 
to  have  responsibility  for  enforeii* 
the  law.  The  Justice  Department  asyi 
it  is  not  their  obllgaUon;  the  Commlttst 
on  House  Administration  says  it  is  not 
their  responsibility:  the  State  DqMui. 
ment  says  it  is  not  their  responsibUlty 
since  they  furnished  the  figures  oo 
counterpart  expenditures  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell]  ob 
February  28.  1963.  At  the  same  Mif. 
they  will  not  furnish  these  figures  to  me. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  refuses  to  even  answer  the  let- 
ter in  which  I  requested  a  copy  of  tbe 
State  Department  letter  to  him. 

Up  to  now,  I  have  felt  that  our  com. 
mittee  report  represented  a  failure  to 
comply  with  the  law.  However,  wbeo 
the  facts  are  presented  and  there  is  s 
refusal  to  do  anything  about  it.  the  mat- 
ter ceases  to  be  a  question  of  complylnr 
With  the  law  and  instead  becomes  tbe 
obligation  of  the  House  to  do  somethinc 
about  it.  When  will  we  require  compli- 
ance with  the  law?  This  House  is  coun- 
tenancing a  violation  of  the  very  laws 
that  it  has  enacted  at  the  same  time  it 
commands  compliance  by  the  rest  of  oar 
citizenry. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  chairman  of  my 
committee  was  woefully  inadequate 
Without  going  into  elaborate  detail,  note 
the  report  on  just  one  trip.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell  1  to- 
gether with  two  stair  members.  Miss 
Corrina  A.  Huff  and  Mrs.  Tamara  J. 
Wall,  conducted  a  factfinding  mission  to 
Europe  which  took  the  chairman  to  five 
countries,  Mrs.  Wall  to  seven  countries. 
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iind  Miss  Huff  to  six  eountrtcs.  The  total  from  New  Tortc  CMr.  Powaxx],  $109  for  March  11,  1963,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
ifsniportatloD  bin  fw  this  faettlndlnc  Mrs.  Wan.  and  $116  for  Mist  Huff,  as  in-  visions  of  ttUe  22.  section  1764.  The 
trip  eomes  to  $100  for  the  gentleman    dicated  by  the  report  which  was  filed  cm    report  was  as  follows: 


KMnr  Mid  oooBtry 


Ofmt  Bnuia  (»  d«yt). 


_     (6d»n).... 
IMy  (•dkyi) 

OrMct  (U  dan)- 


8piM(«d»7t) 

raB.  Taaan  J.: 
(ifwt  BrltaJn  (4  ttoyi). 

mow  (» ton) 

Itioy  (•  diTi) 

I  (4  (ten) 


Aiistrt»(6<l*]r». 

iy(Sdky>). 
D«BM-k  (6  d«7f). 


Baf,  OontDD*  A. 

i^t  Brmtln  (4  <teys). 

mBctitdftn) 

IttriyUdayi) 

OfMM  (U  day  ' 


» (H  dan)... 

{4dayi) 

■rk(4<kri). 


NMMOf 

cnmBcy 


C.8.  doDv. 

.....i» 

do 

.-..do 


Poond 

Newltinc 

Lkm 

DrMimw.. 
BcbUUnr.. 
Dautaebe 


U.8.  dollar. 

....do 

.-..do 

.—do 

...-do 

...-do 


Loddac 
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U.8.  dollar 

eqnlTalnt 
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Ml  00 

naoo 

IMiOO 

101  n 

72.00 
100.00 

naoo 

906.00 
Ml  00 
•SwOO 
56.00 
7100 

saoo 
naoo 
laaoo 
moo 

7100 
7X00 
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7a  00 

87.80 

oaoo 

181.60 
06.00 

86.00 
83.80 
148.80 
70.00 
62.60 
61.00 
0.00 

17.80 
83.80 
00.00 
18L80 
76.00 
06.00 


U.8.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.8. 
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Foreign 
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V.S.  doilv 

equivateat 

or  U.S. 

ouiiancy 


5.00 


75.00 

laoo 
laoo 

23.00 
12.00 
26.00 
15.00 
12.00 
14.00 
8.00 

28.00 
12.00 


76.00 


76.80 
UOO 
48.00 
64.00 
88.00 

laoo 

37.00 


73.00 
46.80 
7LS0 
8&00 
22:  .fO 

aaoo 

36.00 
108.00 

4a  00 
eaoo 

84.00 
87.00 
S7.00 


ToM 


Forrim 
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}-■ 


100 
1,380 
286.800 
6,000 
8,800 
000 
1,200 


U.fl.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

eurreacy 


248.50 
346.80 
318.00 

647.00 

105.00 


3BaO0 

2saoo 

4S0.00 
300.00 
15X00 

ifiaoo 

171.00 

303.50 
25a  SO 
806.00 
68160 
185.00 
176.00 


Does  it  stand  to  reason  that  such  a  trip 
can  be  made  for  this  extremely  smaU 
figure?  No,  it  does  not;  so  let  us  stop 
fooling  ourselves.  Someone  had  to  pay 
for  the  basic  travel  expense.  Possibly, 
MATS  or  other  Oovemment  transporta- 
tion could  have  been  provided.  No;  this 
was  dearly  not  the  case  as  witness  the 
foUowlng  State  Department  telegram 
which  alerted  the  oversea  diplomatic 
corps  to  this  trip: 

Ooagreannan  Adam  C.  Powsll,  chairman, 
OommlttM  on  Kducatioo  and  Labor,  acoom- 
paniad  by  Ura.  Tamarm  J.  Wall  and  Uim 
Oorrlne  Huff,  ataff  membera,  traveling  Wost- 
•m  Kurope  accordance  following  itinerary: 

August  8,  sailing  Queen  Mary,  arrlTlng 
Soothsmpton  August  18;  Psris,  August  16; 
Vanioa.  August  30;  Room,  August  at;  Athens, 
August  37:  Delphi,  August  80:  sailing  Leo- 
umrdo  da  Vinci,  September  IS  from  Gibraltar. 
Arrival  times  and  nights  forwarded  when 
firm. 

ProTlalona  handbook  oongresslonal  travel 
^ply.  Oodel  and  party  authorised  use  local 
currencies  19PT5ei  funds.  Meet  assist  ap- 
point control  offloers. 

Request  one  single  and  one  double  with 
bath  aa  foUowa:  London -Cumberland  Marble 
Arch  Hotel;  Parla  Hotel  San  Regla:  Venlee 
Royal  Oenlell;  Rome  (1)  Bxoelslar  (2)  nora 
(S)  Victoria  whichever  has  qMClal  ambasay 
rates:  Athens  beachhouse  at  Astir  Botel 
IMphI,  new  government  hotel  name  un- 
known.    CooArm  Department  aooneet. 

UiDdon.  request  three  tickets  August  14 
and  16.  best  shows  pUylng,  except  Broadway 
pUys. 

Parls-Codel  desires  use  XJJS.  Army  car  and 
chauffeur.  Reserve  three  for  first  show  and 
dinner  beat  table  Udo  August  16. 

Southampton -Codel  requests  be  met  at 
Queen  Mmry  Cherbourg  with  $100  VS.  equlv- 
»lM»t  In  local  currencies  for  each  member 
l«rty. 

This  certainly  indicates  that  the  trip 
was  made  on  the  Queen  Mary.  Patently 
on  the  face  of  the  report,  therefore,  Is 
the  obvious  fact  that  It  does  not  truly 
reflect  the  cost  of  the  trip  unless  the 
funds  came  from  some  private  souroe. 
At  thU  point,  secrecy  takes  over  and  I 
cannot  report  further. 


Secrecy  is  at  the  heart  of  most  of  the 
abuses  which  persist  here  in  Ckmgress. 
In  the  particular  Instamce  of  counterpart 
funds,  the  practice  of  midcing  the  figures 
available  only  to  committee  chairmen 
and  then  relying  on  them  to  present  the 
figures  to  the  House  has  obviously  not 
worked.  I.  therefore,  have  introduced 
H.R.  5622  which  would  amend  title  22, 
section  1754.  by  adding  the  simple 
provision  that  "Each  six:h  record  shall 
be  available  for  inspection  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  upon  his  request." 

Before   we  shed  too  many  crocodile 
tears  about  the  criticism  that  we  are 
receiving,  let  us  honestly  look  at  our  own 
basic  weakness  of  refusing  to  enforce 
the  law  as  far  as  legislators  are  con- 
cerned.   My  bill  would  at  least  make  it 
possible   to   get   a   true   accounting   of 
moneys  expended  and  not  give  committee 
chairmen  a  cloak  behind  which  they  can 
hide  when  their  reports  are  Incorrect  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  law. 
The  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 
HA.  6622 
A  bill  to  amend  aectlon  503  of  the  Mutual 
Sectu-tty  Act  of  19M  relating  to  the  report- 
ing   of    foreign    currendea    expended    by 
Members  of  Congress 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativee  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreta  ateembled.  That  section 
502  of  tbe  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964  (22 
UJB.C.  1754)  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  a 
complete  detailed  record  of  each  local  cur- 
rency owned  by  the  United  SUtes  which  U 
made  available  during  each  calendar  year 
under  authority  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
•eetton  to  each  Member  and  employee  of  a 
committee  of  Congress.  Bach  such  report 
shall  ^Mdfy  the  anumnt  furnished  each 
Member  and  employee  in  each  territory, 
possession,  and  commonwealth  of  the  United 
States  and  in  each  foreign  country  visited, 
the  dates  of  such  visit,  and  the  doUar-equlv- 
alent  value  of  each  such  local  currency. 
Bach  such  record  shall  be  available  for  m- 
spectloa  by  any  Member  of  Oongreas  upon 
his  requesi." 


UJS.  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced today  a  bill  designed  to  limit 
U.S.  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of 
the  Clay  Ccxnmlttee  on  foreign  aid.  and 
in  keeping  with  the  original  intent  of 
this  Congress.  My  billplacesaSSV^-per- 
cent  limit  on  U.S.  contributions  to  all 
U.N.  budgets  and  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  American  taxpayers  now 
foot  the  bill  for  up  to  100  percent  of 
some  UJf.  funds,  while  other  nations 
ignore  their  obligations  to  support  the 
U.N.  financially.  If  my  bill  is  ap- 
proved— and  the  principle  already  has 
received  widespread  vocal  support — the 
savings  to  the  American  taxpayers  could 
amoimt  to  approximately  $50  million  a 
year.  And  the  other  nations  would  be 
put  firmly  on  notice  that  they  must  face 
up  to  their  obligations  to  the  UJf ..  if 
they  wish  the  U.N.  to  contlhue  to 
function. 

As  this  House  knows,  I  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  UJJ.'s  foreign  aid  activi- 
ties for  2  months.  It  was  the  unpub- 
licized  extent  of  U.N.  aid  to  Communist 
nations  that  first  convinced  me  that 
JJH.  aid  is  not  now  being  administered  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  the  greatest  supporter  of  the  T3H.  and 
the  world's  true  champion  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  understanding. 
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Further  diecklns  reveals  that  XJH.  aid  Mjr  bm  would  retam  «i  to  the  intent  the  llkldle  East  and  in  tK.  « 

is  not  even  being  administered  in  the  bert  of  the  tad  Cotwreas  aitf  ia  dedcned  to  rates  tooKeMof  STm^o^I.??**  •» 

interests  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  cloae  the  elu^  'toovholar'  7^^!^  wStaStiSiSlS^*******'  i^ 

continued  balling  out  of   the  U JJ.  by  we  have  ignored  the  wishes  of  that  wise  that  rtanj  our  deSeStion  Zi  .WU*"^ 

American  tax  dollars  must  come  to  a  Congress.  NSionTm^d^  oSSti^.^  ^*»**«» 

The    United    States    is    obligated    by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  IMl  and  limitation  In  D  8  law            ** ^-Percent 

,  charter— and  by  hope— to  pay  its  fair  inserts  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  My  bill,  presented'  here  tnd..   . 

share  of  U  Jf .  ooats.    We  are  equally  obU-  OontnbuUons.  wh«tli«r  m  cash  orln  foods  clarify  that  law  so  that  theflS;  V* 

pted  by  a  domestic  budget  deficit  and  and  Mrnoes.  and  other  p«yiiwnts  made  by  partment  and  the  US  delecatt/lT  ♦  ^" 

for  the  good  of  the  Ul».  Itself .  not  to  pay  the  United  state,  for  the  calendar  year  idm  United    Nations   wmund?»t*r^*°^ 

1  cent  more  than  our  fair  share.  <»    any    subeequent    calendar    year    to    the  Conffresa  want*  that  -»■»  i7\.-"'*'?"    **»•» 

The  CTay  Committee  recommended  just  Si^, ''■*ir^  °' *°  "' »!r«~»  °' ~^^"y  apuS    kn    ttJ    ttoe   iid^SL?^ 

that  with  respect  to  United  Nations  as-  ^^'JZ^^"  °'  not  flnwujed  in  whole  boaS-^  jiSrt  wSS  thJlJ^SL  ^ 

sistance  urmritm  aavlnir-  °'  ^  P*^  ^^  aasewments  against  member  LT^tT^       ..  ,          "*•  ^***«  J^Wrt- 

sisiance  agencies,  saying.  nation*)  may  not  exceed  SS38  per  centum  of  ™«n'  decides  It  is  conrenient  toiuS^ 

VJB.  contrlbutlozia  to  the  budget  of  these  the  total  amount  contributed  and  paid  by  ^^  l*"^-                                                        ^^ 

(aaalstance)  organizations  should  not  exceed  aU  nation*  for  the  '—'•n^ar  year  Involved  to  I  note  also  that  the  State  n»naji— - 

our^xvortlonate  share  of  our  regular  U.N.  the  United  NaUons.  or  the  program  or  ac-  itself  has  evidenced   a  Simila/^SI!^ 

^""^^  "'"y "»"~'- "  the  case  may  be.  On  Mareh  12.  19«3.  just  l^oft  Sfjj 

Thus,  the  Clay  Committee,  in  accord  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  if  the  I^chard  N.  Oardner.  Deputy  Airtitent 

with  the  wisdom  evidenced  by  the  rest  of  33 i^-i>ercent  ceiling  were  applied  to  UJ^  Secretary  of  State  for  IntematlouU^ 

its  consdenUous  and  meticulous  report,  funds  as  they  turned  out  In  1962,  the  **"^*^'*<>'i  Affairs,  said  in  a  ^jeech  befo* 

advised  the  Nation  to  do  exactly  what  the  American  taxpayers  would  have  been  ^^  American  Association  of  the  Ud^ 

Congress  of  the  United  States  had  in-  saved   $37,836,000   last   year.    Even   so  Nations:                                            ^^ 

tended  for  us  to  be  doing  all  along.  only   10  of   the   28   UJ^.   buifeets   would  I«  »•  true  that  the  regular  budcet  tmu 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  American  have  been  cut  at  all.  involve*   a   ceiling   for    ub.   oMmbt^T 

taxpayers  now  finance  the  UJ^.'s  myriad  The  table  below  shows  the  cuts  that  ""^     ceuing     derives     from    a    tnZ^ 

budgets  and  funds  in  widely  varying  could  have  been  made  In  1962     Since  ™*°^  principle  long  accepted  by  the  oea. 

amounts.    For  instance,  our  basic  con-  the  UJf.  budgets  are  all  continually  in-  ^^  f^lf^?~"^''  ^  *°  ofganiaauon  oi 

trlbutton  to  the  XJJX.  general  budget  is  creasing,  it  is  apparent  that  savings  in  ^  h^  "J't  to  ^e'St^  ^^"^  "^  «» 

32.02  perwat.  but  we  give  40  percent  to  19«4  could  be  even  larger— probably  tn  S«  to  dJ52.d  tS  iSS^«f«^  .r**"^ 

the  Special  Pund.  some  70  percent  to  the  the  neighborhood  of  JSomimo^^  ^.^^^.    iSTi^SliSlldSi 

Middle  East  emergency  force,  and  100  tamlm  i.—Savingw  *n  vjt.  ctmtrnmtion*  bv  "*"^  *»  ■<*•  »»«»*»y  htmd,  and  thsTS! 

percent  to  sMne  research  programs.    In  the  us.  in  i9*2  if  vs.  eontrf&utioH  umit  '^^^  worked  out  '•^■♦-■thanng  fonuteta 

other  cases  we  give  less  than  32.02  per-  ^*^^  ^>**^  ^^-^^  percent  accomplish  this  u  th*  regular  budget  — i[ 

cent.  UJl.  Pond:                                           StuHn§  Mr  Speaker  my  bin  is  tmw-rt       . 

o^'SfiSSTT""""'^"^'™^'    SSSSS-^t::::::::.-:  ?:JJ;:SS!  S^'rrHr^^"^" 

*    ,"  may  go.                                               ^.j.^^ s  089  ooo  <^"'  "o^  determined  for  us  in  ttieTInltoii 

.rJ^JX^L^^  *?  ^^4f  J^*  American       Palestine  relief...:.::::::::::  w; mi!  ooo  Nations  budget  formula.  aUowtng  a  mu? 

«^^S^^  Ht  «\^i^\^  ,"**"  ^       S^***  '*"** 4.228.000  8ln  for  minor  fluetuatlone  In  our  ht- 

33t/3percentofUJ^  budgets  already  are       who  proj^ns 2.i8«,ooo  share  rate.    Such  action  by  us  wouW«. 

illegal.    At  thevery  least  those  contrlbu-             ^  ,                               courage  other  nations  Xo\mj  to3?5r 

H22*  V^J^,^!^  opposition  to  tiie  hi-             Total... 37.8M.ooo  sharfr-whether  out  of  de<Stiona 3? 

Si-PV^Sl^^ii^???^  ^.^^        ^    Speaker.  Uie  percentages  which  ffust-unless  tt^  are  willing  to  MMpt 

state  Department  Appropriation  Act  of    American  taxpayers  gave  to  the  above  »  cutback   of   United  Nations  aottfllr 

T«  i-K-*    -*            T^  w,.    ,                        projects  in  1962  ranged  from  40  percent  especially  in  the  fovdcn  aid  field. 

*K^£r  **^*— "0^  ^^  La'^  82-495—    to  the  special  fund  and  the  expanded  Let  us  remember  that  the  dlffleultln 

tne  congress,  with  foresight  we  unfor-     technical  assistance  program  to  100  per-  «'  ^^  UJf .  do  not  arise  from  Its  ordtesiy 

tunately   have   not   followed,   provided    cent  for  two  of  the  three  special  projects  operations.     It  is  the  extra  operatkKtf 

""*•                                                               of  the  World  Health  Organization.  t*^*  h«ve  turned  the  VJS.  into  a  botton- 

No  representative  of  the  United  States        The    18   Ul?.   funds   and  budgets   to  ^^ss  financial  drain  for  American  tM- 

Government  in  any  International  organlza-     which   the   United   States   Is  now   con-  Payers. 

S^J^,.^^  ^  ?,?*  ■!^^_°i*^  *°y     tributing  less  than  33%  percent  Include:  Over  the  last  few  years  almost  M  par- 

fSSSli,SiCSL^'t2?SS2?k^i2    General  UJ^.  budget,  international  Marl-  cent  of  Uie  UJI.  membership  has  ben 

Sf^o2V^^^*S5;^<J^bu^    time  Consultlve  Organl«atioti.  Food  and  granted  relief  from  making  payment,  st 

of  any  latwnatkmai  organisation                      Agricuttuie  Organization,  International  *^^  regular  assessment  level  to  the  spe- 

CM         lac*  **-                                                 ^*^  Aviation  Organization.  ICAO  Joint  cial  UJ*.  (v>erations  of  emergency  foivet 

smce  1953  there  have  been  occasions    support   program.   International   Labor  a^d  of  foreign  aid.    As  a  consequenee. 

y^^i^^T  u  **  ^"  ***^°  found  convenient    Organization,  International  Telecommu-  ^e  United  States  has  been  called  upon 

for  that  basic  limitation  to  be  clrcum-     nlcatlons  Union,  United  NaUons  Educa-  ^  support   those  programs   via  laige 

vented.    It  has  been  claimed  that  "vol-     tional.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organlza-  "voluntary"  contributioM, 

untary"  funds  are  not  covered  by  the     tion.    Universal    Postal    Union.    World  To  do  that  we  had  to  wink  at  our  llni- 

above  law.  although  the  law  makes  no     Health    Organization     general    budget,  tation  law. 

such  exception  hi  its  language.    On  the    World  Meteorological  Organisation,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  has  two 

basis  of  that  dubious  reasoning  the  For-    the  UJT.  High  Commissioner  for  Ref-  unacceptable  aspects: 

eign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  provided  in    ugees.  First.  It  has  placed  a  disproportlcmsts 

section  301(b)  that  U.S.  contributions  to        The  proposed  cutting  back  of  our  sup-  share — nearly  half— of  the  cost  of  these 

the  UJT.  Special  Fund  and  the  U.N.  ex-     P*"^  ^  ****  ^-N-  ^  an  effort  to  keep  our  operations  on  the  United  States, 

panded  program  of  technical  assistance    ^'^  flnanclal  house  in  order,  and  to  Second.  Under   this   arrangement  » 

could  be  made,  up  to  40  percent  of  those    f^^ourage  added  backing  of  the  UJf.  by  large  number  of  UJ».  members  are  not 

funds'  budgets.                                                  other  nations.    This  cutback  is  not  sup-  nkeeting  their  obligations. 

And.    by    convenientiy    neglecting    to    f^!^,*^  ^  ^^^^  J^A   "*®   ?^  "'^  Communist  bloc  pays  nothing  or 

remember  the  intent  of  the  Congress  our    S2?T^        -*      i^:.  ^**?'    "'c**^'^  makes  only  token  contiibutions.   laths 

State  Department  lua^tt^SSui^itS    l^S.T'^S^J^'^  f^^'^l^^^^^''  ca«»   of  «me  speeiflc   funds.  Frues. 

states  iSotoede^flnSLwaSi^    hy  the  IJpartinent  of  State.  South  Africa  and  Uie  Arab  countries  i^ 

r>^^»iT^Jr              nnanciai  waters  of         The     State     Department     announced  fuse  to  oav  their  fair  share     Otha>  ua- 

^D  t?fo  L^.'j;?'n7^'r™"°°3,?  ™'^'    f**'"^   "   '"^^  "^^  United  ^SSS^S    i^eveloSd  S^tioM^Hot^tS 
up  to  70  percent  of  U2i.  expenditures.        longer  will  support  UJI.  operations  in    share.  argSng  tiiat  Uiey  are  too^r. 
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Beside  that,  the  Commtmist  bloc  lim- 
its the  convertibility  of  currency  it  gives 
to  the  UJf.  so  that  such  cmreney  often 
can  be  spent  only  for  Communist  goods 
and  experts  and  only  in  Communist  na- 
tions. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
gtraighten  out  the  finances  of  the  U.N. 
The  most  notable  attempt  involved  that 
tlOO  million  bond  issue  in  which  the 
United  States  hesltetlngly  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate last  year. 

In  addition  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  handed  down  last  July  an 
opinion  that  costs  incurred  by  the  U.N. 
In  the  Congo  and  Middle  East  operations 
are  "expenses  of  the  Organization"  and 
that  assessments  levied  to  pay  for  them 
eonstitute  binding  legal  obligations. 

Please  note  that  my  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose ttiat  the  United  States  refuse  to 
meet  such  legal  obligations.  The  33^ 
percentage  is,  in  fact,  a  litUe  higher  than 
our  current  legal  U  J>l.  assessment  figure 
of  32.02  percent. 

It  Is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  United  Nations  Is  not  being 
supported  in  many  of  its  fimds  and 
budgets.  These  arrearages  will  continue 
to  grow  so  long  as  both  major  and  minor 
powers  refuse  to  fulfill  their  legal  obllga- 
tkms.  And.  so  long  as  the  American 
taxpayers  pay  the  bill,  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  other  nations  will  be 
bothered  with  paying  them. 

The  United  States  contributes  to  at 
least  28  United  Nations  fimds  and  budg- 
ets. That  makes  for  a  lot  of  different 
UJ3.  relationships  with  a  lot  of  different 
international  organizations  each  in  a 
varied  and  complex  field. 

Thus,  we  find  ourselves  approaching 
something  of  a  showdown  this  year.  We 
have  had  some  18  years  of  experience 
now  in  building  international  organiza- 
tions imder  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
been  an  enterprise  in  which  the  U.S. 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
have  been  partners  in  a  great  many  deci- 
sions to  establish  or  help  finance  inter- 
national organizations. 

We  have  arrived  now  at  the  point 
where  it  is  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  to  manage  this  complex 
web  of  relationships.  But  at  the  present 
point  the  management  problems  in- 
volved are  almost  staggeringly  complex. 

The  UJ3.  Congress  and  our  delegation 
to  the  UJ^.  are  having  to  fimction  to  a 
significant  degree  as  the  legislature  of 
an  international  organization  that  lacks 
an  effective  internal  legislature.  We 
have  a  very  big  voice  in  the  TJH.  budget 
process.  We  have  the  problem  of  exam- 
ining U  JI.  programs,  trying  to  make  sure 
they  are  sensible,  and  meantime  keeping 
our  percentage  of  financial  commitment 
down  to  a  fair -share  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financing  of  the 
United  Nations  has  Just  gotten  out  of 
hand.  The  UJ«.  cannot  manage  It. 
Now  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
United  States — saddled  with.  Its  own 
debt — cannot  finance  the  U.N..  too. 

I  do  not  reach  this  conclusion  lightly. 
I  have  studied  UJY.  finances  cloeely  and 
have  detailed  a  number  of  questionable 
UN.  projects  in  15  previous  speeches  in 
this  House. 

What  Is  happening  now,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  that  the  American  taxpayer— who  has 


a  massive  foreign  aid  program  of  his 
own — is  beii^  drawn  unknowingly  into 
a  second  foreign  aid  program  which  be 
finances  but  over  which  he  has  no  ef- 
fective control. 

Our  United  States  is  facing  the  first 
$12  billion  planned  budget  deficit  in  all 
its  history.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
support  two  foreign  aid  programs. 

We  already  have  substantial  agree- 
ment in  principle  to  the  cutting  of  our 
unilateral  aid  program.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  we  must  apply  the  cutting 
principle  also  to  our  donatioiu  to  the 
United  Nations.  My  bill  proposes  a  real- 
istic method  of  doing  that.  It  does  not 
end  our  membership  In  the  TJJS.  It 
does  make  our  membership  a  fair-share 
affair. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  question  is 
always  near  at  hand  in  these  cold  war 
days.  I  want  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
amount  of  U.N.  foreign  aid  that  has  gone 
to  or  is  programed  for  Communist  bloc 
nations  in  1963-64. 

Many  of  these  projects  I  have  dis- 
cussed here  in  detail  in  previous  days. 
The  aid  includes  that  from  the  Special 
Fund  and  the  expanded  technical  as- 
sistance program  and  from  other  U.N. 
funds  and  budgets — none  of  them  limited 
to  a  33  V3 -percent  U.S.  contribution. 

My  research  indicates  that  there  are 
now  in  operation — or  planned — 103  U.N. 
aid  projects  in  the  Communist  bloc. 
These  will  cost  the  UN.  $9,791,373  as  de- 
tailed in  the  accompanying  table. 

TABI.X  a. — Total  VM.  aid  to  or  programed  tor 
Red  bloc,  19«3-e4  {includes  Special  Fund. 
KTAP,  other  fundi) 


t 

Natkm                        Pit4«rta 

Cost 

Cube 

18 

30 

32 

S 

12 

$2, 396, 680 

Poland 

2,007.300 

Yugoslavia    

4. 605  643 

AIb*nla  

70.000 

InterreKional  with  R«d  Natioos 
Involved 

583,000 

Total 

IM 

9,701,373 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  in  the  coming 
days  of  debate  and  lawmaking  in  the 
foreign  aid  field,  we  in  this  Congress  will 
be  successful  in  closing  all  loopholes  and 
in  providing  specifically  that  no  Ameri- 
can contribution  to  any  UJi.  fund  ever 
shall  exceed  that  33  M>  percent  now  in 
our  lawa 

I  have  proposed  a  step  In  the  right 
direction;  the  direction  of  fiscal  sanity; 
the  direction  of  realism.  It  is  a  realistic 
step  that  has  widespread  support  and 
that  can  be  accomplished  qulddy.  It 
follows  the  recommendations  of  General 
Clay's  committee  for  decreased,  selective 
aid  to  international  organizations.  It 
could  save  us  $50  million. 

The  step  I  propose  provides  for  a  limit 
on  U.S.  contributions  to  any  and  aU  U.N. 
funds  and  budgets  and  will  encourage 
other  nations  to  assume  their  m<»al  ob- 
ligation to  pay  their  fairer  share  of  U.N. 
financing.  Many  of  these  nations  have 
been  rehabilitated  by  our  unilateral  aid 
and  by  UN.  aid  financed  chiefly  by 
Americans. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  legislate  a  positive 
SSVa  percent  ceiling  on  U.S.  aid  to  the 
UJ*. 

Let  us  enact  a  "fair  share"  celling. 


A  "fair  share"  ceiling  will  help  make 
the  United  Nations  strong^'  and  more 
flnanclaTTy  sound  whUe  at  the  same  time 
making  the  United  States  of  America 
stronger  and  more  financially  soimd. 

That  is  a  good  bargain. 

Let  us  take  advantage  of  it 

Mr.  OR068.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  my  friend  from  Missouri  for 
the  wealth  of  information  he  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  In  connec- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  and  its  sub- 
sidiary organizations.  ^  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  Will  your  bill 
put  a  stop  to  the  vicious  practice  of 
so-called  volimtary  contributions  that 
have  run  into  many,  many  millions  of 
dollars? 

Mr.  HALL.  No;  I  would  have  to  say 
to  the  gentieman  from  Iowa  who  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  this  House, 
that  it  would  not  within  itself  put  a  stop 
to  the  setting  up  by  the  United  Nations 
or  by  their  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  volimtary  fund,  but  it  would  keep 
us  from  participating  more  than  the  legal 
limit  as  established  by  the  law  of  this 
Congress,  which  is  33Vb  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentieman  will  yield  further,  I  was  speak- 
ing of  the  voluntary  contributions  made 
by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  United 
Nations;  the  voluntary  contributions 
made  by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  and  certain  of  its  subsidiary 
organizations. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it 
would  stop  those  voluntary  contributions 
over  and  above  the  regular  assessments 
and  as  to  those  we  could  participate  only 
up  to  33  Va  percent.  I  am  sorry  I  missed 
the  gentleman's  point  in  the  beginning, 
but  he  Is  exactly  right;  that  Is  the  intent 
of  this  amendment  to  the  bill  which  wiU 
take  us  back  to  the  original  concept  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  through  this 
voluntary  contribution  gimmick  that  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  has 
been  evading  what  Congress  said  was  a 
fair  share  contribution.  33  Yt  percent.        \ 

Mr.  HALL.  It  is  33V^  percent  at  the  ^ 
present  time,  but  we  are  assessed  by  the 
Ulf .  only  32.02  percent  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Finance  Administration 
Committee  in  that  organization's  assess- 
ment upon  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield  fiu-ther,  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
him;  I  am  sick  and  tired  of  a  little  group 
of  people,  mostly  foreigners,  going  to  New 
Delhi,  India,  or  some  other  faraway 
place,  holding  a  meeting  and  fixing  the 
share  of  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations  or  one  of  its 
many  agencies.  These  people  are 
actually  imposing  taxes  upon  Americans 
by  so  doing. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct.  I  will 
say  as  I  did  in  the  body  of  my  speech 
that  we  have  exercised  considerable  au- 
thority and  participation  in  the  Finan- 
cial AdminiBtraUve  Committee,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  called.  We  have  progressively 
reduced  our  legal  limit  of  support,  with 
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UJr.  imikroval.  and  I  vajr  that  ZK>t  faee- 
Uoail7  but  m  ouolet.  "•(vroral.'*  from  M 
percent  ftt  tlM  beftnnlDfl  to  33  Jtt  peroeni 
at  the  prmeat  ttma.  I  would  hope  It 
would  go  much  lower  In  the  future,  and 
that  any  future  assessments  by  the  UJr. 
would  be  progreastvely  lessened  to  our 
true,  fair  share. 

I  want  to  make  It  obvious  that  I  am 
not  hi  this  bin  trying  to  hog-tie  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  trying  to  make  It 
legal,  and  f mr  us  to  hare  even  sUffer  Ic«al 
Umttattions.  I  think  this  will  strengthen 
the  Dtatted  Natkms.  It  will  make  m<»e 
nations  meet  thdr  obligations.  Itls  sup- 
ported not  only  by  me  but  by  others,  in- 
cluding the  State  Department  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Foreign  Ex- 
penditures. Many  people  feel  that 
showdown  time  is  here.  Thia  bill  Is  one 
solution.  I  think  it  Is  reasonable  sup- 
port. 

CUBA,     TITO.     AND     THE     TROJAN 
HORSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alsctt)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Fkicham]  is  recognised  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tito, 
the  Communist  dictator  of  Yugoslovla. 
has  been  very  much  in  the  news  in  re- 
cent days  and  none  of  that  news  augers 
well  tat  freedom's  cause. 

Titolsm  in  Yugoslovla  is  one  of  the 
major  issues  to  come  before  this  Con- 
gress for  resolution.  It  is  an  issue  be- 
cause of  efforts  being  made  to  regain  a 
favored  nation  status  for  Yugoslovla 
through  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bm.  The  last  Congress  wisely  re- 
moved Yugoslovla  from  the  list  of 
favored  nations  and  tho  wisdom  of  that 
action  has  been  amply  confirmed  by 
events  in  recent  months. 

Tliere  persists,  however,  remnants  of 
the  myth  about  Tito  and  the  Communist 
regime  in  Yugoslovla— that  Tito  com- 
munism is  somehow  different  from  im- 
perial .Russian  conuqunlsm  and  that 
Tltoism  is  a  neutralist  movement  if  not 
a  movement  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  the  cause  of  the  free  world.  That 
mjrth  persists  because  of  skinful  manip- 
ulation of  the  news  and  a  general 
failure  to  examine  and  understand  the 
hard  facts  about  Tito.  Titolsm.  and  the 
role  of  the  Trojan  horse  in  the  global 
irians  of  Imperial  Russia. 

Here  are  some  of  the  hard  facts  which 
bear  upon  ^e  issue  before  Congress  on 
whether  Tito's  Yugoslovla  should  or 
should  not  be  accorded  favored  nation 
status. 

Tito  is  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rus- 
sian-occupied Cuba  sometime  in  the  im- 
mediate futtnr.  This  visit  may  occur  as 
early  as  June,  but  eertafaily  within  the 
next  •  months.  There  is  some  evidence, 
beyond  the  nmior  stage,  that  Tito  hopes 
to  visit  other  countries  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica while  he  is  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Within  the  past  10  days.  Presi- 
dent Adolfo  Lopez  Mateos,  of  Mexico, 
paid  a  so-called  state  visit  on  Tito  during 
which  he  invited  Tito  to  visit  Mexico. 
Tito  naturally  accepted  with  enthusiasm. 
Such  a  visit  to  Mexico  would  make  It 
that  much  easier  for  Tito  to  visit  his 
comrade    Castro    in     Russian -occupied 


Cuba,  considering  the  problenu  of  travd 
to  Cnka  these  days  and  that  the  only 
regular  airline  service  to  Cuba  is  from 
Mexico  Clly.  Ot  oourae  Ttto  eould  use 
a  Russian  Jet  for  the  trip,  hut  that  would 
uncover  much  of  his  lYaJan  Horse  role 
tn  the  sehemea  of  Imperial  Russia. 
Moreover,  the  Invitation  from  Mexican 
President  Mateos  provides  additional 
"diplomatic  cover"  for  Tito  in  his  efforts 
to  penetrate  further  the  Russian  cause 
into  other  Latin  American  Republics. 
The  action  taken  by  President  Mateos 
makes  him  the  first  among  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  heads  of  state 
to  break  the  ice  for  Tito  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. The  burden  of  resistance  on 
other  Organisation  of  American  States 
heads  of  state  Is  thus  considerably 
weakened  and  others  may  go  the  way  of 
President  Mateos. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Castro  has 
been  weU  exposed  as  a  Russian  Trojan 
Horse  hi  the  Western  Heoalsphere. 
President  Kennedy  played  a  vital  role  In 
bringing  about  that  exposure.  The 
Western  Hemispheric  crisis  of  last  fall, 
when  the  Russians  were  caught  red- 
handed  hi  their  mlUtary  buildup  tn 
Cuba,  provided  our  President  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  turn  the  flood- 
lights of  reality  on  the  Castro  regime. 
The  impact  of  President  Keimedy's  ex- 
posure operation  had  a  profound  effect 
throughoiit  an  of  Latin  Amertea.  As  a 
consequence.  Castro  is  no  longer  useful 
to  imperial  Russia  as  a  symbcd  of  thelr 
wave  of  the  future  in  this  hemlm>here. 
Castro  is  no  longer  the  revolutionary 
symbol  for  the  downtrodden  and  ne- 
glected masses  to  the  south  of  our  bor- 
ders. He  is  now  nothing  more  than  an 
exposed  Russian  agent,  a  tool  of  an  alien 
and  despotic  system. 

The  Russians  are  fully  aware  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  Castro  regime  in 
terms  of  its  appeal  throughout  Latin 
America.  They  have  lost  a  long-tenn 
and  expensive  investment  in  that  par- 
ticular Trojan  horse.  But  the  Russians 
have  many  Trojan  horses  and  Tito  has 
been  their  most  dependable  one.  He  has 
weathered  many  storms — not  the  least 
of  which  was  his  sponsorship  of  a  con- 
ference of  so-caUed  neutral  nftt^i)^>s  ar- 
ranged to  coiiKide  with  the  opening  of 
the  last  series  of  Russian  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  Tito  and  the  neutralist 
ccmference  provided  propaganda  cover 
to  Justify  the  Russians  breaking  the  oral 
test  ban  imderstanding  entered  Into 
diuing  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
In  the  general  political  mnfusion  which 
followed.  Tito  escaped  detection  of  the 
crucial  role  he  played  in  that  maneuver. 
Afto*  we  poured  over  $2  taUUon  worth 
ol  American  aid  into  Yugoslavia,  Tito 
rewarded  us  with  the  public  promise 
that  he  would  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Russians  in  any  showdown 
with  the  free  world.  But  Tito  is.  as  I 
have  said,  a  rather  special  Trojan  horse 
of  the  Russians  and  our  Oovemment  has 
simply  refused  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

Now  Uto  has  been  assigned  the  mis- 
sion to  take  up  the  slack  in  the  Russian 
plans  for  this  hemisphere  caused  by 
the  exixwure  of  Castro. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Tito  is  the  sym- 
h<A  of  that  nebulous  system  called  na- 
tional communism.     He  has  I>een  built 
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up  as  the  leader  of  a  different  kbtd  ^ 
communloi.  a  peaceful  kinl  ailr 
violent  klBd.  yee.  even  a k^dof  *  "•■ 


eratlo  oommunism."  All  ot  thk  tail 
course,  a  Russian -manofMrtured  ZJf 
which  some  intellectuals  and  m^? 
theorists  in  the  United  States  swalZS 
hook.  Une,  and  sinker.  But  the  TSIS 
shows  that  naUonal  communisnita 
propaganda  technique  to  open  tito  ».! 
for  Russian  takeover  of  legitimate  reiS 
lutlonary  movements  in  countries  ^S^ 
revolutionary  change  is  the  order  oftt! 
day.  ThU  technique  appUes  in  eo^ 
tries  seeking  their  nattonal  indeomil 
ence  by  escape  from  colonial  ruteaai 
as  weU  in  countries  where  existii«  toS 
and  ecooomic  conditions  invite  r«"iL 
tionary  action  to  secure  Justice  for^ 
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Much  of  Latin  America  is  todar  in 
revolutionary  ferment.  There  thcinZ 
luUon  has  both  social  and  eoononde  abl 
Jectives.  Revolutionary  change,  whetbar 
peaceful  or  violent,  opens  the  door  tor 
Russian  agents  to  enter  the  fray  with 
their  various  techniques  and  msths^ 
calculated  to  capture  leadership  of  ftg 
revolution.  Once  they  have  caplwi 
leadership  of  the  revolution  they  ki- 
mediately  begin  to  apply  their  rrnirtti 
revohitionary  methods  which  we  hevt 
come  to  caU  communion.  Castro  MeiA 
as  a  classic  of  that  technique. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  tht 
mission  of  Tito  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  takes 
on  reaUsUc  meaning.  Tito  hopes,  as  I 
have  said,  to  be  Invited  to  other  repi^ 
lies  in  the  hemisphere,  after  his  tM 
with  Castro. 

These  questions  are  pertinent  to  the 
upcoming  Tito  mission  to  Castro. 

Win  Tito  advise  Castro  on  the  tedi- 
niques  of  national  eommnniara  and 
scho<d  him  on  the  art  of  pilfering  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers  by 
promising  to  be  a  "good  COmmunistr 
Tito  Is  proficient  In  both  these  garaes. 

What  methods  wiU  Tito  use  in  his  ef- 
forts to  assume  the  nde  of  Trojan  bone 
for  Moscow  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
Will  he  praise  Castro  as  a  reform  leader 
who  is  misunderstood  or  wfll  he  urge  tbe 
Yugodav  experiment  in  fraud  as  tbe 
answer  to  Castro's  problems? 

What  is  the  role  of  Mexican  President 
Mateos  in  the  plans  for  the  Tito  missloD? 
The  free  press  reports  that  Lopes  Mateos 
was  in  Berlin  a  few  days  ago  and  refused 
to  leave  his  car  to  inspect  the  BeiUn 
wall,  for  fear  it  would  involve  him  in  tbe 
East- West  conflict.  Does  this  mean  that 
we  will  soon  see  a  wave  of  neutralism 
infecting  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
Neutralism  foUows  a  period  of  uncer- 
tainty about  UJB.  intentions  and  wOl  in 
the  conduct  of  the  East-West  conflict 
Moreover,  neutralism  paves  the  way  far 
the  special  mission  of  Trojan  horse  Tlta 
Tito  can  prove  that  it  is  highly  proflUtde 
to  pose  as  a  neutral  and  at  the  same 
time  be  a  shoulder-to-shoulder  ally  of 
the  Russians.  Fifteen  years'  experience 
at  that  game  has  made  him  a  qualiflsd 
and  recognized  expert. 

Win  the  "nto  visit  to  Cuba  and  Mexico 
create  a  situation  in  which  it  would  be 
embarrassing  for  the  United  States  not 
to  invite  him  to  make  a  stopover  in 
Washington?     In  this  age  of  coofusioa 


Ii  is  not  at  aU  dilBeult  to  engiz»eer  adt- 
uatlooe  whieh  on  tbe  aurfaoe  eaa  be 
buUI  09  M  enbarraailiic.  Not  eo  long 
ago  aalato  political  leaders  called  this 
(be  art  of  fait  aoeompll. 

How  many  other  reputaUes  In  thIa 
lumivbere  have  heard  the  Tito  knock 
on  their  doors  and  what  will  be  their  re- 
gpoaae  if  the  United  States  in  any  way 
becomes  a  party  to  this  Moscow  scheme? 
These  questions  deserve  honest  an- 
iwers.  Time  win  provide  the  answers 
and  they  wlU  be  unpleasant  ones  if  Tito 
and  his  friends  are  given  a  clear  field  of 
opsratians.  Answers  should  be  forth- 
eoeilng  now  from  the  Department  of 
State  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  on  top  of 
tbess  insidious  devciopments.  If  the 
aafwers  are  not  now  known  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  a  search  for  them 
would  serve  to  raise  the  alert  signals 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Only  yesterday  the  delegates  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Yugoslavia  adopted 
s  new  constitution.  It  is  as  unique  a 
fraud  as  Tito.  That  constitution,  pre- 
pared by  the  Communist  Party,  does  not 
reflect  the  wlU  of  the  people  In  the  Yugo- 
slav empire.  It  certainly  does  iK>t  reflect 
tbe  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  Croatian 
nation,  the  Slovenian  ruition.  or  the  Ser- 
bian nation,  which  are  held  by  force 
within  that  empire.  It  does,  however, 
reflect  the  wishes  of  tbe  Communist 
Party  and  the  big  bosses  in  Moscow. 

The  most  significant  revelation  about 
the  new  Yugoslav  Communist  constitu- 
tion is  a  change  in  name  for  the  state 
apparatus.    TTie  new  name  is  "Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia."    it  wiU 
bs  recalled  that  the  former  name  was 
"Federal    Peoples    RepubUc    of    Yugo- 
davia."    This  change  brings  the  regime 
in  Yugoslavia  into  closer  alignment  with 
the  Moscow   pattern.     All   the   captive 
non-Russian    nations    in    the    Soviet 
Union  are  known  as  "Socialist  Repub- 
lics."   That  name  was  pinned  on  such 
formerly      independent      luttions      as 
Ukraine.  Bytiorussia,  Georgia.  Armenia, 
and  AaerbaUan,  before  they  were  forci- 
bly incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ihe  chaage  m  luune  from  "Peoples"  to 
"Socialist"  Republic  Just  paves  the  way 
for  the  incorporation  of  Yugoslavia  into 
the  Soviet  UiUoa    This  very  likely  wUl 
be  accomplished  by  Russian  le«al  meth- 
ods—the same  ones  they  used  to  bring 
about  the  iUegal  annexations  of  Estonia. 
Utvia,  and  Lithuania  in  1030  or  1040. 
tt  ahoukl  be  noted  that  only  Czecho- 
slovakia among  the  nations  occupied  by 
imperial  Russia  following  World  War  n 
has  changed  from  a  "Peoplea"  to  a  "So- 
cialist" Republic.     As   is   known,   that 
forced  federation  of  once-irxlependmt 
nations  is  for  aU  practical  purposes  a 
Soviet     RepubUc.    The     Ctechoslovak 
Oo— immists  have  been  rigidly  loyal  to 
mother  Russia,  supplying  arms  to  Com- 
munist guerrillas  in  the  free  world   al- 
ways voting    the   Russian   Une   in   the 
United  Nations  and  more  Utely  acting 
lor  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba  in 
<»llnw  with  the  United  States.    The 
^difference  between  the  Ctechoslovak 
Oooununists  and  the  Tito  Conmunlsts  is 
^  the  Caecboalovaks  operate  openly 
lor  mother  Russia  and  the  Tlttrftes  op- 
iate covertly  for  mother  Ruaala. 
<nx «os 


Tito  is  now  71  years  of  a**.  His  time 
In  the  service  of  Moscow  is  obyioualy 
limited  by  the  nomas  of  life  eveotancy. 
Some  informed  observers  bold  that  the 
new  Communist  oonstitutioB  Just  adopt- 
ed tM  insurance  against  a  change  of 
Oommunlst  control  after  Tito  goes  tbe 
way  of  aU  mortal  men.  He  is  made 
President  of  Yugoslavia  for  life  under 
the  new  constitution,  but  the  way  is  now 
cleared  to  incorporate  Yugoslavia  into 
the  Soviet  Union  when  Tito  passes  out 
of  Russian  service,  should  any  serious 
problems  arise  in  transferring  Russian 
control  to  Tito's  successor  from  among 
the  ConuBunlst  elite. 

In  any  case,  if  there  has  been  any 
doubt  in  official  circles  about  where  Tito 
stands  on  the  East-West  conflict,  that 
doubt  should  be  removed  by  the  adoption 
of  a  Moscow-dictated  consUtutlon  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Commimist  move- 
ment in  Yugoslavia.  It  is  time  the  old 
Trojan  horse  of  Moscow  was  uiunasked. 
Otherwise  Tito  wiU  carry  on  the  pn^a- 
ganda  work  of  Moscow  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  was  exposed  last  fall. 


THE  LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY'S  STAKE 
IN  THE  WHEAT  REPERENDUM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Dowdy]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21.  the  wheat  farmers  of  America  will  be 
caUed  upon  to  vote  on  the  proposition  of 
whether  to  accept  the  programs  for 
wheat,  as  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  predicated  upon  a 
WU  passed  by  the  87th  Congress,  or  to 
reject  it. 

This  referendum  will  provide  no  choice 
as  between  one  program  and  others— no 
choice  as  to  the  degree  of  benefits — no 
choice  as  to  the  lesser  of  two  or  more 
evils — ^Just  a  simple  yes  or  no.    A  "yes" 
vote  by  the  wheat  farmers  wUl  say  we  ac- 
cept the  program — its  mixed-up  price 
system  and  marketing  controls,  its  lack 
of  minimum  acreage,  its  complete  au- 
thority in  the  hands  of  the  Secivtary, 
the  strictest  control  aixi  regimentation 
of  private  enterprise  ever  seriously  pro- 
posed in  the  United  States,  which  would 
virtually  convert  farms  into  State  enter- 
prises.   A  "no"  vote  wiU  say— we  think 
the  Congress  wUl  do  better— that  we  stlU 
value  our  freedom,  that  we  beUeve  in  the 
system  that  made  us  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world,  the  free  maricet  system. 
But  that  is  not  aU  there  is  to  this  com- 
ing referendum.    Wheat  farmers  are  not 
the  only  producers  involved;  but  their 
vote  on  this  proposal  of  the  Secretary 
win  affect  the  livestock  producers  of  the 
Nation;  tbe  dairymen,  poultry  and  egg 
prodijcers,  and  the  entire  farming  indus- 
try.   In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  re- 
caUed  that  most  of  the  conunodlties  pro- 
duced by  our  farmers  and  randiers,  both 
numerically    and    doUanriae.    are    not 
under  any  Oovemmmt  program,  and, 
generaUy  speaking,  they  are  not  in  seri- 
ous trouble.    True,  tbe  markets  of  tbeae 
oommodltlea  have  fiuctuated.   They  wUl 
continue  to  do  so  if  they  remain  free- 
but  the  farmer  is  a  businessman— he 


watches  tbe  markets  and  adjusts  ac- 
cordingly. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
feel  that  since  a  few  commodities  are 
under  Oovemment  programs,  they 
should  aU  be  there.  ApparonUy.  they 
would  even  go  further  than  that.  They 
would  go  to  any  length  to  bring  all  com- 
modities under  the  control  of  a  central 
government.  Having  failed  several 
times  to  bring  various  producers  to 
"heel" — to  have  enacted  programs  to 
"help"  these  commodities — they  would 
now  adopt  the  indirect  approach.  They 
mean  to  win,  one  way  or  another. 

So  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  questions 
posed  above. 

What  is  aU  the  fuaa  about?  Simply 
stated,  thia  wheat  referendum  Involves 
the  most  severe  centred  ever  proposed 
for  any  segment  of  American  agricul- 
ture. It  is  an  autborltarian  approach 
to  a  perplexing  problem.  Fanners  are 
bewildered  by  the  attitude  of  the  Secre- 
tary—Why should  he  take  a  personal  in- 
terest in  promoting  any  program?  Tra- 
ditlonaUy,  this  office  has  played  referee, 
umpire,  and  arbiter.  Today,  it  is  the 
leading  participant.  Historically,  the 
Department  has  dispensed  fair,  depend- 
able, and  reliable  information.  Today 
the  facts  and  flgtues  are  tinged  with 
slants  and  slopes  toward  the  Secretary's 
program.  So  farmers  are  confused,  be- 
fuddled, and  bewildered — and  so  are  a 
lot  of  other  folks. 

Is  this  all  there  is  to  the  coming  ref- 
erendum? WeU,  hardly.  This  may  be 
the  first  step  but  surely  not  the  last,  n 
this  program  is  approved,  the  discretion 

WiU  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 

so  some  of  the  ideas  of  controls  and  con- 
trc^ers  will  be  accomplished  fact.  The 
rest  wlU  be  easy. 

Are  wheat  fanners  the  only  producers 
involved  in  this  referendum?  Again, 
hardly.  The  feed  values  of  wheat  are 
dtrecUy  related  to  the  feed  value  of  com 
and  other  grains— and  these  feed  values 
are  an  dhwtly  related  to  Uvestock  and 
Uvestock  products.  So  all  farmers  are 
involved— but  especially  those  who  feed 
the  dairy  cows,  the  range  and  feeder 
cattle,  the  pigs,  the  chickens,  tbe 
turkeys,  and  those  who  produce  and 
nurture  those  products  to  fm  the  martcets 
and  the  tables  of  the  public.  So  even 
the  consume-  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  melanch<rty  fact  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  whose  people  are 
nearest  to  starvation  and  most  unable 
to  feed  themselves,  are  the  ones  whose 
agriculture  is  run  by  a  central  govern- 
ment—an agricultural  conunissioner — or 
a  dictator. 

PinaUy,  what  is  the  stake  of  the  Uve- 
stock producers  in  the  wheat  vote?  At 
least  twofold.  For  many  years,  pro- 
ducers of  Uvesto<^  have  resisted  the 
various  efforts  of  weU-meanlng  people  to 
help  the  livestock  industry.  The  resist- 
ance has  stood  them  in  good  stead.  They 
have  done  weU.  It  is  true  that  prices 
move  up  and  down — but  overaU  the  in- 
dustry Is  healthy.  The  turkey  producers 
recently  voted  down  a  similar  program, 
but  it  was  not  so  severe  as  this.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  control  hogs, 
cattle,  and  so  forth. 
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But  faiUnff  the  direct  approach,  the 
Secretary,  seemingly,  has  chosen  the  In- 
direct route — control  the  wheat,  the 
feed  grains,  the  market.  Break  the 
livestock  prices,  bring  the  producers  to 
their  knees,  and  they  too  will  become 
easy  prey  for  any  program,  for  com- 
plete control  In  return  for  a  handout 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  livestock  people  have  a  very  real 
stake  in  this  referendum.  They  need  to 
help,  even  thoiigh  they  cannot  vote,  to 
defeat  this  vicious  octopus — this  insati- 
able desire  for  power,  this  sharp-f anged 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  before  they  get 
token  in. 

Consumers  also  need  to  have  a  second 
look — before  this  referendum  leaves 
them  and  their  food  supply  in  the  hands 
of  a  patronizing  government— before  it 
follows  the  pattern  of  many  other  na- 
tions and  leaves  their  stomachs  empty 


and  their  children  crying  for  milk  and 
succor. 

No  nation  is  today  better  fed— at  less 
cost,  than  we. 

Why  trade  off  a  system  which  has  been 
and  is  woiking.  the  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise,  for  one  which  has 
failed  in  every  attempt,  the  ssrstem  of 
centralised  control  of  the  right  to  pro- 
duce, of  supply  management? 

If  you  think  about  it  a  moment,  you 
would  not  trade.  So  this  referendum 
should  be  soundly  defeated. 


^PrU  u 


STATUS    OP    THE    APPROPRIATION 
BILLS     IN     RELATICOf     TO     THE 
BUDGET  RECXDMMENDATION8 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Canhon]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker  T  ^ 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  !? 
body  of  the  Rkou  a  summarr  oi  It 
approprlatM(U>lIls  of  the  88th  OotUz 
up  to  this  time  and  data  updaSTn? 
President's  January  budget  ncomSJ!^ 
ations  as  to  new  authority  to  obUgm^^ 
Oovemment.  "«■««* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  Uw*. 
obJecUon  to  the  request  of  the  Eentw^ 
from  Missouri?  "«an«i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  th. 
information  of  Members  and  othen  wha 
may  be  interested.  I  include  a  suma^ 
of  the  action  in  the  approprlationS 
down  to  date  in  the  current  irsiiuu  nl 
an  approximation  of  the  portloQs  of  ^ 
President's  obllgaUon  authority  bote! 
yet  to  come  before  the  House  foTMo. 
sideration  in  future  bills: 


Summary  of  the  appropriation  bilb,  88th  Cong.,  Ixt  «<«*.,  as  of  Apr.  11,  1963 
(Note.— Does  not  include  any  "b«ck-door"  apfiroprlatlco  bllb) 


FlMftl  TMT  mnd  bOI 


TiMiaiflsa: 

BomtaiMntAl,  Agrlealtara  (aliiAed  firom  origtaal  bad«et  request 

Sap^mMoUl,  Vta.. 

FnbUe  worts  aeeehration . 

AU  other 


Total.  l«a. 


TlaealMM: 

Interior  and  related: 

Apiiroprlatiaaa 

Borrowing  antborlty. 

Contract  authority 

Total 

Treasury-Poet  Offlee  and  related.. 


Total.  1964  to  date 

Grand  total  redactions  to  date  on  the  portkma  of  the  budget 
ptoceased  tbrongb  tbe  resalar  approprMkm  bills  (baaed  on 
btnt  action  od  each  bill).„ 


Budget  requeets 


itfiOS.172,000 
1.641, 007,106 

(Aoaooaooo) 

<1. 141. 807. 100) 


•  2. 14B,  67V.  106 


House  action 


Reported  by 
oonunittee 


Passed 


8en«tr  paiwed 


tS0R,172.000 
9IH,  786^606 

) 

(WB.  786. 806) 


1008,172,000 
l,4a8,Wl.S06 

(4M,ooaaoo) 

(W&  «»1. 806) 


1.496^928.806 


1.946,863.806 


908,009.000 
13.00a000 
17,800,000 


1. 028. 600, 000 
6,146,842.000 


7. 178. 381. 000 


9,325.030,106 


929. 690.200  j 
6w  000k  000 


•22.628,200 

6,ooaooo 


SMH,  172,000 


808.172.000 


986.690,200 
6.007,036.000 


928.62S.200 
6.097,026,000 


6.  •S2. 716, 200 


6. 928.  681. 200 


I 


Enacted 


•BOIL  173^000 


808.172,000 


<^is»a 


-2a^iU,M 


-17.- 


-imnii 


-24I,M,M 


-482,8Uk4« 


>  Shitted  from  the  1964  budget  request  (which  was  reduced  aoaordtn«ly). 


>  This  aooonnU  lor  Ttrtually  all  of  tbe  supplementala  kir  flaeal  1063  KwetteaSr  ■» 
lectad  lor  1963  in  the  January  budget  exeept  tor  th«  62,000,000,000  ad<litiaaai  br  tki 
Export-Import  Bank  now  pending  as  a  "back-door"  approprlatioo  propoaitian. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  report  another 
bill  in  the  week  following  the  Easter 
recess.  The  hearings  on  several  other 
major  bills  are  either  completed  or  well 
advanced.  But  some  major  bills  will 
again  be  delayed  pending  consideration 
of  the  related  annual  authorization  bills 
which  under  the  rules  must  precede  the 
appropriation  bills. 

No  further  supplemental  bills  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  fiscal 
1963  are  now  foreseen.  There  is  pending 
In  the  House,  however,  a  $2,000,000,000 
"back-door"  appropriation  in  the  bill 
from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  As 
may  be  noted  from  the  table  I  have  In- 
cluded, the  House  has  considered  $7,175.- 
351,000  of  the  new  appropriation  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1964  in  the  two  regular 
bills. 

AMOUNTS  TST  TO  BX  OONBIDXUD 

The  President's  January  budget  pro- 
posed $107,927,000,000  in  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  for  fiscal  1964.  of  which 
111.781.000.000  Is  for  permanent  appro- 
priations recurring  under  prior  law,  prin- 
cipally interest  on  the  debt,  thus  leaving. 


in  round  figures,  $96,146,000,000  proposed 
for  consideration  in  the  present  session 
applicable  to  fiscal  1964.  The  President 
has  subsequently  submitted  several  re- 
visions to  the  January  budget  for  fiscal 
1964  totaling  approximately  $1,070,000,- 
000  In  reductions,  principally  the  $508,- 
172.000  switched  over  to  fiscal  1963  and 
the  $419,700,000  downward  revision  in 
foreign  aid;  there  are  approximately 
$142,700,000  in  other  downward  adjust- 
ments. Thus  the  ciurent  total  new  ob- 
ligational  authority  prop<Med  for  1964  for 
action  in  the  current  session  Is,  again 
approximately.  $95,076,000,000.  And  the 
January  budget  identifies  about  $2,727,- 
000,000  of  that  with  propositions  of  leg- 
islation for  new  programs  initially  for 
consideration  in  legislative  rather  than 
appropriation  bills;  therefore  it  remains 
uncertain  how  much  of  that  will  even- 
tuate in  formal  budget  requests  for  ac- 
tual appropriation.  And  some  portion 
of  the  remaining  $92,349,000,000  will 
probably  also  be  affected  as  the  Congress 
processes  the  annual  legislative  author- 
ization bills  for  such  major  programs  as 
space,  military  construction,  and  foreign 


aid;  any  changes  will  presumably  tin 
affect  the  budget  request  for  actual  ap- 
propriation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  cannot  at 
this  point  give  the  precise  bodfct 
amounts  yet  to  come  before  the  Hook 
in  the  appropriation  bills,  on  the  bsiii 
of  what  is  now  pending  before  the  eom- 
mittee  the  metgnltude  and  character  ii 
approximately  this: 

Labor-HBW  bill.  $5,759,000,000; 

Agriculture  bill— and  $855,000,000  kwn 
authorization — $6,375,000,000 ; 

Defense  biU.  $49,014,000,000; 

State  -  Justice  -  Commerce-Judldtfy 
bill.   $2,158,000,000; 

Independent  offices  bill,  $14,519,010.- 
000; 

Public  works  bill,  $4,558,000,000; 

Military  construcUon,  $1,978,000,001; 

Foreign  aid  bUl.  $4,840,000,000; 

LeglslaUve  branch  bill.  $166,000,000; 

District  of  Columbia  blU,  $34.000 JOt; 

And,  as  usual,  a  closing  supplementil 
bill,  amounts  now  unknown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  necessary  precautloo- 
ary  word  for  anyone  who  may  take  the 
time   to  balance   out   all   these  flgvns 
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•tth  the bod«et  totala.  Tbetaudgetoon- 
I=r  of  "ntv  obllgatlnnal  autbodtr"  >• 
!S^w  dlflsnot  from  tbe  trmdlUonal 
I^Mtirlikttoii-  oonflapt  for  Inatanoe. 
^^M^gKimtion  to  "UquklMe  prior  oon- 
r^rtauthority"  to  eountad  as  an  "ap- 
^opriatlon"  but  it  U  not  "new  obUga- 
HooL  authorily."  And  whereas  in  the 
^(^jgoing  Ubulation  the  Post  Office  ap- 
nraarlatioDS  are  counted,  as  heretofore. 
Zi  a  gross  basis,  in  the  budget  only  the 
egtlmated  postal  deficit,  chargeable  to 
the  general  Treasury,  and  being  the  ex- 
etfs  of  tbe  appropriations  over  the  estl- 
jQiited  postal  revenues,  is  reflected  as 
"new  obligational  authority." 


OaUOATIOMAL 
■T       TBB 


fgfSSgO      SCMMAST      OF 
ATrrBOBITT        BSQUBSll* 
pgjrt,    IMS    AMD    1»«4 

p^  the  fiscal  year  1963  ending  this 
coming  June  30,  the  President's  Janu- 
ary budget  estimated  total  new  obliga- 
tiooal  authority,  including  supplementals 
to  be  submitted  to  tha  present  session, 
aggregated  $103,192,000,000.  Subse- 
quent revisions  from  the  President  thus 
far  Increase  that  figure  by  the  net 
amount  of  approximately  $272,000,000 — 
to  a  new  total  of  $103,464,000,000;  there 
have  been  formal  downward  revisions  of 
$236,500,000,  more  than  offset  by  the 
$508,100,000  switch  from  the  1964  budget 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
A  few  small  Increases  submitted  by  tbe 
President  and  not  specifically  identified 
in  the  January  budget  for  fiscal  1963  are 
chargeable  to  the  contingency  allowance 
within  the  overall  total. 

•Far  the  fiscal  year  1964,  the  revised 
total  new  obUgatlonal  authority  request. 
after  adjustments  as  iM>ted,  is  approxi- 
mately $106,857,000,000. 

Comparatively,  then,  the  President's 
adjusted  recommendations  for  new  au- 
thority to  obligate  the  Oovemmuxt  for 
fiscal  1964  are  as  follows: 

The  1964  total  budget  request  exceeds 
the  currently  adjusted  1963  total  by 
about  $3,393,000,000. 

The  1964  revised  request  exceeds  fis- 
cal 1961  by  about  $20,182,000,000. 

The  1964  revised  request  exceeds  fiscal 
1954  by  about  $44,092,000,000. 

And  as  previously  docimiented,  using 
official  budget  and  Treasury  figures,  ap- 
proximately 53  percent  of  the  reoom- 
moided  Increase.  1964  over  1963.  is  for 
"Other  than  national  defense";  approxi- 
mately 49  percent  of  the  recommended 
Increase,  1964  over  1961.  is  for  "Other 
than  national  defense";  and  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  of  the  recommended 
increase,  1964  over  1954,  is  for  "Other 
than  national  defense." 
tnrn  OBLioATioirAL  axttboeitt  vaastis  bitdckt 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  source  of  much  con- 
fusion is  the  matter  of  Just  what  set  of 
figures  correctly  measures  the  sise  of  the 
budget  on  which  the  Congress  acts. 
Contrary  to  wkle^read  impression,  the 
House  does  not  act  directly  on  the  more 
generally  familiar  $8M02,000.000  spend- 
ing budget  for  fiscal  1964.  The  House 
acts  on  tbe  new  obUgatlonal  authority 
budget  of  $107,927,000,000  for  1964— that 
is  tbe  19M  total  of  the  propodtione  fub- 
mitted.  and  now  revised  to  about  $106.- 
857.000.000.  The  grant  of  authority  to 
obligate  is  the  significant  point  of  de- 


cialoD  in  the  aMiroprlation  prooess.  The 
aotual  eaQMDditure  in  payneat  of  the  ob- 
ligaUMis  necessarily  ffrilowa  in  due  eourse 
of  time.  If  you  do  not  appropriate,  no 
obligaUonr  ean  be  created.  If  no  olrfiga- 
tion  is  created,  then  no  expenditure — 
disbursement— is  made.  The  $98.8  Ul- 
Uon  spending  budget  to  tbe  ehedLing  ac- 
count budget — it  represents  the  checks 
drawn  to  pay  the  bills.  The  new  obUga- 
tlonal auth(»1ty  budget  represents  the 
authority  to  create  the  obligation.  That 
is  the  key  figure  to  keep  in  mind.  An  in- 
creasingly higher  obligational  authority 
budget  and  appropriation  signifies,  in- 
evitably as  night  foUows  day.  a  higher 
disbursements  or  expenditure  budget. 

Members  of  the  House,  the  press,  and 
others  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  and  especially  in  the  closing  weeks 
and  days  of  the  session,  inquire  as  to 
what  Congress  has  done  to  tbe  spending 
budget.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  teU 
th«n  because  the  figures  are  not  avail- 
able. And  they  cannot  be  precisely  and 
authoritatively  compiled  here.  The 
Hotise  will  have  opportunity  to  vote  on 
i^iproxlmately  $44.i68.000.000  only  of  the 
$MJ02.000.000  spending  budget  figure 
for  fiscal  1964— principally  for  two  rea- 
sons. And  even  this  diminished  total 
win  be  fragmented  among  some  14  or 
Ift  appropriation  bills  and  nimierous 
legislative  bills,  handled  on  a  piecemeal 
basis  throughout  the  session.  About 
$42,358,000,000  of  the  spending  in  1064 
wiU  be  from  obUgatlonal  authority  al- 
ready voted  in  past  yean  by  previous 
Congresses.  Then,  roughly  $11,781,- 
000.000.  wlU  ensue  from  permanent  ap- 
propriations recurring  automatically 
under  prior  law  and  therefore  not  re- 
quired to  be  voted  on  in  the  current 
session.  These  total  $54,134,000,000,  or 
over  54  percent  of  the  1964  spending 
budget  of  $98.8  billion  not  directly  be- 
fore the  House  for  action  this  session. 

As  to  the  remainder,  a  pcxtion  is  re- 
lated to  propositions  of  new  legislation 
first  for  consideration  in  sundry  bills  in 
the  legi^atlve  committees,  or.  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  be  the  decision,  to 
be  cut  from  the  budget  by  failure  to  re- 
port or  enact  the  new  proposals.  The 
separately  identifiable  January  budget 
total  for  these  new  propositions  of  legis- 
lation, within  the  $107.9  billion  total  new 
obUgatlonal  authority  request,  is  $2,737,- 
000.000  of  new  obligational  authority  for 
fiscal  1964.  of  which,  according  to  the 
budget,  $1,202,000,000  would  be  expended 
in  1964  and  therefore  included  in  the 
$98.8  bUUon  spending  figure  for  1964. 


SAVINGU3  IN  APPROPRIATIONS  THUS 
FAR  IN  FISCAL  1963  RELATED  TO 
FAILURE  OF  THE  CLOBINa  6UP- 
PLKMOITAL  BnX  IN  THE  LAST 
SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoso  and 
Include  eartraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday while  the  House  was  voting  to  ex- 


pend vast  sums  we  do  not  have,  money 
which  must  be  bonrowed;  while  we  were 
plunging  tbe  national  debt  toward  tbe 
highest  point  in  blstocy.  amcb  was  said 
here  on  the  floor  about  aavlnss  that  had 
been  made.  But  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  very  substantial  savbigs  made  in 
the  last  hours  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  when  by  falling  to  pass  tbe  last 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  we 
saved  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  bilUon 
dollars  in  appropriations  wtthout  any 
accompanying  loss  to  the  Government. 
I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  that. 
At  a  time  when  we  have  accumulated 
the  highest  national  (".ebt  since  1789. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
act  on  the  largest  spending  budget  in 
our  history. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  conf  r<Mited  with 
the  second  highest  budget  deficit  in  time 
of  peace  and  the  possibilitar  of  setting  a 
new  record  in  that  reelect. 

At  a  time  when  the  oost-of-Uving  index 
Is  at  an  aU-time  high. 

At  a  time  when  our  gold  supply  keeps 
draining  away  overseas. 

At  a  time  when  appropriatians  of  ap- 
proximately $107.000.00M00  are  pro- 
posed for  tbe  eomlng  fiscal  year  of  1964. 
At  a  time  vrhen  we  are  spending  more 
and  more  every  year,  and  beyond  our 
record  national  revenues — and  more  and 
more  for  nondefense  items. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  considolng 
Ughtening  the  tax  burden  on  American 
famiUes — and.  incidentally,  Increasing 
the  debt  burden  on  future  generations. 
At  this  especially  erlUeal  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  every  Member  on  both 
^des  of  the  aisle  can  agree  that  we  ought 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  hold  appropriations  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible minimum  consistent  with  good  gov- 
ernment and  to  do  so  by  every  feasible 
means  available  to  us.  Certainly,  that  is 
the  minimum  tbe  American  people  have 
a  right  to  expect. 

Now.  when  you  want  to  reduce  spend- 
ing, aU  you  have  to  do  Is  to  cut  appro- 
priations— a  very  simple  matter. 

When  you  do  not  want  to  start  a 
new  program  or  you  do  not  want  to 
accelerate  an  old  program  because  you 
do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  do  so — and 
that  is  the  situation  at  this  time— aU 
that  ts  necessary  is  to  deny  the  appro- 
priations. Of  course,  sometimes  it  is 
painful.  Often  it  involves  desirable  but 
not  essential  things;  but  it  is  ncmethe- 
less  direct. 

Often  it  is  impopular.  You  do  not 
win  popularity  contests  when  you  deny 
appropriations. 

When  you  want  to  stop  waste  and 
extravagance,  nothing  in  the  long  run 
is  so  effective  as  tightening  the  belt  on 
the  appropriation  bills.  We  have  the 
machinery — you  have  tbe  machinery — 
aU  you  need  is  the  wiU  to  act. 

Lest  there  be  some  mIstalEen  impres- 
sions, may  I  say  that  tbe  long  record 
of  the  appropriation  bills,  going  back 
over  many  years,  will  ebaw  that  the  bills 
as  repeated  from  tbe  Conmittee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  the  House  are  the  low- 
dollar  point  in  the  legislative  process. 
Not  that  the  committee  UUs  were  per- 
fect. Seldom  if  ever  do  we  report  a  biU 
satisfactory  to  every<me.    Not  that  they 
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h*T»  not — and  not  InfrequentlsF— been  would  In  no  way  diaoommode  the  Gov-  part  he  played  last  year  in  the  iivfa.^ .. 

above  the  minimum  necessary.    Not  that  emment  If  you  failed  to  pass  It;  that  of  the  last  session  In  blocto^^^^* 

they  have,  <m  the  other  band,  always  such  Items  aa  might  to  the  future  re-  sage  of  the  last  mivoVe^S^^J^ 

been  too  big.  bat  that  at  times  they  have  quire  conslderaUon  could  very  weU  be  priatlon  bill,  thereby  mriaM^JS!^ 

not  been  drafted  to  meet  the  situation,  put  over  to  the  currait  scMion.  ers  of  this  country  a  miaat&r^^SS^ 

Nonetheless,  of  all  the  stages  of  the  leg-  It  was  eepeciaUy  objected  to  because  doUars  in  approprlationa.              ^■"' 

Islative  process,  they  have  represented  it  was  loaded  with  many  propositions  i  also  want  to  cenmiend  tt*.  «^ 

the  minimum.  to  initiate  entirely  new   projects  and  man  for  the  speech  he  mSS  o^M?^^ 

But  to  return  to  the  original  question,  programs,  some  of  which  had  Just  been  ing  day  of  the  last  seMloD^^T^!?  *•" 

I  want  to  record  a  $251,601,000  appro-  rejected  in  the  regular  bills.    A  catchaU  forget  that  speech     Itm  ^  iSSlS? 

priatton  saving  to  the  current  fiscal  1963  supplemental  to  the  closing  days  and  event  to  my  We   and  I  JlmST?^ 

budget.    I  will  include  a  tabulated  sUte-  hours  of  a  long,  weary  session  is  no  place  gentleman  for  Uie  ™tribiSS^».2! 

ment.    unmistakably   convtoclng.   of    a  to  be  inlUattog  new  programs— least  of  at  that  time            '^^'»"«<»  he  Bude 

quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  not  appro-  all  when  the  Treasury  is  empty— as  it  m,  cannon     MavTmit.. 

priated.  not  spent,  not  loaded  on  the  was  then  and  as  it  remains  today.    They  ifl-d  to  be  able  ^^^TJ^S'^ 

Treasury,  and  not  added  to  the  record-  ought  to  receive  whatever  consideration  SrtlnSil2hed  ^LueiSSI^  X^  ^ 

breaktog  public  debt  by  reason  of  not  they  merit  to  the  regular  order,  to  the  MT^SSSJASn?^,  ^^^ 

passing  that  closing  supplemental  bill  regular  bills,  along  with  the  other  ex-  th!rL„tlS-IrtH!Si»          8P«*ker.  «ai 

to  the  last  session.  penditures    of    the   parUcular   depart-  wf  TSSSSn     t  Lm  ♦    ♦». 

You  wlU  recall  that  to  the  closing  ments.  ^^'  xJTm  k      J  ^^  ^  ^*  '*»***• 

hours  of  the  last  session  objection  was  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  widely  and  ^^    xiWowI^*'  », 

made  to  sending  to  conference  for  last-  severely  excoriated  for  killing  the  bill  Mr  beermann.    Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 

mtoute   adjustment   the   final   supple-  carrying  the  excessive  and  unnecessary  ^*°*  «^  "™**  w  f?A.Tif  8;entleman  $ai 

mental   appropriation  bill.     In   conse-  appropriaUons.    So  I  am  happy  to  re-  *««>ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 

quence.  you  adjourned  and  went  home  port,  after  item-by-item  comparison  of  KCJ^"*™*"  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Oton]  and 

leaving  it  to  die  with  the  87th  Congress,  the  amounts  and  purposes  considered  to  "*®  genuenaan  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cut. 

Why  did  you  let  it  die?    Why  did  you  connection  with  the  bill  that  failed  and  ^l'  ^J^^  made  iMny  friends  In  tbe 

adjourn  without  submitting  It  to  con-  the  amounts  resubmitted  for  substan-  ,      \f"""^  ^J  Nebraska.    They  in- 

ference,  adjusting  the  differences,  and  tiaUy  the  same  purposes  to  the  present  'o™<>  ™e  "  the  remarks  made  by  the 

sending  it  down  to  the  President  for  ap-  session  as  supplementals  and  deflcien-  ?®""?'?f^,  ^!?!i  **»<>«"  <»  the  cVMti« 

proval  so  the  departments  could  begto  cles  for  fiscal  1963.  that  thus  far  there  9^2*  w^*  last  Congress.    I  was  her*  sad 

to  use  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  is  a  savings  to  appropriatkms  of  $261,-  ^«»">  "■     \  ooP«  «»«  gentleman  oon- 

now  demonstrated  as  appropriation  sav-  601.000.    That  is  a  substantial  amount,  ™»»««  S*^!?'"*."^'^  w'^  ^**"  ^  """ 

togs  to  fiscal  1963?    The  question  an-  even    to    the    context    of    present-day  ^^'  ™J  ^^  T?  happiness  for  thi 

swers  itself— the  appropriations  were  ex-  multibilllon-dollar  budgets.  coming  Easter  hoUdays  and  the  yean  to 

cessive,  or  unnecessary,  and  certainly  of  Mr.  0R06S.    Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  ^ouow. 

no  urgency.  Just  as  was  said  here  on  the  gentleman  s^eld?  ^^-  CANNON.    We  are  glad  to  cooper- 
floor   when   the   objection    was   made.  Mr.  CANNON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  ^^  ^^  the  genUeman. 
Tbe  chairman  who  reported  the  bill  at  man  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  documented 
that  ttoie  said  that  there  was  nothing  Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  evidence  a  self-explanatory  taUe. 
to   it   of   immediate   urgency;    that   it  conunend  the  gentieman  for  the  valiant  The  table  referred  to  follows: 

Summary  of  tavingt  in  appropriaiions  thus  far  to  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  196S  related  to  the  closing  supplemental  bill  in  the  td  session  »f 

the  87  th  Congress,  H.R.  1SS90,  which  failed  affinal  passage 

pfovs.— Total  Preaidential  rdqofsta  fc>r  approprfaUloiis  considered  In  oonnectkn  wUh  tbe  defunct  bfll  were  mi,78SJ76k    b  kddltkm.  pertinent  onbudieted  tmoonu  tnlifci 
mjmjOOa  were  paMHng  tn  Uie  blU.  for  a  grand  total  of  |«1.4eo.37«.  of  wblcta  tUl.mjm.  m  ritown  below,  baa  faclen  MTed  tbu  ter  baaed  on  Twaba^akms  kr  tariMlg 

1.  Bodset  reqoeata  eonaidered  in  eonnectloo  witb  tbe  defunct  bill  lor  wbich  tbere  are  no  current  reaabmlaloas  In  H.  Doe.  61  or  W  tor  Saeal  year  ItM.  .  IM,M  M 

X  Unbodfeted  amounts  inserted  in  defunct  bUl  by  Hoose  or  Senate  for  whk^  tba«  are  no  eorraat  ■ubmiaBhms  in  H.  Doc  U  lor  Saaal  IMI  (tU,7n.on,  laaa  tMMM 
lor  S  reaearcb  oonstroctlon  projects  tndnded  tn  1963  Agricaltore  bill;  leas  n;i»J00O  tor  7  eorna  protoeta  included  In  IMS  pabUc  works  bill;  leaa  tUJfnjHO  te 

defcnae  edocatlon  whldi  was  contingent  on  paaaage  of  enabUng  legislation  wbien,  bowever.  did  not  paaa.  and  laas  146,000  far  pratultlea) IHIULM 

S.  UBbodseted  amoonts  Inserted  tn  deftmet  bill  br  Hoose  or  SouUe  far  wbidi  tbere  are  now  corrent  badtet  recjoesU  sabmltted  far  flaoal  Ifltt  In  H.  D«e.  U  (in.- 

036,000  tn  bin  aa  paased  Senate,  leaa  130,626.000  now  reqoested  far  tbe  same  porpoaes) MlM 

i.  BudSBt  reqaests  br  items  of  appropriation  now  sabmltted  In  H.  Does.  61  and  W  for  1M3  sopplamentala  and  deflctendea  and  tbe  corrw^wnding  bodset  raqoasts 
far  tlH  same  items  considered  ki  conneetion  witb  tbe  deftmet  bffl: 

te)  Total  budget  reqaests  invotved  tn  tbis  catMory  of  items  tn  oonneetloa  witb  tbe  defunct  bm |S7«,4M,6M 

Deduct  amoonts  deferred  In  tbe  196S  annual  blOs,  and  tberefare  sbown  as  reducUoos  in  reports  tberaon,  and  reconsidered  in  conneetion  witb 
deftmet  blB. i. -I04.a0i.«« 

Net  budget  requests,  tbis  category,  defmict  bill S7&,1M,000 

(b)  Budget  requeats  now  reaobmitted  as  fiscal  1061  sapplemantala  and  deflctendea  in  H.  Does.  61  and  90  for  tbe  same  items  of  appropflatlons 
far  sobstantiaDy  tbe  saow  porpoaea  as  were  embraced  In  tbe  eorreapooding  budget  requeats  under  (a)  above.  (Total  now  r««aomltted 
for  flaoal  1968  under  tbeae  tttlea  is  1613.313.000.  but  tU0.615,000of  tbis  is  far  purpoaesdlfiarant,  prtncipally  general  civilian  pay  rataea,  tban 

tbooe embraced  in  tbe  defunct  budget  requests) -360,796,000 

Dadoot  also  tbe  bodgst  requests  now  resubmitted  for  fiscal  1963  In  H.  Doe.  61  tor  "reatoratlan"  of  a  pcrtton  of  tbe  tlOMOO,000  deferred  ta  tbean- 
Bualbillaand  llatedaboTe. — 4^M6i600 

Savings  in  fiscal  1963  under  this  category  of  items  baaed  on  resnbmisaians  In  H.  Doc  61  and  90 176,  MW 

TotalsavlngstnappropriatlanstbDsfBr,  fiscal  1963,  as  resolt  of  feUure  of  tbe  sopplementalbiD a61,6H.M 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  WTOMINO  STATE 
SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyomtog  [Mr.  Haxusom]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 

RSCOKO. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  Toi±7 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  April  10.  an  article  appeared 
to  a  Washington  morning  newq?aper. 


written  by  a  well-known  and  very  re- 
spected columnist.  I  regret  very  much 
that  this  columnist  has  seen  fit  to  his 
article  to  impugn  the  totegrtty  and  the 
motives  of  the  leaders  and  members  of 
the  Wyomtog  State  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  as  well  as  that  of  the 
people  of  Wyoming  generally.  It  Is 
quite  apparent  that  he  has  made  no 
real  effort  to  check  bis  statements 
because  ISJie  had  done  so,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  charges  he  makes  are 
completely  untrue.  I  have  known  the 
leaders  of  our  State  legislature  for  many 
years,  as  well  as  most  of  the  members. 
They  are  honest  men  and  women  who  are 


not  controlled  to  any  way  by  anyone 
except  their  own  conscience.  We  In 
Wyoming  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  tbat 
our  political  campaigns  are  clean.  There 
is  no  mudsUnging  and  no  personsl 
attacks.  When  this  colimmlst  makes  the 
charges  that  our  State  legislature  wm 
more  or  less  openly  controlled  by  a  so- 
called  rightwing  organization,  he  Is  mak- 
ing charges  which  are  oompletsljr 
unfotmded  and  completely  untrue  ud. 
to  my  opinion,  are  nothing  Aort  of 
nbekNis.  When  he  criticises  the  aetkos 
of  our  legislature  to  ad<v>ttog  resolutkms 
and  requests  for  constitutional  amend- 
ments,    then     he     Is     attacking     tbe 
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govereignty  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
Certainly  he  has  no  right  to  sit  to  Jiadf- 
Bient  over  the  actions  oi  our  legislaUirs 
nor  to  criticise  such  actions  because  they 
do  not  coincide  with  his  own  thinking. 
The  article  Is  all  the  more  imfortunate 
because  It  appears  that  its  purpose  Is 
purely  political  and  partisan.  If  this 
columnist  is  as  fair  as  I  think  he  Is.  I 
am  sure  that  he  will  make  an  honest 
attempt  to  check  the  charges  he  has 
inade  and  will  apologize  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  and  its  citizens  for  the  attack 
he  bM  made  on  their  honesty  and 
integrity.     ^^^^^^^^ 

EAST  EUROPEAN  ANTI-RED  EXILES 
SUPI»ORT  POLICY  BEINQ  RE- 
VERSED 

Mrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Tomrosal  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
lUcosD  and  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
articles  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
rfsding  have  so  aroused  my  curiosity 
and  resentment  as  the  one  by  coliminlsts 
Robert  6.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott,  published 
In  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  yesterday, 
April  10. 

I  have  directed  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  requesting  a  copy  of  the 
undisclosed  paper  which  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Scott  to  the  follow- 
ing article: 

East   Kubopcan    Anti-Bsd    Ezilbb    Suppokt 
PoucT  Bbmo  RsvasiD 
(Bj  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Praaldent  Kennedy's  harsh  crackdown  on 
Cuban  exile  groupa  la  being  broadened  to  In- 
duda  the  actlvltlea  of  the  an tl -Communist 
Eastern  European  refugee  groupa  in  the 
United  SUtee. 

Behind  the  acenea.  and  without  taking  the 
American  people  Into  hla  confidence,  the 
Prealdent  Is  draatlcally  reversing  XJB.  policies 
wblcb  hare  Importantly  aided  theae  exiles 
since  tbe  late  IMO's. 

This  undercover  policy  shift  calla  for  ham- 
stringing the  efTorta  of  tbe  European  refugee* 
by  sbarply  ciirtalling  the  coTer  funds  sup- 
plied them  by  Government  agencies,  among 
tbem.  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Although  these  financial  curbs  will  not  be 
fully  effecUve  unUl  around  July  1,  the  secret 
crackdown  already  la  compelling  Baltic  and 
Ruaalan  exile  groupa  to  raatrtct  their  antl- 
Communlat  activities. 

Theae  groups  are  closing  down  antl- 
Ruaslan  and  clandestine  publications,  broad- 
casu.  and  the  doors  of  their  aaaembly  hall  In 
New  York,  the  ao-called  Baltic  Bouae. 

In  recent  yeara,  the  Baltic  Houae  has 
•erred  aa  a  major  exiles  headquarters  for 
exposing  Soviet  tyranny,  helping  defectors 
••cape  from  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  rallying 
support  In  the  United  Nations  to  block  Rua- 
•lan  efforU  to  legalise  their  World  War  n 
territory  grabs. 

Leading  architects  of  thla  new  policy  are 
McOeorge  Bundy.  ambitious  foreign  policy 
•saistant  to  the  Prealdent,  and  Dr  Walt 
«<>«tow.  head  of  the  SUte  Department  Policy 
Planning  CouncU. 

Theae  two  key  policymakers  have  con- 
nnced  the  President  that  If  the  exile  groups 
•re  squelched,  the  chances  for  working  out  a 
deal  with  Khrxiahchev  on  Berlin,  Ctiba  and 
central  Europe  would  be  greatly  Improved. 


At  the  Instlgatloo  of  Bundy  and  Rostow 
the  Prasldsnt  has  privately  offarsd  a  quid  pro 
quo  to  the  Soviet  for  withdrawal  at  Its 
combat  troops  from  Cuba,  in  rstura  for 
which  the  XJJB.  would  reduce  Its  garrison  In 
West  BerUn  and  withdraw  several  thousand 
troops  from  West  Oermany. 

Even  If  the  Kremlin  rejects  this  accom- 
modation Bundy  and  Rostow  argue,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  exile  groupa  should  be  brought 
under  tight  control  becatise  they  distract 
from  the  President's  grand  design  of  build- 
ing a  community  of  free  nations,  which  will 
expand  by  ita  Inner  atrength  and  attractive 
power  •   •   •. 

Equally  curious  is  the  backstage  explana- 
tion given  exile  leaders  for  the  timing  of  the 
crackdown.  They  are  being  told  that  their 
funds  are  needed  for  urgent  efforts  In  Latin 
America.  Beyond  this  bare  claim  no  details 
are  tendered. 

The  Bundy-Rostow  policy  also  flatly  rules 
out  any  military  aid  or  intervention  should 
a  revolt  develop  In  the  Communist-domi- 
nated Eastern  European  nation^ 

As  outlined  in  their  undlacRued  position 
paper,  this  hands -off  policy  la  as  follows: 

"If  revolt  breaks  out  in  East  Oermany  or 
any  other  Conununist  satellite  in  Eastern 
Europe,  we  should  bear  In  mind  that  our 
grand  design  la  to  build  a  community  of 
free  nations  which  will  expand  by  its  inner 
strength  and  attractive  power  when  com- 
bined with  the  assertion  of  increasingly  na- 
tionalistic trends  within  the  Communist 
bloc. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  Jeopardize  thla  deaign 
by  allowing  Eastern  Europe  to  become  a  bat- 
tlefield between  ourselvea  and  the  U.8J8.R. 
unleas  we  are  attacked. 

"Accordingly.  If  txirbulence  erupta  In  the 
area,  we  should  maintain  this  posture,  and 
urge  our  allies  to  do  the  same,  meanwhile 
exerting  all  the  Influence  we  can  muster  dur- 
ing such  crises  to  yield  leas  repressive  and 
more  nationalist  regimes  aa  the  outcome. 

"We  ahould  refrain  from  encouraging  or 
supporting  armed  uprising,  as  distinct  from 
peaceful  demonstrations,  strikes,  and  alml- 
lar  means  of  exerting  public  pressure  against 
Communist  regimes. 

"Should  a  national  Communist  regime  be 
established,  we  ahould  make  a  maximum 
effort  short  of  military  action  to  permit  Its 
survival." 

In  ordering  the  crackdowna  against  the 
exile  groups,  the  President  haa  executed  a 
complete  flip-flop  from  the  poaltlon  be  took 
In  the  1960  campaign. 

Then,  In  a  speech  In  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on 
October  16.  he  resoundingly  declared: 

"We  must  end  the  haraaament  which  thla 
Government  haa  carried  on  of  liberty- 
loving  anti-Caatro  forcea  In  Cuba  and  In 
other  landa.  While  we  cannot  violate  inter- 
national law.  we  must  recognise  that  theae 
exiles  and  rebels  represent  the  real  voice  of 
Cuba,  and  ahould  not  be  constantly  handi- 
capped by  our  Inunlgratlon  and  Justice  De- 
partment authorities." 


THE  LOSS  OP  129  AMERICAN 
SAILORS  ON  THE  SINKING  OF  THE 
ATOMIC   SUBMARINE 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  genUe- 
man from  nitoois  [Mr.  PncDtxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  potot  to  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Flsr>LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  129 
American  sailors  today  lie  to  a  steel 
t«nb  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  ocean's 
surface.     They  are   dytog  that  others 


may  be  free.  Supreme  sacrifices  such  as 
this  have  been  repeated  time  and  agato 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
these  gallant  men  Joto  a  galaxy  of  au- 
thentic heroes. 

Are  they  to  be  pitied?  They  are  giving 
their  lives  for  a  noble  cause,  and  how 
many  among  us  will  be  able  to  say  as 
much  when  the  time  comes  to  draw 
the  mantle  of  our  couch  about  us? 

Rather,  we  are  the  ones  to  be  pitied. 
Thrust  upon  us  is  the  awesome  responsi- 
bility to  see  to  it  that  these  brave  men 
shall  not  die  in  vato,  that  the  time  their 
sacrifice  buys  will  be  used  wisely  by  those 
of  us  in  responsibility. 

We  must  raise  our  eyes  from  the  dust 
of  petty  politics  to  the  guiding  star  of 
freedom.  We  must  exhibit  a  bit  of  the 
same  courage  displayed  time  and  again 
by  our  men  to  uniform.  We  must  meas- 
ure our  every  deed  by  this  question:  Will 
Jit  save  and  strengthen  for  future  genera- 
tions our  great  heritage  of  freedom? 

This  sacrifice  has  special  meaning  in 
Holy  Week,  and  we  can  take  comfort 
from  the  promise  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good.  The  entombment  of 
Jesus  led  to  great  things  for  the  children 
of  God.  The  entombment  of  these  129 
sailors,  to  a  different  but  worthy  way, 
may.  too,  lead  to  great  things  for  man- 
kind. The  responsibility  lies  squarely  in 
our  hands. 

It  forces  us  to  take  a  new  and  sober 
look  upon  our  conduct  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Are  our  goals  and  deeds  proper 
companions  for  the  goals  and  deeds  of 
the  129  American  sailors?  Are  we  doing 
all  we  can  to  weld  effectively  and  perma- 
nently the  great  resources  of  freedom 
throughout  the  world?  In  candor,  we 
must  admit  we  are  not. 

As  George  Washington  would  suggest, 
let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  the  honest  can  repair,  and  then 
courageously  carry  this  standard. 

With  American  sailors  djrtog.  let  us 
listen  to  the  ship's  company  as  it  sings: 

Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save 

Whose  arm  doth  bind  the  restless  wave 

Who  bid 'St  the  mighty  ocean  deep 

Its  own  appointed  limits  keep 

O,  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 

For  those  in  perU  on  the  sea. 


AMENDMENT  TO  RULES  OP  THE 
HOUSE 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilsom] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  potot  to 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to  the  ex- 
tent that  each  bill  placed  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  contain 
an  estimate  of  Federal  funds  required  to 
Implement  it.  This  regxilation  would  re- 
veal to  each  of  us  and  to  our  Nation's 
citizens  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  the  cost 
of  each  piece  of  legislation.  Many  pro- 
posals which  may  appear  attractive  on 
the  surface  will  take  on  a  different  hue 
when   'priced  out"  for  all  to  see. 
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This  is  a  ooDaervative  measure  which 
In  Itself  is  a  must.  ICy  resolution  also 
requires  that  in  instances  where  no  cost 
will  be  involved,  that  a  rtatemfnt  be  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  to  that  effect. 

Oreater  care  will  be  used  in  introduc- 
ing further  legislative  proposals  when 
the  requirements  of  my  resolution  are 
put  into  effect  This  proposal  to  put  a 
price  tag  on  all  House  bills  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interest  of  protecting  our  na- 
tional economic  strength.  Not  only  will 
a  higher  grade  of  proposed  legislation 
result,  but  we  will  eliminate  many 
monetarily  treacherous  proposals  of 
which  even  the  study  and  consideration 
requires  much  of  our  valuable  time  to 
process. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  proposed  resolution, 
which  in  content  is  essentially  the  same 
as  a  resolution  introduced  by  my  col- 
league Louis  C.  Wyman.  of  New 
Hampshire. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Olivui  P.  Bolton] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoBO  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  

■nie  SPEAK Kk  pro  temiwre.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day.  an  irate  Ameri- 
can brought  to  mj  attention  a  recent 
release  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  I  read  it.  I  shared  his  reaction, 
and  have  asked  for  this  time  to  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

In  order  to  save  time,  I  enclose,  for  the 
Rbcobo.  the  release  of  the  Department 
and  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture expressing  my  reaction  to  it. 

Aran.  11,  1963. 
Hon.  Obvixxv  L.  FsnocAif, 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mm.  Scostabt:  This  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  press  release  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiire  dated  April  3  1963.  en- 
tlUed  "Bad  Weather  In  1962  Cut  AgriciUtural 
Production  in  njBJSJt.  and  Eastern  Europe." 
Being  an  official  release  of  your  Department, 
It  can  be  presumed  that  this  was  widely  dis- 
tributed not  only  within  the  United  States 
but  was  available  to  the  foreign  press,  as  well 
as  to  the  controlled  press  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
It  was  also  carried  by  the  U8IA  abroad  as 
weU  as  by  Information  media  throughout 
the  free  world. 

The  lead  paragraph  of  that  release  read : 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  her  Bast  Kurc^>e«ui 
satellites,  plagued  by  bad  weather,  expe- 
rienced another  disappointing  agrlcultxiral 
year  In  1962,  according  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agricxilture." 

As  I  read  this  release,  the  entire  theme  of 
your  Department's  position  seems  to  be  that 
the  failures  of  Soviet  agriculture  were  due  to 
bad  weather  alone.  Frankly.  I  was  shocked 
to  see  a  department  of  our  Government  in 
effect  offering  substance  to  the  argument 
which  Premier  Khrushchev  uses  to  explain 
away  communism's  failure  In  agricultural 
production. 

You  must  know  all  too  well  that  despite 
a  land  mass  2^  times  larger  than  the  United 
States,  despite  cropland  40  percent  greater 
than  the  United  States,  and  despite  the  allo- 


cation of  46  percent  of  the  Soviet  labor  force 
to  agrtculture,  the  United  States  exceeds  the 
annual  agricultural  output  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion by  over  60  percent. 

At  a  time  when  the  Amsrlean  farmer  is 
being  asked  to  take  on  quota  anoeatlons  of 
feed  grains,  we  should  be  pointing  out  that, 
though  the  United  States  and  Buasla  have 
i^proxlmately  the  same  amount  of  land 
planted  to  feed  grains.  V3.  production  of 
these  grains  exceeds  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
by  over  154  percent. 

Obviously,  with  the  whip  of  the  dictator 
on  his  back,  the  Soviet  farmer,  with  his  cotn- 
munlzed  agriculture.  Is  simply  not  In  the 
same  league  as  the  2  million  free  commercial 
farmers  In  the  United  States. 

Cooununlsm'B  failure  as  a'  way  of  life  is 
most  apparent  In  Its  agricultural  collapse.  I 
am  In  no  position  to  deny  that  weather  con- 
ditions undoubtedly  did  affect  production 
In  the  Soviet  Union  this  year — but,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. I  am  unable  to  understand  how  our 
Government  can  take  an  official  position 
which  does  not  recognize  the  basic  reasons 
for  their  lack  of  production — namely,  the 
Communist  society  Itself. 

When  Khrushchev  was  here  In  1959  and 
visited  some  of  our  farms,  he  had  to  admit 
openly  that  our  farm  machinery,  manage- 
ment, methods  and  resetux^  far  surpassed 
those  In  the  Soviet.  How.  then,  c&n  our 
Government  take  the  position  that  the  food 
ahortage  In  Communist  Europe  was  caiised 
entirely  by  poor  weather  conditions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  see  to  it  that 
the  members  of  yovir  Department  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  serious  damage 
done  by  a  release  of  this  nature,  which  ex- 
amines only  the  statistics  of  one  element  of 
a  large  subject  and.  therefore,  is  neither  ac- 
curate nor  helpfiil  to  the  position  of  the 
free  world  in  the  cold  war. 
Ever  sincerely, 

Ouvxa  P.  Bolton. 

U.S.  Departm£MT  of  Acaictn.TTTKZ. 

Washington,  April  3. 1963. 

Bad  weather  In  1962  cut  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  U.S.SJR.  and  Eastern  Europe: 

The  Soviet  Union  and  her  East  European 
satellites,  plagued  by  bad  weather,  experi- 
enced another  disappointing  agricultural 
year  In  1962.  according  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Winter  crops  for  1962  harvest  were  dam- 
aged by  drought  in  the  fall  of  1961,  and 
spring  field  work  was  delayed  by  cool,  wet 
weather  In  East  Germany.  Poland,  and  the 
central  and  northwestern  regions  of  Euro- 
pean U.S.SJt.  Crops  in  the  Danublan  coun- 
tries, southern  regions  of  European  U.S.8JI. 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  new  lands,  were  hit  by 
drought  last  summer. 

The  report,  by  USDA's  Economic  Research 
Service,  shows  the  poor  agricultiiral  year 
aggravated  food  shortages  throughout  East- 
em  Europe.  Shortages  were  especially  acute 
in  east  Germany  where  meat  and  milk  pro- 
duction were  reduced. 

According  to  official  Soviet  statistics,  ex- 
tremely poor  growing  coodltions  caused  a 
20  percent  drop  In  potato  production  from 
1961.  Russia  also  suffered  a  drop  In  cotton 
production  because  the  second  dry  winter  in 
a  row  reduced  the  supply  at  Irrigatton  water. 

Poland's  overall  agrlcxxltiiral  output  was 
about  6  percent  leas  than  In  the  prerious 
y«ar  and  fruits,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  are  in  shorter  supply  this  year,  the  re- 
port shows. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  the  shortage  of  live- 
stock feed  forced  farmers  to  slaughter 
cattle  and  other  livestock. 

The  com  crop  in  Yugoslavia  was  about  5 
percent  above  1961  but  output  of  both  barley 
and  oats  was  about  the  same.  Wheat  pro- 
duction was  about  average.  5  percent  less 
than  in  1961. 

According  to  the  report,  total  grain  pro- 
duction In  Hungary  feU  for  the  third  con- 


secutive year.    Cabbage,  carrots,  and  ,^,., 
were  hit  by  drought,  and  pro««ctftea fidi2 
mst  quotas.  ^  ■■• 

Ssoept    in    large    urban    tanfa    «_. 
mUoiUiig  is  prevmlsnt  in  moat  -^-[^iJ*** 
bMauM  U  a  dlsaKKHntlag  oom  ytaM^S? 
the  smaUest  since  lOSS.  ""^ 

Bulgaria's  Important  export  crops  of  t«B. 
toes,   grapes,  and   tobacco  showed  iuSm 
Increases  over  the  low  1*61  levels.    Lo^  JJT 
ductlon    forced    rationing    of    ontaa.   iw 
beans,  and  potatoes.  ^^ 

Single  copies  of  the  report.  'Tits  Ma 
Eastern  Europe  Agricultural  SttuatloB,  ^^ 
plement  No.  3  to  the  196S  World  AcrtaL 
tural  Situation."  may  b«  obtained  tnm  tks 
Division  of  Information.  Office  of  i«w«,— 
ment  Services,  U-S.  Department  of  Agrtcv]. 
ture.  Washington,  D.C. 


AMERICA  MUST  NEVER  FORGET 
THE  NAZI  HORRORS 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  B^etka,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie. 
man  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wtvai] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RicoM)  and  include  an  artick. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ig  that 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  lentle- 
woman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  usaA 
never  forget  the  horrors  that  Pudst 
nazlfgn  perpetrated  on  a  whole  race  of 
human  beings  in  the  torture  and  detth 
camps  of  Adolf  HlUer.  This  awful  rec- 
ord of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  ihoald 
be  writ  in  marble  so  we  who  now  Iif« 
and  those  younger  folk  whose  world  it  to 
come  will  so  order  our  Government, » 
conduct  our  personal  affairs,  and  n 
fashion  our  individual  and  coOectiTe 
political  philosophy  that  such  tmlbk 
totalitarianism  will  never  rise  again. 

Time  fades  mimory.  Of  these  hnron 
we  must  never  forget.  The  obeeasiOD  of 
racial  superiority  that  was  Hitler**  li  a 
curse  and  invention  of  the  devil  Incar- 
nate. This  is  proved  by  the  document! 
now  being  found  portrajring  the  abaohite 
hell  of  gas  chambers  and  crematortanu 
gassing  and  burning  8,000  to  12,000  hu- 
man souls  each  day. 

Today  in  1963  the  West  should  note 
well  that  the  history  of  communlflBl 
blood  baths  has  not  yet  been  fully  toU 
As  the  Kennedy  administratioD  giw  oi 
a  policy  of  weakness,  of  compromiK,  of 
appeasement,  of  coexistence  with  eoai- 
munism  even  in  this  hemisphere — ^wliidi 
is  every  bit  as  much  evil  as  was  narin 
xmder  Hitler— let  us  ponder  mSEL  tte 
story  of  Mr.  Ascherson  of  the  Ixmdon  Ob- 
server as  it  appears  in  today's  American 
press: 

PiKDiNG  or  Jab  at  Auschwitb  Uiiiuiin  IM 
Act  or 


(By  Neal  Ascheraon) 
London. — The  discovery  of  a  small  glui 
Jar,  btiried  under  a  handfxil  of  burned  box 
behind  the  crematorium  sites  at  AosChvtti 
concentration  camp,  has  revealed  an  set  of 
heroism. 

The  Jar — origlnaUy  1  of  36 — contained  «s^ 
to-day  sUUsUca  of  the  numbers  gassed  la 
Auachwlta  eztermlnatioa  centers  In  ooca- 
pled  Poland  during  October  1944. 

The  men  who  took  these  notes  and  burt*l 
them  were  one  of  the  "Sonderkommaado' 
teams,  themselves  Jews,  who  searched  tta 
luggage  of  each  tralnload  of  vlcUms.  strtp- 
plng  their  bodies  of  hair  and  valuables,  burs- 
Ing  their  corpees  and  burying  the  asbsa 


ms 


After     a 


each     "Sondkarkom- 


months, 

„ W-.  itaelf  gai 

m  late  1944.  howavar.  tha  Inflow  of  vio- 
ttoM  baoama  ao  vaat  that  tha  AtMchwita 
oQiBiBandsrs  allowed  one  exparlenoed  team 
to  survive  for  many  months. 
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This  group  buried  precise  statistics  in  tins 
tnd  Jan  concealed  in  a  alte  where  hximan 
tfh  brought  from  tha  crematories  was 
dumped. 

ll«nbers  of  this  group  wrote  out  a  pre- 
dM  plan  of  where  they  had  burled  the  sta- 
tistics,     i 

Uter.  the  whole  team  roae  againat  the 
Nasis,  but  after  killing  some  SS  men  and 
bloving  up  one  crematorium,  they  were  over- 
powered, tortured,  and  executed. 

Tbs  only  surviving  wltnaaa  to  the  tins' 
burial  was  a  Pole  named  Hanryk  Porebakl. 
B  prisoner  employed  as  an  electrician  on  the 
eramstorium  power  circuits.  But  the  docu- 
ment describing  where  the  containers  had 
bssa  buried  had  vanished,  and  nobody  be- 
U«ved  hla  story. 

After  the  war  Porebakl  returned  to  tha 
euo^,  when  he  now  works  In  the  Auschwlta 
muwum.  He  found  that  the  whole  area 
vbtre  the  tins  had  been  bxuled  had  been 
dlttarbed  by  the  gruesome  "gold  rush"  that 
(OUoved  the  camp's  liberation. 

People  from  as  far  away  as  Cracow  had 
come  to  •leve  the  ash  fields  and  debrla  for 
Btoney.  Jewelry,  and  gold  tooth  fUllnga  and  it 
iMfnsd  Impossible  that  the  Uns  would  still 
bt  where  they  were  buried. 

Plxuoiy.  Porebski  convinced  a  woman  who 
bad  also  been  a  prisoner  that  he  was  telling 
tbs  truth,  and  she  persuaded  the  authorities 
to  make  a  search. 

Two  years  ago.  a  digging  team  began  to 
tiench  the  Bite  with  the  methods  of  seienUflc 
trebsology.  Impeded  by  the  oounUeaa  am^n 
poasHlona  of  the  dead — from  apoona  to  lip- 
itleka— that  were  Imbedded  in  the  earth. 

They  kept  a  watch  for  patches  of  calcined 
homan  bones,  which  Porebski  said  had  been 
nsttvsd  by  the  "Sonderkcxnmando"  as 
Biarksn  when  they  buried  each  ttn. 

JAS  DXaCOVOBB 

Ust  summer,  after  periodic  lapaes  in  the 
•srch.  the  glass  jar  was  discovered.  Tha 
contents  have  only  been  deciphered,  but  they 
|1T»  accurate  daU  of  the  scale  of  executions 
wbsn  the  death  Installation  was  working  at 
maximum  power. 

Nsat  records  and  the  crematoria  and  gaa 
chMabsTi  themselves  were  dastroywl  by  the 
8 J.  before  the  camp  was  evacuated. 

8o  far.  Pollah  authorities  atudylng  the 
pspsra  found  In  the  Jar  have  not  announced 
U»  figures  of  deaths  that  they  record.    They 

HL?!!!!  ^  **  Checked  againat  previous 
•^matss:  those  based  on  the  number  of 
prison  trains  arriving  in  late  l»44  calculate 
tbst  between  8.000  and  10,000  people  were 
"taf  gaased  and  cremated  every  34  houia. 
Ko  other  containers  ware  found,  although 

But  Porebski  s  story  has  been  Juatlfled.  and 
tbs  courage  of  the  Jews  of  the  "Bonderkom- 
n»ndo  -whoee  notes  In  the  Jar  also  de- 
«ibed  what  happened  within  the  gassing 
b^^here  they  worked— can  be  properly 


WOREASE  PROM  $10,000  TO  $25,000 
COVERAGE  FOR  DEPOSITORS  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSUR- 
ANCE CXDRPORATION 

T^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
wwrlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
wmfrom  New  York  [Mi-.  HaLpnuf]  is 
™co8ai2ed  for  10  minutes. 

Ifr.HALPERN.  Mr.  Spiatker.  I  Intro- 
«ee  today  for  appropriate  reference  a 
"a  to  Increase  the  amount  of  insurance 


coverage  uzuler  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporatton  from  the  present 
$10,000  to  $25,000. 

Beginning  with  the  Banking  Act  of 
1933.  the  Federal  E>epoeit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration insured  accounts  up  to  a  max- 
imum of  $2,600  for  each  depositor,  in 
July^of  1933  this  figure  was  increased  to 
$5,000. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1936  provided  a 
permanent  plan  of  insurance,  replacing 
a  plan  in  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  that 
never  came  into  force.  The  act  of  1935 
continued  the  $5,000  coverage  for  each 
depositor,  provided  for  an  annual  assess- 
ment of  one-twelfth  of  1  percent  of 
deposits,  and  specified  in  more  detail  the 
supervisory  responsibiUties  of  the  Cor- 
poration. These  provisions  were  un- 
changed  for  the  next  15  years,  a  period 
during  which  the  chief  legislative  action 
affecting  the  Corporation  was  provision 
for  retirement  of  the  Corporation's  orig. 
inal  capital  that  had  been  provided  by 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

i«I?®  I^ederal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of 
1950  made  a  number  of  revisions  in  de- 
posit insurance :  The  insurance  limit  was 
raised  to  the  present  maximum  of  $10,000 
for  each  depositor,  provision  was  made 
for  an  annual  assessment  credit  to  in- 
sured banks  after  allowance  for  Corpora- 
tion losses  and  expenses,  and  additional 
measures  for  deaUng  with  failing  banks 
were  authorized.  A  1960  statute  pro- 
vided new  methods  for  determining  as- 
sessments, and  increased  the  assessment 
credit  to  insured  banks  from  60  percentr- 
under  the  1950  act  to  86%  percent  of  the 
assessment  income  remaining  after  de- 
duction of  Corporation  losses  and  ex- 
penses. 

A  total  of  13.021  banks,  or  86  percent 
of  all  banks  in  the  United  States,  became 
insured  when  the  insurance  took  effect  on 
January  1.  1934.  The  proportion  of 
banks  participating  in  Federal  deposit 
insurance  has  increased  each  year;  the 
13.445  so  insured  on  December  31.  1961 
comprised  97  percent  of  the  number,  and 
held  98  percent  of  the  deposits  of  all  In- 
corporated banks  of  deposit. 

At  the  end  of  1961   there  were  514 
banks,  of  varied  types,  outside  Federal 
deposit  insurance.    Of  this  number  195 
were  mutual  savings  banks,  141  were  in- 
corporated commercial  banks  operating 
under  the  general  banking  codes  of  vari- 
ous   States,    81    were    unincorporated 
banks.  52  were  trust  companies  not  regu- 
larly engaged  in  deposit  banking,  34  were 
industrial  banks.  13  were  banks  of  de- 
posit  operating   under   various   special 
charters,  and  8  were  branches  of  banks 
chartered  in  foreign  countries  which  are 
included  in  the  statistics  of  banks  be- 
cause they  are  engaged  in  deposit  bank- 
ing in  the  United  SUtes.    The  unincor- 
porated banks,  the  trust  companies  not 
regularly  engaged  in  banking  and  the 
branches  in  the  United  States  of  banks 
«^"^  In  foreign  countries  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  deposit  insurance. 

During  the  period  1934-61  the  FDIC 
made  disbursements  to  protect  depositors 
in  446  failing  banks.  These  banks  had 
about  1.460.000  depositors  and  total  de- 
posits of  $611  million. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  bebeve  that  the 
existing  record  of  the  Federal  Deposit  to- 
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surance  Corporation  is  one  of  which  we 
can  be  proud.  I  beUcve  also  that  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  look  Into 
the  advisability  of  Increasing  the  amount 
or  insurance  coverage  under  the  FDIC. 
AS  we  have  seen  the  figure  has  changed 

Jf'S**'"  °'  ^^^  ^^  ****  original  act 

In  Ught  of  modem  depositor  trends'^an 
increase  in  the  present  nn»»^t|n„tn  would 
be  very  helpful.  The  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing would  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  tiUe  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act — ^relating  to  the 
insurance  of  savings  and  loan  accounts— 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  Insurance 
rS?  «^  ^^  ^  provided  increasing  from 
$10,000  to  $25,000  the  maximum  amount 
of  insurance. 


HELP! 


Mr  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  fMr.  Fiuscnx]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcori)  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    PASCELL.      Mr.     Speaker,     on 
March  13,  1963.  I  rose  before  the  House 
to  draw  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
substantial    and    persistent    unemploy- 
ment existing  in  the  district  which  I 
represent.     My  statements  were  reported 
on  page  4109  of  the  Cohormsiokal  Rbc- 
ORD  of  that  date.    I  now  wish  to  reiterate 
that  such  deplorable  conditions  exist  not 
only  because  of  the  usual  reasons  for 
unemployment  but  are  aggravated  by  the 
unusual   economic  distress  and   unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  impact  of  «>- 
proximately  150,000  refugees  residing  in 
this  area  who  have  fled  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  Castro's  Communist  Cuba. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  as  f 
have  been  since  the  passage  of  this  act 
that  the  area  which  I  represent  should  be 
eligible  under  the  terms,  the  spirit,  and 
the  intent  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  which  was  spedflcally  adopted  by 
the  Congress  to  alleviate  conditions  of 
substantial    and   persistent   unemploy- 
ment in  certain  economically  distressed 
areas. 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  a  situation  so 
corrosive   and  deleterious  to  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  Dade  County,  on  March 
13.  1963.  I  introduced  HJl.  4848  which 
goes  one  step  further  than  the  admin- 
istrative action  which  I  have  been  call- 
ing for,  for  so  long.    Congress  has  here- 
tofore,  at  my  request,  recognized   the 
problem  of  the  Cuban  refugees  as  one 
for  national  concern.    This  House,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  each  one  of  my'  col- 
leagues, and  this  Congress  have  approved 
the  authorizations  and  the  appropria- 
tions tor  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  other  costs  for  the  care  of  the 
Cuban  refugees.    Without  this  program 
the  whole  cost  would  fall  on  local  re- 
sources which  are  already  strained  to  the 
limit.    I  am  now.  today,  again  calling, 
urging,  and  requesting  the  sympathetic 
and  favorable  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  legislative  body  to  con- 
tinue their  recognition  of  the  impact  and 
economic  distress  caused  by  the  residence 
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of  approxlinately  150,000  refugees  in  the 
district  which  I  represent,  and  the  ad- 
jolnisg  one,  as  still  of  national  concern. 
I  caU  the  problem  acain  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  because  the  problem  has 
not  yet  been  completely  resolved.  8e- 
Tere  unemployment  still  exists — almost 
13  percent.  There  is  considerable  eco- 
nomic distress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would 
provide  an  additional  criteria  for  eligi- 
bility under  Public  Law  87-27,  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act.  This  additional 
criteria  would  provide  benefits  to  those 
areas  wherein  50,000  or  more  Cuban 
refugees  have  resided  for  1  of  the  3  pre- 
ceding calendar  years.  Such  a  fact 
would  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  who  ad- 
ministers the  Cuban  refugee  program,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  admin- 
isters the  area  redevelopment  program. 
Under  the  bill  we  would  also  retain  the 
criteria  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  must 
determine  and  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  a  condition  of  sub- 
stantial unemplojmient  has  existed  for 
the  last  9  of  the  preceding  12  calendar 
months,  which  is  a  requirement  now  car- 
ried In  the  present  public  works  accelera- 
tion law. 

The  exact  language  of  the  bill  is  as 
follows: 

A    torn   to   amend    secUoD    5    of   the    Area 
Redevelopment  Act  to  provide  that  certain 
areas  within  the  United  States  having  a 
large  number  of  Cuban  refugees  shall  be 
€leslgnated  as  redevelopment  areas 
fie  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  ond  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United   States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section   (a)    of   section   5   of   the  Area  Re- 
development Act  (43  UJS.C.  3504)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new    sentence:    "The    Secretary    shaU    also 
designate    as    *redeveloi>ment    areas'    those 
areas  within  the  United   States   where   the 
Secretary  of  Labcur  determines  that  a  condi- 
tion    of     substantial     unemployment     has 
existed  for  at  least  nine  of  the  preceding 
twelve  calendar  months,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  certifies  to 
the   Secretary   that   the   nimiber  of   Cuban 
refugees  residing  in  such  areas  has  equaled 
50,000  or  more  tar  one  of  the  two  preceding 
calendar  years." 

Florida's  distinguished  Senators,  the 
Honorable  Spessaxo  L.  Holland  and  the 
Honorable  Occrck  A.  Smathxks.  Jointly 
introduced  S.  1257  embodying  the  same 
provisions.  My  respected  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Claxtde  Pepper,  representing 
Florida's  Third  Congressional  District, 
introduced  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  5232.  pro- 
viding the  same  criteria  together  with 
needed  additional  authorization,  which 
I  fully  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  Castro  Com- 
munist Government  of  Cuba  has  en- 
slaved the  people  of  that  unhappy  coim- 
try,  it  is  authoritatively  estimated  that 
200.000  persons  have  escaped  the  tyran- 
ny and  oppression  existing  there  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States. 

The  bulk  of  these  people  are  In  the 
Miami  area.  Despite  the  generous  as- 
sistance of  the  Catholic  church  and 
others,  our  local  citizens,  individually, 
local  governments  and  many  voluntary 
agencies — It  soon  became  obvious  tliat 
the  needs  of  these  refugees  could  not 
be  met  solely  out  of  local  resources,  no 


matter  how  willing  the  local  citizens  nor 
how  desirable  such  a  solution  might  be. 
I  thereupon  immediately  urged  recogni- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees and  the  problems  caused  thereby  as 
being  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Two  administrations  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  have  generously 
responded  to  my  requests  to  assist  the 
people  of  the  district  which  I  represent 
in  dealing  with  the  problems,  economic 
and  otherwise,  created  by  the  Cuban 
refugees. 

Today  I  must  again  ask  my  colleagues 
and  advise  the  Nation  that  the  people  of 
Florida's  Fourth  District  are  in  need  of 
additional  assistance  as  a  result  of  ap- 
proximately 150,000  Cuban  refugees  still 
residing  in  our  midst  This  has  caused 
tremendous  economic  pressure  since  the 
refugees,  very  naturally,  have  tried  to 
obtain  and  have  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining employment.  Much  of  this  em- 
ployment has  been  at  reduced  wages, 
tending  to  depress  the  labor  market. 
Every  refugee  so  employed  has  displaced 
an  American  normally  employed  so  that 
in  addition  to  many  thousands  of  refu- 
gees who  are  unemployed,  there  are 
many  thousands  of  Americans  also  un- 
employed. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  had 
long  ago  determined  that  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
can citizens  so  as  to  qualify  Dade  County 
as  a  class  D  labor  siurplus  market  area. 
However,  we  have  not  been  certified  for 
assistance  imder  Public  Law  87-27.  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  specifically 
adopted  by  this  body  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions of  substantial  and  persistent  un- 
emplojrment  in  economically  distressed 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  fall  of  1962  I 
have  repeatedly  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  certify  that  the  unem- 
ployment condition  in  the  district  which 
I  represent  is  sufficient  to  qualify  the 
area  under  the  Redevelopment  Act. 
This  has  not  yet  been  accomplished  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  point  is  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  so  certified  so  as  to  be  eligible  for 
the  employment  and  economic  benefits 
which  would  be  available  to  us  under  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

The  economic  situation  in  Dade 
County  Is  distressing.  Total  unemploy- 
ment, both  American  and  Cuban.  Is  fan- 
tastically high.  Citizens  and  refugees 
are  in  open  competition  for  a  limited 
number  of  Jobs.  Wages  have  tended  to 
become  depressed.  Feelings  are  running 
high.  The  laboring  classes,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Negro,  have  felt  the  bnmt 
of  this  distress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  long  standing  and 
great  tradition — down  through  history 
we  are  known  as  a  sure  haven  from  per- 
secution and  the  upholders  of  individual 
rights  and  freedom.  But  It  Is  this  very 
foreign  policy,  in  action,  which  has  per- 
mitted these  refugees — mothers,  fathers. 
wives,  and  children — to  escape  tyranny, 
fear,  and  death  and  to  seek  refuge  and 
security  In  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  policy  nor 
does  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  district  which  I  represent. 
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But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  thai  «^ 
American  citizens  who  are  din^  5* 
fected  as  a  result  of  this  policy^?  Jt 
are  the  citizens  of  the  dlstrtet  im_ 
sent,  are  enUtled  to  congidcratlmi  l?![^ 
taining  whatever  Federal  assistaW?" 
be  made  avaUable.  ^^  *•"  -' 

Todays  problem,  therefore  u. 
Speaker.  U  to  obtain  additional  "unif" 
ployment  and  economic  benefits  fo^L 
American  citizens  in  Florida's  r^.!z 
District,  which  I  represent,  who  areirtS! 
out  jobs  and  who  are  otherwise  rrrnm 
ically  distressed.  My  bin.  Mr  aD^Zr 
would  seek  to  provide  emploji^^^ 
portuni Ues  by  making  the  araTwl^ 
I  represent  eligible  for  benefits  under  tt* 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  of  course,  do  not  inu)b 
that  no  assistance  has  been  renderedtfl 
the  citizens  of  the  district  which  InL 
resent.  I  strongly  supported  thte  Z! 
ministraUon's  program,  now  knova  s> 
PubUc  Law  87-668.  the  Public  W«fa 
AcceleraUon  Act.  ^^ 

Just  yesterday.  I  arose  in  support  o< 
the  amendment  which  would  restoi*  to 
the  supplemental  ai^ropriaUons  bin  for 
1983  the  full  amount  of  the  budget  it- 
quest  to  finance  addlUonal  projects  qd- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Woiti 
Acceleration  Act.  My  remarks  on  this 
subject    appeared   in   yesterday's  Cos. 

GRKSSIONAL  RZCOtJ). 

Because  of  the  unemployment  tHps 
tion.  the  district  which  I  reprcamt  Imu 
been  certified  as  eligible  to  receive  w- 
sistance  imder  the  Public  Works  Aecd- 
eratlon  Act.  Under  this  act  we  have 
thus  far  obtained  several  million  doDsn 
in  approved  programs.  Under  this  set. 
which  requires  local  participation,  the 
district  which  I  repres«it  will  secure 
approximately  5.600  addiUonal  man- 
months  or  980.700  man-hours  of  em- 
ployment. As  long  as  the  unempby- 
ment  and  economic  distress  exist  in  the 
district  which  I  represent,  we  shall  cod- 
tinue  to  request  assistance  and  urge  fa- 
vorable consideration  for  approved  proj- 
ects under  this  very  worthy  progrtm. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eoonflnle 
distress  and  unemployment  In  the  Iflunl 
area  arises  not  only  from  the  usotl 
sources,  but  also  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  refugees  who  are  resid- 
ing therein.  Whether  the  refugee  is  em- 
ployed or  unemployed,  his  presence  ooo- 
tributes  directly  to  the  economic  distresi 
and  high  unemplojrment  of  Amerlcsn 
citizens.  It  is  this  factor  which  my  bill 
deals  with.  It  is  because  of  the  persist- 
ence of  these  unusual  factors  thtt  I 
have  sought  relief  under  Public  law  17- 
27.  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 

I  have  also  long  sought  relief  under 
this  law  by  administrative  determinatioD 
under  existing  criteria.  Since  the  middle 
of  last  year.  I  have  requested  and  urged 
repeatedly  that  in  the  criteria  determi- 
nation for  Area  Redevelopment  Act  eli- 
gibility, all  unemployed  shall  be  con- 
sidered regardless  of  whether  they  are 
Americans  or  refugees.  While  the  De- 
partment has  had  this  matter  before  it 
all  these  many  months.  It  has  not  yet 
been  resolved. 

On  March  13. 1963. 1  directed  letters  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Labor,  and  Conunerce  urglBt 
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that  lmmn1«^t^  action  be  taken  on  this 
prtjblem.  I  now  report  to  yoa  tiMt  I  hav* 
{«oelved  ttoe  foUowlnc  respoosea  to  my 

letters: 

TWa  8acaaTABT  am  Oouuwacm, 
W^inwtcm.  DjO^  Mmreh  t»,  1—3. 
Hon.  DAWtB  E.  Faschx, 
HouM  of  IUpre»enfti9M. 
Wuhingtom,  D.C. 

DaAB  |Ca.  P*acsu.:  Thle  wlU  acknowledge 
Tour  letter  of  «f«reb  IS.  I»e8.  regarding  the 
•UCibUtty  of  D«le  County  for  area  rederel- 
opaent  eeeletanoe. 

It  u  my  ondantandlng  ttiat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  la  now  engaged  In  making 
ma  all  laarr  aurvey  So  determine  wbetber 
QQMiploraeot  In  tbe  area.  Including  the 
gpaclal  altuatton  created  by  tbe  Infliis  of 
Cuban  nUea.  quallflaa  the  area  for  aieletanre 
under  the  itandardi  of  the  enabling  act. 
Top  oOdals  from  ARA  and  the  Department 
of  lAbor  have  been  meeUng  In  Miami  thU 
«Mk  with  local  v^^^^  la  order  to  espedlte 
thto  aiteinlintVm  and  we  ihoold  haye  the 
rvMilSa  vary  eoMk 

I  appfeciat*  your  calling  thle  to  my  attan- 
Uon  ^m*  underatand  your  Intereet.  Tou  wlU 
be  prompUy  advised  of  any  further  develop- 
menta. 

WKh  eordlal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lunna  H.  Hoacn, 
Secretmrif  of  Commerce. 


altoatton  ailaiag  from  fha  pwames  at  tha 
large  number  of  Cuban  refugaaa  la  the  Miami 


raav  or  Hbali 
um  Wi 

WtMnwtnn.  Mmreh  »2. 1H3. 
Boo.  Dajrca  B.  PAaosu., 
HouMOf  Mei^resentativeM, 
Wathinttifiii,  DJ0» 

DaaaMk.  FaacBX:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
reqneat  that  I  "oerttfy*  to  the  Secretary  oC 
Labor  and  the  SeoreSary  of  Oommaroe  the 
number  of  Cuban  raTugeee  realdlng  la  Dade 
County. 

There  are  two  flgurea  on  Cuban  refugeee 
about  whloh  we  oan  be  oartala:  the  nuiaber 
ol  ntv4i»m  regUtered  ar  the  Miami  Center 
and  tbe  number  relocated  with  our  aaalat- 
ance. 

On  March  8.  IMS.  theee  figures  were,  re- 
speettvely:  iei.lSl  aad  M^M-  ThU  leavaa 
104.aw  lanigaaa  laglal— d  bat  not  reaettlad 
throw^h  ttae  amiafnfie  program. 

While  WW  are  qalta  •ore  that  the  Depart- 
ment ot  labor  haa  thaae  flgnree  ainoe  the 
VS.  employment  Serrloe  la  aaaodated  with 
us,  both  in  Washington  and  Miami,  in  as- 
sisting Cuban  refugees,  we  are  Immediately 
oommunleaiUBg  tham  to  Secretary  Wlrti  and 
to  Secretary  Hodgaa. 

Otar  Informatloei  la  naoaeaarlly  limited  to 
Bcuree  on  refugeee  who  have  ragtatered  with 
us  and  who  have  bean  raaettisd  througlk  oar 
program.  We.  therefore,  do  not  have  any 
flgurea  on  the  number  of  Cuban  reHi^eee 
who  hare  reeettled  from  Miami  without  oar 
assistanee  or  on  the  number  of  refggeee  who 
may  be  imag  la  Miami  that  have  not  regis- 
tered with  ua.    * 

If  we  caa  ba  of  further  aaaistance  we  ahall 
be  pleased  to  do  eo. 
Sincerely. 

AMTWoirr  J.  CB^aaaaaBB. 

Secretary. 

Thx  SacaarABT  or  CoMxcacK. 
Washtnffton,  D.C  .  April  9. 19*9. 
Ron.  Damts  B.  FAacmx. 
House  of  Bepretentmtivee, 
Waskington.  DX3. 

Dasa  OowoaaaaMAK  PAacxix:  I  have  been 
Informed  that  Area  Bedevelopment  Adntiiila- 
trator  WUUam  U  Batt,  Jr..  met  wttt  you  thto 
past  week  aad  that  ya«  bad  a  foU  illi  iwaiim 
of  the  attuatlon  la  Dad*  Oovaty.  Z  «■ 
thankful  for  this  •*wk«wj»  ^mj  j  know  t*«»f 
he  reiterated  my  oonoem  for  the  very  dlfflcult 


Let  me  aaaura  you  that  we  wlU  act  just  aa 
soon  aa  the  daU  to  be  provldad  by  the  Saora- 

tary  of  LAbor  beoomea  available.  I  under- 
stand that  the  promised  surrey  is  underway 
and  that  we  oan  expect  results  within  weeks. 
We  have  the  personal  aaaurancas  of  oOclala 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  that  they  are 
actively  preeeing  the  Inveatlgatkm. 

Mr.  Batt  alao  Informed  me  of  recent 
special  leglalatlon  that  you  have  Introduced 
on  thla  matter.  I  am  certain  that  through 
our  comnion  efforts  we  can  find  a  reaaonable 
eolutlon  to  the  unusual  situation  In  Miami. 
Sinoerely  youm. 

LuTHxa  H.  Hoocaa. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  report  today  that  hearings  were  con- 
ducted before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  April  9  in  support  of  the 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

At  that  time  corroborating  testimony 
to  existent  conditlMis  in  Deule  County 
was  given  by  the  Honorable  Robert  King 
High,  mayor  of  the  dty  of  Miami.  Fla.: 
the  Honorable  Joeei^  A.  Boyd,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Dade  County.  Fla.;  Mr.  W. 
J.  Owens,  president  of  the  Dade  County 
Federation  of  Labor;  the  Honorable  Ar- 
thur Patten.  Jr..  ooimty  commissioner  of 
Dade  Comity:  and  the  following  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Florida  State  Lel^tela- 
ture  from  Dade  County:  the  Honorable 
Leo  Furlong,  the  Hoiwrable  Richard 
Pettigrew,  the  Honorable  Maxine  Baker, 
the  Honorable  Lee  Wetasenbom.  and  Mr. 
John  Frederick  Thomas,  director  of  the 
Cubsm  refugee  program  welfare,  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Alao  In  attendance  to  lend  his  support 
was  the  Honorable  Irving  O.  McNayr. 
county  mans«er  of  Metropolitan  Dade 
County. 

Testifying  In  absentia  by  the  submis- 
sion of  statements  were  the  Honorable 
Charles  R.  Hadley,  chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zens Committee  ot  Dade  County,  and  Mr. 
John  B.  Turner,  president  of  the  Mlaml- 
Dade  Coimty  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Unable  to  be  present  but  represented 
by  a  telegram  of  support  was  norlda's 
State  representative,  the  Honorable  Mary 
Ann  MacKemde.  from  Dade  County. 

Showing  the  unanimity  of  support  for 
immediate    legislative    action.     House 
Memorial   229   was   received    from  the 
Florida  State  Legislature,  to  wit: 
Housi  Mwfosm.  239 

Memorial  to  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
Statee  to  more  fully  recognise  that  the  Im- 
pact of  approximately  180.000  Cuban  ref- 
ugeee haa  created  a  subetantlal  and  per- 
aiatent  uneaiploymeBt  and  aoclal  proMem, 
which  has  and  doea  exist  In  the  heavily 
populated  Dade  County  area  and  that  fur- 
ther and  Immediate  action  must  be  taken 
and  prompt  remedies  be  found  to  alleviate 
the  harmful  conditions  that  do  now  exist 
and  will  continue  to  exist  and  became 
acute  with  the  continuous  heavy  iafltuc  of 
thaae  refxigees  among  the  realdenta  of  this 
State 


the  Oongreaa  of  tke  United  BUtee 
haa  heretofore  given  recognltlnn  to  the  «s- 
Isteoce  of  the  large  numbon  of  Cuban  re- 
fugeee in  thla  State  and  to  the  probleaaa 
ca\ised  thereby;  aad 


Whereas  tals  large  number  of  refugeee  wlio 
continue  to  flee  from  ttte  tynuxnloal  and 
oppressive  coodltlons  cf  ttue  coauaunlatlo 
government  of  Ouba  to  seek  a  haven  In  a 
democratic  country  when  human  rights  and 
dignity  are  reoognlaed  auprema;  and 

Whereas  It  has  becooM  obvious  that  the 
needs  of  theee  refugees  Who.  tSirough  no  f axilt 
of  their  own,  have  become  a  burden  on  cer- 
tain local  areas  of  this  State  and  that  the 
local  reeouroea  and  faoOitlea  of  these  areaa 
have  been  taxed  beyond  their  ei^iacltlee:  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  Oobaa  lefugee 
children  Is  now  pmsslng  hard  on  tha  edapa- 
tlonal  funds  and  facllitiea  provided  by  the 
State  of  Florida,  and 

Whereas  the  present  existence  of  this  large 
number  of  Cuban  refugeee  haa  already  i^aced 
tremendous  and  herculean  eooDcmie  bordene 
upon  the  local  reatdenta  aiKl  the  local  gov 
emments  of  theee  areaa  la  thaS  the  loo4l 
labor  market  haa  been  draatleally  affaoted  to 
the  detriment  of  the  permanent  working 
popvilatlon;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  local  resldehta  are 
being  displaced  from  their  regular  employ- 
ment and  thus  becoming  an  addltlenal  eco- 
nomic burden  to  the  local  welfare  bareau  and 
In  many  Instances  causing  the  titiniaiienl 
resldenu  In  theee  areaa  to  become  a  bur- 
den on  their  friends  and  relatlvea;  and 

Whereas  the  charitable  otganlaatlona  In 
theee  areas  have  also  had  putced  on  them 
an  unduly  heavy  economlp  burden  arising 
as  a  reetdt  of  the  tiemendboa  Influx  of  Cu- 
ban refugees  which  haa  strained  their  re- 
eouroea to  tha  breaking  point;  and 

Whereas  it  haa  becona  otovtoos  that  the 
needs  of  theee  refugees  oannot  be  OMt  from 
local  reaourcea  and  facUitiea  which  have 
been  substantially  depleted;  and 

Whereas  regardless  of  previous  measures 
to  alleviate  thla  burdensome  problem,  the 
continued  Increaae  In  the  mmbers  of  refu- 
gees to  be  found  In  tha  Dade  County  area, 
which  Is  the  major  pert  of  entry  for  ^eae 
helpless  and  uafortuaate  refuge se,  due  tb 
the  evlatlng  policy  of  tha  UJ3.  Oovernment, 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  the  ever-present  danger 
that  the  problems  created  by  thla  tremen- 
dous Influx  of  Cuban  refugees  may  spread  to 
other  areas  of  Vlorlda  and  aggravate  their 
piohleiiiii;  and 

Wheiwaa  thia  treaaendaus  problem  moat  be 
Immediately  alievlatad  la  order  to  prevent 
Irreparable  harm,  both  to  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State;  and 

Whereas  these  helpless  and  unfortunate 
Cuban  refugees  and  local  realdenta  who  have 
been  displaced  from  their  placea  of  emi^oy- 
ment  because  of  thaae  prOblema  In  these  lo« 
cal  areaa.  now  have  more  than  doubled  ta 
niunber  the  unemployausit  in  theee  local 
areas  and  have  brought  the  unemployment 
situation  in  these  areas  to  a  critical  stage; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  pending  legislation  In  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  Statea  wKh  a  defi- 
nite purpoee  to  alleviate  the  acute  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  caused  In  these 
local  areas  by  Cuban  refugees  fleeing  the 
tyrannical  and  oppreeslve  preesure  of  the 
communistic  government  of  Cuba:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Floridm.  That  the  Oongrees  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statea  be  and  It  la  hereby  resfMCtfUUy 
urged  aad  requested  to  give  full  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem  in  this  State  la  primarily  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
of  national  concern  and  aak  that  additional 
assistance  and  reUef  be  provided  to  Dade 
County  and  any  other  countlea  almtlarty  af- 
facted  and  that  other  Cuban  refugee  een- 
tors  be  stabllshed  In  the  United  States  and 
other  ports  of  entry  be  satabllahsd  fOr  the 
entrance  of  theee  unfortunate  and  helplsae 
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ntugam   firom    CominiinUt   tjranny;    b«   It 
XurtlMT 

Betolved.  ThaA  ooples  at  thla  memorial  be 
dispatched  to  tbe  Presldeat  of  tbe  United 
State*:  to  tbe  President  ot  the  UjB.  Sen- 
ate; to  the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Bepre- 
•entatlves  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commeroe  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduca- 
tkm.  ard  Welfare  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Florida  congres- 
donal  delegation. 

Bopportlnff  statements  and/or  formal 
resolutions  supporting  the  request  for  the 
extension  of  ARA  assistance  to  Dade 
County  were  submitted  by  the  Honorable 
Farrls  Bryant,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Fknida;  City  Council  of  Miami  Beach; 
South  Dade  Council  of  Miami-Dade 
Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  county  com- 
missioners of  Dade  County.  Fla.;  City 
Council  of  Cl^  of  North  Miami  Beach; 
Dade  County  League  of  Municipalities; 
North  Miami  Beach  Chamber  of  C<mii- 
merce;  and  the  City  Coimcil  of  Miami 
Springs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  previous  ronai^  that  for 
many  years  now  the  people  of  the  district 
which  I  represent  have  willingly,  cou- 
rageously, and  generoiisly  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  problems  brought  about  by 
the  m>proxlmately  150,000  non-American 
refugees  living  and  working  with  us.  We 
have  been  and  are  proud  of  the  part 
which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  play 
in  the  longstanding  himiane  concepts  of 
a  free  society,  indicating  to  the  refugees 
and  to  the  world,  proof  of  its  concern 
for  the  dignity  and  the  worth  of  an 
indivldiial.  This  mrtadple.  among  oth- 
ers, separates  us  clearly  from  the  Com- 
munists or  any  other  system  which  seeks 
to  enslave  mankind,  and  holds  Individual 
worth  and  dignity  as  secondary  or  even 
unnecessary.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  doing 
all  this,  we  must  also  take  vrtxj  step  to 
see  to  it  that  our  own  dtlsens  receive 
assistance  from  our  Government,  par- 
ticularly and  especially  when  such  as- 
sistance is  within  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  laws  already  enacted  by  this  body. 

I  wish  to  remind  miy  colleagues  that 
the  situation  now  existing  in  Dade  Coun- 
ty is  not  the  result  of  the  actions  or 
foreign  policy  of  the  Floridians,  but 
rather  a  direct  result  of  American  tra- 
dition and  policy,  many  times  reaffirmed 
by  every  a<lhninistration  of  the  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment. The  burden  of  responsibility 
and  solution  must  not  remain  with  the 
citizens  of  Dade  County,  Fla.  It  must 
be  shared  by  alL 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  ACT  OF  10«3 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  OsajicAiii] 
may  extend  his  remarlEs  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricokd  and  include  extraneous 
matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  privilege  today  to  present  this 
companion  measiire  to  the  Hospital  In- 
surance Act  of  19tf3  which  is  designed 


to  provide  effective  medical  care  for  our 
senlor  cMbmis. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  too  well 
known  to  necessitate  a  further  explana- 
tion at  this  time.  However,  it  Is  im- 
possible to  overstress  the  great  need 
which  exists  for  the  prompt  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

There  are  now  approximately  17.5 
million  people  in  this  country  who  are 
age  65  or  over.  With  few  exceptions, 
these  persons  lack  adequate  health  pro- 
tection and  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 
These  senior  citizens  have  great  need 
for  health  protection  since  their  medi- 
cal expenses  are  2^  times  greater  than 
those  of  younger  people  while  their  in- 
comes are  only  half  as  large. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  those  who 
reach  66  will  have  to  be  hospitalized  at 
least  once  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lifetimes.  A  large  number  of  these  per- 
sons will  require  two  periods  of  hos- 
pitalization, and  many  will  require  three 
or  more  hospital  stays. 

The  expenses  inctirred  by  such  periods 
of  illness  can  often  wipe  out  a  person's 
life  savings  which  frequently  makes  it 
necessary  for  such  a  peiaon  to  look  to 
his  children  or  other  rdatives  for  help. 
Since  those  who  are  asked  for  assistance 
often  have  families  of  their  own  to  raise, 
the  dual  burden  of  helping  the  older  per- 
son and  caring  for  their  own  families 
is  greater  than  they  can  reasonably  bear. 

Pensions  and  current  social  security 
benefits  may  help  an  older  person  to 
meet  his  day-to-day  expenses,  but  such 
payments  cannot  even  come  dose  to 
taking  care  of  the  cost  of  prolonged 
major  Illnesses. 

The  senior  citizens  of  our  coimtry  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  our 
national  well-being.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  those  of  us  who  enj<7  the  fruits 
of  their  efforts  to  help  them  in  their 
time  of  need.  The  adoption  of  the  Hos- 
pital Insiirance  Act  of  1963  will  give  new 
h<H>e  to  the  older  people  of  America  for 
a  future  with  dignity  and  security. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dxn.8Xi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  N.Y..  is  one  of  the  great 
milling  and  railroad  centers  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  can  also  be  proud  of  its  many 
other  industries,  and  its  oontributions 
during  World  War  n  and  in  defense  ef- 
forts that  followed  are  outstanding. 
Today  our  city  is  playing  a  key  role  in 
nuclear  development. 

But  to  keep  these  industries  alive, 
markets  are  needed  to  absorb  the  prod- 
ucts they  manufactiire.  Our  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  most  cognizant 
of  this  problem,  and  it  has  relentlessly 
directed  its  efforts  to  find  new  markets 
for  our  products.  Its  constant  drive  to 
stimulate  business — both  domestic  and 
overseas — is  commendable. 


In  recent  years,  the  Buffalo  chamhM. 
has  sponsored  five  foreign  trade  mwIlT 
Its  sixth  trade  mission— a  2-we^^ 
of  the  Orient— will  be  undertaken  fw^ 
April  26  to  May  12  of  this  ywuT  S 
itinerary  for  this  trip  contains  a  listlns 
of  meaningful  and  advantageous  trt^ 
stops  for  the  American  businessman. 

Tokyo,  the  Fifth  Tokyo  IntemaUoBai 
Trade  Fair.  Nagoya.  Osaka,  and  Bou^ 
Kong  will  be  visited.  En  route  the  nam 
will  meet  with  outstanding  JapansM 
representatives  of  their  respective  bu^. 
ness  and  professional  fields.  Mindful  of 
the  recent  trade  liberalization  in  Japtn 
plus  the  continuing  rise  in  its  standiuti 
of  living,  the  American  businessman  can 
look  to  an  increased  market  for  his  con- 
sumer goods  in  Japan. 

The  rapid  development  of  this  Jspa. 
nese  oonsumo*  market  is  opening  up  sub. 
stantial  new  opportunities  for  U£.  «. 
porters.  Japanese  consumers  are  greatly 
interested  in  American-made  pnxhieti 
and,  in  return.  Japan  is  also  exporttot 
to  the  United  States  a  growing  volume 
of  all  Itinds  of  machinery  and  techiKdoci. 
cal  equipment. 

Reservations  for  this  mission  hsTc 
been  received  from  area  representatives 
in  the  fields  of  advertising  and  public 
relaticms,  banking,  electrical  design  snd 
contracting,  cast  iron  manufacturing, 
municipal  fire  apparatus.  hoq^italizattoD 
insurance  and  service  organisatlott. 
Representatives  of  these  companies  tn- 
elude  Mr.  Baldwin  MauU,  president  di- 
rector. Marine  Midland  Corp.;  Mr.  Les- 
ter W.  Young,  president  owner,  Touns 
Fire  Equipment  Corp.;  Mr.  Edmund  J. 
Felt,  president,  the  Moss-Chase  Co.  (sd- 
vertlidng  and  public  relations  firm) ;  llr. 
George  C.  Ostendorf .  director,  hoqirttsl 
relations.  Hospital  Service  Corp.  of  West- 
em  New  York;  Mr.  Whitworth  Ferguson, 
president  and  treasurer,  Ferguson  Ekc- 
trlc  Construction  Co.;  Mr.  William  C. 
Baird,  president.  Buffalo  Pipe  ft  Foundry 
Corp.;  Mr.  George  F.  Rand,  vice  prai- 
6en%,  the  Marine  Trust  Co.  of  Western 
New  York;  Mr.  Ray  C.  Neal,  executive 
director,  Buffalo-Niagara  Sales  k  Ifsr- 
keting  Executives.  Ipc;  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Light,  executive  vice  president.  Buffalo 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  United 
States-Ji4>an  trade  are  most  promistng. 
During  the  postwar  period,  the  greatest 
growth  of  trade  has  been  between  the 
hifi^ily  industrialized  nations,  and  Ja- 
pan's income-doubling  program  foresees 
American  sales  to  Japan  reaching  the 
$3  billion  level  by  1970— more  than  tvtoe 
as  much  as  the  United  States  sold  to 
Japan  last  year.  The  market  for  indus- 
trial machinery  and  sophisticated  tech- 
nological eqiiipment  should  be  particu- 
larly strong. 

Because  of  the  close  parallel  in  tbe 
industrial  development  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  and  Japan,  the  outiook  for 
American  exports  to  Japan  should  be  of 
substantial  benefit  to  our  area.  In  par- 
ticular, the  growing  Japanese  market  for 
capital  equipment,  chemicals,  and  the 
like,  is  important  to  BufEalo  area  flms 
for  it  is  precisely  in  these  products  tht 
Niagara  Frontier  excels. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce,  $136  million  of   the  manufae- 
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out.  'X>ur  taalanoe-of-paymenti  iltaatlan  to- 
day plaees  limlta  oo  oar  use  of  those  tooU  for 


ms 

*«T«s  of  Brie  and  Niagara  Counttes 

Z^UsUe  to  foresee  greater  expansion  of  ^^^^  jor  lacnastng  i«t«bms  tram 
„les  and  exports  In  the  Orient  maitot  ^^  ^nmttk  to  mm*  a  baiaaesd  budget  be- 
^Tthe  western  New  York  businessman  fg^  ^«^.«*^  the  ptseidenfs  taa  proposals 
idta  this  mission  is  oomplfted.  might  be  eostiy  and  eaif-deCeatuig.   in  itM. 

T  take  this  opportunity  to  laud  the  Buf-  for  esample,  a  punned  surplus  became  a  rec- 
.  tTiLT^m.  ra^-^rt^y^'  of  Oommeitie  for  Its  om  deftdt  of  $U.4  blUlon.  largely  because 
'T?  ^^^JnuntooDot  a  Wider  ranxe  of  «<  •  receealon.  As  long  as  we  have  slaok 
•^^  **'!'^^uL^?^AJ^rrtn!^JJl  marketa  for  our  goods  and  servless  and 
WMJMM^^'^^^^^^^J^^^-  dampened  IncentlvVfor  Investment,  the 
ucts  are  second  to  none,  ana  we  are  pre-    ^hiwat  of  sliding  into  an  unsntidpatsd  re- 

*~  ossslon   remains.     Conttnoed   slow   growth 

wlU  not  generate  tbe  revenue  required  for 
fiscal  19S4  expenditure  leTels  even  at  cur- 
rent tax  rates  of  some  years.  In  the  Interim 
the  additional  groes  national  product, 
wealth,  proflU  and  Jobs  that  are  expected 
to  resxUt  from  the  tax  stimulus  wlU  be  loet. 

4.  Tbe  tax  program  Itself  Is  designed  to 
keep  budget  deficits  within  manageable  pro- 
portions. By  spacing  out  tbe  rate  outs  over 
3  calendar  years,  and  by  offsetting  a  portion 
of  the  revenue  Ices  through  some  measures 
of  Btructxiral  reform,  and  putting  coUectlons 
from  laxxw  of  our  largest  corporations  on  a 
more  current  basis,  the  effect  oi  tbe  tax 
program  on  the  budget  is  reduoed. 

5.  The  President  has  acted  positively  on 
the  premise  that  a  large-scale  tax  reduc- 
tion calls  for  strong  restraints  on  spending. 
Accordingly,  his  fiscal  1064  budget  iMlds  pro- 
posed Ocvernment  spending  (other  than  de- 
fense, space  and  interest  outlays)  below 
fiscal  1063  levels — only  the  fourth  time  in 
16  years  that  this  has  been  done.  In  fact, 
for  the  past  0  years  the  average  annual  In- 
crease In  this  sector  of  the  budget  has  been 
7.5  percent.  Nor  did  the  President  relax  his 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  In 
holding  down  expenditures  after  the  sxib- 
misslon  of  his  budget  In  January.  Since 
then,  he  has  reduoed  q;>endlng  requests  for 
1003  and  1004  by  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars. 

6.  More  imporUnt— cmd.  perbape.  the 
most  overlooked  aspect  In  discussions  of 
fiscal  resi>onslbUity — the  President.  In  his 
1064  budget  message,  pledged  progressive 
reduction  In  the  Federal  budget  deficit  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  tax  reduction, 
proposing,  for  both  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  an  entirely  new  policy 
and  program  of  disciplined  expenditure  con- 
trol.    As  he  stated  In  the  budget  message: 

"The  prospect  of  expanding  economic  ac- 
tivity and  rising  Federal  revenues  In  the 
years  ahead  does  not  mean  that  Federal 
outlay  should  rise  In  proportion  to  such 
revenue  increasee.  As  the  tax  cut  becomes 
fully  effective  and  the  economy  moves  to- 
ward full  employment,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  revenue  Inoreaaee  must  go  toward 
eliminating  the  transitional  deficit.  Al- 
though It  will  be  neoeasary  to  Increase  cer- 
tain expendlturee,  we  shall  continue,  and 
indeed  intensify,  our  effort  to  Include  In 
our  fiscal  program  only  those  eapenditxires 
which  meet  strict  criteria  of  fxilfllling  Im- 
portant national  needs." 

7.  Finally,  the  new  tax  program,  with  re- 
lated expenditure  control,  Is  compatible 
with,  and  can  be  ooordlnated  effectively 
with,  appropriate  balance-of-paymenU  pol- 
icy, monetary  poUey,  and  debt  manage- 
ment— each  of  Which  forms  a  vital  environ- 
mental factor  In  our  overall  finanrtal  plan. 


^OB 


Mr.  Ctasmom  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  1  hour  today. 

Mr.  HALPHir.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBKOOK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Qbxkh  of  Oregon,  for  5  minutes, 
today,  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


pared  to  compete  anywhere. 

ifgg  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROGRAM 
AND  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILnT 

Mr.  UBONATL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
gnAnimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
fiom  Virginia  [Mr.  Jnnrnros]  may  ex- 
tend his  retnaito  at  this  point  In  the 
mcots  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tbe  SPEAKHR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
oiijection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENNIN08.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tTBder  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler  spoke  to 
Group  1  of  the  Virginia  Bankers  Associa- 
tion at  Virginia  Beach  last  Saturday, 
April  6.  Bis  remarks  were  concerned 
with  the  leading  economic  and  fi- 
nancial issue  of  the  day — whether  Con- 
gress should  substantially  reduce  Federal 
tax  rates  on  individual  and  corpwate  In- 
come in  1063. 

Secretary  Fowler's  address  merits  the 
attention  of  this  body,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  each  of  my  colleagues 
secure  a  copy.  Under  leave  to  extend 
flay  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzc- 
019.  I  am  including  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  address.  These  follow: 
Tm  PsBmxirr's  Tax   PaoosAM   ano  Fiscal 

BSSPOMHXBOJTT 

It  Is  sgalnst  the  background  of  continued 
and  intensive  Commxuilst  challenge  through- 
out the  world  and  In  qtaoe.  and  the  Inade- 
quate performance  of  our  own  economy 
over  the  past  decade,  that  the  Treasury 
Department  supports  the  President's  tax 
reduction  program — in  the  full  knowledge 
that  It  wUl  add  to  a  projected  deficit.  We 
beUeve  that  he  was  right  In  refusing  to 
either  postpone  his  tax  program  or  cut  Into 
essential  national  security  programs  so  as 
to  preeent  his  tax  program  In  the  context  of 
a  balanced  budget.  We  beUeve  this  was  a 
fiscally  responsible  decision  under  the  cir- 
cumstances for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  One  of  the  primary  causes  of  slow  eco- 
nomic growth — our  nut  jor  economic  and  fi- 
nancial problem — Is  the  existing  tax  system. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  the  proposed  tax  reduc- 
tion WlU  so  invigorate  the  economy  that,  in 
a  few  years,  our  revenues  under  the  new, 
lower  rate  structure  wlU  be  larger  than  If 
ve  continue  our  preeent  rate  structure, 
which  stifles  growth. 

2.  "nie  tax  program  was  the  clearly  pref- 
erable action  coxirse  to  other  alternatives 
designed  to  Increase  the  rate  of  growth.  To 
•chleve  growth  by  more  massive  Increases 
in  Federal  spending  well  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  1M4  budget  would  have  risked  con- 
fldenoe  at  borne  and  abroad.  And,  whUe 
Increasing  demand.  It  would  fall  to  Increase 
the  Incentivee  to  private  Investment  and 
•ffort  that  the  reductlOB  of  tazrates  pro- 
Hdss.  "Ae  other  aMematlve.  an  Increased 
use  of  credit  and  monetary  tools  to  provide 
ttUl  loww  totereet  rates  and  substantially 
increased  suppUes  of  money  and  credit,  was 
not  fsaslMe  beeauae,  as  the  President  pointed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comcrsssiomal 
RscoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  r^xiarks. 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PATMAir  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Esicoin>soir  and  to  Include  tables 
and  extraneous  matter  in  Committee  on 
HH.  3845. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  and  to  iDclMde  tables  and 
extraneous  matter  in  Ooinmittee  on  H H. 
3845. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  St.  Qkokge)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Framcbs  p.  Boltov. 

Mr.  OtTBSKR. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Kino  of  New  Yoilc. 

Mr.  Harvit  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mathus. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
4iuest  of  Mr.  Ldowati)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  BOLAMO. 

Mr.  RousH. 
Mr.  Shxllkt. 


SENATE  BILL  REPERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titie  was  talcen  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.386.  An  act  to  oonsolldate  Vlcksburg 
National  MlUtary  Park  and  to  provide  for 
certain  adjustments  necessitated  by  the  in- 
stallaUon  of  a  park  tour  road,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  <3onunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  lyjproval.  a  bill 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titie: 

H.R.  4423.  An  act  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  deUver  water  to 
lands  in  the  third  division,  Blverton  reclama- 
tion project,  Wyoming. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  UBONATI.    Ifr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  ad)oum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    Pur- 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  g^^^  ^  ^he  provisions  of  House  Con- 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  ti>    current  Resolution  134,  88th  Ccmgress^ 
address  the  House,  following  tlie  legis       "  "      "'      ""  "" 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighak.  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DowDT,  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


the  House  stands  adjourned  until  12 
o'clock  meridian.  Monday.  April  22.  1963. 
Thereupon  (at  3  o'dodc  and  1  minute 
pjB.),  pursuant  to  House  Ccmcurrent 
Resolution  134,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Monday,  April  33,  1963,  at  13 
o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COlOiCnNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXiV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's    table   and   referred   as 

follows : 

673.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  txanamlttlng  proposed 
amendments  to  the  budget  for  the  fUcal  j«ar 
1064  in  the  amount  of  M0,<M0  for  the  special 
representative  of  trade  negotiations  and  a 
decrease  of  $44S,000  for  the  Department  of 
State  (H.  Doc.  No.  100);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  prlntsd. 

673.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1064 
involving  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  PU9,- 
700,000  for  foreign  assistance  (H.  Doc.  No. 
101);  to  the  Committee  on  Appr<q;>rlations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

674.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  enUtled  "A  blU  to  provide  for 
a  National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  programs  in  the  United 
States";  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

675.  A  letter  ftom  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  February  1963  report  on 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  from 
small  and  other  business  Arms,  pursuant  to 
section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  »»"">r<ffg  and 
Currency. 

676.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  tnuoismttting 
the  asth  Annual  Report  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conunisslon  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1962,  purs\iant  to  section  23 
(b)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  o(  1934. 
approved  Jime  6,  1934;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

677.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Pown:  Commission,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
each  of  the  following  publications:  ( 1 )  "Fed- 
eral Power  Act.  Revised  March  1.  1968".  and 
(2)  "Sales  by  Producers  of  Natural  Oas  to 
Nattiral  Oas  Pipeline  Companies,  1961";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

678.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  enUtied  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  ICay  29,  1968,  with  respect  to  payment 
of  moving  expenses  of  owners  and  tenants 
of  land  acquired  for  the  national  park  sys- 
tem": to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

679.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Departoient  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  11,  1962.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  report  on 
central  and  southern  Florida.  Hendry  County 
west  of  lerees  1,  2,  and  8,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  RepresentatlTes.  adopted  June  9, 
1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  102);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
three  illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XJU.  reports  of 
eommlttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

liir.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  HJi.  5666.  A  bUl  to 
amend  title  87.  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  iuUformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  908). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  THmCPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dlqxisittoa  ot  BxeouUve  Pa- 
pers. Hoiise  Report  No.  209.  Report  on  the 
<U«poslttoii  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
Uve  dspartmento.    Ortlired  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  H.  Res.  817.  A  resohittoa  taking  BJL 
4715  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agreeing 
to  Senate  amendments;  without  amsndment 
(Rept.  No.  210).  Referred  to  the  HoiMe 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MILXiS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  4665.  A  blU  to  amend  UUe 
LX  of  the  Social  Secvuity  Act  with  respect 
to  the  amount  authorised  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  out  of  the  employment 
security  administration  aeooimt  for  certain 
administrative  expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the 
calendar  year  1968.  and  for  other  purpoees; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  311).  Referred 
to  the  Commitee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stete  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  Hoxise  Resolution  318.  Resolution 
to  grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  212).  Referred  to  the 
Hoxise  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  819.  Resolution 
to  grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  218).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  320.  Resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  4907,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  fe«d  grain  program;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  214).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and   resolutiona  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
HJL  5622.  A  bill  to  amend  section  602  of 
the  Mutual   Seciirity   Act  of   1964  relating 
to  the  reporting  of  foreign  cxirrencies  ex- 
pended by  Members  of  Congrsss;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
HJL  6623.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  Stotss  Cods,  rslatlng  to 
the  ammlntment.  promotion,  separation,  and 
retirement  of  officers  of  the  Coast  Ouard.  »^»vl 
for  other  p\irposes:    to   ths  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 
HJt.  5ea4.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year  in  nrrnss 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJL  5626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
ice programs  in  the  United  Stetas;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  O'HABA  of  Michigan: 
ILR.  5626.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service    Corps    to    strengthen    community 
service  programs  in  the  United  Stetea;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HJl.  5627.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service    Corps    to    strengthen    community 
service  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
HJt.  5628.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  NaUonal 
Service    Corps    to    strengthen    oommunlty 
service  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJl.  5629.  A  bUl  to  provids  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  conununity  serv- 


ice programs  in  the  United  Stets^  «.  «. 
Committee  on  Education  and  LabeT^        *• 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUtoia- 
aa-l^.  A  bill  to  providTfoTaiatl-^ 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  ooauniu^tw^ 
lee  programs  in  the  UUlted  Stetes:  iTIl! 
Committee  on  EdueaUon  and  Lab^^        ** 
By  Mr.  OnX:  — «»«. 

HJl  5«31.  A  bUl  to  provlds  for  a  Ifaifc^ 
Service  Corps  to  strsngthen  oommunitvlSr 
ice  programs  to  the  United  Stetsr  toTZl 
Committes  on  Education  and  Labor  ' 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
HJl.  5689.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  MaUoii^ 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oommunltvS*! 
ice  programs  in  ths  Ualtsd  Stetss:  to^I 
Committes  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  5633.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Natkm.i 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oommunityiMv. 
ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetss:  to^ 
Commlttse  on  EdueaUon  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
HJl.  5634.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Natloasl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oommunitv  mn 
Ice  programs  \n  the  United  Stetes;  to  tte 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ' 
By  Mr.  FOOARTT: 
H.R.  5e85.  A  blu  to  provide  for  a  NsMonl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oommonity  htv 
ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetss;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJl.  5636.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  NaUaoal 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oommumty  mtv- 
Ice  programs  In  the  United  Stetw;  to  tbt 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
HJl.  5«37.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  NatlSMl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  mtv- 
ice  programs  in  the  Umted  Stetw;  to  Um 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  5638.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Nsttoosl 
Service  Oorpe  to  strengthen  community  htv- 
Ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetss;  to  tks 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
HJl.  5639.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Nattaosl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  Mrv- 
Ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OILBKRT: 
RJl.  5640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Nattaul 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oommunlty  swv- 
ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  HANSEN: 
HJl.  5641.  A  bill  to  provlds  for  a  Natifoosl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  conununity  sw- 
ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MOORHSAD: 
HJl.  5642.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Natlonsl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oooununlty  htv- 
ioe  programs  in   the  United  Stater,  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DIOOS: 
HJl.  5643.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  NstiOMl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  oommtuiity  mtv- 
ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  5644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Natlonsl 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  nrv- 
ice  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RODDfO: 
HJl.  5645.    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  NatknuU 
Servioe    Corps    to    strengthen    oommunlty 
service  {uxtgrams  in  the  United  Stetss;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DANIELB: 
H.R.  5646.    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  NatloDSl 
Service    Corps    to    strengthen    oommiuUty 
service  programs  in  ths  United  Stetss;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Ifr.  J0SL80N: 
HJl.  6647.     A  blU  to  provide  for  a  ■•• 
tional    Service    Corps    to   strengthsa 
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Buoity    ssrvice    programs    In    the    United 
^Xf:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

lAbor. 

By  Mr.  MIN18H: 
gjt.  6d«8.    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
mgnie*    Corps    to    strengthen    oooununlty 
gfgyiea  programs  in   ths  United  Stetes;    to 
tKg  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
BJl-  M^-    ^  ^^  *^  provide  for  a  National 
ggrrioa    Corpe    to    strengthen    conununity 
^^f^tos  programs   in   the   United   Stetes;    to 
til*  ComnUttee  on  EdiwaUon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RTAN  of  New  York: 
B.R^  M50.    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
S^rvios    Corp*    *o    otrengthen    oommunlty 
ggrrice  programs  In   the  United  Stetee;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HBCHLER: 
Bit  M&l     A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service    Corps  to     strengthen     community 
lerncs  programs  in  ths  United  Stetes;    to 
tbs  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DULBKI: 
HJt.  5662.    A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Sarvioe    Corps    to    strengthen    community 
gvTles  programs  In  the  United  Stetes;   to 
tbs  Coounlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OLSON  of  Minneeote : 
BJt.566S.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  Nstlonal 
0«vlos  Ooips  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
tes  programs  in  the  United  Stetes;   to  the 
Oooimlttes  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  STASBLER: 
BA.  5654.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  a  National 
SwTlce  Corps  to  strengthso  community  serv- 
tet  programs  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Oanunlttee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
BJl.  8655.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Swlos  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
tot  programs  in  the  United  States;   to  tbe 
Ooounlttes  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  6666.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  s  National 
Swvlos  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
IM  programs  in  the  United  States;  to  the 
Oooimlttee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA: 
H.R.  6667.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  National 
Serrloe  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
IM  programs  in  ths  United  States;   to  the 
Oooimlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  PEPPER: 
BJt.  6668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Scrvlos  Oorpe  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
ics  programs  in  the  United  States;   to  the 
Coounittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.LIBONATI: 
HJl.  6659.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
8enrloe  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
lo«  programs  in  tbe  United  States;   to  the 
Ooounlttee  on  Education  and  Labtv. 
ByMr.  BASS: 
HB.  5660.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
lee  programs   in   the  United  States;   to  ths 
OoBunittee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SENNER: 
ER.  5661.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  National 
Swvioe  Corps  to  strengthen  oooununlty  serv- 
ioe programs  In  the  United  States;    to  ths 
Oommlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  CUBTIN: 
Hit  5663.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Introdue- 
UoD  Into  Interstate  conunerce  of  any  ship- 
ping container  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  from  imported  steel  unless  the  con- 
tainer u  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country 
«  origin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee  on 
^♦•'■tete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  POO  ARTY: 
HJl.  5#68.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  popula- 
Uon  limltetlon  as  it  affecto  the  eligibility  of 
cooimunltles  in  redevelopment  areas  for  cer- 
tain beneflta  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  and  UUe  n  of  the  Wnnm»ng  Amend- 
menu  of  1955;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking 
tnd  Currency. 

HR.  5664.  A  biU  to  make  avaUable  to  chU- 
oren  wlio  are  handicapped  by  deafnees  the 


■peoiaUy  trained  teaohsrs  of  the  deaf  needed 
to  develop  their  abUlttes;  to  ths  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  5665.  A  biU  to  amend  subsecUon  (b) 
of  section  512  of  the  Internal  Bevenue  Code 
of  1964  (deaUng  with  unrelated  business 
taxable  income) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  HALL: 
HJl.  5666.  A  biU  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  limit 
contributions  and  other  paymente  by  the 
United  Stetes  to  programs  and  activities  of 
the  United  Nations  to  33.38  percent  of  the 
cost  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affatrs. 

ByMr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  6667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  and  tlUe  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (relating  to  the  insurance 
of  savings  and  loan  accounte)  with  respect 
to  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  which 
may  be  provided  thereunder;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cxurency. 
ByMr.  HARDmO: 
HJl.  5668.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to   veterans  of  World   War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependente;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  5669.  A  titll    to   amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Oomml«slon  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  term  "mahogany"  in  connecUon  with 
woods    and    other    producte    which    are    not 
in  fact  mahogany;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.NTGAARD: 
HJl.  6670.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1030  to  impose  additional  duUes  on  catUe. 
beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OSMERS: 
H.R.  5671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  personal 
and  corporate  income  tax  reductions,  to  lib- 
eralize certain  deducUons  and  provide  deduc- 
tions for  certain  additional  expenditures,  to 
provide  additional  personal  income  tax  ex- 
emptions for  handicapped  taxpayers,  spouses, 
and  dependente,  to  repeal  certain  excise 
taxes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  ths  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Cy  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska : 
HJa.  5672.  A  biU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
In  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost 
by  employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dlscrimi- 
naUon;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  5673.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  any  ship- 
ping container  manufactured  in  the  United 
Stetes  from  Imported  steel  unless  the  con- 
tainer is  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country 
of  wigin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOV^KI :  - 
HJl.  5674.  A  blU  to  authorise  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Youth  Conservation  Corpe  to 
provide  healthftil  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil, 
and  range,  and  of  recreational  areiM;  to  the' 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>or. 

HJl.  5675.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduc- 
tion into  interstate  commerce  of  any  ship- 
ping container  numufactured  in  the  United 
States  from  imported  steel  unless  the  con- 
tainer is  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  coun- 
try of  origin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee  ' 
on  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H3.  5676.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  child's  insurance 
beneflta  shall  continue,  after  he  attains  age 


18,  for  so  long  as  he  is  regularly  attending 
high  school  or  college;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5677.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  age  re- 
quiremente  for  entitlement  to  wife's  insur- 
ance beneflta  and  widow's  insurance  beneflte. 
and  to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  reduce 
a  woman's  beneflte  in  certain  cases  where 
she  becomes  entitled  thereto  before  attaining 
age  65;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  5678.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  of  the  aged  through  a 
system  of  voluntary  health  Instuance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5679.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  flat  glass  which  is  the  product  of  any 
country  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  6680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
increase*  personal  exemptions  for  his  chil- 
dren while  they  are  attending  school;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  OESIMAIN: 
HJl.  5681.  A  bill  to  provide  under  the 
social  security  program  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital and  related  services  to  aged  bene- 
ficiaries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  5682.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park 
in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  for  other 
purpKSses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Bi4r.  WALTER: 
H.R.  6683.  A  bill  to  grant  authority  to  the 
President  to  control  the  travel  abroad  of 
U.S.  citizens  In  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WHALLET: 
HJl.  5684.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property 
to  volunteer  flreflghting  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  5685.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  flat  glass  which  is  the  product  of  any 
coimtry  or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by 
communism;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
HJl.  5686.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  percentage 
deduction  for  certain  expenses  paid  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spovise, 
and  his  dependente;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  an  individual 
to  deduct,  for  Income  tax  ptuposes,  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  him  for  transportation 
to  and  from  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HJl.  5688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  coverage 
of  a  deduction  for  expenses  incurred  by  a 
gainfully  employed  woman  or  widower  for 
the  care  of  certain  dei}endente  by  raising  the 
age  limitation  for  one  category  of  dependent 
from  11  to  15  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HJl.  5689.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  a  highway  from  Tampa,  Fla.,  to 
Miami.  Fla.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlcs. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl.  5690.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of    the    Labor-Management    Relations    Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contrlbuttons  for 
Joint  Industry  prcunotion  of  producte  in  cer- 
tain Instances  or  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  interpret  provisions  of 
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collective    bargainlzig    acreements;    to    the 
CXxnmlttM  on  Education  and  Utbor. 

By  Mr.  TXAOX7X  of  Texas  (by  request) : 

H.R.  saoi.  A  bill  to  amend  title  88  oT  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  ▲dmlnlstr*- 
tor  of  Vetwvu*  Affairs  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Olzector  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  dlaclplliuu7 
boards  provided  by  section  4110  of  title  88. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 

HJL  6802.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AnUdump- 
Ing  Act  of  1931:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Toxas: 

HJt.  6693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJL  6604.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 


the  United  States  relating  to  the  quallflea- 
tions  of  electors;  to  Urn  Oommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  CUKTIN: 
HJL  6696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
H H.  5696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
HJt.  5697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
HJl.  5^8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLIKEN: 
HJl.  5609.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Antidxmip- 
ing  Act  ol  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PHILBIN: 
Hit.  5700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidiunp- 
Ing  Act  1921;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  TDPPEB: 
HJt.  5701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJ.Bes.  380.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  flrst  Sunday  in  September  after  Labor 
Day  in  each  year  as  Old  Oranddad  Day;  to 
the  Cocnmittee  on  the  Jtidlclary. 
By  Mr.  OUBSER: 

H.J.  Res.  381.  Joint  reeolutlon  pnqxielng 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ot  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  H06MER: 

H.J.  Res.  382.  JOtnt  reeolutlon  to  forestall 
intervention,  domliuttlon,  control,  and  colo- 
nisation by  International  communism  in  the 
New  World,  and  tor  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHAI4,.EY : 

H.  Con.  Res.  137.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
qxiestlng  the  President  to  set  aside  and  pro- 
claim a  National  Coimtry  Music  Week;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSOH: 

H.  Res.  321.  Reeolutlon  to  amend  elaxise  4 
of  rule  XXn  of  the  Roles  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  require  that  Introduced 
bills  include  an  estimate  of  ooet,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJt.6702.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MUdred 
B.  Nodell;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOBN: 
HJt.  5703.  A  bill  granting  an  extension  of 
patent  to  the  United  Daughters  ot  the  Con- 
federacy; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 
HJt.  5704.    A  biU  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Dalva  Calasans  and  others;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OL8BN  of  Montana: 
HJt.  5705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Shek  Mah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

■■         <e^        «■ 


SENAll 

Thursday,  April  11, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  from  the  noise  and  hurry 
of  the  world  without  and  from  the 
tyranny  of  selAsh  moods  and  motives 
within,  we  seek  the  peace  of  Thy  change- 
less  love.  In  this  sacred  week  which  re- 
minds us  that  there  is  no  gain  except  by 
loss,  may  we  fear  only  to  be  disloyal  to 
the  best  we  know  and  to  betray  thoee  who 
love  and  trust  us  and  to  disappoint  Thy 
expectations  concerning  us. 

Help  us  this  new  day  to  meet  its  Joys 
with  gratitude,  its  difBculUes  with  forti- 
tude, its  duties  with  fidelity.  Deliver  us. 
we  pray,  from  petty  irritations  which 
spoil  the  music  of  life  and  distort  our 
perspecttvea.  As  once  again  In  the  pil- 
grimage of  the  year  we  come  on  the 
morrow  to  the  place  called  Calvary — 

We  stand  atremble  and  afraid. 
On  the  small  world  that  we  have  made ; 
Afraid  lest  all  our  poor  control. 
Shall  turn  and  rend  us  to  the  soul; 
Afrald  lest  we  shall  be  denied 
The  price  we  hold  our  ragged  pride; 
But  in  the  end  we  pass  all  by. 
For  a  lone  cross  against  the  sky. 

Amen. 


and  si^ed  the  act  (8. 10t9)  to  anth«H^ 
the  sale,  without  regard  to  the  e-mnlS! 
waiting  period  prescribed,  of  a»£S2 
proposed  to  be  disposed  of  puWS? 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  MaUrLu 
Stock  Piling  Act.  Materlaj, 
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THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Makstixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  10,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXn, 
The  SPEAKER  preeented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  memo- 
rialising the  President  and  the  OongrsH  of 
the  United  States  relatlTe  to  ratifying  the 
pn^iosed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESHJENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  ccHnmunieated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
April  9. 1963,  the  President  had  approved 


RgPORT     OF     RAILROAD     RtnR«. 

MKNT    BOARD— MBBSAOE    PfiSi 

THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  WXr!) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  h.^ 

fore  the  Senate  the  following  meaaa^ 

from  the  President  of  the  United  ^S 

which,  with  the  aooompcmyii«  MDwt 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  L^ 

and  PubHc  Welfare :  ' 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  Statea- 

In  oomphance  with  the  provlalona  rf 
section  10(b)  4  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act,  approved  June  24.  1937  »oa 
of  section  12(1)  of  the  Railroad  Unon- 
ployment  Insurance  Act,  approved  June 
25.  1938,  I  transmit  herewith  for  tl«  in! 
f  ormatiim  of  the  Congress,  the  report  of 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Boaid  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO.  1962. 

JOHX  F.  KXXIfDT 

Thi  Whiti  Housx.  AprU  li,  issi. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  subnlt- 
ting  sundry  nominations,  whkh  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee*. 

(For  n(miinations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  f<rilowing  bills,  la 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

R  Jl.  4540.  An  act  to  amend  section  410S  ol 
tlUe  88.  XT^ted  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  m«««vht|^  ^q^  sy,. 
gery  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrattoo; 

HJl.  5380.  An  act  to  repeal  certam  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  purchaae  ot  sUver,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  5617.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1963.  and  for  other  purpoees. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  4540.  An  act  to  amend  section  4108 
of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  ot  the  Chief  Medleal 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  aad 
Siirgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admimstratlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUe  Welfare. 

HJl.  5880.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  leglaU- 
tlon  relating  to  the  purchase  ot  sUtst.  aad 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  5617.  An  act  »»»»^»»£  tupplcmental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  andliig 
June  80.  1088.  and  for  other  porposM:  to 
the  Cocnmittee  on  Appropriations. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  read  by 

title. 

The  LXCIBLATIV8  Clksk.  a  bill  (HJR 
2440)  to  authorize  appropriations,  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1964  for  procure- 
ment, research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  na- 
val vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  88  Leg.] 
Auen  Oore  Metealf 

Andenon  Oruening  Miller 

Bftrtlett  Hart  Uonroney 

Barb  Hutke  Morse 

BesU  Harden  Moss 

Bible  Hlckenlooper      Mundt 

Bofgs  HiU  Muskle 

Brewster  Hniaka  Nelson 

Buidlck  Humphrey  Neuberger 

Byrd,  V».  I  louye  Psstore 

Byitl.  W.  Vs.       Jsckoon  Pearson 

Cannon  Javlts  PeU 

Csrtaon  Johnston  Prouty 

0ms  Jordan,  N.C.       Proxmlre 

Cbuicb  Jordan.  Idaho    Randolidi 

Clark  Keating  Rlblcoff 

Cooper  Kefauver  Robertson 

Cotton  Kennsdy  RusseU 

Curtis  Kuflbal  SaltonstaU 

Dtrkaen  Lausche  Smathers 

Dodd  Long.  La.  Smith 

DomUUck  Magn\ison  Bparkman 

Douglas  Manafleld  Stennls 

Eastland  McCarthy  Symington 

Eliender  McCIellan  Talmadge 

Eogle  McOee  Thurmond 

Bnrtn  McOovem  WUllams,  N.J. 

Pong  McIntTre  WlUiams.  Del. 

Pulbiifht  McNsmara  Toung,  N.  Dak. 

Ooldwater  Mechem 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EdmondsonI,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Holland  1.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Lono],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouoh],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotmcl  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  Is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [BCr. 
Simpson]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nxtt],  the  Senator  from  Kentudcy  [Mr. 
Morton  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  ScoTTl .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowKR]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
cALr  in  the  chair) .    A  quorum  is  present. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Internal  Security  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKJ3EN.  Bfr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
attending  the  seaslan  this  morning,  I 
un  compelled  to  object. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Blr.  President, 
then  I  would  assume  the  objection  would 
apply  to  all  committees  which  do  not 
now  have  permission  to  meet. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Am  I  to  imder- 
stand  that  no  committees  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  today  while  the  Senate  Is 
in  session? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  would  not  quite 
make  that  "today,"  but  It  would  apply 
so  long  as  there  Is  a  closed -door  session. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then,  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  there  would  be  ob- 
jection so  long  as  the  Senate  Is  In  ex- 
ecutive session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Behind  closed  doors. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  May  I  have 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  to 
meet  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session  when 
the  Senate  Is  not  In  executive  session? 
Would  there  be  objection  to  that?  The 
committee  must  meet  today,  if  possible, 
on  a  legislative  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  committee  Is 
to  meet  later,  that  might  be  different. 
The  closed  door  session  will  begin  soon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tentatively  I 
have  set  the  hearing  for  2:30  this  after- 
noon, if  permission  can  be  obtained  to 
meet  after  the  Senate  concludes  its  exec- 
utive session. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goveiimient  Operations  may 
meet  at  2:30  this  afternoon,  provided 
the  Senate  Is  not  In  closed -door  session 
at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  my  committee  already 
has  been  given  permission  to  meet,  al- 
though it  is  not  meeting  this  morning. 
However,  I  had  intended  to  have  the 
committee  meet  as  soon  as  the  closed- 
door  session  Is  over.  Must  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  again? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  was  permis- 
sion granted? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  day  before 
yesterday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  applied 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  Two  sched- 
uled executive  hearings  were  held. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think,  with  the  im- 
derstandlng  that  the  committee  will  not 
meet  while  the  Senate  Is  behind  closed 
doors,  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  following 
ccnnpletlon  of  the  closed -door  session  by 
the  Senate,  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  may 
meet  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION   FOR   MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJi.  2440)  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations, during  fiscal  year  1964  for 
procurement,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  assumed  that  a  Senator  would  wish 
to  be  recognized  to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
assumed  the  Senate  might  take  up  the 
bill  and  have  it  made  the  unflnlabed 
business,  and  that  I  might  then  make  a 
relatively  brief  statement  as  to  the  over- 
all aspects  of  the  bill.  The  statement 
would  deal  only  with  unclassified 
material. 

Then  I  shall  make  a  motion  which  will 
bring  before  the  Senate  the  issue  of  the 
cunendment  which  will  be  the  subject 
of  the  closed-door  ses^iL  At  that  time, 
imdoubtedly,  a  motion  will  be  made  to 
go  into  session  with  closed  doors.  I  see 
no  reason  for  starting  in  suck  a  session 
until  I  have  made  a  brief  overall  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  bill.  That  is 
a  decision  to  be  made  by  the  leadership. 

Has  the  bUl  been  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  The  bill  is 
the  pending  business. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  authoi-ize  appropriations  for 
procurement,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evsJuation  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces 
in  the  amount  of  $15,147,491,000.  By  far 
the  largest  portion  of  that  amount  will 
apply  to  the  purchase  of  what  Is  called 
military  hardware. 

Under  the  congressional  procedure,  an 
authorization  is.  In  effect,  a  celling  upon 
appropriations  to  be  made  subsequently. 

The  weaf>ons  which  would  be  procured 
and  on  which  research  and  development 
would  be  conducted  under  this  bill  will 
be  reviewed  again  by  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  In  acting  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
In  making  that  statement,  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  depreci- 
ating the  significance  of  the  bill,  for  it 
represents  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  ccmimittees  having  legisla- 
tive responsibility  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  responsibility  which  is  con- 
stitutional in  nature,  as  distingiilshed 
from  the  appropriations  responsibility. 

Historically,  the  views  of  the  legisla- 
tive committees  have  Influenced  final 
congressional  action  on  appropriations 
in  a  most  significant  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  authoriza- 
tion, as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
is  $708,900,000  less  than  is  contained  in 
HJl.  2440  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body.  The  recommended  authorization 
is  $211,200,000  less  than  that  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Since  the  committee  added  authoriza- 
tions for  two  programs  not  sought  by 
the  Department  of  Defense — $363,700,000 
for  the  RS-70  and  $196  million  for  Nike- 
Zeus — It  follows  that  the  program^^pro- 
posed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  reduced  by  the  committee  In  the 
amount  of  $770,900,000. 
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Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  I  may  be 
clearly  understood  in  stating  znoet  em- 
Hh>M<^»y  that  the  oommittee's  action  in 
reduoing  some  of  the  Items  proposed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  not  predi- 
cated on  any  attitude  of  complacency 
or  any  uxurealistic  thought  that  our  ene- 
mies have  relented  in  their  hostility  to- 
ward us  and  in  their  determination  to 
destroy  us.  Tixe  programs  approved  are 
substantial,  and  they  are  an  Integral 
part  of  a  1964  defense  budget  invohring 
more  than  $52  bilhon. 

The  committee  is  confident  that  the 
reductions  it  has  recommended  are  in 
areas  which  would  not  constitute  a  cru- 
cial difference,  even  in  the  event  of  an 
unexpected  conflict.  The  reductions  are 
largely  stretchouts  in  the  periods  over 
which  the  weapons  would  be  procured, 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  in  areas 
in  which  we  have  a  large  Inventory  of 
the  specific  weapons  to  be  reduced  in 
number  under  the  committee  action. 

In  reducing  the  authorization  the  com- 
mittee has  been  mindful  of  the  deficit 
facing  us  this  year  and  the  one  that  is 
almost  certain  to  be  incurred  next  year. 
It  is  extremely  important  that  we  make 
reductions  in  every  area,  including  na- 
tional defense,  in  which  we  safely  may 
do  so. 

Of  course,  the  committee  is  human, 
and  thus  it  is  certain^  not  infallible. 
Before  the  conference  with  the  other 
body  on  this  bill  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  so-called  "rc- 
elama."  For  reasons  it  Is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  now,  teat  is  a  word  which 
was  not  found  in  the  English  language 
before  it  was  introduced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

If  the  Department  follows  the  prac- 
tice of  the  past,  it  will  contend  that  none 
of  the  cuts  wWch  have  been  made  are 
acceptable. 

The  committee  wiU  not  accept  that 
contention  out  of  hand;  but,  of  course, 
we  win  consider  any  suggestions  that 
may  be  made  for  shifting  a  part  of  the 
reductions  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
other  programs  if  valid  reasons  for 
such  a  transfer  can  be  given. 

Althoxigh  this  is  the  third  year  that 
the  committee  has  considered  a  specific 
authorization  for  the  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  this 
is  the  first  year  in  which  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  applied  to  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  programs.  As 
this  was  a  relatively  new  area,  the  com- 
mittee was  less  confident  about  mftiring 
reductions  in  specific  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

The  bill  carries  almost  $3.4  billion  for 
all  items  of  research  and  development. 
We  applied  to  these  items  a  3  percent 
across-the-board  reduction,  in  the  belief 
that  programs  in  the  amount  of  the  re- 
duction could  normally  be  reoriented 
during  the  year  and  that  more  careful 
bargaining  and  an  ef&clent  administra- 
tion of  the  research  and  development 
program  could  result  in  savings  of  at 
least  3  percent. 

In  the  procurement  area,  the  com- 
mittee generally  has  been  more  specific 
in  its  identification  of  the  weapons  to 


which  modest  reductions  have  been  ap- 
pUed. 

An  exception  to  this  specilkity  in 
weapon  procurement  is  a  recommended 
3  percent  reduction  in  certain  support 
areas,  such  as  spare  parts  and  modifi- 
cations. The  reprograming  actions  sub- 
mitted to  the  committees  tend  to  indi- 
cate that  these  "below  the  line"  items 
are  rather  flexible,  and  that  they  fre- 
quently are  cited  as  the  source  of  funds 
to  procure  increased  quantities  of  other 
items  not  in  the  programs  originally 
presented  to  the  committee. 

That  is  done  through  the  process  that 
is  called  reprograming.  The  Depart- 
ment will  c<»ne  in  and  request  that  funds 
be  transferred  from  one  program  to  the 
other.  Those  requests  are  passed  upon 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  two  Houses,  as  well  as  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  of  the  two  Houses. 

The  bill  provides  the  amounts  that 
are  set  forth  in  the  report  for  each  of 
the  speciflc  categories  of  weapons  for 
research  and  development. 

The  reductions  were  not  appUed  with 
absolute  uniformity  to  the  three  mili- 
tary departments,  but  they  came  out 
surprisingly  nearly  uniform,  in  relation 
to  the  amounts  requested  by  each. 

ABMT 

The  authorization  for  Army  aircraft 
is  $471,200,000.  This  is  intended  to  pro- 
cure 1.485  aircraft,  most  of  which  are 
helicopters.  This  authorization  is  $50,- 
900,000  in  money  and  123  aircraft  less 
than  that  requested  by  the  Department. 
The  committee  has  made  slight  reduc- 
tions in  several  of  the  types  proposed  for 
procurement  The  reductions  and  gen- 
eral Information  on  the  aircraft  to  be 
procured  appear  on  pages  6  and  7  of  the 
cmnmittee  report. 

Let  me  jwint  out  that  this  increment 
of  Army  aircraft  is  not  intended  to  im- 
plement the  somewhat  controversial 
recommendations  of  the  so-called  Howze 
Board.  This  Board  has  recommended 
an  expansion  in  the  Army's  air  program 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defmse  has  ap- 
proved a  test  of  some  of  the  concepts 
advocated  by  the  Board.  The  aircraft 
in  the  1064  program,  however,  are  prin- 
cipally for  the  conversion  of  Army 
divisions  to  Uie  new  flexible  ROAD  con- 
cept, which  involves  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  aircraft  assigned  to  each  of  the 
16  Active  Army  divisions. 

For  missiles  the  Army  authorization 
is  $746,700,000,  a  larger  program  than 
that  sought  by  the  Department  The 
addition  results  from  committee  action 
is  providing  authorization  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Nike-Zeus  components 
offset  by  a  recommended  $30  million  re- 
duction in  the  Pershing  missile  procure- 
ment program.  Later  in  my  remarks  I 
shall  comment  more  extensively  on  the 
Nike-Zeus  addition. 

Pages  7  and  8  of  the  committee  re- 
port give  information  about  the  missiles 
included  in  this  year's  procurement. 

Research  and  development  programs 
in  the  Army  on  aircraft  and  missiles 
would  be  authorised  $79,748,000  and 
$559,301,000,  respecUvely.  These 

amoimts  reflect  a  3  percent  reduction 
in  the  programs  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee.   A  great  deal  of  the  Army  re- 
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search  efforts  on  aircraft  an  <fe«oU4  ♦ 
improvemenU  of  existing  aireraftta  o^ 
development  of  vertical  and  ihart^ir 
off  and  landing  typet.   MiKhafth*^ 
site  research  and  develoment  StSi 
tatlon  is  In  the  ballistic  missite  deSj 

WAVT  AND  UAMnn  COtPS 

.H  J^*  h"^  ^r""^?^  ♦1.830.900.000  in  aa. 
thorizaUon  for  the  procurement  of  aS 
craft  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Cotm 
This  amount  Is  Intended  to  flnanceS 
procurement  of  644  new  aircraft  ijS 
parts  and  modifications  and  moder^T 
Uon  of  aircraft  already  in  InveiSSV 
The  committee  reduced  the  praDiM 
procurement  program  by  87  aJrcr^ 
having  a  total  estimated  cost  of  ii27 
800.000.  Speciflc  reducUons  by  typesilC 
shown  on  page  12  of  the  committee  re- 
port. This  page  also  contains  a  deacrlD- 
tion  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  »lr. 
craft  types  to  be  procured. 

For  Navy  missiles  the  bill  authoriaei 
approprlaUons  of  $1,095,100,000.  11111 
is  a  $12,200,000  reducUon  In  the  depart- 
mental request. 

The  amount  of  the  reducUon  is  intend 
ed  to  be  applied  to  the  Subtoc  procnak! 
Subroc  is  a  promising  mlscite  t>*st  will 
be  used  by  submarines  in  antisabmarlne 
warfare.  The  committee  made  this  re- 
duction in  an  attempt  to  avoid  an  ex- 
cessive ccxnmitment  to  a  new  system  be- 
fore its  effectiveness  has  been  more 
thoroughly  tested.  The  Navy  now  is 
spending  substantial  sums  In  improve- 
ments on  missile  systems  that  were 
adopted  hurriedly. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  Navy  missile 
authorization  is  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles  for  Polaris  submarines. 

The  Marine  Corps  would  be  provided 
$14.7  million  in  authorization  for  the 
procurement  of  Hawk  mlMiles. 

For  naval  vessels  the  bill  carries 
$2.159.600X)00  in  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  36  new  ships  and  the 
conversion  of  36  old  ones.  The  new  ship 
authorization  is  $150,400,000  below  the 
amount  sought  by  the  Departaient. 
This  reduction  is  a  result  of  the  Com- 
mittee's eliminating  eight  vessels  from 
this  year's  program.  The  vessels  de- 
ferred are  one  amphibious  transport 
dock,  one  combination  oiler  and  ammu- 
nition ship,  four  motor  gunboats,  and 
two  surveying  ships. 

Included  within  the  construction  pro- 
gram are  six  additional  Polaris  subma- 
rines which  will  complete  the  presently 
planned  program  of  41  ships.  Also  in- 
cluded are  6  nuclear  powered  submarines. 
Two  additional  nuclear  powered  subma- 
rines were  included  in  the  version  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  other  body,  but  the 
committee  recommends  only  the  six  pro- 
posed  by  the  Department.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  intends.  I  believe, 
to  offer  an  amendment  on  this  subject. 
For  research  and  development  by  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  on  aircraft  mis- 
siles, and  ships  the  bill  proposes  authori- 
zation of  $1,054,734,000.  Again  this  Is 
3  percent  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quested of  the  committee.  Of  this  sum 
$198,083,000  is  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  aircraft,  $572.4334)00  Is  for  re- 
search aixi  development  on  mlsdlss,  and 
$284,208,000  is  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  naval  vessels. 
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The  Mil  provides  $3,829  million  for  the 
p(t)eurement  of  879  new  aireraft,  modifi- 
ciitions  to  aircraft  now  in  service,  spares, 
and  other  related  Items.  The  fHtJgram 
approved  by  the  committee  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  85  aircraft  and  $330  million  In 
authorisation.  Page  18  <^  the  omnmlt- 
tee  report  indicates  the  manner  in  which 
the  reduction  is  to  be  applied.  Pages  18, 
19,  and  20  of  the  committee  report  give 
general  information  on  the  types  of  air- 
craft that  will  be  bought  with  appropria- 
ttoos  based  on  this  authorization. 

Ftor  Air  Force  missile  procurement  the 
bill  provides  $2,101,300,000  in  authoriza- 
tion. This  is  $75,800,000  less  than  the 
amount  requested.  The  reduction  rep- 
TCsents  a  3  percent  cut  in  the  amounts 
asked  for  modiflcations  and  spcu-es,  in 
addition  to  an  almost  token  deferment 
of  Mlnuteman  procurement  A  great 
deal  of  this  authorization  Is  for  Minute- 
man.  Other  Air  Force  missiles  in  this 
authorization  are  outlined  on  pages  20 
and  21  of  the  committee  report. 

The  amount  provided  for  r^^ach  and 
devetopment,  test,  and  evaluation  on  Air 
rone  missiles  and  aircraft  is  $1,705,318,- 
000.  Of  this  total  $676,986,000  Is  for  re- 
search and  development  on  aircraft,  and 
$1.028.SS2.000  is  for  the  missile  R.  L  D. 
effort. 

The  eommittee  reduced  the  $322,986.- 
000  requested  by  the  Department  by  3 
percent  but  it  also  concurred  in  the 
House  addition  of  $363,700,000  for  use  in 
the  further  development  of  the  R8-70 
weapon  system. 

This  authorization  bill  involves  no  pro- 
gram that  Is  strikingly  new.  Instead. 
it  represents  largely  the  continued  pro- 
curement of  systems  and  weapons  that 
are  known  to  be  essential  components  of 
our  defense  strategy. 

In  two  respects  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  differs  fundamentally 
from  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  first  of  these  involves  the  accel- 
erated development  of  the  RS-70  weap- 
on system.  AH  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  familiar  with  that  program.  It  has 
been  before  the  Senate  for  the  past  3 
years. 

The  bill  contains  $336,700,000  In  au- 
thorization that  Is  a  downpayment  on 
the  prociument  of  two  more  RS-70  pro- 
totypes. Ttiese  prototjrpes  would  be 
equipped  with  the  necessary  subsystems, 
such  as  a  new  strike  missile,  a  new  radar, 
and  new  data  display  equipment 

Implementation  of  this  reconunenda- 
tlon  would  make  possible  a  full  test  of 
the  RS-70  as  a  reconnaissance -strike 
wei^Mn,  and  not  merely  as  an  aircxaft 
that  can  fly  at  a  speed  three  times  that 
of  the  speed  of  soimd.  This  addition 
was  made  in  the  other  body,  and  the 
Senate  committee  has  concurred  In  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  or  would  he  prefer  to 
complete  his  statement  first? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  to  complete  the  statement  with  re- 
spect to  this  item  first. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  presented  a 

full  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  not 

proceeding  with  the  full  development  of 

the  RS-70.     The  committee  carefully 
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considered  his  views  that  intorconti- 
nmtal  ballistic  missiles  are  a  better  way 
to  attack  targets  againyst  which  the 
RS-70  might  be  used  and  that  there  are 
better  ways  to  obtain  the  reconnaissance 
capability  that  this  aircraft  would  pos- 
sess. In  essence,  the  committee's  view 
is  that  the  RS-70  would  furnish  an  ele- 
ment of  diversity  and  variety  in  our 
strategic  capabilities  that  would  cause 
an  enemy  great  trouble  in  defending 
against  it,  and  that  it  provides  a  margin 
of  safety  that  is  worth  every  expense  in 
this  era  of  transition  to  missiles. 

The  committee  believes  the  additional 
cost  is  a  Justifiable  investment  to  avoid 
excessive  reliarxse  on  missiles  alone  for 
our  vehicles  of  delivery  of  nuclear 
warheads. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
agreed  to  let  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  proceed 
flrst. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  was  about  to  make  a  brief  statement 
after  the  Senator  from  Georgia  had  com- 
pleted his  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  through  in 
a  moment.  It  is  highly  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  Department  of  Defense  will  spend 
this  money,  but  the  committee  did  not 
feel  absolved  from  its  responsibility  of 
making  suggestions  to  the  Department, 
and  giving  it  the  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  our  country  in  the  preeminent 
position  it  has  always  occupied  in  the 
field  of  manned  aircraft,  in  case  the  De- 
partment might  change  Its  mind. 

Last  year  the  Department  curtailed  the 
program.  It  was  restored  in  Congress. 
At  a  later  period  the  Department  ex- 
panded this  program  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  the  RS-70  beyond  that 
which  it  had  originally  Justified.  Three 
of  these  planes  are  now  imder  develop- 
ment. 

The  major  area  of  difference  in  the 
bill  is  one  with  respect  to  which  I  regret 
to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
majority  of  the  committee  over  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  presiding.  So  far  as 
I  can  recall,  this  is  an  unprecedented 
situation  for  me  to  find  myself  In.  be- 
cause unless  It  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
feel  rather  deeply,  I  go  along  with  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  even  though 
I  do  not  agree  with  its  views  at  the 
outset. 

The  matter  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
9-to-8  vote  of  the  committee  which  re- 
sulted in  adding  $196  million  to  the  Army 
missile  procurement  authorization.  This 
vote  was  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  to  re- 
consider the  previotis  vote  of  9  to  4, 
whereby  the  committee  had  rejected  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  had  been 
offered  in  previous  years  to  expedite  this 
particular  program,  and  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  committee. 

It  was  iM>t  brought  to  the  floor  when 
it  was  rejected  t>efore;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  committee — as  it  had  every 
right  to  do  and  as  it  properly  did,  if  it 
suffered  a  change  of  opinion — did  recon- 
sider its  previous  vote  before  the  report 
was  filed,  and  it  added  this  authoriza- 
tion. 

I  would  not  have  brought  this  differ- 
ence to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  if  the 


sum  of  $196  milli(Ni  were  aU  that  is  In- 
volved. This  is  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  but  it  is  a  very  small  sum  when 
viewed  agahist  what  we  woold  be  spend- 
ing ultimately  by  the  downpayment  of 
the  $196  million. 

If  the  committee  action  is  agreed  to 
and  this  recommendation  is  followed 
through,  it  could  result  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  weapons  system  that  could 
cost  $12  billion  at  the  Tery  mlnimmn. 
Some  of  the  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee who  have  knowledge  of  the  facts 
have  testified  that  it  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  $20  billion. 

This  authorization,  as  I  have  said, 
would  be  available  only  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  component  parte  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  system.  It  would  embark  us 
upon  a  program  of  acquiring  and  siting 
a  large  nimiber  of  the  Nlke-Zeus  bat- 
teries, the  merits  of  whieh  are  very 
highly  c<mt3t)ver8ial  and  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  others  have 
testified  l>efore  the  committee  could  not 
be  Justified  at  this  time. 

As  I  understcmd  the  position  of  the 
proponents  of  this  action — arKl  they  will 
state  their  views  at  some  length,  I  am 
sure — ^it  Is  that  the  proeuremoit  tfiould 
be  begun  now  on  the  Nike-Zeos  compo- 
nents with  a  view  to  depioyment  as  soon 
as  possibte  of  a  system  incorporating 
the  present  state  of  the  art  in  this  field, 
and  later  modifying  these  Installations 
by  incorporating  improved  radar  aiKl  a 
new  fast  reacting  missile  which  has  been 
named  Sprint. 

In  the  pending  bill,  at  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  we  have  in- 
cluded the  sum  of  proximately  $335 
milUon  for  research  and  development  on 
the  Sprint  missile,  and  a  new  radar  in 
order  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
might  hope  to  bring  a  new  and  improved 
and  effective  missile  defense  system  into 
production  without  having  to  build  and 
resite  a  weapons  syston  of  the  Nike- 
Zens  type. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  this  Nike 
program,  in  all  of  its  progressioDs,  over 
many  years. 

Senators  will  recall  that  we  started 
with  Nike-AJax.  We  put  that  into  pro- 
duction and  sited  it  around  the  cities  of 
our  land.  This  was  dcme  at  an  expense 
considerably  in  excess  of  $1  billion. 

While  the  pending  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration, there  came  to  the  committee 
a  request  from  the  Army  to  dispose  of 
some  of  these  missile  sites,  which  had 
been  acquired  at  very  great  cost  When 
real  estate  is  purchased  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  sometimes  under  condemnation  in 
the  courts,  and  then  sold  within  a  period 
of  2  or  3  years,  the  Government  osoally 
suffers  great  losses  in  the  transaction. 
That  expense,  of  course,  could  also  be 
added  to  the  cost 

We  then  developed  the  Nike-Hercu- 
les system,  which  is  now  sited  and 
which  is  a  reasonaUy  effective  ground- 
to-air  missile,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
siof)  enemy  attack  by  manmri  aircraft 
on  the  areas  that  are  defended. 

We  have  expended  considerably  more 
than  $2  billion  on  that  program,  which 
would  be  superseded  by  the  Nike-Zeus 
system,  the  subject  of  this  amendment. 

The  D^MU-tment  of  Defense  did  not 
want  to  go  into  the  procurement  and 
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deployment  of  this  expensive  system. 
Instead,  it  proposes  to  eliminate  the  ad- 
mitted faults  and  defects  in  the  system, 
so  that  when  we  incur  the  expense  of 
production,  we  will  have  a  reasonably 
reliable  weapons  system  against  an  at- 
tack by  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 


forded  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  im- 
portant subject.  The  bill  which  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices was  the  bill  requiring  authorization 
prior  to  appropriation  <^.  funds  for  mis- 
siles, airplanes,  ships,  a||d  research  and 
development  for  these  objectives. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  certain  .!»«..♦ 
the  figure  of  $20  billion,  I  waS??! 
meUculous  and  not  exaggerate  Th«^ 
suggested  for  a  complete  miUtary  W»^ 
ons  system,  an  anU-missUe-missuTii*" 
tem.  ran  anywhere  from  abouttiiiil 
million  to  $20  billion.    Of  course  tf  the 


««•  The  Department  of  Defense  recom-     amendment  should  be  agreed  to  \t  iLTtS 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  the  Joint     mended  $15,358  million  for  procurement     lead  to  the  expenditure  of  numv  L TSir 
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retaiy  McNamara  testified  at  some 
length  before  the  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject I  will  not  deal  with  that  until  the 
Senate  goes  into  executive  session,  when 
we  will  be  able  to  use  the  testimony  on 
this  subject  more  fully  than  it  could  be 
used  in  this  open  session. 

General  LeMay  is  a  witness  who,  in 
my  (H>lnion,  can  express  himself  very 
clearly  without  dealing  with  too  many 
technical  expressions.  General  LeMay. 
in  responding  to  questions  proposed  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  svunmed 
up  liis  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  system  by  sasring  that  if  it 
went  into  production,  it  would  cost  $20 
bUliCMi  to  defend  26  cities,  and  that  they 
would  not  be  defended  very  well.  That 
was  his  conclusion. 

Because  of  the  very  substantial  ex- 
pense involved  in  producing  and  deploy- 
ing a  ballistic  missile  defense  system.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  the 
system  which  is  deployed  will  be  effec- 
tive. Such  a  system  must  be  able  to  in- 
tercept and  destroy  all  the  missiles  di- 
rected at  a  target. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  record  made 
at  the  hearings,  which  were  very  exhaus- 
tive in  their  nature,  is  sufficient  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  should  produce  and 
deploy  this  missile  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art.  That  is  my  own  opinion. 
Accordingly,  I  move  that  the  bill  be 

amended 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    t&i.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he 
makes  his  motion  on  the  other  subject? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Tee. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  for  a  brief  statement? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 
Mr.     SALTONSTALL.     The     Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  assume,  is  atoont  to  move 
that    the    Senate    go    into    closed-door 
session. 

VLt.  RUSSELL.  No.  I  was  about  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  rescind  the  9-to-8 
vote  action  of  the  committee  in  approv- 
ing this  weapons  system. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Then  I  will  wait 
until  the  Senator  has  made  that  motion. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  order  that  the  en- 
tire Senate  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  itself  on  this  very  important 
and  expensive  matter,  I  move  that  the 
bin  be  amended  on  page  3,  beglxuiing  on 
line  14.  by  striking  out  "$74«,700,000,  of 
which  amount  $196,000,000  is  author- 
ized ODly  fr(xn  production  of  com' 
ponent  parts  of  the  Nike-Zeus  system" 
and  substituting  in  place  thereof  "$550,- 
700.000,"  the  latter  being  the  amount  in- 
volved in  Army  missile  procurement  be- 
fore the  addition  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  first  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  fair- 
ness and  the  (^portunity  he  has  af- 


mously  deducted  $770,900,000  from  the  biUion.  But  it  is  believed  that  if  uS^iIlf 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Sprint,  a  new  effective  weapon  l&Ai^ 
Defense.     There  was  no  difference  of    oped,  a  large  part  of  that  amoum 


opinion    in     the    committee    on     that 
question. 

In  addition,  the  committee  added  to 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  $363,700,000  for  con- 
tinuing research  on  two  more  RS-70 
planes,  with  respect  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  made  a  brief 
statement. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
stated,  a  divided  vote,  the  committee 
added  $196  million  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  so-called  Nike- 
Zeus,  or  Sprint,  missile. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  his  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  and  that  this 
amount  should  be  stricken  from  the 
authorization  bill. 

The  other  item  about  which  there  was 
divided  opinion  in  the  committee  con- 
cerns the  recommendation  of  the  House 
for  two  additional  nuclear  submarines 
at  a  cost  of  $134  million.  By  a  divided 
vote,  the  committee  reduced  the  au- 
thorization for  these  submarines  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  six  additional  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

So  the  Items  which  we  are  considering 
represent  a  reduction  of  $770JKK).000. 
which  was  the  unanimous  report  of  the 
committee;  an  amendment  to  cut  out 
$196  million,  which  was  by  a  divided 
vote;  and  to  reduce  the  House  recom- 
mendation for  two  additional  subma- 
rines In  the  amount  of  $134  million, 
which  was  by  a  divided  vote. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was 
unanimous  on  all  items  except  the  $196 
million  for  the  Nike- Zeus  and  the  two 
additional  submarines  in  the  amount  of 
$134  million. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  to  report  an  authorization  bill 
to  provide  for  missiles,  airplanes,  ships, 
and  research.  That  Is  what  the  bill  con- 
sists of. 

I  heartily  support  the  motion  of  the 
chairman  in  support  of  what  the  full 
committee  has  recommended.  I  hope 
that  after  the  debate  the  Senate  will 
support  the  amendment  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Again,  I  commend 
him  for  his  fairness  in  conducting  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  Item  of  $196  million  now  in  the  bill, 
which  the  chairman  proposes  to  strike, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  downpayment  on 
what  will  ultimately  become  a  $20  bflllon 
obligation? 


be  salvaged.  The  Department  of  De? 
fense  stated  that  the  direct  loss  whlS 
would  be  incurred  by  the  adopUon  of  tS 
proposal,  foUowing  the  completion  of 
this  system,  after  it  had  been  turned 
into  an  effective  system,  would  be  tason 
million.  *  ■** 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  be  the 
loss? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  would  be  the  net 
loss. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  jrleld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  this  csn 
be  stated  without  having  the  Senate  go 
into  closed -door  session.  If  we  carry 
through  with  the  authorisation  in  tbs 
bill  and  do  iu>t  adopt  the  SeiuMor'i 
amendment,  we  shall  be  authorlzlnf  the 
development  and  operation  of  an  sntt- 
missile  missile  which  we  know  can  be 
improved  upon  and  which  will  not  be  u 
effective  as  it  could  be  made. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Even  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  this  missile  system  admit  that 
it  has  definite  limitations  and  can  be 
greatly  improved.  The  Department  luu 
launched  almost  a  crash  program  of  re- 
search and  development  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  srleld? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  many  years  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  followed 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  both  on  subjects  of  militsry 
authorization  and  military  appn^Dria- 
tions.  The  few  times  we  have  differed 
were  when  I  voted  for  more  funds  than 
the  committee  recommended. 

For  the  most  part,  I  intend  to  foDow 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  again  thla 
year.  However,  I  should  like  to  ask  two 
or  three  questions  concerning  items  in 
the  committee  report  which  bother  me. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  himself 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  RS-70  program— 
I  think  this  is  what  he  meant  to  say- 
that  in  all  probability  the  administra- 
tion might  impoimd  the  funds  if  the 
money  were  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  nothing 
secret  about  that.  I  think  that  has  been 
generally  understood.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  indicated  that  he  proposes 
to  follow  that  course.  I  happen  not  to 
agree  with  the  Secretary  on  that  point 
However,  he  is  not  adopting  any  new 
policy.  Differences  concerning  appn>- 
priations  for  defense  have  existed  since 
the  birth  of  our  Nation.  Any  number  of 
Presidents  have  refused  to  expend  addi- 
tional appropriations  made  for  defense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  probability  of 
impoundment  is  great,  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  going  through  a  rather  empty  gesture 
by  adopting  this  phase  of  the  committee 
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Z^changed  and  the  administration 
iS  new  evklenee  which  would  cause  It 
towant  to  change  Its  poUcy.  it  could 
very  quickly  get  the  approval  of  the  new 
noilcy  fxx»m  Congress,  based  upon  the 
Evidence  it  might  then  pr««ait? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  That  Is  true.  Un- 
doubtedly the  administration  could 
ohtata  approval  of  any  change  it  might 
«igh  to  make.  But  this  matter  has  been 
in  issue  for  a  tone  time.  For  3  years 
Congress  has  expressed  the  view  that 
Qtanned  strategic  aircraft  should  not  be 
oluised  out  of  construction.  The  Sen- 
atorf  rom  Oregon  will  recall  that  year 
before  last  not  only  did  we  carry  forward 
the  B-70  program*— now  it  is  called  the 
i«oonnaissance  strike  70  program  but 
«e  also  authorised  and  appnH>riated 
funds  for  the  procurement  of  an  entire 
new  wing  of  the  B-52.  on  the  concept 
that  they  would  carry  the  Skybolt. 

The  proposal  first  presented  to  the 
committee  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  that  we  not  have  the  RS-70. 
because  the  Skybolt  as  carried  by  the 
B-62  would  be  more  effective  and  would 
be  a  more  reasonable  program  in  cost. 
Congress  finally  did  not  imdertake  to 
direct  the  procurement  of  the  RS-70 
plane  but  provided  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Since  that  time  the  Skybolt  pro- 
gram has  been  canceled. 

The  procurement  bill  as  it  came  to  the 
coounittee  provided  additional  authori- 
zation not  only  for  the  RS-70  program 
but  also  for  two  additional  attack  sub- 
marines. The  committee  did  not  feel 
Justified  in  saying  that  the  Senate  had 
been  In  error  on  the  other  two  occasions 
in  undertaking  to  authorize  further  de- 
velopment on  the  RS-70.  However,  we 
rejected  the  proposal  which  came  to  us 
from  the  other  body  for  two  attack  sub- 
marines in  excess  of  the  six  which  were 
provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  have  a  further 
explanation  on  this  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  Senators  will 
refer  to  page  43  of  the  hearings,  they 
will  find  it  there  stated  that,  following 
the  approval  of  $1,300  million  for  the 
B-70  development  program  of  three  air- 
craft, it  is  proposed  by  the  Department 
to  use  $50  million  of  the  extra  $192  mil- 
lion provided  by  Congress  last  year  for 
the  RS-70  program,  and  to  use  that  $50 
million  to  continue  the  development  of 
selected  sensor  components.  So  in  au- 
thorizing this  money,  this  year,  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  that  they  will  not  use 
some  of  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  true,  because 
some  of  the  equipment  devel(H>ed  for  use 
on  the  RS-70  is  quite  new  and  revolu- 
tionary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  will  yield  further 

Mr.RUSSELX..   I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that,  considering  the  American  people  as 
a  whole,  the  presumption  they  extend  is 
in  favor  of  the  believed-ln  experts  In  the 
Defense  Establishment.  In  contrast  to 
the  opinion  of  Members  of  Congress.    I 


think  that  attitude  Is  taken  by  most  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  RUSSEUj.  But  on  that  score 
there  Is  a  very  wide  divergence  of  opin- 
ion among  the  experts  In  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  subject  of 
my  next  question. 

Mr.  RUSSEUL.    Oh.  yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  wonder  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  can  tell  us  about  that 
situation  in  the  Defense  EstaUishment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  are  four  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Three 
of  them  favor  proceeding  with  the  RS- 
70  program.  The  chairman,  General 
Taylor,  withheld  his  approval.  I  imder- 
stand.  General  LeMay,  who  is  an  avi- 
ator. Admiral  Anderson,  and  General 
Wheeler  all  approved  proceeding  with 
the  devel<H>ment  of  the  RS-70  program: 
and  many  experts  throughout  the  De- 
partment— those  who  have  been  con- 
nected for  many  years  with  the  design 
of  weapons  systems — were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  proceeding  with  the 
RS-70  program. 

A  great  deal  can  be  said  against  it; 
and  it  has  t>een  said  very  eloquently  for 
the  past  2  or  3  years  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  who  in  my 
opitUon  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  to 
fill  that  position.  I  was  in  Washington 
when  the  separate  military  services  were 
brought  under  one  Department  of  De- 
fense. Many  Secretaries  of  Defense 
have  come  and  gone.  Many  able  men 
have  served  in  that  position.  But  Sec- 
retary McNamara  has  a  mind  which  is 
almost  startling  in  its  capacity  to  acquire 
and  retain  information  about  the  thou- 
suids  of  items  Involved  in  the  Defense 
program. 

He  has  believed  that  we  should  make 
the  change  now  to  principal  reliance  on 
missiles;  but  he  is  not  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  the  strategic,  manned  air- 
craft we  have  at  the  present  time.  He 
favors  utilizing  the  capacity  of  the  B-52, 
with  the  Hoimd  Dog  missile;  but  he  has 
canceled  the  Skybolt,  a  missile  which  was 
supposed  to  be  fired  from  the  B-^2  for  as 
far  as  a  thousand  miles — with  great  ac- 
curacy, so  its  proponents  claim.  Last 
year.  Secretary  McNamara  favored  the 
Skybolt;  but  he  changed  his  mind  after 
viewing  the  results  of  the  researeh  over 
this  12-month  period,  and  he  has  a  very 
able  staff  of  experts  to  advise  him.  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit 
that  no  one  can  be  absolutely  sure,  cate- 
gorically, about  decisions  in  this  field. 
By  and  large,  Senators  have  taken  the 
position  that  they  were  not  willing  to  rely 
altogether  on  missiles,  rather  than 
maimed  aircraft.  We  have  favored 
what  we  called  a  mixing  of  the  two — 
in  short,  some  long-range  aircraft,  while 
undertaking  to  improve  our  missiles 
system. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  that  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But  this  year,  since 
the  first  of  January,  there  have  been 
some  disappointmg  experieiu;es  in  con- 
nection with  tests  on  missiles  imder  de- 
velopment.  They  are  far  from  perfect. 

However,  I  do  not  think  our  enemy  has 
much  better  missiles  than  what  we  have 

at  the  present  time.    Our  memy  has  a 

much  more  powerful  booster  to  aid  In 


putting  large  objects  Into  qiMe.  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  eondude  that  the 
enemy  has  a  better  weaixm  than  the 
P<daris  and  the  Minuteman. 

But  we  now  have  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble with  improvements  on  the  new  Po- 
laris misses  and  with  tests  on  the  Min- 
uteman. Congress  was  not  willing  to  risk 
this  gap  of  3  or  4  years  during  the  per- 
fection of  these  weapons. 

Therefore,  we  have  tried  to  persuade 
Mr.  McNamara  to  go  ahead  with  the  RS- 
70  in  the  meantime.  Hfe  has  declined  to 
do  so.  In  my  opinion,  he  will  continue 
to  decline  to  do  so,  unless  there  is  some 
major  reversal  in  the  missile  program  or 
some  break  in  the  R&-70  program.  Of 
course,  he  might  change  his  mind — ^per- 
haps at  a  time  when  Congress  was  not  in 
session. 

He  did  spend  $50  million  more  in  this 
fiscal  year  than  he  expected  he  would 
or  that  he  told  the  c<mm:ilttee  he  would 
spend. 

In  view  of  the  opinion  which  Congress 
has  held,  we  thought  it  unwise  to  aban- 
don completely  the  <me  area  in  which  our 
Nation  has  been  preeminent;  namely, 
with  the  long-range  manned  bomber. 
No  one  has  been  aUe  to  challenge  our 
preeminence  in  that  field.  However,  I 
think  we  would  have  been  well  advised 
to  go  ahead  with  bomber  production  a 
little  later  than  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
believed  would  be  best.  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  him;  but,  of  course,  no  one  is 
omniscient.  I  think  he  can  make  mis- 
takes, too. 

I  believe  we  should  have  gone  ahead 
with  accelerated  development  and  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  RS-70's.  I 
believe  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  the 
United  States  to  have  some  of  the  RS- 
70 's  going  around  the  world  and  laiuling 
at  airfields,  where  the  people  of  various 
coimtries  could  see  them.  The  long- 
range  missiles  could  be  placed  in  silos 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  we  could 
have  a  thousand  or  10.000  of  them,  but 
that  would  not  impress  people  all  over 
the  world  and  lead  them  to  believe  that 
we  are  still  the  most  powerful  nation 
on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put  RS-70 
aircraft  all  over  the  world  and  let  the 
people  of  other  nations  see  them,  they 
could  recognize  them  as  symbols  of  the 
great  destructive  power  we  possess. 
But  we  could  not  convince  them  of  that 
by  telling  them  we  have  In  silos  in  North 
Dakota  or  Montana  800  Minuteman 
missiles  which  we  could  use  to  destroy 
targets. 

So  I  stress  the  psychological  value  of 
such  mat4«rs. 

I  hope  that  of  the  three  planes  we 
have  authorized,  one  of  them  will  fly 
this  simimer.  Even  if  we  do  not  benefit 
from  it  in  any  other  way,  let  us  get  some 
value  from  it  by  having  it  fiy  around 
the  world  and  let  the  people  of  other 
countries  see  It  It  Is  a  tremendous  air- 
craft, which  can  fly  at  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound;  and  it  is  sure  to  make  a 
profound  impression  on  the  people  of 
the  earth. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President. 
will   the   Senator  from   Georgia  yield 
again  to  me? 
Mr.  RUSSEU^    I  yield. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  there  la 
a  verr  great  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  experts — in  this  case,  among  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— ^I  think  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
will  agree  that  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
appropriate  sxifBclent  ftmds  to  be  used 
in  the  way  we  believe  best  In  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense.  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  want  to  spend 
those  funds,  that  will  be  its  responsi- 
bility. But  at  least  we  shall  have  ful- 
filled our  responsibility  In  a  situation  In 
which,  as  civilians,  we  hear  conflicting 
evidence  on  very  technical  subjects. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  may  say  that  since 
I  have  been  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  there 
has  not  been  any  controversy  regarding 
missiles  or  weapons  systems,  that  has 
generated  among  the  experts  as  great  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  that  which  has 
been  generated  in  connection  with  the 
RS-70.  When  I  refer  to  the  experts.  I 
mean  men  of  real  capability,  on  both 
sides — men  completely  sincere  in  the 
position  they  take. 

Senators  will  remember  the  contro- 
versy that  arose  several  years  ago  in 
relation  to  the  B-36  and  the  carrier. 
That  controversy  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  best  minds  in  this  Nation  as 
to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  about 
the  RS-70. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  'Am  I  correct  in  in- 
ferring from  page  4  of  the  committee 
report  that  the  Department,  while  op- 
posing the  added  appropriation  of  $363 
million,  nevertheless  does  not  Intend  to 
abandon  the  RS-70  program,  but  m- 
tends  to  spend  $81  million  to  complete 
the  three  prototype  RS-70's  which  are 
now  under  construction? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  the  proposal 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  issue  Is  not 
whether  we  shall  abandon  the  RS-70 
program.  The  Department  is  not  so 
proposing.  The  issue  Is  whether  we 
shall  extend  the  proposal  by  the  con- 
struction of  two  additional  RS-70 
planes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  wish  it  were 
that  simple,  but  it  is  not.  The  issue  is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  proceed  with 
further  research  and  development  that 
would  make  the  RS-70  a  weapon  Instead 
of  merely  a  shell  of  an  airplane  with 
engines  that  will  permit  it  to  fly.  We 
have  reached  such  a  complex  stage  In 
weaponry  now  that  the  major  cost  of 
almost  every  device,  including  even 
tanks,  is  the  electronic  systems  in- 
volved— the  radar  and  supporting 
devices. 

A  great  deal  of  money  goes  into  such 
systems.  The  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment win  not  equip  one  of  the  planes 
so  that  it  could  be  really  tested  and 
evaluated  as  a  flghtlng  weapon. 

The  position  taken  by  the  committee — 
a  position  which  was  approved  in  the 
other  body — would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  act.  We  did  not  put 
into  the  measure  any  compulsory 
language.  We  did  not  undertake  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  was  "directed."    We 
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made  the  money  and  authority  avail- 
able, but  available  only  for  that  pur- 
pose. If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  does 
not  spend  the  money.  It  will  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  questions  I  should  like  now  to 
ask  should  not  be  asked  in  open  ses- 
sion. If  the  Senator  feels  that  It  would 
be  inadvisable  to  reply.  I  shall  under- 
stand. 

Do  I  correctly  imderstand  that  the 
question  is  in  relation  to  eqiilpplng  the 
RS-70  planes  with  weapons? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  it  does  not  go  that 
far.  The  pro];>osal  relates  to  the  radar 
and  electronic  systems.  It  does  Involve 
research  on  a  new  strike  missile. 

We  now  have  the  Hound  Dog  with 
which  the  Senator  is  familiar.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  got  that  very  inelegant 
name.  I  suppose  it  was  on  the  theory 
that  no  one  could  kick  us  around  as 
long  as  the  B-52s  had  the  weapon.  But 
it  Is  a  very  effective  air-breathing  mis- 
sile, with  large  capacity  for  nuclear  war- 
heads which  the  B-52  can  launch  a 
considerable  distance  from  its  target. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  sys- 
tem Is  that  it  could  knock  out  the  ground 
flre  which  now  could  reach  heights  that. 
frankly,  are  greater  than  any  airplane 
can  reach. 

Por  a  time  we  had  the  U-2  airplane. 
It  flew  over  Soviet  Russia.  The  very 
best  antiaircraft  batteries  that  were 
available  could  not  hit  it.  Today  that 
is  not  the  case. 

So  the  proposal  would  involve  some 
study  and  development  of  a  new  missile 
launching  system  that  could  be  attached 
to  the  RS-70.  It  would  not  Involve 
any  procurement  In  that  area.  It  would 
Involve  the  procurement  of  two  more  of 
the  prototypes  and  a  more  thorough  test 
of  the  RS-70. 

Generally  I  agree  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  him.  However,  I  regret  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  cut  off  the  program,  along 
with  that  of  the  Skybolt.  I  believe 
he  has  transferred  our  dependence  on 
missiles  too  rapidly  at  their  present  stage 
of  development. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  a  very 
able  man.  He  is  acting  in  the  best  of 
faith.  He  has  competent  advisers  and 
scientists  to  assist  him. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  Interservice 
rivahr.  The  Army  and  Navy  have 
agreed  that  the  development  should  be 
pursued  further.  I  doubt  that  it  will  be. 
But  Mr.  McNamara  changed  his  mind 
to  the  extent  of  $50  million  last  year 
and  took  that  much  from  the  fimds 
given  to  him  over  and  above  what  he 
said  he  wanted  or  would  spend,  and  he 
did  Increase  the  expenditure.  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  him  the  opportunity  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  I  may  be  pardoned 
in  asking  a  further  question.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  construct  two  additional 
prototypes?  Why  cannot  the  work  be 
carried  out  on  at  least  one  of  the  planes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  had  a  very 
unfortimate  experience.  I  should  not 
say  it  has  been  "unfortunate."  V7e  have 
hail  a  remarkable  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  planes.    We  almost 


always  lose  one  or  two  of  the  first  prtbw 
types  that  are  constructed  before^ 
locate  the  bugs.  Very  small  thiiT- 
sometimes  cause  trouble  in  the  coojd^u? 
tlon  of  an  airplane.  —«*nic. 

A  very  little  defect  can  cause  the  Vm 
of  two  or  three  airplanes. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  njtam 
of  one  of  the  planes.  It  will  betat 
flown  this  coming  summer,  we  hoDs 
But  it  will  not  have  any  electronic  gS^ 
There  will  be  some  little  differences  \^ 
any  one  of  the  planes.  But  each  of  tboa 
up  through  five,  would  have  Uapnnt- 
ments.  It  is  believed  that  the  syttoa 
can  be  demonstrated  then. 

The  committee  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  supported  by  many  experts  In  the 
field,  would  like  to  go  through  the  flve 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  h« 
does  not  want  more  than  three,  istt 
year  he  did  not  want  to  spend  more  oo 
the  development  of  the  radar  but  be 
changed  his  decision. 

There  Is  nothing  compulsory  In  the 
program.  If  the  money  is  not  spent 
there  will  be  no  cost  except  the  mooey 
required  to  print  the  provision  In  the 
bill.  If  it  should  happen  that  there  wu 
some  breakthrough  on  the  planes  when 
they  are  tried,  an  opportunity  would  bt 
available,  without  further  delay,  to 
launch  into  procurement. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  the  type  at 
man  who  would  reverse  himself  in  s 
moment  if  the  planes  should  demon* 
strate  to  him  that  he  had  been  a  little 
too  precipitate  in  sawing  off  the  develop- 
ment program.  We  have  an  enormooi 
investment  in  the  program  already.  We 
have  Invested  In  It  around  $1,400  million 
at  the  present  stage.  Certainly  we  should 
at  least  get  all  the  Information  we  can 
out  of  it,  even  if  this  does  cost  more 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  In  In- 
ferring that  the  issue  is  merely  whether 
we  shall  carry  out  the  program  on  three 
planes  or  on  five  planes? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  wish  that  weie 
the  issue.  The  existing  program  will  be 
carried  out  on  three  planes.  We  have 
authorized  two  more  planes  and  support- 
ing subsjrstems.  In  my  opinion  the  De- 
partment will  not  carry  out  the  proposal 
in  full. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  the  Congress  were 
to  approve  the  proposal  and  if  the  De- 
partment were  to  carry  It  out,  they  would 
make  two  tests  in  addition  to  those  that 
they  had  planned  to  carry  out.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  at  least  give  us  an  op- 
portimity  to  completely  analyze  the  RS- 
70  as  a  weapons  system;  and  we  cannot 
fully  analyze  it  and  test  it  on  three 
protot3T)es. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  notice  that  toward 
the  bottom  of  page  4  of  the  conunlttee 
report  there  Is  the  following  sentence: 

A  superficial  examination  would  cauie  OM 
to  think  that  each  of  the  fourth  and  flftb 
prototypes  would  coat  more  than  SSOO  mll- 
Uon. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  say  that  It 
does  not  think  this  is  true. 

I  ask  the  question:  How  much  addi- 
tional cost  does  the  committee  think  ttat 
approval  of  these  two  additional  proto- 
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types  would  oeeaidonr  It  was  statad  be- 
Um  that  approximate  $$64  million  waa 
piQpoaed  to  be  autborlaed  tn  the  pending 

Mil- 
llr.  RUBSEUi.    I  few  I  cannot  an- 

,,rer  that  qtiestlon:  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  the  Senator.  I  do  not  know. 

lir.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  this  la  a  very 
enidal  question.  Apparently  what  Is  In- 
folved  Is  not  merely  $364  million,  large 
u  that  may  be,  but  a  further  and  addi- 
Xiooal  sum  which  will  be  needed,  which 
I,  Indefinite:  but  with  respect  to  which 
y^MMt  claims  have  been  made  that  a  total 
of  $1  billion  would  be  required. 

Ifr.  RUSSELL.  I  cannot  give  the  exact 
ginount  In  dollars  and  cents.  In  my 
opinion,  at  least  four-nfths  of  the  fimds 
whkh  would  be  required  to  complete 
this  system  would  be  expended  on  the 
ndar  and  other  electronics  equiixnent 
and  supporting  systems.  Less  than  one- 
fifth  of  it  would  go  into  the  shell  and 
fnme  of  this  aircraft. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  not  quite 
what  I  meant.  I  meant  to  refer  to  the 
total  cost. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  the  total  cost  of 
what? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  To  the  total  cost  of 
the  two  additional  planes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  be  a  UtUe 
less  than  $1.1  billioh,  including  a  finished 
weapons  systems. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  that  what  Is  really 
Involved  Is  not  merely  $363.7  million  but 
well  over  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  true,  if  the 
Senator  believes  that  Mr.  McNamara  Is 
going  to  reverse  himself  and  spend  the 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know.  We  can 
only  make  the  authorlaatlon  <m  the  as- 
somption  that  he  will  reverse  himself. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  I  could  say 
that 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  would  be  no 
purpose  In  passing  the  proposed  authori- 
lation  and  saying,  "It  will  not  be  carried 
Into  effect."  We  must  take  responsibil- 
ity and  assume  that  it  will  be  carried 
into  effect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  we  did  so,  we  would 
mandate  him  and  direct  him  to  spend 
this  money.    We  do  not  say  that. 

last  year  I  hoped  to  entice  him  to  do 
this,  with  the  langxiage  In  the  appr(H>rla- 
tlOD  bill.  He  did  not  get  in  up  to  his 
•nUes.  He  did  take  a  little  of  the  money 
and  expanded  the  program  somewhat. 

This  year  it  la  put  in  with  a  hope- 
but  a  very  faint  hope— that  he  will  de- 
Tdop  this  plane  as  a  weapons  system. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  one  further  question,  and 
then  I  will  stop. 

From  the  experience  in  the  past,  has 
It  been  necessary  to  try  out  new  meth- 
ods on  5  planes?  Have  3  planes  in  the 
past  proved  to  be  adequate  to  eliminate 
the  initial  errors,  to  get  a  better  design, 
with  better  functlotUng,  or  has  it  been 
necessary  to  have  5?  Is  5  enough? 
Must  we  liaye  7?    Or  9?    Or  11? 

When  will  we  reach  the  point  of 
greatly  diminishing  returns? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  la  a  dilBcult  qiies- 
tlon  to  answer.  There  has  never  previ- 
ously been  a  manned  aircraft  of  the 
■ame  characteristics  of  the  RS-70.   The 


R8-70  really  will  be  a  manned  missile. 
It  la  to  be  a  missile  which  is  operated 
by  a  maxi.  It  will  travel  at  3  times  the 
speed  of  sound.  It  will  have  a  vast 
range.  It  wlU  be  able,  amoof  other 
things,  to  evaluate  what  has  been  done 
in  caae  of  a  war.  something  that  another 
missile  cannot  do. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  pro- 
totypes we  have  constructed  in  all  of  the 
weapons  systems  of  the  past.  It  would 
run  somewhat  higher  for  a  fighter 
bomber  or  a  plane  like  the  RS-70  than 
it  would  for  a  transportaticm  plane,  for 
example.  I  think  we  built  seven  of  the 
U-2'8,  before  we  put  one  of  them  actually 
on  a  flight.  Tliat  was  a  pUuae  of  a  very 
im usual  character,  with  many  peculiar 
qualities.  It  was  not  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  RS-70.  nor  did  it  have  the  range  of 
the  RS-70:  but  I  have  in  my  head  some- 
where the  flgiu-e  of  seven  that  were  de- 
veloped before  we  put  it  under  procure- 
ment. 

I  think  that  five  would  be  about  the 
right  number  in  this  area.  This  is  an 
unusual  plane.  It  is  different  from  any- 
thing we  have  ever  dreamed  of  before  in 
this  country  in  the  way  of  an  aircraft. 

It  is  not  likely  to  be  exceeded. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me.  I  will  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  few  more  questions  to  ask  the 
Senator.  I  should  like  to  clarify  for  my 
own  thinking  the  present  status  of  the 
three  RS-70  pUmes.  Iliey  have  been 
authorized  and  money  has  been  i4>pm- 
prlated  for  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  but  they  are  in 
the  stage  of  development.  While  the 
plane  belongs  to  the  Government,  it  is 
not  considered  a  weapon.  It  is  in  the 
development  stage.  We  have  passed  the 
research  stage. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Has  any  been  flown? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  will  be  flown  this 
year.  I  stated  a  moment  ago  I  thought 
it  would  be  flown  this  summer:  but  I  now 
believe,  upon  reflection,  that  it  will  be 
this  fall  t>efore  one  will  be  flown. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Most  of  the  money 
needed,  then,  is  for  the  development  of 
the  electronics  phase  and  the  radar 
phase?  Why  would  It  not  be  feasible,  as 
implied  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  to 
authorize  only  that  amount  of  money 
and  to  appropriate  that  amount  of 
money,  to  put  three  planes  into  flnal 
working  condition? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  can  only  answer  the 
Senator  as  I  answered  a  few  minutes  ago. 
If  the  Senate  wants  to  discontinue  the 
development  work  on  the  RS-70,  the 
Senate  has  that  right.  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise.  I  should  like  to  see  the  money 
made  available,  in  the  hope  that  if  the 
very  pathetic  record  on  our  missile  tests 
should  continue,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  say,  "We  must  continue  in 
the  manned  bomber  field." 

I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  did 
not  think  the  Secretary  would  spend  the 
money,  but  I  hoped  that  the  money 
would  be  made  available.  The  Senate 
has  a  right  to  do  what  the  Senator  says, 
but  I  ttiink  it  would  be  a  mistake. 


Mr.  MORSE.  The  point  on  which  I  am 
oonfiised  la  thla:  Would  we  be  cutting  it 
out.  if  we  voted  auffldaxt  money  to  com- 
plete the  development  necessary  to  put 
the  three  planes  into  operation?  Would 
it  not  require  the  same  research  and  de- 
velopment for  S  aa  it  would  for  20? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
undertook  to  make  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  between  having  the  frame  of 
an  aircraft  with  engines  perliaps  not 
nearly  as  powerful  as  required  for  a 
flight  when  completed  and  having  an 
aircraft  complete  with  all  electronic 
gear  and  other  devices  that  will  be  nec- 
essary on  the  plane,  if  ever  utilized  and 
put  in  the  operational  inventory  of  the 
Air  Force.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  before  we  are  through  with  it.  if  the 
Secretary  proceeds  with  It,  the  electronic 
gear  and  weapons  syston  of  this  plane 
will  cost  much  more  than  the  skeleton 
airframes. 

Mr.  MC^ISE.  This  is  the  point  we 
need  to  clear  up  for  the  record.  To  put 
these  three  planes  which  have  already 
been  authorized,  and  for  which  at  least 
some  money  haa  been  appropriated  into 
the  flnal  striking  force  the  Senator  is 
talking  about,  would  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  for  research  and 
development,  in  order  to  develop  the 
electronics,  the  radar,  and  the  missile 
devices  necessary  to  make  it  the  plane 
which  was  originally  contanplated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  tUnk  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  That  la  what  the  authoriza- 
tion is  intended  to  do;  $363  million  is  a 
large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  do  that,  we  can 
talk  about  three  planes  and  forget  about 
the  five,  can  we  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  would  be  true  if 
we  had  absolute  no  misfortune  in  fly- 
ing them,  in  getting  the  original  bugs 
Ironed  out  of  the  plane  and  if  the  new 
radar  and  missiles  and  other  devices 
could  be  installed  on  them.  If  we  did 
that,  it  would  be  something  never  done 
with  any  other  plane  or  any  other  mis- 
sile we  have  ever  built  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  two  further 
quesUons.  If  the  Senator  is  correct  that 
the  probabilities  are  great  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  woidd  impound  this 
money,  anyway,  and  not  spend  it.  and 
if  we  should  go  ahead  and  vote  for  it 
and  it  should  become  a  part  of  the  total 
budget,  would  it  not  follow,  it  being  a 
part  of  the  total  budget,  that  it  would 
carry  a  great  weight  in  the  votes  in  the 
Congress  in  respect  to  including  or  elim- 
inating other  Items  from  the  budget, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  ^i^o  fe^ 
that  the  budget  should  not  be  permittexi 
to  go  beyond  a  certain  celling? 

By  following  that  onirse  of  action, 
would  we  not  nm  the^Ylanger  of  elimi- 
nating some  other  programs  that  are 
vital  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  for 
which  the  money  would  be  saved? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  Is  a  question  ot 
psychology  that  I  cannot  answer.  It 
might  have  an  effect  and  might  be  per- 
suasive on  some  Members  of  Congress 
in  their  voting.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I 
imdertook  to  go  through  this  bill  very 
carefully  and  bring  the  total  of  the  bill 
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below  wlMfc  WM  rrqwMted  fcr  the  De- 
partment  ^  Deli^nk  Am  Ksnnted  feo 
the  Senate,  tbe  Mil  iB  beknr  thftt  amount. 
I  have  riltriiMii  J  thai  aohlaot  wtfOk  ot- 
ficials  of  the Depactoamt.  Xdoaotwant 
to  brine  uay  names  iitfa  this  debate,  but 
I  am  confident  thie  bill  can  be  Justtfled 
as  it  sCaadB  today.  But  if  the  Senate 
wishes  to  dlsBontinue  any  further  pro- 
gram on  the  RS-Tt.  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  can  vote  it  out  I  will  vote 
against  saeh  aetkm.  but  the  Senate  can 
doit. 

I  think  we  would  be  In  a  stronger  po> 
sition  today  If  we  had  gone  ahead  and 
booght  the  B^63's.  but  the  Secretary  did 
ZMt  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSB.  Win  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  tell  us  if  it  is  his  opinion  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  holds  to  the 
▼lew  that  we  now  hare  in  being  a  suf- 
ficient quanti^  of  manned  bombers  ca- 
pable of  meeting  any  existing  potential 
of  Russia  in  the  air? 

B4r.  RUSSSUi.  He  stated  that,  in  his 
Judgment,  the  manned  bomber  force  of 
this  Nation  was  adequate  to  deter  any 
action  against  the  United  States  until 
we  had  completed  a  missile  program 
that  oould  supersede  or  replace  the 
manned  bomber. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  last  question: 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  build  any  ad- 
ditional aircraft  irfant  Installations  to 
carry  out  this  program,  or  are  adequate 
installations  already  In  bdng? 

Mr.  RUSSEUi  They  are  in  being. 
Pe<H^  are  at  wor*  in  them.  I  do  not 
know  whoe  those  R3-70  facilities  are. 
I  believe  It  is  in  California.  It  is  on  the 
west  coast  But  the  program  would  not 
require  any  additional  facilities;  and. 
in  my  opinion,  it  would  not  require  the 
jdants  to  employ  additicmal  personnel 
unless  a  production  program  were  later 
i^>proyed. 

Mr.  UCXaSE.  -mis  is  my  last  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  delicate  one.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  misunderstood.  Does  the 
Senator  from  OemiEia  feel  that  there 
is  any  drlre  in  support  ot  the  amounts 
requested  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  greatly  concerned  about 
diminishing  the  productive  activity  in 
existing  aircraft  plants  in  the  period  of 
time  it  will  take  to  transfer  from  a  war 
economy  into  a  peace  economy,  if  such 
a  happy  day  shoold  erer  arrive? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No  one  has  broached 
me  on  that  matter.  Human  nature 
would  have  changed  suddenly  if  there 
were  not  tiioae  who  wa«  eager  to  see  a 
continuation  of  the  programs  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  We  have  a  widespread 
defense  production  now.  A  great  deal 
of  the  work  is  located  in  two  or  three 
States,  but  some  of  it  is  being  done  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  When  efforts 
have  been  made  to  discontinue  those  pro- 
grams, or  reduce  them  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, I  have  been  amased  to  see  the  dis- 
may that  has  been  caused.  Nobody  eom- 
municated  with  me  ahout  the  RS-70  pro- 
gram, largely,  I  suppose,  because  3  years 
ago  I  took  the  position  that  it  «>w^^»ih 
be  fully  developed  to  see  what  It  could 
do.  lliat  was  not  the  result  of  lobbying. 
I  am  sure  there  are  groups  interested  in 
the  program,  because  there  are  a  number 
of   contractors,   ot  subcontractors,   ta- 


vulved.    But  none  of  them  hav«  commu- 
Dioatad  with  ma. 

I  have  felt  and  stm  feel  today,  that  it 
la  a  mi  stake  for  us  to  abandon  the  one 
weapons  system  in  wt&ldft  this  country 
has  been  preeminent  thrafaglK>ut  the 
world  and  whidi  has  been  the  symbol 
of  the  military  might  of  America  since 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  11;  namely. 
the  manned  bombers  of  Strategic  Air 
Command. 

Mr.MCKlSE.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  wants  to  vote  for  every  last  dol- 
lar needed  to  defend  his  country.  I  want 
to  gamble  in  favor  of  having  more  than 
Just  enough.  That  has  been  my  posi- 
tion in  all  my  years  in  the  Senate.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  the 
whole  field  of  military  expenditures.  I 
am  aware  there  are  powerful  lobbies  of 
economic  forces  in  this  country  who  do 
not  want  to  see  a  single  man-hour  re- 
duced or  a  single  war  plant  closed.  Yet 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  msm- 
hours  can  be  reduced  and  a  great  many 
plants  closed  in  the  Interest  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country,  and  those  man- 
hours  put  to  work  in  pursuits  of  peace 
rather  than  war  produetian.  How  to 
strike  that  balance,  I  do  not  know.  At 
the  same  time,  when  I  go  through  such 
a  report  as  this,  I  must  be  on  guard  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  could  take  action  to 
support  a  move  for  redtioed  war  plants 
and  have  those  men  put  to  work  in  other 
ptumiits. 

I  hope,  at  least,  that  work!  conditions 
will  change  so  that  In  the  next  decade 
we  can  be  closing  airplane  plants,  and 
not  enlarging  them,  and  not  be  voting 
for  wasted  expenditures  to  prodix^  war 
equipment  not  needed  for  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

That  is  why  I  raised  the  question  ear- 
lier. We  have  a  Secretary  of  Defense 
whose  patriotism  is  certainly  beyond 
question  and,  who,  as  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said,  Is  one  of  the  most  able  men 
in  pubUe  service  today.  He  thinks  we 
do  not  need  the  expenditures.  Of  course, 
there  are  thoee  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  who  do  not  agree  with  him,  al- 
though, as  a  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  know  something  about  the  mUi- 
tary  mind  and  how  It  can  become  fixed 
and  set  for  the  continuation  of  previous 
practices  long  after  their  usefulness  is 
past. 

I  am  raising  the  question  to  suggest 
that  we  must  be  on  guard  and  satisfied 
that  the  expenditures  are  needed. 

Mr.  RUSSEIXu  What  the  Senator 
has  Just  said  has  caxised  me  more  frus- 
tration than  anything  tiat  in  my  public 
career.  The  problem  is  to  be  sure  we 
are  getting:  fun  value  for  each  dollar 
spent  on  these  gigantic  programs  for 
weapons  systems,  many  of  which  cannot 
be  let  through  the  process  of  awarding 
the  contract  by  formal  advertising. 
There  has  been  great  waste,  running 
into  the  millions  of  dollars,  and  perhaps 
bflhons  of  dollars,  in  our  weapons  sys- 
tems contracts.  We  have  complex 
weapons  today.  We  will  let  a  contract 
to  one  company  for  one  weapon.  Then 
we    win    award    another    contract    to 
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another  company  for  a  diffeieDt  weai^.. 
system,  -nje  two  of  tham  requhaS 
with  certain  skills.  What  hapMrT 
that  contractor  A  immediately  advwSJ! 
in  the  newspapers  for  eledMeal  mm 
neeri  and  electronics  cagineets^I 
others  whom  he  needs  to  employ  to  h^ 
carry  out  the  eontract.  ^ 

He  raises  the  paymenU  somewlMt  kiu 
cauM  of  the  eompetttton  of  thecZl 
tractor  in  the  next  bkick—it  cotild  ^ 
the  next  block  in  some  areas  «U 
these  companies  are  so  thick— i?t 
have  seen  whole  pages  of  advertldiJ 
competing  for  people  with  these  ^S 
in  the  same  areas  tn  one  State.      ^^ 

I  do  not  see  how  that  is  the  ph* 
of  free  enterprise,  when  oontractors  bM 
against  one  another  for  the  servicet  of 
these  people,  who  are  going  to  be  psu 
out  of  the  same  pocket,  the  po<Aet  of^ 
taxpayer  of  the  United  SUtes.  Wehs«» 
greaUy  added  to  the  vicious  sptrsfC 
of  costs  to  the  Federal  Qovemmeirttv 
permitting  the  award  of  these  contrseti 
without  proper  restrictions  on  the  n- 
penditures,  even  if  the  people  Invohed 
are  perfectly  honest  and  anxious  to  coQ. 
plete  the  job  and  get  the  weapon  lots 
production.    All  this  runs  up  the  eoit 

It  got  so  bad  the  Govemm^it  hsd 
to  create  private  corporations,  which 
were  not  subject  to  clvfl  service  laws,  to 
be  able  to  retain  enough  scientists  to  be 
able  to  check  properly  on  some  of  a^ftt 
developments. 

There  may  be  some  answer  to  tbst 
problem.  I  have  told  Secretary  McMs> 
mara  that  if  he  aiH>lied  Ixis  genius  to 
this  subject,  he  could  save  more  nwiMg 
in  the  long  nm  than  by  banishing  iny 
one  weapons  system.  He  is  applTtaw 
himself  to  it  Be  said  that  he  bopsi 
to  Increase  by  $5  or  $•  Ullloo.  I 
believe,  the  amount  of  contracts  tbat 
were  let  on  a  fixed  price  or  incestire 
price  basis  rather  than  on  a  rnst  jlm 
type. 

If  we  can  solve  that  problem  and  ittll 
produce  the  best  weapons  on  earth,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  the  acclaim  of  tbt 
country.  However,  we  must  have  the 
best  weapons  on  earth.  We  hope  to  de- 
vise means  by  which  we  can  hold  dots 
the  cost 

But  cost  is  not  the  most  Impnrtel 
consideration.  You  cannot  place  a  Bodiv- 
etary  value  on  the  life  of  any  Ameriesii 
boy  or  compensate  his  family  in  doQsa 
if  his  life  is  snuffed  out.  I  do  not  propoae 
to  vote  to  take  any  American  away  frosi 
his  home  and  peaceful  pursuits  and  to 
send  him  into  what  couU  be  the  tnfeno 
of  a  nuclear  war  unless  he  is  suppUod 
with  the  finest  weapons  on  earth.  I 
hope  that  we  can  provide  these  wescMu 
at  a  reasonable  cost  but  in  the  flaal 
analysis,  they  must  be  the  best.  Curt  ii 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  counti7 
on  earth.  This  imposes  on  us  an  obUgs- 
tion  to  see  that  the  American  servicemsn 
is  equipped  with  the  finest  weapons  Uisi 
the  American  industrial  rn^r*'*'^  cso 
produce.  It  must  be  the  best  even  if  tbe 
cost  in  dollars  is  great  and  whether  It 
be  a  rifle,  an  airplane,  a'taok.  or  a  fltae- 
thrower. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  wiQ 
the  Senator  yield  f 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 


Ilr,  icANSFIELD.  I  have  listened  to 
•liat  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said  with  great  interest  because  I 
wgUfve  it  concerns  a  significant  point 
and  tks  in  with  what  the  distinguished 
Qtyjnnan  of  the  Armed  Servioes  Com- 
gimee  has  been  sajrlng  on  the  floor  of 
tbe  Senate  this  morning. 

plrst  before  I  get  to  my  question.  I 
lieUeve  I  can  corroborate,  at  least  in 
part,  some  of  the  evidence  presented  by 
tlM  Senator  from  Georgia  this  morning 
In  certain  areas. 

Yesterday  I  heard  on  the  radio,  while 
going  home  late  at  night,  that  there  had 
iDcen  a  Polaris  missile  failure  off  Cape 
gM>Averal.  This  was.  I  believe,  though 
rm  not  absolutely  certain,  either  the 
fltghth  failiure  in  11  tries  or  the  fifth 
failure  In  8  tries.  That,  of  coiu'se,  in- 
dicates that  the  missiles  which  we  have 
st  the  present  time  are  not  absolutely 
dependable,  and  therefore,  contrary  to 
the  publicly  expressed  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  it 
woold  appear  to  me  that  the  day  of  the 
manned  bomber  is  not  immediately  at 
hand,  and  that  missiles  stlU  need  to  be 
developed  to  a  greater  extent  and  of 
greater  accuracy;  and  that,  therefore, 
tbere  is  room  for  both  manned  bombers 
and  improved  missiles  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  That  is  only  my  personal  opin- 
ion. I  oould  be  wrong,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara ooukl  be  right. 

The  Senator  has  said  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  whom  he  praised  very 
highly,  is  not  omniscient.  I  venttire  to 
state  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
be  the  first  to  endorse  that  statement 
However,  he  does  have  the  power  of  deci- 
sion, which  be  has  not  taken  arbitrarily 
unto  himself,  but  which  was  given  to  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
the  Reorganisation  Act,  which  bnnight 
about  a  combination  of  the  Armed  Forces 
into  one  Department. 

There  have  been  differences — and  stin 
are— between  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
there  have  been  differences — and  stlU 
are  among  Senators,  both  on  and  off 
the  Aimed  Services  Committee,  as  to 
irtiettaer  the  RS-70  ought  to  be  built  or 
not  built  and  as  to  whether  this  or  that 
ihould  be  done  in  the  field  of  defense. 

Sometimes  those  differences  have  been 
Influenced  by  the  particular  affinity 
which  an  individual  Senator  may  have 
for  a  particxilar  service.  I  am  speaking 
of  no  one  but  myself,  because  I  do  have 
a  particular  affinity  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  do  go  a  little  out  of  my  way  to 
do  what  I  can.  along  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathsbsI.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Baxwsm], 
and  others,  to  see  that  its  Interests  are 
protected.  Not  that  the  interests  of  the 
Marine  Corps  need  any  protection,  but 
we  are  always  ready,  able,  and  willing,  to 
go  to  bat  for  the  corps. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  might  say  that  those 
efforts  are  most  effective.  It  Is  the  only 
service  that  has  a  floor  under  it;  its 
strength  cannot  be  reduced  below  three 
divisions  and  three  wings.  The  marines 
have  taken  care  of  their  own. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  which  we  are 
thankful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DoiraLssl  the  axithor 


and.  may  I  say.  the  successful  advocate 
of  the  legislation  making  this  possible 
as  well  as  distinguished  chairmen  of  the 
Armed  Servioes  Committees  in  both 
Houses,  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  [Mr. 
RussxLLl.  and  the  Representative  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vnraox]. 

There  are  the  differences  which  have 
t)een  mentioned.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility in  committee,  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  Congress.  The  Congress  believes 
that  additional  fimds  should  be  made 
available  to  further  the  development  and 
research  on  the  RS-70.  We  are  exer- 
cising that  responsibility,  despite  the 
fact  that  differences  do  exist  In  the 
Department  of  Defense  there  are  differ- 
ences also.  There  are  differences  among 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  On  occasion 
they  are  not  unanimous  on  matters  of 
great  importance,  because  here  again,  I 
have  the  idea,  people  natiually  are  look- 
ing out  for  the  Interests  of  their  own 
services.  Being  human,  they  cannot 
avoid  it  They  try  to  be  impartial.  No 
matter  what  one  does  in  life,  no  matter 
how  hard  one  tries  to  be  Impartial,  it  is 
practically  impossible  because  prejudices 
and  aversions  and  predilections  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration. 

However,  when  there  is  a  difference 
among  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
over  and  make  his  decision.  It  Ls  not 
only  his  duty,  but  his  responsibility  to  do 
that.  I  wish  to  say  publicly  that  in  my 
opinion  this  country  has  never  had  a 
better  or  a  greater  Secretary  of  Defense 
than  Mr.  McNamara.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  even  though  Senators  may  have  dif- 
ferences with  him  on  particular  points, 
they  all  have  a  great  respect  for  him. 
and  do  not  question  in  any  degree  his 
honesty,  or  his  sense  of  responsibility. 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  extremely  for- 
tunate as  a  Nation  to  have  a  man  of  his 
character  and  capacity  in  the  ofBce  of 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Getting  down  to  the  question  I  wish  to 
raise,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
v^ether  there  were  differences  among 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  additional  money  for  the 
Nike-Zeus  should  be  appropriated  or 
should  be  authorized  this  year? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  there  were. 
I  know  that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  favored  this  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. General  Taylor,  the  chair- 
man, had  adopted  a  similar  attitude. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  other  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  even  though  they  did 
not  oppose,  did  not  express  support  for 
It    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  answer  that  question  categorical- 
ly. I  know  that  General  LeMay  was 
very  much  opposed  to  it.  He  thought 
it  would  be  an  extremely  wasteful  pro- 
gram to  be  approved.  I  cannot  state 
from  my  own  knowledge  what  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  had  recommended 
about  it.  He  was  asked  no  questions 
about  it  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of 
this  difference,  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  a 
decision. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  made  it.  He 
said  it  was  not  needed,  and  he  so  re- 
ported to  the  committee? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  stated  that  it 
would  be  wasteful  to  proceed  with  a 
procxvement  program  imttl  research  and 
development  had  prodneed  an  adequate 
system.  That  was  the  Secretary's  posi- 
tion, in  as  few  words  as  I  can  state  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  was  hi 
relation  to  the  Nike-Zeus  and  the  de- 
velopment of  other  missiles? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  was  only  one 
generation.  We  started  with  the  Nike- 
AJax.  We  positioned  many  battSries  of 
it.  They  were  scattered  around  the  Na- 
tion. Then  we  went  to  Heroiles  and 
did  the  same  thing.  Now  it  is  Nlke- 
Zeus.  But  it  would  not  be  effective 
against  a  sophisticated  attack  by  bal- 
listic missiles. 

The  Secretary  took  the  position  before 
the  committee  that  he  favored  a  re- 
search and  development  program  toe  a 
new  missile  system  rather  than  to  go 
into  the  production  of  one  which  Gen- 
eral LtikCay  said  even  the  Army  f^t  had 
its  weaknesses  and  was  not  an  effective 
weapon  against  many  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  I  oorrectly 
imderstand  the  Senator  from  Oewgla 
to  say  that  the  additional  $196  million 
which  is  being  requested  would  be  only 
the  forerunner  of  a  program  which 
would  ultimately  cost  anywhere  between 
$12  billion  and  $20  billlont 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; but  I  ^rlsh  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  it  is  intended  to  build  a  sya- 
tem  scMnetime.  Exp^iae  will  have  to  be 
incurred  in  order  to  develop  an  improved 
S3nstem  which  will  do  the  Job. 

The  Department  of  Defense  said  that 
the  amount  of  waste  which  would  be 
involved  in  rebuilding  the  Nike-Zeus 
if  it  were  deployed  before  the  com- 
pletion of  Sprint  and  the  improved  radar 
would  be  $2,800  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  BCr.  President, 
will  the  Senatw  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  further 
answer  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  majority  leader,  it  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  there  are  four  developments  in 
the  so-called  Nike-Zeus,  leading  to  what 
we  know  can  be  done.  If  we  now  spmd 
$196  million  as  a  start  to  put  into  ojpertL- 
tion  Nike-Zeus,  we  will  be  putting  it  in 
with  two  of  these  four  developments.  So 
we  shall  be  putting  mto  operation  a 
weapon  which  we  know  can  be  imprdved 
if  more  time  is  given. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  Is  that 
these  two  developments  are  an  improve- 
ment and  can  be  used  as  an  effective 
weapon  in  2  or  3  years,  rather  than 
waiting  4  years  to  attain  any  such  devel- 
opment and  have  a  more  perfect,  more 
useful  instnunent.  As  I  see  it,  that  Ls 
the  difference  from  the  RS-70,  so  far  as 
Lajrmen  like  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  me  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee can  determine.  We  can  go  for- 
ward with  a  weapon  which  we  know  is 
not  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  where- 
as the  RS-70  is  the  only  airplane  that 
is  now  a  strategic  bomber.  It  is  the  only 
airplane  for  the  future.    Until  we  are 
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Mcnx*  vltti  iQiHflei.  «•  ahould.  In  my 

opinion.  CO  iarwmid  with  NMwvh  «n  the 
airidane. 

.w-^J^  tt;  thM  to  th«  dtflennce  from 

th«llike-Z0M.  Wekaovvs 

that  hull ■■■!»<   t*  cx«fttei 

without   lUTMlii^   wa  mueh 

Pttttinc  mto  openttoB  one  which  we 

know  ii  ttotperf«ct. 

Mr.  RnaSBUi.  ScDAton  maj  tum  to 
pace  <7  of  the  printed  bearinsa.  where 
the  Secretary  of  Def  eoae  deals  with  this 
sukUeet  in  about  two  pa«es  in  his  unclas- 
sified tfotlrwy. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgia  yield? 
Mr.BUSSEU^   I  yield. 
Ux.  CURTBB.     I   thank  tlK  dtetin- 
ffuished  chairman  <tf  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  who  has  for  many  years 
labored  for  this  Republic  aixl  its  defense. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  Ifetaraska 
has  an  ofien  mind  ooooeminc  the  deci- 
sion which  should  be  reached  in  regard 
to  Nlke-Zeus.    I  have  a  question:  but 
Art*  permit  »e  to  say  that  as  I  rlew 
eertalB  proUeiaa  in  foreign  polkv,  in 
defense  procmemcnt.  in  what  is  taUns 
place  with  respect  to  disarmament,  and 
the  testimony  to  which  I  Ustawd  in  the 
Committee  on  Oovenunent  Operatkms 
involvtaig  Military  dedaioDs  on  contracts, 
it  is  an  undarstatement  to  say  that  I  am 
not  ematiy  disturbed.    Fa-  that  reason. 
I  beUevs  the  Senate  should   go   into 
closed-doors  sessAon   and   explore  this 
issue  to  the  f  \dkst  extent 

hbr  question  involves  certain  fls:ures 
which  I  believe  sbonid  be  devek^Kd  be- 
fore the  Senate  soes  into  closed-doors 
session.  The  distinguished  r.h^tn««>i 
mentioned  the  flgmes  $10  billion.  $10 
billion.  $12  billion,  and  $2  J  billion  in  con- 
nection with  tite  long  range.  I  should 
like  to  have  eneh  of  those  figures  set 
in  proper  penpective.  I  ratliae  that  $1M 
million  is  the  figure  for  the  first  year. 
Bm  what  is  meant  by  the  $ao-bi]]ian 
figure;  the  $10-blllion  and  $12-billion 
figures:  and  the  $2.8  bUUon  figure? 

Mr.  BUaSEUi.  As  to  the  first  two 
figures  which  the  Senator  suggested,  per- 
haps It  would  be  better  to  answer  his 
question  in  detail  in  closed-door  ses- 
sion. The  $2.8  billion  ia  not  elaasifled. 
That  is  the  amount  which  would  be  t«- 
quired  to  Bodemiae  the  Nike-Zeus  sys- 
tem, if  it  were  adopted  as  proposed  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.   COSTIS.     I  am  uji  asking  for 
chiwwtfled  InfannatioQ.   A  whUe  ago  the 
Senator  AMutioaed  HO  billion. 
Mr.  BOaaaXu   Idld. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    What  does  that  amount 
relate  to? 

Mr.  BU3BELL.  I  stated  that  the  cost 
0*  tbe  eooDlete  system,  whether  it  be 
mice-Zeus  or  sprint— Sprint  will  be  the 
next  successor  to  the  mke-Zeus  missile — 
had  been  estimated  to  be  anywherv  be- 
tween $12  biHlon  and  $20  bilBon.  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  have  to  buy  a  system 
before  we  are  through.  The  questicm  Is 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  embark  on  Uiis 
sy8t«u,  witti  its  Imperfections,  or  to  purii 
as  vigorously  as  we  can  a  research  and 
development  program  that  wm  eliminate 
the  weaknesses  in  the  Nike-Zeus  sjrstem, 
and  then  Install  the  sort  of  system  that 
we  brieve  wffl  be  effective. 
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Mr.  CDRna  Is  the  Scnatd^  saying 
thai  we  are  about  to  spend  between  $13 
and  $20  biman  on  some  vstamT 
Mr.  BUaSSEli.  I  think  we  win. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  So  that  sum  of  money 
is  not  tavotnd  in  the  narrow  decision 
as  to  what  system  to  sdeet. 

Mr.RUBSEUx  I  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  Department  ol  Defense  had 
estimated  that  it  wotUd  be  a  waste  of 
$ajOO  million  to  push  into  this  program 
rather  than  to  wait  for  the  perfection 
of  the  ncrt  class  of  missile  and  radar 

Mr.  CURTIS.    The  term  "waste"  was 
used.     Also   the   term  "loss"  was  used. 
Neither  is  quite  accurate,  is  it? 
Mr.  RUBSgLL.    No. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     If  something  requires 
trial  and  error,  and  the  evolvement  of 
it  leads  to  the  defense  of  our  country 
It  is  neither  waste  nor  loss,  is  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELIx  No.  It  would  all  de- 
pend on  how  much  protection  Nike-Zeus 
would  give  over  and  above  that  afforded 
by  the  Nike-Hercules,  which  is  now  in 
position. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
to  my  insuring  my  house  last  year.  Al- 
though I  did  not  have  a  fire,  my  insur- 
ance premium  was  neither  loss  nor 
waste. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tb  that  extent,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  determine  what  vahie  would  be  re- 
c«lTed  from  the  Nlke-Zeus  system. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Our  responsibility  as 
Senators  Is  to  try  to  Ihid  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  question  whether  to  have 
Nlke-Zeus  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
defense  of  the  country,  and  not  an  earlier 
system. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  is  true 
If  I  were  convinced  that  Nlke-Zeus  were 
an  eirective  weapon.  Its  coat  would  not 
disttirb  me  in  the  slightest  degree.  I 
would  support  tills  amendment  today  as 
vigorously  as  I  was  capable  of  supporting 
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Mr.  CURTIS.     Yes. 
As  I  imderstand.  there  are  well-qual- 
ified experts  on  both  sides  of  this  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  suppose  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  have  not  heard  the  testimony  of 
the  scientists  or  technicians  who  favor 
the  NikiB-Zeus,  but  I  assume  such  testi- 
mony etn  be  obtained. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  the  proponents  are 
correct — although  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are — this  coxirse  would  not  be  any 
more  expensive  than  the  alternative 
course,  would  It? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  if  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Nike-Zeus  program  are  cor- 
rect. Congress  should  authorize  It  now 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  If  they  are  right! 
tliat  would  be  the  most  economical  thing 
to  do.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No:  I  cannot  say  it 
^ouM  be  the  most  economical,  because 
everyone— including  the  Army  person- 
nel who  are  pushing  this  most  vigor- 
ously— admits  that  there  are  defects  in 
this  system,  and  that  they  will  have  to 
be  corrected  before  It  will  be  an  effective 
weapon.  I  think  the  Army  estimates 
that  cost  at  $1,500  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Of  course,  history 
proves  that  that  has  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  many  complicated  weapons. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course  It  haa  «.u 
wm  be  the  fourth  generatton^£; 
Nike  weapons.  We  began  with  the  SS 
AJax;  then  the  Nike-Hetvahs-  STT 
Nlke-Zeus,  which  has  been  in  thetniS 
or  developaient  for  some  years  ^^^ 
had  considerable  test  firtngs  wfo^ 
Some  of  them  have  been  very  tZmi 
'ul — ^when  there  were  no  oompli^S^ 

The  quesUon  is  whether  we  ahinS 
eeed  with  this  system,  even  with  sl^ 
defects,  or  whether  we  shall  emi 
the  development  of  the  improved 
and  deploy  it 

Mr.    CURTIS.    I    thank   tlw  .. 

guished  chairman  of  the  commltteelMw 
observation  has  been  that  in  all  «£ 
of  life,  those  who  develop  strengthiS 
the  ones  who  do  the  impossible  andkM 
on  doing  the  impossible.  ^ 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota,  ifr 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  OeoS 
yield  to  me?  ^^** 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr  Kn 
NXDT  In  the  chair) .    Does  the  Bmait^ 
.rom  Georgia  yield  to  the  Senatorfna. 
North  Dakota?  ^* 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield.  "'■ 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota  Plat 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  share  ,completelf  12 
viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  QtotZ 
that  we  should  have  the  moat  modan 
weapons  system  in  the  world.  iS 
share  his  frustration  at  tiig^  as  to  ktv 
this  can  be  done  without  vast  expmdt- 
tures  of  money,  with  much  of  it  wabtt. 
This  great  cost  was  brought  home  vlvti- 
ly.  recently,  when  we  offered  to  give  tte 
Skybolt  missile  to  the  British,  after  «c 
had  spent  approximately  $850  tn<m^)n  ^ 
research  on  it;  but  the  Brittoh  could  sol 
even  afford  to  finish  the  research  on  tte 
one  missile. 

But  we  are  trying  to  develop  all  kiadi 
of  costly  weapons. 

From  the  report.  I  note  that  the  Ml 
would  cover  approximately  $15,1«T  all- 
lion  of  expenditures  for  firniiiismiui 
Does  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  have  ^ 
figures  he  can  dlsckae  as  to  the  tannm 
of  money  the  several  military  servtou 
have  asked  for  In  their  requests  to  tlH 
Secretary  of  Defense? 

Mr.  RUSSOX..  Yes.  It  was  sUghtty 
over  $07  bilhan. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota,  ^r 
the  same  purposes? 

Mr.  RUSSexx.  No :  that  was  for  O* 
enttre  budget.  Secretary  McNamars  n- 
doeed  it;  In  making  his  budget  reqoHt, 
he  reduced  the  total  from  $07  billioB  to 
sUghtly  less  than  $52  billion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  performed  i 
good  service  in  cutting  down  these  n- 
questa. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree.  However, 
that  is  not  unusvial.  For  the  last  10  oc 
15  years  the  armed  services  have  re- 
quested much  more  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  than  he  has  approved  for  the 
budget.  Secretary  Gates  rejected  a 
rtumbcr  of  requests,  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Elroy  turned  down  some  of  them. 
Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
If  we  were  to  appropriate  all  the  money 
that  an  the  people  in  the  Pentagon  re- 
qiiest  as  well  as  aU  other  departmenU  of 
Government  want  there  would  not  be 
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in  the  United  States  to 


enough  money 
pay  for  it. 

lit  RUSSELL.  Of  coiusenot.  James 
p^nvstal,  a  man  of  great  ability,  who 
served  as  Secretary  of  Defense  once  re- 
ferred to  a  saying  of  a  wise  man;  namely. 
mat  "if  tou  left  it  to  the  generals  and 
^  admirals,   they  would   fortify   the 

moon." 

At  that  time,  everyone  thought  the 
statement  quite  fantastic.  However,  to- 
day we  are  seriously  thhiking  about  forti- 
fying the  moon. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Ijrleld. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  present  dif- 
ference of  opirilon  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  committee 
concerning  the  procedure  for  the  follow- 
up  on  the  RS-70.  In  the  report  it  is  indi- 
cated that  the  Defense  Department  in- 
tends to  spend  $81  million  of  available 
funds  for  the  completion  of  prototypes 
which  I  understand  they  say  they  will 
never  use.  I  do  not  know  why  they  in- 
tend to  keep  on  producing  something 
which  they  will  never  use. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  answer  that  question. 
I  understand  that  they  wish  to  continue 
with  the  programs  they  now  have  under- 
way. Furthomore.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  these  aircraft  will  be  put  Into  inven- 
tory in  the  Department  of  Defense,  for 
military  use.  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
if  I  did  not  make  that  statement.  I 
think  we  will  learn  something  from  this; 
I  think  we  always  learn  something  when 
we  complete  the  development  of  proto- 
types. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  But  that  is  rather  ex- 
pensive education.  ^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  defend  something  that  is  very 
valuable.  There  is  nothing  more  valu- 
able than  the  American  way  of  life.  If 
a  man  has  a  fine,  expensive  house,  he  has 
to  carry  more  insurance  on  it  than  the 
amount  of  insurance  he  would  carry  on 
a  shack. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  better 
clTllication  and  a  better  way  of  life  than 
anyone  else  under  the  canopy  of  heaven 
has  ever  known.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  spend  the  amount  of  money  required 
to  defend  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Those  are  very  beau- 
tiful words,  of  course.  However,  let  me 
ask  this  question :  Did  they  not  Junk  the 
Skybolt? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  But  It  was  not 
related  to  the  RS-70  program.  It  was  to 
be  attached  to  the  B-52. 

B4r.  HARTKE.  Yes.  However,  they 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  more  than  $500 
million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  even  if  they  had 
spent  more  millions  on  it,  it  would  still 
have  been  unsuccessful,  would  it  not? 

Blr.  RUSSELL.  But  this  recommen- 
dation on  the  RS-70  program  occurred 
after  the  Skybolt  program  was  killed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  if  Congress  de- 
cides that  it  should  eliminate  it.  Congress 
should  also  eliminate  additions  to  the 
tSl  million,  should  it  iK>t? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  a  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  that.  Of  course, 
I  <^>poee  the  elimination  of  any  of  it 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  if  an  irrevocalale 
decision  is  made  to  abandon  the  manned 
bomber  and  to  concentrate  solely  on  the 
missiles,  I  do  not  think  any  case  can  be 
made  for  continuing  with  this  develop- 
ment program. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  state  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  decided  that  the  manned 
bomber  program  should  not  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  that  he  has  al- 
ready spent  $50  million  more  this  year 
than  he  had  planned  to  spend  on  the 
RS-70. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  return 
to  the  subject  of  the  RS-70.  I  imder- 
stood  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  state  that  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  that  we  now 
have  an  adequately  manned  Ixunber 
fleet  which  will  be  adequate  until  Uie 
time  when  the  missile  force  is  sufDcient 
to  replace  and  to  supersede  our  manned 
bomber  force. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  until  the  time 
when  it  will  give  us  sufficient  retaliatory 
strength  to  deter  aggression  against  our 
country.  I  imderstand  that  to  be  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  I 
do  not  see  how  in  any  other  way  he  could 
Justify  curtailing  the  RS-70  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  tum  now  to  page  43 
of  the  hearings: 

The  next  luue  I  had  to  face  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  B-70,  or  tbe  RS-70  as  It 
was  later  called.  The  Issue  here  was  not  the 
futiire  of  manned  strategic  aircraft  In  gen- 
eral. Rather,  It  was  whether  this  particular 
aircraft,  in  either  of  Its  configurations,  could 
add  enough  to  our  already  programed  capa- 
bilities to  make  It  worth  Its  very  high  cost. 

If  I  correctly  understand  what  is 
stated  there,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
that  he  is  not  opposed  to  continuing  the 
manned  bomber  capability  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  future. 

Mr.  RUSSET  ill.  He  said  manned  air- 
craft. He  drew  a  distinction.  If  the 
Senator  will  read  the  testimony  before 
the  Senate  committee  he  will  see  that 
the  Secretary  drew  a  distinction  between 
the  b(Hnber  and  the  tactical  fighter  and 
interceptor.  We  are  getting  ready  to 
embark  on  a  program  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  in  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Under  that  program  we  would  buy  sev- 
eral hundred  maimed  aircraft,  but  they 
would  be  tactical  fighters  and  intercep- 
tors in  nature  and  not  a  part  of  the 
strategic  air  force. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  other  words,  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  chairman  Ls  that  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  is  that  the  Issue 
here  is  not  the  future  of  manned  strate- 
gic aircraft  which  are  not  of  the  bomber 
category. 

Mr.  RUSSELI..  No.  That  is  a  little 
too  restrictive.  If  the  Senator  will  pur- 
sue the  subject,  he  will  find,  when  he 
reaches  a  further  section  of  the  Secre- 


tary's testimony,  that  the  Secretary  W^s 
adced  about  that  subject.  He  stated  be 
had  never  been  in  favor  of  doing  away 
with  manned  aircraft  The  Secretary 
aaid  he  could  not  foresee  whoi  we  would 
not  need  large  numbers  of  tactical  air- 
craft in  the  fighter-bombers.  Of  course, 
today  a  one-man  plane  can  carry  a 
larger  paylocul  than  could  the  B-17  of 
World  War  n  days.  We  Mve  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  the  development  of 
aircraft. 

Time  and  again  the  Secretary  asserted 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  ptusuing  the 
development  of  manned  tactical  aircraft 
and  fighter -bombers.  Indeed,  the  entire 
TFX  contract  revolves  around  the  tacti- 
cal aircraft.  But  he  said  that  he  did  not 
now  believe  in  adding  to  our  inventory 
any  ne^[,sp:ategic  bom1t>ers. 

The  Senator  is  an  Air  Poree  officer. 
He  understands  the  difference  between 
a  strategic  plane  and  a  tactical  plane. 
We  shall  acquire  thousands  of  tactical 
planes.  We  have  no  plans  now  to  ac- 
quire any  new  strat^lc  planes  after  the 
B-52's  have  been  exhausted  by  attrition. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man making  that  point,  because  that  is 
what  I  was  trying  to  establish.  We  ob- 
serve the  Secretary  of  Defense  stating 
that  the  issue  is  not  the  future  of 
manned  strategic  aircraft  at  all.  Rath-, 
er,  it  is  whether  or  not  this  particular 
RS-70.  with  its  configurations,  could  add 
enough  to  already  programed  capabili- 
ties to  make  it  worthwhile.  If  that  is 
his  position — and  he  is  not  denying  the 
desirability  of  having  manned  strategic 
aircraft  in  the  future,  and  has  said  that 
the  RS-70  does  not  have  the  capabilities 
or  potentials  which  he  feels  are  desir- 
able— then  the  question  is.  What  docs  he 
have  to  suggest  as  a  replacement? 

Is  the  Air  Force  doing  nothing  in  that 
area  but  sitting,  hoping,  and  praying  that 
the  Secretary  will  expend  the  funds  that 
we  appropriate?  Or  is  the  Air  Poree 
seeking,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  develop  something 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
determine  would  offer  sufficient  poten- 
tial, as  distinguished  from  the  RS-70.  to 
warrant  going  ahead  with  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense advocated  construction  of  a  stra- 
tegic manned  bomber  to  replace  the 
planes  which  are  now  in  inventory.  The 
transition  would  be  from  planes  now  in 
inventory  into  reliance  upon  missiles. 
That  is  why  I  parted  company  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  too  early  to  take  the 
risks  that  would  be  involved  in  relying 
upon  missiles  that  have  demonstrated 
their  unreliability  in  the  past,  and  have 
been  failures  week  after  week. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  chairman 
say  that  the  issue  on  that  point  is 
whether  the  Congress  thinks  there 
should  be  a  future  development  of 
manned  bombers  or  manned  strategic 
aircraft  as  distinguished  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which  is 
apparently  not  agreed  to  by  several 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
that  there  should  not  be  such  a  future? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  My  position — and  I 
think  I  express  the  view  of  the  majority 
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of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services — 
is  that  I  would  not  be  willing  to  take  tbe 
chance  of  abandoning  deterrent  power 
in  bixnbers  In  view  of  the  state  of  the 
art  in  missiles  today.  I  sttll  think  that 
the  aircraft  Is  maintaining  peace  on 
earth  today.  It  has  been  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  world  war  m.  It  is  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  an  atomic  h(do- 
caust  that  the  Communists  would  not 
hesitate  one  moment  to  perpetrate  if  they 
were  sure  that  they  themselves  would 
not  be  destroyed  in  the  process.  I  refer 
to  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  its 
manned  bombers. 

I  could  go  into  that  question  in  detail. 
I  would  prefer  to  do  so  In  a  closed -doors 
session. 

I  am  not  willing  to  hazard  the  security 
of  the  United  States  on  missiles  when 
our  present  bombers  are  exhausted.  I 
would  prefer  to  nm  the  risk  of  the  waste 
of  $300  million.  $400  million.  $500  mil- 
lion, or  $600  million  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective manned  strategic  aircraft. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  wish  to  ask  a  very 
practical  question  relating  to  the  RS- 
70  program.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  knows,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Independent  Offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has.  for  about 
4  years,  proposed  the  appropriation  of 
substantial  sums  of  money  for  research 
for  the  development  of  a  supersonic  air- 
plane for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

I  believe  that  last  year  the  amount 
appropriated  was  $32  million.  I  shall 
place  th«  exact  flgnre  in  the  Record. 
I  am  not  sure. 

The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to 
develop  a  commercial  airplane  of  the 
same  type  as  the  RS-70.  Constantly  we 
have  asked  the  question  of  the  PAA:  Is 
not  the  military  developing  the  same 
plane?  Why  is  there  any  dupUcation? 
Do  the  programs  overlap? 

Tlie  administration,  including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  has  always  approved 
X  nimiber  of  millions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  same  development  we  are 
now  talking  about. 

Now  a  suggestion  is  made  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  executive  branch  is  vm- 
llkely  to  obligate  appropriations  that 
may  be  made  based  on  the  authoriza- 
tion imless  the  Department  of  Defense 
changes  its  views.  Why,  on  the  one 
hand,  do  we  appropriate  money  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  proceed  to- 
ward the  same  general  objective — the 
RS-70— while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
money  for  the  project  is  not  spent?  Is 
there  a  conflict,  a  duplication,  or  an 
overlapping?  Should  we  proceed  to  ap- 
prove the  amount  requested  every  year, 
or  shoiild  we  cease  doing  so? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not answer  that  question.  I  believe  the 
question  will  be  pretty  well  settled  this 
year.  Very  frankly,  I  would  not  favor 
adding  the  authorization  to  the  bill  Jf 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  not  uti- 
lized in  the  present  fiscal  year  more  than 
he  said  he  would  use  at  the  beginxilng  of 
the  year.     We  allowed  him  more  than  ' 


he  said  he  needed,  and  he  has  utilized 
$50  million  of  that  amount  tills  srear. 

I  did  not  want  to  deny  to  him  the  op- 
portunity to  utilise  more  of  the  money 
next  year.  I  cannot  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question  as  to  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  spends  its  money. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  referred 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency.  I  do  not  remember  where 
I  read  this,  but  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  developmsnt  of  the  RS-70  would 
have  some  value  in  determining  the  fu- 
ture characteristics  of  commercial 
planes.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  com- 
mercial companies  until  now  have  uti- 
lized for  commercial  purposes  all  of  the 
larger  type  aircraft  built  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  military  purposes. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  have  utilized 
the  jets  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  have  had  an  In- 
direct subsidy  through  the  use  of  the 
research  and  development  money.  I  do 
not  complain  about  that,  because  this 
also  has  been  of  real  military  value. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.     I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  practical  question.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  see  any  conflict 
between   having   the   Federal   Aviation 
Agency   going  ahead   with  its  research 
and  the  controversy  over  the  RS-70? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  do  not. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.     Very  well. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.     Judging  from  what  I 
know.     I  am  not  familiar  with  the  de- 
tails of   the   Federal  Aviation   Agency 
program. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  has 
of  course  approved  money  to  permit  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  go  into  its 
research  program.  I  shall  put  the  exact 
figure  in  the  Record.  It  involves  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
probably  engaged  on  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill  at  the  time  and  was  not 
present  when  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington held  hearings  oa  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  have  been  faced  with 
the  request  every  year.  We  think  the 
Congress  feels  we  should  go  ahead  with 
the  research. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 
and  Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
promised  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I 
would  3^eld  to  him. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  this  is  a 
serious  matter. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator trotn  Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  are  talking,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  going  ahead;  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  of  not  doing  so.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  twiiUnns 
of  dollars  a  year  to  go  ahead  with  re- 
search for  the  same  thing.  I  do  not 
mean  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing.  They 
are  two  different  airplanes,  but  the  ob- 
jective Is  the  same. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  objective  is  the 
same.  If  the  RS-70  is  developed  even 
to  the  limited  stage  now  proix)sed  for  it, 
it  should  have  great  value  In  assisting 
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with    the    development   of   commerci.1 
planes  of  the  mach  S  type. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.     I  thank  th*  a^. 
tor  from  Georgia.  *  **^- 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  PROZMIR* 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  and  Mr  STUnCv* 
TON  addressed  the  Chair  '»*«a- 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  will  yield  brlefl,  t« 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  ^^ 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  ife 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Seen. 
Ury  of  Defense  does  not  want  tlS^ 
thorizaUon?  "*" 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Secretary  of  Dc 
fense  did  not  request  the  money 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  he  stated  h# 
does  not  want  it,  before  the  commltw* 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  he  did  ^ 
did  not  ask  for  the  money.  I  do  ^ 
know  whether  he  sUted  he  did  not  want 
it.  I  received  the  impression  he  was  not 
at  all  enthusiastic  about  enlarging  »» 
program. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  I  wish  to 
clarify  is  that  although  the  Secretanr 
possibly  does  not  want  it.  at  least  we 
know  he  did  not  request  it 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  did  not  request  it 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  do  not  know 
whether  he  will  spend  it.  We  are  merelT 
placing  ourselves  in  the  posiUon  of  nuUt- 
Ing  possible  the  appropriation,  so  that 
the  Congress  will  not  have  the  respon- 
slbillty,  and  the  responsibility  will  be 
entirely  on  the  Secretary  as  to  whether' 
to  spend  the  money  and  whether  tUe 
program  is  processed  or  not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  my  opinion  the 
motivating  factor  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  at  least  of  the  Senate— 
and  I  would  undertake  to  say  of  the 
other  body— was  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  jumping  from  manned  aircraft  to 
missiles  at  their  present  rather  ineffec- 
tive stage  of  development. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Without  passing 
on  the  merits  In  my  own  mind  at  the 
moment,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
what  we  would  do,  in  effect,  if  we  put 
this  into  the  bill.  Is  say,  to  the  Secretary 
"We  do  not  wish  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility. We  are  going  to  make  the  money 
available  to  you,  so  that  ultimately  you 
may  decide." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  would  go  a  bit  fur- 
ther than  that.  By  my  vote  I  would 
say  that  I  think  he  should  go  ahead 
and  develop  the  RS-70. 

Mr.  McCXfLLAN.  We  would  say  we 
think  he  should. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  believe  he 
will,  but  in  my  opinion  he  should  do  ao. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
us  on  this. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  voting  for  It 
not  only  would  we  say  that  we  think  he 
should,  that  we  hope  he  will,  but  also 
we  would  make  the  money  available. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  would  make  it 
available. 

Mr.  McCLELX^AN.  It  would  be  his 
responsibility  ultimately,  if  he  refused 
to  do  this. 

Ifr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Senator  U 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr  SYMINaTON.  Mr.  Prefildent,  I 
mu^'co  to  my  SUte  later  this  afternoon, 
f  Sfvf  a  riwrt  sUtement  I  would  like  to 


iJ^STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chambw? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR.  The 
onate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  make 
his  sUtement  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
irtdd  to  any  other  Senator  who  has  a 
iuesUon  with  respect  to  ttii«  Iwue. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr  President,  first  I  should  like  to 
tsBOciate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
inate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
with  respect  to  the  RS-70  and  Skybolt 

^  Mr.  President:  I  present  a  few 
tl,oug»4s  with  respect  to  proposed  In- 
crease In  the  Nlke-Zeus  program. 

Two  approaches  have  been  carefully 
considered  In  the  past  few  years  which 
the  United  States  can  use  to  provide  It- 
sdf  with  an  antl -intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  capability  as  quickly  as 

possible. 

One  approach  would  be  to  start  pro- 
duction of  the  currently  developed  Nlke- 
Zeus  system,  while  continuing  the  de- 
velopment of  some  very  major  and 
essential  improvements  to  the  system, 
including  an  advanced  radar  and  a  high 
performance  missile. 

These  two  components  are  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  Nike-X.  The  initial 
Zeus  deployment  would  then  be  followed 
by  a  Nike-X  deployment,  and  the  origi- 
nal Zeus  batteries  would  be  replaced  by 
Nlke-X  batteries. 

The  second  approach  would  be  to  de- 
velop, with  all  available  resoiirces.  the 
Nike-X .  which  would  be  arallable  for 
liUtial  deployment  some  time  after  the 
year  in  which  the  Nlke-Zeus  S3rstem  oould 
begin  to  be  deployed.  However,  the  time 
of  full  deployment  of  Nlke-X  In  the 
second  approach  would  be  the  same  as 
that  which  in  the  first  i^proach.  the 
Nlke-Zeus,  would  see  full  deployment. 

The  limitations  of  Nlke-Zeus  bear  on 
its  inability  to  cope  with  a  threat,  whose 
technology  is  already  well  in  hand,  and 
which  is  designed  to  penetrate  the  Zeus 
system. 

The  Nlke-X  system,  which  Is  designed 
to  overcome  most  of  the  Zeus  limitations 
by  use  of  more  advanced  radar  and  inter- 
ceptor technology,  would  have  a  far 
greater  capability  against  decoys,  jam- 
mers, nuclear  blackout,  multiple  war- 
heads, and  other  penetration  devices, 
than  Nlke-Zeus. 

The  Defense  Department  decided  not 
to  request  authorization  of  funds  for 
Nlke-Zeus  deplojmient  because  of  the 
following  considerations: 

First.  Deployed  Nlke-Zeus  batteries 
would  be  ineffective  against  the  kind  of 
penetration  aids  already  planned  for  our 
own  strategic  systems,  and  at  a  date 
earlier  than  Zeus  oould  be  deployed. 

Second.  An  AICBM  of  much  greater 
capability  than  Nike-Zeus  could  be  made 
available  soon  after  Nlke-Zeus. 

Third.  The  overall  Nlke-Zeus  engi- 
neering and  deployment  effort  would  in- 
terfere with  the  development  of  the  es- 


sential changes  to  the  system  to  make  it 
into  the  Nlke-X  type. 

Fy>urth.  To  establish  some  batteries  of 
Zeus,  and  then  replace  them  later  with 
the  improved  Nlke-X,  would  oost  |2.8  bU- 
lion   additional — a   rery  great  deal   of 


money. 

The  earlier,  or  additional  protection 
the  Zeus  batteries  would  provide  would 
be  very  small  against  the  threats  de- 
signed to  overcome  Zeus. 

Fifth.  The  issue  of  whether  Nike-Zeus 
should  be  deployed  has  su-isen  every  year 
since  1958;  and  has  been  decided  consist- 
ently In  the  negative  because  of  Its  poor 
performance  characteristics.  Although 
the  original  system  has  been  modified 
several  times,  its  basic  limitations  have 
not  been  overcome. 

As  I  see  it,  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  not  embark  on  a  $20 -billion  ex- 
penditure to  deploy  a  system  of  capa- 
bilities greatly  inferior  to  those  of  a  sys- 
tem—the NIke-X — now  under  design. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  for 
many  years,  along  with  other  Senators 
senior  to  me  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  consistently  skepti- 
cal about  these  Nike  programs  up  to  the 
Nlke-X. 

On  page  584  of  the  hearings.  Senators 
will  note  what  already  has  been  spent  on 
these  efforts.  I  read  the  totals: 

Nlke-Ajax  $lia50.900.000. 
Nlke-HerculBB.  ♦3.171,400,000.  • 

Nlke-ZeuB,  $1,873,200,000. 
Nlke-X.  the  iprlnt,  $«2.6  million. 


Under  any  truly  modem  concept  of 
how  a  possible  enemy  would  attack,  the 
Nike- AJ  ax  Is  worthless. 

Therefore,  we  have  put  $l,250i)  million 

down  the  drain  on  that  development. 

Nor  do  I  believe  In  the  ability  of  the 

somewhat    Improved    Nike-Hercules   to 

stop  a  modem  attack. 

Therefore  I  believe  there  may  be  an- 
other $2,171.4  million  down  the  drain 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  Is  true  de- 
fense today. 

Again,  because  of  developments  in  of- 
fensive capacity.  I  am  skeptical  about 
the  Nlke-Zeus. 

So  we  have  another  $1,372.2  million 
which  also  may  well  be  down  the  drain. 
Of  tills  some  |4-8  billion,  therefore.  It 
would  appear  that  our  hoi>e  now  lies 
with  the  Nike-X,  which  has  cost  us  so 
far  a  little  over  1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  total  Army  ground-to-air  missile 
effort. 

But  it  goes  further  than  that.  The 
Air  Force  has  spent  $2,160  mlUlon  on 
the  ground-to-air  Bomarc;  and  I  am 
confident  this  iinit  is  not  adequate  either 
with  respect  to  required  modem  defense 
as  against  offensive  developments. 

In  swidltlon.  It  should  be  noted  that 
we  are  not  being  niggardly  in  our  cur- 
rent efforts  with  respect  to  ICBM  de- 
fense, in  that  today  we  are  asking  for 
over  $450  million  In  this  field  In  the  cur- 
rent budget,  of  which  a  large  proportion 
is  for  the  Nike-X  and  an  additional 
amount  to  continue  the  Nlke-Zeus  test 
program. 

Therefore,  the  total  of  all  the  money 
expended  by  this  country  in  the  ground- 
to-air  effort,  which  would  seem  to  be 
down  the  drain,  from  the  Nike-Ajax 
through    the    Nike-Hercules    and    the 


Bomarc    to    the    Nike-X.   is    about   $7 
billion. 

The  Nike-X  may  do  the  job.  The 
others,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  If  I  am 
correct,  in  this  question  ol  effective  anti- 
ICBM's,  there  is  a  maginot  line  oonoept 
here  which  somewhat  disturbs  me. 

For  these  reasons.  I  cannot  sumwrt  the 
request  for  the  additkmal  authoriaation 
of  this  large  amoimt  of  money  for  statu- 
ary procurement  of  parts  for  the  Nike- 
Zeus. 

I  believe  our  Nation  Is  running  into 
serious  fiscal  problems. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  not  to 
add  tliis  additional  amount  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Nlke-Zeus  parts. 

Mr,  STENNIS.      Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point,  before 
leaving  those  figures? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.    Let  me  say   to   the 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  I  agree  with- 
him  in  his  lucid,  forceful  statement,  in 
which  he  Is  giving  a  brilliant,  brief  analy- 
sis of  the  situation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  pushing  an  antimissile  missile 
program  cmd  is  stipporting  the  Sprint 
feature,  which  Is  the  ultimate  one 
planned  now,  but  does  not  think  it  wise 
to  go  into  procurement  now  of  the  Nlke- 
Zeus,  which  he  considers  inadequate  and 
thinks  will  not  do  the  job. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct  We  have  offensive  missiles  that 
could  not  be  stopped  by  the  Nike-Zeus. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment involving  $196  million  is  that  it 
does  not  involve  research  and  develop- 
ment for  either  system,  because  we  have 
money  in  the  bill  for  that,  but  it  solely 
involves  money  for  procuring  for  the 
Nlke-Zeus  missile,  which  the  Senator  has 
described  as  beinig  inadequate.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
entirely  correct.  The  money  would  be 
for  procurement  of  Nike-Zeus. 

We  have  In  the  bill  several  huiulred 
million  dollars  for  Nike-X  development 
and  more  millions  for  a  Nlke-Zeus  test 
program,  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
Nike-X  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question  about  the  Nlke-Zeus 
being  adequate  now?  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  already  stated  he  has  fol- 
lowed this  matter  over  the  years.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  scientist,  out- 
side the  scientists  who  are  promoting  the 
Nike-Zeus,  who  Judges  it  to  be  adequate 
to  do  the  job? 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  independent  scientist  who  expects 
the  Nike-Zeus  to  do  the  Job.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  great  scientists  work- 
ing in  great  corporations,  assigned  to 
study  and  design  systems  of  this  char- 
acter, as.  for  example.  Bell  Laboratories, 
believe  that  while  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  Nlke-Zeus.  they  are  unani- 
mous in  believing  that  the  Nike-X  is  a 
major  Improvement  over  the  Nlke-Zeus. 
and  that  the  Nike-X  will  do  the  job 
which  we  all  agree  that  the  Nlke-Zeus 
cannot  do. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  come  to  that 
later.  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
MlBsourl  to  81^  the  Nlke-Zeus  la  Inade- 
quate to  do  the  Job  In  its  preaent  state 
and  therefore  we  should  not  go  Into  mo- 
curement  now.  When  he  sajs  it  la  In- 
adequate, he  illustrates  that  it  is  inade- 
quate by  pointing  out  that  we  have 
already  gone  beyond  the  Nike-Zeus  in- 
tercepting capacity. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  He  and  I  were  (H>posed  to 
Nike-AJax  many  years  ago.  We  spent 
over  $1  billion  on  that.  It  is  clear  that 
it  is  useless,  from  the  standpoint  of  mod- 
em nuclear  attack.  He  and  I  were  also 
opposed  to  the  Nike-Hercules,  because 
we  thought  it  would  not  be  developed  In 
the  time  period  where  it  could  defend 
the  country  from  attack.  We  have  put 
over  $2  billion  in  Nike-Hercules. 

We  were  extremely  skeptical  of  the- 
Bomarc.  becauM  we  did  not  regard  it  as 
a  modem  defense  effort.  But  over  $2 
billion  was  spent  on  Bomarc  because  we 
were  overruled  and  it  was  decided  to  go 
on  with  the  project. 

My  position  is  that  the  Nike-X  may  be 
able  to  do  the  job.  There  is  always  a 
danger  that  it  may  not,  because  of  the 
concepts  involved.  On  the  other  hand, 
expenditures  on  the  AJax  have  gone 
down  the  drain.  Expenditures  On  the 
Hercules,  the  Bomarc,  and  on  the  Nike- 
Zeus  may  be  down  the  drain.  So  there 
is  $7  billion. 
**  Mr.  STENNIS.  While  we  do  not  know 
too  much  about  the  subject,  just  to  show 
that  we  are  not  newcomers  to  It,  several 
years  ago,  with  reference  to  oiu"  position 
on  the  military  authorization  biU.  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  backed  that 
effort.  I  have  figxires  to  show  that,  be- 
cause the  Senate  refused  to  approve 
construction  of  a  site,  we  saved  $1%  bil- 
lion on  those  programs.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  testified  just  last  year,  in  the 
open  hearings,  that  his  estimate  of  the 
amount  saved  every  year  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  missile,  because  we  had  cut 
that  item  out,  was  $500  million  a  year. 
I  cite  that  fact,  not  with  any  pride, 
but  to  show  that  we  have  been  follow- 
ing this  matter  for  years. 

I  think  that  fact  is  highly  significant 
now  because  of  the  Senator's  opinion 
that  Nike-Zeus  is  not  able  to  do  the  job. 
May  I  quote  General  LeMay?  I  point 
out  that,  after  all,  he  is  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  He  is  the  one 
who  will  give  the  bombers  the  orders. 
The  Air  Force  will  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  missiles,,  if  the  order  Is 
given.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Air 
Force. 

I  refer  to  page  928  of  the  hearings, 
when  General  LeMay  was  testifying.  He 
made  several  points,  but  I  wlH  read  just 
one  or  two  of  them.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmntMoin)]  had 
asked  swne  very  good  questions. 
The  Senator  asked: 

You  mean  you  do  not  think  It  Is  wortlj  the 
effort  to  develop  It  at  all? 

Talking  about  the  Nike-Zeus. 

General  LeMay  said: 

No.  only  not  to  go  Into  production— 

And  that  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
production — 
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at  this  time  with  what  w»  can  do  with  the 
Nlka-Zeos. 

In  other  words,  it  would  not  do  for  us 
to  go  into  production. 
General  LeMay  said,  further: 

I  want  to  continue  on  with  the  develop- 
ment at  the  faateet  poealbto  speed. 

That  is  what  the  money  is  in  the  bill 
'or— development,  what  the  scientists 
can  use.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
read  from  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
No.  1  scientist  in  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing. He  said  he  believed  Nike-Zeus 
batteries  would  be  ineffective  against 
the  kind  of  penetration  aids  which  are 
already  planned  for  our  own  strategic 
systems  at  a  date  earlier  than  Zeus  could 
be  deployed. 

I  do  not  say  that,  if  conditions  were 
just  right.  Zeus  could  not  knock  down 
some  ICBM's,  as  they  have  done  in  tests. 
But  tests  are  different  from  actual  opera- 
tions. As  General  LeMa>  has  pointed 
out.  the  losses  from  an  actual  attack 
would  be  different  from  what  they  are  in 
theoretical  or  test  raids. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  even 
though  it  might  be  effective  today,  Nike- 
Zeus  batteries  would  be  ineffective 
againt  the  kind  of  penetration  aids 
which  are  already  planned  for  our  own 
strategic  systems  at  a  date  earlier  than 
Zeus  could  be  deployed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his  contributions  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUL  I  have  listened 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  repeat  and 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  testimony  which  appears  on  page  67 
of  the  hearings,  which  is  the  testimony 
with  relation  to  the  subject  we  are  dla- 
cusslng  now. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  three 
choices : 

The  first  alternaUve  was  rejected  because 
it  would  not  be  a  system  which  would  be 
effective  against  the  kind  of  attack  we  could 
be  faced  with  by  the  time  the  system  could 
be  built. 

The  second  alternative  would  lead  to  a 
final  system  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
Nlke-X  in  both  time  and  performance,  but 
with  an  initial  configuration  only  slightly 
better  than  that  furnished  by  alternative  1. 

It  was  considered  that  the  marginal  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  early  limited  capability 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  addi- 
tional costs  which  would  be  Involved. 

Is  that  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  BClssouri? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 
That  was  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. I  believe. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes.  If  we  add 
the  $196  million  we  would  be  adopting 
an  alternative  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  not 
give  the  additional  capability  that  would 
be  worthy  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     That  is  correct 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  PreaWeat  .iii 
the  Senator  yield?  --^^w,  vq 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  from  dam  i 
of  the  report.  The  stetement  uhmi. 
on  that  page  that  by  a  vote  of  9  toTS 
committee  reconsidered  its  earlier  «£ 
to  adopt  an  amendment  to  add  tiaa 
mlUltfn  to  the  Army  missile  procuremin! 
authorisation.  It  sUtes  that  the  oi^S 
vote  was  9  to  4  against  the  amendmSt 
and  that  the  additional  $196  mmion  i 
Intended  to  authorize  appropriatioiM 
only  for  procurement  of  component  oart. 
of  the  Nike-Zeus  system.  *^" 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen 
ator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  f ran 
Mississippi  feel  that  this  does  not  ^ 
the  improved  efficiency  of  the  Sprint  m! 
tem  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  author- 
ize  the  added  expenditure  of  $196  mM 
Uon  for  Nike-Zeus.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct 
We  have  great  respect  for  those  who 
differ  with,  us  on  this  subject,  but  thla 
is  our  considered  opinion  after  followim 
for  many  years  the  ground-to-air  on. 
gram.  *^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  General  LeMay  n- 
pressed  the  opinion  that  inasmuch  u 
Sprint  was  so  much  more  efficient  tt 
was  not  advisable  to  spend  more  on  Nike- 
Zeus.  Did  other  representatives  of  the 
Air  Force  testify  to  a  different  opinion? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  remember 
their  being  asked.  But  for  some  time 
the  Army  has  favored  the  ground-to-air 
missile.  ^^ 

In  one  way.  I  deeply  regret  the  con- 
sistent effort  of  the  Army  in  the  mi^if 
picture.  There  have  been  years  when 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  Army's  re- 
search and  development  budget  was  for 
missiles.  I  liave  felt,  especIaUy  since  the 
Navy  was  doing  work  in  this  field,  on 
missiles  like  Talos,  which  is  ground-to- 
air  system,  and  the  Air  Force  was  doing 
work  in  this  field  on  miiMMleg  like  the 
Bomaro,  that  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Army  could  have  been  bet- 
ter used. 

Not  too  long  ago.  according  to  the  com- 
manding general,  a  very  competent  offi- 
cer, our  ground  troops  in  Berlin  had 
radios  that  weighed  20  pounds,  whereas 
the  children  on  the  streets  had  radios 
just  as  good  that  weighed  only  2  poundi 

As  many  Senators  know,  I  have  been 
skeptical  about  the  whole  ground-to-air 
Nike  program.  A  reason  for  General 
LeMay's  apprehension  about  much  of 
the  program  may  be  that  all  the  theories 
of  oefense,  as  to  how  many  planes  would 
be  knocked  out  in  raids  in  World  War 
n,  were  Invariably  knocked  into  a  cocked 
hat  when  we  got  Into  actual  operations: 
many  more  planes  always  got  through 
than  the  estimates  indicated. 

In  addition,  I  ttiink  it  Is  very  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  if  20  missiles  are  sent 
against  a  target  and  If  the  defense  !■ 
successful  in  knocking  down  19  of  them, 
and  not  successful  in  Icnocking  down  the 
20th.  one  city  is  still  lost. 

Therefore  it  Is  extremely  important 
that  we  utilize  the  best  possible  systeoi 
we  can  in  our  defense  effort 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  the  present 
status  of  the  Nike-Ajax  and  Nike-Her- 
cules missiles? 


Ifr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  that  subject,  but  I  know — 
and  I  am  sure  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio  also  knows— that  the  Nike-AJax  has 
an  extremely  limited  range.  The  Nike- 
Hercules  is  more  advanced.  The  Mlke- 
ZeuB  is  a  very  much  greater  advancement 
in  the  art  than  either  AJax  or  Hercules. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  mis- 
sile attack.  AJax,  Hereulea,  and  Bomarc 
are  not  citable  of  doing  the  Job. 

Ur.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
lilasouri.  wboae  name  is  so  properly  as- 
lodated  with  the  seciulty  and  defense  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DODD.  Was  the  Nike-AJax  an 
efBdent  weapon  at  the  time  it  was  pro- 
duced? Did  it  become  inferior  later? 
Did  it  serve  our  needs  at  one  time? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  personally  feel 
tiiat  it  was  not  an  efficient  weapon.  Of 
ooune  it  was  not  a  weapon  for  use 
against  missiles  and  was  not  effective 
against  any  air-to-ground  missile. 

The  number  of  the  Nike-AJax  that 
was  needed  to  defend  a  elty  agahist  air- 
planes was  very  large.  We  had  a  thou- 
sand B-17's  over  Berlin  In  1  night  and 
over  300  B-29's  over  Tokyo  in  1  night. 

Mr.  DODD.  Was  it  the  best  that 
oould  be  produced  at  that  time  to  give 
us  the  best  available  defense? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that 
Bomarc  was  the  better  system.  It  was 
better  than  Nike-AJax  or  Nike-Hercules. 
I  believe  that  Talos  was  a  better  instru- 
ment than  Nike-AJax  or  Nike-Hercules. 
However,  the  usual  situation  prevailed 
that  the  Pentagon  compromised  by  mak- 
ing everything. 

Mr.  DODD.  Am  I  in  error  in  under- 
standing that  these  weapons  came  in 
succession?  I  understood  from  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  had  AJax  and  then  Her- 
cules and  then  Zeus.  I  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  this  was  a  kind  of 
progressive  development,  and  that  each 
time  we  were  making  a  better  weapon 
than  the  one  before. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  TTiat  is  true. 
Nike-Hercules  was  a  definite  improve- 
ment over  Nike-AJax,  especially  in 
range.  Bomaro  was  always  a  longer 
range  weapon  than  Nike-AJax  or.  for 
that  matter,  Nlke-Heroules.  Talos  was 
designed  primarily  for  ship  operation, 
but  It  was  a  very  good  wemion.  How- 
ever, great  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  offensive  ballistic  miasUe  field. 

Most  if  not  all.  of  these  weapons  are 
either  obsolete  or  obsolescent.  Pos- 
sibly—and I  emphasise  the  word  "pos- 
sibly—the only  weapon  that  could  do 
a  real  Job  of  defense,  because  in  this 
business  we  are  trying  to  defend  ourselves 
against  a  vehicle  going  many  thousands 
of  miles  an  hour,  which  is  quite  a  prob- 
lem for  the  best  scientists — is  the  Nike-X. 
Mr.  DODD.  I  read  in  the  press  that 
General  Taylor  said  that  If  we  had  gone 
Ahead  with  the  Nlke-Zeus  when  the 
Army  asked  for  it.  we  would  be  in  a  bet- 
^r  defense  posture  today.  Does  the 
Senator  care  to  coounent  on  that  point? 


Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  beUere  that  is 
true.  It  would  be  better  to  have  them 
than  not  to  have  them.  But  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  have  been  a 
Justlflable  expenditure  of  our  treasure,  as 
against  what  the  enemy  could  do  in  this 
particular  offensive  weaponry  field,  I  do 
not  know. 

We  delasred  a  long  time  with  Nike- 
Zeus,  and  that  unquestionably  has  hurt 
Nike-Zeus  because  in  the  delay  we  have 
the  same  type  and  character  of  problem 
that  we  have  with  the  B-70.  If  years  ago 
we  had  gone  ahead  with  the  B-70.  we 
would  have  them  fiylng  now.  and  we 
would  not  have  the  problem  of  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  capable  of  being  ef- 
fective in  the  time  period  in  which  they 
can  be  brought  into  production. 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  the  Nike-Zeus  com- 
petitive with  Nike-X.  or  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Many  people 
working  on  the  Nlke-X  worked  on  the 
Nike-Zeus.  People  who  are  working  on 
Nike-Zeus,  as  well  as  on  the  Nike-X. 
naturally  believe  in  the  Nike-Zeus.  But. 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  all  of  them 
recognize  that  the  Nike-X  is  superior. 
There  is  a  problem;  and  anyone  having 
shop  experience  knows  what  it  is.  If 
we  go  ahead  with  the  production  of 
NIke-Zeus.  we  can  only  halt  the  develop- 
ment which  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Nike-X. 

Mr.  DODD.   Why  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Because  there  are 
only  so  many  engineers  who  are  skilled 
in  this  field.  There  are  only  so  many 
design  engineers,  tool  engineers,  and  pro- 
duction engineers  that  can  do  this  work. 

Bir.  DODD.  It  occurs  to  me  that  those 
people  ought  to  woiic  together.  If  the 
Nike-Zeus  men  are  working  to  perfect 
their  weapon,  and  the  Nike-X  people  are 
woiiting  to  perfect  theirs,  and  they  are 
not  competitive,  why  should  they  not  get 
together? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  such  a  rari- 
fled  atmosphere,  from  the  standpoint  of 
sd^tific  capacity,  that  only  a  few  com- 
panies in  the  country  can  do  the  work. 
It  Is  probably  as  complicated  as  any  kind 
of  work  that  is  done  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment today. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  feel  that 
perhaps  it  was  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  development  of  Nike-AJax  was 
money  down  the  drain? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  No.  I  think  the 
Nike-AJax  was  worthless. 

Mr.  DODD.  It  was  never  worth  any- 
thing at  any  time? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  never  thought 
it  was.  It  is  not  an  overstatement  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  but  there  may  be 
those  who  think  it  was  worthwhile.  One 
advantage  of  being  a  Senator  is  that  one 
can  give  his  honest  opinion.  I  think  the 
AJax  is  worthless.  I  never  thought  much 
of  Hercules  and  Bomaro. 

The  record  will  show  that  over  the 
jrears  there  has  been  an  extended  discus- 
sion, in  which  the  Seiuitor  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STxmos]  alwajrs  Joined,  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  were  not  fooling  our- 
selves on  a  Maglnot  Line  basis  by  think- 
ing we  could  put  up  these  limited  range 
missiles,  and  destroy  incoming  offensive 
wei^Tons. 

The  Nike-Zeiis  is  entirely  different 
from  the  Nike-AJax  and  the  Nike-Her- 


cules. I  have  suggested  to  the  Army 
many  times  that  they  iK>t  designate  these 
missiles  with  the  same  word.  The  de- 
marcation between  systems  is  not  clear 
when  one  name  is  used  consistently. 

However,  Nike-Zeus  is  oertahily  a  bet- 
ter weapon.  Actually.  Nike-AJax  and 
Nike-Hercules  are  used  against  manned 
bombers,  whereas  Nike-Zeus  is  used 
against  ballistic  missiles. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yidd? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  stoted  that 
Nike-Zeus  is  inadequate.  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator if  Nike-X  or  Sprint  is  not  nonex- 
istent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  entirely  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  develop  a  better  antimissile 
missile  than  NIke-Zeus.  which  may  fail  of 
realization? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes;  that  Is  pos- 
sible. I  respectfully  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  Nike-Zeus  is  not  a  reality 
either.  No  Nike-Zeus  units  and  no  Nike- 
X  units  are  in  production. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  it  not  true  that  Nike- 
Zeus  has  reached  the  point  where  it 
could  be  put  into  production? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  That  is  correct, 
with  this  reservation:  There  are  certain 
items  on  the  Nike-Zeus  which  are  not 
yet  devel(q)ed  to  the  point  where  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  feels  that  Nike- 
Zeus  can  be  put  into  production  without 
further  development. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  view  on  this  point  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct; 
aiul  that  difference  has  existed  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  only  possible  de- 
fense that  we  can  have,  that  can  be 
visualized  against  hostile  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  is  an  antimissile 
missile  which  will  destroy  the  hostile 
missile  in  the  air  before  it  reaches  our 
territory? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  One  of  the  best 
antimissile  missiles  could  be  neutrali- 
zation through  some  form  of  ionization 
with  an  attack  weapon,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  offensive 
weapon  or  retaliatory  ICBM  to  operate. 
With  that  reservation,  I  believe  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Army  have 
the  clearest  responsibility  in  respect  to 
the  defense  of  this  continent  against 
hostile  attacks  of  any  kiiKl? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  able  Senator  that  I 
would  rather  say  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  the  responsibility.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Anny  has  any  particu- 
lar mission  as  dfrtlngulahed  from  the 
Navy  or  the  Air  Force.  I  believe  the 
mission  should  be  a  defense  mission,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Staff  should  change  it  as  they 
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•ee  fit.  from  th*  staadpoint  of  what  !• 
best  for  the  eountry  and  whMi  can  ba 
done  OB  a  moat  dBdent  and  affeettva 
basia  for  tbe  oountry. 

Mr.  KRVIN.  Doea  not  the  Senator 
acree  with  my  thouibt  that  the  Army 
la  <me  of  the  aallent  acendea  by  which 
the  D^Mutment  of  Defeoae  will  under- 
take to  def«id  our  country  ? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  certainly  do. 
Forty-five  years  aco  I  waa  a  private  In 
the  Army.  I  have  always  fait  very 
friendly  toward  the  Army.  But  some- 
times the  Army — as  do  the  other  serv- 
ices— gets  into  fields  and  programs 
which  I  questiOQ.  For  example,  the 
Army  developed  an  atomic  f-^nnon 
Some  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Sorloea  were  op- 
posed to  It  The  atomic  cannon  was  soon 
shown  to  be  pretty  ridiculous. 

I  do  not  limit  my  statement  to  the 
Army.  The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  also 
get  into  programs  which  I  questicn  and 
oppoee. 

Mr.  EBVIN.  Doea  not  the  Senator 
from  Mtsaouri  agree  with  the  thoughts 
which  were  advanced  a  moment  ago  bj 
the  able  and  dlatingulabed  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo]  in  his 
questtons  that  the  whole  subject  of  the 
development  of  weapons  of  offense  and 
defense  Is  one  of  constant  changes  and 
improvements  and  evolutioii? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.   I  do. 

Mr.ERVDf.  While  we  would  scorn  the 
bow  and  arrow  today,  the  bow  and  ar- 
row were  a  very  decided  improvement 
over  the  rocks  and  clubs  which  were  used 
before  the  bow  and  arrow  were  devel- 
oped.   Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.    Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Also,  when  gunpowder 
came  into  ndBteaace,  it  was  a  vast  im- 
provement over  the  bow  and  arrow,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  ahle  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  now  tAiUng 
about  offensive  weapons.  What  worries 
me  is  that  we  have  seen  a  very  rapid  de- 
velofMoent  of  oaenaiye  weapons.  At  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  speed  of  the 
fastest  airplane,  which  was  the  best  of- 
fensive weapon,  was  well  imder  500  miles 
an  hour.  Now  we  are  talking  about  vehi- 
cles which  travel  at  9,000  miles  an  hour. 
I  agree  that  from  an  offensive  standpoint 
there  has  been  a  gigantic  devel<H>ment 
What  worries  me  is  the  possibility  of  a 
Maginot  line  type  of  thought  in  this 
country.  If  we  decide  to  tutve  an  AIC- 
BM,  which  we  think  will  work,  we  might 
find,  unfortunately,  if  the  balloon  went 
up,  which  I  hope  will  not  happen,  that 
it  would  not  work.  Tlierefore.  I  thiiA 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
listened  to  carefully  when  they  Say  that 
we  now  have  under  devek^mient  offen- 
sive weap<»is  which  the  Nike-Zeus  could 
not  stop. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Army 
maintain  that  it  has  conducted  sufficient 
experimoits  with  the  Nike-Zeus  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  the  Nike-Zeus  has 
a  capability  to  destroy  a  hostile  inter- 
c<mtinental  ballistic  missile? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Certainly.  The 
Army  is  veiy  strong  for  its  position  in 
the  missile  field.  In  my  opinion,  it  hrA 
at  Huntsville.  Ala.,  under  the  fupervisioa 


of  Werner  Von  Bnum,  a  miaslle  organi- 
aatioa  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Amy  is  only 
one  component  part  of  the  Departokent 
of  Defense;  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  No.  1  scientists  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  who  has  probably  had  more  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  offense  and  de- 
fense in  the  air  than  any  five  people  who 
are  still  around,  combined,  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  ERVm.  It  is  quite  possible,  since 
all  mm  are  fallible— we  are  not  infalli- 
ble— that  the  Army  may  be  right  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  wrong. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  That  is  true;  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  may 
be  wrong.  But  I  respectfully  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Candina  that 
the  Army  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  Nlke-X  is  a  vastly  superior  weapon 
to  the  Nike- Zeus. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  it  were  In  existence— 
if  the  dreams  of  what  the  Nike-X  may 
be  were  already  realized — ^I  would  go 
along  with  that  pn^xMal. 

I  should  like  to  ask  several  other  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Thore  is  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  whom  I  have  more 
respect  than  for  the  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  with  whom  I  have  served 
for  many  years  on  the  committee. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  statement 
from  the  Department  of  Defense: 

Tbm  loviM  of  whetbor  tbe  Ntks-Zatw  sbould 
be  employvd  has  artam  every  year  slnoe 
19ft8— 

That,  in  Itself,  shows  that — unfortu- 
nately— 5  years  of  dday  has  occurred — 
and  has  been  decided  In  tlie  negative,  be- 
cause of  its  poor  performanoe  diaracterls* 
tlcB.  Altbougb  the  original  sjateai  has  been 
modlfled  several  tUnee,  Its  baalo  Umltattons 
have  not  been  orercome. 

That  letter  was  written  on  April  9, 
1963;  and  we  are  talking  about  a  poten- 
tially $20  billion  program. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri says  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  Nlke-AJax.  the  Nlke-Hereules.  and 
the  Nlke-Zeus.  Is  there  not  a  very  sub- 
stantial difference  between  their  respec- 
tive functions.  In  that  the  Nlke-AJax  and 
the  Nike-Hercules  were  designed  to  af- 
ford defense  against  aircraft,  whereas 
the  Nike-Zeus  is  designed  only  to  afford 
defense  against  intercontinental  mls- 
sUes? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Yes;  and  I  have 
already  stated  that  fact  for  the  record. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  the  testbnony  of  Lt.  Oen. 
Dwlght  E.  Beach.  Chief  of  Reaearch  and 
Develcvxnent.  Department  of  the 
Army — testimony  given  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  as  set  forth 
on  pages  S46  and  647  of  the  hearings. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Iflssourl  have  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  hearings? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes;  and  I  have 
turned  to  those  pages. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  agree  with  me  that  Gen- 
eral Beach  advocated  going  into  the  imx>- 
duotioo  and  deployment  of  the  Nike- 
Zeus? 


AprU  u 


Mr.  SYMINOTON.  If  the  fw.* 
from  North  Carolina  says  so  i  ^T* 
that  is  true.  I  haveTSt  ^ie^pS2 
me.  but  I  do  not  know  the  ItaTto  iS2 
title  Senator  from  North  CarSlna  kS? 
ferring.  **" 

Mr.ERVDf.  As  set  forth  in  the  mM_ 
die  of  that  page,  we  aee  ttut  CteSi 
Beach  testified  as  follows:  ^^«*«^ 

We  reoommended  that  the  Nlk».«-«-  w. 
deployed—  *""  ■• 

When  he  said  "we.-  he  referred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army. 

I  shall  not  read  the  other  part  of  thai 
sUtement.  because  there  was  a  dele^ 
because  some  question  of  secorltvW. 
involved,  and  that  part  is  not  vwr  TT 
telliglble.  ««  my  la. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  see  the  part  Is 
which  the  Senator  from  Ncnth  CartilM 
refers,  ^^ 

Mr.  ERVnr.    Yes.    He  then  said- 

We— 

Meaning  the  Army — 

reoommended    that    the   Nlke-Se«s  be  te. 
ptoyed — 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minoorl  to 
observe  whether  I  correctly  read  the  fol. 
lowing  question  and  answer: 

Senator  Bnmr.  The  Nnce-Eeus  Is  the  obIt 
anttaalBBUe  missile  that  we  have  |yriiiiiiiit 
with  far  enough  to  know  that  it  woold  «»* 
Isnt  It?  ^^  ^^ 

Oenetal  Bbach.  It  Is  the  osily  oae  la  -rht 
SUM  In  the  tree  world  that  has  evw  daasa- 
strit«l  actual  capability  of  shootini  dowa 
a  reehtry  body.  ^ 

I  have  read  that  eorrectly,  have  I  aoC? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  froa 
MlBsouri  also  agree  that  I  then  a^fcri 
the  following  question,  and  received  the 
following  answer  from  General  Beadi: 

Senator  Savnt.  It  Is  oa  that  baite  thst 
you  think  It  would  be  better  to  have  It  thsa 
to  take  the  ehanoe  on  having  none,  dot  to 
the  length  oi  Ume  In  developtng  the  Nlks-Z. 

Oeneral  Bbaoh.    That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  SYMINOTON.    Yea. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  agree  with  me  that  In 
stoting  that  view,  in  effect  Oenenl 
Beach  was  stating  the  viewpoint  of  ttie 
Army? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  There  is  no  qms- 
tion  about  that.  The  Army  has  bsm 
very  strong  in  favor  of  the  Nike-AJas 
and  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Nfte- 
Hercules  aixl  very  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  Nike-Zeus. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Caroliim  that  I  have  always  felt  that 
the  Nike-Zeus  was  a  more  signlfleant 
weapon  than  either  Nlke-AJax  or  Niks- 
Hercules.  I  was  against  them  when  they 
began,  but  I  have  supported  ths 
Nike-Zeus. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  yielding.  Despite  the  fact 
that  he  and  I  disagree  with  re^eet  to 
this  particular  proposal.  I  wish  to  stats 
that,  based  on  my  long  servioe  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  the  Armed 
Servicea  Committee,  he  has  been  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  defense  of  our 
country,  and  ha  has  rendered  what  I 
conceive  to  be  great  azkl  inspiring  pub- 
lic senrioes  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 


Ilr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
an  deeply  grateful  to  the  senior  Senator 
fj^jm  North  Carolina.  There  is  no  one 
1^  is  more  patriotic  or  more  capable 
or  more  devoted  to  his  country  than  is 
tlie  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  and 
t]iere  Is  no  one  from  whom  I  would 
rather  have  that  undeserved  commenda- 
tion. 

He  and  I  do  not  entirely  disagree  on 
this  question — we  partially  agree.  Both 
of  us  want  to  see  the  most  effective 
system  developed  as  soon  as  possible — 
this  Is  the  first  time  I  can  remember 
vben  he  and  I  have  not  been  in  full 
sgreement  on  what  was  essential  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
offensive-type  weapons,  in  their  devel- 
opment throughout  the  years,  have  con- 
ilrtently  been  able  to  maintain  a  lead 
onr  defensive  tjrpes? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  has  been 
Mpedally  true  in  recent  years.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada,  who  was  a  great  combat  pilot 
in  World  War  II,  and  has  a  great  combat 
record. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  in  aerial  warfare, 
yie  capacity  for  defense  has.  In  theory, 
bem  consistently  overrated:  and  the 
espadty  for  offense  has,  in  actual  opera- 
tion, been  consistently  underrated.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  knows  at  least  as 
much  about  that  as  I  do— based  upon 
hii  experience  in  combat. 

Mr.  CANNON.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
that  Is  that  defensive-type  weapons  are 
bued  on  the  offensive-tjrpe  wei^wns 
thm  in  existence,  whereas  offensive-type 
weapons  are  develt^Dcd  with  future 
operations  in  mind. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  There  Is  no  ques- 
ttoo  about  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  remarks.  He  has 
made  some  excellent  points. 

Although  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with 
him  when  he  says  the  Nlke-AJax  and  the 
Nike-Hercules  were  useless — for  I  think 
they  served  a  purpose  at  the  time,  be- 
cause if  we  had  been  subjected  to  attack 
ky  maimed  aircraft,  which  they  were 
darigned  to  meet,  they  would  have  pro- 
vUed  us  with  some  kind  of  protection — 
yet,  as  things  turned  out,  no  such  attack 
was  made. 

Therefore,  I  agree  that  today  the  Nlke- 
AJax  is,  in  my  opinion,  worthless.  So  I 
think  we  are  wasting  money  by  continu- 
ing those  sites  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  Nike-Hercules 
has  a  very  valid  part  in  our  mission  in 
that,  if  we  have  an  attack  of  maimed 
aircraft  In  the  reasonably  near  future, 
tlie  Nike-Hercules  would  give  us  an 
•dded  capability  Insofar  as  protecting 
the  areas  around  which  the  Nike-Her- 
cules is  sited. 

But  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  It 
is  not  worth  the  additional  expenditure 
of  from  $1.5  billion  to  $2  billion  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Zeus  in  at  a  slightly 
earUer  date  than  the  Nike-X,  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  testimony  of  all  the 
experts  in  this  field  who  have  testified 


before  our  committee,  and  whom  I  have 
heard.  As  the  Soiator  knows,  there  is 
a  very  great  division  of  opinion.  But  I 
respect  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Etefense  and  alao  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  their  final  decisions.  I 
concur  completely  with  the  Senator  fnmi 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  desire  only  to  make  one  point.  I 
agree  that  the  Nlke-AJax  could  have 
been  effective  and  the  Nike-Hercules 
would  have  been  effective  if  the  attack 
had  a  relatively  small  niunber  of  planes. 
But  based  upon  our  concept  of  the 
bomber  forces  of  the  Soviet — the  num- 
ber of  planes  that  we  used  to  have  over 
targets  and  the  number  of  planes  we 
believed  the  Soviets  could  have  over  tar- 
gets— I  did  not  see.  inasmuch  as  they 
operated  In  battery  formation  against 
single  planes,  how  we  could  ever  stop  a 
really  determined  desire  to  destroy  a 
city. 

As  the  Senator  knows  better  than  I, 
during  World  War  n,  if  we  got  6  percent 
of  the  attackers,  it  was  considered  a  very 
fine  Job.  In  the  present  situation,  if  we 
should  get  95  percent  of  the  attackers 
and  miss  5  percent,  a  city  would  be  lost. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement. 
If  It  is  satisfactory  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oeorgla,  I  should 
like  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  fine  statement.  I  share  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]  that  the  AJax 
served  a  purpose  when  It  was  first  to- 
stalled.  It  was  an  antiaircraft  missile. 
When  it  was  first  used,  it  was  a  short- 
legged  weapon.  I  believe  its  range  was 
about  40,000  feet.  Its  present  range  is 
classified,  but  the  range  has  been  length- 
ened considerably. 

The  big  mistake  we  made  with  the 
AJax  was  that  we  installed  a  great  many 
of  them  after  they  had  become  obsolete. 
We  installed  many  AJax  batteries 
after  they  were  no  longer  effective 
evMx  against  high-flying  aircraft.  Her- 
cules would  be  a  rather  effective  weapon 
against  most  aircraft. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  One  of  the  two 
greatest  generals,  if  not  the  greatest  geur 
eral,  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
Oen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  once  said, 
"I  git  thar  fxistest  with  the  mostest." 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  way 
things  were  going  to  offensive  weapons 
development,  offensive  weapons  were 
surpassing  any  possible  defense. 

I  am  impressed  by  what  was  said  by 
the  able  chairman  of  the  committee,  who, 
I  have  said  a  great  many  times,  and  am 
glad  to  repeat,  is  the  wisest  man  on  the 
subject  to  our  coimtry  today.  I  am  im- 
pressed with  what  he  has  said  and  what 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  said.  I  shall  be  more  tender  to  my 
opinion  about  the  Nlke-AJax.  As  the 
chairman  knows,  to  the  committee  I  was 
very  strongly  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  not  only 
opposed  it,  but  he  also  opposed  the 
Bomarc,  which  the  Air  Force  was  build- 
ing for  the  same  pm-pose. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  was  fair 
and  impartial  to  his  position.  He  did 
not  think  that  either  would  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  apologize  for  ask- 
ing questions  at  this  late  horn:.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  South  CaroUna 
[Mr.  Thtjkicond]  has  been  waiting  a  long 
time.  The  Senator  from  Oeorgla  has 
been  patient  in  answering  questions.  I 
shall  make  my  questions  brief. 

I  wonder  how  the  committee  accom- 
plished what  I  believe  was  a  unique  ac- 
tion to  reducing  the  proposed  expendi- 
tures in  the  way  it  did.  On  page  3  of 
the  report  appears  the  following 
language : 

The  defense  program  was  reduced  by 
$770,900,000.  A  reduction  of  this  amount 
was  aooompllsbed  by  applying  a  uniform 
3 -percent  reduction  in  the  amoiuit  sought 
for  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion, by  a  S-fwrcent  cut  In  certain  support 
areas  such  as  spcuv  parts  and  modifications, 
and  by  selectively  reducing  the  proposed 
procurement  quantities  of  specified  aircraft, 
mlssUes,  and  ships. 

I  think  that  statement  is  most  heart- 
entog  to  those  who  have  confronted  the 
problem  of  reducing  Government  spend- 
ing and  who  have  felt  that  if  expendi- 
tures are  to  be  reduced  to  a  big  way, 
they  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  the 
area  of  defense. 

We  all  know  that  we  should  spend  as 
much  as  we  possibly  can  afford  to  spend 
to  make  our  defenses  as  strong  as 
possible. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  had  previously  reduced  the 
requests  submitted  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  by  between  $13  billion  to 
$14  billion,  I  wonder  how  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  was  able  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion which  it  reached. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  year  is  only  the 
third  year  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  operated  imder  a  new  law 
which  requires  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  current  year.  It  Is  the 
first  year  to  which  we  have  authorized 
certato  appropriations  for  research  and 
development.  So  research  and  develop- 
ment has  not  been  before  the  committee 
prior  to  the  present  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nevertheless  there 
were  opportunities  before  when  appro- 
priations came  back. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  and  we  have  re- 
duced them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  were  reduced, 
but  not  to  that  particular  way. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  We  once  re- 
duced them  to  one  category  by  2  percent. 
We  did  it  to  provide  money  for  the 
acceleration  of  the  Polaris  submarine 
program.  That  was  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  was  not  in  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  we  were  operating  under  a  general 
World  War  n  authorization  that  was 
open  ended.  There  was  practically  no 
limit  to  the  weapons  that  were  author- 
ized.   We  thought  we  should  study  the 
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program  each  year  to  see  if  some  aav- 
ings  emild  not  be  made  wltlioat  tanpair- 
ing  the  country's  defense. 

I  Shan  teU  tbe  Senate  why  I  thlak  we 
can  stand  the  proposed  3-percent  reduc- 
ti(m  in  modlfleatiotis  and  the  replenish- 
ment of  spare  parts. 

When  the  Department  has  repro- 
gramed  funds,  it  has  always  i>een  able  to 
find  a  surplus  in  those  accounts.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  Depart- 
ment will  find  some  money  for  repro- 
graming  by  refining  or  redetermining 
requirements  m  those  accounts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  bill  involves 
$15  billion,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  More  than  that  I 
think  it  is  $15.1  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $15  billion  plus. 
The  committee's  recommended  cuts  far 
exceed  3  percent  of  $15  billion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  AH  of  the  reducti(»s 
did  not  come  from  the  3-percent  cuts. 
We  deferred  ttie  production  of  a  num- 
ber of  planes.  In  other  words,  where 
we  determined,  for  instance,  that  we  had 
1400  of  a  certain  type  of  plan  in  inven- 
tory. 800  in  prociu-ement,  and  700  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  We  removed  10  ot  13 
there,  feeling  that  the  reduction  would 
not  injure  the  program  In  any  way.  That 
minor  defermen^^could  not  affect  our 
defense  posture. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  the  bill  is 
concerned,  that  was  more  than  a  5-per- 
cent cut. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   We  labored  arduously  to  try  to  get 
it  to  8  percent.   There  were  certain  items 
I  felt  we  could  cut  In  excess  of  5  percent 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Considerizig  the  ex- 
ample of  tbe  Armed  Services  Conunittee. 
in  activating  economy  following  the  ex- 
cellent record  of  the  Department  of  De- 
f ezise.  this  should  be  very  encouraging  for 
those  who  would  woric  for  economies  in 
other  programs.    If  we  can  moke  ^xis 
kind  of  cut  across  the  board,  the  5-per- 
cent cut  in  this  bill,  with  respect  to  which 
an  Members  consider  there  should  be 
high  priority,  it  would  seeI^  quito  sensi- 
ble that  we  could  make  cuts  elsewhere. 
I  understand,  also,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  the  only  head  of  a  de- 
partment in  our  Government  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  his  civilian  personnel 
for  the  coming  year.    He  will  reduce  his 
civilian  personnel  by  several  thousand, 
and  will  reduce  personnel  by  10.000  next 
year.    Every     other     agency     of     the 
Oovemment  has  increased  its  personnel. 
in  some  cases  greatly. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  about  this  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  He  said  he  is  reducing 
personnel  because  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  employed,  one  can 
assume  that  there  must  be  a  possibility 
of  greater  productivity,  and  there  must 
be  available  Improvements  in  efficiency 
if  that  efllciency  is  forced  to  come  into 
play  by  a  personnel  cut.  Therefore,  he 
says,  "You  can  cut  personnel  and  find 
ways  to  do  the  Job  more  efficiently."  It 
was  not  on  the  basis  of  eliminating  serv- 
ice, but  on  the  basis  of  saying  that  the 
Secretary  thinks  the  job  can  be  done 
more  efficiently. 

I  preaume.  Judging  from  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 


^prU  It 


that  he  Is  following  the  same  phikMophy    RS-70  and  why  h#.  th<«v    i*    ^ 
•ndp«,chotogywlthre«»ecttoachie^     eliminated- IS  sSm^J^k  "**»»»«  »» 
ecoocn^jbj^ thU I^rtljjarw  the  bom^  SJes^^ttTSSS' W 

Bgr.  lamRB^r.     I  did  not  hear  the     bomber  force,  and  the  rSte^S?2J^ 

With  the  Senator's  permSSif^;-. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mm  i*T 

on   the  bomber  forces,  of  the  a»J7' 

I?"  SS55Sb    O^  <«ir  hearings? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes 

^Mr^RUSSELL.    I  have  no  object!* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  Is  aD  T  .^ 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  should  be  hanoli. 
have  the  Senator  Inchide  in  the^^ 
any  part  of  our  hearings,  so  ^Da^^ 

bri^/a^^TS^tlm^  ^  '  "^^ 

thiJ'doSe'!^^^     ^  ^  ''^  ^  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excend 

from  Secretary  McNamara's  teS^S 

M  foSoS^'^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  theS^ 

TKK  UI-70 


testimony  to  whk^h  the  Senator  adverts 
and  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  place  that 
in  the  Racoia  later  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  philosophy  was 
one  of  the  things  which  convinced  me 
that  a  3-percent  reduction  could  be 
bandied  without  any  impairment  in  our 
defense  posture. 

I  have  always  given  priority  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Time  and  again 
I  have  urged  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
more  than  the  Department  has  requested. 
For  that  I  have  no  apologies,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  Polaris  submarine. 
For  2  or  S  years  the  Congress  increased 
that  program  above  what  the  Depart- 
ment requested. 

That  does  not  mean  that  there  never 
comes  a  time  when  it  might  be  possible 
to  find  items  that  can  be  reduced.  This 
ic  the  largest  request  which  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
the  Congress  in  peacetime  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  millUry  foreea  and  the 
acquisition  of  military  hardware. 

Tbe  Committee  ctmchided  that  these 
very  modest  reducti<Mis  or  stretchouts 
of  procurement  wouM  not  impair  this 
country's  defense  preparedness 

I  do  not  wish  my  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  other  appropriation  bms  to  be 
baaed  upon  the  fact  that  this  reduction  is 
limited  to  about  5  percent  I  am  quite 
confident  that  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  some  of  the  other  agencies  which 
M-e  not  so  vital  to  our  stu^val  as  a  free 
people  much  more  substantial  reductions 
can  be  made,  and  I  haupt  they  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  wished  to  bring  out 

I  have  <me  other  question  to  ask  the 
Senator.  It  seems  to  this  Senator  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  made  a 
very  conclusive  argument  with  respect 
to  the  RS-70.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
any  amendment  to  eliminate  the  RS-70 
from  the  authorization  bilL  I  think 
that  would  be  repetitious.  Possibly  I 
would  kMe.  Later  the  Senate  will  can- 
skier  tbe  impropriation  bin.  I  shall  defer 
until  that  time  any  amendment  to  elim- 
inate the  RS-70.  The  AppropriaUons 
Committee  should  have  ar-broad  a  dis- 
cretion for  decision  as  possible. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senatm*  will  have 
another  (wwrtunity,  when  the  appropri- 
ation bill  comes  before  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  will  not  be  precluded  from 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  having  the  Senate  pass 
upon  it 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  merely  wish  to 
say  for  the  record  that  I  think  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  correct;  and  if 
the  amendment  were  before  the  Senate. 
I  would  voto  to  eliminate  the  R8-70. 

Several  Senators  have  talked  about  the 
position  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
f^»e.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  the 
permlsston  o*  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  insert  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point 
some  3.  4.  or  5  pages  from  the  hearings 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  states 
his  position  first  with   respect   to  the 
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The  next  iMue  1  h»d  to  fsce  wm  Uie  a, 
velopmant  of  the  B-70.  or  tbe  RS-TOm  h 

eral.    Bather,  it  wm  whether  thle  pJuJK 

could  add  enough  to  our  •IreadTprosnunS 
^giblime.  to  make  it  worth  lU^IS^ 

Itony  of  the  arKumenta  that  hare  been  Ml. 
vanoed  in  .upport  of  the  RS-70  actxuUly  wL 
port  the  eaee  for  poetattack  reconnaiiaa* 
In  oomblnatlon  with  an  Impcoved  x«f 
force.  We  beUeve  that  there  iuVmor*  mS- 
lalng  ways  of  perfornalng  thla  mleejon  thia 
the  RS-70.  when  both  coet  and  effecUTenM 
are  conatdered.  Other  than  thU  the  RSJiS 
la  «ald  to  have  two  dlsUnct  ouabllltlet  {\\ 
tranaattack  recoonalaaance;  that  U  reeoa' 
nalaaance  during  our  zniaaUe  attack  an^  t^\ 
the  abUity  to  examine  targeta  andatt^ 
them  on  the  spot  with  strike  mlsaUea.  If  i«. 
quired.  Quite  apart  from  the  teehnleal  feec- 
IbUity  of  developing,  producing,  and  deptov. 
ing  such  a  eyitem  within  the  ttane  frame 

t^r.J^  ^7J^  ^  '^^  ^''»"<*  we  do  not 
think  poealble).  there  are  better  waye,  when 

one  oonalden  both  coat  and  effeetlveneH.  to 
obtain  both  of  these  capabiUtlM. 

The  principal  advantage  of  havlnc  a  "le- 
connalaaance"  and  a  ".trtke"  capabuity  in 
an  aircraft  la  one  of  tlmeltnea*.    That  U  it 
may  be   poealble  to   prooeee   and   Interpret 
enough  of  the  •^econ"  data  in  the  few  mln- 
utee  the  aircraft  U  atlll  within  range  of  the 
target  to  permit  an  effective  alr-to^sorfscc 
mlaalle  strike,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  air- 
craft would  be  moving  at  a  speed  of  over 
30  miles  per  minute  and  that  the  mlalle 
would  have  a  relatively  short  range— 14.,  s 
few  hundred  mllee.    If  this  can  be  done  "ef- 
fectively" there  la  the   advant^e  of  belM 
al>le  to  deal  with  the  target  within  mlaotss 
Instead  of  an  hour  (or  more)  If  the  "itrifes^ 
had    to    be    aocomptlahed    by    some    oth« 
weapon  system.    Quick  attack  to  not  always 
Important,  but  to  the  extent  that  It  U  and 
can  be  acoompliahed  effectively,  a  strike  os- 
pabillty   in   ths   aircraft   to  an   advantage. 
However,  poetattack  reconnalaeanee  »t>4  sub- 
sequent   strike — whether    by    atr-to-eurfees 
mlsaUee    or    ICBlCs — is    important    in   two 
principal  cases: 

1.  Where  fixed  targets  whoee  location  wm 
not  known  preclaely  mtiat  be  attMked. 

*-  In  "mapap"  operaUons  agalna*  Sasd 
targeta  of  known  location  that  have  bs« 
propamed  for  iiUUal  attack  by  baUtotte  mls> 
ailea.  but  which  may  not  have  been  destroyed. 

Initial  attack  on  targets  of  known  loca- 
tion  can   be  acoompliahed  effectively  with 


wmirs.  which  have  tbe  knporlant  advan- 
t,^^  at  sborler  ttoM-vo-tarpit.  lower  ones, 
Iji^liigber  survival  potential  liobUe  tar- 
MM  simply  cannot  be  aueceasfuUy  attacked 
Stb  an  RS-70  and.  in  fact,  sucli  a  role  has 
Mt  been  proposed  tor  that  aircraft. 

The  isiue.  therefore,  resolves  Itaelf  to  the 
mjsetion:  How  mvich  could  we  gain  from 
?Mi>abiUty  to  attack  the  two  typee  at  targeta 
inferred  to  earlier,  with  alr-to-aurtace  mto- 
^iM  instead  of  KCBirsT 

With  regard  to  the  first  case,  if  a  target 
is  known  to  be  somewhere  within  a  rela- 
tively small  area,  usually  Its  exact  location 
t^a.  eventually  be  esUbUahed.  Moreover, 
ro^  targeta  can  be  attacked  by  ICBM*s 
»fter  poetattack  reconnaissance.  With  re- 
nrd  to  the  eecond  eaee.  other  means  are 
^ected  to  be  available  to  determine 
^rbeOier  targeta  prevtocaly  attacked  by 
ICBM'i  have  been  daetroyed.  Theee  targeta, 
too  once  It  is  known  that  tUfty  have  not  been 
destroyed,  could   be    attacked    again    with 

ICBir^ 

The  RS-70,  by  carrying  alr-to-s\irface  mis- 
would  provide  only  a  very  email  In- 
In  overall  effeetlveneas.  In  my  Judg- 
BMnt.  this  incraaae  to  not  worth  the  large 
addlUonal  outlsy  of  funds  estimated  at  more 
than  110  billion  above  the  I1.S6  bUUon  al- 
ready approved. 

Accordingly,  we  propoee  to  complete  the 
preeenUy  approved  $1.3  binion  B-70  develop- 
ment program  of  three  aircraft  and,  in  ad- 
dition, continue  the  development  of  eelected 
■enaor  componente  using.  In  the  current  fl»- 
cal  year.  980  million  of  the  extra  9193  mU- 
llon  provided  by  the  Congrees  last  year  for 
the  BS-70  program.  Tbe  Air  Force  haa  not 
yet  completed  tta  analysto  of  the  effect  on 
development  costa  of  the  3-month  delay  al- 
ready encountered  In  the  flight  testing  of 
the  flrst  B-70. 

Senator  Casi.  When  to  that  scheduled  for 
now.  Mr  Secretary? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  There  to  no  firm  eetl- 
mata  at  the  moment,  Senator  Caax.  It  waa 
scheduled  to  fly  in  December.  At  the  time 
I  prepared  thU  text  It  was  estimated  It  would 
fly  late  Uarch  or  early  April,  hence  the  3- 
month  detoy.  At  the  present  time  the  eon- 
tractor  U  inclined  to  beUeve  it  can  fly  in 
May. 

The  Air  Poree  ettlmatsa.  however,  that  Its 
delay  could  extend  as  far  as  October.  I 
should  say  there  to  about  a  50-50  chance  It 
wUJ  fly  In  May  or  June. 

Now,  turning  to  Skybolt 

Senator  Enclx.  May  I  ask  s  question  there? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Tea. 

Senator  Bwclx.  What  to  the  use  of  build- 
ing a  prototype  If  you  are  not  going  to  fly  it? 

Secretary  McNaMAaa.  Thla  waa  a  queatton 
we  faced  3  years  ago  and  again  last  year.  We 
had  ^MOt  about  SI  billloa  up  to  that  point 
without  achieving  a  flyabla  airplane.  It 
seemed  wlae  to  us  to  spend  the  small 
amount  of  fxmds  required  to,  in  effect,  trana- 
iste  the  billion  dollar**  worth  of  development 
work  up  to  that  point  Into  metal,  and  achieve 
the  advantagea  from  taat  fllglit  that  we  will 
Achieve — knowledge  tf  maeh  S  flight  in  an 
airplane  of  thta  als*.  It  wlU  add  deflnltaly 
to  our  knowledge  of  aeronauUca.  and  It 
•eems  worth  wUle  to  me  to  proceed  with  the 
nnaU  expendlttirea  required  to  achieve  that 
knowledge. 

Senator  BwotB.  That  is  to  go  the  rest  of 
the  distance 

Secretary  MbNascAaa.  Yea,  air. 

Senator  Bholb.  And  to  preatii  vtt  for  you  the 
alternative  In  case  you  might  be  wrong  In 
thU  deeijton? 

Secretary  McNamaia.  Tas,  sir. 

Senator  Enclx.  Thank  you. 

B*P*tor  Cask    Not  the  weapons  eyBtem, 

fleoretary  McNAMasa.  Not  the  weapons  eys- 
tems.  Just  the  airplane  and  tha  aaoolatad 
eyM^uM.  whlck  Ihrloae  a  bosob  nsvlgaiion 
■yetem  in  a  prototype  fona  and  whioh  l»- 
cludee  substantUl  deealopment  of  aMOctoted 
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aquipmeat  tbat  can  be  used  on  that 
or  other  ptonas, 

Senator  Btunmu  (preekting).  All  right, 
Mr.  Secretary,  proeead. 

a.  aoicaBa  roacaa 

We  plan  to  continue  a  nUxed  force  of  mls- 
allas  and  manned  bombera  throughout  the 
entire  pUnning  period— 1964-68.  Although 
moat  of  the  aiming  polnta  In  the  Soviet  tar- 
get system  can  be  best  attacked  by  missiles, 
the  long-range  bombers  will  still  be  ueeful 
in  foUowup  aUack,  particularly  on  certain 
hardened  targeta.  Accordingly,  all  14  of  the 
B-62  wings  will  be  maintained  in  the  force. 

q^r>«VM-  oouswATca.  WlU  you  yield  at  that 
point? 

Senator  Stknwis.  All  right.  Senator. 

Senator  Oolowatck.  Is  this  figure  615  In 
1963  the  total  Inventory? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  No.  The  next  sen- 
tence Btataa  that  advance  attrition  aircraft 
have  been  procured  with  prior  year  funds  to 
aupport  thto  force.  The  B-47  subsonic  medi- 
um bombers  will  be  completely  phased  out 
of  the  forces  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1966 
on  the  BBLiae  schedule  I  presented  last  year. 
We  Btlll  have  about  700  B-47'b  In  the  force, 
operational  force. 

Senator  OoutwATxa.  How  many  would  that 
be? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  I  do  not  know  how 
noany  we  have  on  hand  estimated  for  1968. 
I  will  be  happy  to  check  them  for  you  for 
the  record. 

(The  material  requested  to  classified  and 
has  been  furnished  separately  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servlcee.) 

Senator  GoLowA-nra.  WotUd  it  be  300  or 
300? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  Oh,  n6,  nothing  like 
that.  There  might  be  enough  to  cover  attri- 
tion; attrition  on  B-62's  to  not  great,  and  I 
would  guess  It  would  be  on  tbe  order  of 
(deleted]:  something  on  that  order. 

Senator  OoLOWATxa.  I  will  get  that  later? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.   (Deleted],  I  am  told. 

Senator  Ooldwatkr.  I  doubt  very  serloosly 
that  you  can  reach  1968  with  the  figure  you 
have  today,  even  with  (deleted]  coming  into 
the  Inventory. 

Secretary  McNAMAaa.  This  to  1968  we  will 
have  (deleted]  left  above  the  630  or  did  I 
give  (deleted)  In  the  attrition  reserve  for 
1968. 

Senator  Oolowatsb.  You  will  have  (de- 
leted] left? 

Secretary  McHaMAxa.  Tea. 

Senator  Goldwater.  How  many  do  you 
have  now? 

Secretary  McNamaba.  We  have  procured  a 
total  of  744  aircraft.  I  would  like  to  check 
thto  figure  for  the  record,  Senator  Oold- 
WATxa.  These  are  the  Air  Force  figures,  and 
I  believe  they  are  calculated  correctly. 

Senator  OoLowATca.  The  reason  I  rather 
questioned  it  was  that  General  Powers  last 
year  in  testimony  before  the  Preparednaa 
Subcommittee  gave  the  Ute  of  this  aircraft 
from  10  to  16  yeara,  and  by  1068  some  of 
them  will  already  have  gone  through  their 
10-year  period. 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Yes,  but  not  the  15- 
year  period. 

Senator  Oou>WATxa.  Yes.  Wen,  that  to 
true.  But  tlM  normal  rates  of  attrition,  I  do 
not  thmk  WlU  support  thto  table.  X  will  be 
ready  to  argue  that  thto  afternoon.  / 

Secretary  McNamasa.  I  think  the  Air  Force^ 
to  the  one  to  argue  it  with  because  they  pre- 
pared tbe   figures   and    they   cnn*'<1ffr   them 
on  tne  conservative  side. 

Senator  Stxnnis.  All  right.  Mr.  Secretary, 
proceed. 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Proceeding  then  In 
the  mHMie  of  the  page,  the  B— 47  subsonic 
assdlum  bombera  wUl  be  graduaUy  phased 
out  of  the  fcroes  over  the  nott  several  years. 
Some  of  these  aircraft  couid  b«  eootinuad 
la  opeiatlon  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
now  planuad  iX  tbe  need  shmald  artse  over 


the  next  year  or  two  Two  wings  of  the 
B-58  supersonic  medixnn  boBabeca  wlU  be 
continued  in  the  force  ttiroughout  the  pro- 
gram period. 

Some  of  these  aircraft  could  t>e  continued 
In  operation  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
now  planned  if  the  need  should  arise  over 
the  next  year  or  3.  The  B-68  aupersonlc 
nnedlum  bcnnbers.  of  which  two  wings  total- 
ing 80  operational  aircraft  are  now  In  the 
force,  will  also  be  retained  at  least  through 
our  5-year  planning  period.     (Deleted.) 

Senator  Goldwatxr.  What  to  your  total  of 
attrition  aircraft  at  the  preeent  timeT 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  would  like  to  insert 
that  In  the  record,  if  I  may.  Senator  Ooao- 
watxr,  for  the  B-68. 

(The  material  requested  to  classifled  and 
has  been  furnished  separately  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.) 

Senator  Golowatkk.  Isn't  80  aboot  Uie 
total  force  structure? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Eighty  to  the  total 
authorized  unit  equipment  aircraft. 

Senator  Golowatkx.  And  we  are  not  build- 
ing any  more? 

Secretary  McNAMasa.  W%  are  not  building 
any  more.     (Deleted.) 

Senator  Gou>watxx.  And  10  years  to  about 
the  life  expectancy  of  thto? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  Yes;  it  may  be  less. 
We  have  so  much  trouble  with  it  that  It  to 
possible  that  Ita  life  expectancy  woviM  be 
lees  than  10  years,  not  becauae  of  the  factors 
associated  vrith  life  per  se  but  rather  be- 
cause of  poor  operational  experience  with  It, 
although  I  am  told  that  many  of  our  prob- 
lems have  been  corrected  and  that  it  to  antic- 
ipated the  aircraft  will  function  satisfac- 
torily. 

In  sunuuary,  by  the  end  of  flaoal  year  1968 
we  would  still  have  a  total  of  about  700  op- 
erational bombera  in  the  force. 

Since  July  IMl  we  have  maintained  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  manned 
bomber  force  on  a  15-minute  ground  alert. 
Because  thto  measure  to  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  force  in  a  balllstlo  missile  attack, 
we  plan  to  continue  It  thro\ighout  tbe  pro- 
gram period.  But  I  should  caution  that  a 
IS-mlnute  ground  alert  may  not  be  sufficient 
to  safeguard  the  bomber  force — partlcxUarly 
during  the  letter  part  of  this  decade.  By  that 
time  the  Soviet  Union  oould  have  a  large 
number  of  mlsaile-flrlng  submarines  on  ata- 
tlon  within  reach  of  moet  of  our  bomber 
bases.  The  Increaaing  nUesUe  threat  under- 
scores both  the  importance  of  maintaining 
o\ir  on-the-shelf  airborne  alert  capability 
and  the  value  of  the  special  provtolons  con- 
tained In  section  613b  of  the  fiscal  year  196S 
Defense  Appropriation  Act.  Thto  to  the  sec- 
tion which  authorises  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, upon  determination  by  the  President 
that  sueh  action  to  necessary,  to  provide  for 
the  oost  of  an  airborne  alert  as  an  excepted 
expense.  This  provision  should  be  retained 
in  the  lew. 

Although  we  are  planning  to  continue  the 
present  airborne  alert  tralninf;;  program  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  on-the-shMf  capa- 
bility to  fly  one-eighth  of  the  force  for  1  year, 
we  must  always  be  ready  to  increase 
promptly  the  scale  of  thU  operation.  In- 
deed, during  the  early  phases  of  the  Cuban 
crlsto  last  year,  we  did  Just  that.  We  may 
be  able  to  finance  the  additional  coet  of  that 
action  from  our  ctorent  year's  appropria- 
tions, in  which  ease  we  may  not  have  to 
resort  to  section  5iab  thto  year,  provided, 
of  course,  that  no  new  criato  again  forces  us 
to  expand  our  airborne  alert  operations. 

Senator  STMntoToi^.  What  to  the  amount 
of  money  Involved  in  that  section  512b.  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary  McNamaxa.  It  to  an  xmllmlted 
authorisation  to  carry  out  an  airborne  alert. 

Senator  STMnccrroH.  There  to  no  limita- 
tion on  the  numsy? 

Secretary  lacNaMSBA.  Ko^  sir;  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve there  is. 
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Senator  Smnns.  That  was  put  In  the  ap- 
propriation bill,  waa  It  not? 
Secretary  McNamasa.  That  U  correct. 
Senator  Stknitib.  That  waa  a  oompromiae 
on  the  way  the  argument  was  met  about  the 
iinforeeeen  pooslblUUee  .nd  need  for  an 
alert. 

Secretary  McNaicuu.  Although  we  did 
put  a  one-eighth  alert  In  effect  In  the  Cuban 
crisis,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  hoped  to 
be  able  to  cover  the  cost  of  all  the  Incre- 
mental coats  associated  with  the  Cuban 
crisis  In  our  regular  budget  without  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation. 

Senator  Stminoton.  I  remember  when  it 
came  up  before  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. But  it  said  "Incurred  deficiencies," 
and  I  was  wondering  If  there  was  any  limi- 
tation on  the  deficiencies  you  are  allowed  to 
handle  unless  there  is  a  formal  recognition 
of  trouble. 

Secretary  McNamaba.  No;  I  do  not  believe 
there  are. 

Senator  Stionoton.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  McNamasa.  Now,  turning  to 
ICBM's  and  Polaris  missiles. 

Senator  STxmna.  Just  a  minute.  Have 
you  finished  down  to  there? 

Secretary  McNamaka.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  StMons.  I  believe  this  will  be  a 
good  stepping  place. 

Are  there  any  special  questions  now  or 
brief  qiiestions  from   any  member? 

Senator  Ooldwatxr.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
he  finishes  page  64.  we  wUl  review  the  whole 
thing? 

Senator  Stknnis.  Certainly,  no  one  is  pre- 
cluded from  asking  questions. 

All  right,  without  any  qxiestlons  at  this 
time,  the  committee  will  res\ime  at  2:80. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  compliment  the 
dlstingiiished  Senator  for  finding  econo- 
mies In  the  bill,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  3 -percent  reduction  made 
below  the  line,  but  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  a  3 -percent  reduction,  or 
an  amount  similar  to  that,  in  respect 
to  funds  for  repair  and  improvement  of 
the  bomber  forces. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  knows, 
nothing  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  provide  anything  that  even  looks 
Uke  a  bomber  within  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  flying  platform  and  the  develop- 
jnent  of  the  RS-70  may  produce  a 
b<»nber  in  5  years.  The  other  planes 
which  we  are  considering  are  either 
tankers,  cargo  planes,  fighters,  trainers, 
or  helicopters. 

I  am  in  favor  of  this  program;  but  I 
feel  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  avail- 
ability of  a  new  bomber  for  us  to  put 
into  the  inventory  this  year,  we  should 
be  very  careful  The  distingiiished 
Senator  has  often  said  that  he  does  not 
like  to  rely  solely  on  missiles,  and  that 
we  should  have  a  man-piloted  bomber 
force.  I  feel  that  it  is  inctmibent  upon 
us.  since  there  will  be  no  new  bombers 
produced  this  year,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
repair,  maintenance,  and  improvement 
possible  for  the  B-«2's.  the  B-47'8,  the 
B-58'8,  and  B-M's,  or  other  existing 
bombers,  be  made,  in  order  to  protect 
us  during  the  period  when  there  will  be 
no  new  models  of  long-distance  stra- 
tegic bomber  aircraft. 

I  wonder  if  the  bill  is  so  tightly  writ- 
ten, on  the  3-percent^uction.  that  the 
modification  of.  and  ilpprovement  of  the 
existing  bomber  fleet  would  be  ham- 
pered, so  that  we  could  not  maximize  the 


utillzaUon  of  the  aircraft  we  have  on 
hand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  that 
same  question  occurred  to  me  when  the 
committee  was  considering  this  item  and 
before  it  was  approved  by  the  committee. 

In  the  flrst  place,  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  is  involved.  The  figure  is  classi- 
fied, but  it  is  considerably  more  than  a 
half  billion  dollars  for  the  modiflcation, 
repair,  and  improvement  of  all  types  of 
aircraft. 

The  Senator  Is  well  aware  that  the 
Strategic  Air  Command,  in  nimibers.  is 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  total  air 
fleet  which  is  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment ctf  the  Air  Force.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility  of 
the  Bomber  Command  suffering  in  any 
way. 

Another  thing  which  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  there  was  not  any  reason  for 
writing  language  in  the  bill  to  set  aside 
a  special  amount  for  the  bombers  is  that 
the  Department  of  I>efense  is  phasing 
out  the  B-47's  much  faster  than  It 
thought  it  would  at  the  time  of  the 
Berlin  crisis.  The  Department  is  phas- 
ing out  that  bomber,  which  is  the  oldest 
In  service,  with  very  great  rapidity. 
Frankly,  I  think  It  is  being  done  too 
rapidly. 

The  bill  provides  an  amount  which 
would  afford  adequate  funds  to  take  care 
of  the  B-52's.  the  B-^8's.  and  the  tanker 
fleet. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  B-66'8? 
That  is  a  very  fast  plane,  recoimalssance 
and  bomber. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  That  is  very 
limited  in  the  inventory. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  a  limited 
number.  I  do  not  wish  to  retire  those 
aircraft  too  early,  because  of  lack  of 
availability  of  funds  to  keep  them 
modem,  up  to  date,  and  safe.  Experi- 
ence in  the  past  has  always  seemed  to 
be  that  the  Department  has  nm  out  of 
funds  and  postponed  for  3  or  6  mwiths 
the  work  with  respect  to  modiflcation 
and  Improvement  of  the  planes  which 
are  available  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  know  that  there  had  bera  any  great 
deferment  for  lack  of  funds  in  this  area 
In  the  past  several  years,  because,  gen- 
erally speaking,  we  have  aUowed  the 
amount  of  money  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  sought.  As  I  said  before,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  dipped  very 
liberally  into  this  fund  and  transferred 
money  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
other  military  equipment  which  is  not 
In  anywise  related  to  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
funds  are  adequate.  If  they  are  not. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  emergency 
authority  in  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Act  and  he  could  transfer  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  not  only  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
but  also  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  and  when 
the  matter  comes  before  his  committee, 
may  we  be  sure  that  there  will  be  enough 
money  provided  for  modemisation  of 
our  existing  air  fleet? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
to  that     We  have  an  understandlnf 


with  the  Department  of  Defense  on  b... 
score.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  dfiS 
in  securing  an  understanding  that  mS 
Strategic  Air  Command  should  h2 
priority.  A  greater  difficulty  is  the  ^H 
of  eliminating  B-47's  from  the  SI 
forces  and  the  storing  of  the  aircraft*! 
cocoons  out  in  Arizona.  " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  because  tk^ 
are  worn  out.  I  hope  Senators  resSS 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  invent*, 
plans  beyond  the  B-52.  which  is  4  »i 
years  beyond  the  design  stage  or  ttl 
B-47.  which  reaches  to  before  tSt 
period.  We  have  nothing  in  the  WMfli 
inventory.  The  Air  Force  U  not  en! 
couraglng  the  replacement  of  a  ku 
range  bomber.  The  bill  carries  no  tmSi 
for  long-range  bombers,  because  ^ 
is  none  In  being.  ^^ 

Sure,  the  RS-70  may  be  a  wesoM 
system  in  5  years,  if  we  are  lucky  te 
we  should  be  looking  for  improveniaiti 
of  the  B-62  or  the  B-58.  and  we  shooU 
get  improvements  off  the  shelf  to  mo!, 
emize  our  bomber  fleet,  which  is  no- 
idly  becoming  obsolescent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  agree  with  the  8a. 
ator.  but  the  only  point  on  which  I 
could  disagree  Is  that  he  is  apprefaea- 
sive  that  the  3-percent  reduction  vfl 
cripple  that  effort. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  apne. 
hensive.  ^^ 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  the  Depsit- 
ment  has  enough  money  to  keep  tboK 
planes  fliying  if  they  want  to  apply  the 
money  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  8cd- 
ator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  To  support  the 
committee's  position.  I  think  the  mod- 
emization  and  spare  parts  fundi  hsve 
been  used  quite  extensively  for  npn- 
sraming.  and  that  the  estimates  are  of 
a  generous  size. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  not  eoo- 
cemed  with  spare  i>arts,  but  with  the 
actual  work. 

It  would  be  the  Senator's  feeling  thst 
all  funds  necessary  should  be  avaOsUe 
to  keep  in  the  Strategic  Air  Commiad 
the  most  modem  and  recent  bomben? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  should  hsic 
priority — not  only  the  most  reecnt 
bombers,  but  all  the  planes  of  our  8tr»- 
teglc  Air  Command  capable  of  perfocn- 
ing  their  mission,  whether  they  are  in 
the  last  category  or  the  first.  I  am  one 
who  believes  that  the  B-47  has  eoniid- 
erable  use  in  that  commandL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  1* agree,  Ml 
member  of  the  conunlttee. 

Mr.  HARTKK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Did  the  Defense  De- 
partment continue  the  program  on  the 
mobile  mldrange  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  that  the  moMk 
program  for  the  intercontinental  wit- 
sUe? 

Mr.  HARTKE  No;  the  mobile  aid- 
range  ballistic  missile. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  money  pr»- 
Tided  in  the  program  for  research  tad 
development 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Did  the  Defense  D»- 
partment  request  it? 
Mr.RUSSEUi.    Tea. 
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lir,  HARTKE.    They  approved  of  it? 

Jiff]  RUSSELL.  We  have  approved  of 
that  with  the  3  percent  reduction  that 
applies  to  all  research  and  develor«nent 

items. 
iff.  HARTKE     I  am  not  questioning 

whether  the  committee  approved  it  but 

whether  the  Department  of  Defense  did. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Yea.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  made  a  request  for  It 
I  hope  the  Department  will  follow 
through  better  than  they  did  on  the  mo- 
bile intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program.  We  were  convinced  that  was 
8  very  promising  deterrent,  and  yet  that 
program  was  phased  out  before  it  was 
developed.    

Mr.  HARTKE.     Is  any  money  being 

spent  on  it? 

Blr.  RUSSELL.  No;  not  for  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  so  only  to  make 
the  suggestion  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtr- 
MOVDl  that  perhaps  his  motion  is  now 
in  order.  I  thought  we  ought  to  ex- 
pedite the  business  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause I  anticipate  that  after  he  makes 
his  statement  there  will  be  a  good  deal 
of  discussion. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader  that  the  motion  t>e  made,  because 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska will  second  the  motion,  as  I  tm- 
derstand,  and  that  will  automatically 
resolve  the  Senate  into  closed  session. 
We  can  then  hear  the  Senator's  state- 
ment. But  prior  to  that  perhaps  we 
should  have  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oeorgla. 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  amendment  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  $196  million 
to  put  the  component  parts  of  the  Nlke- 
Zeus  system  in  production. 

Before  asking  that  the  doors  be  closed, 
on  account  of  the  classifled  material 
that  will  be  brought  out.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  a  couple  of  matters. 

One  is  as  to  the  eost  of  this  weapons 
system.  I  think  we  may  as  well  get  the 
figures  straight  now.  Figures  have  been 
brought  out  on  this  matter.  I  should 
now  like  to  give  the  correcb  figures  for 
this  system. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  the  Nike-X  system  will  cost  $17,607 
million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  advancing  the  Nike-Zeus  and  the 
Nike-X  system  wlU  cost  $20,370  mUllon. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  of 
Defense  estimates  that,  to  go  forward 
with  the  Zeus  system  along  with  the  X 
system,  wlU  cost  $2.8  billion  more. 

The  Army  estimates  that  the  X  sys- 
tem will  cost  $12,625  million,  and  that 


advancing  the  Zeus  with  the  X  system 
will  cost  $14,124  mlUlon. 

In  other  words,  the  Army  estimates  it 
will  cost,  to  advance  the  Zeos  system 
along  with  the  X  system.  $1V6  blUion 
more. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield- 
Mr.  RUSSET  J  ■  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  said  he  wanted  to  get 
the  accurate  figures  Into  the  record. 
Those^are  the  exact  figures  I  gave  in  dif- 
ferentiating the  two.  I  said  the  Defense 
Department  estimated  it  would  cost 
$2300  million. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  may  say  that 
these  figures  were  checked  yesterday  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  represent- 
ative and  the  Defense  Department.  So. 
the  only  question  here  is  not  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  forward  with  a  $20 
billion  system.  The  plan  is  to  develop 
a  system.  The  Army  is  developing  the 
system.  The  plan  is  to  go  forward  with 
the  system,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  agree 
today  to  put  $196  million  in  the  bill  to 
put  the  component  parts  in  production, 
with  a  total  increase  In  cost  of  advanc- 
ing this  system.  As  I  shall  go  into  more 
det^l  after  the  doors  are  closed,  the  ad- 
ditional cost  will  be  somewhere  between 
tV/z  billion,  as  estimated  by  the  Army, 
and  $2.8  billion  as  estimated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

I  believe  that  the  Chief  of  SUff  of  the 
Air  Force  has  been  quoted  as  not  favor- 
ing this  system.  On  Air  Force  matters 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  would 
certainly  be  a  great  authority.  This, 
however,  is  an  Army  matter.  I  would 
assume  that  the  Army  people  would  be 
the  best  authorities  on  this  question. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  prefers  to  delay  on 
this  question  of  Zeus,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army.  General  Wheeler,  answered 
clearly  and  succinctly  as  to  where  he 
stands  on  this  question  in  the  hearings 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1964  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  547  and  going  over  to  page 
548.  I  asked  General  Wheeler  whether 
his  thinking  was  in  line  with  the  Army 
on  the  Nlke-Zeus.  General  Wheeler 
answered  "Yes,  sir." 

I  quote  further  from  the  testimony: 

Senator  Thttrmond.  The  Nike-Zeus  should 
be  developed? 

General  Whxxlex.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Thttsmond.  What  is  yoiu"  feeling 
if  Nlke-Zeus  is  not  developed,  is  not  made 
arallable  as  early  as  possible,  do  you  think 
there  might  be  a  defense  gap? 

General  WKxxLEa.  This,  of  course.  Is  where 
you  get  Into  a  Judgment  factor.  Senator 
Thttrmond. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  advantages  in 
protection  of  a  goodly  number  of  millions 
of  people,  and  a  large  segment  of  our  econo- 
my by  deploying  as  early  as  possible  Is  worth 
the  additional  cost  of  about  83^  blUlon,  as 
I  recall.  The  Army  proposal  basically  Is  to 
deploy  as  soon  as  possible  what  the  state 
of  the  art  wlU  pemxit  now  and  then  Biove 
toward  the  Nlke-X  concept  as  R.  &  D.  and 
production  will  let  us  do  so. 

The  flgxires,  there  is  a  gap  of  about  (de- 
leted}. I  woiUd  say  if  nothing  happens  In 
those    (deleted],    why   delaying   untU    (de- 


leted]   perhaps  Is   wise.     But  If  eomethlng 
does  happen.  I  think  It  would  be  deplorable. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  position  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  a  four- 
star  general.  This  is  an  Army  system, 
not  an  Air  Force  system. 

On  Friday,  March  29,  1963,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Evening  Star,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  The  headline  reads:  "Taylor  Sees 
Red  Victory  in  Antimissile  Race — ^Hear- 
ing Shows  Rift  In  Pentagon  Over  De- 
veloping Nike -Zeus  Defense."  The  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Richard  Frykland.  It 
states: 

"We  face  the  possibility  of  a  cold  war 
defeat,"  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chalnnan 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  beUeves,  because 
t^e  Russians  may  beat  this  country  to  an 
antimissile  missile. 

General  Taylor  also  told  Congress  that  he 
disagrees  with  a  decision  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  to  further  postpone  in- 
stallation of  the  flrst  American  defense 
against  enemy  ICBM's. 

The  dispute  was  revealed  today  In  a  tran- 
script of  testimony  by  high  Defense  offlclals 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  Congressmen  ques- 
tioned Mr.  McNamara  and  General  Taylor  on 
the  new  defense  budget  In  closed  sessloxu  in 
February. 

Then  Genei*al  Taylor  refers  to  the 
propaganda  victory  in  connection  with 
this  matter.    The  article  states: 

Despite  the  technological  problems,  Gen- 
eral Taylor  told  the  subounmittee,  the  flrst 
side  to  get  an  antlmlssUe  missile  into  opera- 
tion will  at  least  score  a  propaganda  victory. 

If  the  Zeus  had  been  put  Into  production 
when  General  Taylor  flrst  recommended  it,  in 
the  Army's  fiscal  year  1959  budget  request, 
the  first  units  would  have  been  Installed  this 
year. 

"We  would  have  had  a  technological 
triumph  over  the  Sonets,"  General  Taylor 
told  the  subcommittee. 

*•••<■ 

llie  censored  transcript  does  not  reveal 
whether  General  Taylor  told  the  subcom- 
mittee about  Russian  progress  In  missile  de- 
fense, but  Defense  officials  do  beUeve  the 
Reds  may  be  installing  the  weapons  today. 

Intelligence  reports  say  the  Russians  are 
building  a  complex  of  missile  sites  around 
Leningrad.  It  is  poeeible,  according  to  In- 
teUlgence  analysts,  that  they  are  a  Zeus-typA 
antimissile   missile. 

That  is  a  portion  of  the  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star.  It  shows 
clearly  where  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  stands  on  this  subject, 
He  Is  a  former  Army  general.  He  went 
out  of  service  and  came  back.  He  takes 
the  same  position  today,  even  though 
it  Is  contrary  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, as  he  took  when  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  discuss  this 
matter  and  the  really  pertinent  facts 
which  bear  on  the  issue,  reference  must 
be  made  to  facts  which  are  classified, 
the  dlvulgence  of  which  would  affect  the 
security  of  the  Nation.  If  anyone  doubts 
that  the  pertinent  facts  are  classifled. 
he  need  only  examine  the  hearings  in 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  pending  bill,  the  hearings  on  the 
same  matter  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  hearings  on  the 
Defense    Department's    appropriations. 
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and  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  major 
part  of  the  testimony,  and  even  some 
of  the  questions,  are  deleted  for  security 
reasons.  Senators  have  not  had  an  op- 
portimlty  to  read  the  classified  transcript 
of  the  hearings,  and  no  knowledgeable 
decision  can  be  made  without  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  facts  which  bear 
on  this  admittedly  technical  and  vital 
Issue.  The  discussion  of  this  subject, 
therefore,  requires  secrecy. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  move,  imder 
the  provisions  of  standing  rule  of  the 
Senate  XXXV  that  the  doors  of  the 
Senate  be  closed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  second 
the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  has  been  made  and  seconded 
that  the  Senate  go  into  closed  session. 
Pursuant  to  nile  XXXV,  the  Chair  now 
directs  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear 
the  galleries  and  to  close  the  doors,  and 
that  all  ofiBclals  of  the  Senate  not  cleared 
for  secrecy  be  excluded  from  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Chair  makes  that  ruling 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William  H. 
Darden,  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  the  only 
member  of  that  staff  who  attends  the 
hearings  when  the  CIA  presents  its  mat- 
ter to  the  committee,  be  permitted  to 
stay  In  the  Chamber.  He  is  charged 
with  secret  documents  and  records 
which  pertain  to  this  matter.  I  might 
be  handicapped  In  finding  them  if  he 
were  excluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  same  privilege  for  Mr.  Fred 
B.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  hear  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing. Will  the  Senator  repeat  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  ask  the  same 
privilege  for  Mr.  Fred  B.  Rhodes.  Jr.. 
who  Is  the  senior  clerk  of  the  minority 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  who  has  worked  on  this  subject  In 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  I  ask  that  he 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Chamber. 
He  has  the  highest  secrecy  clearance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Chair 
has  ordered  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
clear  the  galleries? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  also  that  the 
Chamber  is  to  be  cleared  except  for  those 
persons  who  are  to  be  in  the  Chamber 
by  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct;  other  than  those  per- 
sona who  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Chair  In- 
dicated that  he  intends  to  order  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  place  guards  at  all 
entrances  to  the  Chamber,  so  that  no 
person  who  Is  not  entitled  to  access  will 
be  In  a  position  to  come  in  or  to  go  out? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  cxistomary  procedure;  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  doors  have  been  closed,  I  sug- 
gest that  there  be  a  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bells  are  ringing  now. 

(At  1  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.  the 
doors  of  the  Chamber  were  closed.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  closed -door 
session,  the  doors  were  reopened,  at  6:10 
o'clock  p.m.,  and  the  Senate  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Daitikl  B.  Bkewste*,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleilc  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Chair 
state  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll]  to  strike 
out  on  page  3.  lines  14  to  16,  the  fol- 
lowing: "$746,700,000  of  which  amount 
$196,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  pro- 
duction of  component  parts  of  the 
Nike-Zeus  system,"  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  "$550,700,000."  so 
that  the  section  will  read  as  follows: 

MlSaTLtS 

For  the  Army,  •560.700.000;  for  the  Navy. 
$1,096,100,000:  for  the  Marine  Corps.  $14.- 
700.000;    for    the    Air    Force,    $3,101,300,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrlglna  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SYMntcTon].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."   Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcaU  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AivDnsoNl,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlakd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmohdson ] .  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellzndkk], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hiu.], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Loifc],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tasborough],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tointol,  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kktavvxii]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 


^pril  u 


I  further  announce  that  if  utt,, 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  P«2* 
vanla  [Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  fS 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  SenaS 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmowdsohIim? 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELixnS 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr  Uail 
LAND),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (ST 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  rww 
Yotmo),  and  the  Senator  from  Ttna^ 
see  (Mr.  KxfauvmJ  would  eachiSl 
"yea."  ^"* 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  th* 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ta 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  hZ 
mother.  ™ 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Ur 
Simpson]  is  absent  on  official  bimwf!l 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  lit 
AncxN],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr 
BiNNETT],  the  Senator  from  Ke&tvkr 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  IW 
Mexico  [Mr.  Michim  ],  the  Senator  trm 
South  Dakoto  [Mr.  Mundt),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Town]  «» 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr 
BballI.  the  Senator  from  ican<m  [|^ 
Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  Arteu 
[Mr.  GoLDWATXR]  are  absent  to  attod 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Uonm] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ifici. 
IM ) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt).  If  present  and  voting,  the  Soh 
ator  from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yet," 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Kaniai 
[Mr.  Carlaon]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bxall).  If  pnont 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kanai 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  froa 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeu  51, 
nasrs  16,  as  follows: 

(No.  57  Leg.  in  closed  session.) 
(No.  68 Leg.] 
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So  Mr.  RtrssiLL's  amendment  was 
agreed   to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  first  of  all,  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thttriiond]  for  the  splendid 
presenUtlon  he  has  made  today.  He  has 
presented  in  a  forthright,  candid,  dedi- 
cated manner  crucial  facts  which  every 
Senator  ought  to  know.  I  believe  he  has 
opened  some  eyes  here  today.  I  con- 
gratulate him  for  what  he  has  done  and 
I  am  proud  to  support  the  position  he 
has  taken. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  deep  regard. 
Inspect,  and.  If  I  may  say  so,  my  affection 
fOT  the  great  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll]  who  has  once 
again  shown  his  characteristic  mastery 
of  the  factors  involved  In  our  national 
defense.  Watching  him  today  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  an  education  to  me 
and  to  all  of  us.  Because  of  my  vast  re- 
spect for  his  Judgment.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  the  fact  that  I  might  take  an 
opposite  view  on  this  issue. 

I  have  for  some  years  now  been  con- 
cerned over  the  lag  in  our  anti-missile 
missile  program. 

Speaking  about  this  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  on  May  12,  1960.  I 
said  that  the  development  of  the  anti- 
missile missile  by  either  side  would  have 
strategic  Implications  comparable  to  the 
development  of  the  A-bomb  or  H-bomb. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  corps  of  excep- 
tionally competent  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  had  been  working  on  the  Nike- 
Zeiis  project  for  the  U.S.  Army  were 
completely  convinced  that  the  problems 
of  guidance  and  of  a  suitable  warhead 
could  be  solved.  Indeed,  they  believed 
their  project  was  far  enough  along  at 
that  time  to  warrant  the  advanced  pro- 
curement of  vital  components. 

I  said  that  I  was  suflBclently  Impressed 
by  the  progress  of  the  project  and  by  the 
confldence  of  the  men  responsible  for  it, 
to  favor  a  full-speed-ahead'  program.   . 

But  for  some  strange  reason,  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  ruled  that  there 
should  be  no  procurement  imtil  the 
Nlke-Zeus  had  been  completely  tested 
and  proved  as  a  weapons  system. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Nike- 
Zeus  project  has  from  the  beginning  had 
the  unqualified  backing  of  the  Anny 
Chief  of  Staff.  Only  several  weeks  ago, 
Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs,  told  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
we  face  the  possibility  of  a  cold  war  de- 
feat if  the  Russians  beat  this  country  to 
an  antimissile  missile.  General  Taylor 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Zeus  had  been 
put  into  production  when  he  first  recom- 
mended it  in  1959.  the  first  unit  would 
be  installed  this  year. 


The  Nlke-X  system  on  which  the  Army 
is  now  working  may  ultimately  prove  to 
be  more  effective  than  the  Nike-Zeus. 
But  the  research  on  the  Nike-X  system 
is  still  in  its  Infancy  and  it  will  probably 
be  a  number  of  years,  at  the  best,  before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  construct  Nike- 
X  installations  to  defend  our  cities. 

Even  admitting  the  imperfections  in 
the  Nike-Zeus,  I  think  that  we  would 
have  been  in  a  far  stronger  position  to- 
day and  in  the  critical  years  ahead  of 
us.  if  we  had  followed  the  Army's  recom- 
mendations in  1959. 

Obviously,  some  kind  of  antimissile 
system,  even  an  imperfect  one,  is  bet- 
ter than  none.  And  clearly  it  is  our  duty 
to  provide  ourselves  at  every  Juncture 
with  the  most  effective  weapons  our 
technology  makes  possible — knowing 
that  such  weapons  may  be  superseded 
within  the  decade  by  weapons  systems 
of  greatly  improved  effectiveness. 

I  know  that  in  certain  scientific  quar- 
ters there  is  a  psychological  opposition 
to  the  antimissile  missile  because  they 
Ijelieve  that  this  would  upset  the  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  his  speech  at  Cornell  University 
last  January  5,  Dr.  Hans  Bethe  reiterated 
his  oft-stated  opinion  that  the  anti- 
ICBM  Is  "virtually  hopeless."  Dr.  Bethe 
has  by  no  means  been  alone  In  the  ex- 
pression of  such  negative  opinions.  I 
am  certain  that  all  of  these  opinions 
have  represented  honest  estimates.  But 
their  net  effect  has  been  to  create  so 
much  doubt  \n  the  minds  of  the  responsi- 
ble authorities  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refused  to  engage  in  procurement 
for  an  antl-missile-mlssile  program  until 
It  had  passed  all  the  tests.  In  conse- 
quence, even  If  further  developments 
demonstrate  the  capability  of  an  anti- 
missile missile  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt,  several  precious  and  irretrievable 
years  will  have  been  lost  in  providing  our 
people  with  the  protection  of  an  antimis- 
sile defense. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  imderstand  Dr. 
Bethe's  persistently  negative  attitude  on 
the  question  of  the  antimissile  missile. 
Just  as  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
persistent  tendency  of  the  school  of  sci- 
entific advisers  to  which  he  l>elongs  to 
discount  the  importance  of  all  potential 
developments  in  the  field  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons technology. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Bethe  and  the  antl- 
ICBM,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
negativism  may  be  another  manifesta- 
tion of  his  tendency  to  tailor  his  scientific 
opinions  to  conform  with  his  political 
views.  s^ 

Dr.  Bethe.  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  believes  that  we  are  all  safer  if  the 
Soviets  enjoy  near-parity  with  the  United 
States  in  nuclear  weapons.  This  situa- 
tion in  his  opinion  creates  a  "stable  de- 
terrent." In  an  article  written  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  last  March  3. 
Dr.  Bethe.  after  again  stating  his  belief 
that  there  Is  no  effective  antl-ICBM  sys- 
tem, concluded  with  the  words:  "But  I 
believe  that  this  Is  good  because  after  all 
we  want  the  stable  deterrent  to  remain 
stable." 

I  note  with  satisfaction  that  Secretary 
of  Def«ifie  McNamara.  in  his  recent 
presentation  to  Congress,  asked  for  fimds 


for  the  development  of  the  Nike-X,  an 
advanced  derivation  from  the  Nike 
research. 

As  I  did  three  years  ago  when  I  first 
addressed  myself  to  this  subject,  I  would 
again  urge  that  the  development  of  the 
antimissile  missile  be  given  top  priority 
and  that,  in  the  light  of  the  highly  en- 
couraging progress  recently  made,  we 
honor  the  Army's  request  for  advance 
procurement  in  the  Interest  of  exi)edit- 
ing  the  program. 

The  prospect  of  an  effective  antimis- 
sile missile  again  brings  us  back  to  the 
importance  of  the  neutron  bomb.  Be-' 
cause,  of  all  the  developments  now  on 
the  horizon,  the  neutron  bomb  offers 
perhaps  the  greatest  promise  for  use  as 
an  antimissile  warhead  m  the  Nlke-X 
system  on  which  the  Army  is  now 
working. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  3,  line 
20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$2,159,- 
600,000"  and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,293,600,000." 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  this  amendment,  which  would 
add  $134  million  authorization  for  two 
additional  nuclear  submarines  which 
were  included  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  I  feel  that  the  House  took  very 
wise  action  on  this,  and  the  House  fully 
Justified  the  action  taken  as  explained 
In  the  House  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  House 
report  No.  62  the  section  on  "Attack  Sub- 
marines": 

ATTACK     STTBMASINXS 

As  indicated  under  "Explanation  of 
Amendments,"  the  committee  added  two  at- 
tack or  "killer"  submarines  to  the  six  which 
were  requested  In  the  bill  aa  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  The  committee  wiahes  to  point 
out  that  the  E>epartment  of  the  Navy  had 
requested  the  Secretary  of  Defetise  to  Include 
not  six.  but  eight,  of  these  submarines  In 
the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  however, 
made  the  decision  that  six  waa  the  proper 
number. 

Historically  the  submarine  has  alwajrs  been 
strictly  a  weapon  of  opportunity  because  of 
Its  extremely  low  speed  submerged  and  be- 
caiise  of  the  short  range  of  Its  weapona.  Its 
targets  have  been  limited  necessarily  to 
those  ships  which  happen  to  come  within  Its 
small  combat  range.  Nuclear  power  has 
transformed  the  submarine  Into  a  ship  able 
to  operate  submerged  for  unlimited  periods  at 
^  speeds  in  excess  of  all  except  the  few  very 
fastest  surface  ships.  There  la  now  almost 
no  target  which  cannot  be  overtaken  and 
destroyed.  This  makes  the  submarine  a  tre- 
mendously more  vital  ship  in  future  naval 
warfare  than  its  dlesel -electric  predecessor. 

The  Soviets  represent  the  main  threat  to 
our  security.  Our  ahlllty  to  contain  and 
defeat  that  threat  will  depend  on  oiir  sea 
power  and  Its  ability  to  protect  our  own  sea 
lanes  and  to  deny  portions  of  the  sea  to  the 
Soviets. 

The  primary  threat  to  our  sea  power  la 
the  Russian  submarine.  While  Russia  today 
does  have  a  significant  numerical  advantage 
In  the  total  size  of  her  aubnuulne  forces,  we 
have  an  advantage  in  the  ntunber  of  nuclear 
powered  submarlnea.  However,  current 
trends  Indicate  that  It  wlU  not  be  too  far 
In  the  future  when  the  Soviet  nuclear  sub- 
marine strength  will  approximate  the  en- 
tire UJS.  attack  submarine  force  level. 
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Our  jKcttmax  invwxtory  of  mtucaL  rabma-    marines  and  make  them  what  they  are    Latin  America,   where  we  at*  -,«-«^ 
'*".'^*^_'_^*^-*^^*?!L**!5,.°5.*i2^'*S:     destined  to  be-the  effective  right  arm    concerned  about  the  potential  inSJ?* 

Russian  submarines,  particular  lytfoJl 
are  able  to  get  a  submarine  ba4  mSZ 


lines 

tlonal  submarines,  some  post-World  War  II. 
but  a  large  niunber  are  World  War  n  ships. 

FurUier  modernization  or  conversion  of 
World  War  n  submarines  Is  not  practica- 
ble either  from  a  cost  effect!  rene—  or  oper- 
ational standpoint.  No  eomTentlonal  sub- 
marine can  be  modernised  to  give  it  a 
•Ignlflcant  combat  capability  against  nu- 
clear submarines.  The  most  that  can  be 
accomplished  by  modemlzlng  conventional 
submarines  Is  an  Increased  Interim  ASW 
capability  against  other  conventional  sub- 
marines. Our  World  War  n  submarines  are 
90  years  old  and  plagtied  with  material  dUB- 
eultles.  The  most  that  can  be  accompllahed 
for  these  submarines  Is  aome  Improvement 
In  material  condition  and  a  marginal  In- 
crease In  combat  capability.  However,  by 
the  early  107O's  the  World  War  n  submarines 
vlll  be  approximately  30  years  old  and  they 
can  expect  to  have  problenu  of  reliability 
and  safety  even  if  modernized. 

The  nuclear  attack  submarine  represents 
a  weapons  system  with  a  capability  several 
orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  the  con- 
Tentlonal  submarine  (modernized  or  other- 
wise) In  almost  every  area  essential  to 
combatant  capability:  Increased  maximum 
and  sustained  speed,  vastly  Increased  endur- 
ance. Increased  test  depth,  greatly  Improved 
paaBlve  and  active  sonar,  large  reduction  In 
radiated  ncrtse  with  reexiltant  low  deteet- 
ablllty  by  passive  sonar  system.  Increased 
detection  and  search  capability,  and  In- 
creased kill  capability.  These  effectiveness 
factors  are  true  whether  SSlTs  are  deployed 
In  forward  areas  acting  Independently  In 
area  patrols,  or  are  units  of  a  barrier  acting 
In  concert  with  other  ASW  tarct^a.  The  kill 
capability  of  the  SSN  In  either  deployment 
Is  manifold  that  of  the  conventional  sub- 
marine against  conventkmal  submarine  tar- 
gets. Against  ntidear  submarine  targets 
they  are  effective,  while  the  conventional 
submarines  are  relatively  ineffective  regard- 
less of  the  scheme  of  employment.  Against 
futxire  enemy  nuclear  submarines,  contacts 
will  be  less  frequent  and  therefore  enemy 
contact  must  be  exploited  to  Insure  a  kill 
to  the  maxlmtnn  extent  possible.  A  barrier 
must  live  up  to  its  name.  Detection  and 
kill  Is  the  object,  not  solely  eaiiy  warning. 

With  the  Increasing  threat  of  enemy  nu- 
clear submarines,  conventionally  powered 
submarines  win  progressively  become  Inade- 
quate to  the  task.  Moreover,  as  Soviet  ca- 
pabilities Increase,  the  long  submerged  en- 
durance and  high  submerged  speed  of 
nuclear  submarines  become  primary  requi- 
sites. With  respect  to  Soviet  SSN  the  United 
States  has  a  4-  to  6-year  lead.  This  lead 
has  been  developed  at  great  expense  and 
effort  and  can  be  maintained  only  through 
a  shipbuilding  program  iRnich  modernizes 
our  submarine  forces  at  a  rate  conunen- 
siurate  with  the  threat.  Constnictlon  of 
eight  SSN  per  year  is  the  minimum  program 
to  Insure  the  modernization  of  our  sub- 
marine force  against  the  developing  threat. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine  for 
her  amendment  and  to  associate  myself 
with  her  in  supporting  the  amendment. 
She  has  always  been  a  champion  of  the 
very  necessary  and  vital  submarine  as 
a  weapon. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  loved 
ones  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  their  ootmtry,  however, 
many  of  us  still  believe  the  Thresher  will 
be  to  the  submarine,  in  its  future  devel- 
opment, what  the  Alamo  was  to  Texas. 
It  will  be  a  tragic  impiration  to  improve 


of  America's  striking  powder. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  amend 

ment  of   the  Senator   from  Maine.    I  to  us  than  they  have  at  the  presenruU^ 

think  the  people  of  this  Nation  shoukl  I  know  we  are  apparently  ahead  of  ^^ 

realize   and  appreciate  the   long,  hard  in  the  quality  of  our  submarines.  S! 

fight  that  she  has  made  for  this  effective  we  certainly  are  not  ahead  of  thprn  S 

in  quanUty.  ^ 


weapon. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

I  now 
Senator 
corrl. 

TRX   LOSS   or  THX    SXTBMASIMK   "TRaXSHn" 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  expressing 
sadness  at  the  loss  of  the  submarine 
Thresher.  The  Thresher  operated  out 
of  the  Connecticut  submarine  base. 
Many  of  the  brave  men  who  went  down 
with  that  ship  were  residents  of   the 


take 


Therefore,    we    should    not    mu 

chance.    I  would  rather  make  a  mlstafa 

in  the  direction  of  providing  too  moS 

yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior     than  too  little,  in  providing  submari^ 

from    Connecticut    [Mr.    Ribi-     Therefore.  I  am  happy  to  vote  f or^w 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ma^ 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  grateful  toS 
distinguished  Senator  for  his  suDo^t 
and  for  his  kind  remarks.  '•*vw» 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeu  sod 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordtted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  fed 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  expR«  m. 
commendation    to    the    Senator    trnm 

the  New  U^ndon  and  Oroton  «^.  ^^^^^^  ^'^ui"'  Si'^^".^!?^ 

Those  men  and  the  people  who  live     «rrf«rtr.H4cL«,,«-*K--.K\r.4_^i^T^^" 

in  the  New  London-Oroton  area  have    2*:?^^  ^_^^_"^.*!*^i«* ''^^  ^^  J"- 


always  been  aware  of  the  hazards  faced 
by  the  men  who  go  out  in  submarines, 
whether  in  peace  or  war.  Yet  there  are 
many  others  who  forget  these  hazards. 

It  just  so  happens  that  from  my  front 
porch,  overlooking  New  London  Harbor, 
one  can  always  see  the  submarines  go- 
ing down  the  Thames  River,  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  into  the  sea,  and  coming 
back  again. 

It  was  also  my  great  privilege,  when 
I  was  Governor  of  Connecticut,  to  have 
participated  in  many  celebrations  that 
took  place  when  the  nuclear  submarines 
were  raclcing  up  the  fantastic  records 
they  made,  indicating  the  new  era  of 
the  nuclear-powered  submarine. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  know  nuuiy 
ofBcers  and  men  who  operated  out  of 
the  submarine  base  in  the  New  London- 
Oroton  area.  I  think  there  Is  no  group 
of  men  in  the  Nation,  whether  in  the 
Armed  Forces  or  out,  who  -represent 
more  intellectual  qualities,  physical 
courage,  and  emotional  balance  than  do 
the  men  who  operate  the  submarine  force 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  They 
are  all  hand  picked. 

The  loss  of  this  submarine  is  a  great 
tragedy  and  a  great  loss  to  our  country. 

I  express,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  I 
know  I  do  for  all  the  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  deep  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
iUes  of  those  men  who  were  lost  when 
the  Thresher  went  down. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Ji4r.  President,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Senator  jrield? 

Mrs.  SMITH, 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  another  exam- 
ple where  we  had  better  err  in  the  direc- 
tion of  too  much  rather  than  too  litUe. 
when  there  is  requested  an  increase  of 
six  to  eight  of  these  submarines,  and 
when  we  realize  that  in  certain  parts  of 
the  world  it  is  reported  to  us  that  our 
submarine  force  is  the  best  defensive 
weapon  we  have,  as  well  as  the  best 
offensive  weapon. 

I  am  thinking,  for  example,  of  the 
waters  of  the  Alaska  ai«a.  ao  close  to 


posed  to  the  Senate  today. 

Debates  are  intended  to  analys,  tyn- 
thesise,  inform,  eliminate  the  chaff,  sad 
produce  the  grain,  so  that  inteuigent 
Judgment  can  be  achieved.  I  did  not 
vote  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the 
S^iator  from  South  Carolina,  but  I  csq 
definitely  state  that,  in  my  6  years  and  I 
months  in  the  Senate,  at  no  time  bat  an 
issue  been  discussed  with  the  clarity,  with 
the  concept  of  full  information  and  sin- 
cerity, as  was  the  issue  this  afternoon. 

We  sat  here,  I  think,  for  about  3  houn, 
with  no  time  wasted,  no  distraction  from 
the  discussion,  on  the  floor  or  in  the  gal- 
leries, and  no  distraction  from  people 
moving  back  and  forth. 

I  learned  today,  more  than  I  learned 
before  in  6^2  years,  certain  aspects  sbout 
our  military  posture. 

I  owe  my  thanks  for  the  infonnatloo 
thus  acquired  to  the  Senator  from  Soutti 
Carolina. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  Vbai 
frequently,  as  important  issues  arise.  I 
hope  we  shall  again  have  the  same  type 
of  meeting  we  had  today.  I.  of  coarse, 
would  not  subscribe  to  the  general  prop- 
osition that  there  be  private  meetings 
without  the  public's  knowing  what  wm 
going  on;  but  there  are  times  when  coq- 
fldential  matters  have  to  be  discussed 
This  afternoon's  meeting  showed  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  discussion  such  ss  ve 
had. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  his  thoughtfulness.  and  I 
thank  him  for  making  available  to  me 
today  information  that  will  aid  me  in 
the  future.  I  also  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [  Mr.  Russxixl  for  his  belp 
in  guiding  my  course  in  the  future. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  viD 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHB.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  Join  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  in  what 
he  has  said.  It  was  a  moat  interestlac 
afternoon.    The  audience  to  the 
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went  on.  I  believe  it  was  a  beneficial 
couple  of  hours  in  a  discussion  of  very 
important  subjects. 

I  wish  to  commend  not  only  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who  m  my  opinion  has  performed  a  real 
public  service,  but  also  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  who  ably  de- 
fended the  point  of  view  which  he  ad- 
vocated. The  matter  is  now  settled.  I 
express  the  hope  that  we  will  not  have 
another  meeting  of  this  kind  for  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  words  of 
condolence  and  sympathy  which  have 
been  expressed  to  the  next  of  kin  and 
friends  and  survivors  of  the  men  who 
went  down  in  the  atomic -powered  sub- 
marine Thresher.  It  is  always  a  great 
tragedy  when  men  go  down  to  the  sea 
In  ships  and  do  not  return.  It  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  these  men, 
who  went  out  on  this  trial  run,  testing 
the  diving  capability  of  this  atomic- 
powered  submarine. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
been  rather  fortimate  in  years  gone  by 
in  not  having  lost  an  atomic -powered 
submarine.  We  have  a  large  number  of 
the  Thresher  class,  and  many  more  in 
production. 

This  is  the  first  such  submarine  we 
have  lost  through  an  accident  of  this 
kind,  and  I  pray  a  benign  Providence 
will  vouchsafe  it  the  last. 

I  should  like  to  be  In  a  position  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  I 
cannot  in  good  conscience  do  so.  how- 
ever, because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
addition  of  these  two  attack  submarines 
to  the  six  that  are  already  included  in 
the  bill.  Is  Justifiable  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  does  not  refer  to  a 
Polaris-type  submarine,  but  to  an  anti- 
submarine submarine.  As  the  commit- 
tee report  indicates.  39  nuclear-powered 
attack  submarines  have  been  authorized 
in  previous  programs,  19  of  which  will 
have  Joined  the  fieet  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  Others  will  be  added  through 
the  year  19M. 

The  fact  that  we  have  lost  a  submarine 
of  this  type  should  cause  us  to  defer 
action  on  the  amendment  if  for  no  other 
reason.  The  submarines  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  amendment  and  Involved  In 
the  bill  are  the  same  class  as  the  one 
lost,  the  Thresher  type.  UntU  we  have 
some  report  from  the  board  of  inquiry 
on  what  caused  this  submarine  to  fail 
and  to  bring  about  this  tragic  result,  we 
can  very  well  defer  the  addition  of  these 
two  submarines. 

The  bill  provides  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  6 
of  these  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marines, in  addition  to  the  39  that  are 
already  authorized.  Senators  will  bear 
in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  Polaris-type 
submarine,  but  Is  in  the  nature  of  an 
antisubmarine  submarine.  It  is  a  very 
expensive  submarine.  It  costs  about  $67 
million. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  additions 
that  we  have  made  to  the  fieet  by  way 
of  construction  and  contract  for  the  next 
few  years,  we  can  defer  this  proposal  for 


these  two  additional  submarines  of  this 
tjrpe  until  we  find  out  what  caused  the 
catastrophe  to  the  Thresher  submarine. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  in  his  splendid  tribute  to  the 
men  of  the  Thresher.  I  was  born  and 
raised  a  few  miles  from  the  submarine 
base  at  New  London.  I  still  have  a  home 
nearby.  I  have  known  many,  many  peo- 
ple In  the  submarine  service.  They  are 
very  fine  and  wonderful  people,  and 
they  have  served  our  country  for  a  long 
period  of  time  with  devotion,  courage, 
and  self  sacrifice.  This  tragedy  came  as 
a  numbing  shock  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  p>eople  of  the  country. 
It  Is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  that  these 
men  of  the  submarine  service,  and  their 
families,  hve  In  the  shadow  of  death  at 
all  times,  in  peace  and  in  war.  I  offer 
no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  did  not  want  this  occasion 
to  pass  without  Joining  In  the  tribute  to 
the  men  of  the  submarine  Thresher,  and 
expressing  my  deep  sorrow  to  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  discuss  this 
subject  at  any  great  length.  We  all  know 
that  the  bravest  men  and  the  most  ac- 
tive and  venturesome  yovmg  men  volun- 
teer for  this  type  of  duty.  None  of  these 
men  is  conscripted.  Everyone  of  them  is 
a  volunteer.  They  are  the  finest  men  we 
have.  When  we  lose  this  many  men  in 
one  submarine,  there  Is  no  way  to  cal- 
culate the  value  that  we  have  lost.  We 
know  the  submarine  costs  $67  million, 
but  that  does  not  approximate  the  cost 
of  the  loss  to  the  Nation. 

The  attack  submarine  program  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  In  the  fiscal  year  1964- 
68  program  submitted  to  Congress  In 
January  contemplates  a  force  of  over 
100  ships  excluding  41  Polaris  types. 
When  this  program  is  completed,  well 
over  half  of  the  force  will  be  nuclear- 
powered  and  nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
would  be  modernized  conventional-pow- 
ered submarines. 

While  the  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marine is  a  very  important  element  In 
our  Nation's  antisubmarine  warfare  ca- 
pability, it  Is  not  the  only  one  that  Is  Im- 
portant. Some  authorities  believe  the 
Navy  Is  better  off  In  the  size  of  its  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarine  force 
than  it  is  In  other  elements  of  a  well 
balanced  antisubmarine  capability. 

The  committee  labored  earnestly  and 
valiantly  to  make  some  reductions  in  the 
bin  this  year.  Since  this  committee 
amendment  Involves  a  difference  with 
the  House,  the  matter  will  be  in  confer- 
ence if  the  Senate  rejects  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  If  the 
Senate  were  to  make  this  addition,  I  am 
sure  the  other  programs  that  are  not 
Justified  by  the  budget  estimates  that 
have  been  recommended  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
prove  to  be  equally  appealing. 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  do  so,  I  must 
reluctantly  urge  the  Senate  to  accede  to 
the  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
which  have  been  very  generous  in  this 
submarine  field,  and  to  stand  by  the 
committee's  action. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  other  Senators  who  have  spoken 
so  highly  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell].  I  have  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing on  that  committee.  I  appreciate  his 
patience  and  tolerance  in  his  dealings 
with  all  of  us  throughout  the  hearings. 

I  fully  acknowledge  the  right  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  to  his  opinion. 
I  respect  hira  and  his  opinions  even 
though  I  differ  with  him  on  the  subject 
dealt  with  in  my  amendment. 

I  think  that  the  headlines  In  the  papers 
today  Illustrate  the  wisdom  of  this 
amendment.  I  refer  to  the  tragic  loss 
of  the  submarine  Thresher. 

In  my  opinion,  we  would  be  wise  to 
authorize  the  two  additional  subma- 
rines that  this  amendment  proposes.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  President  would 
have  to  order  their  construction,  but  It 
would  give  him  the  authority.  And  that 
authority  would  give  him  greater  flexi- 
bility with  which  to  cope  with  such  tragic 
losses  as  that  of  the  Thresher. 

This  amendment  would  carry  no  man- 
datory obligation.  Instead  it  would  give 
the  President  greater  latitude  on  meeting 
our  defense  requirements — requirements 
that  can  quickly  change  as  a  result  of 
such  developments  as  the  tragedy  of  the 
Thresher. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell].  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  like  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  my 
neighbor  and  friend,  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

The  tragic  event  which  has  occurred  in 
what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of 
pesicetime  naval  disasters  has  saddened 
all  of  us  in  New  Hampshire.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  proud  of  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  the  Navy  and  of  our  sub- 
marine fleet. 

We  are  proud  that  the  type  of  sub- 
marine involved  In  this  tragedy  has  al- 
ready proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est fighting  submarines  in  the  world.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  add  to  our  growing 
strength  In  this  nuclear  tsrpe  of  subma- 
rine. I  commend  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. Throughout  the  years,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  work  with  our  beloved  for- 
mer colleague,  the  late  Styles  Bridges, 
who  was  long  a  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  we 
have  with  us  in  the  Senate  Senator 
Cotton  and  Senator  McIktyre,  who  are 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Senator 
Bridges  In  doing  all  that  it  Is  possible 
to  do  to  make  our  submarine  fleet  a  credit 
to  our  Nation. 
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Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yleMT 

Mrs.  SMITH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  B«r.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  great  sorrow 
«n?re«cd  by  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  upon  the  re- 
cent loss  of  the  sutmarine  Threatter. 
Together  with  other  Senators,  I  am  proud 
to  say  to  the  parents  and  loved  ones  of 
the  men  who  were  lost  that  they  gave 
their  lives  as  truly  as  anyone  ever  did  for 
their  flag  and  their  Nation.  Among  all 
military  men,  the  crews  of  the  subma- 
rines are  at  the  very  top  and  are  among 
the  finest. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frwn  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AKDKssoir].  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EDicoin>soN],  the 
Senator  from  I<mitstana  [Mr.  Ezxkndbr]. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdin ]'. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
LAMD],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefaxjvbh],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  LoNo],  the  Senator  from  Micliigan 
[Mr.  McNamaraI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Senator 
from  Oliio  [Mr.  YoTmc].  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlbtt]  .  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orxjikiho].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntt- 
scn]  ,  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Brao],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Edmondson],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellbnber],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatden],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KBrAtTviR], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington], the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
YOTTNG],  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
a\RTLETT] ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Orttkning],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magntxson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  is 
absent  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  Is  absent  on  oflQcIal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechxm],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Muitot],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 


Carlson],  and  the  Senator  from  Ariaona 
[Mr.  OoLowATn]  are  absent  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

If  present  and  voting,  ttie  Senator 
frwn  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorrrl,  ttie  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Biall],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oolo- 
WATERl,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikkn],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


Caae 

Ooopcr 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Tons 

Jackaon 

Javiu 

Kennedy 


Bsyh 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Church 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douclas 

Engl* 

Snrln 

Fulbrlgbt 

Oore 


[No.  69  Leg] 

TEAS — 2a 

Kuchel 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Morae 

Muskie 

Paatore 

Pearson 

Pell 

NAYS — is 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hlckenlooper 
Hnuka 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Johnston 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Keating 
Lauache 
Long.  La. 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McOovem 


Prouty 
Rlblcoff 
Smith 
Thurmond 
Williams.  N  J. 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 


MeteaU 

MlUer 

Monroney 

Moss 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Smatbers 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Williams.  Del. 


NOT  VOTINO — 30 

Edmondson        McNamara 


Elcnder 

Ooldwater 

Oruenlng 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Kefauver 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 


Mechem 

Morton 

Mundt 

Scott 

Simpson 

Symington 

Tower 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

Carlson 

Clark 

Bastland 

So  Mrs.  Smith's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  committee  amendment? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2440)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AprU  11 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.     MANSFIELD.     Mr.     Pr«id-„* 

under  the  agreement.  I  understwdtoJ 

Senate  will  now  take  up  mornlnBj*--! 

buslneis.  — -•-•^ 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Tha*  u 
correct.  *»*^» 

CERTAIN  STREETS  IN  VILLAGE  Q* 
HEYBURN.  IDAHO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Own 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AlfataJl 
discharged  from  further  consldttabn! 
of  House  bill  1087,  to  release  the  riSt 
title,  or  interest,  if  any,  of  the  United 
States  in  certain  streeU  in  the  vUiatB^ 
Heybum.  Idaho,  and  to  repeal  therem 
ter  in  patent  for  public  reserve,  and  Si 
the  Senate  proceed  to  coxisider  the  bUL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  hu 
(H.R.  1087)  to  release  the  right  Utle. » 
interest,  if  any.  of  the  United  StatM  ta 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heyboni 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  revertwS 
patent  for  public  reserve  was  consklend 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  retd  ths 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prerident  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bffi 
22  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  cotMida 
the  measures  on  the  calendar.  beglnniM 
with  Calendar  No.  87,  and  eonUnali« 
with  the  following  calendar  measures  in 
sequeivce. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER         Ii 

there  objecUon?  Without  objection.  !t 
is  so  ordered ;  and  the  measures  on  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  Na 
97.  will  be  stated. 


CONVEY  CERTAIN  PUBUC  LANDS  IN 
NEVADA  TO  COUNTY  OF  LINCOLM 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  873)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public 
lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Lincoln,  SUte  of  Nevada,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
ameiKlments,  on  page  2.  line  4,  after  the 
word  "approximately",  to  strike  oot 
"2,920"  and  insert  "2,844";  after  line  *. 
to  strike  out : 

Range  07  east,  township  a  south,  north- 
west quarter  of  section  2;  west  half,  sooth- 
west  quarter  secUon  2;  all  of  section  l; 
northeast  quarter  and  northwest  quartsr  sad 
southweat  quarter  and  northeast  quarter  o( 
southeast  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  <rf 
southeast  quarter  and  southwest  quartsr  o( 
southeast  quarter  of  section  10.  Northeast 
quarter  and  northwest  quarter  and  amtb* 
west  quarter  of  secUon  16.  Alao,  northsaft 
quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  ths  north- 
west quarter  of  southeast  quarter  and  south- 
east quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  secUoo 
15.  All  of  section  14.  All  of  southeast  qoar- 
tar  of  section  11  and  southeast  qvartsr  of 
northeaat  quarter  of  section  II.  and  aorth- 
wast  quarter  of  northwest  quarter  ot  mo- 
tlon  11. 
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And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Inaert: 

•n^s  northwest  quarter,  weat  half  of  aouth- 
•«ct  quarter  section  3;  aU  section  S;  north 
half  southwest  quarter,  waat  baU  of  aonth- 
^t  quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  southeast 
quartar    section    *"  *'        '  '"" 

northeast 


10: 

quarter, 


southeast   q^iarter 
northwest    quarter 


of 
of 


lands  as  such  county  alects,  nor  shall  the 
piirchaae  by  suah  county  of  only  a  portion  or 
IKUtions  of  such  lands  be  construed  to  con- 
stitute a  waiver  or  reUnquiahment  of  any 
of  its  rights  under  this  Act  to  purchase,  in 
aooordance  with  such  preceding  provlalons 
and  by  legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  land 
surveys,  the  remainder  of  such  landa,  or  any 


,„^^X,  q"*'^- ?«"^:^';?*if  ^- -Jf "°S      porUon'  thereof. 

11;    aU   section    l*^^^^^^„^^:^ffy/^^f^         Bmc.A.  AU  moneys  received  from  the  con- 


aviarter  northeast  quarter  of  aoutheast  quar- 
ter of  northwest  quarter  of  aoutheast  quar- 
ter southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter 
eecUon  15.  aU  In  townahip  8  south,  range  67 
east  Mount  Diablo  meridian.  Nevada. 


shall  be  disposed  of  In  the  same  manner  aa 
nK>neys  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  except  that  moneys  received  as  re- 
imbursement for  costs  of  appraisal,  surveys. 

On  page  4.   after  line  8,  to  insert  a     »nd   extinguishing   adverse   claims  'may   be 
yjii  F"e»-    »•  »,«wi  V.W  t>i«  RM<rf>tjtrv  for  Raid  nurooses  wlth- 

new  section,  as  follows 


Bac.  Sw  Thia  Act  ahaU  not  preclude  the 
Bounty  of  Lincoln  from  acquiring  tiUe  or 
Dalies  to  any  Unda  described  In  thU  Act 
for  public  or  recreational  purposes  imder 
ttje  Act  of  June  14.  1W«  (44  Stat.  741),  as 
amended  (43  UJB.C.  869.  et  seq.). 

And.  after  Une  13.  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

8K.  7.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
ahall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  following  named  min- 
sraU  tot  which  the  land  U  deemed  valuable 
or  pcDspectively  valuable:  coal,  native  as- 
phalt, solid  and  semisolid  Mtumen.  and  bitu- 
minous rock  (including  oil -Impregnated  rock 
or  sands  from  which  oU  is  recoverable  only 
by  (pedal  treatment  after  the  deposit  is 
mined  or  quarried),  oil,  gas.  oil  shale,  phos- 
phate, sodium,  and  potassium,  together  with 
the  right  of  the  United  SUtes.  Its  lessees, 
permittees,  or  licensees  to  prospect  for.  mine, 
and  remove  them  under  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

B€  it  enacied  br  the  Senate  atxd  House 
of  Reftresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  Issue  to  the 
co\mty  of  Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada,  upon  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  by  the  county 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  not 
more  than  nve  years  after  the  Secretary  has 
noUfled  the  county  of  such  price,  which  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  costs 
of  extinguishing  any  adverse  claims  to  the 
lands  to  be  patented,  the  costs  of  any  neces- 
sary survey,  and  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
lands  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
the  appraisal  of  the  lands  by  contract  ap- 
praisal or  otherwise,  a  patent  for  the  follow- 
ing-described lands,  situated  In  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  comprising  approximately  2,844 
acres  (all  range  references  are  to  the  Mount 
Diablo  base  and  meridian) : 

The  northwest  quarter,  west  half  of  south- 
west quarter,  section  T,  aU  section  3;  north 
half,  southwest  quarter,  west  half  of  south- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  section  10;  southeast  quarter  of 
northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter,  section 
11;  all  section  14;  north  half,  southwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quar- 
ter of  northwest  quarter  of  southeast  quar- 
ter, southeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter 
section  is.  all  In  township  8  south,  range  67 
east  Ifoaat  Diablo  meridian.  Nevada. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  any  existing 
valid  claims  against  the  lands  described  in 
the  nrst  section  of  this  Act.  and  to  any  res- 
ervations necessary  to  protect  continuing 
uses  of  those  lands  by  the  United  States. 

Sac.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  ths  oounty  of  Lincoln,  State  of 
Nevada,  from  purchasing,  in  accordance  with 
inch  preceding  provisions,  otily  such  portion 
er  portions,  by  legal  •uMhvtslon  of  the 
pubUo  laatf  •nrveya,  of  Vie  •bore-deacrlbed 


used  by  the  Secretary  for  said  purposes  with 
out  appropriation. 

Sec.  6.  The  lands  described  In  section  1 
of  this  Act  shall  be  segregated  from  aU  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
untU  the  Secretary  shaU  provide  otherwise 
by  publication  of  an  order  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  preclude  the 
county  of  Lincoln  from  acquiring  title  or 
leases  to  any  lands  described  in  this  Act  for 
public  or  recreational  purposes  under  the  Act 
of  June  14,  1926  (44  Stat.  741),  as  amended 
(43  U.S.C.  860,  et  seq.). 

Sec.  7.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  following-named  min- 
erals for  which  the  land  Is  deemed  valuable 
or  prospectively  valuable:  coal,  native  as- 
phalt, solid  and  Bemlsolld  bitumen,  and  bi- 
tuminous rock  (including  oil -Impregnated 
rock  or  sands  from  which  oU  is  recoverable 
only  by  special  treatment  after  the  depoeit 
Is  mined  or  quarried),  oil.  gas,  oU  ahale, 
phosphate,  sodium,  and  potassium,  together 
with  the  right  of  the  United  States,  its 
lessees,  permittees,  or  licensees  to  prospect 
for,  mine,  and  remove  them  under  applicable 
provisions  of  law. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  119),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (8. 
873)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Lincoln,  State  of 
Nevada,  having  conaldered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  rep- 
onunend  that  the  bUl  as  amended  do  pasa 

The  amendments  are  as  foUows: 

On  page  2  line  4,  strike  out  "2,920"  and 
substitute  "2,844".  This  amendment  cor- 
rects an  error  in  the  acreage  description  in 
the  bm. 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  6  tlirough  18  and 
substitute  the  following  language: 

"The  northwest  quarter,  west  half  o£ 
southwest  quarter  section  2;  all  section  3; 
north  half,  southwest  quarter,  west  half  of 
southeast  quarter,  northeast  quarter  of 
southeast  quarter  section  10;  southeast  quar- 
ter of  nortlieast  quarter,  northwest  quarter 
of  northwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter  sec- 
tion 1 1 ;  aU  aeetlosi  14;  north  half,  southwest 
quarter,  northeast  quartar  of  soutlieasC 
quarter  ot.  northwvst  qraarter  of  southeast 
quarter,  southeast  quartsr  of  southeast 
quarter  section  15,  all  in  township  3  south, 
range  67,  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  Ne- 
vada." 


This  Is  a  technical  amendment  more  ac- 
curately describing  the  legal  subdivisions 
described  in  the  bill. 

On  page  3,  foUowUig  Une  23,  add  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sac.  6.  This  Act  shall  not  preclude  the 
county  of  Lincoln  from  acquiring  title  or 
leases  to  any  lands  described  in  this  Act  for 
public  or  recreational  purposes  under  the 
Act  of  June  14,  IMS  (44  Stat.  741),  aa 
amended   (43  U.8.C    860,  et  seq.)." 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  as- 
sure that  this  legislation  does  not  diminish 
the  opportunity  for  Lincoln  County  to  ac- 
quire landa  under  the  Recreation  and  Public 
Purposes  Act. 

Add  a  new  section  7  aa  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
ahall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  following  named  min- 
erals for  which  the  land  is  deemed  valuable 
or  prospectively  valtiable:  coal,  native  as- 
phalt, solid  and  aeml-aolld  bitumen,  and 
bltiimlnous  rock  (including  oU- impregnated 
rock  or  sands  from  which  oU  Is  recoverable 
only  by  special  treatment  after  the  deposit 
U  mined  or  quarried),  oil,  gas.  oil  Aale. 
phosphate,  sodium,  and  potassium,  together 
with  the  right  of  the  United  States,  its 
lessees,  permittees,  or  Ucensees  to  prospect 
for.  mine,  and  remove  them  \uider  appUcable 
provisions  of  law." 

The  purpose  of  this  antendment  is  to  re- 
serve minerals  to  the  United  States. 


The  county  of  Lincoln  has  excessively 
heavy  Federal  land  holdings,  and  it  has  de- 
sired to  develop  a  broader  Industrial  base. 
In  recent  years  its  rural  development  com- 
mittee has  t>een  working  in  cooperation  with 
the  Nevada  Area  Development  Committee  to 
achieve  this  goal.  The  lands  Involved  are 
located  in  Meadow  Valley  Wash,  6  miles 
north  of  Callente,  within  an  area  designated 
as  depressed.  It  is  principally  open  land 
of  little  value  for  livestock  grazing,  recrea- 
tional, or  subdlvlslonal  use,  and  of  unknown 
value  for  agriculture.  This  legislation  will 
permit  Lincoln  County  to  attempt  to  develop 
industrial  or  other  usee  in  this  area. 

COST 

No  budgetary  increase  is  involved.  The 
legislation  requires  that  Lincoln  Coiuity  pay 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  lands  plus  the 
cost  of  necessary  stirveys  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  extinguishing  any  adverse 
claims  on  the  lands  involved.  In  setting 
the  fair  market  value,  the  Secretary  will  be 
expected  to  guard  against  speculative  prac- 
tices and  assure  that  the  price  paid  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  representative  of  the 
value  of  the  property  and  that  It  will  not  be 
resold  In  a  manner  disadvantageous  to 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  to  the 
county  of  Lincoln. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the  revenue 
received  by  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
deposited  In  the  Treasury  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  public  land  revenues,  but  does 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  the  moneys 
received  from  Lincoln  County  to  cover  the 
cost  of  appraisal,  surveys,  and  extinguishing 
adverse  clalmB. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  RELATINO  TO 
TRANSFER  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
COLORADO    RIVER    COMMISSION 

*--OP   NEVADA 

The  bill  (H.R.  277)  to  amend  the  act 
of  April  22, 1960,  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  certain  lands  to  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  of  Nevada  wcu  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


t 
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in  the  RxcoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  120) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 
as  follows: 

PumrosB 

H.R.  277  will  extend,  for  5  years  (i.e..  un- 
til AprU  32,  1968).  tb©  time  within  which 
the  Nevada-Colorado  River  Commlaslon  may 
submit  Its  plan  for  development  of  certain 
areas  of  public  land  previously  authorized 
for  purchase,  and  extend  for  10  years  (I.e.. 
until  April  22.  1970)  the  time  within  which 
the  State  may  complete  the  purchase. 

NKKD 

The  act  of  AprU  22.  I960  (74  Stat.  74). 
provides  for  the  conveyance  of  certain  public 
lands  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
the  State  of  Nevada.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
act  It  was  provided  that  the  Secretary  should 
segregate  from  all  forms  of  entry  under  the 
public  land  lavra,  for  a  5-year  period,  ap- 
proximately 1(»,000  acres  of  public  lands. 

Witiiln  3  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  AprU  22,  1960.  act.  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  Is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  propoeed  plan  of 
development  for  the  area  referred  to  above. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Secretary  was  required 
"at  the  earliest  practicable  date"  to  have 
an  appraisal  made  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  tlie  lands.  Finally.  It  Is  provided  that, 
within  the  5-year  segregation  period  referred 
to  above,  tlie  State  of  Nevada,  acting  tiu-ough 
the  Colorado  River  Commission,  would  have 
a  continuing  option  to  pxirchase  the  lands 
involved. 

In  May  1962.  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior advised  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  of  the  appraised  fair  market  value 
of  the  land  as  of  January  1962.  Although 
work  by  the  commission  has  been  proceed- 
ing, the  development  plan  has  jiist  recently 
been  completed  and  It  may  or  may  not  be 
feasible  to  have  it  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  AprU  22.  1963.  Review  of  the  plan 
will  take  time,  and  orderly  procediire  Indi- 
cates the  deslrabUlty  of  extending  the  time 
for  submission  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  the 
period  in  which  the  option  to  purchase  must 
be  exercised. 

COST 

'  There  will  l>e  no  Increase  in  budgetary 
requirements  as  the  result  of  enactment  of 
HJ1.2T7. 


^PrU  tl 


The  land  described  in  HJl.  1544  was  ac- 

qxiired  by  the  Grand  Canal  Co.  In  1890  from 
a  Mi.  and  Mrs.  P.  W.  Smith.  Thereafter, 
most  of  the  works  and  property  of  the  canal 
company  were  acquired  In  1906  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  Salt  River  irri- 
gation project.  In  1919,  Mr.  W.  H.  Forman 
purchased  from  the  Smith  heirs  the  property 
described  in  HJl.  1544.  The  Oovernment 
acknowledges  that  the  Forman  family  re- 
tained possession  of  the  land  until  1947  when 
the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  AssocU- 
tlon  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  land 
and  developed  an  irrigation  well  thereon. 

When  use  of  the  property  by  the  Salt  River 
Valley  Water  Users'  AwoclaUon  on  behalf  <rf 
the  United  SUtes  became  necessary,  the  con- 
flicting claims  became  known.  The  United 
SUtes  took  the  position  that  It  had  acquired 
the  real  estate  as  part  of  the  property  It  ac- 
quired from  the  Grand  Canal  Co.;  the  For- 
mans  took  the  position  that  they  had  ac- 
quired the  land  from  the  Smith  heirs. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  Judicial  determination  of 
the  rights  Involved. 

COST 

No  Increase  In  budgetary  requirements  Is 
Involved  In  HJl.  1544. 


OKPAXTMBfTAI.    MXCOCMmiUTmi,, 

A  favorable  report  wm  iubmitt«l  h.  ... 
Department  of  the  Interior;  which  foU^it- 
DxPAancurr  o»  -na  iNmooa. 


Omcx  or  thx  8 


fAST. 


BILL   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1007)  to  guarantee  elec- 
tric consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
£rst  call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that 
region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sximers  in  other  regions  reciprocal 
priority,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER,  The  biU 
Will  be  passed  over. 


AUTHORITY  TO  BRINO  SUIT 
AGAINST  the  UNITED  STATES  BY 
DAVID  H.  AND  JULIA  FORMAN 

The  blU  (HJl.  1544)  to  authorize 
David  H.  Forman  and  Julia  Forman  to 
bring  suit  against  the  United  States  to 
determine  title  to  certain  lands  in  Mari- 
copa Coimty.  Ariz.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  121) ,  explaining  the  puruMes  of  the 
bill.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

ptmrosB 

HJl.  1644  grants  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  institution  of  a  civU  sxilt  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  title  to  a  portion  of 
a  0.9-acre  parcel  of  land  of  which  the  re- 
maining portion  la  utilised  in  oonnaction 
with  the  Salt  River  Federal  reclamaUon 
project.  The  act  U  the  substitute  biU  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


AUTHORIZE  SURVEY  AND  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF  TOWNSITE  FOR 
JUNEAU  INDIAN  VILLAGE  IN 
ALASKA 

The  bill  (S.  247)  to  authorize  survey 
and  establishment  of  a  townsite  for  the 
Juneau  Indian  Village,  in  Alaska,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engross^  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  May  25.  1926  (44  Stat.  629;  48  U.S.C. 
366a-355d)  Is  hereby  extended  and  made 
applicable  to  all  lands  of  the  Juneau  Indian 
Village  of  Alaska,  Including  uplands  and 
fUled  in  tldeiands  occupied  on  the  date  of 
thU  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoKo  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  124),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors 
as  follows: 

trKPoes  or  nm  T»-Tr 

The  NaUve  Townalte  Act  does  not  apply 
to  Udelands,  and  this  village  la  located  largely 
on  flUed-in  tldeiands.  The  leglalatlon  wlU 
permit  siu^ey  of  the  tldeland  areas  which 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  town. 

ooer 

No  Increase  in  budgetary  reqtilrements  le 
involved. 


Washington.  DC..  March  22  iM* 
Hon.  HDrar  M.  Jacksok,  '   *•'• 

Chairman.  Committee  on  interior  and  f.^ 
lar  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington  i^ 
DxAx  Sknatob  JACKaoM:  Thi*  u  In  tmiZZ: 
to  your  request  for  a  report  on  8  247  ^Sm?! 
authorlae  survey  and  estabUshmeiit  «^ 
townsite  for  the  Juneau  Indian  viiiJ-  .* 
Alaska.  "««•  la 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  ensct-rf 
The  bin  makes  the  Native  TownsltTillr* 
May  25,  1926  (44  SUt.  629.  48  U5  C  mJZ,? 
applicable  to  all  lands  of  the  JuneaulSdii; 
village  of  Alaska.  Including  uplandsiuiS 
fllled-m  tldeiands  occupied  on  the  dsL^ 
bill  Is  enacted.  "• 

Under  the  NaUve  Townsite  Act  a  townslti. 
patent  can  be  Issued  to  a  townsite  tr^Z 
conveying  nonmlneral  public  lands  In  AiJC! 
that  are  claimed  or  occupied  by  nattr^ 
The  Secretary  can  survey  the  townsite  Into 
lou,  and  tlxe  trustee  can  convey  the  lota  to 
the  native  occupants  or  claimants  A  tltJa 
conveyed  to  a  native  Is  InaUenable  without 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  is  not  subtact 
to  taxation,  sale  to  satisfy  debU.  or  clalttior 
adverse  possession.  Upon  sale  by  a  nauva 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  Utu 
becomes  unrestricted.  The  Secretary  cm 
also  remove  restrlcUons  upon  appllcaUon  (tf 
the  native. 

The  NaUve  Townsite  Act  does  not  appw  to 
tldeiands.  and  a  subetanUal  porUon  of  tht 
Juneau  native  village  U  located  on  fllled-in 
tldeiands.  Although  the  present  Uw  coixW 
be  used  to  establish  a  townsite  on  the  part 
of  the  village  that  U  located  on  the  uplands 
leglslaUon  along  the  lines  of  thU  bill  u 
needed  in  order  to  permit  the  townsite  pat- 
ent to  Include  the  entire  vUiage  site. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  dispute  about  th« 
use  or  occupancy  by  the  natives  of  the  tide- 
land  portion  of  the  village.  NaUve  oocu- 
pancy  predates  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Juneau,  and  the  native  occupancy  is  pro- 
tected against  disturbance  by  the  Ai«-t, 
Organic  Act  of  May  17,  1884  (23  SUt.  24). 
In  the  early  case  of  Heckman  v.  Sutter,  119 
P.  83  (1902),  It  was  decided  that  Udelanda 
are  Included  In  the  organic  act's  protection 
against  disturbance,  and  this  Department  bst 
coaslstently  acknowledged  and  respected 
the  native  use  and  occupancy. 

In  an  opinion  dated  September  10  1060 
(M-36604)  the  SoUdtor  of  thU  Department 
concluded  that  the  Udelands  occupied  by 
natives  at  the  Juneau  Indian  vlUage  were  not 
transferred  to  the  territory  of  Alaska  by  the 
act  of  September  7.  1967  (71  SUt.  623).  or 
to  the  SUte  by  the  SUUhood  Act  of  J\ily  7, 
1968  (72  SUt.  339).  The  lands  are  stUl  sub* 
Ject  to  the  control  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
can  be  made  subject  to  the  townslU  law. 

Although  the  NaUve  TownslU  Act  of  1931 
applies  only  to  nonmlneral  public  lands,  in 
1963  (by  Public  Law  87-742)  the  act  was 
made  appUcable  to  coal,  oil,  and  gas  lands 
with  an  approprlau  reeervaUon  of  the  coal. 
oU  and  gas  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Bureau  of  th»  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objecUon  to  the  preeenUUon  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yoiuv. 

JOHif  A.  CaavB.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tha  Interior. 
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VALIDATION  OF  HOMESTEAD  EN- 
TRIES OF  LEO  F.  REEVES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (8.  394)  to  validate  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 


gnd  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment, 
on  ptfe  3.  At  the  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
strike  ont  "on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
sales  of  similar  laxkl  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lands  to  be  patented  under  the  pro- 
visions of"  and  insert  "as  of  the  date  of 
approval  of":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprtsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  auembled.  That,  not- 
wltlistanding  the  sUtus  of  loU  3  and  4, 
section  1,  township  4  north,  range  11  west 
and  lot  12  and  the  south  twenty  acres  of  lot 
13  section  31.  township  6  north,  range  10 
west  Seward  meridian,  Alaska,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  homestead  laws  relating 
to  settlement  on  enured  lands,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Inunor  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  consider  that  the  homestead  en- 
tries of  Leo  F.  Reeves  of  Soldatna,  Alaska, 
Anchorage  031423  and  084503  became  valid 
and  subsisting  as  to  the  above -described 
lands  as  of  the  daU  of  said  Beeves'  actual 
•ettlement  on  any  portion  thereof  and  to 
lasue  paUnt  for  the  lands  to  the  entryman 
upon  the  entryman's  compliance  with,  and 
•ublect  to.  the  homestead  laws  applicable  to 
public  lands  In  Alaska,  and  upon  the  entry- 
man's  payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  fair  market  value  of  lot  12  and 
the  south  twenty  acres  of  lot  18,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  InUrlor  as  of 
the  daU  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  lUcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  125) .  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoid. 
as  follows: 


It  Is  a  tact  that  hla  original  entry  was 
aUowed.  and  he  proceeded  in  good  faith 
thereunder. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  Mr.  Reeves  was  ad- 
vised not  to  occupy  his  additional  filing. 
It  is  equally  a  fact  that  Reeves  was  told  the 
land  upon  which  he  filed  ills  addlUonal  entry 
was  open  to  entry  and  It  was  not  unUl  the 
records  were  modernized  later  that  a  clear 
typewritten  noU  was  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  Reeves  lands  under  the  additional  entry 
and  others  nearby  were  not  open  to  home- 
steading. 

Reeves  was  Uie  vlcUm  of  an  Innocent  error 
for  the  tract  book  at  the  tlnne  did  not  reveal 
the  unavailability  of  the  addlUonal  land  for 
homestead  entry.  Reeves  relinquished  a  part 
of  his  earlier  entry  at  the  time  he  filed  his 
additional  entry.  Reeves  proceeded  as  a 
homestead  entryman  In  good  faith  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Homestead  Act. 

To  cancel  Reeves  out,  as  the  law  contem- 
plates, would  be  to  take  from  Reeves  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  In  agricultural  work  and 
home  construction,  the  latter  which  Is  esti- 
mated to  here  Involve  a  cash  expenditure  of 
over  85,000. 

The  Department  cannot  change  exlsUng 
law.  but  the  Congress  can.  To  amend  the 
Homestead  Act  would  Involve  departures  not 
deemed  advisable,  therefore,  the  committee 
has  selected  a  course  based  upon  reason  and 
equity.  Under  the  Homestead  law.  Reeves 
would  receive  title  upon  meeting  requlre- 
menU  as  to  cultivation  and  residence  with 
only  minor  payments.  Under  this  bill,  Reeves 
will  receive  a  patent  to  the  unrelinquished 
part  of  his  original  entry  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  lot  12  and  the  south  20  acres 
of  lot  IS  at  the  fair  market  value  as  of  the 
daU  of  approval  of  the  act  baaed  upon  the 
value  less  improvements  by  Reeves.  The 
paUnU  will  conUln  the  usual  reservations 
of  oil.  gas,  and  other  mineral  rights  to  the 
United  States. 

COSTS 

No  cosu  are  involved.  The  Oovernment 
will  receive  revenue  from  the  sales  of  the 
portion  of  the  lands  to  be  sold. 


Tbs  ptirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  paUnt  certain 
lands  under  the  Homestead  Act  and  to  per- 
mit the  sale  of  other  land  enUred  under  the 
Homestead  Act.  both  exclusive  of  mineral 
rights,  to  the  entryman.  Leo  P.  Reeves,  a 
homesteader  in  the  SUte  of  Alaska.  Reason 
and  equity  IndlcaU  that  Mr.  Reeves  deserves 
the  conslderaUon  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

NXZI> 

Leo  P.  Reeves  properly  filed  and  was  al- 
lowed homestead  entzj  Anchorage  031423  on 
lou  3  and  4  and  SV^NW^  sec.  1.  T.  4  N.,  R.  11 
W..  Seward  meridian,  Alaska.  He  moved  on 
the  land  azKl  commenced  cultivation,  resid- 
ing In  a  traUer.  SubsequenUy.  he  relin- 
quished SV^NWVi  ree.  1  and  made  an  addi- 
tional entry  (034603)  on  lot  12  and  the 
south  20  acres  of  lot  13,  sec.  31  T.  S  N.,  R.  10 
W.,  Seward  meridian,  Alaska,  and  proceeded 
subsequently  to  construct  a  residence  and 
to  live  In  It. 

This  additional  entry  was  rejected  and 
Mr.  Reeves  was  placed  In  the  poslUon  where 
tils  original  entry  upon  wtxlch  he  was  farm- 
ing, was  now  endangered  for  failure  to  meet 
residence  requlremenU.  whUe  his  addlUonal 
entry  on  wtUch  his  houae  stood  was  held 
Invalid. 

Testimony  before  the  conomitUe,  including 
an  examination  of  verified  copies  of  the  land 
office  records  clearly  established  that  Mr. 
Reeves  was  a  homesUader  proceeding  In  good 
faltlL  His  subsequent  entry  was  contiguous 
to  the  (tortlon  of  tiie  original  entry  he  re- 
tained. He  waited  4  ninths  for  noUce  on 
Ihe  aUowance  of  his  additional  entry  t>efore 
oooamenclng  home  construcUon.  but  feared 
waiting  longer  because  of  the  need  to  hotiae 
hu  wife  and  three  children  in  a  healtt^er 
wlnUr  residence  than  a  traUer. 


HOMESTEAD   ENTRY   OP   LEWIS   S. 
CASS 

The  bill  (HJl.  2291)  regarding  a 
homestead  entry  of  Lewis  S.  Cass  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  126),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOS* 

H.R.  2291  dlrecU  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
Urlor to  reinstate  the  homestead  entry  of 
Lewis  S.  Case  so  tiiat  It  may  be  processed  In 
accardaiM»  with  provisions  of  the  Homestead 
Act,  otiier  than  time  requlremenU. 


position.  Since  the  entryman,  Mr.  Cass, 
acted  in  good  faith  and  made  improvementa 
to  ibe  property  betweea  the  time  of  iiis 
Initial  entry  and  the  time  that  it  was  dis- 
allowed, the  comnalttee  believes  that  he 
should  have  a  preference  in  obtaining  the 
lands  for  prlvaU   development. 

HJl.  2291  does  not  modify  the  Homestead 
Act  In  any  way.  The  bill  provides  for  rein- 
statement of  the  homestead  entry  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
afford  Mr.  Cass  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
within  which  to  meet  the  requlrenvenU  of 
the  homestead  law. 

COST 

No  Increase  In  budgetary  requlremenU  Is 
Involved   In   H.R.  22»1. 


/ 


CONVEY  CERTAIN  LAND  IN  VICIN- 
ITY OF  UNALAKLEET.  ALASKA,  TO 
MRS.  WILLIAM  K  BELTZ 

The  bill  (HJl.  2394)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
ttkin  land  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Una- 
lakleet,  Alaska,  to  Mrs.  WUltatm  E.  Beltz, 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  passed  last  year.  I  ask  that  the 
bill  go  over  while  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  considering  the  report  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  may  I  have  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader  in  regard  to  Calen- 
dar No.  104.  House  bill  2294? 

The  committee  report  shows  that  the 
market  value  will  be  paid  for  the  property 
involved;  therefore,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  return 
now  to  Calendar  No.  104,  House  bill  2294. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.R. 
2294)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  119)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  hereby  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  for  obli- 
gations Incurred  during  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  $300  In  addlUon  to  the  amount, 
and  for  the  same  purposes  specified  In  sec- 
tion 134(a)  of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization 
Act  approved  August  2.  1946. 


The  homestead  entry  referred  to  In  H.R. 
2291  (Anchorage  No.  031056)  was  allowed  by 
the  acting  manager  of  the  Anchorage  Land 
Office  on  September  20.  1965.  Nearly  2  years 
later  It  was  determined  by  the  land  office 
that  the  land  was  not  subject  to  homestead 
entry  because  It  hiul  been  withdrawn  in 
1840  for  "classification  and  examination,  and 
In  aid  of  proposed  legislation"  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  canceled  the  entry 
made  by  Mr.  Case. 

The  Department  of  the  Int^rtor  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  the  iuid  involved 
is  not  needed  for  any  Federal  purpose  and. 
in  fact,   has  been   made   available  for  dls- 


REPRINTINO  OF  COPIES  OF  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT,  87TH  CONGRESS, 
ENTITLED  "PART  1  OP  CONCEN- 
TRATION RATIOS  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY,  1958" 

The  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  30,  to  reprint 
copies  of  the  committee  print,  87th  Con- 
gress, entitled  'Tart  1  of  Concentration 
Ratios  in  Manufacturing  Industry, 
1958"  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
re-referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  The  concurrent 
resolution  was  reported  by  accident 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PRINTINa     FOR     USE     OF     SENATE 
SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL 
BUSINESS  OP  ITS  HEARINGS  OF 
THE  87TH  CONGRESS  ON  "SPACE 
SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS" 
The   concurrent   resolution    (S.   Con. 
Res.  32)    authorizing   the   printing  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  its  hearing  of  the 
87th  Congress  on  "Space  Satellite  Com- 
munications" was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  tliere  be 
printed  far  tbe  use  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  Its  bearings  of  August 
2.  3,  4.  9,  10,  and  11,  19«1,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  entitled  "Space  Satellite  Commu- 
nications." 


PRINTINOAS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OP 
CONSTITUTION  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concmrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  119) 
to  print  as  a  House  document  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  with  an 
analytical  index  and  ancillaries  regard- 
ing pn^xxsed  amendments,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  amend- 
ments in  line  6,  after  the  word  "that", 
to  strike  out  "twenty-five"  and  insert 
"one  hundred",  and  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "five"  and 
insert  "fifteen". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


AtptU  u 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  PART  1  OF  HEARINGS  OF 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMTTTEE 
ON  JANUARY  1963  ECONOMIC 
REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  35)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  January  1963  Economic  Report  of 
the  President  was  considered  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  fifteen  hundred  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  Its  hearings  on  the  Janiiary  1063 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  current 
Congress. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PAMPHLET  ENTITLED  "OUR 
FLAG" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Coa 
Res.  86)  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
House  document,  the  pamphlet  entitled 
"Our  Flag"  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 


ACCEPTING  STATUE  OF  THE  LATE 
JOHN  BURKE,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
AND  TENDERING  THANKS  OP 
CONGRESS  THEREFOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  6) 
accepting  the  statue  of  the  late  John 
Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  tendering 
thanks  of  Congress  therefor,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  in  line  3.  after  the  word 
"Dakota",  to  strike  out  "now  In  the  Cap- 
itol Building.":  so  as  to  make  the  con- 
current resolution  read : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  statue 
of  the  late  John  Burke,  presented  by  the 
State  of  North  Dakota.  U  accepted  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State 
for  the  contrlbuUon  of  the  aUtue  of  one  of 
its  most  eminent  citizens,  Ulustrloua  for  his 
historic  renown  and  distinguished  civic 
services;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  engroeed  and  duly  authenticated, 
be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OP  PROCEEDINGS  cm 
CEREMONIES  IN  CONNECn2 
WITH  ACCEPTANCE  OF  STATn! 
OP  THE  LATE  JOHN  BURKE  fZ 
NORTH  DAKOTA  ^ 

The  concurrent  resoluUon  (S  rv- 
Res.  8)  to  print  the  proceedings  in  ^ 
necUon  with  the  acceptanw^  S  ^ 
sUtue  of  the  late  John  Burke  of  n«^ 
DakoU.  was  considered  and  affrJ*i  » 
as  follows:  ^^^  ^^ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  at  «*-. 

resentatives  concurring).  That  the  oro.*-?" 
logs  at  the  presentation.  dedlcaUon  and^" 
ceptance  of  the  statue  of  John  Burke^^ 
presented  by  the  State  of  North  Dakou  L? 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  wlS^.!^ 
proprlate  illustrations  and  other  nertlB!^ 
matter.  shaU  be  printed  as  a  SenaVdo!?* 
ment^  The  copy  for  such  Senate  doci^i 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervlsion^th. 
Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng. 

Sic.  2.  There  shaU  be  printed  five  thoumaa 
additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docum^ 
which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style  iiiuy; 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  dii-cT 
and  of  which  one  hundred  copies  shsjih- 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  one  tbouss^ 
six  hundred  copies  shaU  be  for  the  usTi 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  SUte  or 
North  Dakou.  and  Ave  hundred  copies  shau 
he  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Represenu 
tlves  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  oooisi 
ShaU  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members  crftS 
House  of  RepresentoUvea  from  the  8UU  «# 
North  Dakou.  **  " 


CEREMONIES  IN  ROTUNDA  OP  CAPI- 

TOL m       CONNECTION       WITH 

STATUE    OF    THE    LATE    JOSEPH 
WARD,  OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8  Con 
Res.  9)  for  ceremonies  in  the  rotunds  tn 
connecUon  with  the  sUtue  of  the  late 
Joseph  Ward,  of  South  Dakota,  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  South 
Dakou  SUte  Historical  Society  of  South 
Dakou  Is  hereby  authorised  to  place  tem- 
porarily In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  sUtuc 
of  the  laU  Joseph  Ward,  of  South  Dakou. 
and  to 'hold  ceremonies  In  the  rotunda  on 
said  occasion:  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol Is  hereby  authoriaed  to  make  the  Deces- 
sary  arrangemenu  therefor. 


PRINTING   OF  WALL   MAP   OF   THE 
UNITED   STATES 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  98)  lo  authorize  the  printing  of  a 
wall  map  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
OF  "HOW  OUR  LAWS  ARE  MADE" 
The  concurrent  resoluUon  (H.  Con. 
Res.  108)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
"How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"  as  a  House 
document  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


TEMPORARY  PLACEMENT  AND 
HOLDING  OP  CEREMONIES  OF 
STATUE  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN 
BURKE,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA.  IN 
ROTUNDA  OP  CAPITOL 

The  conciurent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  7)  authorizing  the  temporary  place- 
ment in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  a 
statue  of  the  late  John  Burke,  of  North 
Dakota,  and  the  holding  of  ceremonies 
incident  thereto  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  North  Da- 
koU National  SUtuary  Hall  Commission  U 
hereby  authorized  to  place  temporarUy  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  sUtue  of  the 
late  John  Burke,  of  North  DakoU,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  In  the  rotunda  on  said  oc- 
casion; and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangemenu therefor. 


TENDER  THANKS  TO  SOUTH  DA- 
KOTA FOR  STATUE  OF  JOSEPH 
WARD,  TO  BE  PLACED  IN  STATU- 
ARY HALL 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  10)  to  tender  thanks  of  Congress  to 
South  Dakota  for  the  statue  of  Joseph 
Ward,  to  be  placed  In  Statuary  Hall,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  sUtue  of 
Joseph  Ward,  presented  by  the  SUte  of  South 
DakoU,  to  be  placed  In  the  SUtuary  Hall  col- 
lection. Is  accepted  In  the  name  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Congress 
be  tendered  said  SUte  for  the  contribution  of 
the  aUtue  of  one  of  lU  most  eminent  citizens, 
illustrious  for  his  leadership  as  author  of  the 
SUte's  motto,  framer  of  the  Territorial  school 
law.  founder  of  the  first  college,  and  oat- 
sUnding  churchman  In  the  founding  of 
Christian  churches  among  whites  and  In- 
dians: And  be  It  further 
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Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
gultably  engrossed  and  duly  authenticated,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  South  DakoU. 


PRINTING     OF     PROCEEDINGS     OP 

CEREMONIES       IN       CONNECTION 

WITH    ACCEPTANCE    OF    STATUE 

OP  JOSEPH  WARD  TO  BE  PLACED 

IN  STATUARY  HALL 

The   concurrent    resolution    (S.    Con. 

Res.  11)  to  print  as  a  Senate  dociunent 

the  proceedings  at  the  acceptance  of  the 

statue  of  Joseph  Ward,  to  be  placed  In 

Statuary  Hall,  was  considered  and  agreed 

to,  aj  follows:  \ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  presenUtlon,  dedication,  and 
acceptance  of  the  sUtue  of  Joseph  Ward,  to 
be  presented  by  the  State  of  South  E>akoU 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 
appropriate  illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  such  Senate  document 
aball  be  prepa  ed  under  the  sui>ervlslon  of 
Uie  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sac.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  such  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style 
aa  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
direct,  and  of  which  one  hundred  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  tbe  Senate  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  copies  shall  be  for 
tbe  use  of  the  Membsrs  of  the  Senate  from 
the  SUte  of  South  DakoU,  and  Ave  hundred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves  and  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  from 
the   SUU   of   South   DakoU. 


from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
ICatUe  V.  Orubbs.  sUter  of  James  O.  Martin, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  b« 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


PRINTINa  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
•A  REPORT  ON  THE  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS,  1963,'  BY  SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  113)  to  print, 
as  a  Senate  document,  with  additional 
copies,  a  report  on  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. 1963,  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Setukte  document  a  report  entitled  "A  Re- 
port on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  1963",  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Hubebt  H.  HuiiPHazT  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
that  seven  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  thore  committees. 


EDDIE  H.  NORWOOD 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  123)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Eddie  H.  Norwood  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Eddie  H.  Norwood,  widow  of  Thomas  E. 
Norwood,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
thne  of  his  death,  a  siun  equal  to  seven 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  "MISSION  TO  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA" 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  117)  relating 
to  printing  of  "Mission  to  Southeast 
Asia"  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed,  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  a  report  entitled  "Study 
Mission  to  Southesst  Asia",  cubmltted  by 
Senator  Oalx  W.  McQck  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  that  twenty 
thousand  additional  copies  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  that  committee. 


FANNIE    HILL,    LEONARD    M.    HILL, 
AND  LAWRENCE  A.  HILL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  124)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Fannie  Hill,  Leonard  M.  Hill, 
and  Lawrence  A.  Hill  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  SecreUry  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Fannie  Hill,  sister,  and  to  Leonard  M.  Hill 
and  Lawrence  A.  Hill,  brothers  of  Elijah  B. 
Hill,  an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum 
to  each  equal  to  two  months'  compensation 
at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allowances. 


bill  (H.R.  5067)  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill?^ 

Mr.  COOPER.     Certainly.     «^. 

The  bin  was  introduced  in  Jlie  House 
by  Representative  STUBBLxniLo.  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
House.  A  descriptive  title  of  the  bill  is 
"Transfer  of  Farm  Allotments  for 
Flooded  Acres."  Similar  bills  have  been 
passed  in  previous  years. 

Certain  cotton  lands  and  cotton  acre- 
age— some  in  my  State  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and,  I  understand,  some  in 
other  States  along  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er— have  been  flooded,  and  still  are 
flooded.  This  acreage  must  be  planted 
in  the  next  week  or  two.  or  it  will  be  too 
late,  so  I  am  informec. 

In  past  years  when  this  situation  de- 
veloped, these  farmers  were  i>ermitted 
to  plant  their  cotton  quotas  on  lands 
other  than  their  own  farm  lands,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  planting  history. 

I  may  say  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture approves  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5067)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


CAROLYN  P.  MERIWETHER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  125)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Carolyn  P.  Meriwether  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Carolyn  P.  Meriwether,  widow  of  Yancey  D. 
Meriwether,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
year's  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  svun  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral exi>ense8  and  all  other  allowanced 


MATTIE  V.  GRUBBS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  122)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mattie  V.  Grubbs  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby   Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 


TRANSFER  OF  COTTON 
ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  wishes  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request  which  I 
understand  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  House  bill  5067,  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate : 

H.R.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  issue  general 
obligation  bonds;  and 

H.R  3845.  An  act  to  sunend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  SUblllzatlon  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1961  (75  SUt.  766). 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The   following  bills   were   each   read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs : 

H.R.  1989  An  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Issue  general 
obligation  bonds:  and 

H.R.  3845.  An  act  to  amend  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  1961  (76  SUt.  766) . 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  com- 
munication and  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Nationai.  Sxkvicx  Corps  Act 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity   service    programs    in    the    United 
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states  (with  aocompanylng  papers):  to  the 
Ooxmnlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Repoit  on  DxPABTiOEMT  ov  Dovf  ss  Pbocuib- 
MKNT  PaoM   Skau.  AiffD  Oxsxa  BtTsnnss 

Pntics 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  SecTetary  of 
Defense,  Installations  and  Logistics,  traos- 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Department  on  procurement  from  small  and 
other  business  ttrms.  for  the  8-month 
period  ended  February  28.  1M3  (with  an 
accompaaylns  rq)ort) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  CunwDcy. 

PXTBLICATIOlfS  OF  ^maLU.  POWZB  COIIMISSIOM 

A  letter  from  the  cauitnnan.  Federal  Power 
Commlaskm.  Washington,  DC,  transmit- 
ting, for  the  Information  of  tbe  Senate,  a 
copy  at  the  pnbUcatk>ns  enUtled  "Federal 
Power  Act,  Revised  March  1,  1963"  and  "Sales 
by  Producers  of  Natural  Gas  to  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Companies,  laei"  (with  accom- 
panying documents):  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

AJtKJfBMiKT  or  Act  Relatinq  to  Patment  of 

MonMO  EXFDfSIS  OF  OWNKSS  AlfD  TEMANTS 

o»  Land  AoqunxD  fo«  the  National  Paek 
Ststkic 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
ttie  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
29,  1868,  with  respect  to  payment  of  moving 
expenses  of  owners  and  tenants  of  land  ac- 
quired for  the  NaUonal  Park  System  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs. 

AuDrr   Report   of  the  PouNnATioN   of  the 

FXDERAi.  Bab  Associatioit 
.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  Wash- 
ington, DC,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
an  audit  report  of  that  Association,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Septeml>er  80,  1982  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

DiSPOSmON  OF  EXXCTTTITS  PaPXKS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pvuviiant  to  law, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  bxislness  and  have  no  permanent 
values  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In  the 
Executive  Departments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temi^re  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  c<xnmlttee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc',  were  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"PowEK  To  Appoktion  Membexship  in 
LEGisLATinueB — 198S 
"A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Utah 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  leglslaUon  designed  to 
preserve  to  the  respective  States  their 
power  to  apportion  among  their  cltlaen* 
their  representation  In  the  various  State 
legislatures 

"Whereas   the  representation  enjoyed   by 
the  citizens  of  tit>«  SUte  ot  Utah,  as  well  as 


by  the  eitiaeiiB  of  the  varioiM  States  of  the 
Union  in  their  respecUve  Stot*  taglsUtures. 
Is  best  determined  by  conaldentlon  of  local' 
Importance;  and 

"Whereas  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  construing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  so  broadly  as  to  empowar  tK^tm 
to  intervene  in  the  right*  of  the  respective 
States  to  determine  the  membership  of  their 
respective  legislatures;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  tbe  considered  opinion  of 
this  legislature  that  the  power  of  deter- 
mination of  problems  relating  to  apportion- 
ment of  legislative  representation  Is  best 
exercised  by  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  States;  Now.  therefore,  be 

It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  That  it  is  fitting  and  proper  for 
the  citizens  of  this  State  and  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah  to  determine  the  membership  of 
their  senate  and  of  their  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  apportion  representation 
therein  among  the  various  portions  of  the 
State;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  this  power 
of  legislative  determination  and  apportion- 
ment therein  is  best  exercised  by  the  people 
and  the  leglslatiires  of  the  respective  States 
of  the  Union;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  respectftilly  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
all  necessary  legislative  steps  including  the 
possibility  of  Initiating  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
powers  of  the  various  SUtes  of  the  Union 
to  determine  the  membership  of  their 
respective  legislatures  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  representation  therein;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  sUte  of 
the  SUte  of  Utah  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  memorial  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  representing  the  State 
of  Utah  in  the  National  Congress." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AfTalrs: 

"A  RESOLtmON  OF  THE  SXNATS  AND  THE  HoUSE 
OF  REPUSEMTATIVES  of  THE  LCQIBLATTTEE  OF 

THE  State  of  Utah  Mekouauzzno  the 
CoNGXBSs  OF  THE  U>rmn)  States  To  MAOf- 
tain  the  Name  'FLAiroco  OoacE  Dam  and 
Rcsxxvoni'  roK  the  Dam  and  REasavotB 
That  Now  Beaxs  That  Name 
"Whereas  the  dam  and  reservoir  which 
has  l>een  constructed  on  the  Green  River  In 
northeastern  Utah  Is  presently  known  as 
the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and  Reservoir;  and 
"Whereas  the  proposal  has  been  made  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
change  the  name  of  this  dam  and  reservoir 
to  "0"Mahoney  Lake  and  Recreation  Area"; 
and 

"Whereas  in  view  of  the  location  of  thU 
dam  and  reservoir  in  relationship  to  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  retain  its  present  name:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Utah  (the  Governor  concurring  therein). 
That  we  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  ths  presently  ex- 
isting name  of  the  Flaming  Gorge  Dam  and 
Reservoir  as  to  said  dam  and  reservoir;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Utah  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representative*  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  the  Senators  «tMi 
Congressmen  representing  the  State  of  Utah 
In  Congress. " 


^PrU  11 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

A  concurrent   reeolutloo  at  tbe 

ture  of  the  SUte  of  Utah;  to  the  CottSZI 
on  the  Judiciary:  wEnautts, 

"A  CoarciTaBBjrT  RaaoLVTioit  of  the  tev 

AND  HOUSE  OF  REPaEaENTATTVl*  OF  TUla!? 

Leoislatuee  of  the  Ststb  or  Vt^pLT 

TIONXNG     the     CONCEEH     OF     THE     U^^ 

States  To  Caix  a  Con  v aw  huh  voa  Pkm? 
iNo  AN  Amendment  to  the  CoamarnUL 
OF  THE  UNrrxD  States,  Unless  Comi^^ 
Shall  Soonee  Have  ^UBMrrrBD  8dc«?I 
Amendment,  To  Peovids  fob  the  ELicno- 

OF  THE  PEESmENT  AMD  ViCE  PBESBWIT  » 

Mamnee  Fadi  an»  Jdst  to  the  P«opi^« 
THE  United  States  *• 

"Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  th. 
United  States,  presidential  and  vice  nmd 
dential  electors  in  the  several  States  are^^ 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  each  SUte  b^ 
entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  it  has  8«» 
tors  and  Represenutlves  in  Congress-  and 

"Whereas  the  presidential  and  vl<le.nrwi 
dential  electors  who  receive  the  pluralltv^ 
the  popular  vote  In  a  partletOar  SUte  Im. 
come  entitled  to  cast  the  total  number^ 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  the  SUte  trn- 
spectlve  of  how  many  votes  may  have  been 
cast  for  other  elector  candidates;   and 

"Whereas  this  method  of  elecUn*  th» 
President  and  Vice  President  U  unfafr  and 
unjust  in  that  It  does  not  reflect  the  mla^ 
Ity  votes  ca«t:   and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognized  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nn- 
merous  occasions  through  the  Introduction! 
of  various  proposals  for  amending  the  Coo 
stltutlon :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  application  Is  hereby  msdi 
to  Congress  under  article  V  of  the  OonsUtu- 
tlon  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  oiHug  ^ 
a  convention  to  propose  an  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  providing  for  t  -' 
fair  and  Just  division  of  the  electoral  votes 
within  the  States  in  the  election  ot  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  and  be  it 
fin-ther 

"Resolved.  That  if  and  when  Congrwi 
shall  have  proposed  such  an  article  ot 
amendment  this  application  for  a  conven- 
tion shall  be  deemed  withdrawn  and  shsU 
be  no  longer  of  any  force  and  effect:  and  be 
It  further  ••«»"• 

"Resolved.  That  the  proper  officer  of  this  '^ 
SUte  be  and  he  hereby  Is  directed  to  tnui*- 
mlt  copies  of  this  application  to  the  Senst* 
and  House  of  RepreeenUtives  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  to  the  several  ooembers  of  lald 
bodies  representing  this  SUte  therein;  ate  "^ 
to  transmit  copies  hereof  to  the  legtslatnrw 
of  all  other  SUtes  of  the  United  BUtas." 
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REAPPOINTMENT  OF  JOHN  NICH- 
OLAS BROWN  AS  CmZEN  REGENT 
OP  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION— 
REPORT  OP  A  COBiMITTEE  (a 
REPT.  NO.  140) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, without  amendment.  House  Joint 
Resolution  234,  which  will  provide  for 
the  reappointment  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citixen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  I  am  par- 
Ucularly  pleased  that  I  have  been 
designated  by  the  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration Committee  to  report  this  Joint 
resolution  because  I  can  think  of  no 
dtisen  of  Rhode  Island  or  of  the  United 
States  who  la  more  qualified  to  be  on  the 


Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  than  Is  Mr.  Brown, 

He  has  long  played  a  leading  role  In 
the  arU  and  has  manifested  his  abilities 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  as  a 
Smithsonian  Regent.  Furthermore, 
throughout  his  life  he  has  occupied 
positions  of  very  real  responsibility  and 
public  service.  I  know  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  during  his  6-year  stat- 
utory term.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
the  Joint  resolution  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8. 1311.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Schon- 
berger-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SALTONSTALL    (for    himself 
and  Mr.  Kxmnkot)  : 

8. 1312.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  3e8(a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to 
electrical  Indicating  InstnmienU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonbtall  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate   heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

8. 1313.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tim  L.  Ten; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

8. 1314.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claudlta  C. 
Plavnous;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

8. 1315.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Toung 
Engineers  and  ScientlsU  of  America,  for  the 
purposes  indicated  by  Public  Law  85-876; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pm.i..    Mr.    JAvrrs,    Mr.    Clasx,    and 

Mr.  RxBicorr)  : 

S.  1319.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUbllsh- 

ment  of  a  National  Council  on  the  ArU  and 

a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  assist  in  the 

growth  and  development  of  the  arte  In  the 

United  SUtes;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humprkxt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1317.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1037,  ss  amended,  and  to  encourage 
adjustmenu  In  mUk  marketing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Scott,    Mr.     McCabtht,    Mr.    Ran- 
DOLm,  Mr.  Cask,  and  Mr.  Mokton)  : 
S.  1318.    A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HxrMPRaKT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  DODD: 
8.  1319.     A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
tlMe  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile 
detinquente;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he 
Introduced    the    above   bill,    which    i^pear 
xmder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  1330.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  cooperative  adrertislnf  activities  of  cer- 


tain small  business  concerns,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HiricPHmrr  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.   Kennedy,  Mr.  Mobss. 
Mr.  CUiUC.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.     Javtts,     Mr.     HtJMPHBET,     Mr. 
iNotnrK,  Mr.  Risicorr,  Mr.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  OatTKNiMo,   Mr.   Habt,  Mr.  Pas- 
tose,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Habtke.  Mr. 
McOoveen,  Mr.  YAaBoaouoH,  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
S.   1321.     A  bin  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
ice programs  in   the  United  SUtes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  1322.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel 
Eugenie  II,  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  of  Mil- 
bridge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  SUtes  with  full  coastwise 
privileges;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Conunerce. 


RESOLUTIONS 


CREATION  OP  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted a  resolution  (S.  Res.  126)  to 
create  a  Standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Wh^liams 
of  New  Jersey,  which  appears  under  a 
separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  RULE  XXXV.  REL- 
ATIVE TO  CLOSED  SESSION  OP 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  127)  to  amend  rule  XXXV,  rel- 
ative to  closed  session  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  ACTT  RE- 
LATING TO  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
ELECTRICAL  MEASURING  IN- 
STRUMENTS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy!,  and  myself,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  TariCr  Act  with  respect  to  the  classi- 
fication of  electrical  measuring  instru- 
ments. 

For  nearly  50  years  electrical  indicat- 
ing instruments  such  as  ammeters  and 
voltmeters  have  been  Imported  at  a  duty 
of  approximately  50  percent  under 
paragraph  368(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act, 
which  covers,  among  other  things,  de- 
vices suitable  for  measuring  the  flowage 
of  electricity.    Recently  the   Court  of 


Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  upheld  a 
Court  of  Customs  ruling  that  these  in- 
struments should  be  classified  under 
paragraph  353,  as  articles  having  as  an 
essential  feature  an  electrical  element, 
rather  than  under  paragraph  368(a). 
This  ruling  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
duty  on  these  instruments  to  approxi- 
mately 12y2  percent. 

The  recent  tariff  classification  study 
which  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the 
Tariff  Classification  Act  of  1962  recog- 
nized that  there  was  no  satisfactory 
paragraph  describing  electric  indicating 
instruments  and  proposed  that  para- 
graph 368(a)  be  split  into  two  parts 
with  one  specifically  covering  electric 
indicating  instruments  at  the  historical 
duty  of  50  percent.  Thus  the  study 
recommended  retaining  the  duty  that  has 
been  In  effect  for  half  a  century.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  maintain  that 
duty  level. 

Instrumentation  to  measure  electrical 
quantities  is  vital  to  the  Nation,  to  our 
industrial  development,  and  to  our  prod- 
ucts for  defense.  Its  production  involves 
operations  which  require  skilled  hand- 
work and  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  a  high  degree  of  mechanization.  This 
makes  these  products  particularly  vul- 
nerable to  Japsoiese  and  European 
imports. 

The  reduction  of  tariff  rates  on  Im- 
ports from  the  historic  level  of  50  percent 
to  the  newly  established  level  of  12.5 
percent  places  the  electrical  indicating 
Instrument  business  In  the  United  States 
in  jeopardy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1312)  to  amend  paragraph 
368(a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  with 
respect  to  electrical  Indicating  instru- 
ments. Introduced  by  Mr.  Saltonstall 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Kennedy)  .  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 


THE  NATIONAL  ARTS  AND  CUL- 
TURAL DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Pell, 
Javits,  Clark,  and  Ribicoft,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  the  "National 
Arts  and  Cultural  Development  Act  of 
1963."  This  proposed  legislation  will  es- 
tablish a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  a  National  Arts  Foundation. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  briefly  the 
interesting  history  of  this  legislation.  In 
the  87th  Congress  I  Introduced  S.  741 
to  establish  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts.  Under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Arts  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held  3 
days  of  public  hearings  on  S.  741 ;  S.  785, 
to  establish  a  program  of  grants  to  States 
for  the  development  of  programs  and 
projects  in  the  arts  as  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  ;  and  S.  1250,  to  establish  a  U.S. 
Arts  Foundation  as  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAmsl. 
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The  fun  committee  reported  my  bill, 
8.  741.  M  amended,  which  combined  the 
principal  featxires  of  S.  785  and  8.  1250 
and  deleted  the  original  provision  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  Adrisory  Cotmcil  on 
the  Arts.  I  believe  8.  741  would  have 
passed  the  Senate  If  it  had  come  to  a 
vote.  But  since  approval  by  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  was  impossible,  the 
legislation  remained  on  the  Senate 
calendar.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  S. 
741  had  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
constituted  a  significant  step  forward 
in  securing  long-overdue  support  for  and 
recognition  of  the  cultural  and  artistic 
activities  of  this  country. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PtllI  for  his 
outstanding  efforts  that  brought  S.  741 
to  the  Senate  calendar  last  year.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  continue  to  provide 
such  effective  leadership  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Early  In  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  Introduced  a  proposal  which  was 
almost  identical  to  the  reported  version 
of  8.  741.  I  was  privileged  td  appear  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  165  that  proposed  a 
VB.  Arts  Foundation.  Since  January.  I 
have  been  developing  a  revised  and  ex- 
panded version  of  this  legislation  that 
establishes  both  a  National  Coimcll  on 
the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foimda- 
tion  in  separate  titles. 

NATIONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THB    ARTS 

Title  I  of  this  bill  creates  a  NaUonal 
Council  on  the  Arts  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President.  This  proposal  has 
been  before  the  Congress  in  various 
forms  since  1955.  Members  of  both 
political  parties  have  advocated  its 
establishment. 

Recently  it  has  been  noted  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post 
that  President  Kennedy  is  considering 
establishing  a  National  Arts  Council  by 
executive  order.  I  profoundly  hope  the 
President  will  take  precisely  such  action. 
It  is  clearly  within  his  authority  as  Chief 
Executive  and  there  is  great  need  for 
such  a  coimcll.  Congress  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  act  on  such  a  proposal  but 
has  repeatedly  postponed  taking  any 
action.  It  is  my  further  hope  that  the 
legislation  I  Introduce  today  will  provide 
a  vehicle  for  subsequent  action  l^  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  Arts  Council  per- 
manently by  statute. 

My  bill  proposes  that  this  25-raember 
Advisory  Council  be  established  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  President's 
Special  Consultant  on  the  Arts  would 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  National  Arts 
Cotincil. 

The  Council  would  recommend  ways 
to  maintain  and  increase  the  cultural 
-resources  of  the  United  States,  propose 
methods  to  encourage  private  initiative 
in  the  arts,  advise  and  consult  with 
private  and  public  groups  and  bodies 
concerned  with  the  arts,  and  conduct  re- 
search and  surveys  in  the  arts.  The 
Council  would  be  called  upon  to  file  an 
annual  report  with  the  Congress.  This 
document  should  prove  extremely  valu- 


able In  providing  the  entire  country  with 
an  annual  Inventory  of  major  artistic 
and  ctiltural  activities  In  this  country. 

In  effect,  the  Arts  Council  woald  serve 
as  a  national  focal  point  for  bringing  to- 
gether the  most  qualified  and  knowl- 
edgeable persons  In  the  arts  and  as  a 
vehicle  whereby  these  persons  could 
bring  their  thinJcing  to  the  attenUon  of 
Congress,  the  President,  the  States,  and 
general  public. 

NATIONAL    A«T8    rOTTNSATXON 

Title  n  of  this  bill  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation  to  provide 
grants-in-aid  to  private  groups  and 
States  in  support  of  programs  and 
projects  which  will  make  a  significant 
public  contribution  in  the  arts.  The 
Foundation  is  charged  with  encouraging 
and  assisting  the  development  of  the 
arts  In  this  country.  This  legislation  is 
patterned  after  the  committee  version  of 
S-  741  of  the  87th  Congress.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsl  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  for  working  out  the 
basic  principles  that  are  incoiporated  in 
this  UUe. 

There  are,  however,  significant  dif- 
ferences from  earlier  proposals  to  estab- 
lish such  a  Fovmdation.  Principally, 
earlier  versions  were  limited  to  the 
"visual  and  performing  arts";  this  legis- 
lation has  been  broadened  to  Include 
"the  arts"  generally. 

For  example,  in  CMidltlon  to  encourag- 
ing artistic  and  cultural  production,  this 
legislation  provides  for  the  support  of 
projects  by  private  groups  or  States  that 
will  encourage  and  assist  artists  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States,  including  the 
training  of  artists,  the  commissioning  of 
works,  artistic  and  cultural  presenta- 
tions, and  research,  surveys  and  plan- 
ning in  the  arts.  The  blU  has  been 
drafted  to  include  the  activities  of 
museums,  such  as  artistic  appreciation 
courses,  public  lectures,  training  classes, 
as  eligible  to  receive  assistance. 

X.^3rish  to  emphasize  that  all  such 
acnVities  assisted  by  the  Nationad  Arts 
Foundation  would  be  uiKlertaken  by  pri- 
vate groups  demonstrating  highest  pro- 
fessloiml  standards  and  appropriate 
State  agencies  concerned  with  the  arts. 
The  Federal  Government  would  not  be 
directly  involved  in  any  of  the  artistic 
endeavors  that  might  receive  support. 

The  Foundation  would  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  a  board 
of  21  trustees  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  administrative 
activities  of  the  Foundation  would  be 
supervised  by  a  director. 

Grants  to  private  groups  could  not 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of  any 
project  or  production.  A  small  percent- 
age of  the  Foundation's  funds  would  be 
kept  aside  for  nonmatching  grants  in 
those  few  cases  where  edl  efforts  by  the 
private  groups  to  raise  matching  funds 
had  failed.  Grants  to  States  or  State 
agencies  could  not  exceed  50  percent 
under  any  circumstances.  The  bill 
authorizes  funds  not  to  exceed  $5  million 
in  the  first  fiscal  year  of  operation  and 
not  to  exceed  $10  million  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
take  a  moment  to  outline  once  again  why 


^prU  IX 


PMsage  of  this  legislaUoo  would  h.  ^ 
much  in  the  public  interest,  itta  ofJ? 
said  that  Govemaent  support  of  2?" 
tic  and  cultural  acUviUes  wiu  res^T: 
Government  controi  of  theae  actMtw 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  DbS 
BUtes  is  the  only  major  nation  inoS 
Western  World  where  the  GovemmS 
offers  no  financial  assistance  to  thei^ 
Great  Britain,  on  whose  insUtutlSt 
concepts  so  many  of  ours  are  modHMi 
had  a  long  tradition  of  Private  patomT 
age  of  the  arts.  But  during  World^ 
n.  when  faced  with  annihilation,  when 
all  her  energies  and  resources  were  tax2 
to  the  utmost  In  a  struggle  for  survlm 
it  was  discovered  that  danger  and  hart 
ship  could  be  better  endured  by  p^Se 
who  came  to  know  the  finer  thlngg  that 
free  men  could  create.  The  British  Oof 
emment — to  provide  solace  and  enoour^ 
agement  to  its  embattled  citizens— began 
to  support  such  enterprises  as  music  and 
the  theater.  The  theory  that  the  Par- 
llament  should  appropriate  funds  tw 
the  arts  has  won  consistent  approval 
from  both  Conservative  and  Labm*  Oo? . 
emments.  The  Royal  Opera  and  Ballet 
are  thus  supported.  Orchestras,  reper- 
tory theaters,  museums,  painters',  sculp- 
tors, and  composers  enjoy  the  patroosfe 
of  the  British  Government.  The  artistle 
talent  of  England  is  encotuttged  and  de- 
veloped in  a  manner  befitting  the  pre- 
cious resource  that  It  Is. 

Has  this  stuUlf  Pd  the  talent  of  Eng- 
land? Howard  Taubman.  music  critic 
of  the  New  York  Times,  had  this  to  say: 
"There  is  a  ferment  in  the  British  cre- 
ative world.  New  young  voices  are  raised 
in  the  theater,  music,  graphic  arts. 
Sometimes  they  are  angry  and  derisive; 
sometimes  they  probe  quietly.  They  are 
sources  of  stimulation  and  provocation." 
In  France,  the  Opera,  the  Opera 
Comique.  the  Comedie  Francaise.  are 
French  national  institutions  known 
throiighout  the  world.  France  is  proud 
of  their  contributions  to  the  world  of 
art  and  rightfully  so. 

West  Berlin,  beleaguered  and  only  re- 
cently resiurected  from  the  debris  of 
the  last  war.  has  erected  a  1.900-seat 
opera  house  at  a  cost  of  $7  million  in 
Federal  and  city  tax  moneys.  Its  per- 
formances are  subsidized  at  the  rate  (A 
$4  per  seat  per  performance.  The  Ber- 
lin Philharmonic  Orchestra  receires 
Federal  and  city  subsidies  of  more  than 
$625,000.  Indeed,  the  arts  are  the  sharp- 
est weapons  in  the  competition  for  men's 
minds  and  are  fully  recognized  and  ap- 
preciated as  such  by  all  governments  In 
this  border  city. 

Throughout  the  Western  World,  many 
of  the  great  artistic  achievements  today 
are  being  accomplished  with  the  support 
of  govenmient.  The  Bayreuth  Wagner 
Festival,  the  Scala  Opera  of  Milan,  the 
Vienna  State  Opera,  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw  are  all  government  sup- 
ported and  are  flourishing. 

Why  is  It  that  their  governments  can 
encourage  art  and  It  Is  not  retarded— 
Instead  it  is  enjoyed  within  each  of  these 
countries  and  admired  throughout  the 
world? 

Art  has  not  been  stifled  In  these 
lands — it  has  not  been  subjugated — and 
neither  shall  It  be  in  the  United  States. 
The  contention  that  Government  sup- 
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port  for  the  arti  In  our  country  would 
lead  to  the  ruination  of  our  art  forms  is 
a  coimsel  of  fear  bom  of  a  strange  lack 
of  faith  in  the  American  pe<H;>le  and  their 
Institutions — both  govemmenial  and 
artistic. 

We  only  do  harm  to  ourselves  by  ac- 
cepting the  thesis  that  art  and  demo- 
cratic government  are  natural  enemies. 
Other  nations  and  freedom-loving  peo- 
ples know  that  is  not  so.  And  while 
many  of  our  artists  of  great  ability  find 
It  duncult  to  earn  a  living  and  many 
of  our  art  institutions  fall  for  lack 
of  funds — ironically — governments  with 
far  less  financial  resources  have  come  to 
the  aid  of  American  art  It  is  worthy 
of  note  tliat  in  recent  years  the  Italian 
Government  has  granted  a  subsidy  to 
the  Chicago  Lyric  Opera  Co.  and  the 
West  German  Government  has  pledged 
$2,500,000  for  the  new  Lincoln  Center 
Opera  House  In  New  York. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  view  this 
legislation  as  providing  the  United 
States  with  an  opportimity  to  take  the 
first  step  in  catching  up  with  policies 
that  have  existed  throughout  the  West- 
em  World  for  years  and  that  have  great- 
ly stimulated  artistic  and  cultural  de- 
velopment in  these  nations. 

In  1788,  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  wrote: 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Stat*  and  to  the  ornament 
and  happiness  of  hxmian  life.  They  have  a 
primary  claim  to  the  encouragement  of  every 
lover  of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 

President  Washington  was  aware  that 
the  goal  of  every  great  society  Is  to  en- 
courage the  creative  abilities  of  its  mem- 
bers in  those  peaceful  activities  that 
make  our  lives  rich  and  meaningful.  To 
encourage  enjoyment  of  and  participa- 
tion in  the  arts  which  make  oiu*  life 
meaningful  and  worthwhile — and  also 
pleasant — has  been  a  primary  purpose 
of  every  great  civilization  since  the  dawn 
of  time. 

This  proposed  legislation  essentially 
represents  a  continuaUon  of  this  human 
tradition  within  this  great  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk 
for  an  additional  2  weeks  If  other 
Senators  desire  to  become  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Miimesota. 

'  The  bill  (8.  1318)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Council  on 
the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation 
to  assist  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  arts  In  the  United  SUtes.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Htjicfhrxy  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  UUe,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouae  of 
Jtepretentatives  o/  the  United  StatOM  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aa»*mX>ltd, 

CIS MM 


SacnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  etted  as  the 
"National  Arts  and  Oaltnral  Derelopment 
Act  of  1968**. 

DBCLdUUnOM    or  POUCT 

Skc.    a.  llM   Congress   iMraby   finds   and 


(1)  that  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  arts.  whUe  pcimarUy  a  matter  for  pri- 
vate and  local  Initiative.  Is  also  an  appro- 
priate matter  of  concern  to  the  Federal 
Oovemment; 

(2)  that  the  Nation's  prestige  and  general 
welfare  wUl  be  promoted  by  proylcUng  rec- 
ognition that  the  arts  are  a  valued  part  of 
the  Nation's  resources; 

(3)  that  It  Is  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain,  develop,  and 
disseminate  the  Nation's  artistic  and  cul- 
tural reso\irces;  and 

(4)  that.  In  order  to  Implement  these 
findings.  It  Is  desirable  to  establish  a  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts 
Foiindatlon  to  provide  such  recognition  and 
assistance  as  wUl  encourage  and  promote  the 
Nation's  arUstlc  and  cultural  progress. 

TITU   I — MATIONAI.    OOUMdL   ON    TBI    AKTB 

Sac.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  CouncU  on  the  Arts  Act  of  1983". 

Ettabliahment  of  the  Council 
Sec.  102.  There  Is   hereby   established   in 
the  SIxecutlve  Office  of  the  President  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "CouncU") . 

Uemberthip  of  the  Council 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  CouncU  shaU  be  com- 
pKJsed  of  the  Chairman  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  title,  and  twenty-four  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Such  members  shaU  be  selected  (1)  from 
among  private  cltleens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  widely  recognised  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  or  exf>erlence  In,  or  for  their  pro- 
found Interest  In,  one  or  more  of  the  arts; 
(2)  so  as  to  Include  practicing  artists,  civic 
and  cultural  leaders,  m<>mber8  of  the  muse- 
um profession,  and  others  who  are  profes- 
slonaUy  engaged  in  the  arts;  and  (8)  so  as 
collectively  to  provide  an  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  membership  among  the  major 
art  fields  Including  music,  drama,  dance, 
folk  art.  literature,  architecture  and  amed 
arts.  painting,  sculpture,  photography, 
graphic  and  craft  arts,  costume  and  fashion 
design,  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television. 
The  President  is  requested  in  the  making  of 
such  appointments  to  give  consideration  to 
such  recommendations  as  may  from  timo 
to  time  be  submitted  to  him  by  leading  na- 
tional organizations  in  these  fields. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  CouncU  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years,  except 
that  (1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prtor  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (2)  the  terms 
of  the  members  first  tsiklng  office  shall  ex- 
pire, as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  eight  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  eight  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  and  eight  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  jrear 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
member  of  the  Council  shaU  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  during  the  two-year  period 
following  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shaU  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

Special  consultant  on  the  arts 
Sxc.  104.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Special  Consultant  on  the  Arts 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Special  Con- 
sultant") from  among  private  dUsens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  widely  recognized  for 


their  knowledge  of  or  experience  in.  or  for 
their  prorfovnd  Interest  In,  the  arts.  The 
Special  Consultant  ShaU  serve  as  chairman 
ot  the  OooncU.  Xn  addltton.  he  ahall  ad- 
vise the  PresKtoBt  with  raapeot  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Psderal  Ck>v«mment  In  the  arts. 
If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  Office  of  Sp>eclal 
Consultant,  the  President  ahall  mi  the  va- 
cancy in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  The  Special  Consxiltant  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Presldant.  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  eight  consecutive  years,  and  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  reappointment  during  the 
four-year  period  following  the  expiration  of 
his  last  period  of  service  as  a  Special  Con- 
sultant. The  provisions  of  this  subeectlou 
shall  apply  to  any  person  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  In  the  Office  of  Special  Consultant. 

(c)  The  Special  Consi^tant  shaU  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  an- 
num, and  shaU  be  reimbursed  for  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  Incurred  by  him  while 
away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness in  accordance  with  the  Travel  Kxpense 
Act  of  1049,  as  amended  (6  UJ3.C.  836-842). 
and  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations. 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Coatneil 
Skc.  105.  (a)  The  Council  shaU  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Special  Consultant  but  not 
less  often  than  twice  during  each  calendar 
year.  Thirteen  members  of  the  Council  shaU 
constitute  a  quorum. 

(b)  The  CouncU  shaU  (1)  recommend 
ways  to  maintain  and  Increase  the  cultural 
resources  of  the  United  States,  (2)  propose 
methods  to  encourage  private  initiative  in 
the  arts.  (3)  advise  and  consult  with  the 
National  Arts  Foundation,  and  other  local. 
State  and  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
on  methods  by  which  to  foster  artistic  and 
cultural  endeavors  and  the  use  of  the  arts 
both  nationally  and  internationally  in  the 
best  Interests  of  our  country,  and  (4)  con- 
duct studies  and  make  recommendations 
with  a  view  to  formulating  methods  or  ways 
by  which  creative  activity  and  high  staiul- 
ards  and  Increased  opportunlUes  In  the  arts 
may  be  encoviraged  and  promoted  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation's  artistic  and  culttirai 
progress,  and  a  greater  i^preclatlon  and  en- 
joyment of  the  arts  by  our  citizens  can  be 
encouraged  and  developed. 

(c)  In  selecting  subjects  to  be  studied 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  CouncU  (l)  shall  consider  requests  sub- 
naltted  to  It  by  the  chairman  of  the  National 
Arts  Foundation,  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  may  obUln  the  advice  of  any 
interested  and  qualified  persons  and  organi- 
zations. In  making  its  studies  pursuant  to 
such  subsection,  the  Council  may  obtain 
assistance  from  such  committees  and  panels 
as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Special  Consul- 
tant from  among  those  perrons  profession- 
ally qualified  in  the  fields  of  art  with  which 
such  studies  are  concerned,  who  are  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  CoxincU. 

(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Council  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  an 
annual  report  setting  forth  its  activities  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  In 
addition,  the  CouncU  shall  submit  to  the 
President  reports  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  its  activities  at  such  time  or  times 
as  the  President  shall  request  or  the  Council 
deems  appropriate.  The  President  shaU 
transmit  such  reconunendatlons  as  he  may 
deem  fit.  together  with  his  comnaents  there- 
on, to  the  Congress. 

Compensation  of  members  of  the  CottncO 
Sec.  106.  Members  of  the  Coiincll.  and  per- 
sons appointed  to  assist  the  CotmcU  In  mak- 
ing Its  studies.  whUe  attending  meetings 
of  the  Ooondl.  or  whUe  engaged  in  dutlea 
related  to  such  meetings,  or  while  engaged 
in  the  conduct  ot  studies  authorised  by  this 
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title,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Special  Cktnaultant.  but 
not  excee<Ung  $75  per  diem  and  ahall  be 
paid  travel  ezpensea.  Including  per  dl«m  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6 
U^.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Oovernment 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

Staff  oj  the  Council 

Sec.  107.  (a)  There  shall  be  an  ExecutlTe 
Secretary  of  the  Council  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Special  Consultant  after  con- 
sultation with  tha  Council.  The  Executive 
Secretary  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
prescribed  by  the  Special  Consultant,  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  scheduled  rate  of  basic 
compensation  provided  for  grade  OS-IS  In 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Special  Consultant  Is  authorised 
to  appoint,  subject  to  the  civil  eervlce  laws, 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff  as- 
sistance as  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  Special 
Consultant  and  the  Council,  Its  Executive 
Secretary,  and  Its  special  committees,  to  carry 
out  their  functions  and  duties,  and  to  fix  the 
compensation  of  perrons  so  appointed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  Special  Consultant  Is  authorized 
to  procure  In  accordance  with  such  policies 
as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  classification  laws,  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  for  the  departments  by 
section  IS  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5 
UB.C.  65a),  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not 
in  excess  of  975  a  day.  ° 

Donations  o/  funds  or  gifts 

8»c.  108.  The  Council  Is  authorlssed  to  re- 
ceive and  xise  funds  or  marked  gifts  donated 
by  others.  If  such  funds  are  donated  without 
restriction  other  than  that  they  be  used  In 
furtherance  of  one  or  more  of  the  general 
purpoees  of  the  Cotmcll.  Moneys  received 
by  the  Council  \inder  this  section  shall  not 
be  covered  Into  the  Treas\iry  as  miscellaneous 
receipts,  but  shall  be  kept  In  a  special  ac- 
count, maintained  by  the  Treastiry  Depart- 
ment, or  kept  by  the  Council  In  commercial 
banking  Institutions,  or  Invested  in  securities 
eligible  for  trust  funds  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Ehall  be  available  to  the  Foun- 
dation for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Expenses  of  the  Council 

Sac.  109.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Council  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  Utle. 

General  provision 

Sac.  110.  This  title  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  invalidate  any  provision  in  any  Act  of 
Congress  or  Executive  order  vesting  authority 
in  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

TITLX    n NATIONAL    ARTS    FOXTNOATION 

Sxc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Arts  Foundation  Act  of  1963". 

Estahlishment  of  Foundation 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  eEtabllshed  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  an 
Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Foundation  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Foundation") . 

Trustees  of  Foundation 
Sic.  303.  (a)  The  P^iundation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  policy 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  which  shall 
consist  of  twenty-one  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Such 
members  shall  be  eelected  (1)  from  among 
private  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  widely  recognized  for  their  knowledge  of 
or  experience  in,  or  for  their  profound  inter- 
est In,  one  or  more  of  the  arts;  (3)  so  as  to 
include  practicing  artists,  civic  and  cultural 
leaders,  members  of  the  museum  profeaalon, 
and  others  who  are  professionally  engaged 
in  the  arts;  and  (3)  so  as  collectively  to  pro- 


vide an  appropriate  distribution  of  member- 
ship among  the  major  art  fields  listed  in 
section  311(a)  of  this  title.  The  President 
is  requested  in  the  making  of  stach  appoint- 
ments to  give  consideration  to  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
submitted  to  him  by  leading  national  orga- 
nizations in  these  fields  and  the  National 
Coimcll  on  the  Arts. 

(b)  The  term  of  ofDce  of  each  trustee  of 
the  FoTUidatlon  shall  be  six  years;  except 
that  the  terms  of  the  tiustees  first  taking 
ofllce  after  the  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  President  at  the 
time  of  appointment,  seven  at  the  end  of 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  seven  at  the  end  of  four  years  after 
such  date,  and  seven  at  the  end  of  six  years 
after  such  date.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
term  of  ofllce  of  a  trustee,  such  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
such  term.  Any  person  who  has  been  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Foundation  for  twelve  or  more 
consecutive  years  shall  be  ineligible  for  ap- 
pointment diirlng  the  two-year  period  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  his  duties  as  such 
a  trustee. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Foundation  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  Foun- 
dation shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(e)  The  President  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Fo\indatlon.  at 
which  the  first  order  of  business  shall  be  the 
election  of  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman, 
who  shall  serve  until  two  yean  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title.  Thereafter  each 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  ahall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years  in  duration  and 
each  such  election  shall  take  place  at  the 
annual  meeting  occurring  at  the  end  of  each 
such  term.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chairman  in  his 
absence.  In  case  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
chairmanship  or  vice  chairmanship,  the 
Foundation  shall  elect  an  individual  from 
among  the  trustees  to  fill  such  vacancy  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(f)  The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  shjtll 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not 
less  than  four  times  each  year.  The  Chair- 
man shall  also  call  a  meeting  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  trustees  so  request  in  writing. 
Each  trustee  shall  be  given  notice,  by  regis- 
tered mail  mailed  to  his  last  known  address 
of  record  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior  to 
any  meeting,  of  the  call  of  such  meeting. 

Director  of  Foundation 

S«c.  204  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  appointment  of  the  Director  the  Pres- 
ident is  requested  to  give  due  consideration 
to  any  recommendations  submitted  to  him 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Director  shall 
serve  as  an  ex  officio  trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion. In  addition,  he  shall  be  the  chief  excu- 
tlve  officer  of  the  Foundation.  The  Director 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
•22.500  p>er  annum  and  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  six  years  unless  previously  removed  by 
the  President. 

(b)  The  Director  may  appoint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trxistces,  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  perform  such  functions 
as  the  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustees,  may  prescribe,  and  shall  be  Acting 
Director  during  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Director.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  serve  as  Acting  Director  until  the  Pres- 
ident shall  fill  such  vacancy.  The  E>eputy 
Director  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  scheduled  rate  of  baric 
compensation  provided  for  grade  OS- 18  In 
the  Clasalflcatlon  Act  of  1949. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  have  general  au- 
thority  to  carry   out   and   execute   the  pro- 
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grams  of  the  Foundation  on  a  full-time  oae 
tlnuous  basis,  to  reconunend  programs  to  thi 
Foundation,    and    to    discharge    such   ottS! 
functions  as  the  Foundation  may  delecatot!! 
him  consistent  with  thU  title. 

(d)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Dlr«rt(» 
shall    be    reimbursed    for    travel    and    n^ 
slstence    expenses    Incurred    by   them  whu 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  ai 
business  In  accordance  with  the  Travel  Kz 
pense    Act   of    1949.    as   amended,   and  the 
Standardized    Oovernment    Travel    Reenik 
tlons.  •^«**«- 

(e)  The  Director  and  the  Deputy  Director 
shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  tbc 
civil   service  laws  and  regulations. 

(f)  The  Director  and  the  E>eputy  Dlrectcr 
shall  not  engage  In  any  other  business,  vo< 
cation,  or  employment  than  that  of  cervliw 
as  Director  or  Deputy  Director,  or  hold  any 
office  In,  or  act  In  any  capacity  for,  any  fg, 
ganlzatlon,  agency,  or  institution  with  which 
the  Foundation  makes  any  contract  or  other 
arrangement  under  this  Act. 

Grants  to  groups  and  States 
Sxc.  205.  (a)(1)  The  Foundation  u  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  conduct  a  progrta 
of  grants-in-aid  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Declaration  of  Policy  set  forth  la 
the  National  Arts  and  Cultural  DeveloptasBt 
Act  of  1903.  from  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Foundation  or  otherwise  obtained  par- 
suant  to  section  307(a)  (3)  or  (4)  of  thU 
title,  to  nonprofit  professional  groups  (and 
nonprofit  groups  m?^tlng  profeaskmal 
standards)  engaged  In  or  concerned  with 
the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
groups  to  provide  (1)  productions  whkh 
have  substantial  artistic  and  cultural  sig- 
nificance, giving  preference  to  works  of  per- 
sons domiciled  in  the  United  States,  (3) 
productions  of  significant  merit  that,  with- 
out such  assistance,  would  otherwise  b« 
unavailable  to  our  citizens  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  (3)  projects  that  will  encour- 
age and  assist  artists  domiciled  In  the 
United  States.  (4)  projects  that  will  encour- 
age and  develop  the  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment of  the  arts  by  our  citizens,  and 
(5)  other  relevant  projects  including  sur- 
veys, research,  and  planning  in  the  arts. 
No  portion  of  any  moneys  granted  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase, erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of 
any  building  or  buildings,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase or  rental  of  any  lands. 

(3)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  group 
under  this  section  except  upon  application 
therefor  which  is  submitted  to  the  Founds- 
tlon  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Foundation. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted  to 
any  group  pursuant  to  this  subsection  thill 
not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  project  or  production,  except  that  not 
more  than  30  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Foundation  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
available  for  allotment  by  the  Foundation 
In  such  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  such 
limitation  In  the  case  of  any  group  which 
submits  evidence  to  the  Foundation  that  tt 
has  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  secure  an 
amount  of  funds  equal  to  the  grant  applied 
for  by  such  group,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  proportion  which  any  funds  It  hss 
secured  represent  of  the  funds  applied  for 
by  such  group. 

(4)  Any  group  shall  be  eligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance  pursuant  to  this  section  only 
If  (A)  no  part  of  lU  net  earnings  Inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  atockholder  or 
stockholders,  or  Individual  or  individuals. 
and  (B)  donations  to  Euch  group  are  allow- 
able as  a  charitable  contribution  under  the 
standards  of  fubsectlon  (c)  of  section  170  ct 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

(b)(1)  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  conduct  a  program  of  grants- 
In-ald,  in  a  manner  cotisistent  with  ttas 
DeclaraUon  of  Policy  set  forth  m  the  Ha- 
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tional  Arts  and  Cultiu*al  Development  Act  of 
X96S.  from  the  funds  ^^iropriated  to  ttoe 
foundation  or  otherwise  obtained  purstiaot 
to  secUon  307(a)  (3)  or  (4)  of  this  Utle.  to 
assist  the  several  States  in  supporting  ez- 
latlng  projects  and  productions  wtiich  are 
in.fciwg  a  slgntfloant  public  contribution  la 
one  or  more  of  the  arts,  and  in  developing 
projects  and  productions  in  the  arts  in  such 
«  manner  as  will  fUrniah  adequate  programs. 
facilities,  and  services  in  the  arts  to  all  the 
people  and  communities  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  No  portion  of  any  monies 
granted  under  this  eubaection  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation, 
or  repair  of  any  building  or  buildings,  or  for 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  any  lands. 

(3)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance,  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  ahall  submit  an  appli- 
cation for  such  grants  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  such  fiscal  year  and  accompany  such 
application  with  a  plan  whleh  the  Founda- 
tion finds — 

(A)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
in  t>«'«  title  referred  to  as  the  "State 
agency")  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan; 

(B)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  will  be  expended  solely  on 
projects  and  productions  approved  by  the 
State  agency  which  carry  out  one  or  more 
at  the  objectives  of  this  title;  and 

(C)  provides  that  the  State  aget>cy  will 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  Mid  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Foundation 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

(S)  lach  State  which  has  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Foundation  in  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1964, 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  maximum  allotment  In  any  such 
fiscal  year  of  an  amotint  equal  to  half  the 
total  amount  appropriated  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  this  section  for  such 
fiscal  year  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
States.  In  the  event  that  any  sum  is  re- 
maining out  of  the  maximum  allotment 
available  for  grants  to  each  State  in  any 
fiscal  year  after  all  allotments  are  made 
to  States  with  approved  plans  in  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  Fotinda- 
tlon.  In  its  discretion,  may  grant  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  remaining  sums  or  any 
portion  thereof  to  any  group  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  subeectlon  (a)  of 
this  section  or  State  agency  for  projects  and 
productions  which  the  Foundation  finds  will 
encourage  the  arts  in  areas  where  such  as- 
sistance will  be  of  value.  In  making  grants 
to  any  grotip  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
the  Foundation  shall  require  matching  funds 
in  accordance  with  the  proTlsions  of  subeec- 
tlon (a)  (8)  of  this  section. 

(4)  The  amount  of  any  grants  allotted 
to  any  State  or  State  agency  ptirsuant  to 
this  subsection  for  any  project  or  production 
shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  such  project  or  production. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Foundation,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  group  or  8UU  agency,  finds  that — 

( 1 )  any  such  group  is  not  complying  sub- 
stanUally  with  the  provUlons  of  this  UUe; 

( 3 )  any  such  agency  Is  not  complying  sub- 
stantially with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
lU  SUte  plan  approved  under  this  tlUe;  or 

(3)  any  fxinds  granted  to  such  group  or 
agency  under  this  Utle  have  been  diverted 
from  the  purpoees  for  which  they  were  al- 
lotted or  paid  the  Foundation  shall  imme- 
diately noUfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  group  or  State  agency  concerned 
that  no  further  granu  will  be  made  under 
Uils  Utle  with  respect  to  such  group  or  SUte 
agency  until  there  is  no  longer  any  default 
or  fallxire  to  comply  or  the  diversion  has  been 
corrected,  or,  if  compliance  or  correction  is 
impossible,  until  the  group  or  SUte  repays 
or  arranges  the  repayment  of  the  Federal 
ftinds  which  hare  been  Improperly  diverted 
or  expended. 


AdiHaorg  oommittees.  eoundU.  or  panels 
Sac.  a06.  The  Foundation  may  appoint 
pecsoDS  other  tlian  tnuteee  of  the  Founda- 
tton  to  oommitteee,  oounoila.  or  panels  con- 
cerned with  particular  reglona  of  the  coun- 
try or  with  parUcular  aspecU  of  the  arU,  or 
both,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Foun- 
dation with  respect  to  the  duties  of  the 
Foundation  and  the  projects  and  produc- 
tions for  which  financial  assistance  Is  sought 
by  groups  and  SUtes.  Such  appointments 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  regulations. 

Administrative  powers  and  duties  of  the 
foundation 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized to— 

(1)  prescribe  such  niles  and  adopt  such 
bylaws  as  it  deems  necessary  governing  the 
manner  of  iU  operation  and  lU  organization 
and  personnel; 

(2)  make  expenditures,  and  enter  into 
contracts  or  other  arrangemento.  as  may  be 
necessary  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (4 
U3.C.  6); 

(3)  acquire  by  loan  or  gift,  and  to  hold 
and  dlsp>ose  of  by  sale,  lease,  or  loan,  real  and 
personal  property  of  all  kinds  necessary  for, 
or  resulting  from,  the  exercise  of  authority 
granted  by  this  tltie; 

(4)  receive  and  use  funds  or  marked  gifts 
or  property  donated  by  others,  if  such  funds 
are  donated  without  restriction  other  tiian 
that  they  be  used  in  furtherance  of  oiu 
or  more  of  the  general  purpoees  of  the 
Foundation; 

(6)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  personnel; 

(6)  pay  fees  for  and  enter  into  contracts 
with  persons  for  the  performanoe  of  services 
required  by  the  Foundation; 

(7)  pay  to  persons  rendering  services  to 
the  Foundation  on  an  uncompensated  basis 
or  on  a  fee  or  contract  basis,  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection, 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness In  accordance  with  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  the  SUndard- 
ised  Ooveriunent  Travel  Regulations;  and 

(8)  maintain  an  office  in  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 

(b)  The  Foundation  is  authorised  to  pro- 
cure assistance,  as  specified  herein,  from  any 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment.  or 
any  independent  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes.  with  the  consent  of  the  head  thereof, 
and  each  such  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality is  authorized  to  render  such 
assistance  to  the  Foundation  by  the  dona- 
tion or  loan  of  employee  services  and  by  the 
donation  or  loan  of  supplies,  office  or  build- 
ing space,  or  other  property,  either  on  a  re- 
imbursable or  nonrelmbtirsable  basis,  upon 
request  made  by  the  Director  or  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Foundation. 

(c)  The  Foundation  ahall  not  itself  pro- 
duce or  present  any  project  or  production. 

(d)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Foundation  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
an  annual  report  summarizing  the  activities 
of  the  Foundation  and  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

Staff  of  the  Foundation 
Sec.  208.  The  Director  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  policies  as  the  Foundation  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  Such  appointments  shall  be  made 
and  such  compensation  shall  be  fixed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  lavrs  and  regulations  and  the  Classifi- 
cation Act  of  1049.  as  amended,  except  that 
the  Director  may.  in  accordance  with  such 
policies  as  the  Foundation  shall  from  time 


to  time  prescribe,  employ  such  technical  and 
professional  pereonnel  or  personnel  with  ex- 
perience in  or  relating  to  any  of  the  arte. 
and  fix  their  compensation  without  regard 
to  such  laws,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  tot 
the  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Foundation  under  this  title. 
Compensation  of  the  trustees  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  members  of  its  councils,  com- 
viittees,  and  panels 

Sxc.  aoo.  The  trustee  of  the  Foundation, 
and  the  meml>ers  of  the  councils,  commit- 
tees, and  panels  ahall  receive  oompensation 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  President  in  the 
case  of  the  trustees,  and  by  the  Foundation 
in  the  case  of  the  members,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75  for  each  day  in  which  they  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  pursuant  to  authoriaatton  of  tiie 
Foundation,  and  ahall  be  allowed  travrt 
and  subsistence  expenses  while  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in 
accordance  with  the  Travel  Subsistence  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  and  the  SUndardlzed 
Government  Travel  Regulations. 
Appropriations 
Sec.  210.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
granu  authorized  in  section  206  of  this  UUe. 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  such 
sum,  not  exceeding  $5,000,000.  and  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing 810.000,000  annually,  as  the  Congress 
may  determine.  The  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  ahall  remain  available  fc»r 
expenditure  for  two  years  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priated. 

(b)  Moneys  received  by  the  Foundation 
under  section  207(a)  (3)  and  (4)  of  this 
title,  shall  not  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts,  but  shall  be  kept 
In  a  special  aocotmt,  maintained  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  or  kept  by  the  Foun- 
dation in  commercial  banking  Institutions, 
or  invested  In  securities  eligible  for  trust 
funds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  shall 
be  available  to  the  Fo\mdation  for  the  ptu-- 
poses  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Director  Shall  determine  any 
paymenu  to  be  made  under  this  title  and 
certify  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  TVeesury  the 
amounU  thereof.  Upon  receipt  of  such  cer- 
tification, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  pay  in  accordance  with 
such  certification.  Stmu  alloted  to  any 
group  or  SUte  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
title  and  not  transferred  dxirlng  that  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  to  such  group  or 
SUte  for  the  same  purposes  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  In  addition  to  the  sums  allotted 
for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  tie  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Utle. 

Definitions 

SEC.  211.  As  used  in  thU  UUe— 

(a)  The  term  "the  arte"  means  (1)  the 
major  art  fields  including  music  (instru- 
menUl  and  vocal) ,  drama,  dance,  folk  art, 
literature,  architecttu*  and  allied  fields, 
painting,  sculpture,  photography,  graphic 
and  craft  arte,  costxune  and  fashion  design, 
motion  pictures,  television,  and  radio;  and 
(2)  the  arts  related  to  the  presentation,  per- 
formance, execution,  and  exhibition  of  such 
major  art  fields. 

(b)  The  term  "production"  means  plays 
(with  or  without  music) .  t>allet,  dance  and 
choral  performances,  ooncerU,  recltels, 
operas,  exhibitions,  readings,  motion  pic- 
tures, radio,  and  television,  and  any  other 
activities  involving  the  execution  or  rendi- 
tion of  the  arU  and  meeting  such  standards 
as  the   Foundation  may   establish. 

(c)  The  term  "project"  mecou  programs 
organized  by  groups,  SUtes,  and  SUte  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
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Including  educational  programs,  artistic  and 
cultural  appreciation  courses,  training  of 
artists,  commissioning  of  works,  artistic  and 
cultiiral  presentations,  and  resaarch,  sur- 
vejrs,  and  planning  in  the  arts. 

(d)  The  term  "group"  Includes  any  so- 
ciety. Institution,  organization,  association, 
museum,  or  establishment,  whether  or  not 
Incorporated. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co 
sponsor  of  the  National  Arts  and  Cul- 
tural Development  Act  of  1963  which 
Senator  Httmphret  is  introducing  today. 
I  believe  we  can  get  this  bill  through 
the  Congress.  This  Is  the  most  im- 
portant question  before  us  as  I  believe 
a  national  program  for  the  arts  to  be 
vital  to  our  country  at  home  and  in  the 
cold  war.  This  bill  combines  the  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
with  my  bill  to  establish  a  UJS.  Arts 
Foimdation. 

As  far  back  as  1949.  I  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  an 
American  national  establishment  for 
theater,  opera,  and  ballet.  Last  year 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  on  which  I  serve  reported 
favorably  the  bill  for  a  U.S.  Arts  Founda- 
tion which  I  had  been  advocating  since 
I  came  to  the  Tenate  in  1957  and  which 
also  included  the  program  of  assistance 
to  the  States  sponsored  by  Senator 
Joseph  Clark.  I  introduced  this  com- 
bined bill  early  this  year  with  Senators 
Clark.  Pell,  and  Hxtmphrey  as  cospon- 
sors. 

An  effective  Government  support  of 
the  arts  consistent  with  our  traditions 
is  essential  in  the  national  interest.  I 
believe  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
optimum  need  exists  for  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Arts  as  called  for  by 
this  bill.  I  believe  we  are  ready  for  and 
need  a  definitive  plan  like  the  U.S.  Arts 
Foimdation.  But  I  see  no  harm  in  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  believe  it  more 
important  to  get  together  on  a  bill  that 
has  a  chance;  hence  I  cosponsor  this 
bin. 

The  UJ3.  Arts  Foundation  legislation 
which  I  have  proposed  in  the  Senate, 
the  essential  features  of  which  are  now 
incorporated  in  this  bill,  would  encour- 
age through  matching  grants  and  sub- 
vention to  nonprofit  groups,  the  distri- 
bution of  live  performances  and  exhibits 
in  cities  and  towns  which  could  not 
otherwise  receive  and  support  them.  It 
would  help  stimulate  a  revival  of  th^  arts 
in  entire  regions  through  the  work  of 
nonprofit  groups,  municipalities,  and 
State  agencies  able  to  provide  cultural 
services  because  of  the  subvention  avail- 
able from  the  Foundation  to  cover  the 
difference  between  production  and  op- 
erating costs  and  admissions.  Within 
the  framework  of  free  enterprise  and 
with  no  Federal  control,  the  Foundation 
would  help  in  the  development  and 
training  of  new  talent  in  the  fields  of  all 
the  arts,  and  also  make  it  possible  for 
many  more  people  in  many  more  places 
to  see  and  hear  the  best  in  American 
culture. 

The  Foundation  would  require  in  its 
first  year  an  appropriation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  $5  million  for  the 
entire  country  and  $10  million  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  half  of  which  would  be 


available  for  grana  to  the  States.  This 
would  serve  essentially  as  seed  money 
with  the  largest  amount  of  its  expendi- 
tures anticipated  to  come  from  funds 
contributed  by  private  foimdations  and 

other  benefactors  interested  in  the  ad-     «.<wic,   »uu   wmcra.     i.Aoor   representa 
vancement  of  the  arts.     I  expect  that     Uves.  such  as  the  United  Cement  Llm» 
this  modest  Federal  appropriation  could     and  Gypsum  Workers  of  the  AFL-^o 
.     stimulate  the  expenditure  of  as  much  as    have  stressed  the  need  to  imorov*  *k1 


Segments  of  many  industries  hav*  i». 
the  past  expressed  concern  reganiin*  tiJ- 
effective  operation  of  the  act--cm«^ 
chemicals,  copper  and  brass.  WnS 
fibers,  pharmaceuticals,  steel  wlre^n 
cable,   and   others.     Labor     ' 


$50  million  a  year  in  non-Gtovemment 
support  for  the  arts.  New  talent  as  well 
as  going  programs  in  all  the  arts  could 
be  assisted. 

This  proposal  has  the  support  of  a 
great  many  artists  of  international  fame 
as  well  as  Actors'  Equity  and  many  or- 
ganizations in  the  academic  and  cul- 
tural world.  It  would  supplement  and 
enhance  other  Federal  Government  ac- 
tivities, such  as  our  international  cul- 
tural exchange  program;  and  expand 
the  areas  served  ber  theater,  opera,  bal- 
let, music — in  fact,  all  the  arts — and 
other  cultural  resources  so  that  no  popu- 
lated place  in  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  culturally  starved. 

This  legislation  is  not  the  first  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  concerns  itself 
with  assistance  to  the  arts.  In  1891. 
the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
men  like  Chauncey  DePew.  Fltz  Hugh 
Lee,  John  Hay,  and  Enoch  Pratt  served 
as  trustees.  ANT  A.  the  American  Na- 
tional Theater  and  Academy,  operates 
under  a  congressional  charter  granted  in 
1935.  In  July  1956,  the  Senate  did  adopt 
a  bill  (S.  3419)  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts,  although  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives took  no  action  on  it. 


AMENDMENT       OP 
ACT   OF 


ANTIDUMPINO 
1921 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
McCartht],  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  .  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  I  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 

Antidiunping  acts  exist  in  virtually 
every  major  tradLig  country  In  the  free 
world.  They  are  designed  to  prohibit 
unfair  international  trade  practices, 
are  expressly  authorized  by  the  1947 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade, 
and  are  consistent  with  the  1962  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

The  objective  of  the  U.S.  Antidump- 
ing Act  is  to  prevent  foreign  manufac- 
turers from  injuring  American  industries 
by  dumping  surplus  merchandise  here  at 
prices  below  those  charged  in  the  ex- 
porting country.  If  the  Treasury  De- 
partment finds  a  price  differential,  and 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  an  American 
industry  is  injured,  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer must  pay  the  differential  to  the 
Treasury  in  dumping  duties. 

The  basic  philosophy  and  purpose  of 
the  act  is  as  essential  today  as  when 
first  enacted  in  1921.  However,  proce- 
dural and  technical  overhaul  Is  now 
urgently  needed. 


act.  ^P"*^*  ^ 

Last  session  I  introduced  legislation 
(S.  3606)  to  amend  the  AnUdXpiS 
Act  of  1921.  The  bill  was  IntroduSd 
so  late  in  the  session  that  full  consid 
eration  by  the  Committee  on  Finance 
was  Impossible. 

The  amendment  I  Introduce  today  does 
not  alter  the  philosophy  or  purpose  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  in  any  way  its 
only  purpose  is  to  make  the  act  more 
effective  in  achieving  Its  original  purpose 
and  to  help  insure  that  international 
trade  will  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  fashion. 

The  proposed  amendment  deals  with 
the  following  situations  that  have  ham- 
pered the  effective  administration  of  the 
existing  act  or  have  permitted  certain 
foreign  companies  to  evade  the  act's 
original  intent. 

First.  Treasury's  proceedings  in  ce- 
ment dumping  cases  have  averaged  17 
months,  and  one  took  more  than  3  years. 
Uncertainties  caused  by  such  delay  hurt 
importers  and  foreign  manufacturers  as 
much  as  American  industry.  In  19M 
Congress  limited  the  TarUI  Commission's 
Investigations  to  3  months.  The  amend- 
ment imposes  a  limitation  of  6  months 
on  Treasury's  proceedings;  however,  an 
escape  valve  is  available  permitting  ad- 
ditional time  when  needed. 

Second.  Congress  amended  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  In  1958  to  require  Treasury 
and  the  Commission  to  state  reasons  for 
their  findings.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment further  specifies  the  content  of 
Treasury's  opinions  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

Third.  American  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  Importers,  presently  have  little 
opportunity  to  participate  in  Treasury's 
proceedings.  The  amendment  would  re- 
quire Treasury  to  Issue  proposed  find- 
ings, prior  to  Its  final  determinations,  for 
the  parties'  reaction.  This  is  anatogous 
to  the  standards  contained  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

Fourth.  The  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  also  provides  that  all  agen- 
cies' actions  can  be  reviewed  by  courts, 
but  there  is  confusion  as  to  whether 
courts  can  review  the  Treasury's  find- 
ings in  antidumping  cases.  The  amend- 
ment would  make  clear  that  Judicial  re- 
view is  available. 

Fifth.  Some  importers  have  attempted 
to  evade  the  act  by  creating  dummy  for- 
eign export  corporations.  One  provision 
plugs  this  loophole. 

Sixth.  Dumping  from  Communist 
countries  not  only  injures  American  in- 
dustry, but  prevents  manufacturers  in 
friendly  countries  from  selling  in  the 
United  States.  The  present  act  is  inef- 
fective in  preventing  dumping  from 
Communist  countries,  which  can  control 
their  home  prices  by  state  flat.  The 
amendment  will  help  solve  this  problem. 
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Seventh.  Other  provisions  deal  with 
the  problem  of  importers,  exporters,  and 
foreign  manufacturers  who  refuse  to  pro- 
vide the  TreaaxuTT  Department  with  pric- 
ing information,  or  who  file  false  Infor- 
mation. The  present  act  is  Ineffective 
in  this  regard. 

Eighth.  To  enable  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  make  more  meaningful  investi- 
gations of  injury  to  American  industry, 
it  Is  proposed  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment aggregate  complaints  regarding  the 
dumping  of  the  same  class  of  merchan- 
dise. Treasury  now  sends  cases  to  the 
Commission    on    a    country-by-country 

basis. 

Ninth.  A  final  provision  provides  that 
when  Treasury  calculates  price  differen- 
tijJs  it  can  consider  the  quantity  dis- 
counts foreign  manufacturers  give  Amer- 
ican Importers  only  if  the  discounts  are 
justified  by  the  foreign  manufacturer's 
reduced  costs,  similar  to  the  quantity 
discount  provisions  appUcable  to  \JS. 
manufacturers  under  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  is  a  mod- 
erate and  constructive  attempt  to  amend 
the  existing  statute  without  in  any  way 
altering  its  basic  philosophy,  purpose,  or 
function.  It  has  been  designed  to:  First. 
Improve  the  substance  of  the  act  through 
elimination  of  loopholes;  and.  second, 
provide  for  more  effective  procedures. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 

with    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  other 

cosponsors  of  this  Important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 

remain   at  the   desk   for   2    additional 

we^s  80  that  other  colleagues  who  desire 

to  do  so  may  Join  as  cosponsors.     I 

also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 

text    of    this    proposed    legislation    be 

printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  1318)  to  amend  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  of  1921,  introduced  by  Mr. 
HuMPHRBT  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors), was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Btnate  and  House  of 
Representative!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Bection 
aoi  (a)  of  the  AnUdumplng  Act  1931  (19 
VS.C.  180(a)),  U  amended  by  Inserting  In 
the  flrat  aentence  after  "determlnea"  the 
wonU  "in  accordance  with  the  procedure  pre- 
•cribed  In  section  S14",  and  after  "value"  the 
words  "(hereinafter  called  an  afflrmative 
'fair  value  flndlM'  or  findings)",  and  after 
"United  States"  tne  words  "from  the  country 
or  countries  with  respect  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  made  an  afflrmative  fair  value  find- 
ing or  findings".  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  In  the 
second  sentence  after  "Secretary  shall"  the 
words  "forthwith  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register",  and  for  "finding"  the  words 
"dumping  finding',  and  after  "of  hla  de- 
termination" the  words  "the  existence  of  his 
fair  value  finding",  and  by  deleting  from  the 
second  sentence  the  words  "make  pubUc" 
and    the   words   "hU   determination".     Sec- 


tion 301(a)  of  such  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  In  the  fourth  sentence  after 
"Secretary's"  the  word  "dumping". 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  (b)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  1931  (19  VS.C.  leO(b)).  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  both  occurrences  of  "made 
public  a"  the  word  "dimiping". 

Sec.  3.  Section  201(c)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  1921  (19  DJ8.C.  160(c)),  U  amended  by 
deleting  after  the  word  "The"  the  words 
"Secretary,  upon  determining  whether  for- 
eign merchandise  is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be, 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  less  than  Its 
fair  value,  and  the",  and  by  deleting  after 
the  word  "shall "  the  word  "each". 

Sec.  4.  Section  301  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  1931  (19  U.S.C.  ISO) ,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  subsection:  "(d)  Section 
502  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UJ3.C.  1692) 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  merchandise  as  to 
which  a  complaint  has  been  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  section  214(a)  of  this  Act." 

Skc.  6.  Section  202(a)  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  1931  (19  U.S.C.  101(a)),  Is  amended  by 
substituting  for  the  words  "has  made  public 
a  finding",  the  words  "has  published  a  dimip- 
Ing  finding",  and  substituting  for  the  words 
"so  made  public.  If  the"  the  words  "so  pub- 
lUhed,  if  either  the",  and  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  the  words  ",  Provided.  That  If 
both  the  purchase  price  and  the  ez]>orter's 
sales  price  are  less  than  the  foreign  market 
value  (or,  in  the  absence  of  such  value,  than 
the  constructed  value),  such  special  dump- 
ing duty  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
greater  difference".  Section  202(a)  of  such 
Act  if  further  amended  by  substituting 
"dumping  finding"  for  "finding". 

Sac.  6.  Subsections  303(b)(1)  and  303(c) 
(1)  of  the  Antidvunping  Act  1931  (19  U.S.C. 
161(b)  (1)  and  161(c)  (1))  are  both  amended 
by  Inserting  before  "the  fact  that"  the  words 
"differences  in  the  cost  of  nutnufacture,  sale, 
or  delivery  resulting  from". 

Sbc.  7.  Section  204  of  the  Antidimiping 
Act  1921  (19  U.S.C.  163)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  words  "(2)  the  amount  of 
the  commissions"  the  words  "and  profits", 
and  by  Inserting  before  "(4)"  the  words 
"(4)  an  amount  equal  to  the  expenses  and 
profits  of  the  exporter  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try (unless  (a)  the  exporter  la  the  foreign 
manufacturer  or  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  (b)  the  foreign 
market  value  Includes  such  expenses  and 
profits) .  and  (6) ",  and  by  deleting  "and  (4) ". 
Sac.  8.  Section  30S  of  the  Antidumping 
Act  1931  (19  U.8.C.  164)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  first  sentence  "(a)",  and 
by  adding  the  following  subsection: 

"(b)  If  any  of  the  imported  merchandise 
Is  manufactured  or  produced  in  a  country 
or  area  dominated  or  controlled  by  Com- 
munism the  foreign  market  value  for  such 
merchandise  may  be  determined  by  reference 
to  alternative  values,  such  as  (1)  the  price 
at  which  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  for  exportation  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  from  such  country  or 
area,  (3)  the  foreign  market  value  of  mer- 
chandise of  the  relevant  class  or  kind  in 
appropriate  non-Communist  countries,  and 
(3)  the  constructed  value  of  merchandise 
of  the  relevant  class  or  kind  In  appropriate 
non-Communist    countries." 

Sac.  9.  Sections  308  and  309  of  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  1921  (19  U.8.C.  167  and  168) 
are  amended  by  substituting  for  all  occur- 
rences of  the  word  "finding"  the  words 
"dumping  finding". 

Sec.  10.  The  Antidiunping  Act  1921  (19 
UJ3.C.  160-172)  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  section: 

"Sec.  214.  Procedure  for  fair  value  pro- 
ceedings. 

"(a)  Initiation  of  fair  value  proceedings. 
The  Inquiry  or  Inquiries  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  any  person  to  whom  au- 
thority under  this  section  has  been  dele- 
gated (hereinafter  in  this  section  called 
"the   Secretary"),   to   determine   whether    a 


class  or  kind  of  merchandise  is  being,  or  is 
Ukely   to  be,  sold   in  the   United  States  or 
elsewhere  at  less  than  its  fair  value  (herein- 
after called  a  "fair  value  proceeding")  shall 
be  initiated  by  him  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable time  after  receiving  from  any  customs 
offlcer    or   other    person    (hereinafter    called 
the  "complainant")   a  communication  of  his 
belief  or  suspicion  that  a  class  or  kind  of 
merchandise  is  being,  or  Is  likely  to  be,  sold 
in   the  United    States   or   elsewhere   at   less 
than    its    fair    value    (hereinafter    called    a 
"complaint"),  together  with  such  support- 
ing information  as  the  Secretary  may  require 
by  regulation  and  is  available  to  the  com- 
plainant.    Provided,   That  If  the   Secretary 
determines  within  fifteen  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  complaint  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
Bupi>ort  it  supplied  by  the  complainant  and 
no  evidence  to  support  It  available  to  the 
Bticretarj    from    cxutoms    forms    or    other 
sources,  and  that  any  differential  between 
the  prices  at  which  the  imported  merchan- 
dise    and     domestic     merchandise     of     the 
relevant  class  or  Idnd  are  offered  for  sale  in 
the  United  States  cannot  reasonably  be  at- 
tributed in  whole  or  In  part  to  the  possible 
existence  of  sales  below  fair  value,  he  shall 
forthwith  notify  the  complainant  of  his  de- 
termination,   and    of    such    supporting    in- 
formation   of    the    character    required    by 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  as  is  available 
to  the  Secretary,  without  Initiating  a  fair 
value  proceeding  or  publishing  any  docu- 
ment in  the  Pederal  Register,  and  such  de- 
termination shall  be  considered  a  negative 
fair  value  finding  or  findings  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section.     The  Sec- 
retary shall  consolidate  in  a  single  fair  value 
proceeding    (hereinafter    called    a    "consoli- 
dated fair  value  proceeding")   initiated  as  a 
result  of  a  complaint,  or  complaints  received 
together,  all  of  his  Inquiries  regarding  the 
same  class  or  kind  of  merchandise  regardless 
of    the    number    of    Importers,    exporters, 
foreign    manufacturers,    and    countries    in- 
volved.    The  Secretary  shall  make  reasonable 
effort  to  give  notice  to  aU  known  interested 
parties  of  the  Initiation  of  a  fair  value  pro- 
ceeding, and  shall  publlah  such  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register.     The  notice  shall  Identify 
the  complainant  and  the  date  and  nature  of 
his  complaint.     Such  no'.ioe   may   be  pub- 
lished In  conjunction  with  the  notice  re- 
quired to  be  published  by  section  301(b) 
(19  U.8.C.  160(b))  prior  to  the  withholding 
of  appraisement  reports. 

"(b)  Fair  value  investigation.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  obtain,  by  Investigation  or  other 
means  (hereinafter  called  a  "fair  value  In- 
veetlgation" ) ,  sufficient  information  to  en- 
able him  to  determine  whether  a  class  or 
kind  of  merchandise  Is  being,  or  Is  likely  to 
be,  sold  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at 
less  than  its  fair  value,  and  to  enable  him  to 
prepsu-e  the  proposed  fair  value  finding  or 
findings  required  by  this  section. 

"(c)  Proposed  fair  value  finding.  The 
Secretary  shaU  prepare  a  proposed  fair  value 
finding  or  findings  for  each  of  the  inquiries 
he  conducts  in  a  fair  value  proceeding  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time  and  shall  pub- 
lish it,  or  them  together.  In  the  Federal 
Register:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  may 
prepare  and  publish  a  negative  proposed  fair 
value  finding  or  findings  and  negative  fair 
value  finding  or  findings  regarding  an  inquiry 
or  inquiries  m  a  consolidated  fair  value  pro- 
ceeding prior  to  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  the  proposed  fair  value  finding  or 
findings  for  the  consolidated  fair  value  pro- 
ceeding. The  Secretary  shall  make  reason- 
able effort  to  send  copies  to  all  known  inter- 
ested parties.  The  proposed  fair  value 
finding  shall  state  the  Secretary's  conclusion 
regarding  fair  value.  It  shall  also  indicate 
the  specific  data  (such  as  manufacturers, 
dates,  prices,  discounts,  quantities,  home 
consumption,  cost  of  containers,  taxes,  du- 
ties and  commissions,  as  well  as  delivery. 
selling,    advertising,    technical    service,    and 
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otber  ezp«na«s.  but  not  Including  confiden- 
tial coats  \iaed  In  ascertaining  constructed 
valua  in  tlM  absence  at  foreign  market  value ) 
used  by  the  Secretary,  and  his  computations 
and  reasoning  in  arriving  at  the  concepts 
used   In   th»  Act    (sucb   as   foreign   market 


April  It 

hearing.    The  Secretary  shaU  make  hU  fair  Mr.    HUMPHREY       Mr    x>y.^^^     . 

value    Undlng    or    findings    at    the    earlleet      ^Iso  ask  unanlmom,Von«^V  ^^*^''   I 
practicable  time  after  receiving  a  complaint.     r!Jfl„^YT?i«^  confient  that  a  sUte- 
but  in  no  event  more  than  six  months  after     ?)f,°'  "J  ^?.  principal  cosponsor  of  thli 
such  date,  vmleas.  within  the  said  six  months.      °^'     "^®     aistingxilshed     Senator    from 
he  shall  have  submitted  a  report  to  the  chair-      Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ScoTT]  be  printed  «^ 
value,  such  or  similar  merchandise,  purchase     man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means      thla  point  In  the  Rkcoro.    Senator  Ben 
price,  exporter's  sales  price,  and  constructed     of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the      Is  absent  today  on  official  buslnpiWK'T 
value).    If,  In  a  particular  fair  value  pro-     chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  of     did  want  to  be  recorded  as  hea^ 

favor  of  this  bill.  '  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  th* 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATUCKNT  BT  SXMATOa  SOOTT 

I  am  most  pleased  to  Join  today  with  th* 
distinguished  majority  whip.  Senator  Hbm 
PHxrr,  in  InUoduclng  this  vitally  Important 
amendment  to  the  Antidumping  Act. 

Senator  HuMPRaxr  and  I  Joined  togeth«r 
last  session  In  S.  SOOfl.  which  was  also  de- 
signed to  produce  needed  reform  of  the 
Antidumping  Act.  and  have  continued  oar 
Joint  interest  in  this  subject.  Our  prsae&t 
bill,  as  he  has  said,  represents  further  in- 
tensive  study  and  review  of  the  Antldumpint 
Act  in  an  even  broader  effort  to  remove  loop- 
holes and  provide  appropriate  procedurts 
for  the  administration  of  this  act. 

In  a  statement  In  the  Rxcoas  only  lagt 
week  I  pointed  out  the  tragic  Impact  of  tbe 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  upon  the  steel 
workers  and  companies  in  our  country.  The 
cement  Industry  Is  another  which  baa  been 
severely  damaged  by  the  dumping  of  foreign 
cement.  And,  of  course,  few.  If  any.  indus- 
tries and  unions  are  free  from  the  potential 
threat  of  unemployment  and  economic  In- 
Jury  brought  about  by  these  unfair  Inter- 
national trade  practices. 

All  major  trading  countries  have  anU- 
dumptng  acts.  They  are  expressly  aottacr- 
Ized  by  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  TarUfa  and 
Trade,  known  a«  OATT,  which  explicitly 
condemns  dumping.  Our  Antidumping  Act 
does  not  prevent  foreign  manufacturers 
from  selling  In  the  United  States  at  prices 
below  those  charged  by  American  produc- 
ers. American  manufacturers  have  never 
feared  legitimate  competition.  It  does  pre- 
vent, however,  the  dumping  of  large  lur- 
pluses  at  distress  prices  far  below  tbe  price 
the  foreign  manufacturer  charges  in  his 
home  market. 

Senator  Httmphkxt  has  described  tbe  prob- 
lems in  our  present  Antidumping  Act  which 
our  amendment  Is  designed  to  relieve.  At 
he  has  said,  our  amendment  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  basic  piupoee  of  our  act  and  Its 
compatibility  with  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  19<J3  and  our  present  foreign-trade  rela- 
tions. The  amendment  Is  urgently  needed, 
however.  In  order  to  Insure  the  fair  and  ef- 
fective operation  and  adnolnlstratlon  of  our 
act.  The  amendment  represents  a  matter 
of  urgent  Importance  to  those  industries  in 
this  country  which  have  suffered  millions  of 
dollars  in  losses  as  the  reeiilt  of  unfairly 
dumped  foreign  merchandise,  and  we  sr« 
anxious  for  a  thorough  consideration  of  these 
problems  and  passage  of  the  bill  this  session. 


ceedlng.  the  disclosure  of  some  of  the  detailed 
Information  required  by  this  subsection 
would.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  im- 
pede his  obtaining  similar  information  in 
confidence  In  the  futile,  he  may  so  declare  in 
his  proposed  fair  value  finding  and  omit  that 
information.  If  the  Secretary  does  withhold 
such  confidential  ixxformatlon.  however,  he 
shall  prepare  for  the^ise  ot  the  complainant 
a  confidential  statement  of  the  information 
required  by  this  subsection  which  has  been 
so  withheld,  and  the  reasons  for  so  withhold- 
ing. The  information  in  such  confidential 
statements  shall  not  be  published  or  other- 
wise be  made  public  by  the  complainant, 
subject  to  such  sanctions  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  but  may  be  consid- 
ered in  confidence  by  a  reviewing  coxirt  as  if 
otherwise  a  part  of  the  record. 

"(d)  Fair  value  hearing.  The  Secretary 
shall  accord  fair  value  hearings  by  permitting 
any  interested  party  to  communicate  in 
writing  with  the  Secretary  regarding  a  pro- 
posed fair  valiie  finding  or  findings  within 
thirty  days  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register.  This  communication  may  include 
such  matters  as  factual  or  legal  argument, 
additional  factual  information  in  the  form 
of  affidavits  or  other  documents,  and  re- 
quests for  Informal  conferences  or  an  oral 
fair  value  hearing.  The  Secretary  may  call 
for  an  oral  fair  value  hearing  on  his  own 
motion,  or  on  the  request  of  any  interested 
party.  Any  denial  of  a  request  for  such 
hearing  shall  be  in  writing  with  reasons. 
Notice  of  an  oral  fair  value  hearing,  or  de- 
nial of  a  request  or  requests  for  one.  shall 
be  given  to  all  known  interested  parties  and 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Notice  of  an  oral  fair  value  hearing  shall 
state  the  time  and  place  of  such  bearing. 
and  summarize  or  refer  to  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter publications  of  the  notice  of  the  Initia- 
tion of  the  fair  value  proceeding,  and  the 
proposed  fair  value  finding.  All  Interested 
parties  will  be  accorded  at  an  oral  fair  value 
hearing  the  rights  to  counsel,  to  present 
evidence,  and  to  conduct  such  cross-exami- 
nation as  may  be  required  for  a  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  the  facts.  A  transcript 
shall  be  made  of  all  oral  fair  value  hearings, 
and  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  such.jegula- 
tiona  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the^  fair 
and  orderly  conduct.  The  record  In  fair 
value  hearings  shall  consist  of  the  notice  of 
initiation  of  a  fair  value  proceeding,  the 
proposed  fair  value  finding  or  findings,  any 
written  communications  between  Interested 
parties  and  the  Secretary  regarding  the  pro- 
posed fair  value  finding  or  findings  (unless 
the  Secretary  has  made  a  Judgment  regard- 
ing a  given  document,  or  part  thereof,  iinder 
the  standard  of  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  shall  then  be  made  available. 
In  confidence,  only  to  interested  parties  and 
a  reviewing  courts,  the  transcript  of  any 
oral  hearing,  the  fair  value  finding  or  find- 
ings, and  any  other  relevant  docimients  the 
Secretary  chooses  to  Include  on  his  own  mo- 
tion or  the  request  of  any  Interested  p«uty. 

"(e)  Fair  value  finding.  The  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  fair  value  finding  or  find- 
ings and  shall  publish  it.  or  them  together, 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  reasonable  effort  to  send  copies  to  all 
known  Interested  parties.  The  contents  of 
tha  fair  value  finding  or  findings  shall  com- 
ply with  the  standards  for  proposed  fair 
valxie  findings  contained  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  In  addition,  it  shall  contain 
the  Secretary's  reply  to  any  new  facts  or 
argiunents  advanced  during  the  fair  vahie 


the  Senate  stating  the  reasons  why  a  longer 
period  is  required  within  which  to  reach 
such  fair  value  finding  or  findings  and  the 
estimated  extent  of  such  longer  period. 

"(f)  Failure  or  refusal  to  furnish  re- 
quested information.  Subsections  (c).  (d) 
and  (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  modified  In 
accordance  with  this  subsection  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  importer,  exporter 
or  foreign  manufacturer  has  failed  or  re- 
fused to  funlBh  information  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  requested  and  deems  necessary  to 
make  his  proposed  fair  value  or  fair  value 
findings  under  subsections  (c)  or  (e).  and 
which  the  Secretary  shall  not  have  obtained 
from  other  sources.  Upon  such  determina- 
tion it  shall  be  presxuned  that  the  claes  or 
kind  of  foreign  merchandise  iinder  question 
is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be,  sold  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  at  less  than  its  fair 
value,  and  the  Secretary  shall  forthwith  pub- 
lish an  affirmative  fair  value  finding  or 
findings. 

"(g)  Judicial  Review.  (1)  Any  interested 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  seek  Judicial  review 
in  the  United  States  Customs  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Cxistoms  and  Patent  Appeals  of  (A) 
the  Secretary's  fair  value  finding  or  findings 
that  a  class  or  kind  of  foreign  merchandise 
is  not  being,  or  is  not  likely  to  be.  sold  In 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere  at  less  than 
its  fair  value  (hereinafter  called  a  negative 
"fair  value  finding"  or  findings)  within 
thirty  days  after  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register,  and  (B)  the  Secretary's  afflrmaUve 
fair  value  finding,  or  findings,  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission's  determination 
under  section  301  (a)  of  this  Act.  and  the 
dumping  finding,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  dumping  finding.  (2) 
Such  Judicial  review  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  section  10(e)  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  (5  U.S.C.  1009(e)).  and  shall 
be  independent  of  that  provided  in  section 
618  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  19C0  ( 19  U.S.C.  1516) . 
Any  reviewing  court  may.  in  iU  discretion, 
order  the  withholding  of  appraisement  re- 
ports as  to  the  merchandise  In  question.  (3) 
The  United  States  Customs  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  shall 
establish  rules  of  procedure  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate this  subsection." 

Sic.    11.  The    Antidumping   Act   1921    (19 
U.S.C.  160-172)    is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  section: 
"Section  215. 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
the  1963  amendments  to  this  Act  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  all  merchandise  as  to  which 
no  appraisement  report  has  been  made  on  or 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
amendments:  Provided,  That  with  respect 
to  such  merchandlce  as  to  which,  on  or  be- 
fore such  date,  the  question  of  dumping 
shall  have  been  raised  by  or  presented  to 
the  Secretary  he  shall  determine  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
such  amendments  whether  the  merchandise 
is  being,  or  is  likely  to  be,  sold  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere  at  lees  than  its  fair 
value. 

"(b)  The  1983  amendments  shall  not  apply 
with  re8i>ect  to  any  merchandise  which — 

"(1)  was  exported  from  the  country  of  ex- 
portation before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  such  amendments,  and 

"(2)  Lb  subject  to  a  finding  under  the 
Antidumping  Act.  1921.  which  (A)  la  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
such  amendments,  or  (B)  was  revoked  on  or 
befor"  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such 
amendments,  but  is  still  applicable  to  such 
merchandise. 
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THE  HANDLINO  OP  FEDERAL  JUVE- 
NILE DELINQUENTS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  proper  reference,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  would  provide  penal- 
ties for  Juvenile  offeiKlers  who  escape  or 
attempt  to  escape  from  custody. 

Mr.  President,  although  section  751  of 
title  18  now  prescribes  strong  penalties 
for  ad'jlt  escapees  detained  or  commit- 
ted in  connection  with  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, the  Justice  Department  has  re- 
fused to  allow  prosecution  of  Juvenile 
escapees  under  these  provisions  because 


the  latter  are  not  subjected  to  a  criminal 
proceeding  and  are  not  convicted  of  a 

crime. 

The  point  is  well  taken  that  Juveniles 
should  not  be  exposed  to  penalties  ap- 
pUcable  to  adult  felons.  It  is  imperative 
that  rehabilitation  and  treatment,  rather 
than  punishment,  always  remain  the 
basic  goals  and  the  main  substance  of 
any  handling  procedures  directed 
against  minors. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
punishment  and  penalties  have  no  value 
or  place  in  the  treatment  and  control  of 
juvenile  offenders.  Indeed,  some  penal- 
ties as  disciplinary  measures  are  very 
much  a  part  of  any  rehabilitative 
process. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  need  for  such 
penalties  to  discourage  young  offenders 
from  attempting  to  escape  after  deten- 
tion or  commitment  in  an  institution. 

We  must  recognize  here  that  by  their 
very  nature  as  treatment  centers  rather 
than  penal  institutions.  Juvenile  deten- 
tion and  commitment  facilities  are  op- 
erated with  minimum  security  provisions, 
both  in  terms  of  personnel  exercising 
guard  functions  and  in  terms  of  the 
mechanical  security  measures  of  the 
physical  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
many  delinquents  exhibit  the  same  kinds 
of  disturbances  as  adult  offenders. 

A  Juvenile  delinquent  is  often  equally 
as  hosUle.  equally  as  aggressive,  and 
equally  as  anxious  to  escape  from  an  in- 
stitution as  his  adult  counterpart.  In- 
deed, with  the  enthusiasm,  the  energy, 
and  the  rebellion  against  authority 
characteristic  of  the  delinquency-prone 
segment  of  our  youth  population,  a  Juve- 
nile offender  may  often  be  more  escape- 
minded  than  the  most  vicious  adult 
inmates  of  penitentiaries. 

The  present  lack  of  legal  penalties  al- 
lows a  Juvenile  to  plan  and  attempt  es- 
capes time  after  time  without  jeopard- 
izing his  release  from  an  institution  at 
the  predetermined  time,  but  often  at  the 
risk  of  physical  violence,  at  the  risk  of 
physical  harm  to  tbe  institution's  per- 
sonnel or  himself,  and  at  the  expense 
of  rehabilitation  and  treatment  programs 
beneficial  to  all  Juvenile  offenders. 

The  following  records  submitted  to  my 
committee  Indicate  that  several  correc- 
tional officers  have  been  either  killed, 
have  suffered  permanent  brain  damage, 
or  have  been  otherwise  seriously  in- 
jured in  the  course  of  attempts  to  escape 
by  youthful  inmates. 

In  April  of  1958  three  boys  escaped 
from  the  Natural  Bridge  Camp  in  Vir- 
ginia after  assaulting  an  officer.  The 
officer  underwent  a  6-hour  operation 
requiring  50  stitches  to  close  his  head 
woimds.  Even  after  a  long  period  of 
hospitalization  and  convalescence,  he 
was  unable  to  return  to  duty  and  had  to 
be  retired. 

In  May  of  1958  two  boys  assaulted  an 
officer  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  striking 
him  with  a  heavy  metal  object.  The 
officer  sustained  serious  injuries. 

In  December  of  1959  five  Juveniles  try- 
ing to  escape  from  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys  struck  an  officer  with 
a  baseball  bat  and  kxK>cked  him  uncon- 
scious.   The  officer  was  seriously  injured 


and  In  a  coma.  In  spite  of  the  long  pe- 
riod of  hospitalization  and  treatment,  he 
never  completely  recovered  from  the  In- 
juries and  had  to  be  transferred  to  a 
position  where  he  could  function  at  a 
reduced  level  of  effectiveness. 

In  September  of  1960  an  officer  at  the 
National  Training  School  was  attacked 
by  four  boys  attempting  to  escape  and 
struck  in  the  head  with  a  desk  lamp,  the 
end  of  a  broomstick  handle,  and  fists. 
He  died  from  multiple  skull  fractures 
and  resultant  complications. 

In  November  of  1961  four  boys  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  National 
Training  School  after  hitting  an  officer 
over  the  head  with  a  heavy  wastebasket. 

In  January  of  1962  two  escaping  boys 
attacked  an  officer  at  the  youth  center 
in  Ashland,  Ky.  The  officer  suffered  se- 
vere Injuries. 

In  January  of  1962  a  senior  officer  at 
the  National  Training  School  was  at- 
tacked by  a  number  of  boys,  garroted 
with  a  towel,  and  as  a  result  was  in- 
jured seriously. 

These  are  only  the  most  dramatic  and 
the  most  tragic  examples  of  escaFte  at- 
tempts staged  by  yoiuig  delinquents  in 
Federal  institutions.  The  records  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  show  that 
from  January  of  1961  to  November  of 
1962  over  600  boys  either  escaped  or  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  the  several  Ju- 
venile institutions  under  the  Bureau'^ 
jurisdiction.  Some  months  the  com- 
bined total  of  both  successful  and  un- 
successful escapees  Is  as  high  as  45  In- 
dividuals. But  even  these  flgiu-es  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story,  because  they  may 
not  reflect  all  attempts  to  escape,  nor 
do  they  reflect  the  damage  done  to  the 
rehabilitative  programs  by  continuous 
preoccupation  with  plans  to  escape  by  a 
large  number  of  young  inmates. 

In  a  letter  to  me  concerning  the  above 
information  and  concerning  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  today,  Mr.  James  V.  Ben- 
nett, Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
made  the  following  statement: 

As  ybu  can  readily  understand  from  the 
attached  tabulation,  the  number  of  escapes 
and  attempted  escapes  involving  Juvenile  de- 
linquents seriously  Interferes  with  the  or- 
derly administration  of  our  Institutional 
programs,  particularly  at  the  National  Train- 
ing School  for  Boys.  The  Juveniles  are  aware 
that  they  will  incur  no  penalties  for  trying 
to  escape  and  therefore  give  little  thought 
to  the  possible  consequences  of  such  acts. 
Further,  many  of  the  Juveniles  who  are  in- 
volved in  these  episodes  are  18  and  19  years 
old  and  should  be  held  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  tbe  enactment  of 
this  amendment,  which  would  authorise  the 
imposition  of  a  sentence  of  up  to  1  year  on 
Juvenile  delinquents  who  escape  or  attempt 
to  escape,  would  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  such  incidents.  Many  of  the  JuvenUes 
contemplating  escape  would  be  effectively 
deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  subject  to  prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  the  physical  and  emo- 
tional health,  safety,  and  general  well- 
being  of  the  Juvenile  offender  and  of 
persons  associated  with  him  dictate  that 
preoccupations  with  plans  and  attempts 
to  escape  be  discouraged  among  the  in- 
mate population  of  Juvenile  institutions. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
751  of  UUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code 


would  substantially  contribute  to  solution 
of  the  problons  I  have  outlined. 

Tills  measure  would  subject  Juvenile 
offenders  who  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
penalty  of  1  year's  imprisonment,  a 
$1,000  fine,  or  both. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  this  bill  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  the  appropri- 
ate committee  of  the  Senate  and^  by  the 
Members  of  this  legislative  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 

printed  in  the  Rkcord^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (S.  1319)  to  amend  chapter  35 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  the  escap>e  or  attempted  escape 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  introduced  by 
Mr.  DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 751  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  subsection  symbol 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  add- 
ing, immediately  following  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  as  hereby  so  designated,  a 
new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)  Whoever  escapes  or  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral or  his  authorized  representative,  shaU. 
if  the  custody  or  confinement  is  by  virtue 
of  a  lawful  arrest  for  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  not  punishable  by  death 
or  life  impM-lsonment  and  committed  before 
such  person's  eighteenth  birthday,  and  as 
to  whom  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  not  spe- 
cifically directed  the  Institution  of  criminal 
proceedings,  or  by  virtue  of  a  conunltment 
as  a  Juvenile  delinquent  under  section  6034 
of  this  title,  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  yeso-,  or 
both.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  discretionary  au- 
thority vested  in  the  Attorney  Oeneral  pur- 
suant to  section  5032  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  752  of  stich  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  subsection  symbol  "(a)"  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding,  im- 
mediately following  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  as  hereby  so  designated,  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whoever  rescues  or  attempts  to  res- 
cue or  instigates,  aids,  or  assists  the  escape 
or  attempted  escai>e  of  any  person  in  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  shall.  If  the  custody 
or  confinement  is  by  virtue  of  a  lawfxil  ar- 
rest for  a  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  not  punishable  by  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment and  committed  before  such  per- 
son's eighteenth  birthday,  and  as  to  whom 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  not  specifically 
directed  the  institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings, or  by  virtue  of  a  commitment  as  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  under  section  6034  of 
this  title,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVERTISINO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  permit  small 
independent  retailers  to  advertise  co- 
operatively the  prices  of  their  merchan- 
dise. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  commenting  on  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  holding  that  the  cooperative 
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advertisinR  of  a  common  price  by  inde- 
pendent retailers  was  TldatlTc  of  the 
antitrust  law*.  This  dedsioa.  which 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, makes  necessary  the  bill  I  am 
offering. 

I  speak  from  personal  experience 
when  I  say  that  tills  method  of  adver- 
tising is  the  most  effective  way  that 
small  business  can  compete  with  the 
giant  chainstores  and  discount  houses. 
Because  of  FTC  opinion,  small  business 
retailers  could  be  put  in  Jail  for  engaging 
In  this  traditional  and  widespread 
method  of  advertising.  How  can  we 
expect  small  independent  merchants  to 
compete  against  the  giant  chains  and 
discount  houses  if  they  are  not  permitted 
to  pool  their  limited  advertising 
resources? 

I  should  not  have  to  remind  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  the  Justice 
Department  that  our  antitrust  laws 
were  designed  as  a  protective  shield,  as 
a  means  of  preserving  small  business 
competition — not  as  a  sword  to  cripple 
independent  merctiants. 

It  is  pertinent  to  refer  to  Commis- 
sioner Anderson's  concurrence  with  the 
majority  opinion,  where  he  states: 

It  offends  my  seiiBe  of  justice  to  find  that 
the  small  industry  members  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  oX  the  samie  benefits  as  do 
their  big  brothers  and  so.  tor  that  reason,  I 
would  very  much  Uke  to  JoUi  Commissioner 
Elman  in  his  dissent  hereto,  but  I  believe 
that  the  law  and  the  decisions  as  they  now 
stand  lyvclude  such  "Junction."  It  is. 
therefore,  with  reluctance  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the 
program  of  cooperative  advertising  as  con- 
templated by  the  inqiilrants  woxild  probably 
be  In  violation  of  law. 

When  a  member  of  the  majority  makes 
such  a  statement,  it  Indicates  a  clear 
need  for  legislation  to  correct  this  mis- 
application of  our  law. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  the  state- 
ment oi  Mr.  Elman,  who  Issued  the  dis- 
senting opinion,  deserves  great  consid- 
eration by  this  body,  and  I  quote  from 
bis  dissent  at  this  point: 

As  everyone  knows,  it  la  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  small  retailers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  drug  and  food  Industries,  to 
withstand  the  overwhelming  competition  of 
chain  stores  and  supermarkets.  The  chains 
have  all  the  advantages  of  mass  buying 
power,  large  capital  resources,  and  choice 
locations  In  busy  shopping  centers.  In  addi- 
tion, and  this  Is  most  pertinent  here,  a  large 
food  and  drug  chain  can  take  a  single  ad  in  a 
newspaper  to  advertise  products  sold  at  the 
same  price  in  all  of  its  stores.  Under  coop- 
erative advertising  arrangements,  the  cost  of 
these  advertisements  is  largely  borne  by 
manxifacturers  of  the  advertised  products. 

Preservation  of  small  independent  busi- 
nessmen Is  a  central  objective  of  every  stat- 
ute that  Congress  has  directed  this  Commis- 
sion to  enforce;  and  unlike  my  colleagues.  I 
find  nothing  manifestly  Illegal  per  se  In  the 
proposals  submitted. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  ex- 
planatory memorandum  issued  on  this 
subject  by  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  to  its  36,000  independ- 
ent drugstore  members.  I  find  this  per- 
tinent analysis  indicative  of  the  vital 
need  to  pass  this  legislation  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 


momlnff.  the  tuh  opinion  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  dated  March  39. 1963, 
and  the  April  1. 1963,  Bulletm  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Retail  Druggists  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  this  bill  with 
the  firm  belief  that  it  is  necessary  m  or- 
der to  permit  small  business  to  compete 
with  the  giants  of  our  economy. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the 
article,  opinion,  and  bulletin  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  1320)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  cooperative  adver- 
tising activities  of  certain  small  business 
concerns,  and  for  other  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  HtTMPHREY,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  article,  opinion,  and  bulletin  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  are 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet.  Apr.  11. 

1963) 
FTC  AtMs  Blow  at  Coopekativs  Aovxm-nsrNa 
(By  Edward  8.  Cohen) 
The  small  businessman  is  about  to  be 
pushed  farther  onto  the  sidelines  If  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Justice  De- 
partment have  their  way. 

The  latest  ruling  by  the  FTC,  an  advisory 
opinion,  holds  that  independent  small  busi- 
nessmen who  Join  together  in  a  cooperative 
advertising  programs  may  not  publish  retaU 
selling  prices  without  risking  criminal  pros- 
ecution under  the  antitrust  laws. 

That  businessmen  may  be  sent  to  JaU 
for  listing  prices  in  cooperative  advertising 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Cooperative  advertising,  as  it  is  practiced, 
is  an  attempt  by  small  retailers  to  compete 
more  effectively  with  larger  retail  chains  or 
discount  stores. 

Typically,  a  group  of  small  businessmen 
will  Join  together,  pool  their  advertising 
funds  and  buy  Joint  ads  in  newspapers.  The 
objections  raised  by  the  Commission  con- 
cern the  listing  of  the  prices  in  these  ada, 
which  the  FTC  majority  holds  is  price  fixing 
per  se,  and  therefore  subject  to  prosecution. 
The  strongly  worded  but  unpubliclzed 
opinion  was  Issued  Just  over  a  week  ago  apd 
contained  a  vigorous  dissent  by  Comims- 
sioner  Philip  Elman. 

Copies  of  the  Commission"*  opinion  were 
sent  to  those  parties  requesting  PTC  senti- 
ments in  the  matter.  Including  Representa- 
tive WaioHT  Patmai*.  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
small  business  watchdog,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists  (NARD). 
The  latter  at  Its  convention  passed  a  resolu- 
tion directing  that  advice  on  the  legality  of 
various  cooperative  advertising  schemes  be 
sought  from  the  FTC. 

Later,  Marketing  Programs,  Inc..  of  New 
York,  advertising  consultants,  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  advise  whether  a  co- 
operative advertising  program  created  for  the 
lowB  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  legal. 
The  Iowa  group  then  asked  the  PTC  for  an 
opinion.  Patman  forwarded  the  Marketing 
Programs  proposal  to  the  PTC. 

The  proposed  Iowa  plan,  as  described  by 
Earl  W.  Bantner.  NARD's  special  antitrust 
counsel  and  former  PTC  Commissioner,  con- 
templated fun-page  newspaper  ads  listing 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  participating 
pharmacies.  Each  ad  would  list  specific 
prices  for  spectnc  products,  thus  allowing  the 
Inference  that  the  stores  would  charge  the 
same  price  for  each  product  advertised.  A 
slight  variation  ot  this  plan  was  also  sub- 
mitted. 
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letters  to  the  parties  from  the  Fro  >ft.«-^ 
that  a  cooperaUve  advertUlna  ptuklJ?^ 
the  druggists  "would  be  subject  to  bu^J? 
under  the  Uws  administered  by  thL  Vw 
mission  unless  •  •  •  use  of  the^r**^?' 
would  not  involve  any  understwiStaf^ 
agreement,  express  or  implied.  amon«^th^ 
members  of  the  group  concerning  the  r.tTi! 
•elllng  price  or  the  terms  or  conditions  of  ^ 
item  advertised  •  •  •-  "Morany 

In  other  words,  the  PTC  went  on  thi. 
meant  'among  other  things,  that  do  Ah^ 
terms  or  conditions  of  sale  of  any  of  tS 
Items  should  appear  In  the  advertlslDK  " 

If  the  Justice  Department  t.nd  PTCdediu 
to  back  up  this  broad  policy  statementwith 
antitrust  enforcement,  many  other  advert^u 
ing  plans  are  likely  to  be  open  to  attack 

In  a  typical  case  Independent  liquor  stor«> 
buy  cooperative  advertising  and  feature  nsT 
tlcular  stores  sponsoring  a  particular  prod' 
uct  at  a  special  price.  The  ads  are  divided 
Into  disUnct  boxes  with  each  store  renrll 
sen  ted  in  a  bo«.  *^  •" 

Another  form  of  Joint  advertising  occurs 
when  cooperatives  are  formed  by  small  re- 
tallers  such  as  grocers,  who  buy  their  titer* 
chandlse.  distribute  and  advertise  as  a  ktoud 

So  far  these  ads  have  not  been  chaUenged 

Conunlsaioner  Klman*s  dissent,  reportedly 
the  subject  of  a  controversy  within  the  Oon. 
mlESlon  pointed  out  that  smaU  indepeodeat 
retail  buslnesfmen  can  compete  effecUvcly 
against  large  chalnstores  and  discount  hous« 
only  by  placing  point  advertlsemenu  which 
quote  selling  prices. 

"What  U  proposed  here  (the  Iowa  plan) 
Elman  argued.  "U  not  an  agreement  amonr 
competing  retailers  to  prices,  which  of  oourw 
Is  a  per  se  violation  of  the  antitrust  ism, 
but  an  agreement  among  Independent  re- 
tailers In  different  neighborhoods,  and  who 
do  not  compete  with  each  other  In  any  prac- 
tical sense,  to  combine  their  advertising  al- 
lowances,  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled 
under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  cooperatively. 

"I  think  the  Commission  is  making  ■ 
great  mistake."  Elman  wrote.  "PreservaUon 
of  small  Independent  businessmen  is  a  cen- 
tral objective  of  every  sUtute  that  Congreta 
has  directed  this  Commission  to  enforce." 

Patmaj*.  author  of  the  Robinson-Patmsn 
Act.  designed  to  protect  the  small  entre- 
preneur, would  not  comment  on  the  PTC 
opinion.  He  said  he  could  not  "remember 
it."  When  he  did  recall  the  Marketing  Pro- 
grams proposal,  he  said  he  would  "need  more 
time  to  look  Into  It." 

If  the  Government  decides  to  base  future 
antitrust  prosecution  on  this  opinion,  it  wu 
pointed  out,  the  big  chains  will  be  given  t 
competitive  advantage.  They  will  be  able 
to  list  prices  In  their  large  ads. 

But  those  who  depend  on  cooperative 
promotion  for  survival  will  have  to  resort 
to  Institutional  advertising  or  quit  the  co- 
operative effort  and  take  out  smallsr  sdi 
of  their  own. 

Thus,  the  antitrust  laws  have  come  fuU 
circle.  Once  designed  to  preserve  competi- 
tion, they  may  now  limit  rivalry. 

FirOERAL  TSAOK  COMlCISSIOIf , 

Omcx  or  thx  SccsiTAnT, 

Washington. 
Babx.  W.  KxtrnnM.,  Esq.. 
Arent.  Fox.  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn. 
Washington,  D.C, 

DaAB  Ma.  Kimtncs:  ThU  la  with  refsieDes 
to  your  letter  dated  October  M.  1003,  oon* 
cernlng  the  legality  of  various  coopsrattvs 
advertising  schemes  proposed  to  groups  of 
retail  druggists  by  Marketing  Programs.  Inc 
New  Tork.  N.Y.  We  interpret  yotir  letter  to 
be  primarUy  cozM«med  with  the  legality  of 
the  partidpatioa  in  this  program  by  ttM 
various  local  assoclaUona  which  betoog  to 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  DruggUts. 


Tou  are  advised  that  the  Commission,  as 
provided  for  In  Its  advisory  opinion  pro- 
cedures, has  given  oarsful  oonsUtaratlon  to 
the  proposed  plan.  Ths  ConnnHsBtan  has 
concluded  that  thsrs  are  several  aspsets  at 
tne  pUn  which  should  bs  rsferred  to  sepa- 
rately-    They  include  the  foUowing: 

1.  We  comment  upon  that  aspect  of  the 
plan   which   provides   for   the   members   of 
local    associations    to    combine    advertising 
allowances  legally  made   available  to   them 
by  suppUen  and  to  utilize  such  advertising 
allowances  in  buying  advertising  space  and 
in    advertising    through    the    uUllzatlon    of 
that  space  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
cooperating  members  and  the  Itons,  includ- 
ing brand  names  of  the  items  they  are  offer- 
ing for  sale.     To  the  extent  this  aspect  of 
the  plan  would  Involve  nothing  more  than 
Is   stated    In    the    preceding    sentence,    the 
CammUston  has  ooiu:luded  that  It  sees  no 
leason  to  challenge  that  aspect  of  the  plan 
under  the  laws  entrusted  to  the  Commission. 
S.  TO  the  extent  that  any  aspect  of   the 
plan  would  Involve  a  common  understand- 
ing, agreement  or  approval  by  members  of 
the  group,  express  or  Implied,  of  any  price, 
term,  or  condition  of  sale  of  any  item  ad- 
vertised by  the  group,  the  plan  would  con- 
travene laws  entrusted  to  the  Oommisslon  for 
enforcement.    In  this  connection,  it  is  the 
Commission's  opinion  that  the  group  publl- 
oatlon  of  an  advertisement  containing  any 
selling     price     raises     a     serious     question 
whether    the   members   of    the   group   have 
agreed  to  and  will  seU  at  those  prices.    Con- 
sequently, the  cooperative  consideration  of 
any  advertisement  which  would  contain  any 
price  or  prices  or  other  terms  or  conditions 
of  sale  as  Indicated  on  the  mockup  which 
has  been  submitted  would  be  open  to  chal- 
lenge as  part  and  parcel  of  price  fixing  by 
agreement.    Thus,  the  Oommisslon  Is  In  no 
position   to  give   its    approval    to    any   plan 
which  would  contain  a  basic  flaw  such  as 
that. 

3.  Another  aspect  of  the  plan  which  Is 
worthy  o(  comment  is  the  amount  of  the 
advertising  allowances  Involved  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  are  secxired.  If  the  agent 
for  the  members  of  the  group  should  Induce 
or  knowingly  receive  advertlalng  allowances 
which  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  supplier 
would  contravene  either  subsection  3(a), 
3(d).  or  2(e)  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  then  all  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  as  well  as  their  agent, 
would  be  liable  to  charges  of  violation  of 
either  subsection  S(f)  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
as  amended,  or  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommisslon  Act.  or  of  violation  of 
both. 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  program  of  cooperative  ad- 
vertising by  the  members  would  be  subject 
to  question  under  the  laws  administered  by 
the  Commission  unless: 

(a)  The  fund  used  by  or  on  behalf  at  the 
participating  group  to  purchase  advertising 
space  should  consist  solely  of  the  aggregate 
of  advertising  allowances  properly  available 
to  the  members  individually  under  the  terms 
of  section  3(d)  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act; 

(b)  tJse  of  the  program  would  not  Involve 
any  understanding  or  agreement,  express  or 
implied,  among  the  members  of  the  group 
concerning  the  retail  selling  price  or  the 
terms  or  conditions  of  sale  of  any  item  ad- 
vertised, which  would  mean,  among  other 
things,  tliat  no  prices,  teravs  or  conditions 
of  sale  of  any  of  the  Items  should  appear  In 
the  advertising:  and 

(c)  Use  of  the  program  would  not  Involve 
the  Inducement  or  knowing  receipt  by  any 
of  the  members  of  ths  group,  or  by  their 
agent,  of  prices  or  allowrances.  the  granting 
of  which  by  the  suppliers  would  be  unlawful 
under  subsections  1(a),  3(d)  or  3(e)  of  the 
CUyton  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act. 


We  ai^irscUts  your  Intsrsst  In  this  mat- 
ter and  If  any  qusstlons  rsmaln  we  hope 
that  you  wlU  feel  free  to  ooataot  us. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission,  Commis- 
sioner nman  dissenting. 

JOSBPH  W.  Shka, 

Secretory. 


Statxmxmt  or  Comiussionbi  Anderson 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  many  small 
members  of  an  Industry  should  be  able  to 
compete  on  equal  footing  with  Its  larger 
oompetitors.  Unfortunately,  there  seem  to 
be  instances  where  that  Is  not  possible.  I 
wish  that  I  could  dissent  from  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  majority  In  this  case.  I  fear 
that  for  the  Individual  Industry  members 
to  Join  In  an  advertisement  which  would 
set  out  a  alngle  price  to  be  charged  by  all 
those  who  participate  In  the  advertisement 
would  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Special 
Counsel  for  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Druggists  has  heretofore  Indicated  his 
reluctance  In  the  matter  by  stating  to  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Drug  Trade 
Conference  at  New  York,  N.T.,  on  January 
33,  1963,  as  follows: 

"I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies  may  frown  upon  a 
straightforward  advertisement  which  lists  a 
alngle  price  for  a  product  that  will  .be 
charged  by  all  stores  participating  In  the  ad- 
vertisement." 

It  offends  my  sense  of  Justice  to  find  that 
the  small  Industry  members  are  unable  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  same  benefits  as  do 
their  big  brothers  and  so,  for  that  reason.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  Join  Commissioner 
Elman  In  his  dissent  hereto,  but  I  believe 
that  the  law  and  the  decisions  as  they  now 
stand  preclude  such  "Junction  "  It  Is.  there- 
fore, with  reluctance  that  I  am  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  program  of 
cooperative  advertising  as  contemplated  by 
the  inquirants  would  probably  be  in  viola- 
tion of  law. 


STATEMurr  or  CoMiussioms  Higginbotbaic 

This  request  today  evokes  a  moment  of 
truth  for  this  Commission.  With  unques- 
tioned sincerity,  the  able  and  distinguished 
dissenting  Commissioner  beeeeches  us  to  cast 
aside  years  of  precedent  in  price  fixing  cases. 
It  was  in  1940,  and  thtis  after  its  decision 
in  Appalachian  Coals.  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United 
States,  288  U.S.  344  (1983) ,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  stated: 

"Thus  for  over  40  years  this  Court  has 
consistently  and  without  deviation  adhered 
to  the  principle  that  price  fixing  agreements 
are  unlawful  per  se  under  the  Sherman  Act 
and  that  no  showing  of  so-called  competitive 
abuses  or  evils  which  those  agreements  were 
designed  to  eliminate  or  alleviate  may  be  in- 
terposed as  a  defense."  United  States  v. 
Soconj)  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

The  holding  of  this  case  remains  undis- 
turbed. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  legal  maximum 
"Cessante  ratione  legls,  cessat  et  ipsa  lex." 
nor  of  the  cases  which  rest  on  such  reason- 
ing. But  the  function  of  an  advisory  opin- 
ion is  to  declare  the  applicability  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law  to  novel  and  some- 
times disturbing  facts.  To  chart  the  future 
course  of  the  law  is  not  its  task.  Neither 
the  thin  subtleties  of  semantics  nor  the 
sharp  but  barren  thrust  of  logic  will  much 
warm  a  businessman  subject  to  the  wintry 
blast  of  possible  criminal  prosecution. 

Commissioner  Elman  does  not  dispute  that 
price  fixing  is  a  per  se  offense.  Rather  he 
says  that  the  plan  involved  herein  does  not 
factxially  amount  to  price  fixing.  We  are 
constrained  to  note  our  exception. 

The  fact  that  the  businessmen  involved 
may  have  tmhampered  discretion  to  depart 


from  the  scheme  Involved  does  not  mitigate 
the  offense: 

"The  tact  that  no  penalties  are  impoaed  for 
deviation  from  the  prtoe  schedule  is  not  ma- 
terua."  UnUed  States  v.  Nationml  Asaoeia- 
tion  of  Real  KstaU  Bovds.  899  UJ3.  485,  489 
(1960). 

3.  The  agreenaenta.  even  If  only  "Inci- 
dentally" affecting  price  may  still  be  offen- 
sive under  the  antitrust  laws.  In  Sooony 
Vacuum,  supra,  the  eourt  asserted  .that: 

"Prices  are  fixed  •  •  •  if  the  range  with- 
in which  purchases  or  sales  will  be  made  is 
agreed  upon.  If  the  prices  paid  or  duu^ed 
are  to  be  at  a  certain  level  or  oa  ascending 
or  descending  scales.  If  they  are  to  be  luil- 
form,  or  If  by  various  formulas  they  are  re- 
lated to  the  market  prices."  United  States  v. 
Socojiy  Vacuum,  supra,  at  322. 

3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  retail  drug  stores 
operating  in  the  same  city  may  be  held  to 
be  in  competition.  In  Brown  Shoe  Co..  Inc. 
V.  United  States,  370  D.S.  294.  338  (1962), 
the  ootirt  held : 

"We  believe,  however,  that  the  record  fully 
supports  the  district  court's  findings  that 
shoe  stores  In  the  outskirts  of  cities  com- 
pete effectively  with  stores  in  central  down- 
town areas  •   •   •." 

See  also.  United  States  v.  Cunninghum 
Drugstores  (complaint  filed  June  30,  1960, 
ClvU  Act  No.  30266,  D.C,  BD.  of  Mich., 
Southern  Division),  complaint  charging  vi- 
olation of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  by 
Cunningham's  acquisition  of  other  retail 
drug  stores,  both  being  located  in  Detroit. 

4.  No  one  could  quarrel  with  the  dissent's 
assertion  that  particular  cases  pivot  on  par- 
ticular facts.  And  once  allowed  to  frame 
the  question  in  terms  of  the  facts  as  It  sees 
them  the  dissent's  answer  Is  Inescapable. 
Thus,  Commissioner  Elman  declares  that  the 
proposed  pltm  has  "neither  the  piu-pose  nor 
effect  of  restraining  competition  and  Involves 
no  agreement  by  participating  retailers  to 
adhere  to  advertised  prices."  Obviously  if 
all  these  assertions  were  inescapably  true,  or 
were  the  only  permissible  inference  from  the 
"facts,"  a  different  result  might  be  reached. 
But  that  is  the  very  issue — whether  in  fact 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  plan  could  be 
construed  to  restrain  competition. 

In  sum,  if  one  assumes  price  fixing,  one 
need  not  examine  all  the  relevant  factors. 
Conversely,  If  one  assumes  no  price  fixing, 
one  may  examine  all  the  relevant  factors. 
To  employ  such  reasoning  is  to  become  en- 
cased In  conundrums.  Moreover,  it  is  clear 
from  the  differing  c^lnlons  within  the  CTom- 
mission  Itself  that  the  plan  at  best  is  on  the 
periphery  of  violative  behavior,  and  that  rea- 
sonable men  differ  concerning  its  impact. 
And  as  Mr.  Jtistice  Holmes  asserted  in  Nash 
V.  U.S.,  229  U.S.  373,  376,  377  (1913): 

"The  statute  contains  In  Its  definition  an 
element  of  degree  as  to  which  estimates  may 
dlfTer,  with  the  result  that  a  man  might 
find  himself  in  prison  because  his  honest 
Judgment  did  not  anticipate  that  of  a  Jury 
of  less  competent  men  *   *   *. 

"But  •  •  •  the  law  U  full  of  Instances 
where  a  man's  fate  depends  on  his  estimat- 
ing rightly,  that  Is.  sc«ne  matter  of  degree." 

In  view  ot  the  tinoertalntles  and  the  sub- 
stantial risk  Inherent  In  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution,  no  administrative  agency  should 
give  this  plan  the  "green  light." 

The  function  of  this  Coixmilaslon — as  I  see 
It — Is  not  to  resolve  a  lover's  quarrel  over 
who  loves  the  small  buslneaamau  more. 
Hopefully,  it  Is  evenhanded  Justice  we  dis- 
pense— not  bouquets  for  or  vendettas  against 
one  class  or  group. 


Statkmxnt  or  Ookicissiomb  MAcIirrntx 

The  Commission's  advisory  opinion  in  this 
Important  matter  correctly  advises  the  repre- 
sentatives of  small  business  organteatlonB 
regarding  the  application  of  Federal  anti- 
monopoly  laws  to  their  proposed  plans.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Oommiasion  to  so  advise  the 
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representatives  of  these  small  business  linns. 
We  woxild  do  tbem  a  disservice  It  we  should 
advise  them  otherwise.  Of  what  benefit 
would  we  be  to  small  business  firms  If  we 
should  advise  them  that  the  course  of  action 
they  propose  to  take  Is  approved  and  then 
they  should  find  themselves  In  the  tolls  of  the 
law  for  having  followed  that  course  of  action? 
Our  duty  Is  to  assist  business  firms  In  avoid- 
ing any  such  result. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  recent  cases  brought  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  against  firms  for 
engaging  In  price  fixing  In  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act  have  made  It  clear  that  such 
course  of  action  constitutes  per  se  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act  (see  US.  v.  Socony 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  et  al.,  310  U.S.  150.  decided 
In  May  1940 ) .  In  more  recent  cases  in  which 
small  business  firms  were  charged  with  vio- 
lating the  Sherman  Act,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  insisted  that  prison  sentences 
be  given  to  those  found  guilty.  As  a  result, 
some  small  businessmen  in  Ohio  in  recent 
years  were  ordered  to  serve  prison  terms  for 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  We  should  do 
all  possible  to  assist  small  businessmen  in 
avoiding  such  a  predicament. 


Apra  11 
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Dissenting  Statxmxnt  of  CoMMissioNxa 

El  MAN 

As  everyone  knows,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  small  retailers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  drug  and  food  industries,  to 
withstand  the  overwhelming  competition  of 
chalnstores  and  supermarkets.  The  chains 
have  all  *  the  advantages  of  mass  buying 
power,  large  capital  resoiirces,  and  choice 
locations  in  busy  shopping  centers.  In  addi- 
tion, and  this  Is  most  pertinent  here,  a  large 
food  and  drug  chain  can  take  a  single  ad  in 
a  newspaper  to  advertise  products  sold  at  the 
same  price  in  all  of  its  stores.  Under  co- 
operative advertising  arrangements,  the  cost 
of  these  advertisements  is  largely  borne  by 
manufacturers  of  the  advertised  products. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for  giv- 
ing small  Independent  neighborhood  retail- 
ers the  opportunity  to  meet  this  kind  of 
competition  from  the  large  chains.  Under 
section  2(d)  of  the  Robinson -Patman  Act,  a 
manufacturer  who  grants  cooperative  adver- 
tising allowances  to  some  of  his  customers 
Is  obligated  to  make  them  available  on  pro- 
portionally equal  terms  to  all  of  his  custom- 
ers. As  a  practical  matter,  however,  a  small 
neighborhood  retailer  cannot  afford,  by  him- 
self, to  take  a  large  ad  in  the  local  newspaper. 
The  only  realistic  way  for  him  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  benefits  of  section  a(d)  is  to  Join 
with  other  small  retailers,  pool  the  advertis- 
ing allowances  to  which  each  is  legally  en- 
titled, and  publish  Joint  advertisements  con- 
taining prices  of  the  products  which  they 
sell.  Obviously,  a  Joint  advertisement  by 
small  retailers  which  does  not  quote  selling 
prices  would  be  a  waste  of  money.  The  own- 
er of  a  corner  grocery  store  is  not  interested 
In  "institutional"  advertising.  That  kind  of 
advertising  would  hardly  attract  business 
away  from  his  larger  rivals,  whose  ads  in- 
variably featxire  "weekend  specials"  and  the 
like. 

What  is  proposed  here,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  not  an  agreement  among  competing  re- 
tailers to  Ax  prices,  which  of  course  is  a  per 
se  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  but  an 
agreement  among  independent  retailers  In 
different  neighborhoods,  and  who  therefore 
do  not  compete  with  each  other  in  any  prac- 
tical sense,  to  combine  their  advertising  al- 
lowances, to  which  they  are  legally  entitled 
under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  cooperatively.  In 
its  advisory  opinion  here,  the  Commission 
flashes  a  red  light  on  such  cooperative  ad- 
vertising by  small  businessmen.  I  think  the 
Commission  is  making  a  great  mistake. 
Preservation  of  small  independent  business- 
men is  a  central  objective  of  every  statute 
that  Congress  has  directed  this  Commission 


to  enforce;  and  unlike  my  colleagues,  I  find 
nothing  manifestly  iUegai  per  se  In  the  pro- 
posals submitted. 

Per  se  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
comprise  those  restraints  of  trade  which  in- 
herently have  no  function  other  than  the 
stifling  of  competition.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  V.  U.S..  356  US.  1,  5,  per  se  violations  are 
"agreements  or  practices  which  because  of 
their  pernicious  effect  on  competition  and 
lack  of  any  redeeming  virtue  are  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  unreasonable  and  therefore 
illegal  without  elaborate  inquiry  as  to  the 
precise  harm  they  have  caused  or  the  busi- 
ness excuse  for  their  use  " 

Although  an  agreement  to  fix  or  maintain 
prices  is  unquestionably  Illegal  per  se,  this 
does  not  mean  that  every  agreement  or  ar- 
rangement which  has  Incidental  effects  on 
prices  can  similarly  be  condemned  by  a  per 
se  test.  Appalachian  Coals,  Inc.  v.  US..  288 
U.S.  344;  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v.  U.S..  246 
U.S.  231,  238.  In  his  opinion  for  the  Court 
in  the  latter  case.  Mr.  Justice  Brandels 
stated: 

"The  true  test  of  legality  is  whether  the 
restraint  imposed  is  such  as  merely  regulates 
and  perhaps  thereby  promotes  competition, 
or  whether  It  is  such  as  may  suppress  or  even 
destroy  competition.  To  determine  that 
question  the  court  must  ordinarily  consider 
the  facts  peculiar  to  the  business  to  which 
the  restraint  is  applied;  Its  condition  before 
and  after  the  restraint  was  imposed;  the  na- 
ture of  the  restraint,  and  its  effect,  actual 
or  probable.  The  history  of  the  restraint, 
the  evil  believed  to  exist,  the  reason  for 
adopting  the  particular  remedy,  the  purpose 
or  end  sought  to  be  attained,  are  all  relevant 
facts." 

As  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  Broum  Shoe 
Co.  V.  US  .  370  US  204.  330.  and  White  Motor 
Co.  V.  U.S..  decided  March  4.  1963.  slip  opin- 
ion np.  9-10,  a  restraint  of  trade  cannot  be 
condemned  as  a  per  se  violation  if  "(w)e  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness stuff  out  of  which  these  arrangements 
emerge  to  be  certain.  They  may  be  too  dan- 
gerous to  sanction  or  they  may  be  allowable 
protections  against  aggressive  competitors  or 
the  only  practicable  means  a  small  company 
has  for  breaking  Into  or  staying  in  business 
•   •   •  and  within  the  'rule  of  reason'." 

It  begs  the  question,  the  answer  to  which 
necessarily  depends  on  the  particular  facts, 
to  hold  that  the  appearance  in  a  Joint  adver- 
tisement of  any  "prices,  terms,  or  conditions 
of  sale  of  any  of  the  items"  establUhes,  with- 
out more,  the  per  se  illegality  of  the  adver- 
tising plan.  Plana  for  Joint  advertising  by 
retailers  are  not  necessarily,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  equivalent  of  price-fixing 
conspiracies.  Where,  as  is  represented  here, 
a  plan  has  neither  the  pxirpoee  nor  the  ef- 
fect of  restraining  competition,  and  Involves 
no  agreement  by  participating  retailers  to 
adhere  to  advertised  prices,  a  per  se  test  is 
inapplicable.  Such  a  simple  yardstick  may 
be  used  only — as  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  in  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  case — 
In  dealing  with  practices  whose  "pernicious 
effect  on  competition  a^d  lack  of  any  re- 
deeming virtue"  have  been  conclusively 
shown.  Here,  however,  the  Commission  can- 
not escape  the  necessity  for  determining  the 
legality  of  a  Joint  advertising  plan  by  exam- 
ining it  In  the  light  of  all  the  relevant  fac- 
tors stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  in  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  case  and  reiterated 
the  other  day  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
White  Motor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commission, 
charged  as  It  is  with  the  duty  to  promote 
rather  than  discourage  competition  and  to 
strengthen  rather  than  Impair  the  ability  of 
small  businessmen  to  survive,  shoiild  take  a 
more  positive  and  encouraging  attitude  to- 
ward programs  for  Joint  advertising  by  re- 
tailers. As  has  recently  been  pointed  out. 
"Prosecuting  a  practice  of  this  kind  would 


Injure  rather  than  preserve  compeution  ..^ 
encourage  Instead  of  preventlnginon^!^ 
(Henry  Bison.  Jr..  general  couieT  SSS: 
Association  of  RetaU  Grocers,  Nar^u,  £^ 
tin  Feb.  1963,  p.  92.)  The  nc;tlon  Slt^ 
businessmen  should  be  sent  to  Jail  fnr^ 
gaging  in  such  a  practice  seems  to  m.  ^ 
fantastic  to  be  Uken  seriously.        *"  ««  wo 

Thk  National  Assoclatiom 

OF  Rxtail  DauGozsn 
Chicaffo.  m..  AprU  5  'lH3 
To:  PresldenU  and  secretaries  of  all  8Uu  aim 
metropolitan  city  pharmaceutical  UmC 
ciations.  ""o- 

At  the  1962  NARO  meeUng  in  New  Yoi* 
a  resolution  was  adopted  directing  that  aSi 
vice  be  sought  from  the  Federal  Trade  (km' 
mls-slon  with  regard  to  the  legality  of  vart^ 
cooperative  advertising  schemes  proposed  to 
groups  of  Independent  retaU  dru^ta 
Thereafter,  Marketing  Programs  Inc  on*» 
York  sought  the  advice  of  the  Department^ 
Justice  as  to  the  legality  of  a  cooperative  J| 
vertising  program  designed  by  that  Ann  tat 
the  Iowa  Pharmaceutical  AasoclaUon.  in 
view  of  the  NARD  convenUon  resolution, 
the  Iowa  association  requested  that  ths 
NARD  have  the  same  program  review^  \m 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  As  a  ns^ 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  reviewed  tbt 
proposed  program,  in  consultaUon  with  ttas 
Department  of  Justice. 

Several  other  proposed  cooperaUve  a4vtr. 
tlslng  programs  have  been  sent  to  me  for  sd- 
vice  by  retail  drug  groups.  I  have  referred 
these  programs  to  Earl  W.  Kintner,  NARO*! 
special  antitrust  counsel,  for  study  and  com- 
ment. Mr.  Kintner  has  made  prelimioarv 
observations  in  each  instance  but  withheld 
final  comment  until  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission should  complete  its  review  of  um 
Marketing  Programs- Iowa  proposal. 

We  have  Just  received  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  advisory  opinion  on  the  Mar- 
keting Programs-Iowa  plan. 

The  advisory  opinion  contains  these  prin- 
cipal rulings: 

1.  Joint  institutional  advertising  by  local 
associations  or  groups  of  Independent  retail 
pharmacists  Is  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

2.  Members  of  local  associations  or  groupi 
of  independent  retail  pharmacists  may  com- 
bine advertising  allowances  legally  mad* 
available  to  them  by  supplier*  to  publish 
advertisements  promoting  specific  brantk  of 
products  offered  for  sale  without  vlolatlaf 
the  antitrust  laws,  provided  that  no  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  prices,  terms,  or  con- 
ditions of  sale  of  a  product  in  such  advar- 
tlsements. 

3.  Over  the  vigorous  dissent  of  Commli- 
sloner  Elman.  a  majority  of  the  Commli- 
Bloners  ruled  that  the  dissemination  of  an 
advertisement  by  a  group  of  retail  pharma- 
cists conUlnlng  any  selling  price  for  a  spe- 
cific product  "raises  a  serious  question 
whether  the  members  of  the  group  bafe 
agreed  to  and  will  sell  at  those  prices"  and 
that  any  siich  group  may  be  charged  with 
price  fixing. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  proposal  submit- 
ted on  behalf  of  the  Iowa  Pharmaceutical  Am- 
soclatlon  is  required  In  order  properly  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  the  ruling  on  pries  ad- 
vertising by  the  Commission  majority.  Tb* 
proposed  program  developed  for  the  Iowa 
Pharmaceutical  Association  by  MarkeUnf 
Programs.  Inc.  of  New  York  City  contem- 
plated full-page  newspaper  advertlsemenu 
listing  the  names  and  addresses  of  aif  phar- 
macies participating  in  the  advertising  pro- 
gram. The  proposal  contemplated  that  such 
iMlvertlsements  shall  list  specific  prices  (or 
specific  products,  thus  permitting  the  in- 
ference that  all  participating  stores  would 
charge  the  same  price  for  all  advertised 
products.  Under  one  variation  of  the  pro- 
gram proposed   to   the  Iowa  Association,  It 


,rM  oontempUted  that  tbe  following  die- 
H^iwtor  would  appear  in  sacli  advartlaement: 
"Prices  shown  on  this  page  are  only  manu- 
facturers' suggested  selllnff  piioes.  In  each 
Btore  listed  In  the  column  at  left,  your  pliar- 
macUt  seu  his  own  price— usoally  lower, 
never  higher.-  This.  then,  la  the  ambit  of 
the  proposal  placed  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Coamilsslon  on  behalf  of  the  Iowa  Assoda- 

Tbe  proposal  submitted  did  not  Induds 
the  method  of  advertlalng  that  Earl  W.  Kint- 
ner Special  AnUtrust  Counsel  for  the  NARD. 
nrfsrs  to  ss  the  "Thrifty  Uquor  Stores"  plan. 
Under  that  plan,  a  voluntary  group  of  Inde- 
nendent  Uquor  stores  in  the  Washington. 
DC.  area  has  engaged  In  extensive  adver- 
tHinK  programs  feattirlng  prices  for  oom- 
modlUes  for  some  time.  8o  far.  this  group 
has  not  been  chaUenged  by  the  AnUtrust  Di- 
TUion  or  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
w^denX  Trade  Commission.  The  advertlse- 
menu of  the  Thrifty  Uquor  group  do  not 
,u--e8t  a  unified  pricing  system  because  each 
i^  featured  in  each  advertisement  Is  spon- 
sored by  an  independent  store  in  the  group. 
The  adverUsements  are  divided  into  distinct 
bcKSS  and  the  name  of  a  store  sponsoring  a 
particular  commodity  appears  in  the  boa  In 
which  the  commodity  appears. 

Tt>s  language  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission majority  with  respect  to  price  ad- 
vertising by  groups  of  Independent  retaU 
pharmacists  is  quite  broad.  The  majority 
opinion  stated  that  "a  program  of  coopera- 
tive advertising  by  (group)  members  would 
be  subject  to  question  vmder  the  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commission  unless  •  •  • 
use  of  the  program  would  not  InTOlve  any 
understanding  or  agreement,  expressed  or 
implied  among  the  membeta  of  the  group 
concerning  the  retail  selUng  price  or  the 
terms  or  condlUons  of  sale  of  any  Item  ad- 
vertised, which  would  mean,  among  other 
things,  that  no  prices,  terms  or  conditions 
of  Bale  of  any  of  the  items  should  appear 
In  the  advertising  •  •  ••" 

Commissioner  Elman  forcefully  dissented 
from  this  ruling.  After  pointing  out  that 
small  Independent  retail  businessmen  can 
comi>ete  effectively  against  large  chains  only 
by  placing  Joint  advertisements  which  quote 
selling  prices.  Commlsaioner  Elman  goes  on 
to  state  that  *^t  begs  the  question,  the  an- 
swer to  which  necessarily  depends  on  the 
particvUar  facts,  to  hold  that  the  appear- 
ance in  a  Joint  advertisement  of  any  'prtces. 
terms  or  conditions  of  sale  of  any  of  the 
Items'  establishes,  without  more,  the  per  se 
Ulegallty  of  the  advertising  plan"  Commis- 
sioner Elman  stated  his  understanding  of  the 
Issues  in  this  manner: 

"What  is  proposed  here,  as  I  understand 
It.  is  not  an  agreement  among  competing  re- 
tailers to  fix  prices,  which  of  course  is  a  per 
se  vlolaUon  of  the  antitnist  laws,  but  an 
agreement  among  Independent  retailers  in 
different  neighborhoods,  and  who  therefore 
do  not  compete  with  each  other  In  any  prac- 
tical Benac,  to  combine  their  advertising  al- 
lowances, to  which  they  are  legally  entitled 
tmder  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  advertising  cooperatively.  In  Its 
advisory  opinion  here,  the  Commission 
flashes  a  red  light  on  such  cooperative  ad- 
vertising by  small  businessmen.  I  think  the 
Ocmmlsslon  Is  making  a  great  mistake. 
Preservation  of  small  Independent  business- 
men is  a  central  objective  of  every  statute 
that  Congress  has  dirscted  this  Commission 
to  enforce;  and  unlike  my  colleagues,  I  find 
nothing  manifestly  Illegal  per  se  In  the  pro- 
posals submitted." 

Commissioner  Higginbotham.  in  a  sepa- 
rate statement,  opined  that  on  the  facts 
presented,  it  must  be  assumed  that  pharma- 
cists engaging  In  Joint  price  advertlalng  are 
engaging  in  price -fixing  and  that  once  this 
assumption  Is  made,  the  conelnslon  follows 
from  esubllsbed  legal  prtnelples  that  such 


lolnt  price  advertising  U  lUegal  per  se.  In 
the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Higginbotham, 
^1^  ooncItHlon  precludes  any  examination 
Into  competitive  circumstances  or  the  laud- 
able motives  of  the  participating  pharma- 
olsta.  Ha  concludes  that:  "In  view  of  the 
uncertainty  and  the  substantial  risks  in- 
herent in  civil  or  criminal  prosecution,  no 
admlnistraUve  agency  should  give  this  plan 
the  'green  light'." 

Commissioner  Maclntyre  has  expressed  his 
agreement  with  the  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  majority  on  the  price  ad- 
Tertislng  question  in  a  separate  statement. 
In  his  view,  the  Commission's  duty  to  assist 
small  businessmen  is  best  served  by  a  warn- 
ing that  engagement  in  Joint  price  advertis- 
ing programs  may  result  in  prosecution. 

Commissioner  Anderson  explained  his  re- 
luctant adherence  to  the  majority  view  with 
respect  to  price  advertisting  by  pharmacists 
groups  In  a  separate  statement.  Commis- 
sioner Anderson  steted  that  his  sense  of  Jus- 
tice was  offended  by  the  fact  that  small 
businessmen  are  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  beneflU  enjoyed  by  their  large  com- 
petitors but  he  feels  that  the  program  of 
Joint  price  advertising  submitted  would  prob- 
ably be  in  violation  of  law.  Commissioner 
Anderson  quotes  a  cautionary  comment  by 
Mr.  Kintner  before  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  Drug  Trade  Conference  in  bis 
statement.  Carefxil  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  broad  context  of  Mr.  Klntner's  re- 
marks, which  are  printed  in  full  in  the  April 
1,  1963,  issue  of  the  NARD  Journal.  He  re- 
ferred only  to  advertisements  which  list  a 
single  price  for  a  product  that  will  be  charged 
by  all  participating  stores  with  no  explana- 
tion or  disclaimer  as  to  price  variations  be- 
tween stores.  Nor  did  Mr.  Klntner's  com- 
ment embrace  the  so-called  Thrifty  Uquor 
Stores  example. 

I  refer  again  to  Commissioner  Elman*B  dis- 
sent. It  appears  to  me  that  the  ultimate 
question  that  must  be  resolved  Is  whether 
Joint  price  advertising  by  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent pharmacists  necessarily  implies  that 
such  pharmaclBts  are  engaging  in  a  price- 
fixing  conspiracy.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
Independent  small  businessmen  who  have  no 
desire  to  fix  prices  but  who  do  desire  to 
compete  effectively  against  giant  chains 
which  conduct  massive  advertising  cam- 
paigns with  cooperative  advertising  jdlow- 
ances  furnished  by  manufacturers  should 
have  effective  means  of  Joint  advertising 
available  to  them.  This  goal  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act. 

In  BummELry.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion advisory  opinion  appears  to  hold: 

1.  Any  Joint  advertising  sponsored  by  Inde- 
pendent retail  pharmacists  which  states  spe- 
cific luilform  prices,  terms,  or  conditions  of 
sale  for  products  subjects  the  participating 
pharmacist  to  danger  of  prosecution  for  price 
fixing. 

2.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  not 
disposed  otherwise  to  challenge  Joint  Insti- 
tutional advertisements  by  groups  of  retail 
pharmacists. 

8.  In  addition  to  avoiding  inferences  of 
price-fixing,  groups  of  retail  pharmacists 
participating  in  Joint  advertising  programs 
must  be  careful  to  comply  with  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act  prohibitions  against  induc- 
ing discriminatory  allowances  from  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  Kintner  is  now  actively  considering 
many  requests  for  advice  on  particular  Joint 
advertising  programs  which  were  placed  In 
suspense  pending  receipt  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  advisory  opinion.  The 
NARD  will  undertake  to  refer  any  addi- 
tional requests  for  advice  to  Mr.  Kintner  as  a 
part  of  its  service  to  its  members. 

Mr.  Kintner  is  now  preparing  a  sptecial 
bulletin  for  NARD  members  commenting 
upon  certain  specific  alternatives  in  other 
plans  which  were  not  submitted  to  the  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission  for  its  opinion,  and 
which  may  be  available  to  pharmacists  de- 
siring to  participwite  in  Joint  advertising  pro- 
grams. He  also  will  elaborate  upon  the 
RobinsoD-Patman  aspects  at  such  plans. 

The  advisory  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  does  not  nuurk  the  end  of  the 
search  for  effective  competitive  weapons  for 
small  businessmen  but  rather  a  bejglnning. 
The  advisory  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  leaves  many  questions  unre- 
solved. We  at  the  NARD  have  embarked  on 
an  exhaustive  sttidy  of  the  Implications  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  opinion  and 
the  statements  of  the  various  Commissioners. 
Copies  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
opinion  and  the  statements  of  the  various 
Commissioners  are  attached  to  this  bulletin 
for  your  study.  You  may  be  sure  that  the 
NARD  will  continue  to  exert  every  effort  In 
this  area  of  concern  on  behalf  of  the  best 
interests  of  independent  pharmacists,  In- 
cluding seeking  amendatory  legislation,  If 
such  is  necessary  to  permit  the  Independent 
retail  druggists  to  compete  successfully 
against  the  cooperative  advertising  programs 
of  the  giant  chains. 

Sincerely,  1 

WUiLAao  B.  Simmons. 

Executive  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  wi  behalf  of  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Kennedy,  Mobsb.  Clark,  Rahdolph, 
Pell,  Javits,  Humphrey,  Inouye,  Ribi- 
corr,  Bartlett,  Oruehinc,  Hart,  Pastore, 
Nelson,  Hartke.  McGoverk,  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  and  Bath.  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Service  Corps,  which  will 
alleviate  the  serious  and  extensive  prob- 
lems that  confront  so  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  through 
April  24  so  that  other  Senators  may  Join 

as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  Without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a 
National  Service  Corps  to  strengthen 
community  service  programs  in  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey  cfor  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  vitality  of  our  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  productivity  and  well- 
being  of  its  citizens.  We  have  made 
great  progress  in  this  country,  and  we 
can  be  proud  of  our  achievements.  To- 
day, our  Nation  has  the  highest  standard 
of  living  ever  attained  by  any  nation 
anywhere  at  any  time  in  history.  But  we 
must  not  allow  our  strengths  to  conceal 
our  weaknesses.  Many  millions  of  our 
fellow  citizens  needlessly  suffer  from 
economic  deprivation,  sickness,  and  ne- 
glect. When  we  realize  that  we  have 
tolerated  for  so  long  the  neglect  of  so 
many,  our  achievements  have  a  hollow, 
dissonant  ring.  The  needs  of  no  single 
segment  of  our  society  can  be  forgotten 
or  ignored.  It  is,  therefore,  up  to  an 
enlightened  public  to  see  to  it  that  the 
progress  of  man  in  each  century  benefits 
all  men,  as  is  basic  in  a  democracy. 
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The  National  Service  Corps  program 
Is  one  of  the  most  realistic  programs 
developed  to  eliminate  the  problems  that 
confront  so  many  of  our  citizens.  In 
essence,  the  National  Service  Corps  Is  a 
program  for  Americans  to  help  Ameri- 
cans.    The  volimteer  corps,   patterned 


sider  it  one  of  the  most  stirring  legisla- 
tive measures  ever  to  come  before  the 
Congress. 

The  National  Service  Corps  will  be  an 
Invaluable  adjunct  to  the  other  fine  pro- 
grams now  before  the  Congress  that  at- 
tempt to  make  possible  the  fxillest  de- 


♦aO.OOO  per  annum.  The  Pr««ident  au«  ..^ 
point  a  Deputy  Director  of  the  hJJ^, 
Seme*  Corps,  whoee  compeneatlon  Uuni!!I 
flxwl  by  the  Preeldent  at  a  rate  not  ln«L2 
ot  919,500  per  annum.  "■ 

(b)   The  President  may  ezerclae  any  fun^ 
tlona  veated   In   him   by  thla  Act  thrwJS 


cans.       ine   voiunieer   corps,    pai^i^rnea      \cmpx.  lo  maKe  possiDie  tne  lUUest  ae-     such  agency  or  officer  of  the  Unlted^^ 
after  the  oversea  Peace  Corps,  will  help     velopment  and  utilization  of  each  citizen.     Government  as  he  shall  direct.    The  h«iS'S 

any   such    agency   or   any   such   ofllcerm^ 
promulgate   such   rules   and  regulauona  « 


to  consolidate  the  talents  and  idealism  of 
our  citizens  to  assist  those  who  are 
socially  and  economically  handicapped. 
Service  Corps  volunteers  wiU  work  with 
deprived  groups  including  migrant  farm 
families,  American  Indians,  and  refugees. 
Other  areas  of  corpsman  activity  include 
mental  health,  education,  welfare  serv- 
ices in  low-economic  areas,  and  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Volimteer  corpsmen  will  not  displace 
or  interfere  with  local  personnel,  nor 
would  they  require  the  establishment  of 
complicated  new  machlnenr  for  social 
programing.  The  corpsmen  would  mere- 
ly augment  the  efforts  of  local  public 
,dnd  private  agencies  already  grappling 
with  existing  problems.  The  activities 
of  the  volunteer  corpsmen  would  be 
imder  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
local  sponsoring  agencies  requesting 
corpsmen.  In  short,  the  National  Serv- 
ice Corps  program  will  merely  provide 
volunteers  where  they  are  wanted  and 
where  they  are  needed. 

The  National  Service  Corps  will  begin 
functioning  with  150  to  300  men  and 
women  ia  early  Fall.  TYfS  -number  of 
corpsmen  will  gradually  expand  to  1,000 
during  fiscal  year  1964,  and  eventually 
in  3  years  the  program  might  utilize  as 
many  as  5.000  volunteers. 

We  must  realize  that  this  modest  num- 
ber of  volunteers  will  only  be  able  to  ac- 
complish a  limited  amount  of  work 
throughout  the  Nation,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  there  are  ansrwhere 
from  32  to  45  million  citizens  suffering 
from  serious  economic  and  social  hand- 
icaps. But  although  the  number  of 
corpsmen  is  small,  and  the  overall  task 
large,  these  few  corpsmen  can  mtike  a 
very  real  contribution  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  others  to  follow. 

The  broad  goal  of  the  Service  Corps 
program  is  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  deprived  American 
and  to  spur  local  public  and  private  or- 
ganizations to  solve  these  problems. 
Serving  as  a  pace  setter,  then,  the 
corpsman  volunteer  will  encourage  other 
citizens  to  serve  their  own  communities 
and  thereby  serve  the  Nation. 

Once  a  project  using  corpsmen  is  un- 
derway, every  effort  wUl  be  made  to  brmg 
it  to  a  point  of  achievement  at  which 
the  local  agency  staff  members  or  local 
volunteers  can  take  over  the  tasks  orig- 
inally assigned  to  corpsmen. 

The  National  Service  Corps  is  emi- 
nently realistic.  I  have  seen  a  similar 
program  in  action.  Last  summer,  I 
helped  to  develop  a  summer  corps  of 
college  students  to  help  migratory  work- 
ers and  their  families  In  New  Jersey. 
The  volunteers,  students  at  E>ouglass  Col- 
lege, did  a  fine  job.  I  said  at  that  time 
that  I  hoped  the  example  of  the  Douglass 
Sununer  Corps  would  be  a  precursor  to 
a  domestic  service  corps  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive national  scale.  This  broad 
program  has  been  developed,  and  I  con- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord.  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative3  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOar   TTTL* 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Service  Corpe  Act". 

Sec.  2.  In  the  United  States  there  remain 
critical  human  needs  In  this  time  of  general 
prosperity.  In  this  nation  of  great  human 
resources,  many  more  of  ova  citizens  should 
be  encotiraged  to  serve  In  their  local  commu- 
nities to  help  meet  these  needs. 

The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  open  new 
opportunities  for  full-time  service  working 
with  those  Americans  in  greatest  need:  to 
Illuminate  those  needs,  so  as  to  expand  the 
attack  on  deprivation  in  the  United  States; 
to  motivate  many  more  citizens  to  volunteer 
their  services  In  their  own  conununltles,  thus 
encouraging  communities  to  help  themselves; 
and  to  inspire  more  pyeople  to  choose  profes- 
sions that  serve  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  It  is  the  p>oIlcy  of  the  United  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  through  a 
National  Service  Corps  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  carefully  selected  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  who  shall  be  made  available — upon 
local  invitation  and  In  cooperation  with  In- 
terested governmental  and  nongovernmental 
agencies — to  serve  for  a  limited  time  in  proj- 
ects directed  toward  the  critical  human  needs 
of  o\ir  countrymen.  These  projects  may  in- 
clude projects  designed  to  make  corpsmen 
available  for  work  with  persons  In  institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  re- 
tarded and  during  their  return  to  normal  liv- 
ing; in  meeting  the  health  and  education 
needs  of  migratory  workers  and  their  fam- 
Ules,  Indians  living  on  and  off  reservations, 
and  residents  of  depressed  areas  and  rural 
and  urban  slums;  In  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the  delinquent 
young  and  dependent  children;  in  improving 
standards  of  educational  opportunity;  and  In 
other  projects  directed  toward  critical  human 
needs.  To  the  extent  possible,  each  project 
carried  out  under  this  Act  shall  provide  for 
contributions  by  the  cooperating  agencies. 

ATJTHOBIZATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  U  authorized 
to  carry  out  projects  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions    as    he    may   determine. 

(b)  Before  undertaking  a  project,  the 
President  shall  assure  himself  that  it  will 
not  displace  regular  workers  or  duplicate 
or  replace  an  existing  service  in  the  same 
locality. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1,  1963,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000.  and  for  each  succeeding  Oscal  year 
such  amounts  as  the  Congress  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  ^^ 

DIRECTOR    or   THE    NATIONAL    SXRVICE   CORPS    AND 
DELEGATION    or    rUNCTTONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  President  may  apf>oint.  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  a  Director  of  the  National  Service 
Corps,  who&e  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by 
the    President    at    a    rate    not    In   excess    of 


he   may  deem  necessary  or  appropriau  u! 
carry  out  such  functions,  and  may  deleest* 
to  any  of  hU  subordinates  authority  tOD» 
form  any  of  such  functions. 

NATioNai,  szavic*  coan  ootmuai 
Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Prealdent  may  ^ju^n  ^ 
the  NaUonal  Service  CdTpa  for  service  la 
the  United  States  qualified  cltlxens  and  nZ 
tlonaU  of  the  United  States  (referred  to  la 
thU  Act  as  "corpsmen" ) .  The  terms  and  con! 
ditions  of  the  enrollment,  training,  compen. 
satlon,  hoiirs  of  work,  benefits,  leave,  termi- 
nation, and  aU  other  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  service  of  corpsmen  shaU  be  exclusireJT 
those  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  thoae  con 
sistent  therewith  which  the  Precldeot  mar 
prescribe:  and.  except  aa  provided  in  this 
Act.  corpsmen  shall  not  be  deemed  oOccn 
or  employees  or  otherwise  In  the  service  or 
employment  of,  or  holding  office  under,  the 
United  States  for  any  purpose. 

Cb)  Whenever  the  President  detenninss 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest,  he  nur 
under  such  terms  and  condlUons  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate.  enroU  quaUfled  foreign 
nationals  in  the  Corpe  for  service  In  Um 
United  States. 

(c)  Corpsmen  shall  be  provided  with  such 
living,  travel,  and  leave  allowances,  and  tuch 
housing,  transportation,  supplies,  equipment, 
subsistence,  and  clothing  as  the  President 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  their 
maintenance  and  to  insure  their  health  snd 
their  capacity  to  serve  effectively.  Trans- 
portation and  travel  allowances  may  also  b« 
provided,  in  such  circvimstances  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  determine,  for  applicants  for  en- 
rollment to  or  from  places  of  training  sad. 
places  of  enrollment,  and  for  former  corps- 
men  from  places  of  termination  to  their 
homes  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  Corpsmen  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  adjustment  allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed $75  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice as  determined  by  the  President.  The  ad- 
justment allowance  of  each  corpsman  shall 
be  payable  at  the  termination  of  his  cervlce. 
or  may  be  paid  during  the  course  of  his  serv- 
ice to  the  corpsman,  to  members  of  his  fam- 
ily or  to  others,  under  such  circumstances  a« 
the  President  may  determine.  In  the  event 
of  the  corpeman's  death  during  the  period  of 
his  service,  the  amount  of  any  unpaid  sd- 
Justment  allowance  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  I  of  the 
Act  of  August  3,   1950  (8  U-8.C.  fllf). 

(e)  Corpsman  leaders  may  be  designated 
from  among  the  corpsmen  under  this  Act  and 
assigned  supervisory  or  other  special  duties 
or  responsibUltles. 

(f )  Corpsmen  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  (39  Stat.  742,  as  amended), 
be  deemed  to  be  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  40  of 
such  Act  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall  ap- 
ply except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(1)  In  computing  compensation  benefits 
for  disability  or  death  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act,  the  monthly  pay 
of  the  corpunan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  at 
the  lowest  rate  provided  for  grade  7  of  the 
general  schedule  established  by  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(2)  Entitlement  to  dlsabUity  compenra- 
tlon  pasrments  and  other  benefits  under  tbs 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  tsE- 
mlnatlon  of  service. 
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(8)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Injured 
oorpsman.  or  his  dependents  in  case  of  death, 
receives  from  the  entity  to  which  the  corps- 
man  was  detailed  or  assigned  or  made  avaU- 
able  pursuant  to  section  6(J)  of  this  Act  any 
payment  (Including  any  allowance,  gratuity, 
payment  under  an  insurance  policy  for  which 
the  premlimi  is  whoUy  paid  by  that  organi- 
sation, or  other  benefit  of  any  kind),  on 
Account  of  the  same  injury  or  death,  the 
amount  of  such  payments  shall  be  credited 
Against  any  benefits  payable  under  the  Fed- 
eral Kmployees'  Compensation  Act  as  follows : 

(A)  payments  on  account  of  injury  or 
disability  shaU  be  credited  against  dlsabUlty 
oompensatlon  payable  to  the  injured  corps- 
man;  and 

(B)  payments  on  account  of  death  shall 
be  credited  against  death  compensation  pay- 
able to  dependents  of  the  deceased  corpsman. 

(f )  Corpsmen  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployees  ctf  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
ths  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  of 
title  n  at  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  any 
PMiIre  performed  by  an  Individual  as  a 
oorpsni*^  shall  t>e  deemed  for  such  purpoces 
to  be  performed  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
SUtss. 

(h)  Corpsmen  shall  receive  such  health 
care  during  their  service,  and  such  health 
examinations  and  immunization  preparatory 
to  their  service,  as  the  President  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate.  Subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
such  health  care,  examinations,  and  im- 
munization may  l>e  provided  for  corpsmen 
in  any  facility  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment.  and  in  such  cases  the 
appiropriatlon  for  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing such  facility  shall  be  reimbiirsed  from 
appropriations  available  under  this  Act. 

(i)(l)  Any  period  of  satisfactory  service 
of  a  corpsman  under  this  Act  shall  be 
credited  In  connection  with  subsequent  em- 
ployment in  the  same  manner  as  a  like 
period  of  civilian  employment  by  the  United 
States  Oovernment — 

(A)  for  the  ptirposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2351. 
et  seq.),  section  852(a)(1)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  I94S,  as  amended  (23  U.S.C. 
109a(a)(l)).  and  every  other  Act  establish- 
ing a  retirement  system  fen-  clvUian  em- 
ployees of  any  United  States  Government 
agency;  and 

(B)  except  as  otherwise  determined  by  the 
President,  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
seniority,  reduction  in  force,  and  layoff 
rights,  leave  entitlement,  and  other  rights 
and  privUegee  baaed  upon  length  of  service 
under  the  laws  administered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Oonunlsslon.  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1»4«,  and  every  other  Act  establishing  or 
KW«rnlng  terms  and  conditions  of  service 
of  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Provided,  That  service  of  a 
corpsman  ahaU  not  be  credited  toward  com- 
pleUon  of  any  probationary  or  trial  period 
or  completion  of  any  service  requirement 
for  career  appointment. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A) 

of  this  subsection,  corpsmen  shall  be  deemed 

to  be  receiving  ccnnpensation  during  their 

service  at  the  rate  of  adjustment  allowances 

t payable  under  secUon  6(c)  of  this  Act. 

(J)  The  President  may  detail  or  assign 
corpsmen  or  otherwise  make  them  available 
to  any  entity  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  7(a)  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
»8  he  may  determine:  Provided,  however. 
That  any  corpsman  so  detailed  or  assigned 
shall  oonUnue  to  be  enUtled  to  the  allow- 
ances, benefits  and  privileges  of  corpsmen 
authorized  under  or  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(k)  Corpsmen  shall  be  deemed  employees 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  tort  llabiUty  statute  and 
for  the  purposes  of  secUon  505  of  Title  18 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  for  the  pur- 


poses of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  3, 
1039.  as  amended  (6  UBC.  1181) . 

(I)  The  service  of  a  corpsman  may  be 
terminated  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

(m)  Upon  enrollment  in  'the  National 
Service  Corps,  every  corpsman  shall  take  the 
oath  prescribed  for  persons  appointed  to 
any  office  of  honor  or  profit  by  section  1757 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (5  U.8.C.  16). 

(n)  The  President  shall  make  provision 
for  such  training  as  he  deems  appropriate 
for  each  applicant  for  enrollment  as  a  corps- 
man  and  each  enroUed  corpsman.  AU  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  corpsmen 
shall  be  applicable  to  applicants  for  enroll- 
ment as  such  during  any  period  of  training 
occurring  prior  to  enrollment,  and  the  term 
"corpsmen"  shall  include  such  applicants 
during  any  such  period  of  training. 

(0)  The  number  of  corpsmen  enrolled 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand 
at  any  given  time  during  the  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing July  1,  1963,  and  shall  not  exceed 
five  thousand  at  any  time  thereafter,  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

NATIONAL    SESVICX    COKF8     XICPLOTKES 

Sxc.  6.  The  President  may  employ  such 
persons  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act.  Elx- 
cept  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  such 
persons  (hereinafter  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"employees")  shall  be  employed  in  accord- 
ance with  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
applicable  to  personnel  employed  by  the 
United   States   Oovernment. 

CENEXAL     POWEXS     AND     ACTHOKITIXS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  puri>oses 
of  this  Act,  the  President  may — 

(1)  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  con- 
tracts and  agreements  and  otherwise  co- 
operate with  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  of  any  State  or  any  sub- 
division thereof,  other  governments  of  places 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  departments  and  agencies  there- 
of, and  educational  institutions,  nonprofit 
health,  welfare,  and  rehabilitation  agencies, 
farm  organizations,  labor  unions,  and  other 
organizations,  individuals,  and  firms; 

(3)  accept  in  the  name  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  and  employ  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(A)  voluntary  services  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665(b).  and 

(B)  any  money  or  property  (real,  personal 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible)  received 
by  gift,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and 
dispose  of  such  property  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Subject  to  any  future  action  of  the 
Congress,  a  contract  or  agreement  for  serv- 
ices of  corpsmen  which  entails  commitments 
for  the  expenditure  of  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including  commit- 
ments for  purposes  of  paying  or  providing 
for  allowances  and  other  benefits  of  corps- 
men  authorized  by  section  6  of  this  Act. 
may  extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than 
twenty-four  months. 

(c)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer 
to  any  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment any  funds  available  for  carrjring  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  including  any  ad- 
vance received  by  the  United  States  from 
any  State,  local,  or  other  organization  under 
authority  of  this  Act.  Such  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expenditure  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with 
authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  au- 
thority governing  the  activities  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government  to 
which  such  funds  are  allocated  or  trans- 
ferred. 

(d)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment carrying  out  functions  under  this 
Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of. 
or  procure  commodities  from,  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  the  Presi- 


dent shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
head  of  such  agency,  and  funds  allo(»ted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agen- 
cy shall  be  established  in  separate  appropria- 
tion accounta  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury, 
(e)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service, 
or  facility  procured  from  any  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  under  this 
Act,  reimbursement  of  payment  shall  be 
made  to  such  agency  from  funds  avaUable 
under  this  Act.  Such  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment shall  be  at  replacement  cost.-'vr,  if  re- 
quired by  law  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other 
price  authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the 
owning  or  disposing  agency.  The  amount 
of  any  such  reimbursement  or  payfnent  ahaU 
be  credited  to  current  applicable  appropria- 
tions, funds,  or  accounta  from  which  there 
may  be  procured  replacemenU  of  KiTniiRr 
commodities,  services,  or  facilities,  except 
that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounta  are  not  reimbursable  except  by  rea- 
son of  this  subsection,  and  when  the  owning 
or  disposing  agency  determines  that  such 
replacement  Is  not  necessary,  any  funds  re- 
ceived In  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered 
into  the  Tr^Lsviry  as  miscellaneous  receipta. 

NATIONAL  SKRVICX  CORPS  aDVUORT  COUNCIL 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint  to 
membership  in  a  board  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Service  Corps  Advisory  Council 
twenty-five  persons  who  are  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  health,  welfare,  and  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  of  education  Institutions,  and 
of  business,  farm,  labor  and  other  public 
and  private  organizations  and  groups,  as  well 
as  individuals  interested  in  the  programs 
and  objectives  of  the  National  Service  Corps, 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  President  with 
regard  to  policies  and  programs  designed  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  meet  at 
his  call.  Members  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  ptupose  of  this  Act 
compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  $76  for  each 
day,  not  to  exceed  twenty  days  in  any  fiscal 
year  in  the  case  of  any  such  member,  spent 
away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness for  the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meet- 
ings or  conferences  and  in  necessary  travel, 
and  while  so  engaged  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  i>ersons  in  the  Oovernment  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  or  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  President  may  accept  the  services 
of  appointed  members  under  this  section 
without  payment  of  compensation  therefor 
(and  with  or  without  payment  of  travel  ex- 
penses or  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) . 
xxpzars  and  consxtltants 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Experta  and  constiltanta  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  may.  as  authorized  by 
section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  3.  1946,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  66a) .  be  employed  by  the 
President  for  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  Act.  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
175  per  diem,  and  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  paid  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
diem  la  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  said 
Act  (6  UJ3.C.  7Sb-2),  while  so  employed: 
Provided,  That  contracta  for  such  employ- 
ment may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Service  of  an  indivldtial  as  a  member 
of  the  Council  authorized  to  be  established 
by  section  8  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or 
consultant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or 
employment  bringing  such  Individual  within 
the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (6  UB.C. 
2263),   section   212   of  the   Act  of  June   30, 
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1933.  M  woMnded  (5  U^.C.  59a).  section  872 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  or  any  other  law  limiting  the  re- 
employment of  retired  oAoere  or  employees 
or  governing  the  slmnltaneovis  receipt  of 
compMiaatton  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 
vnuzATunt  or  twos 

Sac.  10.  Funds  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  exercise 
of  any  authority  granted  by  this  Act,  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to: 

(1)  rent  of  buildings  and  space  In  bulld- 


only  veterana  but  their  widows  wItm 
children,  and  dependents— receive  tS 
continued  careful  study  of  a  permanent 


on  auch  Indlvldualli  wages  and  wlf-employ- 

ment  Income.  If  In  the  case  of  the  Individual 
pr  widow  such  military  service  or  service  un- 
der the  Peace  Corps  Act  of  the  National  Serv-  j**            wr                            ^                ..um 

Ice  Corps  Act  is  not  excluded  imder  the  pre-  conimittee.    We    now     have    standiac 

ceding  sentence,   but  upon  atuining   age  committees  that  deal  with leglslationij. 

alxty-two.  he   or  she   becomes  entitled    (or  fectlng  farmers,  our  banks,  our  Judldarv' 

would  upon  proper  application  be  entitled)  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  our  ooi 

to  such  beneflu,  the  Commission  shall  re-  office      employees.     Certainly     no    ^wT 

determine   the   aggregate    period   of   service  would  argue  that  veterans  are  Im>  hT 

upon  which  such  annuity  is  baMd.  effective  portant.     Surely  the  U-^       "*=.  ^ess  im- 

he  Dr  she  attains  such  age.  so  as  to  exclude  °^    °^,^^^^   than    20    million  veterii 


upon  which  such  annuity  is  baaed,  effective  nnrtjvnt      <?iirAW   th«   ii»<v.   -    j  ™" 

aa  of  the  nrst  day  of  the  month  In  which  ^^!r„.^^^.!^%n   ^.^^  ^^*^ 

,r,«  .«   t»..  TT«,t^   «t-*^      «H   *  ,        »»•  3'  •»»•  ''ttalns  such  age.  so  as  to  exclude  °^    °i^,J°'°'^®   than    20   million  veteran. 

^a'Sorand1iSn?v^At'^S?sich?e?:^     ~f,^  "'^wT?'  ^^T'  °'  ^t^"^'  ^^  TeSive         "^"  ''°''  "^"^  ^ 

DTODtttiM-  ""F*"*"**"*  **  o"^-"  icoocu     catlon.  and  Welfare,  shall,  upon  the  request  receive. 

(2)  expenses  of  printing  and  binding  with 


of  the  Commission.  Inform  the  Commission 


Mr.  President,  this  resolution  la  nnt 

oui-;e;;^^tre'^x:^;i^^nTof "^lo^  ri^  -^!S5r  -  -j, -^  ^^'^''^^^v'iz  l.T'if^^  '^^rviii'^'^j^  °'  ^^^  "^^ 

the  A^t  of  March  1.  1919  (44  V3.C.  Ill):  °Lh^r,-f,^  -  "***  *'  ""^  specified  time  to     of  either  the  Labor  Committee  or  the 


(3)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
concerned  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  in- 
cliidlng  (notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  PubUc  Law  60-328  (31  T7.S.C. 
673 ) )  expenses  In  connection  with  meetings 
of  persons  whose  employment  Is  authorized 
by  section  10(a)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  exi>enses  of  preparing  and  transporting 
to  their  former  homes  or  places  of  burial, 
and  of  care  and  dlspoeitlon  of  the  remains 
of  corpsmen  who  may  die  while  such  persons 
are  away  from  their  homes  participating  In 
activities  under  this  Act. 

aZPOBTS 

Sxc.  11.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress,  at  least  once  in  each  fiscal 
year,  a  report  on  operations  under  this  Act. 
sauuRiTi   nrvEBTtOATioivs 

Sic.  12.  AU  persons  employed  or  assigned 
to  duties  and  all  corpemen  enrolled  under 
this  Act  shall  be  investigated  to  Insure  that 
the  employnient,  assignment,  or  enrollment 
Is  consistent  with  the  national  Interest  In 
accordance  with  standards  and  procedures 
established  by  the  President. 

SXAL 

Sbc.  13.  The  President  may  adopt,  alter, 
and  use  an  offlclal  seal  or  emblem  of  the 
National  Service  Corps  of  such  design  as  he 
shall  determine,  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed. 

MoaAToaimf  on  btt7dki«t  ioans 

Sbc.  14.  Section  205  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (20  U^.C.  425)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  "or"  Imme- 
diately preceding  clause  (ill)  of  section  205 
(b)  (2)  (A)  and  by  adding  Inmiedlately  after 
that  clause  the  following:  "or  (Iv)  not  In 
excess  of  three  years  during  which  the  bor- 
rower Is  In  service  as  a  corpsman  under  the 
National  Service  Corps  Act:  Provided.  That 
this  clause  shall  apply  to  any  loan  outstand- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  the  National 
Service  Corps  Act  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  then  obligee  institution." 

AMENSMOrr  TO   Civn.  SKBVICZ  aKTmXJtfXNT   ACT 

Sac.  15.  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as  amended  (6 
n.S.C.  2253),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  section  6(f)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  or  the  National  Service  Corps  Act. 
any  military  service  (other  than  military 
service  covered  by  military  leave  with  pay 
from  a  civilian  position)  performed  by  an 
individual  after  December  1966  and  any 
period  of  service  by  an  individual  as  a  vol- 
unteer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  or  as  a 
corpsman  under  the  National  Service  Corps 
Act,  shall  be  excluded  In  determining  the 
aggregate  period  of  service  upon  which  an 
annuity  payable  under  this  chapter  to  such 
individual  or  to  his  widow  or  child  Is  to  be 
based.  If  such  IndlvlduiU  or  widow  or  child 
Is  entitled  (or  would  upon  proper  appUca- 
tlon  be  entitled)  at  the  time  of  such  deter- 
mination, to  monthly  old-age  or  swvlvors 
benefits  under  section  202  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  ^02) ,  based 


such  benefits 

DcrtNTnoNS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  The  term  "XTnlted  Stetes"  as 
used  In  this  Act  In  a  territorial  sense.  In- 
cludes the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto   Rico.      .  ^ u     i  ^^     .    . ■— 

Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  ^.^  ^°^'i  ^  ««rve  on  the  Labor  Coo 

and  all  other  places,  continentei  or  insular,  nilttee  and  three  on  the  Finance  Com 

Including  the  Tr\wt  Territory  of  the  Pacific  mittee.      The   new   committee  would  be 


Finance  Committee.  In  fact  the  new 
Veterans'  Committee  would  bring  to- 
gether the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
these  committees,  for  three  of  Its  mem- 


Islands.   subject   to  the   Jurisdiction   of   the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  term  "health  care"  Includes  all 
appropriate  examinations,  ix-eventlve,  cura- 
tive and  restorative  health,  medical,  and 
dental  care,  and  supplementary  services 
when  necessary. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  or  any  other 
Act.  the  period  of  any  individual's  service  as 
a  corpsman  under  this  Act  shall  include — 

( 1 )  except  for  the  purposes  of  section 
6(h)  of  this  Act.  any  period  of  training 
under  section  5(m)  prior  to  enrollment  as  a 
corpsman  under  this  Act:  and 

(2)  the  period  between  enrollment  as  a 
corpsman  and  the  termination  of  service  as 
such  corpsman  by  the  President  or  by  death 
or  resignation. 

(d)  The  term  "United  States  Ooremment 
agency"  includes  any  department.  lx>ard. 
wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or  in- 
strumentality, commission,  or  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

coNSTaxJcnow 

Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  any  provision  to  any  cir- 
cumstances or  persons  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
circumstances  or  persons  shall  be  held  in- 
valid, the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision 
to  other  circumstances  or  peraont  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

xrracmvE   dats 

Sec  18.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment. 


CREATION  OP  A  STANDING  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
to  create  a  single  standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to  place  under 
its  Jurisdiction  those  Important  veterans 
matters  now  divided  between  the  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee. 
The  Important  subjects  which  this  com- 
mittee would  deal  with  include  the  pen- 
sions, the  medical  care  and  rehabilitation 
of  veterans  and  the  operation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

The  Important  problems  of  veterans 
are  such  that  they  warrant  the  attention 
of  a  permanent  committee  adequately 
supported  by  a  full-time  staff.  It  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  simple  logic  and  sound 
public  policy  tliat  legislation  which  af> 
f  ects  millions  of  American  citizens — not 


strengthened  by  the  addition  of  three 
members  from  the  Armed  Serrleea 
Committee.  In  effect,  the  present  frag- 
mentary approach  to  veteriuis  legisla- 
tion would  be  replaced  by  a  committee 
whose  meml>ers  would  be  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  veterans  In  all  their 
aspects. 

The  cold  war  will  be  with  us  fa-  a 
long  time  to  come.  As  long  as  it  lasts, 
a  large  number  of  our  young  men  will  do 
military  service,  which  Is  often  dangeroui 
even  in  a  cold  war.  and  always  a  burden 
on  their  wives.  To  these  men  as  well 
as  veterans  of  E>ast  wars  we  all  owe  a 
great  debt.  A  standing  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  give  these  Amerl> 
cans  a  forum  where  their  views  could  be 
heard,  and  their  needs  studied;  It  would 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  cotmtry'i 
serious  and  continuing  concern  for  their 
well-being. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriate- 
ly referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to  standiDg 
committees)   Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  subparagraphs  10  through 
13  In  paragraph   (h)    of  section   (1); 

(2)  striking  out  subparagraphs  16  through 
19  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  (1):  and 

(3)  Inserting  In  section  (1)  after  pars. 
graph  (p)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(q)  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
consist  of  nine  Senators,  three  who  are  also 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  thrse 
who  are  also  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  three  who  are  also  mem* 
bers  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  which  committee  shall  be  rt> 
ferred  all  proposed  legislation,  messsfss, 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  following  subjects: 

"1.  Veterans"  measures,  generaUy. 

"2.  Pensions  of  all  the  wars  of  the  United 
States,  general  and  special. 

"3.  Life  insxirance  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"4.  Compensation  of  veterans. 

"5.  Vocational  rehabUlUtlon  and  educt* 
tlon  of  veterans. 

"6.  Veterans*  hospitals,  medical  care,  and 
treatment  of  veterana. 

"7.  Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief. 

"8.  Readjustment  of  servicemen  to  civil 
life." 
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Bwc.  2.  Section  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences;  and  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs."  

Sec.  3.  Section  e(a)  of  r\Ue  XVX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (relating  to 
the  designation  of  ex  officio  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  tabulation  con- 
Ulned  therein  the  foUowlng  new  Item: 
"Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs — Por  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Sic.  4.  The  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  as  promptly  as  feasible  after  Its  ap- 
pointment and  organization  confer  with  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  what  dlsiXMltion  should  be 
made  of  proposed  leglsUtlon.  messages,  peti- 
tions, memorials,  and  other  matters  there- 
tofore referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
aiui  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  dxuing  the  Klghty-etghth  Congress 
which  are  within  the  JtuisdlcUon  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


PLYING    OF   THE    AMERICAN   FLAO 

OVER  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  U.S.8. 

"UTAH"— ADDITIONAL      COSPON- 

SORS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrttsxa] 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  YoTTNol  appear  as  cosponsors  of  the 
measure  (S.  703)  to  provide  for  the  fly- 
ing of  the  American  flag  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  VS3.  Utah  in  honor  of  the 
heroic  men  who  were  entombed  in  her 
hull  on  December  7,  1941.  at  any  future 
printing.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMISSION 
ON  REVISION  OF  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HaancB]  may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1355,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Revision  of  the  Antitrust 
Laws  of  the  Unlt^  States  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  2.  IMS. 

The  PRESIDINO  OP^CER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BHI^ 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  foUow- 
lng names  have  been  added  as  additional 
009onsors  for  the  following  biUs: 
Authority  of  i^irU  4.  IMS: 

8. 1S70,  A  bill  to  amand  the  Packers  and 
Moekyards  Act,  1991.  to  strengthen  independ- 
ent oompeUtlon  by  providing  for  competitive 
enterprise  In  the  retail  sales  of  meat,  meat 
food  products,  Uvestock  products,  and  other 
food  Items:  Mr.  Lowa  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mc- 
On.  and  Mr.  Taaaoaoioow. 

AuttMrtty  oC  AprU  9. 196S : 

8. 138S.  A  MU  to  enforoe  constitutional 
rlghu.  and  for  other  purposes:  ICr.  Bats. 
Mr    FoNO.  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  MnSKXB.  and  Mr. 

PaOXMBS. 


NOTICE    OF    HEARINa    ON    SMALL 
RECLAMATION  PROJECTS  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Senators  who  might  be 
interested.  I  would  like  to  annoimce  that 
the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  will  conduct  hearings  on  S. 
283.  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
on  April  23  and  on  the  S.  793  and  S. 
784,  bills  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on  the 
Pacific  flyway  In  the  Tule  Lake  and 
Klamath  Wildlife  Refuges  on  April  24. 

On  May  7,  It  is  my  intention  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  26,  the  Dixie  project 
located  in  the  Stete  of  Utah. 

All  of  these  hearings  will  be  held  in 
room  3110,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
commencing  at  10  ajn. 


SOVIET  OIL  MENACE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
weapons  of  Communist  conquest  are 
many  and  diverse.  The  Kremlin  pushes 
its  expansion  vigorously  and  with  every 
means  at  its  command. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  to 
brosulen  Its  Industrial  capabilities,  Inter- 
national trade  has  become  one  of  the 
most  subtle,  yet  effective  and  dangerous 
instruments  of  Red  aggression.  As  mem- 
bers of  this  Senate  are  aware,  one  of 
the  most  serious  examples  of  the  Elrem- 
lin's  use  of  international  trade  in  fur- 
thering Red  Influence  Is  the  invasion  of 
free  world  petroleum  markets  by  Russia. 

This  is  indeed  a  serious  feature  of  the 
continuing  struggle  against  communism, 
because  the  Kremlin  understands  full 
well  that  oil  is  a  vital  and  lndlsc>ensable 
requirement  of  every  nation.  Having  de- 
veloped a  large  oil  producing  capacity, 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  literally  and  figura- 
tively flooding  selective  and  sensitive  free 
world  markets.  Not  only  does  this  en- 
danger a  healthy  economy  In  these  na- 
tions, but  it  gives  Communist  trade  rep- 
resefitatives  an  entree  into  these  areas 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  accessible, 
were  It  not  for  the  below-the-market 
prices  at  which  Soviet  oil  Is  being  offered. 

If  we  are  to  meet  and  overcome  this 
Red  oil  offensive,  we  must  have  a  full 
understanding  of  its  meaning  In  terms  of 
Soviet  capability,  intentions,  and  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  oil  production  and 
distribution. 

What  is  probably  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, authoritative,  and  understandable 
analsrsis  of  the  Russian  oil  situation,  both 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  international  trade,  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Simday  Star  of  Sun- 
day. March  31,  1963.  The  article  was 
an  extensive  reprint  of  excerpts  from  a 
recent  speech  delivered  in  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  by  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Getty  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  president  of  the  Tide- 
water Oil  Co. 

This  is  a  particularly  valuable  contri- 
bution to  our  understanding  of  Com- 
munist oil  export  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Mr.  Oetty  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  capable  flgtires  in 
the  oil  Industry  today.  Secondly,  he 
bases  his  report  upon  personal  observa- 
tions made  by  him  In  the  course  of  an 
extended  tour  of  important  oil  produc- 


ing areas  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus 
his  first-hand  observations,  coupled  with 
his  vast  experiezMse  in  the  oil  industry, 
serve  to  make  this  speech  both  authori- 
tative and  informative. 

I  beUeve  that  after  reading  this 
speech,  reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Star,  Members  of  this  Senate  will  share 
my  opinion  that  this  Is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  our  tmderstandlng  of 
Russian  techniques  of  expansion  through 
the  use  of  trade.  It  tmderlines  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  confronting 
us,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  Na- 
tion's petroleum  industry  technological- 
ly advanced  and  economically  sound. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Oetty  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 
n.S.  ExpxaT  SxEs  RxBiifG  Sovnr  On.  Ormrstva 

(Koiroa's  Note. — Oeorge  P.  Oetty  n,  presi- 
dent of  the  "ndewater  OU  Co.,  recently  re- 
turned f r<xn  an  inspection  toiu-  of  the  Soviet 
oU  industry.  Here  are  excerpts  from  a  report 
he  nxade  to  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute meeting  In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  earlier  this 
month.) 

We  meet  today  as  the  oil  indiistry  is 
threatened  on  many  fronts.  Such  a  con- 
frontation Is  not  unusual  for  us,  but  today's 
threats  are  possibly  the  most  omlnoxis  to 
date  In  our  Industry's  history. 

Most  of  you  are  concerned  mainly  with  ex- 
ploration and  production  work.  Your  work 
Is  challenging  and  difficult.  It  would  be 
doubly  challenging — ^in  fact,  confounding — 
If  you  had  to  work  amidst  violent  revolu- 
tions, border  wars  or  Communist  subversion. 
Yet  this  was  the  case  recently  for  our  oil- 
men in  Iraq  and  Yemen;  while  those  work- 
ing In  Venezuela  are  In  the  middle  of  com- 
munism's No.  1  target  in  Latin  Anterlca. 

Added  to  the  oil  operators'  troubles  these 
days  is  the  cut-throat  competition  of  the 
largest  oU  organization  In  the  world — the 
government-controlled  Soviet  oU  Industry. 
We  think  otu*  domestic  oU  business  Is  com- 
petitive. Well,  many  (tf  you  may  be  familiar 
with  an  example  of  really  tough  competition. 
In  a  recent  "price  war,"  the  Russians  forced 
free  world  companies  to  lower  prices  by  of- 
fering India  Soviet  oU  at  10  to  20  percent  be- 
low prevailing  world  prices — which  were  al- 
ready somewhat  depressed. 

TKK     BATTI.K     AMD     THK    WAB 

They  were  shrewd.  They  dealt  the  free 
world  a  blow  merely  by  cutting  prices  on  a 
bid:  they  dldnt  have  to  use  up  even  one 
barrel  of  oU  to  win  a  trade  war  victory.  To 
keep  the  business.  Western  companies  were 
forced  to  make  the  sale  at  Soviet  prices. 
Isn't  that  caUed  winning  the  battle  but  los- 
ing the  war? 

The  Soviet  oil  industry  Is  unique.  From 
the  seismograph  to  export  marketing  It  is 
operated — perhaps  Inefficiently,  and  often 
dangerously — with  only  one  goal  in  mind: 
defeating  the  aims  and  ideals  of  every(»ie 
In  this  room. 

As  you  may  know.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
VJS.  petroleum  delegation  that  spent  a 
month  getting  a  first-hand,  on-the-spot 
view  of  certam  Soviet  oU  operations.  Al- 
though there  Is  a  great  temptation  when 
one  comes  back  from  a  foreign  country  to 
be  an  expert,  even  a  Russian  would  have 
difficulty  being  an  expert  in  the  nJ3.81t. 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  diflloult.  complex 
country. 

WHAT  XTM.  OILlODf  SAW 

Nevertheless,  our  tour  of  Russia  gave  us 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  observe  the  So- 
viet oU  industry  at  work.     Let  me  sketch 
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for  you  what  our  vlalUng  oUman  saw  in  th« 
Soviet  Union. 

W«  like  to  pride  ourselTes  on  our  accom- 
pllshments  in  oil  deTetopment.  But  the 
agency  running  tbe  Borlet  ezirtoratlon  and 
production  la  a  hanl-warking  crew  that  cut 
our  time  In  half.  In  IS  years,  from  1940 
to  1082.  they  Increased  oU  production  from 
only  433.000  barrels  a  day  to  8.8  million  bar- 
rels. TlUit's  quite  a  Jump.  Some  time  ago, 
we  made  the  same  Increase  In  our  own  pro- 
duction, but  It  took  us  31  years,  from  1007 
to  19M. 

Rven  tliough  the  Soviets  had  all  the  tech 


a  shads  over  3.8  million  barrels  a  day.  These 
Increased  to  AM  million  barrels  dally  in  1062 
and  are  scheduled  to  reach  5  million  In  106S. 
With  tliU  oapaetty.  It  Is  possible  that  after 
satisfying  home  requirements,  they  will  have 
about  440.000  barrels  of  refined  products 
dally  for  free  world  export. 

THX    MODELS    ABZ    IMPaxaSIVX.    BVT 

We  Visited  the  Novo  Ufa  refinery.  It  e>n- 
ploys  about  6,000  people.  600  of  these  are 
engineers  and  technicians.  Itl  basically  a 
large  topping  plant  with  limited  cracking 
and  reforming  facilities.     But  don't  forget. 


^prU  It 

chemicals,  and  other  commodities  tm.- 
manufactnren  and  producers  in  tha  iw 
world.  One  can't  get  around  the  fJct  ^H 
this  trade  with  the  CommnnlsU  haTw^ 
and  will  be.  freely  entered  Into  by  manT7^ 
tlons  because,  as  In  aU  enduring  conmi*rrt.i 
relationships,  both  parties  expect  tTSmSr 
Over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pUnt  7m!^ 
ment.  and  metal  goods  were  sold  to  ^ 
Communist  bloc  by  the  free  world  in  imm 
Take  Italy,  for  example,  the  Soviets  h^ 
tered  100.000  barrels  of  crude  oU  a  day  o»^ 
a    5-year    pertod— about   20    percent   or  t^ 

nlcal  «lvances  sines  1007  working  in  their     the  Soviet,   primarily  require  fuel  oU   and     "flcTuamm«  if'^Jc^J^JJ'rJn'?  '^ 
fav«.  thetr  record  is  an  obvious  a«5:ompll.h.     ^^^^^^  distillates,  not  high  octane  gasoline,     pum^  ^nthetSc  SS  a^SL«"^nffi' 

Italy  picks  up  the  oU  at  Black  Sea  oJL 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  $1  a  barrel  At  ttai 
price.  It's  hardly  worth  taking  oU  out  of  ttl 
ground  in  Texas. 

It  could  be  said  that  aU  of  your  work  in 
nndlng  reserves,  to  meet  future  producUon 

,      a  Hall  of  Petroleum  Science,  we  saw  model.      S^YiC'^*^nowJ**t/ .T^  ot  tirn»  U  U» 

under  the  7-year   plan.     The   nation   itself     of   wonderful   drUllng  rigs,   bits,   refineries.     !!j*S  ^d^™7n!f  ^J^  ?»"*  ""*  ^^'^ 

owns  the  land  and  the  minerals,  of  course,     and  p«tro-chemlcal  planU.     But  the  actual     ^,1°  b"™.  I>,^f  t^^"""^  °^  ^^  ^^ 

leases,  no  royalties.    There  are      equlpm'eht  we  saw  In  the  field  was  nothing     !^'i  ofti^I^;!!*  tl..L^T  "^P^'**'^  «»• 

to  get  excited  about.  !!°!!^  °lVi*  »^J'*lV^^t' I  am  equally  con 

We  trekked  through  foiir  oilfields,  toured 
four  of  their  largest  refineries,  visited  the 
four  best  research  institutes,  but  we  saw 
little  evidence  of  this  wonderful  equipment. 
It  Just  wasn't  In  operation  where  we  were. 
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accomplish 

ment.  With  3.3  million  barrels,  in  world 
production  they  are  second  only  to  our  own 
7  million  barrels  dally.  For  the  end  of  their 
present  7-year  plan,  in  1065.  they  have  tar- 
geted production  at  4.8  million  barrels  dally. 

MO  LABOB   PXOBLEMS  FOX  THKM 

Oil  field  development  Is  controlled  carefully 


They  see  no  point  in  putting  In  a  lot  of 
octane  and  gasoline  building  equipment. 

Characteristically.  Soviet  Industry  In  most 
areas  lags  substantially  behind  the  United 
States.  At  the  permanent  exhibition  of  So- 
viet achievement  in  Moscow,  where  they  have 
a  Hall  of  Geology,  a  Hall  of  Oil  and  Oas.  and 


There  are  no  leases,  no  royalties 
no  labor  problems — despite  the  fact  that  25 
percent  of  the  oil  Industry  workers  are 
women.  The  government  Jxist  goes  ahead 
and  does  as  li  pleases.  Labor,  for  example, 
is  freely  transferred  from  one  region  to  an- 
other to  balance  quality  and  quantity. 

The  Soviet  production  objective  Is  nutxl- 
mum  recovery  of  reserves  in  the  shortest 
period  of  time.  They  have  a  use  for  all  ths 
oil  and  gas  that  they  can  get  their  hands 
on.  They  want  to  get  the  oil  out  and  use 
it.  not  to  produce  it  over  a  long  period  of 
time;  the  latter  would  be  better  oil  field 
engineering  pracUce,  but  poor  overall  eco- 
nomic and  political  practice  for  the  Soviets. 
About  10  percent  of  Soviet  wells  are  wild- 
cats. 

Our  trip  had  many  surprises.  For  exam- 
ple, counter  to  our  thinking  that  Baku  was 
the  great  source  of  Soviet  oil.  this  region 
produces  only  22  percent  of  the  Soviet's 
total.  After  World  War  Et.  the  Soviets  be- 
gan exploring  other  regions.  They  were 
handed  an  energy  gift  on  a  silver  platter 
when  they  discovered  the  Volga-Urals  fields, 
strategically  located  between  Moscow  and 
their  tremendous,  newly  industrialized  area 
east  of  the  Urals.  The  Soviets  couldn't  have 
gotten  a  more  economic  supply  of  oU  if  they 
had  designed  the  situation  in  one  of  their 
own  7- year  plans. 

Under  the  present  7-year  plan,  they  are 
constructing  huge  petooleum  pipelines. 
These  amounted  to  10,700  miles  of  oil  line 
and  18,300  miles  of  gas  line  In  1961;  about 
twice  their  trunk  pipeline  mileage  In  1058. 
This  doesn't  sound  like  much  compared  with 
what  we're  doing  here  In  the  United  States. 
On  ths  other  hand,  when  you  consider  that 
the  average  diameter  of  these  pipes  is  40 
Inches,  tbetr  carrying  capacity  is  tre- 
mendous. These  pipelines  carry  oil  to  the 
satellits  cotmtrles,  the  Black  Sea,  and  may 
eventually  carry  it  to  the  Sea  of  Japan — all 
places  where  their  export  potential  is 
greatest. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  ts  expanding  Its 
merchant  fleet.  Soviet  officials  stated  that 
luckily  they  don't  have  to  build  tankers  be- 
cause the  free  world  has  been  so  nice  and 
built  so  many  extra  ones  which  are  avail- 
able at  low  charter  rates.  But  we  gathered 
froon  several  converaatUms  and  recent  re- 
ports that  large  tankers,  25,000  to  86.000 
tons,  are  being  oonstroeted  on  the  Black 
Ssa.  We  also  know  they  have  contracted  for 
large  ships  in  Japan  and  Italy. 

This  tanker  and  pipeline  expansion  cer- 
tainly adds  to  ths  free  world's  increasing 
problems  with  Soviet  oil  exports,  as  you  have 
seen  pointed  up  by  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  a  possible  Soviet  deal  with  Xngland  for 
ahlps. 

Refinery  capacity  has  been  a  bottleneck  In 
their  plans.    Refinery  run».ln  1968  totaled 


NOT  vxar  uc: 

After  we  had  seen  Soviet  oil  operations  we 
put  our  heads  together  to  compare  notes. 
We  were  not  particularly  impressed.  But 
realistically,  we  had  to  recognize  their  tre- 
mendous potential.  You  cannot  deny  their 
great  oil  and  gas  fields,  their  vast  reserves. 
You  can't  deny  their  successful,  almost  ex- 
plosive development  of  oil  and  gas  resources 
and  oil  export  opportunities. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  see  what 
kind  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this 
sketch  of  what  we  saw  of  the  Soviet  oil 
industry. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Soviets  have  used 
and  will  continue  to  use  their  abundant  oil 
resources  to  expedite  their  own  Industrial 
expansion  and  to  extend  tlieir  political  in- 
fluence, undermine  freedom,  and  spread  com- 
munism in  the  free  world. 

The  Soviets'  crude  oil  production  allowed 
them  In  1953  to  export  85,000  barrels  a  day 
to  the  free  world.  In  1061.  this  jxmiped  to  a 
610.000-barrel-a-day  average,  or  3  percent  of 
the  free  world  oil  demand.  They 'flatly  told 
us  they  intend  to  up  that  3  percent  to  4 
percent,  and  you  know  they  aren't  going  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  doing  it.  Their 
present  7-year  plan  calls  for  exports  of  1 
million  t>arrels  a  day  to  the  free  world  In 
1966.  To  do  this,  they're  going  to  use  their 
system  of  moving  into  oil  markets,  upsetting 
them,  withdrawing  from  them  and  moving 
into  others. 

We  face  a  massive,  aggressive  competitor 
who  can  cut  prices  at  will  and  barter,  accept 
soft  currencies,  and  do  business  In  ways  that 
would  stymie  or  ruin  a  Western  oil  company. 
In  1961.  this  competiton  coet  traditional  ex- 
porting countries,  particularly  Venezuela 
and  certain  Middle  Eastern  States,  $486  mil- 
lion In  lost  revenue.  And  the  competition 
will  get  tougher. 

WHAT    THX   80VIKT    NXZDS 

The  Soviet  oil  Industry  is  In  dire  need  of 
exploration,  production,  and  transportation 
equipment.  To  an  Important  extent,  the 
success  of  the  Soviet  oil  threat  depends  on 
how  successful  they  are  in  obtaining  line 
pips,  drilling  rigs,  pumps,  oil  country  tubular 
goods,  and  so  on.  They  also  nssd  tankers 
and  complete  refinery  units,  petrochemical 
plants,  and  electronic  gear  in  order  to  ful- 
fill th^r  T-year  goal. 

lAt's  not  kid  ourselves.  "Hiey  are  going  to 
trade  their  oU  for  this  equipment  and  these 
facilities,  as  well  as  for  raw  materials,  food. 


vlnced  that  the  free  world's  oU  companies 
can  be  counted  on  to  resist  to  their  utmost 
In  any  struggle  for  the  world's  oU  marfeen. 

SOVIXT    SXPOBTS    RAVS   LTVnXD   OTW 

Already  there  Is  evidence  supporting  this 
conviction.  After  Increasing  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  40  percent  for  the  past  3  years 
Soviet  oil  exports  have  leveled  off.  Reama'. 
ber,  oil  export  potenUal  does  not  necessarily 
mean  sales,  even  for  as  aggreastve  a  com- 
petitor as  the  Soviets. 

But  lets  not  drop  our  guard.  The  leveUng 
off  might  just  be  due  to  a  lack  of  present 
capacity  In  Soviet  pipelines  and  tankers. 

My  conviction  that  Wesfm  oil  companies 
can  resist  Soviet  competition  is  not  based 
on  blind  faith.  It  is  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  certain  things  must  happen. 

To  meet  Soviet  competition,  American  oil 
companies  must  at  least  remain  as  strong  and 
healthy  as  they  are  today.  They  must  effec- 
tively supply  a  steadily  growing  demand  In 
the  United  SUtes  and  in  the  free  world. 
They  must  continue  to  operate  a  vast  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  network  which 
guarantees  delivery  of  petroleum  products 
where  and  when  they  are  needed. 

Ths  Sovleu  don't  yet  have  raeh  a  network 
and  cant  guarantee  delivery.  Most  impor- 
tant. American  oil  companlee  must  contlniie 
to  develop  present  reserves  and  build  futnrs 
strength  by  dlacoTering  new 


THE  FIRST  DECADE:  CHANOB  AND 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  10  years  old 
this  month.  In  Its  first  decade  the  De- 
partment has  faced  new  problems  that 
were  foreseen  only  by  a  very  few  far- 
sighted  persons  diirlng  the  30-year  strug- 
gle to  establsh  such  a  Department.  Our 
school  population,  for  example,  has 
Increased  from  37  million  In  1952  to  52 
million  In  1962,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons 65  years  or  over  has  Increased  from 
13  million  to  17  million  in  the  same 
decade.  Great  numbers  of  our  citizens 
are  moving  from  farm  to  city:  our  eeon- 
omy  has  grown  from  $365  billion  in  1953 
to  $544  billion  in  1962. 

These  changes  have  brought  social  and 
economic  problems  of  vital  concern  to 
Hirw,  and  the  Department  has  become 
more  p.nd  more  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  such  change  upon  the  citizens  of 
our    Nation.      The    present   Secretary, 


Anthony  Celebreae.  has  said  that  it  will 
ty.  the  respoDslbilltj  of  the  Departmait 
in  the  next  decade,  aa  it  was  during  the 
first  10  years,  to  help  make  available  to 
all  citizens  full  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  their  talents  aivd  abilities. 

The  Secretary's  «ords  were  printed  in 
an  introduction  to  the  April  1963  edition 
of  the  HEW  Indicators.  The  same  In- 
troduction also  summarizes  the  history 
and  importance  of  the  Department.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  CowGKKSsioirAX.  RECOto. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
duction was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 
•j>ig  Fttar  DaCABs:  Ckamo^  and  Chaij.khos 

This  year  marks  ths  10th  anniversary  of 
ths  Department  of  Haalth,  Kducatlon,  and 
Welfare — the  newest  Fsderal  agency  to  be 
repressntsd  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  How- 
ever, the  rssponslbmtlss  it  bears  for  the  weU- 
belng  of  the  American  people  date  back  to 
the  early  years  of  our  Republic. 

Tbey  began  In  1786.  when  the  Ck>ngresB  of 
the  Confederation  made  grants  of  public 
lands  to  the  SUtes  for  public  schools. 

They  were  added  to  In  1798,  when  the  Fifth 
Congress  established  the  Marine  Hospital 
g^rvlce — forerunner  of  today's  Public  Health 
Service. 

In  1867  the  Federal  Offlos  of  Education  was 
esUbllshed;  in  1907  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration began  as  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry In  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  In 
1912  the  ChUdren'B  Bureau  was  established; 
In  1930  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Voca- 
tional RehablUtatlon  Administration  began 
its  Important  work;  and  in  1935  the  Social 
Security  Board  was  organized. 

All  these  sgencles  were  brought  together  In 
1939  under  the  framework  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  and  14  years  later  the 
Agency  was  given  Cabinet  status  when  it  be- 
came the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  this  chronology  of  the  Department's 
growth,  ws^can  trace  the  Nation's  growing 
recognition  of  the  need  for  Federal  partici- 
pation in  promotmg  the  general  welfare  of 
the  American  people.  Through  periods  of 
prosperity  and  depression,  through  dvU 
strife  and  world  conflict,  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  has  shared  in  the  national  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  every  citizen. 

We  are  now  In  an  era  of  change  and  chal- 
lenge which  In  many  ways  eclipses  those 
critical  periods  of  our  past. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  technological 
revolution  which  Is  changing  the  pattern  of 
life  and  work  at  the  American  people. 

As  our  national  strength  and  prosperity 
have  Increased,  we  have  grown  more  and 
more  aware  of  pressing  problems  within  our 
society  which  cry  out  for  solution — prob- 
lems of  great  magnitude  and  complexity  that 
are  beyond  the  resources  of  the  individual 
and  his  local  and  State  governments. 

Some  of  these  problems  have  long  been 
with  us  and  require  solution  even  more  ur- 
gently today:  some  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
technologleal  forces  which  are  altering  our 
society;  others  have  arlssn  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  higher  human  expectations 
of  larger  numbers  of  cltlxens. 

In  education,  for  example,  we  have  a  short- 
»ge  of  facllltlee  and  well-trained  teachers  at 
the  same  time  that  we  face  increasing  de- 
mands for  more  schooUng  for  more  people. 
We  have  mlUlons  of  young  people  and  mU- 
Uons  of  aduiu  whose  lack  of  adequate  edu- 
cation prevents  them  from  enjoying  a  full 
measure  of  the  Nation's  proeperlty  and  from 
making  their  fuU  contribution  to  society. 

0^>;  »«ed  men  and  women,  those  In  ths 
lowest  income  group  and  most  subject  to  ill- 
ness, havs  traglcaUy  inadequate  insuranoe 
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against  the  high  cost  of  hospital  care  and 
reUted  ttsalth  ssnrlces. 

other  problems  in  oxir  society  represent 
an  appallUv  waste  of  human  Uvea  and  hu- 
man potential :  mental  lUness  and  mental  re- 
tardation, drug  addiction,  accidents,  Juvenlls 
delinquency. 

Increasingly  we  are  concerned  with  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  chemicals  in  the  production  and 
processing  of  foods. 

In  the  following  pages  ars  siunmarized  the- 
progress  this  Department  has  made  during 
the  past  decade  in  carrying  out  Its  responsl- 
biUtles  for  the  well-being  of  the  American 
people. 

As  we  review  the  successes  of  the  Depart- 
ment's first  10  years,  let  us  look  forward  to 
a  second  decade  of  helping  to  make  avaU- 
able  to  all  citizens  fuU  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  their  talents  and  abili- 
ties. Thess  are  otu*  most  precious  re- 
soiirces — our  hope  for  the  future. 

AMTRONT    J.    CXLKBKEZZB, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare. 


THE  BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS— PAY- 
MENT m  GOLD  FOR  U.S.  ASSETS 
ABROAD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14,  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  about 
reports  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio 
that  Prance  might  organize  with  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe  to  demand 
payment  in  gold  for  the  UJS.  assets  they 
hold. 

I  have  already  placed  In  the  Record 
the  reply  I  received  from  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Dillon  to  my  inquiry  about  the 
truth  of  these  allegations.  That  mate- 
rial, as  It  relates  to  France,  appears  In 
the  Congressional  Rkcosd  for  Febru- 
ary 28. 

Today  I  wish  to  Insert  material  on  this 
subject  sent  to  me  by  the  Embassy  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed 
at  this  i>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Facta  regarding  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  with  respect  to  the 
United  States  bolance  of  payment 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Oerman  trade  with  the 
United  States 

1B0O 

1061 

1082 

Imports 

i,  422.fi 
88ft.« 

1.S1S.8 
87a  1 

1,788.6 

Eiports 

00&.7 

U.S.  surploi 

636.0 

•46.7 

792.6 

NoTK. — Tbc  above  mentioned  flgurea  Include  Oor- 
man  purchasea  of  United  Stales  military  equipments 

(2)  The  Oerman  Government  agreed  In 
buying  U.S.  military  equipment  for  approxi- 
mately $700  millions  annually.  This  amount 
matches  the  annual  mUitary  expendltiires 
of  the  United  States  in  Oermany.  The  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany  makes  anticipated 
payments  for  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ments generating  additional  receipts  In  ths 
framework  of  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

(3)  In  1061  the  Federal  Republic  of  Oer- 
many made  a  debt  prepayment  In  the 
amount  of  $587  million,  larger  than  any 
other  prepayment  made  l^  any  other  cotm- 
try. 

(4)  The  "Deutsche  Bundesbank"  (the  in- 
dependent central  bank  in  Oermany)   has 


concltided  "swap"  agreements  in  the  amount 
of  $160  million  with  the  UB.  monetary  au- 
thorities In  1962. 

(6)  The  Bundesbank  has  credited  to  the 
Treasttry  deutsche  marks  in  the  amount  of 
$200  mlUion  against  medium-term  bonds  In 
January  and  February  1963. 

(6)  Dvirlng  1962  the  Bundesbank  has 
bought  practically  no  gold  from  the  TJB. 
monetary  authorities  although  the  Oerman 
short-term  clalnu  cllml>ed  near  to  the  $3 
billion  mark. 

(7)  Mr.  Blessing,  the  president  of  the 
Bundesbank,  and  other  top  ranking  Oerman 
bankers  have  declared  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly their  confidence  in  ths  soundness  of 
the  U.S.  ctirrency  thus  oontrlbotlng  ccm- 
slderably  to  the  stability  of  the  dollar  in  the 
German  and  the  Intematlonsa  flnsmce  mar- 
ket. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  somewhat  reassured  by  the  coopera- 
ticm  Oermany  has  extended  us  so  far  on 
this  financial  problem,  I  do  not  view  with 
any  assurance  at  all  the  continuation 
of  such  large  obligations  in  the  hands  of 
both  Oermany  and  France.  As  this  data 
Indicates,  West  Germany  has  short-term 
U.S.  claims  close  to  $3  billion  In  value. 
France  has  claims  on  us  of  at  least  $1 
billion. 

The  United  States  must  make  every 
effort  to  reduce  these  obligations  in 
Western  Europe  Just  as  fast  as  possible. 
A  1962  report  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  Uiis  subject  made  this  ob- 
servation: 

The  tendency  for  oountriss  lllce  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  to  continue  «^»^»«»«"i»M"g 
gold  and  doUars  rather  than  to  spend  more 
of  their  rising  export  income  on  imports,  on 
capital  investment  in  other  countries,  and 
on  foreign  aid.  has  been  responsible  for  a 
large  part  of  the  free  world's  payments  im- 
balance. 

The  report  I  have  quoted  from  is  en- 
titled, "U.S.  Payments  PoUcies  Consist- 
ent with  Domestic  Objectives  of  Maxi- 
mum Employment  and  Growth."  and  is 
a  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  inter- 
national exchange  and  payments. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  efub- 
Ject  at  a  future  date,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, I  welcome  the  statement  from  West 
Germany  and  I  hope  we  can  continue 
to  count  on  her  hdp  in  easing  what  has 
bec(xne  for  us  a  serious  financial  prob- 
lem. 

EASTER,  1963 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  advent  of  the  Joyous  season  of  Easter. 
it  is  fitting  that  we  pause  In  reverent 
contemplation  of  the  meaning  to  the 
Christian  world  of  the  momentous  event 
which  renders  this  commemoration  so 
sacred,  so  historic,  so  imperishable. 
Easter  is  at  once  a  feast  of  solemnity  and 
Joy,  a  call  to  the  silence  of  adoration 
and  to  the  ecstasy  of  rapture,  as  the  full 
significance  of  the  Resurrection  touches 
our  hearts.  As  His  death  was  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  Christ's  love  for  man. 
so  was  His  Resurrection  an  afOrmation 
of  the  eternal  victory  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh.  This  sublime  event  ssnnbolizes 
as  well  the  high  deaUny  reserved  to  God- 
created  man,  and  remliids  us  anew  of 
the  common  brotherhood  we  share  in 
this  mortal  world,  and  of  the  deep  and 
hallowed  obligations  such  a  brotherhood 
imposes.     May  the  sacred  and  Joyous 
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feaat  of  Easter  find  voice  in  our  lives 
as  well  as  In  our  thouFhts,  and  make 
us  more  worthy  of  the  love  that  has 
made  this  moment  immortal  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  man. 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY.  1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  April  14  marks  an  anniver- 
sary of  unusual  significance  to  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  73d  anniversary  of  the 
inter-American  system,  and  it  is  called 
Pan  American  Day.  This  system  of  free 
and  sovereign  nations,  now  formally  em- 
bodied in  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Is  the  oldest  international  or- 
ganization of  its  type  in  the  modem 
world.  We  Americans  of  the  north  are 
proud  of  this  Organization.  We  are 
proud  of  its  concepts  of  equality,  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes,  and  coopera- 
tion for  mutual  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  betterment  for  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  was  the  "George  Washington"  of 
South  America,  Sim6n  Bolivar,  who  first 
envisaged  and  tried  to  organize  the  young 
natl(»i8  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
newly  Independent  of  Eiut)pean  colonial- 
ism. These  earliest  efforts  failed  to  crys- 
tallize, and  it  was  not  untU  1890,  at  the 
Initiative  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
James  Blaine,  that  the  First  Internation- 
al Conference  of  American  States  was 
held  here  in  Washington,  and  the  pan- 
American  idea  took  concrete  form. 

Since  that  time,  this  oldest  of  inter- 
national organizations  has  come  a  long 
way.  One  of  the  fundamental  precepts 
of  the  pan-American  idea  was  that  here. 
In  the  New  World,  we  Americans  could 
start  afresh  on  a  system  of  international 
relations  which  would  differ  from  the 
older  European  habits  of  wars  and  en- 
tanglements. In  these  limited  aims  we 
have  been  largely  successful.  But  it  is 
the  more  recent,  positive  aims  that  we 
Americans  have  set  for  ourselves  that 
challenge  our  concept  of  peaceful  co- 
operation for  progress. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  embodies 
these  positive  alms  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  We  must  not  weary 
of  the  burdens  or  the  complexities  of  the 
noble  tasks  which  we  have  set  for  our- 
selves, but  on  this  73d  Pan  American  Day 
must  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  hemispheric  solidarity, 
peaceful  progress,  and  Justice  and  equal- 
ity for  an  Americans. 


THE  YOUTH  CORPS  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  letters  I  have  received  in  sup- 
port of  the  Youth  Corps  bill,  passed  yes- 
terday, from  three  prominent  citizens  of 
my  State  of  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

CacuTT  Coxnrr  o» 
THX  8TAn  or  Okxgon, 
Salem,  Oreg.,  ApHl  5.  1963. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsb. 
DJS.  Senator, 
Washinffttm.  D.C. 

Dbab  Sbkatob  IfoBsx:  I  urge  favorable  ae- 
tlon  by  this  aesalon  of  Ck>ngren  on  Senat* 


bUl  1  and  Hoiue  bll)  1890.  The  Immediate 
development  at  youth  work  camp*  and  em- 
ployment programs  are  a  must  In  an  effec- 
Uve  attack  on  the  aerloua  and  the  increasing 
problem  of  delinquency  that  faces  America 
today. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  necessary  to 
help  youth  with  problems — problems  that 
are  dally  becoming  more  Inunlnent  because 
of  the  lack  of  employment  for  youth  and 
becaiise  so  many  youngsters,  who  are  school 
dropouts,  find  themselves  walking  the  streets 
in  idleness  and  no  foreseeable  purpose  in  life. 

We  mxist  act  now  to  help  those  unfortu- 
nate  products  of  our  rapidly  changing  society 
accelerated  by  automation  and  other  aspects 
of  this  technological  age. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Joseph  B.  Fklton, 

Circuit  Judge. 

''  Pasish  or  St.  Mask 

THX  EVANGSUST, 

Hood  River.  Oreg.,  April  3. 1963. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mobsk, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Sbnatob  Mobsb:  Grace  be  unto  you 
and  peace  from  Ood  our  Father  and  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ: 

I  would  add  my  voice  to  the  several  with 
whom  I've  had  the  opportiinlty  to  discuss 
the  matter  on  iirglng  your  support  of  the 
Youth  Employment  Act  of  1963  (8.  1  and 
Hit.  1890). 

Even  in  such  communities  as  Hood  River, 
which  certainly  has  a  present  low  youth 
problem,  the  situation  facing  the  young  men 
and  women  who  can  neither  go  on  to  school 
or  find  adequate  employment;  or  who  are 
for  that  matter,  potential  delinquency  can- 
didates, we  recognize  a  definite  need  for 
adequate  program.  We  have  pioneered  the 
Slimmer  work  camp,  and  the  benefits  of  this 
bill  would  certainly  extend  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs. 

Perhaps  the  opponents  to  this  measure 
(and  I  understand  it  is  being  oppoeed  main- 
ly on  cost)  should  see  that  a  few  mlUlons 
of  dollars  spent  in  saving  youth  is  better 
spent  than  tl  building  weapons  which  could 
destroy  them. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Albbbt  E.  Allxm. 

Omcx  or  Couktt  Coxtbt 
or  Polk  Countt. 
Dallas,  Oreg.,  ApHl  3. 1993. 
Sen.  Watkx  Mobsb, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Wathb:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  re- 
gard to  8«nat«  bUl  1   that  I  believe  is  in 
committee  at  this  time,  and  would  like  to 
express  my  interest  In  thU  type  legislation. 
Although  I  do  not  approve  of  all  provisions 
of  the  bUl.  I  think  It  is  a  splendid  start  in 
the  right  direction.     I  believe  the  original 
CCXJ  we  worked  imd«-  during  the  depres- 
sion would  come  as  near  accomplishing  the 
desired  results  with  our  many  unemployed 
young  men.    Z  also  believe  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  we  must  realise  the  seriousness 
of   the  unemployed   youth   in   our   ooxmtry 
and,  under  our  present  system  of  automa- 
tion, it  Is  impossible  for  all  of  them  to  find 
Jobs.    The  last  report  I  read  In  the  Juvenile 
Joximal.  we  have  700,000  youths  drop  out  of 
high  school  every  year  who  are  ill  prepared  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  today's  living  st&nd- 
ardB.     Serving  in  the  capacity  of  juvenile 
judge,  many  young  people  come  before  me 
throughout  the  year  requesting  a  chance  for 
employment,  azul,  of  course,  we  have  nothing 
to  offer  them.    I  am  sure  If  we  had  something 
of   the   TOO   pcogram   it  would    give    these 
yoiing  people  a  chance   to  keep   busy   and 
have  a  tendency  to  lead  them  away  from 
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a  life  of  deUnquenc'-,  giving  them  a'l 
foundaUon  for  cltiaens  of  ova  coontrv 

If  there  U  anything  I  can  do  on  th/'hM»^ 
front  to  help  promote  thU  type  leglsUttoT 
feel  free  to  call  upon  me.  At  youTooDv^ 
lence,  please  keep  me  Informed  as  to  oil 
status  of  the  blU  at  this  time. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

C.  M.  Babithabt. 

P5.— I  Intended  to  Include  thU  in  mv  Ut- 
ter too:  Many  of  us  in  the  county  are  mTtl 
ly  disappointed  with  the  accelerated  wo* 
program  that  was  inaugurated  by  Conw^s 
I  am  sure  the  people  who  sponaored  this  bui 
had  no  intention  that  the  Oovemment  ae^rT 
cles,  such  sa  the  Agriculture  and  intS^ 
Departmenu.  would  take  advantage  of  ttl 
moneys  that  were  approprtated.  Thev  ^ 
ready  come  under  the  national  budget  tr2 
large  sums  and  I  feel  this  money  iLouW 
have  been,  and  was  Intended  to  be  for  loAi 
programs  and  be  distributed  to  take  carT^ 
the  unemployed  sltuaUon  throughout  the 
country.  As  I  understand  the  bill  it  cauI 
for  $900  million,  but  only  $400  mlUlon  W«! 
approprlated.  1  hope  Congress  sees  fit  to 
appropriate  the  other  tSOO  mlUion  and  ti. 
It  up  so  that  It  wlU  be  assurwl  it  will  « 
to  small  local  projecu  in  communius. 
throughout  the  United  SUtes. 


ANTI-SEMmSM  WITHIN  THE 
.        SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
an  article  which  appeared  recently  li^ 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  presents  a 
short  analysis  of  anU-semltism  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  is  illustraUve  of 
one  aspect  of  Communist  racism  which 
is  being  called  to  our  attention  with  in- 
creasing frequency.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  included  in 
the  body  of  the  Rscoro  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Ehirlng  this  week  in  which  the  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith  throughout  the 
world  are  celebrating  the  religious  ob- 
servance of  Passover,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  take  note  of  the  growing 
worldwide  concern  over  Soviet  policy  re- 
flected in  the  discriminatory  treatment 
of  certain  minority  grouiM  within  the 
U.SJ8JI.  Numerous  reports  coming  out 
of  the  Soviet  Union  make  reference  to 
the  overt  and  subtle  pressures  being  ex- 
erted against  persons  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
The  latest  manifestation  of  Soviet  policy 
is  the  continued  prohibition  against  pub- 
lic baking  or  sale — or  even  importing— of 
matzoth,  the  sacred  wafer  so  important 
in  the  celebration  of  Passover. 

Soviet  propagandists  have  been  ready 
to  exploit,  especially  in  the  newly  emer- 
gent lands  of  Asia  and  Africa,  what 
they  conceive  to  be  evidence  of  racism 
within  the  free  world.  But  today  they 
are  becoming  subject  to  embarrassment 
in  these  very  areas  by  the  growing  mass 
of  evidence  of  racism  within  the  Com- 
munist world. 

The  free  world  was  most  recently 
shocked  over  the  outbreaks  in  Bulgaria 
involving  young  African  students  study- 
ing there.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that 
when  such  manifestations  are  viewed 
against  the  backdrop  of  other  similar  oc- 
currences within  the  Red  bloc,  it  becomes 
evident  that  racism  In  the  Communist 
world  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
Anti-Negro  disturbances  in  Bulgaria 
and  elsewhere  and  persecution  of  mlnor- 
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Ity  groups  within  tha  VBSJR.  form  a 
disturbing  pattern. 

Evidence  has  been  presented  to  indi- 
cate that  Jew*  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
subjected  to  cultural  and  religious  dep- 
rivation not  applied  to  any  of  the  other 
recognized  nationalities  or  religious 
groups  in  the  U.S.SR.  Although  ofBelal 
Soviet  policy  promotes  antirellglous 
Ideologies  and  a  continual  propaganda 
campaign  against  organized  religion, 
many  religious  privileges  are  stni  en- 
joyed by  the  Russian  Orthodox  churches, 
the  Lutheran  ohurchet  of  Latvia  and 
Bstonia,  and  even  ttie  Moslem  rellgUus 
groups  In  the  U.SS.R.;  harassment  of 
Jewish  rebglous  activities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  marked  contrast  to  the  selec- 
tive freedoms  of  these  other  groups. 

It  has  been  noted  that  no  Jewish  cul- 
tural or  religious  exchange  activity  has 
been  permitted  with  institutions  in  the 
free  world.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  Soviet  Govenmient's  discrimi- 
nation against  the  Jews,  both  as  a  na- 
tionality group  and  a  religious  move- 
ment, has  served  to  stimulate  a  "popular" 
anti-Semitism  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
''  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Tram  ths  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Jan. 
81.  loes] 

RXD    AHTI-SBMITXBM    SCBirrXNIZXD 

(By  Judd  L.  TeUar) 
During  the  last  year,  scares  of  Soviet  Jews 
were  publicly  pilloried,  tried,  and  convicted 
for  eoooomlc  crimes  against  the  state.    Some 
ware  BaBeuted. 
^  Those   trials    and    executions    took    place 

mainly  in  the  ITkralne  and  in  the  former  Ro- 
manian tsrrifeory  anaeaed  by  the  Soviet 
nnlon  after  Work!  War  n.  In  addition,  the 
Moscow  synsgogne  has  been  threatened  with 
closing  as  an  aUeg*d  oeotBr  of  black  market- 
ing and  pro-Israel  agitation. 

An  analysis  of  thaas  reports,  undertaken 
by  this  writer  last  summr  in  personal  inter- 
views with  Soviet  Jews  from  aU  walks  of  life, 
shows  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  anti- 
Semitic  dlsertmlnatton  at  work  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

ABBTlfTT  OTIOM     BBBISTBD 

One  Is  at  the  seat  of  power  in  Moecow,  the 
other  in  the  Ukraine. 

The  Moscow  bias  to  ideological  and 
geopoUtlcai.  It  to  based  on  Jews'  reaU- 
lenos  to  total  asalmUation  which  at  least 
pertially  has  been  due  to  a  Soviet  relucUnoe 
to  assimilate  them.  It  to  baaed  on  stisplclon 
ot  Jews  as  an  element  with  international 
•Unities — 6  mlUlon  Jews  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  pro-Western  SUte  of  Israel. 

The  preBB  attacks  on  ths  Moscow  syna- 
Rogue,  which  to  only  nominally  a  symbol  of 
Jewry,  sinos  the  majority  are  not  reUgious. 
Bfs  probably  Intended  aa  an  obUque  warn- 
ing to  aU  Soviet  Jews  to  avoid  nationalistic 
digression. 

Thto  ideological  anU-Semlttom  at  the 
power  center  to  oounterbalanoed  by  a  genuine 
feeUng  of  penance  among  the  Soviet  intel- 
llgenuia  for  the  anti-Semitism  of  the  Stalin 
period  and  collaboration  in  the  Nazi -occupied 
territories  of  the  VA£A. 

mroaic   tbadctiom 

ThU  penance  to  evident  toes  among  tech- 
Qologists  and  maaagarB  than  among  writers 
And  artists.  The  poet  Svgeny  YevtviBbenko 
n»«  not  been  the  only  one  to  raise  hto  voice 
on  the  subject.  Penaaos  has  also  been  evi- 
dent in  works  of  flctkm. 

Popular  anU-SemltlBm  la  the  Ukraine  and 
the  annexed  fonaar  Rumanton  territory  haa 


a  long  hlstarle  tradltton.  Moaoow  to  oom- 
peUed  to  compromise  with  Ukraine  nation- 
•Uam.  That  naOoaaUcm  la  dlreoted  largely 
at  tha  Jews  m  #ewB,  aa  "BiMBlAars."  prefer- 
ring niMslen  to  Ukrala*  actieoto.  and  as 
oompetltors.  solely  on  merit,  for  high  poets 
in  education,  the  eoonomy.  and  the  dvU 
service. 

Discrlalnatlon  against  Jews  follows  a 
aplral  pattern  In  the  Ukraine.  Both  Jewish 
faculty  and  students  are  unhappy  at  Its 
universities.  It  to  difficult  fOr  a  Jew  to 
obtain  a  cab  driver^  lloenae  in  Kiev,  capital 
of  the  Ukraine.  It  to  difficult  for  Jewiah 
war  veterans  to  obtain  employment.  Even 
Jews  in  high  positions  in  Kiev  wait  about 
6  years  for  new  apartaunts  in  the  mean- 
time realdlng  In  the  alum  areas  near  the 
Dnieper  River  banks,  while  peasants  brought 
in  from  ouUylng  vmagea  are  placed,  within 
months,  in  new  apartment  houses. 

OCCASIONAL    FBAlCXtTPS 

Economic  discrimination  in  the  Ukraine 
and  the  former  Rvunanlan  territories  competo 
some  Jews  Into  peripheral,  extralegal  ways 
of  making  a  living.  He  to  also,  too  often, 
the  victim  of  dem>erate  frameups.  When 
the  security  police  close  In  on  a  auspect  plant 
or  management,  the  true  culprita  quickly  line 
up  witnesses  to  blame  a  Jew.  any  Jew  who 
though  sheer  circumstance  of  the  office  he 
occupies  can  be  made  to  appear  as  the  vil- 
lain. 

Soviet  Jews  must  also  be  alarmed  by  the 
latest  decision  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Party  Oovemment  Control  to  enltot  every 
worker  in  every  Job  as  a  spy  against  hto 
fellow  workers.  Thto  kind  of  spying  provides 
incentive  for  framing  "the  stranger."  With 
hto  passport  designating  him  as  neither 
Ukrainian,  nor  Russian,  but  a  member  of  a 
dtoplaced  nationality,  the  Jew  becomes  a 
natural  target. 


MANAGEMENT  IN  A  VACUUM 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
okB  an  address  by  Mr.  Harvey  Baoiks, 
former  director  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources  and  now 
vice  president  of  a  large  west  coast  engi- 
neering firm,  delivered  at  the  March  11 
meeting  of  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys' Association. 

Mr.  Banks  is  widely  respected  In  the 
water  field.  The  multibllllon-doUar 
California  water  plan  was  largely  de- 
veloped imder  his  direction. 

Mr.  Banks'  address  is  a  perceptive  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  Federal-State 
water  rights  issues  and  of  the  potentiali- 
ties of  8.  1111  m  helping  to  resolve  such 
conflicts  an<l  facilitate  river  basin  plan- 
ning. 

The  address  includes  suggestions  for 
amendment  of  S.  1111  which  deserve  and 
will  have  careful  consideration  by  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 
Some  are  quite  acceptable.  One  or  two 
of  them  I  question.  All  of  the  amend- 
ments, however,  reflect  a  careful  and 
constructive  approach  to  planning  our 
river  basins. 

I  commend  the  address  to  all  those 
who  have  a  serious  concern  with  finding 
the  best  practical  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  planning  for  the  best  develop- 
ment  of  our  great  watersheds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point.  p 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

"MAKAOMBMrr  pf  A  VACtrtnr" — Pbbbkntbd  at 
TUB  Wmbibbw  Watxb  Imw  Stutosium's 
14tr  AmnraL  Snuiro  OoNvxaKMCB  or  thb 

NaTIONAI.      DiSTBICT     ATTOBlfBT*B     ASSOCIA- 
TIOH,   Los   AKOB.aB,   Caut. 

(By  Harvey  O.  Banks  >) 

The  problem  areaa  la  Pederal-State  rela- 
tionships extend  beyond  the  legal  issues  con- 
cerning the  ownership  and  eontrd  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Western  States  and 
the  authority  to  admlntotar  thoae  reeourcea. 
that  are  being  so  ably  dlseusaed  by  othen 
here  today.  Irreapectlve  of  the  manner  of 
resolution  of  the  legal  Issues— or  lack  of 
final  resolution,  aa  the  ease  may  be — ^these 
other  problem  areas  wlU  oontlnue  to  Impede 
optimum  utiliaatlon  of  water  reeoxiroes  aT>d 
to  prevent  full  participation  by  the  States 
and  local  agencies  in  water  resource  develop- 
ment, unless  positive  action  to  taken  by  the 
Congress. 

It  to  the  purpose  of  thto  paper: 

1.  To  discuss  specific  probtems  of  FMeral- 
State  relationships  in  California,  the  manner 
of  resolution  of  certain  of  these  probtama. 
and  the  nonresoluiion  of  others. 

a.  To  identify  a  few  of  the  iwotHem  areas 
in  Federal-State  relationah^ia. 

3.  To  comment  on  some  of  the  possible 
solutions  that  have  been  (^er«d. 

4.  To  dtociiss  the  Water  Resouroea  Plan- 
ning Act  of  19S3  aa  a  possible  vehicle  to 
achieve  more  hamKinloua  Federal-state-local 
relationshipB  In  the  future. 

NEED   FOB   PABTICIPATIOir   BT    8TATB   AMD   LOCAX. 
AOENCnBB  IN    WATXB   BESOX7BCX   DXVELOPMENT 

The  need  for  greater  participation  by  the 
States  and  local  agencies  In  development  of 
the  Nation's  water  resources  has  been  docu- 
mented by  the  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  which  wss  appointed 
pursuant  to  S.  Res.  48,  86th  Congress.  In 
its  report  to  ths  UJ3.  Senate,  dated  January 
30.  1961,  the  select  conmilttee  stated:  ■ 

"The  magnitude  of  future  demands  on 
fresh  water  supplies  will  require  giving  very 
careful  attention  to  posaible  confUcU  »jnnng 
alternative  purposes  as  future  programs  for 
water  supply  developments  are  planned  and 
revised  from  time  to  time.  Cangress,  of 
course,  should  not  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  deciding  matters  that  can  with  mu- 
tuality best  be  resolved  locally  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  con- 
cerned. Congress  has  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  thto  in  the  past  by  enactment 
of  the  O'Mahoney-Mllllkin  amendment  to 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1»44.  llUs  has 
been  reenacted  In  all  subsequent  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  legislation.  It 
calto  for  Stete  participation  in  planning 
for  water  resources  developments  prior  to 
consideration  being  given  to  authorization. 
Implementation  of  these  provisions  should 
be  strengthened,  and  the  views  of  State  and 
local  agencies  should  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  the  formvaation  and  operation 
of  all  Federal  water  resoiirces  progranvs. 

The  Importance  of  Government  policy  in 
meeting  the  water  resources  problems  ahead 
cannot  be  denied.  "Hie  recommendations 
which  follow  are  based  on  the  committee's 
belief  that  future  demands  run  i>e  met  best 
by  finding  ths  proper  combination  of  (a)  con- 
struction program;  (b)  aclentiilc  reaearch: 
(c)       development      of      known      technical 

iPonnerly  assistant  State  engineer  In 
charge  of  water  rlghu  admintotration.  State 
engineer,  and  then  director  of  water  re- 
sources. State  of  Oallfomla. 

•  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  pursuant  to  8.  Res. 
48,  86th  Cong.;  Rept.  No.  20.  87th  Cong..  1st 
sess.,  p.  17. 
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methods;  and  (d)  strengthening  of  Govern- 
ment  policies  affecting  water  development 
and  viae.  Such  a  combination  of  efforts  can- 
not be  achieved  overnight,  and  will  require 
the  combined  efforts -of  the  Isglslatlve  and 
ezecuUve  branches  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  as  well  as  a  continuation  and  strength- 
e  Ung  of  work  In  these  fields  by  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  enteri»ise." 
The  select  committee  recommended:  • 

1.  The  Federal  Oovemment,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  shoxUd  prepare  and 
keep  up-to-date  plans  for  comprehensive 
water  development  and  management  for  all 
major   river   basins   of   the   United   States. 

Such  plans  should  take  Into  account  pro- 
spective demands  for  all  purposes  served 
through  water  development  giving  full  recog- 
nition to  non-revenue-yleldlng  pxirposes  such 
as  streamflow  regulation,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  preservation  and  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  keeping  In  mind  the  ultimate 
need  for  optimum  development  of  all  water 
resources. 

2.  The  Federal  Ooremment  should  stimu- 
late more  active  participation  by  the  States 
in  planning  and  undertaking  water  devel- 
opment and  managen>ent  activities  by  set- 
ting up  a  10-yeax  program  of  grants  to  the 
States  for  water  resources  planning. 

6.  The  Federal  Oovemment  in  cooperation 
with  the  States  should  take  the  following 
steps  to  encourage  efficiency  In  water  devel- 
opment and  xiae: 

(a)  Regulate  flood  plain  nap  as  a  means 
of  reducing  flood  damages  whenever  such 
regulation  provides  greater  net  benefits  to 
the  national  economy  than  woxild  be  provid- 
ed through  other  methods  of  preventing 
flood  losses.  AddlUonal  steps  should  be 
taken  to  delineate  flood  hazard  areas  so  that 
the  public  will  be  aware  of  the  risks  involved 
in  occupying  flood  plains. 

(b)  Study  the  emerging  water  problems 
of  the  areas  in  which  water  shortage  will  be 
most  acute  by  1980,  with  a  view  to  flnding 
ways  that  these  water  shortages  can  be  dealt 
with  in  such  manner  as  to  minimize  adverse 
effects  on  the  economy  of  the  area. 

(c)  Study  the  future  needs  for  major  stor- 
age reservoirs  for  river  regulation  for  all 
purposes,  and  report  to  the  Congress  with 
specific  recommendations  as  to  steps  that 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  any  necessary 
sites  so  that  they  wUl  be  available  for  iise 
when  needed  at  minimum  cost. 

(d)  Provide  for  public  hearlngfs  to  be  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  federally  si>onsored  water 
resources  facilities  whenever  such  facilities 
are  proposed  for  development  or  whenever 
any  major  change  in  works  or  policies  Is  to 
be  made.  Prior  to  the  hearings,  the  proposed 
chance  or  development  should  be  made  pub- 
lic, and  comments  should  be  solicited  from 
State  and  local  agencies  and  from  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  affected. 

Quite  apart  from  their  own  internal  legal, 
organizational,  funding  and  staffing  prob- 
lems, which  are  often  severe,  the  States  and 
local  agencies  face  formidable  obstacles  In 
attempting  to  formulate  and  Implement 
their  own  water  resource  programs.  Be- 
cause of  the  dominant  position  the  Federal 
Interests  and  programs  now  have  on  many 
stream  systems  where  Federal  projects  have 
been  built,  are  authorized  or  are  under  con- 
sideration, these  other  programs  must  be 
completely  Integrated  and  coordinated  with 
the  Federal  programs.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances it  Is  often  difficult  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  integration  and  coordination 
necessary  for  optimum  management  of  the 
resource  and  full  participation  by  the  States 
and  local  agencies.  Not  infrequently,  the 
States  and  local  agencies  find  themselves  op- 
erating in  a  vacuum  of  unknowns,  \incertaln- 
ty  and  even  conflicts  among  the  Federal 
agencies  themselves. 


^prU  11 


» Ibid.,  p.  17,  18.  and  1». 
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A  few  examples  from  OalUamla's  experi- 
ence may  be  Instructive.  TIm  State  of  Cali- 
fornia itself  Is  now  eonstnicting  the  world's 
largest  water  project,  the  State  water  re- 
sources development  system,  sometimes 
called  the  Feather  River  project  or  the 
State  water  project.  This  is  being  financed 
by  revenues  accruing  to  the  State  from  tide- 
land  oil  development,  a&d  by  a  $1.75  billion 
general  obligation  bond  Issue  approved  by 
the  voters  on  November  8,  1080. 

California  also  has  extensive  water  re- 
source development  programs  undertaken  by 
local  agencies  and  private  entitles. 

In  excess  of  76  percent  of  the  natural  run- 
off In  California  originates  on  federally  with- 
drawn lands.  Most  of  the  larger  dam  and 
reservoir  sites  Involve  such  withdrawn  lands. 
Furthermore,  Federal  projects  have  already 
been  built  or  are  authorized  on  many  of 
the  stream  systems  on  which  the  State  and 
the  local  agencies  are  building  or  propose 
to  build  works.  So  the  Federal  Interest  is 
extensive. 

Calirornla  Is  fortunate  in  many  ways, 
waterwlse — Its  people,  most  of  its  State  leg- 
islators, and  several  of  Its  congressional  dele- 
gation are  extremely  water  conscious,  It  has 
a  reasonably  adequate  body  of  water  law, 
and  It  has  strong  and  well-flnanced  local 
public  agencies.  The  State  government  has 
a  good  organizational  structiire  with  respect 
to  all  aspects  of  water  resource  development, 
control  and  utilization,  with  adequate  sUffs 
of  competent  professional  and  technical  peo- 
ple, for  which,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
leglslatiure  has  always  provided  sufficient 
funds. 

The  State  has  a  long  history,  dating  back 
to  1874.  of  active  interest  and  participation 
In  the  development  trf  its  water  resources, 
first  In  basic  data  collection,  investigations 
and  planning,  and  now  in  the  actual  con- 
struction and  operation  of  projects. 

The  State  likewise  has  a  long  history  of 
active  and  continuing  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  Federal  agencies  and  makes 
large  financial  contributions  to  the  several 
Federal  programs  of  water  development.  For 
example,  the  State  underwrote  the  repay- 
ment of  the  costs  allocated  to  water  conserva- 
tion for  the  Black  Butte  project  on  Stony 
Creek  in  northern  California  and  the  New 
Hogan  project  on  the  Calaveras  River  near 
Stockton  in  central  California.  These  proj- 
ects tLTt  being  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  will  be  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

But,  In  the  matter  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships, perhaps  California  Is  most  fortu- 
nate In  that  In  1927,  the  legislature,  foresee- 
ing the  need  for  comprehensive.  Integrated 
development  of  its  water  resources  and  for 
large  interbasin  transfers  of  water,  author- 
ized *  the  State  Itself  to  set  aside  the  unap- 
propriated water  necessary  for  general  and 
coordinated  plans  for  development.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  State  filing  appli- 
cations for  the  appropriation  of  such  water, 
which  applications  are  exempt  from  diligence 
xmtll  assigned  for  the  actual  construction  of 
projects  that  are  in  ftirtherance  of  or  not  In 
conflict  with  the  general  and  coordinated 
plan  of  development  for  which  the  applica- 
tions were  originally  flled. 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of  these  State 
filings  have  been  made  until  today  at  least 
95  percent  of  the  remaining  tinappropriated 
water  of  the  State  is  covered  by  them.  Sev- 
eral have  been  assigned,  or  releases  from 
priority  granted,  for  the  construction  of 
projects  by  the  Federal  agencies,  by  the  State, 
by  local  public  agencies,  and  by  private  en- 
titles. In  the  assignment,  or  in  granting  re- 
leases from   priority,   the   CalUomia   Water 

•  Sees.  10600-10604,  California  Water  Code. 


Commission,  which  has  custody  of  the  .n^- 
slgned  appUcaUons.  must  include  oondlUoL 
to  reserve  sxxfllclent  water  for  the  futur^dT 
velopment  of  the  coiinUes  in  which  the  wat^ 
originates,'  and  may  Insert  other  condlUcm. 
determined  to  be  necessary  to  protect^ 
pubUc  interest  and  to  insure  proper  devstoo! 
ment  of  the  water  resources  and  n^TTi 
sites  concerned.  "•w^ofr 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  the  matM- 
Federal  agency  In  California  developin.  «a^ 
for  consxunpUve  as  well  as  other  purpoaZ 
The  Bureau  which,  by  law,«  must  acqutaTlta 
water  righU  in  conformity  with  State  watfr 
laws  and  procedures,  has  requested  and  n 
celved  assignment  of  the  State  QlinM  neceJ 
sary  for  Ite  projecu  which  It  has  then  nroe 
essed  through  the  State  water  rights  bosnl* 
In  so  doing  it  has  accepted  and  abided  by  the 
condiUons  Imposed  in  the  assignment 

Thus,  through  the  mechanism  of  th«  suts 
filings,  the  State  has  been  able  to  exercise 
a  measure  of  control  over  the  destiny  of  its 
water  resources  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  possible.  Other  Western  BUtM 
may  not  be  so  fortunate. 

However,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  SUte  act- 
ing through  the  SUte  water  rights  board 
has  any  authority  to  control  the  operation 
of  its  projects. 

Responsible  to  legisUUve  directive,  the 
State  developed  the  California  water  plan 
a  long-range  master  plan  to  guide  the  future 
development,  conservation,  control,  protec- 
tion, distribution  and  uUlixaUon  of  all  the 
State's  water  resoiirces  for  all  beneficial  pur- 
poses throughout  the  State  by  all  agencies 
The  California  water  plan  was  approved  by 
the  leglsUture  In  1060  and  has  been  tadtly 
accepted  by  most,  U  not  aU.  the  Pederal 
agencies  Involved.  It  has  proven  to  be  a 
most  useful  tool  in  achieving  coordlnaUon 
of  effort  among  all  agencies.  Federal,  SUte 
and  local. 

Within  this  framework  then,  what  else 
has  been  necessary  to  harmonize  the  actlv- 
iUes  of  the  SUto  and  its  local  agencies  with 
those  of  the  Federal  agencies? 

The  Federal  central  valley  project  and  the 
SUte  water  project  will  each  divert  from 
the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin  DelU  for  trans- 
fer to  central  and  southern  California.  Each 
has  or  will  have  major  storage  reservoirs  on 
the  streams  tributary  to  the  delU  from 
which  water  will  be  released  to  flow  into  the 
delU  for  redlversion  there.  In  addition,  un- 
regulated runoff  flowing  into  the  deiu  will 
be  diverted  for  storage  and  use  under  each 
project. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  SUte 
department  of  water  resources  have  entered 
into  an  agreement '  which  puts  their  righU 
to  the  surplus  waters  at  the  delU  on  a  parity 
as  between  the  two  agencies  but  not,  of 
course,  with  respect  to  third  parties.  The 
agreement  calls  for  sharing  any  shortages 
that  may  develop  in  the  delU  supply  in  the 
future,  in  accordance  with  a  predetermined 
formula. 

In  furtherance  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  two  agencies  are  now  making  addi- 
tional studies  for  the  coordinated  and  Inte- 
grated operation  of  the  two  proJecU. 

There  are  unfortunately.  Indications  that 
some  of  the  Federal  Interests  Involved  may 
be  having  second  thoughU  about  thU  Ped- 

•  Sec.  10608.  California  Water  Code. 

•  Sec.  8,  act  of  June  17,  1002  (32  SUt.  388) . 
and  acU  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto. 

^  Agreement  between  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  SUU  of  California  for  the 
coordinated  operation  of  the  Federal  central 
valley  project  and  the  SUU  Feather  River 
and  delU  diversion  proJecU,  Iilay  16,  1960, 
contract  No.  14-06-200-8863.     / 
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eral-StaU  agreement.  Should  It  be  abro- 
gated by  the  United  SUUs,  the  SUU  water 
project  might  be  In  serious  difficulties. 

The  Congress  has  authorized  a  Federal 
financial  contribution  to  the  SUU's  Oroville 
Oam  and  Reservoir,  now  under  construction, 
equal  to  the  portion  of  the  cost  allocated 
to  flood  control.  Considerable  controversy 
developed  during  congressional  hearings  on 
the  authorization  bill  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  or  SUU  InUrest  rates  should  be 
used  in  computing  the  allocated  cost — \ise  of 
the  lower  Federal  raU  gave  an  allocation 
some  $14  million  less.  A  compromise  was 
reached. 

The  San  Luis  unit,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Is  a  Joint  Federal- 
SUU  undertaking;  it  comprises  a  large  dam 
and  reservoir  for  offstream  storage  of  the 
surplus  waUrs  piunped  from  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  DelU,  cerUln  pumplng- 
generatlng  planU,  and  a  large  canal  to 
transport  the  waUr  southerly  from  the  reser- 
voirs for  use. 

Storage  st  the  San  Luis  siU  and  a  canal 
running  southerly  therefrom  are  needed  both 
for  the  Federal  central  valley  project  and 
for  the  SUU  waUr  project.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  SUU  agreed  upon  the 
principles  for  the  Joint  underuking  which 
were  Incorporated  In  the  authorizing  act.* 
Heated  controversy  developed  in  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  the  acreage  llmlution 
provisions  of  Federal  reclamation  law  must 
be  applied  to  the  service  of  SUU  waUr 
within  the  SUU's  service  area.  The  Issue 
was  finally  resolved  in  favor  of  the  integrity 
of  SUU  law  as  governing  the  service  of 
wsUr  by  the  SUU.  Repercussions  are  still 
being  heard  from  time  to  time. 

The  San  Luis  unit  Is  being  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  with  the 
SUU  paying  lU  share  of  the  cosU  as  con- 
struction proceeds  under  agreement*  be- 
tween the  Bureau  and  the  SUU.  The  SUU 
will  operaU  it  upon  completion  under  fiu- 
ther  agreement  with  the  Bureau,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  both  proJecU. 

Several  problems  of  InUrrelatlonshlp  be- 
tween the  Federal  central  valley  project  and 
the  SUU  waUr  project  remain  to  be  re- 
solved, however.  The  respective  responsi- 
bilities for  salinity  control  in  the  Sacra- 
mento-San Joaquin  DelU,  or  the  provision 
of  substitute  water  supplies,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the 
delU,  must  be  worked  out.  The  relative 
exUnt  of  Federal  and  SUU  service  of  water 
for  agrlcultviral  purposes  In  cerUIn  areas 
In  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
U  imder  discussion  at  the  present  time; 
clarifying  legislation  may  be  required. 

There  have  been  some  noUble  examples  of 
Federal-local  cooperation  in  California,  too. 
The  Congress  has  made  or  has  authorized  fi- 
nancial contributions  to  cerUIn  local  proJecU 
to  cover  the  cosU  allocated  to  fiood  control — 
the  Cherry  Valley  project  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  In  the  Tuolumne 
River  and  the  Comanche  project  of  the  East 
Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  in  the  Moke- 
lumne  River,  for  example. 

On  the  American  River,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation has  built  Folsom  Reservoir  at  the 
edge  of  the  foothills  and  Is  seeking  congres- 
sional authorization  for  Auburn  Dam  and 
Reservoir  immedlaUly  upstream.  In  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  American  River  sysUm. 
the  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District 
and  Placer  County  WaUr  Agency  are  build- 
ing proJecU  for  power  generation  and  for 
municipal    and    Irrigation    waUr    supplies. 

'Act  of  June  3,  1960  (74  SUt.  166). 

'Agreement  between  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources of  the  SUU  of  California  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Joint  use 
facilities  of  the  San  Luis  unit.  Dec.  30.  1061. 


Both  local  agencies  have  entered  into  agree- 
menU  with  the  Bureau  covering  their  respec- 
tive water  rlghU  and  the  operation  of  the 
proJecU.  The  waur  rlghU  agreemenU  were 
executed  prior  to  issuance  of  permlU  by  the 
StaU  waUr  rlghU  board. 

Not  all  poUntlal  Federal-local  confllcU  in 
waUr  resource  development  in  California 
have  been  settled  so  amicably.  The  Turlock 
and  Modesto  Irrigation  DistricU  have  been 
unable  to  reach  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  as  well  as  cerUIn  local 
fishery  inUresU  with  respect  to  the  fish  re- 
leases to  be  made  from  the  proposed  New 
Don  Pedro  project  on  the  Tuolumne  River,  a 
project  In  which  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  also  has  an  InUrest  for  municipal 
waUr  supply.  The  case  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

But  perhaps  the  most  serious  example  of 
compleU  lack  of  Federal-StaU-local  coopera- 
tion Involves  the  SanU  MargariU  River  In 
San  Diego  County.  Here,  in  one  of  the  most 
severely  waUr  short  areas  of  the  SUU. 
urgently  needed  conservation  of  the  few  re- 
maining undeveloped  waUr  resources  has 
been  frustrated  since  1949  by  litigation  In- 
stituted by  the  United  SUUs.  EfforU  to 
reach  a  compromise  have  been  blocked.  The 
net  result  has  been  a  continuing  waste  of 
water  to  the  ocean,  to  the  detriment  of  every- 
one including  the  plaintiff,  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  noUble  that  the  successful  examples 
of  Federal-SUU  and  Federal-local  coopera- 
tion In  California  have  been  characterized  by 
a  case-by-case  approach  and  by  long  negotia- 
tions, compromise  on  both  sides,  and,  finally, 
by  formally  executed  agreemenU. 

PBOBLEM     ASKAS     IN     ITDERAL-STATE     RELATION- 
SHIPS   AT   THX    rXDEXAL    LXVEL 

Aside  from  the  current  legal  uncerUinties 
concerning  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
West's  water  resources,  perhaps  the  great- 
est bar  to  more  effective  water  resource  man- 
agement and  to  greater  participation  by  the 
States  and  local  agencies,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  never  adopted  a  coherent 
national  water  policy — nor  is  it  likely  to  do 
so.  Rather.  Congress  has  adopted  and  im- 
plemented a  number  of  distinct  development 
programs — the  reclamation  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  flood  con- 
trol program  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
the  small  watershed  protection  and  flood 
prevention  program  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  example — each  functioning 
under  somewhat  different,  and  often  con- 
flicting policies.  Furthermore,  not  Infre- 
quently Congress  modifies  the  basic  policy 
in  the  authorization  of  a  specific  project;  for 
example,  the  acreage  limlUtlon  provisions 
of  reclamation  law  were  modified  for  the 
Washoe  project  in  Nevada  and  for  the  SanU 
Maria  project  in  California. 

In  thU  regard.  Theodore  M.  Schad,'"  for- 
merly executive  director  for  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  National  Water  Resources, 
has  written:  " 

"In  the  evolution  of  national  policies  af- 
fecting water  resources  planning,  many 
ideas  that  are  of  current  significance  have 
been  perennial  subJecU  of  consideration  by 
the  Congress  since  the  early  years  of  the  10th 
century.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  water 
resources  development  In  the  United  SUtes, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  perspicacity  of  such 
leaders  as  Albert  Gallatin,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. John  Wesley  Powell,  Senator  Francis 
O.   Newlands,   the  leaders  of  the  conserva- 


*•  Senior  specialist.  Engineering  and  Pub- 
lic Works.  Lieglslative  Reference  Service,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Washington.  D.C. 

""Perspective  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources Planning."  by  Theodore  M.  Schad, 
Journal  of  the  hydraulics  division  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, vol.  88,  No.  HY4,  July  1062,  pp. 
38-40. 


tion  movement  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
administration  after  the  turn  of  the  aoth 
century,  and  others.  One  is  also  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  same  ideas  for  Improving 
national  water  resource  planning  have  been 
proposed  repeatedly  during  the  past  60 
years,  only  to  be  tiu'ned  down  again  and 
again  because  of  the  imwUlingness  of  inter- 
ested groups  to  compromise.  The  particu- 
lar issue  that  seems  to  recur  most  fre- 
quently is  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
Federal  participation  in  water  resoiirce 
development. 

"During  the  first  half  of  the  lOth  century 
the  question,  'Do  we  need  water  resources 
planning  on  a  natlonitt  level?'  might  have 
been  appropriately  raised  and  debated.  Many 
of  our  leaders  then  had  enough  vision  to 
foresee  that  the  needs  for  water  and  water- 
related  activities  would  Increase,  and  that 
the  niunber  of  problems  that  transcend  State 
and  river  basin  boundaries  would  increase  at 
an  ever-increasing  rate  as  the  United  SUtes 
develops;  therefore,  the  question  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  through  national 
policy,  many  years  ago.  But  the  means  and 
methods  through  which  national  planning 
may  be  efficiently  and  effectively  conducted 
is  yet  to  be  perfected. 

"We  must  recognize  that  there  may  never 
be  a  more  explicit  sUtement  of  national 
policy  than  has  already  been  expressed.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  going  to  devise  such  water 
resources  policy  as  It  deems  necessary.  As  in 
the  past.  It  will  be  gvUded  considerably  by 
the  reconunendatlons  and  advice  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Lead- 
ership will  change  from  the  Congress  to 
the  executive  branch  as  with  the  tenure  of 
members  and  officials,  with  dominant  per- 
sonalities exercising  a  long-lasting  influence. 
This  appears  ineviUble  with  the  form  of 
government  esUbllshed  by  the  Constitution 
in  which  national  powers  are  divided  among 
the  execuUve,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  This 
form  of  government  was  adopted  for  the 
basic  reason  that  the  people  of  the  Original 
Thirteen  SUtes  feared  that  concentration 
of  power  in  a  strong  Central  Government 
could  permit  their  freedom  to  be  surrendered. 
The  constitutional  division  of  responsibility 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  primary  factors 
that  has  prevented  the  esUbllshment  of  a 
consistent  national  policy  for  water  resource 
planning  and  development.  It  has  provided 
a  weakness  that  has  permitted  pressure 
groups,  in  many  instances,  to  prevent  what 
might  have  been  desirable  changes  In  water 
resources  policies.  Yet,  this  weakness  has 
also  tended  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  rigid 
policies  that  could  have  been  ill-fitted  to 
some  of  the  diverse  physical  conditions  that 
may  be  found  throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

"ConfllcU  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  SUtes  api>ear  to  be  inevlUble 
because  of  the  ill-deflned  and  changing  line 
of  demarcation  that  has  emerged  between 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governmente. 

"Little  has  been  said  herein  conoeming  the 
differences  in  policy  caiised  by  the  differences 
In  the  basic  legislation  under  which  the 
major  Federal  water  resource  planning 
agencies  operate.  These  differences  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  as  long  as  the  several 
agencies  programs  come  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  different  committees  of  Congress; 
however,  a  trend  has  been  begun  that  may 
lead  gradually  to  consistency.  This  trend 
is  toward  enactmenU  such  as  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1068,"  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act,'*  and  the  Federal  Water 


"  Public  Law  86-600,  title  IH,  July  3.  1068, 
72  Stat.  207.  810. 

"Public  Law  86-624.  Aug.  12,  1968,  72 
SUt.  663. 
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Pollution  Contitd  Act  Amendments  of  1961, 
vniA  wtabUalk  Identloal  poUelfls  under 
wtklen  tlw  BuTMHi  at  KachuaAttan  and  Oorpm 
oC  Iftigtnew  eaa  ooepent*  la  certain  limited 
fields  or  ttieir  ■attvtty.'" 

Nor  ham  CoogrHs  aeta«  to  deOnftlTeiy  de^ 
Ilneate  thm  natvre  and  oteat  of  the  VMeral 
re^onemuity  la  water  reeovrce  deveiopBent. 
Wit*  tlM  poealbl*  asoeptloa  at  narigatlon. 
CiOngNM  hM  nrrcr  aeoepted  fuU  reeponsi- 
blUty  tar  any  particular  Mpeet  <rf  water  de- 
Telopmest:  rather.  It  ha*  acted  on  a  proj- 
ect>by-project  ba^a.  The  Senate  Select 
Conunlttee  on  National  Water  Beaoiircee  ree- 
ognlaad  the  problem  but  made  no  reoom- 
mendattona  with  r«peet  thereto. 

Ttie  new  "Policies,  Standards,  and  Pro- 
cedtires  la  the  FormulAtlon,  Xvaluatlon.  and 
Bevtew  of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  or 
Water  and  Belated  Land  Resources."  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  President's 
Water  Heeourcea  Council  and  approved  by 
President  Kennedy  on  May  15,  I9e3,>*  falls 
to  define  the  Pederal  Interests,  ob^tives  and 
responsibilities  in  meaningful  terms.  The 
result  Is  that  the  Pederal  agency  preparing 
a  report  on  a  particular  project  Is.  within 
rather  broad  limits,  tree  to  define  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  objsetive  ss  it  may  see 
fit.  Not  Infrequently,  In  eases  where  sev- 
eral Pederal  agencies  are  involved,  their 
views  and  objectives  are  oanfilctlag  among 
themselves. 

The  dUSeultles  In  aehlervlng  harmonious 
relationships  between  Pederal  programs  on 
the  one  hand  and  State  and  local  programs 
on  the  other,  are  Increased  by : 

1.  The  fact  that  Pederal  projects  are  fund- 
ed by  annual  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral fimds  of  the  United  States,  whereas 
States  and  local  agencies  generally  must  re- 
ly on  the  sale  of  bonds,  a  far  more  diffl- 
cult   and  costly   method   of  financing. 

3.  Differences  in  Interest  rates  used  in 
project   formulation   and   for  repayment. 

S.  The  economic  bias  toward  certain  uses 
of  water,  such  as  agrictilture.  quality  con- 
trol, navigation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  recre- 
ation, caused  by  the  pricing,  repayment,  and 
nonrelmbursablllty  policies  imder  which  the 
Federal  programs  operate.  The  States,  and 
particularly  local  agemcias,  are  not  in  a 
position  to  be  so  generoiis  with  their  funds 
as  Is  the  U.S.  Government.  This  bias  may 
result  In  inefllclency  in  iise  and  overallo- 
cation  ot  the  reeoxirce  to  theee  purpoees. 
The  matter  of  proper  reeource  allocation  will 
be  of  Increasing  concern,  particularly  to  the 
States  and  local  agencies,  as  the  cost  of  new 
water  supplies  progressively  grows  greater 
with  time. 

4.  The  proJect-by-proJect  approach  in 
both  planning  and  execution  of  most  Fed- 
eral programs,  particularly  on  intrastate 
streams. 

5.  Competition  and  eonfllots  among  the 
Federal  agencies  and  programs. 

8.  The  inadequacy  of  the  present  require- 
ments for  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
States  and  local  agencies.  Imposed  by  law 
and  by  directive  upon  the  Pederal  agencies. 

These  problem  areas,  combined  with  the 
current  uncertainty  as  to  ownership  and 
control  of  the  basic  resoxirce,  have  resiilted 
in  a  vacuum  in  which  It  Is  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  the  States  and  local  agencies  to 
operate.  The  stimulus  and  Initiative  for 
corrective  action  must  come  throxigh  the 
Congress. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  States  do  not 
have  their  own  internal  problems,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  thoee  cited  at  the  Pederal 
level,  which  mtist  be  resolved  before  fully 
effective  action  can  be  taken.  But  until 
Congress  acts  afllrmatively  and  positively 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  Pederal-State 
relationships,  the  States  and  local  agencies 
wlU  ccntlntie  to  find  themselves  fwced  to 
operate  on  case-by-case  basis  irrespective  of 


"8.    Doc.    No.    97.    87th    Cong..    2d    sess. 


their  own  best  efforts.  Because  of  the  in- 
c— tog  searetty  of  undeveloped  water  r»- 
souiees  to  relatlaci  to  the  ever-givwtng  ^iwt 
expanding  demands  therefor,  and  the  In- 
rreanliig  eoets  of  development,  we  can  no 
longv  atford  th«  Ixanxry  at  the  present  un- 
coordinated and  haphasard  approach. 
soacx  paoPosALs  roa  soltttiow 
DrvM  &.  Warner.  Chief,  General  Litigation 
Section.  I^nds  Division.  U^.  Departmant  of 
Justice,  has  stated :  >• 

"The  preblem  U  to  ascertain  the  areaa 
wlthlm  which  there  Is  room  tor  aooommoda- 
tkm  and  then,  to  the  extent  such  Is  not  al- 
ready proTidad  for  under  agjatirn  law.  to 
agree  upon  legislation  within  those  areas 
which  will  work  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  Nation  at  large  and  local  interests  in 
water  resource  development. 

Mr.  Clark  (Assistant  Attorney  General) 
has  suggested  that  the  national  interest  in 
water  reaourcs  conservation,  development 
and  \ise  would  be  better  served  were  Con- 
gress first  to  provide  for  a  special  study  and 
dsUneation  of  all  Pederal  claims  of  rights 
to  the  use  of  water,  including  claims  based 
on  reeervatlons  of  the  public  lands,  in  areas 
where  there  Is  need  for  this  knowledge.  The 
results  of  such  study  and  delineation  would 
give  the  States  and  local  interests  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  local  determinations 
of  the  waters  remaining  available  for  local 
development.  Such  provision.  If  coupled 
with  authorisation  for  the  appropriation  of 
waters  on  reserved  lands  in  excess  of  ths 
anticipated  needs  for  accomplishment  of  the 
purpoeee  of  the  reservations,  would  very  ma- 
terially further  thoee  objectives  of  the  varioxis 
proposals  for  legislation  which  can  be  ac- 
commodated without  hindrance  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

"To  provide  against  waste  of  this  precious 
resource  pending  the  time  when  the  reserved 
waters  may  be  applied  to  the  piuposes  for 
which  reservations  have  been  made,  author- 
ization of  temporary  use  might  be  provided 
for.  While  this  suggestion  might  be  deemed 
impractical  because  of  the  unattractiveness 
of  making  substantial  Investments  on  the 
basis  of  temporary  permits,  this  difficulty 
could  be  overcome  if  the  United  States  were 
to  guarantee  return  of  the  investments 
should  the  water  supply  of  the  projects  for 
which  permits  are  granted  be  impaired  by 
exercise  of  the  reserved  rights  within  si>ec- 
Ified  times  after  issxiance  of  the  permits." 

While  at  first  glance,  the  specific  delinea- 
tion and  qualification  of  the  Pederal  claims 
to  water  might  appear  to  be  a  feasible  solu- 
tion, the  proposal  has  extremely  serious 
drawbacks,  not  the  least  of  these  wovUd  be 
the  time  required.  Because  of  multiplicity 
of  the  Federal  Interests  involved,  such  a 
study  would  take  several  years  to  complete 
and  additional  time  for  congressional  con- 
sideration. During  that  period,  little  or  no 
additional  water  development,  especially  by 
States  and  lo^  Interests,  would  or  could  be 
luidertaken.  The  economic  impact  would  be 
severe. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  in  all  of  the 
Western  Statee.  as  in  case  In  California,  most 
of  the  developable  water  resources  originate 
on  or  flow  across  federally  rsserved  lands,  or 
occur  In  streams  which  are  legally  navigable. 
To  allow  the  non-Federal  Interests  to  appro- 
priate and  develop  only  the  excess  remain- 
ing after  full  reservation  for  the  anticipated 
Pederal  needs,  would  effectively  preclude 
any  further  water  development  by  the 
States  and  local  interests  for  economic  rea- 
sons— such  excess  water  woiild  be  extremely 
CDBtiy  and  uneconomic  to  develop  by  itself. 

"  "Water  Resources  for  the  Future :  A  Na- 
tional Problem."  by  David  R.  Warner,  Chief. 
General  Litigation  Section,  Lsmds  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  before  the  Southern 
CalifomU  Water  Conference.  Loa  Angelesu 
Peb.  4.  19«S. 
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ib2L^."P1£L^'°'^«  »*•*-  »a<l  local 
interests   to   proceed   under  temnorarv  «2^ 

mn.   with  uis  united  state.  gSSSeSL 

return  of  the  invectmenta  If  the^nSTS* 

pnrpoae  within  a  spedfled  time  u  hi«n. 
attractive.  A  Stats  or  local^^x^  ^Z 
ftBd  It  dlfflcult  to  ^miry  pr^S^L,'^ 
water  development  and  to  allow  an  eoono^ 
to  be  built  or  expanded  upon  the  waw^ 
ply  made  available  tiiereby  under  such  wST 
dltlons.  unless  at  the  same  time,  the  Umt«» 
States  guaranteed  to  continue  to  fornS 
a  water  supply  for  that  economy  at^ 
greater  cost.  While  the  Integritrof  invert^ 
ment  U  highly  Importiuit.  the  sssuranoTof 
a  continuing,  dependabls  water  suppJr  u 
even    more    important    to    the    people   oon- 

♦  IV"*!.^  obvious  that  a  different  approach 
to  the  difficult  problem  of  harmonlxine  Fyd 
eral-State-local  relationship.  an<j  to  provld. 
for  coordinated,  cooperative  action,  li  badlv 
needed.  "wuj 

THx  WAT»  arsocacxs  n^smriMo  act  or  i»«i  •• 
In  furtherance  of  the  rwxanmendatloB. 
of  the  Select  Conunltte.  on  NaUonal  WStw 
Resources,  the  Water  Resources  Plannlnr 
Act  of  1961  was  Introduced  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  87th  Congress  as  S.  2346  with  the  back- 
ing  of  President  Kennedy.  Extensive  hear- 
ings  were  held  at  which  vigorous  protssu 
were  voiced,  partictUarly  by  nme  of  the 
States,  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  Bute  repre- 
senUtion  and  participation.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  87th  Congress  but  extensive 
amendments  to  meet  the  States'  objscUons 
were  prepared  by  the  staff  at  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs  for  consideration  by  the  88th  Con- 
grees."  A  clean  bin  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  ReprMntatlves  as  H.R.  S«ao 

Pertinent    extracts    from    the    Water    Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1903  follow: 

"STATXMxirr  or  pouct 
"Sac.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  ths 
Nation,  it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  be  planned  on  a  comprehenslvs  and 
coordinated  basis  with  the  cooperation  of  aU 
affected  Pederal  agencies.  States,  local  gov- 
emmenta,  and  others  concerned. 

"BF»»cT  ow  ibamran  laws 

"8«c.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued— 

"(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  Bute  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
in  the  field  of  water  resoiirces  planning, 
development,  or  control;  nor  to  displace,  su- 
persede, or  limit  the  Jurisdiction  or  reeponsl- 
bUlty  or  any  legally  established  Joint  or  com- 
mon agency  of  two  or  more  States,  or  of  two 
or  more  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment; 
nor  to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  fund  projects;  nor  to  limit  the 
vise  of  other  mechsnisms.  If  preferred  by  the 
participating  governmental  xiniU,  in  the 
water  resources   field; 

"(b)  as  8ui>er8edlng.  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
^deral  ageneiee  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  «•  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resoiures,  or  to  exer- 
cise licensing  or  regulatory  functions  in  rela- 
tion thereto:  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  ths  International 
Joint  Commission.  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, or  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission.  United  States  snd 
Mexico. 


fr- 
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>*  HJU  SC30.  ggth  Cong..  1st  ••«. 

''Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In^ 
sular  Affairs,  confidential  rtmiminrr  pclnt» 
tentative  draft  of  a  revtalon  of  8.  2346.  STth 
Cong.,  1st  sen.,  Jan.  11, 19«S. 


"rrrLS  n — anr^  basxm  oomicissions 
"Creation  of  comTnissiona 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Ths  President  is  authorlaed 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
water  resources  commission  upon  reqtiest 
therefor  by  tbe  (proposed  Water  ReM)uroes) 
Council,  or  request  addressed  to  the  Council 
by  a  SUte  within  which  all  or  part  of  the 
bssln  or  basins  concerned  are  located  if  the 
request  ( 1 )  defines  the  region,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  related  river  basins  for  which  a 
commission  Is  requested. 

"(b)  Ksch  such  commission  for  a  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall — 

"(i)  serve  ss  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordmatlon  of  Federal.  State.  Interstate, 
and  local  plans  for  the  development  of  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resotirces  in  its  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins; 

"(3)  prepare  a  comprehensive  coordinated. 
Joint  plan  for  Federal.  State.  Interstate,  and 
local  development  of  water  and  related  land 
resources; 

"(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  dsta  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

"(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems  in 
lU  region,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  ba- 
sins as  are  necessary  In  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  described  in  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"Membership  of  commissiona 

"Sec.  303.  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall  t>e  composed  of  members  appointed  as 
follows: 

"(a)  A  chairman  ap{)Olnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and 
coordinating  officer  of  the  Pederal  members 
of  the  commission  and  who  shall  represent 
the  Psderal  Goveriunent  in  Federal-State 
relations  on  the  Commission; 

"(b)  One  member  from  each  Pederal  de- 
partment or  independent  agency  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  substantial  inter- 
est in  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
Commission,  such  member  to  serve  as  the 
represenutlve  of  such  department  or  inde- 
pendent agency; 

"(c)  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
the  Commission  Is  established,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  each  such  member  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  which  he  represents.  In  the  absence  of 
governing  provisions  of  State  law,  such  State 
members  shall  be  appointed  and  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

"(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  inter- 
•Ute  agency  created  by  an  Interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  region,  river  basin,  cm- 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  is  created. 

"(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
President,  one  member,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  the  United 
States  section  of  any  international  conunls- 
slon  crested  by  s  tresty  to  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  has  been  given,  and 
whoee  Jurisdiction  extends  to  the  waters 
of  the  region,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  for  which  the  river  basin  commis- 
sion is  esUbUshed. 

"Orfftnixation  of  commisaion* 

•  •  •  •  m 
"8bc.  20S.  (b)  State  members  of  each  com- 
mission shsll  annually  elect  the  vice  chair- 
man, who  shall  serve  alro  as  chairman  and 
coordinating  officer  of  the  SUte  members 
of  the  commission. 

*  •  •  •  • 

(d)  Voting  on  the  commission  shall  be 
only  by  the  chairman,  acting  In  behalf  of 


the  Federal  members,  and  by  the  vice  chair- 
man, upon  instruction  from  the  State  mem- 
bers. 

Dutiet  of  the  commission 

"Sac.  304.  (a)  Each  river  basin  commis- 
sion shall — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(3)  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  participating  State  a  report 
on  Its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such 
report  shall  be  transmitted  through  the  Pres- 
ident to  the  Congxess.  After  such  transmis- 
sion, copies  of  any  such  repeat  shall  be 
sent  to  the  heads  of  such  Pederal,  State, 
interstate,  and  international  agencies  as 
the  President  or  the  Governors  of  the  par- 
ticipating States  may  direct; 

"(3)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  participating  States  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated.  Joint  plan,  and  any  major  nec- 
essary revisions  thereof,  for  water  and  related 
land  resources  development  in  the  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
such  commission  was  established.  Before 
the  commission  submits  such  a  plan  or  major 
revision  to  the  Council.  It  shall  transmit 
the  proposed  plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of 
each  Federal  department  or  agency,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  each  State,  and  each  of  the  inter- 
state agency,  from  which  a  member  of  the 
commission  has  been  appointed,  and  to  the 
head  of  the  United  States  section  of  any  in- 
ternational Commission  if  the  plan  or  re- 
vision deals  with  a  boundary  water  or  a  river 
crossing  a  boundary,  or  any  tributary  flow- 
ing into  such  Ixjundary  water  or  river,  over 
which  the  international  commission  has  Ju- 
risdiction or  for  which  it  has  responsibility. 
Bach  such  department  and  agency  head. 
Governor,  interstate  agency,  and  the  United 
States  section  of  an  international  commis- 
sion shall  have  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  the  receipt  of  the  proposed  plan  or  re- 
vision to  report  Its  views,  comments,  and 
recommendations  to  the  conunission.  The 
commission  may  modify  the  plan  or  revision 
after  considering  the  reports  so  submitted. 
The  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
submitted  by  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  head.  Governor,  interstate  agency, 
and  United  States  section  of  an  international 
conunission  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Council  with  the  plan  or  revision. 

"(4)  submit  to  the  Co\mclI<at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
it  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions  of 
the  commission  and  for  implementing  the 
plan." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1963,  with  certain  amend- 
ments which  are  discussed  below,  presents  a 
workable  means  of  resolving  the  present 
somewhat  chaotic  situation. 

To  be  more  fully  effective  in  resolving 
current  problems  of  Federal-State  relation- 
ships.  the  Water  Resovu-ces  Planning  Act 
of  1963,  as  set  forth  in  H.R.  3620,  should 
be  amended  to  provide: 

1.  For  greater  representation  by  the  States 
on  river  basin  commissions  concerned  only 
with  intrastate  river  basins  or  regions. 

2.  That  a  river  basin  commission  once 
established,  will  be  permanent  unless  its 
discontinuance  is  requested  by  all  the  States 
concerned  or  specifically  directed  by  con- 
gressional action. 

3.  That  in  formulating  its  comprehensive, 
coordinated.  Joint  plan  for  Federal,  SUte, 
interstate  and  local  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  the  river  basin 
commission  shall  recognize  and  take  into 
account  all  rights  to  the  use  of  water  which 
are  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  SUteis] 
Involved.  If  such  rights  must  be  taken  for 
any  Pederal  purpose  envisioned  iinder  the 
plan,  the  United  SUtes  should  be  required 
to  pay  proper  compensation  therefor  at  the 


time  of  taking  and  to  provide  a  replacement 
supply  at  no  greater  cost  for  any  depriva- 
tion in  water  supply  caused  by  such  taking. 

4.  That  the  river  basin  commission  shall 
recognize  all  existing  Pederal-State  or  Fed- 
eral-local agreements. 

5.  That  the  Joint  plan  as  submitted  to  the 
Congrea  and  to  the  8Ute[s]  shall  clearly 
set  forth  the  commission's  recommendations 
concerning  respective  responsibilities  as  to 
financing,  construction,  and  operation  of 
the  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  interesta  in 
controlling  and  developing  the  water  re- 
sovu-ces concerned  Including  water  for  qual- 
ity control,  enhancement  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resources,  and  for  recreational  purposes, 
and  in  providing  the  necessary  water  sup- 
plies for  the  land  resources  involved. 

6.  That  the  river  basin  commission  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  and  the  SUte[e] 
the  exUnt  of  cost  sharing  among  Federal, 
SUte,  and  local  interesU  for  the  specific 
units  of  the  plan  in  which  there  is  a  com- 
mon Interest. 

The  Water  Resoiu-ces  Planning  Act  of  1963 
would  also  be  helpful  in  eliminating  some 
of  the  ciurent  problems  among  the  Pederal 
agencies  themselves. 

A  precedent  for  Joint  Pederal-SUte  action 
in  all  aspects  of  water  development  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion formed  by  intersUte  compact,"  with 
very  broad  powers  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol, development,  protection  and  utilization 
of  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  River.  The 
United  SUtes  is  a  fully  participating  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission. 

Careful  consideration  shoiild  be  given  to 
the  appointment  of  such  a  river  basin  com- 
mission as  envisioned  in  the  WaUr  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1963  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  lower  Colorado  River  project  '• 
as  proposed  by  then  SecreUry  of  the  InUrlor. 
The  areal  extent  of  the  proposal,  extending 
as  it  does  to  the  north  coastal  area  in  north- 
ern California,  and  the  great  diversity  and 
complexity  of  the  Federal-State-local  Inter- 
esU involved,  make  it  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  Department  of  the  InUrlor.  acting 
alone,  would  be  able  to  prepare  an  accepU- 
ble  plan. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  problems  of  Federal-StaU 
relationships  encompass  not  only  the  cur- 
rent legal  uncertainties  as  to  ownership  and 
control  of  the  West's  waUr  resources,  but 
also  matUrs  of  policy,  fiiuuiclng,  cost  shar- 
ing, respective  exUnt  of  responsibility.  inUr- 
agency  relationships  and  others.  The  WaUr 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1963,  properly 
amended,  appears  to  offer  a  mechanism  for 
more  harmonious  Pederal-SUU-local  rela- 
tionships and  for  achieving  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
waUr  resovu-ces.  It  is  respectfully  suggested 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Association, 
in  addition  to  iU  efforU  to  find  a  proper 
solution  to  the  legal  issues  concerned,  also 
direct  Ite  atuntion  to  these  other  problems 
and  their  solution. 


NEW    VS.    AIRCRAFT    DESIGNS    TO 
MEET  FOREION  COMPETITION 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  greatest  adventures  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  been  the  development  of 
the  airplane.  Safe,  dependable  air 
transportation  is  now  taken  for  grant^ 


87. 


"Public   Law   87-338,   approved   Sept. 
1961,  75  SUt.  688. 

"  "Future  WaUr  Resources  Development  in 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,"  committee 
print  No.  1,  Hovise  Committee  on  InUrlor  and 
Insular  Affairs,  88th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  Jan.  21, 
1963. 
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thooffh  it  was  completely  unheard  of  and 
undreamed  ^)f- a  few  decades  ago. 

Much  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
"/orldwlde  aviation  industry  during  the 
last  25  years  has  been  accurately  at- 
tributed to  the  ingenuity  which,  under 
our  American  free-enterprise  system, 
went  into  the  design  of  one  particular 
U.S.  transport  plane.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  old  and  reliable  workhorseW  the 
airways,  the  DC-3,  a  product  of  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 

This  week  Donald  W.  Douglas,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Douglas  Aircraft, 
announced  that  his  firm  will  proceed  Im- 
mediately to  produce  a  new  twin-Jet 
commercial  airliner  to  be  known  as  the 
DC-9.  Perhaps  never  again  will  the  avi- 
ation world  have  the  benefit  of  a  break- 
through comparable  to  the  DC-3.  but 
the  decision  of  the  Douglas  Co.  to  under- 
take production  of  a  so-called  "compact 
Jet"  transport  has  rightfully  drawn  ap- 
plause and  expressions  of  good  wishes  to 
the  company  from  throughout  the  world. 
The  UJS.  aircraft  indiistry  has  thrived 
on  competition.  Douglas,  in  announcing 
the  DC-9  project,  made  it  clear  that  the 
eompany  expects  this  aircraft  to  meet  a 
need  in  the  highly  competitive  market 
for  versatile  transport  airplanes. 

It  has  been  growing  more  evident 
every  day  that  our  airlines  need  a  Jet 
transport  scHnewhat  smaller  than  the  ex- 
isting Jet  airliners  such  as  the  marvelous 
Boeing  707's.  the  DC-«'s  and  the  Con- 
vairs.  These  larger  and  more  expensive 
planes  have  helped  improve  the  financial 
condition  of  our  air  carriers,  but  they 
require  large  airports  and  a  large  vol- 
xane  of  passengers  to  show  a  profit  Of 
the  727  airports  in  the  United  States  with 
scheduled  airline  service,  only  61  now  are 
serviced  by  pure  Jets.  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport,  of  course,  is  the  outstand- 
ing example  of  an  airport  not  suited  for 
existing  jet  airliners. 

This  week,  during  hearings  of  the  Avla- 
^on  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act,  witness  after  witness  has  testi- 
fied on  various  problems  concerning  the 
continuing  development  of  our  air  trans- 
port industry.  The  committee  has  been 
reminded  by  highly  qualified  witnesses 
that  emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  de- 
sign and  development  of  air  transports 
compatible  with  the  existing  and  planned 
airports  in  this  country.  A  fast,  eco- 
nomical Jet  airliner  adapted  to  a  larger 
pnHX>rtion  of  the  existing  airport  system 
is  a  well-defined  and  much  sought  after 
objective.  The  Boeing  727,  now  imder- 
going  fiight  tests,  is  a  three-engine  de- 
sign which  is  expected  to  require  run- 
ways of  less  than  6,000  feet  in  length.  It 
will  carry  a  unit  cost  of  about  $4,200,000, 
according  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, and  will  have  a  maxlmimi  gross  take- 
off weight  of  142.000  pounds.  The  DC-8. 
sUll  in  the  design  stage,  also  will  need 
leas  than  6.000  feet  of  runway  and  will 
cost  about  $3,100,000  per  plane,  accord- 
ing to  the  FAA.  It  will  have  a  maximum 
gross  takeoff  weight  of  about  77.000 
pounds.  The  DC-9  passenger  capacity 
wUl  therefore  be  smaller. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  cited  the  requirement 
for  a  some^i^at  smaller  and  more  eco- 
nomical Jet  aircraft  to  operate  at  ranges 
of  from  100  to  1,100  miles.  He  believes 
that  hundreds  of  obsolete  and  obsolescent 


alrer«ft  eventually  win  be  replaced  by 
aircraft  of  the  DC-9  type.  His  state- 
ments concerning  this  decision  reflect 
well  upon  the  citizenship  and  statesman- 
ship of  the  entire  aircraft  building 
industry. 

Mr.  Douglas  said : 

WliUe  our  decision  to  build  th«  DC-9  had 
to  be,  and  Is,  based  on  our  beat  business 
calculations,  we  are  also  conscious  of  the 
benefit  to  our  national  interests  of  this  proj- 
ect. American-built  aircraft  have  been  pre- 
eminent in  world  air  commerce  for  almost  30 
years.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  help,  once 
again,  in  maintaining  that  poslUon  of  leader- 
ship. 

Several  aircraft  companies  in  Europe 
already  have  taken  aim  on  this  target. 
It  is  good  to  have  another  U.S.  company 
Join  these  highly  qualified  foreign  firms 
in  competing  to  fill  the  need.  The  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  continued  growth  and 
improved  health  of  private  industrial  or- 
ganizations capable  of  producing  such 
highly  complex  machines. 

The  economy  of  the  United  States 
stands  to  benefit  also.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  to  note  that  the  Douglaa 
Co.  disclosed  a  new  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment with  major  subcontractors  in  con- 
nection with  the  DC-9.  It  was  noted 
that  these  subcontracts  will  be  divided 
among  companies  located  in  27  States 
and  Canada.  However,  the  main  produc- 
tion of  the  plane  will  be  at  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  providing  emplojmaent  for  6.000 
there. 

Although  there  may  never  be  another 
giant  stride  forward  like  the  DC-3,  many 
improvements  in  the  art  of  fiight  are  yet 
to  come.  Millions  upon  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  not  yet  fiown.  We  have 
hardly  touched  the  tremendous  gains  in 
oinr  economy  and  our  standard  of  living 
which  air  transport,  both  for  cargo  and 
passengers,  can  bring. 

E^^ery  major  innovation  in  aircraft  de- 
sign improves  our  opportunity  to  realize 
these  potential  benefits.  The  decision  to 
build  this  new  aircraft,  the  DC-9.  follows 
the  pattern  of  progress  which  not  only 
Douglas,  but  many  other  U.S.  aircraft 
companies  have  pursued.  It  is  a  most 
timely  and  most  important  decision. 


THE  BIRTH  OP  WEST  VIROINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  by  proclamation  of  President 
Lincoln,  on  April  20,  1863,  West  Virginia 
was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the 
35th  State  on  June  20.  1863.  The  State 
magazme  section  of  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Sunday  Qazette-Mail  has  been  run- 
ning a  series  of  articles  by  John  O.  Mor- 
gan detailing  the  events  and  Incidents 
which  led  to  West  Virginia's  severance 
from  Virginia  and  the  declaration  of  its 
independence  as  a  separate  State. 

Almost  2  years  earlier,  on  July  9.  1861. 
the  citizens  of  western  Virginia  h^d 
elected  two  Senators  to  represent  them 
In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Since  the  State  of 
Virginia  had  seceded  from  the  Union, 
but  formal  steps  had  not  been  taken 
leading  to  the  severance  of  the  region 
west  of  the  mountains,  there  was  doubt 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  election.  The 
VS.  Senate,  however,  accepted  the  new 
Senators  by  a  vote  of  35  to  6. 


Sentiment  in  western  Virginia  was 
growing  rapidly  for  complete  separation 
from  the  mother  State  and  the  emenT 
ence  of  a  new  State.  «•«*»- 

I  ask  unantmotis  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro  another  of  ifr 
Morgan's  articles  highlighting  the  dnSa 
of  these  portentous  months  as  an  emoii 
ing  SUte  sought  admission  to  the  Unlaa! 
pledging  complete  loyalty  to  the  prlnZ 
clples  of  our  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Tu  LoTAi.  LxoisLATxras 
(By  John  a.  Morgan) 

The  first  legislative  assembly  of  the  Rear 
ganlzed  Government  of  Virginia  elected  two 
outstanding  Union  men  to  the  VS   Sensts 
on  July  9,  18«1.  '  ^'**"'" 

They  were  John  S.  Carllle,  44,  of  CTarto- 
burg,  and  Waltman  T.  WlUey.  60.  of  Morgan, 
town.  Both  had  won  distinction  as  delegatas 
to  the  Virginia  State  ConvenUon  eartler  la 
the  year. 

Carllle,  a  strong  radical  and  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  was  elected  38  to  0.  Wllley 
a  conservative,  received  33  votes  to  10  for 
Peter  O.  Van  Winkle  of  Parkersburg  and  m 
for  Daniel  Ltunb  of  Wheeling. 

The  aggressive  CarUle  was  at  the  foontain- 
head  of  the  nam  State  movement.  At  the 
time  of  the  election,  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity. 

In  an  editorial  endorsing  him  for  the  Sen- 
ate poet,  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  said  on 
the  day  of  his  ejection: 

"Where  is  the  man  who  has  done  so  much 
In  the  movement,  now  so  far  along  on  its 
•ucceasful  accomplishment,  m  Mr.  CarllleT 
He  has  led  the  van  •  •  •  ifr.  Carllle  has 
been  a  leader,  a  bold  and  persevering  one." 

A  contemporary  writer,  who  saw  Carllle  in 
actlcHi  at  the  Virginia  convention,  wrote  this 
capsule  description: 

"A  man  of  fine  talents — a  ready,  keen,  solid 
and  impreaslve  man  •  •  •  somewhat  singu- 
lar looking,  being  very  sallow  and  ang^^ji^r  la 
his  face;  flat  on  bis  head,  compact  and  well- 
knit  in  his  framework  *  *  •  a  rich,  deep, 
voice,  fine  power  of  expression,  imperturb- 
able coolness  and  a  great  deal  of  tact." 

Willey,  a  slaveowner  and  lover  of  old  Vir- 
ginia, was  accused  of  being  lukewarm  in  his 
unionism.  On  his  way  home  from  the  Vir- 
ginia convention,  while  laboring  under  aocne 
misinformation,  he  accused  President  Lincoln 
of  precipitating  the  ClvU  War. 

But  at  the  time  of  his  electloa.  Wllley'i 
popularity  star  obviously  was  on  the  rise 
again.  Here's  a  contemporary  sketch  of  Um 
Senator: 

"A  very  tall,  elegant,  dignified  genUeman 
•  •  •  long,  bony  face,  large  brilliant  eyes, 
large  nose,  heavy  eyebrows,  large  mouth,  long 
chin,  black  hair,  dark  complexion,  exceed- 
ingly long  arms,  skeleton-like  hands,  spec- 
tacles, no  whiskers,  fine  clothes,  looks  like  a 
great  man.  as  he  is,  and  his  very  presence 
casts  a  feeling  of  awe  over  you. 

"Voice  pecxillar.  and  his  style  of  speaklag 
renuu-kable.  nnlsee  his  voice  up  to  a  certain 
pitch,  which  is  impoaalble  to  describe,  more 
than  to  say  it  is  a  pleading,  sorrowful,  trem- 
bUng  voice,  lU  effect  ill  powerful,  thrilling 
the  hearts  of  Ills  hearers  as  if  by  magnetism, 
and  almost  irresistibly  carrying  away  the 
feelings  of  an  audience,  if  not  their  Judg- 
mcnu." 

The  new  Senators  were  elected  fill  the  emti 
vacated  by  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  and  James 
M.  Mason  after  old  Virginia  seceded  from  the 
Union.  Carllle  was  elected  to  serve  until 
1866  and  Wllley  until  1863. 

Carllle  was  in  Washington  at  tlM  time  of 
the  election,  and  WlUey  soon  Joinsd  hte 
there.  Their  credentials  were  presented  by  a 
lojral  Tennessee  Senator,  Andrew  Johnson. 
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The  ellflbility  ot  tiM  Senators  from  west- 
ern Virginia  was  challenged,  and  a  brisk  de- 
bau  followwd. 

One  Senator  claimed  that  seating  CarlUe 
and  WUley  woiild  mean  reoogntttoB  of  a 
minority  of  the  Virginia  people,  who  would 
bave  the  power  to  overthrow  the  State  gov- 
gmment.  That  argument  was  countered 
with  statements  that  seating  the  two  Sena- 
tors would  mean  reeognitlon  of  the  loyal 
citlsens  of  the  State — thoee  who  believed  in 
the  Union  and  supported  the  Constitution. 

By  a  vote  of  35  to  6.  the  Senate  decided  to 
sccept  the  two  new  members.  The  action 
gave  the  people  of  western  Virginia  two 
strong  voices  in  a  very  strategic  place.  It 
was  good  news  for  ths  backers  of  the  new 
State  movement. 

The  State  legislative  assembly,  or  loyal  leg- 
Islattire,  elected  three  additional  officers  on 
July  0.  They  were  Luclan  A.  Hagans  of  Pres- 
ton County,  secretary  of  state;  Samuel  Crane 
of  Randolph  County,  auditor;  and  Campbell 
Tarr  of  Brooke  County,  treasurer. 

Election  of  the  Senators  and  the  three 
other  officers  was  the  main  business  com- 
pleted by  the  assembly  in  a  26-day  eeesioh. 

The  session  opened  in  Wheeling  at  noon 
July  1.  with  the  house  convening  in  the  U.S. 
custoinhouse  and  the  senate  in  the  Llnsly 
Institute.  Elections  were  conducted  by  Joint 
action  of  the  two  houses. 

In  an  organization  meeting,  Daniel  Frost 
of  Jackson  County  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  Hoiise,  defeating  Pontaln  Smith  of 
BAarion  County  by  a  vote  of  24-10.  Daniel  L. 
K>isley  of  Mason  County,  the  loyal  Ueutenant 
governor,  presided  at  seaalons  of  the  senate. 

A  total  of  11  senators  and  49  members  of 
the  hotiae,  representing  48  counties,  were  re- 
ported present  at  the  session.  However,  part 
of  them  were  absent  or  didn't  participate  In 
the  voting  on  the  V&.  Senators  and  State 
officials. 

Prom  the  new  loyal  Governor,  Francis  H. 
Plerpont,  each  bouse  received  a  written  mes- 
sage, which  said: 

"We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  gloom 
and  darkness  in  our  country's  history,  but  we 
must  not  despair.  There  is  a  Just  Ood  who 
'rides  upon  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the 
storm.* " 

Another  part  of  the  message  said: 

"There  Is  only  one  thing  now  for  each 
American  citizen  to  decide  in  this  contro- 
versy. Do  you  desire  to  stand  by  and  live 
under  the  Constitution  which  has  con- 
tributed so  long  and  so  greatly  to  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  and  transmitted  Its  blees- 
Ings  to  our  posterity? 

"Or  do  you  desire  the  Union  broken  up  and 
an  oligarchy  or  mUltary  despotism  estab- 
lished in  its  stead?  The  leaders  in  the  South 
are  striving  for  the  latter.  The  Oovernment 
of  the  United  SUtes  la  exerting  Its  whole 
force  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  former. 
There  can  be  no  neutral  ground." 

Papers  showing  that  Plerpont  had  com- 
municated with  Federal  authorities  were 
transmitted  to  the  two  houses  along  with  his 
message. 

Copies  of  correspondence  showed  that  on 
June  21.  1861.  1  day  after  he  was  formaUy 
elected  Governor.  Plerpont  addressed  a  letter 
to  President  Lincoln. 

The  letter  described  conditions  In  Virginia 
and  asked  for  a  military  force  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion  and  to  protect  the  good 
people  of  the  Coaunonwealth  from  domestic 
violence. 

A  reply  came  from  U.S.  Secretary  of  War 
Simon  Cameron,  who  was  directed  by  Lincoln 
to  say:  "A  large  addftlonal  force  wlU  soon  be 
sent  to  your  relief." 

Cameron's  letter  added :  "Instructions  have 
now  been  given  to  the  agenU  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  proceed  hereafter  under  your 
direction,  and  the  company  and  field  officers 
will  be  commissioned  by  you." 

In  keeping  with  popular  demand  among 
western  Virginians,  a  bill  to  create  a  new 


State  was  Introduced  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. 

A  preamble  in  the  bill  mentioned  mountain 
bftfTiers  between  eastern  and  western  Vir- 
ginia and  the  lack  of  a  community  of  in- 
terests for  the  two  sections. 

Delegate  George  J.  Arnold  of  Lewis  County 
offered  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  the 
name  of  "West  Virginia." 

While  the  measure  was  up  for  considera- 
tion, a  reeolution  terming  the  statehood  bill 
"Inexpedient"  was  Introduced. 

In  arguing  for  the  bill  and  against  the 
resolution.  Delegate  William  B.  Zinn  of  Pres- 
ton County  said: 

"I  am  well  aware  that  the  whole  people  in 
my  section  of  the  country,  and  In  all  the 
counties  surrounding  the  county  which  I 
represent  here,  are  looking  with  anxiety 
every  evening  for  the  proceedings  of  this 
great  and  abeorbing  subject. 

"Let  the  result  go  out  that  we  declare  it 
Inexpedient  to  take  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  will  cast  a  gloom  over 
their  feelings  and  a  discouragement  that 
they  perhaps  have  never  experienced  before." 

Zinn  stressed  that  "by  moving  in  this  mat- 
ter now,  we  only  prepare  the  subject  and 
have  It  ready  for  future  action.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  future  may  produce. 

"All  we  ask  is  to  prepare  the  whole  matter 
and  have  It  ready,  then  we  can  let  It  lay  as 
long  as  we  please,  until  the  proper  time  for 
submitting  it  to  Congress." 

Supporters  of  the  resolution  and  oppo- 
nent* of  the  bin  contended  that  it  still  would 
be  premature  for  the  loyal  legislature  to  act 
on  a  statehood  measure. 

They  said  the  matter  properly  belonged  to 
the  Second  Wheeling  Convention,  which  was 
scheduled  to  resiune  its  session  on  August  6. 
The  resolution  was  rejected  16  to  14,  and 
then  the  bill  was  defeated  17  to  10.  House 
Speaker  Frost  was  among  thoee  voting 
against  the  bill. 

When  time  neared  for  adjournment,  Dele- 
gate Charles  Hooton.  of  Preston  County,  said 
no  member  wanted  to  go  home  as  badly  as 
he. 

He  said  the  rebel  army  was  In  his  county, 
had  been  In  his  village  and  perhaps  in  his 
house.  Neverthleas,  he  said,  he  dldnt  want 
to  leave  until  all  business  was  finished. 

Another  member  obeerved  that  the  "world 
Is  governed  too  much  already,"  and  said  he 
saw  no  point  in  continuing  In  session  when 
"there  u  nothing  to  do  but  talk." 

Delegate  John  C.  Vance,  of  Harris<Ri 
County  declared  that  the  longer  the  house 
remained  in  session  the  more  business  it  had 
to  consider. 

The  session  adjourned  on  July  36.  Frost's 
final  conunent  was: 

"Let  each  one  of  us  do  something  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  gen- 
eral (Federal)  Government  and  of  our  own 
reorganised  State  government,  if  need  be 
shoulder  the  musket  and  march  to  the  field 
of  battle." 

MeanwhUe,  the  war  continued.  Northern 
troops  retreated  after  the  first  Battle  of  BuU 
Bun,  Manassas.  Va.,  on  July  31.  1861. 

In  western  Virginia,  the  July  fighting  was 
hot  and  heavy. 

In  his  first*  skirmish  of  the  war,  Confed- 
erate Gen.  Stone waU  Jackson  was  defeated 
on  July  3  at  Falling  Waters,  near  Martins- 
burg. 

Union  troops  were  victorious  July  11  In  the 
Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  Randolph  County, 
and  3  days  later  they  capttired  Romney 
and  won  the  Battle  of  Oorrlck's  Ford  in 
Tucker  County.  Harpers  Ferry  was  evacuated 
by  Confederates  on  July  16. 

On  July  17,  Confederates  won  the  close 
Battle  of  Scary  In  Putnam  County.  A  week 
later,  rebel  forces  under  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise 
started  retreating  up  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

There  were  other  skirmishes  in  Gilmer, 
Jefferson,  Upshur,  Barbour,  and  Cabell  Coun- 
Ues. 


Oen.  Robert  K.  Lee  took  personal  command 
of  C<mfederate  Forces  In  western  Virginia  on 
August  1,  1961. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
which  observes  its  centennial  this  year, 
grew  out  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  de- 
termined minority  of  the  citissens  of  Vir- 
ginia to  their  State's  seceding  from  the 
Union.  On  May  2S.  1881.  a  majority  of 
Virginia's  citizens  voted  to  ratify  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  which  had  been 
passed  in  Richmond  on  April  17.  Even 
before  this  vote  of  ratification,  residents 
of  the  western  part  of  the  State,  aware 
of  the  strong  sentiment  for  secession  in 
other  sections,  but  resolute  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  Union,  sent  their  delegates 
to  the  First  Wheeling  Convention  to  de- 
velop preliminary  plans  for  a  course  of 
action  which  would  spell  out  in  unmis- 
takable terms  their  opposition  to 
secession. 

The  growing  protest  to  ratification 
among  the  citizens  of  western  Virginia 
was  spaticed  by  a  rising  clamor  for  in- 
dependence. On  June  11.  1861.  their 
delegates  assembled  for  a  second  time 
in  Wheeling  for  the  Second  Wheeling 
Convention  to  determine  their  future 
course. 

An  account  of  this  history  maUng 
period  has  appeared  in  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Sunday  Oazette-Mail  in  a 
series  of  articles  by  John  Q.  Morgan. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Mr.  Mwgan's 
article  covering  the  incidents  of  the 
Second  Wheeling  Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Tkx  Second  Wrkxlzhg  CowvKimoN 
(By  John  O.  Morgan) 

The  Second  Wheeling  Convention,  with 
about  100  delegates  attending  from  34  coun- 
ties, opened  at  2  p.m.  June  11,  1861.  and  re- 
mained in  session  2  weeks. 

On  the  second  day,  a  97-year-old,  black- 
bearded  Parkersburg  lawyer  named  Arthur  I. 
Boreman  was  elected  permanent  president. 

Boreman  told  the  delegates,  assembled  In 
Washington  Hall:  "If  you  gentlemen  will  go 
with  me,  we  will  take  definite,  determined, 
qualified  action  as  to  the  course  we  wiU 
pursue. 

"We  will  take  such  action  as  will  result  In 
western  Virginia.  If  not  the  whole  of  Virginia, 
remaining  in  the  Union  of  our  fathers." 

The  gentlemen  went  with  him.  and  action 
was  taken.  During  the  3  weeks,  the  conven- 
tion: 

Adopted  a  declaration  of  rights. 

Adopted  ordinances  to  reorganize  the  State 
government  and  to  provide  means  of  financ- 
ing it. 

Elected  a  loyal  Governor  and  seven  other 
principal  State  officers. 

Issued  an  address  to  the  people. 

Delegates  caucused  on  the  night  of  June 
19  and  chose  Francis  H.  Plerpont  as  the  loyal 
Governor.    Named  at  the  same  time  were: 

Daniel  L.  Polsley  of  Mason  County,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor;  James  S.  Wheat  of  Ohio 
County,  attorney  general;  WUliam  Lazier  of 
Monongalia,  Daniel  Lamb  and  James  W. 
Paxton  of  Ohio,  Peter  G.  van  Winkle  of 
Wood,  and  William  A.  Harrison  of  Harrison, 
members  of  the  council  of  State. 

All  of  the  oflloers  were  fomudly  elected  on 
the  floor  of  the  convention  Jvme  30,  precisely 
2  years  before  West  Virginia  became  a  State. 

Plerpont,  elected  unanimously,  was  a  47- 
year-old  Fairmont  lawyer  with  a  reputation 
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tar  ruggaa  Indivldual^m,  Isood  speeoh-mak- 
Ing  and  strong  leadarahlp  In  Ui«  movement 
to  save  Virginia  to  the  Union. 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer  made  thl« 
comment: 

"Frank  Plerpont  Is  one  of  those  men  well 
fitted  for  the  stonny  and  revolutionary 
times  that  are  upon  lis.  He  has  the  moral, 
mental  and  physical  power  ot  a  leader. 

"A  truer  man  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
does  not  live;  and  he  has  the  vigor  of  appre- 
hension, that  Inclslveness  of  speech,  and  that 
Indomitable  will  and  coxirage  that  carries 
the  people  with  him." 

Plerpont  said  In  a  letter,  dated  Jiine  20, 
to  his  wife:  "The  convei^^on  today  unani- 
mously conferred  on  me  the  position  of  Oov- 
ornor  of  Virginia.  In  tbls  revolution.  Divine 
Providence  only  knows  :^hat  Is  to  be  the 
result  of  this  step." 

Technically  speaking,  Plerpont  and  the 
other  olBcers  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies 
created  by  the  declaration  of  rights. 

The  declaration  stated.  In  effect,  that  all 
of  the  State  offices  were  vacated  becaxise 
the  government  of  Virginia  had  decided  to 
unite  with  the  Confederacy. 

The  reorganized  State  government  was 
deliberately  created  to  do  business  with  the 
Mderal  Oovemment  In  Washington,  to  look 
after  the  catise  of  the  Union  and  the  people 
west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Mean- 
while, the  old  State  government  was  expected 
to  continue  Its  relations  with  the  Confed- 
eracy, which  had  headquarters  In  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  later  moved  to  Richmond. 

Thus,  In  June  of  1861,  there  were  two  State 
governments  for  Virginia.  One  was  the  loysd 
(to  the  Union)  government,  with  offices  In 
Wheeling;  and  the  original  government  still 
functioning  at  Richmond. 

At  that  time,  there  still  was  no  West  Vir- 
ginia, no  official  proposition  to  create  It. 
But  the  Ideas  were  cooking,  and  soon  they 
woiildn't  be  denied. 

In  June  of  1861.  Plerpont  himself  didn't 
favor  creation  of  a  new  State.  Before  he  was 
elected  Governor,  he  said  In  an  address  to 
the  convention:  "Two  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  piirpose  of  meeting  the  present 
emergency.  One  Is  by  division  of  the  State, 
the  other  Is  by  forming  a  government  for 
the  whole  SUte  •    •   •. 

"The  proper  course,  I  maintain,  for  us  to 
piirsue  Is  to  Institute  a  government  for  the 
whole  State  of  Virginia.  We  are  the  loyal 
people  of  Virginia,  entitled  by  law  to  the 
control  of  Its  military  civil  powers  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  It. 

"As  to  dividing  the  State— which  I  have 
no  doubt  will  ultimately  be  done,  and 
which  I  will  favor  at  the  proper  time — I 
would  remark  that  the  putting  down  of 
rebellion,  the  lending  of  a  helping  hand  to 
aid  the  Government,  the  mainteiumce  of 
our  constitutional  liberty  In  this  land  of 
ours  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Is  of  vastly  more  Importance  to  us 
and  to  the  world  than  the  formation  of  a 
new  State  out  of  western  Virginia  at  this 
time. 

"But,  •  •  •  we  lose  by  every  moment  we 
delay;  even  now,  as  Is  reported.  ez-Govemor 
(Henry  A.]  Wise  is  about  taking  command 
of  forces  to  invade  western  Virginia.  He 
will  probably  not  have  a  great  force  to  com- 
mand, but.  large  or  small,  we  will  not  wait 
for  him  to  oome  here,  but  will  meet  him 
at  the  top  of  the  Alleghenles,  and  at  the 
tap  of  the  drum,  and  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  will  welcome  him  to  a  grave  that 
he  has  merited  for  his  Ueaaon  heretofore." 

Wise  was  recruiting  Confederate  troops  in 
the  Kanawha  Valley  at  about  the  time  Pler- 
pont made  his  speech.  The  news  of  his 
presence  irritated  Federal  forces,  which  were 
enjoying  some  majbr  successes  in  north- 
western Virginia. 

Earlier,  on  June  3  at  Phlllppi,  in  the  first 
important  land  engagement  of  the  Civil  War, 


Federal    troops    defeated    the   Oonfederatea. 

who  retreated  into  Randolph  County. 

The  victory  at  Phlllppi  boosted  the  morale 
of  pro-Union  officials,  who  proceeded  to  hold 
an  election  on  June  4.  Delegates  were 
choeen  on  that  date  to  attend  the  Second 
Wheeling  Convention  a  week  later. 

The  convention  passed  reaolutions  to 
thank  Federal  authorities  for  responding  to 
"our  call  for  protection"  and  Federal  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan  for  rescuing  northwest 
Virginia  from  the  "destruction  and  spolia- 
tion" of  rebel  forces. 

The  declaration  of  rights  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  S6  to  0.  This  caused  Delegate  John 
8.  Carllle  of  Harrison  County  to  remark:  "We 
have  S6  votes  recorded  in  favor  of  our  decla- 
ration, and  we  may  remember  there  were  Just 
56  signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." 

Delegates  responded  with  great  applause, 
mingled  with  expressions  of  sxuprlse  and 
deep  feeling. 

However,  additional  members  of  the  con- 
vention later  voted  their  approval  and  added 
their  signatures  to  the  declaration.  The  final 
total  of  signatures  was  83. 

The  vital  part  of  the  declaration  stated  In 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia  that:  "The 
preservation  of  their  dearest  rights  and  liber- 
ties and  their  security  in  person  and  prop- 
erty imperatively  demand  the  reorganisation 
of  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  all  acts  of  said  (Richmond)  con- 
vention and  executive,  tending  to  separate 
this  Commonwealth  from  the  United  States, 
or  to  levy  and  carry  on  war  against  them,  are 
without  authority  and  void;  and  that  the 
offices  of  all  who  adhere  to  the  said  con- 
vention and  executive,  whether  legislative, 
executive,  or  Judicial,  are  vacated." 

Section  of  Plerpont  and  the  other  State 
officers  called  for  a  demonstration  on  the 
evening  of  June  30. 

Wheeling  residents  rang  bells,  beat  drums 
and  shouted.  Two  cannons  boomed  occa- 
sionally from  hills  east  of  the  city. 

The  newly  elected  State  officials  visited 
nearby  Camp  CarlUe.  where  they  witnessed 
a  dress  parade  of  600  soldiers.  The  uni- 
formed men  gave  three  cheers,  and  the  offi- 
cials replied  with  speeches. 

On  June  25.  the  last  day  of  the  convention, 
a  written  "address  to  the  people"  was  Issued 
by  Boreman.  The  docximent  appealed  to  the 
people  "for  countenance  and  support  In  this 
hour  of  great  anxiety  and  trial,"  and  added: 
"In  every  county  where  the  free  expression 
of  your  views  has  been  permitted,  your 
nutjorltles  In  favor  of  the  maintenance  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  have  far  exceeded 
the  calculations  of  the  most  sanguine  of 
your  friends. 

"Persevere  then.  In  yotir  mo«t  holy  war 
against  the  corrupt  and  perjured  oligarchy, 
who  have  usxirped  your  government  and 
would  have  sold  you  to  the  ambitious  despots 
ot  an  unh<rfy  affiliation." 

In  a  final  talk  to  the  delegates.  Boreman 
said :  "We  came  here,  some  of  us  through  dlf - 
fictiltles.  some  at  the  peril  ot  their  Uvea,  some 
yet  trembling,  fearing  not  the  consequences 
of  their  action,  but  fearing  lest  the  call  for 
this  convention  should  not  be  responded  to 
by  neighboring  covmtles.  But  how  agreeably 
have  we  been  disappointed  •   •   ". 

"Then  it  is  for  us,  gentlemen,  after  having 
Inaugurated  this  government,  to  go  home, 
not  to  idle  away  our  time — not  to  fold  our 
arms  in  Inaction,  but  to  go  home  with  the 
determination  to  execute  the  government 
which  we  have  reorganised;  to  put  it  in  mo- 
tion in  every  county  and  in  every  neighbor- 
hood within  our  power." 

The  convention  adjourned  until  August  6. 
Governor  Plerpont  Issued  a  call  for  the  loyal 
legislature  to  convene  on  July  1. 

MeanwhUe,  musket  fire  thickened  In  west- 
em  Virginia.  Skirmishes  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  rebel  forces  were  reported  In  Min- 
eral Hampshire,  and  Tucker  Counties  and  at 
other  points. 


Despite  the  unc^i.-  ,  b'.y.  close  back 
ground  of  Mmie  balls  and  the  excitement 
at  big  conventions,  there  sUU  was  time  for 
conunent  on  the  commonplace  in  Wheelio* 
One  xiewspaper  columnist  wrote  on  Juneio- 
"Ttmt^uUj  was  one  of  the  dullest  lastast 
days  we  ever  encountered.  It  was  dute 
even  apparently  than  the  day  before  or  tts 
day  before  that;  people  sat  In  their  stons 
with  their  feet  upon  tables  and  high  stoola 
reading  their  papers  and  slapping  at  ffier 
which  are  now  beginning  to  be  troublesome" 

On  July  1.  a  little  news  item  called  "hor.. 
vlsltaUon"  appeared.  It  said  the  Arm, 
advertised  that  It  wanted  to  buy  loO  dn^ 
war  horses  to  be  Inspected  at  Camp  Carllle 

"Accordingly."  the  story  said,  "at  an  earlv 
hour  on  Saturday  morning,  horses  of  aU  agea 
sizes,  colors  and  condition,  came  hobbUnr 
trotting,  and  whinnying  over  both  brldna 
toward  the  quartermaster's  office.  Some  of 
the  horses  looked  as  If  they  had  been  turned 
out  to  die  and  only  resurrected  for  the  oe 
casion  •   •   •.- 

Earlier,  a  reporter  who  visited  Camp  CarlUs 
said  some  of  the  soldiers  had  christened  their 
bunks  with  lampblack  or  chalk.  Amonc 
the  names  he  noted :  "Pig's  Misery  "  "Camo 
Hog  Hole."  "DevU'B  Dam."  and  "Astor  House  " 


IMPACT  OP  ADBflNISTRATION'S 
TAX  PROPOSALS  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS    FIRMS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Prtday,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLs]  and  I  announced  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Taxes  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  of  which 
Senator  Bible  Is  chairman,  will  hold 
hearings  later  this  month  on  the  admin- 
istration's tax  proposals  as  contained  in 
the  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
of  January  24.  Our  purpose  will  be  to 
determine  the  impact  which  these  pro- 
posals might  be  expected  to  have  upon 
the  4.5  million  business  firms  in  Amer- 
ica that  are  classified  as  "small '* 

Obviously  the  proposals  made  by  the 
President  for  changes  In  our  tax  laws  will 
have  a  significant  effect  upon  small  busi- 
ness. I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  is 
every  indication  that  the  net  effect  upon 
small  firms  will  be  beneficial.  The  re- 
versal of  the  normal  and  surtax  rates  for 
corporations  will  mean  a  reduction  of 
about  27  percent  in  the  tax  liabilities  of 
corporations  having  taxable  Incomes  of 
$25,000  or  less.  This  is.  Indeed.  Mean- 
ingful tax  relief.  The  reduction  in  rates 
applicable  to  individuals  will  likewise 
have  a  significant  effect  upon  small  part- 
nerships and  sole  proprietorships,  as  will 
also  the  proposal  to  allow  income  aver- 
aging. Mr.  President,  I  have  served  for 
a  number  of  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  In 
that  capacity  I  have  come  to  know  the 
burden  which  the  Federal  income  tax 
places  upon  small  businesses. 

Secretary  Dillon  stated  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  other 
day  that  small  business  is  the  keystone 
of  our  competitive  economy  and  its  po- 
tential for  growth.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  Mr.  Dillon  give  expression  to  this  fact. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  realization  of  small  business  growth 
potential  that  the  small  business  invest- 
ment company  program  was  created  in 
1958.  This  program  has  made  a  good 
start  toward  providing  small  firms  with  s 
source    of-  external    capital.    However, 
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the  capital  droag^t  whl^  plagues  small  situation  In  the  dairy  industry  is  being  trated  miik.  fluid  milk  and  frocen  desserts 
business  Is  caused  In  Urge  measure  by  carried  on  by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  declined  by  an  average  of  17.4  percent.  ai«> 
Sehlgh  rates  of  PWeral  income  taxa-  the  Department  of  Justice  and  by  the  Jl^'.^j*  P^??'  !!^^°^''^J^J^'^J^ 
Ifi.  which  prevent  small  Aims  from  Federid  lYade  C^unission  I  u^  add  S^^^',^^".^!.?;-,^^,-  S^lrS^^ 
generating  internal  capital  with  which  that  the  SmaU  Business  Committee  of  rnrmB  Oo..  Pet  MUk  ^^  and  riirmoS 
to  finance  growth  and  expansion  For  the  House  of  Representatives  has  done  pvxxIs  Co..  aU  nationwide  dairy  corporations, 
this  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  was  indeed  considerable  work  In  behalf  of  the  dairy  acquired  at  least  sos  dairy  concerns  through- 
pleased  with  the  rate  reduction  proposed  industry.  Last  Monday,  at  the  sixth  na-  out  the  country,  since  i»05.  these  8  com- 
by  the  President.  tional  convention  of  the  National  Inde-  panl«»  have  made  at  least  1.94»  dairy  acqul- 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  concerned  pendent  Dairies  Association^  Mr.  Francis  "*"^',oM*^tJL'''^K!^**!^     , 

ab^ut  the  possible  fverse  effect  which  C   Mayer.  Chief  of  the  Divi^on  of  Dis-  J^,^  S-^li  "SJ^'^S"  tLe~^furo1 

one  of  these  proposals  might  have  upon  criminatory    PracUces    of    the    Federal  shipments  of  fluid  ^ik  in  the  United  states 

our  economy  in  general  and  upon  small  Trade  Commission,  delivered  an  inform-  These  eight  and  Swut  &  Co..  a  large  foods 

btisiness  in  particular.    I  have  reference  atlve     and     helpful     address     entitled  company  which  also  manufactures  ice  cream, 

to  the  recommendation  that  the  capital  "What  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  accounted  for  44.4  percent  of  the  value  of 

gains  tax  be  made  applicable  to  any  gain  Doing  About  Milk."   Because  of  the  wide-  shipments  of  froeen  desserts.    The  Indind- 

on  capital  assets  transferred  at  death.  spread  interest  in  the  Senate  about  the  "*^  companies  shares  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  part  played  by  Fed-  comipetitive  conditions  in  the  dairy  in-  Fluid  mUk 

eral  tax  considerations  in  decisions  by  dustry,    frequently    descril>ed   as   "cha-  Percent 

smaU  firms  to  merge  or  sell  out.  has  been  otic,"  I  should  like  to  bring  Mr.  Mayer's    E^Jf®"^" *•  * 

a  matter  of  concern  to  our  committee  for  remarks  to  the  attention  of  this  body,     p^remost 4  a 

many  years.    The  Federal  estate  tax  has  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  Beatrice-"r                                               34 

long  been  recognlaed  as  a  factor  con-  speech  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  camaUonJrjjrrrjrrr™.  1111111"          a  s 

tributing  to  the  increasing  trend  toward  point.                                                               Arden 1"""*"""I„III      1.4 

concentration  within   many   industries.  There  being  no  objection,  the  speech     Farimont .9 

This  remains  true,  even  though  survivors  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord,     ^®* • « 

may  be  allowed  10  years  within  which  as  follows:                                                                                                                 

to  pay  the  estate  tax.     The  scales  are  what  thx  Pnnur  Taana  Oomrasiow                    Total- 31. 0 

stiU  weighted  heavUy  in  favor  of  mergers  i,  dowo  abottt  istlx.  rrozen  de$»ert» 

or  seUoutS.  where,  at  worst  capital  gains  (Remarks  of  Francis  C.  Mayer.  Chief,  Division  National                                                        ''*T*f 

taxes  are  paid,  and  more  likely,  a  tax-  of  Discriminatory  Practices,  Federal  Trade      Borden   10  8 

free  exchange  of  stock  can  be  arranged.  commission,  at  sixth  National  convention  Poremoitllllll                                        «  4 

About  the  only  factor  presently  on  the  of  the  National  independent  Dairies  As-  Beatrtce.III"                  ZiT                          4  9 

scales  in  favor  of  a  decision  by  the  one-  socuuon,  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing-     swlft.. ..S.'SSSSC.  I                       2  7 

owner  Independent  to  keep  his  business  ton.  d.C,  AprU  8, 1»«8)                                     carnation 2!  4 

is  the  fact  that,  if  he  sells  he  may  have  Please  permit  me  to  express  my  apprecU-     Arden 2. 1 

to  pay  capital  gains  tax  but  If  he  keeps  "0°  ^  y°"  ^°^  "«  invitation  to  appear  here     Fairmont 1. 5 

the  business  and  passeMt  on  to  his  heirs  ^*y     ^  ?°Y^'  J^  '^•'",  "^i.!!!*^^"*     ^*-- °  "^ 

upon  death,  no  S^tax  is  paid  on  S't^rpTrsJ^T^^^^^riiLr^  '"^              ^. "i^; 

^u'S  'tSThSSLS^'^^tSSy  ^  ..""Z  ^"^  1!f  °^-  ^^  ^"^"'  "*^^  «»•  ^  "".  therefore,  the  eight  largest  com- 
^^.p^^con^^.^'Se  '^'^-^^^o^ZTJ^uTr^.  ^ t^r^afu^o^^lSrH^  S^uE 
fact  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  now  in  answer,  the  Commission  is  vitally  inter-  and  6.5  percent  of  the  total  value  of  ship- 
proposing  to  remove  this  lone  factor  ested  in  the  problems  conf ronUng  all  mem-  ments  of  frozen  desserts  in  the  United  SUtes 
from  the  balance.  This  is  a  matter  bers  of  the  industry,  including  the  over  400  The  remaining  milk  processors  in  the  United 
which  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  independent  concerns  that  are  members  of  states  In  1968  had  an  average  of  0.001  per- 
of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President  It  is  Stxne-  ^^*  National  independent  Dairies  AsKxia-  cent  of  the  value  of  shlpmenU  of  fluid  milk 
thing  which  the  subcommittee  of  which  **°°-  T^'^deral  Trade  Commission,  which  making  the  average  national  company  400 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr  RibleI  ^*  charge!  with  preserrlng  free  and  fair  times  larger  than  the  average  remaining  milk 
t.  *KliX!»n  «i-n-*«  ««««*«  ^«rf.!ii-  competmon,  is  devoting  a  significant  amount  processor.  The  remaining  froaen  dessert 
♦  S^!^  ^^  w  ^°  ^^.  ?^J^^  °'  **■  t**^  «ffort  ^  «»•  «»»^  industry  and  manufacturers  had  anTv^  of  0.06  per- 
at  tne  neanngs.  I  know  that  the  Ben-  its  compeUUve  problems.  cent.  Thus,  the  average  national  company 
ator  from  Nevada  will  do  an  excellent  This  effort  has  been  directed  toward  stem-  ^^»»  110  times  larger  than  the  average  re- 
job  of  analyzing  this  and  the  other  pro-  mlng  the  tide  of  rising  concentration  and  nialnlng  manufacturer  of  frozen  desserts, 
posals  from  the  standpoint  of  their  ef-  the  elimination  of  unlawful  discriminatory  The  Commission  has  Issued  merger  com- 
fect  upon  small  business.  I  want  to  pricing  practices.  We  are  presently  moving  plaints  against  the  foxir  leading  national  con- 
commend  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  ^^  other  areas  in  an  effort  to  reach  other  cems;  viz.  National  Dairies.  Foremost.  Bea- 
his  interest  and  his  efforts  in  this  matter  'yP**  °^  practices,  such  as  selling  below  cost,  trice,  and  Borden.  These  cases  are  at  various 
He  has  alwava  aermd  with   distinction  ^^^  ™"*^  as  a  loss  leader,  axul  pricing  prob-  stages  of  completlon. 

as  the  chldrmaiTofthe   SubcomnSttS  '^"^  ^""'"^  arise  from  use  of  prtvate  label.  In  the  National  Dairy  case,  docket  6661.  a 

on  Taxes,  and  ^le  smaU  businessmen  *■  cx>KcaKT.ATioM  n.  thx  nAxar  im,xT»T.T  ^^°' ^f  ?or'?ie'^i^?'io^^''*\^ti^n^ 

of  his  State   and   of  the  entire  Nation  The  commission  has  attacked  the  rising  SS  SSlucU  S>rp     rLy  nofSaSje  1^ 

owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  Job  concentration   to   this   industry   by   Issuing  ?oSst^^   mfSifl^S^r    /r<^^^^  se!S 

that  he  has  done.    I  look  forward  to  his  ^^^^nJ^^P'^S.   Sf  htSLf^^^^^ J^  °'  ^^^^^  °^"^.  '<^  ^««^  ^"  mllTmaionnT 

report  to  the  Sehate  on  this  vital  and  cSlra^SiSli  ^^u«nd^  S^«  nt^  ^"^*  °'  '^^^^  i'^"-  ^^^'^  «'  processed 

-  recent  years,  nowever.  tne  number  of  com-  ■m„4.«_-,_i  r\-t-—  -„.._«.  __i,  *_      _       .. 

■                                                ,».„«—  ^...M^« „.*««..  tJ.  ♦»._  i^.*...* 1 ..«  National  Dairy  must  sell  to  a  purchaser  ap- 

WHAT  ™  FEDERAL  ™^E  COM.  c^nl^  H^Whl^  ?^^^^^^  lu^S.T^''^^^..':::^l1Si}^'^ 

MISSION  IS  DOmO  ABOUT  MILK  SSL^^SHI^.     «^^n^o')5»  .Ji°?^Sf  ♦h'  ^^^  ^«^  *  *«"*  Co-  «f  WUmlngton.  N.C. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  dur-  SS 'SSSSS"  o?**^"  ^eSSsT     S:  ^eJ  ^'ASk^  K^Sr^^DS?  mlv^of^l 

ing  the  period  of  the  past  year  or  longer,  united    SUtes    declined    OT^reent    from  Jr^J^uld  SflS  fo?6  ytS,  Ster  ?he  Se 

a  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate  have  l^  ^   7.170   and   the   total   number   of  fnTS?ri  CaSlL'^tS  wJ^re  '^^ 

referred  to  the  Senate  Small  Business  J™«°  dessert  manufacturers,  excluding  re-  ^Id  business  and  in  27  Texas  counties  and 

Committee  ComgkUnte  received  from  in-  **iL!^"^  ^^^.°^T^^i,  ^««1^«<;  24  3  Oklahoma  counties  where  Plains  operated, 

dependent  dalryprocessors  about  unfair.  ***?*,«1/^^  4.208  to  S^.>     Between  1«54  Th.  Commission  on  April  30.  1B62,  Issued 

discriminatory.  iSd^lat^MmDeU-  f"**  l!?'  *»»«^^»>"  °*  companies  produc-  an  order  in  the  Foremost  case   dockU  6405, 

tivepSSlSsTkSm^^Sr^^^  ^gcreamery  butter,  m^tural  Cheese,  concen-  ordering  divestiture  of  10  companies,    -mis 

of  milk   and   milk-   nmHuof*      T«   mmm^m     divesUtUTe  will  reduce  Foremost  to  half  lU 

caaT  T  h^.^^*^      n             ^51  '  ^'"^  °'  statUtlcs  used  herein  U  In  the  present  slae.    The  Beatrice  and  Borden  cases 

wMc.  1  nave  •ama  my  coUeagues  that  matter   of   Beatrice   Food*  Oo..   docket   No.  have  not  yet  reached  the  Commission  for 

intensive   work  tn  OOtmection  with  the  6«5«.  anal  dlspoeltlon.     in  Beatrice,  docket  6653. 
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IMTopoMd  flndlngi  of  fact  and  order  wer«  filed 
on  December  19,  IMS.  requesting  dlveetlture 
of  87  corp<u«tlonB  engaged  In  commerce  and 
a  ceaae-and-deelet  order  Inhibiting  aU  future 
acqulaltlona.  The  Initial  decision  Is  due  on 
May  I,  1963.  Hearings  are  presently  being 
held  In  the  Borden  case,  docket  6602,  and 
this  ease  Is  nearlng  completion. 

So  you  can  see  that  we  have  taken  on  the 
majors  in  the  merger  field.  These  cases  are 
complex — giant  records  are  made  slowly  in 
the  course  of  extensive  litigation — many 
market  areas  must  be  examined  minutely — 
no  detail  can  be  overlooked  for  the  record 
must  withstand  the  scrutiny  and  attacks  of 
the  most  experienced  trial  counsel  employed 
by  these  big  concerns.  But  these  cases  are 
finally  being  brought  to  a  cloee  and  It  is 
hoped  that,  whatever  the  final  determina- 
tion by  the  CommlsslQn,  the  courts  will  ulti- 
mately enforce.  Indeed  applaud  our  efforts 
In  this  area.  The  Commission's  concern 
about  concentration  in  the  dairy  Industry 
Is  both  timely  and  real  and,  I  believe,  one  of 
its  major  accomplishments  In  Its  efforts  to 
protect  small  business. 

B.   ANTIMOMOFOLT  COMrLAIirTS  INVOLVING  DAIBT 
KISFOHOSNTS 

In  recent  years,  the  Conunlsslon  has  filed 
niuierous  formal  complaints  against  both 
national  and  regional  companies  alleging 
violations  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Except  for 
two  consent  orders,  In  the  Matter  of  United 
Farmers  of  New  England,  Inc.,  docket  8406, 
and  In  the  Matter  of  Kelly  Creamery  Co., 
docket  7783,  the  cases  have  been  vigorously 
contested  requiring  extensive  Investigations, 
protracted  hearings,  and  tremendous  records. 

The  complaints  referred  to  and  the  com- 
panies Involved  are :  National  Dairy  Products 
Corp..  docket  No.  7018;  the  Borden  Co.,  docket 
No.  7474;  Foremost  Dairies,  Inc.,  docket  No. 
7476;  Beatrice  Foods  Co.,  Inc.,  docket  No. 
7699;  Dean  Milk  Co.,  docket  No.  8033;  Central 
Arkansas  Milk  Products  Association,  docket 
No.  8391;  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc.,  docket  No. 
7709;  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons,  Inc.  and  the  Great 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Co,  Inc.,  docket  No. 
8273;  in  the  matters  of  Adams  Dairy  Co.  and 
Adams  Dairy,  Inc.,  and  the  Kroger  Co.,  docket 
No.  7696;  Safeway  Stores,  Inc.,  docket  No. 
7697;  and  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea 
Co.,  Inc.,  docket  No.  7598. 

In  some  of  these  cases  hearings  are  in 
progress  and  some  have  been  decided.  Some 
orders  have  been  entered  by  the  bearing  ex- 
aminers and  some  by  the  Commission.  In 
sxmunary,  the  Commission  has  Issued  a  sub- 
Btantlai  number  of  formal  antlmonopoly 
complaints  Involving  your  industry.  The 
complaints  name  as  respondents  national 
concerns  as  well  as  regional  dairies,  chain- 
stores,  and  producers.  Many  of  the  com- 
plaints are  national  in  scope  but  some 
primarily  Involve  regional  markets.  The 
practices  Involved  include,  but  are  not  lim- 
ited to,  territorial  and  competing  customer, 
price  discriminations,  disproportionate  adver- 
tising allowances,  conspiracy  to  fix  prices, 
excliislve  dealing,  selling  below  cost,  and 
Illegal  acquisitions  and  mergers. 

These  ccses  have  brought  to  light  many 
serious  Interpretation  and  evidentiary  prob- 
lems which  must  be  solved  before  effective 
Commission  action  can  be  felt  in  these  areas. 
At  the  threshold  of  any  action  we  are  met 
with  a  sertes  of  objections  directed  toward 
what  I  believe  is  an  unreallstlcally  narrow 
Intenn^tatlon  of  what  Is  Interstate  com- 
merce, a  basic  prerequisite  of  any  Commis- 
sion action.  However,  the  seriousness  of 
these  objections  cannot  be  Ignored.  A  recent 
decision  of  the  Sixth  n.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  WiUard  Dairy  t.  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp..  1962  Trade  Cases,  par.  70,566 
(Sixth  Clr.  1962),  raises  some  serious  ques- 
tions but.  In  and  of  Itself,  does  not  represent 
an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  our  efforts 


to  curb  the  activities  of  the  interstate  giants 
who  are  discriminating  in  local  markets. 

Then  we  always  have  the  problem  of  "who 
struck  John."  In  several  of  the  cases  In 
which  our  trials  have  been  completed  we 
have  been  unable  to  affix  rMponalbillty  for 
the  prtce  break  that  triggered  the  war. 
Somewhere  lurking  In  the  wings  is  the  jug- 
operator  or  the  discounter  who,  for  his  own 
purposes,  is  insistent  upon  depressing  the 
price  s<»netimes  until  It  reaches  below  cost 
proportions.  Somehow  in  this  maze  of  sta- 
tistics, claims  and  counterclaims  the  majors 
sometimes  emerge  smelling  like  the  prover- 
bial roee. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  proven  ob- 
stacles will  deter  us .  In  oiir  efforts  but  I 
would  be  leas  than  candid  if  I  did  not  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  our  problems.  Indeed 
your  problems,  if  we  are  to  render  any  effec- 
tive  aid    to   the   small   dairy   processor. 

But  all  Is  not  grim. 

Sometimes  oii^^^^orts  result  in  definite 
contributions-^  clarification  of  the  status 
of  industry  practices  as  well  as  to  the  type 
and  style  of  remedy  which  may  emerge  to 
eliminate  the  practices.  Consider  our  recent 
Borden  decision,  (docket  7129),  in  which 
the  Commission  prohibited  discrimination 
In  price  between  Identical  products  even 
though  they  were  different  brands.  And  I 
should  note  that  a  cease  and  desist  order 
can  have  broad  implications.  Although  the 
discrimination  was  limited  to  evaporated 
milk,  the  Oommiasion's  order  enccxnjMkssed 
all  "food  products."  The  Commission  took 
the  position  that  the  same  or  similar  price 
discrimination  practice  cotild  be  used  as  well 
for  other  food  products  and  the  order,  to 
be  effective,  was  made  to  Include  all  food 
products. 

Recently  the  Commission  has  demon- 
strated an  Increased  awareness  of  the  Inequi- 
ties which  arise  from  piecemeal  action  di- 
rected against  individual  companies  who  are 
engaged  in  industrywide  practices. 

If  competitors  are  free  to  Ignore  C<»nmls- 
slon  regulation,  any  Individual  company  op- 
erating under  a  eeaae-  and-deeUt  order 
operates  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Accord- 
ingly, we  Intend  to  proceed  against  all  of- 
fenders and  even  the  smaller  members  of  the 
dairy  industry  if  their  conduct  warrants  such 
action.  In  fact,  some  of  our  Investigations 
have  disclosed  that  in  some  instances  small. 
Independent  companies  have  initiated  prac- 
tices which  have  touched  off  price  wars. 

C.    INVKSTIGATIONS    BXLATIIfO    TO    FBIdKO 

Numerous  complaints  are  received  every 
week  concerning  pricing  problems  In  the 
dairy  industry  by  the  Division  of  Discrim- 
inatory Practices.  This  division  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  trial  of  cases  Involving  viola- 
tions of  sections  2  and  3  of  the  Clayton  Act, 
and  cases  broiight  under  section  6  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  against  buy- 
ers for  knowingly  inducing  and  receiving 
discriminatory  allowances  from  suppliers. 

The  staff  located  In  Washington,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  field  offlc^  personnel,  has 
expended  a  substantial  number  of  man-hours 
devoted  to  investigations  involving  discrim- 
inatory pricing  in  the  sale  of  fiuld  milk. 
Over  27  such  cases  are  presently  under  in- 
vestigation, excluding  numerous  and  tlme- 
consximlng  investigational  hearings. 

The  cases  Involve  allegations  of  sales  be- 
low cost,  territorial  price  discriminations,  and 
discriminations  among  competing  customers. 
The  investigations  cover  most  of  the  Nation 
including  market  areas  located  In  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missoxirl.  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  Commission  is  very  much  aware  of 
the  problems  In  this  industry  and  authorized 
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a  broad,  nationwide  InvesUgatloa  in  its  im. 
oluUon  dated  July  8,  1962.  Hie  resolattaa 
stating  the  Commissions  reasons  for  int»^^ 
Ing  the  investigation  reads: 

"Whereas  the  Oommlaskn  has  received 
oomplalnta  and  informatioQ  to  the  effeet 
that  some  corporatlosis  may  be  engaged  la 
imf air  and  discriminatory  acts  and  practloss 
In  connection  with  the  production,  dlstrtbn- 
tlon,  purchase  and  sale  Off  fluid  milk  aloos  ' 
or  in  combination  with  other  products  or 
services  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Denver,  Colo- 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Topeka.  Kane.;  Peoria,  nT 
and  other  trade  areas  throughout  the  Dnitsd 
StatM;  and 

"Whereas,  instances  have  ootne  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commission  wliere  some  cor- 
porations have  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
selling  fluid  milk  alone  or  in  comblnatloa 
with  other  products  or  servlcea  in  selected 
market  areas  at  below  cost  prices;  and  fur- 
ther have  engaged  in  the  practice  of  selllag 
fluid  milk  alone  or  in  combination  with  otbsr 
products  or  services  in  certain  selected  geo* 
graphical  areas  at  extremely  low  prices  while 
maintaining  much   higher   prices  in  otbsr 
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"Whereas  the  Commission  has  received 
complaints  and  information  to  the  effset 
that  such  acts  and  practices  result  in  sever* 
economic  injury  to  many  small  tniirtnnssss. 
and 

"Whereas  such  acts  and  practices  may  con- 
stitute violations  of  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  13),  or  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  UB.C.  46),  stat- 
utes administered  by  the  Commission,  or  may 
reqiUre  addiUonal  leglaiation.  •  •   •" 

Investigational  hearings  have  been  heM 
pursuant  to  the  Commission's  resolutloa 
in  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit, 
Dayton,  and  Long  laland.  These  records  art 
presently  being  reviewed  with  a  view  of 
determining  whether  complaints  should 
issue.  The  Commission  Is  making  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  stop  the  demise  of  small 
business  concerns  because  of  unlawful  pric- 
ing practices. 

But  decisions  to  proceed  by  the  complaint 
process  are  not  easily  made.  We  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  problems  which  have 
arisen  In  past  cases  and  the  difficulties  ot 
proof  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  But 
we  are  not  fainthearted.  And  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  eiiticlsms  of 
the  Commission  In  the  recent  past  have  been 
directed  toward  an  exoees  of  seal  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  statutes  which 
it  enforcee  rather  than  the  negative  harp- 
ings  that  the  Commission  Is  not  making  all- 
out  efforts  to  enforce  the  law. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  all  does  not  come 
out  roses  with  regard  to  the  complaints  filed 
by  this  association.  We  liave  found  in  many 
of  our  investigations  that  the  asslstanoe  thst 
we  receive  from  industry  members  is  in- 
adequate. 

They  are  not  completely  informed  as  to 
the  chronology  of  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  market.  They  have  not  saved 
advertisements  showing  price  changes  and 
have  not  dociimented  injury  such  as  ices  of 
customers;  sales  volume  or  profits.  Th«s* 
are  some  of  the  reasons  why  investigations 
are  time  consuming. 

In  many  instances  our  investigations  have 
disclosed  that  the  pricing  practices  com- 
plained of  are  purely  local  and  entirely  In- 
trastate. Formal  complaints  cannot  isstie  in 
these  circumstances  because  of  jurisdictional 
limitations.  Much  time  and  effort  would  be 
saved  if  members  of  the  indtistry  would  be 
more  selective  in  making  complaints.  In 
these  cases,  the  complaints  shoiild  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  State  regulatory  agencies. 
Competitive  pricing  is  the  Jugular  vein  con- 
trolling your  very  existence.  Direct  your 
complalnu  to  all  who  eaa  or  win  help 
whether  they  be  on  the  community,  city, 
county,  SUte  or  Federal  level. 


It  must  be  noticed  that  once  complaint  Is 
Issued,  there  are  many  dilatory  tactics  that 
can  be  and  are  utilized  to  delay  litigation. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  all  persons 
charged  with  violations  of  laws  administered 
by  the  Commission  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial.  Tet  complaints  are  numerous  con- 
cerning the  pace  at  which  litigated  cases 
proceed.  It  is  felt  that  the  recent  revision 
in  the  rules  requiring  continuous  hearings 
will  help  speed  up  litigation.  Authority  to 
Issue  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders,  if 
granted  to  the  Commission,  would  be  of  in- 
estimable help  to  the  Commission  in  halting 
unlawful  practices  prior  to  termination  of 
protracted  proceedings. 

Although  the  dairy  Indiistry  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  economy  with  which  the 
Commission  Is  concerned,  the  record  of 
formal  complaints  Issued  and  investigations 
undertaken  demonstrates  the  vigilance  of 
the  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  Insure  the 
continued  existence  of  this  industry  com- 
prised of  small,  independent  entrepreneurs 
such  as  yourselves. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  discussing 
these  important  matters  with  you.- 


THE  CHANGINO  ROLE   OP   WOMEN 
IN  A  CHANGINO  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  E>eseret 
News,  one  of  Utah's  outstanding  news- 
papers, recently  published  a  series  of 
feature  articles  on  "The  Changing  Role 
of  Women  in  a  Changing  Society — 6 
Months  Later,"  which  was  the  subject  of 
a  seminar  held  recently  at  the  University 
of  Utah. 

A  featured  speaker  at  this  seminar  was 
Mrs.  George  A.  Ballif,  member  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  one  of  Utah's  most  prominent  and 
distinguished  women.  This  Commission 
is  to  make  its  report  to  the  President 
next  October  and  I  commend  the  Des- 
eret  News  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

MoDESN  Woman  Tolh:  Acccpt  Intillbctual 

Challznoes 

(By  Rose  Mary  Pedersen) 

For  today's  woman,  studying  philosophy 
may  be  more  Important  than  balOng  a  cake. 

Or.  to  put  it  a  bit  differently,  a  woman  is 
making  a  serious  mistake  if  she  allows  sxirf  ace 
things  to  take  precedence  over  basics. 

(And  the  moet  important  basic  of  all  is 
education.) 

This  was  the  contention  of  Mrs.  George  A. 
Ballif.  member  of  the  President's  Conunlsslon 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  and  featured  speak- 
er at  a  symposium  held  last  week  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 

IHTXIJ.ZCTUAL    STIMULATION 

Mrs.  Ballif.  lectiu-lng  at  the  conference  on 
"The  Changing  Role  of  Women— 6  Months 
Later,"  emphasized  that  every  woman — be 
she  young  or  old — needs  a  generous  amount 
of  intellectual  stimulation   in  her   life. 

"If  women  are  to  fuIfiU  their  promise  as 
individuals,  as  weU  as  bring  the  best  they 
can  of  themselves  to  their  families,  they  must 
keep  studying,"  the  University  of  Utah  semi- 
nar speaker  stated. 

"With  aU  the  New  Frontier  emphasis  on 
f"'*""'  women  now,  more  than  ever,  need 
to  become  better  Informed  individuals.  One 
of  the  tragedies  of  our  20th  century  U  that 
woman  brainpower  has  been  allowed  to  go 
virtually  unUpped." 


Explaining  this  point  of  view,  Mrs.  Ballif 
said  that  being  a  member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  has 
put  her  In  direct  contact  with  facts  and 
figures  concerning  women  In  the  professional 
world. 

"It  has  been  shocking  and  disheartening  to 
discover  that  although  more  girls  are  going 
to  college  now  than  ever  before,  fewer  are 
putting  their  college  educations  to  work  for 
them." 

She  continued  that  although  our  Nation's 
colleges  and  universities  are  turning  out 
vast  numbers  of  well-qualified,  scholarly 
young  ladles  who  show  promise  in  a  varlAy 
of  academic  directions,  few  of  those  gradu- 
ates are  doing  much  with  what  they  have 
learned. 

SCAN    STATISTICS 

According  to  Mrs.  Ballif,  a  mere  scanning 
of  the  statistics  shows  few  young  women 
Interested  in  anything  but  puburban  house- 
wifery. 

"And  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
this,"  chlded  the  seminar  speaker.  "Girls 
have  great  Intellectual  potentialities.  And 
they  must  not,  because  of  social  presstu-e  (or 
lackadaisical  attitudes)  neglect  to  develop 
them." 

Referring  back  to  this  idea,  the  symposium 
speaker  remarked  that  society  must  not  allow 
its  women  to  become  apathetical,  or  to  fall 
prey  to  defeatist  so-what-does-lt-matter 
points  of  view. 

"This  way  of  thinking  will  sow  seeds  of 
national  destruction,"  Mrs.  Ballif  warned. 

Using  as  h'-r  reference  the  newly  published 
book,  "The  Feminine  Mystique,"  by  Betty 
Friedan.  Mrs.  BaUlf  said  many  American 
women  are  suffering  a  "slow  deterioration  of 
mind  and  eplrit"  because  the  pattern  into 
which  the  have  been  told  they  must  fit  does 
not  inspire  them  at  all;  require  mature 
capabilities  or  the  stretching  of  mental 
muscles. 

mnSTRATTD    WOMEN 

In  Other  words,  in  Mrs.  Ballifs  opinion 
American  women  today  are  becoming  frus- 
trated because  they  feel  there  should  be 
something  more  for  them  in  Ufe  than  dust- 
ing, doing  dishes,  and  making  peanut  butter 
sandwiches. 

Is  anything  being  done  to  alter  this  con- 
dition? 

Mrs.  Ballif  remarked  that  the  President's 
Commission  currently  is  involved  In  studies 
to  malce  the  lot  of  women  brighter  and  more 
intellectually  challenging. 

"We  have  people  on  our  committee  Investi- 
gating the  possibilities  of  sending  women 
back  to  school  even  during  their  childbear- 
Ing  years:  we  have  groups  lopking  into  the 
possibilities  of  providing  better  Jobs  with 
better  pay  for  women;  we  have  people  exam- 
ining statistics  about  the  older  women  and 
analyzing  how  a  more  rewarding  life  for  her 
might  be  found  after  her  famUy  is  grown 
and  gone." 

Mrs.  Ballif  told  those  in  attendance  at  the 
U.  of  U.  conference  that  these  studies  (they 
began  under  the  direction  of  the  "very  well- 
educated"  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt)  have 
pointed  up  again  and  again  that  there  is 
nothing  more  fundamental  to  a  society  than 
the  opportunity  to  learn. 

GOLDEN    OPPORTUKITT 

Without  this  opportunity,  Mrs.  Ballif  said 
"human  beings  feel  etified,  futile  and  have 
no  real  reason  for  going  on  from  one  day  to 
another." 

She  stressed  quietly  but  Intently,  "Women, 
as  well  as  men,  have  the  inherent  right 
to  be  considered  as  hiSman  beings — as  human 
beings  entitled  to  the  opportunity  to  learn." 

And  again  quoting  Betty  Friedan,  she  said : 
"If  we  continue  to  produce  mUlions  of  young 
mothers  who  stop  their  education,  abort  of 
identity,  we  are  contributing  to  the  mass 
burial  of  the  American  woman." 


ESTABLISHMENT    OP    WATER     RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  present  time  on  the  calendar  are 
three  bills  still  to  be  considered.  There 
are  three  bills  only.  One  is  the  bill  (S. 
2) ,  to  establish  water  resources  research 
centers  at  land -grant  colleges  and  State 
universities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
S.  2  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2) 
to  establish  water  resources  research 
centers  at  land-grant  colleges,  and  State 
universities,  to  stimulate  water  research 
at  other  colleges,  universities,  and  cen- 
ters of  competence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of 
water  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  action  taken  on  that 
bill  today. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
12  O'CLOCK  MONDAY,  APRIL  15. 
THEN  TO  12  O'CLOCK  THURSDAY. 
APRIL  18,  AND  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  on  Monday  next,  and 
that  following  the  adjournment  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  Senate  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  business  on  those  2  days. 
The  meetings  of  the  Senate  will  be  pro 
forma.  Any  Senator  who  desires  to 
make  speeches  may  feel  free  to  do  so. 

A  week  from  Monday  the  bill  (S.  2)  to 
establish  water  resources  research  cen- 
ters at  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities  will  be  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate.  We  intend  to  have 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  on  that  day. 

Consideration  of  that  bill  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
1007,  a  bill  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call 
on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  plants  In  that  region  and  to 
guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Consideration  ot  that  bill  will  be  fol- 
lowed or  taken  up  concurrently  with 
consideration  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominees  for  the  directors  of  the  Satel- 
lite Communications  Corp. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  of  the  country's  newspapers,  some 
of  its  political  scientists,  and  some  of  its 
public  officials  have  recently  joined  In  a 
chorus  of  dismay  over  the  failure  of  the 
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Congress  to  get  down  to  business.  With 
a  unanimity  of  opinian  and  even  of 
phraae  ther  have  belabored  the  commit- 
tee syetan  at  the  ConszesB,  the  chairmen 
of  the  oommitteea.  the  President,  the 
party  leadership  in  Congress,  and  some- 
thing called  the  Senate  establiahment. 

This  kind  of  criticism  has  a  way  of 
snowballing,  and  I  expect  that  otho: 
newspapers,  political  scientists,  and  of- 
ficials will  join  in  the  criticism,  perhaps 
even — as  in  past  yean — after  the  Con- 
gress has  succeeded  in  passing  a  sub- 
stantlaL  legislative  program.  There  is  a 
certain  lag  in  these  matters. 

Therefore,  before  we  celebrate  the 
Ea«ter  season.  Mr.  President.  I  think  It 
would  be  wise  to  take  stock  of  the  past 
3  months,  and  to  assess  the  work  of  the 
88th  Congress  as  of  April  11.  This  may 
give  us  a  better  judgment  of  the  criticism 
that  has  been  leveled  at  the  Congress  in 
recent  weeks. 

We  began  the  session  with  a  prolonged 
controversy  over  an  amendment  to  the 
cloture  rule.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
Judge  the  merits  of  prolonging  that  de- 
bate to  the  extent  it  was.  Nevertheless 
it  did  consume  those  weeks  we  iisually 
devote  to  the  organization  of  commit- 
tees and  the  commencement  of  hearings 
on  the  President's  program. 

It  required  another  2  weeks  after  the 
rules  fight  had  ended  before  we  were 
able  to  complete  committee  assignments 
and  provide  funds  for  Investigations  and 
other  committee  activity. 

Finally,  the  ordinary  mechanics  of  the 
Senate  were  set  in  motion.  Committees 
began  their  hearings  and  deliberations, 
and  we  received  the  first  major  bills  of 
the  Congress. 

Since  that  time  we  have  completed 
action  on  the  following  measures: 

The  Youth  Employment  Act — a  5-year 
program  to  employ  and  retrain  Jobless 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
22.  in  a  youth  conservation  corps  and 
a  hometown  service  corps. 

The  mass  transit  bill — a  grant  and 
guaranteed  locm  program  to  assist  urban 
areas  in  providing  better  transit  for  their 
people. 

The  wilderness  bill — a  program  by 
which  35  million  acres  of  federally  owned 
land  will  be  set  aside  as  wilderness,  un- 
available for  commercial  use. 

The  military  procurement  bill — au- 
thorizing $15  billion  for  aircraft,  missile. 
and  naval  vessel  procurement  for  fiscal 
1964. 

In  addition,  we  have  passed  an  agri- 
cultural supplemental  of  $508  million; 
we  extend  the  draft  to  July  1,  1967; 
we  authorized  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive outdoor  recreation  plan;  we 
voted  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technolc«y:  and  we  confer»d 
honorary  citizenship  on  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  world  history.  Sir  Winston 
Churchill. 

The  quality  of  this  record,  in  my  opin- 
ion, commends  Itself  to  our  people.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  the  record  of  a  prolific 
Senate;  but  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try is  not  autosnatically  served  by  a  long 
Ust  of  bills  adopted.  What  counts  for 
the  country  is  the  quality  of  legislation, 
whether  it  meets  a  real  need,  and 
whether  it  meets  it  in  a  rational  manner. 


^prU  It 


In  both  regards  I  think  the  bills  we  have 
passed  measure  up  quite  welL 

This /la  not  to  say  that  the  record 
might  '  not  have  been  tmpvoved.  Of 
course  tt  might  have  been  Improved;  sac- 
rifices might  have  been  made  which 
would  have  enabled  ta  to  get  imderway 
at  an  earUer  date.  Once  we  began  to 
legislate,  however,  we  moved  swiftly  and 
effectively. 

When  we  renew  our  efforts  on  Monday 
week,  we  hope  to  get  the  committees  Into 
full-scale  operation  at  once,  and  to  con- 
sider their  recommendations  as  quick^ 
as  they  are  reported.  During  that  week 
of  April  22  we  expect  to  have  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  before  us, 
if  it  is  reported  early  in  the  week  as  we 
hope  it  will  be.  We  will  also  consider 
S.  2,  the  water  resources  bill,  and  S.  1007, 
the  Paciilc  Northwest  power  biU.  There 
will  not  be  many  days  thereafter,  so  I 
fervently  hope,  when  we  shall  be  without 
major  legislation  on  the  floor  or  Im- 
minent. I  commend  the  Senate  com- 
mittees and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  for 
the  fine  wpik  done  since  the  committees 
were  orgahlzed  less  than  2  months  ago. 


TRIBUTE    TO     THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  only  right  and  proper, 
not  as  a  deputy  or  majority  whip  but 
as  a  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  I 
congratulate  the  majority  leader  for  the 
excellent  leadership  he  has  been  giving 
to  the  Senate.  I  think  we  saw  it  last 
night,  when  many  problems  were  re- 
solved. We  witnessed  it  again  today. 
We  surely  witnessed  It  under  the  dif- 
ficult situation  prevailing  at  the  time 
the  mass  transit  bill  waa  under  con- 
sideration, as  we  have  all  through  this 
session. 

I,  for  one,  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator 
frcxn  Montana,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  it  is  a  Joy.  a  privilege,  and 
an  honor  to  be  associated  with  htm  to 
follow  his  leadership,  and  to  work  with 
him. 

We  have  proved  in  this  Senate  that 
we  can  get  the  Job  done,  and  we  diall 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
feeling  is  reciprocal.  I  am  distinctly 
honored  and  privileged  to  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  serve  side  by  side  with  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


THE   DISASTER    OP   THE   NUCLEAR 
SUBMARINE  "THRESHER" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  mourns  today  the  tragic  loss  of 
129  brave  men.  skilled  men.  irreplaceable 
men.  in  the  sea  off  New  England. 

The  disaster  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
Thresher  should  remind  us  that  this 
Nation  is  not  defended  without  great 
danger  to  those  relatively  few  Americans 
who  serve  us  in  the  Armed  Tetcw, 

For  those  who  dally  place  their  lives 
in  Jeopardy  In  the  engines  of  defense 
that  the  Nation  supplies  but  only  a  few 
of  us  man.  let  us  take  this  ■*^ioinn  mo- 
ment to  express  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  people. 


And  let  us  also  remember,  as  we  momi 
the  loss  of  the  officers  and  men  ^ 
Threaher.  that  for  all  too  many  -riaw 
the  OongrasB  has  kapt  dovn  the  mJhv 
levels  of  the  military  forces,  as  eotnpM 
with  the  salaries  of  their  oppoeitema^ 
bers  in  the  civilian  economy. 

Thresher's  men  asked  much  of  their 
wives  and  families  to  Uve  on  InadcquIbB 
incomes — in  order  thai  UKMeseamMT 
those  petty  officers,  those  youngeom- 
missioned  officers  might  serve  their  eoan- 
try.  I  daresay  that  every  man  nn 
Thresher  could  have  left  his  ship  and  £ 
service  to  go  into  far  higher  paylna 
employment  in  IndusUy.  What  k«S 
them  in  the  servlca?  Leadership,  loyalty 
to  their  officers,  dedication  to  the  welfare 
of  their  country— yes,  American 
patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  tt  Is  a  naUonal  dfa. 
grace  that  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress continue  to  ask  ao  much  of  so  few 
for  so  little. 

I  am  referring  in  this  instance  to  the 
mUitary  pay  WU  and  all  that  It  means 

Yea,  let  us  mourn  the  dead  men  of 
Thresher  and  extend  our  sympathies  to 
their  families.  Let  us  also  resolve  now 
that  the  Congress  will  wipe  out  the  dis- 
graceful discrimination  in  salary  agabut 
the  bravest  of  us  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  It  was  an  ap- 
propriate moment  for  us  to  take  note 
of  the  sacrifices  which  these  men  make, 
even  when  tragedy  does  not  befall  them 
What  a  sad  and  unhappy  day  this  Is 
when  we  hear  the  reports  that  there  is 
little  or  no  hope  for  their  safety  or  for 
their  recovery. 
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"PACEM   IN  TERRIS"— ENCYCUCAL 
OF  POPE  JOHN  XXm 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  voted  on  a  great  defense  measure, 
the  military  authorization  biH.  involving 
billions  of  dollars.  I  voted  for  the  bUL 
I  followed  the  leadership  of  those^ 
whom  I  place  trust  and  In  whom  I  have 
confidence  as  to  their  Judgment  as  to 
the  defense  needs  of  our  country.  Our 
Nation  Is  faced  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
and  the  world  is  in  the  throes  of  tre- 
mendous social  upheaval  Otn-  Nation 
must  be  strong  not  only  for  ourselves  bat 
also  for  others  who  seek  to  live  In  free- 
dom. 

In  these  closing  moments  of  the  leg- 
islative day,  Mr.  President.  I  think  It  la 
proper  that  one's  thoughts  turn  not  only 
to  the  business  of  legislation;  not  onfer 
to  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  the  world  In 
which  we  live  in  terms  of  the  struggle 
now  underway;  but  also  to  the  solem- 
nity of  the  religious  season. 

Our  bretliren  of  the  Jewish  faith  are 
in  the  midst  of  their  annual  celebratioo 
of  the  Passover — a  time  of  communal 
devotion  and  thankfulness  for  deliver- 
ances. For  Christians  the  weekend 
brings  the  climax  of  H(^  Week.  Tonight 
we  remember  the  vigil  and  the  betrayal  of 
Our  Lord  at  Oethsemane;  tomorrow  His 
crucifixion;  Sunday  His  resurrection.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  men  of  all  faiths 
and  of  all  hues  of  religious  or  soelal  doc- 
trine take  to  heart  the  wise  words  whldi 
have  Just  been  received  from  His  Bolt- 
ness.  Pope  John  TTXTTT. 


Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  was 
privileged,  among  millions  of  people,  to 
glance  through  and  tc  read  man>  of  the 
pronouncements  of  the  great  Pope  John 
XXm.  This  great  spiritual  leader  is 
giving  the  world  a  ray  of  hope,  a  feeling 
of  a  better  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Pope  John's  encyclical,  entitled 
•Pacem  in  Terrls" — peace  on  earth — 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks;  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  11.  1963.  entitled  'The  Pope's  Plea 
for  Peace,"  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  no 
words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  paper  encyclical.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  liberal,  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versal, one  of  the  most  human  dociunents 
of  our  time.    The  name  of  the  encyclical 
recalls  the  words  of  the  angels  to  the 
shepherds  in  the  fields  at  the  birth  of 
Christ;  the  message  itself  has  meaning 
for  all  men,  whatever  their  citizenship, 
religious  faith,  or  condition  of  life.    Al- 
most Jeffersonlan  in  spirit,  the  Pope's 
encyclical  breathes  the  ancienc  Inspira- 
tion and  wisdom  of  the  Christian  fathers. 
It  is  contemporary  in  application  yet 
timeless  In  its  language  and  tenacious 
in  its  reverence  for  Christian  doctrine. 
"Pacem  in  Terrls"  is  permeated  with 
concern  for  all  men— Catholics  and  non- 
CathoUcs.    Christians    and    non-Chris- 
tians, believers  and  nonbellevers.    In  his 
profound  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
Pope  John  XXIII  reminds  us  of  those 
Renaissance  masterpieces  which  adorn 
his  residence  in  the  Vatican,     In  his 
insistence  on  the  rights  of  man.  drawn 
from  an   immutable  natural   law,   the 
Pope  Is  articulating  a  philosophy  shared 
by  our  own  Founding  Fathers  of  the  18th 
century.     In    his    emphasis    on    social 
JusUce  combined  with  the  interlocking 
rights  and   obligations   of   men   at   all 
levels  of  society,  the  encyclical  of  John 
XXm  Is  in  the  tradition  of  the  "Rerum 
Novarum"  of  Leo  Xm  in  1891,  of  the 
"Quadrageslmo   Anno"   of   Plus   XI   in 
1931.  and  of  his  own  "Mater  et  Magistra" 
In  July  1961.     The  net  effect  of  these 
papal   pronouncements    Is    to    put    the 
church  at  the  vanguard  of  the  world 
movement  for  peace,  for  a  community 
of  nations,  for  the  rights  of  Individuals, 
for  aid  to  the  less  fortunate  nations  of 
the  world,  for  evolutionary  reforms,  for 
consUtutlonal  government,  for  strength- 
ening   the    United    Nations,    and    for 
schievlng    controlled    disarmament    as 
weU  as  an  end  to  nuclear  testing.    No  one 
In   authority   can    read   this  document 
without  experiencing  a  keener  sense  of 
his  responsibility  to  those  under  him. 
"o    individual    can     read    It    without 
acknowledging  his  relationship  to  his 
feUow  man.    If  the  document  were  in- 
scribed on  the  conscience  of  all  national 
leaders  there  would  be  no  more  wars, 
no  more  violation  of  human  rights,  no 
more  exploltaUon  of  man  by  man. 


Yet  the  Pope,  although  a  visionary  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term,  is  by  no 
means  Utopian.  He  warns  of  the  danger 
of  "the  appalling  destruction  and  sor- 
row •  •  •  that  may  be  set  off  by  some 
uncontrollable  and  unexpected  chance" 
unless  the  headlong  arms  race  is  ended. 
He  himself  recognizes  that  "the  problem 
of  bringing  social  reality  into  line  with 
the  objective  requirements  of  Justice  Is  a 
problem  which  will  never  admit  of  a  de- 
finitive solution."  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  not  Idly  dismiss  the  Pope's 
earnest  wish  that: 

The  United  Natlotu  Organization — In  Its 
structure  and  In  ita  means — ^may  become 
even  more  equal  to  the  magnitude  and 
nobility  of  ita  taska,  and  that  the  day  may 
come  when  every  human  being  will  find 
therein  an  effective  safeguard  for  the  rights 
which  derive  directly  from  his  dignity  as  a 
person,  and  which  are  therefore  universal. 
Inviolable,  and  Inalienable  rights. 

I  close.  Mr.  President,  by  citing  a 
passage  of  the  encyclical  which  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  every  Member  of  this 
iKKly.    Cautions  the  Pope: 

Rather  than  relax  and  feel  satisfied  with 
objectives  already  achieved  all  human  beings 
ought  •  •  •  to  reckon  that  what  has  been 
accomplished  Is  but  Uttle  In  comparison 
with  what  remains  to  be  done:  because 
organa  of  production,  trade  unions,  associa- 
tions, professional  organizations.  Insurance 
systems,  legal  systems,  political  regimes.  In- 
stitutions for  culture,  health,  recreational, 
or  sporting  purposes — these  must  all  be  ad- 
Justed  to  the  era  of  the  atom  and  of  the 
conquest  of  space,  an  era  which  the  hiunan 
family  has  already  entered,  wherein  It  has 
commenced  lu  new  advance  toward  limit- 
less horizons. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  man 
can  Indeed  take  his  place  "only  a  little 
below  the  angels"  If  he  seizes  his  oppor- 
tunities. The  17th-century  French  phl- 
lospher  Blaise  Pascal  reminds  us  that 
man  Is  not  only  the  supreme  creation  of 
nature  In  one  sense,  but  also  that  In 
another  sense  he  Is  the  puniest  and  the 
most  Insignificant  of  God's  works.  It  Is 
up  to  us,  under  divine  guidance,  to  de- 
termine whether  we  shall  take  the  path 
of  insignificance  or  of  glory.  The  encyc- 
lical. "Pacem  in  Terrls."  has  clearly 
pointed  us  in  the  right  direction. 

ExHisrr   I 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  li.  1963] 

Text  or  Pont  John's  Enctclical  "Pacem  in 

TEaars,"  Calling  roa  a  Woblo  Communitt 

(EorroR'8  Note— Fallowing.  In  translation 

supplied  by  the  Vatican  Press  Office,  is  the 

text    of    the    encyclical    "Pacem    In    TferrU" 

("Peace  on  Earth").  Issued  today  by  Pope 

John  XXin.)  *      *        *- 

Encyllcal  letter  of  Bis  Holiness  John 
XXm.  by  divine  providence  Pope,  to  the 
venerable  brothers  the  patriarchs,  primates. 
archbUhops  and  other  local  ordinaries  In 
peace  and  communion  with  the  AfXMtollc 
See,  to  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  whole 
world,  and  to  aU  men  of  good  wlU,  on  estab- 
lishing universal  peace  In  truth,  JusUce,  char- 
ity and  liberty. 

To  our  venerable  brothers  the  patriarchs, 
primates,  archblahops,  bUhops  and  other 
local  ordinaries  In  peace  and  communion 
with  the  Apostolic  See.  to  the  clergy  and 
faithful  of  the  whole  world  and  to  all  men 
of  good  wlU:  Pope  John  XJUII;  venerable 
brothers  and  beloved  children,  health  and 
apostolic  benediction. 


INTaODTTCTION 

Onler  in  the  univerae 

Peace  on  earth,  which  men  of  every  era 
have  most  eagerly  yearned  for,  can  be  firmly 
established  only  If  the  order  laid  down  by 
God  be  dutifully  observed.  The  progress  of 
learning  and  the  Inventions  of  technology 
clearly  show  that,  both  In  living  things  and 
m  the  forces  of  natiu«,  an  astonishing  order 
reigns,  and  they  also  bear  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  man,  who  can  understand  that 
order  and  create  suitable  Instruments  to  har- 
ness those  forces  of  nature  and  use  them  to 
his  benefit. 

But  the  progress  of  science  and  the  Inven- 
tions of  technology  show  above  all  the  Infi- 
nite greatness  of  God,  who  created  the  uni- 
verse and  man  himself.  He  created  all  things 
out  of  nothing,  pouring  Into  them  the 
abundance  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  so 
that  the  holy  psalmist  praises  God  In  tliese 
words:  "O  Lord  our  master.  The  majesty 
of  Thy  name  fills  all  the  earth."  »  Elsewhere 
he  says:  "What  diversity.  Lord,  In  Thy  crea- 
tures. What  wisdom  has  designed  them  all."  » 
God  also  created  man  In  his  own  Image  and 
likeness.'  endowed  him  with  Intelligence  and 
freedom,  and  made  him  lord  of  creation,  as 
the  same  psalmist  declares  in  the  words: 
"Thou  has  placed  him  only  a  little  below 
the  angels,  crowning  him  with  glory  and 
honor  and  bidding  htm  rule  over  the  works 
of  Thy  hands.  Thou  has  put  aU  under  hU 
dominion." « 

Order  in  human  beings 
How  strongly  does  the  turmoil  of  Indi- 
vidual men  and  peoples  contrast  with  the 
perfect  order  of  the  universe.  It  Is  as  If  the 
relationships  which  bind  them  together 
could  be  controlled  only  by  force.  But  the 
creator  of  the  world  has  Imprinted  In  man's 
heart  an  order  which  his  conscience  reveals 
to  him  and  enjoins  him  to  obey :  This  shows 
that  the  obligations  of  the  law  are  written  In 
their  hearts,  their  conscience  utters  Its  own 
tesUmony.*  And  how  could  It  be  otherwise? 
For  whatever  Ood  has  muae  shows  forth  His 
Infinite  wisdom,  and  It  Is  manifested  more 
clearly  In  the  things  which  have  greater  per- 
fection.* *^ 

But  fickleness  of  opinion  often  produces 
this  error,  that  many  think  that  the  rela- 
tionships between  men  and  sUtes  can  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  aa  the  forces  and 
Irrational  elements  of  the  universe,  whereas 
the  laws  governing  them  are  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent kind  and  are  to  be  sought  elsewhere, 
namely,  where  the  Father  of  all  things  wrote 
them,  that  is.  In  the  nature  of  man.  By 
these  laws  men  are  most  admirably  taught, 
first  of  all  how  they  should  conduct  their 
mutual  dealings  among  themselves,  then 
how  the  relationships  between  the  citizens 
and  the  public  authorities  of  each  state 
should  be  regtUated.  then  how  states  should 
deal  with  one  another,  and  finally  how,  on 
the  one  hand.  Individual  men  and  sUtes. 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  community  of 
all  peoples,  should  act  toward  each  other, 
the  establishment  of  such  a  world  commu- 
nity of  peoples  being  urgently  demanded  to- 
day by  the  requirements  of  universal  com- 
mon good. 

PA«T    I OaOEK    BXTWXEN    MEN 

Every  man  ia  a  person  with  rights  and  duties 
First  of  all.  It  Is  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
order  which  should  exist  between  men.  Any 
human  society.  If  It  Is  to  be  well-ordered  and 
productive,  mxist  lay  down  as  a  foundation 
this  principle,  namely,  that  every  human 
being  Is  a  person,  that  U.  hU  nature  Is  en- 
dowed with  Intelligence  and  free  will.     By 

'Psalms  vm.  1. 
>  Psalms  cm.  24. 
«  Cf .  Genesis.  1.  26. 

*  Psalms  vm,  6-6. 
■  Romans  n.  16. 

•  Cf .  Psalms  XVm,  8-11. 
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virtue  of  this,  he  hae  rights  and  duties  of  his 
own.  flowing  directly  and  slmultaneoiialy 
from  his  very  nature,  which  are.  therefore, 
universal.  Inviolable  and  Inalienable.* 

If  we  look  upon  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person  In  the  light  of  divinely  revealed  truth. 
ve  cannot  help  but  esteem  It  far  nunre 
highly.  For  men  are  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  by  grace  the  chil- 
dren and  friends  of  Ood  and  heirs  of  etsmal 
glory. 

Rights 
The  Right  to  Life  and  a  Worthy  Standard  of 

Living 

Beginning  our  discussion  of  the  rights  of 
man.  we  see  that  every  man  has  the  right 
to  life,  to  bodily  Integrity  and  to  the  means 
which  are  necessary  and  suitable  for  the 
proper  development  of  life.  These  are  pri- 
marily food,  clothing,  shelter,  rest,  medical 
care  and,  finally  the  necessary  social  services. 
Therefore,  a  hunuui  being  also  has  the  right 
to  security  In  cases  of  sickness,  inability  to 
work,  widowhood,  old  age,  unemployment,  or 
In  any  other  case  in  which  he  is  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  throiigh  no  fault 
of  his  own.* 

Right  PertcOnlng  to  Moral  and  Ciiltxiral 
Values 

By  the  natural  law  every  h\mian  being  has 
the  right  to  respect  for  his  person,  to  his  good 
reputation,  the  right  to  freedom  in  searching 
for  truth  and  in  expressing  and  communicat- 
ing his  opinions,  and  in  pursiiit  of  art,  within 
the  limits  laid  down  by  the  moral  order  and 
the  common  good.  And  he  has  the  right  to 
be  Informed  truthfully  about  public  events. 

The  nattnml  law  also  gives  man  the  right 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  culture,  and  there- 
fore the  right  to  a  basic  education  and  to 
technical  and  professional  training  In  keep- 
ing with  the  stage  of  educational  develop- 
ment in  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 
Svery  effort  should  be  made  to  Instire  that 
persons  be  enabled,  on  the  basis  of  merit,  to 
go  on  to  higher  studies,  so  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  they  may  uocupy  posts  and  take  on 
responsibilities  In  human  eodety  In  accord- 
ance with  their  natural  gifts  and  the  skills 
they  have  acquired.* 

The  Right  To  Worship  God  According  to 
One's  Conscience 
Svery  human  being  has  the  right  to  honor 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  upright 
conscience,  azxl  therefore  tbe  right  to  wor- 
ship God  privately  and  puhUdy.  For,  aa 
Lactantlus  so  clearly  taught:  We  were  cre- 
ated for  the  purpoee  of  showing  to  the  God 
who  bore  mm  the  submission  we  owe  wtrw,  or 
recognizing  Him  alone,  and  of  serving  Him. 
We  are  obliged  and  bound  by  this  duty  to 
God.  From  this  religion  Itself  receives  Its 
name.'*  And  on  this  point  our  predecessor  of 
immortal  memory,  Leo  xlll.  declared :  "This 
genuine,  this  honorable  freedom  of  the  sons 
of  God,  which  most  nobly  protects  the  dig- 
nity of  the  hiunan  person.  Is  greater  than 
any  violence  or  Injustice.  It  has  always  been 
sought  by  the  ehijrch.  and  always  most  dear 
to  her.  This  was  the  freedom  which  the 
apologists  claimed  with  Intrepid  constancy, 
which   the    apologists   defended   with   their 


*  Cf .  Plus  XITs  radio  message  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  1943,  "Acta  Aspostollcae  Sedls," 
vol.  36,  pp.  9-34.  and  John  XJUIl's  sermon 
Jan.  4,  1963.  "Acta  Apostcrtleae  Bedls,"  voL 
65.  pp.  89-01. 

•  Cf .  Plus  XTs  encyclical  letter  "Dlvlnl  Rc- 
demptorls  ("Of  the  Divine  Bedeemer"). 
Acta  Apoetollcae  Sedls,  vol.  39.  p.  78,  and  ra- 
dio meesage  by  Plus  ZH  on  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  1941,  Acta  Apoetollcae  Sedls,  vol. 
33.  p.  196-205. 

*Cf.  Plus  XU's  radio  message  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  1942,  op.  dt..  pp.  9-34. 
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writings,  and  which  the  martyra  in  such 
niunbers  consecrated  with  tbelr  blood."  >* 

The  Bight  To  Chooee  Freely  One's  St&te  of 
Life 

Human  beings  have  the  right  to  chooee 
freely  the  state  of  life  which  they  prefer,  and 
therefore  the  rl^t  to  set  up  a  family,  wWtx 
equal  rights  and  duties  for  man  and  woman, 
and  also  the  right  to  follow  a  vocation  to  the 
priesthood  or  the  religious  llfe.>* 

The  family,  grounded  on  marriage  freely 
contracted,  monogamous  and  indissoluble,  Is 
and  must  be  considered  the  first  and  essen- 
tial cell  of  human  society.  To  it  must  be 
given  every  consideration  of  an  economic, 
social,  cultxiral,  and  moral  nature  which  will 
strengthen  its  stability  and  facilitate  the 
fulfilment  of  its  specific  mlsskm. 

Parents,  however,  have  a  prior  right  In  the 
support  and  education  of  their  dkildren.** 

Economic  Rights 

Human  beings  have  the  natural  right  to 
free  Initiative  In  the  economic  field,  and  the 
right  to  work." 

Indissolubly  linked  with  those  rights  is 
the  right  to  working  conditions  In  which 
physical  health  is  not  endangered,  morals 
are  safeguarded  and  young  people's  normal 
development  Is  not  Impaired.  Women  have 
the  right  to  working  conditions  In  accord- 
ance with  their  reqxilrementa  and  their 
dutiee  as  wives  and  mothers." 

From  the  dignity  of  the  hxnnan  person, 
there  also  arises  the  right  to  carry  on  eco- 
nomic/^ activities  according  to  the  degree  of 
respo^lblllty  of  which  one  la  capable." 
Furthermore — and  this  must  be  specially 
emphasised — ^there  Is  the  right  to  a  working 
wage.  detemUned  according  to  crlterlons  of 
justice  and  sufficient,  therefore,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  available  resources,  to  give  the 
wcwker  and  his  family  a  standard  of  living 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person.  In  this  regard,  our  predecessor  Plus 
Xn  said :  "To  the  personal  duty  to  work  im- 
jKwed  by  natxire.  there  corresponds  and  fol- 
lows the  natural  right  of  each  individual  to 
make  of  his  work  the  means  to  provide  for 
his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  children. 
Bo  profoundly  is  the  empire  of  nature  or- 
dained for  the  preservation  at  man."'* 

The  right  to  private  property,  even  of  pro- 
ductive goods,  also  derives  from  the  nature 
of  man.  This  right,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
declined.  Is  a  suitable  means  for  safeguard- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and 
for  the  exercise  of  responsibility  in  all  fields; 
it  strengthens  and  gives  serenity  to  family 
life,  thereby  increasing  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  state." 

However.  It  is  opportune  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  social  duty  essentially  Inherent 
in  the  right  of  private  property .«» 

The  Right  of  Meeting  and  AseodaUon 
Fium  the  fact  that  hiunan  *«*<"fe«  are  by 
nature  social,  there  arises  the  right  of  as- 
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sembly  and  assoelatiaB.  They  have  also  ths 
right  to  give  the  aodeUes  of  which  they  ^ 
members  the  form  they  consider  most  salt, 
able  for  the  aim  they  have  in  view,  and  to 
act  within  such  societies  on  their  own  ta. 
itlative  and  on  their  own  reeponslbUlty  in 
order  to  adilave  thetr  desired  obJecUvte.» 
We  ourselves  stated  in  the  «ncvctl<^ 
"Mater  et  Magistra"  that,  for  the  aohisvaalttt 
of  ends  which  individual  human  beinp  can. 
not  attain  except  by  association.  It  la  neo«sI 
sary  and  Indii^nsable  to  set  up  a  ^tux 
variety  of  such  intermediate  groups  and  lo. 
deties  in  order  to  guarantee  for  the  humaa 
person  a  sulBclent  sphere  of  freedom  sad 
responslbUlty." 

The  Right  To  Emigrate  and  Inunlgrals 
Svery  human  being  has  the  right  to  tn^ 
dom  of  movement  and  of  residence  within 
the  confines  of  his  own  country;  and  when 
there  are  Just  reasons  for  It,  the  right  to 
emigrate  to  other  countries  and  take  up  rsa. 
Idence  there."  The  fact  that  one  Is  a  dt- 
laen  of  a  particular  state  does  not  detract 
In  any  way  from  his  membership  of  ttis 
human  family  as  a  whole,  nor  from  his  elt- 
laenshlp  of  the  world  oonmmnity. 

PoUtleal  Rights 

The  dignity  of  the  human  person  Involves 
the  right  to  take  an  active  part  In  pnbltc 
affaira  and  to  contribute  one's  part  to  th« 
common  good  of  the  dtlaenry.  For,  as  ov 
predecessor  of  happy  memory,  PIim  tt| 
pointed  out:  The  hiunan  individual,  far 
from  being  an  object  and.  as  It  were,  a 
merely  pcwsive  element  in  the  social  ot^m, 
is  in  fact,  must  be  and  must  continue  to 
be,  its  subject.  Its  foundation  and  Its  end." 

The  hxunan  person  Is  also  entitled  to  a 
Jtnrldical  protection  of  his  rights,  a  protse- 
tlon  that  should  be  efficacious.  Impartial,  aad 
lxuq>ired  by  the  true  norms  of  Justice. 

As  our  predecessor  Plus  XII  teaches:  That 
perpetual  privilege  proper  to  man,  by  which 
every  individual  has  a  claim  to  tha  pro- 
tection of  his  rights,  and  by  which  there 
Is  assigned  to  each  a  definite  and  particular 
sphere  of  rights,  inunxme  from  all  arbitrary 
attacks,  is  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
order  of  Justice  willed  by  God.** 

Dutiea 

Rights  and  Dutiee  Necessarily  Linked  In  the 
One  Person 

The  natural  rights  with  which  we  havi 
been  dealing  are.  however,  inseparably  con- 
nected, in  the  very  person  who  is  their  sub- 
ject, with  Just  as  many  respective  duties;  and 
rights  as  well  ss  duties  find  their  sonros, 
their  sustenance,  and  thetr  inviolability  tB 
the  natural  law  which  grants  or  enjoins 
them. 

For  example,  the  right  of  every  man  to 
life  is  correlative  with  the  duty  to  pnesrre 
it;  his  right  to  a  decent  standard  at  Uviag 
with  the  duty  of  living  It  becomingly;  aad 
his  right  to  investigate  the  truth  freely,  with 
the  duty  of  seeking  it  and  of  pnsstuslng  It 
ever  more  completely  and  profoundly. 

Reciprocity  of  Rights  and  Dutiee  Betwesa 

Persons 

Once  this  is  admitted,  it  U  also  clear  that 

in  human  society  to  one  man's  right  thsrs 

corresponds  a  duty  in  all  other  persons:  the 
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duty,  namely,  of  acknowledging  and  respect- 
ing the  right  in  question.  For  every  funda- 
mental hunum  right  draws  it*  indestructible 
moral  force  from  the  natural  law.  which.  In 
granting  It.  Impoaes  a  corresponding  obliga- 
tion. Those,  therefore,  who  claim  their  own 
rights,  yet  altogether  forget  or  neglect  to 
carry  out  their  respective  duties,  are  people 
who  build  with  one  hand  and  destroy  with 
the  other. 

Mutual  Collaboration 

Since  men  are  sodal  by  nature  they  are 
meant  to  live  with  others  and  to  work  for 
one  another's  welfare.  A  well-ordered  human 
•oclety  requires  that  men  recognise  and  ob- 
■erve  their  mutual  rights  and  dutiee.  It 
also  demands  that  each  contribute  generously 
to  the  establishment  of  a  civic  order  in  which 
rights  and  duties  are  progressively  more 
sincerely  and  effectively  acknowledged  and 
fulfilled. 

It  Is  not  enough,  for  example,  to  acknowl- 
edge and  respect  every  man's  right  to  the 
means  of  subsistence:  One  must  also  strive 
to  obtain  that  he  actually  has  enough  in  the 
way  of  food  and  no\u-lshment. 

The  society  of  men  must  not  only  be  or- 
ganised but  must  also  provide  them  with 
sbundant  resources.  This  certainly  requires 
that  they  observe  and  recognize  their  mutual 
rights  and  duties:  It  also  requires  that  they 
oollaborate  together  in  the  many  enterprlaee 
that  modern  civilization  either  allows  or  en- 
courages or  even  demands. 

The  dignity  of  the  human  person  also  re- 
quires that  every  man  enjoy  the  right  to 
act  freely  and  responsibly.  For  this  reason, 
therefore.  In  social  relatione  man  ahould 
sserdse  his  rights,  fulfill  his  obligations. 
and,  in  the  oountlees  fonns  of  collaboration 
with  others,  act  chiefly  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  initiative.  This  is  to  be  done  in 
such  a  way  that  each  one  acts  on  his  own 
decision,  of  set  purpose  and  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  obligation,  without  being 
moved  by  force  or  preesure  brought  to  bear 
on  him  externally.  For  any  human  sodety 
that  is  sstahllahed  on  relAtlons  of  force  must 
be  regarded  as  Inhuman,  inssmuch  as  the 
personality  of  Its  members  Is  repressed  or 
restricted,  when  in  fact  they  ahould  be  pro- 
vided with  appropriate  inoentlvea  and  means 
for  developing  and  perfecting  themselves. 

Social  Life  in  TYuth,  Justice,  Charity,  and 
Reedom 

A  political  society  is  to  be  considered  well 
ordered,  benefidal.  and  in  keeping  with  hu- 
man dignity  if  it  is  grounded  on  truth.  As 
the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  us:  "Away  with 
falsehood  then;  let  everyone  speak  out  the 
truth  to  his  neighbor;  membership  of  the 
body  binds  us  to  ons  another."  "  Tills  de- 
mands that  redprocal  righta  and  dutlca  be 
sincerely  recognized.  Furthemoore.  human 
society  will  be  s\ich  as  we  have  .<ust  deecrlbed 
it.  if  the  citizens,  guided  by  Justice,  apiriy 
themselves  seriously  to  re^Mcting  the  rights 
of  others  and  discharging  their  own  duties; 
if  they  are  moved  by  such  fervor  of  charity  as 
to  make  their  own  the  needs  of  others  and 
share  with  othere  their  own  goods:  If, 
flnaUy,  they  work  for  a  progreaslvely  doeer 
fellowship  In  the  world  of  spiritual  valuee. 
Human  society  la  realized  in  freedom,  that  Is 
to  say.  In  wsys  and  means  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  Its  cltiaens,  who  accept  the 
responslbUity  of  thdr  actions,  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  by  nature-rational  beings. 

Human  society,  venerable  brothers  and  be- 
loved children,  ought  to  be  regarded  above 
aU  as  a  spiritual  reality:  in  which  men  com- 
municate knowledge  to  each  other  in  the 
light  of  truth;  in  which  they  can  enjoy  their 
rights  and  fulllU  their  duties,  and  are  in- 
spired to  strive  for  moral  good.  Sodety 
should  enable  men  to  share  in  and  enjoy 
every  legitimate  expreeslon  of  beauty,  and 
encourage  them  coostMiUy   to  pass  on  to 
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others  all  that  is  best  in  themselves,  while 
they  strive  to  make  their  own  the  spiritual 
achievements  of  others.  These  are  the  spir- 
itual values  which  continually  give  life  and 
baalc  orientation  to  eultairal  ejqireeetons. 
economic  and  aoclal  institutions,  political 
movements  and  forma,  laws,  and  all  other 
structures  by  which  society  is  outwardly 
established  and  constantly  developed. 

Ood  and  the  Moral  Order 
The  order  which  prevails  in  society  Is  by 
nature  moral.  Grounded  as  It  is  in  truth. 
It  must  function  according  to  the  norms  of 
Justice,  It  should  be  Inspired  and  perfected 
by  mutual  love,  and  finally  It  should  be 
broxight  to  an  evermore  refined  and  human 
balance  in  freedom. 

Now  an  order  of  this  kind,  whose  prind- 
ples  are  universal,  absolute  and  unchange- 
able, has  Its  ultimate  source  in  the  one  true 
God,  who  is  personal  and  transcends  human 
nature.  Inasmuch  as  Ood  Is  the  first  truth 
and  the  highest  good.  He  alone  is  that 
deepest  source  from  which  htnnan  society 
can  draw  its  vitality.  If  that  society  U  to  be 
well-ordered,  benefidal,  and  In  keeping  with 
human  dignity."  As  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
aays:  "Hiunan  reason  is  the  norm  of  the 
human  will,  according  to  which  goodness 
is  measured,  because  reason  derives  from 
the  eternal  law  which  is  the  divine  reason 
itself.  It  Is  evident  then  that  the  goodness 
of  the  human  will  depends  much  more  on 
the  eternal  law  than  on  human  reason."  " 
Characteristics  of  the  Present 
Ova  age  has  three  distinctive  characteris- 
tics. First  of  aU,  the  working  classes  have 
gradually  gained  grovmd  in  economic  and 
public  affairs.  They  began  by  riaiming  their 
rights  in  the  socioeoonomlc  sphere;  they 
extended  their  action  then  to  claims  on  the 
political  level;  and  finally  applied  themselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  benefits  of  a  more 
refined  culture.  Today,  therefore,  workers 
all  over  the  world  refuse  to  be  treated  ns  if 
they  were  Irrational  obJecU  without  freedom, 
to  be  used  at  the  arbitrary  disposition  of 
others.  They  insUt  that  they  be  always  re- 
garded as  men  with  a  ahare  in  every  sector 
of  human  sodety:  in  the  social  and  economic 
sphere,  in  the  fields  of  learning  and  culture, 
and  in  public  life. 

Second,  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  that 
women  are  now  taking  a  part  in  public  life. 
This  Is  happening  more  rapidly,  perhapa.  in 
naUons  of  Christian  dvillaation,  and.  more 
Slowly  but  broadly,  among  peoples  who  have 
inherited  other  traditions  or  cultin^s.  Since 
women  are  becoming  ever  more  conscious  of 
their  human  dignity,  they  will  not  tolerate 
being  treated  as  mere  material  instruments 
but  demand  rights  befitting  a  human  person 
both  in  domestic  and  in  public  life. 

Finally,  the  modem  world,  as  compared 
with  the  recent  past,  hat  taken  on  an  entirely 
new  appearance  in  the  field  of  social  and 
political  Itfe.  For  since  all  nations  have 
either  achieved  or  are  on  the  way  to  achiev- 
ing independence,  there  will  soon  no  longer 
exist  a  world  divided  Into  nations  that  rule 
othera  and  nations  that  are  subject  to  others. 
Men  all  over  the  world  have  today — or  will 
soon  have — the  rank  of  citizens  in  Inde- 
pendent nations.  No  one  wants  to  feel  sub- 
ject to  political  powers  located  outside  his 
own  country  or  ethnic  group.  Thus,  in  very 
many  human  beings  the  inferiority  complex 
which  endured  for  hundreds  and  tbouaands 
of  years  is  disappearing,  while  in  others  there 
is  an  attenuation  and  grtulual  fading  of  the 
eorrespKNidlng  superiority  complex  which  had 
its  roots  in  social-economic  privileges  sex  or 
political  standing. 

On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  that  all 
nien  are  equal  by  reason  of  their  natural  dlg> 
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nity  has  been  generally  aooepted.  Hence 
racial  discrimination  can  no  longer  be  jus- 
Ufled.  at  least  doctrlnally  or  in  ttoeory.  And 
tiiia  is  of  fundamental  importanoe  »»»d  aig- 
nlficance  for  the  formaUon  of  human  eoclety 
according  to  those  princ4>lee  which  we  have 
outlined  above.  FOr.  if  a  man  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  rights,  he  mxist  become  equally 
aware  of  his  duties.  Thus  he  who  possesses 
certain  rights  has  likewise  the  duty  to  claim 
those  rights  as  marka  of  hia  dignity,  while 
all  others  have  the  obligation  to  acknowledge 
those  rights  and  respect  them. 

When  the  relations  of  hiunan  sodety  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  righU  and  duties,  men 
become  conscious  of  spiritual  values,  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  significance  of  truth, 
justice,  charity  and  freedom,  and  become 
deeply  aware  that  they  belong  to  this  world 
of  values.  Moreover,  when  moved  by  such 
concerns,  they  are  brought  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  Ood  who  la  personal  and 
transcendent,  and  thus  they  make  the  ties 
that  bind  them  to  Ood  the  solid  foundations 
and  supreme  criterion  of  their  lives,  both 
of  that  life  which  they  live  interiorly  in  the 
depths  of  their  own  souls  and  of  that  in 
which  they  are  united  to  other  men  In 
eodety. 

PAST  n — axLATioHS  arrwBJtN  n«nnranuAi.s  akb 

THX   rUBUC   ATTTHOamXS 

Necentty  and  dtotue  origin,  o/  authority 
Hunaan  society  can  be  ndther  well  ordered 
nor  prosperotis  unless  it  has  some  people 
Invested  with  legitimate  authority  to  pre- 
ssrve  its  institutions  and  to  devote  them- 
selves as  far  as  U  necessary  to  work  and  care 
for  the  good  of  all.  Theee.  hovrever.  derive 
their  authority  from  Ood,  as  St.  Paul  teaches 
in  the  words.  "Authority  comee  from  God 
alone.""  Theee  words  of  St.  PatU  are  ex- 
plained thus  by  St.  John  Chrysostom :  What 
are  you  aaylng?  Is  every  ruler  appointed  by 
God?  I  do  not  say  that,  he  replies,  for  I 
am  not  dealing  now  with  individual  rulers. 
but  with  authority  itself.  What  I  eay  is, 
that  it  Is  the  divine  wisdom  and  not  mere 
ctianee  that  has  ordained  that  there  should 
be  government,  tlaat  eome  should  command 
and  others  obey."  Moreover,  since  God  made 
men  eoeial  by  nature,  and  since  no  society 
can  hold  together  imleea  someone  be  over 
aU,  directing  aU  to  strive  eamesUy  for  the 
common  good,  every  civilised  oommimlty 
must  h&ve  a  ruling  authority,  and  this  au- 
thority, no  lees  than  sodety  Itself,  has  ita 
source  in  nature,  and  has.  consequently,  Ood 
for  its  authority  himself." 

But  authority  U  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  force  lacking  aU  control.  Indeed,  alnce  it 
is  the  power  to  commaxKlMcording  to  right 
reason,  authority  must  derive  its  obligatory 
force  from  the  moral  order,  which  in  turn 
haa  God  for  Its  first  source  and  final  end. 
Wherefore  our  predecessor  of  happy  memory. 
Plus  xn,  said:  'miat  same  absolute  order 
of  beings  and  their  ends  i^lch  presents  man 
as  an  autonomous  per8<m,  that  Is,  as  the 
subject  of  inviolable  duties  and  rlghte.  and  as 
at  once  the  basis  of  sodety  and  the  purpoee 
for  which  it  exlste,  also  Includes  the  stete 
as  necessary  society  invested  with  the  au- 
thority without  which  it  could  not  come 
Into  being  or  Uve  •  •  •.  And  alnce  this  ab- 
solute order,  as  we  learn  from  the  sound 
reason,  especially  from  the  Christian  faith, 
can  have  no  origin  save  in  a  personal  God 
who  is  our  Creator,  it  follows  that  the 
dignity  of  the  state's  authority  U  due  to  Ite 
sharing  to  some  extent  in  the  authority  of 
God  himself." 


"  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  xli.  1-6. 

"Op.  elt.,  xiii.  1-3:  Homily  88.  Rditlon 
P.O.  60,  616. 

"Lao  xni's  encyclical  latter  "Immortals 
Del"  ("Of  Immortal  God") ,  Acts  of  Leo  Xnx. 
vol.  6,  p.  130. 

«Cf.  Pius  xn's  1844  radio  message,  op. 
cl\..  p.  16. 
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Where  the  cItII  authority  iiaee  as  Its  only 
or  Its  chief  means  either  threats  and  fear 
of  p\inl8hjnent  or  promises  of  rewards.  It 
cannot  effectively  move  men  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  all.  Even  If  It  did  so  move 
them,  this  would  be  altogether  opposed  to 
their  dignity  as  men,  endowed  with  reason 
and  free  will.  As  authority  Is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  moral  force.  It  follows  that 
dvU  authority  must  appeal  primarily  to  the 
conscience  of  Individual  citizens,  that  is.  to 
each  one's  duty  to  collat>orate  readily  for  the 
ccMnmon  good  of  all.  Since  by  nature  all 
men  are  equal  In  himian  dignity,  it  follows 
that  no  one  may  be  coerced  to  perform  in- 
terim acts.  That  is  in  the  power  of  Ood 
alone,  who  sees  and  Judges  the  hidden  de- 
signs of  men's  heiu'ts.  Those  therefore  who 
have  authority  In  the  state  may  oblige  men 
In  conscience  only  If  their  authority  is  In- 
trinsically related  with  the  authority  of 
Ood  and  shares  In  it." 

By  this  principle  the  dignity  of  the  cltl- 
aens  Is  protected.  When.  In  fact,  men  obey 
their  nilers.  it  is  not  all  as  men  that  they 
obey  them,  but  through  their  obedience  it 
Is  Ood,  the  provident  Creator  of  all  things, 
whom  they  reverence,  since  He  has  decreed 
that  men's  dealings  with  one  another  shoiild 
be  regulated  by  an  order  which  He  himself 
has  established.  Moreover,  in  showing  this 
due  reverence  to  Ood.  men  not  only  do  not 
debase  themselves  but  rather  perfect  and 
enoble  themselves.  For  to  serve  Ood  is  to 
rule." 

Since  the  right  to  command  is  required  by 
the  moral  order  and  has  Its  source  in  Ood. 
It  follows  that,  if  civil  authorities  legislate  for 
or  allow  anything  that  is  contrary  to  that  or- 
der and  therefore  contrto^  to  the  wlU  of 
Ood,  neither  the  laws  made  nor  the  authori- 
zations granted  can  be  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  the  citizens,  dnce  Ood  has  more 
right  to  be  obeyed  than  men.**  Otherwise, 
authority  breaks  down  completely  and  re- 
sults in  shameful  abuse.  As  St.  "Thomas 
Aquinas  teaches:  Human  law  has  the  true 
nature  of  law  only  Insofar  as  It  corresponds 
to.  Insofar  as  it  falls  short  of  right  rea- 
son, and  therefore  Is  derived  from  the  eternal 
law.  Insofar  as  it  falls  short  of  right  reason, 
a  law  Is  said  to  be  a  wicked  law.  And  so. 
lacking  the  true  natxire  of  law.  it  is  rather 
a  kind  of  violence." 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  be- 
cause authority  comes  from  Ood.  that  there- 
fore men  have  no  right  to  choose  those  who 
are  to  rule  the  state,  to  decide  the  form  of 
government  and  to  determine  both  the  way 
in  which  authority  Is  to  be  exercised  and  its 
limits.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  doctrine 
which  we  have  set  forth  is  fully  consonant 
with  any  truly  democratic  regime.** 

Attainment  of  the  common  good 
Purposes  of  the  Public  Authority 
Individual  citizens  and  intermediate 
groups  are  obliged  to  make  their  specific 
contributions  to  the  common  welfare.  One 
of  the  chief  consequences  of  this  Is  that  they 
must  bring  their  own  interests  Into  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  must 
dispose  of  their  goods  and  their  services  as 
civil  authorities  have  prescribed,  in  accord 
with  the  norms  of  Justice,  in  due  form  and 
within  the  limits  of  their  competence.  This 
they  must  do  by  means  of  formally  perfect 


**  Cf .  Encyclical  Letter  "Diutximtun  niud" 
("That  Longlived") .  Acts  of  Leo  Xm,  vol.  3. 
p.  374. 

*»Cf.  Ibid,  p.  278.  and  encyclical  "Immor- 
tale  Del."  op.  clt..  p.  130. 

*•  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  29. 

"St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  op.  cit..  quest.  93, 
par.  3;  Cf.  Pius  XH's  1944  radio  message,  op. 
clt..  pp.  6-23.  • 

"Cf.  "Dlutumum  niud."  op.  clt..  pp.  271- 
73;  and  Plus  Ill's  1944  radio  message,  op. 
dt..  pp.  9-33. 


actions,  the  content  of  which  must  be  moral- 
ly good,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  directed 
toward  good. 

Indeed,  since  the  whole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  civil  authorities  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  common  good,  it  is  clearly  neces- 
sary that,  in  pursuing  this  objective,  they 
should  respect  its  essential  elements,  and  at 
the  same  time  conform  their  laws  to  the 
needs  of  a  given  historical  situation  .^^ 

Assiu'edly.  the  ethnic  characteristics  of  the 
varloixs  human  groups  are  to  be  respected  as 
constituent  elements  of  the  common  good." 
but  these  values  and  characteristics  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  content  of  the  com- 
mon good.  For  the  common  good  is  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  human  nature.  It 
can  never  exist  fully  and  completely  unless, 
its  intimate  nature  and  realisation  being 
what  they  are.  the  human  person  Is  taken 
into  account.'* 

In  the  second  place,  the  very  natiuv  of 
the  common  good  requires  that  all  members 
of  the  political  community  be  entitled  to 
share  in  it.  although  in  different  ways  ac- 
cording to  each  one's  tasks,  merits  and  cir- 
cumstances. For  this  reason,  every  civil 
authority  must  take  pains  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  all,  without  preference  for 
any  single  citizen  or  civil  group.  As  our 
predecessor  of  immortal  memory,  Leo  XIII. 
has  said :  The  civil  power  must  not  serve  the 
advantage  of  any  one  individual  or  of  some 
few  persons.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  established 
for  the  common  good  of  all."  Considera- 
tions of  Justice  a^d  equity,  however,  can  at 
times  demand  that  those  involved  in  civil 
government  give  more  attention  to  the  less 
fortunate  members  of  the  community,  since 
they  are  leas  able  to  defend  their  rights  and 
to  assert  their  legitimate  clalms.*> 

In  thU  context,  we  Judge  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  common 
good  touches  the  whole  man.  the  needs  both 
of  his  body  and  of  his  soul.  Hence  It  follows 
that  the  civil  authorities  must  undertake 
to  effect  the  common  good  by  ways  and 
means  that  are  proper  to  them.  That  u 
whUe  respecting  the  hierarchy  of  values  they 
should  promote  simultaneously  both  the 
material  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
citizens.*' 

These  principles  are  clearly  conUlned  in 
the  doctrine  stated  in  our  encyclical,  "mater 
et  Maglstra,"  where  we  emphasized  that  the 
common  good  of  all  embraces  the  sum  total 
of  those  conditions  of  social  living  whereby 
men  are  enabled  to  achieve  their  own  in- 
tegral perfection  more  fully  and  more 
easily." 

Men,  however,  composed  as  they  are  of 
bodies  and  Immortal  souls,  can  never  In  this 
mortal  life  succeed  In  satisfying  all  their 
needs  or  in  attaining  perfect  happiness. 
Therefore,  all  efforts  made  to  promote  the 
common  good,  far  from  endangering  the 
eternal  salvation  of  men,  ought  rather  to 
serve  to  promote  it.** 

Responsibilities    of    the    Public    Authority, 
and  Rights  and  Duties  of  Individuals 
It  is  agreed  that  in  our  time  the  common 

good   is    chiefly   guaranteed   when   personal 

"  Cf .  Plus  Xn's  1943  radio  message,  op. 
clt..  p.  13.  and  Leo  XHI's  "Immortals  Del," 
op.  clt..  p.  120. 

"Cf.  Pivis  xn's  encyclical  letter  "Summl 
Pontiflcattu"  (Of  the  Supreme  Pontifi- 
cate"). Acta  Apostollcae  Sedls.  vol.  31,  on. 
413-63. 

"  Cf .  Plus  XI's  encyclical  letter  "Ifit  Bren- 
nender  Sorge"  ("For  With  Burning  Sor- 
row"), Acta  Apostollcae  Sedls,  vol.  29,  p.  189. 
and  encyclical  letter  "Dlvlnl  Redemptorls." 
Acta  Apostolica  Sedls,  vol.  39.  pp.  66-106. 

**  "Immortals  Del."  op.  clt..  p.  121. 

"  Cf .  "Rerum  Novarum."  op.  clt.,  pp.  133- 

34. 

**  Cf.  "Simunl  Pontificatus."  op.  dt..  p.  433. 
"  Acta  Apostollcae  Sedls.  vol.  63,  p.  19. 
**  Cf.  "Qiiadragesimo  Anno,"  toI.  33,  p.  316. 
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right  and  duties  are  maintained.  The  chUf 
concern  of  clvU  authorities  must  ther«fo» 
be  to  insure  that  these  rights  are  acknowl 
edged,  respected,  coordinated  with  oth» 
rights,  defended  and  promoted,  so  that  In 
this  way  each  one  may  more  easily  car»^ 
out  hU  duties.  For  to  safeguard  the  InVlol 
able  rights  of  the  human  person  and  to 
faciUUte  the  fulfilment  of  its  duUes  should 
be  the  essential  ofllce  of  every'  publ^ 
authority.**  f"ouc 

ThU  means  that  U  any  government  dots 
not  acknowledge  the  rlghu  of  man  or  vlolatss 
them,  it  not  only  falls  its  duty,  but  Its  orders 
completely  lack  Jxiridlcal  force.** 

Reconciliation  and   ProtecUon  of  Rights 

and  Duties  of  Individuals 
One  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  clvU 
authorities,  therefore,  is  to  coordinate  social 
relations  in  such  fashion  that  the  exerclss 
of  one  man's  righu  does  not  threaten  others 
in  the  exercise  of  their  own  rights  nor  hln«w 
them  In  fulfllment  of  their  duUes  FIqaUt 
the  rlghu  of  all  should  be  effectively  safe- 
guarded and.  if  they  have  been  violatsd. 
completely  restored." 

Duty  of   PromoUng  the  Rlghu  of 
Individuals 

It  Is  also  demanded  by  the  common  good 
that  civil  authorities  should  make  earnest 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  sltuaUon  in  which 
individual  citizens  can  easily  exercise  their 
righU  and  fulfill  their  duties  as  well.  Tot 
experience  has  taught  us  that,  unless  thess 
authorities  take  suitable  action  with  regard 
to  economic,  political  and  cultural  matters. 
inequalities  between  the  citizens  tend  to  be- 
come more  and  more  widespread,  especially 
in  the  modern  world,  and  as  a  result  human 
rtghU  are  rendered  toUlly  Ineffective,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  duties  U  compromised. 

It  Is  therefore  necessary  that  the  admini*. 
tration  give  wholehearted  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  BocUl  as  well  as  to  the  economic 
progress  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment, in  keeping  with  the  development  of 
the  productive  system,  of  such  essential 
services  as  the  building  of  n»ds.  transpor- 
tation, cotfmiunications.  water  supply,  hous- 
ing, public  health,  education.  facUlutlon  of 
the  practice  of  religion  and  recreational  fa- 
culties. It  U  necessary  also  that  govern- 
ments make  efforu  to  see  that  insurance 
systems  are  made  available  to  the  citizens, 
so  that,  in  case  of  misfortune  or  increased 
family  responsibilities,  no  person  will  be 
without  the  necessary  means  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  The  Oovermnent 
should  make  similarly  effective  efforts  to  see 
that  those  who  are  able  to  work  can  find 
emplojrment  in  keeping  with  their  aptitudes, 
and  that  each  worker  receives  a  wage  In 
keeping  with  the  laws  of  Justice  and  equity. 
It  should  be  equally  the  concern  of  civil  au- 
thorities to  insure  that  workers  be  allowed 
their  proper  responsibility  in  the  work  un- 
dertaken in  industrial  organization,  and  to 
facilitate  the  establUhment  of  intermediate 
groups  which  will  make  social  life  richer  and 
more  effective.  Finally,  it  should  be  possible 
for  all  the  citizens  to  share  as  far  as  they 
are  able  in  their  country's  cultural  advan- 
Uges. 

Harmonious  Relations  Between  Public  Au- 
thority's Two  Forms  of  Intervention 
The  common  good  requires  that  civil  au- 
thorlUes  malntoln  a  careful  balance  between 
coordinating  and  protecting  the  righu  of  the 
citizens,  on  the  one  hand,  and  promoting 
thena.  on  the  other.  It  should  not  happen 
that  certain  individuals  or  social  groups  ds- 
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flvs  QMCial  adva&i 
tbstr  rlgjbts  bas* 


Xhm  faet  that     on* 


-Cf.  Plus  xn's  1941  Feast  of  Pentecost 
radio  message,  op.  clt.,  p.  300. 

*«Cf.  "Mlt  Brennender  Sorge.-  op.  dt..  p. 
169;  "Dlvlnl  Redemptorls,"  op.  dt..  p.  79,  and 
Plus  XII's  1943  radio  message,  op.  dt..  pp- 

9-24. 

•'  Cf .  "Dlvlnl  Redemptoris."  op.  dt.,  p.  81, 
and  1943  radio  message,  loc.  dt. 


tsctloa.  Mor  akould  It  h^ipwa  that  gown- 
mants.  in  — nag  to  prolMC  Xbmm  rights,  b*- 
<w^m.  nhsfsrlss  ta  tiiAir  full  sipr—slnn  taA 


come  obstadfS*  to  thalr  full 
free  use.  For  this  psindpto  must  always 
be  retained:  that  stats  aoUvlty  In  ths  aeo- 
nomlc  field,  no  matter  what  lU  breadth  or 
depth  may  bs.  ought  not  to  be  exerciSMl  in 
such  a  vay  aa  to  eurtall  an  Individual's 
freedom  of  personal  Initiative.  Bathar  It 
should  work  to  expand  that  fr— dom  as  much 
u  possible  by  the  effective  protecUon  of  the 
BMBiitlal  personal  rights  of  sach  and  VTcry 
Individual." 

The  same  prlndple  shotUd  Inspire  the  var- 
ious steps  which  govemmenU  take  In  order 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  clttaens  more 
mutilj  to  SKerdae  tbetr  rlghu  and  fulfill  their 
duties  in  •vary  sector  of  sodal  life. 

Struct^rt  wnd  opermtUm  of  the  pvhlie 
mutKoritif 

n  Is  impossible  to  determine,  once  and 
tot  all.  what  Is  the  most  suiteble  form  of 
government,  or  how  dvll  authorities  can 
most  effectively  fulfill  their  respsctlve  func- 
tions, l.e..  the  legUlatlve,  Judicial,  and  execu- 
tive functions  of  the  staU.  In  determining 
the  structure  and  operation  of  government 
which  a  state  is  to  have,  great  weight  has 
to  be  given  to  the  historical  backgroxind 
and  circtunsUnces  of  given  political  com- 
munities. clrciuxuUnces  which  will  vary  at 
different  times  and  in  different  places.  We 
consider,  however,  that  it  Is  In  keeping  with 
the  innate  demands  of  human  nature  that 
the  sute  should  take  a  form  which  embodies 
the  thn^old  division  of  powers  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  prlndpal  functions  of  public 
authority.  In  that  type  of  state,  not  only  the 
official  functions  of  government  but  also  the 
mutual  relations  between  citizens  Ind  public 
oOclala  are  set  down  according  to  law.  which 
In  Itself  affords  protection  to  the  citizens 
both  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  in 
the  fulllDment  of  their  duties. 

If.  however,  this  political  and  juridical 
structure  is  to  produce  the  advantages  which 
msy  be  expected  of  it.  public  oflldals  must 
strive  to  meet  the  problems  which  arise  in 
a  way  that  conforms  both  to  the  complexities 
of  the  sltustlon  and  the  proper  exercise  of 
their  function.  This  requires  that,  in  con- 
stantly changing  conditions,  legislators  never 
forget  the  norms  of  morality,  or  constitu- 
tional provisions,  or  the  objective  require- 
menU  of  the  common  good.  Moreover, 
executive  suthorltles  must  coordinate  the 
activities  of  society  with  discretion,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  law  and  after  a  careful 
eonslderatlon  of  circumstances,  and  the 
eourU  must  administer  Justice  impartially 
and  without  being  Infiuenced  by  favoritism 
or  pressure.  The  good  order  of  society  also 
demands  that  Individual  citizens  and  Inter- 
mediate organizations  should  be  effectively 
protected  by  law  whenever  they  have  righU 
to  be  exercised  or  obligations  to  be  fulfilled. 
This  protecUon  should  be  granted  to  citizens 
both  In  their  dealings  with  each  other  and 
in  their  relations  with  fovemment  agencies.** 

Law  and  Oonadenoe 

It  U  unquestionable  that  a  legal  structiire 
in  conformity  with  the  moral  order  and  cor- 
responding to  the  level  of  development  of 
the  political  community  Is  of  great  advan- 
tage to  achievement  of  the  common  good. 

And  yet,  sodal  life  in  the  modem  world  is 
so  varied,  complex,  and  dynamic  that  even  a 
Juridical  structure  which  has  been  prudently 
and  thoughtfully  established  is  always  in- 
adequate for  the  needs  of  sodety. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  relaUons  of  the 
cltlaens  with  each  other,  of  dtiaens  and  in- 
termediate grotips  with  public  authorities, 
and  finaUy  of  the  pubUc  authoriUes  with 

•  "Mater  et  Mi«lstra.-  op.  dt..  p.  418. 

•  Cf .  Plus  XITs  1943  radio  message,  op.  dt. 


•ra  attmu  so  coaq^x  and  so 
asnolUv^  that  Utmy  cannot  bs  rsculatad  br 
Inllexlbto  levU  proTtstons.  Bucli  a  situa- 
tion thsrsf or*  demaDCla  that  ths  dvU  a«- 
thorltlss  taav*  clsar  Ideas  abovt  the  natore 
and  aztant  at  thatr  aadal  tfnttea  If  thaiy 
wish  %o  —»»«"*«♦*'  the  existing  Juridical  strao- 
turs  In  Its  basic  sleaasata  and  principles, 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  wrtg»nr4— 
of  social  ilfs.  artaptlng  their  legislation  to 
tbs  changlr>g  social  acane  and  aohrtng  new 
problems.  They  must  be  aaen  of  great 
equilibrium  and  Integrity,  competent,  and 
ooxirageous  enough  to  see  at  onoe  what  the 
altuatlon  requires  and  to  take  necessary 
action  quickly  and  effectively." 

CitlMUs'  Partldpatlon  In  Public  Life 
It  Is  In  keeping  with  their  dignity  as  per- 
sons that  human  beings  should  take  an 
active  part  in  government,  although  the 
manner  in  which  they  ahare  in  it  will  de- 
pend on  the  level  of  development  of  the 
political  conamunlty  to  which  they  belong. 

Men  will  find  new  and  extensive  advan- 
tages in  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  par- 
ttdpate  in  government.  In  this  situation, 
those  who  administer  the  government  come 
Into  frequent  contect  with  the  citizens,  and 
It  is  thus  easier  for  them  to  learn  what  is 
really  needed  for  the  common  good.  The 
fact,  too,  that  ministers  of  government  hold 
office  only  for  a  limited  tims  keeps  them 
from  growli^  stale  and  allows  for  their  re- 
placement In  accordance  with  the  deouuids 
of  social  progress.*> 

Characteristics  of  the  Present  Day 

In  modem  times,  where  there  is  question 
of  organizing  political  communities  Juridi- 
cally, there  is  observable  flrst  of  all  the  tend- 
ency to  write  in  concise  and  Umpld  phrase- 
ology a  charter  of  fundamental  human 
rtghU.  which  is,  as  often  as  not,  inserted  In 
the  Stete  constitutions,  or  is  an  integral  part 
of  them. 

Secondly,  there  is  also  an  inclination  to 
determine,  by  the  compilation  of  a  docu- 
ment called  the  Constitution,  the  proce- 
dures through  which  the  governing  povrers 
are  to  be  created,  along  with  their  mutual 
relations,  the  spheres  of  their  competence. 
the  forms  and  systems  they  are  obliged  to 
follow  In  the  performance  of  their  oflloe. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and 
the  governed  are  then  set  forth  in  terms  of 
righU  and  duties,  and  it  is  clearly  laid  down 
that  the  paramount  task  assigned  to  Oov- 
emment  officials  is  that  of  recognizing,  re- 
specting, reconciling,  tinXeetlng.  and  pro- 
moting the  righte  and  duties  of  dtlzens. 

It  Is  of  course  Impossible  to  accept  the 
theory  which  professes  to  find  the  original 
and  single  source  of  civic  righU  and  duties, 
of  the  binding  force  of  the  Oonstltutlon.  and 
of  a  government's  right  to  oomnuuKl  in  the 
mere  will  of  human  beings,  individually  or 
coUectlvdy." 

The  tendendes  to  which  we  have  referred, 
however,  do  clearly  show  that  the  men  of 
our  time  have  become  increasingly  consdous 
of  their  dignity  as  human  persons.  This 
awareness  prompte  them  to  claim  a  share  in 
the  public  admlnlstratioa  of  their  cotintry. 
while  it  also  aooounte  for  the  demand  that 
their  own  inalienable  and  inviolable  rights 
be  protected  by  law.  It  also  requires  that 
Ooveriunent  ocacials  be  choeen  in  conform- 
ity with  constitutional  procedures,  and  per- 
form  their  specific  functions  within  the  lim- 
lU  of  law. 


PAST  nX — BKLaTIONS  SJUWEKW    STATBS 

Suhfecta  of  rightM  onA  dntiea 
Our    predecessors    have   oonstently   maln- 
taliied.  and  we  Join  them  In  reasserting,  that 
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political  oommaaltlsB  sM  reciprocally  sub- 
jects cf  (%hto  awl  dutlea.  This  mrans  that 
their  rslsnnsisMpa  also  aewt  be  hannonlBed 
in  tmth.  In  Justtoe,  ta  a  wortUig  soUdartty. 
1»  Ubsrty.  Tbe  maam  manX  taw  wbldi  gov- 
erns leiattnsie  betweea  IndHrktaal  h\nnan 
»»dngB  ssrpss  also  to  regvOate  tbe  reUtlons  of 
pouttoal  ooBununltlea  wtth  one  another. 
This  Witt  be  reaflUly  tindststuuJ  when  ooe 
reflecU  that  the  tedlvldual  repreasntattves  of 
poUtleal  ooinmimlties  cannot  pvt  aside  their 
personal  dignity  whUe  they  are  acting  in  the 
name  and  tntereet  of  their  countries.  And 
that  they  cannot  ther^ore  vtolato  the  very 
law  of  their  being,  whtdi  is  the  moral  law. 

It  would  be  absurd,  moreover,  even  to 
Imagine  that  men  oould  surrender  their  own 
human  attribxites,  or  be  compeUed  to  do  so, 
by  the  very  fact  of  ttielr  lyjpolntment  to 
public  oOloe,  whereas  they  have  been  given 
that  noble  assignment  precisely  because  the 
wealth  of  their  human  endowmenU  has 
earned  them  their  reputation  as  outstanding 
members  of  the  body  politic.  Furthermore, 
authority  is  a  necessary  requirement  of  the 
moral  order  In  human  sodety.  It  may  not 
therefore  t>e  tised  against  that  order.  And 
the  very  Instant  such  an  attempt  were  made, 
it  woiild  cease,  to  be  authority,  aa  the  Lord 
has  warned  us: 

"A  WOTd.  then,  for  the  kings'  ears  to  bear, 
kings'  hearU  to  heed:  A  mesage  for  you, 
rulers,  wherever  you  be.  Listen  well,  aU  you 
that  have  mulUtudes  at  your  command,  for- 
eign hordes  to  do  your  bidding.  Power  is 
none  but  comes  to  you  from  the  Lord,  nor 
any  royalty  but  from  ons  who  U  above  all. 
He  it  Is  that  will  call  you  to  account  for 
your  doings  with  a  scrutiny  that  reads  your 
Inmost  thoughts."" 

Lastly,  it  U  to  be  home  in  mind  that  also 
In  the  regvilatlng  of  rdatlons  between  polit- 
ical conunuAltlea,  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
for  the  achievement  of  the  common  good, 
which  constitutes  the  reason  for  iU  existence. 

But  a  fundamental  factor  of  the  commcm 
good  U  acknowledgment  of  the  moral  order 
and  respect  fcM-  iU  prcscripticxu.  Order  be- 
tween the  political  communities  must  be 
built  upon  the  unshakable  and  unchange- 
able rock  of  the  nvoral  law,  made  manifest  in 
the  order  of  nature  by  the  Creator  himself 
and  by  Him  engraved  on  the  hearU  of  men 
with  letters  that  may  never  be  effaced.  Like 
the  rays  of  a  gleaming  beacon.  lU  prlndples 
must  guide  the  plans  and  policies  of  men 
and  nations.  These  are  the  ^tgn^W — of 
warning,  safety,  and  smooth  sailing — they 
will  have  to  heed  if  they  would  not  see  all 
their  labarloiis  efforte  to  estebllsh  a  new 
order  condenmed  to  tempest  and  shipwreck  .<» 
In  Ttuth 

First  among  the  rules  governing  the  rela- 
tions between  states  is  that  of  truth.  This 
calls,  above  all,  for  the  elimination  of  every 
trace  of  racism  and  the  consequent  recogni- 
tion of  the  prlndpal  that  all  stetes  are  by 
natiu-e  equal  in  dignity.  Each  of  them,  ac- 
cordingly, is  vested  with  ths  right  to  exist- 
ence, to  self-development,  to  the  means  fit- 
ting to  ite  attainment  and  to  be  the  oim 
primarily  responsible  for  this  seaf-develop- 
ment.  Add  to  that  the  right  of  each  to  iU 
good  name,  and  to  ths  respect  wtilch  is  iU 
due.  Very  often,  experience  has  taught  us, 
individuals  will  be  found  to  differ  consider- 
ably. In  knowledge,  virtue,  talent,  and  wealth. 
Yet  these  inequalities  must  never  l>e  held  to 
excuse  any  man's  attempt  to  lord  it  over  hU 
neighbors  unjustly.  They  constitute  rather 
a  source  of  greater  responsibility  in  the  con- 
tribution which  each  and  everyone  m\ut 
make  toward  mutual  Improvement. 

Slmllarlly.  political  communities  may  have 
recMhed  different  levels  of  culture,  civlliaa- 
tlon,  or  economic  development.  Ndther  is 
that  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  to  take  \m- 
Juet    advantage    of    their    superiority    over 
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others.  Rather  should  they  ae«  In  It  an 
added  motive  for  more  serious  commitment 
to  the  common  cause  of  social  progress. 

It  Is  not  true  that  some  human  beings  are 
by  natiire  superior  and  othezs  Inferior.  All 
men  are  equal  In  their  natural  dignity.  Con- 
sequently, there  are  no  political  communities 
which  are  superior  by  nat^ire  and  none  which 
are  Inferior  by  nature.  All  political  com-' 
munltles  are  of  eqiial  natxiral  dignity,  since 
they  are  bodies  whose  membership  Is  made 
up  of  these  same  human  beings.  Nor  must^ 
it  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  peo- 
ples can  be  highly  sensitive,  and  with  good 
reason.  In  matters  touching  their  dignity  and 
honor. 

Truth  further  demands  that  the  various 
media  of  social  communications  made  avail- 
able by  modern  progress,  which  enable  the 
nations  to  luiow  each  other  better,  be  used 
with  serene  objectivity.  That  need  not,  of 
covirse,  rule  out  any  legitimate  emphasis  on 
the  positive  aspects  of  their  way  of  life.  But 
methods  of  information  which  fall  short  of 
the  truth,  and  by  the  same  token  Impair 
the  reputation  of  this  people  or  that,  must 
be  discarded  .•• 


April  It 


In  Justice 

Relations  between  political  communities 
are  to  be  further  regtilated  by  Justice.  This 
implies,  over  and  above  recognition  of  their 
mutual  rights,  the  fulfillment  of  their  re- 
spective duties. 

Political  communities  have  the  rfght  to 
existence,  to  self-development  and  to  the 
means  necessary  for  this.  They  have  the 
right  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  process 
of  their  own  development  and  the  right  to 
their  good  name  and  due  honors.  Prom 
which  it  follows  as  a  simultaneous  conse- 
quence that  they  have  also  the  correspond- 
ing duty  of  respecting  these  rights  In  others 
and  of  avoiding  any  act  of  violation.  Just 
as  an  individual  man  may  not  pursue  his 
own  Interests  to  the  detriment  of  other  men, 
so,  on  the  international  level,  one  state  may 
not  develop  itself  by  restricting  or  oppress- 
ing other  states.  St.  Augustine  rightly  says, 
"What  are  kingdoms  without  Justice  but 
bands  of  robbers?"  »• 

Not  only  can  it  happen,  but  it  actually 
does  happen  that  the  advantages  and  con- 
veniences which  nations  strive  to  acquire  for 
themselves  become  objects  of  contention. 
Nevertheless,  the  resulting  disagreements 
must  be  settled,  not  by  force,  nor  by  deceit 
or  trickery,  but  rather  in  the  only  manner 
which  Is  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  man;  i.e.. 
by  a  mutual  assessment  of  the  reasons  on 
both  sides  of  the  dispute,  by  a  mative  and 
objective  investigation  of  the  situation,  and 
by  an  equitable  reconciliation  of  differences 
of  opinion. 

The  treatment  of  minoritiea 
From  the  19th  century  there  has  been  a 
rather  widespread  tendency  in  historical  evo- 
lution that  political  conununlties  equate 
themselves  to  national  communities.  How- 
ever, for  various  reasons,  It  has  not  always 
been  possible  to  make  geographical  bounda- 
ries coincide  with  ethnic  ones.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  minorities  and 
to  the  relative  complex  problems. 

In  the  first  place.  It  must  be  made  clear 
that  Justice  Is  seriously  violated  by  whatever 
is  done  to  limit  the  strength  and  ntimerical 
increase  of  these  lesser  peoples.  The  injus- 
tice Is  even  more  serious  if  such  sinful  proj- 
ects are  aimed  at  the  very  extinction  of  these 
groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  Justice 
are    admirably   observed   by   those   civil    au- 

"Cf.  Plxia  XIl's  radio  message  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  1940.  Acta  Apoetollcae  Sedls.  vol. 
33.  pp.  6-14. 

"St.  Augustine's  •'De  Civltate  Del,"  book 
IV,  ch.  4,  ed.  P.  L.  41,  p.  116;  cf.  Plus 
XII '8  radio  message  on  Christmas  Ere.  1939, 
Acta  Apoetollcae  Sedls,  vol.  32.  pp.  6-13. 


thorlties  who  promote  the  natural  better- 
ment of  those  citizens  belonging  to  a  small- 
er ethnic  group,  particularly  when  that 
betterment  concerns  their  language,  the  de- 
velopment of  their  natxiral  gifts,  their  an- 
cestral customs,  and  their  accomplishments 
and  endeavors  in  the  economic  order.  *' 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
minority  groups,  either  because  of  a  reac- 
tion to  their  present  situation  or  because  of 
their  historical  difficulties  are  often  inclined 
to  exalt  beyond  due  measure  anything  proper 
to  their  own  people,  so  as  to  place  them  even 
above  hvunan  values,  as  if  that  which  is 
proper  to  hiunanlty  were  to  be  at  the  service 
of  that  which  Is  proper  to  the  nation. 
Reason  rather  demands  that  these  very  peo- 
ple recognize  also  the  advantages  that  ac- 
crue to  them  from  their  peculiar 
circumstances.  For  instance,  no  small  con- 
tribution Is  made  toward  the  development 
of  their  particular  talents  and  spirit  by  their 
daily  dealings  with  people  who  have  grown 
up  in  a  different  culture.  This,  however, 
will  be  true  only  if  they  will  know  how  to 
act  as  a  bridge,  which  facilitates  the  circula- 
tion of  life  in  Its  various  expressions  among 
different  traditions  or  civilizations,  and  not 
a  zone  of  discord  which  can  cause  great 
damage  and  choke  natural  development. 

Active  Solidarity 
Certainly  relations  between  states  must 
be  reeulated  by  the  norms  of  truth  and 
Justice,  but  they  also  derive  great  benefits 
from  active  solidarity,  through  mutual  co- 
operation on  various  levels;  such  as.  In  ovu- 
own  times,  has  already  taken  place  with 
laudable  results  in  the  economic,  social, 
political,  educational,  health  and  sport 
spheres.  We  must  remember  that,  of  its 
very  nature,  civil  authority  exists,  not  to 
confine  its  people  within  the  Tx>undariea  of 
their  nation,  but  rather  to  protect,  above  all 
else,  the  common  good  of  that  particular 
civil  society,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  common  good  of  the  entire 
human  family. 

This  entails  not  only  that  civil  societies 
should  pursue  their  particular  Interesu 
without  hurting  others,  but  also  that  they 
should  Join  forces  and  plans  whenever  the 
efforts  of  an  individual  government  cannot 
achieve  its  desired  goals.  But  in  the  execu- 
tion of  such  common  efforts,  great  care  m\ist 
be  taken  lest  what  helps  some  nations  should 
injure  others. 

Furthermore,  the  universal  common  good 
requires  that  in  every  nation  friendly  rela- 
tions be  fostered  In  all  fields  between  the 
citizens  and  their  intermediate  societies. 

There  are  groupings  of  people  of  more  or 
less  different  racial  backgrounds.  However, 
the  elements  which  characterize  an  ethnic 
group  must  not  be  tremsf  ormed  Into  a  water- 
tight compartment  in  which  human  beings 
are  prevented  from  communicating  with 
their  fellow  men  belonging  to  different  ethnic 
groups.  That  would  contrast  with  our  con- 
tempOTary  situation,  in  which  the  distances 
separating  peoples  have  been  almost  wiped 
out.  Nor  can  one  overlook  the  fact  that, 
even  though  human  beings  differ  from  one 
another  by  virtue  of  their  ethnic  peculiari- 
ties, they  all  possess  certain  essential  com- 
mon elements,  and  are  inclined  by  natiire  to 
meet  each  other  in  the  world  of  spiritual 
values,  whose  progressive  assimilation  opens 
to  them  the  possibility  of  perfection  without 
limits.  They  have  the  right  and  duty  there- 
fore to  live  in  communion  with  one  another. 
Proper  Balances  Between  Population.  LAnd. 
and  Capital 
As  everybody  knows,  there  are  countries 
with  an  abundance  of  arable  land  and  a 
scarcity  of  manpower,  while  in  other  coun- 
tries there  is  no  proportion  between  natural 
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resources  and  the  capital  avaUable  Thi. 
demands  that  peoples  should  set  up  relatiorT 
ships  of  mutual  collaboraUon.  facllltatin- 
the  circulation  from  one  to  the  other^ 
capital,  goods,  and  manpower." 

Here  we  deem  it  opportune  to  remark  th.» 
whenever  possible,  the  work  to  be  ^ 
should  be  taken  to  the  workers,  not  rul 
versa.  "* 

In  this  way  a  possibility  of  a  better  future 
is  offered  to  many  persons  without  beln. 
forced  to  leave  their  own  environment  in 
order  to  seek  residence  elsewhere,  which  ai 
most  always  enUlls  the  heartache  of  separi* 
tlon  and  difficult  periods  of  adjustment  An<i 
social  integration.  ^ 

The  problem  of  political  refugee* 
The    sentiment    of    universal    fatherhood 
which    the   Lord    has   placed   in   our  heart 
makes  us  feel  profound  sadness  in  consider- 
Ing  the  phenomenon  of  political  refugees    a. 
phenomenon  which  has  assumed  large  pro 
portions  and   which   always  hides  number 
less  and  acute  sufferings. 

Such  expatriations  show  that  there  an 
some  political  regimes  which  do  not  guaran- 
tee for  Individual  citizens  a  sufficient  spher* 
of  freedom  within  which  their  souls  are  ai- 
lowed  to  breathe  humanly.  In  fact,  under 
those  regimes  even  the  lawful  existence  of 
such  a  sphere  of  freedom  U  either  called  Into 
quesuon  or  denied.  This  imdoubtedly  u  s 
radical  inversion  of  the  order  of  human  so- 
ciety, because  the  reason  for  the  existence 
of  public  authority  U  to  promote  the  com- 
mon good,  a  fundamental  element  of  which 
is  the  recognition  of  that  sphere  of  freedom 
and  the  safeguarding  of  It. 

At  thU  point  It  will  not  be  superfluous  to 
recall  that  such  exiles  are  persons,  and  that 
all  their  righU  as  persons  must  be  recoc- 
nlzed,  since  they  do  not  lose  those  rlghU  on 
losing  the  citizenship  of  lands  of  which  they 
are  former  members. 

Now  among  the  rights  of  a  human  penon 
there  must  be  included  that  by  which  a  man 
may  enter  a  political  community  where  he 
hopes  he  can  more  fittingly  provide  a  future 
for  himself  and  his  dependents.  Wherefore. 
as  far  as  the  common  good  rightly  under- 
stood permits.  It  Is  the  duty  of  that  sUte  to 
accept  such  Immigrants  and  to  help  to  Inte- 
grate them  Into  Itself  as  new  members. 
Wherefore,  on  this  occasion,  we  pubUdy 
Vpprove  and  commend  every  undertaking 
founded  in  the  principles  of  himian  solidar- 
ity and  Christian  charity,  which  alms  at 
making  migration  of  persons  from  one  ootui- 
try  to  another  less  painful. 

And  we  will  be  permitted  to  signal  for  the 
attention  and  gratitude  of  all  right-minded 
persons  the  manifold  word  which  specialized 
international  agencies  are  carrying  out  In 
this  very  delicate  field. 

Disarmament 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  with  deep  sorrow 
that  we  note  the  enormous  stocks  of  arma- 
ments that  have  been  and  still  are  being 
made  In  more  economically  developed  coun- 
tries, with  a  vast  otitlay  of  intellectual  and 
economic  resources.  Wid  so  It  happens  that, 
while  the  people  of  th^  countries  are  loaded 
with  heavy  burdens,  other  countries  as  a  re- 
sult are  deprived  of  the  collaboration  thej 
need  in  order  to  make  economic  and  social 
progress. 

The  production  of  arms  is  allegedly  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  in  present-day  con- 
ditions peace  cannot  be  preserved  without 
an  equal  balance  of  armaments.  And  so.  If 
one  country  Increases  its  armaments,  others 
feel  the  need  to  do  the  same;  and  if  one 
country  U  equipped  with  nuclear  weapons, 
other  countries  must  produce  their  own, 
equally  destructive. 

Consequently,  people  live  in  constant  fear 
lest  the  storm  that  every  nooment  threatens 
shotUd  break  upon  them  with  dreadful  vlo- 
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)«ne«.  And  with  good  reaeon,  for  the  arms 
of  war  an  ready  at  hand.  Bven  though  it 
U  dlfltoult  to  bellere  that  anyone  would  de- 
liberately take  the  respoiaBiblllty  for  the  ap- 
palling dsstmotton  and  sorov  that  war 
would  bring  In  its  train,  tt  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  oonflacratlon  may  be  set  off  by  some 
uncontrollable  and  unexpected  chance.  And 
one  must  bear  in  mind  that,  even  though  the 
monstrous  power  a€  modem  weapons  acts 
as  a  deterrent,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mere 
continuance  of  nuclear  tests,  undertaken 
with  war  in  mind,  will  have  fatal  con- 
sequences for  life  on  the  earth. 

Justice,  then,  right  reason,  and  humanity 
urgently  demand  that  the  arms  race  should 
oease.  That  the  stockpiles  which  exist  In 
nriouM  countries  should  be  reduced  equally 
and  simultaneously  by  the  parties  concerned. 
That  nuclear  weapons  should  be  banned. 
And  that  a  general  agreement  should  even- 
tuaUy  be  reached  about  progressive  disarma- 
ment and  an  effective  method  of  control.  In 
the  words  of  Pius  XII.  ovir  predecessor  of 
happy  memory:  "The  calamity  of  a  world 
war.  with  the  economic  and  social  ruin  and 
the  moral  ezoeesee  and  dissolution  that  ac- 
company it.  must  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
velop the  human  race  for  a  third  time."  ■* 

All  must  reallBS  that  there  Is  no  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  building  up  of  arma- 
ments, nor  of  reducing  the  present  stocks, 
nor.  stiU  lees,  of  at>oIlshlng  them  altogether, 
onless  the  process  is  complete  and  thorough 
and  unless  It  proceeds  from  inner  convic- 
tions: unless;  that  is.  everyone  sincerely  co- 
operates to  banish  the  fear  and  anxious 
expectation  of  war  with  which  men  are  op- 
piMsed.  If  this  is  to  come  about,  the  funda- 
mental principle  on  which  oxu*  present  peace 
depends  must  be  replaced  by  another,  which 
declares  that  the  true  and  solid  peace  of 
n^^ww  consists  not  in  equality  of  arms, 
but  in  mutual  trust  alone.  We  believe  that 
this  can  be  brought  to  pass,  and  we  con- 
sider that  It  Is  something  which  reason  re- 
quires, that  it  is  eminently  desirable  in  It- 
self, and  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  source 
of  many  benefits. 

In  the  first  place.  It  la  an  objective  de- 
manded by  reason.  There  can  be.  or  at  least 
there  should  be.  no  doubt  that  relations 
between  states,  as  between  individuals, 
should  be  regulated  not  by  the  force  of  arms, 
but  by  the  light  of  reason,  by  the  rule;  that 
is.  of  truth,  of  Justice,  and  of  active  and 
sincere  cooperation. 

Secondly,  we  say  that  it  is  an  objective 
eamesUy  to  be  desired  in  Itself.  Is  there 
anyone  who  does  not  ardently  yearn  to  see 
war  banished,  to  see  peace  preserved,  and 
daily  more  firmly  esUbliahed? 

And  flnaUy,  it  is  an  objective  wliich  will 
be  a  fruitful  source  of  many  benefits,  for 
its  advantages  wlU  be  felt  everywhere,  by 
individuals,  by  families,  by  nations,  by  the 
whole  hxmian  family.  The  warning  of  Plus 
Xn  still  rings  in  our  ears:  "Nothing  is  lost 
by  peace.    Everything  may  be  lost  by  war."  • 

Since  this  is  so,  we,  the  vicar  on  earth 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Savlotir  of  the  world  and 
author  of  peace,  and  as  Interpreter  of  the 
very  profound  longing  of  the  entire  hxmian 
family,  following  the  impulse  of  our  heart, 
seised  by  anxiety  for  the  good  of  all.  we  feel 
It  our  duty  to  beseech  men.  especially  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  public  af- 
fairs, to  spare  no  labor  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  world  events  foUow  a  r«aM>nable 
and  human  course. 

In  the  highest  and  most  authorlUtlve 
SMembllee.  let  men  give  serious  thought  to 
the  problem  of  a  peaceful  adjustment 
of  reUUons  between   political   communities 

■  Cf .  Plus  xn"s  1941  radio  message,  op  dt., 
f„  l^'  *°**  B«n«"ct  XVs  exhortation  Aug.  1. 
I»17,  Acta  ApostoUcae  Sedls,  vol.  B,  p.  418. 
io2»"   ***^  ^^^'*  "^°  message  on  Aug.  34, 
i»3».  Acta  ApostoUcae  Sedls,  toI.  81,  p.  8S4. 


on  a  world  level:  an  adjustment  founded 
on  mutual  trust,  on  sincerity  In  negotia- 
tions, on  faithful  fulfillment  of  obligations 
assumed.  Let  them  study  the  problem  imtil 
they  find  that  point  of  agreement  from  which 
It  will  be  possible  to  commence  to  go  for- 
ward toward  accords  that  will  be  sincere, 
lasting,  and  fruitful. 

We.  for  oxir  part.  wUl  not  cease  to  pray 
Ood  to  bless  these  labors  so  that  they  may 
lead  to  fmltful  results. 

In  Liberty 
It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  rela- 
tions between  states  should  be  based  on  free- 
dom, that  is  to  say,  that  no  country  may 
unjustly  oppress  others  or  unduly  meddle 
In  their  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  all  should 
help  to  develop  in  others  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  be  the  first  to  promote  their  own 
advancement  in  every  field. 

The    Evolution    of    Economically    Underde- 
veloped Countries 

Because  all  men  are  Joined  together  by 
reason  of  their  common  origin,  their  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  and  their  supematxiral  des- 
tiny, and  are  called  to  form  one  single  fam- 
ily, we  appealed  in  the  encyclical  "Mater  et 
Maglstra"  to  economically  developed  nations 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  which  were  In 
the  process  of  development.^ 

We  are  greatly  consoled  to  see  how  widely 
that  appeal  has  been  favorably  received. 
And  we  are  confident  that  even  niore  so  In 
the  future  It  will  contribute  to  the  end  that 
the  poorer  cotmtrles,  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  wUl  arrive  at  that  degree  of  eco- 
nomic development  which  will  enable  every 
citizen  to  live  in  conditions  In  keeping  with 
his  human  dignity. 

But  it  is  never  sufficiently  repeated  that 
the  cooperation,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  should  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  countries  being 
developed,  for  these  must  realize  that  they 
are  primarily  responsible,  and  that  they  are 
the  principal  artisans  in  the  promotion  of 
their  own  economic  development  and  social 
progress. 

Our  predecessor  Pius  Xn  already  pro- 
claimed that  in  the  field  of  a  new  order 
founded  on  moral  principles,  there  Is  no 
room  for  violation  of  freedom.  Integrity,  and 
security  of  other  nations,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  territorial  extension  or  their 
capacity  for  defense.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  powerful  states,  by  reason  of  their 
greater  potential  and  their  power,  should 
pave  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  eco- 
nomic groups  comprising  not  only  them- 
selves but  also  smaller  and  weaker  states 
as  well.  It  is  nevertheless  indispensable 
that  in  the  interests  of  the  common  good 
they,  as  all  others,  should  respect  the  rights 
of  those  smaller  states  to  political  freedom, 
to  economic  development,  and  to  the  ade- 
quate protection,  in  the  case  of  conflicts 
between  naUons.  of  that  neutrality  which  is 
theirs  according  to  the  natural,  as  well  as 
International  law.  In  this  way.  and  In  this 
way  only,  will  they  be  able  to  obtain  a  fitting 
share  of  the  common  good,  and  assure  the 
material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
people." 

It  Is  TltaUy  Important,  therefore,  that  the 
wealthier  states  in  providing  varied  forms  of 
assistance  to  the  poorer,  should  respect  the 
moral  values  and  ethnic  characteristics  pe- 
culiar to  each,  and  also  that  they  should 
avoid  any  Intention  of  political  domination. 
If  this  is  done,  a  precioiu  contribution  will 
be  made  toward  the  formation  of  a  world 
conununity,  a  commxmlty  in  which  each 
member,  whilst  conscious  of  Its  own  Indl- 
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vidual  right  and  duties.  wUl  work  In  a  rela- 
tionship of  equaUty  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  universal  conunon  good.** 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Men  are  becoming  more  andf^m^re  con- 
Tlnoed  that  disputes  which  arise  between 
states  should  not  be  reeolved  by  recourse  to 
arms,  but  rather  by  negotiation. 

It  is  true  that  on  historical  grounds  this 
conviction  Is  based  ehlefiy  on  the  terrible 
destructive  force  of  modem  arms.  And  it  is 
nourished  by  the  horror  aroused  in  the 
mind  by  the  very  thought  of  the  cnxel  de- 
struction and  the  immense  sulTerlng  which 
the  use  of  those  armaments  would  bring  to 
the  human  famUy.  And  for  this  reason  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  in  Ohe 
atomic  era  war  could  be  used  as  an  insvu- 
ment  of  Justice. 

Nevertheless,  unfortunately,  the  law  of 
fear  stUl  reigns  among  peoples  and  it  forces 
them  to  spend  fabulous  sums  for  arma- 
ments: not  for  aggression,  they  afllrm — and 
there  Is  no  reason  tor  not  beUering  them — 
but  to  dissuade  others  from  aggression. 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  by 
meeting  and  negotiating,  men  may  come  to 
discover  better  the  bonds  that  unite  them 
together,  deriving  from  the  human  nature 
which  they  have  In  common.  And  that  they 
may  also  come  to  discover  that  one  of  the 
most  profound  requirements  of  their  com- 
mon nature  is  this:  that  between  them  and 
their  reepectlve  peoples  It  Is  not  fear  which 
should  reign  but  love,  a  love  which  tends 
to  express  Itself  In  a  collaboration  that  is 
loyal,  manifold  In  form  and  productive  of 
many  benefits. 

PAST    IV ^aXLATIONSHtP     OF    MXN     AKD     OF    PO- 

LmCAL      COMMUMU'iaS      WITH      THX      WOKU> 
COMMUmTT 

Interdependence  between  political 
communities 

Recent  progress  of  science  and  technology 
has  profoundly  affected  human  beings  and 
influenced  men  to  work  together  and  live  as 
one  family.  There  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  clrctUation  of  ldea«,  of  persons,  and 
of  goods  from  one  cotmtry  to  another,  ao 
that  relaUons  have  become  closer  between 
Individuals,  famiUee.  and  Intermediate  asso- 
cUtlons  belonging  to  different  political  com- 
munities, and  between  the  public  authorities 
of  those  commtmlties.  At  the  same  time  the 
Interdependence  of  national  economies  has 
grown  deeper,  one  becoming  progressively 
more  closely  related  to  the  other  so  that  they 
become,  as  it  were.  Integral  parts  of  the  one 
world  economy.  Likewise  the  social  prog- 
ress.  order,  secvuity,  and  peace  of  each  coun- 
try are  necessarily  connects  with  the  social 
progress,  order,  security,  and  peace  of  all 
other  countries. 

At  the  present  day  no  political  commtmlty 
Is  able  to  pursue  its  own  Interests  and  de- 
velop itself  in  isolation,  because  the  degree 
of  its  prosperity  and  development  is  a  reflec- 
tion and  a  component  part  of  the  degree 
of  prosperity  and  development  of  all  the 
other  political  conununlties. 
Insufficiency  of  modem  states  to  Insiu-e  the 
tuUversal  common  good 

The  unity  of  the  himian  family  has  al- 
ways existed,  because  its  members  were  hu- 
man beings  aU  equal  by  virtue  of  their 
natural  dignity.  Hence  there  will  always 
exist  the  objective  need  to  promote,  in  suf- 
ficient measure,  the  universal  common  good, 
that  is,  the  common  good  of  the  entire  hu- 
man famUy. 

In  times  past,  one  would  be  Jxistifled  in 
feeling  that  the  public  authorities  of  the 
different  poUtlcal  communities  might  be  In  a 
position  to  provide  for  the  universal  common 
good,  either  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels  or  through  top-level  meetings,  by 

•  "Mater  et  Maglstra,"  op.  clt.,  p.  443. 
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making  vum  of  ^nildteal  tostnimettta  >uch  as 
conTentloaia  and  treatlea.  ttjt  •sample:  Juridi- 
cal Instruznenta  ragg«*t«d  tiy  tb»  natural  law 
and  regulated  bf  tlM  lanr  at  aationa  and  In- 
ternational law. 

Am  a  result  at  the  far-reaching  nhanpa 
which  have  taken  plaee  in  the  relatloia  be- 
tween the  human  family,  the  unlvcnal  oom- 
moQ  good  glvea  rlae  to  probleme  which  are 
complex,  very  grsre.  and  extremely  urgent. 
especiaUy  a«  regards  eeouilty  and  world  peace. 

On  the  other  hand.  Che  puhUe  authcsiUea 
of  the  Individual  poUtical  coounnnltlfle^ 
placed  as  they  are  on  a  footing  of  equality 
one  with  the  other — ^no  matter  how  much 
they  multiply  their  meetings  or  sharpen  their 
wits  in  efforts  to  draw  up  new  Juridical  m- 
struments.  they  ere  no  lo^lger  capable  oT 
facing  the  task  of  finding  an  adequate  eolu- 
tlon  to  the  problems  mentioned  abore.  And 
this  is  not  diie  to  a  lack  of  good  will  or  of  a 
spirit  of  enterprise.  Inat  because  of  a  struc- 
tural defect  which  hinders  tham. 

It  can  be  eald.  therefore,  that  at  this 
historical  moment  the  present  syatem  of 
organization  and  the  way  lU  principle  of 
authority  operates  en  a  world  t>a«lB  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  objeetlre  requirements  of 
the  tmlvenal  common  good. 

Oonneetlon  Between  the  Common  Good  and 
Political  Authority 

There  exists  an  intdnaic  connection  be- 
tween the  conxmon  good  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  structure  and  function  of  public  au- 
thority on  the  other.  The  moral  order,  which 
needs  public  authority  in  order  to  promote 
the  conunon  good  In  human  society,  requlree 
also  that  the  authority  be  effective  in  attain- 
ing that  end.  This  denumds  that  the  organs 
through  which  the  authority  la  formed,  be- 
comes operative  and  pursues  its  ends,  must 
be  compoeed  and  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  capable  of  bringing  to  realization  the  new 
moaning  wliich  the  commoo  vood  is  taking 
on  in  the  historical  evolution  of  the  human 
family. 

Today  the  unirersal  common  good  poeee 
problems  of  worldwide  dimensions,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  tackled  or  solved  ex- 
cept by  the  efforts  of  public  authorities  en- 
dowed with  a  wldenees  of  powers,  structure, 
and  means  of  the  same  proportions:  that  is, 
of  public  authoritiee  which  are  in  a  position 
to  operate  in  an  effective  manner  on  a  world- 
wide heels,  The  nnval  order  itself,  there- 
fore, demands  that  snch  a  form  of  public 
authorl^  be  establlahed. 

Public  Auth<xity  Instituted  by  Common 
Consent  and  Ifot  Impoeed  by  Force 
A  publio  authority,  having  worldwide 
power  and  endowed  with  the  proper  means 
for  the  efficacious  pursuit  of  Its  objective, 
which  is  the  universal  conunon  good  in  con- 
crete form,  must  be  set  up  by  common  ac- 
ccnrd  and  not  Imposed  by  force.  The  reason 
is  that  such  an  authority  must  be  in  a  poei- 
tlon  to  operate  effectively  yet.  at  the  same 
time,  its  action  must  be  inspired  by  sincere 
and  real  impartiality;  in  other  words,  it  must 
be  an  action  aimed  at  satisfying  the  objec- 
tive requirements  of  the  universal  common 
good.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  would  he 
reason  to  fear  that  a  eupemational  or  world- 
wide public  authority.  Impoeed  by  force  by 
the  more  powerfW  political  communities, 
might  be  or  might  become  an  instrument  of 
one-sided  interests  and  even  should  this  not 
imppen.  It  would  be  diffleult  for  it  to  avoid 
all  su^lclon  ot  partiality  in  its  actions,  and 
this  would  take  from  the  efficaclonsnees  oC 
its  activity. 

Even  thotigfa  there  may  be  pronounced 
tUffereneee  between  political  communities  as 
regards  the  degree  of  their  economic  de- 
velopment and  their  mlUtary  power,  they 
are  all  very  sensitive  as  regards  their  Juridical 
equality  and  their  moral  dignity.  Tor  that 
reason,  they  are  right  in  not  easily  yielding 
in  obedience  to  an  authority  imposed  by 
force,  or  to  an  authority  In  whose  creation 


tliey  had  no  part,  or  to  which  they  them- 
selves did  not  decide  to  siihaoit  by  conscious 
and  free  choice. 

The  Universal  Ceasmon  Gkiod  and  P«rsonal 
Bights 

lilke  tte  common  good  of  individual  po- 
litical communities,  so  too  the  universal 
conunon  good  cannot  be  determined  except 
by  having  regard  to  the  human  person. 
Therefore,  the  public  anthorlty  of  the  world 
commimlty,  too.  must  have  as  its  funda- 
mental objective  the  recognition,  respect, 
safeguarding,  and  promotion  of  the  rights 
of  the  himiian  person,  this  oan  be  done  by 
direct  action  when  required,  or  by  creating 
on  a  world  scale  an  environment  m  which 
the  public  authorities  of  the  mdividual  po- 
litical communitlee  can  more  easily  carry  out 
their  specific  functions. 

The  Principle  at  Subsidiarity 
Just  as  within  each  political  community 
the  relations  lietween  indlvktuals  are  gov- 
erned by  tile  principle  of  subsidiarity,  so  too 
the  relations  between  the  public  authority 
of  each  political  conununity  and  the  public 
authority  of  Uve  world  community  must  be 
regtUated  by  the  light  of  the  same  prmclple. 
This  means  that  the  publle  authority  of  the 
world  conununity  must  tackle  and  solve 
problems  of  an  economic,  social,  political, 
and  cultural  character  which  are  poeed  by 
the  universal  common  good.  For.  because 
of  the  vastneea,  complexity,  and  urgency  of 
those  problems,  the  public  authoritleB  of  the 
individual  states  are  not  in  a  position  to 
tackle  them  with  any  hope  of  a  poalUve 
solution. 

The  public  authority  of  the  world  commu- 
nity Is  not  Intended  to  Limit  the  sphere  of 
action  of  ths  public  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual political  community,  much  lees  to 
take  Ite  place.  On  the  contrary,  its  purpose 
Is  to  create,  on  a  world  basis,  an  environ- 
ment in  wiilch  the  public  authoritiee  of  each 
political  community,  its  dtiaens  ^n«^  mter- 
medlats  associations,  can  carry  out  their 
tasks,  fulfill  their  duties,  and  exercise  their 
rights  with  greater  security.** 

Modern  Developments 
As  is  known,  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion (UNO)  was  estoblished  on  June  26. 
IMS.  and  to  it  tiiere  were  subsequently  added 
Intergovernmental  agenclee  with  extensive 
international  tasks  in  the  economic,  social. 
cult\iral,  educational,  and  health  fields.  The 
United  Nations  Organisation  had  as  its  es- 
sential purpoae  the  maintenance  and  con- 
solidation of  peace  between  peoples,  foster- 
ing between  them  friendly  relations,  based 
on  the  principlee  of  eqiutlity,  mutual  raspect. 
and  varied  forms  of  cooperation  in  every  sec- 
tor of  human  society. 

An  act  of  tlie  iiiglMst  importance  per- 
formed by  the  United  Nations  Organization 
was  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
aighu.  approved  In  the  General  Assembly 
of  December  10,  1*48.  In  the  preamble  of 
that  declaration,  the  recognition  and  respect 
of  thoee  righte  and  respective  Ubertles  is 
proclaimed  as  an  ideal  to  be  pursued  by  all 
peoples  and  all  countries. 

Some  objections  and  reservations  were 
raised  regarding  certain  points  in  the  dec- 
laration. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  document  represents  an  important  step 
on  the  path  toward  the  jurtdlcal-poUtlcal 
organization  of  the  world  community.  For 
in  it.  In  most  solemn  form,  Uie  dignity  of  a 
person  Is  acknowledged  to  aU  human  beings. 
And  as  a  consequence  there  Is  proclaimed 
as  a  fundamental  right,  the  right  of  free 
movement  in  the  search  for  truth  and  in  tbe 
attainment  of  moral  good  and  Justice,  and 
also  the  right  to  a  dignified  life,  wtiile  other 
rights  connected  with  those  mentioned  are 
likewise  proclaimed. 
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It  is  our  svnsst  wish  «h«t  the  DMt^ 
Nations  Orgsnlssttan  m  tto  sSruotn^.^ 
la  its  maazM— may  kMans  ever  ^mm^ 
to  the  magnitude  and  nobtltty  of  its  ta2^ 
and  that  the  day  may  oom.  when  ever/S 
man  being  will  find  therein  an  effectl^eSll 
guard  for  the  rights  which  derive  dii^ 
from  hU  dignity  ss  a  peraon.  and  which  m 
thsrefore  universal.  Inviolable,  and  inalioT 
ahls  rights.  This  Is  aU  the  mow  to  beho^ 
for  slnos  all  human  beings,  as  they  taklTu 
ever  more  activa  part  in  Uie  public  lift  ^ 
their  own  pollUcal  communities,  are  showi^ 
an  mcreaslng  mtereet  m  the  affairs  of  ^oi 
P«»ples,  and  are  becoming  more  consdouslv 
aware  that  they  are  Uvlng  members  of  I 
world  community. 

'ASTOaAL 
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PAST    V — PASTOaAL    KXBOSTATIOltS 

Dutji  of  taking  part  in  public  Uf* 
Once  again  we  deem  it  opportune  to  rsmind 
our  children  of  their  duty  to  take  an  meu^ 
part  m  public  lUe.  and  to  oontrlbute  tovJd 
the  atuinment  of  the  common  good  of  the 
entire  human  family  as  well  ss  to  that  at 
their  own  pollUcal  community.  They  shooM 
endeavor,  therefore.  In  the  light  of  Um  faith 
and  with  the  strength  of  love,  to  Insure  that 
the  various  InstltuUons— whether  ecoonomlc 
socUl.  cultural,  or  poUtleal  in  purpose-! 
should  be  such  ss  not  to  create  obstaelaa 
but  rather  to  facUluu  or  render  Itm  ardu. 
ous  man's  perfecUona  of  tUmaelf  both  in  the 
natural  order  as  well  as  m  the  supernatural. 
Scientific  Competence,  Technical  Capacity 
and  Profeesional  KXperience 
Nevertheless,  in  order  to  imbue  civilization 
with  sound  principlee  and  enliven  It  wlU» 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  it  U  not  enough  to 
be  Ulumlned  with  the  gift  of  faith  and  en- 
kindled with  the  desire  of  forwarding  a  eood 
cause.  For  tills  end  It  U  necessary  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  various  organlzaUons 
and  Influence  them  from  wltiiin.  And  sines 
our  preeent  age  is  one  of  outstanding  sdco- 
tiflc  and  technical  progress  and  excellence. 
one  will  not  lie  able  to  enter  theee  organiza- 
tions and  work  effectively  from  within  unless 
lie  U  sclenUflcally  competent,  tectmlcally 
capalile  and  skilled  in  the  practice  of  bU 
own  profeesion. 

Apostolate  of  a  Trained  Laity 
We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
scienUflc  competence,  tectmlcal  capacity  and 
professional  expertence  although  necessary, 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  elevate  the 
reUUonahipe  of  society  to  an  order  that  U 
genuinely  htmian :  that  U.  to  an  order  whose 
foundation  Is  truth,  whose  measure  and  ob- 
Jectlve  Is  Justice,  whose  driving  force  U  love, 
and  whoae  mettiod  of  attainment  is  freedom! 
For  this  end  It  is  certainly  neceesary  that 
human  beings  carry  on  their  own  temporal 
actlvttlee  in  accordance  with  the  Laws  gov- 
erning them  and  following  the  methods  cor- 
responding to  their  nature.  But  at  the  sams 
time  it  Is  also  necessary  that  they  should 
carry  on  the  activities  as  acts  wltlim  tlie 
moral  order:  therefore,  as  the  exercise  or 
vindication  of  a  right,  as  the  fulfillment  of  a 
duty  or  the  performance  of  a  service,  as  a 
positive  answer  to  the  providential  rtf  Ign 
of  God  directed  to  o\ir  salvation.  In  other 
worda,  it  is  necessary  Uiat  human  beings,  in 
the  Intimacy  of  their  own  consciences  should 
so  live  and  act  in  their  temporal  lives  as  to 
create  a  synthesis  between  scientific,  tecimi- 
cal  and  professional  elements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  spiritual  values  on  the  other. 

Integration  of  Faith  and  Action 
It  Is  no  less  clear  that  today,  in  tradition- 
ally Christian  nations,  sec\Uar  tnatttutions, 
although  demonstrating  a  lilgh  degree  of 
scientific  and  tectinical  perfection,  and  ef- 
ficiency in  adilevlng  their  respective  'ends. 
not  infrequently  are  but  slightly  affected  by 
Cliristlan  motivation  or  inspiration. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  in  the  creation 
of  thoee  institutions  many  contributed  and 
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eontlnoe  to  contribute  who  were  believed  to 
he  and  who  consider  themselves  Christians 
Mid  without  doubt.  In  part  at  least,  they 
were  and  are.  How  doee  one  explain  thief 
It  U  our  opinion  that  the  explanAtloB  is  to 
be  fotmd  In  an  Inconsistency  In  their  minds 
between  religious  belief  and  their  action  in 
the  temporal  sphere.  It  U  neceesary.  there- 
fore that  their  mterlor  unity  be  rsestab- 
llBhed,  and  that  in  their  temporal  activity 
faith  should  be  present  as  a  beacon  to  give 
light,  and  charity  as  a  force  to  give  life. 
Integral  education 
It  is  our  opinion,  too,  that  the  above-men- 
tioned Inconsistency  between  the  religious 
faith,  in  those  who  believe,  and  their  activi- 
tiee  *m  the  temporal  sphere,  results — in 
gnat  part  if  not  entirely — ^f  rom  the  lack  of  a 
solid  Christian  education.  Indeed,  it  hap- 
pens in  many  quarters  and  too  often  that^ 
there  U  no  proportion  between  eelentifidr 
training  and  reilgioue  Instruction:  the  for- 
mer oontlnuee  and  Is  extended  until  it 
reaches  higher  degrees,  whUe  the  letter  re- 
mains at  slementary  level.  It  is  indispens- 
able, therefore,  that  m  the  training  of  youth, 
education  should  be  complete  and  without 
Interruption:  namely,  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  young,  religious  valuee  should  be  culti- 
vated and  the  moral  conscience  refined,  in 
a  manner  to  keep  pace  with  the  continuous 
^i%tt  sver  more  abundant  assimilation  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge.  And  it 
la  mdespensable  too  that  they  be  Instructed 
regarding  the  proper  way  to  carry  out  their 
actual  taeks." 

Constsnf'endeavor 
We  deem  it  opportune  to  point  out  how 
dlOcult  It  Is  to  understand  clearly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  objective  requirements  of 
jiMtloe  and  concrete  situations,  namely,  to 
perceive  tbe  degrees  and  forms  In  which 
doctrinal  principles  and  dlrectivee  ought  to 
be  applied  to  reality. 

And  the  perception  of  those  degrees  and 
forms  Is  all  the  more  difficult  in  our  times, 
wliich  are  marked  by  a  pronounced  dy- 
namism. For  this  reason,  the  problem  of 
bringing  eodal  reaUty  into  line  with  the 
objective  requirements  of  Justice  is  a  prob- 
lem which  will  never  admit  of  a  definitive 
solution.  Meanwhile,  our  children  must 
watch  over  themselvee  lest  they  relax  and 
feel  satisfied  with  objectivee  already 
adileved. 

In  fact,  all  human  beings  ought  rather  to 
reckon  tliat  what  has  been  accomplished  Is 
but  lltUe  in  comparison  with  wliat  remains 
to  be  done:  becsuse  organs  of  production, 
trade  unions,  'associations,  professional  or- 
ganisations, insurance  systems,  legal  sys- 
tems, pollUcal  regimes.  Institutions  for  ctil- 
ttire,  health,  <recreational  or  sporting 
purposes — these  must  all  be  adjxuted  to  the 
era  of  the  atom  and  of  the  conqueet  of 
space:  an  era  which  the  human  family  has 
already  entered,  wherein  It  has  commenced 
Its  new  advance  toward  limitieee  horizons. 
Relations  Between  Catholics  and  Non- 
Catholics  in  Social  and  Bconomic  Affairs 
The  doctrinal  principles  outUned  in  this 
document  derive  from  or  are  suggested  by 
requirements  inherent  in  human  nature 
Itself,  and  are.  for  the  most  part,  dictatee 
of  the  natural  law.  They  provide  Catholics, 
therefore,  with  a  vast  field  in  which  they  can 
meet  and  come  to  an  understanding  both 
with  Christians  separated  from  this  Apostolic 
See,  and  also  with  human  beings  who  are 
not  enlightened  by  faith  in  Jestis  Christ,  but 
who  are  endowed  with  the  light  of  reason 
and  with  a  nattiral  and  operative  honesty. 
In  such  relations  let  the  falthfxU  t>e  care- 
ful to  be  always  consistent  in  their  actions. 
BO  that  they  may  even  come  to  any  com- 
promise in  matters  of  religion  and  morals. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  let  them  be, 
and  show  themselvee  to  be,  animated  by  a 

"  Cf .  "Mater  et  Maglstra,"  op.  clt.,  p.  454. 


spirit  of  tmderstanding  and  detachment,  and 
di^>oaed  to  work  loyally  in  the  pursuit  of 
objectives  which  are  of  their  nature  good, 
or  conducive  to  good.** 

However,  one  must  never  confuse  error 
and  the  person  who  errs,  not  even  when 
there  is  question  of  error  or  Inadequate 
knowledge  of  truth  in  the  moral  or  religious 
field.  The  person  Who  erre  is  always  and 
alx>ve  all  a  human  being,  and  he  retains  in 
every  case  his  dignity  as  a  human  person, 
and  he  must  l>e  always  regarded  and  treated 
in  accordance  with  that  lofty  dignity.  Be- 
sldes,  in  every  human  being,  there  is  a  need 
that  is  congenital  to  his  nature  and  never 
l>ecomes  extinguished,  compelling  him  to 
break  through  the  web  of  error  and  open 
his  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  And 
God  will  never  fail  to  act  on  his  interior 
being,  with  the  result  that  a  person,  who 
at  a  given  moment  of  his  life  lacks  the 
clarity  of  faith  or  even  adheres  to  erroneous 
doctrmee,  can  at  a  future  date  l>e  enlighten- 
ed and  believe  the  truth.  Meetings  and 
agreements  in  the  variotis  sectors  of  daily  life, 
tietween  believers  and  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve or  believe  Insufflclentiy  because  they 
adhere  to  error,  can  l>e  occasions  for  dis- 
covering truth  and  paying  homage  to  it. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  furthermore, 
that  neither  can  false  philosophical  teach- 
ings regarding  the  nattire,  origin,  and  deetiny 
of  the  univeree  and  of  man,  be  identified 
with  historical  movements  that  have  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  political  ends,  not 
even  when  theee  movements  have  originated 
from  thoee  teachings  and  have  drawn  and 
still  draw  Inspiration  therefrom.  Because 
the  teachings,  onoe  they  are  drawn  up  and 
defined,  remain  always  the  same,  while  the 
movements,  working  on  historical  situations 
in  constant  evolution,  cannot  but  be  Influ- 
enced by  these  latter  and  cannot  avoid,  there- 
fore. t>elng  subject  to  ciianges,  even  of  a 
profound  nature.  Besides,  who  can  deny 
that  those  movements,  insofar  as  they  con- 
form to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  and  are 
interpreters  of  the  lawful  aspirations  of  the 
human  person,  contain  elements  that  are 
positive  and  deserving  of  approval? 

It  can  happen,  then,  that  a  drawing  nearer 
together  or  a  meeting  for  the  attainment  of 
some  practical  end,  which  was  formerly 
deemed  inopportune  or  unproductive,  might' 
now  or  in  the  future  be  considered  oppor- 
tune and  useful.  But  to  decide  whether  this 
moment  has  arrived,  and  also  to  lay  down 
the  ways  and  degrees  in  which  work  in  com- 
mon might  be  poeslble  for  the  achievement 
of  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  political 
ends  which  are  honorable  and  tiseful;  theee 
are  the  problems  which  can  only  be  solved 
with  the  virtue  of  prudence,  which  is  the 
guiding  light  of  the  virtues  that  regiilate  the 
moral  life,  lx>th  Individual  and  social.  There- 
fore, as  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  this 
decision  rests  primarily  with  those  who  live 
and  work  in  the  epeclflc  sectors  of  human 
society  in  which  thoee  problems  arise,  always, 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  principlee 
ot  the  natural  law,  with  the  social  doctrine 
of  the  church,  and  with  the  directives  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  church  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  not  only  to  safeguard  the  princi- 
ples of  ethics  and  religion,  but  alco  to  inter- 
vene authoritatively  with  her  children  in  the 
temporal  sphere,  when  there  is  a  question 
of  Judging  about  the  application  of  those 
principles  to  concrete  cases." 

Uttie  by  Uttle 
There  are  some  souls,  particularly  endowed 
with  generosity,  who,  on  finding  situations 

^  Ibid,  p.  466. 

•'Ibid;  cf.  "Immortals  Del  Actas,"  op.  cit., 
p.  100;  Pius  XIs  encyclical  "Ubl  Arcano" 
("Where  in  the  Inscrutable  Deelgn"),  Acta 
Apoetollcae  Sedis,  vol.  14,  p.  ^^8,  and  Plus 
ZH's  allocution  on  Sept.  11,  1947,  Acta  Apoe- 
tollcae Sedis,  vol.  89,  p.  486. 


where  the  requlremcntr  of  Justice  are  not 
satisfied  or  not  sattsfled  in  full,  feel  enkindled 
with  the  desire  to  change  the  state  of  things, 
as  if  they  wished  to  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing like  a  revolution. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  to  proceed 
graduaUy  Is  the  law  of  life  in  all  lU  ex- 
preeslons,  therefore  in  human  institutions, 
too.  it  is  not  possible  to  renovate  for  the  bet- 
ter except  by  working  from  within  them, 
gradually.  Plus  xn  proclaimed:  Salvation 
and  Justice  are  not  to  be  found  In  revolution, 
but  in  evolution  tlirough  concord.  Violence 
has  always  achieved  only  destruction,  not 
construction  the  kindling  of  passions  not 
their  pacification,  the  aocimiulation  of  hate 
and  ruin,  not  the  reconciliation  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  And  it  has  reduced  men 
and  parties  to  the  difficult  task  of  rebuilding, 
after  sad  experience,  on  the  ruins  of  dis- 
cord .*• 

An  Immense  Taak 

There  is  an  immense  task  lncuml>ent  on 
all  men  of  good  will;  namely,  the  task  of 
restoring  the  relations  of  the  human  family 
in  truth,  in  Justice,  in  love,  and  in  freedom: 
the  relations  between  mdividual  human  be- 
ings, between  citizens  and  their  respective 
political  communities,  between  political  com- 
munities themselves,  between  individuals, 
famlliee,  intermediate  associations,  and  po- 
litical communities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
world  community  on  the  other.  This  is  a 
most  exalted  task,  for  it  is  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  true  peace  in  the  order  estab- 
lished by  God. 

Admittedly,  thoee  who  are  endeavoring  to 
restore  the  relations  of  social  life  according 
to  the  criterlons  mentioned  alx)ve,  are  not 
many.  To  them  we  express  our  paternal  ap- 
preciation, and  we  earnestly  invite  them  to 
persevere  in  their  work  with  ever  greater  zeal. 
And  we  are  comforted  by  the  hofw  that  their 
numt>er  will  increase,  especially  among  thoee 
who  believe.  For  it  is  an  imperative  of  duty, 
it  is  a  requirement  of  love.  Every  believer 
in  this  world  of  ours  mvist  be  a  spark  of 
light,  a  center  of  love,  a  vivifying  leaven 
amidst  his  fellow  men :  and  he  will  i>e  this  all 
the  more  perfectiy,  the  more  cloeely  he  lives 
in  communion  with  God  In  the  intimacy  of 
his  own  soul. 

'*  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  peace  between  men 
unless  there  is  peace  within  each  one  of 
them:  unices,  that  is.  each  one  builds  up 
within  himself  the  order  wished  by  God. 
Hence  St.  Augustine  asks:  Does  your  soul 
deeire  to  overcome  yotir  lower  inclinations? 
Let  it  be  subject  to  Him  who  Is  on  high 
and  it  will  conquer  the  lower  self:  there  will 
be  peace  in  you  true,  secure  and  well-ordered 
peace.  In  what  does  tiiat  order  consist? 
God  commands  the  soul,  the  soul  commands 
the  body  and  there  is  nothing  more  orderly 
than  this.** 

The  Prince  of  Peace 

These  words  of  ours,  which  we  have  wished 
to  dedicate  to  the  problems  that  most  beset 
the  human  family  today  and  on  the  Just 
solution  of  which  the  ordered  prog^ress  of 
society  depends,  are  dictated  by  a  profound 
aspiration  which  we  know  Is  shared  by  all 
men  of  goodwill :  The  consolidation  of  peace 
in  the  world. 

As  the  humble  and  unworthy  vicar  of  Him 
whom  the  prophet  announced  as  the  Prince 
of  Peace,''  we  have  the  duty  to  expend 
all  our  energies  in  an  effort  to  protect  and 
strengthen  this  gift. 

However,  peace  will  be  but  an  empty- 
sounding  word  unices  It  is  founded  on  the 
order  which  this  present  document  has  out- 
lined in  confident  hope:  An  order  founded 
on  truth,  built  according  to  Justlw,  vivified 
and  integrated  by  charity,  and  put  mto  prac- 
tice in  freedom. 


•»Cf.    Pius    xri's    allocution   on    Jime    13. 
1943,  Acta  Apostollcae  Sedis,  vol.  36,  p.  176. 
«■  Augustinian  Miscellanea,  p.  633. 
">  Cf   Isaias,  ix,  6. 
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Thli  la  aach  a  noble  and  alerated  taak 
tlutt  huxBAB  rwourcaa.  mrmn  tiumgtx  Inspired 
by  tlie  moat  prmi— wiatlxy  goodwUl.  cannot 
brln«  It  to  realization  alone.  In  order  tliet 
human  society  may  reOeet  as  faithfully  as 
poaalble  the  Idsgdam  of  Ood,  help  from  on 
high  la  necessary.  For  thla  reason,  during 
those  sacred  daya  our  supplication  Is  raised 
with  greater  ferror  toward  Him  who  by  His 
painful  passion  and  death  overcame  sin — the 
root  of  dlseord  and  the  aonroa  of  sorrows  and 
Inequalities — and  by  His  blood  reconciled 
mankind  to  the  Btemal  Pather.  for  He  him- 
self la  our  peace.  Ha  tt  Is  that  hath  made 
both  one.  •  •  •  "And  coming  He  announced 
the  good  tkUnfi  at  peace  to  you  who  were 
afar  off,  and*  at  peace  to  those  who  were 
near."  i^ 

4  And  In  the  Utorgy  at  these  days  we  hear 
the  announcement:  "Oor  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
after  His  resxirrectlon,  stood  In  the  midst  of 
His  disciples  and  sakf.  'Peace  be  to  you,  alle- 
luia.' The  disciples  rejoiced  seeing  the 
Lord."" 

"He  leaires  us  peace.  He  brings  us  peace; 
peace  I  leave  with  yon.  My  peace  I  give  to 
you.  zkot  as  tba  wodd  gives  do  I  give  to 
you."" 

Thla  la  the  peace  wlilch  we  implore  of 
Rim  with  the  ardent  yearning  of  our 
prayer. 

May  He  bcmleh  from  the  hearts  of  men 
whatever  might  endanger  peace,  may  Re 
transform  them  Into  witnesses  of  truth, 
justice  and  brotherty  lore.  May  He  enllght- 
ea  the  rulers  of  peoples  so  that  In  addition 
to  their  solicitude  for  the  proper  welfare  of 
their  cltlaens,  they  may  guarantee  and  de- 
fend the  great  gift  of  peace.  May  He  en- 
kindle the  wills  of  all,  ao  that  they  may  over- 
come the  barriers  that  divide,  cherish  the 
bonds  of  mutual  charity,  understand  others, 
and  pardon  those  who  have  done  them' 
wrong.  By  virtue  of  His  action,  may  all 
peoples  of  the  earth  become  as  brothers,  and 
may  the  most  longed  for  peace  bloesom  forth 
and  reign  always  between  them. 

As  a  pledge  of  this  peace,  and  with  the 
ardent  wish  that  It  may  shine  forth  on  the 
Christian  conuntmltles  entrusted  to  yoxir 
care,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  most  lowly  and  In  the  greatest  need  of 
help  and  defense,  we  are  glad  to  Impart  to 
you,  venerable  brothers,  to  the  priests  both 
secular  and  religious,  to  the  religious  men 
and  women  and  to  the  faithful  of  your  dio- 
ceses, particularly  to  those  who  make  every 
effort  to  put  these  exhortations  of  ours  Into 
practice,  oor  apostolic  blessing  In  propiti- 
ation of  heavenly  favors.  Finally,  upon  all 
men  of  goodwill  to  whom  this  encyclical  let- 
ter Is  also  addressed,  we  Implore  from 
Almighty  God  health  and  prosperity. 

Olven  at  Rome  at  St.  Peter's,  oo  Holy 
Thursday,  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  1963,  the  fifth  of  our  Pontificate. 

John  XXm. 


The  eomerstone  of  this  edifice  is  to  be 
the  United  Nations,  to  which  the  Pope  would 
give  worldwide  authority  with  the  power  and 
the  means  to  safeguard  peace.  Such  an 
authority  is  neceaaary,  he  h<rtds.  because  na- 
tional governments  can  no  longer  guarantee 
peace.  He  does  not  specifically  call  for  a 
United  Nations  peace  force,  but  his  words 
certainly  do  suggest  it.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Pontur  calls  for  settlement  of  disputes 
by  negotiation  instead  of  war,  for  a  nuclear 
test  ban  and  for  progressive  disarmament 
under  effecUve  control,  starting  with  a  re- 
duction of  armament  stockpiles.  Pope  John 
\irges  respect  for  human  rights  and  free- 
doms, an  end  to  raelam,  colonialism,  and  re- 
ligious persecution:  the  free  movement  of 
capital,  goods,  and  manpower  to  fill  up 
empty  spaces:  and  aid  to  the  poorer  nations 
by  the  richer  ones. 

Most  of  these  suggestions  and  principles 
are  already  being  practiced  by  the  United 
NaUons  and  the  United  States.  They  acquire 
added  potency  by  being  espoused  by  an  au- 
thority to  Whom  even  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  made  hU  symbolic  bow.  Unfortunately, 
the  world  does  not  consist  of  men  of  good- 
will alone  and  too  many  forcee  continue  to 
obstruct  a  fuller  realisation  of  the  Pontiff's 
program. 

The  United  Nations,  for  example,  faces 
flnancteJ  banicruptcy  becatiae  many  nations, 
of  the  free  world  as  weU  as  the  Soviet  bloc, 
refuse  to  pay  their  assessment  for  relatively 
minor  peacekeeping  operations  In  the  Congo 
and  In  the  Middle  Bast.  The  Geneva  dU- 
armament  conference  has  recessed  after  an- 
other no-progress  report.  And  the  West 
must  continue  to  arm  Itself  against  the 
Communist  threat  In  order  to  preserve  peace 
by  the  only  means  now  available — an  effec- 
Uve balance  of  power  on  which  depend  ovu- 
survival   and  the  cause  of   freedom. 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIGNING  EN- 
ROUGED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  receive,  and  the  Vice 
President  or  President  pro  tempore  be 
authorized  to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,    Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11.  1963] 
Thx  Pope's  Pi.xa  tor  Pkacb 
Raising  his  voice  above  the  turmoil  of  thla 
world.  Pope  John  axui  appeals  not  only  to 
Catholics  but  to  everyone,  irre8^>ectlve  of 
race,  creed,  or  political  persuasion,  to  work 
together  to  establish  peace  on  earth.  He 
reiterates  a  plea  that  has  echoed  and  re- 
echoed through  the  millennia  since  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah.  But  he  gives  It  new 
xirgency  by  emphasizing  that  the  only  alter- 
nattve  to  peace  in  the  atomic  age  is  the 
possible  annihilation  of  mankind.  Realist 
enough  to  recognize  that  exhortation  is  not 
enough,  he  offers  his  own  "grand  design" 
for  an  "edifice  of  peace." 


n  Bpheslans.  U,  14-17. 

"  Responses  to  matins  <m  the  Friday  after 
Easter. 
"  St.  John,  xlv.  27. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  notified  the  leadership  I  had  a 
very  serious  matter  that  I  had  to  discuss 
tonight,  involving  a  problem  which  has 
ariso)  in  tlie  State  of  Oregon  concerning 
the  General  Services  Administration  and 
the  administration — a  problem  that 
could  very  weU.  If  it  did  not  receive  the 
attention  of  the  administration,  result  in 
a  serious  scandal  which  would  greatly 
embarrass  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  my  part  of  the  oountry.  But.  as  usual. 
I  agreed  to  postpone  the  delivery  of  this 
speech  until  after  we  had  disposed  of 
the  military  procurement  bill. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  Is  confronted  with  a 
very  serlota  emergency  in  connection 
with  his  time  schedule. 

Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous  consmt 
that  I  may  yield  to  him  while  he  makes  a 
speech  he  desires  to  deliver,  without 
my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  80  ordered. 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  tha«v 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  beto?*^ 
courteous.    I  am  most  appreciauv? 

Now  that  the  Communist  preasun. 
appear  temporarily  eased  upon  Bolte 
and  our  own  national  prestige  k  m 
presently  under  attack  in  that  part^ 
the  world,  it  is  the  time  for  us  to  iS 
some  sort  of  resolution  of  the  Bt^hl 
problem.  '^nm 

It  would  seem  particularly  appropri 
ate  at  this  time,  when  our  Oovemmait 
Is  once  again  holding  discussions  with 
the  Soviets  on  Berlin.  Another  sesslnn 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  nextfeii 
days,  and  I  for  one  hope  that  our  neto. 
tiators  will  at  tong  last  take  the  dteL 
matic  InttiaUve.  ^^ 

It  Is  very  much  In  our  nations!  inter 
ests  to  do  so.  since  there  is  no  situation 
in  the  world  today  where  our  forces  and 
our  flag  occupy  a  more  vulnerable  posi 
Uon  than  in  this  island  of  freedixn  sur- 
rounded by  Communist  East  Oennaay 
And  to  seize  the  opportunity  now  when 
a  few  cracks  seem  to  be  appearing  in  the 
monolithic  Communist  structure  might 
be  particularly  good  from  the  viewpoint 
of  our  own  American  national  interest 
The  United  States  has  naturally  al- 
ways wished  that  there  would  be  an 
abatement  of  the  German  problem  aad 
more  particularly  of  its  more  acute, 
though  tributary.  Berlin  problem.  We 
have  a  lot  to  lose  there,  and  UtUe  to  gain. 
But  the  problem  has  been  that  in  order 
to  secure  an  easing  of  tensions,  a  detente 
both  parUes  to  the  dispute  must  desire  It! 
This  has  not  been  the  case  since  the 
Soviets,  through  their  East  German  pup- 
pets, have  intentionally  created  each  of 
the  various  crises  that  have  occurred  in 
Berlin.  Now.  though,  the  position 
appears  a  little  changed. 

The  Kremlin  actually  expressed  inter- 
est that  discussions  on  Berlin  take  place, 
both  last  January  and  Just  a  month  ago. 
The  reason  for  this  Soviet  effort  toward 
an  easing  of  tensions  may  result  from 
their  problems  with  Pelping.  It  may 
result  from  the  very  real  fears  of  the 
holocaust  that  would  be  World  War  m; 
fears  which  must  be  in  the  Soviet  mind 
when  they  saw  what  almost  happened  as 
a  result  of  their  clumsy  efforts  to  change 
the  nuclear  balance  of  power  in  Cuba 
last  October.  Or  It  may  be  the  final 
realisation  of  Khrushchev  that  his  ooun- 
try, too.  has  more  to  gain  through  peaee 
than  war. 

But,  no  matter  what  the  reason.  It 
would  appear  that  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  n  the  Soviets  gen- 
uinely desire  some  sort  of  negotiations 
leading  to  an  easing  of  tensions  in  Ber- 
llii.  Then,  too.  let  us  recall  Pope  John 
XXni's  plea  to  all  rulers  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  crisis: 

To  pronrate,  favor  and  accept  negotiations, 
at  aU  levels  and  at  all  times.  Is  a  rule  of 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  calls  down  the 
blessings   of   heaven   and   earth. 

Now.  let  us  briefly  examine  what  are 
our  own  national  interests  there.  Our 
national  interests  are  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom,  of  the  liberty,  and  of  the 
economic  viability  of  West  Berlin,  along 
with  our  right  of  garrisoning  West  Ber- 
lin and,  most  important,  our  right  of 
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land  access.  At  the  moment,  we  have 
all  of  these  except  for  the  question  of 
the  right  of  aoceas.  And  hwe,  as  a 
result  of  the  somewhat  tvaay  agree- 
ments drawn  in  good  faith  at  the  aid 
of  World  War  n.  we  did  not  press  for 
any  rights  of  specific  land  access  to  Ber- 
lin, Instead  preferring  to  have  rights  of 
general  access.  Moreover,  the  West 
Germans  right  of  land  access  to  Berlin  is 
presently  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  East 
German   authorities,  a  matter  of  very 

.      real  concern  to  the  Federal  Republic. 

\^  What  we  must  gain  In  any  resolution 
of  the  Berlin  problem  is  a  clearly  defined 
corridor  of  land  access  to  West  Berlin, 
backed  up  by  ironclad  guarantees  for 
the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  together  with 
the  West's  complete  freedom  to  garri- 
son West  Berlin.  To  achieve  these  ends, 
we  can  afford  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  the  two  German 
govenunents  and  agree  upon  the  Oder- 
Neisse  frontier.  Such  an  agreement 
must  equally  spell  out  the  right  of  land 
access  to  Berlin.  In  so  doing,  we  would 
profit,  since  we  would  have  gained  what 
we  have  never  yet  hswl,  the  West's  clear- 
ly defined  and  mutually  agreed  upon 
right  of  land  access  to  Berlin,  while  the 
Communists  would  not  have  gained  con- 
trol over  a  single  human  being  or  a  sin- 
gle square  inch  not  already  under  their 
rule 

We  would  have  gained  in  another  way. 
too,  since  our  present  policy  has  led  us 
to  the  Ironic  policy  position  that  we  de- 
pend upon  the  Russians  staying  in  East 
Germany.  Why?  Because  we  refuse  to 
deal  with  the  East  Germans,  the  de 
facto  government  of  the  area.  By  this 
refusal  we  strengthen  the  Soviet  position 
that,  not  only  do  they  want  to  remain  in 
East  Germany,  but  the  United  States 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  other- 
wise. 

The  thought  of  a  specific  land  corridor 
brings  back  distasteful  memories  of  the 
Polish  corridor,  which  proved  imprac- 
tical. In  this  case,  though,  the  road 
highway  from  Berlin  to  Helmstedt  in 
Western  Germany  eotild  be  interna- 
tionalised in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Kennedy  last  spring. 
And,  because  there  are  79  overpasses  and 
65  underpasses  along  this  110-mile  high- 
way, there  would  be  virtually  no  inter- 
ference with  the  economic  life  of  Eastern 
Germany.  Specifically,  these  overpasses 
and  underpasses  include  not  only  rocMls 
that  traverse  the  highway  but  also  21 
railroads.  To  my  mind,  the  West  and 
West  Germany  would  gain  an  Immense 
amount  if  thiis  highway  could  be  pinned 
down  as  its  road  of  access. 

There  are  additional  steps  that  could 
be  taken,  too,  to  help  cool  the  tempera- 
tiu%.  The  thought  has  been  advanced  of 
moving  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
to  Berlin.  I  think  that  would  be  a  bit 
difficult  and  extreme.  However,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  wbcr  the  European 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
presently  at  the  Palais  des  Nations  in 
Geneva,  and  the  United  Nations  Edoea- 
,tional.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi- 
tation.  presently  in  Paris,  should  not  be 
moved  to  Berlin,  preferably  East  Berlin. 
But.  no  matter  if  they  were  In  East 
Berlin  or  West  Beilln,  the  presence  of 


these  United  Nations'  bodies  would  have 
a  cooling  down  effect  upon  the  political 
temperatures  in  all  of  Berlin. 

While  the  crud  Berlin  wall  is  a  per- 
manent reminder  of  the  failure  of  the 
Communist  empire  to  retain  the  loyalty 
of  Its  subjects,  the  present  thinking  in 
West  Berlin  is  concentrating  more  upon 
amelioration  and  the  improvement  of 
conditions  for  the  Germans  on  the  other 
side  of  that  wall.  Of  particular  interest 
to  the  Berliners  would  be  the  seizing  of 
the  initiative  in  pressing  far  more  vigor- 
ously for  a  relaxation  of  the  Communist 
controls  at  the  wall.  As  It  Is,  East  Ber- 
liners cannot  cross  to  West  Berlin  to  at- 
tend burials— only  the  coffin  with  its 
dead  body  is  permitted  through. 

An  additional  cooling-down  thought 
here,  and  a  way  of  strengthening  Mayor 
Willy  Brandt's  hand,  ^ould  be  to  work 
out  a  revised  status  of  forces  agreement 
with  West  Berlin  whereunder  our  Amer- 
ican, British,  and  French  forces  would 
be  garrisoned  in  West  Berlin  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  West  Berlin  Government. 

A  further  step  in  this  direction  would 
be  to  take  the  Initiative  In  suggesting  to 
the  Communists  in  Berlin  a  mutual 
slacking  off  of  propaganda  and  intelli- 
gence operations  In  each  other's  terri- 
tory, in  both  East  and  West  Berlin. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  cooling  down  of 
temperatures  and  the  amelioration  of 
relations  between  East  and  West  would 
be  the  legitimization  of  today's  almost 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  annual  trade 
that  exists  between  Western  Germany 
and  Eastern  Germany. 

Actually,  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment is  presently  making  efforts  to  nor- 
malize its  own  relations,  especially  its 
trading  relations,  with  the  satellite  na- 
tions behind  the  curtain,  particularly 
with  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hungary. 

Moreover,  a  reduction  of  tensions  in 
Germany  could  result  in  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  United  States  present 
adverse  balance -of -payments  position 
since  at  this  time  we  are  presently 
spending  more  than  $50  billion  a  year  in 
defense  and  supporting  more  than 
400,000  men  in  Europe.  All  the  other 
NATO  members  put  together  are  spend- 
ing less  than  $20  billion  a  year,  none  of 
them  have  a  longer  draft  period,  only 
two  have  as  long  a  draft  period  and  all 
the  rest  have  either  shorter  draft  periods 
or  no  draft  at  all.  In  addition,  too.  per- 
haps we  could  participate  in  some  of  the 
more  than  $4  billion  trade  in  consumer, 
nonstrateglc  goods  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
which  our  NATO  allies  find  so  profit- 
able. 

Now,  let  us  examine  this  question  of  a 
unified  Germany.  Some  day.  it  will 
come.  But.  when  that  happy  day  comes, 
there  will,  in  itself,  no  longer  be  a  Berlin 
problem. 

In  fact,  It  is  high  time  that  we  faced 
the  impossibility  of  having  a  peacefully 
unified  Germany  in  the  near  future. 
The  present  actual  impossibility  of  imi- 
fyifig  Germany  is  perceived  by  nearly  all 
Emxjpeans,  Western  and  Eastern,  many 
Americafis.  and  quite  a  few  Germans, 
though  tills  thought  is  rardy  uttered  in 
public.  Why?  Because,  as  so  often 
happens  in  democracies,  when  we  come 


to  questions  of  foreign  policy,  we  become 
frozen  in  our  posittou  Dlacuaaion  of  a 
change  in  directiOD  becomes  most  diffi- 
cult and,  at  times,  very  unpopular. 

Yet.  we  should  bear  in  mind  what 
Lord  Palmerstoa  onae  said: 

We  have  no  eternal  aUles  and  we  have  no 
perpetual  enemies.  Our  Intsrests  ate  eternal 
and  perpetual  and  those  interests  It  Is  our 
duty  to  follow. 

This  means  that  policies  must  be  de- 
termined by  national  interests,  that  na- 
tional interests  can  and  do  change  in  a 
changing  world,  that  It  is  the  national 
interests  which  must  be  followed  and 
which  must  determine  policy  and  that 
the  policies  in  themselves  are  not  im- 
mutable. This  sound  advice  should  cer- 
tainly apply  to  our  American  policy  to- 
wards Germany.  We  must  always  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  "where  lies  our 
American   national  interest?" 

Original  Western  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  a  imified  Germany  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  such  a  unified  Ger- 
many would  be  neutral  and  would  have 
neither  arms  nor  the  potential  for  mak- 
ing arms.  When  in  September  1946, 
Secretary  of  State  James  Bsrmes,  in  his 
"hand  of  friendship  to  Germany"  speech 
expressed  our  national  support  of  a 
unified  Germany,  the  world  had  not  yet 
become  so  polarized  between  the  East 
and  the  West.  We  thought  then  that 
the  unified  Germany  of  the  future  would 
be  a  petu;eful,  unarmed  Germany  In  a 
world  at  jieace.  Also,  at  that  time,  we 
hoped  that  we  arxi  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  would  disarm.  We  had  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so  and  had  viitually  dis- 
mantled our  Armed  Forces.  But,  the  So- 
viets did  not  follow  suit.  Since  then,  we 
have  had  to  rearm  with  the  result  that 
the  death -dealing  and  destructive  poten- 
tial of  weapons  available  to  both  West 
and  East  has  increased  fantastically. 

More  paradoxical,  since  1954,  we  have 
urged  the  West  Germans  to  build  up 
their  armed  forces.  With  out  support, 
they  have  established  a  strong  army  of 
1 1  divisions  of  253.000  men.  It  Is  actually 
the  most  effective  and  powerful  land 
contribution  to  NATO  and,  excluding  the 
Russians,  the  most  powerful  groimd 
force  in  Europe.  The  West  Germans  also 
have  a  navy  of  177  ships  and  28,000  men 
and  an  air  force  of  90,000  men. 

By  the  same  token.  East  Germany  has 
become  the  second  leading  industrial 
satellite  nation  today  with  an  estimated 
gross  national  product  of  $19.5  billion  In 
1961,  or  $2  billion  less  than  that  of  its 
leading  satellite  rivtfl.  Poland.  It  also 
has  become  a  military  power  of  some 
force  with  an  army  of  approximately 
200,000  or  more,  a  14, 000 -man  navy  and 
an  air  force  of  10.000  men. 

The  present  armed  state  of  both  East 
and  West  Germany  is  an  exlsdng  fact 
Moreover,  In  this  time  of  world  pressure, 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  alliance  win  con- 
sent to  give  up  any  significant  portion  of 
its  arms  until  the  tensions  between  the 
East  and  the  West  have  abated.  The 
NATO  nations  certainly  will  not  want 
Western  Germany,  the  very  bulwark  of 
its  land  forces,  to  withdraw  its  troops 
from  their  strength.  Nor  will  the  War- 
saw Pact  nations,  the  Communist  na- 
tions, permit  East  Germany,  w)tti~aU  its 
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Industrial  and  military  resources  to  with- 
draw from  the  Communist  orbit.  In  any 
event,  it  is  a  fact  that  nature  abhors  a 
vacutmi,  particularly  in  times  of  crisis. 
Hence,  it  is  not  likely  that  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Western  alliance  or  the  Eastern  bloc, 
will  agree  on  a  disarmed,  neutral 
Germany. 

This  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be 
better  if  we  faced  and  accepted  the  fact 
of  two  separate  German  Governments 
until  hopefully  the  international  situa- 
tion evolves  to  a  more  peaceful,  tem- 
perate point  where  we  can  get  agreement 
on  a  single,  unarmed  and  democratic 
Germany? 

Then,  too.  whenever  the  question  of 
a  rearmed  and  reunified  Germany  is 
discussed,  there  looms  like  a  cloud  in  the 
back  of  our  minds,  the  recollection  that 
Germany  has  engaged  in  three  aggres- 
sive wars  within  the  past  100  years. 
Unfashionable  as  it  is  to  mention  today, 
this  Is  a  fact  very  much  in  the  European 
mind.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  too,  for 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  should  not  have  nuclear  weap- 
ons. From  a  long-term  viewpoint, 
though,  no  one  nation  can  be  perma- 
nently pointed  out  in  this  connection, 
no  matter  what  her  history  or  whether 
or  not  she  won  or  lost  a  war.  Accord- 
ingly, there  must  be  continued  and 
strong  emphasis  on  our  present  policy 
to  prevent  proliferation  of  those  nations 
with  the  atomic  weapons.  This  is  per- 
ha[>s  the  most  important  single  p>olicy 
that  we  and  the  Soviets  share. 

In  Eastern  Europe,  the  malaise  con- 
cerning German  rearmament  is  especial- 
ly true.  The  people  in  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  particiilarly  Poland, 
Russia  and  Czechoslovakia,  have  almost 
traumatic  fears  of  German  rearmament. 
The  fact  that  these  fears  are  vociferated 
by  the  Communist  governments  of  these 
coimtries  does  not  obliterate  the  fact 
that  the  fears  of  these  Eastern  European 
people  are  genuine.  They  are  fears  de- 
rived not  only  from  their  brutal  expe- 
riences and  memories  in  World  War  n, 
but  from  centuries  of  prior  unhappy  at- 
tack and  occupation  by  Germans.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Eastern 
Euro[>eans  still  fear  the  Germans  even 
more  than  the  Russians.  The  Poles 
know,  too,  that  some  of  the  West  Ger- 
mans calling  most  loudly  for  unification 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  next  step, 
the  regaining  of  the  former  German  ter- 
ritories under  Polish  mle.  For  good  or 
bad,  only  Poles  live  today  in  the  Oder- 
Neisse  Territories,  scarcely  a  German  is 
left  there.  Yet.  even  Dr.  Adenauer  re- 
cently said,  "The  Oder-Neisse  line  is  not 
Germany's  eastern  frontier."  Any  at- 
tempt at  reconquest  by  Germany  cer- 
tainly would  produce  a  war  with  the 
Poles  and  probably  turn  Eiu-ope  into  an 
inferno. 

A  more  strident  West  German  minor- 
ity has  a  third  step  in  mind,  the  regain- 
ing of  the  Sudetenland  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

But,  many  Germans  are  aware  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  a  reiuiited  and 
armed  Germany.  In  fact,  the  Social 
Democrats  in  1959  advanced  the 
Deutschland  plan  which  accepted  the 
Oder-Nelsse  frontier.    Recently.  Klaus 


von  Bismark.  director  of  the  Nor^h 
Rhine- Westphalia  radio  and  grandson  of 
the  famous  Iron  Chancellor,  and  seven 
other  leaders  of  German  public  opinion. 
advocated  for  the  time  being,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  present  West  German  bound- 
aries and  suggested  that  the  emphasis 
of  German  policy  be  directed  more  to- 
ward the  amelioration  of  conditions  in 
East  Germany  and  toward  bringing  more 
freedom  to  the  East  Germans,  rather 
than  upon  reunification. 

Historically,  Germany  has  existed  as 
a  single  country,  united  within  her  early- 
Hitler  borders,  for  only  one  hundred  of 
the  past  thousand  years.  Actually,  if 
history  and  culture  are  to  be  used  as  cri- 
teria. West  Germany  has  a  greater  aflfln- 
ity  with  Austria  than  with  East  Ger- 
many. They  have  certainly  more 
cultural  and  social  ties  in  common. 

But,  when  thinking  about  Germany  or 
any  other  problem  in  our  world  today, 
our  paramount  consideration  must  be 
that  the  Communists  are  the  present 
main  threat  and  danger  to  our  lives  and 
to  our  very  civilization.  The  Commu- 
nists are  our  No.  1  enemy,  we  are  their 
No.  1  target.  Those  Communists  who 
have  the  least  to  lose,  like  the 
Red  Chinese,  may  well  believe  that 
war  is  their  best  means  to  attain  world 
domination.  Those  with  more  to  lose 
like  the  Soviets,  and  their  satellites  while 
still  wanting  world  domination,  may  be 
more  anxious  to  avoid  war.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Communist  threat,  there 
are  those  fn  the  West  who  believe  that  a 
rearmed  and  reunified  Germany  is  the 
best  bulwark  against  the  Soviets.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case. 
Twice  before  in  the  last  half  century, 
the  Germans  have  made  arrangements 
and  understandings  with  the  Kremlin  so 
that  they  could  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  West. 

First,  there  was  the  Rapallo  Agree- 
ment of  1922  and  then  the  Ribbentrop 
Agreement  of  1939..  Perhaps,  if  there 
were  a  reunited  and  rearmed  Germany 
with  an  awakened  sense  of  lebenstraum, 
this  could  hapF>en  again. 

Accordingly.  I  think  we  should  give 
our  present  policy  toward  Germany  a 
critical  reexamination  with  a  view 
toward  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many is  divided  as  long  as  we  have  not 
reached  the  millennium  of  a  world  and 
a  time  when  we  can  achieve  a  unified, 
unarmed  Germany.  Prom  a  tangible 
viewpoint,  does  such  a  de  facto  accept- 
ance of  a  divided  Germany  give  the  Com- 
munists control  over  a  single  additional 
person  or  square  inch?  No.  Nor  would 
such  action  preclude  our  continuing  to 
seek  a  solution  for  Germany  which  would 
result  In  the  unified  and  unarmed  Ger- 
many for  which  we  all  hope  and  where 
all  its  people  might  exercise  their  demo- 
cratic rights. 

Moreover,  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  frontier  would  have  an  exhilarat- 
ing impact  upon  the  Poles  and  a 
Pandora's  Box  effect  of  potential  trouble 
and  unrest  for  the  Soviets.  At  present, 
while  President  de  Gaulle  has  accepted 
the  Oder-Neisse  frontier,  only  the  Com- 
munist countries  formally  recognize 
Poland's  283-mile  western  frontier. 
This  recognition  is  highly  important  in 
influencing  the  ties  of  Poland  to  the 
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Kremlin.  If  the  West  recognized  the 
Oder-Neisse  frontier  as  well,  one  of  the 
main  bonds  tying  Poland  to  Ruaata 
would  have  been  cut.  Poland's  own 
restiveness  and  basic  anti-Russian  feel, 
ings  could  soon  produce  vehement  out^ 
bursts  against  the  Soviets. 

Actually,  de  facto  acceptance  of  Eut 
Germany  and  recognition  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line  in  exchange  for  concrete 
agreements  for  clearly  defined  land  ac> 
cess  to  West  Berlin  and  ironclad  guaran. 
tees  of  its  freedom  wotild  serve  to  hasten 
the  day  when  a  imlfled,  neutral,  dis- 
armed, and  democratic  Germany  might 
be  achieved.  For.  if  these  steps  were 
taken,  they  would  result  in  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tension  and  alleviation  of  the 
anxiety  of  Europeans.  Western  or  East- 
em,  friend  or  foe.  that  \a  the  first 
condition  for  such  imlfication. 

We  would  have  gained  something  «e 
do  not  now  have,  specific  land  access  to 
Berlin.  And  the  Communists  would  not 
have  gained  dominance  over  a  single 
person  or  area  they  do  not  now  control 

We  and  the  whole  free  world  would  be 
the  gainers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  the  all  too  few  speeches  he  ma^es  in 
the  flpld  of  foreign  policy.  I  say  all  too 
few  because  I  know  of  his  splendid  back- 
ground, his  training  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy, and,  from  personal  obaervation. 
his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  nations  out- 
side our  own  country. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  raised 
for  consideration  and  possible  negotia- 
tion the  question  of  access  roads  to  Ber- 
lin, not  only  north  and  south,  but  per- 
haps east  and  west  as  well,  and  not  only 
on  the  land,  but  perhaps  in  the  air  also. 

He  has  raised  the  question  of  the  Ber- 
lin wall. 

He  has  also  raised  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  moving  certain  subsidiary 
elements  of  the  U.N.  to  Berlin,  where 
they  would  become  headquarters  for  this 
organization. 

He  has  gone  beyond  the  question  of 
Berlin  and  has  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  unified  Germany;  or  perhaps  I 
should  say.  in  his  opinion,  at  the  present 
time,  the  lack  of  the  possibility  of  a  uni-/^ 
fled  Germanyr-^  X 

He  has  discussed  the  question  of  tife 
Oder-Neisse  line  and  the  relatlonshippf 
that  line  of  demarcation  to  modern-d&y 
Poland.  J 

He  has  also  impressed  upon  the  Sen- 
ate the  ever-present  Russian  fear  of  a 
revived  and  reunified  Germany. 

There  are  many  questions  which  the 
Senator  has  raised  and  which  are  worthy 
of  consideration  and  worthy  of  negotia- 
tion. 

In  commending  him  for  his  courage 
and  straightforwardness  in  making  liii 
views  known  and  lajring  the  groundwork 
for  possible  negotiations,  would  recall 
to  his  miiui  the  statement  of  President 
Kennedy  in  his  first  iiutugriral  addreas. 
when  he  said: 

We  should  never  fear  to  negotiate.  But 
we  should  never  negotiate  out  of  fear. 

Again.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 


lix.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
(iesii«  to  join  In  the  eompUmenta  being 
paid  to  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Mem- 
ber  of  this  body  who  has  a  greater  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  policy  and  foreign  rtia- 
tions  than  doee  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  be  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  He  ia  at  present  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Organizations,  and  I  know  that 
he  win  make  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  work  of  that  subcommittee  and  the 
work  of  the  Senate. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  a  willingness  to  venture  Into  com- 
plex, controversial  areas  of  policy,  and 
to  do  so  In  a  manner  that  is  constructive 
and  thotightful  and  which  lends  itself 
toward  solution.    I  compliment  him. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Individual 
views  which  the  Senator  expresses  or  the 
poUcy  position  he  takes.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  is  that  the  Senate  consider 
the  proposal  along  the  lines  he  has  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  have  yielded  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  because  It  af- 
forded me  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
his  speech.  I  commend  him  for  his 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  re- 
marks. His  speech  very  well  forms  the 
basis  for  a  considerable  amount  of  dis- 
cussion both  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtm- 
phrtt]  has  today  introduced  a  compre- 
hensive bill  with  respect  to  the  arts  of 
the  coxmtry  and  has  done  me  the  honor 
of  including  in  his  bill  the  text  of  a  bUl 
I  have  sponsored  ever  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  provide  for 
a  XJ3.  Arts  Foundation. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  know  of 
very  few  areas  of  dcxnestic  concern  which 
more  urgently  require  the  consideration 
of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  morale 
of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  all 
we  are  working  for  and  fighting  for. 
than  the  progress  of  literature  and  mu- 
sic In  our  Nation. 

The  bill,  which  I  consider  to  be  a 
splendid  amalgam  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  like  to  see  in  the 
form  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Arts 
and  what  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  form 
of  a  XJS.  Arts  Cotmcil.  is  splendidly 
combined.  I  urge  xipon  the  Senate  the 
early  consideration  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

It  will  be  a  prond  moment  in  our  coun- 
try, indeed  a  moment  of  maturity,  when 
the  bill  shall  be  passed.  The  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reported  It 
favorably  at  the  last  session,  with  the 
kind  help  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Moasxl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pbll],  and  other  Senators, 
out  it  did  not  reach  a  vote  because  of 
the  lateness  of  time  when  the  bill  was 
reported. 

I  am  h(H}eful  that  the  bill  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HxmPHRkY], 


which  really  brings  the  matter  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection  In  tenns  of  legisla- 
tive draftsmanship  and  a  oomMnatlon 
of  Ideas,  will  again  ba  favorably 
reported;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  consider  it  favorably  this 
year. 

ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELA-nONS. 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  submitted  its 
fourth  annual  report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Senators  will  recall  that  in 
1959,  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
86-380  which  established  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovemment  Rela- 
tions. The  Commission,  as  constituted 
by  Congress,  has  seven  basic  purposes: 

First,  to  brliig  together  representatives 
of  the  Federal,  States,  and  local  govern- 
ments for  consideration  of  common  prob- 
lems; 

Second,  to  provide  a  fonmi  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  administration  of  Federal 
grant  programs; 

Third,  to  give  critical  attention  to  the 
conditions  and  controls  Involved  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams; 

Fourth,  to  make  available  technical 
assistance  to  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
in  the  review  of  proposed  legislation  to 
determine  its  overall  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral system; 

Fifth,  to  encourage  discussion  and 
study  at  an  early  stage  of  emerging  pub- 
lic problems  that  are  likely  to  require 
intergovernmental  cooperation; 

Sixth,  to  recommend,  within  the 
framework  of  the' Constitution,  the  most 
desirable  allocation  of  governmental 
functions,  responsibilities,  and  revenues 
among  the  several  levels  of  Government; 
and 

Seventh,  to  recommend  methods  of 
coordinating  and  simplifying  tax  laws 
and  administrative  practices  to  achieve 
a  more  orderly  and  less  competitive  fiscal 
relationship  between  the  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
compliance  for  taxpayers. 

In  carrying  out  its  responsibilities,  the 
Conunission  has  been  composed  of  r^- 
resentatives  of  each  level  of  Government 
and  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  thereof.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Conunission, 
and  it  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
since  its  establishment.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervim] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDT]  have  also  served  on  the 
Commission  sizvce  its  inception.  On 
the  House  side,  Mr.  FouirrAzif  of  N<Mlh 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  original  HMnsor  of  the 
bill  creating  the  Commlssicn,  as  has  his 
colleague  on  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman    from    New     Jersey     [Mrs. 


DWY«].  Mr.  KaocH,  of  New  York, 
is  the  third  Houae  Member  on  tbe 
Commission. 

A  year  has  elegised  since  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Commission's  third  annual 
report.  I  think  It  awropriate  to  In- 
form the  Senate  of  how  the  Commission 
has  been  progressing  since  that  time, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
measuring  up  to  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  it  by  the  statute.  I  will  give 
today  an  overall  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's work;  subsequent  reports  on  par- 
ticular subjects  win  be  placed  in  the 
Record  by  other  MemJt>ers  of  Congress 
or  by  me,  depending  upon  the  subject 
matter  involved  and  our  respective  inter- 
ests in  it. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  again  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  very  able  chairman 
under  which  the  Commission  has  pro- 
ceeded—Mr. Frank  Bane  of  Virginia. 
a  man  known  to  many  Senators  for  his 
lifetime  career  of  work  and  leadership 
in  Federal,  State  and  local  governments. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  Chairman  of 
the  Conunission  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  last  year  was  reappointed  for 
a  second  term  as  Chairman  by  President 
Kermedy. 

The  Commission,  In  addition  to  the 
six  members  from  the  Congress,  has 
three  members  from  the  executive 
branch — the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency.  Its  other  mem- 
bership includes  foiu:  Governors,  four 
mayors,  three  State  legislative  leaders 
and  three  elected  county  oflBclals.  In 
addition  to  the  Chairman,  the  general 
public  is  represented  on  the  Conunis- 
sion by  two  other  members. 

The  Commission  has  been  assisted  in 
its  undertakings  by  an  excellent  profes- 
sional staff  which  is  under  the  able 
supervision  of  the  Commission's  Execu- 
tive Director,  Mr.  William  O.  Colman. 
With  7  new  appointments,  the  total  staff 
was  brought  to  its  fun  25-man  comple- 
ment. 

It  has  been  a  stimulating  experience 
for  me  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
people  who  have  served  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  discuss  and  debate  major 
questions  of  Federal-State-local  rela- 
tions with  them.  During  the  course  of 
last  year,  the  Commission  published 
three  new  reports  which  were  primarily 
of  an  informational  nature  and  which 
did  not  require  legislative  or  executive 
impI«nentation.  These  technical 
studies  which  have  been  made  available 
in  order  to  provide  much  needed  refer- 
ence material  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, include: 

First.  "Tactors  Affecting  Voter  Reac- 
tions to  Governmental  Reorganization  in 
Metropolitan  Areas,"  Report  M-15,  May 
19«2: 

Second.  "Measures  of  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Capacity  and  Tax  Effort,"  Report 
M-16,  October  1962:  and 

Third.  "A  Directory  Of  Federal  Statis- 
tics for  Metropolitan  Areas,"  Report  M- 
18,  October  1962. 

General  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission were  held  last  year  on  May  4-5; 
June  28-29;  October  10-12,  and  Decem- 
ber 13-14.    During  tbe  course  of  these 
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sessions,  five  reports  inqiiirlng  imple- 
mentary  action  were  considered  and 
acted  upon.  These  reports  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  "Alternative  Approaches  to  Qov- 
emmental  Reorganization  in  Metropoli- 
tan Areas,"  Report  A-11,  June  1962; 

Second.  "State  Constitutional  and 
Statutory  Restrictions  Upon  the  Struc- 
tural. Functional,  and  Personnel  Powers 
of  Oovemment."  Report  A-12.  October 
1962; 

Third.  "Intergovernmental  Responsi- 
bilities for  Water  Supply  and  Sewage 
Disposal  in  Metropolitan  Areas,"  Report 
A-13.0ctoberl962; 

Foiurth.  "State      Constitutional      and 
Statutory  Restrictions  on  Local  Taxing 
Powers,"  Report  A-14,  October  1962;  and 
Fifth.  "Apportionment  of  State  Legis- 
latures." Report  A-15.  December  1962. 

The  Advisory  Commission's  reports 
have  been  widely  distributed  and  have 
received  considerable  attention  from 
Federal.  State,  and  local  legislative  and 
administrative  oflScials  and  from  the  pro- 
fessional, business,  and  academic  com- 
mimitles.  Five  of  the  1961  reports  and 
one  of  the  1962  studies  were  reprinted 
last  year  in  order  to  meet  the  demand. 

I  am  sure  Senators  will  be  Interested 
in  what  is  taking  place  as  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  reports.  The  Com- 
mission, as  a  continuing  national  body, 
is  not  content  with  merely  making  studies 
and  recommendations.  Commission 
members  want  to  see  the  recommenda- 
tions put  into  effect  and  have  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  following 
through  in  behalf  of  their  recommenda- 
tions In  terms  of  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action.  Permit  me  to  simunarlze 
briefly  what  has  happened  in  regard  to 
the  Commission's  recommendations  for 
action  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

Of  the  13  recommendations  requiring 
congressional  action  that  were  advanced 
In  1961.  6  have  now  been  enacted  into 
law  and  1  has  received  executive  imple- 
mentation.     Four    of    these    proposals 
coincided  with  provisions  subsequently 
Incorporated  into  the  Housing  Act  of 
1961.    These  included:  Expanded  finan- 
cial support  for  metropolitan  planning 
agencies;  Federal  technical  assistance  to 
State  and   local  urban  planning;   con- 
gressional consent  in  advance  to  inter- 
state  compacts    for   metropolitan    area 
planning,  and  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  mass  transportation.    The  pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  87-870  during  the 
2d    session    of    the    87th  ^Congress,    in 
which  I  was  proud  to  play  a  Ipart,  marked 
a  clear-cut  Instance  wherein  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  assumed  a  major  role 
in  generating  support  for  its  recommen- 
dations.   This  legislation,  among  other 
things,  provided  for:   (a)   admission  of 
State  and  local  tax  personnel  to  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  training  programs; 
and  (b)  the  authorization  for  the  per- 
formance of  statistical  and  other  serv- 
ices for  State  tax  agencies.    The  most 
recent  implementation  of  one  of  the  Ad- 
visory* Commission's  1961  proposals  came 
through   admlR^rative   action,   rather 
than  by  legislative  enactment.    On  De- 
cember 14,  1962,  In  his  testimony  on  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  metro- 
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polltan  areas  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  announced  that  HHFA 
had  just  revised  its  policies  in  adminis- 
tering section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1954  so  as  to  provide  for  continuing  as- 
sistance to  metropolitan  planning  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  to  other  planning  agen- 
cies eligible  under  this  program.  In 
response  to  my  question  as  to  whether 
this  action  would  implement  the  basic 
purpose  of  S.  3362  which  Incorporated 
the  Advisory  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  continuing  financial  support  for 
comprehensive  planning  in  metropolitan 
areas,  Mr.  Weaver  reported : 

Tea.  We  recognize  that  comprehensive 
planning  Is  a  continuing  process  which  does 
not  stop  when  one  over-all  plan  has  been 
prepared.  I  am  advlaed  that  we  do  have  the 
authority  to  provide  g^ranta  to  support  cer- 
tain and  continuing  planning  functions  In 
the  comprehensive  planning  process  and  we 
intend  to  use  this  authority  to  strengthen 
the  activities  of  planning  agencies.  •  •  • 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  its  esteemed  Administrator 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  this  Imple- 
mentary  step. 

The  items  remaining  from  the  1961 
agenda  for  congressional  action  are: 
(a)  review  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  ap- 
plications by  metropolitan  planning 
agencies;  (b)  revision  of  Federal  estate 
tax  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  States;  (c) 
authorizing  transfers  of  funds  among 
public  health  grants  and  provision  of  a 
standard  allocation  formulated  for  such 
grants;  (d)  provisions  for  retrocession  of 
exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction  of  various 
Government  lands  and  properties;  and 
(e)  providing  uniform  congressional 
policy  and  procedure  under  which  all 
new  grants-in-aid  would  be  examined 
periodically.  BiUs  to  carry  out  these 
various  recommendations  are  in  the 
process  of  being,  or  already  have  been 
introduced  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Since  most  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion's 1962  action  reports  had  a  State 
and  local  emphasis,  only  three  of  last 
year's  recommendations  require  con- 
gressional Implementation.  These  in- 
clude: (a)  Amendment  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956  to  provide, 
first,  an  additional  matching  incentive 
for  the  development  of  sewage  disposal 
facilities  on  a  regional  or  area-wide 
basis;  and  second,  an  Increased  dollar 
celling  in  Federal  grants  to  larger  cities 
for  sewage  treatment  works; 

(b)  Amendment  of  the  statute  gov- 
erning public  facility  loans  program  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
to  permit,  first,  communities  of  50,000 
or  more  to  qualify  for  sewer  and  water 
loans,  and  second,  the  Joining  together 
of  communities  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  over  50,000  for  purposes  of  such 
loan  assistance;  and  (c)  amendment  of 
statutes  governing  the  FHA  mortgage 
insurance  program  and  the  home  loan 
program  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to,  first,  tighten  eligibility  requirements 
for  Individual  well  and  septic  tank  in- 
stallations, and  second.  Include  as  Insvir- 


able  site  preparation  and  development 
costs  of  water  and  sewer  lines  and  sva- 
tems.       •  ' 

Despite  the  relative  recency  of  the  re- 
port  on  "Intergovernmental  Responsi- 
bility for  Water  Supply  and  Sewaee 
Disposal  in  Metropolitan  Areas,"  its  r«! 
ommended  amendment  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956  has  already 
been  incorporated  into  bills  filed  in  ttJs 
session:  S.  649  and  H.R.  3166— Repre- 
sentative Blatnoc,  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota. The  two  remaining  proposals  are 
receiving  the  preliminary  analysis  nec- 
essary for  their  later  introduction. 

Of  the  Advisory  Commission's  21  rec 
onunendations  for  State  legislative  ac- 
tion, 10  have  been  developed  into  draft 
bills  and  1  into  a  proposed  State  con- 
stitutional amendment.  The  draft  pro- 
posals cover:  (a)  establishment  of  « 
State  office  of  local  affairs;  (b)  author- 
ization for  voluntary  transfer  of  func- 
tions between  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties and  vice  versa;  (c)  authorization 
for  Interlocal  contracting  and  Joint  en- 
terprises; (d)  authorization  to  local  gov- 
ernments to  invest  Idle  funds;  (e) 
authorization  to  secure  and  preserve 
"open  spaces";  (f)  establishment  of  State 
responsibilities  for  mass  transportation 
in  metropolitan  areas;  (g)  authorization 
of  establishment  of  metropolitan  func- 
tion authorities;  (h)  authorization  of 
establishment  of  metropolitan  area  plan- 
ning commissions;  (i)  authorization  to 
municipalities  for  exercise  of  extrater- 
ritorial powers;  and  (J)  regulation  of 
new  municipal  incorporations. 

The  draft  constitutional  amendment  is 
concerned  with  the  removal  of  consti- 
tutional barriers  to  intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  has 
approved  9  of  theso  draft  measures  and 
9  of  the  10  policy  recommendations. 
These  have  been  included  in  the  coun- 
cil's 1963  legislative  program.  Both  the 
Governors'  conference  and  the  National 
Association  of  Counties  have  endorsed  14 
of  the  advisory  commission's  21  State 
legislative  recommendations.  The 
American  Municipal  Association  has 
passed  resolutions  approving  18  of  the 
proposed  bills  and  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors  has  formally  taken  action  in 
favor  of  10.  The  State  Legislatures  of 
Kentucky.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Minne- 
sota, and  Michigan  have  enacted  or  are 
in  the  process  of  considering  one  or  more 
of  these  draft  measures. 

The  Commission  has  performed  other 
activities  in  1982  in  order  to  carry  out 
its  statutory  responsibilities  for  tech- 
nical assistance  in  the  review  of  proposed 
legislation  and  encouraging  discussion  of 
emerging  public  problems.  Members  and 
staff  of  the  Commission  made  presenta- 
tions at  the  1962  conventions  of  the 
major  organizations  of  goverrunent  ofll- 
cials  and  of  other  groups  concerned  with 
the  intergovernmental  aspects  of  public 
policy  issues,  taxation  and  finance,  and 
urban  area  problems.  Comments  and 
advice  were  rendered  to  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  on  certain  pieces 
of  proposed  legislaUon  affecting  Federal- 
State -local  relations.  During  the  year, 
consultations  have  been  held  between 
the  Comnilslon  staff  and  Federal  and 
State  officials  in  an  attempt  to  broaden 
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the  scope  of  administrative  oo(v>eration 
at  these  government  levels. 

In  concluding,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  during  the  last  calendar  year  the 
Commission  has  demonstrated  Its  ability 
to  accomplish  four  things:  (a)  To  focus 
its  attention  on  selected  issues  and  to 
face  up  to  and  take  definite  positions 
on  them;  (b)  to  prepare  and  distribute 
eight  reports  that  have  brought  forth 
approval  as  to  both  their  InteUectual 
caliber  and  oommonsenae;  (c)  to  secure 
widespread  formal  support  from  various 
organizations  of  State  and  local  officials; 
and  (d)  to  help  secure  the  enactment 
of  two  of  its  recommendations  requiring 
congressional  action  and  executive  im- 
plementation of  another  Commission 
prt^>08al.  thus  bringing  the  record  of 
F^eral  Implementations  to  seven;  and 
to  effect  an  Implementation  of  three  of 
the  Commission's  rec<Knmendations  for 
State  legislative  action.  One  is  embodied 
in  the  Kentucky  Interlocal  Cooperation 
Act  and  the  others  in  two  provisions  of 
the  newly  proposed  Michigan  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Commission  has  been  able  to  do 
these  things  with  a  reasonably  small 
staff  and  without  Internal  or  external 
reperc\issIons  or  recriminations.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  members  of  the 
Commission  have  not  divided  into  blocs 
m  considering  the  issues  with  which  they 
have  been  confronted. 

llie  major  problems  still  confronting 
the  Commission  are  threefold.  Despite 
Increased  public  awareness  of  its  work, 
the  Commission  still  has  not  received  the 
widespread  publicity  in  national  period- 
icals and  in  newspaper  coverage  that 
Its  work  warrants.  Second,  the  sig- 
nificant contribution  that  the  Conunls- 
slon  has  made  to  the  body  of  literature 
dealing  with  Intergovernmental  relations 
has  ]ret  to  have  the  kind  of  legislative 
Impact  that  the  Commission  desires.  Fi- 
nally, although  Increasing  somewhat,  the 
Commission  still  is  doing  relatively  little 
to  discharge  its  statutory  resitonsiblllty 
of  assisting  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  "review  of  proposed  legislation  to 
determine  Its  overall  effect  on  the  Fed- 
eral system." 

Despite  these  shortcomings.  I  think 
it  will  be  agreed  that  the  positive  accom- 
plishments of  the  Advisory  Commission 
constitute  a  commendable  record  for  a 
body  that  has  existed  for  such  a  very 
brief  time.  I  confidently  predict  that 
Its  effectiveness  will  continue  to  grow. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  ROBERT 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  several 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
are  deeply  involved  in  questions  of  de- 
fense policy,  the  structure  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  organization 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  At  the  center  of 
every  such  inquiry  is  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  a  man  of  great  intelligence, 
immense  capability,  force,  and  integrity. 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  Is  a  deci- 
sive man.  He  is.  therefore,  a  controver- 
sial man. 

I  know  that  many  Senators  are  con- 
cerned with  several  areas  of  defense  pol- 


icy and  decisions.  Therefore,  I  think,  it 
is  important  to  bring  to  their  attention 
an  Important  and  penetrating  article 
entitled  "Revolution  in  the  Pentagon." 
written  by  Theodore  H.  White,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  April  23  Issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine. Mr.  White  is  a  distinguished  re- 
porter and  author.  I  am  sure  Senators 
will  find  his  observations  enlightenliig 
and  helpful  in  considering  the  problems 
of  the  Pentagon  and  the  kind  of  admin- 
istration which  Secretary  McNamara  is 
directing.  I  ask  luianlmous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

RxvoLtmoN  n*  tbx  Psmtaoon 
(By   Theodore  H.  White) 

No  office  In  Washington  receives  a  visitor 
more  peacef  uUy  than  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

This  tranquil  chamber — ^whlte-walled, 
high-ceUinged,  beige -carpeted — ofOms  the 
visitor  as  much  with  Its  vast  dimensions  as 
with  its  hush.  Certainly,  it  gives  no  hint 
that  this  is  the  most  dangeroua  of  all  the 
ornate  command  poata  of  Washington 
leadership. 

Tet  it  Is.  Kight  Secretaries  of  Defense 
have  occupied  this  poet.  One  or  two  sur- 
vived the  ordeal  with  vlgkr  and  honor.  But 
for  the  most  part,  here  famous  captains  of 
Industry  have  been  stripped  of  magic  and 
sent  home,  ham-flsted  politicians  defeated, 
great  national  heroes  gutted  of  their  vitaUty. 
And  one,  his  reason  cracking  under  the  strain 
that  pulses  here,  jumped  from  a  window  and 
kUled  himself. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  room  of  peril.  Tet 
no  foreign  enemy  creates  the  perU — it  is 
shaped  by  dedicated  Americans  whose 
imagination,  wUl,  and  paaslon  clash  at  peak 
intensity  in  this  room  over  the  policies  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  aet.  For  more 
than  16  years,  untU  now,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  say  who  was  master  of  the  forces 
gathered  here. 

There  Is  little  to  tell  the  roving  eye  that 
today  matters  have  chajiged  in  this  room. 
The  paint  has  been  freshened;  the  battle 
paintings  on  the  wall  have  been  replaced 
by  color  blowups  of  the  High  Sierras.  A 
cheap  black-and-white  Rouault  print.  ^ 
crudely  pasted  to  the  glass  of  its  frame,  isf 
a  new  touch  at  this  level  of  Amerlcsm  com- 
mand. But  the  Rouault  faces  a  man  who 
sits,  as  all  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  have 
sat.  behind  the  same  8  Vi -foot-long  General 
Pershing  desk.  Beyond  him  is  the  tradi- 
tional Oeneral  Sherman  table.  The  remoree- 
less  wall  clock,  with  its  sweep  hand  and  its 
chart,  marks  the  same  globe-girdling  prob- 
lems that  tormented  his  predecessors — 
problems  ranging  from  CINCEUR  In  Paris 
(operating  on  ZULU  time  plus  1,  which  is 
6  hours  later  than  Waahington  time)  to 
CINCPAC  in  HawaU  (on  ZULU  time  minus 
10,  6  hours  earUer  than  Washington  time) . 
time). 

The  change  in  this  room  can  be  measured 
neither  in  decor  nor  in  charts,  for  this  room 
dlspoeea  of  power,  and  the  native  of  power 
is  that  it  is  felt — not  aeen.  No  sign  an- 
noimces  here  that  the  striking  force  of 
America's  homeland  reserve  has  tripled  in  2 
years,  while  abroad  its  political  response  has 
changed  from  196rB  nervous  search  for  com- 
promise In  Laos  to  1963'*  hammer  blow 
poised  to  frustrate  Khrushchev's  Cuban 
attempt. 

The  man  who  has  captained  this  change — 
Robert  Strange  McNamara,  eighth  Secretary 
of  Defense — is  already,  after  the  President 
and  his  brother,  the  most  important  man  in 
the  American  government.  Power  becomes 
him — gravely     and     easUy.    Aa     you     walk 


acroea  the  long  UussoUni-sIzed  room  to  visit 
Robert  McNamara,  you  find  the  Secretary's 
eyes  fixed  on  what  he  la  reading,  his  left  hand 
pencUing  the  tiny  cramped  handwriting  now 
famous  in  the  Pentagon.  He  does  not  lift 
his  eyes  imtU  you  are  right  there  standing 
before  him.  This,  of  courae,  U  disconcerting. 
It  will  also  be  disconcerting  when  he  silently 
dismisses  you  by  dropping  his  eyes  to  the 
memorandum  you  interrupted.  But  this  is 
McNamara.  the  man  la  white  ahlrtaleevea. 
the  IBM  machine  with  legs,  the  man  whose 
brown  eyes  behind  the  rlmleas.  oval-cut  eye- 
glasses are  emotionleas.      ^ 

It  U  dlfflciilt  to  assocUte  this  McNamara 
with  the  man  who.  pacing  the  large  room 
late  one  night  diiring  his  first  few  weeks  in 
office,  burst  out,  "I  tell  you  this  place  is 
a  Jungle — a  Jimgle."  It  is  difficult  also  to 
associate  the  muscular  qxiaUty  of  the  tall 
body,  the  high,  inflectionleas  voice,  the  slick 
black  hair  with  the  ixirglcal  quality  of  his 
thought.  It  is,  lastly,  difficult  to  associate 
this  McNamara  with  the  bubbllng-charmlng 
evening  McNamara.  one  of  the  most  com- 
pletely engaging  dinner  companions  on 
Washington's  inner  aocial  circuit.  But  the 
evening  McNaznara  must  wait  on  the  man 
behind  this  desk,  for  the  daytime  McNamara 
is  an  artist  of  a  particular  kind  who  has,  after 
2  years,  created  news  that  should  now  be 
recorded. 

First,  the  clvill&n  authority  in  American 
Oovemment  has  won  full  control  of  the 
power  of  the  Pentagon. 

Second,  American  striking  power  is  in  a 
historic  process  of  multiplication  and  chiuige. 

Third,  the  purpose  and  iise  of  this  power 
have  been  redefined. 

These  are  developments  of  vast  importance. 
Translated  into  simpler  language,  they  mean 
that  if  America's  leaders  Invite  Americans  to 
die  in  battle  or  under  bombardment  in  the 
next  few  years,  it  wiU  be  by  reasonable  de- 
cision, rather  than  by  accident  or  spastic 
reaction. 

This  may  seem  like  a  simple  achievement. 
But  to  explain  how  it  happened  is  a  compli- 
cated story,  reaching  back  through  16  years 
of  mercUesB  strife  and  chaos,  as  generals, 
admirals,  scientists,  and  statecmen — all  seek- 
ing American  security — set  their  hands,  one 
against  the  other,  in  the  corridors  of  this 
buUdlng. 

The  story  starts  in  1946  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  VB.  Army  In  its  hour  of  trivunph. 
Americans  did  not  demobiUze  their  magnifi- 
cent Army,  they  destroyed  it.  So  swift  and 
chaotic  was  the  dismantling  of  the  Nation's 
force  around  the  world,  as  homesick  OI's 
rioted  from  Marseilles  to  Manila,  that  aU 
proqiect  of  a  reasonable  and  expectable  bal- 
ance of  strength  with  the  war-weary  Rus- 
sians evaporated  in  a  few  months.  American 
ground  power  ceased  to  exist.  So  did  the  air- 
lift and  mobility  that  made  this  power  global. 
Ten  months  after  V-X  day,  the  3Ji  million 
Americans  (68  combat  divisions)  In  Bvirope 
had  shrunk  to  400,000.  The  149  American 
air  groups  that  had  reduced  Oennany  to 
rubble  were  sinking  to  their  nadir  of  two 
combat  wings;  and  in  all  the  United  States, 
the  combat  backup  of  this  force  was  BO  bom- 
bers, 460  fighter  planee — and  only  176  first- 
class  pUots  to  man  them. 

Seized  with  the  belief  that  the  world  was 
at  peace,  Americans  cut  their  arms  budget 
to  a  low  of  99.7  billion  (which,  in  1948,  main- 
tained only  one  combat  division  In  Europe) . 
Within  the  confines  of  this  ever-contracUng 
budget,  America's  generals  and  admirals 
swiftly  learned  to  fight  first  over  money, 
then  over  strategy. 

The  Korean  war  reversed  matters  momen- 
tarily. But  once  it  was  over,  American 
ground  power  again  ahrlveled.  And  since  no 
reasoned  strategy  could  rest  on  a  ground 
force  whose  combat  strength  shot  up  and 
down  like  a  yo-yo  (from  12  divisions  in  1960 
to  38  In  1963  and  14  in  1960),  American 
strategy,  by   default,   began   to   tailor   Itself 
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to  a  single  new  butrument.  SAC — the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  which  ahtitered  an  the 
Western  World  with  Ka  ability  to  wipe  out 
Russia. 

SAC  was  a  refleetloa  at  the  sdentlfle. 
rather  than  poUtleal,  'nnput"  In  Pvntagon 
thinking.  While  the  world  abroad  went  from 
political  explosion  to  more  dramatic  political 
explosion,  Amerlean  setenca  went  from  teeh- 
nologlcid  breakthrough  to  more  dramatic 
breakthrough,  pouring  the  most  dazzling  de- 
velopments Into  SAO.  ITuclear  physics 
leaped  from  flasloo  to  fusion  txmibs:  new 
transistors  Invited  ultra  swift  new  comput- 
ers; these,  wedding  to  rocketry  development, 
ushered  In  the  age  of  intercontinental  mls- 
■Uoa.  The  weapons  they  spawned  created 
Industries,  then  entire  commxinltles,  depend- 
ent solely  on  weapons-systems  decisions  In 
l^ashlngtonJ  Strategic  decisions  became 
llve-or-dle  wntenoes  for  communities  (from 
Suffolk  County,  M.T..  to  San  Diego.  Calif.) 
whose  political  and  industrial  leaders  In- 
truded In  the  sqtiabblee  of  the  Pentagon. 

The  most  ezperteneed  leadership  would 
have  had  dlfflculty  in  absorbing  such  a  tor- 
rent of  "Input."  But  the  Pentagon  from 
1©47  on  was  under  new  management.  In 
1M7,  C<mgress  decided  to  make  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  all  equal  and  to  place  over 
them  an  Instrument  and  a  man  entirely  new 
to  UJS.  history — an  Office  and  a  Secretary  ot 
X>efenae — to  "coordinate.-  What  "coordi- 
nate" meant.  Congress  never  defined.  As 
If  giving  each  nominee  a  "may-the-best 
man-win"  sendoff.  It  rattfled  seven  succes- 
sive Secretaries,  and  tossed  each  of  them  Into 
the  Pentagon  ambuscades  to  explore  what 
his  true  authority  was. 

The  game,  as  it  was  played,  couUI  have 
been  caUed:  "Who**  Boas  Now?"  t Who  really 
directed  American  military  posture — civilian 
(X  military,  amateur  or  professional?  Who 
had  the  right  to  make  what  claim  on  Amer- 
ica^ total  resotutMs?  For  what  defense  pur- 
poses? 

It  was  a  lethal  game.     James  Forrestal. 
a  fragile  man.  was  the  first  Secretary  at  bat. 
Neurotic,  he   thought  of  himself  as  being 
beaten  by  the  uniforms  and  Jumped  to  his 
death.     Only  In  retrospect  has  he  oome  to 
be  recognized  as  a  truly  creative  boss.    After 
Porrestal.  on  the  other  hand,  apparent  vic- 
tors In  the  game  turned  out  to  be  Pentagon 
patslea.      The    toughest    civilian   team    In- 
stalled In  the  Pentagon  was  that  of  Charles 
S.  (Xnglne  Charlie)  Wilson  and  Roger  Kyea. 
both  Imported  from  General  Motors.    Penta- 
gon generals  still  wince  at  the  remembered 
rudeness  of  Wilson,  and  Kyes'  treatment  of 
one  general   la  legendary.     "I  didn't  come 
down  here  to  shovel  snow,"  said  Kyes  to  the 
general.    Then,  bending  over,  he  flicked  the 
general's  stars  apd  continued.  **I  came  down 
here  to  pliick  stars."     But  such  apparently 
"tough"  civilians  could  be  briefed,  flattered. 
outwitted  and  finally  absorbed  by  generals 
and  admirals   who  systematically^  study  all 
leadanhlp  patterns  amnng  men.  from  Bed 
Square  to  Wall  Street.     By  the  end  of  the 
■laenhowar  admin  Istrattom,  control  of  Amsr- 
Icaa  strategy  lay  not  In  the  hands  at  civil- 
ian  laadanhlp.  bat  tn  tha  hands  of  the 
untfoaned  ChlaflB  of  Staff. 

This  was  tragedy.  Tha  duty  of  a  Secretary 
of  Defense  la  to  get  out  of  the  Pentagon  that 
kind  of  power  which  best  advances  the  poli- 
cies of  America  over  the  turbulent  globe. 
If  the  Secretary  falls  to  Interpret  to  the 
Pentagon  what  kind  of  power  his  President 
wanta,  then  power  makes  Its  own  rules  and 
strategy,  like  aa  Inertuay  guided  missile 
that  moves  only  by  Interior  technical  refer- 
ence. 

This  was  tragedy,  most  of  aU  f or  generals 
and  admirals.  The  decay  of  civilian  leader- 
ship should  have  made  them  happy.  But  It 
did  not.  They  could  no  more  agree  amoog 
themselves  ••  to  what  was  g  rl^t  and  propw 
American  military  effort  than  coxUd  a  col- 
lege debating  soetety.    Tear  In,  year  out,  m 


and  detail,  tha  Chlsis  of  Staff  battled 
each  other  over  disposition  of  ^t^r'^t-mwi  r*- 
souross.  OooaalonaUy,  their  blttsrasM  and 
anguish  borst  Into  Um  open — as  when  a 
general  publldy  denounced  tha  admlx^la  be- 
fore Congress  as  "Fancy  Dans."  Occasion- 
ally, two  services  ganged  up  on  a  third — aa 
happened  in  19M,  when  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  agreed  to  all  but  abolish  the  Army, 
reducing  It  to  a  dvU  defenss  police  force 
at  home  and  a  number  of  atomic  task  forces 
abroad.  (A  calculated  Army  pteas  leak  ex>- 
ploded  that  plan  before  it  got  off  the 
ground.)  Occasionally,  civilians,  too,  were 
destroyed — as  when  the  Air  Force  shot  down 
Robert  Oppenhelmer.  the  genius  who  tooled 
the  first  atom  bomb,  because  it  suspected 
him  of  forcing  the  Air  Force  to  share  its 
monopoly  of  atomic  weapons  with  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Gradually,  a   pattern  developed.     Within 
the  Air  Force,  the  elite  corps  of  SAC  domi- 
nated   thinking,    and    the    Air    Force    thus 
spoke  for  the  strategy  of  "massive  reUlla- 
tlon,"  a  strategy  pleasing  to  both  the  most 
ferocious  and  most  economy-minded  Amer- 
ican political  thinkers.     The  Army  spoke  for 
a  strategy  of   "flexible  response,"   pleading, 
throu^  spokesmen  like  Maxwell  Taylor  and 
James  Oavln.  for  the  manpowvr  and  equip- 
ment  to   face   the  changes   of   a  «'h»wginj 
wortd     The  Navy  was  the  cat  that  walked  by 
Itself,  casting  its  vote,  when  it  had  to.  for 
massive  retaliation  against  flexible  respoose. 
Civilians   controlled    the   feuding    serrlce 
chieftains    mainly    through    budget    recom- 
mendations. Gradually,  strategy  became  the 
offspring  of  the  budget.     The  Chiefs  of  Staff 
finally  arrived  at   a  bitter  budgetary  com- 
promise, behind  the  blurred  words  of  which 
lay  this  formula:  Of  any  sum  appropriated 
for  defense,  the  Army  would  have  33  percent, 
the  Navy  38  percent,  the  Air  Force  46  per- 
cent    Under  the  compromise,  each  service 
planned  its  own  future  war  against  Russia; 
each  had   Its  own   Intelligence  net  and   Its 
own  supply  system;  each  had  Its  own  missile 
program.    The  plans  might  not  fit.  of  course. 
The  Army  had  plans  for  airlifting  emergency 
reinforcements  to  meet  a  threat  In  Europe, 
but  the  Air  Force  had  no  plans  for  provid- 
ing the  matching  lift.     The  Army  planned 
for   a   long   war    and   stockpiled   3   years   of 
some   combat   consumables;    the   Air   Force 
planned  for  a  short  war  and  stockpiled  a  few 
weeks  of  combat  consiunables.     But  all  three 
services  felt  they  were  ready — more  or  lers. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  March  1091. 
barely  6  weeks  after  bis  inauguration.  John 
F.  Kennedy  gathered  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  consider  the  Conununlst  thrust  In 
Laos.  At  this  point,  clarity  struck.  For.  as 
the  new  President  sat  down  In  the  long, 
gloomy  Cabinet  room  off  the  White  House 
roee  garden  to  inquire  what  he  might  do 
to  meet  the  threat,  ha  found  this:  The  forces 
at  his  di^xisal  were  incredible — or  else  they 
were  a  Joke.  He  might,  if  he  chose,  unleash 
the  frightful  power  of  SAC.  which  could 
wipe  out  any  capital  on  earth  with  a  spann 
of  its  muscles.  But,  short  of  that,  he  was 
toW,  the  Armed  Forces  co\ild  provide  ooly  a 
few  combat  teams  for  an  operation  in  Lao^— ' 
provided  the  emergency  lasted  no  more  than 
80  days  and  there  was  no  crisis  In  Berlin. 
Thoee  preaent  recall  the  Presidents  disbelief. 
TTnwllllng  to  risk  total  war  over  Laos,  the 
United  States  would  have  to  settle  for  what 
It  could  get.  Matters  would  grow  worse  In 
the  next  few  months  as  Cuba  followed  Laos, 
and  Berlin  followed  Cuba. 

Tet.  by  this  time,  a  superior  If  civilian  In- 
telligence had  begun  to  examine  the  ailing 
American    giant     whose    cramped    muscles 

eoiild  respond  to  crisis  in  only  one  way 

with  a  single  cataclysmic  spasm.  Bobert 
Strange  ICcNamara  had  taken  over  at  the 
Pentagon  aad  was  trying  to  find  out  bow  to 
restore  flexibility  to  American  power. 
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Robert  MeNamara,  the  n.w  man  In  eh.^ 


■tranger  to  tba  Pwitagon.  Dunn.  Warw 
War  n.  he  had  sarved\i  apprenuSL^"!^ 
captain)  In  the  bulldln«-.*^S^'P  «^ 
he  could  look  out  over  an  air  well  and  7^ 

eiiLr  *^  •  "^^  ^^  <"  ^^ 

lUteWamara,  then  M  yeaw  old.  was  by  an 
aoeounts  a  rather  perplexing  fellow.  2  S 

^^TtJ^"^  *^°°^ '^''^-  OneofhlTeij! 
Uert  friends  rMoembers  him  from  high  school 
(where  he  was  president  of  the  y^rbook 
president  of  the  French  club,  a  membe?^ 
the  glee  club,  and  a  member  of  the  boart  of 
student  control ) .  With  the  puaiementuiat 
characterlaes  all  memorlM  of  mm  ahe  «« 
'•He  was  so  paUifully  good;  he  was  m  neat  i« 
clean;  he  was  the  kind  of  boy  youd  tnMt 
with  either  your  money  or  your  sick  kitten. 
But  when  I  say  that.  I  make  him  sound^ 
a  square.  Tet  he  wasnt.  he  wasn't^-a  «Tua^ 
U  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  Bob  was  aer^t 
talker  a  good  dancer;  It  was  always  fun  to 
have  him  around.  He  was  never  left  out  of 
anything."  "* 

McNammra  moved  brllUaatly  tnm.  hl«h 
school  to  coUege  (the  University  of  Ckllfo'- 
nla).  made  Phi  BeU  Kappa  In  his  JunW 
year.  After  going  on  to  Harvard  Business 
School,  he  married  Margaret  Craig,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  later  became  an  assistant  pro 
'■■•or  at  the  school.  "We  were  aU  briAe  " 
recalls  Biigene  Zuckert.  a  Junior  dean  at  the 
business  school,  now  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force.  "We  were  all  kids  then,  and  the  Mc- 
Namaras  Uved  at  Morris  Hall,  and  we  would 
go  out  to  parues  Just  to  sneak  some  punch 
But  smack  at  10:80.  the  McNamaras  wouW 
go  home  to  bed,  because  he  had  to  be  ready 
for  work  the  next  day." 

It  was  MeNamara -s  teaching  specialty— 
stattaUcal  control— that  brought  him  to  the 
Pentagon  In  midwar.  (He  had  wanted  to 
volunteer  after  Pearl  Harbor,  had  Instead 
been  assigned  to  teach  his  specialty  to  Army 
Air  Force  officers  at  Harvard.)  The  war  at 
this  point,  was  giving  Americans  their  first 
experience  In  dealing  swlfUy  with  waterfalls 
of  daU  tmdar  emergency  conditions.  For  the 
first  time,  men  were  groping  for  Instantans- 
ous  decisions  based  on  calculaUons  Involvhig 
thousands  of  mUes.  mUUons  of  human  be- 
ings, billions  of  gallons  of  gasoUiM.  After 
months  of  InstrucUng  air  officen  In  such 
methods  of  calculation.  MeNamara.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1043,  decided  simply  to  Join  them. 

There  Is  little  romance  to  statistical  con- 
trol, lu  purpose  to  to  dump  the  drudgery  , 
of  calculation  on  computers  and  macbinss. ' 
The  supervising  human  Is  required  only  to 
think:  first,  to  poee  questions  to  tha  calcu- 
lators; and  finally,  once  questions  have  con- 
scripted answering  data,  to  make  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  such  daU.  It  was  in  these 
statistical  vineyards  that  MeNamara  first  to- 
bored,  then  starred. 

The  ability  to  ask  the  proper  questions 
governing  oceans  of  data  U  rare  today,  it 
was  even  rarer  In  1045.  When  the  war  ended, 
MeNamara  and  a  band  of  nine  AAF  com- 
panions were  Invited  to  move  as  a  package 
(called  the  Quia  Kids)  from  Pentagon  desks 
to  the  ailing  Ford  Motor  Co.  MeNamara 
was  30  when  he  arrived  to  probe  Ford 
with  hto  questions.  The  giant  company,  the 
outstanding  Invalid  of  the  prewar  automobUe 
Industry,  was  once  again  facing  financial 
crteto  with  the  end  of  military  production. 
When  MeNamara  left  Ford  as  president,  14 
years  later,  the  company  had  an  ■nwM»l  net 
profit  of  $437  million. 

In  Michigan,  as  everywhere  else,  there  were 
always  the  two  McNamaras.  The  Ford  or 
daytime  MeNamara  was  a  paragon  of  ef- 
ficiency. Tough  enough  to  recommend,  as 
dlvtolon  chief,  that  Ford  Uquldate  its  Edsel 
venture  and  admit  Its  9360  million  error,  he 
he  foreshadowed  the  man  who  could  later 
wipe  out  the  half-blUlon-dollar  Skybolt 
project  with  the  same  surgical  precision. 
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Tlie  evening  MeNamara  llvad  In  a  ram- 
toUng,  whlte-trlmmed  brick  Tudor  house  tX 
Ann  Artxir,  home  of  the  University  of  Mlohl- 
nn,  90  miles  from  Detroit.  Ttf  evening  Mo- 
I(|[mara  was  a  contributor  to  the  NAAOP  and 
the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union,  a  reoog- 
nlaed  egghead  In  a  university  oommunlty. 
This  MeNamara,  a  vivid,  rambling  oonvarsa- 
tionallst,  first  Joined  a  monthly  discussion 
group  of  10  of  Ann  Arbor's  leading  buslneea- 
msn-lntellectuals.  Then,  hto  curioaity  un- 
■Uked,  he  helped  Prof.  Ralph  Gerard,  the 
university's  dtotlngulahed  neurophyslologlst. 
organise  another  evening  discussion  group 
of  out-and-out  eggheads  (an  art  historian, 
A  sociologtot.  a  physicist,  several  professors, 
two  other  business  executives)  to  explore 
Ideas  In  new  books. 

The  evening  MeNamara  was  home  folks. 
When  discussion  groups  met  at  the  Me- 
Namara home,  Mrs.  MeNamara  served;  the 
bouse  remained  comfortable,  not  fancy — a 
place  "where  you  found  kids'  boots  and  kids' 
hockey  sticks  aUcked  in  the  entryway,  not 
a  picked-up  house."  says  one  friend.  But 
the  daytime  MeNamara  was  rising  rapidly 
from  division  to  division  at  Ford.  As  the 
■alary  of  the  once-broke  professor  climbed 
from  Ford's  •13.000  starting  stipend  to  the 
$490,000  of  1000.  the  McNamaras  became 
contributors — to  civic  Improvement  In  Ann 
Arbor  and  Detroit,  to  an  effort  to  establish 
an  art  theater  In  Michigan  and  to  politics. 
Nov,  high-minded,  non-favor-seeklng  politi- 
cal contributors  are  as  scarce  in  politics  as 
albino  candidates.  And  as  MeNamara  con- 
tributed acrou  the  board  to  Republicans 
here.  Democrats  there,  be  began  to  appear 
on  the  radar  screens  of  politicians.  But  It 
was  difficult  to  label  him:  In  1840.  he  gave 
his  dollars  and  support  to  Prof.  Paul  Bag- 
well. Republican  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  Democratic 
candidate  for  President. 

One  cannot  linger  long  over  the  dramatic 
timing  that  brought  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  on  Tuesday, 
No^^ember  8.  1900,  and  Robert  8.  MeNamara 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
the  next  day;  or  the  frantic  screening  of  the 
hcrlaon  by  the  Kennedy  staff  for  a  Secretary 
of  Defense;  or  how  MeNamara *s  name  was 
raised  again  and  again  during  the  hunt — by 
Wall  Streeters,  Ubor  leaders,  politicians,  bus- 
iness leaders. 

Two  items  of  testimony  stand  out.  Tht 
first  U  from  the  President's  brother-in-law, 
Sargent  Shrlver,  now  Chief  of  the^  Peace 
Corps,  who  on  December  7,  1900,  flew  to 
Michigan  to  explore  with  Robert  MeNamara 
two  Jobs — Secretary  of  Defense  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Shrlver  recalto  that 
he  was  impressed  by  several  things:  The 
matter-of-fact  way  that  MeNamara  moved 
to  a  discussion  of  the  posts — without  sur- 
prise, or  arrogance,  or  false  modesty,  or  self- 
deprectotlon;  the  ease  with  which  he  could 
rattle  off  the  three  or  four  main  problems  of 
both  the  Treasury  and  Defense;  his  worry 
about  deaerUng  the  Fords,  who  had  Just 
made  him  president,  and  hto  total  indiffer- 
ence to  money.  According  to  Shrlver.  MeNa- 
mara leaned  l>ack  in  hto  chair  at  one  point 
and  remarked  that,  of  course,  he'd  have  to 
give  up  any  stock  or  options  in  Ford;  and 
that  thU  would  cost  him  several  million 
dollars.  "Tou  know,"  MeNamara  added, 
"I've  got  more  money  now  than  anybody  In 
my  family  ever  dreamed  of  having.  I've  got 
more  money  than  I'm  ever  going  to  need  or 
use."  He  straightened  hto  chair,  and  that 
was  that.  ("Uke  that,"  says  Shrlver.  "That 
was  aU  there  was  to  the  matter.") 

The  second  item  comes  from  hto  friend 
Congressman  Nell  Staebler,  then  Democratic 
national  committeeman  In  Michigan,  with 
whom  MeNamara  discussed  the  Defense  post 
the  night  before  hto  decision.  "It  was  as  If." 
says  Staebler.  "MeNamara  were  asking  the 
quesuon:  'Why  should  I  hire  -MeNamara 
for  the  Job?'— as  if  MeNamara  were  trying 
to  see  MeNamara  as  the  President  saw  him. 


It  was  as  if  be  were  trying  to  write  a  report 
on  himself  to  himself.  Oould  the  Job  be 
done?  Oould  you  get  all  the  people  Involved 
at  the  Pentagon  to  agree?  Oould  the  thing 
truly  be  unified?  MeNamara  had  seen 
enough  throatcuttlng  at  Ford  to  prepare 
anybody  for  the  Pentagon — but  did  anybody 
have  the  power  to  \mlfy  the  Pentagon?  And 
then.  Anally — ^I  cant  remember  the  words — 
there  was  thto  phrase:  That  maybe  nobody 
ooiUd  do  the  Job;  that  maybe  he  couldn't 
last  6  months;  maybe  nobody  was  qualified; 
but  that  after  all,  he  had  been  asked,  and 
therefore  he  would  try." 

About  10  day  later.  Bob  MeNamara  visited 
the  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Thomas  Gates, 
for  what  was  to  be  a  short  briefing  on  the 
duties  he  was  about  to  assume.  The  session 
ran  to  0  hours.  When  it  was  over,  so  the 
story  to  told  at  the  White  House,  MeNamara 
returned  to  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  suite  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  and  telephoned  President- 
elect Kennedy.  "I've  Just  been  over  talking 
with  Tom  Oates,"  said  MeNamara,  "and  you 
know— I  think  I  can  do  that  Job." 

Oh,  Keruiedy  to  said  to  have  replied.  Well, 
you  know,  I've  been  talking  to  Elsenhower 
thto  morning.  And  I  think  I  can  do  that  Job 
too. 

With  thto.  the  takeover  of  the  Pentagon 
began.  t 

To  take  over  the  military  establishment 
of  the  United  States  to  a  stupefying  task — 
rendered  even  more  difficult  than  It  might 
otherwise  be  by  the  stupefying  character  of 
the  Pentagon  itself. 

Squat  and  ugly,  dank  and  drafty.  the 
tawny  building  on  the  Potonuu;  mud  flats 
to  one  of  the  most  bleakly  depressing  ant- 
hllto  In  the  world.  The  first  of  its  qualities 
to  that  it  to  huge.  An  enormous  labyrinth  of 
7.000  offices,  1.0OO  toilets.  160  staircases,  17^ 
miles  of  dingy  corridors,  it  rouses  In  almost 
all  its  35,000  working  citizens,  whether  clerks 
or  generato.  the  fear  they  may  be  lost  and 
forgotten.  The  second  of  Its  qualities,  for 
thoee  who  are  not  loet  and  forgotten,  to 
tension.  Though  promtolng  young  officers, 
Just  In  from  healthy  fleld  duty,  Instot  that 
their  new  ulcers,  headaches,  flu  and  colds  are 
symptoms  of  a  specific  disease  called  Penta- 
gonltto,  the  medlj^l  staff  of  the  Pentagon 
Instots  there  to  no  such  disease — It  to  simply 
nerves.  And  nervous  tension  Increases  at  the 
Pentagon  the  higher  one  rises  In  the  hier- 
archy. At  the  heights,  the  effects  of  an  al- 
ternation between  the  humiltotlon  of  obedi- 
ence and  the  ecstasy  of  conunand  become 
more  acute. 

To  understand  the  Pentagon,  it  to  essen- 
tial to  grasp  one  fact — that  only  a  handful 
of  men  in  the  building  are  important.  Cut 
a  wedge  out  of  the  huge  perimeter  between 
the  fashionable  Mall  and  River  entrances: 
slice  off  this  wedge  the  outer  rim,  the  sunlit 
E  ring;  make  the  slice  two  layers  thick,  the 
3d  and  Srd  floors — and  then,  in  this  tiny 
silver  of  the  world's  biggest  office  building, 
you  have  trapped  the  30  or  30  men  who 
ahape  the  military  policy  and  strategy  of 
America. 

A  new  Secretary  of  Defense  has  only  two 
ways  of  imposing  hto  authority  on  the  3.500,- 
000  men  and  women  of  the  American  Military 
Establishment,  all  of  whom  get  orders  from 
thto  building:  One  to  by  power  of  the  budget; 
the  second,  by  power  of  appointment.  And 
since  men  write  budgets,  not  vice  versa,  one 
should  look  first  at  the  30  or  30  Indlviduato 
who  direct  the  Nation's  military  effort — at 
the  snuOl  team  of  civilians  who  man  the  De- 
fense, Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  policy 
staffs,  then  at  the  team  of  generato  and  ad- 
mlrato  they  are  supposed  to  select  and  super- 
vise in  running  the  services  and  commands. 
Rarely.  Indeed,  have  both  civilians  and  mili- 
tary teams  offered  so  romantic  an  inter- 
twining of  old  and  new  In  American  tradi- 
tion as  do  McNamara's  teams,  which  now. 
after  3  years,  show  the  Secretary's  emerging 
touch. 


One  to  struck  Immediately,  for  ssample,  by 
how  topheavy  McNamara's  choloss  have 
been  In  ivy-leaguers.  Deputy  to  MeNamara. 
second  man  in  the  Department,  to  Hoswell 
L.  OUpatrlc.  Tale;  followed  by  another  Tale 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army,  another  Tale  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  another  Tale  as 
Asstotant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man- 
power. A  Harvard  man  and  a  Tale  man  serve 
aa  first  and  second  In  Defense's  International 
Security  Affairs  Section,  and  a  Princeton  man 
serves  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. Tet  It  woiild  be  a  narrow  view  to 
consider  such  a  concentration  of  fashion- 
able ivy-leaguers  as  an  expression  of  social 
connections.  All  through  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration runs  the  most  Intense,  if  un- 
recognized, desire  to  attach  itself  to  the  older 
traditions  of  American  Oovemment.  And 
the  ailpatric-Vance-Zuckert-Nltse  team  at 
the  Pentagon  can  be  seen  aa  the  direct 
descendant  of  Pie  great  Ivy  League  team  of 
Stlmson-Lovett-McCloy-Patterson  -  Forrestal 
(again  predominantly  Tale)  that  directed 
American  effort  In  World  War  n  for  another 
President  from  Harvard.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Smooth,  polished,  tough  under  their 
good  manners,  the  Pentagon's  current  lead- 
ers are  men  shaped  by  a  tradition  of  public 
service  almost  as  old  as  the  uniformed  forces 
they  direct.  They  are  part  of  the  invisible 
web  of  Government,  goesip  and  private  con- 
nections that  links  Pentagon  with  White 
House  and  State. 

Tet  one  tradition  can  no  longer  stretch 
over  the  vast  diversity  of  Axnerican  life,  and 
so.  as  a  balance  to  hto  ivy-leaguers.  Me- 
Namara has  devel(q;>ed  another  civilian  team 
that  can  be  called  only  the  think  staff. 
Iifany  Joiirnaltots  have  tried  to  style  the 
think  staff:  they  are  called  by  some,  Rand- 
sters  (for  Rand  Corp.,  which  so  heavily 
noiu-lshed  their  thinking),  or  technlpols,  or 
Defense  InteQectuato,  or  the  whiz  kids,  or 
the  Wiaardk  of  ODD.  What  to  common  to 
these  people  to  that  almost  all  of  them  have 
been  trained  since  the  war  either  in  science 
or  in  defense  analysto  at  the  direct  expense 
of  the  armed  services  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  as  much  children  of  the  Pentagon 
as  Its  uniformed  personnel,  and  are  hated 
by  the  leadership  of  the  armed  services  be- 
cause now  they  no  longer  serve,  but  i4>- 
parently  direct  the  generato.  If  the  Ivy 
League  crowd  to  predominantly  east  ooast- 
New  Tork,  then  the  think  staff  to  predomi- 
nantly west  coast-California.  The  ivy- 
leaguers  are  older;  the  think  staffers  are. 
at  first  glance,  rather  academic,  generally 
young.  Interested  In  war  as  a  system  of  in- 
tellectual propoe^lons,  most  at  home  with 
a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  blackboard. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  Inspect  all  of  the 
top  civilians  to  find  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion: Who  runs  the  Pentagon?  Tet,  cer- 
tainly, the  leaders  of  both  civilian  wings,  as 
they  Jointly  confront  the  military  team,  must 
be  examined. 

The  leaders  of  the  Ivy  League  team  are 
almost  all  the  kind  of  men.  from  the  kind  of 
fanUlies.  who  would  have  gone  charging  up 
San  Juan  Hill  with  Teddy  Rooeevelt.  Chief 
among  them  to  Roswell  Ollpatric.  tall,  curly- 
haired,  gray-eyed.  Windsor  knot  to  hla  neck- 
tie, an  aficionado  of  Elizabethan  poetry  and 
yachting,  extraordinarily  able,  closer  to  Me- 
Namara than  anyone  else.  If  ever  Ollpatric 
were  to  leave  hto  poet  to  go  back  to  hto  rich 
New  Tork  law  practice,  then  the  two  chief 
rivals  fOT  the  succession  would  be  Paul  Nltze 
(Harvard),  silver-haired,  graceful,  the  man 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  new  seemingly 
frlctlonless  alliance  of  Pentagon  and  State 
Department;  and  Cyrus  Vance  (Tale),  the 
capable,  abrasive,  thinly  handsome  Secretary 
of  the  Army.  All  three  are  of  finest  New 
Tork  polish;  ^11  three  have  moved  from  good 
prep  schools  to  good  colleges  to  dlstingutohed 
marriages;  and  all  three  have  enough  wealth 
and  devotion  to  make  .\nierlca's  welfare  their 
primary  con'-ern  in  life. 
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Ttia  iMMten  of  thf  tlitnk  staff  wing  are 
more  dlAoult  to  gioap  aiul  defln*,  partly  be- 
cauM  there  Is  no  hi^-ifibMl-fast  cntoff  be- 
tween Ivy  Tieagner  artiwlntstrator  and  Uilnk 
staffer.  Adam  TannoUnsky.  for  azample. 
McNamara'S  personal  eoonsel  and  trouble- 
shooter,  bridges  both  groups.  By  edticatlon 
an  Ivy  Leaguer,  be  is  by  ^temperament  and 
function  a  think  staffer.  So  is  the  Defense 
Department's  General  Counsel,  the  able  John 
McNaughton.  Senior  anuing  the  pure  think 
staffers,  however,  is  probably  Charles  Hitch, 
58,  the  Department's  Comptroller,  a  mild- 
mannered,  gentlS  Mlssoxirlan,  a  one-time 
professor  of  economies.  Clustered  about 
Hitcb  are  Alain  Snthoven,  a  tall,  darkly 
handsome  Seattle-bom  economist  of  33,  and 
Henry  S.  Rowen,  a  professorial  Boetonlan,  37. 
These  tbree  were  all  research  associates  at 
the  Air  Force's  Band  Corp.  tnink  factory  In 
Santa  Monica.  CaUf.;  all  three  studied  eco- 
nomics at  Oxford.  All  helped  transfer  the 
British  military  doctrine  of  operations  anal- 
ysis to  American  military  thinking. 

To  these  must  be  added  Dr.  Harold  Brown 
(New  Tork,  Bronx  High  School  of  Science 
and  Colximbla) ,  a  vasUy  Impressive,  If  in- 
scrutabto  man.  who  at  35  directs  the  ezpend- 
itim  at  $S£  billion  In  sdentlflc  research  and 
engineering;  and  hts  deputy,  John  Rubel,  43, 
a  lithe  and  graceful  Chicago-born  scientist, 
a  thoroughly  brilliant  and  charming  man, 
who  like  his  chief,  won  his  laurels  in  the 
West,  in  California. 

Together,  these  are  the  top  civilians  who 
direct  the  top  military  team  of  the  Pentagon. 
ActuaUy,  the  point  where  brook  meets  river, 
where  civilian  meshes  with  military,  can  be 
made  more  precise. 

Each  Monday  -ftemoon  at  2:30,  McNa- 
mara  and  Ollpatrlc  (they  are  so  close  that 
their  appearance  anywhere  Is  called  the  Bob- 
and-Ros  Act)  deecend  from  the  third  to  the 
second  floor,  where,  off  the  barred  and  barri- 
caded ninth  corridor,  a  bay  leads  to  the 
"tank,"  the  "Gold  Room,"  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Here,  around 
the  huge  table,  scarred  by  cigarette  and  cigar 
butts  abandoned  in  anger  at  past  disputes. 
McNamara  and  GUpatrlc  discuss  and  decide 
the  problems  and  plans  ot  American  strstegy 
with  the  uniformed  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Two  of  the  Chiefs  are  relatively  new  and 
untested.     The  Army  Chief  of  Staff  U  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler.    Lean,  dark,  tense,  a  chain- 
smoker,  Wheeler  la  the  most  Important  new 
military    personality     on     the     Washington 
scene.    Clear  and  precise  of  speech,  he  is  one 
•*    of  the  most  lucid  thinkers  In  the  Pentagon; 
all  acknowledge  this.     The  criticism  of  this 
attractive  man  comes  chiefly  from  those  who 
insist  he  Is  a  staff  man,  not  a  man  of  combat- 
command  experience.  Traditionally,  the  mil- 
itary thinking  of  a  new  administration  shows 
itself  In  its  choice  of  a  new  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,   and  Wheeler  speaks   the   language  of 
the  new  administration.     Philosophically  a 
child  of  the  Army's  tradition  of  extreme  mo- 
bility. Wheeler  voices  a  doctrine  that  would 
have  ai^pealed  to  Nathan  Bedford  Ptorreat  as 
much    as    John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy.      Had 
Maxwell  Taylor  not  been  available,  Wheeler 
might  have  won  nomination  as  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  to  succeed  Gen.  Lyman  Lem- 
nltzer  (whose  blandners  discouraged  the  ad- 
ministration,   which    sent   him    to   Paris   to 
soothe  NATO) .    If  Wheeler  delivers  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  he  should  someday  succeed 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — a  husky,  masculine  sailor  and 
the  moet  perfectly  typecast  of  the  four 
Chiefs— is  also  relatively  untested  In  high 
combat  command.  The  U.S.  Navy  Is  the 
closed  service:  it  chooses  Its  own  leaders  by 
Its  own  promotion  mechanisms,  and  civilians 
rarely  dare  Interfere.  (It  took  a  near  revolt 
by  Congress  to  save  Hyman  Rlckover  when 
the  Navy  brotherhood  wanted  to  dismiss 
the  nuclear  admiral.)  Generally,  the  Navy 
offers  for  civilian   ratlflcatlon   as  Chief  of 


Naval  Operations  only  Its  fbisst,  and  Andsr- 
son  nms  s  superbly  eOetant  MaTj.  LUcs  an 
(Thlflfs  of  Navml  Opsratlons,  Andsrson  fsels 
fals  biMlo  rsspoaslbtiny  is  to  xurtlonal  se- 
curity— and  only  seeoadarlly  to  any  particu- 
lar civilian  administration  Installed  over 
him.  Traditionally,  the  Navy  has  been  tbs 
most  intellectual  of  the  services.  But  the 
think  staffers  who  rove  the  Pentagon  have, 
finally.  In  this  year's  budget,  also  begun  to 
close  on  the  Navy,  summoning  It  to  account. 
And  AndM'son's  resentment  is  as  natural  and 
bitter  as  that  of  any  salt-sprayed  seadog 
against  any  landbound  civilian. 

Wheeler     and     Anderson     are     the     lesser 
Chiefs. 

Then  there  are  the  greater  Chiefs. 
What  separates  the  lesser  from  the  greater 
Chief*  Is  "presence."  America  Is  running 
out  of  com  bat -tested  leaders.  Both  Ander- 
son and  Wheeler  belong  to  an  untried  gen- 
eration of  senior  commanders.  But  the  other 
two  Chiefs.  Gens.  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Curtis 
K.  LeMay,  are  the  last  sctlve  personalities  of 
America's  military  age  of  heroes.  These  two, 
when  the  world  was  troubled,  commanded 
great  forces  in  anger,  and  won.  They  are 
rivals,  as  they  always  have  been.  Only  a 
respect  for  each  other's  achievements  keeps 
them  this  side  of  outright  clash.  For  If 
General  LeMay  is  "Mr.  Massive  Retaliation" 
himself,  then  General  Taylor  Is  "Mr.  Flexi- 
ble Response." 

General  Taylor,  61,  has  begun  to  meUow 
but  Is  still  biting  of  phrase.  As  newly  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  hs 
has  returned  to  the  Pentagon  from  long 
exllCr  totally  vindicated.  Three  years  ago, 
as  Chief  of  Staff,  VJ3.  Army,  he  bade  fare- 
well to  the  armed  services,  crushed  and  dis- 
pirited by  an  Air  Force  strategy  he  despised. 
As  a  parting  volley,  he  fired  at  his  enemies 
a  book  called  "The  Uncertain  Trumpet."  No 
military  blast  ever  hit  target  more  squarely 
than  did  his  book,  which  became  the  military 
bible  of  the  New  Frontiersmen,  from  the  new 
President  to  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
on  down  the  line.  Invited  back  to  the  arena 
of  his  torment  as  master  of  the  beasts.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  is  the  first  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  since  Omar  Bradley  to  regard 
civillacs  as  Intelligent  partners  in  a  Joint 
venture  of  defense.  A  soldier  loyal  to  the 
tradition  of  his  cloth,  Taylor  indignantly 
opposes  any  civilian  Interference  In  the 
choice  of  military  leaders.  But  he  is  him- 
self, par  excellence,  the  choice  of  civilians 
to  command  the  apparatus  of  American 
power. 

Contrast  Taylor  with  his   archrival.  Gen 
Curtis  LeMay,  Chief  of  Staff.  VS.  Air  Force: 
Where  Taylor  is  thin  and   intellectual    (he 
speaks    French,    Japanese.    German,    knows 
arts,  music,  science  as  well  as  airborne  jinnp 
tactics),    LeMay    Is    burly,    bluff,    primeval. 
Taylor     la     eloquent    In     argument;     LeMay 
normally  grunts.    Taylor  likes  to  read  class- 
ics  (in  Greek  and   Latin)    or  play  tennis; 
LeMay  likes  to  hunt.    Now  on  the  defensive, 
the  great  LeMay  settles  down  in  his  chair, 
silver   haired    and   stout,    hla   tunic   unbut- 
toned, and  regards  civilian  questioners  wari- 
ly, suspiciously,  as  if  they  were  stalking  him. 
LeMay   created   SAC.     Dutifu'.,   obedient    to 
present  strategy,  he  rumbles  like  a  slumber- 
ing volcano.    During  the  Cuban  crisis.  Taylw 
was  for  the  escalated  response,  LeMay  for  the 
hard    strike.      Those    who    deal    with    both 
LeMay  and  McNamara  report  that  no  two 
men  could  be  further  apart  in  th«-way  they 
think;    yet   LeMay    has   earned    McNamara'S 
hard    respect.      It   was    LeMays    drive    and 
prowess  that   for    10   years    made/^C   the 
dominant  chess  piece  on  the  WiiM  of  world 
power;    and   it  is  behind   SACIs  shield   that 
McNamara   and    Taylor   have,    finally,    been 
able    to    redeploy    the    strength    o*    America 
toward  different  ends. 

The  United  States  owes  Curtis  LeMay 
much.  But  if  there  Is  any  thread  to  the  uUyrj 
of  a  years  of  McNamara  administration,  it  is 
the  way  in  which  the  use  of  power  has  been 
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brought  back  from  LeMays  hnaglnation  ai.M 
restor«l  to  civilian  hands.  InfSnowSJSS 
thread,  we  shall  see  not  only  how  the  IwT 
gon  was  taken  over,  but  the  particular  Zi 
that  dtstlngulshes  McNamara  ft^"^^ 
men.  "luer 

At  the  heart  of  McNamara'S  art  lie  mn«_ 
tlons.  Ths  first  Uttoo  rattled  out  of  mI 
ofllce  within  4  weeks  of  fau  arrival,  as  <fr,52 
of  questions,  seeking  not  answers  but  bu» 
gestlons  as  to  where  snd  by  what  deadllnl 
answers  could  be  had.  Then,  fl  weeks  afS! 
taking  ofllce.  McNamara  fired  the  broadsl^ 
known  as  "McNamara'S  0«  Trombones"— th« 
famous  96  questions  of  March  l.  i»«i  ^^ 
tagged  with  a  deadline  and  the  name  of  tts 
man  who  must  bring  In  the  answer 

What  of  the  missile  gap?  was  a  question 
McNamara  had  asked  even  before  takin. 
ofllce.  •— »i«f 

All  through  19«0,  the  secret  national  In- 
telUgence  estimates  reported  that  RuasU  hsd 
an  enormous  margin  of  missile  superlorltv- 
and  appropriate  leakage  to  the  press  by  the 
armed  services  had  made  ths  gap  a  matter  of 
clamorous  political  alarm.  Now.  on  inquirv 
It  turned  out  that  the  separate  InUUlgenos 
services  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
each  had  different  measures  of  the  gap  and 
peril,  but  none  could  offer  hard  evidence 
The  Pentagon,  McNamara  decided,  could  not 
afford  three  rival  InteUlgence  services,  com- 
petlng  with  each  other  and  warping  the  flow 
of  Information  In  order  to  bolster  particular 
missile  programs.  There  followed  the  deci- 
sion to  imlfy  the  three  intelligence  services 
in  a  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  which 
would  coordinate  and  cross-check  all  in- 
formation. 

Even  before  the  new  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  took  over,  the  use  of  new  intelligencs 
methods  had  led  to  periodic  reductions  la 
estimates  of  the  size  of  the  missile  gap  By 
September  1861,  a  major  intelligence  break- 
through of  new  sources  established  firmly 
that  it  was  America,  not  Russia,  that  led  in 
missile  capacity — and  by  a  wide  margin. 
That  margin  has  been  maintained.  Ths 
United  States  has  today  something  mors 
than  200  ICBMs  ready  to  go,  plus  almost 
200  target-ready  Polaris  mis#ntt  in  subms. 
rlnes.  It  will  havs  about  1.004  on-target 
missiles  ready  by  the  end  of  1064.  and  ap- 
proximately 2.000  on-target  missiles  by  the 
end  of  Ifl67.  Production  capacity  for  the 
Mlnuteman  U  already  beyond  any  current 
need.  For  the  next  2  years,  the  UA  Air 
Force  will  be  adding  on-target  missiles  at  a 
rate  of  better  than  1  every  working  day,  to 
give  ua  a  total  of  800  piishbutton-read; 
Mlnutemen  by  July  1,  1066.  RussU's  ready 
missile  strength,  in  ICBMs  that  can  hit  ths 
United  States,  is  probably  under  100.  But 
it  Is  growing. 

McNamara'S  1061  questions  on  organiza- 
tion and  procedure  brought  information  that 
the  Army.  Nsvy,  and  Air  Foros  each  main- 
tained a  division  charged  with  examining 
its  organization  and  procedure.  But  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  charged  with  supervis- 
ing all  three  services,  had  none.  Also,  sooM 
3,000  committees  buzzed  through  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  McNamara  could  see  little  uss 
in  many  of  them.  (Over  400  were  abolished 
in  hla  first  6  months  In  Ofllce.)  McNamara 
had  pulled  Ford  out  of  slnUlar  confusion, 
first  by  questioning,  then  by  seizing  the 
comptroller's  reins.  Now,  at  the  Pentagon, 
he  esUblished  in  the  Secretary  of  Defenss's 
Staff  a  brandnew  Office  of  Organtzatlonsl 
Management.  Says  an  Assistant  Secretary, 
"You  must  remember  that,  even  in  Indus- 
try, McNamara  U  a  new  breed.  Most  Indus- 
trial chiefs  come  up  from  the  production  or 
sales  side.  McNamara  came  up  through  ths 
comptroller's  side;  In  American  Industry,  ths 
comptroller's  office  ts  what  ths  party  seow- 
tary  is  in  Russian  Oovernmant." 

Othsr  McNamara  questions  probed  pro- 
curement and  supply,  budget  and  arms  pro- 
duction.   In  the  years  since  Korea,  electron- 
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bad  jun^wd  from  1%  pcrocnt  to  13 

restored  In  this  arsa  ot  ZM«oClatad  •osts? 
How  could  ths  ssrrloss  be  kspit  Tram  bidding 
anlnst  each  oUmt  for  oMifashtonod  Mp- 
plies?  How  coidd  the  mlsslls  raoe  between 
services  hs  «onSraUsdt  A  Pits—t  Supply 
Agency  for  procxirlBg  aU  ttstns  at  common 
nwe  was  set  ttp.  and  spaoe-mlasUe  develop- 
ment was  ooDcmtntcd  under  tbe  Air  Faroe. 

Stin  oCbsr  qustlous  probed  all  Inter- 
national asttttary  umiiiltmsnSi.  froaa  ICoroo- 
oo  to  Japan;  the  Uboratorlea.  ptuusduiwa. 
p«»pectlT«i^4laf«nasM«MWs:  tastaUaCtons 
and  loglstia^'^MerTes  and  readlnen:  oontrol 
and  oonunand.  AH  answers  were  required  to 
Ije  -compretaenstve  and  ooaaplete."  Depu- 
ttss,  Vo  spare  BAoManaara  from  a  toiieut  e( 
paper,  tried  to  boU  the  answers  de«na.  On* 
reealls  tsn^UV  «P  •  ^P«f*  >■*■■•  "Back 
It  '^"'^  ^  30  Bilniit—  wltk  his  own 
Uttle  handwriting:  TUls  Is  not  suOoAantly 
oomprvbenslve  and  complete.'  8o  we  upped 
ths  answer  to  •  pages.  Back  it  came  again. 
80  I  8*sd  him  wiMt  be  wanted,  and  he 
kxjked  at  me  imd  said.  'Juvt  Bfiake  It  eora- 
d  essnptaSe.*  We  flhaUy  gave 
.  apsr  of  !•  pagm.  and  It  stayed, 
flgmre  tksrs  a«es  M  questions  In 
ths  Int  wnd  snd  M  wman  latet^you 
know  what  kls  rsadbiff  must  bava  tosa." 

This  lust  for  da«aU  ugsodsd  many  offleers 
on  the  Mint  Staff  as  tntrosliw.  juvenile  and 
■matsnxMi.  BsA  oas  msttt  see  McNamara'S 
psrfonnanos  for  what  it  really  was:  an 
athlete's  feat.  The  mind  is  a  largs  muaele. 
and  Its  aMttty  to  graq>.  sort  and  organise 
Infomntlan  c«b  reach  an  artistry  as  peifeut 
as  an  uutflsldsr^  Isap  for  a  backhand  cateta. 
This  aMlRy.  VkB  say  moKttlar  abilKy.  with- 
ers appars^Wfwim  sy;  but  MMVaaura  at  4t 

can  ait  slmnsS  Impsrvloui  to  Intarmption 
and  chatter  as  bs  cosicantrates.  His  staff 
knows  that,  for  McNamara.  the  most  Im- 
portaat  boors  are  the  "idone  hours"  when  hs 
reads  and  thtntos.    Wbat  hs  reads,  be  com- 

Off  bis  tscgs  amem  Is  a  pamtrfitkm  vaolt  llnad 

with    lOIMS  l»f    BDl 

psrsonal  notsbooka.  Hsn  are  aU  the  i 
reports  and  analyses  on  which  hs  has  pan- 
elled ths  marginal  notations  that  tie  the 
information  Into  a  whole. 
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All  this  makes  Robert  McNamara  sound  a 
very  tiabMdlug  man — ^unless  one  enjoys  the 
lieitiiiMMimie  «f  a  beautiful  mind  at  work. 
Nonnally,  McMomsra  talks  In  a  dry.  rssdy 
volee;  but  whan,  la  ooMfWtluii.  ha  iigiit^ 
to  clarify  a  palal.  pallsialiit  i>*v  sasodia- 
tlons,  his  mthiislswi  «U1  hsfln  to  carry  hla 
away.    His  volos  wlU  rise  several  dadbels. 
his  head  will  wag  back  and  forth,  a  huge 
■mile  win  light  bis  faee— and,  suddenly,  he 
U  your  favortta  pcofii— ca.  kindled  by  the 
wcJtsmait  a(  talk.    WbMMvsr  a  problem  be- 
as  whan  he  Anally  dsvtasd  the  qf  isttoia  for 
s  study  oi  aaltttary  doUar-«nd-0old  nufpa 
The  questions  wets  hunting  tools.     "Tboas 
figures  are  (olng  to  pop  out.  Just  pop  out," 
he  all  but  squeatod  to  a  friend,  as  if  he  had 
Ooshad  a  pheasant  out  of  tbm  bush. 
^Over  the  years,   the   armed  services  have 
devatoped  an  bAxaaattoa-dallvsry  ayatam  for 
their  masters  that  rsacbss  its  ptaaaele  la  tbs 
Pentagon  hrlaflnc.    A  tru^  greai  Pentafoci 
briefing,  complete  with  flve-oolorad  charts, 
flip  cards,   munUnatlons  and  slides,  photo 
blowups  the  stas  of  %  wan,  colonels  dancing 
sttandanoe  and  volees  fai  ttaa  darkness.  Is  an 
»rtlsttG    ptodamaa.    Vks    a    ballet.    *3at 
brieflaga."  saya   a   Staaa    awortate   of 
tf»manx  "evi«arate  aba  tka  »*wi«»»g 
When    Um    krtaf—    dtaagpaa-    wtth 
charts  and  aUdsa,  foa  ask  fwwssif:    W^ 
did  they  mjJ    IfcNaaaca  wanU  U  In  witt- 
ing first,  so  he  can  question  It,  and  waata 
it  in  writing  after  they  go.  so  other  people 
CDC 400 


ta 
"To  ba 
by  MoMaMara.**  aaM  oaa  unbap^ 
▼fteUm.  "is  Ilka  balag  plctDsd  over  by 

Slowly,  as  tan  turasd  the  oocaer  Into  igei. 
tbs  pace  at  quaatlons  slaflbanad.  It  bacaaae 
apparant  ttiat  MeNamara  hogaly  anjoyad  not 
only  Ms  job.  but  WaSbington  Ufa  la  general. 
And  WasMngaon,  Itfca  Oatrott  bsfore  It,  be- 
gan to  reoognlae  tbm  dUfsrant  MsHsasaraa. 
Tbere  was  a  iwm  1  lib  McNaaiitfa — wbo,  wbaa 
brlaf ad  for  the  umpteenth  ttma  <m  oommual- 
eatlons  and  reassored  that  this  particular 
plione  vPouM  reaeb  Oen.  lAurta  IVorstad  any- 
where ta  am  ope  wlttUn  80  aeeonds,  simply 
lifted  tba  pbone,  asked  for  Noratad  and 
tfttaonstrated  conclusively  that  irhan  Laurls 
Norstad  was  naked,  taking  a  ahowai',  at  hoase 
In  Mames-la-Coquette,  he  eouM  not  be 
r«acl»ed  la  SO  seoonds.  Tlkere  was  another 
McNamara,  one  of  Washington's  most  earnest 
self-lmpro'vement  characters  and  eggheads 
(he  was  a  charter  member  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's nekory  Hm  stady  grovp) ;  tbere  wm 
McNamara  the  coM  automaton,  wbo  treated 
his  generals  "like  provlnelal  branch  mana- 
gers of  Ford  factanes."  There  was  also  the 
McNamara  who  oould  laugh  at  both  execu- 
tives and  eggheads,  and  enjoy  being  neither — 
as  when  a  caieriSbed  professorial  assistant 
straggled  to  close  tbe  door  of  his  onee,  and 
MdVamara  strode  over,  dosed  it  with  a  clap, 
then,  with  a  twinkle  and  a  laugh,  said: 
•That's  becattse  I've  naet  a  payrotl." 

Mdfamara  the  bleak  and  tfcNanua«  the 
gay  were  both  the  same  man.  **He  sits  there 
at  the  table  before  a  Cabinet  meeting,"  re- 
cans  one  watcSwr,  "and  he's  c(4d  bnslnem. 
Other  Cabinet  members  oon>e  In,  chat  wtth 
each  other,  say  hello,  the  way  men  do  before 
a  meeting  begins.  McNamara  sits  at  his 
place,  studies  his  papers,  talks  to  no  one. 
But,  then,  soom  night,  tbere  you  are  at  a 
White  House  party,  and  you're  supposed  to 
be  home  at  3  o'clock  in  the  mombig,  and 
who's  sttU  there  twisting  away?    McNamara." 

Like  any  man  at  stae,  McNamara  can  be 
seen  from  many  angles.  The  best  view  of- 
fered this  reporter  was  that  of  a  scientist, 
John  Rubel,  deputy  director  of  Defense  Re- 
search, one  of  the  prime  architects  of  the 
destruction  potential  that  ovei^angs  the 
world. 

"When  he  came  in,"  says  Rubel.  "we  were 
Infinitely  troubled  people.  Everyone  is 
trouMed — but  we  were  troubled'  troubled 
people.  We  dldnt  see  how  we  could  get  out 
of  some  of  our  problems — this  endless  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race,  this  needless  multi- 
plication of  strategic  weapons.  We  ootildn't 
see  how  we  were  going  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
enormous  programs  we  were  stqiposed  to 
supenriae}  we  were  worried  about  command 
control  of  nuclear  waapons;  we  were  worried 
altout  response.  Ton  dont  know  how  wor- 
ried we  were  right  here  in  the  Pentagon — 
much  more  than  the  public  worriers  who  do 
it  out  loud. 

"And  you  know  what  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant observation  Tve  made  since  McNamara 
came?  Just  the  enormous  difference  one 
man  can  make,  the  tremendous  changes  In 
practice  one  can  bring  about  with  no  effort 
at  an  to  altar  the  laws.  AU  of  us  live,  in  one 
way  or  another,  by  reacting  to  our  environ- 
ment; he's  changed  the  environment." 

liBt  us  see  how  the  environment  has 
changed;  and  let  us  follow  the  change  by 
examining  the  key  words  in  the  logic  that 
has  shaped  American  power  and  strategy  to 
new  ends. 

"Qoantify  "  U  a  favorite  McNamara  word, 
which  means  simply  "to  measure."  On  his 
entry  Into  olBce.  McNamara  found  that  the 
last  naenhower  budget  had  aaked  Congress 
to  give  the  Air  Force  one  new  wing  of  B-Sa'a, 


the  superdreadaaugbts  of  tba  air. 
wing  of  m-gfa.  arUh  tha  t 
ipvund  support 

6  years,  woiUd  cost  $1   billion, 

asaasursd,  "qaantmad.* 

other  favarlte  wtt^  at 

poasiMlitiaa.    Tba  Air  Woroa  ahaady  bad  14 

B~ta  wlnga.  S  B-M  wings 

squadrons  ot  A-€T%. 

B-6a's  might  I II I  laasii  oi 

7  parosnt.      Bat    tba 
money  woabl  boy 
tU  wauii    aslsslles  or   • 
Whlok  was  tb 

wanted  to  dot  Obrkmsly.  thaa 
tUn"  raquiiad  a  cattOtrj  JiiilfMn!,  aad  thU 
Jodgnwnt  dspandad  aa  "funotftons"  (aaoibar 
bey  McNaaaara  word). 

How^ttd  eaeh  eamUun  at  tbe  itemy.  Navy. 
or  Air  Faroe  fit  tbs  ^aad  faaetton  or  "fuao- 
tkms"  of  oar  atnitiffy?  Fat  a  loi«  thaa. 
aeholars  (as  wsU  aa  aaidiata)  bad  fOlt  that 
tbe  Defease  effort  was  dlatortad  by  sspaisli 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Motoa  SMfewilasaHi  of 
budget  Ilea  IS  nils  to 

stve  amoag  the  sdMlan  Who  arguod  for  a  n 

approach  waa  CharloB  Btteh.  coBaUmr 

"Tbe  Koanomtas  et 

cated  that  all  defenas  funds  be  sUniaasd  by 

function,   by   tbe   purpoass   tlmt 

tbam.  not  by  ths  color  of  tba  ualfana  «f 

tbe  book.  tbsn.  Immediatsly 
nominated,  rserulted  Hlteb  as  oasaptraller  eg 
ths  Def sass  Dapartaasat.  Onoo  bistallad. 
Hitob  suggested  to  ageHaasara  tliat  they  «i- 
perlnMnt  by  preaentlng  a  f aw  pro^ama  to 
Oongrem  aa  Defenas  rs^Msts.  not  Army.  Air 
Force,  or  Mavy  requsats.  MeHsaaara^  repiy 
vras  "Ho."  Tbare  wooM  ba  aa  aapeitasantal 
sffort:  laatead,  tba  aatlra  ITafai  aftirt 
would  lie  oflsrad  to  Ooagtsaa  la  tsrass  of  com- 
bined "ptuguuaa"  dssMytng  f  wnetiana. 
Right  then,  and  at  thsttlUM 

ThsM  waa  baoi  pragraas  pacfc^iiig  And 
brought  darttf  out  af 
plain,  for  ths  first  ttasa. 
to  friend  atad  foe  abbs,  the  new  dirscttoa  of 
American  strategy. 

Two  nMdaar  war  pragraaa  packages  gov- 
srned  diraet  intcrebaaga  of  daath  with  Rus- 
sia: a  strategic  retaliatory  fareaa  program 
(which  rwsiatdwDd  tba  Tltaa.  Attas.  Foiarls. 
Mlautaman.  aad  msnaad  aircraft  as  a  ( 
family  of  weapooa) 
continental  air  and 
gram  (against  tlw  Fawlsii  nuetsar  tbrsat). 

But  tvro  conventional  war 
for  general  puipom  forces  aad  tba 
for  complementary  seaBft-alrtlft  fosces  di- 
rected  attention  back  to  tbe  bid-faahlened 
clash  of  msn  on  battwaskli. 

It  is  sIgBlflcant  that  dd-faShloned  bat- 
tlefield wmr  ts  so  much  more  expensive  than 
new-faahloBed  nuclear  war  and  growing 
more  so.  The  nuclear  war  programs,  now 
cut  to  $9.3  binion  for  1M4,  can  ellmlnste 
civilization  from  tbe  globe  and  thtis  pro- 
vide an  allttme  biggest  bang  for  the  buck.' 
TtM  conventional  war  prograoss  now  cost 
more  than  twice  as  mmeb— 4|a0.5  billion  In 
next  year's  proposed  bu(^et.  Wm-,  by 
American  strategy.  Is  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  battlefields  where  men  can  best  defend 
the  women  and  children  of  the  citim. 

This  has  been  the  decision  and  the  change. 
The  civilians  who  control  the  Pentagon 
BOW  offer  the  White  House  an  entirely  new 
instrumentation  of  power — and  a  doctrine 
to  manage  it.  They  now  offer  the  President 
options.  Since  "opttons"  ts  another  key  Mc- 
Nanuira  word  that  has  colore*}  an  Wash- 
ington thinking,  we  should  examine  v^at 
"options"  means,  aad  where  the  word  has 
brought  us. 

"OptloDs"  means  simply  that  dvUiaed 
leadership  should  havs  at  aU  tlmea  a  variety 
of  eboioaa.  aa  lailiaslislliai  of  foross,  a  range 
of  rssponass  that  wiU  paxnit  liMtaat  dis- 
patch  of   a   company  to  quell   a  southern 
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floi.  a  battalion  to  batf  up  the  Panama 
Canal  dfwiww.  a  dlvlaloa  to  atabUlas  tha 
Oonco-— or  a  total  commltmant  in  a  clash 
over  Berlin. 

Hie  Pentagon  stUl  retains,  aa  It  must,  the 
fixed  cnntlngancy  plans  for  war,  which  the 
Joint  Chiefs  fresheoi  regularly  (there  are  338 
such  contingency  plans,  aec(»tllng  to  the 
latest  ottelal  report) .  These  plans  are  neces- 
sary, but  they  no  longer  control  American^ 
response.  American  power  Is  no  longer  re- 
morsely  locked  in  by  them.  McNamara's 
1961  round  of  questions  has  been  followed 
by  another  year  of  innovation.  Underlying 
all  the  innorations  lies  the  same  urge  to  un- 
lock, unfreeze,  make  flexible  the  retaliation 
to  the  United  Statee  to  challenge.  The 
speedup  of  the  hard-base  IClnutemen  pro- 
gram, guaranteeing  and  multiplying  Ameri- 
ca's second-strike  capacity,  reduces  SAC's 
previously  critical  vulnerability — and  takes 
nervous  fingers  off  nuclear  triggers.  The 
elaboration  and  reelaboratlon  of  signals  and 
oommand  communications  (there  is  now  an 
airborne  command  of  SAC  In  the  air  34  hours 
a  day)  give  new  assurance  that  8AC  will  not 
act  by  button  response  alone.  Military  pro- 
grams ran  forward  on  6-year  plans;  new 
procedures  sensitively  control,  yet  invite, 
changes  in  theee  programs. 

Above  all  slse,  there  is  this  achievement: 
The  paper  language  of  the  laws  that  de- 
scribe America's  military  leadership  has 
finally  become  reality.  The  Army,  Navy,  and 
and  Air  Force  are  now  service  m-ganiaa- 
tlons — they  train,  equip,  procure,  and  make 
ready  Armed  Forces  that  they  no  longer 
oommand.  The  forces  they  make  ready  are 
handed  over  to  nine  great  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands,  which  alone  operate  our 
military  machine.  Theee  commands  act 
only  At  the  direct  order  of  the  civilian  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  who  Is  advised  by  uniformed 
Chiefs  of  Staff  beneath  him  and  directed  by 
the  President  above  him. 

Kvery  turning  in  Amsrloan  strategy  has 
been  symbolized  by  a  mighty  new  command. 
SAC  in  its  day  spoke  American  doctrine 
clearer  than  words.  Today,  no  better  symbol 
of  the  McNamara-Kennedy  doctrine  exists 
than  the  newest  of  the  nine  great  commands, 
the  administration's  favorite  and  its  own 
creation:  Strike. 

It  takes  time  for  the  Imagination  to  grasp 
ithaX  Strike  Oommand  (Strloom)  is,  what  it 
means.  A  visitor  may  stand  in  a  ftxist- 
covered  meadow,  at  dawn,  watching  the  sun 
gUsten  through  the  parachutes  of  460  men 
as  they  soundlessly  drop  from  the  sky.  Last 
night,  these  men  were  alerted  600  miles  away 
at  an  Appalachian  base.  The  two  Stricom 
combat  teams  from  which  today's  unit  was 
drawn  are  always  ready  for  exactly  such  no- 
notice  alerts — on  call  to  fly,  and  Jump,  with- 
in an  hour  and  a  half.  If  this  were  war,  two 
full  airborne  divisions  would  follow  them  to 
the  airfields,  where  Strike's  planes  would  be 
arriving  to  airlift  them  into  combat.  Across 
the  coxintry,  six  more  divisions  would,  in 
days,  be  ready  for  air  haul  or  sealift.  Every 
combat-ready  element  In  the  continental  y 
reserve — eight  divisions,  three  air  forces, 
atomic  artillery  battalions,  new  transport 
fleets,  new  conununlcatlons  units — would  act 
as  part  of  one  command:  Stricom. 

Stricom  Is  not  only  a  new  system  of  using 
power.  It  is  In  fact  also  new  power.  Eighteen 
months  ago.  had  there  been  such  a  conunand. 
it  would  have  found  only  three  divisions 
available  In  the  United  States;  now  it  calls 
on  eight.  Eighteen  months  ago.  Army  would 
have  negotiated  with  Air  Force  for  airlift: 
now  Stricom  commands  its  airlift,  and  that 
airlift  has  doubled,  will  shortly  triple,  in 
capacity.  When  Washington  gives  the  word, 
Stricom  moves — anywhere  In  the  world.  In 
any  strength,  to  cow  rlot»'  or  confront 
empires. 

At  llacDUl  Air  Force  Base  In  Florida,  Strl- 
oom headqxiarters  bubbles  with  the  excite- 


ment at  ideas  In  ferment.  There  is.  for 
exaaapls,  the  ferment  of  redlaoovery.  as  Army 
and  Air  For.e  once  again  find  themselves 
Joined  organically  in  a  single  unified  com- 
mand. Oen.  Paitl  D.  Adams  cA  the  Army, 
a  silver-haired,  chunky  field  commander,  is 
boss  of  Stricom;  his  deputy  is  Lt.  Oen.  Bruce 
HoUoway  of  the  Air  Force,  a  tall,  soft-spoken 
aurtlme  ace.  They  work  together;  they  en- 
^y\lt.  The  ofllcers  under  them  have  blended 
mto  a  new.  unified  staff.  New  field  tactics, 
new  fire  patterns,  new  air-support  doctrines 
rise  from  conversations  s\ispended  too  long 
by  bureaucratic  separation.  In  their  oflloee 
or  homes,  Strloom  officers  keep  packed  three 
kits— one  for  arctic  war,  one  for  tropical  war, 
one  for  temperate-zone  war.  When  Stricom 
chooses  the  units  that  miut  move  overnight 
to  combat,  it  delivers  also  the  leadership  and 
plans  to  go  with  them.  From  its  roster  of 
11  generals  and  35  colonels  (all  combat  vet- 
erans), Strloom  Is  prepared  to  peel  off  at 
once,  without  notice,  a  Task  Force  Alpha 
that  commands  anything  up  to  regimental 
size;  a  Task  Force  Bravo  that  commands 
elements  up  to  corps  size.  If  more  Is  re- 
quired, Stricom  can  lift  itself  and  set  up  a 
headquarters  for  an  entire  Theater  of  Op- 
erations, ready  to  receive  whatever  the 
United  States  can  moblllae. 

Stricom  Is  the  beet  esample  of  what  lie- 
Namara.  In  another  key  phrase,  calls  useful 
power. 

"Everyone  missed  the  point  about  Cuba," 
the  Secretary  reminisced  recently.  "It  wasn't 
Just  power.  It's  true,  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
we  didn't  have  the  combat-ready  ground 
divisions,  the  combat  consumables.  We 
didnt  have  sufficient  power  to  apply.  But 
we  also  didnt  have  the  theory  of  application 
of  force,  if  we  had  had  the  power. 

"Massive  retaliation  as  a  form  of  power 
Just  wasnt  credible  in  response  to  a  sltxiatlon 
like  the  BerUn  Wall,  or  to  a  situation  like 
Vietnam,  or  Cuba.  Massive  retaliation  had 
given  MM  no  usable  power  to  prevent  the 
UBJ9 Jt.  from  expanding  Its  interests  in  Cuba. 
So  we  had  to  develop  forms  of  usable  power. 
"Now,  I'm  not  an  einglne  engineer.  But 
people  who  drive  an  automobile  know  al- 
most ss  much  about  engines  as  an  sngl- 
neer — they  know  what  they  want  the  engine 
to  do.  Enough  people  know  enough  about 
driving  an  automobile  to  determine  the  form 
and  characteristics  of  the  engine.  I  never 
had  to  know  the  characteristics  of  metal 
stress  when  I  was  st  Ford.  I  feel  I  don't 
have  to  be  an  expert  in  combat  leaderahlp 
of  troops  to  lay  down  what  we  need  In  use- 
ful power  in  a  situation  like  Cuba.  We  have 
an  actual  difference  of  physical  force  today. 
We  had  three  ready  divisions  in  the  United 
States  In  1961 — now  we  have  eight  combat- 
ready  divisions  with  their  backup. 

"But  the  application  of  power,  how  it 
should  be  applied,  U  even  more  difficult  than 
any  concern  with  the  type  or  quantity  of 
power.  This  was  a  major  part  of  the  Cuban 
question — the  President  knew  the  reasons 
for  conceiving  this  delicate  application  of 
power,  this  sophisticated  use  of  power.  But 
this  sophistication  had  to  come  from  the 
top  of  the  Government.  A  naval  commander 
who  blockades  wants  to  blockade — period. 
He  wants  to  stop  all  ships.  That's  his  Job. 
What  complicates  his  decision  Is  that  the 
actions  he  takes  during  the  blockade  are 
also  telegraphic  messages  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  way  of  signaling  our  Intentions  In 
a  world  where  both  sides  have  the  military 
power  to  destroy  a  large  part  of  civilization. 
This  situation  requires  that  the  important 
signals  some  from  the  highest  political  power 
in  the  country.  As  a  result,  we've  had  a 
basic  shift  In  the  level  where  decisions  on 
the  application  of  power  take  place. 

"At  least  until  the  world  has  developed  a 
workable  rule  of  law  In  international  affairs, 
the  foundation  of  foreign  policy  is  power — 
but  it  has  to  be  usable  power,  controlled 
to  serve  reasonable  political  ends.    And  that's 


the   way   we're  moving— from   unreason  w. 
reason."  "-"wi  t» 

Which  is  au  any  reasonable  citlzw,  e» 
reasonably  ask  of  his  leederahip. 

PROPOSED  REVISION  OP  RULE 

XXXV— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  T 
discuss  the  major  subject  of  my  remarks 
tonight.  I  wish  to  submit  a  resSuttm 
and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  ij. 
f erred. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Tij. 
resolution  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  be  appropriately  referred-  iS 
without  objection,  it  wlU  be  prlntedta 
the  Rbcobd. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  127)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

A««olt>ed.  That  the  text  of  rule  XJCXV  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amendstf 
to  read  as  follows : 

"On  a  motion  made  and  carried  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present  aitf 
voting  to  cloee  the  doors  of  the  Senate,  oe 
the  discussion  of  any  business  which  may,  ia 
the  opinion  of  the  Senate  require  seoecv 
the  Presiding  Officer  shall  direct  the  |al- 
leries  to  be  cleared;  and  during  the  dlsna- 
slon  of  such  motion  the  doors  shall  remain 
closed." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  commented  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  he  hoped  that  the  Senate's 
secret  session  this  afternoon  would  be 
the  last  of  its  kind  in  25  years.  I  shaiv 
that  opinion.  I  have  offered  the  resolu- 
tion because  I  do  not  believe  any  two 
Members  of  the  Senate  at  any  time 
should  have  the  authority,  under  rule 
XXXV,  as  they  now  have,  to  throw  (bt 
Senate  into  a  cloaed-doors  session  and 
have  the  galleries  cleared  aixl  the  public 
excluded  from  a  discussion  of  the  pubUel 
business.  In  a  democracy,  there  Is  no 
substitute  for  a  full  public  disclosure  of 
the  public's  business. 

I  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  have  In  the 
Senate  Manual  a  rule  which  permits  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate close  its  doors  and  clear  the  galleries, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  galleries  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should 
ever  be  cleared  except  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
justify  leaving  in  the  rules  an  archaic 
rule  which  permits  two  Senators  at  any 
time  to  evict  the  public  from  the  galleries 
of  t^e  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that 
such  an  action  can  be  reconciled  with 
democratic  procedures.  The  public  is 
protected  in  connection  with  matters  of 
high  secrecy  by  the  application  of  the 
basic  principle  of  a  democncy — majority 
rule. 

I  attended  the  session  this  aftemooa 
In  my  jixigment.  practically  little  was 
said  in  that  session  which  could  not  have 
been  said  to  th«  public.  I  do  not  share 
the  views  of  some  flattering  Senators 
that  a  great,  important  record  was  made 
in  the  U3.  Seioite  this  afternoon.  I 
think  it  was  a  record  which  it  was  un- 
necessary to  mak«  In  secret.  It  is  true 
that  some  classlfled  matter  was  dis- 
cussed ;  but  I  believe  it  would  have  been 
better  discussed  in  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. 
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The  Committee  on  Fravicn  Relations 
(Ujousbob  much  classified  msUerial;  and 
every  Ifcosber  of  this  body,  before  any 
gubject  before  the  Coounittce  on  Foreign 
Helatloos  U  voted  upon  or  considered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  has  access  to  the 
file  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Be- 
latioDS. 

How  wen  I  remember,  in  January  1056, 
when  the  Senate  held  its  now  historic 
debate  on  the  ForxBosa  resolution.  The 
galleries  were  not  cleared. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Hf  m  my  16  rears  of  aerrlce  In  the 
Seiwte  wtwn  we  iMkl  an  issue  as  vital 
to  this  country  as  the  Formosa  resolu- 
tion. 

We  then  had  a  meeting  which  lasted 
for  a  good  many  days:  it  was  a  joint 
meetlx«  of  the  Foivign  Rdatlons  Com- 
mittee and  the  Anned  Serrioes  Commit- 
tee. It  is  true  that  we  were  handicapped 
a  little  In  the  debate  on  the  Formosa 
resolution:  but  those  who  examine  the 
record  will  aee  bow  we  handled  that 
■Itiist*?"  Fran  the  record,  they  will 
find  that  we  said  to  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  when  we  were  dealing 
with  eertaln  (op-secret  matters,  "Go 
downstairs  to  the  Foreign  Relattons 
Committee  reom,  where  the  flies  stre 
kept,  and  read  for  yeorselves  the  confl- 
dentlal  InformakkMi  en  this  maUer." 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  it  Is  better  to 
do  that  than  to  nm  the  danger  of  be- 
ginning a  precedent  In  the  Senate  that 
whenever  two  Senators  wish  to  do  ao. 
they  can  have  the  galleries  cleared  and 
throw  the  Senate  into  a  secret  ■esston. 

One  of  tiM  freataei  checks  poMtUe  in 
a  demeeraey  to  a  cheek  by  the  public 
upon  the  wmoseeee  of  the  administra- 
tion of  guseiament.  I  propose  to  press 
for  tMi  dwnge  In  the  role;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  once  the  American  people 
come  to  understand  the  implications  of 
the  rule,  tliey  too,  will  press  for  a  change 
in  it,  because  I  am  sure  they  wlU  be  •• 
startled  as  many  Senators  wiere  to  dtm- 
cover  the  meaning  at  mle  XXZV.  which 
was  applied  today. 

So  muoh  for  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
reflect  on  no  one  when  I  make  these 
critical  comments,  because  I  am  com- 
menting crltloJly  on  procedure.  But 
this  is  another  *»«">r^  of  the  old.  ar- 
chaic, bewhislDBred  ndes  of  the  Senate 
whleh  need  to  be  changed:  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  ehanve  rule  XXXV  at  an 
early  date. 


AGRICULTURAL  PBODUCTS  AND 
FORJOON  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  BtbbI  held  a  n>p^ting  of  the  FU 
nance  Coaunittee  to  which  he  Invited 
many  Senators  who  are  not  members  of 
that  committee.  It  was  a  public  hearing, 
and  testimony  was  taken  from  agrlcol- 
tural  leaders  across  the  Nation.  The 
hearing  was  devoted  prtmarl^  to  what 
was  happening  In  connection  with  the 
poultry  Industry  vls-a-vls  UJS.  foreign 
trade:  and  spokesmen  for  the  poultry 
InduAry  were  there  txtmi  most  of  the 
States.  A  great  assuiy  ar1tn>esiii  were 
P«e«ented  by  the  Senator  from  Virgtala. 
Eech  of  them  spoke  for  2  or  f  mhnites. 


or  in  aoaae  instances  for  4  minutes. 
They  pointed  ent  what  the  f<M«lgn  policy 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  UA  State  Department.  Is 
doing  to  this  segment  of  our  agricul- 
ture; and  during  the  hearings  references 
were  made  to  similar  damage  being  done 
to  a  good  many  other  segments  of  Amer- 
ican agrteulture. 

As  usual,  spokesmen  for  the  State  De- 
partn«Dt  sought  to  alibi  for  what  I 
think  is  the  Inexcusable  record  of  the 
State  Department — and  for  a  good  many 
years  it  has  continued  to  be  inexcusa- 
ble— in  conneetion  with  the  entire  mat- 
ter of  providing  adequate  protection  to 
American  agriculture  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  At  the  hearing,  the  usual  alibis 
were  given — alibis  in  regard  to  Inability 
io  get  intemsdlonal  councils  to  meet,  and 
about  delays,  and  whatnot. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, was  a  witness  there.  I  have  a  very 
high  regard  for  him ;  and  I  thought  that 
on  that  occasion  he  performed  his  duty 
very  ably.  The  trouble  was  that  his 
major  thesis  was  wrong. 

He  was  trying  to  defend  a  policy  of 
the  admlniatratian  which,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  defended  bi  tlae  Interests  ef 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  Sev- 
eral times  in  his  testimony  he  pointed  out 
tbat  we  still  sen  to  Europe  more  than 
we  buy  from  Europe.  That  Is  the  State 
Department  line.  But,  of  course,  as  I 
pointed  out  at  the  hearing.  De  OaiiUe 
and  other  European  leaders  are  trying 
to  change  that  just  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  So  apparently  the  State  Depait- 
ment  thinks  we  should  wait — ^wlth  no 
action — until  De  Oaulle  and  the  Common 
Market  countries  pick  off  our  industries, 
one  by  one. 

Furthermore,  little  attention  or  note 
was  given  by  the  State  Department 
spokesmen  who  were  at  the  meeting  In 
regard  to  the  balance-of-pasanents  sltn- 
athm  or  In  regard  to  the  blUioos  of  dol- 
lars which  we  have  poured  into  Europe 
to  T^abiUtate  Europe  and  to  put  Eu- 
rope industrially  in  a  better  position 
than  she  has  ever  before  been  In  during 
all  her  history — including,  for  example, 
the  bofldlng  of  the  greatest,  most  effl- 
dent  steel  mills  In  the  world,  for  the  most 
efficient  steel  mills  in  the  world  are  no 
longer  in  the  United  States.  Instead,  we 
have  buUt  them  in  Europe — for  tbe  most 
part  with  VJB.  tazpayenT  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  most  of  that 
aid,  and  I  would  do  so  again,  for,  as  I 
have  prevloudy  said,  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  rebuild  a  war-torn  Europe 
which  was  bled  white  In  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
fense of  Europe.  It  also  was  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  to  grant  this  great  amount 
of  aid :  and  since  World  War  U  we  have 
granted  to  Europe  aid  in  the  amount  of 
more  ttian  $41JSO0  million. 

But.  Mr.  President,  those  who  partici- 
pate in  an  alliance  have  mutual  obliga- 
tions: and  I  say  most  frankly  and  re- 
spectfully that  too  many  of  our  allies 
have  forgotten  their  mutual  obligations 
to  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  about  what 
De  Oaulle  is  up  to.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  I  have  not  been 


Impressed  by  the  pronouncements  which 
have  conae  frtxa  the  State  Department 
since  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  De  Gaulle.  I  wish  to  point  now.  as 
was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  with  the 
Finance  Committee  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BTma]  conducted, 
that  I  agree  with  thoae  agricultural  lead- 
ers, who  msMle  this  matter  very  clear 
to  this  adnxinlstratitm;  and  they  also 
made  it  very  clear  to  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  and  they  got  from  the 
Eisenhower  administration  the  same 
treatm^it  that  they  are  getting  from  the 
Kennedy  administration.  I  agree,  as  I 
said,  with  those  agricultural  leaders  that 
this  admlnistratton  has  a  clesir  doty  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  a  check 
on  the  State  Department  and  its  nego- 
tiators in  respect  to  what  those  nego- 
tiators have  been  doing  in  theae  inter- 
natioaal  trade  eonf  erenoes,  in  respect  to 
aelUng  short  Ameriesm  stgrieulture. 

I  say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
night, as  I  said  at  that  meeting  called  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  BtuI. 
Termers  of  America,  make  cletkr  to  this 
administration  that  you  do  not  intend  to 
permit  this  administration  to  continue 
the  Uquidation  of  American  agriculture 
in  respects  to  its  rights  in  relation  to 
foreign  trade.  Make  clear  to  this  ad- 
ministration at  the  ballot  box.  for  It  is 
the  only  language  that  any  admbUstra- 
tion  ever  understands  In  the  last 
analysis." 

At  that  meeting  I  tried  to  make  that 
point  clear  to  the  Sea«tary  of  Agzieul- 
ture.  I  told  him  I  did  not  boy  his  argu- 
ment that  we  ought  to  eonttniie  to  eoun- 
tenanoe  this  diaerlmlnation  against 
American  sericulture  merely  because  at 
the  present  time  we  sell  more  to  Europe 
than  we  buy.  That  will  not  last  very 
long. 

As  a  TO— It  of  the  conrnwints  that  I 
made  at  the  ■eeting  tbert  sqiparently 
appeared  in  wlMt  Is  oaBed  a  State  De- 
partment CoMURiBSiowAL  RxooRD  Sum- 
mary some  Qtiotatlons  from  my  com- 
ments to  that  f  aim  group  and  to  the 
Senate  Flnsmoe  Committee  The  quota- 
tions printed  in  the  State  OepartOMirt 
OomatmmaomM.  Raooai 
Mr.  WimamR. Rtvkba,  UB. 
to  Luxemboarg,  to  ifrfto  ne  a  letter, 
whieh  was  eertahdy  Ms  privilege  to  do.  I 
silways  welcome  people  In  our  foreign 
services  expressing  their  points  of  view 
to  those  of  us  who  serve  the  people  in  the 
Senate.  I  shall  read  that  letter  and  my 
reply: 

i^""n'^-^ir  EsftfiHiT. 
LuxeifUxmrf.  Ltuwrnboury , 

MmrtA  it.  IB63. 
Hon.  WatmxMobsb, 
UJS.  Senate. 

DxAS  8EMATQB  MoKSB:  I  rscenUy  noCed  wlta 
Interest  a  quotation  la  the  State  Depart- 
ment 0"T"™TiTe"**'STi  Bin—  Sumoiary  In 
which  you  expressed  grave  ooncera  that  the 
State  Department  would  not  protect  the  in- 
terests of  Anvtrtgan  poultiy  producers  In  the 
continuing  negotiations  with  the  European 
Economic  Communis. 

I  for  one  know  that  we  have  vigorously 
and  coatiauously  sought  to  defend  aad  pro- 
tect Amolcan  intsreets  In  dlreoC  approaches 
to  members  of  the  Oonunlsston:  the  ifflnlsteff 
of  Agriculture  W  Luxembourg;  the  Prime 
Iftnlster  of  Luxembouzg;  the  Chalxman  aad 
offloers  of  the  Oentrale  Payaanne  (Vaimen 
Association  of  Luxembourg);   Ambaesadors 
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txaax  Wtmttm  Kuiopi  aaaigned  to  Luzaoi- 
bourg:  prtvate  agricultural  Intertsta  In  Lux- 
embourg; mayors  of  Liizambourg  clUea  and 
whomevtT  we  thought  might  In  any  way 
have  a  voice  In  a  reaolutlon  of  thla  prob- 
lem or  who  waa  In  any  manner  involTed 
therein. 

Tlieae  approaches  have  been  made  In  a 
manner  that  could  leave  no  uncertainty  In 
the  minds  of  the  listener  as  to  American 
concern,  not  only  in  the  agricultural  com- 
munity but  In  the  White  House,  the  Oe- 
ptutment  of  state  and  the  Ck>ugres8.  So 
blunt  in  fact  has  been  our  approach  from 
time  to  time  that  what  might  be  considered 
th«  niceties  of  diplomacy  have  been 
••chewed.  They  know  full  well  that  we  re- 
gard elimination  of  discrimination  against 
our  poultry  as  the  very  test  of  their  good 
tadOx  and  as  a  most  meaningful  harbinger 
of  attitudes  which  will  determine  the  course 
of  our  forthcoming  TEA  negotiations. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  here  that 
Ambassador  TuthlU  In  Bnissels  as  weU  as 
other  American  Ambaaaadocs  ••rvlng  In  West- 
ern Europe  have  similarly  pressed  our  case. 

I  should  like  to  know  therefore  what  It 
to  that  you  think  that  the  State  Department 
or  tlio^e  of  us  who  are  serving  here  as  Am- 
iMBsndoi'i  can  do  that  we  have  not  done 
and  are  not  doing. 

Respectfully  yours. 

WnuAM  R.  Rivxnv, 

Amhanador. 

I  replied,  and  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  letter 
of  reply  to  the  SecretajT  of  State.  Mr. 
Rusk,  and  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Ball.    My  letter  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Aran.  11, 1069. 
Hon.  Wn.T.T*if  R.  RivxzN, 
AmboMtador  to  Ltucemltcwv, 
Amerietn  gmbossy. 
LuxemUmrp.  Luxembourg. 

Dbab  ICb.  AMBaaaaooa:  The  statements  of 
mine  relative  to  the  Inadequacy  of  State 
Department  efforts  to  protect  American  pro- 
ducers In  trade  negotiations  are  based  on 
one  thing — my  19  years  of  experience  with 
the  Department  In  such  matters. 

It  has  been  my  sad  but  eonslatant  experl- 
•DO^  that  the  State  Department  operates  on 
the  thecvy  that  the  XTnltad  State*  to  so  big 
and  so  rich  that  we  can  absorb  whatever 
tnuto  Inequity  another  country  <tnpn^«if  qq 
v»  without  effective  complaint  or  retalia- 
tion. Too  much  the  same  attitude  has  i»re- 
▼alled  In  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  net  result  has  been  the  very 
iMKi  balanoe-of-payments  situation  that  to 
draining  our  eoonomlc  strength. 

I  know  very  well  that  whenever  thto  prob- 
lem to  raised  In  connection  with  one  given 
trade  problem,  the  answer  always  comes  back 
that  because  our  overall  trade  balance  to 
favorabto.  we  need  not  worry  about  the  lo«^ 
of  oar  poultry  market,  or  our  fruit  market 
In  Xorope  or  any  other  trade  problem  a 
Member  of  Congress  seeks  to  ratoe.  We  are 
told  that  thto  country  can  stand  It  because 
we  have  an  advantage  In  other  producU. 
That  argument  to  no  longer  acceptable  to 
me.  Our  total  International  economic  situa- 
tion to  not  good,  and  It  m\ist  be  improved 
wherever  and  whenever  It  can.  In  whatever 
area  possible.  If  our  trade  balance  to  still 
'•▼orable.  It  must  be  made  more  favorable. 

Take  the  market  for  Oregon  fruit  In 
Ftmnee.  a  subject  on  which  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  background.  Late  last  faU,  Prance 
hnpoeed  a  discriminatory  quota  on  U.S.  fruit. 
aUowlng  Imports  from  Switzerland  and  other 
European  countries  to  continue  to  come  In. 
The  fUl  session  of  OATT  found  the  French 
action  a  vicdation  of  OATT  and  authorised 
the  United  States  to  take  retaUatory  action 
against  French  Imports.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  that  action.  We  have  received 
a  lot  of  soothing  symp  about  the  oontlnua- 


tlon  of  negottotlons,  but  the  Christmas  fruit 
market  to  long  gone  and  oar  groweis  have 
already  suffered.  Thto  itt^f^gn  will  only 
encourage  France  and  other  nations  to  do 
the  same  thing  toter.  since  they  apparently 
can  feel  safe  from  American  retaUatlon  no 
matter  what  they  do  to  us. 

Very  much  the  same  result  occurred  with 
respect  to  imports  of  lumber  from  Canada. 
With  the  help  of  the  Canadian  Oovemment, 
Canadian  producers  of  softwood  Ixmiber 
have  greatly  improved  their  competitive 
situation  in  the  United  States.  The  Ca- 
nadian share  of  the  U.S.  market  for  thto 
lumber  has  risen  from  8.a  percent  10  years 
ago  to  16  percent  today. 

Again,  the  State  Department  did  little 
but  defend  the  Canadian  action,  on  the 
ground  that  we  continue  to  have  an  advan- 
tage in  Canadian  trade  In  other  products. 
American  producers  and  their  employees 
have  had  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  what 
I  consider  a  raid  upon  the  American  lumber 
market  carried  out  with  the  Assistance  of 
the  Oemadlan  Oovemment.  As  a  reeult  of 
all  these  excuses  offered  for  foreign  gov- 
ernments, our  balance-of-paymenu  deficit 
to  J\tot  about  as  bad  as  when  tlito  adminis- 
tration took  offloe. 

I  can  almost  hear  you  saying  that  theee 
matters  must  be  considered  wltlUn  the  con- 
text of  our  overall  policy  and  overall  reto- 
tions  with  each  nation.  TIaat  to  what  we 
always  hear  fixnn  State  Department  people. 
We  are  beginning  to  get  the  same  line  in 
connection  with  foreign  aid. 

I  have  Itotened  to  all  of  that  I  am  going 
to  listen  to.  I  am  no  longer  Interested  In 
anything  but  results,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  only  way  the  United  States  can  get 
results  in  either  the  trade  program  or  for- 
eign aid  to  for  Congress  to  act. 

I  Should  like  to  digress  from  the  let- 
ter long  enough  to  say  that  at  the  meet- 
ing with  the  fanners  and  the  Finance 
CMnmlttee.  that  is  exactly  what  I  said, 
but  In  much  greater  detalL  I  said  to 
those  farmers.  "You  have  them  up  here 
sitting  In  front  of  you.  these  political 
representatives  of  yours.  Make  clear  to 
them  what  It  to  you  expect  from  them 
by  way  of  service  in  protecting  the  econ- 
omy of  our  coimtry.  If  you  do  not  get 
It  from  them,  then  take  care  of  them 
In  the  only  way  that  they  can  be  taken 
care  of  in  a  democracy  when  they  do  not 
protect  the  public  interest." 

I  say  to  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
this  administration  that  that  issue  Is 
drawing  itself  clearer  and  clearer  week 
by  week  and  month  by  month  as  we  ap- 
proach 1964. 

I  happen  to  believe.  Mr.  President, 
that  on  both  sides  of  this  aisle  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  elections  of  1064 
there  will  be  an  accounting  In  respect 
to  the  record  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress make  relative  to  what  they  do  to 
protect  the  economic  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  In  this  whole  matter 
of  the  relations  of  economic  problems  to 
foreign  policy. 

Let  me  say  to  the  people  in  the  State 
Department  who  have  never  faced  a  bal- 
lot box,  who  have  never  held  an  elective 
office,  who  have  no  responsibility  to  the 
voters  as  do  elected  officials,  that  the 
time  has  come  for  this  Congress,  in  this 
session,  to  see  to  it  that  the  checks  are 
put  on  than  as  the  checks  have  never 
been  put  upon  them  for  years  in  th»« 
country. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  repeat  my  notice 


^pra  It 


to  thto  administration  that  I  proDOae  t« 
do  exactly  that  to  the  extent  oTmi 
abUlty  in  the  consIderaUon  of  every  Si 
elgn  policy  economic  question  that  oo£ 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  iSa 
tlons  of  the  Senate  In  thto  session  (rfSII 
Congress.  ™* 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  read  fr»« 
the  letter:  «»o  iron 

We  have  left  too  much  of  both  nroeT**. 
to  the  dtocretlon  of  the  Presldent^sndoS 
State  Department.  I  am  not  telllne  W« 
Mr.  Ambassador,  or  the  Department.  iS  JSS 
ways  and  by  what  methods  you  should  «a^ 
else  your  dlscreUon  because  that  to  — rnriM 
to  be  your  Job.  not  mine.  If  you  haviite 
ask  what  to  do.  then  you  obviously  are  im. 
quallfled  for  your  poet.  I  have  simply  ooT 
eluded  that  your  discretionary  powen^ 
those  of  your  colleagues  should  be  sever^v 
curbed,  and  that  statutory  protection^ 
American  producers  and  taxpayers  must  Z 
written  more  fully  Into  tow. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wants 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  entire  letter  be  prlntad 
in  the  RscoKo  at  thto  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsoota 
as  foUows:  -'^«. 

„       -»_  ^^""^ ".  iw». 

Hon.  WnxiAM  R.  RxvKiif. 
AmhoMaador  to  Luxembourf, 
American  Kmh—rg, 
Luxemhourg,  Luxembourg. 

Dbab  Mb.  AMBAsaAooa :  Tlae  statemeato  a( 
mine  retoUve  to  the  Inadequacy  of  suts 
Department  efforts  to  protect  American  pro- 
ducers in  trade  negottottona  are  based  oe 
one  tiiing^-my  19  years  of  experience  with 
the  Department  In  such  matters. 

It  has  been  my  sad  but  consistent  expcrl- 
ence  that  the  State  Department  operates  oa 
the  theory  tliat  the  United  Statee  to  so  Ms 
and  BO  rich  that  we  can  absorb  whatevw 
trade  inequity  another  country  tmpoess  oa 
us  without  effective  cocnplaint  or  retalto- 
Uon.  Too  much  the  same  attitude  has  pre- 
vailed  in  connection  with  the  foreign  aid 
program.  The  net  res\ilt  has  been  the  very 
bad  balanoe-of-paymento  situation  that  It 
draining  otir  economic  strength. 

I  know  very  well  that  whenever  thto  prob- 
lem to  ratoed  In  connection  with  one  given 
trade  problem,  the  answer  always  oomas 
back  that  because  our  overall  trade  hauiw^^ 
to  favarable,  we  need  not  worry  about  tbs 
loee  of  our  poultry  market,  or  our  fruit 
maket  In  Europe  or  any  other  trade  proMoB 
a  Member  of  Congrees  seeks  to  ratoe.  We 
are  told  that  thto  country  can  stand  It  b*> 
cause  we  have  an  advantage  in  other  prod- 
ucts. 

That  argxmient  is  no  longer  aooepUble  to 
me.  Our  total  International  economic  situa- 
tion to  not  good,  and  It  must  be  improved 
wherever  and  whenever  It  can.  In  whatever 
area  poeslble.  If  our  trade  balance  U  ttUl 
favorable.  It  miist  be  made  more  favorable. 
Take  the  market  for  Oregon  fruit  to 
France,  a  subject  on  which  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  background.  Late  last  fall.  France 
Impoeed  a  discriminatory  quota  on  US. 
fr\ilt.  allowing  imports  from  Switzerland  and 
other  European  countries  to  oontlnus  to 
come  in. 

The  fall  seeelon  of  OATT  found  the  Frsn^ 
action  a  vioUtlon  of  OATT  and  authorlaad 
the  United  Statee  to  take  retaliatory  acttoa 
against  French  Imports.  We  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  prevail  upon  the  State  Depsrt- 
ment  to  take  that  action.  We  have  received 
a  lot  of  aoothlng  sirup  about  the  continua- 
tion of  negoUatlons.  but  the  Chrlstmss  fruit 
market  to  long  gone  and  our  growers  have 
already  siiffered.  Thto  inaction  wiU  only  en- 
courage France  and  other  nations  to  do  tbe 


g^Qte  thing  later,  sinoe  they  apparently  can 
feel  safe  from  American  retaltotlon  no  matter 
vbst  they  do  to  us. 

Very  much  the  same  result  occurred  with 
respect  to  ImporU  of  lumber  from  Canada. 
With  the  help  of  the  Canadian  Oovemment. 
Canadian  producers  of  softwood  lumber  have 
ereatly  improved  their  competitive  situation 
m  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  share 
of  the  U.S.  market  for  thto  lumber  has  risen 
from  8J  percent  10  years  ago  to  IS  percent 

Again,  the  State  Department  did  little  but 
defend  the  Canadian  acUon.  on  the  ground 
(bat  we  continue  to  have  an  advantage  in 
Canadian  trade  In  other  producto.  Ameri- 
can producers  and  their  employeee  have  had 
to  suffer  the  consequencee  of  what  I  consider 
a  raid  upon  the  American  lumber  market 
carried  out  with  the  asstotance  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  As  a  result  of  all  these 
excuses  offered  for  fcM^lgn  governments,  our 
balance-of -payments  deficit  to  Jxist  about  as 
bad  as  when  thU  administration  took  office. 

I  can  almost  hear  you  saying  that  theee 
matters  must  be  considered  within  the  con- 
text of  our  overall  policy  and  overall  reto- 
tions  with  each  nation.  That  to  what  we 
always  hear  from  State  Department  people. 
We  are  beginning  to  get  the  same  line  in  con- 
nection with  foreign  aid. 

I  have  listened  to  all  of  that  I  am  going 
to  listen  to.  I  am  no  longer  interested  in 
anything  but  results,  and  I  am  satttfled  that 
the  only  way  the  United  Statee  can  get  re- 
■ults  In  either  the  trade  program  or  foreign 
aid  U  for  Congress  to  act.  We  have  left  too 
much  of  both  programs  to  the  discretion  of 
the  President  and  the  State  Department.  I 
am  not  telling  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  or  the 
Department,  In  what  ways  and  by  what  meth- 
ods you  should  exercise  your  discretion  be- 
eause  that  to  supposed  to  be  your  Job.  not 
mine.  If  you  have  to  ask  what  to  do.  then 
you  obviously  are  unqualified  for  your  post. 
I  have  simply  concluded  that  your  discretion- 
ary powers  and  thoae  of  your  colleagues 
should  be  severely  curbed,  and  that  statutory 
protection  for  American  producers  and  tax- 
payers must  be  written  more  fully  into  law. 
'Sincerely  yoxirs. 

Watmk  Moasx. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  happy,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  to  serve  this  notice  on 
my  administration,  nor  am  I  happy  to 
find  it  necessary  to  write  that  letter  to  an 
Ambassador,  but  I  wtoh  to  make  it  very 
clear  to  our  Ambassadors  that,  by  and 
large,  in  this  fleld  I  do  not  think  they  are 
doing  a  good  Job.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  the  State  Department, 
at  these  international  economic  confer- 
ences, "I  think  that  your  record  to  a  very 
poor  record  \n  protecting  the  vital  eco- 
nomic lifeline  of  thto  country." 

The  strongest  defense  weapon  of  this 
country  to  our  economy.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  sit  silent  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  not 
do  everything  I  can  to  stop  what  I  think 
to  a  very  bad  record  being  made  by  the 
State  Department  in  thto  whole  matter 
of  protecting  the  best  economic  interests 
of  the  United  States  In  respect  to  these 
matters  of  International  negotiations  In 
the  fleld  of  our  foreign  trade  interests. 


TONGUE  POINT  NAVAL  BASE. 

ASTORIA.  OREO. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  turn  now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  another  very  serious  matter.  I 
do  it  in  a  spirit  and  out  of  a  motivation 
of  wanting  to  help  my  administration, 
l^e  beet  way  I  can  help  my  administra- 


tion tonight  to  to  warn  it  that  Its  failure 
to  act  on  the  basto  of  the  evidence  which 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  have  submitted  to  It  over  and 
over  again  in  respect  to  putting  the 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  at  Astmla. 
Oreg..  to  work  in  connection  with  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  developing  into  what 
may  very  well  prove  to  be  in  the  months 
ahead  a  serious  scandal  which  wlU  em- 
barrass the  Kennedy  administration. 

The  record  of  the  part  which  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon  dele- 
gation have  played  over  the  months  on 
the  Tongue  Point  issue  to  a  record  which 
must  go  into  the  Record  tonight.  I  have 
gone  through  the  voluminous  flies  in  my 
office  dealing  with  the  Tongue  Point 
Naval  installation  in  Astoria,  and  I  have 
selected  from  that  file  the  pertinent  and 
Important  documents  a  reading  of  which 
will  leave  no  room  for  doubt  lit  the 
mind  of  anyone  who  seeks  to  be  obje^itive 
that  this  administration  caimot  Justify 
under  any  circumstances  the  Junking  of 
the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base. 

Mr.  President,  thto  to  no  temporary 
installation.  Thto  to  one  of  the  finest 
permanent  Installations,  constotlng  of 
permanent  facilities,  that  one  can  find 
not  now  in  use  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Before  I  get  through  putting  thto 
record  into  the  Record,  I  will  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  that  what  I  have  Just 
said  has  been  verified  by  high  admlnto- 
tration  offlciato  themselves. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  Tongue  Point 
Naval  Base  has  been  declared  surpliu, 
and  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration 
Impresses  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  as  speeding  ahead 
with  full  steam  to  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly 
as  It  can,  thinking  by  getting  rid  of  It 
it  will  have  solved  the  problon.  I  warn 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  to- 
night, "If  you  get  rid  of  It  before  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  con- 
sideration and  full  airing  of  this  prob- 
lem, then  your  problems  have  only 
started  with  regard  to  the  Tongue  Point 
Naval  Base." 

Mr.  President,  thto  case  to  at  the  White 
House,  and  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Oregon  delegation,  through  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon,  have  had  assur- 
ances from  the  White  House  that  Tongue 
Point  Naval  Base  will  not  be  Junked  imtll 
there  has  been  further  full  consideration 
of  its  use  as  a  Federal  project  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  There  are  many 
projects  which  could  be  located  there, 
and  we  have  outlined  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  great  detail,  as  well  as  to  hto  as- 
stotants. 

Yet  we  understand  that  today,  thto 
afternoon,  an  official  of  the  Oeneral 
Services  Administration  held  a  meeting 
in  Oregon  with  some  pro8p>ective  and 
anxious  possible  purchasers  of  Tongue 
Point,  who  hope  to  get  it  for  a  pittance. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  wires  between 
the  Oeneral  Services  Admintotration  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  thto 
afternoon,  which  I  shall  shortly  put  into 
the  Record. 

Let  the  record  be  perfectly  clear  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  repre- 
sents the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  In  respect  to  thto  mat- 
ter, for  thto  has  been  a  project  I  have 


been  working  on  In  behalf  of  those  mem- 
bers now  lot  many  months.  I  repeat 
tonight,  as  I  did  in  the  wires  thto  after- 
noon, that  I  serve  notice  on  the  Oeneral 
Services  Admintotnution  not  to  dispose 
of  thto  property  until  there  has  been 
ample  opportunity  given  to  various 
agencies  of  the  Gk>vemment,  at  the. 
White  House  request,  to  consider  certain 
programs  which  we  are  recommending 
and  proposing  might  be  located  at 
Tongue  Point. 

What  thto  admintotration  needs  to 
some  imagination  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
Tongue  Point 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  brochure  on 
Tongue  Point.  I  only  regret  that  the 
pictures  caimot  be  put  in  the  Record, 
but  the  pictures  will  be  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  to  interested 
in  thto  controversy,  because  the  contro- 
versy is  not  going  to  end  with  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  tonight. 

Here  are  permanent  buildings,  as  per- 
manent, well  built,  and  architecturally 
desirable  as  some  of  the  finest  public 
buildings  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  President;  here  to 
a  project  on  which  permanent  homes, 
expensive  homes,  valuable  homes,  ac- 
commodating more  than  500  family 
units,  have  been  built,  a  large  residentiid 
area  built  on  a  beautiful  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Admirato  know  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  suppljnng  themselves  with 
living  conditions  when  they  have  the  op- 
portunity, as  they  did  when  Tongue 
Point  was  built.  The  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  delegation  Just  sim- 
ply say  to  thto  admintotration.  "You  are 
not  going  to  Junk  them  without  a  fight. 
and  a  serloito  fight."  For,  Mr.  President, 
to  Junk  thto  base  would  be  such  a  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  that  I  have  the 
right  to  say  to  thto  administration. 
"Justify  for  me,  will  you,  a  single  dollar 
that  you  are  asking  to  be  spent  on  a 
single  new  installation  for  the  armed 
services  until  you  first  make  an  economi- 
cal use  of  Tongue  Point."  And  I  do  not 
pit^MMe  to  vote  for  any  new  installations 
for  the  Military  Establishment  in  respect 
to  any  instance  where  I  am  satisfied  the 
installation  cannot  be  Justified  as  long  as 
Tongue  Point  remains  unused. 

I  say  thto  calls  for  some  imagination. 
As  will  be  seen  in  a  part  of  thto  Record, 
I  notified  the  President,  many  months 
ago,  that  I  had  c(Mne  to  the  conclusion 
that  one  of  the  reasoito  why  the  Mili- 
tary EstabUshment,  or  any  branch 
thereof,  does  not  want  to  use  Tongue 
Point  for  any  of  the  new  expansion  pro- 
grams of  the  Military  EstabUshment  to 
that  it  to  not  located  near  nightclubs 
and  various  extracurricular  activity  re- 
sorts, dives  that  may  be  enjoyable  to 
Federal  personnel,  but  a  consideration 
of  which  has  no  place  in  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  Tongue  Point 
shall  be  used  for  a  Federal  program. 

The  sad  thing  Is,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  hM4>en  to  know  tJiat  underneath  the 
objections  of  some  of  the  bran^es  of 
the  Military  Establishment  to  tbe  use  of 
Tongue  Point  has  been  their  pointing 
out  that  it  to  not  a  place  where  some  of 
these  extracmricular  actlvltlM  can  be 
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Indulged  in.  as  they  can  be  at  Pucet 
Sound,  or  San  Franciaoo  Bay,  or  San 
Pedro  Bay. 

I  have  made  clear  to  the  White  House 
that  that  objection  had  better  be  re- 
jected: that  the  MUitary  SstahUBhinent 
ought  to  be  t<^.  tn  no  uncertain  terms, 
"It  is  rejected." 

I  had  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  Navy 
admirals,  as  did  my  ooUeacue  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkubbkgbs],  about  a  srear 
ago — and  that  material  wiU  be  put  into 
the  RxcoRD  later — with  respect  to  the 
Geodetic  Survey  expansion  program; 
and  all  the  alibis  one  could  ponibly 
imagine  that  an  Admiral  would  use  for 
not  wanting  to  use  Tongue  Point  win 
be  found  in  the  communication  which  I 
shall  pirt  In  the  Rxcoso.  My  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NnrsncKx]  and  I 
answered  It  point  by  point,  and  we  made 
it  v»y  clear  to  the  President  what  our 
answer  was.  and  we  made  it  very  clear  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  what  our  an- 
swer was. 

A  short  time  ago  we  received  an 
answer  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  I  shaU  read  and  put  into  the 
Rkcors.  apologizing  to  us.  admitting  we 
were  right  and  the  admiral  was  wrong, 
but  telling  us  that  in  the  meantime  con- 
tracts had  been  entered  into  and  they 
could  not  get  out  of  them  and  the  Geo- 
detic Survey  expansion  program  had  to 
be  placed  elsewhere. 

Tell  It  to  tlie  taxpayers  of  my  State. 
I  also  say  to  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  *^eU  it  to  the  taxpayers  of  my 
State."  Unless  this  matter  is  setUed 
equitably  and  fairly,  he  Is  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  ten  it  to  the  taxpayers 
of  my  State,  because  in  1964  they  are  go- 
ing to  know  what  his  answer  is.  if  there 
is  a  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  taxpayers 
of  my  State  and  the  Nation  in  respect  to 
siKh  installations  as  Tongue  Point. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
fought  for  the  economic  use  of  faciliUee 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  too. 
Over  the  years  I  have  taken  the  same 
position  in  regard  to  installations  else- 
where in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  my 
own  State.  This  installation  being  in 
my  own  State,  I  have  to  plead  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 

I  say  to  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration that  a  proposal  I  understand 
they  have  under  consideration,  to  sell 
this  property  to  a  few  private  business- 
men, in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $1 
million,  would  be  a  scandalous  re- 
turn to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  for 
this  property,  in  which  the  taxpayers 
have  more ,  than  $14  million  invested. 
In  addition,  the  value  of  the  property  has 
gone  up  since  the  United  States  built  the 
houses  and  the  installation. 

I  will  put  the  figures  on  Tongue  Point 
in  the  Rscou  in  a  moment.  Tongue 
Point  is  an  Installation  of  more  than 
800  acres.  There  is  one  area  on  the  in- 
stallation that  contains  •  huge  stone 
quarry.  I  am  told  by  cooqietent  road- 
builders  that  the  stone  there  is  un- 
matched for  many,  many  miles  around. 
I  am  advised  that  the  stone  in  that  area, 
alone,  is  worth  at  least  one  and  a  half 
million  dcdlars. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the  senior 
Senator   from   Or^on   and    the   other 


Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon  del- 
egation are  going  to  sit  here  in  the  Con- 
grev  and  permit  our  adiBixKisUmtion  to  be 
"taken"  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration  with    that  kind   of   shocking 
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niere  Is  no  other  answer  to  this  mat- 
ter than  for  the  White  House  itself  to 
take  a  hand  in  it.  as  it  has  already 
started  to  do;  and  make  dear  to  the 
Government  departments  that  this  fine 
Installation  is  not  going  to  be  Junked. 
but  it  is  going  to  be  put  to  work  for  the 
taxpayers  of  this  coimtry.  and  it  is  go- 
ing to  earn  a  return  that  will  justify  the 
original  investment  by  the  taxpayers, 
where  it  can  repay  itself  over  and  over 
again  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  the  naval  base  was 
closed  by  the  Navy  December  1959.  I 
asked  for  the  facts.  I  became  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  said  so  to  the  people  of 
my  State;  and  it  was  not  good  politics 
to  do  so.  I  have  always  demonstrated 
that  I  will  follow  where  the  facts  lead. 
In  taking  the  stand  I  took  I  was  sub- 
jected to  considerable  criticism  at  the 
time.  However.  I  went  into  the  Navy's 
case  for  the  closing  of  the  Tongue  Point 
base  for  the  use  to  which  the  Navy  was 
then  putting  it.  I  became  satisfied  that 
the  Navy  was  right  Tongue  Point  Naval 
Base  was  obsolete  to  the  use  that  the 
Navy  had  been  putting  it  to.  because  that 
vue  was  no  longer  needed  l^  the  Navy. 

I  have  never  asked  and  will  never  ask 
for  the  keeping  in  ojpenXlon  of  a  Fed- 
eral installation  which  has  become  obso- 
lete as  far  as  Its  then  present  use  is 
concerned. 

I  do  not  propose  to  sit  here  and  know- 
ingly vote  to  waste  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  said  at  the  time  I  was  satisfied  that 
this  base,  along  with  70  others,  which  the 
Federal  Government  closed  at  that  time, 
was  a  soxmd  program  as  far  as  those  in- 
stallations about  which  I  knew  the  facts 
were  concerned. 

I  learned  the  facts  about  Tongue  Point 
I  decided  the  Navy  was  right  I  pro- 
ceeded immediately  then  to  say  to  my 
Government.  "However,  you  cannot  junk 
this  fine  installation.  We  must  find  an- 
other Federal  use  for  if 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  care  for  any 
noise  from  the  press  gallery  when  I  am 
making  a  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNOUTs  in  the  chair).  The  press  gal- 
lery will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  proceeded  then  to 
work,  along  with  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues in  the  Oregon  delegation,  in  try- 
ing to  find  some  other  Federal  use  for 
this  project  I  worked  with  my  State 
govemment  to  see  If  there  was  another 
use  to  which  it  could  be  put  for  State 
purposes,  such  as  a  community  college, 
or  some  use  in  connection  with  some 
other  need  in  the  educational  system,  or 
for  a  possible  vocational  training  center. 

I  have  worked  on  this  matter  month 
after  month.  If  we  look  at  the  statistics 
of  the  project  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a  project  that  cannot  justifiably  be 
junked.  It  is  871.9  acres  of  land.  It 
cost  the  Federal  Govemment  to  acquire 
and  build  the  facilities,  $13, 944.721.46. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  inseit  ^ 
the  Rxooao  at  this  point  the  «*^»^J 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Nan  m 
the  time  that  they  issued  the  first  notiM 
that  they  were  going  to  dose  T^nlS 
Point  as  far  as  the  then  naval  uscMa 
concerned.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state. 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  la  tiw 
RscoKB,  as  follows: 

SuBMrrns  sr:    DsrAsnaEirr  or  tri  ifArr 
Chxkt,  BrsBAU  or  Tasos  amb  Docss.  Tfm.' 

POSAL  RXPOKT  No.  81  ^^ 

group.  Pkcinc  ll«Mrve  Ptoct.  Tongut  Vt^ 
AatorU,  Orag.  ^^ 

Former  um  :  Heftdqiuurten.  Pmdflc  R««m 
Fleet.  ~" 

Are*.  871^  acres;  Uad.  S1S.400.4S:  meq^ 
slUon  ooet  ImproTemaite.  $13,Ba6.Sai-  toLi 
»13.»44.7ai.4fl.  '  ^ 

OonakleraUon :  none  (to  be  reported  Ia 
oaA  asezceae). 

1.  The  Department  of  the  Navy  propent 
to  report  to  the  General  Scrvtcea  Admlato- 
tratlon  S71.29  acre*  of  tmotm  land.  toc«th« 
with  Improvementa  located  thareon.  locaM 
approximately  6  mUea  eaat  of  the  etto  gf 
AatorU.  Oreg  .  at  Tongue  PoAnt.  ThU  pn*. 
erty  la  excess  to  the  current  wad  future  aeS 
of  the  Navy  and  It  to  ptopoaed  that  It  te 
reported  to  the  General  Serrloes  Admlate. 
traUon  for  dtoposal  without  reetrlcUon.  a. 
oept  for  the  reeervaUon  for  ■roeas  and  atUlti 
lines  to  senre  the  pcopoaed  joint  Amy  a*, 
serve  Center  and  Naval  nsser^s  Bectitatai 
Facility  and  the  XJB.  OoMt  Ouard. 

3.  This  property  was  arlgilnaUy  acqolni 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Naval  Air  Sla* 
tlon.  Tongue  Point.  Blnee  the  dlaestabUA- 
ment  of  the  Air  SUUon,  the  property  hit 
been  uUllaed  by  the  OdumbU  Btver  Qraop, 
Pacific  Reeerre  Fleet,  which  to  scheduled  for 
diseetabUahment  on  January  SI.  1963.  Bam. 
ever,  the  property  wUl  continue  to  be  it> 
quired,  on  a  <ni«<Tit«Kti«|^  baata,  untU  Jvm 
80.  1903.  the  presenUy  aehadulad  oomplettaa 
<Ute  for  the  shipment  of  personal  pi  opsin 
from  the  facility,  which  wUl  be  acooM* 
pllahed  by  the  Naval  Supply  Depot,  Ssattts. 

3.  The  property  has  been  screened  with 
the  Departments  of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  and  no  defense  requlrentant  has  ■«»- 
terlallaed. 

4.  The  property  was  acquired  by  the  Oo*. 
emment  at  a  cost  of  $18,400.44  as  foUoas: 
739.84  acres  by  varloiM  daada  from  Clatsof 
County.  Oreg.:  141.46  aeraa  by  five  condsai* 
nation  actions. 

The  Improvements  constot  of  apprad- 
mately  330  buildings  and  structures,  of 
which  about  130  are  housing  or  barracks  type 
buildings.  Others  Include  tba  station  hoa- 
pltal.  racreaUonal  and  aarvloa  facUltIss, 
four  flammable  storacs  baUdinga.  amnmah 
tlon  storage  and  100  hl^-ezploalve  rai^a* 
Bines.  18  covered  storage  (general  wsrv- 
house).  S  hangar-typa  buildings  (gsnsfsl 
warehouse  and  administration  ofllces),  ma- 
rine fueling  and  other  Industrial-type  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  the  property  contains 
a  radio  transnUtter  antanna.  10  piers  eoan- 
prlslng  a  total  of  340.790  square  feet  sf 
space.  8.630  lineal  feet  at  railroad  trsekH*. 
roada.  streets,  sldawalka.  pavad  parking  aress. 
street  lighting,  fire  alanaa.  TV  antennae  aad 
distribution  system,  and  propane,  steam, 
water,  electric,  and  eompreaaed  air  distri- 
bution systems,  and  storm  and  sanitary 
sewers  Including  sewaga  toaatment  facilities. 
These  improvements.  *"<'ludtng  precut  struc- 
tural Umbers.  Intended  for  use  In  the  repair 
of  pier  No.  8,  have  a  plant  aeoount  value  of 
•13,036,331.  There  are  no  runways  at  this 
activity  as  It  was  originally  constructed  u  > 
aeaplane  base. 

5.  The  plans  of  the  Navy  Department  6» 
not  Incloda  the  aeqnlslttaB  at  any  land  or 
improvements  fcr  ■«■■«««»  asa  at  or  near  the 


proper^  within  the  f  < 
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StaUon 
able  future. 

e.  Tlia  aatUnatad  annual  protaettoB  and 
maintenanoa  ooats  ot  the  prmtartf  to 
$304,400. 

7.  Thto  submission  to  in  aooordaaoa  with 
the  provisions  of  aactlon  $11,  Publle  Xaw 
86-600. 

Mr.  MCmSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  RscotB  at  this  point  certain  let- 
ters taken  from  my  files  on  Tongue 
Point,  in  their  chronological  order. 
They  show  clearly  the  history  of  this 
case  up  to  March  17. 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Mat  31,  I960. 
Hon.  WnUAM  B.  PkAinai, 
Secretary  of  the  huvy,  Department  ot  the 
Nary,  WathinfUm,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  SacBSTAax:  Mr.  Charles  DeFoe, 
manager  of  the  Astoria  Chamber  of  Com- 
maroe.  AstorU.  Oreg..  has  written  to  me.  as 
follows,  with  respect  to  the  Tongue  Point 
iDBtAlUtlon : 

"Plrstly.  Tongue  Point  to  sUll  losing  per- 
sonnel each  week,  and  reports  have  It  they 
will  suffer  a  major  cut  after  their  new  budget 
becomes  effective  July  1.  Naturally  with 
the  type  of  operations  at  the  base,  they  are 
having  a  rough  time  competing  for  an  ade- 
quate budget:  and  in  all  likelihood  will  con- 
tinue to  expolence  budget  cuts  continually 
hereafter,  which  practically  speaking  to  all 
very  logical. 

"However,  as  you  weU  know,  Tongue  Point 
It  a  fine  base,  has  some  exceUent  facUlUes, 
with  most  of  the  buUdUigs  and  all  the  poat- 
war  housing  rated  aa  Claaa  A.  There  must  be 
some  addlUonal  activity  for  which  the-  base 
U  suited,  eepeclally  aomethlng  that  cotUd 
lit  In  with  the  current  operations  of  the 
■taUon. 

"Another  Navy  Inspection  team  waa  here 
last  week  and  my  souroee  at  the  base  tell  me 
they  were  making  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
stations  sultabUlty  for  a  nUssUe  personnel 
training  school.  Maybe  you  can  learn  some- 
thing about  this. 

"Since  the  original  371  acres  of  Tongue 
Point  was  given  the  Navy  by  the  cltlsens  of 
Clatsop  County,  and  slnoe  It  to  the  only 
naval  staUon  in  Oregon  and  alnoe  Its  ao- 
Uvlty  is  so  vital  to  otir  economy  maybe  you 
cotUd  make  a  case  of  it  when  reviewing  Navy 
budgets  and  other  Navy  propoaato.  It's  too 
dam  good  of  a  staUon  to  let  dry  up  and  blow 
away." 

ApparenUy.  the  above  quoted  oonunents 
were  prompted  by  the  forthcoming  reduction 
In  force  of  30  civilian  employees  as  an- 
nounced In  Commander  Baraokman's  tottar 
addressed  to  me  under  date  of  May  11  (Befer 
OLA:ADC:KKR:atp). 

I  Agree  with  Mr.  DeFoe's  observation  that 
the  Tongue  Point  installation  might  vary 
well  be  put  to  good  use  for  other  Important 
functions  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
«•  Navy.  I  assume  that  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing more  complete  and  full  use  of  the 
Tongue  Point  InstaUaUon  to  now  \mder 
•tudy  by  the  Department.  Any  Information 
joa  may  be  abto  to  supply  in  that  respect 
wUI  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

Watni  Moaaa. 

DBTAmtxirr  ow  nn  Navt, 
OrwuM  or  nn  SacsvTAaT. 
o       ».       ^aahtngton,  DC^  June  It,  1999. 
Hon.  Watni  Moaaa. 
OJ.Senmte 
Vathington,  DC 
Mt  Dxas  SsMAToa  Moaaa:  Tlito  to  In  laoly 

£o«°,l!L*'*'*'  "^  **•'  *»•  i»~- »»  whichTou 

inquired   oonoemlng   the    Navy^   plana   ft» 
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utUlaaUoa  of  Naval  Station.  Tongue  Point. 
Astoria,  Drag. 

Toa  wUl  recall  that  the  naval  atatkm  was 
rtlasat-abllahad  on  Daosmber  SI.  1959,  and  its 
facUlttoa  ware  tranaf  erred  to  tha  Oommandsr. 
Columbia  River  Group,  PaolAo  Baaarva  naat. 
I  know  that  you  are  aware  that  the  OolumbU 
Blver  Group  doaa  not  ooostltuta  a  baae 
loading  at  aultable  alae  to  utUlae  fully  our 
line  farllltlae  at  Tongue  Point.  Fiu-ther.  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  entire  Beaerve 
Fleet  to  dwindling  as  mora  and  more  stock- 
pUed  ships  baooma  obaolate.  For  thaaa  rea- 
sons I  can  well  appreciate  your  concern 
about  the  futiure  of  Tongue  Point. 

The  Navy  aharee  your  concern  and  to  en- 
deavoring to  find  means  of  utilizing  Naval 
Station.  Tongue  Point  more  fuUy.  In  early 
May  of  thto  year  a  team  of  planning  officers 
vtolted  the  area  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
fully  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  condi- 
tion of  facilities  there  so  that  they  could 
more  intelligently  determine  what  possible 
future  use  might  be  made  of  the  station. 
The  observations  of  the  team  were  encour- 
aging, but  their  studies  have  not  as  yet  been 
completed  and  a  decision  relative  to  their 
findings  has  not  been  reached. 

As  soon  as  a  decision  has  been  made,  you 
will  be  Informed.     MeanwhUe,  I  trust  that 
the  foregoing  information  will  be  oufflclent 
for  yoMt  immediate  needs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

F.  A.  Bantz, 
Vnder  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

AsToaiA  Chambzx  or  CoMMEacx, 

Astoria,  Oreg.,  June  29.  I960. 
Senator  Wayne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  SnvAToa  Moasx:  I  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  Interest  you  have  taken  relative  to 
certain  Federal  projects  in  the  AstorU  area. 

Tour  help  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  National  Park  Service  the  need  for  an 
Inunedlate  park  superintendent  at  Fort 
Clatsop  was  most  helpful.  Last  week  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Peterson  arrived  at  Fort  Clatsop, 
and  has  taken  necessary  steps  for  hosting 
the  visitors  at  the  fort.  I  am  sure  thto  to 
only  the  beginning  of  a  great  development  at 
Fort  Clatsop,  something  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  all  of  Oregon. 

I  have  been  Informed  (unofficially),  by 
local  naval  personnel,  that  the  prospects  for 
the  missile  personnel  training  school  at 
Tongue  Point  are  very  good.  Tram  what  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  the  present  station 
offers  most  everything  the  Navy  to  seeking, 
and  that  a  definite  decision  will  be  made 
soon.  Any  further  help  you  can  give  us  on 
thto  will  be  most  appreciated.  The  continued 
loss  of  personnel  at  Tongue  Point  to  of  great 
concern  to  all  of  us  in  the  Lower  Columbto 
area. 

The  contractor  has  begun  work  on  the 
Columbto  River  bar  Jetty,  which  to  so  Im- 
portant to  the  water  conuncrce  of  thto  area, 
and  I  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to  you  for 
helping  to  secure  the  appropriations  for  thto 
vital  project. 
All  of  us  In  Astoria  appreciate  your  con- 
'  tinned  Interest  and  support  on  these  Im- 
portant matters. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chasljcs  DkFox, 

Manager. 

Jtn.T  7,  1960. 
Mr.  Charles  DeFoe, 

Manager,  Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Astoria,     Oreg. 

Dkas  Ma.  DcFox:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  June  39.  I  i4>preclate  your 
very  helpful  commento  concerning  local  de- 
velt^waents  on  a  number  of  problems  of  In- 
terest to  the  city  of  Astoria  and  the  Astoria 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  learn  that 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  giving  serious 
consideration  to  the  use  of  the  Tongue  Point 


faoUltlea  for  the  mtoalla  parsonnal  training 
■ehool.  It  seams  to  ms  that  tha  uaa  oC  thto 
facility  for  training  adiool  purpoaas  would 
be  moat  wlaa.  I  am  informing  the  Navy 
Dapartment  of  my  ooneotranea  on  thto  point. 

As  soon  as  I  have  any  further  newa  of  im- 
portance, I  ahall  get  In  touch  with  you  again. 

In  the  meantime,  I  send  klndaat  tagarda. 
Sincerely, 

Watnx  Moasx. 

Dxpaktuknt  or  thx  Navt, 

Omci  OF  TRS  SBCaCTAST, 

Washington.  D.C.  July  11, 1990. 
Hon.  Wat  NX  Moaaa. 
ihS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Sknatob  Moasx:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  aaked  me  to  acknowledge  your 
Inquiry  of  July  7,  1960,  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  Navy  making  use  of  the  facil- 
ities at  Tongue  Point.  Oreg.,  for  a  mlsaUa 
personnel  training  school. 

Thto  matter  is  receiving  prompt  attention 
and  you  may  expect  a  refdy  ahortly. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  A.  RoanoN, 
Commander,    VS.    Navy    Congressional 
Liaison  Division. 

JlTLT  7,  1960. 
Hon.  WnjJAM  B.  Feankk, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Department  of  the  Navy. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxas  Mx.  Sbckxtakt:  It  to  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  poeslbUlty  of  mak- 
ing use  of  the  facilities  at  Tongue  Point, 
Oreg.,  for  a  missile  personnel  training  school. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  existing 
facilities  at  thto  Installation  for  training 
school  purposes  or  for  the  many  other  gov- 
ernmental purposes  to  which  the  Tongue 
Point  facility  might  be  devoted. 

Should  the  DeparUnent  of  the  Navy  de- 
cide to  expand  Its  operations  at  Tongue 
Point,  I  know  that  you  can  count  upon  the 
wholehearted  concxurenoe  of  local  and  civic 
business  leaders  as  well  as  the  entire  Oregon 
delegation. 

As  soon  as  a  dectolon  has  been  reached 
concerning  the  posslblUty  of  using  Tongue 
Point  for  a  mlssUe  personnel  training  school, 
I  would  appreciate  Infonnatlon  In  that  re- 
spect. 

Sincerely, 

Watnx  Moksk. 

DXPAKTMXNT  OF  THI  NaVT. 

OFFICI  of  the  SBCaXTAXT, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  28, 1960. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxax  Sxnatox  Moasx:  Thto  to  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  7.  1960.  wherein  you 
requested  knowledge  of  any  dectolon  regard- 
ing utUizatlon  of  the  facilities  at  Tongue 
Point  for  a  missile  persormel  training  school. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  very  recently 
it  was  decided  not  to  locate  the  West  Coast 
Missile  Training  School  at  Tongue  Point. 
Reasons  for  thto  dectolon  were  threefold.^ 
First,  It  was  found  that  costs  to  convert 
the  hangars  to  claaaroonu  and  laboratory 
use  would  be  excessive  as  compared  with 
other  possible  locaUons.  Secondly,  aince 
moet  of  the  students  for  the  school  will  be 
entering  from  the  San  Diego  area,  transpor- 
tation costs  and  tlnae  consimied  In  trans- 
porting students  to  Tongue  Point  would  be 
excessive.  Finally,  it  was  determined  that 
locating  thto  school  at  Tongue  Point  would 
allow  for  no  possible  expansion  In  future 
years  wlthoxrt  providing  expensive  new  con- 
struction. 

You  will  recall  from  my  letter  of  June  16, 
I960,  that  we  are  attempting  to  fbid  means 
of  utilizing  facilities  at  Tongue  Point  more 
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fully  than  at  the  present  time.    Ton  may  be 
•Mured  that  thee*  sttidles  wUI  oontiaoe. 
Sincerely  yotiTB, 

r.  A.  Bamis, 
Vndtr  Secretary  o/  «Jk«  itavy. 

„    . JuLtaS,  1960. 

Itr.  Cbasxxb  DKPOB, 

Manager,  Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Astoria,  Oreg. 

DKAa  lilB.  DxFox:  Prom  the  attached  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  July  28.  19«0.  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Navy  Department  haa  deddad 
against  locating  the  Weet  Coast  UlaaUe 
School  at  Tongue  Point.  While  I  cannot 
concur  In  the  decision  of  the  Department  in 
this  Instance,  you  can  imderstand  I  am  sure 
that  In  such  matters  at  this  time  the  decision 
of  the  Department  Is  necessarily  controlling. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn,  however,  from  the 
final  paragraph  of  Under  Secretary  Bants' 
letter  that  the  Navy  Is  still  Interested  in 
utillBing  the  Tongue  Point  facilities  more 
fully  than  at  present.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
study  being  carried  on  will  result  in  con- 
crete proposals. 

With  kindest-  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Mobsx. 

\Ja.  Skmstx. 
December  li,  19*0. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Tboitdt, 

Chairman,  Columbia  Ritfer  Marine  Irutustries 
and  Afittatet.  Portland.  Oreg. 
Dssa  lia.  Taouvr:  Tour  recent  letter  oon- 
oemtng  developments  at  the  Tongue  Point 
Kaval  Station.  Astoria,  was  placed  on  my 
desk  in  Washlngt4w,  D.C..  for  my  personal 
attention.  Today,  upon  a  stopover  from  New 
Tork.  where  I  am  serving  as  a  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  I  read 
the  eommients  you  and  the  cosigners  of  your 
letter  supplied. 

Z  share  your  apprehensions  over  the  con- 
ditions outlined  in  your  letter.  My  interest 
in  the  maritime  economy  of  the  Columbia 
azKl  Willamette  River  areas  haa  been  deep 
and  continuing.  Sarlisr  this  year.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  of  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  Navy  Department  acttvlUes  at 
Tbngue  Point.  I  communicated  with  Navy 
Secretary  Franks,  eqwessing  eonoem  over 
the  Tongue  Point  situation,  and  iirged  that 
he  study  the  possibility  of  initiating  other 
zutval  activities  at  this  station.  Under  Sec- 
retary Banta  replied  under  date  of  June  16, 
1000  and  Jiily  38.  1960.  Copies  of  these 
repUes  are  enclosed.  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Navy  decided 
against  locating  the  West  Coast  MissUe 
Training  Schocd  at  Tongue  Point. 

Today  I  discussed  this  matter  further  with 
top  Navy  Department  officials.  They  advised 
me  that  the  prospects  for  more  complete 
utUlaatlcm  of  the  Tongue  Point  Installation 
do  not  appear  any  better  at  the  present  time 
than  they  were  when  XTnder  Seoetary  Bants 
wrote  to  me  in  July.  They  Indicated  that 
their  studies  would  continue  because  they, 
too,  desire  to  have  maxlmtmi  rather  t>"^n 
partial  use  of  any  facility  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion at  the  Department. 

At  this  point.  It  occurs  to  me  that  It  might 
be  well  to  supply  a  few  examples  of  the 
Columbia  River  projects  for  which  I  have 
worked  over  the  years  In  the  Interest  of  our 
Oohimbla  River  maritime  industrlea. 

Ton  are  probably  aware  that  back  in  1M8 
I  led  the  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress  in  a 
hard-fought  battle  to  bring  the  Natioidu  De- 
fense reserve  fleet  sh^M.  then  under  the 
Jurtadlctlon  of  the  Maritime  Oommlaston.  to 
the  Astoria  area  so  that  they  could  be 
berthed  in  Cathlamet  Bay.  We  won  that 
battle  against  tremendous  competition  from 
Puget  Sound  interesU  who  came  to  Wash- 
Ington.  D.C..  to  plead  for  the  placing  of 
tlMM  BMWve  tfilpa  in  Pucet  Sound.  We  de- 
served to  win.  because  the  m«-lts  were  on 


our  side.  I  prsaented  tite  ease  on  behalf  of 
Astoria  to  Maritime  Commlsaten  and  Navy 
D^Mtftment  oOeials.  My  presentation  pre- 
vailed, beeause  I  had  received  eseellent 
brleOngs  from  the  peo^e  In  Oregon  who 
were  directly  concerned  with  these  projects. 
to  196S  Ottfon  grain  groweis  and  grower 
associations  informed  me  of  the  serious  lack 
of  storage  facilities  for  the  1964  wheat  and 
barley  etofK.  They  made  the  very  wise  sug- 
gestion that  the  layup  Liberty  ship  fleet  in 
Astoria  be  made  available  by  the  Oovermnent 
for  grain  storage.  I  took  this  up  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  Department  of  Agrt- 
c\xlture.  and  Maritime  Administration  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Oregon  delega- 
tl<m,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  advised 
on  February  18,  1964,  that  the  Department 
ofA^kaxlttuw  and  other  agencies  had  ap- 
proved the  use  of  83  layiip  ships  at  Astoria 
for  grain  storage  piir poses. 

Just  1  year  after  the  ship  grain  storage  was 
Initiated.  Washington  State  interests  sought 
to  have  75  ships  of  the  Astoria  reserve  fleet 
taken  to  Puget  Sound  for  further  storage  use 
In  that  area.  Once  again  our  Oregon  dele- 
gation made  strong  representation  on  behalf 
of  keeping  the  storage  fleet  In  Astoria,  and 
the  case  we  presented  on  the  merits  con- 
vinced the  Qovemment  officials.  On  March 
11,  1966.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is- 
sued a  release  to  the  effect  that  the  75  Lib- 
erty ships  would  remain  In  Astoria. 

In  1956  we  were  confronted  with  the  possi- 
bility that  reconditioning  of  the  ships  Mari- 
posa and  Monterey,  involving  a  $38^  million 
project  would  take  place  outside  the  Oolimi- 
bla  River  area.  Recognizing  the  Importance 
of  this  multimUllon-dollar  project  for  the 
State  of  Oregon,  I  spent  many  hours  in  con- 
ferences with  various  Oovemment  ««ii<«i«iT  to 
convince  them,  as  I  was  convinced,  that  the 
work  on  these  ships  shoiild  be  done  in  our 
own  drydock  in  Portland.  Other  members 
of  the  Oregon  delegation  did  likewise,  and 
the  result  was  a  victory  for  Oregon's  marl- 
time  Industries.  This  was  another  success 
we  achieved,  because  we  Iiad  excellent  brief- 
ing fr<»n  local  Interests. 

I  dte  the  foregoing  to  indicate  that  when- 
evwthere  is  the  slightest  posslbUity  that 
Oregon  Is  In  a  competitive  position  to  receive 
Federal  Government  and  military  awards  or 
installations.  I  intend  to  work  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  assure  that  Oregon's  case 
Is  considered  thc«xiughly  by  the  appropriate 
d^arUnents  and  that  the  ease  in  favor  of 
Oregon  may  be  the  strongest  possible.  In 
aU  these  Instances  I  serve,  as  1  have  often 
said,  as  leglstaUve  counsel  on  behalf  of  Ore- 
gon. But  I  depend  upon  the  local  Interested 
parties  to  give  me  the  facts  to  that  I  can 
present  them  effectively. 

In  discussing  the  Tongue  Point  sltxiaUon 
with  Navy  officials  today,  I  was  told  that  the 
studies  mentioned  In  Under  Secretary  Bantz' 
letter  of  JvUy  28,  1960,  ralaUve  to  full  use 
of  the  facilities  at  Tongue  Point  will  con- 
tinue. As  soon  as  the  new  administration 
takes  over,  I  shall  re<tuest  further  consid- 
eration of  ways  and  means  to  better  utilise 
this  InstallaUon. 

In  a  further  effort  to  be  of  help,  as  soon 
as  Congress  convenes  In  January.  I  ■Hf,!)  du_ 
cxus  with  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  the  importance,  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  defense,  of  placing 
not  only  defense  facUlUee  in  Oregon,  but  the 
wisdom  of  expanding  our  present  Installa- 
tions. I  shall  ask  that  this  be  considered 
parUcularly  with  respect  to  the  provisions 
of  the  military  construction  authorisation 
bill.  In  addition,  I  ahaU  dlasusa  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Coounlttss  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cxirrency  and  particularly  with  my 
good  friend.  Senator  Paul  DooOdia,  of  that 
committee,  the  importanos  of  oonsidaring 
Astoria  in  connection  with  our  aflorta  to 
further  assist  ttie  eoonomisa  of  areas  that 
havs  basn  hit  by  unsoiploymant  *»Mt  loasM 
of  bualiMM  and  Industry.  Tb«  facts  you 
supplied  oonceming  the  disproportionate  ex- 
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pe^tures  by  the  mimwy  hi  oiwon  as  «*. 
pared  to  CallfomU  and  Washington  r«S2: 
a  condition  that  has  «xl«tsdltarSnv^2!? 
In  the  past  I  have  called  thU  mattoTtoS 
attenuon  of  the  people  at  the  PenSoo  2! 
have  empba^ted  the  taiportanoe^f^£^ 
Ing  the  maxlmnm  number  of  defensefZS' 
Ities  m  Oregon.  After  all.  Oregon  1.  at  »S* 
alas  back  door  and  would  hs  a  nrtSl 
target  In  the  event  of  a  surprise  attadk  f»^ 
Russia.  Our  demands  for  more  defensf?? 
cUltles  were  almost  met.  la  part  SSit  : 
y^rs  ago  when  the  Woo«wm^  Pa^  si! 
Bass,  for  whldh  1  worked  tar  many  m^i? 
was  about  to  be  apyrov«l.  a  changeT^' 
defense  program  with  req;>ect  to  the  u^ 
of  manned  aircraft  resulted  in  the  Pents«>?! 
abandonment  of  this  airport  project 

As  I  indicated  above,  I  shaD  conUnue  to 
work  on  these  various  projecu  throuch  ts» 
administration  and  through  the  appin5Drl*t. 
Senate  committees.  You  and  other  bull 
nessmen  engaged  in  Oregon'a  marine  InduL 
tries  can  help  In  this  respect  by  sunpIyiB. 
BuggesUons  oonceming  spedflc  itt^^fji),*^ 
that  might  logically  be  placed  in  our  Stats 
I  shaU  follow  throvigh  vigorously  on  tha» 
suggestions.  ^^ 

Tou   may  be  sure  of  my  oontinuiag  la 
terest  on  this  problem  and  of  my  wiUlacnaH 
to  be  of  help  at  all  times.    Would  you  k^Sr 
advise  the  cosigners  of  your  letter  concemlni 
this  reply?  ^^ 

With  best  wishes  of  the  season. 
Sincerely, 

WSTNX  MOISB. 

AsrroBXs  Cbambxb  ovCOMitxacs, 

Astoria.  Oreg..  January  S,  1991 
Hon.  Wativx  Mosax; 
VS.  Senate, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  SxMAToa  Moass:  The  Tbngue  Point 
Study  Committee  of  the  Astoria  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  Instructed  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  following  Information  and 
urge  your  immediate  attention. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  n,  more  than 
460  Navy  vessels  were  mothballed  at  Tbngot 
Point.  With  the  obsolescence  of  these  ts>- 
selB.  and  being  considered  no  longer  useful 
In  combat,  there  has  been  a  rapid  decline 
in  the  nxmiber  of  Navy  vessels  based  here. 
Today  there  are  less  than  96,  with  all  Indi- 
cations that  in  a  short  time,  these  too  win 
be  8crai^[>ed  or  removed  frooi  Tongue  Point. 
The  Navy  has  Indicated,  in  the  reliable  In- 
formation that  we  have  available  to  us.  thst 
as  a  reserve  fleet  t>ase,  Tbngue  Point  baa  no 
further  use. 

The  Navy  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ttmgue 
Point  houses  and  service  buildings  are  far 
beyond  the  quality  of  temporary  war  type 
construction,  and  were  built  at  a  oost  of 
more  than  $40  million,  with  a  replace- 
ment cost  today  of  twice  that  amount. 
This  permanent,  well-kept  facility  can  ac- 
commodate handily.  3.000  military  personnel 
and  their  families,  plus  800  civilian  em- 
ployees. 

We  also  wish  to  remind  you  that  Oregon 
has  long  been  Ignored  when  It  has  come  time 
to  divide  the  defense  dollara  spent  by  the 
United  States.  Quoting  from  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  Oregonian  by  staff  writer  Biek 
Wentworth,  California  has  18  naval  facilities. 
Washington  has  8.  while  Oregon  hss  only 
1,  this  being  Tongxie  Point  at  Astoria,  and 
it  being  used  only  to  a  bare  minimum. 

The  article  further  stated  that  Oregon  was 
getting  back  only  83  ftom  the  Government 
for  every  817  psM  la  Vm^anl  taxes.  wbU« 
California  was  rwstviag  fM  fOr  every  «17. 
and  that  Oregon  buBinsanasn  are  finding  it 
harder  and  harder  to  compete  with  Oallfor- 
nla  and  Washington  interests  because  of 
Oregon's  lack  of  military  fsfimtlss 

Therefor*,  we  are  calling  oo  you,  ss  an 
•lactsd  wprsaanUUvs  at  tbs  people  In  tbs 
Btata  of  Oi«toB  to  sKplore  every  possibility 
of   the  Navy  or  soma  other  Armed  Forces 
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^l0ptrimani  to  ntlHas  the  facility  of  Toogur 

Fotnt  to  its  SMrfanM  poasnttal.    Such  pos- 

aihltltiiT  wbiek  «•  ml^t  soMast  s>«:  trmln- 

Uif   sdMwt  for  wlssllss. 

-uani;  a  hsliosyler  taUalag 

^oA  )liissioy»snt  faculty;   sutomarlBe 

a»d  ttasllks. 

A  complete  brochure  Is  now  being  pra- 
pitrwl.  which  will  be  maUsd  to  you  very 
Jloon.  It  wiU  oootaia  all  a<  ths  statlsttas. 
daU  and  information,  tnrtwding  pictures,  at 
Tongue  Point.  ThU  iafcnnattoii  will  help 
you  in  your  sflOrts  to  promote  this  facility. 

Sincerely  yours. 

POaa^i  Vauokw. 
Chairman.  Tongua  fotiU  Study  Comwtit- 
ue,  Astoria  Chasnbar  o/  Oommaree. 

PnauABT  30.    1981. 
Hod.  John  Oonnallv. 
Seeretary  of  tha  Kavy. 
Washington  DU. 

Dcaa  Mk.  SacaxrasT:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  aa  Installations  task  force  of  the 
Depwtment  of  the  Navy  Is  now  making  a 
tboroi«h  study  of  the  facilities  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Oregon  Naval  Station  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  best  poesitHe 
utlllaalloB  ol  this  lastallatlen. 

icy  Intense  latsrast  In  T^Migue  Point  goes 
back  to  my  firat  Isroi  In  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
I  led  the  light  on  behalf  of  the  Oregon  oon- 
greailonal  delegation  to  have  Tongue  Point 
dastgnatsd  as  sSsrage  area  for  aattonal  de- 
faose  lissin  Aset  ships.  Wa  were  eon- 
froMted  Witt  Strang  opposition  from  Puget 
Sound  and  CalUCmla  tnterssts  who  con- 
tended that  the  isesi^s  fleet  ships  should 
bs  ^iaeed  In  their  respsctive  States.  We 
von  that  battle  on  the  merits,  bscauss  our 
facts  la  support  of  Tbngue  Point  as  the  best 
locatkMi  for  the  rsssrxj  fleet  could  not  be 
rafuted.  In  my  opialoo.  an  equally  strong 
csss  can  be  made  today  in  support  of  full 
utiliaatlon  of  th*  Tongue  Poiat  Naval  Sta- 
tion for  a  mlUtary  dsfsnae  installation. 

As  you  kaow.  tbsrs  ars  many  fine,  well- 
crvstxucted  buildings  at  Tongue  Potnt  which 
eouM  be  eoavertsd  to  various  defease  uses 
St  MlnlnaaBi  sost  to  tbs  Oovsrameot.  In 
fact.  If  th«e  Is  any  projsct  of  the  aallltary 
sstaMHteasnt  now  uarter  oonatderatloo 
which  calls  for  the  construction  at  a  slae- 
able  qoaatUy  at  new  buildings,  it  seems  to 
sas  that  it  would  bs  estnmely  wise,  fram 
tbs  sundpolat  of  seoaoosy  la  Govemaasnt. 
to  utIUae  the  ertsUag  Toagu*  Point  fadli- 
tlss  in  lieu  of  new  soastnactloa. 

I  aaa  fteatiy  Impressed  by  the  very  p<». 
•uaalve  facts  presented  by  nuoMroiw  Ore- 
gon individuals  and  groups,  indiidlng  the 
Tongue  Point  Study  Comailttee  of  tha  As- 
toria Chamber  of  Coounarce,  on  bahalf  of 
fun  utilisation  of  Tongua  Point.  Ths  facts 
that  have  been  ssssiiiMsd  in  this  case  dem- 
onstrate very  convincingly  that  Tongue 
Potnt  would  be  Ideally  suited  for  use  as  a 
missile  personnel  training  school,  training 
■cbools  for  suhmarlns  or  helloopter  person- 
nel, a  Coast  Guard  tw«rt^ii«tlAn.  or  a  subma- 
rine base.  It  oould  also  be  put  to  excellent 
use  as  s  general  rsssarch  and  development 
faculty. 

Tbngue  Point  U  la  the  near  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  AstorU.  Oreg.  Astoria  U  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  all  of  the  requlremenU  of  a 
major  defense  installation.  It  has  an  ample 
•upply  of  low-cost  electric  power,  fine  water 
supply  and  sewerage  facilities,  and  excellent 
nouBlng  for  personnel  of  a  defense  installa- 
tion. The  port  of  AstorU  U  one  of  the 
msjor  deep  water  ports  of  the  weet  coast  and 
the  harbor  Installations  are  available  to  han- 
oia  a  maxlmtua  volume  of  water  trafflc. 
Astoria  haa  ample  raU  transportation  facili- 
ties eonaectlng  with  an  of  the  major  western 
railroads. 

^•crsaUoo  facilities  In  the  Immediate 
»"a  of  Astoria  are  among  the  finest  In  the 
entire  United  SUtes.  Water  aporta.  deep  na 
luhing.  ftae  beaches  and  mounuia  areas  are 


practically    at    Astoria's   door.     Oeogr^ihl- 
cauy  aad  climatically.  Astoria     ~ 
thing  to  be  dsslrsd  for  a  dafsnn 
and  far  the  pssaonnsl  of  swtfi  aii^  ^ 

la  addition  to  Tongue  Patafs 

tion  and  its  excellent  facllitiee,  there  are 
•thsr  ffapslllng  rsaaons  why  serious  oon- 
siderattoa  ahoold  be  givea  to  fun  utlUsa- 
tton  of  the  Tongue  Point  Maval  Statloa. 
"nm  entire  State  of  Oregon,  aad  the  Aatcrta 
area  la  partleular.  hava  been  hit  hard  eoo- 
nomloally  la  recent  months.  Astoria  haa  a 
serious  unsmploymsnt  probism  and  If  the 
fine  skilled  labor  force  of  that  dty  Is  to  be 
retained,  we  must  find  ways  and  "«*«»«t  to 
improve  the  employment  sttoatlen.  Slace 
World  War  n  we  have  had  a  Isrgs  number 
of  individuals  sklllsd  in  ship  repair  and  In- 
dustrial oparatioas  as  weU  as  in  manage* 
ment  activities  on  hand  In  Astoria.  Tliis 
Is  a  fine  defense  reserve  which  should  be  re- 
tained for  defense  emergency  purposes. 

Another  point — one  which  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  President  Kennedy  recentiy, 
and  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated—is the  fact  that  for  many 
years,  going  back  to  the  post- World  War  I 
period,  Oregon  has  not  bad  lu  fair  share 
of  defense  and  other  Government  installa- 
tions. I  xaaXe  this  plea  on  t>ehalf  of  Astoria 
as  well  as  the  entire  State  of  Oregon  for 
serious  consideration  by  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  of  a  greaUy  expanded  program  of 
defense  Installations  for  Oregon. 

1  make  this  plea  for  mintary  and  other 
Government  Installations  for  Oregon,  not  as 
a  make-work  program  but  on  the  basis  that 
Oregon  has  been  neglected  in  thU  respect 
for  many  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  mUltarUy  at  the  back  door  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  event  ot  a  surprise  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Conununists  wa  would  be  in 
the  frontline  of  defense  operations.  Thus, 
we  must  have  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
a  maximum  of  defenss  InstaUaUmis  in  our 


SUte.  Ths  Tongue  Polat  project  Is  but  oas 
of  msay  which  should  bs  eoosUtarad  for  ths 
Stato  of  Orecon. 

large  that  tnis  rrtasst  ba glean  thorough 
■t«<»y  OP  your  part  and  woiUd  appracUto 
having  year  views  at  your  sarlisst  conven- 
ience. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wathx  Moass. 

AavoaiA,  Oaaa.,  Fahruary  9. 1999. 
The  Honorable  Watmv  MOMB. 
SeiMtor,  The  State  of  pKogon. 
Senate  Oftce  BuiUUng,  Wasttingten,  J>jC. 

Dkab  amtAToa  Moaaa:  Olatsc^  County 
Tbngue  Folat  CXwp.,  estsMiahad  in  1819  and 
equipped  with  sto(«holdsr'a  promlmory  notes 
as  sscurlty,  obtaiacd  8100,808  from  four 
Clatsop  Coimty  bairica  aad  purchassd  ap- 
proxinuitely  238  aersa  of  land  near  Tongue 
Point  in  the  aame  of  CUtaop  County.  A 
8100.000  tax  was  le^ed  on  the  people  In 
1930  to  pay  the  several  banks  and  retire  the 
promissory  notes,  to  Jkatury  1»M,  Clataop 
County  deeded  said  land  to  the  United  States 
of  America  in  expectation  of  a  permanent 
naval  Installation  similar  to  that  in  Brem- 
erton. 

Plnally.  with  the  advent  of  World  War  II 
a  lesser  Impermanent  naval  installation  was 
authorised  for  Tbngue  Point.  >ven  this 
modest  Installation  was  not  ours  vmtU  Clat- 
sop County  acquired  and  deeded  to  the 
United  States  of  America  a  868.000  bridge 
and  access  road  in  1900.  188  acres  in  1841- 
43.  300  acres  In  1940  and  988  acres  in  1080. 
I  "»  enclosing  transcripts  from  the  deed 
records  of  Clataop  Oooaty  to  confirm  our 
community  effort  to  secure  a  permanent  na- 
val Installation  in  our  community  and  state. 

0\ir  economy  hss  been  dlartq>ted  through 
the  years  by  numerous  closores  of  United 
States  of  America  Installations.  The  several 
closures  follow  : 


iBStaHaUon 


Port  Oocka.  naval  statiOB 

Airport,  naval  air  stsUfin 

Fort  8t«ven8 

Naval  hoapital 

ToDRue  feint,  naval  air  station. 

InuBitraUaa  Servtet  offiee 

Toncue  Point.  anisUnt  la dustrialmanaser  ' 
Federal  Bureau  of  In  vestigatlon 
Flab  and  wlKMfc  market  aewiSBTvicel 
Pert  seunltft 


MarlinuiB 
^^wiipJMtipnt 


A... 


Coast  praiael  < 

Toqcae  Point  Naval  Reserve  lleot. 


Radar  bomb  aoorlnc  squadron  . 


Kstab- 
Uafaed 


HTM 


78 


IMS 
M<2 


IMS 

ia» 


19l» 

1M2 


MM 


Closed 


IMS 

M 

II 


IMS 

ns 

IHt 


IMO 
1SS1 
IMI 
18tt 


The  Pillsbiuy  Plour  Mill  Co.  producsd 
flour  for  SKport  from  1930  through  1961  with 
employment  up  to  136.  Inderal  fjnanced 
oompstttion  in  South  America  and  the 
Phiiippittss  Is  responslbls  for  this  closure. 
Many  in  our  oommunity  baUeve  the  many 
Pederal  dams  on  the  CoIumbU  River  have 
adversely  affected  our  fishing  industry. 

The  people  ot  Clatsop  County  wotxld  con- 
vert Tongue  Point  into  an  indtistrial  park. 
Through  aggreaslve  action,  we  would  attract 
an  Industry  or  industrlee  with  permanent 
i>ayroll  and  taxes.  A  bill  is  now  before  the 
Oongrees  which  would  return  Tongue  Point 
to  Clatsop  County  free  of  chargs. 

We  believe  the  Pederal  Oovemment  is 
morally  obligated  to  return  Tongue  Point  to 
Clatsop  County  without  charge.  Tour  aa- 
aUtance  is  asked  to  hunt  for  ways  to  make 
Tongue  Point  avallabto  to  Clatsop  County 
on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
Sincersly. 

Got  Botikotom, 
County  Judge.  Clatsop  County. 

Vsai»X    STaATTON, 

Commissioner. 
Waltbi  H.  Nnaow, 

Commissioner. 


lUAST  28. 1083. 

The  Honorable  Gttt  Botikotom, 

County  Judge. 

The  Honorable  Vksmk  SrsATTOir, 

Commissioner. 

The  Honorable  Waltxs  H.  Nxlson, 

Commfsstoner. 

Clatsop  County  Court,  Astoria.  Oreg. 

Gkntlkmkn:  This  will  acknowledge  yoxir 
recent  letter  in  which  you  provided  very 
helpful  information  concerning  the  history 
of  the  proceedings  and  actions,  inoimiing 
the  transfers  of  land  to  the  United  States. 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tbngue 
Point  Naval  Base. 

At  the  outset.  I  should  point  out  that  for 
many  months  I  have  cooperated  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent  with  local  interests  in 
Clatsop  County,  including  businessmen,  serv- 
ice organizations  and  interested  citiaens. 
as  wen  as  with  Stat*  oCadals.  in  exploring 
every  alternative  for  full  utilisation  of  the 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  by  various  Ped- 
eral agencies.  Some  of  the  possibilities  we 
have  investigated  incTude  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine base,  a  substantial  Coast  Guard  In- 
sUllation,  a  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sturey 
headquarters,  an  oceanographlc  research  in- 
stitute, a  missile  personnel  training  school. 
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and  •  aebool  for  «ubouuln«  or  h«lleopt«r  p«r- 
■onntf .  Tbm  PMtanU  surwy  t«am  whlota  ▼to- 
tted Astoria  laat  year  to  explore  the  poael- 
bllltlee  at  Tongue  Point  eame  to  Oregon  at 
my  request. 

I  ehaU  do  everything  I  can  to  aaelst  Clat- 
sop County  In  converting  Tongue  Point  Into 
an  Industrial  park.  As  you  know,  I  co- 
operated fully  with  State  offldals  In  con- 
nection with  the  Boardman  Space  Age 
Industrial  Park,  and  It  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  work  closely  with  you  In  attracting  private 
Industry  to  Astoria. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  proposed 
conveyance  of  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base 
to  Clatsop  County,  you  are  probably  aware 
of  the  fact  that  under  existing  law,  pref- 
erences are  granted  State  agencies  In  the 
acquisition  of  surplus  Vederal  real  property. 
Transfers  for  public  park  or  public  recrea- 
tional area  purposes  may  be  made  at  60  per- 
cent of  fair  value;  transfers  of  historical 
monuments  may  be  nuule  gratuitously;  con- 
veyances for  public  health  or  educational 
purposes  may  be  made  with  up  to  100  per- 
cent public  benefit  allowance  as  determined 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Federal  lands  may  be  conveyed 
without  consideration  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation. 

Also.  It  Is  quite  likely  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  could  negotiate  a  sale  of  the  Tongue 
Point  property  at  fair  market  value  under 
the  procedure  outlined  In  40  UB.C.  484  (e) 
<3)(H). 

The  details  concerning  the  transfers  men- 
tioned In  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  set 
forth  In  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion's pamphlet  entitled.  "Disposal  of  Sur- 
plus Real  Property,"  a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed  for  your  Information. 

In  all  frankness,  I  should  tell  you  that  I 
could  not  support  a  proposed  gratuitous 
transfer  of  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base. 
The  land  and  buildings  comprising  the  base 
legally  belong  to  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon. For  many  years,  I  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion In  the  Senate  that  the  property  of  the 
American  people  should  not.  In  good  con- 
science, be  given  away  regardless  of  how 
meritorious  the  proposed  transfer  might  be. 
This  principle  has  come  to  be  known  In  the 
Congress  as  the  "Morse  formula."  My  In- 
sistence upon  the  uniform  application  of  the 
principle  In  every  State  of  the  Union,  in- 
cluding Oregon,  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  millions  of  dollars.  I  can 
asstire  you  that  It  has  not  been  easy  to  apply 
this  principle  Insofar  as  the  proposed  trans- 
ferees and  their  congressional  sponsors  are 
concerned,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  great 
msjority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
appreciate  the  fact  that  I  have  been  willing 
to  defend  this  principle  In  every  case,  with- 
out exception. 

Under  the  Morse  formula,  where  the  Fed- 
eral property  is  to  be  transferred  for  a  non- 
public use,  payment  of  100  percent  of  fair 
appraised  market  value  Is  required.  Where 
the  transfer  Is  for  a  true  public  purpose  such 
as  a  public  park,  a  courthouse,  a  public 
library,  or  school,  the  Morse  formula.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  local  public  benefits  con- 
ferred, permits  the  transfer  of  60  percent  of 
fair  appraised  market  value.  A  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  precedents  does  not  disclose 
any  ground  for  a  possible  exception  In  this 
area. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Clatsop  County 
proposes  to  acquire  Tongue  Point  for  indus- 
trial park  purposes,  I  wooild  urge  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  at  this  stage  to  pro- 
ceeding under  40  U.S.C.  484(e)(3)(H)  for 
an  acquisition  under  a  negotiated  sale  at 
fair  market  value.  I  shall  do  everything  I 
can  to  assist  in  the  working  out  of  such  a 
negotiated  sale. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing. I  should  point  out  that  proponents 
of  a  gratuitous  transfer  to  Clatsop  County 
have  suggested  that  this  might  be  a  case 


calling  for  an  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  Boeeborg  Veterans  Hospital  ease  (Com- 
aaxaamcAz.  RKom,  vol.  103.  pt.  7,  p.  »8a4) 
Inasmueh  aa  substantial  portions  of  the 
lands  oomprlslng  the  naval  base  were 
donated. 

In  the  Boseburg  Veterans  Hospital  case,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  appropriate  FMeral 
agency  had  agreed  that  an  vinlmproved  por- 
tion of  the  donated  land  should  be  returned 
to  the  donor  dty  Inasmuch  as  It  was  no 
longer  needed  for  the  original  hospital  ptxr- 
poees  for  which  the  land  was  granted  to  the 
United  States. 

The  facts  of  that  ease  differ  from  the  case 
now  under  consideration  because  ClaXaop 
Oounty  seeks  a  gratuitous  transfer  of  the 
entire  base,  not  merely  an  imdeveloped  por- 
tion as  In  the  Roseburg  Veterans  Hospital 
case,  and  no  Government  agency  has  found 
that  there  should  be  a  gratuitous  transfer 
of  any  portion  of  this  base  to  Clatsop 
County. 

My  work  on  behalf  of  the  Astoria  area  and 
my  cooperation  with  you  shall  continue  until 
we  find  some  worthwhile  maximum  use  for 
the  Tongue  Point  Base. 

With  kindest   regards. 
Sincerely, 

WATWa  Moi 


April  11 


MAtca  23.  IMl. 
The  Honorable  Robxxt  8.  McNaMaaa. 

Secretary  of  De/enae, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Db*>  Ma.  Bscbr-ast:  In  the  Interest  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  SUte  of  Oregon.  I 
most  respectfully  tu^e  your  personal  and 
thorough  consideration  of  action  directed 
toward  restoration  to  maximum  use  of  the 
excellent  and  strategically  located  fadlltlee^ 
of  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Station,  Astoria, 
Oreg. 

Unquestionably,  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  be  served  by  placing  this  In- 
stallation on  a  full-capacity  operational 
basis.  Located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
Iximbia  River,  It  offers,  for  immediate  Gov- 
ernment use,  a  fine  assortment  of  pemuuient 
buildings.  Including  an  administration 
biilldlng,  warehouses,  offices,  a  hospital,  a 
heating  plant,  several  abope.  and  almost  600 
housing  units.  The  Installation  also  has 
eight  well-constructed  piers,  a  marginal 
wharf  and  three  seaplant  ramps.  From  the 
standpoint  of  economy  in  Government,  the 
Tongue  Point  buildings  and  port  Installa- 
tions which  are  ready  for  Unmedlate  use 
should  be  considered  as  an  alternative  to  the 
construction  of  costly,  new  defense  facilities 
In  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

The  Fedoal  uses  to  which  the  Tongue 
Point  Naval  Station  could  be  devoted  are 
many.  The  President  has  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  qieedup  In  an  oceanography 
program.  It  would  be  dllficxilt  to  sslect  a 
better  location  In  which  to  carry  an  ooean- 
ographic  research.  It  could  be  utUlaed  as  a 
submarine  training  base,  a  missile  training 
base,  an  Air  Force  training  base,  a  Coast 
Guard  Installation,  as  well  as  for  defense 
training  and  research  programs. 

All  of  the  advantages  of  a  major  city  are 
in  the  Inunedlate  vicinity.  The  city  of  As- 
toria, to  which  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base 
is  adjacent,  is  in  a  position  to  supply  all 
of  the  requirements  of  a  major  defense  in- 
stallation. It  hss  an  ample  supply  of  low- 
cost  electric  power,  fine  water  supply  and 
sewage  facilities,  and  excellent  bousing  for 
personnel  of  a  defense  installation.  The 
port  of  Astoria  Is  one  of  the  major  deep- 
water  ports  of  the  west  coast  and  the  harbor 
installations  are  capable  of  handling  a  very 
substantial  volume  of  water  traffic.  Astoria 
has  an  excellent  airport  and  It  has  ample  rail 
transportation  facilities  which  connect  with 
all  of  the  major  western  railroads. 

Recreation  facilities  In  the  Immediate  area 
of  Astoria  are  among  the  finest  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Water  sports,  deep  sea  fish- 
ing, fine  beaches  and  mountain  areas  are 


practically  at  Astoria's  door.  Oeographleali* 
and  climatically,  Astoria  offers  everythlMto 
be  desired  for  a  defense  Installation  and  few 
the  personnel  of  such  an  Installation 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  SUte  of  Oia- 
fon.  ••  well  as  the  Nation,  full  utillaatioaor 
the  Tongue  Point  Naval  SUUon  la  of  tM. 
mendous  Importance.  ^^ 

A  serious  economic  emergency  confronts 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Our  major  industry  is 
lumber  and  I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  lumber  mllU  throughout  the  State 
have  been  shutting  down  or  have  been  work 
Ing  on  reduced  schedules.  The  Utest  statls* 
tics  made  available  to  me  from  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Labor  show  that  unemployment  in 
Oregon  U  at  one  of  the  highest  levels  in  the 
Nation.  In  Oregon  we  need  new  defense 
installations  instead  of  action  by  the  De 
fense  Department  which  wUl  shut  down  one 
of  the  few  Installations  of  this  type  In  the 
State  The  city  of  Astoria,  like  other  Oregon 
cities,  has  a  serious  unemployment  problem 
and  If  the  fine  sklUed  Isbor  force  o*  that 
dty  U  to  be  reuined  for  immediate  call  In 
case  of  a  defense  emergency,  we  must  find 
ways  and  means  to  improve  the  employment 
situation  of  the  area.  Since  World  War  n 
there  have  resided  in  Astoria  many  individ- 
uals who  are  sklUed  in  ship  repair,  indxutrtal 
(^>eratlons,  and  In  management  Mtlvltles 
This  fine  defense  reserve  should  be  on  hand 
for  emergency  purposes. 

Another  point  of  vital  Importance  is  one 
which  I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of 
President  Kennedy,  namely,  that  for  many 
years,  going  back  to  the  post-World  War  1 
period,  Oregon  has  not  receive*'  its  fair  share 
of  defense  and  other  Government  installa- 
tions. RecenUy  I  inserted  in  the  Comgsxs- 
BioMAL  Racoao  a  Senate  Joint  memorial 
adopted  by  the  51st  LeglsUtive  Assembly  of 
Oregon,  pointing  out  the  indisputable  fact 
that  CaUfomia  has  20  UB.  naval  installa- 
tions, the  State  of  Washington  8,  and  the 
SUte  of  Oregon  only  1— which  is  now 
threatened  by  deactivation.  Ttm  memorial 
also  reminded  tis  of  the  fact  that  in  1B60 
CalifomU  had  as.7  percent  of  the  total  prims 
military  contracts  awarded  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Washington  luul  8Ji  percent 
and  Oregon  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
these  contracU. 

These  figures  point  to  either  discrimina- 
tion against  the  SUte  of  Oregon  or  disregard 
of  the  8UU  in  the  locating  of  defense  in- 
stallations and  the  awarding  of  defense 
contracU.  They  warrant  Unmedlate  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
whereby  an  expanded  program  of  defense  in- 
stallations and  defense  contracU  may  be 
channeled  to  Oregon. 

I  make  this  plea  for  military  and  other 
Government  installations  for  Oregon,  not  as 
a  makework  program  but  on  tlie  basis  ttutt 
Oregon  hss  been  neglected  in  this  respect 
for  many  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
militarily  at  the  back  door  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  the  event  of  a  siuprlse  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  CommunlsU  we  would  be 
in  the  frontilne  of  defense  <H>erations. 
Thus,  we  m\ist  have  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  a  maximum  of  defense  Installations  in 
our  SUte.  The  Tongue  Point  project  is  but 
one  of  many  which  should  be  considered  for 
the  SUte  of  Oregon. 

Finally,  in  fairness  to  you  I  point  out  most 
respectfully,  that  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shoxild  decide  to  deactivate  the  Tongue 
Point  naval  installation.  I  would  be  con- 
strained to  examine  with  care  any  military 
construction  authorlcation  requeeU  for 
projects  here  at  home  for  which  the  Tongue 
Point  Installation  might  be  substituted. 

I  urge  that  this  request  be  given  thorough 
study  on  your  part  and  would  apprecUte 
having  your  views  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Watws  MoasB. 


1^*1^ 
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ITssAiii^ton.  D.C..  March  30. 19*1. 
Hon.  Watmb  Mossa, 

VS.  Senmte, 
Woihington,  DjC. 

DsAS  SKKAXoa  Moaax:  As  indicated  in  him 
special  masasge  on  ttae  defense  budget,  the 
President  tias  directed  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  Inactivata,  and  dispose  of.  where 
reasible.  bases  and  Installations  which  are 
clearly  surplus  to  the  present  and  future 
needs  of  the  MiUUry  Sstabiishment.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  directive,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  consulUtLon  with  the  mili- 
tary departmenU  and  other  appropriate 
offlcee  of  the  Defense  Department,  has  de- 
termined that  83  InsUllatlnns.  or  compo- 
nenU  thereof,  in  the  United  SUtes  fit  with- 
in the  category  described  above,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  accomplish  the  various 
actions  required  in  each  case. 

Although  In  many  cases  these  actions  will 
cause  hardships  to  the  conununlUes  and  in- 
dlvlduala  involved,  the  actions  cannot  be  de- 
ferred. Svery  practicable  sflort  will  be  taken 
to  alleviate  these  hardships. 

The  Department  at  the  Navy  installation 
affected    in   your   congreeslonal    area   of   in- 
terest U  set  forth  In  tlM  attached  fact  sheeU 
for  your  Information. 
Sincerely. 

Roasrr  E.  U.  Waxd. 
Jteor  Admiral.  V.S.  Navy. 
ChUf  o/  l^fUlative  Affalr$. 

rMct  as^  a 

Fact  sheet  on:  Columbia  River  group.  Pa- 
cific Reserve  Fleet  at  Astoria  (Tongue  Point) , 
Dreg 

Brief  of  mission:  Inaetivation,  preserva- 
tion, maintenance  and  security  of  assigned 
ships  at  the  Pacific  Ressrva  Fleet. 

Nature  of  action:  DIseetablishment  of 
group  and  reduction  of  real  esUte  to  care- 
taker statxis. 

ReasoBS  fbr  action:  (a)  All  of  the  ships  In 
the  Navy  Wtvmn  >s  neeU  on  both  coasU  are 
of  WoiM  Wkr  n  vintage.  Continuing  reap- 
praisals of  ttosss  ships  for  naval  potential  has 
resultsd  In  a  piognsslTe  decrease  In  the  total 
number  to  reserve.  Those  found  unfit  for 
or  excess  to  asodsm  naval  requlremenU  are 
disposed  of.  Reserve  fleet  ships  have  been 
dlsperssd  by  types  among  several  grorips  (at 
present.  11).  In  order  to  realise  the  maxi- 
mum economies  from  disposal  It  is  neceesary 
to  perlodloany  eonsoUdate  the  surviving 
slilps  tato  fewer  groups  thereby  reducing  ad- 
mlnlstrattw  overhead  and  other  general 
cosU  of  niainuinlng  and  servicing  ships;  (b) 
in  fiscal  year  1869  it  beeomes  both  feasible 
and  economically  prudent  to  dlsesUblish  one 
group  from  the  Padflc  Reserve  Fleet.  Of 
five  groups  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Bremerton, 
Columbia  River.  Mare  IsUnd.  Stockton,  and 
San  Diego),  the  OolumbU  River  group  has 
been  selected  for  disssUblishment  for  the 
following  reasons : 

( 1 )  ^wer  tows  ftom  Ooltunbla  River  than 
from  any  other  group  will  be  required  to 
reberth  ships  and  craft  which  wUl  be  re- 
tained. There  are  now  62  Ships  at  Columbia 
River  (largest  being  an  L8T)  of  vrhieh  S3 
have  been  authorized  for  disposal  or  foreign 
transfer;  there  are  also  28  service  craft  (small 
harbor  unite  Including  barges)  of  which 
several  will  be  disposed  of.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  maximum  of  abotrt  SO  tows  will  t)e 
needed  to  reberth  the  ships  and  craft  re- 
tained. The  next  smallest  group  at  Stock- 
ton. Oalif..  has  58  Ships  (mostiy  destroyer 
escorts  and  destroyers)  none  of  which  are 
scheduled  for  disposal;  it  is  estimated  that 
at  least  50  tows  would  be  required  to  reberth 
this  group  of  larger  ships,  aU  of  which  have 
long-term  retention  value.  It  Is  worth  not- 
ing at  this  point  that  Stockton  and  Mare 
Island  acquired  a  number  of  long-term  re- 
tention ships  when  the  San  Francisco  group 
was  dlseetobHshed  In  fiscal  year  1900. 


(2)  Maximiim  reduction  of  overhead  ooste 
can  be  realised  by  disssUblishment  of  ttxa 
Colximbia  River  group.  AU  other  Pacific 
coast  sites  have  «**t^*'^g  baaic  shore  esUb- 
llshment  support  organisations  which  must 
be  mainUined  operational  for  other  Navy 
reqiiiremenU  (eg.  Navy  shipyards,  supply 
depoU.  schools,  operating  bases,  training 
commands,  ete.).  The  shors  esUbllsixment 
at  Coliunbia  River  serves  no  other  purpose 
than  to  support  the  Reserve  fleet  group. 
Estimated  dollar  savings  to  the  Navy  by  dis- 
establishing the  Columbia  River  group  and 
placing  real  esUte  in  a  careUker  sUtus  are: 
Fiscal  year  1983,  $560,000.  and  in  fiscal  year 
1963  and  each  subsequent  year.  $1,435,000. 
In  addition,  about  550  military  personnel 
can  be  made  available  for  reassignment  to 
other  than  Reserve  fieet  duty. 

(3)  Other  remaining  sites  are  adjacent  or 
proximate  to  Navy  Indtistrtal  facilities  (ship- 
yards) for  emergency  activation.  At  these 
locations  there  are  ready  at  hand  the  special 
technical  "knowhow,-  craftsmen,  shops,  and 
so  forth,  necessary  for  ImmedUte  .ipplica- 
tlon  to  the  work  and  problems  of  earliest 
possible  emergency  activation  of  Navy  ships. 
In  this  connection,  being  World  W&r  n  ships 
which  have  had  no  modernization,  there  is 
subsUntial  and  highly  technical  work  In- 
volved In  making  them  effective  for  modem 
warfare. 

Action:  The  Columbia  River  group.  Pacific 
Reserve  neet  will  b«  dlsesUbllshed  about 
January  81.  19e2.  The  real  esUte.  buildings, 
and  fixtures  will  be  placed  In  a  caretaker 
sUtua.  Reserve  ships  and  craft  now  berthed 
at  Columbia  River  group  and  which  are 
planned  for  continued  retention  by  the  Navy 
will  be  towed  out  and  reberthed  primarily 
at  Bremerton  but  with  some  being  distrib- 
uted to  San  Diego,  Stockton,  and  Mare 
Island.     The   preeent    (March    1)    personnel 


strength  at  the  site  Is  63  officers;  493  enlisted 
man  and  239  civilians;  this  wlU  be  reduced 
to  a  cxistodial  force  of  1  offloer  and  21  civilian 
employees  by  January  31.  1962.  DetalU  of 
the  peraonaal  phase  down  are  shown  below 
uiMler  "personnel  sUtistlcs."  When  placed 
in  a  custodial  sUtiis,  management  of  the  real 
esUte  and  facilities  will  l>e  transferred  to 
the  Commandant  ISth  Naval  District  at 
Seattle  from  the  Commander  Pacific  Reserve 
Fleet  at  San  Francisco. 

a.  ThU  faclUty  has  been  utilized  below 
potential  for  several  years.  Ths  Department 
of  the  Navy  lias  during  this  time  sought 
without  success  to  Increase  or  find  an  alter- 
nate utilization  through  possible  transfer 
to  the  site  of  other  activities  of  the  Navy. 
Such  utilization  by  the  Navy  doM  not  ap- 
pear feasible.  A  continuing  effort  will  be 
made  in  the  Departmsnt  of  Defense  to  find 
a  substitute  tetuuat;  through  the  General 
Services  Administration  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovernnaent  will  also  be  solicited 
for  possible  "ttii»flt«"n. 

Vital  steUstlcs:  Personnel  statistics— (a) 
There  are  256  civilian  employees  on  board 
as  of  March  1,  1961;  (b)  estimated  yearly 
salaries  of  these  employees.  SI.a80.000;  (c) 
predicted  reduction  in  civilian  positions,  SSS 
(see  subpar.  (h)  below  for  phaseOown  sched- 
ule): (d)  number  of  poatttons  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  activities,  naom.  The  oom- 
mander  of  the  Columbia  River  group  wUl 
provide  maximum  assists  nee  to  emplvyees 
being  separated  In  obtaining  other  em- 
ployment throtigh  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies; (e)  military  personnel  on  board  as 
of  March  1.  1961:  officers  68;  enlisted  51S 
and  total,  578;  (f)  estimated  annual  military 
salaries,  $1,900,000;  (g)  predicted  military 
personnel  reductions,  877:  (h)  schedule  of 
anticipated  personnel  phasedown. 


Pernonnel  ttrength  at  of  Ist  day  of  m0nth  indicaUd 
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oxNKSAL  DXBcaimoif  OF  INSTALLATION  and  craft  to  new  berthing  area;   and  4i»> 

a.  The  Columbia  River  grotip  of  ths  Pa-  Posal  oC  excess  and  obsolsto  prepsriy  (in- 
clfic  Reserve  Fleet  Is  located  at  Tongue  Point,  cliiding  ships  mosi  of  which  have  alvsady 
Oreg..  about  4  miles  north  of  Astoria.  been  prepared) . 

b.  Land  area  in  acres  and  acquisition  cost:  <c)  Effect  on  other  areas:  TlMse  will  be  no 
930  acres.  $6183^  (Goveroinent  owned) .  Increase  in  ooste  or  military  psnoaasl  at 

c.  Total  value  of  plant  account:  land,  other  reserve  fleet  attas  on  the  Paeifle  ooask 
$618,882;  buildings.  $14,675,000.  and  equip-  by  virtue  of  this  dlsesUUishmaot.  Ships 
ment.  $1,579,000.  from  Coliunbla  River  graop  will  be  berthed 

d.  Predominant  type  of  building  construe-  ^  under  ututaed  farlllHss  at  oSher  sites 
tion:  permanent.  153;  semipermanent,  107;  ^blch  space  is  a  prodtie*  of  pcevious  and  con- 
temporary, 10.  tinuing  disposal  of  excess  and  obsolete  sbiiM. 

rorAitciAi.  opxaATioNs  opBUTioira 

a.  Maintenance  and  operating  oosU  of  Co-  (^^   Approximate  numbers  of  reserve  ships 

lumbU  River  group:  <^<1  craft  berthed  at  CoIiunbU  River  group: 

End   fiscal    year    1969,    180;    end   fiscal   year 

_  y          .  I960,  160;  March  1,  1961,  90  (of  which  33  are 

8aX«  ^^  process  of  disposal  or  foreign  transfer). 

over  fiscal  T**«  foregoing  illustrates  the  declining  ntUl' 

yar  UN  satlon  of  the  CcHumMa  River  group, 

ooste  

DITENSX    DXPABTMZNT   TO    DISCONTINtTX    OB    XE- 

OTTCX  OratATTONS   AT  T3  LOCATIONS 

Plans  to  discontinue  or  modify  operations 

I""""^I  at    73    Installations    and   activities   in    the 

•Eeo,«m  United  states  and  in  foreign  countries,  as  in- 

1.4at,00a  dlcated  in  President  Kennedy's  special  mes- 

— sage  on  the  Defense  budget,  were  announced 

(b)   Estimated  eoeu  of  dlsesUblishing  the  today  by  the  Department  of  Defen«. 

OolumbU  River  group  are  included  In  ths  Those   installations  and  activities  which 

maintenance  and  operating  expense  for  ths  are  located  In  the  continental  United  SUtes 

group  in  fiscal  year  1963.    Thess  expenses  in-  were  lyeclflcally  identiasd  by  ths  Depart- 

clude:  Redistribution  of  material  for  utillsa-  ment.    Those  located  outside  ths  An«i^«««tal 

tlon    elsewhere;    closing    up    buildings    as  United  SUtss  were  noi  listed  at  this  ti"»i» 

vacated  and  pUclng  them  In  a  secure  condi-  pending  no^flr^ti^^n  of  ths  govemmsnU  of 

tion  for  careUker  sUtus;    towing  of  ships  the  countries  concerned. 
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Tbem  pUns  r««ult  from  a  eontlnutng  study 
of  Dep«rtnMiit  of  Defenae  Installmtlona  Loltl- 
atad  by  the  Secratary  of  Def  enaa  on  Inatruc- 
tlona  from  tha  Prealdant.  In  hla  atata  of 
the  Union  maaaage  on  January  80.  tha  Prea- 
ldant annoimced  that  ha  had  directed  tha 
Secretary  of  Defenae  to  appralae  the  oppor- 
tunltlaa  of  eliminating  obaolete  baaea  and 
rep=rt  hla  preliminary  conelualona  by  the 
end  of  February. 

There  are  approximately  8,700  aeparately 
!dentinable  defenae  Installatlona  and  actlvl- 
tlea  of  aU  typea.  2,230  of  which  are  outside 
the  continental  United  Statea.  Bach  muat 
be  spedflcaUy  evaluated  agalnat  military  re- 
qulrementa  for  peacetime  and  mobilization 
purposea.  ThU  la  being  done  syatemaUcally 
and  wlU  be  continued. 

Aa  the  first  step,  78  domeatlc  and  foreign 
Installations  and  actlvltlea  have  been  Identi- 
fied which  are  excesa  to  Department  of  De- 
fense needs  and  can  be  dlacontlnued  or  re- 
duced In  scope  In  order  to  produce  future 
significant  savings.  The  costa  of  cloalng  theae 
Inatallatlona  will  more  than  offaet  antici- 
pated savings  in  flacal  year  1902.  but  savings 
of  over  $220  million  In  annual  operating  ez- 
penae  wlU  be  reallaad  In  future  years. 

Of  the  domestic  Installations.  30  wiu  be 
declared  ezoeaa  and  made  available  for  uae 
by  other  Federal  agendea,  or  dl^Msal  by  sale. 
Industrial  planto  which  might  be  needed  to 
support  a  mobilisation  affort  would  be  aold 
under  oontracu  containing  a  recaptxire 
clauae. 

Baasona  for  thaae  actions  Include: 

1.  Changea  In  mlaalons,  weapona  systems 
and  force  levels  have  reduced  the  need  for 
some  facilities  such  aa  air  bases  and  training 
statlona; 

2.  Certain  Industrial  installations  are  no 
longer  req\ilred  aa  part  of  the  Oovemment- 
owned  production  baae; 

8.  Some  overhaul  and  repair  facUitlea  are 
operating  at  less  than  economical  capacity: 

4.  Redactions  in  Inventory  achieved 
through  Improved  property  dlapoaal  and  uti- 
lisation programs  have  reaulted  In  freeing 
several  million  square  feet  of  storage  space 
at  major  supply  installations  in  the  Conti- 
nental United  States; 

6.  Workloada  at  some  facilities  can  be 
redistributed  to  other  more  modem  and 
effldent  inatallatlona  and  save  personnel  and 
overhead  cosU. 

Ifajor  actions  will  be  phased  to  minimise 
the  Impact  on  the  employees  and  eommunl- 
tlea  concerned  to  allow  adequate  time  to 
work  with  employeea  in  planning  their  re- 
location and  reemployment  and  with  com- 
munity leadera  on  community  readjuatmenta. 
Special  procadurea  are  being  developed  at  tha 
direction  of  Secretary  liCNamara  to  aasure 
that  all  poaalble  steps  are  taken  to  mtniw^f^ 
the  impact  on  employeea  and  communltlaa. 
Thla  will  Involve  cooperaUon  with  Federal. 
State  and  local  agendea  and  groupa  con- 
cerned. 

The  location  of  the  Installations  to  be  re- 
duced or  discontinued  in  the  continental 
United  States,  and  the  action  to  be  taken  is 
attached. 


UBT  or  ntrmmm  uisTAixATioMa  to  as  sbducsd 
oa     oaooMTiMuiD    nr    ths    coNmnDCTsx. 

UIfTm>  STATSa 

Alabama — Ordnance  Depot  Activity  (Army) 
located  at  Redstone  Arsenal:  Phaae-out  thla 
reserve  storage  depot  in  the  near  future  and 
transfer  facility  to  MlssUe  Command  at  Red- 
stone. 

California — Alameda  Administration  Cen- 
ter (Army),  Alameda,  Calif.  Dedare  un- 
necJed  portiona  ezceaa  during  next  2  years, 
and  turn  over  to  General  Servlcea  Admin- 
istration for  dlapoaltlon.  Three  warehouaea 
to  be  transferred  to  Navy.  Perishable  ship- 
ment activity  to  remain.  Benida  Arsenal 
(Army).  Benida.  Calif.  Inactivate,  declare 
excess  and  turn  over  to  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  disposition.  To  be  phased 
out  over  3-year  period.    Air  Force  Plant  No. 


10  (Northrup).  Hawthorne.  Calif.  Declare 
azoeas  in  flacml  year  1002.  Turn  over  to  Gen- 
eral Sarvicaa  Administration  to  negotiate 
sale  to  contractor,  star  Com  Minor  Relay 
Station  (Army).  Loa  Angelea.  Oalif.  DU- 
contlnue  by  flacal  year  1908.  Transfer  trafllc 
for  Loa  Angeles  tisers  to  the  major  relay  sta- 
tion at  Davis,  Calif.  Elliott  Annex  to  Naval 
Supply  Center,  San  Diego.  Calif.  Inaetivate. 
declare  excess  and  twm  over  to  General  Serv- 
lcea Administration  for  disposition  in  fiscal 
year  1002. 

Nudear  Weapons  Supply  Annex  (Navy). 
San  Diego.  Calif.  InacUvate  and  declare 
unneeded  portions  exceas  in  near  future. 
Turn  over  to  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  disposition.  Government  facilities 
at  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  (Navy).  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  Declare  excess  and  turn  over 
to  General  Services  Administration  for  dis- 
position in  near  future. 

Delaware — Lenape  Ordnance  Modification 
Center  (Army),  Newark.  Del.  Declare  excess 
and  turn  over  to  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  disposition  in  fiscal  year  1002. 

Florida — Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet  site  located 
at  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla.  Inactivate,  de- 
dare  excesa,  and  turn  over  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  disposition.  Trans- 
fer ships  having  continuing  potential  to 
other  sites.  Phase  out  during  fiscal  year 
1962.  Naval  Industrial  Shipyard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  Declare  excess  and  tiu^  over  to  General' 
Services  Administration  for  disposition  in 
fiscal  year  1908. 

Illinois — Chicago  Administration  Center 
Buildings  (Army) .  Chicago,  m.  Transfer  to 
General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon  ownerslilp 
and  c^)eration  effective  July  1,  IMI. 

Indiana-  Air  Force  Plant  No.  30  (General 
Motora).  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Declare  excess. 
To  be  phased  out  during  next  S  years.  Re- 
turn to  city,  which  owns  the  land. 

Kansas  Naval  Air  Technical  Training 
Unit,  located  at  Naval  Air  SUUon.  Olathe. 
Kans.  Transfer  to  Glynco.  Ga.,  to  conaoll- 
date  air  control  training.  Buildings  vacated 
remain  as  part  of  station. 

Kentucky— Louisville  Medical  Depot. 
(Army).  Louisville.  Ky.  Inactivate,  declare 
•«<*•■  »nd  turn  over  to  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration for  disposition.  IVj  be  phased 
out  over  1  to  2  years. 

Louisiana — Beadquarters.  Oth  Naval  DU- 
trlct  and  Naval  Station,  New  Orleana.  La. 
Dlsestabllah  during  fiscal  year  1902.  inac- 
tivate station,  dedare  excess  and  turn  over 
to  General  Servlcea  Administration  for  dla- 
poaltion.  TTanafer  headquartera  and  ac- 
counta  ofllce  elaewhere.  Other  naval  actlvl- 
tlea In  New  Orleans  area  are  not  affected. 

■*»!»•— Long  Island  (Maine)  Storage  An- 
nex of  the  Naval  Fuel  Depot.  Caaco  Bay 
Maine.  Reduce  to  partial  maintenance 
rtatusby  July  1,  1902.  Presque  Isia  Air  F^srce 
Base.  Preaque  Isle.  Maine.  Inactivate,  de- 
clare exceaa  and  turn  over  to  Oenaral  Serv- 
lcea Administration  for  disposition.  (Family 
housing  units  will  be  retained  for  \iaa  by  per- 
sonnel at  Lorlng,  Maine.  Inactlvatlon  will 
be   in   fiscal   year    1902. 

Maryland — Inspection  and  teat  performed 
at  U.S.  Naval  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
UoD.  Annapolis,  Md.  Reduce  operation  by 
relying  on  manufacturers  to  perform  more 
inspections  and  tests.  (The  work  repreaento 
about  10  percent  of  station.) 

Massachusetts— AUantIc  reserve  fieet  site 
located  at  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  Boston, 
Maaa.  Inactivate  and  transfer  ships  with 
continuing  potential  to  other  sites  during 
during  fiscal  year  1962.  Facility  remains  as 
part  of  ahlpyard  complex.  Air  Force  Plant 
No.  60  (General  Electric),  PltUfleld.  Mass. 
Declare  exceas  and  turn  over  to  General 
Servlcea  Administration  for  disposition.  To 
be  phased  out  during  next  3  years.  Air  F(»t» 
Plant  No.  29  (General  Electric),  West  Lynn 
Mass.  Declare  excess  during  fiscal  year  1962 
and  turn  over  to  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  negotiate  sale  to  contractor. 
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Michigan— Grand  Blanc  Storage  Facilll. 
No.  1  (Army),  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.  DedaM 
as  excess  and  turn  over  to  General  SwvIom 
Administration  for  disposition.  Fadlltv  iiiii 
be  vacated  during  next  2  years. 

Mississippi— Supply    Operations   on    Con 
structlon  Battalion  Center  (Navy),  Oulfport. 
Miss.    Complete  planned  curtailment  of  suoi! 
ply  operations  during  fiscal   year  1902 

Mlaaourt— Area    Support    Center    (Armvi 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    Tranafer  to  General  Servloss 
Administration    ownerahip    aiul    operation 
effective  July  1.  1961.  ' 

St.  Ixtula  Ordnance  Plant  (Army)  at 
Louis,  Mo.  Declare  excess  and  turn  over  to 
General  Services  Administration  for  disposi- 
tion. Two  existing  production  lines  will  be 
moved  to  another  Government-owned  facil- 
ity ThU  action  will  occur  during  the  next 
2  years. 

New  Jersey — Government  fadlltica  at  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Corp.  (Navy),  Camden 
N.J.  Declare  excess  and  turn  over  to  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  disposition 
in  near  future.  Government  facilities  at 
Bethleh«n  Steel  Corp.  (Navy)  at  Hoboken 
NJ.  Proceed  with  negotUtions  to  seU  to 
contractor  who  has  option  to  purchase  Rar- 
itan  Arsenal  (Army).  Metuchen.  NJ.  Phass 
out  over  3-year  period.  Dedare  excess  and 
turn  over  to  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  disposition.  «-.*««fcra 

New  Mexico— Kirtland  Air  Force  Base    Al- 

Sf?H"*^"*;  ^-  ""•  "egotute  arrangem'enu 
with  dty  to  permit  Air  Force  to  remain  as 
a  tenant.  wiUi  city  to  have  full  titie  and  con- 
trol of  runwaya.  taxiways.  and  northwest 
portion  of  the  field.  nortnwest 

New  York— Air  Force  Plant  No.  30  (Bell 
Al«raft  Plant).  Modeltown.  N.Y.  DecS« 
exceaa  and  turn  over  to  General  Sarvloes  Ad- 

^  ^^^"*!f  '**  <**•»«*»"<»»»•  To  be  accom- 
plished during  next  8  yeara. 

Air  Force  Plant  No.  68  (OUn  MatlUeeon) 

Modeltown.   NY.     Declare    exceaT^T,^' 

oyer  to  General  Services  Administration  for 

disposition    during    fiscal    year    19«2       XJA 

Army    Building.   39    Whitehall   Street.    New 

York   NY.    Vacate,  declare  eseaaa  and  turn 

oyer  to  General  Services  Administration  for 

disposition.     To  be  vacated  during  next  12 

'°?L*^;o^***'  Maintenance  Activity  lo- 
cated at  Schenectady  General  Depot  (Army) 
Schenectady,   NY.     Phaae  out  durtn/n«t 
few   months.     Facility   remalna  aa   irt   of 
depot  complex. 

Ohio— Cincinnati  Ordnance  District  Stor- 
age FadUty  (Army),  Klnga  MUU.  Ohio.  De- 
Clare  exceaa  and  torn  over  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  «ii^>oTl«ioo  within 
the  next  few  months.  Roasford  Ordnance 
Depot.  (Army).  Toledo.  Ohio.  Inaetivate. 
declare  exceas  and  t\im  over  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  disposition.  To  be 
phased  out  over  3-year  period. 

Oregon — Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  site,  located 
at  Tongue  Point.  Greg.  Inactivate,  declare 
excess  and  t\im  over  to  General  Osftluaa  Ad- 
ministration for  disposition.  Tranafer  ships 
having  continuing  potential  to  other  sites 
Phase  out  during  fiscal  year  1962. 

Pennsylvania — Government  (Navy)  facili- 
ties at  »le  Forge  and  Steel  Corp.  Erie  Pa 
Sale  to  oontractor.  Storage  Annex.  6lm- 
stead  Air  Force  Bass.  Mlddletown.  Pa.  In- 
activate, dedare  exceas  and  turn  over  to 
General  Servlcea  Administration  for  disposi- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1962.  Air  Force  Plant 
No.  82  (AVCO).  Wllllamsport.  Pa.  Declare 
excess  in  fiscal  year  1062  and  turn  over  to 
General  Servlcea  Administration  to  negotiate 
sale  to  contractor. 

Texas — Air  Force  Reserve  Unit,  located  at 
Dallas  Naval  Air  Station.  Dallas.  Tex  Trans- 
fer to  CarsweU  Air  Force  Base.  Tort  Worth. 
Tex.,  in  fiscal  year  1963  Facilltiea  vacated 
will  revert  back  to  Navy.  Lauglilln  Air 
Force  Base.  Del  Rio.  T»x.  Inactivate,  de- 
clare excess,  and  turn  over  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  dlspoattion.  Pres- 
ent mission  will  be  reclocated  during  fiscal 
year  1902.     South  Field  of  Naval  Auxiliary 


Air  Station.  Klngsvllle,  Tex.  Inactivate  and 
place  field  In  standby  status.  Transfer 
Training  Squadron  Seven  to  Naval  Air. Sta- 
tion. Meridian.  Miia..  in  near  future. 

Atlantic  Reaerve  Fleet  alte  located  at 
Orange.  Tex.  Reduce  maintenance  operation 
by  consolidating  at  this  site  Reserve  ships 
with  low  mobilization  priority  and  long-term 
potential.  To  be  accomplished  during  fiscal 
year  1962.  U.S.  Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station. 
Port  Isabel.  Tex.  Inactivate,  declare  exceas 
and  turn  over  to  General  Services  Admin - 
latratlon  for  disposition  in  near  future. 
Harllngen  Air  Force  Base.  Harllngen.  Tex. 
Inactivate,  declare  excess,  and  turn  over  to 
General  Services  Administration  for  disposi- 
tion. Transfer  mission  to  Connelly  Air 
Force  Base  during  fiscal  year  1962. 

Utah — Naval  Supply  Depot,  Clearfield, 
Ogden,  Utah.  Disestablish  supply  mission 
and  phase  out  stocks  over  next  4  years.  Lease 
available  space  or  dedare  excess  and  turn 
over  to  General  Services  Admlnlstrstion  for 
disposition. 

Vermont — Air  Force  Plant  No.  56  (11,000- 
acre  tract) ,  Burlington,  Vt.  Declare  8.800 
acres  exceas  and  turn  over  to  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  disposition.  Army 
to  use  balance  of  property  for  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  To  be  phased  out  over  3- 
year  period. 

Washington — Camp  Hanford  (Army). 
Richland.  Wash.  Phaseout  over  next  3  yeara 
and  return  property  to  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Mount  Rainier  Ordnance  Depot 
(Army),  Taooma,  Wash.  Inactivate,  and 
phaseout  over  S-year  period.  Property  will 
be  held  in  standby.  UB.  Naval  Degaussing 
Station,  Bremerton,  Wash.  Reduce  to  par- 
tial maintenance  status  in  the  near  future. 
Government  (Navy)  facilities  at  Isaacson 
Iron  Works,  Seattie,  Wash.  Sale  to  contrac- 
tor at  fair  market  value. 

AssuTSKT  SacasTABT  or  DBrxNaa, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  March  31. 1961. 
Hon.  Watns  Mobss, 
V.S.SerMU. 

DsAB  SnfSTOB  Moasa:  This  Is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  March  22.  1961.  which 
urged  that  a  thorough  study  l>e  made  of  pos- 
sible Defense  Department  uae  of  the  naval 
Installation  at  Tongue  Point.  Astoria.  Orag. 

The  unused  capability  of  this  installation 
has  been  the  subject  of  several  studies  in 
the  recent  past,  both  In  connection  with  de- 
cisions for  housing  new  aetivltlea.  and  in 
consideration  of  potential  advantagaa  tliat 
might  be  derived  from  moving  existing  activi- 
ties from  present  locations  to  Tongus  Point. 
The  scope  of  these  considerations  has  not 
been  limited  to  Navy  but  has  encompassed 
Army.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  activities 
ss  well.  A  plan  for  effective,  economical 
utilisation  of  Tongue  Point  has  not  as  yet 
evolved  and  to  avoid  poesible  misunder- 
standing. I  must  point  out  that  the  prospecta 
for  such  utilization  are  not  encouraging. 

Conditions  of  unemployment  In  noany 
areas  of  the  country  are  depl(»«d,  however, 
it  continues  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  administer  re- 
sources available  to  It  in  the  moet  effective 
possible  manner  consistent  with  evolutions 
in  weapons  systems  and  changing  military 
requlremenu  for  both  Intermediate  and  long- 
term  periods.  Within  this  management  con- 
cept. It  is  inevitable  that  expenditures  to 
modernize  and  expand  eesential  Installations 
will  be  required  whereaa  excess  Installatlona 
will  be  disposed  of. 

Tongue  Point  U  well  raoognlsed  aa  a  poten- 
tial asset  and  you  may  be  assured  in  the 
event  lu  effective  utilisation  within  a  bal- 
anced Defenae  program  becomes  evident 
that  decisions  to  implement  such  action  will 
be  expedited.  It  Is  regretted  that  cUrcum- 
Btanoes  praelude  a  mora  optlmlatie  foraeast 
for  Tongue  Point  at  thla  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BDwaas  J.  SHsanuiif . 


AFan.5, 1961. 
Hon.  Dan  A.  Tribl. 
Oregon  State  Senate, 
Salem,  Or  eg. 

Dxsa  BKMAToa  Thisl:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  letter  of  March  81  concerning  the 
Tongue  Point  naval  Installation.  It  was 
with  deep  concern  that  I  received  the  news 
of  the  closure  of  this  and  other  defense  in- 
stallations in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

As  you  probably  know.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  "quit,"  and 
I  shall  continue  to  do  everything  possible  to 
convince  the  administration  that  the  excel- 
lent Tongue  Point  facilities  should  be  put 
to  work  for  some  usable  Government  func- 
tion. 

I  agree  with  you  completely  that  the 
Tongue  Point  base  would  make  a  fine  site 
for  an  oceanography  research  laboratory. 
As  you  may  recall,  I  have  mentioned  this  in 
discussing  Tongue  Point  on  a  number  of 
occasions  and  I  shall  continue  to  remind  the 
new  administration  that  It  would  be  dlfflcxilt 
to  find  a  better  site  for  an  oceanography  re- 
search center  than  at  Tongue  Point. 

I  appreciated  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

Watnx  Mossk. 


Stats  ot  OaxoON, 
OazcoM  Stats  Sknatx, 
Salem.  March  31,  1961. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 
US.  Senate. 
Waahington,  B.C. 

DxAx  Sknatob  Mossk:  With  the  advent  of 
the  propoeed  closing  of  the  Tongue  Point 
Pacific  Reserve  Fleet  at  Astoria,  Oreg..  as  a 
general  ctirtailment  order  from  the  Defenae 
Department  phasing  out  this  type  of  defense 
installation  throughout  the  United  States,  I 
respectfully  urge  your  full  support  to  con- 
sider thla  site  ss  an  exceptional  and  ideal 
plant  to  establish  a  research  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  the  secrets  of  the  ocean.  "Our 
own  siu^ival  may  hinge  upon  it"  quoting 
President  Kennedy  in  his  request  before  Con- 
gress on  Wednesday.  March  29. 

This  site,  as  you  are  well  aware,  affords 
ideal  quarters  for  an  oceanography  educa- 
tional center  and  could  well  become  the 
headquarters  for  the  entire  Northwest  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  States  of 
Alaska   and   Hawaii. 

I  need  not  qualify  the  appointments  this 
baae  presently  possesses  such  as  permanent 
buildings,  hangars,  living  quarters,  hospital, 
recreation  buildings,  laundry,  workshops, 
et  cetera,  including  central  heating  facilltiee. 

Its  location  near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  deep- 
water  featiires,  and  thoiisands  of  feet  of  ship 
piers,  with  air,  rail,  and  Ideal  highway  con- 
nections, affords  an  ideal  natural  location. 
With  the  proper  utilization,  this  unit  could 
well  encompass  the  State  of  Oregon's  high 
educational  field  of  fisheries  as  the  seafoods 
study  in  the  ocean  has  yet  much  to  be  ana- 
lyzed and  researched  for  its  nutrition  bene- 
fits for  a  growing  country. 

I  was  delighted  with  the  President's  re- 
quest for  funds  from  Congress  for  such  a 
program  and  ask  yoxir  full  cooperation  In 
this  endeavor.  The  defense  of  ovir  country 
must  and  will  be  dependent  more  and  more 
upon  knowledge  and  research  analysis  in 
this  vast  area,  encompassing  the  field  of 
science. 

Very  •  truly  yours, 

Dan  a.  Thikl. 

Aran.  6,  1961. 
Mr.  Noaais  E.  Johnson, 

Manager.    Astoria    Chamber    of    Commerce, 
Astoria,  Oreg. 
Dzax  Mb.  Johnson  :  This  will  acknowledge, 
with  thanks,  your  letter  of  March  20  con- 
cerning the  Tongue  Point  naval  Installation. 
I  was  deeply  concerned,  aa  I  know  you 
were,  to  receive  the  news  that  the  Depart- 


ment of  Defense  will  doae  down  the  Tongue 
Point  installation  as  well  aa  many  other 
defense  Installations  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  cases  of  this  type  I  do  not  know  tha 
meaning  of  the  word  "quit."  and  you  may  be 
B\m  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  everything 
I  can  do  to  convince  the  administration  that 
some  usable  Federal  installation  should  be 
placed  at  Tongue  Point.  I  was  greaUy  im- 
pressed by  the  brochure  prepared  by  the 
Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce  relative  to 
Tongue  Point  and  I  feel  that  such  excellent 
facilities  as  these  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  idle  for  any  appreciable  length  of 
time.  RecenUy  the  new  administration  an- 
nounced a  rather  extensive  oceanography  re- 
search program.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Tongue  Point  station  would  be  Ideally  suited 
as  a  research  center  for  oceanography  and  I 
have  so  advised  the  administration. 

I  shall  look  forward  to  receiving  your  new 
brochure  on  the  maritime  base  and  I  do  hope 
that  from  time  to  time  you  will  let  me  have 
your  suggestions  as  to  actions  I  can  take  back 
here  to  be  of  help  on  these  and  any  other 
matters  of  interest  to  your  chamMsr. 

With  kindest  regards,  X 

Sincerely. 

Watnx  Mobsk. 

Astobia  Chambxb  or  Commkbcb. 

Astoria,  Oreg.,  March  20. 1991. 
Hon.  Watnx  Moasx, 

U.S.  Senate. 

Senate  Office  BuUding. 

Washington,  D.C. 

Good  Mobnino  Sxnatos  Moaax:  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  personally  express 
the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  all 
of  the  people  of  Astoria  and  Oregon  for  the 
work  you  have  done  on  behalf  of  Tongue 
Point.     We  are  Indeed  grateful. 

Incidentally,  I  replaced  Mr.  Charles  DeFoe 
as  manager  of  the  Asoria  Ctuunber  of  Com- 
merce only  recentiy.  iti.  DeFoe  Is  now  in 
Wyoming  with  that  State's  retail  association. 
I  came  to  Astoria  from  McMliuiville  whare 
I  was  manager  of  their  chamber  for  the  past 
2V^  years.  Prior  to  my  coming  to  this  great 
State  I  was  in  Montana  and  originally  from 
Minnesota.  Senator  MajramELD  and  Senator 
HTncpHBXT  are  both  acquaintances  of  mine 
and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
them  on  projects  In  their  two  States. 

The  Oregon  press  has  picked  up  yoiu-  action 
on  behalf  of  Tongue  Point  and  have  releaaed 
numerous  stories  and  editorials.  As  oiv 
brochure  has  pointed  out,  and  as  you  person- 
ally know.  Tongue  Point  is  an  outstanding 
facility.  Further,  Oregon  has  not  had  much^ 
consideration  when  it  has  been  time  to  dole 
out  the  defense  dollars,  as  has  Washington 
and  California. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  sister 
facility  at  Tongue  Point,  namely  the  Mari- 
time Reserve  Fleet  Base  at  Astoria.  Presently 
there  are  approximately  250  vessels  moored 
here  of  which  40  are  of  the  priority  Victory 
ships  and  the  balance  the  Liberty  ships  that 
are  being  rapidly  scrapped.  It  Is  obvious 
to  us  that  this  big  multimilllon  dollar  instal- 
lation will  soon  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
other  areas  because  the  Liberty  ships  are 
going  out,  but  no  other  priority  ships  come 
in  to  take  their  place.  Rather  these  top 
priority  ships  are  bdng  moored  in  salt  water 
basins  elsewhere,  such  as  at  Olympla.  where 
they  are  mstlng  and  corroding  rapidly.  We 
have  observed  ships  that  have  been  moored 
here  for  more  than  7  years  that  are  In  top 
condition  due  to  our  fresh  water  moorage 
basin.  This  compares  with  the  corroding 
of  barnacles  and  marine  growth,  plus  deep 
pitting  that  takes  i^aoe  in  salt  water  basins. 
In  response  to  our  inquiry  as  to  why  we 
do  not  get  ships  is  that  the  maritime  people 
want  the  ahips  "cloaa  to  a  Mavy  yard"  for 
greater  savings  in  dollars  and  In  time  to  put 
them  in  operation  In  time  of  need.  Non- 
sense.   What  about  the  facilities  we  have  for 
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thmt  purpose  right  here  In  the  Col\iinM« 
RtTor  at  PtnUand?  They  can  handle  the  Job 
handUy. 

We  plan  on  preparing  a  faetxttUy  and  pic- 
torial brochure  on  the  marlttme  baae  as  ire 
hare  dome  on  Tbnfue  Point.  If  we  can  recelTe 
oOelal  release  and  pennlsalon  to  get  picture* 
made  and  data  compiled.  Of  conrse,  you 
will  receive  such  material. 

Thanlc  yon  again  rery  much,  for  yot» 
efforts.  We  have  Just  b^^un  the  fight.  We 
win  stop  only  after  Tongue  Point  and  Oregon 
receives  Its  Just  share.  I  know  this  Is  your 
Intentions  too. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Ifoaxis  E.  Jomvsoiv. 

Matuiger,  Astoria  Chamhtr  of  Commerce. 

Jot-tB,  19«1. 
Mr.  Oi^im  Jackson, 
MeAtord,  Orrg. 

T>KAM  ai^itnr:  The  other  day,  after  your 
long  distance  telephone  call  to  BUI  Berg,  I 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  suggesting 
that  the  Navy  continue  the  maintenance  of 
Tongue  Point  after  the  closure  and  that  the 
replacement  pier  timbers  be  retained  on  site. 

Assistant  Secretary  BeLleu  replied  under 
date  of  June  29,  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  his 
letter  for  your  Information.  Although  the 
Navy  wUl  not  have  actual  custody.  I  was  very 
much  encouraged  to  observe  that  a  security 
force  will  remain  at  Tongu*  Point  vntll  a 
purchaser  has  been  found  or,  I  might  add, 
until  we  find  a  new  and  beneficial  Pederal 
use  for  the  Installation. 

With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WaTNC  IfOBSS. 

DBPABTmiTT  or  Twa  Navt, 

OvFica  OF  TttK  SmcmxTAMT, 
WmsMuffton.  D.C.,  June  29. 19€1. 
Bon.  Watws  Mcmam, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Dmam  Sbwatok:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  Jime  30,  19«1.  relative  to  safe- 
guarding Tbngue  Point,  Oreg.,  plant  account 
following  Its  declaratloxi  as  excess. 

Regulations  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration require  that  following  a  dec- 
laration of  property  as  excess  by  a  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government,  the 
holding  agvncy  whlelk  In  this  ease  will  be 
tb«  Navy,  continue  responsible  fcv  the  care, 
handling,  protection,  and  maintenance  of 
such  property  for  1  year  fcdlowlng  the  excess 
declaration.  Subsequently,  the  OSA  wotild 
•Mouom  this  responsibility. 

Tou  may  be  assured  that  the  Navy  wlU 
discharge  these  responslblUUes  adequately. 
Xn  fact  special  steps  are  being  taken  with 
regard  to  the  security  force  remaining  at 
Tongue  Point  In  view  of  its  relatively  Iso- 
lated location,  high  value,  and  excellent 
state  of  repair.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
1-year  period  win  be  sufficient  for  the  State 
o*  Oregon  to  find  a  purchaser  of  this  fine 
property.  If  this  proves  not  to  be  the  case. 
It  Is  sxiggested  that  the  Administrator  of 
OSA  be  alerted  to  your  concern. 

With  regard  to  your  excellent  suggestion 
regarding  disposition  of  the  replacement  pier 
timbers  now  stored  on  site,  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  leaving  them  intact  so 
that  they  may  be  used  subsequently  for  the 
purpose  Intended. 

Tour  interest  and  sound  advice  In  these 
matters  have  been  ilceply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ksmrsra  K.  Beubxt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Mavy 

{IrutaUaaons  and  Utpi^ies) . 

iuitsao.  IMl. 
Re  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base,  Ong. 
Bon.  John  Bowokk  CosncAixT,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  the  navy, 
Waahinfton,  D.c. 

I^*»  Ua.  SwaKTABT:  Last  Saturday  I  had 
a  long-distance  telephone  conversation  witli 


an  Oregon  boainessman  who  expressed  his 
deep  concern  over  the  maintenance  at  the 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  after  the  Depart- 
ment ct  the  Navy  withdraws  from  this  in- 
stallation. The  tiiiiilmiwiimi  raised  two 
points  which  I  Shan  dtseus*  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  In  the  paragnmhs  that 
foUow. 

Plrst.  he  urged  In  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  the  base  be  manned  by  an  ade- 
quate custodial  force  after  the  closure.  It 
was  his  opinion,  and  I  think  there  U  a  great 
deal  of  merit  In  his  view,  that  as  soon  as 
signs  are  placed  on  the  premises  Indicating 
that  the  property  has  been  transferred  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  disposal 
vandalism  immediately  sets  in.  Apparently! 
a  for  sale  sign  Is  an  invitation  to  vandals  to 
break  windows,  steal  fixtures,  and  to  do  other 
actions  substantially  deteriorating  the  prop- 
erty. The  huslnessman  urged  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  retain  the  property  in 
Its  possession  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  give  Oregon  businessmen  and  Industrial- 
ists an  opportunity  to  notify  potential  pur- 
chasers  so  that  there  may  be  a  prompt  pur- 
chase of  the  base  as  soon  as  it  Is  turned  over 
to  the  General  Services  Administration  for 
disposal  as  property  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
the  Government. 

If  an  arrangement  could  t>e  made  to  have 
the  Navy  Department  maintain  the  prop- 
erty after  the  present  ua*  of  the  facility  ter- 
minates, I  believe  that  sach  maintenance 
would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  the  depreciation  of  the  prof^ 
erty  would  be  negligible.  At  yoor  conven- 
ience I  would  appreciate  reoeivlng  a  report 
on  this  suggestion  for  transmittal  to  Orego- 
nians  who  brought  the  mattar  to  mv 
attention. 

The  second  point  that  was  raised  In  my 
conference  with  the  Oregon  biuinessman  re- 
lates to  the  material  that  Is  now  stored  at 
the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Baae  to  be  used  for 
reconstnjction  of  one  of  the  piers  upon  which 
a  railroad  track  is  situated.  ApparenUy  the 
timber  on  the  pier  had  reached  the  stage  at 
which  It  would  have  to  be  replaced.  The 
timber  was  cut  to  siae,  shipped  to  the  base, 
and  was  piled  awaiUng  the  rceosistruetlon 
work.  The  reoonstructlan  was  stopped  as 
soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  baae  was  to 
be  deactivated.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
in  the  long  run  the  Government  would  bene- 
fit if  the  timber  were  left  at  TOngue  Point  to 
be  used  on  the  recoostructlon  at  the  pier 
when  the  installation  is  sold.  In  any  event, 
it  would  seem  that  Umber  cut  to  q3ecial  dl- 
mensiocB  would  have  somewhat  yimtt^n  use 
elsewhere  and  the  cost  of  shipping  It  back  to 
the  Bremerton  Navy  Yard  wouM  be  sub- 
stantial. 

At  your  convenience.  I  would  also  like  to 
have  your  views  relative  to   the  suggestion 
that  was  made  for  retention  of  this  timber 
at  Its  present  location. 
With  apprecUtion. 
Sincerely, 

Watnk  Moasz. 


April  li 


«_     ,  JUtT   11.    1901 

on  July  11  I  Informed  yon  of  a  visit  t. 
Astoria  tenUUvely  sebetfoled  by  team  «? 
Pederal  Government  officials  for  August  M 
to  explore  potentha  FMersI.  State  Jo«j 
government  or  edueatlanal  tastitote  usesar 
Tbngue  Point  Naval  Base  aad  to  assist  k>e>i 
community  in  attracting  new  Industry^ 

Since  then  I  have  been  In  doss  touch  with 
Defense  Department  economic  adviser  and 
have  urged  earliest  possible  date  for  tei^ 

visit.  -— ~M 

Pleased  to  advise  date  of  team's  arrival  has 
been  scheduled  definitely  for  July  3i  ajH 
you  may  make  your  plans  accordingly 

Also  plcaasd  to  learn  that  Dcfanae  Seers- 
tary  UcNamara  has  urged  Cotnmerce  Secre- 
tary  Hodges  to  give  sympathetic  eonsldara- 
tlon  to  proposaU  to  designate  Blghwav  Miv 
30  from  Portland  to  AatorU  as  part  of  Intar 
suto  Highway  System.  If  favorabls  action 
should  be  taken  on  thU  proposal.  It  would 
not  only  strengthen  community  attractl?*- 
nass  for  tourist  and  travel  purposes  but 
would  also  strengthen  ooouBunity  attrac 
tlveness  for  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises. 

WsTMB  Ifoasx. 

Va.  Senator. 
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Jui-T  21.  19«1. 
Book  wire  to : 

Editor,   Astorlan  Budget,  Astoris,  Oreg. 

Editor,  Columbia  Press,  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Hon.  Harry  M.  Steinbeck,  mayor  of  Astoria 
Astoria,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Uoyd  Classen,  Route  3.  Box  821. 
Astoria.  Oreg 

Mr.  Norris  B.  Johnson,  manager,  Astoria 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Astoria,  Oreg. 

The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Governor 
of  Oregon,  Salem.  Oreg. 

Editor,  PorUand  Reporter.  1710  Northwest 
Overton.  Portland.  Oreg. 

Associated  Press.  Portland.  Oxeg. 

United  Press  IntemaUonal.  Portiand.  Oreg. 

News  adltor.  radio  station  KA8T,  Astoria, 
Oreg. 

News  editor.  KVAS,  Astoria.  Oreg. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  offcr- 
inc  these  letters,  I  wish  to  nj  that  these 
are  but  a  very  few  of  the  letters  that 
could  be  taken  from  my  files,  and  similar 
letters  from  the  files  of  other  Democratle 
™^^bers  of  the  Oregon  delegaUon. 
Howerer.  I  thought  tonight  I  would  put 
these  letters  in  the  Rbcou>  because  they 
will  give  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration and  to  the  White  Hoiae  a  vvy 
clear  record  as  to  iHrnt  the  delegation 
has  been  doing  In  trying  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration to  reeognize.  befofv  It  is  too 
late,  that  a  Junking  of  Tbngue  Point 
would  amount  to  an  unjustified  and  un- 
conscionable economic  watte  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  with  respect  to 
wtilch  it  would  rightly  and  justtflably  be 
held  to  an  accounting  if  it  engaged  in 
such  a  waste. 

Mr.  President,  we  aeem  to  be  getting 
nowhere  fast  with  regard  to  our  attempt 
to  save  Tongue  Point  for  Federal  use  As 
a  result,  on  March  17.  1983.  with  the  ap- 
proval of  my  delegation.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
which  I  shall  read : 

„  Masch  17.  19«2. 

Hon.  John  F.  KxMifxsv, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

DxAS  Ma.  Paxamnrr:  When  I  talked  to  you 
the  other  day.  I  menUoned  that  I  was  deeply 
concerned  over  a  recent  development  having 
a  direct  relaUonshlp  to  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  I  suggested  that  you  discuss  this  matter 
with  yoxir  assistant.  Mr.  Dungan.  whom  I 
had  briefed  on  the  subject  earlier  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  problem  to  which  I  alliirts  the  dc- 
cialon  of  the  Coast  sad  Geodetic  Survey 
against  the  use  of  the  Tsogue  Point  Naval 
Base  at  Astoria  for  expansion  of  its  oceano- 
graphic  acUvlUes — is  so  serious  that  I  regard 
it  as  deserving  of  your  personal  considera- 
tion. 

The  shocking  aspect  of  the  Htnatlon  Is 
this:  Ttie  U.S.  Coast  and  Gaodetlc  Survey, 
for  good  and  sufident  isssibm.  mtist  seek 
additional  faemtias  tor  its  oesanogr^blc 
base  which  Is  now  located  st  Seattle.  But 
for  reascsM  I  reganl  as  lAoUy  unaattafactory, 
this  agency  Is  bypasstag  tb«  OoessnnMnt  in- 
stallation at  Tongue  Potat  Naval  Base. 
Astoria.  Oreg..  which  would  be  trtsallj  suited 
for  vse  aa  aa  oeeanographic  base  and  which 
Is  ready  for  Immediate  occupancy.     Rather 


tbaa  use  aa  erleting  faoUl^  coaslBtlng  of 
permanent  buildings  and  pier  f acmttes  adja- 
eent  to  deepwatsr  navigation,  the  Coast  and 
Oeodetie  Survey  propoees  to  build,  at  the 
tozpaysn'  ezpenss.  new  faemtles  at  Seattle, 
oosting  hundreds  of  thotisands  of  dollars. 

Actions  such  as  those  proposed  by  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetie  Survey  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  defy  rational  ex- 
planation to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  Oregon  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  a  i>ermanent  Installation 
such  ss  Tongue  Point  should  stand  Idle  while 
the  Federal  Oovernment  spends  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  buUd  new  faculties 
to  serve  purposes  which  could  be  carried  on 
with  high  efflclency  at  Tongue  Point. 

There  Is  encloeed  for  your  consideration 
an  exceUent  brochure  on  the  Tongue  Point 
Naval  Station  prepared  for  my  use  by  the 
Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  presents 
in  impressive  fashion  the  full  story  of  what 
Is  available  at  Tongue  Point.  The  photo- 
graphs, descriptive  materials,  maps  and 
charts  In  this  brochure  wUl,  I  am  sure,  con- 
vince you.  as  it  did  me.  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  the  maximum  use 
of  Tongue  Point  by  agencies  of  the  Pederal 
Government. 

In  a  letter  I  addressed  to  Admiral  Karo 
today,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  I  indi- 
cated that  this  matter  Is  being  brought  to 
your  attention  for  thorotigh  conslderatloo. 
In  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
Oovernment,  I  most  respectfully  urge  that 
the  action  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  S\u-vey 
be  reviewed  by  a  member  of  yo\ir  personal 
staff:  that  proceedings  for  the  issuance  of 
InvltaUons  for  bids  for  the  construction  of 
new  faculties  at  the  Geodetic  Siu^ey  ship 
base  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  review  of 
the  proposed  expansion,  and  that  If  neces- 
sary.  Interested  local  Individuals  and  groups, 
including  those  at  Astoria,  be  requested  to 
present  their  views,  either  in  writing  or  in 
person. 

As  I  have  indicated  on  a  nutnber  of  occa- 
sions, for  8  years  during  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  Oregon  was  discriminated 
against  in  the  allotment  of  Federal  oohtracts 
and  Fsderal  Installatloos. 

The  issue  of  dlserlmination  against 
Oregon  In  preference  to  Washingtoo  and 
California  when  it  comes  to  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  dollars  on  a  per  capita  basis  cr 
on  the  basts  of  any  other  criterion  such  as 
the  number  of  military  installations,  re- 
gional oOoas  of  Federal  agencies  and  other 
Federal  projecto  has  stirred  up  the  people 
of  Oregon  into  a  very  serious  and  crltloal 
sUte  of  mind.  The  Oregon  delegaUon  is 
simply  without  any  baaU  in  fact  in  trying 
to  Justify  a  faUure  on  the  part  of  the  FMwral 
Government  to  make  tise  of  the  multl- 
mlUion-dollar  Tongue  Point  Installation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  what  Is  needed  is 
Instructions  from  the  White  House  to  the 
approprUto  officials  m  your  admlnlstratloa 
to  proceed  without  further  delay  to  make 
use  of  Tongue  Point  with  any  such  agency 
as  the  Geodetic  Survey  expansion  program 
or  any  other  agency  that  U  seeking  anoney 
for  new  installations  of  this  type.  Such 
expenditures  simply  cannot  be  justified  so 
long  as  this  very  fine  InstaUaUon  at  Tongue 
Point  remains  unused. 

Althoxigh  I  regret  that  It  U  neceseary  to 
ask  you  to  take  time  from  your  extremely 
busy  schedule  to  consider  domestic  problems 
of  thu  type.  I  believe  that  the  waste  In 
Oovernment  operations  which  is  proposed 
in  this  Instance  makes  the  case  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  warrant  jrour  personal  oon- 
slderation.  I  am  sure  your  review  of  this 
case  would  constitute  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  toward  correcting  this  iMjg- 
standlng  discrimination  against  Oregon. 

With  i^prscUtion  sad  my  best  personal 
regards.  » 

ReepectfuUy, 

Warivs  Moasc. 


Mr.  President,  under  date  of  March  17, 
1962.  I  addreased  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Karo,  a  oopy  of  which,  aa  I  noted  In 
reading  the  previous  letter,  was  sent  to 
the  President. 

My  colleague  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nku- 
Bsacn]  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Admiral 
Karo.  protesting  the  decision  which  he 
had  made  against  the  use  of  Tongue 
Point  and  his  setting  forth,  in  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  us.  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  chain  of  non  sequiturs. 

In  my  letter  of  March  17.  1962,  to 
Admiral  Karo,  I  wrote: 

Deas  Aomikal  Kaso:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  March  18,  in  which  you 
commented  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
expansion  of  the  oeeanographic  baae  facu- 
lties and  establlahment  of  an  oeeanographic 
center  in  Seattle,  Wash.  I  appreoiated  your 
.  courtesy  in  also  supplying  deUlled  Informa- 
tion as  to  ship  base  requirements  for  v^lch 
bids  will  be  Invited,  In  cooperation  with  the 
General  Services  Administration,  for  long- 
torm  leasing  of  oeeanographic  base  faculties. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oeneral  Services 
AdmlnistraticHi  lias  been  involved  in  this 
matter  in  several  respects.  It  has  been 
involved  in  the  leasing  arrangements 
connected  with  the  location  of  the  ocean- 
ography program  of  the  Coast  and  Oeo- 
detie Survey  in  Seattle.  I  do  not  believe 
Its  record  bespeaks  any  Justification  for 
great  compliments.  I  have  a  little  sus- 
picion that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  has 
been  pressing  so  hso-d  for  such  a  fast 
disposal  of  Tongue  Point  is  that  it  would 
like  to  get  the  subject  behind  it. 

Oeneral  Services  Administration  also 
has  obligations  to  the  taxpayers.  It  can- 
not Justify  the  wasteful  disposal  of  any 
piece  of  Federal  property.  I  am  (me 
"watchdog"  who  does  not  intend  to  let 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  get  by 
with  such  action  at  Tongue  Point,  to 
^the  extent  that  I  can  do  anything  to 
prevent  it. 

I  return  to  my  letter  to  Admiral  Karo: 
Tour  report  of  March  16  has  been  studied 
very  carefully.  It  Is  completely  unsatiBfac- 
tory  in  lu  attempt  to  explain  why  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  Is  against  the  use  of 
the  very  fine  and  immediately  available  fa- 
cUltv  at  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base.  Frankly, 
the  factors  you  listed  against  the  Tongue 
Point  Naval  Base  are  so  unconvincing  that 
I  shall  make  only  the  following  brief  com- 
ments: 

The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  has  been  navigable  for  well  over  a 
century  and  has  been  used  by  vessels  of 
many  types,  both  large  and  smaU.  during 
that  period.  In  recent  years,  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  has  been  deepened 
and  the  navlgablUty  Improved  under  a  ma- 
jor Corps  of  Engineers  project,  for  which 
I  have  vigorously  sought,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  maximum  appropriations.  In  view 
of  the  major  works  that  have  been  com- 
pleted at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  I  am 
not  convinced,  and  I  know  the  people  of  As- 
toria and  Oregon  will  not  be  convinced,  by 
your  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  cross- 
ing of  the  bar  can  be  hazardous  and  may 
result  in  expensive  delays  to  siffvey  opera- 
tions. 

Tour  second  point,  namely,  that  the 
oeeanographic  facility  would  require  only 
very  small  portions  of  the  Tongue  Point 
Naval  Base  Is  beside  the  point.  No  one  is 
contending  that  the  entire  base  should  be 
utlllEed  completely  at  the  outset  by  any  one 
Federal  Government  agency.    We  have  long 


oontemplated  the  possibility  «that  several 
Government  agenelea  could  make  use  of  this 
«sceUent  and  permanent  facility  on  an  sffi- 
eient  and  economical  basis. 

The  third  point  you  menUoned  against 
the  use  of  the  Tbngue  Point  Naval  Baae  has 
UtUe  merit.  The  cost  of  moving  personnel 
from  SeatUe  to  Astoria  would  be  compara- 
tively minor,  especiaUy  when  we  recaU  that 
Government  personnel  are  almost  dally  be- 
ing transferred  by  Government  agencies,  at 
Government  expense,  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States.  Technically 
trained  career  employees  who  are  dedicated 
to  their  work  will  follow  the  Govenunent 
InstallaUons  wherever  It  may  be  relocated 
and  if  they  do  not  desire  to  transfer,  I  am 
satisfied  there  are  others  of  equal  compe- 
tence who  can  take  their  places. 

Your  fourth  point  aUudes  to  the  fact  that 
SeatUe  provides  a  good  labor  market  for  the 
recruitment  of  vessel  etnployeee.  Bo  does 
Astoria,  and  so  do  the  other  port  areas  on 
the  Columbia  River.  Tou  state  that  medi- 
cal faculties  furnished  by  the  Government 
for  vessel  employees  and  their  dependents 
are  not  available  at  Tongue  Point.  If  these 
faculties  are  not  preeenUy  available  at 
Tongue  Point,  it  U  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  patlenU  to  be  served  at 
this  time.  Tou  arc  aware.  I  assume,  that 
there  is  an  excellent  hospital  building  on 
the  Tongtie  Point  Base.  This  can  be  made 
ready  on  short  notice  to  provide  whatever 
medical  faciUUes  may  be  required  for  vessel 
employees. 

The  fifth  point  you  raise  against  Tongue 
Point  hardly  deserves  comment.  If  Tongue 
Point  should  be  utilised*^  an  oeeanographic 
center.  I  have  no  doubt  uat  Astoria  or  pub- 
Uc  bodies  can  supply  public  transportaUon 
and  other  personal  convenlenoes.  Above  aU. 
your  fifth  point  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
Federal  Government  InstallaUons  are  de- 
signed to  foster  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  interests  of  the  Government 
are  the  primary  consideraUons. 

The  Federal  Government  survey  team 
which  visited  Astoria  last  year  at  my  request 
had  an  opportimlty  to  observe  not  only  the 
Tongue  Point  installaUon  but  also  the  As- 
toria c<Mnmunlty.  I  am  sxxre  they  found 
excellent  housing  for  personnel  at  Tongue 
Point  and  that  Astoria  offers  every  type  of 
faculty  and  acconunodation  that  can  be  de- 
sired by  personnel  stationed  at  Tongue 
Point.  Astoria  has  an  abundance  of  fine 
schools,  excellent  highways,  deepwater  nav- 
igation, railroad  and  truck  transportation 
facilities,  airUne  and  bus  transportation.  A 
very  healthy  climate  and  nearby  mountain 
and  seashore  areas  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  living  in  this  remarkably  fine  area  of  the 
Pacmc  coast. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  unthinkable  that 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  should  de- 
cide to  expand  its  facilities  In  SeatUe  at  the 
expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  when  a  multl- 
mllUon  dollar  permanent  Government  instal- 
lation on  deep  water  can  be  uUlized  at  very 
little  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
oeeanographic  facUlUes  and  an  oeeano- 
graphic ship  base.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  use  of  this  nearby  existing  facility 
and  against  the  expenditure  of  huge  sums 
of  Federal  money  to  create  a  new  facility 
in  the  same  general  coastal  area. 

In  fairness  to  you,  I  should  point  out  t%at 
I  Intend  to  take  this  matter  to  higher  au- 
thority at  the  White  Hotise  level  with  the 
request  Uiat  your  decision  to  expand  the 
faculties  and  ship  base  at  Seattle  be  thor- 
oughly reviewed.  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
the  course  of  action  I  am  foUowing  is  In  the 
interest  of  good  government  and  economy 
for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  joun. 

Watkk  Moksc. 
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Pafortunately,  Admiral  Kato,  with  (he 
itance  of  Oenexal  Serviees  Adminis- 
tntkm,  went  full  speed  ahead  and  a« 
rapidly  as  possible,  as  win  be  seen  In  a 
moment  when  I  read  another  Interesting 
clocimient,  and  negotiated  some  contracts 
for  the  location  of  their  expanded  pro- 
gram at  Seattle.  In  my  judement,  they 
were  guilty  oi  an  affront  to  iUe  White 
House  and  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, because  I  had  glren  Admiral  Karo 
notice  that  this  subject  would  be  taken 
up  at  the  White  House  level. 

As  I  have  made  clear  to  the  President 
on  other  occasions,  what  are  needed  in 
the  Pentagon  are  some  orders  from  the 
White  House  on  such  matters  as  this, 
for  apparently  there  are  in  the  Pentagon 
BttikUng  too  many  persons  who  think 
they  ean  give  the  White  House  a  nm- 
aronnd;  and  as  we  lo<^  at  the  record  in 
this  case.  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  they 
have  been  succeeding  In  doing.  But  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  President,  because 
in  most  iitf  tanees  he  is  xx>t  aware  that 
they  are  following  that  course  of  action. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  White  House 
has  notice  of  it  bi  this  ease;  and  in  this 
case  the  time  has  c<Hne  for  those  in  the 
Pentagon  to  get  some  orders  from  the 
White  House,  and  the  time  has  also  come 
for  some  Cabinet  officers  in  charge  of 
some  oth^  skgencies  and  departments  to 
take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  waste  of  money 
the  General  Serrices  Administration  ap- 
parently contemplates  by  going  forward 
With  an  attempted  negotiated  sale  of 
this  base  at  far.  far  below  Its  ralue.  and 
thereby,  in  miy  judgment,  "laying  an 
egg"  of  scandal  for  this  administration, 
to  be  hatched  in  the  heat  of  the  1964 
campaign. 

As  a  Democrat  and  as  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  President.  I  can  do  no  more 
tonight  than  warn  him  that  this  one 
cannot  be  "swept  nnder  the  rug."  A 
State  is  aroused.  My  State  ia  entitled  to 
Justice  from  the  White  House,  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  Tongue  Point;  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  lei  the  people  of  my  State 
down  on  this  Issue,  even  though  It  brings 
ne  into  eonfllet  with  my  administration, 
for  my  administration  win  be  dead  wrong 
if  it  does  not  put  Tongue  Point  to  Federal 
use. 

My  adminlstraUon  will  be  guilty  of  an 
nnconsclon  able,  shocking  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  if  it  Junks  Tongue 
Ptrfnt  for  a  price  anywhere  near  $1  mil- 
Iten. 

Let  me  say  to  the  business  interests 
in  Astoria.  Oreg..  for  some  of  them  will 
not  be  happy  with  my  words  tonight, 
inasmuch  as  a  group  ot  than  would  like 
to  get  Tongue  Point  for  a  million  doUars. 
or  thereabouts— that,  of  coarse.  If 
Tongue  Point  is  going  to  be  Jimked.  if 
the  President  tells  me  he  is  going  to  ap- 
prove a  Junking  of  Tongue  Point  for  a 
mimon  dollars.  If  that  Is  the  decision 
from  on  high,  then  I  win  do  the  best  I 
can  to  see  to  it  that  the  business  in- 
terests of  my  State  get  every  opportunity 
to  "get  In"  on  Tongue  Point.  But  I  win 
do  that  with  a  sad  heart,  Mr.  Presidoit. 
for  that  Is  not  good  for  the  economy  of 
my  State.  I  know  the  various  proposals 
bedng  made  for  so-caUed  industrial  ose 
of  some  of  the  facilities  at  Tongue  Point: 
but  let  xne  sajT  to  the  peopie  of  Astoria 


that  the  jobs  which  woudd  be  created 
froca  that  kind  at  use  oi  Ttoaguc  Pirint 
would  be  but  a  pittance  of  eeonomie  re- 
turn to  my  State,  compared  to  what  the 

economic  return  to  my  State  woidd  be 
if  Tongue  Point  were  put  to  a  fit  and 
proper  use.  The  difference  bctweoi  the 
two  is  the  difference  between  pennies 
and  doUars.  Mr.  President,  for  any  one 
of  the  several  potential  Federal  projects 
now  under  consideration  at  various  levels 
of  this  adminlstraUon,  Including  the 
White  House,  would  result  in  a  tremen- 
dous economic  lift  to  the  Astoria  area, 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  economically 
depressed  areas  in  all  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
an  economic  area  in  my  State  which  has 
gone  through  the  economic  wringer  since 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  was  closed. 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base  became  the 
economic  lifeline  of  the  Astoria  area. 
But  since  then,  businesses  have  closed, 
and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people 
have  moved  away. 

I  say  to  this  administration,  come 
with  me  to  Astoria,  and  take  a  look  at 
the  economic  hardships  you  have  caused 
by  closing  the  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base. 
I  have  not  taken  the  position  that  you 
were  wrong  In  closing  it,  insofar  as  thw 
use  to  which  It  was  being  put  by  the 
Navy  was  concerned.  I  did  not  take  the 
position  that  under  no  eireamstances 
should  you  close  It.  I  never  have,  nor 
will  I.  take  such  a  position  under  such 
a  fact  sftoation. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  this  ad- 
ministration, from  the  very  beginning 
1  did  say.  -All  right;  It  no  longer  is  useful 
for  the  use  to  which  the  Navy  has  been 
patting  It  The  Navy  no  longer  needs  It 
for  that  purpose.  But  do  not  destroy 
this  fine  base.  Put  It  to  other  Federal 
uses.  Do  not  be  adding  to  your  budget 
requests  minions  of  dcrflars  for  the  con- 
struction of  Federal  f  aciUtles  or  services 
elsewhere,  when  many  of  those  services 
could  be  moved  to  Tongue  Point,  and 
thus  would  put  this  base  to  eeonomie 
use  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties  and  would  also  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  economic  position  of 
the  State  of  Oregon," 

That  has  been  my  position.  »n<t  it  u 
my  position  of  equity  tonight.  We  are 
entitled  to  a  fair  deal  from  this  admin- 
lstraUon. We  are  enUtled  to  have  this 
administration  move  forward  in  Astoria 
in  keeping  with  its  promises  of  a  pro- 
gressive program  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

The  facts  are  on  the  side  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Oregon  delega- 
Uon,  and  the  Justice  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  and  the  people  of  Ongan.  I 
do  not  beUeve.  I  refuse  to  beUeve,  that 
once  the  President  fully  understands  the 
symbolism  of  the  Tbngue  Point  case,  he 
wfll  not  make  clear  to  the  officials  of' his 
adminlstraUon  that  he  wants  no  more 
"run  around"  such  as  we  got  from  the 
GeodeUc  Survey,  under  the  directorship 
of  Admiral  Karo.  as  regards  potti^  to 
use,  for  a  Federal  purpose,  the  facility 
o<  Tongue  Pblnt. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  certain 
other  letters  which  deal  with  tills  prob- 
lem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 


be  printed  tn  the  Rxooaa,  In  ehrvookigi. 
cal  order. 

There  being  no  etjectfcm.  Uie  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rac- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

Trx  WlMiim  Botm, 
Wtuhington,  D.C^  f  «br««ry  5,  1H3 
Hon.  Watks  Moux. 
US.  StnaU. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Sknatob:  Just  a  hjuty  not*  to  ae- 
knowlKlge  the  copy  of  jrour  tetUr  of  Jan. 
uary  31  on  the  Tongue  Point  facility. 

At  the  meeting  last  week  ot  oongreaalonal 
11a  lion  repreaentatlTea  at  the  Wblt*  Houaa 
I  dlscuncd  the  urgency  In  nay  qplnlon  ot 
utilizing  thla  One  eatahllahnMnt.  Commerce 
U  giving  It  a  real  hard  look.  I  wlU  advlae 
you  of  developmente. 

With  kind  penonal  regards.  X  am. 
Sincerely, 

LAwazxcs  V.  O'BanK, 

Special  AtaiaUnt  to  the  PrttUUnt. 

o 

Hon.  Watws  Mobsx. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sxif  atok  :  In  the  abaence  of  Secretary 
Hodge*,  who  1*  out  of  the  country,  X  wleh 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  Jan- 
xiary  31.  1963,  concerning  Tongu*  Point  Naval 
Base,  Oreg.  In  ancortlance  with  your  rtquwt 
to  have  an  independent  review  wttliln  the 
Conunerce  X3epartm*nt  regarrtliig  Tongue 
Point  facilitiea,  I  ahaU  look  Into  thi^  entire 
matter  and  make  a  report  aa  aoon  as  poeslble. 
As  soon  as  X  have  completed  this  study  I  shall 
be,  In  further  toxich  vlth  you. 

Mr.  Ralph  Dungan  of  th*  Whit*  Houae  haa 
called  regarding  this  matter  and  I  ahall  see 
that  he  is  kept  abreast  of  any  developments. 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wleh**. 
Sincerely  yours. 

fB  P.   POLBT. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
refer  now  to  a  letter  dated  January  31, 
1963.  which  I  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hodgea.  Because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  boar.  I  shall  not  take 
time  to  i^ad  this  kmg  letter.  But.  Mr. 
President,  it  Is  a  letter  In  which  I  can  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  the  record  which  the  Geodetic  Survey 
had  been  making  in  respect  to  Tongue 
Point:  and  the  Qeodetlc  Storey  falls 
under  the  jurlsdicUon  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  It  Is  a  letter  in  which  I  en- 
closed the  correspcmdence  that  I  had  in 
behalf  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  with  Admiral  Karo. 
the  Director  of  tlie  Oeod^ic  Survey.  It 
is  a  letter  In  which  I  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  merits  of  the 
position  of  the  Oregon  delegation  and 
the  procedin-e  that  we  had  been  follow- 
ing with  the  adminlstraUon  In  trying  to 
get  it  to  take  the  necessary  acUon  to 
prevent  the  great  Injustice  tliat  a  con- 
tinues to  visit  upon  the  Astoria  commu- 
nity and  the  people  of  my  State.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  cnthre  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  tn  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  obJeeOon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prtated  In  the  Rxcou, 
as  foUows: 

Jamvast  31.  1903. 
Hon.  Ldtbsb  H.  wo«^— 
Secretary  o/  Com»i«rc*, 
i>e]Mrtflteiit  of  Commerce, 
WoMhinfftOK,  DX:. 

DBAS  Mm.  Sbcbbtsbt:  It  was  BMst  kind  of 
you  to  tak*  Uau  out  oi  your  vary  bu^  ecbsd- 
ule  to  consider  my  comments  relative  to  the 
Tongue  Point  Naval  Base.  Oreg.  TIm  con- 
ference with  yea  was  particularly  apprecl- 
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ated    because    the    full    utUlBation    of    the  the  whlme  of  federal  personnel  but  In  ae-  open  storage  area,  paiHag  areas  and  vehlcu- 

Tongue   Point  facility  has  become  one   ot  oontanoe  with  a  system  of  fair  dlstrtbntioa  lar  access  and  w*^fif^iTin«"|[  areas  are  also 

the  major  objecUvee  of  the  entire  Oregon  ot  Oovemmeiii  eei  f ioea  among  the  States  required. 

congressional  delegation  and  the  leadership  end  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Fetferal  Oov-  la  order  to  aaaiBt  the  contractor  in  plan- 

of  the  State  government  of  Oregon.  emment.     X   am   convinced.    Mr.   President,  ning  oavipleUoB  ef   the   base   the   required 

Early  last  ye«u-.  I  was  Informed  of  plans  that  If  the  Tongue  Point  Base  were  located  avallabiU^  ot  apace  for  occupancy  Is  listed 

that  were  then  under  consideration  for  the  In  Puget  Sound  or  the  San  Fraadseo  Bay  as  follows: 

expansion  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  area  or  the  Loe  Angeles-San  Pedro  area,  the  1.  Warehouse  spaee  to  be   completed  by 

at  Its  oceanographlc  center  In  Seattle,  Waah-  Defense  E>epartment  would  have  cUmbed  all  June  1,  1963.     If  ooBstruetlon  Is  not  eom- 

izkgton.     Th*   avallabUlty    of    Tongu*   PoUit  over  Itself  In  lu  haste  to  find  a  \ise  for  it.  pleted  by  the  date  specified,  the  contractor 

for  this  purpose  was  made  known  to  Admiral          **In  the  long  drawn  out  discussions  vrlth  wlU  provide  temporary    tsaiiiliimss  space  at 

Karo.  Director  of   th*  Coaat  and  Geodetic  your  staff  advisers  and  various  officials  of  another  locatkm. 

Survey,  and  under  date  ot  March  IS.  1982.  the  PenUgon  Building  and  other  Depart-  2.  Wharfage,  taelodlng  the  oocnpleted  plp- 

Admlral  Karo  wrote  to  m*  supplying  an  ad-  ments,  we  have  suggeetad  that  TOegue  Point  ing  for  steam,  wmtar.  sewage  dlspoeal  and 

Terse  report  oonoernlng  the  possible  us*  oC  be  used  in  oonneetlon  with  expanding  faeUl-  electrical    connectloeis    at    aU    ah^    b^^lM 

Tongue  Point.    A  copy  of   Admiral  Karo's  ^^«"  toe  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.   Some  wiU  be  required  by  September  1.  ISSS.    The 

tetter  Is  sncloeed.    In  my  reply  to  Admiral  w«eks  ago.  we  notlfled  Mr.  Larry  O'Brien  ot  water,  electrical  and  aewage  dlapoeal  eonnec- 

Ksro  I  Informed  him  that  I  completely  dls-  ^«  controversy  we  were  having  with  Ad-  tlons  to  be  ready  for  use  by  the  qieclfled 

agrved  with  bto  re— onlng.     A  copy  of  my  "o^ni  Karo  concerning  his  propoad  to  ex-  date.     (See  note  below.) 

reply  letter  of  March  17.  1962.  is  attached.  P^^^l  Coast  and  OeodeUc  faelUttos  at  I>uget  3.  Office  space  to  be  ciompl*tad  by  Scptem- 

On  the  same  data,  I  wrote  to  the  President  Bound.    In  behalf  of  the  Ocegoo  delegation,  ber  1. 1963. 

pointing  out  to  him  the  iaaportance  of  plac-  '  answered  point  by  point  his  lame  excuse*  *■  Laboratories,  shops  and   boat  shed   to 

Ing  any  expanded  Ooaat  and  GeodeUc  Sur-  '**    preferring    Puget    Sound    over   Tcmgue  be  completed  by  September  1.  1963. 

vey  facilities  at  Tbcgue  Point  and  alluded  ^o^^-    X  said  at  the  time  and  repeat  now  S.  Final  Implementatloa  of  aervioe  utlll- 

to  the  fact  that  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  ^'^^  ^ii&t  shotild  have  happened  was  that  ties.    Including   heat   for   buildings,   to    be 

try  to  ez^aln  ov  failure  to  use  the  multl-  ^*  White  House  should  have  ocdared  him  completed  by  September  80,  1963. 

miiUon-doIlar   installation   whUe   expanding  ***  make  use  of  Tongue  Point,  because  I  am  The  following  is  a  general  breakdown  of 

other  facOtUes  for  wtilota  Ttongne  Point  Is  ■•t^*^"!  that  if  you  had  been  given  the  op-  space  requirements  for  the  base: 

Ideally  suited.    A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Pt'tunlty  to  review  his  rationalisations,  you  I-  Dockage: 

President  Is  also  enelased.  would  have  rejected  them  aa  did  not  only  LImear 

Aecording  to  th*  lat*st  Informattoc  I  have  ***•  <^>reBon  delegation  but  on*  newspaper  '     feet 

received,  the  Cbast  and  Oeodetto  Survey  Is  ^^'^  another  In  Oregon  which  blasted  your  4   ships   at   810   feet   overall   length 

giving  ponT*^'^t«»"  to  other  looatkma.  such  •«*«nlnl8tratlon  for  Admiral  ICaro's  atlly  per-         (62-foot   beam) 1,240 

M  San  Frandsoo,  for  •spaiMlon  of  the  Sor-  'ormance  in  rejecting  Ton^e  I>olnt."  >    ships    at    212    feet    overaU    length 

vey's  program.  'fsnkly,  M*'.  Secretary.  I  am  convinced  that         (42-foot   beam) 424 

I  wish  to  emphasise,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Admiral  Karo  and  his  associates  are  unable  ^    ships   at    103    feet  overall   length 

the    great    bulk    of    th*    >n«t>n«t;H^TM    ^x  to  consider  this  case  with  complete  objectlv-         (S3-foot  ^beam) 326 

Tongue  Point  are  permanent  In  nature,  are  '^7-    ^  sm  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  noth-  ^  '^*t  clearance  between  stem  and 

completely  modem  and  are  ready  for  inune-  ^^  would  be  gained  in  the  interest  of  fair         stem  of  berthed  shlpe  (T  by  26) 175 

diet*  use.    They  will  last  for  scores  of  years,  consideration  of  Tongue  Point  If  Admiral  

The  living  quarters  on  the  hill  overlooking  1^»ro  and  his  associates  were  given  the  as-  Total 9,  ig5 

Tongue  Point  consist  of  permanent  homes,  slgnment  of  reviewing  the  poaslble  use  of  (Mora.— Adeouate  wwaM>  disnoaai  faciuti^ 

not   barracks   housing.     Theee   homee   have  Tongue   Point.     Efficiency  and  economy  In  toe  dockMlveM^  ^^Sl\21^  ttol^Sin 

been  kept  up  extw^*^  weU,  have  spacious  2!T*™m«nt.  X  feel,  require  an  Independent  ba.*.  shaU  bTprovUled  InwnXwmanc?  Sth 

lawns  and    are    loeaWl   on   paved   streets,  review  within  the  Department  of  Commerce.  «m»ii«^rit»^«.nfc.  Z^AtZl^*^^^**!.^ 

They  are  Ideal  for  family  u...    The  buln-.  This  Is  all  X  aak  b^ra^li^am  satisfied  S?t  ^f^^t^^^i.^^' Si^J^^^i^^ 

center  of  the  city  of  Astoria.  5  or  6  mUes  such   an   independent  review  would  reveal  rout«i  ^wi^^^TrnxS^bTt^lto^^o^ 

distant,  eontitos  dep^runent  stores,  shop-  that  Tongue  Potot  Is  a  highly  dertrable  fa-  ^^STSl  ^LSBttoTiiSS^T^ 

s^tSTiiSriftrurssfiS-e^ssjn^  ^^'o^.^TT^-^''^'^  ^  ^  ^'  iS?^ sss^FiS^  °' 

SSr^th^^Hl^wa-fSSSu..^  ^^Ag^  my  appreciation  «.  beat  persos^  S^L^^iS'SS  S^  ^  ^ 

of  Oregon  has  assured  i^  th^t  If  highway                 Sincerely  .J?*.SS!^  f™*  **  *"  *.-!l^^'!^.  *"' 

transportation  betwwn  Portland  and^torte                o^ce^^'y.                      Watk.  M«.-.  'J^^jtl^nt  to  area  oocuplal  by  buildings 

U  regarded  as  a  problem  In  thU  Instance,  the                                                      '»*!««  saoasz.  of  the  baas. 

State  of  Oregon  stands  ready  to  supply  fS.S         Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  "  '^"*  *"  '*"•*  **  *ockage  they  shall 

mimon  immwiiat*iy  in  highway  isaprove-  unanimoos  consent  to  include  the  hifor-  5j^  ^1^^*?""*^!"*,^!^  '?*'?*  «f  26  test 

mento  on  the  lower  Oolumbto  Blver  highway,  matlon  that  we  ncMTpa  fmm  ♦^•  rXi«  *"^                     ***"  *"*  ""  **'—""**  b»- 

Thls  would  make  th^Portiand-Astortrhigh-  deUc  Sur^v  ^t^^ SS^Jnf  SS"  *~^J?J«"     «•**!».  «r  sUps.  ara  uaml.  the 

way   one   of   the    flnast  superhlghwanTm  ifl7iH„l!rTLf  ^k              ,i^   *^^^  sioogald*  dM:k  for   loading  and  offloading 

Oeifim.                               P-r«*s«way.  w  jflcatlons  that  they  would  need  for  any  ahaii  be  dear  for  at  isMk  so  feat,   sups  ai« 

In  view  of  the  fan«oUig  oonsldsratlons  ^^^^^^   that^they   were   to  move   into,  to  be  of  sxach  width  as  to  allow  two  &2^oot 

and  many  others,  tfa*  Tongu*  Point  instaiia-  "^ey  are  spedflcations  which  Tongue  '""^"^   '^"^  ^   ^  bestbad   abreast   with 

tian.  which  u  botli  idaaUy  aiuiatad  and  Point  completely  met   and  more  than  Bui>euv«rtng  V^  betwaen  ships, 

squlpped.  shoold  b*  glvm  serious  eonsldera-  met.  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  sub-  ''^^^  mtnlmnm  required  water  depth  aloag- 

tlon  for  ewpanrtnn  of  th*  acUvltles  of  th*  sequently  admitted  was  true,  but  only  ■""  °^  P**"  and/or  sbpa  la  2S  f**t  at  low 

*!C2oughltl.noiadmltt*dop«Uybyaay  i^X^^Itt^^  fSSS  ^Sh'TlI?***  '^il^lndlvUlnal  ahlp  b«ths  must  hav  stoam 

of  to*  top  paopl*  in  th*  OoaatTod  GMxlMlc  ^"**  ^^  Secretary  found  were  binding  heat,  water,  eleetrtelty.  and  sewer  eonnec- 

Survey,  I  feel  that  on*  of  th*  r«aaons  for  upon    the    Federal    Government,    and  tions. 

th*lr   reltictaae*   to   mak*   ua*  of   Tongue  therefore  made  the  move  to  Seattle  nee-  >•  SmaU  boat  baalm: 

Point  Is  the  feeling  that  outaid*  entertain-  essary.  Sauan 

ment  facilities  In  Astoria  are  not  comparable         Th^ri*  hpJn»  nn  AhfM>Mnn    ft>i.  ««f«,  feet 

to  thoee  in  Seattle,  aaa  ftandsco.  or  other  „J^^^^^ZJ^^J^J^H^?l'  5  launches  at  se-foe*  Isngtls  phu  piers '^ 

large  metropoUtan  araas.    I  commented  on  ™a"on  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  ,o,  i.^^«»,  p|fitfCT»iir                      a  ooo 

this  last  summer  when  I  wrote  to  the  Preal-  Rkcord.  as  follows :  Maneuvering  rvxn  wttkla  tb*  taniin"  6  000 

dent    In  my  memorandum  to  the  President.  bhip  Basb  RmjuiaxMrirra-SaArni  "— 

•We  recognise  that  Astoria,  Orag,  doe.  not  ^  IX.^S^  ^  2!^^^  ^"^Tl  7^^.^^^  ^^^ *'"* 

provide  Navy  personnel  or  other  Ptederal  Gov-  fwfr2L5?^  ^  oceaiMgr^hlc  laboratory  in  The  sman  boat  basin  shsn  be  adjacent  to 

emment  personnel  with  the  variety  of  so-  ^iJ^^t^iZ^ J^^^t^J^^!^  ''J^  **"  ^*°**  area  of  the  base.     It  Is  to  have 

caUed   extra    currtcular    Uvlng   enJoymenU  J»,*™»«*^- ™»« 'l***^  leather    protecUon    from     an    directions. 

avaUable  at  Puget  Sound.  San  Ptanclaco  Bay  ^„Z^^*    '  i.     *     '^^  "'^  ™"^  ***^*  '^  Landing  pUtforms  shaU  be  low-level  piers  of 

or  the  Loe  rtnraUrs  flan  Pedro  ar«a.    How-  *"   „  .,  *****»*•  °'  bwthlng  eight  shtpa;   a  2-feet  height  above  lak*  level.     The  piers 

ever,  Astoria,  Owg.,  doea  provld*  fine  Uvlng  !?"**^ L*'°*5  ***^  **  «u««rtent  slae  to  aoooiao-  shaU  have  the  minimum  width  of  6  feet, 

condlttooa  for  OoJammant  perwrnn*!.  and  5***  ^^  isunches;  suaeiant  buJUbngs  space  Thar*  ahaU  b*  a  suAstait  aambar  <tf  piers  to 

our  mmury  p«««n*l  and  ^Sltt^o;.^  ^^^  ^1^^'SS^' JS^^'^SL^fS!^^  todlvldually  tte  up  gva  gS-f cot  [ 

m*nt  p*raoaB*i  should  hav*  It  "^Mt  varv  ri3^_fr^'  '''*'**°t  o«o^  nreaanBra|iiilii  four  skiffs.    Amptt  spas*  fa 

dsar  tbtZmttbatCtavaralMnt  aovlo^^  laboratori**  (wet  and  dry)  and  a  eantraUaad  the  launch**  wftthte  tbTbaaln  shaU  b*  ve^ 

going  to^oSSKl^rS^S^tSTwltt  "**!!?-  ^T'?^^^'  dlstrlbutto.  of  haat.  vhtod.    Two  floodbgkt.  of  suOMMit  IntME^ 

,^^                                aoBwuano*  wna  ^.ter,  and  electricity  throughout  tke  baae.  to  Ugh*  up  the  *atlr*  aiaa  *f  the  baSla  la 

*'**— *ib  A  shed  for  small  boat  covered  storage,  aa  raqulnd. 
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WorkiiAom 

4,900 

SnbtotaL       

•,700 

Oraad  total 

17,300 

>  Initial  namber  beginning  in  1063  with  gradual  annual 
increases. 

4.  General  requiremenU  for  heated  speoe: 
(a)  Wet  laboratory  (ooeanographlc) , 
l,aoo  square  feet:  The  wet  laboratory  can  be 
on  any  floor  level,  preferably  the  ground 
floor.  It  ahall  be  located  in  the  aame  area  of 
the  baae  aa  the  rest  of  the  Uboratory  eom- 
^ez.  It  ahall  have  115-volt  electrical  out- 
let* spcMed  at  6  feet  along  all  permanent 
walls;  hot  and  cold  runnUig  water  at  a  height 
of  4  feet  and  spaced  at  H  feet  or  lees  along 


the  length  of  permanent  walls:  sewer  con- 
nections, statable  for  serrielng  kttehen-type 
sink  at  each  pair  of  water  outlets.  Movable 
wall  partitions  of  Johns-lCanTllle  Ttanslte 
wall  universal  type  or  B.  P.  Hauaerman  Co. 
ICasterwalls  type,  or  eqxiivalent.  which  can  be 
arranged  to  ault  the  user,  shall  be  Installed 
throughout  the  wet  laboraUnr.  Hi*  labora- 
tory rooms  shall  be  heated  and  have  lifting 
suitable  for  drafting  purpose*.  Floor  load 
requirements  are  100  pounds  per  square  foot. 

(b)  Dry  laboratory  (ooeanographlc). 
1.600  square  feet:  Tliis  laboratory  to  be  gen- 
eral office  type  of  spaoe  for  special  equip- 
ment. It  Is  to  be  adjacent  to  the  library  and 
conference  room  and  to  the  oeeanographlc 
laboratory  offices.  It  is  to  be  heated  and 
have  general  office  tTP»  lighting.  The  fa- 
cility may  occupy  any  floor,  preferable  loca- 
tion would  be  adjoining  or  above  the  wet 
laboratory.  Floor  load  requirements  are  100 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

(c)  electronics  laboratory,  1.300  square 
feet:  This  labcH-atory.  due  to  handling  of 
heavy  gear,  shall  be  located  on  the  ground 
floor.  It  shall  be  heated  and  have  drafting 
room  type  lighting.  Floor  load  requirements 
are  150  pound*  per  aquare  foot. 

(d)  Special-purpoae  space :  Square 

feet 

Utoary 600 

Conference  room BOO 

Vault — aoo 

Workshops  (see  item  (g) ) 4.  SOO 

Total B,  700 

The  library  and  conference  room  should 
be  adjacent  to  the  dry  laboratory  and  general 
oOee  space.    Beating  reqiiired. 

The  vault  1*  to  be  walk-ln  type  and  fully 
flreprooC  iDcludlBg  the  door.  Only  a  con- 
ventional lock  for  mialmum  security  is  re- 
quired.  The  type  of  construction  of  the  vault 


will  determine  the  floor  oa  which  it  may 
be  kioated.  It  shotUd  be  readUy  scc—lble 
to  dry  laboratory,  twnnesrtng  aOo*.  and  ship 
qOo*.  Floor  load  limit*  iliall  b*  IM  pound* 
par  aquar*  foot.  Heating  and  Ughtlng  ar* 
required. 

(e)   Drafting  officee: 

Square  feet 

Prnne— Ing  office 3.300 

Ship  oflloe.. 1.600 

Oeeanographlc  office* 300 


Total - 4.000 


The  drafting  oAoe*  may  occupy  any  floor, 
llkey  «hall  be  open  space  eqtilpped  with 
light*  suitable  for  draftmg.  Floor  load  re- 
quirements are  100  pounds  per  square  foot. 
Heating  reqtilred. 

The  300  square  feet  of  drafting  spaoe  re- 
quired In  the  oeeanographlc  offices  may  be 
a  portion  of  a  room  within  the  offices  having 
suitable  lighting  for  drafting  piupoees.  If 
so  located,  the  300  square  feet  shall  be 
added  to  the  spaoe  required  by  the  labora- 
tory ofltoes. 

(f)   Oeneral  office  space: 

Squmre  feet 

Administration 700 

Psnonnel- 400 

Oeeanographlc  labcvatory 3.000 

Field  partis* BOO 


Total.. - S.600 

The  general  office  spaoe  may  occupy  any 
floor:  however,  the  3.000  square  feet  required 
for  the  oeeanographlc  laboratory  offices  is 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  to  the  dry  laboratory 
Bfimcm. 

All  general  office  space  shall  be  heated 
and  have  adequate  lighting.  Floor  load  re- 
quirements are  100  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Itie  space  for  the  oeeanographlc  labora- 
tory offices  shall  be  divided  into  five  sepa- 
rate offices  of  approximately  equal  size. 
Movable  wall  partitions,  as  referred  to  in 
item  (a)  wet  laboratory,  shall  be  used  for 
dividing  the  space. 

(g)  Workrtiop*:  Square  feet 

Carpenter  and  machine  shop 1.600 

Boat  repair  shop 3.000 

Crating,  shipping,  and  receiving  shop.  1,000 


Total 4.600 

The  workshop*  shall  be  oo  th*  ground 
floor  of  buildings.  They  should  be  intercon- 
nected and  so  arranged  as  to  place  the  boat 
repair  shop  nearest  the  water  edge. 

The  boat  repair  shop  shall  be  of  40  feet 
minimum  width  with  two  16-foot-wlde  doors 
opening  to  the  outside  and  high  enough  to 
allow  entrance  of  a  36-foot  launch  and 
cradle. 

The  carpenter  and  machineahop  ahall  have 
at  least  one  la-f  oot-wlde  door  opening  to  the 
outald*. 

The  crating,  shipping,  and  receiving  shop 
shall  have  an  8-foot-wide  door  at  a  truck 
loading  dock.  The  dock  shall  be  truck  bed 
height. 

All  shops  shall  be  heated  and  be  fully 
lighted.  Fire  prevention  facilitiee  shall  be 
provided.  Floor  load  requirement*  are  300 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

5.  Warehouse  space,  10,000  sqiuu^  feet: 
Warehouse  space  to  be  on  ground  floor  of 
buildings.  Multiple  buildings  may  be  used 
If  the  minimum  space  requirements  are  met. 
Adequate  lighting  and  fire  prevention  facUl- 
tie*  are  required.  Ample  siae  doorways  for 
easy  access  to  all  parts  of  warehouse  area  are 
reqxiired.  Floor  loading  requirements  are 
400  pounds  per  square  foot. 

6.  Small-boat  storage  shed,  4.000  square 
feet:  The  shed  shall  be  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
small-boat  basin  and  adjacent  to  the  boat 
repair  shop  if  possible.  (In  order  that  boats 
up  to  36  feet  may  be  hoisted  from  the  water 
into  the  abed.)  (Boat  hoist  to  be  furnished 
later  by  agency.) 


Minimum  width  of  shed  cover  shall  be  U 
feet.  The  length  of  the  shed  shall  be  dic- 
tated by  location.  Floor  load  requirements 
are  400  pounds  per  square  foot. 

7.  Open  storag*  area,  S.000  square  feet: 
The  open  storage  area  can  be  located  any- 
where on  the  base  but  shall  be  all  in  one 
area.  It  shall  be  used  for  storage  of  items 
that  can  be  left  in  the  open  such  as  pro- 
pellors.  boat  cradles,  etc. 

8.  Vehicular  parking  space.  9.600  squars 
feet:  60  vehicles  at  100  square  feet  per  ve- 
hicle. The  parking  space  can  be  distributed 
throughout  the  basf. 

9.  Acoees  and  v^icle  maneuvering  spaoe: 
Ample  vehicular  acceas  to  all  buildings,  park- 
ing areas,  storage  areas,  berthing  areas,  ths 
small-boat  basin  and  storage  shed  shall  be 
provided. 

10.  Special  requirements:  (a)  Dtllitiss 
building  and  boiler  room.  1.600  square  feet. 

This  utilities  building  can  be  located  any- 
where on  the  base  (ground  floor).  It  shall 
have  the  capacity  of  providing — 

(1)  Electrical  power.  440  volts.  60  cycle.  I 
phase: 

JrUoiMitt-Ho«rt 
perdaf 
4    ships.    360    kilowatts   each    (IMO 

kilowatt-hours) 34.000 

3  ships.  160  kUowatts  each  (MO  kilo- 
watt-hours)  _     7.300 

3  ship*.  80  kilowatt*  each  (160  kllo- 

watt-hoiuv) S.840 

btilldlng*  60  kUowatt*.. 1,410 


trtbutlon  header  for  operation  of  either  or 
both  boilers  (at  the  aaaae  pressure)  shall  be 
furnished.)  


Total. 86.480 

(3)  PoUble  water: 

Oallont 
per  day 

8  ships  at  3.600  gallons  per  day 30. 800 

Base  facillUes 600 


Total 31.800 

(NoTi. — Ships    flushing    and    flrs     main 
waters  not  Included.) 

(3)   Steam  (36  p^i.  at  shlpslde) : 

Pounds 
per  hour 

4  ships.  3.000  pounds  p«r  hour  each 8. 000 

3  ships.  1300  pounds  per  hour  each. _  8.600 
3  ships.  1.000  poiinds  per  hour  each..  3,  000 
Base   buildlni^   approximately 1.300 


Total.. 14.800 

(NoTs. — Total  steam  denu.nd.  except  for 
heating  of  buildings,  will  not  be  required 
until  the  baae  is  in  full  operation.  This  may 
not  be  needed  until  early  1064  or  later.) 

The  utllitle*  building  shall  have  connec- 
tions to  all  ship  berths  and  buildings  re- 
quiring the  sr-vloe  utilities. 

(b)  Security:  The  base  grounds  shall  be 
surrounded  by  an  8-foo4-hlgh  link-wire  se- 
curity fence.  Fire  prevention  facilities  are 
required  throughout  the  base  and  buildings, 
noodlightlng  of  sufficient  intensity  and 
placement  as  to  light  up  all  the  base  grounds 
and  wharf  areas  are  required. 

11.  Surfacing  of  grounds:  Kxcept  for  land- 
scaping areas,  the  entire  area  of  the  base 
shall  be  surfaced.  All  aooeas.  vehicular 
maneuvering  and  open  storage  areas  shall 
be  surfaced  by  blacktop  or  concrete  of  suit- 
able strength  to  withstand  heavy  loads. 
Parking  shall  be  surfaced  by  blacktop  or 
crushed  rock.  Piers  or  access  areas  along- 
side Blip*  shall  be  stxrfaced  with  wood,  black- 
top or  concrete  according  to  methods  of  con- 
struction. 

Appropriate  drainage  for  the  entire  base 
shall  be  provided. 

(Non.— A  fuel  tank  of  at  least  15,000 
gallons  capacity  shall  be  provided,  in  con- 
formance with  all  applicable  safety  codes, 
and  located  in  such  a  manner  as  to  not  inter- 
fere with  operation  of  the  base.  A  large 
boiler  for  the  above  dockalde  steam  require- 
ments and  a  amaller  boiler  for  office  heat 
requirements,  provided  with  a  manifold  dls- 


Nora*  CoMCBunira  Tokoit*  Poarv 

IlC*rALLATK>W 

This  project  cost  the  Federal  Oovemment 
approximately  818  million.  It  was  declared 
esoess  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy  and  was 
turned  over  to  the  General  Services  Admlnls- 
tratioo  as  surplus  property.  The  General 
flgirlce*  Administration  has  appraised  it 
BMSt  recently  at  $1  mlUloo. 

The  attached  brochxuv  supplied  by  the 
Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce  contains  a 
complete  description  of  the  facility.  Its 
main  installations  are  the  following:  A 
ixKtoring  basin,  eight  berthing  piers,  includ- 
ing several  which  admit  deep-draft  ships,  a 
marginal  wharf,  seaplane  ramps,  marine  fuel 
gtorage  and  fueling  facilities,  three  buildings 
eoQSlstlng  of  ship  faculties,  ammunition 
storage,  magazine  hangars,  supply  offices, 
warehouses,  a  lumber  storage  yard,  a 
vehicle  storage  shed,  dispensary  and  hos- 
pital building,  administrative  headquarters 
and  other  office  buildings,  all  of  permanent 
nature,  almost  400  family  units,  barracks 
buUdlngs.  a  gymnasium  and  theater,  a  steam 
generating  plant,  a  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cility, a  railroad  spur  and  railroad  siding  and 
Tarlous  miscellaneous  buildings. 

Several  months  ago.  we  oonununlcated  with 
Admiral  Karo.  pointing  out  the  availability 
of  this  excellent  facility  for  an  Installatkm 
of  ths  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the 
Oeiiartment  of  Conuneroe. 

Under  date  at  Mareh  16.  Admiral  Karo  sup- 
plied a  report  indicating  that  the  Ooast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  would  stay  in  Seattle,  and 
maintain  Its  oeeanographlc  center  there.  On 
March  17.  1963.  we  wrote  to  Admiral  Karo 
Indicating  that  his  reply  was  not  satisfactory. 
Copies  of  this  correspondence  are  enclosed. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  proposals  are 
now  being  made  for  expansion  of  the  Ooast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  Center  in  Washington 
8UU. 

Tongue  Point,  with  all  of  Its  facilities, 
would  make  an  Ideal  location,  situated  as  It 
Is  on  the  Columbia  River. 

The  State  of  Oregon  would  cooperate  In 
every  way  possible  If  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  were  to  come  to  Tongue  Point.  Ore- 
gon SUte  University  is  establishing  an  oeean- 
ographlc center  on  Taqxilna  Bay,  and  this 
center  will  be  the  source  of  a  great  many 
technicians  who  will  graduate  from  Oregon 
SUte  and  will  become  available  locally  for 
work  at  an  ooeanographlc  center. 

If  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  were 
to  come  to  Tongue  Point,  the  State  would 
begin  an  immediate  89.5  million  highway  im- 
provement program  on  the  Coltmbla  River 
Highway  between  Portland  and  Astoria.  This 
would  be  a  throtigh  highway,  permitting 
rapid  transportation  between  Portland  and 
Astoria. 

Astoria  offers  every  facility  needed  by  per- 
sonnel, and  the  State  of  Oregon  will  do 
everything  poealble  to  apprise  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of  these  facilities  and  the 
advantages  of  living  in  thU  very  desirable 
area  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  one  would  have  to 
do  would  be  to  read  the  specifications  of 
facilities  needed  for  the  Oeodetic  Sur- 
vey and  then  study  the  faclUUes  availa- 
ble at  Tongue  Point  to  understand  why 
I  wrote  such  a  letter  of  understatement 
to  Admiral  Karo  in  protest  of  this  inex- 
cusable, unjustifiable  posittoii. 

I  turn  next  to  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Ralph  A.  Dungan,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Presfdent,  under  date  of  March 
5,  1963,  In  which  I  discuss  another  use  of 
part  of  Tongue  Point.    It  Is  well  kno'wn 


that  some  of  the  Washington  personnel 
of  the  Geodetic  Survey  will  be  moved 
out  of  Wadilngtan.  D.C.  I  called  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Duncan  to  the  fact  that 
I  knew  of  no  facility  that  eould  better 
accommodate  this  latest  protMsed  move 
of  another  part  of  the  Oeodetic  Survey 
program.  I  pointed  out.  of  course,  that 
In  view  of  the  treatment  that  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Oregoti  delega- 
Uon  has  received  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. I  thought  we  had  a  special  equity  In 
the  premises.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dungan 
because  many  months  Ago,  in  a  personal 
conference  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  Tongue  Point,  he 
called  in  Mr.  Dungan  and  personally  as- 
signed to  Mr.  E>im«an  the  Tongue  Point 
matter  with  instructions  that  Mr.  Dun- 
gan was  to  work  with  me  In  regard  to 
Tongue  Point  and  see  what  could  be 
done  in  order  to  try  to  find  a  suitable 
Federal  use  of  Tongue  Point. 

I  desire  to  say.  as  I  have  said  in  some 
letters  that  I  shall  shortly  Introduce  in 
the  RscoBo,  that  I  could  not  have  re- 
ceived finer  cooperation  than  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Dungan.  He  has  never 
faUed  to  extend  to  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  delesation  every 
possible  consideration  of  our  Interests  In 
respect  to  getting  some  Federal  service 
or  agency  moved  into  Tongue  Point.  I 
know  I  am  correct  when  I  say  that  Mr. 
Dung:an  Is  completely  sold  on  Tongue 
Point.  He  thorough^  agrees  with  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  that  something  must  be  done 
to  put  Tongue  Point  to  Federal  use.  It 
is  in  fairness  to  him  that  I  should  make 
that  statement  I  have  no  criticism  of 
the  handling  of  our  problem  at  the 
White  House  level.  The  difficulty  is  out- 
side the  White  House  level.  I  hope  that 
the  White  House  will  do  something  about 
that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ra^  A. 
Dungan  dated  March  5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

as  follows: 

Maccr  5,  1963. 
Mr.  KAum  A.  Donoan, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 

White  House.  Washington.  D.C. 

DXA«  Rau>h:  This  supplements  my  tele- 
phone conversation  of  the  other  day  with 
reference  to  the  desirablUty  of  assigning 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  personnel  now 
In  Washington,  DC,  to  the  Tongue  Point 
Naval  Base,  Oregon. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  nmny  States 
have  requested  that  the  Ooast  and  Oeodetic 
Survey  personnel  who  are  scheduled  to  leave 
Washington.  DC,  should  be  assigned  to  their 
respective  States,  and  I  further  understand 
that  there  wUl  be  an  Immediate  need  for 
approximately  380,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  In  oonnecUon  with  relocated  facilities. 
Although  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
check  out  precisely  the  area  of  floor  space 
now  on  hand  for  use  at  Tbngue  Point. 

I  believe  that  it  is  well  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  If  the  requisite  floor  space  Is  not 
presently  on  hand  at  Tongue  Point,  I  have 
the  assurance  of  top  officials  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  that  the  State  wUl  immediately 
undertake  the  construction  of  whatever  floor 
space  may  be  required  by  the  Oovemment 


for  use  at  Tongue  Point.  This  could  be  done 
on  a  lease- purohsise  basis  and  the  oonstroc- 
tlOB  would  conform  whoDy  to  Oovemment 
qyrlflOBtloB*. 

-'"iTseems  to  me.  Ralph,  that  the  existing 
ideal  housing  for  persosinel  and  the  excel- 
lently situated  and  improved  Tongue  Point 
InsUUations.  when  coupled  with  the  offer  of 
the  SUte  of  Oregon  to  Initiate  the  Imme- 
diate construction  et  a  top  qtiaUty  highway 
between  Portland  and  Astoria  and  the  wlll- 
ingnees  of  Oregon  to  boUd  on  a  lease-pur- 
chase basis,  whatever  fartlltl**  may  be  needed 
by  th*  Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey  at  Tongue 
Point,  make  Tongue  Point  th*  most  prac- 
tical, suitable  and  **yn"m1ral  location  in 
the  entire  United  States  for  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey's  relocated  facility. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  In  the  very  near  future 
there  will  be  a  favorable  decision  on  my  re- 
quest for  thU  spedflc  utilization  of  Tongtie 
Point. 

with  appreciation  and  best  perscmal  re- 
gards. 

Sincerely, 

VfArm  MoasB. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Some  weeks  aco  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon  del- 
egation had  a  conference  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  I  presented  the 
case  for  the  delegation  on  Tongue  Point. 
The  delegation  protested  the  treatment 
that  we  had  received  from  the  adminis- 
tration in  respect  to  Tongue  Point.  At 
that  time  I  said : 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  but  one  request, 
because  of  our  confidence  In  you,  and  that 
Is  that  you  appoint  an  Independent  stirvey 
team.  Tou  i4>point  a  t*am  of  peoiide  not 
connected  at  aU  witti  tta«  Oeodetic  Survey 
or  with  any  other  agency,  other  than  the 
.Department  of  ComaMre*.  to  go  out  to 
Tongue  Point,  survey  the  ttit^nation,  and 
survey  the  written  record  that  you  will  And 
In  the  files  of  the  Department  of  C<»nmerce 
and  the  written  record  that  you  will  find  in 
the  ofBce  of  Mr.  Robert  Dungan  at  the 
White  House  level,  for  tb*  reeord  In  Mr. 
Dongan's  office.  I  am  assured.  wlU  be  made 
available  to  you. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  agreed  to 
do  Just  that.    That  is  aU  we  asked  for. 

On  the  date  of  March  18.  19«3,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce: 

Trk  SacutTABT  or  Cosacaacx. 
Washington.  BX?.,  Mareh  It,  1943. 
Hon.  Watme  Mossk. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washinf/ton.  DC. 

Dkax  SntAToe  Moasa:  I  have  reviewed  In 
detaU  the  decision  made  last  year  by  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  locate  its 
Northwest  Pacific  ship  base  and  ooeano- 
graphlc laboratory  in  Seattle  rather  than 
Ttongue  Point.  Oreg.  I  have  eoncluded  that 
the  overall  economy  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  better  served  if  the  b«Lse 
had  been  located  at  Tongue  Point.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  cannot  retrace  our  steps  and 
revoke  the  ccmtract  that  was  entered  into 
without  my  personal  knowledge  by  GSA 
Augtist  13,  1962,  on  behalf  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  for  a  site  In  Seattle.  That 
contract  is  binding  and  It  is  Impossible  for 
the  Government  to  escape  its  terms. 


I  digress  from  the  letter  for  a  moment 
to  say  that  I  am  fast  becoming  satisfied 
that  the  GSA  needs  an  Investigation 
from  top  to  bottom  in  its  handling  of 
surphis  property  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  in  the  handling  of  such  con- 
tracts as  the  one  to  which  reference  Is 
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made,  for  if  OSA  went  ahead  and  nego- 
tiated that  contract,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Geodetic  Survey,  was  not  even  aware 
of  it.  somebody  at  the  OSA  ought  to  be 
flred.  There  is  complete  inefficiency  and 
malfeasance  In  office. 

The  OSA  has  not  heard  the  last  of  this 
matter,  for  I  Intend  to  proceed  to  find 
out  all  I  can  about  the  procedures  of 
the  OSA  to  see  what  checks  on  procedure 
may  be  needed  to  be  imposed  on  the 
OSA.  I  think  it  is  pretty  shocking 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Coast 
.and  Geodetic  Survey,  was  not  even 
aware  of  lease  contracts  that  were  nego- 
tiated by  the  OSA  without,  as  he  sasrs. 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  why  I  have 
a  siispicion  as  to  why  the  GSA  is  ap- 
parently going  ahead  with  such  break- 
neck speed  to  get  Tongue  Point  behind 
it.  GSA  is  worried  about  this  group  of 
Oregon  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  has  good  reason  to  be  worried 
about  it,  for  we  are  not  at  aH  happy  with 
the  record.  And  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration had  better  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  what  they  are  doing,  because 
when  the  public  business  becomes  in- 
volved, so  far  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  concerned,  partisanship  is  out 
the  window. 

I  am  Just  as  much  opposed  to  Demo- 
cratic malfeasance  as  I  am  to  Republican 
malfeasance.  I  represent  all  the  people 
of  my  State — those  who  voted  for  me 
and  those  who  voted  against  me.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike — so  long  as 
I  have  the  responsibility  of  serving  my 
term  in  the  Senate.  Any  time  any  offi- 
cial of  my  administration  follows  the 
course  of  action  that  does  not  protect 
the  public  interest,  he  will  not  get  silence 
fnxn  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  read  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Ccxnmerce 
of  March  18: 

If  It  had  not  been  for  your  forceful  presen- 
tation of  the  comparative  advantages  ot 
Tongue  Point  over  the  Seattle  kxsatlon,  this 
matter  would  not  have  been  as  carefully  re- 
viewed by  me  as  It  ultimately  was.  I  may 
offer  little  comfort  to  you  or  your  constitu- 
ents at  this  late  date,  but  it  may  give  you 
some  satisfaction  to  learn  that  because  of  the 
mistakes  made  in  the  Tongue  Point  decision. 
I  intend  to  see  that  similar  decisions  in  the 
future  are  more  carefully  made  and  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  this  one.  I  want  to 
apologise  to  you  for  this  most  unfortunate 
incident  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  also  want  to  apologize  for  the 
faot  that  you  were  never  definitely  notified 
that  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  had 
reached  a  final  decision  on  the  subject. 

This  was  handled  badly  and,  I  may  say, 
somewhat  arbitrarily  by  Admiral  Karo  of  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Siirvey. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LUTHXX  H.  HOOOKS. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  may  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  so  that  it 
will  not  contain  the  digressions  In  which 
I  engaged  when  I  read  the  first  part  of 
it.  and  then  spoke,  and  then  read  the 
second  part. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro 
as  follows: 

Thx  SBCRrrABT  or  Comiobcb, 

Wtuhington,  D.C..  March  It,  1963. 
Hon.  Watits  Mobsz, 
VS.  Senate, 
WashinQton,  D.C, 

Dka«  Sknatob  Moasx:  I  have  reviewed  In 
detail  the  decision  made  last  year  by  the 
Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  to  locate  Its 
Northwest  Pacific  ship  base  and  oceano- 
graphlc  laboratory  In  Seattle  rather  than 
Tongue  Point.  Oreg.  I  have  concluded  that 
the  overall  econcnny  of  the  Government 
would  have  been  better  servied  If  the  base  had 
been  located  at  Tongue  Point.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  cannot  retrace  our  vtepa  and  revoke 
the  contract  that  wa«  entered  into  without 
my  personal  knowledge  by  OSA  August  IS 
1962.  on  behalf  of  the  Coast  and  GeodeUc 
Survey  for  a  site  In  Seattle.  That  contract 
U  binding  and  It  is  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  escai}e  its  terms. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  yoiu-  forceful  pres- 
entation of  the  comparative  advantages  of 
Toogue  Point  over  the  Seattle  location,  thU 
matt«r  would  not  have  been  as  carefully 
reviewed  by  me  as  It  ultimately  was.  I  may 
offer  little  comfort  to  you  or  to  your  constit- 
uents at  this  late  date,  but  it  may  give  you 
some  satisfaction  to  learn  that  because  of  the 
mistakes  made  In  the  Tongue  Point  decision, 
I  Intend  to  see  that  simUar  decisions  in  the 
future  are  more  carefully  made  and  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  this  one.  I  want  to 
apologlae  to  you  for  this  most  unfortunate 
incident  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  also  want  to  apologlxe  for  the 
fact  that  you  were  never  definitely  notified 
that  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  had 
reached  a  final  decision  on  the  subject. 

This  was  handled  badly  and  I  may  say 
somewhat  arbitrarily  by  Admiral  Karo  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LuTHsa  H.  HooOBS, 
Secretmry  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  Hodges  in  response  to  that 
letter  as  follows: 

Ana.  9.  1903. 
Hon.  LTrrBSB  H.  Hoogsb, 
Secretary  o/  Commerce, 
WaahiTiffton.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  SacarrAST:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  deeply  appreciate  your  letter  of  March 
18,  1963,  in  which  you  so  forthrlghtly  and 
in  keeping  with  your  InteUectiuU  honesty 
stated  In  part  In  regard  to  the  Oregon  Tongue 
Point  controversy: 

"I  have  reviewed  in  detail  the  decision 
made  last  year  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  to  locate  Its  Northwest  Pacific  ship 
base  and  oceanographlc  laboratory  In  Seat- 
tle rather  than  Tongue  Point,  Oreg.  I  have 
concluded  that  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Government  would  have  been  better  served 
if  the  base  had  been  located  at  Tongue 
Point." 

Since  receiving  your  letter.  I  have  been 
conferring  with  other  officials  in  the  admin- 
istration in  an  endeavor  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  put  the  excellent  facilities  of 
Tongue  Point  to  Federal  use.  The  several 
htindred  fine  family  dwelling  units,  plus  the 
permanently  constructed,  excellent  public 
buildings  on  this  base,  are  the  beet  exhibit 
and  proof  I  can  offer  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  cannot  Justify  Junking  this  InstaUa- 
tlon  while  at  the  same  time  the  administra- 
tion is  making  budget  requests  calling  for 
appropriations  for  additional  millions  of 
dollar*  for  new  Federal  installations  else- 
where. 

The  Tongue  Point  issue  has  become  such 
a  cause  celebre  in  my  State  that  I  cannot 
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Justify  voting  for  approprlaUon  requesu  bt 
this  admlnutratlon  for  new  instailatlo^ 
elsewhere  while  It  continues  to  waste  the 
taxpayers'  money  by  Junking  Tongue  Point 
There  are  many  Federal  uses  to  which 
Tongue  PoUit  can  and  should  be  put  to  xisT 
In  my  opinion.  Tongue  Point  shoxUd  recalM 
priority  consideration  for  any  transfer  of  the 
Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey  personnel  out  « 
Washington.  DC.  Tongue  Point  should  r» 
celve  priority  consideraUon  for  any  exoan 
slon  of  any  military  service  of  any  bnt^L 
of  the  service  that  could  possibly  maJulZ. 
of  this  fine  facility.  •»«  use 

.v-'^"^*"°°'"*-  "*•  ^*»*«  Department  atMl 
the  Peace  Corps  should  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  use  of  Tongue  Point  for  a 
technical  aaslsUnce  training  center  where 
hundreds  of  young  people  could  and  should 
be  brought  from  the  underdeveloped  coun 
tries  of  the  world  for  a  6  to  13  months- 
vocational  training  program. 

Apparently  what  U  needed  most  on  the 
part  of  the  various  olBcUla  within  the  de- 
partments of  the  admlnlstraUon  U  the  use 
of  some  Imagination  and  objective  foresight 
In  respect  to  the  great  potentUlltles  of  the 
Tongue  Point  base  as  a  vehicle  for  carrylne 
forward  some  of  the  forward-looking  pro- 
grams,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the 
present   adnUnlstratlon. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  my  confidence 
In  you  Is  such  that  I  would  be  perfectly  satis- 
fled  if  the  admlnlstraUon  would  only  eham 
you  wlt^  complete  responsibility  to  make 
whatcMli-  decisions  are  neoeaaary  to  out 
Tongfc  Point  to  use  on  Its  merits  for  a4y  one 
of  several  aound  Federal  programs  for  ^hlch 
It  Is  so  well  suited. 

with   best  wishes   always.  j 

Tours  respectfully. 

WATmMoass. 

Mr^  President.  I  sent  a  letter  dated 
March  28  to  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Dungan  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  President,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRB  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

Mascr  28,  1983. 
Re  Tongue  Point  Naval  Base. 
Mr.  RAi.rH  A.  DrmoAit. 
Special  AsaUtant  to  the  President, 
The  White  Hou»e. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAM  IUi.ra:  Enclosed  is  a  pliotostotlc 
copy  of  a  letter  dated  March  18,  addressed 
to  me  by  Secretary  Hodgee.  As  you  wUl  note. 
the  Secretary  concluded  that  overall  economy 
in  the  operaUon  of  the  Federal  Government 
"would  have  been  better  served  If  the  base 
had  been  located  at  Tongue  Point."  when 
the  status  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  ship  base 
and  oceanographlc  laboratory  at  SeatUe  was 
under  consideration  last  year. 

Ta  say  the  least,  this  is  a  very  dlfflcult 
situation  for  me  to  explain  to  my  oonsUtu- 
enu.  Under  the  circumstances.  I  feel  It  U 
Imperative  that  the  President's  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  JusUce  of  my  claim 
that  the  Washington.  DC.  Coast  and  Oeo- 
detlc Survey,  or  a  substanUal  portion  thereof, 
should  be  transferred  to  Tongue  Point. 

The  entire  State  of  Oregon  U  stirred  up 
about  Tongue  Point  not  being  used;  every 
time  I  visit  the  SUte  I  receive  numerous 
questions  on  this  topic,  and  frankly.  I  don't 
have  the  answers. 

I  think  the  least  this  admlnlstraUon  can 
do  U  to  grant  the  SUte  of  Oregon  favorable 
consideraUon  on  my  request  for  the  transfer 
of  all,  or  a  substantial  portion  of,  the  Wash- 
ington. DC  ,  Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey  to 
Tongue  Point,  Oreg.     Secretary  Hodges'  at- 
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tached  letter  certainly  consUtutes  the  best 
pocalble  evidence  In  support  of  such  action. 
With  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 
I  WAvmi  MoBSB. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
letter  I  eiKkMed  a  photostatic  copy  of  the 
letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  I  pototed  out  agato  that 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  we^e  very  much  stirred  and 
disturbed  about  this  development.  I 
again,  in  behalf  of  the  delegation,  ad- 
vlaed  Mr.  Dungan  that  to  my  opinion  the 
White  House  had  a  clear  duty  to  see  that 
fair  treatment  was  given  to  my  State  to 
respect  to  this  matter. 

After  that.  Mr.  President,  there  were  a 
series  of  disturbing  reports  and  rumors 
that  OSA  was  doing  everything  it  could 
in  Oregon  to  speed  up  the  disposal  of 
Tongue  Potot 

I  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Dungan  that 
the  White  House  had  put  to  a  stop  order 
against  any  quick  disposal  of  Tongue 
Potot  until  there  could  be  the  completion 
of  a  thorough  review  by  Mr.  Dungan,  to 
behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  possible  use  of  the 
Tongue  Point  facility  for  some  Federal 
purpose.  But.  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  IXmgan  had  assiured  me  that 
such  a  stop  order  was  to  effect,  we  con- 
ttoued  to  get  reports,  which  I  considered 
to  be  very  reliable,  from  very  high  State 
officials  to  my  State  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  fun  head  of  steam  being  generated 
by  the  OSA  to  get  rid  of  Tongue  Point. 

So  one  of  my  n&any  calls  to  Ralph 
Dungan  was  to  report  the  information 
that  these  State  officials  had  given  me. 
He  called  me  back  and  asked  me  to  call 
Mr.  Boutto  in  the  OSA.  I  was  unable  to 
reach  Mr.  Boutto.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  him,  but  I  did  reach  a  Mr. 
Walter  Moreland,  and  he  talked  with  me 
over  the  telephone.  He  stated  that  they 
were,  of  course,  considering  various  pos- 
slbUiUes  for  the  disposal  of  Tongtie  Potot. 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
OSA — the  typical  report  one  gets  from  a 
bureaucrat — but  he  wanted  me  to  know 
ttiat  there  would  be  an  adeqtiate  time  ele- 
ment, before  there  would  be  any  di^Dosal. 
for  the  consideration  of  the  delegation, 
and,  of  course,  before  a  final  decision  was 
made  they  would  have  to  come  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress,  and 
that  the  time  element  might  be  4,  6.  or 
6  weeks. 

I  patiently  related  to  Mr.  l^oreland 
the  history  of  the  case,  the  White  House 
toterest  to  It,  the  assurance  of  Mr.  Dun- 
gan that  OSA  would  not  dispose  of  the 
case  until  there  had  been  adequate  time 
for  the  White  House  to  complete  the  re- 
view it  was  undertaking,  to  an  endeavor 
to  And  a  Federal  use  of  the  property. 

I  thought  the  matter  was  settled  for  a 
while,  but  subsequent  events,  which  I 
shall  relate  shortly,  give  further  reason 
for  my  developing  to  this  matter  some- 
thing that  is  not  very  typical  of  me — 
suspicion.  I  do  not  very  often  engage 
to  suspicions,  but  I  am  suspicious  of  the 
aSA— let  the  Rkoso  show  it— and  I 
think  I  have  cause  to  be.  But  before 
I  diseoas  the  last  incident  which  oc- 


curred today  to  regard  to  reports  of  OSA 
activity  to  Oregon,  and  after  I  had 
talked  to  Members  of  the  Oregon  dele- 
gati(m  to  regard  to  storm  clouds  develop- 
ing to  the  sky  agato  over  Tongue  Potot, 
I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Aran.  10.  1983. 
The  Honorable  John  F.  Kxnncdt. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mx.  PaxsmxNT:  I  would  not  think 
of  bothering  you  again  with  the  Oregon 
Tongue  Point  InstallaUon  issue  if  I  did  not 
know  that  a  critical  situation  Is  developing 
In  regard  to  It  that  Is  bound  to  embarrass 
your  administration  unless  something  is 
done  to  prevent  it.  I  am  writing  to  you  in 
behalf  of  the  entire  Oregon  delegation  with 
the  approval  of  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion, because  each  one  of  them  shares  my 
concern  about  the  failure  of  your  adminis- 
tration to  make  use  of  the  Tongue  Point 
InstallaUon  for  some  Federal  program  for 
which  11)  U  suitable. 

RecenUy,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  wrote  me  a  letter  In  which  he 
apologized  for  the  failxu^  of  the  Department 
of  Conuneroe  last  year  to  locate  the  North- 
west Pacific  ship  base  and  oceanographlc 
laboratory  of  the  Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey 
at  Tongue  Point  rather  than  at  SeatUe.  He 
admitted  in  his  letter  that  the  matter  had 
been  "handled  badly  and  I  nuiy  say  some- 
what arbltrarUy  by  Admiral  Karo  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey." 

Tou  may  recall  that  at  the  time  Senator 
NcuBSBom  and  I  both  protested  the  way 
the  matter  had  been  handled  by  the  Director 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Secretary  Hodges' 
letter  and  a  copy  of  my  reply. 

Needless  to  say.  the  people  of  Oregon  take 
little  comfort  In  the  fact  that  our  case  was 
a  meritorious  one  for  the  location  of  the 
GeodeUc  Survey  expansion  program  at 
Tongue  Point,  but  we  lost  the  decision  be- 
cause of  an  arbitrary  cowse  of  aeUon  fol- 
lowed by  the  administrators  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

The  real  danger,  Mr.  President,  Is  that  the 
General  Services  AdmlnlstraUon  may  end  up 
disposing  of  the  Tongue  Point  InstallaUon, 
consisting  of  more  than  800  acres  of  land  and 
some  500  first-class  famUy  housing  units, 
pliis  exceUent  permanent  pubUc  buildings, 
for  about  SI  miUlon.  The  Government  in- 
vestment in  the  project  Is  more  than  $14 
million.  The  economic  potenUal  of  the  In- 
stallaUon to  the  economy  of  Oregon  would 
amount  to  several  mllUons  of  dollars  a  year 
if  your  administration  would  only  Insist  that 
some  very  worthwhile  Federal  program  be 
located  there  rather  than  spend  millions  of 
dollars  for  new  installaUons  elsewhere  for 
servicing  some  program  that  joould  Just  as 
well  be  located  at  Tongue  Pomt.  What  I  am 
very  anxious  for  you  to  understand  Is  that  if 
Tongue  Point  Is  Junked  for  a  price  of  around 
$1  million,  such  action  will  take  on  the  pro- 
porUons  of  a  scandal  in  Oregon,  and  I  want 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  fulfiU  my  obllga- 
Uon  to  you  by  making  certain  that  you  have 
due  noUce  of  the  seriousness  of  this  sltua- 
Uon. 

Ralph  Dimgan,  with  whom  I  have  been 
working  on  the  Tongue  Point  problem  at 
your  request,  has  been  doing  a  grand  Job. 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  entire 
Oregon  delegaUon  Is  deeply  grat^ul  to  him 
for  his  never-faUlng  oooperaUon. 

I  am  making  this  plea  dlrecUy  to  you,  be- 
cause all  of  us  on  the  Oregon  delegation 
believe  It  Is  very  Important  that  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  Ralph  Dxingan  with 
respect  to  Tongue  Point  chould  be  recognized 
by  various  Government  departments  and 
agencies  to  be  White  House  policy. 


The  Oregon  delegaUon  Is  at  your  service 
and  that  of  Mr.  Dungan  In  eonneeUon  with 
any  Information  or  further  assistance  you 
nuy  need  from  any  of  us  in  regard  to  Tongue 
Point. 

With  best  wishes,  always. 
Yours  respectfully. 

j  Watwk  Mous. 

Air.  President,  this  morning  I  received 
a '.  very  disturbing  long-distance  tele- 
phone call  from  Mr.  Olenn  Jackson, 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  State  Highway 
Commission,  one  of  the  most  promtoent 
bustoess  leaders  to  my  State,  a  great, 
dedicated  public  servant,  a  man  who  is 
a  philanthropist,  who  hiu>  worked  for 
great  charitable  causes,  whose  devotion 
to  the  best  toterests  of  the  State  to  re- 
gard to  one  program  after  another  is  so 
outstandtog  that  if  one  were  to  name  the 
10  most  outstanding  citizens  to  Oregon 
at  the  present  time,  to  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
Jackson  would  have  to  be  included  to  the 
list. 

I  say  this  about  Mr.  Jackson  because, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  yau  to  know  that 
when  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  hear  from  Mr.  Jack- 
son, we  are  hearing  from  a  man  whose 
reliability  is  beyond  question.  He  is  a 
man.  Incidentally,  although  Republican, 
who  is  well  known  by  this  administra- 
tion, and  has  worked  closely  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  on  projects  that  tovolve 
the  general  welfare,  irrespective  of  the 
partisanship  of  any  administration  that 
may  be  to  majority  control  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  at  any  time. 

For  19  srears  through  various  admto- 
istrations  to  Washington,  I  have  worked 
closely  with  Mr.  Jackson  to  behalf  of 
the  toterests  of  Oregon,  as  those  toter- 
ests relate  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

So  when  he  called  this  morning  and 
suggested  that  we  look,  toto  other  mat- 
ters, It  is  true,  and  told  me  that  OSA 
was  holding  a  meeting  out  to  Oregon 
today  with  oertato  business  toterests. 
with  the  hope  of  needing  up  a  con- 
summation of  a  purchase  of  Tongue 
Potot,  I  explatoed  to  him  the  latest  de- 
velopments to  regard  to  Tongue  Potot 
I  told  him  of  my  telephone  ocmversation 
of  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Moreland, 
of  OSA,  and  of  what  I  consider  to  be  as- 
surances that  there  was  not  going  to  be 
any  precipitate  action  with  regard  to 
Tongue  Point,  but  that  there  was  going 
to  be  conttoued  time  for  the  White  House 
to  complete  its  study  of  possible  Federal 
use  of  Tongue  Potov,  and  I  told  him  that 
I  was  willing  to  take  Judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  any  basis  to 
fact  for  any  such  rumor.  I  told  him 
that  I  would  get  to  touch  with  OSA  and 
with  the  White  House  and  check  it  with 
them,  although  I  was  sure  that  I  did  not 
have  to  worry  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Dungan  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
city  today.  However  I  did  get  to  touch 
with  two  other  Presidential  assistants 
at  the  White  House.  They  assured  me 
that  they  would  l<x^  ii^to  the  matter 
immediately,  I  happen  to  know  that  they 
did.  I  oould  not  reach  Mr.  Boutto,  the 
Administrator  of  OSA.  My  administra- 
tive assistant  did  get  to  touch  with  one 
of  his  assistants  and  got  an  account  of 
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the  situation  from  him.  I  sent  Mr. 
Boatin  »  telegram,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Ann.  11.  IMS. 
Mr.  B««iif>Ki>  L.  BotrriH, 
Administrator,  Oentral  Scrvten  Adminiatrm' 
tion.  WoMhington,  DJO.: 
Ih»*»  Just  recelTed  a  dlstxirblng  report 
from  Qlenn  Jackaon.  chairman  of  Orecon 
State  Highway  CommimXaa,  that  OSA  U 
about  to  nloss  deal  with  group  at  bustneas- 
mm  In  Astosla.  Or«g..  for  sale  of  Toogue 
Point  lastAllaSloa  (or  ptircbaae  price  In 
nalghborhood  of  $1  mlUloo.  Just  a  few  daya 
affo  Walter  Morwland  of  your  staff  aMuzvd 
me  at  request  of  Ralph  Dungan  of  White 
House  staff  that  no  such  sale  of  Tongue  Point 
was  presently  contemi^ated  and  that  under 
no  olreumstanosB  would  a  aale  oC  Tongue 
Point  be  eanplated  without  both  my  office 
and  the  White  House  ootiflad  In  advanoe.  I 
hope  Jackson's  report  to  m«  this  i»>rnlng  is 
anothsr  unfounded  rumor  with  respect  to 
Tongue  Point. 

Juat  yeaterday,  I  had  a  long  conference 
with  Dungan  about  Tongue  Point,  and  he 
assured  me  that  the  White  House  had  f- 
<pass«ed  OSA  aot  to  dlqwas  «€  Tongue  Point 
UBtU  tha  White  Houae  had  given  further 
eoaalderatioa.  Xty  uae  of  TQsgue  Point-  baaa 
for  one  of  sevaral  Federal  purpoeas  now 
under  consideration.  As  Z  notified  President 
Kennedy  yes  tea  day  in  a  letter,  any  sale  of 
.  Tongue  Poiae  base  by  OSA  ftor  any  such  flg- 
ureaa  $1  ■rtllloM  wcuJM  be  eeantfaknis. 

TheriftMa.  I  impmM^Uf  raqiieat  tluit  my 
oAse  be  aotlAsd  well  in  adrance  of  any  pro- 
posal of  OBA  to  complete  any  final  negotla- 
tlona  for  aale  of  Tongtie  Point.  Thla  matter 
is  so  serious  from  the  standpoint  ol  public 
poilcy  questions  involved  that  I  shall  dls- 
cusB  it  at  sooM  length  on  floor  of  Senate 
today.  Immediate  response  to  Obmmlsslon- 
er  Jacksoo's  report  to  ma  la  requested. 

WATalfcaHn. 

VJ.  Senmtor. 

Ur.  President,  in  the  telephone  con- 
versetioa  that  my  administratiTe  aaais- 
tant  had  with  one  of  Mr:  Boattn's  as- 
sistants, he  was  told,  in  effaot.  that  then 
was  a  eonf crenca  being  held  in  Oregon 
today,  but  tha«  it  was  Just  a  preparatory 
aUf>.  one  of  those  procedural  steps,  fori 
the  purpose  ot  diiriMisIng  the  matter 
wltb  the  boMnessujeu  who  had  InterMted 
thcmsehres  hi  tlie  posslM*  purchase  of 
Tbngue  PDlnl,  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  meeWag  was  explained  to  them,  with 
ttie  prooedurH  that  Ihey  would  have  to 
go  throogh.  and  the  pvoeedures  that  were 
binding  wpon  GBA. 

If  that  is  the  porpoee  of  the  meeting, 
no  one  ean  have  any  objection,  certainly 
not  I.  CSsrtainly  a  group  of  businessmen 
in  my  State  are  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  to  rit  down  with  r^reeentatlTes 
of  OSA  and  have  ocplained  to  them  the 
procedures  that  they  would  have  to  fol- 
low if  it  f eU  finally  to  the  lot  ef  OSA  to 
dispose  of  the  property. 

I  hope  that  in  niat  conference  with 
the  Oregon  buslnesMnen  today,  the  rep- 
resentaUve  of  OSA  made  clear  to  them 
the  intwest  of  the  Fedend  Oovemment 
in  trying  to  find  a  FMeral  use  for  Tongue 
Point. 

I  hope  that  the  representative  of  OSA 
at  the  Oregon  meeting  today  pointed 
out  that  every  effort  waa  hein«  made  by 
the  Oovo-amcnt  to  find  a  suitable  Fed- 
eral use  for  this  very  vahiahte  proper  ly. 

I  hope  that  the  rsprceeataUse  oC  ^^•i 
at  the  OregoQ  meeting  today  made  ^ar 
the  position  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Oregon  delegaticm. 
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ot  the  Oregon  delegaUon  in  an  endeavor 
to  have  Tongue  Point  used  for  a  PWerai 
purpose.  ™* 

As  he  has  said  to  me  many  times : 


I  hope  the  OBA  reprea«itatLve  made 
clear  to  the  Oregon  businessmen  that 
the  Democrats  in  the  Oregon  delegaUon 
have  been  doing  their  best  to  nesoUate 
an  agreement  whereby  the  Tongue  Point       r.*  „.  ^^^  ,^ 
base  will  be  put  to  Federal  use.  because    .aSSto?  thS^.^",^!!"^'  ^°"  ^"^ 
of  its  vital  value  to  the  economy  of  the     ^!^^  .^^^.^'^  aovemaa«»t  h.. 
State,  and  because  of  the  equitable  jus- 
tice that  mich  an   arrangement   would 
deal  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

There  was  telephoned  to  my  offlce  a 
telegram.  It  was  sui>8equently  sent,  and 
I  Imagine  it  has  now  been  received,  from 
OSA,  signed  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Daly.  Act- 
ing Administrator,  OSA,  B4r.  Boutin 
being  out  of  town.  It  was  addressed  to 
me.    It  reads  as  follows: 


Hon.  Watns  Moksc. 

V.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C: 

Reurtel  AprU  11,  the  report  that  OaA  Is 
about  to  close  a  sale  of  the  former  Totigue 
Point  Naval  Station  at  AstorU.  Oreg..  Is  an 
unfounded  rumor.  The  following  advice. 
prevloualy  fumiabed  during  your  talephona' 
conaervatton  with  Mr.  Walter  Morvland,  U 
Gonflrmed: 

(1)  Should  the  city  ot  Astoria  submit  a 
negotiated  sale  offer  for  the  property,  the 
eonslderation  of  such  proposal  by  GMA  and. 
U  the  offer  were  found  to  be  aaoepCable.  the' 
submleslon  of  an  explanatory  statement  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Oovemment  Opera- 
Uooa  Oommittees  In  advanoe  of  the  nego- 
tUted  sale  as  provided  br  law.  would  iwnilre 
a  minimum  ot  5  weclu'  time; 

(2)  Any  sale  of  the  property  by  pubUo 
bidding  after  advertising  would  also  require 
at  least  5  weeks'  time. 

In  aoeordance  with  yotir  request,  you  will 
be  notified  well  In  advance  of  any  sale  of 
the  property. 

BOBEIT  T.  Dalt. 
Acting  AdLministrmtor.  OSA. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  tele- 
gram. I  only  hope  that  the  General 
Sendees  Administration  made  that  very 
dear  to  the  Oregon  businessmen  in  the 
oonferenee  that  was  held  this  afternoon. 

I  speak  in  complete  defense  of  Mr. 
Glenn  Jackson.  Chairman  of  the  Oregon 
Highway  Commission,  who  reported  to 
me  thia  morning  that  hia  informatian 
came  directly  from  parties  in  interest. 
They  could  very  well  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  apparently  were  mistaken,  if 
they  thought  that  the  meeting  they  were 
going  to  atteiul  today  was  a  meeting  in 
which  they  had  no  chance  to  negotiate 
the  final  pordMse  of  the  property.  But 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Jackson 
for^keeping  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  Oregon  delegation  informed.  He 
has  performed  another  fine  service  in 
doing  so. 

Le*  naesay  also  in  his  defense  that  if 
the  Government  is  going  to  make  the 
final  decision  to  dispose  of  Tongue  Point 
to  prtrate  interests  in  our  State.  Mr. 
Jackson  will  be  in  there,  doing  every^ 
thing  he  can  to  see  to  it  that  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  Tongue  Point  is  made  to 
the  extent  of  its  capacities  by  private  in- 
terests in  our  Stote.  But  Mr.  Jackson 
knows  that  private  Interests  In  our 
State  cannot  begin  to  make  economic 
use  of  Tongue  Point  to  the  dollar  re- 
turn to  our  State  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment oould  do.  That  is  why  this 
dedicated  public  servant  has  been  co- 
<«)erating  with  the  I>emocratlc  members 


turned  thumbs  down  permanently  as  tA 
•ay  use  of  Tongue  Point  for  VMeral  uW 
Then  we  shall  have  to  get  busy  and  do  t*l 

beet.salvage  Job  we  can  In  making  whatevT 
uae  of  those  paru  of  Tongue  Point  that  nri 
vate  Industry  can  use. 

I  stress  that,  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  has  be^  completely  right,  as  are 
the  DemocraUc  members  of  the  Oregoo 
delegation,  in  taking  the  position  that 
the  Federal  Oovemment  simply  cannot 
justify  the  turning  over  of  Tongue  Point 
to  a  minimum  use.  so  far  as  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  our  SUtc  is  con- 
cerned, when  It  ha£  an  obligation  to  put 
It  to  maximum  use  for  tiie  benefit  t^ 
Oregon. 

Yesterday,  in  my  conference  with  Mr 
Dungan.  there  was  associated  with  me 
Mr.  Frederick  Rarig.  who  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  International 
House,  of  the  University  ot  PennsyH 
vania.  He  has  been  a  special  consult- 
ant to  the  State  Department  for  sane 
time  in  connection  with  the  whole  for- 
eign student  exchange  program  and  the 
other  programs  of  the  State  Department 
which  Ijave  had  to  do  with  bringing  over 
young  people  from  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world,  particularly  Africa. 
Although  the  program  has  encompassed 
other  students.  Mr.  RarlTs  Interest  has 
been  primarily  limited  to  African  young 
men  and  women  who  have  been  brought 
to  the  United  SUtes.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  lawyers  I  know.  At  one 
time  he  was  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtcs.  one  of  the  top 
men  in  the  Antitrust  Diviskm.  not  only 
a  ckMe  adviser  to  the  Attorney  General 
but  also  caUed  in  by  President  RooseveU 
for  special  consultation  on  some  of  the 
antitrust  probknis  which  have  faced  the 
eonntry. 

I  mention  this  because  I  desire  to  have 
the  Racoao  show  again  the  eaUber  of 
manwho  has  interested  himself  in  a 
program  which  could  very  wen  Involve 
Tongue  Point.    Without  my  knowledge. 
sometime  last  year  Mr.  Rarig.  in  con- 
nection with  his  student  exchange  work. 
flew  to  the  West  Coast  and  iim>ected 
Tbngue  Point.    Do  not  forget  that  he  is 
a   dedicated   citizen,   who   works   on   a 
volunteer  ba^  and   who.  incidentally, 
also  has  raised,  by  way  of  volunteer  con- 
tributions from  many  people  through- 
out the  country,  but  moet^  In  the  East, 
a  good  many  thotisands  of  dollars  to  be 
used  as  assistance  to  the  foreign  stu- 
dents.   He  saw  in  Tongue  Point  a  great 
potential  as  the  facility  to  be  used  by 
the  Stote  Department   and   the  Peace 
Corps  In  a  combined  cooperative  pro- 
gram for  the  bringing  of  a  large  number 
of   young   men   and   women   from    the 
underdevekiped  areas  of  the  work!  to 
Tongue  Point  for  special  training,  some- 
times called  vocational  training.     I  un- 
derstand that  to  some  ptaces  to  the  State 
Department  "vocational  tratnbig*  le  al- 
most an  ogly  phimse:  that  ■ftaiwrtiip 
training"  is  more  accepUble.   Yet.  as  Mr. 
Rarig  points  out.  what  the  young  people 
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who  come  from  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  southeast  Asia  need  Is  some  training 
In  technical  skills,  training  which  will 
enable  them  to  go  back  into  the  villages 
of  the  uixlerdeveloped  areas  and  be  of 
assistance  in  any  one  or  more  of  a  niun- 
ber  of  vocational  training  areas,  in  which 
special  skills  are  copipletely  lacking  in 
many  of  those  villages. 

Such  skills  Include  training  in  the  use 
of  tools,  repairing  of  machinery,  oper- 
ating tractors  and  farm  machinery,  and 
the  like.  As  Mr.  Rarig  puU  it,  that  kind 
of  training  will  do  more  good  In  many 
of  those  villages  than  a  Ph.  D.  degree. 
Important  as  It  is  that  we  train  doctors, 
important  as  it  is  that  we  train  Govern- 
ment servants,  important  as  it  is  that 
we  train  people  in  the  so-called  higher 
echelons  of  the  economic  strata,  the 
greater  need  is  to  provide  technical 
training,  vocational  training,  and  long 
service  training  to  hundreds  and  him- 
dreds  of  young  people  who  oould  be 
brought  to  such  a  center  as  Tongue  Point 
for  from  6  to  12  months. 

Housing  facilities  are  located  there. 
In  addition  to  family  housing  units,  such 
as  I  have  talked  about,  there  are  dormi- 
tories of  a  high-class  barracks  type — 
made  to  order,  as  Mr.  Rarig  says.  Let 
him  speak,  as  he  has  at  the  State  De- 
partment, as  he  did  some  months  ago  at 
the  Peace  Corps,  as  he  did  yesterday  in  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Dungan. 

I  merely  cite  this,  as  I  did  in  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Hodges,  as  one  of  the  potential 
uses  of  Tongue  Point,  for  Mr.  Raiig  has 
done  Just  that  on  a  smaller  scale  nt  Lin- 
coln University,  because  last  year  the 
State  Department  was  finally  convinced, 
rather  belatedly,  to  do  something  about 
the  young  African  students  who,  during 
a  vacation  period  between  the  closing  of 
school  in  June  and  the  starting  of  school 
in  the  last  part  of  September  or  the  early 
part  of  October,  were  found  walking  the 
streets  in  many  of  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  our  country.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  build  up  good  will  ambassadors  to 
be  sent  back  to  Africa.  They  were  get- 
ting themselves  into  many  dlfflculties 
and  trouble;  in  some  instances,  they  had 
no  money. 

So  this  great,  public -spirited  man  of 
Philadelphia,  this  briUlant  counsel  of 
Rohm  L  Haas,  persuaded  the  State  De- 
partment to  set  aside  a  little  money  to 
support  a  program  that  he  initiated  or 
inaugurated  at  Lincoln  University,  a  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  of  training  in  technical 
skills  that  I  have  already  mentioned. 

As  he  said  yesterday : 

We  Uught  thoee  young  Africans  how  to 
drive  an  automobile.  Many  of  them  never 
expected  they  would  sit  behind  an  automo- 
bile steering  wheel;  but  most  of  them  got 
driver's  licenses  before  the  sununer  was  over. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  you  could  have 
heard  him  describe  to  Mr.  Dungan  and  to 
me,  yesterday  afternoon,  the  psycho- 
logical therapy  of  that  training  on  those 
young  people  and  what  It  meant  to  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  individual  pres- 
tige and  a  sense  of  accomplishment  in 
Western  ways.  He  said  that  he  explained 
to  them: 

In  your  country,  apparently  many  of  you 
think  It  should  be  beneath  your  dignity  to 
use  your  hands  In  the  soil.  But  let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  In  a  democracy  we  take  the 


position  that  any  leader  should  be  well  in- 
formed and  well  versed  in.  and  tuve  some 
experience  wltb,  the  development  of  food 
and  fiber.  You  ought  to  Imow  the  chemistry 
and  the  scientific  facts  Involved  In  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  sustenance  from  the 
soil. 

He  said  there  was  a  complete  change 
in  their  attitude  after  the  leaders  and 
teachers  at  Lincoln  University  took  them 
through  courses — courses  which  really 
were  rather  elementary,  but  to  them 
were  full  of  knowledge  theretofore  un- 
known to  them — in  agriculture  and  in 
other  subjects.  They  were  taught  how 
to  tear  down  a  tractor  and  put  it  to- 
gether again.  The  girls  were  taught 
courses  in  business,  typing,  and  stenog- 
raphy. 

He  told  a  dramatic  story.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  such  training  could  not 
be  given  nearly  as  well  in  the  little  ham- 
lets and  towns  of  Africa  or  Latin  Amer- 
ica or  southeast  Asia.  It  is  his  belief 
that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  if 
in  those  hamlets  and  towns  there  were 
picked  out  not  only  the  few  students 
capable  of  competing  in  American  uni- 
versities— and  he  had  plenty  to  say 
about  some  of  the  serious  mistakes  and 
the  drawbacks  Involved  in  that  program, 
too,  Mr.  President:  and  we  are  making 
some  terrible  mistakes  in  the  student 
exchange  program — but  also  groups  of 
young  men  and  young  women  who  would 
be  capable  of  coming  to  the  United  States 
and  spending  6  months  or  a  year  at 
Tongue  Point  or  at  a  similar  center  in 
the  Midwest  or  at  one  on  the  east  coast. 
H  s  program  calls  for  three  such  centers, 
and  also  for  enlarging  Uie  program  at 
Lincoln  University.   He  said : 

If  that  la  done.  I  guarantee  that,  year  by 
year,  there  will  be  returned  to  those  coun- 
tries groups  of  ambassadors  who,  after  tluit 
training  In  the  United  States,  will,  when 
they  retiim  to  their  native  lands,  constitute 
one  of  the  best  defenses  we  shall  have 
against  the  constant  threat  of  communism 
In  those  lands. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  use  of  Tongue 
Point  for  such  a  facility  calls  for  imagi- 
nation, foresight,  and  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  Individual  people  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  We 
are  Just  "muffing  the  ball"  in  connection 
with  such  a  program.  We  are  pouring 
millions  of  dollars  into  our  so-called  for- 
eign aid  program;  but  this  gentleman 
has  a  constructive  program  based  on 
imagination  and  foresight;  and  he  is 
asking  for  three  centers  of  vocational 
training  in  this  country — one  on  the 
west  coast,  one  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
one  on  the  east  coast. 

He  said: 

I  have  gone  through  Tongue  Point.  The 
Senator  did  not  know  about  that;  but  after 
I  found  out  about  those  facilities,  I  came 
to  him. 

And  so  he  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  such 
a  program  offers  much  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  to  the  Peace  Corps.  He 
has  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Shriver: 
and  in  the  conference  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Peace  Corps  should  work  both 
ways — that  we  should  send  American 
young  men  and  young  women  abroad, 
but  we  should  also  bring  to  the  United 
States   young   men   and   young   women 


frcMn  these  countries.  Furthermore,  at 
such  centers  American  young  people 
could  receive  training  while  they  were 
associated  with  the  young  men  and  the 
young  women  from  those  foreign  lands, 
before  those  young:  Americans  were  sent 
to  those  lands. 

Consider  Ghana  or  Sierra  Leone  or  any 
other  African  coimtry :  8iu>poee  that  half 
a  dosen  or  a  dozen  3foung  people  from 
one  of  those  countries  were  studying  at 
the  center,  and  suppose  that  half  a  dosen 
or  a  dozen  American  young  people  were 
also  studying  there.  What  a  wonderfully 
constructive  program  could  be  worked 
out  by  means  of  such  an  association  of 
the  the  two  groups,  before  thoee  young 
Americans  went  to  the  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Rarig  left  with  us 
his  notes  on  the  foreign  student  prob- 
lem, and  also  his  recommendations  in 
regard  to  a  U.S.  program  for  foreign 
students,  particularly  Africans  and  Latin 
Americans.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  memorandums  k>e  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

NoTKs  ON  FoancM  Stusknt  PaoBi.xia 
(By  F.  J.  Rarig) 

The  community  experiences  of  foreign  stu- 
dents diirlng  their  stay  In  the  United  States 
are  of  great  and  lasting  Importance  to  them 
and  of  even  greater  Importance  to  us.  Good 
community  experience  can  make  up  for  fail- 
ure of  academic  programs  due  either  to  poor 
academic  performance  or  academic  achieve- 
ment iuu*elated  to  home  environment.  It 
can  be  argued  with  considerable  force  that 
the  community  experience  constitutes  for 
many  studenU  their  true  educational  ex- 
perience In  the  United  States. 

Our  National  Oovemment  should  develop 
techniques  and  programs  to  assure  construc- 
tive community  experience.  Our  objective 
should  be  to  send  these  studenta  back  home 
more  truly  sophisticated,  mature  people  who 
liave  developed  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
own  cxilture.  as  well  as  a  familiarity  with 
the  20th  century  Industrialised  world.  They 
should  return  home  with  real  Insight  Into 
the  true  nature  of  the  struggle  for  social 
Justice  and  the  function  of  freedom. 

United   States   has   almost  unlimited  re- 
sources to  do  a  superb,  sensitive  Job  of  com-  ^ 
munlty    exposure    and    orientation    to   30th 
century    mechanical.    IndustrlallBed,    super- 
market society. 

United  States  Is  also  superbly  equipped  to 
demonstrate  the  eflTectlveness  of  democratic 
government  as  a  creative  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  force.  Moet  studenta  think  the 
choice  Is  between  communism  and  capital- 
ism. Tliey  have  no  appreciation  of  the  crea- 
tive role  government  plays  In  the  United 
States  at  all  levels. 

To  date  our  program  Is  utterly  imreallsltlc 
and  falls  to  make  use  of  more  than  a  frac- 
tion of  our  available  resources.  We  have  pre- 
tended that  this  Is  piu^ly  an  academic  exer- 
cise and  that  the  Job  can  be  done  by  our 
schools  and  colleges.  We  have  largely  ne- 
glected the  opportunity  which  the  presence 
of  these  studenta  offers  us  to  "Infect  them 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty."  In  the  process 
of  carrying  out  the  fiction  that  this  Is  an 
academic  problem,  we  have  belittled  and 
concealed  the  effectiveness  of  ovir  Oovem- 
ment Instead  of  demonstrating  It. 

RxcoMMODATioNs  WiTH  RxoaKO  TO  Uj8.  Pao- 
GSAM  roK  PoaxxoN  Stosknts,  Pax-ticuulrlt 
AnticANS  AND  liAmr  AmicAirs 
We  must: 

1.  Recognise  that  vocational  and  admin- 
istrative   training,    though    unpopular,    are 
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FMlly  wlMk  moat  Af  rlaaa  aad  LaUn  AmoicMk 
■»n«1«nt«  eaa  abaocb  vtA  what  wUl  mabl* 
them  to  mMt  thttr  ootmtciai'  nal  naeOs. 

X  Iteoogplae  that  Tttrmitary  ffxteim  in 
UJS.  coamnisniM  eaimoC  oope  vtth  African 
lAttB  Amerleaa  rtudwit  Influx  onlMB 
lanti  aMI  tralaaaaa  art  ataced  Into 
tb*  Unltad  StatM  tlutnigh  '~r'*tr^  poiota 
tn  tte  Vnttact  Btolaa  «kara  thar  vtu  be 
•valuatart  and  at>auta<L 

S.  Tftka  atfvttntaga  a(  aiuMnar  TaAatloB 
parted  to  aapplamant  acadamie  MqMrtanca 
toy  pfOTkUng  aoipioyment  axpcrianca  Intarn- 
*Mp  In  Gtoremmant  and  azparlanee  In  agrl- 
ealtura.  ecuaai  fatten,  eonmranitf  daralop- 

Bt.  aoetel  aaiTtee;  that  ta  "P«aee  ~ 
in 

to 


coaat  (TtaDKU*  Potnt).  Middle 
coaat  (linooln  UnlTaraity). 

5.  Cantacs  should  be  oamparatlTaly  lao- 
latad  ao  wa  control  oontaeta  with  Americana 
and  American  community. 

6.  Fatlnrea  and  problem  attidenta  are  the 
apaetal  conecni  of  the  U^.  Ooremment. 
"Aey  are  bo  one**  apeelal  eoncem  today. 

Mr.  MORSX.    Ur.  Presldenk.  In  doe- 
tnc,  I  wlah  to  cay  to  my  admlnlrtntUon 
th«t  I  fdt  I  owed  it  to  tbe  admlnistation 
to  make  this  detailed  report  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
center  to  be  devoted  to  courses  of  study 
tor  these  two  sroope.   in   association. 
So  I  f  dt  tt»t  I  owed  !t  to  my  admlnistra- 
ttoQ  to  make  ftis  report  oo  the  Tongue 
Point  fame,  tecanae  I  want  the  Tongue 
Point  lana  settled  not  only  in  the  Intar- 
Mts  of  the  people  of  Oreoon  and  in  the 
Intereala  of  aH  the  peoirie  of  the  United 
States,  bat  «!■>  In  the  Interest  of  having 
It  serve  as  a  symbol  of  the  way  in  which 
many  of  these  cases  can  best  be  handled, 
because  I  am  satlsfled  that  there  are 
other   examples   of  proposed  waste   of 
Federal  facilities;  and  I  bcJieve  this  ad- 
ministratioKi  sho«dd  take  a  careful  look 
at  its  budget  requests,  and  shoidd  assure 
Congress  that  it  will  not  asir  for  a  single 
dollar  for  the  coostmetton  of  a  new  In- 
stallataoB  snyiHwiie,  so  long  as  there  are 
In  existence  unoKd  facilities,  such  as 
Tongue  Point,  which  can  be  used  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  any  fadltty  being  ixx>- 
posed  in  the  bvdget  as  a  new  installation 
to  be  constructed  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  Department. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  a 
sound  economy  program.  I  happen  to 
be  one  who  win  continue  to  vote  for  the 
necessaiy  appropriations  to  promote  the 
f^aenl  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  But  I  do  not  propose  to  vote 
for  funds  for  new  Installations  that 
would  involve  waste.  I  intend  to  scru- 
tinise very  carefully  every  dollar  of  ap- 
propriation request  of  this  administra- 
tion for  any  new  installation  anywhere 
or  for  any  expansion  of  any  Qovemment 
service  anywhere  until  the  administra- 
tion can  give  me  assuranee  that  we  are 
not  wasting  existing  facilities. 

I  hope  that  by  making  this  record  the 
administration  will  understand  that  I  am 
doing  it  motivated  only  bgr  a  desire  to  be 
of  help  to  my  admlnistratton.  I  hope 
that  I  will  receive  from  my  administra- 
tion the  same  cooperation  that  I  am  of- 
fering it  in  respect  to  this  matter.  But 
whatever  course  this  administration  fol- 
lows in  regard  to  Tongue  Point  or  any 
other,  if  that  course  of  action  does  not 


protect  the  flnancUl  Interests  of  the 
Amerloaa  people.  I  shall  oppose  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  admlnistratlan. 


AprU  11 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
APRIL  15 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  bisf ore  the 
Senate  at  this  dme.  I  move,  pursuant  to 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  4nd  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  until  Monday.  April  15,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMII«kTION8 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  11, 199S: 


Tb»  toUowlng-named  paraona  to  be  poat- 
maatera: 

AXJkMAMA 

John  H.  Cook,  Doaler,  Ala.,  In  place  o<  L.  C. 
Stnnon,  retired. 

Carrie  IC  Mann.  Pleaaant  Orove.,  Ala.  In 
plaee  cf  8.  J.  C%«en.  realgned. 

Jaaaea  T.  Carroll,  SteTeneon.  AU..  In  place 
or  ■.  O.  ICann,  letlrad. 

AaXSOMA 

OKar  W.  acbahn,  ICorencl,  Arte..  In  place 
at  F.  B.  Moore,  retired. 

AMKkmAa 

Boy  L.  Sharpe.  Uttle  Bock.  Ark..  In  place 
Of  I.  C.  BeUvine.  retired. 

Alph  Hemn.  Mayflower,  Ark.,  tn  place  of 
Ii.  P.  Gentry .  deeeaaed. 

Arnold  B.  Slkas,  North  Uttle  Bock.  Ark 
in  place  of  O.  W.  Meely,  deeeaaed. 

CALzroairu 

Blchard  L.  Bylngton.  Boron,  Calif.  In  place 
of  8.  C.  Slack,  retired. 

frrlng  A.  Cleek,  Chlco.  Calif..  In  place  of 
R.  C.  Brown,  retired. 

Mary  L.  Johnaon.  Keyes,  Calif..  In  place  of 
L.  M.  Hinaon.  retired. 

Boaalto  L.  Bhodaa.  Lakahead.  Calif..  In  place 
or  K.  A.  Banney.  realgnad. 

Irrim  S.  Burt.  BoaevUle.  CaUf..  In  place  ot 
B.  A.  Bataa,  retired. 

cxyLoaaao 

Cllffard  B  Anderaon,  Orover.  Colo..  In  place 
otW.l^  Bobbins,  transferred. 

boaiMaurujuT 

Lflttta  C.  Splalna.  last  Oranby.  Conn.,  in 
place  of  W.  A.  WllooK.  retired. 

Cbarlea  M.  HatbAway.  Blington.  Coon.,  in 
place  of  a.  P.  Charter,  deceeaed. 

Charlea  W.  Latimer.  Pleaaant  Valley,  Ctmn., 
In  place  of  E.  M.  Norton,  retired. 

IXOBIBA 

Carl  P.  Oelger.  Cocoa.  Fla..  In  place  ot  A 
S.  Booth,  retired. 


"nMOdore  C.  Oeooarla,  Moont 
In  plaaa  ot  Joeeph  Knvth.  letlL. 

Kennath  Cola.  Morris  Ctty.  ni 
W.  8.  Smith,  retired. 
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la  place 


ef 


Joseph  R.  Bowers,  ParettevlUe,  Oa.,  In 
place  of  8.  L.  Morgan,  retired. 

C.  Lawrence  Mlze.  Toccoa.  Oa.,  In  place  of 
O.  H.  Buaha,  retired. 

HAWAn 

Steven  K.  Kaneda.  WaUuku,  Hawaii,  In 
place  ot  J.  T.  Correa,  resigned. 

IIMHO 

Donald  W.  Heath.  Wlncheater,  Idaho.  In 
place  of  B.  A.  BoberU.  retired. 

BXIMOIB 

John  B.  Frymlre,  Enfield.  HI..  In  place  o* 
C.  M.  Jordan,  deeeaaed. 


maiAMa 

Bobert  H.  WUaoa.  Albkm.  Ind..  In  -« —  ^ 
C.  A.  Oavla.  retired.  *^  * 

MelTlUe  A.  MU.  jr..  Brovnatowg.  bd    l» 
place  of  R.  M.  Huddleaton.  retired  ' 

VlrgliiU  K.  Boaa.  BrownarlUa.  Ind.'  in  Dlaes 
of  W.  J.  Wlaaler.  deeeaaed.  *^ 

Charlaa   J.   Mwray,   Jameetown.   Ind     fai 
place  or  J.  L.  Kmeald,  rettted.  ' 

Jamea  B.  Balaford.  Lake  VlBMe.  lad  i. 
place  of  L.  B.  Balafaad.  retired.  ' 

Olendoa  R.  Unahaw.  MeansvlUe.  Ind 
place  of  Ruth  Qulllan.  realgnad. 

Maurice   Q.    Whltaker,   Paragon.  Ind. 
place  of  A.  K.  Oostln.  retired. 

Richard  R.  Cotdey,  Rome  City.  Ind.,  hi 
place  of  T.  J.  Oonley.  deeeaaed. 

Robert  H.  Malar.  WeetphaUa,  Ind..  ta  piaea 
of  Oecar  Nlerate.  retired.  ^^ 

IOWA 

Ronald  L.  Grant,  Bondurant,  Iowa,  hi  place 
o<  L.  L.  Plannary,  retired. 

Leland  J.  Ooraba.  Horajck.  Iowa,  la  plaea 
of  J.  L.  Harrlaon,  retired. 

Clarenoe  B.  Plttman.  Moml^  ami.  Iowa. 
In  place  of  C.  P.  Wunaaabarg.  tetlNd. 

Derrel  D.  Waring,  Reaanor.  Iowa.  In  nlace 
of  Mabel  Jonea,i«tlred.  ••  «  piaoa 

Gordon  L.  Biwood,  SllTar  City,  Iowa    tn 
place  of  P.  A.  IMMiler,  retired. 
KAKaAa 

WUIU  J.  Roea,  La  Harpe,  Kana..  In  place  of 
A.  A.  Peter aun.  deeeaaed. 

XZNTUCXT 

Walter  E.  Burkhart,  Cawood.  Ky..  In  piaaa 
of  O.  C.  Cawood.  retired. 

John  8.  Humphrey,  jr..  JeCarsontown,  Ky.. 
to  place  of  B.  H.  Dlckaon.  deeeaaed. 

lister  O.  Nanny,  Murray,  By.,  m  place  of 
H.  I.  Sledd.  retliwd. 

Matthewa  Pt^ahar.  Pewee  VaOey.  By.,  la 
place  of  C.  L.  Sayder.  retired. 

Jean  P.  Oouoh.  Varona.  Ky..  In  plaoe  ot 
Mayro  Hayden.  reigned. 

Kenneth  K.  Brock.  WorthTlUe.  Ky.,  In  place 
of  Nellie  Clnbb.  retired. 

LOViaiAKA 

Bdward  W.  Cnaae.  Alexandria,  La.,  in  place 
of  J.  W.Lewla.Jr..wal«aad.  ^^ 

Italic  C.  Sutton.  Baker.  La,  in  place  of 
N.  M.  Auaten.  retired. 

WUHam  J.  ^^>naaard.  Oarencro.  La..  In 
place  of  J.  H.  Croochet.  retired. 

MAIITK 

Ttiomas  W  AdeU.  Readfleld.  Maine.  In 
place  of  Charlene  Adams,  retired. 

MAMTUim 

George  L.  Hart,  SudleraTlUe,  Md.,  In  place 
of  E.  W.  Hart,  retired. 


.,  In  place 


■CAaaAcirua 

Lydla  J.  Hartnett,  MUlrllla, 
of  A.  M.  Butler,  retired. 

John  G.  Barry.  South  Hadley,  Maaa..  in 
place  of  R.  A.  Olesmann.  Jr..  deeeaaed. 

■nCHIOAK 

Noble  G  Haver.  Jr..  Durand.  Mich..  In  place 
of  N.  J.  Morrow,  retired. 

John  J.  Cheney,  Blmlra,  Mich..  In  place  of . 
W.  R.  Cremeans,  transferred. 

I^oU  A.  Rugg.  Sbaftaburg.  Mich..  In  place 
of  A.  P.  Beera,  retired. 

Olenna  A.  Brooks.  Somerset  Center.  Mich., 
in  place  of  O.  W.  PUher.  retired. 

icDfifaaoTA 

Grant  D.  Vagla,  Lake  Bronaon,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  L.  C.  Lockes.  tranaf  erred. 

John  E.  Murphy,  Marahall,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Culhane.  removed. 

Kugene  C.  Howe.  PaUaade.  Minn.,  In  place 
of  L.  B.  Johnson,  transferred. 

Darold  J.  Oaterloh,  St.  Prancia,  Minn.,  In 
place  of  R.  E.  Leathers,  retired. 


John  K.  Patterson,  Westbrook,  Minn.,  in 
place  o<  B.  B.  Plynn.  retired. 


Eldon  W.  Marsh,  Brunswick,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  G.  E.  Beltc.  transferred. 

Charlea  P.  Obrlat.  Stelnauer,  Nebr.,  In 
place  of  P.  R.  Wenzl,  transferred. 

KKW  rWMMMT 

John  Cook,  Plorence  N.J.,  In  place  of  T.  R. 
Boyle,  deceased. 

Harold  R.  Braun,  Holmdel,  N.J.,  In  plaee 
of  P.  L.  Pitcher,  realgned. 

DoBolnlc  J.  rambeUo,  LambertvUle,  VJ., 
to  plaoe  of  B  J.  Meaklll,  deeeaaed. 

nW   TOBK 

Laurence  M.  Suoher,  Alton.  N.T.,  In  plaoe 
Of  B.  P.  DeZutter.  deeeaaed. 

Prancea  W.  Plynn.  Burke,  N.T.,  In  plaoe  of 
L.  P.  Sellers,  deoeaaed. 

Clyde  W.  Barber,  Castile,  N.T.,  In  plaee  of 
Martin  Carey,  retired. 

Joeeph  A.  Peckovltch,  Cementon,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  H.  W.  Johnaon.  retired. 

Johtf  J.  Powers.  Jr..  Eagle  Bridge,  N.T.. 
In  place  of  B.  P.  Ciirtla.  retired. 

Olga  A.  Mlhanowlch.  Glenham.  N.T.,  In 
place  of  O.  B.  Tlmmona.  retired. 

MUdred  H.  Burd.  Greenwood,  N.T..  In 
place  of  Jerry  Burd,  retired. 

Carl  J.  Barry,  Kent,  N.T.,  In  place  of  R.  K. 
Plshbaugh.  deceased. 

Edwin  D.  Jennlaon,  8r.,  MUton.  N.T..  In 
place  of  M.  A.  Jannelll,  retired. 

John  G.  Davla,  Stone  Ridge,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  S.  O.  Lounabery,  retired. 

Raymond  A.  DuPoxu-,  Wynantsklll,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  I.  R.  Ptiffer,  deoeaaed. 

MOBTH  CABOUM  A 

Charlie  O.  Williams,  Central  Palla,  N.C..  In 
plaoe  of  A.  M.  Tork,  rettrad. 

MOBTH     DAKOTA 

Joaeph  R.  Walter,  DevUa  Lake,  N.  Dak..  In 
place  at  P.  W.  Kelly,  retired. 

GUbert  W.  Keealer,  Martin,  N.  Dak.,  In 
plaoe  of  D.  M.  Tofteland.  transferred. 


Thomaa  P.  Fenton,  ChandleravUle,  Ohio,  In 
place  otZ.U.  Wolfe,  realgned. 

Robert  L.  Lowry,  Green  Camp,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Wllllame,  retired. 

J(An  Karallua,  Rock  Creek,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  G.  D.  Keaney,  retired. 

Jack  A.  Paneher,  Uhrlchavllle,  Ohio.  In 
place  of  W.  P.  WUoozon.  deeeaaed. 

Marlln  F.  Oehree,  Wren,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
R.  D.  Stewart,  retired. 

OXLAROMA 

Ward  W.  Newport.  Ciiahlng,  Okla.,  In  place 
of  T.  A.  Holland,  retired. 

Plnls  Ward,  PoyU,  Okla.,  in  place  o<  Z  M 
Kehler,  retired. 

Kmeat  B.  Bufflngton,  Waatvllle,  Okla..  in 
place  of  Pred  Alllaon,  retired. 

OKBOOir 

Richard  J.  Halveraon,  Garibaldi,  Greg.,  In 
place  of  8.  8.  Partridge,  retirad. 

Soaan  H.  Wick.  Keno,  Ovag.,  In  place  of 
A.  K.  OecU,  retired. 


J.  Warren  CampbeU,  Bdwarda.  Mo.,  la 
place  of  a  H.  Babbitt,  retired. 

AUen  B.  Buetaer,  Vtoreat  City,  Mo.,  in  plaoe 
of  P.  B.  Ptanoe,  retired. 

Maroella  P.  Boyer,  HerciUaneum,  Mo.,  la 
place  of  J.  B.  McDowell,  deeeaaed. 

Amherst  W.  Mapbtaa,  Jericho  Springs,  Mo., 
in  place  of  E.  M.  Gelalnger,  retired. 

Robert  A.  Woodward.  Lamar,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Schrelner,  retired. 

MOIfTAMA 

William  M.  Dyaart,  Harlowton.  Mont.,  in 
place  of  C.  P.  Walton,  retired. 


John  A.  Zoppatti.  Darlington.  Pa.,  tn  place 
of  A.  K.  Hunt,  retired. 

Patilak  J.  Moran.  Oladwyne,  Pa.,  In  plaoe 
of  W.  o.  Herbert.  ramoTed. 

EmUy  T.  MaDaalM.  Groveton,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  8.  J.  Leonard,  rettrad. 

Blair  I.  Showaltar,  Huntingdon.  Pa.  in 
place  of  8.  B.  Realey.  retired. 

Robert  O.  OlfelU,  Pleasant  Moxmt,  Pa.,  la 
place  of  J.  A.  O'Hara,  retired. 

Dorothy  M.  Sherbondy,  Buffs  Dale,  Pa..  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Weaver,  retired. 

VyrUe  E.  Smith,  Splnneratown.  Pa.,  In 
plaoe  of  Rudolph  Simltz,  deoeaaed. 

John  H.  Stangarone,  Springe,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  P.  M.  Bittlnger,  retired. 

Dawn  M.  Reaaler,  Taimage.  Pa.,  In  plaoe  of 
M.  T.  Homberger,  realgned. 

Nicholas  A.  Morelll,  Williamsburg,  Pa..  In 
place  of  J.  G.  Butler,  realgned. 

a  HODS     ISLAND 

Kathertne  M.  Pumell,  ClayvlUe,  R.I.,  In 
place  of  P.  C.  Walker,  realgned. 

Prancia  M.  Buma,  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  In  place 
of  P.  L.  Oiard,  retired. 

aotrra  CAaouMA 

Phillip  c.  Seigler,  Bateeburg.  B.C.,  in  plaee 
of  R.  a.  Kennedy,  retired.  / 

Jamea  C.  RUey,  Piedmont,  8.C„  in  place  of 
W.  P.  Adklna,  retired. 

Ma^aret  H.  I^ary,  Troy.  B.C..  In  place  of 
R.  A.  RuseeU.  transferred. 

Thomaa  W.  8uber,  Whltmlre,  S.C,  in 
place  of  T.  P.  Scott,  retired. 

SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Kathryn  A.  Hlght,  Deadwood.  8.  Dak..  In 
place  of  Lyle  Blward.  retired. 

Christian  B.  Jordan,  Port  Meade.  8    Dak 
In  place  of  R.  B.  Allen,  retired. 

Elmer  T.  Pltagerald.  Rapid  City.  8.  Dak., 
In  place  of  G.  W.  Lampert.  retired. 


Walter  P.  Church.  EU>an  Mountain,  Tenn  , 
In  place  of  C.  P.  Heaton,  realgned. 

Betty  8.  Watklna,  Talbott,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  B.  T.  Newman,  retired. 

Joaeph  W.  Gore,  Wartrace,  Tenn.,  In  place 
of  A.  8.  Shriver,  retired. 


intBTLTAiriA 

Anthony  J.  Dal  Vacehlo,  Canonaburg ,  Pa., 
la  plaoe  of  8.  J.  Bondl,  remoyed. 


Michael  M.  MoCully,  Clarendon,  T*x..  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Moore,  deeeaaed. 

WUbum  Plefer.  Devera,  Tex.,  In  plaoe  of 
O.  8.  CoQsliia,  retired. 

Luther  G.  Pool.  Garland.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  P.  B.  Crush,  realgned. 

Orover  C.  Olbbe.  Jr..  Olen  Roee.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  W.  E.  Porter,  retired. 

Douglaa  L.  Garrett,  Hempstead.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  O.  V.  Norman,  retired. 

John  L.  Boyd,  Lake  Dallas,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  L.  Hunter,  retired. 

Carloe  I.  Palacioe,  Laredo.  Tex..  In  plaoe 
of  J.  R.  Goodman,  retired. 

Hiram  C.  Duboee,  Port  Arthur.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  P.  C.  Toups,  deceased. 

Leopoldo  Martlnes,  Jr.,  Zapata,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  Peregrlna  Benavldea,  deceased. 

▼mcnriA 

Herman  L.  Bundlck.  Painter.  Va..  In  place 
of  A.  H.  LeCato,  retired. 

Joeeph  C.  Rucker,  Shenandoah,  Va.,  In 
place  of  V.  C.  GrIlBth,  retired. 

Archibald  B.  Sutton,  Tappahannock,  Va., 
In  place  of  Bdward  Ware,  retired. 

WASHIMOTON 

Arvlth  M.  Christiansen,  Belfair,  Wash.,  In 
place  Of  M.  W.  Newklrk,  retired. 

Paul  B.  Coffey,  Chewelah.  Waah..  In  place 
Of  D.  P.  Sallabury,  realgned. 

wasT  naaiMiA 
Maurice   B.   Morrlaon,   Charlton   Heights, 
W.  Va.,  tn  place  of  M.  8.  Robinaon.  realgned. 
wmooMaiif 
Bobert  A.  Welnhold.  AdeU,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
L.  H.  Dulmee,  transferred. 

John  P.  Rochon,  Florence,  Wla.,  in  place 
of  C.  E.  Rochon,  retired. 


Bcho  I.  Pisk.  Holcombe.  Wla..  in  place  of 
L.  O.  Bemler.  retired. 

RuaaaU  J.  Myera,  Monroe,  Wla.,  In  place  of 
J.  J.  Burkhard,  retired. 

Cora  D.  Manthel.  Pleaaant  Prairie,  Wla., 
In  place  of  A.  J.  Ooff,  retired. 

Mary  E.  Sulhkonen.  Sheldon.  Wis,  in  place 
of  E.  L.  Orendahl,  retired. 

WTOaCZMG 

Orval  Horton.  caiqgwater.  Wyo.,  in  place 
of  E.  N.  Greff,  retired. 

Ik  thx  Coast  Guako 
The  following-named  peraons  to  be  lleu- 
tenanu  In  the  n.8.  Coast  Guard- 
Wllhelm  A.  Wulff  BlUy  B.  Murphy 

Robert  W.  Miller  George  F.  Mcrrltt 

John  M.  Wyplck  Benjamin  E.  Joyce 

Robert  D.  St.  Aubyn     Jarold  C.  Carlton 

The  foUowlng  peraona  to  be  lieutenants 
(Junior  grade)   in  the  U.S.  Coaat  Guard: 
Jamea  L.  Haas  Dom  Degnon,  Jr 

Robert  I.  Ivana  MarahaU  H.  ShyUe 

William  E.  Newland     Ralph  O.  Moore 
John  A.  Blanchard        Duane  A.  Coppock 
Bobert  A.  Wombacher 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  oacera.  W-4,  in  the  D.S.  Coast 
Guard: 

Lavlne  Hubert 
Eugene  P.  Farley 
Eugene  C.  Colson 
Harry  A.  Leaaey 
John  W.  Stamback 
Arloy  P.  Jensen 
Louie  W.  Stanley 
Jack  D.  Rodgera 
Arch  "D"  Grainger,  Jr 
Artell  B.  Crowk^,  Jr. 
Uoyd  T.  Twlford 
Daniel  W.  Cluff 
Robert  C.  A»h.^/Tn 
Harry  J.  Barkman 
Morrla  J.  MarahaU 
Hugo  A.  Crtia 
Winiam  B.  Hughea 
Joaeph  L.  Riehardaon 
Nomum  R.  Rux¥lwln 
John  T,  Maara,  Jr. 


George  D.  Doll 
Robert  C.  Sykes 
Charles  I.  Carpenter 
Jaak  8.  BreeaJblttt 
Bmeet  T.  Bittman 
JuUan  R.  Sherman 
Leo  V.  Walah,  Jr. 
Adrian  Fuller 
Shelbert  P.  Creech 
George  J.  McKlnlock 
David  A.  smith 
Walter  8.  Teargain 
Frederick  D.  Mann 
Jamea  W.  Berry 
WIHlam  F.  Brock 
DoUyPukAer 
Robert  P.  Konrad 
ComeUua  A.  Johnaon 
Palmer  P.  Guarente 


•The  following-named  persom  to  be  chief 
warrant  oAoera,  W-»,  in  the  U.S.  Cokat 
Guard: 


Richard  D.  MeUette 
Bugene  L.  Davla 
Dewey  F.  Barfleld 
Frank  J.  Dleraen 
Howard  Janke 
Fleming  G.  Walker 
Harry  W.  Perdue 
Bin  M.  Aldrldge 
Alfred  E.  Sporl 
Aubrey  R.  Patten 
Robert  Jludlce 
Robert  E.  Penny 
Frederick  J.  AUes 
Carl  A.  Carlson 
Jack  K.  Halbert 
Melvln  G.  McCoy 
Richard  J.  ZwaUy 
Thomas  A.  Oauld 
Melvln  C.  Mlsa 
Harlan  Mbntgomary 
Roland  A.  Woodward 
Ernest  G.  Crlapi 
Edward  T.  Rollins 
Morgan  C.  Hutto,  Jr. 
Paul  P.  SherrlU 
Charlee  H.  Buckley 
Jamea  A.  Wlnalow 
Merle  L.  Oochran 
Roger  O.  Stanton 
Thor  B.  Olaon 
GUbert  Shaw 
Stephen  T.  Watson 
Slavko  Stoklch 
Donald  W.  McNaugh- 

ton 
Harry  C.  Strother,  Jr. 
John  J.  Lencmeyer, 


Thomaa  M.  Hall,  Jr. 
Bobert  O.  Cameron 
Timothy  J.  Crowley 
WUbert  D.  B.  WlUlama 
OlOB  F.  M«TThan 

BnioaL.  Sifford 
Bverett  J.  Matteson 
^^rt  J.  Wesner 
Ruaaen  A.  Scruggs,  Jr. 
John  H.  Lledke 
Tlkomaa  D.  GaUlher 
J^ihn  H.  Deboe 
William  B.  Miner 
John  F.  Minater 
WUUam  A.  Vaaquez 
Robert  C.  McClanabai 
Orover  C.  Newberry 
Wiuiara  F.  Kortlang 
Bdwln  H.  Cornell 
Lawranoe  A.  Tkylor 
James  SacAolay 
Andrew  Tackovetaky 
Richard  J.  Laflln 
Richard  P.  McMxUIen 
Donald  R.  Myera 
Ftwlerlck  B.  Nlckeraon 
Clark  W.  Straus 
Robert  B.  BonvUle 
Robert  L.  WlUiams,  Jr. 
Oeorge  O.  n^t^nnn 
NeU  H.  Bndaley 
RuaaeU  R.  Hickman 
Walter  W.  Hake 
Charlea  J.  J.  McGrath 
William  T.  Morrlaon, 

Jr. 
Charlea  O.  Franklin 
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Arnold  8.  Knudaen 
Anton  J.  Foydl.  Jr. 
Herman  H.  Kalth 
CharlM  R.  Fowler 
Melvln  UldceU 
Clyde  8.  Delanoy 
RuneU  H.  8tockfleth 
Robert  B.  Collins 
Wilbtir  K.  Lincoln 
Paul  O.  Patrlnoe 
Wilfred  E.  Cobb.  Jr. 
Joeepb  C.  Olmbl 


Dallas  W.  Palmer 
Cyril  Ik  Pumrtly 
David  O.  Adklaa 
Donald  W.  OlMWi 
HolUa  Ik  Beard 
Wllfl|ftm  F.  Queen 
Joba  W.  Lalne 
Andrew  J.  Brovey 
Robot  W.  Conway 
James  F.  Jonee 
Robert  A.  MeCarten 
Jotin  C.  Revels 


Donald  R.  Karwedaky  DaU  ■. 


Wilton  A.  Hoekenberry  Raymond  B.  Masker 

Tbe  following-named  persons  to  be  chief 
warrant  officers.  W-a.  In  ttw  U3.  Coast 
Oiuurd: 


Aloyslus  P.  8eUer 
OM»r  B.  HaU 
Bugene  B.  Oekrassa 
Barl  F.  lioore 
Bugene  O.  Thotson 
Blmsr  L.  Hleks 
■dwin  J.  Jonas,  Jr. 
Benney  B.  Baoon 
Jobn  R.  Scott.  Jr. 
Louis  J.  Orebblen 
James  "W"  Jay,  Jr. 
John  R.  UcUahon 
Robert  L.  Jacks 


Arthwi.. 
Bugene  R.  Amin^ 
Bletaard  B.  Page 
Roberta.  Baker 
Arnold  Brooks 
Robert  T.  Gray 
Warren  O.  Berto 
Henry  B.  Brunst 
Lysle  O.  Laussade 
Jamie  Smith 
Alston  H.  White 
DohaldK.  Byrd 
Delbert  F.  Summers 


William  Jaokaoa 
Frank  W.  Kurta 
Raymond  W.  Nicker- 

son 
Darls  Rogers 
Burr  K.  VaU 
Wray  A.  Stout 
WUbur  J.  Hall.  Jr. 
Barle  W.  Dorr,  Jr. 
Clifford  K.  Reeres 
Blmer  Berrlsh 


Oarath  H.  Stephenson 
Carl  A.  Powers 
Loyd  B.  Reach,  Jr. 
Allen  W   Craven 
Forrest  K.  Colbath 
William  T.  Mack 
Thomas  P.  Connell 
Jack  O.  Albert 
Bmest  C.  Moore  in 
Howard  H.  Rolman 
Joe  L.  Franklin 


Paul  W.  Bicking 
RusseU  L.  Holt 
William  R.  Greene 
James  R.  Reeee 
Jerry  R.  Cox 


John  F.  Hevener 
Geoffrey  H.  Brlggs 
John  R.  Cromwell 
James  J.  Torpey 
Kenneth  J.  Sweeney 


Wallis  N.  Zimmerman  Joseph  B.  Bruce 
BUly  Hopper  Raymond  R.  Cloee 

Bobbie  L.  Bentley         Frederick  F.  Drsal 
Wayne  ■.  Niinnenkam  Daniel  M.  Wlrzburger 
AlUe  C.  Woodcock         Allen  V.  Walker,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  Oodlewskl  Joe  M.  Clapp 
Edgar  L.  Parker  John  R.  Bunn 

George  E.  Montfort       Bdward  H.  Monson 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 
the  Senate  Aprtl  11, 1963. 

POS  f  MAS  I'BS 

The  nocninatlon  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
March  1,  1063,  of  Gary  B.  Helms  to  be  post- 
master at  Stafford,  In  the  State  of  Virginia. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


AfricAB  Frce^oM  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvrsday.  AprU  11. 1993 

Mrs.    FRANCES    P.    BOLTON.      Mr. 

Speaker.  In  1961  this  Congress  designated 
AprU  IS  as  African  Freedom  Day.  The 
emergence  of  the  African  Continent  is 
one  of  the  most  spectacular  and  dramatic 
stories  of  our  time.  My  very  keen  inter- 
est in  this  "continent  God  has  held  in 
reserve"  goes  back  many  years.  During 
my  service  as  delegate  to  the  Eighth  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  UJf.  my  interest 
was  greatly  increased  as  we  on  the 
Fourth  Committee  debated  the  problems 
of  the  mandated  and  colonial  areas. 

In  1955  I  imdertook  the  first  special 
study  mission  to  Africa,  south  and  east 
of  the  Sahara,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Those  3^ 
months  of  stixly  and  travel  were  most 
illuminating  and  beneficial.  The  Afri- 
can has  come  a  long  way  and  like  all 
humanity  has  a  long  way  to  go.  I  can- 
not agree  with  all  practices  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  democracy  on  the  con- 
tinent. Just  as  many  Africans  would  take 
exception  to  certain  aspects  of  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  But  now  is  not  the  time  to 
be  discouraged,  indeed,  there  is  every 
good  reason  to  be  hopeful. 

The  Communists  had  hoped  to  take 
over  Africa.  Now  they  are  not  so  sure. 
The  Washington  Post  on  April  6,  1963, 
carried  an  article  entitled.  "Soviet  Re- 
ported Tnring  for  African  Comeback." 
As  the  Intervening  years  have  served  to 
strengthen  my  first  impressions  rather 
than  to  change  them,  may  I  again  cite 
what  I  set  down  in  my  report  of  the 
Special  Study  Mission  to  Africa  8  years 
ago. 

The  United  States,  In  Its  position  of 
leadership  In  the  free  world,  cannot  sidestep 
Its  responsibility  In  the  unfoldment  of 
Africa.  We  must  take  a  deep  Interest  In  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  changes  t<tH"g 
place  In  that  great  continent  since  they 
affect  our  own  national  goals. 


I  know  that  always  there  will  be  a 
great  bond  of  interest  and  affection  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  from  colonialism  became  a  great 
power  and  the  people  of  Africa  who  so 
recently  assumed  the  mantle  of  inde- 
pendence. We  all  rejoice  in  Africa's  m- 
dependence  and  pray  that  with  the  grace 
of  God  freemen  will  temper  their  free- 
dom with  responsibility  and  dignity. 


Forecast  for  1983 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    HBW    TOSX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Avril  11. 196i 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoro,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
from  the  Granville  Sentinel  newspaper. 
Granville.  N.Y..  one  of  the  leading  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  30th  Congressional 
District.  The  new  owner  of  the  Gran- 
ville SenUnel  is  Lt.  Col.  MacArthur  Man- 
chester, grandson  of  the  late  James  L- 
Manchester,  ,who,  in  1875.  established 
this  newspaper,  which  today  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  village  of  Granville 
and  its  surrounding  communities.  While 
presently  serving  as  regional  field  officer 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  in  Leb- 
anon. NJJ..  Colonel  Manchester,  as  the 
new  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sentinel, 
has  given  unstintingly  of  his  time  and 
resources  toward  improving  Granville's 
welfare  and  its  esthetic  standards. 

As  an  indication  of  Colonel  Manches- 
ter's determination  to  continue  the 
Granville  Sentinel  in  the  same  Journal- 
istic philosophy  of  its  founder.  I  wish  to 
include  an  enlightening  editorial,  written 
by  the  Honorable  Lboit  H.  Gavhv,  of 
Pennsylvania,  entitled  "Forecast  For 
1963."  As  a  top-ranking  member  of  the 
powerful  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Representative  Gavix  is  fuBy  conver- 
sant with  the  tremendous  armed  thrust 


of  America's  might.  Representative 
Gavzk's  warm  personality,  firm  patriot- 
ism, and  dedication  to  the  public  Interest 
Lb  well  reflected  in  his  thoughts  on  the 
future  of  America's  buHneM. 

The  following  guest  editorial  Is  one 
of  many  that  has  appeared  from  week 
to  week  under  the  new  management  of 
Lt.  Col.  MacArthur  H.  Manchester: 
FoaacAvr  ro«  IMS 

The  plain  truth  about  the  buslnees  out- 
look for  the  next  few  months  Is  that  it  Is 
shrouded  In  heary  fog.  Seldom  before  hare 
so  many  professional  forecasters  been  so  cau- 
Uous.  If  they  agree  at  all,  it  Is  that  the 
economy  Is  sluggish  and  will  remain  so  In 
the  Immediate  future.  If  this  seems  pes- 
simistic, at  least  no  serious  recession  is  In 
sight.  By  some  miracle  we  escaped  what 
could  have  been  a  really  sharp  downturn 
after  the  market  dropped  so  swiftly  last 
May  38.  That  Is  to  say.  we  have  escaped  It 
BO  far. 

Ignoring  the  spreaders  of  doom  and  gloom, 
■ome  customers  boosted  retail  sales  in  No- 
vember to  an  annual  rate  of  923$  billion,  or 
about  SIS  billion  higher  than  in  1901  (there 
was  a  2  percent  dip  in  department  store  sales 
during  the  last  week  of  November  and  tbe 
first  week  of  December) .  Durable  goods  are 
likely  to  reach  a  1943  total  of  $7S  bUllon.  a 
comeback  from  the  lacklxister  year  of  1961 
when  the  total  was  967  billion.  Auto  sales, 
too.  seem  to  be  close  to  a  big  year,  if  not  a 
record  year. 

But  it  Is  not  fair  to  Imply  that  all  oon- 
siuners  are  easy  spenders.  Savings  and  the 
purchase  of  ^Government  B  and  H  bonds  are 
up.  A  good:  part  of  this  increase  represents 
not  only  new  savings,  but  money  no  doubt 
that  was  switched  from  the  stock  market 
during  and  after  the  drop  in  the  market. 
This  savings  account  and  Oovernment  bond 
money  now  represent  what  the  economists 
call  "liquid  funds."  When  and  if  public 
confidence  in  the  market  Increases,  tbese 
funds  can  quickly  be  reinvested  in  stocks — 
or  used  to  purchase  consumer  goods.  This 
Is  a  definite  plus  sign. 

The  fog  arises  almost  entirely  from  the 
doubt  about  what  the  administration  and 
Congress  will  do  this  year  about  spending 
and  taxes. 

No  one  doubts  the  need  for  tax  reductions. 
The  big  questions  are :  When  should  they  be 
made?  Can  reduction  be  combined  with  tax 
reform?  WUl  tax  cuts  really  be  accompanied 
by  spending  cuts?  Will  the  adminUtratlon 
at  long  last  propoes  a  really  sound  tax  pro- 
gram? 
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If  these  problems  can  be  assolved  favor- 
ably, the  i^ole  eoonomlo  ootlook  would 
change.  TM  oorporate  and  individual  In- 
come taxes  place  a  higher  penalty  on  «stra 
effort  and  incentives  here  than  In  any  other 
modem  country.  They  are  among  the  major 
blocks  to  our  moving  ahead. 

The  question  Is:  Should  tbe  larger  ahars 
of  tax  cuts  go  to  those  fewer  indlvidtials 
wbo  tend  to  invest  in  stocks  or  corporate 
bonds  or  to  ths  lower  Income  groups?  The 
first  kind  of  tax  cuts  would  stimulate  the 
economy  over  the  long  range  by  helping  to 
act  up  new  Jobs.  Tbe  latter  would  stimulate 
consumer  ^>endlng,  which  is  so  greatly 
needed,  and  so  act  as  a  quick  shot  in  the 
arm. 

Tbe  administration  has  not  committed 
itself  to  any  meaningful  reduction  in  spend- 
ing. And  there  arc  many  who  do  not  believe 
that  tax  euU  alone,  any  kind  of  tax  cut. 
will  help  the  economy,  if  they  bring  more 
deficits,  more  Inflation.  There  have  been 
consecutive  deficits  In  the  last  3  years,  total- 
ing 918  bUllon,  and  the  national  debt  now 
stands  at  $306  bUlion.  Any  tax  cut.  wlth- 
'  out  a  spending  cut,  would  simply  add  to 
this  deficit,  diminishing  confidence  In  the 
buslnees  outlook. 

So  there  really  is  no  msglc  formula  to 
restore  the  kind  of  prosperity  the  country 
enjoyed  during   prior   administration. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
done  or  that  o\)r  economy  Is  weak.  If  tbe 
administration  presented  a  balanced  budget 
with  both  spending  and  taxes  reduced;  if 
the  huge  deficits  in  our  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments  were  cut;  if  the  integrity 
of  tbe  dollar  and  our  gold  reserves  were 
restored;  if  the  administration's  economic 
advisers  show  some  understanding  of  tbe 
role  of  profits  in  a  free  enterprise  economy, 
the  economy  would  move  ahead  with  vigor. 
Surely,  these  proposals  are  not  unreason- 
able. 

And  In  all  honesty.  It  must  be  said  that 
buslnees  Itself  has  a  role  to  play.  Neither 
tax  cuts  nor  spending  cuts  will  restore  full 
prosperity.  They  cannot  take  the  place  of 
Imaginative  management.  The  fact  is  that 
the  great  consumer  rush  to  buy  which  fol- 
lowed World  War  11  Is  gone.  We  are  now 
In  a  buyers'  market,  "nie  coiuwaaet  is  not 
simply  looking  for  things  to  buy.  He  is 
looking  for  new  things  to  buy.  And  he  is 
tMglnnlng  to  look  at  the  price  tags  again. 
American  buslnees  has  returned  to  the  old 
law  of  surrlval  of  tbe  fittest.  Businessmen 
wbo  are  slow  to  recognise  this  cannot  be 
rescued  by  tax  cuts,  nor  pcunphleu  'from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Tb  Biun  up,  buslneai  will  grow  and  prosper 
If  Oovernment  will  get  out  of  Its  way,  and  if 
businessmen  revive  the  old  American  tra- 
dlUon  at  pleasing  the  customer — who,  by  the 
way.  is  king  once  more. 

The    Honorable    LaoN    H.    Qavxk, 
Hotiae  of  Repre»enUtive$.   V.S.  Congreat. 


Re  H.R.  S389,  a  Bill  To  Sabstihite  Fiat, 
NMceiTertibU  Federal  Resenre  Notes 
for  AU  $1  aad  $Z  U^.  Correacy  Re- 
deemable ia  SilTcr  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 


IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdoy.  AprU  11. 1$€S 
Mr.  PILLION.    Mr.   Speaker,  yester- 
day, on  April  10.  I  addressed  the  Hoqse 
in  opposition  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  5389. 


The  time  allowed  me  expired  before  the 
concluiion  of  my  criticism  of  this  tom. 

Although  I  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend and  revise  my  remarks  at  that  pomt 
in  the  Rbcokd.  the  remaining  portion  of 
my  statement  was  not  added  to  the  re- 
marks that  I  oiade  on  the  floor.  The  re- 
maining pcurtion  of  my  statement,  point- 
ing out  the  irreparable  damage  that  this 
action  would  cause  follows: 

This  bill  will  result  in  a  further  run  on. 
and  a  drain  upon  our  subsidiary  silver, 
50-cent.  25-cent,  and  10-cent  pieces, 
where  the  sliver  content  is  0.72  ounce  per 
$1  of  coins.  It  will  become  profitable  to 
hoard  or  melt  down  silver  coins — sub- 
sidiary— at  $1.38  per  ounce./ 

The  best  and  most  effective  way  to 
meet  this  problem  is  to  balance  our 
budget,  retain  our  silver  currency  mone- 
tary system,  and  make  silver  currency 
freely  available  to  the  general  public. 

Our  present  silver  redemption  mone- 
tary policy  reinforces  our  gold  reserves. 

The  replacement  of  silver  dollars  by 
Federal  Reserve  notes  would  further  di- 
lute the  monetary  system.  It  would  fur- 
ther weaken  the  faith  and  credit  of  our 
Nation,  both  domestically  and  interna- 
tionally. 

As  of  March  27,  1963,  the  Treasury's 
stock  of  gold  was  $15.88  billion. 

The  Federal  Reserve  currency  out- 
standing was  $29.89  billion. 

The  Fedefal  Reserve  deposits  were 
$17.63  biUion. 

The  Federal  Reserve  liabilities,  re- 
quiring a  25-percent  gold  reserve  were 
$47.52  bllUon. 

The  25-percent  gold  reserve  require- 
ment was  $11.88  billion. 

The  Treasury  gold  assets  were  $15.88 
billion. 

TTie  U.S.  gold  available  for  meeting 
foreign-held  dollars  and  short-term  ob- 
ligations was  $4  billion. 

The  present  bill  would  add  $500  mil- 
lion to  the  required  gold  reserves  by  the 
substitution  of  $2  billion  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  for  silver  certificates.  This 
would  reduce  U.S.  gold  available  to  meet 
foreign  holdings  to  $3.5  billion. 

The  UJ3.  Government  has  borrowed 
$800  million  of  gold  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  which  should  be 
deducted  from  our  holdings.  This  leaves 
a  net  gold  stock  available  to  meet  foreign 
holdings  to  $2.7  billion. 

Our  short-term  banking  liabilities  to 
foreigpers  on  March  30.  1964,  was  $24.9 
billion. 

Our  short-term  claims  on  foreigners 
as  of  March  30,  1964,  was  $4.9  billion. 

Our  net  short-term  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners, payable  In  gold  on  demand  was 
$30  billion. 

The  ratio  of  our  liabilities  to  our  free 
gold— $30  billion  to  $2.7  billion— is  about 
$7  in  liabilities  to  $1  in  available  gold. 
The  United  States  could  only  pay  off  14 
cents  for  each  dollar  of  our  gold  liabili- 
ties to  foreigners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
will  exert  great  pressures  for  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  our  25-percent 
gold  reserve  presently  supporting  $30 
billion  of  Federal  Reserve  currency  and 
$17  billion  of  Federal  Reserve  deposits. 

This  bill  is  a  mere  prelude  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  25-percent  gold  reserve  re- 


quirement for  our  currency.  It  is  an- 
other major  step  toward  devaluation, 
repudiation,  and  international  bank- 
ruptcy. 

ALTXKNATTVX   SOLUTION 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  alter- 
native solutions  that  would  insure  the 
retention  of  our  sUver  redeemable  cur- 
rency and.  at  the  same  time,  assure  the 
Treasury  of  an  adequate  silver  supply  to 
meet  coinage  and  silver  reserve  require- 
ments. 

The  possible  alternatives  are — 

First.  Continue  the  nUnting  of  $1  sil- 
ver coins  with  a  reduction  of  silver  con- 
tent from  0.77  otmce  to  0.72  ounce. 

Second.  Retain  our  $1  and  $2  U.S. 
silver  certificates  redeemable  m  silver 
dollars  with  a  content  of  0.72  ounce  of 
silver. 

These  two  st^js  would  equalize  at  $1.38 
instead  of  at  $1.29  per  ounce  ^e  redemp- 
tion monetary  value  of  our  silver  certif- 
icates and  dollars  with  that  of  our  sub- 
sidiary silver  coins  of  10,  25.  and  50 
cents. 

Third.  Substitute  UJB.  Treasiuy  notes 
for  UJ3.  Treasury  silver  certificates  and 
require  a  60-percent  reserve  Instead  of 
a  100-percent  reserve  for  silver  notes. 

This  action  would  free  40  percent  of 
our  $1.6  billion  oimces  of  silver  and  make 
it  available  for  either  normal  or  emer- 
gency needs. 

The  60-percent  reserve  would  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  our  25 -percent 
gold  reserve  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  45  percent  for  UB.  Treasury  notes. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  UJ3.  Treasury 
to  protect  our  silver  supply  by  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of^ree  silver  at  a  prede- 
termined price  between  $1.29  and  $1.38 
per  ounce. 

Permit  me  to  amplify  my  statement  to 
the  effect  that  we  do  luive  a  sufficiency 
of  silver  to  meet  our  coinage  and  cur- 
rency requirements. 

The  AprU  3,  1963.  Treasury  sUtement 
states  that  we  have  on  hand — 

First.  1.633  billion  ounces  of  silver  on 
hand,  valued  at  $1.29  per  ounce,  carried 
on  the  books  at  $2,111  billion. 

Second.  Against  this  silver,  there  are 
outstanding  silver  certificates,  in  face 
amount  of  $2,131  billion. 

We  have  a  100  percent  backing  for  our 
$1.  $2,  $5.  and  $10  sliver  certificates. 

Third.  We  have  $81  milUon  of  silver 
dollar  coins. 

Fourth.  We  have  37  million  ounces  of 
bullion,  valued  at  $31  million. 

Fifth.  We  have  64.7  milUon  ounces 
stockpiled  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, having  no  present  nor  prospec- 
tive use.  valued  at  $85  million. 

Sixth.  About  $300  millicn  of  silver  will 
be  freed  and  became  available  through 
the  withdrawal  and  the  substitution  of 
FederaT^feserve  notes  for  $5  and  $10 
silver  cmlflcates. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
free  silver,  held  as  a  reserve  for  U.S. 
silver  currency,  for  coinage  purposes. 

Our  coinage  and  currency  require- 
ments today  are  sufilcient  to  last  for  at 
least  3  to  4  years.  This  does  not  Include 
the  additional  purchase  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion of  about  $30  to  $40  millioQ  of  silver 
per  year. 

This  bill  would  cauae  irreparable  dam- 
age to  our  monetary  system.    It  would 
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inTlte  «  disastrous  run  on  our  gold  supply 
by  foreign  holders.  This  bill  should  be 
returned  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 


April  11 


Tke  Padre  of  the  Anerkat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHI  AS,  JR. 

or   MASTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  AprQ  11, 1963 

Mr.  &CATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  know  that  Father  Joseph  F. 
Thoming.  the  world-renowned  priest- 
scholar  who  offered  the  prayer  today 
on  the  19th  annual  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  is  a  citizen  of  the  Free 
State  of  Maryland  and  a  resident  of  my 
own  community  in  the  heart  of  Mary- 
land. It  may  also  be  considered  note- 
worthy that  this  friend  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress,  including 
myself,  was  first  described  as  "the  padre 
of  the  Americas"  by  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Honorable  Mikx  Mansfield,  now  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was 
this  gentleman,  himself  distinguished  for 
his  vision  and  valor  tn  the  development 
of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  who,  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  this  House  many 
years  ago,  characterized  Dr.  Thoming  as 
"The  Padre  of  the  Americas."  The  title 
became  the  popular  characterization  of 
my  friend  and  constituent. 

Indeed,  in  recent  years,  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  apostle  of  good  will  have 
added  luster  to  his  name  and  to  his 
reputation.  We  In  Maryland  are  hm>py 
to  know  that,  each  year.  Dr.  Thoming, 
by  conscientious  research,  study,  and 
writing,  airlches  our  Maryland  herit- 
age by  his  devotion  to  religious  princi- 
ples, great  American  traditions,  and  the 
ideals  of  freedom.  This  is  added  evi- 
dence of  his  love  of  God  and  country.  It 
also  explains  why  numeroiis  leaders  of 
the  Congress  of  both  political  parties 
and  all  religious  faiths  have  welcomed 
this  Maryland  priest,  educator,  author, 
and  diplomat  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  19  consecutive  years  to  Invoke 
God's  blessing  upon  us  and  our  labors 
for  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Sixth  District  of 
Maryland,  to  join  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues of  both  parties  in  expressing  re- 
spect, admiration,  and  affection  for  a 
servant  of  God  who  has  deserved  well  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  words  of  another 
friend  and  a  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Speaker  Johh  W.  McCormack.  we  can  all 
believe  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thoming,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church. 
CarroUton  Manor.  Frederick  County. 
Md..  win  be  remembered  in  the  history 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  throughout  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  as  "a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  man  of  God." 


The  archdiocese  of  Baltimore  can  be 
happy  that  such  a  faithful  prleet  serves 
in  its  historic  Jurisdiction.  And.  as  a 
Member  of  the  Maryland  congressional 
delegaUon,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Father  Thoming  s  archbishop,  the  Most 
Reverend  Lawrence  Joaeph  Shehan, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  upon  the  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  inter-American  amity 
which  have  been  made  by  Father  Thom- 
ing and  other  members  of  his  archdio- 
cese, both  priests  and  lay  leaders,  at  a 
time  when  such  service  to  God  is  also 
national  service.  '' 


Sir    Winston    ChurcUII:    Hoaorary   U.S. 
Citizca 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MAssACHusrm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  If,  19€3 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  on  Tuesday  signed  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  one  of  the  greatest  Eng- 
lishmen of  history.  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill, to  be  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  As  a  Member  of  the  88th 
Congress.  I  was  proud  to  cast  my  vote 
in  favor  of  this  honor  bestowed  upon 
Great  Britain's  wartime  Prime  Minister. 
His  magnificent  contributloijs  to  the 
cause  of  freemen  assure  him  a  place  in 
history  as  one  of  the  tnily  great  leaders 
of  all  ages. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  wish  to 
have  Sir  Winston's  message  to  President 
Kennedy,  the  President's  remarks  at  the 
ceremony,  and  the  Presidential  procla- 
mation printed  with  my  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

CHTTacHiLi.'s  Mkssagx  to  thx  Pkxsidznt 
Mr.   President.   I   have   been   Informed  by 
Mr.  David  Bruce  that  It  ia  jovu  intention  to 
sign   a    bill    conferring   upon    me    honorary 
citizenship  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  received  many  kindnesses  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  the  honor 
which  you  now  accord  me  Is  without  paral- 
lel. I  accept  It  with  deep  gratitude  and 
affection. 

I  am  also  most  sensible  of  the  warm- 
hearted action  of  the  Individual  State*  who 
accorded  me  the  great  compliment  of  their 
own  honorary  citizenships  as  a  prelude  to 
this  act  of  Congress. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  comment  on  our  affali^ 
that  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  a  great 
sovereign  state  should  thus  be  received  as  an 
honorary  citizen  of  another.  I  say  "great 
sovereign  state"  with  design  and  emphasis, 
for  I  reject  the  view  that  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth  should  now  be  relegated  to 
a  tame  and  minor  role  in  the  world.  Our 
past  Is  the  key  to  our  future,  which  I  flrmly 
trust  and  believe  will  be  no  less  fertile  and 
gloriotis.  Let  no  man  underrate  our  ener- 
gies, our  potentialities,  and  our  abiding 
power  for  good. 

I  am,  as  you  know,  half  American  by 
blood,  and  the  story  of  my  association  with 
that  mighty  and  benevolent  Nation  goea 
back  nearly  90  years  to  the  day  of  my  father's 
marriage.  In  this  century  of  storm  and 
tragedy  I  contemplate  with  high  satisfaction 
the  constant  factor  of  the  Interwoven  and 
upward  progress  of  oiur  peoples.     Our  com- 


radeship and  -our  brotherhood  In  war  wen 
unexampled.  We  stood  together,  and  be 
cause  of  that  fact  the  free  world  now  stands 
Nor  has  our  partnership  any  exclusive  na- 
ture: the  Atlantic  community  Is  a  dream 
that  can  weU  be  fvUfllled  to  the  detriment  of 
none  and  to  the  enduring  benefit  and  hon- 
or of  the  great  democracies. 

Mr.  President,  your  acUon  Illuminates  the 
theme  of  unity  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples, to  which  I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of 
my  life.  I  would  ask  you  to  accept  jout- 
self.  and  to  convey  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  through  them  to  the  American 
people,  my  solemn  and  heartfelt  thanks  for 
this  unique  distinction,  which  will  always 
be  proudly  remembered  by  my  descendants. 

KXKNKDT'S    RKMAKXa    AT  THX   CxaXMOMT 

We  meet  to  honor  a  man  whose  honor 
requires  no  meeUng^^fa'  be  Is  the  most 
honored  and  honorable  man  to  walk  the 
sUge  of  human  history  In  the  time  In  which 
we  live. 

Whenever  and  wherever  tyranny  threat- 
ened, he  has  always  championed  liberty. 

Facing  firmly  toward  the  future,  he  has 
never  forgotten  the  past. 

Serving  six  monarchs  of.  his  native  Great 
Britain,  he  has  served  all  men's  freedom  and 
dignity. 

In  the  dark  days  and  darker  nights  when 
Britain    stood    alone — and    most    men    save 

Englishmen  despaired  of  England's  life he 

mobilized  the  English  language  and  sent  It 
Into  battle.  The  Incandescent  quality  of  his 
words  Illuminated  the  courage  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Olven  unlimited  powers  by  his  cltlsens, 
he  was  ever  vlgUant  to  protect  their  rlghu! 

Indifferent  himself  to  danger,  he  wept 
over  the  sorrows  of  others. 

A  child  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  be- 
came In  time  Its  father. 

Accustomed  to  the  hardships  of  battle,  he 
has  no  distaste  for  pleasure. 

Now  hU  sUtely  Ship  of  Life,  having 
weathered  the  severest  storms  of  a  Uoubled 
century.  Is  anchored  In  tranquU  waters,  proof 
that  courage  and  faith  and  the  seat  for 
freedom  are  truly  Indestructible.  The  record 
of  hU  triumphant  passage  will  Inspire  free 
hearts  for  all  time. 

By  adding  his  name  to  our  rolls,  we  mean 
to  honor  him — but  his  acceptance  honors  lu 
far  more.  Por  no  sUtement  or  prochimation 
can  enrich  bis  name—the  name  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  is  already  legend. 

KXNNXDT  PaoCLAMATtOM 

Whereas  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  son  of 
America  though  a  subject  of  Britain,  has 
been  throughout  his  life  a  firm  and  stead- 
fast friend  of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Nation;  and 

Whereas  he  has  freely  offered  his  hand  and 
his  faith  in  days  of  adversity  aa  well  as 
triumph;  and 

Whereas  hU  bravery,  charity  and  valor, 
both  In  war  and  In  peace,  have  been  a  flame 
of  Inspiration  In  freedom's  dartMst  bour* 
and  ' 

Whereas  his  life  has  shown  that  no  ad- 
versary can  overcome,  and  no  fear  can  deter, 
free  men  In  the  defense  of  their  freedom- 
and 

Whereas  he  has  expressed  with  unsur- 
passed power  and  splendor  the  aspirations 
of  peoples  everywhere  for  dignity  and  free- 
dom; and 

Whereas  he  has  by  his  art  as  an  historian 
and  his  Judgment  as  a  statesman  made  the 
past  the  servant  of  the  fntxire; 

Now.  therefore,  I.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  under 
the  authority  contained  M  ui  »et  of  the 
88th  Congress,  do  hereby  declare  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  an  honorary ^'Hftlzen  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  Mt 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afllxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  Vth 
day  of  April  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  ItOS, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  187tb. 


Tkkd  AMmal  Questieauire  Re««lts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  aocBKUM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  11, 1963 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  to  the  attention  of  other 
Monbers  of  the  House  the  final  results 
of  the  third  annual  questionnaire  con- 
ducted in  Michigan's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District.  I  only  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  also  list  the  many  additional 
notes  and  comments  by  many  of  the 
6.000  persons  who  participated  In  the 
voting.  These  additional  notes  were 
most  Interesting  and  poignant.  Exactly 
5,794  replies  were  tabulated  by  Data 
Processing  Services,  an  Increase  of  over 
500  from  last  year's  return.  The  ques- 
tionnaire was  published  in  18  weekly 
new^Mipers  and  in  the  4  dallies  that 
cover  the  Eighth  District.  In  addition. 
It  was  mailed  to  i4>proximately  30,000 
persons  in  my  district.  I  am  stUl  re- 
ceiving returns  today.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful for  the  wonderful  cooperation  of  all 
news  media  in  publicizing  the  question- 
naire, and  for  the  Interest  in  their  Oov- 
emment  shown  by  the  citizens  who  took 
time  to  make  their  views  known. 

The  questionnaire  results  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Do  you  favor  placing  medicare  for  tbe 
aged  under  eodal  security  and  raising  social 
security  taxes  In  s  suAdent  amount  to  oover 
cost? 
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2.  Do  you  favor  a  tax  cut  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating the  •oooomy  even  tho\igh  it  results 
In  our  golnx  deeper  In  debt? 
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S.  Do  you  favor  formation  of  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  to  work  on  local  community 
problems? 
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4.  Do  you  favor  Pvderal  grants  to  subsidize 
city  buallnes  in  financial  nssdf 
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5.  Do  you  favor  continuing   otir   foreign 
aid? 
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9.  Do  you  faTor  administration's  general 
handling  of  the  Cuban  sitnationf 
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7.  Do  yog  ffcTor  new  Pederal  leglalation 
to  deal  wtOx  strtkee  affecting  our  aatlonal 
welfare? 
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HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALivoaNxa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRXSENTATIVE8 

Thuraday.  AprU  11, 1963 

Mr.  a&ELLKY.  lir.  Speaker,  on  April 
18.  1963.  the  World  Trade  Club  of  San 
Franclaoo  will  celebrate  the  third  anni- 
versary of  the  openinc  of  its  headquar- 
ters in  the  World  Trade  Center  at  the 
Perry  Building  In  San  Francisco. 

Dedicated  to  the  promotion,  encour- 
agement, and  expausltHi  of  international 
trade  and  world  travel,  as  an  adjunct 
and  integral  part  of  the  San  Francisco 
World  Trade  Center,  the  World  Trade 
Club  has  grown  in  the  past  3  years  to 
a  present  membership  of  1,380  firms  and 
individuals  who  are  associated  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  the  field  of  in- 
t^-national    trade    and    world    travel. 
During  tbis  period  the  club  has  gained 
international  stature  as  a  meeting  place 
for  the  various  organizations   directly 
concerned  with  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
club,  such  as  the  Ban  Francisco  Area 
World  Trade  Association,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Consular  Corps,  the  Pan  American 
Society,  the  Export  Managers'  Associa- 
tion,   the   Bfarlne   Exchange,    the   San 
Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Marine  Ccnnmittee.  and  others,  and  has 
also  gained  renown  for  its  receptions 
and  dinners  honoring  f  oreifisi  trade  dele- 
gations   and   other   government   repre- 
scntaUves.  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
and  has  sponsored  such  special  recep- 
tions and  celeferatioDs  as  Australia  Day, 
New  Zealand  Day.  India  Day.  and  Philip- 
pine Day.    One  interesting  recent  event 
was   the  staging  by  the  WotM  Trade 
Club  of  a  reception  for  the  Common- 
wealth   coDsnls    general    under    joint 
sponsorship  with  International  Business 
Week  of  Stanford  University. 


It  to  a  matter  of  partletilar  inteiwt 
tt»t  the  bylaws  of  the  World  Trade 
Club  provide  for  the  issuance  of  special 
memberstalpB  on  an  honorary  basis  to 
the  heads  of  all  f oreiga  diplomatic  eorps 
located  !n  the  bay  area,  with  the  result 
that  the  other  members  of  the  club  in- 
terested in  world  trade  and  travel  may 
have  direct  and  continuous  contact  with 
all  of  the  representatives  of  the  fwelgn 
countries  around  the  world  who  neces- 
sarily have  a  similar  interest. 

The  World  Trade  Club  has  been  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  having  for  its  pwa- 
ident  during  the  past  3  years  Oeorge 
Killion.  president  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Export  Expansion  Council  of  the  U-8. 
Department  of  Commerce.  At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  club  held  on  March  4,  1963,  Mr.  Kil- 
lion was  unanimously  reelected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  club  for  the  ensuing  jnear,  in 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  senices  he 
has  rendered  to  the  club  and  to  the  for- 
eign trade  community  centered  In  San 
Francisco.  J.  Monroe  Sullivan,  the  sec- 
retary o<  the  World  Trade  Chib,  is  execu- 
tive director  of  the  San  Pranctsco  World 
Trade  Center  Authority,  a  State  agency, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  San  Franciso 
Reglanal  Eixpori  Expansion  Coondl  of 
the  XJjS.  Depaulment  of  Commeree. 

Among  the  well-known  individuals 
presently  serving  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  World  Trade  Club  are  Cyril 
Magnin.  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Port  Autijortty,  Adolph  P.  Schuman. 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  World 
Trade  Center  Authority  and  an  interna- 
tional figure  in  import  and  eaoMtt 
trade,  Albert  L.  Reeves,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Utah  Construction  k  Krinin^  oq 
and  WilUam  A.  Pomeroy,  identified  with 
J.  H.  Pomeroy  It  Co.,  both  firms  being 
favorably  known  and  identified  in  the 
international  contractor  field,  and  Otto 
N.  Miner,  president  of  the  Standaixi  Oil 
Co.  of  California.  \ 


AprU  It 


commend  them  to  the  attention  of  aU 
Members  who  are  Interested  in  fair  treat- 
ment of  those  who  have  devoted  a  lif*- 
tiBM  to  military  service: 
^ammmitu.    yaws    or    IAl    WnaoM     if> 
OVBsn.  ktn  Me.  CWenewr  «im  to  HJi'sssb  ' 
Thle  bUl  contelM  a  major   InoonsUtencr 
wnile   purporung   to   encourage   oompetent 
members  of  our  armed  aerrlcee  to  make  life 
time  careers  of  the  military  aemee.  It  breeka 
faith  with  thoee  who  have  already  devotMi 
their  llvee  to  the  service. 

For  more  Vbtat  100  yeare.  It  has  been  tra- 
ditional that  retired  mlUUry  pay  should  be 
baaed  on  act^vt  doty  pay.    flome  kave  stated 
that  the  rtgtit  to  recompute  retired  pay  on 
the  basis  of  new  ud  Increued  active  dutv 
pay  was  only  a  motaa  obligation.     However 
Just  last  year  Secretary  McNamara  submitted 
a  memoraiMKai  9o  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
Icee  Conualtt^  whlcH  demonstratwt  beyoul 
doubt  that  the  authority  for  recomputatloa 
of  pay  Is  definitely  based  on  clear  provisions 
of  law  rather  than  on  a  mere  practice     The 
OonptfoDer    General.    Secretary    licWamara 
dletdoeed.  has  eoaatetently  bald  tkat  eeotloa 
SMS  OMtBd  Stataa  Ooda.  titla  10.  and  otter 
laws  eetaMlah  this  right.     The  •bartmam. 
tloaad  aacUoa  reads  m  part.  "•  •  •  tiM  i«. 
tlrad  pay  to  which  the  officer  Is  *"tttled  ahaU 
be  recotnputed  on  the  basis  of  the  new  raise  " 
In  192a.  Congreae  departed  from  the  tra- 
ditt«ial    prtnclple    of    recompuUtlon    but 
ptamptly  otwreetad  Its  error  in  the  next  Oon- 
J^«M.     The  ^Inelple   prevailed  until   l«aa 
m    a   draaaic   and   sodden   aettca.    wtth   no 
warning  to  retired  persoaael.  Oongr«sa  nro- 
▼««l  that  au  oaoers  wte  retired  ^rtorto 
JuiM  1.  IMg.  would  only  raoalre  a  •-pMveat 
cost  of  UvlBg  Increase ."    Bacause  the  18U 
Pay  Act  corrected  the  sltuaUoo  where  sradsa 
of  Ueutenant  colonel   and  ahove  had   been 
^derpald  for  many  yean,  this  created  a  con- 
rtrterahle  tB|us*»ee  to  oSeare  on  the  retired 
net     Irtaitealty.  nuiay  at  the  efllaan  aSteted 
by  this  repwdUtloB  at  a  kmg^ctandliw  eom- 
^iu«ent    WfM    theae    wte    .e;;;^!^    two 
world  wars. 
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AMtiaad  Views  of 
Gmhtm,  vU  Mr. 
H.R.55S5 


Mr.   WilsM,   Mr. 
ChaabeHaa    to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALiroaNIA 

IN  THS  HOUaM,  Of  fiXPKSSSNTATIVES 

Thitrtimv,  AprU  11, 1H3 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday, the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  favorably  reported  HM.  5555. 
the  military  pay  biH.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Wttaoir] 
and  I  had  serious  reservations  regartllng 
the  manner  in  which  this  bill  treats 
members  of  the  military  services  on  the 
retired  list.  We  have,  therefore,  filed 
additional  views  which  will  be  a  park  of 
the  committee  report  and  have  been 
iolned  in  these  views  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  CHAMsnuaiv]. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
submit  our  additional  views  herewith  and 


At  pags  U77  at  the  heariagi  aa  asperleaoed 

recruiting  officer  testified  as  foUowa: 

"Every  niaji  on  the  retired  rolls  and  on 
acUve  duty  has  been  told  by  the  recrulUne 
oAclatatbat  hie  rMlred  pay  wouM  be  baaed 
opoo  taa  aetlve  duty  pay  seataa." 

We  aU  know  that  fringe  beoeOta,  Inclnd- 
Ing  retired  pay.  have  always  been  offered  as 
an  inducement  for  servicemen  to  accept  lees 
money  In  the  nalMtary  than  they  wirald  re- 
ceive In  civilian  life. 

We  beUere  it  is  out  of  character  for  the 
n^.  Oovemment  to  make  a  peosntee  »»vi 
then  refuse  to  keep  It.  We  do  not  believe 
that  bxidgetary  oonalderstlona  can  rvnlaoe 
aaorallty. 

Pormer  Preeklent  Xlaenhower  urged  con- 
gress to  correct  the  mistake  It  made  In  1958 
and  on  Uay  13.  1»«0.  the  House  unanimously 
passed  H.R.  lis  18  which  would  allow  thoee 
retired  after  June  1,  l»68.  to  recompute  on 
the  basis  of  the  105S  act.  PreaMent  Kennedy 
committed  hlnoeelf  to  the  principle  of  re- 
oomputatlon  la  his  eamptUgn  of  1960  and 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  recoounended 
that  the  bill  before  you  today  aUow  recom- 
putatlon  on  the  baaia  of  the  195S  act.  Addi- 
tionally. Subcoounlttae  No.  1.  after  weeks 
of  bearings  on  thU  WU.  accepted  the  prtn- 
clple  of  recomputatlon  and  reported  U  to  the 
full  committee. 

While  we  admit  that  the  Department  at 
Defenae  propoeal  and  the  subcommittee 
recommendaUons  fall  short  of  retaining  the 
traditional  concept  of  recomputatlon  for  the 
fntare,  they  at  least  overcame  the  wide 
disorepaoey  la  retirement  pay  between  thoee 
who  retired  ICay  SI.  lOM.  and  thoee  who  re- 
tired on  the  foUowlng  day.  We  believe  the 
full  committee  erred  In  not  accepting  the 
subcommittee  recommendations. 


According  to  established  scales  of  compa- 
rability wtth  civil  service,  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel  have  always  been  underpaid. 
Part  of  this  has  been  made  up  through  non- 
contributory  retirement,  hoepltal  beneflta, 
commissary  privileges,  and  other  beneflta. 
Even  after  decreasing  comparable  civil  serv- 
ice pay  by  the  8<^  percent  retirement  deduc- 
tion and  Increasing  military  pay  to  include 
the  taxes  which  are  not  paid  on  subelBtenee 
and  quarters  allowance,  the  pay  of  a  colonel 
under  this  bill  Is  almost  $200  a  month  below 
that  of  his  civil  service  counterpart.  Cer- 
tainly with  such  a  differential,  the  military 
man  should  be  able  to  look  forward  to  the 
fulfillment  of  what  he  had  been  promised 
upon  entering  the  service.  Removing  the 
right  to  recompute  will  be  one  fringe  benefit 
gone.  Already  we  have  taken  the  practical 
benefit  of  commissaries  away,  and  preeent 
policy  is  to  eventually  make  it  impoaslble  for 
retirees  to  receive  medloal  care  and  hoa- 
pltaiisatlon.  One  by  one.  the  fringe  beneflta 
are  disappearing  and  the  pay  differential 
remains.  How  long  can  we  expect  our  mili- 
tary people  to  feed  their  families  on  their 
freat  sense  of  duty  and  patrlotlamT 

It  is  a  common  error  to  state  that  the 
military  retiree  doea  better  than  his  civil 
terrloe  counterpart.  Tha  truth  Is  that  the 
military  man  who  aervee  a  full  30  yeare  Is 
not  doing  as  well  as  the  civil  servant  who 
geU  longevity  and  can  increaae  hia  "high  ft" 
average  yean.  After  SO  years  of  service  he 
can  go  up  to  aa  high  aa  80  percent  of  his 
"high  6"  average.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
military  n»n  gets  only  76  percent  of  his  basic 
pay  and  is  not  given  retirement  credit  for 
hU  allowances.  Flgtiret  clearly  show  that 
the  civil  servant  draws  more  retirement  pay 
than  military  men  of  equal  rank  and  equal 
years  of  service.  After  av^  to  S  years,  the 
dvlllao  has  gotten  back  all  of  his  contribu- 
Uon. 

In  fiscal  year  1988  the  Oovemment's  share 
of  civil  eervloe  retirement  was  $896  million. 
At  present  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
U  deficient  aetuarlly  by  sse  bllUon. 

Military  retirees  have  generously  contrib- 
uted to  their  retirement  through  acceptance 
of  substandard  wages  baaed  upon  compara- 
bility tables.  Furthermore,  nUlltary  retired 
pay  was  not  conceived  as  a  pension  and 
has  never  been  considered  as  such.  In  the 
case  of  United  State$  v.  Hooper  (XJS.CMJl 
e4S-648)  in  1958.  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals held  in  part:  "Ofllcers  on  the  retired 
list  are  not  mere  pensioners  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  •  •  •  the  ealarlee  that  they  re- 
ceive are  not  solely  recompense  for  past 
services,  but  a  means  derlaed  by  Congress 
to  assure  their  avaiUblUty  •  •  •  in  future 
oonUngencles."  This  Is  why  members  of  the 
reUred  lUt  are  stlU  subject  to  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice. 

Retired  pay  U  different  than  civU  service 
pensions  and  should  not  be  compared  with 
them.  But  if  one  Insists  upon  making  a  com- 
parison, then  he  should  remember  that  It  Is 
not  more  of  a  financial  drain  on  the  Na- 
tion's future  revenues  than  civil  service  re- 
tirement, it  is  not  as  generous,  and  it  has 
been  earned  by  the  servioeman  through  the 
accptance  of  comparably  lower  rates  of  i>ay. 
It  is  true  that  the  retired  list  wUl  l»e 
expanded  dramatically  in  the  near  future. 
But  tbu  Is  the  coet  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  confUct  and  the  huge  force  levels 
required  In  the  past  38  years.  This  Is  the 
fulfillment  of  a  promlae  made  to  thoee  who 
■erved  their  country  during  Its  period  of 
greatest  trial. 

A  good  portion  of  the  national  debt  Is 
represented  by  the  coet  of  our  national  de- 
fense In  the  past  26  years.  No  one  would 
suggest  that  we  repudiate  our  bonded  In- 
debtedness and  refuse  to  pay  Interest  to  our 
bond  holders.  Why  then  should  we  repudi- 
ate our  promise  to  the  men  and  women  who 
served  In  our  military  forcee? 


For  the  sake  of  $33  mUllon,  the  coet  of 
recomputatlon,  a  vital  tradition  has  been 
destroyed  and  a  aolemn  oommltment  baa 
been  violated.  The  8S3  million  oast  would 
decrease  each  year  as  the  numbers  of  those 
who  reUred  prior  to  June  1.  1958.  would 
deplete.  It  wUl  eventually  disappear  as  an 
annual  cost. 

The  882  million  increase  In  the  cost  of 
this  bill  wUl  still  keep  the  total  Agure  below 
that  which  has  been  requeeted  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  fiscal  year  1964  budget. 

Appropriations  for  veterans  benefits  con- 
tinue to  Increase  and  the  deficit  In  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  increases.  Always 
there  Is  money  to  pay  theae  increased  coets. 
We  believe  we  can  find  the  money  to  keep 
our  commitments  to  retired  military  men. 

We  strongly  urge  that  as  a  matter  of  honor 
and  Jxistlce.  the  Department  of  Defense 
recommendations  allowing  those  on  the  re- 
tired list  to  recompute  thel-  retired  pay  on 
the  basis  of  the  1958  act,  should  be  adopted. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Shoold  Im- 
mediately Rednce  the  Discooat  Rate  to 
2Vt  Perceat— This  Would  Do  as  Much 
as  a  Tax  Git  Toward  Bringiaf  Aboat 
Economic  Expansion  and  Rcdndnf 
Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBZAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  11. 1965 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Members  return  to  their  hometowns  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess,  no  doubt  many 
well-meaning  constituents  will  ask,  In 
the  style  of  the  day,  what  they  can  do  for 
their  country. 

My  answer  is  that  they  can  call  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  reduce  the 
discount  rate  immediately  from  3  to  2^^ 
percent  and.  of  course,  follow  through 
with  the  kind  of  monetary  policy  that 
such  a  reduction  implies. 

We  are  now  witnessing  some  very  en- 
couraging signs  of  business  expansion. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that,  given  half  a 
chance,  the  economy  will  recover  to 
something  approaching  reasonably  full 
employment  of  our  labor  force  and  pro- 
ductive plant.  It  is  even  possible  that, 
given  half  a  chance  through  a  congenial 
monetary  policy,  the  economic  system 
will  generate  a  8u£Bcient  expansion,  on 
its  own,  without  our  having  to  reduce 
taxes  and  expand  the  Federal  deficit  in 
order  to  pump  purchasing  power  into  the 
economy. 

We  have  been  treated  to  a  long  series 
of  excuses,  scares,  and  bugaboos  to  Justify 
a  tight  credit,  high  interest  rate  policy. 
Throughout  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, the  bugaboo  was  inflation. 
Throughout  the  Kennedy  administration, 
to  date,  the  bugaboo  has  been  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
considered  very  carefully,  with  continu- 
ous studies  of  more  than  2  years,  the 
role  of  interest  rates,  tight  money,  un- 
employment, and  slow  economic  growth 
in  the  United  States  in  the  balance-of- 


payments  picture;  and  it  has  not  been 
able  to  find  any  Justification  for  the 
tight-money  policy.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  Is  extremely  persuasive  that 
the  tight-money  policy  Is  actually 
worsening  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The  Joint  Economic  Ctxnmlttee's  re- 
port on  this  subject,  filed  on  March  14 
of  this  year,  has  not  had,  I  believe,  suf- 
ficient attention.  Naturally  the  com- 
mittee recognized  that  monetary  and 
debt  management  policies  go  hand  in 
hand  and  must  be  coordinated  to  brinsr 
about  a  level  of  Interest  rates  conducive 
to  economic  expansion  and  continuing 
ecoomic  growth.  I  urgently  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  a  brief  sec- 
tion from  this  report  of  tiie  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  as  follows: 

MONETART     AND     DkBT    MANAQEMKNT    POLICIES 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  that:  "Monetfury  policy  has 
remained  favorable  to  economic  expan- 
sion." The  widespread  urge  for  supple- 
mental fiscal  action  Is  evidence  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  monetary  policy  has  not 
been  favorable  enough  to  bring  forth  enough 
exptanslon.  Since  mid- 1962  active  consid- 
eration has,  accordingly,  been  given  by  the 
executive  departments,  by  Congress,  and  In 
public  forums,  to  tax  reduction  and  reform 
as  necessary  Federal  moves  for  reducing  un- 
employment  and   stimulating   growth. 

This  shift  In  emphasis  which  has  pushed 
fiscal  policy  to  the  forefront  in  current  policy 
discussion  in  no  way  eases,  however,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve  author- 
ities to  do  more  than  In  the  past  to  restore 
the  desired  growth  pattern.  Indeed,  If  there 
has  ever  been  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  force 
of  the  public  mandate  In  calling  upon  the 
monetary  authorities  for  stimulative  meas- 
ures, vigorously  pursued,  that  uncertainty 
can  no  longer  exist.  The  widespread  de- 
mands for  stimulative  tax  reductions  are  by 
the  same  token  demands  for  stimulative 
monetary  action.  Monetary  poUcy  must  now 
help  fiscal  policy  to  do  the  stimulative  Job 
which,  unfortunately,  the  monetary  author- 
ities have  not  done.  Similarly,  In  these  cir- 
cumstances debt  management  should  be 
handled  so  as  to  reinforce  expansionary  fis- 
cal policies. 

"We  recommend  that  the  monetary  au- 
thorities follow  a  policy  of  assuring  that  the 
money  supply  expands  in  line  with  the  ris- 
ing needs  of  an  expanding  economy.  Such 
a  policy  will  reinforce  the  proposed  fiscal 
policies  and  at  the  same  time  spare  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  their  perennial  explana- 
tions of  why  monetary  policy  Is  blameless  In 
the  face  of  a  lagging  economy." 

The  failure  of  monetary  measures,  unaided, 
to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  reduction  In 
unemployment  and  an  Improved  rate  of 
growth  stems  In  part  from  the  poUcles  which 
have  been  pursued.  Increases  In  money  cup- 
ply  have  been  allowed  to  lag  behind  the 
growth  of  the  economy.  Another  aspect  of 
recent  policy  Involves  the  alleged  const  ralnte 
Imposed  by  the  balance  of  pajrments. 

The  adverse  effects  on  the  economy,  when 
emerging  from  recession,  of  a  tax  system 
which  operates  to  Impoee  «  drag  upon  the 
economy  by  rolling  up  a  disproportionately 
large  tax  "bite"  out  of  the  increased  activity 
are  being  recognized  in  current  tax  discus- 
sions. On  the  monetary  side,  the  economy 
has  had  to  contend  with  a  similar  Institu- 
tional drag.  The  "money  supply"  has  been 
allowed  to  level  off  with  each  weakness  In 
the  economy  but  Is  not  permitted  to  expand 
to  appropriate  new  high  levels  as  the  econ- 
omy struggles  to  come  out  of  the  down- 
swings. 

As  the  volume  of  transactions  of  goods 
and  services  grows,  something  like  a  similar 
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Stated  another  way.  at  the  end  of  1954 
the  money  supply  was  called  upon  to  sup- 
port a  gross  national  ptuducl  iM  times  Its 
alae.  Kght  years  later  It  waa  being  called 
open  to  do  one-third  more;  that  is.  the  groes 
national  product  was  SJ  thnes  the  nxmey 
supply. 

If  comMned  currency  and  denuuid  de- 
postta  today  had  tbm  same  ratio  to  business 
acU»lly  as  they  did  a  decade  ago.  the  money 
•apply  (demand  deposits  plus  ctnrency) 
vmUd  be  orer  $909  Milton  Instead  of  •14« 
Milton.  No  ana  would  suggeat  that  the  post- 
war lag  tn  tlw  money  supply  now  dictates 
an  Immediate,  or  drastic,  effort  to  catch  up. 
Congress  and  the  people  have  a  right  to 
tnalst.  however,  that  In  the  decade  ahead. 
ttto  aeonoany  will  not  again  hare  to  make  a 
70-paroent  Increase  In  groas  national  output 
at  goods  and  services  fit  a  as-pereent  In- 
crease In  money  supply. 

An  expanded  concept  of  money,  Including 
other  ao-eaUed  "llqtdd  aaseta."  Is  often  and 
tfy  the  Board  of  Oovamors  In  Its  annual  re- 
port dlscusBkns.  The  extent  of  the  lagging 
financial  nwans  for  carrying  on  buslneas  Is 
less  marked  with  this  concept,  but  nonethe- 
less real.  Sren  when  these  other  popular 
ways  of  hokHng  substitute  "money**  balances 
are  Included,  the  liquid  wherewithal  for 
doing  an  enlarged  voluaw  business  has  been 
declining  relatively,  rrom  1954,  after  the 
Korean  war,  to  19«I.  total  liquid  aaaeta  held 
by  the  puMlc  have  fallen  frooa  85J  psroent 
to  78.3  percent  of  1961  gross  natkmal  prod- 
uct. It  has  been  up  somewhat  In  lato  1902. 
returning  to  the  1957  levels.  Recent  evi- 
dence, coupled  with  the  suteraent  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  that 
some  isssenlng  of  ease  was  decided  upon  tn 
December  19es,  shows  that  the  antborttles 
are  already  returning  to  the  pattern  which 
prevailed  before  this  yesrend  inereaae  In 
the  ratio  of  liquid  assets  to  gross  national 
product. 

"We  again  recommend  that  the  monetary 
authorities  provide  the  baaU  for  secvlar  In- 
creases  In  the  money  supply  as  the  eooaomy 
grows,  thresigh  open  nutftet  purchases  of 


longer  term  Federal  Sectirltlea.  rather  than 

We  h%vo  In  tha  past  sepeatsdly  recom- 
mended that  tha  FBdaral  ntaarvs  provide 
tiM  haMs  tor  an  sBpandlng  moamj  rapply  for 
our  crowlnc  aooMmy  hy  cpMa  BMckai  pur- 
chases of  loQfsr  taraa  Padaaal  asriirltiiis 
This  policy  gives  tha  taxpayer  a  break 
through  return  to  the  TYeasnry  of  earnings 
of  the  Fatfaral  Reaerve  on  such  securtty 
holdings.  Instead  of  providing  a  free  gift  of 
sanUn^  to  tha  private  h^wx^g  eystam  as 
oocurs  wliaa  agpaB^ji  la  prmtdad  through 
the  toweling  of  raasrve  raqulNananta.  In  ad- 
dltloa.  auoh  open  —firkrf  purcteaaea  of  locker 
term  seeurltlas  help  tha  Trs«niry  lengthen 
the  debt,  and  tend  to  keep  prices  of  longer 
tarm  secxuiUes  up  and  tnterest  rates  on  these 
sacurttlea  lower  than  wouM  otherwise  be 
*•»•  «■■•.  I«  turn,  lower  Intoisst  ratss  In 
tha  loac  and  of  the  markart  taaid  to  eaeour- 
aga  Iniaatiiient.  particularly  la  plazkt.  aqulp- 
ment,  and  housing,  which  oontrllmtaa  to  a 
hlghar  rato  of  long-term  »n^»i/«>tr  growth. 
Ws  can  see  no  excuse  for  any  other  policy. 

The  monetary  authorltlea  have  been  going 
directly  oontn^  to  this  committee's  rec- 
ommendation on  this  matter.  They  have 
reduced  reserve  requirements.  The  recent 
report  of  tbm  Advisory  Oonunlttee  on  Bank- 
ing to  the  OoaaptroUer  of  the  Cumncy 
indicates  that  further  reductions  in  raaarve 
reqiUrements  are  under  consideration.  The 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  therefore,  re- 
quests that  the  monetary  authorltlea  advise 
this  committee  before  taklxtg  aixy  further 
actions  which  run  contrary  to  thla  oom- 
mlttae's  repeated  recommendation  that 
secular  Increaaes  In  the  money  supply  be 
provldad  through  open  market  purchases 
of  longer  term  Pedsrai  securlUes  ratlMr  than 
by  lowering  reserve  requirements. 

"We  disapprove  of  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reaerve  Open  Market  Committee  in  De- 
cember 1903  when  It  moved  to  tighten  mon- 
etary conditions.  Tight  money  Is  not  now 
needed  either  to  fight  inflation  or  to  'pro- 
tect the  dcrtlar.'  " 


The  hope  that  monetary  poUcy  will  aid. 
ratl^ar  thna  hinder,  flacal  meaaurw  was  vm 
aasd  hy  the  ready  oonfesslon  of  ths  CTuOraua 
of  tha  Baavd  of  Oovemars  to  this  oommittas 
on  Ftabruary  1.  lOeS,  imdar  quaatloniog:  *7 
w*U  aay  to  you  now  that  you  ars  correa  la 
your  analysis  that  the  Fsdaral  Bsasrvc  to 
pursuing  a  slightly  laaa  easy  poUcy."  Thk 
statement  was  made  In  anawar  to  a  qusstloo 
as  to  arhathsr  poUey  had  <^*»^«^^|t^l  in  Decaa. 
her  10ea.  for  the  fliat  tima  In  2^  yeara.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovamoca  dU  not 
sattsfactorUy  «aq>laia  the  ptwnds  for  evw 
a  alight  daUberats  tightening  of  credit.  The 
change  af  policy  iraa  conflnaad  and  reaaoaa 
for  the  action  ware  est  forth  in  the  reooni 
of  the  Open  Market  Oomaalttaa'k  acttoas  tv 
1903  that  was  aoada  avaUahla  to  the  oom- 
mlttae  after  the  haarlnga  In  rsspntist  to  our 
reqnaat.  Tha  aoMon  atUl  sasans  to  as  both 
perplexlag  and  pasMsluie 

It  la  thorouBhly  Irrattanal  to  tighten 
moaMtary  c—ditteina  wMla  Mtalnasa  acUvUy 
la    imsatlsfaetery.    nnsauptof  snt    Is    higk. 

tha  pctoa  tevsl  Is  stable.    Wa  hope  that,  if 

urea.  Che  aaoaietary  autherftttaa  wUl  4temoD- 
strate  enough  falMi  In  tha  Jud^nant  at 
Oaognsss  to  tend  their  acttva  aid  and  ooopsca- 
tlan  wen  la  advaaea  af  Hm  naad  for  flaaac- 
lag  a  dsfBelt.  Thay  ahauld  not  wait  Mly  |w 
white  a  tight  eradlt  sltiiatten  te  aBMred  to 
develop  taaesaiaa  of  rlatag  banlBess  orsdlt 
raqulrMaante  la  aa  eooBMany  aMviag  to  yov. 

aacaiaa  tor  tighter  aaoaay  and  hlghar  tatstsst 
rates.    The  axtanaivs  haarlngs  «f 
committae  on  Intematteaiad  ttHh 

PavD^snSs  aswl^ted  ^^n  av^^^^^m^k  ^a^B^  ^uiv^ 

tlals  In  interest  rates  hati. 

and  foreign  couatrlas  proetda any  aiihalaiillBl 
stimulus  to  capital  outnows  and  hence  to 
gold  loasss  and  a  deficit  to  otar  balance  of 
paymenta.  Indeed,  evtdsnee  pMaate  to  many 
other  factors,  such  sa  the  aaada  of 
so  forth,  aa  helag  of  fa 
A 

oUker   totamatloikal 
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"la  feaksral.  It  must  be  raoognlaed  that 
latemattaaMSl  eapltal  Hows  4to  not  inpaail 
Jaat  on  tolarast  rates,  but  on  tntsreac  rates 
plus  the  stete  of  eoaOdenoe  la  the  ctBreaey 


"If  thte  rnnlVtenee  is  high,  a  country  may 
be  abto  to  sastala  vsry  tow  rates,  thus  Swlt- 
d  prnhahly  has  about  the  loweat  la- 
ratss  aaywtoare. 

'It.  on  the  other  hand,  thte  ooafldsace  Is 
)v«n  rathar  high  Intsauat  tmtaa  may 
ba  Inauaeteat  to  ■*-*■"  tw  capital  flows.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  motiey  the  Itolted  States 
has  been  loelag  la  raoant  asonths  was  going 
to  a  eounUy  with  evea  tower  ratea.  that  Is, 
Bwttssrtand,  Oonveraaly.  Oermany  found  In 
IMO^l  that  tear  ratea  did  not  stop  the  in- 
flux of  foreign  aaoaey," 

Addlttoaat  evidence  agalaat  the  overem- 
phasU  on  dtflsrsntlal  Intvast  ratea  Use  In 
the  relative  amsitnsas  of  laosnt  dlflatentlala 
Whan  tha  rMa  of  terslga  exchange  at«  la- 
sursd.  rate  dMterentiate  have  at  times  been 
la  favor  of^^  Kew  Tosk.  la  any  cms  the  ad- 
vantage or  dlsadvan^kge  has  been  aaaU  and 
sartoglBg  back  and  forth,  with  major  dif- 
ference easily  aoeoonled  for  by  the  specUl 
circumstances.  e.g..  those  Involving  Canadian 
exchange,  which  have  tended  to  outweigh 
interest  considerations 

Several  empirical  studies  presented  during 
the  year  likewise  suggest  that  the  needs 
of  commerce  for  strategically  placed  working 
balances,  tax  considerations  and  other  non- 
interest-rate  factors  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  primary  forces  behliKl  short-term  eapltal 
movements  than  are  modest  opportunllivs 
for  interest  arbitrage. 
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The  Mattoa  haa  now  beea  brought  to  the 
•etiva  coaaaldsratten  of   tas   laduetlon   for 
^,^^-— «■  sttaraiatlOB.    aran  if  maaih 
urss  ara  adapted  and  aaoaasd.  wa  wlU 
Ihsless  rsqulra  doansstto  monotarj 
Blon.    Zaataad  of  eontlanlag  to  raly  upon 
an  aaoarted  aaad  for  ralattvaly  hlg^  lataraat 
ratte,  vs  think  that  trade  expaaaton  and 
other  avanuM  oOar  tha  prafarabto  ai^roaeh 
to   tha  ssrlooa    balanca-of-paymento   prob- 


eamag  at 


Raialag 
paymento 


for  balance -of- 
oan  alao  be  ruled  amt 
such  action  msrely  provides  an 
opportunity  for  other  countrlea  to  raise 
la  tar  set  ratsa.  A  eo^^ietltlTs  nu:e  toward 
higher  taterest  rates  would  not  be  In  the 
taterest  of  this  oountry  or  of  other  econo- 
mies abroad.  In  fact,  with  poatwar  infla- 
tionary preasuTSs  ellmlnatad,  the  case  for  a 
■omewbat  lower  structure  of  Interest  ratss 
Is  overpowering.  To  tha  estent  that  inter- 
national capital  movemente  provide  any 
basis  for  corrective  action  at  this  time,  the 
approprtete  remedy  la  to  be  found  In  a  mal- 
Ulataral  paymento  agraamant  of  the  type 
niggestad  later  in  this  report.  The  alterna- 
tive of  stifling  our  economy  through  high 
interest  ratea  Is  unconscionable. 

"The  Federal  Reeerve  must  either  be  per- 
suaded or  compelled  by  law  to  Institute  a 
better  and  more  timely  system  of  reporting 
to  the  Congress  and  the  public  the  actions 
token  by  tb*  Open  Market  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Oovemors.  together  with  the 
specific  reasons  for  such  actions." 

The  FBdersI  Reserve  is  a  direct  servant  of 
the  Congrees.  It  scto  solely  as  the  agent  of 
Congress  In  carrying  out  Ita  functions  of 
controlling  the  supply  of  money.  This  power 
is  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  merely  act 
for  Congrees  under  delegated  powers.  By 
both  law  and  sound  principle,  the  Board  of 
Governors  and  the  Open  Market  Committee 
must  report  their  actions  to  Conga  ess, 
together  with  their  reasons  for  teklng  theee 
actions.  This  Information  must  be  so  ex- 
plicit and  dear  that  Congress  can  reasonably 
judge  whether  the  monetary  authorlUee  have 
exercised  the  dslagatad  aaonatary  powers  la 
accord  with  congrswloatal  Uwtroettons  and  In 
the  national  Intarost.  Tha  reporte  alao  muat 
be  timely,  and  hence  should  be  submitted 
to  Congrees  in  tima  for  their  review  by  thU 
committee  in  connecUon  with  iu  anrmsl 
hearlnga  on  the  Preaident%  economic  Be- 
poru;  that  to,  by  January  99. 

The  report  of  actions,  and  the  reasons  for 
actions  taken,  as  to  set  forth  In  the  Board  of 
Governors  annual  report,  have  been  noto- 
riously inadequate,  unlnformatlve.  and  con- 
fusing, as  thto  committee  has  noted  in  the 
past.  We  are  quite  dlaappotnted  to  dl^wver 
in  the  record  of  aottona  for  1963  no  s^nlf- 
icant  improvement  In  thto  respect. 

The  meeting  of  December  18. 1962,  at  which 
a  change  In  policy  took  placa  to  typical.    A 
few  phraaes  from  that  raoord  ara  iUustraUve 
of  the  unsstlsfactory  character  of  the  rec- 
ord.   At  thto  meeting  it  will  be  remembered 
that  while  the  country  was  talking  about  the 
need  to  stlmutote  tha  economy  by  tax  reduc- 
Uons.    the    Open    Market    Committee    was 
deciding  upon  a  contrary  program   of  less 
monetary  ease.    From  tha  raport  of  the  meet- 
ings we  learn  what  everyone  knew,  that  "evi- 
dence of  solid  addlUonal  achievement  was 
still   limited."  or.   to  \aaa  ths  words  of  the 
<llrecUve,  "recognises  tha  unsattofaetory  levtf 
of  domeaUc  acUvlty.  the  continuing  under- 
uuilxatlon  of  rasouroes,  and  the  abeence  of 
inflationary  pressures."    In  spite  of  thsse  pre- 
ponderant  considerations,   clearly   dictating 
no  lees  "eass "  In  the  money  markete,  that 
oooamlttae  voted  7  to  6  for  "maintaining 
a  flrmar  ton*  la  tha  moaiay  auurketa  white 
continuing    to    provide    modarmto    roasiic 
expanston    in    the    banking   system."     Tha 
contradiction  In  thto  porUon  of  ths  directive 
CDC 411 


for    a   "firmer    tons* 


and 

— . . ^   as  It  to. 

not  ohaeura  tlw  f  aet.  m  Chairman  Mar- 
tla  told  thto  aoaamlttea  in  hto  oral  teatlmony. 
that  a  new  pohey  of  leaa  aaaa  had  been 
instituted. 

The  moat  disturbing  aapect  of  tha  problem 
to  tha  concluatoa  Impliad  toy  thair  1963  re- 
port. If  we  can  accept  It  as  a  ooanptote.  dear, 
and  accurate  raoord.  Tha  eonfuaed  nature 
flf  their  annual  report  and  tha  vague  worda 
of  the  so-called  "directives"  suggeet  that  the 
Bumetary  authorltlee  themaalvaa  have  hazy 
and  unclear  oonoepto  of  what  they  are  trying 
to  do.  When  one  undertakea  to  give  opera- 
tional slgnlflcance  to  such  expressions  aa 
"somewhat"  less  ease,  "moderate"  expansion 
or  similar  differences,  ths  confusion  to  not 
neceasarlly  that  of  the  obeervers  but  man 
probably  that  of  the  actors.  We  would  pre- 
fer to  think  that  thto  to  not  the  case  but  the 
alternative  to  to  believe  that  the  authorities 
are  unable  to  make  an  effective  report  on 
their  policies.  Thto  nuitter  remains  a 
troublesome  issue  Involving  the  relattonship 
of  Congreaa  with  one  of  Ito  <>wn  agento. 

"Under  present  conditions  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  excess  capacity,  debt  manage- 
ment should  be  handled  so  as  generally  to 
reinforce  expansionary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies." 

A  Federal  deficit  of  sizable  proportions 
must  be  financed  during  1969-64,  regardless 
of  whether  action  to  taken  to  reduce  taxes. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  earlier  pointed  out,  the 
cumulative  deficit  to  be  financed  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  will  be  smaller  if  an  effec- 
tive tax  reduction  and  reform  program  to 
adopted,  than  If  no  such  action  to  token. 

Under  present  conditlons'>-of  high  unem- 
ployment end  excess  capaclljy,  debt  manage- 
ment muat  be  handled  In  wiys  which  gener- 
ally reinforce  the  needed  expansionary  fiscal 
land  monetary  policies.  Baseless  fears  of  In- 
fUtlon  or  balance-of-paymenta  considera- 
tions must  not  be  allowed  to  constrain  public 
debt  operations  occasioned  by  the  transi- 
tional budget  deficits. 

These  considerations  dictate  that  "length- 
ening the  debt"  should  be  given  less  weight 
for  a  while.  Thto  to  no  occasion  for  large 
amounte  of  Treasxiry  borrowing  at  long  tarm, 
since  thto  places  the  Treasury. to  eompetl- 
tton  with  the  demands  of  private  businesses 
and  individuato  for  investment  funds.  Fur- 
thermore. Treasury  borrowing  on  abort  term 
under  these  conditions  may  actually  aid  the 
balance  of  paymento  by  supporting  domestic 
short-term  Interest  rates  while  weakening 
tong-term  ratee.  T>o  the  extant  that  ehangee 
in  short-tarm  interest  rates  have  any  Infiu- 
ence  on  totemaUonal  capital  ftows,  such  a 
policy  wo\Ud  be  all  to  the  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  to  no  reason  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  extreme  shortening  of  the 
debt  structure.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Treasury  enters  the  long  end  of  the  market, 
they  should  do  so  vto  the  suction  method  of 
aeillng  Qovemment  bonds.  Thto  to  a  policy 
we  have  urged  repeatedly  In  the  past.  The 
Treasury  to  commended  for  Ita  initial  ex- 
ploratory move  In  thto  direcUon,  and  for  the 
success  which  attended  the  sale  of  the  9250 
million  issue  of  bonds  of  198»-63  on  January 
8.  1963.  We  recommend  that  the  practice  of 
offertog  tonger  and  noedlxim-term  Treasury 
bonds  at  competitive  bidding  be  employed 
regtilarly  and  be  made  an  eatabltohed  part  of 
debt  management  practices. 

The  DnltMl  States  has  for  some  years  faced 
the  problem  of  brlngtog  ita  balance  of  pay- 
mento under  control  in  a  manner  constetent 
with  ita  objecUves  of  nuuKlmum  employment 
and  a  more  rapid  rata  of  growth  of  the 
domeatic  economy.  We  r^jeet  the  notion 
that  the  United  States  muat  raise  domestic 
Intereet  rates  or  follow  rsatrtettva  flaeal  poU- 
daa— eauatng  a  low  gtomth  rato  and  high 
doanastte  uaemployaMnt — in  order  to  solve 
the  UA  balanoe-ef-paymaate  probtam.     la- 


deed,  the  strength  of  the  dollar  ultimately 
depends  oa  the  stranftti  and  grourth  of  Ute 
uadarlylBC  UJB.  acotaoany. 
The  committee  to  of  tha  eoavtotton — ahared 
,  by  raqtonslhle  authorltlaa  In  Xurope — that 
tha  United  Statea  must  move  ri^Udly  towani 
maximum  emi^oymeat.  productton.  and 
more  rapid  growth. 


Addreas  by  Seaator  Bayh  at  the  iadiaaa 
JeffersoB-JacksoB  Day  DisBcr 

EXTENSION  or  RESCARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 
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Ml .  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speidcer.  I  am  in- 
serting a  speecti  recently  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  frwn  Indiana,  Birch 
Bath.  It  was  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Indiana  Jefferson-Jackson  Day 
dinner,  April  6.  1963.  in  Tndtunftpoiis 
Ind.  The  speech  displays  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  accomplishments  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  administration  ms  w^  as 
an  awareness  of  the  opportunities  we 
have  for  serving  this  generation.  Sen- 
ator Bath  is  the  pride  of  Indiana  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  thut  his 
service  will  be  long  and  dlstinguitfied. 
The  text  of  the  Senator's  speech  fcdlows: 

Adpskm   bt   SxMAToa  Batb   at  ths  Zwdiawa 
JxsTxasoH-Jscaaoar  Day 


Tonight  we  meet  to  celebrate  a  victory— 
a  victory  moet  Hooelers  thought  an  Impossi- 
ble task  only  12  short  months  ago.  Through 
your  faith  and  devotion,  with  your  energy 
and  dedication  to  purpoee,  together  we  won 
the  good  fight.  War*  art  tnsulSclent  to  ex- 
press the  deep  gratitude  which  Marvella  and 
I  feel  in  our  hearta  for  you  who  honored  me 
by  bestowing  the  honor  of  serving  as  yovu- 
UJS.  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Tea,  there  were  thoae  who  aald  Democratic 
victory  in  Ihdlana  waa  Imposalbte.  There  are 
those  who  utter  thto  same  sterUe  sounding 
slogan  tonight.  Let  us  hare  and  now  iro- 
clalm  to  those  pitiful  proplbete  of  doom  who 
declared  It  impossible  to  elect  Vamgs  HAarxx 
to  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  thought  It  Impossible 
to  seat  Matthew  Walsh  in  the  Oovamor's 
chair,  who  pessimtotlcally  prophaaied  that 
a  young  State  legtototor  from  the  city  of 
Terre  Haute  was  wasting  hto  time — tot  us 
say  to  them  at  thto  very  hour  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  does  not  now  nor  will  we  ever 
again  beltove  that  the  election  of  Democrata 
In  Indtona  to  Impoaalble. 

I«t  us  start  now  determined  to  elect  and 
reelect  Democratic  naaycns  throughout  thto 
State.  Let  us  decide  now  that  a  Democrat 
will  be  elected  Oovamor.  that  Indiana  will 
oontlnue  to  have  two  Democratic  Senators, 
that  Democrata  shall  control  the  next  gen- 
eral assembly  and  that  Indtona  shall  cast  ita 
electoral  votes  for  John  Pltsgerald  Kennedy 
in  1064.  f 

The  people  of  Indtona  want  good  govern- 
ment and  wa  are  giving  It  to  them.  Hooeter 
cltteens  demand  straight  talk  and  solnttons 
to  oompUcatad  proUems.  Thto  we  pledge 
Thto  to  our  goal. 

As  Democrata  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
heritage  to  which  we  fan  benefit.  From  the 
time  the  principles  of  tba  Democratic  Party 
were  laid  down  by  'Hwmas  JeflTtoaon  and 
Andrew  Jackson,  oma  han  baaa  the  par^  of 
tha  pecpto— the  dafeaadar  of  minority 
groups— the  party  ol  progress. 
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Shortly  after  the  founding  of  our  perty, 
Tbomea  Jefferson  defined  Its  goale,  eharae- 
tMTlaed  Ita  plilloaopby  and  oontrastad  It  with 
opposing  farces  when  he  seld: 

"ICen  by  their  constitutions  ere  netureUy 
divided  Into  two  perties;  those  who  fear  end 
distrust  the  people  and  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  high 
classes;  and  those  who  identify  themselves 
with  the  people,  have  confidence  in  them, 
cherish  and  consider  them  as  most  honest 
and    safe  •  •  •." 

In  the  span  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
from  Jefferson  to  Kennedy,  a  great  nation 
and  the  world's  oldest  democracy  has  sprung 
from  the  waiting  lands  of  a  continent  and 
the  hearts  of  a  people  and  has  spread  arotmd 
the  world.  And  across  this  Nation  Is  em- 
blaeened  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
iU  belief  in  the  people.  Ita  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  every  man,  its  belief  that  there  is  no 
more  noble  aspiration  for  a  political  party  or 
government  than  to  tend  to  the  needs  of  its 
citizens  and  to  promote  the  basic  opportu- 
nities of  each  individual  American. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  pursued  these 
goals  with  a  concrete  legislative  program. 
Democrats  have  been  responsible  for  the  cor- 
nerstones of  family  security,  the  social  secu- 
rity prognxn.  unemployment  compensation, 
consideration  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  our 
ehlldr^n^  Democrats  established  the  min- 
imum wiige  and  throu^out  the  years  we 
have  improved  it  and  increased  its  coverage. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
field  of  olvU  righto. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  in  the  past  to  talk 
of  Democratic  accompllshmento.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  a  party  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  After  3  years  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier, at  the  qiutfter  post  of  the  Preeldeney 
of  John  P.  Kennedy,  we  can  see  progress  that 
has  improved  life  here  and  around  the  world. 
Great  progress  has  been  made.  Yet  we  are 
determined  to  solve  problems  still  tinsolved. 


America  has  long  been  known  for  it*  Bill 
of  EUghto.  Pranklln  Delano  Rooaevelt  spoke 
eloquently  ot  the  POur  Preedoms.  Today  a 
qMoe-age  America  must  echo  these  thoughto 
and  must  rededlcste  Itself  to  inaore  certain 
basic  opportunities  for  each  Amertaaa. 

Each  American  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a  job  sufficient  to  provide  for 
his  family.  Through  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  more  An^rlcans  are  gainfully 
employed  today  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Over  71  million  American  working  men 
and  women  labor  In  the  Industries,  shops, 
farms,  and  mines  of  this  country.  Yet  the 
challenge  remains  as  long  as  many  American 
workers  cannot  find  Jobs:  as  long  ss  young 
minds  and  bodies  are  not  prxjperly  equipped 
to  find  employment  in  space-age  occupations. 
We.  ss  Democrato  are  determined  to  meet 
this  challenge  with  tax  reviews  to  spur  lag- 
ging economic  growth;  with  retraining  pro- 
grams to  assist  those  with  unneeded  skU^; 
with  a  special  youth  program  to  guide  and 
assist  our  younger  citizens. 

We  are  equally  determined  to  provide  this 
opportunity  for  those  who  labor  on  the  farms 
of  America.  The  efforts  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  brought  about  an  increase 
in  farm  income  of  approximately  10  percent 
dxu-ing  the  last  a  years.  Yet  we  will  not  rest 
until  the  American  farmer  enjoys  equal 
proqierity  with  the  rest  of  America,  and  the 
abundance  from  American  farms  is  utilieed 
as  a  bleseing  to  a  hungry  world  rather  than 
as  a  stximbling  block  to  high  farm  income. 

Thoee  who  labor  in  business,  large  and 
small,  must  be  guaranteed  the  opportunity 
to  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from 
unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  and  abroad.  We.  as 
Democrato.  believe  in  a  truly  free  econc«ny. 
free  from  government  control  and  free  from 
the  oppression  of  monopolistic  power.  Am- 
ple opportunity  for  the  small  businessman 
is  an  important  goal. 


AprU  15 


SENATE 

Monday,  April  15, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  E.  Kendall  Scouten.  minister. 
First  Methodist  Church,  Osdensburg, 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  before  Thy  throne  of 
grace  we  offer  our  petition,  though  we 
do  not  know  Thy  name.  We  lift  our 
voice  through  the  maze  of  human  con- 
cepts, knowing  that  in  Thine  eternal 
abode  Hiou  dost  hear  and  answer 
prayer.  Upon  the  circle  of  the  uni- 
verse we  sense  the  beauty  of  Thy  ma- 
jestic being.  Within  our  conscience  we 
feel  the  incisive  edge  of  Thy  truth.  Both 
within  and  without  Thou  hast  set  Thine 
hand  upon  us.  We  cannot  escape  Thy 
tender  concern.  We^cannot  plumb  the 
depth  of  Thy  power  and  authority;  nor 
can  we  flee  the  responsibility  with  which 
Thou  hast  characterized  our  existence 
as  free  spirits,  made  in  Thine  image. 

We  confess  that  the  orders  of  the  day 
have  distracted  us,  that  the  pressure  of 
programs  and  Interests  has  bedeviled  us, 
that  we  have  sinned  the  sins  of  In- 
difference, of  things  done  and  undone. 
Ours  have  been  the  errors  of  conscious 
guilt  and  unconscious  blxmdering.  We 
have  in  calculated  fashion  set  ourselves 
first.    We  have  unknowingly  submitted 


to  hidden  forces  that  have  shaken  our 
purpose.    Forgive  ms. 

As  the  day  of  work  goes  forward,  we 
implore  the  Inspiration  of  Thy  spirit. 
To  Thee  we  commend  our  ways  as  a  re- 
public and  as  a  democracy.  We  pray 
that  this  dedication  may  light  a  beacon 
for  treedom  that  will  warm  the  heart 
of  a  sick  and  dejected  world.  We  pray 
that  our  proferred  service  to  mankind 
may  signal  Thy  love  and  intimately  re- 
flect our  imiversal  need  of  Thee. 

Bl^s  us  and  keep  us  for  Thy  name's 
sake.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahspoelo.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, April  11,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 


Sacb  American,  as  a  member  of  a  famli) 
group,  should  be  afforded  the  opportualtr 
for  oompaUble  family  living.  The  odI 
portunittes  for  Jobs,  for  dw>ent  housing,  aa^ 
for  adequate  medical  care  during  the  twl. 
light  years  of  Uf e  are  important  stops  toward 
attaining  this  goal.  And  we  as  Democrato 
miist  continue  the  eflorto  made  in  pad 
years  to  see  that  adequate  lagtelaUve  pto- 
grams  are  enacted  in  tlUs  Important  area. 

Finally,  each  American  child  must  ha^ 
the  opportunity  for  a  good  educaUon.  No 
Investment  we  make  as  a  nation  is  mot* 
important  than  that  which  we  make  in  pro- 
viding adequate  training  for  our  most 
valxiable  natural  resource,  our  chUdren. 
Every  chUd  must  havs  the  opportunity  to 
develop  fully  his  own  potentiality.  To  b* 
B\m  It  takae  classrooms,  it  takss  teachen; 
and  these  take  money.  But  investment  In 
our  HaUon's  future  throiigh  education  is  our 
best  guarantee  of  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  space  age  and  the  future.  ™ 

If  these  opportunities  are  to  be  provided 
for  Americans  today,  each  of  us  must  bs 
resolute  In  opposition  to  those  few  persons 
who  would  deprive  thsm  to  soms  Americans 
because  of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin- 
for  full  American  dtiaenshlp  means  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  accees  to  pubUc 
places,  freedom  to  speak  without  fear  of 
reprisal,  and  freedom  to  vote  one's  own  con- 
victions  in  the  privacy  of  a  polling  place. 

The  cold  war  struggle  today  flmte  com- 
munlsUo  totalitarianism  and  democratic 
freedom  locked  in  mortal  combat. 

A  waiting  world  Is  watehlng  the  American 
response  to  the  challenges  of  this  age. 
Awakening  nations,  searching  for  a  better 
way  of  life,  are  asking.  Will  democracy  and 
freedom  work? 

Let  us  answer  with  a  hearty  chorus  of  yes. 
L«t  us  answer  by  renewing  our  determlna- 
Uon  to  keep  the  United  Stotes  a  land  of  op- 
portunity—for all  Amertrsns  for  each 
American. 


simdry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CALL   OF   LEGISLATIVE   CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mahstixu),  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar  was  di^^ensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING    HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansvuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  JOHN  N. 
BROWN  TO  BOARD  OF  REGENTS, 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTTTDTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  12«.  House 
Joint  Resolution  234,  a  meas\ire  which 
I  imderstand  Is  absolutely  noncontro- 
versial. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say,  for  the  record,  that  this  item  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Joint  rMobitkm  wUl  be  stated  by  UUe.  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  IMUBLATIVB  CtaK.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (HJ.  Res.  3M)  to  mxnide  for  the 
reappointment  ^  John  Nicholas  Brown 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Wmtthsontan  Institution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motkm  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234) 
was  orderedwto  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUnVB    CCAOIUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Ihe  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Rsroar  ow  DaraaTacsirr  or  tbb  Abmt  Rx- 

■SAKH    AH*    DBVBLOnOirr    OOMTkAOTS 

A  letter  from  the  AaeMaat  Seeratary  of 
the  Army  (R.  *  D.).  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  s  report  of  that  Department  on  re- 
search and  development  eontraeto,  for  tbe 
S-month  period  ended  December  81,  19a 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servleee. 

Audit  Rsfost  om  Sxchamos  Stabilizatiov 

PXTKB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ct  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  audit 
report  on  the  Xxchange  StabiliaaUon  Pond. 
for  the  Hscal  year  ended  June  SO.  19e3  (with 
an  scoompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
en  Banking  and  Cinreney. 

Rspoar  or  Oacumias  am  Exchakos 
OomiieaiiJi* 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Secin-itles  and 
exchange    Commission. 


ting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatlaa  to  amend 
section  IS  of  the  DUtrlct  ot  ColumbU  Re- 
development Act  of  194S.  as  amended  (with 
an  aocampanying  paper) :  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  at  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ise the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  acquire,  construct,  operate,  and 
regtilate  a  public  offstreet  parktog  facility 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  ColmnMa. 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of  Com* 
mlssloners.  District  of  Colximbla.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  provide  for  com- 
mltmento  to.  maintenance  In,  and  discharges 
from,  the  District  Training  School,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  March  8,  IMB,  as 
amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Preeident.  Board  ot 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arto  Practice  Act,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1928,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
empt from  licensing  thereunder  physicians 
employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbia  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Coitmibla. 

AscnroicDrr   or    Section    162(b)  (8)    or  XW- 
TxaNAL  RarBHua  Coos  or  lOM,  RsLAmra 
TO  CaaTAur  Nationals  or  thb  Ukitsd  SxATxa 
A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,   transmitting   a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaUon   to  amend   section  l&3(b)  (8)    of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M  for  the 
purpoee  of  including  nationals  of  the  United 
Stotes  within  the  definition  of  the  term  "de- 
pendent" in  connection  with  deductions  for 
personal  exemptions  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Audit   Repost   or   MnjTAar   Oaooi  or  ths 

POKTLX  HXAKT  OT  TBS  VJB.A.,  IWC. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Adjxitant,  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  of  the  VMJi... 
Inc.,  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  audit  report  of  that  eoipora- 
Uon,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  81,  19ea 
(with  an  acoosnpanylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


,-    »>w „..v.„.    Washington.    D.C., 

transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rq>ort  of*  Bsroar  or  Dirmow  or  Coal  ICms  Imstbc 
that  Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  ■'"*'  '»™-*"  — »» 


June  80.  19ea  (with  an  aeoompanylng  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

AMsmacBMT  or  SacnoN  4(b)  or  CoMMVin- 
CATiOKB  Aor  or  1984.  Bmlasmo  io  ArruCA- 
BiurT  or  Oomuor-or-IarxMBrr  Paovmoifs 
A  letter  from  the  Chalnnan,  Paderal  Oom- 
munioatloDs    Commission,    transmitting    a 
draft  of  proposed  legisUtlon  to  amend  sec- 
tion 4(b)    of  the   Communications   Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  with  reepeet  to  the  appli- 
eabUlty  ot  the  eanfllot-or-intereet  provisions 
to  persons  ssrvlng  in  the  VMeral  Communi- 
cations Onmmlsslon  xaM   ot  the   Natlaoal 
Defense  &ceoutlTe  Wsserss  (with  aeoompany. 
Ing  papers) ;  to  tbe  Omamlttee  on  Commeree. 

AxKMDKxirr  or  OomroincATSOiis  Act  or  1984. 

Wrni  RsspxcT  to  ths  Ruora  or  Cbtaxw 

ScKSDtJus  or  CsAaaas 

A  letter  trooa  the  Qhatrmsn.  rederal  Com- 
munications Commlsskm.  Washington,  DX;.. 
transmitting  a  draft  ot  proposed  ioglslstiM 
to  amend  section  303(a)  ot  the  Comm 
Uons  Act  of  19*4.  as  *™^niHil.  with 
to  the  ming  ot  sohedulas  ot  cbaifee 
necting  oaniavs  (with  aoooBipanflng 
to  the  Committee  on  Oommerea. 
DsATTs  or  PaoPosB)  LniBUiTioir 
TKx  DismcT  or  Ooai 

A  letter  from  tHe  President,  Board  of  Oom- 
missloners,  Dtrtrlet  ot  OatmnMa,  traaamlt- 


noN,  BuasAu  or  ICxnxs 
A  letter  frcoi  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interkir.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  ot  the  XMriatoB  of  Coal  U*n*  In- 
■peetlaii.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the  «t*uwiH«^y 
Tear  eoded  Deoember  81,  1982  (with  an  ao- 
oompanylng  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Publto  Welfare. 


kTDra  vo 


PKimONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDKNT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  reeolutton  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Stoto  ot  Soath  Carolina;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

*^.   389 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress  to  snact  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide additional  innrmtyt^  taz  exemptions  for 
persons  attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning 

"Whereas  as  a  college  degree  has  become 
and  Is  becoming  more  and  more  an  absolute 
nsriHSiltj  to  adequately  prepare  our  youth 
to  compete  in  our  modem  world  of  q>ecial- 
laatlon;    and 

"Whereas  the  eosto  and  expenses  of  at- 
tending Institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
continually  increasing;  and 


"Whereas  the  taxpajrers  are  already  over- 
burdensd  with  an  »ii*i-»«^  high  In  the  cost 

of  living  and  excessive  taxation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Retolotd  t^  the  senate,  the  hotiae  of  rep- 
resentative* coneiirriug.  That  Congress  be 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
that  In  addition  to  aU  other  exemptions  pro- 
vided by  law.  a  parent  shall  be  allowed  an 
additional  Federal  Incame  tax  exemption  of 
$2,000  for  each  child  of  such  parent  who  is 
regularly  enroUed  in  and  attending  an  ac- 
credited institution  of  higher  learning,  or  If 
such  child  Is  emancipated  and  is  paying  the 
major  portion  of  the  coeto  and  expenses  of 
such  education,  then  ha  or  she  shall  be  al- 
lowed such  additional  exemptions;  and  be  it 
further 

"Regolved,  That  a  copy  ot  thta  reeolutlon 
be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  VS.  Senate, 
the  Clerk  of  the  U.S.  House  oC  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  UJS.  Senator  and  Congress- 
man from  South  Carolina." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  LegMatnre  of 
the  State  of  Alaska;  to  ttie  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare : 

"S^Watb  Joorr  Ra8ai,nTTOir  98 
"Joint   resolution    relating   to   encouraging 
passage   of  the   National  Bducatlon   Im- 
provement Act  of  1908 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legiaiature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska: 

"Whereas  the  propoeed  Nattonal  Bducatlon 
Act  of  1983  expands  the  opportunities  of  per- 
sons interested  in  attending  Inatitutions  of 
higher  education  and  graduate  schools  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  student  loan  bene&ta; 
and 

"Whereas  the  National  Education  Act  will 
expand  and  improve  higher  edocatton  by 
providing  funds  for  construction  loana  and 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  otlwr  faeilltlee; 
and 

"Whereas  the  National  Bdocatloo  Act  will 
improve  the  edueatloaal  qvality  of  all 
s<dMX>to  by  SKpandlng  the  tnetttate  program 
ot  the  National  Defense  Bdueatlosi  Act;  and 

"Whereas  tbs  National  Bducatlon  Act  win 
expand  and  Improve  vocational  and  special 
education  programs  by  praietdlng  increased 
anotmente  for  States  In  need  ef  special  and 
vocational  edueatkm  programs;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Bducatlon  Act  wiU 
strengthen  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion programs  by  providing  granto  to  Statss 
for  needed  impi  o  t  emeu  to  in  teaeber  salarlee, 
classroom  construction,  and  dassroom  equip- 
ment; and 

"Whereas  the  National  Bdueatkm  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  expansion  of  extended  educa- 
tion by  authorising  granto  to  States  for  ex- 
pansion of  university  extension  couisee  In 
land-grant  colleges  and  State  unlreraltleB; 
and 

"Whereas  Federal  asststanee  to  education, 
properly  authorized  and  implemented,  does 
not  require  or  imply  Federal  control  of  pub- 
lic education,  and  such  assistancs  may  render 
Stoic  control  more  effective  by  eq>andlilg  and 
Implementing  State  policy:  Now,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  Congrees  is  respectfully 
iirged  to  favorably  consider  the  Wafcywi 
Education  Act  of  1983;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  eoplea  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honcmible  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Preeident  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able I^ndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Stotes  and  Preeident  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  HonoraMe  Anttooay  Oelebrezze,  Sec- 
retary. DepartoMnt  of  Health.  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare:  the  Honorable  Lister  HOI,  chair- 
man. Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Com- 
mittee; the  Honorable  Harry  Flood  Byrd, 
chairman.  Senate  Finance  Oommlttee;  the 
Honorable  Adam  Powell,  chairman,  Hooae 
Committee  on  Bducatlon  and  Labor;  the 
Honorable   Wilbur  Mills,   chairman,   House 
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Oommltt—  on  Way*  and  IfMuu;   and  the 
d  th*  AUiiiii  detogatlon  In  Oon- 


by  the  Mnate  March  U.  1063. 
"Ttutat  PMuraoTiCM, 
"PreHdent  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"BvxLTN  K.  aiaymaoif. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
TaMed  by  the  houM  April  S.  1968. 

"Baxrcs  KsMSALL, 
"SpetJcer  of  the  House. 
"Attest : 

"Patbicia  R.  Bulcx, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Houae. 
"WnxXAM  A.  BOAW . 
"Oovemor  of  Alaaka." 

Two  r«aoIutlons  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stete 
ot  Alaaka;  to  the  Ckmmlttee  on  Oommerce: 

"SSITAT*  Rbbolution  67 

"Reaolution  relating  to  the  need  for  remedial 
action  In  connection  with  Alaska's  air 
tranaportetlon  problem* 

"Be  U  reaolved  by  the  eenmte: 

"Whereat  the  Stote  of  Alaaka  enoompanes 
an  area  one-flfth  the  sixe  of  the  older  48 
Stetes;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Stete  of  Alaska  with  ap- 
projdmately  A.000  mUes  of  road  within  Ite 
boondaries  is  dependent  on  air  service  for 
the  prompt  dispatch  of  Ite  Inter-  and  intra- 
state mall,  for  travel  Inside  and  outside  the 
Stete,  and  for  the  transportation  of  freight. 
Items  of  food  and  clothing,  and  building  ma- 
terials and  such;  and 

"Whereas  the  Stete  of  Alaska  la  an  area  as 
wide  and  as  deep  as  the  48  Stetes.  stretch- 
ing a,700  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  1,400 
miles  ttom  north  to  south  and  extending 
into  the  ■astern  Hemisphere  and  into  the 
Arctic:  and 

"Whereas  air  carriers  supply  virtually  the 
only  transportetlon  for  people  and  airmail 
between  the  lower  48  Stetes  and  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  on  intra-Alaska  routes  the  in- 
tent of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  seems  to 
be  to  curtail  service,  leaving  many  commu- 
nities with  no  transportetlon  at  aU:    Now. 
'belt 

"Resolved.  That  the  legialature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  strongly  objecte  to  the  cur- 
tailing of  air  service  to  Alsska  and  respect- 
fully urges  that  the  Booorable  John  F. 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  Stetes,  ap- 
point an  Alaskan  to  the  next  vacancy  on  the 
Board  in  order  to  fadlltete  a  better  under- 
standing of  Alaska's  air  needs;  and  be  It 
further 

"Eeeolved.  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  directed  to  the  Honorable  John  P. 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  Stetes: 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  Stetes  and  President 
of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves;  the  Honorable  Warren  O. 
Magnuson.  chairman.  Senate  Commerce 
Committee:  the  Honorable  Oren  Harris, 
chairman,  BOuse  Interstete  and  Foreign 
Oommeroe  Committee;  the  icembers  of  the 
Alaaka  delegation  In  Congrees;  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Aeronautles  Board. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  AprU  4.   1963. 

"PEAMK  PatATBOVICR, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"Stkltn  K.  aiavawsoK, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 


.VTton  M 


"SSNATS 

"Resolution  relating  to  medical  care  for  per- 
sons employed  or  engaged  on  veasels 

"Be  tt  resolved  by  the  senate: 

"Whereas  the  right  to  medical  care  ot 
operators  of  vessels  and  self-employed  ash- 
men under  Psderal  law  has  been  denied  by 
administrative  ruling;  and 

"Whereas  the  restoration  ot  these  Federal 
medical  care  rlghte  has  been  propoeed  by  the 


U.S.  Repreeentetive  from  Alaska,  the  Honor- 
able Rauw  J.  Rivibs.  through  the  Introduc- 
UoQ  ot  H  Jt.  aiOg;  and 

"Whsrsaa  the  restoraUoti  ot  this  right  is 
not  only  equitable  but  sesentlal  to  the  re- 
vival of  the  vital  maritime  industry:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Beaolved,  That  the  Congress  Is  urged  to 
approve  the  restoration  of  medical  care 
rlj^te  to  owner-operators  of  vessels  and  self- 
employed  seamen  by  the  passage  of  HJl. 
3108:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  cc^les  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  LncDOir  B.  John- 
sow.  Vice  Prealdent  of  the  United  Stetee  and 
President  of  the  Senate:  the  Honorable  John 
ff.  IfcCoBiCACK.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentetlves;  the  Honorable  WAaasif  O. 
ICaowubow.  chairman  of  Senate  Commerce 
Committee;  the  Honorable  Hsibbt  Bomm. 
chairman  of  the  House  Uerchant  ICarlne  nn/^ 
Flsheriee  Committee;  and  the  Members  of 
the  Alaska  delegation  In  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  AprU  4.  1983. 
"FSAifK  Pbsatbovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"BVSLTIV  K.  arsvKwsow. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Two  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stete 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Tnsiilar  Affairs: 

"SBirATiE  RasoLunoir  81 
"Resolution  relating  to  the  safeguarding  of 
homeeteader  rlghte  through  the  eetebllah- 
ment  of  an  Independent  Board  of  Public 
Lands   Appeals 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate: 

"Whereas  there  ezlste  no  efTective  right  to 
appeal  decisions  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Oeologleal  Survey  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  or  claims  to  public  lands 
vmder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and 

"Whereas  the  lack  of  such  an  effective 
right  of  appeal  adversely  affecte  many  actual 
and  potential  pubUc  land  users  In  Alaaka: 


"Whereas  the  lack  of  such  an  effeettve 
right  of  appeal  thwarte  the  carrying  out 
of  the  acte  of  Congress  governing  the  uses 
of  the  public  lands:  and 

"Whereas  this  lack  of  an  effective  right  to 
appeal  has  existed  for  too  many  years  and 
should  be  promptly  remedied;  and 

"Whereas  a  bill  to  correct  these  mequltles 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stetes  by  Alaska's  Senators,  the  Hon- 
orable Kaifaer  OBTrsitzico  and  the  Honorable 
X.  L.  BABTLarr.  and  other  Senators;  and 

"Whereaa  this  corrective  legislation  would 
estebUsh  a  Board  of  Public  Lands  Appeals 
to  hear  locally  appeals  from  decisions  by  the 
Biireau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Oeo- 
logleal Survey  concerning  the  uses  or  claims 
to  public  lands;  and 

"Whereas  untold  numbers  of  homeeteaders 
in  Alaska,  In  making  original  application 
for  land  patente,  have  been  advised  of  the 
alleged  proper  procedure  to  follow  by  rep- 
resentatlves  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment only  to  discover  at  a  later  date  that 
such  procedure  was  not  proper  and  that  as 
a  result  their  patent  application  Is  invalid; 
and 

"Whereas  such  careless  actions  have  caused 
homesteaders  In  Alsska  to  experience  undue 
hardships  and  mental  anguish;  and 

"Whereas  such  hardships  have  cost  said 
homesteaders  wasted  hours  of  labor  and 
wasted  expendlttu«s  of  money;  and 

"Whereas  such  action  by  a  Federal  agency 
la  Intolerable,  unnecessary,  and  Inexcusable; 
and 

"Whereas  such  irresponsible  actions  point 
up  the  long  overdue  need  for  corrective 
measures:  How,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  senate  suppcnte  Isgis- 
latlon  estebllshing  a  Board  of  Public  Landa 


Appeals  sstebllshed  aa  an  independent 
agency  outalde  the  Jurisdiction  of  theOB. 
partment  of  the  Interior  to  Itear  appeato 
from  decisions  rendered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  "•"'Aflcal  8ur> 
vey  concerning  the  usss  or  claims  to  pubUe 
lands  under  the  Jxuisdlctlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Intarlar;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  PreM- 
dent  of  the  UjB.  Senate,  the  ^>*akar  of  the 
tr^.  House  of  RepreeenteUves.  and  the 
Members  of  the  Alaska  congressional 
delegation. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  April  4. 19«S. 
"Fbakx  PiaATmovicR 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Attest: 

"XVXLTN  K.  enVSMSON, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Certified  true,  full,  and  correct. 

"KTBLTIf  K.  Stkvkmsow, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

"SXXATB    ROOLXmOM    00 

"ReeoluUon  reUtlng  to  leglsUtlon  pemiin* 
In  Congress  authorising  compensaUon  to 
the  Takutet  community  of  Tllnglt  Indi- 
ans for  the  extlncUon  of  their  original 
Indian  tiUe  ^^ 

"Be  it  reeolved  by  the  senate: 

"Whereas  It  has  been  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  United  Stetee  to  perfect  ite  title 
to  ite  public  domain  by  purehaae  of  any 
outstanding  original  Indian  UUe,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  appropriate  compensation  to  the 
Indians  where  land  has  been  taken  without 
Ite  full  utle  having  been  so  cleaied;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  Stetes  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  granted  hundreds  of  ou 
and  gas  leases  upon  federally  owned  isnd 
(outside  the  Tongass  NaUOnal  Forest)  in 
that  coastel  area  of  Alaaka  which  extends 
along  the  OiUf  of  Alaska  from  Cape  Fair- 
weather  to  the  Copper  River,  without  first 
having  purchased  the  original  Tn<tt>t^  title 
to  said  land:  and 

"Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  a  spe- 
cial JurlsdlcUonal  act.  the  Court  of  Claims 
on  October  7,  1060.  authorised  ftirther  pro- 
ceedings for  determination  of  oompensation 
for  the  1000  taking  by  the  United  Stetes  of 
such  part  of  the  aforesaid  coastal  srea  as  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Foreet,  there  being,  however,  no  stetu- 
tory  or  other  provision  for  compensation  for 
the  more  recent  taking  of  the  above-ref- 
erenced part  of  that  area  which  Is  exterior 
to  that  foreet;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  that  the  United  Stetes 
still  retains  approximately  $500,000  of  the 
rentals  which  tt  has  received  from  the  above- 
described  leases  over  and  above  the  percent- 
age thereof  which  it  has  remitted  to  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  and  the  Stete  of  Alaaka; 
and 

"Whereas  there  U  preeenUy  pending  In 
the  Congrees  of  ths  United  States.  House 
Joint  ResoluUon  273  which  would  hsve  the 
effect  of  compensating  the  Takutet  com- 
mimlty  of  Tllnglt  Indians  with  at  least  the 
full  amount  of  revenuee  from  leasse  preeent- 
ly    held    by   the   Federal   Oovemment;    and 

"Whereas  it  U  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  original  Inhabltante  of  Alaska  re- 
ceive full  and  adequate  oompensation  for 
land  which  was  exclusively  theirs  from  time 
Immemorial  but  which  are  now  necessary  for 
the  full  development  of  the  Stete  of  Alaska; 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legialature  of  tbe 
Stete  of  Alaska  urges  prompt  consideration 
and  adoption  of  Houss  Joint  Resolution  m 
by  the  Congreee  of  the  United  Stetes;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  ssnt  to  the  Honorsble  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  Prssldsnt  of  ths  Senate;  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack.  Speaker  of  the 
House    of   Repreeentetivee;    the    Honorable 
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Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
the  Honorable  Wayne  H.  Aq>lnall.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  t»««^i'»»' 
Affairs;   the  Honorable  Phllleo  Nash,  Oom- 
mlssloner  of  the  Biveau  of  Indian  Affalis; 
and  to  the  Members  of  ths  Alaska  delega- 
tion in  Oongreas. 
■Passed  by  the  renate  AprU  10.  1988. 
"nujTK  lioAimovicR, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"KvitTif  K.  SravKMaoif, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Certified  true,  full,  and  correct. 

"EVXLTK   K.  STXVKNSOIf, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Stete 
of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

"SKNATB   RBSOLCmON   60 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  completion  of 
studies  on  the  Rampart  Dam  project 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate: 

"Whereas  a  sound  and  vlgorotu  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  resources  Is  desirable,  and 
Indeed  eesentlal.  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  of  Alasks  but  of  the  Na- 
tion whose  great  northernmost  and  western- 
most outpost  and  underdeveloped  dominion 
and  potential  is  the  Stete  of  Alaska;  and 

"Whereas  s  diversification  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Alaska's  economy  Is  need  for  the 
above  declared  objective;  and 

"Whereas  the  resourcee  on  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Alsska  depended  when  their  niunbers 
were  far  fewer  In  territorial  days,  namely 
gold  mining  and  fishing — both  now  dimin- 
ished In  quantity  and  in  economic  Impact — 
wUl  not  sxifflce  to  create  a  vigorous,  thriv- 
ing, and  expanding  economy;  and 

"Whereas  for  years  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  developed  the  hydroelectric  re- 
sources of  the  48  older  Stetes  with  such 
projecte  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Hoover  Dam.  Orand  Coulee  Dam.  BonnevUle 
Dam.  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  and  others,  and  Is 
now  engaged  In  the  continuance  of  this 
sound  utUizstlon  of  our  water  resources  with 
Olen  Canyon,  Arkanaas  Frylng-Pan,  and 
other  hydroelectric  projecte;  ^lyj 

"Whereas  the  greatest  hydroelectric  proj- 
ect on  the  North  American  Continent,  and 
Indeed  in  the  free  world,  is  avaUable  on  the 
Yukon  River  In  Alaska,  which  can  generate 
power  at  2  mills  a  kilowatt-hour,  which  wlU 
be  the  lowest  cost  power  under  the  American 
flag:   and 

'  "Whereas  studies  by  the  Corps  of  «ngl- 

neera  of  the  U^.  Army  have  already  esteb- 
Ushed  the  engineering  feasibility  of  the  dam 
at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon;  and 

"Whereas  the  marketebUity  of  ite  low- 
cost  power  and  the  consequent  sttraction  to 
Alaska  of  diverse  industries  and  the  uUllsa- 
Uon  thereby  of  Alaskan  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials not  pracUcally  exploitable  without 
low-coat  power  has  been  determined  In  the 
authorlteUve  study  by  the  Development  and 
Resources  Corp.  of  New  York,  a  qualified 
agency  retained  by  the  Corpa  of  Engineers 
for  thst  purpose;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  through  Ite 
foreign  aid  program.  Is  financing  hydroelec- 
tric projecte  In  many  parte  of  the  world 
among  people  who  pay  no  taxes  to  the  United 
Stetes.  and  the  producte  derived  from  them 
win  be  competitive  with  our  own  UB  prod- 
ucte; be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Alaska  Senate  strongly 
urges  the  Federal  agencies  Involved  to  speed 
the  conclusion  of  the  remaining  Rampart 
and  other  Yukon  River  studies,  and  to  re- 
port promptly  to  the  Congress,  and  make 
possible  the  early  request  by  ths  Alaska  dele- 
gation in  Congrees  for  legislation  providing 
authorization  and  approprlaUon  for  the 
Rampart  Canyon  Dam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  coplee  of  this  reeolutlon 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  Stetes;  the  Honorable 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Stetee  and  Prealdent  of  the  Senate; 
the  Honorable  Robert  8.  McNamara.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  the  Hooorable  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  Seoretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Hon- 
orable Cyrus  R.  Vance.  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  the  Honorable  Lt.  Oen.  W.  K.  Wllaon, 
Jr..  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Knglneers,  U.S. 
Army;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repreeentetivee;  and 
to  the  Members  of  the  Alaska  delegation  In 
Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  April  4.  1063. 
"Fbamk  Pkbatbovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest:    " 

"EvELVK  K.  STKvnrsoir. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Certified  true,  full,  and  correct. 

"EVXLTN  K.  STKVXNSOir, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

Two  conciureht  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Stete  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"HOUSX    CONCTTBXKirr    RXSOLUTIOIf    3 

"Whereas  a  democratic  nation  requires  an 
enlightened  citizenry;   and 

"Whereas  the  current  shortage  of  teach- 
ers and  the  lag  in  school  constriction  seri- 
ously threaten  the  qxiality  of  education  and 
the  equaUty  of  educational  opportunity  In 
the  United  Stetes;  and 

"Whereas  local  and  Stete  governmento  are 
unable  to  provide  adequate  finances  for 
pubUc  education  at  a  time  when  enrollmente 
are  rapidly  Increasing  and  when  national 
survival  depends  on  the  quality  of  public 
education:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  General  Session  of  1963,  the  Senate 
concurrlTtg.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes  be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  enact  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  education,  leaving  to 
Stetes  the  right  to  determine  whether  such 
funds  are  to  be  spent  for  teacher  salaries  or 
for  school  construction;    and   be   It   further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare,  the  chairman  of  the  UjB.  House 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and  to 
the  Members  of  Hawaii's  congressional  dele- 
gation. 

"ELlCBt    F.    Cxavalho, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
"Skiokto    Kakkmoto, 
"Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
"Nelsom  K.  Doi. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Seicri  Hixai, 

"Clerfc  of  the  Senate." 

"Housx  CoNCxraaxNT  RxsoLxmoN  21 

"Whereas  the  veterans  education  program 
esteblished  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
provided  for  the  training  and  education  of 
thouaands  of  veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conlUct;  and 

"Whereas  the  education  of  these  veterans 
haa  Increased  the  educational  level  of  ths 
citizens  of  ova  great  Nation  and  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  strength.  weU-belng 
and  economy  of  this  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  since  February  1.  1966,  educa- 
tional beneflte  provided  for  persons  serving 
In  the  Armed  Forces  have  not  been  avaUable; 
and 

"Whereas  thousands  of  oiir  veterans  have 
been  deprived  of  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties once  available  under  the  veterans  edu- 
cation iHt>gram;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  beUeved  that  the  benefite 
enjoyed  by  veterans  under  the  veterans  edu- 
cation program  should  be  extended  to  apply 
to  aU  qualified  veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces 


for  such  time  as  the  selective  service  law  re- 
mains In  effect:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Second  State  Legialature.  reiridar  ses' 
sion  of  19€3.  the  Senate  concurring.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stetes  be  and  it 
U  hereby  respectfuUy  requested  to  extend 
educational  benefite  to  aU  persons  who  hav^ 
entered  mUltary  service  since  l^bruary  1, 
1966,  and  that  such  educational  beneflte  be 
continued  for  as  long  as  the  selective  service 
law  remains  in  effect;  and  be  It  further  ., 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this  con- 
current resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  Houae 
of  Repreeentetivee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stetee  and  to  the  Members  of  Ha- 
waii's delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Eljcxb  F.  Cbavalho, 
"Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 

"Suionti    KAimcoTO, 
"Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 

"NCLSON    K.    Dot, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Seicri  HntAi. 

"Cleric  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stete  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

"SXWATX   JOIMT   RxsoLonoN    9 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorialising 

Congress   to  aid   the   San  Francisco  Bay 

Area  Rapid  Transit  District 

"Whereas  the  people  In  the  counties  of 
Alameda.  Contra  Coste,  and  San  Francisco 
In  November  1962  approved  construction  of 
a  three-county  rapid  transit  system  and  au- 
thorized general  obligation  bonds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  such  project  In  the  amount  of 
•792  million;  and 

"Whereas  these  bonds  and  bond  service  will 
be  supported  in  part  out  of  a  uniform  prop- 
erty tex  levied  throu^out  the  three  coun- 
ties comprUlng  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area     ' 
Rapid  Transit  District;  and 

"Whereas  certain  financial  provisions  wlU 
make  it  necessary  to  extend  the  construction 
period  over  an  8  >^  -year  period;  and 

"Whereas  the  Board  of  Suptervlsors  of  Ala- 
meda County  and  other  pubUc  agencies  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  supplement  the 
property  tex  base  as  a  means  of  «inar>/«i«g 
construction  of  the  rapid  transit  system;  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  the  Importance  of 
Federal  participation  In  the  financing  of 
transp>ortetlon  systems  in  order  to  provide 
better  balance  and  has  provided  certain 
funds  and  Federal  aid  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation; and 

"Whereas  Federal  financial  aid  for  the 
bay  area  rapid  transit  system  would  have 
the  dual  beneficial  effect  of  reducing  the 
property  tax  rate  which  bay  area  property 
owners  would  otherwise  be  required  to  pay, 
and  would  make  it  poeslble  to  reduce  the 
construction  period  by  at  least  3  years,  thus 
bringing  the  benefit  of  rapid  transit  to  the 
bay  area  populace  many  years  earlier  than 
otherwise  wovUd  be  possible:  Now,  therefoie, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Leglslatiue  of  the  Stete  of  California  re- 
spectfully urges  Congress  to  enact  Federal 
legislation  to  provide  Federal  grante  and 
low-Interest  loans  In  sufllclent  amounte  to 
substentlally  help  construct  and  develop 
new  transit  facilities  and  to  expand  exist- 
ing systems  In  the  national  metropollten 
areas,  and  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  In 
partlcullar;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentetlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
eentetive from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 
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A  Joint  zvsolutlon  at  the  LagUlatxire  of 
tiM  State  oC  CaUfomU;  to  th«  OommlttM 
oa  Flnano*: 

.T    J< 


Tmom  IS 

"Joint  nBoixMoa  relsttre  to   penslosiB   for 
Teterana  of  World  War  I 

"Whareaa  Congnaaman  Dbmtom  haa  Intro- 
duced HJL  3833  vtiieh  wo\ild  proTida  a  pen- 
Blon  for  World  War  I  veterans  whoa«  Income 
la  under  t3.400  annuaUy,  if  they  are  tingle, 
and  t9.600  annually.  If  tbey  have  dependents; 
and 

"Wbereaa  one  of  the  principal  domeatle 
jwoblems  in  an  areaa  of  the  Nation  li  the  care 
of  the  aged,  the  Importance  of  which  Is 
emphaaliied  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now 
approximately  16  million  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  85  yeara;  and 

"Whereaa.  of  thla  number,  about  2  million 
are  those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  dxirlng  the  First  World 
War,  and  whose  present  circumstances  are 
below  the  average  for  the  Nation,  which  fact 
may  be  traced  In  part  to  the  service  rendered 
their  coxintry  during  that  war;  and 

"Whereas  these  veterans  have  not  enjoyed 
the  extensive  benefits  accorded  their  younger 
brethren  who  served  during  World  War  n 
and  who  were  given  the  opportimlty  for 
training  at  CJovemment  ezpenae  and  «TlTt- 
ance  la  securing  home  ajad  business  loans; 
and 

••Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  has  not  given  any  general  pension 
to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I:  How.  there- 
fore, be  It 

"Seaoived  by  the  As»embty  end  Senate  of 
the  State  of  OeHformtm.  jolntlf.  That  the 
Oongress  of  the  Xtalted  States  la  urged  to 
enact  HJL  39t3  to  aOevlate  the  dire  oondl- 
tlons  tn  which  those  who  made  the  saerl- 
flcea  for  this  country,  In  their  youth,  now 
find  themselves;  and  be  It  further 

"Meaoivea,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly u  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
reeolvtlon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  and  each  Member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  In  the  Oongress  of  the 
Xmited  Statea.- 

Tliree  joint  reeohitlons  of  the  Legislature 
ee  the  State  of  Callfamla:  to  the  Committee 
on  Int^or  and  Insular  Affairs : 

••Skivan  Joint  Rssolutiom  8 
"Joint  resolution  relative  to  the  economic 
developntent  of  California  tide  and  sub- 
merged lands 

"Whereas  there  la  a  controversy  between 
the  United  States  ot  America  and  the  State 
of  Callfamla  as  to  the  title  to,  the  owner- 
ship of,  and  the  right  and  power  to  manage, 
administer,  lease,  develop  and  use  large  and 
Important  areas  lying  off  the  California 
shore:  and 

"Whereas  slgnlfteant  portions  of  these  areaa 
are  believed  to  contain  commercially  valu- 
able deposits  of  oU.  gas.  and  other  hydro- 
carbon substances  and  other  minerals;   and 

"Whereas  the  exploration  and  economic  de- 
teloiwnent  of  these  areas  la  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Callfomia:  and 

"Whereas  the  existence  of  said  controversy 
tttids  to  impede  or  delay  such  eq>loratk>n 
and  developsnent:  How.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Aeeemblf  of 
the  State  of  CeHfomia.  jotntlf.  That  the 
Iieglalature  of  the  State  of  California  strongly 
urges  the  responsible  oOelals  of  both  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  State  of 
California,  as  a  joint  venture,  to  take  all 
measures  necessary  or  expedient  to  promote 
the  early  and  sffldent  exploration  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  these  offshore  areas 
regardless  of  the  pendency  of  this  contro- 
versy: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  said  oflielals  are  here- 
by strongly  urged  to  agree  on  leasing  methods 


permitting  such  sxploratloii  soMi 
development  and  provktlag  for  a  royalty  or 
rental  vhich  is  a  fair  retvrm  to  tike  State 
and  adaqoau  safsgaards  for  tka  protection 
of  marine  life,  the  stiasmne.  aaA  ■ssthsllis 
and  for  the  protoetloa  of  — ««**»g  actlvlttaa 
of  this  sort  along  the  coast;  and  be  tt  farther 

-Acsotoed.  That  said  oOelals  are  hereby 
strongly  urged  to  seek  and  explore  methods 
of  resolving  said  controversy,  if  possible  by 
meaaa  of  negotiation,  agreement,  or  federal 
and  state  legislation;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  the  senate 
be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Presidsnt  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves,  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  Congress  of  Uie  United  States,  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  California,  and  to  the  California  SUte 
Lands  Commission." 

•'AssxMBi.T  Jonrr  RssoLunow  8 
"Joint    resolution    relative    to   the    Auburn 
Dam  and  Folsotn  South  Canal 
••Whereas  there  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States  legislation  to 
•  authorlae  construction  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  as  part  of  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect, of  both  tbe  Auburn  Dam  on  the  Ameri- 
can River  and  the  Folsom  South  Canal;  and 
-Whereas    this   proposed    development   is 
known  to  be  economically  Justified,  and  has 
been  determined  to  be  englneeringly  feasible; 
and 

"Whereas  the  multiple-purpoae  project  of 
the  Auburn  Dam  win  furnish  additional 
water  which  can  be  used  in  the  American 
River  watershed,  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta  region,  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
and  areas  to  the  south,  and  wlU  produce 
additional  electric  power  which  would  be 
available  for  pumping  water  to  areas  of  defi- 
ciency in  California's  statewide  water  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas  the  Folsom  South  Canal  will 
serve  to  bring  urgently  needed  supplemental 
water  supplies  to  areas  In  the  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  Delta  region  and  the  northern 
San  Joaquin  VaUey  area,  which  supplies 
would  be  made  available  from  storage  of 
water  in  Folsom  Reservoir,  as  supplemented 
by  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir; 
and 

"Whereaa  both  the  proposed  Auburn  Dam 
and  the  Folsom  South  Canal  are  part  of  the 
Callfomia  water  plan  and  would  comple- 
ment the  State's  efforts  to  meet  the  water 
requirements  of  California's  rapidly  expand- 
ing population:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  CeHfomia  {jointly) .  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
into  law,  at  the  earliest  possible  thne,  the 
neceesary  legislation  to  authorias  the  con- 
struction of  the  Auburn  Dam  and  the  Fol- 
som South  Canal,  including  authoriastlon 
to  Include  In  such  canal  and  related  operat- 
ing structures  such  additional  works  or  ca- 
pacity as  the  Secretary  of  Ihtarlar  desoM 
necessary  and  economf^Ily  JurtlAed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  futive  ooMstr action  of  Uie  east 
side  division  of  the  Central  Valley  project, 
provided  that  the  Incremental  eoet  of  pro- 
viding additional  works  or  capacity  in  the 
Folsom  South  Canal  to  serve  the  east  side 
division  of  the  Central  Valley  project  shaU 
be  ssslgnert  to  deferred  use  for  repayment 
from  Central  Valley  project  revenues;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  tranonit  eoples 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Presidsnt  and  Vice 
Preaident  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 


er ef  the  Houee  ef  Bepresentativea.  and  ^ 
each  Senator  and  BepfsasnUttve  from  Cah. 
tomla  in  the  CongrMs  of  the  Unltsd  SUtes? 


JODfT  ttaauixrnom  14 
"Joint  reeolution  relating  to  Bad  Bluff  divw. 
stoa  dam  boat  bypasa 

"Whsrsas  the  VB.  Department  of  the  Arm? 
permit  to  the  Bureau  ef  Beclamatlon  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  Red  Bluff  dl 
version  Dam  contains  a  proviso  that  *lf  J 
any  time  in  the  future  the  InteresU  of  nsvl. 
gatlon  stiaU  reqrulre  it,  such  altsration  ta 
the  structure,  or  cooetnietlon  of  lockags 
facilities,  aa  may  be  required  by  the  8ea«! 
tary  of  the  Army  in  the  Interest  of  nsvlga. 
tlon.  shaU  be  prompUy  executed  by  the  ptr- 
mlttee  at  Its  expense,  so  as  to  render  means 
for  navigation  to  pass  tlis  damsite';  and 

"Whereas  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  entitled  'Passage  of  Smsu 
Boats.  Red  Bluff  Diversion  Dam,  Sacramento 
CanaU  Unit,  Central  Valley  Project.'  con- 
tains a  study  of  three  alternative  plans,  two 
incorporating  methods  to  lift  or  carry  boats 
over  or  around  the  dam  at  the  damsite.  sn4 
plan  O  Including  a  4-mile  ehanael  through 
Paynes  Creek  Sloogh  to  transfer  the  bosta 
from  below  the  dam  to  the  river  above  tb« 
dam;  and 

"Whereas  plan  C  would  give  boaters  on 
the  river  much  better  utUlaatlon  of  the  river 
and  avoid  the  hindrance  and  delay  caussd 
by  a  lift  or  ramp  which  would  be  manually 
operated:  and 

"Whereas  plan  C  would  provide  an  excellent 
means  of  preeervlng  the  existing  salmon  and 
Bteelhead  fishery  which  otherwise  would  be 
endangered  by  the  dam  even  with  a  fish 
ladder,  since  many  of  such  fish  will  not  use 
a  fish  ladder,  but  xmOar  plan  0,  since  the 
fish  could  use  a  natural  waterway,  these 
fish  would  be  allowed  tree  migration:  and 

"Whereas  the  InlUal  cost  of  plan  C  wouW 
be  higher  than  the  cost  ot  ptmna  A  or  B;  but 
in  the  long  run  plan  C,  whleh  doee  not  re- 
quire  daily  maintenance  or  supervision  as  do 
plans  A  or  B.  would  cost  no  more,  and  In 
fact  Buiy  even  be  less  expenelve  than  the 
other  plans;  and 

"Whereas  the  local  Interests  are  heartUy  In 
support  of  plan  C  for  this  project:  Now, 
tnerefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  o/ 
the  Stete  of  CaUfornim.  jointly.  That  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  all  other  persons  or  agencies  In- 
volved are  respectfully  requested  to  approve 
plan  C  for  the  passage  of  small  boats  st  the 
Red  Bluff  Diversion  Dam;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  dlrscted  to  transmit  copies  of  thla 
resolution  to  the  Bureau  of  Bechunation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Preeldent  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
States." 

The  petition  of  the  Taklma  Indian  Asso- 
ciation of  Washington  State,  praying  for  a 
redrees  ot  grievances:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COlIMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
weresutHnitted: 

By  Mr.  UoCLELLAN,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  without 
amendment : 

8. 687.  A  hill  to  amend  the  LegisUUvs 
Reorganization  Act  of  IMS  to  provide  for 
more  effective  evaluation  of  the  flaeal  rs- 
qolremenu  of  the  exaeutlve  agencies  of  tbs 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  (Bept.  Na 
141). 


RBPORT  ON  I»SPOSrnON  OP 
KXBCDTnrS  PAPSRS 

Kfr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papers  in  the  BzecutlTe  DepAitments. 
to  which  WR8  referred  for  ezAmlnatlon 
and  recommendation  a  list  of  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Acting 
Archivist  of  the  United  States,  dated 
April  8.  1063,  that  appeared  to  have  no 
permanent  value  or  historical  Interest, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to 
law.  

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  refenred  as  follows: 
ByMr.HATDKN: 

8. 1323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wilbur  O. 
Leary;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SPARKMAN : 

S  1334.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Small  Buslnsss  Administration  to  the  "Fed- 
eral Small  Businees  Administration";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  1338.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
income  tax  purpoees,  in  ths  case  of  a  dis- 
abled individual,  for  expenses  for  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  ts  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapable  of  caring  for 
himself :  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1326.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  intereets  of  the 
United  States  in  property  in  South  Carolina 
to  the  record  owners  of  the  surface  of  that 
property:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.SMATHERS: 

8. 1827.  A  bill  to  amsnd  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  correct  certain  inequities 
with  req>ect  to  the  taxation  of  life  insur- 
anos  companies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  SacsTHBia  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDSfENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954.  RELATING  TO 
TAXATION  OP  LIPE  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  SMATIffiRS.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Life  In- 
surance Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  de- 
signed to  give  equitable  relief  by  pro- 
viding that  the  8-year  carryover  of 
operating  losses  to  new  life  Insuimnee 
companies  be  made  of  general  applica- 
tion; and  exempting  life  insurance 
companies  from  paying  a  phase  3  tax 
upon  the  equivalent  of  a  loss  instead  ot 
a  profit 

Under  existing  law,  new  life  Insurance 
companies  as  defined  In  section  812(e) 
are  entitled  to  an  8-year  carryover  of 
operating  losses  whereas  In  the  ordinary 
case  a  5-year  carryover  is  allowed.  The 
existing  operating  loss  provisions  of  the 
law  dealing  with  life  insurance  compa- 
nies were  a  part  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959. 
That  act  as  amended  provides  that  a  new 
life  Insurance  company  otherwise  eligible 
U  denied  the  8-year  carryover  If  It  la  af- 


filiated with  another  oorporatton  through 
titodt  ownership  of  50  peroent  of  the 
voting  stock.  In  198S,  this  was  changed 
to  permit  a  life  oompany  affiliated  with 
a  casualty  insurance  oompany  taxable 
under  part  3  or  part  2  of  the  insurance 
tax  provisions  to  be  considered  as  a 
"new"  company.  This  change  in  1962  is 
of  extremely  limited  application  and 
should  be  broadened  to  permit  any  life 
Insurance  company  which  is  organised 
and  owned  by  another  corporation  to  get 
the  8-year  carryover. 

The  legldatlve  history  in  connection 
with  section  812(e)  Is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory in  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  why  stock  ownership  with  anoth- 
er corporation  would  be  considered  un- 
desirable for  operating  loss  purposes. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  real  reason 
why  a  bona  fide  life  insurance  company 
which  incurs  operating  losses  should  not 
be  entitled  to  the  same  8 -year  carryover 
as  other  new  life  Insurance  companies 
even  though  Its  stock  Is  owned  or  it  Is 
affiliated  through  stock  ownership  with 
another  corporation. 

The  second  proposed  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  as 
part  of  HJl.  8952  and  deals  with  the 
effect  of  operating  losses  on  policyholder 
surplus.  Tills  ^amendment  was  dropped 
In  conference  primarily  because  It  had 
not  been  previously  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  substance,  the  provision  would  re- 
duce the  policyholders'  surplus  by  an 
amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the 
unused  loss  canyforward  that  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  nonpar  deduction.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  prevent  life  com- 
panies from  pa3ring  an  ultimate  phase  3 
tax  upon  the  equivalent  of  a  loss  Instead 
of  a  profit. 

Under  existing  law,  a  young  company 
would  have  a  loss  carryforward  arti- 
ficially Increased  by  the  nonpar  deduc- 
tion; a  sum  eqiud  to  this  deduction 
would  go  Into  the  policyholders'  surplus; 
eventually,  when  withdrawn  to  meet 
losses,  this  would  be  subjected  to  tax- 
ation imder  phase  3. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate future  phase  3  taxation  upon  an 
artificially  created  loss  carryover  that 
was  not  used.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment last  3^ar,  and  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  it  has  no  obJectl<m  to 
either  of  these  proposed  changes  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER  (Mr.  NxL- 
SOH  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1327)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct 
certain  Inequities  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  of  Ufe  Insurance  companies.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smathkbs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  tlUe,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  64(a)  (3) 
OP  BANKRUPTCY  ACT-^ADDI- 
TIONAL  COePONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  9. 1963.  the  names  of  Mr. 
Beblk.  Mr.  Ekvim.  Mr.  Haktkx,  Mr.  Lovo 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Caklsok.  and  BCr.  Rah- 


iK>LPH  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (8.  1S9S)  to  amend 
section  64(a)  (2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Johhstok.  by  request, 
on  April  9, 1963. 


NOTICE  OP  A  HEARING  ON  PRO- 
POSED  LEGISLA'nON  PERTADUNG 
TO  THE  REPEAL  OP  THE  SILVER 
PURCHASE  ACTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robkrtson],  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  on  April  29,  1963,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  B.B..  5389.  a  bill  to  repeal  cer- 
tain legislation  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  silver,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  shall  begin  the  hearing  at  10  ajn., 
and  it  will  be  held  In  room  5302.  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearing  are  requested  to  no- 
tify Mr.  Matthew  Hale,  chief  of  staff. 
Committee  on  HftniHrty  and  Currency, 
room  5300,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
telephone  Capital  4-3121,  extension.  3921. 


NOTICE   OP   HEARINGS   ON   SMALL 
BUSINESS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
b^ialf  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PsoxMiax]  I  desire  to  give  notice 
that  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
will  hold  public  hearings  commencing 
May  7,  1963.  on  S.  757.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  that 
the  program  imder  which  Government 
contracts  are  set  aside  for  small-buslnesB 
concerns  shall  not  tttfpliy  in  the  case  of 
contracts  for  maintenance,  repair,  or 
construction. 

Commencing  May  14,  1963.  the  Small 
Business  Subcommittee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  298.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and 
S.  1309.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  pucposea. 

We  shall  begin  at  10  ajn.  in  each  case, 
and  the  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  who  desire  to  appear  and 
testify  at  the  hearings  are  requested  to 
notify  Mr.  Reginald  W.  Barnes,  counsel. 
Small  Business  Subcommittee.,  room 
5300  New  Senate  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone Capital  4-3121,  extension  3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  935 
RELATING  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS  OP  THS  MEN- 
TALLY ILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  May  2.  3.  and 
8.  1963.  on  8.  935,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
oonstltuti<mal  rights  of  certain  individ- 
uals who  are  mentally  ill,  to  provide  for 
their  care,  treatment,  and  hoQiitalisa- 
tion.  and  for  other  puipoaes. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10:30  ajn. 
in  nxxn  457  of  the  Old  Senate  Oflloe 
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Building.  Any  penon  wbo  withes  to  ajH 
pear  and  teattfy  en  this  bill  Is  requested 
to  notify  the  subcommittee  bj  letter. 


NOnCE  OP^  HEARINaS  ON  S.  1117 
AND  S.  1319,  BIIX8  RELATING  TO 
THE  CC^aaSSlOIi  ON  CIVIL 
RIOBTS 

Mr.  BRVIN.  Mr.  President,  u  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Cmistitu- 
tional  Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  May  31.  22.  and 
33.  1963,  on  8.  1117.  a  bill  to  extend  for 
4  years  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
as  an  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  duties  of  the  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  8.  1319,  a  bill  to 
make  the  Commission  on  Ctvil  Rights  a 
permanent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  dutfes  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  hearings  wlD  begin  at  10:30  aon. 
In  room  3338  of  the  New  8enate  Office 
Building.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  on  these  bills  is  re- 
quested to  notify  the  subcommittee  by 
letter.  > 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES . 
ETC. .  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  artieks,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd 
as  foQows: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
Artid*  on  XJB.  foreign  policy  with  regard 
to  Cuban.  comznunJaoB.  praparad  by  Ur.  Hugh 
J.  Boyd,  principal  ot  Lake  View  High  School. 
Lake  View,  8.C.;  column  entlUed  "Broken 
T»!««tte«,"  written  by  Robert  Morrta.  and  pub- 
lished racenUy;  and  newrtetter  by  hhn 
dated  AprU  8,  ISSS. 


BERLIN  AND  GERMANY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  10  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Psu.]  delivered  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  Berlin  and  Germany  and  our 
foreign  policy  with  respect  thereto.  It 
was  a  most  thoughtful  and  distinguished 
statement,  and  represented  an  excep- 
tional contribution  to  public  understand- 
ing of  the  realities  of  the  German  situa- 
tion and  the  constructive  possibilities 
which  may  exist  for  an  improvement  in 
the  Western  position. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 
and  learned  Journalist  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  has  perceived 
Immediately  the  importance  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  has  seen  fH  to  comment  on  it  at 
length  in  his  column  in  the  April  12  issue 
of  the  Times.  I  would  underscore  his 
obeervatlon  that  it  would  be  useful  If 
eoples  of  the  speeeh  were  among  the 
papers  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secw 
retary  of  State  and  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor, in  connection  with  their  discussions 
QfBerUn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con« 
sent  that  the  eohnnn  by  Arthur  Kroek 
and  an  editorial  frcm  the  Washington 
StMT  of  April  14.  1963,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscokd. 


Tliere  being  no  obtjection.  the  article 
and  the  editmrial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoan,  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  Tcrk  Times  of  Apr.  U,  IseO] 
IJ»  THs  Natiom — Wrat  Was  amb  Is  Oommom- 
iSB  About  Bxaum 


April  15 


(By  Arthur  Krodi) 
WASHmcTON— It  iB  too  much  to  hope  that. 
Instead  of  coming  to  the  conference  table 
on  the  Berlin  problem  tomorrow  with  "po- 
sition papers"  reextractcd  from  the  deep 
fieeae.  Secretary  of  State  Ruak  and  Soviet 
Ambassador  Dobrynln  will  put  at  the  top 
of  the  a«>enda  a  speech  on  the  subject  made 
In  the  Senate  today  by  CLAiBoass  Pxu,  of 
Rhode  Island.  But  It  would  be  a  day  to 
celebrate  If  the  commonscnse  and  the  hon- 
orable, practical  policy  proposals  which  dis- 
tinguish this  speech  from  tired  diplomacy 
could  somehow  penetrate  the  Riisk-Dobrynln 
discussions. 

In  the  late  summer  of  IMl,  Senator  Pkix 
made  hla  first  notable  exposition  at  the  hard 
facto  of  the  BcrUn  problem  that  both  Waah- 
Ington  and  Uosoow  must  acknowledge  be- 
fore any  real  progress  toward  the  kind 
of  agreement  he  outlined — the  only  one 
possible — can  be  made.  The  speech  was 
largely  submerged  in  the  clamor  over  Soviet 
Russia's  unUateral  violation  of  the  mora- 
torium on  nuclear  weapons  testing.  But 
President  Kennedy  mentioned  Pbx's  view- 
point and  propoealB  favorably,  to  one  of  his 
vlBltora  at  the  time,  and  today's  updated 
version  did  not  alter  these  fundamentals. 

TTie  key  to  Pill's  door  of  escape  from  one 
of  those  "frosen  foreign  policy  positions"  he 
descrlljpd  as  typical  of  democracies  Is  fur- 
ntehsd  by  the  following  passage  In  the 
speeeh: 

"The  recollection  that  Germany  has  en- 
gaged In  three  agresalve  wars  In  the  last  100 
years  •  •  •  Is  a  fact  very  much  in  the  Eu- 
ropean mind.  It  la  one  of  the  rsaaons  •  •  • 
for  the  general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
Oermany  should  not  have  nuclear  weapons. 
•  •  •  This  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important 
single  poUcy  that  we  and  the  Soviets 
shars  •  •  •." 

Aecordtngly,  I  think  we  should  give  our 
present  poUcy  toward  Oermany  a  critical  re- 
examination with  a  view  toward  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  Germany  Is  divided  as  long 
as  we  have  not  reached  the  mlllenniiun  of  a 
world  and  a  time  when  we  can  achieve  a  uni- 
fied, unarmed  Oermany  •  •  •.  Nor  does  •  •  • 
de  facto  acceptance  of  a  divided  Oermany 
give  the  Communlsto  control  oror  a  single 
additional  person  or  square  Inch  •  •  •  (but) 
what  we  must  gain  In  any  resolution  of  the 
Berlin  problem  Is  a  clearly  defined  corridor  of 
land  access  to  West  Berlin  •  •  •  a  gain  of 
what  we  have  never  had  •  •  •,  backed  up  by 
ironclad  guarantees  for  the  freedom  of  West 
Berlin,  together  with  the  West's  complete 
freedom  to  garrison  West  Berlin.  To  achieve 
these  sods,  we  can  afford  to  acknowledge  the 
continuing  existence  of  ths  two  German 
Oovemments  and  agree  upon  the  Oder- 
NelBse  frontier   •    •   •." 

OTHia    C3.    CAIMS 

There  wotild  be  another  gain  for  the  United 
States.  Pnx  told  the  Senate,  ht^ause  "our 
present  policy  has  led  us  to  the  Ironic  poal- 
tJon  that  we  want  the  Russians  to  stay  In 
Bast  Germany,"  the  conseciuence  of  a  refusal 
to  deal  with  th :  government  of  the  area  that 
"makes  it  Impossible"  for  the  Sovleto  to 
withdraw.  And,  he  contended,  a  realistic 
new  policy  also  would  "Icgltlmla*^  the  an- 
nual 9600  mUllon  m  tra<S»  oorruit  between 
West  and  Kast  Ottmany;  and  clear  the  path 
for  "efforts  the  West  German  Government  Is 
now  making  to  nomallae  Its  trading  rela- 
tiaaa  with  the  varlcKia  (Soviet)  satsmte  na- 
tions." 

A  broader  beneficial  effect,  hs  pr«dloted. 
would  l>e  a  "a  considerable  reduction  In  the 
UB.    present    adverse    balance-of-payments 


position,  alnoe  at  thU  tims  we  ai«  Mjendin- 
more  than  $50  bUlloo  a  y«ar  in  dsf e?i«.  ana 
supporting  more  than  400,000  men  in 
Europe." 

Amoog  the  other  reattstle  stepa  the  Sena, 
tor  propoaad.  In  the  bettef  that  Moacow— 
confronted  with  the  rising  threat  of  Ca«i 
munlst  China  and  tlM  steady  increases  to 
nuclear  arsenals — "genuinely  desires  an 
easing  of  the  tensions  In  Berlin-  wen 
these:  tranaf erring  the  Kuropeaa  headouar. 
tcrs  of  tlie  TTnltad  Nationa  txxjm  Paris  and 
Geneva  to  Berlin;  intematkmallxlng  the  ac 
cess  highway  Into  Wast  Berlin  from  Hehn- 
stedt  In  West  Germany;  and  revising  the  m- 
lled  status-of-forces  wiiereby  they  would  be 
present  in  West  Berlin  at  the  Invlutlon  of 
that  city  government. 

The  speech  should,  but  wont,  be  read 
aloud  aa  prolog  at  the  Rusk-Dobrynln  con- 
versations. 

I  From  the  Washington  CD.C.>  Kvanlng  sur 
Apr.  14.  1MB) 
BABOAnrTNo  on  BnuK 
It.  Is  noteworthy  that  Rhode  IsUndi 
E>emocratlc  Senator  Pxll,  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's close  social  and  pntUlfal  friends,  has 
spoken  out  as  ha  has  In  oonnectioa  with  the 
resumed  talks  between  Secretary  of  sute 
Rusk  and  Soviet  Ambasaador  Dobrynln.  in 
the  Senator's  view,  the  talks  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bog  down  in  futility.  Instead,  he 
hopes  that  our  country  "wiU  at  long  last 
take  the  dlplomaUc  initiative"  in  seeking 
"some  sort  of  resolution  oi  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem." 

The  Senator  has  his  own  preaerlpClon  for 
the  situation.  He  holds  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  rea- 
son to  feed  that  the  tima  has  eooM  to  thaw 
their  froaen  bargaining  positions.  As  far  as 
our  own  country  la  concerned,  he  holds  as 
follows:  "What  we  must  gain  •  •  •  Is  a 
clearly  defined  corridor  ot  land  »/<fef  to  West 
Berlin,  backed  up  by  Ironclad  guarantees  for 
the  freedom  ot  West  Berlin  together  with  the 
West's  complete  freedom  to  garrison  West 
Berlin.  Tb  achieve  these  enda.  w*  can  afford 
to  acknowledge  the  continuing  existence  oC 
two  Oernuui  governments  and  agree  upon 
the  Oder-N«isse  frontier-  between  Poland 
and  Germany. 

In  sum.  It  would  seem  that  Senator  Pill. 
whether  or  not  he  reflects  or  has  Influence  on 
Mr.  Kennedy's  thinking,  to  in  favor  of  some 
down-to-earth  Soviet -American  horsetrad- 
Ing.  Thus,  pending  the  eventual  creation  of 
a  unillad.  neutral,  dlaannad.  and  democratic 
Germany,  he  would  have  the  United  States 
extend  de  facto  recognition  to  the  Kast  Ger- 
many regime  and  do  business  with  It  In  ex- 
change for  the  ironclad  gxuirantees  on  Ber- 
lin. As  he  put  It,  "It  to  very  much  in  our 
national  Interesto  to  do  so.  slnoe  there  to  no 
situation  m  the  world  today  where  our  forces 
and  our  flag  occupy  a  more  vulnerable  post- 
lion  Uian  In  thto  toland  of  freedom  sur- 
rounded by  Communist  Bast  Germany." 

The  Senator  feels  that  there  are  many 
steps  that  can  be  taken  toward  a  genuinely 
tTTJstworthy  settlement  of  the  Irsue.  By 
way  of  example,  he  has  suggested  that  cer- 
tain key  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  be 
tranaferred  from  Geneva  and  Parla  to  Bast 
Berlin,  and  he  has  also  called  for  "a  mutual 
slacJtlng  off  of  propaganda  and  intelligence 
operaUons"  In  the  crueUy  divided  city. 
Pvuther.  to  quote  him  again,  "Along  the 
llnea  of  the  coollng-down  of  temperatures 
and  the  amelioration  of  relations  between 
East  and  West  would  be  the  legitimization  of 
today'a  almost  half  billion  doUars  worth  of 
annual  trade  that  exists  between  Western 
Germany  and  AMrtem  Germany." 

In  some  reapscto.  Senator  Piu.1  views 
asem  to  involve  .a  lot  of  wishful  think- 
ing. He  himself  does  not  deny  the  mild 
Impeachement.  but  he  has  made  an  effective 
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point  la  dsclaring  that  "w  steuld  bear  in 
mind  what  X^ord  PalnarataB  otMs  said.  "Ws 
bave  no  stamal  slllas  aag  we  have  ao  per- 
petual snsMliis  Cor  latanato  are  sfsl 
and  perpetual  and  those  interesto  it  Is  o«r 
duty  to  foUov.'  Tills  msans  tliat  poUdss 
must  bs  datsruinsd  by  national  interest, 
that  national  intarssto  can  and  do  ohan#s  in 
a  changing  world  •  •  •  and  that  ttM  poUdss 
in  thsmstlTTf  are  not  iaunutable." 

Well  said.  Tha  gantleinan  from  Rhode 
Island  has  addrsasad  a  thought-provoking 
speech  to  tlie  Sanata.  and  Ifr.  Ruak  and 
Mr.  Dobrynln  could  do  worse  than  read  and 
muU  ovar  the  text  of  it. 


CONCStESSlOfNAL  RBOORD  —  SEN  ATE 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  PEW.  JR. 

Mr.  OOLDWATBR.  Mr.  President, 
probably  the  most  dllBcult  times  of  a 
man's  life  are  those  when  it  seems  an 
abundance  of  words  should  pour  forth 
but  none  can  come  for  none  can  be 
found.  Those  are  the  moments  of  de- 
spair when  a  close  personal  friend  passes 
on  and  one  suddenly  discovers  that  the 
pressure  of  a  hand  or  the  tear  In  the  eye 
says  far  more  than  any  word  could  ever 
do.  It  may  be  then  that  silence  would  be 
the  greatest  expression,  but  there  are 
some  of  these  friends  iHuMe  passing  can- 
not stand  tor  silence  even  though  the 
spoken  word  will  never  be  adequate. 

Last  Thursday  such  a  man  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Pennsylvania.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Pew.  Jr.  His  faith  was  pegged  on 
his  Ood  and  his  country,  and  his  every 
action  throughout  a  successful  life  re- 
flected this.  The  only  thing  he  ever 
asked  was  a  chance  to  do  good  for  people 
and  his  country,  and  he  did  both  in  an 
abundance  matched  kgr  few  men.  His 
interest  in  pelittef  was  only  an  interest 
In  good  government  at  all  levels;  but  this 
characteristic  shows  the  material  sides 
of  a  good  mart 

What  was  equally  Important,  if  not 
more  so,  was  his  devotion  to  his  wife 
Alberta  and  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children. His  great  concern  for  them 
was,  in  my  opinion,  a  strong  reason  why 
he  always  worked  for  a  better  America. 

He  had  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  history,  so  he  knew  that 
with  man  being  the  weakling  he  is  and 
has  always  been,  there  could  come  a  time 
in  this  country's  history  when  men  seek- 
ing only  power  for  their  own  uses  might 
come  forth  into  leadership  through  the 
refusal  of  the  many  to  be  strong.  He 
devoted  himself,  therefore,  to  doing  his 
part  In  the  prevention  of  any  lessening 
of  the  greatness  of  freedom,  so  that  his 
family,  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
arid  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
all  of  us.  might  enjoy  freedom's  blessings 
forever  more. 

He  was  a  friend,  and  I  shall  miss  him. 
Bu^  he  was  a  devoted  American,  and  I 
shall  remember  him. 


HENRY  N.  TAYLOR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  AprU  11  Issue  of  the  WaahingtoQ 
Daily  News  appears  an  article  concern- 
ing the  placing  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia of  a  bronae  plaque  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Henry  N.  Taylw.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, a  Serlppe-Howard  oorrespondent, 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Oongo  in  1960. 
while  reporting  the  fighting  in  Kasai 


Provlnoa.  Rls  death  was  ft  traglfi  loss  to 
the  Natkm,  for  it  out  dowR  an  ezoep- 
ttooal  newspapennan  of  great  ootuage. 
integrity,  and  professional  oompetenoe. 
It  iB  most  fitting  to  have  his  memory 
honored  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  where  his 
ties  had  remained  close  and  intimate 
until  his  imtimely  death.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unaiiimous  consent  that  the  article 
in  the  Daily  News,  which  contains  a  brief 
sketch  of  Mr.  Taylor's  career,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  foUows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  Mews,  Apr.  11. 
1063] 

Henbt  Tatxob  Howoaan'sT  ViaonriA 
UwivsasiTT 

Chabiajti  filviLxa,  Va. — Henry  N.  Taylor. 
Scripps-Howard  correspondent  killed  in  1000 
on  assignment  in  the  Congo,  was  honored 
here  today  at  tlxe  University  of  Virginia's 
Thomas  Jefferson  birthday  celebrations. 

President  Bdgar  Plnley  Sliannon,  Jr.,  an- 
nounced that  the  institution's  Seven  Society 
has  presented  a  bronae  plaque  in  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's memory,  for  placement  in  the  entrance 
of  alunuil  hall. 

The  plaque  to  headed  by  the  words:  "He 
died  to  flxid  and  tell  the  truth."  It  to  an 
anlargetnant  of  the  Pulltoer  Schocrf  at  Jour- 
naltom  liledal  annually  awarded  by  Coliun- 
bla  Unlveralty  as  a  memorial  to  the  corre- 
spondents stondards. 

Ifr.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the  Seven 
Society,  whose  members  are  unknown  until 
their  death.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Virginia  from  1947  to  1061.  pUyed  varsity 
baseball  and  edited  the  colleg*  newspaper. 
On  graduation  Mr.  Taylor  received  the  Al- 
gernon Sidney  SuUlvan  Award  as  the  student 
wiio  contributed  most  to  the  university  wlille 
here. 

He  served  as  a  naval  intelligence  offloer  in 
London  from  1951  to  1054,  became  a  Cincin- 
nati Poet  reporter  in  1954  and  won  the  Amer- 
ican PoUtloal  Science  AssoeUUon's  Award  for 
BUto  and  local  polltieal  oovsraga  in  1056. 

Mr.  Taylor  won  the  1850  Kmto  Pyle  Memo- 
rial Award  for  reporting  "most  nearly  ezsm- 
plifying  the  style  and  craftsmanship"  of  war 
correapondent  Srnie  Pyle,  killed  in  World 
War  n,  and  was  given  posthumously  the 
George  Polk  Tablet,  the  highest  recognition 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  Tork. 

He  was  killed  by  machlnegun  fire  while 
oorering  the  flgbting  between  Congolese 
Army  and  secessionist  troops  in  the  interior 
of  Kaaal  Province  on  Septemtier  4,  1060.  He 
waa  32. 


INCREASE  IN  STEEL  PRICES 

Mr.  BIANSFTELD.  BCr.  President, 
Wheeling  Steel  and  now  Tf'ikens  have 
both  announced  selective  prloe  Increases 
in  steel,  ranging  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6  percent.  The  question  now  is:  What 
will  the  rest  of  the  steel  industry  do,  and 
what  will  the  reopening  of  contract  nego- 
tiations by  labor  on  May  1  or  90  days 
thereafter  result  in? 

The  question  which  steel  has  to  an- 
swer is  this:  Will  an  increase  in  price, 
even  though  selective,  be  able  to  prevent 
inflation  at  home  and  stop  competiti<Mi 
from  abroad  and  the  import  of  steel 
products  from  Japan.  West  Germany. 
South  Africa,  and  elsewhere? 

Steel  also  has  to  recognise  and  labor, 
too,  that  wage  rates  abroad  are  much 
lower,  and  thst  eflBeiency  in  fordgn  pro- 


duction, based  to  a  lar«e  extent 
moduli  steel  plants,  is  «■««■■■  ■Hig 
queatton  is.  therefore,  oan.  or  will,  this 
country  reoMln  eoiftpetitlVB  ta  tbs  OaM. 
of  international  eted  eronowtoey  Pfoflts 
in  the  steel  industry  last  year,  so  I  amm- 
f  ocmed,  amounted  to  $567  milUon.  whicM 
I  understand  U  the  kmest  in  16  years. 
If  steel  raises  its  prices,  labor  will  seek 
a  wage  increase;  a  wage  increase  wlH 
increase  costs;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
with  Increases  in  prices  and  in  wages,  the 
steel  industry  will  find  its^  in  diAenl- 
ties  in  competition  with  steel  impm^. 
and  also  may  bring  about  an  increase  in 
the  use  of  substitute  mHals.  or  plastics. 

The  questions  facing  steel  and  steel 
labor  are  many  and  dilBcult  What  they 
do  will  be  a  d«nonstratiDn— or  a  lade  of 
it — of  business  and  economic  statesman*- 
ship,  because  what  Is  done  wlH  be  felt 
here  at  home,  not  only  through  Increased 
costs,  but  perhaps  by  fucreased  low-cost 
import  competition,  as  wdL 

Because  of  the  bdlwether  aspect  of 
the  steel  industry,  what  it  does  in  re- 
lation to  the  whole  economy  wlB  be  of 
the  greatest  significance.  The  times  call 
for  industry  statesmanship  of  the  high- 
est order. 

ECONOMIC  POLICIES  OP  THE 
ADMrniSTRATlGN 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
two  influences,  among  many,  have  had  a 
detrimental  eJDTect  on  the  economy  of 
this  Nation  since  1961.  One  has  been 
the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  business- 
man In  the  theoretical  and  wnmg 
philosophies  advocated  by  the  profes- 
sional economists  advising  the  President. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  obvious 
that  these  men.  imbued  as  they  are  with 
an  affection  for  Lord  Keynes,  have  never 
understood  the  opa:'ation  of  our  eco- 
nomic system;  and  the  suggeations  they 
have  advanced  as  New  Pvontier  eeonomie 
positions  have  constantly  troubled  those 
who  must  make  the  economy  go.  It  is 
heartening,  therefore,  to  read  that  the 
President  has  asked  Heaory  Ford.  Jr.,  to 
head  a  group  of  businessmen  whose 
purpose  will  be  to  recommend  a  more 
sensible  way  to  achieve  tax  correction 
and  tax  reduction.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  sensible  aiMl  workable  plan  will 
evolve.  It  Is  also  hoped  that  In  the 
future  the  President  will  give  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  recognizable  prob- 
letns,  and  less  and  less  to  the  theoretical 
ones,  so  that  all  business  msy  participate 
in  the  achieving  of  a  rate  of  eoooomic 
growth  consistent  with  the  unlimited 
possibilities  of  this  country. 

The  other  depressing  influence  has 
been  the  generally  held  feeling  that  the 
present  administration  is  ant.ii>n^inA«H; 
This  started  in  earnest  with  the  un- 
called for  intervention  in  the  steel  price 
adjustment.  The  excessive  use  of 
power  at  that  time  and  the  ngfy  lan- 
guage going  with  it  naturally  caused 
fear  among  the  businessmm  of  America. 
The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  in- 
flexible; and  to  tamper  with  any  facet 
of  those  laws  is  to  call  down  disaster. 
lAbor  cannot  be  given  every  advance 
ariced  tor  and  not  have  thoee  advances 
be  demonstrated  in  higher  prices,  unless 
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tbom  increaaes  are  called  for  by  produe- 
thrlty  adrmneea.  Likewlae,  pxtoea  can- 
not be  adraneed  without  market  Juatlfl- 
cation  and  stUl  have  stabUltj  prevail 

The  Prealdent'8  preaent  attitude  to- 
ward the  announced  steel  price  increases 
Is  commendable;  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  continue  on  this  enlightened 
trail.  I  ask  that  his  entire  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco>3.  as  follows : 

Tax  Whxtb  Horm:  BrATtuan  bt  trs 

PsxsiDBirr 

Thla   •dmlnlitrstlon   is   watching   closely 

tha   pQifabUmM   or    •    genena    acroM-the- 

tKMrd  price  inereaae  In  steel.    I  opposed  such 

an  inerease  last  year — I  oppose  such  an  In- 

.  erease  now. 

This  administration  Is  not  Interested  In 
determining  the  appropriate  price  or  profit 
lerels  of  any  partlciilar  Indxistry.  We  are 
interested  in  protecting  the  American  pub- 
lic, and  it  Is  the  American  public  which 
would  suffer  most  from  a  general  Increase 
in  steel  prices. 

It  would  invite  another  Inflationary  spiral 
In  place  of  the  present  wage  price  stability. 
It  would  hamper  our  ezix>rt  expansion  and 
Inerease  Import  competition.  It  would  ad- 
Tersely  affect  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition on  which  our  worldwide  ccmunltments 
depend.  It  would  reduce  the  gains  of  our 
economic  growth  and  reduce  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  this  country.  ^-^ 
ThiM  Oovemment  In  the  past  year  has 
taken  major  steps  to  improve  the  economic 
posltlan  of  the  steel  Industry  and  assist  In 
its  modernisation.  Depreciation  and  invest- 
ment tax  benefits  of  some  SlOO  million  were 
provided  in  1962  to  the  steel  Industry  alone: 
and  Its  increased  cash  flow  has  made  pos- 
sible a  planned  Increase  In  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average.  Additional  tax  gains  will 
be  realised  In  this  year's  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  leaders  of  the 
steel  indxistry  to  refrain  from  any  across- 
the-board  price  Increases  which  will  aggra- 
vate their  competltlTe  position  and  Injure 
the  public  Interest.  The  steel  Indxistry — 
which  has  been  hard  hit  by  competition  from 
lower  priced  subsUtute  products  and  foreign 
producers — has  been  operating  far  below 
capacity.  What  It  needs  Is  more  btulness  at 
competitive  prices  not  less  business  at  higher 
prices. 

I  urge  similar  restraint  on  the  Steel  Work- 
ers Union.  With  over  100.000  steelworkers 
still  unemployed,  their  need  is  for  more 
Jobs  with  Job  security,  not  fewer  Jobs  at 
higher  wages.  Across-the-board  price  in- 
creases could  precipitate  labor  demands  and 
imrest  that  would  cause  great  dlfllcultles  for 
the  coiintry. 

I  reallae  that  price  and  wage  controls  In 
this  one  indnstry  while  all  others  are  unre- 
strained would  be  unfair  and  Inconsistent 
with  our  free  competitive  market — that  un- 
like last  year  the  Government's  good  faith 
has  not  been  engaged  in  talks  with  Industry 
and  union  representatives — and  that  selected 
price  adjustments,  up  or  down,  as  prompted 
by  changes  in  supply  and  demand,  as  opposed 
to  across-the-board  Increases,  are  not  In- 
compatible with  a  framework  of  general  sta- 
bility and  steel  price  stability  and  are  char- 
acteristic of  any  healthy  economy. 

In  a  free  society  both  management  and 
labor  are  free  to  do  voluntarily  what  we  are 
unwilling  to  Impose  by  law,  and  I  urge  the 
steel  Industry  and  tbe  steel  union  to  avoid 
any  action  which  would  lead  to  a  general 
across-the-board  Increase.  I  urge  this  la 
their  own  enlightened  self-interest  and  In  the 
public  interest  as  well. 


^pril  IS 


.  nWARMAMKNT  STORZEB 

Hx.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago  I  asked  a  question  of 
the  Disarmament  and  Arms  Control 
Agency  relative  to  a  plan  I  had  heard 
discussed  that  would  cause  the  United 
States  to  contribute  30  B-47's  to  an 
equal  number  of  Badgers  by  the  Rus- 
sians, all  planes  to  be  destroyed,  as  a 
gesture  toward  disarmament.  At  first 
the  Agency  denied  there  was  this  plan, 
then  under  questioning  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Sec- 
retary Rusk  admitted  it  existed.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  It  since  that  time, 
and  the  more  I  pondered  it.  the  less 
important  30  airplanes  became,  so  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  it  might  not  involve  a 
plan  of  broader  dimension,  say  30  of 
these  aircraft  a  month  for  30  of  the 
Russians.  Sure  enough,  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  3.  under  the  byline  of 
Hedrick  Smith,  stated  that  the  proposi- 
tion, which  is  still  in  "study  stage." 
calls  for  United  States  to  bum  30  B--47's 
a  month  in  return  for  the  destruction 
by  the  Russians  of  an  equal  number  of 
their  Badgers. 

Now  once  again  I  must  ask  the  Dis- 
armament and  Controls  Agency  if  the 
Times  is  ccyrect  and.  if  it  is.  could  they 
spell  out  for  the  Coxteress  and  for  the 
American  i)eople  Just  Vhat  the  total  is 
that  they  have  in  min^.  If  this  con- 
tinues for  2  years  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  a  B-47  fleet  left  to  call  it  by 
that  name,  and  we  would  have  gotten 
rid  of  this  weapon  2  or  3  years  before 
the  phasing  out  would  call  f  (n-  their  final 
removal 

I  have  often  stated  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  unilateral  disarmament,  and  if 
this  proposed  action  as  reported  by  the 
Times  is  true,  it  once  again  confirms  It 
Once  we  have  destroyed  our  mi^nivf^ 
bombers  we  will  be  on  a  parity  with 
Russia  when  her  superior  ground  foroes, 
and  at  least  equal  missile  forces  will  put 
the  balance  of  power  on  her  side.  If  we 
were  planning  new  manned  aircraft  into 
our  Inventory,  the  Agency's  proposal 
might  make  sense,  but  because  we  are 
not,  it  makes  nonaenae. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mianlmous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  to  which  I  referred,  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcou).  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  S.  lOeS] 

Aaacs  Pi.ak  Dbaws  OounvATsa  Scosm — Pao- 

POSAZ.     To     BlTXJf     Oa80I.XR     BoMBsas     Is 

Aiwn.KD 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

WASHXHeroK.  AprU  2. — Senator  Basxt 
OounraTBa  of  Arlaona  has  criticised  the  U.8. 
Disarmament  Agency  for  a  plan  to  propose 
to  the  Russians  the  Joint  burning  of  obso- 
lete bombers. 

The  agency  was  caref\illy  checking  out  the 
"bomber  bonfire"  plan  with  other  agencies 
and  key  leaden  on  Capitol  Hill,  when  the 
Arlaona  Republican  assailed  It. 

The  proposal,  which  Is  still  In  the  study 
stage,  calls  for  the  United  States  to  bum 
30  B-47  bombers  a  month  in  return  for  the 
destruction  by  the  Russians  of  an  equal 
number  of  their  TU-16  Badger  bombers. 

Officials  conceived  the  Idea  to  head  off 
Soviet  "diimplng"  of  such  obaolescent  air- 


craft. In  trouble  spots  such  as  Middle  ■ - 

and  gcmthaast  AsUl  The  United  Statea.  ^Tv 
observed,  to  already  phasing  out  its  B-47 
fleet,  so  the  exchange  would  not  involve  m. 
sacziflce. 

"CBABT"   PLAITS 


Initially.  Senator  Oou>WATxa's  criticism  In 
a  speech  at  Aurora,  ni..  on  March  9  brourht 
carefxilly  phrased  denials  that  such  a  wo- 
poeal  was  being  offered  the  Russians. 

Later,  there  was  acknowledgment  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruak  that  such  s 
plan  "has  been  discussed  inside  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  and  with  the  f other]  depart- 
menu  as  one  poeslble  step  which  might  at 
some  stage  be  seriously  considered." 

Senator  OoLOWATxa  followed  up  with  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor  March  31  assert- 
ing that  public's  "right  to  know  about  any 
and  all  crazy  disarmament  plans  that  art 
being  batched  within  this  Oovemment." 

The  Senator's  attacks  have  bafltod  disar- 
mament ofllcials,  who  felt  they  had  come  up 
with  a  reasonable  suggestion  that  was  mn- 
ning  favor  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"It's  pretty  rough  to  be  attacked  on  some- 
thing that  may  not  even  see  the  light  of 
day,"  said  NedvUle  E.  Nordness.  pubUc  af- 
fairs spokesman  for  the  Disarmament 
Agency. 

"It  seemed  like  a  good  Idea.  It  would  not 
be  a  gimmick  or  a  phony.  We  felt  it  was 
a  measure  consistent  with  national  security 
which  might  create  some  movement  in  tbe 
fleld  of  disarmament." 
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trwimukiM'  strFXxviaioM 
Tbe  Idea  was  that  since  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  are  phasing  out  their 
medium  range  B-47  and  Badger  bombers, 
they  might  conceivably  agree  to  fly  them  to 
a  neutral  site  and  destroy  them  at  a  given 
rate   vinder   the   supervision   of  neutral   ob- 


"One  of  the  elements  of  this  sort  of  an 
idea."  Secretary  Rusk  told  Senators,  "to  to  be 
sure  to  limit  the  extent  which  weapons 
irtUch  are  highly  sophlsUcated.  but  which 
become  obsotote  (between  the  major  pow- 
ers) *  *  •  do  not  find  themselves  spread  all 
over  the  world  and  become  a  part  of  other 
arms  races  •  •  •  and  do  not  feed  out  into 
a  lot  of  countries  which  would  flnd  them  a 
burden  and  would  stimulate  the  dangers 
elsewhere." 

Offlolato  said  they  had  checked  out  the 
plan  with  such  Senators  as  WnxxAic  Fdl- 
■azGHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  Richabs 
Ruasnx.  Democrat,  of  Oeorgla.  and  Republi- 
can JoasPH  8.  Cuuuc  of  Pennsylvania  with- 
out running  into  opposition. 

Already  the  Soviet  Union  to  reported  to 
have  begun  selling  Badgers,  twin- Jet  medium 
bombers,  to  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Indo- 
nesia and  Iraq.  Informed  sources  report 
that  each  of  the  first  a  countries  have 
received  fewer  than  10  of  the  planes  and  that 
Iraq  may  have  received  2  with  more  to  come. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  sold  other  aircraft, 
such  as  Mlg-18.  ItX^n.  Mlg-19.  and  Ulg-ai 
fighters  and  IL>-34  bombers  to  Cuba  and  to 
several   cotintrles    In    the    Middle   Kast   and  ' 


(From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Apr.  5.  1963] 
BoMBsa  BoKTXass 
Several  weeks  ago.  Senator  Basbt  Oolo- 
WATsa,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  thought  he 
had  a  big  one.  In  a  speech  he  delivered  in 
Aurora,  Dl.,  the  Senator  said  that  he  had 
been  informed  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  was  preparing  a  pro- 
posal calling  for  the  Joint  destruction  by  flre 
of  American  and  Russian  bombers. 

In  the  nilnoto  speech,  and  later  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  OoLswATm  described  the 
"bomber  bonflre"  plan  as  "craay"  and  de- 
manded that  the  American  people  bad  the 
right  to  know  about  such  UUotle  schemes 
being  batched  by   the  admlntotration. 


; 


No  sooner  had  OoLswATaa  stepped  down 
from  the  rostrum  than  half  a  dosen  admln- 
totration oftrlals  bsgsn  Issiitng  denials  "Tfo 
such  plan  has  ever  been  eonsldered«'*  they 
said.  "It's  all  la  the  Senator's  mind.  Mr. 
GoLowATSB  to  imagining  things." 

It  stscni  now  that  the  story  wasntjust  a 
Ogment  of  ths  Ariaooa  Senator's  imagina- 
tion. A  story  in  tbe  Mew  Tork  Times  dto- 
dosss  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
now  adnUtted  there  has  Indeed  been  such  a 
proposal  for  "bomber  bonflree."  He  also  oon- 
(Msod  that  tbe  proposal  was  not  merely  dto- 
cussed  within  the  disarmament  agancy.  but 
tbat  It  bad  bees  making  the  rounds  of  othar 
departments  and  was  baing  serioxasly  oon- 
sldered  as  a  step  to  break  through  the  dead- 
lock in  amas  nsgoUatlons  with  ths  Sovtots. 

Ths  speoiflc  plan  calto  for  the  United 
SUtes  to  burn  30  B-47  bombers  per  month, 
in  return  for  the  destruction  by  the  Russians 
of  80  TU-IS  Badger  bombera.  An  embellish- 
ment on  the  Idea  was  for  both  nations  to 
fly  the  planes  to  sonvs  nsutral  site  and  to 
deetroy  tham  onder  the  supsrvtolon  of  ob- 
■ervers  from  neutral  nations. 

A  spokssmaa  for  ths  disarmament  agency 
has  defended  the  plan  by  saying:  "It  seemed 
like  a  good  Idea."  Be  went  on  to  m7  that  it 
was  felt  the  move  at  least  would  "create 
some  movement  in  the  field  of  disarmament.'' 

There  you  have  It,  in  a  nutsheU.  These 
frustrated  disarmament  negotiators  havsn't 
got  the  heart  to  admit  that  It  U  highly  Im- 
probable that  the  Sovtot  Union  will  ever 
agree  to  any  workabto  disarmament  propoeal 
which  contains  soUd  guarantees  protecting 
tbe  security  of  thto  country. 

Of  oourss.  theee  people  have  Jobs  and  a  lot 
of  ^>are  time  on  their  hands.  And  so  they 
have  been  turning  to  the  old  p*«"««*  of 
straw  grasping,  onming  up  with  g<»««»»»t»»ir« 
and  trying  desperately  to  "create  some  nu>ve- 
mant"  for  the  sake  of  movement. 

That's  not  what  we  need.  If  we  are  ever 
going  to  reach  any  kind  of  acceptable  dto- 
armament  agreement  with  the  Sovtots.  our 
negottotors  bavs  to  be  as  tough  and  stub- 
born as  theirs.  Thsy  will  have  to  outline 
our  minimum  terms  and  stick  to  thsm.  not 
run  helter-skelter  in  search  of  new  g««»"«»^T 
and  eooceestons  wbensver  the  Russians  say 
"Nyet." 

Hm  "boaitoer  bonflrs"  proposal— as  silly  as 
It  to— stands  out  as  a  symptom  of  decay  In 
our  national  erlU  to  win.  It  ranks  with  the 
"study"  reportedly  luidartakan  a  few  years 
ago  in  ths  Peatsgon  to  detsnnlne  methods 
and  procedures  by  which  the  United  SUtes 
would  surrender  to  a  conquering  enemy, 
when  and  if  we  «>m>m'<I  ioee  our  next  war. 

Senator  QoutwAxam  dsserves  ci«dit  for 
smoking  out  the  arsoatots  on  thto  one  and 
putting  out  their  llttto  bonflre.  He  has 
illustrated  that  we  not  only  have  to  keep  our 
powder  dry  these  days,  but  we  also  have  to 
keep  the  flreboee  ready. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arlaona 
yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  hai>py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KVCHSL.  I  ask  the  Senator  if 
there  is  anything  In  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle to  which  he  has  referred  which  would 
indicate  that,  as  a  part  of  the  rumored 
undertaking,  an  agreement  would  be 
made  which  would  be  subject  to  approval 
or  rejection  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  OOLCWATER.  I  read  the  article 
twice,  bat  I  did  not  see  anything  in  it 
on  that  point.  However.  I  am  ooovlnoed 
that  tmder  the  powers  that  we  have  given 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  such  a  propoaal  would  not  have 
to  m6et  with  the  customary  Senate  ap- 


provaL   I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe 
the  Bxeeuttvedoes  have  those  powers. 

Mr.  KOOBKL.  1  hope,  toow  that  my 
friend  Is  wrotig  on  tbat  point  While 
we  aB  know  that  the  so-eaDed  theory 
of  Executive  agreements  has  b^eh  In- 
dulged in  for  the  past  three  decades  as 
a  basis  for  agreements  of  presumedly 
slight  importance  or  of  temporary  con- 
cern. I  still  do  not  like  them.  In  any 
event,  I  do  not  want  any  agreement 
reeuitlng  from  any  part  of  any  disarma- 
ment or  arms  control  negotiation  to  by- 
pass the  Senate  in  any  fashion  whatso- 
ever. In  my  Judgment,  the  American 
people  are  passionately  devoted  to  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  They  believe, 
as  I  believe,  that  the  Senate  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  approve  or  reject 
agreements  entered  into  between  our 
Government  and  foreign  nations  no  mat- 
ter what  President  is  in  the  White  House. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  to 
quickly  sum  up 

llie  PRBSIDma  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NkLSON  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bears  irane.  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QOLOWATER.  Our  Government 
did  not  seek  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  on  the  question  of  the  removal 
of  mlssfles  from  Turkey  or  Italy.  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  were  consulted  in  the 
inatanoe  of  their  being  put  into  those 
countries.  Also  I  understand  that,  con- 
trary to  an  existing  agreement  and 
understanding,  our  Govermnent  did  not 
confer  with  the  governments  of  NATO 
before  that  action  was  taken.  80  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  from  Csdlfomla 
has  injected  a  constitutional  warning. 

Mr.  CXXDPER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  My  time  has  ex- 
pired.   I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  an  additional  S  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla 
have  raised  an  Important  question.  The 
dlsix>sltlon  of  defense  forces,  uncon- 
nected with  an  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  or  any  other  country  and 
our  own.  is  within  the  power  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  C%itf .  The 
President  might  very  well  withdraw  or 
commit  foroea  any  place  in  the  world. 

However,  the  Senator  from  California 
is  absolutely  correct  that  If  the  disposi- 
tion, change,  or  a  destruction  of  our 
forces,  planes  or  other  elameata  of  our 
defense  is  connected  with  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  nnion  bearing  upon 
disarmament,  then  I  eertalnly  would  say 
that  woidd  be  an  agreement  which  I 
b^eve  would  have  to  be  suhmltted  to  the 
Senate  for  a  two-thirds  vote. 


RECLAMATION  BENEFITS  STILL  TO 
COME 

Mr.  HAYDBN.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Attema  Daily  Star  of 
Thursday,  April  4,  an  editorlid  entitled 
"Reclamatkm  Benefits  Still  To  Coase." 

The  editorial  quotes  the  VJB.  Commls- 
8i<xier  of  Reels mati on.  M^.  noyd  E. 
Dominy.  conceming  the  extraordinary 
benefits  which  Federal  Reclamation 
developments  have  brought  to  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

More  importantly,  the  article  points 
up  the  growing  and  critical  situation 
which  we.  in  water-abort  areas  of  the 
Nation,  ffu^e.  and  tbs  measures  which 
we  must  anticipate  to  solve  it. 

Because  this  same  situation  also  exists 
in  other  parts  of  the  liatkn  as  the  result 
of  expanding  pcqaulatkm  and  Increased 
per  capita  use  of  water.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcoko.  that  all  may 
read  how  we  are  facing  up  to  our  water 
problems  in  Ariaona. 

The  editorial  is  also  appropriate  to  the 
bill  S.  3,  which  is  now  unnnJAed  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

R»n.aM»Tiow  BcK^fers  Bnu.  To   Coau 

Tbe  UB.  Oommlssioner  at  Reeiamatinn  to 
authority  for  the  statement  that  develop- 
ments under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on 
the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  servs 
9,212,000  acres  of  araMe  land  producing 
crope  worth  $846.6  mimon  last  year.  Tbe 
past  benefits  are  undeniable;  the  future  oan 
be  made  JtMt  as  sure. 

Reclamation  means  not  only  bullcttng  large 
dams,  sudi  as  Hoover.  Davto  and  Olea 
Canyon — ^there  are  few  such  sites  left  any- 
where tn  the  United  States,  and  only  a  oon- 
pie  on  the  lower  OdonMlo  River.  Keclaraa- 
tlon  also  means  studies  aimed  at  ooatrolflng 
evaporation,  deealtlng  brackish  or  salton  wa- 
ter and  doing  many  other  things  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  water  sopj^  for  the  wtoeet 
of  human  tise. 

Tucson  has  a  tremmdous  stake  in  thto 
becaiiae  thto  city  preeently  to  nslng  pmnped 
water — water  that  eomee  from  a  eonslderable 
distance  underground.  The  basin  may  be 
vast;  no  one  knows  exactly  how  vast.  But 
pumping  to  almoet  ahways  a  mining  opera- 
tion, and  Tucson's  water  to  a  large  share 
to  fossU  water,  laid  down  in  the  basin  eons 
ago.  A  new  source  of  water  will  be  needed 
before  many  years ; 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  UBERATDfO 
CUBA 

Mr.  SBCATHERS.  Mir.  PrBsldent.  last 
week  the  esteemed  David  LAwrence 
wrote  an  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled  "A 
Proposal  for  Liberating  Cuba."  In  his 
article  he  outlines  a  program  for  liberat- 
ing CutM  which  aomeone  has  suggested 
to  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  article.  Mr.  Law- 
rence implies  that  there  has  yet  not  been 
anybody  who  has  xeoommended  a  course 
for  the  liberation  of  Cuba.  I  wish  to 
invite  the  attention  of  this  very  esteemed 
writer  to  the  fact  that  on  the  22d  of 
last  month  I  made  a  rmtlwr  lengthy,  and 
I  thought  rather  lofical,  speeeh  outline- 
ing  what  I  considered  to  be  a  sensible 
ootirse  of  action  for  this  Government  to 
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follow  if  it  really  thoxight  Cuba  should 
be  liberated— wbleh  I  think  it  does.  I 
urge  an  erainlnatlon  of  what  I  recom- 
mended, in  the  behalf  that  it  is  the  only 
logical  and  practical  way  we  shall  ever 
accompUah  getting  rid  of  communism 
and  Fidel  Castro  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  iM^nted  in  the 
Rbcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

A  PmoPosAi.  FOB  Lebbutimo  Cuba:  XJ3.  Otvbb 
or  Oomtlbtx  Rbhabilratiom  Is  Ubobd  TD 

Wnr  SlTFFOKT  OF  PaOPLB 

(By  DkTld  Lawrence) 

Strangely  enough,  a  oomprehenslTe  plan 
that  could  really  help  to  overthrow  Fidel 
Castro  and  liberate  Cuba  has  nerer  been 
fonnaUy  presented  to  the  world  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  conformity  with  International  law,  and 
without  Involving  In  any  way  the  use  of 
American  troopa  or  Invading  armlee  from  the 
outside,  a  plan  could  be  devised  that  would 
appeal  today  to  every  man  and  woman  on 
the  Island  of  Cuba.  The  expression  ot 
their  concerted  will  oouJd  end  the  Castro 
regime. 

The  i^an  would  cost  money — maybe  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  6  years  or  more. 
But  that's  a  lot  less  expensive  than  the  loss 
of  human  lives  In  even  a  limited  war.  Be- 
sides, It  could  hardly  provoke  that  awful 
nuclear  war  which  is  ao  often  cited  as  the 
reason  for  American  forebearance.  If  not 
Umldlty. 

The  liberation  plan  would  req:ulre.  first 
of  all,  the  appointment  by  President  Ken- 
nedy of  a  special  ccounlsslon  of  Americans 
familiar  with  the  economic  capacity  and 
potential  of  Cuba.  The  Commission  would 
make  a  detailed  report  recommending  a 
broad-scale  program  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Cuba.  This  would  spell  out  exactly  how 
maay  new  jobs  would  be  created  and  what 
the  probable  range  of  wages  would  be  for 
various  types  of  workmen  In  Cuba. 

The  program  would,  of  course,  be  basically 
agricultural  and  would  outline  the  ways  by 
which  the  whole  Cuban  farm  Industry  could 
be  rehabilitated  and  what  thU  could  mean 
to  the  average  farmer.  Coet  figures,  how- 
ever, would  be  Included  for  each  segment 
of  the  economy.  The  whole  thing  Is  In 
line  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  scheme  that  has  been 
so  widely  pubUdsed. 

When  the  "Uberatlon"  plan  for  Cuba  i» 
ready  for  announcement.  It  can  be  turned 
over  to  the  D3.  Information  Agency  and 
its  numerous  outlets  for  radio  broadcasting. 
A  detailed  report,  covering  as  many  phases 
of  Cuban  economic  life  as  possible,  should 
be  preeented  In  Spanish  to  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple. It  should  be  expressed  In  the  simplest 
phrases,  so  that  the  average  person  in  Cuba 
could  qiulckly  grasp  what  Is  really  meant. 
The  mere  announcement  of  the  plan  would 
cause  a  sensation  Inside  Cuba,  and  the  news 
of  It  would  spread  qvilckly  over  the  Island 
by  word  of  mouth. 

But.  It  will  be  asserted,  the  Cuban  army 
has  been  trained  by  the  Busslans.  and  Is 
estimated  at  a  strength  of  about  300,000.  No 
revolutionist  group  Is  strong  enough.  It  will 
be  contended,  nor  In  possession  of  adequate 
arms  to  do  the  job  of  defeating  the  Castro 
army.  But  this  kind  of  argimient  anumes 
that  a  revolution  In  Cuba  has  to  start  with 
an  organized  revolutionary  movement  of  sub- 
stantial slae.  Actually,  the  most  success 
f  ul  and  far-reaching  revolutions  against  au- 
tocracy In  Surope  and  Latin  America  and 
Asia  In  recent  years  have  come  from  Inside 
the  armed  forces. 

In  Cuba,  the  aOO.OOO-man  army  Is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  large  population,   and  its 


members  have  relatlvee  and  friends  through- 
out the  istand.  Tbey  are  aU  aware  ot  the 
suffering  that  prevails  aitd  the  bopetosBnaip 
of  the  future  under  lir.  Osstro.  Olv«n  a 
chance  to  reaeue  their  countrymen,  this  same 
standing  army  ooiUd  quickly  take  charge  and 
get  rid  of  ICr.  Castro.  A  whole  army  can 
suddenly  shift  Its  allegiance  at  the  behest  of 
afewoffloers. 

Unfortunately,  in  recent  months  the 
Washington  Oovemment's  policies  have  cre- 
ated the  ImjH-easlon  inside  Cuba  that  the 
United  States  Is  afraid  to  give  Cubans  any 
substantial  help.  It  is  true  that  more  than 
$60  million  was  raised  to  ransom  the  patriots 
who  Invaded  Cuba  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode, 
but  the  Cuban  people  now  have  been  told 
that  no  raiders  are  to  be  permitted  to  go 
from  American  shores  Into  Cuba.  An  this 
implies  that  there  will  be  no  help  of  a 
military  nature  forthcoming,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly.  It  creates  dlaooufagenMnt  ^"«| 
certainly  doesnt  make  Cubans  feel  they 
will  be  helped  If  tbey  do  rlss  against  ICr. 
Castro. 

The  only  way  to  take  over  the  government 
of  Cuba  Is  from  within,  and  this  depends  on 
an  aroused  and  unified  public  sentiment. 
Since  economic  dllBcultles  are  the  most 
pressing  at  present.  It  U  logical  to  aspeet 
that  the  Cuban  people  will  be  attracted  by 
the  publicised  pledges  ot  fin^nr^mi  ^nd  eoo- 
nomlc  assistance  from  the  United  States 
which  the  propoeed  plan  would  give  them. 
It  would  open  up  a  new  era  ot  hope  for 
everybody. 

As  evwy  Indlvldtial  translated  the  AnMrl- 
can  economic  plan  Into  wbst  It  woxUd  mean 
to  him  and  his  family — the  chance  to  earn 
decent  wagea  and  have  a  free  government — 
public  sentiment  under  a  barrage  of  publicity 
would  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  thou- 
sands In  the  army  woxild  themselves  inlvately 
embrace  It  and  seek  ways  to  get  a  new  gov- 
ernment so  that  the  American  plan  could 
be  put  Into  effect. 

But  without  any  plan  at  all  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  without  any  c<»icrete  offer  of 
assistance  of  any  kind  from  the  United 
Statee — except  some  vague  phrases  In  olBclal 
utterancee — the  people  of  Cuba,  and  particu- 
larly the  300.000  men  In  the  Cuban  army, 
can  see  no  f utiire  for  their  country.  That's 
why  a  plan  that  Is  repeated  ov«r  the  radio 
day  after  day  could  become  the  very  weapon 
that  would  get  rid  of  lir.  Castro  as  wall  as 
the  Soviet  troops.  The  revolution  would 
restore  Cuba's  place  In  the  Organisation  of 
American  States  and  give  her  an  opportunity 
to  become  a  participant  with  the  other 
Latin  American  countries  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 


FEDERAL  FINANCE 

Mr.  8MATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
today's  Washington  Poet  and  Times 
Herald  there  is  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Harold  B.  Dorsey  which  Is  entitled  "Crit- 
ics Miss  Point  on  Federal  Finance," 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao, 
as  follows: 


Carries  Ifiss  Podvt  on  Fbbbbai.  PUf ancb 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

There  Is  a  propensity  among  critics  of 
government  expenditures  and  taxes  to  con- 
centrate on  the  Federal  Oovenunent's  finan- 
cial operations  and  to  Ignore  thoee  of  the 
State  and  local  governments.  There  have 
been  Instances  where  the  word  "government" 
has  been  used  so  loosely  thst  the  Federal 
Government  tends  to  be  criticised  for  Stats 
and  local  government  actions. 

In  the  S  years  through  IMS,  tlie  number 
ot  workers  on  the  Federal  Government  pay- 


roU  Increased  134.000  (6.6  percent).  The 
number  of  employeee  on  the  payrolls  of  State 
and  local  govenuDsnts  tnereeaed  by  l.ttSMo 
(36  percent).  State  and  local  gover^m^ 
workers  outnxunbered  Federal  employees  by 
a.O  times  last  year. 

Federal  Government  debt  In  the  same  6- 
year  period  Increased  about  14  percent.  The 
debt  of  State  and  local  governments  Increased 
by  about  66  percent.  On  a  cash  basis,  I^. 
eral  Government  ezpendlturee  In  the'  same 
period  Increased  about  84  percent  and  the 
State  and  local  government  expendlturee  In- 
creased 4S  percent.  Furthermore,  the  In- 
crease In  the  Federal  expendltxires  Includes 
substantially  larger  granu-ln-ald  to  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

When  we  think  of  government  levies  si- 
phoning off  an  Increasing  proportion  of  the 
productive  efforts  of  the  'nongovernment 
economy,  perhapa  we  should  note  that,  on  a 
cash  basU.  Federal  receipts  Increaeed  by  sp. 
proximately  37  percent  In  the  6  years  through 
1992,  whereas  the  State  and  local  government 
receipts  Increased  by  about  4S  percent. 

Five  years  ago  ( 1067) .  Federal  Government 
purchasee  of  goods  and  eei  vices  accounted 
for  113  percent  of  total  groas  national  prod- 
uct and  last  year  the  proportion  was  llj 
percent.  Ilie  proportion  for  rfiwtiar  Stste 
and  local  government  purchasee  was  9Ji  per- 
cent in  1967  and  Increaeed  to  10.S  percent 
last  year. 

It  Is  quite  clear  then  that  In  aU  of  these 
measurements  of  emplojrment  and  fiscal  op- 
erations, the  State  and  local  government 
flguree  have  been  rising  much  more  rapidly 
tn&n  those  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
doubt  that  there  Is  a  broad  comprehension 
of  these  facts.  This  is  unfortunate  >>t^im 
It  leads  to  many  mlsxindsrstandlngs  In  the 
Interpretation  of  buslneas  and  government 
statistics. 

For  example,  the  Federal  tax  burden  Is  not 
dUBcult  to  follow — and  to  criticise — because 
the  bulk  of  It  consists  rather  simply  of  In- 
come and  social  Insurance  taxee.  The  bulk 
of  the  Statee  revenuee  comes  from  property 
taaee  and  from  various  types  of  sales  and 
excise  taxee,  and  Uoense  feee.  Blast  of  ths 
salee  and  excise  taxee  are  directly  added  to 
the  price  of  goods  and  services  mM  and  tend 
to  be  overlooked.  Some  portion  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  coet-of-Uvlng  Index  Is  caused 
directly  by  theee  taxes. 

The  rising  Importance  of  State  and  local 
government  activities  vls-a-vls  the  Federal 
Government  deserves  more  attention  In  the 
projections  of  buslnees  prospects.  Business 
analysts  labor  over  the  economic  effects  of 
Federal  receipts  and  expenditures,  but  usu- 
ally do  not  have  a  proportionate  Interest  In 
the  same  figuree  for  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

Similarly,  the  effect  of  Federal  debt  on 
the  hanking  structure  Is  analysed  carefully 
with  little  thought  being  given  to  the  effects 
of  State  and  local  government  deficit 
financing.  In  the  past  18  months  there  has 
been  little  change  In  the  commercial  bank 
holdings  of  Federal  securltlee  whereas  their 
holdings  of  State  and  local  govemoMnt  Issues 
have  been  rising  quite  sharply. 

There  Is  not  enough  space  here  to  even 
tabulate  the  economic,  sociological  and  po- 
litical InterpreUtlons  that  are  distorted  by 
a  failure  to  comprehend  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing relationship  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  operations  and  those  of 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

One  small  Item  oeciirs  to  me  that  may  be 
germane  to  the  current  situation.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  a  reduction  of,  let  us  ssy, 
610  bllUoo  In  FBderal  Income  taxee  are  likely 
to  be  oOset,  in  part,  by  the  steady  Increass 
In  the  tax  burden  of  Stikte  and  local  gov- 
amments.  even  though  these  latter  levies 
may  be  fairly  well  hidden  In  sales  and  excise 
taaes  that  increase  the  prlcee  of  commodltlee 
and  services. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  article  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  Congress,  because 
it  points  out  in  a  clear  fashion  how  the 
cost  of  State  and  local  governments  has 
risen  over  the  past  5  years,  until  it  is 
much  greater  than  the  coet  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment;  and  how  It  is  entirely 
possible,  if  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments continue  this  increased  cost,  this 
might  well  negate  the  proposed  $10V4 
billion  tax  cut  which  Congress  currently 
is  considering. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress. 


EYES  OPEN  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  there  was  published  in  the 
Birmingham  News  an  unusually  thought- 
ful editorial.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  best  thought-out  statements  on 
the  Cuban  situation  I  have  yet  read.  It 
is  entitled  "Eyes  Open  on  Cuba."  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  edi- 
torial: and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoks  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko. 
as  follows : 

Etks  Open  on  Cuba 

Babbt  Golowatxb  ssld  over  the  weekend 
that  he  favors  an  economic  blockade  of  Cuba 
and  VS.  support  of  Cuban  exile  raids — active 
support.  Including  airdrops,  for  example.  If 
an  exile  Invasion  of  Cuba  were  underti^en — 
In  preference  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's position  that  blockade  would  nin  a 
war  risk  and  the  exile  raids  can  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

As  a  last  resort.  Senator  Goldwatxb  said. 
he  favors  an  Invasion  to  rid  the  Island  of 
Communists.  He  thinks  the  effort  should 
be  multilateral — that  Is.  Involving  the  Or- 
ganlsaUon  of  American  SUtee — Instead  of 
purely  a  U.8.  undertaking. 

This  sort  of  talk  will  find  a  wide  sympa- 
thetic audience  among  Americans  chafing 
under  a  feeling  of  relaUve  do-nothlnglsm 
about  Castro.  The  administration's  policy 
Is  not  do-nothing — It  Is  simply  do-some- 
thlng-else,  the  "something  else"  being  dlplo- 
mstlc  and  economic  pressure  ss  alternative 
to  direct  action. 

The  Indirect  approach  may  or  may  not 
work,  we  may  or  may  not  have  to  resort  to 
direct  action  sooner  or  later — but  shcnild 
that  time  come,  we  should  make  our  decision 
In  full  knowledge  of  what  It  Involves,  not  as 
a  result  of  pollUcal  haranguing. 

ThU  becomee  eepeclaUy  pertinent  as  time 
for  the  more  formal  kind  of  campaigning  ap- 
proaches. As  weeks  and  months  paaa  toward 
1964.  abstract  argumenta  wlU  evolve  Into 
solid  campaign  Issues.  We  shoxild  be  careful 
not  to  paint  ourselvea  Into  a  comer — either 
comer— with  the  brush  of  pollUcal  oratory. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  limit  ourselves  to 
any  particular  strategy  and  advertise  the  fact 
of  our  limitation  to  our  adversarlee.  Our 
policy  should  remain  flexible,  as  It  might 
not  If  politics  makes  mm  choose  up  sldee  with 
the  winner  bound  to  one  approach  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  David  Lawrence  In 
his  ooliunn  on  this  page  today  glvee  an  ex- 
ample of  fresh  thinking  about  Cuba  ap- 
proachee.    .His  suggeetlon   merlta  study. 

It  may  well  be  that  Indirect  action  wUl  faU 
to  bring  about  CastroU  downfaU  in  Cuba 
or  the  removal  of  Russian  troops.  But  when 
we  set  out  to  do  so  directly,  as  Senator  Oouh 
watkb  suggests,  let  us  not  fool  ourselves 
about  what  we're  getting  Into. 


If  It  oomee  to  Invasion.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  proceed  In  belief  that  "we  can  aooompllsh 
it  without  having  to  commit  our  own  troopa," 
as  the  Arlsonlan  says  he  believes.  We  might 
get  some  help  from  Latin  American  GAS 
members,  but  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion cotild  they  be  expected  to  carry  the 
load  alone.  Neither  should  we  smugly  as- 
s\une  that  we  can  send  a  division  of  marines 
ashore  and  have  matters  neatly  tidied  up  by 
sundo^h.  If  we  commit  ourselves  militarily, 
let's  do  so  In  full  awareness  that  It's  going 
to  coet  us  dearly. 

Senator  Oolowateb  also  shrugs  off  any  idea 
such  action  on  our  part  would  bring  on  a 
world  war — "Russia  Is  not  going  to  risk  los- 
ing her  world  empire  over  a  tiny  Island  In 
the  Caribbean."  he  said  Sunday.  Maybe  not. 
But  there  is  a  risk,  at  least,  that  the  Sen- 
ator Is  wrong.  We  would  have  to  be  aware 
of  that. 

None  of  this  Is  to  say  that  direct  action 
will  not  become  necessary  sometime  In  the 
future,  or  that  we  should  avoid  It  for  fear 
of  what  It  might  bring.  It  Is  only  to  suggest 
that  we  keep  our  eyes — and  our  minds — wide 
open  and  act  accordingly. 


THE    INCENTIVE    OP    THE    INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT  FOR  TAX  PURPOSES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  made  some  comments  about  the 
wisd<Mn  of  the  administration  in  recom- 
mending the  investment  credit  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  adoption  of  that 
investment  credit  In  our  tax  laws  has 
served  to  encourage  manufacturers  to 
make  capital  expenditures  of  large  sums 
of  money,  which,  of  course,  have  the 
result  of  strengthening  our  economy  and 
providing  additional  Jobs  for  the  people 
in  our  economy. 

I  should  like  to  add  to  what  I  said  on 
that  occasion  by  reading  some  excerpts 
from  a  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  Friday: 

Allls- Chalmers  Manxifacturlng  Co.  reports 
orders  received  In  the  first  quarter  were  a 
full  42  percent  higher  than  In  the  like  1063 
period.  The  spurt  refiects  "a  more  prom- 
ising capital  goods  climate,  due  partly  to 
more  favorable  depreciation  rulee  and  tax 
credits."  says  a  spokesman  for  the  MUwaukee 
producer  of  construction  eqxilpment,  farm 
machinery  and  other  Industrial  equipment. 

Bookings  of  International  Harvester  Co. 
were  up  siibstantlally  In  March  from  the 
previous  month  and  from  March  1062,  re- 
ports an  ofllclal.  Recently  Introduced  mod- 
els of  trucks  and  construction  machinery  are 
spurring  the  rise,  he  says. 

"March  was  a  banner  month  for  Incoming 
orders,"  says  Galen  Smith,  preeldent  of 
Towmotor  Corp.,  a  Cleveland  manxifacturer 
of  lift  trucks  and  other  materials  handling 
equipment.  Towmotor's  orders  In  the  first 
1963  quarter  topped  the  previous  record  set 
In  the  first  S  months  of  1963,  Mr.  Smith 
notes,  despite  the  fact  orders  In  the  1062 
period  were  Inflated  by  strlkee  In  competi- 
tors' plants. 

I  could  read  further,  though  I  shall 
not,  to  cite  all  the  other  companies  listed 
in  the  article,  each  of  which  indicates 
that  the  additional  orders  being  placed 
by  them  and  being  placed  with  them  are 
a  direct  result  of  the  administration's 
highly  fought  over  tax  incentive  credit 
of  last  jrear,  as  a  result  of  which  the  7- 
percent  Incentive  credit  was  provided, 
nils  demonstrates,  of  course,  the  wisdom 
of  the  administration  in  recommending 
that  particular  proposal. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA  IN  THE 
DEFENSE  OF  THE  NATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  defense  importance  of  the  State 
of  Florida  was  clear  to  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis,  and  the  people  of 
the  State  responded,  as  freedom-loving 
Americans  would  be  expected,  to  the  im- 
precedented  demand  for  the  emergency 
buildup  of  military  forces. 

The  Nation  is  also  aware  of  the  gen- 
erosity and  continuing  sacrifice  of  the 
people  of  Florida  in  the  handling  of  the. 
Cuban  refugee  problem. 

But  Florida  plays  another  role  in  the 
defense  of  the  country,  for  both  today 
and  the  future.  In  a  recent  speech  to 
the  officers  of  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  Atlantic  MlssUe  Range  about  the 
future  of  the  Air  Force  In  space,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  lion.  Eugene 
Zuckert.  also  talked  about  the  present 
and  future  of  the  State  of  Florida  in  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

Everyone  knows  that  Cape  Canaveral 
is  the  principal  launch  site  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. But  the  complex  of  facilities 
along  Florida's  central  east  coast  is  also 
"the  primary  NASA- Air  Force  interface." 
in  the  words  of  the  Secretary,  where  the 
foundations  of  defense  capability  of  the 
free  world  in  space  are  being  laid. 

Mr.  Zuckert  said  the  Air  Force  has 
two  objectives  in  itf  space  program.  The 
first  is  to  "acquire  the  capability  to  uti- 
lize space  in  support  of  mllitaiy  forces 
operating  in  the  familiar  environment  of 
land,  sea.  and  air,"  through  improve- 
ments in  observation,  warning,  military 
geodesy  and  meteorology.  The  second 
objective  is  to  "acquire  the  necessary  de- 
fense capability  for  the  aerospace  regions 
themselves." 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  said  that 
both  manned  and  unmanned  systems  will 
be  required  to  "protect  the  peaceful  ac- 
tivities in  space  of  the  nations  of  the 
free  world." 

The  people  of  Florida  are  part  of  the 
great  program  at  the  Cape  to  assure 
freedom  in  space,  and  their  contribution 
is  imix>rtant.  Floridians  are  also  equally 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  and  sup- 
port of  defense  activities  on  Florida's 
west  coast. 

Mr.  Zuckert  explained  the  purpose  of 
President  Kennedy's  expansion  of  our 
general  purpose  forces,  to  give  the  Na- 
tion a  broader  basis  of  deterrence  of 
Communist  aggression  and  a  greater 
range  of  response  to  the  Communist  use 
of  military  force. 

This  calls  for  the  combining  of  ground 
and  air  power  through  the  new  Strike 
Command,  headquartered  at  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base  on  Florida's  gulf  coast. 

Mr.  Zuckert  said  we  must  maintain 
our  superiority  of  forces  at  the  top,  with 
strategic  bomber  and  missile  forces,  but 
we  "must  also  have  it  at  levels  of  war 
more  likely  to  be  brought  against  us." 
What  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Ftorce  had 
to  say  on  this  subject  goes  a  long  way 
toward  clearing  up  UJ3.  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

And  for  the  levels  of  warfare  even  be- 
low the  type  of  conflict  in  which  STRI- 
COM  f Dices  would  be  employed,  for  what 
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w.knov  as  oountoinsurgency.  Florida 
acuta  la  the  center  of  derelopmental 
acttrlty. 

Mr.  Zuckert  pointed  out  that  at  the 
Air  Foree  Special  Warfare  Center  at 
KUn  Atr  Ftirce  Base,  also  on  Florida's 
gulf  coast,  "the  accunralated  experimce 
o(  four  decades  of  air  opCTatlons  Is  being 
appmeA  to  the  Job  of  developing  alrpower 
techniques  for  the  ycry  low  nuigs  on  the 
ladders  of  war's  intensity.'' 

Mr.  Zudcert  made  clear  the  role  of 
aizpower  in  both  today's  and  t^orrow's 
defense  and  the  part  Florida  Is  now  play- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  play  in  Ita  de- 
velopment. I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  remarks  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  dlnlng- 
in  ceremony  at  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  in 
Florida,  Saturday.  March  2,  1963.  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro.  It  was  an  Impor- 
tant talk,  and  I  commend  it  to  everyone 
Interested  in  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 
as  follows: 


BT  Hon.  BuumK  IC  ZvukMMX.  Si 
TAST  OP  Tax  An  FOacB.  An  Fotcs  Mthmi.k 
Ttumtma  Ckntkk,  Patkicx  Aib  Pobcx  Basb, 
7la.,  Satxtsoat,  Mabcb  2.  1963 

a«n«na  DavU.  offlcera  of  the  AUanUo  Mls- 
sUa  Range  and  Patrick  Air  Force  Baae.  and 
lionorcd  guaeti:  the  "dlnlng-ln"  ia  a  time- 
honored  military  affair  which  the  Air  Force 
adopted  tnan  the  British.  The  after-dinner 
speaker,  however,  is  our  own  Idea,  and  I  am 
happy  to  take  adrantaga  of  tt  to  Join  In 
honoring  three  of  o\jt  own  who  are  blazing 
the  path  ot  the  futiire — U&i.  Donald  K. 
aaytoa.  UaJ.  Gordon  Cooper,  and  UaJ.  Virgil 
I.  Grlasom. 

It  Is  also  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  wel- 
come two  other  architects  of  the  fut\ire, 
Walt  Williams  and  Dr.  Knrt  Debus  of  NASA. 
and  to  have  with  va  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  families  at  this  traditional 
Air  Force  gathering. 

Of  course,  those  from  the  other  services 
who  measure  tradition  In  centuries  may 
think  I  make  liberal  use  of  the  word,  but 
the  NASA  people  iinderstand.  Both  the  Alr 
Force  and  NASA  are  products  of  SOth  centtiry 
technology,  so  we  borrow  freely  from  every- 
body else's  past.  Our  past  Is  J\ist  beginning. 
We  caU  It  future. 

It  was  suggested  tliat  I  speak  tonight  about 
the  future  of  the  Air  Force  Uxspaoe.  As  both 
starting  point  and  finish  line  for  everything 
I  say.  Just  keep  In  mind  that  the  Job  of  the 
Air  Force  is  not  space,  It  is  defense.  It  is  not 
research  and  development,  not  strategic,  not 
tactical,  nor  any  of  these.  It  Is  the  applica- 
tion of  alrpower  or  aerospcMx  power  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

Some  of  my  remarks  may  be  responsive  to 
the  suggestion  about  space,  but  It  seetaw. 
more  Important  to  me  to  talk  about  the 
future  of  the  Air  Force  In  the  defense  9t 
the  United  States.  The  future  is  from  now 
on,  and  now  is  cold  war. 

The  cold  war,  reduced  to  essentials  is  a 
confrontation  of  sovereign  powers  In  which 
one  side  maintains  a  pressure  of  aggreMlre 
expansionism,  forcing  the  otiMr  to  m»tn^ii^ 
a  defense  against  It.  The  most  urgent  re- 
q\ilrement  of  that  defense  Is  to  deter  the  ag- 
gressor from  \ulng  military  force  to  attain 
his  ends.    We  are  the  defenders. 

I  would  like  to  make  four  points  about 
that  defense. 

First,  we  must  have  superiority  at  the 
top  level  of  Intensity  of  war,  and  mtist  ex- 
tend that  deterrent  superiority  to  lower 
levels  In  order  to  contain  or  limit  war  and 
aggression. 


Second,  we  mxist  !»▼•  flaxibUlty  and  eon- 
trol  of  the  application  of  dssUucttva  power 
at  each  level. 

Third.  W9  must  ha  pc^ared  to  protect  our- 
selTw  acatnst  tha  axtenaloa  ot  afgraaUva 
pressure  Into  space,  and 

Fourth,  the  Air  Force  role  la  this  overaU 
defense  requirement  presents  the  greatest 
challenge  In  the  history  of  any  military 
organisation. 

In  this  cold  war  confrontation,  the  tech- 
nological and  Industrial  capabUltles  of  both 
sides  are  such  that  sooner  or  later.  If  not 
now.  the  unrestrained  use  of  that  power  for 
nuclear  destruction  would  make  Its  employ, 
ment  in  war  a  net  losing  proposition  for  both 
sides.  The  defender  must  have  power  to 
wreak  unacceptable  damage  on  the  aggressor 
as  a  first  requirement  of  his  defense.  This  is 
where  strategic  deterrence  starts. 

But  an  aggressor  whose  political  system 
may  make  expansion  a  necessity  wUl.  Lf  de- 
terred by  fear  of  retaliation  from  using  his 
full  power,  seek  other  opportunities.  He 
will  try  to  find  the  place  to  apply  his  power 
which  he  calculates  will  not  provoke  his  own 
destruction.  Close  one  avenue  to  him,  he 
tries  another.  He  can  logically  be  expected 
to  stay  short  of  triggering  his  own  destruc- 
tion. The  aggressor  naturally  has  the  Initi- 
ative In  this  game  so  we  mxist  be  able  to 
apply  whatever  force  is  necessary  to  deny 
him  his  objective. 

So  far.  we  have  been  able  to  do  so.  The 
risk  has  been  too  great  for  him.  We  must 
keep  it  that  way.  We  liave  our  own  reasons 
for  desisting  from  war  but  until  we  can  w>^fcff 
him  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  his  na- 
tional behavior,  we  have  no  choloa  but  to 
make  sure — and  make  sure  he  knows — that 
war — any  war  he  starts — means  certain  mili- 
tary defeat  for  him.  We  know,  of  coiirse, 
that  all-out  war  makes  no  sense  for  either 
side,  nor  for  the  rest  oC  the  world. 

The  defender,  of  coxirae.  has  to  »»«ait<t^tn 
a  force  adequate  to  prevent  ultimate  defeat. 
This  requirement  may  change,  but  the  use 
of  the  force  Is  his  fln^l  effort.  Two  courses 
are  then  open.  The  defender  can.  as  a 
matter  of  Judgment,  wait  and  weigh  each 
application  of  the  aggreeaor's  power  In  order 
to  or  until  he  can  decide  it  Is  sufficiently 
threatening  to  warrant  the  Jugular  response. 
As  a  second  course,  he  can  prepare  to  over- 
come the  aggressor's  mmtary  power  before 
that  point  is  reached.  It^seems  to  me  that 
the  first  course  is  doses  at  tb«  and.  A 
sensible  defense  Is  to  bff  xspdy  to  respond 
at  a  lower  level  with  whatever  force  is  deemed 
necessary  to  stop  the  aggressor — and  at  a  net 
loss  for  his  attempt. 

The  United  SUtes  Is  leader  ot  the  free 
world.  In  President  Kennedy's  words,  by  both 
strength  and  conviction.  Our  conviction, 
both  moral  and  military,  is  that  we  must  be 
prepared  U>  stop  aggression  at  levels  of  In- 
tensity below  the  level  of  the  maximum 
destruction. 

Omi  basic  strength,  our  power  to  deter 
aggression,  oxu  abUity  to  defend  ovuielves 
must  always  be  greatest  at  the  top.  In  our 
strategic  bomber  and  mi««"^  forces,  we  main- 
tain power  adequate  to  deter  an  enemy  from 
striking  for  our  JugiUar.  Strategic  forces, 
of  coiurse.  have  the  capabUlty  of  counterforce 
attack  which  does  not  constitute  total  devas- 
tation of  a  nation. 

We  have  to  maintain  this  superiority  at 
the  top.  but  we  must  also  have  It  at  levels 
of  war  more  likely  to  be  brought  against  us. 
That  is  why  we  are  buUdlng  deterrence  down 
from  the  top  level  of  Intensity.  The  resson 
Is  simple.  The  only  way  we  know  of  forcing 
an  aggresscv  to  keep  down  his  use  of  military 
force  Is  to  make  each  level  of  Intensity  ot 
conflict  more  certain  of  defeat  for  Mm  than 
the  one  below  It.  He  wont  be  deterred  tm- 
less  he  knows  that  as  his  commitment  goes 
up.  his  chances  go  down. 

One  hears  talk  about  the  danger  and  prob- 
ability of  escalation.    The  effect  of  any  first 
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point,  extending  the  deterrent  with  sua^ 
rlortty  at  each  level  U  make  9maiiAtlan\ 
penalty    and    not    an    opportunity   for   aa 


At  each  level  where  we  deteratlne  we  want 
to  stop  aggression,  we  must  be  prapared  ta 
make  the  most  eflftelent  pQSBtt>lo  ass  c€  even 
resource  available  to  us.  skillfully  tmoktwUm 
advancing  technology  to  sava  human  vs. 
sources.  It  U  ImperaUve  that  for  the  lona 
haul,  we  hold  the  Investment  at  each  level 
to  the  slMoIute  minimum  necessary  to  main- 
tain  effecUve  deterrent  saperlortty.  The 
cheapeet  way  to  stop  war  Is  at  the  lowest  level 
of  conflict  with  the  quickest  possible  stoo 
to  aggression.  To  me.  this  means  we  um 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  whenewr  we  de- 
termine the  military  situaUon  demands  their 
use.  whether  by  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  or  the 
Air  Force. 

If  we  woxild  have  the  aggressor  desist  from 
any  course  of  action  which  may  be  desirable 
to  him  but  unacceptable  to  us.  we  must  havt 
him  know  that  we  wUl  use  whatever  force  it 
takes,  nuclear  or  nonnudear,  to  stop  him. 
This  kind  of  deterrence  employs  all  services. 

The  President  has  nuMle  dear  his  deter- 
mlnaUon  to  have  more  eholeea  than  no  re- 
sponse or  total  reaponae.  Thim  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  oounterf cree.  This  Is  tha  raason  we 
must  have  flexlhiUty  la  atrategic  foroaa 
This  U  why  the  great  Increase  In  what  has 
been,  called  tactical  forces,  now  designated 
in  the  budget  as  General  Purpose  Forces. 
One  phase  of  the  buildup  is  the  combining 
of  groundpower  with  alrpower  In  the  new 
8TRICOM,  headquartered  across  the  State 
of  Florida  at  M*^r>iii 

At  the  Air  Force  Special  Warfare  Center  at 
EgUn,  the  accumulated  experience  of  four 
decades  of  air  operations  Is  being  applied  to 
the  Job  of  developing  alrpower  techniques 
for  the  very  low  rungs  on  the  ladder  of 
war's  Intensity.  ThU  U  the  AFCOIN  pro- 
gram, or  the  Air  force  part  of  the  Nation's 
preparation  for  countertnstirgency  struggles. 
For  this  work,  we  are  trying  out  beefed- 
up  T-28'8  and  B-aS's  with  more  power  and 
more  weapons — 14  SO-callber  machineguna 
and  a  dosen  external  ordnance  stations,  for 
example  on  a  B-as  with  1,000  more  horse- 
power than  the  original. 

Support  techniques  are  keeping  pace.  We 
can  snatch  a  10.000-pound  cargo  package 
off  a  0-12S  without  touching  down.  We  can 
get  a  C-ISOS  fully  loaded  Into  a  grass  or 
clay  runway  of  less  than  1,000  feet.  We  ars 
working  on  a  system  for  snatching  a  cage- 
like capsule  of  30  to  35  men  off  one  of  these 
planes  without  landing  It.  This  technique 
wlU  be  a  big  help  to  the  Army  in  getUng 
over  that  first  difficult  period  of  ooncentra- 
tlon  of  men  during  an  airborne  operation. 

For  the  general  roles  of  air  superiority 
and  Interdiction,  our  effective  power  will  go 
up  by  an  order  of  magnitude  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  F-4C  added  to  tha  F-105.  with 
both  then  to  be  supplemented  by  the  first 
fighter  designed  from  scratch  for  dual- 
service  use,  the  F-111.  bettar  known  as  the 
TFX. 

While  we  are  extending  downward  the 
effectiveness  of  oxur  deterrent  power,  great 
changes  are  taking  plaoa  at  the  level  of  the 
strategic  deterrent.  Mtaslles  are  oomlng  into 
the  Inventory  to  provide  a  very  special  kind 
of  delivery  system  for  nuclear  explosives. 

The  concept  of  strategic  deterrence,  of 
co\irse,  is  a  progression  from  the  strategic 
bombing  ooncepu  of  the  thirties.  The  B-47  s 
atul  B-sa's,  also  progressions  from  those  early 
bombers,  will  continue  to  carry  the  burden 
of  strategic  deterrence  for  some  years.  Cur- 
rent projactions  of  the  strategio  forces,  how- 
ever, assume  that  a  major  part  of  the  Job  can 
be  done  by  mlssilea  land  baaed  or  sea 
based — at  a  lower  InTsataaant  ot  men,  money, 
and  machlnea  than  would  ba  poasibia  with 
manned  bombers  ot  today's  '*'^r> 

In  other  words,  tha  B~aa  Is  patting  the 
heavy  explosive  deUvery  part  of  lU  job  on  to 
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the  missiles  Tba  Air  Voroe  believes  that  ths 
sItecUvs  Ufa  of  tba  B-U  eould  be  axtandad. 
in  a  Joint  role  with  mlssUes.  through  use 
of  the  Skybolt,  but  the  return  on  tha  pto- 
jected  Skybolt  Investment  was  Judged  not 
worth  the  cost  In  the  light  at  aU  the  factors 
involved. 

The  mlssUes.  as  I  say.  do  only  the  ax- 
plosives  deUvery  Job.  Thay  have  to  be  pre- 
targeted  and  once  launched,  cannot  be  re- 
called or  redirected.  Ihey  cannot  foUow  a 
movable  target.  They  cannot  discriminate. 
They  cannot  aasess  damage,  nor  report  bat- 
tle conditions.  They  make  for  a  rigid  defense 
posture.  While  they  necessarily  carry  the 
brunt  of  the  strategic  strike,  total  depend- 
ence upon  them  woiild  not  be  consistent 
witb  our  objective  of  controlling  destruction 
and  preserving  always  aotnt  kind  of  founda- 
tion for  ending  the  conflict. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  such  require- 
ments in  our  approach  to  strategic  warfare, 
some  type  of  manned  system  seems  called 
for.  The  type  of  aircraft  we've  been  calling 
strategic  bombers  are  characterised  by  ex- 
treme range  capabilities,  very  high  celling, 
great  load -carrying  capacity,  long  endur- 
ance, multlman  crews,  and  multijob  pos- 
sibilities. Our  current  studies  are  directed 
at  determining  the  possible  application  of 
these  flight  characteristics  at  the  point  with- 
in the  missions  bracket  between  missiles  on 
one  side  and  high  performance  lighters  on 
the  other.  The  RS-70  Is  the  moet  advanced 
of  these  concepts  but  It  la  not  by  any  means 
the  only  type  of  manned  system  of  slgnlfl- 
cant  strategic  potential. 

We  can't  say  now  Just  where  we  will  come 
out,  but  there  doesnt  seem  to  be  any  quea- 
tlon  as  to  the  value  of  manned  vehicles  able 
to  stay  aloft  for  long  periods,  travel  very 
great  distances,  fly  high  or  fly  low,  and  fly 
fast.  There  are  many  Jobs  to  be  done,  re- 
connaissance-strike missions,  observation  or 
surveUlance.  command  and  control,  or  weap- 
on latmchlng. 

We  can  get  the  flexibility  of  my  second 
point  with  alrpower.  This  is  one  reason  why 
I  have  no  taste  for  the  salty  beer  that  results 
from  the  crying  Into  It  by  those  who  seam 
to  write  off  manned  systems  because  of  the 
Job  changes  I've  been  talking  about. 

But  the  main  reason  why  I  don't  Intend 
to  join  in  drinking  any  tear-salted  beer  is 
that  while  we  still  have  to  do  all  the  old  Jobs 
assigned  to  alrpower,  we  have  the  difficult, 
demanding,  challenging,  and  expanding  new 
Job  to  do  In  space. 

Before  I  say  anything  about  our  future  in 
space,  let  me  eatabllah  two  bendunarks. 
The  flrst  is  that  the  Air  Force  needs  every- 
thing it  can  get  from  NASA.  NASA  needs 
us.  too.  as  the  record  of  how  NASA  puts 
things  into  space  indicates,  but  if  there 
weren't  a  NASA,  the  same  facility  and  capa- 
bility would  have  to  be  created  some  other 
way. 

There  Is  reassuring  precedent  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  having  an  outside-of -defense  civilian 
agency  provide  the  type  of  support  we  need. 
The  case  at  point  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Our  own  nuclear  weapon  flexibility 
as  well  as  the  Polaris-carrying  submarine  is 
sufficient  testimony. 

The  clear  lesson  for  us  In  the  space  fleld 
U  that  we  mxist  put  requlremenU  on  NASA 
to  meet  whatever  part  of  our  needs  can  be 
met  In  this  way.  Wa  must  utilize  every  pos- 
sible resource  to  build  the  necessary  mili- 
tary capability  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
NASA  U  ready  to  respond.  Jim  Webb,  the 
NASA  Administrator,  harbors  no  Ulusions 
about  NASA's  responsibilities  In  support  of 
national  defense  requirements. 

The  aeoond  benchmark  la  that  there  is 
no  sudi  thing  as  peaceful  space  or  military 
spaos.  There  Is  Just  spaoe.  A  new  and  mas- 
alve  space  program  in  a  dvlllan  agency  was 
Uunched  nearly  S  years  ago,  with— for  rea- 
•ons  which  seemed  not  unreasonable  at  the 


time — a  great  huUabaloo  about  peaoeful  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Nation  Is  holding  to  those  peaceful 
objectives,  but  wa  also  know  that  the  mili- 
tary services  wiU  have  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  space  that  they  have  always  done  in  the 
media  ot  the  land,  sea,  and  air.  The  Air 
Forqe  forward  spaoe  program  is,  therefore, 
aimed  at  two  general  objectives. 

The  flrst  is  to  acquire  the  capability  to 
utilize  space  in  support  of  the  military  forces 
operating  in  the  familiar  environments  of 
land,  sea.  and  air.  Space  offers  new  aids. 
Observation  warning,  communications,  mili- 
tary geodesy  and  meteorology  are  areas  for 
the  application  of  space  technology  to  de- 
fense. All  of  the  services  have  requirements 
of  their  own  and  it  Is  up  to  the  Air  Force  to 
provide  them  the  access  they  need  for  their 
purposes.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  as- 
signed the  responsibility  to  us. 

Right  here,  let  me  caution  you  against 
letting  any  Interservlce  differences  blur  your 
Judgment  or  your  vision.  It  Is  my  position 
that  competition  In  Ideas  among  the  three 
services  is  desirable.  The  imaginative  strong 
minded  people  we  need  in  this  business  are 
going  to  have  differences,  and  they  must  be 
resolved  constructively. 

Our  second  general  objective  is  to  acquire 
the  necessary  defense  capability  for  the  aero- 
space regions  themselves.  We  must  be  able 
to  protect  the  peaceful  activities  in  space 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world,  ^e  believe 
that  space  can  be  free  to  all  for  peaceful 
activity  only  If  somebody  keeps  It  free.  We 
are  that  somebody.  The  Job  Involves  mas- 
tering the  space  environment  In  order  to 
deny  to  a  hostile  power  the  uninhibited 
military  exploitation  of  space.  We  can  only 
do  this  if  we  have  the  abUlty  to  detect  and 
counter  any  military  threat.  We  believe 
that  both  manned  and  unmanned  systems 
will  be  required,  but  we  cannot  say  now  In 
what  relative  investment. 

We  have  a  lot  to  learn.  The  recent  agree- 
ment with  NASA  for  Joint  participation  In 
the  Gemini  program  Is  one  way.  That  agree- 
ment represents  an  answer  from  both  DOD 
and  NASA  to  critics  who  said  there  was  no 
place  In  space 'for  military  man.  Our  own 
activity  directed  toward  manned  space  ve- 
hicles will  Increase,  and  with  NASA's  backup, 
well  attain  the  needed  capability  earlier 
than  we  would  otherwise. 

A  term  you  hear  around  Washington  to 
denote  the  areas  of  cooperation  between  Gov- 
ernment agencies  is  "Interface."  Here  at 
Patrick  U  one  of  the  primary  "NASA-Air 
Force  Interfaces."  Such  terms  usvially  leave 
me  pretty  cold  but  this  one  does  have  some 
descriptive  value. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  problems  between 
the  Air  Force  and  NASA,  but  not  by  any 
means  aU  at  the  Interface  points  such  as 
the  Cape.  Wa  wouldn't  either  one  be  true 
to  trust  or  tradition  If  there  weren't.  Any 
machine  as  big  as  the  national  space  effort 
is  bound  to  have  some  kind  of  friction.  But 
Just  remember,  a  clutch  Is  a  friction  Inter- 
face. Its  purpose  Is  to  Join  two  shafts  for 
the  transmission  of  power. 

The  power  we  can  get  will  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  free  world  In  space.  This  was  my 
third  point — to  make  sure  that  no  aggres- 
sor can  exploit  space,  either  for  expansion- 
ism on  earth  or  Interference  in  space  with 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  free  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  know  they 
miist  have  an  Air  Force  second  to  none  If 
they  are  to  apply  their  strength  construc- 
tively In  peace.  My  fourth  point  covers 
Just  a  few  things,  then,  that  the  Air  Force 
officer  must  believe,  know,  and  practice. 

Get  these  Ideas  straight: 

The  Air  Force  is  at  the  highest  state  of 
readiness  and  response  oapabUlty  In  all  its 
history. 

It  Is  strengthening  that  posture  almost 
monthly.  "^ 

It  needs  better  people  than  aver  before. 
It  has  more  c^portunity  for  their  profea- 


slonal  growth  and  potential  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  defense  than  ever  before. 

It  needs  the  old  akllla,  but  to  a  far  greater 
degree,  for  AFCOIN  and  general  purpoaa 
forces,  for  airlift  and  air  defense,  and  for 
the  new  mission  of  heavy  multhnan  crew, 
long  endiutuvce  aircraft. 

And  then  it  needs  that  whole  new  range 
of  skills,  the  skills  and  techniques  which  are 
being  developed  by  the  Slajrtons.  the  Co<^>er8. 
the  Ortssoma — and  aU  of  their  ooUeagiMS. 
civil  and  military — to  enable  America  to  keep 
her  place  as  freedom's  leader  by  strength  and 
conviction. 

The  Air  Force  Is  an  organization  of  pro- 
fessionals. It  takes  brains  and  hard  work  to 
keep  up.  The  competition  is  tough,  but 
the  opportunities  to  serve  your  country  and 
make  a  mark  in  the  aervioe  to  which  you 
have  dedicated  your  Uvea.  wlU  continue  to 
expand. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  reminder  for  those  who 
wear  the  Air  Force  uniform  that  the  wild 
blue  yonder  is  still  beyond. 


PROPOSED  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  our  religious  denominations  are  great- 
ly concerned  about  a  proposal  for  re- 
vision of  our  Income  tax  laws  which 
would  change  the  exemption  for  gifts 
to  churches  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions. 

I  share  their  concern  regarding  the 
proposed  revision,  and  sincerely  hope 
no  action  will  be  taken  on  the  part  of 
Congress  that  will  in  any  way  deter  our 
citizens  from  contributing  generously 
to  our  churches  and  charitable  organi- 
zations. 

At  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  administration  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  of  America,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  expressing  their  con- 
cern over  the  proposed  change. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RXSOLTTTIOir    CONCXaNlMO    PaBSmXNT    KXN- 
NKDT'S   PSOPOeXD  TAX   RxToaK 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  has  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  a  revision  In  the  Federal 
Income  tax  laws  to  change  the  exemptions 
for  gifts  to  chxirches  and  charitable  organi- 
zations by  making  the  flrst  6  percent  (based 
upon  the  individual  Income)  subject  to 
Income  tax;  and 

Whereas  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
of  America  is  a  denomination  which  teaches 
that  it  is  the  religious  duty  of  Christians  to 
contribute  10  percent  of  their  income  to 
the  work  of  God  and  of  the  chinch;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  change  In  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  laws  would  thus  presumably 
affect  every  earning  member  of  this  and  all 
other  denominations  of  slmUarly  minded 
Christians,  singling  out  for  Increased  taxa- 
tion the  charitable  givers  of  the  Nation,  the 
very  group  who  ought  to  be,  and  have  In  the 
past  been  encouraged,  prestunlng  upon  their 
willingness  to  continue  the  voluntary  giving 
without  which  this  tax  would  be  meaningless, 
and  discoursiglng  even  minimal  continued 
giving:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  hoard  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  of 
America  declares  Its  respectful  opposition 
to  this  proposal  of  the  President  as  not  be- 
ing In  the  national  Interest  and  urges  omr 
Congressmen  to  oppoee  any  spaclfle  legiala- 
tlon  designed  to  make  this  propoaal  effec- 
tive. 
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XeaOtved  further.  That  Um  secretary  of 
tbe  board  aead  ooplea  of  thla  reaolutl<Mi  to 
•MTjr  Mtmter  of  the  VS.  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreMstatlTes. 


April  15 

lution  throushout  Latin  America.    Then     Ilshed  in  my  home  dty.  Cleveland  them 
he  was  silent.    Today  he  is  a  war  hawk,     appeared  on  April  12.  19«8,  a  oolunmbr 

The        PRESIlilKO        CtWVH  '.WM.        lUMr         .Tamp*     J>»mtnn     anM^I.^     "  •]fMv*    Ro-W- 


The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER     (Mr.     James   Reston  entitled 
/Jmouyz  in  the  chair).    The  time  of  the    feller  bows." 


STOCKPIliE  SCANDAL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  January  report  of  this  Nation's 
stockpile  inventoriet,  the  p<dnt  of  abso- 
lute absurdity  was  reached. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stock- 
pile of  castor  oil  of  nearly  216  million 
poiuids  has  been  reduced  by  about  2  mil-- 
Uon  pounds.  This  means  that  our  castor 
oil  stockpile  Is  nearly  146  million  pounds 
beyond  the  maximum  projected  need 
way  into  the  future.  In  dollars,  Mr. 
President,  our  taxpayers  have  approxi- 
mately $55  million  tied  up  In  castor  oil. 
This  dates  from  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. 

With  respect  to  feathers,  the  Federal 
Government  stockpiled  000.000  pounds 
of  feathers  beyond  any  projected  need, 
during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  feathers  to  make  a 
pound,  so  600.000  pounds  of  feathers  are 
feathers  Indeed. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  very 
regretfully  reports  that  at  this  time  $38 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  still 
represented  in  stockpiled  feathers. 
What  to  do  with  this  fluBy  stuff  is  even 
beyond  the  intelligence  of  New  Fron- 
tiersmen at  the  White  House  or  in  the 
Congress. 

If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  we 
made  good  use  of  some  of  this  stockpiled 
castor  oil  by  administering  it — and  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  putting  it  to  good  use — 
to  some  of  the  officials  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  responsible  for  stockpil- 
ing this  huge  amount  of  feathers? 


GREATEST  COLD  WAR  VICTORY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
our  Nation's  greatest  cold  war  vlctoryv 
came  as  a  result  of  President  Kennedy 's  ^-^^rent    In  Vietnam  we  are  aiding  an 
firm,  determined  and  unsrielding  action    established  government  to  rid  itself  of 


Senator  from  Ohio  ha^  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
now  a  new  voice  in  American  politics 
has  been  added  to  the  cacophony  of 
abuse  and  jingoism  that  has  come  out  in 
our  country  on  the  heels  of  the  Presi- 
dent's success.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
of  New  York  has  recently  criticized  the 
President  for  restraining  Cuban  exiles 
from  their  hit-and-run  raids  on  Soviet 
merchant  shipping  in  the  Caribbean. 
By  innuendo  he  has  implied  that  in  do- 
ing so  we  are  appeasing  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President.  Governor  Rockefeller 
should  know  better,  and  probably  does. 
He  shoiild  know  that  these  raids  do 
nothing  for  freedom.  Responsible  lead- 
ers of  both  parties  agree  that  the  raids 
are  ineffectual  and  carry  the  possibility 
of  igniting  a  war.  Their  continuance 
would  constitute  an  open  invitation  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  send  Airplanes  into 
the  Caribbean  to  protect  its  merchant 
ships.  They  encourage  Klirushchev  to 
slow  down,  if  not  stop,  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  from  Cuba  which  is  pro- 
ceeding as  a  result  of  negotiations  be- 
tween him  and  President  Kennedy. 

In  a  recent  press  confeJl^ence  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  stated: 

Well,  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  we  are  supporting  in  South 
Vietnam  freedom  fighters,  and  why  we 
are  holding  them  back  and  preventing 
them  from  operating  In  Cuba.  And  I 
hope  it  is  not  as  a  means  or  as  an  en- 
deavor to  placate  or  to  appease  the 
Soviet. 

Mr.  President,  the  situations  we  face 
in  Vietnam  and  Cuba  are  entirely  dif- 


toward  Castro  and  Khrushchev  last 
October.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
Khrushchev  tiuned  tail  and  withdrew 
his  offensive  missiles  and  aircraft  from 
Cuba. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  fruits  of  this 
triumph  are  being  recklessly  squandered 
by  partisan  political  criticism  fnmi 
certain  persons  no  longer  ofBclals  of  our 
Federal  Oovemment.  Last  month  for- 
mer Vice  President  Nixon  charged  that 
President  Keimedy  blundered  in  failing 
to  provide  air  cover  for  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion — In  other  words,  that  we  should 
have  sent  air  power  in  to  kill  thousands 
of  Cuban  men,  women  and  children; 
which,  incidentally,  would  have  caused 
the  loss  of  American  lives  in  so  doing. 

Americans  should  note  that  this  Mon- 
day morning  quarterback — ^I  refer  to  for- 
mer Vice  President  Nixon — was  exceed- 
ingly silent  during  1959  and  1960  when 
he  was  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Castro  was  expropriating 
wltliout  compensation  the  property  of 
American  individuals  and  firms  and  at- 
tempting to  spread  his  communism  rero- 


Commtuilst  guerrilla  infiltrators.  In 
Ciiba  the  goal  of  our  policy  is  to  oust  a 
regime  which  is  presently  in  complete 
control  of  that  unhappy  island.  As  the 
situations'  are  different,  the  approaches 
we  take  toward  them  must  differ.  The 
policy  of  the  administration  toward 
Castro  has  been  firm  and  imrelenting. 
I  feel  confident  it  will  result  in  his 
oiister  and  the  establishment  of  a  free 
and  democratic  goverxunent  in  Cuba. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  this  will  be  ac- 
c<»nplished  without  the  loss  of  himdreds 
or  thousands  of  American  lives. 

It  is  discouraging  to  hear  these  im- 
foimded  statements  from  a  leader  of  one 
of  our  two  great  political  parties.  There 
is  always  room  for  constructive  criti- 
cism of  our  Government  regardless  of 
which  party  is  in  power.  However,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  Governor  of  the 
second  largest  State  in  the  Union  and  a 
leader  of  that  Grand  Old  Party  of  which 
I  am  not  a  member  should  stoop  to  this 
kind  of  partisanship  over  an  issue  of 
such  vital  Importance  to  our  coimtry 
and  to  the  entire  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  one 
of  our  NatioD's  great  newspapers,  pul>- 


In  this  column  Mr.  Reston  displayed 
his  usual  keen  insight  into  the  problems 
facing  our  Nation,  and  once  again 
showed  why  be  is  universally  rec<«nized 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
Journalists.  I  commend  this  column  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows: 

(From   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer 
Apr.  12,  1993) 

"Nkw"  RocxxrrLLm   Bows 

(By  James  RMton) 

Washimgtom. — Nelaoa  BoekefeUer  was  In 
Washington  this  week,  but  his  old  friends 
scarcely  recognised  him.  He  talked  like 
Harold  Staaaen  and  acted  like  Dick  MUon. 

The  presidential  bug  has  really  got  hUn. 
Tou  could  teU  beoaxiM  he  denied  It. 

Ha  was  In  town  to  gather  support  for  his 
campaign,  everybody  knew  It.  and  he  knew 
everybody  knew  It.  but  he  followed  the  old 
deceptive  ritual  even  though  It  waa  obvious 
to  everybody.  Including  hlmaelf.  that  he  was 
deceiving  nobody. 

Harold  Staaaen  started  on  the  left  and 
when  he  began  to  get  the  White  House  llch 
he  lurched  over  to  the  right.  Nixon  started 
on  the  right,  then  turned  left  in  trying  to 
beat  Kennedy,  and  right  again  in  trying  to 
beat  Pat  Brown  in  California,  thereby  prov- 
ing that  It's  easy  to  loae  both  ways. 

Oovemor  Rocke/eller  is  followldt  the  Stas- 
sen  route,  only  with  leas  JuatlflcaUon. 

This  is  not  ao  surprising  in  a  candidate 
seeking  to  pull  the  Javlts  and  the  Ooidwater 
wings  of  the  party  together,  but  what  was 
surprising  here  was  his  reliance  on  the  old 
Nixon  technique  of  the  loaded  question,  and 
the  vague  suggestion  of  dishonorable 
practice. 

He  was  asked  in  his  news  conference  here 
what  he  thought  the  relations  of  this  Oov- 
ernment  should  be  with  the  anti-Castro  exU« 
movement. 

Governor  Bocxxrsuja.  Well,  it  is  very 
hard  for  me  to  understand  why  we  are  sup- 
porting in  South  Vietnam  freedom  fighters, 
and  why  we  are  holding  than  back  and 
preventing  them  from  operating  in  Cuba. 
And  I  hope  It  is  not  as  a  means  or  as  an 
endeavor  to  placate  or  to  appease  the  Soviet. 

Question :  Do  you  tlxink  It  ist 

Governor  Rooursua.  I  hope  it  Is  not.  I 
said. 

Question:  Governor,  does  this  mean  that 
you  think  there  Is  a  poaalbiUty  of  some  secret 
arrangement  twtween  the  President  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev  on  the  matter  of  t^^i^'^g  back 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Cuba? 

Oovemor  Bocjuratxsa.  WeU,  I  have  no 
idea.  But  maybe  Mr.  Khrushchev  wUl  release 
some  more  of  the  correspondence  and  we 
will  find  out. 

This  exchange  relies  some  interesting 
questions.  If  the  governor  were  president, 
woiild  h»  have  us  do  in  Cuba  what  we  arc 
doing  in  Vietnam?  Or  la  It  our  intanrentlon 
in  Vietnam  he  does  not  understand? 

Meanwhile,  does  be  have  any  evidence 
that  President  Kennedy  has  made  a  deal  with 
Khrushchev  over  Cum?  He  aays  lie  has 
"no  Idea"  about  this.  But  if  he  baa  "no 
idea"  why  raise  it? 

The  tolerance  for  political  baloney  in 
Washington  Is  preUy  high.  The  town  has 
produced  and  swallowed  mora  than  its  ahare. 
PDlltidana  all  Moop  to  caoqmr  aooner  or 
late,  but  Rockefellar  aetmed  to  be  atooplng 
pretty  low  pretty  soon. 
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THE  SUBMARINE  "THRESHER."  AND 
THE  UBB.  -UTAH"  AND  UJ8J3. 
"ARIZONA" 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  like  aU 
other  Americans.  I  have  mourned  this 
past  weekend  the  119  men  lost  on  the 
submarine  Thresher.  Hie  tragedy  has 
stunned  and  shocked  the  Nation.  It  is 
even  more  crushing  because  it  came  Just 
at  Easter — a  time  of  rejoicing  for  the 
entire  Christian  world. 

But  Easter  also  offers  hope  to  those 
who  mourn,  and  eases  the  pain  of  the 
bereaved  families.  Ma^eart  goes  out 
especially  to  the  yomS  wives  and 
mothers  who  have  had  to  face  up  these 
past  few  days  to  the  cruel  task  of  telling 
their  youngsters  that  daddy  will  not  be 
home  again.  We  must  try  to  unlock 
from  the  unfathomable  sea  the  cause  of 
the  tragedy,  and  see  that  it  never  hap- 
pens again. 

The  entombment  of  129  brave  men 
some  8,000  feet  down  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  off  Cape  Cod  calls  to  mind  the 
similar  fate  of  the  men  of  the  UJB.S. 
Ariaona  and  the  TJBS.  Utah  at  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7. 1941.  These  men 
will  also  lie  forever  in  silence  on  the 
ocean's  bottom.  Today  this  Nation  over. 
Old  Glory  flies  at  half  mast  for  the  men 
of  the  Thresher.  We  arc  now  doing  what 
we  can  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  on  the  Thresher. 
Just  as  long  ago  we  did  what  we  could  to 
honor  the  men  of  the  UJSjS.  Arizona. 
And  we  honor  the  men  of  the  Arizona 
day  In  and  day  out  by  the  magnificent 
memorial  which  we  have  built  over  her 
hulk,  and  by  raising  the  colors  over  her 
at  dawn  each  morning  and  taking  them 
down  at  sundown. 

But  the  men  of  the  UJ3.S.  Utah  seem 
to  have  been  forgotten.  They  lie  in  ttie 
hulk  of  the  Utah  lete  than  a  mile  from 
the  Arizona's  splendid  memorial— 4>ut— 
too  far  away  to  be  definitely  associated 
with  the  Arizona'*  glory.  The  small 
plate  which  adorns  the  UUih't  hull  does 
not  even  list  the  names  of  the  54  ofBoers 
and  men  who  went  down  with  the  ship 
and  whose  bodies  have  never  been  found. 
TlKHisands  pass  the  Utah  after  seeing 
the  Arizona  without  even  knownlng  that 
it  is  the  tomb  of  equally  brave  men  who 
died  defending  their  country. 

In  February  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  erect 
a  simple  flagpole  over  the  Utah  so  we 
may  fly  the  colors  over  the  men  who  lie 
entombed  there.  I  am  gratified  that  S7 
of  my  colleagues  are  oosponsorlng  the 
bill.  A  report  was  received  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  this  morning  on  this  bill, 
and  I  am  asking  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  Rttsssll]  to  hold  hearings 
as  soon  as  the  committee  schedule  per- 
mits. When  we  do  have  a  way  of  paying 
eternal  tribute  to  our  heroic  dead  we 
must  do  it;  the  tragedy  of  the  Thresher 
has  shown  us  again  how  cold  and  empty 
the  tribute  can  seem  when  we  have  no 
tangible  and  lasting  way  to  show  grati- 
tude, at  the  place  where  the  tragedy  oc- 
curred, to  the  men  who  have  gone  for- 
ever mto  the  depth  and  silence  of  the 
ocean. 

Since  I  first  began  my  campaign  to 
honor  the  dead  of  the  XJSB.  Utah—u. 
one «» 


campaign.  tncidentaUy.  which  was 
sparked  by  Bill  Kreh  of  the  Navy 
Times — many  additional  facts  about  the 
Utah  have  come  to  light  I  was  pleased 
to  receive  a  letter  from  the  man  who 
was  the  Utah's  captain  at  the  time  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Capt.  James  M. 
Steele,  and  to  find  that  he  is  now  retired 
and  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
advised  me  that,  far  from  being  an  un- 
armed target  ship,  as  had  been  stated  in 
many  magazine  and  news  articles,  the 
vessel  had  the  most  advanced  antiair- 
craft guns  in  our  Navy  on  board,  some 
of  which  had  not  yet  been  installed  on 
any  of  our  major  combatant  ships.  Her 
big  guns  had  been  removed,  it  is  true, 
when  she  became  a  target  ship  for  high 
level  and  divebombing  aircraft  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Army,  but  she  was  by  no 
means  an  unarmed  ship. 

In  fact,  as  Captain  Steele  pointed  out 
to  me,  the  highly  trained  and  competent 
gunnery  crew  from  the  Utah  was  able  to 
remove  16-inch  and  14-lnch  guns  and 
ammunition  from  some  of  the  damaged 
battleships  at  Pearl  and  to  assist  in  the 
salvage  of  those  shipw. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  They  also  removed  serv- 
iceable 5-lnch  AA  batteries  from  dam- 
aged ships  and  set  them  up  ashore  and 
manned  them  for  the  defense  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  area.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  clear  up  the  misconception  that  the 
UJ8.S.  Utah  was  not  a  worthy  target  for 
the  Japanese  bombers,  and  to  stress 
again  the  service  of  her  surviving  crew 
in  the  defense  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the 
salvage  work  on  the  battleships  there. 

Captain  Steele's  recoUections  and  the 
later  reports  of  salvage  work  on  the 
Utah  indicate  the  presence  of  large 
amounts  of  hydrogen  sulfide  gas  trapped 
within  the  hull.  The  ship  was  the  victim 
of  two  torpedoes  and  possibly  a  large 
bomb,  all  taken  in  the  port  side. 

The  Navy  tells  me  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  the  Utah  could  have  been  sal- 
vaged as  were  most  of  the  other  battle- 
ships, but  other  ships  like  the  Nev<ida 
and  California  and  West  Virginia  were 
given  precedence  because  they  could  re- 
store to  the  fleet  the  offensive  capability 
of  large  caliber  guns.  The  plans  for  the 
salvage  of  the  Utah  continued  to  be  side- 
tracked by  other  more  urgent  work  right 
up  to  the  war's  end,  and  then  the  bat- 
tleship Mississippi  assumed  much  the 
same  function  as  the  Utah  after  the  war 
when  her  main  batteries  were  removed 
and  she  became  AG-128,  a  test  bed  for 
new  weapons.  Thus  the  hulk  of  the  Utah 
with  Its  brave  dead  has  been  left  undis- 
turbed at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Almost  every  State — and  certainly 
every  area  of  the  country — has  one  or 
more  of  its  boys  listed  among  the  Utah 
dead.  Of  the  54  men  whose  bodies  were 
not  found  or  identified.  13  gave  Cali- 
fornia as  their  home  State;  11  Texas;  3 
each  Illinois,  Iowa,  Washington  State, 
and  New  York;  2  each  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri,  Virginia,   and   Massachusetts;    1 


each  Kentucky,  Arkansas.  Minnesota, 
Louisiana.  Michigan,  Oreg<m.  Ohio,  Ne- 
braska, and  1  who  did  not  list  his  home. 
His  address  however,  Aowed  he  was  bom 
in  Iowa.  Another  man  was  a  native  of 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Many  men 
showed  next-of-kin  in  States  other  than 
their  home  sit  the  time  of  enlistment,  so 
there  is  hardly  a  State  which  Is  not 
touched  in  some  way  by  the  ghostly  hand 
of  those  entombed  in  the  U.8.S.  Utah. 
These  U.S.S.  Utah  dead  have  not  been 
specially  honored  because  the  UBjB. 
Utah  was  officially  decomjulssioned  at 
the  time  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  and 
the  flag  is  not  flown  ova*  a  decommis- 
sioned ship,  and  because  the  Navy  holds 
that  the  Arizona  memorial  ^ould  spread 
enough  glory  for  all.  I  feel  that  neither 
reason  is  valid  oiough  to  deny  the  men 
of  the  Utah  the  honor  of  resting  under 
the  flag  for  which  they  died.  Congress 
can  rectify  this  slight,  and  I  hope  we  will 
do  so  without  any  further  delay, 
for  Canyonlands  National  Park. 


CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  unaware.  I  am  sure,  that  I 
have  again  this  year  introduced  a  bill — 
S.  27— to  create  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  southeastern  Utah.  The  Rscoas 
carries  several  speeches  that  I  made  on 
Canyonlands. 

The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  has  set  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
for  the  25th  of  April  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Last  session  I  intrtxhiced  a  Canyon- 
lands bill,  and  hearings  were  held  in 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Utah.  Support 
was  widespread  and  general,  but  opposi- 
tion was  local 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
for  action,  but  no  action  was  taken.  This 
year  the  local  oppodtion  hM  subsided, 
and  Utah  now  preaentB  a  miited  front 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rscou»  an  editorial  from 
the  Deseret  News  of  April  9  and  one  from 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  April  10,  1983, 
which  explain  that  there  has  been  agree- 
ment on  the  Canyonlands  National  Park, 
and  that  Utah  now  unitedly  supports  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced  for  the  crea- 
tion of  that  park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the   Deseret   Kews,  Salt   Lake   cnty, 

Utah,  Apr.  9. 1983] 

Now  Let's  Movb  ow  CAirroin.AMi)e 

This  is  the  year  of  deelaion  and  time's 
speeding  on.  So  it  was  refreshing  and  heart- 
ening to  all  Utahana  interested  either  in  the 
glorlea  of  nature  or  tlM  eeanomic  progreaa  of 
the  State  to  note  the  agreement  reached  Sat- 
urday by  former  opponents  on  the  Canyon- 
lands National  Park  Issue. 

Hopefully,  this  agreonent  provides  the 
common  ground  upon  which  all  Utahans  can 
stand  In  pushing  for  congressional  approval 
of  the  park  this  year. 

The  time  certainly  is  right.  National  in- 
terest has  been  created  by  magnmcent 
pictures  In  recent  pubUcations.  Several  or- 
ganizaUons.  including  the  MaUonal  Parks; 
Association,  are  crying  tar  action.  And  by  ^ 
next  year,  if  nmiors  prove  true.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Stewart  UdaU.  one  of  the  aUongest 
advocates  of  a  Canyonlands  NaUonal  Park. 
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vlll  be  •  candidate  for  the  Senate.  Hla  cuc- 
cessor  maj  tM  far  leaa  Interested  In  Oanyon- 
laxxlB. 

The  potential  of  a  park  Including  the  weird 
and  beautiful  eroalon-eculptuzed  etone  won- 
derland of  aoutheaatem  Utah  l».tremendoua. 
particularly  aa  transportation  Into  the  area  la 
opened  up. 

That  is  coming  in  the  near  future.  Al- 
ready, half  a  million  cars  a  year  paaa  within 
an  hovir'a  drive  of  the  propoeed  park,  on  U.8. 
Highways  100  and  50-6.  When  Interstate  70 
U  completed  along  the  route  of  UJS.  50-6.  the 
great  bulk  of  trafllc  en  route  from  the  East 
or  Midwest  to  the  Las  Vegas  or  Southern  Cali- 
fornia areas  will  pass  cloee  to  the  park. 

ICoreorer,  If  legislation  is  Anally  approved 
to  build  a  National  Scenic  Parkway  linking 
Oanyonlands  to  the  Zlon-Bryoe-Orand  Can- 
7«Mi  area  by  way  of  Olen  Canyon,  it  will 
open  up  what  la  beyond  question  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  scenic  areas. 

Utah  cannot  afford  to  have  this  great  po- 
tential slip  away  unxised. 

The  compromise  worked  out  between 
Oovemor  Clyde  and  Senator  ^6xhnktt  on 
one  side  and  Senator  Moos  on  the  other 
seems  entirely  workable.  It  Includes  a  park 
of  about  250.000  acres  in  which  traditional 
national  park  single-use  policy  would  be 
followed,  except  that  mineral  and  oil  ex- 
ploration could  continue  for  another  25 
years.  Mines  and  wells  developed  during 
that  time  could  continue  to  operate  In- 
definitely. 

To  m^nlmlwe  such  activities  in  the  park, 
however,  areas  believed  to  be  of  potential 
value  will  remain  outside  the  park.  So  will 
the  area  most  iised  for  grazing  and  deer 
hunting. 

The  result  will  be  a  park  that  includes  all 
the  features  that  are  becoming  so  well 
known  and  loved — Chesler  Park,  Virginia 
Park,  Druid  Arch,  Angel  Arch.  Xlephant 
Canyon,  Upheaval  Dome,  the  Needles,  the 
Basin  Off  Standing  Rocks. 

Tied  togetner  wltb  tbe  Dead  Horse  State 
Park  to  the  North,  it  should  protect  and 
make  accessible  a  veritable  wonderland, 
both  for  tbe  tourist  who  wants  to  see  it 
from  the  air-conditioned  cafnfort  of  his  au- 
tomobile and  for  the  adventurer  who  wants 
to  set  out  afoot  into  some  of  America's  most 
itark,  primitive  wiklemeH. 

ntahl  leaders  In  Congr^as  and  the  state- 
house  deserve  the  State's  thanks  and  com- 
mendations tixe  putting  aside  partisan  dif- 
ferences and  uniting  on  this  program.  The 
same  spirit  of  selfless  unity  will  be  neces- 
sary to  put  the  bill  through  CHmgress  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 

Apr.  10,  1988] 

CAirroNuunM    Pact 

All  Members  of  tbe  TTtab'a  eong^eeslonal 
delegation  and  Oovemor  Clyde  are  to  be 
commended  for  reaching  an  agreement  on 
basic  framework  for  tbe  proposed  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park  in  southeastern  Utah. 

Details  are  yet  to  be  ironed  out  In  Con- 
gress wlilch.  subject  to  Presidential  approval, 
has  the  responsibility  tot  setting  up  the 
park.  For  the  first  time,  however,  the  Utah 
lawmakers  and  Oovemor  have  a  plan  all  can 
support. 

Tbe  compromise,  as  we  understand  It,  calls 
for  a  national  park  of  about  263X>00  acres, 
embracing  some  of  tbe  most  breathtaking 
scenery  in  the  area  adjacent  to  the  con- 
fiuence  of  the  Colorado  and  Oreen  Rivers. 
Excluded  would  be  some  mineral-rich  land 
in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  originally  pro- 
posed park,  with  other  acreage  added  in  the 
south. 

The  National  Park  Service's  original  plan 
called  for  about  a  million  acres,  an  area 
sliced  to  883,000  acres  in  Senator  Moss'  bill 
last  year.  Utu«allstic  multiple-use  pro- 
visions for  the  park  proper  also  were  dropped. 


The  Itllmte  has  preferred  ths  oreatlasi  at 

a  national  recreation  area  under  Park  Serv- 
ice admlalstrauon  for  Canyonlands.  This 
would  permit  recreaUon  as  well  as  full  re- 
source development — and  In  a  State  so  grave- 
ly In  need  of  increased  funds  for  schools, 
exploitation  of  all  natural  reeources  Is 
needed. 

But  if  SUte  and  congreesional  leaders  in 
Utah  agree  a  national  park  is  the  only  an- 
swer, then  It  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
In  area,  as  the  present  compromise  plan 
seems  to  do. 

There  is  no  question  that  Utah  would 
benefit  from  establishment  of  another  na- 
tional park. 

However,  except  for  a  few  delicate  forma- 
tions and  arches  and  undeslrabllity  of  perma- 
nent developments  in  improper  places.  It  Is 
foolish  to  regard  the  Canyonlands  as  slipping 
away  forever  if  not  inunedlately  given  park 
Btatiis. 

Early  in  1860  the  Tribune  called  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  protection  In  their  prim- 
itive form  of  the  Needles.  Chesler  Park,  and 
other  popular  scenic  spots,  with  less  rigid 
protection  for  adjacent  lands.  We  feel  that 
in  the  long  run.  as  the  national  recrea- 
tion area  concept  proves  popular  and  feasi- 
ble, most  of  the  Canyonlands  will  come  iin- 
der  this  type  of  administration. 


JusUce  Warren  and  our  great  Supreaie 
Court       They     are     tnOy     "Amerlea 


AMERICA     IS     LAST     WITH     THEM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
most  of  us  remember  the  "American 
Pirsters,"  who  were  so  voclferoiu  about 
25  years  ago.  I  remember  very  distinct- 
ly, as  Congressman  at  Large  from  Ohio 
at  that  time,  addressing  a  crowd  of 
"American  Pirsters."  in  Cleveland 
Heights  and  being  Jeered  and  threatened 
in  the  course  of  my  speech.  It  did  not 
bother  me  at  that  time,  nor  would  such 
a  thing  bother  me  now. 

They  were  demanding  critics  at  that 
time  of  decent  dealing  by  our  Govern- 
ment with  friendly  foreign  nations. 
They  wanted  us  to  build  up  again  a  high- 
tariff  wall  around  our  Nation.  Con- 
gressman Hale  Boggs.  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  stated  recent- 
ly that  the  John  Birchers  and  other 
right-wing  lunatic  fringe  groups  seem  a 
resurgence  of  these  virulent  and  mis- 
guided critics  of  fellow  Americans. 
"They  are  best  described  as  'America 
lasters,' "  be  said.  They  always  Insist 
our  Nation's  position  is  wrong.  They 
demand.  "Get  the  ubited  Nations  out 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  out  of  the  United  Nations."  They 
overlook  danger  from  Red  China  and 
Communist  Russia  but  falsely  claim 
Communists  occupy  official  positions  in 
the  State  Department,  are  prominent  in 
university  faculties,  and  even  in  Protes- 
tant churches  and  the  PTA.  Their 
right-wing  literature  and  pamphlets 
make  a  hero  of  Moiae  Tshombe  and  their 
hearts  bleed  for  the  "oppression"  of  Ka- 
tanga as  they  spread  the  propaganda 
of  the  well-heeled  Katanga  lobby. 
They  praise  De  Gaulle  of  France,  Diefen- 
baker's  an  tl -Americanism,  make  a 
martyr  of  former  Venezuela  tyrant, 
Jim^nes.  America  is  always  in  the 
wrong,  according  to  these  pamphleteers. 
They  denounce  former  leaders,  such  as 
President  Eisenhower,  as  "conscious 
tools  of  tbe  Communist  conqjiracy"  and 
become  mwi^ectlc  with  rage  over  Chief 


NOTICE  OF  HEARXNOe  BY  JOINT 
ECONOBfOC  COMMITTEK  ON  THl 
SUBJECT  OF  STEEL  PRICn 
PROFITS,  PRODUCTION,  UNIT 
LABOR  COSTS,  AND  FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  decided  to  hold  hearings 
on  the  subject  of  steel  prices,  profits, 
production,  unit  labor  costs,  and  for- 
eign competition.  It  is  doing  this  in 
the  context  of  the  program  of  the 
conunlttee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  domestic  economy  as  soon 
as  possible.  Theee  hearings  on  steel,  of 
course,  have  been  touched  off  by  the 
recent  action  of  Wheeling  Steel  and 
Lukens  Steel  in  raising  their  prices  in  a 
selective  way. 

We  believe  that  such  hearings,  if 
properly  conducted,  could  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  in  helping  to  inform  Con- 
gress and  the  public  of  the  actual  ef- 
fects concerning  these  matters. 

We  hope  to  start  the  hearings  either 
on  Monday,  April  22,  or  Tuesday,  April 
23. 

It  Is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  before  the  views  of  conflicting  par- 
ties are  heard,  the  committee  will  at- 
tempt to  lay  a  groundwork  of  fact  and 
detail,  on  which  all  can  agree,  so  that 
the  opinions,  results,  and  recommenda- 
tions will,  so  far  as  possible,  reflect  an 
informed  view  of  the  problem. 
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THE  POLLUTION  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY'S WATER  SUPPLIES  BY  DE- 
TERGENTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  excellent 
broadcast  by  Edward  P.  Morgan,  com- 
menting on  the  bill  which  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nett- 
BxaoxR].  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nki^sonV  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mcbrmixl  nave 
introduced  calling  for  the  protection  of 
the  countiT's  water  supply  from  the 
damage  caused  by  detergents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Last  week  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Mai7«ime  NKtnrvscKs,  and  two  freabmen  Sena- 
tors, OATXoao  Nklsom,  of  Wisconsin,  and 
Tom  liclNTTaB.  of  New  Hampshire,  all 
Democrats,  tackled  a  growing  national 
health  problem  which,  if  neglected  much 
longer,  may  literally  have  Americans  foam- 
ing at  the  moutb.  Jointly  they  Introduced 
a  rather  simple  bill  to  call  a  halt,  within  3 
years,  to  pollution  of  the  cotmtry's  water 
supplies  by  detergents. 

We  Americans  use  almost  4  bUllon  pounds 
of  this  stuff  a  year  and  although  it  may 
delight  housewives  by  washing  away  tattle- 
tale  gray,  the  product  is  rapidly  emerging  as 
a  first-class  menace.  As  reported  In  this 
comer  previously,  it  has  already  spoiled 
drinking  water  supplies  in  a  number  of  com- 
munities with  Insoluble  suds,  drowned  wild 
d\icks  by  permeating  their  feathers  with 
chemicals,   harmed   fish,   menaced   livestock, 


to  the  ruination  ot  the  beauty 
end  utility  of  slrsaaaa. 

Tike  dlatwIWwu  ingredlsnt  In  modem  deter- 
gents Is  a  powerful  oU-baaed  type  of  eheml- 
oal — known  aa  AB8 — wtateh  although  It 
cleans  effectively,  eontot—  a  stubbom  rsCrae- 
tory  bard  core  which  raiials  dsoompoalttoo 
by  bacterial  aetloD  of  waste  treatment  ay»- 
tsms  and  natiiral  waters.  AB8  can  be 
washed  hundreds  of  miles  down  rivers  and 
pouute  the  water  supply  of  downstream 
users  in  other  States.  It  may  pcnlst  In  un- 
dsrgroimd  water  supplies  for  years.  Senator 
licXirmB  pointed  out  that  Its  ooocentra- 
Uon  increases  as  water  Is  reused.  For  ez- 
smple.  "In  the  Ohio  River,  where  water  U 
reused  4  times,  the  coooentratlon  (ot 
AB8)  Is  already  10  times  the  national  aver- 
age for  streams."  He  addsd  that  in  many 
plsoss  In  the  country  billows  of  foam  clog 
municipal  treatment  plants,  choke  large 
apartment  house  drains,  backing  up  water 
to  create  very  serious  health  haMrds. 

Edging  up  to  Uie  problsm  wltb  a  cutting 
ootnment  on  another  issue — the  deoeptlve 
packaging  of  merchandise — Senator  Nku- 
■mesB  said:  "The  housewife  •  •  •  has  now 
discovered  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  buy  a 
container  of  detergent  In  a  standard  slae  and 
shape  with  Its  contents  clearly  marked.  She 
la  met  at  the  supermarket  counter  with 
a  cockeyed  array  of  agueeaable,  narrow- 
waiated.  slant-shouldered  detergent  packages 
In  odd  and  mystical  measurements.  The  ae- 
lecUon  of  a  suitable  detergent  at  an  economi- 
cal price  has  become  a  dismal,  new.  and  un- 
rewarding chore. 

"But  one  dispenser  of  detergents  that  the 
housewife  has  not  bargained  for  was  her  own 
tap  faucet."  Undissolved  ABS  has  charged 
out  of  the  plumbing  In  sickening  swlslnsas 
In  a  number  at  States. 

Tbe  Senators'  bill  would  |»t>Tlde  Federal 
standards  of  breakdown  which  detergents 
would  be  reqiiired  to  nMet  or  be  barred  frcna 
manuTacture.  Paradoxically,  West  Oennany. 
where  detergents  were  Invented,  has  already 
enacted  a  similar  law,  and  Congressman 
Henrt  Rxuas,  of  Milwaukee,  recently  Intro- 
duced leglslaUon.  in  the  House  embodying 
its  basic  elemenu.  Senator  Nslsow.  who. 
when  be  was  Oovemor  of  Wisconsin,  earned 
•omeUUng  of  a  national  reputation  in  cru- 
sading against  detergent  pollution  and.  for 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  streeaed 
that  a  detergent  has  already  been  developed. 
with  a  sugar  instead  of  an  oil  base,  which 
breaks  down  satisfactorily  in  watar.  The 
price  reportedly  was  some  15  percent  higher 
than  present  detergenU  but  the  savings  In 
other  ways  could  be  Incalculable. 
However,  Nelson  doubted  that  leglslatlTe 

action  would  succeed  until  the  problem 

which  he  described  as  in  a  eriais  stage— is 
better  understood.  He  empbaslzed  tbat  the 
biU  would  not  be  a  hardship  on  the  detergent 
industry  or  deny  detergenU  to  housewives. 
Nelson  argued  that  Federal  action  was  nsces- 
sary,  in  part,  because  of  the  extreme  dllll- 
culty  for  a  single  State  to  do  the  research 
and  testing  necessary  to  set  standards  and 
Impose  adequate  controls,  and  furthermore 
because  water  does  not  rssriect  Bute  bound- 
arlea.  water  poUuUon  U,  ak  It  were,  already 
in  interstate  conuneroe. 

It  was  obvious  that  he  had  a  broader  iasue 
in  mind.  Unless  the  coimtry  girds  for  battle 
immedlaUly,  Nelson  said  in  his  Senate 
speech,  against  the  ruination  of  our  natviral 
resources  and  our  very  environment,  Ameri- 
cans "are  not  going  to  have  clean  water  to 
drink,  clean  air  to  breathe,  decent  soU  In 
which  to  grow  their  food,  and  a  green  out- 
doors In  which  to  Uve  a  few  decades  from 
now.  This  la  a  battle  to  preserve  the  sim- 
plest, biuiic  elemenu  necessary  to  human 
survival.- 

Indlvldual  SUto  efforts — such  as  a  special 
SSO  mlUion  conservation  fund  In  Wisconsin — 


Senator  NB.soif  argued.  "*  *  *eaimot  begin 
to  save  the  envlrosunent  ta  which  we  Uve 
against  ths  powerful  assaults  of  Indus- 
trlallaatkin,  eongestlop,  poUutton.  eroskm. 
blight,  and  deeay. 

**We  need  a  eomprehcaslve,  natlODWlde 
program  to  aave  the  natural  rasouroes  of 
America."  And.  he  maintained,  "we  need 
thlB  Just  aa  desperatoly  as  we  assd  a  defense 
against  atomic  missiles  " 

The  ordinary  dtlaen  cannot  do  much  di- 
rectly about  our  mlasUe  defense  but  pres- 
ervation of  natural  resouroee  surely  Is  sooae- 
thlng  he  can  take  a  personal  hand  In.  And 
If  that's  soft  soap,  let  the  detergent  lobby 
make  the  moet  of  it. 


NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP  POREION 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
hearings  have  already  begun  <m  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  National  Academy 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  public  support  for 
the  creation  of  stich  an  institution  is 
steadily  growing. 

There  would  seem  every  good  reason 
why  all  Oovemment  employees  should 
have  the  right  to  further  constructive 
education,  as  is  already  given  members 
of  the  State  Department  itself. 

In  the  past,  legislative  proposals  pro- 
viding for  institutions  to  train  our  for- 
eign affairs  personnel  have  been  con- 
sistently <H>P06ed  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Corps  Itself. 

It  is  particularly  significant,  therefore, 
that  the  Foreign  Service  Journal,  iin- 
ofBcial  spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, now  fives  its  full  editorial  support 
to  the  bill  currently  under  consideration, 
S.  865. 

As  the  Journal  points  out,  the  pro- 
posed Academy  "is  in  no  way  intended 
to  compete  with  the  activities  of  estab- 
lished colleges  and  universities  or  of  the 
National  War  College  and  tbe  services 
war  colleges;  rather  its  role  is  to  fill  a 
gap  In  the  national  security  training 
which  caimot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
systematically  conducted  in  non-Oovem- 
ment  institutions.  The  academy  thus 
represents  a  major  conceptual  reassess- 
ment of  training  requirements  and  re- 
flects the  radically  changed  world  en- 
vironment of  the  1960*8. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Blue- 
print for  Training."  from  the  March  1963 
Foreign  Service  Journal,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Blttxpsint  roB  TnAXtrata 

f.Tniinial  readers  are  aware  of  tbe  dialog 
en  certain  Members  of  Congress  and 
epartment  through  the  last  8  irears  and 
over  the  preferred  manner  In  which  to 
t  and  train  civilians  for  roles  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  debate  Jias  been  active  and  enduring 
since  1969.  We  have  in  the  past  editorialized 
against  proposals  that  a  West  Point  of  di- 
plomacy be  established  at  the  undergraduate 
level;  the  Department  has  consistently  main- 
tained, without  prejudice  to  lU  acknowl- 
edged responslbUities  for  providing  adequate 
advanced  Inservlce  training,  that  Foreign 
Service  officers  should  be  a  product  of  the 
diversified  American  educational  system. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  suspicion  has 
lingered  in  high   quarters  that  the  Foreign 


Service  Institute  and  the  Department's  train- 
ing activities  In  general,  were  inadequaU  to 
the  times. 

On  February  11.  hofwever.  leglalatloD  was 
tatroduced  Into  Otm^nm  for  a  Hattonal 
AeaOemy  ef  Foralfn  Aflalra  Aot  «f  1993. 
There  now  eslsU  an  administration  blue- 
print for  postgraduate  training  In  the  oom- 
plezitles  at  foreign  affairs  whftdk  has  the 
support  of  the  President  and  the  Interde- 
partmental community.  All  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  deserve  oocgratu- 
latlons.  It  Is  hoped  that  tbe  Coogreas  wm 
see  iU  merlU  and  give  It  the  support  It  de- 
serves. 

The  rationale  of  the  Academy  Is  sUted  In 
the  findings  and  dselaratlon  at  pcdlcy  of  the 
blU: 

"Tbe  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  our  reeponalbUltlea  can  be  fulfilled  more 
effectively  by  the  estahllahment  of  an  insti- 
tution at  which  training,  education,  and  re- 
search in  foreign  affairs  and  related  fields 
may  be  undertaken  on  an  interdepartmental 
basis  which  would  support  Integrated  U.S. 
efforu  overseas  and  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment." 

The  Academy  thus  forwards  the  InslghU  of 
the  successful  Interdepartmental  country 
team  seminar  now  being  conducted  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute.  l.e.,  that  the  In- 
tegration of  national  security  policy  Into  an 
effective  opwatlonal  strand  requires  the  care- 
ful coordination  of  the  unique  capabilities 
of  all  affected  operational  agencies  (eco- 
nomic. mlUtary,  peyohnloglcal ) ,  even  though 
reeponsiblUty  for  coordination  will  normally 
rest  with  the  Department  of  SUte.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  expose  each  agency's  personnel  to 
the  capabilities  and  responsiUlltiee  of  all 
others' — to  make  each  knowledgeable  of  the 
others'  business  in  the  widest  possible  range 
Of  problems  and  eontlngeneisa. 

The  concept  of  the  Academy  Is  that  in  the 
broadest  sense  iU  iw*<g'^"«  of  Instruction  and 
reeetuvb  wUl  be  designed  to  cover  all  elg- 
niflcant  aspecU  of  foreign  affairs  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all  U.8.  departmenu 
and  agencies  actively  involved  in  foreign  re- 
lations. IU  purpose  U  to  short  circuit  the 
hea^  cosU  of  "trial  and  error"  education 
while  drawing  to  the  twia^riTiiniT^  qq  case  stud- 
ies of  successful  and  unsuooessful  experience. 
^  IMS  in  no  way  Intended  to  o(»npete  with  the 
activities  of  esUbllahed  colleges  and  uni- 
versities or  of  the  National  War  College  and 
the  services  war  ooUeges;  rather  IU  role  Is  to 
fin  a  gap  in  national  security  training  which 
cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  systematlcaUy 
conducted  In  nongovernment  Institutions. 
The  Academy  thus  repreeenU  a  major  con- 
ceptual reassessment  of  training  requlre- 
mento  and  reflects  the  radically  changed 
world  environment  of  ths  190O's.  In  scope. 
depth,  ptnpose.  function  and  structure,  its 
program  and  purpose  are  dtoeigned  to  tran- 
scend thoee  carried  out  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Institute  created  by  act  of  Congress  in 
1946. 

In  supporting  the  Academy,  we  can  also 
acknowledge  the  enonnous  contributions 
which  the  Institute  has  made  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  Servloe  and  tbe  allied  agencies  through 
IU  senior  training,  course  content,  IU  pro- 
grams in  languages,  area  speelallaatlon.  Cocn- 
miinlst  theory  and  practice,  and  techniques 
of  coordinating  interagnaey  programs. 

The  advantages  of  moving  from  the  Insti- 
tute to  tbe  Academy  have  been  carefuUy 
assessed  during  the  past  year  by  two  distin- 
guished cltlsens'  pazwls  (the  Berter  commit- 
tee and  the  Perkins'  panel);  and  under  the 
Department's  Isadershlp,  they  have  been 
studied  and  adopted  within  the  Interdepart- 
mental community.  We  think  the  concept  of 
the  Academy  flu  the  times  and  repress  nU  a 
solid  program  of  tralnlBg  requlremenU 
which  can  Immeasurably  strengthen  the  De- 
partment and  the  Servloe  In  the  years  ahead. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OP  SECRE- 
TARY OP  DEPEN8E  McNAMARA'S 
PRO<HtAM  TO  REDUCE  COSTS  IN 
DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT  AND 
SUPPLY— A  QRBAT  AND  COU- 
RAGEOUS SECRETARY 

Mr.  DOUCH.AS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  uae  this  forum  as  a  means  of 
expressing  to  both  the  Senate  and  the 
public  in  general  the  great  respect  and 
admiration  in  which  I  hold  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  I 
believe  him  to  be  one  of  our  truly  great 
Secretaries,  not  only  ranking  with  Stan- 
ton and  Marshall,  but  perhaps  the  best 
Secretary  of  Defense  of  all  time.  He  Is 
not  only  a  man  who  understands  the 
complex  and  intricate  details  of  the  De- 
fense Establishment,  but  he  has  shown 
the  courage  to  take  actions  on  behalf  of 
the  public  interest  to  make  our  country 
stronger. 

I  have  never  considered  myself  qual- 
ified to  speak  about  those  defense  mat- 
ters concerning  weapons,  tactics,  and 
strategy,  and  I  have  kept  silent  on  these 
matters.  However,  for  a  long  number  of 
years,  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  questions  of  supply  and  procurement 
In  the  Defense  Department  and  I  have 
gone  into  these  in  considerable  detail. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  indicating  the 
respect  with  which  I  hold  the  present 
Secretary  of  Defense  Is  to  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  country  about  the  way 
he  has  unified  these  activities  and 
greatly  improved  their  efficiency.  The 
facts  will  stand  as  testimony  both  to  his 
ability  and  his  courage. 

puvious  camcisics  or  wastk 
For  many  years,  a  number  of  us  have 
been  concerned  about  the  waste  in  the 
military  procurement  and  supply  sys- 
tems. A  number  of  excellent  studies 
have  been  done  by  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion and  by  House  subcommittees,  in- 
cluding especially  those  by  Congressmen 
BomrxK  and  Hianrr.  These  studies 
have  proved  in  depth  the  problems  of 
procurement  and  supply.  Here  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  way  in  which  a 
number  of  very  hard-working  subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  over  the  years  have 
provided  invaluable  information  to  the 
public  and  to  the  Congress.  Such  has 
been  the  woik  of  Congressmen  Boirnn 
and  HfoERT.  In  addition,  the  then  ma- 
jority leader  and  now  Speaker  of  the 
House  JoHn  McComcack  and  Congress- 
man Tom  CmiTis  have  shown  an  un- 
usual understanding  of  the  problems  of 
procurement  and  supply  and.  imder  the 
McCormack-Curtis  amendment,  they 
have  provided  the  legislation  by  which 
the  procurement  and  supply  activities 
of  the  Department  could  truly  be  unified 
and  made  efllcient. 

Mr.  President,  further  legislation  oa 
this  subject  is  not  needed;  there  is  al- 
ready enough  to  Justify  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  acting. 

For  my  own  part,  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past  I  have  pointed  out  great 
inefllciencies  ^  the  letting  of  contracts, 
the  duplication  of  the  supply  systems, 
the  inefflclencies  of  the  military  stock 
funds,  and  the  disposal  of  ezoeas  and 
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surplus  property  by  some  agencies  and 
ctxnpeting  services  within  the  Defense 
Department  when  other  agencies  were 
buying  new  items  of  the  same  kind. 

In  addition,  over  the  years  the  General 
Accounting  Ofllce  under  two  great  Comp- 
troller Generals.  Lindsay  Warren  and 
Joseph  Campbell,  have  issued  report 
after  report  concerning  wastes  in  con- 
tracting and  supply  which  have  provided 
the  facts  which  indicate  great  InefBclen- 
cies  and  the  recommendations  which 
could  be  a  springboard  for  change. 

The  Defense  Procurement  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has,  over  the 
years,  provided  detailed  analyses  and 
criticisms  of  the  procurement  and  supply 
system  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Behind  almost  all  of  these  congressional 
activities  has  been  the  work  of  an  un- 
sung member  of  the  staff  of  the  Con- 
gress; namely,  Mr.  Ray  Ward,  who  has 
done  the  daily  work  on  the  intimate  de- 
tails affecting  these  areas. 

SAVTNOS   OF    $1    BnxiON    NOW    IN    KrfKCT WILL 

Max    TO    $3.S    BILUOM 

When  Secretary  McNamara  appeared 
before  the  Defense  Procurement  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee last  month,  he  was  able  to  state 
that  he  had  already  taken  actions  which 
have  saved  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget 
alone  over  $1  billion,  I  repeat,  and  that 
he  has  initiated  actions  to  go  into  effect 
before  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year ;  namely, 
fiscal  19«3,  which  wUl  ultimately  produce 
annual  savings  of  almost  $2  billion. 
Furthermore,  he  has  scheduled  actions 
which,  when  completed,  and  if  he  is 
not  prevented,  will  Increase  the  rate  of 
savings  to  $3.5  billion  a  year  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  1965.  This  is  a  truly  great  rec- 
ord and  one  which  needs  to  be  known 
both  by  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

Ucmm   TO   SSCTZTAST    M'NAMABA 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Hoover  Commission,  various  congression- 
al committees,  and  the  woi^  of  Repre- 
sentatives McCormack,  Curtis,  Bonner, 
and  Hubert,  and  of  the  late  Senator 
CMahoney,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Sec- 
retary-designate McNamara  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1960.  drawing  attention  to  what 
I  believed  were  appalling  and  even  scan- 
dalous wastes  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's procurement  and  supply  systems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoiio, 
as  follows: 

Dkas  M*.  McNauaka:  May  I  flrat  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  appointment  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  want  to  wish  you  weU  In 
this  post  which  la  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility and  where  the  opportunity  to  serve 
the  country  la  unaurpaased. 

I  am  writing  to  draw  your  attention  to  my 
concern,  and  I  think  that  of  almost  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  of  private  persons 
who  have  gone  into  it.  over  what  Is  ap- 
palling and  even  acandalovu  waste  In  ths 
Defense  Department's  procurement  and 
supply  system.  I  am  enclosing  a  nxmiber 
of  reports  and  other  documents  concerning 
this.    May  I  mention  only  a  few  points. 

1.  Some  80  percent  oT  all  contracts — both 
in  dollar  and  number— are  now  negotiated 


rathactt|AJet  by  compeUtlve  bidding  Thk 
la  InezcusSbKjoid  results  in  mllUons  of  d^ 
lara  in  ezcesMe  prices.'  In  fact.  In  the  r»I 
ports  on  the  Utest  Defense  Department  aD. 
proprtatlon  bill  both  the  House  and  Sexuto 
urged  radical  reform  in  this  area.  We  have 
been  met.  however,  by  Uttle  more  th^p  , 
series  of  Justifications  of  the  existing  system 
Instead  of  action  to  carry  out  the  rrrnrns 
•lonal  mandate. 

2.  In  the  last  2  years  alone,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  submitted  over  50  re- 
ports  going  Into  detail  concerning  waste  in 
procurement  and  supply.  The  testimony  of 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  before  my  com- 
mlttee  Indicates  that  these  are  representative 
samples  of  a  much  larger  universe.  Almost 
every  time  they  go  Into  thU  question,  mal- 
practices and  bad  practices  are  found. 

3.  There  is  almost  a  complete  lack  of  in. 
tegratlon  between  and  among  the  supply 
systems  of  the  individual  services  and 
equally  important,  within  the  services! 
There  Is  vast  duplication  of  personnel,  in- 
ventories, warehousing,  etc..  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  centralizing  the  supply  systenu 
This  should  be  done  immediately  at  least 
with  respect  to  those  Items  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  of  the  services. 

4.  The  stock  fund  system  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  excess  stocks  and  cash. 
Each  service  seems  to  operate  them  in  a 
different  way.  There  Is  no  conunon  practice 
concerning  them.  They  often  involve  a 
double  appropriation.  In  addition,  the  re- 
imbiirsable  requirements  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  other  services  and  agencies 
from  using  stock  fund  materlala  which  have 
subsequently  been  disposed  of  as  srirplus. 

6.  The  amount  and  disposal  at  stirplus 
property  is  also  of  scandalous  proportions. 
We  are  now  seUlng  off  some  tS  to  $10  billion 
of  surplus  supplies.  The  question  arises. 
"What  kind  of  a  supply  system  do  we  have 
which  could  conceivably  generate  such 
amounts?"  In  addition,  we  are  receiving 
only  '3  to  3  c«nU  on  the  dollar  when  they  are 
disposed  of. 

Furthermore,  there  are  Uterally  hundreds 
of  examples  of  concurrent  buying  and  sell- 
ing— where  one  agency  of  the  Government 
buys  new  supplies  which  another  agency  is 
at  the  same  time  disposing  of  as  surplus. 
A  recent  Budget  Bureau  study  showed  that 
this  was  true  in  two- thirds  of  the  examples 
and  In  their  study  the  equipment  was  new, 
available  in  the  same  geographic  area,  etc! 

6.  The  Defense  Department  has  at  hand 
one  agency  which  could  radically  help  In 
solving  some  of  these  problems.  That  Is  the 
Armed  Forces  Supply  Support  Center.  But 
It  is  not  being  properly  used.  Services  have, 
in  effect,  a  veto  over  lU  actlvlUes  and  lU 
hands  have  been  tied. 

At  the  moment  the  Armed  Forces  Supply 
Support  Center  U  attempUng,  under  great 
dilBcultles,  to  match  the  excess  or  surplus 
supply  Inventory  with  requirements  of  the 
services.  But  much  more  is  needed.  There 
should  be  a  complete  inventory  of  all  sup- 
plies so  that  new  procurement  or  require- 
ment can  be  matched,  against  existing  stocks. 
This  Is  not  now  true  and  calls  for  a  central 
agency  where  all  prociovment  requests  can 
go  and  be  matched  against  existing  supplies 
before  new  purchases  are  made. 

In  this  connection  also,  many  of  us  believe 
that  the  services  have  excessive  quantities  In 
their  varlo\is  inventory  cstegocles.  I.e..  mo- 
bilization reserve,  etc. 

I  believe  that  great  savings  can  be  oaade  In 
procurement  and  supply  in  the  Defense 
Department.  To  summarise — there  must  be 
more  competitive  bidding,  greater  centraliza- 
tion of  purchase  and  supply,  much  more 
efficient  handling  of  the  surplus  supply  and 

'May  be  bUUoos. 
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disposal  systsm.  and  tbs  rsfona  of  ths  stock 
fund  and  rstmbutsabls  rsqulmnsnts. 

Fortunately,  these  refonns  can  take  plaos 
under  existing  law.  Ths  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  need  legislation  to  effect 
these  reforms. 

I  think  the  motto  of  ths  Department 
shotild  be  to  "uss  it  up,  wsar  it  out,  nuks 
It  do,~  wherever  possible.  As  a  minimum.  X 
believe  that  $a  to  fS  billion  per  year  oould 
he  saved  by  merely  beginning  on  thess 
tsforms.  Thess  savings  should  then  bs 
translated  into  more  mlssUes.  tanks,  and 
combat  troops  so  that  our  country  can  be 
more  adeqxiately  defended  and  our  people 
protected. 

With  best  wishes. 
FslthfUUy. 

Paul.  H.  Douglas. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  letter  was  written 
Just  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  McNa- 
mara had  been  announced,  but  before 
he  had  taken  offlce.  I  believe  it  initiated 
much  action  which  has  been  beneficial, 
for  as  a  result  of  that  letter  and  of  the 
activities  of  the  persons  whom  I  have 
mentioned.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
met  with  groups  of  us  at  Intervals  of 
about  every  3  months  over  the  past  2 
yean.  We  have  held  many  sesdoms 
together. 


or  D*rAn.s 

Secretary  McNamara's  grasi>  of  the 
Intimate  detaUs  of  the  procurement  and 
supply  system  and  his  willingness  to  act 
on  them  has  impressed  all  of  us  tre- 
mendously. 

When  we  first  met  with  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara in  the  early  spring  of  1961.  he 
not  only  had  read  the  criticisms  which 
we  had  made,  but  he  had  grasped  their 
complex  details  intimately  and  pn^xMed 
specific  actions  which  he  Intended  to  take 
to  make  Improvements.  At  the  next 
meeting  he  held,  he  reported  on  what 
actions  he  had  actually  taken  and  how 
he  was  going  about  Improving  the  situa- 
tion. For  my  own  part.  I  must  say  that 
this  was  a  great  change  over  what  I  had 
seen  happen  many  times  in  the  past 
In  the  past  when  we  made  criticisms, 
they  were  almost  always  «n«mi^^  ^g 
being  untrue  and  no  aetloo  or  little  ac- 
tion was  ever  taken.  Tbe  Defense  De- 
partment was  almost  always  defensive 
and.  Instead  of  sayliw  we  will  try  to  im- 
prove things,  denied  that  any  problems 
existed.  But  Secretary  McNamara  not 
only  understood  the  problems;  he  was 
willing  to  admit  the  need  for  action  and 
then  to  act 

Acmm  rassM  oh  moonanB  coirnucTS 
Let  me  be  specific  about  the  way  In 
which  Secretary  McNamara  acted  on  our 
recommendations. 

First  let  me  talk  about  the  ar«a  of 
negotiated  contracts.  We  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
had  been  paying  excessive  prices  for  mili- 
tary procurement  because  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  contracts.  The  reports  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  which  I  have  here 
by  the  score  on  the  adjoining  desk,  show 
that  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral  had  been 
pointing  this  out  over  and  over  again 
to  the  Department  oi  Defense,  but  the 
Department  of  Defense  previously  had 
taken  little  or  no  actioo  upon  the  criti- 
cisms ma4le  by  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
or  the  steps  suggested  by  him. 


Mr.  STMnfOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  8TMINGTON.  First.  I  congratu- 
late the  able  senior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  talk  on  the  acoomplishmoits 
of  Secretary  McNamara.  Naturally,  all 
of  us  cannot  agree  with  eveiTthing  the 
Secretary  does,  we  know  that  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  is  one  of  the 
great  authorities  in  government  on  the 
problem  of  the  taxpayer  getting  the 
maximum  return  for  his  tax  dollar.  Do 
I  correctly  understand  that  he  believes 
that  with  Secretary  McNamara  as  the 
head  of  the  Defense  Establishment,  for 
the  first  time.  or.  at  least,  more  than 


ever  before,  the  taxpayer  is  getting  a 
greater  return  for  his  defense  tax  dollar? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
smt  to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcou.  fol- 
lowing the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  a  table  which  shows  the 
savings  already  underway  and  those 
which  will  be  carried  out  when  the  pro- 
gram of  Secretary  McNamara  goes  into 
effect.  He  has  already  saved  for  the  tax- 
payers a  billicm  dollars.  .  By  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  he  will  have  saved  about 
$2  billion.  In  a  couple  of  years,  he  will 
be  saving  $3.5  billion;  and  the  end  is 
not  yet 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacosD. 
as  follows: 


Department  of  Defense  procurement  and  logistics  cost  reduction  program 

(InmlllkMu] 


♦ 

Becnnlnc  annoa]  savings  to  be  reaUaed  femn  actions  tn  teal  yean 
19S2  throui^  cnmnt  year 

As  estimated  Jan. 

IS.19e^ 

As  rvorted  to  Pierident 

IMa 

19M 

IMS 

"•sar" 

"Tfe-' 

1.  Bayinconly  what  we  need: 

a.  Keflnlnc  reqairemenU  ealenlatioar 

(l>  Mator  Items  of  •<iuipai«Bt 

W  Initial  spares  provlslooiiis 

(1)  Beeondsry  Items 

«ao.o 

S.0 

•167.0 

003.0 

2S.0 

0) 

•no 
w 

•0 

0 
0 

tiflo 

0 

0 
0 

(4 1  TM^mini  mamials 

tsoo 

0 

Total   from   reflnement  oi 
rMjaininMnta 

••2.0 

•84.0 

7«0 

180 

•00 

b.  Increased  ose  of  excess  Inventory  In 
Men  of  new  proearsiiMBt: 

(1)  Kqoipmrat  and  snppUss 

(3)  Idle  prodoetioo  sqolpmsnt^.. 

imo 
ao.o 

»4.0 
10.0 

ao.o 

21 
20 

338 

0 
0 

410 
0 
0 

Total  from  Inoreassd  ose  of 
sxeesi  tavenlory „ 

Sll.O 

M.0 

1.0 

•14.0 

100.0 

4.0 

•1 
100 

s 

338 
64 

0 

c.  KUminaUnc  "(oMplatinf" 

480 

d.  Inventory  Ttem  reiasUoD 

100 
0 

2.  Bayliic  at  tbe  lowest  sound  prioe: 

a.  Shift  from  noDeompetitlve  to  eom- 
peMUvs  prooorament: 
Total  percent  oompettUve  > 

r.o 

•8.4 

•B.S 

281.0 

403.0 

4M.0 

MO 

480 

b.  Shift  from  CPFF  to  fixed  or  IncenUve 
price: 
Total  percent  CPFF  •. 

2S.8 

U.1 

12.1 

Amount  of  ss vine.... 

•32.0 
2K.0 

10.0 
0.0 
1.0 

tsi.o 

16.0 

17.0 

UM.0 
S.0 

10 

24.0 

•02.0 
•67.0 

20.0 

33.0 

4.0 

ISS.0 

30.0 

210 

MW.0 
9.0 

u.e 

•4.0 

M4.0 
443.0 

ao.o 

13.0 
310 

143.0 

310 

3>.0 

2»7.0 
U.0 

HO 

410 

MO 

387 

ao 

•0 

M 

9» 

S.  Redodns  operatiiiK  costs: 

a.  Termlnatinc  unnecessary  operattons. . 

b.  Standsrditlnc  and  slmpU^rlnc  proce- 

dnris: 
(1)  ConsoUdsUon  of  10  raqoritton 

systems  Into  1  on  July  1,  IMS. 
(3)  CoasobdatkmofSltraBsparta- 

Uon  docs  Into  1 

600 
600 

ao 

•0 

(1)  Redaction  of  contractor  re- 
ports  

c.  CoDsolldatiooaiidtDcnasiivsaietincy 
ofopersUODS: 
(1)  DBA  operstinf  expsMS  sav- 
toss 

so 

(2)  DC  A  and  commnnlcatten  sys- 
tem savtncs 

880 

^     00 

(S)  Improved  transportation  and 

trafflc  manscement_ 

(i)  Improved  equipment  malnte- 

40 

48 
0 

• 

0 

68 

•00 
0 

27 

0 

(5)  Administrative  vsUeIss 

(6)  Improved    milltvy    boosbig 

(7)  Improved  real  property  aaan- 
agement 

Total  profram .„ 

1.U9.0 

2,718.0 

8,4810 

«1.U6 

>,062 

iR  *!!^.7^  V^  'Ye9nirsnMnts"  lir  major  itsou  of  equiraMnt  wtn 

I  by  8UOSMlO0O:  and 
a  BSt  ef  8S6,000,OI»ra  total 


iBavlncsirlU  be  reported  ssidsntlflsd.    In  tesai  year  1963 ''requinmeats"  fv 
fjd^ed^ 834,000,00^^^  fiscal  year  1061  U>s  A?^  redocidWSSSie  re 

225^5l?2^-2K£*'*<'  production  base  Ibr  a  mobiUaatton  rasarve  InveDtaTTis' 
■%VlBt  Of  •••6,001000.  ' ' 

•Wjo^yewMM  WM«.»  pwwnt;  total  annoal  conventon  from  sole  soarce 
■vent  nr  doOar  eoaverted. 

IfS^SiKto^MufiS^JtSPilS^L*^^  ••  "<n*«»  toiedoos 

7tPyf???ft  *?."•*  p«reent;  savinss  srs  10  percsnt  p«r  doDar  converted. 

•  Flsoal  year  N68  coal  reported  in  July  8,  vm,  memo  to  PresMent,  on  s  couwatlve  bMto.  as  1780,000,660 


«rsr 

that 
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Ifr.  ffyMZNGTOif .  Iifir.  Preskient,  win 
the  Ctamtor  from  IHlBola  yfdd  for  a 
question? 

Iffr.DOVXILAS.   I  yield. 

MT.BYMnHyrfM.  n^tne.laftnoi. 
that  the  TOT  large  iraraber  of  leporls 
which  are  on  the  Bemtor'a  desk,  and 
i^iSefa  came  from  the  OomptroUer  Oeii> 
eral,  came  from  a  man  who  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  prevtoua  adaitidstration? 

Mr.  DOOaL/ia.    That  la  correct. 

Mr.  SYiaVK}TO!f .  I  aeked  that  Que8> 
tlott  80  ttiat  no  one  would  think  this 
was  a  partisan  comment  on  the  part 
of  the  aMe  Senator  flrora  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  Jo- 
sei^  Oampbdl  Is  a  great  pobUc  senrant. 

Mr.  EYMnnorrot^.  I  believe  he  was 
previously  a  member  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  prior  to  that 
was  with  President  Elsenhower  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  be 
was  comptroller  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  SYMENOTON.  As  I  understand 
the  Impoit  of  the  talk  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  nUDote  is  making  today,  the 
text  of  which  I  have  read,  he  believes 
that  Secretary  McNamara  is  the  first 
.  Secretary  who  has  really  put  into  prac- 
tice the  recommendations  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  save  the  vast  sums  of 
money  which  the  Comptroller  General 
believes  have  been  waated. 

Mr.  DOUGIAS.  That  is  correct;  and 
he  l6  the  first  Secretary  to  put  into  ef- 
fect the  recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commtosion. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Of  course.  I  can- 
not speak  for  Secretary  McNamara;  but 
based  upon  my  years  of  service  with  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  can- 
not imagine  anyone  whom  the  Secretary 
would  be  more  pleased  to  have  commend 
him  for  his  actions  in  this  field.  I  am 
sure  that  Secretary  McNamara  win  be 
very  grateful,  as  will  the  country,  for 
the  remarks  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  minois  is  making 
ttils  af  terncon. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri  has  said. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  was  a 
great  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  splen- 
did administrator,  and  a  devoted  patriot. 
as  well.  He  knows  whereof  he  is  speak- 
ing. 

Mr  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  fis- 
cal year  IMO,  86  percent  of  the  defense 
contracts  were  negotiated  instead  of  be- 
ing let  by  competitive  bidding.  Under 
the  practice  of  negotiated  contracts, 
which  the  Departnaoit  does  business 
with  only  one  or  a  very  few  contractors, 
and  the  bids  are  not  subject  to  outside 
scrutiny  or  competitiM).  the  poartbllitles 
of  abuse  are  manifold.  We  recommended 


traetaoonld  not  be  lei  under  purely  eom- 
petittve  blMi^  type.  Where  eontraets 
could  not  be  let  under  purely  oompctltlw 
methods,  he  baa  shifted  netotlataJ  eon- 
txaefei  from  the  cost-plua-flzed-fce  type 
to  fixed  or  Inettitlve-prlce  type.  The 
eost-ptai^fkzed-fee  contracta  gave  no 
incenthre  for  effldenegr.  and,  indeed,  ae- 
tually  attanulated  mcreased  coeta.  As  I 
have  said,  be  dUf ted  then  to  fixed-fee  or 
tneentlve-prke  contracta  Under  the 
incentive-price  contracts,  if  the  con- 
tractor is  able  to  reduce  costs  below  the 
figure  ot  the  initial  bid,  he  receives  a 
fraction  of  the  saving.  So  in  the  case  of 
the  incentive-price  contracts,  there  is  a 
direct  stimulus  to  reduce  costs.  For 
every  dollar  shifted  from  cost-plus- 
flxed-fee  contracts  to  either  fixed -fee  or 
incentive-price  contracts,  the  Defense 
Department  estimates  that  the  savings 
are  10  cents  on  every  dollar  involved. 
The  projjortion  of  cost-plus-flxed-fee 
contracts  has  been  reduced  from  38  per- 
cent, in  the  first  9  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  to  26  percent  in  the  fiscal  year 
1963;  and  by  the  fiscal  year  1965  the 
Defense  Department  goal  is  to  reduce 
this  percentage  to  12.3 — or,  in  other 
words,  from  three-eighths  to  one-eighth. 
Shifts  from  sole-source  contracts  to 
contracts  subject  to  price  competition 
provide  savings  of  25  cents  on  the  dollar. 
It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  Secretary 
has  moved  to  make  savings  in  the  pro- 
curement system.  If  his  targets  are 
achieved,  the  savings  in  this  area  alone 
win  amoimt  to  over  $1.1  billion,  on  an 
annual  basis,  by  1965 :  and  savings  which 
are  already  in  effect  this  fiscal  year  have 
saved  $500  million  In  this  area. 

INTEOmATION    or   TOX    STT7PLT    8TSTKM 

The  studies  of  the  Bonner  committee 
and  of  our  committee  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  nonweapon  supply  activities 
within  and  among  the  military  services 
have  disclosed  great  wastes  which  have 
been  caused  or  permitted  by  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  supply  systems.  This  waste 
has  come  about  because  of  excessive  in- 
ventories— to  some  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  referred  in  discussing  the 
civilian  stockpiling;  failure  to  secure  the 
lowest  prices  by  coordinated  buying;  ex- 
cessive employment  of  personnel:  the 
duplication  of  warehouses  and  storage 
space;  and  other  tnefBciencies.  The 
Bonner  committee  recommended,  and 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recom- 
mended time  and  time  again,  that  the 
supply  activities  for  nonweapon  Items  be 
consolidated  under  a  single  agency  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  emphasize  that  this  recommendation 
was  made,  not  for  weaptms^which  we 
believed  should  be  handled  by  the  combat 
services,  but  for  nonweapons  Items.  The 
fight  to  get  this  change  accomplished 
that  far  more  contracts  be  let  by  com-d|  has  gone  on  for  over  a  decade,  and  has 
petltive  methods.    Secretary  McNamarir   ***^"  »»«i«t«rf  hv  tt\»  inHiwiHiiai  Barv</>Aa 


agreed  with  these  eritieisms  and  took  the 
foHowtng  action: 

First  of  all,  he  oidexed  an  Immediate 
redaction  of  negotiated  ooDtracts  by  5 
percent.  Furtbetmore.  he  and  Ua  tteel- 
lent  staff  are  pressing — and  have  set 
goals  for  It — to  move  more  contracts 
from  tlie  negotiated  tnn  to  tiw  porely 
competitive  bidding  type.    Where  eon- 


been  resisted  by  the  individual  services 
and  by  some  of  the  contractors  who 
benefited  by  the  prevloiis  inefficient  sys- 
ton.  But  In  this  area,  too.  Secretary 
MeNamaia  acted. 

Be  has  integrated  the  single-manager 
supply  systems,  along  with  the  other 
nonweapon  supply  groups,  into  a  single 
Ageney.  called  the  Defense  Supiriy  Agen- 
cy, whioh  is  responsible  to  htm.    This 


single  Agency  has  been  pot  under  th* 
direcUon  of  a  very  able  gentleman  who 
bears  the  same  name  as  the  Secretary 
but  Is  not  related  to  him— General  Mc- 
Namara. 

Under  a  single  head,  the  s\w>piy  ac- 
tiviUes  of  clothing,  aubaistenoe.  petro. 
lemn.  medical  and  dental  sonphcs.  con. 
stnietion  parts,  aatomotive  parts  aa4 
CQUipraent,  Industrial  hardware,  general 
stores,  electronics,  and  services  such  as 
trafBc  management  have  now  been 
brought  under  one  Agency,  instead  of 
being  under  three,  as  before,  or  under  a 
single  manager.  This  has  been  done 
with  a  net  reduction  of  a  total  of  at  least 
3.700,  and  probably  3.900  Jobs.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  tliat  the  new  Defense  Sup- 
ply Agency  and  the  supply  agencies  oi 
all  the  services  are  now  employing  from 
3,700  to  3,900  less  employees  than  the 
nimiber  of  persons  the  separate  services 
previously  employed  in  these  activities. 
As  of  the  1st  of  July  1W3,  approxi- 
mately 1.9  million  items,  out  of  a  total 
number  of  supply  Items  of  almost  4  mil- 
lion, win  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency.  TWs  is  only 
a  beginning;  and  much  more  needs  to 
be  done,  especially  In  the  area  of  stand- 
ardizing items.  But  great  savings  hav« 
already  been  made  by  this  consolidation. 
Furthermore,  the  Def enae  Supply  Agency 
was  tested  under  fire  during  the  Cid>an 
crisis;  and  the  results  proved  that  such 
a  centralized  supply  system  can  both  save 
money  and  be  efficient. 

That  was  a  real  teat,  last  fail,  because 
quick  action  was  reouired.  It  had  betn 
feared  that  the  conaoUdation  of  the 
services  would  make  them  muaclebound, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  aUe  to  move 
swiftly  enough.  But  the  Defense  8u|>- 
ply  Agency  moved  with  great  cOeiency; 
and  the  troops,  the  ahr  forces,  and  tite 
naval  vessels  were  equipped  and  mack 
ready  for  war.  if  that  had  broken  out. 

That  was  an  eatremely  covrageoitf 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  SecreUry  of 
Defense,  against  tremendous  opposition 
from  groups  which  had  a  selfish  interest 
in  perpetuating  the  old  methods. 

In  this  area,  much  aaore  still  needs  to 
be  done,  for  there  is  do  genuine  reason 
why  areas  such  as  hoapitals,  »>M^itnf 
eonstmetlcai.  hoiiaina.  eontract  and  au- 
ditmc  aenriees.  Ie«al  aervloes.  and  PXa, 
to  name  only  a  few,  stwuld  not  be  con- 
solidated, instead  of  continuing  tiie  pres- 
ent system — to  give  an  example — of  hav- 
ing separate  hospitals  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force,  and  with  some 
of  the  hospitals  only  half  used. 

curxKAL  Accx>nimi«i  amcx  bxposti 
We  further  urged  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment carry  out,  wherever  possible. 
ttie  recommendations  made  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports.  I  think 
It  fair  to  say  that  in  the  past,  theae  were, 
far  more  often  than  not,  igTw>^ip<t 

The  record  of  what  happoked  to  the 
reports  bears  out  that  statement.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  tias  taken  sewal  steps 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  the  reports  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

First  cf  aU.  be  hM  cut  te  half— and 
perhaps  more  than  la  half — tiae  time  al- 
lowed for  bis  own  subordinales  lo  proc- 
ess the  General  Accounting  OOce  re- 
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ports.  This  time  has  been  reduced  from 
a  previous  120  dasrs  to  60  days  or  less. 

Second,  either  he  or  his  deputy — and 
In  some  cases  both  of  them — review  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reports  and 
the  recommendations  it  has  made,  and 
tliey  have  set  up  a  system  to  make  cer- 
tam  tliat  the  recommendations  are  car- 
ried out  or  that  there  is  a  very  good  rea- 
son why  they  cannot  be  carried  out.  In 
other  words,  he  lias  personally  seen  to 
it  Uiat  the  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ports are  acted  upon. 

Third,  he  has  agreed  to  set  up,  outside 
the  Defense  I>partment,  an  independent 
group  to  make  a  review  and  Judgment 
as  to  whether  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  followed  through  on  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  reports. 

It  is  unprecedented  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  be  willing  to  let  outsiders 
pass  upon  the  questiim  of  whether  the 
Department  has  really  tried  to  deal  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  President,  what  a  change  this  is 
over  the  previous  system  of  largely  ig- 
noring these  valuable  reports  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Oflloe.  What  an  Im- 
provement this  ti  over  the  previous 
system.  

OlHia    ACnOMB 

The  Secretary  has  also  taken  action 
in  many  of  the  other  areas  aixmt  which 
we  have  made  recommoidatlons — ^in- 
cluding the  stock  funds,  the  dtqxwal  of 
excess  and  surplus  property,  and  greater 
uae  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  control  over  general  and 
nondefense-t]rpe  activities  common  to 
many  agencies  of  the  Government.  In 
tills  connection.  I  Biay  say  that  the  new 
Administrator  of  ttie  General  Services 
Administration.  Mr.  Boutin,  has  also 
been  making  a  good  record.  I  hope  next 
week  to  submit  a  report  on  his  activities: 
and  I  hc^ie  the  report  will  be  very  re- 
assuring, m  the  area  of  stock  funds, 
however,  I  would  say  that  the  progress 
made  thus  far  is  not  as  great  as  that 
made  in  the  areas  of  ccmsolldatlon  of 
the  supply  systems  and  m  savings  \n 
contracts  and  procurement.  Our  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  press  the  Defense 
Department  about  these  matters. 

There  are  additional  areas  In  which 
great  savings  have  already  been  made. 
These  include  the  refining  of  require- 
ments, especially  of  spare  parts  and  sec- 
ondary items;  the  Increased  use  of  ex- 
cess inventory;  the  eliminaUon  of  gold 
plating;  the  reduction  of  operating 
costs;  and  the  ending  of  unnecessary 
operations.  Examines  include  stand- 
ardizing and  simplifying  procedures, 
such  as  the  consolidation  of  16  requisi- 
tioning systems  into  1;  the  consolida- 
tion of  81  transportaticm  documents 
Into  1 ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  contractors'  reports. 

Aif  AxcAsmo  nayosMAifcs 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  truly  an  amaz- 
ing performance.  In  my  Judgment,  in 
this  area  of  procurement  and  supply, 
Secretary  McNamara's  actions  are  un- 
precedented. He  Is  a  great  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  country  Is  privileged  to 
have  him  as  our  Secretary  oi  Defense 
and  our  country  Is  stronger  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  better  served  because  of  liim. 


He  has  shown,  as  only  few  men  have  the 
ability  to  show,  an  unprecedented  un- 
derstanding of  the  oomplexities  of  tliis 
vast  I3epartment. 

I  am  making  this  speech  today  be- 
cause I  think  the  public  should  know 
tills  and  because  I  l>elleve  that  the  pub- 
lic and  my  colleagues  should  stand  be- 
hind him  in  the  difficult  decisions  he  has 
to  make  and  help  protect  him  from  the 
sniping  which  is  already  imderway. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, as  he  was  leaving  office,  issued 
a  farewell  message  to  the  Nation  in  which 
he  warned  the  Congress  and  the  coiuitry 
against  the  power  of  tiie  military-indus- 
trial complex,  with  which  he  was  well 
acquainted,  but  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  he  had  not  been  able  to  check.  As 
he  left  office,  the  former  President  gave 
as  his  final  Injunction  to  ills  successor 
that  we  should  prevent  that  military-in- 
dustrial complex  from  committing  the 
nations  to  excessive  expenditures  and 
wasting  Its  resources,  although  the  tor- 
mer  President,  as  well  as  the  present 
President,  of  course,  have  sought  to  de- 
fend our  Nation  to  the  very  limit. 

That  military-industrial  complex  is  a 
reality  among  contractors  who  made 
enormous  amounts  by  getting  excessive 
prices  from  the  Government  and  among 
mlUtary  services  which  want  to  run  their 
own  show  and  which  were  and  are  in- 
different to  economy. 

Secretary  McNamara  Is  performing 
some  of  the  labors  of  Hercules.  I  will 
not  describe  which  one  of  the  seven  la- 
bors he  Is  carrying  out,  but  they  are 
important. 

There  is  danger  that  the  Secretary 
will  be  undermined  by  criticism  and  by 
reversal.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
properly  said  that,  of  course,  we  do  not 
agree  with  everything  which  the  Sec- 
retary does.  After  great  perturl>ation  of 
spirit,  I  voted  against  his  recommenda- 
tion last  Thursday  on  the  question  of 
Nike-Zeus  missiles.  But  one  can  say 
that  the  Secretary  is  a  dedicated  and 
efficient  executive.  E^ren  though  we  may 
differ  with  him  from  time  to  time  on  in- 
dividual Items,  the  net  effect  of  his  work 
is  for  the  great  benefit  of  our  Nation, 
and  we  should  all  stand  behind  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Pro- 
curement of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee also  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

STATKmirr  BT  SaCBXTABT  OT  DlVBlfSa  ROBOtT 

8.  IflcNAMAaa  Baruaa  tbx  SuaooMiorrBB  om 
DarEMBB  PaocmnacsMT  or  tbs  JoofT  Eco- 

NOKJO  COaCKIRVB.  Mabch  28,  1008 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  oommlttee, 
it  la  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  come  be- 
fore thla  committee  for  the  first  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  progress  made  by  the  E«partznent  of 
Defense  In  improving  the  economy  and 
efficiency  oc  Its  procurement  and  logistics 
operations.  The  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Procurement  of  the  Joint  Boonomlc  Commit- 
tee la  among  the  pioneers  In  this  effort.  To 
the  conttnulng  interest  and  prodding  of  this 
and  other  committees  of  the  Congress,  we 
owe  much  of  the  progress  achieved  In  this 
area  oyer  the  last  10  years.    The  personal  In- 


terest and  warm  support  of  the  chairman 
and  Mr.  Cnans  and  the  other  members  o< 
the  oconmlttee  hare  been  a  soxirce  at  strength 
to  me  In  my  efforts  to  bring  about  Improve- 
menta  In  our  loglatloa  management,  many  oC 
which  stem  directly  from  the  oommlttee^ 
recommendations. 

As  the  members  of  this  committee  weU 
luiow,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  change  the 
traditional  way  ot  doing  things  In  the  De- 
fense btabUshment.  Many  of  the  actions  we 
have  taken  during  the  last  3  years  to  Improve 
the  management  of  our  procurement  and 
logistics  operations  were  recommended  by 
this  and  other  committees  of  the  Ooagrsas 
and  by  various  nongovernmental  commit- 
tees and  commissions,  10  and  even  15  years 
ago.  For  example,  the  reorganlaatlon  of  the 
Army  technical  services,  which  we  put  Into 
effect  last  year,  had  been  recommended  to 
the  President  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett 
in  1052  with  the  comment  that  "a  reorga- 
nization of  the  technical  services  would  be  no 
more  painful  than  backing  mto  a  bus  saw, 
but  I  believe  that  It  is  long  overdue." 

Resistance  to  change  is  not  unique  to  the 
Defense  Department.  This  same  problem  Is 
also  foTind  In  almost  any  large  business  or- 
ganization. Change  means  that  people 
have  to  releam  the  way  they  are  doing 
things  and  this  Is  always  a  painful  and  time- 
consuming  proeesat  whether  in  defense  lo- 
gistics or  private  business. 

The  term  "loglsUos,"  in  Its  broadest  appli- 
cation, encompasaea  the  entire  spectrum  of 
activity  beginning  with  reaearch  and  develop- 
ment and  extending  through  procurement, 
production,  oonstmetlon  of  fadUtles,  de- 
ployment, supply,  maintenance,  transftorta- 
tlon,  etc.,  and  ending  with  the  disposal  of 
surplus  materiel  and  faeUltles.  In  this 
sense,  otnr  logistics  operations  account  for 
about  three-quarters  of  the  total  Defense 
budget.  Looked  at  in  another  way — our  to- 
tal payroll  for  acUve  duty,  reserve  and  re- 
tired military  personnel  and  all  civilian  per- 
itonnel  aocounts  for  roughly  two-fifths  of  our 
total  budget,  with  the  balance  (about  S30 
bllllonoutof  atotalof  asObUllon)  acoovmted 
for  by  the  purchase  of  goods  and  swloea  of 
all  kinds,  that  Is.  research  and  development; 
the  procurement  of  weapons,  equipment, 
spares,  and  other  consumables:  military  con- 
struction; maintenance;  utllltlea:  etc. 

Tnilj  Important  nvlngs  in  defense  expnd- 
itxuras  can  be  achieved  only  by  attacking 
this  entire  spectrum  of  loglstlas  activities, 
and  that  Is  precisely  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  Decisions  In  the  development  phaae  of 
a  weapons  cystem  will  affect  not  only  the 
cost  of  development  but  also  the  cost  of 
production  and  operation  at  the  system 
thnmghout  Its  life.  As  this  subcommittee 
noted  in  one  of  its  recent  reports,  "It  la 
apparent  that  two  identloal  Items  can  be 
procxired,  stored,  mventorled.  Issued  and 
maintained  In  a  common  way  much  more 
economically  and  efficiently  than  can  two 
different  items."  Tet,  each  new  weapon  or 
piece  of  equipment  that  enters  the  mven- 
tory  brings  with  It  t.hon^n^f  of  new  and 
different  items  of  spares  and  siq>portlng 
equipment.  That  is  why  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  number  of  different 
Items  m  our  logistics  system  and  thereby 
reduce  costs,  must  begm  m  the  research  and 
development  phase. 

BSBBABCR    AND   DKVKLOPKXMT 

The  research  and  development  phase  Itself 
can  be  broken  down  Into  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant sequential  steps: 

1.  Research  (basic  and  applied) :  The  ef- 
fort directed  toward  the  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge  m  such  fields  as  the  physical  and  envi- 
ronmental adenoea,  that  la.  mathemat^, 
physics,  psychology.  bl<dagy,  and  the  medical 
sciences. 

3.  Exploratory  developments:  Work  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  specific  mili- 
tary  fH-oblems,   but  stopping   short   of    the 
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oC  •zparlaMntol  luu«l- 
war*  tor  to«th«to«i  gt  npwtliiatl  tiitlm 

*.  A4,waamt  datratopoMat*:  Pro|«s««  which 
haw  MiTMMMl  to  •  totMt  «!>«•  ttw  «ev«lop- 
maot  vt  vvartaiMitel  hantware  tor  t^nhnif  ] 
or  nfOTtlnnal  twtHif  !•  nqwirML  prkir  to 
the  detarmlnatlon  of  irhathnr  tha  Item 
ahould  ba  «Ulgnad  or  englnaarad  tor  even. 


la  6-  to  S-foot  vavea  and 
cany  a  payload  of  30.000  pounda  over  a  imnce 
at  BOO  Unas.  JTren  though  Tazioua  model 
terta  coodnctad  In  19S3  and  1984  maclriig  a 
number  of  aertoue  dealga  tfeActoneleB.  the 
eoattnuad.    MBthar  teeh- 


4.  SactBearUic  daTak^menta:  Develpp- 
nenti  mihUk  are  bateg  anclMerad  for  aarv- 
ica  uaa,  bat  whloli  bare  not  a«  jet  been 
apivovad  for  production  and  deployment. 

5.  (^wrallfmal  ajatems  development:  Con- 
tinued development,  teat,  evaluation,  and 
deatgn  Improrement  of  projecta  which  have 
already  entered  the  productlonHteployment 
stage. 

It  la  from  the  first  three  categories— re- 
search, exploratory,  and  advanced  develop- 
menta — that  we  acquire  the  "technical  build- 
ing blocka,"  that  Is.  tixe  new  technologiee 
and  critical  components,  that  we  nead  for 
major  syatema  development.  We  cannot  do 
a  proper  job  of  engineering  development, 
least  of  aU  operational  aystema  development. 
^  unleea  theae  building  blocka  are  available. 
Lack  of  attention  to  this  principle  in  the 
past  haa  been  one  of  the  nwjor  c&uaea  of 
waate  and  Inefficiency  in  the  research  and 
devek^unent  program.  All  too  oXten  large- 
aoale  weapon  ayxtem  developments,  and  even 
production  programs,  have  been  undertaken 
before  we  had  clearly  denned  what  was 
wanted  and  before  we  had  clearly  determined 
that  there  cKlatad  a  aultable  technological 
basa  on  which  to  draw  in  developing  a  sys- 
tem. And.  all  too  often  insufflcient  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  how  a  proposed  weapon 
agratem  would  be  used;  what  it  would  cost; 
aad.  flnallj.  wbather  the  contribution  the 
wvapon  could  Bkake  to  oiu  military  capability 
would  be  worth  the  coat.  Let  me  give  you 
a  few  ezamplea  to  lUuatrate  thla  point. 

Here  ts  a  case  where  a  major  development 
program  waa  undertaken  before  a  suitable 
tachnotoglcal  boae  had  been  created. 
Hearty  15  years  and  about  91  billion  had 
been  devoted  to  the  nuclear-powered  atr- 
craft  project  before  it  waa  terminated  In 
IMl.  ThroHghout  its  history  the  program 
was  characterised  by  attempts  to  find  short- 
cuts to  early  flight.  Only  a  relsttvely  small 
fttictlon  of  the  money  expended  was  applied 
to  the  TvaBy  crttlcal  pacing  item,  namely  the 
development  of  an  eflletent  reactor  with  a 
potentfaUj  high  performance.  Moat  of  the 
funds  were  consumed  tn  atreraft  and 
weapon  system  design,  in  trying  to  develop 
turbine  machinery,  ahrraft  components, 
radiation  resistant  tlrea  and  oils,  and  tor 
the  eonstraetlon  of  vartoos  facilities,  many 
of  whleh  would  be  needed  only  in  support 
of  a  flight  test  program.  The  i>oweririant 
development  was  oriented  primarily  to  the 
goal  or  early  flight,  an  approach  whldi 
yielded  llttte.  tf  any.  potential  for  further 
growth  into  a  mlUtarlly  useful  system. 
Ifetther  of  the  two  powerplanta  under  de- 
volopment  at  the  time  the  project  waa  can- 
erted  bfsld  any  great  promlae  as  practical 
propuMoB  units.  Both  would  have  required 
very  largo  atrentft  with  limited  speed  and 
altttodo  eharaeterlstles,  and  involving  severe 
operatlotMU  and  ground  handling  problems 
and  hazards.  Thus,  due  to  the  lack  at  the 
pacing  Item,  it  ia  highly  unUkaiy  that  we 
would  ever  have  obtained  anything  useful 
tram  a  military  point  of  view,  had  we  con- 
tinued the  project. 

Tsx  r«M  jar-vowaaaa  flvimo  boat 

la  a  ease  where  a  project  was 
Into  the  prodoctlon  phiaae  long 
the  basic  daalga  proMsms  were 
YtM  projaet  was  started  tn  IMl  to 
meet  an  anticipated  requirement  for  a  fbst. 
mlna-laylng.  fst-powetad  seaplane,  capable 
or  ftylag  at  tnmaoale  speeda  at  aoa  levtf  and 
at  high  altltadsa,  with  an  aMUty  to  take 


fll^t  tasts  ia  lOM  aad  IBM.  Nevorthelam. 
the  llxst  production  oontxact  for  operattoaal 
aircraft  waa  placed  in  late  IBM.  By  the 
time  thia  project  was  terminated  In  August 
1»5B  the  Oovemment  had  expended  almost 
$460  million,  of  which  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion waa  spent  on  the  production  contract. 
■van  then,  moat  ot  the  technical  problems 
had  still  not  been  solved. 

aic-T3 — oooaa  azboothamic  bbcot  ww»t^« 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  operational  use 
of  a  wei^Mn  was  not  dearly  foreaaen  prior 
to  the  commencement  oi  full  system  devel- 
opment. The  project  was  started  in  June 
1955  and  terminated  In  December  IBM  at  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  about  $80  million, 
•nxe  Oooae  waa  essentially  a  pilotlees  air- 
craft which  was  designed  to  fly  at  about  the 
^leed  of  a  B-$a  and  i^ipear  on  aneaay  radar 
as  a  manned  bomber.  Hm  openUlooal  oon- 
oept  called  for  launchlj^t  Ooose  at  the  same 
time  the  manned  bombers  took  off.  How- 
ever, the  manned  bombers  could  be  recalled 
and  returned  to  their  basea  but  the  Oocae 
could  not  be  recovered  once  It  waa  launched. 
Thus,  the  CkMee  was  incompatible  with  the 
new  concept  of  positive  control  (under 
which  the  bombers  automatleally  return  to 
base  unlaaa  apeciflcaUy  directed  to  ooatlnue 
to  target)  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 

coNSTBUcnoN  or  a  sasio  rsLaKOFs  at  suoas 
oRovx,    w.    va. 

Here  ts  a  cas«  where  the  constructkui  of 
an  extremely  complex  reeearch  faollity  was 
started  before  all  of  the  tt^>'n1ral  problems 
had  been  thoroiighly  studied.  Construction 
of  this  radio  telescope,  known  as  the  Big 
Dish,  was  decided  upon  in  the  fiscal  year 
IBM  budget  at  which  time  Its  total  coat  was 
eatlwwrted  at  $B0  million.  Too  years  later  the 
cost  asttmste  had  rlssn  to  $1M  milUon  and 
to  preclude  a  further  Increaae.  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  established  thla 
amoimt  aa  a  celling  on  the  project.  By  the 
spring  of  IBM  It  waa  clear  tliat  the  cost 
would  amount  to  $19»-M00  asllllon.  without 
any  aansaace  the  facth^  would  meet  the 
originally  stated  requinwniitSL  la  tbs  Ught 
of  this,  aad  other  tectora,  ths  project  wm 
terminated  last  July  at  a  ooat  to  ths  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $70  million. 


BsrufrrioM 

In  order  to  minlmlae  such  probUms  in  the 
future  we  are  now  following  tha  practice 
of  inaugiiratlng  large  system  development 
projects  only  after  completion  of  what  we 
call  a  program  definition  phase.  Tltls  is 
the  phaiss  In  which  we.  togoCbsr  with  our 
eantradcsa.  do  our  th taking  and  planning 
before  wa  start  "bending  metal." 

Very  briefly,  the  program  deflnitton  phase 
begins  with  the  aollcMatlon  of  propoaals  from 
industry  and  Involves  a  ninnber  ot  early 
study  contracts  whose  purpose  is  simply  to 
define  the  program,  prior  to  authcrlatng  ndl- 
seals  dsvslopmeot.  In  ths  sarty  st^ss  sf  the 
prograaa  dsfHitttrw  phase  wa  do  not  sttempt 
to  fstsbnsh  rlgoroos  spscifleatlaiM.  pssfer- 
ring  to  ssaaourage  inltiattve  aad  Innovation 
on  the  part  of  our  contractora  or  contractor 
teams  Indeed,  where  competing  approaches 
present  an  uniiauaUy  dUIlcult  choice,  we  may 
support  more  than  one  approach  through- 
out the  wiiole  program  definition  period. 

Workiag  together,  a  contractor  team  ean 
explore  in  depth  the  many  uaknowna  which 
are  present  in  any  new  effort.  They  can 
accocapUsh  the  overall  system,  dssi^,  define 
ths  subsystsiiB  aad  major  oonpoasnta  and 
begin  tha  aarlj  stagea  of  laboratory  cxpari- 
mentat^oa  and  dealga.  Mbet  tasportaat, 
they  can  kleatlfy  the  erltlcal  prol 
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good  eatimates  of  how  loi^  and  ha» 

much  money  it  will  take  to  aoive  them!^ 

With  thu  information  at  hand,  we  are  in 
a  much  better  poaltlon  to  decide  whether  » 
not  to  proceed  with  full-aeale  development 
And  If  we  decide  on  full-eeale  develoBm^ 
the  baale  actenttflc  and  iaaaj«emsnttasia 
will  have  atready  baen  iwtabllshsd,  wll?^ 
visible  history  of  aQoceeaful  eoUaborattan 
during  the  program  daOnltkm  phaee.  rtaal- 
ly.  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  decialfa 
for  fuU-acale  effort  with  far  greater  aaaur- 
ance  that  the  coet  eatlmatea  are  sound,  thst 
the  performance  of  the  syvtem  win  meet  the 
promise,  and  that  the  mOttary  requlremeot 
will  be  filled  at  the  tlnse  needed. 

Prior  planning,  and  even  faaslWIUy  tas^ 
ing  of  pacing  conponents,  ass  a  lot  rhwtwi 
than  tiavlng  to  reorient,  stretch  ont,  or  ter- 
minate expensive  projecta  after  they  have 
been  started.  There  are.  of  course,  excep. 
tlons  to  this  general  rule.  Where  a  devel- 
opment can  add  a  new  and  unique  dimension 
to  our  military  capaMUty  Ilka  tha  A-  and  B- 
bomlM  and  the  lOBM.  great  oosts  and  rt*s 
are  Jiistifled.  Bttt  soeb  easss  as*  rare.  Tbe 
typical  developoaeot  iMiaiilaas.  If  mnnsaalal. 
to  achieve  a  capability  that  ean  alao  be 
achieved  in  other  wkya  or  repreaanta  an  im- 
provement of  but  modeat  proportlona  in  our 
total  military  capability.  In  theae  caaee  tbe 
urgency  U  not  as  great  and  the  soploymeat 
of  a  more  measured ''^ad  lailsilji  appraack 
to  developmant  and  production  is  folly  Justi- 
fied. In  fact,  I  have  observed  that  in  meet 
cases  careful  and  comprahanalve  prior  plan- 
ning actually  aavea  time  aa  well  as  nuuiry 
and  resmta  In  more  effective  and  more  de- 
pendable weapons. 

Another  major  aouroe  of  waate,  aa  I  noted 
earlier,  to  the  paimBsl  dewalopmant  of  proj- 
ects and  systema  dsslgnad  for  tha  sams  ym- 
sral  mlssiaa.  Ths  cost  of  devakiplag  ne* 
aircraft  today  to  reckoned  in  tha  hundi«<h 
of  millions  of  dollars.  la  the  case  of  tbe 
B-70  the  development  of  three  prototype  air- 
craft wQl  probably  ooat  ua  about  $1.5  billion 
and  they  win  atffl  not  be  dealgned  as  opera- 
tional vehteles.  The  coet  of  dertfoplng  s 
new  major  mlaalle  aystem  to  e>ven 
Wa  havo  Uaveatad  wall  ovar  $1  bttltaai  in  I 
Nlko-Zsos  already  aad  ths  Attsa  and  Tit 
davelopmaniU  ran  wall  over  $S  hlUlon 
■van  tha  cost  of  daveJoplag  a  new  aircraft 
engine  to  tbe  point  of  prodiictlon  la  about 
$IM  million. 

But  thto  ia  only  the  beginning  of  the  tn- 
creaaed  cost.  If  two  models  are  produced 
where  one  could  do  the  Job^  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  alao  Increasad.  T«o  prodnottoa 
Unas  Instsad  of  ons  most  bs  ss$  np  and 
tooled  and  tha  economiea  of  lwv»  aeala. 
repetitive  production  are  loat.  thua  algnlfl- 
cantly  increaalng  the  ooat  par  unit.  Two 
aeparate  pipellnea  of  aparea  and  tmlque  sup- 
port equipment  Instead  of  one  moat  be 
eetabtlshed  In  the  loglaUoB  system,  with  all 
the  additional  easts  Invt^ved.  And.  finally, 
two  aeU  of  obsolete  spares  aad  support 
equlpoasnt  Instead  of  ozw  win  eventually 
have  to  be  diapoasd  of  whan  the  end  item 
to  AnaUy  phsasd  out  of  ths  inventory.  We 
have  on  hand,  at  this  very  nK>ment.  mote 
than  $12  bUlion  of  "excess  and  long  a\;pply" 
items  in  our  inventorlea.  excluding  the  bll- 
Ilona  of  dollars  of  stirplus  obsolete  msjor 
end  ItesM  which  have  to  be  disposed  of  each 
year.  Thua  there  are  very  great  economic 
incentlvee  for  reducing  the  noaaher  of  dif- 
ferent weapon  ayatama  and  major  Items  of 
equipment  in  our  Inventorlea. 

wmx-TALoa  coNTaovzasT 
Tet  the  record  to  replete  with  inatancee  of 
duplicate  developoaenta.  Ons  of  the  most 
memorable  casss  of  parallel  weapon  projects 
condoeted  madsr  ths  atoploes  of  different 
ewvlees  waa  the  mka-l^loa  controversy.  Tbe 
land-haaad  Tkloa.  aa  A»  Ttacm  Sponsored 
adaptation  of  tha  Mavy  atoipboiBS  TUos.  was 
dlrecUy  competitive  with  the  Army^  Nike-B 
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(Uter  tbe  Mike-Harculss)  development,  the 
foUow-on  effort  to  the  Mlke-AJax.  The  hto- 
tory  of  this  controversy  waa  oomplleatad  by 
the  roles  and  mlaalona  tosue  which  nead  not 
ooDoem  ua  in  thto  contest.  What  to  of  in- 
terest here,  however,  to  the  fact  that  theee 
parallel  developments  proceeded  right  up  to 
the  point  where  both  were  about  to  be  pro- 
duced and  deployed. 

At  thto  point,  however.  Congress  balked  at 
the  proq>ect  of  such  an  obvious  duplication 
and  refused  to  authorlae  the  use  of  construc- 
tion funds  for  TSlos  until  the  Department  of 
Defense  oomptoted  an  evaluation  of  the  two 
systems  and  came  forth  with  spedflc  recom- 
mendations.    Aa  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Armed    Servlcea    Committee    stated:    "The 
committee  concluded   that   both   the  Army 
and  Air  Force  are  aaaigned  overlapping  roles 
and  missions  In  the  antiaircraft  and  conti- 
nental  air   defense   fields.  •   •  •  The    com- 
mittee believes  that  nnlasa  concise  responsi- 
bilities are  assigned,  duplication  of  weapon 
systems    ooeUng    In    the   mulUbilUon-doUar 
ranges  might  result  and  that  such  duplica- 
Uon  would  obviously  be  too  costly  as  well  as 
inexcusable    from    a    military    standpoint." 
Faced  with  thto  mandate,  reaponsibility  for 
land-based  Talos  was  transferred  to  the  Army 
In  the  fall  of  IBS?.    Following  an  evaluation 
study,  the  Army  cancelled  the  project  in  July 
of  IBM  at  a  coet  of  the  Government  of  $1 18 
million. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  burden  thto  com- 
mittee with  a  recitation  of  the  Thor-Juplter 
controversy  which  involved  eaaentially  the 
same  kind  of  iaaue. 

Mxn.TiPLx  AncxArr  xncins  dkvxu>pmknt 
Another  area  in  which  unneceaaary  dupli- 
cation haa  long  existed  to  in  Jet  aircraft  en- 
gine  derelc^xnent.      While   there   may   have 
been  a  Juatificatlon  In  the  early  atagea  for 
a  large  niunber  of  differing  projecta.  Jet  en- 
gine technology  haa  now   reached  a  point 
where  parallel  development  to  no  longer  Jus- 
tified.   Indeed  the  time  has  come  where  we 
should  make  use.  wherever  possible,  of  en- 
glnea  already  developed.    Thto  we  have  done 
in  the  case  of  the  new  C-141  cargo  tranqx>rt 
aircraft.    Here  we  had  a  choice  of  developing 
an  entirely  new  engine,  which  would  prob- ' 
ably  have  given  thto  aircraft  perhapa  a  3  to  3 
percent  improvement  in  overall  performance, 
or  of  using  an  already  developed  engine,  the 
Tr-33,  at  a  saving  In  development  ooaU  alone 
of  well  over  $100  million.     Considering  the 
addlUonal  aaving  which  wiU  accrue  In  pro- 
duction coata  and  later  in  aupply  and  main- 
tenance ooato.  it  was  clear  that  we  should  use 
the  TF-33  engine. 

««oi,Ti»t«  nowm  AacaAFr  DzviLoncsirTs 
One  of  the  most  ooatly  areas  <rf  duplica- 
Uon  has  been  that  of  fighter  aircraft      Ftor 
example.  In  the  IBM-M  period  there  were  no 
less  than  four  alroraft  under  development 
to  perform  tbe  fighter  nUaalon— two  in  the 
Navy  and  two  In  the  Air  Woroe.     The  Navy 
aircraft  were  the  F4R-I  and  the  FSU-«    Jhe 
Air  Force  aircraft  were  the  F-106  and^the 
F-107.     One  might   argue   that   there   were 
spe^al    requiremenu    aaaoclated    vrlth    Air 
Force  and  Navy  mlaatooa  which  neceaaltated 
baaically  different  aircraft.     Bven  ao.   both 
theF4H-l  and  the  FBU-S  were,  aa  the  Hotiae 
Appropriationa  Coounittee  noted  in  Ita  re- 
port on  the  IBM  defanae  approprtotloo  bUl. 
all-weather  flghtera  with  approximately  the 
aame   miaaion  and   oparaUonal  characterto- 
tlca."     Aceordingly,  the  committee  directed 
the  Navy  to  "take  prompt  acUon  to  decide 
which  of  theee  aircraft  it  wlU  place  in  pro- 
duction.   Thto  should  be  aooompliahed  at  an 
earlier  date  and  with  fewer  teet  and  evalua- 
tion  aircraft   than   to   preeently   scheduled  " 
The  Navy  eventually  choae  the  F4H-1   for 
producUon.  but  by  the  time  the  nu-3  de- 
velopment was  terminated.  It  had  coat  the 
Oovemment  over  $IM  million. 

In  the  eaae  of  the  Air  POroe.  the  P-107  waa 
terminated  at  a  coet  of  about  $88  million. 


Bven  ao,  two  of  the  four  aircraft,  the  F4H 
and  the  F-106.  were  actually  plased  in  pro- 
duction. A  oomprehenaive  analyato  of  theee 
two  production  programa  in  IBdl  oonvinoed 
me  that  one  aircraft,  tbe  P4H,  oould  meet 
the  need  of  the  Air  Foroe  aa  well  aa  the  Navy, 
and  do  it  better  than  the  F-106.  Accord- 
ingly, further  procurement  of  the  F-106  haa 
been  terminated  and  the  F4H.  now  dealg- 
nated  tbe  F-4,  will  be  bought  for  both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  In  addition,  I  have 
aaaigned  aupply  management  reaponslblUUes 
for  all  spare  parts  and  components  peculiar 
to  the  F-4  aircraft  to  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  I  have  asked  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  to  develop  and  submit  to  me,  for 
my  approval.  Joint  plans  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  aircraft. 

■nrx 
Perhapa  the  most  important  single  action 
we  have  taken  thus  far  to  reduce  the  nimi- 
ber  of  different  weapon  systems  in  our 
inventory  to  the  TFX.  which  has  been  ao 
prominent  in  the  news  of  late.  Thto  aircraft 
development  to  designed  to  p»rovide  a  replace- 
ment for  the  F-4.  Instead  of  developing  and 
producing  two  separate  aircraft,  one  for  the 
Navy  and  another  for  the  Air  Force,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  F-106  and  the  F4H, 
we  decided  to  develop  and  produce  one  air- 
craft which  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
both  aervicea.  Admittedly,  thto  to  not  a 
aimple  imdertaklng.  The  development  of  a 
major  weapon  ayatem  to  meet  tbe  require- 
menu of  more  than  one  aervioe  to  aomething 
of  a  precedent  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
It  took  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  man-hours  of  intensive  study 
by  both  the  Defense  Department  and  indus- 
try to  perfect  thto  plan. 

y*l  It  should  be  clear  to  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  economy  and  efnciency  in  the 
Defense  Establishment  that  we  can  no  longer 
affcnrd  to  undertake  major  development  proj- 
ects to  meet  unilateral  service  requirements 
where  a  single  project  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  more  than  one  service.  The  addl- 
Uonal coata  involved  are  much  too  great. 
From  here  on  out,  we  must  seek  to  develop 
weapon  systems  to  perform  a  military  task. 
and  if  it  so  happens  that  more  than  one  serv- 
ice haa  the  aame  taak  then  they  vrlU  be  re- 
quired, as  a  general  rule,  to  use  the  same 
weapon  system  wherever  thto  can  be  accom- 
plished without  compromtolng  essential  mil- 
itary requirements.  Where  operational  con- 
ditions vary,  as  for  example,  in  attack  carrier 
operations,  the  mlnlmxmi  number  of  changes 
in  the  common  system  wUl  be  made  to 
accommodate  these  differences. 

Thto  to  the  principle  involved  and  I  think 
everyone  wUl  agree  it  to  an  entirely  aound 
one.  WhUe  one  might  argue  as  to  precisely 
how  much  one  ayatem  would  aave  as  com- 
pared with  two.  I  believe  everyone  would 
agree  that  the  aaving  In  logtotlcs  costs,  as  I 
am  using  the  term  here  today,  cannot  help 
but  be  very  eubatantlal.  In  the  case  of  the 
TFX  we  believe  theee  savings  will  amount 
to  at  least  a  billion  dollars  in  development, 
production,  and  operating  costs  over  the  life 
cycle  of  this  aircraft. 

DXTAXTMEMT   OV    DKTKNSK    COST    XXOVCTIOM 
^         PBOOSAM 

Becaiiae  of  the  great  uncertaintiea  inher- 
ent in  reeearch  and  development,  we  have 
not  attempted  to  establish  precise  monetary 
savings  targeU  of  that  part  of  the  "logtotlcs 
■«>ectrum, '  aa  we  have  for  procurement,  pro- 
ducUon. oonstrucUon.  aupply,  maintenance 
tran^wrUUon,  etc.  For  the  Utter,  we  have 
established  specific  tlme-phaaed  Defense 
Department  gocOs  for  some  24  areas  of  logto- 
tlcs management.  Selected  goato  in  turn 
have  been  eatabltohed  for  the  Military  De- 
partmenu  and  Defenae  Agencies  (i.e.,  DBA 
and  DCA)  ao  that  our  key  logiaUca  managers 
know  exacUy  what  to  expected  of  them 
Theee  goato  are  admittedly  amblUous  and 
will  be  achtoved  only  if  all  management 
leveto  in  the  Defense  Department  give  them 


continuing,  high  prtori^  attenUon.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  servloe  Saerstarlea  and  agency 
heads  have  been  directed  to  make  a  monthly 
or  quarterly  review  of  progrees  achtoved  and 
to  report  the  results  to  my  oOce.  These  re- 
poru  are  audited  by  the  Comptroller,  both 
with  regard  to  the  goato  and  the  progress 
against  them. 

Ttie  current  cost  reduction  goato  are  sum- 
marized in  the  attached  Uble.  (Not  printed 
in  Rbcoko.]  The  last  two  columns  show  the 
goato  reported  to  the  President  last  July. 
Management  improvement  acUons  instituted 
In  1962  and  planned  for  fiscal  year  1B63 
should  ultimately  produce  annual  savings  of 
about  $1.9  billion.  Our  goal  for  end  fiscal 
year  1965  is  to  initiate  acUona  which  will 
Increase  the  rate  of  savings  to  about  $3.5 
billion  a  year.  These  are  higher  goato  than 
those  reported  to  the  President,  but  I  t>elleve 
they  can  be  achieved  with  a  real  effort  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Morrto  will  dlscuaa  these  goato  In  de- 
tail later  and  give  you  an  up-to-date  prog- 
gress  report  on  their  attainment.  What  I 
would  Uke  to  do  at  thto  Ume  to  to  discuss 
some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles 
upon  which  these  objectives  have  been 
developed. 

BUTINC  ONLY  WHAT  WX  NXSD 

Before  we  can  intelllgenUy  decide  what  to 
buy.  we  must  first  determine  precisely  what 
to  needed,  and  vrhat  to  needed  muat  be  dl- 
recUy related  to  reallsUc  and  soundly  con- 
ceived military  plana  and  policiea.  All  too 
often  in  the  paat,  noatertol  requirementa  were 
determined  on  the  baato  of  unrealtotic  mili- 
tary plana  which  themaelvea  refiected  the 
wide  divergence  of  views  among  the  services 
as  to  the  probable  nature  of  a  future  war. 
For  example,  the  Air  ront,  planning  eaaen- 
tially for  a  short  nuclear  war,  was  not  buying 
enough  combat  conaumablea  to  aupport  the 
Army  In  a  conventional  limited  war.  And  the 
Army,  envtolonlng  a  long,  large-scale  gen- 
eral war,  was  generating  requirements  so 
large  as  to  be  useleaa  in  planning  Sa  actual 
procurement  programa.  Aa  a  result,  serious 
imbalancee  developed  in  the  stocks  of  weap- 
ons, equipment,  and  combat  conatunables 
held  by  different  aervloes  and  even  within 
the  inventoriee  of  a  alngle  service. 

Therefore,  one  of  my  flrat  acUona  in  the 
logtotlcs  managemeht  area  was  to  Insure  that 
the  requirementa  caleulatlona  for  our  m^Jor 
combat  Items  were  soundly  based  on  unlBed 
contingency  planning  and  realistic,  attain- 
able logistics  objecttves.  By  redefining  our 
logistics  objectives  to  accord  with  approved 
Defense  Department-wide  contingency  plans 
we  were  able  to  reduce  our  total  stated  ma- 
terial requirements  by  some  $24  billion.  By 
setting  out  realisUc  goato  that  could  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
we  have  been  able  to  assure  that  the  readiness 
levels  of  all  related  elements  of  the  military 
forces  are  raised  together  and  maintained  In 
balance,  one  with  another. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  1861,  In  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  the  fiscal 
year  1963  budget,  with  the  estebltohment  of 
a  specific  procurement  obJecUve  for  a  large 
number  of  Important  Itenu  needed  to  In- 
sure that  all  of  our  forces  could  engage  In 
sustained  nonnuclear  combat  operations  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time.  In  the  19«4 
budget,  now  before  the  Congress,  we  pro- 
poee  to  take  another  step  to  a  stUl  higher 
level  of  readiness,  but  again  with  an  eye  to 
the  balance  among  aU  the  related  elemenu 
of  the  forces. 

In  moving  toward  thto  goal,  we  are  giving 
priority  to  thoee  items  in  which  we  are  most 
seriously  short,  and  to  those  new  Items  which 
offer  large  Improvements  In  combat  effec- 
Uveness  in  relaUon  to  their  ooat.  Modem- 
izaUon  simply  for  Its  own  sake  to  a  luxury 
we  cannot  afford.  Only  by  carefully  hus- 
banding our  resources  can  we  Insure  that 
all   of   our   essential   materiel  requirements 
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•re  BMt  and  that  all  at  our  foroas  are  aup- 
pUed  and  equipped,  on  a  balanced  baala. 
and  are  able  to  carry  out  the  plana  we  hare 
aet  for  tb«n. 

We  are  alao  taking  steps  to  get  away  Crom 
the  uae  of  often  arbitrary  and  wasteful  rule- 
of-thumb  meaaxiree  for  determining  pipeline 
requirements.  Instead  of  simply  adopting 
ft  -standard  factor  for  pipeline  computations, 
we  tn\i»t.  at  least  In  the  case  of  high  cost, 
major  end  Items  and  components,  determine 
quantitative  requirements  on  an  Item-by- 
Item  basis.  We  must  explore  every  oppor- 
tunity to  shorten  leadtlmes  by  using  our 
transportation  resources  more  effectively,  by 
talcing  steps  to  increase  the  post  D-day  pro- 
duction potential,  etc.  It  Is  obvious  that 
very  great  savings  are  possible  if  we  are  able 
to  reduce  the  pipeline  requirements  without 
adversely  affecting  combat  readiness.  Let 
me  give  you  a  specific  example:  In  the  case 
of  the  M-88  tank  recovery  vehicle,  we  found 
that  the  substitution  of  a  fully  adequate 
transit  pipeline  factor  of  55  days  for  the  pre- 
viously used  arbitrary  factor  of  120  days  en- 
abled us  to  realize  savings  of  $12.5  million 
on  Just  this  one  Item.  These  actions  not 
only  reduce  procurement  requirements,  they 
also  reduce  storage''  and  maintenance  coets 
for  the  entire  operational  life  of  the  item 
and.  eventually,  the  amount  of  surplus 
which  has  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  problem  of  setting  sound  requirement 
standards  for  major  Items  of  equipment  is 
admittedly  dllBcult:  however,  in  the  area  of 
"supply  Inventories"  the  logistics  manage- 
ment problem  becomes  far  more  complicated. 
This  complexity  U  caused  primarily  by  the 
great  number  and  diversity  of  the  items  In- 
volved— nearly  4  million  different  items,  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $40.6  bUIion,  currently  being 
carried  in  our  supply  system.  Because  these 
Items  are  ao  numerous  and  diverse,  we  simply 
must  decentralize  their  management.  How- 
ever, when  we  do  so.  we  then  encounter  the 
tendency  of  each  echelon  in  the  supply  sys- 
tem to  Introduce  unilateral  safety  factors 
into  Its  requirement  calculations.  The  final 
result,  of  eotirse,  is  that  the  computed  re- 
qtilreinent  often  grossly  overstates  true 
needs.  To  Improve  the  soundness  of  our 
supply  item  requirement  calculations,  we 
are  undertaking  a  series  of  management  Im- 
provement actions  such  as  wider  application 
of  automatic  data  processing  eqviipment,  the 
increased  use  of  fast  logistics  communica- 
tion links,  and  the  continuous  review  and  re- 
definition of  safety  factors  In  ova  require- 
ments computations. 

It  Is  not  enoxigh  to  determine  simply  the 
quantitative  requirements  for  equipment 
and  supplies.  We  miost  also  determine  the 
qualitative  requirements  as  welL  There  Is 
no  point  in  paying  for  performance  or  quality 
features  that  are  not  needed  to  accomplish 
the  essential  military  task.  In  any  meaning- 
ful sense,  prociu-ement  of  excessive  quality, 
which  we  call  gold-plating,  is  Just  as  waste- 
ful as  procurement  of  excessive  quantities. 
While  It  Is  understandable  that  an  item  cost- 
ing $1,000  may  perform  more  effectively  than 
another  costing  half  as  much,  we  must 
always  make  a  Judgment  as  to  whether  the 
additional  performance  is  worth  the  doubled 
cost.  This  will  always  be  a  most  difficult 
area,  since  informed  Judgment  is  reqiilred 
in  all  such  determinations.  It  is  an  area, 
however,  in  which  we  have  only  Just 
scratched  the  surface  of  potential  manage- 
ment Improvement  and  In  which  we  feel  that 
substantial  additional  savings  can  be  made 
in  the  future. 

OONSOLmATION       OF       COMMON       SX7PPLT       AND 

BXBvxcx  Acnvinca 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  we  are  "buying 
only  what  we  need"  we  rauat  know  exactly 
i^iat  we  already  have  on  hand  and  on  order: 
and  this,  In  an  organization  as  huge,  diverse 
and  far  flung  as  the  Defense  Department  is 


far  from  a  shnple  problem.    This  is  particu- 
larly true  with  regard  to  long  supply  and 
•zceos  items,  one  of  the  meet  galling  and 
troublesome  areas  of  logistics  management. 
Tnrtwnees  of  one  Service  buying  items  that 
are  being  disposed  of  by  another  are,  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  most  unexplalnable  and  Inex- 
cusaDle  kind  of  waste.    Yet  this  |nt>blem  can 
never  be  entirely  avoided  as  long  as  you  have 
different    parts   of   the   organlzaUon    buying 
and  managing  the  same  items.     One  solu- 
tion, of  course,  is  to  have  only  one  element  of 
the  organization  purchase  and  manage  all 
commonly      used      supplies      and      services, 
wherever    centralized    procurement   is    Indi- 
cated.    And  this  has  been  the  solution  long 
favored  by  many  Members  of  the  Congress. 
The  trend  toward  the  consolidation  of  the 
logistics  functions,   including  the   proc\ire- 
ment  of  common  items  of  supply  and  serv- 
ices, has  been  underway  in  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment for  a  long  time.    Certainly,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  the  sentiment,  espe- 
cially within  the  Congress,  for  faster  progress 
toward  consolidation  grew  markedly  stronger. 
Following  the  Unlffcatlon  Act.  the  problem 
of    overlapping    logistics    functions    in    the 
Defense  Department  drew  the  repeated  at- 
tention and  criticism  of  the  Congress.     Be- 
ginning with   the   recommendations   of   the 
Bonner  subcommittee  in  1962.  the  efforts  of 
members  of  this  committee  in  effecting  pas- 
sage of  the  Oldahoney  amendment  to  the 
1953    Defense    appropriation    bill    and    later 
the    McCormack -Curtis    amendment    to    the 
Reorganization    Act  of    1958,  Congress  con- 
tinually prodded  the  Department  in  the  di- 
rection of  truly  unified  lc>glstlC8  management. 
The      Defense      Establishment,     however, 
moved  very  cautiously  toward  that  objective 
with  various  improvisations  such  as  coordi- 
nated procurement,  Joint  procurement  agen- 
cies and  later  the  establishment  of  single 
managers  for  common  supplies  and  services 
and  the  creation  of  certain  defensewlde  co- 
ordinating agencies  such  as  the  Armed  Forces 
Supply   Support    Center.     These    improvisa- 
tions, however,  did  not  get  to  the  core  of  the 
problem — the     need     for    a    single     agency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  procuring 
and  managing  all  commonly  used  and  cen- 
trally procured  supplies  and  services. 

I  remember  a  presentation  made  to  me 
back  In  1961  dealing  with  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardisation in  the  clothing  area.  Bach  serv- 
ice, for  example,  was  buying  a  different  type 
Off  butcher  smock,  each  In  several  sizes — a 
total  of  18  different  inventory  items.  Today 
we  stock  only  two  types  in  fewer  sizes — a 
total  of  seven  different  Inventory  items.  You 
all  know  the  story  of  the  belt  buckles  and 
the  exercise  bloomers. 

Thus  one  of  the  first  and  moat  prewlng 
tasks  I  had  to  face  when  I  assxuned  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  the  solution 
of  this  long-standing  problem  of  the  man- 
agement of  coounon  supplies  and  services. 
In  reviewing  the  efforts  that  had  been  made 
since  World  War  II,  I  concluded  that  this 
problem  must  be  attacked  head-on.  It 
seemed  clear  to  me.  as  it  had  to  this  commit- 
tee for  many  years,  that  only  through  the 
establishment  of  a  separate,  single  supply 
support  agency  could  we  ever  hope  to  find 
a  lasting  solution.  The  result  was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  which 
now  doe*  the  buying,  the  stocking,  and 
where  necessary,  the  siirplus  disposal  of  a 
wide  range  of  commonly  used  suppllee  and 
services.  Within  its  area  of  responsibility, 
it  will  greatly  help  to  insure  that  we  "buy 
only  what  we  need." 

Already,  the  new  Agency  has  made  po«- 
slble  a  personnel  reduction  of  3,700  In  the 
fiscal  year  1964  budget  with  an  operations 
and  maintenance  saving  of  $33  million.  In- 
ventory Is  expected  to  be  reduced  by  $332 
million  during  the  current  flsoU  year  with 
a  further  reduction  of  $112  million  in  fiscal 
year  1964.     DaA  now  handles  about  1  mll- 
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lion  supply  items  but  the  nxmiber  of  differ 
ent  storage  polnte  Is  being  reduced  from  n 
to  11.  ' 

The  baale  principle  that  there  should  be  a 
single  agency  to  procure  and  manage  ooca- 
mon  items  of  supply  or  eery  ices  for  all  users 
U,  as  this  committee  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  as  valid  for  the  Oovemment  as  a  whols 
as  it  is  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
Therefore,  in  our  own  efforts  to  obtain 
greater  efficiency  tlirough  the  consolidaUoo 
of  common  logistics  support  activities  w« 
should  not  restrict  ourselves  to  Defense 
agencies  alone.  Whenever  we  find  that  it 
is  more  economical  to  use  the  capabilities  or 
facilities  of  other  Oovermnent  agencies,  with 
no  loss  In  military  effecUveneea,  and  at  the 
same  or  less  cost,  we  should  not  and  have 
not  hesitated  to  do  so.  The  General  Serv- 
ices  Administration  annually  buys  for  m 
about  $770  million  of  conunon-use  Itenu 
such  as  office  supplies,  furniture  and  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment.  This 
agency  also  helps  us  In  the  screening  and 
disposal  of  surplus  property,  in  the  leasing 
and  maintenance  of  real  property,  the  stor- 
age of  records,  the  purchase  of  utUitles,  etc. 

BTTTINO    AT    THX    LOWSBT   SOUNO   PaiCS 

Once  we  have  determined  what  it  is  we 
need  to  buy.  the  next  problem  is  to  procure 
It  at  the  lowest  sound  price  considering,  of 
course,  quality  and  delivery  dates.  FOr  over 
100  years,  formal  advertising  has  been  the 
preferred  method  of  Government  procure- 
ment. This  method  not  only  Insures  that 
the  price  discipline  of  the  competitive  sys- 
tem is  harnessed  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  but  It  also  minimizes  the  rUk 
of  bias  and  preferential  treatment  in  tbs 
awarding  of  contracts.  However,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  11  only  a  small  portion  of 

defense  prociirement  has  be«n  awarded  on 
a  formally  advertised  basis.  To  a  major 
extent  this  was  unavoidable,  as  only  con- 
ventional classes  of  equipment  and  supplies, 
purchased  repetitively  in  voltmie.  lend  them- 
selves fully  to  proctirement  by  this  method. 

Formal  advertising  Is  Inappropriate  for 
virtually  all  research  and  development  work 
and  for  the  acquisition  of  many  of  today's 
sophisticated  weapon  systems,  where  it  la 
impossible  to  draw  up  detailed  specifications 
in  advance  and  make  firm  fixed-price  con- 
tracts, with  selection  based  on  price  alone. 
Moreover,  there  are  a  number  of  other  sit- 
uations where  formal  advertising  Is  not 
applicable  by  law;  for  example,  small  busi- 
ness set-asldee.  small  purchases  (under 
$2,500).  emergency  purchases,  the  procure- 
ment of  perishable  subsistence,  and  items 
subject  to  military  security  classification. 
These,  too.  serve  to  reduce  the  portion  of 
defense  procurement  that  can  be  accom- 
plished through  formal  advertising. 

Notwithstanding  these  limitations,  we 
are  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  expand  the 
use  of  formal  advertising.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  so-called  two-step  procurement 
procedxire  recently  approved  by  the  OAO 
^hould  prove  extremely  helpful  where  pre- 
cise design  Is  not  as  important  as  specific 
performance  characteristics.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure bidders  are  first  asked  to  submit  pro- 
posals to  meet  specific  performance  criteria 
without  providing  a  price  quotation.  These 
proposals  are  then  examined  by  the  Oov- 
emment engineers  and  buyers,  and  those 
which  meet  the  desired  performance  char- 
acteristics are  approved.  In  the  second  step, 
bidders  whose  products  have  been  approved 
then  submit  sealed  bids  and  the  contract  Is 
awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder 
under  the  formal  advertising  procedure. 
nrcBXAanvo  raicx  compbrtzoh 

But  the  fact  that  for  much  ot  our  tge- 
curement  we  cannot  rely  on  formal  advertis- 
ing doee  not  mean  that  we  ahould  not  de- 
mand and  facilitate  competition  for  defense 
contracts.    This,  in  fact,  has  beeta  one  of  my 
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ytiaol|ial  objeetiTea,  mot  only  in  the  procure- 
ment  area  but  alao  in  rwearoh  and  derelop- 
BMnl 

One  way  in  which  we  earn  increase  oompe- 
tlUon  is  to  — «t«ti— 1»«  soie-sooroe  proeure- 
■oent  wlierein.  for  acampie.  we  automatloaUy 
buy  spares  and  spare  parts  from  the  orlgliiAl 
producer  of  the  end  ItaaL  By  breaking  out 
these  spares  from  the  main  contract  we  can 
procure  them  separately  through  competi- 
tive procedures.  This,  ot  course,  entails  the 
Identification  of  the  spares  or  spare  parts, 
the  preparation  of  procurement  ^woUlca- 
tloos.  and  the  seeking  out  of  souroee  of  sup- 
ply la  order  to  pennlt  competitive  bidding. 
In  this  effort,  we  have  concentrated,  first  on 
the  lilgh  dollar  value  items  already  in  the 
defense  supply  system.  Now  we  are  aeeklng 
to  apply  this  technique  to  new  items  as  they 
e^ter  the  supply  system  and  to  develop  uni- 
form procedures  for  screening  and  Identify- 
ing such  Items  in  current  and  future  pro- 
curements. 

We  are  also  trying  to  introduce  competi- 
tion at  an  earlier  stage  in  our  procurement 
process  at  the  point  where  a  new  item  is 
ready  to  be  moved  from  development  into 
production.  If  successful,  this  would  en- 
able us  to  avoid  paying  a  price  premitim  on 
the  first  large-scale  production  buy.  But  uae 
of  this  method  does  open  up  a  whole  series 
of  new  and  dllBcult  problems.  In  order  to 
introduce  competition  early  in  the  procure- 
ment cycle,  we  mtist  see  to  it  that  the  neces- 
sary drawings  and  technical  data  are  pro- 
duced during  the  development  phase  so  that 
they  may  be  available  at  the  time  the  first 
procxu^ment  Is  nude.  This  is  not  always 
possible,  especially  where  time  is  critical  or 
where   the   design   is  still   subject   to  major 

Change.  Also,  where  large  engineering  and 
tooling  costs  are  involved.  It  is  unlikely  that 
any  new  source  would  be  able  to  compete 
successfully  against  the  development  con- 
tractor who  may  have  already  completed  a 
large  part  ot  the  production  engineering  and 
tooling. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  very 
large  savings  can  be  achieved  by  increasing 
competition.  We  estimate  these  savings  at 
about  26  cents  on  each  doUar  shifted  from 
noncompetitive  to  competitive  procurement 
and  this  is  the  b«sis  upon  which  we  have 
computed  the  savings  ot  nearly  $500  million 
per  year  to  be  achieved  by  fiscal  year  1966, 
as  shown  on  the  following  chcu^  (chart  not 
printed  In  Rsooao) . 

KXOUCnON  IN  CPTF  CONXaACTS 

It  has  long  been  recognised  that  cost-plus- 
fixed-fee  contracts  iisually  provide  no  incen- 
tive for  economy,  or  superior  performance. 
Nevertheless,  in  recent  years,  an  increasing 
share  of  our  prooxrement  has  been  carried 
out  \mder  CPFF  contracts,  rising  from  about 
13  percent  in  1952  to  nearly  88  percent  diirlng 
the  first  9  months  of  1961.  To  some  extent, 
this  shift  to  CPFF  contracting  was  \inavold- 
able  because  of  the  exploding  technology  of 
the  l950's  which  Introduced  unprecedented 
complexity  and  sophistication  in  our  eqxiio- 
ment. 

However,  even  where  firm  fixed-price  con- 
tracUng  U  not  feasible.  penalUes  and  re- 
wards can  still  be  utiliaed.  There  are  other 
techniques  available  through  which  we  can 
provide  incentives  to  the  Defense  contractor 
to  perform  economically  and  efO^ently.  The 
most  important  method  is  the  xise  of  in- 
cenUve  contracts  in  which  the  contractor's 
fee  Is  increased  if  he  betters  the  target  price 
or  target  performance  goals,  or  conversely. 
Is  reduced  or  eliminated  entirely  if  he  falls 
to  meet  the  contract  targets.  By  fiscal  year 
1965.  we  hope  to  reduce  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts  to  about  12^  percent  of  our  toUl 
contract  awards,  with  an  eventual  annual 
savings  of  nearly  $700  million.  Already  in 
the  first  8  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year 
we  have  reduced  the  cost-plus-fixed-fee  con- 


tracts to  about  2S.S  paxoant  ot  tbs  total  as 
compared  to  S8  percent  in  the  first  •  months 
of  1961,  as  shown  on  tha  following  chart 
(chart  not  printed  in  ItocoBB) . 


An  eq\ially  Important  part  of  our  cost  re- 
duction program  Is  our  effort  to  reduce  the 
day-to-day  costs  of  operating  the  Defense 
■stablishment.  One  important  aspect  of 
this  effort  has  been  our  program  for  the 
dosing  of  unneeded  bases  and  installations. 
To  date,  we  have  announced  plans  to  close  or 
reduce  in  scope  some  330  activities,  of  which 
72  are  located  overseas  and  268  within  the 
United  States.  As  Assistant  Secretary  Mor- 
ris will  report  in  detail  later,  good  progress 
has  been  made  In  carrying  out  these  an- 
nounced closures  and  continuous  studies  are 
being  made  to  identify  additional  installa- 
tions and  bases  that  can  be  reduced  or  closed 
In  future  years.  We  expect  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1966  to  have  initiated  actions 
which  will  eventually  save  over  $440  million 
per  year.  Progress  to  date  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Actions  announced  as  of  Dec.  31, 1962 

„      ^  Total 

Number  of  locations _  330 

Acres  to  be  excessed 274,000 

Acquisition  cost. $1,922,  OOo!  000 

Personnel  to  Iw  released 44,923 

Annual  savings  when  action 

completed" $270,000,000 

>  Many  acUons  require  2  or  8  years  to  com- 
plete. 

In  an  organization  as  large  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  efforts  to  simplify  proce- 
dures can  yield  surprisingly  large  savings. 
Therefore,  we  are  examining  our  contractor 
reporting  requirements,  our  requisitioning 
and  transportation  procedures,  and  otiier 
types  of  logistics  pai>erwork  with  the  ■^im  of 
eliminating  unneeded  or  overlapping  proce- 
diu-es  and  achieving  the  greatest  degree  of 
standso-dlzation  where  elimination  is  not 
practicable.  Substantial  success  has  already 
been  achieved,  and  we  expect  to  make  even 
greater  progress  in  the  coming  years. 

Another  area  where  increased  management 
effort  can  yield  significant  monetary  savings, 
as  well  as  greater  combat  readiness,  is  equip- 
ment maintenance  for  which  we  q>end  about 
$11  billion  a  year.  Actions  which  we  have 
already  taken  and  plan  to  take  through  fiscal 
year  1965  should  produce  -avings  of  about 
$300  million  a  year.  But  this  is  an  area  in 
wlUch  we  have  barely  scratched  the  surface. 
To  insure  top-level  attention  to  this  fxmctlon 
and  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  entire  De- 
partment a  full-time  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Equipment  Maintenance 
has  recently  heen  appointed. 

One  of  the  key  ways  in  which  we  can  make 
savings  m  the  operations  ot  the  Department 
is  through  the  consolidation  of  like  activi- 
ties. I  have  already  mentioned  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  the  underlying  principle  applies  to 
other  areas  of  defense  activity  as  well.  The 
swiftly  expanding  requirements  for  modem 
military  conununlcatlons.  for  example,  and 
their  even  more  swiftly  rising  costs  have 
made  Department-wide  management  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  conununlcatlons  system 
both  militarily  necessary  and  financially  im- 
perative. Accordingly,  a  new  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency  has  been  established 
to  guide  the  development  of  unified  long -line 
communications  systems  for  use  by  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Department.  This  Agency  is 
also  responsible  for  other  Important  func- 
tions such  as  the  development  and  support 
of  the  national  military  oonunand  system 
and  the  supervision  of  the  military  com- 
munications satellite  development  program. 
Still  another  area  where  consolidation  ap- 
peared to  be  a  necessity  was  in  headquarters 
intelligence  activities.  For  tills  reason,  we 
created  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  not 


so  much,  in  this  ease,  to  reduce  costs  but 
rather  to  utillas  more  effectively  our  re- 
sources in  this  vital  area. 

Real  property  management,  including  mil- 
itary family  housing,  pnwridee  another  area 
for  reducing  operattac  casta  W«  have  now 
brought  family  hoiHlBg  under  esntraliaed 
manageovent  in  each  department  and  estai>- 
U&hed  a  new  cost  accounting  system  to  facil- 
itate better  management.  And  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congress,  we  Iiope  to  bring 
together  in  a  single  appropriation  all  funds 
for  construction,  operation,  maintenance, 
improvement  and  leaslBg  tt  family  Ikouaing! 

Our  eff<»-ts  to  improve  the  management  of 
the  entire  logistics  q>eetrum  have  resulted 
in  some  Important  changes,  not  only  Depart- 
ment of  Defense-wide,  but  also  within  the 
military  departments.  The  Air  Force  in  1961 
substantially  realined  its  organizational 
structure  to  meet  better  the  management 
requirements  imposed  by  the  radical  change 
in  the  nature  of  modem  weapon  systems. 
The  Army  has  virtually  completed  its  re- 
organisation started  last  year,  and  has  sig- 
nificantly reduced  the  (^terational  complex- 
ity and  administrative  overlapping  of  the 
former  technical  services.  And  now  the 
Navy,  too.  is  considering  a  substantial  re- 
alinement  of  its  organlnation  to  fit  it  better 
to  the  demands  of  modem  warfare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  task  of  management 
in  the  Defense  Department  is  never  done. 
New  problems  arise  as  old  ones  are  solved, 
as  evidenced  by  the  constant  flow  of  OAO 
reports.  I  can  assure  you  that  these  reports. 
as  well  as  constructive  criticism  from  any 
other  source,  receive  top-level  attention  in 
the  Defense  Department.  For  example.  I 
examine  all  OAO  reports  as  they  come  into 
the  Department  and  all  of  the  written 
replies  are  reviewed  and  initialed  by  either 
Mr.  Gllpatric  or  me.  in  terms  of  approving 
their  substance,  l>efore  they  go  back  to  the 
OAO. 

I  am  sure  that  the  loglstles  management 
improvement  program,  which  I  have  out- 
lined here  this  morning  will  not  prove  to  be 
tlie  final  word.  But  I  am  equally  sxire  that 
this  program  will  correct  many  deficiencies 
(rf  long  standing  and  result  in  savings  of 
several  billion  dollars  per  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the  ex- 
cellent statement  by  the  (Ustingiiished 
Senator  from  Illinois.  As  I  read  his 
q>eech,  and  as  I  listened  to  him,  my  mind 
went  back  over  my  10  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  recall  a  single  1  of  those 
10  years  in  which  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois did  not  raise  his  voice  on  questions 
of  waste  in  the  military,  of  negotiated 
contracts  versiis  cost-plus  contracts,  of 
the  supply  system,  and  other  questions. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  must  feel  a 
sense  of  personal  as  well  as  patriotic 
satisfaction  that,  after  all  those  years, 
like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  so 
to  speak,  we  now  have  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  not  only  reads  reports, 
but  also  tries  to  do  something  about  the 
constructive  criticisms  which  have  been 
raised  over  the  past  decade  or  more. 

The  Senator  has  indicated  that  he  is 
making  his  speech  in  part  to  serve  warn- 
ing to  those  who  would  seek  to  under- 
mine Secretary  McNamara.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  one  in  this  Chamber  has 
indicated  that  he  or  she  seeks  such  a 
result.  But  I  dare  say  that  there  are 
others  who  find  fault  with  the  Secretary 
because  of  the  fact  that,  when  called 
upon,  he  does  make  decisions,  which  he 
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U  authorized  to  do.  When  called  upon, 
he  "knocks  heads  together,"  so  that  a 
decision  can  be  arrived  at.  Tbat  also 
Is  his  responsibility. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  who  seeks  to 
undermine  Secretary  McNamara  had 
better  be  very  sure  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  is  standing  before  he  does  so. 
The  Republic  is  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
ability.  Integrity,  knowledge,  and  know- 
how  In  this  most  difDeult  of  depart- 
ments. He  must  handle  in  excess  of 
50  percent  of  oiir  Nation's  budget.  He 
must  know  his  way  around  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  as  well  as  defense.  I 
luiderstand  he  works  from  12  to  16  hours 
a  day.  We  are  very,  very  fortunate  in 
having  Secretary  McNamara  head  that 
particular  Department.  I  Join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  wholeheartedly  in  his 
statement  the  Secretary  McNamara  is 
a  great  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
country  is  privileged  to  haYe  him  In 
that  position:  the  country  is  stronger 
and  the  public  Interest  better  served 
because  of  him. 

Secretary  McNamara  needs,  not  our 
S3rmpathy.  but  our  imderstandlng.  He 
knows  what  he  Is  about.  In  my  opinion, 
he  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  greatest. 
Secretary  of  Defense  our  country  has 
ever  had.  Our  Nation,  as  a  whole,  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  that  a  man  of  his 
caliber  heads  that  particular  Depart- 
ment at  this  particular  time.  Again  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
bringing  his  statement  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  statement,  which 
is  precisely  what  we  have  learned  to 
expect  from  him.  His  statement  that 
In  his  judgment  the  Senate  is  unanimous 
in  its  support  of  the  general  program 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  very  re- 
assuring. 

Mr.  President,  I  j^eld  the  floor. 


T 


TEST  BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MTTiTiER.  Mr.  President,  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  there 
appears  an  excellent  article  by  Chal- 
mers Roberts  entitled  "Political  Lines 
Forming  on  a  Test  Ban  Treaty."  The 
article  analyzes  some  of  the  major 
arguments  of  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents and  makes  it  clear  that  these 
arguments  rest  on  proposals  which  have 
been  advanced  for  a  test  ban  treaty,  and 
not  on  any  agreed-upon  draft  of  a  treaty. 
This  point  is  well  taken,  because  It 
should  be  well  known  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  firmly  turned  down  all  West- 
em  proposals  relating  to  effective  inspec- 
tion and  controls  to  insure  that  such  a 
treaty  is  kept  inviolate.  ^^^ 

One  significant  stat«nent  appears  in 
the  article  which  I  believe  merits  com- 
ment.   It  is  this: 

And  wbatever  hla  <nirr«nt  degree  of  pas- 
sion far  »  test  ban.  President  Kennedy  oould 
be  counted  on  to  use  every  trick  in  the  trade 
to  put  over  a  treaty  If  he  signed  one. 

This  statement  should  be  considered 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  widespread  oon- 
cem  has  been  expressed  that  our  nego- 
tiattu's  at  Geneva  have  steadily  reduced 


the  number  of  onsite  inspections  which 
we  say  must  be  aipreed  upon — to  thfe 
point  that  Dr.  Edward  Teller  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  warn  that  the  Russians 
want  us  to  sign  a  Munich-type  agree- 
mmt  and  in  this  they  are  supported  by 
widespread  public  clamor.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Dr.  Teller's  short 
statement,  which  appeared  at  page  IMS 
of  the  Racoao.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcosD,  as  follows: 

CoNssouKNcis  or  A  TcsT  Bam 
(By  Dr.  Bdward  TeUer) 

Russian  acceptance  of  a  smaU  number  of 
control  stations  and  on-site  Inspections  hare 
raised  the  hopes  for  an  agreement  on  a  test 
ban.  Such  a  ban  Is  considered  as  an  im- 
portant step  toward  ending  the  arms  race. 
It  Is  claimed  that  this  serres  the  interest  of 
the  United  Stetes.  Actually  such  a  ban 
would  be  virtually  unpoUoed.  It  would  en- 
danger o\ir  security  and  would  help  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Its  plan  to  conquer  the 
world.  The  reasons  for  this  statement  are 
the  following : 

X.  THS  TIST  BAM  WOULO  ntXVXMT  VTTAI.  OfnOVS- 
ICCNT8  or  OU«  ATOMIC  EtPLOOVn 

The  Russians  have  announced  that  they 
have  solved  the  problem  of  nUssUe  defense. 
Oxir  missile  defense  Is  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  absence  of  testing,  our  defense  will  not 
Improve  because  we  need  more  knowledge 
concerning  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  In 
missile  defense  and  In  the  penetration  of 
such  defense  If  the  Russians  Install  a  satis- 
factory defense  system  while  we  are  unable 
to  do  so.  this  win  put  us  at  the  mercy  of 
Soviet  blackmail  and  aggression. 

We  have  started  the  development  of  clean 
and  cheap  nuclear  explosives.  We  need  more 
tests  to  complete  this  development.  Clean 
and  cheap  explosives  are  needed  for  battle- 
field nae.  for  peaceful  applications,  and  for 
missile  defense. 

TesUng  has  frequently  stimulated  the  In- 
vention of  new  approaches  In  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  explosives.  Past  advances 
of  this  kind  are  classified ;  future  advances 
are  unpredictable.  Neverthelew  these  ad- 
vances are  real  and  important.  Without 
them  o\ir  weapons  laboratories  will  lose 
their  competence  in  weapons  research. 


Q.     THX   TXST 
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The  difficulty  to  police  small  undergroxind 
explosions  has  been  pointed  out.  The  pres- 
ent Russian  concessions  will  certainly  not 
permit  the  control  of  small  underground 
tests.  Tests  of  small  explosives  are  helpful 
In  all  branches  of  weapons  development. 

Bven  bigger  tests  can  be  carried  out 
secretly  In  space.  This  fact  has  been 
jointly  asserted  by  American,  BrltUh,  and 
Russian  experts  meeting  In  Geneva  In  June 
and  July  1969. 

The  Russians  have  prepared  an  effecUve 
test  series  while  negotiating  with  us.  They 
have  executed  this  series  in  the  fall  of 
1961.  In  the  closed  Russian  society  such 
a  maneuver  Is  possible.  In  the  open  Amer- 
ican society  It  Is  not.  Repetition  of  the 
1901  tacUcs  may  place  the  Soviet  Union 
into  a  position  of  commanding  leadership. 

Only  great  and  comprehensive  openness 
could  guarantee  the  obeervanoe  of  a  test 
ban. 

m.    A   TCST  BAN   ICAT    ENDANCXB  THS   NATO 
ALLIANCS 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  test  ban  Is  to 
halt  the  arms  race  and  to  set  limits  to 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is 
hoped  that  a  test  ban  will  be  applied  in  a 
universal  manner. 


It  is  unlikely  that  the  ban  wm  restrala 
the  Chinese.  But  It  U  highly  probable  that 
the  ban  will  be  resisted  by  the  French  and 
we  shaU  be  azpacted  to  esart  pr««ur«  od 
them.  This  may  strain  NATO  to  the  brsak- 
Ing  point.  The  Russians  may  rlealu  a  bin 
for  this  very  reason. 

In  19S8.  the  Western  Allies  abandons* 
CsechoslovakU.  This  led  to  World  War  n. 
Had  the  ICxmlch  agreement  prohibited  fight- 
er planes  and  radar,  the  consequences  wouM 
htfvs  been  the  fall  of  Britain. 

The  Russians  want  us  to  sign  a  Munich- 
type  agreement  and  In  this  they  are  sup- 
ported by  widespread  public  clamor.  I  hope 
that  patriotic  Congressmen  of  both  parUas 
will  resist  ths  presstire  of  a  public  frightened 
by  crises  and  misled  by  the  mirage  of  peace. 

Mr.  MIU.£R.  Mr.  President,  this 
statement  should  also  be  considered  in 
light  of  the  thinking  on  the  subject 
which  the  President  has  evidenced.  Ptor 
example,  in  his  February  21  news  con- 
ference, the  President  was  asked: 

Question:  Ur.  President,  just  before  Sena- 
tor  UuicnnxT  left  Geneva,  he  said  that  un- 
le«  a  nuclear  test  agreement  were  In  «n»i 
•tages  of  preparation  by  AprU.  that  man- 
kind might  loae  forever  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  agreement.  Do  you  think  that 
April  should  be  more  or  less  the  deadline 
month  which  will  determine  whether  ths 
Soviets  ever  Intend  to  agree  ^ibsthls? 

Answer:  No.  I  don't  think ^prU  Is  la 
the  sense  of  sort  of  an  ulttmatiun  *  *  *.  I 
wouldn't  put  down  the  date  and  say  by  this 
date  we  will  know  finally.  We  have  been 
on  this  business  for  IS  years.  I  must  ssy 
that  a  good  many  people  are  opposed  to  this 
effort  which  Is  being  directed  by  ICr.  Poster 
In  Genera,  and  quite  obviously  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter which  we  should  spproach  with  a  good 
deal  of  care.  But  the  alternative.  If  we  fall, 
of  Increasing  the  number  of  nuclear  powers 
around  the  world  over  the  next  S.  10,  IS. 
or  ao  years,  that  alternative  which  I  think 
Is  so  dangerous  keeps  me  committed  to  ths 
effort  of  trying  to  get  a  test  ban  treaty  •  •  •. 
I  think  people  who  attack  the  effort  should 
keep  In  mind  always  thst  the  alternative  U 
the  spread  of  these  weapons  to  govemmeDts 
which  rDMj  be  Irresponsible,  or  which  by  ac- 
cident may  initiate  a  general  nuclear  con- 
flagration. 

And  again: 

Question :  Mr.  President,  what  basU  do  you 
have,  sir,  for  your  belief  that  a  test  ban 
treaty  would  inhibit  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  If  you  got  a  test  ban 
treaty,  bow  would  thU  be  used  In  the  cass 
of  France? 

Answer:  Well.  In  my  judgment,  the  major 
argument  for  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  the  limit- 
ing effect  It  might  have  on  proliferation. 
Quite  obviously,  If  It  did  not  have  that  ef- 
fect, then  the  treaty  would  be  abrogated, 
and  any  treaty  would  so  state,  that  either 
side  would  have  the  right  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  If  proliferation  resulted.  Now,  on  tbe 
question  of  France,  France  has  been  recog- 
nised as  a  nuclear  power  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  would  be  up  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  make 
a  judgment  as  to  what  action  they  would 
take  on  the  treaty,  U  France  continued  to 
test.  There  Is  no  guarantee,  if  we  sl^  s 
nuclear  test  ban.  that  It  will  end  prolifera- 
tion. It  Is.  however,  our  feeling  thst  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  accept  a  test  ban 
unless  they  shared  our  view  that  prolifera- 
tion was  undesirable,  and  It  nUgbt  be  a 
weight  In  the  scale  against  proliferation,  and 
I  so  regard  it. 

In  summary,  then,  it  appears  that  the 
President's  main  argxunent  for  a  test  ban 
treaty  is  that  It  "might"  be  a  ''weight" 
in  the  scale  against  proliferation.    Ac- 
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cordlngly,  we  find  argtments  resting  on 
a  bal^n^ing  of  the  rtdcs — the  risk  of  pro- 
liferation if  no  test  ban  treaty  to  nego- 
tiated and  ratified  versus  the  risk  of 
cheating  by  the  Soviets  and  the  ride  that 
our  own  failure  to  test  may  prevent  us 
from  developing  an  antimissile  defense 
and  improved  nuclear  devices  such  as  the 
neutron  bomb. 

As  one  who  voted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  I  believe  I  do  not  have  to 
explain  that  I  favor  a  stop  to  the  arms 
race  provided  it  is  aooompanled  by  ef- 
fecUve Inspection  and  controls  which 
will  insure  an  effecUve  stop.  However, 
I  regret  that  the  main  argument  for  a 
test  ban  treaty  which  the  President  has 
advanced  is  that  it  Just  might  be  a 
weight  agalnsfprollferatton.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  weak  argument.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  indication  at  all  that 
Prance  or  Red  China  are  going  to  be  de- 
terred from  going  ahead  with  their  nu- 
clear weapon  development  just  because 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  enter  into  a  test  ban  treaty. 
So  I  suggest  that  the  risks  of  prolifera- 
tion are  going  to  remain  anyhow.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  risks  of  cheating  by  the 
Soviets  are  great — and  th^  will  be  all 
the  greater  If  the  number  of  onsite  in- 
spections Is  reduced.  We  know  that  the 
Communist  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  hold 
to  the  philosophy  that  their  end  of  one 
world  of  communism  justifies  the  means; 
and  that  lying,  cheating,  stealing — any- 
thing goes.  So  let  us  not  be  naive  about 
the  so-called  good  intentions  of  the  So- 
viets in  these  test  ban  negotiations.  And 
if  there  are  going  to  be  any  risks  in- 
volved, let  us  make  abundantly  sure  that 
the  risks  are  in  favor  of  the  security  of 
the  united  States. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  point  out  that 
the  President  gave  assurance  in  his  news 
conference  of  March  6  that  no  test  ban 
agreement  would  be  accepted  which 
would  permit  a  series  of  underground 
tests  by  the  Soviets  to  go  imdetected. 
However,  this  raises  the  question  of  what 
is  meant  by  a  series  and  how  effective 
an  Inspection  system  Is  to  be  If  it  is  to 
prevent  a  series  from  going  undetected. 
These  are  rather  vague  generalities,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  sufBoe 
when  and  If  a  negotiated  test  ban  treaty 
comes  before  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  us  have  it 
clearly  understood  that  if  Indeed,  as  the 
Washington  Post  article  states.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  use  every  trick  in  the 
trade  to  put  over  a  test  ban  treaty  if 
he  signed  one,  this  is  not  going  to  help 
its  ratification  in  the  Senate.  Since  the 
legislature  is  an  Independent  branch  of 
our  Federal  Government.  I  believe  the 
American  people  can  have  confidence 
that  tricks  and  emotionalism  will,  if 
anything,  prejudice  the  Senate  against 
such  a  treaty.  If  the  treaty,  when  and 
If  it  is  negotiated,  is  one  that  is  clearly 
consistent  with  the  seoinlty  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  not  require  tricks 
or  emotionalism  to  have  it  ratified. 

I  would  urge  our  negotiators  in  Ge- 
neva and  those  in  the  State  Department 
and  the  White  Houte  from  whom  they 
are  receiving  their  instnictions  to  bear 
in  mind  what  I  have  said.    There  may 


be  a  few  people  in  our  Govemmait  who 
want  a  test  ban  treaty  at  almost  any 
price,  but  I  am  quite  certain  they  are 
not  speaking  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Rii^tly  or  wrongly,  the 
impression  seons  to  have  been  gener- 
ated that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  c<mducting  these  negoti- 
ations from  a  position  of  weakness,  be- 
cause it  is  our  negotiators — not  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union — who  have  expressed 
a  sense  of  urgency  and  willingness  to  do 
most  of  the  giving.  There  is  no  reascm 
for  us  to  be  any  more  urgent  about  this 
than  the  Soviets.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  time 
is  on  their  side  in  the  arms  race.  This  is 
defeatist  and  pure  conjecture.  In  fact, 
history  would  show  the  reverse  to  be 
true. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  the  work  of 
our  negotiators  Is  tedious  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
However,  it  should  be  understood  that 
tiielr  work  may  well  go  cm  for  many 
years.  The  President  was  wise  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  try  to 
meet  any  deadlines — Amil  1063,  or  later. 
In  this,  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues concur. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  of  Sunday,  April  14.  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 
PouncAL   Limbs   FoaxiNO   on   a   Tkst   Ban 

TaSATT 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 
"It  would  be  the  biggest  battle  since  the 
Treaty  of  VersaUles." 

That  Is  the  considered  judgment  of  a  key 
administration  official  about  what  would 
happen  In  the  U.8.  Senate  If  President  Ken- 
nedy were  to  present  It  with  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  And  In 
the  Senate,  a  key  Member  who  would  be  in 
the  forefront  in  defending  a  Kennedy  treaty 
concurs  completely  with  that  judgment. 

Maybe  there  never  will  be  a  treaty.  It 
has  been  a  case  of  close-but-not-qulte,  or 
apparently  so,  so  many  times  that  skepti- 
cism and  wariness  are  the  rule  In  Washing- 
ton. Yet  If  ever  hope  was  eternal.  It  Is  the 
hc^>e  of  those  within  and  without  the  ad- 
ministration who  continue  to  push  for  a  test 
ban  treaty. 

A   PAKTT-UNK   DIVISION 

The  reason  for  the  comparison  with  the 
epic  1910  Versailles  Treaty  struggle,  which 
crippled  President  WUaon  and  kept  the 
United  States  out  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Is  that  for  the  first  time  In  the  history  of 
the  test  ban  controversy,  the  lines  are  hard- 
ening. The  opponents  are  consolidating  their 
position;  the  proponents  seem  to  be  coimt- 
ing  mostly  on  the  President  and  have  yet  to 
rally  their  foroas  fully. 

And,  perhaps  most  significant  of  aU,  the 
division  on  the  test  ban  treaty  Is  showing 
major  stgna  of  becoming  a  poUtleaJ  division. 
There  are  and  will  be  exoepUons.  of  course, 
but,  by  and  large.  RepubUcans  ars  the  major 
opponents  and  Democrats  tbe  major  propo- 
nents—of a  treaty  not  yet  signed. 

Something  should  be  said  hsrs  about  the 
prospects  for  such  a  treaty  between  the 
Unltsd  States  and  Britain  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  <»thar.  The 
prospects  are  uncertain  but  not  bopelsai. 
Probably  the  greatest  unknown  fiustor  Is  the 
effect  of  eurrant  Kramlln  polloy  delibsia- 
ttons  on  Soviet  policy. 


For  Soviet  poUey  will  have  to  be  altered 
if  there  U  a  treaty.  And  If  the  Soviets  do 
more  an  appreciable  amount,  there  very 
likely  will  be  enough  American-British  move- 
ment to  bridge  the  gap.  Something  like 
that  appears  to  be  tbe  aassasment  of  l>oth 
opponents  and  proponents  of  the  treaty. 

aartTBLJCAMa  oaoAXiaMa 

The  chances  of  a  treaty  thus  have  stirred 
the  opposition  into  action.  Consider  these 
facts: 

The  Republicans  in  Congress,  a  number 
of  whom  have  badgered  both  the  Btsenhower 
and  Kennedy  admlnlstrattons  for  their  vari- 
ous negotiating  postxires  over  the  past  5 
years,  now  have  organised  their  opposition. 
They  have  created  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence Committee  on  Nuclear  Testing  with 
Representative  Casio  Hoaitsa,  Republican,  of 
California,  as  chairman.  Hosicaa  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  important  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  two  leading  OOP  presidential  poesl- 
blllUes,  Gov.  Nelson  RockefeUer,  of  New  York 
and  Senator  Basbt  Oolowatsb,  of  Arisona, 
are  critical  of  Kennedy  test  ban  negotiations. 

The  big  political  question  Is  whether  for- 
mer President  Elsenhower  would  support  a 
Kennedy  test  ban  trsaty.  Quite  probably, 
and  quite  properly,  he  will  take  no  position 
until  he  can  examine  the  text  of  such  a 
treaty.  If  there  ever  is  one. 

COMMITTSD  TO  DKA 

On  a  number  of  occasions  Involving  major 
policy.  President  Kennedy  has  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  give  his  predecessor  an  intelli- 
gence fill-ln  and  to  seek  his  counsel.  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  has  responded  In  terms  of 
national,  not  partisan.  Interest,  and  some 
Republicans  have  grumbled  at  the  effective 
Kennedy  tactic. 

But  whether  the  same  thing  would  occxir 
In  the  case  of  a  test  ban  treaty  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  General  Elsenhower  stood 
with  the  President  for  a  treaty.  It  would 
forestall  what  otherwise  might  well  be  a 
division  along  party  lines,  at  least  as  much 
of  a  division  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty. 

On  a  good  many  occasions  as  President. 
General  Elsenhower  spoke  passionately  of 
the  deslrabUlty  of  a  test  ban.  In  1968,  his 
administration  came  close  to  a  treaty.  But 
as  President,  Mr.  Elsenhower  never  really 
prodded  his  subordinates;  Indeed,  some  of 
them  seriously  undercut  his  test  ban  aspira- 
tions. 

A  QTJBsnoN  or  ; 


President  Kennedy  likewise  has  spoken 
with  great  earnestness  of  the  need  and  hopes 
for  a  test  ban.  But  there  are  differing  i^- 
pralsals  of  how  deeply  committed  he  really 
Is. 

To  some  in  the  administration,  the  Presi- 
dent seems  passionately  determined  to  get 
a  treaty  If  a  reasonable  one  can  be  had.  To 
others  In  the  administration,  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  far  lees  pctfslonate  in  this  desire  than  he 
Is,  for  example,  about  Improving  the  Na- 
tion's slxigglsh  economic  growth  rate. 

AU  agree,  however,  that  the  central  point 
in  whatever  degree  of  enthusiasm  he  does 
have  for  a  treaty  is  the  hope  that  It  might 
dampen  the  arms  race  and  do  so,  first  of  all, 
by  retarding  the  proliferation  of  nations  with 
their  own  nuclear  weapons.  "These  were  basic 
hopes  In  the  Elsenhower  administration,  too. 

Up  to  April  10,  there  had  been  427  reported 
nuclear  tests.  Of  these,  253  were  American 
tests,  145  Soviet,  23  British,  and  six  French. 
It  Is  known,  however,  that  a  number  of  botb 
American  and  Soviet  tests  have  never  been 
reported.  Perhaps  the  grand  total  since  1945 
is  close  to  460. 

CUBA  can  A  FACTOa 

A  central  factor  in  the  early  pressure  for 
a  test  ban  was  the  maarivs  amount  of  radlo- 
aettvlty  thrown  into  the  atmoaphere  by  the 
abovegroxind  tests   on   both   sides.     This    Is 
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•till  a  major  tactar  In  pressxire  here  to 
approv*  a  taat  ban,  but  the  proarore  haa 
dUntniaiiail  a«  tba  TTnlfiad  Slataa  has  gona 
mdennouiMl  (and  rranoa.  toe)  and  aa  tbe 
SoTleta  bare  baited  teattnc.  Ubet  Sortet 
taata  have  been  atmaapherte.  bowerv, 
and  Senator  HtrBaar  H.  Hxntmrnrr,  Demo- 
crat, of  lOnneeota,  rettimed  from  the  Geneva 
negotlattnna  leueutty  with  a  fill  I  it  that  more 
Sortet  taata  May  coaaa  thla  faU. 

KbmabdMT'i  i-lanrtaillm  attempt  to  set 
up  a  mlaalle  complex  In  Cuba  alao  haa  en- 
oouraced  teafe^an  treaty  oppo— mta.  Bow, 
they  arioa.  eonki  the  DaMad  Stataa  put  any 
faith  ta  a  trity  when  Ktenab(*v 
pabla  of  tbat  aart  at  mkm%r  And 
United  SUtae  bareky  dtaoofveced  tbe 
In  time,  tbough  they  vece  so  eloaa  to  thia 
country,  how  could  we  ever  be  eure  what 
was  BOlny  on  deep  laalde  the  remote  Soviet 
Union? 

It  haa  been  stated  publlely  that  American 
ability  to  detect  Soviet  teeta  baa  increaaed 
through  reftnemant  ot  aelaaologieal  tach- 
nlquee.  Bat  what  haa  not  been  made  public 
la  the  degree  to  which  Amertcan  Informattoa 
on  the  aBth«  Sbvlet  mlUtary  atrength  and 
dlaparttion — Including  teat  preparattoos — 
haa  baaa  tncreaeed  by  each  meana  aa  the 
Samoa  and  Vtaret  eateOltea  and  other  eavea- 
dropptng  tedinlquea. 

Just  bow  good  tbeae  devloea  are  Is  top 
secret:  the  Soviets  ahnoet  certainty  know 
more  about  them  than  do  the  American 
people.  Indeed,  the  Soviets  probably  know 
more  about  them  than  do  moat  Members 
of  Congreaa.  But  the  administration  Insists 
that  even  to  talk  abottt  such  techniques 
would  endangsr  the  national  security. 

Whether  true  or  not,  the  result  la  to  rob 
teat  ban  proponanta  of  an  affective  argu- 
ment. If  a  treaty  Is  signed,  Prefldeat  Ken- 
nedy quite  likely  will  reach  a  point  ol  having 
to  decide  whether  to  lift  the  aecrecy  curtain 
to  bolster  hla  case  for  ratlAcatioa.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ratlflcation  re- 
qulrea  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  the  Senators 
preeent. 

Another  argument  being  puahed  by  teet 
opponents,  and  which  has  not  been  fully 
answered  by  the  proponents,  la  whether  a 
test  ban  would  not  now  be  far  lees  effective 
as  a  meana  of  slowlBg  the  arms  race  than  it 
might  have  once  been.  Qilna's  refusal  to 
accept  a  Soviet  nuclear  monepoly  within  the 
Ooanmunlat  Moc  and  Vtanca'a  determination 
to  create  her  own  nuelear  foroe  Independent 
of  the  American  deterrent  make  It  evident 
that  no  Aaoerlcan-Britlah-SoTlet  treaty 
would  bind  either  of  them. 

Finally,  there  la  a  gnawing  feeling  on  the 
part  a€  many  Americans  that  somehow  the 
Soviets  mlgbt  achieve  a  breakthrough  In  nu- 
clear weaponry  through  teeting.  An  effec- 
tive antimlsBlle  missile  would  be  a  major 
gain,  though  teat  ban  proponents  argue  that 
that  Is  leas  a  matter  of  nucelar  teeting  than 
of  engineering  and  electronics. 

Furthermore,  the  sort  of  ultimate  weapon 
that  the  term  "neutron  bomb"  conjures  up 
leads  many  to  worry  that  a  teat  ban  might 
prevent  the  United  Statea  from  perfecting  it 
while  the  Soviets  might  do  so  by  dieatlng. 
The  recent  administration  disclosure  that 
the  United  Statea  now  has  "enhanced  radia- 
tion," or  relatively  fallout-free  weapons,  only 
adds  to  this  kind  of  anttelpatton. 

The  arguokent  over  poeathle  Soviet  cheat- 
ing by  hiding  smaller  teets  in  caves  dug  in 
particular  typee  of  soli;  the  argument  over 
the  number  of  on-site  inspections  each  side 
would  be  allowed  in  the  other'a  territory,  and 
related  Isauee  have  dominated  much  of  the 
debate  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  But  even 
if  the  President  did  satifsy  two- thirds  at 
the  Senate  that  theee  risks  were  acceptable, 
the  other  conalderatiota  eo«M  Ibse  him  vital 
votes  for  ra^ 


those  who  simply  do  not  want  this  country 
to  Han  la  any  way  Ita  weapooa  dvvelop- 

»  treaty,  I*  appears  that  a  go««  Many  mem- 
h«*s  ot  tha  Joiat  Atomla  Bneigf  Ceamlttee 
are  in  thia  category.  "Omj  '^ve  powerful 
supporters  among  the  military  in  the  Peata^ 
gon  and  among  the  politically  minded  sden- 
tlsta  outside  the  Oorernment. 

Only  the  President  can  eouater  aB  the  spe- 
dflo  potrtia  of  oppoeltton  wtth  a  nuBBsiag 
up  ot  the  rtaks  involved  In  lejacting  a  treaty 
aa  well  as  in  aooepting  one.  Oaly  he  caa 
go  to  the  pubilo  aad  say  that  the  risks  of 
a  totally  unhindered  arms  race  are  greater 
than  the  specific  risks  Inherent  in  a  test  baa 
treaty. 

It  Is  eztraordtnary  that  there  has  been  so 
much  argument  for  so  long  over  a  treaty 
not  even  negotiated.  Ibm  reaaon,  of  ooorae, 
la  that  such  a  treaty,  whatover  tta  aetoal  ef- 
ficacy in  slowing  the  arms  race,  would  be 
widely  considered  as  Just  such  a  step.  It 
would  relieve  anxieties  the  world  over, 
rightly  or  wrongly. 

However,  treaty  exponents  have  an  argu- 
ment when  they  contend  that,  the  kind  of 
teert  baa  now  possible  In  sight  would  not 
■aake  tt  any  easier  snbeequently  to  cut  back 
aiastle  production,  abohsh  nuclear  snbmar- 
rlnaa  or  bobbers  or  keep  space  tree  from  nu- 
clear weapons.  Here  the  test  treaty  propo- 
nents are  on  the  defensive. 

Nonetheless,  no  one  is  more  aware  than 
are  the  test  ban's  opponents  of  what  a  power- 
ful force  a  President  of  the  United  Statee 
eaa  generate  in  favor  of  any  particular  ac- 
tion if  he  really  trlea.  And  whatever  hla  cur- 
rent degree  of  passion  for  a  taat  ban«  Presi- 
dent KouMdy  could  be  counted  on  to  use 
every  trick  In  the  trade  to  put  over  a  treaty 
if  he  signed  one. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  historians  now  say,  was 
too  rigid  in  his  struggle  with  the  Senate: 
had  he  accepted  some  reservations  to  the 
Versalllee  Treaty,  he  oould  have  won  ratlflca- 
tion. and  the  effecta  of  the  reaarvationa  would 
have  been  minor  compared  to  the  results 
of  the  entire  treaty's  defeat. 

The  WUaon  debacle  in  the  Senato  has 
hatinted  every  Chief  KaecaUve  since  WUsoa. 
And  no  one  has  been  more  history-minded 
than  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  alao 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  bave  printed 
in  the  BicoRS  an  article  published  in  the 
Waohinfiftcm  Evading  Star  on  Biareh  28. 
1S63,  written  by  Crosby  S.  No^es  and 
enUtted  "Nuclear  ProUferatton  Hob- 
goblin." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosd, 
as  follows: 

NtnXBAa   PtOLITBL&TION   HOBOOBUW 

Paaxa. — The  recurring  nlghtmara  which 
petrifies  the  Weetem  camp  aad  apparently 
conditions  all  American  foreign  policy  la  that 
Of  nuclear  proliferation. 

Quit*  evidently,  the  nightmare  afliets  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  nuiat  aeut^. 

"I  am  haunted."  he  deelared  to  a  recent 
preee  conference,  "by  the  feeling  that  by  19V> 
unless  we  are  successful  <la  frtrn'ng  nticAear 
testa)  there  may  be  10  Bu<daar  powwa  In- 
stead of  4  and  by  1»76  1»  or  aa" 

One  iwmdBKB  what  rtlsagsaahle  motsel  ef 
lataUlgeiice  or  intuitlOB  pcodueea  this  par- 
tloolar  apaeter.  At  any  ntkm,  it  la  eathely 
contrary  to  the  wtdanee  avUahiw  la  Karoya. 
It  Is  also  aoatoiUT  to  iiifmuaad  eettntatae  of 
Beany  nwdear  eoqierts.  Which  are  tha  10 
potential  aaclear  powers  la  6  years'  tloaef 

Wttk  the  aKcoptlOB  ot 
fliftvably    Inaal,    oife    aiast 


developed  countrtec'  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  within  a  few  years  oould  only  be 
based  oo  an  aaaumpiion  that  thaea  aeeimu 
would  be  supplied  by  ecaae  outsMa  pcnrar 

What  then  ts  the  Mtaatlco  in  Weatera 
Burepa  whleh  leads  to  such  disturbln*  dm. 
dictions? 

Britain,  which  participated  actively  In  the 
wartime  Manhattan  project  and  staired  sB 
benefits  of  the  early  American  effort,  has 
been  an  active  nuclear  power  since  im. 
But  the  Inereaslng  costs  and  poitttesi  u«. 
taaitlea  at  the  more  edvanoad  weapons  sy». 
tema  la  today  making  Britain's  future  status 
highly  problematical. 

France  has  been  actively  working  on  devel- 
opment of  nuelear  weapons  since  1054.  By 
the  end  of  this  year  tt  is  expected  to  have  a 
modeet  stockpile  of  atomic  bombe  capable  « 
being  transported  la  supersosilo  bcmbera 
ThermoMWIear  weapous  and  mtsalles  are  not 
scheduled  before  the  1070's. 

OMLT  TWO  nnac4Ta» 

Apart  from  FTaaoe  and  Britain,  ttkers  is  ae 
evldeaoe  that  any  other  BiBopeaa  eoontry  h 
engaged  in  a  nuclear  weapona  program. 

Of  the  other  NATO  eountrlea.  moat  at  then 
have  neither  the  InHtnatlnn  nor  the  means 
for  such  an  effort.  ICoet  of  them,  in  fact, 
follow  the  lead  of  the  United  States  in 
actively  deplortng  the  spread  of  nucleer 
WMpona.  So  far  as  the  sasalli  i  conntrlss  art 
ooaosmed.  completo  American  *— pf<«'»^*««t^ 
for  nuclear  defense  of  Burope  is  still  an  IdsM 
stato  cf  affaire. 

Ot  the  non-NATO  oountrlea  of  Burope, 
there  has  been  some  speculation  that  Swe- 
den and  even  poaaibty  Swltaerland  might 
muster  the  wherewithal  to  piuduee  a  poor 
man's  atomic  bomb. 

There  la,  howaver.  no  soggastlon  that 
either  of  them  is  serlooaly  oonalderlng  snob 
a  progra 


It  Is  now  quite 
Amerlcaa  oppoetttoa  to  a 


"There  reaoalna.  ot  ocauae,  Weet  Oermaay. 

It  U  hard  to  avoid  the  hnpresston  that. 
in  fact,  the  caMsa  of  the  reeairent  AaMrlcaB 
nightmare  aboat  nuclear  proUferatloa  real- 
ly bolls  down  to  a  problem  of  the  Federal 
Republic.  Here,  at  least.  Is  a  country  with 
the  means  and  perhape  the  ambition  to 
nuclear  weapona.  And  one  amy 
that  tt  la  thia  elagle  poealbtmy> 
rather  than  1*  or  10 — whteh  lir.  Kenned 
regarde  ae  the  yeateet  danger  and  baasTd. 

Bow  many  timaa  has  one  heard  this  sa- 
planation  from  anonymous  American  oflldal 
sourcea: 

"Of  oowee,  we  cant  help  the  French  with 
their  nuelear  program.  Jt  we  did.  what 
eould  we  tell  the  GeraMma  when  they  come 
around  In  a  few  years  and  ask  ua  for  the 
iMnn  thing?" 

In  any  event,  the  aeeumptlon  ai^ears  to 
be  almoet  universal  that  sooner  or  later  the 
Germans  will  renege  on  their  formal  com- 
mitments not  to  manufacture  nuclear  weap- 
ona. It  is  also  assumed  that  when  this 
moment  aiilves  It  will  be  a  pes  Bows  one  for 
the  Weat.  Uuth  at  American  nodear  policy 
toward  the  APtaime — inctiidiaf  tha  aehama 
for  a  multilateral  VATO  nndear  foroe  with  a 
built-in  American  veto — la  obetoualj  geared 
to  prevent  thia  moment  from  arriving. 

It  may  be.  however,  that  the  fear  of  Oer- 
many  as  a  niKlear  power  Is  based  on  a 
completely  false  premise. 

This  premise,  to  put  It  blvmtly,  is  that 
Oermaay  oa  the  basis  of  Its  paat  record  Is 
ehronleaUy  unreliable  in  mllftary  matters. 
It  aasiunes  that  the  GotiaaiM,  onoe  they 
poesese  nuclear  weapons,  might  use  them 
or  threaten  to  uee  tiaem  offensively  to  attain 
poUtloal  oblecUvea. 

And  yet.  surely,  given  the  nuclear  situa- 
tion as  its  exists  today,  not  even  an  Adolf 
SItler  would  be  mad  enough  to  attempt 
any  so^  thing.  Neither  the  United  States 
caa   attain   political   objectives 
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today  by  threatening  each  other  with  their 
nuclear  forces. 

The  idea  that  Oermany.  with  an  In- 
evitably limited  nuclear  arsenal,  could  use 
It  to  bring  about  the  reunification  of  the 
country  Is  shnply  preposterous.  And  ones 
the  use  of  this  force  for  offensive  purpoeee 
U  ruled  out  the  threat  to  uee  It  is  meaning- 
Few  people,  of  course,  would  suggest  that 
the  Germans  should  be  given  the  bomb  or 
that  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  a 
good  thing.  Tet,  when  an  obeeeslve  night- 
nure  Uee  at  the  heart  of  American  poUcy, 
one  may  at  least  qxieetion  the  reality  of  the 
hobgoblins. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ngk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  an  article  published  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Saturday,  March  2,  en- 
titled "A-Blast  Detection  Dlfflcult." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCoao, 
as  follows: 

To  Catch   a   CHXATsa:    A-Blast   Drracnow 
DimcuLT 

(By  BarlH.Voes) 

When  the  United  Statee  conducted  lU  first 
peaceful -uses  nuclear  exploelon  1,300  feet 
underground  In  New  Mexico,  7.000  ground 
squirrels  came  scurrlng  out  of  their  holee 
within  an  hour  after  the  shot. 

If  the  United  States  had  been  trying  to 
cheat  on  a  teet  ban  treaty  and  if  Soviet  on- 
site  inspectors  had  been  cloee  by,  the  squir- 
rels might  have  been  an  Important  clue. 

Onslte  Inspectors  are  not  expected  to  be 
that  well  positioned,  however,  even  under 
the  UjB.  verification  program,  which  Is  strict- 
er than  the  Soviet  Union's. 

How  good  a  Job  onsito  inspectors  can  or 
will  be  allowed  to  do  Is  one  of  the  major 
Issues  of  controversy  In  the  test  ban  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva. 

Identification  of  underground  nuelear  ex- 
ploslons  at  close  range  le  a  nuttter  of  long- 
standing controversy  which  probably  wlU 
not  subside  until,  and  unlees.  a  cheater  is  ac- 
tually caught  In  the  act. 


PHASI 


or  QcsrscnoN 


The  United  States  seee  three  phasee  In  a 
typical  onslte  Inspection:  First,  aerial  re- 
connaissance In  the  general  area  to  which 
long-distance  seismic  evidence  points;  sec- 
ond, surface  investigation  of  an  area  hope- 
fully measuring  only  a  few  square  miles.  Iso- 
lated in  the  first  phase;  third,  drUllng  to 
find  radioactive  debris  from  the  suspected 
nuclear  exploelon. 

Under  the  American  inspection  plan,  which 
Russia  has  not  accepted,  a  team  of  30  to  30 
men  would  go  by  plane  to  the  area  of  40 
to  200  square  miles  within  which  seismology 
can  now  pinpoint  a  possible  violation  of  a 
treaty. 

If  the  suspicious  event  happened  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  some  members  of  the  team 
might  be  American,  but  all  might  be  other 
nmi -Soviet  nationals.  The  United  States  re- 
cently dropped  Its  demand  for  American  rep- 
resentation on  onsito  teams  sent  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

nasT  PRASz  IS  csitical 

The  first  phase  of  aerial  Inspection  woiild 
be  to  reduce  quickly  the  area  of  suspicion 
to  1  square  mile  or  so. 

A  helicopter  would  comb  the  area  to  look 
for  visible  charactoristles  of  an  underground 
explosion  such  as  craters,  circular  patterns 
of  surface  cracks,  dlstiurbed  eoll,  and  vege- 
tation patterns. 

A  nlne-lensed  aerial  camera  is  being  de- 
veloped to  use  the  latest  color.  Infrared,  and 
other  techniques  to  seek  varying  patterns 
in  the  terrain. 

There  is  no  disagreement  that  the  Job  wUl 
be    dlfllcult.      Defense   Department   olBclala 


want  to  complete  the  difficult  aerial-survey 
phaae  within  a  day  or  two.  They  know  thia 
la  the  crucial  aximent  In  the  on-elto  inspee- 
tlon  process  Bach  day's  delay  makea  the 
task  of  surface  inspectors,  in  the  second 
phase,  more  dlfllcult. 

If  no  pattern  turns  u0  in  the  aerial 
sweeps,  the  whole  project  becomes  hopeless. 
Drilling  at  random  for  undergroiind  pockete 
of  radioactivity  would  Involve  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  holee,  each  taking  a  month 
or  more.  Unleee  siisplclous  evidence  Is 
found,  the  Inspection  are  Just  about  bound 
to  conclude  their  suspicions  were  111  founded. 
PATTzaM  rotnro  xm  ivkvaoa 

Experimenters  with  aerial  Eurvelllanoe 
have  been  encouraged  by  their  findings  since 
IMl,  at  the  Nevada  underground  teet  site 
and  at  the  Carlsbad.  N.  Max.,  experUnent 
in  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  bombe,  code 
named  Project  Gnome. 

At  the  Gnome  site,  ordinary  black-and- 
white  aerial  photos  showed  a  definite  pat- 
tern of  surface  cracks  around  the  exploelon. 
Roote  of  shrubs  like  mesqulte  and  yucca 
were  damaged,  the  planto  started  to  wither 
and  the  resiilta  showed  up  in  color  photog- 
raphy. 

The  upward  puah  of  the  exploelon  shook 
the  soil  above,  as  if  the  earth  had  l^n  in 
a  giant  fioiir  sifter.  The  surface  wks  left 
with  a  refined  or  granulated  look. 

Superlmpoaing  all  theee  Indicator  patterns 
on  one  map  pointed  clearly  to  ground  aero. 

The  Gnome  explosion,  however,  was  bxiried 
less  than  a  quarter  mile,  about  1.300  feet 
in  an  area  of  soft  alluvlimi  near  the  sur- 
face, salt  beneath.  Surface  eflecte  could  be 
expected  to  be  more  noticeable  there  than 
in  other  envlronmenta. 

PBOBLBIU  or  SaOOND  PHASB 

Unless  the  first  phase  aerial  reconnaissance 
succeeds  In  a  day  or  two,  the  most  pronUslng 
technique  of  phase  two  woxUd  be  handi- 
capped. 

This  technique  is  a  recording  unit  for 
registering  afterahocks  of  earthquakes.  The 
unit  is  small  enough  to  be  tranaported  on 
a  email  panel  truck,  and  pree\unably  would 
be  airlifted  to  the  vicinity  of  the  1 -square- 
mile  area  singled  out  In  phaae  one. 

In  teste  at  the  Nevada  underground  teste, 
and  on  earthquakes,  major  distinguishing 
characteristics  have  been  found.  Nuclear 
exploelons  produce  aftershocks  for  only  3  or 
4  days,  and  their  number  falls  off  drastically 
after  the  first  few  hours.  Earthquakes  pro- 
duce aftershocks  for  many  days,  even  weeks. 

Aftershocks  caused  by  exploelons  emanate 
from  a  central  point,  but  thoee  from  earth- 
quakes occur  over  a  much  brocMler  area. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  one  De- 
fense Department  expert  concludee  that  if 
on-site  inspection  teams  could  reach  the  site 
within  8  to  4  days  after  the  event,  "the 
presence  of  afterahocks  woiild  be  a  strong 
Indication  that  the  event  was  natural  In 
origin." 

The  event  could  then  be  identified  as  an 
earthquake  and  the  on-site  Inspection  team 
oould  go  home. 

Abeenoe  of  aftershocks,  however,  would 
not  neceesarlly  Indicate  an  underground  ex- 
ploelon. It  might  merely  mean  that  the 
first-phase  aerial  survey  had  pointed  to  the 
wrong  place. 

Aftershocks  might  even  be  used  as  a  mask 
for  a  sneak  teet  by  a  clever  cheater.  Since 
1958  selsmologlste  have  been  warning  that 
one  of  the  major  methods  for  beating  a  test 
ban  would  be  to  trigger  a  dandeetlne  nu- 
clear explosion  on  an  earthquake. 


Bvnmifcx  OP  cbxai 
Other  methods  besides  monitoring  after- 
shocks are  available  In  the  second  phase  of 
surface  surveying.  One  Is  visual  liupection, 
by  which  some  -offlclals  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment    put     great    store.     Clever     as     a 


cheater  may  be,  he  is  likely  to  leave  tell- 
tale evidence  behind,  they  believe. 

The  shot  might  not  be  completely  con- 
tained, thua  aUowlng  radioactivity  to  escape 
and  be  Alcked  up  by  surface  monltora. 
Idany  of  the  Nevada  exploelons  vented  in 
this  way.  ofllcials  report. 

Minerals  and  rocks  in  the  area  of  the  ahot 
also  might  undergo  recognizable  changes, 
some  scientlste  say.  In  aome  previous 
American  teete,  small  rooks  and  pebbles  on 
the  s\u^ace  were  flipped  over,  expodng  a  dif- 
ferent face  to  the  sky  vrtiich  oould  be  picked 
up  eaaUy  In  aerial  photography,  it  la  eaid. 

Radon,  a  kind  of  radioactive  gas.  has 
been  found  to  seep  out  of  the  ground  above 
some  Nevada  teste,  again  raising  hopes  that 
underground  shote  cannot  be  fully  hidden. 
Ganuna  rays  have  also  been  found  to  leak 
from  crevices  near  ground  aero. 

THntD  prask:  oatixnto 

If  any  of  these  evidences  Is  found  by  the 
onslte  Inspection  team,  it  must  decide  where 
to  drill  in  hope  of  finding  the  pocket  of  In- 
tense radioactivity  produced  by  the  suspected 
underground  nuclear  teat. 

In  this  third  phase,  it  Is  as  yet  unclear 
whether  more  than  one  drilling  rig  could 
operate  at  a  time,  to  cut  the  tlme-oonsumlng 
operation  as  much  as  possible.  With  a  20- 
or  30-man  team,  however,  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  more  than  one  crew  could  be 
brought  In. 

Ganmia-ray  logging  woxUd  be  an  impor- 
tant technique  in  the  third  phase.  As  the 
drUIlng  proceeds,  ganuna  radiation  should  be 
picked  up  well  in  advance  of  penetrating  the 
actual  pocket  of  radioactivity. 

Mining  experte  on  the  onslte  team  would 
search  mines,  if  any  were  nearby,  to  look  for 
suspicious  conditions. 

CHANCXS  "ClOSX  TO  ESao" 

As  late  as  1060  American  scientlste  ad- 
vised the  Joint  Congreeslonal  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Committee  that  the  chances  of  catoh- 
Ing  a  cleverly  concealed  shot  would  be  "cloee 
to  aero."  Onslte  inspection  was  singled  out 
as  one  of  the  weakest  links  In  the  detectlon- 
Identlflcatlon  chain. 

Aside  from  finding  a  realistically  small  area 
In  which  to  drill,  there  is  the  problem  of  how 
deep  to  dig.  y 

In  the  United  Stetes'  first  underground 
shot,  the  1.7  klloton  Rainier  explosion  in 
Nevada  in  1957,  it  took  4  months  to  flnd 
the  radioactive  pocket,  even  though  the  drill- 
ers knew  exactly  where  the  bomb  had  been 
fired. 

Presiimably  iflrUllng  times  have  by  now 
been  drastically  shortened.  But  the  Rainier 
shot  was  burled  only  900  feet.  Now  there  Is 
talk  that  a  sneak  shot  would  be  burled 
6.000  to  10,000  feet. 

If  each  drill  hole  dug  by  an  onslte  in- 
spection team  had  to  go  10,000  feet  the  time 
to  cover  even  a  small  suspect  area  obviously 
would  be  long.  And  few  would  expect  the 
Soviet  Union  to  permit  a  large  number  of 
drlU  teams  to  work  on  Ite  territory,  in  order 
to  cut  the  time. 

"nils  question  of  Soviet  cooperation^  is  one 
that  hangs  heavy  over  the  whole  onslte  in- 
spection idea. 

If  the  Inspectors  were  to  encounter  a  hos- 
tile environment,  which  is  not  at  all  bard  to 
imagine  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  proepecte 
of  catching  a  sneak  shot  would  be  less 
favorable,  even  the  optm&te  acknowledged. 

BZNATK   HKABnVOS    SXT 

The  Senate  will  get  a  chance  to  Judge  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  the  test-ban  control 
system  if  American,  British  and  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators do  reach   agreement  at   Geneva. 

One  of  the  moet  influential  committees  In 
making  up  the  Senate's  mind  will  be  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  As  prep- 
aration for  the  decisions  that  n\ay  lie  ahead. 
Chairman  Pastore,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, has  ordered  public  hearings  next  week. 
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Ttat-b«a  »ut)pmtoti  antf  torn  mn  now  pr*- 
paring  to  pi'MtBl  tiMir  vtaws.  Tlu<r  •tart- 
ing  point  wmmf  weH  tM  tUla  noant  saBaMarr 
of  tb*  laoiptcitt  iMr  oHlt*  Uupactloa  by 
Dr.  CbtffM  a  ■■toa.  clrtM  o(  tbm  VMtar- 
groimd  twt-4l«l*ettaB  vatt  In  tlic  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae: 

*X)n  the  bMla  of  raaatta  to  <late.  It  would 
appaar  tlurt  tha  loeattaatton  and  Idanttflca- 
tlon  of  eontatwart  noclear  aacploafcuia  of  grcftt- 
er  tlMUi  iwilfial  ylald  that  occur  within  one 
or  two  thooaaBd  f aet  o<  the  surface  can  be 
acbtevad  thronth  aalamki  detection  and  uae 
of  full-aeala  anatta  Inqpectlon  technkpaaa. 
Thia  is  prorMad  tbs  detonatlaoa  take  place 
In  typteal  land  areaa  havlnc  reaaonable 
amounta  of  dayUBbt.  Howerer,  the  onalte 
inspection  tecbnlquea  •  •  •  may  weU  have 
major  deOeianciea  when  applied  to  aeareh- 
ing  for  poaalble  nuelear  eiqrioaloo  caTltlea 
where  there  la  a  ahallow  water  cover,  where 
the  exploaiona  take  place  at  an  extremely 
great  depth,  or  where  full  advantage  la  taken 
of  polar  darkneas  followed  by  spring  flooding. 

Mr.  laULER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask'unanlmoiu  consent  to  hsTe  ininted 
in  the  RxcoRO  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Bveninc  Star,  Vebniary  28. 
1963.  entitied  "Value  of  A-Test  Held  in 
Secrei  b  Discounted." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
asfoHows: 

Valux  or  A-TkST  Hxu>  im  SEcarr  Is 
DiBcoTTirnD 

/  A  high  American  diaarmament  nWftal  ooo- 
/oaded  today  that  "a  determined  cbeatar" 
could  Bomettmea  outamart  the  propoeed  in- 
spection system  for  a  nuelear  teat  ban. 

But  he  discounted  the  value  of  isolated 
shots  in  erasing  the  lead  the  United  States 
claims  tn  nuelear  weapons  development. 

Tbe  SoTlet  XTnlon  cotild  not  p'Oll  off  a  as- 
cret  series  which  would  be  needed  to  catch 
the  United  States.  Jacob  D.  Beam,  assistant 
director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  said  in  a  speech  prepared  for 
delivery  before  the  Rochester,  NT.,  Adver- 
tising Club. 

IMPROVKMXirr    SXXN  * 

Capabilities  for  poUdng  a  test  ban  are 
"far  bsfttsv  than  we  assumed  them  to  be  a 
few  years  ago~  and  are  likely  to  improve 
"over  tite  years. **  Mr.  Beam  sakt.  b«t 
"I  would  not  Uke  to  convey  the 
that  a  determined  cheater  could  not  on  oe- 
oaalon  outsmart  the  man  who  Is  attempting 
to  eatdk  htm.  It  is  Ukety  that  tn  this  game 
at  eepe  and  robbers,  the  robber,  beeanse  be 
has  by  definition  th*  advantage  of  sorprlaa, 
can,  if  he  goes  to  great  lengths,  oceaslonany 
fool  the  oop. 

"If,  for  ezanaple.  the  cheater  constructed 
a  very  large  cave  underground,  or  If  he  sent 
a  nuclear  warhead  minions  of  miles  out  Into 
space,  he  might  succeed  in  detooatlng  a  nu- 
clear txxnb  without  being  caught." 

I.XAO   TOOOBXAT 

"But  this  kind  of  capability  would  not  give  . 
the  Soviet  Union  a  chance  to  make  any  sub-  J 
stantial  inroads  into  the  UB.  nuclear  leady 
The  chances  of  the  Sovlei  Union  conducting 
a  series  of  tests  which  would  remain  un- 
detected are  vanlahlngly  small. 

The  probability  that  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  a  single  test  would  be  sulDcient 
to  make  an  attempted  evasion  worth  while. 
Is  also  vanlahlngly  aman." 

ICr.  Beam  acknowledged  that  a  noclear  test 
ban  "by  Itself  wUl  not  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  wei^Kms."  His  remarks  were 
taken  as  an  elaboration  of  the  vlewB  ex- 
pressed by  President  Kennedy  at  his  press 
conference  last  week  when  he  said  his  pri- 
mary afan  In  seektng  a  test  ban  was  to  pre- 
vent proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Krsaalln  tspressntatlvss  lutee  stock  by  a 
by  sight  neutral  nattoos  at 
nspecMcBa  be 
ed  only  by  Invttatlao  ot  tha  power  i 
at  having  vlolatod  the  traaty. 

WOVtJ>   AOCBPT 

The  United  States  has  Indicated  to  Rus- 
sia It  caa  accept  as  few  as  aavea  onalu  in- 
speetloaa  per  year  Inside  the  Soviet  Union 
if  other  featiires  of  the  system  to  verify  that 
no  nuclear  tesu  are  being  oooducted  are 
adequate. 

PvenUer  Khrushchev  repeated  yesterday 
the  Soviet  Union  will  allow  no  more  thma 
two  or  three  inspections  a  year  Inside  Rus- 
sia. 

He  haa  offered  to  allow  three  unmanned 
aelamle  atatkns  on  Soviet  territory  but  the 
United  Statee  preaently  requlree  seven. 

Instead  of  the  previously  planned  19  in- 
ternational control  stations  tnslde  the  So- 
viet Union,  the  United  Statee  la  now  wUllng 
to  accept  73  existing  eelsmle  aUtlooa  with- 
out Intwnatlonal  monitors  inside  the  Soviet 
Unkm. 

LONe-DisTawcs  "babs" 

Primary  reliance  to  detect  teets  would  not 
be  placed  on  these  systems  inside  Buasta, 
but  on  long-distance  deteetlan  equipment  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  friendly  countries  on 
the  edge  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  land  mass. 

News  that  another  treaty  was  being  pre- 
pared coincided  wtth  an  expreesfcA  ot  op- 
timism by  Jacob  D.  Beam,  assistant  director 
of  the  bureau  of  Intematlanal  relations  in 
the  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  before 
the  Rocheeter,  N.T.,  Advertising  Club  this 
noon,  ICr.  Beam  said:  "Right  now,  the 
chances  for  an  agreement  on  a  nuclear  test 
ban  are  parhapa  relatively  tarlgMer  than 
anything  else  we  can  see  otx  the  hcriaon.'* 

aoacx    BLAITK    SPOIS 

Like  the  comprehensive  treaty  of  last  Au- 
gust, the  new  document  being  drafted  re- 
portedly leaves  eome  blank  qwts  for  num- 
bers to  be  filled  in  by  negotiation. 

Last  year's  treaty  left  blank  the  annual 
quota  ot  onstte  Inspections  as  well  as  the 
percent  ot  the  annual  nxnnber  of  Inspections 
which  couM  be  carried  out  each  year  In  areas 
where  there  are  ftow  earthquakee. 

The  draft  of  last  August  also  left  blank 
the  radius  of  the  area  within  which  long- 
distance detection  units  would  be  required 
to  pinpotnt  a  suspected  vlolatton. 

m  the  past  the  Soviet  Union  has  demanded 
that  the  area  be  kefrt  smaller  than  long- 
dlstanee  detection  stations  could  pinptolnt. 

Soviet  Ambassador  Semyon  K.  TSarapkln 
said  in  Geneva  yesterday  Russia  win  not 
allow  the  "black  boxes'*  to  form  an  independ- 
ent detection  network  covering  all  of  Soviet 
territory,  m  the  Russian  view,  the  Amo- 
dated  Frees  reported  from  Oeneva.  the  black 
boocea  would  only  be  auxiliary  instruments 
tn  the  Soviet  Union's  three  most  earthquake- 
prone  areas  which  would  croes-check  repot  ts 
from  other  nations'  seismic  stations. 

Western  delegates  said  this  would  leave 
moet  of  the  Soviet  Union  outside  the  range 
of  the  "Mack  boxee"  and  wotild  render  the 
whole  "blaA  box"  idea  virtually  meaningless. 

Officials  here  said  there  Is  an  ootstde 
chance  the  draft  treaty  will  not  be  pieesiitetl 
at  Oeneva,  but  they  acknowledged  it  to  more 
likely  the  document  will  be  advanced  soon 
to  put  more  preesure  on  the  Soviet  Utalon 
to  accept  a  nuclear  test  ban. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Finally.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed 
in  the  Rxcoaa  an  article  written  by  the 
esteemed  columnist.  D»Tid  Lavrenog.  en- 
titled "Danger  of  Zxpnmtam  War 
Roasiaiis  May  dei  the  Wrai  _ 
which.  I  might  add,  ties  ia  with  what  I 
said  in  my  remarks  about  the  sense  oi 


urgency  appearing  on  our  side  rather 
than  on  the  side  of  the  Sorlets.  ^^ 
There  being  no  objection,  tha  artkk 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaoMn 
as  follows:  '-*^«. 


Daivosa  or 


Was 


Mat  Oar  Titx  Wbowa 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

ParadoaLcal  as  it  may  ssam.  the  greatsst 
danger  o<  war  today  is  the  eoastant  nn^^ 
aloa  of  a  fear  of  war. 

The  sacriaoe  of  principle  to  ripefltenuy  ^ 
the  past— a  readlnees  by  one  aids  to  yietj 
to  the  terror  of  war — has  led  to  mtoealeai^ 
tlon  and  mlsjudgment  by  the  other  side  sm 
has  brought  war  just  the  same. 

It  is  for  thU  rsaaon  that  a  eloae  analyst 
of  what  tka  ^siSdaut  has  been  aaytng  katai* 
about  world  poUoy  ha  tarma  etf  the  0«aa 
situation  U  eaaential  to  aa  understanding  •( 
the  dangers  that  Ite  ahead. 

One  muat  start  with  tha  feeliag  that 
ICr.  Kennedy  Is  a  sincere,  conscientious  pub- 
lic servant  who  wants  to  avoid  a  war.  But 
ao  were  eome  of  his  predeeeeeors  who  never- 
tbelesa  found  themaelvee  in  a  war  because  an 
Impreeaion  appeared  to  prsvatl  in  thla  coun- 
try that  anything  U  better  than  war.  Ia 
many  eountriea.  nuireover.  one  even  heats 
nowaday  a  aome  profnlnent  persons  crylM 
out.  "better  Red  than  dead. " 

Tbe  poUcj  of  the  VB.  Oovenunent  is  Immbs 
at  preeent  not  on  a  fear  of  war  aa  sueh 
but  on  a  belief  that  war  can  be  avoldac 
and  yet  no  eoiapmralae  on  prlndpls  maie. 
In  oAcial  elrdee.  however,  tltare  is  a  con- 
stant  repetition  of   eTpraaslfis  on  fsw  of 


This  could  lead  to  mlsjudgmsnt  In  the 
camp  of  our  advaraarlea.  IIm  other  day  oa 
a  eonunentator  read  to  some  Can- 
an  extract  from  what  Itr.  Kennedy 
luid  said,  and  tlMO,  la  eflbot,  bhmUy  asked 
them,    "Now.    do    you    want    war?" 

The  Preeldent  hhnself.  of  course,  has  not 
eloecd  the  door  to  the  poesibfUty  of  a  major 
war  arising  out  of  Soviet  deception  and  mOl- 
tary  operations  in  Cuba.  In  his  last  newt 
conference,  as  be  discuss  ml  the  importance  of 
being  certain  about  cur  liiriai— llnii  coo- 
cerning  missiles,  ha  said:  "Now.  aa  X  say. 
theea  things  may  all  come  about  and  we  may 
find  ourselves  again  with  tha  Soviet  Union 
toe  to  toe.  but  we  ought  to  know  what  «e 
have  in  our  hands  before  we  bring  the  United 
Statee— and  ask  our  alliaa  to  come  with  uk- 
to  the  brink  again." 

Later  on  in  the  conference,  Mr.  KeniMdy 
came  back  to  the  Mune  tben»e — tlM  poastbU- 
Uy  of  aa  satemal  action  by  the  United  States 
to  get  rid  of  the  Cosununist  baee  in  Cuba. 
He  said:  "We  live  with  a  lot  of  dai^eroiM 
altuatlona  all  over  the  world.  Berlin  is  one. 
There  are  soany  others.  And  we  live  with  a 
good  deal  of  hazard  all  aroiind  the  world  and 
have  for  IS  yeius  I  cannot  aet  down  any 
time  In  which  I  can  clearly  sas  the  «ad  to  the 
Castro  reglsM.  I  believe  It  is  going  to  come, 
but  I  cooldat  possibly  give  a  tlBM  limit.  I 
think  that  those  who  do,  eoaeiiOMe  mislead. 

"I  renMmber  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the 
early  10SO's  about  liberation,  how  eastsra 
Kurope  was  going  to  be  liberated.  Then  we 
had  Hungary  and  Poland  and  Bast  Germany, 
and  no  action  was  taken.  And  the  reason 
the  action  wasnt  taken  was  bscaxise  they  fett 
strongly,  if  they  did  take  action.  It  would 
bring  on  another  war. 

"So  tt  Is  quite  easy  to  discuss  theee  things 
and  say  one  thing  or  another  ought  to  be 
done.  But  when  they  start  »»TvtT«j  about 
how.  and  when  they  start  talking  about 
Americans  tnvadtng  Cuba  and  killing  thou- 
sands of  Cutians  and  Americans,  wtth  all  ths 
haaards  around  the  world,  that  Is  a  very 
aarioiu  decision,  and  I  notice  that  that  Is 
not  approached  directly  by  a  good  many  who 
have  discussed  ths  problem. " 
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But  thess  words  of  a  President  are  read 
everywhere,  including  Moecow.  Ew  theaa  ut- 
terancee  mean  that,  unless  UlIs  kmntry  is 
dtrscUy  attacked,  a  resoluts  stana  will  not 
be  taken  by  the  United  Btatea.  even  if  tt 
means  war? 

The  Soviet  Oovemment  may  ponder  that 
question,  for  it  never  stops  tesUng  its  ad- 
versaries. Mr.  Kennedy  stood  firm  last  Oc- 
tober, but  questions  have  arisen  now  as  to 
what  will  l>e  done  by  the  United  States  about 
the  continued  presence  In  Cuba  of  17,000  mll- 
lury  men  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  critics 
have  helped  by  bringing  this  Issue  to  a  head. 

The  reason,  to  be  sure,  why  nothing  was 
done  in  Hungary  and  Weetem  E\irop>e  is 
that  the  West  lost  Its  nerve.  The  Soviets 
knew  the  West  wouldn't  dare  to  go  tbe  limit 
to  uphold  the  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  protect  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples who  sought  to  assert  their  independence 
only  to  find  tbe  Soviet  armlee  overwhelming 
them  by  force. 

Tet  In  i960,  collective  action  by  the  United 
Nations  saved  Korea  and  repelled  aggression. 
Many  American  boys  died  in  that  cause,  as 
Indeed  some  Americans  have  been  killed 
recently  in  South  Vietnam  to  check  Com- 
munist infiltration  of  an  Independent  cotm- 
try. 

Neglect  of  Hungary  led  to  the  asserUon 
of  Soviet  arrogance  In  East  Berlin.  Now.  if 
the  United  States  despite  all  lU  outward 
■how  of  firmness — should  really  lean  to  a 
policy  of  peace  at  any  price  in  Cuba  or  any- 
wbere  else,  there  could  finally  be  a  provoca- 
tion to  war.  Winston  Churchill,  after  World 
War  n  was  over,  wrote  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
1930's: 

"Still,  If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right 
when  you  can  easily  win  without  bloodahed; 
if  you  will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will 
be  sure  and  not  too  ooetly:  you  may  come  to 
tbe  moment  when  you  will  have  to  fight  with 
all  the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  pre- 
carious chance  of  survival. 

~TbM«  may  even  be  a  worse  case.  Tou 
may  have  to  fight  when  there  Is  no  hope  of 
victory,  because  it  is  better  to  perish  than 
live  as  slaves." 


TRmUTE  TO  COL.  BARNEY 
OLDPIKUO 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  known  Col. 
Barney  Oldfleld  for  many  a  year  through 
my  Regular  and  Reserve  relations  with 
the  Air  Force.  Colonel  Oldfleld,  an  ac- 
complished writer  and  speaker,  has  given 
much  to  the  Air  Force  and  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  our  coimtry,  so  I  am 
happy  to  see  that,  even  though  he  is  re- 
tired from  active  duty,  he  is  continuing 
to  speak  out  on  matters  of  concern  to 
oiir  otrensive  and  defensive  capabilities. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  speech 
he  made  before  the  convention  of  the 
National  Lime  Association  be  printed  in 
the  Rscoiu)  at  this  place  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecUofi.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobs. 
as  follows: 

RxiCAXxs  ST  COL.  BaaNST  Olofixlo.  U.8.  An 
FoBca.  RvrxxxB,  Bunas  ma  OomrawTiuw  or 
THx  Nationax,  LncK  AaaocxsTton,  Lab  Vbgas, 
Nxv.,  Aran.  4.  1063 

Members  of  the  National  Lime  Association: 
Since  this  Is  the  third  day  of  yoxir  Las  Vegas 
convention.  It  is  aasumed  by  the  turnout  that 
you  have  all  had  your  losing  streak  and  that's 
behind  you.  This  is  one  of  the  few  conven- 
tion clUee  In  the  TTnlted  Btatea  which  is 
strong  on  the  unconventional,  where  you  ae- 
tuaUy  make  money  by  tfttlng  safely  away 
from  temptation  tn  a  convention  ban.    Ilils 

ax- 


is only  true,  of  course.  If  you  took  the  precau- 
tion to  lock  your  wife  in  her  room  while 
you're  here. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  to  make  a 
speech  or  otherwlee  oommimlcata  with  a 
group  here  is  to  be  sure  you  get  some  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  language  of  the  conunu- 
nity  In  what  you  have  to  say.  This  came  to 
me  moet  forcefully  in  19S7  in  July,  when  we 
were  here  for  the  first  live  firing  of  the  nu- 
clear warhead  rocket  at  Yucca  Flats.  Sun- 
day came  that  first  week,  and  I  wondered 
what  kind  of  a  sermon  a  minister  would 
preach  here,  so  I  went  to  church.  He  choee 
the  10  Commandments  that  day  as  his  text, 
and  made  the  usual  admonitions  about  keep- 
ing them.  Nothing  new  so  far.  As  he  came 
to  the  sununatlon  of  his  sermon,  he  pointed 
his  finger  out  generally  over  the  congrega- 
tion and  said:  "And  verUy  I  say  unto  you,  if 
you  keep  theee  Cotnaiandments,  yours  will  be 
a  Jackpot  of  divine  grace." 

I  don't  know  whether  he  changed  any 
minds  that  day.  iMit  as  they  would  say 
around  the  green  tables,  he  made  his  point. 

My  assignment  today  Is  to  make  some 
points  for  aeroepaoe  defence.  My  appear- 
ance here  is  in  the  nature  of  a  man's  past 
catching  up  with  him.  since  before  joining 
Utton  Industriee  in  Beverly  Hills.  Calif., 
in  January,  I  had  the  distinction  of  serving 
longer  straight  time  in  aerospace  defense 
than  anyone  else — almost  a  third  of  my  30 
years  in  uniform. 

In  my  time,  it  went  from  World  War  II 
leftover  prop-driven  planes  with  machlnegun 
and  cannon  mounts  and  antiaircraft  guns 
to  an  ability  which  It  now  possesses  to  track 
every  manmsde  object  In  air  and  space 
over  or  approaching  North  America  as  well 
as  an  ability  to  considerably  shatter  a 
manned  boml>er  or  cruise  mlaaUe  attack  in 
the  atmosphere. 

This  very  existence  of  an  Aerospace  De- 
fense Force,  which  la  called  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command,  is  a 
fascinating  continental  development.  It 
came  about  because  two  nations,  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  looking  up  and  out 
at  threat  avenues,  thought  their  mutual 
aecurity  was  really  one  problem  to  which 
each  country  within  Its  resources  could 
allocate  weapons  systems  and  people  trained 
and  ready  to  Im  employed  on  a  moment's 
notice.  It  came  about,  but  it  wasn't  easy. 
It  is  always  hard  when  two  or  more  coun- 
tries and  two  or  more  political  leaders  sit 
over  two  or  more  military  establishments 
trying  for  a  single  strategy. 

North  America  had  a  traditional  view  of 
warmaking.  once  it  was  forced  on  the 
peoples  who  Uve  here.  That  view  was  to 
moimt  an  offensive  as  soon  as  the  produc- 
tion line  could  be  mobilised,  and  fiood  the 
enemy  at  some  far  away  point  or  points 
with  all  the  newest  technologies  until  he 
was  overwhelmed  and  sued  for  peace.  This 
was  when  time  was  plentiful,  but  the  year 
I  was  commissioned — lOSS — a  Ifl-month 
chain  of  ccrtncldencee  (February  1083  to 
February  1033)  was  the  time  of  some  seem- 
ingly routins  history  which  changed  all 
that. 

Booeevalt  became  Preeldent.  Hitler  took 
power  in  Germany,  and  a  man  named  James 
Chadwick  nuMls  a  discovery.  Hitler  eras  to 
start  a  war  which  would  change  the  outlook 
of  the  world  at  large.  Rooeevelt  was  to  give 
ths  go-ahead  to  a  project  to  make  an  atomic 
weapon  useful  in  war.  And  James  Chad- 
wick discovered  the  neutron  which  was  the 
key  to  atomic  fission  That  f^**"  of  unre- 
lated events  in  that  12  months  gave  thoee 
of  us  who  survived  some  of  the  catastrophic 
consequences  a  new  point  of  view. 

Xverythlng  from  then  on  had  to  be  bigger, 
except  the  globe  we  live  on.  It  had  shnmk. 
Ideas  were  bigger.  Nations  were  bigger. 
Power  alliances  were  grander  In  concept. 
Politics  spilled  over  national  bonndarlee,  and 
tried  to  stake  out  space.    Men  thought  with 


greater  scope,  were  wtlltog  to  play  for  great- 
er prizes  against  greater  odda,  and  la  aooas 
areas  of  the  world  it  hewaras  eAelal  polley  to 
court  the  death  of  a  third  at  a  popuhitloa  to 
gain  aomethlng  oaOsd  world  rtnminatlcp. 

In  tbeae  daya  of  rapidly  expanding  knowl- 
edge about  advancing  terhnologlss,  it  Is  pos- 
sible for  everjrthing  to  happen  quicker  and 
to  be  known  quicker,  for  the  tragic  to  be 
more  devastating  and  total.  Weaponry  ad- 
vantages have  taken  on  such  great  connota- 
tions politically,  they  can  hold  an  aggreeaive 
nation  or  power  bloc  at  bay,  or  failure  to  ac- 
quire them  by  a  friendly  govemment  or  bloc 
may  so  upaet  tbm  public,  or  tha  electorate 
that  the  affected  govemmenta  may  ahake  or 
faU,  or  both. 

It  is  safe  to  say  today  that  more  of  world 
affairs  turn  on  aecurity  of  nations  and  peo- 
ples than  on  anytlilng  else.  The  age-old 
question  Is  still:  "How  safe  are  we?**  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt,  the  question  still  Is: 
"How  much  to  fix  It?"  and  the  fork-over  Is 
pretty  cheerfully  accompllehed. 

One  of  the  smaller  expenditures  In  the 
military  budget  has  consistently  been  In 
aerospace  defense,  but  even  so,  there  has 
been  some  remarkable  progress.  Right  now, 
when  It  is  possible  for  an  orbiting  device 
to  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  world  In  a 
half  hour,  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  has  come  to  be  a  focal  point  for 
the  free  world.  It  notes  from  mlnute-to- 
mlnute  the  status  of  unknown  aircraft  and 
submarines  approaching  the  continent.  It 
has  the  character  and  speed  of  the  jet  stream 
and  other  winds  aloft  to  indicate  the  cheap 
traffic  routes  for  an  air  attack  at  any  given 
hour.  It  has  the  number  of  payloads  in 
orbit,  as  well  as  the  space  junk  which  ac- 
companied them.  It  Is  NORAD's  position 
that  it  must  keep  track  of  everything  in  or- 
der to  see  whether  there  have  been  any  new 
Joiners,  and  what,  if  any,  they  repreeent  in 
security  danger.  Not  only  Is  all  this  infor- 
mation sent  to  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  regtilarly,  but  It  is  also  fed 
by  undersea  cables  and  microwave  relays  to 
fighter  command  In  England  and  Supreme 
Headquarters,  Allied  Powers,  Europe,  In 
Paris. 

As  far  as  complementing  warning  of _  at- 
tack In  the  atmosphere,  VS.  Air  Force  'and 
Marine  Corps  and  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force 
fighter  interceptors,  U.S.  and  Canadian  Bo- 
marc  missiles,  and  U.S.  Army  Nike  batter- 
ies could  rise  to  meet  it  and  make  a  rather 
rough  picket  fence  for  an  enemy  attacker 
to  slide  Into  the  target  complexes. 

But  when  It  comes  to  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack,  the  i>olar  oriented  BaUlstlc  Mis- 
sile Early  Warning  System  would  signal  ap- 
proach from  the  Bxiraslan  land  mass,  but  we 
have  no  ability  as  yet  to  shoot  down  such 
a  weapons  system.  In  fact,  areospace  de- 
fenses need  to  advance  Into  capabilities 
such  as  these : 

(1)  The  antimissile  missile.  The  best  bet 
is  the  Army's  research  and  development  pro- 
gram called  Nike  X.  Although  Its  fore- 
runner Nike -Zeus  has  had  some  successes  In 
major  tests  over  the  Pacific,  It  Is  still  not  in 
production,  or  deployed. 

(2)  The  improved  manned  interceptor,  or 
IMI.  this  is  a  fighter  aircraft,  capable  of 
2,000  miles  an  hour  in  speed,  and  range  of  at 
lease  a  thousand  miles.  It  Is  necessary  to  go 
far  out  and  catch,  as  well  as  shoot  down  a 
bomber  carrier  of  an  air-launched  ballistic 
missile.  The  standoff  employment  of  a  mis- 
sile from  a  bomber  tmoppoeed  would  be  a 
way  of  pitching  a  lethal  warhead  into  the 
target  without  the  carrier  expoelng  itself 
to  cloee-ln  defenses. 

(S)  A  warning  system  whi^  will  cover  all 
approaches  to  the  continent,  rather  than 
just  the  northern  routes,  with  particular 
capability  to  detect  suUaunehed  missile 
firings.  This  undoabtedly  has  to  be  an 
orbital  system. 
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(4)  A  satellite  Inspector,  plus  a  follow-on 
satellite  destroyer. 

There  are  some  who  pooh-pooh  these 
things  as  harlng  no  meaning  It  we  Jiist 
maintain  a  strong  offensive  position.  De- 
terrence Is  only  credible,  however,  IX  we  are 
flexible  enough  to  make  an  enemy  pay  so 
heavily  for  entry  he  stays  put.  To  have  an 
offense  without  a  complementing  defense  is 
risky  business.  Very  few  professional  fight- 
ers, even  a  Sonny  Llston,  would  stand  with 
hands  behind  their  backs  and  give  Floyd 
Patterson  one  roiindhouse  punch  hoping  to 
be  able  to  recover  and  beat  him.  The  num- 
ber of  punches  which  get  through  are  less- 
ened if  a  man,  or  a  power  bloc  keeps  dukes  up. 
It  Is  popular  in  many  quarters  to  say  that 
no  defense  could  block  a  determined  attack, 
but  what  is  a  determined  attack?  On  that 
long  ago  July  day,  1967,  when  we  fired  the 
first  atomic  rocket  here  at  Yucca  Flats  It 
turned  several  hundred  cubic  yards  of  the 
atmosphere  Into  a  molten  ball — even  a  near 
miss  would  be  effective,  and  it  woiild  be  no 
picnic,  even  with  determination,  to  stand  up 
to  that  kind  of  opposition  in  either  a  manned 
bomber  or  cruise  missile.  The  Bomarc  and 
the  Nike-Hercules  covUd  make  the  same 
nuclear  Impression.  Determination  can 
terminate  in  destruction,  and  the  present 
aerospace  defense  system  of  North  America 
packs   a   lot   of   destruction    potential. 

This  has  been  a  tough  century  for  the 
pooh-pooher.  At  its  turn,  in  1000.  a  prom- 
inent man  said  of  the  automobile  that  a 
town  the  size  of  Philadelphia  should  expect 
to  have  as  many  as  100  cars  by  1960.  When 
Louis  Blerlot  flew  an  airplane  over  the 
English  Channel  In  1909,  it  was  mostly  as- 
sessed as  a  nervy  and  foolhardy  stunt.  The 
first  Army  requirement  for  an  aircraft  was 
that  It  be  able  to  fly  3  days  march  ahead 
of  the  Infantry,  and  return,  and  otherwise  be 
collapsible  so  it  could  be  hauled  on  a  wagon. 
And  World  War  I  was  to  be  a  war  to  end  wars, 
and  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

We  look  back  on  these  things,  with  the 
help  of  hindsight,  and  say,  "How  foolish? 
How  could  smart  men  have  been  so  dumb, 
so  short  in  visualizing  what  the  future  would 
hold?"  But  then,  we  come  to  the  present 
day,  and  what  happens? 

A  man  named  Khnishchev  has  said  the 
Russians  have  &n  antimissile  missile,  which, 
as  he  puts  It,  coiild  hit  a  fly  in  the  sky. 

Last  Augxist,  two  Russians,  Nikolayev  and 
Popovlch  made  more  than  113  orbits  of  the 
earth  over  a  4-day  period,  and  in  that  112 
orbits,  they  were  over  North  America  70 
times.  Just  6  weeks  ago,  one  of  Russia's 
military  leaders  declared  his  country  was 
now  able  to  launch  a  rocket  from  a  satellite. 
ICuch  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  are  gen- 
\ilnely  concerned,  these  utterances  tend  to 
be  dismissed  as  propaganda,  and  because  we 
do  not  yet  have  these  capabilities  ourselves, 
a  fallacloxis  premise  is  resorted  to — If  we 
havent  got  It,  they  possibly  coxildn't  haw  It. 
If  oat  of  us  would  prefer  even  the  partial  pro- 
tection of  a  deployed  but  leas  than  ulti- 
mate weapons  system  designed  for  aerospace 
threats  than  a  poorly  foiinded  premise. 
Imagine  the  predicament  we  would  have  been 
in  for  aircraft  if  Onrllle  and  Wilbiu  Wright 
had  been  told  in  1910  that  what  they  had 
wasn't  good  enough,  that  we  would  wait  un- 
til they  built  a  Jet  which  would  carry  atomic 
armament. 

A  wisecrack,  deprecating  opinion,  or  state- 
ment of  airy  dismissal  is  often  hard  to  live 
with  when  the  future  tiims  into  the  pres- 
ent as  it  does  rather  rapidly  these  days.' 

In  aerospace  defenses,  we  are  now  at  a  very 
critical  point. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  have  mlseiles  of  inter- 
continental range  in  silos  on  your  own  soil. 
and  manned  bombers  baaed  in  your  own 
country  or  on  the  soil  of  alliea.  but  it  is 
quite  another  if  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
were  to  be  placed  in  orbit.     While  space  Is 


so  far  the  province  of  everyone,  free  and 
clear,  the  regular  passage  of  a  thermonuclear 
warhead  of  origin  In  any  country  which 
holds  its  electronic  trigger  is  bound  to  make 
political  riiffles  of  high  order  as  It  passes 
over  others.  Our  country  has  already  ruled 
this  development  out,  in  a  speech  made  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Oil  pa  trie  last 
September,  but  he  did  say  that  we  would 
defend  ourselves  in  space  if  the  Soviet  Union 
forces  lis  to  do  so. 

So  the  gauntlet  la  down  for  the  scien- 
tific and  engineering  fraternity  to  meet  the 
mUltary  specifications  In  this  regard,  and  for 
none  to  say  that  the  defensive  is  not  worth 
the  doing.  It  may  well  be  that  it  will  be  the 
only  thing  left  which  can  be  done. 

In  many  quarters  now,  there  Is  wishful 
thinking  that  our  best  defense,  aerospace  or 
otherwise,  is  apt  to  be  the  growling  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  The  saf- 
est way  to  size  that  one  up  is  this :  suppose 
you  were  dead  and  at  an  undertaking  par- 
lor, but  were  permitted  to  hear  an  argximent 
between  that  undertaker  and  a  collegue 
about  fee-splitting  for  your  funeral.  Would 
it  make  you  any  less  dead?  Or  make  you  feel 
better  about  your  impending  Interment  at 
their  collective  bands? 

We  have  bad  considerable  success  in 
achieving  an  aerospace  defense  capability, 
which  10  years  ago  would  have  been  thought 
fantastic,  and  we  should  go  on  from  here. 
The  country  or  man  who  sits  on  past  suc- 
cesses is  apt  to  smother  under  the  future 
successes  of  others.    Thank  you. 


WASHTNOTON  REPORT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Security  Council  has  been  pub- 
lishing many  outstanding  articles  for  the 
puri>ose  of  encouraging  and  supporting 
the  maintenance  of  a  strong  national 
defense  posture  in  this  coimtry.  One  of 
the  best  reports  Issued  by  the  American 
Security  Coimcil  through  its  Washington 
Report  Is  being  made  available  to  the 
public  today  and  Is  entitled  "Toward  a 
Technological  Pearl  Harbor?"  This  is- 
sue of  the  Washington  Report,  dated 
April  15,  1963,  was  written  by  an  out- 
standing educator  and  expert  on  com- 
munism and  psychological  warfare.  Dr. 
Stefan  T.  Possony. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ex- 
cellent report  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remsu'ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 
TowABo  A  Tbchnolooical  Psasl   Haxbob? 

The  Cuban  affair  offered  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  test  how  well  the  United  SUtes  is 
being  prepared  to  forestall  surprise  attack. 
How  did  we  make  out?  Unfortunately,  not 
very  weU. 

By  the  summer  of  1963,  we  had  sold  oiu*- 
selves  on  the  notion  that  Khnishchev  was 
operating  on  a  genuinely  peaceful  coexist- 
ence policy  and  that,  therefore,  any  major 
nuclear  maneuver  by  the  Soviets  was  out 
of  the  question.  Henoe,  we  disregarded 
nxuneroua  Indicators  which  were  pointing 
to  a  massive  Soviet  military  buildup  on 
Cuba. 

Two  days  after  the  Air  Force  was  allowed 
to  fly  reconnaissance  missions,  dearcut  in- 
telligence of  an  offensive  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
sile and  aircraft  buildup  was  obtained.  Had 
we  hesitated  only  a  few  days  longer,  the 
initial  Soviet  missile  force  in  Cuba  would 
have  been  in  operational  readiXMSS. 

Confronted  with  unmlstakaUe  artdenoe, 
the  United  States  reacted  sharply.  We  forced 
the  Soviets  to  withdraw  their  offensive  mis- 


sUes  and  light  bombers.  Perhaps  a  ^ni 
was  involved  by  which  we  abandoned  our 
46  Thors  and  Juplters  in  Italy  and  ToikM 
for  the  Soviet  recall  of  42  mlssUcs  fnZ 
Cuba.  In  any  event,  the  Soviet  force  iiW 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  w«^ 
on  television  and  presented  an  unprecedented 
intelligence  briefing  to  the  Nation  which 
demonftrated  that  the  offensive  threat  ft«^ 
Cuba  had  evaporated.  ^^ 

However,  subsequent  testimony  by  variooi 
Intelligence  chiefs  showed  that  the  Sorlets 
are  making  considerable  use  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  caves  on  the  Caribbean  island.  TIm 
impression  was  left  that  they  are  settiM 
up  arms  stores  as  well  as  supplies  for^! 
fenslve  ground-to-air  rockets  and  the  mort 
than  100  Mig-17s.  19"s,  and  21 's  which.  ia 
addition  to  thousands  of  Soviet  military  mca 
and  technicians,  admittedly  have  stayed  bt- 
hind.  (A  prominent  American  traveler  ta 
Cuba  recently  gave  a  private  estimate  of 
30,000.) 

Tet  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  McNaman 
preeented  to  his  audience  are  valid  only  if 
one  particular  assumption  is  granted,  namely, 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  now  possess  neutroo 
bombs  and  warheads.  Soviet  understanding 
of  neutron  technology  is  well  documented. 
Programs  designed  to  achieve  a  neutron 
capability  are  of  such  a  kind  that  intelli- 
gence would  discover  them  only  through  a 
lucky  break.  Notably,  many  of  the  tast 
shots  needed  to  develop  this  technology 
would  not  be  nuclear  and  therefore,  even  If 
detected,  might  be  disregarded.  Most  nu- 
clear shots  leading  to  the  fusion  of  deuterl- 
um  and  tritium,  whether  with  or  without  an 
initial  fission  trigger,  would  be  on  the  frac- 
tional klloton  level.  Hence,  they  would 
escape  detection. 

If  the  Soviets  were  in  possession  of  neutron 
devices,  they  could  fit  them  into  very  small 
missiles  which  do  not  require  fixed -launch 
installations  but  could  be  fired  from  trucks. 
They  also  could  fit  light  neutron  bombs  on 
their  Mlg  fighters.  If  so,  the  Mlga  would 
have  a  good  portion  of  the  Southeastern 
States,  some  parts  of  Texas,  and  a  numbsr 
of  SAC  bases  within  their  range. 

The  moral  of  this  discussion  is  that  over- 
reliance  on  air  reconnaissance,  though  it  to 
a  most  valuable  intelligence  technique,  may 
cause  disaster.  This  is  particularly  true  la 
all  those  cases  where  coverage  is  spotty  and 
infinitely  less  complete  than  the  coverage  v* 
obtained  over  Cuba. 

To  avoid  suTpriae,  it  is  not  good  enough  to 
send  out,  in  the  last  minute,  reconnalssanoe 
aircraft  to  get  photographic  evidence.  It  is 
even  more  necessary  to  interpret  the  enemyt 
intention  accurately  and  in  time.  Above  all. 
it  is  imperative  to  anticipate  his  technologi- 
cal moves  which  precede  the  actual  act  of 
aggression  by  many  years.  On  this  point, 
the  present  administration  has  proved  Itself 
to  be  particularly  bemused.  The  dviliaa 
leadership  in  the  Pentagon  ignores  the  possi- 
bility that  perhi^  the  Soviets  are  embarksd 
upon  a  neutron  bomb  program.  They  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  United 
States  will  not  go  in  for  such  a  weajKin.  It 
is  being  suggested  in  Washington  that  a 
technological  plateau  has  been  reached, 
which  allegedly  allows  xis  to  pause  before  wt 
decide  on  acq\ilrlng  new  weapons  systems. 

Evidence  on  continuing  and  aoceleratiog 
technological  advances  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  ]x>oh-poohed  systematically  or  passed  over 
in  silence.  It  may  be  useful,  therefore,  to 
take  a  short  look  at  some  of  the  weapons 
which  the  Soviets  seem  to  be  developing  In 
order  to  insure  otir  "burial." 

Chief  Marshal  of  Aviation  Konstantins 
Vershlnin  has  reiterated  frequently  that 
tho\igh  the  decisive  role  in  war  henceforth 
will  be  played  by  long-range  missiles,  no 
future  military  operations  will  be  feasiblt 
without  the  participation  of  large  numbers 
of  aircraft.     The  main  role  in  aviation,  ae- 
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cording  to  Vershlnin,  will  be  assigned  to 
rocket-carrytng  bombers  capable  of  striking 
not  only  stationary  but  also  moving  land 
i^d  sea  targets  from  a  long  standoff  range. 
The  Soviet  Badger  and  Bear  bombers,  whleh 
bave  been  overflying  our  carriers,  are  known 
to  be  equipped  with  alr-to-snrface  missiles. 
On  March  18.  IBSS.  Soviet  news  broadcasts 
boasted  that  Russia  has  a  missile  that  "ea* 
be  dellversd  to  any  point  on  the  globe"  from 
an  Intercontinental  bomber.  The  range  from 
bomber  to  target  was  claimed  to  be  "a  few 
hundred  miles."  Future  Soviet  bombers 
whieh  wlU  be  using  alr-to-surface  mlssUss 
as  their  "basic  equipment"  (tevestiya,  Dec. 
23,  19«JI),  win  have  supersonic  speed  and 
reach  an  altitude  of  08.000  feet.  (The  So- 
vleU  have  a  limited  number  of  supersonic 
bombers  now.)  Insofar  as  the  Pentagon  is 
concerned,  it  has  canceled  our  long-range 
Skybolt  missile  and  would  like  to  kill  the 
RS-70.  Our  B-6a  bombers  will  be  phased 
out  in  19«8.  Without  the  R8-70,  there  will 
be  no  replacement. 

Chief  Marshal  Vershlnin  also  disclosed: 
"The  further  perfecting  of  new  types  of  air- 
craft is  Intended  to  increase  their  ceUings, 
q>eed,  and  range.  With  this  goal  in  mind, 
work  Is  being  done  to  create  atomic  en- 
gines." One  of  Mr.  McNamara's  first  acts 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  was  to  cancel  the 
atomic  Jet  engine. 

Col.  Oen.  V.  F.  Tolubko,  first  deputy  com- 
mander in  chief  of  strategic  rocket  forces, 
dlscloeed  in  Krasnaya  Zvezda  (Feb.  20,  106S) 
the  oOciai  organ  of  the  Soviet  defense 
ministry,  that  the  Soviet  Union  already  poo- 
sesses  antimissile  defense  weapons.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  revealed  on  March 
14,  190S.  that  the  VB.  intelligence  has 
spotted  a  probable  antimissile  defense  com- 
plex being  erected  around  Leningrad.  This 
wss  apparently  revealed  at  closed  hearings 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  in  February,  during 
which  both  Mr.  McNamara  and  Oen.  Max- 
weU  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  were  questioned.  Confronted  with 
reports  of  the  Leningrad  missile  complex, 
McNamara  refused  comment,  saying  that  the 
information  was  "sensitive."  But  Oeneral 
Taylor  warned  that  "we  face  the  possibility 
of  a  cold  war  defeat"  because  the  Soviets 
may  beat  the  United  States  to  an  antimis- 
sile missile.  (Washington  Evening  Star, 
Mar.  29,  19QS).  Nevertheless  the  Pentagon 
has  put  the  quietus  on  the  Nike-Zexis  system 
and  Is  now  embarked  on  a  substitute  project, 
the  Nike-X,  which  wUl  take  many  years  to 
complete,  and  which  in  the  end  might  not 
be  approved  either. 

The  well-known  aircraft  designer,  Artem 
Mikoyan,  predicted  a  "semlcosmic"  airplane, 
with  variable  geometry  wings,  an  extended 
range  of  several  times  100.000  miles,  and  a 
speed  of  e  to  8  Mach.  The  Pentagon  is  most 
anxious  to  kill  our  experimental  orbital 
plane,  the  Xao  or  Dyna-Soar,  because  it 
allegedly  duplicates  a  NASA  project.  This 
contention  is  not  entirely  unjustified  be- 
cause the  X-20  would  be  flown  some  time 
after  NASA's  Gemini  and  would  have  a 
smaller  crew.  On  the  other  hand,  the  X-ao 
has  a  far  superior  landing  capabUlty — a  fea- 
ture which,  of  course,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  if  we  evw  are  to  obtain  a  gen- 
uine space  capability. 

But  let  us  grant  that  Gemini  has  many 
advantages  over  the  X-20.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara reoenUy  visited  the  Boeing  plant 
where  the  X-30  is  being  designed.  After 
his  return,  it  was  announced  that  a  decision 
on  the  X-ao  was  pos^Mnsd  for  6  months, 
which  impliae  that  the  decision  to  km  the 
X-ao  will  be  made  when  Oongress  no  longer 
Is  In  session.  But  if  we  can  Improve  on  the 
^-30,  why  waste  money  for  9  months  and 
lose  time? 

Suppose  Gemini  U  the  project  behind 
which  we  should  put  aU  our  resources:  why 


than  is  the  Pentafon  stUl  dragging  Its  fast 
in  aUowtng  the  Ah-  Foros  to  parttdpats.  in 
an  effective  manner.  In  this  NASA  project? 
In  October  1»«0  BIr.  Keasaedy.  la  a  now  for- 
gotten speech,  recognised  that  eoatrot  at 
space  would  entell  control  of  the  sarth. 
This  was  a  correct  assessmsnt,  but  w«  ai« 
making  no  determined  effort  to  achieve,  at  an 
early  date,  a  full  capabUlty  for  manned  and 
mUitarily  useful  space  flight.  We  stUl  are 
paying  Upeervloe  to  the  ridiculous  dogma 
that  space  is  good  only  for  peaceful  pturposes 
and  we  are  deflecting  most  of  our  massive 
space  budget  away  from  using  space  as  a 
medium  to  enhance  the  secxirity  of  the 
United  States. 

The  conunander  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
strategic  rocket  forces.  Marshal  S.  8.  Blr- 
yuzov  disclosed  (Feb.  22,  198S)  that  it  "has 
now  become  poeislble  to  launch,  at  a  com- 
mand from  earth,  rockets  from  a  satellite, 
anJ  this  at  any  desirable  time  at  any  point 
in  the  satellite  trajectory."  Privately,  Khru- 
shchev has  made  a  similar  statement,  al- 
though he  declared  that  the  first  such  device 
developed  by  the  Soviets  will  not  be  put  in 
operation  because  his  scientists  are  working 
on  a  better  model.  The  Cosmos  aeries  of 
Soviet- launched  satellites — this  is  the  t3rpe 
with  which  they  carried  out  their  first  ren- 
deevous  experiment — may  be  related  to  this 
development.  Tet  the  Pentagon  continues 
to  insist  that  it  makes  no  sense  to  place 
nuclear  bombs  Into  orbit.  It  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert  that  at  the  preaent  time 
there  is  no  discernible  military  function  in 
space,  not  even  a  need  to  defend  the  United 
States  against  nuclear  weapKins  which  the 
Soviets  might  launch  from  orbital  vehicles. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Marshal  Blryuzov, 
who  obvioiLsly  is  a  partisan  of  the  orbital 
bomb,  has  since  been  appointed  chief  of  staff 
of  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  an  expert  in  nuclear  long-range 
warfare  has  held  that  position,  which  here- 
tofore was  reeerved  to  proponents  of  ground 
warfare. 

It  wiU  be  said  that  statements  by  Soviet 
marshals  or  even  Khnishcber  are  nothing 
but  "Communist  propaganda."  But  experi- 
ence has  proved,  time  and  time  again,  that 
the  Soviets  talk  about  new  weapons  systems 
only  when  they  have  such  weapons  under 
development.  Perhaps  the  Soviets  will  prove 
unable  soon  to  buUd  a  nuclear  Jet  engine. 
Perhaps  the  semlcosmic  plane  will  appear 
only  in  16  or  25  years.  There  Is  no  question 
however  that  the  orbital  bomb  Is  entirely 
feasible  now.  And.  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ths  Soviets  have  tested  antimlssUes  and 
could  be  deploying  them  now  as  an  anti- 
missile defense  system.  Such  an  initial  sys- 
tem might  be  relatively  ineffective,  but  its 
propaganda  effect  would  be  enormous. 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  facts 
which  the  Pentagon  never  dlq>ut«d  but 
which  it  is  anxloiu  to  keep  concealed.  Colo- 
nel General  Tolubko  derisively  compared  the 
biggest  American  warheads  InstaUed  in  Titan 
with  Soviet  missUe  warheads  "whose  powers 
attain  1(X>  million  tons."  Some  skeptics 
may  dispute  that  the  Soviets  have  100  mega- 
ton warheads  now.  but  hardly  any  expert 
denies  that  their  warhead  capability  is  in 
the  &0-million-ton  range  and  will  reach  the 
lOO-mllllon-ton  level  in  the  future.  General 
Tolubko  is  absolutely  right:  Yield- wise.  U.S. 
warheads  are  limping  behind  Soviet  warheads 
by  one  full  order  of  magnitude.  Yet  the 
Pentagon  has  announced  no  <Vy'Tlf>n  to  cor- 
rect this  deadly  deficiency. 

Even  more  frightening  is  the  fact  that  ac- 
cording to  Ueutenant  general  of  the  air  force 
N.  Sbytov,  the  Soviets  possess  a  bomb  with 
a  yield  of  190  million  tons  (Kraznaya  Zvezda, 
Feb.  12.  1963).  This  claim  may  be  some- 
what inflated  as  yet,  but  to  Judge  fl-om  the 
Soviet  tests  of  1961,  such  a  bomb  is  fully 
within  Soviet  capablUtlss.  Our  biggest 
bombs  have  only  about  half  the  yield  of  the 


biggest  devices  tested  hf  the  Soviets  and 
they  are  smaller  than  several  of  the  bomba 
which  the  Sovists  tested  during  1962.  As 
things  stand  today,  the  Soviets  have  tested 
twice  as  many  high-yield  devices  as  the 
United  States.  Hence  they  should  be  ahead 
of  us  in  the  technology  of  liigh-yidd  bombs 
and  warheads.  In  March  1962.  this  was  al- 
most admitted  by  President  Kennedy  him- 
self. But  there  again,  nothing  is  undertaken 
to  correct  the  deficiency. 

This  policy  of  no-declslons  has  been  creat- 
ing almost  unmanageable  problems  for  the 
United  States.  For  example,  in  the  summer 
of  1962,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
that  henceforth  the  United  States,  when- 
ever possible,  would  pxirsne  a  counterforce 
instead  of  a  countervaliM  strategy.  This 
means  that  we  would  prefer  to  attack  mili- 
tary targets  such  as  mlsslto  sites  and  air 
bases,  but  seek  to  spare  dtles.  A  counter- 
force  strategy  has  \indlsputed  merits,  but  it 
Is  not  enough  to  announce  it:  One  almost 
must  develop  the  means  to  implement  the 
concept. 

Yet  under  Mr.  McNanuua's  administra- 
tion, missiles  with  smaU  rather  than  larga 
warheads  are  preferred  and  bomber  air- 
craft which  carry  the  largest  flrepowar  ars 
to  be  "phased  out."  Not  surprisingly,  half 
a  year  after  his  counterfcH'ce  announcement. 
Mr.  McNamara.  suddenly  recognizing  the 
probability  that  the  Soviets  would  harden 
their  missile  sites,  indicted  that  in  the  fu- 
ture a  counterforce  strategy  may  prove  im- 
practical. Moreover,  BCr.  McNamara  is  now 
buying  a  strategic  force  which,  by  type  and 
nvunbers  of  weapons,  can  be  used  effectively 
only  against  cities. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  contradic- 
tion :  With  growing  accuracy  and  super  yields 
the  Soviets  are  acquiring  a  caantertorce  ca- 
pability which  can  be  used  against  our  hard- 
ened missile  Bites.  Mr.  McNamara  wants  to 
get  rid  of  bombers  because  he  prefers  an 
Invulnerable  missile  foros.  Present  Soviet 
weapon  trends  show  that  our  missile  force 
will  not  be  invulnerable.  Any  good  miUtary 
historian  might  have  told  Mr.  McNamara 
that  the  concept  of  invulnerability  always 
proved  to  be  a  snare  and  an  illusion. 

By  hook  or  crook,  we  are  abandoning  the 
nuclear  race.  Frantically,  we  pursue  ths  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty.  Instead  of  catching 
up,  we  continue  to  negotiate. 

The  pattern  has  been  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  minor  beeflng-up  of  o\ir  guer- 
rilla capabilities,  the  ordering  of  a  Joint  Air 
Faroe-Navy  fighter,  and  the  contracting  ot 
Titan  ni — ^not  for  a  military  space  prograaa 
but  as  a  "building  block"  should  such  a  pro- 
gram become  necessary  in  the  dim  future- 
Mr.  McNamara.  during  more  than  2  years  in 
oflloe.  has  not  authorised  a  single  new 
wei4>on  system.  He  is  slowing  down  our 
technological  progress  deliberately. 

If  we  allow  the  Soviets  to  acquire  vastly 
superior  nuclear  firepower;  If  we  confront 
a  mixed  Soviet  strategic  force  consisting  of 
missiles  as  well  as  aircraft,  with  only  a  mis- 
sile force:  If  we  do  not  have  the  mimdi^  de- 
fenses while  the  Soviets  possess  a  capability 
to  shoot  down  our  missiles;  and  if  the  So- 
viets achieve  military  q>ace  capability 
against  which  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
and  for  which  we  have  no  offensive  equip- 
ment— then  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  would 
be  defeated  or  could  win  only  at  the  price  of 
excessive  American  casualties.     < 

The  fact  that  we  presently  are  Investing 
in  B.  &  D.  60  cents  for  every  dollar  we  are 
spending  on  procurement  »"*»"t  that  we  are 
financing  many  exploratory  research  pro- 
grams. It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  nMxl- 
emizing  our  decisive  weapon  systems.  Per- 
haps the  philosophy  of  "the  biggest  bang 
for  the  buck"  had  Its  faults.  But  the  present 
philosophy  of  "ths  least  bangs  for  the  most 
bucks"  courts  disaster.  All  things  consid- 
ered, it  does  not  look  as  though  under  the 
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8t«ward>hlp  of  Robert  Stimiog*  IfcNamara. 
the  muted  States  la  being  equipped  to  fore- 
stall a  nuclear  and  tecbnologlc&l  Pearl 
Harbor. 


ADDRESS   BT  GKDV.   TERRY   BAN- 
FORD.  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration of  North  Carolina's  distin- 
guished Governor,  Terry  Sanford.  has, 
with  great  success,  pursued  a  program 
of  quality  education  for  our  State.  On 
April  8,  Governor  Sanford,  in  a  speech 
before  the  First  National  Conference  of 
the  Naticmal  Committee  for  the  Support 
of  Better  Public  Schools,  explained 
North  Carolina's  education  program  and 
how  other  States  might  benefit  from  our 
mission  for  better  education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech,  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


AODBXSS     BT     Gov.     TKUT     SaNTOBO     AT     FlKST 

Natxonai,     Coktskkncx.     National     Com- 
kittbb     for     support     of     thx     pttblxc 

SCBOOLB,     8TATLai-Hn.TON     HOTXL,     WASH- 

nroTOH,  D.C.,  IIohdat,  April  8.  1963 

Friday  nlgbt  a  leading  American  educator 
was  at  my  house  for  dinner,  and  I  gathered 
for  discussion  several  school  leaders,  college 
executives,  and  others  charged  with  the  fu- 
ture of  North  Carolina. 

The  rambling,  easy  conversation  ranged 
acroea  our  dreams  and  hopes,  our  attempts 
said  failures,  our  spirit  and  faith,  and  our 
purpose  as  the  people  of  an  American  State. 

One  of  the  guests  suggested  that  we  no 
longer  seem  to  have  any  goals,  and  sense  of 
mission. 

We  talked  of  the  depression  of  the  thir- 
ties, the  war  of  the  forties,  the  university 
In  the  twenties  and  thirties  looking  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  region  who  some- 
how were  not  sharing  in  the  life  of  America. 

Those  Indeed,  they  reminisced,  were  the 
days  of  mission.  We  knew  we  had  a  Job  to 
do.  Scholars,  political  leaders,  and  people 
generally  dedicated  themselves  to  the  task 
and  nobody  could  fail  to  recognize  the  dedi- 
cation. Professors  came  and  stayed  at  lower 
salaries  than  they  could  have  received  else- 
where becatise  they  "believed." 

These  were  the  days  of  war — war  against 
poverty  and  then  war  against  tyranny.  We 
had  a  mission  and  the  mission  was  simple 
and  the  people  were  united  and  determined. 
Even  frustrations  and  failure  did  not 
dampen  the  spirit  of  the  mission.  We  un- 
derstand war. 

But  today  those  missions  of  the  past  sev- 
eral decades  seem  to  have  been  accomplished. 
The  New  Deal  Is  history.  We  have  economic 
problems,  but  no  longer  are  we  the  Nation's 
No.  1  economic  problem.  We  continue  to 
have  tyranny  looee  in  the  world,  but  the 
sciences  have  changed  the  risks  In  war. 

What  now  should  be  our  piuTXises?  What 
now  should  be  our  mission? 

We  cannot  warm  over  the  past,  and 
shouldn't.  Everything  seems  so  complex 
now,  so  big,  often  so  frightening.  Small 
wonder  that  people  look  for  easy  solutions, 
attempt  to  find  answers  In  simple  alterna- 
tives. This  may  explain  the  fear  so  many 
people  have  of  change,  any  change.  This  may 
explain  the  rash  of  organizations  and  politi- 
cal winners  whose  creed  calls  for  the  rctxum 
of  the  "good  old  days." 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  see  the  future,  to  under- 
stand the  present  needs,  to  recognize,  grasp, 
and  follow  our  mission  for  the  sixties. 


DUBculty,  however.  Is  no  excuse  for  sitting 
still,  or  tximlng  back.  This  is  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and 
I  am  s\ire  it  is  not  the  natxire  of  the  people 
of  America. 

In  North  Carolina  we  do  have  a  mission, 
and  our  people  believe  In  it,  and  we  are 
moving  and  working  and  finding  greater  hope 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 

Like  the  people  of  most  Statss  we  are 
proud  of  many  things.  We  were  the  site  for 
the  first  Bngllah  colony  in  the  New  World. 
Here  to  Roanoke  Island  came  Sir  Walter's 
bold  adventurers  and  sturdy  settlers,  deter- 
mined to  nuOce  a  new  world  and  to  know 
a  better  chance  for  every  man.  It  was  here 
at  this  spot  in  North  Carolina  that  Virginia 
Dare  was  bom  the  first  child  to  English 
parents  in  America. 

What  were  these  people,  a  part  of  our  her- 
itage, seeking?  They  were  looking  for  the 
chance  for  the  individual  that  couldn't  be 
found  In  the  confines  of  the  narrow  England 
of  th^  day. 

Paul  Qreen  described  this  bit  ot  North 
Carolina  soil  as  the  place  where  "once  walked 
the  men  of  dreams"  singing  a  new  song,  "a 
song  for  ages  yet  unborn." 

"O  new  and  mighty  world  to  be,"  they 
sang,  "O  land  majestic,  free,  unbounded." 

For  37S  years  since  the  birth  of  Virginia 
Dare  and  the  days  of  Gov.  John  White  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  first  colony  beyond 
the  tree  marked  "Croatoan"  this  dream  has 
remained  the  song  of  settlers,  pioneers,  im- 
migrants, and  Americans  seeking  the  chance 
for  the  individual. 

This  may  very  weU  be  the  goal  vre  are 
attempting  to  define  today.  I  think  it  is. 
We  are  still  trying  to  achieve  the  chance  for 
the  individual.  Uany  Individuals  have  that 
chance,  but  many  do  not,  even  in  North 
Carolina,  even  in  America.  Certainly  our 
part  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  shows  we 
comprehend  that  this  goal  is  worth  seeking 
in  Latin  America.  Surely  we  recognize  this 
desire  among  the  people  of  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa.  Our  foreign  poUcy  contem- 
plates that  all  freemen,  and  men  who  hope 
to  be  free,  are  seeking  some  degree  ot  in- 
dividual dignity  and  opport\inity. 

Today  in  America  this  goal  means  that 
every  child  should  have  the  room  and  place 
to  grow  and  live,  to  get  the  most  out  of 
life,  to  give  the  most  back  to  his  genera- 
tion, no  matter  where  bom,  no  matter  who 
his  parents  or  how  much  money  they  might 
have  or  might  not  have,  no  matter  what  bis 
color,  no  matter  what  the  extant  ot  his 
capacity  or  the  llmlUtlons  of  his  abilities. 
The  Oovemor  of  North  Carolina  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Charles  Brantley  Ayoock,  put 
it  much  better:  "The  equal  right  of  every 
child  bom  of  woman  to  burgeon  out  all  that 
Is  within  him." 

The  several  States  of  our  country  must 
understand  that  these  opportunities  for  the 
individual  cannot  be  achieved  except  by  the 
action  of  the  State.  It  cannot  be  done  if 
States  are  going  to  sit  by  and  wait  for  the 
Federal  Oovenunent. 

This  Is  true  because  the  needs  are  too 
broad  and  too  diverse  for  central  solution. 

It  Is  also  true  because  achieving  these  in- 
dividual opportunities  is  the  beginning  of 
the  achievement  of  all  of  our  goals,  and  the 
way  to  do  It  remains  the  largest  and  most 
fundamental  Job  of  the  American  State 

The  way  la  education. 

The  communities  must  be  Joined  as  jmltX- 
ners,  must  provide  leadership,  must  put  in 
their  share,  but  the  States  cannot  avoid  the 
responsibility  by  saying  this  is  a  local  prob- 
lem. First  leadership  must  come  from  the 
State. 

I  believe  education  Is  the  mission  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Indeed  the  primary  mission  of 
all  American  States. 

I  know  there  are  other  goals  for  which 
people  speak,  but  if  you  will  eaamine  these 


goals  you  wUl  finj  their  achievement  «». 
pends  on  the  Individual  and  the  education  m 
the  Individual.  ^ 

The  fundamentals  of  self-fulfillment,  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship,  and  the  sucosm 
of  democracy  itself  depend  on  the  quallte 
and  scope  of  our  education. 

Scientific  advancement,  all  cultural  pnw. 
reas.  and  an  effective  growing  economy  wm 
be  determined  by  the  excellence  of  our  edu. 
cation. 

Adjustment  to  technological  changes,  turn 
practices,  urban  environment  wUl  be  found 
only  through  a  more  dynamic  system  of 
education. 

The  health  of  the  people,  their  rehablUta- 
tlon  where  needed,  will  be  served  by  educa- 
tion. 

The  stability  of  government  is  a  result  of 
education. 

Education  itself  in  the  futxxre  wUl  be  s 
product  of  the  education  of  today,  for  the 
level  of  attainment  of  future  teachers  will  be 
a  restilt  of  the  level  of  excellence  of  today. 

Diplomacy,  defense,  foreign  policy,  entscg^ 
Ing  countries  and  the  other  headlines  an 
writtan  today  and  wUl  be  written  tomorrow 
by  the  performance  of  our  educated  men  and 
women,  so  the  hope  of  the  free  world  will  bt 
determined  by  education. 

In  splto  of  the  importance  of  education  to 
world  peace  and  national  defense,  the  Job  of 
education  remains  the  primary  task  of  tbt 
State.  It  is  a  constitutional  duty  in  most 
States. 

I  think  the  States  understand  this.  la 
talking  to  Oovernors,  In  reading  messages  to 
most  of  the  legislative  bodies,  I  am  impreasd 
with  the  official  attantlon  being  given  to  sdu> 
cation. 

Our  Job  Is  to  get  the  attention  and  support 
of  the  people. 

Our  Job  Is  also  to  design  the  kind  of  school 
program  which  reaches  everybody.  Remem- 
ber Oovemor  Aycock  said  "every  child." 

We  will  reach  all  of  our  goals  if  we  give  at- 
tention to  the  individual  and  his  chance  la 
life. 

That  we  haven't  remembered  this  Is  the 
reason  so  many  have  not  shared  In  the  Amer- 
ican dream. 

Too  many  are  left  out. 

The  chUd  of  the  disadvantaged  area,  wbo 
comes  from  a  world  of  poverty  to  the  straDgi 
world  of  school,  finds  a  system  not  designed 
for  him,  and  from  which  most  likely  he  will 
drop  out.  . 

The  teenager  who  didn't  learn  a  ml\.  wbo 
cannot  find  a  Job.  wbo  is  tempted  into  crimi- 
nal activities,  has  missed  out  on  the  Individ- 
ual chance. 

The  Negro  child  who  may  study  and  work 
but  cannot  find  admission  to  a  Job  Is  denied 
his  individual  chance. 

The  retarded  child  for  whom  there  are  do 
training  programs  has  missed  what  little 
chance  he  might  have  had. 

The  older  nutn.  employed  but  unskilled  (or 
years,  suddenly  eased  out  by  automation, 
missed  his  first  chance  and  Is  now  missing 
his  last  chance. 

The  talented  and  brilliant  child,  unchal- 
lenged, allowed  to  drift  along  in  school.  Is 
missing  his  chance  and  the  Nation  is  misstng 
his  services. 

The  ordinary  student,  who  goes  to  an  ordi- 
nary school,  is  going  to  miss  his  individual 
chance  if  his  teachers  are  second  rata.  If  his 
courses  are  out  of  data,  if  his  choice  oi 
studies  U  sharply  limited,  if  his  school  U  lass 
in  quality  than  that  of  other  studenu  in 
other  places  with  whom  he  must  compete. 

The  good  student  who  doesn't  want  to  go 
to  college  is  gplng  to  miss  his  chance  If  be 
cannot  find  technical  and  other  post  high 
school  training. 

The  good  student  who  would  do  good  col- 
lege work  will  be  missing  his  Individual 
chance  if  college  is  too  reroota,  or  too 
expensive. 
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•HtMe  »re  Individuals  who  will  miss  the 
Indlridual  chance,  who  might  move  on 
through  life  without  ever  having  realized  the 
dream  of  the  "new  and  mighty  world  to  be." 

The  way  for  the  Stata  to  progress  is  for 
Individuals  to  progress.  The  reason  for  the 
actlTlUes  of  the  Stata  U  to  help  individuals 
find  their  chance. 

North  Carolina  thinks  this  goal  is  worth 
the  effort. 

This  Is  our  mission,  and  we  are  seeking  our 
mission  through  education. 

I  clta  North  Carolina  as  one  example  of 
what  a  Stata  must  do.  Mainly,  a  Stata  must 
take  what  It  has,  and  start  where  it  is,  and 
dedlcata  Itself  to  the  tack. 

North  Carolina  has  embarked  upon  the 
most  amblUous  program  of  public  school  im- 
provement in  the  history  of  the  Stata.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  put  education  first. 
It  shows  what  the  people  will  do.  This  was 
illustrated  when  our  IMl  general  assembly 
appropriated  funds  that  raised  North  Caro- 
lina to  first  place  In  the  Nation  in  the  in- 
crease of  educational  expenditure  over  the 
previous  blennlum.  New  taxes  were  voted, 
too,  and  that  U  a  real  test  of  a  sense  of 
mission. 

It  Is  further  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
few  weeks  ago  the  chairman  of  the  State 
board  of  education  appeared  before  the  1©63 
legislature  to  declare  that  he  had  no  addi- 
tional requests,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Stata  all  of  the  school  requesto 
were  contained  in  the  recommended  budget. 

Considering  total  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures, only  three  States  spend  a  greater  per- 
centage than  does  North  Carolina  on  educa- 
tion. 

We  have  substantially  expanded  our  pro- 
grams for  retarded  children,  in  and  out  of 
institutions.  In  and  out  of  schools,  and  we 
expect  to  continue  until  these  folks  have 
their  best  individual  chance. 

We  have  started  programs  for  gifted  chil- 
dren, with  over  2,000  enrolled  last  year,  over 
6.000  this  year,  and  we  expect  to  reach  60,- 
000  within  a  few  years.  In  addition  this 
summer  we  will  have,  as  an  incentive  for 
the  talented  child,  a  free  summer  school  for 
400.  with  no  credit  but  with  demanding 
work.  This  Is  financed  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  other  private  sources,  to 
help  point  the  way  for  requiring  the  best 
of  the  best. 

We  are  working  with  ways  now  to  ease 
the  bewilderment  of  the  disadvantaged  child. 
To  help  meet  the  requlrementa  of  rapid 
industrial  growth,  to  find  a  convenient  op- 
portunity for  the  unemployed  to  develop  new 
skills,  to  pick  up  the  dropoute,  we  have 
established  30  Industrial  education  centers 
acrovs  the  State,  with  the  capacity  to  teach 
almost  anything  in  almost  any  area.  Last 
year  36,000  studenta  benefited,  and  we  are 
Just  beginning. 

Salary  raises  for  teachers  and  faculty  mem- 
bers draw  more  people  Into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  keep  more  from  leaving. 

The  legislature  is  now  setting  up  a  system 
of  comprehensive  community  colleges  that 
will  reach  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  wlU 
greatly  expand  the  ability  of  the  existing 
schools  to  provide  educational  opportunity 
of  quality  for  our  young  people.  We  have 
completed  and  are  now  implementing  by 
legislative  and  administrative  action  a  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  master  plan  for 
higher  education. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  North  Carolina  has 
achieved  everything,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
the  most  effective  starting  point  Is  the 
State — State  government  which  reaches  out 
and  puts  education  In  front. 

If  there  is  any  story  to  report  from  North 
Carolina  It  U  that  the  people  wUl  support 
advances  In  education  when  the  question 
U  put  to  them  fairly  and  directly.  The  peo- 
ple will  respond  to  the  needs  of  education 


even  against  heavy  odds  and  under  adverse 
and  dlfllcult  circumstances.  This  iqjplles  to 
every  State.  They  will  support  it,  pay  for 
it,  believe  in  It,  promote  It,  and  make  It  their 
mission  as  a  people. 

"The  people  of  North  CaroUna  are  doing 
this.  Within  their  means  they  are  providing 
the  financial  support,  but  more  important 
they  have  given  It  their  spirit. 

All  across  the  Stata  teachers  are  working 
harder  and  students  are  understanding  bet- 
ter than  ever  before  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation. Superlntendenta,  principals,  school 
board  members,  parenta,  college  leaders,  all 
understand  that  education  is  the  path  to 
progress,  and  all  are  caught  up  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  making  education  the  mission  of 
our  people. 

It  BO  happens  that  this  also  must  be  the 
mission  for  America.  It  so  happens  that 
this  also  must  be  the  mission  for  the  free 
world. 

This  is  something  new  for  us.  We  have 
been  bent  over  pulling  on  our  bootatraps 
so  that  our  goals  have  had  to  be  limited  to 
part  of  America.  We  had  regional  problems, 
regional  needs.  When  we  talked  of  leader- 
ship we  meant  leadership  of  the  South. 
When  we  spoke  of  striving  to  be  the  best, 
we  were  talking  of  the  best  in  the  South. 

This  is  no  longer  true.  We  understand 
the  mission.  We  are  preparing  to  do  our 
part  in  providing  leadership  for  the  Nation. 
We  know  something  about  depressed  areas 
and  our  people  will  be  helping  in  this  coim- 
try  and  in  Latin  America.  We  know  some- 
thing al>out  disadvantaged  people  and  our 
leaders  will  be  helping  in  this  country  and 
In  Africa.  We  know  something  about  the 
value  of  giving  everybody  his  best  individual 
chance,  and  we  know  about  the  needs  for 
schools.  We  know  what  happens  when  some 
of  our  people  do  not  have  that  chance,  and 
we  are  moving  out  to  show  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  that  the  solutions  can  be  found. 

We  do  have  a  mission.  That  mission  Is 
education. 


TAPER-OFP  SYSTEM— NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA PRISON  REFORM  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
phase  of  North  Carolina's  progressive 
prison  reform  program,  as  reported  in  a 
news  article  by  Robert  Baker.  Puilher 
recognition  of  this  beneficial  plan,  which 
allows  certain  inmates  to  work  in  a  free 
society  by  day,  has  come  in  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  April  11,  1963,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
entitled.  "Taper-Off  System,"  which 
praises  North  Carolina's  work  release 
program,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TAPEX-Orr  Ststxm 

North  Carolina  has  rendered  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  science  of  penology  by  experiment- 
ing with  a  work-release  program  for  prison 
inmates.  The  work-release  idea  goes  a  step 
ftirther  than  the  parole  system,  which  makes 
It  possible  for  a  prisoner  with  a  good  record 
to  be  released  before  the  termination  of  his 
sentence  if  he  has  a  Job  and  good  prospecto 
for  steylng  out  of  trouble.  Under  the  new 
plan  worked  out  in  North  Carolina,  a  prisoner 
with  a  good  record,  who  is  serving  6  years  or 
less,  may  work  in  private  indiutry  by  day 
and  return  to  prison  at  night. 

The  economies  resulting  from  the  plan  are 
substantial.  Instead  of  living  in  Idleness  at 
the  expense  of  taxpayers,  the  prisoners  re- 


leased to  work  on  the  outaide  reimburse  the 
State  for  their  board  and  lodging,  support 
their  families  and.  in  some  instances  build 
up  trust  funds  that  become  available  to 
them  when  they  are  finally  discharged.  Of 
much  greater  importance,  however.  Is  the 
rehabilitative  effect  upon  the  prisoners 
themselves. 

As  explained  in  a  report  from  Raleigh  by 
Robert  E.  Baker,  of  our  staff,  the  North  Caro- 
lina system  holds  out  new  hope  to  prisoners, 
and  the  30  percent  who  are  selected  for  the 
work-release  privilege  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  job  and  some  adjustment  to  the 
outside  world  before  they  regain  complete 
freedom.  The  reasoning  behind  the  pro- 
gram starta  with  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
prisoners  (97  percent  in  North  Carolina)  will 
be  released  sometime.  The  interesta  of  both 
society  and  the  prisoners  are  best  served 
if  they  are  allowed  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  hold  a  job  and  live  within  the  law 
before  the  expiration  of  their  terms. 

The  day  may  come  when  all  prison  in- 
mates wUl  be  required  to  test  their  stability 
through  the  work-release  method  before  be- 
ing paroled.  If  this  taper-off  system  is 
coupled  with  compulsory  schooling  for  the 
illiterates,  vocational  training,  psychiatric 
counseling,  and  a  rehabilitation  program  for 
alcoholics,  the  States  may  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  population  of  their  prisons  as  some 
have  done  with  their  mental  hospitals. 


ADJOURNMENT    TO   THURSDAY 
NEXT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  Thursday  last,  the  Senate 
is  to  stand  adjourned  tmtll  noon  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  Accordingly,  the 
Senate  is  now  adjourned. 

So,  at  1:30  p.m.,  imder  the  order  of 
Thursday  last,  the  Senate  adjourned  un- 
til Thursday,  AprU  18,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  15,  1963: 

FOSKIGlf  SXBVICB 

E.  Allan  Lightner,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Libya. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  minister: 

Aaron  S.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana. 

Fulton  fVeeman,  of  California. 

Graham  A.  Martin,  of  Florida. 

SEcnnmxs    and    Exchahgx    Coicicissioir 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  of  6  years  expiring 
June  5.  1968. 

Tennessei  Vallkt  Autborttt 

Frank  E.  Smith,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  for  the  term  expiring 
May  18,  1972.     (Reappointment.) 

Cnm.  SxRvicx  ComcissiON 
L.  J.  Andolsek,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  CivU 
Service  Commissioner  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  March  1,  1969,  vice  Frederick  J.  Law- 
ton,  term  expired. 

BxTKKAU  or  Customs 

Frank  H.  Tuohy,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
comptroller  of  customs,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York.  N.T. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


April  15 


CAm  and  BrokcB  Tremlies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  SOTTTB   CABOLXMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Aprti  IS.  1963 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  on  UJS.  foreign  policy  with  regard 
to  Cuban  communism  aa  prepared  by 
Mr.  Hufh  J.  Boyd,  principal  of  Lake 
View  High  School  in  Lake  View.  S.C.  in 
eloquently  expressing  his  opinions  in  UJS. 
handling  of  the  Cuban  problem.  Mr. 
Bo3rd  has  reflected  much  of  the  senti- 
ment that  I  have  detected  among  my 
constituents  in  South  Carolina.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
I»rinted  In  the  Rbcoro. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Corcksssiokai.  Rxcosb 
an  impressive  column  by  Mr.  Robert 
Morris,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  entitled  "Broken 
Treaties":  and  also  my  newsletter  of 
April  8.  1963.  which,  like  Mr.  Boyd's 
article  and  Mr.  Morris'  column,  is  also 
on  the  subject  of  Cuba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
column,  and  newsletter  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

FRKX     CTTBA     of    TnLUfMT 

(By  Hugh  J.  Boyd) 

It's  Uma  for  us  of  th*  UzUtad  States  to 
stop  otir  wrlBt-slapping  of  tbose  Cubaiu  who 
are  making  berolc  efforts  to  destroy  a  few  of 
the  vermin  who  have  occupied  their  home- 
land. Oiir  own  people  constantly  remind 
us  that  we  might  anger  someone  If  we  allow 
such  activity  to  continue.  Some  say  we 
must  tread  lightly  or  we  wUl  step  on  some 
little  Red  toe.  We  have  heard  so  mucli  of 
this  that  we  are  beginning  to  draw  the  con- 
clxulon  that  our  country,  the  United  States. 
is  afraid  to  put  Its  foot  down  anywhere  for 
fear  of  its  touching  the  ground.  We  are 
.  told  It  Is  better  to  wait. 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  When  are  we 
supposed  to  get  mad?  What  side  are  we  on 
anyway?  Have  we  so  perverted  our  sense 
of  justice  and  reasoning  that  we  now  con- 
demn those  who  would  gladly  strike  for  free- 
dom, knowing  full  well  the  poSMble  if  not 
Inevitable  consequences?  Have  we  forgot- 
ten the  courage  displayed  by  o\ir  own  he- 
roes who  struck  for  freedom  against  over- 
whelming odds  and  won? 

To  those  who  say.  "Oh.  we  must  not  let 
them  do  such  things,  the  blood  will  be  on 
our  hands."  we  say,  "On  whose  hands  Is  the 
blood  of  all  those  who  have  died  under  the 
oppression  In  Cuba?  Is  it  not  already  drip- 
ping from  the  hands  of  tlioee  who  for  rea- 
sons of  poor  judgment,  or  pure  Ignorance 
are  responsible  for  the  rise  of  Castro?"  This 
we  cannot  Jtistify,  but  we  can  certainly  face 
up  to  oxir  reeponslbUlty,  admit  a  mistake, 
and  make  every  attempt  to  free  Cuba  of  its 
tyranny. 

As  to  a  fear  of  war,  this  seems  stupid;  for 
bave  not  tbe  little  rats  run  for  their  holes 
each  time  their  hand  has  been  called?  Cer- 
tainly, no  one  wants  to  die,  but  neither  does 
anyone  want  to  siirvlve  In  a  living  hell. 
This  Is  the  blueprint  for  xta,  the  United 
States,  for  the  Americas,  and  every  time  we 
give  in.  or  back  up.  or  fall  to  support  thos* 
who  fight  hand-to-band   combat  with   the 


Commiinlsts.  we  are  asking  for  just  that 
living  hell.  Every  time  we  show  embarrass- 
ment at  a  mistake— or  apologise  as  w*  with- 
draw from  an  Impasse — the  besidy-eyed  little 
tramps  sharpen  their  teeth  for  a  little 
larger  btte — and  Uck  their  chops  with  a  UtUe 
more  antlclprntlon. 

The  Conununlsts,  as  Individuals,  are  a 
weak.  sUmy  lot — the  fishy  handshakers. 
Certainly,  they  are  devoted  to  their  cause  and 
collectively  they  are  strong;  Individually 
they  are  cowards,  losing  themselves  in  a 
cause  for  the  simple  reason  they  lack  the 
courage  to  face  the  world's  problems  as  in- 
dividuals. It's  about  time  we  reduced  them 
to  the  sniveling,  inclpld  denominator  which 
is  common  to  all  of  them;  and  If  not  actually 
act  to  annihilate,  at  least  to  aid  and  abet 
thoae  who  are  devoted  to  that  cause.  It's 
time  we  pictured  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  Cubans  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
stinging  tears  of  anger  and  insult  streaming 
down  their  faces,  seeking  only  one  thing 
in  life;  the  prlvUege  of  going  home  to^Uve 
In  peace.  We  say  that  we  cannot  help  them, 
in  fact  we  say  we  must  prevent  such  provoca- 
tive attacks  against  those  who  occupy  Cuba 
for  we  run  the  risk  of  starting  a  war. 

Is  there  one  among  us  who  beUevas  that 
if  the  Communists  believed  that  they  could 
destroy  lis  that  they  would  hesitate  one 
minute  with  or  without  provocation,  or 
righteous  justification?  To  whom  do  they 
have  to  answer,  or  to  whom  must  they  plead 
for  mercy  for  such  a  sin  against  mankind? 
They  know  no  Ood.  There  is  no  conscious- 
ness of  right  or  wrong,  only  that  which  says 
"we  can  win.  or  we  can  lose."  which  would 
serve  to  stay  their  execution  of  us  In  their 
distorted  "hall  of  Jtistlce." 

Make  no  mistake,  when  the  Communists 
think  they  can  win.  they  will  strike;  unUl 
then,  and  this  need  not  ever  be  If  we  seise 
the  Initiative,  they  will  continue  to  head  for 
the  ratholes  when  we  show  the  necessary 
determination.  Of  coiirse,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  gnaw  away  at  our  freedcoas  while 
still  "holed  up,"  creating  new  pockets  of 
resistance  which  we  must  also^ferret  out  and 
destroy.     Olve  them  no  peace  anywhere. 

The  dictates  of  cosnmonsense  demand  that 
we  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
losing  a  war;  that  there  are  those  who 
sincerely  want  to  win  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom.  We  must  help  them,  but  more 
than  this,  we  must  realize  that  we,  you  and 
I,  are  much  more  involved  in  International 
affairs  than  were  our  predecessor*  when 
entering  World  War  I  and  World  War  II: 
and  yet  we  are  still  sitting  on  our  too-wide 
"dead   ends,"   doing   absolutely   nothing. 

It  is  time  the  United  States  set  its  foot 
down,  and.  If  necessary,  make  the  whole  of 
South  America  shake  with  Its  thunder. 
When  the  "commies"  set  tail  and  run  from 
there,  follow  them  to  their  nests,  ferret  tbem 
out.  and  make  them  continue  xintll  they  are 
again  back  In  their  own  paradise  with  Nlkl 
or  Maw.  There  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as 
righteous  anger. 

BaOKKN   Tkkatixs 

(By  Robert  Morris) 

There  was  a  day  when  the  Image  we  cast 
around  the  world  was  the  subject  of  deep 
preoccupation  on  the  part  of  our  leaders. 
If  this  were  so  today  the  mood  of  those  con- 
cerned would  be  one  of  abject  shame. 

Ji  few  years  ago  our  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive complained  that  we  were  not  sufficiently 
helping  Cuban  exUes  to  restore  freedom  to 
their  homeland.  Later  he  stated  that  we 
could  not  tolerate  a  Soviet  satelllts  on  our 
doorstep. 

The  spectacle  for  aU  to  see  today  is  that 
we  are  Indeed  tolerating  a  Soviet  satellite  at 
our  doorstep.     Dramatizing  that  abject  fact. 


we  are  conspicuously  apprehending,  even  q. 
legally,  not  the  Castro  agents  who  ar«  t«l 
dlaUng   from   Cuba   to  destroy   freedom  ta 

Latin  America  but  the  Cuban  exiles  who  s^ 
plre  to  free  their  homeland. 

How  dread  must  this  spectacle  appear  to 
the  people  of  Central  and  South  America 
the  next  targets  of  Castro  and  Khrushchev 
particularly  in  the  light  of  other  reflscUooi 
of  the  underlying  abject  mood? 

The  legal  framework  that  solemnly  exists 
today  is  clear.  Not  only  do  we  have  tks 
Monroe  Doctrine  but  it  has  been  speclOoallT 
implemented  by  the  treaties  of  Rio  de  J*, 
nelro.  Caracas  and  Punta  del  Bste.  TImm 
are  serious  treaties  under  which  we  pledged 
to  eradicate  not  only  Soviet  power  but  Soviet 
ideology  from  the  hemisphere.  A  Soviet 
beachhead  Is  proscribed.  We  are  expressly 
committed  by  these  solemn  pacts  not  to  tol' 
erate  it,  coexist  with  It  or  guarantee  its  la. 
tegrity.  Tet  we  are  patently  flouting  thsss 
compacts. 

The  Cuban  exiles,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
parently take  the  solemnity  of  these  OAB 
treaties  seriovisly  and  we  now  know  what  Is 
in  store  for  them.  We  even  aelzs  them,  sad 
have  them  seized.  In  International  watsn 
without  waiting  until  they  come  within  our 
territorial  waters. 

Of  course  desijair  prevails  A^mnng  the  Cu- 
bans. To  show  now  deeply  committed  to 
this  Ulegel  postiire,  emotionally,  our  Stats 
Department  people  are,  they  even  smear, 
with  dishonorable  leaks  to  the  press,  th« 
leader  of  the  Cubans  in  exile. 

As  if  to  mock  the  folly  of  this  Cuban  per- 
formance, the  similar  mood  of  surrender  that 
we  engaged  in  with  respect  to  Laos  is  now 
turning  into  a  possible  disaster. 

In  Laos,  as  in  Cuba,  to  induce  Khrushchev 
to  keep  his  word  we  pressured  General  Nos- 
a van's  forces,  the  loyal  Laotians,  to  cease  re- 
sistance to  the  Communists  and  enter  into 
a  Soviet-leaning  coalition  government,  on 
the  troika  basis. 

The  pro-Western  forces  withdrew  mill- 
tarUy,  according  to  their  pledges.  The  pro- 
Soviet  forces,  reflecting  their  nature,  not  only 
did  not  withdraw  from  strategic  positions 
but  aggressively  moved  forward,  with  aug- 
mented strength,  from  North  Vietnam. 

Now  Secretary  Dean  Rusk  complains  that 
the  Communists  are  not  keeping  their  word. 
In  other  words  in  1963  he  U  sUll  attributing 
to  them  what  have  been  our  standards  and 
o\ir  meaning  of  "keeping  one's  word."  The 
Communist  meaning  of  a  treaty  Is  ofllcially 
set  forth — and  put  to  practice  thousands  of 
times — "treaties  like  pie  crusts,  are  made  only 
to  be  broken."  They  will  keep  a  pledge  only 
as  long  as  it  serves  their  purposa. 

But  an  even  more  chilling  spectacle  can 
be  found  by  looking  ahead.  If  we.  by  our 
example  and  by  our  flouting  of  protecUve 
treaties,  contlnxie  to  crush  resistance  to 
Soviet  power  In  Latin  America,  one  country 
after  another  will  topple.  Strategic  Brssll 
and  British  Oulana  are  already  well  on  the 
way. 

Castro's  agents  are  moving  aggressively 
ahead.  When  the  leaders  of  Central  America 
showed  signs  of  taking  protective  action 
against  Soviet  power,  our  Chief  EsecuUvs 
went  there  to  discoiu-age  them,  promising 
nevertheless  to  aid  tbem  in  stopping  subver- 
sion. 

The  subversion — even  sabotage — however, 
continues.  Our  State  Department  is  not 
lifting  a  flnger.  No,  I  am  wrong,  they  are 
lifting  a  flnger — a  forbidding  flnger  but  the 
flnger  is  directed  at  Prances  Knight,  the 
competent  head  of  the  Passport  Division  of 
the  State  Department  who  wants  to  deny 
passports  to  Soviet  agents  going  abroad  to 
further  world  communirm. 
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As  we  have  pointed  out,  previously,  lOss 
Knight  has  teatlfled  before  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  that  her 
•uperlors  forced  her  to  Issue  pasq>orts  to 
547  persons  shs  knew  to  be  Communists, 
who  were  going  abroad,  obviously  to  subvert. 

The  conditioned  American  who  does  not 
aeem  to  be  dUturbed  at  the  prospect  of  a 
Cooununlst  Latin  America  should  think 
twice  when  he  beholds  the  trend  toward 
control  over  our  destiny  by  the  United  Na- 
Uons.  There  we  of  the  West  are  a  minority 
today.  But  if  we  lose  the  supporting  Latin 
American  bloc  that  makes  us  somewhat  re- 
specUble  in  this  minority  position,  we  will 
be  almost  alone,  s\irrounded  by  our  enenUes, 
but   thU   time — helpless. 

A  Choicb  roa  AmalcANS 
(By  Senator  SnoM  TBXTaMOND) 

The  raids  carried  out  by  Cuban  exiles 
against  Castro  and  Russian  Communist  forces 
In  Cuba  have  Inspired  a  reaction  of  official 
dUpleasure  from  the  United  SUtes.  U.S.  re- 
action has  been  expressed  in  both  action  and 
words.  The  action  has  been  in  the  form  of 
arrests  of  some  Cubans  in  the  United  States 
suspected  of  participating  in  the  raids.  Ver- 
bally, the  United  States  has  officially  char- 
acterized the  raids  as  Irrational. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  United  States  may 
have  less  effect  on  the  Cuban  raiders  than 
the  raiders  themselves  have  on  the  combined 
Castro-Soviet  military  grip  on  Cuba.  The 
raiders,  so  far  as  U  known,  do  not  operate 
directly  from  U.S.  soU.  Those  not  arrested 
have  announced  their  intention  of  continu- 
ing their  anti-Communist  raids. 

Verbal  expressions  of  displeasure  unleashed 
by  VB.  officials  against  the  Cuban  raiders 
may,  in  ths  long  run,  have  a  far  graver 
significance  than  the  official  U.S.  actions,  for 
they  will  surely  be  interpreted  as  an  indicator 


of  UB.  policy  toward  all  those  who  rise  up 
In  arms  sgalnst  their  Communist  captors  and 
rulers. 

The  Cuban  raiders  have  been  labeled  "Irra- 
tional" by  State  Department  spokesmen. 
However  badly  the  actions  of  the  Cuban 
raiders  may  conflict  with  real  or  Imagined 
UB.  interests,  the  charging  of  Cuban  raiders 
with  irrationality  111  becomes  Americans,  of 
all  people. 

Cuban  refugees  have  lost  much  Including 
their  homes,  their  Jobs,  friends,  loved  ones, 
and  above  all,  their  Uberty.  Political  asylum 
in  a  foreign  land  U  no  substitute.  Having 
lost  virtually  all  else.  Is  It  "irrational"  for 
them  now  to  risk  their  lives,  even  against 
hopeless  odds,  when  there  appears  no  other 
hope  that  their  country  will  soon  escape  the 
terror,  hunger,  and  captivity  of  Communist 
tjrranny?  After  all,  it  Is  a  fact  that  no 
country  which  has  been  taken  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  has  ever  been  freed,  and  the 
United  States  has  never  supported  any  move- 
ments toward  liberation. 

The  Cuban  raiders  are  by  no  means  the 
first  men  to  gamble  against  seemingly  hope- 
less odds  to  gain  liberty.  Almost  187  years 
ago,  other  men,  against  almost  equally  hope- 
less odds,  undertook  to  free  their  country 
from  foreign  tyranny,  and  to  this  end,  they 
pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor.  To  Ameri- 
can patriots  in  1776,  there  was  no  other 
honorable  course.  So  it  may  seem  to  Oubam 
refugees  today. 

The  Cubans  are  not  alone  In  their  plight, 
however.  Millions  in  eastern  Europe,  in  the 
Balkan  states,  in  Korea,  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  even  In  non-Russian  areas  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  itself,  are  suffering  from  the  tame 
tyranny.  There  are  those  among  these 
peoples  who  may  again  reach  the  limit  of 
their  endurance  and  conclude  that  they 
have  no  other  honorable  course  but  to  rise 
up  against  hopeless  odds. 


SENAll 

Thursday,  April  18, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  John  H.  Ristow,  pastor.  Sesmaour 
A  venue  Methodist  Church.  Lansing, 
Mich.,    offered    the    followiiig    prayer: 

O  Ood.  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  stand 
before  Thee  in  reverence  and  humility, 
acknowledging  Thee  as  the  Creator  and 
sustainer  of  a  universe  in  which  good- 
ness cannot  die.  or  truth  be  eclipsed  in 
darkness. 

May  Thy  divine  guidance  direct  to- 
day's deliberations  and  the  decisions  that 
shall  be  made. 

Especially  In  these  restless  and  trou- 
bled times,  give  each  of  us  the  awareness 
of  our  responsibility  to  the  great  heritage 
which  has  given  this  land  her  place  of 
leadership  in  all  the  world. 

ConUnue  in  us  the  unselfish  desire  to 
serve  our  fellow  men  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Galilean,  that  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  all  men  shall  become  the  living 
truth  among  men  everywhere. 

To  Thy  glory  in  the  name  of  the  living 
Christ,  we  pray.    Amen. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNINO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfuld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansiteld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
AprU  15,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  .laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Thb  Food  Stamt  Act  or  1963 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  strengthen  the  agricultural  economy;  to 
help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  effective 
use  of  food  abundances;  to  provide  for  Im- 
proved levels  of  nutrition  among  econom- 


Would  the  official  reaction  ot  the  UJS. 
Government  to  such  an  uprising  be  con- 
demnation for  "irrationality?"  Were  the 
uprlalngs  In  East  Osrmany  195S  "Irration- 
al?" Was  the  uprising  In  Hungary  In  105O 
an  example  of  "Irrational"  conduct?  Both 
theee  events  caused  a  crisis  in  relations  be- 
tween the  Communists  and  the  free  world. 
According  to  our  policymakers,  had  the 
United  States  actively  supported  these  up- 
risings, or  even  threatened  to  Interfere  with 
Soviet  efforts  to  cnish  the  uprisings,  there 
would  have  been  a  risk  of  escalation  into 
general  war.  For  those  who  participated  In 
the  uprisings,  the  risk  was  already  total — 
and  most  of  them  paid  with  their  lives,  either 
In  the  fighting,  or  in  the  executions  which 
followed. 

For  the  United  States  to  aline  Itself  with 
the  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  liberty 
Involves  a  risk.  It  has  been  and  Is  official 
UjS.  policy  to  discourage  "nonevolutionary 
changes"  In  Communist-held  countries  in 
hope  of  mlnlmlging  the  risk  of  war  to  the 
United  States.  It  also  keeps  us  on  the 
defensive  against  the  constant  efforts  of  the 
Communists  to  continue  extending  their 
tyranny  worldwide. 

Captive  people  all  over  the  world  will 
recognize  in  the  charge  of  "irrationality" 
against  Cuban  raiders  the  UJS.  policy  of 
minimizing  the  risk — ^to  Americans.  Indeed, 
it  may  for  them  be  the  "convincer"  that 
captive  peoples  can  never  hops  to  gain 
American  support  for  their  Uberty  hopes, 
and  trigger  against  Communist  rulers  up- 
risings born  of  the  belief  that  the  future 
holds  no  better  odds  for  throwing  off  the 
tyranny  of  communism  than  the  present. 
At  some  such  point,  all  Americans,  and  not 
just  their  policymakers,  must  face  the  sober 
choice — ^to  minimize  the  risks  to  ourselves, 
or  like  our  ancestors,  to  pledge  our  Uves,  o\ir 
fortunes  and  oxir  sacred  honor  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 


Ically  needy  households  through  a  program 
of  food  assistance  to  be  operated  through 
normal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

AoomoN  or  Ckbtaik  Lahds  to  Cachs 
National  Fcmur,  Utah 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Cache  National 
Forest,  Utah  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

RXFORT  ON  An  FOBCK  MlUTABT  CoMSTBTTCTIOM 

CoNTaACTs  AwASDao  Without  Fosicai.  Ai>- 

VKSnsINO 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  military  construction  contracts 
awarded  by  that  Department  without  formal 
advertising,  for  the  O-month  period  ended 
December  31,  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

AMKNDMKirT    OF    DlBTKICT    OT    COLOICBIA     Ult- 
■ICPLOTMXirT  COKPBfSATIOH  ACT 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  District  of  Coltunbla  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

RzPOBT   ON  Rkvbw  or  Caubxs  or  OvxaPAT- 

MKNTS    OP    ICnJTAXT    PaT    AND    AlXOWANCXS, 

Dkpakticknt  or  Dbrnsb 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  erf 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  causes  of  over- 
payments of  mUitary  pay  and  aUowances, 
Department  of   Defense,   dated  April    1963 
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(wltb  an  aooompftaytng  report) :  to  tlM  Com- 
mltt**  on  aoTamznrat  Opvattona. 

RxroiT  ON  FoLXomrr  Rxvbw  or  Stttplt  ICait- 
AusMCMT  or  SaLacTBD  Raiho  CoMKmncA- 
TToif  SsTS  Wmtor  -not  DivAsncxirr  or  •mm 

Aim  PoKcx 

A  letter  from  tlie  Comptroller  Qeneral  of 
the  United  Statet.  trazumltting,  punuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  followup  review  of  sui>> 
ply  management  of  selected  radio  oonunxinl- 
catlon  sets  within  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  April  IMS  (wltti  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations. 

Bkuabuwm  um    TO    OwirsBS    aars    Tsm amtb 

or  CBtTAUf  LaKm 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Serrlcea  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  toglslatlon 
to  authorise  reimb\u«ement  to  owners  and 
tenants  of  certain  lands  or  Interests  therein 
acquired  by  the  United  States  for  certain 
moving  expenses  and  losses  and  damages,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (with  accompanying 
papers):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

Apmthsiom  Into  ths  Unztzd  Statss  or  Cm- 

TAIK  DXTKCTOB  AlJXNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commlasioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Serrloe,  Department 
of  Justkse.  tnuunoltttng.  purraant  to  law, 
copies  Qt  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Tkxfokast    Admission    Into    trx    Unttid 
States  or  Cotain  Aukns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
Of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  Of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmOHS  AND  MEMORIALS 

PeUtloQs,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented  and  referred  a«  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  FRSBIDBNT  pro  tempore: 
A   Joint  resolution   of    the   Legislature   of 
tb«  SUte  of  Wisconsin:   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

/  "Joan  Rkbolution  7A 

^Jolnt  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
extend  the  coverag^e  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  for  recreational  enteiprlsss 
to  Include  resort  owners 

.  "Whereas  the  resort  owners  And  it  dllBcult 
to  obtain  a  loan  In  amounts  sufficient  to 
upgrade  and  expand  present  faclUtles  at 
reasonable   rates  ot   Interest:   and 

"Whereas  Professor  Pine's  survey  of  the 
resort  Industry  Indicates  that  the  earnings 
of  resort  owners  Is  below  the  average  In- 
come of  tradesmen;  and 

"Whereas  Wisconsin  la  endowed  with  many 
fine  natural  resources  which  need  further 
development  In  order  to  Improve  the  State's 
economy  and  thereby  make  the  northern 
part  of  Wisconsin  more  self-sufllclent:  and 

"Whareas  the  resort  operation  Is  so  closely 
allied  to  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  that  It  seems  logical 
to  extend  Its  privileges  to  the  resort  owners: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senaU 
concurring).  That  the  WUconsln  Leglala- 
t\s9  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  recrea- 
tional loan  program  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  Include  resort  owners;  and 
be  It  further 


Tliat  copies  ot  this  |olnt  reso- 
Ittttoa  be  •nhmltted  to  tha  Sserstary  at  the 
JJJB.  Qsnats,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  noma  at 
Bsprssantatlres.  the  Sscretary  of  A^lcultim. 
the  4ifcnlnlstrator  ot  the  Farmsrs  Home  Ad- 
ministration,  and    to  eaeh   ^s^^Ot-    at  the 
Wlsoonstn  <leIegatlon  to  Congress. 
"Jacx  B.  Olsoit. 
"Pretidtnt  of  tht  Senate. 
"Lawskncz  R.  Lajubw. 
Chief  Cterk  of  the  SenaU. 

"EtOBSKT  HaASB. 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"Kbinxtb  K.  PaiCBB. 
-Chte/  Cleric  of  the  Assembty.- 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Joint  Rxsolution  5TA 

"Joint  rescdutlon  memorallxlng  Congress  to 
appropriate  funds  to  construct  a  regional 
dairy  cattle  forage  utlllxatlon  research  lab- 
oratory by  the  VS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  locate  it  at  or  near  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
"Whereas  the  dairy  Industry  Is  eturently 
suffering  from  low  returns  to  producers,  and 
must  meet  Increased  competition  from  other 
foods;  and 

"Whereas  one  of  the  ways  to  attack  this 
problem  is  to  decrease  the  cost  of  producing 
milk;  and 

"Whereas  the  proposed  regional  dairy  cat- 
tle laboratory  would  have  for  Its  purpose 
both  basic  and  applied  research  in  such  im- 
portant areas  as: 

"1.  Improving  the  handling,  preservation 
and  utilization  of  forages — the  principal  and 
most  economical  feed  for  dairy  cattle. 

"3.  Studying  bacterial.  chemical  and 
physiological  processes  of  digestion  in  cattle 
and  their  role  In  forage  utilization. 

"3.  Studying  the  effect  of  forage-concen- 
trate ratloe  on  production  costs,  milk  yields 
and  milk  composition. 

"4.  Developing  modem  feeding  standards 
for  dairy  cattle,  as  many  of  our  present-day 
guides  and  standards  were  developed  nearly 
a  half  century  ago  and  are  mo  longer  ade- 
quate In  modem  dairying. 

"5.  Determining  the  genetic  factors  in- 
fluencing the  capacity  of  dairy  cattle  to  con- 
vert forages  to  milk. 

"0.  Developing  feeding  and  management 
practices  that  will  reduce  production  coets 
and  Increase  farm  incomes;  and 

"Whereas  the  Midwest  Is  ths  largest  and 
one  of  the  mostly  highly  developed  dairy 
areas  in  the  country  and  la  also  the  area 
where  the  lowest  milk  prices  prevail;  and 

"Whereas  Wisconsin  with  la  percent  of  the 
Nation's  dairy  cattle,  produces  15  percent  of 
the  milk,  far  outranking  any  other  State; 
and 

"Whereas  Federal  scientists  could  Join 
with  university  scientists  in  several  strong, 
related  departments  in  both  applied  and 
basic  reaeareh:  and 

"Whereas  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  produc- 
er of  forages  for  dairy  cattle  and  has  long 
been  active  in  Improving  foragea.  for  dairy 
feed:  and         -^ 

"Whereas  the  proposed  dairy  cattle  re- 
search laboratory  will  not  compete  with  cur- 
rent programs,  but  will  substantially 
strengthen  them :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  mssembly  (the  senate 
concurring) ,  That  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  funds  to  construct  a 
regional  dairy  cattle  forage  utilization  re- 
search laboratory  by  the  U.S.  Department  ot 
Agriculture  at  or  near  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
UJ3.  Senate,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bouse 


at  Bepreesntatlvea.  the'  Secretary  of  Agrlevl. 
ture,  and  to  each  Mambar  of  the  WIscoqmb 
dalagatkn  to  Hrsigrsss  ^^ 

"Jack  B.  Olson.  . 

"Fresid«fU  of  the  Senate. 
"Lawbsmcs  R.  Lasom. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
"RoaxsT  Haabs, 
"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
"KxMMKTH  E.  Paicax. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Aseembly." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervlson  of  Orange  County.  Santa  aii 
C^lf.,  relattnf  to  the  classlflcatfon  of  Orange 
County  as  a  separate  standard  metropolitan 
area:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  IOWA  BEEF 
PRODUCERS  ASSOCIAnON 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RSBOLimONS   PaSSXD   ST   THS    lOWA   BSXT  PlO- 

occxas  AT  TUKia  Amnual  Mkxtimc  n«  Dss 
MoiNKS,  Iowa.  Mascu  37,  19S3 

L  impost* 

Resolved,  That  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers 
Association  go  on  record  to  support  a  pro- 
gram to  decrease  imports  of  t>e«f  as  docnestle 
supplies  Increase  and  bring  about  unfavor- 
able lower  prices  for  beef. 

Whereas  Iowa  produces  more  pounds  at 
beef  for  slaughter  than  any  other  State,  we 
feel  we  should  be  considered  and  respectfully 
heard;  and 

Whereas  Imports  for  1963  increased  60 
percent  over  1961,  we  feel  this  Is  a  tremen- 
dous factor  in  the  drop  in  cattle  prices  to- 
day. It  is  reported  In  December  alone  l>eef 
Imports  into  this  country  amounted  to  nearly 
11  percent  of  the  domestic  supply.  This  Is 
a  staggering  amount  and  would  be  a  big  fac- 
tor in  helping  our  market  prices  drop:  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  trade  is  needed  to 
Improve  the  world  economy  we  feel  we  are 
being  hurt  by  the  Increasing  tonnage  of 
beef   entering    this    country:    We   hereby 

Resolve,  That  we  as  Individuals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association 
that  a  program  be  developed  to  decrease  im- 
ports immediately  as  domestic  supplies  in- 
crease and  the  trend  of  lower  prloas  sxlsts. 

XX.    BtTAI.    CSAOINO 

Resolved,  That  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers 
Association  go  on  record  of  reafflrmlng  their 
position  opposing  dual   grading. 

Whereas  Iowa  is  the  top  producer  of  qual- 
ity corn-fed  k>eef,  it  Is  important  that  we 
maintain  the  wonderful  Image  of  beef;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  doubtful  if  the  consumer  wUl 
realize  any  benefit  or  advantage  from  this 
system;  and 

Whereas  It  Increases  the  cost  and  the  beef 
prodaoer  cannot  afford  any  additional  hid- 
den costs  in  merchandising  his  product:  and 

Whereas  It  will  discourage  heavy  grain 
feeding  to  cattle  and  this  will  tand  to  in- 
crease our  huge  supplies  of  com  that  wc 
produce  so  abundantly  her*  In  the  Com 
Belt:  We  hereby 

Resolve,  That  we  as  individuals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association 
do  now  strenuoiuly  reafflrm  our  opposition 
to  dual  grading.  We,  as  producers  and  feed- 
ers here  In  Iowa  have  much  at  stake  in 
changing  anything  that  will  affect  the  appeal 
of  beef  to  tha  oonsunoer. 
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jMot»*d,  That  ths  Iowa  Be*f  Producers 
AModatlon  go  on  record  as  datnandlng  more 
clarlflcatloo  and  gcaaral  undacstandlng  ot 
•■ezpenaa  aooounts"  ruling:  and 

^^I^areas  Iowa  u  the  prime  beef  center  of 
tbe  world  we  are  directly  affected  by  this 

ruling:  and 

Whsseas  hotels,  restaurants  and  institu- 
tional trad*  are  big  customers  of  top-grade 
l,0af,  wa  are  ooooerned  by  their  decUnlng 
business;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  cattle  feeders  that  there  Is  much 
misunderstanding  on  this  "Federal  expense 
account"  ruling:  We  hereby 

Resolve.  That  the  Federal  Government 
present  more  clartflcatlon  and  understand- 
ing of  the  "Federal  expense  account." 

IV.    WKOLXSALa    AND    aTTAIL 


A««oit>etf.  That  the  Iowa  Beef  Producers 
Association  go  on  record  as  wanting  to  know 
why  the  spread  in  Uve  beef  prices  and  retail 
prices;  ahd 

Whereas  the  wholesale  prices  of  choice  car- 
cass beef  have  dropped  from  47  to  37  cents 
In  recent  weeks.  To  date  this  drop  in  price 
has  not  been  reflected  to  the  consumer  and 
Uve  catUe  prices  have  dropped  far  b*lov 
cost  of  production;  and 

Whereas  in  view  of  tills  situation,  the 
Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association  asks  the 
following  questions : 

1.  Why  have  the  major  food  chains  failed 
In  recent  weeks  to  feature  beef? 

a.  Why  has  no  organlaatlon,  on  a  State 
and  National  level,  developed  a  program  to 
sell  beef  and  help  the  present  price  situa- 
tion? 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KKATINO: 
8. 1328.  A  bUl  for  ths  relief  of  Woo  Zee- 
Chlng:  and 

S.  1339.  A    bUl    for   the   relief  of  Han    Ah 
Fong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JAVITS: 
S.  1330.  A  bin  to  amend  th*  National  Labor 
Relations  Act   and  the   Railway  Labor  Act 
with  respect  to  emergency  labor  disputes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrrs  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  McNAMARA: 
8. 1331.  A  bill  to  assUt  individuaU  to  ob- 
tain retirement  benefits  protected  against  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  by  providing  for 
the  Issuance  t>y  tlie  Treasury  of  a  new  series 
of  bonds  containing  adjustments,  nnder  cer- 
tain condltlona.  in  maturity  and  redemption 
values   to   compensate    for   Increases    in    the 
cost  of  living  wlUch  may  be  purchased  by 
Individuals  and  eligihl*  InsUtuUona:  to  th* 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S:  1333.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Fusako 
Leltsel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaxa  when 
he  Introduced  th*  first  atxyv*-mentlon*d  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  •eparat*  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD: 
8.  1333.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Kenneth 
Shek    Mah;     to     the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  WoMnatmr.  Mr.  Mown. 
Mr.  Ci.AaK.  Mr.  Kmolm,  Mr.  Hast,  and 
Ut.  McNabcasa)  : 
S.  1334.  A  bUl  to  repeal  aoction  14(b)   of 
the   National   Labor   ReUtions  Act;    to  th* 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wxluaics  of  New 
^  Jersey  when  hs  Introduced  tbe  abov*  blU, 
which  appear  under  a  *sparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  133S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  fntry 
of  certain  sUlned  glass  for  ths  Congre^Ptlon 


Emanuel  of  Denver,  Colo.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  tiimself  and  Mr. 
KucasL) : 
S.  1336.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  price 
at  which  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  selU 
radio  avlgatlon  charts  and  certain  related 
material  to  tbe  public  shall  not  be  less  tlian 
the  cost  thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Aixott  when  he 

.  Introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 

under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

8. 1337.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Frank 

Mramor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STRENGTHENING         PRESIDENTIAL 
POWERS     TO     DEAL     WITH     NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  DISPUTES 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  give 
the  President  of  the  United  States  new, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  critically  necessary, 
powers  to  assert  the  public  Interest  in 
lat>or  disputes  of  a  national  character 
and  labor  disputes  which   threaten  to 
imperil  the  national  health  and  safety. 
The  proposed  legislation  would : 
First.  Authorize  tbe  President  to  ap- 
point a  board  of  inquiry  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  a  settlement,  in  addition 
to  factfinding. 

Second.  Authorize  the  President  to  or- 
der a  30-day  freeze,  during  which  both 
parties  would  be  under  a  duty  to  bar- 
gain upon  the  recommendations,  even 
though  neither  party  Is  required  to  ac- 
cept the  recommendations. 

Third.  Authorize  the  President  to  seek 
appointment  by  a  Federal  court  of  a  spe- 
cial receiver  to  operate  such  struck  facili- 
ties, which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  national 
health  or  safety. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Railway 
Labor  Ack 

TtxiM  legislation  Is  designed  to  reflect 
a  growing  consensus  that  we  must  have 
an  established  procedure  to  assert  the 
public  interest  in  major  and  critical  la- 
bor disputes. 

Tlie  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  proved  to 
be  an  Inadequate  instrument  for  this 
purix>se  even  where  the  national  interest 
is  seriously  Jeopardized.  The  adminis- 
tration is  forced  to  rely  now  upon  a  pro- 
cedure which  Is  one  of  inadequacy  and 
Improvisation.  I  believe  we  must  give 
the  President  greater  flexibility  and  new 
tools  to  safeguard  more  effectively  Uie 
public  Interest  while  at  the  same  Uxne 
providing  maximum  freedom  for  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The  statistics  bear  out  our  faith  in  and 
reliance  on  the  collective  bargaining 
process  in  a  quantitative  sense.  Man- 
days  of  production  lost  through  strikes 
shows  a  steadily  declining  curve:  1.43 
percent  of  total  working  time  in  1946; 
0.29  percent  In  1956;  0.16  percent  in 
1962.  Since  the  tumultuous  pioneering 
days  of  the  1930's,  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  slowly,  often  painfull!. . 
worked  out  techniques  of  negotiation 
and  resolution  of  differences  imder  our 
Federal  labor  relations  statutes.  Each 
Is  rightly  proud  of  Its  record;  each  Is 


rightly    apprehensive    of    unwarranted 
outside  interference. 

But  the  disruption  and  danger  of  key 
work  stoppages  in  critical  industries,  and 
services,  in  colnmunications.  transpor- 
tation, and  utilities  and  In  defense  indus- 
tries has  become  constant^  more  con- 
cerning. This  Is  the  public  interest 
which  requires  new  safeguards  and  new 
techniques.  Disputes  which  can  halt 
production  of  steel  and  basic  metals, 
defense  items,  fuels  and  foods,  or  disrupt 
our  communications  can  endanger  our 
national  health  or  safety. 

In  such  disputes,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  does  not  provide  sufficient 
safeguards  of  the  public  interest.  In- 
deed, it  is  precisely  because  of  the  de- 
ficiencies and  omissions  of  these  statutes 
that  we  seem  to  be  in  an  era  of  con- 
tinuing labor-management  crisis,  each 
separate  crisis  having  to  be  dealt  with 
on  an  emergency  basis  In  a  climate  of 
haste  and  high  emotional  feeling.  This 
pattern  scarcely  contributes  construc- 
tively to  developing  the  orderly,  rationsd. 
and  objective  policy  which  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  threat  to  the  paramount 
public  interest.  What  is  needed  Is  Im- 
partial and  objective  statutory  direction 
to  the  parties  to  the  dispute  and  to  the 
Executive,  representing  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  am  putting  forward  this  plan  to  con- 
sider properly  the  public  Interest  in  na- 
tional strikes  as  a  tried  friend  of  labor. 
I  deeply  believe  that  labor  is  challenged 
in  this  field  as  never  before,  and  It  rep- 
resents a  real  opportunity  for  labor 
statesmanship.  There  are  certain  labor 
disputes  in  which  the  national  interest  is 
so  deeply  involved  that  they  Just  cannot 
be  fought  out  to  a  conclusion  by  a  trial 
of  strength.  The  people  have  to  have 
some  way  to  assert  their  interest  through 
government.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
believe  the  process  of  recommendations 
by  a  fact-finding  board  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  a  stand-still  period  dur- 
ing which  these  recommendations  must 
be  considered,  is  the  best  plan-  The  ele- 
ment of  compulsion  is  not  invoked  except 
that  compulsion  which  is  even  more  ef- 
fective— that  is,  the  public  being  advised 
of  what  is  a  fair  settlement  and  then 
being  able  to  bring  its  weight  to  bear  en 
both  management  and  labor  to  see  thct 
a  settlement  is  made.  When  this  is 
coupled  with  some  ultimate  seizure  right, 
which  means  that  at  no  time  can  the 
government  be  paralyzed.  I  believe  we 
have  a  plan  to  deal  with  major  strikes 
that  takes  us  about  as  far  as  we  can  go 
without  inhibiting  fundamental  free- 
doms or  taking  punitive  action  against 
unions  or  employers. 

The  bill  amends  section  206  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  read  as 
follows: 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  ot  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director,  a  threatened  or  actual  strike 
or  lockout  or  other  labor  dispute  affecting 
an  entire  Industry  or  a  substantial  part 
thereof  engaged  In  trade,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, transmission  or  communication 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions, or  engaged  In  the  production  at  goods 
for  commerce,  may.  If  petjuitted  to  occur 
or  to  continue,  imperil  tb*  national  b*alth 
or  safety,  he  may  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry 
to  inquire  Into  the  Issues  involved  In  the 
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dJsputa  and  to  make  a  written  report  to  blm 
wltliln  aiicb  time  aa  he  shall  preacrlbe.  Such 
report  ahall  Include  a  statement  of  the  facta 
with  respect  to  the  dispute.  Including  each 
party's  statement  of  Its  own  position,  and 
shall.  If  the  President  so  directs  at  any  time, 
make  reconunendatlons  In  such  a  report  or 
In  a  supplemental  report  for  the  settlement 
of  some  or  all  of  the  Issues  In  dispute. 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  a  supplementary 
report  from  a  board  of  Inqxilry  which  con- 
tains recommendations  for  the  settlement 
of  some  or  lOl  of  the  Issues  In  dispute  the 
President  may  direct  that  for  a  specified 
period  not  to  exceed  30  days  no  change  In 
the  conditions  out  of  which  the  dispute 
arose  shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute,  except  by  agreement.  Diuing  such 
period  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  be 
under  a  duty  to  bargain  with  respect  to  the 
recommendations  for  settlement  of  the  board 
of  Inquiry,  but  neither  party  shall  be  under 
a  duty  to  accept  In  whole  or  In  part  any 
such  recommendations. 

Under  current  law,  a  Presidential 
board  of  inquiry  reports  on  the  facts  in 
a  dispute,  but  Is  specifically  prevented 
from  making  recommendations  for 
settlement. 

The  amendment  providing  for  possible 
seizure  authorizes  the  President  to  go 
Into  Federal  court  to  seek  "appointment 
of  a  special  receiver  to  take  immediate 
possession  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  any  plant,  mine,  or  other 
facility  which  is  the  subject  of  such 
labor  dispute  and  to  use  and  operate 
such  plant,  mine,  or  other  facility  in  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States;  and  if  the 
court  finds  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
and  authority  provided  by  this  section  is 
necessary  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
national  health  or  safety,  it  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  appoint  such  a  special 
receiver  and  to  make  such  other  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate." 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
such  operation  by  the  special  receiver  is 
for  the  account  of  the  employer,  but  the 
employer  may  elect  to  waive  all  claims 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  receiver's  opera- 
tion and  receive  instead  fair  and  reason- 
able rent  for  the  facilities  as  long  as  the 
court  deems  necessary  but  no  later  than 
30  days  after  restoration  of  labor  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation,  is  to 
recognize  and  reaffirm  the  paramount, 
overriding  public  interest  in  the  contin- 
ued effective  operation  of  facilities  nec- 
essary to  protect  and  preserve  the 
national  health  and  safety. 

The  bill  leaves  unchanged  the  80-day 
Injunction  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  except  for  technical  amendments. 
I  recognize  the  pro  and  con  arguments 
on  the  80-day  injimction,  but  it  is  con- 
sistent with  my  bill  in  that  neither 
adopts  the  principle  of  compulsory 
arUtratlon. 

The  bill  would  not  cover  such  strikes 
as  the  recent  New  York  City  newspaper 
strike,  which  could  not  be  considered  a 
dispute  affecting  the  national  health  and 
safety.  However,  this  bill.  In  the  pro- 
vision for  public  recommendations  for 
settlement,  could  serve  as  a  model  for 
State  legislation,  which  might  under 
specific  ocmditions  be  applied  to  a  news- 
paper strike. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  bill  (S.  1330)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  with  respect  to  emergency 
labor  disputes,  mtroduced  by  Mr.  Javtts. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JAvrrsl  be  permitted  to  have  the  bill 
he  introduced  today  remain  at  the  desk 
for  a  week  for  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTANT   PURCHASING  POWER 
BONDS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Issue  "con- 
stant purchasing  power  bonds." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  is  ex- 
plained in  its  title,  is  to  protect  the  fu- 
ture retirement  income  of  individuals 
from  the  possible  ravages  of  lnfiati(Hi. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  allow- 
ing them  to  purchase  bonds  from  the 
Treasury,  the  face  value  of  which  would 
be  adjusted  to  keep  pace  with  any  sub- 
sequent increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  result  would  be  that  a  dollar 
saved  during  the  working  yetu^,  would 
still  be  worth  a  dollar — in  terms  of  pur- 
chasing power— in  retirement.  It  would 
mean  protection  to  those  living  on  fixed 
incomes  from  the  eroding  effect  of  in- 
flation. 

Under  my  bill,  individuals  and  eligible 
institutions,  such  as  pension  plans  and 
insurance  companies,  also  could  buy 
these  bonds  with  certain  limitations  on 
amoimts. 

The  cost-of-living  protection  pro- 
vision would  remain  in  force  only  if  the 
bonds  were  kept  until  the  person  reached 
the  age  of  60.  with  certain  exceptions 
such  as  death  or  disability.  Pension 
plans  and  insurance  companies  would 
have  to  retain  the  bonds  for  20  years. 
The  bonds  would  bear  the  same  inter- 
est rate  as  other  savings  bonds. 

While  I  am  submitting  a  detailed 
analysis  of  my  proposal  along  with  the 
bill.  I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  that 
Individuals  could  purchase  up  to  $10,000 
worth  of  constant  purchasing  power 
bonds  a  year,  with  total  biddings  lim- 
ited to  $60,000.  . 

At  the  age  oif  60,  the/ixmds  could  be 
redeemed  at  face  value,  plus  any  adjust- 
ments due  to  any  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  between  the  date  of  purchase 
and  the  date  of  redemption. 

Mr.  President,  this  concept  of  a  finan- 
cial instrument  providing  constant  pur- 
chasing power  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
used  extensively  in  several  countries  of 
the  world,  both  by  Oovemments  and 
private  Institutions,  for  many  years. 

A  few  of  the  countries  where  this  con- 
cept has  been  used — successfully — in- 
clude Finland.  Sweden.  Iceland.  Israel. 
France.  Chile.  Mexico,  and  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China. 

This  concept  was  one  of  the  basic 
recommendations   of   the   Senate   Sub- 
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ccmxmlttee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
the  Aging,  of  which  I  was  chairmaS 
from  1959  to  1961.  ^ 

In  1961,  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  engaged  Dr.  Joseph  Seidenberg  a 
consulting  economist  with  impressive 
credentials,  to  study  this  proposal.  Dr 
Seldenberg's  findings  were  published  b« 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  first  introduced  this  bill  in  I960  and 
reintroduced  it  in  1961  because  I  believe 
it  would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
some  of  the  inadequacies  of  the  present 
social  security  benefits  and  penskm 
plans. 

I  should  like  to  examine,  briefly,  some 
of  the  principal  argiunents  that  have 
been  raised  against  this  proposal  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  other  opponents. 

In  a  report  to  the  chairman  of.  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  dated  Augmt  7 
1961,  the  Treasury  Department  raised 
three  principal  objections  to  8.  2181.  the 
constant  purchasing  power  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  87th  Congress. 

First,  said  the  Treasxuy  Department, 
adoption  of  this  proposal  would  be  t 
tacit  acceptance  by  the  Oovemment  of 
the  inevitability  of  Inflation. 

It  would  be  an  admission  by  the  Oov- 
emment that  it  could  not  control  infla- 
tion, and.  as  such,  would  Increase  the 
strength  of  inflationary  forces. 

This  same  argument — which  I  regard 
as  specious — could  be  used  against  efforts 
to  correct  any  social  or  economic  ill, 
such  as  programs  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment or  combat  Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  answer  to  this  argument,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  that  while  the  Oovemment  does 
have  a  duty  to  try  to  keep  the  dollar 
stable,  the  Government  also  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  the  thrifty  retiree, 
who  has  saved  for  his  old  age.  from  the 
ravages  of  inflation. 

As  Dr.  Seidenberg  pointed  out  in  his 
report  to  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging: 

The  Introduction  of  a  constant  purchasing 
power  bond  Is  but  a  recognition  of  an  almost 
Incontrovertible  fact — a  gradual  Increase  In 
the  price  level  (and)  Uttl^ likelihood  of  the 
trend  being  reversed  In  the  foreseeable 
future. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Issuance  of  a 
security  with  a  price  index  feature  could 
equally  well  be  interpreted  as  a  state- 
ment of  faith  and  confldence  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  that  it  can  and 
will  control  inflation.  Otherwise,  it 
would  not  undertake  to  assume  this  po- 
tential liability. 

Secondly,  the  opponents  of  this  pro- 
posal argue  that  since  thesc^  bonds  would 
be  offered  only  to  one  segment  of  the 
economy — the  potential  retirees  in  the 
work  force — it  would  constitute  unrea- 
sonable discrimination  against  other 
groups  in  the  population.  In  other 
words,  protection  for  one  gnmp  would 
be  offered  at  the  expense  of  the  general 
public. 

The  answer  here,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
that  this  Government  quite  often  has 
recognized  the  need  to  pay  tmusual  at- 
tention to  certain  groups  within  the  gen- 
eral public  that  are  in  need  of  special 
protection. 
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This  is  why  we  have  child  labor  laws. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
CoQgi««  and  the  President  have  paid 
Increasing  attention  In  recent  years  to 
the  special  problems  of  the  growing 
elderly  sector  of  our  population. 

I  might  point  out.  also,  that  the  argu- 
ment of  selectivity  did  not  bother  the 
Congress  last  year  when  it  adopted  ts>e- 
cial  legislation  benefltlng  the  self- 
employed  and  their  retirement  pro- 
grams. 

In  any  event,  participation  in  the 
program  I  propose  would  be  open  to 
everyone. 

.  One  of  the  reasons  we  need  this  pro- 
gram is  that  we  have  a  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  sailor  citizens,  who 
are  living  longer  after  retirement  from 
gainful  employment,  and  who  are  with- 
out adequate  assets  or  income  for  their 
longer  life  span. 

We  are,  indeed,  giving  this  sector  of 
our  population  special  attention,  but  only 
because  the  need  for  it  is  so  apparent. 

Thirdly,  the  opponents  of  my  bill 
argue  that  this  program  would  drive  ex- 
isting Government  savings  bonds  off  the 
market. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  past  campaigns  to  promote 
sales  of  existing  Government  savings 
bonds  have  not  been  very  successful.  Dr. 
Seidenberg,  in  his  report  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  points  out  that  at  no  time 
during  the  10-year  period,  1950-60,  did 
sales  of  savings  bonds  exceed  redemp- 
tion, including  earned  interest. 

This  would  indicate  to  me  that  wage 
earners  and  middle-Income  salaried  per- 
sons already  are  quite  aware  of  the  infla- 
tion-eroded purchasing  power  of  savings 
^    bonds. 

Other  objections  of  a  less  substantial 
nature  have  been  raised.  All  of  them  are 
answerable. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  a  con- 
stant purchasing  power  bond  program 
'  would  be  a  firm  step  toward  meeting  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  in  the 
area  of  retirement  Income  security — a 
problem  that  will  Increase  in  dimensions 
in  the  years  ahead  as  the  number  of  aged 
and  aging  Americans  Inevitably  in- 
creases. 

Each  year,  this  prcHXMal  has  drawn  in- 
creased attention,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  year  it  will  receive  the  additional 
serious  study  it  deserves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  there  be  placed  In 
the  Record  a  detailed  analysis  and  the 
complete  text  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  obJ«btlon.  the  bill 
and    analysis    will    be    printed    in    the 

RZCORD. 

The  bill  (S.  1331)  to  assist  individuals 
to  obtain  retirement  benefits  protected 
against  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  by 
providing  for  the  issuance  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  a  new  series  of  bonds  containing 
adjustments,  under  certain  conditions, 
in  maturity  and  redemption  values  to 
compensate  for  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  may  be  purchased  by  in- 
dividuals and  eUgible  insUtutlons.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McNamasa.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  Utle.  referred,  to  the 


Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Baooaa,  aa  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th«  Anwte  antf  Moute  of 
ltepr€sentmt*va  o/  t$t0  United  atmtm  of 
Ameriem  in  CongrtM*  aummVled,  That  the 
Seooad  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
an^nded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  as.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue,  for 
purchase  only  by  Individuals  and  eligible 
Institutions  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)  (3) ),  United  States  bonds  which  shaU,  in 
the  manner  and  to  the  extent  provided  by 
this  section,  compensate  the  holders  of  such 
bonds  for  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living 
occurring  after  the  date  of  purchase  of  such 
bonds.  The  various  Issues  and  series  of 
bonds  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shaU  be  In  such  forms,  shall  be 
offered  In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the 
limitation  Imposed  by  section  21  of  this 
Act),  and  shall  be  Issued  In  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  this  section,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe.  Kzcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  bonds  issued  under  authority 
of  this  section  for  purchase  by  Individuals 
shall  be  subject  to  aU  provisions  of  law 
(Including  thU  Act)  appUcabl*  la  the  case 
of  bonds  Issued  under  authority  of  section 
23  of  thla  Act.  and  bonds  issued  for  pur- 
chase by  eligible  InsUtutlons  shaU  be  sub- 
ject to  all  provisions  of  law  (including  this 
Act)  applicable  In  the  case  of  bonds  Issued 
under  authority  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  ror  purposes  of  this  section — 
"  ( 1 )  The  term  "approved  pension  or  profit- 
sharing  plan'  means  a  pension  plan,  or  a 
profit-sharing  plan  the  primary  ptirpoee  of 
which  Is  to  provide  retirement  benefits  for 
employees  and  benefits  for  their  beneficiaries, 
which — 

"(A)  meets  the  requirements  of  sections 
401(a)  (3).  (4),  (6),  and  (6)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and 

"(B)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
him,  as  providing  satisfactory  periodical  ad- 
justments of  benefits  under  such  plan  to 
compensate  for  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living. 
The  adjustments  under  subparagraph  (B) 
must  be  required  under  the  plan  to  be  made 
at  least  annuaUy  and  not  more  frequently 
than  quarterly. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  Institution' 
means — 

"(A)  a  trust  described  In  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  of 
such  Code  which  is  a  part  of  a  pension  or 
profit-sharing  plan  of  an  employer,  and 

"(B)  a  life  Insuranc^xxxnpany  (as  defined 
In  section  801(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964)  which  has  obligations  under 
contracu  described  in  sactlons  808(d)(1) 
(A) .  (B) ,  (C) .  and  (D)  of  such  Code. 

"(c)  Bonds  Issued  under  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  — 

"(1)  may  be  Issued  on  an  Interest-bearing 
basis  or.  In  the  case  of  bonds  Issued  for 
purchase  by  individuals,  on  a  discount  basis 
or  on  a  combination  interest-bearing  and 
discount  basis; 

"(2)  ShaU  mattuv  twenty  years  from  the 
date  as  of  which  issued; 

"(3)  siiaU  be  sold  at  such  prlca  or  prices, 
and  niay  be  redeemed  before  maturity,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe; 

"(4)  shall  provide  an  interest  rate*  "(or  in 
the  case  of  bonds  Issued  at  a  dlscotint,  an 
Investment  yield)  which  Is  the  same  as  that 
provided  for  savings  bonds  Issued  under  sec- 
Uon  22  of  this  Act; 

"(6)  ShaU  be/ Issued  in  such  denomina- 
tions, expressed  in  terms  of  their  matiu-lty 


values,  as  ths  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  time  to  time  determines  fulfills  the 
needs  of  individuals  and  eligible  institu- 
tions; 

"(6)  may,  xmder  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  the  ap- 
proval erf  the  President,  be  retained  after 
maturity  by  their  awuers  and  continue  to 
yield  interest  at  rates  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (4); 

"(7)  shall  be  nontransferable;  and 

"(S)  may  be  purchased  only  by  or  for 
individuals  and  eligible  Institutions. 

"(d)  (1)  The  amount  of  bonds  Issued  un- 
der authority  of  subsection  (a)  which  may 
be  purchased  by  or  for  an  Individual  in  any 
one  year  shall  not  exceed  $10,000  (computed 
with  respect  to  the  issue  price).  The  total 
amount  of  such  bonds  which  may  be  held  by 
or  for  an  individual  at  any  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $60,000  (computed  with  respect  to  the 
Issue  price). 

"(2)  The  total  face  amount  of  bonds  Is- 
sued under  authority  of  subsection  (a) 
which  may  be  held  at  any  time  by  an  eligible 
Institution  shall  not  exceed — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  institution 
which  is  a  trxist  deacribed  In  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  an 
amount  (determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 
necessary  to  meet  obligations  of  the  trust 
under  an  i^>proved  pension  or  profit-sharing 
plan;  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  Of  an  eUglble  institution 
which  is  a  life  Insiu-ance  company,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  pension  plan  reserves  which 
are  allocable  to  contracts  described  in  sec- 
tions 805(d)(1)  (A).  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  which 
are  purchased  or  provided  under  an  ap- 
proved pension  or  profit-sharing  plan. 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  i>aragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  upon  the 
sxirrender  at  or  after  mattirlty,  or  upon  re- 
demption before  maturity,  of  a  bond  Issued 
under  authority  of  subsection  (a),  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  (as  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ijabor)  for  the  month  preceding 
the  month  In  which  such  bond  is  surrendered 
or  redeemed  exceeds  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  the  month  In  which  such  bond  was 
Issued,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  holder  of 
such  bond  (in  lieu  of  the  amount  otherwise 
payable  with  respect  to  such  bond  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph) 
an  amount  determined — 

"(A)  by  multiplying  the  amount  other- 
wise payable  with  respect  to  such  bond  by 
the  Constuner  Price  Index  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  In  which  such  bond 
Is  siurendered  or  redeemed,  and 

"(B)  by  dividing  the  product  obUlned 
imder  subparagraph  (A)  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  month  in  which  such 
bond  was  issued. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (I)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  bond  purchased  by  or  for  an  In- 
dividual only  if  such  individual — 

"(A)  before  the  month  In  which  such 
bond  Is  stu-rendered  or  redeemed,  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty  yean  or  has  died  after 
attcOnlng  the  age  oif  sixty  years,  or 

"(B)  after  the  piux^haae  of  such  bond,  has 
become  disabled  or  lias  died  after  becoming 
disabled. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  case 
of  a  bond  purchased  by  or  for  two  individ- 
uals as  Joint  ownera  or  as  coowners,  any 
condition  prescribed  In  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B)  shall  be  satisfied  with  respect  to  such 
bond  if  such  condition  Is  satisfied  by  either 
of  such  Individuals.  For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  an  individual  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  disabled  only  If  he  is  unable 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  a  medically  determinable  physi- 
cal or  mental  impairment  which  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  death  or  to  be  of  long- 
continued  and  indefinite  duration,  and  if 
proof  of  the  existence  thereof  is  furnished 
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In  cucta  form  and  manner  aa  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Treaaiiry  may  require. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  ahaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  bond  piirehaMd  by  an  eligible 
Institution  only  If — 

"(A)  such  bond  la  held  to  maturity,  or 

"(B)  In  the  caae  of  a  bond  redeemed  be- 
fore maturity,  the  eligible  Inatltutlon  estab- 
lishes to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  such  redemption  is  nec- 
essary to  enable  the  eligible  Institution  to 
fvilflll  obligations  described  In  subsection 
(d)  (2)  (A)  or  contracts  described  In  subsec- 
Uon  (dXaxB)." 

Sac.  2.  Section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  purposes  ot  this  section,  the 
face  amoxint  of  obligations  Issued  under  au- 
thority of  section  26  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  such  section." 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namaha  is  as  follows: 

Ahaj,tsi8  or  THx  McNamaka  PvmCHASIMC 
Powxa  Bond  Bu,i. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section, 
section  26,  to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  au- 
thorises and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  purchasing  power  bonds 
subject,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  In  the 
bill,  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  the  pension  and 
profit-sharing  plans,  and  the  Institutions 
which  are  eligible  to  purchase  the  bonds,  and 
reqxilree  that,  in  case  of  profit-sharing  and 
pension  plans,  periodical  adjustments  be 
made  In  the  paid-out  benefits  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  compensating  for  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

Subsection  (c)  states  that  the  bonds  to  be 
issued — 

1.  May  be  Interest-bearing  (coupon)  or 
discount  type,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 

2.  Shall  mature  in  20  years. 

S.  May  be  redeemed  before  maturity. 

4.  Shall  bear  interest  rates  identical  with 
the  going  rate  of  Interest  on  ordinary  savings 
bonds. 

5.  Their  denominations  shall  be  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  pxirchaslng  Individuals  and 

■  Institutions. 

6.  May  be  retained  after  matiuity. 

7.  Shall  be  nontransferable. 

8.  May  be  pxirchased  only  by  or  for  Individ- 
uals and  eligible  Institutions. 

Subsection  (d)  limits  the  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  bonds  that  may  be  purchased 
by  Individuals  to  $10,000  annually,  and  the 
total  holdings  of  individuals  to  $60,000  (both 
flgtires  computed  on  the  basis  of  pxirchase 
price);  it  also  limits  the  purchase  by,  and 
holdings  of.  eligible  Institutions  to  amounts 
reqiilred  to  back  their  obligations  under  the 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  vuider  their 
management. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  calculation 
of  the  cost-of-living  adjustments  In  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds;  it  also  specifies  that  such 
adjustmer  s  are  to  be  made  in  caae  of  In- 
dlvldTial  holders  only  If  the  holders  have 
either  reached  the  age  of  60  or  have  become 
pemuunently  disabled,  and  in  case  of  institu- 
tions only  If  the  bonds  are  held  to  matiirity 
or,  if  redeemed  before  maturity.  If  such  re- 
demption Is  necessary  to  enable  the  institu- 
tions to  meet  their  obligations  under  the 
plans  under  their  management. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  states  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  statutory  debit  limit, 
the  face  amount  of  the  bonds — before  cost- 
of-living  adjustments — shall  be  considered 
the  amount  outstanding. 


tors    HUMPHKKY,    MORSX.    CUUUC.    EXGUt. 

Hakt.  and  McNamasa.  I  introduce,  tor 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  ot  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  Ue  on  the  desk  until  AprU 
26,  so  that  other  Senators  may  Join  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  bill  (S.  1334)  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wh.t.iams  of  New 
Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REPEAL  OP  SECTION  14(b)    OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  ACT 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
Prfesldent,  on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Sena- 


SALE  OF  CERTAIN  CHARTS  AND 
MATERIAL  BY  COAST  AND  GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  KuchklI  ,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  January  12,  1895, 
dealing  with  printing  of  public  docu- 
ments, by  requiring  that  charts  and  ref- 
erence material  for  radio  avlgatlon  be 
sold  to  the  public  at  not  less  than  cost. 
The  factors  to  be  included  In  the  compu- 
tation of  cost  are  delineated  In  the  bill, 
and  include  cost  of  paper  and  printing, 
expenses  incxirred  In  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  the  charts  after  the  original 
cartography,  such  as  photography, 
opaqulng,  platemaklng.  press  time  and 
bindery  operations,  and  the  full  postage 
rates  applicable.  It  would  also  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  add  any  cost 
factors  deemed  appropriate  by  him,  such 
as  overhead  and  administrative  expenses 
allocable  to  the  production  of  the  mate- 
ilal  covered  by  the  bill. 

I  feel  that  such  a  measure  is  required 
because  our  Government,  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  has  been  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise  in  this 
particular  field,  competing,  with  the 
help  of  Federal  subsidy,  with  an  estab- 
lished, reliable  private  company.  I 
speak  of  the  company  involved  as  being 
established  and  reliable  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge.  I  have  visited  the 
facilltlee  of  the  company,  and  I  have 
known  the  foimder  and  president  for  a 
great  many  years.  I  am  well  aware  also 
of  the  Importance  of  high  quality  avl- 
gatlon&l  material  because  of  my  own 
wartime  experience  in  the  UjB.  Air 
Force,  and  I  can  state  that  Jeppesen  li 
Co.  meets  the  highest  standards  of  qual- 
ity in  its  field. 

Under  the  act  which  I  seek  to  amend, 
the  Government  may  selV  and  does  sell 
radio  avigation  aids  for  the  cost  of  the 
printing  and  paper  alone.  Clearly  this 
does  not  reflect  the  true  cost  of  such 
material,  and  obviously  when  Govern- 
ment puts  out  a  service  available  to  the 
public  at  a  figure  far  below  its  true  cost, 
and  a  private  company  is  also  engaged 
in  furnishing  the  same  service,  that  com- 
pany simply  cannot  compete.  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  asked  for  $693,000  riot  only 
to  continue  its  unfair  competition  with 
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private  enterprise,  but  to  expand  sudi 
competition.  The  increased  amount 
asked  was  not  granted,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  having  recom- 
mended against  the  increase  with  the 
statement,  "The  committee  continues  to 
approve  the  general  policy  that  it  is 
unwise  to  put  the  Federal  Government 
in  competition   with   private   biislneas." 

As  a  result  of  the  attention  focused 
on  the  problem,  however,  a  committee 
headed  by  Thomas  H.  Carroll,  president 
of  George  Washington  University,  waa 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hodges,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  the  concurrence  o( 
FAA.  to  study  governmental  aeronau- 
tical charting  activities  with  particular 
reference  to  the  respective  roles  of  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise.  The 
report  of  that  committee  was  released 
by  the  Commerce  Department  on  Mai«h 
6,  1963.  The  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day is  based  on  the  recommendations 
contained  In  that  report.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  eliminate  Government  par- 
ticipation in  the  field  of  radio  aeronau- 
tical charting  and  avigation  aids,  but 
will  tend  to  bring  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment charts  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
realistic  cost  and  thereby  effect  a  saving 
to  the  taxpayers  of  substantial  sums 
annually. 

I  ask  \manlmoua  consent  that  the  blU 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscou. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
SPAKKXAif  in  the  chair).    The  bill  win 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed' 
in   the  Rbcokd. 

The  bill  (S.  1336)  to  provide  that  the 
price  at  which  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  sells  radio  avigation  charts  and 
certain  related  material  to  the  public 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  cost  thereof, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Aixott  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  KucHsz.),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
76  of  the  Act  entitled  ~An  Act  providing  for 
the  public  printing  and  binding  and  tb« 
distribution  of  public  documents",  approved 
January  12,  180S  (28  Stat.  620;  44  UjB.C,  ssc. 
246)  as  amended,  la  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "pracUcable"  the  following: 
"except  that  charts  and  reference  material 
for  radio  navigation  shall  be  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic at  not  lees  than  the  cost  »ereof.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  shall,  by  regulation, 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  leas  than  ones 
In  each  calendar  year  establish  the  price  at 
which  such  charts  and  reference  material  for 
radio  navigation  shall  be  sold  to  the  public 
Such  price  shall  Include  In  addition  to  the 
cost  of  paper  and  printing,  the  following :  aU 
expenses  incurred  in  actxial  reproduction  of 
the  charts  after  the  original  cartography, 
such  as  photography,  opaqulng.  platemak- 
lng. press  time,  and  bindery  operations;  the 
full  postage  rates,  according  to  the  public 
rates  for  postal  services  used;  and  any  addi- 
tional cost  factors  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
Secretary,  such  as  overhead  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  allocable  to  the  production 
of  the  aforesaid  charts  and  reference  mate- 
rials: Provided,  however,  That  the  costs  of 
basic  surveys  and  geodetic  work  done  by  the 
Coast  and  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  not  be 
included  in  establishing  the  price  of  such 
charts  and  reference  materials. " 
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WATER  RESEIARCH  CENTERS  AT 
LAND-ORANT  COLLEGES  AND 
STATE  UNrVKRSrriBS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  2)  to  establish  water  research 
centers  at  land -grant  colleges  and  State 
universities,  to  stimulate  water  research 
at  other  colleges,  universities  and  centers 
of  competence,  and  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  national  program  of  water  re- 
search, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Ut.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
i^ianimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Briwstis]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1283,  a  bill  to  enforce 
constitutional  rights.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICBai.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  India. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE   OF   RECEIPT   OF   NOMINA- 
TIONS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  Mon- 
day, April  15,  1963,  the  Senate  received 
the  nomination^  of  E.  Allan  Lightner. 
Jr.,  of  Maine,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Libya,  and  the  fol- 
lowing-named Foreign  Service  offlo^rs  for 
promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class  of 
career  minister: 
Aaron  S.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire. 
Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana. 
Pulton  Freeman,  of  California. 
Graham  A.  Martin,  of  Florida. 
In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
these  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


NOTICE  OF  EDUCATION  HEARINGS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Eklucation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  open  hearings  upon  S.  580,  the  Na- 
tional Education  Improvement  Act  of 
1963,  and  related  bills  will  commence  at 
10  ajn..  in  room  4232,  New  Senate  OfiDce 
Building,  on  Monday,  April  29,  1963. 

Senators  who  have  sponsored  or  co- 
sponsored  bills  relating  to  education,  or 


who  desire  to  be  heard  by  the  subcom- 
mittee in  connection  with  any  of  the 
measures  which  will  be  taken  up  at  that 
time  are  cordially  invited  to  appear. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  bills  to  be  heard 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
is  anticipated  that  several  days  may  be 
necessary  to  hear  all  individuals  and 
representatives  of  organizations  who 
have,  or  will,  express  an  Interest  in  pre- 
senting testimony,  I  am  asldng  that 
those  concerned  with  any  of  the  meas- 
ures indicate  their  interest,  in  securing 
an  invitation  to  appear,  to  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  in  room  4230,  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  in  writing  or  by  tele- 
phone to  Capitol  4-3121,  extension  5375. 

It  Ls  presently  planned  that  the  first 
day  of  the  hearing,  April  29,  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  testimony  of  Senators  and 
to  that  given  by  the  Honorable  Anthony 
J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare.  On  April  30,  it 
Is  planned  to  take  testimony  from  addi- 
tional Senators  and  from  the  Honorable 
W.  Willard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of  Labor. 

On  subsequent  days,  to  be  announced 
later,  it  is  planned  to  take  testimony 
from  public  witnesses  on  each  title  of  S. 
580  separately.  Thus  the  first  day  of 
public  hearings  would  encompass  the 
student  loans,  work-study,  graduate  fel- 
lowships and  student  loan  insurance  pro- 
posals of  S.  580  plus  such  other  biUJs  as 
have  been  introduced  beaiing  upon  these 
student  benefit  subjects.  Following  this, 
measures  relating  to  title  II  of  S.  580.  the 
higher  education  section  of  the  admin- 
istration bill,  would  t>e  heard. 

In  a  similar  fashion  testimony  will  be 
taken  on  separate  days  for  title  m,  im- 
provement of  education  quality  meas- 
ures: title  IV  which  is  concerned  with 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
amendments  to  titles  III  and  V  of  the 
National  Defense  Educatioa  Act,  and 
Public  Laws  815  and  874;  title  V,  relating 
to  vocational  and  special  education;  and 
title  VI,  which  is  concerned  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  continuing  education.  Includ- 
ing library  measures. 

In  order  to  accommodate  witnesses 
who  may  wish  to  be  heard  on  more  than 
one  title  subject  matter  area,  the  sub- 
committee will  be  pleased  either  to  have 
them  appear  on  each  title  or  to  file  sup- 
plementary statements  for  inclusion  in 
the  hearing  record  at  the  appropriate 
place. 

The  concluding  sessions  of  the  hear- 
ings will  be  devoted  to  the  testimony  of 
Commissioner  Keppel  and  the  Office  of 
Education.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  sub- 
committee that  observers  from  the  Office 
of  Education  will  attend  each  day's  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  upon 
the  testimony  offered.  In  order  that  the 
final  statements  of  the  Commissioner 
and  his  assistants  can  reflect  tti€  views 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to 
the  points  raised  by  witnesses. 

While  no  length  restrictions  of  an  un- 
reasonable nature  will  be  placed  on  the 
written  statements  submitted,  it  is  the 
hope  of  the  subcommittee  that  witnesses 


will  confine  oral  presentations  to  under 
15  minutes.  Wherever  possible  upon  a  \ 
common  subject  matter,  the  subcommit- 
tee would  like  to  hear  witnesses  In  a 
panel  format.  In  order  to  conserve  time 
and  to  permit  full  opportunity  to  the 
members  to  raise  questions. 

EZHIBTr    1 

Mkasukks  Pkoposinq  To  Be  Hxako 
Stastino  Apan.  39-   1963 

coMpanneNsivx 
S.580:   Senators   Moasz,   McNamaka,   Tar- 
BOROUGH,  Clark,  Rantolph,  Woxjaics  of  New 
Jersey,    Buroick,    Pdx.    Manbtikld,    Hitm- 

PHRET.  and  KXTAXrVKR. 

IMPACTKD  aasAs 

S.  106 :   Senator  Cottok. 

S.  161 :  Senators  Enolb,  Long  of  Missouri, 
and  BuRDicK. 

S.  236:  Senators  Dodo,  Long  of  Missouri, 
and  Pell. 

S.  416:  Senators  Moss,  Pastore,  Randolph, 
BniLE,  TouNQ  of  Ohio,  FoNG,  Long  of  Mls- 
soxiri,  Oruenino,  McOxb,  Cannon.  Hart,  and 
Brewster. 

higher  education 

8.  600 :   Senator  jAvrrs. 

S.  956 :  Senators  Cass  and  Scott. 

S.  1174:   Senator  Case. 

loans  and  scbolabships 

S.  389 :  Senators  Bxtmphret,  OatTENiNG, 
Long  of  Missouri,  and  Pell. 

S.  390:  Senators  Hxticphxxt,  Pularioht, 
Oruening,  Long  of  Missouri,  and  Pell. 

8.1115:    Senator    Haetkk. 

NDBA  ^ 

S.  276:   Senator  iNOtnrx. 

S.  373 :  Senators  Inottts  and  Pong. 

8.302:  Senator  HtncPBaKT. 

S.  423 :   Senator    MtrNOT. 

S.  669 :   Senators  Proutt  and  Keating. 

8. 671 :   Senators    Kxattng    and    Proutt. 

8.1264:  Senator  Javtts. 

KLEMENTAET    AND    SBCONSAKT    KDUCATIOIf 

S.8:   Senators  McNabcara  and   Habt. 
8.  892 :   Senator  Scott. 

vocational    EDUCATION 

8. 1222:  Senator  Bogos. 

ICISCELLANBOUS 

S.  181 :   Senators     Ooldwatd,     Young     of 
North  Dakota,  Allott  and  Morton. 
8.  70 :  Senator  Prozmirs. 
8.990:   Senator  Cotton. 


ORE<X)N  EDUCATOR  HONORED 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
8  I  had  the  privilege  of  'addressing  the 
national  convention  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  in 
Boston.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  op- 
F>ortunlty  of  meeting  with  scores  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry  who  were  gathered  there  in 
their  annual  meeting. 

The  occasion  has  been  additionally  en- 
joyable to  me  since  I  have  learned  that 
the  association  later  honored  a  distin- 
guished Oregon  educator,  Dr.  Daniel  W. 
Fullmer,  who  is  assistant  dean  of  the 
general  extension  division  of  the  Oregon 
State  System  of  Higher  Education,  and 
director  of  the  Coimseling  Center  for 
Adults  of  that  division,  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  Nancy  C.  Wimmer  Award. 

This  recognition  of  Dr.  Fullmer  by  the 
profession  is  one  which  I  feel  sure  will 
receive  wide  approbation  among  those 
who  have  luiown  of  his  fine  work.  I  join 
in  extending  to  him  my  personal  con- 
gratulations ai>d  best  wishes. 


ons  and 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  American 
Peraocmel  and  Ouidance  AssociAtkui 
dated  April  11.  IMS,  announcing  the 
award  be  printed  at  this  point  in  mj 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoao,  as  follows: 

DaNISL    W.    PDIXMBi    OlVBf    TOP    PtStSONNXL 
AKD   QUIQANCX  AWAKD 

Daniel  W.  Fullmer  was  named  last  night 
as  recipient  at  the  1963  Nancy  C.  Wlmmer 
Award  at  the  American  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance Association  Convention  now  being  held 
In  Boston.  The  award  of  $1,000  Is  made 
annually  for  outstanding  Initiative,  creatlve- 
ness,  or  leadership  In  establishing,  develop- 
ing, or  Improving  guidance  and  coiinaellng 
practices  In  educational  Institutions,  busi- 
ness, or  industry  in  America. 

Dr.  Pullmer.  director  of  the  Counseling 
Center  for  Adults,  General  Extension  Di- 
vision. Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, was  chosen  as  winner  of  the  Nancy 
C.  Wlmmer  Award  for : 

1.  Stimulation  and  development  of  the 
first  student  counseling  service  in  the  Port- 
land Extension  Center,  Oregon  System  of 
Higher  Education,  that  has  rapidly  ex- 
panded to  become  a  community  guidance 
project  and  effective  counseling  center. 

2.  BBtablishment  of  an  inservlce  training 
program  for  counselor  educators  In  the 
Oregon  General  Extension  Division  staff 
with  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School.  This  ooop^ratlve  plan  la  at  the 
postdoctoral  level  Ua  all  staff  members. 

3.  Organlzatlop-'^  an  experimental  pro- 
gram of  famU^^group  consultations  for  pos- 
sible utlllz^lon  of  the  method  as  a  counsel- 
ing tool  for  public  school  counselors. 

4.  Direction  of  an  experimental  workshop 
on  the  counseling  of  minority  youth  for 
educators  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  region. 

5.  Initiation  of  a  series  of  educational 
television  programs  for  high  school  students 
and  their  parents  while  utilizing  to  the  full- 
est extent  all  phases  of  educational  media 
in  the  total  program  of  the  Portland  Ex- 
tension Center. 

A  1940  graduate  of  Valley  High  School, 
Falrvlew,  111.,  Daniel  Fullmer  attended 
Western  Illinois  University  where  he  re- 
ceived a  B.SJS.  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  an  M.S.S.  In  public  school 
administration. 

He  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois 
and  Colorado  for  7  years.  This  teaching 
experience  Included  work  at  the  elementary. 
Junior,  and  senior  high  school  levels  in  teach- 
ing, counseling,  and  administration.  In  1955 
he  received  a  Ph.  D.  In  education  and  psy- 
chology from  the  University  of  Denver. 

Prom  Colorado,  Dr.  Pullmer  moved  to  the 
University  of  Oregon  to  the  duties  of  per- 
sonnel director  for  the  School  of  Education 
where  he  was  responsible  for  the  school's 
master  degree  program.  IXulng  the  2  years 
he  held  this  position  he  helped  to  establish 
an  extension  of  this  office  In  the  Portland 
Bxtenslon  Center.  He  was  later  transferred 
to  the  Bxtenslon  Center  to  fill  the  position 
•f  coordinator  of  graduate  studies  for  the 
University  of  Oregon  School  of  Education. 
At  the  center  he  developed  a  counseling  cen- 
ter designed  to  serve  the  evening  and  sum- 
mer session  students  and  to  provide  a  train- 
ing facility  for  school  counselors.  In 
addition  to  serving  a  limited  number  of 
evening  extension  students,  he  helped  to 
form  a  basic  program  of  counselor  training 
designed  specifically  for  school  counselors. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  duties, 
he  completed  teaching  assignments  in  edu- 
cational psychology  on  the  undergraduate 
level  and  included  measurements  In  edxica- 
tlon  and  statistics  among  the  coutsm  he 
taught  on  the  graduate  leveL 


Duilag  1060  and  1960  Dr.  Pullmer  served 
as  director  of  sununer  counseling  and  guid- 
ance training  Institutes  under  the  National 
Defense  Bdocatlon  Act  at  the  Portland  Cen- 
ter, vyom  NOrember  IMQ.  to  Uarch  IMS, 
fa*  serred  on  special  assignment  to  a  con- 
sultant in  the  Counseling  and  Ouldanoe 
Training  InsUtutea  Branch  of  the  JJA.  Office 
of  Education.  Author  of  a  nxmiber  of  articles 
and  publications,  he  Is  cturrently  in  the 
process  of  coauthorlng  a  textbook  about  the 
school  counseling  process  and  preparation 
of  counselors. 

THB   NAKCT   C.    WtUMXX   AW  AKD 

The  Nancy  C.  Wlmmer  Award  was  estab- 
lished to  honor  the  memory  and  Ideals  of 
Nancy  C.  Wlmmer  who  served  on  the  staff 
of  Science  Research  Associates.  Inc..  In  Chi- 
cago from  1944  imtU  her  death  In  1958.  The 
award  is  made  possible  throxigh  the  assured 
contribution  of  a  major  anonymous  donor 
and  others  who  wish  to  perpetuate  her  ac- 
complishments and  spirit  as  a  member  of 
the  personnel  and  guidance  profession. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE : 
Text  of  an  amendment  to  the  rule*  and 
regulations  for  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
System. 


"THE  SCOPE  OP  COLLECTIVE  BAR- 
GAINING"—ADDRESS  BY  HON. 
BOYD  LEEDOM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Ux.  President.  Judge 
Boyd  Leedom  has  for  8  years  been  a 
member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  during  this  time  has  made 
an  extensive  study  of  our  labor-manage- 
ment problems. 

On  Tuesday.  April  16.  Judge  Leedom 
spoke  at  the  University  of  Chicago  semi- 
nar on  collective  bargaining.  The  title 
of  his  address  was  "The  Scope  of  Col- 
lective Bargaining."  In  his  address  he 
discussed  a  method  of  rescuing  our  free 
and  private  bargaining  from  decay  and 
destruction.  He  proposed  that  there  be 
established  a  labor  peace  corps  to  bring 
labor  and  management  together  in  for- 
mulating steps  to  Improve  the  collective- 
bargaining  system. 

This  labor  peace  corps  would  be  made 
up  of  three  men  each,  of  "wisdom,  stat- 
ure, and  Influence."  from  the  ranks  of 
management  and  labor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record  Judge 
Leedom's  address  and  an  article  entitled 
"Idea  for  Deadlocks:  Labor  Peace 
Corps,"  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribime  on  April  17.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

The  Soopk  or  Oollktivx  Baboaixxmo 
(Address  of  Boyd  Leedom.  member.  National 

Labor  Relations  Board,  before  University  of 

Chicago,  m.) 

Chicago  seminar  on  Collective  Bargaining, 
Most  of  you  already  know  that  the  Labor 
Board  has  always  been  fair  game  for  the 
sharpshooters.  But,  of  the  criticism  leveled 
against  the  Board,  most  of  It  Is  extravagant 
and  ^unwarranted.  Generally,  It  comes  from 
partisan  sources.    Often.  It  is  not  made  for 


Its  intrinsic  value  but  rather  to  asrve  a  selttaw 
special  purpose  that  is  sometimes  fairly  cl«u 
sometimes  obscure.  Board  decisions  are  eon ' 
tlnuouBly  under  attack  either  for  tMUm  p,^ 
labor  or  promanagement;  for  t11iT(%m|t^ 
stare  decisis  or  for  blindly  following  m^ 
edent:  for  being  too  short  or  too  kmg;  ani 
for  various  other  reasons.  ^' 

Recently,  two  rather  sharp  attacks  qb 
Board  decisions  occurred  in  tills  dty.  Q^ 
was  by  a  prominent  labor  attorney  from  Me« 
York.  Frederick  Livingston,'  and  the  oth* 
by  a  former  General  Counsel  of  the  Boai^ 
Ted  Kammholz.*  Their  remarks  had  acaj 
mon  theme — that  the  Board  has  injected  Vi. 
self  unduly  Into  the  eollectlve  bargatnim 
process.  Now,  In  the  light  at  the  long  fac- 
tory of  critlcUm,  this  new  assault  should  not 
be  particularly  disturbing.  Because,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  Interest  In  collective  bar- 
gaining due  to  reoent  lengthy  and  costly 
strikes — and  I  shaU  have  some  commsnts 
about  these  later — I  think  It  useful  to  clear 
the  air  a  bit  by  dealing  with  the  Boardl  rol« 
In  the  collective  bargaining  process. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  today  at  scat 
length  about  <  1 )  the  obligation  of  employm 
to  bargain  with  unions  on  basic  management 
decisions:  and  (2)  deal  very  briefly  with 
those  proposals — such  as  performance 
bonds — which  tt  seems  neither  an  employer 
nor  a  union  may  insist  Qpon  as  a  condltioa 
of  entering  into  a  contract 

I  would  like  to  help  you  understand  what 
the  Board  has  done,  even  though,  as  many  at 
you  may  know.  I  have  disagreed  with  the 
majority  in  a  number  of  Important  decisions 
during  the  past  year.  I  shall  indicate  at 
which  point  the  other  Board  members  and 
I  part  company. 

Let  me  begin  with  certain  fimdamentals. 
Collective  bargaining  is.  I  believe,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  national  labor  poUcy.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
states  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  "encotiraglng  the  practice  and  procedure 
of  collective  bargaining."  In  implementa- 
tion of  the  policy.  In  sections  8(a)(5)  and 
8(b)(3).  the  act  makes  it  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  either  employers  or  unions 
refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  other 
Through  Its  power  to  decide  representaUoD 
cases,  the  Board  ( 1 )  determines  which  union 
represents  the  employees  involved,  and  (3) 
which  grouping  of  employees  constitutes  the 
unit  for  which  the  employer  and  the  onion 
miist  bargain.  Finally,  the  Board  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  certain  that  the 
parties  sit  down  and  bargain  in  good  faith 
with  each  otlier— a  key  Jotj  of  the  Board  and 
one  of  the  most  dilBcult. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  we  have  no 
authority  under  the  act  to  decide  for  Um 
parties  what  the  substantive  terms  of  their 
agreemenu  should  be.  Section  8(d)  explic- 
itly states  that  the  act  "does  not  compel 
either  party  to  agree  to  a  proposal  or  require 
the  making  of  a  concession.''  Or,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  said,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  "does  not  undertake  governmen- 
tal regulations  of  wages,  hours,  or  working 
conditions.  Instead.  It  seeks  to  provide  a 
means  by  which  agreements  may  be  reached 
with  respect  to  them."*  The  Board,  while 
compelling  the  parties  to  bargain,  has  never 
attempted  to  dictate  to  the  parties  the  terms 
of  their  agreement.  The  question  arises 
then,  why  aU  thU  criticism  of  the  Board  for 
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» Address  of  Frederick  R.  Livingston,  at 
Midwest  seminar  on  NLRB  policy  changes. 
University  of  Chicago,  Feb.  2,  1963.  "Changing 
Obligations  Under  the  Duty  to  Bargain." 

■Address  by  Theophil  C.  Kammholz.  at 
American  Management  Association  Mid- 
winter Personnel  Conference,  Chicago.  111., 
Feb.  10,  19S3,  "A  Forecast  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Developments  to  Come." 

•  Terminal  Asaoeiation  w.  Tratnmen,  318 
U.8.  1.  cited  In  NLRB  v.  American  National 
Insurance  Co..  343  U3.  308. 


intruding  Into  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess? The  answer,  in  my  opinion,  is  relatively 
•imple :  In  deciding  whether  parties  are  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith,  the  Board  neceesarUy 
defines  what  subjects  employers  and  unicos 
must  bargain  about.  The  only  guide  we  have 
as  to  the  subjects  to  be  bargained  about  Is 
section  8(d)  of  the  act  which  requires  that 
parties  bargain  in  good  faith  "with  respect 
to  wages,  hoxirs,  and  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  employment."  The  Board's  problem 
Is  one  of  definition  of  these  terms,  and  it  is 
this  process  of  definition  which  has  given 
rise  to  so  much  controversy. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  issue  that 
has  arisen  recently  In  the  collective  bargain- 
ing area  is  whether  an  employer's  decision  to 
make  changes  in  hH  business  structure — for 
Instance,  whether  to  subcontract  certain 
work,  or  to  eliminate  a  department  or  to 
close  down  the  business  entirely — is  a  man- 
datory subject  of  bargaining.  In  general, 
employers  have  claimed  that  such  decisions 
are  management  prerogatives  and  need  not 
be  bargained  about.  Unions,  on  the  other 
hand,  claim  that  since  such  decisions  affect 
employees'  rights,  they  are  mandatory  sub- 
Jecu  of  bargaining.  The  Board  is  spUt  in 
several  ways. 

The  key  decUlons  on  the  issue  are  Fibre- 
board  and  Town  and  Country.*  In  each  of 
these  cases,  the  question  was  whether  an 
employer  was  required  to  bargain  with  the 
union  regarding  iU  decision  to  subcontract 
a  portion  of  its  business  for  economic  rea- 
sons, resulting  In  discharge  of  employees. 

The  Flbreboard  decision  was  originally 
handed  down  In  March  1961.  A  majority  of 
the  Board,  consisting  of  Meml>er  Rodgers, 
former  Member  Jenkins,  and  myself,  found 
that  the  employer  did  not  subcontract  the 
work  to  best  the  union.  Therefore,  inas- 
much as  the  subcontracting  was  not  to  dis- 
courage union  membership,  there  was  no 
violation  of  section  8(a)(3).  The  majority 
then  found  (the  decision  to  subcontract 
being  for  economic  reasons)  that  section 
8(a)(5)  does  not  Impose  an  obligation  on 
an  employer  to  bargain  with  the  union  re- 
garding the  basic  decision  to  subcontract 
work.  Member  Jenkins  and  I  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  employer  was,  in  such  circum- 
stances, obligated  to  bargain  with  the  union 
regarding  the  impact  of  the  subcontracting 
on  employees.  For  example.  In  our  view, 
the  employer  must  dlscxiss  with  the  union 
which  employees  shall  be  selected  for  termi- 
nation, and  whether  employees  may  be  en- 
titled to  receive  benefits  on  termination. 
Member  Ray  Rodgers  disagreed  and  would 
have  found  that  the  employer  did  not  have 
to  bargain  with  the  union  at  all.  not  even 
regarding  the  impact  of  the  subcontracting 
on  employees.  Member  John  Fanning  dis- 
sented from  the  nuijorlty's  decision  and 
would  have  found  that  an  employer  must 
bargain  with  the  union  regarding  lu  basic 
decision  to  subcontract  and  also  on  all  mat- 
ters flowing  from  it.  Chairman  McCuUoch, 
who  had  Just  Joined  the  Board,  did  not  par- 
ticipate In  that  decision.  So.  the  four 
participating  members  split  three  ways  on 
the  issue. 

The  Flbreboard  principle  lasted  until  April 
13,  1962.  about  a  year.  The  Board's  composi- 
tion changed  and  the  Town  and  Country  de- 
cision, which  involved  essentially  the  same 
Issue  as  Flbreboard,  a  majority  of  the  Board, 
comprising  Chairman  McCuUoch,  Members 
Panning  and  Brown,  decided  that  (1)  the 
employer  had  subcontracted  work  and  dis- 
charged employees  for  discriminatory  reaaona 
and  therefore  violated  section  8(a)(8);  and 
(2)  even  assximing  that  the  employer  had 
subcontracted  the  work  for  economic  rea- 
sons. It  had  an  obligation  to  bargain  with 

•  nbrehoard  Paper  Produeta  Corporation, 
130  NLRB  1568;  138  NLRB  No.  67;  Town  « 
Country  Manu/acturing  Company,  Inc.,  136 
NLRB  103a. 


the  union  regarding  its  basic  decision  to 
subcontract  the  work,  the  position  of  Mem- 
ber Fanning  In  the  original  Flbreboard  de- 
cision. 

I  concurred  in  the  restilt,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent reason.  In  my  opinion,  since  the  em- 
ployer had  subcontracted  the  work  and 
discharged  Its  drivers  for  discriminatory 
reasons,  in  violation  of  section  8(a)  (8),  the 
drivers  remained  employees,  and  the  em- 
ployer was  accordingly  obligated  to  bargain 
with  the  union  as  their  representative.  Ita 
faUure  to  do  so.  I  would  have  found,  violated 
section  8(a)(6).  I  made  It  clear,  however, 
that  If,  as  In  Flbreboard,  the  subcontracting 
had  been  for  economic  rather  than  discrim- 
inatory reasons,  I  would  have  disagreed  with 
the  result.  Member  Rodgers  again  dissented 
In  Town  and  Country.  He  would  have  found 
that  the  subcontracting  was  not  discrimina- 
tory and  that,  in  any  event,  an  employer 
has  no  obligation  to  discuss  with  a  union 
either  iU  basic  decision  to  subcontract  work 
or  the  impact  of  such  decision  on  employees. 
Again,  the  Board  was  spilt  three  ways  on  the 
Issue,  but  with  a  different  majority. 

In  September  1962.  on  a  motion  for  re- 
consideration, the  Flbreboard  decision  it- 
self was  reversed,  with  Member  Rodgers 
dissenting,  and  Member  Brown  and  I  not 
participating,  though  o\ir  positions  on  the 
issue  differed  from  each  other's  and  had  been 
stated  and  reiterated  in  Town  and  Country. 

While,  as  I  have  said.  Town  and  Country 
and  Flbreboard  dealt  with  the  issue  of  sub- 
contracting work,  the  Board  majority  has  ap- 
plied the  same  rule  to  other  types  of  de- 
cisions by  an  employer  in  changing  the 
structure  of  his  business.  For  example,  in 
the  recent  Star  Baby  ■  case,  a  majority  of  the 
Board  found  that  an  employer  was  required 
to  bargain  with  the  union  regarding  its  basic 
decision  to  go  out  of  business  altogether  on 
economic  grounds.  I  concurred,  but  for  the 
same  reasons  as  In  Town  and  Country.  I 
would  have  found  that  as  the  employer  had 
closed  its  business  for  discriminatory  rea- 
sons. In  violation  of  section  8(a)(3),  It  had 
an  obligation  to  discuss  the  status  of  em- 
ployees with  their  representatives.  Member 
Rodgers  took  the  position  that  an  employer 
may  go  out  of  business  entirely,  when  he 
wishes,  for  whatever  reason  he  wishes,  even 
if  it  Is  for  discriminatory  reasons. 

To  recapitulate,  there  are  three  views  on 
the  Board  as  to  whether  an  employer  must 
bargain  with  the  union  regarding  his  de- 
cision to  make  changes  In  the  structure  of 
his  business. 

The  majority  position  is  this:  An  employer 
must  bargain  with  the  union  regarding  such 
decision,  even  if  It  is  for  economic  reasons. 

Member  Rodgers'  position:  The  employer 
need  not  bargain  with  the  union  at  all. 

My  position:  If  the  decision  Is  based  on 
economic  grounds,  the  employer  must  bar- 
gain only  as  to  Its  effect  on  employees;  if 
the  decision  Is  on  discriminatory  grounds, 
the  employer  must  bargain  as  to  the  decision 
Itself. 

Let  me  explain  the  basis  for  my  disagree- 
ment with  the  majority,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Member  Rodgers.  on  the  other. 
In  cases  of  shutdown  and  of  contracting 
work   out   for  economic   reasons. 

First,  the  majority  position:  It  requires  an 
employer  to  bargain  with  the  union  as  to 
whether  he  will  cloee  out  a  segment  of  his 
business  even  though  the  sole  reason  is  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  op>erate  It.  This  decision, 
to  close  out  part  of  his  business,  clearly  is 
not  one  "with  respect  to  wages,  hours,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment"— the  statutory  words.  But  It  does 
affect  "conditions  of  employment."  This 
"effect"  of  the  shutdown  is  the  nub,  it  seems 
to  me,  of  the  majority  position.  The  fal- 
lacy In  this  position,  as  I  see  It.  is  that  It 
requires  bargaining  as  to  a  matter  not  di- 
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rectly  respecting  the  statutory  subjecto  of 
bargaining,  a  matter  outside  the  emplojrer- 
employee  relatlonahlp;  namely,  the  nature 
of  the  business  enterprise  In  wiiich  the 
etnployer  sliall  engage.  Hie  legal  error  In 
tht  majority  rule.  Is  that  It  goes  beyond  the 
statutory  requirements,  literally.  The  seri- 
ous consequence,  as  a  practical  matter,  is 
that  the  rxile  Impedes  the  employer's  de- 
cision to  operate  the  kind  of  business  he 
chooses,  by  Imposing  on  such  decision  the 
consequences  that  flow  from  tiie  slow  and 
sometimes  tortuous  bargaining  process  when 
an  immediate  partial  shutdown  or  other 
change  In  the  nature  of  the  business  might 
mean  survival. 

Next.  Member  Rodgers'  position:  It  has 
the  virtue  of  permitting  management  to  de- 
cide for  itself  the  natxire  of  the  business 
it  shall  operate.  Granting  the  employer  has 
the  unilateral  right  to  close  hU  machine 
shop,  for  instance,  and  contract  out  the  work 
previously  done  there,  the  Rodgers'  position 
seems  to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that  slgnifl- 
cant  events  "with  respect  to  •  •  •  conditions 
of  emplojrment"  are  Involved  in  the  shut- 
down, In  which  the  employees  as  well  as  the 
employer  have  a  stake.  The  shutdown  may 
have  eliminated  some  of  the  work  being  i>er- 
fcn-med,  but  It  cannot  summarily  destroy  the 
employer-employee  relationship.  This  rela- 
tionship rests  on  a  continuing  obligation  to 
bargain  about  the  "terms  and  conditions 
of  employment"  that  are  directly  involved, 
that  U  to  say,  the  question  of  what  disposi- 
tion is  to  be  made  of  the  employees'  stake 
in  that  relationship.  Thus,  there  are  In- 
volved such  items  as  existence  of  other  Jobs 
for  them,  whether  the  Jobs  in  other  depart- 
menta  should  go  to  the  affected  employees 
in  preference  to  others,  whether  there  should 
be  severance  pay,  possible  recall  rights;  and 
other  kindred  Items  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  decision  to  cloee  the  department. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  vital  areas 
of  bargaining  and  that  the  bargaining  repre- 
sentative still  has  an  Important  function  to 
perform  In  behalf  of  these  employees. 

Finally,  my  position:  It  seeks  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  management  prerogative 
of  deciding  the  nature  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  separate,  but  inevitable  questions  flow- 
ing therefrom  respecting  the  consequences, 
employment-wise,  to  the  employees,  con- 
sequences quite  clearly,  It  seems  to  me,  cov- 
ered by  the  statutory  tmibrella  of  "condi- 
tions of  employment."  This  position,  as 
I  see  it,  has  the  advantage  of  permitting 
freedom  of  action  to  an  employer  in  an  area 
basically  and  essentially  managerial,  and  of 
providing,  at  the  same  time,  full  bargaining 
protection  of  employees'  righta  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  employer's  exercise  of  his 
managerial  '  prerogatives.  Thus,  he  can 
change  the  nature  of  his  bvislneEs  as  and 
when  he  pleases,  and  take  his  chances  on 
the  consequences,  with  respect  to  his  em- 
ployees. In  the  bargaining  process. 

So  far,  I  have  discussed  those  matters  re- 
garding which  the  parties  must  bargain.  I 
want  to  give  only  cursory  attention  to  an- 
other controversial  area  of  collective  bar- 
gaining— that  Is,  the  types  of  proposals 
which  employers  and  unions  are  prohibited 
from  Insisting  upon  in  bargaining  negotia- 
tions. 

This  area  Is  governed  basically  by  the 
Borg- Warner  rule,  which  takes  Its  name  from 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1958.  The 
Court,  by  a  divided  vote,  upheld  the  Board 
and  ruled  that  it  is  a  violation  of  section 
8(a)  (5)  f<H-  an  employer  (or  a  union)  to  re- 
fuse to  sign  an  agreement  unless  the  agree- 
ment contains  a  proposal  which  Is  not  a 
mandatory  subject  of  bargaining — that  Is, 
a  subject  which  is  not  a  "term  or  condition 
of  employment"  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
Uon8(d). 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  that  any  lawful 
proposal,  mandatory  or  nonmandatory, 
could.  If  the  parties  agreed,  be  Included  In 
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•  ooUeetlv*  barpdiilng  •grvnsent.  Justice 
Barton,  bowarer.  for  tha  majority,  raaaoned 
ttat  •  party^  Inalatenoa  to  tiiniiiii  on  a 
noomaadatory  prnpoaal  waa  In  mbatanoe 
a  raftmi  to  bavpdn  alMvt  oOmt  aableeta 
ttiat  ara  within  tlM  wcaf>9  of  mandatary  bar- 
gaining, and  aueli  refiual  la  a  vlolatlan  of 
aectton  8(a)(5).  Tba  Court  made  It  daar 
tbat  such  Inalstence  waa  unlawful,  eren  it 
the  partlea  otherwise  bargained  In  good 
faith. 

It  la  Important  to  emphaslae  the  far- 
refurhlng  Impact  of  the  Borg- Warner*  ded- 
Blon.  The  Board,  aa  you  know,  haa  hroad- 
ened  the  meaning  of  "terma  and  conditions 
of  employment"  to  require  barg&lnlng  on 
such  matters  aa  pensions  and  Insurance. 
But,  under  Borg^ Warner,  certain  lawful  sub- 
Jecta  nuiy  not  be  discussed  to  the  point  of 
impaase.  Realistically,  this  means  that  It 
may  be  futUe  to  propose  a  nonmandatory 
aubject  of  bargaining.  If  the  other  party 
objects  to  the  propoeal.  It  cannot  be  Insisted 
upon  and  must  be  dropped. 

There  has  been  eoiulderable  criticism  of 
the  Borg- Warner  rule.  In  the  original  Board 
decision  In  Borg-Wamer,  Chairman  Paimer 
and  I  disagreed  with  the  majority,  and  said, 
in  elTect,  that  It  Is  futile  to  regard  a  proposal 
as  bargalnable  If  the  other  perty,  by  op- 
posing, can  sweep  It  off  the  table.  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  J\istlcea  Harlan,  Clark  and 
Whltaker  dissented.  Justice  Harlan,  for  the 
dissenters,  asserted  that  the  Board  has  In- 
truded Into  the  bargaining  process,  since  "the 
right  to  bargain  becomes  illusory.  If  one  Is 
not  free  to  press  a  propoeal  made  In  good 
faith  to  the  point  of  Insistence."  Solicitor 
Oeneral  (then  Professor)  Archibald  Cox' 
said  that  the  Borg-Wamer  rule  was  "unsound 
and  Inconsistent  with  the  basic  philosophy 
of  collective  bargaining."  In  a  Tery  real 
sense  the  Board  may  be  making  a  part  of 
the  contract  for  Vbe  parties  by  holding  any 
given  subject  not  one  for  mandatory  bar- 
gaining. The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has 
spoken  and  the  Borg-Wamer  rule  Is  the  law 
of  the  land,  making  It  necessary  for  parties 
at  the  bargaining  table  to  consider,  and  for 
the  Board  to  decide,  which  are  mandatory 
subjects  of  bargaining.* 

It  may  be  arg\iable  that  Borg-Wamer  has 
made  poeslble  a  new  approach  to  the  old 
question  of  whether  furnishing  a  bond  for 
performance  of  a  collective  bargaining  con- 
tract Is  a  mandatory  subject  of  bargaining. 
Before  and  since  Taft-Hartley,  and  also  sine* 
the  Borg-Wamer  decision  was  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Co\irt,  the  Board  has  held, 
with  somewhat  varying  rationale,  that 
neither  an  employer  nor  a  union  could  In- 
sist on  a  bond  as  a  condition  of  signing  the 
contract.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  haa  recently  af- 
firmed the  Board's  holding  to  this  effect  In 
the  A.  D.  Cheatham  case.*  But  such  view 
Is  not  unanimous.  Judge  Edgerton  vigor- 
ously dissented  In  Cheatham,  arguing  that 
performance  bonds  are  a  "means  of  enforc- 
ing the  agreement"  and  therefore  necessarily 
a  condition  of  employment.  Member  Brown 
in  a  recent  sijeech,'*  expressed  some  doubt  as 
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to  tha  Board's  rule.  And  now  a  trial  asaai- 
Inar  haa  held  there  was  no  lafiiaal  to  bar- 
gain whan  a  union  Inatstad.  to  an  Inipasaa. 
on  a  bond  to  guarantee  wagea  and  paymanta 
to  tba  amfdoyaea'  Insuranoa  fUDfO — vbare  ttie 
employer  had  defaulted  on  such  obUgationa 
tn  the  past.>^ 

So  far,  I  have  dlacuaaart  ooUactlva  bargain- 
ing when  it  is  fimctlonlng  w«Q  enough  for 
tha  Board  to  settle  any  problems  that  arise, 
throxigh  unfair  labor  practlea  proceedlnga. 
But  a  critical  question  confronting  the  pub- 
lic today  la.  what  should  be  done  when  em- 
ployes and  unions  bargain  In  good  faith  and 
no  agreement  Is  reached?  Wa  all  know  the 
Immediate  result:  we  have  strikes;  strikes 
which  ara  often  lengthy;  strikes  that  are 
coatly;  strikes  that  affect  not  only  the  parties 
to  the  dilate  but  the  general  public  aa 
wen.  Recent  examples  of  such  strikae  are 
the  New  York  City  and  the  Cleveland  newa- 
papier  strikes:  the  east  coast  dock  strike; 
and  strikes  at  misalle  bases.  What,  If  any- 
thing, should  be  done  to  avert  stich  strikes? 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  felt  the  need  to 
observe.  In  a  recent  address,  that  "public 
tolerance  for  strikes  Is  diminishing  rap- 
idly." » 

The  means  presently  ^available  for  dealing 
with  work  stoppages  that  affect  the  national 
welfare,  such  as  the  national  emergency  pro- 
visions of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  are  not  ade- 
quate to  end  the  strikes.  Thus,  In  the  eaaa 
of  the  recent  dock  strike,  after  the  80-day 
coollng-off  period  ended,  the  strikers  re- 
jected the  employer's  final  offer:  the  strike 
resumed  and  the  public  continued  to  suffer. 
And,  of  course.  Taft-Hartley  was  not  In- 
volved in  the  newspaper  strikes,  as  they  were 
not  deemed  to  create  national  emergencies. 
AiKl  I  do  not  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  and  State  mediation  services,  or  the 
variouB  Improvised  solutions,  such  aa  the 
Morse  ConUhlttee  which  settled  the  dock 
strike,  are  an  adequate  answer. 

I  would  say  that  there  have  been  foiur 
basic  types  of  proposals  advanced  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  strikes:  (1)  Stronger 
Oovemment  intervention  as  throtigh  "an 
arseiud  of  weapons"  vested  In  the  executive 
branch;  (2)  compulsory  arbitration;  (3)  do 
nothing;  and  (4)  provide  more  effective  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Compulsory  arbitration  and  the  other 
forms  of  Government  intervention  seem  to 
be  undesirable  to  utUons  and  management 
alike.  While  such  procedures  would  have 
the  superficial  advantage  of  eliminating 
most  strikes,  I  believe  that  the  disadvan- 
tages would  far  outweigh  the  advantages. 
Further  governmental  Interference  In  pri- 
vate economic  affairs,  and  especially  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  might  well  put  an  and 
to  collective  bargaining  as  we  know  it. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  do-nothing  ap- 
proach, though  some  knowledgeable  people 
In  Indxistrlal  relations  advocate  It.  One 
justification  they  make  Is  that  with  unem- 
ployment running  as  high  as  6  to  6  percent 
of  the  work  force,  we  can  bear  up  under  the 
comparatively  small  additional  manpower 
loss  resulting  from  strikes.  This  justifica- 
tion serves  to  remind  me  forcibly  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  The  do- 
nothing  approach  seems  hazardous  In  that  It 
may  produce  a  tremendous  ground  swell  of 
public  resentment  that  could  easily  result 
In  excessive,  unwise,  new  regxUation. 

Because  It  seems  to  be  open  season  for 
pointing  out  weaknesses  In  the  bargaining 
process,  I  join  with  what  I  think  a  con- 
structive suggestion.  I  would  go  along  with 
those  who  seek  to  create  Improvements  In 
the  proceas  and  leave  the  bargaining  up  to 
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those  who  must  Uve  with  the  bargain;  thu 
is.  management  and  the  unloiM.  if  collae 
Uve  bacgaintng  aa  we  know  It.  and  I  think  tt 
la  iinlqualy  Amsrloan.  Is  to  be  saved,  unlona 
and  employws  must,  almply  moat.  Improva 
the  sytaaa.  Uaas  are  being  •xpnmtatZ 
ward  this  end.  by  union,  mansfinaiu,  aoi 
government  people.  Among  the  ideas  are 
prebargalnlng  sessions  to  create  better  un- 
derstandlng  of  the  problenks  that  are  likely 
to  go  on  the  bargaining  table.  Another  to 
for  intermittent  joint  conferences  between 
management  and  employee  repreaeotatl««s, 
the  year  around,  to  establish  a  relationship 
not  built  entirely  on  the  antagonlans  that 
arise  at  contract  termination  time.  And 
there  are  others  that  seem  to  have  merit. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  forward  step  if  rep. 
reaentatlves  from  the  very  highest  echelons  <tf 
labor  and  management — perhaps  three  men 
tican  each  side — were  chosen  to  constitute  a 
permanent  national  body  to  foster  and  Im- 
plement all  meritorious  Ideas  for  Improving 
the  bargaining  processes.  They  cotild  also 
deal  directly  with  disastrous  work  stoppages, 
either  through  direct  Intervention  them- 
selves, or  through  capable  local  men  selected 
by  them  from  the  working  ranks  of  nuui- 
agement  and  union  officials  or,  poaslbly 
other  sources.  They  should  also  provide  for 
studies,  and  direct  the  resolution  of  prob- 
lems related  to  automation  and  other  causss 
of  unemployment.  Their  wisdom,  statun. 
and  Influence  would  be  their  ofily  authority. 
Functioning  properly  such  a  group  might 
well  break  up  a  stubborn  Impaase  with 
dispatch.  ""^S 

Following  a  New  Frontier  pattern,  such  a 
group  might  be  called  the  labor  peace  d&pa. 
The  men  In  it  should  be  the  real  states- 
men In  their  fields — not  the  aealous  cru- 
saders for  unions  nor  the  union  haters  from 
management.  Men  of  stature  and  good  will, 
they  would  be  big  enough  to  serve  not  only 
the  rights  of  the  employees  and  the  manage- 
ment they  represent,  but  the  Interests  of  the 
beleaguered  public  as  well.  There  are  such 
men.  of  course,  on  both  sides  of  our  barl^, 
wire  entanglement — men  such  as.  In  liMi 
earlier  era.  were  sought  by  Moses  when  an- 
other system  of  settling  disputes  was  break- 
ing down,  "able  men.  such  as  fear  Ood,  men 
of  truth,  hating  covetousneas,"  >*  a  search 
that  resulted  In  the  Judicial  system  we  enjoy 
today. 

A  sad  conunentary  on  the  real  prospects 
of  Industrial  peace,  however,  la  that  in  all 
probability  neither  organiaed  labor,  on  tbs 
one  hand,  nor  the  business  eonununity  oo 
the  other,  could  ever  agree  on  the  men  who 
should  constitute  such  a  group. 

Perhaps  most  everyone  directly  Involved  In 
industrial  relations,  often  a  dog-eat-dog 
business,  would  relegate  the  suggestion  for  a 
labor  pecM:e  corps  quite  quickly  to  the  status 
of  "Alice  In  Wonderland."  Perhaps  tt  would 
be  more  realistic  for  me  to  suggest  that  If 
effective  men,  not  greatly  different  from  the 
kind  I  have  described,  coming  directly  from 
the  ranks  of  management  and  labor,  do  not 
move  In  soon  themselves  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  then  very  likely  collective  bargain- 
ing as  we  know  it  will  pass  into  limbo.  And 
the  rest  of  my  realism  would  be  this:  when 
free  collective  bargaining  passes  from  the 
scene,  other  cherished  aspects  of  our  way  of 
life  will  be  on  their  way  out  also. 

A  short,  enigmatic  sentence  came  to  mind 
as  I  thought  of  an  appropriate  end  to  a 
speech  such  as  this  on  Industrial  relations. 
I  pondered  the  exact  language  and  the  source 
of  the  phrase.  Then  In  a  state  of  oonfusloo 
as  to  whether  it  came  from  the  words  ot 
soi^e  famoxis  Stoux  chieftain  or  from  a  great 
prophet,  or  possibly  frocn  Dave  Oarroway,  I 
decided  to  use  the  sentence  from  my  mem- 
ory, for  fear  It  had  no  other  source  at  all: 

Peace!     Peaoet     But  there  Is  no  peace. 


»Kxodu8  18:  21. 
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(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Apr.  17. 
19681 

Oosrs 


IDBA  Fob 

(By  Victor  Wilson) 

WikSHiMGTOiv. — When  employers  and  unions 
bargain  in  good  faith,  but  no  agreement  Is 
reached,  what  can  be  done  to  avoid  a  strike? 

A  Government  official  came  up  yesterday 
with  a  poeslble  answer  to  this  question  which 
thus  far  has  baffled  the  experts. 

Forming  a  prestigious  national  labor  peace 
corps  Is  the  solutioh  offered  by  Boyd  Steward 
Leedom.  a  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  Chairman  of  that  body 
undsr  former  President  Elsenhower  from 
1066  to  1961. 

Corps  members,  by  Mr.  Leedom's  defini- 
tion, "should  be  real  statesmen  In  their 
fields,  not  'Bcalous  crusaders'  for  unions,  nor 
•union  haters'  from  management." 

They  should  be  "men  of  stature  and  good 
will;  they  should  be  big  enough  to  serve  not 
only  the  rights  of  employees  and  manage- 
ment they  represent,  but  the  Interest  of  the 
beleaguered  public  as  well." 

"There  are  such  men.  of  course,  on  both 
Bides  of  our  barbed-wire  entanglement,"  Mr. 
Leedom  aavrted,  "men  such  as.  In  an  earlier 
era,  were  sought  by  Moses  when  another 
system  of  settling  dUpntes  was  breaking 
down — 'able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men  ot 
truth,  hating  oovetousnesa  •  •  ••  a  search 
that  resulted  in  the  judicial  system  that  we 
enjoy  today." 

Mr.  Leedom,  a  Republican,  made  this  se- 
ries of  suggestions  about  their  selection  and 
duties: 

"It  would  be  a  forward  step  If  representa- 
tivee  from  the  very  highest  echelons  of  labor 
and  managenkent — perhaps  three  men  from 
each  side— were  choeen  to  constitute  a  per- 
manent national  body  to  foster  and  Imple- 
ment all  meritorious  Ideas  for  Improving  the 
bargaining  process.  They  could  also  deal  di- 
rectly with  disastrous  work  stoppages,  either 
through  direct  Intervention  themselves,  or 
through  capable  local  men,  selected  by  them 
from  the  working  ranks  of  management  and 
union  officials,  or.  possibly,  other  sourcee. 

"They  should  also  provide  for  studies,  and 
the  direct  resolution,  of  problems  related  to 
automation,  and  other  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment. Their  wisdom,  stature  and_  influence 
would  be  their  only  authority.  Functioning 
properly,  such  a  group  might  well  tureak  up  a 
stubborn  Impasse  with  dispatch." 

Mr.  Leedom  made  his  suggestion  in  an  ad- 
dress to  a  University  of  Chicago  seminar  on 
collective  bargaining  In  that  city.  Copies  at 
his  speech  were  distributed  here. 

He  told  his  audience  that  In  the  "dog-eat- 
dog"  atmosphere  of  Industrial  relations,  his 
propoeal  would  probably  be  relegated  to  an 
"Alice  in  WonderUnd  statxia." 

If  so,  he  predicted,  and  management  and 
labor  "do  not  move  In  soon  themselves  to 
solve  their  own  problem,  then,  very  likely, 
collective  bargaining  passes  from  the  scene, 
other  cherished  aspects  of  our  way  cf  life 
win  be  on  their  way  out.  also." 


EXECtmVE  ORDER  NEEDED  TO  END 
FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  SEGREOA- 
TION 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Indefensible  practices  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  the  area  of  civil 
rights  Is  the  continued  contribution  of 
Federal  tax  funds  to  State  programs  and 
projects  carried  out  on  a  discriminatory 
or  segregated  basis. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rlcbts  called 
attention  yesterday,  for  example,  to  a 
grant  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
of  over  $2  million  for  the  construction 
of  an  airport  in  Mississippi  "without 
questioning  the  airport's  plan  to  build 
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separate  eating  and  raetroom  facUities." 
This  is  only  one  of  many  llhuiraUons  of 
direct  Federal  financial  support  for 
segregation,  amounttng  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  irony  in  this  situation  is  that  the 
Deiiartment  of  Justice  has  initiated 
several  lawsuits  to  prohibit  Just  such 
practices.  Despite  these  suits,  however, 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  many  other  Federal 
agencies  continue  to  ignore  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constltuti(»i  and  insist  that 
they  have  no  administrative  authority 
to  condition  Federal  grants  on  a  policy 
of  nondiscrimination. 

What  these  Federal  officials  overlook 
is  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  is  part 
of  every  one  of  our  enactments.  No  offi- 
cial sworn  to  uphold  the  law  can  ignore 
the  Constitution  in  carrying  out  his 
authority.  It  is  no  more  legal  or  moral 
for  Federal  agencies  to  spend  Federal 
funds  on  unconstitutional  projects  than 
it  is  for  State  officials  to  subsidize  white- 
only  schools,  parks,  transportation  or 
other  public  facilities. 

In  his  special  message  on  civil  rights, 
the  President  indicated  that  "legalistic 
evasions"  designed  to  thwart  civil  rights 
would  not  be  tolerated.  The  Commis- 
sion's special  report,  however,  makes  it 
evident  that  "legalistic  evasions"  con- 
tinue to  frustrate  efforts  to  curb  segrega- 
tionist practices.  I  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  at  the  tiiiie  when  it  was 
made,  and  hope  It  means  that  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  will  be 
heeded.  A  uniform  policy  on  this  sub- 
ject is  very  much  needed;  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  President  to  issue  an 
Executive  order  requiring  all  Federal 
agencies  to  insist  upon  a  nondiscrimina- 
tion requirement  under  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.   I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  recommendations  which 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
^ew  York  has  just  now  made. 

The  Constitution  is  the  law  of  this 
land.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  all  U.S.  agencies  to  fol- 
low the  law  of  the  land.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission  cstme  Into  existence  under 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  When  it  made  rec- 
ommendations, General  Elsenhower  sent 
them  to  the  Congress,  for  action;  and 
where  possible,  he  instituted  on  his  own 
ipse  dixit,  that  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  now 
made  recommendations  to  President 
Kexmedy;  and  I  Join  the  Senator  from 
New  York  in  urging  the  President  to 
accept  those  Civil  Rights  Commission 
recommendations  and  to  carry  them  out. 
so^  that  the  law  of  the  land  will  apply 
equally  to  all  Americans. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATINa.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California,  Mr.  President. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  BOMBING 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  police  arc 
Investigating  the  explosion  of  a  home- 
made bomb  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley 


offices  of  the  swiaHAan  Association  for 
the  United  Nations  at  17214  Ventura 
Boulevard.  Eneino.  Calif..  March  31. 

The  bomb,  placed  on  an  outside  win- 
dow ledge,  exploded  at  10:30  pjn..  blow- 
ing out  the  window,  spraying  glass 
throughout  the  of&ce.  and  igniting  a  fire 
which  destroyed  many  of  the  associa- 
tion's records. 

No  one  was  In  the  office  at  the  time 
of  the  explosion  and,  fortunately,  no  one 
was  injured. 

The  bombing  occurred  on  the  same 
night  that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brooks 
Walker,  minister  of  the  Emerson  Uni- 
tarian Church.  Canoga  Park,  was  sworn 
in  as  president  of  the  San  Fernando 
American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations. 

The  AAUN  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
is  not  a  newcomer  to  the  threat  of  the 
homemade  bomb. 

On  December  8.  1961,  a  homemade 
bomb  was  discovered  in  front  of  the 
downtown  Los^ngeles  offices  of  the 
AAUN  at  5110  Wllshire  Boulevard.  The 
bomb  did  not  explode  and  the  risk  of 
human  injury  and  physical  damage  was 
avoided. 

Then,  on  February  1.  1962,  homemade 
bombs  went  off  in  two  sections  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  The  first  exploded  at 
about  8:55  p.m..  in  the  garage  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Walker  located  at  8100  Sale 
Avenue.  Canoga  Park.  The  second  ex- 
ploded at  about  9:25  pjn..  outside  the 
living  room  window  of  the  home  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  John  Simmons  at  4351 
Beck  Avenue,  North  Hollywood.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Simmons,  a  Lutheran  min- 
ister, is  administrator  of  the  Memorial 
Lutheran  Hospital  in  Pacoima,  Calif. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Simmons,  like  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Walker,  is  active  in  AAUN 
functions,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Fernando  chapter. 

The  explosion  in  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Walker's  garage  shook  the  home  consid- 
erably, sending  plaster  crashing  against 
the  crib  where  the  Walkers'  6-month-old 
son  usually  slept.  Mrs.  Walker  had 
moved  him  into  another  room  on  this 
night  and  no  one  was  injured. 

Similarly,  the  explosion  outside  the 
home  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Simmons 
blasted  glass  and  shrapnel  into  tlie  living 
room  where  Mrs.  Simmons  had  been  sit- 
ting seconds  before  the  bomb — believed 
to  have  been  thrown  from  a  passing 
car — went  off. 

On  the  night  of  these  two  explosions 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Walker  and  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Simmons  were  participating  in 
a  panel  discussion  at  the  Temple  Sinai,  a 
synagogue  in  Beverly  Hills.  Their  topic 
was:  "The  Extreme  Right — A  Threat  to 
Democracy?" 

Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  anti- 
AAUN  activity — except  the  hanging  in 
effigy  of  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson  on 
the  roof  of  the  organization's  Los  Ange- 
les offices — imtil  the  most  recent  bomb- 
ing of  the  San  Fernando  chapter  head- 
quarters a  week  ago  Simday. 

In  all  of  the  bombing  incidents,  the 
bombs  were  homemade,  consisting  of  a 
pipe  capped  at  both  ends  and  filled  with 
an  explosive.  The  bombings  were  di- 
rected at  either  the  AAUN  or  at  Its 
members. 
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We  can  only  conclude  the  obvious. 
The  bombings  are  the  work— or  the  result 
of  the  work — of  individuals  who  make  a 
full-time  Job  of  hating,  or  inflaming  old 
hatreds  and  nursing  new  ones,  or  aiding, 
abetting  and  baiting  the  deep-seated 
prejudices  which  have  long  burdened  our 
society. 

I  am  talking  about  professional  hate- 
mongers.  Return  to  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 1.  Before  the  panel  disciission, 
leaflets  were  scattered  on  the  ground 
outside  the  Temple  Sinai.  The  leaflets 
contained  pictures  of  the  star  of  David, 
a  hammer  and  sickle,  the  initials  "X3H." 
and  the  words:  "Know  Your  Enemy." 

That  is  how  the  professional  hate- 
monger  works.  He  drops  his  refuse  and 
runs.  He  never  concerns  himself  with 
facts — only  foregone  conclusions,  preju- 
dices. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  these  people 
that  included  on  the  AAUITs  national 
board  of  directors  are  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Senator 
Neuberger.  and  Walter  Reuther.  Frank 
P.  Graham,  Ralph  Bimche.  and  that 
among  its  membership  are  the  names  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  Senator  MeOee,  Bishop 
James  A.  Pike,  Oen.  Matthbw  B.  Rldg- 
way.  and  John  Cowles.  It  matters  little 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  said: 

The  American  Association  for  the  UJV.  has 
a  vital  task  in  helping  to  project  the  urgent 
need  for  strong  and  vigorous  public  under- 
standing and  support  of  our  participation  In 
the  United  Nations.  In  this  effort,  you  have 
my  f\2^  encouragement. 

These  bombings  undermine  our  most 
basic  principles  of  freedom.  They  un- 
dermine our  society  itself.  If  threats, 
intimidation  and.  finally,  outright  vio- 
lence and  terrorism  are  used  to  win  argu- 
ment, how  many  argiiments  will  be 
^f(g;ied  on? 

Terrorism  is  an  alien  word  to  most 
Americans.  But  it  does  happen  here. 
How  else  can  the  bombings  directed 
against  the  AAUN  be  described? 

I  condemn  these  bombings  and  the 
professional  hatemongers  who  inspired 
them.  They  are  a  blot  on  America. 
They  are  a  blot  on  freedom. 


WARSAW  GHETTO  DAY 

Bfr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  1943  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  rose  in  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  Nazi  rule.  In  an  epic 
struggle  of  incredible  valor,  the  people 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  defied  the  armed 
might  of  Nazi  military  power,  and  gave 
to  the  entire  world  an  example  of  cour- 
age and  self-sacrifice  that  has  never  been 
equaled. 

Although  the  valiant  freedom  fighters 
of  the  ghetto  well  knew  that  they  were 
hopelessly  outnumbered  and  that  they 
alone  could  never  succeed  in  bringing 
down  Hitler's  military  power,  their  rebel- 
lion was  a  triumphant  reaffirmation  of 
the  eternal  striving  of  aU  mankind  for 
freedom,  dignity,  and  spiritual  inde- 
pendoice.  Faith  and  reUglous  dedica- 
tion filled  them;  and  with  the  toavery 
of  desperation  they  were  able  to  inflict 
substantial  setbacks  on  the  Nazi  army. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  the  author  of  Senate  Joint  Reao- 
luti<m  179,  yrhkAi  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  In  August 
1962,  and  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  August  28,  1962.  This  resolution 
rightly  called  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  20th  anniversary  of  this  tragic 
uprising,  and  specifically  called  upon 
the  President  to  i^sue  a  proclamation 
for  the  observation  of  April  21  as  War- 
saw Ghetto  Day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies aixl  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  much 
pleased,  indeed,  to  observe  that  on  March 
5  of  this  year,  in  consonance  with  the 
joint  resolution  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent-invited the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  historic  occasion. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRO,  following  my  remarks, 
the  text  of  the  Joint  resolution  which  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  last  April  and 
the  proclamation  recently  issued  by  the 
President,  under  the  terms  of  that  Joint 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  proclamation  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Reaolxjtd  by  the  Senate  aitd  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  twenty-first 
day  of  April  1963  Is  hereby  marked  in  recog- 
nition of  the  astounding  courage  displayed 
by  the  uprising  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  against 
the  Nasls.  Through  such  uprising,  the  men, 
women,  and  children  who  met  death  on  that 
tragic  day  and  those  who  perished  In  con- 
centration camps  and  In  the  gas  chambers, 
symbolize  the  Indestructible  spirit  of  liberty 
which  throughout  history  has  ultimately 
triumphed  against  the  forces  of  tyranny. 

The  President  Is  authorized  and  reqitested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  inviting  people  at 
the  United  States  to  observe  such  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 


Thx   Wabsaw   Ohxtto  UpaiszNa — A  Pbocla- 

MATIOir    BT    TBX    PKXSn>KMT   OF    THX    UlCTRD 

Statbb  of  Amxkica 

Thx  Whtts  Hottss,  March  5. 1963. 

Of  the  more  than  400,000  Jews  whom  the 
Nazis  had  previously  walled  Into  the  War- 
saw ghetto,  only  about  70.000  remained  In 
April  of  1043.  With  deadly  efficiency,  most 
of  the  other  inhabitants  had  been  trans- 
ported by  the  Nazis  to  concentration  camp* 
and  had  there  been  exterminated.  The  siir- 
vlvlng  Jews,  suffering  from  malnutrition 
and  disease,  with  pitifully  few  weapons  and 
virtually  no  hoi>e  of  assistance  from  any 
source,  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible.  They  engaged  the  Nazis 
In  batUe. 

The  result  was  known  by  the  Jews  to  be 
foredoomed.  Tet.  though  they  lacked  both 
military  resources  and  a  military  tradition, 
they  were  able  to  conduct  their  struggle 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Nazi 
occupiers  for  more  than  3  weeks,  thereby 
providing  a  chapter  In  the  annals  of  hu- 
man heroism,  an  Inspiration  to  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  the  world,  and  a  warning 
to  would-be  oppressors  which  wUl  long^be 
remembered. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  fbe  United  States  of  America,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  38,  1B62  (76  Stat. 
407).  do  hereby  invite  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  April  31. 
1963,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 


Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  Ath 
day  of  March  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  iftss 
and  th«  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  187th. 

("■Al'l  JOKJf    F.    KZMMXDT. 

By  the  President: 

DCAH  Rusx. 
Secretary  of  State. 


PRESENTATION  TO  CHARLES  B. 
BOLTON  OF  THE  ALBERT  h! 
KETCHAM    AWARD 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Albert  H.  Ketcham  Memorial 
Award  was  made  to  Charles  Bingham 
Bolton  for  the  contribution  he  had  made 
for  the  continuation  of  research  in 
dentofacial  growth  and  development 
which  is  today  the  basis  of  orthodontic 
practice. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  this  young  man 
has  made  to  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  men.  In  his  accept- 
ance of  the  award,  Mr.  Bolton  disclosed 
his  admirable  and  worthy  motivation 
with  the  Williams  James  statement  of 
"the  great  use  of  a  life  is  to  spend  it  for 
something  that  outlasts  it." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point  the  presentation  statement  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Salzmann,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Orthodontics,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance statement  of  Mr.  Bolton. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows : 

PmBSSMTATION    OF    THX    ALXXBT     H.    KrrCHAM 

MxMoaiAi.  AwAxo  fob  1963  to  Mk.  CRABi.as 
Bingham  Bolton  bt  J.  A.  Salzmann, 
PaxsmsNT  OF  thx  Amkbican  Boabo  of 
Obthodontics 

The  name  Bolton  Is  well  and  honorably 
known  not  only  to  orthodontists  but  In  the 
annals  of  ovir  country  as  a  whole.  Ortho- 
dontics is  Indebted  to  the  Bolton  famUy  for 
Its  generous  support  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  programs  and  especially  for  es- 
tablishing the  Bolton  fvmd  at  Western  Re- 
serve University.  To  you.  Charles  Bingham 
Bolton,  our  debt  goes  beyond  financial  sup- 
port, important  as  this  has  been  In  mAking 
possible  continuing  research  In  dentofacial 
growth  and  development  which  Is  today  the 
basis  of  orthodontic  practice. 

The  American  Association  of  Orthodon- 
tists, of  which  you  are  an  honorary  member, 
U  fully  aware  of  your  own  labors  In  behalf 
of  (»-thodontics  and  of  dentistry  In  general. 
This  award  Is  given  In  recognltloxv  of  your 
own  services  and  contributions. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  of  your  ac- 
tivities and  the  awards  which  have  been 
bestowed  on  you:  Fellow,  American  College 
of  Dentists:  honorary  member.  Angle  So- 
ciety of  Orthodontia:  citation  of  merit. 
Angle  Society  of  Orthodontia;  honorary 
member,  Alxminl  Association,  Dental  School, 
Western  Reserve  University;  citation  of 
Western  Reserve  University  Dental  Alunml 
Association:  citation  from  Oxford  Univer- 
sity; honorary  member,  Cleveland  Dental 
Society:  honorary  member.  Great  lAkes  So- 
ciety ot  Orthodontists:  member.  National 
Advisory  Dental  Research  Council,  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.; 
trustee.  Western  Reserve  University;  trustee, 
Wooster  College:  vice  president.  Greater 
Cleveland  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 
trustee.  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art;  member, 
executive  committee.  Bolton  fund.  Western 
Reserve  University.  The  foregoing  are  only 
a    few   of    the    many    educational,    philan- 


thropic, and  dvlc  agenclss  which  have  bene- 
fited and  are  continuing  to  benefit  from  ya>ur 
dedicated  efforts.  We  ars  truly  indebted  to 
you  for  your  devoted  psnonal  interest  and 
attention  over  the  years,  which  have  helped 
gr«atly  In  achieving  orthodontic  advance- 
ment. 

It  U  my  honor  and  privilege,  as  president 
of  the  American  Board  of  Orthodontics,  to 
pr«Mnt  this  award  to  you,  Charles  Bingham 
Bolton.  In  behalf  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Orthodontists  and  the  American 
Board  of  Orthodontics. 

RZSPONSX  BT  CHABUB  BOfCHAM  BOLTON  TO 
THX  PBXBKNTATION  OF  THX  AlBXBT  H. 
KXTCHAM   MXMOBZAL  AWABD 

In  May  of  last  year.  I  received  the  greatest 
surprise  of  my  life  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Albert  H.  Ketcham  Award  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  of  Orthodontics,  Dr.  Salz- 
nlann.  Informed  me  that  I  had  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  1962  Ketcham 
Award. 

In  accepting  this  distinguished  honor,  I  do 
eo  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  and  a 
humble  realization  that  you  are  recognizing 
not  BO  much  my  minute  contributions  to  the 
fields  of  orthodontics  and  oral  health  but, 
rather,  the  efforts  and  visions  of  those /I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  associated  with 
during  the  past  33  years.  The  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  process  of  developmental 
growth,  especially  of  dentofacial  morphology 
from  conception  to  adult  life,  that  Is  com- 
prehended today  has  not  been  the  result  of 
any  one  Individual's  efforts.  Rather,  It  Is  a 
composite  of  all  the  knowledge  of  men,  both 
great  and  small,  over  the  many  years  of 
scientific  endeavor. 

I  have  been  more  than  fortunate  to  have 
had  a  part  in  the  great  good  work  of  Holly 
Broadbent  and  my  dLstingutshed  mother, 
both  of  whom  had  unbounded  faith  and 
clear  vision  beyond  that  of  ordinary  nuui. 
Neither  could  foresee  the  total  concept,  de- 
velopmental problems,  and  ultimate  use  of 
the  roentgenographlc  cephalometer,  as  well 
as  the  development  and  use  of  standards  of 
normal  growth.  Rather,  each  had,  and  still 
has,  the  faith  that  sklllfiilly  conceived  basic 
research,  provided  with  sufflcient  funds,  will 
ultimately  benefit  mankind  by  revealing  pat- 
terns of  growth  previously  unknown.  Ac- 
tually, we  are.  In  my  humble  opinion,  only 
beginning  to  comprehend  the  basic  processes 
Involved  In  dentofacial  morpholo  and  wlU 
probably  not  In  our  short  span  of  years  reach 
a  pinnacle  from  whence  there  Is  no  further 
upward  path.  This  Is  Inherent  In  basic  re- 
search, as  yoi^  know.  Once  its  never-ending 
challenge  has  been  accepted  by  a  true  scien- 
tist or  those  helping  him  achieve,  nothing 
Is  a  greater  stimulus  to  continued  efforts  on 
all  fronts — scientific,  financial,  and  coordi- 
nation between  each.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  expanding  horizons  have  I  spent 
these  last  years.  It  has  been  a  most  exciting 
experience. 

Accomplishments  and  rewarding  honors 
such  as  you  have  given  me  today  carry  a 
real  burden  of  expectation.  Dr.  Bronk,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
said  recently:  "A  laurel  wreath  has  In  It  the 
prickly  reminder  that  more  Is  expected  of 
the  wearer."  This,  In  truth,  expresses  In 
part  the  philosophy  of  the  Bolton  fund  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  As  a  group,  we 
look  forward  to  many  years  of  expanding 
endeavor  In  the  field  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  we  expect  to  share  our  experiences 
with  others  as  we  go  forward.  Thus,  we 
hope  to  add  amall  particles  of  luminosity  to 
orthodonUcs  and  to  oral  health.  We  shall 
always  be  doggedly  striving  to  discover  and 
realize  the  order  that  exists  In  nature. 

Tou  WUl  wonder  why,  as  a  layman,  I  have 
wanted  to  play  a  part  In  this  quest  for  basic 
knowledge.  It  Is  simply  because  I  have  come 
to  realize  that  there  Is  a  place  on  the  team 


for  a  layman  who  has  been  oposed  to  the 
technlquee  oT  the  rllnlcUn.  the  researcher, 
the  teacher,  the  scholar,  and  the  layman 
and  has  ootisequently  developed  sufllcleat 
understanding  of  theee  often  eonmcUng 
points  of  view  to  be  able  to  bring  the  varying 
methods  of  attack  together  to  reach  a  com- 
mon goal.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  the  many  varying  Interests  of  my  life 
focused  by  oountleas  friends  in  the  field  ot 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  such 
disciplines  of  thought  and  training.  I  hope 
that  I  can  In  some  small  way  be  worthy  of 
their  faith  and  trust,  as  well  as  your  expecta- 
tions. 

William  James  succinctly  summed  up  my 
fervent  hopes  when  he  said:  "The  great  use 
of  a  life  Is  to  spend  it  for  aomethlng  that 
ouUaets  It." 

May  I  again  express  my  layman's  gratitude 
and  humble  thanka  to  you  for  this  most 
cherished  professional  honor. 


INTERIM  REPORT  OP  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  a 
copy  of  the  interim  report  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  filed  last 
Tuesday  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  every  American  would  read  this 
report  on  Mississippi  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights.  It  seeks  to  end  an 
intolerable  Irony. 

Currently,  the  Federal  Government 
with  one  hand  employs  its  troops, 
attorneys,  and  courts  to  fight  discrimi- 
nation, while  with  the  other  hand  it  con- 
tinues to  supply  the  fimds  that  sustain 
racial  bias.    Clearly,  this  is  indefensible. 

On  the  Senate  floor  last  week,  I  urged 
every  Federal  agency  to  examine  its 
statutes  for  authority  to  cut  off  funds 
that  support  discrimination  and  segre- 
gation in  any  State  or  community.  I  also 
urged  stronger  action  by  Congress. 

So  I  commend  the  Conmiission  for 
serving  as  the  conscience  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  its  report, 
which  will  supply  fresh  encouragement 
for  the  vigorous  civil  rights  program 
which  the  administration  already  has 
under  way. 

There  is,  I  believe,  need  for  very  care- 
ful and  intensive  review  by  every  agency 
of  the  Government,  to  make  sure  that 
its  programs  which  provide  financial  sup- 
port in  no  way  underwrite  or  sustain 
the  continuance  of  facilities  or  programs 
which  segregate  in  any  manner  because 
of  race. 

Within  the  next  few  daors,  I  intend  to 
request  each  of  the  agencies  to  respond 
to  letters  I  will  send  asking  specific  ques- 
tions as  to  practices  under  existing  fed- 
erally assisted  programs. 

However,  I  wish  to  direct  an  inquiry 
as  Uwhether  the  agency  feels  they  have 
suflcient  authority  now  to  hold  up  funds 
for  programs  imderwritten  by  Federal 
moneys  which  are  operated  on  a  segre- 
gated basis  or  whether  additional  legis- 
lation is  required.  Frankly.  I  have  an 
open  mind  on  the  subject,  although  some 
deep  and  strong  suspicion.  I  will  cer- 
tainly look  with  interest  upon  repUes 
that  we  receive. 

I  am  also  intensely  Interested  in  learn- 
ing whether  or  not  the  agencies  feel  there 


is  sufficient  authority  available  to  them 
to  hold  up  funds  where  the  programs 
underwritten  by  these  Federal  mmieyB 
are  operated  on  a  racially  segregated 
basis  or  discriminate  In  a  manner  that 
places  members  of  one  race  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  benefiting  from  this  Federal 
assistance. 

Fw  a  number  of  yean.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  debated  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional Executive  action,  such  as  that 
taken  by  the  President  when  he  issued 
his  housing  order,  can  be  more  fully  uti- 
lized, or  whether  the  re^x>nsibility  lies 
basically  with  the  Congress  to  enact 
additional  legislation  and  place  condi- 
tions on  expenditure  of  operating  funds. 
I  will  look  with  interest  to  the  replies  I 
receive  from  the  agoicies. 

It  is  certsdnly  my  view  that  the  time 
to  act,  both  here  in  Congress  and  at  the 
executive  agency  level-  is  now  at  hand. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  ParaUel  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said,  I,  too, 
sun  addressing  the  various  Government 
departments  upon  this  subject  in  order 
to  ascertain  why  they  are  administer- 
ing the  law  and  msiking  grants  through 
their  departments  in  Mississippi  and 
elsewhere,  notwithstanding  violations  of 
the  Constitution,  as  has  Just  been  so 
eloquently  discussed. 

For  years  I  have  attempted  to  amend 
appropriation  bills  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  deny  th»-use  of  Federal  funds 
for  discriminatory  use,  on  the  same 
theory  adverted  to  by  the  Commission 
report:  funds  contributed  by  citizens  of 
all  States,  and  I  would  add,  of  all  shades 
of  color,  should  not  under  the  Constitu- 
tion be  restricted  to  citizens  of  only  one 
color.  As  far  back  as  its  1959  report  the 
Commission  found  that  nondiscrimina- 
tion could  validly  be  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  receipt  of  Federal  aid,  and 
in  connection  with  the  fleld  of  housing, 
it  found  that  this  could  be  done  either 
by  Congress  or  by  the  President  by  Ex- 
ecutive order.  Again  in  its  comprehen- 
sive 1961  reports  the  Commission  re- 
peated this  principle,  stating  that 
"Federal  financial  support  should  be 
withheld  from  programs  which  are  so 
administered  as  to  discriminate  on  racial 
grounds." 

The  legal  authority  for  this  principle 
is  clear  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  flne  analysis  of  the  legal  basis 
for  the  Executive  order  on  housing 
which  is  relevant  here,  prepared  by  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers  Association's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights.  The  com- 
mittee recommends,  it  should  also  be 
noted,  that  the  order  be  amended  to 
cover  all  public  housing,  urban  renewal 
projects,  and  other  housing  programs  to 
which  Federal  grants  are  made,  irre- 
spective of  when  the  commitments  for 
their  construction  were  made;  subse- 
quent sale  or  lease  of  property  covered 
by  FHA  or  VA  insurance;  and  mortgage 
loans  by  federally  supervised  mortgage 
lending  institutions. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows: 

Bsporr  OH  THS  Pusmirr's  Exjcutivk  Osmm 
ON  SqtrAi.  Ofpoetunitt  in  Housnvo 
This  report  dlscuBses  the  legal  basis  of 
BxeeutlTe  Order  No.  11063,  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  November  20,  1962,  which 
directs  various  Federal  executive  agencies  to 
take  certain  action  with  respect  to  discrim- 
inatory practices  In  hovislng  and  related 
arecw;  the  fxirther  responsibilities  of  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  equal  opportunity 
in  housing:  and  the  extent  to  which  further 
action  may  be  required. 

BACKGBOt7ND 

There  has  long  been  strong  agitation 
among  persons  and  groups  concerned  with 
the  assurance  to  all  Americans  of  equal  op- 
portunity regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin,  for  action  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  assxuv  that  bousing  pro- 
grams which  receive  Federal  assistance, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  operated 
without  discrimination.  The  Increasing  Im- 
p>ortance  of  Federal  assistance  In  meeting 
the  housing  needs  of  American  families,  par- 
ticularly those  of  lower  and  middle  income 
in  which  minority  groups  are  most  heavily 
represented,  has  resulted  in  an  anomalous 
sltxiatlon  in  which  housing  constructed  with 
the  assistance  of  tax  funds  secured  from  all 
citizens  is  not  freely  available  to  all  citizens 
on  an  equal  basis. 

Despite  the  basic  policy  statement  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  (sec.  2.  63  Stat.  413, 
42  n.S.C^.  sec.  1441 ) ,  in  which  Congress  set 
a  national  gocd  of  "decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family,"  and  the  even  earlier  provision 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1866,  in  which 
Congress  proclaimed  <hat  "all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  right  in 
every  State  and  territory,  as  is  enjoyed  by 
white  citizens  thereof,  to  •  •  •  purchase 
•  •  •  real  and  personal  property,"  the  UJ3. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  still  to  find, 
in  1959.  that  "•  •  •  housing  •  •  •  seems  to 
be  the  one  conunodlty  in  the  American 
market  that  Is  not  freely  available  on  equal 
terms  to  everyone  who  can  afford  to  pay." 
(Report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights.  1989,  p.  534.) 

In  1961,  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
devoted  an  entire  volume  of  its  report  to 
the  question  of  housing,  making  unanimous 
findings  regarding  the  seriousness  of  this 
problem.  The  Commission  found  (report 
of  the  T7.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
1961,  vol.  4,  pp.  144-145),  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"First,  a  considerable  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, by  reason  of  their  color  or  race,  are 
being  denied  equal  opportunity  in  hous- 
ing. •   •   • 

"Of  the  many  Federal  agencies  concerned 
with  housing  and  home-mortgage  credit, 
none  has  attempted  to  exert  more  than  a 
semblance  of  its  authority  to  secure  equal 
access  to  the  hotislng  benefits  It  administers. 
or  to  Insure  equ-^l  treatment  from  the  mort- 
gage lenders  it  supports  and  supervises." 

The  Commission  made  detailed  factual 
findings,  based  on  hearings  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  on  the  degree  of  discrimina- 
tion which  exists,  not  only  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  in  most  northern  communities 
also.  Subsequently,  in  a  report  on  housing 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  (report  of  the  XJB. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Civil  Rights 
UJ3-A. — Hotising  in  Washington,  DC,  1962), 
the  Commission  made  further  unanimous 
findings  regarding  the  continued  existence 
of  housing  discrimination  In  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  increasing  impact  of  such  discrimina- 
tion upon  the  public  conscience  was  11- 
liistrated  in  1960  by  the  fact  both  major 
political  parties  in  their  platform  state- 
ments pledged  action  to  prohibit  discrlml- 


ifatlon  In  housing  built  with  Federal  sub- 
sidies, and  the  candidate  who  became 
President  pledged  himself  specifically  to  the 
issuance  of  an  Executive  order  to  eliminate 
discrimination  in  connection  with  federally 
assisted  housing  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  in  1969,  had  recommended  the  is- 
suance of  an  Executive  order,  and  in  Its 
fuller  1961  report  on  housing  reiterated  this 
recommendation  in  a  unanimous  statement: 

"Reconunendatlon  1 :  That  the  President 
issue  an  Executive  order,  stating  the  na- 
tional objective  of  equal  opportunity  in 
hoxising  and  specifically  directing  all  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  housing  and  with 
home  mortgage  credit  to  shape  their  policies* 
and  practices  to  make  the  maximum  con- 
tribution to  the  achievement  of  this  goal; 
and  that  the  President  use  his  good  offices 
to  stimulate  the  participation  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  hotislng  and  home  finance  In- 
duistrles  in  the  achievement  of  the  national 
objective  of  equal  housing  opporttmity." 

The  Commission  also  made  fvirther  recom- 
mendations as  to  specific  housing  programs. 

On  November  20,  1962,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  signed  Executive  Order  No. 
11063,  entitled  "Equal  Opportunity  in 
Hoiising."       • 

rXDXaAL    HOt7SII4G    PaOGKAlCS 

A  fvUl  understanding  of  the  coverage  of 
the  Executive  order  requires  a  brief  review 
of  the  various  prograiA  In  the  housing  area 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  pres- 
ently engaged.  Most  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams operate  under  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  (HHFA),  which  in  turn  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  constituent  agen- 
cies that  actually  operate  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  Congress: 

1.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
(FHA)  Insures  private  lending  institutions 
against  losses  on  mortgage  loans  and  loans 
for  home  repairs  on  single-family  homes, 
multi-family  homes,  cooperatives,  and  rental 
projects.  It  also  operates  a  new  middle  in- 
come program  which,  under  certain  clrciim- 
stances,  may  receive  Federal  loan  funds. 
Since  its  creation,  FHA  has  insiired  mort- 
gages on  nearly  6  million  homes,  and  projects 
with  almost  900.(XX)  units,  as  well  as  home 
improvement  loans  for  more  than  24  million 
homes. 

2.  The  Public  Housing  Administration 
(PHA)  makes  loans  and  annual  subsidy  pay- 
ments permitting  local  governmental  hous- 
ing authorities  to  construct  and  operate 
low-rent  public  housing  projects.  This  has 
resulted  in  3,217  projects  with  685.000  dweU- 
Ing  units. 

3.  The  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
(URA)  makes  grants  and  loans  for  sliun 
clearance  and  redevelopment,  sharing  the 
net  cost  of  such  projects  with  local  com- 
mxinltles.  Four  billion  dollars  has  been  au- 
thorized for  such  grants,  for  areas  in  which 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
reside. 

4.  The  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion (CFA)  operates  a  nxunber  of  special 
programs  Including  loans  to  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  and  hospitals  for  student 
and  faculty  housing,  loans  to  certain  spon- 
sors for  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  other 
nonhousing  activities. 

6.  The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation (FNMA)  provides  supplemental  mort- 
gage market  assistance  by  maintaining  a 
liquid  market  In  home  mortgages.  It  has 
spent  over  tlO  billion  to  buy  over  1  million 
mortgages. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  agen- 
cies outside  HHFA  which  are  or  could  be 
concerned  with  the  hoxising  market.  These 
are: 

1.  The  Veterans'  Administration  (VA). 
among  other  functions,  operates  a  program 
of  mortgage  guarantees  and  direct  home 
loans  for  veterans,  which  are  generally  com- 
parable to  those  granted  by  the  FHA.  These 
represent  $50  billion  In  mortgages  on  5.6  mil- 


lion homes,  and  direct  loans  of  91.6  billion 
more   on    177,000   homes. 

2.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
(m^B),  formerly  a  constituent  agency  ot 
HHFA  but  independent  since  1966.  which  is 
a  central  reserve  and  coordinating  agency  for 
Federal  savings  and  loan  associations.  Its 
constituent  agency,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  (FSLIC)  insurss 
the  safety  of  savings  in  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations up  to  tlO.OCX),  In  a  manner  com- 
parable to  the  functions  of  the  Federal  De. 
posit  Insurance  Corporation  (see  below) .  ita 
Insured  institutions  hold  in  excess  of  $66 
billion  in  mortgages. 

3.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion  (FDIC)  insures  deposits  In  most  U.8. 
banks  up  to  $10,000.  The  bulk  of  such  de- 
posits are  used  to  make  loans,  a  substantial 
portion  of  which  cover  housing  mortgages, 
which  are  in  excess  of  $40  billion. 

4.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dla- 
trict  of  Columbia,  the  Capital's  governing 
body,  whose  responsibility  includes  housing 
in  the  District. 

5.  Other  agencies  which  own  or  operate 
housing  such  as  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Biireau  of  Public  Roads,  etc. 

covnuoB  pr  the  exkcutivb  oton 
The  President's  Executive  order  covered 
only  certain  of  the  housing  programs  set 
out  above.  It  was  made  directly  applicable 
to  four  general  classifications  of  proi>erty.  as 
follows : 

1.  Property  that  is  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government  (principally  hous- 
ing refHDssessed  by  FHA  or  VA,  and  hoxislng 
on  Government  installations); 

2.  Property  which  is  constructed  with 
loans  or  contributions  from  the  Federal 
Government,  such  as  low-rent  public  boiu- 
ing.  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  college, 
and  hospital  dormitories: 

3.  Property  built  with  FHA  or  VA  insur- 
ance or  loans;  and 

4.  ProiJerty  developed  through  federally 
assisted  slum  clearance  or  urban  renewal 
programs. 

Except  for  housing  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Executive  or- 
der applies  only  to  housing  contracted  for 
subsequent  to  November  20,  1962,  although 
Federal  agencies  are  directed  to  use  their 
good  offices  with  respect  to  ending  discrimi- 
natory practices  affecting  other  housing. 

The  Executive  ord^  aleo  governs  the  Is- 
suance of  mortgage  loans  directly  insiired  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  most  obvious  areas  not  covered  by  the 
Executive  order  are : 

1.  All  housing  constructed  under  contracts 
entered  Into  prior  to  November  20.  1962,  in- 
cluding public  housing,  FHA  and  VA  insured 
hoiulng.  housing  on  urban  renewal  sites, 
and  housing  for  the  elderly  and  lu-ban  re- 
newal projects  whose  preliminary  contracts 
but  not  final  loan  and  grant  contracts  were 
executed  prior  to  November  20.  1962; 

2.  Mortgage  loans  not  directly  insured  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
made  by  Institutions  who  operate  under 
Federal  supervision,  such  as  those  whose  de- 
posits are  Insured  by  FDIC  or  FSLIC  (l.e., 
the  conventional  mortgage) . 

The  approach  of  the  Executive  order  is  to 
direct  each  Federal  agency  (and  these  agen- 
cies have,  for  the  most  part,  issued  fiirther 
orders  implementing  the  Executive  order 
with  respect  to  their  own  operations)  to 
"take  all  action  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  prevent  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  creed,  or  national  origin"  in  the  desig- 
nated programs.  In  addition,  the  order  pro- 
vides for  implementation  by  departments 
and  agencies,  enforcement  where  appropri- 
ate, and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  In 
Hovislng  which  is  to  recommend  general 
policies  report  on  the  progress,  and  consider 
other  matters  relative  to  the  Executive 
order. 


u^Ai   BASIS  roa  thk  nsnaMO  or  tsk  kxscu- 

TIVS   OSOSS   AMD   nS    IMFLBMKNTATIOM 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  pro- 
hibits racial  and  religious  discrimination  by 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States 
and  their  subdivisions.  The  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  contains  the 
clear  Implication  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  not  deny  any  person  the  equal 
protecUon  of  the  laws  {BoUing  v.  SKarpe,  847 
U.S.  407  (1964),  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  desegregaUon  case;  Hurd  v.  Hodge,  334 
U.S.  24  (1948).  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
strictive covenant  case).  Blmllarly.  the  14th 
amendment  bars  any  State  or  State  agency 
from  denying  any  person  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  Uws  (Brotm  v.  Topeka,  347  UJ8. 
483  (1964),  the  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion; Shelley  v.  Kraemer.  334  U.8.  1  (194B). 
the  restrictive  covenant  case).  Under  these 
provisions,  any  Federal  or  State  action  which 
discriminates  against  any  person  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  Is  violative  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  it  necessarily  follows  that  thU 
appUes  equally  to  Federal  and  SUte  officials 
who  carry  out  functions  pursuant  to  Federal 
bousing  statutes. 

The  Constitution  also  Imposes  on  the 
President  the  duty  to  "take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed"  (ArUcle  n.  flec- 
tion 8),  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  this  obligation  Includes  the  protection 
of  rlghU,  duties,  and  obllgaUons  growing  out 
of  the  ConstltuUon  itself  (Cunningham  ▼. 
NeagU,  136  U.S.  66,  71  (1889) ). 

In  addition,  whlls  the  14th  amendment 
does  not  operate  against  purely  private  con- 
duct {The  Civil  Rights  cases,  109  U.S.  3 
(1883)),  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  in 
many  cases,  that  the  pxirview  of  the  5th  and 
14th  amendments  extends  to  situations  In 
which  private  individuals  take  on  quasi - 
governmental  responsibilities  or  accept  pub- 
lic funds  or  other  assistance  in  carrying  on 
prlvats  functions.  Thus,  for  example, 
Shelley  ▼.  JCroemer,  tupra,  stood  for  the 
principle  that  governmental  enforcement  Is 
not  available  for  private  discriminatory 
practices:  Kerr  v.  Enoch  Fratt  Free  Library. 
140  F.  2d  212  (CJi..  4th.  1946)  certiorari  de- 
nied. S26  VS.  721  (1946),  for  the  principle 
that  a  privately  administered  library  receiv- 
ing public  funds  was  subject  to  the  14th 
amendment:  Nixon  v.  Hemdon,  273  XJJB.  636 
(1927),  and  other  cases  that  privately  run 
primary  elections  coul<f  not  exclude  Negro 
participation;  and  Marsh  ▼.  Alabama.  326 
VJB.  601  (1946),  that  a  company  town  was 
bound  by  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  first  amendment,  just  as  a  publicly  run 
town  would  be. 

Clearly,  when  the  Oovemment  Itself  sells 
or  rents  housing.  It  cannot  discriminate  or 
segregate.  When  it  makes  housing  available 
through  others,  the  same  principle  neces- 
sarily operates,  for  If  It  did  not.  the  spirit 
and  words  of  the  Constitution  would  be  a 
nullity  for  all  practical  purpose*. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  statute  under 
which  the  governmental  assistance  is 
granted  contain  such  a  prohibition,  because 
the  Constitution  runs  through  the  t«xt  of 
every  statute  which  is  enacted.  Neverthe- 
less, the  constitutional  requirements  are  re- 
inforced, in  the  case  of  most  housing  pro- 
grams, by  the  clear  mandate  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  setting  a  national  goal  of  "a 
decent  home  *  •  •  for  svery  American  fam- 
ily." Irrespective  of  this,  however,  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  case,  supra.  Is  typi- 
cal of  a  number  of  cases  which  made  It 
clear  that,  if  a  party  chooses  to  seek  the 
aid  of  Oovemment.  he  la  subject  to  the 
constitutional  limitations  imposed  on  gov- 
ernmental action. 

On  the  basis  of  these  and  many  other 
well  established  decisions,  it  appears  clear 
t)iftt  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
has  not  only  the  power  to  but  also  the  duty 
to  bar  dlscrlmlnatlan  In  Federal  housing 
programs.     Thus,    in   effect,    the   Szecutlv* 


order  did  not  establish  any  new  rights,  but 
merely^sstabllshed  long  overdue  means  for 
implementing  ^■'i^tAng  constitutional  and 
statutory  requirements. 

The  only  significant  oourt  decision  to  the 
contrary  Is  by  New  York  Coiut  of  Appeals 
in  Dortey  v.  Stuyvesant  Toum  Corporation, 
299  N.T.  612  (1949),  cert.  den.  339  U.S.  981. 
We  have  concluded  after  examination  that 
that  case  cannot  be  strongly  urged  as  bind- 
ing constitutional  precedent  today.  The 
Dorsey  case,  decided  by  a  4-to-3  vote  (with 
the  then  minority  now  representing  the  ma- 
jority of  New  York's  highest  court),  in- 
volved discrimination  by  a  corporation 
which  had  received  assistance  In  assembling 
land  and  had  a  local  tax  exemption.  The 
court  of  appeals  found  that  this  was  private 
housing,  subject  only  to  certain  limited 
supervision,  despite  the  govenmiental  as- 
sistance which  it  had  received.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
State  of  New  York  to  bar  a  repetition  of 
such  discrimination  prior  to  the  time  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  oertiorarl;  the  fact 
that  such  a  case  cannot  again  come  before 
the  New  York  courts  In  order  to  permit  a 
reconsideration  of  this  decision  since  these 
practices  are  now  barred  by  statute;  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  leading  Federal 
cases  in  this  area  have  been  decided  since 
1949;  It  is  otir  conclusion  that  the  Dorsey 
case  does  not  truly  represent  Federal  con-, 
stltuUonal  law  in  this  area. 

There  is  also  a  second  ground  which  was 
apparently  relied  on  by  the  President  in  sup- 
port of  the  Executive  order.  That  Is  the 
Government's  power  to  Insert  reasonable 
conditions  for  the  public  good  in  contracts 
entered  Into  between  the  United  States  and 
other  parties.  This  approach  Is  basic  to  the 
Executive  order,  and  the  subsequent  imple- 
menting orders  of  the  constituent  agencies 
of  HHFA.  Such  a  contractual  clause  would 
be  in  line  with  the  public  policy  of  the 
United  States  under  the  various  cases  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Similar  Federal  author- 
ity has  for  some  time  been  exercised  with 
respect  to  employment  under  other  Oovem- 
ment contracts  in  procurement  for  defense 
and  other  governmental  purposes. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia, there  is  an  additional  basis  for  gov- 
ernmental action,  applying  not  only  to  pro- 
grams receiving  Federal  assistance  but  to 
housing  generally.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  a  special  status  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Board  of  Ootnmiasioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  act  as  the  local  execu- 
tive for  the  District,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  en- 
acted by  Congress.  Under  their  general 
powers,  the  Commissioners  have  power  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the  1963 
report  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
issue  appropriate  regulations  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color. 
religion  or  national  origin  in  the  sale,  rental 
or  financing  of  housing  accommodations 
within  the  District,  and  to  take  related  nec- 
essary action,  on  the  same  basis  as  has  suc- 
cessfully been  done  in  a  number  of  States,  in- 
cluding New  York.  The  Nation's  Capitol  is 
marred  by  large  slum  areas  due  in  great  part 
to  discriminatory  housing  practices.  This 
tarnishes  the  image  of  a  free  America  in  the 
eyes  of  resident  and  visiting  diplomats  from 
all  nations  of  the  world. 

OMISSIONS    raOM     THS     PSXSmENT'S     OKDCK 

Two  major  housing  areas  not  covered  by 
the  Executive  order:  (1)  Housing  constructed 
under  contracts  entered  into  prior  to  No- 
vember 20.  1963;  and  (2)  loans  for  the  con- 
struction or  purchase  of  housing  made  by 
federally  supervised  institutions. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  legal 
impediment  to  covering  both  these  fields  as 
well. 

If  the  Executive  order  Is  based  upon  con- 
stitutional requirements  that  there  be  no 
discrimination  In  housing  constructed  with 


Federal  assistance,  then  this  prohibition 
necessarily  extends  to  previously  constructed 
housing  as  well  as  to  housing  constructed 
subsequent  to  the  Issuance  of  the  Sxecutlve 
order.  The  order  Itself  does  not  change  the 
constitutional  mandate,  but  only  deals  with 
agency  Implementation  of  the  Constitution's 
requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ban  on  dis- 
crimination were  based  only  upon  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  Insert  reasonable 
contract  provisions  into  Federal  contracts, 
they  would,  presiunably,  be  subject  to  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  impair- 
ment of  contracts  previously  entered  into  by 
the  United  States.  This  argument,  however, 
could  apply  only  to  agreements  with  private 
parties,  such  as  borrowers  tuider  FHA  or  VA 
mortgages,  since  contracts  with  local  gov- 
ernment authorities  are  In  any  case  subject 
to  the  State's  clear  obligations  not  to  dis- 
criminate under  the  14th  amendment. 

It  is  difficult  to  presiime  that  this  Execu- 
tive order,  whose  preamble  begins  with  ci- 
tation of  "the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  manifested  in  its  Constitution  and 
laws,"  and  which  Is  Issued  "by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  [the  President]  •  •  •  by 
the  Constltlon  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
*  *  *,"  is  based  on  any  other  grounds  than 
the  basic  constitutional  reqxiirements  here- 
tofore discussed.  On  that  basis,  there 
appears  to  be  little  legal  support  for  distin- 
guishing between  the  constitutional  require- 
ments applicable  to  existing  federally  as- 
sisted projects  and  those  henceforth  to  be 
placed  under  contract. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
legal  and  practical  incpnsistency  of  such  a 
distinction  is  illustrated  by  a  public  hous- 
ing project,  the  contract  for  which  may  have 
been  signed  on  November  19,  1962,  which 
may  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  November 
1964,  and  which  will  be  receiving  Federal 
subsidies  until,  perhaps,  the  year  AJ3.  3024. 
During  all  those  years,  under  the  terms  of 
the  present  Elxecutive  order  (althoxigh  not 
under  the  14th  amendment  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts) ,  the  project  prestunably  could 
be  maintained  on  a  segregated  basis.  The 
resulting  anomaly,  existing  at  a  time  when 
projects  contracted  for  subsequent  to  No- 
vember 20,  1962,  are  also  in  full  operation 
with  a  prohibition  on  discrimination,  is  ob- 
vious. Section  103  of  the  President's  order 
does  direct  executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  take  "other  appropriate  action" 
permitted  by  law  to  end  discriminatory  prac- 
tices in  federally  subaldlaed  housing  under 
existing  contracts,  but  this  falls  far  short 
of  the  mandatory  provisions  contained  in 
section  101,  governing  futtu^  contracts. 

The  second  distinction  among  botising 
programs  made  by  the  Executive  order  is 
that  which  excludes  from  its  oovwage  mort- 
gage loans  made  by  federally  supervised 
mortgage  lending  Institutions.  As  has  been 
noted,  the  type  of  Federal  assistance  granted 
to  housing  varies  from  program  to  program, 
from  direct  Federal  grants,  loans  and  subsi- 
dies to  mortgage  insurance  and' guarantees. 
In  addition,  to  these  specific  housing  pro- 
grams, "conventional"  mortgages  granted  by 
federally  supervised  institutions  play  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  Nation's  housing  growth. 
These  are  estimated  to  represent  the  great 
majority  of  mortgage  financing  today.  The 
1961  report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  (p.  161,  recommendation  8)  in- 
cluded a  recommendation  with  a  dissent  by 
one  Commissioner  and  a  dissent  In  part  by 
a  second),  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
"*  *  *  take  appropriate  measures  to  re- 
quire all  financial  institutions  engaged  in  a 
mortgage  loan  business  that  are  supervised 
by  a  Federal  agency  to  conduct  such  busi- 
ness on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  and  to 
direct  all  relevant  Federal  agencies  to  device 
reasonable  and  effective  Implementing  pro- 
cedures." (The  Commission's  findings  In 
support  of  this  recommendation  are  annexed 
as  appendix  B.) 
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This  recommendation  refen  to  conven- 
tional mortcagae  granted  by  tnatltuttons  un- 
der Federal  superrlaion  eueh  aa  those  whoee 
depoalte  are  Insured  by  FDIC  and  F8UC. 
The  Federal  relatknuhlp  to  these  Institu- 
tions does  not  extend  specilleally  to  their 
mortgages,  other  than  the  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  already  covered.  Any  exercise 
of  Inderal  power,  therefore,  would  b«  bcwed 
upon  Federal  benefits  to  the  Institution  such 
as  Federal  deposit  Insurance,  with  the  lever- 
age the  Federal  Oovemment  has  over  the 
institution  as  a  result  of  public  denuind  for 
safety  arising  from  such  Insurance,  the  ab- 
sence ot  which  caused  widespread  public 
suffering  during  the  depression  years  of  the 
1930'B.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  whether 
the  general  constitutional  requirements 
against  dlscrtmination  applicable  to  federally 
supported  hotislng  programs  would  extend  to 
other  activities  affecting  housing  adminis- 
tered by  institutions  sttpervised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  not  directly  related  to 
the  form  of  Federal  assistance  received  by 
those  institutions.  This  question  Is  par- 
tlciilarly  dllBcuIt  in  the  case  of  FDIC  and 
FSLIC  Insurance,  the  benefits  of  which  run. 
In  the  first  Instance,  to  the  depositor,  al- 
though the  widely  advertised  existence  of 
such  Insurance  coverage  benefits  the  insti- 
tution as  a  substantial  factor  in  obtaining 
deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  ap- 
pear that  the  Federal  Ckivemment  could,  by 
such  devices  as  writing  In  nondiscrimina- 
tion clauses,  in  contracts  of  deposit  insur- 
ance, direct  regulation,  or  other  means,  re- 
quire that  a  nondiscrimination  policy  be 
,  established.  Whatever  the  means  adopted, 
the  fact  cannot  be  escaped  that  there  is  still 
a  wide  area  where  housing  discrimination 
exists  wtthln  reach  of  Federal  supervlston 
and  control,  and  that  some  procedure  m\ist 
be  found  to  end  this  discrimination  at  an 
early  date. 

There  is  a  further  basic  defect  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  to  which  we  must  also  call 
attention.  This  Is  the  procediiral  power 
granted  to  various  agencies  to  grant  exemp- 
tions from  the  scope  of  the  Executive  order. 
Under  this  provision.  FHA  has  already  ex- 
cluded the  resale  of  single  family  homes, 
an  exemption  of  dubious  validity.  "Hie  pow- 
er exists  to  exempt  other  forms  of  housing, 
without  standards  upon  which  exemptions 
must  be  based.  It  is  an  unusual  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  provision,  in  that  It  grants 
to  an  agency  authority  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  It  wishes  to  enforce  consti- 
tutional gtiarantees  or  Presidential  directives. 

co>Ka.uaiONS  ajcd  aacoiftiCKMSATioNs 

The  following  ar«  the  committee's  con- 
clusions: 

1.  Tlw  Bxeeutive  order  against  dlscrlml- 
natloti  tn  housing  Issued  by  the  President  on 
Korrember  30,  IMa,  ts  based  oo  sound  and 
well-established  constitutional  grounds,  and 
is  well  wtthln  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent— and  his  duty — to  enforcs  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

2.  Ths  Kiecutlve  order  does  not  establish 
any  new  rights  which  did  not  heretofors 
exist,  but  does  establish  procedures  and  dl- 
reetivos  for  agency  enforcement  of  such 
rights. 

3.  The  exclusion  of  contracts  entered  Into 
prior  to  November  30, 1962.  Is  not  based  upon 
any  aj^wopriate  legal  distinction  between 
such  contracts  and  those  subsequently  ex- 
ecuted, with  the  possible  exception  of  FHA 
and  VA  mortgage  contracts. 

4.  The  power  of  the  President  to  enforce 
the  Constitution  extends  substantially  be- 
yozul  the  scope  of  this  Executive  order,  and 
the  executive  power  to  implement  public 
policy  through  the  Inclusion  of  contract  pro- 
visions extends  even  further.  , 

The  coounlttee  ther^ore  recommends  as 
follows: 

1.  That  the  Executive  order  be  amended  to 
cover  all  public  housing,  irrespective  of  when 
constructed;  all  urban  renewal  projects.  Ir- 


respective of  when  eontraeted  for:  and  an 
other  housing  programs  to  whiefa  Federal 
grants.  kMns.  or  snhsldiss  are  matf*. 

a.  That  the  Executive  order  bs  amexxled  to 
include  subsequent  sale  or  lease  of  propeity 
covered  by  FHA  or  VA  Insurance,  on  the 
ground  that  such  sale  or  transfer  subject  to 
FHA  or  VA  mortgages  is  a  new  action  which 
should  extend  to  new  individuals  the  benflts 
of  Federal  action  after  the  date  of  the 
Executive  order. 

3.  That  the  recommendation  of  the  VS. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  practices  in 
nrortgage  loans  by  federally  supervised  mort- 
gage lending  institutions  be  given  early  im- 
plementation, through  the  use  of  the  con- 
tract power  or  other  proper  tools  of  Federal 
supervision  and  action,  with  a  minimum  in- 
terference with  concepts  of  free  enterprlie 
consistent  with   achieving  effective  results. 

4.  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  with  respect  to  housing 
ln>- Washington,  D.C..  which  should  be  a 
model  conununlty  demonstrating  American 
freedom  and  equal  opportunity  \n  housing, 
be  implemented  at  an  early  date  by  the 
Commlssiooers  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ADOmOKAZ.    COMMKNTS 

While  we  are  acting,  in  this  report,  in  our 
capacity  as  lawyers  considering  the  legal 
implications  of  the  Executive  order.  It  is 
inciunbent  upon  us.  as  American  dtlaens. 
to  add  a  fvutber  comment  regarding  the 
Executive  order.  Its  background,  and  its  fu- 
ture. We  are  pleased  that  some  action  has 
been  taken  in  this  important  area  of  human 
need.  The  continuation  of  segregation  in 
housing  has  long  been  one  of  the  blots  on 
the  American  Image  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  is  a  basic  cause  of  many  other 
Inequalities  resulting  from  segregation,  such 
as  schools  with  students  from  only  one  race, 
vmequal  employment  opportunities,  unequal 
recreational  opportunities,  and  the  like,  re- 
sulting from  the  racial  living  patterns 
created  by  hoxislng  discrimination.  Experi- 
ence in  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  against 
dlscrinUnatlon  In  bousing.  Illustrates  that 
such  regulations  do  not  necessarily  have  a 
depressing  effect  on  home  construction,  as 
some  uninformed  members  of  the  public  be- 
lieve, and  that  they  are  a  iiaefnl  and  neces- 
sary first  step  in  the  elimination  of  other 
patterns  of  segregation. 

We  believe  that  It  is  lnc\unbent  upon  the 
President  tn  the  near  future  to  further  im- 
plement and  expand  the  Executive  order,  to 
the  extent  we  have  found  in  this  memoran- 
dum to  be  within  his  powers.     We  further 
believe  that  It  Is  incumbent  upon  the  agen- 
cies concerned  to  carry  out  this  Executive 
order,  not  only  as  to  the  letter  of  the  provi- 
sions, but  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 
This  Nation  will  soon  ceWbrate  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion and  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of   1866.  which  proclaimed   the 
ri^t  of  all  cltlaens  to  equal  rights  to  pur- 
chase and  hcdd  real  property.    ICany  Indi- 
vidual States  have  successfully  implemented 
this  policy  by  adopting  strong  measures  to 
guarantee    full    equality    in    housing.      The 
U.S.  Oovemment  can  and  must  do  no  lees. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  New  Tork 
County  Lawyers'  Association :  Whitney 
North  Seymour,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Harold 
Baer.  Jr..  Edward  F.  L..  Bruen.  William 
C.  Chanler,  Herbert  J.  Oeltz.  Benjamin 
P.  DeWltt.  Saul  C.  Downes,  Richard  W. 
Hulbert.  Isadore  B.  Hivwltz,  Eric  M. 
Javlts.  Robert  M.  Kaufman.  John   J. 
Loflln,    Jr..    Leah    Marks.    Harold    Mi- 
therz,   Sophia   A.   Olmsted.   Theodore 
Pearle.   Charles   Planlck.   Sol   Rabkln. 
Herbert  Schrank.  Thomas  O.  Weaver, 
Henry  Welner. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Commlsslcm's  pres- 
ent recommendation  goes  beyond  this 
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backgroimd  only  Insofar  as  it  recom- 
mends withholding  of  Federal  funds  for 
all  purposes  in  Mississippi  mitil  the  State 
demonstrates  its  compliance  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.  I  see  no  legal  difficulty  with  this 
application  of  the  principle:  since  the 
entire  governmental  machinery  of  the 
State  seemingly  is  arrayed  against  en- 
forcement of  constitutional  rights. 
Even  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  CJov- 
emor  of  the  State  are  currently  under 
charge  of  defiance  of  orders  of  the  court* 
of  the  United  States.  Yet.  as  the  Com- 
mission finds  in  this  report,  massive  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  economy  of  Missis- 
sippi has  continued:  $270  million  for 
fiscal  year  1962  was  collected  from  the 
State  in  taxes,  but  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  poured  in  more  than  $650  mil- 
lion in  grant-in-aid  programs,  construc- 
tion contracts,  military  contracts,  and 
direct  civilian  and  military  payrolls.  The 
Commission  notes  that  an  addlti<mal  $400 
million  moon  rocket  engine  test  center 
is  being  planned  for  the  State. 

And  I  am  particularly  appalled  that, 
among  all  the  other  appalling  statistics 
spelled  out  by  the  Commission,  the  prob- 
lem of  airport  segregation,  which  was 
thought  to  have  been  solved  as  a  result 
of  my  repeated  assaults  in  the  Senate 
upon  appropriation  bUls  including  air- 
port funds,  has  reappeared  in  connection 
with  a  Jet  airport  being  built  at  Jackson, 
Miss.,  with  $2,180,000  of  Federal  money! 
As  recently  as  last*August  31,  when  the 
independent  ofBces  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  1963,  including  airport  construc- 
tion funds  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  was  before  the  Senate,  I  reported 
with  satisfaction  that  substantial  prog- 
ress had  been  made,  that  the  FAA  had 
changed  its  regulations,  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  been  successful  In  sev- 
eral suits,  and  that  the  problem  remained 
only  in  one  case  in  which  the  suit  was 
still  pending.  Now  the  UJ3.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  itself  reveals  that  the  FAA 
has  failed  to  adhere  to  the  change  which 
I  had  been  led  to  believe  had  been  made 
in  its  policy,  and  has  failed  to  question 
the  Jackson  Airport's  plan  for  segregated 
eating  and  restroom  facilities.  An  air- 
port financed  with  Federal  funds  is  going 
to  be  segregated.  Such  action  is  abso- 
lutely intolerable  in  our  country. 

Unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  continue 
to  speak.  I  have  another  observation  to 
make  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HART.  No.  I  recall  distinctly 
the  action  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  with  respect  to  airports.  I 
thought  we  had  resolved  that  question. 
Let  us  find  out  how  we  stand  on  this  and 
all  other  activities  of  a  similar  kind. 
Certainly  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
Senator  are  welc<Miie.  Together  we  shall 
see  what  we  can  accomplish.  I  hope  that 
it  will  be  significant. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  be  happy  to  jrleld 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  if  he  de- 
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sires  to  finish  any  thought  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.    Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  mention  a  fact  relating  to  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  report  which 
is  very  significant  to  me:  that  the  report 
now  has  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee locally  functioning  in  Mississippi.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Times  from 
Jackson.  Miss.,  quoting  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Mississippi  Advisory  Commit- 
tee to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
^     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UississippiANS  Back  a  U.S.  Fund  Ctrrorv 
(By  Claude  Sitton) 

Jackson,  Miss  ,  April  17.— The  Mississippi 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission today  backed  a  recommendation  for 
drastic  action  by  President  Kennedy  to  pro- 
tect Negro  rlghU  in  thU  SUte. 

The  panel  of  five  white  and  four  Negro 
Mississlppians  said  it  was  gratified  by  the 
Commission's  proposal  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
consider  a  moratorium  on  Federal  spending 
In  the  State,  though  it  acknowledged  the 
necessity  for  It  with  deep  regret. 

"We  find  that  the  existing  condlftions  under 
which  our  Negro  cltlsens  must  live  are  in  the 
main  Intolerable,  with  a  continuing  depriva- 
tion of  rights,  and  an  ever-present  threat  of 
police  brutality  and  economic  reprisal  against 
any  citizen  who  attempts  to  break  the  estab- 
lished patterns  of  segregation,"  they  said. 
The  statement  was  read  by  Mrs.  Wallis  I. 
Schutt,  of  Jackson,  the  chairman,  after  a 
1-day  hearing  here  into  reports  of  violence 
and  police  intimidation  of  Negroes  In  the 
Mississippi  DelU. 

The  Commission  recommendation  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  late  yesterday  urged  him  to 
cut  off  Federal  aid  to  this  State  unless  it 
acted  promptly  to  halt  widespread  civil 
rights  violations.  Oov.  lioss  R.  Bamett  re- 
fused this  morning  at  a  news  conference  to 
conunent  on  the  subject. 

The  Commission's  action,  according  to  ob- 
servers here,  may  create  political  dUBcylties 
for  former  Oov.  J.  P.  Coleman,  a  Arm  friend 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  seek  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nomination  in  the  Augxist  primary. 

Mr.  Coleman's  chances  have  already  been 
hurt  by  animosity  over  the  use  of  deputy 
Federal  marshals  and  troops  to  enforce  Fed- 
eral court  desegregation  orders  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi. 

This  situation  is  considered  one  of  the 
chief  factors  underlying  the  behind-the- 
scenes  opposition  of  some  administration 
leaders  in  Washington  to  the  Conunisslon 
recommendation. 

Friends  oS  Mr.  Coleman  averted  a  simUar 
situation  recently  in  Greenwood.  It  seemed 
at  one  point  that  it  might  become  necessary 
for  the  President  to  send  marshals  into  that 
deiu  dty  to  protect  Negro  voter  regUtratlon 
workers. 

However,  an  agreement  was  reached  under 
which  Greenwood  officials  released  eight 
Negro  registration  workers  from  prison.  The 
Justice  Department,  in  turn  dropped  its  ef- 
foru  to  obtain  an  Injxuctlon  against  city 
officials. 

There  was  no  doubt  here  that  Negroes 
and  white  liberals  considered  the  steps  urged 
by  the  Commission  necessary  to  preserve  civil 
righu  in  this  State. 

In  its  statement  of  support,  the  Advisory 
Committee  said  that  even  persons  encour- 
aging Negroes  to  assert  their  legal  rlghu  were 
subjected  to  haraasments  and  threats.    The 


statement  went  on  to  say  that  "If  individual 
rights  are  not  assursd  by  ths  State  govern- 
ment, dtlaens  have  no  choloe  but  to  tiirn  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  protection.'* 

The  Committee  accused  the  State  of  oon- 
slstenUy  abdicating  its  responsibilities  in 
this  field. 

"It  has  brasenly  espoused  racist  mythol- 
ogy as  official  policy,  thus  serving  notice  on 
some  43  percent  of  the  population  that  they 
are  inferior  in  the  eyes  of  the  State,"  the 
committee  declared.  "It  has  encoiuaged 
the  people  of  Mississippi  to  disregard  laws 
and  Judicial  decisions  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  place  State  loyalty  above  national 
lojralty. 

"It  has  fostered  a  spirit  of  enmity  toward 
our  duly  constituted  National  Government, 
based  on  false  ideas  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships in  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment." 

The  Committee  said  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration could  not  continue  to  allow  this 
situation  to  exist. 

"Unless  the  Federal  Government,  too,  is 
derelict  In  the  fulfillment  of  its  constitu- 
tional duties,  it  cannot  forever  Ignore  such 
gross  Irresponsibility,  not  to  say  subversion, 
on  the  part  of  the  State  government,"  the 
Conunlttee  said. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  read  one  paragraph  which  I  think 
is  greatly  informative : 

The  Conunlttee  accused  the  State  of  con- 
sistently   abdicating    its   responsibilities    In 
this  field- 
To  wit,  the  field  of  individual  rights. 
And — 

Said  the  spokesman  for  the  Committee, 
its  chairman,  Mrs.  Wallis  I.  Schutt.  of 
Jackson,  Miss. — 

it  has  brazenly  espoused  racist  mythology 
as  official  policy,  thus  serving  notice  on 
some  42  percent  of  the  population  that  they 
are  Inferior  In  the  eyes  of  the  State. 

The  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  now 
puts  this  problem  squarely  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  recommending  that  he  withhold  Fed- 
eral ftmds,  the  Commission  "urgently  re- 
quests" the  President  to  "formally  reiter- 
ate his  concern"  by  requesting  all 
persons"  in  Mississippi  "to  Join  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  X3S.  citizens"  and  by 
"directing  them  to  comply  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States." 
The  Commission  here  refers  to  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  duty  "to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed."  a 
direct  quotation  from  article  II,  section 
3,  of  the  Constitution.  The  Commission 
also  urgently  requests  the  President  to 
"continue  and  strengthen"  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  provide  Federal  pro- 
tection to  the  "exercise  of  basic  constitu- 
tional rights."  What  more  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  could  do  under  existing  law 
than  they  have  done  in  Mississippi  is  not 
stated  by  the  Commission,  but  the  Mis- 
sissippi Advisory  Committee  to  the  UJ3. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  made  the  fol- 
lowing finding  in  its  January  report, 
which  bears  repetition  here : 

This  committee  finds  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  not  provided  the  citizens  of 
Mississippi  the  protection  due  them  as  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  acted  in  good  faith,  but  the  preeent 
Interpretation  of  the  function  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Department  Is 
unduly  and  unwisely  narrow  and  limited. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  Inadequacy  of  funds 


available  to  the  Division  for  staff  and  the 
like,  and  it  may  be  due  to  a  reluctance  to 
bring  cases  to  trial  under  existing  Civil 
Rights  Acts  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  facing 
an  aU-white  Jvltj  likely  to  return  a  verdict 
in  favor  of  a  white  law  enforcement  official 
accused  by  a  Negro.  Whatever  the  reason, 
the  fact  that  poUoe  officers  are  rarely  tried 
on  clvU  rights  charges  has  led  the  pubUc 
to  beUeve  that  few  serious  charges  are  ever 
nutde,  and  has  reinforced  the  beUef  among 
offending  peace  oflk;ers  that  they  may  treat 
or  mistreat  Negroes  as  their  whims  direct 
them. 

The  committee  then  recommended: 
That  the  President  direct  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  investigate  every  allegation  of 
physical  abuse  of  authority  by  State  or  local 
officials  in  Mississippi,  and  institute  criminal 
proceedings  in  all  cases  in  which  such  action 
appears  to  be  warranted,  regardless  of  the 
prospects  for  conviction. 

Since  this  recommendation  was  made, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  Federal  criminal  ac- 
tions have  been  brought  against  State 
and  local  ofBcials  although  the  acts  of 
violence  against  Negroes  who  attempt  to 
register  to  vote  have,  as  the  Commission 
outlines  in  its  report.  Increased  in  fre- 
quency and  intensity  and  although 
meager  efforts  are  apparently  made  by 
the  local  authorities  to  apprehend  or 
bring  to  Justice  the  wrongdoers. 

With  the  Mississippi  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  report,  which  the  advisory 
committee  supports,  the  question  has 
now  been  put  squarely  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  believe  it 
is  his  duty  to  do  the  following.  It  is  not 
sufllcient  for  us  merely  to  ask  or  demand 
that  the  President  instruct  the  govern- 
ment departments  appropriately.  I 
think  our  attitude  must  be  more  specific 
than  that.  I  think  it  is  now  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  If 
he  feels  that  he  needs  legislation,  to  send 
us  a  message  and  ask  for  it.  It  is  my 
Judgment  that  he  does  not  need  such 
legislation,  even  to  withhold  funds.  As 
a  President  can  withhold  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction of  bombers — which  President 
Trviman,  President  Eisenhower  and  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  have  done — so  a  Presi- 
dent can,  it  seems  to  me,  withhold  other 
appropriated  funds  including  those  from 
a  State  which  is  diiectly  violating  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  President  feels  that  he  needs 
legislation,  it  is  his  duty  to  ask  for  it  by 
special  message  to  the  Congress.  He 
sent  us  a  special  message  on  civil  rights 
the  other  day  relating  to  bills  which, 
with  all  respect,  are  not  the  most  critical 
in  this  field.  Certainly  the  situation  of 
complete  lawlessness  in  a  State  demands 
even  more  urgently  a  special  message. 

Secondly  and  very  Importantly,  even 
if  the  President  feels  he  does  not  need 
legislation  and  even  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral advises  him  that  he  does  not  need 
legislation,  the  President  may  himself  be 
reluctant  to  make  so  critical  and  impor- 
tant a  decision  as  this,  in  view  of  the 
statements  of  colleagues  from  the  South 
to  cut  off  Federal  funds  to  Mississippi 
that  would  be  one  of  the  most  horren- 
dous violations  of  the  Constitution  of 
which  they  know,  then  the  President 
ought  to  do  what  was  done,  for  example. 
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l>7  Presldeiit  Eaaenhower  in  the  case  of 
sendlnc  the  Marines  Into  Lebanon,  and 
aak  the  Congress  for  a  concurrent  res- 
olution aQninff  Itself  with  him  on  the 
qumtion  of  policy  which  is  here  involved. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  crisis 
is  a  real  national  crisis.  The  country 
cannot  tolerate  such  suppression  of  In- 
dividual rl^ts  of  citizens  as  Is  going  on 
in  Mississippi  Democrats  are  Just  as 
alined  on  the  qiiestion  as  we  are  on  this 
side  as  Republicans,  as  the  Senate  heard 
from  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kxating]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  TMr. 
KucHKL].  The  country  cannot  tolerate 
lawlessness.  That  is  what  it  comes  down 
to.  We  must  find  a  way  In  which  to  deal 
with  It.  The  Senate  has  been  offered 
time  and  again  the  way  of  litigation  in 
the  courts,  Uirough  the  fanK>us  part  m 
provision,  which  it  haa.rejected. 

Mr.  President,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  there  is 
another  way.  Either  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  be  given  the  right  to  sue  in 
the  courts  In  civil  rights  cases,  if  that 
is  the  route  we  will  travel,  or  the  Presi- 
dent must  exercise  the  power  of  deny- 
ing to  a  State  the  money  received  in 
taxes  from  all  taxpayers  when  that  State 
files  In  the  face  of  the  rights  of  all  tax- 
payers. 

I  believe  the  President  has  the  neces- 
sary power.  If  he  does  not  have  it,  he 
shotild  ask  the  Congress  for  legislation. 
If  he  has — and  I  think  he  has — then  he 
may  desire  the  comfort  of  congressional 
conciurence  in  an  action  which  would 
be  a  drastic  one.  but  which  in  my  opin- 
ion the  situation  calls  upon  him  to  take. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
deep  conviction  that  the  clock  of  his- 
tory now  points  to  this  year  as  the  time 
when  we  shall  see  this  Oovemment.  in 
all  its  branches,  concentrate  on  the  job 
of  rooting  out  Federal  programs  which, 
in  effect,  subsidize  discrimination. 

Here  we  have  a  ^tuation  where  the 
tax  contributions  talcen  from  all  Ameri- 
cans are  used  for  programs  that  cmly 
some  Americans  are  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in. 

This  to  me  resolves  the  troublesome 
conflict  which  many  have  held  as  exist- 
ing— the  risk  of  abandoning  programs 
which  are  good,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
overriding  principle  of  equal  treatment. 

This  administration's  record  excels 
any  in  American  history  in  its  efforts, 
in  its  determination  to  practice  here  in 
this  coiuitry  what  we  preach  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  proposal  will  help 
achieve  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd, 
as  follows: 
DrrxRiM  Rbfobt  ov  tbm  n.8.  Commissiom  om 

CiVO.     BlCKT* 

Punxuuii  to  Its  statutory  duty  to  submit 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  at 
such  times  as  either  the  Commission  or  the 
President  shall  deem  desirable,  the  tT.S.  Com- 
mission on  Cini  Rlgrhts  sabmlts  the  follow- 
ing special  report  with  respect  to  the  statu* 
of  eqaal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi: 

Sine*  October  IOCS,  the  open  and  flagrant 
violation  of  coastltutlonal  guarantees  in 
Mississippi  has  precipitated  serloua  conflict 
which,  on  several  occasions,  has  reached  tlie 
point   of   crisis.     Tint   XJS.   Commission   on 


CItU  Rights  has  become  Increasingly  alarmed 
at  this  dcflaace  of  the  Constltatlon.  Bach 
week  brln^  fresh  evidence  at  ths  danger  of  a 

complete  breakdown  of  law  and  orrier. 

Citizens  at  the  United  States  have  been 
shot,  set  upon  by  vldous  dogs,  beaten,  and 
otherwise  terrorized  because  they  sought  to 
vote.  Since  October,  students  have  been 
fired  upon,  ministers  have  been  assaulted, 
and  the  home  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
State  advisory  conunlttee  to  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  bombed.  Another  member  and 
his  wife  were  Jailed  oa  trumped-up  charges 
after  their  home  had  been  defiled.  Even 
chUdren.  at  the  brink  of  starvation,  have 
been  deprived  of  assistance  by  the  callous 
and  dlscrlmlnatcoy  acts  of  Mississippi  offi- 
cials administering  Federal  funds. 

AU  this  affronts  the  ccmsclenee  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Commission  Is  fully  aware  that  the 
administration  has  followed .  developments 
m  Mississippi  closely,  that  it  has  taken 
strong  and  vigorous  action  in  aasxiring  that 
violators  of  Federal  law  are  prosecuted,  and 
that  court  orders  are  enforced.  Despite  the 
diligent  and  aggressive  handling  of  each 
case  as  It  has  arisen,  the  Nation  must  be 
concerned  that  the  pattern  of  unlawful  ac- 
tivity shows  no  sign  of  abating.  Moreover, 
9  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
decided  that  segregation  In  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  violates  the  equ«d 
protection  clause  of  the  Constitution,  Missis- 
sippi has  taken  no  step  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Since  Its  organization,  the  Commission  has 
been  deeply  concerned  with  developments 
In  Mississippi.  Its  hearing  scheduled  for 
October  1963  In  that  State  was  first  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  finally  can- 
celed. On  March  30,  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
&iter  referring  to  the  Bameti  case,  stated 
that: 

"WhUe  this  case  Is  pending.  I  'continue 
to  hold  the  view  that  a  public  hearing  in 
Mississippi  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  not  be  appropriate.  In  the  meantime, 
I  hope  that  the  work  of  the  Commission 
staff  can  •continue  as  In  the  past  on  the 
question  of  the  operation  of  Psderal  programs 
in  Mississippi  as  elsewhere." 

Since  October  the  Commission  has  re- 
ceived more  than  100  complaints  from  Mis- 
sissippi alleging  deniala  of  constitutional 
rights.  Investigation  of  these  complaints, 
reports  of  our  %tate  Advisory  Committee 
and  other  evidence  confirm  the  conclusion 
of  the  Commission  that  prompt  and  firm 
action  Is  now  required.  The  Oommlssion 
has  concluded  unanimously  that  only  f\irther 
steps  by  the  Federal  Government  can  arrest 
the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  in  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  Commission  notes  the  action  taken 
by  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States  in  em- 
ploying the  force  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  court  decrees  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  case.  It  Is  mindful  of 
the  unequivocal  public  statements  of  the 
President  expressing  tUs  belief  that  discrlml- 
tuitory  practices  are  morally  wrong.  The 
Conmilsslon,  nevertheless,  believes  that  the 
President  should,  consistent  with  his  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  authority,  employ 
to  the  fullest  the  legal  and  moral  powers  of 
his  OCBoe  to  the  end  that  American  citizen- 
ship will  not  continue  to  be  degraded  in 
MississippL    We  \irgently  request  that: 

(1)  the  President  formally  reltsrate  hts 
concern  over  the  Mississippi  situation  by  re- 
questing an  persons  In  that  State  to  Join  In 
protecting  the  rights  of  US.  citizens,  and. 
In  accordance  with  his  duty  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  by  directing 
them  to  comply  with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  the  President  continue  and  strengthen 
htB  administration's  efforts  to  suppress  exist- 
ing lawlessness  and  provide  Federal  protec- 


tion to  citizens  In  the  ezerdae  of  their  baste 
constitutional  rights;  and 

(3)  the  Congress  and  the  President  con- 
sider seriously  whether  legislation  Is  appro- 
priate and  desirable  to  assure  that  Federal 
lands  contributed  by  citizens  of  all  States 
not  be  made  available  to  any  State  which 
continues  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  President  explore  the  legal  au- 
thority he  possesses  as  Chief  Executive  to 
withhold  Federal  funds  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  until  the  State  of  Mississippi 
demonstrates  Its  compUsnce  with  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  and  of  the  other 
States  should  know  that  according  to  In- 
formation available  to  the  CcmnUssion  in 
fiscal  year  1963.  the  Federal  Government 
received  from  all  sources  in  BAisslssippi  9370 
mUUon.  During  the  same  period,  payments 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  the  State, 
counties,  municipalities,  and  Individuals  ex- 
ceeded $660  million  for  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, UjS.  Corps  of  Snglneers  construction 
contracts,  military  prime  contracts,  and  di- 
rect civilian  and  military  payrolla.  Kxamples 
of  additional  Federal  programs  benefitting 
Mississippi  include  area  redevelopment  loans 
and  grants,  small  business  loans,  accelerated 
public  works  projecu.  and  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  grants. 

Massive  assistance  to  the  economy  of 
Mississippi  hss  continued  past  the  time  when 
the  State  placed  itself  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  and  Federal  court  orders. 
For  example,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  Is  proceeding  with  plans  to 
build  a  9400  million  Moon  rocket  engine  test 
center  in  Pearl  River  and  Hancock  Counties. 
Miss. 

Taking  Into  account  the  need  to  comply 
with  statutory  requirements  which  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch,  and  rec- 
ognizing that  the  location  of  large  Federal 
installations  m\ist  reflect  national  needs,  the 
Commission  believes  there  is  an  overriding 
constitutional  obligation  to  mak*  certain 
that  Federal  funds  are  expended  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  benefit  aU  dtlaena  without 
distinction.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
faUed  to  take  cognisance  of  such  an  obli- 
gation when  It  granted  $3,180,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  Jet  airport  to  serve  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  without  questioning  the  airport's 
plan  to  build  separate  eating  and  restroom 
faclUtles. 

The  financial  benefits  accruing  to  Mlsils- 
slppl  and  its  citizens  as  a  result  of  Federal 
pmgrams  are  necessarily  financed  by  Amer- 
ican cltlaens  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Commission  deems  It  appropriate  and  desir- 
able that  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  inquire 
Into  the  moral  and  legal  considerations 
arising  out  of  a  sttuatlon  where,  in  large 
measvue.  the  lawless  conduct  and  defiance 
of  the  Constitution  by  certain  elements  In 
one  State  are  being  subsidized  by  tlie  other 
States. 

The  Commisalon  does  not  want  the  people 
of  Mississippi,  either  Negro  or  white,  to  lose 
benefits  available  to  citizens  of  other  States. 
R&pier.  Its  goal  U  that  aU  cltlaens  In  the 
United  States  be  assured  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  upon  adherence  to  that 
great  charter  with  its  powerful  moral 
premises  that  our  survival  as  a  free  society 
depends. 

Respectfully  submlttsd. 
John  A.  Hanwah, 

Chairman, 
EUiBszT  O.  Sroarr, 

Viet  Chairman, 
Rev.  Tmxodobz  M.  HaarasAR. 

CJS.O. 
RoBzxT  S.  Rankut, 
Sromwooo  W.  RoaisrsoH,  IIZ, 
Eawof  N.  Gaiswou). 

Aran.  16,  1063. 


VERRAZANO  DAY 


Mr.  WILUAMB  of  New  Jersey.  l£r. 
President,  in  1909  a  statue  of  Gttovannl 
da  Verrazano  was  unveiled  and  dedicated 
at  Battery  Park  through  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  Italian-Americans.  The  in- 
scription in  Italian  on  the  statue  notes 
that  Verrasano,  a  Florentine,  was  the 
first  to  sail  the  waters  of  New  York  Har- 
bor, and  that  he  preceded  another. 
Hudson,  for  whom  they  were  named 
and  whose  shores  were  destined  to  be 
the  site  of  one  of  the  ci4>ltal  cities  of  the 
world: 

Olovannl  da  ¥crraaano.  Florentine  ehe 
prlmo  Kuropeo  yrecorrendo  altro  pin  fortu- 
nate dal  quale  ebbero  11  nome  navlgo  quests 
acque  le  cul  terre  erano  destlnatc  per  una 
della  cltta  cs^iltali  del  mondo. 

On  April  17,  1534,  Verrazano,  sailing 
for  the  King  of  France,  entered  what  is 
now  New  York  Harbor.  His  report  to 
the  King  read  as  follows: 

We  found  a  very  agreeable  site  located 
within  two  anall  prominent  hills  (those 
overlooking  what  is  today  the  Narrows),  be- 
tween which  fiowed  to  the  sea  a  very  great 
river. 

He  reported  that  his  ship,  the  Dau- 
phine.  "anchored  off  the  coast  in  a  good 
shelter — probably  Oravesend  Bay— dnce 
we  did  not  wish  to  venture  in  without 
knowledge  of  the  entrances."  A  small 
boat  was  put  to  sea  and  went  through 
the  Narrows,  whose  waters  were  found 
to  be  deep;  the  report  noted  that.  "Any 
laden  ship  might  have  passed."  After 
about  half  a  league,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  river  "made  a  very  beautiful 
lake  with  a  circuit  of  about  3  leagues." 
The  'lake,"  of  course,  was  upper  New 
York  Bay,  viewed  for  the  first  time  by 
white  men. 

Verrazano  named  this  bay  for  the  sis- 
ter of  the  King  of  France.  Marguerite. 
He  and  his  men  did  not  stay  long  since 
"a  gale  of  unfavorable  wind"  began  to 
blow,  putting  the  Dauphine  in  Imminent 
danger  of  running  agroimd  on  the  low 
shore  of  what  is  today  Long  Island. 
Verrazano's  report  noted  that.  "Because 
of  its  commodlousness  and  beauty  we 
much  regretted  leaving  the  said  land." 

It  is  fitting  that  a  bridge  more  than 
2>^  miles  long  linking  Brooklyn  and 
Staten  Island  at  the  Narrows  will  bear 
his  name.  The  Verrazano-Narrows 
Bridge  will  be  a  huge  double-deck  struc- 
ture, with  six  trafllc  lanes  on  each  deck. 
Its  twin  towers  will  rise  690  feet.  90  feet 
higher  than  the  towers  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge,  The  main  suspen- 
sion span,  measuring  4.280  feet,  will  be 
60  feet  longer  than  San.  Francisco's 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  This  great  bridge 
will  be  a  tribute  at  long  last  to  the  great- 
ness of  Verrazano's  place  hi  our  history. 


THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRISINa. 
APRIL  1943 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  when  we  think  of  a  wall 
around  a  captive  people  today.  Berlin 
comes  immediately  to  mind.  The  19th 
of  April  will  mark  the  20th  anniversary 
of  an  uprising  against  another  wall  sur- 
rounding and  sealing  off  from  the  out- 
side a  group  of  people.  This  will  be 
the  anniversary  of  an  uprising  of  the 


Warsaw  Jews,  toned  from  fch^r  homes 
into  the  conflnm  of  *  ghetto  by  Nasi 
occupiers,  and  from  that  ghetto,  system- 
atically taken  to  the  gas  chambers  and 
death. 

The  fact  of  death  being  so  near  was 
slow  to  come  to  these  poor  and  forgotten 
peoples  of  the  Jewish  quarter  in  War- 
saw— ^what  was  happening  and  had  hap- 
pened to  them  was  so  beyond  compre- 
hension that  not  even  those  living  with 
it  knew  what  was  in  store.  First,  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Nazi  Invaders  in  1939, 
came  restrictions  of  civil  freedoms,  then 
all  the  Jews  of  the  city  were  forced  into 
one  area  to  live,  were  cut  off  from  the 
outside,  "Aryan"  wortd.  Thai  came  the 
mass  deportation  to  work  camps  outside 
the  city.  Whole  families  were  forcibly 
deported  to  those  camps,  and  nothing 
was  heard  from  them  again.  Slowly, 
but  in  mounting  horror,  the  word  came 
back  that  the  work  camps  were  really 
death  camps.  Those  marched  from  the 
ghettos  were  never  heard  of  again  be- 
cause they  were  marched  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. 

When  those  of  the  ghettos  finally 
realized  their  tate  there  was  no  more 
talk  of  compromise  with  the  awful  real- 
ity that  had  surrounded  them  for  the 
last  3  years — It  was  either  to  fight  and 
die  as  a  mariyr  to  the  fact  of  their  being, 
or  It  was  passive  acceptance  of  being 
murdered  at  the  will  and  convenience  of 
the  Nazi. 

The  decision  was  to  fight.  The  ob- 
stacles were  not  considered,  the  store 
of  arms  limited,  but  the  will  was  there. 
It  was  the  season  of  the  Passover,  a  time 
of  remembrance  and  hope  for  all  Jews. 
It  was  also  the  time  that  the  Germans 
picked  to  make  a  last  cleanup  drive  of 
the  40,000  Jews  remaining  in  the  ghetto, 
and  start  them  on  the  trip  to  the  exter- 
mination camps. 

On  the  morning  of  April  19,  the  storm 
troopers,  with  their  Polish  and  Ukrain- 
ian allies,  started  into  the  ghetto  area, 
but  this  time  instead  of  the  cries  of 
mothers,  their  children  torn  from  pro- 
tecting arms,  they  were  met  with  bombs 
and  bullets — the  uprising  was  on. 

Poorly  equipped,  with  little  food  or 
water,  the  heroic  fighters  held  out 
against  repeated  attacks  by  troops  and 
planes — while  the  young  and  old,  moth- 
ers and  children,  hid  from  the  fight. 
The  reslsters  concealed  themselves  in  at- 
tics and  cellars;  they  slept  during  the 
day  and  prepared  their  traps  for  the 
Nazis  at  night.  Finally,  in  an  effort  to 
break  their  stubborn  resistance,  the  en- 
tire ghetto  area  was  put  to  the  torch. 
Driven  from  attic  hideouts,  the  people 
of  the  ghetto  went  underground.  They 
were  t>eaten  but  would  not  give  up. 
They  would  die  by  their  own  hand  rather 
than  be  taken  by  the  Germans.  On  May 
8  the  central  command  post  was  taken, 
and  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  uprising 
met  their  end.  Still,  the  struggle  went 
on  until  finally,  by  the  end  of  May  there 
was  almost  nothing  left  but  rubble  and 
a  few  buildings.  Defeat  came,  defeat  in 
death. 

It  is  for  us  today  to  remember  these 
heroic  days  20  years  ago,  and  to  ded- 
icate ourselves,  as  the  governing  body  of 
a  nation  devoted  to  freedom  with  Justice 
and  equal  opportunity  for  aU,  that  the 


deaths  ot  the  Waxaaw  ghetto  defenders 
■hall  not  be  forgotten.  Their  sacrifice 
should  inspire  oa,  in  our  deliberations, 
to  insure  this  liberty  and  equaUty  to  all 
peoples. 


RESPONSIBILmr  FOR  HOUSING 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  Preaident.  aU  of  us 

are  aware  that  the  achievement  of  equal 
owx)rtunlty  in  housing  is  a  complex  job. 
In  this  area,  even  more  than  tn  otiiers, 
buckpassing  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
excerpts  from  an  address  by  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  National  Urban 
League,  Mr.  Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr..  de- 
livered at  the  15th  Aimual  National  Civil 
Liberties  Clearinghouse  Conference  bi 
Washington  last  month.  Mr.  Young 
quite  candidly  illustrated  how  widely 
shared  is  the  responsibility  for  discrimi- 
nation in  housing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Mr.  Young's  re- 
marks be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  connection  with  my  remarta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

EXCEKPTS    FSOM     Addkkbb     bt     WHrrwTT    M. 
YOTINO,  JH.,   EXBCUTIVS   DutXCTOK,   Natk>hal 

UmsAN  LdEAcxjx,  Washington,  D.C.  Mabcr 
28,  1963 

HOUSING      DISCRIMINATION WHO'S      SESPON- 

SIBII.tTTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  platform.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
deeply  conscious  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  at  this  time,  the  competence  and 
wisdom  of  my  fellow  speakers  and  certainly 
awed  by  the  array  of  experts  present  In  this 
audience.  On  an  Impulse.  I  have  neverthe- 
less discarded  my  previously  prepared  speech, 
on  which  my  staff  and  I  struggled  bo  hard. 
It  was  an  excellent  speech,  filled  with  the 
kind  of  technical  details  and  reflecting  the 
type  of  erudition  which  this  audience  de- 
serves and  expects.  My  reason  for  this  deci- 
sion to  talk  in  rather  simple,  frank  language 
stems  from  the  fact  that  only  a  few  hours 
ago  I  arrived  in  Washington  from  a  5-day 
tour  of  Army  and  Navy  bases  in  this  coun- 
try, as  a  member  of  the  President's  Ck>mmit- 
tee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  One  of  our  main  concerns  was  hous- 
ing for  the  Negro  serviceman  and  his  family, 
the  great  bulk  of  which  must  be  obtained 
off  base.  This  experience,  fresh  In  my 
memory,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  see  first- 
hand, not  only  the  tragic  situation  to  which 
these  defenders  of  our  Nation  must  In- 
voluntarily submit,  b\rt  also  the  deplorable 
state — ^both  quantity-  and  qualltywlse — of 
housing  for  most  Negro  citizens  around  the 
country.  I  stand  here  today  angry  and 
ashamed  of  man's  inhumanity,  his  indif- 
ference and  his  cruelty  to  his  fellow  human 
being,  his  fellow  American.  That  we  should 
permit  or  subject  dtisens  to  live  in  the  hovels 
and  the  heUholes  I  have  seen  Is  unvtrorthy 
of  a  great  country  and  a  damaging  Indict- 
ment against  our  claim  as  leaders  of  a  free 
and  democratic  society. 

Housing  discrimiruition — Whose 
reaponsihiUty  T 

All  of  us,  our  sin  is  either  that  we  did  It, 
or  we  p>ermltted  It.     Let's  be  specific. 

1.  The  real  estate  broker  and  the  builder, 
who  reacting  to  a  real  market  or  trying  to 
create  an  artificial  one,  aroused  or  appealed 
to  prejudice  by  establishing  neighborhoods 
and  developments  on  the  basis  of  racial  ex- 
cluslveness.  This  was  more  than  a  pitch  for 
snob  ap>peal.     It  was  a  deliberate,  ofttlmes 
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overt  pn^agandlzlng  of  tbe  dangers  of  liv- 
ing In  racially  IncluslTe  tielghbortaoods  by 
Implying  Uuit  lUe  was  safer  and  better  In  tbe 
exclusive  neigbborhood. 

2.  The  moneTchangen,  which  includes 
most  lending  institutions  and  tbe  insurance 
brokers  with  tbe  Federal  Oovemment.  setting 
tbe  example  and  leading  tbe  way.  They  not 
only  swallowed  the  myth,  but  most  often 
worked  hand  In  hand  with  the  builders  and 
realtors  in  making  tbe  system  firm  and  air- 
Ugbt. 

3.  City  planning  l>oards.  on  which  Negro 
citizens  are  rarely  if  ever  repreeented,  are 
now  aided  and  abetted  by  urban  renewal 
boards  who  make  a  mockery  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation. These  officials  sit  at  drafting 
boards  and  In  strategy  sessions  planning  or 
plotting,  not  bow  to  open  a  city  for  all  ethnic 
groups  or  even  how  to  eliminate  future  slums 
and  ghettos,  but  rather  preoccupied  with 
expressways  to  transport  the  conunuter  and 
shopper  quickly  to  town;  with  clearance  of 
land  largely  Inhabltated  by  Negroes,  to  build 
new  industry;  high  rise  commercial  build- 
ings and  high  rent  apartments  to  attract  the 
tired  and  retired  conunuter  back  to  the  city. 
Relocation  which  comes  as  an  afterthought 
with  low  priority  rarely  shows  imagination 
or  creativity.  It  usually  consists  of  putting 
the  displaced  In  public  housing,  older  homes 
made  vacant  by  panlc-selllng  white  citizens 
and  panic-buying  Negro  citizens.  Not  In- 
frequently a  moment  of  conscience  will  yield 
a  develoixnent  of  low  Income  or  middle  in- 
come mlnlmun^  standard  housing,  which  by 
the  nature  of  the  approved  site  and  the  de- 
mand, these  few  homes  become  another 
Negro  ghetto. 

4.  Mayors,  city  councils,  and  public  hous- 
ing authorities  have  somehow  managed  to 
place  practically  every  public  housing  proj- 
ect that  is  to  be  occupied  by  Negro  citizens 
either  in  or  on  the  fringes  of  the  Negro  com- 
munity. And  even  those  built  for  white 
occupancy  were  usually  placed  fairly  close  by 
out  of  a  fear  that  some  day  the  Federal 
Oovernment  might  even  decide  that  Federal 
money  should  not  forever  continue  to  sup- 
port racial  segregation. 

There  are  also  the  city  officials  who  create 
and  perpetuate  slums  by  almost  universally 
adopting  an  luiwrltten  double  standard  when 
it  oomes  to  city  services,  zoning  considera- 
tions, and  codi6  enforcement.  In  some  cases, 
this  is  even  interpreted  and  admitted  as  a 
concession  made  to  the  Negro  to  maintain  his 
boiising  supply.  In  reality.  It  Is  a  concession 
to  wealthy  owners  of  slums  and  also  compen- 
sation for  the  grullty  officials  who  do  not 
move  more  forcefully  to  open  tbe  entire  city 
for  all  citizens. 

5.  Finally,  even  some  Negro  citizens  have 
played  a  role,  though  minor,  white  realtors 
have  no  monopoly  on  hlock  busting.  They 
have  taught  the  art  to  some  Negro  real  estate 
brokers  who  have  gotten  Into  the  act.  Some 
Negro  citizens,  out  of  desperation  and  reslg- 
natlcm,  have  built  large  and  beautiful  but 
segregated  developments.  Another  handful 
have  perpetuated  segregation  by  not  capi- 
talizing on  tbe  efforts  of  a  few  fair  housing 
committees  or  not  fully  exploiting  the  few 
good  laws  that  exist. 

Yea,  we  can  with  validity  and  ample  Justi- 
fication, point  our  fingers  at  all  these  indi- 
viduals and  groups  as  performing  a  role  in 
housing  discrimination.  But,  they  could  not 
have  accomplished  this,  If  Just  a  few  citi- 
zens had  Indicated  otherwise.  The  truth  Is 
that  each  of  us  has  within  him  somewhere 
the  need  for  privilege,  advantage,  distinctive- 
ness, excluslveness.  It  is  everyone's  secret 
desire  to  be  a  big  shot — American  style — but 
since  only  a  few  can  be  the  "tope"  in  their 
choeen  profession  or  art,  they  fall  back  on 
whatever  they  have  that  Is  different.  With 
white,  it  is  whiteness.  In  some  communities 
and  facilities  it  is  a  cocnbination  of  white- 
ness and  being  Christian.  In  this  situation, 
all  that  is  needed  is  an  elementary  knowl- 
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edge  ot  psychology  and  Madison  Avenue  pro- 
motion. Not  only  do  tbe  bigot  and  the  dumb 
succumb,  but  also  the  liberals  and  the  Intel- 
lectuals. People  can  be  both,  but  not  nec- 
essarily. It  would  be  an  interesting  survey 
to  see  how  many  liberals,  including  inter- 
group  relation  professionals,  who  live  In  these 
lily  white  neighborhoods  or  apartmenU.  I 
know  several  rather  prominent  ones. 

All  this  leads  me  to  my  first  suggestion 
and  tbe  one  that  to  me  is  basic.  Somehow, 
we  miist  help  people  to  see  integration  as 
an  opportunity  not  a  problem.  For  the 
Negro  it  Is  obviously  a  better  opportunity 
for  decent  housing  and  education,  but  it  is 
an  opportunity  also  for  white  citizens:  (1) 
To  rid  themselves  of  some  of  the  drab  same- 
ness that  so  characterizes  their  neighbor- 
hoods, schools,  clubs,  etc.;  (a)  to  increase 
their  creativity  which  only  comes  through  di- 
versity; and  (3)  to  better  and  more  realisti- 
cally prepare  themselves  and  their  children 
for  the  kind  of  a  world  which  exists  In  part 
today  and  certainly  in  full  tomorrow. 

We  must  begin  now  to  reverse  the  dis- 
torted norms  and  the  stupid  stattis  symbols 
ot  the  past  which  did  more  to  reflect  our 
insecurity  and  our  "nation  of  sheep"  be- 
havior than  It  did  to  reflect  our  intelligence. 
We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  desperate  need 
for  the  protection  of  color  similarity  In  any- 
thing. This  calls  for  some  real  soul  search- 
ing and  a  rather  drastic  change  for  most 
Americans  around  what  is  Important.  What 
is  success?  What  Is  good?  Then  and  only 
then  will  we  move  Into  the  Intelligent  reali- 
zation that  excluslveness  of  any  type  can 
lead  only  to  stagnation  while  Inclusiveness 
helps  us  grow,  mature,  and  become  creative 
in  the  ways  that  are  truly  Important. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  we  quit  de- 
luding ourselves  by  trying  to  identify  a 
single  factor  as  the  all-important  one  in  the 
struggle  against  race  discrimination.  The 
dangers  are  twofold:  (1)  People  always 
pick  the  answer  most  remote  to  their  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  so  do  nothing:  and 
(2)  it  JUst  is  not  true  that  there  is  a  single 
solution.  Unless  you  have  a  good  education, 
you  cannot  get  a  good  Job,  and  without  a  good 
Job  you  cannot  buy  a  decent  bouse  in  a 
decent  neighborhood  where  yoiur  child  can 
get  a  good  education. 

Finally,  let  us  recognize  that  without  law 
and  firm  aggressive  administrative  action 
nothing  much  Is  really  likely  to  hapi>en  in 
housing.  Only  a  handful  of  States  and  cities 
have  truly  effective  legislation.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  here  again  legislation  and 
administrative  action  must  come  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  In  city  after  city  I  was 
told  by  public  officials  and  military  base  com- 
manders that  only  legislation  and  clear  di- 
rectives from  Washington  would  solve  the 
problem.  And  let's  face  It.  the  recent  Execu- 
tive order  which  graciously  excluded  all 
existing  housing  and  generotisly  exempts  the 
sources  of  finance  Is  only  a  feeble  first  step. 
It  Is  significant  only  because  nothing  had 
been  done  and  our  praises  and  commenda- 
tion to  the  President  refiected  more  the  sor- 
didness  of  otir  past  and  the  sickness  of  our 
present  society,  than  it  did  the  revolution- 
ary nature  of  the  order  itself.  And  even 
here.  I  am  optimistic  only  about  its  imple- 
mentation because  of  what  I  have  beard 
about  Oovemor  Lawrence. 

I  only  hope  he  will  get  a  staff  and  a  com- 
mittee which  will  be  more  concerned  about 
making  life  livable  for  suffering  minorltlee 
than  about  whether  they  are  antagonizing 
real  estate  boards,  builders'  sssociations,  and 
chambers  of  conunerce.  This  will  not  be  easy 
as  moat  commissions  have  found,  but  some 
have  done  it  and  not  only  relieved  the  op- 
pressed, but  earned  the  respect  and  affection 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

All  of  us,  as  well  as  our  organizations,  are 
challenged.  Certainly,  we  in  the  Urban 
League,  who  for  over  a  haU^centtiry  have 
been    pursuing    this    goal    are    challenged. 


Through  our  65  afflllstes.  hundreds  of  fuu. 
time  staff  and  thousands  of  volunteers  in  the 
strategic  urban  areas,  we  are  preparing  for  . 
dramatic  push  in  this  area  which  will  Include 
not  only  otir  own  organizational  effort,  but 
a  new  level  of  cooperation  and  consultation 
with  other  private  and  governmental  insti- 
tutions. 

I  submit  our  alternatives  are  tragic  to  coq. 
template.  Tbe  time  for  coiu-ageoiu  action  is 
now.    Tomorrow  will  be  too  late. 


MSU   SAYS    WELCOME   HOME  TO 
PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  uq 
pleased  to  be  informed  by  R.  Sargent 
Shriver.  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
that  Michlgem  State  University  has  es- 
tablished 20  or  more  graduate  assistant- 
ships  for  returning  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers. 

At  first  glance,  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  finest  universities  would  find  a  place 
for  the  volunteers,  on  their  return, 
might  seem  a  lucky  break  for  them. 
Actually.  I  believe  the  institution  itself 
will  be  the  gainer  by  having  in  Its  midst 
these  young  men  and  young  women  of 
intelligence  and  dedication  whose  2 
years'  service  overseas  will  have  given 
them  a  new  perspective  suid  a  maturity 
which  will  enrich  the  educational  expe- 
rience of  those  who  come  in  contact  with 
them.  I  congratulate  MSU  and  the 
volnnteers. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  HEALTH  CARE 
FOR  THE  AOINa 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  health  care  for  the  aging  will 
continue  to  grow  more  urgent  and  more 
complex  unless  Congress  takes  action 
on  a  practical  solution.  With  the  per- 
centage of  the  aging  in  our  population 
steadily  increasing  each  year,  and  costs 
for  hospital  and  other  health  care  risiiig 
rapidly  while  the  retirement  incomes  of 
the  aging  remain  relatively  static,  it  is 
obvious  that  prompt  action  to  provide 
assistance  in  meeting  these  high  costs 
Is  essential.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  afford  the  health 
care  they  need  without  the  kind  of  health 
care  insurance  proposed  in  my  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  In 
the  Recom)  an  article  entitled  "Chances 
Brighten  for  Passing  Medicare  Meas- 
ure— in  1964"  which  appeared  in  the 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni- 
cle, Sunday.  March  10, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Chaj«css  BaioHTSN  ro«  PAsnifo  |fsi»CAXi 

MXASUKX   IN    1944 

What  are  tbe  chances  for  enactment  of  s 
national  program  of  health  benefits  for  elder- 
ly citizens  in  1963? 

Since  such  proposals  have  bounced  s  round 
Congress  for  several  years.  It  Is  understand- 
able that  millions  of  Americans  are  once 
more  anxlovisly  asking  that  question. 

Chances  are  slim  that  the  President's  pro- 
posals to  pay  for  hospital  and  nursing  home 
care  through  social  security  will  get  (ar  thU 
year.  But  there  are  reasons  to  beUeve  that 
a  medicare  bill  will  squeak  through  in  1964, 
an  election  year.  But  It  will  have  to  Mirvive 
an  exploaive  battle. 


For  Uka  It  or  not.  tbe  healtti  problems  at 
ssarly  17  million  Amartcans  66  yean  old  and 
older  are  bopeleesly  tangled  in  poUtlca. 

The  aocUd  ••ourtty-flnanoad  program  has 
never  reached  tbe  nouee  floor  for  a  vota. 
Prospects  for  such  are  brighter  becauoa  ct  a 
poaucad  move  plaetng  two  medicare  backers 
on  the  Bouse  Way*  and  Means  CommlttM 
to  leplao*  retlrtaff  <^>ponenta.  Up  to  now 
the  committee  has  been  dominated  by  a 
majority  against  the  bUl.  This  brings  the 
majority  against  it  down  to  ope. 

Medicare  supporters  hope  to  manipulate 
the  illm  margin  and  get  the  plan  out.  Once 
the  bUl  reaches  tbm  House  floor — stlU  an 
''ilTy"  sasumption — its  backers  hope  for 
enough  grassroots  support  to  overcome  tbe 
oounterpreasxires.  The  American  Medical 
Aseodatlon,  trumpeting  Its  tired  fears  that 
the  program  woxUd  open  tbe  doors  to  State 
medicine.  wlU  mobilise  ita  biggest  drive  in 
opposition  and  conceivably  could  succeed  in 
killing  the  medicare  bill. 

If  the  measure  passes  the  Bouse,  the  bin 
should  have  easier  going  in  the  Senate. 
Three  more  Democratic  Senators  are  expected 
to  avert  the  narrow  medicare  defeat  of  1962. 
Some  improvements  in  the  administration's 
newest  bill  and  modifications  offered  from 
both  sides  of  tbe  alale  should  attract  more 
Republican  support. 

An  educated  guess  is  that  this  won't  bap- 
pen  in  1963.  Up  to  now  Congress  has  shown 
little  enthusiasm  for  the  Kennedy  legislative 
program.  Tbe  Ways  and  Means  Commltteea, 
which  handle  medicare,  will  be  involved  with 
the  tax  program  throughout  most  of  the 
year. 

Tbe  real  battle  over  tbe  legislation  It 
months  away,  but  the  lUnesses  and  hard- 
ships of  the  aging  cannot  be  postponed. 
They  are  with  us. 

Older  persons  are  tbe  victims  of  a  medi- 
care paradox.  Science  has  checked  tbe  great 
killers  of  the  past — the  infectious  diseases — 
but  la  so  doing  it  has  enlarged  to  stagger- 
ing totals  the  aged  population  with  its  con- 
comitant aflUctions.  Over  the  age  of  60,  two 
of  flve  people  have  some  form  of  chronic 
disease.  Tbe  pattern  of  the  needs  for  medi- 
cal science  clearly  lies  in  the  degenerative 
field. 

The  Kennedy  proposal  of  1963  comes  cloeer 
to  meeting  those  needs  than  the  1962  model. 
Its  major  points  are  uniform  national 
coverage:  social  eecurlty  pajrment  of  inpa- 
tient hospital  costs  for  up  to  90  days;  care  in 
a  skilled  nursing  home;  home  health  care 
visits  and  some  diagnostic  service*.  The 
coEts  would  be  met  by  a  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  boost  in  the  social  security  tax  and 
an  increase  In  the  taxable  annual  earnings 
base  from  64.800  to  66,300. 

The  new  program  removes  a  glaring  flaw  in 
last  year's  proposal — it  sets  up  a  separate 
health  Insurance  trust  fund  to  cover  nxire 
than  2.5  miUlon  aged  people  not  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits.  This  Improvement 
results  from  a  compromise  proposal  offered 
last  year  by  Senators  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs  and 
Cldtton  p.  Amnasoif. 

Another  provision  should  be  added — op- 
tion to  let  beneficiariee  have  uleir  benefits 
paid  by  private  health  insurance  which 
would  be  reimbursed  by  tbe  trust  fund. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  letUng  a  private 
nonprofit  organization  with  exi>erlence  in 
the  field,  such  as  Blue  Cross,  administer 
medicare  instead  of  the  Department  .of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

We  urged  that  a  medicare  program  be 
enacted  last  year  provided  it  carried  the 
basic  improvements  Just  enumerated.  It 
failed.  In  the  meantime  the  over-65  popur 
latlon  has  increased  by  many  thousands. 
Their  health  woes  have  multiplied,  too.  How 
much  longer  must  they  wait  for  this  human- 
itarian program  to  eventuate?  Politics  or 
not.  It  could  come  thia  year  if  Congress 
cared  enough. 


THE  NEW  OER1CAN7 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  visit 
to  lantel  of  Dr.  Eugen  Gentenmaier, 
/President  at  the  Oerman  Bundestag,  last 
Moiveinber.  marked  a  high  poAnt  in  the 
rtiatlons  between  the  two  countries.  Dr. 
Oerstmmaier  was  a  member  of  the 
Oerman  resistance  to  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
movement,  and  was  held  prisoner  in  a 
concentration  camp  until  UJS.  troops 
freed  him  in  April  194C.  His  presence 
in  Israel  and  frank  discussions  about  the 
political  transformation  of  Germany 
from  a  totalitarian  Nazi  state  to  a  de- 
mocracy and  its  sincere  efforts  to  make 
amends  for  Nazi  crimes  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  better  understand- 
ing between  the  two  countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  his  address 
entitled  "Are  the  Germans  Changing?" 
which  he  delivered  at  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity in  Jerusalem,  November  21.  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD.  as  follows: 

Ars  trk  Germans  Changing? 

I 

The  breakdown  of  the  Weimar  Republic 
and  Hitler's  seizure  of  power,  his  racial 
phobia  and  tbe  ensuing  war  led  to  the  death 
of  a  total  of  60  million  people,  of  whom  6 
million  were  Jews  and  7  mlllon  Germans; 
as  a  further  result,  Germany  was  divided 
into  three  parts  and  the  Communists  ex- 
tended their  sphere  of  domination  from  the 
former  eastern  frontier  of  Poland  right  Into 
the  center  of  Germany.  Germany  ceased  to 
be  a  great  power,  let  alone  a  world  power. 
It  Is  not  in  a  position  to  safeguard  Itself 
or  even  its  capital  city  by  its  own  means. 
Although  it  has  been  able  to  offer  12  or  13 
million  refugees  and  expellees  the  oppor- 
tvmlty  of  starting  a  new  life,  it  cannot  pro- 
vide reasonable  living  conditions  for  17 
million  of  its  citizens  In  central  Germany, 
to  say  nothing  of  achieving  a  social  and 
political  community  with  them. 

I  believe  that  the  fact  that  Hitler  had  to 
lose  the  war  in  the  end  has  come  nowadays 
to  be  at  least  an  intellectual  if  not  a  moral 
reoognlUon  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Ger- 
man people.  However,  the  fact  that  after- 
ward the  free  world  had  to  lose  the  peace 
Is  still  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most 
Gennans.  Here  lay  one  of  the  chief  uncon- 
scious obstacles  raised  against  putting  Ade- 
nauer's foreign  and  security  policy  Into 
effect.  The  setting  up  of  the  ^undeswehr. 
Introduction  of  military  service  and  German 
entry  into  NATO  met  with  fierce  opposition, 
since  these  acts  ImpUed  an  engagement  with 
other  powers  whom  many  Germans  bore  a 
grudge,  not  because  the  partners  were 
former  war  enemies,  but  because  they  had 
let  themselves  be  hoodwinked  by  Soviet 
Russia. 

Such  grudges  were  mixed  in  many  cases 
with  a  feeling  of  imbounded  resignation. 
"What  next,  little  man?"  many  Germans 
had  already  asked  themselves  In  the  clamour 
of  the  prewar  Nazi  period,  when  faced  with 
the  ruthlessness  of  the  totalitarian  state. 
During  the  war  this  feeling  of  being  nothing 
more  than  an  object  developed  into  a  sense 
of  complete  powerlessness,  also  in  those  who 
had  Joined  in  quite  readily  at  the  outset. 
Finally,  with  tbe  unconditional  surrender, 
this  state  of  affairs  seemed  clinched  by 
other  absolute  forces.  The  reeducation 
carried  out  in  Germany  by  the  Americans 
did  not  succeed  in  overcoming  this  feeling. 
Nor  was  the  political  situation  in  the  world — 
with  the  development  of  two  giant  blocs 
which  met  with  arms  at  the  ready  on  Oer- 
man territory — likely  to  refute  tbe  average 


German's  conviction  that  be  was  no  more 
than  an  object  of  world  politics.  An  object 
luider  Hitler,  an  objaet  afUrwarda— this 
feeling  became  an  Inner  danger  and  even 
today  has  not  been  completely  overcome. 

The  feeling  has,  however,  also  played  Its 
part  in  doing  away  with  many  illusions,  be- 
cause in  this  idea  that  Germany  was  merely 
an  object  in  the  hands  of  stronger  powers 
came  the  final  faU  of  both  national  social- 
ism and  the  nationalism  handed  down  from 
the  19th  century.  Nevertheless,  however 
highly  one  may  rate  this  development,  such 
opinions  and  feelings  are  not  sulBclent.  As 
much  as  the  reality  may  eeem  to  speak  in 
their  favor,  they  do  not  do  reality  Justice, 
with  their  de  facto  denial  of  every  oppor- 
tunity for  action  worth  mentioning.  In- 
deed, the  virtual  withdrawal  from  resistance, 
which  this  attitude  implies,  as  well  as  with- 
drawal from  peraonal  and  national  commit- 
ment to  the  demands  of  right  and  duty,  ts 
amoral.  True,  the  dreadfvU  superiority  of 
unscrupulous  powers  has  a  paralyzing  effect, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  blameworthy  to  let  one- 
self lapse  into  surrendering  one's  own  re- 
sponslbUlty.  The  consequence  is  a  void  or 
vacuum  which  renders  the  individual  (as 
well  as  the  entire  nation)  incapable  of  look- 
ing bis  deeds  and  misdeeds,  and  therefore 
himself  and  his  future,  seriously  and  com- 
pellingly  in  the  face.  The  central  quesUon 
which  I  must  set  myself  ts  therefore  not 
whether  a  trazisformatlon  has  taken  place  in 
Germany — that  goes  without  saying — but 
whether  this  transformation  is  the  result  of 
such  serious  and  critical  soul-searching  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans;  what  are  the 
powers  behind  It;  and  what  is  its  aim? 

n 

The  political  transformation  of  Germany 
since  the  Second  World  War  Is  based  on  the 
systematic  renunciation  by  German  policy- 
makers of  the  sorerelgn  policy  of  a  nation- 
state.  I  do  not  In  the  least  doubt  that  this 
renunciation  is  also  approved  of  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  German  population  be- 
hind the  Iron  C\irtain.  It  is  of  far-reaching 
significance  since  it  consununates  Ger- 
nuiny's  abdication  of  its  own  great  power 
policy  between  east  and  west.  It  also  repre- 
sents Germany's  refusal  to. undertake  any 
separate  action  with  respect  to  the  east. 
This  renunciation  la  not  quite  unchallenged 
in  Germany  even  today,  not  because  old 
forms  of  thinking  inherited  from  the  days  of 
Bismarck  are  stUl  alive,  but  because  some 
people  stUl  hold  fast  to  the  illusion  that  a 
neutral  Germany  would  be  able  to  obtain  its 
unity  and  assert  its  free  existence.  How- 
ever, since  the  Social  Democrat  Opposition 
adhered  to  the  line  of  the  Adenauer  foreign 
policy,  this  neutralism  has  lost  every  serious 
poflsibility  ^f  political  succesB  in  Germany. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  change  ts 
found  in  the  threat  deriving  from  the  ever- 
increasing  expansion  of  power  on  tbe  part 
of  Soviet  Russia  and  its  satellites.  One 
can,  however,  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  even 
without  such  a  threat  a  fundamental  change 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
German  foreign  poUcy  and  would  have 
called  for  practical  consequences.  Tbe  re- 
cent visit  paid  by  the  French  head  of  state 
to  the  Federal  Republic  provided  a  striking 
example  of  this.  The  welconM  given  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  was  so  hearty  and  even  tu- 
multuous that  It  surpassed  all  expectations. 
Inevitably,  the  opinion  was  voiced  that  this 
was  precisely  a  proof  of  the  German's  bent 
for  the  PuhrCT  cult.  However,  without 
doubt  this  interpretation  overlooks  the  de- 
cisive point.  Whoever  has  walked  over  the 
bloodstained  Franco-German  battlefields  of 
two  or  even  three  wars,  and  opened  his  eyes 
to  the  tirgent  need  for  peace  between  these 
two  peoples,  can  understand  how  sincerely 
the  French  head  of  state  was  welcomed  in 
Germany.  Enough  of  these  wars  between 
Germany  and  France.    Knough  of  the  long 
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history    of    disaster    between    xa    and    our 
nelgbbors. 

This  determination  burst  upon  De  Oaulle 
In  all  iU  intensity  in  Oermany.  It  is  ttaU 
determination  that  alined  Germany  whole- 
heartedly with  the  idea  of  Kuropean  unity. 
In  the  "Krelsauer  Krels"  we  envisaged  the 
future  of  Oermany,  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  World  War,  only  on  the  basis 
of  s  lasting  partnership  with  our  European 
neighbors.  Others  saw  it  likewise.  But  ap- 
parently it  took  the  boetlUtles  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  rise  of  such  powerful 
political  realities  as  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  do  away  with  the  op- 
position— which  existed  not  only  In  Ger- 
many— against  the  Ideas.  European  inte- 
gration and  the  Atlantic  alliance  were  not 
considered  by  the  Germans  merely  as  an  op- 
portiinity  of  making  a  political  virtue  of 
necessity;  we  regarded  them  as  the  positive 
meaning,  in  terms  of  world  history,  behind 
a  terrible  catastr5^he.  And  German  policy 
had  to  be  put  to  the  service  of  this  meaning, 
that  is.  of  setting  up  a  new  and  lasting 
order  of  freedom  and  peace  In  Europe. 

This  attitude  represented  a  mixtiire  of 
political  reasoning  and  instinctive  willing- 
ness to  start  afresh.  German  foreign  policy 
was  only  a  proof  of  this;  nor  did  it  abandon 
its  gocU  when  that  goal  was  challenged  in 
the  name  of  national  reunification.  In  Ger- 
many, reunification  Is  recognized  as  an  obli- 
gation. But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
postwar  German  foreign  policy  Is  deter- 
mined by  a  carefully  considered  order  of 
precedence.  In  which  freedom — and  thus 
solidarity  with  the  free  world — hold  the  first 
place:  peace — and  therefore  ren\inciatlon  of 
any  aggressive  or  revlslonary  war — the  sec- 
ond: and  national  unity,  logically,  the  third. 
That  Is  by  no  means  an  unproblematlcal 
concept  of  policy,  but  It  Is  one  which  the 
great  majority  of  Germans  have  freely  en- 
d(»sed.  I  believe  that  one  can  regard  this, 
as  well  as  the  reasoning  which  lies  behind 
It,  as  the  sign  of  a  real  transformation  in 
Germany. 

m 

It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  transforma- 
tion not  only  does  the  structiire  of  foreign 
and  military  policy  undergo  a  change,  but 
the  traditional  national  sentiment  and  con- 
sciousness are  also  affected.  It  would  be 
even  more  exact  to  say  that  without  the 
transformation  of  both  policy  and  opinion 
such  a  deeprooted  political  change  cannot 
take  place.  To  be  sure.  It  is  a  very  tricky 
matter  to  define  the  nature  of  German  na- 
tional sentiment  today.  Even  whether  It 
still  exists  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  such  la 
controversial.  I  am  convinced  that  this  na- 
tional spirit  is  constantly  called  forth  and 
kept  alert  by  the  demand  for  German  re- 
unification and  alEO  by  the  struggle  for 
Berlin.  There  Is  nevertheless  no  doubt  about 
It  that  this  national  sentiment  and  con- 
sciousness have  changed  through  and 
through. 

Everyone  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hitler 
and  his  companions  were  supercrlmlnals; 
but  the  question  the  older  generation  is 
thus  set  remains  unsolved:  How  is  It  possi- 
ble that  you  could  have  followed  and  obeyed 
him?  Actually,  the  question  in  itself  is  such 
an  Irrefutable  reproach  that  It  scarcely  needs 
to  be  pooed.  Everything  that  could  be  said 
in  reply  Is  insufficient  to  wipe  out  this  re- 
proach. The  result  is  that  the  subject  Is 
usually  avoided  In  the  hofw  that  time,  with 
its  new  problems,  will  make  the  questioners 
forget  their  query.  Por  even  those  who  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  theory  of  collective  guilt 
know  that  they  cannot  answer  otherwise 
than  with  open  self -humiliation. 

The  German  national  spirit  did  not  run 
riot  for  the  first  time  with  national  social- 
ism; Just  as  did  the  national  consciousness 
of  other  peoples,  it  already  fell  prey  to  im- 
passioned nationalism  of  the  18th  century, 
at  least  temporarily.     German  conservatism 


and,  all  the  more  so.  Oerman  liberalism 
were  too  weak  to  prevent  this  impaaatoned 
and  corrupting  outburst.  Later,  defeat  in 
the  First  World  War  and  aoceptanoe  of  the 
war  guilt  imposed  on  Germany  in  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  hindered,  rather  than  aided. 
German  national  conaciousnees  in  recover- 
ing and  returning  to  normal  after  1918.  But 
It  was  national  soclallsni  with  Its  racial  mad- 
ness and  uncontrolled  demands  that  finally 
completely  poisoned  the  feverish  national 
spirit  of  the  Weimar  period.  We  have  seen 
nationalism,  hysterical  nationalism,  at  work 
before  and  since  in  other  countries.  But 
Nazi  racial  hatred  poisoned  German  nation- 
alism to  such  an  extent  that  mass  crimes, 
unequalled  in  modem  history,  could  be  com- 
mitted on  its  behalf.  In  my  opinion  It  Is 
untrue  that  totalitarian  compulsion  alone 
could  bring  about  the  extermination  of  mil- 
lions; this  required  the  deadly  poison  of  an 
Ideology  fanatic  enough  to  produce  the  class 
of  executioners  and  henchmen  needed  for 
such  an  operation. 

Are  the  Germans  changing?  What  are  the 
elements  of  this  change?  Let  me  answer 
these  questions  as  follows  in  summary  form: 

1.  The  change  lies  In  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  basic  change  In  German  politics. 
The  turning  away  of  present  day  German 
politics  from  the  idea  of  the  national  sov- 
ereign state,  and  the  entry  of  the  free  part 
of  Germany  into  the  Integrated  structure  of 
the  European  and  Atlantic  world.  Is  Just  as 
much  a  historically  evidenced  truth  as  Is 
the  spiritual  and  religious  change.  The 
change  not  only  has  altered  the  conception 
of  state,  but  also  has  entered  deeply  Into 
the  national  consciousness  and  has  changed 
that  too.  It  has  not  only  effect^  a  critical 
distance  from  national  socialism,  but  It  has 
also  led  to  its  rejection  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science. It  has  not  only  called  the  plctive  of 
German  history  Into  question,  but  has  also 
changed  the  historical  thinking  of  the  Ger- 
man people. 

2.  The  alms  of  this  German  change  are, 
according  to  the  will  of  all  parties,  powers 
and  groups  represented  In  the  Bundestag  to- 
day, none  other  than  the  strengthening  of 
our  dearly  won,  liberal  constitutional  state. 
In  conformity  with  the  extent  of  Its  power, 
it  1&  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  for  the 
burdens  and  obligations  of  Its  past.  It  also 
sees  the  realization  of  German  national  unity 
as  a  human  obligation  to  Its  17  million  fellow 
countrymen  who  are  being  denied  the  human 
right  of  self-determination.  It  Is  our  aim  to 
live  together  with  them  in  permanent  asso- 
ciation with  the  free  world  and  to  be  a  de- 
pendable partner  of  every  honestly  disposed 
state. 

3.  The  danger  for  the  Germans  is  neither 
the  return  of  national  socialism  In  any  form 
nor  a  turning  towards  conununlsm  or  re- 
venge. The  Internal  danger  for  Germany 
la  much  more  a  spiritual  and  mental  vacuum 
and  the  widespread  illusion  that  this  can 
be  overcome  by  the  maximal  satisfaction 
of  material  needs.  The  external  danger  for 
Germany  Is  the  nonacceptance  of  a  morally 
valid  settlement  by  Soviet  Russia. 

This  survey  of  Germany  has  been  \mder- 
taken  with  careful  consideration  and  in  the 
knowledge  that  only  a  few  indlvidiial  aspects 
of  the  plcttire  could  be  considered  at  all.  In 
almost  everything,  I  have  risked  mentioning 
only  those  aspects  that  had  to  be  mentioned, 
were  questionable  or  which  could  have 
caused  doubt.  Perhaps,  however,  the  effort 
has  enabled  you  to  understand  how  one  Ger- 
man, who  has  made  mistakes,  but  who  has 
nevertheless  striven  toward  sincerity,  sees 
and  feels  able  to  see  Germany  today. 

I  know  quite  well  that  almort  everything 
I  have  said  can  be  seen  two  ways.  Nobody 
need  go  to  any  effort  in  order  to  find  ex- 
amples of  narrowmindedness,  thoughtless- 
ness. Indeed  of  malicious  stubbornness  In 
all  the  aspects  dlscusred  In  this  address. 
But  this  element  Is  not  typical;  It  is  atypical. 


Nevertheleas,  It  Is  there.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  German  people  have  nevar 
been  nor  are  now  identical  units.  The  pic. 
XMI9  that  I  have  drawn  here  on  the  soli  (tf 
Israel  stems  from  the  contact  of  one  German 
with  his  people  In  widely  varying  realms  of 
external  and  Internal  drcvunctance.  It  may 
be  that  the  light  In  which  the  picture  hss 
been  presented  comes,  more  than  I  reallae 
myself,  from  hope  and  from  faith. 

I  confess  that  as  soon  as  I  remind  myeelf 
of  where  and  before  whom  I  have  been 
making  this  effort,  there  fall  on  me  again, 
and  with  terrible  force,  some  of  the  imagss 
and  documents  that  stand  not  only  between 
you  and  the  Germans,  but  also  between  a 
great  part  of  the  worldt  and  my  people. 
Thece  images  of  the  Ruw  suffice  to  reduce 
Ui  Germans  to  sllenceg#it  Is  a  silence  of  the 
shame  and  heartache'f  countless  people  of 
my  people  before  the  people  of  Israel. 


HAZARDS     IN    OXJR     ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  RIBICXDPF.  Mr.  President,  pub- 
lic attention  is  focused  as  never  before 
on  problems  of  environmental  hazards 
and  their  effect  on  our  way  of  life — our 
crops,  on  wildlife  and  on  people  them- 
selves. Actually,  the  problems  have  been 
with  us  for  some  time  and  are  growing 
worse.  Some  hope  that  if  we  ignored 
them  they  would  go  away.  But  that 
hope  is  forlorn.  These  problems  thrive 
on  public  Inertia. 

Rachel  Carson's  book  "Silent  Spring" 
has  awakened  us  all  to  the  hauH-ds  in 
our  environment  that  were  nofrexistent 
25  years  ago.  Her  book,  whidn  has  gen- 
erated much  pubUc  discussion  and  de- 
bate, concentrated  on  the  hazards  of 
chemical  poisons  used  so  abuntantly  to> 
day  to  control  pests,  insects,  plant  dis- 
eases and  so  forth. 

Today  health  authorities  all  over  the 
Nation  are  hunting  down  a  contaminated 
flsh  product  which  is  already  known  to 
have  killed  two  women  in  Detroit.  Mich. 
Most  people  thought  the  high  standards 
required  in  food  production  had  elim- 
inated that  kind  of  hazard.  The  fact  is. 
unfortunately,  that  food  poisoning  is 
still  with  us. 

We  read  with  a  hopeful  "it  cannot 
happen  here"  attitude  of  hundreds  dy- 
ing in  London  as  a  direct  resiilt  of 
breathing  poisonous  air.  We  forget  that 
it  did  happen  here,  in  Donora,  Pa.,  and 
it  can  happen  again  Just  as  it  has  in 
the  past. 

Frequent  reports  of  flsh  kills  in  our 
Nation's  watercourses  go  almost  unno- 
ticed except  by  dedicated  conservation- 
ists and  others  who  have  for  years  fought 
for  adequate  pollution  control  measures 
to  protect  our  streams  and  lakes.  But 
the  problem  of  water  pollution  hits  home 
hard  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
when  hundreds  of  people  contract  in- 
fectious hepatitis  as  a  direct  result  of 
eating  shellfish  taken  from  beds  con- 
taminated with  sewage. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
hazards  confronting  each  one  of  us  in 
his  daily  life.  As  the  summary  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
points  out : 

Man  is  altering  the  balance  of  a  relatively 
stable  system  by  his  pollution  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  smoke,  fumes,  and  particles  from 
fossU  fuels,  industrial  chemicals,  and  radio- 
active   material;    by   his   alteration    of    the 


energy  and  wat«r  balance  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  deforestation,  afforestation,  eultlva- 
tlon  of  land,  shading,  molching,  OTcrgraaing 
grasslands,  reduction  of  evapotranaplrftUon, 
Irrigation,  drainage  of  large  swampUxMls, 
and  the  building  of  clUes  and  highways;  by 
bit  clearing  forests  and  alterations  of  plant 
■xirface  cover,  changing  the  reflectivity  of 
the  earth's  surface  and  soil  structures:  by 
bis  landfiUlng,  construction  of  buildings  and 
seawalls,  and  pollution,  bringing  about  radi- 
cal changes  In  the  ecology  of  estuarlne  areas; 
by  the  changes  he  effects  in  the  biologic  bal- 
ance the  physical  relocation  of  water 
basins  through  the  erection  ot  dams  and 
channel  works;  and  by  the  Increasing  quan- 
tities of  carbon  dioxide  an  industrial  society 
releases  to  the  atmosphere. 

There  Is  a  continuing  worldwide  move- 
ment of  poptilatlon  to  the  cities.  The  pat- 
ems  of  society  are  being  rapidly  rearranged, 
and  new  sets  of  aspirations,  new  evaluations 
of  what  constitutes  a  resource,  and  new  re- 
quirements in  both  type  and  quantity  of  re- 
sources are  resulting. 

The  effects  on  man  himself  ot  the  changes 
bs  has  wrought  in  the  balance  of  great  nat- 
ural forces  and  In  the  new  microenvironment 
which  he  has  created  are  but  dimly  perceived 
and  not  at  all  well  understood. 

It  Is  time  to  take  stock,  to  determine 
where  we  have  been,  where  we  are.  and 
where  we  are  going.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pollute  our  environment  If  we 
are  to  keep  this  earth  habitable.  The 
Washington  Post  last  Saturday  edito- 
rially asked: 

How  close  are  we  coming  to  IClss  Oaraon's 
nightmare  of  a  silent  spring,  In  which  the 
Mdge  la  withered  on  the  lake  and  no  birds 
sing? 

To  find  some  of  the  answers,  at  least, 
win  be  the  purpose  of  the  study  to  be 
conducted  on  "Interagency  Coordina- 
tion in  Environmental  Hazards"  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization  and  In- 
ternational Organizations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcokd  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  for 
April  14  mtitled  "Great  Debate  Over 
Pests— And  PesUcldes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
OiSAT  Dnart  Otkm.  PsJia    Awp  PianciMa 


(By  Lawrence  Oalton) 

Across  the  country  today  people  are  de- 
bating matters  that  once  were  of  concern 
only  to  a  relatively  few  specialists  and  special 
groupa:  conservation  and  nature's  balance, 
and  which  may  be  worse,  depredatory  pests 
or  the  means  used  to  try  to  obliterate  them. 

The  means,  of  course,  are  peeticldee— a 
large  and  rapidly  growing  group  of  c(Kn- 
pounds  designed  to  control  inaecta,  weeds, 
plant  diseaaes,  and  rodents. 

Their  dangers  were  the  theme  of  National 
Wildlife  Week,  recently  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional WUdllfe  Federation.  A  concerned 
Government  has  set  up  a  special  investigat- 
ing group,  a  pesticides  conunittee  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
The  i>e«Ucide  Industry,  which  does  a  MOO 
million  annual  business,  is  disturbed. 

Nature  lovers,  conservationists,  and  others 
who  have  been  warning  for  some  years  that 
pesticides  do  not  stop  with  pests  but  are 
killing  birds,  flsh,  and  small  game  as  well — 
and,  worse  stUl,  constitute  a  vast  threat  to 
human  health — are  delighted  and  encotir- 
aged  that  an  earnest,  rousing  Indictment  l>y 
biologist-author  Rachel  Oarson  In  bar  book 
"Silent  Sprlxtg"  finally  focused  pubUc  atten- 
tion on  the  problem. 


At  the  same  time,  many  scientists — In- 
cluding those  who  recognize  that  there  Is  a 
problem — worry  that.  In  an  emotionally  sur- 
charged atmosphere,  the  public  may  become 
confused  and  xinduly  apprehensive  and  there 
may  be  pressure  for  unwise,  ill-conceived  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  existing — and  the 
development  of  new — ^pesticides;  this,  they 
fear,  could  cause  incalculable  harm. 

Just  how  valuable  and  necessary  are  the 
chemlcalsr  What  is  known — and  what  is 
not — about  their  possible  dangers?  How 
widely  are  they  used,  how  much  abused? 
Are  there  feasible  substitutes  for  them? 
And  can  the  present  furor  serve  a  useful 
purpose? 

Although  chemical  pest  control  has  been 
practiced  to  some  extent  for  centuries — even 
4,000  years  ago,  sulfur  was  being  used  against 
Insects — It  was  the  introduction,  in  1M2, 
of  DDT,  a  potent  synthetic  compound,  that 
opened  up  a  whole  new  era.  With  DDT — 
and,  soon  thereafter,  other  new  synthetics, 
aU  far  more  effective  and  at  much  lower 
rates  of  application  than  anything  kiK>wn 
before — It  came  to  be  considered  practical 
to  use  chemicals  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
to  protect  farm  and  forest  crops  and  for 
public-health  purposes. 

Today  more  than  60,000  compounds,  em- 
ploying 490  basic  chemicals  are  on  the  mar- 
ket. Pesticide  production  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  total  of  at>out  1  billion 
pounds  a  year. 

The  Impact  on  agriculture  has  been  pro- 
fojond.  In  1940,  the  average  farmer  pi(o- 
duoed  enough  for  himself  and  10  others;  In 
1963  he  produced  enotigh  for  26  others. 
Certainly  not  aU  the  productivity  gain  has 
been  due  to  pesticides;  mechanization  and 
genetic  improvemenu  in  crops  and  livestock 
played  important  roles. 

But  some  3.000  si>ecies  of  Insects,  perhaps 
as  many  plant  diseases,  and  an  unknown 
but  huge  number  of  rodents,  weeds,  and 
other  pests  adversely  affect  ctUtlvated  crops 
grown  in  the  United  States.  Even  now,  with 
widespread  use  of  chemicals,  agricxUturai 
pesU  still  cause  an  estimated  $15  billion 
worth  of  crop  destruction  yearly — a  quarter 
of  total  production.  Before,  the  loss  was 
far  greater — sometimes  almost  catastrophic. 

In  1946,  for  example,  blight  attacked  to- 
matoes, destroying  over  60  percent  of  the 
crop  in  10  States;  yields  in  Pennsylvania 
fell  so  precipitously  that  discouraged  farm- 
ers cut  tomato  culture  bfu:k  from  84.200  to 
19,400  acres.  In  the  Midwest,  during  W<x-ld 
War  II,  when  the  European*^ com  borer  at- 
tacked miUlons  of  acres  of  sweet  com,  pro- 
duction of  the  crop  was  largely  abcmdoned. 
It  required  development  of  suitable  chemical 
spray  programs  to  put  the  crops  back  on  an 
econoooically  sound  basis  in  the  two  areas. 

Without  pesticides.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  production  in  the  United  States  of 
apples,  citrus  fruits,  cotton,  and  potatoes 
would  be  reduced  by  60  percent;  of  meat, 
milk,  and  wool  by  about  36  percent. 

Not  Just  helpful,  the  chemlcala  have  be- 
come essential  now — and  for  three  reasons, 
according  to  Dr.  D.  E.  H.  Prear,  profeasor  of 
Agricultural  and  Biological  Chemistry  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University:  (1)  Rapid, 
worldwide  transportation  leads  to  swift  im- 
portation of  many  Insects  and  diseases;  (2) 
farmers  are  going  in  for  intensive  production 
with  hlgh-cost-per-acre  crops,  and  Insects  or 
diseases  that  would  destroy  even  a  small  part 
of  such  a  crop  must  be  eliminated;  and  (8) 
consiuners  who  once,  for  example,  would 
cheerfully  cut  a  worm  from  an  apple  and 
eat  the  remainder,  now  are  accustomed  to 
perfection  and  won't  consider  buying  a 
wormy  apple. 

In  1961,  a  report  of  a  special  conunlttee  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences-National 
Research  OouncU,  a  distinguished  body 
which  serves  as  an  official  scientific  adviser 
to  the  UB.  Govemxnent,  noted:  "It  aeems 
Indicated  the  American  people  cannot  be  fed 


adequately  unless  crops  and  livestock  are 
protected  from  insects  and  other  pests";  and 
chemical  pesticides  today  are  "as  much  a  part 
of  farming  as  the  tractor." 

In  forests  as  well  aa  on  farms,  Inaects,  If 
unchecked,  take  a  huge  toll.  Even  now,  more 
than  160  destructive  types  annually  chew  up 

1  billion  cubic  feet  of  young  forest  growing 
stock  and  7  billion  board  feet  of  saw  timber — 
enough,  it  has  been  estimated,  for  60  percent 
of  the  homes  constructed  annually.  Many 
authorities  foresee  need  for  far  more  in- 
tensive use  of  pesticides  in  the  future  to  meet 
rising  demands  for  forest  products. 

As  for  public  health,  pesticides  are  credited 
with  bringing  profoimd  benefits.  Once  prev- 
alent over  a  large  part  of  the  United  States, 
malaria  has  been  virtually  eradicated  through 
DDT  spraying  (the  disease  still  kUls  a  mil- 
lion annually  elsewhere  and  a  worldwide 
eradication  program  is  underway).  Typhus 
and  dysenteiy  are  kept  In  check  with  the 
help  of  chemical  control  of  insect  vectors. 

"No  less  than  6  mllUon  lives  have  been 
saved,  no  less  than  100  milUon  Mlnirssfts  have 
been  prevented  through  the  use  of  DDT  for 
controlling  malaria,  typhus,  dysentery  and 
many  other  diseases,"  estimates  B.  F.  Knlp- 
ling  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of 
the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriciilture. 

But  if  pesticides  are  valuable,  they  can 
also  be  dangerous  Not  all  are  poisonous  to 
humans,  but  many  are.  In  1961  they  caused 
89  accidental  deaths. 

The  toU.  If  not  huge,  U  deplorable.  But  it 
must  be  viewed  in  perspective,  say  scientists 
who  defend  pesticides.  Almost  twice  as 
many  fatalities  a  year  are  known  to  be 
caused  by  aspirin,  almost  half  as  many  by 
bee  stings.  Moreover,  most  victims  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  children  who  accidentally  get 
hold  of  a  pesticide  and  drink  it,  and,  on  the 
other,  sprayers  who  faU  to  follow  eatabliahed 
safety  rules.  Por  example,  two  farmhands 
dusting  turnips  in  Massachusetts  Ignored  the 
need  for  protective  clothing,  worked  In  Jeans 
and  short-sleeved  shirts,  complained  of  being 
sick  a  few  days  later  at  6  p.m..  were  hos- 
pitalized by  7  p.m.,  and  dead,  despite  treat- 
ment, by  10  pjn. 

"There  has  never  been  one  medically  doc- 
umented death  due  to  proper  use  of  insecti- 
cides," says  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  PubUc  Health.  AU  chem- 
icals have  toxic  levels  if  used  imprtqwrly. 
Even  table  salt.  Innocuous  in  ordinary 
amounts,  becomes  poisonous  in  large— as  it 
did  in  the  tragic  incident  at  a  Binghampton, 
N.T.,  hospital  when  it  was  sobstituted  acci- 
dentally for  sugar  in  formulas  fed  to  babies. 

Before  any  pesticide  can  be  sold  (only  1 
of  2,000  original  candidates  ever  reaches  the 
market),  it  must  undergo  feeding  tests  on 
laboratory  animals  which  may  continue  for 

2  years  or  longer.  With  data  from  such  tests, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  sets  a 
tolerance — an  allowable  level  of  pesticide 
trace  that  may  persist  in  or  on  food  crops 
after  harvest.  The  level  always  is  well  be- 
low any  axnount  that  may  have  begun  to 
produce  trouble  in  test  animals.  "The  safety 
factor  often  is  100.  And  checks  are  made  on 
Interstate  ahipment  of  crops  for  compliance 
with  tolerance  requirements. 

In  a  recently  completed  special  study,  FDA 
scientists  analyzed  food  samples  representing 
the  total  diet  of  a  19-year-old  boy,  statisti- 
cally the  biggest  eater  In  the  U.S.  population. 
The  samples — about  60  pounds  of  groceries. 
1  week's  supply — were  obtained  every  8 
months  from  chain  stores  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area  beginning  In  May  1961  and — 
starting  May  1062 — in  Atlanta,  Minneapolis 
St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco  as  well.  Moet 
foods  showed  no  pesticide  residues;  others 
contained  only  minute  traces.  The  findings 
are  Interpreted  by  the  FDA  as  indicating 
that  the  American  food  supply  Is  safe. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  even  sllghr 
traces  of  DDT  on  food  accumulate  in  human 
ttaaoes.    "Btit  not."  InalsU  Dr.   Stare,      to 
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harmful  lereU.  There  la  no  evidence  that 
111  health  in  man.  except  for  thoae  who  may 
have  a  true  allergy  to  DDfT,  haa  ever  been 
caused  from  DDT  reslduea  on  food." 

Long  before  the  present  furor,  charges 
were  made  that  Increasing  use  of  DDT  and 
other  pesticides  was  linked  to  the  rise  in 
cancer,  hepatitis,  and  many  other  disorders, 
even  Including  sinusitis  and  insanity.  Re- 
viewing the  facts  in  1960.  Dr.  Wayland  J. 
Hayes,  Jr.,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  noted 
that  some  diseases  supposed  to  have  In- 
creased because  of  DDT  had,  in  fact,  shown 
no  increase;  others,  such  as  cancer  and  heart 
trouble,  had  Indeed  increased  but  because 
a  greater  proportion  of  people  were  living  to 
tie  old  enotigh  to  have  them. 

•The  very  existence,"  he  wrote,  "of  highly 
active  compounds,  some  of  which  are  stored 
in  the  tissues  of  a  nutjority  of  people,  re- 
quires prolonged  investigation  of  those  whose 
occupations  enforce  exposxve  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  general  population. 
However,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  •  •  • 
by  irresponsible  statements  *  *  •  in  the  ab- 
sence of  epidemiologic  proof  that  a  wide 
variety  of  Illnesses  from  which  mankind  has 
suffered  for  generations  is  now  caused  •  •  • 
by  the  newer  economic  poisons." 

As  recently  as  the  summer  of  1963,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Joximal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  declared:  "There  is  no  con- 
firmed record  of  clinical  effect  from  eating 
food  treated  with  pesticides  according  to  ap- 
proved agricultural  practice." 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  long- 
term  ingestion  of  pesticide  traces  could,  at 
some  iiotnt  tn  the  future,  impair  fertility. 
and  perhaps  lead  to  genetic  defects.  Respon- 
sible scientists  do  not  outrlghtly  dismiss 
such  possibilities.  "Most  scientists  who  are 
familiar  with  the  field."  says  Dr.  I.  L.  Bald- 
win, professor  of  Agriculture  Biology  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  "feel  that  the  dan- 
ger of  damage  is  slight."  But  they  under- 
score the  need  for  careful,  continuing  re- 
search and.  in  the  meantime,  for  respectful, 
discriminating  use  of  pesticides. 

Some  new  light  on  possible  pestlcldal  ef- 
fects on  human  health — not  from  residues 
on  food  but  from  careless  use  of  sprays — 
comes  in  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  Douglas  Gor- 
don Campbell,  a  psychiatrist  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Medical  School,  who  cites 
a  patient  referred  to  hhn  after  many  medical 
examinations  had  failed  to  show  any  organic 
caiise  for  his  blurred  speech  and  loss  of 
coordination. 

On  a  hunch.  Campbell  had  a  test  made  of 
the  man's  fatty  tissue.  It  showed  six  times 
the  average  amount  of  DDT.  "When  I  asked 
about  insecticides,  he  reported  a  pattern  of 
use  which  corresponded  to  flareups  of  his 
symptoms.  I  am  convinced  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  DDT  poisoning."  So,  be- 
lieves Campbell,  were  a  niunber  of  other 
patients  with  obscure,  seemingly  neurotic 
symptoms,  all  of  whom  were  either  agricul- 
tural workers  or  avid  gardeners. 

When  it  comes  to  wildlife  and  fishery  re- 
sources, pesticides  have  produced  losses, 
sometimes  alarming.  There  have  been  re- 
ports of  marked  declines  in  the  numbers  of 
chickadees,  warblers,  woodpeckers,  blue  Jays, 
thrashers,  and  other  varieties  of  birds  ln> 
some  places. 

One  study  at  Michigan  State  University 
covering  an  area  that  had  370  robins  In  1954' 
revealed  only  16  In  1957  after  3  years  of 
sprajrlng  for  moEquitoes  and  elm  bark 
beetles.  IH)T  apparently  had  st\ick  to  tree 
leaves:  earthwornos  ate  the  poisoned  leaves 
when  they  fell;  robins  were  poisoned  when 
they  ate  the  worms. 

Soon  after  DDT  became  available,  reports 
of  farm-pond  Qsh  kills  began  to  appear.  In 
1950,  extensive  fish  kills  were  noted  simul- 
taneously in  14  fish  streams  tributary  to  the 
Tenneesee  River  in  Alahama.  aad  investiga- 
tion   showed   the  cause    to   b«   insecticMea 


washed  trom  cottoa  fields  wbcn  a  storm 
front  produced  intenstve  tkuatfsvStMywera. 
A  Publle  Health  Service  t»wi^^gi»t«on 
underway  atnc*  1059  tndlcataa  that 
poUutlan  by  petlrtdee  Is  no  small 
But  It  also  appears  that  the  proMam  of 
wildlife  and  fish  losses  has  stemmed  in  large 
part  from  improper  use  of  peatickles. 

"Part  of  these  losses."  says  Dr.  y.  H.  rreed. 
chairman.  Department  of  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, Oregon  State  Ualvcrxlty,  "occurred  at 
a  time  wtien  our  knowledge  concerning  use 
of  these  chemicals  was  Inadequate  to  avoid 
such  unfortunate  incidents.  Today,  how- 
ever, our  more  advanced  knowledge  is  such  as 
to  provide  safeguards.  •  •  •  Suitable  control 
and  oommonsense  In  the  use  at  these  chemi- 
cals need  not  result  in  serious  hazard  to 
either  vaaxk  at  animals." 

Many  of  those  meet  concerned  about  dam- 
age to  wildlife  do  not  make  blanket  con- 
demnations. 

"Many  and  perhaps  most  control  pro- 
grams have  been  conducted  without  causing 
significant  or  longlastlng  effects  upon  wild- 
life," says  Clarence  Cottam,  director  of  the 
Welder  Wildlife  Foundation.  "Theee  gen- 
erally have  been  well  directed  where  a 
minimum  of  poison  has  been  used.  Many 
other  extensive  projects,  some  less  skillfully 
or  less  wisely  directed,  where  large  qxiantlties 
of  highly  toxic,  broad-spectrum,  stable 
poisons  have  been  broadcast,  have  proven 
highly  destructive  to  wildlife  resources." 

In  checking  reporU  ot  sertovis  wildlife 
losses,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  has  found  that 
a  very  high  percentage  relate  to  special  pro- 
grams Involving  less  than  10  percent  o*  all 
acces  treated  with  pesticides.  Such  pro- 
grams— a  notable  example  Is  the  one  against 
the  fire  ant  In  several  Southern  States — are 
aimed  at  total  eradication  rather  than  im- 
mediate practical  control  and  have  used  high 
dosages  of  insecticides. 

"A  review  of  accimiulated  literature  on 
wildlife  losses  •  •  •  seems  to  indicate  clearly 
that  increased  dosage  rates  are  a  major  fac- 
tor. In  such  cases  It  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  control  agencies  to  keep  dosages 
to  the  minimum  required  to  obtain  desired 
results."  the  Academy-Council  report  ob- 
serves. And  It  also  notes  that  pest-control 
agencies  now  are  iislng.  even  in  the  fire-ant 
program,  two  spaced.  low-doM  applications 
that  may  be  Just  as  effective  as  the  one  wal- 
loping dose  that  is  hazardous  to  wildlife. 

Recently,  too.  H.  Page  Nicholson,  Director 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  investigation 
of  water  pollution  by  pesticides,  has  reported 
that  aerial  application  of  the  chemicals  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  acute  fish  poisoning.  "In 
n»any  such  cases,  improved  skill  in  applica- 
tion or  perhaps  repair  of  leaky  equipment 
may  be  an  that  is  necessary  to  mitigate  such 
losses." 

Along  with  consideration  of  revised  leg- 
islation in  some  States  to  tighten  control  of 
airplane  spraying.  Nicholson  also  notes  the 
need  for  better  soil -conservation  practice  to 
retard  siirfaoe-water  runoff,  a  significant 
factor  in  water  contamination.  And  he 
strongly  xirges  better  education  of  farmers, 
pest  control  operators  and  the  public  about 
the  consequences  of  misuse  of  pesticides. 
"Such  instances  as  cleaning  a  spray  rig  in  a 
creek,  letting  a  little  poison  go  into  a 
lake  to  see  what  wo\ild  happen.'  or  similar 
thoughtless  or  careless  acts  too  frequenUy 
have  been  causes  of  serious  episodes." 

An  argument  heard  increasingly  today  is 
that  large-scale  use  of  pesticides  is  upsetting 
natural  balance — that  in  trying  to  supprees 
certain  organisms,  man  has  "tripped  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  populations  by  which  nature 
accomplishes  far-reaching  aims." 

"It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
pesticides  are  used  to  suppress  organisms 
already  out  at  balance."  declares  Kntomolo- 
gtat  George  C.  Decker.  "Nature  reoogniaes  no 
stich    categories    as    pests    (and)    *»~"*»^'*«l 


forms.  •  •  •  in  nature  every  living  organism 
Is  engaged  in  relentless  competition  with 
every  other  organism  upon  wtolch  its  inter- 
ests imping*. 

"Man  Is  part  of  that  environment,  but  by 
virtue  of  a  unique  attribute  called  intel- 
lect •  •  •  has  risen  to  a  position  of  domi- 
nance. •  •  •  in  his  ascent,  man  selected,  pro- 
tested,  and  propagated  certain  plants  and 
animals.  •  •  •  other  species  detrimental  to 
him  or  to  (his  desired)  organisms  he  regards 
as  pests  to  be  suppressed." 

Adds  Chemical  and  Engineering  News,  an 
American  Chemical  Society  publication: 
"Any  human  society  beyond  the  nomadic 
tribes  has  developed  through  assault  on  the 
balance  at  nature." 

Argues  an  editorial  in  the  December  1903, 
issue  of  Progressive  Farmer:  "We  upset  the 
balance  of  nature  to  some  extent  whenever 
we  break  ground  for  a  crop,  kill  a  timber 
wolf,  or  cut  a  tree  to  build  a  house.  It  Is 
unavoidable.  It  is  only  through  distUTl>tng 
nature's  balance  by  intervening  drastically 
in  his  own  behalf  that  man  has  been  able 
to  live  on  earth  In  a  civilised  way." 

What  of  possible  alternatives  to  ekemlcal 
pesticides? 

Parmlng  practices — plowing  under  crop 
^refuse  In  which  pests  otherwise  can  survive 
over  winter,  use  of  crop  rotation  which 
breaks  their  food  chain,  and.  where  posslblt. 
planting  at  dates  unfavorable  for  pests — are 
valuable  but  have  not  unfortunately,  pro- 
vided complete  solutions. 

Nor  have  resistant  crop  varieties.  Whils 
many  plants  have  been  developed  to  resist 
specific  p>e8ts.  they  may  lie  attacked  by 
other  pests — and,  after  a  time,  even  by  new 
tough  strains  of  the  original  pests  against 
which  they  were  bred. 

Parasites  and  disease  organisms  have  been 
Introduced  with  some  success.  One  notable 
example:  \ue  of  imported  tteetles  to  combat 
the  polsonoxis  Klamath  weed,  widespread  la 
Callfomia.  has  returned  some  100.000  acres 
of  land  to  useful  production. 

Sterilization  clearly  has  possibilities.  It 
is  t>elng  used  successfully  in  a  campaign 
against  the  screwworm  fly.  which  attacks 
livestock.  Male  flies  treated  with  radiant 
enerfry  from  cobalt  SO  are  released  In  heavily 
infested  areas.  The  sterile  males  mate  with 
normal  females.  Eggs  are  produced  but 
do  not  hatch.  Since  the  female  screwworm 
mates  only  once,  the  result  is  race  suicide. 

Along  with  radiation,  more  than  2.000 
compounds  have  been  under  study  for  ster- 
llant  activity.  Some  have  been  found 
active  for  houseflles,  mosquitoes  and  Mexi- 
can fruit  flies.  Although  stiU  experimental, 
there  is  reason  now  to  believe.  Dr.  Alexejb 
Borkvac  of  the  Agfrtculture  Department's 
Entomology  Research  Division  reported  re- 
cently, "that  chemosterilants  will,  possibly 
within  the  next  decade,  assume  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  control  and  eradication  of 
many  harmful  insects  and  perhaps  starlings, 
rats,  and  nematodes." 

Recently.  Dr.  R.  A.  Harton  of  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Command  reported  isolation  of  the  sex  at- 
tractant  of  the  fenutle  cockroach,  a  substance 
so  potent  only  a  few  molecules  are  sufllcient 
to  excite  a  mals.  "It  may  be  used  to  control 
the  insect  by  attracting  the  male  to  traps 
baited  with  it."  Dr.  Harton  suggests.  "As 
more  insect  attractants  become  known  and 
available  by  synthesia.  they  can  be  expected 
to  aid  or  even  supplant  existing  methods  of 
control. 

Last  December.  University  of  Hawaii  so- 
olof^sts  reported  that  100  decibels  of  sound 
will  kill  a  cockroach  in  30  seconds  and  that 
male  mosqriltocs  can  be  hired  to  an  electri- 
Qed  screen  by  a  device  which  imitates  ths 
noise  of  female  moequltoes  wings.  Althou^ 
R^ny  practical  obstacles  remain  to  be  over- 
ooane,  the  day  may  come,  ths  rsssarcheis 
reported,  "when  a  person  could  carry  with 
him  a  little  box  about  the  sise  ot  a  portable 


radio  that  would  give  off  a  sound,  preferably 
ultrasonic,  to  drive  insects  from  the  area 
mound  him." 

As  of  now,  however,  chemicals  remain  ths 
mainstay.  Many  who  worry  about  them 
clamor  for  more  intensive  efforts  to  develop 
practical,  nonchsmlcal  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol. And  perhaps  one  healthy  result  of  the 
present  controversy  will  be  increased  em- 
phasis on.  and  financial  support  of,  such 
research. 

There  could  be  other  healthy  resvilts. 

It  seems  clear  that  pesticides  have  made 
Important  contributions  to  hunuui  health 
and  progress  but  that  they  can  be  danger- 
ous when  abused — and  that  they  have  been 
abused  in  the  past. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  even  some  Oov- 
ernment  agencies  have  been  callovis  in  carry- 
ing out  pest-control  programs,  failing  to  give 
enough  consideration  to  haaards  to  animals 
and  to  how  pesticides  could  be  used  with 
minimum  risk. 

In  June  1961,  before  the  present  contro- 
versy erupted,  a  Federal  Pest  Control  Re- 
view Board  was  appointed  to  scrutinize  Fed- 
eral agency  programs.  It  points  to  some 
progress  in  promoting  more  refined  and  safer 
techniques — for  example,  substitution  of  spot 
treatment  of  breeding  areas  of  grasshoppers 
and  Mormon  crickets  in  the  West  to  head 
off  incipient  infestations,  in  place  of  wide- 
spread aerial  spraying  after  pest  populations 
have  built  up. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  board  be 
given  definite  authority  by  law  to  review, 
modify  or  veto  pest-control  programs  pro- 
posed by  Federal  agencies.  The  special  Pesti- 
cide Conunlttee  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  set  up  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1963  to  review  the  whole  problem  of 
pesticides,  may  have  something  to  say  on 
this  score  along  with  making  recommenda- 
tions for  other  measures 

It  has  been  suggested,  too,  that  other 
States  might  well  follow  the  lead  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  now  has  a  pesticide  board 
in  the  State  department  of  public  health 
with  power  to  license  aerial  sprayers  and 
others  who  apply  pesticides  commercially 
and  to  Issue  ruletf  and  regulations  covering 
application  of  pesticides  to  protect  public 
health,  wildlife,  waters  and  other  natiutU  re- 
sotvces. 

But  even  the  best  Isslslatlon  cannot  solve 
the  whole  problem.  Pesticides  would  seem 
to  belong  in  the  same  category  as  automo- 
biles— with  great  jMtentlal  for  good  or  harm, 
depending  upon  how  they  are  \ised.  An(f\the 
present  controversy,  If  It  teaches  not  omf^ 
farmers  and  pest-control  operators  but  every 
home  gardener  and  housewife  to  respect  and 
use  them  with  caution,  will  have  served  a 
very  great  purpose. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  past  few  months  there  has 
been  a  preponderance  of  articles  In  our 
Nation's  newspapers  on  the  Cuban  sit- 
uation. Nearly  every  syndicated  writer 
has  devoted  at  least  one  column  to  this 
subject,  and  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
there  Is  hardly  a  dally  newspaper  In  our 
country  that  has  not  expressed  an  edi- 
torial opinion  on  the  matter. 

Although  the  positions  taken  in  these 
articles  range  from  advocacy  of  a  X3B.- 
led  Invasion  of  Cuba  to  a  policy  of  tem- 
porary containment  and  coexistence, 
they  all  a^ree  that  Castro-communism 
cannot  be  i>ermanently  tolerated  In  the 
hemisphere  and  that  something  must  be 
done  to  eradicate  It  once  and  for  all. 

This  preoccupation  over  Cuba  among 
our  news  media,  not  only  in  the  abund- 
ance of  printed  words  but  also  in  the 


general  tenor  of  the  articles,  I  believe 
Inflects  two  things.  First  oi  all,  the 
American  people  are  deeply  concerned 
over  Cuba  and  regard  it  as  a  seriotis 
threat  to  world  peace.  Secondly,  be- 
cause Cuba  does  not  lend  Itself  to  an 
easy  solution  and  because  the  problem 
has  had  such  a  long  and  unsatisfactory 
history,  there  Is  the  feeling  that  some- 
how from  the  outpouring  of  words,  the 
careful  analysis  of  past  events,  and  the 
calculated  appraisal  of  future  conse- 
quences and  alternatives,  someone 
might  stumble  upon  an  answer  to  this 
difficult  problem. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  Almost  every  article  on  Cuba  that 
I  have  read  in  the  past  3  months — and 
there  have  been  many — goes  to  great 
lengths  to  explain  why  the  United  States 
cannot  and  must  not  support  an  in- 
vasion from  its  shores  and  warns  that 
a  blockade  of  the  island  might  lead  us 
into  a  direct  confrontation  with  Russia 
and  perhaps  nuclear  war.  And  with 
these  observations,  I  generally  agree. 

But  is  there  not  some  course  of  action 
we  can  follow  which,  while  avoiding  a 
conflict  of  American  and  Russian 
troops,  will  provide  a  realistic  and  long- 
range  solution  to  the  Cuban  affair?  I 
believe  there  is. 

On  March  15  of  this  year  I  made  a 
lengthy  Senate  speech  on  Cuba,  in 
which  I  proposed  that  the  United  States 
recognize  a  Cuban  Government  in  exile. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  expound  on  this  pro- 
posal, as  I  am  sure  that  my  Senate  col- 
leagues who  are  Interested  In  this  Idea 
can  refer  to  the  Congressional  Record 
of  the  aforementioned  date. 

I  would  not  be  presumptuous  enough 
to  state  that  my  plan  provides  the  only 
possible  solution  to  the  Cuban  situation. 
But  I  do  submit  that  it  has  as  its  final 
goal  the  ridding  from  the  hemisphere 
of  Fidel  Castro  and  communism,  and 
proposes  to  do  this  with  the  least  possible 
Involvement  of  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  offer  to  the  displaced 
refugees  from  Cuba — men  and  women 
who  have  been  driven  from  their  home- 
land because  they  refuse  to  knuckle  un- 
der the  Communist  dictatorship — some 
source  of  hope.  We  must  do  more  than 
pay  Up  service  to  the  sacrifices  which 
they  have  made  for  the  ideals  of  indi- 
vidual libei-ty  and  democracy  which  we 
in  this  country  extol.  This  must  be  done 
if  we  are  not  to  suffer  a  tremendous  loss 
of  prestige  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And 
it  must  be  done  to  provide  much  needed 
inspiration  to  the  Cuban  refugees,  lest 
they  become  completely  disillusioned 
with  democracy  as  a  way  of  life  and  a 
form  of  government. 

Furthermore,  all  Latin  Americans 
must  know  that  we  mean  what  we  say 
about  communism;  that,  actually,  not 
only  will  we  make  speeches  about  it;  but 
also  we  will  in  fact  oppose  it  and  we  will 
help  others  to  oppose  it.  and  that  our 
opposition  is  total  and  unrelenting. 

Anyone.  I  am  sure,  who  has  been  read- 
ing the  papers  in  the  past  few  dasrs  will 
agree  that  our  relations  with  the  Cuban 
exiles  in  the  United  States  have  never 
been  worse.  While  not  having  all  the 
facts  in  the  matter,  or  being  in  a  position 


to  make  a  Judgmoit  In  the  dispute,  I  do 
believe  that  the  frustration  and  resent- 
ment which  exists  among  the  exiles  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
see  any  U.S.  proposal  being  thought  out. 
much  less  implemented,  to  bring  about 
the  downfall  of  Castro  communism. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  while  the  United 
States  has  a  great  stake  in  freeing  Cuba, 
this  is  essentially  a  problem  of  the 
Cubans  and  the  Latins.  It  is  not  the 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  send 
a  division  of  marines  into  Cuba,  but  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  up  to  the  UAited 
States  to  help  develop  an  effective  plan, 
a  plan  that  places  the  major  responsibil- 
ity for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  in  the 
hands  of  the  Cubans  and  Latins  oi  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  In  this  way 
the  final  program  undertaken  would  be 
one  of  Cubans  versus  Cubans,  and  Latins 
versus  Latins. 

Recognition  of  a  Cuban  government 
in  exile,  I  believe,  is  the  best  way  to 
make  a  start  towsird  eliminating  com- 
munism In  Cuba  from  the  hemisphere. 
Based  in  some  Central  American  coun- 
try and  headed  by  Cubans,  assisted  by 
Latins,  an  exile  government  would  nec- 
essarily require  the  material  and  finan- 
cial assistance  of  the  United  States. 
But  Ihe  manpower,  the  involvement  of 
military  troops — should  that  unhappy 
situation  ever  occur — and  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  use  of  arms,  would 
rest  collectively  upon  all  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere,  and  not  primarily  upon 
the  United  States. 

Because  I  believe  in  this  program  and 
think  it  should  be  affcutled  the  c(»isid- 
eration  of  those  nations  and  peoples 
whose  task  it  would  be  to  implement  this 
plan,  I  again  recommend  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
be  called  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
for  their  evaluation  a  proposal  calling 
for  recognition  of  a  Cuban  government  in 
exile. 

In  suggesting  this  action,  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  force  my  idea  for  an  exile 
government  on  the  United  States  or  any 
nation  in  the  hemisphere. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that 
since  I  first  offered  this  proposal  nearly 
2  years  ago,  a  number  of  spokesmen  from 
Latin  America,  representing  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  have  exhibited  an  interest 
and  a  desire  to  see  an  exile  government 
for  Cuba  established. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  tat  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  In  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  15,  Max  Freedman,  whose 
literary  style  and  artistry  in  the  use  of 
the  E^lish  language  are  imezcelled. 
mentioned  in  his  column  my  idea  for  a 
Cuban  government  in  exile.     Although 
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Mr.  Freedman  opposes  ttiis  plan  for  aer- 
eral  reaaotM.  be  sUtes  ttiat  tt  has  gained 
some  strength. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiM  ooo- 
sent  to  have  Inda^  tai  the  Racoas  at 
this  point  the  article  by  Max  Freedman 
to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  obleetkMi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  foUows: 

SoLTTTTOH  DC  CuBA  Wnx  NoT  Bx  Crzap U.S. 

ArrmjoE  TOwabd  Sulsb  Rbtlscts  Absenck 
or  Dnitt  Ajcomts 


(By  Max  Freedman) 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  ha«  deserved,  and 
has  received,  a  widespread  rebuke  for  his 
slapdash  and  mean-spliited  coxmnents  on  the 
Cuban  problem.  It  Is  the  haginning  at  wis- 
dom. In  everything  that  ooncems  Cuba,  to 
resist  the  allur«nent  of  cheap  solutions. 
This  lesson  Is  particularly  true  about  the 
role  of  the  Cuban  refugees. 

One  m\ist  be  strangely  Insensitive  to  the 
suffering  of  the  Cuban  people  to  look  with 
anything  but  admiration  and  respect  upon 
the  determination  of  these  refugees  to  over- 
throw the  Castro  regime.  Many  of  these 
people  know  from  cruel,  personal  experience 
the  magnitude  of  the  tyranny  which  has 
caught  Cuba  in  iU  grip.  AU  of  them  resent 
Cuba's  Inglorious  drift  into  Communist  servi- 
tude. They  are  ready  to  flght,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  die,  for  the  redemption  of  their 
country.  Their  devotion  Is  In  the  great  tra- 
~  dltlon  at  freedom.  Only  a  churl  would  ques- 
tion the  credsntlals  of  their  faith  or  remain 
skeptical  about  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
liberty  over  despotism. 

But  Idealism  by  itself  does  not  make  a 
policy.  The  harsh  tasks  which  confront  the 
refugees  and  the  American  Oovemment  re- 
quire the  most  careful  exercise  of  resp>onslble 
Judgment.  They  require  the  selection  of  the 
right  men.  the  right  obJecUves,  and  the  right 
time.  Otherwise  the  enterprise  of  Cuban 
freedom  will  flounder  In  falliire. 

There  is  a  conunon  lAipression.  i^oss 
popularity  does  not  atone  for  its  error,  that 
the  Kennedy  administration  in  some  craven 
way  has  kept  the  refugee  leaders  from  more 
resolute  action.  This  version  of  recent 
events  will  be  supported  by  no  ofBclal  In 
Washington  who  has  been  given  a  significant 
part  tn  the  shaping  of  Cuban  policy.  Tb« 
administration,  despite  many  contrary  ru- 
mors, haa  vetoed  or  diluted  no  heroic  pro- 
gram of  unified  acUon  for  the  suffldent  rea- 
son that  no  such  program  has  been  presented. 
It  is  dramatic  but  misleading  to  picture  the 
Cuban  refugee  leaders  as  men  aflame  with  a 
noble  purpose  which  they  are  unable  to  reach 
because  of  the  awkward  timidities  of  Ameri- 
can oflldals. 

It  is  closer  to  ths  mark  to  suggest  that  ths 
refugees  mtist  still  eompoae  all  their  dlfler- 
ences  and  agree  on  a  policy  that  can  be 
defended  in  terms  of  success  and  not  merely 
in  terms  of  splendid  aspiration.  Sweeten- 
ing one's  judgment  with  every  measxire  of 
generosity,  it  is  still  necessary  to  say  that 
the  reftigse  leadsrs  have  not  always  been  the 
wisest  or  the  most  farsighted  eouiveUars  on 
Cuban  policy. 

Perhaps  it  Is  unreasonable  to  espect  this 
wisdom  from  men  suffering  such  adversity. 
But  here  Is  one  neglected  element  of  the 
problem  that  deserves  to  be  taken  into  ao- 
count  before  the  United  States  makes  Its 
next  move  In  Cuban  affairs. 

Nor  Is  it  possible  to  Ignore  this  problem 
when  one  weighs  the  risks  aad  the  gains  oif 
forming  a  Cuban  OaTenuaSufe-la-exIle  en- 
titled to*  full  and  open  support  tttma  tbe 
United  States.  This  proi^osal,  first  sdvaooed 
many  months  ago  by  Senator  SiCATBBa, 
Democrat,  of  Florida,  had  a  dusty  reoepUon 
but  It  has  gained  strength,  if  only  because 
of  the  failure  at  better  ideas  to  anerie  la 


tbe  d^ate.     More  will  be  heaid  of  it  ta 

coining  weeks. 

TlM  history  of  governments  in  exile  ta  not 
enoouragtng.  Few  c€  then  vyr  succeed  in 
becoming  the  real  government  ot  the  coun- 
try for  a  significant  period.  Think  back  to 
the  days  of  the  last  war.  Axtuster  of  exiled 
gavemn\ents  took  refuge  In  Yondon. 

They  had  access  to  the  BtfUsh  and  Amer- 
ican governments.  In  some  cases  thsy  **t^ 
promises  of  political  and  military  support. 
But  in  the  nuiin  this  comradeship  was  a 
delusion.  Svents  went  their  own  way.  and 
the  chatter  of  exiled  leaders  signified  little. 
The  most  notable  exception  was  General 
de  Gaulle,  and  he,  significantly  enough,  was 
always  the  exile  who  showed  the  greatest 
Independence  m  his  dealings  with  Washing- 
tan  and  London. 

Has  this  experience  any  meaning  for  Cuba 
today?  It  has  a  direct  lesson  for  the  refugee 
leaders  no  less  than  for  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  may  blunder 
Into  a  premature  and  avoidable  risk  if  it 
sponsors  a  Cuban  Oovemment  in  exile  now. 
It  may  choose  the  wrong  men  for  such  a 
government.  There  are  other  objectlana,  but 
that  one  ta  enoiigh  to  Justify  paUent  analysis 
before  any  final  Judgment  is  nuuta.  The 
Cuban  leaders  must  ask  themselves  whether 
they  would  really  wish  to  be  thu«  IdenUfled. 
In  public,  as  the  clients  and  wards  of  the 
United  States.  That  may  not  be  the  pas- 
sage to  power  in  Cuba^ 

The  future  of  Cuba  wUl  be  determined 
less  by  Washington  or  Miami  than  by  what 
happens  Inside  Cuba  itself.  The  refugees 
and  the  American  Government  can  succeed 
In  their  common  task  only  if  they  place 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  emergent 
forces  in  Cuba  that  will  one  day  be  domi- 
nant in  a  free  country.  That  day  may  not 
be  as  dtatant  as  the  impatient  advocates  of 
immediate  action  now  fear.  It  certainly  will 
never  be  hastened  by  the  reckless  advice 
of  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Mr.  SMATHERS,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  the  T.«tHn  American 
nations,  upon  closer  examination  of  this 
pnHxieal  for  a  Cuban  goremment  In 
exile,  will  also  reject  it  as  being  inf  easible, 
or  because  the  time  is  not  "ripe"  for. 
undertaking  this  kind  of  program.  I 
only  ask  that,  by  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States,  we 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  decide-^ 
no  matter  what  their  dedslan  may  be. 

It  is  ray  ludgment  that  after  all  the 
facts  are  in  and  the  situation  eareftilly 
weighed,  the  Organization  of  American 
States  a^  conclude  that  recogniticn  of 
a  Cuban  government  in  exile  is  the  best 
course  of  action  on  which  we  should 
embark  in  order  to  free  the  hemisphere 
from  Castro  and  communism. 

Some  time  ago.  our  esteemed  majority 
leader,  the  great  Senator  fi-om  Montana 
[Mr.  MAHsmiB].  encouraged  all  those 
who  have  constructive  solutions  to  the 
Cuban  problem  to  come  forth  with  them. 
I  have  done  so.  In  some  areas  my  plan 
has  been  criUcized,  but  I  submit  tliat  at 
least  one  «f  its  virtues  is  that  it  is  a  plan, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  con- 
structive plan  that  has  been  proposed. 
I  think  it  will  work. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  may  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFESLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  txook 
Montana. 

Mr.  MAK8F1ELD.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  shortly  I  in. 
tend  to  make  some  reraatlcs  on  the  Cuban 
situation,  and  most  especially  on  the 
speech  being  made  during  the  noon  hour 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KeatdigI.  I  may  say,  though,  relative 
to  what  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Florida  has  Just  said,  that  he  has  of. 
fered  proposals,  that  his  statements  on 
the  Cuban  situation  have  not  been  gen- 
eral, and  one  particular  prt^osal.  his 
idea  of  a  govemment-in-exile.  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  because  we  can- 
not operate  with  12  major  groups  of 
Cubans,  and  numerous  smaller  groups 
going  off  in  all  directions.  That  has  been 
one  of  the  weaknesses  in  our  relations 
between  the  Cubans-ln-exile  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  That 
is  one  of  the  weaknesses  which  must  be 
corrected  before  any  effective  policy  can 
be  found. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida for  being  consistent  in  this  instance, 
as  he  has  in  the  others,  and.  most  im- 
portant, for  coming  here  with  proposals 
which  he  thinks  will  be  effective  and 
which  are  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


MIDDLE  EAST  POLICY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  in  recent  weeks  a  number  of 
disturbing  reports  have  appeared  in  the 
press  regarding  the  growing  missile  ca- 
pacity of  Nasser's  Egypt.     The  fact  that 
these  missiles  are  being  built  with  the 
help  of  German  scientists,  mafiy  of  whom 
are  former  Naxis.  is  a  bitter  reminder 
that  evils  spawned  by  their  Hitler  regime 
still  exist.    There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
how  President  Nasser  intends  to  use  these 
short-range  weapons;  they  are  and  will 
be  a  direct  threat  to  Israel,  still  the  No.  1 
enemy  of  the  Arab  States.    In  the  shift- 
ing morass  of  Arabian  politics,  with  its 
constantly  changing  alliance^  and  re- 
gimes, the  one  solid  ground  of  agreement 
has  been  the  irrational  hatr«d  for  the 
free,   democratic  State  of  Israel.     The 
dangers  of  this  situation  are  now  in- 
creased by  the  new  alllanee  of  iBaq,  Syria, 
and  Egypt — all  three  ancient  enemies  of 
Israel.     Syria  and  Egypt  both  border  di- 
rectly on  Israel,  while  the  well-equipped 
anny  of  Iraq  is  separated  only  by  the 
small  glngdom  of  Jordan.    Israel  had 
some  respite  while  General  Kassem  ruled 
Iraq  and  the  Arab  world  was  split  by  his 
bitter  feud  with  Nasaer.    With  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  United  Arab  Republic. 
Iraq,  Egypt,  and  Syria  will  again  con- 
stitute a  powerful  threat  to  her  aecurity. 
Mr.  President,  our  ties  with  Israel  have 
been  close  from  the  very  foundation  of 
that  country.     We  have   watched  with 
sympathy  and  admiration  her  struggle 
for  independence  and  her  growth  as  a 
free  and  democratic  nation.    In  the  be- 
ginning many  thought  that  this  small 
country    could    not   long   survive.    But 
Israel,  approaching  her  15th  anniversary, 
has  grown  to  a  point  where  she  is  now 
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lending  valuable  technical  assistance  to 
.  the  developing  nations  of  Africa.  Yet.  tn 
a  part  of  tbe  world  where  politics  are  too 
often  marred  by  bloody  revolutions,  dic- 
tatorial rule  and  feudal  deagpotlsm.  Israel 
has  always  remained  faithful  to  free 
democratic  Institutions.  The  progress  of 
Israel  is  vivid  proof  that  even  in  the 
Middle  East  a  nation  can  defend  itself 
and  develop  its  economy  without  recourse 
to  authoritarian  nile.  Israel  has  alwasrs 
exemplified  the  ideals  of  the  free  world. 
Are  Egyptian  threats  to  Israel  genuine 
or  only  for  propaganda  purposes?  It 
does  not  seem  logical  that  a  country  with 
the  meager  capital  resources  of  Egy]7t 
would  spend  the  vast  sums  required  for 
missile  development  just  for  their  parade 
value.  Neither  can  these  weapons  be 
dismissed  as  defensive,  for  the  facts 
show  the  weapons  are  ground-to-ground 
missiles  with  the  range  to  strike  Israel's 
major  cities.  If  President  Nasser  ever 
decides  to  use  the  missiles  he  has  de- 
reloped  at  such  great  expense,  they  will 
give  him  a  very  great,  and  possibly  deci- 
sive, military  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  the  delicate  balance  of 
power  in  the  Middle  East  has  m£Llntalned 
a  precarious  peace  so  far.  It  is  now 
uiuiergolng  a  radical  shift.  The  Middle 
East  is  beginning  Its  own  small-scale  ver- 
sion of  the  expensive  East-West  arms 
race.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Israel 
is  developing  a  nuclear  capacity  of  her 
own,  a  nuclear  capacity  that  would  prob- 
ably be  turned  to  warlike  uses,  if  the 
external  threats  become  great  enough. 
We  face  an  explosion  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  tlnderbox  that  would  endanger 
the  life  of  our  faithful  friend,  Israel,  and 
open  the  way  for  renewed  Russian  inter- 
vention. Now  is  the  time  to  press  for  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  issues  that 
divide  Israel  from  her  neighbors  before 
negotiations  have  to  be  conducted  in  the 
heat  and  confusion  of  a  crisis 
atmosphere.  We  must  continue  to  make 
every  effort,  both  through  the  United 
Nations  and  our  own  diplomacy,  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  standing  by 
while  the  forces  for  conflict  gain  mo- 
mentum. Nothing  is  more  tempting  to  a 
potential  aggressor  than  the  feeling  that 
he  might  be  able  to  get  away  with  some- 
thing. Let  Nasser  be  absolutely  sure 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  start- 
ing a  war  against  Israel. 

There  are  three  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power 
and  the  peace  of  the  Middle  East.  First, 
this  Government  should  reaffirm  our  In- 
tention to  uphold  our  moral  obligation 
to  defend  the  independence  of  IsraeL 

Secondly,  the  strongest  pressure  should 
be  brought  to  bear  on  Egypt,  already  a 
substantial  beneficiary  of  our  aid.  to 
abandon  the  senseless  development  of 
unnecessary  missiles.  Just  because 
Egypt  has  in  recent  months  adopted  a 
strongly  an tl -Communist  line  does  not 
give  her  an  absolute  guarantee  of  UJB. 
aid.  parUcularly  if  this  aid  is  Indirectly 
used  to  threaten  the  security  of  other 
nations. 

Thirdly,  we  should  also  call  upon  the 
German  Government  to  use  every  legal 
means  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
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their  citizens  in  this  deadly  work.  Al- 
though we  caxmot  blame  the  German 
Government  for  the  luiworthy  actions  of 
some  of  her  citizens,  Germany  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  to  do  everything  in 
her  power  to  put  an  end  to  their  actlvi- 
Ues. 

The  aim  of  our  Middle  Eastern  foreign 
policy  is  not  merely  making  sure  that 
everyone  is  suitably  an ti -Communist. 
Our  goal  is  to  insure  the  peaceful  politi- 
cal and  economic  development  of  all' the 
Middle  Eastern  nations.  If  these  na- 
tions become  truly  Independent  and  eco- 
nomically strong  nations  providing  a 
decent  life  for  their  people,  we  would 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  Communist 
infiltration.  But  the  outbreak  of  war 
would  mean  the  total  failure  of  our  Mid- 
dle Elastern  policy.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  sure  that  such  a  war  never  comes 
about,  however  small  the  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Newsweek 
magazine  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  describe  the 
dangerous  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

(Prom  Newsweek,  Apr.  18,  1983 1 

ROCKXTS    IN    EGTPT 

Once  before  the  small  one  had  entered 
Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Ourlon's  office  in 
Jenisalem.  All  he  said  was:  "Adolf  Elch- 
mann  Is  captured.  He  is  on  tils  way  to 
Israel."  Ben-Gurlon  held  out  his  arms  and 
embraced  Iser  Helperln,  his  secret  service 
chief.  Last  week,  the  small  one  was  back 
again,  visiting  the  Prime  Minister  at  a  vaca- 
tion hotel  on  the  banks  of  Lake  llberlas. 
By  the  time  the  interview  was  over,  Helperln 
knew  that  he  had  to  resign  over  a  nuitter  of 
policy — and  he  did.  -       t 

Helperln  quit  because  his  latest  mission 
had  carried  him  Into  the  delicate  realm  of 
international  poUtlcs — particularly  tbe  re- 
lations between  Israel  and  West  Germany. 
In  hU  efforto  to  see  to  It  that  the  300  German 
technicians  who  work  in  Egypt's  Military 
Factory  333  return  home,  he  has  poached  on 
B-O'8  particular  strategy  to  keep  Israel  and 
West  Germany  on  amicable  terms. 

MUitary  Factory  333  (mainly  devoted  to 
the  assembly  of  small  Jet  trainers)  U  the 
place  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Nile,  near  Cairo, 
where  the  Egyptians  are  reported  to  be  pro- 
ducing grouDd-to-ground  rockets.  By  mod- 
em standards,  these  missiles  are  not  very 
good,  hardly  more  advanced  than  the  VS's 
which  Hitler  rained  down  on  Antwerp  during 
World  War  II.  This  reflection  U  of  little 
consolation  to  the  Israelis,  for  there  Is  no 
defense  against  these  rockete  with  their  high 
explosives  and  they  are  powerful  enough  to 
reach  Israel's  crowded  cities. 

The  key  German  rocketeers — perhaps  12 
altogether — are  headed  by  Prof.  Wolfgang, 
Pllz.  a  silver-haired  veteran  of  Nasi  wartime 
rocket  development.  Protected  by  a  heavy 
security  guard,  tbe  team  Uvea  In  and  around 
the  fashionable  Kubba  suburb  ot  Cairo, 
changing  residence  every  few  months  and 
never  appearing  in  public. 

THX    PAST 

Other  sclentiste  and  technicians  in  Egypt — 
around  200  of  them — are  working  on  the 
prototype  of  a  supersonic  Jet  fighter  for  Pres- 
ident Nasser.  The  brains  behind  the  team, 
from  his  headquarters  in  Augsburg,  is  Hitler's 
aoe  designer  Willy  Messerschmitt.  whose 
planes  gave  the  Liif twaffe  air  supremacy  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  World  War  n.    Two  of 


Messerschmitt^  top  men  in  BgypC  are  tormmr 
Naato.  Ftatimaad  Brandncr.  a  51 -year-old 
Austrian,  was  a  ookmel  tn  Hitler's  Storm 
Troops.  Senior  medical  oOoer  of  the  team 
is  the  notorious  Hans  Elsele,  who  conducted 
human  guinea  pig  ezperlmente  at  Bueben- 
wald. 

These  scientists  have  been  living  danger- 
ously in  recent  m>onths.  Although  there  Is 
no  concrete  proof.  It  would  seem  that  they 
have  been  hounded  by  the  agents  of  the 
small  one.  Six  Egyptian  workers  were  killed 
when  they  opened  a  crate  and  picked  up  a 
book  of  Instructions  that  blew  up.  The  Ger- 
man wife  of  Egyptian  scientist  Hassan  Kamel 
was  killed  when  a  bomb,  intended  for  her 
husband,  exploded  in  a  plane  over  Germany. 
One  German  rocket  expert.  Heinz  Krug.  work- 
ing for  the  Egyptians,  mysteriously  disap- 
petu-ed,  and  Is  rumored  to  be  In  tbe  hands 
of  the  Israeli  secret  police. 

THX    KNEICT 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Ben-Gurion  Is 
against  this  campaign  of  intimidation.  But 
he  does  believe  that  It  shovild  not  lnterf«« 
with  good  relations  with  West  Germany, 
particularly  as  Bonn  is  sUU  sending  Israel 
payments  under  its  SSao  mUlion  reparation 
agreement.  Helperln  evidently  didn't  agree, 
since  he  launched  a  worldwide  press  attack 
that  tried  to  place  the  blkme  on  Adenauer's 
government  for  condoning  a^aal -like  effort 
to  help  Nasser,  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  Jews. 
Moreover,  the  ominous  fact  that  Egypt  may 
soon  possess  an  arsenal  of  ground-to-ground 
high-explosive  missiles  was  obscured  by  in- 
flammatory talk  of  nuclear  and  bacteriologi- 
cal warheads. 

The  whole  affair  has  actually  deeply  em- 
barrassed the  West  German  Oovemment 
which  Is  trying  to  live  down  its  Nazi  pcwt. 
Bonn's  Foreign  Minister  is  serloxisly  consid- 
ering canceling  passporte  held  by  the  sclen- 
tiste if  they  continue  their  mlssUe-bullding 
activities  in  Kgjpt. 

IsaAXL's  Skcxtkitt  ' 

The  American  anxiety  about  armamente 
in  the  Middle  East  was  inadequately  re- 
flected in  Under  Secretary  of  Btete  Harrl- 
man's  curious  letter  to  a  New  York  Con- 
gressman. Writing  to  LcoNABO  Pabbstein, 
Mr.  Harrlman  said  that  alarm  over  Ger- 
man sclentiste  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
was  exaggerated— After  all.  if  the  Germans 
weren't  there.  Bg3rpt  would  be  more  depend- 
ent on  the  Soviet  Union  for  developing  mis- 
siles and  Jet  aircraft.  This  oomes  close  to 
arguing  that  we  should  be  grateful  for  the 
Soviet  forces  in  Cuba  becatise  otherwise 
there  might  be  a  Chinese  army  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

What  is  missing  in  Mr.  Harriman's  note — 
and  Indeed  in  most  of  the  lofty  Stete  De- 
partment utterances  on  the  Middle  East — is 
any  real  feeling  for  the  plight  of  Israel.  Here 
is  a  tiny  country  wholly  surrounded  by  na- 
tions that  have  sworn  Ite  elimination.  The 
United  Arab  Republic,  now  flushed  with  po- 
litical success  in  Iraq  and  Syria.  Is  on  the 
verge  of  developing  ground-to-ground  mis- 
siles that  could  rain  terror  on  Israel.  It  is 
of  small  comfort  to  Israel  that  these  may  be 
good.  non-Communist  missiles  develoi}ed 
with  the  help  of  Germans  so  thoroughly 
anti-Russian  that  some  of  them  worked  for 
mtier. 

The  air  surely  ought  to  be  cleared,  and 
quickly,  by  a  reassertlon  of  American  inter- 
est in  the  ecmtinued  security  of  Israel.  Of 
course  this  will  be  Interpreted  by  some  Arabs 
as  further  tribute  to  the  so-called  "Jewish 
vote"  which.  like  a  pernicious  ectoplasm.  Is 
supposed  to  permeate  American  policy.  But 
where  was  the  Jewish  vote  at  the  height  of 
an  election  campaign  in  1958  when  the 
United  Stetes  not  only  opposed  Israeli  ag- 
gression but  also  Great  Britain  and  France — 
all  partners  in  the  folly  of  Sues? 
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Zn  point  of  fact,  tha  United  States  haa 
leaned  over  backward  to  encourage  cordial 
relations  witb  Prealdent  Naaaar  and  all  other 
Arab  State*.  Then  1«  broad  sympathy  for 
the  social  goals  of  the  United  Arab  Bepubllc. 
This  support  has  taken  concrete  form  In  for- 
eign aid,  and  In  the  case  of  recognizing  the 
republican  r^lme  of  Yemen.  Washington 
has  crawled  out  on  a  limb  In  good  part  In 
order  to  dem<»istrate  good  faith  toward  Arab 
nationalism. 

But  If  the  United  Arab  Republic  Is  deter- 
mined to  develop  an  offensive  mlssUe  capac- 
ity, then  it  should  be  made  plain  that  the 
United  States  will  not  simply  express  pained 
disapproval  and  find  comfort  In  the  political 
purity  of  the  weapons.  Oround-to-ground 
missiles  would  place  Israel  at  a  perilous  dis- 
advantage, even  if  conventional  bombs  were 
lodged  in  their  nose.  Ifisslles  can  strike  at  a 
comp>act  target  and  nuUlfy  the  reserve  power 
of  Israel's  Army.  If  Mr.  Nasser  develops  an 
operational  offensive  missile,  then  there  will 
be  no  alternative  but  to  see  that  Israel  has 
an  adeqiiate  deterrent  capacity  too. 

No  American  can  contemplate  without  sor- 
row such  an  escalation  In  the  Middle  East 
arms  race.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  g^iven 
tacit  recognition  to  the  delicate  balance  of 
force*  In  the  area;  though  Moscow  has  been 
willing  to  provide  defensive  missiles  to  Arab 
countries.  It  has  stopped  short  of  assistance 
It  eqtilpping  Iraq  or  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic with  offensive  ballistic  missiles. 

The  Immediate  task  of  American  diplo- 
macy Is  to  explore  every  reasonable  means  of 
cxirtalllng  arms  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East  on  a  multilateral  4Muis.  Specifically, 
this  could  Include  Informal  approaches  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  in  a  mood  of  disen- 
chanted reappraisal  concerning  the  Arab 
world.  There  is  at  least  a  theoretical  com- 
mon ground  between  East  and  West  on  the 
desirability  of  preserving  the  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  world  would  breathe  easi- 
er if  both  offensive  mleslles  and  nuclear  de- 
vices were  ruled  out  of  the  region  under  an 
agreement  that  provided  effective  Inspection. 
This  should  be  the  goal  of  American  pol- 
icy, and  it  would  be  vastly  encouraging  if  the 
United  States  would  state  a  large  purpose 
rather  than  retreat  into  the  lifeless  plati- 
tudes of  the  Harrlman  letter  ("the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is,  and  has  been,  exploring  aU 
avenues  of  approach  to  an  effective  ameliora- 
tion of  a  worrisome  and  complicated  prob- 
lem"). At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  that  if  all  attempts  at  regional 
arms  control  fall,  Israel  will  get  the  help  It 
needs  and  not  Just  snappish  lectures  about 
"worrisome  and  complicated  problems." 


THE  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  once  In 
a  while  some  of  lis,  receive  communica- 
tions which  are  really  outstanding,  com- 
menting on  events  of  the  day.  Some  time 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Patterson  CampbeU,  of  Denver,  a  long- 
time friend  of  mine,  whose  grandfather 
was  a  Member  of  this  body.  The  letter 
was  later  printed  in  the  Denver  Post.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo, 
as  follows: 

DxNVKX  Colo., 
February  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
Senate  Office  Building,  , 

Washington,  B.C. 

DsAs  GoKOoif:  As  the  years  sneak  by,  we 
all  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  idols  tumbling  off  their 
pedestals.    But,  In  the  idiom  of  the  day,  I 


was  reaUy  bugged  when  the  revered  Walter 
Uppmann  suddenly  appeared  in  the  role  of 
pitchman  for  Doc  Heller's  shell  gam*  (Denver 
Post.  Feb.  1,  1963) .  Tr\ie  to  type,  of  course, 
Walter  was  a  bit  condescending  In  hU  spiel 
and  quite  evidently  annoyed  that  some  of  the 
yokels  were  a  bit  reluctant  to  be  fleeced 
again. 

Well,  out  here  on  the  old  frontier,  some 
of  iis  peasants  are  not  convinced  that  if  the 
same  mistake  is  repeated  often  enough, 
everything  will  turn  out  right — even  when 
assiired  by  the  learned  Walter  that  "the 
principle  of  the  1964  budget  Is  a  new  one — 
because  the  country  Is  confronted  with  an 
economic  problem  which  first  appeared  to- 
ward the  end  of  1967." 

Nor  were  we  greatly  reassured  when  an- 
other self-appointed  (though  lesser)  prophet, 
one  Sylvia  Porter  (Poet.  Jan.  80,  1963). 
proclaimed  that  all  o\ir  economic  woe*  can 
be  cured  by  greater  consumer  spending,  by 
"increasing  the  disposable  personal  incomes 
of  consumers.  The  Pederal  Government  can 
help  achieve  this  by  paying  out  more  than 
It  take*  in  or  by  cutting  personal  Income 
taxes — or  both.  The  Pederal  Reserve 
System  can  help  achieve  this  by  making  bor- 
rowing easier  and  cheaper,  for  this  encour- 
ages consiuners  to  borrow  and  spend  more 
than  they  earn." 

In  passing,  we  got  a  covert  chuckle  out  of 
Conrad's  heretical  cartoon  (Jan.  80,  1968). 
depicting  a  wife  telling  her  frantic,  debt- 
ridden  husband :  "According  to  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  reason  we're  broke  is  we're  not  far  enough 
in  debt." 

For  whatever  reason,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Messrs.  Llppmann  and  Haller  (and  their  as- 
sorted shllls)  have  chosen  to  Ignore  (if 
they  ever  knew)  the  history  of  money  and 
debt.  Otherwise  they  would  have  noted  that 
their  wonderful  new  principle  was  first 
tried  out  m  Athens  some  a.flOO  years  ago; 
that  it  has  t>een  repeated,  without  significant 
variation.  In  every  land,  language,  and  age, 
by  both  public  and  private  crooks,  Innumer- 
able times,  and  that  It  has  been  a  uniform 
and  dismal  failure  In  each  and  every  attempt. 

But  apparently  the  lesson  Ls  never  learned. 
Some  200  years  after  Solon  rescued  the 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  of  Athens  from 
bondage  to  creditors  (694  B.C.).  by  abrogat- 
ing all  debts  and  debasing  the  coinage. 
Aristophanes  ("Progs")  wrote:  "In  our  Re- 
public bad  citizens  are  preferred  to  good. 
Just  as  bad  money  circulates  whUe  good  dis- 
appears." (Some  1.900  years  later.  Sir 
Thonias  Gresham  rediscovered  this  truth); 
and  about  2,000  years  after  Aristophanes, 
Thomas  B.  Macauley  (History  of  England) 
commented:  "It  may  be  doubted  whether 
all  the  misery  wiilch  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  English  natl^ji — by  bad  kings,  bad  minis- 
ters, bad  parliaments  and  bad  Judge*  was 
equal  to  the  misery  caused  by  bad  crowns 
and  bad  shillings." 

Again,  and  hastening  to  a  period  the  ven- 
erable Llppmann  shotild  remember  In  his 
own  experience.  In  1919  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic found  Itself  with  an  unmanageable  In- 
ternal debt.  Perhaps  the  Germans  did  not 
realize  that  they  should  not  worry  about 
such  trtvlalltles;  after  all,  they  owed  it  to 
themselves.  But  their  duly  elected  rulers 
chose  to  pay  off  that  debt  by  Increasing  the 
fUsposable  personal  Incomes  of  consimiers  in 
a  simple,  direct  method:  namely,  by  print- 
ing more  and  more  money.  By  1923  the 
Relchsmark  wa^'  worth  (In  purchasing 
power)  one-trilllonth  of  Ito  original  gold 
value;  the  debt  had  been  wiped  out.  along 
with  the  entire  middle  class,  and  the  way 
had  been  paved  for  the  advent  of  Hitler,  the 
Third  Reich,  and  the  Second  World  War. 

Siuely  Uncle  Walter  remembers  October 
34.  1929.  But  one  wonders  If  he  knows  that 
the  speculative  stock  bubble  was  punctured 
by  selling  based  Initially  on  distrust  of  for- 
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eign  borrowing  in  New  York  (to  stlmuUf 
arUflclal  gold  movcmenU)  and  by  s  bniS 
In  the  bond  market  In  May  1928?  DomT! 
know  what  closed  the  Kredltanstalt  to 
Vienna  In  September  1931,  and  how  thS 
forced  England  and  Prance  off  the  |iq2| 
standard;  not  to  mention  what  later  Wu 
pened  to  their  currencies?  ^** 

Surely  Uppmann,  Heller  and  Co.  recall  the 
8  years  of  tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spa^ 
elect  and  elect  under  FUJI.;  s  yearsof 
pumpprlmlng.  killing  pigs,  plowing  un<ler 
crops,  confiscating  gold,  tinkering  with  tb* 
discount  rate,  clipping  the  dollar  by  41  ceatK 
8  years  of  pirouetting  to  the  arcane  Incanti^ 
tlons  of  John  Maynard  Keynes — then  sad 
now  (as  Lorxl  Keynes)  the  high  potentate  of 
the  ancient  order  of  the  greek  swindle— aa^ 
finally  sideslipping  Into  World  War  n  with 
some  14  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  font 
still  unemployed. 

That's  all  history:  and  maybe  Uncle  Waltsr 
holds  with  G.  B.  Shaw  that  history  Is  a  set 
of  lies  agreed  upon.  Anyway,  say  both  Wsl. 
ters,  things  are  all  new  and  different  now: 
"The  chronic  rlugglshness  since  1957  has  been 
due  to  insufficient   total  demand." 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  or  by  whst 
yardstick  the  learned  Llppmann  defines 
"total  demand."  We  who  are  not  Included 
in  the  sacrosanct  circle  of  economic  ad- 
visers to  the  President  have  the  quaint  no- 
tion that  consimier  demand  Is  measured 
by  personal  consumption  expenditures,  u 
published  regularly  (component  of  gross  na- 
tional product)  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Survey  of  Cxxrrent  BuElness.  Con- 
sumer  spending.  In  turn.  Is  related  to 
national  Income.  The  record  shows,  however, 
that  changes  In  national  Income  do  not 
cause  equivalent  changes  In  consumer  spend- 
ing because  many  ordinary  people  have  tin 
weird  habit  of  saving  a  part  of  their  dis- 
posable Income.  For  Instance,  in  the  period 
1949-61,  the  national  income  Increased  soms 
•64  billion  a  year,  or  80  percent,  while  con- 
sumer spending  rore  only  about  $39  billion, 
or  16  percent.  Again.  In  the  period  1966-68. 
the  national  income  increased  by  only  about 
S9  billion  (4  percent),  but  consiuner  spend- 
ing went  up  some  133  billion  (9  percent). 
The  reason  for  this  seeming  anomaly  Is  that 
personal  savings  more  than  doubled  In  th« 
1949-51  period  and  remained  almost  con- 
stant in  the  fateful  1956-68  years.  Or,  in 
brief,  people  do  not  always  and  invariably 
spend  93  percent  of  their  disposable  income; 
nor  will  total  demand  rise  quickly  after /a 
tax  reduction.  Nor,  by  the  same  token, 
wbuld  the  elimination  of  some  $13  billion 
In  wasteful,  deficit  spending  send  our  econ- 
omy roaring  to  hell  in  a  Jaguar. 

Heller,  et  al.,  complain  bitterly  that  the  al- 
leged sluggishness  of  the  econcnny  Is  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  private  bxislness:  lack  of 
enterprise,  no  imagination,  timidity,  out- 
right restraint  of  trade,  etc.  Therefore,  they 
conclude.  Government  must  make  a  bold 
attempt  to  overcome  the  sluggishness.  This 
Involves  the  tacit  assumption,  so  dear  to  all 
Socialists,  that  once  a  person  or  a  group  of 
people  are  elected,  appointed  or  In  any  way 
associated  with  the  Federal  Government,  be 
or  they  undergo  a  miraculous  metamor- 
phosis: singly  and  collectively  they  become 
omniscient;  they  would  rule,  imder  Divine 
Right,  more  and  more  by  regulation  and  leas 
and  less  by  law. 

As  for  private  business.  It  Is  no  better  or 
worse  off  now  than  It  has  been  for  the  last 
18  years.  It  Is  caught  between  the  ScylU 
of  Big  Government  and  the  Charybdls  of 
Big  Labor.  The  usual  pattern  of  events  baa 
been,  and  will  b«  again,  that  as  business  Im- 
proves, manufacturers  have  to  use  their  less 
efficient  facilities;  they  hire  more  inexperi- 
enced workers  and  pay  increasingly  higher 
wages;  costs  Increase,  profit  margins  nar- 
row— and  may  become  negative  even  while 
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gijea  are  stin  rising.  llMn  come*  a  "re^ 
tuMlim'' — and  the  cyd*  start!  orar  again, 
but  at  an  even  higher  wag*  lerrt. 

jt  thm*  i*  anything,  any  on*  factor,  wlildi 
ti  r«la«lT*ly  new  In  our  •oonomlo  pletore. 
It  Is  foreiCB  competition.  W*  reboUt  Kurop* 
and  Japan;  w*  have  poured  out  bllllooa  In 
foreign  aid  to  all  and  sundry;  and  In  the 
last  few  years  the  BBC  (Common  Market) 
bjta  become  an  Increasingly  Important  factor 
In  all  Western  bloc  trade  (see  Balance  of 
Payments.  Survey  of  Cxirrent  Business,  p.  17 
et  seq,  January  1963). 

But  even  this  adverse  condition  does  not 
make  our  prospect   hopeless.     If  big  labor 
were  made  responsible  and  accountable,  by 
having  to  UKXMpoaate  and  being  subject  to 
ths  antitrust  laws;  and  If  big  Government 
win  stop  repeating  the  same  childish  mis- 
takes ad  nauseam  and  refuse  to  swallow  the 
nostrums  offered   by   the  Keyneees  and  the 
Hellers,  we  cannot  only  surrlv*,   but  eoo- 
tlnue  to  grow  and  prosper.    If,  however,  w* 
insist  that  consumers  (we,  the  people)  mtist 
"borrow  and  spend  more  thsn  they  earn** 
and  that  the  Federal  Government,  by  plan 
and  design,  must  pay  out  more  than  It  take* 
In,  then  It  Is  Inevitable  that  our  burden  of 
debt,  both  private  and  public,  will  become 
intolerable  and  unmanageable.    In  that  tin- 
bappy  event,  we  shall  have  to  contrive  our 
own  version  of  Solon's  IBetsacbthela":  either 
repudiate  aU  debts  outright  or  wipe  them 
out  by  mfiatlon.    In  either  ease,  of  course, 
our  economic  structure  would  be  shattered 
and  all   creditors  of  all   claaae*  and   type* 
mined,  together  with  pensioners,  annuity 
holders  and  a  host  of  other  Innocent  by- 
standers living  on  fixed-dollar  Income.    Hoc 
facto,  the  way  will   be  wide  open  for   the 
Llppmanns,    the    Hellers,    and    their   fellow 
travelers  to  lead  as  down  the  primrose  path, 
to  the  lilt  of  lunatic  laughter,  into  the  prom- 
ised land  of  socialism  and  eaual  poverty  tor 
an.  ^ 

Nonetheless,  and  with  best  personal  re- 
gards. I  beg  to  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  P.  Campbell. 


PRE8ERVINO  GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACT  INTEORITY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  Interview  by 
Ralph  W.  Crosby,  of  Iron  Ace  magazine. 
with  Senator  Clxtfom  P.  Casb  on  the 
subject  of  defense  contracts.  I  have 
been  glad  to  Join  with  Senator  Casi  in 
his  efforts  to  achieve  safeguards  to  in- 
sure the  integrity  of  our  Oovemment 
contract  processes. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  Iron  Age  article. 
and  also  to  read  In  the  press  that  Sec- 
retary of  Etefense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
and  his  deputy,  Roswell  Gilpatric.  have 
mdorsed  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation  which  some  of  us  have  joined 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  spon- 
soring. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoko.  as  follows: 

SAnoTTAxn*  NoMD  worn.  CoMraacr 
(Government  contracts  have  oome  under 
beated  attack.    PoUUcal  Influence  and  other 
pressures  have  been  charged.    In  this  exclu- 
sive Interview  Senator  Cass  warns  of  the 
dangers,  suggesto  measures  and  safeguards.) 
(By  R.  W.Crosby) 
Question.  Senator    Cass,    you    are   In    the 
center  of  a  broad  oontrovsray  over  Govem- 
msnt  contract  poUclea.    What  would  you  *ay 


I*  the  basic  Issue  In  the  wh<^  controversy 
orer  influence  on  contract  awards,  lack  ot 
competitive  bidding,  and  the  other  problems 
Involved  t 

Answer.  The  basic  Issue  Is  protection  of 
the  national  Interest.  As  we  all  know,  Oov- 
emment defense  contracts  are  big  btislne**. 
In  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment awarded  more  than  $28  billion  In  con- 
tracts. Approximately  36  percent  of  these 
were  on  the  basts  of  competitive  bidding. 
The  remaining  68  percent — almoet  two- 
thirds  of  the  total — ^were  made  In  the  cate- 
gory of  negotiated  contracts. 

With  such  huge  sums  Involved  and  with 
decisions  made  in  the  private  way  In  which 
negotiated  contracts  are  developed,  it  Is  more 
Important  than  ever  that  the  national  In- 
ter«*t  be  the  eerie  criterion  In  awarding  Oor- 
emment  contracts  and,  among  other  things, 
that  we  get  a  dollar's  worth  for  a  dollar 
spent. 

These  contracts  are  of  such  substantial 
amounts  that  In  some  cases  success  or  failure 
In  winning  a  particular  contract  may  well 
mean  making  or  breaking  a  partlciilar  firm. 
They  have  heavy  Impact  on  the  welfare  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people — employees, 
management,  and  stockholders.  Thay  affect 
vitally  the  Interest  of  entire  oono^mltle* 
and.  Indeed,  the  Intereet  of  manyCstat**. 
including  my  own. 

Question.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  the 
U.8.  contract  award  system  needs  revision? 

Answer.  If  the  official  contract  policy  were 
canled  out,  we  would  need  no  revision.  But 
recent  actions  and  statements  In  high  official 
circles.  Indeed  In  the  highest,  raise  doubts 
as  to  whether  what  actuaUy  goes  on  conforms 
with  official  policy. 

^Question.  What,  exactly,  are  the  problem 
areas  In  the  contract  controversy? 

Answer.  The  problem  area  most  prominent 
In  the  news  these  days  Is  where  evaluation 
panels,  consisting  of  officials  of  an  agency 
or  outside  experts,  make  recommendatlona 
as  to  a  contract  award,  which  are  subse- 
quently reversed  by  the  head  of  the  agency. 
A  full  disclosure  of  all  relevant  facts  would 
benefit  everybody.  An  Informed  public 
opinion  would  exert  IrreslsUble  weight  In 
support  of  decisions  which  are  soimdly  based 
and  against  those  which  are  not. 

Another  problem  area  revolves  around  re- 
ports of  political  Influence  In  contract 
awards.  Again,  the  principle  of  full  dis- 
closure of  all  ex  parte  communications  by 
Members  of  Congress  or  ths  executive 
branch,  or  anyone  other  than  the  bidder, 
wotild  help  protect  the  Integrity  of  the' 
contracting  system. 

A  third  problem  Is  that  while  several  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  have  partial 
jurisdiction  over  these  contracts,  the  re- 
sponsibility Is  not  centralized  In  one  com- 
mittee. Because  of  this  lack.  Congress  does 
not  have  an  experienced,  continuing  watch- 
dog organization  to  check  large  and  com- 
plicated contract  awards. 

Question.  Would  you  glv*  us  som*  ex- 
amples which  wotild  Ulustrate  thee*  prob- 
leml? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  would  refer  to  two  situa- 
tions. / 

A  major  project  in  the  scientific  world  is 
the  so-called  Mohole  project,  to  drill  a  hole 
In  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  a  part  of  a 
tremendoxia  geological  project  being  under- 
taken by  the  National  Science  FoimdaUon 
to  pierce  the  earth's  crust  and  sample  Its 
Iptericn-.  This  has  been  termed  "man's 
greatest  geological  project,"  and  the  S-year 
contract  was  originally  estimated  to  cost 
843,600,000.  Brown  8t  Root,  Inc.,  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  was  awarded  this  plum  despite  the 
fact  that  one  NSF  panel  ijrted  this  Arm  third 
best  In  the  field  of  three  and  another  NSF 
panel  rated  four  firms  as  better  qualified. 


Initial  progress  reports  on  this  project 
indicate  a  minimum  cost  of  186  to  t?0  mil- 
lion— more  than  50  percent  over  the  original 
estimate — and  that  the  project  Is  behind 
schedule. 

A  slmUar  topside  reversal  of  evaluation 
panels  Is  apparently  involred  in  a  major 
Defense  Departaient  aircraft  contract 
award,  for  the  TFX  fighter  plane. 

The  hearings  by  the  Senate  Permanent  In- 
vestigations Subconmxltte*  have  featured 
charges  of  substantial  errors  in  mathematical 
computations  as  well  as  some  unusual  proce- 
dures in  selecting-  the  winning  bidder. 

Question.  How  do  you  propose  that  these 
problems  be  solved? 

Answer.  I  have  proposed  IsgUlatloif^o 
carry  out  a  three-jMlnt  program  based  on 
my  experience  on  the  Armed  Services.  Space, 
and  Appropriations  Committees.  "Hie  legis- 
lation, embodied  in  bills  S.  800  and  S.  961. 
woxild: 

1.  Require  that  a  record  be  mxdntalned. 
open  to  public  Inspection,  ctf  all  ex  parte 
oommunlcatlons,  whether  written  or  oral.  In 
regard  to  a  defense  or  space  contract  by  any- 
one. Including  Members  of  Congress  or  th* 
executive  branch,  other  t'hi^n  the  bidder. 

2.  Require  fuU,  oomplet*.  and  prompt  pub- 
lic disclosure  of  the  basis  on  which  a  nego- 
Uated  contract  award  U  made,  except  for  In- 
formation classified  for  security  provisions 
or  where  forbidden  by  existing  law. 

S.  Bstablish  a  special  Joint  House-Senate 
conunlttee  authorized  to  review  defense  ^nd 
space  contract  awards  with  primary  attention 
to  negotuted  contracts.  This  watchdog  com- 
mittee would  consist  of  a  Oonocrat  and  a 
Republican  appointed  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  Seiuit*  azul  House 
Armed  Service*  Committee*,  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Government  Operations  Oom- 
iiaittees.  and  the  Senate  and  House  Space 
Committee*. 

Timely  disclosure  Is  Important  for  several 
reasons.  Prom  the  po^t  of  view  of  the  Oov- 
emment, If  there  has' been  an  error  or  favor- 
itism In  an  award.  It  can  be  corrected  before 
funds  are  committed  or  work  has  been  started 
for  which  the  Oovemment  Is  obligated  to 
pay.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  both  the 
Government  and  the  contractors  who  lost 
out.  review  after  the  point  of  no  return,  as 
It  were,  has  been  reached  may  be  hrtpfnl'for  ^ 
the  future  but  does  nothing  to  right  the  Im- 
mediate wrong. 

Question.  What  are  the  chances  of  passage 
for  these  bUls? 

Answer.  Many  people  agree  action  Is  nec- 
essary, but  It  wlU  be  dUOeult  to  attain  even 
though  five  other  Senators  have  Jomed  to 
sponsoring  the  bills.  Th*  pcopoaed  JOlnt 
Conunlttee  on  Contract*  cut*  aero**  many 
privilege*  and  prerequisite*  which  i»e*ent 
committee  chairmen  cling  to. 

Unless  we  take  corrective  action,  and  *-^** 
It  soon,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  T 
can  do  more"  pattern  will  become  deeply 
fixed  in  otur  politics  and  economy.  Not  only 
will  this  lower  the  standards  of  poUtteal 
campaigning  across  the  coxmtry.  tt  Involves 
the  very  real  hazard  that  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  of  which  former  Pre*ld*nt 
Eisenhower  warned  in  his  farewell  address, 
may  become  entrenched  as  a  military-indus- 
trial-political  complex.  Such  a  development 
could  have  far-reaching  and  serious  Impli- 
cations for  our  society  here  at  home  and  our 
relations  in  the  world  at  large. 

Question.  Do  you  believe,  as  some  Con- 
gressmen have  charged,  that  certain  con- 
tracUng  riiles  are  rigged  to  assure  certain 
companies  will  win  sp>eclfic  contracts? 

Answer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  these 
charges.  Of  my  own  knoi^edge,  I  have  no 
evidence  that  contracting  rule*  ar*  rigged 
In  favor  of  certain  compani**.    My  general 
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Imprwlon  of  the  car*tr  pcnonnel  In  the 
Pentscon  is  that  they  are  dedicated,  honeet 
jMoplm  who  are  eager  to  maintain  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Government'*  contracting 
•ystem.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  they  and 
many  of  the  poUUcal  appointees  would  wel- 
come the  legislation  which  I  have  proposed. 
Question.  Senator,  what  about  the  use  of 
contracts  to  coerce  companies  into  following 
•  certain  Ck>v«mment  policy? 

Answer.  I  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the 
Issue  nor  the  legislation  proposed  to  curb  it 
to  make  a  Judgment  on  that.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  public  disclosure  of  con- 
tract communications,  as  sought  In  my  bills, 
would  take  care  of  this  problem,  if  It  Is  a 
problem.  In  fact,  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing would  create  a  place  for  everyone  to 
go.  It  would  operate  against  Influence  and 
pressure  all  along  the  line. 

Question.  Are  businessmen  Included  In 
this  "everyone"? 

Answer.  Tea.  It  Is  disturbing  to  me  that 
a  contractor  may  remain  quiet  In  theee  cases 
for  fear  that  he  will  get  in  disfavor  with  Oov- 
emment  ofllclals,  The  contractor  must  al- 
ways worry  about  how  his  actions  will  affect 
his  positioin  on  the  next  contract.  Because 
future  contracts  mean  so  much  to  his  busi- 
ness, the  contractor  is  liable  to  yield  to  pres- 
sures. But  bringing  contract  negotiations 
before  the  public  and  having  Congress  review 
the  contracts  shoiild  relieve  the  b\irden. 

Question.  You  mentioned  the  controversy 
over  the  TFX  contract.  Senator.  What  do 
you  believe  will  come  out  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  handling  of  this  contract? 

Answer.  It  is  difficult  to  predict,  since  the 
Investigation  is  still  underway.  I  do  believe 
that  the  investigation  has  been  a  useful  one 
In  that  It  has  reminded  the  public  how  Im- 
portant Individual  contracts  can  be  to  par- 
tleuUr  communities  and  States,  and  has 
demonstrated  the  need  for  giving  the  public 
more  facta  on  how  the  successful  bidders  on 
such  major  contracts  are  chosen.  Com- 
ments by  editorial  writers  and  coliunnlsts 
have  Indicated  that  they  feel  that  this  Inci- 
dent has  demonstrated  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  of  the  bills  which  I  have 
proposed. 

THREAT  TO  ISRAEL'S  SECmUTY 

Mr.  is.tnjM  Ki ..  Mr.  President,  my  dls- 
Uzigxilshed  colleague,  the  senlor<  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cask],  has  called 
,  my  attention  to  an  editorial  entitled 
"Israel's  Security,-  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  Saturday,  April  13. 

As  one  of  the  Senators  who  recently 
wrote  to  the  President  about  the  problem 
of  German  scientists  participating  in  the 
development  of  missiles  and  other  offen- 
sive weapons  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, I,  too,  was  much  interested  in  this 
editorial. 

Since  my  colleague  is  today  necessarily 
absent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccord 
a  brief  statement  by  Senator  Cask  and 
the  text  of  the  editorial  on  which  he 
comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscorb,  as  follows : 

STATnCKNT  BT   SKNATOS  CASX 

The  participation  of  German  scientists  In 
the  development  and  construction  of  missiles 
and  other  offensive  weapons  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  all  those  Interested  in  the  preservation 
of  peace,  not  only  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
for  the  entire  world. 

The  development  of  such  weapons  would 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  State  of 


Israel,  whose  Arab  neighbors  havs  repeatedly 
expressed  their  Intent  to  drive  Israel  into  the 


^prU  is 


Our  own  Government's  role  in  this  matter 
is  a  crucial  fact<s'.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
apparent  lack  of  any  Arm  policy  on  our  jaart 
with  regard  to  the  acute  dangers  of  a  splral- 
ing  arms  race  In  the  Middle  East.  I  am 
also  deeply  troubled  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  concern  for  the  desperate  situation  In 
which  Israel  would  And  Itself  In  the  event 
that  an  expanding  United  Arab  Republic, 
aided  by  German  aclentists.  developed 
ground-to-ground  missiles  which  could  over- 
come the  rugged  ability  and  defensive  Mfctn* 
of  this  brave  lltUe  land. 

It  would  eertalnly  not  be  an  adequate 
response  by  this  country  to  let  this  matter 
drift,  as  the  Middle  Eastern  arms  race  esca- 
lates. I  hope  that  we  wlU  soon  have  more 
positive  word  from  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  results  of  its  reported  exploring  all 
avenues  of  approiuxh. 

The  lead  editorial  In  the  Washlngttn  Post 
of  April  13  called  attention  to  the  lack  of 
any  real  feeling  for  the  plight  of  Israel  in 
the  Department's  recent  note.  I  believe  it 
will  be  of  Interest  to  all  who  are  seriously 
concerned  with  this  problem. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  13,  1963] 
IsaAXL's  SacuaiTi 
The  American  anxiety  about  armamenu  in 
the  Middle  Bast  was  Inadequately  reflected  In 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Harriman's  curious 
letter  to  a  New  York  Congressman.  Writing 
to  Lbonaxd  Pasbstkin,  Mr.  Harriman  said 
that  alarm  over  German  scientists  In  the 
United  Arab  RepubUc  was  exaggerated — after 
aU,  if  the  Germans  weren't  there.  Egypt 
woiild  be  more  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  developing  missiles  and  Jet  air- 
craft. This  comes  close  to  arguing  that  we 
should  be  grateful  for  the  Soviet  forces  In 
Cuba  because  otherwise  there  might  be  a 
Chinese  army  in  the  Caribbean. 

What  is  missing  in  Mr.  Harriman's  note— 
and  Indeed  In  most  of  the  lofty  State  De- 
partment utterances  on  the  Middle  Bast Is 

any  real  feeling  for  the  plight  of  Israel.  Here 
Is  a  tiny  country  wholly  surrounded  by  na- 
tions that  have  sworn  its  elimination.  The 
United  Arab  RepubUc,  now  flushed  with 
political  success  In  Iraq  and  SyrU.  is  on  the 
verge  of  developing  ground-to-ground  mis- 
siles that  could  rain  terror  on  Israel.  It  is 
of  smaU  comfort  to  Israel  that  thess  may  be 
good.  non-ConununUt  mlssUes  developed 
with  the  help  of  Germans  so  thoroughly  antl- 
Russlan  that  some  of  them  worked  tor 
HlUer. 

The  air  s\irely  ought  to  be  cleared,  and 
qxilckly.  by  a  reassertlon  of  American  Interest 
in  the  continued  security  of  Israel.  Of 
course  this  will  be  interpreted  by  some  Arabs 
as  fxurther  tribute  to  the  so-called  Jewish 
vote  which,  like  a  pemlcloiis  ectoplasm,  is 
supposed  to  permeate  American  policy.  But 
where  was  the  Jewish  vote  at  the  height  of 
an  election  campaign  In  1956  when  the 
United  States  not  only  opposed  Israeli  ag- 
gression but  also  Great  Britain  and  Prance 

all  partners  in  the  folly  of  Suez? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  United  States  has 
leaned  over  backwards  to  encoxirage  cordial 
relations  with  President  Nasser  and  all  other 
Arab  States.  There  Is  broad  sympathy  for 
the  social  goals  of  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. This  support  has  taken  concrete  form  In 
foreign  aid,  and  in  the  case  of  recognising 
the  republican  regime  of  Yemen.  Washing- 
ton has  crawled  out  on  a  limb  In  good  part 
in  order  to  demonstrate  good  faith  toward 
Arab  nationalism. 

But  if  the  United  Arab  Republic  U  deter- 
mined to  develop  an  offensive  missile  capac- 
ity, then  it  should  be  made  plain  that  the 
United  States  will  not  simply  express  pained 


disapproval  and  And  comfort  In  the  poUUa«i 
purity  of  the  weapons.  Oround-to-couS 
mlssUes  would  place  Israel  at  a  perUoui^L 
advantage,  even  if  convenUonal  bombs  m^ 
lodged  In  their  noes.  MlssUes  can  strl^T! 
a  compact  target  and  nullify  the  ttsm 
power  of  Israel's  Army.  If  Mr.  Nawi^^ 
velope  an  operational  offensive  mlssUe  ti^ 
there  will  be  no  altemaUve  but  to  ess  tZ 
Israel  has  an  adequate  deterrent  eaos^ 
too.  ^»'~=»^. 

No  American  can  contemplate  without  sow 
row  such  an  escalaUon  In  the  Middle  Emi 
arms  race.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  ^mb 
tacit  recogniUon  to  the  delicate  balanos^ 
forcee  in  the  area;  though  Moscow  has  bsM 
wUllng  to  provide  defenslvs  mlssUes  to  Arab 
countries.  It  has  stopped  short  of  *rristanfa 
In  equipping  Iraq  or  the  United  Arab  BeDok. 
Uc  offensive  baUlstlc  mlssUes. 

Ths  immediate  task  of  American  dlplo- 
macy  U  to  explore  every  rea^nable  means  ct 
curtailing  arms  shipments  to  the  iii^in, 
Esst  on  a  mulUlateral  basis.  SpedflcaUv 
this  coxUd  Include  informal  approaches  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  now  In  a  mood  of  dlssa- 
chanted  reappraisal  concerning  the  Arab 
world.  There  is  at  least  a  theoretical  ooai. 
mon  ground  between  East  and  Wsst  on  ths 
deslrabUity  of  preserving  the  peace  In  ths 
Middle  East.  The  world  would  breathe  east* 
if  both  offensivs  mlssUes  and  nuclsar  devlcis 
were  ruled  out  of  the  region  imder  an  agree- 
ment  that  provided  effective  InspecUon. 

This  should  be  the  goal  of  American  pol- 
icy, aod  it  wo\Ud  be  vastly  encouraging  u 
the  United  SUtes  would  state  a  large  purpose 
rather  than  retreat  into  the  lifeless  plsUtudss 
of  the  Harriman  letter — "the  UB.  Govern- 
ment is,  and  has  been,  exploring  all  avenues 
of  approach  to  an  effective  amelioratton  of 
worrisome  and  compUcated  problsms."  At 
the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  made  clear 
that  U  all  attempts  at  regional  arms  coo- 
trol  fall.  Israel  will  get  the  help  it  needi 
and  not  Just  snappish  lectures  about  worri- 
some and  complicated  problems. 


FEDERAL  WATER   POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT— MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 

Federal  grant-in-aid  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  aspects  of  our 
Federal  system.  Through  various  grant- 
in-aid  programs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  come  to  the  aid  of  cities, 
communities,  and  institutions  by  supple- 
menting local  funds.  participatlnK  In 
local  betterment  projects,  and  making 
technical  and  planning  services  avail- 
able. The  Federal  agencies  have  stepped 
In  where  others  have  not  been  able  or 
willing. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  successful 
grant-in-aid  programs  has  been  the  Fed- 
eral Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1957 
and  up  to  the  end  of  March  of  this  year 
67  projects  have  been  approved  in  Mon- 
tana. Grants  under  the  program  totaled 
$3,750,311.56  during  this  period.  These 
funds  aid  local  pollution  projects  cost- 
ing In  excess  of  $15  million.  These  proj- 
ects have  benefited  309,625  Montanans. 
and  933  miles  of  streams  in  the  Treasure 
State  have  been  improved  because  of  this 
program. 

The  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act  has 
provided  incentive  and  the  means  for  im- 
proved sanitation.  Improved  water  sys- 
tems, and  clean  streams.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
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CoHGUssioMAL  RscoKii  a  tabulation  of 
Individual  projects  approved  in  Montana. 
It  is  an  impressive  documentation  of  a 


Federal-State  program  which  has  been 
of  tremendous  service  to  the  people  of 
Montana. 

Addendum  to  project  register,  Dee.  SI,  1962 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcori).  as  follows: 


1 


SUtni 


Loeatlaii 


Name  of  applicant 


MOMTAMA 


Belt 

Bif  Timtxr. 

Blftaric 

BUUiicS- 

do 


do. 

BooMer 

Boi  Elder.... 

BocemsD 

do 

do 

Bri'dtw 

Botu 

CMCsde 

OotomtMH 

OolbMtaon... 

Cot  Bank 

DewLodfi... 

DodMB 

Dmminood. . . 

Enraks 

Fort  Beoun.. 

FVomlNfV 

OenldHie 

Oh 


QlMidlTa.... 

....do 

Omt  Palls.. 
Hsriowtso — 

HeiMM 

do 

Hlniham 

Joplui 

KaUspeU 

KfTlB 

Laurel 

Ubby 

Lirinintea... 

Mslu 

Mmhattan.. 
1411m  City-. 

lllaouls 

do 

PhlHpaburf.. 

Pie  ma 

Polaon 

Poplar 

Rlchey 

Robaru 


Ronan 

Shelbjr 

Bberklan.... 

Sidney 

Stanford 

SteTensTlUe 

Thraa  Forks.. 

Tovnaeod 

Twin  Bridsei... 

Twin  Bridges 

Valhc 

Wrnrm  Sprinica. 

Wbltr  Sulpbiir  Sprinn.. 

Wbltehtll 

Wtatfred 

WoU  Point 


CJity  of  Belt 

City  or  Bfar  Timber 

Flatliesd  County  Board  of  County  Commiastoners. 

City  of  Billings 

do 

do 

Montgomerr  State  Training  Scbool 

County  of  Hill 

City  of  Boieman.. 

do .- 

do 

Town  of  Bridger 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  Storm  Sewer  District  1 

Town  of  Cascade 

Town  of  Coliunbas 

Town  of  Colbertaon 

City  of  Cut  Bank 

City  of  Deer  Lodge , 

Town  of  Dodson 

Town  of  Drummood 

Town  of  Eureka 

City  of  Fort  Benton 

Town  of  Fromberg 

Town  of  Oeraldlne. 

City  of  OlMgow 

Valley  County  Improvement  District  3 

Rural  Improvement  District  1-. 

City  of  olendlve 

City  of  Great  Falls '..'..." 

City  of  Harlowton 

Vooatkmal  school  girls 

City  of  Helena '...'.". 

Town  of  Rineham 

CItyofJopIln 

City  of  Kallspell [["[[III. 

Town  of  Kevin 

City  of  Laurel ""II"II""II 

Lincoln  County  SID 

City  of  Livingston " ' 

City  of  Malta.... .""""rilll! 

Town  of  Manhattan 

City  ol  Miles  City 

City  of  Mlssoute ""I""II! 


Popa- 
latloii 
code 


.do. 


Town  of  Phili|»burg. 

Town  of  Plevns 

City  ol  Polaon 

City  of  Poplar .„ 

Tow-n  of  Ricbey. 


Carbon  County  Board  of  Conunissloners  Improve- 
ment District  3l 

City  of  Ronan 

City  of  Shelby 

Town  of  Sbertdan 

City  of  Sidney 

Town  of  Stanford 

Town  of  StevensviUe 

Town  of  Three  Forks .'. 

Town  of  Townsend 

Town  of  Twin  Bridges. 

Montana  State  Children's  Home 

Town  of  ValJer 

Montana  State  Hospital -. 

Town  of  White  Sulphur  Springs 

City  of  Whfteflsh 

City  of  Whitehall 

Town  of  Wlnifted 

City  of  Wolf  Point. "'".' 


De- 

acrlp- 

tloa 


Type 
oon- 

strao- 
tkn 


Estimated 
ellglbles 


100, 8M 

SS,803 

217.181 

338.187 

410.000 

623,064 

87,740 

81,702 

34.373 

82.240 

85,681 

25,874 

1,118,877 

80,248 

108,748 

46,062 

200.071 

212.402 

2^440 

43,372 

68,687 

120,057 

46.200 

12,846 

145.167 

15,000 

83.168 

428,046 

1, 020.  Oil 

47.040 

40,300 

642,000 

5.S00 

41. 110 

217, 070 

61,203 

451.058 

736,248 

436.128 

131.300 

80,700 

248,540 

1, 183, 076 

1,085,302 

87,520 

10,073 

243,000 

64,760 

20,686 

35,281 

102,000 
01,137 
70.826 

127.064 
26.400 
12.770 
87.000 
48,861 
01.611 
40.871 
35.284 

128,807 
04.640 

S90.000 
79.426 
2^6«5 
78.064 


Federal 
grant  ofler 


$48,386.87 

16. 167.80 

38,671.48 

101, 447. 34 

123.000.00 

180,618.80 

26,822.08 

0,687.66 

10,311.06 

18,678.46 

25,704.23 

7,67Z27 

230,000.00 

16,074.40 

31,724.82 

13, 818.  60 

Oa30L30 

63,  747. 60 

7,632.00 

1Z061.40 

20,606.22 

38, 717.  22 

13,800.00 

8,768.00 

43,680.02 

4,800.00 

3i04&80 

128, 418. 71 

880,000.00 

14,884.61 

12,092.68 

162,600.00 

1,650.00 

12,333.00 

65, 120. 06 

18,387.77 

135, 317. 37 

220,874.40 

130,838.37 

30,406.07 

15.280.07 

74, 661. 01 

355, 103.  06 

325, 617. 60 

26,286.80 

5,092.14 

72,',oaoo 

16,428.00 

8,006.64 

10.584.33 

57.60a00 

27.:4L21 

21.007.84 

88. 116. 17 

7.930.00 

0,883.61 

36,100.00 

14,666.12 

27,468.20 

12,261.80 

10,  576. 20 

88.660  10 

10,862.06 

105,000.00 

28,827.46 

7,000.61 

38,68&20 


Month 


May  1082. 
January  lon. 
July  1082. 
March  1067. 
March  1068. 
May  1061. 
Oetober  1068. 
January  1060. 
October  1080. 
Oetober  1082. 
June  1063. 
April  1000. 
November  1067. 
AprU  106L 
September  1961. 
May  1067. 
Aucnst  10S7. 
July  loss. 
August  1067. 
April  1060. 
Octoberieeo. 

Do. 
April  1080. 
March  1967. 
October  1058w 
April  1063. 
May  1088l 
February  1080. 
October  105& 
April  1068. 
October  I960. 
AprU  1088. 
November  1063. 
January  1962. 
August  106& 
April  1000. 
October  1960. 
February  1963. 
October  1959. 
September  1057. 
April  1060. 
October  lOOtt 
March  1962. 

1)0. 

September  1961. 
July  1067. 
January  1060. 
May  1062. 
March  1957. 
February  1062. 

January  1063. 
May  1068. 
Anrilion. 
March  1060. 
November  1063. 
November  1960. 

July  loao. 

May  1068. 
July  1002. 
September  1967. 
August  19S9. 

Do. 
September  1967. 
October  1000. 
November  1060. 
January  1000. 
May  1068. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

nATOS 

Status  of  proJecU  Is  indicated  as  IbOoirs: 
1.  Protect  approved  (grant  offer  made). 
8.  Protect  under  construction, 
a.  Project  completed. 

Listed  alphabetlcaUy  by  State. 

MAMB  or  ArrUCAKT 
As  listed  in  the  project  appllcatkm. 

rorULATION  oooi 

Federal  grants  made  on  a  basts  of  population: 
;•  i^l'^^A**'  *•  Ml®!  *»  1»,000 

^  5^^?J?S^  '•  »3k,001  to2»(M)00 

•■  5.001  to  10.000  8.  380Jm  to  800  008 

4.  10.001  to 38,000  9.  MOJM ndoTar 

8. 36,001  to  aolooo  ' 


DEspurrioN 
Deacrlption  of  the  project  as  outlined  In  project  appllcatton: 


6.  Treatment  plant  and  outfall  sewer 

7.  Treatment  plant  and  tnteroepting  sewer 

8.  Outfall  sewer  and  intercepting  seww 

0.  Waste  stabUltation  ponds  with  appurte- 
nances 


1.  Treatment  plant 

2.  Outfall  sewer 

3.  Intercepting  sewer 

4.  Other 
6.  Treatment  plant,  outfall  sewer,  and< 

Intercepting  sewer 

TTTI  CONSTKUmOM 

Type  of  ooostmctkm  as  deacribed  In  the  application: 
1-  New  6.  New  and  extension 

3.  Extension  or  additicMi  6.  New  and  remodeling 
8.  Remodeling  and  alteration                       7.  Ex  tension  and  remodeling 

4.  New.  extension  and  remodeling 

■STIMATED  COST  OF   PROJECT^ 

Estimated  project  cost  In  which  Federal  grant  funds  ate  participating. 

FEDERAL  ORAHT  ORDER 

AtnounKs)  of  the  Federal  grant(s)  offered  to  the  applicant.  Accelerated  public  works 
grants  are  alwavs  Identified.  Water  pollution  control  grants  are  identified  as  such  only 
when  a  project  has  also  received  &aAPW  grant. 

ntoncT  AprsoTXD 

Month  and  year  In  which  the  project  was  approved  and  the  ofler  of  a  grant 
to  the  applicant. 
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i. 


HOOtt 
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CUBA 


Mr.  IfANSFISLDu  Mr.  President, 
when  I  turned  on  the  radio  tbis  mom- 
ing  I  was  greeted  with  the  announcement 
on  the  news  broadcast  that  "Keating 
Strikes  Again." 

Naturally  I  was  interested.  I  always 
wonder  what  is  happening  when  one  of 
my  colleagues  strikes.  In  the  broadcast, 
I  was  informed  that  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keatino]  was  going  to  mmke  a  speech 
on  the  Cuban  situation  before  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
todi^. 

I  have  had  an  opportimity  to  read  the 
speech  of  the  dlstlngixished  Senator,  and 
I  find  it  is  a  well  prepared  speech,  and 
that  in  many  respects  it  is  a  most  con- 
structive speech. 

There  are  areas  in  which  I  would  dis- 
agree with  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York.  However,  by  and  large  I  believe 
that  he  is  making  a  distinct  contribution 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  sit\ia- 
tion  which  confronts  us  all,  regardless 
of  party  afniiation. 

In  reading  the  speech  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York,  I  note 
that  he  says,  on  the  first  page : 

It  iM  foolish  for  anjrone  to  pretend  that 
there  are  easy  answers  to  the  Cuban  problem. 
There  are  not  now.    There  never  were. 

I  agree  with  that  statement  com- 
pletely. 

Then  he  continues: 

The  oandldatee  In  every  national  cam- 
paign— when  Interest  In  pubUc  affairs  Is  at 
Its  highest — do  a  great  deal  to  confuse  and 
mislead  the  public  by  excessive  promises  of 
solutions,  results,  and  changes. 

I  would  suggest  there  that  in  addition 
to  the  word  "national,"  he  might  use 
"State,  district,  local,  and  county  cam- 
paigns." I  say  that  because  it  is  not 
confined  to  presidential  campaigns,  as  I 
assume  that  is  what  the  Senator  is  speak- 
ing about,  and  in  the  past  tens^ 

I  would  say  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  include  all  kinds  of  campaigns. 

On  the  second  page  the  Senator  states: 

In  my  own  Judgment,  both  major  parties 
have  made  serious  blunders  in  Cuba  and 
must  share  responslbUlty  not  only  for  the 
conditions  which  now  exist,  but  for  the  lack 
of  any  consistent  policy  for  coping  with 
them. 

I  would  agree  with  that  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Javits  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  second  page 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
states : 

In  developing  a  common  poUcy,  we  must 
start  with  agreement  on  certain  premises. 
I  see  no  useful  piupose  to.  be  served,  there- 
fore, by  recriminations  over  past  mistakes. 
The  only  hope  for  bipartisanship  on  Cuba, 
In  my  Judgment,  Is  for  our  pi^^Hlcnl  leaders 
to  leave  the  past  to  hi«tr»T<aT<^  ^n^  devots 
their  energy  to  devising  a  common  policy  for 
the  future. 


Again  I   tbaroughly   agree   with,  tba 
distinguished  Soiator  from  New  York. 
In  the  next  paragraph  he  statss: 
The  first  lesson  of  Cuba  Is  that — 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  that  it 
seems  rather  strange  for  me  to  be  mak- 
ing this  speech  before  the  Senator  from 
New  Tbrk  has  even  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  his  speech  before  the  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

The  Senator  states: 

The  first  lesson  of  Cuba  Is  that  we  must 
concentrate  our  attention  on  the  key  pieces, 
not  the  pawns  of  the  cold  war  struggle. 
Khrushchev  Is  the  problem  In  Cuba,  not 
C«stro.  Castro  himself  Is  no  mora  of  a 
menace  to  the  United  States  than  any  other 
Latin  American  dictator,  past  or  present, 
who  has  put  his  own  personal  megalomania 
and  position  ahead  of  the  welfare  of  his 
people. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  give 
the  chief  credit  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  that 
he  is  the  real  problem  in  CuIml  I  would 
go  a  step  further,  and.  Instead  of  dis- 
sociating Castro  from  Khiiishchev,  I 
would  lump  them  both  together,  because 
they  are  made  of  the  same  cloth. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  Senator 
states: 

The  mlssUe  crisis  showed  that  there  were 
limits  to  our  forbenrance,  but  of  late  we 
have  also  given  the  Impression  that  under 
some  clrciunstances  we  will  take  steps  to 
protect  the  Communist  establishment  In 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  agree  with  the 
first  part  of  that  statement,  that  there 
are  limits  to  our  forbearance.  However, 
I  certainly  disagree  with  the  second 
part  of  the  statement,  that  "of  late  we 
have  also  given  the  impression" — he 
does  not  say  that  we  are  doing  it.  but 
that  we  have  "given  the  impression  that 
under  some  circtmistancefl  we  will  take 
steps  to  protect  the  Communist  estab- 
lishment in  Cuba." 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
objective  of  this  administration. 

Then  on  the  next  page  ttie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  says: 

laiose  who  say  we  must  deal  with  commu- 
nism In  Cuba  by  concentrating  all  our  efforts 
on  social  and  economic  problems  in  Latin 
America,  however  eloquent  they  may  be  and 
however  worthy  and  necessary  suofa  efforts 
may  be.  Just  aren't  fully  facing  up  to  the 
facts. 

That  is  a  questionable  statement,  be- 
cause, if  I  recall  the  historical  back- 
ground, of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it 
did  not  state  that  a  concentration  of 
efforts  imder  the  Alliance  or  under  any 
other  program  would  cure  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  Latin  America. 

I  think  the  emphasis  was  that  the 
"cure"  so-called,  would  have  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  nations  themselves, 
and  that  all  that  our  country  could  do 
would  be  to  help  on  the  periphery. 

I  emphasize,  however — and  I  think 
history — even  modem  history — will  bear 
this  out — that' there  are  Castro  columns 
in  many  countries  in  Latin  America,  and 
that  If  something  is  not  done  by  the 
countries  of  the  hemisphere  to  help 
themselves,  along  with  the  peripheral  as- 
sistance from  us.  those  Castro  columns 
will  take  advantage  of  the  difficulties, 
such  as  hunger  and  poverty,  which  will 
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make  thwnsrivae  felt  and  are  even  i^ 
making  things  extiwaely  difficult  for  iS 
governments  now  in,  powar. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  continues: 

I  have  supported  ths  AUlanoe  for  Pro^ 
ress  In  the  past  and  expect  to  contiaurTT 
do  so.  But  the  Alllanoe  can  no  mo«»  w 
relied  upon  as  a  complete  cure  for  C^tro. 
ism  in  Latin  America  than  a  few  ad^ 
tlonal  publle  works  projects  wtmld  bemi 
garded  as  a  complete  oun  for  tuwmploymeBt 
In  our  own  country.  ~  *      "v 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senatoi-  from 
New  York  will  continue,  as  I  knew  he 
would,  his  support  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  the  future,  but  again  I  reit- 
erate that  we  know  that  neither  the  Eil 
senhower  administration,  which  started 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  nor  the  pres- 
ent administration,  which  continued  it 
has  stated  that  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
would  be  "a  complete"  cure  for  Castroism 
in  Latin  America  or  anywhere  else 
Continuing,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says: 

While  I  do  not  regard  the  raeent  outbiirat 
of  refugee  hit  and  run  attacks  on  Cuba  u 
a  very  promising  or  effective  remedy  for 
Castroism,  these  outbursts  mirror  the  frus- 
tration and  confusion  that  has  overcome  our 
Cuban  friends. 

I  would  agree  with  that  statement  in 
all  details,  as  I  suppose  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  would,  too.  Further 
down  on  page  3.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  refers  to  what  he  calls  the  fourth 
lesson  of  Cuba.  I  should  say,  after  read- 
ing the  paragraph  beginning  his  discus- 
sion  of  the  fourth  lesson  of  Cuba,  that 
what  the  Senator  has  said  there  and  in 
the  succeeding  paragraph  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  Senators.  On 
the  next  page,  on  the  same  point,  he 
says: 

On  this  same  point,  I  also  understand  from 
Navy  personnel  that  In  spite  of  the  but- 
velllance  we  are  conducting  to  make  sure 
that  weapons,  personnel  and  other  tools  of 
subversion  are  not  clandestinely  shipped  out 
of  Cuba,  some  Navy  ships  have  specific  ordeqi 
not  to  searchUght  smaller  veesels  that  are 
constantly  moving  In  the  Cuban  and  Carib- 
bean waters  at  night. 

I  should  assume  that  the  Information 
which  the  Navy  personnel  Is  disseminat- 
ing would  be  available  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Intelligence  and  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  available  to  Blr.  John  McCone. 
Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  I  express  the  hope  that  there 
Is  no  division  or  split  among  the  various 
intelligence  agencies  which  are  supposed 
to  combine  their  findings  and  report 
them  to  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  who  in  turn,  after  an 
analysis.  Is  supposed  to  bring  the  intel- 
ligence before  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  President  for  their  con- 
sideration. Continuing,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  states: 

The  Soviets  will  oontlnus  to  sdvanoe.  to 
test  us,  to  apply  Communist  preesures  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  free  world  whsrever  and 
whenever  they  thing  they  can  gain  by  it. 

That  is  true.  Continuing,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  states: 

It  U  up  to  us,  not  to  tell  them  to  stay' 
home,  but  to  make  It  so  unpleasant  for  them 
that  they  wlU  come  to  that  concltislon  on 
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their  own.  We  cannot  teU  them  what  to  do. 
We  have  to  prove  to  threm  that  there  Is 
nothing  else  they  can  do.  That  Is  what  we 
did  in  October,  but  we  have  not  done  It  be- 
fore or  since.  UntU  we  convince  them  that 
these  excursions — and  incursions — are  a 
pmt  of  s  "travel  now — pay  dearly"  plan  on 
their  pert,  we  ara  Inviting  them  to  continue 
planning  their  all-expense  tours  to  this 
hemisphere. 

Well,  what  program  does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  propose  that  the  admin- 
istration enforce  in  carrying  out  what 
he  suggests  in  that  respect?  In  the  next 
paragraph  the  Senator  refers  to  his  14- 
polnt  program.  I  Jbelieve  that  that  pro- 
gram, either  in  whole  or  in  large  part, 
has  been  elucidated  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  I  believe  also  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  stated  that  this  program 
had  been  given  to  the  Director  of  the  CIA, 
Mr.  McCone.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
later  in  his  speech  the  Senator  from  New 
York  mentions  that  he  has  been  in  fairly 
close  contact  with  both  Mr.  McCone  and 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  In  his  speech, 
the  Senator  states: 

After  all,  nothing  Is  older  and  more  tradi- 
tional than  a  naval  blockade  as  it  was  ap- 
plied by  the  President  In  October.  Although 
I  do  not  favor  such  action  now,  that  so- 
called  quarantine  was  one  of  the  standard 
tools  of  the  18tb  century  diplomacy.  We 
made  it  work  again,  against  a  30th  contury 
threat  by  using  our  own  20th  century 
enforcement  ability. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  so  emphatic  with  respect  to 
where  he  stands  on  the  question  of  a 
naval  blockade  at  this  time.  On  the 
next  page  of  his  speech,  the  Senato^rom 
New  York  states: 

For  Instance,  I  see  little  to  be  gained  in 
engaging  In  any  numbers  game  with  regard 
to  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba. 

But  then  the  Senator  states: 
But,  according  to  my  Information,  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  technicians  who 
accompanied  the  MRBM'a  and  IRBU's  and 
bombers  In  mid-November,  there  has  been 
no  substantial  reduction  of  Soviet  military 
personnel  In  Cuba.  There  were  and  are  In 
the  neighborhood  of  17,000  men  there. 

He  compares  those  figures  with  the 
figures  given  out  by  the  administration, 
and  then  states: 

Frankly,  however,  I  don't  think  the  baslo 
problem  In  Cuba  U  affected  subsUntlally  by 
whether  there  are  17.000,  14,000,  or  20,000 
Russian  troops  In  Cube. 

I  point  out — and  it  is,  of  course,  public 
information — that  the  statement  made 
by  the  administration  as  to  the  number 
of  troops  and  technicians  in  Cuba  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  information  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  John  McCone,  Director  of 
the  CIA.  Mr.  McCone,  in  turn,  got  his 
information  from  the  combined  intel- 
ligence agencies  which  make  up  an 
aspect  of  this  Government's  security 
arm.  I  believe  also  that  Mr.  McCone. 
Mr.  McNamara.  and  the  President  have 
all  stated  that  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion, and  could  not  be  in  a  position,  to 
give  hard  and  fast  figures  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  that  were  in  Cuba,  and 
that  what  they  gave  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees,  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  press,  was 
their  best  estimate  based  upon  the  best 
Intelligence  they  could  compile.. 


Later  in  his  speech  the  Senator  from 
New  York  states: 

The  sixth  lesson  I  draw  from  the  Cuban 
situation  Is  that  while  disagreements  are  in- 
evitable, attempts  to  discredit  the  motives 
and  sincerity  of  every  critic  are  bound  to 
contribute  to  disunity. 

I  certainly  would  not  find  it  difficult 
to  appreciate  what  a  critic  of  this  ad- 
ministration has  said,  provided  that 
when  he  criticized,  he  did  so  in  a  con- 
structive manner  and  offered  something 
in  the  way  of  possible  alternatives.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  is  concerned,  he  has,  by 
and  large,  always  been  constructive.  He 
has  presented  ideas  and  made  sugges- 
tions. I  wish  I  could  say  the  same  for 
other  critics  of  the  administration,  who 
can  find  disagreement  with  everything 
but  nothing  constructive  to  replace  it. 
The  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  also 
says: 

Yet  our  own  officials  often,  dangerously 
erf  ten,  are  more  concerned  to  discredit  their 
critics  than  to  use  the  national  concern  as 
a  powerful  part  of  their  diplomacy.  This 
national  conviction  and  determination 
should  be  one  of  the  diplomatic  strengths 
of  a  representative  form  of  government.  In- 
stead one  gets  the  Impression  that  it  is 
regarded  as  an  embarrassment,  that  many 
would  rather  defend  the  status  quo,  what- 
ever It  Is,  than  try  to  alter  it.  Again  and 
again,  the  flashes  of  anger,  the  outbursts  and 
the  concentrated  attacks  of  our  top  ofBclals 
are  directed  not  at  the  Communists,  but  at 
those  who  are  worried  over  the  present  situa- 
tion and  working,  and  fighting  to  defend  the 
very  same  Ideals  to  which  we  are  or  should 
be  publicly  committed. 

Let  me  say  that  I,  as  one  Senator, 
certainly  would  not  approve  of  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  discredit  upon  any  Sen- 
ator or  any  other  American,  either  in 
or  out  of  Congress,  for  expressing  the 
right  to  disagree.  I  think  that  is  an  in- 
herent American  right.  I  would  quali- 
fy that  only  to  this  extent,  again,  as 
I  have  previously  done — namely,  that 
when  criticism  is  made,  I  would  hope  It 
would  be  constructive. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  speech,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1 
made  it  clear  that  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  both  with  Secretary  Rusk 
and  with  Mr.  McCone,  the  Director  of 
the  CIA,  on  Cuba,  and  that  he  has  the 
Impression  that  his  recommendations 
have  been  given  serious  consideration. 
In  fact,  I  am  sure  they  have. 

The  Senator  from  New  York 'stated: 

In  fact,  while  many  points  of  my  pro- 
gram, obviously,  have  not  been  Implemented, 
a  nimiber  of  measures  have  been  taken  by 
the  Government  In  recent  months,  parallel- 
ing some  of  my  proposals  for  an  economic 
squeeze  on  the  Communists.  While  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  been  consulted  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  policies — nor  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  been — the  attitude 
of  both  Secretary  Rusk  and  CIA  Director 
McCone  was  entirely  constructive  and  from 
a  personal  point  of  view,  very  encouraging. 

I  think  that  is  a  soimd  statement  and 
a  statesmanlike  comment 

And  toward  the  end  of  his  speech,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said: 

In  my  Judgment,  a  oonsensiu  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  be  developed  in  support  of 
a  firm  and  realistic  program  designed  to 
drive  the  Communists  from  Cube.  This  oon- 
senstis  would  be  reflected  by  a  return  to 


bipartisanship  In  the  spirit  of  the  Vanden- 
berg  era.  What  this  wm  require,  as  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  in  my  remarks.  Is  bet- 
ter conununicatlon,  a  sharing  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  conditions  which  exist  in  Cuba, 
a  more  candid  dlsclosyre  of  facts  to  the 
American  public,  confldence  that  leaders  in 
either  party  will  not  attempt  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  out  of  success  or  fallxire  In  Cuba, 
and  the  articulation  not  of  an  easy,  but 
of  a  clear  and  consistent  program  of  ac- 
tion. 

I  Wish  to  say  that,  by  and  large,  I 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Yoik  said.  There  are 
points  of  difference;  but  his  is  the  kind 
of  speech  which  I  think  is  constructive 
in  large  part  and  can  be  considered  a 
contribution  to  a  better  imderstanding 
and  a  better  facing  up  to  a  difficulty 
which  confronts  us  in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  is  delivering  a  major 
address  on  the  Cuban  situation — or, 
more  accurately,  on  our  Government's 
response  to  that  situation— to  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The 
major  purpose  of  his  speech  is  to  define 
and  examine  the  concept  of  bipartisan- 
ship in  foreign  aflTairs,  as  it  has  developed 
in  recent  years,  and  as  It  relates  to  Cuba. 

In  this  speech  the  Senator  from  New 
York  very  rightly  calls  bipartisanship  "a 
means  of  strengthening  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  its  international  and 
diplomatic  ventures."  He  says  it  repre- 
sents "a  symptom  of  the  xonsensus 
shared  by  the  American  people  on  for- 
eign policy  issues."   He  says: 

Communist  Cuba  Is  an  obvious  case  on 
which  no  clear  consensus  of  opinion  exists. 

In  part,  that  is  clearly  true. , 
Mr.  President,  in  our  country  there 
are  voices — Walter  LIppmann  calls  them 
"the  voices  of  the  warwhoopers" — who 
call  for  an  immediate  Invasion  of  Cuba. 
Some  of  them  would  have  us  participate 
in  such  an  invasion,  and  some  believe  the 
Job  could  be  done  by  other  coimtrles  In 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing ]  is  not  one  of  those  "warwhoopers." 
As  he  says  In  his  remarks,  he  opposes  a 
blockade  now,  and  has  uways  opposed 
an  invasion. 

But  there  are  other  voices,  even  in  high* 
places,  who  Insinuate  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  "appeased"  the  Soviets  in 
the  Cuban  affair.  But,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  says  about 
"easy  answers  to  the  Cuban  problem" — 

The  course  of  events  in  Cuba  shows  how 
unwise  and  dangerous  such  campaign  ora- 
tory is,  and  I  hope  It  wlU  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  as  to  the  need  for  restraint  In  future 
political  contests. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
visit  of  the  Governor  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York  to  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion during  the  past  week,  and  I  am  re- 
minded of  some  of  the  things  he  said  and 
some  of  the  insinuations  he  made  and 
some  of  the  peculiar  comparisons  he 
made.  He  did  not  in  my  opinion,  speak 
in  a  statesmanlike  manner  on  the  Cuban 
issue  while  he  was  here — in  contrast  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kkating]  is  today  addressing 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors. 
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other  Toices  are  calling  for  "iinleaah- 
iag"  the  Cuban  exiles  on  our  shores,  no 
matter  what  consequences  that  might 
have  on  the  conduct  of  UJ3.  foreign 
policy  in  the  area.  Again,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxatihc]  is  not 
among  those  voices. 

We  do  hear  the  voice  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Yoi*  [Mr.  KKAxnfG]  asking 
for  a  forthright  and  firm  policy  aimed 
at  the  elimination  of  the  Soviets  from 
Cuba.  In  other  speeches  he  has  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  eco^oioaic  action 
against  the  Communists  in  Cuba — a  plan 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  directed  not 
so  much  against  the  Soviets  as  against 
Cuba  itself.  But  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kkatihg]  says  that  a  Castro 
Cuba,  with  the  Russians  absent,  would 
be  more  an  object  of  pity  than  an  object 
of  fear.  What  concerns  hi™  is  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  Soviet  forces  in  Cuba. 
He  calls  for  firm  action  by  the  President. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  says  ha 
believes  this  strengthens  the  President's 
hand,  and  does  not  undermine  him  "as 
do  ciies  for  caution,  more  accommoda- 
tion." and  so  forth. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  may 
suggest  that  the  voice  of  caution  is  not 
to  be  abhorred,  even  in  connection  with 
the  Cuban  situation.  Voices,  such  as 
that  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota {Idr.  McOovKRN],  which  call  for  an 
end  to  our  obsession  with  Cuba  as  the 
only  matter  ^of  consequence  In  Latin 
America.  Should  be  listened  to.  Any- 
one who  believes  that  the  excision  of  the 
last  Russian  tram.  Cuba  will  "cure"  the 
problem  of  Latin  America,  is  indeed  a 
dreamer.    . 

It  Is  part  of  the  duty  of  responsible 
Qovemment  officials  not  only  to  urge 
firm  action  against  obvious  dangers,  but 
also  to  caution  the  people  against  self- 
delusions  of  that  kind. 

I  share  the  faith  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  ECbatino]  in  the  wisdom 
of  bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs.  As 
he  says,  he  has  had  numerous  meetings 
with  officials  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  CIA  aver  the  Cuban  matter. 
"Hie  Republican  leadership  in  Congrete 
has  been  kept  Inf  onned  of  developments. 
Ultimate  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
otf  oiu:  policy  vis-a-vis  Cuba  rests,  of 
course,  with  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  in  follow- 
ing up  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  said  earlier  today,  that 
there  are  other  suggestions  which  might 
be  considered,  in  addition  to  the  setting 
up  of  a  govemment-ln-exlle  to  which 
recognition  might  be  extended  by  this 
coimtry. 

But  let  me  say  that  recognition  of  a 
Cuban  govemment-ln-exlle  should  be 
seriously  considered  only  when  the  vari- 
ous anti-Castro  groups  get  together 
imder  a  responsible  and  recognized  lead- 
ership. That  Is  not  the  case  today,  be- 
cause, as  I  understand  the  situation, 
there  are  at  least  12  major  groups  of 
anti-Castro  Cuban  refugees,  and  there 
are  many  more  smaller  groups.  If  there 
la  to  be  a  possibility  of  recognition  of 
a  Cuban  govemment-ln-exlle,  solidarity 
and  real  accommodation  and  real  leadw- 
Ship  must  be  forthcoming. 


In  addition  to  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  recognition  of  a  Cuban  gov- 
emment-ln-exile,  I  think  consideration 
might  well  also  be  given  to  a  hemispheric 
quarantine  of  Cuba,  on  the  model  recom- 
mended by  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  imposing  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1960,  and  that  ways  should  be  found 
to  prevent  the  training  of  propagandists 
between  Cuba  and  Latin  America — both 
ways — and  tn  that  way  to  lessen  contacts 
between  Communist  leaders  aiui  parties 
in  Latin  America  with  their  coimter- 
parts  in  Cuba. 

The  OAS  should  not  only  proclaim 
principles  and  adopt  resolutions,  but 
should  also  take  the  leadership  in  a 
matter  which  is  not  only  a  U.S.  prob- 
lem but  a  hemispheric  problem  as  well. 
The  authority  exists  in  the  Orgaziiza- 
tion  of  American  States  if  its  members 
wish  to  exercise  it. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  be- 
come so  Involved  in  any  one  particular 
problem  that  we  would  lose  sight  of  the 
other  problems  which  confront  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  he  must  consider  Cuba.  He  does 
give  it  prior  consideration.  He  must 
consider  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  West- 
em  Europe,  the  emerging  African  situ- 
ation, the  situation  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  dUBciilties  which  confront  us  now 
in  southeast  Asia,  and  most  especially  In 
Vietnam,  and  possibly  in  Laos.  He 
must  consider  also  the  situation  as  It 
affecta  the  7th  Fleet  in  our  relations 
with  Taiwan;  the  situation  in  Korea, 
which  is  far  from  settled,  because  there 
all  we  have  is  a  truce  and  an  uneasy 
one. 

This  man  who  is  Preaident  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  criticized  so  often 
and  so  easily  by  so  many,  not  only  must 
consider  the  foreign  policy  of  our  coun- 
try tn  at  least  a  dozen  areas,  if  not  more, 
but  he  also  must  consider  the  domestic 
policy  of  our  Nation.  Problems  are 
brought  to  his  attention  day  after  day 
after  day  by  people  who  do  not  have  to 
make  the  decisions.  They  can  make 
si>eeches.  But  there  is  only  one  man  in 
our  country  who  has  final  authority  and 
responslbili^  under  the  Constitution  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy.  That  man  is 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  it  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican  President  of  our  country. 

What  he  needs  is  support.  I  hope  that 
regardless  of  party,  that  support,  based 
on  soimd  and  good  bipartisanship,  will 
be  forthcoming,  because  the  President  is 
one  man  in  this  Nation  who  needs  that 
kind  of  backing. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  New  York  seems  to  be 
very  much  in  the  news  this  morning  and 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Senator's  mind. 
Since  I  am  at  the  moment  New  York's 
sole  representative  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  allow  me 
a  minute  to  speak. 

Mr.  BiANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted,  be- 
cause I  have  some  more  information  on 
New  York  if  the  Senator  wishes  to  brlns 
itnpt. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  think  that  what  tw 
Senator  has  said  about  my  coUeaaS 
[Mr.  IDtAmto]  wiU  be  very  much  a^«! 
elated  by  him.   I  gather  that  the  genoS 
thrust  of  the  Senator's  feeling  Is  that 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  [Mr  Kxat 
ntc]  represent  on  the  whole  an  exendi* 
of  bipartisanship  in  the  development^ 
our  policy  in  Cuba  in  a  responsible  way 
I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has  said 
about  the  President's  burden,     i  have 
just  been  through  a  very  intensive  cam 
paign  in  New  York,  where  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population  live.    I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  foreign  policy  field— and 
though  I  am  not  too  happy  about  It  I 
am  almost  tempted,  because  I  feel  bo 
strongly  about  the  civil  rights  Issue  to 
say  that  it  is  probably  the  paramount 
issue,   both   foreign   and   domestic,     it 
gives  the  American  people  a  deep  sense 
of  malaise  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba.    Ameri- 
cans desire  very  much  to  find  a  course  on 
which  they  can  feel  more  seciire  on  Cuba 
They  not  only  feel  that  the  sltuaUon 
in  Cuba  is  very  dangerous,  since  that 
country  is  so  close  to  our  shores,  but  also 
in  a  personal  sense,   too.  they   believe 
that  it  Is  a  very  serious  source  of  infec- 
tion for  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere 
We  talked  about  the  Marshall  plan  and 
NATO    to    deal    with    the    Communist 
threat  to  Europe.    I  believe  the  American 
people   were   never   more   cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  Communist  threat  Is 
right  here  at  home.    Perhaps  every  pol- 
icy, economic  as  well  as  military,  may 
have  to  be  revised  to  take  care  of  the 
Cuban  situation. 

It  is  very  understandable  to  me.  there- 
fore, that  my  colleague  has  addressed 
himself  in  such  a  thorough  way  to  it. 
That  he  was  proved  right  last  fall  Is  now 
a  matter  of  history.  Therefore,  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  his  words  are  being 
listened  to  with  the  respect  that  they 
deserve.  But  I  emphasize  to  the  Senator 
that  those  of  us  who  talk  about  Cuba 
are  Impressed  with  the  way  it  appeals 
to  the  people  we  represent  and  how  It 
appeals  to  oiu"  sense  of  urgency  and  con- 
cern. It  is  fair  to  say  that  they  con- 
sider It  the  No.  1  secxxrity  Issue  before 
theoL 

As  to  the  constructive  aspects,  I  join 
with  the  Senator,  as  does  my  colleague 
[Mr.  KXATnro],  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
strip  this  whole  discussion  of  partisan 
aspects  or  partisan  advantage.  I  have 
noted  the  Important  points  which  the 
Senator  has  made  which  would  repre- 
sent affirmative  American  policy. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  observations 
to  the  Senator. 

First,  I  believe  what  is  disquieting  the 
American  people  more  than  anything 
else  is  that  they  do  not  know  accurately 
what  coHMnitments.  if  any.  President 
Kennedy  has  made  to  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev. They  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  vestige  of  a  commitment 
with  respect  to  Cuba  which  does  tie  our 
hands.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is 
any.  I  so  much  respect  the  President's 
view  and  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  his 
position  that  I  myself  have  not  uttered 
words  which  would  force  him  to  disclose 
precisely  whether  there  are  any  com- 
mitments. In  the  same  way  I  have  said 
that  I  support  the  President  in  his  ac- 
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tion  regarding  Cuban  refugees  at  the 
present  moment.  I  may  not  feel  that 
way  tomorrow  if  I  think  the  situation 
has  changed.  But  for  the  present  I  feel 
that  he  must  be  supported  because  he 
i5  the  man  at  the  gun.  and  he  has  the 
best  understanding  of  the  delicacy  ot 
his  situation. 

As  the  Senator  Is  conunenting  on  the 
question,  and  since  he  is  a  man  of  such 
authority  in  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion, I  desire  to  say  that  sooner  or  later 
the  American  people,  to  obtain  some  inte- 
gration In  their  thinking  about  Cuba, 
need  to  understand  that  our  hands  are 
really  completely  untied  in  every  conceiv- 
able respect  in  respect  to  any  action  we 
might  feel  called  upon  to  take,  whether 
it  Is  a  quarantine  or  anything  else. 

Our  eoUeague.  the  Soiator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coopnl.  who  is  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  desired  to  be  siue 
that  we  were  free  to  relmpose  the  quar- 
antine. I  Joined  with  him  In  his  ques- 
tion. 

The  people  wish  to  know — and  they 
have  a  right  to  know — that  we  are  com- 
pletely free  to  take  any  action  on  Cuba 
necessary  to  our  national  Interest. 

The  other  subject  I  should  like  to 
place  before  the  Senator  is  a  question  In 
relation  to  a  security  organization  or  a 
mutual  defense  organization  in  the 
Caribbean  and  Central  America.  Again 
recofoilzlng  the  delicacy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position.  I  do  not  wish  to  force 
any  suggestion  on  him.  I  only  point  out 
that  here  is  something  critically  im- 
portant that  could  complement  the  Idea 
that  we  keep  a  check  on  who  goes  in  and 
out  of  Cuba.  We  should  give  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  countries  a 
sense  of  strength  in  respect  of  resistance 
either  to  Communist  subversion  or  m- 
flltratlon  from  Cuba.  I  know  very  well 
the  problems  of  Mexico.  But  I  think 
even  Mexico  would  be  very  much  affected 
by  the  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
willingness  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  nations  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  mutual  defense  otriigation.  Those 
are  two  of  the  potnts  which  are  not 
covered  in  the  Senator's  statement  which 
I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  Senator 
for  his  observation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  believe  I  heard  everything  that 
the  Senator  said.  But  I  believe  he  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  the  President  should 
have  a  free  hand  to  decide  what  should 
be  done  under  any  circumstances.  In 
other  words,  the  President  should  have 
the  same  kind  of  flexibility  in  the  con- 
duct and  carrying  out  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy as  the  Senator  has  expressed  his 
point  of  view  In  regard  to  his  present 
position  on  the  question  of  Cuban  exiles 
and  the  hit-and-run  raids  on  the  islands 
of  Cube  and  certain  Soviet  ships. 

"Freedom"  Is  a  pretty  hard  word  to 
define  in  relation  to  an  Indlvldiial  who 
has  the  responsibility  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has.  As  I  see 
It — and  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  will 
agree — the  President  cannot  look  at 
merely  one  piece  on  the  chessboard,  but 
must  see  the  whole  board  and  how  all 
the  pieces  fit.  What  he  may  do  in  one 
part  of  the  world  will  undoubtedly.  In 
this  day  and  age.  have  an  effect  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  a  consequence. 


The  President  does  retain  a  degree  of 
flexibility.  When  a  situation  arises 
^^ilch  puts  a  different  slant  on  a  partic- 
ular question,  it  has  been  the  Pre^dent's 
policy,  by  and  large,  in  hla  leas  than  2^ 
years  in  office,  to  call  down  the  leader- 
ship and  discuss  many  of  his  problems. 

I  see  the  acting  minority  leader,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHELl.  on  the  floor.  He  has 
been  there  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
His  colletigue  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[\iKDiRKSEN]  has,  also.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickknloopkr ] .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
sTALLl.  and  other  Senators  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  their  counterparts 
on  the  Democratic  side,  have  been  called 
on  occasion.  So  I  would  say  that,  if  we 
can  intertwine  the  words  "freedom"  and 
"flexlbUity."  that  would  be  about  the  best 
way  we  could  describe  the  responsibilities 
which  must  be  administered  by  any 
President  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  know  that 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Mn.zjcK].  apparently  is  under  some 
compulsion  to  catch  a  plane.  Could  we 
suspend  this  discussion  temporarily,  for 
I  wish  to  continue  it,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  may  be  recognized? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
also  my  good  friend  from  New  York. 


THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
MIRAOE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Institute  for  Ek;onomic  Re- 
search, in  its  Research  Reports  dated 
April  IS.  1963.  explores  agtJn  the  ques- 
tion of  "The  Balance-of-Payments  Mi- 
rage." It  calls  attention  to  the  need 
for  more  definitive  information  from  the 
Oovemment  on  its  policies  regarding 
this  vitally  Important  matter.  And  it 
warns  of  the  consequencea  at  continu- 
ing deficit  financing  of  international  pay- 
ments by  the  Oovemment,  asserting  that 
"further  tampering  with  the  Nation's 
purchasing  power  could  open  the  flood- 
gates to  the  ravage  of  domestic  Infla- 
Uon." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "The  Balance-of-Pajrments 
Mirage"  from  the  April  15.  1963.  issue 
of  Research  Reports  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Economic  Research,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recorh. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JAvrrs  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

There  being  im)  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX    BAtAMCX-or-PATMKNTS    MOUOZ 

In  the  1962  balance  of  payments  of  Xhe 
United  States  the  net  value  of  aU  receipts 
for  goods,  services,  long-term  InTeetments. 
and  unilateral  transfers  was  less  than  pay- 
ments for  the  same  Items  by  $1.S  bUllon. 
However,  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ported a  deficit  of  $2  billloa. 

The  91.3  billion  is  a  measure  of  the  change 
In  net  short-term  Indebtadnen  ot  the  VJJS. 
OoTemment  and  all  residents  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  purpose  Is  to  show  only  tb« 
Government  liquidity  position,  which   ap- 


pears to  be  the  Commeroe  Department  inten- 
tion, that  purpoa*  should  be  stated  mora 
clearly  than  It  usuaUy  has  been.  At  present 
the  ot&clal  definition  of  balance-of -payments 
deficit  twists  the  transactlooa  Into  a  form 
that  serves  this  particular  purpose.  In  do- 
ing BO,  it  gives  rise  to  uninformed  pro(>oeals 
for  elimination  of  the  deficit. 

In  ona  sense  the  balance  of  payments  la 
always  In  balance,  like  the  bcdance  sheet 
C3t  a  corporation.  This  Is  not  an  absurd 
idea  to  those  who  understand  double-entry 
bookkeeping.  Exports  of  goods,  for  example, 
are  offset  either  by  receipt  of  goods  from 
abroad  or  creation  of  credit  obligations.  The 
credit  obltgations  would  appear  in  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  as  Kmg^term  investments 
or  short-term  loans.  In  this  way  all  pay- 
ments offset  aU  recelpta.  Inchidlng  settle- 
ments made  by  transfers  of  gold  ownership 
for  those  who  are  able  and  wUling  to  con- 
vert claims  into  gold. 

^xThe  gold  outfiow  from  the  U.8.  Treasury 
ln<  1962  was  $890  minion;  in  1961,  $857 
million. 

In  1962  net  short-term  obligations  to  for- 
eign countries  increased  $448  mUllon;  in  1961 
they  decreased  $52  million  (see  table  1). 
This  may  be  interpreted  as  a  deterioration 
of  our  balance-of-paymeiita  position  in  1963 
by  one-half  billion  doUars.  Sinoe  these 
obligations  tnduded  an  increase  in  short- 
term  lofms  to  the  UB.  Oovemment.  they 
represent  deficit  financing  of  International 
payments  by  the  OovemmeBt. 

This  may  be  compared  with  official  reports 
of  an  improvement  in  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit  from  $2.4  billion  in  1961  to 
$3il  bUllon  in  1962. 

Separating  private  transactions  trota  Oov- 
emment transactions  and  Government- 
financed  transactions  la  the  1962  balance 
of  payments,  we  find  that  private  receipts 
exceed  private  payments  by  $879  mUUon. 
When  short-term  loans  are  eliminated,  the 
excess  is  $1,441  mUIion.  a  possible  measure 
of  balance-of-payments  surplus  on  private 
accounts. 

Table  2,  which  separates  private  transac- 
tions from  Oovemment  transactions,  Is  based 
on  Department  of  Commerce  figures.  Al- 
though tt  is  the  best  information  available, 
nobody  really  knows  exactly  bow  much  of 
private  transactlasis  results  from  Oovem- 
ment grants  and  spending  abroad.  Although 
aware  of  these  limitations,  we  are  taking  the 
official  reports  at  face  valtie  for  the  purposes 
of  this  particular  analysis. 

Net  private  receipts  fircHU  goods,  services, 
and  long-term  inveetznents  were  (2,132  mil- 
lion more  than  private  payments.  Included 
in  this  flgtire  are  payments  for  private  foreign 
investments  of  UJS.  residents  amotmtlng  to 
$3,5S4  million.  However.  In  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  balance-of-payments  position  it 
would  be  shortsighted  to  restrict  investments 
and  lose  future  receipts  from  Income  on 
those  investments. 

Private  exports  of  goods  and  services  in 
1962  topped  private  imports  by  $4,460  million. 
Artificial  devices  to  Increase  this  trade  bal- 
ance, if  successful,  6an  lead  to  xuideslrable 
distortions  In  the  American  economy.  De- 
valuation, unpegged  foreign  exchange  rates, 
exchange  controls,  and  protective  tariffs  are 
proposed  solutions  that  fall  to  come  to  grips 
with   basic  causes. 

Some  urge  that  balance-of-paymcnte  defi- 
cits require  either  a  domestic  price  decline 
or  foreign  exchange  depreciation  as  a  cor- 
rective. This  reasoning  may  be  more  suit- 
able when  economic  maladjixstments  are  the 
cause  of  the  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
When  political  decisions  are  behind  the 
problem,  economic  solutions  are  not  in  order. 

Excluding  gold  exports,  tht  Government's 
international  payments  exceeded  receipts 
from  thoee  exports  of  goods  and  services  that 
were  directly  financed  by  Oovemment  pay- 
ments. Here  is  the  crux  of  the  balance-of- 
p>a3rment8  problem. 
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■Puu  l.—ChoHfeM  in  thort-term  indebted-  lOladjustmenta  In   th«  iMOanee  of  pay-  The  unahot  of  all  of  tu\~  notiiH*-  .    . 

ness  re/lected  in  the  VS.  balance  of  p-y-  ment.  die  to  poUUcal  con.icler.Uoi«VSt  a^SnuSftlon  li^S^Si'  In  .  rLm^P?* 

*******  lend  Uiemaelve.  to  correction  by  tampering  reply  to  Republican  charge,  that  tSS^JS 

*••'  ]??*****?•  motivating  force*  of   a  market-  spenden  by  pointing  to  .pecinc  ImSiiS 

f  MOions  of  dollars]  dlrwsted  economy.    A  better  approach  la  to  where  they  voted  to  cut  President  Kenn^t!!! 

Kecelpta:  »PPly  corrective  action  to  the  Oovemment  propoaals.                                                     ""win 

Net    ahort-term    foreign    loans    to  sector  of  the  balance  of   payments,   where  The  Republicans  give  every  evidence  th. 

UA  Oovemment _ 080  the  problem  originated.  intend  to  conUnue  pounding  away  on  eff^ 

Bales    of    foreign    convertible    cur-  The  fact  Is  that  the  United  SUtes  has.  by  to   cut  at  least  IIO  billion  from  the  sim 

rency 17  governmental  acUona,  created  much  of  the  billion  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  In  advance  aD^n! 

Oold    sales _ __       890  balance-of-paymenta    dettclt.       The     deOclt  priatlons    for     his    tOSS    billion    epen^i^ 

was  not  created  by  the  hand  of  Ood.  or  an  budget  for  the  year  beginning  July  l 

Total- 1,»7  unkind  fate.    They  planned  It  that  way.    The  ' 

Pavm«nt«-                                                 ===  P^Wem  could  be  solved  In  part  by  reversing  "^"^^""^"^^ 

SJ^^e  and  capital  payments...     1.336  '"^I 'J'Pf^^'^^S.,             ,  THE  PRESmENT-TO-THE-RESCUK 

Net   private   U.S*^  short^tSi  1^     '  wlTL^^'-dt^it^in;"'"^^,"''^  ""'^\*!  ^^^^ 

mhrcMii  A*n      '^"^    "•   sell-defeatlng.     Devaluation   would  _,      .-rr » «.»,       ..       -» 

aoroad ........       4«7     destroy  some  of  the  value  of  foreign  loans  ^^    MILLER.     Mr.   President.  In  last 

foreJ^'SnaVSi^^stSS;*^       96  to  the  Unlt^i  States.  nuilifySg  o^IJlSeSS;  ^^fs   Washington    Evening   SUr  Iff 

foreign  loana  to  United  States.... 96  to  be  the  benefactor  of  thoee  countrle.  auffer-  lead      editorial.    enUtled      "Just     a     Bit 

Total                                                   1  897  *°*  dollar  leases  from  devaluation.     More-  Phony,"  commented  on  the  aUeged  tele- 
-^h^  nT,!!.'»,r,     "  J^""^^."/  ^^  ""•  Nation-s  phone  conversation  between  the  PreS- 

Kec  1 1.       "-^        —  \o'^^r:^^^^^^:^^^r^^o^^Te  ti'ri  ^,  j^rs  ^ii^r. ^^^ 

^•l^^-              .        ^     *       V     *  *  ''^y  °'  «^otoer  this  Nation  must  Uve  vrttSn  J*"«^«  ^%  ^^^  »'  "^«  editorial  i£  weU 

Net   increase   In  private  lOxort-term  iti,  means.    If  it  U  going  to  do  ao.  we  should  ***^«°'  «>  I  ««*  unanimous  consent  that 

foreign  loans  to  united  States....  1,552  protect  the  atabllltrof  the  dolla^  and  avoid  the    editorial    may    bc    printed    in    the 

uoia    saiee m  other    harmfiU    consequences.    Including    a  lUcORD. 

Tot^i                                           2  409  "•^°"*  ^°"  °' P'"*"tige  throughout  the  world.  There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 

Payments-                   '  ^^-^— ^^^  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Net  trade  and  capital  payments 806  DEMCXHIATS  USE  GUILE  ON  Hscord.  as  foUows: 

Net  decrease  In  short-term  foreign  MONEY  BILLS  ^^"'^  *  ®*^  Phont 

loans  to  U.S.  Oovemment 17  __^    wtt  t  rna       «,      «_     .^      x    .        ,^  ^  °°*  *■  merely  a  reader  of  headUnes,  an 

Purchase  of  foreign  convertible  cur-  -m     \1               '^'^-     *"•  ""esldent.   in  the  Associated   Preas   story    from   Atlanta   could 

rendes 115  Washington  Evening  Star  for  April  15.  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  Reverend  Martin 

Net   private  U-8.   short-term   loans  1963.  there  appeared  an  article  enUtled  Luther  King,  jr.,  now  jailed  In  Birmingham. 

abroad _ 1,472  "Democrats  Use  Ouile  on  Money  Bills."  ^*'  "■■  **"•  *o  '^'i  ^^  *!*•.  ''i^o  has  just 

„^  ,                                           written  by  Jack  Bell,  of  the  Associated  ^***  *  ^^^"f-  °^y  through  the  gracious  int«. 

^^°**' 2.409  Press.     I  believe  the  point  made  by  Mr  yen"on  of  President  Kennedy.     To  the  «t- 

T«x.  2.-V.S.  b^nce  of  pay^ts  ^  ^,^^  "f  .^^^^  °^^^^  ^^^'^"^  "^^  ir^sfTVSTnr'^  '*'^"^*"  "^  •"'"-'^• 

iss,  "^«*«"  ^^   ^^   CCNGRKSSIClfAL   RicOM.  What  happened,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out 

[ MiUlons  of  dollars!  !?     "^  ^^1!!^^^  consent  that  the  arti-  U  that  the  President,  according  to  Mrs.  King! 

Private  recelDts-  cle  may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  "had    been    in    touch    with    Birminghani- 

Kxports  of  goods  and  services           25  723          There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle  This  U  a  bit  on  the  vague  side.     Mrs    King 

KtSelgn^mrt^d  Cng~ti^  ^»!  0"l««d  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  «»^«^-  ,!?°r'*'',"''*  "*'  President  phoned 

investments  In  United  Stotes            246  *«  follows:  ^'^J^}'^  l"^'"^^*  arranged  for  your  bus- 

•"•*^  °*'  MONXT  Bnxs  nigi^t  to  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^  right." 

Private  payments:                                   (By  Jack  Bell)  Having  In  mind  that  the  burdens  of  ths 

S!f*^  °i,  *°*^  *°**  •ervlces 21.283  DemocraUc     congressional     leaders    have  P«»ldency  are  said  to  be  the  heaviest  in  the 

Net  V3.  dlredt  and  long-term  in-  found  a  plnchback  formula  they  beUeve  wlU  ''O'ld.  It  U  good  to  know  that  Mr.  Kennedy. 

vestments  sbroad 2.584  lessen    the   political    Impact    of   Republican  «^*°    **»"•    on    a    brtef    vacation    at    Palm 

fTivate     remittances     to     foreign  economy  demands  and  help  gain  passage  of  Beach,  could  spare  the  time  and  energy  to 

ooimtrleB 681  major  administration  bills.  Intercede  In  the  Reverend  Mr.  King's  behalf. 

2!*  ?fJ?°*^."**T*Jl*^  *^"**f --        *^  Their  formula  is  a  simple  one.    They  get  '^*  °^y  '^^  ""*  concerns  us  Is  whether 

tJ^°T^^*^°^*'^"^  '°"*«°  committee  approval  of  measures  caUlng  for  ^*  Prertdent  really  did  much,  and  If  so. 

10^  to  united  States 95  a    relatively    high    level     of    ex^^^^  what  It  was  that  he  did. 

xwiaoce 879  When    the    bill   la    brought   before    the   full  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  In 

,p^^^,  membership  for  action,  they  support  a  Dem-  Birmingham   was  preventing  the  Reverend 

ixnai 28.  W9  ocratlc  amendment  to  reduce  the  amount  ^^    ^"K   f""*""  caUlng  his  wife.     In  fact. 

n^„^^ 4.    .   .          ^    „  ^=^=  while  resisting  all  Republican  efforts  to  cut  Police    Chief   Jamie   Moore,    who   enjoys   a 

Government    receipts    and     Govern-  deeper.             *              *'                              ^  ^^^  lo^  reputation  In  Birmingham  as  an  honest 

M«^^m'*c^f!l,^ Xp^i .         M  The  Senate  leadership  followed  thU  pro-  '^*°-  "»y  ""»  *!»•  Kings  talked  to  each  other 

J^lciTanlS^bv  gS^'S.?  •**»""  ^  ^'^  P^«  °'  "»•  «lmlnlrtr:-  on   the   day    before    the    Prertdent-to-the- 

™te  anS^iStaJ^  Government  tjon'.  mass  transit  bUl.    A  committee  had  rescue   story  appeared,  and   that  the   tele- 

jiJ^mhl^^Jr^  V^ilZ:"yZ2:."\"  '           P"'  *  Pfl**  **K  o'  •*00  million  on  the  pro-  Pbone   conversation    between    husband   and 

i7fl    ^^'^^.^^^  *^    ^^^  o««      8^""-     ^  *^°°'  amendment  by  Senator  Stm-  ^^^^  ^"  ^ot  arranged  by  Kennedy  or  anyone 

aJ^^' ^IZ^fl^   Z:^~Z:i4ZT~ moTON.  Democrat,  of  MlBSourl.  trimming  the  connected  with  the  President. 

SaJes   of   foreign   convertible   cur-  total  to  8375  million,  was  adopted  and  the         All  of  which  causes  us  to  wonder.    If  Presl- 

•n^!^Z,"f^^"^^VJ'*l"ZZ:*ll «i«     ***"   ^"  passed  after   all   RepubUcan  pro-  dent  Kennedy  caUed  Mrs.  King  and  told  her 

Balance^  from   private   sector 879     posals  were  beaten  down.  he   had   been   In    touch    with    Birmingham. 

880  Similarly,    a    youth-employment    measure  ^^*  certainly  do   not  question   the  accuracy 

Total  K  UTA.     ''l^lcb  had  called  originally  for  a  »100  mil-  of  the  statement.    But  what,  precisely,  does 

" -  "•  ° '*     Hon   outlay   was   Increased   to  $120  million  'his  mean?     With  whom  did  the  President 

Oovemment  expenditures:  In  committee.  get  In  touch?    Was  It  this  getting  In  touch 

N««  military   expenditures 2,308          When  It  reached  the  Senate  floor  Senators  which  nuMle  It  possible  for  the  Reverend  Dr. 

Nonmmtary  grants 1,872     Paoxicmz,     Democrat,     of     Wlacon'aln,     and  King   to  call   hU  wife?     We   doubt   it    very 

Penalons,  etc ___  243     Stminoton  got  It  reduced  to  •100  million,  much.     And  we  wonder  what  this  business 

Net     payments     for     nonmlUtary  Republicans  got  nowhere  In  efforts  to  trim  *'  *11  about.     CJould  It  possibly  have  any- 

•«^lc«« - 76     It  further.  thing  to  do  with  such  things  as  votes,  gullible 

^®'  ^^'-  ^°°g:^*™^  lo»^  abroad.-  16          The  Democratic   House   leadership   found  P«ople-  or  politics? 

Unrecorded     transactions l.OOO     itself  In  a  dilemma  when  Republicans  Joined                              ^^-^^^-^^ 

^•^ "il^  SS*TiJSrmSr"nTuS.r,^rin«ro„'?        some  economic  pacts  OP  UFE 

>  Excluding  exports  of  goods  ap^l  services  of  a  supplemental  money  blU.                                      Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  in  yes- 

transferred  under  military  grants  and  pay-  In  this  case,  they  marshaled  their  forces  terday's  Washington   Evening   Star  the 

ments  made  on  military  grants  of  goods  and  and  restored  the  Item  by  a  House  vote — but  esteemed  columnist.  Mr.  David  Lawrence, 

•*'"^*^*"-  0^7  ***«•  cutting  It  back  $50  million.  had  an  article  entitled  "Some  Economic 
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Pacts  of  life,**  relating  to  financial 
figures  of  the  15  steel  firms,  which  be 
feels  are  vital  date  for  the  United  Stetes. 
in'Vlew  of  the  Impending  hearings  on  the 
steel  price  Increase  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  I  believe  this  merits 
the  attention  of  readers  at  the  Coxcan- 
sioNAL  Rccoap,  so  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows: 

SoMX  EcoKOMic  Pacts  or  Lifx — 1963  Pinan- 
ciAL  Pisuaas  on  15  8rBSi.  FnMs  Aaz  Called 
VrrAL  Data  voa  Ambuca 

(By  David  LawrssiGe) 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  difference 
between  so-caUed  Ubcrals  and  conservatives. 
Perhaps  ths  almplast  definition  Is  that  the 
latter  have  a  profound  reject  for  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  Ufe,  usually  obtained  through 
actual  experience,  while  the  former  ding  to 
the  Illusion  that  there  Is  some  magic  way  by 
which  two  and  two  can  make  five. 

A  most  Intarastlng  esmmpls  of  the  value 
ctf  economic  facts  Is  to  be  found  In  a  table  of 
figures  printed  on  the  financial  page  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week.  This  gives  the  actual  capital  expendi- 
tures and  depreciation  allowances  of  the  18 
largest  steel  companies  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  dividends  and  the  net  Income  of  the 
same  companies  la  IMS. 

If  capitalism  In  the  United  States  ts  to  sur- 
vive, and  if  NUdta  Khrushchev's  propliecy 
that  our  grandchildren  wUl  live  under  com- 
miuilsm  Is  to  be  proved  wrong,  then  the  fo\ir 
categories  of  figures  In  that  table  constitute 
the  most  essential  piece  of  Information  that 
baa  been  fumlahed  m  the  perennial  contro- 
versy about  prices  and  wages. 

This  ought  to  be  read  and  studied,  particu- 
larly by  those  Member*  of  Congress  who.  at 
the  behest  of  the  White  House,  start  Investi- 
gations designed  to  persecute  and  Intimidate 
busineesmen  who  venture  to  raise  prices, 
though  no  such  scrutiny  occurs  when  labor 
unions  raise  wages. 

Pot  what  does  the  table  show?  First  of  all, 
there  Is  the  plight  of  the  smaller  company — 
like  Lukens  Steel — which  has  Just  raised  Its 
prices  on  selective  Items  of  steel.  The  net 
Income  of  Lukens  for  1962  was  83,373.000, 
but,  out  at  this,  $1,240,000  had*  to  be  paid  in 
dividends — which,  like  profits,  seems  to  be  an 
ugly  word,  though  dividends  are  really  a 
wage  payment  for  the  use  of  Invested  money. 
People  will  never  fxirnUh  new  capital  to  a 
company  that  doesnt  pay  back  what  It  has 
borrowed  or  whose  stock  diminishes  In  value 
when  earning  capacity  deterloratea  and  divi- 
dends grow  less  and  lees. 

Every  company  has  to  flgxire  out  how  much 
It  can  pay  to  the  Investors  each  year.  If  It 
borrows  from  banks.  It  must  also  give  some 
assurance  aa  to  when  repayment  of  loana  will 
be  made.  Also,  while  companies  may  get  a 
tax  deduction  for  all  erpensee  Incurred  In  the 
operations  of  a  business,  capital  expendlturea 
are  by  no  means  covered  to  the  same  extent. 
As  plant  weara  out  there  are  some  deductions 
for  depreciation,  but  this  doeant  pay  for  the 
new  cost  of  replacing  a  factory  or  old  equip- 
ment. 

Now.  Lukens  Steel  In  1963  apent  W.ei  1.000 
for  plant  and  equipment,  but  Its  net  profit- 
after  paying  •l.MO.OOO  In  dividends— was 
about  82.083,000.  This  la  the  sum  that  has 
to  be  put  Into  surplus  or  used  to  pay  off  cap- 
ital borrowed.  The  depredation  allowance 
of  $3,918,000  Isn't  enough  to  cover  all  out- 
lays for  plant  and  equli>ment. 

Is  the  situation  any  different  with  a  larger 
company?  The  case  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  la  even  toon  dlsoooraglng.  Thus  the 
net  income  in  1962.  after  paying  operating 
expenses,  was  •88.677.000.  This  seems  like  a 
lot  of  money  and  usually  flgiuea  like  these 


get  bewlUiMB  ek  big  profits.  But  the  word 
btg  appllss  only  to  the  siaa  of  the  oompany 
and  not  to  the  ei-ietwute  facte  oC  the  eaae. 
For,  while  Bethlehem  paid  a  km  rate  at  dlvl- 
dsnds.  the  total  anxranted  to  8106,^23.000. 
or  more  than  was  earned  for  the  year. 

80  there  was  nothing  to  put  into  surplus. 
In  fact,  surpliis  of  other  years  had  to  be 
\ised  for  dividends,  and  nothing  was  avail- 
able out  of  1962  earnings  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  for  which  a  total  of  $192,831,000 
was  expended  In  1962.  The  autn  of  $155,- 
466,000  was  available  from  depreciation  al- 
lowance, but  there  waa  still  a  gap  of  837,365.- 
000  In  capital  expendlturea  that  had  to  be 
borrowed  or  taken  from  funds  accumulated 
In  prevlotis  years. 

Yet  there  Is  a  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Investor  that  somehow  the  steel 
companies  will  make  better  earnings  In  fu- 
ture years.  So,  based  on  a  belief  that  com- 
munism Is  not  just  around  the  corner  and 
that  economic  sense  will  prevail  in  Wash- 
ington— especially  In  Congress — the  steel 
companies  have  gone  ahead  with  a  capital- 
expenditure  program  of  $1  bQllon  every  year 
for  the  last  3  years,  and  are  making  selective 
price  Increases  now  so  as  to  earn  a  profit  to 
cover  in  part  the  wage  Increases  granted 
over  the  last  5  years. 

Profits  are  essential.  Increseed  wage  costs 
can  be  destructive  when  they  wipe  out  prof- 
Its  or  reduce  them  to  the  point  where  In- 
vestors hesitate  to  Invest  their  money  In  an 
enterprise.  Economic  facts  like  these,  how- 
ever, are  not  taught  in  most  of  the  schools 
of  Journalism  or  In  the  colleges  where  the 
favorite  textbooks  are  thoee  written  by  some 
of  the  economists  who  become  presidential 
advisers.  They  hold  that  deficit  spending  by 
the  Government  is  sound  finance  and.  by 
Inference,  that  private  companies  can  op- 
erate on  the  same  theory. 


THE  COST  OP  LIVINO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
August  20  in  the  E>es  Moines  Tribune  the 
columnist.  Sylvia  Porter,  had  an  article 
mtitled  "living  Costs  May  Inch  Up.  but 
That's  Still  Not  Inflation."  Miss  Porter 
pointed  out: 

The  price  index  la  up  about  1.2  percent 
from  the  level  of  sununer.  1961.  It  Is  al- 
most 1  percent  above  the  level  at  the  start 
of  1962. 

She  further  stated: 

When  the  statlatio  Is  released  next  week. 
It  will  be  front-paged.  News  that  the  con- 
sumer price  index  has  hit  a  new  high  always 
is  headlined  and  it  almost  siirely  will  revive 
talk  of  Inflation — Inflation  even  in  this  cycle 
of  sluggish  business  advance,  stickily  high 
unemployment,  excess  plant  capacity  in  in- 
dustries throughout  the  Nation. 

Will  this  talk  be  Justified?  Is  a  rise  of  1 
to  1%  percent  In  the  consumer  price  Index 
In  1962  on  top  of  a  rise  of  >/j  percent  In  the 
index  In  1961  "lnflaUon"7 

She  added: 

It  la  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  considered  making  a 
comment  on  Miss  Porter's  article  at  the 
time,  but  I  did  not  feel  that  It  merited 
the  attention  of  the  people,  because  I 
thought  the  facts  would  speak  for  them- 
selves. Unfortunately,  Miss  Porter  has 
not  seen  fit  to  leave  well  enough  alone; 
and.  accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  April  16, 
1963,  in  the  Evening  Star  she  has  an- 
other arUcle  entlUed  "Cost  of  Living 
Continues  Crawl,"  in  which  practically 
the  same  approach  is  taken.  She  points 
out: 

The  coet  of  Uvlng  will  conUnue  to  climb 
In  1963  as  It  climbed  in  1962.    As  the  year 


r<dls  on.  the  Oovemmeat'a  lades  ot  oohsiamer 
prices  wlU  hit  new  peaks.  Ae  always,  the 
rise  of  this  index  will  bring  crlee  of  alarm 
about  "inflation." 

She  also  said : 

This  degree  and  type  of  rise  in  consumer 
prices  cannot  be  called  inflat-J^p  by  any  ac- 
cepted definition  of  <nflatton — even  though 
new  all  time  highs  in  living  costs  are  a 
certainty.  ^ 

Then  she  pointed  out,  Mr.  President: 
We  cannot  Ignore  the  tragedy  of  the  mil- 
lions who  are  unen^loyed  and  the  millions 
who   are   whoUy  dependent  on   small,   fixed 
pensions.    These  challengee  we'^must  meet. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
Miss  Porter  is  familiar  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  king's  English,  but  although 
I  am  not  an  economist  I  think  I  know 
what  inflati<m  means.  I  beUeve  that  the 
American  people  know  what  inflation 
means.  I  believe  it  does  an  Injustice  to 
the  English  language  to  say  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  consumer  price  index  such 
aa  she  has  pointed  out  is  not  inflation 
by  any  accepted  definition  of  the  term. 
I  ttiink  Miss  Porter  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult a  dictionary. 

Mr.  Prraldent.  I  appreciate  Miss  Por- 
ter's sympathy  with  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  are  unemployed  and  the  millions 
who  are  wholly  dependent  on  small,  fixed 
pensions,  but  I  should  like  to  find  out 
what  Miss  Porter  suggests  when  she  says, 
"These  challenges  we  must  meet." 

I  suggest  that  the  solution  is  very  sim- 
ple. Mr.  President.  It  is  for  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  to  practice 
the  moral  and  political  courage  of  seeing 
to  It  that  we  do  not  spend  more  than 
we  take  In  Federal  revenues  and  that 
we  maintain  a  stable  dollar,  which  is 
what  we  are  not  now  doing. 

During  the  past  2  years,  using  the 
figures  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, we  know  that  while  the  United 
States  was  going  $14  billion  deeper  into 
debt,  there  also  was  inflation  which 
snrunk  the  purchasing  power  of  our  peo- 
ple's hftrd-eamed  money  by  more  than 
$14  billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  another  $12 
billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1964,  we  can 
be  very  sure  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinued erosion  of  our  dollars. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaninKHis  con- 
sent to  have  the  two  articles  by  Miss 
Porter  to  which  I  have  referred  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LiviMG  Costs  Mat  Inch  Up,  but  That's  Srnj. 

Not  iNTLATioir 

(By  SylvU  Porter) 

Early  next  week,  the  U^S.  Oovemment  will 
report  that  our  cost  of  living  either  la  hold- 
ing at  the  highest  level  in  history  or,  more 
probably,  again  haa  risen  allghtly  to  another 
alltlme  peak. 

This  WlU  be  disclosed  in  the  monthly  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show- 
ing that  In  July  the  Consumer  Price  Index — 
the  only  measure  we  have  of  living  cost 
changes  in  our  country — was  at  or  a  bit 
above  the  106.8  mark  It  hit  In  June.  (The 
Index  has  been  updated  so  that  the  base  of 
100  Is  now  the  1967-69  period.  An  Index  of 
105  means  that  today  It  costs  $105  to  buy 
the  goods  and  services  $1(X)  bought  In  the 
closing   years  of  the   1960's.) 
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Tb*  piie«  Index  !■  up  about  U  percent 
Stom  th»  level  of  summer,  IMl.  It  Is  almost 
1^  percent  above  the  level  at  the  start  of 
1962. 

TRX    ODDS 

There  Is  virtually  no  chance  that  the  In- 
dex wlirdecMne  dxirtng  the  rest  of  this  year. 
Rather,  the  odds  are  that  when  the  books 
are  closed  on  1M3,  the  record  will  show 
prices  of  typical  goods  and  services  In  an  av- 
erage city  family's  marketbasket  1  to  IV^ 
percent  over  1961. 

When  the  statistic  Is  released  next  week, 
It  will  be  front  paged.  News  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  hit  a  new  high  alwa3rs 
Is  headlined  and  It  almost  8\irely  will  revive 
talk  c*  Inflation — Inflation  even  In  this  cycle 
of  sluggish  business  advance,  stickily  high 
unemplojrment,  excess  plant  capacity  In  In- 
dustries throughout  the  Nation. 

XmjTJSliWiXli  TAUC 

win  this  talk  be  Justified?  Is  a  rUe  of  1 
to  1^  percent  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
In  1962  on  top  of  a  rise  of  one-half  percent  In 
the  Index  In  1961  "Inflation?" 

It  Is  not.  I've  said  this  before.  I  say  It 
once  more.  The  one-half -percent  rise  In  1961 
was  remarkable  stability,  so  extraordinary  It 
had  few  precedents  in  modem  D.S.  economic 
history.  A  rise  of  the  magnitude  now  fore- 
seen for  1962  will  be  reasonable  stability. 

The  very  Idea  of  a  price  Index  holding  ab- 
solutely steady  U  unrealistic  In  a  dynamic 
society  such  as  ours  is;  Inherent  In  the  defi- 
nition of  dynamic  Is  "change." 

XXAJKPLXB 

The  to-be -published  overall  price  index, 
for  instance,  probably  will  show  food  prices 
have  risen  because  of  seasonal  forces  while 
clothing  prices  have  declined  because  of  sum- 
mer clearances,  the  cost  of  medical  care  has 
cUmbed  because  of  hikes  In  hospitalization 
iiucurance  rates,  while  prices  of  new  cars 
have  slipped  because  of  concessions  on  1962 
models. 

Even  more  indicative  Is  the  fact  that  a 
big  question  mark  in  the  July  Index  Is  the 
cost  of  gasoline — with  seasonal  pressures 
suggesting  more  costly  gas  while  price  wars 
suggest  cheaper  gas. 

More  of  the  same  Is  shaping  up  for  the 
balance  of  the  year.  The  cost  of  services 
will  still  be  mounting  month  after  month, 
although  the  pace  of  the  postwar  climb  Is 
definitely  slowing  and  the  signs  are  clear  that 
service  costs  finally  are  catching  up. 

Rents  still  will  be  going  up  a  bit  month 
after  month,  but  also  at  a  slower  pace,  a 
reflection  of  the  Increase  In  apartment  va- 
cancies and  the  softness  In  the  housing  mar- 
ket In  general. 

Food  prices  will  be  at  least  firm  with  higher 
prices  for  restaurant  meals  pulling  the  food 
index  up. 

PAT    DJCRKASXS 

But  the  Increases  will  be  moderate,  spot- 
ty— nothing  like  the  big  across-the-board 
rises  we  saw  In  past  Inflation  periods — and 
alert  managers  of  the  hoiisehold  budget  eas- 
ily win  be  able  to  sidestep  many  of  them. 

And  most  important  is  the  picture  that 
emerges  when  the  1962  price  climb  la  placed 
against  the  1962  employment-pay  back- 
ground. Por  the  fact  is  that  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  do  have  Jobs  and  are  get- 
ting pay  increases  that  average  substantially 
more  than  the  Increases  in  the  prices  of 
goods  and  services  they  buy. 

They  are  not  only  matching  the  cost  of 
living  rise  but  also  beating  it  by  around 
2  percent  on  average,  gaining  "real"  pvurchas- 
Ing  power. 

Not  sharing  In  this  good  fortune  are  the 
unemployed  and  their  families.  Their  plight 
is  the  blackest  spot  In  our  economic  pattern. 

Also  not  sharing  are  the  millions  entirely 
dependent  on  flxed  pensions.  They  lose  every 
time  a  price  of  an  essential  product  or  serv- 
ice climbs. 


But  bitter  though  this  part  of  the  story  Is. 
it  cannot  hide  the  shining  fact  that  the 
higher  incomes  of  the  vast  majority  of  VB. 
famillea  have  more  than  oOiat  llTlng  coat 
increases  in  recent  years,  and  in  1962  this 
vast  majority  again  wUl  be  enjoying  the 
best  bread-and-butter  year  of  their  Uvcs. 

Yotja  UoNXT's  WocTH— Co«T  or  Livinc  Con- 

T1NUB8  CkAWL 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

The  cost  of  living  will  continue  to  climb 
In  1963  as  it  climbed  in  1963.  As  the  year 
rolls  on,  the  Oovemment's  index  of  con- 
sumer prices  will  hit  new  peaks.  As  al- 
ways, the  rise  of  this  index  will  bring  cries 
of  alarm  about  "inflation." 

Despite  the  Increase  in  steel  prices,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  service  costs  are  still  ris- 
ing, despite  the  early  winter  jump  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices,  the  Increase  In  living 
costs  this  year  wiU  be  held  to  a  crawl.  Bar- 
ring events  that  cannot  now  be  foreseen, 
the  best  forecast  Is  that  for  the  whole  year 
the  increase  In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics' Consumer  Price  Index  will  be  under  1 V4 
percent. 

This  degree  and  type  of  rise  in  eonsxmier 
prices  cannot  be  called  inflation  by  any  ac- 
cepted definition  of  Inflation— even  though 
new  alltime  highs  in  living  costs  are  a 
certainty. 

nfCKXASK   B  ■SmCATCO 

The  probability  is  that  at  the  start  of  1964 
it  will  cost  between  tl.07  and  61.08  to  buy 
the  same  market  basket  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices 61  woiild  have  bought  more  than  a  half 
decade  ago — not  much  of  an  upswing  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  involved.  And 
while  on  the  index  the  dollar  will  be  worth 
less  In  the  marketplace  in  Janxiary  1964. 
than  In  January  1963,  prices  of  some  Im- 
portant things  are  declining.  There  are 
hidden  markdowns  In  many  areaa. 

When  the  BLS  reports  the  March  consumer 
index  next  week,  the  chances  are  It  will  be 
approximately  where  it  was  In  February — 
slightly  over  106  (1957-59  equaU  100).  The 
rise  in  the  index  early  this  year  was  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  big  increase  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  prices  after  the  winter  freeaes, 
but  this  trend  has  run  its  course.  Meat 
prices  were  lower  In  March.  Sugar  prices 
have  skyrocketed,  but  sugar  doesn't  have 
much  weight  in  the  index. 

Here's  a  rundown  of  the  1963  outlook  for 
prices  of  goods  and  services. 

Food:  Seasonal  upturn  in  sununer,  sea- 
sonal downtiim  In  fall  and  early  winter, 
without  any  slgnlflcant  factors  pxishlng 
prices  sharply  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
food  {Hice  index  will  be  tilted  upward, 
though,  if  the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  sugar 
Is  translated  into  higher  prices  for  bakery 
products,  soft  drinks,  candy,  etc. 

Durable  goods:  Some  price  Increases  are 
on  the  way  and  the  reasons  go  far  beyond 
the  steel  price  Increase,  but  competition  Is 
too  rough  to  permit  major  across-the-board 
price  Increases. 

Housing  costs:  Prices  will  be  pulled  up  by 
gradual  Increases  in  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  repairs  and  quite  possibly  by  rises  in 
real  estate  taxes  and  Interest  rates.  The  cost 
of  a  house  Itself,  however,  isn't  going  to 
change  much  in  this  competitive  era. 

Rents:  Still  climbing  despite  vacancies  In 
areas  throughout  the  country,  but  the  rate 
of  rise  is  now  a  creep. 

Clothing:  Up  a  bit.  When  the  April  in- 
dex is  Issued,  it  well-  may  be  higher  be- 
cause of  the  introduction  of  the  spring 
lines. 

tVICXS  Smj.   GOIMO 


an  average  of  2  p«r. 


continuing  to  ln< 
cent  a  year. 

As  a  housewife,  you  also  can  come  out 
ahead  If  you  shop  with  moderate  care.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  food  specials  and  bar- 
gain sales  in  reputable  stores  can  cut  bie 
chunks  from  your  expenses. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  tragedy  of  the  bxU- 
llons  who  are  unemployed  and  the  mu- 
lions  who  are  wholly  dependent  on  small* 
fixed  pensions.  These  challenges  we  must 
meet. 

But  for  the  vast  majority,  1963  is  shaping 
up  as  another  good  year. 


Services:  Higher.  Costs  of  medical  and 
personal  care  are  still  climbing,  but  again 
the  rate  of  rise  has  perceptibly  slowed. 

So,  where  do  you  come  out?  If  you 
have  a  steady  Job  with  year-to-year  pay  in- 
creases of  more  than  IV^  percent,  you  come 
out  ahead.    Tour  "real"  purchasing  power  is 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  tan 
sure  the  record  will  reveal  that  I  have 
refrained  from  making  any  extremist 
t3rpe  statements  on  the  Cuban  8ltuatl(m 
but  I  have  been  sltUng  here  long  enough 
to  liave  heard  some  of  the  comments 
made  about  some  of  the  positions  of  the 
Republican  Party.  I  wish  to  say.  speak- 
ing as  only  one  Member  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  Senate.  I  wholehearted- 
ly endorse  the  principle  of  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba.  I  also  point  out  that  we 
do  have  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  Cuba.  That  Is  not  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  problem  is  that  while  we  have  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  with  respect 
to  Cuba,  and  the  Republicans  and  I>emo- 
crata  alike  are  Joined  together  on  it,  one 
reason  why  the  Republicans  and  a  good 
many  of  the  Democrats.  I  might  point 
out.  are  imhappy  about  the  situation  is 
that  we  have  not  had  an  implementation 
of  that  policy.  Until  we  have  an  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy,  I  fear  and  re- 
gret this  is  going  to  be  an  issue. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
I  share  the  feeling  of  all  those  who 
heard  the  majority  leader.  We  com- 
mend him  upon  the  dispassionate  and 
objective  critique  that  he  has  made  of 
the  speech  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KsATiNal — the  speech 
which  he  Is  now  making  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  majority  lead- 
er's fairness. 

The  speech  of  the  majority  leader  has 
meaning  because,  in  the  last  few  weeks 
and  months,  there  has  been  some  criti- 
cism, which  I  believe  unjustified,  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  New  York  because 
he  has  made  from  time  to  time  com- 
ments and  recommendations  regarding 
our  policy  in  Cuba.  I  know  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  after  hearing  his  speeches 
or  reading  them,  I  have  said  on  the  floor 
that  I  have  considered  his  speeches  to 
be  constructive.  Informative,  and  useful. 
They  did  not  bear  the  mark  of  a  "war 
hawk"  or,  as  the  majority  leader  has 
said,  "war  whooper." 

I  know  that  a  great  many  of  us  feel 
strongly  that  bipartisanship  in  foreign 
policy  is  essential,  particularly  in  regard 
to  issues  which  bear  upon  the  security 
of  the  country. 

Bipartisanship  is  always  difScult  to 
describe.  I  know  I  have  attempted  to  do 
so  several  times.  I  believe  it  means  we 
should  be  mutually  thoughtful,  con- 
structive, moderate,  Just,  and  fair  in  our 
discussion  of  these  issues,  and  have  the 
knowledge  that  when  a  decision  is  made 
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at  last  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  must  support  him,  and  sup- 
port him  gladly. 

I  think  it  is  also  agreed  there  should 
be  an  opportunity,  under  ^partisan  pol- 
icy, to  discuss  these  matters  and  discuss 

them  fully. 

I  know  we  remember,  at  the  time  of 
the  crisis  last  fall,  the  great  concern  we 
felt  when  we  were  briefed  and  knew  the 
country  might  be  very  close  to  war. 
There  was  deep  concern  among  the 
people  of  the  coimtry.  and  we  stood  by 
the  President  when  he  made  his  coura- 
geous decision. 

What  happened  at  that  time  points  up 
the  danger  of  the  continuing  situation — 
one  which  under  certain  circumstances 
'  might  again  lead  to  war. 

What  has  troubled  me,  and  I  think  it 
has  troubled  a  great  many  people  in  this 
country,  is  the  feeling  which  the  Senator 
from  New  York  mentioned  a  while  ago — 
a  feeling  of  uncleamess,  a  feeling  that 
the  policy  or  goals  of  the  administration 
on  Cuba  are  unclear,  unclear  to  the  peo- 
ple, difficult  as  is  the  problem. 

I  believe  the  Soviet  presence  In  this 
hemisphere  is  really  the  issue  which 
troubles  the  people.  It  is  their  presence 
in  Cuba  which  gives  power  and  authority 
to  Castro.  It  is  troubling  not  only  be- 
cause it  establishes  a  base  for  arms  and 
subversion,  but  also  because  it  gives 
strength  and  force  and  support  to  Castro 
and  to  Communist  elements  throughout 
this  hemisphere. 

I  consider  that  a  goal  which  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  would  understand, 
and  one  which  is  rightful,  is  the  con- 
tinued insistence  by  the  administration 
that  Soviet  Russia  must  withdraw  its 
troops.  For  if  circumstances  develop  be- 
cause of  their  presence  which  provoke 
or  increase  the  danger  to  our  security, 
we  might  again  have  to  face  the  issue 
which  the  President  faced  last  fall. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
a  question,  and  I  speak  with  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States — 
a  man  whom  we  knew  in  the  Senate, 
whom  we  respected  then,  and  respect 
today.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  bring  about  the  removal 
of  Soviet  troops.  It  was  stated  last  fall, 
and  on  many  occasions  since,  that  Soviet 
Chairman  Khrushchev  said  the  Soviet 
tnx^M  would  be  withdrawn. 

If  it  is  a  matter  of  which  the  majority 
leader  has  cognizance,  and  on  which  he 
can  speak  out.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
that  was  his  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  that  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
and  still  is  his  understanding.  However. 
I  would  point  out  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  date  certain  was  set  when 
they  would  be  taken  out  of  Cuba;  and. 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  approximately  12.000  Soviet  troops 
and  technicians  remaining  in  Cuba,  from 
a  high  of  22.000  last  October  or  Novem- 
ber, is  approximately  correct. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KxATDfo]  cites  the  figure  17  000.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  source  of  his  infor- 
maUon  is.  except  that  he  does  refer  to 


naval  personnel  as  having  informed  him 
on  some  subjects.  But  certainly,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  caimot 
depend  on  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  who  in  turn  is  alert 
not  only  to  intelligence  which  his  own 
Agency  furnishes,  but  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  other  intelligence  groups  in 
our  country,  then  I  do  not  know  on 
whom  he  can  depend.  I  i>er8onally  am 
prepared  to  take  the  President's  word, 
and  I  do  so  wholeheartedly  and  unques- 
tionably. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
we  should  not  play  the  numbers  game. 
He  cites  the  figure  17.000.  He  refers  to 
the  administration  figiu'e  of  12,000  or 
14.000.  He  brings  in  20,000  somewhere. 
I  agree  with  him  that  we  should  not 
play  a  numbers  game,  but  we  should 
recognize  that  our  intelligence  agencies 
in  this  country  are  adequately  staffed 
with  personnel  and  adequately  financed, 
so  far  as  money  is  concerned,  and  these 
are  the  agencies  which  must  furnish  the 
administration  in  power— or  any  admin- 
istration— with  the  best  intelligence  at 
their  disposal.  Only  on  that  basis  can 
the  Chief  of  the  Nation,  the  President, 
and  the  National  Security  Council  op- 
erate the  plans  and  work  out  the  prob- 
lems which  concern  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  never  ques- 
tioned the  authority  of  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  not. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  always  assumed 
the  President  and  the  Government  have 
more  sources  of  information  and  better 
means  of  evaluating  information  than 
has  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  accept 
that  as  a  fact. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  will 
srield,  that  was  the  assumption  under 
which  I  worked  even  when  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  It  is  a  good  assumption 
to  work  under  at  all  times,  because  the 
Congress  has  made  adequate  prepara- 
tions to  take  care  of  the  right  kind  of 
agencies  to  furnish  the  right  kind  of  in- 
formation to  the  persons  who  have  the 
right  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  always  assumed 
the  thesis  expressed  by  the  distinguish 
majority  leader,  although  these  agencies 
can  make  mistakes.  But  I  want  to  get 
off  the  subject  of  numbers,  and  empha- 
size the  policy— the  goal  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  understand; 
one  which  is  valid,  and  one  which  the 
majority  leader  has  said,  and  I  think 
correctly,  can  be  bottomed  upon  the 
promise  of  Khrushchev.  It  is  that  our 
administration  will  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  So- 
viet presence  in  Cuba. 

Our  country  stands  upon  solid  ground 
in  pursuing  this  policy.  If  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev promised  the  removal  of  the  So- 
viet force,  I  cannot  see  that  the  con- 
tinued insistance  of  our  administration 
that  he  keep  his  prcHnise  will  lead  to 
any  confrontation  that  would  be  different 
from  that  which  existed  last  fall. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  aU. 
Mr.  COOPER.  But  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
pr(xnlse  is  not  the  true  base  of  such  a 
policy.  The  extension  of  Soviet  force 
into  this  hemisphere  violates  even  the 


kind  of  status  quo  that  Khrushchev  has 
urged  for  the  SoTiet  Union's  purposes. 
Not  long  ago  he  spoke  about  East  Ber- 
lin and  East  Germany.  He  said  that 
they  had  become  an  integral  part  of 
Communist  Eastern  Europe,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  tolerate  any  in- 
trusion by  the  Western  Powers,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  Into  that  area. 

Yet  he  has  extended  Soviet  force  into 
this  hemisphere. 

I  say  this  reluctantly:  Taking  into  full 
consideration  the  very  strong  position 
of  our  country  last  fall  at  the  time  of 
crisis — when  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  re- 
quired to  admit  his  wrong  by  the  with- 
drawal of  missiles— if  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  maintain  its  forces  in  Cuba, 
then  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  the 
great  gains  in  the  whole  affair. 

I  am  sure  the  President  is  using  all 
the  means,  other  than  force,  which  are 
available  to  him  at  this  time,  to  insist 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
forces — and  we  support  him. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  coimtry  can  know 
that,  with  respect  to  Cuba,  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces,  and  to  take  every  step  that  can 
properly  be  taken  to  do  this,  it  would 
be  indeed  helpful,  .And  it  would  give  more 
comfort  to  all  of-us. 

If  these  means  fail,  if  provocations 
occur,  and  if  the  danger  to  our  security 
continues  because  of  the  Soviet  presence, 
I  would  believe  that  it  could  lead  in  time 
to  a  crisis  such  as  we  faced  last  fall. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator is  making  an  assumption  which 
could  possibly  turn  out  to  be  a  justified 
assumption.  I  do  not  know.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  does  not  know.  I  do 
wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that,  so  far  as 
the  President  is  concerned,  he  is  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  bring  about 
not  only  a  reduction  in  the  Soviet  troops 
and  technicians  in  Cuba,  but  also  to 
bring  about  a  withdrawal  of  both  from 
that  island  back  to  their  homeland  or 
elsewhere  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  doing  all 
he  can  do,  in  his  position,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  which  con- 
front him.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  what  he  has  said  has 
been  taken  to  heart. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky on  his  consistency,  and  I  wish  to 
say  that,  while  it  is  true  he  has  not 
spoken  much  on  Cuba  or  any  other  as- 
pects of  our  foreign  policy,  that  fact  has 
meant  a  loss  to  the  Senate,  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  he  has  my  continuing  re- 
spect, simply  because  of  the  fairness 
with  which  he  comments  on  all  public 
questions,  in  this  instance  on  the  very 
excellent  address  made  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  today. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  add  that  he 
has  also  my  fond  friendship,  Just  because 
he  is  a  "good  gxiy." 

I  wish  to  make  some  comments  on 
the  subject  he  has  discussed,  if  I  may. 
I  am  a  Republican.  I  am  a  Republican 
U.S.  Senator.  I  am  an  American  first, 
just  as  the  Presiding  Officer  is  first  an 
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American,  and  Juai  as  every  other  Ifem* 
ber  of  the  Senate  la  first  of  all  an  Amer- 
ican. 

There  will  be  aome  hirid.  emotional, 
and  ill-oMisidered  cooimente  made  by 
some  people,  wbooe  tnteUeetoal  gyrations 
get  a  little  phrenetic  on  foreign  policy 
generally.  Some  of  these  statem^ts 
will  be  made  by  Democrats,  and  some 
of  them  will  be  made  by  RepubUcians. 

I  believe  that  my  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  will  not  mmd  my  recalling  that 
when  Dwight  Eisenhower  determined  to 
cancel  our  recognition  of  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment, because  liCr.  Eisenhower  would 
not  make  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  take  anymore 
Insults  from  that  vile  little  person,  some 
of  my  brethren  across  the  aisle  de- 
nounced Eisenhower  for  doing  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  served  a  very  construc- 
tive purpose.  Eisenhower  was  right  In 
what  he  did.  I  hope  we  over  here  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  try  to  be  con- 
structive when  we  speak  out  on  public 
questions.  i>articularly  on  those  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  very  future  of 
America. 

A  few  days  ago  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  occiirred.  It  was  from 
Eisenhower  on  down  that  the  tone  of 
the  Republican  Party  In  this  country 
was  set  It  was  General  Eisenhower, 
speaking  from  Gettysburg,  who  said. 
"We  all  face  the  same  evlL  Let  us  not 
now  engage  in  partisan,  political  com- 
ment. I  suggest  we  do  not  now  make 
the  fiasco  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  one  of  polit- 
ical discussion."  There  was  a  responsi- 
ble, patriotic  American  speaking.  There 
was  a  great  American,  who  acted  as  he 
saw  the  Ught  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
coimtry  as.  Indeed,  he  always  did.  Yet, 
occasionally,  some  of  tlie  lunatic  fringe 
have  denounced  Eisenhower  as  a  "Com- 
nmnlst  dupe."    Think  of  it 

My  able  friend,  the  Democratic  leader 
In  the  Senate,  has  mentioned  the  goal 
of  our  country.  What  is  the  goal  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  Is  it 
not  the  security  of  our  country?  Is  it 
not  the  perpetuation  of  oiu*  liberty?  Is 
It  not  the  advancement  of  this  world 
toward  peace  and  justice  with  honor? 

I  think  it  Is;  and  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba.  I  believe  the  goal  of  the 
American  people  and  of  our  Government 
was  reflected  in  the  Cuban  resolution 
which  we  wrote  here  in  the  Senate  and 
In  the  other  body  last  year. 

I  want  this  country  to  be  united.  I 
want  the  country  to  recognize  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
he  Is.  during  his  term,  speaks  for  all  of 
us  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  But  I 
want  it  also  to  be  clearly  tmderstood  that 
when  able  men,  like  the  Jimior  Senator 
from  New  York,  rise  In  the  Senate  or  in 
the  country  to  make  constructive  com- 
ments, they  have  a  right — indeed,  a 
duty — to  do  so,  and  that  they  reflect  the 
heartfelt,  soulfelt  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  they  do  so.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  concerned — deeply 
concerned — and  will  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned so  long  as  there  Is  any  commu- 
nism in  this  hemisphere;  so  long  as  there 
is  communism  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
Let  us  never  forget  the  duplicity  and 
the  deceit  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  took 


into  Cub*  rockets  which  cookl  have 
blown  Into  ruin  and  rubble  great  elttee 
in  the  United  States  and  in  this  hemi- 
«>here. 

I  think  some  of  us  can  be  pardoned  for 
wondering  wtiether  a  promiae  cm  any 
subject  tor  the  Soviet  XJnkm  Is  susceptible 
of  complete  credibility.  The  American 
people— and  I  beUeve  the  Jiuiior  Senator 
from  New  York  Llir.  KsAmic]  reflects 
their  thinking — want  firmness,  Tigor. 
and  honorable  dedication  to  principle  by 
any  occupant  of  the  White  House.  Tliat 
is  what  we  want  The  people  of  the 
country  are  united  with  respect  to  that 
desire. 

We  seek  peace;  but  in  the  words  at  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House,  we 
have  fought  wars  before.  We  seek  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  with  Justice 
in  this  country.  And.  in  advsuiclng  that 
cause,  resptOTsible  and  constructive  com- 
ment is  the  duty  of  each  of  us. 

I  merely  say  to  my  friend.  Mm 
MANsnxLO.  a  great  Senator,  a  great  rep- 
resentative of  the  Democratic  Party,  a 
great  leader  in  this  Chamber,  that  there 
will  be  no  division  between  Senators 
whom  he  represents  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  and  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  in  wanting  and  urging  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  apply  firmness 
and  vigor  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
poUcy  of  this  country. 
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MODEL  XJU.  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
on  April  19  and  20  the  Ninth  Model 
United  Nations  Assembly  is  to  be  held  at 
the  University  of  Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Students  will  participate  and  represent 
m«nber  nations  in  sessions  similar  to 
those  held  by  the  real  UJi.  Assembly  In 
New  York  City.  These  students  will 
concern  themselves  with  the  same  inter- 
national problems  with  which  that 
organization  must  deal.  They  will  en- 
deavor to  see  problems  through  the  eyes 
of  the  nationals  whom  they  are  desig- 
nated to  represent.  Even  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain coxintries  will  be  represented  with 
vigor  and  zeal.  The  realism  of  the  de- 
bate and  the  insight  displayed  by  these 
high  school  students  Is  reassuring  to 
oldsters  who  wonder  how  our  land  will 
fare  for  leaders  when  we  are  gone. 
Through  such  participation,  these  stu- 
dents seek  to  better  understand  the  un- 
derlying principles  and  actual  opera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
gain  Insight  into  the  complex  and  often 
confusing  problems  which  face  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  today.  For  "ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

I  commend  the  high  school  students  of 
Utah  for  their  efforts,  Mr.  President  and 
wish  them  success  In  their  endeavor. 
For  they  are  demonstrating  not  csily 
sound  scholarship  but  also  sound  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  They  are  developing 
an  understanding  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  In  which  we  must  live. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  an  informed  and 
active  citizenry  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  a  nation  can  claim;  and  it  is  an 
asset  essential  to  a  strong  democratic 
society.  I  am  thus  deeply  disturbed  to 
find  that  there  are  aome  among  our  citi- 
zens who  object  to  this  Mbdd  UJi.  As- 
sembly.   There  are  some,  who  because 


they  may  disagree  with  the  aotlvitlM  •« 
the  United  Natimw  do  not  want  it  lo  Z 
discussed.  These  citizens  nek  to  i&. 
flame  rather  thwi  to  inform  our  JSi 
dents — they  wish  to  convince  them  with 
half-truths  rather  than  let  them  m^ 
up  their  own  minds  based  on  the  whi^ 
truth.  ^^ 

With  this  xmrpooe  in  mind,  one  Robvt 
W.  Lee,  secretary  and  editor  of  a  gron 
which  styles  Itself  m  the  Citiaens'  Intor. 
mation  Committee,  which  apparently  te 
composed  of  people  who  are  unalteraMv 
opposed  to  the  United  Nations  and  that 
for  which  it  stands,  have  mailed  ost 
widely  a  propaganda  package  purportkic 
to  expose  the  truth  about  the  United 
Nations.  This  particular  package  ig 
made  up  of  several  mimeographed 
arUdes  and  a  copy  of  "The  Dan  Smeot 
Report."  All  of  this  material  deals  with 
the  xm.  as  an  instrument  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  opposed  to  the  wt^^g 
and  principles  upon  which  our  Natloa 
was  foimded.  Their  duoves  are  sub- 
stantiated by  such  tried  and  trusted 
principles  as  guilt  by  assodatiott. 

One  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  thli 
package,  Mr.  President  is  "that  the* 
who  have  undertaken  to  protest  the 
Model  United  Nations  Assembly  may 
have  additional  material  with  which  to 
document  their  case."  Obviously,  objec- 
tivity, or  any  attempt  to  present  botb 
sides  of  a  giv&i  question,  is  ignored.  An 
examination  of  one  or  two  of  the  so- 
called  arguments  presented  by  the  QU- 
zens'  Information  Committee  will  reveal 
their  total  disregard  for  fact  and  figure 
and  total  dependence  on  the  irrational 
and  the  irrelevant. 

In  an  article  enUtled  "Eyewitnesses 
Refute  U2i.."  it  is  charged  that  the  UH. 
has  wrecked  the  Congo  and  brought 
chaos  and  crisis  where  none  had  existed. 
The  statement  or  misstatement  ttmi 
"The  United  Nations  has  started  all  thte 
scandalous  mess — destroying  a  prosper- 
ous young  country  where  black  and  whits 
were  working  and  living  together"  la 
typical.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
why  the  lJ2i.  went  into  the  Congo  or 
what  It  has  done  there.  Only  the  mis- 
takes of  XJM.  troops  or  administrators— 
and  admittedly  there  have  been  mis- 
takes— are  mentioned. 

The  article  does  not  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  NaUons  entered  the 
Congo  only  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  legitimate  government  of  that  nation 
after  law  and  order  had  broken  down 
within  the  newly  independent  state,  after 
the  Army  had  mutinied,  and  only  after 
the  infant  Congolese  Government  was 
unable  to  ma.int^»in  control.  Mota 
roamed  the  streets,  hunger  haimted  the 
countryside,  and  divisive  elements  broke 
into  open  conflict 

In  this  desperate  situation  the  Con- 
golese Government  sought  aid.  first  from 
the  United  States,  and  then  sought  it 
from  the  U.N. 

President  Eisenhower  saw  that  only 
the  United  Nations  could  render  such 
assistance  without  involving  the  infant 
Congolese  nation  in  a  cold -war  power 
stniggle.  That  is  why  the  United  States 
did  not  respond  to  the  plea  of  the  Con- 
golese. We  did  not  want  the  Soviets 
to  enter  the  Congo  and.  by  giving  their 
so-called  aid,  create  a  Soviet  satellite  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.    On  the  other  hand, 
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had  the  United  States  alone  given  aid. 
In  the  minds  of  the  Congolese  we  would 
have  been  guilty  of  colonialism  from 
which  they  had  only  recently  been  freed. 
In  either  case  the  cold  war  would  have 
moved  into  the  heart  of  Africa.  Thus, 
the  only  suitable  alternative  was  the 
United  Nations.  Wisely,  both  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy  have  given 
UJS.  support  to  the  UJJ.  presence  in  the 
Congo. 

Because  of  U.N.  action  the  Congo  to- 
day is  free  and  whole.  It  is  edging  for- 
ward along  the  path  of  law  and  order. 
No  American  soldier  will  die  there.  And, 
perhaps  most  Important,  no  Soviet  sol- 
dier will  live  there.  The  Congo  has  a 
chance  for  real  Independence.  If  the 
Citizens'  Information  Committee  Is  In 
reality  concerned  with  spreading  the 
truth  about  the  United  Nations,  this, 
too,  should  be  pointed  out. 

In  a  second  article  Included  in  the 
package  the  "Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights"  of  the  UJ^.  Is  compared 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.SJl. 
The  Citizens'  Committee  implies  that  be- 
cause there  is  a  similarity  between  the 
two,  and  differences  between  the  uni- 
versal declaration  and  our  own  I>eclara- 
tion  of  Independence  and  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Ulf.  document  Is  obviously  a  Com- 
munist treatise.  Such  reasoning  would 
seem  to  smack  of  the  guilt-by -associa- 
tion principles  which  we  have  all  come 
to  disavow. 

For  example.  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
article  26  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  states  "everyone  has 
the  right  to  education.  Similarly,  article 
121  of  the  Russian  Constitution  states, 
"Citizens  of  the  US  S  R.  have  the  right 
to  education."  It  Is  implied  that  the 
statement  in  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  thus  communistic  in  design. 
There  is  no  attempt,  however,  to  point 
out  at  the  same  time  that  while  not  in 
our  Constitution,  the  system  of  universal 
free  public  education  has  been  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  society  and  the  strength 
of  the  American  system. 

I  would  ask  the  Citizens'  Information 
Committee  which  sees  subversion  in  simi- 
larity, are  then  our  public  schools  com- 
munistic in  design? 

Mr.  President,  I  could  point  out  many 
more  half-truths  and  erroneous  impli- 
cations which  are  found  throughout  the 
statements  issued  by  this  committee,  but 
I  do  not  feel  thct  these  statements  merit 
such  attention.  Indeed  the  only  atten- 
ti<Hi  merited  by  these  articles  is  that  at- 
tention which  brings  about  awareness  of 
the  tactics  which  are  being  used  in  an 
attempt  to  misrepresent  and  misinform 
for  motives  known  only  by  those  who 
have  Issued  them.  For  if  we  are  aware 
of  these  tactics,  they  cannot  accomplish 
their  aim  of  misrepresentation  and  mis- 
information; and  then  they  will  be  un- 
able to  destroy  the  value  of  free  and 
open  discussion  which  the  Model  United 
Nations  Assembly  represents  and  pro- 
motes. 

I  am  confident  that  the  high  school 
students  of  Utah  will  not  fall  prey  to 
these  propaganda  efforts.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  they  will  seek  objectivity  in 
their  understanding  of  the  United  Na- 
Umis.    They  will  consider  its  faults  and 


failures  as  well  as  its  strengths  and 
successes.  And  in  doing  so  they  will  re- 
affirm our  proud  heritage  of  Informed 
and  active  citizens  seeking  to  strengthen 
our  society  and  solve  its  problems. 

Mr.  President,  these  interested  and  In- 
telligent students  do  not  deserve  the 
disruptive  attentions  of  the  Citizens'  In- 
formation Committee  and  similar  grou[>s. 
Rather  they  deserve  our  attention  and 
our  support.  I  know  that  they  have  all 
of  our  good  wishes  that  the  Ninth  Utah 
Model  UJ^.  Assembly  will  be  effective 
and  informative. 

Mr.  President,  the  Deseret  News  has 
said  better  than  I,  in  an  editorial  on 
April  11,  the  purpose  and  value  of  this 
model  assembly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Model   roa   UNDDUTANDiMa 

In  a  world  of  3  billion  human  beings,  half 
of  them  living  in  Asia,  350  mUUon  more  In 
Africa  and  tliree-fourths  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  earth  members  of  nonwhlte  races,  few 
things  are  more  ImfHsrtant  than  the  building 
of  mutual  understanding. 

Creation  of  understanding  Is.  of  course,  a 
prime  goal  of  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  also 
the  goal  of  such  activities  as  the  Model  UJV. 
for  high  school  students,  held  annuaUy 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Utah's  Model  United  Nations  Assembly  wUl 
convene  Friday  and  Saturday  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  with  1.400  students  from  76  high 
schools  in  attendance.  Regardless  of  one's 
feelings  about  the  UJf.  Itself,  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  annual  ef- 
fort to  analyze  Its  weaknesses  and  strengths 
as  well  as  the  Issues  before  it. 

The  Intriguing  feature  of  the  Model  UJV. 
Is  the  way  Its  play  acting  helps  develop 
fuUer  understanding  of  world  Issues  and  peo- 
ples and  at  the  same  time  fosters  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  very  real  and  technical  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  agreement  among  nations.^ 

Kach  school  chooses  the  nation  it  wUl 
represent  throughout  the  yeao-.  Under  the 
guidance  of  faculty  members,  students  study 
their  nation  and  Its  problems  In  relation  to 
the  world  community.  To  make  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  the  assembly,  stu- 
dents must  employ  all  conventional  methods 
of  study  and  In  addition  hold  caucuses  with 
other  schools  and  discussion  groups.  Dele- 
gates who  attend  the  Model  UJ^.  must  come 
exceptionally  well  prepared.  They  should 
leave  with  more  patient  understanding  of 
the  complexity  of  world  affairs,  less  inclined 
to  Insist  on  oversimplified,  dramatic  solu- 
tions that  actually  create  greater  problems 
and  dangers  than  they  solve. 

Success  to  Utah's  high  school  Model 
United  Nation^  Assembly  In  Its  great  effort 
to  Influence  students  to  Join  hands  and  work 
together  cooperatively  to  keep  our  land  of 
liberty  a  land  where  there  is  alwajrs  the  free- 
dom to  come  to  grips  with  hard  issues  and 
to  better  understand  our  neighbors. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY, 
APRIL    22.    1963 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
Is  no  further  business  to  be  transacted, 
I  move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  53  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Monday,  April  22.  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

ExecuUvertiominatlons  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  18,1963: 

Diplomatic   akd  Pobkion   Sntvtcs 

Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  India. 

In  thx  Coast  Oxtabd 
The  following-named  person  to  be  lieu- 
tenant commander  In  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  : 
Edward  J.  Ard 

The    foUowlng-named   i>er8on    to  be  lieu- 
tenant In  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard: 
Lawrence  R.  Montall 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
tenants (Junior  grade)  in  the  UJS.  Coast 
Ouard: 

Richard  C.  Binzley        Robert  O.  Rugur 
Robert  M.  Massen-        Theodore  E.  Demlng 

burg  Karl  F.  Wassenberg 

In  tux  Ant  FoBCK 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8962.  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code : 

In  the  grade  of  general 
Oen.    Samuel    E.    Anderson,    92A    (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air  Force. 

Gen.  Emmett  OTtonneU,  Jr..  387A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UjB.  Air  Force. 
Gen.  Truman  H.  Landon,  93A  (major  gen- 
eral, RegvQar  Air  Force),  UJ3.  Air  Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

Lt.   Oen.  George  W.  Mundy,  368A   (major 

general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air  Force. 

Lt.   Gen.    James   E.   Briggs,   360A    (major 

general,  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 

to  positions  of  Importance  and  responsibility 

designated   by   the   President   in  the   grade 

indicated,  \uder  the   provisions  of  section 

8066,   title   10  of  the  United  States  Code: 

In  the  grade  of  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  M.  Lee.  690A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) ,  Uj8.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  Jacob  E.  Smart,  692A  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) ,  UJS.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Oen.  Joe  W.  KeUy,  6iaA  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force) ,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Gabriel  P.  Disosway.  0S4A  (major 
general.  Regular  Air  Force),  UJS.  Air  Force. 

In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  WUllam  O.  Senter,  648A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Raymond  J.  Reeves.  1082A,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  Maurice  A.  Preston.  1337A.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Maj.  Oen.  David  Wade,  1682,  Regular  Air 
Force. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  B.  Broadhurst,  1350A, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  H.  Underhlll,  421 A  (major 
general,  Regiilar  Air  Force)  XSB.  Air  Force, 
to  be  senior  Air  Force  member.  Military  Staff 
Committee,  United  Nations,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  711,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

In  tkk  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  George  F.  Beardsley,  UJS.  Navy, 
to  have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 

Rear  Adm.  Morris  A.  Hlrsch,  UB.  Navy, 
to  be  reappointed  Director  of  Budget  and  Re- 
ports In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  iar  a 
term  of  1  year. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  Chap- 
lain Corps  of  the  Regular  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

James  W.  Kelly. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


AM  te  Ihmamg  Sm  Ike  Bdcriy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  J.  MdNTYRE 

or  NSW   RAKPSRm 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Thursday.  AprU  IS.  1963 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  increased  private  financing  for 
housing  for  the  elderly  Is  very  clear. 
This  point  has  been  made  repeatedly  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
with  whom  I  was  pleased  to  Join  in  offer- 
ing S.  1170,  a  bill  to  open  new  sources  of 
financing  for  such  housing. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
recently  implemented  the  provisions  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1961  providing  for  a 
special  housing  for  the  aged  lending 
program  for  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations,  authorizing  them  to  invest 
up  to  5  percent  of  their  assets  in  loans 
on  housing  for  the  aged.  Federal  as- 
sociations will  be  permitted  to  make 
mortgage  loans  up  to  90  percent  of  value 
with  matm-ities  running  up  to  30  years. 
The  new  regiilation  helps  to  meet  a 
pressing  social  need.  Needless  to  say, 
this  authorization  for  the  institutions  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  is 
barely  a  beginning.  It  will  take  a  de- 
termined effort.  Including  legislation 
such  as  S.  1170,  before  satisfactory  prog- 
ress can  be  made  toward  achieving  a 
solution  of  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  an  amendment  to  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  System  (12  CFR  Part  545)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows : 

SzcnoN  516.6-16.  Housing  Facilities  for 
the  Aging: 

(a)  General  {Htjylslons:  Subject  to  the 
proTlalons  of  this  section  and  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (a)  ci  section  541.13  of  these 
regulations,  a  Federal  association  may,  if 
permitted  by  the  terms  of  Its  ehsoter.  Invest 
In  installment  loans  or  participating  Intar- 
eats  therein  which  are  secured  by  Improved 
real  estate  designed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding accommodations  for  occupancy  by 
aging  persons  over  55  years  of  age.  or  oC 
providing  rest  homes  or  niirslng  homes,  so 
constructed  or  altered  as  to  be  suitable  pri- 
marily for  the  occupancy  of  aging  persons 


over  66  years  of  age,  and  limited  principally 
to  the  oocupancy  of  such  persons.  Said 
authority  shall  be  exercised  by  a  Federal 
association  only  by  the  m»^t\y  of  loans  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  loan  plans,  practices  and  pro- 
cedtures,  not  inconsistent  vrtth  this  section 
or  with  other  provisions  of  this  part  other- 
wise applicable  to  such  loans,  as  may  be  used 
In  the  making  of  such  loans,  are  hereby 
approved  by  the  Board.  " 

(b)  Basic  llmitaUons:  (1)  A  Federal  asso- 
ciation may  make  or  Invest  in  loans,  or  par- 
ticipating Interests  therein,  under  this  sec- 
tion only  when  (1)  the  real  estate  security 
is  located  within  such  association's  regular 
lending  area.  (11)  the  loans  are  made  on  a 
monthly  installment  basis  and  (Ul)  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  Investments  made 
tinder  this  section  does  not  at  any  one 
time  exceed  6  i>ercent  of  the  association's 
assets. 

(c)  Limitations  on  specific  loans:  (1)  the 
principal  obligation  of  each  such  locm  shall 
be  specified  in  the  security  Instrument  with 
respect  to  such  loan  and  shall  not  exceed  (1) 
90  percent  of  the  value  of  such  real  estate 
security  therefor.  If  the  loan  Is  not  an  in- 
sured loan  as  defined  in  section  541.16  of 
these  regulations,  or  (11)  the  maximum  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  such  real  estate 
security  acceptable  to  the  insiiring  agency, 
if  such  loan  is  an  insured  loan  as  so  defined. 
Each  such  loan  shall  be  repayable  monthly 
within  30  years  or,  if  an  Insvu^d  loan,  within 
the  period  acceptable  to  the  insuring  agency. 

(2)  A  Federal  association  shall  not  make 
any  loan  pursuant  to  this  section  unless 
and  until  it  has  obtained  a  statement  signed 
by  the  borrower  or.  If  the  borrower  Is  a 
trust,  partnership,  corporation,  or  syndicate, 
signed  by  its  authorized  oflBcer  or  agent, 
certifying  that  the  secxirity  property  has 
been  or,  as  a  res\ilt  of  such  loan  will  be, 
constructed  or  altered  to  provide  housing 
accommodations  siUtable  primarily  for 
aging  persons  over  55  years  of  age  or  to  pro- 
vide a  rest  home  or  a  nursing  h<»ne  for  such 
persons  and  certifying  that  the  Initial  oc- 
cupancy of  such  jMxtperty  will  be  limited 
principally  to  aging  persona  over  66  years 
ot  age. 

(3)  A  Federal  association  shall  not  make 
any  loan  on  existing  housing  acootnmoda- 
tlons  for  the  aging,  rest  homes,  or  nursing 
homes  pursuant  to  this  section  unless  ^n/1 
until  it  has  obtained  evidence  from  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  authorities  that 
the  security  property  has  been  approved  by 
such  authorities,  far  occupancy  by  *ging 
persons  over  56  years  of  sge  or.  if  applicable, 
as  a  rest  home  or  a  nursing  home  for  such 
persons.  In  any  Jurisdiction  where  such 
facilities  are  not  subject  to  regulation  under 
State  or  local  laws  or  ordlnancea.  a  Federal 
association  shall  not  make  any  loan  pursiiant 
to  this  section  unlses  and  until  It  has  ot>- 
talned  a  st*tem«it  signed  by  an  arehltact  or. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX>..  offered  the  followlnc  prayer : 

Psalms  118:  24:  This  is  the  day  which 
the  Lord  hath  made;  we  xoiil  rejoice  and 
be  glad  in  it. 

Almighty  and  ever-blessed  Ood,  as  we 
face  the  duties  and  tasks  of  this  new 
day  and  again  look  unto  Thee  for  guid- 


ance, may  we  be  abundantly  blessed 
with  wisdom  and  understanding. 

Fill  us  with  a  passion  for  Justice  and 
righteousness  and  may  we  not  only  be 
zealous  and  eager  for  our  own  rights 
but  may  we  respect  and  safeguard  the 
rights  of  others  and  help  supply  their 
needs. 

We  pray  that  the  legisIaUon,  which 
the  Congress  Is  proposing  and  seeking 
to  enact  Into  law,  may  be  tor  Thy  glory 
and  for  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  coun- 
try and  all  humanity  In  lis  search  for 
a  happier  and  healthier  way  of  Ufe. 


in   the  absence  of  an  architect,  such  oxhm 
qualified  person  as  the  board  ot  directors  of 
the    assodaUon    may    designate    oerttfyt^ 
that  the  security  property  U  designed  nrl. 
marUy  to  provide  housing  accommodattooa 
for  aging  persons  over  65  years  oX  age  or   it 
applicable,  to  provide  a  rest  home  or  nurv 
ing  home  for  such  persons.     If  the  securltv 
property  is  to  be  constructed  or  altered  u 
a  result  of  a  loan  made  pursuant  to  thU  tic 
tlon,   a  Federal   auoclstton   shaU   not  m»i^ 
such  a  loan  unless  and  imtU  it  has  ot>t«laed 
evklenoe  from  the  appropriate  State  or  local 
authorlUee  that  the  plans  and  speclflcaUoos 
for   the    construcUon    or   alteraUon    oomplv 
with  all   appUcable  State  and  local  Uwi^ 
ordinances  and  that  the  security  property. 
If  completed  according   to  such  plans  uhi 
specifications,  will  be  approved  by  such  so- 
thonties  for  occupancy  by  aging  persons  ow 
66  years  of  age  or.   if  applicable,  for  ooctt- 
pancy  as  a  rest  home  or  a  nursing  home 
for  such  persons.     If  the  security  property 
to  be  constructed  or  altered  as  a  result  of 
the  loan  is  located  In  a  Jurisdiction  when 
such  facillUes  are  not  subject  to  regulaUoa 
under  State  or  local   laws  or  ordinances,  a 
Federal  association  shall  not  make  any  loaa 
pursuant  to  this  section  unless  and  untfl 
it  has  obtained   a  statement  signed  by  aa 
architect  or.  in  the  absence  of  an  architect, 
such  other  qualified  person  as  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  association  may  designate, 
certifying  that  he  has  inspected  the  plans 
and  specifications   for   the  constriicUon  cr 
alteration  and   certifying   that  the  security 
property.  If  constructed  or  altered  acoording 
to  such  plans  and  specifications,  will  be  de- 
signed primarily  to  provide  ho\ulng  aoooa- 
modaUons  for  aging  persons  over  66  yean 
of  age  or.   if  applicable,   to  provide  a  rest 
hotne  or  a  nursing  home  for  such  persona. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsioa  of  thto 
subparagraph  S,   if   the  loan   U  an  insured 
loan  as  defined   in  section  641.16   of  these 
regiilatlons,  the  association  may  accept  the 
determination  of  the  insuring  agency  as  evi- 
dence of  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  subDaragrapb  S. 

(d)  ReUtldnshlp  to  the  other  provlsicos 
of  the  regulations:  Kxcept  as  axprssaty 
provided  by  this  sectlaii.  the  exerclas  of  any 
authority  conferred  on  or  vested  in  any 
Federal  assocUtion  by  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to,  and  limited  or  restricted  by,  aU 
other  provisions  of  this  part:  ProviOed,  That 
loans  or  Investments  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  included  In  the  aggn- 
gate  amount  of  Investments  referred  to  in 
section  646.6-7. 

(Sec.  6,  48  Stat.  133.  as  amended;  12  VS.C. 
1464.  Reorg.  PUn  No.  a  of  1947.  13  F.B. 
4981,  8  CFR,  1947  8upp.)  (Effective  Uaj  It. 
1983.) 

By  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 
Babbt  W.  CaT7i,aKM, 

M»cret*ry. 


Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Master 
who  went  about  doing  good.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday.  April  11.  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  oommonl- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratehf ord.  one 
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of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  April  19.  1063.  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

B Jl.  4438.  An  act  permitting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  continue  to  deliver  water 
to  lands  in  the  third  division,  Rlverton  recla- 
mation project,  Wyoming. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

BJ.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
the  reappointment  of  John  Nicholas  Brown 
as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Bmlth"""'*"  Institution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
-which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  3440.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions during  fiscal  year  1904  for  procurement, 
reeearch,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes:   and 

H.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
print  ss  a  House  document  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  an  analytical  index 
and  ancUlarles  regarding  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  concurrent 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  347.  An  act  to  authorise  survey  and 
establishment  of  a  townslte  for  the  Juneau 
Indian  VUlage  in  Alaska; 

S.  394.  An  act  to  validate  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves: 

S.  873.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada; 

S.  Con.  Res.  6.  Concurrent  resolution  ac- 
oepUng  the  statue  of  the  late  John  Burke, 
of  North  Dakoto.  and  tendering  thanks  of 
Congress  therefor; 

8.  Con.  Ree.  7.  Concurrent  reeolution 
authorizing  the  temporary  placement  in  the 
rotimda  of  the  Capitol  of  a  sUtue  of  the 
late  John  Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  the 
holding  of  ceremonies  incident  thereto; 

8.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  In  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  sUtue  of  the  late  John 
Burke,  of  North  Dakota; 

S.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  in  connection 
with  the  statue  of  the  late  Joseph  Ward,  of 
South  Dakota: 

8.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
tender  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  South 
Dakota  Jot  the  statue  of  Joseph  Ward,  to 
be  placed  In  Statuary  Hall; 

S.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  reeolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
at  the  acceptance  of  the  sUtue  of  Joseph 
Ward,  to  be  placed  In  Statuary  HaU; 

S.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
of  iu  hearing  of  the  87th  Congress  on  "Space 
Satellite  Oonununlcatlons";  #tw^ 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  addiUonal  copies 
of  part  1  of  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Boo- 
nomlo  Committee  on  the  January  1988  Boo- 
nomlc  Report  of  the  President. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Caslson  members  of  the 
Joint  select  oommittee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  for  In  the'  act 
of  August  5.  1939,  entiUed  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." for  the  disposition  of  executive 
papers  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  numbered 
63-10. 


OVERTONES  OP  DICTATORSHIP  IN 
KENNEDY  EFFORTS  TO  MANIPU- 
LATE STEEL  PRICES 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
President  believe  he  has  dictatorial  au- 
thority? The  attitude  of  President  Ken- 
nedy as  it  concerns  the  setting  of  prices 
by  various  steel  companies  indicates  the 
President  misunderstands  his  role  in  our 
capitalistic,  private  enterprise  system. 
Without  specific  legislation  authorizing 
price  and  wage  control,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive has  no  constitutional  right  to  inter- 
vene in  the  price  structure  of  any  busi- 
ness or  Industry. 

Yet.  what  has  been  the  history  of  the 
Presidents  actions  in  steel?  Last  year  he 
brought  the  full  weight  of  his  Office  to 
bear  to  prevent  the  steel  industry  from 
taking  action  for  which  the  steel  com- 
panies alone,  in  a  free  society,  were  solely 
responsible.  We  remember  too  well  the 
midnight  raids  by  the  FBI.  the  threat- 
ened antitrust  suits,  and  the  scare  head- 
lines engineered  by  the  White  House  to 
set  public  opinion  against  the  steel  com- 
panies. President  Kennedy  succeeded  in 
forcing  price  control  on  free  Industry 
Just  as  surely  as  if  he  had  assumed  the 
role  of  a  total  dictator. 

Many  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
last  year  and  accepted  the  explanation 
he  may  have  acted  in  haste  and  that 
such  action  would  not  be  repeated. 
What  is  now  happening?  Again  the 
steel  companies  have  announced  certain 
price  increases.  While  we  have  not  yet 
had  a  display  of  Kennedy  tantrums,  nor 
has  the  President  issued  any  threats. 
we  do  have  statements  from  the  White 
House  to  the  effect  that  selected  steel 
price  increases  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  President.  Evidently  the  President 
does  assume  he  has  the  power  to  dictate 
prices  without  regard  to  legislation, 
without  consultation  from  Congress  and 
in  complete  disregard  of  his  constitu- 
tional powers.  Are  we  to  see  in  this  at- 
titude of  President  Kennedy  the  dai* 
shadows  of  dictatorship?  Does  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  already  feel  he  has  sole 
responsibility  In  the  management  of  our 
economy?  If  he  has  already  assimied 
this  power,  the  people  should  be  made 
aware  of  it 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  ts  sworn 
to  uphold  the  Constitution  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Texas.  I  demand  to  know.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, what  is  your  master  plan?  What 
power  and  authority  do  you  think  you 
have,  and  what  fortai  of  government  and 
changes  in  our  socdefey  are  you  contem- 
plating as  your  prerogative  as  the  U.S. 
President? 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Apul  15,  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  SpxAKxa, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
April  11,  1963,  the  Clerk  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  AprU  16, 
1963,   the  following  messages: 

That  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  377,  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April  33,  1960, 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  certain  public 
lands  to  the  Colorado  River  Commission  of 
Nevada."; 

That  the  Senate  passed  Bit.  1087,  entitled 
"An  act  to  release  the  right,  title,  or  interest. 
If  any,  of  the  United  States  in  certain  streeta 
In  the  village  of  Heyburn,  Idaho,  and  to  re- 
peal the  reverter  In  patent  for  public 
reserve."; 

That  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  1644,  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  David  H.  Forman  and 
Julia  Forman  to  bring  suit  against  the 
United  States  to  determine  title  to  certain 
lands   In    Maricopa    County   Ariz."; 

That  the  Senate  passed  HJl.  3391.  entitled 
"An  act  regarding  a  homestead  entry  of 
Lewis  S.  Cass"; 

That  the  Senate  passed  HH.  3394.  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  certain  land  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet.  Alaska,  to  Mrs. 
William  E.  Beltz."; 

That  the  Senate  passed  H.R.  6067,  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcultxiral  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended."; 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment HoQse  Concurrent  Resolution  86  en- 
titled "Concurrent  resolution  to  authorize 
the  printing  as  a  House  document  the 
pamphlet  entitled.  'Our  Flag*."; 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment House  Concurrent  Resolution  98  en- 
titled "Concurrent  resolution  to  authorlM 
the  printing  of  a  wall  map  of  the  United 
States.";  and 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  en- 
titled "Concurrent  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made" 
as  a  House  document." 

Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  R.  Robebts, 
Clerk,  US.  House  of  Representatives. 


US.  SCIENCE  EX  HI  HIT.  SEATTLE 
WORLDS  FAIR— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(b),  Public  Law  85-880,  approved  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  I  transmit  herewith  the 
final  report  of  the  UJB.  science  exhibit. 
Seattle  World's  Fair. 

JOHK  F.  EufMcuy. 
Th«  Whiti  House.  AprU  22, 1965. 
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CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  228) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  salary  of  directors 
and  chiefs  of  staff  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  domicUiaries.  and 
centers. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1049) 
to  amend  sections  334.  367.  and  369  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U5.C.  734.  767, 
769)  and  to  add  a  new  section  355  so  as 
to  require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to  limit 
the  time  within  which  claims  may  be 
filed  in  chapter  XI — arrangement — pro- 
ceedings to  thie  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 57n  T>f  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
UJS.C.  93n). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Jtepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  oisembled.  That  sec- 
tion 334  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  XJ3.C. 
734)   iB  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"Sac.  334.  Within  ten  days  after  the  peti- 
tion l8  filed  the  coiirt  shall  give  notice  by 
mall  to  the  debtors,  the  creditors,  and  other 
parties  in  Interest  of  a  first  meeting  of  credi- 
tors to  be  held  not  le^s  than  fifteen  days 
nor  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  mailing  of  £uch  notice.  The  last  date 
for  filing  claims  shall  be  set  forth  In  such 
notice." 

Sac.  a.  That  after  section  354  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  UjS.C.  764)  a  new  section 
is  added  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sac.  355.  Where  a  petition  Is  filed  under 
section  323  of  this  Act,  subdivision  n  of  sec- 
tion 57  of  this  Act  shall  apply." 

Sac.  3.  That  paragraph  3  of  section  367 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  767)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  fallows: 

"(3)  the  consideration  deposited,  If  any, 
shall  be  distributed  and  the  rights  provided 
by  the  arrangement  shall  Inure  to  the  credi- 
tors affected  by  the  arrangement  whose 
claims  (a)  have  been  filed  prior  to  the  date 
of  confirmation  but  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  section  365  of  this  chapter  and  are 
allowed  (V  (b)  have  been  filed  after  the 
date  of  confirmation  but  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  section  365  of  this  chapter  and 
are  allowed;  and". 

Sac.  4.  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  section 
368  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  769) 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  are  disputed  or  unliquidated,  have 
been  scheduled  by  the  debtor,  and  are  filed 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  355 
of  this  chapter:  or 

"(3)  arise  from  the  rejection  of  executory 
contract*  by  the  debtor  and  are  filed  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  section  355  of  this 
chapter." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROMULGA'nON  OF  RULES  OF 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE  UN- 
DER THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2859) 
to  provide  for  the  promulgation  of  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  imder  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  conslderat'on  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  someone 
who  has  knowledge  of  this  bill  the  pur- 
pose of  it? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  already  has  authority 
to  prescribe  rules  regulating  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  This  would  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  same  general  rulemak- 
ing authority  in  bankruptcy  that  it  has 
already  been  given  in  civil  procedure,  ad- 
miralty, criminal  procedure  prior  to  and 
including  verdict,  and  review  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Tax  Court.  • 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  Supreme  Court 
not  have  that  authority? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Apparently  there  is 
some  question  about  it.  To  resolve  that 
question  we  seek  to  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  the  only  thing 
involved? 

Mr.  CELLER.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  we  are  getting  along  with  bank- 
ruptcies these  days?  Are  they  increas- 
ing or  decreasing? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  there  are 
a  good  deal  of  increases.  In  other  sec- 
tions, while  there  are  no  decreases,  they 
are  about  the  same  as  heretofore.  I 
would  say  by  and  large  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  bankruptcies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  2  years  of  the  New 
Frontier,  we  do  have  an  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  that  is  a  moot 
question.  I  do  not  think  I  can  say  about 
that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  In  chapter  131  thereof  Immediately 
following  section  2074  of  that  chapter  a  new 
section  reading  as  follows: 
"i  2076.  Bankruptcy  rules 

"The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  by  general  riiles,  the  forms  of 
process,  writs,  pleadings,  and  motions,  and 
the  practice  and  procedure  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

"Such  rules  shall  not  abridge,  enlarge,  or 
modify  any  substantive  right. 

"Such  rules  shall  not  take  effect  untU  they 
have  been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Justice  at  or  after  the  beginning  of  a  regu- 
lar session  thereof  but  not  later  than  the  first 
day  of  May  and  until  the  expiration  of  nine- 
ty days  after  they  have  been  thus  reported. 

"All  laws  In  conflict  with  such  rules  shall 
be  of  no  further  force  or  effect  after  such 
rules  have  taken  effect." 

Sac.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  131  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  Unmedlately 
preceding  section  3071  of  that  chapter,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  therein  Inunedlately 
after  Item  3074  thereof  a  new  Item  reading 
as  f oUows : 

"2075.  Bankruptcy  rules." 


Sac.  3.  Section  30  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Is 
repealed  but  Ito  repeal  shall  not  operate  to 
Invalidate  or  repeal  rules,  forms,  or  orden 
prescribed  under  the  authority  of  that  sec- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tht  table. 


USE  OP  LANDS  WITHIN  THE  SE- 
QUOIA NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  180)  to  authorize  the  con- 
tinued use  of  certain  lands  within  the 
Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of 
an  existing  hydroelectric  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution  as  follows: 

Whereas  portions  of  the  Kaweah  number  3 
plant  of  Southern  California  Edison  Company 
consisting  of  diversion  works,  water  con- 
duits, and  related  facilities  were  constructed 
and  are  being  operated  and  maintained  on 
the  Middle  and  Marble  Porks  of  the  Kaweah 
River  near  the  southwesterly  boundary  of 
Sequoia  National  Park  unde^-  a  permit  dated 
March  5.  1913,  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress dated  February  15,  1801  (31  SUt.  790); 
and 

Whereas  said  permit  expires  on  March  S 
1962:  and 

Whereas  the  power  and  energy  generated 
by  the  Kaweah  number  3  plant  Is  used  to 
serve  the  public  Including  use  In  connection 
with  the  administration  and  enjoyment  of 
the  park:  and 

Whereas  Southern  California  Edison  Com- 
pany has  made  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  renew  such  permit  to  oc- 
cupy and  use  said  lands  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  operation  of  Its  Ka- 
weah number  3  plant:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  operation  and 
maintenance  of  said  facilities  within  Se- 
quoia National  Park  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
uUllzatlon  of  the  park  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  Issue  a  permit  to  occupy  and  use 
lands  of  the  United  States  within  Sequoia 
National  Park  necessary  for  the  continued 
operation,  maintenance,  and  xise  of  the  hy- 
droelectric project  known  as  the  Kaweah 
number  3  project  of  Southern  California 
Edison  Company. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  such  permit  shall  ex- 
pire not  later  than  August  6.  1974,  and  the 
permit  shall  contain  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
utilization  of  Sequoia  National  Park. 

Sac.  3.  Such  permit  shall  specifically  re- 
cite that  the  privileges  granted  thereby  are 
to  be  exercised  In  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission which  are  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  be  appUcable. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  14.  through  page  3,  line  4, 
strike  out  aU  of  section  3  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof   the  fcHlowlng   language: 

Sac.  3.  Such  permit  shall  specifically  recite 
that  the  prlvUeges  granted  thereby  are  to  be 
exerclaed  In  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  791(a)-B25(r) )  and  the 
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rules  and  regulations  thereunder  which  the 
Secretary  at  the  Interior,  after  oonsultatlon 
with  the  Federal  Fower  OomaaisBlon,  deter 
mines  to  be  applicable. 
Strike  out  all  of  the  preamble. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
•greed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CUDDEBACK  LAKE  AIR  FORCE 
RANGE.  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3574) 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  and  res- 
ervation for  the  use  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  of  certain  public  lands  of 
the  United  States  at  Cuddeback  lAke 
Air  Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  public 
lands,  and  the  minerals  therein,  within  the 
areas  described  In  section  2  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  all  appropriations 
and  other  forms  of  disposition  under  the 
public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  and  disposals  of  mate- 
rials under  the  Act  of  July  81,  1947,  as 
amended  (61  SUt.  681;  30  U.S.C.  601-604), 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  reserved  for  the  uae  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  with  an  option  to  renew  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  a  period  of  five 
years  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  reservation  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  during  either  of  such  periods  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  upon  notice  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may, 
with  the  conciurence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  authorize  use  or  dlsp>osltlon  of  any 
of  the  lands  or  resources  withdrawn  and  re- 
served by  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  final  termination 
of  the  reservation  effected  by  this  Act,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  shall  make  safe 
for  nonmUltary  uses  the  land  withdrawn 
and  reserved  or  such  portions  thereof  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
by  neutralizing  unexploded  ammunition, 
bombe,  artillery  projectiles,  or  other  exploelve 
objects  and  chemical  agents.  Thereafter  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  law 
shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  use  or  dis- 
position of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land  with- 
drawn and  reserved  under  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Nothing  in  this  subaectlon,  however, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  at  that  time  from  making 
application  for  further  withdrawal  and  res- 
ervation of  all  or  part  of  said  lands  under 
laws  and  regulations  then  existing. 

Sac.  2.  The  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved 
by  this  Act  are  thoae  that  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  become  subject  to  the  public  land 
laws  within  the  area  described  as  follows: 

Approximately  7,546  acres,  more  or  less, 
within  the  Cuddeback  Lake  Air  Force 
San  Bernardino  County,  California,  an^  more 
fully  described  as  follows:  Sections  6.  6,  7, 
8,  17.  18.  19.  30,  29.  80.  31  (except  tb£  south 
half  of  lot  2  In  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  31 ) ,  and  82,  township  80  south,  range 
43  east.  Mount  Diablo  Meridian,  San  Bernar- 
dino County,  California,  a  total  of  7,546  acres, 
more  or  leas. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tSilrd  time,  vas  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLAY   COUNTY   HOSPITAL,   BRAZIL, 
IND. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2364) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Clay  County  Hos- 
pital. Brazil,  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Clay  County  Hospital,  of  Brazil,  Indiana,  the 
sum  of  $7,057.50.  The  pa3rment  of  such  B\im 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  the  claims 
of  the  Clay  County  Hospital  against  the 
United  States  for  payment  of  civil  defense 
matching  funds  for  an  emergency  generator 
for  an  addition  to  such  hospital  which  pay- 
ment was  not  made  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  because  funds  were  not  avail- 
able for  such  purpose,  and  cannot  now  be 
made  because  of  regulations  which  prohibit 
the  retroactive  payment  of  such  funds:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  ahall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  perapn  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shalllbe  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upqp  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceedlxig 
•1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HAZARDOUS  DUTY  PAY 

The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1159) 
to  amend  the  Classification  Act  of  1959 
to  authorize  the  establishment  of  haz- 
ardous duty  pay  in  certain  cases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
Vm  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  1131-1133),  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  804.  The  Commlseion  shall  establish 
a  schedule  or  schediiles  of  pay  differentials 
for  Irregular  or  Intermittent  duty  Involving 
unusual  phjrslcal  hardship  or  hazard.  The 
appropriate  differential  shall  b*  paid  to  any 
ofllcer  or  employee  to  whom  this  Xct  applies 
for  any  period  In  which  ^uch  officer  or  em- 
ployee is  subjected  to  physical  hardship  or 
hazard  not  usually  Involved  In  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  his  position.  Such  pay 
differential — 

"(1)  shall  not  be  applicable  with  reBi>ect 
to  any  officer  or  emplojree  In  any  poeltlon 
the  classification  of  which  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  degree  of  physical  hardship  or 
hazard  Involved  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  thereof; 

"(2)  shall  not  exceed  an  amotmt  eqtial 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation applicable  with  respect  to  such 
ofllcer  or  employee:  and 

••(8)  shall  be  paid  under  reg\ilatlon8 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion." 


Sac.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  or  this  Act  shaU  bsoooM  effective  on 
the  flnt  day  of  the  flrat  pay  period  which 
begins  more  than  00  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  15,  strike  out  "ninety"  and 
Insert  "one  hundred  and  eighty"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ADDITIONAL  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
PLANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1819) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  provide  additional 
choice  of  health  benefits  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  FoRoJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  RE- 
TIRED EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BEN- 
EFITS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (HJR.  3517) 
to  amend  the  Retired  Federal  Emplo3rees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Oov- 
ernment  contribution  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  administration  of  such  act. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Ford]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACCELERATION  OP  DATE  FOR  TAK- 
ING ECONOMIC  CENSUSES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3545)  to 
amend  section  131  of  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  for  taking 
of  the  economic  censuses  1  year  earlier 
starting  in  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
131  of  title  IS,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  131.  Collection  and  publication;  five-year 
periods 
"The  Secretary  ahall  take,  compUe,  knd 
publiah  censuses  of  manufactures,  of  min- 
eral industries,  and  of  other  biulnesses/ln- 
cluding  the  distributive  trades,  service 
estabU&lunents.  and  transportation  (exclu- 
sive of  means  of  transportation  for  which 
statutlcs  are  reqvUred  by  law  to  be  filed  with, 
and  are  compUed  and  published  by,  a  desig- 
nated regulatory  body),  in  the  year  1964, 
then  in  the  year  19M,  and  every  fifth  year 
thereafter,  aiKl  each  such  census  riiaU  relate 
to  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  taking 
thereof." 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ensroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEFINITION  OP  THE  TERM  "CHILD" 
UNDER  RETIREMENT  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  3612) 
to  define  the  term  "child"  for  lump-sum 
paj^ment  purposes  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1(J)  of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  (6 
US.C.  2261(J) )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  sentence:  "The 
term  'chUd',  for  pvirpoees  of  section  H,  shall 
Include  an  adopted  child  and  a  natural  child, 
but  shall  not  Include  a  stepchild.". 

8»c.  a.  The  provisions  under  the  heading 
"ClvU  Service  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty 
Fund"  In  Utle  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1969  (73  SUt.  1064;  Pub- 
lic Law  85-844) ,  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  this  is  the  day  set 
for  the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  first  individual  bill  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 


COL.   PRANK  D.   SCHWIKERT,  USAP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  3623) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Prank  D.  Schwl- 
kert.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reud  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  tbe 
Treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Colonel  Prank  D.  Schwlltert,  6311  A,  United 
States  Air  Porce,  Andrews  Air  Porce  Base, 
Maryland,  the  sum  of  $3,539.23  In  full  satis- 
faction of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  In  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  2732  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  destroyed  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  fire  on  April  19.  1962.  at  the  Perry 
Moving  and  Storage,  Incorporated,  Seattle, 
Washington,  while  the  property  was  stored 
In  a  warehouse  under  a  Government  con- 
tract: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amovint 
appropriated  In  thlS;  Act  shaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  accoiint  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  tbe  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
ezcee<llnf  f  1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.    LEONARD    H.     POTTERBAUM, 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  Cleric  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3625) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Leonard  H.  Potter- 
baum,  U.S.  Air  Porce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ma- 
jor Leonard  H.  Potterbaum,  35382A,  United 
State*  Air  Porce.  Box  7235.  Area  B,  Aerospace 
Systems  Division.  Wright-Patterson  Air  Porce 
Base.  Ohio,  the  sum  of  •5.777.93  In  full  satis- 
faction of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  reimbursement  in  addition  to  the  amount 
he  received  under  section  2733  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  for  household  goods  and 
personal  effects  destroyed  as  a  result  of  a 
fire  on  December  4.  1956.  at  the  National 
Movers  Company.  Incorporated.  Cast  Ruther- 
ford. New  Jersey,  while  the  property  was 
stored  In  a  warehouse  under  a  Government 
contract:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amoxmt  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  »\xm  not 
exceeding  11.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ARTHUR  C.  BERRY  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3627) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  C.  Berry  and 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
hereinafter  named  persons  are  relieved  of 
aU  UabUlty  to  refund  to  the  United  SUtes 
the  amounts  listed  opposite  their  names  or 
such  lesser  amounts  as  may  be  outstanding 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  ttils  Act.  Said 
amounts  represent  overpayments  of  retired 
or  retainer  pay  resulting,  through  no  fault 
of  the  payees,  from  erroneous  computations 
of  retired  and  retainer  pay,  due  them  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  or  the  amount 
of  service  on  which  such  pay  was  based  In 
the  several  amounts  set  opposite  their  re- 
spective names  as  listed  therein: 

Chief  Yeoman  Arthur  C.  Berry,  United 
States  Pleet  Reserve,  •1.801.72; 

Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  WlUlam  W.  Brew- 
er. United  States  Pleet  Reserve,  •236.76; 

Lieutenant  Commander  William  R.  Davis, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  (retired).  (90: 
Machinist's  Mate  Plrst  Class  Ruilno  De  Las 
Penas,  United  States  Fleet  Naval  Reserve. 
•190;  Chief  Commlssaryman  Theodore  E. 
Denno,  United  States  Pleet  Reeerve,  ^44; 
Chief  Boatswain's  Mate  Albert  T.  Dledrlch, 
United  States  Fleet  Reserve.  •462.77;  Cblef 
Pay  Clerk  (W-2)  Stephen  Hr\iska.  United 
States  Navy  (retired).  •320.58;  Lieutenant 
Junior  Grade  Thomas  C.  Ingle.  United  States 
Navy  (retired),  •123.60; 

Lieutenant  Junior  Grade  Bruce  C.  Jepp- 
son.  Medical  Corps.  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve (retired),  637.02;  Chief  Machinist's 
Mate  Jamee  L.  Keppel,  United  SUtes  Pleet 
Reeerve,  $1,430.28;  Commander  Austin  8. 
Klbbee.  United  State*  Naval  Reserve    (re- 


tired). •6.847.86:  Cblef  AvUtlon  Structural 
Mechanic  Lee  J.  King.  United  States  puZ. 
Reeerve,  •se  68;  Ueutanant  J<rtm  J  LcZT 
United  States  Navy  (retired),  61  lerjT 
Chief  MachlnUt  Donald  A.  Md^u-uind 
United  States  Navy  (retired).  •l.Sflssi: 
Chief  Boatawaln  Hugh  P.  MacNIchol  United 
State*  Navy  (retired).  •9.686;  Chief  l|^ 
chlnlst's  Mate  Everett  Murphy.  United  Staua 
Pleet  Reserve.  6340;  Chief  Storekeetw 
Arthur  V.  Newell.  United  States  Pleet  ttZ 
serve.  •1.839  31;  Ueutanant  Commander 
Benjamin  ^Parish  (Medical  Corps).  United 
States  NavWReserve  (reUred).  •48  42;  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Ople  G  Ray  (W-S)  Unlt««i 
States  Navy  f  retired ) .  •742; 

Ensign  Nathan  R.  Sewell.  Junior,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  (retired).  •549.18;  Bear 
Admiral  Klrby  Smith.  ClvU  Englneerln* 
Corps.  United  States  Naval  Reserve  (retired) 
•4.400;  Boatawain's  Mata  Plrst  Class  Anasta." 
do  Torres,  United  States  Navy  (retired) 
•184  24;  Chief  Pharmacist  James  W.  Walker 
United  Statas  Navy  (retUed),  •665  W 
Ueutenant  George  A.  Whltlock.  United 
States  Navy   (retired).  •1.783.92. 

Sac.  2.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  tbs 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  dlsburslns 
officer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shaU 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  llabUltr 
U  reUeved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrcMsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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WORLD  GAMES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1213) 
for  the  relief  of  World  Oames,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,bled.  That.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  outatandlng  success  of  the 
1959  Games  of  the  Modern  Pentathlon  In 
promoting  International  good  will  toward 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and  directed 
to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  World 
Games.  Incorporated,  a  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poratlon.  tbe  siun  of  •41.567.  to  enable  tbe 
corporation  to  discharge  the  obligations  In- 
curred by  the  corporation  in  connection 
with  the  1959  Games  of  the  Modern  Pen- 
tathlon held  at  Hershey.  Pennsylvania,  Sep- 
tember 26-30.  1959.  Such  sum  shall  be  paid 
only  on  condition  that  the  corporation  shall 
use  such  rum  to  discharge  such  obligations: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  thU  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  of  not 
exceeding  61.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  said  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CARMELA  CALABRESE  DlVTTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H  R.  1292) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmela  Calabrese  Dl- 
Vlto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei* 
read  the  bill,  as  toUowu: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Vniied    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purpoees  of  sections  101(a)  (27)(A)  and  305 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Aet, 
Carmela  Calabrese  DlVlto  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  minor  nat\iral-bom 
alien  child  of  PasquaU  and  Lucy  DlVlto.  clU- 
Eens  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LAWRENCE  E.  BIRD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  1267) 
for  the  relief  of  Lawrence  E.  Bird. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
itim  of  12.867.17  to  Lawrence  B.  Bird,  6689 
Valley  Street.  Dayton  94,  Ohio.  In  full  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  expenses  incurred  in  January  and  Peb- 
ruary  of  1960  In  connection  with  replacing  a 
well  on  his  property  destroyed  by  certain 
construction  activities  at  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Porce  Base,  Ohio.  This  claim  is  not 
cognisable  under  the  tort  claims  provisions 
of  UUe  28,  United  States  Code:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  t>e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined 
In  any  s\un  not  exceeding  61,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  Une  5,  strike  out  "•2367.17"  and 
Insert  "%2A\1.\r'. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  CLAUDE  V.  WELLS 
The  CTerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1286) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Claude  V.  Wells. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleii: 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnUed  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieutenant 
Claude  V.  Wells.  United  States  Navy,  retired. 
U  relieved  of  any  UabUlty  under  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1894  (5  VS.C.  62),  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  all  amounts  received  by  him 
as  a  clvUlan  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  from  February  9,  1959,  through 
September  17.  1960.  and  as  an  employee  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  from 
September  18,  1960,  through  July  6.  1962; 
and  U  relieved  of  all  liability  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  all  amounta  received  by  him 
as  a  retired  commissioned  officer  of  the 
United  States  Navy  between  Pebruary  9,  1959, 
and  July  5.  1962.  in  contravention  of  the  Act 
of  July  so.  1932  (5  U.S.C.  59a) .  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  aooounta  of  any  certl- 
tying  or  disbursing  oflteer  of  the  United 
8'*tes,  credit  shaU  be  given  for  amounU  for 
which  UabUlty  U  relieved  by  this  Act. 


With  the  foUowing  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  foUowlng  Une  6.  Insert  tbe 
following : 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasxu^  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Lt.  Claude  V.  Wells  an  amoiint 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounta  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him.  In  complete  or  partial  satisfaction 
of  the  UabUlty  to  the  United  States  spedfled 
In  the  first  section. 

Sec.  8.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  i>eraon  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nUsdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined 
In  any  sum  not  exceeding  •l.OOO. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ETHEL  KNOLL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1428) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Knoll. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  policies 
V-320-78-33  and  V-322-62-08  Issued  on  the 
life  of  George  L.  Knoll  (Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration claim  niunbered  XC-6392946)  mi\^.\i 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  In  force 
on  the  date  of  his  death.  January  7.  1959. 
Paymenta  made  by  reason  of  this  Act  shall 
be  made  out  of  the  national  service  life 
Insivance  appropriation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


T.   W.    HOLT   It   CO.   AND/OR   HOLT 
IMPORT  &  EXPORT  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1447) 
for  the  reUef  of  T.  W.  Holt  If  Co.  and/or 
Holt  Import  It  Export  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
pay  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  T.  W.  Holt  and 
Company  and/or  Holt  Import  and  Export 
Company,  the  sxim  of  •8.478.19.  The  pay- 
ment of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction 
of  the  claim  of  the  said  T.  W.  Holt  and  Com- 
pany and/or  Holt  Import  and  Export  Com- 
pany against  the  United  States  for  repayment 
of  excessive  custonu  duties  erroneously  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  on  canned 
meat  Importa  from  Argentina,  which  were 
Imported  by  the  said  T.  W.  Holt  and  Com- 
pany and /or  Holt  Import  and  Export  Com- 
pany between  December  8,  1948,  and  July  3, 
1950.  and  on  which  the  customs  duties  were 
liquidated  between  January  9,  1951,  and  Jan- 
uary 6.  1958:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 


delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  serrloes  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  oonvictlon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 61,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OLIVER  BROWN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1459) 
for  the  relief  of  Oliver  Brown. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  OUver 
Brown.  122  East  Routsong,  Palrbom.  Ohio,  Is 
relieved  of  aU  liability  to  refimd  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $395.86.  represent- 
ing an  overpayment  of  salary  between  the 
period  May  1960.  and  July  1,  1962,  due  to  an 
error  In  computation  by  WUklns  Air  Porce 
Station,  Shelby,  Ohio.  In  the  audit  and  set- 
tlement of  the  accounts  of  any  certlf  jrlng  or 
disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States,  fuU 
credit  ShaU  be  given  for  the  amount  for 
which  UabUlty  is  reUeved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Oliver  Brown  the  amount 
certified  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Porce  as  the  aggregate  amount  paid  to  the 
United  States  by  the  said  Oliver  Brown,  or 
withheld  by  the  United  States  from  amounta 
due  him,  on  account  of  the  Uabllity  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shaU  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  euax  not  exceeding  SLOOO. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  "•39&^6Vand  Insert 
"•387.82''.  / 

•  Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "May  1960"  and  Insert 
"July  10,  1960"  and  strike  "JtUy  1,  1962"  and 
insert  "May  19,  1962". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  moticm  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MELBORN  KEAT 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1561) 
for  the  relief  of  Melbom  Keat. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
TreasTiry  not  otherwise  approprtated.  the 
sum  of  61.000  to  Melbom  Keat,  of  Pen  Argyl, 
Pennsylvania,  in  fuU  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  the  refund  of 
the  amount  of  a  baU  bond  which  another 
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eertifled  check  for  $1,000  drawn  to  the  order 
of  a  XTliited  8Utes  ootnmlarioner  and  deliv- 
ered to  him  In  hi*  oOdal  ei^Mtcity  which 
amount  was  not  retiimed  beeauae  the  ebeek 
or  the  proceeds  therefrom  were  never  de- 
poelted  with  the  United  Statee  district  court : 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
riiall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
•I  .000. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motton  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


aider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PATTI  JEAN  PULTON 

The  Cleit  called  the  UU  CHJR.  1853) 
for  the  nXM  ot  Pattl  Jean  Pulton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UnUed  Statee  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
p\upoaes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
Pattl  Jean  Pulton  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Harold  E.  Pultozi.  de- 
ceased former  employee  of  the  Ordnance 
Ammunition  C<xnmand.  Joliet.  Illinois.  No 
benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  from 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reccmsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  RITA   M.   BRAVI 

The  Clerk  called  tiie  bill  (HJl.  1876) 
fOT  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rita  M.  Bravi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Xepresentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3ia 
(a)  (4)  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Un.  Blta  M.  Bravi  may  be  Issiied  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  Stotee  for 
permanent  residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  a  suitable  and 
proper  bond  or  undertaldng,  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited  as  pre- 
scribed by  section  213  of  that  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  10.  at  the  end  of  the  bill, 
change  the  period  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following: 

"Provided  further.  That  this  exemption 
shall  •p/plj  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
wliich  tlM  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


KENNETH  P.  MILLER 


MRS.  DAVID  IBHMASL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2179)  The  Clerk  caDed  the  bm  (HJl  2257» 

{or  the^rell^  ^  Mrs.   David  Ishmael.  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth  P.  Miller. 

*"*""     "'"  There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 


Manhattan.  Kans 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   try  the   Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembted,ThM.t  the  Bee-  , 

retary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and     Ized  and'  directed  to  pay?  out  of  any'monev 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the     In  the  Treasvffy  not  otherwise  appropriated 


read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembted,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  autlutr. 


Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  tasa.lT.  to  Mrs.  David  Ishmael,  Man- 
hattan. Kansas.  In  full  settlement  of  her 
claim  against  the  United  Stotes  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  the  amount  of  expenses  and 
other  losses  and  damages  occurred  in  reset- 
tlement as  a  result  of  her  displacement  in 
connection  with  the  acquisition  of  land 
(tract  numbered  A-54)  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Tuttle  Creek  £>am  and  Reservoir  proj- 
ect, Kansas:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 


approprUted, 
to  Kenneth  P.  Miller  of  North  TonawantU, 
New  York,  the  sum  of  $60,  such  amount  repc*.! 
sentlng  reimbursement  to  said  Kenneth  P 
Miller  for  paying  out  of  his  funds  a  acttle^ 
ment  of  claim  for  damages  arising  out  oX  an 
accident  which  occurred  May  2,  1961,  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  when  he  was  operatlQa 
a  TreasiU7  Department  vehicle  In  the  count 
of  his  duties  as  an  Inspector  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 


amoimt  appropriated  In  this  act  In  excees     be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  bv  an* 


of  10  percent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de 
Uvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney 
on  account  of  servlcee  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  In  any  smn  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  "occrirred"  and  Insert 
"incurred."  Page  3,  line  3.  strike  "in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


STELLA  McKEE 


The  Clerk  called  thei  bill  (HJl.  2245) 
for  the  relief  of  Stella  McKee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  in 
section  33  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  as  amended  (60  App.  U.S.C.  33).  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  claims  and  the  in- 
stitution of  suits  for  the  return  of  property 
or  any  interest  therein  pursuant  to  section 
9  or  32  of  such  Act  (50  App.  UJS.C.  S  or  33). 
Stella  McKee.  a  United  States  citizen,  may, 
within  six  months  after  the  enactment  cf 
this  Act,  file  a  claim  for  the  return  of  cer- 
tain property,  namely,  her  Interest  under 
Item  7  of  the  will  of  Prlta  Glogauer.  de- 
ceased, the  title  to  her  Interest  having  been 
acquired  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  by  vesting  or- 
der nimibered  4907  of  the  Office  of  Allen 
Property;  and  that  claim  shall  be  considered 
on  Its  merits  In  acconlance  with  the  remain- 
ing provisions  of  ttiat  Act:  Provided,  That 
if  no  siich  return  Is  made  within  a  period  of 
sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  such  claim,  the 
said  Stella  IfcKee  shall  be  entitled  within 
one  year  of  the  expiration  of  such  period, 
to  Institute  suit  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
such  Act  (SO  App.  UA.C.  9)  for  the  return 
of  such  property. 


agent  or  attorney  on  accoxint  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim.  ■.n<«  tij^ 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  noth  withstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

e 

MARVIN  M.  GREENLEE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2292) 
for  the  relief  of  Marvin  M.  Greenlee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clert, 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Um  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Marvin  M.  Greenlee,  of  Palrbanks,  Alaska,  the 
stun  of  $0,000  In  full  settlement  of  all  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  his  ex- 
penses  Inciirred  In  1953  in  salvaging  Marine 
Corps  helicopter  HR8-3.  Bureau  Niunber 
139037,  which  crashed  December  6,  1963,  on 
San  Gorgonio  MounUln,  Callfcvnla.  while 
rendering  assistance  to  an  Air  Force  rescue 
team:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  thU  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary  notwlthstaitdlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
giiilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  sliall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2300) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  obJecUoD. 


JAMES  M.  NORMAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  James  M.  Norman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Jamee 
U.  Norman,  of  Memphis,  Texas,  Is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  obligation  to  refund  to  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  the  s\im 
of  $3,001.48,  representing  the  stun  he  has 
been  determined  to  owe  by  reason  of  er- 
roneous payments  made  by  such  Corporation. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Corpora- 
tion", Insert  the  following  proviso:  ":  Pro- 
vided, Thst  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  reimburse  the 
Federal  Crop  Insiutince  Corporation,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $3,001.48  represent- 
ing the  overpayment." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  restd  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


mauric:e  casner  and 

EILEEN  G.  CASNER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2326) 
for  the  relief  of  Maurice  Casner  and 
Eileen  O.  Casner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mau- 
rice Casner  and  Eileen  G.  Casner,  his  wife, 
are  hereby  relieved  of  aU  liability  to  pay 
the  United  States  the  amount  of  $574.53. 
representing  financial  assistance  extended  In 
the  years  1943  through  194fl.  when  Eileen  G. 
Casner  and  her  son.  Michael  Allen  Casner, 
were  Interned  by  the  Japanese  at  Shanghai. 
China.  The  amounts  claimed  by  the  United 
SUtes  Include  funds  furnished  for  subsist- 
ence during  the  period  of  Internment  and 
transportation  at  the  end  of  the  internment 
period.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
offlcer  of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shaU 
be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6:  Strike  "1943"  and  Insert 
"1942". 

Page  1,  line  9:  Strike  "subsistence"  and 
Insert  "comfort,  medical  aid,  and  mainte- 
nance". 

Page  1.  lines  10  and  11:  Strike  "and 
transporutlon  at  the  end  of  the  Internment 
period". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  COL.  EDWARD  C.  CAMPBELL 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2327) 

for   the   reUef   of   Lt.   CoL   Edward   C. 

Campbell 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  C.  CampbeU, 
Army  of  the  United  States,  retired,  the  sxun 
of  $427.63,  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  expenses  and  losses  Incurred  by  him  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  September  14,  1969, 
and  ending  October  1,  1959,  both  dates  In- 
clxislve,  during  which  period  he  was  required 
to  travel  from  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  ^xas,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting to  physical  and  medical  examination 
In  connection  with  his  application  for  cor- 
rection of  his  military  record  to  Indicate  his 
retirement  from  military  service  for  physical 
dlsabllllty:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VICTTOR  L.  ASHLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2699) 
for  the  reUef  of  Victor  L.  Ashley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Victor 
L.  Ashley,  of  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida, 
Is  relieved  of  UabUlty  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  $6,848.44,  representing  an 
overpayment  of  compensation  from  January 
27.  1957,  through  October  2.  1961,  received 
by  him  while  employed  with  the  Florida 
group.  Atlantic  Reserve  Fleet.  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Florida.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  offlcer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability 
Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Victor  L.  Ashley  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him.  In  complete  or  partial 
satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
•hall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3,  lines  8  and  9.  strike  out.  "in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FRANCIS  JANIS  AND  CERTAIN 
OTHER  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2700) 
for  the  relief  of  Francis  Janis  and  cer- 
tain other  Indians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  Indians  are  respectively  relieved  of 
liability  to  the  United  States  In  the  amounts 
set  opposite  their  names: 

Francis  JanIs,  $450;  Arthur  Pat  Janls,  $360: 
Isaac  Brave  Eagle,  $720;  Donald  Leroy  Little, 
$720;  Thomas  Big  Owl,  $360;  Charles  Thun- 
der Hawk,  $360;  Benjamin  White  Face.  $360; 
Morris  Eugene  Kills  Back.  $360;  Jackson  One 
Feather.  $720;  Wallace  Henry  Little,  $720; 
Betty  Ann  Merrlval,  $180;  Paul  Stands.  $180; 
Theodore  Kills  Ree,  $180;  Ralph  Ghost  Dog. 
Senior,  $360;  Garvard  Good  Plume,  $180; 
Eldred  O.  Brave  Eagle.  $180;  Wallace  Red 
Shirt,  $180;  Calvin  W.  Fast  Wolf.  $180;  Law- 
rence O.  Cross.  $180;  Gerald  One  Feather, 
$180;  Matirlce  One  Feather,  $180;  Edward  E. 
Two  Bulls,  $180;  Kenneth  J.  Short  Bull,  $180; 
Benton  Rowland.  Junior.  $180;  Eugene  Row- 
land, $180;  Paul  J.  Little.  $180;  David  Bald 
Eagle,  $180;  Augustine  Gus  Knox,  $1,080; 
Norman  L.  Knox.  $180;  Donald  R.  Knox, 
$180;  Alexander  E.  Swalley.  $180;  George 
Brave,  $360.  Such  amotmta  were  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  1958  to  pay 
for  the  transportation  of  the  persons  named 
and  members  of  their  families  to  the  United 
States  from  the  World's  Fair  at  Brussels, 
Belgium,  where  they  were  stranded  when 
the  organization  which  brought  them  there 
to  take  part  In  an  exhibit,  and  which  was 
obligated  to  return  them  to  the  United  States 
become  Insolvent.  In  the  audit  and  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or 
disbursing  offlcer  of  the  United  States,  credit 
shall  be  given  for  any  amount  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wsis  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel 
Gorfain. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VASn.TKT  MOUNDROUKAS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2708) 
for  the  relief  of  Vasillkl  Moundroukas. 
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There  being  no  obJectl(».  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congres*  a$aembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  VaslllU  Moundroukas  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permiment  resMencs  as 
of  ths  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  Tlsa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  prorlded  for  in  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  offlcer  to  deduct  one  niimber 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following:  "That  ttie  Attorney 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel 
any  outstanding  orders  and  warrants  of  de- 
portatloo,  warrants  of  arrest,  and  bond, 
which  may  have  issued  in  the  case  of  VasiliU 
UoimdrouluiB.  Prom  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  VaalUlcl 
lioimdroulLas  shall  not  a^^aln  be  subject  to 
deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts  upon 
wliich  such  deportation  proceedings  were 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and  orders 
have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  C.  JESSUP 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2736) 
for  the  relief  of  William  C.  Jessup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  William 
C.  Jessup  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Is  relieved  of 
all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $778.70,  representing 
the  amount  due  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
debtedness for  the  cost  of  shipment  of  boiise- 
hold  goods  in  excess  of  costs  allowable  under 
section  I  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  194«,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  73b-l),  in  con- 
nection with  shipping  his  personal  and 
household  effects  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
Ankara,  Turkey,  diiring  March  1960,  incident 
to  an  official  change  of  duty  station. 

Sk;.  3.  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States,  or  his  designee,  shaU  relieve 
disbursing  officers,  including  special  dis- 
bursing agents,  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  from  accountability  or  responsibility 
for  any  payments  described  In  section  I  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  allow  credits  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  of  these  officers  or 
agents  for  payments  which  are  found  to  be 
free  ttoaa  fraud  and  collusion. 

Sac.  8.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  is  au- 
thorized and  directed   to  pay,   out  of  any 


money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  William  C.  Jessup.  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  indebtedness  re- 
ferred to  in  section  I  of  this  Act. 

No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  deUvered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
In  any  stun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  15.  add:  "No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  thla  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
ta 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARY  E.  OROURKE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2743) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  OTlourke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1969, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  settlement 
of  claims  resulting  from  the  disaster  which 
occurred  at  Texas  City,  Texas,  on  April  18 
and  17.  1047"  (60  Stat.  707)  and  the  1859 
Amendment  to  the  Texas  City  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  (73  Stat.  708),  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  OHourke  (formerly  Mrs.  James  V. 
Pharr)  for  personal  Injuries  to  her  former 
husband  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  before 
February  9,  1056. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxn^ 
iB  authorised  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, the  sum  of  $12,500  to  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
CRourke  of  New  York,  New  York,  in  full  set- 
tlement of  her  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  an  award  under  the  Texas  City 
Disaster  Relief  Act,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  707, 
as  amended ) ,  due  her  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Texas  based  upon  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  her  former  husband,  James  V. 
Pharr,  In  the  Texas  City  disaster  on  AprU 
17,  1947:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  HtUxnej  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  In  any  s\im 
not  exceeding  $1.(X)0.'' 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  th$ 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MR.   AND  MRS.  HARLEY  BREWER 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  2772) 

for  the  r^ef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley 

Brewer. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  House  0/ 
Representatit>es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  u  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  ths 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harley  Brewer,  of  San  DdefoDso 
Pueblo.  New  Mexico,  the  sum  of  $0,000.  Ths 
payment  of  such  nan  shall  be  in  full  satis- 
faction of  all  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  compensation  for  losses  B\istalned 
by  them  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon  a 
house  which  they  had  constructed  on  Pueblo 
Indian  land  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  with- 
out having  first  obtained  the  approval  of  ths 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  as  reqiUred  by  ssc- 
Uon  17  of  the  Act  of  June  t.  1034  (43  Stat 
636)  :  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  thU  Act  shaU  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawfiil,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  HELEN  VESELENAK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2798) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  time  in  section  202(h) 
(1)(B)  and  202(p)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  proof  of  support  be  filed  by  the  de- 
pendent parent  of  an  Insured  individual 
within  a  specified  period  after  the  date  of 
such  individual's  death  in  order  to  qualify 
for  parent's  insurance  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  such  individual's  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment Income  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  appUcatlon  of  Mrs.  Helen  Veselenak. 
ByesvUIe.  Ohio,  for  parent's  Insiu-ance  bene- 
fits under  section  202(h)  of  such  Act  on  ths 
basis  of  the  wages  and  self -employment  in- 
come of  her  son  Joseph  Veaelenak,  Junior 
(social  security  account  nimibered  275-16- 
7991),  if  she  fUes  such  application,  together 
with  =uch  proof  of  support,  within  the  six- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  3.  after  the  word  "require- 
ments" Insert  "relating  to  time". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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OENE  H.  KINO 


The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  3022) 
for  the  reUef  of  Qtat  H.  King. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  Via  United  States  of 
Amerie  in  Congreea  astembled,  That  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  be, 
and  be  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed 
to  rellev  ?  Gene  H.  King  of  all  llabUlty  to  re- 
fund to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $200. 
Such  sum  represents  per  diem  paid  him  for 
the  period  April  27,  1956,  to  June  15.  1956. 
whUs  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Devens,  Mas- 
■achusetu.  as  a  aecoiul  lieutenant  in  the 
United  SUtee  Army. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  ARNOLD  M.   ANDERSON 
The  Clei^  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3029) 

for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Arnold  M.  Anderson. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mnd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Major  Arnold  M.  Anderson,  United  Statee  Air 
Force  (Air  Force  serial  number  AO590173) ,  of 
Yuba  City,  California,  the  sum  of  $1,728.17. 
The  payment  of  such  siun  shaU  be  In  fuU 
settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Major 
Arnold  M.  Anderson  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  the  destruction  of  his  per- 
sonal property  whUe  it  was  being  transp>orted 
from  Middlesex,  England,  to  Beale  Air  Force 
Base,  California.  In  connection  with  his 
transfer  as  an  offlcer  In  the  United  States 
Air  Force  from  duty  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  duty  at  Beale  Air  Force  Base,  Cali- 
fornia: Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  thla  Act  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  an  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
ShaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  DU^INS 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.^.  3340) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Josephine  Ehibins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clertc 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  $500  to  Mrs  Josephine  Dublns  of  7031  >4 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  Hllnols,  the 
widow  of  Staeldon  Dublns,  deceased,  in  fuU 
setUement  of  her  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  refund  of  the  amount  of  a  de- 
parture bond  deposited  by  her  deceased 
husband,  Sheldon  Ditf>lns,  on  behalf  of  the 
xllen.  Bdlth  Bene.  Such  bond  was  declared 
breached,  and  the  amount  thereof  forfeited, 
because  of  the  failure  of  alien  Edith  Herae 


to  depart  from  the  United  States  In  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  of  the  bond:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amotmt  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  deUvsred  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
aivd  upon  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  sxceedlng  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  fllne.  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOSEPHINE  MARIA    (BONACCORSO) 
BOWTELL 

The  Clerk  calleti  the  bill  (H.R.  3356) 
for  the  relief  of  Josephine  Maria  (Bon- 
accorso)    Bowtell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clei-k 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Josephine  Maria  (Bonac- 
corso)  Bowtell  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  354(6)  of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  ELIZABETH  O.  MASON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3369) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Mason. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
award  of  death  compensation  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  held  that  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  O.  Mason,  of  Houlton,  Maine,  is 
entitled  to  receive  as  a  result  of  Its  finding, 
because  of  the  death  of  her  late  husband. 
Major  Theodore  P.  Mason,  who  was  kUled 
in  combat  In  Belgium  on  September  0,  1944, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  effective 
as  of  the  day  foUowlng  the  said  Theodore  P. 
Mason's  death  on  the  basis  of  her  original 
claim  for  such  death  compensation  which 
she  filed  in  March  1945,  six  months  after 
her  husband's  death;  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  retroactive  payments  in 
accordance  with  such  entitlement. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


HERBERT  B.  SHORTER,  SR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3460) 
for  the  reUef  of  Herbert  B.  Shorter.  Sr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  contained  in 
the  Act  of  October  9.  1940  (31  Stat.  sec.  71a), 
or  in  any  other  UmiOng  statute,  the  appUca- 
tlon made  by  Herbert  B.  Shorter,  Senior,  of 
Pompano  Beach  Florida,  received  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ottce  on  AprU  20,  1057,  for 
additional  retainer  pay  for  the  period  from 


February  1.  1040,  to  AprU  28,  1047.  for  United 
States  Navy  Fleet  Reserve  service  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  timely  filed 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
consider  that  claim  and  pay  any  amount 
fovmd  due  the  said  Herbert  B.  Shorter, 
Senior,  for  the  period  covered  by  the  claim. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tiiird  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.  DONALD  B.  POWERS,  US    AIR 
FORCE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3624) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Donald  B.  Powers, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Major  Donald  B.  Powers,  AO941107,  United 
States  Air  Force,  of  Shaw  Air  Force  Base, 
South  Carolina,  the  sum  of  $688JI1  In  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  reimbursement  In  addition  to  the 
amount  he  received  under  section  2732  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  for  household 
goods  and  personal  effects  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  a  dre  of  unknown  origin  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  1962,  which  raaed  his  assigned  Gov- 
enunent  quarters  which  he  occupied  at 
Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  thU  Act  ShaU  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
ShaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARQARET  PATTERSON 
BARTLETT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  3662) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Patter- 
son Bartlett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  a^  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorleed  and  di- 
rected to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett,  of  GreenevUle, 
Tennessee,  great-granddaughter  of  former 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000.  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  Fed- 
eral tax  UabiUty,  in  Ueu  of  tbe  Uvlng  quarters 
which  she  understands  were  to  have  been 
provided  for  the  use  of  herself  and  her 
mother  (deceased)  during  their  lifetimes  as 
part  payment  for  the  property  acquired  from 
them  for  inclusion  within  the  boundaries  of 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument  In 
GreenevUle,  Tennessee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  Une  7,  strike  "$15,000"  and  Insert 
■$10,000". 
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Page  1.  Une  8.  after  "UabUlty."  InMTt  **ln 
full  oettlement  of  her  claims  for  compensa- 
tion". 

Page  I,  line  IS.  after  "Tenneesee"  InBert: 
":  ProxMed,  That  no  i>art  of  the  amount 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlrwful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


QLENDAL  W.  HANCOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  3755) 
for  the  relief  of  Glendal  W.  Hancock. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Olen- 
dal  W.  Hancock  of  Sacramento,  Calif., 
is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  amount  of 
$787.93  representing  overpayments  of  active 
duty  pa7  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  the  United  States  Air  Force  for 
the  period  from  September  29,  1942,  through 
January  31.  1960.  which  he  received  as  the 
result  of  an  erroneous  computation  of  credit- 
able service  for  longevity  purposes. 

Sbc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  uxd  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Glendal  W.  Hancock,  the 
sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  payments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  Uiis  bill. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  following  line  4.  add:  "No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  xinlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  miedemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table.    . 


STELLA    REORGANIZED    SCHOOI^ 
R^I.  MISSOURI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4214) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Stella  Reorganized 
Schools  R^I,  Missouri. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong  ess  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwlre  appropriated,  to  the 
Stella    Reorganized    Schools    R-I.    Missouri, 


the  sTun  of  $1,500.  In  full  settlement  of  its 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  reim- 
bursement of  amounts  paid  by  it  to  the 
United  States  for  rental  of  space  at  Fort 
Crowder.  BAlssourl.  for  educational  use:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  {M"  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  I.  lines  10  and  11,  strike  out  "in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  O.  NELSON  AND 
HAROLD  E.  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4349) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  O.  Nelson  and 
Harold  E.  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  ap- 
plication of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31. 
1894  (28  Stat.  205) .  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  62) 
(pertaining  to  the  concxirrent  holding  of 
more  than  one  Government  office) .  is  hereby 
w^ved  with  respect  to  the  service  performed. 
In  good  faith,  by  Retired  Warrant  Officer 
(Army  of  the  United  States)  Robert  O.  Nel- 
son as  an  employee  of  the  Biireau  of  Old-Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance,  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, from  May  15,  1961.  to  February 
16.  1962,  inclusive:  and  with  respect  to  the 
service  performed,  in  good  faith,  by  Retired 
Warrant  Office  (Army  of  the  United  States) 
Harold  E.  Johnson  as  an  employee  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  from  September  18, 
1961,  to  June  22.  1962.  inclusive. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4965) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SALE  OP  CERTAIN  RESERVED 
MINERAL  INTERESTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJR.  1492) 
to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  reserved 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  real  property  owned  by  Jack  D. 
Wishart  and  Juanita  H.  Wishart. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  convey  to 
Jack  O.  Wishart  and  Juanita  H.  Wishart  of 
Marion  County.  Florida,  all  right,  title,  aad 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
real  property  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act.  which  right,  title,  and  interest  was  re- 
served to  the  United  States  in  the  original 
deeds  of  conveyance  executed  by  the  United 
States,  upon  payment  to  the  United  States 
by  the  said  Jack  D.  Wishart  and  Juanita  H. 
Wishart  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
conveyed  under  this  Act,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Skc.  2.  The  real  property  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  Is  sltxiated  1q 
Marion  County,  Florida,  and  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  as  follows: 

1.  Northeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter, 
northwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter] 
southeast  quarter  of  southwest  quarter  and 
west  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  of  section  7,  township  14  south, 
range  22  east,  Tallahassee  meridian.  Florida. 

2.  East  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  south- 
east quarter  and  southeast  quarter  of  south- 
east quarter  of  section  7,  township  14  south, 
range  22  east,  and  the  east  half  of  northwest 
quarter  of  northeast  quarter,  east  half  of 
west  half  of  northwest  quarter  of  northeast 
quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  northeast 
quarter  of  section  18.  township  14  south, 
range  22  east.  Tallahassee  meridian.  Florida. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  3.  change  the  period  to  a  com- 
ma and  insert  "plus  such  sum  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  re- 
imburse the  United  States  for  the  adminis- 
trative coats  of  the  conve3rance." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SALE  OP  RIGHT-OP- WAY  AT 
LAUREL.  MD. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R  5081)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  sell  a  right-of-way 
across  a  portion  of  the  District  Train- 
ing School  grounds  at  Laurel,  Md.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in 
their  discretion,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  Baltimore 
Oas  and  Electric  Company  a  right-of-way 
over  approximately  seven  acres  of  the 
grounds  of  the  District  Training  School,  lo- 
cated in  the  Fourth  Election  District  of 
Anne  Arundel  County  at  Laurel.  Maryland. 
Any  such  sale  shall  be  at  fair  market  value, 
as  determined  by  the  said  Commissioners, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  they  shall 
determine  to  be  in  the  beat  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  a  requirement 
that  the  Baltimore  Oas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany and  Its  succeeaors  and  aaalfna  ftimlsh 
any  District  of  Columbia  institution  on  such 
grounds  with  an  alternate  soiirce  of  electric 


t^ricm  and  reaerrtng  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Dtstrtet  of  Columbia  an  aaaaaeat  of 
accMs  and  travel  ov«r  tbm  slght-o(-way  to 
be  conveyed  undec  tlM  authority  of  thla  Act. 
Sxc.  2.  The  said  Oommlsaloneis  are  far- 
ther authorized  to  pay  from  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  the  reasonable  and  neeeasary  ex- 
penses of  the  Ml«  of  tlM  rlght-oC-way  ■old 
pursciaat  to  thm  provMons  of  this  Act.  and 
shall  deposit  tha  balance  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  DUtrlct  of  ColiunbU. 

The  MH  wae  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
CarolinaX 

There  ims  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enaMe  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  sell  to  the  Baltimore  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  a  right-of-way  for  the  con- 
struction of  towers  for  a  high-voltage 
transmission  line  to  cross  a  portion  of 
the  grounds  of  the  District  Training 
School  at  Laurel.  Md.  Congressional 
sanction  for  this  sale  is  required  because 
the  property  lies  outside  tiie  boundaries 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  representative  of  the  electric  com- 
pany has  stated  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  transmission  line  between  the 
National  Security  Administration  sub- 
station at  Fort  Meade  and  a  proposed 
new  substation  in  the  vicinity  of  High 
Ridge  in  Howard  County,  in  order  to 
serve  the  public  property  with  electric 
power.  Also,  the  company  has  agreed 
to  furnish  the  District  Training  School 
With  a  much-needed  alternate  source  of 
electric  current  as  a  part  of  this  project 
At  present,  extended  periods  of  loss  of 
service  result  when  the  single  power 
source  for  the  institution  is  inoperative. 

The  proposed  right-of-way  is  66  feet 
wide  and  comprises  some  7 'A  acres.  This 
land  is  sufficiently  removed  from  prob- 
able areas  of  future  biilldlng  expansion 
that  its  sale  would  not  represent  any 
serious  loss  to  the  Institution,  and  the 
proposed  transmission  line  would  present 
no  danger  to  the  mentally  retarded  pa- 
tients who  are  housed  more  than  a  mile 
away  on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds. 
The  District  would  retain  a  right  of  ac- 
cess across  the  right-of-way. 

The  power  company  has  offered  $17,500 
for  this  right-of-way,  this  figure  being 
based  ux>on  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  land  made  by  an  appraiser  desig- 
nated by  the  District,  and  has  agreed  to 
amend  this  offer  to  include  any  increase 
in  value  which  the  land  may  sustain  at 
the  time  of  actual  sale. 

The  District  Training  School  grounds, 
comprising  some  827  acres,  were  acquired 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  but 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  pur- 
suant to  a  provision  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriation  Act  approved 
February  28.  1923  (42  Stat.  1360) . 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  April  9. 
1963,  the  Commissioners  recommended 
the  enactment  of  this  legl^tlon  on  the 


grounds  that  the  sale  of  this  right-of- 
way  at  Its  fair  maritet  value  to  the  Balti- 
more Oas  ft  Electric  Co.  not  only  win  aid 
the  company  in  meedng  its  responsibility 
to  provide  the  publle  with  adegpate 
power  supply,  but  also  will  provide  the 
District  Training  Scbool  with  a  badly 
needed  alternate  source  of  power. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
the  Commissioners  that  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  proposed  legislation,  and  no 
(H>positioD  to  its  passage  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  CMr. 
McMuxab].  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  MUTUAL-AID  FIREFIGHTING 
AGREEMENTS  FOR  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA,  MARYLAND.  AND  VIR- 
GINIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  5044)  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a 
mutual-aid  plan  for  fire  protection  by 
and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  cer- 
tain adjacent  commimities  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes." 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  <;omldered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee oTthe  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  a  mutual -aid  plan  for  tire  protection  by 
and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  cer- 
tain adjacent  communities  In  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
Augxist  14.  1050  (64  Stat.  441,  DC.  Code,  sec. 
4-414(b),  1961  edition).  Is  amended  (a)  by 
Inserting  a  colon  and  the  subeectlon  desig- 
nation "(a)"  between  "shaU"  and  "waive"; 
(b)  by  striking  the  period  and  Inserting  a 
s«nlcolon  in  tleu  thereof;  and  (c)  by  adding 
the  following  subeectlon: 

"(b)  indemnify  and  save  harmless  the 
other  parties  to  such  agreement  from  all 
claims  by  third  parties  for  property  dam- 
age or  personal  injury  which  may  arise  out 
of  the  activities  of  the  other  parties  to  such 
agreement  outside  their  resf>ective  Jurisdic- 
tions under  such  agreement." 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  require  that  all 
paities  to  mutual-aid  fireflghting  agree- 
ments indemnify  each  other  from  all 
claims  arising  from  the  operations  of 
firefighters  outside  their  own  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Legislation  authorizing  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  mutual -aid 
fireflghting  agreements  with  appropri- 
ate governmental  units  in  Maryland  and 


Virginia  was  ouwted  in  1»50  (64  Stat. 
441  > .  This  levlslatioa  provides  that  eack 
of  the  parties  to  such  an  agreement  shall 
waive  all  claima  agaiant  the  other  parties 
thereto  which  may  arise  out  of  their 
fikctivlties  outside  their  respective  juris- 
dictions under  the  agreemaiL 

Despite  this  legislative  authority,  how- 
ever, no  agreements  have  yet  been  en- 
tered into  between  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  of  the  specified  adjacent 
commimities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
The  difBculty  encomitered  In  attempts 
to  draft  such  agreements  has  been  the 
question  of  liability  of  the  various  juris- 
dictions for  damages  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  the  various  fire  companies 
outside  of  their  own  jurisdictions.  It 
is  questicmable  whether  the  District  of 
Columbia  might  successfully  invoke  the 
defense  of  governmental  function  in  cases 
of  alleged  negligence  of  District  firemen 
while  operating  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  .similarly,  adjacent  com- 
munities might  also  be  held  liable  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  operations 
of  their  fire  companies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  Apiil 
9.  1963.  the  Board  of  Commissioners  ex- 
pressed its  desire  to  enter  into  these 
agreements  with  adjacent  communities 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
and  strongly  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  this  amending  legislation  which 
will  remove  the  only  existing  impediment 
to  such  agre^nents.  It  is  felt  that  this 
action  by  the  Congress  will  undoubtedly 
spur  similar  legislation  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia  to  authorize  the  specified  adja- 
cent cwnmunitles  to  indemnify  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  from  claims  arising 
from  the  operations  of  District  firefight- 
ers in  coming  to  their  aid  in  emergencies. 

The  Chief  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Fire  Department  also  testified  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  and  no  opposition  to  its  pas- 
sage was  expressed.  The  Board  of  Com- 
missioners has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  have  no 
objection  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  committee  was  advised  that  the 
County  C?ouncil  of  Montgomery  County, 
Md..  adopted  a  resolution  urging  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  October  30. 1962. 

During  the  2d  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress two  bills  similar  to  HJR.  5044  were 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— H.R.  12796  and  H.R.  12975— and 
one  in  the  Senate — S.  3424. 


UNIFORM  COMMERCIAL  CODE  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Huddleston]  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  up  bills  from  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee. 

Mr.  HUEWDLESTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  call  up  the  bill  <H.R. 
5338)  to  enact  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetlcm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clei^  read  the  bilL 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  omunlt- 
tee  amendments: 

Page  133.  line  18.  strike  out  "jmu^"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "party". 

Page  133.  line  20,  atrlke  out  "holders"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "holder". 

Page  235.  line  11.  strike  out  "on"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "no". 

Page  349.  line  12,  strike  out  "aglnst"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "against". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  259,  line  9,  strike  out  "nontlflcatlon" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "notification". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  259,  strike  out  lines  4  through  10, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  A  transferee  of  a  document,  whether 
negotiable  or  nonnegotlable.  to  whom  the 
dociunent  has  been  delivered  but  not  duly 
negotiated,  acquires  the  title  and  rights 
which  his  transferor  had  or  had  actxial 
authority  to  convey. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  nonnegotlable  docu- 
ment, until  but  not  after  the  bailee  receives 
notification  of  the  transfer,  the  rights  of 
the  transferee  may  be  defeated." 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleiic  will  report 
the  other  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  269.  line  7,  strike  out  "prices"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "price". 

Page  283,  line  14.  strike  out  "Delievery"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Delivery". 

Page  299,  immediately  after  line  10,  Insert: 

"(3)  If  the  eight-year  period  specified  In 
this  section  expires  prior  to  one  year  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  subtitle,  such  period  Is 
extended  to  one  year  after  such  effective 
date." 

Page  299.  in  line  Just  above  line  14.  strike 
out  "articles"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
"article". 

Page  299,  delete  lines  14.  IS,  and  16. 

Page  307.  line  9,  strike  out  "obUged"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "obligated". 

Page  308,  line  4,  strike  out  "dealng"  and 
Insert  in   lieu  thereof  "dealing". 

Page  308.  line  18.  strike  out  "28:2-102"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "28:8-102". 

Page  309,  immediately  after  line  14,  insert : 
"FUlng  Office.    SecUon  28:9-401(1)". 

Page  331,  line  13,  strike  out  "fixture"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fixtures". 

Page  338,  line  4,  strike  out  "encumbrance" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "encumbrancer". 

Page  343,  line  11,  immediately  after  the 
period,  insert:  "In  this  article,  'filing  officer' 
means  said  Recorder." 

Page  347,  line  9,  strike  out  "secxirlty"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "seciired". 

Page  350,  line  22,  thro\igh  page  351.  line  1. 
delete  "mark  the  statement  with  the  hour 
and  date  of  filing  and  shall  note  the  same 
upon  the  nutfgln  of  the  index  of  the  filing 
of  the  financing  statement."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "attach  the  statement  of  relettae 
to  the  Instniment  to  which  it  relates  and 
shall  enter  on  the  released  Instrument  and 
on  the  index  record  thereof  the  word  "re- 


iMMd",  th«  date  of  ming  of  the  statement 
at  r«l«aae.  and  a  facnnlle  of  his  slcnature." 

Page  351.  line  23.  delete  "$0.60  per  page." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "93 .00  for  the  first 
two  pages  or  less,  and  Sl.OO  for  each  addi- 
tional page,  plus  $0.60  for  certification.'* 

Page  S67.  line  13.  strike  out  "this  sUte" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  District". 

Page  359,  line  13.  strike  out  "this  state" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  District". 

Page  371,  Immediately  after  line  7,  Insert 
"sections  646- A  and  546-B,  as  amended,  of 
the  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Colxunbla 
approved  March  3,  1901  (chapter  864.  31  Stat. 
1276) ,  as  so  renumbered  by  the  Act  approved 
June  6.  1963.  chapter  370.  section  1.  66  Stat. 
126  (D.C.  Code,  1961  ed.,  sees.  43-101  and 
43-103)    or  pursuant  to". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
Strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  listening  to  all  of 
the  amendments  to  this  bill,  and  operat- 
ing in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  1  am  wondering  if  the  bill 
is  being  written  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  these  amendments  were 
adopted  in  the  committee.  This  is  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  may  have  been 
adopted  in  the  committee,  but  it  is  un- 
usual to  have  so  many  amendments. 

I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the  bill 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  U  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  practically  all  of  these 
amendments  are  technical  changes  In 
language  and  spelling,  changing  of 
plurals  to  singular,  and  singular  to  plural. 
So  on  a  review  of  the  size  of  this  bill.  379 
pages,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  be  very  happy  to  notice  that 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia practices  a  little  economy  in  the 
printing  of  bills  aroimd  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate that  fact  but  still  I  do  not  like  to  see 
bills  practically  written  on  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  in  Justification  of  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
that  personally  I  am  in  agreement  with 
him.  But  as  to  this  particular  bill  I  be- 
lieve there  was  merit  in  doing  it  the  way 
we  did  it.  This  would  have  cost  several 
thousand  dollars  to  have  a  reprinting 
Job  done.  There  were  errors  made  by 
the  printer  himself  in  the  first  printing. 
This  is  a  little  unusual  situation.  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  very  much 
for  economy.  The  committee  felt  this 
was  the  wise  way  to  do  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  the  adop- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code. 

In  general,  this  code  would  replace  the 
E>istrict  of  Columbia  uniform  acts  on 
negotiable   Instruments,    warehouse   re- 


ceipts, sales  and  stock  transfers,  as  vcfl 
as  District  of  Columbia  statutory  pn>. 
visions  dealing  with  bulk  sales  and  sev- 
eral District  of  Columbia  Code  provi. 
slons  relating  to  bank  checks. 

This  code  would  not  replace  the  Di$. 
trict  of  Columbia  Code  sections  relating 
to  pawnbrokers,  money  lenders,  liens  on 
motor  vehicles,  and  installment  sales  of 
motor  vehicles. 

A  numt>er  of  the  uniform  acts  haw 
been  enacted  in  the  District  of  ColumbU 
with  few,  if  any.  modifications.  TIm 
experience  with  these  acts  has  beea 
highly  satisfactory.  The  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  is  actually  Just  another 
uniform  act  which,  however,  is  more 
comprehensive  and  more  thoroughly 
developed  than  any  of  the  other  uniform 
acts. 

The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  does 
not  represent  an  abrupt  change  in  com- 
mercial law  concepts.  It  codifies  com- 
mercial law  in  its  present  stage  of  devel- 
opment, filling  many  gaps  and  settling 
a  number  of  questions  raised  by  conflict- 
ing Judicial  decisions. 

Although  uniformity  with  the  statute 
law  of  other  Jurisdictions  should  not  be 
the  sole  criterion,  nevertheless,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  this  age  of  quick 
transportation  and  communication  when 
every  commercial  lawyer  is  constantly 
coming  into  contact  with  transactions 
involving  the  law  of  one  or  more  other 
Jurisdictions.  The  adoption  of  the  Uni- 
form Commercial  Code  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  certainly  tend  to  mini- 
mize conflict  of  laws  problems  in  situa- 
tions involving  the  District  and  other 
"code"  Jurisdictions.  Moreover,  with 
the  relative  paucity  of  Judicial  decisions 
on  commercial  law  matters  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  feature  of  uni- 
formity would  make  more  pertinent  the 
more  numerous  decisions  of  other  Juris- 
dictions and  assist  District  of  Columbia 
lawyers  in  their  interpretations  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  should  prove  extreme- 
ly helpful  to  the  practicing  lawyers  and 
the  people  they  represent.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  District  lawyer  faced  with  a 
commercial  law  problem  often  finds  a 
complete  void  in  both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  and  the  reported  District  of 
Columbia  opinions.  He  Is  then  forced  to 
resort  to  standard  texts  on  the  subject, 
to  law  review  articles,  legal  encyclopedias 
or  digests,  and  then  to  follow  the  refer- 
ences to  Judicial  opinions  of  other  juris- 
dictions. At  the  conclusion  of  extensive 
and  time-consuming  research  he  is  often 
still  in  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code  with  its  rea- 
sonably good  coverage  of  the  whole  field 
will  by  itself  answer  many  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

This  committee  has  concurred  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  that  there 
should  be  at  least  1  year  between  the 
enactment  date  and  the  effective  date,  in 
order  to  give  all  interested  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  community  am- 
ple time  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  code  and  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments. 

At  the  public  hearing  held  on  this  bill. 
its  enactment  was  urged  by  the  Recorder 


of  Deeds  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
tbe  Bar  Anodation  for  the  Distriet  of 
Columbia,  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
B<Mrd  of  Trade  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bankers  Associatloa  No  expres- 
sion in  opposition  to  the  substance  of 
the  bill  has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

sacxosouHs 

Drafting  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  and  revisions  thereof  are  under  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  and  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute. Work  was  begim  on  this  code  in 
1942  and  completed  in  1952,  in  which 
latter  year  it  was  approved  by  the  Rouse 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. The  reported  bill,  to  become  the 
District  of  Columbia  Uniform  Commer- 
cial Code,  is  based  upon  the  latest  official 
rerlslon  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code. 

As  of  the  present  time  23  States  have 
adopted  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code 
as  follows:  Alaska.  Arkansas.  Connecti- 
cut, Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky. 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan. 
Montana,  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land. Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and 
Wyoming. 

Tour  committee  is  also  informed  that 
the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  is  also 
still  pending — as  of  March  13.  1963 — be- 
fore the  legislatures  of  10  other  States: 
namely,  California,  Hawaii,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Texas, 
Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 
sacnoM-BT-sacnoN  amaltsis  or  thb  bill 

Section  1  of  HJR.  5338  provides  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code  as  subUUe  I  of  UUe  28  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code.  The  following 
is  a  brief  review  of  the  10  articles  of  the 
Uniform  Commercial  Code — hereinafter 
referred  to  as  UCC : 

Article  1 :  This  article  deals  with  mat- 
ters of  general  application,  and  contains 
general  definitions  and  principles  of  in- 
terpretation. 

Article  2 :  lliis  article  would  completely 
supersede  the  Uniform  Sales  Act  as  con- 
tained in  chapters  11  through  16  of  title 
28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  The 
Uniform  Sales  Act  has  been  completely 
rewritten  and  much  new  material  added 
to  conform  to  present  day  commercial 
practices. 

Article  3:  This  article  would  replace 
the  Uniform  Negotiable  Instruments 
Act— NIL— as  contained  In  chapters  1 
through  10  of  UUe  28  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

The  law  pertaining  to  commercial 
paper  of  the  short-term  type,  like  checks, 
drafts,  certificates  of  deposit,  and  prom- 
issory notes,  has  been  completely  re- 
written in  modem  commercial  language, 
conforming  to  the  remainder  of  the  UCC. 
Numerous  conflicting  Judicial  interpre- 
taUons,  which  have  developed  concern- 
ing provisions  of  NIL  over  the  last  65 
years,  have  been  eliminated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  arUcle  3.  The  parts  of  NIL  deal- 
ing with  negotiation  of  securiUes  have 
been  transferred  to  arUcle  8  on  "Invest- 
ment Securities." 


ArUcle  4:  This  arUele,  dealing  with 
bank  deposits  and  collections,  does  not 
replace  any  uniform  act.  and  covers  a 
branch  of  commercial  law  for  which 
there  is  virtually  no  statutory  counter- 
part in  the  District  of  Columbia  aside 
from  several  relaUvely  small  secUons  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

ArUcle  4,  which  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  banks  and  all  customers  of 
banks,  codifies  in  relaUvely  simplified 
form  the  law  pertaining  to  the  handling 
of  the  vast  number  of  collecUon  items 
which  are  processed  daily  by  banks  and 
to  the  relaUons  between  a  customer  and 
his  bank.  Article  4  is,  of  course,  inte- 
grated with  article  3  dealing  with  ne- 
goUable  instruments  and  arUcle  8  deal- 
ing with  investment  securiUes. 

ArUcle  5:  This  arUcle  puts  in  statu- 
tory form  the  basic  legal  principles  re- 
lating to  letters  of  credit,  and  should 
prove  of  great  assistance  to  any  attorney 
who  becomes  involved  in  a  letter  of  credit 
situation. 

SecUon  28-5-102(1),  however,  differs 
from  the  official  text  in  that  the  former 
makes  it  absolutely  clear  that  Issuers 
of  letters  of  credit  are  enUUed,  if  they 
so  desire,  to  operate  under  the  Uniform 
Customs  and  PracUce  for  Commercial 
Documentary  Credits,  instead  of  under 
the  UCC.  In  view  of  the  substantial  na- 
Uonal  and  intemaUonal  acceptance  of 
the  Uniform  Customs  and  PracUce,  it  is 
considered  that  the  right  to  continue 
under  them  should  be  expressly  re- 
served. 

ArUcle  6:  This  arUcle  relates  to  bulk 
sales,  and  would  replace  chi4>ter  17  of 
tiUe  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

ArUcle  6  continues  the  basic  policy  of 
protecting  creditors  of  a  merchant  who 
sells  in  bulk  by  permitting  such  creditors 
to  treat  the  sale  as  IneffecUva  ArUcle 
6,  however,  is  more  detailed  and  less  am- 
biguous than  the  exisUng  District  of 
Columbia  law  enacted  in  1904. 

Article  7:  This  arUcle,  dealing  with 
warehouse  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  and 
other  documents  of  UUe  would  replace 
the  Uniform  Warehouse  Receipts  Act  as 
contained  in  chapters  18  through  22  of 
UUe  28  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 

ArUcle  7  combines  as  an  Integrated 
unit  of  legislation  the  Uniform  Ware- 
hoiise  Receipts  Act,  the  Uniform  Bills  of 
Lading  Act.  and  those  secUons  of  the 
Uniform  Sales  Act  dealing  with  the  nego- 
UaUon  and  transfer  of  documents  of 
UUe.  It  is  subject  to  any  treaty  or  stat- 
ute of  the  United  States  or  District  of 
Columbia  regulatory  statute  or  tariff, 
classiflcaUon  or  regulation  filed  or  issued 
pursuant  thereto.  Accordingly,  the  Fed- 
eral Bills  of  Lading  Act,  49  UJ5.C.  sees. 
81-124.  would  continue  to  control  inter- 
state shipments  and  foreign  exports,  and 
the  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act,  46 
U.S.C.  sees.  1300-1315,  would  continue  to 
control  ocean  bills  of  lading  covering 
both  exports  and  Imports. 

Article  8:  This  article,  dealing  with 
investment  securities,  would  replace  the 
Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act  as  contained 
in  chapter  29  of  tiUe  28  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  In  addition,  it  deals 
with  bonds  now  covered  by  the  Uniform 
Negotiable  Instruments  Act. 


As  stated  in  the  1058  official  text  with 
comments  of  the  Uniform  Commercial 
Code,  arUcle  8  is  neither  a  "blue  sky" 
law  nor  a  corporation  eode.  It  may  be 
likened  rather  to  a  negotiable  Instru- 
ments law  dealing  with  securities.  In 
general,  it  covers  Investment  securiUes 
like  stocks  and  bonds  in  both  bearer  and 
registered  form. 

ArUcle  9:  This  arUcle,  dealing  with  the 
field  of  secured  transactions,  would  re- 
place litUe  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  while  making  great  advances  in 
that  field.  In  general,  it  applies  to  all 
transactions  which  are  intended  to  create 
a  security  interest  In  personal  property 
as  well  as  to  sales  of  accounts  receivable 
contract  rights,  and  chattel  paper.  Al- 
though it  does  not  use  the  terms  "mort- 
gage." "conditional  sale."  and  the  like, 
existing  security  devices  are  not  abol- 
ished and  may  continue  to  be  used. 
ArUcle  9,  however,  does  abolish  formal 
distinctions  between  existing  security 
devices,  and  deals  with  the  interests 
which  the  secured  creditor  may  obtain 
under  the  code  by  the  same  designation, 
namely,  a  "security  Interest"  deflnd  in 
section  1-201(38).  as  an  Interest  in  per- 
sonal property  or  fixtures  which  secures 
payment  or  [>erformance  of  an  obUga- 
tion,  which  Includes  any  interest  of 
a  buyer  of  accounts,  chattel  paper,  or 
contract  rights.  In  general,  the  term 
"chattel  paper"  refers  to  instruments — 
like  notes  and  chattel  mortgages — used 
by  the  owner  Uiereof.  like  a  dealer,  to 
secure  his  own  financing. 

The  security  interest  under  arUcle  9,  to 
be  enforceable,  must  either  be  a  posses- 
sory interest — like  a  pledge — with  the  se- 
cured party  in  actual  possession  or  be 
in  a  writing  referred  to  in  the  article  as 
a  security  agreement.  The  only  require- 
ments of  a  security  agreement  are  that 
it  be  signed  by  the  debtor  and  contain — 
section  9-203 (l)(b)— "a  description  of 
the  collateral  and  in  addition,  when  the 
security  interest  covers  crops  or  oil,  gas 
or  minerals  to  be  extracted  or  timber  to 
be  cut,  a  description  of  the  land  con- 
cerned." However,  a  security  agreement 
may  contain  the  usual  provisions  now  in- 
cluded in  existing  instruments,  like  chat- 
tel mortgages  and  chattel  deeds  of  trust, 
and  other  agreements  of  the  parties,  ex- 
cept a  few  types  of  provisions  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  UCC. 

With  several  exceptions — section  9- 
302 — in  order  to  perfect  a  security  inter- 
est that  would  create  a  lien  effective 
against  third  parties,  the  creditor  must 
have  possession  of  the  collateral  in  case 
of  a  possessory  interest — ^like  a  pledge — 
for  the  debtor  must,  in  addition  to  en- 
tering into  a  security  agreement,  file  a 
financing  statement  in  the  appropriate 
office,  which  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  the  Recorder  of  Deeds — sec- 
tion 9-303.  A  financing  statement  may 
be  a  very  simple  document,  being  legally 
sufficient — section  9-402 — "if  it  is  signed 
by  the  debtor  and  the  secured  party, 
gives  an  address  of  the  secured  party 
from  which  information  concerning  the 
security  interest  may  be  obtained,  gives  a 
mailing  address  of  the  debtor  and  con- 
tains a  statement  indicating  the  types, 
or  describing  the  items,  of  collateral  " 
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Article  10:  This  article  deala  brlelly 
with  tlifr  matter  of  the  oonetmetlon  of 
UCC  with  ottier  lawa. 

Sections  2  to  14  of  HH.  8338  make  ap- 
propriate fiances  in  existing  statutory 
law  to  conform  it  to  the  UCC. 

Secti<m  15  of  the  bill  provides  for,  first, 
repeal  of  superseded  statutes:  and  sec- 
ond, continued  validity  of  transactions 
entered  into  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
thebilL 

Section  16  states  that  the  bill  will  be- 
come effective  January  1. 1965. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
CORPORATION  ACT  AMENDBiENTS 
OF  1963 

Bfr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  can  up  the  bin  (H.R. 
4330)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act,  and  ask  iinan- 
imous  consent  that  the  biU  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senator  and  House 
of  Reitresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  *n  Congren  aasemhled.  That  th« 
District  oi  Columbia  Business  Corporation 
Act.  approved  June  8.  1054  (88  Stat.  179; 
D.C.  Code  aSMMl).  is  amended  aa  foUowi: 

(1)  Section  4  o<  aticli  Act  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  EUbeectlon  (h)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "No  corporation  formed 
hereunder  shall  plead  any  statutes  against 
vuxtTf  In  any  acttoo." 

(2)  Section  11  ot  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  8xa>sectlons  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(e)  The  registered  agent  of  one  or  more 
domestic  corporations  may  change  the  ad- 
dress of  the  registered  office  at  such  do- 
mestic corporation  or  corporations  by  filing 
with  the  Commissioners  a  statement  settlnc 
forth: 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  registered  agent; 

"(9)  the  present  address.  Including  street 
and  number.  If  any.  of  such  registered  agent; 

"(3)  the  names  of  the  corporation  or  oor- 
porattons  represented  by  such  registered 
agent  at  such  address; 

"(4)  the  address,  «"<»iM^lng  street  and 
number.  If  any,  to  which  the  office  at  such 
registered  agent  Is  to  be  changed;  and 

"(5)  the  date  upon  which  such  change 
win  take  place. 

"(f)  Such  statement  ahall  be  executed  In 
duplicate  by  such  registered  agent  In  his  In- 
dlTldual  name,  but  If  such  agent  Is  a  cor- 
poration, domestic  <»■  foreign,  such  state- 
ment shall  be  executed  by  such  corporation 
by  Its  president  or  vice  president  and  the 
corporate  seal  shall  be  thereto  affixed,  at- 
tested by  Its  secretary  or  an  assistant  secre- 
tary and  delivered  to  the  Commissioners.  If 
the  Commissioners  find  that  such  statement 
conforms  to  law,  they  shaU.  when  all  fees 
and  charges  have  been  paid  as  prescribed 
In  this  Act: 

"(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  "Filed'  and  the  month, 
day.  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

"(3)  file  ooe  o(  sucli  dnpUcate  originals 
in  their  office;  and 

" (3)  return  the  other  duplicate  original  to  - 
the  registered  agent. 

"(g)  The  change  of  address  of  such  regis- 
tered agent  as  to  the  domestle  oorporatkm 
or  corporations  "i^"*^  In  such  statement 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  filing  of  such 


statatn«Bt  by  the  Gommlasloners  or  on  the 
daSe  as*  fortb  la  swih  statsmsat  ••  the  date 
OQ  wbleh  soeh  ohan«»  of  leoatloo  of  soeh 
registered  office  wm  take  place,  whichever  U 
later.- 

(5)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  ts  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Whenever  a  corporation  shall  faU  to 
appoint  or  maintain  a  registered  agent  in  the 
District,  or  whenever  any  such  registered 
agent  cannot  with  reasonable  diligence  be 
found  at  the  registered  office  of  such  corpo- 
ration In  the  District,  or  whenever  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  of  any  domestic  cor- 
poration shall  be  revoked,  then  the  Commis- 
sioners shaU  be  an  agent  of  such  corporation 
upon  whom  any  process  against  such  cor- 
poration may  be  served  and  upon  whom  any 
notice  or  demand  required  or  permitted  by 
law  to  be  served  upon  such  corporation  may 
be  served.  Service  on  the  Conunlssloners  of 
any  such  process,  notice,  or  demand  shall  t>e 
made  by  delivering  to  and  leaving  with  the 
Commissioners,  or  with  any  clerk  having 
charge  of  their  office  duplicate  copies  of  such 
process,  notice,  or  demand.  In  the  event 
any  such  process,  notice,  or  demand  Is  so 
served,  the  Commissioners  shall  Immediately 
caxise  one  of  such  copies  thereof  to  be  for- 
warded by  re|lstered  or  certified  mall,  ad- 
dreesed  to  the  corporation  at  Ita  registered 
<MBee." 

(4)  Section  3a  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "Unless  otherwise  provided  In  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  or  bylaws,  the  board 
of  directors,  by  the  afllrmatlve  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  directors  then  In  office,  and  Ir- 
respective of  any  personal  Interest  of  any 
director,  shall  have  authority  to  establish 
reasonable  compensation  of  all  directors  for 
services  to  the  corporation  as  directors,  of- 
ficers, or  otherwise." 

(6)  Section  99  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  Without  excluding  other  activities 
which  may  not  constitute  transacting  busi- 
ness In  the  District,  a  foreign  corporation 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  transacting 
business  In  the  District  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  by  reason  of  carrying  on  any  one  or 
more  of  the  foUowtng  activities  In  the 
Dlstrtct: 

"(1)  maintaining  or  defending  any  action 
or  suit  or  any  administrative  or  arbitration 
proceeding,  or  effecting  the  settlement 
thereof  of  the  settlement  of  claims  or  dls- 
potes; 

"(3)  ccdlectlng  Its  debU,  taking  security 
for  the  same,  or  enforcing  any  rl^ts  In 
property  securing  the  same; 

"(3)  appointing  or  maintAiniTig  an  agent 
for  the  solicitation  of  business  not  to  be 
transacted  In  the  District. 

"(4)  selling  personal  property  to  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  District  imi— ^  a 
contract  for  such  sale  Is  accepted  by  the 
seller  within  the  DUtrlct  or  such  property  Is 
delivered  from  the  stock  of  the  seller  within 
the  District  for  use  within  the  District; 

"(5)  holding  meetings  of  Its  directors  or 
shareholders  or  carrying  on  other  activities 
concerning  Its  LntenuU  affairs; 

"(6)   voting  the  stock  of  any  corporation; 

"(7)   maintaining   bank   accounts; 

"(8)  maintaining  offices  or  agencies  for 
the  transfer,  exchange,  and  registration  of 
Its  securities;  or  appointing  and  maintain- 
ing trustees  or  depositaries  with  relation  to 
Its  securities; 

"(9)  effecting  sales  through  Independent 
contractors; 

"(10)  conducting  an  Isolated  transaction 
completed  within  a  period  of  thirty  days 
and  not  In  the  course  of  a  number  of  re- 
peated  transactions  of  like  nature. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  ShaU  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
amenability  of  any  foreign  corporation  to 
the  service  of  any  process,  notice,  or  demand 


to  which  such  corporation  would  be  „„— ,. 
able  without  reference  to  Uie  TKtn^^SmT% 
such  eubssctlon  (b) ."  —"^  ^ 

(8)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  b* 
striking  therefrom  the  following:  "•  p^ 
vided  further.  That  no  corporation  mav  ba 
organized  under  this  Act  unless  the  plan 
where  It  conducts  Its  principal  bxulnesa  la 
located  within  the  District  of  Columbla." 

(7)  Section  71(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  paragraph  (at 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  sod 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  a  semicolon  and  "and",  and  (8)  by  addln» 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paim 
graph:  ^ 

"(4)  a  post  office  address  to  which  the 
Commissioners  may  mall  a  copy  of  any  proc- 
ess against  the  corporation  that  may  be 
served  on  them." 

(8)  Section  107  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsections  at  tb« 
end  thereof : 

"(f)  A  reglstored  agent  of  one  or  mote 
foreign  corporations  may  change  the  iflftriM 
of  the  registered  office  of  such  foreign  cor- 
poration or  corporations  by  filing  with  Um 
Commissioners  a  statement  setting  forth: 

"(I)  the  name  of  the  registered  agent; 

"(2)  the  present  address,  including  street 
and  number.  If  any,  of  such  registered  agent; 

"(3)  the  names  of  the  corporation  or  oorl 
poraUons  represented  by  such  registered 
agent  at  such  address; 

"(4)  the  address.  Including  street  and 
number,  if  any,  to  which  the  office  of  such 
registered  agent  is  to  be  changed;  and 

"(6)  the  date  upon  which  sxich  chants 
will  take  place." 

"(g)  Such  statement  shall  be  executed  la 
dupllcsOe  by  such  regUtered  agent  In  his 
individual  name  but  If  swdi  agent  la  a  cor- 
poration, domestic  or  foreign,  such  state- 
ment shall  be  executed  by  such  corporation 
by  Its  president  or  a  vice  president  and  the 
corporate  seal  shall  be  thereto  affixed,  at- 
tested by  Its  secretary  or  an  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  deUvered  to  the  Commissioners.  If 
the  Commissioners  find  that  such  statement 
conforms  to  law,  they  shall,  when  all  fees 
and  charges  have  been  paid  as  In  this  Act 
prescribed: 

"(I)  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  the  word  'Piled'  and  the  month, 
day,  and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

"(2)  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals 
In  their  ofllce:  and 

"(3)  rettim  the  other  duplicate  orlgioal 
to  the  registered  agent.  T^ 

"(h)  The  change  of  addres^of  such  regis- 
tered agent  as  to  each  oorpordUon  named  la 
such  statement  shaU  become  effective  upoa 
the  filing  of  such  statement  by  the  Com- 
missioners or  on  the  date  set  forth  In  such 
statement  as  the  date  on  which  tnch.  change 
of  location  of  such  registered  office  will  take 
place,  whichever  Is  later." 

(9)  Section  106  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"sxivicx  or  nocxsa  ow  roaxtCN  coiroxATtoir 
"Sic.  108.  (a)  The  registered  agent  so  ap- 
pointed by  a  foreign  corporation  authorized 
to  transact  business  In  the  District  shall  be 
an  agent  of  such  foreign  corporation  upon 
whom  process  against  such  corporation  may 
be  served,  and  upon  whom  any  notice  or  de- 
mand required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be 
served  upon  such  corporation  may  be  served. 
Service  of  any  process,  notice,  or  demand 
upon  a  corporate  agent,  as  such  sgent,  msy 
be  had  by  delivering  a  copy  of  such  process, 
notice,  or  demand  to  the  prssldent,  vice 
president,  the  secretary,  or  an  assistant  sec- 
retary of  such  corporate  agent. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  foreign  corporation  au- 
thorized to  transact  biialness  In  the  District 
shall  fall  to  appoint  or  maintain  a  relgstered 
agent  in  the  District,  (w  whenever  any  such 
registered  agent  cannot  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence be  fotmd  at  the  registered  office  of 
such  corporation  in  the  DUtrlct.  or  whenever 
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*txs  certificate  of  authority  of  a  foreign  cor- 
ooratlon  ahall  be  revoked,  then  the  CommU- 
aloners  shall  be  an  agent  of  such  farelgn 
oorporaUon  upon  whom  any  process  agalitst 
guch  corporation  may  be  served  and  upon 
whom  any  nottoe  or  demand  reqtilred  or  per- 
mitted by  law  to  be  served  upon  such  cor- 
porauon  may  be  served.  Service  on  the 
Commissioners  of  any  such  process,  noUce, 
or  demand  shall  be  made  by  deUverlng  to 
and  leaving  with  the  Commissioners,  or  with 
any  clerk  having  charge  of  their  office,  dupli- 
cate copies  of  such  process,  notice,  or  demand. 
In  the  event  any  such  process,  notice,  or  de- 
mand is  served  on  the  Commissioners,  they 
ahaU  immediately  cause  one  of  such  copies 
thereof  to  be  forwarded  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mall,  addressed  to  such  corporation  at 
Its  principal  office  in  the  State  under  the 
laws  of  which  It  is  organized  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  records  of  the  Commissioners. 

"(c)  If  any  foreign  corporation  shall  trans- 
act business  in  the  District  without  a  cer- 
ttflcate  of  authority,  it  shall,  by  transacting 
such  business,  be  deemed  to  have  thereby 
appointed  the  Commissioners  lU  agent  and 
repreMntaUves  upon  whom  any  process,  no- 
Uce. or  demand  may  be  served.  Service  shall 
be  made  by  deUverlng  to  and  leaving  with 
the  Commissioners,  or  with  any  clerk  having 
charge  of  their  office,  duplicate  copies  of 
such  process,  notice,  or  demand,  together 
with  an  affidavit  giving  the  latest  known 
post  office  address  of  such  corporation  and 
such  service  shall  be  sxifficlent  if  notice 
thereof  and  a  copy  of  the  process,  notice, 
or  demand  are  forwarded  by  registered  mail 
or  certified  mail  addressed  to  such  corpora- 
tion at  the  address  given  In  such  affidavit. 

"(d)  The  Commissioners  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  all  processes,  notices,  and  demands 
served  upon  them  under  this  section,  and 
shall  record  therein  the  time  of  such  service 
and  their  action  with  reference  thereto. 

"(e)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  limit 
or  affect  the  right  to  serve  any  process,  no- 
Uce, or  demand  required  or  permitted  by  law 
to  be  served  upon  a  foreign  corporation  in 
any  other  manner  now  or  hereafter  permitted 
by  law." 

(10)  Section  118  of  such  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
secUon : 

"(c)  A  foreign  corporation  whoee  certifi- 
cate of  authority  has  been  revoked  shall, 
upon  reentering  the  District,  comply  with  all 
ot  the  requirements  of  law  applicable  to  an 
original  application  for  a  certificate  of  au- 
thority including  the  payment  of  the  filing 
fee  for  filing  an  application  for  a  certificate 
of  authority,  but  It  need  not  file  again  a  copy 
of  Its  articles  of  incorporation  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof  that  is  then  on  file  with  the 
Commissioners.  After  the  revocation  of  the 
certificate  of  authority  of  a  foreign  corpora- 
tion, the  Commissioners  shall  retain  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  and  amendments 
theretofore  filed  and  the  original  application 
for  a  certificate  of  authority  for  a  period 
of  ten  years." 

(11)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  121  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  (I)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(20)  filing  by  a  registered  agent  of  cor- 
porations of  a  statement  of  change  of  address 
of  such  registered  agent,  »5,  plus  Si  for  each 
corporation,  domestic  or  foreign,  listed  in 
such  statement:  and 

"(21)  for  ftirniahlng  a  certificate  as  to  the 
status  of  a  corporation,  domesUc  or  foreign, 
or  as  to  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
facu  relating  to  corporations,  domestic  or 
foreign,  $i." 

( 12)  Section  137  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"UINSTATXMXirr  or  PSOCLAIICXD  COaPOEATIONS 

"Sec.  127.  (a)  A  domesUc  con>oraUon,  the 
arUcles  of  IneorporaUon  of  which  have  been 


revoked  by  proclamation,  may  at  any  time 
after  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  procla- 
mation of  revocation  deliver  to  the  Commis- 
sioners a  petition  for  reinstatement,  In 
duplicate,  accompanied  by  the  delinquent 
annual  report  or  reports,  or  payment  of  delin- 
quent annual  report  fee  or  fees  in  full,  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be.  plus  interest  there- 
on as  provided  by  this  Act,  together  with  any 
penalties  Imposed  by  this  Act. 

"(b)  If  the  petition  for  reinstatement  of  a 
proclaimed  corporation  Is  delivered  to  the 
Commissioners  after  the  period  for  reserva- 
tion of  the  name  has  expired  and  If  they  find 
that  the  name  Is  not  available  for  corporate 
use  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
then,  In  addition  to  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  pro- 
claimed corporation  shall  set  forth  In  Its 
petition  for  reinstatement  Its  name  at  the 
time  of  Issuance  of  the  proclamation  of  rev- 
ocation and  the  new  name  by  which  the 
corporation  villi  thereafter  be  known,  which 
shall  be  a  name  available  for  corporate  use 
piu-suan*;  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  If  the  Commissioners  find  that  all 
such  documents  conform  to  law,  and  that  the 
period  for  reservation  of  the  name  has  not 
expired,  or  if  such  period  has  expired,  that 
the  name  Is  available  for  corporate  use  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  they  shall, 
when  all  fees,  charges.  Interest,  and  penalties 
have  been  paid  as  In  this  Act  prescribed — 

"(1)  endorse  on  each  of  such  duplicate 
originals  and  any  such  annual  report  or  re- 
ports the  word  'Piled'  and  the  month,  day, 
and  year  of  the  filing  thereof; 

"(2)  file  one  of  such  duplicate  originals 
and  any  such  annual  report  or  reports  In  their 
office; 

"(3)  issue  a  certificate  erf  reinstatement  to 
which  they  shall  affix  the  other  duplicate 
original; 

"(4)  deliver  such  certificate  of  reinstate- 
ment and  other  duplicate  original  to  the 
corporation  or  its  representative. 

"(d)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate 
of  reinstatement,  the  revocation  proceedings 
theretofore  taken  as  to  such  corporation  by 
proclamation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  annulled, 
and  such  corporation  shall  have  siich  powers, 
rights,  duties,  and  obligations  as  It  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Issuance  of  the  proclamation 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  to  such 
corporation  as  If  the  proclamation  had  not 
been  Issued." 

( 15)  Section  128  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "•25"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$10". 

(14)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  130  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
prevent  the  filing,  without  the  payment  of 
all  such  fees,  charges  and  penalties,  of  a  writ- 
ten notice  of  resignation  by  a  registered  agent 
of  a  corporation,  domestic  or  foreign." 

(16)  Section  136  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"AcnoN  wrrHOTTT  A  MxrriNG 
"Sxc.  138.  Any  action  required  or  permitted 
to  be  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  a  corporation  or  of  the  board  of  directors 
(v  of  any  oonunlttee  thereof  may  be  taken 
without  a  meeting  if  a  consent  In  writing 
setting  forth  the  action  so  taken  shall  be 
signed  by  all  of  the  shareholders  entitled  to 
vote  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  there- 
of, or  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  board  or 
of  such  conunlttee  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
such  written  consent  is  filed  with  the  min- 
utes of  proceedings  of  the  shareholders  or 
the  board  or  the  committee.  Such  consent 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  shareholders  or  the 
board  or  the  committee,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  may  be  stated  as  such  in  any  article  or 
doctmaent  filed  with  the  Commissioners 
under  this  Act." 


(16)   Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


vianncATioir  no  uun 


asQuxaxD 


"Sac.  161.  A  reqiUrement  in  this  Act  that 
any  instrument  be  verified  by  oath  need  not 
be  complied  with  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  196S.  A  person  who 
signs  any  Instrument  delivered  to  the  Com- 
missioners pursuant  to  this  Act  knowing  it 
to  contain  a  misstatement  of  fact  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  mlsdemeaiK>r  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $600,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court." 

Sxc.  2.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act 
Amendments  of  1982" 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "."  "  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  or  as  affecting  the  liabili- 
ties, duties,  or  obligations  of  any  foreign 
corporation  under  any  Act  of  Congress  (other 
than  this  Act)  or  any  regulation  in  force 
In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Page  10,  beginning  line  23,  delete  through 
page  11,  line  12. 

Page  11,  line  13,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(10)". 

Page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  "(12)"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

Page  12,  line  4,  strike  out  "domestic". 

Page  12,  line  6,  Immediately  after  "In- 
corporation", Insert  "or  certificate  of  au- 
thority". 

Page  1,  line  21,  strike  out  the  word  "the". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  I 
ofTer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huddleston  : 
Page  12.  Une  23.  Immediately  after  "and" 
Insert  "Its". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  remaining  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  12,  line  21.  strike  out  "by  which  the 
corporation  wUl   thereafter  be  known". 

Page  13.  delete  lines  24  and  25. 

Page  14.  Une  1,  strike  out  "(14)"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(12) ". 

Page  14.  line  7,  strike  out  "(16)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(13)". 

Page  14.  line  24,  strike  out  "(18)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(14)". 

Page  15,  line  5,  strike  out  "1982"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "1963". 

Page  15,  line  13,  strike  out  "1982"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wsis  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  4330  is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (June  8,  1954,  68  Stat.  179) ,  as 
amended,  to  correct  inaccuracies,  im- 
prove the  language  of  the  act.  and  to 
make  substantive  changes  to  keep  the 
act  current  and  similar  to  the  Model 
Business  Corjwratlon  Act  prepared  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  with 
the  statutes  of  the  States. 

At  hearings  held  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
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CotuBibUL,  testimony  wu  received  from 
the  Aasistant  Corporation  Counsel  for 
the  District  of  Cbhnnbia  who  represented 
the  Commissianer,  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Corporatians.  from  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds,  and  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Corporate  Law. 

This  testimony  indicated  general  ap- 
proval of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  with 
recommendation  to  the  committee  that 
consideration  be  given  to  amendments 
presented  to  some  sections  of  the  bilL 
The  bill  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
committee  incorporates  many  of  the  sug- 
gested amendments. 

8XCTION-BT-SECnON    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section 
4(h)  of  the  act  by  providing  expressly 
that  corporations  organized  under  the 
act  may  not  plead  usury.  This  defines 
more  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  present 
statute  which  provides  that  corporations 
may  borrow  money  "without  regard  to 
the  restrictions  of  soiy  usury  law." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  new  subsec- 
tions to  section  11  of  the  act  to  provide 
that  the  registered  agent  of  a  domestic 
corporation,  for  his  own  purposes,  may 
change  the  address  of  the  registered  of- 
fice of  the  corporation  by  filing  required 
statements. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section 
12(b)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  an  agent  of  a  domes- 
tic corporation  upon  whom  process 
against  such  corporation  may  be  served 
in  the  additional  Instances  whenever, 
one,  after  reasonable  diligence,  the  regis- 
tered agent  of  the  corporation  cannot  be 
foimd  at  the  registered  address  of  the 
corporation;  and.  two,  the  articles  of  in- 
corp>oration  of  any  domestic  con}oration 
shall  be  revoked.  The  subsection  as  re- 
written eliminates  the  last  sentence  of 
the  present  subsection  which  provides 
that  such  service  had  on  the  Commis- 
sioners "shall  be  returnable  in  not  less 
than  30  days",  since  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure,  applicable  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia,  govern  the 
service  of  process  on  corporations. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sen- 
tence to  section  32  of  the  act  providing 
that  absent  any  restriction  in  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  or  bylaws,  the  direc- 
tors of  a  corporation  by  affirmative  ma- 
jority vote  may  establish  compensation 
for  directors  for  services  to  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  99 
of  the  act  by  striking  subsection  (b)  and 
adding  new  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 
Subsections  (b).  as  written,  contains  a 
more  complete  envuneratlon  of  activities 
by  foreign  corporations  which  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  "transacting  biisi- 
ncss"  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
purposes  of  the  act.  Except  for  para- 
graph 4.  the  provisions  in  the  amended 
section  are  comparable  to  those  appear- 
ing in  section  99  of  the  Model  Business 
Corporation  Act  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  new  subsection  (c) 
provides  that  nothing  in  subsection  (b) 
affects  the  amenability  of  foreign  corpo- 
rations to  the  service  of  process  or  af- 
fects the  liabilities,  duties,  or  obligations 
of  any  foreign  corporation  under  any 


other  act  of  Congress  or  txtj  regulation  In 
force  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  ammvds  section 
3  of  the  act  by  striking  out  the  proviso 
that  "no  eonwration  may  be  organised 
under  the  act  unless  the  place  where  it 
conducts  its  principal  business  is  located 
within  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Section  7  of  the  bill  amends  section 
71(b)  of  the  act  so  as  to  require  that  if 
a  corporation,  which  results  from  a 
merger  or  a  consolidation  of  a  foreign  or 
domestic  corporation,  is  governed  by  the 
laws  of  some  other  State  then  it  must 
advise  the  Commissioners  of  a  post  ofllce 
address  to  which  the  Commissioners  may 
mall  a  copy  of  any  process  against  the 
corporation  that  is  served  upon  them. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  amends  section 

107  of  the  act  to  permit  the  registered 
agent  of  a  foreign  corporation  to  change 
the  address  of  the  registered  ofllce  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  resident  agent  of  a 
domestic  corporation  may  do  under  sec- 
Uon  2  of  this  bill. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  amends  section 

108  of  the  act  so  that  the  wording  of  the 
section  relating  to  service  of  process  on 
foreign  corporations  conforms  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  provisions  of  section 
12  of  the  act  relating  to  service  of  process 
on  domestic  corporations.  Also,  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  (a) — providing 
that  "Any  services  so  had  on  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  returnable  in  not  less 
than  30  days:  Provided  however.  That, 
if  a  period  of  less  than  or  greater  than 
30  days  is  prescribed  by  law  or  by  rules 
of  a  court  in  the  District  or  the  rules  or 
regulations  of  any  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  District,  such  prescribed 
period  shall  govern" — is  eliminated  in- 
asmuch as  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  are  applicable  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  amends  section 
121(b)  of  the  act  so  as  to  authorize  two 
additional  changes;  namely,  first,  a 
charge  upon  a  resident  agent  who  files 
a  statement  of  change  of  address  of  a 
foreign  or  domestic  corporation,  in  the 
amoimt  of  $5  plus  $1  for  each  corpora- 
tion listed  in  the  statement,  and,  second, 
a  charge  of  $1  for  the  furnishing  by  the 
Commissioners  of  a  certificate  as  to  the 
status  of  a  corporation,  or  as  to  the  ex- 
istence or  nonexistence  of  a  fact  relating 
to  a  corporation. 

Section  11  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  act.  first,  by  changing  the 
language  in  order  to  make  the  provisions 
relative  to  the  filing  of  petitions  for  re- 
instating proclaimed  corporations  con- 
form to  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
filing  of  other  corporate  papers. 

Section  12  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  130(a)  of  the  act  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  resident  agent  to  resign  despite 
the  fact  that  the  corporation  may  not 
have  paid  all  fees,  charges,  and  penal- 
ties which  the  corporation  Is  required  to 
pay. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  would  amend 
section  136  of  the  act  so  as  to  permit 
action  to  be  taken  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors or  committee  thereof,  by  unanimous 
written  consent  without  the  requirement 
of  a  meeting,  in  the  same  manner  that 
stockholders  are  presently  permitted  by 
section  136  to  act  without  a  formal  meet- 
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ing.   This  amendment  win  brine  the  I 
tion  into  conformity  wllh  other  Stale 
corporation  statutes. 

SecUon  14  of  the  bill  |[9  add  a  new 
provision  to  the  act  which  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  rerlfylng  doounenti 
under  oath,  but  will  impose  penalties  up- 
on any  person  who  signs  any  instrument 
delivered  to  the  Commissioners  knowing 
it  to  contain  a  misstatement  of  fact. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  It 
may  be  cited  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  Amendments 
of  1962. 

POUR     OVER"     TRUSTS     IN     THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  caU  up  the  bill  (HJl.  3190) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3.  1901.  re- 
lating to  devices  and  bequests  by  wilL 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congres*  assembled,  That  **Aa 
Act  to  establlah  a  code  of  law  for  tbe  DUtrtct 
of  Columbia**,  approved  March  8.  1901.  aa 
amended  (D.C.  Coda,  title  10.  chapter  3),  la 
amended  bj  adding  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion (DC.  Code. sec.  l»-aoe) . 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  Baqucsra  oi  Dkvisis  to  Tktis- 
Txx  UNDxa.  o«  IN  AccoaoANCX  WrrH  Txaica  or, 
E^xiSTiMQ  Tkusts. — A  devise  or  bequest  may 
be  made  in  a  will  or  codicil,  otherwise  valid, 
in  form  or  substance  to  the  trustee  or  trustees 
under,  or  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of.  a 
written  Inter  vivos  trxut  (including  an  un- 
funded life  Insurance  trust,  although  the 
settlor  has  reserved  any  or  aU  rights  of  own- 
ership in  the  insurance  contracts)  which  has 
been  executed  and  is  in  existence  prior  to  or 
contemporaneously  with  the  execution  of 
such  will  or  codicil  and  is  Identified  in  such 
will  or  codicil,  without  regard  to  the  slxe  or 
character  of  the  corpus  of  such  trust,  cr 
whether  the  settlor  is  the  testator  or  a  third 
person. 

"Such  devise  or  bequest  shall  not  be  in- 
valid because  the  trust  is  subject  to  amend- 
ment or  modification  or  may  be  terminated 
or  revoMM  after  the  wlU  or  codicU  is  exe- 
cuted (whether  by  the  settlor  or  any  other 
person  or  persons) .  nor  because  the  trust  in- 
strument or  any  amendment  thereto  was  not 
executed  in  the  manner  required  by  law  for 
wills  or  codicils. 

"Unless  the  will  or  codlcU  otherwise  pro- 
vides— 

"(1)  such  devise  or  bequest  shall  not  be 
invalid  t>ecause  the  tnist  was  amended  or 
modified  after  the  wiU  or  codlcU  was  executed 
and  such  devise  or  bequest  shall  be  given 
effect  in  accordimce  with  the  terms  of  the 
tr\i5t  as  they  appear  in  writing  on  the  date 
of  death  of  the  testator,  including  any  such 
amendment  or  modification; 

"(3)  property  passing  under  such  devise 
or  bequest  shall  be  deemed  to  pass  directly 
to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  inter  vivos 
tnist  and  shall  become  a  part  of  the  assets 
or  such  trust,  and  shall  not  be  deemed  held 
under  a  separate  testamentary  trust; 

"(3)  an  entire  revocation  of  the  trust  prior 
to  the  death  of  the  testator  shall  Invalldat* 
the  devise  or  bequest  even  though  such  rev- 
ocation was  not  effected  in  the  manner 
provided  by  law  for  the  revocation  of  wills 
and  codicils; 

"(4)  a  termination  of  the  trust,  except  by 
way  of  revocation,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  said  trust  or  by  its  exhaustion  or 
by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise  shall  not 
invalidate   the    devise   or   bequest. 

"(b)  BxQTTxvrs  o«  DsviBzs  to  Tauvm  Uit- 
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be  made  in  a  win  or  oodldl,  otherwise  valid, 
in  form  or  substance  to  th«  trustee  or  trust- 
ees, under,  or  in  aooordano*  wttli  tti*  tanns 
of  a  testamentary  tnwt  wtabUabMl  uadar 
^tber  valid  wlU  or  oodleU.  Such  devlM  or 
beqxiest  shall  not  be  InvaUd  because  the  tes- 
tamentary trust  or  the  win  or  oodlcU  eatab- 
llshing  such  testamentSkry  trust  was  not  In 
existence  when  the  wlU  or  oodlcU  containing 
guch  asTlae  or  bequest  was  executed,  U  the 
t^^ator  of  the  wlU  or  oodlcU  establishing 
inich  testamentary  trust  predeceases  the 
testator  of  the  will  or  oodicU  oontainlng  such 
devise  or  bequest,  and  such  wUl  or  codlcU 
establishing  such  testamentary  trust  had 
been  or  Is  subeequentl^  admitted  to  probate. 

"Unless  the  will  otherwise  provides — 

"(1)  property  passing  under  such  devise 
or  bequest  shaU  be  deemed  to  pass  directly 
to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  testamentary 
trust  and  shall  become  a  part  of  the  asseU 
of  such  tnist.  and  shaU  not  be  deemed  held 
under  a  separaU  testamentary  trust; 

"(2)  a  termination  of  the  trust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  said  trust  or  by  Its 
exhaustion  or  by  operation  of  law  or  other- 
vise  shall  not  InvaUdate  the  devise  or  be- 
quest. 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  devise  or  t>eqiieet  made  by  a  teeta- 
tor  living  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
or  bom  subsequent  thereto,  without  regard 
to  the  date  of  execution  of  the  will  or  codi- 
cil containing  such  deriee  or  bequest  or  of 
the  trust  Instrument,  or  any  amendment 
thereto:  Provided,  however.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
casting  any  doubt  upon  the  validity  as  here- 
tofore existing  of  (a)  any  devise  or  bequest 
made  by  a  testator  who  shall  have  died  prior 
to  the  effective  date  hereof,  or  (b)  any  devise 
or  bequest  which  does  not  oome  within  the 
provisions  of  this  Aci." 

Sac.  S.  Any  provision  of  law  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shaU  become  effective  up- 
on the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

1.  Page  1,  Itne  4.  strike  out  "(D.C". 

a.  Page  1,  Una  6.  atrlke  oat  "Code,  title  19. 
chapter  2)". 

3.  Page  1,  line  fl,  immediately  after  the 
word  "section"  insert  the  words  "after  sectton 
1038  thereof**. 

4.  Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "(D.C.  Code.  aec. 
l»-a06)". 

6.  Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "2"  and  Inaert 
in  lieu  thereof  "ie28a". 

e.  Page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "afTected"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "effected". 

7.  Page  3,  line  10.  immedUtely  after  the 
word  "revocation"  insert ",". 

8.  Page  5,  line  1.  strike  out  "8ec.  8"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3". 

9.  Page  S.  line  3,  atrlke  out  "Sec.  4"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  8". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider wag  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bin  Is  explicitly  to  authortee 
a  testator,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  to 
"pour  over"  or  add  properties  passing 
under  his  will  to  existing  tater  vivos 
trusts  or  testamentary  tnists,  and  gives 
Increased  flexibility  m  the  distribution  of 
funds  by  a  testator.  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  is  to  stratify  into  statutory 
form  the  existing  oommoo  law  of  the 
Diatrtct  of  Columbia  which  it  is  believed 
already  permlU  «nch  transfen  to  b« 
made. 
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The  bill  Is  considered  necessary,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  lack  of  statutory 
provisions  or  existing  court  decisions  on 
the  subject  In  the  District  of  Ooltunbla. 
It  is  desirable  because  in  permitting  the 
testator  to  add  to  existing  trusts  property 
passing  under  his  will  it  thus  allows  him 
to  avoid  duplicating  existing  specific  trust 
provisions  in  the  body  of  his  will.  In 
effect,  it  Incorporates  into  the  will,  by 
reference,  the  provisions  of  existing 
trusts  to  which  the  testator  adds  his 
propxerty. 

The  proposed  legislation  follows  close- 
ly the  Maryland  statute  on  the  subject, 
since  the  District  of  Columbia  has  drawn 
most  of  its  testamentary  law  from  the 
State  of  Maryland.  The  similar  Mary- 
land provisions  are  to  be  foimd  in  article 
93,  sections  350A  and  350B,  of  the  Mary- 
land code  adopted  by  L.  1959.  chapter 
612. 

This  legislation  carries  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Commissionerfj  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Register  of 
Wills  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  District  of  Colimibia  Bankers 
Association,  and  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  At  the  public 
hearing  on  the  measure,  no  objection  was 
expressed  to  the  bill,  and  no  adverse  com- 
ments have  been  received  thereon. 

Similar  legislation  validating  "pour 
over"  trusts  has  already  been  adopted  by 
36  States,  as  follows:  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Colorado,  Coimecticut,  Delaware,  Flor- 
ida, Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Missis- 
sippi, Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Penn- 
sylvania. Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont.  Virginia.  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  favorable  report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  is  as  follows: 
Oo  wnnxKNT  or  rax 

DISTBICT  or  COLUltBIA. 

ExBCUTZVK  Omcx, 
Washington.  D.C..  AprU  11, 1963. 
Hon.  JoRir  L.  ICcMuxan. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DXJ. 

Mt  Dkab  Ma.  McMuxam:  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been 
aaked  to  report  on  HJl.  8190.  88th  (Dongreas, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  8.  1901. 
relating  to  devises  and  bequests  by  will. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  clear 
statutory  authority  to  permit  testators  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  transfer  addi- 
tional properties  to  existing  inter  vivos  and 
teataoMntiuy  trusta  by  way  of  teatamentary 
devlaea  or  bequeata. 

The  Commlsaloners  have  been  Informed 
that  theee  so-cailed  pour-over  trusta  are 
being  estahllahed  by  teatamentary  devisee 
and  bequests  at  the  present  time  despite  the 
lack  of  specific  statutory  authority.  It  ap- 
pears that  some  attorneys  in  the  probate 
field  beUeve  the  common  law  in  the  District 
doee  permit  such  testamentary  devises  and 
bequests;  but  there  alao  appears  to  be  a  wlde- 
q>read  feeling  that  enactment  of  HJt.  3190 
U  desirable  In  order  to  erase  any  doubta  aa  to 
the  vaUdity  of  the  "pour  over"  testamentary 
devise.  In  brief,  the  bill  provides  that  a 
devise  or  bequest  may  be  made  In  a  win  or 
codlcU  to  pass  properties  to  the  tnistee  or 
trusteee  of  an  eslatlng  Inter  Tiroa  truat  or 
to  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  a  testamentary 


trust  established  under  another  valid  will 
or  codicil. 

It  is  understood  by  the  Commisslonera  that 
a  committee  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  has  studied  the  matter 
and  has  reported  favorably  with  respect  to 
the  bill.  Mr.  Theodore  Cogswell,  Register  of 
Wins  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  also  has 
informed  the  Conunlssioners  of  hU  approval 
of  the  biU. 

Accordingly,  the  Commissioners  offer  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  HJl.  3190. 

However,  it  is  suggested  that  In  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  sec- 
tion 3  that  Uie  word  "affeoted"  be  amended 
to  "effected"  and  In  paragraph  (4)  a  comma 
be  Inserted  following  the  word  "revocation." 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Waltxx  N.  ToBBiKxa, 
President,  Board  of  Commissioners. 


Section -BT-SxcnoN   Analtsis   or  thx  Bxll 

The  first  section  of  the  bUl  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  act  of  March  S.  1901,  as 
amended,  which  new  section  will  become  sec- 
tion 1628a. 

Paragraph  (a)  provides  that  a  devise  or 
bequest  may  be  made  by  a  testator  to  an 
inter  vivos  trust  which  Is  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  testator  executes  his  will.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  testator  need  not  be 
the  person  who  established  the  trust,  the 
trust  may  be  an  unfunded  life  insurance 
trust  (the  corpus  of  which  consists  solely  of 
the  trustee  being  designated  the  beneficiary 
of  certain  life  insurance  policies  on  the  life 
of  the  grantor  of  the  trust),  the  truat  may 
be  subject  to  modification  or  termination  at 
any  time,  and  the  trust  need  not  be  exe- 
cuted In  the  manner  reqxilred  by  law  for  the 
execution  of  wills. 

Subsection  (1)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
further  that,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  pro- 
visions In  the  will,  the  devise  or  bequest  ehall 
not  be  Invalid  even  if  the  trust  Is  amended 
after  the  will  is  executed,  except  that 
amendments  occurring  after  the  testator's 
death  shall  be  ineffective  as  to  the  devise  or 
bequest. 

Subsection  (3)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
that  the  property  passing  under  the  devise 
or  bequest  shall  become  part  of  the  assets  of 
the  trust  and  shall  not  be  held  aa  a  sepa- 
rate trust. 

Subsection  (3)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
that  if  the  trust  is  revoked  tiefore  the  tes- 
tator's death,  the  devise  or  bequest  shall  be 
invalid. 

Subsection  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
that  If  the  trust  should  terminate  for  some 
reason  other  than  its  revocation,  the  devise 
or  bequest  ahaU  not  be  invalid.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  is  to  permit  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  property  covered  by  the  devise  or 
bequest  to  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to 
distribution  of  the  truat  corpus  at  Ita  ter- 
mination. In  the  event  that  the  testator  ne- 
glected to  change  his  wlU  after  termination 
of  the  trust. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  (1)  provides 
that  a  devise  or  bequest  may  be  made  by  a 
testator  to  a  trust  under  the  will  of  another 
person.  If  the  other  person  dies  before  the 
testator's  death  and  If  the  other  person's 
win,  which  establishes  a  trust,  is  admitted 
to  probate. 

Subeectlon  (1)  of  said  paragraph  (b)  pro- 
vldee  that,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  pro- 
visions in  the  testator's  will,  the  property 
passing  under  the  devise  or  bequest  shaU  be- 
come part  of  the  assets  of  the  testamentary 
trust  and  shaU  not  be  held  as  a  separate 
trust. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  section  1  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  iqyply  to  any  devlae  or 
bequest  made  by  testator  living  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act,  or  born  thereafter,  with- 
out regard  to  the  date  to  the  execution  of  hla 
will  or  of  an  inter  vlvoa  trust,  and  providea 
further  that  the  provlsloas  of  the  proposed 
legislation   shall   not  east  doubt  upon   the 
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validity  of  the  use  of  the  pour-over  de- 
vice by  testators  who  died  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  proposed  legislation  or  any  de- 
vise <x  bequest  which  does  not  come  within 
the  legislative  provisions. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  repeals  Inconsistent 
law. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  act 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  317  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bUl  HJl.  4715. 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  Is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
if  he  desires  to  consume  any  time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  have 
some  requests  on  this  side.  I  under- 
stand we  will  have  to  handle  this  in  the 
time  limit  provided  for  the  discussion 
of  the  rule,  because  once  the  rule  is 
adopted  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
and  we  do  not  have  any  further  time. 
So  I  do  have  requests  for  time  from  some 
Individuals  who  desire  to  ask  questions. 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution  pertains  to  the  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  the  House  providing 
for  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Foundation,  to  be  privately  financed.  It 
carries  no  burden  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  bill  passed  the  House  I  be- 
lieve with  substantial  unanimity.  It 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  there  there 
were  some  amendments.  When  the  bill 
came  back  to  the  House  and  the  request 
for  unanimous  consent  was  made  to  take 
it  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  there  was  ob- 
jection, which  under  the  rules  required 
a  rule  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration. 

As  the  gentleman  from  CsOif omia  has 
stated,  the  adoption  of  the  rule  is  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate  amendments  and 
the  final  action  on  the  bill.  There  will 
be  no  further  discussion  on  the  bill  ex- 
cept under  this  rule,  because  as  the  rule 
reads: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  HJl.  4716, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  Is,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
agreed  to. 

I  had  not  been  aware  of  any  contro- 
versy particularly  about  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  wording  of  the 
resolution  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
forecloses  any  further  amendments  to 
the  bin,  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes.  The 
adoption  of  this  rule  is  the  end  of  the 
bill.    It  completes  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Smith], 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  said  about  the 
rule.  That  is  precisely  as  I  understand 
the  situation.  If  we  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion, then  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  4715  are  approved.  The  only  alter- 
native is  that  if  it  is  voted  down  the  bill 
then,  it  is  my  understanding,  would  go  to 
conference,  where  the  members  of  the 
committee  of  conference  from  the  House 
and  Senate  would  consider  the  amend- 
ments added  to  the  bill. 

The  only  question  I  and  some  of  the 
other  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
have  is  as  to  the  language  the  Senate 
added  starting  on  page  3  on  line  17, 
where  the  words  "and  the  furtherance  of 
international  good  will"  are  added. 
Some  Members  have  asked  me  specifi- 
cally what  this  means.  To  be  very  frank. 
I  am  not  certain  what  the  Senate  may 
have  had  in  mind  in  adding  this  par- 
ticular language.  So  inasmuch  as  we 
have  Just  the  half  hour's  time  on  this 
side,  if  there  are  any  Members  who  at 
this  time  desire  to  ask  any  questions  on 
this  particular  resolution,  speak  now  or 
forever  hold  your  peace. 

Does  anybody  have  any  questions  they 
wish  to  ask? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows.  I  did  object  to  this  the 
other  day  so  far  as  final  passage  by 
unanimous  consent  was  concerned.  My 
reason  for  objecting  was  that  I  thought 
some  of  these  very  points  that  you  and 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  have 
brought  out  should,  perhaps  have  been 
brought  out  and  perfected  and  discussed 
and  explained  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
which  it  was  referred. 

Furthermore.  I  feUt  it  should  go 
through  the  "due  process"  of  confer- 
ence and/or  further  discussion  on  the 
floor.  There  is  considerable  question  in 
my  mind  about  the  cost  as  set  forth  on 
pages  4  and  5.  in  the  language  that  was 
added  to  this  bill  by  the  other  body,  for 
example,  wherein  it  says,  "to  take  by 
lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant,  or  other- 
wise from  any  public  body."  It  Just 
happens  that  on  the  same  day  that  we 
had  this  up  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  objected  to  it.  we  also  had  a  sup- 
plemental or  a  so-called  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  before  the  Hotise 
which  involved  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Foundation,  and  even  for  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Foundation,  It 
seems  obvious  then  that  this  will  thereby, 
imder  these  terms  of  new  language  ref- 
erence, eventually  cost  the  taxpayers  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  committee  or  from 
the  prt^wnents  of  the  bill  such  explana- 
tion as  they  have.  I  do  have  a  serious 
question  about  the  meaning  of  the  term 
that  has  been  added  "international  good 
will." 
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Furthermore  on  page  3  of  the  bill  it 
sets  forth  specifically  that  addlUoni 
persons  may  be  appointed  by  the  Pr^ 
dent  at  any  time  and,  finally,  on  page  iq 
it  says  that  the  report  shall  not  be  print- 
ed as  a  public  document — and  this  per- 
tains to  an  audit.  I  would  like  to  aee 
if  we  are  going  to  give  our  blessings  to 
this  type  of  memorial  foundation,  u 
worthy  as  it  may  be  as  far  as  the' in. 
dividual  memorialized  Is  concerned,  that 
we  have  "due  process"  and  authority  for 
audits  and  reports  back  to  the  Congit« 
concerning  the  foundation.  I  wonder  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  someone 
who  can  explain  these  items  for  us?  u 
was  my  understanding  that  that  might 
be  available  today— if,  indeed,  this  did 
not  go  to  conference? 

Ktr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [icr 
CxLLXR]  would  answer  the  gentleman*! 
inquiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
time?       

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  hap- 
py  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  Just  want- 
ed to  resume  control  of  the  time  for  t 
moment  in  order  to  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cn-' 

LKRl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
mfiiy  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Cxixn],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  answer- 
ing the  questions  that  have  been  pro- 
pounded, I  would  say  that  the  language 
inserted  by  the  other  body  concemlnc 
the  taking  by  lease,  gift,  purchase,  grant, 
and  so  forth  is  proverbial  boilerplate. 
We  use  that  language  in  all  Federal  in- 
corporations—allowing those  in  charge 
of  the  incorporation  to  accept  gifts  In 
this  manner.  Without  such  language, 
there  might  be  some  legal  dlfflcultles 
and  entanglements.  Therefore,  thia 
language  has  always  appeared  In  incor- 
porations of  this  sort. 

Secondly,  there  was  some  query  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  have  the  right  to 
check  on  finances.  There  is  a  clause  In 
this  bill  requiring  the  books  to  be  au- 
dited annually  and  for  a  report  of  that 
audit  to  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  state 
where  it  is  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  On  page  0,  line  20; 
section  14  deals  with  audit  of  financial 
transaction:  and  then  in  subdivision  (b) 
page  10,  line  10.  we  have  the  language 
as  follows: 

A  report  of  s\ich  audit  shall  be  made  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  President  of  tbs 
United  States  and  to  the  Congreas  not  latsr 
than  0  months  foUowlng  the  cloee  of  ths 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  Is  made. 

As  for  publication  of  the  report  as  a 
public  document 

Mr.  HALL.  Before  the  gentleman 
goes  further.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  CELLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  Speaking  of  the  language 
the  gentleman  referred  to  as  boiler- 
plate, would  that  allow  the  Congress 
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subsequently  to  contribute  to  this  me- 
morial foundaUon  or,  indeed,  maybe 
lead  us  to  expect  that  it  might  contribute 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  says  nothing 
about  the  Congress  appropriating  any 
funds.  Congress  would  have  the  right, 
of  course,  to  do  that,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  here  suggesting  it  w  encouraging  it. 

Mr.  0R08S.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield  what  doea  the  gentleman  think 
about  the  prospects  of  Congress  being 
called  upon  to  appropriate  for  this 
org  Animation? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  think  Con- 
gress will  ever  be  called  upon  for  that 
purpose,  because  of  the  language  here 
which  Uidicates  that  the  moneys  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Foundation  are  to  be  raised  by  private 
subscription. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  genUeman 
be  opposed  at  some  later  time  to  Con- 
gress appropriating  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  it,  because  of  the  history  that 
would  be  established  concerning  this 
Foundation. 

liT.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying 
to  establish  here  and  now,  some  history 
with  respect  to  the  intent  of  Congress, 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
future. 

Will  the  gentleman  now  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  "furtherance  of 
international  good  will"?  What  would 
the  gentleman  think  this  would  mean? 

Mr.  CELLER.  May  I  first  indicate 
that  the  member  of  our  cocnmittee  who 
was  in  charge,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Mr.  FoHusm,  is  unf  ortimately 
ill.  He  is  in  favor  of  that  proposal.  The 
subcommittee  over  which  he  presided 
likewise  was  in  favor  of  those  amend- 
ments added  to  the  bill  by  the  Senate, 
the  amendments  to  which  the  gentle- 
man has  referred.  You  may  recall,  sir, 
I  will  say  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa, 
that  on  the  last  occasion  when  we  con- 
sidered this  bill  I  read  to  this  body  a 
communication  received  from  the  dis- 
tingiilshed  J\inio^  Senator  from  New. 
York,  the  Honorable  KxNNrrH  Kxatino, 
Republican,  who  stated  that  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  put  that  clause  in 
the  bill  because  It  comported  with  one  of 
the  missions  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and 
he  hoped  that  that  provision  would  be 
accepted  by  the  House. 

The  language  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred  appears  in  quite  a  number 
of  incorporations.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me  I  will  Just  make  this  state- 
ment I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  language  in  other  incorporations 
which  are  no  narrower  than  the  lan- 
guage here  proposed. 

In  the  charter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  we  find  the  words: 

And  to  continue  and  carry  on  a  system 
of  national  and  Intematlooal  relief  In  time 
of  peace. 

In  Big  Brothers  of  America,  the  lan- 
guage reads,  in  part: 

To  aid  and  assist  boys  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada  in  the 
solution  of  their  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. 


The  federally  chartered  Military 
Chaplains  Association  of  the  United 
States  carries  the  language: 

To  promote  Justice,  peace,  and  good  will. 

The  federally  incorporated  American 
Society  of  International  Law  has  among 
its  purpooes: 

To  promote  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  international  relations  on  the 
basis  of  law  and  Justice. 

This  charter,  therefore,  makes  no  his- 
tory, establishes  no  precedent.  Permit 
me  to  read  from  the  report  of  the  House 
which  naturally  would  have  to  be  some- 
what of  a  guide  for  further  interpreta- 
tions of  the  act  itself.  The  report  of  the 
House  reads  as  follows: 

The  bill  provides  that  the  corporation  Is 
to  devote  itself  to  continuing  certain  ma- 
jor Interests  with  which  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was 
deeply  concerned,  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
distressed  and  underprivileged,  the  promo- 
tion of  economic  wMfare,  and  of  public 
health. 

Then  the  foundation,  of  course,  is  to 
be  financed  from  private  sources.  I  do 
not  think,  therefore,  that  the  language 
is  of  such  nature  as  to  cause  us  any  dis- 
quiet; it  is  general  in  tone.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  cause  us  any 
worry  or  perturbation  of  mind  or  spirit 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

M^  GROSS.  I  see  no  comparison 
between  the  charter  for  this  foundation, 
or  approval  of  this  foundation,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

I  note  on  pages  1  and  2  of  the  bill 
what  appears  to  be  a  blue  ribbon  roster 
of  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
I  do  not  recall  that  the  Red  Cross  was 
organized  by  the  ADA,  or  any  group  of 
that  nature. 

Are  we  in  the  business  of  approving, 
from  an  international  standpoint,  an- 
other organization  similar  to  the  Red 
Cross? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  interest  of  international  good  will 
and  further  cementing  the  relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  we  bestowed  upon  a  citizen  of 
Great  Britain  the  title  of  "Honorary  Citi- 
zen of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  I  think  that 
was  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Of  course  the  gentle- 
man is  entitled  to  his  opinion,  but  the 
House  did  overwhelmingly  pass  that  bill. 
In  concrete  fashion  similarly  we  seek  to 
honor  a  great  First  Lady  of  America. 
By  granting  this  charter  to  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Foundation,  it  is  proposed  to 
continue  the  wide  and  humanitarian  in- 
terests of  the  great  First  Lady  of  our 
land.  I  think  international  good  will  at 
this  stage  of  our  civilization  is  something 
that  should  attract  all  of  us,  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  all  try  to  further, 
because  we  need  greater  international 
good  will. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  3^eld  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
question  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 


Iowa,  we  discussed  in  the  subcoounltte* 
very  carefully  the  Implication  of  the  ad- 
dition by  the  Senate  of  the  words  "inter- 
national good  wllL"  At  that  time  the 
gentleman  from  California  CMr.  Roosx- 
velt]  was  present.  We  dlBfUBSfd  it  and 
he  explained  what  was  intended,  accord- 
ing to  his  understanding.  He  further 
explained  his  understanding  was  rele- 
vant because  he  felt  he  would  be  a  trus- 
tee. So  that  the  act  of  International 
good  will,  which  would  be  pursued  by  the 
Foimdatioo.  would  be  of  a  private  or 
eleemosynary  nature,  such  as  Interna- 
tional fellowships  and  cancer  research. 

He  imdertook  to  say  within  his  ability 
that  that  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  international  fimctions  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  that  might  be 
aiHX)inted  by  the  President  under  the 
biU.  As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  stated. 
I  think  it  was  the  complete  imderstand- 
ing  both  in  subcommittee  and  here  on 
the  floor  when  the  matter  was  last  dis- 
cussed that  this  was  not  the  kind  of 
international  good  will  to  which  the 
Foundation  would  be  limited. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Vh"glnla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  un- 
able to  understand  why  this  bill  takes 
the  route  it  does  when  it  comes  back  to 
the  House.  It  should  come  back  as  a 
conference  report.  It  went  to  the  Rules 
Committee.  ' 

Now,  why  was  this  necessary? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  is  the 
simple  and  ordinary  process  of  getting  a 
bill  from  the  Speaker's  table.  When  the 
bill  comes  back  from  the  Senate  and  lays 
on  the  Speaker's  table  it  can  only  be 
taken  up  either  by  the  rule  or  by  unani- 
mous consent,  or  it  can  be  taken  up  to 
go  to  conference.  Any  of  these  forms 
may  be  objected  to  by  any  Member  of 
the  House,  in  which  case  the  only  way 
to  move  the  bin  from  the  Speaker's 
table  is  to  apply  to  the  Rules  Comn:ilttee 
for  a  rule,  which  is  normally  granted  as 
a  matter  of  course.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
difference  in  the  Senate  bill  that  would 
arouse  any  particular  controversy,  and 
I  had  assumed  it  was  one  of  the  usual 
matters.  And,  I  assiu-e  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  the  customary  way  in  which 
all  of  these  matters  are  handled  in  a 
parliamentary  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  restrlcUve 
language  contained  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Restrictive 
language? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  It  is  the 
usual  language  that  we  use  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  take  a  bill  and  send 
it  to  conference  or  to  take  a  bill  and 
agree  to  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  is  identically  the 
same  thing  we  do  when  we  send  a  bUl 
to  conference.  This  procedure  Is  very 
seldom  used,  but  it  Is  the  identical  sort 
of  thing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  Just  ex-* 
plained  that  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  AIJ3ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RooskvcltI  may 
extend  his  remazks  at  this  point  in  the 
RtCoso.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqxiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  the  privilege  granted 
me  by  the  House  to  insert  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  most  sincerely  regret  I  cannot  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  today.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  am  forced  to  be  in  bed 
with  a  case  of  the  mumps,  and  cannot 
personally  thank  aU  those  who  worked 
so  hard  for  passage  of  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation  bill.  I 
am  certain  the  Foundation  will  live  up  to 
its  very  fine  stated  purposes,  and  that  it 
will  be  a  credit  to  those  who  are  pledged 
to  work  for  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  mother  worked  so  hard  all 
her  life. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERNATIONAL  COTTON 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  318  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  38,  Eighty-eighth  Congress, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  send  two  of  Its  members  to  In- 
dia in  late  Ai»'ll  and  early  May,  1963,  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  The  International 
Cotton  AdTlsory  Committee. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  tiUe  33, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provtslons 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  nuule  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  In  carrying 
out  their  ofBclal  duties  under  section  190(d) 
of  title  3,  United  SUtes  Code:  Provided.  (1) 
Thtkt  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence 
in  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as 
set  forth  in  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regtilatlons,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (3)  that  no 
member  or  employee  of  said  committee  shall 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion in  excess  of  acttial  transportation  costs: 
(8)  no  appropriated  funds  shaU  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex]}enaes  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  Its  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shaU  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  ccKnmittee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  in  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  KMch  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.    All 


such  indlTldiial  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  ShaU  be  open  to  public 
Inspection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  International  Cotton  Confer- 
ence taking  place  in  India  within  the 
next  few  days.  We  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial Interest,  as  the  House  knows,  in 
the  question  of  cotton,  and  in  order  that 
we  may  have  a  voice  at  that  interna- 
tional conference,  this  rule  provides  that 
the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  may  send 
two  members  to  that  conference  which 
convenes  sometime  In  the  latter  part  of 
this  weekend.  I  think  that  Is  about  all 
I  need  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  revised  figures  on  travel  allowance. 
Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  this  fig- 
ure Is  for  the  nation  of  India? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No,  I  do  not 
know  ansrthlng  about  what  changes  may 
have  been  made  by  some  agency  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  travel  allow- 
ance. I  can  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  the 
gentleman  probably  knows,  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  session  the  Committee 
on  Rules  held  hearings  and  gave  very 
thorough  consideration  to  this  matter  of 
foreign  travel,  and  under  the  rule  which 
we  reported  and  which  the  House  ap- 
proved. I  think  practically  unanimously, 
we  restricted  very  much  the  question  of 
foreign  travel  by  committees  of  the 
House,  and  In  restricting  it  we  laid  down 
some  very  careful  rules  about  spending. 

The  thing  is  very  much  restricted. 
We  have  followed  in  this  resolution  and 
the  one  which  is  to  follow  those  restric- 
tions that  we  laid  down  m  the  first  In- 
stance, and  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
policy  which  I  stated  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  the  original  resolution  was  passed, 
that  if  it  were  the  desire  of  any  conunit- 
tee  to  send  delegates  to  any  Interna- 
tional affair  that  seemed  to  have  merit 
and  where  we  should  be  represented,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  be  agreeable 
to  hearing  any  further  resolution  for 
specific  instances  where  in  the  opinion 
of  the  House  it  might  be  merited. 

We  merely  report  this  to  you  as  one 
instance  in  which  we  think  a  certain  re- 
laxation of  the  rules  is  in  conformity 
with  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  will  say  that  the  sole  purpose 
for  bringing  up  this  subject  at  this  time 
is  the  fact  that  these  figures,  which  are 
the  stipulated  expenditure  allowances 
for  foreign  countries,  are  in  most  In- 
stances ridiculous.  They  are  Indeed  so 
low  that  imless  other  provision  is  made 
there  will  be  a  means  found  to  circum- 
vent that  procedure,  because  these  peo- 
ple traveling  abroad  In  foreign  countries 
on  the  budget  allowances  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Just  will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
sist on  the  amount  which  is  permitted. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Well,  of 
course,  ttiat  is  a  matter  over  which  the 
Committee  on  Rules  has  no  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Bffr.  GROSS.  I  trust  that  the  restrle- 
tions  laid  down  by  the  Committee  qq 
Rules  apply  to  Puerto  Rico  as  well  « 
more  distant  foreiRn  countries? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  This  do«i 
not  deal  with  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know,  but  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  action  previously  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  with  respect 
to  other  requests  for  travel. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  But  I  an 
dealing  with  this  matter  and  am  not 
dealing  with  Puerto  Rico  or  the  situaUon 
which  exists  in  Puerto  Rico  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smitr] 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  llr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  i 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  simply  say  that  H 
was  my  imderstandlng  when  the  Cooi. 
mittee  on  Rules  brought  certam  lan- 
guage down  here  to  the  floor  of  the 
House — and  I  so  made  the  statement  oq 
the  floor  of  the  House — that  In  restrict* 
ing  these  various  committees  frooi 
traveling  abroad,  if  they  did  come  in  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  and  Justified 
the  purpose  of  sending  members  abroad 
we  would  consider  those  matters  and 
would  consider  them  in  every  way  vc 
possibly  could. 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  have  come  l>efore  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  in  my  oplnloo 
they  have  Justified  the  reason  for  thk 
particular  travel,  and  so  far  as  I  am  0Qn< 
cemed  I  am  in  support  of  the  resolutloo 
and  think  It  is  the  proper  manner  In 
which  to  handle  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  qn 
the  resolution.  <^ 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  Jiotlon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GRANTING  ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY  TO  THE  COMMITTEI 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  House  Resolution  319  and 
ask  for  Its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  u 
follows: 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions o'  H.  Res.  30,  Blghty-elghth  CongrcH. 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  send  two  of  Its  Members  and 
one  staff  assistant  to  Oeneva.  Switzerland, 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  on  April 
29,  1963.  and  to  Prankfxirt,  Germany,  and 
London,  England,  on  matters  concerning  Im- 
migration, the  duration  of  the  trip  to  be  fron 
April  36,  1963.  to  May  8.  1963.  Inclusive. 

Notwithstanding  secUon  1754  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  local  ciurencles  owned  by  the  United 
States  shaL  l>e  made  available  to  the  com- 
mittee and  employees  engaged  in  carrying 
out  their  ofllclal  duties  under  section  190(d) 
of  Utle  3.  United  States  Code:  Provided,  (1) 
That  no  member  or  employee  of  said  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies or  appropriated  funds  for  subsistence  la 


an  amount  In  excess  of  the  maximum  per 
diem  rates  approved  for  oversea  travel  as  set 
forth  in  the  Standardized  Government 
Travel  Regulations,  as  revised  and  amended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  (3)  that  no 
memt>er  or  employee  of  said  committee  shaU 
receive  or  expend  an  amount  for  transporta- 
tion m  excess  of  actual  transportation  costs: 
(3)  no  appropriated  fund  shall  be  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses  of 
members  of  said  committee  or  lU  employees 
in  any  country  where  counterpart  funds  are 
available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shaU  make  to  the  chairman  of 
Mid  committee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  cvirrencles  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnlUied,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  pubUc 
carrier,  or  if  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministrrtlon  and  shall  be  open  to  pubUc 
Inspection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Smith] 
and  pending  that,  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  similar 
to  the  one  Just  adopted  and  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House.  As  you  know,  that  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  immigra- 
tion matters.  It  Is  a  very  complicated 
subject  involving  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  a  great  deal  of  international  con- 
tact There  is  a  meeting  in  Geneva  in 
the  next  few  days  on  this  subject. 

This  resolution  is  in  conformity  with 
the  policy  laid  down  by  the  House  in 
adopting  the  original  resolutions  and 
authorizes  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  send  two  of  Its  members  and 
one  staff  member  to  this  meeting  in 
Geneva  concerning  international  mat- 
ters of  Immigration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Ii4r.  Speaker,  I  concur  completely  in 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SMrrHl.  I  think  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  over  the  years  in  connection  with 
their  work  on  the  Intergovenunental 
Committee  on  European  Migration.  I 
think  it  Is  extremely  importtmt  that  they 
make  this  trip.  I  should  like  to  make  one 
or  two  comments  with  reference  to  what 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned.  I 
had  the  opportunity  on  two  different  oc- 
casions of  golTIfcwlth  the  distinguished 
gentleman  frop/Pennsylvanla  IMr.  Wal- 
TBi)  to  GeneviT  I  can  say  that  you  might 
be  able  to  do  your  work,  but  you  Just 
cannot  live  in  a  hotel  room  and  pay  your 
other  expenses  on  $15  per  day.  The  time 
will  come  when  this  regulation  will  give 
us  difHculty.  I  hope  that  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  suggested  might  be  necessary,  to 
try  to  circumvent  this  regulation  to  han- 
dle the  matter  in  some  other  way.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  been  trying  to 
do  the  best  it  can  on  these  particular  dif- 
ficulties that  have  been  presented  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  passage. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  jrield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Suppose  we  have  this  situa- 
tion arise  at  Geneva.  Members  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  are  at- 
tending such  a  meeting  and  it  comes  the 
turn  of  this  American  group  to  take  a 
foreign  group  out  to  dinner.  Under  the 
rules  governing  foreign  travel  such  an 
amoimt  must  appear  on  some  individual 
Congressman's  expeiise  account,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  Is  my 
imderstandlng. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  when  the  press  reports 
the  expenditures,  as  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  of  Members  of  the 
House  traveling  abroad,  that  amount 
does  reflect  totals  that  have  to  be  spent 
on  entertainment;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  say  that  that  presents  one 
of  the  problems  because,  after  all.  one  of 
the  individuals  has  to  pick  up  that  check 
out  of  counterpart  f  imds. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Under  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  the  allowance  per  diem 
at  Geneva  would  be  $16  and  at  Frankfurt 
would  be  $14.  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  take  anybody  out  to  dinner  under  that 
sort  of  allowance. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  sole  point  In  bringing 
this  up  is  not  to  try  to  get  away  from  the 
regulations  on  travel,  but  Is  an  effort  to 
set  up  the  kind  of  reasonable  regulations 
which  would  Improve  and  help  to  pro- 
mote an  honest  reporting  system  instead 
of  promoting  circumvention  of  the  rules 
passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SIGNING  OP  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

B»fr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
tomorrow,  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  Senate  and  that 
the  Sc>eaker  be  authorized  to  sign  any 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  on 
tomorrow,  April  23, 1963. 


BALTIC  INDEPENDENCE:    A  NECES- 
SITY FOR  OUR  TIMES 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  calls 
on  the  United  Nations  to  bring  about 
the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia. 

In  making  this  proposal  I  seek  but  one 
goal:  To  give  the  Baltic  peoples  an  op- 
portunity to  determine  for  themselves 
through  free  elections  supervised  by  the 
U.N.  the  course  they  wish  their  own  na- 
tional life  to  take.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  avenue  they  would  choose  would 
be  that  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  right  of  self-determination  is  a 
natural  right  of  mankind.  This  right 
was  taken*  from  the  Baltic  peoples  in 
1940  and  again  after  the  second  Soviet 
conquest  in  1944-45. 

What  I  ask  through  this  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
fulfillment  of  the  pledges  set  forth  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
this  document,  as  in  the  laws  of  all  the 
Soviet  peoples,  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation is  an  established  guarantee. 

On  many  occasions  Soviet  leaders  have 
reasserted  this  solemn  Leninist  right  that 
they  claim  is  due  all  Soviet  peoples. 

A  traditional  claim  to  Independence 
and  nationhood  is  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct community  of  peoples  called  a  na- 
tion. In  this  regard,  the  Baltic  peoples 
fulfill  the  requirement.  The  Baltic  peo- 
ples are  not  Russians;  they  are  Latvians, 
Lithuanians,  and  Estonians.  They  are  a 
I>eople  separated  from  the  Russians, 
ethnically,  linguistically,  and  culturally. 
They  share  no  common  religious  tradi- 
tion. By  and  large,  the  Baltic  peoples 
are  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  Lu- 
theran and  Roman  CathoUc  Christianity. 
They  are  not  orthodox.  In  every  sense, 
they  are  a  unique  people  whose  historic 
past  is  marked  by  centuries  of  Independ-^ 
ence  and  grandeur.  It  Is  also  a  past 
marked  regrettably  by  the  conquest  of 
Russian  power. 

During  the  interwar  period  of  tlie 
1920's  and  1930's  the  Baltic  peoples 
demonstrated  beyond  question  their  ca- 
pacity for  Independence  and  nationhood. 
Neither  then  nor  now  could  their  inde- 
pendent status  be  seriously  regarded  as 
a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  could 
gain  a  great  deal  by  agreeing  to  free 
elections  which  would  surely  mean  the 
institution  of  a  genuine  democratic  sys- 
tem in  the  Baltic  states.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  doubt  that  such  an  ac- 
tion would  contribute  to  a  further  easing 
of  tensions  in  international  relations. 
Moreover,  the  Soviet  propaganda  image 
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would  be  Improved  so  that  Soviet  credi- 
bility in  world  affairs  would  be  enhanced. 
And  finally  a  free  Baltic  pec^sle  would 
be  an  economically  productive  people, 
for  it  is  an  axiom  of  life  itself  that  the 
freeman  is  the  most  productive  man. 
Geographic  proximity  would  prede- 
termine a  close  economic  as  well  as  a 
political  orientation  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thus,  in  the  long  run  the  Soviets 
would  gain  economically. 

It  is  with  this  range  of  considerations 
In  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  present  this 
resolution  today.  Let  it  be  adopted  by 
the  Kouse  of  Representatives  as  a  hope- 
ful first  step  in  freeing  a  truly  courageous 
and  heroic  people,  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia. 


AprU$$ 


THE  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord  and  Include 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1 1  Introduced  HJl.  5344.  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Improvement  Act  of  1963.  I  did 
so  to  express  my  deep  commitment  to  the 
imperative  necessity  of  improving  Amer- 
ica's public  schools.  No  matter  what  the 
pessimists  may  say  about  the  prospects 
of  enacting  sound  legislation  in  the  field 
of  general  aid  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education,  we  must  strive  to  fur- 
ther the  conviction  that  the  Nation  can 
only  be  as  strong  and  as  prosperous  as 
the  health  of  our  public  schools  per- 
mits. 

I  have  been  heartened  in  recent  days 
by  a  steady  flow  of  correspondence  com- 
menting favorably  upon  HJl.  5344  and, 
above  all.  urging  me  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  this  legislation.  This 
I  pledge  to  do  uneqiiivocally  and  without 
reservation. 

In  response  to  requests  from  my  col- 
leagues as  to  the  financial  provisions  of 
the  Public  Education  Improvement  Act, 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  time  two  charts  showing  estimated 
State  allotments  under  the  provisions  of 
my  bill. 

Table  I  indicates  the  distribution  of 
the  $6  million  authorized  in  title  I — Sur- 
veys of  Educational  Needs  by  the  States. 
These  funds  would  be  used  by  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  establish  and  to  de- 
scribe educational  priorities  within  the 
respective  States.  Among  other  things 
these  funds  would  help  the  Congress  to 
learn  more  than  we  now  know  about: 

Plrst.  The  adequacy  of  the  ciurlculimi 
and  the  quality  of  instruction  in  our 
schools,  particularly  in  such  basic  sub- 
jects as  English,  tiistory,  government, 
science,  mathematics,  modem  foreign 
languages,  and  vocational  education. 

Second.  Particular  problems  of  edu- 
cation for  special  groups  in  our 
schools — the  retarded,  mentally  or  physi- 
cally handicapped,  prospective  dropouts, 
underachieving  pupils,  the  gifted. 

Third.  The  status  of  guidance  and 
other  personnel  services  for  all  pupils. 


Fourth.  The  needs  for  Tocaticmal  and 
technical  education  in  our  revolutionary 
society. 

Fifth.  The  condition  of  our  school 
plants  and  the  relative  financial  ability  of 
local  education  agencies  to  afford  mod- 
em, safe,  and  healthy  school  facilities. 

Sixth.  The  need  for  additional  funds 
in  selecting  school  districts  to  relieve 
overcrowding,  to  upgrade  teacher  prep- 
aration, to  provide  adequate  libraries, 
equipment,  teaching  aids,  or  library  serv- 
ices. 

Seventh.  The  relative  cost  of  current 
operation  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance and  the  relative  economic  abil- 
ity of  local  education  agencies  to  finance 
the  rising  cost  of  public  education. 
Tablk  1. — Estimated  distritnition  of  $6  mil- 
lion, on  basis  of  school-age  (5-17)  poptila- 
tion,  Apr.  1,  I960.  UTider  the  provisions  of 
HJt.  5344 

lEstimated  State  amount] 
Aggregate  United  SUte« _  $6,000,000 


50  States 5.825.000 


Alabama 

Alaslut 

Arlsona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nilnois- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas . 

Kentucky 

LouLslana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachxuetts 

Michigan 

illnnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia  and  out- 
lying parts 


118.855 

30.000 

40.302 

62.674 

48S. 324 

58.136 

76,923 

20.000 

150,637 

140.209 

22.454 

24,536 

305.  024 

153.  783 

89.847 

69.418 

106,387 

117.933 

81.759 

101.671 

153.306 

262.859 

114.596 

82.741 

131.241 

23.425 

44.880 

20.000 

20.000 

180.  731 

36.  075 

481.603 

164.898 

22.736 

313.946 

75.623 

58.815 

347.085 

25.310 

92.  161 

23.654 

121,  626 

327,209 

33.806 

20.000 

132.  966 

94.025 

66.858 

129,954 

20.000 

175.000 


Table  II  indicates  the  distribution  of 
funds  according  to  the  formula  in  title  n 
of  H.R.  5344.  This  title  provides  general  as- 
sistance grants  for  the  maintenance  and  Im- 
provement of  State  and  local  flnanclal  mech- 
anisms for  the  support  of  otir  public  school 
system. 


Tablx  n.— Estimated  State  allotments  und^ 
the  provisions  of  HJi.  5344.  "Title  II  aZ^ 
eral  AssUtanee"  ^^ 


Awnrttal^, 
United 
Sut«... 


30  SUtn  and 
Dlstrlrt  of 
Columbia 

.\labama 

Alaska 

Arlaoos 

Arkansiis 

California 

Colorado 

Coonfctlmt. 

Delaware 

Kloridn 

(iroTKitk 

Hawaii 

Maho 

llltaols 

Indiana 

lom-a 

Kansas. 

Kentuiky 

Ix>ulsl:ma 

Maine 

Maryland 

.Massuchuaetla 

MtchlRan 

Minnesota. 

Misiiistinpi 

Missouri , 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

NVw  ilAmpshlrp 

New  Jprsey_ 

New  Mexico 

-Sew  York 

North  Carolina..^ 
North  DakoU...^ 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Khotie  Island... 
South  CaroUna.. 
South  Dakote... 

Tpnne«sr« 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vinilnia 

Wa«hLngtoa 

West  Vinttnla... 

Wtsconsln 

Wyoming 

Dlstrlrt  of 
Columbia 


Total 
estimated 

State 
aUotlMBU 


1974.  Ml.  81S 


IMA.fir.«63 


Auicrican  Samoa. 

C.'in.'U  Zone 

Ouam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


i7.oaa,«3o 

1.2U.1<« 

io,(no.iuo 

11.S30.044 
82.371.712 

io,»A«.goo 

8.&3H,014 

1.612.M5 

29.  420. 572 

23.014.114 

2.M7.6M 

4.520.0S8 

40.8aO.S«0 

27. 020,071 

17.001,351 

14.  ass.  347 

15.438.340 

23.417.607 

6.  fM.  024 
16.770.328 
18.187.303 
60.433.492 
24.359.448 
14. 178,434 
10.871,704 

5.277.658 

7. 330.  870 

1.217.006 

8.120.037 

26.614. 016 

8.288.778 

68,  Be.  340 

38.73X160 

6.400,000 

62,  TBI.  RA4 

14.404.466 

11.78a,14» 

S2. 831. 100 

S.a31.4»4 

U.  136,  617 

4.446.020 

10.300.443 

80.8M.333 

7.  241.  050 
X  184, 330 

23.088.306 
IH.  824, 122 

io.oei.xn 

22,600,082 
2,&7i43S 


Estimate  allotment 
baaeUoD — 


Rattmated 
expmdl- 

tUf*S, 
l06C»-63> 


Perfai*, 
uiawH 
leoiMi 


W7^MMwv*:.4Hi.(ai 


38f.62S.230 


4. 117.600 

486, 000 

3.630,000 

2.  731. 800 

«o.eoaooo 

4.630.880 

5,ioaooo 

1. 247.  OOO 
0.122.620 
6. 160, 000 
1.240.000 
l.»D,«80 

21. 860. 000 

10. 157. 600 
5.8.^2.000 
6,043.000 
3.080,000 
6.040,040 
1.614.000 
7.446.000 
0.037,500 

10. 102, 000 
8.480.000 
3.056,000 
7.440.000 
1.634.000 
XS88.000 
087,600 
1.076.030 

14.130.000 
2.340.700 

44,500.000 
7.470.000 
1.350.000 

20.008. 000 
4.388,500 
1472.70) 

10,8M.00O 
1.  SSI  000 
3.000,000 
1.307,800 
4.0a^800 

18.720.000 
2,277,400 
6S1.S00 
7.102.000 
7.756.000 
1680.000 
8.110,000 
876,500 


981,012,0) 


1. 278, 3e0(      1. 278. 300 


12,gOR,ui 

.a6M« 

7. 30^  3a 

8. 804, 134 

82.771,713 

^m,m 

%«i.«4 

17.4S8.3H 

l.TW.iH 

3.2SB.rs 

M.Ml6« 

17.77X171 

n,2»,3Sl 

0.a«0.3C7 

ii.4axs« 

17.377,557 
S.970.m 
0.334.  IB 

e.i2B.aa 

31,331,40 
U.8«7.6a 

ii.iiz.iM 

12.431.711 
3.643.UI 

4.7A1.87I 
220.491 

X064.MT 
11.284,«U 

6.038,QU 
S3, 648. 341 
21.3BXMI 

4.aaaoQ» 

31.8fQ.8M 

lalo^w 
7,aui^4« 

32.051.101 

10.006.417 

3,137.29 

14. 373.  to 

40.66im 

4,064,5M 

l.SSXRM 

16,aB6.M 

11.008.121 

7. 381. 303 

14.  480.  M 

1,507,025 


20.727 

436.773 

7.307,480 

301.183 


>  6,160 

*00,300 

1,514.240 

81,000 


•23.wr 

•345.473 

*  6, 709,210 
810,01 


•  "Kstlmatcs  of  School  Statistlea,  1063-03,"  Resewrh 
Division.  NEA.  Wanhinicton.  1).C. 

«  ■  StatL-itttt"  of  Stale  RtIkhjI  Systems,  1060-60"  (OE- 
J0020flO).  Offlpe  of  E.liiratlon,  Washln(rt<»n,  D.C 

>  I'er  capita  Income  Msumed  to  be  one-baU  of  national 
averanf  per  capita  iocume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  will  dedicate  a  few 
moments  of  his  busy  schedule  to  consider 
the  health  of  our  public  schoola.  In  this 
connection  I  believe  that  he  will  find 
HM.  5344  has  much  to  commend  it. 


THE  vcx:ational  education  act 

OF  1963 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  mj  remarki 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  include 
tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18  I  introduced  H.R.  4955,  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  As  I 
indicated  at  the  time,  8  out  of  10  of  our 

youngsters  oow  in  elementary  schools 
will  not  complete  4  years  of  college.  In 
our  changing  world  of  work  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  Jobs  are  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. More  and  more,  our  society  de- 
mands highly  skilled  and  well-trained  in- 
dividuals. If  our  public  schools  are  to 
meet  this  challenge,  our  long  established 
vocational  education  programs  must  be 
expanded  and  improved  and  increased 
Federal  aid  must  be  authorized  by  the 
Cortgress. 

Under  HH.  4955.  5  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  would  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental, 
development,  or  pilot  programs  devel- 
oped by  such  agencies  and  designed  to 
meet  the  special  vocational  education 
needs  of  youths,  particularly  youths  in 
economically  depressed  communities, 
who  have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or 
other  handicaps. 

The  remaining  $69,350,000  in  fiscal 
1964  would  be  allotted  among  the  States 
as  indicated  in  the  following  table.  Also 
shown  are  the  total  State  allotments 
during  their  first  4  years  of  operation  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963: 

Estimated  distribution  of  $69,350,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1964  and  of  $796400,000  for  fiscal 
year  1964  through  fiscal  year  1967,  under 
the  provisions  of  HJt.  4955.  "Title  I:  Voca- 
tional Education" 


Anciecate.    ITnlted 
Stat«s. 

SO  SUtes  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Alabama 

Alaika 

Ariiooa 

Arkanias 

California. 

Colondo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorjla 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana . ....... 

Iowa II". II""""! 

Kansas 

ICMitiMky 

LoulsiaBa 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaoaacbuaetU 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi.«issippl 

Missouri.. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahlre . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

.New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklaiioma mill. 

Orriton IJil. 

I'ennsylraala......  . 

Rhode  Island '. 

South  Carolina. 

.•^outh  Dakota 

TmneoBM ....il.II" 

Texas 

i.'uh y_] 

VjTmont .1 

VlrirtiUa._ : 

Washtnttoo 


Estimated  State  amounts 


Fiscal  year 
1064 


360,350.000 


67,626.022 


1, 780. 413 
00.727 

653.078 

073.  433 
4.430,800 

688.630 

636.688 

103.631 
1.066.163 
X  074. 037 

268,726 

311.802 
X  020, 186 
1. 777. 754 
1.083,112 

866.866 
1.687,231 
1,634,021 

43X714 
1,060.686 
1.604.346 
X  768.176 
1.327.448 
1.827.  I27s_ 
1,577.103 

276.878 

536.763 
74.604 

236.866 
1.668,667 

461.461 
4.S20.064 

XS34,aoe 

313.671 
X32S.452 
1.064.B30 

638.307 
4,016.728 

828.890 
1.464.247 

300.616 
1.870.068 
4. 201. 464 

414.040 

179.868 
l.a06.338 
1.011.744 


Fiscal  yearr 
1064-67 


$706,100,000 


776,330,008 


20, 641, 481 

1.144.811 

6.340.032 

11.174.477 

S0.Mft,471 

7.331.111 

7.306.302 

1. 188. 470 

22.568,880 

23,806.808 

3,084,827 

3, 580. 340 

33,62X124 

20,407,642 

1X433,532 

0,824,861 

18,220.642 

18,64X871 

4,067,320 

IX  16',  467 

18, 410. 300 

31,668.077 

16.238,370 

15.234.601 

18,104.278 

3,166,006 

6,150  266 

856.208 

X  710, 080 

10, 155.  383 

6. 182.  525 

40,706,400 

20,08X470 

3,000,771 

38,174.367 

IX  234. 813 

7.338.448 

46,108,837 

3,768.841 

16.808.753 

X  610. 772 

21. 58a  888 

4R.  23a  504 

4.753,066 

X  013. 120 

21.871.088 

11.614.307 


Estimated  dUtHlmtion  of  $69,350,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1964  and  of  $796.100fi00  for  fiscal 
year  1964  through  fiscal  year  1967.  under 
the  prwfi^ons  of  HJt.  49SS.  "Title  I:  Voca- 
tional Education" — Oontlnued 


Estimated  State  amounts 

Fiscal  year 
1964 

Fiscal  years 
1964-C7 

West  Virginia 

3810,421 

1,458.642 

130325 

186,411 

110554,440 

Wisconsin 

16,744.411 

Wyoming 

1,381,265 

District  of  Columbia 

X  130,800 

American  Samoa 

14,123 

16X124 

CimimI  Zone        ,  .    . 

Ouam              

4X813 

1,645,605 

20,537 

401,470 

Puerto  Kico 

18,880.644 

Vlrjjln  Islands 

235,754 

Note.— State  distributions  are  based  on  the  product 
of  (I)  the  Federal  allotment  percentages,  based  on  aver- 
age per  capita  income  or  1950,  1960,  and  1961  and  (2)  the 
State  population,  as  of  Apr.  1.  1060,  (a)  aged  15-10, 
(b)  aged  20-24,  (c)  aged  25-64.  plus  a  distribution  on  the 
basis  of  the  total  amount  received  by  the  State  under 
(o),  (6),  and  (c).  above.  The  Federal  allotment  per- 
centage is  SO  percent  for  Alaska  and  75  percent  (or  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Ouam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  tne  Virgin  Islands. 


MR.  Y.  FRANK  FREEMAN- 
MR.  HOLLYWOOD 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  becoiQe  hackneyed  and 
trite.  I  know,  to  speak  of  some  person 
being  honored  as  Mr.  This  or  Mr.  That. 
Overuse  has  made  this  cliche  almost 
threadbare  and  meaningless. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  use  it  today. 
For,  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  way  more 
adequate  or  more  genuine  to  describe  a 
man  who  is  being  honored  by  his  col- 
leagues at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Cali- 
fornia this  coming  Sunday  evening. 

He  is  Mr.  Y.  Frank  Freeman.  And  he 
is,  indeed,  Mr.  Hollywood. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Frank 
FYeeman.  whom  I  am  privileged  to  call 
my  friend,  has  stood  for  all  that  is  good, 
for  all  that  is  best,  in  the  American 
motion  picture  and  in  the  film  capital  of 
the  world — HoUjrwood. 

There  was  never  a  worthy  call  that 
Mr.  Freeman  has  not  answered.  There 
was  never  a  constructive  cause  that  Mr. 
Freeman  has  not  assisted.  There  was 
never  an  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  that  has  not  had  be- 
hind it  the  immeasurable  talents  of 
Frank  Freeman. 

So,  I  feel  it  is  wonderfully  fitting  that 
both  the  motion  picture  community  and 
the  Los  Angeles  community  should  be 
joining  in  this  dinner  to  celebrate  Mr. 
Freeman's  25  years  in  HoUjrwood. 

He  went  to  California  in  1938  as  vice 
president  in  charge  of  production  of 
Paramount  Studios.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
his  talents  that  many  of  the  pictures  pro- 
duced at  this  studio  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  their  contributions  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cinematographic  art. 

As  is  true  of  other  gifted  men,  Frank 
Freeman's  talents  were  ample  enough  to 
spread  to  many  other  activities.    Just  a 


bare  listing  will  give  you  an  idea  of  scope 
and  magnitude  of  his  interests. 

He  served  for  5  years  as  president  of 
the  Association  of  Motion  Picture  Pro- 
ducers, and  has  been  chairman  of  its 
board  since  1947.  He  has  also  contrib- 
uted importantly  to  these  organiza- 
tions: Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Los  Angeles  Welfare  Federation 
and  Community  Chest;  Los  Angeles 
chapter,  American  Red  Cross;  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Building  Fund ;  and  the  Los 
Angeles  World  Affairs  Council. 

From  1954  through  1961,  he  was 
deputy  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  San  Francisco, 
and  from  1943  to  1950  was  chairman  of 
the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  bank. 

He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Vniversity  of 
Southern  California,  and  for  my  friends 
from  Georgia,  I  want  to  recall  that  he 
was  bom  there  and  was  graduated  from 
Georgia  Tech. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  listing  his  accom- 
plishments but  I  want  to  turn  now  to 
say  a  word  about  Frank  Fre^nan  as  a 
human  being,  for  that  is  the  true  mark 
of  a  man — ^how  he  measures  up  as  an  in- 
dividual. 

It  is  diCBcult  to  do  more  than  suggest 
the  depth  and  the  breadth  and  the 
fervor  of  feeling  that  Frank  Freeman 
kindles.  But  this  feeling  will  be  under- 
stood by  anyone  who  knows  him. 

I  have  ssdd  that  Frank  Freeman  is  a 
shining  ssrmbol  of  the  best  in  Hollywood. 
To  me,  he  is  more  than  that.  He  sym- 
bolizes what  is  good  in  mankind.  Words 
such  as  "honorable"  and  "dependable." 
"charitable"  and  "faithful."  inevitably 
pop  into  mind  when  you  think  of  Frank 
Freeman. 

Are  these  not  the  human  qualities  that 
make  the  world  we  know,  our  world  of 
freedom  and  democracy,  better  beyond 
compare  than  the  world  where  these 
qualities  are  scorned  and  expunged? 

There  is  a  proverb  that  comes  to  mind 
as  I  think  of  Mr.  Freeman.  It  goes: 
"Life  is  not  a  vessel  to  be  drained,  but  a 
cup  to  be  filled." 

Certainly,  this  captures  the  guiding 
spirit  of  Frank  Freeman's  inspiring 
career. 


BLIND-AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Basing  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  \Uier^  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  MVfleman  from 
Oklahoma?  « 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  prohibit  residence  require- 
ments in  State  programs  of  aid  to  the 
blind  supported  by  Federal  participating 
funds. 

My  sponsorship  of  this  measure  is 
neither  a  courtesy  gesture,  nor  a  casual 
action  on  my  part.  Rather,  It  is  a  re- 
flection of  my  firmly  held  conviction  that 
residence  laws  in  blind-aid  programs  re- 
tard rehabilitative  opportunities  of  blind 
persons.  They  deny  to  blind  persons,  I 
believe,  the  chance  to  seek  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  a  better  life  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 
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Over  the  past  aeveral  yean,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  become  acqxiainted 
with  a  considerable  number  of  blind  men 
and  women.  Therefore,  in  speaking 
about  these  people  and  their  problems 
and  needs,  I  am  speaking  from  personal 
knowledge  when  I  state  with  all  the  em- 
phasis at  my  command,  that  there  is  no 
other  group  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  doing  more  to  help  themselves  than 
are  our  fellow  citiaens  who  are  without 
their  sight. 

Learning  of  their  aspirations,  becom- 
ing aware  of  their  courageous  efforts,  I 
have  worked  wltti  these  peofde  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  to  help  them.  I  have 
not  worked  for  them.  I  have  worked  with 
them,  to  help  them  as  they  have  worked 
and  tried  to  help  themselves. 

I  have  introduced  and  worked  for  the 
adoption  by  Congress,  of  bills  to  guar- 
antee to  blind  persons  their  right  to  or- 
ganize, to  protect  them  in  their  right  to 
join  organizations  of  their  own  choosing. 

I  have  introduced  and  worked  for  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  measures  to  give 
statutory  minimum  wage  protection,  not 
alone  to  blind  workers  in  sheltered  work- 
shops, but  to  all  physically  handicapped 
people  employed  in  such  places. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  but 
another  effort  by  me  to  help  blind  per- 
sons realize  the  goals  and  hopes  they 
have  so  often  expressed  to  me — the 
chance  to  live  on  the  basis  of  equality 
with  others,  to  work  as  others  do,  in  Jobs 
for  which  they  are  qiialifled  by  ability 
and  training;  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
not  in  a  sheltered,  protected  environ- 
ment, but  as  full  and  equal  competitors 
in  the  open  labor  market  of  oxir  econ- 
omy— supporting  themselves,  paying 
their  family  bills  from  their  labors. 

These  are  the  goals,  I  believe,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  blind  persons — and  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  goals  are  worthy  of  every  help 
that  we  can  give  that  they  may  be  ful- 
filled. 

My  bill  would  be  such  a  help — it  would 
serve  to  remove  laws  which  act  as  bar- 
riers to  block  the  way  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  would  seek  employment  for 
their  talents,  but  are  unable  to  find  such 
employment  in  their  home  State. 

If  such  a  person  Is  a  blind-aid  recipi- 
ent, however,  it  is  very  difficult,  in  fact, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  look  for 
work  in  another  State. 

Unable,  under  the  laws  of  many  States, 
to  qualify  for  assistance  if  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful in  finding  a^ob.  he  risks  possible 
starvation  by  going  to  a  new  State,  by 
venturing  to  improve  his  lot.  So,  many 
of  them  stay  where  they  are.  probably  on 

Sie  welfare  rolls  for  the  rest  of  their 
ves. 

This  is  the  problem:  A  blind-aid  re- 
cipient, receiving  a  monthly  subsistence 
grant  of  aid,  hardly  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  is  not  able  to  save  suf- 
ficient money  to  live  on  for  several  weeks, 
or  even  several  months,  in  another  State 
while  he  remains  there  looking  for  work. 
In  most  of  the  States,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  apply  for  and  receive  public  aid 
to  live  on  during  this  time  because  of 
his  inability  to  meet  the  residence  re- 
quirements, f 

If  he  does  risk  it,  if  he  does  go  to  an- 
other State  and  somehow  manage  to  live 


whUe  seeking  woiic.  and  ttien,  unsuoceac- 
ful  and  discouraged,  goea  back  to  his 
home  State — he  may  then  find,  if  he 
applies  for  blind-aid  In  his  home  State. 
that  he  no  longer  meets  the  residence 
'Requirements  In  his  home  State,  that  he 
has  forfeited  his  claim  upon  the  State  by 
leaving  it,  and  remaining  away,  even 
though  briefly. 

What  are  these  blind  people  to  do.  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  would  you  do  under  these 
circumstances?  The  answer,  of  course — 
many  of  these  people  stay  in  their  home 
States,  remain  on  relief  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  when  they  could  be  working,  when 
they  could  be  galnfuly  employed,  pay- 
ing their  own  way,  paying  taxes. 

I  believe  that  State  residence  laws  in 
blind-aid  programs  are  obstacles  to  re- 
habilitation and  becaiise  of  this,  they 
shoxild  be  prohibited. 

Time  and  time  again  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  determination  that  programs 
of  public  assistance  should  be  more  than 
subsistence  programs,  meeting  the  basic 
needs  of  people  in  want;  they  should 
also  serve  to  promote  the  restoration  of 
aid  recipients  to  lives  of  economic  in- 
dependence and  self-sufBciency. 

This.  I  think,  was  made  very  clear  in 
the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  when  self -care  and  self-sup- 
port were  made  purposes  of  the  federally 
supported  State  programs  of  aid. 

Again,  in  the  public  welfare  amend- 
ments adopted  by  Congress  last  year,  vig- 
orous endorsement  to  rehabilitation  in 
public  welfare  was  given,  and  specific 
statutory  steps  were  taken  to  implement 
the  earlier  asserted  self-care  and  self- 
support  purposes. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posal I  am  offering  today  to  prohibit 
State  residence  laws  in  blind-aid  pro- 
grams woiild.  I  believe,  encourage  and 
assist  many  blind  people,  now  aid  recip- 
ients, to  gain  employment  and  inde- 
pendence. 

These  laws  now  act  as  restraints  upon 
the  amt^tioiis  and  energetic. 

As  they  make  their  valiant  struggle  to 
achieve  full  and  equal  citizenship  in  our 
Nation's  Ufe.  these  residence  laws  act  as 
insiurmoimtable  roadblocks  in  their  way. 

I  believe  they  shoiild  be  removed. 

My  bill,  enacted  into  law.  would  re- 
move them. 

PACEM  IN  TERRIS — THE  COMPLETE 
TEXT  OP  THE  ENCYCLICAL  DE- 
LIVERED BY  POPE  JOHN  XXm 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Life 
magazine  in  its  April  26  edition  stated, 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Future  Is 
Ours — Pope  John."  as  follows: 

The  most  amazing  nfw  force  in  world 
affairs  U  that  simple,  friendly,  unpreten- 
tious man,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  age  81.  In 
1958  John  XXm  set  In  train  a  series  of 
events  which  have  since  moved  that  huge 
old   galleon,   the    Roman   Catholic    Ch\irch. 


back  Into  the  mainstream  of  world  hlsftia* 
and  have  profoundly  altered  the  sUboueS 
It  presents  to  mankind.  Ont  culminattoa 
of  these  events  Is  the  Bcume^cal  Couas^ 
Another  is  the  encyclical  "Paoem  In  TenV 
which  the  Pope  Issued  Just  before  Eastat 
He  choee  Maundy  Thursday  because  it  vaa 
the  day  on  which  Christ  said  to  His  du. 
clplee,  "Love  one  another."  The  Pope  aeefta 
nothing  leas  than  the  "unity  In  charity"  q( 
the  whole  human  family.  Christian  and  noo- 
Christian,  everybody  in  the  world. 

'•Pacem  In  Terrls"  was  the  flrst  encyclical 
ever  addressed  to  everybody  in  the  world. 
And  It  had  an  Impact  on  all  the  capitals  at 
the  world.  Including  lioecow.  It  behooves 
Americans  o<  aU  faiths  and  no  faith  to  on* 
clerstand  John's  reverberating  mrissju. 
"Pacem  in  Terrls"  Is  a  prodigious  effort  to  i«. 
late  the  beliefs  of  an  authoritarian  church, 
whose  faith  Is  bcued  on  events  of  nearly 
2.000  years  ago,  to  the  realities  of  modem 
Industn&l  society  and  the  Intellectual  cur- 
rents of  a  scientific  ag«. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  inspirint 
message  at  Boston  College  over  the  week- 
end, praised  the  encyclical.  Likewise, 
Mr.  Speaker,  editorial  writers  through- 
out the  world  have  been  praising  this 
courageous  statement  by  His  Holiness 
Pope  John  as  setting  the  tone  for  a 
new  approach  toward  the  solution  of 
the  world's  problems. 

I  Join  in  praising  this  profound  state- 
ment by  Pope  John  as  indeed  being  a 
document  which  men  of  all  faiths  and  all 
political  philosophies  can  use  as  a  basis 
toward  seeking  a  new  solution  to  the 
problems  which  beset  our  mid-20th  cen- 
tury world. 

Because  I  l^ow  scholars  all  over  tlie 
world  would  want  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  this  inspiring  message  in 
its  entirety  and  because  I  believe  this  en- 
cyclical should  become  a  permanent  rec- 
ord of  our  deliberations  on  this  subject, 
I  am  today  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my  own 
remarks  the  entire  encyclical  of  His 
Holiness  John  XXIII  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence Pope. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
apostolic  delegation  for  providing  me 
with  the  official  English  language  text 
of  his  holiness'  pronouncement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  encyclical  follows: 

Enctcucal  Lkttkb  or  His  HoLimss  JotBN 
XXm.  BT  Drvors  PaovmcifCK,  Pops  to  thi 

VkNCXABLC       BSOTHCaS,       THK       PSTaiAXCRS, 

PaiMATxa,  AscHBisHOPs,  Bishops,  and  Otr- 
^  Local  Okoinasies  ur  Pzacx  and  Com- 
MinnoN  WrrH  ths  Apostolic  Srs,  to  ths 

ClXXOT  AND  PAITHrTTI.  OP  THS  WHOLE  WORLD 

AND  TO  All  Mkm  op  Oooo  Will,  on  Estas- 

LISHIMO    UNTVKBSAL    PkaCK    IM    TKUTH.    JUS- 

Tics,  Chakitt,  and  Libkstt 

DmiODtJCTION    . 

Order  in  the  Universe 
Peace  on  earth,  which  men  of  every  era 
have  most  eagerly  yearned  for.  can  be  firm- 
ly established  only  If  the  order  laid  down 
by  Ood  be  dutifully  observed.  The  progreai 
0(f  learning  and  the  Inventions  of  technolo^ 
clearly  show  that,  both  In  living  things  and 
in  the  forces  of  nature,  an  astonishing  order 
reigns,  and  they  also  bear  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  man,  who  can  understand  that 
order  and  create  suitable  Instruments  to 
harness  those  forces  of  nature  and  use  them 
to  his  benefit. 

But  the  progress  of  science  and  the  inven- 
tions of  technology  show  above  all  the  infinite 
greatness  of  Ood,  who  created  the  iinlverae 
an(^man  himself.  He  created  all  things  out 
of  Aothlng.  pouring  into  them  the  abundance 


i^tt 


of  Bla  wiadooa  and  gnnrln— ,  ao  that  the  holy 
paalmlst  pralase  Ood  la  Uksaa  words:  "O  Liord 
our  Master,  the  majesty  ot  thif  name  fills  all 
the  earth.*  Tlaaiiliwa  b«  aaya:  "What  di- 
versity. Ixjrd.  In  Thy  enaturesl  What  wU- 
(Xom  has  drsalgnisd  th«m  aUr*  Ood  also 
crested  man  in  His  own  "image  and  lU^e- 
iMcs."  *  endowed  him  with  intelligence  and 
freedom,  and  made  him  lord  of  creation,  as 
the  same  pitslmlrt  declares  in  the  words: 
"Thou  has  placed  him  only  a  Uttle  below 
tbs  angels,  crowning  him  with  glory  and 
honor  and  bidding  him  rule  over  the  works 
of  Thy  hands.  Tliou  bast  put  all  under  his 
dominion."  • 

Order  <n  human  heingt 

How  strongly  does  the  tuirmoU  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  peoples  contrast  with  the 
perfect  order  of  the  unlverae.  It  Is  as  if  the 
relatlonsblpe  which  bind  them  together 
could  be  oontroUed  only  by  force.  But  the 
Creator  of  the  world  has  Imprinted  In  man's 
heart  an  order  which  his  conscience  reveals 
to  him  and  enjoins  him  to  obey:  This  shows 
thst  the  obligations  of  the  law  are  written 
m  their  hearts;  their  conscience  utters  its 
own  t»tlnl6ny.»  And  how  could  It  be  other- 
wise? Por  whatever  Ood  has  made  shows 
forth  HtB  infinite  wisdom,  and  It  is  mani- 
fested more  clearly  In  the  things  which  have 
greater  perfection.* 

But  fickleness  of  opinion  often  produces 
this  error,  that  many  think  that  the  rela- 
tionships between  men  and  states  can  be 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  forces  and 
Irrational  elements  of  the  universe,  whereas 
the  laws  governing  them  are  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  and  are  to  be  sought  elsewhere; 
namely,  where  the  Pather  of  all  things  wrote 
them;  that  is,  in  the  nature  of  man.  By 
these  laws  men  are  most  admirably  taught, 
flrst  of  all  how  they  should  conduct  their 
mutual  dealings  among  themselves,  then  how 
the  relstlonshlps  between  the  citizens  and 
the  public  authorities  of  each  state  should 
be  regulated,  then  how  states  should  deal 
with  one  another,  and  finally  how.  on  the 
one  hand  individual  men  and  states,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  community  of  all  peoples, 
should  act  toward  each  other,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  world  community  of  peoples 
being  urgently  demanded  today  by  the  re- 
quirements of  universal  common  good. 

PAST  I OaOKB  BKTWXXN  ICSN 

Every  man  it  a  peraon  wUh  righta  and  duties 
Plrst  of  all.  It  is  nee— sary  to  speak  of  the 
order  which  should  exist  between  men.  Any 
human  society.  If  it  Is  to  be  weU-ordered 
and  productive,  must  lay  down  as  a  fo\inda- 
tlon  this  principle,  namely,  that  every 
human  being  is  a  person,  that  is,  his  nature 
Is  endowed  with  inteU\geno«  and  free  wilL 
By  virtue  of  this,  he  hasrlghts  and  duties  of 
his  own.  fiowlng  directly  and  simultaneoualy 
from  his  very  nature,  which  are  therefore 
universal.  Inviolable,  and  inalienable.' 

If  we  look  upon  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person  in  the  light  of  divinely  revealed  truth, 
we  cannot  help  but  estaem  it  far  more 
highly:  for  men  are  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  by  grace  the  ohll- 
dren  and  friends  of  Ood  and  heirs  of  eternal 
glory, 

Mi0hU 

The  Right  to  Life  and  a  Worthy  Standard 

of  Living 

Beginning  o\ir  discussion  at  the  rights  of 
man.  we  see  that  every  man  has  the  right  to 

■  Psalma  8.  1. 

*  Psalms  103.  34. 
*Cf.  Oenesls  I.  ae. 

*  Psalms  8.  &-e. 
•RomansatlS. 
*Cf.  Psalms  18:8-11. 

'  Cf .  Pn  XII  NunUus  radiophonletis.  datus 
prld.  Nattv.  DMlXi.  ajano  IMa.  AJL8.  XXXV, 
1M3.  pp.  9-84;  et  loAinns  Xm  Bermo,  habt- 
tus  die  4  mensls  lanuarll  anno  1088.  AJkiS. 
LV.  1963.  pp.  88-81. 


life,  to  bodily  integrity,  and  to  the  means 
which  are  necessary  and  suitable  for  the 
proper  development  of  life;  these  are  pri- 
marily food,  clothing,  shelter,  rest,  medical 
care,  and  finaUy  the  necessary  social  services. 
Therefore  a  human  being  also  has  the  right 
to  security  In  cases  of  sickness,  inabiUty  to 
work,  widowhood,  old  age,  unemployment,  or 
in  any  other  case  In  which  he  is  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.* 

Rights   Pertaining   To    Moral   and    Cultural 
Values 

By  the  natural  law  every  human  being  has 
the  right  to  respect  for  his  person,  to  his 
good  reputation:  the  right  to  freedom  in 
searching  for  truth  and  in  expressing  and 
communicating  his  opinions,  and  in  pursuit 
of  art,  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  the 
moral  order  and  the  common  good;  and  he 
has  the  right  to  be  Informed  truthfully  about 
public  events. 

The  natural  law  also  gives  man  the  right 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  ciUture,  and 
therefore  the  right  to  a  basic  education  und 
to  technical  and  professional  training  in 
keeping  with  the  stage  of  educational  de- 
velopment in  the  country  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Every  effort  shoiUd  be  made  to  in- 
sure that  persons  be  enabled,  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  to  go  on  to  higher  studies,  so  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  they  may  occupy  posts  and 
take  on  responsibilities  In  human  society  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  gifts  and  the 
skills  they  have  acquired.* 

The    Right    To   Worship    Ood    According   to 
One's  Conscience 

Every  human  being  has  the  right  to  honor 
Ood  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  upright 
conscience,  and  therefore  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  privately  and  publicly.  Por.  as 
Lactantlus  so  clearly  taught:  "We  were  cre- 
ated for  the  ptu-poee  of  showing  to  the  Ood 
who  bore  us  the  submission  we  owe  Him,  of 
recognizing  Him  alone,  and  of  serving  Him. 
We  are  obliged  and  bound  by  this  duty  to 
Ood;  from  this  religion  itself  receives  its 
name."  "  And  on  this  point  our  predecessor 
of  immortal  memory,  Leo  XTTI.  declared: 
"This  genuine,  this  honorable  freedom  of  the 
sons  cf  Ood.  which  most  nobly  protects  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person.  Is  greater  than 
any  violence  or  injustice;  it  has  always  been 
sought  by  the  church,  and  always  most  dear 
to  her.  This  was  the  freedom  which  the 
apostles  claimed  with  Intrepid  constancy, 
which  the  apologists  defended  with  their 
writings,  and  which  the  martyrs  in  such 
numbers  consecrated  with  their  blood." 

The  Right  To  Choose  Preely  One's  State  of 
Ufe 

Human  beings  have  the  right  to  choose 
freely  the  state  of  life  which  they  prefer, 
and  therefore  the  right  to  set  up  a  family, 
with  equal  righta  and  duties  for  man  and 
woman,  and  also  the  right  to  follow  a  voca- 
tion to  the  priesthood  or  the  religious  life." 

The  family,  grounded  on  marriage  freely 
contracted,  monogamous  and  Indissoluble,  is 
and  must  be  considered  the  flrst  and  es- 
sential cell  of  human  society.  To  it  must 
be  given  every  consideration  of  an  economic, 
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•Cf.  Pn  XlUtt.  BncyoL  Dlvlnl  Redemp- 
toris,  AJlA.  XXIX.  1837.  p.  78;  et  Pn  XZI 
Nuntius  radiophonlcus,  datus  in  festo  Pente- 
costes.  die  1  mensls  lunli.  anno  1941,  AJi.3. 
XXXm.  1041,  pp.  195-206. 

*Cf.,PU  XII  Nuntls  radlophonlcus.  datus 
prld.  Nativ.  DJ* XC.  anno  1942,  AJV.8.  XXXV, 
1943.  pp.  9-24. 

"Dlvlnae  Instltutlones,  lib.  IV.  c.  28.  2; 
PL.  8.  635. 

"Lltt.  Encycl.  Libertas  praestantlsslmum, 
Acta  Leonls  Xm.  Vni,  1888,  pp.  287-238. 

"  Cf .  Pn  XII  Nuntius  radlophonlcus,  datus 
prld.  Natlv.  D.N.I.C.  anno  1942.  AJiS. 
XXXV.  1943.  pp.  9-24. 


social,  cultural  and  moral  nature  which  will 
strengthen  iU  stabiUty  and  facilitate  the 
fulfillment  of  Its  specific  mission. 

Parents,  however,  have  a  prior  right  in  the 
support  and  education  of  their  children." 

Economic  Rights 

Human  beings  have  the  natural  right  to 
free  Initiative  in  the  economic  field,  and  the 
right  to  work." 

Indlssolubly  linked  with  those  righta  U 
the  right  to  working  conditions  in  which 
physical  health  is  not  endangered,  morals 
are  safeguarded,  and  young  peoples  normal 
development  is  not  impaired.  Women  have 
the  right  to  working  conditions  in  accordance 
with  their  requirements  and  their  duties  as 
wives  and  mothers.** 

Prom  the  dignity  of  the  human  person, 
there  also  artsea  the  right  to  carry  on 
economic  activities  according  to  the  degree 
of  responsibUlty  of  which  one  Is  capable.^* 
Furthermore — and  this  mtist  be  specially  em- 
phasized— there  is  the  right  to  a  working 
wage,  determined  according  to  criterions  of 
Justice,  and  sufllclent,  therefore,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  available  resources,  to  give  the 
worker  and  his  famUy  a  standard  of  living 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person.  In  this  regard,  our  predecessor  Pliu 
XII  said :  "To  the  personal  duty  to  work 
imposed  by  nature,  there  corresponds  and 
foUows  the  natural  right  of  each  individual 
to  make  of  his  work  the  means  to  provide 
for  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  children; 
so  profoundly  Is  the  empire  of  nature  or- 
dained for  the  preservation  of  man."  "  The 
right  to  private  property,  even  of  productive 
goods,  also  derives  from  the  nature  of  man. 
This  right,  as  we  have  elsewhere  declared. 
Is  a  suitable  means  for  safeguarding  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person  and  for  the 
exercise  of  responsibility  in  all  fields;  It 
strengthens  and  gives  serenity  to  family  life, 
thereby  increasing  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  state.'" 

However,  it  is  opportune  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  social  duty  essentially  inherent  in 
the  right  of  private  property." 

The  Right  of  Meeting  and  Association 

From  the  fact  that  human  beings  are  by 
nature  social,  there  arises  the  right  of  assem- 
bly and  association.  They  have  also  the  right 
to  give  the  societies  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers the  form  they  consider  most  suitable  for 
the  aim  they  have  in  view,  and  to  act  within 
such  societies  on  their  own  Initiative  and 
on  their  responsibility  in  order  to  achieve 
their  desired  objectives.* 

We  ourselves  stated  in  the  encyclical  "ma- 
ter et  Maglstra"  that,  for  the  achievement  of 
ends  which  Individual  human  beings  cannot 
attain  except  by  association,  it  la  necessary 
and  indispensable  to  set  up  a  great  variety 
of  such  intermediate  groups  and  aocieties  in 


'>Cf.  Pn  XI  Lltt.  Kncycl.  Castl  Connubli, 
A.AS.  XXn,  1930,  pp.  539-592;  et  Pn  XII 
Nuntixu  radiophonlcua.  datus  prld.  Natlv. 
D.  N  I.  C.  anno  1942.  A.A.S.  XXXV.  1943. 
pp.  9-24. 

>*  Cf .  Pn  xn  Nuntius  radlophonlcus.  datus 
in  festo  Pentecostes,  die  1  mensls  lunU  anno 
1941.  A.A.8.  XXXm.  1941.  p.  201. 

"Cf.  LioNns  xm  Lltt.  Encycl.  Rerum 
Novarom.  Acta  Leonls  XTTT.  XI,  1891,  pp. 
128-129.  

-  Ct.  loAiTNTS  XXm  Lltt.  Encycl.  Mater  et 
Maglstra.  A.A.8.  Lm,  1961.  p.  422. 

"  Cf .  Ntmtlus  radlophonlcus,  datus  In  festo 
Pentecostes.  die  1  mensls  lunll  anno  1041, 

AJSS.  XXXni.  1941.  p.  201. 

"Utt.  Encycl.  Mater  et  Maglstra.  A.A.S. 
Lm,  1961.  p.  428. 

"  Cf .  Ibid.,  p.  430. 

"Cf.  Leonls  XUL  Kncyd.  Renun  No- 
varum.  Acta  Leonls  XITT.  XI.  1801.  pp.  134- 
142;  Pil  XI  Lltt.  Encycl.  Quadrageslmo 
Anno.  A.AJS.  XXm.  1831.  pp.  199-800:  et  PU 
xn  Eplst.  Encycl.  Sertum  laetltlae,  A.A.S. 
XXXI,  1939.  pp.  635-644. 
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order  to  giiarsntee  for  the  human  person  a 
Bufflclent  sphere  of  free<lom  and  respondhll- 
lty« 

The  Right  To  Xmlgrate  and  Immlgrat* 
Every  human  being  haa  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  movement  and  of  residence  within 
the  confines  of  his  own  country;  and,  when 
there  are  Juat  reasons  for  It,  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  other  countries  cmd  take  up  residence 
there."  The  fact  that  one  Is  a  cltlaen  of  a 
particular  State  does  not  detract  In  any  way 
from  his  membership  of  the  human  family 
as  a  whole,  nor  from  his  citizenship  of  the 
world  community. 

Political  Rights 

The  dignity  of  the  human  person  involves 
the  right  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  and  to  contribute  one's  part  to  the 
ccunmon  good  of  the  citizens.  For.  as  our 
predeceasor  of  happy  memory.  Plus  XII. 
pointed  out:  "The  human  individual,  far 
from  being  an  object  and,  as  it  were,  a  mere- 
ly passive  element  in  the  social  order.  Is  in 
fact,  must  be  and  must  continue  to  be.  its 
subject,  its  foundation  and  its  end."  " 

The  himian  person  is  also  entitled  to  a 
Juridical  protection  of  his  rights,  a  protec- 
tion that  should  be  elllcacloxis,  impartial, 
and  inspired  by  the  true  norms  of  Justice. 

As  our  predecessor  Pixia  XII  teaches:  "That 
perpetual  privilege  proper  to  man,  by  which 
every  individual  has  a  claim  to  the  protec- 
tion of  his  rights,  and  by  which  there  is 
assigned  to  each  a  definite  and  particular 
sphere  of  rights,  immune  from  all  arbitrary 
attacks,  1«  the  logical  consequence  of  tfie 
order  of  Justice  wUled  by  God."" 

Duties 

Rights  and  Duties  Necessarily  Linked  In  the 

One  Person 

The  natural  rights  with  which  we  have 
been  dealing  are.  however,  inseparably  con- 
nected. In  the  very  person  who  is  their  sub- 
ject, with  Just  as  many  respective  duties;  and 
rights  as  well  as  duties  find  their  source, 
their  sustenance  and  their  inviolability  In 
the  natural  law  which  grants  or  enjoins 
them. 

For  example,  the  right  of  every  man  to 
life  Is  correlative  with  the  duty  to  preserve 
It;  his  right  to  a  decent  standard  of  living 
with  the  duty  of  living  It  becomingly;  and 
his  right  to  investigate  the  truth  freely,  with 
the  duty  of  seeking  it  and  of  possessing  it 
ever  more  completely  and  profoundly. 

Reciprocity  of  Rights  and  Duties  Between 
Persons 
Once  this  la  admitted,  it  is  also  clear  that 
In  htmian  society  to  one  man's  right  there 
corresponds  a  duty  in  all  other  persons:  the 
duty:  namely,  of  acknowledging  and  respect- 
ing the  right  in  question.  For  every  funda- 
mental hxmian  right  draws  its  indestructible 
moral  force  from  the  natival  law,  which  in 
granting  it  impoaee  a  corresponding  obliga- 
tion. Those,  therefore,  who  claim  their  own 
rights,  yet  altogether  forget  or  neglect  to 
carry  out  their  respective  duties,  are  people 
who  build  with  one  hand  and  destroy  with 
the  other. 

Mutual  Collaboration 
Since  men  are  social  by  nature  they  are 
meant  to  live  with  others  and  to  work  for 
one  another's  welfare.  A  well-ordered  hu- 
man society  requires  that  men  recognise 
and  observe  their  mutual  rights  and  duties. 
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"  Cf .  A.AJB.  Lin.  IMl.  p.  430. 

*=  Cf .  Pll  Nuntlus  radlophonlcus,  datus  prld. 
Natlv.  D.  N.  I.  C.  anno  1962,  A-AjS.  XLV,  1963. 
pp.  3S-M. 

'  Of.  Ifuntlus  radlophonlcus.  datus  prid. 
Natlv.  D.  N.  I.  C.  anno  1944,  AJiB.  XXXVU, 
1945.  p.  12. 

**Cf.  Nuntlus  radlophonlcus,  datus  prld. 
Natlv.  DJ»J.C.  anno  1942  AJi3.  XXXV, 
1943.  p.  21. 


It  also  demands  that  each  contribute  gen- 
erously to  the  establishment  of  a  civic  order 
In  which  rights  and  duties  are  progressively 
more  sincerely  and  effectiv^y  acknowledged 
and  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  enough,  for  example,  to  acknowl- 
edge and  respect  every  man's  right  to  the 
means  of  subsistence:  one  must  also  strive 
to  obtain  that  he  actually  has  enough  in  the 
way  of  food  and  nourishment. 

The  society  of  men  m\ut  not  only  be  or- 
ganized but  must  also  provide  them  with 
abimdant  resources.  This  certainly  requires 
that  they  observe  and  recognize  their  mu- 
txial  rlghU  and  duties;  it  also  requires  that 
they  collaborate  together  in  the  many  enter- 
prises that  modem  civilization  either  allows 
or  encoxirages  or  even  demands. 

An  Attitude  of  Responsibility 
The  dignity  of  the  human  person  also  re- 
quires that  every  man  enjoy  the  right  to  act 
freely  and  responsibly.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  in  social  relations  man  should  ex- 
ercise his  rights,  fulfill  his  obligations  and. 
in  the  coimtless  forms  of  collaboration  with 
others,  act  chiefly  on  his  own  responsibility 
and  initiative.  This  is  to  be  done  in  such 
a  way  that  each  one  acta  on  his  own  decision, 
of  set  purpose  and  from  a  consciousness  of 
his  obligation,  without  being  moved  by  force 
or  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  exter- 
nally. For  any  hiunan  society  that  Is  estab- 
lished on  relations  of  force  miist  be  regarded 
as  inhximan.  Inasmuch  as  the  personality 
of  its  members  la  repressed  or  restricted, 
when  in  fact  they  should  be  provided  with 
appropriate  incentives  and  means  for  devel- 
oping  and   perfecting   themselves. 

Social  Life  in  Truth,  Justice,  Charity,  and 
Freedom 
A  political  society  is  to  be  considered  well- 
ordered,  beneficial  and  In  keeping  with  hu- 
man dignity  If  It  Is  grounded  on  truth.  As 
the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  us:  "Away  with 
falsehood  then;  let  everyone  speak  out  the 
truth  to  his  neighbour:  membership  of  the 
body  binds  us  to  one  another."*  This  de- 
mands that  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  be 
sincerely  recognized.  Furthermore,  human 
society  will  be  such  as  we  have  Just  described 
it.  if  the  citizens,  guided  by  Justice,  apply 
themselves  seriously  to  respecting  the  rlghU 
of  others  and  discharging  their  own  duties; 
if  they  are  moved  by  such  fervour  of  charity 
as  to  make  their  own  the  needs  of  others  and 
share  with  others  their  own  goods:  If,  finally, 
they  work  for  a  progressive  closer  fellowship 
in  the  world  of  spiritvial  values.  Hunum 
society  is  realized  in  fredeom,  that  is  to  say, 
in  ways  and  means  in  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity of  its  citizens,  who  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  actions,  precisely  because 
they  are  by  nature  rational  beings. 

Human  society,  venerable  brothers  and  be- 
loved children,  ought  to  be  regarded  above 
all  as  a  spirt tiial  reality:  in  which  men  com- 
mimicate  Icnowledge  to  each  other  in  the 
light  of  truth;  In  which  they  can  enjoy  their 
rights  and  fulfill  their  duties,  and  are  In- 
spired to  strtve  for  moral  good.  Society 
should  enable  men  to  share  In  and  enjoy 
every  legitimate  expression  of  beauty,  and 
encourage  them  constantly  to  pass  on  to 
others  all  that  is  best  in  themselves,  while 
they  strive  to  make  their  own  the  spiritual 
achievements  of  others.  These  are  the  spir- 
itual values  which  continually  give  llfs  and 
basic  orientation  to  cultural  ezprssslona,  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions,  political 
movements  and  forms,  laws,  and  all  other 
structures  by  which  society  is  outwardly  es- 
tablished and  constantly  developed. 
God  and  the  Moral  Order 

The  order  which  prevails  in  society  is  by 
nature  moral.  Grounded  as  It  Is  In  truth,  it 
must  function  according  to  the  norms  of 
Justice,  it  should  be  inspired  and  perfected 


by  mutual  love,  and  flnaUy  it  should  b* 
brought  to  an  evermore  refined  and  humaZ 
balance  in  freedom.  -««q 

Now  an  order  of  this  kind,  whose  prindnl^ 
are  universal,  absolute  and  unchangeabiT 
has  its  ultimate  source  In  the  one  true  Ood' 
Who  U  personal  and  transcends  human  na" 
ture.  Inasmuch  as  God  U  the  first  truth 
and  the  highest  good.  He  alone  is  that  deeo- 
est  source  from  which  human  society  ^^ 
draw  lU  vitality,  if  that  society  U  to  be  w«u 
ordered,  beneficial,  and  in  ^-eping  with  hu. 
man  dignity.**  As  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  sayi* 
"Human  reason  is  the  norm  of  the  human 
will,  according  to  which  Its  goodness  is  meas- 
ured, because  reason  derives  from  the  eterosi 
law  which  Is  the  divine  reason  itself,  it  ig 
evident  then  that  the  goodness  of  the  humsn 
will  depends  much  more  on  the  eternal  u« 
than  on  human  reason." 

Characteristics  of  the  Present  Day 

Cior  age  has  three  distinctive  character- 
istics. 

First  of  all,  the  working  classes  have  gradu- 
ally gained  ground  in  economic  and  public 
affairs.  They  began  by  claiming  their  rights 
in  the  socioeconomic  sphere;  they  extended 
their  action  then  to  claims  on  the  political 
level:  and  finally  applied  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  benefits  of  a  more  refined 
culture.  Today,  therefore,  workers  all  over 
the  world  refuse  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
Irrational  objects  without  freedom,  to  be 
used  at  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  other* 
They  insist  that  they  be  always  regarded  as 
men  with  a  share  in  every  sector  of  human 
society:  in  t^e  social  and  economic  sphere, 
in  the  fields  of  learning  and  c\iltiu-e,  and  in 
public  life. 

Secondly,  it  is  obvious  to  everyone  that 
women  are  now  taking  a  part  in  public  life. 
This  Is  happening  more  rapidly  perhaps  in 
nations  of  Christian  civilization,  and,  more 
slowly  but  broadly,  among  peoples  who  have 
inherited  other  traditions  or  cultures.  Since 
women  are  becoming  ever  more  conscious  of 
their  human  dignity,  they  will  not  tolerate 
b^lng  treated  as  mere  matertal  instrumenu. 
but  demand  rights  befitting  a  human  person 
both  in  domestic  and  in  public  life. 

Finally,  the  modern  world,  as  compared 
with  the  recent  past,  has  taken  on  an  en- 
tirely new  appearance  in  the  field  of  social 
and  political  life.  For  since  all  nations  have 
either  achieved  or  are  on  the  way  to  achiev- 
ing Independence,  there  will  soon  no  longer 
exist  a  world  divided  into  nations  that  rule 
others  and  nations  that  are  subject  to  others. 

Men  all  over  the  world  have  today— or 
will  soon  have — the  rank  of  citizens  In  in- 
dependent nations.  No  one  wants  to  feel 
subject  to  political  powers  located  ouUide  his 
own  country  or  ethnical  group.  Thus,  in 
very  many  human  beings,  the  Infertortty 
complex  which  endured  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  Is  disappearing,  while  In 
others  there  is  an  attenuation  and  gradual 
fading  of  the  corresponding  supertortty  com- 
plex which  had  its  roots  In  socUI -economic 
prtvUeges.  sex.  or  poUUcal  standing. 

On  the  contrary,  the  conviction  that  all 
men  are  equal  by  reason  of  their  natural 
dignity  has  been  generally  accepted.  Hence 
racial  discrimination  can  no  longer  be  jus- 
tified, at  least  doctrlnaUy  or  In  theory.  And 
this  is  of  fundamental  importance  and  sig- 
nificance for  the  formation  of  human  society 
acccfftllng  to  those  principles  which  we  have 
outlined  above.  For,  If  a  man  becomes  con- 
scious of  his  rights,  he  must  become  equally 
aware  of  his  duties.  Thus  he  who  possessss 
certain  rlghU  has  likewise  the  duty  to  claim 
those  rights  as  marks  of  his  dignity,  whlls 
all  others  have  the  obligation  to  acknowl- 
edge those  rights  and  respect  them. 
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When  the  relations  of  hvunan  society  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  rights  and  duties,  men 
become  conscious  of  spiritual  values,  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  significance  at  truth, 
justice,  charity,  and  freedom,  and  beoonae 
deeply  aware  that  they  belong  to  this  world 
of  values.  Moreover,  when  moved  by  such 
concerns,  they  are  brought  to  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God  who  Is  personal  and 
transcendent,  and  thus  they  make  the  ties 
that  bind  them  to  God  the  solid  foundations 
snd  supreme  criterion  of  their  lives,  both  of 
that  life  which  they  live  interiorly  in  the 
depths  of  their  own  souls  and  of  that  in 
which  they  are  united  to  other  men  in  so- 
ciety. 

PAST   It — KZLATIONS    BZTWKZX    tNDIVXDUaU   AMD 
THX  PUBUC  ADTHOarnXS  WTTBU*  A  SIMCUC  STATE 

Neeesaitjf  and  divine  origin  of  authority 

Human  society  can  be  neither  well  ordered 
nor  prosperous  unless  It  has  some  people 
invested  with  legitimate  authority  to  pre- 
MTvs  its  institutions  and  to  devote  them- 
selves as  far  as  is  necessary  to  work  and  care 
for  the  good  of  all.  These  however  derive 
their  authority  from  God,  as  St.  Paul  teaches 
In  the  words,  "Authority  comes  from  God 
alons."  **  These  words  of  St.  Paul  are  ex- 
plained thiu  by  St.  John  Chrysostom:  "What 
sre  you  sayingT  Is  every  ruler  appointed  by 
God?  I  do  not  aay  that,  he  replies,  for  I  am 
not  dealing  now  with  individual  r\ilers,  but 
with  authority  itself.  What  I  aay  is,  that  it 
is  the  divine  wisdom  and  not  mere  chance, 
that  has  ordained  that  there  should  be  gov- 
ernment, that  some  should  command  and 
others  obey." "  Moreover,  aince  God  made 
men  social  by  nature,  and  since  no  society 
can  hold  together  unless  some  one  be  over 
all.  directing  all  to  strive  earnestly  for  the 
common  good,  every  clvlliBed  conununity 
must  have  a  ruling  authority,  and  this  au- 
thority, no  less  than  society  itself,  has  its 
source  in  nature,  and  has,  consequently.  God 
for  its  author.** 

But  authority  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  force  lacking  all  control.  Indeed,  aince 
It  Is  the  power  to  command  according  to 
right  reason,  authority  must  derive  its  obli- 
gatory force  from  the  moral  order,  which 
In  turn  has  God  for  Its  first  source  hUd  final 
end.  Wherefore  our  predecessor  of  happy 
memory.  Pius  xn.  said:  "That  same  abaolute 
order  of  beings  and  their  ends  which  pre- 
sents man  as  an  autonomous  person,  that 
is,  as  the  subject  of  inviolable  duties  and 
rights,  and  as  at  once  the  basis  of  society 
and  the-- purpose  for  which  It  exists,  also 
Includes  the  state  as  a  necessary  society  in- 
vested  with  the  authority  without  which  it 
could  not  oome  into  being  or  live.  •  •  •  And 
since  this  absolute  order,  as  we  learn  from 
sound  reason,  especially  from  the  Christian 
faith,  can  have  no  origin  save  in  a  personal 
God  who  Is  otir  Cteatar,  It  foUows  that  the 
dignity  of  the  state's  authority  is  dus  to 
Its  sharing  to  soma  extent  In  the  autliortty 
of  God  Himself." 

Where  the  clvU  authority  uses  aa  lU  only 
or  its  chief  means  eitbar  threats  and  fear  at 
pimlshment  or  promises  of  rewards.  It  can- 
not effectively  move  men  to  promote  the 
common  good  of  all.  Kven  if  it  did  so  move 
them,  this  would  be  altogether  opposed  to 
Uielr  dignity  as  men.  endowed  with  reason 
and  free  wiU.  As  authority  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  moral  force,  it  follows  that  dvll 
authority  must  appeal  primarily  to  the  ooo- 
■clence  of  individual  citizens,  that  is.  to  each 


"Rom.  13:  1-8. 

■In  Iput.  ad  Bom.  o.  18,  w.  1-2.  homll. 
xxiu:  PG.  eo.  61ft. 

-  Leonls  xraKpist.  Sncyd.  Znunortale  Del, 
Acta  Leonls  xm.  V,  IStS,  p.  120. 

"Cf.  Nuntlus  rmdlophonlcxis.  datus  prld. 
Natlv.  D.  H.  I.  O.  anno  1944,  KJlS.  XXXVn. 
1945,  p.  If. 


one's  duty  to  collaborate  readily  for  the 
common  good  of  all.  Since  by  natiire  all 
men  are  equal  In  human  dignity,  it  follows 
that  no  one  may  tw  ooeroed  to  peifoim  In- 
ferior acta.  That  Is  in  the  power  of  God 
alone,  who  sees  and  judges  the  hidden  de- 
signs of  men's  hearts.  Those  therefore  who 
have  authority  in  the  state  may  oblige  men 
in  conscience  oQly  if  their  authority  is  In- 
trlnslcaUy  reUted  with  ths  authority  of 
God  and  shares  in  It.** 

By  this  principle  the  dignity  of  the  citi- 
zens Is  protected.  When,  in  fact,  men  obey 
their  rulers,  it  is  not  at  all  as  men  that  they 
obey  them,  but  through  their  obedience  it 
is  God.  the  provident  Creator  of  all  things. 
Whom  they  reverence,  since  He  has  decreed 
that  men's  dealings  with  one  another  should 
be  regulated  by  an  order  which  He  Himself 
has  established.  Moreover,  in  showing  this 
due  reverence  to  God,  men  not  only  do  not 
debase  themselves  but  rather  perfect  and  en- 
noble themselves.  For  "to  serve  God  is  to 
rule."  *• 

Since  the  right  to  command  is  required  by 
the  moral  order  and  has  Its  source  In  God. 
it  follows  that,  if  civil  authorities  legislate 
for  or  aUow  anything  that  is  contrary  to 
that  order  and  therefore  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God.  neither  the  laws  made  nor  the  au- 
thoriisatlons  granted  can  be  binding  on  the 
consciences  of  the  citizens,  since  God  has 
more  right  to  be  obeyed  than  men.*'  Other- 
wise, authority  breaks  down  completely  and 
results  in  shameful  abuse.  As  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  teaches:  "Human  law  has  the  true 
nature  of  law  only  insofar  as  it  corresponds 
to  right  reason,  and  therefore  is  derived 
from  the  eternal  law.  Insofar  as  it  falls 
short  of  right  reason,  a  law  la  said  to  l>e  a 
wicked  law;  and  so  on,  lacking  the  true  na- 
ture of  law,  it  is  rather  a  lOnd  of  violence."  *■ 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  be- 
cause authority  comes  from  God.  that  there- 
fore men  have  no  right  to  choose  those  who 
are  to  rule  the  state,  to  decide  the  form  of 
government,  and  to  determine  both  the  way 
in  which  authority  is  to  be  exercised  and 
its  limits.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  doc- 
trine which  we  have  set  forth  is  fully  con- 
sonant with  any  truly  democratic  regime.** 

Attainment  of  the  Common  Good  Is  the 
Purpose  of  the  Public  Authority 

Individual  citizens  and  Intermediate 
groups  are  obliged  to  make  their  specific 
contributions  to  the  common  welfare.  One 
of  the  chief  consequences  of  this  Is  that 
they  must  bring  their  own  Interests  into 
harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  community, 
and  must  dlsix>se  of  their  goods  and  their 
services  as  civil  authorities  have  prescribed. 
In  accord  with  the  norms  of  Jvistice,  in  due 
form,  and  within  the  limits  of  their  com- 
petence. This  they  must  do  by  means  of 
formally  perfect  actions,  the  content  of 
which  must  be  morally  good,  or  at  least 
capable  of  being  directed  toward  good. 

Indeed  aince  the  whole  reason  for  the 
existence  of  civil  authorities  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  common  good,  it  is  clearly  neces- 
sary that.  In  pursuing  this  objective,  they 
should  respect  its  essential  elements,   and 


"  Cf.  Leonls  xm  Kpist.  Encycl.  Diuttirnum 
iliud.  Acta  Lsonis  XTTT,  II,  1881.  p.  274. 

•■  Cf .  Ibid.,  p.  278;  et  eiusdem  Leonls  Xin 
Eplst.  Encycl.  Immortale  Del,  Acta  Leonls 
xm.  V.  1886,  p.  130. 

**  Act.  6.  29. 

■  Summa  Theol.,  I»-ll»».  q.  93.  a.  3  ad  2""" : 
cf .  Pll  xn  Nuntlus  radlophonlcus.  dated  prld. 
Natlv.  D.NJ.C.  anno  1944,  KJiS.  XXXVn, 
I94S,  pp.  B-23. 

■•Cf  Leonls  Xm  Kpist.  Kncycl.  Diutum- 
um  lllud.  Acta  Leonls  xm,  n.  1881,  pp.  271- 
272;  et  Pll  xn  NunUxis  radlophonlcus,  datus 
prld.  Natlv.  D.NJ.C.  anno  1944.  AAjS. 
XXXVm,  1946,  pp.  6-23. 


at  the  same  time  coaform  their  laws  to  the 
needs  of  a  given  hiatorleal  slttiation." 

Essentials  of  the  Common  Good 

Assiiredly.  the  ethnic  characteristics  of  the 
various  human  groups  are  to  be  respected  as 
constituent  elements  of  the  conuuon  good,** 
but  these  values  and  characteriatics  by  no 
means  exhaust  the  content  of  the  conunon 
good.  For  the  conunon  good  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  human  nature.  It  can  never 
exist  fully  and  completely  unless,  its  intimate 
good  is  intimately  bound  up  with  hximan 
nattu-e  and  realization  being  what  they  are, 
the  hiunan  person  is  taken  into  account." 

In  the  second  place,  the  very  nature  of  the 
common  good  requires  that  all  members  of 
the  political  community  be  entitled  to  share 
in  it,  although  in  different  ways  according  to 
each  one's  tasks,  merits  and  circumstances. 
For  this  reason,  every  dvll  authority  must 
take  (Mtins  to  promote  the  common  good  of 
all,  without  preference  for  any  single  citizen 
or  civic  group.  As  our  predecessor  of  Im- 
mc»-tal  memory,  Leo  xm,  has  said:  "The 
civil  power  must  not  serve  the  advantage  of 
any  one  individual,  or  of  some  few  persons. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  established  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all."  ••  Considerations  of  Justice 
and  equity,  however,  can  at  times  demand 
that  those  involved  In  civil  government  give 
more  attention  to  the  less  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  since  they  are  less 
able  to  defend  their  rights  and  to  assert  their 
legitimate  claims." 

In  this  context,  we  Judge  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  common 
good  touches  the  whole  man.  the  needs  both 
of  hU  body  and  of  his  soul.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  civil  authorities  mvist  undertake  to 
effect  the  common  good  by  ways  and  means 
that  are  proper  to  them;  that  Is,  while  re- 
specting the  hierarchy  of  values,  they  should 
promote  simultaneously  both  the  material 
and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  citizens.^ 

These  principles  are  clearly  contained  In 
the  doctrine  stated  In  Our  Encyclical,  "Mater 
et  Maglstra,"  where  we  emphasized  that  the 
conunon  good  of  all  embraces  the  sum  total 
of  those  condtions  of  social  living  whereby 
men  are  enabled  to  achieve  their  own  in- 
tegral perfection  more  fully  and  more  easily.** 

Men,  however,  composed  as  they  are  of 
bodies  and  Immortal  souls,  can  never  in  this 
mortal  life  succeed  in  satisfying  all  their 
needs  or  In  attaining  perfect  happiness. 
Therefore  all  efforts  made  to  promote  the 
conunon  good,  far  from  endangering  the 
eternal  salvation  of  men,  ought  rather  to 
serve  to  promote  it.** 

Responsibilities  of  the  Public  AuthOTlty,  and 
Rights    and    Duties    of    Individuals 

It  is  agreed  that  in  our  time  the  common 
good  is  chiefly  guaranteed  when  personal 
rights  and  duties  are  nuilntalned.  The  chief 
concern  of  civil  authorities  must  therefore 


"  Cf .  Pll  XII  Nuntlus  radlophonlcus,  datus 
prld.  Natlv.  D.N  .I.e.  anno  1942.  AAJS.  XXXV, 
1943.  p.  13;  et  Leonls  Xin  Bpist.  Encycl.  Im- 
mortale Dei.  Acta  Leonls  xm,  V.  1886,  p, 
120. 

■*  Cf .  Pll  xn  Lltt.  Kncyd.  Svuiuni  Pontifl- 
catiis,  AAJS.      XXXI.   1939,  pp.  412-463. 

••Cf.  PU  XI  Lltt.  Encyd.  Mit  brennender 
Sorge,  AA.8.  XXIX.  1937.  p.  169;  et  Lltt. 
Encycl.  Dlvinl  Redemptoris,  KAS.  XXIX, 
1937,  pp. 66-106. 

«<>  Eplst.  Kncycl.  Immortale  Dei,  Acta  Leonls 
XnL  V.  1886,  p.  121^ 

« Cf ,  Leonls  xm  Lltt.  Encycl.  Rerum 
Novarum,  Acta  Leonls  xm,  XI,  1891,  pp. 
133-134. 

**  Cf .  Pll  xn  Lltt.  Kncycl.  Summl  Pontlflca- 
tus,  AA.S.  XXXI,  1939,  p.  433. 

•*  A.A.S.  Lm,  1961.  p.  19. 

**  Cf .  Pll  XI  Lltt.  Encycl.  Quadrageslmo 
Anno,  A.A.S.  XXm,  1981.  p.  218. 
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be  to  insure  that  tbeee  rights  are  acknowl- 
edged, respected,  ooordlnated  with  other 
rights,  defended  and  promoted,  so  that  In 
this  way  each  one  may  more  easily  carry  out 
his  duties.  For  "to  safeguard  the  InTlolable 
rights  of  the  human  person,  and  to  facilitate 
the  fulfillment  of  his  duties,  should  be  the 
essential  ofBce  of  erery  public  authority."' 
This  means  that.  If  any  government  does 
not  acknowledge  the  rights  of  man  or  violates 
them,  it  not  only  falls  In  Its  duty,  but  Its 
orders  completely  lack   Jiuidlcal   force." 

Reconciliation  and  Protection  of  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Individuals 

One  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  civil 
authorities,  therefore.  Is  to  coordinate  social 
relations  In  such  fashion  that  the  exercise 
of  one  man's  rights  does  not  threaten  others 
in  the  exercise  of  their  own  rights  nor  hinder 
them  In  the  fulA^lment  of  their  duties.  Fi- 
nally, the  rights  of  all  should  be  effectively 
safeguarded  and.  If  they  have  been  violated, 
completely  restored." 

Duty  of  Promoting  the  Rights  of  Indlvldiials 

It  Is  also  demanded  by  the  conunon  good 
that  civil  authorities  should  make  earnest 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which 
Individual  citizens  can  easily  exercise  their 
rights  and  fulfill  their  duties  as  well.  For 
experience  has  taught  us  that,  unless  these 
authorities  take  suitable  action  with  regard 
to  economic,  political,  and  cultural  matters, 
inequalities  between  the  citizens  tend  to  be- 
come more  and  more  widespread,  especially 
in  the  modem  ^r  or  Id,  and  as  a  result  human 
rights  are  rendered  totally  Ineffective,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  duties  Is  compromised. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  adminis- 
tration give  wholehearted  and  caref\il  at- 
tention to  the  social  as  well  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  citizens,  and  to  the 
development,  in  keeping  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  system,  of  such  es- 
sential services  as  the  building  of  roads, 
transportation,  communications,  water  sup- 
ply, housing,  public  health,  education,  facili- 
tation of  the  practice  of  religion,  and  recre- 
ational facilities.  It  Is  necessary  also  that 
governments  make  efforts  to  see  that  insur- 
ance systems  are  made  available  to  the  citi- 
zens, so  that.  In  case  of  mlEfort\ine  or  in- 
creased family  responsibilities,  no  person  will 
be  without  the  necessary  means  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living.  The  gov- 
ernment should  make  sisallarly  effective  ef- 
forts to  see  that  those  who  are  able  to  work 
can  find  employment  In  keeping  with  their 
aptitudes,  and  that  each  worker  receives  a 
wage  in  keeping  with  the  laws  of  Justice  and 
equity.  It  should  be  eqxially  the  concern 
of  civil  authorities  to  ens\ire  that  workers 
be  allowed  their  proper  responsibility  in  the 
work  undertaken  in  industrial  organization, 
and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  inter- 
mediate groups  which  will  make  social  life 
richer  and  more  effective.  Finally,  it  should 
be  possible  for  all  the  citizens  to  share  as 
far  as  they  are  able  in  their  country's  cul- 
tural advantages. 

Harmonlor  ■,    Relation    Between    Public    Au- 
thority's Two  Forms  of  Intervention 
The  common  good  requires  that  civil  au- 
thorities maintain  a  careful  balance  between 
coordinating   and    protecting   the   rights  of 

<*  Cf .  PU  xn  Nuntius  radlophonleus,  datiis 
In  festo  Pentecostee,  die  1  mensls  lunll  anno 
1941,  AJiS.  XXXm,  1941,  p.  200. 

••Cf.  PU  XI  Utt.  Encycl.  Mlt  brennender 
Sorge.  AA.S.  XXrX,  1937,  p.  169;  et  Lltt. 
Encycl.  Dlvlnl  Redemptorls,  AJiJB.  XXEX. 
1937,  p.  79:  et  PU  XII  Nuntius  radlophonleus. 
datus  prld.  Nativ.  DJf  J.C.  anno  1942,  AJiS. 
XXXV,  1943,  pp.  9-24.  k 

"Cf.  Pii  XI  Lltt.  Encycl.  Dlvlnl  Redemp- 
torls, A_Aj8.  XXIX,  1987,  p.  81;  et  Pll  XII 
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the  citizens,  on  the  one  hand,  and  promot- 
ing them,  on  the  other.  It  should  not  hap- 
pen that  certain  individuals  or  social  groups 
derive  special  advantage  from  the  fact  that 
their  rights  have  received  preferential  pro- 
tection. Nor  should  it  happen  that  govern- 
ments in  seeking  to  protect  these  rights,  be- 
come obstacles  to  their  full  expression  and 
free  use.  For  this  principle  must  always  be 
retained:  that  state  activity  in  the  economic 
field,  no  matter  what  its  breadth  or  depth 
may  be,  ought  not  to  be  exercised  in  such  a 
way  as  to  curtail  an  individual's  freedom  of 
personal  initiative.  Rather  it  should  work 
to  expand  that  freedom  as  much  as  possible 
by  the  effective  protection  of  the  essential 
personal  rights  of  each  and  every  individual.** 
The  same  principle  should  inspire  the  var- 
ious steps  which  governments  take  in  order  to 
make  It  possible  for  the  citizens  more  easily 
to  exercise  their  rights  and  fulfill  their 
duties  in  every  sector  of  social  life. 

Structure  and  Operation  of  the  Public 
Authority 
It  is  impossible  to  determine,  once  and  for 
all,  what  is  the  most  suitable  form  of  gov- 
ernment, or  how  civil  authorities  can  most 
effectively  fulfill  their  respective  fimctlons, 
i.e.,  the  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive 
functions  of  the  state.  In  determining  the 
structure  and  operation  of  government  which 
a  state  is  to  have,  great  weight  has  to  be 
given  to  the  historical  background  and  cir- 
cumstances of  given  political  communities, 
circumstances  which  will  vary  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places.  We  consider, 
however,  that  it  Is  in  keeping  with  the  Innate 
demands  of  hiunan  natvu-e  that  the  state 
should  take  a  form  which  embodies  the 
threefold  division  of  powers  corresponding 
to  the  three  principal  functions  of  public 
authority.  In  that  type  of  state,  not  only 
the  official  functions  of  government  but 
also  the  mutual  relations  between  citizens 
and  the  public  officials  are  set  down  accord- 
ing to  law.  which  in  itself  affords  protection 
to  the  citizens  both  In  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties. 

If,  however,  this  political  and  Juridical 
structure  is  to  produce  the  adTsntages 
which  may  be  expected  of  it,  public  officials 
m\ist  strive  to  meet  the  problems  which 
arise  in  a  way  that  conforms  both  to  the 
complexities  of  the  situation  and  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  function.  This  requires 
that,  in  constantly  changing  conditions, 
legislators  never  forget  the  norms  of  moral- 
ity, or  constitutional  provisions,  or  the  ob- 
jective requirements  of  the  common  good. 
Moreover,  executive  authorities  must  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  society  with  dis- 
cretion, with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  law 
and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  courts  must  administer 
Justice  Impartially  and  without  being  in- 
fluenced by  favouritism  or  pressure.  The 
good  order  of  society  also  demands  thst 
individual  citizens  and  intermediate  orga- 
nizations should  be  effectively  protected  by 
law  whenever  they  have  rights  to  be  exer- 
cised or  obligations  to  be  fulfilled.  This 
protection  should  be  granted  to  citizens  both 
in  their  dealings  with  each  other  and  In 
their  relations  with  government  agencies.** 
Law  and  Conscience 

It  is  unquestionable  that  a  legal  structure 
in  conformity  with  the  moral  order  and 
corresponding  to  the  level  of  development 
of  the  political  community  Is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  achievement  of  the  conunon 
good. 

And  yet.  social  life  in  the  modern  world 
is  so  varied,  complex  and  dynamic  that  even 


•locuinls  XXni  Lltt.  Kncyd.  lister  et 
Maglstra.  A_A.S.  LUI.      19«1.  p.  415. 
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a  Juridical  Btructurc  v  hlch  has  been  pr^ 
dently  and  thoughtfully  established  is  «l. 
ways  Inadequate  fur  the  needs  of  society. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  relations  of  the  eii. 
izens  with  each  other,  of  cltiaens  and  lnt«. 
mediate  groups  with  public  authorities,  and 
finally  of  the  public  authorities  with  oas 
another.  Mrt  often  so  complex  and  so  — «^ 
tive  that  they  cannot  be  regulated  by  Iq. 
flexible  legal  provisions.  Such  a  sltuatloit 
therefore  demands  that  the  civil  authorlUe* 
have  clear  ideas  about  the  nature  and  u. 
tent  of  their  official  duties  if  they  wish  to 
maintain  the  existing  Juridical  structure  la 
its  basic  elements  and  principles,  and  at  ths ' 
same  time  meet  the  exigencies  of  social  llfs 
adapting  their  legislation  to  the  changli^* 
social  scene  and  solving  new  problems.  Tbsy 
must  be  men  of  great  equilibrium  and  la. 
tegrlty,  competent  and  courageous  enough 
to  see  at  once  what  the  situation  requires 
and  to  take  necessary  action  quickly  and 
effectively  .*• 

Cltlaens'  Participation  in  Public  Life 
It  is  in  keeping  with  their  dignity  as  per- 
sons that  hxmian  beings  should  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  government,  although  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  share  in  It  will  depend  on 
the  level  of  development  of  the  political 
community  to  which  they  belong. 

Men  win  find  new  and  extensive  advantagss 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  government.  In  this  situation,  those 
who  administer  the  government  come  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  citizens,  and  It 
Is  thus  easier  for  them  to  learn  what  Is 
really  needed  for  the  common  good.  The 
fact  too  that  ministers  of  government  hoM 
office  only  for  a  limited  time  keeps  than 
from  growing  stale  and  allows  for  their  re- 
placement In  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  social  progress.*' 

Characteristics  of  the  Present  Day 

In  modem  times,  where  there  is  question 
of  organizing  political  communities  Juridi- 
cally, there  Is  observable  first  of  all  the  tend- 
ency to  write  In  concise  and  limpid  phrase- 
ology a  charter  of  fundamental  himian  rights, 
which  Is,  as  often  as  not,  inserted  in  ths 
state  constitutions,  or  is  an  integral  part  of 
them. 

Second,  there  is  also  an  Inclination  to 
determine,  by  the  compilation  of  a  document 
called  the  conBtltutlon.  the  proccdurss 
through  which  the  governing  powers  are  to 
be  created,  along  with  their  mutual  relations, 
the  spheres  of  their  competence,  the  forms 
and  systems  they  are  obliged  to  follow  in  Um 
performance  of  their  office. 

The  relations  between  the  government  and 
the  governed  are  then  set  forth  in  terms  of 
rights  and  duties;  and  it  is  clearly  laid  down 
that  the  pciramount  task  assigned  to  govern- 
ment officials  is  that  of  recognizing,  respect- 
ing, reconciling,  protecting  and  promoting 
the  rights  and  duties  of  dUaens. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  accept  the 
theory  which  professes  to  find  the  original 
and  single  source  of  civic  rights  and  duties, 
of  the  binding  force  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  a  government's  right  to  command,  in  the 
mere  will  of  human  beings,  individually  or 
collectively.** 

The  tendencies  to  which  we  have  referred, 
however  do  clearly  show  that  the  men  of  our 
time  have  become  increasingly  conscious  of 
their  dignity  as  himian  persons.  This  aware- 
ness prompts  them  to  claim  a  share  in  the 
public  administration  of  their  country,  while 
it  also  accounts  for  the  demand  that  their 

■■  Cf .  Pn  XII  Nuntius  radiophonicxu,  datus 
prld.  Nativ.  D.  N.  I.  C.  anno  1M4,  AA.8. 
XXXVn,  1945.  pp.  15-10. 

*■  Cf .  Pn  xn  Nuntius  radlophonleus,  datus 
prld.  Nativ.  D.  N.  I.  C.  anno  1042.  A.A.S. 
XXXV,  1943,  p.  12. 

^'Cf.  Leonis  xn  Eplst.  Apost.  Annum  in- 
gressi.  Acta  Leonis  Xm,  XXn,  1902-03,  pp. 
62-«0. 
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own  Inalienable  and  Inviolable  rights  be  pro- 
tected by  law.  It  also  requires,  that  gov- 
ernment olBclals  be  choeen  in  conformity 
with  constitutional  procedures,  and  perform 
their  specific  functions  within  the  limits  of 
Uw. 

PAST  m — axumom  sctweem  states 
Subiectt  of  rlghtt  and  duties 

Our  predecessors  have  constantly  main- 
tained, and  we  Join  them  in  reasserting,  that 
political  oonunvuiities  are  reciprocally  sub- 
jects of  rights  and  duties.  This  means  that 
their  relationships  also  must  be  harmonized 
in  truth,  in  Justice,  in  a  working  solidarity, 
in  liberty.  The  same  moral  law,  which  gov- 
erns relations  between  individual  hun>an  be- 
ings, serves  also  to  reg\ilate  the  relations  of 
political  communities  with  one  another. 

This  will  be  readily  understood  when  one 
reflects  that  the  individual  representatives 
of  political  communities  cannot  put  aside 
their  personal  dignity  while  they  are  acting 
y  in  the  name  and  Interest  of  their  countries: 
and  that  they  cannot  therefore, violate  the 
very  law  of  their  being,  which  is  the  moral 
law. 

It  would  be  absurd,  moreover,  even  to 
Imsgine  thst  men  could  sxurender  their  own 
human  sttrlbutes,  or  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
by  the  very  fact  of  their  appointment  to 
public  office,  whereas  they  have  been  given 
that  noble  assignment  precisely  because  the 
wealth  of  their  himian  endowments  has 
earned  them  their  reputation  as  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  body  politic.  Further- 
more, authority  is  a  necessary  requirement 
of  the  moral  order  in  himnan  society.  It 
may  not  therefore  be  used  against  that  or- 
der; and  the  very  instant  such  an  attempt 
were  made,  it  would  cease  to  be  authority, 
as  the  Lord  has  warned  us:  "A  word,  then, 
for  the  king's  ears  to  hear,  king's  hearts  to 
heed:  a  message  for  you,  rulers,  wherever 
you  bel  Listen  well,  all  you  that  have  multi- 
tudes at.  your  command,  foreign  hordes  to 
do  your  bidding.  Power  is  none  but  comes 
to  you  from  the  Lord,  nor  any  royalty  but 
from  One  who  is  above  all.  He  it  is  thst 
will  call  you  to  account  for  yoxu-  doings 
with  a  scrutiny  thst  reads  your  inmost 
thoughts."** 

Lastly  It  Is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  also 
in  the  regulating  of  relations  between  polit- 
ical communities,  authority  is  to  be  exercised 
for  the  achievement  of  the  conunon  good, 
which  constitutes  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

But  a  fundamental  factor  of  the  com- 
mon good  is  acknowledgment  of  the  moral 
order  and  respect  for  its  prescriptions. 
"Order  between  the  political  conununltles 
must  be  built  upon  the  unshakable  and  un- 
changeable rock  of  the  moral  law.  made 
manifest  in  the  order  of  nature  by  the 
Creator  Himself  and  by  Him  engraved  on  the 
hearts  of  men  with  letters  that  may  never 
be  effaced.  •  •  •  Like  the  rays  of  a  gleaming 
beacon,  its  principles  must  guide  the  plans 
and  policies  of  men  and  nations.  These  are 
the  signals — of  warning,  safety,  and  smooth 
sailing— they  will  have  to  heed,  if  they  would 
not  see  all  their  laborious  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  new  order  condemned  to  tempest  and 
shipwreck."  •« 

In  truth 

First  among  the  rules  governing  the  rela- 
tions between  states  is  that  of  truth.  This 
calls,  above  all,  for  the  elimination  of  every 
trace  of  racism,  and  the  consequent  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  all  autes  are  by 
nature  equal  in  dignity.  Each  of  them  ac- 
cordingly U  vested  with  the  right  to  exist- 
ence, to  self-development,  to  the  means  fit- 
ting to  its  attainment,  and  to  be  the  one 
primarily  responsible  for  thU  self-develop- 
ment.   Add  to  that  the  right  of  each  to  Its 


good  tuuns,  and  to  the  respect  which  is  its 
dus.  Very  often,  experience  has  taught  lis. 
individuals  will  be  found  to  differ  consider- 
ably, in  knowledge,  virtue,  talent,  and 
wealth.  Yet  these  inequalities  must  never 
be  held  to  excuse  any  man's  attempt  to  lord 
it  over  his  neighbors  unjustly.  They  con- 
stitute rather  a  source  of  greater  respKinsi- 
billty  in  the  contribution  which  each  and 
everyone  must  make  toward  mutual  im- 
provement. 

Similarly,  political  conununltles  may  have 
reached  different  levels  of  cultvu-e.  civillzao 
tlon,  or  economic  development.  Neither  is 
that  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  to  take  un- 
just advantage  of  their  superiority  over 
others:  rather  should  they  see  in  it  an  added 
motive  for  more  serious  commitment  to  the 
common  cause  of  social   progress. 

It  is  not  true  that  some  human  beings  are 
by  nature  superior,  and  others  inferior.  All 
men  are  equal  in  their  natural  dignity. 
Consequently  there  in  no  polUi^al  com- 
munities which  are  superior  by  mCture  and 
none  which  are  inferior  by  nature.  All  po- 
litical conununltles  are  of  equal  natural  dig- 
nity, since  they  are  bodies  whose  member- 
ship is  nutde  up  of  these  same  human 
beings.  Nor  must  It  be  forgotten,  in  this 
connection,  that  peoples  can  be  highly  sen- 
siUve,  and  with  good  reason,  in  matters 
touching  their  dignity  and  honor. 

Truth  further  demands  that  the  various 
media  of  social  communications  made  avail- 
able by  modern  progress,  which  enable  the 
nations  to  know  each  other  better,  be  used 
with  serene  objectivity.  That  need  not,  of 
course,  rule  out  any  legitimate  emphasis  on 
the  positive  aspecu  of  their  way  of  life. 
But  methods  of  information  which  fall  short 
of  the  truth,  and  by  the  same  token  Impair 
the  reputation  of  this  people  or  that,  must 
be  discarded  .*■ 

Relations  between  political  communities 
are  to  be  further  regulated  by  Justice.  This 
implies,  over  and  above  recognition  of  their 
mutual  rights,  the  fulfillment  of  their  re- 
spective duties. 

In  justice 

Political  communities  have  the  right  to 
existence,  to  self-development  and  to  the 
means  necessary  for  this.  They  have  the 
right  to  play  the  leading  part  in  the  process 
of  their  own  development  and  the  right  to 
their  good  name  and  due  honors.  From 
which  it  follows  as  a  simultaneoxis  conse- 
quence that  they  have  also  the  corresponding 
duty  of  respecting  these  rights  in  others 
and  of  avoiding  any  act  of  violation.  Just 
as  an  individual  man  may  not  pursue  his 
own  Interests  to  the  detriment  of  other  men, 
BO.  on  the  interna tlonal  level,  one  state  may 
not  develop  itself  by  restricting  or  oppress- 
ing other  states.  St.  Augustine  rightly  says. 
What  are  kingdoms  without  Justice  but 
bands  of  robbers?  *• 

Not  only  can  It  happen,  but  It  actually 
does  happen  that  the  advantages  and  con- 
veniences which  nations  strive  to  acquire 
for  themselves  become  objects  of  contention; 
nevertheless,  the  resulting  disagreements 
must  be  settled,  not  by  force,  nor  by  deceit 
0--  trickery,  but  rather  in  the  only  manner 
which  is  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  man,  i.e., 
by  a  mutual  assescment  of  the  reasons  on 
both  sides  of  the  dispute,  by  a  matiu-e  and 
objective  investigation  of  the  situation,  and 
by  an  equitable  reconciliation  of  differences 
of   opinion. 

The  treatment  of  minorities 
From  the   19th  century  there  has  been  a 
rather     widespread    tendency     in    historical 
evolution  that  political  communities  equate 


■•  Sap.  6,  2-4. 

••  Cf .  Pn  xn  Nuntius  radlophonleus,  datus 
prld.  Nativ.  DJ».I.C.  anno  1941.  AJiS. 
XXXIV.  1942.  p.  16. 


"Of.  Pll  xn  Nuntius  radlophonleus, 
datus.  prld  Nativ.  DJIJ.C.  anno  1940. 
A.A.S.  XXXin,  1941,  pp.  6-14. 

"De  civitate  Del,  lib.  IV,  c.  4;  PL.  41,  115; 
ef.  Pll  xn  Nuntius  radlophonleus,  datus 
prld  Nativ  D.N.I.C.  anno  139,  AJ<.B.  XXXII. 
1940,  pp.  5-13. 


themselves  to  national  communities.  How- 
ever, for  various  reasons,  it  has  not  always 
been  possible  to  make  geographical  bounda- 
ries coincide  with  ethnic  ones;  this  gives 
rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  minorities  and 
to  the  relative  complex  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  made  clear 
that  Justice  is  seriously  violated  by  whatever 
is  done  to  limit  the  strength  and  numerical 
Increase  of  these  lesser  peoples;  the  injtistice 
Is  even  more  serious  if  such  sinful  projects 
are  aimed  at  the  very  extinction  of  these 
groups. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  Jus- 
tice are  admirably  observed  by  those  civil 
authorities  who  prondote  the  natural  better- 
ment of  those  citizens  belonging  to  a  smaller 
ethnic  group,  particularly  when  that  better- 
ment concerns  their  language,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  natural  gifts,  their  ancestral 
customs,  and  their  accomplishments  and  en- 
deavors In  the  economic  order.*' 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these 
minority  groups,  either  because  of  a  reac- 
tion to  their  present  situation  or  because  of 
their  historical  difficulties  are  often  inclined 
to  exalt  beyond  due  measure  anything  prop- 
er to  their  own  people,  so  as  to  place  them 
even  above  htunan  values,  as  if  that  which 
is  proper  to  htunanity  were  to  be  at  the 
service  of  that  which  is  proper  to  the  na- 
tion. Reason  rather  demands  that  these  very 
people  recognize  also  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  them  from  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances; for  Instance,  no  small  contribution 
Is  made  toward  the  development  of  their 
particular  talents  and  spirit  by  their  dally 
deallngL  with  people  who  have  grown  up  in 
a  different  cultvu-e.  This,  however,  will  be 
true  only  If  they  will  know  how  to  act  as  a 
bridge,  which  facilitates  the  circulation  of 
life  In  its  various  expressions  among  differ- 
ent traditions  or  civilizations,  and  not  a 
zone  of  discord  which  can  cause  great  dam- 
age and  choke  natural  development. 
Active  solicLarity 

Certainly  relations  between  states  must 
be  regulated  by  the  norms  of  truth  and  Jus- 
tice, but  they  also  derive  great  benefits  from  -^ 
active  solidarity,  through  mutual  coopera- 
tion on  various  levels,  such  as,  in  our  own 
times,  has  already  taken  place  with  laudable 
results  in  the  economic,  social,  political,  edu- 
cational, health  and  sport  spheres.  We  must 
remember  that,  of  its  very  nature,  civil  au- 
thority exists,  not  to  confine  its  people 
within  the  boundaries  of  their  nation,  but 
rather  to  protect,  above  all  else,  the  com- 
mon good  of  that  particular  civil  society, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  conunon  good  of  the  entire  human 
family. 

This  entails  not  only  that  civil  societies 
should  pursue  their  particular  interests  with- 
out hurting  others,  but  also  that  they  should 
Join  forces  and  plans  whenever  the  efforts 
of  an  individual  government  cannot  achieve 
Its  desired  goals;  but  in  the  execution  of 
such  conunon  efforts,  great  care  must  be 
taken  lest  what  helps  some  nations  should 
injure  others. 

Furthermore,  the  universal  conunon  good 
requires  that  in  every  nation  friendly  rela- 
tions be  fostered  in  all  fields  between  the 
citizens  and  their  intermediate  societies. 

There  are  groupings  of  people  of  more  or 
less  different  racial  backgrounds.  However, 
the  elements  which  characterize  an  ethnic 
group  must  not  be  transformed  into  a  water- 
tight compartment  in  which  human  lieings 
are  prevented  from  communicating  with 
their  fellowmen  belonging  to  different  ethnic 
groups.  That  would  contrast  with  our  con- 
temporary situation,  In  which  the  distances 
separating  peoples  have  been  almost  wiped 
out.     Nor   can  one   overlook   the   fact   that. 


•'  Cf .  Pll  xn  Nuntius  radlophonleus,  datus 
prld.  Nativ  D.  N.  I.  C.  anno  1941,  A.S.S. 
XXXIV,    1942.  pp.   10-21. 
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eren  though  hmnan  betngs  differ  from  on« 
another  by  ytrttie  of  thetr  ethnic  peculiari- 
ties, they  all  poaseae  certain  e— entlal  eom- 
mon  elements,  and  are  Inclined  by  nature 
to  meet  each  other  In  the  world  of  spiritual 
values,  whose  progressive  assimilation  opens 
to  them  the  posslblUty  of  perfection  with- 
out limits.  They  have  the  right  and  duty 
therefore  to  Hve  In  conununlon  with  one 
another. 

The    proper .  balance    between    population, 
land,  and  capital 

As  ererybody  knows,  there  are  countries 
with  an  abundance  o€  arable  land  and  a 
scarcity  ot  manpower,  while  In  other  coun- 
tries there  is  no  proportion  between  natural 
resources  and  the  capital  available.  This 
demands  that  peoples  should  set  up  relation- 
ships of  mutual  collaboraUon,  faclUtatlng 
the  circulation  from  cme  to  the  other  of 
capital,  goods,  and  manpower." 

Here  we  deem  It  opportune  to  remark 
that,  whenever  possible,  the  work  to  be  done 
should  be  taken  to  the  workers,  not  vice 
versa. 

In  this  way  a  possibility  of  a  better  future 
is  offered  to  many  persons  without  being 
forced  to  leave  their  own  environment  in 
order  to  seek  residence  elsewhere,  which  al- 
most always  entails  the  heartache  of  separa- 
tion and  difficult  periods  of  adjustment  and 
social  integration. 

The   problem   of   political   refugees 

The  sentiment  of  universal  fatherhood 
which  the  Lord  has  placed  in  our  heart 
makes  us  feel  profound  sadness  in  consider- 
ing the  phenomenon  of  political  refugees:  a 
phenomenon  which  has  asstuned  large  pro- 
portions and  which  always  hides  numberless 
and  acute  sulTerlngs. 

Such  expatriations  show  that  there  are 
some  political  regimes  which  do  not  guaran- 
tee for  individual  citizens  a  sufficient  sphere 
of  freedom  within  which  their  souls  are 
allowed  to  breathe  humanly;  In  fact,  under 
those  regimes  even  the  lawful  existence  of 
such  a  sphere  of  freedom  is  either  called  into 
question  or  denied.  This  undoubtedly  is  a 
radical  inversion  of  the  order  of  human  so- 
ciety, because  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
public  authority  is  to  promote  the  common 
good,  a  fundamental  element  of  which  is  the 
recognition  of  that  sphere  of  freedom  and  the 
safeguarding  of  it. 

At  this  point  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to 
recall  that  such  exiles  are  persons,  and  that 
all  their  rights  as  persons  must  be  recognised, 
since  they  do  not  lose  those  rights  on  losing 
the  citlaenship  of  the  states  of  which  they 
are  former  members. 

Now  among  the  rights  of  a  human  person 
there  must  be  included  that  by  which  a  man 
may  enter  a  political  community  where  he 
hopes  he  can  more  fittingly  provide  a  future 
tor  himself  and  his  dependents.  Wherefore, 
as  far  as  the  common  good  rlghly  understood 
permits,  it  Is  the  duty  of  that  state  to  accept 
such  Immigrants  and  to  help  to  Integrate 
them  into  itself  as  new  members. 

Wherefore,  on  this  occasion,  we  publicly 
approve  and  commend  every  undertaking, 
founded  on  the  principles  of  human  soli- 
darity and  Christian  charity,  which  alms  at 
making  migration  of  persons  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  less  painful. 

And  we  wUl  be  permitted  to  signal  for  the 
attention  and  gratitude  of  all  right-minded 
persons  the  numlfold  work  which  specialized 
International  agencies  are  carrying  out  in 
this  very  delicate  field. 

Disarmament 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow 
that  we  note  the  enormous  stocks  of  arma- 
ments that  have  been  and  still  are  being 
made  in  more  economically  developed  covm- 
tries,  with  a  vast  outlay  of  intellectual  and 


economic  resources.  And  so  It  happens  that, 
while  the  people  of  these  countries  are  loauled 
with  heavy  burdens,  other  ootra tries  as  a 
result  are  deprived  of  the  collaboration  they 
need  In  order  to  nuike  economic  and  social 
progress. 

The  production  of  arms  Is  allegedly  Justi- 
fied on  the  groxinds  that  In  present-day  con- 
ditions peace  cannot  be  preserved  without  an 
equal  balance  of  armaments.  And  so,  if  one 
country  increases  iU  armaments,  others  feel 


honuin  family.  The  warning  of  Ptos  xn 
still  rings  in  our  ears:  "Tifothlng  is  Jost  b* 
peace;  everything  may  be  lost  by  war.-* 

Since  this  is  so.  we.  the  vicar  on  esith  ef 
Jesus  Christ.  Savknir  of  the  world  and  Au- 
thor of  Peace,  and  as  Interpreter  of  the  very 
profound  longing  of  the  entire  human  fsm. 
lly.  following  the  impulss  of  our  heart,  seised 
by  anxiety  for  the  good  of  all.  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  beseech  men,  especially  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  public  affairs,  to 

the  need  to  do  the  lame;  and  If  one  country    spare  no  labor  In  order  to  iMure  that  world 

Is    equipped    with    nuclear   weapons,    other      "    

countries   must  produce   their  own   equally 

destructive. 

Consequently,  people  live  in  constant  fear 

lest  the  storm  that  every  moment  threatens 

should  break  upon  them  with  dreadful  vio- 
lence.    And  with  good  reason,  for  the  arms 

of  war  are  ready  at  hand.     Even  though  it 

is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  would  de- 
liberately   taka    the    reeponsibUity    for    the 

appalling  destruction  and  sorrow  that  war 

would  bring  in  its  train,  it  cannot  be  denied 

that  the  conflagration  may  be  set  off  by  some 

incontroUable  and  unexpected  chance.    And 

one  must  bear  In  mind  that,  even  though 

the   monstrous   power    of    modem    weapons 

acts  as  a  deterrent,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 

the  mere  continuance  of  nuclear  tests,  under- 
taken with  war  in  mind,  will  have  fatal  con- 
sequences for  life  on  the  eacrth. 
JusUce,  then,  right,  reason  and  humanity 

urgently  demand  that  the  arms  race  should 

cease;    that    the   stockpiles   which    exist    in 

various  countries  should  be  reduced  equally 

and  simultaneously  by  the  parties  concerned; 

that  nuclear  weapons  should  be  banned:  and 

that  a  general  agreement  should  eventually 

be  reached   about   progressive   disarmament 

and  an  effective  method  of  control.     In  the 

words  of  Pius  XII,  our  predecessor  of  hsppy 

memory:  "The  calamity  of  a  world  war.  with 

the  economic  and  social  ruin  and  the  moral 

excesses  and  dissolution  thst  accompany  it. 

must  not  be  permitted  to  envelop  the  hximan 

race  for  a  third  time."»» 

All  must  realize  that  there  is  no  hope  of 

putting  an  end  to  the  building  up  of  arma- 

ments.  nor  of  reducing  the   present  stocks, 

nor.  still  less,  of  abolishing  them  altogether, 

unless  the  process  is  complete  and  thorough 

and  unless  it  proceeds  from  inner  conviction : 

unless;  that  is.  everyo^  sincerely  cooperates 

to  banish  the  fear  and  anxious  expectation 

ot  war  with  which  men  are  oppressed.    If 

this    is    to    come    about,    the    fundamental 

principle  on  which   our   present   peace   de- 
pends must  be  replaced   by  another,  which 

declares   that   the   true   and  solid   peace  of 

nations  consists  not  in  eqtiality  of  arms  but 

in  mutual  trust  alone.    We  believe  that  this 

can  be  brought  to  pass,  and  we  consider  that 

it  is  something  which  reason  requires,  that 

it  is  emlnenUy  desirable  in  itself  and  that  it 

will  prove  to  be  the  source  of  many  t>eneflts. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  objective  de- 
manded by  reason.     There  can  be,  or  at  least 

there  should  be.  no  doubt  that  relations  be- 
tween states,  as  between  individuals,  should 

be  regulated  not  by  the  force  of  arms  but 

by  the  light  of  reason,  by  the  rule;  that  is, 

of  truth,  of  Justice  and  of  active  and  sincere 

cooperation. 

Secondly,  we  say  that  it  is  an  objective 

earnestly  to   be  desired  in  itself.     Is   there 

anyone  who  does  not  ardently  yearn  to  see 

war    banished,    to    see    peace   preserved   and 

dally  more   firmly   established? 

And  finally,  it  is  an  objective  which  will 

be  a  fruitful  source  of  many  benefits,  for  its 

advantages  will  be  felt  everywhere,  by  indi- 
viduals, by  families,  by  nations,  by  the  whole 
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events  follow  a  reasonable  and  human  co\uss. 

In  the  highest  and  most  authoritative  aa- 
semblles.  let  men  give  sertoTis  thought  to  the 
problem  of  a  peaceful  adjxistment  of  rela- 
tions between  political  communities  on  a 
world  level:  an  adj\istment  founded  on  ma- 
tual  trust,  on  sincerity  in  negotiations,  on 
faithfxil  fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed 
L«t  them  study  the  problem  until  they  find 
that  point  of  agreement  from  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  commence  to  go  forward  to- 
ward accords  that  will  be  sincere,  lastlnt 
and  fruitful. 

We.  for  our  part,  will  not  cease  to  pray 
Ood  to  bless  these  labors  so  that  they  may 
lead  to  fruitful  results. 

/n  liberty 
It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  rela- 
tions between  states  should  bs  baaed  on  frss- 
dnm;  that  Is  to  say.  that  no  country  may  un- 
justly oppress  others  or  unduly  meddle  in 
their  affairs.  On  the  contrary,  all  should 
help  to  develop  in  others  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, a  spirit  ot  enterprise,  and  an  eamsat 
desire  to  be  the  first  to  pronots  their  own 
advancement  in  every  field. 

The  evolution  of  economically 
underdeveloped  countries 

Because  all  men  are  Joined  together  by 
reason  of  their  eonunon  origin,  tbslr  redemp- 
tion by  Christ,  and  their  supernatural  des- 
tiny, and  are  called  to  form  one  single 
family,  ws  appealed  in  the  Kncydical  Ma- 
ter et  Magistra  to  economically  developed 
nations  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  which 
were  in  the  process  of  development." 

We  are  greatly  consoled  to  see  how  widely 
that  appeal  has  been  favorably  received; 
and  we  are  confident  that  even  more  so  in 
the  future  it  will  contribute  to  tb«  and  that 
the  poorer  countries,  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  will  arrive  at  that  degree  of  eco- 
nomic development  which  will  enable  every 
citizen  to  live  in  conditions  in  keeping  with 
his  human  dignity. 

But  it  is  never  sufficiently  repeated  that 
the  cooperation,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  should  be  effected  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  liberty  of  the  countries  being 
developed,  for  these  must  realize  that  they 
are  primarily  responsible,  and  that  they  are 
the  principal  artisans  in  the  pronation  of 
their  own  economic  development  and  social 
progress. 

Our  predecessor  Pius  XII  already  pro- 
claimed that  "in  the  field  of  a  new  order 
founded  on  moral  principles,  there  is  no 
room  for  violation  of  freedom,  integrity  and 
security  of  other  nations,  no  matter  what 
may  be  their  territorial  extension  or  their 
capacity  for  defense.  It  is  inevitable  that 
the  powerful  states,  by  reason  of  their 
greater  potenUal  and  their  power,  should 
pave  the  way  in  the  esublishment  of  eco- 
nomic groups  comprising  not  only  them- 
selves but  also  smaller  and  weaker  states  as 
well.  It  is  nevertheless  Indispensable  that 
in  the  interests  of  the  common  good  they,  as 
all  others,  ahould  respect  the  righu  of  those 
smaller  states  to  political  freedom,  to  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  the  adequate  pro- 
tection, in  the  case  of  conflicts  lietween  na- 
tions,   of    that    neutrality    which    is    theirs 
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according  to  the  natural,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional, uw.  In  this  way.  and  In  this  way 
only,  will  they  be  able  to  obtain  a  fitting 
share  of  the  oonunon  good,  and  assure  the 
materlai  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
people." 

It  Is  vitally  important,  therefore,  that  the 
wealthier  states,  in  providing  varied  forms 
of  assistance  to  the  poorer,  ahould  respect 
the  moral  values  and  ethnic  characteristics 
peculiar  to  each,  and  also  that  they  should 
avoid  any  Intention  of  political  domination. 
If  this  is  done,  "a  precious  contribution  wUl 
be  made  towards  the  formation  of  a  world 
community,  a  conuaunlty  In  which  each 
member,  whilst  conscious  of  its  own  Indi- 
vidual right  and  duties,  will  work  in  a  rela- 
tionship of  equality  towards  the  attainment 
of  the  unlvefTsal  oonunon  good."  " 

Signs  of  the  times 

Men  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  disputes  which  arise  between 
states  should  not  be  resolved  by  recoiu-se  to 
arms,  but  rather  by  negotiation. 

It  Is  true  that  on  historical  grounds  this 
conviction  is  based  chiefly  on  the  terrible 
destructive  force  of  modern  arms;  and  it  is 
nourished  by  the  horror  aroused  In  the  mind 
by  the  very  thought  of  the  cruel  destruction 
and  the  immense  suffering  which  the  tise  of 
those  armaments  would  bring  to  the  hxunan 
family:  and  for  this  reason  It  U  hardly  pos- 
sible to  imagine  that  in  the  atomic  era  war 
could  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  Justice. 

Nevertheless,  unfortunately,  the  law  of  fear 
still  reigns  among  peoples,  and  it  forces  them 
to  spend  fsbulous  sums  for  armaments:  not 
for  aggression,  they  affirm — and  there  is  no 
reason  for  not  believing  them — but  to  dis- 
suade others  from  aggression. 

There  Is  reason  to  hope,  however,  that  by 
meeting  and  negotiating,  men  may  come  to 
discover  better  the  bonds  that  unite  them 
together,  deriving  from  the  human  nature 
which  they  have  In  common;  and  that  they 
may  also  come  to  discover  that  one  of  the 
most  profound  requirements  of  their  com- 
mon nsture  is  this:  that  between  them  and 
their  respective  peoples  it  is  not  fear  which 
should  reign  but  love,  a  love  which  tends 
to  express  Itself  in  a  collaboration  that  J^ 
loyal,  manifold  in  form  and  productive^ 
many  benefits. 

PAST  nr — axLATioNSHip  OF  MZN  AKo  or 
poLmcAi,  coMMUNrms  wrrn  thx  woklo 
coMMUNrrv 

Interdependence  between  political 
communities 

Recent  progress  of  science  and  technology 
has  profoundly  affected  human  beings  and 
Influenced  men  to  work  together  and  live 
as  one  family.  There  has  been  a  great  in- 
<^i'ease  In  the  circulation  of  Ideas,  of  persons 
and  of  goods  from  one  country  to  another, 
so  that  relations  have  become  closer  between 
individuals,  families,  and  IntermedUte  asso- 
ciaUons  belonging  to  different  political  com- 
munities, and  between  the  public  authorl- 
Ues  of  those  communities.  At  the  same  time 
the  Interdependence  of  national  economies 
has  grown  deeper,  one  becoming  progres- 
sively more  cloeely  related  to  the  other,  so 
that  they  become,  as  it  were,  integral  parU 
of  the  one  world  economy.  Likewise  the 
•ocial  progress,  order,  security,  and  peace  of 
each  country  are  necessarily  connected  with 
the  social  progress,  order,  security,  and  peace 
of  all  other  countries. 

At  the  present  day  no  political  community 
Is  able  to  pursue  lu  own  Interests  and  de- 
velop lUelf  in  isolstlon,  because  the  degree 
of  lu  prosperity  and  development  is  a  refiec- 
Uon  and  a  component  part  of  the  degree  of 

"Cf.  Nuntius  radiophonicxu,  datus  prld. 
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prosperity  and  development  of  all  the  other 
political  coomaunities. 

Insufficiency  of  modem  states  to  insure  the 
universal  common  good 

The  unity  of  the  human  family  has  always 
existed,  because  its  members  were  human 
l>eings  all  equal  by  virtue  of  their  natural 
dignity.  Hence  there  will  always  exist  the 
objective  need  to  promote,  in  sufficient  meas- 
ure,  the  universal  common  good,  that  is,  the 
common  good  of  the  entire  human  family. 

In  times  past,  one  would  be  Justified  in 
feeling  that  the  public  authorities  of  the 
different  political  communities  might  be  In  a 
position  to  provide  for  the  universal  common 
good,  either  through  normal  diplomatic 
channels  or  through  top-level  meetings,  by 
making  use  of  Juridical  instruments  such  as 
conventions  and  treaties,  for  example:  Jurid- 
ical Instruments  suggested  by  the  natural 
law  and  regulated  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
international  law. 

As  a  result  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
which  have  taken  place  In  the  relations  be- 
tween the  human  family,  the  universal  com- 
mon good  gives  rise  to  problems  which  are 
complex,  very  grave,  and  extremely  urgent, 
especially  as  regards  security  and  world  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  public  authorities 
of  the  individual  political  communities — 
placed  as  they  are  on  a  footing  of  equality 
one  with  the  other — no  matter  how  much 
they  multiply  their  meetings  or  sharpen  their 
wits  in  efforts  to  draw  up  new  Juridical  in- 
struments, they  are  no  longer  capable  of 
facing  the  task  of  finding  an  adequate  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  mentioned  above.  And 
this  Is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  goodwill  or  of  a 
spirit  of  enterprise,  but  because  of  a  struc- 
tural defect  which  hinders  them. 

It  can  be  said,  therefore,  that  at  this  his- 
torical moment  the  present  system  of  orga- 
nization and  the  way  its  principle  of  au- 
thority operates  on  a  world  basis  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  objective  requirements  of 
the  universal  eonunon  good. 

Connection  between  the  common  good  and 
political  authority 

There  exists  an  intrinsic  connection  be- 
tween the  eonunon  good  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  structure  and  function  of  public 
authority  on  the  other.  The  moral  order, 
which  needs  public  authority  in  order  to 
promote  the  common  good  in  human  so- 
ciety, requires  also  that  the  authority  be 
effective  In  attaining  that  end.  This  de- 
mands that  the  organs  through  which  the 
authority  is  formed,  becomes  operative  and 
pursues  its  ends,  must  be  composed  and  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  bring- 
ing to  realization  the  new  meaning  which 
the  common  good  is  taking  on  In  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  the  human  family. 

Today  the  universal  common  good  poses 
problems  of  worldwide  dimensions,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  tackled  or  solved  ex- 
cept by  the  efforts  of  public  authorities 
endowed  with  a  wldeness  of  powers,  struc- 
ture and  means  of  the  same  prop>ortlons : 
that  Is.  of  public  authorities  which  are  In  a 
position  to  operate  In  an  effective  manner  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  The  moral  order  itself, 
therefore,  demands  that  such  a  form  of 
public  authority  be  established. 

Public  authority  instituted  by  common 
consent  and  not  imposed  by  force 

A  public  authority,  having  worldwide  pow- 
er and  endowed  with  the  proper  means  for 
the  efficacious  pursuit  of  its  objective,  which 
Is  the  universal  eonunon  good  in  concrete 
form,  must  be  set  up  by  common  accord  and 
not  imposed  by  force.  The  reason  is  that 
such  an  authority  must  be  In  a  position  to 
operate  effectively;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  its 
action  must  be  Inspired  by  sincere  and  real 
impartiality;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  an 
action  aimed  at  satisfying  the  objective  re- 
quirements of  the  universal  common  good. 
The  difficulty  is  that  there  would  be  reason 


to  fear  that  a  supemational  or  worldwide 
public  authority,  imposed  by  force  by  the 
more  powerful  political  conununltles.  might 
be  or  might  become  an  instrument  of  one- 
sided interests;  and  even  should  this  not 
happen,  it  would  l>e  dUBcuIt  for  it  to  avoid 
all  suspicion  of  partiality  in  its  actions,  and 
this  would  take  from  the  efficaciousness  of 
its  activity. 

Even  though  there  may  be  pronounced 
differences  between  political  communities  as 
regards  the  degree  of  their  economic  devel- 
opment and  their  military  power,  they  are  all 
very  sensitive  as  regards  their  Juridical 
equality  and  their  moral  dignity.  For  that 
reason,  they  are  right  in  not  easily  yielding 
in  obedience  to  an  authority  imposed  by 
force,  or  to  an  authority  in  whose  creation 
they  had  no  part,  or  to  which  they  them- 
selves did  not  decide  to  submit  by  conscious 
and  free  choice. 

The  universal  common  good  and  personal 

rights 
Like  the  eonunon  good  of  individual  politi- 
cal communities,  so  too  the  universal  com- 
mon good  cannot  be  determined  except  by 
having  regard  to  the  human  person.  There- 
fore, the  public  authority  of  the  world  com- 
munity, too,  must  have  as  Its  fundamental 
objective  the  recognition,  respect,  safeguard- 
ing and  promotion  of  the  rights  of  the  hu- 
man person;  this  can  be  done  by  direct 
action  when  required,  or  by  creating  on  a 
world  scale  an  environment  in  which  the 
public  authorities  of  the  Individual  political 
communities  cah  more  easily  carry  out  their 
specific  functions. 

The  principle  of  subsidiaHty 
Just  as  within  each  political  conununlty 
the  relations  between  Individuals,  families, 
intermediate  associations  and  public  au- 
thority are  governed  by  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity,  so  too  the  relations  between  the 
public  authority  of  each  political  community 
and  the  public  authority  of  the  world  com- 
munity must  be  regulated  by  the  light  of 
the  same  principle.  This  means  that  the 
public  authority  of  the  world  community 
must  taclde  and  solve  problenu  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  political  or  cultiural  character 
which  are  posed  by  the  universal  common 
good.  For.  because  of  the  vastness,  complex- 
ity, and  urgency  of  these  problems,  the  pub- 
lic authorities  of  the  individual  states  are 
not  in  a  position  to  tackle  them  with  any 
hope  of  a  positive  solution. 

The  public  authority  of  the  world  commu- 
nity Is  not  Intended  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
action  of  the  public  authority  of  the  indi- 
vidual political  conununlty,  much  less  to 
take  its  place.  On  the  contrary,  its  purpose 
is  to  create,  on  a  world  basis,  an  environ- 
ment in  which  the  public  authorities  of  each 
political  community,  its  citizens  and  inter- 
mediate associations,  can  carry  out  their 
tasks,  fulfill  their  duties  and  exercise  their 
rights  with  greater  secvuity.** 

Modem  developments 

As  is  known,  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion (UNO)  was  established  on  June  26. 
1945,  and  to  it  there  were  subsequently  added 
Intergoverrunental  agencies  with  extensive 
International  tasks  In  the  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  and  health  fields.  The 
United  Nations  Organization  had  as  Its  es- 
sential purp>ose  the  maintenance  and  con- 
solidation of  peace  lietween  peoples,  foster- 
ing between  them  friendly  relations,  based 
on  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual  re- 
spect, and  varied  forms  of  cooperation  in 
every  sector  of  human  society. 

An  act  of  the  highest  importance  per- 
formed by  the  United  Nations  Organization 
was    the    Universal    Declaration    of    Human 
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Rlghta.  approved  tn  th«  OenenU  Asaembly 
of  Dvoember  10,  1M8.  In  Xhm  pntnhlt  of 
that  deelantlon.  Ui*  noognltloa  and  respect 
of  thoee  rl|^ti  and  re^eettve  Ubertlea  ia 
proclaimed  aa  an  ideal  to  be  pursued  by  all 
peoples  and  all  countries. 

Some  objections  and  reservations  were 
raised  regarding  certain  paints  in  tbe  decla- 
ration. There  Is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  document  represents  an  Important  step 
on  the  path  toward  the  Jurldlcal-poUUcal 
organisation  of  the  world  community.  For 
in  It.  in  most  solemn  form,  the  dignity  of  a 
person  Is  admowlsdged  to  all  human  beings; 
and  as  a  consequence  there  Is  proclaimed,  as 
a  fundamental  right,  the  right  of  free  move- 
ment In  the  search  for  truth  and  In  the  at- 
tainment of  moral  good  and  of  Jiistlce,  and 
also  the  rlgut  to  a  dignified  life,  while  other 
'rights  connected  with  those  mentioned  are 
likewise  proclaimed. 

It  is  our  earnest  wish  that  the  United 
Katlons  Organization — In  Its  structure  and 
In  Its  means — may  become  ever  more  equal 
to  the  magnitude  and  noblUty  of  Its  tasks, 
and  that  the  day  may  come  when  every 
human  being  will  find  therein  an  effective 
safeguard  for  the  rights  which  derive  dlrecUy 
from  his  dignity  as  a  person,  and  which  are 
therefore  universal,  inviolable  and  inalien- 
able rights.  This  Is  all  the  more  to  be  hoped 
for  since  all  hxmxan  beings,  as  they  take  an 
ever  more  active  part  in  the  public  life  of 
their  own  political  communities,  are  show- 
ing an  Increasing  interest  In  the  affairs  of 
aU  peoples,  and  are  becoming  more  con- 
sciously aware  that  they  are  living  members 
of  a  world  community. 

PAST    r PASTOSAI.    KXHOBTATTONS 

Duty  of  ttiking  part  in  public  life 
Once  again  we  deem  it  opportune  to  re- 
mind our  children  of  their  dutyyto  take  an 
active  part  In  public  life,  and  to  contribute 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  conxmon  good 
the  entire  htmian  family  as  well  as  to  that 
of  their  own  political  community.  They 
shoiild  endeavor,  therefore.  In  the  light  of 
the  faith  and  with  the  strength  of  love,  to 
insure  that  the  varioxis  institutions — 
whether  economic,  social,  cultvxral,  or  polit- 
ical In  purpose — should  be  such  as  not  to 
create  obstacles,  but  rather  to  facilltete  or 
render  less  arduous  man's  perfectlonlng  of 
himself  both  In  the  nalUral  /irder  as  well  as 
in  the  supernattiral. 

Scientific  competence,  technical  capacity, 
and  professional  experience 
Nevertheless,  tn  order  to  imbue  civiliza- 
tion with  sound  principles  and  enliven  It 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  Illumined  with  the  gift  of  faith  and 
enkindled  with  the  desire  of  forwarding  a 
good  cause.  For  this  end  it  Is  necessary  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions and  Influence  them  from  within.  And 
since  our  present  age  Is  of  outstanding  scien- 
tific and  technical  jM-ogress  and  excellence, 
one  will  not  be  able  to  enter  these  organiza- 
tions and  work  effectively  from  within  unless 
he  is  scientifically  competent,  technically 
capable,  smd  skilled  in  the  practice  of  his 
own  profession. 

Apostolate  of  a  trained  laity 
We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Bclentlflc  competence,  technical  capacity,  and 
professional  experience,  although  necessary, 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  elevate 
the  relationships  of  society  to  an  order  that 
is  genuinely  human:  that  is.  to  an  order 
whose  foundation  is  truth,  whose  measure 
and  objective  U  Justice,  whose  driving  force 
is  love,  and  wbooe  method  of  attainment  is 
freedom. 

Por  this  end  it  Is  certainly  necessary  that 
human  beings  carry  on  their  own  temporal 
activities  In  accordance  with  the  laws  gov- 
erning them  and  following  the  methods  cor- 
responding to  their  nature.  But  at  the 
same   time   it   is   also   necessary   that   they 


ahotOd    oarry    on    those    aetlvlttss    as    acta 

within  the  moral  order:  therefore,  as  the 
exercise  or  vlndlcaUon  of  ^  right,  as  the  ful- 
filment of  a  duty  or  the  performance  of  a 
service,  as  a  positive  answer  to  the  provi- 
dential design  of  Ood  directed  to  our  salva- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  that 
human  beings,  in  the  intimacy  of  their  own 
consciences,  should  so  live  and  act  in  their 
temporal  lives  as  to  create  a  synthesis  be- 
tween scientific,  technical,  and  profeeslonal 
elements  on  the  one  band,  and  spiritual 
values  on  the  other. 

integration  of  faith  and  action 

It  is  no  less  clear  that  today,  in  tradi- 
tionally Christian  nations,  secular  Institu- 
tions, although  demoDstratlng  a  high  degree 
of  scientific  and  technical  perfection,  and 
efficiency  In  achieving  their  respective  ends, 
not  Infrequently  are  but  slightly  affected  by 
Christian  motivation  or  Inspiration. 

It  Is  beyond  question  that  in  the  creation 
ot  those  Institution*  many  contributed  and 
continue  to  contribute  who  were  believed 
to  be  and  who  consider  themselves  Chris- 
tians: and  without  doubt.  In  part  at  least, 
they  were  and  are.  How  does  one  explain 
this?  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  In  an  Inconsistency  In  their 
minds  between  religious  beUef  and  their 
action  in  the  temporal  sphere.  It  Is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  their  Interior  unity  be 
reestablished,  and  that  in  their  temporal 
activity  faith  should  be  present  as  a  beacon 
to  give  light,  and  charity  as  a  force  to  give 
lUe. 

Integral   education 

It  Is  our  opinion,  too.  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Inconsistency  between  the  reli- 
gious faith,  in  those  who  believe,  and  their 
activities  in  the  temporal  sphere,  results — 
in  great  part  if  not  entirely — from  the  lack  ot 
a  solid  Christian  education.  Indeed.  It  hap- 
pens In  many  quarters  and  too  often  that 
there  Is  no  proportion  between  scientific 
training  and  religious  Instruction:  the  for- 
mer continues  and  Is  extended  until  It 
reaches  higher  degrees,  while  the  latter  re- 
mains at  elementary  level.  It  Is  Indispen- 
sable, therefore,  that  In  the  training  of 
youth,  education  should  be  complete  and 
without  interruption:  namely,  that  In  the 
minds  of  the  young,  rellgloxis  values  shoxild 
be  cultivated  and  the  moral  conscience  re- 
fined, in  a  manner  to  keep  pace  with  the 
contiguous  and  ever  more  abundant  assim- 
ilation of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 
And  it  is  Indispensable  too  that  they  be 
instructed  regarding  the  proper  way  to  carry 
out  their  actual   tasks." 

Constant  endeavor 

We  deem  It  opportune  to  point  out  how 
difficult  It  is  to  understand  clearly  the  rela- 
tion between  the  objective  requirements  of 
Jxistlce  and  concrete  situations;  namely,  to 
perceive  the  degrees  and  forms  In  which  doc- 
trinal principles  and  directives  ought  to  be 
applied  to  reality. 

And  the  perception  of  those  degrees  and 
forms  Is  all  the  more  difficult  In  our  times, 
which  are  marked  by  a  pronounced  dynam- 
ism. For  this  reason,  the  problem  of  bring- 
ing social  reality  Into  line  with  the  objec- 
tive requirements  of  Justice  Is  a  problem 
which  win  never  admit  of  a  definitive  solu- 
tion. Meanwhile,  out  children  must  watch 
over  themselves  lest  they  relax  and  feel 
satisfied    with   objectives    already    achieved. 

In  fact,  all  hiuoan  beings  ough^  rather  to 
reckon  that  what  has  been  accomplished  Is 
but  little  In  comparison  with  what  remains 
to  be  done:  because  organs  ot  production, 
trade  \inlons,  associations,  profeasional  or- 
ganizations, insurance  systems,  legal  systems, 
political  regimes.  Institutions  for  cultural, 
health,  recreational,  or  sporting  purposes — 


thsss  miut  all  be  adjusted  to  the  era  o<  t*^ 
atom  and  of  the  conquest  of  space:  an  ti^ 
which  the  human  family  has  alrsady  ents^C 
wherein  It  has  commenced  Its  new  advaae* 
toward  limitless  horiaons. 

Relations  between  Catholics  and  non-Cathe> 
Ilea  In  social  and  economic  affairs 

The  doctrinal  principles  outlined  In  thk 
document  derive  from  or  are  suggested  by 
requirements  Inherent  in  human  nature  It- 
self, and  are.  for  the  most  part,  dictates  o( 
the  natural  law.  They  provide  Catholics, 
therefore,  with  a  vast  field  in,  which  they 
can  meet  and  come  to  an  understanding 
both  with  Christians  separated  from  this 
apostolic  see,  and  also  with  human  belagi 
who  are  not  enlightened  by  faith  in  Jesui 
Christ,  but  who  are  endowed  with  the  Ught 
of  reason  and  with  a  natural  and  ojjerattvi 
honesty.  In  such  relations  let  the  faithful 
be  careful  to  be  always  consistent  in  thstr 
actions,  so  that  they  may  never  come  to  any 
comprocnise  in  matters  of  religion  an4 
morals.  At  the  same  time,  however,  let  thsa 
be,  and  show  themselves  to  be.  animated  by 
a  spirit  of  understanding  and  detadimcnt, 
and  disposed  to  work  loyally  in  the  pursuit 
of  objectives  which  are  of  their  nature  good, 
or  conducive  to  good* 

However,  one  must  never  confuse  error 
and  the  person  who  errs,  not  even  wbsM 
there  Is  question  of  error  or  inadequate 
knowledge  of  truth  in  the  moral  or  rellglow 
field.  The  person  who  errs  is  always  axad 
above  all  a  htmian  being,  and  he  retains 
In  every  case  his  dignity  as  a  human  person; 
and  he  mxist  be  always  regarded  and  treated 
In  accordance  with  that  lofty  dignity.  Be- 
sides, In  every  human  being,  there  Is  a  need 
that  Is  congenital  to  his  nature  and  nevw 
becomes  extinguished,  compelling  him  to 
break  through  the  web  of  error  and  open  his 
mind  to  the  knowledge  of  truth.  And  Ood 
will  never  fall  to  act  on  his  Interior  being. 
with  the  result  that  a  person,  who  at  a 
given  moment  of  bis  life  lacks  the  clarity  ot 
faith  or  even  adheres  to  erroneous  doctrinea. 
can  at  a  future  date  be  enlightened  and  be- 
lieve the  truth.  Meetings  and  agreements, 
in  the  various  sectors  of  dally  life,  between 
believers  and  those  who  do  not  believe  or 
believe  Insxifficlently  because  they  adhere  to 
error,  can  be  occasions  for  discovering  truth 
and  paying  homage  to  it. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  furthermore, 
that  neither  can  false  philosophical  teach- 
ings regarding  the  nature,  origin,  and  destiny 
of   the  universe   and   of   man.   be  Identified 
with  historical  movements   that  have  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  or  political  ends,  not 
even  when  these  movements  have  originated 
from  those  teachings  and  have  drawn  and 
still   draw   inspiration   therefrom.     Because 
the  teachings,  once  they  are  drawn  up  and 
defined,  remain  always  the  same,  while  the 
movements,  working  on  historical  situations 
in   constant   evolution,   cannot   but   be   In- 
fiuenced  by  these  latter  and  cannot  avoid, 
therefore,  being  subject  to  changes,  even  of 
a  profound  nature.     Besides,  who  can  deny 
that  those  movements.  Insofar  as  they  con- 
form  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  and  are 
Interpreters  of  the  lawful  asfAratlons  of  the 
human    person,   contain   elements   that   are 
positive  and  deserving  of  approval? 
'   It  can  ha{>pen.  then,  that  a  drawing  nearer 
together  or  a  meeting  for  the  attainment  of 
some    practical    end,    which    was    formerly 
deemed  Inopportune  or  tmproductive,  might 
now  or  in  the  future  be  considered  opportune 
and   useful.     But   to   decide   whether   this 
moment  has  arrived,  and  also  to  lay  down 
the  ways  and  degrees  In  which  work  In  com- 
mon might  be  possible  for  the  achievement 
of  economic,   social,  cultural,  and  political 
ends  which  are  honorable  and  oaeful:  there 
are  the  problems  which  can  only  be  solved 
with  the  virtue  of  prudence,  whloli  la 


guiding  light  of  the  virtues  that  regulate 
tb*  moral  life,  both  Individual  and  socUl. 
Therefore,  as  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned, 
this  decision  rests  primarily  with  thoM  who 
Uve  and  work  in  the  specific  sectors  of  huaan 
society  in  which  thoM  problems  arise,  alwaya. 
however,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  natural  law,  with  the  social  doctrine  of 
the  church,  and  with  the  directives  of  ec- 
cleslsstlcal  authority.  For  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  church  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  not  only  to  safeguard  the  principles 
of  ethics  and  religion,  but  also  to  intervene 
suthoritatlvely  with  har  children  in  the 
tempOTal  sphere,  when  there  ts  a  question  of 
Judging  about  the  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  concrete  cases.* 

UtUe  by  Uttle 

There  are  some  souls,  particularly  endowed 
vltb  generosity,  who,  on  finding  situations 
where  the  requirements  of  Justice  are  not 
satisfied  or  not  satisfied  In  full,  feel  enkindled 
with  the  desire  to  change  the  state  of  things, 
as  If  they  wished  to  have  recourse  to  some- 
thing like  a  revolution. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  to  proceed 
gradually  Is  the  law  of  life  in  all  its  expres- 
sions; therefore  in  human  institutions,  too. 
It  Is  not  possible  to  renovate  for  the  better 
except  by  working  from  within  them,  gradu- 
ally. Plus  XII  proclaimed:  "Salvation  and 
Justice  are  not  to  be  found  In  revolution, 
but  In  evolution  through  concord.  Violence 
has  always  achieved  only  destruction,  not 
construction:  the  kindling  of  passions,  not 
their  pacification;  the  accumulation  of  hate 
and  ruin,  not  the  reconciliation  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  And  it  has  reduced  men  and 
pcu^es  to  the  dUBevlt  task  of  rebuilding, 
after  sad  experience,  on  the  ruins  of  dis- 
cord." 

An  Immense  Task 

There  Is  an  inunense  task  Incumbent  on  all 
men  of  good  will,  namely,  the  task  of  restor- 
ing the  relations  of  the  hunoan  family  in 
truth,  in  Jxistlce,  In  love  and  In  freedom :  the 
relations  between  individual  human  beings; 
between  citizens  and  their  respective  politi- 
cal communities;  between  political  com- 
munities themselves;  between  Individuals, 
families.  Intermediate  associations  and  politi- 
cal communities  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
world  community  on  the  other.  This  is  a 
most  exalted  task,  for  It  Is  the  task  of  bring- 
ing about  true  peace  in  the  order  established 
by  Ood. 

Admittedly,  those  who  are  eiuleavorlng  to 
restore  the  reUUons  of  social  life  according 
to  the  crlterlons  mentioned  above,  are  not 
many;  to  them  we  express  our  paternal  ap- 
predsUon,  and  we  earnestly  invite  them  to 
perMvere  In  their  work  with  ever  greater 
seal.  And  we  are  comforted  by  the  hope 
that  their  nimiber  wlU  Increase,  especially 
among  those  who  believe.  For  it  is  an  Im- 
peraUve  of  duty;  it  Is  a  requirement  of  love. 
Itnrj  believer  in  this  world  of  ours  must  be 
a  spark  of  light,  a  center  of  love,  a  vivifying 
leaven  amidst  his  fellow  men :  and  he  will  be 
this  all  the  more  perfectly  the  more  closely 
he  lives  In  cooununlon  with  Ood  and  In  the 
Intimacy  of  his  own  soul. 

In  fact,  there  can  be  no  peace  between  men 
unless  there  U  i>eace  within  each  one  of 
them:  unless,  that  is  each  one  builds  up 
within  himself   the  order   wished   by  Ood. 


•Cf.   lOAKNis    XXIII   Lltt.   Encycl.   Mater 
et  Maglstra,  A.AJ3..  19«1.  p.  464. 


'  Ibid.,  p.  454. 


"  Ibid  .  p.  456;  cf .  Leonls  XTTI  Bplst.  Encycl. 
Immortals  Del,  AcU'  Leonls  Xm,  V,  1885,  p 
128;  Pll  XI  Utt.  Encycl.  Ubl  Aracano,  A-A.8. 
XIV,  1922,  p.  898;  et  Pu  XH  Allocutlo  ad 
Delegatas  Unlonis  IntemaUonalls  Sodall- 
tatum  mullerum  cathollcanim  ob  com- 
munem  Conventum  Romae  coadunatas,  ha- 
blta  dlsll  mensls  Septembrls  anno  1947, 
A_AB.  XXTTT.  1047,  p.  486. 

"Cf.  Allocutlo  ad  oplfices  ex  Italiae  dio- 
eceslbus  Romae  coadunatos,  hablta  in  festo 
Pentecostes,  die  13  mensls  lunll  anno  1943. 
A.A^.  XXXV.  1943,  p.  17ft. 
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Henoe  St.  Augustine  asks:  T>oes  your  soul 
deelre  to  owroome  your  lower  inclinations? 
Let  it  be  mbject  to  Him  who  Is  on  high 
and  It  will  conquer  the  lower  self:  there  will 
be  peace  in  •you;  true,  secure  and  well- 
ordered  peace.  In  what  does  that  order  con- 
sist? Ood  commands  the  soul;  the  soul 
conmiands  the  body;  and  there  Is  nothing 
more  orderly  than  this."  * 

The  Prince  of  Peace 

These  words  of  ours  which  we  have  wished 
to  dedicate  to  the  problems  that  most  t>eset 
the  hiunan  family  today  and  on  the  Just 
solution  of  which  the  ordered  progress  of 
society  depends,  are  dictated  by  a  profound 
aslpratlon  which  we  know  is  shared  by  all 
men  of  good  will :  the  consolidation  of  peace 
In  the  world. 

As  the  humble  and  unworthy  Vlcar  of  Him 
Whom  the  prophet  announced  as  the  "Prince 
of  Peace."  ••  we  have  the  duty  to  expend  all 
our  energies  in  an  effort  to  protect  and 
strengthen  this  gift.  However,  peace  will  be 
but  an  empty-sounding  word  unless  it  is 
founded  on  the  order  which  this  present 
document  has  outlined  in  confident  hope: 
an  order  founded  on  truth,  built  according 
to  Justice,  vivified  and  integrated  by  charity, 
and  put  into  practice  In  freedom. 

This  Is  such  a  noble  and  elevated  task  that 
human  resources,  even  though  Inspired  by 
the  most  praiseworthy  good  will,  cannot  bring 
It  to  realization  alone.  In  order  that  human 
society  may  refiect  as  faithfully  as  poeslble 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  help  from  on  high  U 
necessary.  For  this  reason,  during  these 
sacred  days  our  supplication  Is  raised  with 
greater  fervor  toward  Him  who  by  His  pain- 
ful passion  and  death  overcame  sin — the  root 
of  discord  and  the  source  of  sorrows  and 
inequalities — and  by  His  blood  reconciled 
mankind  to  the  Eternal  Father;  for  He  him- 
self Is  our  peace,  He  It  Is  that  hath  made 
both  one  •  •  •  and  coming  He  announced 
the  good  tldlnga  of  peace  to  you  who  were 
afar  off,  and  of  peace  to  those  who  were 
near." 

And  in  the  liturgy  of  these  days  we  hear 
the  announcement:  Our  Lord  Jesxis  Christ, 
after  His  resurrection,  stood  in  the  midst  of 
His  disciples  and  said  "Peace  be  to  you", 
alleluia:  the  disciples  rejoiced  seeing  the 
Lord.'' 

He  leaves  us  peace.  He  brings  tis  peace; 
"Peace  I  leave  with  you.  my  peace  I  give 
to  you;  not  as  the  world  gives  do  I  give  to 
you."  ™  This  Is  the  peace  which  we  implore 
ot  Him  with  the  sirdent  yearning  of  our 
prayer. 

May  He  banish  from  the  hearts  of  men 
whatever  might  endanger  peace,  nxay  He 
transform  them  Into  wltnesMS  of  truth. 
Justice  and  brotherly  love.  May  He  enlight- 
en the  rulers  of  peoples  so  that  in  addition 
to  their  solicitude  for  the  prt^Mr  welfare  of 
their  citizens,  they  may  guarantee  and  de- 
fend the  great  gift  of  peace;  may  He  en- 
kindle the  wills  of  all,  so  that  they  may 
overcome  the  barriers  that  divide,  cherish 
the  bonds  of  mutual  charity,  understand 
others,  and  pardon  those  who  have  done 
them  wrong;  by  virtue  of  His  action,  may 
all  peoples  of  the  earth  become  as  brothers, 
and  may  the  most  longed-for  peace  blossom 
tarih  and  reign  always  between  them. 

As  a  pledge  of  this  peace,  and  with  the 
ardent  wish  that  It  may  shine  forth  on  the 
Christian  communities  entrusted  to  your 
care,  especially  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  who 
are  most  lowly  and  In  the  greatest  need  of 
help  and  defense,  we  are  glad  to  Impart  to 
you.  venerable  brothers,  to  the  priests  both 


secular  and  religious,  to  the  religious  men 
and  women  and  to  the  f stthful  ot  jam  dlo- 
oeees.  particularly  to  theaa  who  make  tirttj 
effort  to  put  thee*  aitertatloaa  of  oun  Into 
ptactloe.  our  apostoHo  blaaiABC  In  pccn>ttt» 
ation   of   heavenly    tavom     Plaally.   upoa 


all  men  of  good  will,  to  whosn  this  anoycU- 
cal  letter  Is  also  nilflrnsscuL  we  Implora  from 
Almlght  Ood  health  and  pro^Mrlty. 

OlTen   at  Rome  at  8t.  Veterl  on  Holy 
Thursday,  the  11th  day  of  April,  la  the  year 

196S,  ths  fifth  of  our  ponttftoate.  

John  XXIII. 


"Miscellanea  Augustlnlana  •  •  •  S. 
Augustlnl  Sermones  poet  Maurlnoa  repertl. 
Roma.  1930.  p.  633. 

"  Cf .  Is.  9,  6. 

"  Eph.  a,  14-17. 

"Resp.  and  Mat.,  In  ferla  VZ  Infra  oet. 
Paschae. 

»IaI4.flT. 


LIKE     THE    WORD    OR    NOT,    THE 
RESULT  IS  APPEASEMENT 

Mr.  OOODUNQ.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Algr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd  and. 
inchide  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
the  newspapers  and  the  Kennedy  apolo- 
gists have  been  annoyed  during  the  past 
week  because  the  administration  has 
been  charged  with  appeasing  the  Com- 
munists. Well,  we  can  only  reach  a  de- 
cision as  to  what  the  President  is  doing 
by  the  results  achieved.  Whether  or  not 
we  like  to  use  the  word  appeasement,  the 
result  of  Kennedy  policies  in  Cuba,  Laos, 
the  nuclear  test  ban  negotiations,  is 
closely  akin  to  i^peasement. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  and 
Congress  to  face  the  facts  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening because  of  our  confused,  or  total 
lack  of  a  workable  foreign  policy.  Look- 
ing at  the  record  of  the  past  2  years  we 
find  that  th^^  Kennedy  administration 
has  been  consistmt  tn  its  failures.  Un- 
der Kennedy  policies  Cuba  has  been  lost 
and  is  now  a  solid  beachead  for  commu- 
nism In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Kennedy  policies  have  resulted  in  tur- 
moil and  confusion  in  every  country  in 
Latin  America  with  Cuban-inspired  sub- 
version putting  every  government  to  the 
south  of  us  in  dire  peril. 

Following  Kennedy  policies  we  are 
fighting  a  war,  which  we  refuse  to  call  a 
war,  in  South  Vietnam  and  American 
boys  are  dying  there.  A  neutralLaos  has 
been  lost  through  a  Kennedy  program  of 
insisting  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
coalition  government  with  the  Commu- 
nists. The  Kennedy  policy  of  backing 
down  on  demands  for  proper  inspection 
in  any  test  ban  treaty  has  merely  led 
Khrushchev  to  get  tougher  and  to  insist 
on  even  more  unreasonable  conditions. 

In  short  the  Kennedy  administration 
cannot  point  to  any  notable  success  in 
its  foreign  policy.  The  one  bright  mo- 
ment when  we  might  have  snatched  a 
victory  was  following  the  President's 
brave  sounding  speech  of  last  fall  on 
Cuba,  but  once  the  election  was  over,  our 
policy  returned  to  one  of  drift  and  in- 
decision and  the  advantage  we  held 
momentarially  was  lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  story  of  the 
Communist  doublecross  tn  Laos  is  Just 
another  in  the  long  list  of  failures  of 
the  Kennedy  administration.  Brldent- 
ly  the  President  lacks  total  understand- 
ing of  communism.  Its  ohjectivea.  and 
Its  history. 
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The  President  continues  to  try  to 
make  deals  with  Khrushchey  In  the  In- 
terest of  peace.  Almost  dally  we  are 
told  of  suffgested  comprtmilses  In  order 
to  win  over  the  Russians — our  protection 
of  Castro  from  patriotic  Cubans  fighting 
to  regain  their  freedom,  our  backdown 
on  on-site  Inspections  In  the  nuclear  test 
ban  talks,  and  the  forcing  of  a  coalition 
government  on  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  Laos. 

The  President's  backdown  on  Cuba  is 
strengthening  the  Communist  beachhead 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  threat- 
ening other  Communist  takeovers  in 
Latin  America.  Oiu*  weak  position  In 
regard  to  on-site  Inspections  in  any 
nuclear  ban  treaty  has  resulted,  even 
as  late  as  this  weekend,  in  further  blus- 
tering demands  by  Klunishchev.  Pinal- 
ly,  our  abandoning  of  a  free  Laos  i^ 
favor  of  a  coalition  with  the  Commi^nlsts 
has  resulted  in  the  usual  classic  double- 
cross  by  the  Commiuiists  who  ignore 
another  treaty,  establish  a  firm  hold  on 
another  coimtry  and  do  It  all  on  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Where  are  we  headed  as  a  result  of 
the  zlgglng  and  zagging  of  the  Kennedy 
administration?  Wherein  lies  the  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  to  follow  a 
course  which  consistently  results  in  fail- 
lire?  The^  are  questions  demanding 
an  answer  from  the  President. 

The  strange,  iinreallstlc  course  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  ably  dis- 
ciissed  In  an  article  from  Barron's,  issue 
of  April  15.  1963,  called  "From  Cuba  to 
Laos."  and  I  include  it  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks  at  this  point. 

Tlie  strange,  unrealistic  course  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  is  s6t  forth  in 
three  articles  I  would  like  to  Include  as 
a  part  of  these  remarks  at  this  point 
and  to  urge  their  careful  study  by  every 
Member  of  this  body.  First.  "A  Double- 
cross  for  the  United  States  in  Laos" 
from  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
April  22.  Second  an  article.  "From  Cuba 
to  Laos"  from  Barron's,  issue  of  April 
15.  Finally,  an  excerpt  from  the  ciu-- 
rent,  April  29  issue  of  U.S.  News  ft  World 
Report  on  the  dangers  threatening  free- 
dom and  our  security  In  the  Caribbean 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
gression in  Cuba. 

A  DouBLCcsoss  worn  trs  nwrrsD  Statss  dt 
Lao* 

Communists  have  got  things  going  their 
way  in  Lace.  Spring  flareup  of  fighting  In 
a  key  area  U  only  one  of  the  slgna. 

It's  a  familiar  Communist  strategy:  Make 
a  deal,  welch  on  It  before  the  Ink  U  dry,  then 
turn  it  to  their  own  advantage. 

By  agreeing  to  neutralize  Laos,  Reds  kept 
what  they  had,  added  galna,  and  cut  the 
ground  out  frocn  under  the  United  States. 

Signs  are  Increasing  that  the  United  States, 
trying  to  do  business  with  the  Commxinlsts, 
la  being  doublecrossed  once  again. 

This  time  the  doublecroas  U  taking  place 
In  Laos.  It  has  come  barely  9  months  after 
a  formal  agreement  with  the  Communists  to 
set  up  a  neutral  coalition  Government — tree 
of  outside  Influence^ln  this  highly  strategic 
area  of  southeast  Asia. 

From  the  first,  the  Communists  have 
violated  that  agreement. 

In  early  April,  fighting  flared  again  when 
Communist  forces  attacked  the  town  of 
Xlengkhoxiang  In  a  move  to  tighten  their 


hold  on  the  crucial  Plalnes  des  Jarres  In 
central  Laos.  Kven  before  that  flare-up  oc- 
curred, however,  the  Reds — aided  by  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  In  violation  of  last 
yearl  agreement — already  had  sealed  off  a 
big  chunk  of  the  country. 

■TBATMUC  ruaiTiuw 

They  are  now  In  position  to  send  forces 
and  equipment  along  a  Communist-held  cor- 
ridor In  Laos  to  their  guerrillas  in  South 
Vietnam,  where  the  United  States  is  heavily 
Involved.  Also,  Communist  Infiltrators 
from  Laos  can  move  freely  Into  Thailand  at 
■  scores  of  points  along  the  bprdv  to  carry 
out  subversion,  and  to  arm  and  recruit 
agents. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that,  the  longer  the 
neutral  coalition  of  government  of  Commu- 
nists, antl-Communlsts,  and  neutralists  ex- 
ists, the  stronger  the  Communist  military 
forces  become. 

The  coalition  itself  came  about  through  a 
sharp  switch  In  U.S.  policy. 

Barly  In  his  administration.  President 
Kennedy  threatened  to  use  force  to  stop  the 
Communist  Inroads  in  Laos.  On  March  16, 
1961,  he  said,  "We  are  determined  to  support 
the  Oovernment  and  the  people  of  Laos  in 
reslstlnc"  the  Reds.  Then,  8  days  later,  he 
told  u  news  conference  this : 

"If  there  Is  to  be  a  peaceful  solution,  there 
must  be  a  cessation  of  the  present  armed 
attacks  by  externally  supported  Conunu- 
nlsts.  If  these  attacks  do  not  stop,  those 
who  support  a  truly  neutral  Laos  will  have  to 
consider  their  response." 

NOT  so  KAST 

It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
promise  to  check  the  Communists  was  easier 
to  make  than  to  fulfill.  A  cease-fire  was  an- 
nounced In  May  of  that  year,  but  the  Com- 
munist pressure  continued. 

In  April  of  1963,  fighting  broke  out  on 
a  considerable  scale.  In  May,  the  Commu- 
nists— aided  by  thousands  of  troops  from 
North  Vietnam — engulfed  whole  areas  of  the 
country  and  chased  thousands  of  Laotian 
Oovernment  troops  across  the  border  Into 
Thailand. 

Tho  United  States,  as  a  countermove.  sent 
American  marines  Into  Thailand.  Hints 
were  dropped  of  a  direct  attack  on  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam  if  agression  did  not  stop. 

In  the  negotiations  that  followed,  however, 
the  United  States  seemed  to  change  direc- 
tions. Financial  aid  was  withheld  from  the 
antl-Communlst  government  of  Lao*  to  try 
to  preesiire  It  Into  a  coaUtlon  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

iCverell  Harrlman,  as  chief  diplomatic 
strategist  for  the  United  States  advocated 
neutralizing  Laos  by  getting  the  warring 
factions  together  In  a  government  that  In- 
cluded Conununlsts  In  the  cabinet.  An 
agreement  for  such  a  government  was  signed 
In  Geneva  on  July  23.  1962 — and  It  quickly 
developed  that  the  Conununlsts  had  gotten 
exactly  what  they  wanted:  a  voice  In  the 
central  government  and  a  firm  grip  on  key 
areas. 

BACK  IN  THX  PaAT 

On  April  8,  1963.  Mr.  Harrlman  was  sworn 
In  as  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs.  On  that  same  date,  the  Cotnmu- 
nlsts  renewed  their  offensive  In  Laos. 

But  long  before  that  they  had  made  It  a 
practice  to  Ignore  any  part  of  the  peace 
agreement  that  got  in  their  way. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  withdrew 
Its  troops  from  Thailand  and  halted  military 
assistance  to  Laos.  But  the  Conununlsts  dis- 
regarded the  agreement  and  left  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  the  country. 
Russian  promises  to  get  them  out  have  not 
been  lived  up  to. 

An  International  commission,  set  up  to 
guarantee  the  neutrality  of  I^tos,  has  been 
""fi****  to  function.  Its  members  cannot  get 
Into  many  Cbmmunlst-held  areas. 


There  has  been  a  series  of  poIlUcal  _^ 
nations  carried  out  by  the  Communlsu'to 
weaken  the  neutralists,  and  thus  strenrthan 
Communist  infiuence. 

In  November  1963.  and  again  In  Januarv 
1963,  imarmed  American  supply  planes  yHSL 
shot  down  while  trying  to  fly  relief  sup^u! 
to  non- Communists  bottled  up  In  Red^^ 
territory.  * 

Now  the  danger  U  that  the  Communlats 
will  be  able  to  Infiltrate  formerly  antl-Com* 
munlst  areas  along  the  Mekong  River  whU» 
keeping  their  own  zone  tightly  locked  up 

What  Western  forces  face  is  the  colUpae  qj 
the  Laos  formula  for  neutrality.  Vietnanteae 
and  Laotian  Communists  actually  have  Int. 
proved  their  position  over  what  It  was  wbea 
the  deal  to  neutralise  the  country  was  agrsed 

Despite  sporadic  fighting,  political  assasst- 
nations,  and  other  harassing  tactics,  most  n- 
perts  on  Asian  affairs  doubt  that  the  Bsda 
will  launch  an  all-out  military  campaign  at 
this  juncture. 

The  reason:  A  military  takeover  would 
end  the  VS.  economic  assistance  on  which 
the  coalition  depends.  Also,  It  might  brlaf 
American  forces  back  into  Thailand  and  t%. 
suit  In  stepped-up  TJS.  activity  against  ths 
Communist  guerrUlas  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

According  to  thu  theory,  the  Communists 
would  gain  little  they  don't  have  already  bv 
an  all-out  military  assault. 

Turncoat  neutralists  are  being  trained  by 
Communist  instructors  from  North  Vietnam 
who  stayed  in  Laos  after  the  truce  came. 
The  anti-Communist  forces,  on  the  oUmt 
hand,  no  longer  are  receiving  UjS.  training 
and  equipment.  The  military  muscle  and 
spirit  are  eroding  as  their  enemies  grow 
stronger. 

When  Conununist  forces  made  their  move 
In  early  April,  the  United  States  and  oth« 
members  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Orga- 
nizatlon  decided  on  a  show  of  strength.  On 
April  9,  they  ordered  extensive  military  ou- 
neuvers  in  Thailand  and  naval  exercises  Is 
southeast  Asian  waters. 

This  decision  obviously  was  Intended  to 
Impress  the  Communists  with  the  armed 
power  that  could  t>e  unleashed  against  them. 
But.  in  Asia,  no  one  really  expects  the  Unitsd 
States  to  Intervene  militarily  If  serious  dvU 
war  should  erupt  again  in  Laos.  As  of  now. 
It  would  be  Impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  generate  any  substantial  support  Inslds 
the  country. 

One  westerner  long  experienced  m  south- 
east Asia  expressed  It  this  way:  "When  the 
United  States  abandoned  the  anti-Commu- 
nists and  forced  them  Into  a  coalition  with 
the  Reds  It  gave  up  all  of  its  high  cards. 
Now  its  only  hope  U  to  try  to  maintain  a 
precarious  neutrality  and  keep  the  coallUon 
Government  operating." 

Western  allies  of  the  United  SUtes  art 
beginning  to  have  some  second  thoughts 
about  the  deal  with  the  Communists  to  "neu- 
tralize" Laos. 

British  observers  concede,  for  example, 
that  over  the  long  pull  the  Communisu  still 
are  bent  on  taking  all  southeast  Asia,  and 
they  see  little  prospect  of  checking  them,  the 
way  things  are  going. 

French  sources  are  Inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  United  States  must  be  willing  to 
take  major  risks  to  save  what's  left  of  south- 
east Asia.  Otherwise,  the  Communists  will 
go  right  on  using  subversion  and  guerrilla 
operations  to  rot  away  the  foundations  of 
non-Communist  and  antl-Communlst  gov- 
ernment In  the  area. 

In  Laos  Itself,  most  western  observers  feel 
that  the  neutralists  are  finished  as  a  military 
force.  If  the  coalition  holds  together,  the 
Reds  wUl  have  a  bigger  voice  In  the  Oov- 
ernment from  now  on.  and  antl-Conununlst 
power  gradually  will  be  whittled  away. 

Once  again,  the  Reds  have  used  a  deal 
with  the  West  as  a  tool  for  doublecrosslng 
the  West.     Strategic  Laos,  which  stood  up 
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for  yaars  sgainst  Communist  attackars  with 
UB.  backing,  now  sssms  to  be  sliding  Into 
the  Communist  camp. 

Ljmdlockad  Laos  Is  "the  stopper  In  Vtk» 
lug."  If  i^  goes,  beyond  Its  borders  He  Bur- 
{HA,  Thailand.  Cambodia,  South  Vietnam — 
the  whole  of  southeast  Asia. 

rsoic   Ovaa  to  Laos:    UJB.   FoaaioM    Poucr 
SaiacBS  or  ArrBASBMnrr 

The  Kennedy  administration,  as  Its  most 
ardent  critics  mxist  admit,  has  consistently 
displayed  admirable  sklU  In  the  use  of  words. 
I^hst  week  the  President  himself  was  In  rare 
rhetorical  form.  After  keeping  the  Nation 
In  mounting  stupense  for  86  hours,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy on  Thursday  snapped  the  tension — and 
sent  the  stock  market  skyrocketing — with 
one  of  the  most  adroitly  phrased  political 
pronouncements  on  record.  While  remain- 
ing firmly  opposed  to  "across-the-board"  in- 
creases In  steel  price,  he  stated,  the  powers 
that  t>e  are  willing  to  accept  "selective  ad- 
justmenU  up  or  down,  as  prompted  by 
changes  In  supply  and  demand."  The  day 
before  the  steel  crisis,  at  a  ceremony  con- 
ferring honorary  American  citizenship  upon 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  the  Chief  Executive 
rose  to  the  occasion  no  less  nobly.  In  a 
glowing  tribute  to  hla  new  compatriot,  the 
President  said  In  part:  "In  the  dark  days  and 
darker  nights  when  England  stood  alone,  he 
mobilized  the  English  language  and  sent  It 
Into  battle.  Whenever  and  wherever  tyranny 
threatened,  he  has  always  championed  lib- 
erty " 

In    saluting    the    verbal    prowess    of    Sir 
Winston,   the   President   was    speaking    not 
merely   as   head  of   state   biiS   also   as  one 
professional  to  another.     Since  taking  ofllce 
John  P.  Kennedy  more  than  once  has  sought 
to  rally  his  countrymen  with  stirring  calls  to 
arms;  at  times  he  has  succeeded  in  sounding 
almost   Churchllllan.     Unfortunately,   how- 
ever, the  resemblance  ends  right  there.    For 
In  translating  words  Into  deeds,  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  acted  not  with  the  bold- 
neas  of  the  great  Prime  Minister,  but  with 
the  IrresoluUon  and  Umdity  of  his  inglorious 
predecessor.     In    Latin    America,   southeast 
Asia,  and  In  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  White 
House,  despite  an  occasional  flash  of  spirit, 
has  been  pursuing  a  policy  of  appeasement. 
Day-by-day  and  step-by-step,  in  consequence, 
the  Communist  tyranny  has  gained  ground; 
the  forces  of  freedom,  contrariwise,  have  been 
m  steady  retreat.     In  a  desperate  quest  for 
"peace  in  our  time,"  as  the  author  of  "Why 
Kigland  Slept"  must  know,  Neville  dhamber- 
laln  xmwlttlngly  paved  the  way  for  World 
War  n.    To  prevent  history  from  writing  a 
catastrophic  sequel,  the  President  and  his 
olBclal  family  would  do  well  to  learn  from  it. 
A  prerequisite    to   learning,   of  course,   is 
the  wiUingness  to  face  facts.     On  thU  score 
the  White  House  and  lu  advisers  have  proved 
sadly  deficient.     A  case  in  point  Is  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  a  man  whose  global  knowledge  of 
economic   and   political   affairs  Is   matched 
only  by  hU  apparent  lack  of  Insight.     In  a 
far-ranging  speech  In  Philadelphia  recenUy 
on    the    cold    war.    Professor    Rostow — who 
serves   as  counselor   and    chalnnan   of   the 
Policy    Planning    Council,    Department    of 
State— reported  progress  on   all  fronU.     To 
be  sure,   he  conceded,    "none    of   the   crises 
on  the  national  agenda  as  of  January  1961 
has  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled. 
The   treaty   arrangemanU   \n   Laos   r«maln 
precarious,  stlU  vtolatad  by   the  conUnued 
presence  In  that  country  o*  Vletmlnh  units 
under  the  control   of   Hanoi.     West   Berlin 
stands  firm,  confident  and  prosperous,  but 
the  threat  to  Its  future  remains.     And  evl- 
denUy  the  crUls   over   Cuba   la   not  at   an 
•nd.**    Nonetheless,  in  a  sttmnlng  nonsequl- 
tur   he   proceeded    to   conclude:    "We   have 
schleved    something    substantial    in    these 
36  months:  the  momentum  of  Khrushchev's 
postsputnlk  offensive  has  been  halted,  and 


In  the  vast  araas  which  hava  bstn  threatened 
by  It  freemen  breathe  eaalsr." 

More  dangerous  nonsense  would  be  hard 
to  come  by  these  days.  Under  the  hapless 
leadership  of  the  New  Frontier,  as  evon  Its 
stanch  supporters  now  caooede,  the  free 
world  has  suffered  a  dreary  succeaslon  at 
defeats.  Regarding  Cuba,  for  example,  Wil- 
liam V.  Shannon,  Washington  columnist  for 
the  leftwlng  New  York  Post,  recently  pulled 
no  punches.  "Tmo  years  ago,"  he  observed 
last  week,  "a  brave  and  active  underground 
movement  against  Castro  waa  spreading. 
Exiles  in  Florida  were  alive  with  hope  for  his 
early  overthrow."  S^ce  then,  however,  their 
hopes  have  been  dashed  by  one  betrayal  after 
another,  from  the  Bay  of  Pigs  to  the  incredi- 
ble blockade  lmp>osed  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard.  not  against  the  Communist  regime 
In  Havana,  but  against  its  mortal  foes.  Such 
perfidy  now  has  led  to  the  rupture  of 
friendly  ties  between  Washington  and  the 
Cubans  In  exile,  a  denouncement  which, 
wrote  Mr.  Shannon  scathingly,  "Brings  to 
a  cloee  a  cycle  of  defeat,  political  Ignorance 
and  moral  confusion.  Everything  has  now 
been    surrendered,   including   honor  •  •  •." 

In  Laos,  too,  the  once  firm  U.8.  posture  has 
developed  a  perilous  sag.  Until  1961  this 
country  actively  supported  a  regime  In  Vien- 
tiane which,  despite  its  defecu,  was  pro- 
Western  and  willing  to  resist  the  thrxist  of 
Communist  aggression,  launched  years  be- 
fore by  native  Reds  aided  and  abetted  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Red  China.  However, 
In  the  Ill-founded  hope  of  restoring  peace  to 
the  embattled  land,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, through  Its  roving  Ambassador,  W. 
Averell  Harrlman,  began  urging — and  finally 
pressuring — Its  Laotian  allies  to  form  a  co- 
alition government  with  a  neutralist  group 
and  the  local  Communist  Pathet  Lao.  Last 
stunmer  at  an  international  conference  the 
three  factions  signed  an  agreement  which 
established  such  a  troika  government  and 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Laotian  soil. 

Describing  the  settlement  as  a  calculated 
risk — Barron's  chose  at  the  time  to  call  it 
a  witless  gamble — Washington  promptly 
complied.  The  Reds  did  not.  On  the  con- 
trary they  quickly  set  about  demonstrating 
once  again  that  every  treaty  with  a  Com- 
munist is  an  open  invitation  to  trouble.  The 
Pathet  Lao  first  tried  assassination — one  of 
the  trusted  lieutenants  of  Kong  Le,  the  mls- 
giUded  neutralist  who  originally  'laimched 
the  revolt,  was  minrdered  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Next  came  subversion,  a  tactic  revealed  last 
month  when  a  loyal  Laotian  soldier  shot  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor.  Finally,  in  early  April  the  Pathet 
Lao  launched  an  unprovoked  attack  against 
the  neutralist  forces  on  the  Plalne  des  Jarres, 
capturing  several  strongholds  and  other 
strategic  real  estate. 

To  the  latest  outburst  of  naked  Commu- 
nist aggression,  the  New  Frontier  reacted 
with  Its  customary  vigor.  Even  as  his  dip- 
lomatic handiwork  was  collapsing,  Averell 
Harrlman  was  promoted  to  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  Hla  boss.  Dean  Rusk,  appealed  for 
a  cease-fire.  And  the  8EATO  Alliance,  at 
U5.  behest,  announced  plans  to  stage  an 
impressive  show  of  force,  not  In  Laos,  where 
the  shooting  happens  to  be,  but  In  neigh- 
boring Thailand,  where  freemen,  Mr.  Ros- 
tow to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  today 
surely  breathe  easier. 

••Don't  worry,  they're  still  00  mUes  away.- 
proclatms  a  satiric  Republican  car  sticker. 
Evidently  Waahlngton  hasn't  gotten  the 
message.  Even  as  fighting  broke  out  afresh 
in  Laos,  the  White  House  was  recording  its 
elation  over  another  dubloiu  diplomatic 
stroke,  the  tentative  agreement  to  set  up  a 
direct  line  to  the  Kremlin.  Even  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  eloquently  >iit>nng  a  now 
retired  champion  of  freedom,  the  ca\ise  of 
freedom  was  suffering.  Appeasement  Is  an 
ugly  word,  and  one  which  even  Nelson  Rock- 


efeller, who  sounds  more  like  a  party  stand- 
ard-bearer every  day,  backed  away  from  last 
week.  History  has  no  such  qualnos.  Unless 
the  current  disastrous  course  of  events  is  re- 
versed, there  will  be  only  one  place  in  his- 
tory for  the  Kennedy  administration.  And 
It  won't  be  among  the  profiles  in  courage. 

The  CAaiBXBAif  Absa — TvaoArmtnttQ  SsctTarrr 

Watch  the  Caribbean  area.  Three  more 
"Cubas"  are  a  real  threat  there. 

Danger  signals  are  flying  in  Haiti,  Domini- 
can  Republic,  British  Oulana. 

Situations  are  very  different  In  all  three 
countries. 

Net  resxilt  could  be  the  same — a  race  be- 
tween Reds,  anti-Reds  for  control. 

In  Haiti  the  dictatorship  of  Or.  Fran^ola 
Duvaller  faces  the  prospect  of  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  Duvaller  has  virtually  had  to 
disarm  Haiti's  United  States-trained  army, 
source  of  several  plots  against  him.  The 
weapons  have  gone  to  Duvaller's  militia  and 
a  motley  crowd  of  gangsters  called  the  Ton- 
ton  Macoute. 

The  country  Is  In  frightful  shape.  Haiti 
has  less  trade  now  than  it  did  in  1789.  Tour- 
iBt  trade  has  collapsed.  Business  is  dying 
off.  Ninety  percent  of  Haiti's  people  live  to 
misery,  squalor,  and  hunger.  / 

Pro-Caetro  Communists  work  In  Hintl's 
confused  underground.  Castro's  Cuba  is  just 
60  miles  away  across  the  Windward  Passage. 
In  the  race  to  be  touched  off  if  Duvaller  qiUts 
or  Is  assaaslnated,  Castro  may  start  out 
ahead. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  after  30  years  of 
the  Trujlllo  dictatorship,  U  still  in  confusion. 
In  the  middle  Is  Juan  Bosch,  the  elected  Pres- 
ident In  office  since  February.  Boech  has  cut 
the  government  budget,  slashed  government 
salaries.  Question  Is  whether  Boech  will  get 
the  time  to  push  through  reforms. 

Rivals  aplenty  are  af  tCT  Bosch's  Job.  PoUce 
boss  Is  Brig.  Gen.  Antonio  Imbert.  an  ambi- 
tious national  hero  who  helped  aasasslnaU 
Trujlllo.  Dominican  Army  leaders,  also  am- 
bltloxis,  distrust  Bosch  as  an  ex -Communist. 
Communists  are  working  underground  or 
train  In  Cuba,  backed  by  Castro. 

There  Is  a  tradition  of  rule  by  force  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  There  is  every  expec- 
tation of  more  tries  by  would-be  dictators 
sooner  or  later.  Then,  as  when  the  TruJiUos 
fell,  Castro's  Communists  will  push  for 
power. 

British  Oulana  appears  to  be  splitting  wide 
open  along  racial  lines. 

Premier  Cheddl  Jagan  is  a  Communist. 
He  leads  Guiana's  East  Indians,  brought  in 
by  the  British  as  plantation  wm-kers. 

In  the  opposition.  Fort>es  Bumham  leads 
Guiana's  Negroes,  mainly  Industrial  workers. 
He  Is  a  Socialist  and  anti-Communist.  Peter 
D'Agular.  a  right  wing  anU-Communlst. 
leads  Guiana's  Europeans,  mainly  PtMi;u- 
guese. 

It's  a  witches'  brew  of  trouble.  Jagan 's 
Indians  are  outbreeding  whites  and  blacks. 
The  opposition  riots  to  keep  Britain  from 
granting  Independence.  Only  a  handful  of 
British  troops  prevent  a  race  war.  a  takeover 
by  Reds. 

In  London,  among  British  oOdals  who 
once  urged  the  United  States  to  "try  the 
neutralist  solution"  to  save  Laos,  «>><■  is  the 
grim  look  of  southeast  Asia  : 

Only  UJB.  armed  force  can  save  Laos  now. 
Only  altemaUve  Is  to  admit  the  collapse  of 
the  neutralist  regime  under  Conununist  at- 
tack, to  talk  again. 

Next  deal  with  the  Conununlsts  might 
mean  the  end  of  Laos,  the  slow  ooUapee  of 
Cambodia,  then  Thailand,  finally  South 
Vietnam. 

Impression  you  get  from  the  British  these 
dajrs  is  that  It's  really  all  gone  anyhow,  that, 
unless  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  go  to 
war,  there's  not  much  that  can  be  saved  in 
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southeast  Aai*.  A*  for  the  British  them- 
selves, they  H>P«*r  to  be  wlUlng  to  fight  for 
nothing  In  sotitheast  Asia  north  of  Malaya, 
still  a  member  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
and  rich  In  tin  and  rubber. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OPPOSES 
EXPENDITURE  REFORM 

Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis)  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
administrative  spokesmen  in  recent 
weeks  to  charge  that  those  who  seek 
some  reduction  in  next  year's  budget  are 
advocating  a  policy  which  would  impair 
our  national  security,  retard  our  space 
program,  bring  on  a  recession  and.  in 
general,  cause  hardship  and  suffering 
for  our  people. 

It  Is  regrettable.  Indeed,  that  the  na- 
tional economic  debate  on  how  best  to 
strengthen  our  economy  and  provide  jobs 
for  the  growing  labor  force  should  be  re- 
duced to  an  emotional  and.  in  some 
cases,  a  demagogic  level. 

One  of  the  most  important  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Congress  was 
quoted  in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
6  as  asking  whether  Republicans  plan  to 
cut  funds  for  veterans  benefits,  educa- 
tion, youth,  "and  mothers."  The  Demo- 
cratic spokesman  added,  "if  Republicans 
plan  to  come  out  against  people,  that  is 
their  privilege.    They've  done  it  before." 

The  President,  himself,  has  aided  and 
abetted  the  campaign.  Those  who  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  tax  cuts,  higher 
si>ending.  and  deei>er  budget  deficits 
have  been  made  to  appear  without  hu- 
man feeUng  and  reckless  with  the  Na- 
tion's security.  In  his  press  conference 
of  March  6.  President  Kennedy  said  he 
wanted  to  know  "whose  life  is  going  to  be 
adversely  affected"  by  the  reductions  in 
spending  which  had  been  suggested.  Re- 
ferring to  the  school  lunch  and  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  programs,  he 
asked: 

Are  you  going  to  cut  those  kind  of  programs 
which  are  essential  to  a  better  life  for  our 
people? 

Continuing  in  the  same  manner,  the 
President  asked  whether  those  who  sug- 
gest budget  cuts  are  going  to  take  action 
which  would  make  the  United  States 
"permanently  second-best"  in  space  and 
in  national  security. 

The  President  also  Is  in  the  forefront 
of  those  who  claim  that  any  cut  in  new 
spending  authority  or  budget  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  1964  would  cause  a  reces- 
sion. In  a  speech  on  March  13.  he  clearly 
said  that  a  budget  cut  today  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  another  recession.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President,  if  the  budget  is 
cut.  those  who  have  honest  doubts  about 
the  administration's  unique  and  experi- 
mental fiscal  policies  will  have  to  take 
the  blame  for  any  recession  which  might 
occur. 

What  a  striking  contrast  there  Is  be- 
tween the  President's  attitude  toward 
reductions  in  spending  today  and  his  at- 


titude when  he  was  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion. The  day  before  the  last  Presi- 
dential election,  he  told  a  television 
audience — with  pride — that — 

The  fact  of  the  matter  la  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
In  the  last  S  years  cut  $12  bUllon  off  of  the 
President's  request. 

In  President  Kennedy's  eyes,  a  large 
reduction  in  the  budget  requests  of  the 
last  administration  was  an  act  of  wisdom 
and  patriotism;  today,  attempts  to  re- 
duce his  own  administration's  rapidly 
rising  level  of  spending,  impairs  the  Na- 
tion's security  and  hurts  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  able  and 
humanitarian  men  who  are  particularly 
well-informed  In  ttibir  special  areas  of 
competence  who  believe  that  the  budget 
can  be  prudently  trimmed.  Many  of 
them  foresee  advantages  to  the  Nation 
from  prudent  and  selective  reductions  in 
spending. 

Basil  O'Connor,  former  president  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  March  of  Dimes,  has  said 
that  the  Nation's  medical  research  pro- 
gram is  threatened  by  an  over-abun- 
dance of  Government  grant  money  that 
is  being  spient  wastefully  and  often  on 
unsound  projects.  "The  plethora  of 
funds  actually  constitutes  a  positive 
threat  to  excellence."  he  said. 

David  E.  Lilienthal.  former  Director  of 
the  Termessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 
first  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  called  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  its  support  of  atomic 
power  development  and  reduce  substan- 
tially its  support  of  basic  atomic  re- 
search. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Senator  Douglas,  has  said 
in  a  committee  press  release  of  March 
21  that  over  $3.4  billion  annually  can  be 
saved  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
alone.    He  said: 

All  responsible  studies  In  this  area  since 
our  hearings  in  January  1960  (Including  207 
reports  by  the  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice) show  the  possibilities  of  economies 
without  hurting  defense  through  better  or- 
ganization and  management,  such  as  Secre- 
tary   McNamara    Is   now    Instituting. 

"  An  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
spokesman  told  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recently  that  his  or- 
ganization would  recommend  that  $1  bil- 
lion be  cut  from  the  fimds  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  for  farm  price 
support  o];>erations  and  payments  to 
farmers.  While  campaigning  on  tele- 
vision on  November  7,  1960.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  $1  billion  to  $1.5  bil- 
lion could  be  cut  from  expenditnres  for 
agriculture.  At  that  time  they  were  less 
than  $6  billion,  but  in  fiscal  1963.  they 
will  total  $7.5  bUUon. 

The  Clay  Committee,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  which  was 
composed  of  some  of  the  Nation's  most 
eminent  and  able  men.  said  in  its  report 
on  our  foreiern  aid  programs  that  "we  are 
trjring  to  do  too  much  for  too  many  too 
soon,  that  we  are  overextended  in  re- 
sources ,  and  undercompensated  in  re- 
sults, and  that  no  end  of  foreign  aid  is 
either  In  sight  or  in  mind."  The  Com- 
mittee said  that  if  its  program  criteria 
were  now  in  effect,  "present  programs 


would  be  reduced  by  approximately  |5«| 
million,  and  there  would  be  additional 
reductions  In  the  following  years." 

In  his  column  of  March  26,  Walter 
Lippmaxm  has  termed  the  Clay  commit, 
tee's  assessment  of  foreign  aid  "quite 
true,"  and  has  suggested  that  we  should 
not  try  to  give  aid  to  the  95  countries 
and  territories  which  are  now  recelvini 
it  and  that  we  should  Instead  focus  our 
aid  so  that  it  is  enough  to  do  the  Job 
in  key  countries. 

Even  some  of  the  administration's  top 
spokesmen  have  recognized  the  need  and 
the  feasibility  to  cut  back  on  some  pro- 
grams that  have  outlived  their  useful, 
ness.  Thus.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges,  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  January  30,  in  answer 
to  a  question  as  to  whether  there  wen 
older  programs  that  could  be  cut  ba<i, 
answered,  "I  think  this  is  a  problem 
with  all  governments,  and  this  In- 
cluded." He  also  said  that  if  he  had  the 
discretion  to  make  cuts  in  his  Depart- 
ment where  he  wanted  to  make  them, 
he  could  reduce  the  number  of  his  em- 
ployees by  10  percent  without  impairing 
the  national  interest. 

Walter  Heller,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  told  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  January  21 
that  "obviously  there  are  points  where 
Government  spending  is  less  efficient 
than  some  other  points.  We  always 
have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  realloca- 
tion." While  Dr.  Heller  went  on  to 
claim  that  this  is  what  the  administra- 
tion has  been  doing,  he  left  the  clear 
impression — and  I  think  the  right  one— 
that  still  more  could  be  done. 

A  Democratic  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Senator  Proxmik 
of  Wisconsin,  has  also  put  himself  on 
record  as  to  the  possibility  and  the  de- 
sirability of  reducing  spending  in  the 
areas  of  defense  and  space,  which,  be 
said  at  the  committee's  hearings  on 
January  29,  have  become  "sacred  cows." 
He  added,  "they  could  all  be  reduced 
and  I  think  we  could  make  a  stronger 
case  in  defense  than  in  any  other  area 
and  also  make  a  very  strong  case  in 
space." 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  statements  of  thii 
kind  by  responsible  people  who  care 
about  their  fellowmen  and  this  Nation's 
security  as  much  as  anyone  does  could 
be  cited.  The  desire  to  bring  the  rapidly 
rising  level  of  Federal  spending  under 
better  control  is  not  a  question  of  who 
is  or  is  not  humanitarian  or  who  Is  or 
is  not  concerned  with  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity or  space  effect.  Neither  is  it  a  par- 
tisan matter.  Thoughtful  individuals  on 
both  sides  of  the  political  fence  agree 
on  the  need  and  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
penditure control. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee are  seeking  an  objective  and  non- 
partisan examination  of  Federal  Expend- 
iture policy.  In  our  minority  views  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  1963 
Annual  Report  and  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  dated  March  19.  we 
urged  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  Presidential  Advisory  Commission  on 
Federal  Expenditures.  We  set  forth 
clearly  the  objectives  we  believe  such 
a  Commission  should  seek.     Combined 
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with  several  other  aproaches  to  expend- 
iture control  I  believe  that  such  a  Com- 
mission could  be  most  uaef  ul. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  newspaper  clippings  and  other 
items  relatiruK  to  the  quotations  which 
I  have  cited  above,  as  well  as  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  President  Kermedy  sent 
by  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  be  inserted  in  the 
RxcoKO  at  this  point. 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  17,  IMS) 

NiH  Caixid  Too  AiTLVBirr  it  0*0010*08 
(By  Harry  Nelson) 

La  Jolla,  CAur. — The  Nation's  medical  re- 
search program  Is  threatened  by  an  over- 
abundance of  OoTemment  grant  money  that 
Is  being  spent  wastefully,  often  on  unsound 
projects,  the  president  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
charged  tonight. 

BasU  O'Connor  told  a  group  of  scientists 
that  the  uncritical  generosity  of  Congress 
In  appropriating  enormous  funds  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  promises 
to  create  a  k.lnd  of  nationalization  of  science. 

He  told  the  scientists,  most  of  whom  are 
recipients  of  Oovernment  grants,  that  they 
must  make  a  realistic  appraisal  at  the  prob- 
lem l«st  the  "forced  feecUng"  of  medical  re- 
search lead  to  a  dependence  on  money 
Instead  of  InteUlgence. 

O'Connor  spoke  at  a  dinner  held  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  third  International  Sjrm- 
poslum  on  Immunopathology  sponsored  by 
the  March  of  Dimes  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Stating  that  more  than  money  Is  needed 
to  promote  genuine  progress  In  scientific  re- 
search and  education,  O'Connor  said  that 
logroUlng  and  sheer  waste  which  accom- 
pany Ul-adTlsed.  maaslTe  Oovemment  ap- 
propriations could  undermine  public  oon- 
fldenee  In  science. 

He  charged  that  NIH,  the  grai^^ng  agency, 
more  than  once  has  had  to  "beetTthe  bushes" 
to  find  researchers  willing  to  accept  huge 
amounts  so  that  the  money  would  not  re- 
rert  to  the  general  fund  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Because  there  Is  so  much  money,  he  said, 
NIH  has  a  less  rigorous  system  for  evaluating 
^pUeatlons. 

'Tbs  plethora  of  funds  actually  consti- 
tutes a  positive  threat  to  excellence,"  O'Con- 
nor said.  "WhUe  In  the  past  both  thought 
and  DM>ney  were  scarce,  only  thought  Is  now 
scarce  and  the  result  is  a  tendency  to  spend 
rather  than  think." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Mar.  12, 
IMS] 

LnJBNTBAI.   AKO  TRX   ATOM 

Lately  we  have  been  reading  some  lectures 
delivered  at  Princeton  University  by  David 
K.  Lilienthal,  Plrst  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  LUlenthal  thinks  the  Government 
should  take  a  new  look  at  this  agency,  now 
spending  about  $2£  billion  a  year.  ASC 
elTorU  to  develop  atomic  energy — at  low 
cost — for  industrial  \ise  are  not  Ukely  to 
succeed  soon,  are  cosUy.  and  not  necessary 
now— and  when  need  for  this  energy  does 
come  he  Is  sure  private  capital  will  meet  the 
need. 

3e  suggests  that  the  "atoms  for  peace"  pro- 
gram. Involving  research  reactor  equipment 
for  "underdeveloped"  countries  Is  an  "ei- 
penslve  showpiece"  but  meaningless  and 
wasteful.  These  peoples  much  more  need 
doctors,  plows,  seed,  and  "elementary"  sci- 
entific Instruction. 

Mr.  LUlenthal  proposes  a  drastic  reevalua- 
tlon  of  the  "peaceful"  atom,  based  on  "re- 
*llsUc"  prospects  for  the  Immediate  future. 

What  we  take  from  the  LUlenthal  lectures 
Is  the  necessity  for  our  Government  to  review 
constantly  its  prlorlUes— In  the  light  of  cur- 


rent events  and  knowledge,  llie  atomic  out- 
look of  1M6  no  longer  Is  valid. 

The  taxpayers  now  are  burdened  with  the 
staggering  costs  of  defense  and  space  ex- 
ploration, both  steadily  on  the  rise — anl 
any  other  programs  which  do  not  match 
these  undertakings  In  Importance  weU  may 
be  put  aside,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

The  general  attitude  here  In  Washington, 
when  cuts  In  spending  are  proposed,  ts  that 
you  can't  touch  this,  and  you  cant  touch 
that.  But  every  program  cant  be  a  sacred 
cow — and  none,  regardless  of  Its  priority, 
should  be  Immune  from  the  supreme  test: 
Is  It  essential.  In  the  light  of  everytfilhg  else, 
to  spend  this  dollar;  and  will  it  be  well 
spent? 

Mr.  Lilienthal  has  lived  with  the  atom  a 
long  time.  Hft  credentials  for  counsel  are 
blue  ribbon.  He  has  taken  a  broad,  vision- 
ary analysis  g(  the  problem;  not  the  narrower 
view  natural  to  a  bureaucracy.  He  Is  at  least 
logical,  If  not  right — and  Congress,  looking 
for  ways  to  balance  the  biggest  budget  of 
all  time,  ought  to  take  advantage  of  his 
thinking. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  31.  IMS ] 

LiLixNTKAL  Asks  Halt  dt  Atomic  Powxx 

Plans 

(By  Howard  Simons) 

A  call  by  David  Lilienthal  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  abandon  Its  support  of  atomic  pow- 
er development  and  to  reduce  substantlaUy 
Its  support  of  basic  at<Mnlc  research  has 
prompted  a  congressional  conunlttee  to  ask 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  answer  Its 
critic. 

Lilienthal,  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  challenged  the  AEC  last 
month  In  a  series  of  lectures  at  Princeton 
University.  The  theme  of  his  lectures  was 
that  "the  facta  of  th%  world  ot  IMS  are  In 
conflict  with  the  way  In  which  we  think  and 
deal  with  the  atom,  we  should  jettison  and 
junk  those  outmoded  Ideas." 

LUlenthal  urged  the  Government  to  put 
"the  atom  Into  the  mainstream  of  men's  af- 
fairs" and  not  keep  It  artlfldaUy  separate 
and  apart,  as  LUlenthal  views  the  present 
role  of  the  atom  In  UJ3.  activities.  TO  do 
this.  Lilienthal  stiggested  that  the  AEC,  It- 
self, might  need  drastic  modification. 

What  aroused  the  Interest  of  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
even  more  than  these  commenta  were  LUlen- 
thal "s  siiggestlons  about  continued  Govern- 
ment support  for  civilian  nuclear  power  and 
basic  science  as  It  relates  to  the  atom. 

The  Joint  Committee  has  championed  Gov- 
ernment support  of  both  these  programs. 

As  regards  atomic  power  development,  Lili- 
enthal suggested  the  following  as  premises 
for  IMS: 

Energy  from  the  atom  is  not  now  needed 
for  civilian  purposes. 

At  the  time  and  place  where  It  Is  needed 
it  will  be  forthcoming  without  governmental 
prodding.  If  there  Is  a  real  need  it  wiU  be 
met  by  the  utility  and  mantifaeturlng  In- 
dustries, as  It  has  been  with  the  automobile, 
the  dlesel  engine,  the  telephone,  and  so  on. 
In  response  to  proved  economic  need. 

There  is  now  no  urgent  fuel  or  power  crisis 
and  no  prospect  of  one  In  the  foreseeable 
futiire;  when  such  a  shortage  develops.  It 
wUl  be  taken  care  of  by  the  atom  If  that  Is 
then  the  best  alternative. 

"Moreover."  said  Ullenthal.  who  resigned 
as  Chairman  of  the  AEC  on  February  15,  1950, 
the  Oovernment  "should  stop  trying  to  force- 
feed  atomic  energy." 

"Throw  away  the  present  discredited  time- 
table." Don't  abandon  the  hope  for  com- 
petitive power,  he  advised,  but  deal  with  It 
realistically.  ^ 

The  same  approach,  Lilienthal  argued, 
should  apply  to  the  atom  In  basic  science. 
In  medicine,  and  agriculture,  and  Industry. 
Funds  and   scientific   manpower  should  be 


freed  for  other  "starved"  areas  of  research 
and  development,  such  as  biochemistry. 

In  effect,  LUlenthal  was  saying  Just  the 
opposite  of  what  the  AEC  had  reported  to 
President  Kennedy  In  November  IMS,  and 
what  AEC  ofllclals  told  the  Joint  Committee 
In  late  February. 

This  was  essentlaUy  that  nuclear  energy 
can  and  should  make  a  vital  contribution 
toward  meeting  the  Nation's  long-term  en- 
ergy requirements  and  that  the  proper  role 
for  the  Government  Is  to  develop  and  to 
demonstrate  the  technology  that  Will  lead 
to  a  self-sustaining  and  growing  nuclear 
power  Industry. 

In  short,  where  Lilienthal  wants  the  AEC 
to  get  out  of  the  nuclear  power  business, 
the  AEC  not  only  wanto  to  remain  In  the 
atomic  power  business,  but  to  Increase  Ito 
support  of  the  Nation's  nuclear  power  efforta. 

Citing  such  "variances"  between  the  AEC 
and  LUlenthal,  the  Joint  Conmilttee,  In  an 
unpublished  letter,  has  asked  the  AEC  for 
Ita  conunento.  The  Joint  Committee  further 
asked  the  ABC  to  make  Ite  views  of  LUlen- 
thal's  views  known  before  the  restunptlon  of 
Ita  annual  hearings  on  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion's atomic  energy  Industry. 

These  hearings  continuing  those  held  n 
February,  will  begin  on  AprU  2  and  will  be 
devoted  largely  to  non-Government  wit- 
nesses. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  21.  1963] 

Cut  Budoet  Bxroax  Tax,  Faxm  Gboxtp 

Demands 

"The  Nation's  biggest  farm  organization 
said  yesterday  It  would  oppose  a  tax  cut  this 
year  unless  Congress  makes  a  deeper  cut  In 
President  Kennedy's  spending  plans  than 
even  Republicans  are  tai^ng  about. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
told  Congress  It  would  favor  cutting  Income 
taxes  "If  and  when"  the  lawmakers  slash 
$13.6  bUllon  from  the  •107.B  billion  in  new 
spending  authority  soxight  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  economy  target  set  by  House  OOP 
leaders  calls  for  a  reduction  of  $10  bUllon  in 
the  new  funds  sought  by  the  President. 

The  views  of  the  farm  federation  were  out- 
lined by  Ita  secretary-treasurer,  Roger  Flem- 
mlng.  for  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

He  said  his  organization  would  recommend 
that  $1  bUllon  be  cut  from  the  funds  Mr. 
Kennedy  wanta  for  farm-price  support  opera- 
tions and  paymenta  to  fanners. 

Flemmlng  said  "tax  reduction  Is  needed 
to  Improve  the  climate  for  economic  growth" 
but  "our  past  record  of  fiscal  management  In 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  earned  us  a 
tax  cut  *  *  •  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  more  than  Ita  revenue  In  26  of  the  past 
32  years." 

Meanwhile,  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward 
Day  Joined  the  chorus  of  Cabinet  officers  caU- 
Ing  for  enactment  of  the  President's  tax  pro- 
|x>sals  without  offsetting  budget  cuta. 

Day  spoke  out  for  the  first  time  on  the 
administration  tax  program  before  the  traf- 
fic club  here.  He  attacked  "thoee  who  have 
been  yeUlng  loudest  for  budget  cutting" 
while  they  "ask  for  large  Increases  for  some 
particular  pet  purposes." 

Sknatob   Dooglas   Anmouncxs   Hkakimcs   of 
SuBCOMMrrrxx  on  Dxfknsx  PxocnazMKNT 

Senator  Pattl  H.  Douclas,  Democrat,  of 
Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Conunlttee,  announced  today  that  hearings 
wUl  be  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Procurement  to  review  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  ita  last  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee Is  concerned  both  with  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  defense  procurement  and  service 
activities  and  their  effect  on  the  economy. 

The  Senator  commented  that  "recent  state- 
menta  by  the  President,  the  Budget  Director, 
Secretary  McNamara.  and  ot^iers  Indicate  that 
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a  cost  reduction  progrmm  of  major  propor- 
tion* la  underway  that  will  ultimately  saye 
over  13.4  blUloo  annually  In  tlie  Department 
of  Defense  alone.  Tlieee  aavlngB  will  stem 
from  tbe  auocess  of  tbe  Defense  Supply 
Agency,  more  competitive  proctvement.  re- 
ducing gold-plattng,  reducing  inventories, 
standardising  Items,  and  streamlining  otber 


a  sweeping  criticism  of  an  oar  allies.  Includ- 
ing Canada,  for  what  they  do  or  do  not  do 
in  foreign  aid. 

I  am  sure  that  this  was  not  the  Intention. 
But  I  do  not  think  It  is  merely  charitable 
to  say  that  the  Committee  was  so  Intensely 
concerned  with  adTlslng  the  administration 

».».»»-.■...«■  .i,  .»^.i.»,  »uu  »«»>»■■■ n  ubuu      insiders  that  it  did  not  realise  what  Its  re-     r.r.«  i-,r  »«»  »     «  «♦         k<  ..l^     *<:         — •^  '~ 

operations  covered  by  previous  hearings  and     port  would  sound  like  to  the  vast  world  of     w^t  n^  t^  rtii^,f-  t^w     r  iP"'*****^ 
feporu  of  the  subcommittee."  the  outsiders.  *°°  L^!?fL*°  .»i*^^  **^*^-    '  "^^  that 

If  the  report  was  to  be  a  public  document,     ^JJ-.^T^J'^'^Jr"^  *"  governments,  and  thl. 


Kronm  P»om  Jamvabt  1968  Eoowomc  Sa. 

rowr  or  ths  Psis luiwr — HmatMos 

THK   Joint   Ecoitokic    CoMKirm 

AST  80.  1963 

Senator    Pboxmikk.  Are    there    any 
programs  that  could  be  cut  back? 

Secretary  Hoogxs.  You  put  yoiir  linger  on 


Jaw. 


otdir 


"Many  of  us  have  for  years  considered  that 
savings  of  magnitude  are  poeslble  and  attain- 
able." said  Senator  Douglas.  "This  Is  es- 
pecially true  when  one  considers  that  Defense 
Department  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1963 
will  be  close  to  MO  billion  and  that  it  has 
property  holdings  of  $165  billion,  including 
•128  billion  personal  property  of  which  #41 
billion  repreisents  iinlssued  stores  Inventory. 

"Furthermore,  all  responsible  studies  In 
this  area  since  our  hearings  in  January  1960 
(Including  207  reports  by  the  OeiMnri  Ac- 
counting Office)  show  the  possibilities  for 
economies  without  hurting  defense  through 
better  organization  aiMi  management  such  as 
Secretary  McNamara  is  now  instituting." 

Senator  Dougms  again  emphasised  that 
the  subcomnrittee  is  Interested  in  procure- 
ment, supply,  and  related  service  activlUes 
which  consume  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
budget  and  have  such  a  heavy  impact  upon 
the  national  and  local  economies  and  not 
with  questions  of  military  strategy,  weapons. 
slse  of  force,  etc. 

MembCTS  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
ProcTirement  are:  Senator  Paut,  H.  Doooi.as. 
Democrat,  ot  Illinois,  chairman;  Senators 
JoHK  Staskkaw.  Democrat,  of  Alabama. 
WnxxAM  Pboxmzbb.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Jaccs  K.  Jatxts.  Republican,  of  New 
York;  and  Representative  Wbzokt  Fatmait. 
Democrat^  of  Texas;  Mastha  W.  OairrrrHs, 
Democrat,  of  Michigan:  Tboicas  B.  Cusns. 
Republican,  of  Missouri;  and  Woxiam  B. 
Wdnall.  RepuMlean,  of  Mew  Jersey. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Mar.  26.  1963) 

Th«  Clat  Rkpost 

(By  Walter  Llpftmann) 

The  Clay  report  on  foreign  aid  deals  with 
an  Immense  subject  in  a  few  pages.  For  that 
reason  alone  it  will  not  fiu-nlsh  the  general 
public,  which  includes  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, with  enough  material  for  that  serious 
reappraisal  which  has  become^  necessary. 

The  report  mentions  most  of  the  quasttona 
which  have  to  be  asked,  but  what  it  gives  are 
Its  answers  and  not  the  facta  and  the  rea- 
soolng  by  which  Its  ooneloaloas  were  reached. 
As  a  rwult.  the  ordinary  reader  receives  Uttla 
more  than  a  bundle  of  declarations  as  to 
what  ou^t  and  ought  not  to  be  done.  He 
gets  little  help  toward  an  enlightened  debate. 

There  Is  an  explanation  for  this.  The 
Committee  which  consists  of  10  eminent  men 
was  appointed  last  December  "to  advise  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development." 
Quite  evidently,  that  is  exactly  what  It  has 
done,  and  done,  It  appears,  with  profit  to  the 
administration.  The  report  Is  not  really  a 
public  dociunent  meant  to  clarify  a  public 
dlscvisslon.  It  Is,  so  to  speak,  an  Interoffice 
memorandimi  for  the  insiders  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  is  no  doubt  highly  significant 
and  Intelligible  to  thoee  who  have  taken  part 
In  the  conferences  which  are  not  reported  In 
the  report. 

Because  it  Is  the  kind  of  document  it  ts. 
it  will,  Z  am  afraid,  provoke  unfortunate 
reactions  abroad.  It  is  peppered  with  criti- 
cism which,  because  It  Is  anonymoiis  and 
not  specific,  could  apply  to  some  or  all  of  the 
recipients  of  foreign  aid.  No  country  would 
be  able  to  tell  whether  it  is  or  Is  not  being 
critldaed.    Furthermore,  the  report  contains 


and  of  course  it  had  to  be.  It  should  not 
have  declared  only  Its  conclxisioils.  It 
should  have  argued  them  persuasively.  In 
my  view,  this  was  entirely  practicable  since 
the  main  theme  Is  sound. 

Thus,  It  is  quite  true  that  "we  are  trying 
to  do  too  much  for  too  many  too  soon,  that 
we  are  overextended  in  resources  and  under 
compensated  In  results,  and  that  no  end  of 
foreign  aid  is  either  in  sight  or  in  mind." 
It  follows,  rightly  enough,  that  we  should 
not  try  to  give  aid  to  the  95  countries  and 
territories  which  are  now  receiving  It.  and 
that  we  should.  Instead,  focus  otir  aid  so 
that  it  is  enough  to  do  the  Job  In  key 
countries.  We  must  find  a  way  to  stop  di- 
luting and  diffusing  It  all  over  the  globe. 
Let  the  bridges  we  have  to  build  be  fewer 
but  let  all  of   them  cross  the  river. 

The  Committee  is  quite  right.  I  believe,  in 
advising  the  adnUnlstration  to  let  ex- 
colonlal  Africa  depend  chiefly  on  Europe  for 
aid.  And  At  I  read  between  the  lines  cor- 
rectly, it  i^asklng  the  administration  to 
concentrate  aid  for  Asia,  apart  from  the  mili- 
tary subsidies,  on  India  and  Pakistan. 

When  it  comes  to  Latin  America  the  report 
shows  little  evidence  of  a  serlotis  knowledge 
of  the  actual  problem  of  Inducing  the  Latin 
peoples  to  emerge  from  their  primitive  past 
into  the  modem  age.  In  fact  there  is  a  con- 
siderable ideological  confusion  in  that  the 
report  seems  to  say  that  the  only  alternative 
to  communism  is  the  American  form  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

That  is  not  true.  There  are  many  forms 
of  a  mixed  economy — some  of  them  very 
successful  In  Europe — which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent both  from  Soviet  communism  and 
American  capitalism.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  most  Latin  American  countries  are 
pointed  toward  one  form  or  another  of  a 
mixed  economy,  and  we  should  not  give  them 
the  impression  that  we  are  Incapable  of 
understanding  why  they  are  pointing  that 
way. 

I  feel  I  must  say  also  that  the  report  itself 
exemplifies  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why. 
though  since  1946  this  country  has  spent 
some  9100  billion  in  foreign  aid.  it  Is  so 
much  disliked  in  so  many  places.  A  per- 
sistent theme  is  that  we  should  be  giving 
and  withholding  favors,  which  mean  so 
much  in  human  terms,  in  our  own  interest. 
There  Is  in  this  an  assumption  of  superiority 
which  is  abrasive  In  the  kind  of  world  we 
are  living  In — for  the  moet  part  very  poor 
and  for  the  moet  part  of  some  other  color 
than    white. 

With  our  great  wealth  and  power  there 
should  go  humility,  not  pride.  Thirty  years 
ago  this  country  had  not  only  the  respect 
and  the  trust  but  also  the  affection  of  the 
xuider -developed  world.  Tet  it  had  no 
foreign  aid  program.  Why?  Because  80 
years  ago  the  coimtry  was  struggtlng  with 
its  own  deeperate  economic  problems  and 
with  the  rising  menace  of  fascism.  Because 
we  had  grave  problems  of  our  own,  we  were 
not  proud  and  self -satisfied,  and  we  gave  the 
effect  of  being  in  the  same  boat  with  the  rest 
of  mankind.  That  was  when  we  had  friends 
all  over  the  world. 

We  shall  not  have  them  again  until  this 
country  bec«ftnee  poeeeased  once  again,  as  It 
surely  will  wheb  the  political  seasons  change, 
in  the  high  enterprise  of  making  a  good 
society. 


back    old    OD«a 
But  you  always 


included.'  Tou  never  cut 
That  includes  the  Congress, 
add  new  ones. 

Senator  PaoxMixx.  Parkinson's  law. 

Chairman  Douglas.  Mr.  Secretary,  thert  \m 
a  sort  of  an  impish  desire  which  takes  bold 
of  me  at  this  moment.  I  have  a  vague  m«n. 
ory  that  once  you  declared  that  you  fM« 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  cooM 
operate  more  effectively  with  10  percent  few. 
er  employees.     Is  my  memory  at  fault? 

Secretary  Hoocxs.  No;  you  have  the  baMe 
idea  right.  The  exact  quotation  ts  not  oor- 
rect.  I  made  the  statement  before  an  Ap. 
proprlatlons  Cotnmltee.  I  have  done  it  oa 
several  occasions.  If  the  Congrees  will  ssy, 
which  they  will  not  do.  after  asking  them 
time  and  time  again,  will  allow  fiexlbillty  ot 
appropriations  where  you  could  take  oM 
programs,  tired  blood.  Mr.  Cuans.  and  eat 
them  down  or  eliminate  them  or  what  not. 
and  take  that  money  and  put  it  Into  thlnp 
that  are  more  modem  and  up  to  date  SQefa 
as  civilian  technology,  the  whole  science  of 
technology,  that  you  could  save  10  percent. 

I  said  that. 
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Joint  Economic  CoacMrrmt, 
WaaMngton,  D.C..  March  19,  1963. 
The  Paxsmorr. 
The  WfiUe  House, 
WashiHffton.  D.C. 

Ms.  Pxxsidcnt:  In  response  to  your  rcceat 
lavltatioa  for  a  continuing  dialog  on  ths 
major  economic  issues  before  the  Nation,  we 
should  like  to  set  forth  some  ot  our  ob- 
servations on  yoxir  proposed  1968  tax  program 
and  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  expenditure 
control  which  we  believe  would  contribute 
to  soxmd  and  stable  long-term  economic 
growth. 

While  we  recognize  that  knowledge  of  the 
sourcee  ot  economic  growth  and  the  means 
of  accelerating  it  are  limited,  it  seems  dear 
that  well-ooncelved  incentive  tax  reduction 
and  reform  is  a  major  and  necessary  step  to- 
ward improving  upon  our  Nation's  rate  ot 
economic  growth.  We  have  long  supported 
tax  reduction  and  reform  as  a  high  priority 
objective  at  our  econotnlc  policy.  However. 
It  is  also  clear  that  such  a  program  will  in- 
volve cosu  as  well  as  benefits.  Theee  costs 
must  be  weighed  and.  if  poeslble.  offset. 

One  cost  will  be  budget  deficits  hlgber 
than  those  which  would  have  been  Incurred 
without  the  tax  cut.  These  would  follow  I 
years  of  steadily  mounting  deflelts  which 
have  totaled  more  than  619  billion,  or  mors 
than  the  net  deficits  of  the  previous  7  fiscal 
years  combined.  Some  opinion  holds  that 
tnidget  deficits  need  not  concern  us.  We  do 
not  share  this  view. 

The  experience  of  the  past  suggests  that 
it  would  be  reckless  to  Ignore  the  Infiatioa- 
ary  dangers  posed  by  persistent  and  increas- 
ing deficits.  The  state  of  economic  learn- 
ing is  neither  so  advanced  nor  so  precise  as 
to  safely  admit  any  other  conclusion  as  a 
guide  to  policymaking.  Sound  long-term 
economic  growth  cannot  be  based  upon  a 
foundation  of  budget  deficits.  Furthermore, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  adverse  effects  sticfa 
deficits  could  have  on  our  continuing  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem  and  on  the  enthe 
free  world  trade  and  payments  system. 

Recognition  of  ths  potential  dangers  of 
chronic  budget  deflelts  Is  Implicit  in  your 


proposed  tax  program.  As  one  ot  Its  objec- 
tives, the  program  seeks  to  bring  the  budget 
Into  balance  by  stimulating  economic  ac- 
tivity and  thus  increasing  revenues. 

We  should  not.  however,  pin  all  of  our 
hopes  for  ending  our  chronic  deficits  on  the 
possibility  of  rapidly  rising  tax  revenues. 
It  is  clear  that  hard  thought  must  be  given 
to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger — to  control- 
ling rapidly  increasing  Federal  expenditures. 

We  do  not  suggest  an  across-the-board 
cut  in  Federal  spending.  In  view  of  the 
Nation's  domestic  needs  and  international 
and  security  commitments,  such  an  approach 
would  be  self-defeating.  What  we  should 
seek,  however,  is  a  reform  of  Federal  expendi- 
ture policy  so  as  to  effect  Important  savings 
without  impairing  the  national  interest 
or  retarding  economic  growth.  Indeed, 
thoughtful  and  selective  control  of  Federal 
expenditures  can  increase  our  national  secu- 
rity and  stimulate  our  economic  growth. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  believe 
that  Federal  expenditure  policy  requires 
thoitmgh.  objective,  and  nonpartisan  exam- 
ination. Support  tor  the  principle  of  tighter 
control  and  more  effective  use  of  Federal 
expenditures  is  virtually  unanimous;  sup- 
port for  specific  suggestions  for  achieving 
it  is  more  difficult  to  attain.  The  difficulty 
of  the  task,  however,  shoiild  not  deter  us 
from  making  the  attempt. 

In  our  separate  minority  and  additional 
views  to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee's 
1963  Annual  Report,  we  made  several  specific 
suggestions  which  we  believe  offer  a  sound 
basis  for  a  reform  of  Federal  expendituire 
policy.  At  this  time,  we  wish  to  call  one  of 
these  recommendations  to  your  attention 
and  ask  that  you  give  it  your  eerioiu 
consideration. 

As  an  essential  step  to  a  reform  of  Federal 
expenditure  policy,  we  suggest  that  you  ap- 
point a  Presidential  Advisory  Commission  on 
Federal  Expenditures,  composed  of  private 
citisens  from  businees.  labor,  education,  the 
professions  and  Members  of  Congress  equally 
from  both  p«u-Ues.  The  work  of  this  Com- 
mission, assisted  by  a  staff,  should  parallel 
the  3-ye*r  period  over  which  your  tax  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  to  take  effect.  During  this 
period,  the  Commission  should  conduct  stud- 
ies and  periodically  make  public  Its  recom- 
mendations In  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Establishment  of  spendmg  priorities 
among  Federal  programs,  separating  the  de- 
sirable from  those  that  are  eesentlai  In  order 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  administration  In 
drawing  up  the  budget,  particularly  in  years 
of  expected  deficits. 

(b)  Appraisal  of  Federal  activities  in  order 
to  identify  those  programs  which  tend  to 
retard  economic  growth  and  for  which  ex- 
penditures should  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 

(c)  Improvement  of  the  Federal  budgeting 
and  approprlaUons  procees  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  effective  control  of  expenditures. 

(d)  Examination  of  responsiblUUes  and 
functions  which  are  now  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  but  which  could  be 
better  performed  and  with  superior  effec- 
tiveness by  the  privets  economy. 

(e)  Review  of  Federal  responsibility  and 
ftmctlons  in  order  to  determine  which  covUd 
be  better  performed  at  the  SUte  and  local 
levels. 

(f )  Improvement  of  Oovernment  organisa- 
tion and  proceduree  In  order  to  increase 
efficiency  and  promote  savings.  Including  a 
review  of  the  recommendations  ot  the 
Hoover  Commission  In  order  to  determine 
how  thoee  already  implemented  have  worked 
out  in  pracUce  and  whether  those  not  yet 
implemented  should  be  given  further 
consideration. 

(C)  DetermlnaUon  of  policies  with  regard 
to  the  level  of  user  charges  and  fees  to  be 
made  for  ^>eclal  services  furnished  to  mem- 
bers of  the  public  by  the  OovemmaiU. 


The  recommendations  of  an  objective  and 
nonpartisan  Commission  of  this  kind  de- 
scribed should  command  wldeqwead  sup- 
port »mnng  the  publlo  and  within  the 
Congress.  Its  proposals  would  offer  a  sound 
basis  upon  which  to  begin  the  reform  of 
Federal  expenditure  policy. 

In  view  of  the  relevance  which  expendi- 
ture control  has  for  the  success  of  a  tax 
reduction  and  reform  progrcun,  we  earnestly 
hope  you  will  give  this  recommendation  your 
early  and  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas   B.   Coans. 

CLAaXMCX  E.  KlLSUXN. 

*  Wn.i.iAM  B.  WmNAU.. 
Jacob   K.  JAvrrs. 
Jack  R.  Mn.i.xa. 
LXN  B.   JoaoAN. 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Brothill] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Easter  recess  I 
spent  the  entire  time  touring  the  11 
counties  of  the  9th  District  of  North 
Carolina,  talking  to  the  people  and  find- 
ing out  what  they  think  about  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  Government.  I  believe 
it  is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of 
a  Congressman  to  go  to  the  people  he  is 
representing  and  not  sit  back  and  wait 
for  them  to  come  to  him. 

The  people  gave  freely  of  their  opin- 
ions and  of  their  views  concerning  leg- 
islation and  governmental  affairs.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  it  was  around  April 
15,  the  Federal  income  tax  deadline  that 
I  received  such  a  volume  of  comments 
about  the  huge  cost  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  need  for  more  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  Washington.  I  found 
that  the  people  of  my  district,  regardless 
of  political  afflliation.  are  demanding  less 
spending  and  are  worried  about  the 
future  financial  solvency  of  our  country. 
They  believe  that  money  from  Washing- 
ton is  not  a  free  handout  or  manna  from 
Heaven.  They  know  its  cost  and  are 
concerned  about  the  huge  national  debt, 
deficit  financing,  and  what  this  means 
to  our  children  to  whom  we  are  leaving 
a  tremendous  burden  of  financial 
obligation. 

Because  I  was  visiting  the  district  near 
the  Federal  tax  deadline  of  April  15, 
people  were  naturally  Interested  in  the 
tax  bill  and  were  very  aware  of  high 
Federal  income  tax.  They  are  very 
aware  that  they  work  a  good  part  of  the 
year,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
Federal  Government.  They  are  very 
conscious  of  the  continued  growth  In 
Federal  Government  emplojrment  and 
are  beginning  to  speak  up  and  speak  out 
against  the  continuing  burden  of  huge 
Federal  pasrroUs  on  the  backs  of  the 
taxpayers. 

I  have  read  with  Interest  an  editorial 
by  WRAL-TV.  channel  6.  Raleigh,  N.C., 
the  fact  that  Tax  Freedom  Day  will 


begin  at  1:05  p.m.  today.  Monday.  April 
22.  The  average  American  taxpayer  has 
been  working  all  year,  not  for  himself 
and  his  family,  but  for  the  govern- 
ments—Federal, State,  and  local.  All  the 
money  the  average  taxpayer  has  earned 
up  until  1:05  pjn.  today  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  money  he  will  have 
to  pay  in  taxes  for  the  year  1963. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House. 

The  withholding  system  of  Income  taxa- 
tions is.  we  suppose,  with  us  forever  now 
that  it  has  been  instaUed  by  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  governments.  It  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  reverse  in  either  case. 
Just  the  same,  citizens  ought  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  its  deceptlveness. 

We  noticed  a  few  months  ago  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  psychology  conducted,  as 
we  recall,  by  an  employer  out  in  Missouri. 
For  several  months  he  had  been  pasrlng  hU 
employees  in  cash  all  of  their  salaries.  He 
deducted  nothing  for  taxes.  Instead,  he 
required  each  employee  to  step  immediately 
to  the  next  window  and  pay  the  taxes  that 
normally   would   have   been   withheld. 

By  the  time  the  second  payday  had  roUed 
around,  he  noticed  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  interest  shown  by  his  employees  in 
governmental  affairs,  especially  Oovernment 
spending.  By  the  end  of  the  second  month, 
he  said,  his  employees  were  writing  to  their 
Congressman  and  Senators,  demanding  that 
Oovernment  spending  be  cut. 

This  ts  more  than  Jtut  a  dramatic  lesson 
in  practical  civics.  It  is  a  demonstration 
that  moet  citizens  are  inclined  to  overlook 
the  huge  tax  bite  that  is  regxilarly  taken 
from  their  paychecks. 

Some  time  later  we  ran  across  an  item 
describing  how  another  employer  had  ac- 
complished the  same  purpose  in  a  different 
way.  Instead  of  making  regular  weekly  de- 
ductions, tie  paid  aU  of  his  employees  their 
full  salaries  for  the  first  8  weeks  of  each 
month.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week,  he  deducted  the  taxes  for  all  4  weeks. 
This  meant,  of  coiirse,  that  most  of  the  em- 
ployeee  received,  at  most,  only  a  few  dollars 
for  their  week's  work.  Some  did  not  come 
out  even  that  well — they  owed  the  company. 

These  employees  also  developed  a  healthy 
Interest  in  governmental  affairs. 

We  wish  that  ail  employers  would  adopt 
one  of  these  systems,  Jtjst  to  see  what  the 
effect  woxUd  be.  At  the  very  least,  we  wish 
that  all  cltisens  could  somehow  be  made 
aware  of  a  nationwide  obeervance  of  what 
Is  caUed  "Tax  Freedom  Day."  The  observ- 
ance is  coming  later  each  year  because  of 
the  increasing  burden  of  taxation. 

TtUs  year.  Tax  Freedom  Day  wlU  begin  at 
1 :06  pjn.  on  Monday,  April  22.  That  should 
be  easy  to  remember  because  it  Is  1  week 
after  the  filing  deadline  for  Income  tax  re- 
turns. As  of  1 :06  pjn.  on  April  22  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer  will  begin,  for  the  ' 
first  time  in  1963.  to  work  for  himself  and 
his  family.  Ever  since  January  1,  he  has 
been  working  for  the  government — Federal, 
State,  and  local.  All  the  money  the  average 
taxpayer  has  earned  up  until  1:06  pjn.  on 
April  22  will  be  equivalent  to  the  amount 
of  money  he  will  have  to  pay  in  taxes  for 
the  year  1063. 

According  to  statistical  surveys,  the  first 
2  hours  and  26  minutes  of  your  8-hour  work- 
day is  spent  to  earn  money  to  pay  yotir 
taxes.  This  is  2  hotirs  and  26  minutes,  every 
workday,  all  year  long. 

This  brings  to  mind  again  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  income  tax  law  is  just  60 
years  old.  Prior  to  1918,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  Income  tax.  In  1804,  the  Con- 
grees passed  an  income  tax  law,  but  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  knocked  it  down  as  uncon- 
stltuUoBal.     A    metabar    c(    the    Sapreme 
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Court.  Mr.  Justtoe  8*«pb«n  J.  Field,  warned 
agaliiet  st^^nc  t^  OoramaMnt  sucb  a  pover 
to  tax  tbe  tnoone  oC  fta  people.  Bald  Mr. 
Jtistloe  Field:  "It  wUl  be  but  the  stepplnc- 
stone  to  oibar  goTammental  powers,  larger 
and  more  sweeping,  untU  our  political  con- 
tests win  become  a  war  of  who  can  spend 
and  tax  the  most;  a  war  constantly  growing 
In  Intensity  and  btttemess." 

Who  wni  deny  tbat  Mr.  Justice  Field's 
prophecy  has  come  true?  And,  by  the  way, 
the  Income  tax  that  the  Suprenie  Coiort 
killed  in  1894  was  a  mere  2  percent  levy  on 
all  Income  over  M.000  per  year,  without  any 
graduated  Increase  at  alL  Nobody  foresaw 
top  rates  like  those  now  In  effect — 91  percent 
on  personal  Income  and  sa  percent  on  cor- 
pcM'atlons. 

Cuts  in  taxation  cannot  be  made  sensibly 
without  cuts  in  Government  siMndlng.  The 
spending  is  the  key.  Kvery  citizen  owes  It 
to  himself  to  take  note  of  Tax  Freedom  Day 
which  begins  at  1 :  05  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  AprU  22. 

TIMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhii,l1 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RscoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
'  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  timber  Industry  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  South  has  made 
tremendous  strides.  The  South  in 
former  years  was  an  underdeveloped 
area  of  our  country,  but  In  the  last  few 
years  great  changes  have  been  taking 
place.  It  is  significant  that  the  ?reat 
timber  resources  in  the  South  have 
played  an  lmix>rtant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industry  and  increased  in- 
come for  our  local  citizens. 

In  addition,  private  industry  has  taken 
the  lead  in  promoting  conservation  and 
planting  programs  and  have  been  ever 
ctmaclous  that  these  important  forest 
resources  should  be  not  only  utilized  but 
that  landowners  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  even  more  to  increase  the  supply 
ot  these  resources. 

Up  imtil  this  time,  timber  landowners 
have  been  given  additional  incentive 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  by  be- 
ing able  to  apply  capital  gains  tax  treat- 
ment on  certain  sales  of  timber,  but  now 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  prc^xtses  to 
change  these  tax  laws  and  in  effect 
breaking  faith  with  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  reforestation  and  conserva- 
tion projects. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
recently  passed  a  Joint  resolution  peti- 
tioning the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  defeat  and  reject  the  extreme  and 
harmful  changes  In  timber  taxation  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  wish  to  can  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  resolution  as  follows: 

Joorr  RsaoLvnoH  PRmooriMs  thx  OCMfOBsas 
or  THx  UifiTO  Statis  To  Obvkat  ams  Rs- 

JSCI  ,THK  SUSKBCX  AMD   HAMMTm.    CUAtnOM 
XK     TaOMM.     TaXATlCMf     PaOKMBS     BT 
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vast  progress  of  North  OiroUna  In  forest 
management  and  the  growth  of  forest  re- 
sovrces  during  the  past  half  otmtMrj:  and 

Whereas  the  substantial  elimination  of 
capital  gains  treatment  for  the  owners  of 
forest  lands  would  constitute  the  most  seTcre 
setback  In  this  generation  to  the  growth  of 
forest  products;  and 

Whereas  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees and  many  hundreds  of  communities 
are  affected  by  the  forest  Industries  of  North 
Carolina  and  are  Jeopardized  by  the  proposed 
elimination  of  capital  gains  treatment  of 
timber;  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  large  sums  of 
private  and  public  money  Invested  In  re- 
forestratlon  for  timber  production  and  soli 
and  water  conservation:  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  change  in  the  In- 
come tax  law  would  break  faith  with  those 
participating  In  such  programs:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

BeaolveA  by  the  senate,  the  houae  of  repre- 
sentatives concurring: 

SxcnoN  1.  That  the  legislators  of  the  Stats 
of  North  Carolina  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  defeat  and  reject  the 
extreme  and  harmful  changes  In  timber  tax- 
ation proposed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
DlUon  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  on  February  6, 

1963. 

Szc.  2.  This  resolution  shan  become  effec- 
tive upon  its  adoption. 

In  the  general  assembly  read  three  times 
and  ratified,  this  the  12th  day  of  April  1963. 

T.  Cl-AXXNCX  Stokx, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
H.  CtirroM  Bltts. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representntives. 


ei^ltal  gates  tax  treatment  of 
timber  tmder  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  has 
been  the  major  factor  responsible  for  the 


NATIONAL  LJBRART  WEEK 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coktk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
I*ennaylvanla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  yesterday  marked  the  beginning 
of  another  National  library  Week.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  this  after- 
noon on  this  topic  about  which  enough 
can  never  be  said.  I  refer  to  the  wonder- 
ful world  of  books  and  the  continuing 
growth  of  the  mind  through  the  free 
use  of  libraries  in  the  United  States. 

Libraries  all  over  the  country  will  this 
week  display  various  exhtt>ltlon8  and 
stress  the  great  Importance  of  reading. 
The  freedom-to-read,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
one  of  the  erreat  freedonu  the  human 
being  possesses.  On  this  week  particu- 
larly, I  recall  ttie  many  great  libraries 
that  exist  in  the  First  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, one  ot  the  Nation's  great  areas 
of  academic  accomplishment.  Prom  the 
beautiful  Berkshire  hills  of  Plttsfleld  to 
Xhe  great  urban  dty  of  Holyoke,  citizens 
of  my  district  dai^  take  advantage  of 
our  great  libraries.  In  a  city  like  North- 
ampton, for  example,  the  Calvin  CooUdge 
Room  attracts  visitors  from  all  over  the 
Nation  at  the  great  Forbes  library.  In 
Amherst,  at  the  Jones  library,  we  have 
the  finest  collection  of  Robert  Frost 
material  extant  and  on  and  on. 

I  could  name  libraries  for  almost  every 
community.  I  hskve  visited  most  of  them 
and  have  been  greatly  impressed.  This 
week  then.  Mr.  Shaker,  is  a  great  his- 


toric week  not  only  In  my  district  but 
in  the  entire  Nation.  I  want  to  take  tUk 
opportunity  to  salute  National  Ubr^ 
Week  and  hope  that  we  wiU  contlaS 
to  be  a  Nation  of  readers  every  week  o* 
every  year. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  HJl.  5733.  AD- 
MINISTRATION BILL  TO  AUTHOR. 
IZE  FUNDS  FOR  NATIONWloi 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  La- 
ONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  SuujvAN]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material  and  the  text  of  Hit  5733. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  HJl.  6733,  the 
Kermedy  administration  bill  to  author- 
ize funds  for  a  nationwide  food  stamp 
program  similar  to  the  program  now  in 
operation  on  a  pilot  basis  in  81  of  our 
cities  and  counties. 

I  have  battled  for  such  a  nationwide 
program  for  9  years,  since  introducing 
my  first  bill  on  this  subject  In  the  sec- 
ond session,  my  first  term  in  Congress. 
The  Issue  came  to  a  vote  several  times; 
and  In  1959,  Congress,  for  the  first  time, 
agreed  to  the  idea  of  a  food  stamp  plan. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  help  I  received 
at  that  time  from  to  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Including  the  present 
Speaker,  and  inchiding  particularly,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  HaaoLo  D.  Cooley. 

Thus,  I  was  deeply  touched  and  most 
grateful  when  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  Chairman  Coolst,  deferred  to 
me  In  the  matter  of  sponsorship  of  this 
administration  measure,  which  normally 
would  carry  his  name  as  the  chahman  of 
the  committee  which  will  consider  it  It 
is  one  of  the  most  flattering  things  which 
has  ever  occurred  to  me  in  the  House — 
that  a  committee  chairman  would  so 
gallantly  step  aside  to  allow  a  Bfember 
not  even  on  his  committee  to  introdace 
what  I  am  sure  will  be  one  of  the  most 
poptilar  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
measures  to  be  acted  upon  in  this 
Congress. 

WHT  A  WXW  Bnx  B  inBDKO 

Let  me  explain  why  a  biU  is  necessary. 
The  legislation  we  passed  la  lO&O  would 
have  provided  authority  for  only  2 
years  for  a  program  which  consisted  of 
distributing  only  those  foods  found  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  sur- 
plus in  any  1  month.  This  authority 
was  never  used  by  the  previous  adminis- 
tration. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  operat- 
ing the  present  pilot  food  stamp  projects, 
which  include  all  domesUe  foods  sold  in 
grocery  stores,  under  the  general  author- 
ity of  section  32,  of  Public  Law  320,  74th 
Congress,  using  money  earmarked  from 
customs  receipts  for  removal  from  the 
market  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
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Itles.  If  the  food  stamp  plan  were  to  be 
permanently  limited  in  scope  only  to  a 
size  which  could  be  financed  entirely 
by  section  32  money,  there  would  be  no 
need  for  additional  fund  authorizations. 

But  to  extend  the  plan  nationally 
would  take  all  of  the  money  now  pro- 
vided for  each  year  under  section  32 — 
money  used  now  for  a  variety  of  surplus 
removal  programs.  There  would  then  be 
no  section  32  funds  left  over  for  school 
lunch  purposes,  or  removal  of  surplus 
perishables  on  an  emergency  basis. 

Thus,  new  enabling  legislation  is 
necessary  to  authorize  appropriation  of 
the  full  amount  of  funds  needed  to 
extezid  the  food  stamp  plan  nationally. 
This  Is  estimated  to  cost  about  $360  mil- 
lion a  year,  although  much  of  this  cost 
would  be  offset  by  savings  elsewhere  in 
the  Department  budget.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law,  funds  would  then  be  appro- 
priated in  the  regular  departmental 
appropriation  bill  each  year  for  the  food 
stamp  plan  rather  than  be  drawn,  as  now. 
out  of  section  32  money. 

smaiocrrr  ovn  onzcr  DisraisunoK  ststkic 

Over  a  period  of  years,  I  tried  to  per- 
suade the  Eisenhower  administration  to 
adopt  the  food  stamp  method  of  distri- 
bution of  surplus  food  to  the  needy, 
through  the  regular  grocery  stores,  in 
preference  to  the  direct  method  of  dis- 
tribution which  resulted  in  so  much  ex- 
pense to  local  communities  participating, 
so  little  help  to  the  needy,  and  so  many 
opportunities  for  abuse.  But  the  pre- 
vious administration  Insisted  the  food 
stamp  approach  was  terribly  wrong,  and 
less  efllcient,  and  more  costly,  and  not 
nearly  as  effective  as  the  direct  method 
of  distribution.  The  former  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  flatly  refused  to  consider 
a  food  stamp  method  of  distribution, 
even  after  Congress,  in  1959,  passed  my 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 
authorizing,  for  2  years,  a  limited  pro- 
gram which  would  have  been  restricted 
to  Just  those  foods  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  in  surplus  In  any  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  as  a  member 
of  President  Kennedy's  party  that  his 
first  Executive  order  on  becoming  Presi- 
dent was  to  order  a  better  method  of 
distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  the 
needy,  and  addition  of  a  greater  variety 
of  foodstuffs  to  the  distribution  list  each 
month — more  of  the  foods  which  would 
have  been  included  under  the  food  stamp 
program  passed  by  Congress.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  agreed  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  institute  a  series  of 
pilot  food  stamp  operations  to  determine 
if  a  food  stamp  plan  were  feasible  and 
more  effective  than  the  direct  distribu- 
tion programs. 

The  success  of  the  pilot  plan  opera- 
tions has  been  outstanding.  It  Is  true 
that  in  every  new  area  where  the  plan 
has  been  instituted — including  my  own 
city  of  St.  Louis — many  problems  arose 
in  connection  with  the  certification  of 
eligibles.  and  the  requirements  instituted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  pur- 
chase by  recipients  of  food  stamps  equal 
in  value  to  their  normal  expenditures 
for  food,  in  order  to  receive  additional 
stamps  free. 

Many  of  those  eligible  for  participation 
complained  that   the   requirements  on 


stamp  purchases  were  far  too  rigid,  and 
did  not  take  into  consideration  unusually 
high  costs  for  Individual  families,  such 
as  rent,  medical  expenses,  and  so  on.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  these  problems 
are  being  worked  out — I  hope  satisfac- 
torily for  all  concerned — and  if  there  Is 
still  too  much  rigidity  in  the  regulations, 
they  can  be  further  improved  and 
amended. 

NOT  A  DIBCniSSD  IMCKEASS  IN  INCOMX 

The  food  stamp  plan  has  come  as 
something  of  an  unhappy  development 
for  those  who  had  hoped  it  would  make 
available  to  them  more  money  out  of 
their  limited  incomes  to  spend  on  things 
other  than  food.  As  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  tried  to  make  clear,  the 
plan  is,  by  law,  a  method  of  increasing 
food  consumption  among  those  families 
not  enjoying  an  adequate  diet,  and  can- 
not be  used  as  a  device  for  enabling  wel- 
fare recipients  to  use  for  other  purposes 
some  of  the  money  they  would  normally 
spend  for  food.  I  think  the  welfare  al- 
lowances in  many  areas  of  the  country, 
including  Missouri,  are  far  too  low  to 
permit  families  to  maintain  even  mini- 
mum standards,  but  this  problem  can- 
not be  solved  through  a  food  stamp  plan, 
or  even  by  providing  free  food. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  we  have  these 
simply  huge  surpluses  of  food  items 
which  overhang  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  depress  prices,  and  which  cost 
the  Government  as  much  as  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  to  store  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  price  supports  each  year,  it  Is 
simply  Indefensible  to  have  any  of  this 
food  go  to  waste  while  we  have  underfed 
and  undernourished  Americans.  Every 
American  deserves  a  decent  diet.  This 
plan  enables  our  needy  to  obtain  good, 
balanced  diets. 

The  food  stamp  plan  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous success  in  every  area  of  the 
country  where  it  has  been  In  effect  long 
enough  for  local  problems  to  be  worked 
out  and  special  adjustments  made.  And, 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  reported. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  which  I  am 
including  as  part  of  my  remarks  today, 
this  plan  on  a  national  basis  would  not 
only  raise  standards  of  nutrition,  and 
improve  diets,  and  sell  more  food — aiding 
every  level  of  the  food  industry — but 
would,  to  a  large  extent,  pay  for  itself  In 
reducing  costs  which  the  Government 
now  miist  sustain  in  food  storage,  and 
in  the  direct  distribution  program. 


COMMTTNrmS     ACnVKLT 
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I  am  also  submitting,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  list  of  the  31 
areas  where  pilot  food  stamp  programs 
are  now  in  operation;  and  another  list — 
9  pages  long — of  the  counties  and 
local  communities  which  are  actively 
seeing  to  have  the  food  stamp  program 
extended  to  their  areas.  This  is  per- 
haps the  best  evidence  of  all  the  supe- 
riority of  the  food  stamp  plan  over  the 
direct  distribution  method. 

Many  areas  of  the  country,  which  are 
not  depressed  areas  and  do  not  have  suf- 
ficiently large  numbers  of  imemployed 
to  Justify  the  expenses  of  participating 
in  the  direct  distribution  system,  never- 
theless do  have  many  needy  people  who 


need  help  in  obtaining  an  adequate  diet, 
and  who  could  be  included  at  little  local 
expense  if  there  ^exe  a  food  stamp  plan 
in  operation.  The  food  stamp  plan  can 
reach  needy  Americans  wherever  they 
live — in  their  home  communities.  The 
direct  distribution  system  cannot  and 
does  not. 

xvKBTONK  BENarrrs  xrmim,  a  stamp  puln 

Hence,  the  way  to  assure  the  sharing 
of  our  abundance  of  food  to  all  needy 
Americans  is  through  such  a  plan,  op- 
erating through  the  neighborhood  gro- 
cery store,  and  open  to  any  and  all 
Americans  who  can  qualify  under  the 
income  limitations,  and  who  ve  willing 
to  do  their  part  by  voluntarily  earmark- 
ing a  reasonable  part  of  their  own  budg- 
ets for  food  purchases,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  extra  stamps  which  will 
assure  them  a  well-rounded,  nourishing, 
and  attractive  variety  of  foods. 

The  farmer  will  benefit  both  by  sell- 
ing more  food,  and  by  having  more  of 
the  section  32  money  available  for  sur- 
plus removal  emergencies;  the  Govern- 
ment will  save  on  farm  price  support  and 
food  storage  costs,  our  municipalities 
will  save  substantially  in  the  costs  they 
now  must  underwrite  for  surplus  food 
distribution,  and  the  recipients,  who  will 
benefit  most,  will  be  able  to  obtain  all  of 
their  food  needs  in  the  nearby  stores, 
rather  than  have  to  go  miles  to  a  cen- 
tral depot  for  bulky  gift  packages  of  the 
few  items  available  once  each  month. 

I  urge  prompt  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  on  this  bilL 

LETTER  FROM  8ECRETART  OP  AGRICULTURE  FREE- 
MAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  submit  as  part  of 
mjT  remarks  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man to  our  Speaker,  in  forwarding  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  which  I  have  now 
introduced  as  H.R.  5733.  The  Secretary's 
letter  to  the  Speaker  is  as  follows : 

DkPAXTMXMT  op  AaRICtn.TtTKX, 

Washington,  April  17,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Speakxb:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  la  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bUl  which  authorizes  the  opera- 
tion of  a  food  stamp  program. 

The  submission  of  this  proposed  bill  is  a 
result  of  experience  gained  by  this  Depart- 
ment In  the  operation  of  a  series  of  pilot 
food  stamp  programs.  These  pilot  opera- 
tions were  Inaugurated  \n  mid-1961  at  the 
request  of  the  President  and  were  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  Section  32  of  Pub- 
lic Law  320,  74th  Congress,  as  amended. 
Currently,  the  program  Is  being  further  test- 
ed In  a  total  of  31  separate  areas  under  a 
wide  variety  of  operating  conditions.  Addi- 
tional areas  have  been  designated  for  in- 
clusion later  this  fiscal  year.  A  series  of 
studies  designed  to  determine  the  Impact  of 
the  program  on  family  food  purchases  have 
been  made  or  are  underway.  Furthermore, 
administrative  and  operating  techiUquee  are 
being  tested  and  evaluated  so  as  to  iHt>vlde 
the  Department  with  the  experience  neces- 
sary to  effectively  operate  the  tjrpe  of  pro- 
gram provided   in   the   proposed  bill. 

The  Department  recommends  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  proposed  bill. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  designed  to 
strengthen  the  agricultural  economy,  help 
achieve  a  fuUer  and  more  effective  use  of 
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food  abundance,  and  to  Improve  levels  of 
nutrition  among  thoae  houBCholds  In  eco- 
nomic need.  Theee  purpoaes  are  achieved 
by  Increasing  tbe  limited  food  buying  ability 
of  such  households.  The  program  will  be 
operated  through  normal  channels  of  trade. 

Uhder  such  a  program,  needy  households 
are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase— at  a  charge  that  Is  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  of  money  they  could  normally  be 
expected  to  spend  for  food — an  allotment 
of  coupons  of  higher  monetary  value.  The 
Federal  Government  flnances  the  cost  of  the 
coupons  which  are  provided  free  of  charge. 
The  purchase  of  coupons  by  participating 
households  is  designed  to  Insure  that  the 
additional  coupons  provided  free  of  charge 
to  such  households  actually  results  In  In- 
creased food  purchases  through  normal 
trade  channels. 

Coupons  Issued  to  participating  households 
may  be  used  by  them  only  to  purchase  food 
out  of  regular  commercial  supplies  at  re- 
tall  food  stores.  Coupons  accepted  by  such 
stores  are  redeemed  through  wholesale  food 
concerns  or  directly  through  banks.  The 
proposed  bill  also  provides  for  the  under- 
taking of  an  educational  program  to  en- 
courage participating  households  to  pvirchase 
foods  available  in  abundant  supply  and  those 
most  needed  In  diets. 

Studies  conducted  by  this  Department  dur- 
ing the  pilot  program  indicate  that  a  food 
stamp  program  Is  practicable  In  terms  of 
Its  administrative  and  operating  aspects  and 
Is  effective  In  expanding  food  markets  and 
in  improving  the  diets  of  participating 
households. 

A  svirvey  conducted  In  a  sample  of  retail 
food  stores  In  the  eight  original  pilot  pro- 
grams showed  that  the  dollar  volxmie  of  food 
sales  increased  by  8  percent  after  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
stores  Included  In  this  survey  represented 
an  estimated  50  to  85  percent  of  total  re- 
tall  food  store  sales  In  all  of  the  original 
eight  pilot  areas  except  Detroit.  There,  the 
survey  stores  were  drawn  from  low-income 
areas  of  the  city.  Meats,  produce,  and  other 
grocery  items  shared  in  the  Increase  in 
food  sales  and  the  smaller  retail  stores  were 
able  to  attract  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  coupon  business. 

A  second  survey  undertaken  In  two  of  the 
original  pilot  areas  showed  that  households 
participating  in  the  pilot  food  stamp  pro- 
gram made  significant  increases  in  food  ptir- 
ciiases  and  In  the  total  value  of  food  used 
after  they  started  to  partlcl[>ate  in  the  pilot 
food  stamp  program.  This  information  was 
collected  through  a  detailed  investigation  of 
food  consvunptlon  among  a  representative 
sample  of  households  In  April-May  of  1961. 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program,  and  In  September-October  of 
that  year  when  the  pUot  program  had  been 
in  operation  for  some  time. 

Animal  products — such  as  meat,  po\iltry, 
fish,  milk,  and  eggs — and  fruits  and  vege- 
tables accounted  for  more  than  80  percent 
of  these  gains  in  the  value  of  food  used. 
These  are  the  foods  most  needed  for  dietary 
Improvement  and  a  shift  of  more  of  our 
agricultural  resources  Into  the  production 
Off  such  foods  would  help  to  strengthen  the 
agricultural  economy. 

This  svu~7ey  also  showed  that  a  food  stamp 
program  is  especially  effective  in  providing 
assurance  that  the  Federal  contribution  (In 
the  form  of  the  coupons  provided  free  of 
charge  to  eligible  households)  actually  re- 
sulted in  an  Increase  In  food  purchases  by 
participating  hoxisebolds.  A  special  analysis 
of  the  data  derived  from  this  survey  showed 
that  approximately  85  to  96  percent  of  the 
Federal  contribution  to  participating  hoxise- 
holds  was  reflected  in  Increased  food  pur- 
chases in  retail  stores.  This  level  of  effective- 
ness is  considered  to  be  about  the  maximum 
to  be  expected  under  any  program  designed 
to  expand  markets  for  food. 


These  two  household  food  consumption 
surveys  also  showed  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement  In  the  qxiallty  of  diets 
among  households  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram. From  nearly  two-fifths  to  almost  one- 
half  of  these  households  had  good  diets  in 
September-October  under  the  food  stamp 
program.  Only  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  these  households  had  good  diets 
in  April-May  before  the  food  stamp  program 
was  Inaugurated. 

It  is  clear  that  farmers  have  a  definite 
stake  In  any  program  which  expands  mar- 
kets and  results  In  Increased  food  sales,  even 
though  no  one  program  can  be  relied  upon 
to  strengthen  our  agricultural  economy.  A 
food  stamp  program  appears  to  be  an  effec- 
tive way  of  Increasing  total  food  consump- 
tion by  economically  needy  households  and 
in  concentrating  these  Increases  In  animal 
products  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  In- 
creases In  markets  for  these  foods  will  help 
to  relieve  the  general  problem  of  over- 
capacity In  agriculture.  Particularly.  In- 
creased markets  for  animal  products  would 
use  more  feed  grains  and,  thus,  a  food  stamp 
program  could  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  total  effort  to  bring  our  feed 
grain  supplies  Into  balance  with  demand. 

The  proposed  bill  to  authorize  a  food  stamp 
program  would  provide  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  such  a  program  to  those  political 
subdivisions  In  which  the  varloxis  States  wish 
to  conduct  such  a  program.  The  distribution 
of  federally  owned  foods  to  needy  house- 
holds would  be  discontinued  In  those  sub- 
divisions participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  but  such  distribution  would  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  eligible  schools  and 
institutions  In  those  areas. 

It  Is  not  contemplated  that  the  food  stamp 
program  would  be  restricted  to  designated 
areas  of  economic  distress  because  It  Is  de- 
signed to  Improve  diets  of  needy  households 
wherever  they  may  reside.  However,  as  In- 
dicated by  our  experience  imder  the  do- 
nation of  federally  owned  foods  to  needy 
faonilles,  we  anticipate  that  many  political 
subdivisions  would  not  feel  the  need  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program.  Therefore,  we  esti- 
mate that,  with  a  continuation  of  current 
economic  conditions,  the  program  could  be 
reaching  approximately  4  million  needy  per- 
sons within  a  period  of  6  years  following 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  By  that  time.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program  would  be  approximately  $360 
million  a  year,  exclusive  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative expenses.  Such  cocts  would  be  off- 
set in  substantial  part  by  the  discontinuance 
of  Federal  food  donations  to  needy  house- 
holds in  political  subdivisions  participating 
In  the  food  stamp  program  and  would  tend 
to  reduce  the  total  nationwide  cost  of  this 
direct  distribution  program.  Also,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Public  Law 
801,  84th  Congress,  there  is  enclosed  a  table 
showing  estimates  of  man-years  of  civilian 
employment,  expenditures  for  personal  serv- 
ices, and  espenditiires  for  all  other  purposes. 

Recommendations  for  the  implementation 
of  this  program  would  be  made  within  the 
framework  of  the  annual  budget  and  fiscal 
policies  of  the  President. 

There  Is  also  enclosed  a  detailed  sectlon- 
by-aectlon  analysis  of  the  proposed  bill  which 
describes  the  type  of  program  to  be  operated 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  President's  program. 

A  niTtiiiar  letter  Is  t>eing  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yoiurs, 

Obtixxs  L.  PtxncAN. 

Secretary. 

TKXT   or   HJI.   STS3 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  the  text  of 
H.R.  5733,  the  provisions  of  which  are 


referred    to    in    the    Secretary's   letter 
above: 

|88th  Cong..  1st  sess.] 

H  Jt.  6733 

(In  the  House  of  Representatives.  Aptn 
32.  1963:  Mr*.  Suluvan  introduced  the  {q|. 
lowing  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Co«bI 
mlttee  on  Agriculture.) 

A  bin  to  strengthen  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy: to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  toon 
effective  use  of  food  abundances;  to  pre. 
vide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrition  *n>niM 
economically  needy  households  through  t 
program  of  food  assistance  to  be  opcratat 
through  normal  channels  of  trade;  and  t<t 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thst  thk 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Food  St^unp  Act  tf 
1963  ■ 

DBCUULATION  OF  POUCT 

Sec.  a.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress,  In  order  to  promote  the  genert] 
welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance  of  toot 
should  be  utilized  to  the  maximum  extsat 
practicable  to  safeguard  the  health  and  ««u. 
being  of  the  Nation's  i>opulatlon  and  rain 
levels  of  nutrition  among  economically 
needy  households.  The  Congress  hereby  Ontt 
that  Increased  utilization  of  foods  In  cstsb* 
llshlng  and  malntaimng  adequate  natloosi 
levels  of  nutrition  will  tend  to  cause  the  dl». 
trlbutlon  in  a  beneficial  manner  of  our  agrt* 
cultural  abundances  and  will  strengthen  oor 
agricultural  economy,  as  well  as  result  la 
more  orderly  marketing  and  distribution  ot 
food.  To  effectuate  the  policy  of  Congrea 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  a  food  stamp 
program,  which  will  permit  those  househokk 
in  economic  need  to  receive  a  greater  shsi* 
of  the  Nation's  food  abundance.  Is  herela 
authorized. 

ODlNmONS 

See.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "food"  means  any  food  or 
food  product  for  human  consumption  oUmt 
than  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco. 

(c)  The  term  "coupon"  means  sny  coupon, 
stamp,  or  type  of  certificate  issued  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "coupon  allotment"  means 
the  total  value  of  coupons  to  be  issued  to  • 
household  diiring  each  month  or  other  ttms 
period. 

(e)  The  term  "household"  shall  mean  • 
group  of  related  or  nonrelated  Individuals, 
who  are  not  residents  of  an  Institution  or 
t>oardlng  house,  but  are  living  as  one  eco- 
nomic unit  sharing  common  cooklnf  fscill- 
tles  and  for  whom  food  Is  customarily  pur* 
chased  In  common.  The  term  "household" 
shall  also  mean  a  single  Individual  living 
alone  who  has  cooking  facilities  and  who 
piirchases  and  prepares  food  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

(f)  The  term  "retail  food  store"  means  an 
establishment,  including  a  recognized  depart- 
ment thereof,  or  a  house-to-house  trade 
route  which  sells  food  to  households  for 
home  consximption. 

(g)  The  term  "wholesale  food  concern" 
means  an  establishment  which  sells  food  to 
retail  food  stores  for  resale  to  households. 

(h)  The  term  "State  agency"  means  the 
agency  of  the  State  goverxunent  which  has 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
Federally-aided   public   assistance  programs. 

(1)  The  term  "bank"  means  member  or 
noiunemtwr  banks  of  the  Federal  Reservs 
System. 

(J)  The  term  "8UU"  means  the  fifty  SUtss 
and  the  District  of  Coltunbia. 

( k )  The  term  "food  stamp  program"  means 
any  program  promulgated  pursuant  to  tiM 
provisions  of  this  Act. 


0TSBU8B1CSMT  OF  THS   VOOO  STAMr  FBOOBAK 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  (onnulats 
^nd  administer  a  food  stamp  program  under 
which  eilglMe  households  shall  to*  provided 
with  an  opportunity  mors  nsarly  to  obtain  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  through  ths  U- 
suanos  to  them  of  a  coupon  alloCmant  which 
,^»n  have  a  greater  monetary  value  than 
their  normal  expenditures  for  food  as  deter- 
mliMd  by  the  Secretary.  The  coupons  so  re- 
osived  by  such  households  shall  be  used  only 
to  purchsse  food  from  retail  food  stores 
which  have  been  approved  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  Coupons  issued 
and  used  ss  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  face  value  by  the  Secretary 
throvigh  the  facilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.' 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to  time. 
Issus  such  regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with 
thia  Act,  as  he  deems  necessary  or  af^ropri- 
ats  for  the  effective  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program. 

WTf"*IT  BOUSSBOLDS 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Households  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program  ahall  be 
those  whose  economic  status  Is  such  as  to 
be  a  substantial  limiting  factor  in  the  at- 
tainment of  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

(b)  Bach  State  shall  establish  standards  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of  applloant  house- 
holds which  standards,  among  other  things. 
shall  take  Into  account  such  of  the  factors 
used  by  each  State  in  granting  assistance 
under  the  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
tend  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  standards  of  eligibility 
to  be  used  by  each  state  for  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary. 

nSVANCX  AND  USX  OT  CDT7POK8 

Sac.  0.  (s)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  cou- 
pons to  be  printed  in  such  denominations  as 
he  may  determine,  and  shall  make  provision 
for  their  issuance  only  to  households  which 
hsve  been  duly  certified  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  food  stan>p  ftrogram. 

(b)  Coupons  issued  to  eligible  households 
shall  be  used  by  them  only  to  purchase  food 
m  retail  food  stores  which  have  been  14)- 
proved  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

TALxne  or  trk  coupon  AixoTMsirr  and  CRAWica 

TO  ss  MAIM 

Sac.  7.  (a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon 
sllotment  which  the  Secretary  shall  author- 
ise SUte  agencies  to  Issue  to  households  cer- 
tified as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  shall  be  In  such  amount  as 
will  provide  such  households  with  an  oppor- 
tumty  more  nearly  to  obtain  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet. 

(b)  Households  shall  be  charged  such  por- 
tion ot  the  face  Talue  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment issued  to  them  as  the  Secretary 
determines  is  eqxiivalent  to  their  nomial 
expenditures  for  food. 

(c)  The  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
provided  to  any  eligible  household  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  charged  such 
households  for  such  allotment  shaU  not  be 
considered  to  be  Income  or  resources  for  any 
purpose  under  any  Federal  or  Bute  laws  In- 
cluding btit  not  limited  to,  laws  relating  to 
taxaUon.  welfare,  and  public  assistance 
programs. 

(d)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges  made 
for  the  coupon  allotment  shall  be  promptly 
deposited  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  In  a  separate  account  maintained 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for 
such  purpose.  Such  deposits  shaU  be  avail- 
able, without  limitation  to  fiscal  years,  for 
the  redemption  of  coupons. 


amtovAi.  or  istail  vooo  sroaxa  aim  wbox.k- 
■als  rooD  ccircBura 
Sac  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
In  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  the  submission  of  applications  for 
approval  by  retail  food  stores  and  wholesale 
food  concerns  which  desire  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  and  shall  approve 
those  applicants  whose  participation  he  de- 
termines will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  determining  the 
qualifications  of  applicants  the  Secretary 
shall  consider,  among  such  other  factors  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate,  the  following:  (1) 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  retail  or  whole- 
sale food  business  conducted  by  the  appli- 
cant: (2)  the  volume  of  coupon  business 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  i>e  con- 
ducted by  the  applicant  retail  food  store  or 
wholesale  food  concern;  and  (3)  the  busi- 
ness Integrity  and  reputation  of  the  appli- 
cant. Approval  of  an  applicant  shall  be  evi- 
denced by  the  Issuance  to  such  applicant  of 
a  nontransferable  certificate  of  approval. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  in  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  require  an  ap- 
plicant retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food 
concern  to  submit  Information  which  will 
enable  him  to  determine  whether  such  ap- 
plicant qualifies,  or  continues  to  qiialify,  for 
approval  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regiilations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  in  the  regxila- 
tlons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  safe- 
guards which  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure 
of  Information  obtained  under  the  authority 
granted  by  this  subsection  to  purposes  di- 
rectly connected  with  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regiilations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(c)  Any  retail  food  store  or  wholesale  food 
concern  which  has  failed  upon  application 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  to 
participate  in  the  food  stamp  program  may 
obtain  a  hearing  on  such  refusal  as  provided 
In  section  13  of  this  Act. 

EDucpnoN  or  coupons 
Sec.  9.  In  the  regulations  Issued  piusuant 
to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  redemption  of  coupons  accepted  by  re- 
tall  food  stores  through  approved  wholesale 
food  concerns  or  through  banks,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

AO  MINISTRATION 

Sac.  10.  (a)  In  the  formulation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  program,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  existing  Federal.  State,  local  or  pri- 
vate agencies  and  may  utUize  such  agencies 
In  the  undertaking  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  purchase  of  foods 
available  In  abundant  supply  or  those  most 
needed  in  diets,  and  to  Improve  nutritional 
knowledge  of  households  participating  in  the 
program. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  exercise  any  power, 
duty,  or  discretion  vested  In  him  under  this 
Act  through  such  person  or  persons  as  he 
may  designate. 

(c)  The  State  agency  of  each  participating 
State  shall  assume  responslblUty  for  the  cer- 
tlflcaUon  of  applicant  households  and  for 
the  Issuance  o*  coupons:  Providrd,  That  the 
State  agency  may,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary,  delegate  Its  responsibility  In 
connection  with  the  Issuance  of  coupons  to 
another  agency  of  the  State  government. 
There  shall  be  kept  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  are  necessary  for  him 
to  ascertain  whether  the  program  is  being 
conducted  In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  Such  records  shall  be 
available  for  Inspection  and  audit  by  the 
Secretary  at  any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be 
preserved  for  such  period  of  time,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  three  years,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  necessary  or  appropriate. 


(d)  In  the  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  the  State  agency  shall  not 
discriminate  against  any  household  by  rea- 
son of  race,  religious  creed,  national  origin  or 
political  beliefs. 

(e)  Participating  BUtes  or  p«rtlclpaUng 
political  subdivisions  thereof  shall  not  de- 
crease welfare  grants  or  other  similar  aid 
extended  to  any  person  or  persons  as  a  con- 
sequence of  such  person's  or  persons'  partici- 
pation in  benefits  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(f)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  desir- 
ing to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary a  plan  of  operation  specifying  the 
manner  in  which  such  program  will  be  con- 
ducted within  the  State,  the  political  sub- 
divisions within  the  State  in  which  the  State 
desires  to  conduct  the  program,  and  the 
effective  dates  of  participation  by  each  such 
political  subdivision.  In  addition,  such 
plan  of  operation  shall  provide,  amoiig  such 
other  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require,  the  following:  (1)  the 
specific  standards  to  be  used  In  determining 
the  eligibility  of  applicant  household;  (2) 
that  the  State  agency  shall  undertake  the 
certifications  of  applicant  households  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genera]  procedures  and 
personnel  standards  used  by  them  In  the 
certification  of  applicants  for  benefits  under 
the  federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
grams: (3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  information  obtained  from 
applicant  households  to  persons  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  piursuant  to  this  Act;  and 
(4)  for  the  submission  of  such  reports  and 
other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require. 

(a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  there  Is 
a  failure  by  a  State  agency  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or 
with  the  regulations  issued  pxirstiant  to  this 
Act.  or  with  the  State  plan  of  operation,  the 
Secretary  shall  inform  ruch  State  agency  of 
such  failure  and  shall  allow  the  State  agency 
a  reasonable  period  ot  time  for  the  correc- 
tion of  such  failure.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
such  period,  the  Secretary  may  require  that 
there  be  no  further  Issuance  of  coupons  in 
the  political  subdivisions  where  such  failure 
has  occurred  until  such  time  as  corrective 
action  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  has  been 
taken. 

DISqtTALinCATION   OP   RXTAn.   POOD   STORES    AND 
WHOLSBAUB  POOO  CONCCKN8 

Sec.  11.  Any  approved  retail  food  store  or 
wholesale  food  concern  may  be  disqualified 
from  further  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program,  on  a  finding  hj  the  Secretary  that 
such  store  or  concern  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  of  the  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  dis- 
qualification shall  be  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine.  The  action 
of  disqualification  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view as  provided  in  section  13  of  this  Act. 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  section 
13  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secretary  Juis  reason 
to  believe  that  a  serious  or  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  this  Act  or  of  the  reg^ulatlons  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  has  occurred  or  that 
there  are  facts  or  drciimstances  of  a  nature 
which  indicate  a  lack  of  ability  or  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  such  store  or  concern 
to  carry  out  properly  the  provisions  of  the 
program,  he  may  suBpend  such  store  or  con- 
cern without  advance  notice  or  hearing  for 
such  period,  not  In  excess  of  90  days,  as  may 
be  required  to  complete  an  Investigation  and 
take  such  administrative  action  as  may  be 
found  appropriate  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
suspension    action    ahall    not    constitute    a 
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final  determination  for  the  ptupoae  of  sec- 
U<m  IS  of  tbl«  Act. 

0RVEMINATION  AMO  DISPOSITIOlf  OF  CUUMB 

8bc.  la.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power 
to  determine  tbe  amotint  of  and  settle  and 
adjust  any  claim  and  to  compromise  or 
deny  all  or  part  of  any  vucn  claim  or  claims 
arUlng  under  the  provlslone  Mt  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

AOMimBTKATTVK    AND   JT7DICIAI,   aSVlKW 

Sec.  13.  Whenever  ttxe  Secretary  (a)  deter- 
mines that  a  retail  food  store  or  a  wholesale 
food   concern  should   not   be   approved   to 
participate  in  the  food  stamp  program,  (b) 
disqualifies  a  retail  food  store  or  a  whole- 
sale   food   concern    under    tne   provisions   of 
section    11    of  this  Act,   or    (c)    directs  the 
denial,  under  the  provisions  of  section  12  of 
this  Act,  of  all  or  part  of  any  claim  of  a  retail 
food  store  or  wholesale  food  concern,  he  shall 
cause  notice  of  such  administrative   action 
to  be  Issued  to  the  retail  food  store  or  whole- 
sale food  concern  Involved.    Such  notice  shall 
be  delivered   by   certified   mall   or   personal 
service.    If  such  store  or  concern  Is  aggrieved 
by  the  action  of  the  Secretary,  It  may.  In 
accordance  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary,  within  ten  days  of  the  date  of 
delivery  of  such  notice,  file  a  written  request 
for   an   opportunity   to  submit  Information 
in  support  of  Its  position  to  such  person  or 
persons  as  the  Secretary  may  designate.     If 
such  a  request  is  not  naade  or  Lf  such  store 
or   concern   falls   to   submit   Information   In 
support  of  Its  position  after  filing  a  request, 
the  administrative  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  final.     If  such  a  request  Is 
made  by  such  store  or  concern,  such  Informa- 
tion  as  may  be  submitted  by  the  store  or 
concern,  as  well  as  such  other  Information  as 
may  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  person  or  persons  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  who  shall,  subject  to  the 
right  of  Judicial  review  hereinafter  provided, 
make  a  determination  which  shall  be  final. 
If  the  store  or  concern  feels  aggrieved  by  such 
final  determination  of  the  p>erson  or  persons 
designated  by  the  Secretary  he  may  obtain 
Judlcis!  review  thereof,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  by  filing  a  complaint 
against    the   United   States   in   the   United 
States    District    Court    for    the    District    In 
which  he  resides  or  Is  engaged  In  business 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  delivery 
or  service  of  the  final  notice  of  determina- 
tion upon  him.  requesting  the  court  to  set 
aside  such  determination.    Service  of  process 
In  such  action  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with    the    rules    for    the    service    of    process 
upon  the  United  States  as  prescribed  by  the 
Rules    of    Civil   Procedure    for    the   United 
States    District    Coiirts.      The    copy   of    the 
summons  and  complaint  required  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  official  or  agency  whoee  order 
is  being  attached  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  such  person  or  persons  as  he  may 
designate  to  receive  service  of  process.    The 
action   In   the   United   States   District   Co\irt 
shall  be  a  trial  de  novo  by  the  Court  without 
a  Jury,  in  which  the  Court  shall  determine 
the  validity  of  the  questioned  administrative 
action  in  issue.    If  the  Court  determines  that 
such  administrative  action  is  Invalid  it  shall 
enter  such  judgment  or  order  as  It  deter- 
mines Is  In  accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
evidence.    Dxirlng  the  pendency  of  such  judi- 
cial   review,   or   any   appeal    therefrom,   the 
administrative  action  under  review  shall  be 
and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  unless 
on  application  to  the  Court  on  not  less  than 
10   days   notice,   and  after  hearing  thereon 
and    a    showing    of    irreparable    Injury,    the 
Court  temporarily  stays  such  administrative 
action  pending  disposition  of  such  trial  or 
appeal. 

VIOLATIONS  AND  ENTOECKMENT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  the  Issuance  or  presentment  for 
redemption  of  coupons  to -such  person  or 
persons,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  man- 


ner, as  he  deems  neceesary  or  appropriate  to 
protect  Uie  mterests  of  the  United  State*  or 
to  insure  enforcement  of  the  provUiaos  of 
this  Aet  or  the  regulatloni  l«ued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  jiuiadlctlon  vested 
in  til*  United  States  District  Cotirts  by  sec- 
tion 13  of  this  Act,  such  courts  are  hereby 
severally  vested  with  Jurisdiction  specifically 
to  enforce,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  any 
person  from  violating,  the  provlalona  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulatlotis  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall 
so  request,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several 
United  States  Attorneys  In  their  respective 
districts,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceedings 
to  enforce  the  remedies  provided  for  In  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
any  action  for  Judicial  review  of  any  final 
administrative  determination  made  under 
the  provisions  of  section  13  of  this  Act.  or 
to  effect  collection  of  any  claims  or  indebted- 
ness determined  to  be  due  the  United  States 
by  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

(c)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfers,  ac- 
quires or  possesses  coupons  in  any  manner 
not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regiila- 
tions  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall.  If 
such  coupons  are  of  the  value  of  $100  or 
more,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both.  or.  if  such  coupons  are 
of  a  value  of  less  than  $100.  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $6,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

(d>  Whoever  presents,  or  causes  to  be  pre- 
sented, coupons  for  payment  or  redemption 
of  the  value  of  $100  or  more,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  received,  transferred  or 
used  In  any  manner  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon  conviction  there- 
of, be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
or.  if  such  coupons  are  of  a  value  of  less 
than  $100.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(e)  Coupons  isrued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  8. 

PAYMENTS    TO    STATE    AGENCIES 

Sec.  15.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  specified  In  this 
section,  to  make  payments  to  State  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  such  agencies 
for  part  of  the  costs  incurred  in  the  certi- 
fication of  those  households  which  are  not 
receiving  benefits  under  the  federally  aided 
public  assistance  programs.  The  amount  of 
such  pa3mient  to  any  one  State  agency  shall 
be  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  of:  (1)  the 
direct  salary  costs  (Including  the  cost  of 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid  to 
its  personnel  by  the  State  agency)  of  the 
personnel  used  to  mpke  such  interviews  and 
such  postlntervlew  field  investigations  aa 
are  necessary  to  certify  the  eligibility  of  such 
households,  and  of  the  Immediate  cupervisor 
of  such  personnel,  for  such  periods  of  time 
as  they  are  employed  in  certifvlng  the  eligi- 
bility of  such  households:  (3)  travel  and 
related  costs  Incurred  by  such  personnel  in 
postlntervlew  field  investigations  of  such 
households;  and  (3)  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  per  centum  of  the  costs  computed 
under  (1)  and  (2)   above. 

ArPP.OPRIATIONS 

Src.    16    (a I    Thrre   are  hereby  authorized 
to   be    p.pproprlated   such   sums   as  may   be 


necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Such  portion  of  any  such  approprt^ 
tion  as  may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  niu* 
of  the  coupon  allotments  issued  to  ellgisu 
households  which  Is  in  escess  of  the  chsrKt. 
paid  by  such  households  for  such  allotmenu 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  or 
the  separate  account  created  under  seetiM. 
7(d)  of  thU  Act.  ^^* 

(b)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  «haU 
limit  the  value  of  those  coupons  Issued 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  value  of  coupons 
for  which  households  are  charged,  to  kq 
amount  which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  por. 
tion  of  the  appropriation  for  such  fiscal  year 
which  is  transferred  to  the  separate  account 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
of  the  fimds  In  the  separate  account  created 
under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act  are  no  longer 
required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall  be 
paid*  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasviry. 

SEcnoN-BT-sacnoN  analysis  or  h.i.  btji 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  his  letter  above,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  referred  to  the 
section-by-sectlon  analysis  of  a  draft  of 
legislation  he  was  submitting  for  intro- 
duction in  the  House  to  authorize  funds 
for  a  nationwide  food  stamp  program 
The  analysis  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 
Section-by-Section  Analysis  or  Proposed 
Bn-L,  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  op  1963 
section  a 
This  section  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  Congress  to  make  maximum  use  of  our 
abundance  of  food  to  Improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  population.  It 
finds  that  the  operation  of  a  stamp  program, 
as  one  part  of  our  national  food  and  agri-' 
cultural  program,  will  help  maintain  sde- 
quate  levels  of  nutrition,  strengthen  our 
agricultural  economy,  and  result  In  a  more 
orderly  marketing   of   food. 

section   3 

This  section  of  the  proposed  bill  provides 
definitions  for  the  purposes  of  a  Pood  Stamo 
Act. 

For  p\irpoees  of  such  an  act.  food  would 
be  defined  as  any  food  for  human  consump- 
tion and  all  such  foods  would  be  eligible  for 
purchase  with  food  coupons  (subsec.  b).  To 
avoid  any  misunderstanding  as  to  intent, 
however,  the  wording  of  the  subsection  spe- 
cifically excludes  alcoholic  beverages  and  to- 
bacco as  coming  within  the  meaning  of  this 
definition  of  food. 

The  section  defines  the  term  "State  agen- 
cy" as  the  agency  of  the  State  government 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  federally  aided  public  asslsUnce 
programs.  The  term  "State  agency"  Is  in- 
tended to  Include  the  State  and  local  offices 
of  that  agency  or.  in  those  States  where  the 
federally  aided  public  assistance  programs 
are  administered  on  a  decentralized  basis, 
the  counterpart  county  or  local  agencies 
which  have  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  assistance  programs.  Under  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  bill,  these  States  agencies  are 
required  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
certification  of  households  making  applica- 
tion for  the  program. 

Subsection  (J)  of  thU  section  defines 
"SUte"  as  the  60  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  view  of  the  intent  to  provide 
for  a  gradual  expansion  of  the  food  stamp 
program  over  a  period  of  years,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  action  authorizing  the  pooslbls 
operation  of  the  program  in  any  of  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  be  held  for  later  review 
and  decision  by  the  Congress. 

section  4 
A  general  description  of  the  type  of  food 
stamp   program   authorized   by   this   bill   li 
Included   in  section   4.     The   type  of  stamp 
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program  described  Is  tb*  type  which  has  been 
tested  on  a  pUot  basis  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  mid-1961  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  sa  of  the  act  of  August  M, 
19S5.  as  amended. 

This  section  also  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Issue  regulations 
governing  the  operation  of  a  food  stamp 
program. 

SECTION   s 

■mu  aecUon  of  the  bill  llmiu  ellglbUlty 
for  the  program  to  economically  needy  house- 
holds, i.e.,  those  households  whose  economic 
status  is  a  substantial  limiting  factor  in 
their  ability  to  attain  an  adequate  diet. 

The  section  further  provides  that  States 
shall  establish  specific  eUgibillty  standards 
which  will  measure  the  economic  need  of 
applicant  households,  taking  into  accoxmt 
the  general  standards  and  other  factors  they 
use  in  providing  welfare  assistance  to  needy 
persons  and  households.  However.  aU  such 
standards  must  be  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  insure  they  will  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

■acnoN  e 

Under  the  authority  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlc\ilt\ire  would  provide  for 
the  printing  of  food  coupons  and  their  Is- 
gfiance  to  eligible  households.  Under  the 
pilot  food  stamp  program,  coupons  have  been 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  it 
is  intended  that  this  arrangement  be  con- 
tinued If  this  enabling  legislation  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress. 

Tills  section  also  limits  the  use  of  cou- 
pons to  the  purchase  of  food  in  retaU  food 
stores  which  have  been  approved  to  accept 
such  coupons. 

section  t 

Section  7  of  the  bill  specifically  provides 
that  eligible  households  shall  be  charged 
for  a  portion  of  the  coupons  provided  to 
them.  Such  charges  shall  be  based  upon 
the  household's  normal  expenditures  for 
food.  In  return,  the  household  will  receive 
some  coupons  free  of  charge  and  in  this 
manner,  they  are  able  to  buy  more  food. 

The  stamp  program  is  specifically  designed 
ss  a  food  program.  It  Is  not  intended  to 
act  as  a  general  income  supplement  to  low- 
income  households.  Its  purpose  is  to  per- 
mit these  needy  households  to  buy  more 
food  and  to  Improve  the  nutritional  quality 
of  their  diets  rather  than  to  help  them  to 
save  on  their  food  expenditure*.  It  U  for 
this  reason  that  participating  households  are 
required  to  exchange  the  amount  of  money 
they  normally  could  be  expected  to  spend  for 
food  for  coupons  of  equal  value  before  they 
are  provided  with  additional  coupons  free 
of  charge. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  cou- 
pons provided  free  of  charge  are  hot  to  be 
considered  to  be  Income  to  the  households 
for  purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
other  Pederal  and  State  statutes.  This  pro- 
vision is  deemed  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  additional  food  purchasing  power  pro- 
vided to  needy  households  under  a  stamp 
program  does  not  automatically  result  in  a 
reduction  in  benefits  under  programs  where 
income  determines  the  availability  or  amount 
of  such  benefits.  Likewise,  the  value  of  free 
coupons  would  not  be  subject  to  Income 
taxes. 

A  separate  food  stamp  account  would  be 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Sutes.  All  sums  collected  from  participat- 
ing households  would  be  deposited  in  this 
separate  account  and  would  be  avaUable  to 
redeem  the  coupons  accepted  by  retail  food 
stores.  Section  16  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ise a  transfer  of  funds,  out  of  each  annual 
appropriation  for  the  program,  to  this  same 
account  to  provide  funds  for  the  redemption 
of  those  coupons  which  are  Issued  free  of 
charge  to  participating  households. 


ascnoir    s 

This  section  of  the  bill  specifies  the  pro- 
cedures and  conditions  under  which  retail 
food  stores  and  wholesale  food  concerns 
would  naake  appUcatlon  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  approval  to  accept  food 
coupons.  Approved  retaUers  would  obtain 
such  coupons  in  payment  for  food  purchased 
by  participating  households.  These  retail- 
ers could  redeem  coupons  thro\igh  the  com- 
mercial banking  system  or  they  could 
redeem  coupons  through  the  approved 
wholesale  food  concerns. 

Any  information  which  the  retailer  or 
wholesaler  would  be  required  to  provide  the 
Department  on  the  volume  of  his  business 
could  be  utilized  by  the  Department  only 
for  purposes  directly  connected  with  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this  act 
and  regulations.  Administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial review  is  provided  in  the  event  that 
the  Department  falls  to  approve  the  appli- 
cation of  any  retailer  or  wholesaler. 

section    9 

This  section  of  the  bUl  Bi>eclfically  author- 
izes the  use  of  the  commercial  banking  sys- 
tem to  redeem  food  coupons. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  the  same  system  of  coupon 
redemption  that  la  currently  being  used 
under  the  pilot  food  stamp  program.  Au- 
thorized retailers  and  wholesalers  redeem 
coupons  through  commercial  banks.  Theee 
banks  then  redeem  the  coupons  through 
Pederal  Reserve  banks,  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  16  of  the  Pederal  Reserve 
Act,  are  acting  aa  fiscal  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Pederal  Reserve  banks 
examine  coupons  for  genuineness,  destroy 
the  coupons,  and  call  upon  funds  in  a  Treas- 
ury account  to  reimburse  them  for  the  value 
of  coupons  received  from  commercial  banks. 

SECTION    10 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  concerned  with 
legislative  provisions  for  the  administration 
of  a  food  stamp  program.  Under  it,  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  federally  aided  public  as- 
sistance programs  would  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  certification  of  applicant 
households.  That  same  agency  would  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  sale  and  issuance 
of  food  coupons,  unless  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  coupon  Issuance  responsibilities 
could  be  more  effectively  carried  out  by  an- 
other agency  of  the  State  government.  In 
either  event.  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
State  agency  to  contract  with  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  or  with  banks,  for  the  actual 
sale  and  Issuance  of  the  food  coupons. 

The  general  administrative  arrangement 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  public  assistance  agency  would  be 
the  same  as  that  used  In  the  operation  of 
the  pilot  food  stamp  program,  which  was 
patterned  after  that  authorized  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  State  agencies  would  submit 
for  approval  a  plan  of  operation  which  would 
commit  them  to  observe  the  requirements  of 
the  enabling  legislation  and  the  provisions 
of  the  Pederal  food  stamp  regulations.  As 
well,  the  plans  would  specify  the  manner  in 
which  each  State  would  carry  out  Its  certifi- 
cation   and    issuance    responsibilities. 

This  section  would  further  require  that 
the  State  public  assistance  agency  carry  out 
its  certification  responsibilities  under  the 
same  general  procedures  and  merit  system 
personnel  standards  as  are  required  of  such 
agencies  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  the  administration 
of  the  federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. Within  political  subdivisions  within 
each  State,  the  certification  responsibility 
would  be  carried  out  by  the  local  offices  of 
the  State  public  assistance  agency,  or  in 
those  States  where  the  federally  aided  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  are  operated  on  a 
decentralized  basis,  by  the  counterpart  local 


assistance  agencies  which  now  administer 
such  federally  aided  programs. 

While  this  section  provides  that  the  State 
public  assistance  agency  assume  fvdl  reepon- 
siblllty  for  the  certification  of  appUcant 
households,  it  Is  not  the  Intent  to  preclude 
the  possible  use  of  casework  information  and 
records  on  the  economic  status  of  households 
which  has  been  developed  by  other  public 
agencies  that  are  responsible  for  the  granting 
of  general  assistance  or  relief. 

This  section  further  provides  that,  where 
necessary,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
provide  a  State  agency  with  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  institute  any  necessary  pro- 
gram or  administrative  corrective  measures  to 
bring  its  food  stamp  operations  into  compli- 
ance with  Pederal  requirements,  before  the 
benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program  are  with- 
held from  eligible  needy  households  within 
the  State. 

SECTION      1 1 

Under  this  section  of  the  bill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  authority  to  dis- 
qualify from  further  participation  In  the 
program  those  retaUers  and  wholesalers  who 
have  been  found  to  be  in  violation  of  pro- 
gram reqiUrements.  Such  disqualifications 
are  subject  to  both  administrative  and  Judi- 
cial review  under  the  provisions  of  section 
13  of  the  bill. 

SECTION     IS 

This  section  provides  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  power  to  settle  claims  aris- 
ing out  of  the  operation  of  a  food  stamp 
program. 

SECTION     13 

Section  13  specifies  the  administrative  and 
Judicial  reviews  available  to  a  retaU  food 
store  or  a  wholesale  food  concern  in  the 
event  (a)  the  store  or  concern  has  failed  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Department  to 
accept  food  coupons;  (b)  it  Is  disqualified 
from  further  participation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  11  of  this  bUl;  or  (c)  it  is 
denied  a  payment  of  a  claim  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  13. 

Judicial  review  can  be  obtained  through 
U.S.  district  courts. 

SECTION     14 

This  section  of  the  proposed  legislation 
permits  the  Secretary  to  Incorporate  appro- 
priate provisions  in  the  Pederal  program 
regulations  for  the  Issuance  or  redemption  of 
coupons  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  find  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  and  to  facilitate 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Act  and  the  Pederal  regulations. 

Jurisdiction  is  conferred  on  the  UJ5.  dis- 
trict courts  to  enforce  the  proposed  act  or 
the  program  regulations.  The  XJB.  attor- 
neys, acting  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General,  are  authorized  to  represent 
the  Oovemment,  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, in  any  legal  proceedings  instituted  in 
the  several  district  courts  under  the  proposed 
act. 

Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section 
impose  criminal  sanctions  for  violations  of 
the  proposed  act  and  the  Pederal  program 
regulations.  The  section  also  provides  that 
coupons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  obligations  of 
the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  section  8.  thus 
making  applicable  to  food  coupons  all  exist- 
ing statutes  relating  to  offenses  involving 
obligations  of  the  United  States. 

SECTION    IS 

To  Insure  careful  and  effective  certification 
of  the  eligibility  of  those  households  which 
are  not  receiving  benefits  under  the  federally 
aided  public  assistance  programs,  It  is 
deemed  necessary  and  In  the  interest  of  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  to  assist  State  agencies 
In  meeting  a  part  of  the  cost  of  certifying 
such  households  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  amount  of  such  payments  will  be  com- 
puted under  a  formula  which  Is  prescribed 
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in  this  MCtlon  of  tb«  bill.  Tb«  formula  pro- 
▼Idea  for  •rbitrarlly  compuUng  th»  payment 
by  taking  80  percent  of  tbe  ittm  of  (1)  the 
salary  ooeta  of  those  caaeworken  who  are 
employed  In  the  oertlflcatlon  of  nonaeeiat- 
ance  hoiuebolda  and  of  the  Inunedlate  super- 
Tlsora  of  such  caaeworkerB;  (2)  the  travel 
costa  inciirred  by  theee  employees  in  field 
ip.Testlgatlons  of  applicant  households:  and 
(3)  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
costs  Incurred  In  (1)  and  (2)  above. 
Bxcnoif  IS 
This  section  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  an- 
nual appropriation  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  The  annual  appropriation 
would  be  used  to  cover  (1)  all  program  costs, 
such  as  the  value  of  cotipoms  issoed  free 


ot  charge  to  households,  related  costs  in  the 
printing  and  shipment  of  coupons,  and  the 
payment*  to  States  authorised  by  section  16 
of  this  bin;  and  (9)  Federal  admlnlstratiTe 
expenses. 

Addttlonally,  this  section  gives  clear  direc- 
tion to  the  Secretary  that  the  annual  appro- 
priation for  the  program  is  the  basic  factor 
which  determines  its  size  and  scope  and  de- 
termines the  rate  at  which  It  can  be  ex- 
tended to  those  areas  where  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  such  a  program  is  warranted  and 
requested  by  State  agencies.  Further,  this 
section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  terminate  the  separate  food  stamp 
account  maintained  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Statee  If  such  action  is  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  at  some  fut\ire  date. 


April  2t 


U.S.  Dkpabtmsnt  of  Aobicultuke,  AaBicuLTUB.\L  M.\BKETiNo  Sebvice 

Stamp  Pboobau 


-Food 


Estimated  maximum  average  annual  ponlions  of  civilian  employment  and  fund  retfuirements 


Fiscal  year- 

mi 

1W5 

IB06 

1087 

1903 

A.  ATSrase  annual  posttlona  ot  dTllian 
•mploTinent: 

1.  AdmlnistratiTe  support 

1  ExecutiTe  dkectlia  1 

1».7 
.1 

4&7 
.6 

406l8 

71.3 

.5 

663.3 

8S.3 

.» 

8313 

97.1 

X  Program  (uactiooB 

.3 
387.4 

4.            Total,    averace    simnal 
positloas „ 

•ISSlO 

4»e 

•735.0 

>93S.e 

B.  ObUgatlons: 

1.  Penonnel  compensation 

a.  All  otber  items 

$1,060,000 

Bo.ioa,aoo 

33.000. 000 

iaa.soo.ooo 

*$S.e7Q.0OO 
227. 430. 000 

'$7,140,000 
303,000,000 

T.soaooo 

363.340.000 

3.             Total  ObUgatlons 

'51,900.000 

130^000,000 

233.100,000 

310,200,000 

3701300,000 

I  §*2!5"  ES?***!.^'  *1*S?*.?'  *^  °^  pertormlof  this  fanctlon  that  wotild  be  applied  to  this  proitmn. 

n,^2±%S5^J^,rS.'^'^«8^  !^^'i*P!f  ***  ^^^  operaUon  by  July  1,  Ilia,  lor  whteh  tbelBM  budget 
proposes  nnandng  from  sec.  32  funds  until  a  direct  appropriation  is  available 
»  Would  be  offset  to  part  through  some  reduction  in  direct  distribution  program . 


ABXAS  WHICH  MOW  HAVX,  WHO.  SOON  HAVB.  O* 
ACnVKLT  SEEK  TO  BAVB  TOOD  STAMP  PSO- 
CRAMS  X9r  ABU8HZD 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  preparing  H.R.  5733 
for  introduction,  I  asked  the  Department 
for  a  full  list  of  all  of  those  areas  of  the 
country  where  the  food  stamp  plan  is  In 
(Veratlon,  or  soon  to  be  In  operation,  or 
where  the  States,  counties,  or  municipal- 
ities have  requested  It.  This  list  is  as 
follows: 

Food  Stamp  Pbogbam  Abxas 

oaiGiKAi.  pilot  asxas 

County  and  State  and  date  of  opening 

Franklin  County,  lU..  July  10,  l»tfl. 
Floyd  County,  Ky..  Jtme  1. 1961. 
City  of  Detroit,  Mich..  July  S,  1861. 
Parts   of  St.  Louis  and   Itasca  Counties, 
Minn.,  June  5,  1961.  June  7.  1961. 

Sliver  Bow  County.  Ifont.,  Jtine  1.  1961. 
San  Miguel  Coimty,  N.  Mex.,  June  6,  1961. 
Fayette  County.  Pa..  June  1, 1961. 
McDowell  Coimty,  W.  Va.,  May  29,  1961. 

AODITIONAI.    ABXAa   DXSUUTATKD    AMB   MOW 
OPBIATIMC 

County  and  State  and  date  of  opening 

Jefferson  Coimty,  Ala.,  March  11,  1963. 

Independence  County,  Ark.,  April  2,  1963. 

Humboldt  County,  Calif.,  March  1,  1963. 

Vanderbtngh  County,  Ind.,  April  1,  1963. 

Knott  County,  Ky.,  December  3.  1962. 

Perry  County,  Ky.,  March  4,  1963, 

AvoyeUes  Parish,  La..  March  1.  1963. 

Bvangellne  Pariah.  La.,  January  7.  1963. 

Carlton  County,  Minn.,  March  4,  1963. 

Remainder  of  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  Coun- 
ties. Minn.,  November  1962. 

City  of  St.  LouU.  Mo..  January  2,  1963. 

Nash  Coimty,  N.C..  November  1962. 

Lucas  Covmty,  Ohio,  December  3, 1962. 

Multnomah  County,  Oreg..  December  3. 
1962. 

City  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  1.  1963. 


Cambria  County,  Pa..  March  1, 1963. 
Luzerne  County,  Pa..  October  1. 1962. 
Dickenson  County,  Va.,  March  4. 1963. 
Lee  County,  Va.,  March  6. 1963. 
Wise  County.  Va.,  Febrxiary  1,  1963. 
Logan  Covmty,  W.  Va..  November  1962. 
Mingo  County,  W.  Va.,  November  1962. 
Wayne  Coimty.  W.  Va..  November  1962. 
Douglas  County,  Wis..  November  1962. 
Iron  County,  Wis..  March  1,  1963. 


AOOrnOMAI.     ABXAS 


DasXOMA 
OPEN 


^TB>     >TTT     MOT     TXT 


County  and  State  and  probable  starting  date 

Walker  County.  Ala..  May  6.  1963. 

Rice  County.  Elans..  June  2, 1963. 

Mora  County,  N.  Mex.,  June  2,  1963. 

Santa  Fe  County,  N.  Mex.,  June  2,  1963. 

Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio.  May  2,  1963. 

Orundy  County,  Tenn.,  June  3,  1963. 

Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  June  3,  1963. 

Marlon  County,  Tenn.,  June  3, 1963. 

Sequatchie  County,  Tenn..  June  3,  1963. 

Grays  Harbor  County,  Wash..  June  1  or 
later. 

Pacific  County,  Wash..  Jime  I  or  later. 

Taklma  County.  Wash..  June  1  or  later. 

LACAL  BXQtrXSTS,  POOD  STAMP  PBOOBAM 

Source  of  request  and  specific  area  requested 
Alabama 

Judge  Carglle;  Fayette  County. 

C.  H.  Jackson,  manager.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Florence.  Ala.;  Lauderdale  County. 

William  F.  Baker,  O.  K.  Wholesale  Grocery 
Co..  Montgomery,  Ala.:  Lauderdale  County. 

Milton  Diurett.  Alabanoa  Food  Council. 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Lauderdale  County. 

J.  I.  Burnett:  Etowah  County. 

B.  H.  Hall,  chamber  of  commerce;  Coving- 
ton County. 

J.  L.  Channell.  mayor,  city  of  Opp,  Ala.; 
Covington  County. 

Clarence  Weeks,  national  sales  manager. 
Sessions  Co.,  Inc.,  Enterprise.  Ala.;  state- 
wide. 


Arkansas 

8«n  Oorder.  Forrest  City.  Ark.;  St.  Frauds 
County.  ^^ 

Walter  S.  Webb.,  secretary.  Helena-Wast 
Chamber  of  Conomerce.  Helena,  Ark.;  stats. 
wMe. 

Colorado 

Fred  Sawaya;  CastUla  County,  Huerftuio 
County,  Las  Animas  County. 

District  of  Columbia 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners,  Ro*. 
ers-Wllklns   Milling  Co..   Washington  '  Dc • 
District. 

Georgia 

Wholesale  Grocers  Association:  statewide. 

Ellsworth  HaU,  county  attorney,  Macao. 
Oa.;  Bibb  County. 

William  F.  Pendleton,  A.  8.  Pendleton  Co. 
Valdoeta,  Oa.:  Lowndes,  County. 

Bmmett  Snellgroye,  county  clerk,  Bibb 
County. 

Illinois 

Oale  WUUams,  State  representaUve.  nn- 
noU  State  General  Assembly;  Alexander, 
Pulaski,  Union,  Jackman,  Monroe,  Randolpb 
Counties. 

Ralph  Bradley,  office  ot  Gov.  Otto  Komcr, 
city  of  Chicago. 

Indiana 

Robert  P.  Butler,  Indiana  Labor  Commis- 
sion; St.  Joseph  County. 

Kentucky 

Judge  A.  M.  BeU;  Owsley  County. 

C.  A.  Wolfe;  Martin  County. 

Judge  Cam  Smith,  Harlan,  Ky.;  Harlan 
County. 

Judg*  Tom  Carter.  Orayaon.  Ky.;  Carter 
County. 

Judge  Clyde  Sayer;  Magoffin  County. 

Judge  Charles  Porter;  Klllott  County. 

Judge  James  B.  Phlpps;  Morgan  County. 

Judge  Jamee  M.  Caudlll;  Letcher  County. 

Judge  Sam  P.  Deaton;  Breathitt  County. 

Judge  W.  C.  Flannery;  Rowan  County. 

Judge  Jees  Blusher;  Bell  County. 

Judge  Aoey  Cornett;  Harlan  County. 

Louisiana 

Iberia  Parish  police  Jury;  Iberia  Parish. 

Lafayette  Parish  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Lafayette  Parish  police  jury;  Lafayette  Parish. 

Franklin  Parish  police  jury;  Franklin 
Pariah. 

Jackson  Pariah  police  jury;  Jackson  Parish. 

Vernon  Parish  police  Jury,  Clvitan  Club; 
Vernon  Pariah. 

CfOcaaieu  Parish  Jury;  Calcasieu  Pariah. 

Jefferson  Davis  Pariah  police  Jury;  Jeffer- 
son Davis  Pariah. 

Livingston  Parish  police  jury;  Livingston 
Parish. 

St.  Landry  Parish  police  Jury;  St.  Landry 
Parish. 

St.  Mary  ParUh  police  jury;  St.  Mary 
Parish. 

St.  James  Parish  police  Jury;  St.  James 
Parish. 

Maine 

Stanley  J.  Bernard.  Portland;  Cumberland 
County. 

Mr.  Barron,  director,  public  welfare  de- 
partment; Cumberland  County. 

Maryland 

Gov.  J.  MUlard  Tawes;  sUtewide. 

W.  F.  Strong.  AFL-CIO;  statewide. 

Robert  Baker,  administrative  assistant 
conunlsslon.  Somerset  County;  Somerset 
County. 

Oliver  W.  Singleton,  regional  director. 
AFL-CIO  (western  Maryland):  AUegany 
County. 

Michigan 

Clarence  Minkln,  AFL-dO;  Gogeblo 
County. 

Joseph  Snyder,  councilman;  h*^""'"^ 
County. 
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Minnesota 


John  H.  Zlmmer.  secretary.  Association  of 
Pood  Dealers:  statewide. 

Director,  department  of  pubUc  welfare; 
Pine  County. 

I>lr«ctor,  department  of  public  welfare; 
Lake  County. 

Prank  Borlg;  statewide. 

0«orge  Teller,  United  Steel  Workers;  state- 
wide. 

Wayne    Alsop.    county   auditor;    Beltrami 

County. 

R.  J.  McMulIen,  director,  department  of 
public  welfare;  Clay  County. 

L.  H.  Furcht,  director,  department  of  pub- 
lic welfare;  Lake  of  the  Woods  County. 

Becker  County  Welfare  Department: 
Becker  County. 

R.  J.  Nelson,  chairman,  county  department 
of  public  welfare;  Becker  Coimty. 

Roger  Headley,  director,  department  of 
public  welfare;  Beltrami  County. 

John  8.  Brazzell,  director,  department  of 
public  welfare:  Cass  County. 

James  Steck,  director,  department  of  pub- 
Uc welfare;  Clearwater-Mahnomen  Counties. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Henstead;  Crow  Wing 
County. 

Director,  department  of  public  welfare: 
Hubbard  County. 

Harry   Hoehne,   director,    department    of 
pubUc  welfare;  Lake  County. 
Mississippi 

F.  A.  Jackson,  president,  county  board  of 
commissioners,  Charleston.  Miss.;  Talla- 
hatchie County. 

Robert  O.  Geoffrey,  manager,  chamber  of 
commerce,  Vlcksburg;  Warren  County. 

Missouri 

Sam  L.  Hunter,  president,  chamber  of  com- 
merce. New  Madrid;  New  Madrid  County. 

Harold  James,  court  clerk.  Pemiscot  County 
court.  CaruthersvUle.  Mo.;  Pemiscot  County. 

Evans  Baker,  president.  New  Madrid  Mer- 
chants Associstlon;  New  Madrid. 

New  Jersey 

Hon.  Arthus  J.  Holland,  mayor,  city  of 
Trenton,  Trenton,  N.J.;  city  of  Trenton. 

Mew  York 

Harold  Keamye;  Kings  County. 

William  J.  O'Brien,  assistant  to  commis- 
sioner, department  of  pubUc  welfare.  White 
Plains.  N.T.;  Westchester  County. 

North  Carolina 

Dr.  Kllen  Winston,  commissioner.  State 
board  of  public  welfare,  Raleigh,  N.C;  state- 
wide. 

Hon.  Terry  Sanford,  Governor.  State  of 
North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  N.C;  Mecklenberg 
County. 

Melvln  Holmes,  county  accountant,  North- 
ampton County,  Jackson,  N.C;  Northampton 
County. 

O.  L.  Moore,  Jr.,  Laurenburg  newspaper; 
Scotland  Cotmty. 

North  Dakoto 

Aroo  Joeephson.  Blsmarck-Mandan  Trades 
and  Labor,  Assembly,  AFL-CIO,  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak. 

Gottfried  J.  Kuhn.  Benson  Ootmty  Board 
of  Conunissloners,  Mlnnewauken,  N.  Dak.; 
Benson  County. 

O.  A.  Parks,  secretary.  Bottineau  Chamber 
of  Commerce:  Bottineau. 

Ohio 

Oeorge  W.  Lawrence,  director,  Huron  Pub- 
Uc Welfare  Department,  Norwalk.  Ohio; 
Huron. 

Nelson  Smith,  director.  Pike  County  De- 
partment of  Welfare:  Pike  County. 

Bernard  Blbley.  president,  local  No.  1211. 
UAW-CIO.  Lima.  Ohio;   statewide. 

Verne  O.  Woolf,  secretary,  local  106.  UAW, 
Wapakoneta,  Ohio;  statewide. 

Arthur  K.  Fagan,  local  138.  UAW,  Troy, 
Ohio:  statewide. 


Dennis  R.  UUta,  local  UAW.  Lima,  Ohio; 
statewide. 

Southwest  Ohio  Food  Dealers;  Hamilton 
County. 

Oklahoma 

Jack  Thompeon;  Okmulgee  Cotmty. 

Oregon 

Harold  E.  Carlson,  Independent  RetaU 
Grocers  Association;  statewide. 

Claude  BaUard,  vice  president.  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America;  statewide. 

W.  R.  Lltcenberger;  Coos  County. 

Mrs.  Betty  M.  HaU,  administrator,  county 
public  welfare  committee;  Lincoln  County. 

Miss  Jeane  Jewett,  State  welfare  commis- 
sion, Portland,  Oreg.;  Multnomah  County. 

Ray  E.  Doerner,  county  oonunlssloner; 
Douglas  County. 

Pennsylvania 

Andrew  S.  Romlto.  city  solicitor,  Arnold, 
Pa.;  Westmoreland  County. 
1       Fred      W.      Lamberton.      chairman.      Erie 
^County  commissioner;  Erie  County. 

Fred  Rhoads.  chairman,  Clearfield  County 
Board  of  Commissioners;  Clearfield  County. 

R.  N.  Cary,  manager,  Economy  Wholesale 
Grocery;  Centre  County. 

Walter  A.  Banker,  Altoona  Association; 
Centre  County,  Blair  County. 

John   W.  Gardner,    chief  clerk,   board  of 
county  commissioners;  Blair  County. 
Tennessee 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
statewide. 

Cohen  Turner  Williams,  president,  Martha 
White  Mills,  Inc.,  NashvUle,  Tenn.;  Davidson 
County  (Nashville). 

George  Burke,  Dixie  Savings  Stores;  Ham- 
ilton County. 

R.  S.  Homer,  Brownsville^ Tenn.;  Haywood 
County. 

Malcolm  Dixon,  Brownsville,  Tenn.;  Hay- 
wood County. 

R.  E.  Sharp,  Knox  County. 

Terry  Williams:  Shelby  County. 

Judge  Beverly  Brlley;  Davidson  County. 
Texas 

Judge  James  C  Alvls;  Haskell  County. 

Frank  Ferres,  Harllngen,  Tex.;  Cameron 
County. 

Judge  Davey;  Cameron  County. 

Vermont 
Cornwln   E.   Elwell,  town   manager,   Brat- 
tleboro;  Windham  County. 

Washington 

R.  A.  Campbell,  executive  director,  Wash- 
ington State  Food  Dealers  Association;  Yaki- 
ma County. 

Hon.  S.  R.  Holcomb,  chief  clerk.  House  of 
Representatives,  Olympia,  Wash.;  statewide. 

West  Virginia 

State  Representative  HaUiday;  Fayette 
County. 

J.  Flint  Greene;  statewide. 

■arl  MiUer;   Boone  County. 

Paul    K.    Hampton,  Huntington;     CabeU 
County. 

John  P.  Broderlck,  president.  Martha  White 
Mills,  Inc.,  Huntington,  W.  Va.;  CabeU  Coun- 
ty. 

J.  D.  CutUp,  Webster  Springs;  Webster 
County. 

Retail  grocers,  Klklns;   Randolph  County. 

Wisconsin 

John  S.  Patton,  director,  welfare  depart- 
ment;  Douglas  County. 

John  R.  Lynch,  director,  county  board  of 
supervisors;  Douglas  County. 

Chairman,  board,  department  of  public 
welfare:  Ashland  Ooun^. 

County  officials;  Dane  County. 

J.  ■•  Baldwin,  director,  MUwaukee  County 
Department  of  Public  Welfare;  MUwaukee 
County. 

Glen  X.  Khle,  director.  Price  Obimty  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare;   Price  County. 


John  H.  Lubbers,  director,  Waupaca  Coun- 
ty Department  of  Public  Welfare;  Waupaca 
County. 

Leo  T.  Jellnkke,  director.  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare;  Shawano  County. 

Eugene  Raddata,  department  of  public 
welfare;  Menominee  County. 

HOW    THE    FOOD    STAMP    PLAM    HAS    OPEKATED 

AND  WHAT  rr  HAS  MEANT  IN  TEEMS  OP  BXT- 
TXa  MUTKITION  AMD  INCBKASXO  FOOD  PXTa- 
CHASES 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  several 
studies  made  of  the  effects  of  the  food 
stamp  program  in  pilot  plan  ac^as  where 
it  went  into  effect  midway  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
These  studies  show  that  the  participants 
buy  more — and  better — foods,  and  enjoy 
a  much  higher  level  of  nutrition  under 
the  plan  than  previously,  when  they 
were  receiving  monthly  quotas  of  Just  a 
few  food  items  under  the  direct  dis- 
tribution system.  Furthermore,  these 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  par- 
ticipating stores  have  substantially  in- 
creased their  sales  and  have  benefited 
from  the  program. 

The  Department,  a  year  ago,  issued  a 
report  in  detail  on  the  before-and-aifter 
aspects  of  the  plan's  o[>erations  in  two 
widely  different  tjrpes  of  communities — 
the  rural  areas  of  Payette  County,  Pa., 
and  the  highly  industrialized  urban 
area  of  Detroit,  Mich.  This  report, 
entitled  "Food  Consumption  and  Dietary 
Levels  Under  the  Pilot  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram," shows  us  what  the  food  stamp 
plan  can  accomplish  for  the  needy  peo- 
ple throughout  this  Nation,  in  terms  of 
better  diets. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  submit  this  report,  by  Robert  B.  Reese 
and  Sadye  P.  Adelson  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service,  as  follows: 
Food  Consumption  and  Dzxtakt  Levels  Un- 
der THE  Pilot  Food  Stamp  Program,  De- 
TRorr,  Mich.,  and  Fatette  Countt,  Pa. 

(By  Robert  B.  Reese,  agricultural  economist. 
Marketing  Economics  Division,  Economic 
Research  Service:  and  Sadye  F.  Adelson, 
nutrition  analyst.  Consumer  and  Food 
Economics  Division,  Agricultural  Research 
Service) 

prepacx 
An  Executive  order  of  the  President,  issued 
January  21,  1961,  directed  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  expand  and  improve  its  program  of  food 
assistance  to  needy  famiUes.  As  a  first  step, 
the  Department  increased  the  variety  and 
value  of  federally  owned  foods  being  made 
available  to  States  for  donation  to  needy 
families.  In  his  message  to  tbe  Congress  of 
February  2,  1961,  the  President  requested  the 
Department  to  Inaugurate  a  series  of  pilot 
food  stamp  programs  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  an  approach  in  providing 
better  nutrition  for  needy  families  and  in 
paving  the  way  for  a  substantial  improve- 
ment In  use  of  our  food  production  capacity. 
Pilot  food  stamp  programs  were  inaugu- 
rated in  eight  economlcaUy  depreeeed  areas 
of  the  country  in  mld-1061.  Bach  of  these 
areas  had  been  participating  in  the  food  do- 
nation program  but  that  program  was  termi- 
nated when  the  food  stamp  program  was 
placed  in  operation  in  each  pUot  area.  At  the 
same  time,  reeearch  agenciee  of  the  Depcu^- 
ment  undertook  a  series  of  special  studies 
to  determine  attitudes  about  the  program 
and  to  measure  its  economic  and  dietary 
effects. 

This  report  presents  the  preliminary  find- 
ings from  research  ih  two  of  the  eight  pilot 
areas  as  to  the  effect  of  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram on  food  consumption  by  needy  families 
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and  an  the  Butrttlooal  adAqtiAcy  of  their 
diets.  THe  «*~t«»i^  ataould  help  pubUe  ad- 
mlnlstraton  and  otbers  concerned  with  jiro- 
vldlng  food  to  iiMd7  famtllM.  RelAted 
research — not  repogted  hare  Included  rar- 
veys  of  sales  In  retail  food  stores  and  of  at- 
titudes and  opinions  of  Icw-lneome  families, 
members  of  the  food  industry,  welfare  work- 
ers, and  others. 

This  research  represents  the  Joint  efforts 
of  a  team  of  the  Department's  market  de- 
velopment specialists  in  the  Marketing  Eco- 
nc«nlca  Division,  Economic  Research  Service, 
and  nutrition  specialists  in  the  Consimier 
and  Food  Economics  Division.  Agricultural 
Research  Servloe.  Special  guidance  was 
given  by  Robert  M.  Walsh  and  WlUiam  S. 
Hoofnagle.  Economic  Research  Service,  and 
Faith  Clark.  Janet  H.  Murray,  and  Evelyn 
Oroaaman  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice. Field  operations  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  were 
supervised  by  Thomas  M.  Brooks,  ERS.  and 
Lillian  Fincher.  ARS;  and  in  Payette  Coxuity, 
Pa.,  by  Bnnls  Blake.  ARS;  Kenneth  K.  An- 
derson, ERS.  and  Beatrice  Evans.  ARB. 
Elizabeth  M.  Davenport,  ARS,  coordinated 
automatic  processing  of  the  data. 

The  Department  has  recently  published 
two  other  reports  about  the  program:  "The 
Pood  stamp  Program,  an  Initial  Evaluation 
of  the  PUot  Project,"  AMS-47a,  and  "Effect 
of  the  Pilot  Pood  Stamp  Program  on  Retail 
Food  Store  Sales,"  Agricultural  Economic  Re- 
port No.  8,  both  dated  April  1962. 

HICHUCHTS 

The  dual  objectives  of  the  food  stamp 
program  as  stated  are  to  expand  markets  for 
agrlcultxiral  products  and  to  improve  diets 
by  increasing  the  abiUty  of  needy  families 
to  purchase  more  and  better  foods.  Pre- 
liminary findings  from  surveys  of  food  con- 
simiptlon  by  low-income  families  in  2  pilot 
areas  in  wMcli  studies  were  made  indicate 
that  the  program  has  nuide  substantial  prog- 
ress in  attaining  both  objectives. 

The  market  for  food  was  expanded  among 
needy  families.  Program  participants  con- 
sumed food  tliat  was  greater  in  quantity 
and  money  value  in  the  program  period  than 
previously.  During  September  and  October 
1961,  urban  recipients  of  food  coupons  in 
Detroit  consumed  foods  with  a  money  value 
34  percent  hlgber  than  during  AprU  and 
May,  the  preprogram  period.  Among  rural 
recipients  In  Payette  County.  P».,  an  In- 
crease of  0  percent  was  found. 

This  market  expansion  appears  to  be  re- 
lated primarily  to  operation  of  tne  pilot 
food  stamp  program.  Retail  prices  of  foods 
used  by  families  not  qualified  for  the  pliot 
food  stamp  program  declined  2  percent  In 
Detroit  and  6  percent  in  rural  Fayette 
County  between  tbe  periods.  Also,  during 
September-October  qualified  nonparticipants 
were  oonsuming  food  of  somewhat  less  value 
in  both  Detroit  (  —  1  percent)  and  rural 
Fayette  County  (—7  percent) — changes 
comparable  to  tbe  seasonal  price  variation 
foiuxd  for  nonqualifying  families  with 
slightly  higher  incomes. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  increased 
consumption  (money  value)  by  food  ooujion 
recipients  In  botb  areas  was  for  animal 
products  (such  as  meat,  poultry,  fish,  milk, 
and  eggs)  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  In 
Detroit,  expanded  use  of  meats  constituted 
more  than  one- third  of  the  net  increase. 
In  rural  Fayette  Oounty,  bowever,  meats  ac- 
counted tot  a  limited  part  of  the  increase 
in  money  value  of  foods  conBumed  by  par- 
ticipants. 

Eflldent  use  of  the  Federal  subsidy  in  ex- 
panding the  market  for  food  was  in<ticated 
by  comparisons  of  increases  In  expenditures 
for  food  and  the  amount  of  free  coupons 
made  available  to  pftfticipcmts.  Among  the 
households  surveyed,  it  appears  that  ex- 
panded food  purchases  nuiy  havj  accoiinted 
for  the  total  subsidy  in  Detroit  and  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  subsidy  in  rural 
Fayette  County.  Thus,  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  each  dollar  spent  by  the  Govern- 


ment for  food  coupons  in  both  areas  ac- 
complished the  intended  expansion  of  the 
commercial  market  for  agricultural  products. 

The  pilot  food  stamp  programs  in  both 
Detroit  and  Fayette  County  drew  participa- 
tion primarily  from  families  with  incomes 
well  below  the  maximum  permitted.  Among 
participating  famlltes  Interviewed,  about  9 
out  of  10  had  incomes  at  least  25  percent 
below  the  maximum  allowable  in  the  pro- 
gram. Also,  most  of  the  participants  were 
In    the   larger   and    younger   family   groups. 

The  food  stamp  program  helped  to  im- 
prove the  diets  of  needy  families  in  the 
two  pilot  areas.  In  April-May  Just  under  30 
percent  of  the  families  who  were  later  to 
participate  In  the  program  had  diets  fufly 
meeting  the  allowances  recommended  by  the 
National  Research  Council  for  eight  nutri- 
ents. During  the  test  period,  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  the  participants  in  Detroit  and 
nearly  40  percent  of  thoee  in  riiral  Fayette 
County  had  diets  meeting  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

April-May  diets  of  participants  were  espe- 
cially short  in  calclvun  and  ascorbic  acid. 
Diets  were  also  in  need  of  improvement  in 
vitamin  A  value  and  riboflavin.  In  Septem- 
ber-October, diets  were  improved  in  ascorbic 
acid  and  vitamin  A  value,  reflecting  increased 
use  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Calcium  and  riboflavin  levels  rose  in  De- 
troit but  not  to  Fayette  County.  The  im- 
proved levels  to  Detroit  were  due  to  to- 
cretwed  use  of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  grato  products  to  the  later  period. 

BACKOBOTTMO 

The  Federal  food  stamp  program  is  a  'dual- 
purpose  effort  to  expand  utilization  of  agri- 
culture's abundant  resources  and  to  Improve 
the  nutrition  of  needy  families.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  enlarge  the  market  for 
foods  by  tocreaslng  the  food-purchastog 
aMllty  of  low-tocome  families. 

Under  the  program,  food-purchasing  power 
Is  tocreased  by  glvtog  needy  families  an  op- 
portunity to  exchange  the  amount  of  money 
they  would  normally  spend  for  food  for  an 
allotment  of  coupons  of  higher  monetary 
value.  These  coupons  are  used  l^  partici- 
pants for  the  purchase  of  domeetic  foods 
from  retail  food  stores  at  prevailing  prices. 
Retailers  tben  exchange  tbe  conpooa  for 
cash  at  banks. 

Ihirtog  June  and  July  1901.  the  pilot  food 
stamp  program  was  Initiated  to  eight  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  across  the  coun- 
try.^ This  program  was  aimed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  a  food  stamp  program  under 
actual  operating  conditions.  In  the  eight 
areas  the  food  stamp  program  replaced  the 
direct  distribution  program  under  which 
needy  families  bad  been  receiving  federally 
donated  foods. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  food  stamp 
program  upon  purchastog  practices  and  con- 
siunption  by  low-tocome  families,  and  the 
adequacy  of  their  diets,  household  food  con- 
sumption surveys  were  condtKted  to  Detroit, 
Mleh..  and  rural  areas  of  Fayette  Cotmty,  Pa., 
durtog  April-May  and  September-October 
1961,  before  and  after  toltlatlon  of  the  pro- 
gram in  these  are«M.*  The  two  places,  one 
a  metropolitan  area  and  the  other  a  rural 
area  to  the  bituminous  coel  mining  section, 
both  havtog  chronic  unemployment,  per- 
mitted tests  of  the  program  under  widely 
varying  conditions. 

BUOaUfOU)  VOOO  COKSUMPTIOX  SX7BVBTS 

The  household  food  consumption  sxirveys 
were  based  upon  area  probability  sampling 


*  The  eight  pilot  areas  were  ntmklln  Coun- 
ty, m.,  Floyd  County,  Ky.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
the  Virginia-Hlbblng-IfaBhwauk  area  of  Min- 
nesota, Silver  Bow  County,  Mont..  San  Mi- 
guel Oonmty,  N.  Mcx.,  Fayette  Coimty,  Pa., 
and  McDowell  County,  W.  Va. 

*A  survey  also  was  conducted  to  urban 
areas  of  Fayette  Cotintj.  The  findings  are  to 
process  ot  tabulation. 


of  residences  in  predomtoantly  low-lncob4 
areas.  In  Detroit  a  sample  of  1,268  resldencsa 
was  drawn  from  all  census  tracts  to  which 
5  percent  or  more  of  the  families  were  i«. 
celvlng  public  assistance.  In  Fayette  County 
a  sample  of  837  residences  was  developad 
from  all  dwellings  located  In  the  rural  per. 
tlons  of  townships  comprising  approxlmatslv 
two-thirds  of  the  county.  Local  ofllclals  de. 
slgnated  these  townships  as  primary  rural 
hardship  areas  of  the  county. 

During  April-May,  specially  instructed  In- 
terviewers obtained  detailed  information 
from  all  housekeeptog  families  *  with  a  cur. 
rent  family  income  of  less  than  $5,000  &n> 
nually  (after  Income  taxes).  Data  were  ob- 
tained concerning  consumption  of  fooda 
during  the  past  7  days  by  source  (purchase, 
home  production,  Federal  donation,  gift,  cr 
other);  also  concerning  food  purchaslni 
practices,  tocome,  and  family  characteristics. 
During  September-October  19fll.  the  same 
residences  were  revisited  and  comparable  In- 
formation obtiUned. 

The  basic  analysis  of  shifts  in  food  con- 
Bvmiptlon  and  dietary  levels  was  developed 
from  comparisons  of  matched  households  to 
the  two  survey  periods.  Matched  househotds 
were  those  residing  at  the  same  address  dur- 
ing both  survey  periods,  whose  eligibility 
status  for  participation  in  the  program 
(either  qualified  or  not  qualified)  remained 
the  same.  With  few  exceptions,  the  matched 
households  were  to  fact  the  same  families. 

The  matched  households  were  divided  into 
three  categories  based  on  their  character- 
Istics  in  September-October.  They  were  (1) 
participants  In  the  pilot  food  stamp  program. 
(2)  nonparticipants  whose  family  tocomes 
were  wlthto  qualifying  range  for  participa- 
tion to  the  program,  and  (8)  nonparticipants 
who  did  not  qualify  for  participation,  since 
family  income  exceeded  the  maximum  spec- 
ified under  the  program.  This  breakdown 
provided  comparisons  of  food  consumptloa 
patterns  and  dietary  levels  during  the  two 
survey  periods  for  recipients  of  food  cou- 
pons, families  choosing  not  to  participate, 
and  neighboring  families  with  moderately 
higher  Incomes.  The  participant  and  qual- 
ifying nonparticipant  groups  were  separated 
further  by  whether  the  family  had  been  re- 
celvtog  federally  donated  foods  during 
AprU-May  (table  1). 

PABTiciFAnorr  in  food  stamp  pbocxam 

The  food  stamp  program  was  based  on  vol- 
\intary  participation  by  families  certified  as 
needy  by  State  and  local  welfare  agencies. 
with  a  single  exception.  Families  receiving 
assistance  from  the  city  of  Detroit  were  en- 
rolled to  the  Program  Qualifications  for 
participation  in  each  State  were  easentlally 
the  same  as  those  used  to  the  direct  dis- 
tribution progranx.  All  households  receiving 
federally  aided  public  assisf  nos  or  State- 
sponsored  general  assistance  were  eligible  for 
participation  to  the  food  stamp  program,  as 
well  as  other  low-income  households  having 
less  than  specified  levels  of  income  and 
liquid  assets  established  for  each  family  slxe. 
Income  qiialiflcatlons  for  households  not  re- 
ceiving other  types  of  assistance  bear  a  di- 
rect relationship  to  the  income  standards 
used  by  each  State  to  the  administration  of 
Its  welfare  assistance  programs. 

Among  the  States,  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania have  relatively  high  monetary  levels  of 
welfare  assistance.  Family  income  standards 
for  participation  to  the  food  stamp  program 
by  nonreclpients  of  welfare  assistance  are 
about  the  same  to  Michigan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  example,  the  maximum  gross 
monthly  tocome  for  a  participating  four- 
person  household  was  $388  to  Michigan,  and 
•245  In  Pennsylvania.  Liquid  assets  to  the 
poaaession  of  a  four-person  household  could 
not  exceed  8790  to  Michigan  and  (735  to 
Pennsylvania. 
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TasLX  1. — Matched  lUmseHobfs  In  rurvey  of 
vilot  t°oA  9ia.iitV  proffram.  Detroit,  if  left., 
and  rural  Fayette  County.  Fa..  AprU-May 
and  Septenibet-Octobtr  19€1  • 
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>  Mrtf*-^  boMaiKMs  an  thorn  eceDpytiiR  the  nine 
•ddna  and  havlnf  Uw  moe  sUglbllity  (luallflcatloiu 
In  8spt«inber-0<*ob«r  ss  In  Aprfl-Msy. 

>  Based  oe  family  Ineomes  reported. 

After  being  certified  by  the  responsible 
local  or  Stete  welfare  agency,  the  qualtoed 
hoxisehold  can  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  Current  Income  and  family  size 
determine  the  ratio  of  bonus  to  purchased 
coupons.  The  amount  of  money  the  family 
pays  for  coupons  increases  with  Income.  The 
value  of  bonus  or  free  coupons  diminishes  as 
the  income  level  increases.  Selected  stand- 
ards for  four-member  households  in  Fayette 
(bounty.  Pa.,  are  shown  to  table  3. 

Upon  receipt  of  food  coupons,  semimonthly 
or  monthly,  recipients  use  them  to  purchase 
domestically  produced  foods  to  approved  re- 
tall  food  stores  at  regular  prices.  Coupons 
may  not  be  used  to  purchase  coffee,  tea,  cocoa 
(as  such),  bananas,  or  any  packaged  food 
identified  as  Imported.  These  imported 
foods,  however,  constitute  only  6  or  7  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  foods  consumed  by  the 
low-income  families  toterviewed.* 

Taslx  2.— Monthly  payments  for  food  cou- 
pont  and  valtie  of  free  coupons  received  by 
4-member  households  tcith  various  In- 
comes. F€tyette  Cotmty.  Fa..  1991 
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Food  cotqions  were  printed  by  the  UJ3. 
Treasiiry  Department  to  25-cent  and  81  de- 
nominations. They  are  Issued  to  participat- 
ing families  to  booklets  contalntog  $3,  88. 
or  f  10  worth  of  coupons.  Slnoe  the  coupons 
do  not  have  printed  expiration  dates,  expend- 
itures may  be  deferred.  However,  the  rate 
of  coupon  redemption  at  banks  indicates  that 
nearly  all  food  coupons  are  used  soon  after 
they  are  issued. 

CHABACmXSTXCS    OT  PASTICIPANTS 

The  food  stamp  prograoi  to  both  Detroit 
and  rural  Fayette  Oownty  drew  partlclpanU 
primarUy  from  famlUes  la  the  lowest  levels  at 
Income    (figs.    1    and    2,    not    prtoted    in 


Rbooko)  .  In  most  of  these  famlUes  (80  per- 
cent) ,  the  head  of  the  household  was  unem- 
ployed and  Incomes  had  been  at  their  current 
low  levels  for  a  year  or  more.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  these  families  reported  that  their 
Incomes  in  September-October  1901  were  the 
same  or  more  than  they  had  been  In  1980. 
Of  those  reporting  reduced  Incomes,  many 
had  had  prior  Incomes  that  were  only  slightly 
higher,  and  would  have  qualified  for  partici- 
pation if  the  food  stamp  program  had  been 
operating  during  1980. 

Among  participating  families  interviewed 
In  Detroit  and  rural  Payette  County,  about  9 
out  of  10  had  Incomes  at  least  25  percent  be- 
low the  maximum  permissible  under  the  pro- 
gram. Many  had  incomes  more  than  50 
percent  below  qualifying  standards. 

Participating  and  qualified  nonpar tlcipat- 
Ing  families  were  separated  into  low,  middle. 
and  upper  levels  of  qualifying  incomes 
(figs.  1  and  a,  not  printed  in  Rscoao). 
These  are  equivalent  to  lees  than  50  percent, 
50  to  74  percent,  and  76  to  100  percent  of  the 
maximum  family  tocomes  permitted  under 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Stoce  families  with  lowest  Incomes  received 
the  largest  subsidization  (free  food  coupwns) , 
most  of  the  participants  were  to  the  higher 
subsidization  levels.  Not  many  qualtoed 
families  with  tocomes  near  the  maximum 
chose  to  participate  in  the  program.  Ac- 
cording to  program  sources,  bonus  or  free 
coupons  have  accounted  for  about  36  percent 
of  the  total  coupons  issued  in  Detroit  and 
39  percent  to  Fayette  County.  Participants 
have  paid  for  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
food  coupons  in  both  areas. 

Families  already  receiving  aid  under  pub- 
lie  and  general  assistance  programs  consti- 
tuted about  25  percent  of  the  participants 
in  the  food  stamp  program  in  Detroit  and 
45  percent  to  rural  Fayette  County.  Thus, 
although  many  unemployable  needy  (aged, 
blind,  disabled;  also  dependent  children) 
received  food  coupons,  most  of  the  reclpienti 
were  employable  but  Jobleas  or  doing  un- 
skilled   and    part-time   work,    with    incomes 


low  enough  to  qualify  fhem  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  employable  needy  in- 
cluded families  reeelvtog  cash  aaslstanoe 
from  local  public  and  private  agenclee,  and 
families  receiving  no  outside  assistance. 

The  food  stamp  program  had  greatest  ap- 
peal to  large  families.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  pui^lcipating  hou8eh<4ds  had  four  or 
more  family  members.  Relatively  few  one- 
member  households  were  participating  to 
either  Detroit  or  Fayette  Cotmty. 

The  program  is  servtog  many  families  to 
which  the  hon\emaker  has-  a  limited  formal 
education.  In  approxl m  ately  40  percent  of 
the  participating  families  to  Detroit,  and  00 
percent  in  rural  portions  of  Fayette  County, 
the  homemaker  bad  only  a  primary  school 
(8  years)  education  or  less. 

The  program  also  appeals  most  to  young 
or  middle-aged  famlUes.  In  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  participating  households  in- 
terviewed, the  homemaker  was  less  than  60 
years  of  age.  In  contrast,  homemakers  were 
under  50  in  only  65  percent  of  households 
qualified  but  not  participating  in  the 
program. 

A  comparison  of  participating  families  and 
qualified  nonparticipants  (figs.  1  and  2,  not 
prtoted  in  Record)  todicates  that  the  pro- 
gram had  been  effective  to  servtog  families  to 
the  lowest  economic  levels,  and  large  fami- 
lies. It  has  been  somewhat  less  effective  to 
obtatoing  participation  from  the  older  and 
smaller  family  units.  Further  study  may 
todicate  the  need  for  adjustments  to  coupon 
purchase  and  bonus  reqviirements  for  certato 
classes  of  qualified  households. 

CHANUKS  VSt  roOn  COMSTnCPTION 

Money  value  of  foods  consumed 

Needy  families  partlcipattog  to  the  food 
stamp  program  have  substantially  increased 
their  consumption  of  food,  to  terms  of  dollar 
value,  stoce  toltlatlon  of  the  program.  In 
Detroit,  the  money  value  of  foods  consiuned 
during  September-October  was  34  percent 
greater  than  during  the  preprogram  survey 
period.  In  rwal  Fayette  County,  an  tocrease 
of  9  percent  was  foimd  (table  8) . 


Table  3. — Retail  value  of  food  consumed  in  a  week  per  member  of  participating  families, 
before  and  after  initiation  of  Federal  food  stamp  program,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  rural 
Fayette  CourUy,  Pa.,  1961  » 


•  Families  havtog  at  least  1  member  eating 
10  or  more  meals  at  home  during  the 
preceding  the  interview. 


*  In  the  food  stamp  program,  schedules  of 
family  payments  and  Issuance  of  food  cou- 
pons make  allowance  for  usual  purchases  of 
excluded  food  Items. 

CIX 419 


Detroit 

Horal  Fayette  County 

Food 

XT 

September- 
OetotMr 

(percent) 

ApriJ- 
May 

September- 
October 

IMftonnoo 
(pereeM) 

Meat    

$L2« 
.80 

.14 

.fi« 
.26 

$1.86 
.40 
.M 
.80 
.21 

48 
33 
71 
43 
-16 

11.21 
.12 
.M 
.72 
.32 

$1.31 
.18 

.08 

.88 
.23 

• 

Poultry_ 

80 

Fish 

-9 
—28 

Milk,  (Team,  ioe  crtam,  and  afaeeaa„.. 
Erp 

Total 

161 

1.61 

« 

2.47 

2.06 

f 

Fat-*^  M\*\  f^ll^ 

.36 
.40 

.M 
.18 

.27 
.41 
.44 

.a 

4 

2 

47 

22 

.86 

.46 
.36 
.27 

.38 
.43 
.80 
.28 

—  22 

PBk"»7  p^odnrtu 

-6 
4S 

Sugars,  sweets  „. 

4 

Total      

1.M 

L34 

18 

Ltt 

1.40 

4 

Fresh  vegetables 

.ae 
.'or 

.88 

— ^      .14 

.36 

.04 

.06 
.07 

4« 

17 
7» 

100 

81 

100 
0 

.94 
.18 

.16 

.21 

.08 
.10 

.40 

.n 

.36 

m 

.38 

.08 

.07 

67 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes 

Fresh  fruits . 

-8 
78 

Contme rcially  frotsn  tralU  and  vege- 
tables  

0 

tables „ 

—31 

Fruit    and     veptable    Juices,    fresh, 

(rocen,  canned,  powd««d.     .    

Dried  (rults  and  vegetaMss 

67 
—90 

Total 

.78 

LU 

46 

.94 

1.U 

90 

Brvcnisps 

.16 
.80 

.21 

.87 

SI 

88 

.20 
.87 

.» 
.87 

10 

0 

Tots! 

.40 

.68 

26 

.06 

.80 

8 

AU  fooda 

4.00 

6.68 

34 

6.60 

6.00 

B 

I  Bffore  adjustment  for  seasonal  chantes  In  price  and  foods  consumed.  In  September-October,  prices  paid  by 
low-income  famlUes  were  less  than  In  Apcfl-May  (2J  percent  less  in  Detroit  and  6JS  percent  less  in  rural  Fayette 
County).    Includes  money  value  for  home-produced,  gift,  tmd  (eduTHlly  donated  foods. 

*  Lees  than  0.01. 
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In  contrast,  quAllfylng  nonpartlclpants 
were  luliig  foods  during  September-October 
wltb  less  money  value  tban  during  April- 
May — 1  percent  lees  In  Detroit  and  7  percent 
less  In  nnral  Payette  County.  This  reduction 
U  attributable  In  part  to  aeaaonal  changes  In 
food  consumption  and  prices.  An  Index 
of  retail  food  prices  was  constructed  from  the 
prices  paid  and  quantities  of  foods  used  by 
the  nonqualifying  low-lnoome  famlUea.  It 
showed  a  reduction  of  2  percent  In  Detroit 
and  6  percent  In  rural  Payette  County. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  average  money 
value  of  foods  consumed  In  a  week  by  food 
coupon  recipients  In  Detroit  dtirlng  Sep- 
tember-October was  $1.68  more  than  In 
AprU-lCay.  Among  ptutlclpatlng  families  In 
rural  Payette  Coxinty,  food  consumption  was 
up  90.40  per  person  per  week. 

Approximately  82  percent  of  the  participat- 
ing families  in  Detroit  and  93  percent  of 
those  In  niral  Payette  Coimty  were  obtain- 
ing donated  conunodltles  In  April-May 
through  the  direct  distribution  program. 
Values  In  table  3  for  consumption  diirlng 
April-May  Include  estUnated  retail  prices  for 
federally  donated  foods  received.  Thiis,  In- 
creases In  dollar  value  of  foods  consumed 
during  September-October  represent  actual 
Increases  in  consumption  of  foods  from  all 
sources,  and  not  merely  In  expenditures. 

Meats  and  other  animal  products  (exclud- 
ing eggs),  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  were 
the  main  groups  of  food  which  increased  In 
money  value  In  the  program  period  (table 
3).  Prepared  bakery  products  also  Increased 
In  value. 

Participating  families  In  both  areas  had 
considerably  more  fresh  friiits  and  vege- 
tables and  fresh  and  processed  juices  In  Sep- 
tember-October. Although  lower  seasonal 
prices  for  fresh  produce  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Increase,  It  was  found  that 
the  value  of  produce  used  by  qualified  non- 
partlclpaUng  families  In  both  areas  remained 
relatively  unchanged  from  the  April-May 
level. 

The  combined  money  value  of  meats, 
poultry,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs,  as  a  group.  In- 
creased 40  percent  In  Detroit  and  only  9 
percent  in  rural  Payette  County.  In  Detroit, 
meats  alone  accounted  for  over  one-third  of 
the  net  Increase  In  the  dollar  value  of  foods 
consumed  by  participating  families.  This 
Increase  resulted  from  a  rise  of  about  1 
pound  per  capita  In  meat  cons\unption 
rather  than  from  a  shift  to  more  expensive 
meats.  The  average  price  of  meats  con- 
sumed rose  only  from  $0.48  to  $0.48  per 
pound  between  the  survey  periods. 

The  combined  money  value  of  milk,  cream. 
Ice  cream,  and  cheese  rose  in  both  Detroit 
(43  percent)  and  rural  Payette  County  (22 
percent).  These  Increases,  however,  reflect- 
ed partial  substitution  of  fluid  whole  milk 
for  the  less  expensive  nonfat  dry  milk  solids 
previously  made  available  through  the  direct 
distribution  program. 

Eggs  were  the  only  food  which  had  a  lower 
money  value  in  September-October  in  both 
areas.  An  important  element  in  consump- 
tion during  April  and  May  was  the  receipt 
of  federally  donated  dried  eggs  by  most  of 
these  families.  Reductions  in  egg  consump- 
tion during  September  and  October  were  also 
observed  among  the  other  low-income 
groups — both  qualified  and  nonqualified 
nonpartlcipatlng  families.  Price  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  surveys  indicates  also 
that  these  low-Income  families  were  paying 
more  for  sheU  eggs  In  September-October 
than  In  April-May. 

Limited  Increases  in  money  value  of  bever- 
ages and  miscellaneoiis  foods  occxirred  In 
both    areas.     Increases    were   equivalent   to 


$0.12  per  person  In  Detroit  and  $0.03  per  per- 
son In  rural  Payette  County. 

No  major  rise  in  money  value  of  food 
usually  considered  luxury  items  was  found 
in  either  pilot  area.  Money  value  of  all  foods 
consximed  by  pcLrticlpants  in  the  food  stamp 
program  gained,  relative  to  that  of  families 
with  comparable  incomes  who  did  not  par- 
ticipate. Program  p«u-tlclpants  narrowed  the 
gap  between  the  money  value  of  their  food 
and  that  of  families  in  the  same  areas  with 
higher  Incomes.  The  money  value  of  meats 
and  other  animal  products,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, beverages,  and  mlscellaneovu  foods 
consumed  by  food  coupon  users,  however, 
continued  to  be  less  than  that  of  families 
with  incomes  above  the  needy  level. 

Quantitiea  and  prices  of  foods  consumed 

Quantities  of  most  major  groups  of  foods 
used  by  participants  increased  in  the  pro- 
gram period  (table  4).  Variations  in  quan- 
tities were  generally  similar  to  the  changes 
found  in  money  value.  However,  a  compari- 
son of  pound  and  dollar  measxires  shows  Im- 
portant shifts  to  items  of  higher  or  lower 
average  price  within  several  groups  of  foods. 

In  September  and  October  1961,  partici- 
pants in  both  areas  were  consuming  foods 
of  higher  average  price  than  in  April-May  in 
the  following  categories:  Pish,  fiuid  milk  and 
milk  products  (excluding  butter),  bakery 
products,  and  fruit  and  vegetable  juices. 
The  fats  and  oils,  fresh  vegetables,  and  mis- 
cellaneous items  they  consxmie'  were  of 
lower  average  price.  The  price  per  pound 
was  slightly  changed  for  meat  and  poul- 
try, for  frozen,  canned,  and  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  for  beverages.  Divergent  pat- 
terns were  found  In  the  two  areas  for  prices 
of  sugars  and  sweets,  fiour  and  cereals,  fresh 
fruits,  and  potatoes. 

Some  of  the  major  shifts  In  average  prices 
may  be  explained  by  cancellation  of  donated 
commodities.  Substitution  ot  fluid  whole 
milk  and  other  more  expensive  milk  products 
for  the  donated  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  would 
account  for  a  part  of   the   Increase  in   the 


average  value  per  pound  of  fluid  milk  and 
dairy  producU  (excluding  butter).  Amoos 
Detroit  participants.  quantlUea  of  milk  tjM 
dairy  products  consumed  rose  only  l  percent 
whereas  the  money  value  rose  more  than  40 
percent.  Rural  Payette  County  participants 
were  consiunlng  17  percent  less  of  these  prod- 
ucts but  22  percent  more  in  money  value  la 
September-October  than  in  April-May. 

Increases  in  average  price  of  bakery  prod, 
ucts  cotuumed  also  may  reflect  cancellattoo 
of  commodity  donations.  The  direct  <Ug. 
trlbutlon  program  provided  the  primary  in' 
gredlents  for  home  >^^«"g  of  many  prod^ 
ucts. 

Elimination  of  federally  donated  butter 
may  account  for  much  of  the  reduction 
In  average  money  value  per  pound  for  fats 
and  oils.  Similar  reductions  in  money  value 
were  found  In  both  areas. 

Seasonal  changes  in  prices  and  availability 
of  fresh  foods  also  contributed  to  varlatloiu 
in  average  money  value  of  several  foods  con- 
sumed.  During  the  September-October 
period,  for  example,  the  quantity  of  fresh 
vegetables  participants  used  In  Detroit  «u 
126  percent  more  than  during  the  spring 
siu-vey.  The  money  value.  In  contrast,  in- 
creased by  46  percent.  In  rxu^l  Payette 
County.  171  percent  more  fresh  vegetables 
were  used  but  their  money  value  was  only 
67  percent  above  the  April-May  level. 

As  consumption  data  for  Individual  oota* 
modltles  or  products  become  available,  the 
type  and  extent  of  shifts  In  consumption 
will  be  easier  to  see.  Most  of  the  needy 
families  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  consumed  relatively  few  kinds  of 
foods.  In  the  April-May  siirvey.  for  example, 
the  average  family  In  both  Detroit  and  Pay. 
ette  County  was  using  less  than  46  dUferent 
foods.  Approximately  160  foods  accounted 
for  as  much  as  96  percent  of  the  total  food 
consiunptlon  by  these  low-Income  families. 
Therefore  shifts  in  consiunptlon,  in  quantity 
or  money  value,  may  Involve  a  limited  num- 
ber of  food  items. 


Table  4. — Quantities  of  specified  foods  consumed  in  a  week  per  member  of  parlicipat- 
ing  families,   before  and  after  initiation  of  Federal  food  stamp  program,  Detroit,  Miek 
and  rural  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  1961  > 


Food 


Detroit 


May 


epten 


•bw 


Meat 

Poultry 

FLsh 

Milk,  cream,  ice  cream,  snd  ebeese ' 

Eggs 

Fats  and  oils 

Flour  and  other  oereal  prodacts. 

Bakery  products. 

Sugars,  sweets 

Freeh  vegetables 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes 

Fresh  traits 

Commercially  bt>f»n  ITalta  and 

tables 

Commercially  canne  .  Irulta  and  vege- 
tables  

Fruit  and  ve-etable  Juices,  fresh,  fro- 

ten,  canned,  powdered 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables 

Beverages 

Miscellaneous  foods 


2.7S3 

1.014 

.364 

7.372 

.754 

.803 

ZM0 

1.  8«7 

1.143 

1.806 

1.876 

1.864 

.04« 

.824 

.307 
.364 

.622 
.867 


Pound» 

3.782 
1.348 

.471 
7.438 

.003 
1.027 
2.900 
2.827 
1.230 
4.062 
1.973 
2  618 

OM 

1.085 

.890 

.337 

.877 

L136 


Dlflerence 


PtTtent 

37.4 

32.9 

39.4 

.9 

-20.2 

19.0 

-.3 

29.4 

7.6 

134.9 

6.2 

67.4 

•6.9 

S17 

78.6 

-4.8 

4L0 

3a9 


Rural  Fayetts  Coooty 


Aprft- 
May 


PmiUs 

2.507 

.878 

.2«7 

9.964 

.990 

MAI 

3.563 

1.003 

1.466 

1.810 

3.186 

1.S37 

.012 

L807 

.na 

.806 

.740 

L270 

September^ 
October 

P*H»4» 

Z622 

.008 

.180 

1323 

.661 

1.176 

Z716 

X133 

iSS 

3.668 

XM2 

.616 

L267 

.630 

.3U 

.837 

L4S9 

Dlffeteoe* 


Pmtnt 
at 
61* 
-369 

-17.4 

-364 

1.1 

-23« 

324 

•.« 

171  • 

-I6« 

76* 

ttl 

-21.3 

HI 
-869 

13.1 
Ul 


>  Before  adjustment  for  seasonal  changes  in  pri<T  !tn<l  foods  consunted.    Includes  bome-prodoeed,  gift,  and  federally 
donated  as  well  as  purchased  Kwds. 

>  Fluid  milk  equivalent. 


sovacs  or  roo» 

During  the  preprogram  period,  rural  fam- 
ilies In  Payette  County  were  consuming 
foods  from  all  sources  (purchased  and  non- 


purchased)  of  greater  money  value  per  capiu 
than  the  families  In  Detroit.  By  Septembsr 
and  October  1981,  this  situation  was  reversed 
( Uble  5) . 
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Tablb  5. — Partieipatinf  familie*:  Money  palve  of  food  used  per  person  in  1  week  {SI 
meals),  by  source  of  foids,  before  and  after  inittalion  of  0te  ptUH  food  stamp  program, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  rural  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  1961  « 


aoocssaftood 


Purchased 

yiKfaHy  il—a<e»<- 

llome  produced 

Other' 

AilsoarooB... 


Detralt 


Apm-May 


14  21 

.01 
.05 


4.00 


Seplen) 
ootob 


otober 


88. 4S 


.01 
.14 
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Rural  Fayette  County 


Aprtl-May 


M.23 

1.00 
.23 
.04 


5.50 


September- 
October 


85.45 


.36 
.18 


6.09 


<  No  adjiuttment  lor  seasonal  diaages  In  foods  used  or  prioM. 

>  Primarily  foods  r««elved  as  gilts  or  payment  In  kind.     Scptrmbcr-Octobrr  figures  alw  Include  minor  amounts 
(or  (rderally  donated  foods  still  avaOablo  to  the  boasd>old. 


Before  the  pilot  food  stamp  program  was 
initiated,  food  expense  for  families  In  both 
areas  was  approximately  the  same.  Dtffer- 
ences  in  total  mosMj  value  aroae  from  tiM 
graatar  money  value  of  federally  donated 
and  home-produced  foods  used  by  rural 
families  In  Payette  County. 

Increases  In  money  value  of  foods  con- 
sumed by  food  coupon  recipients  in  Septem- 
ber-October in  Detroit  resulted  almost  en- 
tirely from  greater  use  of  purchased  foods. 
Although  rural  Payette  County  families  also 
used  purchased  foods  of  greater  money  value, 
they  were  using  more  foods  produced  at  home 
or  received  as  glfU  or  pay  during  September 
and  October. 

Home-produced  foods  constituted  a  negli- 
gible part  of  consumption  by  participants 
in  Detroit.  In  contrast,  almost  one-half  of 
the  rural  Payette  County  families  reported 
using  home-produced  foods  during  April  and 
May — and  two- thirds  In  September  and  Oc- 
tober. The  money  value  of  home-produced 
foods  \ised  by  most  of  these  niral  families 
was  low.  However,  18  to  20  percent  of  the 
families  were  using  home-produced  foods  in 
a  week  valued  at  $2  or  more. 

Similarly,  few  partlotpating  famin—  In  De- 
troit reoalved  mipplMMotal  foods  ••  gifts  or 
pay.  In  contrast.  iMWlj  two-thirds  o€  the 
rural  families  in  Payette  County  were  using 
such  foods  during  September  and  October. 

Nearly  all  of  the  rtiral  families  In  Payette 
Oounty  werg  using  nonpiirchased  foods — 
home-produced,  gift,  or  pay.  Por  80  percent 
of  these  families  the  money  value  of  non- 
purchased  foods  consumed  In  a  week  during 
September  and  October  was  more  than  $1 
per  household.  For  almost  40  percent  of  the 
participating  rural  famlllea.  the  value  was 
greater  than  $2. 

This  difference  In  food  sotirce*  available 
(purchased,  home  produced,  gift,  or  pay)  to 
urban  and  rural  families  partially  explains 
variations  in  the  effect  of  the  pilot  food  stamp 
program  in  Detroit  and  rural  Payette  County. 
Consvunptloa  In  Detroit  during  September 
and  October  by  food  coupon  recipients  was 
based  prlmarUy  on  avalUblllty  of  foods  for 
sale  In  the  market.  Constimptlon  by  r\iral 
famlllea  In  Payette  County  reflected  avail- 
ability of  nonpurchaMd  foods  to  a  greater 
extent. 

Nvw  rooo  PUBCTiastNO  royrm 
A  special  analysis  was  undertaken  to  meas> 
ure  the  efficiency  of  the  food  stamp  program 
as  a  mechanism  for  expanding  the  market  for 
food. 

Baslcany.  this  efficiency  U  related  to  two 
factors:  (1)  The  ectabUahment  of  coupon 
purchase  reqtilrements  at  larels  which  eloae- 
I7  repreaent  the  amounts  participating  2$ml- 
Ues  could  be  •zpeeted  to  ^>end  for  food  In 
the  abaence  of  suoh  a  program;  and  (S) 


degree  of  compliance  obtained,  on  the  part  of 
both  retailers  and  participants,  with  program 
regulations  which  limit  the  use  of  coupons 
to  the  purchase  of  eligible  foods. 

Amounts  normally  spent  for  food  vary  con- 
siderably even  ^mring  families  of  the  same 
size  and  approximately  the  same  Income. 
The  variations  are  explained  In  pcut  by  the 
composition  of  the  family,  the  Importance 
the  family  places  on  food,  fixed  payments  for 
rent,  and  unusual  expenses,  such  as  those  for 
medical  care.  It  was  not  feasible  tinder  the 
pilot  food  stamp  program  to  establish  In- 
dividual pxirchaae  requirements  foi-  each  ap- 
plicant family.  Rather,  the  purchase  re- 
quirements ware  average  amounts,  based 
upon  data  largely  derived  from  the  Depart- 
ment's 1966  household  food  consimfiptlon 
survey. 

Thus,  an  individual  family  participating 
In  the  [krogram  might  have  been  apendlng 
somewhat  less,  or  somewhat  more,  for  food 
than  the  pxirchaae  requirement  established 
under  the  program.  Among  program  par- 
ticipants Included  In  the  matched  house- 
holds. It  is  estimated  that  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  Detroit  families  and  26  per- 
cent of  the  rural  Payette  County  families 
were  spending  less  for  food  In  April-May 
than  they  were  paying  for  coupons  In  Sep- 
tember-October.* The  remaliUng  families 
appeared  to  have  been  spending  as  much  or 
more  for  food  in  April-May  than  the  estab- 
lished coupon  purchase  requirement. 

It  was  anticipated,  however,  that  the  total 
amovmt  of  money  collected  from  partici- 
pants would  closely  approximate  their  total 
preprogram  expendltvires  for  food,  despite 
differences  on  an  Individual  family  basis. 
If  this  were  true,  and  If  there  was  close 
compliance  with  regulations  governing  the 
use  of  the  coupons,  actual  Increases  in  food 
expenditures  under  the  program  should  be 
close  to  the  value  of  free  coupons  issued 
under  the  program. 

This  was  foimd  to  be  the  case.  Expanded 
use  of  purchased  food  by  participating  fam- 
ilies appears  to  have  accounted  for  the  en- 
tire free  coupon  subsidy  In  Detroit  and  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  subsidy  In  rural 
Payette  County. 

These  findings  for  Detroit  and  rtiral 
Payette  County  Indicate  that  the  food  stamp 
program  was  an  efficient  method  of  using 
Oovemment  money  to  Inoreaae  food  ccm- 
■umpUon  by  naedy  partlotpanta.  A  very 
high  percentage  of  tha  Psderal  subsidy  was 
used  to  create  a  net  expansion  In  the  retail 
food  market — the  coupon  purchase  require- 
ments tended  to  maintain  preprogram  levels 
of  food  expenditures  by  participating  fam- 


■An  adjusttnent  was  oalculatad  for  the 
foods  not  eligible  for  purchase  with  coupons. 


Ules.  Thcu,  the  Oovemment^  contribution 
was  effective  In  meeting  the  dual  objectives 
of  supplementing  food  consumption  by  needy 
families  and  providing  an  expanded  market 
for  the  output  of  the  Nation's  farma. 

CBANQXS    IN    DtXTABT    LEVKLS 

The  effectiveness  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  Improving  the  nutritional  quality  of 
diets  of  needy  families  has  been  ing^^t|gatf»fj 
Comparison  has  been  made  of  the  dietary 
levels  of  participating  families  before  and 
during  the  program  in  both  Detroit  and  rural 
Payette  County.  Dietary  levels  were  evalu- 
ated In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  each  group 
of  families  whose  diets  met  the  allowances 
recommended  by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  for 
each  of  eight  ntrtrlents,  and  then  summa- 
rised in  temu  of  the  percentage  of  each 
group  whose  diets  met  the  allowances  for  all 
eight  nutrients. 

Individual  nutrients 

In  comparison  with  recommended  allow- 
ances, diets  of  the  participating  famUiee  In 
April-May  were  found  to  be  shortest  in  cal- 
cium and  ascorbic  acid  (table  6  and  figure  S) . 
Only  about  40  percent  of  the  Detroit  dleta 
met  calcium  allowances;  about  the  same 
proportion  of  the  rural  Payette  Oounty  diets 
met  ascorbic  acid  allowances.  Many  more 
diets  provided  allowances  for  other  nutrients 
but  for  each  nutrient  some  d^ts  were  below 
allowances.  Roughly  60  percent  to  well  over 
70  percent  met  allowances  for  vitamin  A 
value  and  riboflavin.  At  least  80  percent 
of  the  diets  provided  allowances  for  other 
nutrients. 

In  September-October,  diets  were  con- 
siderably higher  in  ascorbic  add.  doae  to  70 
percent  of  the  famlUee  having  diets  meeting 
aUowances  In  this  nutrient.  Diets  also 
were  greater  in  vitamin  A  value,  the  per- 
centages of  families  with  diets  meeting  al- 
lowances Increasing  by  at  least  10  percentage 
points.  Calcium  and  riboflavin  levels  rose 
markedly  only  In  Detroit,  bringing  the  diets 
meeting  calcium  allowances  to  66  percent 
and  those  meeting  rlboOaTln  allowances  to 
84  percent. 

Many  famines  used  their  Increased  food- 
purchasing  power  In  the  program  period  for 
extra  amounts  of  foods  rich  in  the  nutrients 
that  were  ahortaat  in  their  family  diets. 
Higher  levels  of  ascorbic  add  and  vitamin  A 
value  were  the  result  of  more  fruits  and 
vegetables:  families  In  Detroit  consumed  50 
percent  more  fruits  and  vegetables  and  rural 
families  In  Payette  County  over  30  percent 
more.  In  rural  Vteyetta  County  It  wifinis 
dear  that  more  home  produce  and  lower 
food  prices,  particularly  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  season,  helped  to  improre  diets 
since  nonpartlclpants  also  had  better  diets 
In  the  later  period  (table  7).  In  Detroit 
there  Is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  season 
was  an  Important  factor  In  dietary  levels. 

Calcium  and  riboflavin  in  Detroit  diets 
were  increased  by  use  of  about  50  percent 
more  vegetables,  about  35  percent  more 
meat,  poultry,  and  flah,  and  somewhat  under 
10  percent  more  grain  products  (flour 
equivalent).  In  rural  Payette  Ootmty,  how- 
ever, changes  In  consumption  ot  theae  three 
groups  of  food  were  about  plua  S.  plus  SO, 
and  minus  10  percent,  respectively,  and 
therefore  ta  combination  did  not  Improve 
diets  In  calcium  and  riboflavin.  The  re- 
duced coDsumption  of  grain  prodacts  by 
partldpants  In  rural  Vayette  Oounty  was  ac- 
companied by  a  ahlf t  from  flour,  oareals,  and 
meals  (four  such  Itflms  were  federally  do- 
nated in  April-May)  ta  more  expensive 
eoaunerdally  baked  gooda. 
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Tablb  6. — Peretntoife*  of  di^  meeting  recommended  aUowanee*  for  8  nutrienU,  average  amounU  per  nutrition  unit  per  day  of 

nutrients  in  food  tuppliee,  and  average  amountt  of  group*  of  food  eonmmed  per  person  per  %peek,  by  participants  in  focd-aloTt 
program,  matched  famHiea,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  rural  Fayette  County,  Pa.,  1961  '  ^*«w> 


Nutrimt  or  iood  group 


Honsebolds nomber 

All  8  BOtrteoU j percent 

Caldnm. .- do.. 

Iroo do.. 

Vitanitii  A  Tsloe do... 

TbtemliM do.- 

BlbaOa^lii do... 

Ntedn _ do.. 

Ascorbic  acid do... 

Foodenargy oUoriea 

Protein. gnnM 

Caldam.. ................................ DHUcnms 

Iron do.. 

Vitamin  A  valae tntcrBatioiial  onit 

ThiMnine..™ .. . . ...................... mflHyina 

Riboflavin. ""..11". do.. 

Nli^in. do.. 

Ascorbic  Mid do... 

Milk,  crMun,  ice  cream,  cbecae  (fluid  miUc  eqoivaleiit) pounds. 

Meat,  poultry,  flab do.. 

Eggs do... 

Froiu,  TetvUMes do... 

Oratn  products  (flour  equlTalent} do... 

FaU.olte do.. 

Sofars.  tweets do... 


Detrott 


AprO-May 


Beptembcr 


t7 


DlfllBfeuoe 


Rural  Payette  County 


AprO-May 


71 


ber- 
ber 


n 


Dtftmet 


Diets  meetinc  recommended  alknrancea 


» 

« 

M» 

88 

ts 

4 

41 

8$ 

14 

M) 

n 

3 

74 

M 

«12 

83 

M 

S 

74 

M 

8 

»4 

« 

4 

67 

« 

la 

» 

84 
50 
87 
64 
84 
77 
W 
N 


74 

M 
1« 


per  day  per  nutritlan  unit  (e<iniTalent  adult  mala  unit) 


4.M 

8,M« 

•67 

4.86S 

114 

1» 

26 

138 

767 

841 

86' 

•01 

17 

21 

4 

I« 

10.700 
187 

16,060 
2.84 

4,290 
.47 

\«a 

X66 

187 

.83 

X91 

39.4 

88.4 

7.0 

29.0 

8S 

113 

29 

81 

i,m 

117 


V 


18 


66 

3.66 

39.2 

116 


-I 

Ml 

-.a 
-.« 


AvarafB  par  weak  par  parson 


7.86 

7.44 

ao6 

4.18 

«.•• 

1.47 

.76 

.60 

-.16 

7.47 

11.40 

l«S 

8.66 

11.86 

.80 

.86 

LM 

.17 

1.14 

L» 

.09 

0.96 
A  14 
.•6 
9.78 
4.62 
1.16 
1.47 


A3S 

A81 

.66 

1X16 

AU 

LU 

La 


-La 
.n 

-.a 
la 

-.a 


>  Matebed  temUies  ve  defined  in  table  1,  footnote  1. 


The  major  source  of  calcium  and  riboflavin 
in  U.S.  diets  is  milk  and  its  products.  In 
boUi  places  use  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
federally  donated  in  April-liay,  dropped  con- 
siderably in  September-October.  Ilia  drc^ 
was  fully  balanced  by  increased  tise  of  fluid 
milk  and  oCber  milk  products  in  Detroit  but 
not  In  rural  Fayette  County  where  milk 
(fluid  equivalent)  ooncumptlon  decreased  al- 
most 20  percent.  Total  use  of  eggs,  which 
furnish  small  amounts  of  riboflavin  and  oKwt 
other  nutrients,  declined  30  percent  in  De- 
troit and  30  percent  in  rural  Fayette  County, 
apparently  due  to  lack  of  federally  donated 
dried  eggs  and  seasonally  higher  prices  for 
shell  eggs. 

Oxjerall  diet  quality 

Only  slightly  more  participating  families 
in  Detroit  (29  percent)  than  in  rural  Payette 
Coimty  (26  percent)  had  diets  that  met  the 
recommended  allowances  for  all  eight  nutri- 
ents In  April-May  (table  6).  In  both  places 
the  number  of  families  with  such  diets  in- 
creased considerably  in  September-October, 
the  percentages  becoming  48  In  Detroit  and 
39  In  rural  Fayette  County.  Thus,  about 
two-thirds  more  participating  families  In  De- 
troit and  one-half  more  in  rural  Fayette 
County  had  diets  meeting  allowances  In 
September-October  than  previously. 

April-May  dietary  levels  of  qualified  non- 
participants  were  similar  to  those  of  par- 
ticipants in  both  places  (table  7).  However, 
in  September-October  the  percentages  of 
participants  with  diets  meeting  allowances 
had  increased  19  percentage  points  in  Detroit 
and  13  in  rural  Fayette  County,  whereas  pro- 
portions of  qualified  nonparticipants  with 
such  diets  had  increased  negligibly  (1  or  2 
percentage  points) . 


~it  level.    Onlv  the  parcsntates  of  dieU  meet- 
tested  lor  ilgnlflcance. 


>  BUtisticany  Blicnlflcant  at  tbe 
ing  recommended  oUowanoes  have 


Tabls  7. — Number  of  matched  households  and  percentage  with  diets  meeting  recommended 
allowances  for  8  niUrients,  by  qualification  and  participation  of  households  in  food  stamp 
program,  Detroit,  Mich.,  artd  rural  Payette  County,  Pa.,  April-May  and  September^ 
October  1961  > 


Number  in 
nrvey 

Booaebolda  with  diets  meetlnc  NRC 
allowances  lor  8  nutrients 

Location  and  status  of  matched  households 

Avii-May 

(beiore  stamp 
program) 

Saptambar- 

6ctober 
(during  stamp 

Dlflerrnes 

Detroit: 

Qualified  for  food  stamp  profEram: 

Partici  pants 

Hou*tMd$ 

87 
188 

Ptretnt 

20 
27 

Pnttnt 

48 

38 

PtrctttUet 
i  It 

Nonparticipants 

1 

Total 

370 

78 

28 
88 

84 

83 

1 

_i 

Rural  Fayette  County: 

Qualified  for  food  (tamp  procram: 

Participants 

71 
100 

26 
36 

89 

38 

u 

Nonparticipants 

] 

Total 

180 
HI 

38 
46 

83 
61 

1 

Not  qualified  for  Ibod  stamp  profram. 

) 

■  Match<><l  honaebolds  are  defined  In  table  I,  footnote  1. 
*  titatisticaUy  significant  at  tbe  5-peroent  level. 

In  a  nationwide  stirvey  of  food  consiunp- 
tion  in  196fi.  about  60  percent  of  nonfarm 
households  in  the  North  with  Incomes  tuider 
$4,000  had  diets  that  met  allowances  for  all 
8  nutrients.  The  food  stamp  program  helped 
needy  families  In  Detroit  in  September- 
October  1981  to  attain  similar  dietary  levels. 
The  program,  however,  had  somewhat  less 
effect  on  the  diets  of  families  in  rural  Fayette 
County. 


Better  selection  of  foods  rather  than  more 
food  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  supericr 
nutritional  quality  of  family  diets  in  Detroit 
compared  with  those  in  rural  Fayette  County, 
especially  in  September-October  under  tba 
food  stamp  program.  On  a  per  person  basis 
meat,  poultry,  and  flsh  were  the  only  major 
group  of  foods  consumed  in  greater  quantity 
during  either  period  in  Detroit  than  in  r\iral 
Fayette   County.     But   the   Detroit   familias 
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consumed  mors  of  such  extra  rich  sources 
of  nutrtenU  as  citrus  fruit,  dark  leafy  greens, 
deep  yellow  vegetobles,  and  pork. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Rtan]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vi(ie  "that  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  financial  or  other 
assistance  may  be  furnished  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  carried  out  in  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  or  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  course 
of  which  any  individual  is  discriminated 
against  on  the  ground  of  his  race,  reli- 
gion, color,  ancestry,  or  national  origin." 
The  Federal  Government  should  not 
contribute  in  any  way  to  segregated  pro- 
grams. In  the  87th  Congress  I  urged 
antidiscrimination  amendments  to  bills 
for  Federal  programs  such  as,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961  and  the  Hill-Burton  Hos- 
pital program.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  Federal  Government  amd  the  Con- 
gress unequivocally  to  oppose  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  segregated  programs 
and  to  deny  Federal  fimds  to  any  pro- 
gram which  discriminates  against  indi- 
viduals because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origm.  Such  action  is  consist- 
ent with  the  ^eat  foundation  principles 
of  our  Natlonland  would  be  a  major  step 
in  the  enforcwnent  of  the  Constitution. 
Mississippi,  a  State  which  is  receiv- 
ing more  Federal  funds  than  it  pays  into 
the  Treasury,  is  flagrantly  disregarding 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 
In  an  interim  report  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  suggested  that  Federal 
funds  be  denied  to  Mississippi.  However, 
the  restriction  of  Federal  funds  should 
be  applied  across  the  board,  not  just  to 
Mississippi.  Funds  should  be  denied  to 
any  program  administered  by  any  State, 
locality  or  agency  which  discriminates 
against  American  citizens  in  violation 
of  our  great  democratic  principles  and 
the  Constitution. 

When  I  introduced  HH.  4586  to  deny 
funds  to  any  educational  institution 
which  discriminates  agsdnst  students  or 
prospective  students  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  color,  ancestry,  or  national  ori- 
gin. I  pointed  out  that  the  University 
of  Mississippi  received  $73,688  in  Fed- 
eral funds  from  the  summer  of  1959  and 
through  the  academic  year  1961-62.  The 
University  of  Mississippi,  however,  is  only 
one  example  of  Federal  funds  being  used 
in  segregated  programs.  The  bill  I  In- 
troduced today  will  cover  all  programs, 
whether  in  Mississippi  or  any  other  State 
in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  American 
citizens  are  courageously  struggling  for 
their  constitutional  rights  and  are  being 
shot,  beaten.  jaUed.  and  harassed  for 
doing  so,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  take  all 
possible  steps  to  eliminate  segregation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unemlmous  consent 
to  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  interim  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  which  was  issued  on  April 
16  while  the  House  was  in  recess. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LrsoNATi).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  report  referred  to  is,  as  follows : 

IKTKRIM     aEPOST    OP    TKK    CS.    COMMISSION    ON 

crvn.  BiOHTs 

Pvirsuant  to  its  statutory  duty  to  submit 
reports  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  at 
such  times  as  either  the  ConunlESion  or  the 
President  shall  deem  desirable,  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  submits  the  follow- 
ing special  report  with  respect  to  the  status 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi : 

Since  October  1962,  the  open  and  flagrant 
Tlolation  of  constitutional  guarantees  in 
Mississippi  has  precipitated  serious  conflict 
which,  on  several  occasions,  has  reached  the 
point  of  crisis.  The  \3B.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  has  become  increasingly  alarmed 
at  this  defiance  of  the  Constitution.  Each 
week  brings  fresh  evidence  of  the  danger  of 
a  complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
shot,  set  upon  by  vicious  dogs,  beaten,  and 
otherwise  terrorized  because  they  sought  to 
vote.  Since  October,  students  have  been 
fired  upon,  ministers  have  been  assaulted, 
and  the  home  of  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
State  advisory  committee  to  this  Conunission 
has  been  bombed.  Another  member  and  his 
wife  were  JaUed  on  trumped  up  charges  after 
their  home  had  been  defiled.  Even  children, 
at  the  brink  of  starvation,  have  been  deprived 
of  assistance  by  the  callous  and  discrimina- 
tory acts  of  Mississippi  officials  administering 
Federal  funds. 

All  this  affronts  the  conscience  of  the 
Nation. 

Tbe  Commission  is  fully  aware  that  the 
administration  has  followed  developments 
in  Mississippi  closely,  that  it  has  taken 
strong  and  vigorous  action  in  assuring  that 
violators  of  Federal  law  are  prosecuted,  and 
that  court  ordeijs  are  enforced.  Despite  the 
diligent  and  aggressive  handling  of  each  case 
as  it  has  arisen,  the  Nation  must  be  con- 
cerned that  the  pattern  of  unlawful  activity 
shows  no  sign  of  abating.  Moreover,  9 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
decided  that  segregation  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  violates  the  equal 
protection  clatise  of  the  Constitution,  Mis- 
sissippi has  taken  no  step  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Since  its  organization,  the  Conunission 
has  been  deeply  concerned  with  develop- 
ments in  Mississippi.  Its  hearing  scheduled 
for  October  1062  in  that  State  was  first  post- 
poned at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  finally  can- 
celed. On  March  26,  the  Attorney  General, 
after  referring  to  the  Barnett  case,  stated 
that  "while  this  case  is  i>ending,  I  continue 
to  hold  the  view  that  a  public  hearing  In 
Mississippi  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
would  not  be  appropriate.  In  the  meantime, 
I  hope  that  the  work  of  the  Conunission  staff 
can  continue  as  in  the  past  on  the  question 
of  the  operation  of  Federal  programs  in  Mis- 
sissippi as  elsewhere." 

Since  October  the  Commission  has  received 
more  than  100  complaints  from  Mississippi 
alleging  denials  of  constitutional  rights. 
Investigation  of  these  complaints,  reports 
of  our  State  advisory  committee,  and  other 
evidence  confirm  the  conclusion  of  the  Com- 
mission that  prompt  and  firm  action  is  now 
required.  The  Commission  has  concluded 
unanimously  that  only  further  steps  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  arrest  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Constitution  in  Mississippi. 


The  Commission  notes  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  em- 
ploying the  force  necessary  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  court  decrees  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  case.  It  is  mindful  of 
the  unequivocal  public  statements  of  the 
President  expressing  his  belief  that  discrim- 
inatory practices  are  morally  wrong.  The 
Commission,  nevertheless,  believes  that  the 
President  should,  consistent  with  his  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  authority,  em- 
ploy to  the  fullest  the  legal  and  moral 
powers  of  his  office  to  the  end  that  Ameri- 
can citizenship  will  not  continue  to  be  de- 
graded in  Mississippi.  We  urgently  request 
that'll)  the  President  formally  reiterate  his 
concern  over  the  Mississippi  situation  by 
requesting  all  persons  in  that  State  to  Join 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens,  and. 
in  accordance  with  his  duty  to  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  by 
directing  them  to  cc»nply  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States;  (3) 
the  President  continue  and  strengthen  his 
administration's  efforts  to  suppress  existing 
lawlessness  and  provide  Federal  protection 
to  citizens  in  the  exercise  of  their  basic 
constitutional  rights;  and  (8)  the  Congress 
and  the  President  consider  seriously  whether 
legislation  is  appropriate  and  desirable  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  contributed  by 
citizens  of  all  States  not  be  made  available 
to  any  State  which  continues  to  refuse  to 
abide  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and,  further,  that  the  Presi- 
dent explore  the  legal  authority  he  possesses 
as  Chief  Executive  to  withhold  Federal  funds 
from  the  State  of  Miaslssippl,  until  the  State 
of  Mississippi  demonstrates  Its  compliance 
with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

The  people  of  Mississippi  and  of  the  other 
States  shotild  know  that  according  to  in- 
formation available  to  the  Conunission  In 
fiscal  year  1962,  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceived from  all  sources  In  MlESlsslppl  $270 
million.  During  the  same  period,  pa3rments 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  State, 
counties,  municipalities  and  Individuals  ex- 
ceeded $650  million  for  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, UJ3.  Corps  of  Engineers  construction 
contrac:.,  military  prime  contracts,  and  di- 
rect civilian  and  military  payrolls.  Examples 
of  additional  Federal  programs  benefiting 
MiSElssippi  include  area  redevelopment  loans 
and  grants,  small  business  loans,  accelerated 
public  works  projects,  and  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  grants. 

Massive  assistance  to  the  economy  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  continued  past  the  time  when 
the  State  placed  itself  In  direct  defiance  of 
the  Constitution  and  Federal  cotirt  orders. 
For  example,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  is  proceeding  with  plans  to 
build  a  8400  million  moon  rocket  engine  test 
center  in  Pearl  River  and  Hancock  Counties, 
Miss. 

Taking  into  account  the  need  to  comply 
with  statutory  requirements  which  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
.,^  recognizing  that  the  location  of  large  Federal 
installations  must  refiect  national  needs,  the 
Commission  believes  there  Is  an  overriding 
constitutional  obligation  to  make  certain 
that  Federal  funds  are  expended  in  a  man- 
ner which  wiU  benefit  all  citizens  without 
distinction.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
failed  to  take  cognizance  of  such  an  obliga- 
tion when  it  granted  92,180,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Jet  airport  to  serve  Jackson, 
Miss.,  without  questioning  the  airport's 
plan  to  build  septarate  eating  and  restroom 
facilities. 

The  financial  benefits  accruing  to  Missls- 
Eippi  and  its  citizens  as  a  result  of  Federal 
programs  are  necessarily  financed  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Conunission  deems  it  appropriate  and  de- 
sirable that  the  legislatlvs  and  exiecutlve 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  Inquire 
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Into  th«  moral  and  legal  oonaldaratlona  arls- 
Ing  out  of  a  situaUoB  wImt*.  in  large  meaa- 
ure,  the  lawleee  conduct  and  defiance  of  the 
Constitution  by  certain  element*  In  one 
State  are  being  rubeldlzed  by  the  other  Stataa. 
The  commlMloQ  doea  not  want  the  pe<^l* 
of  MtHBtiMlppl,  either  Megro  or  white,  to  loae 
beneflta  available  to  citizens  of  other  Statea. 
Rather,  Ita  goal  Is  that  all  dtizena  in  the 
United  Statea  be  anured  the  tuU.  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. It  Is  upon  adherence  to  that  great 
charter  with  its  powerful  moral  premises 
that  our  survival  as  a  free  society  depends. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
JoJUK  A.  Hanmah, 

Chairman. 
ROBBtT  O.  SToacT, 

Vice  Chairman. 
Rev.  THCoooas  M.  Hssauacu.  C.S.C. 
ROBIBT  S.  Ramxin. 
Sfottswood  W.  Robinson  in. 
Eawm  N.  GaxswoLO. 
AFaxL  16.  1963. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  McFall)  .  for  10  days,  on  account  of 
Hlneas. 

Mr.  FoKRisTEB  (at  the  reqiiest  of  Mr. 
Albkbt)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
<m  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  WmwALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallxck)  ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week  of 
April  22.  on  account  of  official  business 
attending  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  Conference. 

Mr.  Talcott  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallkck),  for  indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business  with  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permissicm  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rtan  of  New  York,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wallhausbk  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GooDuifG) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  April  25. 


sEXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  two  Instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBERT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Toll. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CKwDLiNG)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FllfBLBT. 

Mr.  Barrt. 
Mr.  HoRTON. 
Mr.  Alger. 
Mr.  Westland. 
Mr.  Satlok. 


from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  foUowa: 

8.  347.  An  aek  to  antttarlze  aarvey  and 
•Btabllahment  ot  a  towneite  for  tha  Juneau 
Indian  Village  in  Alaska;  to  tha  Cocnmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  394.  An  act  to  vaUdata  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  P.  Reeves:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  InB\Uar  Affairs. 

S.  873.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  tha  county  of 
Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8.  Ck>n.  Res.  6.  Conctirrent  reaMutlon  ac- 
cepting the  statue  of  the  late  John  Burke, 
of  North  Dakota,  and  tendering  thanks  of 
Congress  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  temporary  placement  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  a  statue  of  the 
late  John  Bxirke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  the 
holding  of  ceremonies  incident  thereto; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

8.  Con.  Res.  8.  Concxurent  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  late  John 
Burke,  of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

8.  Ck>n.  Res.  9.  Cktncurrent  resolution  for 
ceremonlee  in  the  rotunda  in  connection 
with  the  statue  of  the  late  Joseph  Ward, 
of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  House 
Administration. 

8.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
tender  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  South  Da- 
kota for  the  statue  of  Joseph  Ward,  to  be 
placed  In  Statuary  Hall;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

8.  Con.  Ree.  11.  CJoncurrent  resolution  to 
print  as  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
at  the  acceptance  of  th4  statue  of  Joseph 
Ward,  to  be  placed  In  Statuary  Hall;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

S.'  Con.  Res.  32.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Select  Conunlttee  on  Small  Business 
of  Its  hearing  of  the  87th  Congress  on  "Space 
Satellite  Communications";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  Concturent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  part  1  of  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  January  1963 
Economic  Report  of  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


SENATE   BILLS   AND   CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

BIDS  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  fnun  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  airoUed  bills  and  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
S3.  1960,  relative  to  the  transfer  of  certain 
public  lands  to  the  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion of  Nevada; 

H.R.  1087.  An  act  to  release  the  right,  title, 
or  interest.  If  any.  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heybum. 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  In  patent 
for  public  reserve; 

HJl.  1544.  An  act  to  authorize  David  H. 
Forman  and  Julia  Forman  to  bring  suit 
against  the  United  States  to  determine  title 
to  certain  lands  In  Maricopa  Coiinty.  Ariz.; 

HJ%.  2291.  An  act  regarding  a  homestead 
entry  of  Lewis  S.  Cass; 

HH.  2294.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  In  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet.  Alaska, 
to  Mrs.  WUllam  E.  Beltz; 


HA.  6067.  Ab  act  V>  aaiead  tha  AtHtsM, 
tural  AdJiMtmant  Act  otf  lasa,  as  "~timS' 
and  "*••■«■■■: 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  provlik 
for  the  reappointment  of  John  NichoU. 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  m 
Regenu  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m ) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
Tuesday,  April  23,  1963,  at  12  o'clodL 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executivt 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

680.  A  oonunnnlcatlon  Crtm  the  Presldeat 
of  the  United  Statea,  transmitting  amend, 
ments  to  tha  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  19«4 
in  the  amount  of  $14,607,500  for  the  leglsU- 
tlve  branch  and  a  decrease  of  $49,300,000  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (H.  Doc.  No. 
106);  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlona 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

681.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen> 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port  on  the  audit  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com. 
pany  and  the  Canal  Zone  Oovernment  lot 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962  (H. 
Doc.  No.  106):  to  the  Committee  on  Oor* 
emment  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

682.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  Agrlcol- 
ture.  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  strengthen  the  agricultural  economy;  to 
help  to  achieve  a  fuller  and  more  etlectlvs 
lise  of  food  abundances;  to  provide  for  Im* 
proved  levels  of  nutrition  among  economi- 
cally needy  households  through  a  program  of 
food  assistance  to  be  operated  through  nor. 
mal  channels  of  trade;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

683.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  All 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  Air  Force 
military  construction  contracts  awarded  bj 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  without  for- 
mal advertising  for  the  period  July  1  to 
December  31.  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
87-564;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services 

684.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  s 
proposed  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  United  SUtas 
Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to  takt 
possession  and  assume  control  of  transporta- 
tion systems  in  time  of  national  emergency: 
to  tha  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

685.  A  letter  frona  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Research  and  Development), 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  Army  re- 
search and  development  contracts  for  $50.. 

000  or  more  which  were  awarded  during  the 
period  July  1  to  December  31,  1962.  pureuant 
to  Public  Law  567.  83d  Congress:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

686.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (InstaUatlon  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  semiannual  report  on  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  on 
other  than  a  competitive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  for  the  period  July 

1  through  December  31.  1962,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  87-564;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

687.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  report  setting  fortb 
the  financial  condition  of  working  capital 
funds  aa  of  June  30.  1963.  and  the  resulto  at 
their  operation  fot  the  Aacal  year  than  endtd. 
pursuant  to  the  National  Security  Aet  flf 
1947.  as  amended  (10  XJ3.C.  2308);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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688.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  of  actual  procurement 
receipts  for  medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  puri>oses, 
for  the  qiuuter  ending  March  31,  1963,  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
I960,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

689.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  audit 
of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1962,  pursuant  to 
lectlon  10  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934, 
approved  January  30,  1934.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

690.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  Healing  Arts  Practice  Act,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  1928.  as  amended,  to  ex- 
empt from  licensing  thereunder  physicians 
employed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

691.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  section  13  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as  amended:  to 
the  (Committee  on  the  District  of  Ckilumbla. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Coliunbla, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  conmiltments  to,  maintenance  in.  and 
discharge  trcaa.  the  District  Training  School, 
and  for  other  purposes."  approved  March  3, 
1925.  as  amended:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia. 

693.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Board 
of  Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

694.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to 
promote  safe  driving,  to  eliminate  the  reck- 
less and  financially  Irresponsible  driver  from 
the  highways,  to  provide  for  the  Indemnl- 
ficsUon  of  certain  persons  suffering  injury 
or  loss  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  by  uninsured  motorists,  and  for 
other  ptirposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  president,  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc..  transmitting  additional 
material  to  a  report  covering  operations  of 
DC  Transit  System.  Inc..  for  the  year  ended 
December  31.  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
435,  dsted  March  4.  1913:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

696.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU  to 
suthorlze  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

697.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  Coal  Mine 
Inspection.  Bureau  of  Mines,  for  the  calendar 
year  January  1  through  December  31.  1962, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Ck>al  Mine  Safety 
Act  (66  Stat.,  30  U3.C.  4S1-483);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

698.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  unnecessary  costs 
Incurred  because  cf  falliure  of  the  Army  to 
store  M-36  trucks  In  covered  storage  space; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government  Opeht- 
tions. 

699.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmltUng  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  selected  automatic 
dau  processing  faculties  of  the  NaUonal 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Com- 
merce: to  the  Conxmittee  on  Government 
Operations. 


700.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  the  disposition  of 
insurance  premium  refunds  received  xuider 
a  New  York  State  disability  benefits  Insur- 
fjice  jKJlicy  by  Grununan  Aircraft  Engineer- 
ing Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Goverment  Operations. 

701.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  causes  of  overpay- 
ments of  military  pay  and  allowances.  De- 
partment of  Defense:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

702.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  foUowup  review  of  supply  man- 
agement of  selected  radio  communication 
sets  within  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

703.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  the  excessive  costs 
of  long-distance  message  communications  in 
the  armed  services  made  primarily  vrtthln 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

704.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  transmitting  a  report  of  Its  activi- 
ties during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1962.  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  academy's 
charter;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
Istratloi  . 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  section 
4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  applicability 
of  the  confilct-of-lnterest  provisions  to  per- 
sons serving  in  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  unit  of  the  National  Defense 
Executive  Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

706.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  blU  to  amend  section 
203(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
schedules  of  charges  by  connecting  carriers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

707.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  of  June  28,  1934  (43  U.S.C. 
319g):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

708.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  In  Its  1962  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions, pursuant  to  section  9(g)  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

709.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  to  add  certain  lands  to  the  Cache  Na- 
tional Forest,  Utah;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

710.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant, 
Military  Order  of  the  Piuple  Heart  of  the 
Unlte<L  States  of  America,  transmitting  a 
copy  orthe  audit  of  final  transactions  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  81.  1962.  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-761;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

711.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a  spe- 
cial report  with  respect  to  the  status  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, piuvuant  to  its  statutory  duty;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Aatronautica  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  sao- 


tlon  3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorisation  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  (76  Stat.  383);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

713.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  (78  Stat.  383);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

714.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services^  Administration,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  re- 
imbursement to  owners  and  tenants  of  cer- 
tain lands  or  Interests  therein  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  certain  moving  ex- 
penses and  losses  and  damages,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

715.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ai-my,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  5,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  Polnte  aux  Pins, 
and  other  harbors,  Bols  Blanc  Township, 
Mackinac  County,  Mich.,  requested  by  resolib- 
tlons  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  May  12,  1959.  and  Augtist  14,  1959; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  PubUc  Works. 

716.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Departn^nt  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  21,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanVljig  papers  and  an 
lUustratlon,  an  a  letter  report  on  Wlckford 
Harbor,  R.I..  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  June  27.  1966.  No 
authorization  by  Congress  Is  recommended 
as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been  adopted 
for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of 
the  1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

717.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
January  17,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  iUus- 
tratlons,  on  an  Interim  htirrlcane  siu'vey  of 
ooastal  areas  of  Florida,  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved  Jiuie 
15,  1955:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

718.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  to  amend  section  152(b)  (3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
the  purpose  of  Including  nationals  of  the 
United  States  within  the  definition  of  the 
term  "dependent"  in  connection  with  deduc- 
tions for  personal  exemptions,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

719.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
a' lens  who  have  been  foiuid  admlssable  to 
the  United  States,  piusuant  to  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on   the  Judiciary. 

720.  A  letter  from  the  Commlasioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturaiuktlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  mmsmlttlng  copiea 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  where  the  author- 
ity was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens, 
pursuaoit  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

721.  A  letter  from  the  Commlasioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattirallzatlon  Service,  UB. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Serv- 
ice has  approved  according  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  such  petitions  first  preference  clas- 
sification under  the  act,  pursuant  to  the 
Inunigration  and  Nationality  Act.  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  April  11, 
1963.  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
April  12, 1963: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  3190.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  relating  to  Oevlses 
and  bequests  by  will;  with  amendments 
(Kept.  No.  215) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  4330.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  .Business  Cor- 
poration Act;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
216).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  6044.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  mutual-aid  plan  for  fire  protection 
by  and  for  the  District  of  Coliunbla  and 
certain  adjacent  communities  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  for  other  piuposes";  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  217).  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbla.  HH.  6081.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  sell  a  right-of-way  across  a 
portion  of  the  District  Training  School 
groimds  at  Laurel,  Md.,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poeee;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  218). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  6338.  A  bill  to 
enact  the  Untform  Commercial  Code  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbia.  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  219).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  April  22. 1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  House  Joint  Resolution  82. 
Joint  resolution  designating  the  navigation 
channel  and  canal  portion  of  the  Arkansas 
Biver  navigation  and  multiple  purpose  proj- 
ect as  the  "Robert  S.  Kerr  Seaway";  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  220).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2072.  A 
bill  to  assure  payment  of  Just  compensation 
for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  certain  lands 
on  Kwajalein  and  Dalap  Islands,  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
221 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING: 

HJl.  5706.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  needy 
blind  to  enroll  In  rehabilitation  programs  by 
prohibiting  State  residence  requirements  In 
assistance  to  the  blind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 

HJl.  5707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  an- 
nulUM  und«r  the  Civil  Servlc*  Retirement 
Act  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income  Xmm; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

HJl.  5708.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  BeneflU  Act  of  I960  to 
extend  coverage  to  certain  U3.  oommis- 
sloners;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  BERRY  (by  request)  : 

HJl.  6709.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Lower 
Br\ile  Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  5710.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe  In  No/th  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  6711.  A  bill   to  provide  that  certain 
lands  shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  In  South  Dakota;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOGGS: 

HJl.  5712.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  Import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

HJl.  5713.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
certain  offenses  committed  In  connection 
with  highway  construction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  5714.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  depletion 
aUowance  for  oil  and  gas  wells  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  contributions  and  gifts 
to  civic  organizations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  an  employer  who  em- 
ploys older  persons  in  his  trade  or  business; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5717.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  (>ersonal 
income  tax  exemptions  of  a  taxpayer  (in- 
cluding the  exemption  for  a  spouse,  the 
exemption  for  a  dependent,  and  the  addi- 
tional exemption  for  old  age  or  blindness) 
from  8600  to  $900;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HH.  5718.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  communications;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  tuition  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
the  education  of  himself  or  any  of  his 
dei>endents  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6720.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  averag- 
ing taxable  Income;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5721.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $3,000  exemption  from  Income  tax  for 
amounts  received  as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  retailers 
excise  tax  on  cosmetics;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  5723.  A  bUl  to  pn-ovlde  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  work  or  school:  and 
to  provide  an  additional  exemption  for  in- 
come tax  purpxMes  for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse 
who  Is  phjrslcally  or  mentally  incapable  of 
caring  for  himself;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California : 

H.&.67a4.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  laad  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Phoebe  Apperaon  Hearst;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Offlce  and  ClvU  Senrloe. 
By  Mr.  UcFALL: 

HJi.  5735.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1331  of 
titto  10  at  the  United  StatM  Oode  to  provide 


for    entitlement    to    retired    pay    for    non 
Regular  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  at  thi 
age  of  65  with  at  least  20  years  of  such  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servtosa.  * 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request )^^ 
HJl.  6726.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  admk. 
alon  of  certain  evidence  In  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla.  and  for  other  poiw 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  IMstrlct  td 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H  R.  5727.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  otf 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  ^.^n 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com. 
mittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MINSHALL: 
H.R.  5728.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  county 
of  Cuyahoga.  Ohio;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
HJl.  5729.  A   bUl   to   prevent   the   use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  la 
the    postal   services;    to   the  Committee  oq 
Post  Ofttce  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  REIFEL: 

HJl.  6730.  A   biU   to  provide  that  certain 

lands   shaU    be  held  In   trust   for  the  Crow 

Creek  Sioux  Tribe  In  South  Dakota;  to  tb« 

Conunlttee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr,  RODINO: 
H.R.  5731.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  pro- 
grams In  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SCHWKNOEL: 
H.R.  5732.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  DU- 
tJTlct  of  Coliunbla  an  elected  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  an  elected  leglsls. 
tlve  assembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Represenutives.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mrs  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  5733.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  agri- 
cultural economy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fuller 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abundances; 
to  provide  for  Unproved  levels  of  nutrition 
among  economically  needy  households 
through  a  program  of  food  assistance  to  be 
operated  through  normal  channels  of  trade; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  6734.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  faciliUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJl.  5735.  A  bill  to  amend  section  217  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain military  or  naval  service  not  now  credit- 
able toward  benefits  under  title  n  of  such 
act  may  be  counted  toward  such  benefits  if 
such  service  Is  not  used  In  determining  en- 
titlement to.  or  the  amount  of,  military  re- 
tired pay;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H  R  5736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
ice  programs  in  the  United  SUtes;   to  the 
Conunlttee  on   Education   and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  5737.  A    bUl    to   authorize    the   con- 
struction of  a  causeway  from  Jersey  City, 
N.J.,  to  Liberty  Island:  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  5738.  A  biU  to  provide  a  different  ba- 
sis for  determining  the  amoxmt  of  ntMsney  to 
be  made  available  to  the  State  of  Illinois  be- 
cause of  the  location  of  national  forest  lands 
within  such  State,  and  for  other  purposer, 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrictilture. 

By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
HJl.  6739.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Oode  of  1964  to  correct  certain 
inequities  with  respect  to  the  tfl^^tl*^  at 
life  Insurance  companies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  BODINO: 

HR.  6740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  establish  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Administration,  to  Increase  granU 
for  construction  of  munlrtpel  aewage  treat- 
ment worka,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  municipalities  and  others  for  the  separa- 
tion of  combined  sewers,  to  authorise  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing, 
controUlng ,  and  abating  poUutlon  of  Inter- 
state or  navlga^'*  wetess.  and  for  other 
purpose:  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  BYAM  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6741.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  no  Fed- 
eral financial  or  other  aeelsta nee  may  Ise 
furnished  in  coonectloa  with  any  program 
or  activity  In  the  United  SUtee  in  which 
Individuals  are  discriminated  against  on  the 
ground  at  their  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry, 
or  national  origin;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BHOBT: 

HB.  8742.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  category 
of  the  "wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption" 
for  the  purpoeee  of  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  19SS,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.   

By  Mr.  CHKLF: 

H J.  Res.  383.  Joint  reeotutlon  to  provide 
for  the  designation  a<  the  first  fuU  week  in 
May  of  each  year  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  at  California: 

H.J.  Res.  884.  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Ststes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WS8TLAND: 

H  J.  Res.  385.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
November  19,  1968,  as  Gettysburg  Address 
Centennial  Day;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 

H.  Con.  Res.  138.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  Instruct  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the 
Baltic  States  question  before  the  United  Na- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  liberation  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  from  Soviet  occu- 
pation; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT  Of  Florida: 

H.  Res.  322.  A  reeolutlon  creating  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  Committee  on 
Grievances  to  study  complaints  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  make  Investigations 
and  appropriate  recommendations  thereon; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Rulea. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  A  mem<Mial-of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Alaska  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relaUve  to  the  need  for  remedial  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  Alaska's  air  trans- 
portation problems;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu'e  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  rela- 
tive to  restoration  of  Federal  medical  care 
rights  denied  by  administrative  rtUlng  for 
persons  employcMl  or  engaged  on  vessels;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

Also,  a  meooortal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Alaska  memorlalialng  the  President 
snd  the  Congress  of  tlu  United  States  rela- 


tive to  supporting  legislation  relating  to  the 
safeguarding  of  homesteader  rights  through 
the  establishment  of  an  Independent  Board 
of  PubUc  Lands  Appeals;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
Uve to  legislation  pending  in  Congress  au- 
thorizing compensation  to  the  Yakutat  com- 
munity of  Tllngit  Indians  for  the  extinction 
of  their  original  title;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  relat- 
ing to  the  completion  of  studies  on  the  Ram- 
part Dam  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  econonUc  development  of  Cal- 
ifornia tide  and  submerged  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislattire  of  the 
State  of  California  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  BtaXfia 
relative  to  legislation  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  the  Auburn  Dam  and  Folsom  South 
Canal  as  part  of  the  Central  Valley  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  enacting  legislation  granting  ad- 
ditional funds  which  will  enable  the  States 
to  establish  a  system  of  itinerant  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefit  ofllees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  menoorlallzlng  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  In  a  man- 
ner fair  and  Just  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  0(Horado  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
not  to  enact  the  King-Anderson  bUl  or  other 
similar  legislation,  and  expressing  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  44th  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  to  such  leglslatl9n;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  HawaU  memoriaiizlBg  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  Congress  to  enact  leg- 
islation providing  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Btate  of  Hawaii  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  a  ijeacetlme  veterans  educattot^  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  considering  the  request  to 
name  a  dam  on  the  Columbia  River  after 
Judge  Homer  T.  Bone  during  his  lifetime;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BIUJ3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.674S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Paul  W.  Oberdorfer;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJl.  5744.  A   bUi  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Gvardijan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DC»J: 
HJl.  6746.  A   bm    for    the    reUef    of   Rev. 
Loren  B.  Sutherland;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6746.  A  blU  for  tlie  relief  of  Robert 
H.  Bagby;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  5747.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Kevork 
Karlstopuryan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  5748.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlclial 
Wnuk;     to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  6749.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gabriella  Llgniti;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  5760.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Salvatrij^^ 
MaureUo    and    Giuseppe    Maurelio;    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
HJl.  5761.     A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Tim  L. 
Yen;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  ttie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GALLAQHEB: 
H.R.  6762.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Castro  Slcat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.OARMATZ: 
RJl.  5753.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  tho  qualification  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  Association  of  Baltimore-Waterfront 
Guard  Association  pension  fxuid  as  a  quail- 
fled  trust  under  section  401(a)    of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJl.  5754.  A  bill  for  tiie  relief  of  Dr.  Mah- 
fouz  Habib  Rlzk:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WALTER  (by  request) : 
HH.  5766.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  BdniU 
Gonzaga;    to   the   Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE : 
HJl.  6766.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Huseyin 
Duru;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  5757.  A    blU    for    the   reUef   of    Mrs. 
Violette  BogUo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  5768.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Plora  Lee 
(Shlh-yu  Li);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  ST.  ONGE: 
HJl.  5769.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Connec- 
ticut Beverage  Co.,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETnrONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

89.  By  Mrs.  ST.  GEOROE:  Petition  to  pre- 
serve  the  Monroe  Doctrine  signed  by  Mrs. 
Robert  H.  Nelson  and  48  others;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

90.  By  Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE:  ReeoluUon  of 
Ulster  CJoxmty,  N.Y..  Board  of  Supervisors^^ 
the  construction  of  the  Appalachian  F^k- 
way,  extending  from  the  Stienandoah  Na- 
tional Park  tlu-ough  the  Shawangunk-Klt- 
tatinny  region  northward;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

91.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  William 
8.  Davis,  oonunander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Post  No.  29,  Miami,  Fla.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  requesting  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  naming  of '  the  new 
veterans  hospital,  to  be  btUlt  in  Miami,  Dade 
County,  na.,  as  the  Joe  H.  Adams  Memorial 
Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 
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SENATE 

Monday,  April  22, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DH.,  offered/  the  following 
prayer ; 

Almighty  Ood.  our  Father,  from  whom 
all  thoughts  of  truth  and  peace  proceed, 
kindle,  we  pray  Thee,  in  our  hearts  the 
true  love  of  peace,  and  guide  with  Thy 
sure  wisdom  those  who  here  take  coun- 
sel for  our  Nation,  and  for  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

In  this  opening  moment  of  the  new 
week's  deliberations,  help  us  to  draw  near 
to  Thee  m  tranquillity,  in  humility,  and 
in  sincerity.  Grant  unto  us,  who  at 
noontide  seek  lliy  face,  fervently  to  de- 
sire and  obediently  to  fulfill  all  that  is 
pleasing  unto  Thee.  We  would  lay  aside 
any  selfish,  partisan  ambitions,  so  that 
with  tallness  of  stattire  we  may  see — 
above  the  walls  of  our  own  prldeful  opin- 
ions— the  common  good. 

As  we  play  our  part  in  days  of  des- 
tiny, with  all  mankind  standing  in  the 
valley  of  decision,  deliver  us  from  all 
fear  save  that  of  failing  Thee  in  Thy 
purpose  for  an  earth  redeemed  from  its 
sin  and  shame. 

In  the  name  and  spirit  of  the  Christ. 
we  lift  our  prayer.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsnsi.D,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
April  18,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  commimicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


REPORT  OF  UjB.  SCIENCE  EXHIBIT, 
SEATTLE  WORLD'S  FAIR— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompansring  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec.  5(b) , 
Public  Law  85-880,  approved  September 
2,  1958. 1  transmit  herewith  the  final  re- 
port of  the  U.S.  Science  Exhibit.  Seattle 
World's  Fair. 

JOHK  F.  Kkknkdt. 
Thk  Wnrn  House.  April  22. 1963. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LX7TION  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speeiker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lution: 

H  Jl.  377.  An  act  to  amend  t&e  act  of  AprU 
32,  1960,  relative  to  the  tranafer  of  certain 
public  lands  to  the  Colcnwlo  River  Com- 
mlaslon  of  Nevada; 

H.R.  1087.  An  act  to  release  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest.  If  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  In  the  village  of  Heybxim, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in  patent 
for  public  reserve; 

HJt.  1544.  An  act  to  authorize  David  H. 
Forman  and  Julia  Porman  to  bring  suit 
against  the  United  States  to  determine  title 
to  certain  lands  In  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.; 

HJl.  3391.  An  act  regarding  a  homestead 
entry  of  Lewis  S.  Cass; 

HJt.  3394.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  In  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet,  Alaska, 
to  Mrs.  WlUlam  K.  Beltz; 

HJt.  S067.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlcul- 
tviral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  oC  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


CALL    OF   LEGISLATIVE    CALENDAR 
DISPENSED  WITH 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar  was  dispensed 
with. 


UMTTAIION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfulo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements^uring 

ierea  lis 


the  morning  hour  were  ordc 
to  3  minutes. 


limited 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

PBOFOSKD     ST7PPI.ZMKNTAL     APPBOPEIATION     TD 

Pat     Claims    ai«i>    Juoonzim    RnmKazs 

AOAXMST    THX    UmTED    STATSS     (S.    DOC.    No. 

14) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  a  proposed 
supplemental  appropriation  to  pay  claims 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
SUtes.  In  the  amount  of  93,574,144  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

RKPOBT  OM   TBANSm   OP  PUMDS  BT   Nationai. 
AXKONAUnCS  AND  Spacz   Aoministsation 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Admintstrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spctce  Adminis- 
tration. Washington.  D.C.,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  Saturn  V  account  of  the  research,  de- 
velopment, and  operation  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1943  to  the  construction  of 
facilities  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
Nationai  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 


tion, Washington.  DC.  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  transfer  of  research,  develop, 
ment,  and  operation  funds  for  the  fiscal  j^ 
1983  for  the  construction  of  an  adm^ilstra. 
tlon  and  service  building  at  the  Oovern* 
ment-owned  contractor-operated  S-II  stan 
final  assembly  facility.  US.  Naval  Ammuni- 
tion and  Net  Depot,  Seal  Beach,  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

RKPOKT   on    WOKKINO    CaFITAI.    PCNOe   op  THS 
DSPAXTMKNT   OP   DKPKMSS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
working  capital  funds  of  that  DepMrtment, 
dated  June  30,  1963  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RXPOrr      OP      DCPAKTMXNT      OP      DXPZNSI      ON 

MnjTABT  PaoctrazMZNT  Actions  poa  Ex- 
pcancxNTAi.,  DzvKLoPicxirrAi.,  oa  Rzskascb 
WoaK 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Installations  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mill- 
tary  procurement  actions  for  experimental, 
developmental  or  research  work,  for  the  8- 
month  period  ended  June  SO.  1963  (with  aa 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Cooimlttee  oo 
Armed  Services. 

RCPOVr  OP  DZPASTICXNT  OP  THI  NaVT 
ON      MnJTABT      CONSTKUCnON       CONTEACn 

AWASOZD  WrrHOUT  CoMPsrtnoif 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  ta 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  mili- 
tary construction  contracts  awarded  without 
competition,  for  the  6-month  period  ended 
December  31.  1962  (with  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Amkndmknt  op  Act  Rkuitino  to  Estabusr- 

KENT     OP     A     RCCISTCB     OP    NaMES     IN     THX 

Dkpabtmknt  op  Commkbcx  OP  Cektain 
MoToa  Vehicuc  Drivebs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  C<Niunercc. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  approved  July  14,  1060.  74 
Stat.  626.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  register  of  names  In  the  De- 
partment of  Cocnmerce  of  certain  motor 
vehicle  drivers  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendmxnt  op  TrrLz  10,  Unitkd  States  Code, 
Relating  to  Cowteol  op  TKansportatiom 
Ststzms  bt  thb  Pbisidbmt  im  Time  op 
National  Kmbbcbnct 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglslaUon  to  amend  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to  take  pos>- 
sesslon  and  assume  control  of  tranq>ortatlon 
systems  in  time  of  nationai  emergency  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 
MoTOB  Vehiclb  Inozmnipication   Fund  Act 

OP  THE  DISTBICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. District  of  Colximbla.  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
mote safe  driving,  to  eliminate  the  reckless 
and  financially  Irresponsible  driver  from  the 
hlghwajrs,  to  provide  for  the  Indemnifi- 
cation of  certain  persons  suffering  Injury 
or  loss  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  by  onlnsiired  motorists,  and 
for  other  pxirpoees  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Revised  Statkmsnt  op  Ikoomb  and  Kaenbo 
SuBPLUs  OP  D.C.  Tbansit  SrvncM.  Inc. 

A  letter  from  the  president,  DC.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  revised  statement  of  In- 
cooM  and  earned  surplus  of  that  system,  for 
the  year  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


AUDIT    R0OBT    ON    PAWAMA    CANAI.     CCMCPANT 

Ajrs  CajrsL  Scan  OovHurvBirr 

A  letter  from  th«  Oomptroller  General  of 
the  United  State*,  tranamlttlng.  pursuant  to 
law,  an  auiilt  report  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  and  Canal  Sone  Oorvemment,  fiscal 
>-ear  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ooremment  Operations. 


rkfobt  on  Rbview  or  Ummbcessabt  Costs  Im- 
cuasED  Bbcausb  or  Failubk  op  thb  Abmt 
To  SToas  M3ft  Tbucxs  in  Covered  Storage 
Spacb 

A  letter  from  th*  Cocnptroller  General  of 
the  United  Statsa,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  oo  the  review  of  unnecessary 
costs  incurred  because  of  failure  of  the  Army 
to  store  MS6  trucks  in  covered  storage  space, 
dated  AprU  196S  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to^the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

Rbpobt  on  Retibw  op  Oibposition  op  Cebtain 
Imbcbancb  Pbbmzum  Rbtundb 
A  letter  from  the  Oomptroller  Qeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  disposition 
of  Insurance  premium  refunds  received  un- 
der a  New  York  State  dlsabUlty  benefits  In- 
■urance  policy  by  Onimman  Aircraft  Engi- 
neering Corp..  Bsthpags.  N.T..  dated  AprU 
1961  (with  an  •coompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oopemment  Operations. 

Repoit  on  Rbtxew  op  Sblbcted  Automatic 
DaTA  Pbocbmxns  Faciutibs.  National  Bu- 

BBAU  OP  STANSABSS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  selected  auto- 
matic data  processing  faotUtles,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  Department  of  Commerce, 
dated  April  196S  (with  an  accompanying 
report):  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

RcPOST  ON  REVnrw  op  the  Excessive  Costs 
or  LONO-DisTANCE  Messaqs  Communica- 
tions iif  the  Abmxd  Sebvicb* 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  excessive 
costs  of  long-distance  message  oommnnlca- 
tlons  in  the  armed  services,  dated  A|>rU  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Amendment  op   Sechon   8  op  the   Taylor 
aBAsnra  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Taylor 
OrasUig  Act  of  June  28.  1934  (43  U.S.C,  sec. 
316g)  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Laws  Knactbd  bt  Lboulatdbx  op  the  Virgin 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  at  Isws  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  in  Its  1962  regular  and 
special  sessions  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Reposts  on  Peirioms  Tto  Olsssitt  Statvb  op 
Cbbtsim  Aubks  pos  Pibst 


A  letter  from  the  Catnmlssloner,  Immlgra- 
Uon  and  Maturallsatlon  Ssrvlc*.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  according 
the  beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first  pref- 
erence classlflcatton  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Ocmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Rw>»r  RBLSTDto  TO  8n<m  or  Bqual  Peo- 

laciivm   or  t^   Laws  xm  thb  Ststb  op 

MISSIBSIPPX 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VA. 
0«nnUssUm  oa  QtU   Rights.   Wsshlngton. 


D.C,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  special 
report  with  respect  to  the  status  of  equal 
protection  at  the  laws  In  the  State  of  liflssls- 
slppl,  dated  AprU  16.  1968  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

RxpoBT  OP  THE  American  Academy  op  Arts 
anO  Lettbbs 
A  letter  from  the  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  American  Academy  of  Arts  snd 
Letters,  New  York,  N.Y.,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  that  academy,  for  the 
year  1962  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

^ 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICK  PRESIDENT: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State    of   Colorado;    to   the    Oommlttee   on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  14 
"Memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  not  to  enact  the  King-Anderson 
bill  or  other  similar  legislation,  and  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  the  44tb  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to 
such  legislation 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Colorado  has  long 
been  a  leader  In  the  field  of  State  programs 
for  medical  assistance  to  the  indigent  aged, 
and  as  part  of  the  expansion  of  such  pro- 
gram, the  people  of  this  State  adopted  In 
1956  a  910  million  old-age  pension  health- 
care program;  and 

"Wiiereas  this  State  financed  and  admin- 
istered program  has  been  ruled  to  qualify 
under  the  old-age  assistance  provision  of  the 
Kerr-MlUs  Act  and  has,  subsequent  to  the 
passage  of  the  Kerr -Mills  Act,  been  receiving 
Federal  funds  for  the  implementation  of 
the  Act;  and 

"Whereas  this  general  assembly  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  further  Investigation  Into 
the  adequacy  of  medical  care  for  the  aged  In 
Colorado  by  directing  a  study  by  the  Joint 
budget  committee  to  determine  ways  and 
means  for  the  further  Implementation  of  the 
Kerr-Mllls  Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  44th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein). 
That  tills  general  assembly  hereby  expresses 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposal  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  to  amend  the  social  security 
law,  through  the  enactment  of  the  Hospital 
Act  of  1963,  popularly  known  as  the  King- 
Anderson  blU,  and  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to  enact 
such  bUl  or  any  similar  legislation,  since 
such  an  approach  Is  contrary  to  the  efforts 
now  being  mads  by  this  State  to  meet  this 
problem  at  the  SUte  level  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act:  and  be  it 
further 

"Keaolved,  "Iliat  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vloe  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Stats  of  Colorado,  and 
the  Governors  of  the  other  49  States. 
"Robkbt  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mn.iWBn  H.  Cbesswell. 
"decretory  of  the  Senate. 

"JOKM    D.    VaHDBBHOOP. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiPes, 

rDONSLD  H.  TTimilSHlMI. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Boum  of  Repre- 
eentrntives." 


A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Rouse  Joint  Memorial  4 
"Memorlallslmg  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  caU  a  convention  for  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  unless  Congress  shaU 
sooner  have  submitted  such  an  amend- 
ment, to  provide  for  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vloe  President  in  a  manner 
fair  and  Just  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States 

"Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  presidential  and  vloe  presi- 
dential electors  in  the  several  States  are 
now  elected  on  a  statewide  basU,  each  State 
being  entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  It  has 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress; 
and 

"Whereas  the  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential electors  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  In  a  particular  State  become 
entitled  to  cast  the  total  number  of  electoral 
votes  allocated  to  that  State  irrespective  of 
how  many  votes  may  have  been  cast  for 
other  elector  candidates;  and 

"Whereas  this  method  of  electing  the 
President  alad  Vice  President  is  unfair  and 
unjust  In  Uiat  It  does  not  reflect  the  minority 
votes  cast;  and  , 

"Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognlzed-sby  Members  of  Congress  on  num- 
erous occasions  through  the  Introduction  of 
various  propKwals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  44th  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  (the  Senate  concurring  herein). 
That  application  Is  hereby  made  to  Congress 
under  article  V  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  eaUlng  of  a  conven- 
tion to  propose  an  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  fair  and 
Just  division  of  the  electoral  votes  within 
the  States  In  the  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President;  and  be  tt  further 

"Resolved,  That  If  and  when  Congress  shall 
have  proposed  such  an  article  of  amendment 
this  application  for  a  convention  shall  be 
deemed  withdrawn  and  shall  be  no  longer  of 
any  force  and  effect;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Senators  and  Con- 
'gressmen  representing  the  State  of  Colorado 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
"Robebt  L.  Kifous. 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mnimm  H.  Cbbsswkll. 

"Secretory  of  the  Senate. 
"John  D.  Vansbbroop. 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"DoNAZa  H.  Hendebson. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives."* 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Uie 
State  of  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  33 
"Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  completion 
of  studies  on  the  Rampart  Dam  project 
"Whereas  a  sound  and  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  resources  is  desirable,  and 
Indeed  essential,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  people  of  Alaska  but  of  the 
Nation  whose  great  northernmost  and  west- 
emmoflt  outpost  and  imderdeveloped  domin- 
ion and  potential  Is  the  State  of  Alaska;  and 
"Whereas  as  a  diversification  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Alaska's  economy  Is  needed  for  the 
above  declared  objective:  and 
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"WlMTMM  the  reaouroM  an  which  the 
people  of  Aleaka  depended  when  their  nunx- 
bers  were  far  fewer  in  terrltorUl  daya; 
namely,  gold  mining  and  flahlng — both  now 
dlmlnUhed  In  quantity  and  In  economic 
Impact — will  not  eulBoe  to  create  a  Tlcoroua. 
thriving,  and  expanding  economy;  and 

"Whereas  for  yean  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  deT«l<^)ed  the  hydroMectrle 
reaoTiroee  of  the  48  older  States  with  such 
projecto  aa  the  Tenneesee  VaUey  Authority. 
Hoover  Dam,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Bonne- 
TlUe  Dam.  Hungry  Horae  Dam.  and  others, 
and  la  now  engaged  In  the  continuance  of 
thle  sound  utilization  of  our  water  reeourcee 
with  Olen  Canyon,  Arkansas  Frylng-Pan.  and 
other  hydroelectric  projects;  and 

"Whereas  the  greatest  potential  hydroelec- 
tric project  on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent, and  Indeed  In  the  free  world,  is  avail- 
able on  the  Yukon  River  In  Alaska,  which  can 
generate  power  at  3  mills  a  kilowatt-hour, 
which  would  be  the  lowest  coet  power  under 
the  American  flag;  and 

"Whereas  studies  by  the  Corps  of  engi- 
neers of  the  XJS.  Army  have  already  estab- 
lished the  engineering  feasibility  of  the  dam 
at  Rampart  on  the  Yukon;  and 

"Whereas  the  marketability  of  its  low-coet 
power  and  the  consequent  attraction  to 
Alaska  of  diverse  Industries  and  the  utiliza- 
tion thereby  of  Alaska  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials not  practically  exploitable  without  low- 
cost  power  has  been  suggested  in  a  study 
by  the  Development  and  Resources  Corp.  of 
Mew  York,  a  qualified,  promotional  agency 
retained  by  the  Corps  of  engineers  for  that 
purpose;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  through  its 
foreign  aid  program,  is  fin^n^iTig  hydroelec- 
tric projects  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
among  people  to  prevent  their  amalgama- 
tion with  Communists  bloc  nations,  but  who 
pay  no  taxes  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
products  derived  from  them  will  be  competi- 
tive with  our  own  VJB.  products:  Therefore 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Alaaka  Legislature 
strongly  urges  Congress  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient funds  to  the  Pederal  agencies  in- 
volved to  speed  the  completion  of  Rampart 
and  other  Yukon  river  studies,  and  to  re- 
port pTotnptXj  to  the  Congrees.  and  make 
possible  the  early  request  by  the  Alaaka 
delegation  In  Congress  for  legislation  pro- 
viding authorization  and  appropriation  for 
the  advanced  planning  of  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  Robert  S.  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense;  the  Honorable  Stewart 
L.  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Hon- 
orable Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  the  Honorable  Lt.  General  W.  K.  Wil- 
son, Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
TJJ8.  Army;  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representa- 
tives; and  to  the  Members  of  the  Alaska 
delegation  in  Congress. 

"Passed  by  the  senate  March  30.   1963. 
"Feakk  Pxratkovich. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Attest: 

"EVKLTM  K.  SrXVSNSON. 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Tassed  by  the  bouse  April  9,  1963. 
"BaxTCK  Kxm>AiJ., 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
"Attest: 

"Patucxa  R.  Slack, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"By  the  Governor: 

"WnjLiAis  A.  Egan, 
"Governor  of  Alaska." 


A  rssoluUon  of  the  General  Asaembiy  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Hotm  RnoLimoif  1408 
"Resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  memorializing  the  Congrsss  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  Im- 
plementing the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
President's  special  messages  on  mental  111- 
nees  and  mental  retardation;  youth;  and 
the  elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation 

"Whereas  President  Kennedy's  special 
messages  to  the  Congress  on  menUl  illness 
and  mental  retardation;  youth;  and  the 
elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation  call  for  sweep- 
ing and  progressive  programs  affecting  the 
well-being  of  all  Americans;  and 

"Whereas  dynamic  social  programs  calling 
for  Federal  assistance  and  leaderahip  in  es- 
tablishing community  mental  health  cen- 
ters; in  working  toward  the  prevention  of 
mental  retardation;  in  establishing  whole- 
some and  productive  youth  work  training 
programs;  and  In  providing  hospital  insur- 
ance for  our  elderly  through  social  security 
will,  if  enacted,  immeasurably  strengthen 
the  Nation's  social  and  economic  fiber  and 
will  further  the  physical  and  mental  well- 
being  of  our  people:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  does  hereby  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
t^  enact  legislation  implementing  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  In  the  President's  special 
messages  to  the  Congress  on  mental  illness 
and  mental  retardation;  youth:  and  the 
elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation,  directing  the 
secretary  of  state  to  transmit  duly  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  preeldlng  offi- 
cers of  both  Houses  of  the  Congrees,  to 
His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiure  of 
the  State  of  Wisconsin:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"Jonrr  Rzbolutioiv  4A 
"Joint  resolution  ratifying  an  amendment  to 

the   Constitution    of    the    United   States. 

relating  to  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  and 

other   taxes  as  a  voting  requirement  in 

Federal  elections 

"Whereas  both  Hotises  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  the 
ad  session,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of 
two-thirds,  made  the  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  electors 
"  'Resolved   by   the   Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled  (tvo-third*  of  each 
House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  propoeed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intento 
and   purposes  as   part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"  •  "AjmCLX  — 

Szcnoic  1.  The  right  of  dtisens  of  the 

United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  failure  to 
pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 

to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation" ':  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate 
concurring).  That  the  said  propoeed  amend- 


n»ent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  the  same  is  herebv 
ratified  by  the  leglslatiire  of  the  state  tf 
Wisconsin:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  joint  rM». 
lutlon.  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
forwarded  by  the  Governor  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  of  the  OovemnMnt 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  Washington,  D.c.  and 
to  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  of  each  House  <rf  the 
Congrees  of  ths  United  States. 

"Jack  B.  (Xeoif. 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"LAwanrcB  R.  Labssm. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate 

"ROMnSHAAZB. 

"Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

"KzmVKTB  B.  PUSBS. 

"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

A  reeolutlon  adopted  by  the  Citizens' 
Study  Club,  of  Oahu.  HawaU.  favoring  tb« 
enactment  of  Senate  bUl  747,  to  amend  tlis 
Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act;  to  ths 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Saltonstau.)  : 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Cotirt  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services: 

"RZSOLimONS   MKMOaZAUZDtO   THS    CoMoins 

or  TRz  UifXTKD  States  To  Eract  Lbqibla- 
TioN  PaovDDta  ro>  Coirranns  MAxnnrx 

EStFLOTMSirr  AT  TBS  FOBB  RlTSa  SHIPTABD 

"Whereas,  the  Fore  River  shipyard  In  ths 
city  of  Qulncy  has  In  the  past  made  slgnifl. 
cant  contributions  to  the  defense  of  our 
country  in  time  of  peril;  and 

"Whereas  a  vast  pool  of  skilled  personnel 
employed  at  said  shipyard  will  be  lost  unle« 
sufllclent  work  Is  found  to  insxirs  »w»i»«inn 
employment  at  said  shipyard:   and 

"Whereas  both  the  naUonal  defense  and 
the  economic  welfare  of  our  Commonwealth 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  any  curtail- 
ment of  employment  at  said  shipyard: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  \irges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  sucb 
legislation  as  will  enable  the  Fore  River  ship- 
yard to  receive  a  sufficient  share  of  naval 
constoiictlon  and  repair  work  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  effect  continued  maxl- 
mum  employment  at  said  shipyard;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  coplee  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Preaiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members  thereof  from   the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  repreeentatlvm 
March  27,  1963. 

"WnxiAM  C.  MAnou, 

"Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate,  4n  concxirrence, 
AprU  1,  1963. 

"Thomas  A.  Craowicx, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"KzviH  H.  Whot. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlcea.) 

Two  reeolutlons  of  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Mssescbusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
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"RiaoLUTiON   MncoaxAUzDro  thb   Oonc 
or  TBX  Unttxo  Statxs  To  Enact  Lxoisla- 
TTON  RzPKAUKo  TBX  10-PxacBirr  Excau  OM 

TZLXPHONZ  SSXVICZ 

"Whereas  as  an  emergency  measure  during 
time  Of  war  the  United  States  levied  a  10- 


percent    excise    on    telephone    service    in 
the  natxire  of  a  luxury  tax;  and 

"Whereas  the  state  of  emergency  which 
fare  rise  to  tlUs  tas  has  long  since  passed; 
and 

"Whereas  the  telephone  cannot  even  re- 
Qiotely  be  considered  a  luxiur.  but  la  In- 
(tead  a  vital  necessity  In  the  home,  office, 
factory  and  public  institution;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  grossly  unfair  and  inequi- 
table to  continue  to  levy  such  a  tax  upon  the 
citizens  of  this  country:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation repealing  the  excise  on  telephone  serv- 
ice: and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Member  thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  March  28.  1963. 
"Thomas  A.  Cbadwick, 

"CUrk. 

"Adopted  by  the  hoxise  of  representatives. 
In  concurrence,  April  4,  1963. 

"WnxiAM  C.  Maicks, 

"Clerfc. 

"Atteet: 

"KXVTN  H.  WHm, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

"rcsoltttton   mxmorializtno   thk   congress 

To  Enact  Lxcislation   Psovioino  Medical 

Case  roa  the  Eldeklt  THsouaH  Social  8«- 

cuaiT«  Financino 

"Whereas  a  major  problem  facing  a  large 
number  of  the  elderly  citizens  among  us  Is 
how  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  medical  care 
with  fixed  or  declining  income;  and 

"Whereas  the  social  security  system  has 
enabled  large  numbers  of  our  elderly  citizens 
to  maintain  a  way  of  life  which  preserves 
their  dignity  and  their  Independence;  and 

"Whereas  adding  medical  care  would  be 
a  natural  extension  of  the  social  security 
idea :  Now,  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  medical  care  for  the  elderly  through 
social  security  financing;   and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  Member  thereof  from  the 
Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate  March  27,  1963. 
"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  ho\ise  of  representatives. 
In  concurrence.  April  1.  1963. 

"WnxiAM  C.  MAizas, 

"Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  WnrrE, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  two  resolutions  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, identical  with  the  foregoing 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.) 

A  resolution  of  ths  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  MassachusetU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

"RESOLDTIONS    MEMOSIALIZINO    THE    CONGEBSB 

or  THE  UKrrEO  Statzs  To  Enact  Lxoisla- 

TION     EXTENDOrO     FINANCIAL     AlD     TO     THS 

Commonwealth  or  BfASSACHtrsrrTS  ros 
PxntincATioN  or  trs  Watsbs  or  thz  Mxs- 
aiMACx  Rrvia 

'Whereas  the  pollution  of  the  waters  at 
the  Merrimack  River  continues  to  be  a  dan- 


ger to  the  health  and  welfare  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Merrimack  River  Valley; 
and 

"Whereas  the  joint  effort  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments are  required  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  monumental  task  of  purifying  the  Merri- 
mack River :  Now,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  General  Covirt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  ex- 
tending financial  alfl  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  for  the  purification  of  the 
waters  of  the  Merrimack  River;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber  thereof   from    the    Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  Senate,  March  28,  1963. 
"Thomas  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clerk. 

"Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
In  concurrence.  April  4.  1963. 

"William  C.  Maiess, 

Clerk. 

"Attest: 

"Kevin  H.  Whtr, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and.   by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1338.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Chuck 
Ylng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 

B.  1339.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lester  W. 
Heln  and  Sadie  Heln;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as 
to  authorize  certain  teachers  employed  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate  in  a  health  benefits 
plan  established  pursuant  to  such  act  and 
to  amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  such  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moasx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  Bep>arate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  1341.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   CJabrlel 
Kerenyl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    HARTKE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
ScoTT.  and  Mr.  Beall)  : 

S.  1342.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Introduction 
Into  Interstate  conunerce  of  any  shipping 
container  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
from  Imported  steel  unless  the  container  Is 
marked  so  as  to  Indicate  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haxtkx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


INCLUSION  OP  DISTRICT  OP  CX>- 
LUMBIA  TEMPORARY  TEACHERS 
IN  HEALTH  AND  LIPE  INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  tempo- 
rary teachers  employed  by  the  District 


of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  cannot 
participate,  as  matters  stand,  in  the 
Health  and  Life  Insurance  progr8m:i8 
available  to  ];>ennanent  employees.  I  am 
informed  that  the  reason  for  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, by  regulation,  has  excluded  all 
employees  in  a  temporary  category. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  a  high 
percentage  of  teachers  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  who  are  considered 
temporary  even  though  they  may  have 
many  years  of  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  desirable  and  equitable  that 
remedial  legislation  designed  to  afford 
such  employees  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  health  and  life  insurance 
programs  open  to  other  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  employees,  be 
enacted. 

Thus,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  designed  to  include  such 
temporary  teachers  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  within  the  purview 
of  the  health  and  life  insurance  programs 
now  available  to  permanent  teachers  em- 
ployed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education.  This  legislation  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1340)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 
1959  so  as  to  authorize  certain  teachers 
employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  participate 
in  a  health-benefits  plan  established 
pursuant  to  such  act  and  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  insur- 
ance coverage  to  such  teachers;  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  MoRsi.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Grtril  Service,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed/in  the  Record,  as 
follows :  / 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(a)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  of  1959  (73  Stat.  710;  6  U.S.C.  3002 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  Provided,  That  no 
teacher  In  the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose 
salary  Is  established  by  section  1  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary  Act  of 
1955  (69  Stat.  521) ,  as  amended  (sec.  31-1501, 
D.C.  Code,  1961  edition),  shall  be  excluded 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  such  teacher  Is 
serving  under  a  temporary  appointment  If 
such  teacher  has  been  so  employed  by  such 
Board  for  a  period  or  periods  totaling  not  less 
than  two  school  years." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954 
(68  Stat.  736),  as  amended  (6  UJ3.C.  2091 
(a) ).  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  in  no  event 
shall  any  teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla, 
whose  salary  is  established  by  section  1  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Salary 
Act  of  1955  (69  Stat.  521).  as  amended  (sec. 
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Sl-1601,  D.C.  Code,  1061  MUtion),  be  ex- 
cluded on  the  besla  of  the  fact  that  such 
tescher  le  Killing  under  a  tempormry  ap- 
pointment U  raeh  teacher  has  been  ao  em- 
ployed by  auch  Board  for  a  period  or  periods 
totaling  not  leas  than  two  school   years." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ahall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  not  later  than  the  six- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


8TEEL  SHIPPINQ  CXDNTAINER  IDEN- 
TIFICATION  ACT,    19«3 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  PresldeJIt,  on  be- 
half of  mjrself  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  intended 
to  permit  the  buyers  of  steel  shipping 
containers  to  know  when  steel  is  used  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  containers  and 
to  promote  the  use  of  steel  prodifted  in 
this  country. 

■nie  bill,  to  be  known  as  the  Steel  Ship- 
ping Container  Identification  Act  of  1963, 
is  endorsed  by  the  Steel  Container  Ship- 
ping Institute,  who  believe  that  such  leg- 
islation will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
steel  industry,  to  the  steel  shipping  con- 
tainer Industry,  and  to  the  general 
public. 

U.S.  customs  laws  require  that  a  for- 
eign product  be  plainly  marked  with  the 
country  of  origin  in  which  it  Is  produced. 
The  courts  sustain  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thority and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  ends  when  the  product  has  been 
released  from  its  custody.  This,  in  turn, 
means  that  while  the  bundles  or  colls  of 
sheet  steel  are  marked  with  the  country 
of  origin  upon  arrival  in  this  country,  no 
agency  of  the  United  States  under  pres- 
ent regulations  has  any  further  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  marking  or  identification  of 
products,  such  as  drums,  pails,  and  like 
containers,  which  are  ultimately  manu- 
factured from  the  imported  sheet  steel. 

The  proposed  bill,  Mr.  President,  would 
require  that  drums,  pails,  and  like  con- 
tainers, made  of  foreign  steel  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
steel  and  would  place  enforcement  of  the 
act  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  would  include 
their  usual  penalities  for  noncompliance. 

This  act  is  not  otherwise  punitive  and 
does  not  a^  special  favors.  Increased 
duties  or  tariff  protection.  It  only  re- 
quires that  containers  made  from  for- 
eign steel  be  so  identified. 

It  Is  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  with 
the  practice  of  our  own  steel  producers 
being  beat  competitively  with  the  use  of 
foreign  steel  in  drums,  pails,  and  like 
containers  that  these  items  should  be 
marked  so  that  the  general  buying  pub- 
lic at  least  will  know  whether  they  are 
purchasing  a  product  made  with  for- 
eign steel  or  with   domestic  steel. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  me  in  sponsorship  of 
this  proposed  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  to  lie  on  the 
table  untU  Friday,  April  26,  1963. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 


The  bill  (S.  1342)  to  prohibit  the  In- 
troduction into  interstate  eommerce  oi 
any  shipping  container  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  from  ttnported  steel 
unless  the  container  is  marked  so  as  to 
Indicate  the  cotmtry  of  origin  of  the 
steel,  introduced  by  Mr.  HAtnu  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  CtMnmerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  Senator  is  putting 
forth  a  most  commendable  idea.  It  is 
very  foreslghted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  to  introduce  the  bill.  I 
should  like  to  Join  him  m  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fnnn  Maryland.  He  has  always  stood 
with  me  in  these  matters  both  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  in  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  CENTERS- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  establish  water 
resources  research  centers  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  State  universities,  to  stimu- 
late water  research  at  other  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  centers  of  competence,  and 
to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
progrram  of  water  research,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  Senate  bill  2.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

CANYONLANDS  PARK— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
mommg's  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  there  appeared  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Canyonlands  Park."  which  dis- 
cusses the  proposal  which  will  be  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In.sular 
Affairs  this  coming  Thursday,  for  the 
creation  of  Canyonlands  National  Park 
in  southeastern  Utah.  This  editorial  is 
a  very  clear  exposition  of  the  situation 
now  existing,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows : 

CANTONLAMSa    PAUC 

The  outlook  for  creation  of  another  mag- 
nificent national  park  in  the  West  has  no- 
tably Improved  with  the  current  agreement 
within  the  Utah  congressional  delegation 
and  among  State  officials.  The  park 
would  be  located  In  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  Canyonlands  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  in  southeast- 
ern Utah.  This  Is  one  of  the  wildest,  and 
most  inacceaalbl*  areas  In  the  United  States, 
and  the  proposed  park  Is  said  to  be  a  wonder- 
land that  cannot  be  matched  by  any  Ameri- 
can scenery  now  outside  national  park 
boundaries. 

Canyonlands  has  found  high  favor  with 
the   National    Parks    Service,    and    National 


Parka  Association,  coDserratlanlsts  and  oqi. 
doorsmen.  Sanator  PaainL  C  Moaa  has 
^wnaorad  a  bUl  to  antborlzs  •stabUahiatBt 
of  the  proposed  park,  but  In  the  last  irmu^ 
of  Congress  there  waa  sharp  dlsagreeznaat 
over  the  land  to  t>e  Included.  Now  a  oooi- 
promise  haa  been  reached  between  Qof* 
Qeorge  Clyde  and  Senator  Wallacs  P.  Bbi.* 
NCTT,  on  one  hand,  and  Senator  Moss,  on  tbs 
other,  to  Ilmtt  the  area  to  a  Uttle  more  than 
250,000  acres. 

Agreement  has  also  been  reached  on  the 
phaaing  out  of  mineral  and  oil  exploration 
In  the  area  within  26  years.  Iflnea  and 
wells  developed  during  ttutt  period  couu 
continue  to  operate.  This  Is  the  most  qu«. 
tlonable  aspect  of  the  agreement  but  there  It 
some  precedent  for  such  continued  opcn- 
tlons  In  areas  that  have  become  nationsl 
parks.  The  most  Important  thing  Is  to  set 
aside  the  finest  scenic  features  of  this  area 
for  park  purposes.  Additional  land  can  be 
acquired  later  if  that  seems  desirable.  Hie 
reduced  acreage  would  Include  the  spectacu- 
lar areas  that  have  come  to  be  known  as 
Chesler  Park.  Virginia  Park,  Druid  Arch. 
Angel  Arch,  Elephant  Canyon.  Upheaval 
Dome,  the  Needles,  and  the  Basin  of  Standlof 
Rocks. 

Hearings  on  the  new  Moss  bill  will  be  held 
by  the  Senate's  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
on  April  25,  and  It  la  to  be  hoped  that  simi- 
lar action  wUl  be  taken  on  the  House  side. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  coiutry  makes  It 
especially  desirable  to  conserve  scenic  areas 
of  national  park  quality.  If  It  Is  found  feas- 
ible to  link  Canyonlands  with  the  Zlon, 
Kyce,  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Parks, 
with  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  and  the  Arcb« 
and  Natural  Brldgea  National  Monuments 
In  the  same  general  area,  the  combination 
would  make  a  strong  bid  for  first  place 
among  the  country's  ecenlc  playgroimds. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  at  this  time  two  pro- 
posed amendments  to  S.  27,  which  is  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  bill;  and 
that  these  amendments  may  be  printed, 
so  as  to  be  available  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  on  Thursday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  AND  RAILWAY  LABOR 
ACTS— RESCISSION  OF  ORDER 
FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  ON  DESK 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously the  bill  (S.  1330)  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  with  respect  to  emer- 
gency labor  disputes,  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  order  be  rescinded,  and  that 
the  bill  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


UNITED   NATIONS    PEACE    BONDS- 
ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80R  OF  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  bill 
(S.  1171).  relating  to  the  sale  of  United 
Nations  bonds,  is  next  printed,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Orefon  [Mrs.  Nsu- 
snonl  may  be  added  as  a  eosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  METRIC  SYS- 
TEM IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
i.nous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
lEenator  from  Oregon  iMrs.  Neubercir] 
be  allowed  to  become  eosponsor  with 
me  of  S.  1278.  which  I  mtroduced  on 
April  4.  I  ask  that  her  name  be  in- 
cluded at  the  next  printing  of  this  bill. 
This  bill,  which  would  authorize  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  adopting  the  metric  system,  in 
the  United  States,  is  of  basic  importance 
to  the  entire  Nation ;  and  I  am  Immensely 
pleased  and  honored  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  associated  with  me  m 
its  passage. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES ACT  OF  1963  ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  April  18.  1963,  and  today 
April  22,  1963,  the  name  of  Mr.  Akcn 
was  added  as  a  eosponsor  of  the  bill  (Q. 
1330)  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
with  respect  to  emergency  labor  disputes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  on  April  18, 
1963. 


PRESS  RELEACE  ON  CERTAIN  HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  a  press 
release  issued  on  April  19  announcing 
hearings  on  S.  414  and  other  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  relate  to  the  training  of 
foreign  affairs  personnel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press, 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Apan.  19,  1063. 
U.S.  Sknatb  CoicisrrTKB  on  Poskigic 

RiLATIOMS 

Senator  J.  W.  Pui^aioHT.  chairman,  an- 
nounced today  that  on  April  29  and  May  1, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would 
hold  bearings  on  S.  414.  a  bill  to  create  a 
Preedom  Conunlssloh  and  Freedom  Academy. 
8.  414  was  Introduced  on  January  22  by 
Senator  Mundt,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators. 

On  April  4  and  5  of  this  year  the  commit- 
tee held  public  hearings  on  S.  865.  an  ad- 
mlnUtraUon  bm  to  asUbllsh  a  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Foreign  AtTalrs.  8.  808  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  SriciMaTON,  for  himself 
and  other  Senators  on  February  20. 

Also  pending  before  the  Committee  are 
S.  32  and  S.  99.  bllU  to  create  a  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  Academy.  Both  of  these  bills  were 
Introduced  on  January  14.  8.  S2  by  Senator 
SMATHxas  and  S.  99  by  Senator  Domikick. 

Anyone  wishing  to  present  testimony  on 
any  of  the  aforementioned  bills  during  the 
course  of  the  hearings  anno^uiced  today 
should  contact  without  delay  Mr.  DarreU  St. 
Claire,  chief  clerk,  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
RelaUoos. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  63.  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  REPRESENTATION 
OF  INDIGENT  DEFENDANTS,  AND 
S.  1057,  TO  PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE 
OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  BY  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  REPRESENTA- 
TION OF  DEFENDANTS  WHO  ARE 
FINANCIALLY  UNABLE  TO  OBTAIN 
AN  ADEQUATE  DEFENSE  IN  CRIM- 
INAL CASES  IN  THE  COURTS  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  Ithat  public 
hearings  have  been  schedule^  beginning 
Monday,  May  6.  1963.  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
Room  2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  S.  63.  a  bill  to  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  indigent  defendants,  and  S.  1057, 
a  bill  to  promote  the  cause  of  criminal 
justice  by  providing  for  the  representa- 
tion of  defendants  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  defense  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  the  above  bills  may 
make  such  representation  as  may  be 
pertinent. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  L.  J.  ANDOLSEK  TO  BE  A 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  •  of  the  Post  OCBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  a  public  hearing  on  the  nomination 
of  L.  J.  Andolsek  to  be  a  civil  service 
commissioner  will  be  held  Wednesday, 
April  24, 1963,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room  6202 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  hearing  will  be  open  to  the  public 
and  will  be  held  before  the  full  com- 
mittee. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
Address  by  Senator  Bath  at  Indiana  Demo- 
cratic    Jefferson -Jackson     Day     dinner     on 
April  6.  1963. 


MEETINGS  WITH  SENATOR 
METCALF  IN  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days,  my  colleague 
in  this  body.  Senator  Lee  Mxtcalf,  was 
in  Montana,  discussing  vital  issues  with 
the  people  of  the  State.  I  know  these 
discussions  have  been  most  helpful  to 
him  and  to  the  groups  with  whom  he 
talked.  Typical  of  the  reaction  in  the 
State  was  that  expressed  in  an  editorial 
on  April  15  by  the  Billings  Gazette.  It 
lauded  the  high  tone  and  frankness  of 
a  give-and-take  discussion  between  Sen- 
ator Mxtcalf  and  the  Billings  Chamber 
of  Conunerce,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  there  be  more  such  sessions  in  the 
future. 


Mr.  President,  I  heartily  agree  that 
such  meetings  between  the  public  and  its 
elected  officials  are  both  necessary  and 
valuable.  Much  credit  goes  to  the  Bil- 
lings Chamber  of  Commerce  for  schedul- 
ing the  discussion,  to  Senator  Metcalp 
for  giving  of  his  time,  and  to  the  Billings 
Gazette  for  recognizing  the  importance 
of  these  face-to-face  encounters  and 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  its  readers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this, 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Model  wcm.  PuTuaz  Mkktincs 

Lessons  In  conduct  of  Informative  meet- 
ings between  persons  with  conflicting  Ideas, 
at  least  on  how  to  best  accomplish  good  gov- 
ernment, could  weU  be  taken  from  a  session 
the  congressional  action  conunlttee  of  the 
BUllngs  Chamber  of  Conmierce  had  with  U.S. 
Senator  Lee  Mitcalf,  Democrat  of  Montana, 
the  past  week. 

Question  askers  from  Chairman  Art  Lor- 
fllng  down  through  the  media  didn't  stay 
away  from  controversial  questions.  In  fact, 
they  plunged  Into  them.  It  was  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  questions  were  put  and  the 
way  Metcau  handled  the  answers  that  set 
the  high-level  tone  for  the  meeting. 

Metcalt  helped  set  the  stage  when  he  In- 
formed his  questioners  that  "1  have  strong 
convictions  and  was  elected  on  a  program  I 
Intend  to  carry  out."  But  at  the  same  time, 
he  let  It  be  known  that  he  Is  seeking  Infor- 
mation on  thoee  subjects  as  well  as  many 
others  pertaining  to  Montana  business  and 
people. 

The  veteran  Congressman  now  In  his  first 
term  as  Senator  described  the  congressional 
Job  as  one  to  "winnow  a  Uttle  wheat  from  all 
the  chaff  and  pass  legislation  that  Is  not  too 
harmful." 

Congress  Is  confronted  with  the  cold  war, 
International  relations,  special  farm  prob- 
lems, tax  reforms  and  reductions,  continuing 
unemployment,  slackening  national  growth, 
and  health  Insurance  as  major  issues. 

"What  comes  out  may  not  be  the  way 
I  want  It  or  you  want  It  but  It  wUl  be  worked 
out  the  American  way."  Metcau  declared. 

In  advising  he  wanted  constituent  opinions 
from  persons  Interested,  concerned,  and  In. 
formed.  Metcalf  said  mimeographed  letters, 
duplicate  telegrams,  and  petitions  carry  little 
weight. 

Metcalt's  candor  In  answering  questions 
also  brought  legislative  process  enlighten- 
ment as  to  why  westerners  should  stand  to- 
gether on  aU  mineral  depletion  aUov^Si^ces. 

Metcalt's  answers  to  the  question  have 
been  carried  In  the  news  columns.  For  thoee 
who  attended,  the  predominate  factor  was 
the  tone  of  the  meeting — an  exchange  of  In- 
formation, not  name  caUlng  or  out-of-place 
vltuperatlveness  that  cotild  turn  such  a  ses- 
sion Into  senseless  generalities. 

The  chamber  Is  to  be  commended  for 
scheduling  such  a  session.  Let's  have  more 
of  them. 


FUTURE  UNITED  STATES -CANADIAN 
CONFERENCES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Edmonton  Journal  of  Saturday,  April 
6,  1963,  appears  an  article  entitled  "The 
Publisher's  Notebook,"  written  by  Mr. 
Basil  Dean,  vice  president  and  publisher 
of  that  newspaper.  I  believe  that  what 
Mr.  Dean  said  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  United 
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states.  I  feel.  also,  that  now  that  the 
CaiuuUan  electioiw  are  over  azkl  the  Issue 
there  is  settled,  it  is  time  to  say  to  our 
Canadian  friends  that  both  of  us  should 
do  our  utmost  to  keep  alive  and  to  en- 
courage the  warmth  and  friendship 
which  we  have  for  one  another. 

I  should  like  to  quote  one  paxvLgraph  of 
Mr.  Dean's  article : 

The  fact  Is  tliat  all  Americans  are  proud 
of  their  relationship  with  Canada,  of  the 
long  undefended  frontier,  of  the  aense  of 
common  purpose  which  usxially  distinguishes 
oior  Joint  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  neither  Canada  nor  the  United 
States  should  take  one  another  for 
granted.  We  are  the  closest  of  neigh- 
bors and  the  best  of  friends.  As  a  Sena- 
tor who  represents  the  State  with  the 
longest  border  with  Canada — it  extends 
over  700  miles,  and  Includes  the  south- 
em  borders  of  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
and  Saskatchewan — I  wish  to  state  that 
we  look  upon  our  Canadian  neighbors 
from  these  Provinces  almost  as  blood  rel- 
atives. We  are  close  to  one  another  eco- 
nomically, socially,  and  otherwise:  and 
we  hope  we  make  contributions  to  their 
betterment  and  welfare,  through  our 
friendship,  as  we  are  proud  to  admit  they 
have  made  similar  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  my  State  and  our  coiuitry. 

Now  that  the  election  has  been  settled 
and  Mr.  Pearson  has  taken  over  the  of- 
fice of  Prime  Minister,  I  hope  that  to 
cement  these  relations  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
AixxN,  the  chairman  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  interparliamentary  group, 
will  confer  with  his  Canadian  counter- 
parts, to  the  end  that  these  meetings 
may  once  again  be  resumed,  and  that 
any  differences  which  confront  us  can 
be  considered  across  the  conference 
table. 

I  hope  Senator  Aikxn  and  the  heads  of 
the  Canadian  delegation,  as  well  as  the 
chsdrman  of  the  delegation  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  will  also  seri- 
ously consider  the  possibility  of  holding 
s<»ne  future  meetings  outside  the  re- 
spective capitals  of  the  two  countries.  I 
have  in  mind  places  such  as  Vancouver, 
Victoria,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  and  Re- 
gtna.  to  mention  a  few  on  the  Cstnadian 
side;  and.  on  the  U.S.  side,  cities  such  as 
Seattle,  Spokane.  Great  Falls.  Montana, 
Montpeller,  Vermont,  and  the  twin  cities 
of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  among  many 
others. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  "The  Publisher's  Notebook." 
signed  by  Basil  Dean,  and  published  in 
the  Edmonton  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Publishzb's  Notsbook 

Whatever  party  Is  eleetad  to  ofDce  on  lion- 
day,  It  wlU  face  the  dllBcult.  uphm.  often 
friistratlng  and  eonietlmea  embarraaslng  task 
of  repairing  our  relationships  with  the 
United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  United  States- 
Canadian  relations  are  today  at  their  lowest 
ebb  in  many  years.  This  Is  by  no  means  en- 
tirely the  fa\ilt  of  the  Goyemment  of  Cana- 


da, but  It  U  by  no  means  entirely  the  fault 
of  the  OoTemment  of  the  Ulxlted  States 
either. 

I  recently  qwnt  a  few  days  tn  tba  eonipany 
d  a  nwnber  of  prominent  Amerleaas,  dls- 
cueslng  some  quesUons  relating  to  United 
States-Canadian  trade.  The  courtesy  and 
poUteneas  of  the  Americans  at  this  gathering 
were  almost  embarrassing.  They  were  in- 
variably tactful  about  the  problems  of  Cana- 
da, with  which  they  were  extremely  weU 
acquainted:  they  leaned  over  backward  to 
say  nothing,  even  in  private  conversation, 
which  could  be  construed  as  an  interference 
In  our  political  affairs;  and  they  were  more 
than  willing  to  admit  that  most  of  the  blame 
for  the  difficulties  surrounding  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations  lay  on  the  American 
side. 

Considering  the  relative  size  and  strength 
of  the  two  countries,  and  considering  the 
innumerable  worldwide  preoccupations, 
many  of  them  highly  perUovis.  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
grapple  every  day,  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
time  and  attention  Washington  is  prepared 
to  give  to  the  question  of  United  Statee- 
Canadlan  relations. 

The  fact  Is  that  all  Americans  are  proud 
of  their  relationship  with  Canada,  of  the 
long  undefended  frontier,  of  the  sense  of 
common  purpose  which  usiially  distinguishes 
our  Joint  affairs. 

It  may  be  true,  as  we  often  allege,  that 
they  sometimes  take  us  for  granted,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  gather  that  a  widespread 
wave  of  annoyance  with  Washington  swept 
across  the  United  States  when  Mr.  Dlefen- 
baker  reacted  so  violently  to  the  American 
public  statement  on  nuclear  warheads. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  while  we  in 
Canada  must  continue  to  fight  for  our 
national  Identity  and  preserve  it  against  the 
friendly  but  relentless  social  and  economic 
pressure  from  across  the  border,  we  also 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  Uve  alongside 
the  most  powerfiil  nation  on  earth. 

We  muBt  recognize  that  the  United  States 
today  is  an  imperial  power,  with  a  responsi- 
bility, voluntarily  ass\uned  at  incredible 
cost,  to  maintain  the  secxurlty  of  the  whole 
free  world. 

In  1963.  the  United  States  Is  almost  as 
powerfiil  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  Rome  was  at  the  apex  of  her  imperial 
power,  and  as  Britain  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  United  Stetee.  in 
the  discharge  of  these  frightening  responsi- 
bilities, will  often  do  things  which  we  in 
Canada  do  not  like. 

When  we  do  not  like  them,  we  are  entitled 
to  make  our  opinions  known.  We  are  also 
entitled  to  be  apprehensive  about  the  extent 
to  which  corporate  enterprise  in  this  country 
Is  dcHnlnated  by  American  ownership.  We 
are  entitled  to  take  such  measures  as  we  can 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  this  alienation  of 
oxir  industry  and  our  natiiral  resoxirces. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  fact  that  friendship  with  the  United 
States  must  be,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  the  only  possible 
foundation  of  Canadian  foreign  policy. 

If  we  think  life  Is  sometimes  uncomfort- 
able with  this  friendly  superpower  Just 
across  the  border  (something  like,  as  one  o€ 
my  American  friends  once  put  it.  sharing  a 
small  tent  with  a  friendly  elephant) ,  we 
might  consider  what  it  would  be  like  if  the 
superpower  were  not  friendly. 

There  are  numy  reasons  why  it  Is  In  the 
American  Interest  to  have  a  friendly  nation 
on  the  northern  benders  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  are  much  more  ccHnpelling 
reasons  why  It  is  in  the  CAnartian  Intarest 
to  have  a  friendly  nation  on  the  southsm 
borders  of  Canada. 

If  the  two  nations  became  genuinely  un- 
friendly, it  would  be  bad  for  the  Amerloan 


image  abroad,  and  the  United  StatM  would 
find  it  a  bit  of  a  nuisance.  Canada,  by  con- 
trast, would  find  It  a  total  disaster. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  this.  We  OMit 
to  remember  that  the  stronger  the  United 
States  is,  the  safer  in  the  long  run  we  ar« 
We  ought  to  be  as  understanding  as  we  eaa 
about  the  awful  decisions  which  the  Pretf. 
dent  of  the  United  States  must  make  every 
day.  and  while  we  can  and  should  tell  him 
when  we  think  his  decisions  are  damaging 
to  us,  we  ought  also  to  recognize  that  the 
Canadian  view  of  what  he  Is  doing  is  by  no 
means  the  only  factor  which  he  has  to  take 
into  account. 

Basil  Dxam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  happy  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  because  I  feel  that  he  always  says 
What  he  thinks  and  what  Is  good  for  the 
country. 

I  ^Hsh  to  inform  him  that  the  Cana- 
dians have  gotten  the  Jump  on  us,  be- 
cause this  morning  I  received  from  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  who  also  is  a  member  of  the 
victorious  party  tn  the  recent  election,  a 
letter  in  which  he  states  that  he  believes 
we  should  be  making  plana  for  the  par- 
liamentarians to  get  together  as  soon 
as  possible,  because  he  feels  sure  that 
any  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  re- 
cent months  can  be  ironed  out  and  that 
the  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries will  be  better  than  ever. 

I  agree  with  that  suggestion  by  the 
distinguished  Canadian;  and  I.  too, 
feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
should  be  making  such  plans. 

I  suppose  the  Canadians  will  fhvt  wish 
to  organize  their  ParUament — which  will 
occur  sometime  within  the  next  60  days, 
I  believe.  But  certainly  we  should  be 
making  plans  for  getting  together  for 
consxiltations,  because  there  is  nothing 
like  sitting  across  the  conference  table 
and  talking  with  representatives  of  the 
other  coimtry,  in  order  to  lay  at  rest  xm- 
f  oimded  rumors. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is — as  he  always  does — rendering  a  great 
service  by  making  his  statement  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont;  and  I  look  forward  to 
the  resumption,  under  his  leadership, 
of  these  meetings — which,  I  repeat,  I 
hope  win  on  occasion  be  held  elsewhere 
than  in  the  two  Capitals,  so  that  the 
representatives  of  Canada  can  see  what 
the  rest  of  our  coimtry  looks  like,  and 
so  that  the  representatives  of  our  coun- 
try can  see  what  the  rest  of  Canada 
looks  like. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana means  elsewhere  than  in  Ottawa 
and  Washington,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Not  elsewhere  than  in 
Helena  and  Montpeller. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 


EVILS  AND  CRUELTIES  OF 
TOTALITARIANISM 

Mr.  KUCHPn..    Mr.  President.  Herbert 
Brin,  a  gifted  writer,  is  a  distinguished 
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newspaper  publisher  in  California.  I  am 
proud  to  count  him  a  dear  friend. 

Recently  Mr.  Brin  dispatched  two  slg- 
niflcart  and  deeply  moving  reports  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  appeared 
m  his  newspaper.  Those  reports  re- 
aiind  us  who  read  them  of  the  evils  and 
cruelties  of  totalitarianism,  both  Com- 
^  munist  and  Fascist.  The  two  news 
stories — one  from  Moscow  entitled 
•Russian  Jews  Doomed."  and  the  other 
from  Auschwitz  entiUed  "A  Visit  to 
Auschwitz"— speak  more  eloquently  than 
any  -urther  introduction  which  could  be 
nude  in  the  Senate  concerning  them. 

I  am  delighted  to  share  the  reports 
published  in  Mr.  Erin's  Jewish  Family 
Weekly  Heritage  with  the  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles,  one  dated  January  17.  1963.  and 
the  other  dated  February  14.  1963,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cohd, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Heritage, 
Jan.  17,  IMS] 

RlTSSIAM  JXWS  DOOMKD 

(By  Herb  Brin) 

Moscow  (Special  to  Heritage)  .—Barring  a 
miracle,  Jewish  life  is  doomed  in  this  land 
where  nearly  3  nUUlon  of  our  people  live. 

I  bear  witness. 

The  totality  of  repressive  measures  used 
to  convert  Jews  to  a  least  conunon  denomi- 
nator status  in  this  dialectic  heaven  is 
frightening. 

They  are  destroying  a  people's  spirit,  c\il- 
ture  and  history. 

There  is  absolutely  no  contact  possible 
with  Jewish  life  in  Russia. 

If  there  are  Jews  who  care  in  Russia — who 
can  find  them? 

And  in  my  search  that  took  me  to  many 
parts  of  Moscow,  I  coxild  find  but  one  Soviet 
autbority  to  speak  for  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity— a  very  frightened  commissar  named 
Aaron  Levovltch  Vergelis. 

Vergelis  is  editor  of  the  only  Yiddish  pub- 
licaUon  in  Russia,  the  Sovletishe  Helm- 
land — a  literary  magazine  of  little  conse- 
quence which  was  launched  about  a  year 
ago. 

He  iB  the  spokesman  for  Jewish  life  be- 
cause no  formal  Jewish  eonununlty  exists. 

The  rabbi  of  Mosoow's  synagogue  is 
silenced:  used  to  attend  functions  of  the 
party  hierarchy  at  the  Kremlin,  and  little 
else. 

One  Russian  citizen  warned  me  not  to  at- 
tempt to  speak  with  the  rabbi. 

He  described  Vergelis  in  a  singular  Yid- 
dish word:  "Shvanta."  "Snake" — a  meas- 
\m  of  the  acceptance  of  the  magazine  by 
Jews. 

These  are  facts  that  I  found:  no  newspaper 
exUts  to  serve  Jewish  life  In  Russia;  only 
three  or  foiu*  concerts  of  Yiddish  music  are 
presented  dtiring  a  winter  season;  there  are 
no  Jewish  schools  for  chUdren;  each  person 
carries  an  IdentiflcaUon  card  marked:  "Na- 
Uonality.  Jewish";  Intermarriage  Is  high  as 
Jewish  life  is  in  an  advanced  process  of  dis- 
integration. 

I  was  brought  to  the  office  of  Editor 
Vergelis  by  an  Intourlst  guide  who  was  {ves- 
ent  during  the  discussions.  (To  check  on 
the  conversation  which  was  to  be  held  in 
Yiddish?) 

Vergelis  insisted  that  despite  the  assimila- 
tion process — ^whlch  he  acknowledged— "the 
Jewish  people  will  not  die  out  in  Russia." 

He  gave  me  the  "broad  picture"  act — that 
tho  future  will  one  day  evolve  a  "single  world 
culture"  and  that  this  was  good. 

•Is  it  good  for  a  people  to  lose  Its  history?" 
I  asked. 
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Vergelis  looked  from  me  to  the  Intourlst 
guide,  and  answered  in  Russian,  to  be  trans- 
lated to  me  in  English :  "It  wlU  not  be  lost." 

I  asked  why  Jews  of  Bussia  could  not  be 
called  upon  to  help  the  Jews  of  Morocco 
( in  order  to  open  the  subject  of  contact  with 
Jewish  life  abrottd) . 

"Our  principle  Is  thrt  the  Oovernment  of 
Russia  acts  for  us,"  said  Vergelis. 

I  reminded  him  that  the  Jews  of  America 
had  once  called  upon  the  Oovernment  of  tUe 
United  States  to  act  in  the  matter  of  the 
Kishinev  pogroms.  'The  United  States  sub- 
sequently recalled  its  Russian  Ambassador  in 
protest  against  the  pogroms.) 

"Can  the  Jews  of  Russia  caU  upon  gov- 
ernment to  act  in  behalf  of  Jews  who  may 
be  assaulted   in  other   lands?"  I  asked. 

Vergelis  understood  the  implications:  that 
the  Jews  of  Russia  were  not  free. 

Then  I  asked  whether  It  was  a  wrong  prin- 
ciple demanded  by  Jews  of  America  that  they 
be  accorded  the  right  of  contact  with  co- 
religionists— and  families — in  Russia. 

This  was  the  answer:  "For  peace,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  contacts  against  fascism." 

I  insisted  that  the  principle  was  larger 
than  a  brotherhood  against  "fascism" — 
rather  that  men  be  accorded  the  right  to 
communicate  freely  one  with  the  other. 

"There  is  no  organization  of  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia," I  said.  "How  can  there  be  contact  ex- 
cept ttu-ough  you?" 

Vergelis  said  there  were  peoples  friend- 
ship clubs  in  America  that  had  contact  with 
him. 

"That's  the  Communist  Party,"  I  told  him. 
"American  Jews  don't  want  to  involve  in 
politics  in  the  matter.  We  want  to  be  free 
to  communicate  with   our  people   l^ere." 

I  liad  the  feeling  that  the  conversation,  in 
three  languages,  was  being  tape  recorded, 
so  I  appealed  over  the  head  of  Vergelis  to 
whomever  may  be  listening: 

"You  have  your  cultural  and  political 
structure  and  we  have  ours.  That's  your 
business  and  ours.  But  I  appeal  to  you  to 
heljwJn  the  establishment  of  a  committee 
for  contact." 

I  suggested  that  the  poet,  Yevtushenko, 
be  named  honorary  chairman  of  such  a  Rus- 
sian committee — for  while  Yevtushenko 
was  not  Jewish,  he  was  aware  of  the  depth 
of  the  Jewish  tragedy  In  Russia. 

Editor  Vergelis,  obviously  nioved  by  my 
plea,  flushed  and  spoke  softly,  but  promised 
nothing. 

He  had  advice  for  Israel : 

"Israel  must  develop  a  more  progressive 
(meaning  Conununlst)  poUtic;  engage  more 
strongly  in  the  fight  against  fascism  *  *  *. 
Israel's  politics  of  animosity  toward  the 
Arabs  and  against  the  progressive  (Commu- 
nist) countries  Is  not  clever  politics;  the 
support  of  Adenauer  by  Israel  is  deeply  re- 
sented by  Soviet  Jews;  the  press,  and  par- 
ties of  Israel  should  not  attack  the  progres- 
sive countries. 

"We  wish  for  Israel  that  they  buUd  the 
land  in  a  democratic  way.  What  is  best  for 
the  people  of  Israel  is  best  for  the  land 
of  Israel." 

Then  the  editor  arose  and  made  a  speech 
in  Russian,  to  be  transmitted  through  me  to 
the  people  of  California:  that  the  only  way 
to  fly  was  through  cooperation  with  the 
Communists. 

I  suspected  the  speech  was  for  the  author- 
ities on  high. 

Vergelis  was  quick  to  point  out  that  his 
literary  magazine  was  printing  the  works  of 
Yiddish  writers  who  had  been  slain  by  the 
Conununlsts  luider  Stalin. 

This  constituted  rehabilitation  of  the 
writers,  he  noted. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  the  first  editor  in 
America  to  print  the  story  in  the  English- 
Jewish  press  of  the  destruction  of  68  Jewish 
writers  during  the  StaUn  era. 

I  told  him  that  when  I  published  the 
stories  originally,  in   1964  and   1056.  I  had 


been  attacked  by  the  Communist  press  as 
being  "Irresponsible." 

A  few  weeks  later,  admission  of  the  tragedy 
was  printed  by  the  Ylddlshe  PolksUmme  in 
Warsaw,  and  later  confirmed  in  the  famed 
"cult  of  ttie  individual"  speech  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. 

On  the  sabbath,  I  attended  services  at  the 
Moscow  Synagogue. 

This  huge  structure  Is  the  only  one  serv- 
ing our  people  in  the  heartland  ot  com- 
munism. 

It  is  dirty,  unpainted,  and  a  woeful  pic- 
ture of  Jewish  life  in  the  land. 

At  the  synagogue,  I  was  asked  by  an  at- 
tendant to  sit  up  front  in  a  special  section 
set  aside  for  visitors. 

Instead,  I  sat  in  an  area  to  the  right, 
surrounded  by  old  people,  pensioners,  who 
asked  a  torrent  of  questions  and  wanted 
to  know  so  much. 

I  prayed   with   them,  and  for   them. 

(From  the  San  Diego  (C^lif.)  Heritage,  Feb. 

14, 1963] 

A  Visit  to  Attschwits 

(By  Herb  Brin) 

AuscHwrrz,  Poi:.and. — How  is  a  man  re- 
membered? 

By  a  scratch  upon  a  waU,  he  is  remem- 
bered that  once  a  human  being  was  bom, 
attained  manhood,  became  a  father,  and 
nourished  a  dream  within  his  heart. 

But  here  at  Auschwlta  the  scratches  are 
many,  scratch   upon   scratch    upon   scratch. 

The  fingernails  bled  to  find  plaster  on  the 
walls  to  scratch  an  initial,  a  prayer,  a  deso- 
late, desperate  cry  for  help. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  happened  that  a  mod- 
em government  gathered  a  people  from  the 
far  reaches  of  a  continent  to  manufacture 
for  them  death. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  drama  of  horror 
raged  in  fury,  shielded  from  human  under- 
standing by  a  war  that  defied  desert ption. 

If  children  crted  at  Auschwitz,  there  was 
none  to  hear. 

If  mothers  fled  naked  into  the  forests  for 
their  lives,  they  were  returned  by  the  peas- 
ants for  a  grisly  ransom. 

ChUdren  and  parents  walked  here  to  their 
eternity,  naked  and  ashamed. 

It  Is  to  AuschwltB  that  I  came  In  pil- 
grimage. 

At  Blrkenau's  gas  chamber  I  stood  in  a 
foot  of  snow  to  light  a  candle  and  to  recite 
sprayer. 

The  cold  wind  chilled  the  marrows,  and 
blood  was  ice  in  my  veins. 

Snow  gave  no  beauty  to  the  desolation 
and  the  sun  gave  it  no  warmth. 

At  Blrkenau,  the*  factory  of  death  for 
Auschwitz,  I  stood  in  sUence  and  in  the 
bleakness  of  it  all,  I  stood  alone. 

Only  a  memory  ago,  4  mUlion  dreams  were 
destroyed  here  in  the  most  depraved  act  by 
government  in  human  experience. 

Tliree  million  were  Jews. 

The  rest  were  citizens  of  Poland — and  the 
gypsies  of  Europe. 

One  asks :  Why  the  gypsies? 

But  then,  one  asks :  Why  a  chUd? 

My  ride  to  Auschwitz  was  an  austere  one. 
It  began  from  the  city  hall  of  Cracow,  the 
university  city  of  southern  Poland,  where  I 
was  the  guest  at  coffee  with  Mayor  Jan 
Oarlicki. 

By  car,  west,  toward  the  ExnaU  industrial 
city  of  Oswleclm,  where  terror  struck  by 
night  and  by  day,  in  fire,  and  in  gas! 

Here  were  marshaling  yards,  for  to  trans- 
port cargo,  such  yards  are  necessary. 

Still  filling  the  yards  of  Oswleclm  are 
the  cattle  cars,  the  box  cars  of  eternity,  now 
mercifully  empty. 

They  are  the  same  cars  that  trundled  In 
the  night  toward  the  spur  track  at  Blrkenau, 
where  a  doctor's  finger  would  wave  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left. 

If  to  the  right — It  was  to  the  labor  camp. 
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fr  to  til*  left — It  wma  to  the  showers  with- 
out water. 

Only  a  handful  were  selected  for  labor. 

If  the  Tlcttms  were  "aryans,"  they  would 
be  photographed  and  their  fate  recorded. 

If  they  were  "subhiunans" — even  the  dig- 
nity of  a  photograph  in  death  was  denied 
them. 

Few  of  the  victims  at  Auschwitz'  36  square 
miles  of  horror  ever  saw  the  sign:  "Arbeit 
Macht  Prel."  "Work  Makes  Preedom."  This 
was  the  sign  at  the  main  gate  to  Auschwitz, 
under  which  passed  the  first  victims  to  be 
met  by  a  band  of  prisoners  playing  lively 
Strauss  waltzes. 

Later,  so  the  manufacturing  process  would 
not  be  hampered,  the  victims  were  taken 
directly  from  railroad  spur  at  Birkenau  to  the 
underground  shower  rooms. 

In  contrast  to  the  desolation  at  Birkenau. 
the  main  barracks  at  Auschwitz  proper  are 
two-story  brick  structiires  which,  under  a 
covering  of  snow,  have  a  college  dormitory 
appearance. 

Here,  human  torture  knew  no  measure. 

Does  a  baby's  shoe  tell  the  story? 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  baby  shoes 
are  contained  in  these  barracks. 

Does  a  shaving  mug  tell  the  story? 

Who  can  count  them?  Or  the  pots  they 
hoped  would  contain  food  for  them  in  pris- 
on; or  the  mounds  of  crutches  of  the  infirm. 

Of  this  human  hair,  no  wigs  will  be  made 
and  no  longer  will  the  suitcase  of  Suse  Pollak 
take  her  on  a  holiday  in  E\irope  •  •  •  for 
the  macabre  suitcases  at  Auschwitz  tell  the 
story  for  Ludwig  Wodak  and  Olga  Kornfeld, 
and  Herman  Pasternak,  and  Franz  Kohn — 
names  you  can  see  on  top. 

Prayer  shawls  are  in  showcase,  but  they 
are  not  for  sale. 

The  shoe  polish  tells  the  story:  the  brands 
are  from  Greece  and  from  Holland:  from 
France  and  from  Hungary;  from  Poland  and 
from  Yugoslavia. 

The  flags  of  28  nations  of  the  earth  are 
displayed  at  Auschwitz — the  nations  whose 
people  were  taken. 

The  flags  include  the  American  flag — for 
many  American  citizens  died  In  the  orgy  of 
horror. 

One  sees  the  empty  cans  of  Cyklon  B  gas 
pellets,  and  one  leaves  the  barracks  of  Ausch- 
witz for  Birkenau  3  miles  away. 

The  roads  are  themselves  forbidding  as  a 
gray  stillness  descends  upon  the  earth  and 
an  oblique  sun  strains  pitifully  through  the 
early  haze. 

This  is  the  factory  of  death. 

A  woman  guard  takes  you  through  the 
wooden  huts  where  1.200  souls  would  be 
stored,  a  day,  a  week,  2  weeks  •   •   • 

Protecting  the  Nazis  from  the  women  and 
children  was  an  electrified  fence  of  barbed 
wire. 

Who  will  ever  know  how  many  ran  to  the 
fence,    early? 

The  inside  of  the  huts  were  as  though 
yesterday  they  were  throbbing  with  death: 
the  odor  has  not  left  them,  the  odor  of  hu- 
man refuse  and  terror. 

In  a  comer  I  found  a  tiny  wire  scale. 

It  was  one  of  many  fashioned  by  the  pris- 
oners to  measure  rations  of  bread — that  In 
extremes,  the  sharing  would  be  fair. 

The  wooden  bunks  of  terror  are  still  there, 
and  I  could  hear  the  sobs  coming  from  the 
corners,  from  the  shadows,  a  child  here,  a 
mother  there  •   •   • 

On  to  the  railroad  spur  which  ends  at  an 
austere  stone  monument  which  says  simply: 
"Oswleclm,  1940-45." 

Past  the  twisted  Jungle  of  destroyed  build- 
ings and  to  the  contorted  concrete  roof  of 
the  crematorium  building. 

Shame  of  sorts  came  to  the  German  army 
only  when  It  was  caught. 

For  only  then  were  the  gas  chambers 
blown  up,  the  crematorium  destroyed. 


One  walks  through  snow  to  the  knee  to 
approach  a  monument  to  the  Jewish  victims 
at  Birkenau. 

The  footprints  are  mine  alone — for  who 
will  come  to  Birkenau  of  a  winter  to  light  a 
candle  that  20  winters  ago  men,  women  and 
children  •   •   • 

I  recited  the  ancient  Kaddiah,  the  Hebrew 
prayer  for  the  dead  that  speaks  not  of  death 
but  of  holiness. 

"Ylskadal  Vylskadash." 

Blessed  is  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  man  who  failed. 


IMPEACHMENT  NONSENSE 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  a  great 
American  newspaper,  threw  some  needed 
cold  reason  on  the  occasional  bleatings 
of  extremists  who  demand  the  impeach- 
ment of  that  great  American,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  In 
a  rational  and  resix>nsible  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Nonsensical  Itch  To  Im- 
peach," the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
warns  that  the  shrill  cry  for  impeach- 
ment is  errant  nonsense,  but  that  it  "at- 
tracts frightened  souls  who.  unable  to 
cope  with  a  complex  and  difficult  world, 
need  someone  to  blame." 

The  editorial  points  out  further  that 
"the  Chief  Justice's  'treason'  consists  of 
writing  opinions  with  which  the  extrem- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Examiner  con- 
cludes with  the  statement : 

The  lesson  In  all  this  probably  won't  get 
through  to  the  kind  of  persons  who  put  up 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren"  billboards.  But  it  Is, 
we  trust,  a  useful  reminder  to  all  others  that 
the  fretful,  lunging  and  frightened  way  of 
the  radical  right  is  not  the  American  way. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  is  excellent. 
The  lesson  that  it  spells  out  is  clear.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  of  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  on  March  18, 
1963,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Nonsznsicai.  Itch  To  Imfsach 

BUlboards  exclaiming  "Impeach  Earl  War- 
ren" have  made  a  belated  appearance  in  the 
bay  area.  This  cry  was  first  raised  In  1054 
by  a  few  southerners  after  the  Supreme 
Court's  unanimous  decision  outlawing  segre- 
gation. Chief  Justice  Warren  wrote  that  de- 
cision. Later  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  various 
extremist  groups,  including  the  John  Birch 
Society;  all  claim  the  Coiirt  Is  soft  on  com- 
munism. 

Judged  strictly  as  a  slogan,  the  cry  is 
shrewd.  It  attracts  frightened  souls  who. 
unable  to  cope  with  a  complex  and  difficult 
world,  need  someone  to  blame.  The  Chief 
Justice  is  handy  to  their  purpose,  a  personal 
devil  to  fiay.  The  impeachment  slogan 
promises  the  relief  of  action  with  a  high 
emotional  content. 

But  as  a  practical  political  slogan,  an 
obtainable  objective,  the  cry  is  arrant  non- 
sense. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Los  Angeles  TUbm 
for  a  reminder  that  the  rarely  used  lmpMe)|. 
znent  process  Is  hardly  as  simple  aa  the  al 
tremlsts  seem  to  regard  it. 

In  the  first  place,  to  Impeach  is  not  to  eoa- 
▼let  or  to  remove  from  office.  To  impeach 
Is  only  to  vote  a  fomuU  charge.  This  mvut 
be  done  by  the  House  of  RepresentatlTta 
Thereafter  a  trial  must  be  held  before  the 
Senate,  sitting  as  court  and  jury.  The  Sea- 
ate  arrives  at  a  verdict  by  majority  vote. 

But  wait  a  minute.  What  offense  has  the 
Chief  Justice  committed?  Treason,  reply  the 
extremists.  Treason  is  specifically  defined 
In  the  Constitution.  And  that  deflnlUon 
isn't  really  the  kind  of  treason  they  an 
talking  about.  Winnow  out  the  nonseoec, 
and  it  develops  that  the  Chief  Justlce'i 
"treason"  consists  of  writing  opinions  with 
which  the  extremists  disagree. 

As  it  happens,  millions  of  Americana  di*. 
agree  at  one  time  or  another  with  declsioni 
written  by  the  Chief  Justice  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Court.  That  Includes  lu.  We 
too  have  regtu-ded  as  wrong  the  Court's  de- 
cision in  some  cases  dealing  with  domesuc 
Communists. 

But  if  the  crime  of  treason  were  charged 
or  impeachment  invoked  every  time  the 
Supreme  Court  or  the  President  acted  con- 
trary to  the  views  of  a  part  of  the  American 
,  public,  we  would  have  no  stable  Govern- 
ment— and  no  claim  to  stability  as  a  people 
either. 

The  first  and  greatest  Chief  Justice,  Joha 
Marshall,  was  accused  of  usurping  the  poww 
of  Congress  and  the  President.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  split  the  Nation  before  the 
Civil  War:  the  Court  of  the  so-called  "Nloe 
Old  Men"  of  the  early  Roosevelt  era  evoksd 
fire  and  fury.  But  in  all  these  instances  ow 
people  had  the  good  sense  not  to  invoke  im- 
peachment. The  one  Impeachment  from 
political  motives  that  nearly  succeeded — that 
brought  against  President  Andrew  Johnaon— 
taught  our  people  that  Impeachment  is  never 
the  proper  weapon  to  settle  political  differ- 
ences. 

The  lesson  In  all  this  probably  won't  get 
through  to  the  kind  of  persons  who  put  up 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren"  billboards.  But  it  is. 
we  trust,  a  useful  reminder  to  all  others  that 
the  fretful.  lunging  and  frightened  way  of 
the  radical  right  Is  not  the  American  way. 
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PROBLEMS   OP   OREGON    FARMERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Paul 
T.  Rowell.  chief  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
velopment Division  of  the  Oregon  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  the  March 
1963  issue  of  the  official  publication  of 
the  State  department  of  agriculture,  hu 
written  an  article  wiUtled.  "Tariff  and 
Trade  Restriction  Problems  of  Oregon 
Agriculture." 

In  this  article.  Mr.  Rowell  has  given  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  problems 
faced  by  Oregon  farmers,  particularly 
our  orchardists.  seedgrowers,  poultry 
and  potato  producers  in  connection  with 
the  export  of  farm  commodities. 

I  particularly  call  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  the  view  expressed  under  the 
heading  of  "Conclusions"  in  his  article 
in  which  Mr.  Rowell  states: 

Self-sufficiency  in  agriculture  productioB 
Is  laudable  for  any  nation  if  that  can  bs 
attained  through  efficient  production  and 
costs  under  its  type  of  economy.  It  is  not 
so  when  this  Is  attained  through  inefficient 
production  protected  at  an  artificial  lenl 
by  undue  trade  restrictions  on  imports  from 
other  countries.  ^j^ 

Oregon  producers  never  have  requested 
this  type  of  protection. 


They  have  asked  only  that  efficient  pro- 
duction at  the  level  of  the  U.S.  economy  be 
protected  against  rulnoue  oumpetltlon  from 
naUons  with  much  lower  labor  and  other 
costs  of  production. 

What  we  need  Is  a  two-way  street,  upon 
which  commodities  may  be  traded  on  a  llve- 
and-let-Ilve  basU  between  the  friendly  and 
free  nstions  of  the  world. 

Upon  such  a  basis  I  feel  sure  Oregon  agri- 
culture can  hold  its  own  and  make  further 
progress  in  the  future. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a  fair  sum- 
mation of  the  situation  and  expresses 
clearly  and  concisely  the  views  of  those 
Oregon  citizens  engaged  in  our  No.  2 
industry.  Because  of  the  helpful  back- 
grousMl  material  contained  in  the  article. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Taxtrr  and  TaAOx  RcsraicnoM  PaoBLUCs  or 

OEBOON   AOaiCULTUBB 

(ByPaulT.RoweU) 

Oregon  agriculture  faces  both  Import  and 
export  tariff  and  trade  restriction  problems 
In  maintaining  and  broadening  markets  for 
Its  products.  On  some  commodities,  Oregon 
producers  must  compete  with  imports  to 
maintain  their  markets  In  our  own  country. 
On  others,  they  need  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets for  a  portion  of  their  output. 

At  first  glance  this  might  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  Oregon  producers  want  to  eat  their 
cake  and  have  it  too.  What  Is  the  true 
situation?  

BACKCROtrlfD 

Ooing  back  to  the  early  IBSO's,  most  na- 
tions. Including  our  own,  had  rather  high 
protective  tariffs  on  both  Industrial  and 
agricultural  commodities,  particularly  on 
those  produced  at  home.  Following  passage 
of  o\ir  first  Reciprocal  Ttade  Agreements 
Act  in  1034,  many  reductions  In  Import 
tariffs  or  duties  were  nukde  by  our  country 
In  return  for  Import  duty  concessions  by 
other  countries. 

In  addition,  however,  imder  the  most-fa- 
vored-natlons  clause  in  our  act.  conces^ons 
granted  by  our  country  on  imports  vom 
one  nation  automatically  became  effective  on 
such  Imports  from  all  other  most  favored  or 
friendly  nations.  As  such  broadened  conces- 
sions were  not  given  by  other  nations,  our 
Import  duties  were  decreased  on  a  broader 
basis  and  more  rapidly  than  were  those  of 
other  nations. 

Then  came  World  War  U,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  economies  of  practically  all  other 
naUons  were  in  much  worse  shape  than  our 
own.  European  countrlee  were  short  of  dol- 
lars dxirlng  that  period,  and  developed  non- 
tariff  added  reetrictioiu  In  the  form  of  em- 
bargoes, the  withholding  of  Import  tender 
or  import  Ucenses,  and  other  means  of  cur- 
tailing imports  to  conserve  their  dollars. 

POSTWAS  DBVXLOnCXNT 

since  then  the  economies  of  many  of  those 
countries  have  been  rebuilt,  and  they  are  no 
longer  short  of  dollars.  However,  thoee  non- 
tariff  abaolute  restrictions  continue  to  be 
used  by  European  and  many  other  countries 
long  after  economic  Justification  is  gone.  As 
then  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Adminis- 
trator Max  Meyers  testified  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  In  the  spring  of 
I960: 

"No  matter  how  hard  we  work  on  the 
merchandising  end  of  foreign  marketing, 
such  work  can  be  frustrated  if  the  trade 
policies  of  other  countries  give  our  products 
only  limited  access  to  their  markeU.  One  of 
our  high  priorities  Is  being  given  to  easement 
of  foreign  trade  restrictions. 


"Since  the  war  our  Government  has  en- 
gaged In  a  Mrtes  at  negotiation*  with  other 
countries  in  wlilch  we  have  lowered  tariffs 
on  each  other's  goods  in  order  to  enlarge 
trade  In  both  directions.  In  many  instanoes 
we  were  not  able  to  obtain  the  fuU  benefits 
of  the  concessions  we  received  because  other 
countries  had  quotas  or  other  restrictions  In 
effect' which  limited  our  export  opportunities. 

'^ften  there  was  Justification  at  the  time 
for  such  controls  due  to  the  serious  balanoe- 
of-payments  problems  these  countries  were 
experiencing. 

"By  late  1959,  however,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  balances  of  payments  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  of  a  number  of  countries 
had  Improved  to  the  point  where  they  could 
no  longer  Justify  continuation  of  major  re- 
strictions which  many  of  them  still  main- 
tained against  Imports  from  the  dollar  area. 
The  full  power  of  the  n.S.  Oovemment  has 
been  brought  Into  play  to  make  a  renewed 
assault  on  this  type  of  trade  barrier.  We  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  partici- 
pating actively  in  this  effort." 

Efforts  by  our  Government  to  date  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  removal  of 
those  nontarlff  real  regulators  of  lmi>ort 
trade  by  European  countries  and  most  others 
except  our  own.  Diplomatic  rather  than 
trade  considerations  have  been  the  primary 
factor  in  trade  agreement  negotiations  with 
other  countries.  This  approach  has  niled 
out  the  withholding  of  further  import  duty 
concessions  by  our  country  or  the  threat  of 
our  application  of  added  restrictions  if  nec- 
essary to  obtain  removal  of  the  nontarlff 
absolute  restrictions  applied  by  other  na- 
tions. These  are  applied  by  most  other  na- 
tions whenever  their  domestic  production  is 
adequate  for  their  market  demands  and 
added  supplies  might  affect  market  prices 
for  their  own  producers. 

APPLX    AND    PXAX    KXFOBT* 

As  an  example,  quoting  from  "Foreign 
Agriculture,"  issue  of  January  38,  1963,  by 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  USDA: 

"Onetime  leader  In  the  world's  apple 
trade,  the  United  States  now  ranks  fifth. 
after  Italy,  Argentina,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Australia. 

"In  the  years  before  World  War  n,  this 
country  outran  aU  competitors — the  race 
wasn't  even  close.  Then  during  the  war, 
n.S.  apple  exports  shrank  to  one-tenth  of 
their  1Q3&-39  average.  Except  for  Canada's, 
trade  totals  of  most  world  exporters  also 
declined. 

"By  1948,  the  world's  apple  exports  had 
bounced  back  to  one-half  of  the  prewar 
levels.  UJL  apple  exports,  however,  never 
made  a  comeback.  Around  1946,  Western 
Europe — chief  outlet  for  U.S.  apples — had 
shut  Its  doors  to  apple  Imports.  Initially, 
the  controls  were  for  btUance-of-payments 
reasons  and  were  authorized  by  OATT 
(General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade). 
Although  no  longer  Justified  on  these 
grounds,  the  controls  were  retained  to  pro- 
tect local  producers.  Last  year,  UJ3.  apple 
exports  were  4.9  million  bushels,  or  one-half 
of  the  U.S".  prewar  average." 

The  above  experiences  apply  equally  well 
to  U.S.  winter  pear  exports.  Over  the  years, 
Europe  has  been  an  Important  market  out- 
let both  for  Hood  River  apples  and  for  Med- 
ford  and  Hood  River  winter  pears.  Both 
have  suffered  heavy  losses  of  nuurkets  In 
those  countries  since  World  War  II. 


On  the  import  side,  Oregon  producers  of 
several  conunodlties  have  been  affected,  In 
some  cases  severely,  by  import  competition 
with  little  Import  tariff  protection  and  none 
of  the  nontarlff  absolute  restrictions  protect- 
ing agricultural  producers  in  other  coun- 
tries. Oregon  producers  of  cherries,  filberts, 
strawberries,  lamb,  wool,  beef,  cheese,  sea- 


foods and  fur-bearing  animals  are  some  of 
those  affected  to  greater  or  lesser  degrees. 

ran  f  aecua  —ma 

An  outstanding  esampto  of  eeyere  damage 
to  Oregon  producers  from  import  competi- 
tion U  that  of  flae  fescxie  seeds,  about  90 
percent  of  \3S.  production  (rf  which  la  In 
Oregon.  U.8.  uaage  of  these  fine  lawn  and 
turf  seeds  has  increased  greatly  in  reoent 
years  with  the  vast  amount  used  for  sub- 
urban home  develc^ment,  golf  courses,  and 
similar  purposaa. 

Oregon  produoera  eet  about  to  fill  thoae 
demands,  and  were  doing  a  good  Job  of  it. 
Then  wheat  producers  in  the  Peace  River 
Valley  of  Canada  found  they  could  grow 
creeping  red  fescue  seed  quite  successfully, 
and  at  much  lower  coets,  on  their  cheaper 
lands  and  with  cheaper  labor  costs  than  in 
this  country. 

As  a  result,  in  several  recent  years,  Can- 
ada has  exported  to  this  cotmtry  far  more 
creeping  red  fescue  seed  than  we  have  pro- 
duced and  In  some  years,  Canada  shipped 
to  us  more  than  our  total  production  of  both 
creeping  red  and  chewlngs  fescue  seeds, 
which  are  similar  and  Interchangeable  for 
most  usage  needs. 

With  U.S.  coets  of  production  around  25 
cents  per  pound,  our  import  duty  on  fine 
fescue  seeds  is  only  1  cent  per  pound,  and 
has  been  no  deterrent  to  Imports  from  pro- 
duction areas  with  much  cheaper  land  and 
labor  costs.  As  a  result,  and  with  total 
market  supplies  In  this  country  far  exceed- 
ing market  needs,  prices  to  Oregon  produc- 
ers of  fine  fescue  seeds  dropped  heavily  be- 
low costs  of  production  for  several  years. 
Last  year  the  price  here  was  around  10  cents 
a  pound,  with  little  market  demand.  This 
year  there  Is  some  Improvement  In  market 
prices  and  demand,  due  in  part  to  some  aban- 
donment of  acreage  and  reduced  production 
by  Oregon  growers.  Also  helping  the  situa- 
tion was  some  return  to  wheat  production  by 
Canadian  growers  due  to  their  government's 
emphasis  on  and  incentives  given  for  greater 
wheat  production  there  the  past  year,  along 
with  the  very  low  U3.  market  prices  for  fine 
fescue  seeds. 

By  comparison,  let's  look  at  some  situa- 
tions faced  by  Oregon  farmers  who  wish  to 
export  even  a  email  portion,  ol  their 
production. 

rvRKirrs 

In  July  1957  Canada  put  in  effect  a  price- 
support  program  on  their  ttu-key  production, 
and  simultaneously  placed  a  total  emb€u-go 
on  Imports  of  slaughtered  or  dressed  turkeys 
from  this  country.  With  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  turkeys  and  of  fine  fescue  seeds 
about  equal  per  pound,  Canada's  Import 
duty  on  turkeys  was  and  is  6  cents  per 
pound,  compared  with  our  1-eent-per-pound 
Import  duty  on  fine  fescue  seeds. 

U.S.  turkey  ezi>orts  to  Canada  had  been 
only  about  1  percent  of  U.8.  production,  and 
were  equal  to  about  10  percent  of  Canada's 
txu-key  production.  Oregon  producers,  how- 
ever, had  been  marketing  aroiind  16  percent 
of  their  turkey  ]Mt>ducti09  in  western  Can- 
ada, while  paying  that  country's  6  cents  per 
pound  import  duty.  Canada's  total  em- 
bargo remained  in  effect  over  a  years,  with 
resulting  surpluses  here  and  serious  effects 
on  market  prices  to  Oregon  turkey  producers. 

POTATOXS 

Another  example  of  nonreciproctd  han- 
dling of  import  duties  Is  in  the  application 
of  Canada's  so-called  antidumping  duty. 
This  is  an  added  duty  which  Is  applied  on 
an  overnight  basis  when  a  competitive  agri- 
cultural commodity  Is  coming  in  at  a  price 
which  would  reduce  the  market  price  sub- 
stantially to  their  own  producers. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  UjS.  potato  production 
was  heavy,  and  market  prkses  fell  to  $a  per 
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hundredweight  F.O.B..  for  VB.  No.  1  po- 
tatoes. With  a  market  price  In  Canada  at 
that  time  of  $3.78  per  hundredweight  that 
country  applied  an  antidumping  duty  of 
78  cent*  per  hundredweight.  In  addition  to 
Its  regular  Import  duty  of  37  V^  cents  per 
hundredweight. 

The  United  States  has  an  antidumping 
duty  also,  but  which  Is  applied  only  when  an 
exporting  nation  Is  pricing  its  product  to  our 
country  at  leas  than  It  Is  selling  within  its 
own  country.  In  the  Instance  above  (as  in 
other  such  Instances  on  n.S.  fruits  and  veg- 
etables), U.S.  potatoes  were  selling  at  the 
same  price  to  U.S.  markets  as  they  were 
offered  to  Canada's  markets. 

r(7ROPZAN     COMMON     MAKKXT 

Much  emphasis  has  been  given  during  the 
past  year  to  formation  of  the  European 
Common  Market,  and  to  the  passage  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  last  fall  by  ovir  Con- 
gress to  cooi>erate  with  the  ECM  and  to  meet 
the  problems  developed  by  It. 

Basically,  the  ECM.  known  more  formally 
as  the  European  Economic  Community,  is 
a  trade  federation  of  six  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe,  including  Italy,  Prance,  West 
Germany,  Belgiiun,  the  Netherlands  and 
Luxembourg. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years,  trade  bar- 
riers between  the  ECM  member  countries  are 
to  be  reduced  to  zero,  and  a  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  on  each  commodity  la  to  be 
applied  to  Imports  from  nonmember  coun- 
tries. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  trade  policies  of 
European  countries,  as  well  as  of  most  others, 
have  been  heavily  protectionist  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  they  produce.  In 
general,  ECM  p>olicie8  and  plans  now  Include 
a  continuation  of  those  strongly  protec- 
tionist policies,  but  on  a  uniform  basis  by 
all  member  countries  which  would  average 
those  previously  In  effect  in  the  various 
member  countries.  Already  this  has  devel- 
oped serious  effects  on  Eiiropean  trade  of 
some  U.S.  farm  commodities. 

POtTLTKT 

ECM  regulations  on  poultry  Imports  have 
set  up  a  complex  system  of  fixed  duties, 
variable  levies,  and  minimum  prices,  tend- 
ing to  Insulate  the  Common  Market  from 
competitively  priced  poultry  from  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  West  Germany's  im- 
port fee  on  V3.  broiler  chickens  was  hiked 
from  5  cents  a  pound  to  12  V^  cents  on  August 
1,  1962,  and  U.S.  exports  skidded  50  percent 
from  their  rate  which  sent  more  than  40 
million  poiinds  of  broilers  to  West  Germany 
in  1961. 

German  farmers  and  other  ECM  countries 
can't  ]ret  fill  the  gap,  so  some  German  buy- 
ers predict  a  cut  In  the  Import  fee  to  stim- 
ulate shipments.  Nevertheless  ECM  policy 
is  geared  to  building  self-sufficiency  in  their 
agricultural  production,  so  the  long-range 
outlook  at  this  time  is  poor  for  our  exports 
of  competitive  products  to  that  area. 

TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT 

Under  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962,  our  President  has  been  given 
greater  powers  than  ever  before  to  deal  with 
these  problems  and  to  obtain  fair  treatment 
for  U.S.  producers.  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiire 
Orvllle  L.  Preeman,  before  the  Agricultiiral 
Ministers  of  the  organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development,  in  Paris  on 
last  November  19,  said: 

"We  cannot  be  internationally  minded  in 
industrial  areas  of  our  respective  economies, 
but  nationalistic  and  overly  protective  in  the 
agricultural  sector.  Either  the  two  great 
sectors  must  move  forward  together  under 
liberal  trade  arrangements,  or  both  will  In 
time  succumb  to  protectionism." 

Under  Secretary  of  Agrlculttue,  Charles  S. 
Murphy,  In  a  statement  before  the  Subcom- 
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mlttee  on  International  Kzehange  and  Pay- 
ments of  the  Joint  Economic  Coounittee.  on 
December  12.  1962,  said  of  our  negotiations 
with  the  ECM: 

"We  propose  to  Insist  upon  fair  treatment. 
•  •  •  We  have  a  mandate  by  the  Congress 
to  use  this  act  to  gain  access  for  our  agri- 
cultural conunodltles.  This  ts  evident  from 
the  section  262  provision."  (Section  252  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  withdraw  existing 
trade  agreement  benefits  or  to  refrain  from 
proclaiming  any  negotiated  trade  agreement 
concessions  to  countries  which  maintain  un- 
reasonable import  restrictions  which  burden 
U.S.  commerce  directly  or  indirectly.) 

These  statements  were  made  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Murphy  also  in  his 
talk  before  the  Sugar  Club  in  New  York  City 
on  December  17.  1962.  In  a  letter  December 
28,  1962,  to  Under  Secretary  Murphy.  I  com- 
plimented him  for  making  such  statements. 
I  added,  however,  in  part. 

"It  seems  apparent  that  the  solution  of 
this  matter  lies  in  now  doing  what  we  have 
not  done  in  the  past,  insisting  upon  re- 
moval of  such  unwarranted  restrictions  as  a 
prerequisite  to  our  consideration  of  any  fur- 
ther concessions  to  those  countries,  coupled 
with  a  threat  if  necessary,  of  imposition  of 
similar  restrictions  by  this  country,  as  a  "big 
stick"  if  needed  to  convince  them  that  we 
no  longer  will  knuckle  under  their  continua- 
tion of  such  unjustified  restrictions.  Until 
we  Insist  on  fair  treatment  with  something 
other  than  words,  argviments,  and  entreaties 
for  fair  play,  we  will  continue  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  those  shrewd  bargainers  across  the 
table. 

"With  a  mandate  by  the  Congress  to  use 
this  act  to  gain  access  for  o\u  agricultural 
commodities,  and  the  powers  given  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  this  out,  the  way  is  there  if 
we  will  use  It.  This  means  realistic  admin- 
istration with  full  backing  by  the  President, 
of  the  policies  laid  down  In  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  so  well  voiced  In  your  talk  be- 
fore the  Sugar  Club  on  December  17." 

CONCLUSIONS 

Self-sufBclency  In  agricultural  production 
is  laudable  for  any  nation  if  that  can  be  at- 
tained through  efficient  production  and  costs 
under  Its  type  of  economy.  It  is  not  so  when 
this  is  attained  through  inefficient  produc- 
tion protected  at  an  artificial  level  by  undue 
trade  restrictions  on  imports  from  other 
countries. 

Oregon  producers  never  have  requested 
this  tjrpe  of  protection. 

They  have  asked  only  that  efficient  produc- 
tion at  the  level  of  the  U.S.  economy  be  pro- 
tected against  ruinous  competition  from  na- 
tions with  much  lower  labor  and  other  costs 
of  production. 

What  we  need  is  a  two-way  street,  upon 
which  commodities  may  be  traded  on  a  live 
and  let-live  basis  between  the  friendly  and 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Upon  such  a  basis  I  feel  sure  Oregon  agri- 
culture can  bold  its  own  and  make  further 
progress  in  the  future. 


EXPENDrrURES  FOR  mOHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dean 
Richard  W.  Lindholm  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon,  last  February  published 
in  the  Oregon  Business  Review  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Higher  Education  Ex- 
penditture  Comparisons."  Because  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  I  feel  will  be  helpful  to 
Senators  at  the  time  education  legisla- 
tion is  considered  on  the  floor,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 


which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricota 
as  follows: 

HiQHXB  Education  ExPENorrums  CoMPAuaon 
(By  Richard  W.  Lindholm) 

State  and  local  government  taxes  and  ex. 
penditure*  are  being  treated  together  in  this 
article  because  comparisons  of  State  flgurts 
alone  can  give  an  incorrect  impression.'  Iq 
different  States  larger  or  smaller  portiooa  ot 
total  education  expenditures  are  made  bv 
local  governments.  Even  comparisons  in- 
cluding total  State  and  local  governoent 
taxes  and  expenditures  cannot  be  assumed  to 
indicate  absolutely  correctly  the  relatlvt 
supijort.  For  example,  the  portion  of  tbs 
higher  education  effort  undertaken  with 
tax  revenues  varies  considerably  from  Stats 
to  State.  In  ^e  States  \ised  in  the  com- 
parison  the  portions  of  higher  educaUon  fl. 
nanced  from  private  sources  seem  to  bt 
about  the  same. 

State  and  local  government  expenditures 
are  expanding  at  accelerating  rates  and  be- 
tween 1958  and  1960  tended  to  Increafc  more 
rapidly  than  personal  Income.  Table  i 
shows  that  in  1960  State  and  local  govern- 
ment expenditures  as  a  percent  of  personAl 
Income  varied  from  a  low  of  13.9  percent  In 
California  to  a  high  of  15.9  percent  in  Kin- 
nesota.  This  2  percentage  points  of  dif. 
ference  amounts  to  a  14  percent  differenot 
between  the  two  States  in  the  relative  im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  each  State  of 
the  level  of  State  and  local  government  ac- 
tivities. Oregon,  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment exp>endltures  equal  to  15.3  percent 
of  personal  income  in  1960.  is  Just  belov 
Minnesota. 

The  point  highlighted  by  the  above  dis- 
cussion and  clearly  shown  In  table  1  is  that 
higher  personal  Income  in  California  permits 
very  subetantial  State  and  local  government 
expenditure  efforts,  while  the  total,  as  a  per- 
cent of  personal  income,  remains  lower  than 
in  any  of  the  other  five  States  Included  In 
the  comparison.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  or  not  the  boldness  of  Callfornla'i 
State  and  local  government  expenditure  pro- 
grams has  been  a  cause  of  the  high  per 
capita  Income  to-ising  from  activities  other 
than  those  of  State  and  local  government. 
In  other  words,  is  there  a  multiplier  impact 
of  State  and  local  government  expenditures 
when  pointed  in  directions  closely  related  to 
economic  growth? 

HICHXX  EDUCATION  DEMAND 

Higher  education  expenditures  by  State 
and  local  governments*  have  expanded 
rapidly.  The  increase  in  the  Nation  has  been 
more  than  tenfold  since  1942;  from  1067 
to  1960  there  was  an  expansion  of  38.9  per- 
cent, and  these  were  years  when  the  number 
of  persons  of  college  age  did  not  IncreaM 
particularly  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  wat 
not  shrinking  noticeably.  The  growing 
activity  in  this  area  Is  obvious. 

The  numbers  of  persons  between  the  agss 
Of  15  and  24  in  the  United  SUtes  for  Um 
years  1960.  1965.  and  1970  are  given  in  Uble 
2.  These  are  the  most  recent  official  popula- 
tion projections  by  age  bracket  provided  for 
the  United  States  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Additional  population  projections 
by  age  brackets  have  been  made  by  the  VS. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  planning  purposci 
in  particular  areas.  Education  is  one  area 
where  this  has  been  done. 
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'  Data  and  comparisons  are  presented  for 
Oregon.  Washington,  California,  lilnnetota, 
Colorado,  and  Florida. 

*  Junior  and  community  colleges  are  fre- 
quently local  rather  than  State  Institutlooa 


TtMLM   l.—Stmt«  mnd  kwol  government   ex- 
penditure trend*  in  Oregon,  Wtithington. 
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I  Orann'a  eompwaUTe  positkia  improves  when  it  is 
tsi  ooUecUaoa  that  ars  compared  with  personal  iDOome. 
TbU  artset  beeaoae  in  Oneaa  rederal  funds  provide  a 
Uner  portion  of  Bute  and  \oc»l  fovemro^nt  exprodU 
turw.  t.t;  In  1900  18.«  percent  in  Onfon  snd  12.1  percent 
In  CAlitornia. 


TaUe  a  ace  brackets  are  not  particularly 
appropriate  for  estimating  higher  education 
enrollments.  The  table  U  useful  to  this 
discussion  only  becauw  it  tzuUcatM  In  a 
general  way  the  expansion  in  numbero  in  the 
upper  "teens"  and  lower  "twvnUea"  that  Is 
upon  us.  This  general  expansion  of  the 
numbers  in  these  age  brackets  la  closely 
relatad  to  the  expenditure  expanaton  in 
higher  education  that  la  also  upon  ua. 

TkUe  S  la  baaed  on  a  qMdal  VB.  Bvtreau 
of  the  Census  study  of  school  and  college 
enrollment  expectationa.  The  estimate  for 
1985  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Busi- 
ness Research  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimated  en- 
rollment on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent assumptions.  The  estimates  Included 
in  table  3  assume  a  moderate  Increase  in 
the  percentage  of  persons  within  the  college 
age  brackets  who  will  actually  attend  col- 
lege. It  also  assiunes  a  decline  by  1970  from 
the  very  high  fertility  level  of  1965-67  down 
to  the  level  of  1949-61.  This  decline  U  not 
of  critical  importance  in  estimating  higher 
education   enrollments,    because   most    per- 
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Bons  for  the  period  of  the  forecast  have 
already  been  bom.  However,  the  aasumptlon 
of  the  percentage  of  persona  in  each  oollege 
age  lM«cket  who  will  attend  cc^ege  la  im- 
portant. The  assumption  of  only  a  small  in- 
crease in  this  pereentafe  rather  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  larger  current  upward  trend 
glveo  a  conservative  yet  realistic  eetimate. 
It  will  be  too  high  only  If  fadUtlea  for 
higher  education  fall  to  expand  auflUclently 
to  meet  the  need. 

^The  rapid  expansion  of  higher  education 
enrollment  la  expected  to  be  completed  by 
1080.  It  is  alao  clear  that  by  1000  the  de- 
mand for  higher  education  will  certainly  be 
twice  as  great  as  in  1060.  and  it  may  be  con- 
aiderably  more. 

Although  the  increaee  in  numbers  enrolled 
in  American  colleges  and  universities  In  1070 
over  1066  will  be  i4>proximately  the  same  as 
the  Increase  In  1006  over  1060,  it  may  be 
forecast  with  considerable  confidence  that 
the  addition  to  the  f»T»nf»ift]  burden  will  be 
more  than  proportionate.  This  will  be  true 
because: 


Table  2. — Expected  number  of  pertona  in  the  United  St<xte«  between  the  ages  of  16  and  €4,  selected  yeara,  1960-70 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Oenans,  Berial  P-25,  No.  241. 
Tablb  3. — Projection*  of  college  enrollment  in  the   United  Statee,  eelected  yeara,  1960-86 


Both  sexes  14  to  32  yean  of 
ace 

Male  14  to  32  yeare  of  age 

Female  14  to  32  year*  of  age 

Total 

(thousands) 

Percent 
increase 
from  1900 

ToUl 
(thousands) 

Pereent 
increase 
from  1900 

Total 
(thousands) 

Percent 
increase 
frtnnlOOO 

1980 
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4,004 

6,826 
6,828 
7,877 
7,000 

2,330 
8.045 
8,872 
4,047 
6.120 
6,131 

1.231 
1,010 
1,068 

2,281 
2.448 
2.400 

1916 
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63.2 
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113.0 
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30.3 

06.6 

98.7 

110.3 

119.4 

81.6 

IfTO 

68.6 

1978    

85.8 

1980 

96.0 

1988 

100.0 

Source:  1900-1900,  U.S.  Bureau  of  tbe  Census.    1966,  Bureau  of  Business  Research.  University  of  Oregon. 


1.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  students 
will  be  taking  upper  division  and  graduate 
courses  in  1970  than  in  1066.  Nineteen  sixty- 
five  will  be  only  the  second  year  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  higher  education  enrollment  aris- 
ing from  larger  high  school  graduating 
classes.  Because  of  this,  the  enrollment  ex- 
pansion will  exist  only  in  the  freshman  and 
BopbonK>re  years  in  1966.  but  in  1970  it  will 
be  spread  throughout  college  upper  division 
and  graduation  programs.  Upper  division 
and  graduate  work  is  much  more  expensive 
in  terms  of  faculty,  libraries,  and  laboratories 
than  is  lower  division  instruction. 

2.  During  the  1960  and  1966  period  some 
very  expensive  facilities  of  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  are  being  utlliised  more 
completely  than  during  the  1966-60  period. 
This  more  complete  utilization  permits  as- 
similation of  expanded  enrollment  by  meet- 
ing only  the  additional  variable  coats.  By 
the  1966-70  period,  under-utilized  libraries 
and  laboratories  will  have  become  over- 
crowded. Under  these  conditions,  full  costs 
will  have  to  be  met  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation for  each  additional  student. 

3.  During  the  postwar  inflation,  salaries  of 
college  staffs  have  not  risen  as  rapidly  as 
many  other  technical  and  professional  sala- 
ries. The  rapidly  rising  need  for  additional 
teachers  at  all  levels,  and  particularly  at  the 


college  level,  will  develop  pressures  tending 
to  rectify  this  situation.  The  result  is  very 
likely  to  be  faculty  costs  rising  consider- 
ably more  rapidly  than  the  size  of  the  stu- 
dent body.* 

4.  To  a  considerable  extent  the  Increase  in 
oollege  enrollments  prior  to  1964  consisted 
of  expanded  numbers  of  female  students. 
With  the  increaee  in  the  absolute  size  of 
high  school  graduating  classes,  the  portion 
of  expanding  college  enrollment  consisting 
of  male  students  will  Increase.  The  types  of 
college  vrork  tending  to  be  taken  by  males, 
i.e.,  science,  engineering,  and  medicine,  are 
considerably  more  expensive  than  those  for 
females,  who  tend  to  concentrate  In  educa- 
tion, language  and  literature,  and  general 
studies. 


HIGHXB   EDUCATION   XyrOEl 

Table  4  has  been  devised  to  show  the 
rate  of  growth  of  higher  education  between 
1942  and  1960  in  Oregon  and  the  five  States 


chosen  as  a  comparison  base.  Washington. 
California,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  and  Florida. 
State  and  local  government  expenditures  for 
higher  education  as  a  percent  of  personal  in- 
come have  increased  the  least  In  Minnesota. 
Meastired  in  this  fashion,  Minnesota's  higher 
education  expenditures  In  1042  were  42.1  per- 
cent as  great  as  in  1060.  In  California  the 
Increase  has  been  most  dramatic,  with  the 
level  In  1942  only  14.2  percent  of  that  in 
1960.  The  Oregon  expansion,  measured  as 
change  of  percentage  of  personal  income 
spent  on  higher  education  by  State  and  local 
governments,  is  6.3  percentage  points  less 
than  in  Washington,  12.4  percentage  points 
greater  than  in  Minnesota,  and  15.5  percent- 
age points  less  than  the  California  expansion. 
In  all  States,  with  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia and  pofisibly  Washington,  the  expan- 
sion of  higher  education  expenditures  by 
State  and  local  govemmenta  as  a  percent  of 
personal  income  was  relatively  moderate  be- 
tween 1957  and  1060.  Measured  in  this 
fashion,  expendltvires  for  higher  education  in 
California  Increased  46  percentage  points  be- 
tween 1067  and  1960.  and  the  increase  fa* 
Washington,  the  next  most  active  State  in 
this  respect,  was  lees  than  half  as  great  and 
equaled  22 .6  percentage  polnto.  Oregon,  with 
an  increase  of  16i)  percentage  pointa,  was 
fourth  in  effort  expansion,  being  exceeded  by 
Minnesota  as  well  as  by  California  and  Wash- 
ington. Colorado's  higher  education  expend- 
itvire  growth  of  12  percentage  pointa  is  the 
lowest. 

Table   4. — Index  of   personal   income   spent 
on  higher  educatton 


*  Prof.  Seymour  E.  Harris  has  over  a  period 
of  years  carried  out  studies  in  this  area. 
It  is  his  belief,  which  is  backed  by  consider- 
able data,  that,  if  1980  U  considered  100, 
the  real  Income  of  college  professors  in  1958 
had  fallen  to  86,  while  the  real  income  of  the 
average  American  had  risen  to  175. 
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Ai^oogi  oaiitamu  bw  wqye rtenced  by  tmr  xnere  being  no  Objection.  tlM  editorial  tlon.  I  a«k  unanlmoiu  oonsenl  that  *w 
JSi«T2^xSS,Sli  Iio^rrSi.2  ~onteredtobepnntedintheR«co«D.  article  be  printed  at  thto  point  to  £ 
of  pep«>n«l  teMM  M  gbamn  by  tebtoSv*     "  rcdlows:  Rkcohb.  "^ 

Paoracmw  DnmBA»n  There  being  no  objection,  the  artick 

waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 


oaly  OJOl  pcroamtac*  potato  p««t«r 
thoM  or  Oolomdo.  tb*  Stoto  ifttii  the  I 
grovth  nto  betwwa  X8tr  aad  1960.  Tabto  S 
shows  dearty  tba*  both  Camorala  and  Wuh- 
Ington  batiPMn  ItOt  and  IMO  draoiattHaiy 
Incf— ed  tbelr  eoaMnttiBMit  to  >««g*«T  educa- 
tion. Tbey  were  able  to  do  thle  parttaUy 
because  ttielr  rdatlTe  effort  measured  ae 
percent  at  persoaal  Ioooom  spent  on  hlglMr 
education  by  State  and  local  governments  la 
1968  was  considerably  belosr  tbat  of  Colorado. 
Minnesota,  and  Oregoa  (see  tablt  6) . 


Tabl*  5. — HigKer  education  expemAituret  as 
«  percent  o/  ptnonal  Income  *■ 
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'  OonipsTBtlve  data  arc  not  sTsflabto  to  dotfliuiixw  tf 
s  diSerenoe  exists  between  States  in  the  portion  of 
bighw  education  expendituras  financed  with  Federal 
fondfl. 

Table  5  shows  that  in  1960  higher  edXKa- 
tton  expendlturee  as  percent  ot  pereonal  In- 
come were  jxjst  about  even  and  highest  In 
California  and  Colorado  at  139  and  1.38  per- 
cent, reepectlvely.  The  next  two  States  In 
terms  of  effort,  and  also  about  equal,  are  Mln- 
neeota  and  Washington  at  1.36  and  lii4  per- 
cent, respectively.  Oregon  at  1.18  percent  Is 
alone,  with  Florida  far  In  the  rear  at  0.63  per- 
cent. Relative  effort  in  Oregon  has  deterio- 
rated since  1958,  when  the  State  was  tied 
with  the  second  most  active  State,  Minne- 
sota: the  relative  position  of  these  two  States 
in  1957  has  been  reestablished. 

These  measxireoaents  of  percent  of  personal 
income  spent  on  higher  education  do  not 
measure  tlie  effectiveness  of  that  education. 
Certainly,  unwise  policies  and  duplication  of 
services  may  caxise  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  make  Ineffective  expenditures  In 
the  area  of  higher  education.  But  there  are 
no  good  groimds  for  believing  that  effldency 
Is  any  lower  In  educational  expenditure  than 
in  any  other  activity. 


THE  ItlALLORT  RULE 

Mr.MORSB.  Ifr.  President,  in  today's 
issiie  of  the  Washington  Post  there  ap- 
pear! an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Protecting  Defendants." 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  j>osition 
of  the  Washington  Post  in  regard  to  the 
Itiallory  rule.  Tbe  poaitiiMi  stated  hap- 
pens to  be  my  positioa.  It  is  also  the 
position  that  was  taken  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  District  Bar  As- 
sociation at  a  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  last  week.  The  editorial 
comments  briefly  upon  the  so-called 
Acheson  propoaal — tbe  proposal  of  the 
U.S.  district  attorney — in  this  area.  It 
criticizes  tbe  Acheson  bill.  I  think  every 
word  of  the  ^tidam  is  sound.  The 
Acheaaa  bill  is  a  raoet  unacceptable  com- 
promise. When  one  concludes  a  read- 
ing of  the  Acheson  bill,  he  discovers  he 
has  nothing  but  a  meaningless  hodge- 
podge left. 

I  beUeve  that  the  posiUon  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  ao  sotmd  in  its  criticism 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxooxs. 


Tbe  exploalaa  at  the  X2Utctet  Bar 
tlan  meeting  last  week  was  a  thoroughly 
healthy  one.  It  reflected  a  raak-aad-flle 
rebeUttaa  against  an  attempt  by  tbe  Board 
of  Directors  to  put  through  a  reaohitlon 
wlilch  wotdd  have  plaoed  the  association 
on  record  behind  proposed  legislation  de- 
signed to  diminish  the  protection  ot  de- 
fendants la  Dtotriet  oovrts. 

An  overwhelming  ma|arlty  of  the  900-odd 
lawyers  who  attended  the  aieetlng  voted 
against  three  bills  propossd  by  a  special  com- 
mittee (set  up  in  disregard  ot  the  regular 
criminal  law  committee)  aimed  at  revls- 
iag  the  Mallory  rule  and  permitting  easy 
interrogation  of  susfteoSi  by  poi  Icemen.  The 
outcome  was  Immensely  »r*i««ii1ng  to  inde- 
pendent lawyers  In  a  free  country — where 
one  of  the  functions  of  a  lawyer  Is  to  pro- 
tect Individuals  against  arbitrary  or  over- 
bearing governmental  eandact.  Lawyers 
are.  in  a  special  sense,  the  champions  of 
legal  and  constltuUonal  rights.  Tbe  DU- 
trlct  Bar  Association  ably  vindicated  that 
special  responsibility. 

Tbe  Senate  and  Hotise  District  Committees 
are  both  now  considering  a  sheaf  of  pro- 
poeals  to  deal  with  the  admissibility  of  crim- 
inal confessions  In  court  here.  In  one  way 
or  another  these  seek  revision  of  the  Mallory 
rule  laid  down  by  a  unanimous  Supreme 
Court  in  1957,  although  no  real  showing  has 
ever  been  made  that  the  Mallorg  rule  Inter- 
feres Tuiduly  with  effective  law  enforcement. 

Consplcuoxisly  absent  from  this  sheaf  of 
proposals  is  any  recommendation  from  the 
Department  of  JusUce.  which  has  had  the 
subject  under  consideration  for  many 
months.  Instead,  there  is  a  bill  proposed  by 
U3.  Attorney  David  Acheson  after  consulta- 
tion with  I>epartment  officials  but  without 
their  expressed  concurrence  or  any  '^*W''««1 
administration    endorsement. 

The  Acheson  bill  seems  to  us  longer  but 
not  mtieh  better  than  the  proposal  rejected 
last  week  by  the  bar  assoclstlon.  It  hems 
and  haws,  advances  and  retreats,  glvee  with 
one  hand  and  takes  away  with  the  other. 
It  makes  a  gesture  at  protecting  constitu- 
tional rights  by  providing  that  arrested  per- 
sons be  plainly  advised  of  their  right  to  re- 
main silent  by  police  officers — but  not  by  a 
Judicial  officer — and  by  providing  that  ar- 
rested persons  be  afforded  reasonable  oppor- 
tuzilty  to  notify  a  relative  or  friend  and  con- 
sult with  counsel — but  it  does  not  assure 
provision  of  counsel  for  the  Indigent  and  the 
ignorant. 

This  proposal  by  the  U^.  attorney  Is  un- 
dotibtedly  a  conscientious  effort  to  reconcile 
the  exigencies  of  criminal  proaecutlon  with 
the  imperatives  of  constitutional  liberty. 
We  think  It  ends  In  whittling  away  danger- 
ously at  vital  procedural  safeguards.  It  Is 
a  sound  principle  of  law  that  arrested  per- 
sons should  be  taken  before  a  Judicial  officer 
without  unnecessary  delay,  that  they  should 
be  advised  of  their  rights  by  a  Judicial 
officer  and  that  they  should  be  subject  to 
detention  only  upon  the  authorisation  of  a 
judicial  officer.  The  only  effective  way  we 
can  think  of  to  make  the  police  observe  this 
principle  of  law  Is  to  forbid  the  use  of  any 
evidence,  including  confessions,  obtained  In 
violation  of  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
i4Veared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  announcing  that  the  American 
Law  Institute  will  undertake  a  study  of 
the  whole  question  of  investigation  ar- 
rest and  the  assurance  that  there  shall 
be  adequate  notice  and  hearbig  on  ar- 
raignment prior  to  long  police  examina- 


as  follows 

Law  Oaour  To  Paoaa  Asassr  Issna 

The  Amerlean  Law  Institute  plans  a  -i., 
probe  Into  a  legal  issue  tbat  U  gener^S 
attention  and  controversy  in  WashingtoaZ 
the  period  between  the  arrest  of  a  suspect 
and  his  appearance  before  a  magistrate. 

The  Ford  Foundation  announced  yesterda* 
in  New  York  City  that  It  has  made  a  nant 
of  $315,000  to  the  InsUtuto.  to  draft  a  nm^^ 
statuu  that  It  hopes  will  be  a  guldefor 
State  legislation  and  for  Pederal.  Bute.  aa« 
local  officials. 

The  model  code  on  prearralgnmeDt  pro- 
cedures will  be  drafted  by  a  smaU  reeeaith 
staff  and  reviewed  by  a  committee  at  Jxid(M 
lawyers,  law  teachers,  potloe  offioers,  saf 
soclologlsu.  No  time  limit  was  set  for  tiM 
piroducUon  ot  the  code,  but  Washlx^tts 
lawyers  said  some  of  the  studlss  oanisi 
out  by  the  Institute  have  lasted  8  or  man 
years. 

The  rights  of  crime  suspects  stirred  wta- 
troversy  here  with  the  banning  of  Invsstt- 
gaUve  arrests  effective  March  15,  a  movt 
defended  by  civil  liberties  advocates  and  at- 
tacked by  those  who  feel  the  court's  llbertl 
rulings  will  let  criminals  go  free. 

Legislation  Is  also  before  Congress  to  mod- 
ify the  Mallory  rule,  which  requires  that  aa 
arrested  person  be  arraigned  promptly  sad 
that  he  be  instructed  of  his  rights  if  a  coo- 
feeslon  obtained  from  him  after  his  arrest  la 
to  be  used  to  convict  him.  Police  oSoen 
have  protested  that  orerly  strict  enfons- 
ment  of  the  rule  hampers  Interrogation  of 
suspects. 

Although  the  District  of  Columbia  opermtH 
under  Federal  procedural  rules,  systems  vary 
widely  in  the  50  Statee  and  many  authorltl«s 
complain  that  the  functions  of  police  sad 
proeecutcr  remain  unregulated  during  ths 
prearraignment  period. 

Officials  here  say  the  newly  annoxmced 
probe  will  be  discussed  when  the  InsUtuls 
holds  one  ot  Its  regular  meetings  at  the 
Mayaower  Hotel  May  31-35. 

Another  grant  of  SSOO.OOO  was  made  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  to  the  Walter  K.  Meyer  Be- 
search  Institute  of  Law  to  probe  criminal  Js*. 
tice,  particularly  the  handling  of  petty  of- 
fensee.  The  Meyer  Instituteli  program  also 
will  include  research  on  family  dlsorgsm- 
aatlon  and  Juvenile  crime  as  dealt  with  toy 
the  courte;  reparation  for  victims  of  asle 
accidents:  protection  of  coxMuzners  an'Ml 
deceptive  products  and  practices;  the  iatsg- 
rlty  and  efficiency  of  police,  courts,  and  otbw 
agencies  In  large  cltlee:  and  problems  of 
local  government  and  conununlty  eervloaa. 

Among  the  other  grants  announced  by  the 
Ford  Foundstion  was  one  of  $175,000  to  Mor- 
gan State  College  in  Baltimore.  The  grant  Is 
to  expand  that  predominanUy  Negro  collegia 
program  ot  edueaUon  In  public  affairs.  It 
will  include  internships  in  political  oaees. 
Held  research,  and  related  actlTlttss. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  li 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  those 
in  the  Congress  who  are  so  anxious  to 
liave  quick  action  reversing  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  landmark  decision  in  the 
Mallory  case  that  we  should  wait  until 
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the  American  Law  Institute  completes 
its  study  of  tbe  subject.  A  group  of 
scholars.  Judges,  and  law  enforcement 
officers  wiU  prepare  the  study.  We  will 
then  in  my  Judgment  for  the  first  time 
have  a  sound,  factual,  and  scholarly  basis 
on  which  to  act  on  the  Mallory  rule. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  postponement 
of  any  further  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter in  the  Senate  until  the  American 
Law  Institute  prepares  its  report. 

The  article,  entitled  "Law  Group  To 
Probe  Arrest  Issue,"  states: 

The  American  Law  Institute  plans  a  deep 
probe  Into  a  legal  issue  that  U  generating 
attention  and  controversy  in  Washington — 
tbe  period  between  the  arrest  of  a  suspect 
and  his  appearance  before  a  magistrate. 

The  Ford  Foundation  announced  yester- 
day In  New  Tork  City  that  it  has  made  a 
grant  of  •125.000  to  the  institute — 

Which  will  be  available  for  the  study. 
I  certainly  think  It  would  be  shortsighted 
for  the  Congress  to  proceed  to  act  until 
tills  scholarly  report  and  study  is 
completed. 


PROPOSAL  TO  ELIMINATE  FEDERAL 
SUBSIDIES  TO   MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Friday.  April  19, 
there  appeared  a  column  by  James  Res- 
ton  entitled  "How  To  Make  Things 
Worse  Than  They  Really  Are."  The  ar- 
ticle sets  forth  Mr.  Reston's  opposition 
to  any  proposal  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  denied  the  sovereign  l^te  of 
Mississippi  because  of  difBcultles  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  giving  flrst-class  citizenstiip 
right  to  all  American  citizens,  including 
Negroes. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Reston.  The  way  to  solve 
our  civil  rights  problem  is  not  by  way 
of  the  penalty  route.  We  do  not  solve 
problems  by  penalizing  or  acting  out  of 
vlndictiveness  or  on  an  emotional  basis. 

We  have  a  serious  problem  of  civil 
rights  in  Mississippi.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  way  to  handle  it  is  to  amend  the 
civil  rights  laws  of  our  coimtry  on  a  leg- 
islative basis,  and  to  enforce  the  laws 
that  we  already  have.  But  I  do  not  l>e- 
lleve  that  It  would  be  a  sound  course  of 
action  to  follow  the  proposal  made  by 
some  in  the  Congress  that  we  ought  to 
deny  to  any  State  its  share  of  Federal 
aid  money  in  regard  to  a  measure  that 
involves  sound  general  welfare  programs 
because  we  do  not  like  what  is  going 
on  inside  the  borders  of  that  State.  In 
my  Judgment,  that  is  not  the  way  to  solve 
our  civil  rights  problems. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  Interest  to  what  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon had  to  say  about  Mississippi.  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  his  remarks 
on  the  Mississippi  situation  and  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Insofar  as  the  proposal  or  suggestion 
made  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
that  the  President  cut  off  Federal  sub- 
sidies to  Mississippi  is  concerned,  the 
President  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
have  this  power,  nor  does  he  think  any 
President  should  have  that  power.  The 
President  is  correct  in  both  instances,  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  constitutional 
power,  and,  secondly,  if  he  did  have  that 


authority  and  used  it.  Mississippi  might 
be  used  as  a  precedent  and  the  same 
tactic  might  be  employed  against  other 
States.  Furthermore.  Mississippi  is  a 
part  of  the  Union  of  50  States,  and  a 
proposal  of  this  kind  would  not  only 
bring  about  a  "set  apart"  status  for 
Mississippi,  but  it  would  also  be  felt  most 
deeply  by  the  Negroes  who  comprise  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  Mississippi's 
population.  In  addition,  such  a  proposal 
would  bjrpass  the  courts  by  giving  to  the 
President,  and/or  the  Congress,  the  right 
to  determine  when  a  State's  conduct 
conflicts  with  the  Constitution.  Missis- 
sippi is  not  the  only  State  in  which  the 
Goverrunent  spends  more  money  than  it 
takes  out. 

Finally,  so  far  as  the  new  airport  at 
Jackson  is  concerned,  I  understand  there 
are  no  Federal  funds  involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  terminal. 

Patience  and  the  Judicial  process  are 
the  answers  in  instances  of  Uiis  kind — 
not  arbitrary  proposals  or  unwarranted, 
dictatorial  action:  the  provision  for  it 
does  not  exist  under  the  Constitution. 


CRITICS  MISS  POINT  ON  FEDERAL 
FINANCE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  aware  of  the  con- 
cern of  our  citizens  over  the  rising  cost 
of  Govenm:ient  in  the  last  decade.  And 
we  are  well  aware — although  many  of  our 
citizens  are  not — that  both  the  costs  and 
the  debts  of  State  and  local  governments 
have  risen  much  faster  than  those  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  fact  does  not  imply  criticism  of 
the  States.  We  understand,  I  am  svire. 
the  tremendous  burdens  being  placed  on 
these  units  of  Government  by  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  population,  and 
the  vigorous  efforts  many  are  making  to 
carry  these  burdens. 

However,  if  our  citizens  are  to  make 
the  proper  decisions  concerning  Govern- 
ment, they  must  act  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts.  And  it  is  refreshing  to  see  on 
the  business  pages  of  our  newspapers 
such  an  analysis  as  that  by  the  well- 
known  financial  writer  Mr.  Harold  B. 
Dorsey.  which  was  carried  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  Monday,  April  15. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dor- 
sey's  column  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Carries  Miss  Ponrr  on  Fxdekal  Finance 
(By  Harold  B.  Dorsey) 

There  is  a  propensity  among  critics  of  gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  taxes  to  concen- 
trate on  the  Federal  Oovernment's  financial 
operations  and  to  ignore  those  of  the  State 
and  local  governments.  There  have  been  in- 
stancee  where  the  word  "government"  has 
been  used  so  loosely  that  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  tends  to  be  criticized  for  State  and  local 
government  actions. 

In  the  5  years  through  1962,  the  niunber 
of  workers  on  the  Federal  Oovemment  pay- 
roll increased  134,000  (5.6  percent).  The 
number  of  employees  on  the  pa3rrolls  of  State 
and  local  governments  Increased  by  1,435.000 
(36  percent).  State  and  local  government 
workers  outniunbered  Federal  employees  by 
3.9  times  last  year. 

Federal  Oovemment  debt  in  the  same  5- 
year  period  Increased  about  14  percent.    The 


debt  of  State  and  local  goTemments  in- 
creased by  about  65  percent.  On  a  cash  basis, 
Federal  Oovemment  expenditures  In  tbe 
same  period  increased  about  34  percent  and 
the  State  and  local  government  expendltxires 
increased  43  percent.  Fxirthermore.  the  In- 
crease in  the  Federal  expenditures  Includee 
substantially  larger  grants-in-aid  to  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

When  we  think  of  "government"  levlee 
siphoning  off  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
productive  efforts  of  the  nongovernment 
economy,  perhaps  we  should  note  that,  on  a 
cash  basis.  Federal  receipts  increased  by  ap- 
proximately 27  percent  in  the  6  years  through 
1962,  whereas  the  State  and  local  government 
receipts  increased  by  about  43  percent. 

Five  years  ago  (1967).  Federal  Oovem- 
ment purchases  of  goods  and  services  ac- 
counted fpr  11.8  percent  of  total  gross  na- 
tional product  and  last  year  the  proportion 
was  11.3  percent.  The  proportion  for  similar 
State  and  local  government  purchases  was 
8.3  percent  in  1967  and  Increased  to  10.3 
percent  last  year. 

It  is  quite  clear  then  that  in  all  of  these 
measurements  of  employment  and  fiscal  op- 
erations, the  State  and  local  government  fig- 
ures have  been  rising  much  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  I 
doubt  that  there  is  a  broad  comprehension 
of  these  facts.  This  is  unfortunate  because 
It  leads  to  many  misunderstandings  In  the 
interpretation  of  business  and  government 
statistics. 

For  example,  tbe  Federal  tax  burden  is 
not  difficult  to  follow — and  to  criticize — be- 
cause the  bulk  of  it  consists  rather  simply 
of  income  and  social  Insurance  taxes.  The 
bulk  of  the  State  revenues  comes  from  prop- 
erty taxes  and  from  various  types  of  sales 
and  excise  taxes,  and  license  fees.  Most  of 
the  sales  and  excise  taxes  are  directly  added 
to  the  price  of  goods  and  services  sold  and 
tend  to  be  overlooked.  Some  portion  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost-of-living  mdex  Is  caused 
directly  by  these  taxes. 

The  rising  importance  of  State  and  local 
government  activities  vls-a-vls  the  Federal 
Oovemment  deserves  more  attention  in  the 
projections  of  business  prospects.  Business 
analysts  labor  over  the  economic  effects  of 
Federal  receipts  and  expenditures,  but  visu- 
ally do  not  have  a  proportionate  interest 
in  the  same  figures  for  the  State  and  local 
governments. 

Similarly,  the  effect  of  Federal  debt  on  the 
banking  structure  Is  analysed  carefully  with 
little  thought  being  given  to  the  effects  of 
State  and  local  government  deficit  financing. 
In  the  past  18  months  there  has  been  little 
change  In  the  commercial  bank  holdings  of 
Federal  securities  whereas  their  holdings  of 
State  and  local  government  Issues  have  been 
rising  quite  sharply. 

There  Is  not  enough  space  here  to  even 
tabulate  the  economic,  sociological,  and  po- 
litical interpretations  that  are  distorted  by 
a  failure  to  comprehend  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing relationship  between  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment's financial  operations  and  thoee  of 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

One  small  item  occurs  to  me  that  may  be 
germane  to  the  current  situation.  Tbe 
beneficial  effects  of  a  reduction  of,  let  us 
say,  $10  billion  in  Federal  Income  taxes  are 
likely  to  be  offset.  In  part,  by  the  steady  in- 
crease in  the  tax  burden  of  State  and  local 
governments,  even  though  these  latter  levies 
may  be  fairly  well  hidden  in  sales  and  ex- 
cise taxes  that  Increase  the  prices  of  com- 
modities and  services. 


RATIFICATION  BY  FLORIDA  LEGIS- 
LATURE OF  PROPOSED  ANTI- 
POLL-TAX  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  the  State  of  Florida,  which 
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I  repreacBt  in  part.  ha«  rmtifled  the  pro- 
posed antt-poll-taz  snendment  to  the 
Constitiition.  thus  beeomlnf  the  Slat 
State  to  do  80. 

This  action  followed  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  the  Oovemor  of  Florida, 
the  Honorable  Farrte  Bxyant,  in  his  res- 
ixlar  message  to  the  legislature.  Florida 
was  the  second  Southern  State  to  ratify, 
the  first  being  Tennessee. 

Pursuant  to  the  assurances  which  I 
have  frequently  given  Members  of  the 
Senate  during  the  years  of  consideration 
by  the  Congress  of  this  matter,  I  ap- 
peared personally  on  April  10  before  a 
joint  meeting  o<  the  senate  committee  on 
constitutional  amendments  and  the 
house  committee  on  memorials  and  reso- 
lutions of  the  Florida  Legislature,  repre- 
senting not  only  myself  but  also  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  (Mr.  Smathxhs) 
who  has  stood  stanchly  with  me,  along 
with  so  many  other  Monbers  of  this 
body,  in  this  long  fight  Those  were  the 
committees  to  which  the  resolutions  of 
ratification  had  been  referred. 

Immediately  thereafter,  each  com- 
mittee favorably  reported  its  respective 
resolution  of  ratification  with  a  single 
dissenting  vote.  Shortly  thereafter,  on 
Friday.  April  12.  the  Florida  Senate  ap- 
proved the  anti-poll-tax  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  36  to  6.  and  the  Florida  House  by 
a  vote  of  105  to  3. 

On  last  Thursday,  April  18.  the  Florida 
House  accepted  the  Senate's  resolution 
ratifying  the  amendment,  thus  complet- 
ing formal  ratification  by  the  legislature 
of  my  State. 

With  this  highly  commendable  action 
by  the  Florida  Legislature,  leading  to- 
ward better  government  through  wider 
voter  participation  in  Federal  elections, 
we  thus  have  moved  one  more  important 
step  forward  toward  ratification  by  the 
38  States  of  the  Union  required. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  Senate 
recently,  one  house  or  the  other  of  the 
legislatures  of  foiu"  other  States  has  ap- 
proved a  restdutlon  ratifying  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment.  Those  States  are 
Iowa,  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri. 

The  legislatures  of  f  oiu-  other  States  to 
which  the  anti-poll-tax  amendment  has 
been  submitted  by  the  General  Services 
Administrator  are  also  presently  in  ses- 
sion. Those  States  are  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  North  Carolina,  and  Texas. 

I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  we  shall  soon 
receive  good  news  from  the  legislatures 
of  several  of  the  above  named  eight 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  is  entitled 
to  q?ecial  commendation,  because  for 
more  than  a  decade  he  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  fight  to  abolish  the  poll  tax 
as  a  means  for  validating  a  voter's  right 
to  cast  his  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  within  the 
past  several  days  appeared  before  his 
own  State  legislature.  I  am  sure,  be- 
cause of  his  active  and  personal  interest 
in  the  proposal,  that  he  had  much  to 
do  with  getting  the  legislature  of  his 
State  to  go  along  with  his  pro[>osal. 


I  have  heard  statommti  made  time 
and  time  and  Uae  again  on  the  Aom:  of 
this  Chamher  that  the  way  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  is  to 
legislate,  rather  than  to  fdlov  the  proc- 
ess of  ooDsUtutional  amendment.  I  am 
happy,  therefore,  to  know  that  Florida 
is  the  31st  State  to  take  action,  and  that 
under  the  amendatory  constitutional 
process  we  are  so  close  to  the  goal  of 
removing  the  poll  tax  as  a  means  test 
for  voting. 

I  wish  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the 
leader  in  this  fight  who,  against  terrific 
odds — and  time  and  time  again  against 
mtrenched  opposition — has  been  able  to 
bring  this  particular  issue  to  the  ex- 
tremely favorable  position  which  it  occu- 
pies at  the  present  time.  I  express  the 
hope  that  if  we  cannot  get  the  necessary 
votes  from  State  legislatures  this  year, 
that  next  year  will  mark  the  end  of  this 
struggle. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  those  more  than  gen- 
erous remarks.  I  would  be  derelict  if  I 
did  not  say  that  the  action  in  31  States 
has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Members  of  the  Senate  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  who.  having  supported 
my  resolution  proposing  the  amendment 
last  year,  have  proceeded  to  bring  the^ 
matter  to  the  attention  of  their  own 
State  legislatiires.  with  such  gratifying 
results.  I  am  certainly  deeply  beholden 
to  them. 

Since  our  State  has  now  become  bi- 
partisan— there  are  some  15  members  of 
the  legislature  who  represent  the  party 
which  occupies  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
here — I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  support  of  ratification  came  from 
both  parties,  and  was  completely  bipar- 
tisan. Although  I  have  not  reviewed  the 
vote,  it  is  my  understanding  that  every 
member  of  the  opposing  part  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Florida  Legislature  voted 
for  ratification. 

So  we  continue  this  completely  biparti- 
san effort,  which  I  hope  will  soon  be 
consummated. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  LAOS 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    to- 
day's Washington  Post  carries  the  story : 

Neutralist  Prime  IClnlster  Prince  Sauvaniui 
Phouma  brought  back  another  Communlat 
Pathet  Lao  ceaae-flre  promlae  from  the  Plain 
of  Jars  today,  a  week  after  he  bopefullj  re- 
turned with  the  flrst  one  that  turned  out  to 
be   embarrassingly   empty. 

During  1961,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
1962.  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
commentators  and  others,  were  reporting 
word  that  there  was  to  be  a  cease-fire 
in  Laos. 

Day  after  day  I  listened  to  com- 
mentators and  read  newspapers  giving 
the  encouraging  word  to  the  people  of 
the  world  that  firing  would  cease  in  that 
important  land  in  the  Far  East.  But 
no  cessation  of  firing  came  about.  The 
firing  continued.  The  Communists  were 
the  ones  who  were  moving  forward, 
taking  increasing  control  ot  the  Laotian 
land. 

Today  we  have  a  sad  spectacle  of  an 
identical  repetition  of  what  happened  In 
1961  and  1962.    I  think  we  ought  to  give 


consideration  to  the  fact  that  «■ 
have  been  again  deceived,  again  tnaiM 
and  again  weakened  in  our  politlaili2 
militazy  position  fay  the  coalition  govna. 
ment  that  was  so  widely  heralded^ 
members  of  the  administration  and  oth. 
ers  as  the  solvent  of  the  problem  k 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thailand,  MalMT 
and  other  places  in  the  Par  East!^ 

On  this  score,  a  year  or  more  ago  i 
warned  against  the  establishment  of'* 
troika  government.  I  pointed  out  whsi 
happened  in  Yugoslavia-,  wherein  Um 
Mihailovitch  forces  wer^cconpelled  to 
Join  in  a  coalition  govermbent  with  Tito. 
Others  pointed  out  what  had  happened 
in  China  when  Chiang  Kai-shek  wu 
compelled  to  enter  into  a  coalition  gov. 
emment  with  the  Commimists  of  China. 
Others  pointed  out  the  situation  which 
prevailed  in  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
and  other  countries. 

Wherever  a  commitment  was  made  by 
the  Communists  to  establish  a  neutral 
coalition  government,  that  commitment 
was  violated. 

We  then  come  down  to  the  summer  of 
1962.  The  proposal  was  made.  "Let  ug 
have  a  coalition,  a  three-headed,  a  trolks 
government.  We  will  have  a  neutralist 
in  the  middle,  a  Communist  in  the  left 
wing,  and  a  member  of  the  incumbent 
government  in  the  right  wing,  and  out  tt 
will  come  triimiph  in  the  Par  East" 

Those  who  warned  and  those  who 
spoke  about  the  danger  and  said  that 
the  coalition  government  would  be  only 
a  vehicle  for  the  advancement  of  tbe 
Communist  cause  were  looked  upon  with 
contempt  and  disdain. 

Well,  the  newspapers  today  report  that 
practically  all  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
incumbent  royal  government  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Conmiunists.  The 
question  is.  How  far  can  we  tolerate  con- 
ditions of  that  tyr>e? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  additional  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  may  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chttiich  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  know  these  wonto 
are  unwelcome,  but,  though  unwelcome, 
they  are  true.  They  cannot  be  denied. 
And  I  will  not  remain  silent  Just  because 
of  their  unpopularity. 

I  have  before  me  the  protocol  that  wai 
entered  into  by.  I  think.  14  nations,  con- 
cerning Laos.  It  is  the  protocol  for  the 
establishment  of  the  coalition  govern- 
ment. To  begin  with,  a  commission  was 
created,  a  commission  made  up  of  Can- 
ada, India,  and  Poland,  to  insure  that 
the  conunitments  In  the  protocol  woaM 
be  carried  Into  effect. 

We  knew  then,  and  we  know  now,  that 
Poland  and  India  could  not  be  expected 
to  do  much  with  regard  to  carrying  into 
effect  the  commitments.  One  of  the  arti- 
cles in  the  protocol  provides  that  within 
30  days  after  the  protocol  is  signed  the 
troops  of  the  United  States,  of  France, 
and  of  Communist  China  and  Rusait 
were  to  be  removed  from  Laos. 

The  agreement  was  signed.  I  think,  on 
September  6.    By  October  6.  those  troo|» 
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were  to  be  removed.  The  XTnited  States 
removed  its  soldiers.  France  removed 
Its  soldiers.  But  Red  China  and  Red 
Russia  did  not  comply  with  the  agree- 
ment Ten  thousand  of  them  were 
there.  How  many  went  out  of  the  coun- 
try we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  an  estab- 
Ushed  fact  that  that  part  of  the  agree- 
ment was  flagrantly  voilated. 

There  were  other  articles  in  the  agree- 
ment. Practically  none  of  them  were 
fulfilled.  The  conunlsslon,  made  up  of 
Poland  and  India,  primarily,  and  also 
Canada,  was  supposed  to  be  insurance 
that  there  would  be  no  firing.  There  was 
no  firing  since  last  September,  but  the 
firing  has  begvm  again  and  the  Com- 
munists are  advancing. 

Laos  is  gone.  The  papers  report  today 
that  the  President  may  sent  the  fleet  to 
South  Vietnam  area  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion of  strength. 

We  are  doing  exactly  what  Chamber- 
lain did.  We  are  being  pushed  and  we 
are  retreating,  and  each  day  our  prob- 
lem Is  betting  graver.  Mow  we  are  going 
to  try  to  help  in  South  Vietnam,  Our 
ability  to  help  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced by  the  fall  of  Laos.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  to  have  some 
additional  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PKesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 

Som  Ohio  may  have  3  additional  min- 
tcs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, and  it  has  been  so  since  1944,  that 
when  a  coalition  government  is  created, 
with  the  Communists  as  a  part  of  it,  they 
break  their  word.  They  did  exactly  that 
in  Laos.  The  consequence  is  that  our 
position  in  the  world  is  made  basically 
and  fimdamentally  worse  than  it  was  2 
years  ago. 

A  moment  ago  I  stated  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Coruiecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  had 
made  a  statement  on  the  fidOr  of  the 
Senate  on  May  21,  1962.  I  suggest  that 
his  statement  be  read,  because  it  foretold 
exactly  what  we  are  witnessing  today. 
He  told  alwut  the  coalition  govenunent 
of  Subasic  of  Yugoslavia.  Tito  took  over 
and  the  neutralists  were  kicked  out.  The 
Slovenes,  Croats,  and  Serbs,  who  t>elieve 
in  a  democratic  form  of  government,  in 
the  main  have  had  to  flee  to  Canada, 
Australia.  South  Ameriqa,  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  Poland, 
in  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  Bulgaria.  Yet 
we  persist  in  making  coalition  agree- 
ments with  Communist  Russia. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  make  a  treaty 
on  the  banning  of  nuclear  tests  and  the 
banning  of  armaments.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  treaty  of  that  type  executed,  but 
I  warn  that  we  must  have  an  agreement 
filled  with  ironclad  provisions,  so  that 
we  shall  never  again  be  betrayed  and 
duped  by  the  duplicity  and  the  deceit 
and  the  mendacity  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcou  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  fi>eech 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Doool  in  the  Senate  on  Monday.  May  21. 
IvoS. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
Spxxcb  or  Hon.  Tuoif  as  A.  Dodd,  or  Connect- 
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lir.  President,  we  are  all.  I  know,  deeply 
distressed  over  the  trend  of  sventa  In  Laos. 
No  one  could  help  but  be  Impressed  by  the 
President's  message,  and  by  his  warning  con- 
cerning the  gravity  of  the  situation  In  south- 
east Asia. 

President  Kennedy  will.  I  am  certain,  have 
the  support  of  aU  of  us  in  his  decision  to  dis- 
patch American  troops  to  defensive  poeltlons 
on  the  Laotian  frontier,  and  for  any  further 
measures  he  may  find  It  necessary  to  take  to 
prevent  the  subjugation  of  southeast  Asia 
by  International  conununism. 

In  his  prompt  and  solitary  decision  to 
send  American  forces  Into  ThaUand.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  provided  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership which  galvanized  the  free  world  at 
the  time  of  the  Korean  Invasion,  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  our  allies  expect  of  us.  By 
his  actions  President  Kennedy  has  greatly 
bolstered  the  entire  position  of  the  free 
world  In  the  southeast  Asia  crisis.  But  these 
energetic  measvires,  I  fear,  will  be  seriously 
undermined  and  conceivably  negated  unless 
we  also  take  measures  to  reappraise  and  re- 
vise certain  aspects  of  our  policy  in  Laos. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations have  conmiltted  themselves  to  de- 
fend the  freedom  of  Laos  against  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression.  When  SEATO 
was  established  after  the  fall  of  North  Viet- 
nam, Laos  was  specifically  brought  under 
the  SEATO  imibrella  and  the  Asian  C!ommu- 
nlsts  were  warned  that  an  attack  against  it 
would  result  in  a  collective  response  by  the 
SEATO  powers. 

But  today,  despite  oiu-  onetime  assurances 
to  Laos  and  despite  the  assurances  we  have 
now  given  to  Vietnam  and  to  Thailand,  the 
fact  remains  that  Laos  stands  In  serious  dan- 
ger of  a  Communist  takeover. 

The  present  crisis  makes  it  imperative  that 
we  reappraise  our  recent  poUcy  in  Laos,  to 
see  where  we  have  erred  and  what  might 
be  done,  even  at  this  late  date,  to  salvage 
something  from  the  situation. 

In  Laos,  Conununlst  tactics  have  admitted- 
ly been  complex,  but  they  have  In  no  way 
been  novel.  On  the  one  hand,  they  hav* 
exercised  military  pressure  through  native 
guerrillas  and  North  Vietnamese  troops.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  Inactivated  us 
through  protracted  negotiations  and  be- 
witched us  with  the  prospect  of  a  neutralist 
Laos,  governed  by  a  Oommunlst-neutrallst- 
conservatlve  coalition. 

In  Laos,  Indeed,  our  entire  policy  has  been 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  Soviet  de- 
sires did  not  go  beyond  the  establishment 
of  a  truly  neutral  government,  open  to  the 
Influence  of  Moscow  and  Washington  alike. 
It  is  in  line  with  this  belief  that  we  have 
urged  our  Laotian  friends  to  enter  into  a  coa- 
lition government  with  the  Communist  and 
neutralist  forces.  But  the  prospects  of 
peaceful  coexistence  in  Laos  have  been  shat- 
tered by  the  events  of  the  past  week. 

"That  the  United  States  has  been  played 
Sot  a  fool — " 

Bald  the  distinguished  columnist  Mar- 
guerite mgglns,  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Monday,  May  14 — 

"was  evident  In  Washington,  firstly,  frozn 
evenu  In  Laos,  where  Red  troops  led  by 
Hanoi  and  Red -Chinese  trained  officers  were 
ferociously  giving  the  lie  to  the  Harrlman 
doctrine  •  •  •.  It  was  evident  from  the 
■mall,  smug  smUea  of  the  Communist  states- 
men and  Journalists  In  Washington,  who 
were  patronizingly  telling  the  subdued  and 
ailent  non-Communist  m%  that — in  the 
words  of  ooe  Soviet  bloo  offlelal — 'the  New 
Frontier  never  reaUy  set  much  store  by  Laos 
anyway,    so   how    could   you   consider   It   a 


setback?'  It  was  evident  from  the  cold  In- 
difference with  whl<di  Moscow  beard  out 
Washington's  pleas  to  live  up  to  pledges  to 
support  the  cease-fire." 

The  crisis  of  Laos  represents  a  crisis  of 
the  flrst  magnitude  for  the  whole  of  south- 
east Asia.  Indeed,  it  la  no  szaggeratlon 
to  say  that  it  represents  a  crisis  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  the  whole  fry  world. 

The  countries  of  southeast  Asia  are  rich 
in  natural  resources.  But  It  Is  their  stra- 
tegic importance,  rather  than  their  eco- 
nomic Importance,  that  makes  them  primary 
targets  of  Communist  aggression. 

If  the  Communists  ever  succeeded  In  estab- 
lishing their  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia,  they  wUI,  in  effect,  have  cut 
the  world  In  half.  The  western  Pacific  land 
mass  wiU  be  theirs  from  the  Bering  Straits 
to  Singapore,  while  the  control  of  the  south- 
em  Island  chain,  from  Sunuitra  to  New 
Guinea,  would  give  them  command  of  the 
entrances  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

The  Communists'  conquest  of  southeast 
Asia  would  produce  so  serious  a  shift  in  the 
world  balance  of  power  that  our  very  ability 
to  survive  would  be  called  Into  question. 

From  our  recent  poUcy  In  Vietnam  and 
from  the  commitment  we  have  now  made 
to  Thailand,  It  would  appear  that  we  have 
accepted  the  harsh  reality  that  our  own  se- 
curity and  the  security  of  southeast  Asia 
are  lnaei>arately  Intertwined.  The  most  dra- 
matic evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  5.000 
American  soldiers  are  today  serving  in  South 
Vietnam  as  Instructors  In  guerrilla  warfare, 
ar  transport  pilots,  and  as  advisers  In  combat 
areas,  whUe  another  several  thousand  have 
now  been  dispatched  to  the  frontier  of  Thai- 
land. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear  by 
these  commitments  that  South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  will  not  be  permitted  to  fall  to 
communism.  But  we  have  been  warned, 
and  rightly,  that  it  may  take  many  years 
before  this  battle  is  won,  and  that  It  wUl 
almost  certainly  take  a  much  heavier  com- 
mitment In  American  manpower  and,  con- 
ceivably, In  American  blood. 

The  Communist  assault  on  the  countries 
of  southeast  Asia  has  been  incredibly  per- 
sistent, incredibly  cunning,  and  remarkably 
successful. 

Their  primary  weapon  In  this  area  has  been 
guerrilla  movements,  organized  and  trained 
in  and  supported  from  territory  already  un- 
der their  control.  With  this  weapon  they 
almost  succeeded  in  taking  over  Malaya,  they 
succeeded  in  conquering  the  larger  part  of 
Vietnam,  and  they  have  now  taken  control 
of  the  larger  part  of  Laos. 

In  Malaya,  the  number  of  Communist 
guerrillas  never  exceeded  10.000.  But  It  re- 
quired the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars 
and.  the  efforts  of  a  highly  trained  British 
Commonwealth  force  of  several  hundred 
thousand  men  over  a  period  of  5  years  before 
the  Malayan  guerrillas  were  brought  under 
control.  As  a  result  of  the  British  experience 
in  Malaya,  it  is  now  accepted  as  a  fact  that, 
even  employing  troops  of  the  highest  quality, 
a  successful  antlguerrilla  operation  requires 
antiguerrilla  forces  10  to  16  times  as  numer- 
ous as  the  guerrUla  forces  which  oppose 
them. 

In  Vietnam,  when  I  was  there  less  than  a 
year  ago.  the  number  of  Cbmmunist  guerril- 
las was  estimated  at  approximately  10,000 
men.  Opposing  them  was  a  Vietnamese 
army  some  120,000  strong,  backed  up  by  an- 
other 30  or  40  thousand  home  gxiards.  But 
even  with  these  numerical  odds,  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  able  to  make  no  serlovis  headway 
agaii^st  the  guerrillas.  More  than  I.OOO  Gov- 
pnt  representatives  and  viUage  admlnls- 

were  being  assassinated  every  month, 
day  brought  new  reports  of  attacks  on 

and  powerhouses  and  other  InstaUa- 

The  hard-pressed  Government  army. 

had    done    without    leave    for    many 
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montbB,  wac  strained  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  administration  of  the  country  was  slowly 
deteriorating  as  a  result  of  tne  terrible  cas- 
ualties Inflicted  on  administrators  and  tech- 
nicians at  all  levels  of  government.  The 
morale  of  the  people  was  sagging. 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  save  South  Vietnam 
from  the  growing  menace  of  Conununlst  sub- 
version. But,  on  the  basts  of  what  I  saw  and 
learned  In  the  course  of  an  extensive  tour  of 
southeast  Asia  last  year,  I  am  afraid  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  focus  too  nar- 
rowly on  South  Vietnam. 

As  matters  stand  today,  I  believe  that  our 
policy  In  South  Vietnam  Is  In  conflict  with 
our  policy  In  Laos,  that  our  policy  In  Laos, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  undermining  the  af- 
firmative and  coiirageous  policy  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  follow  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  would  all  have  less  difficulty  In 
understanding  the  world  situation  If  we 
studied  our  maps  more  frequently.  In  the 
case  of  Laos,  Its  strategic  Importance  should 
be  Instantly  apparent  from  a  look  at  the 
map. 

If  there  Is  any  one  country  that  may 
be  described  as  the  geographic  heart  of 
southeast  Asia,  It  Is  Laos.  For  Laos  has 
conunon  frontiers  with  virtually  every 
coiuitry  In  th«  area — with  Conununlst  China 
and  North  Vietnam,  with  the  neutralist  na- 
tions of  Cambodia  and  Burma,  and  with  the 
two  committed  nations  of  the  southeast 
Asia  mainland.  South  Vietnam  and  Thai- 
land. 

Toward  the  end  of  1960.  Soviet  planes  be- 
gan airlifting  supplies  to  the  Lao  Conunu- 
nlst, or  Pathet  Lao,  forces.  At  this  point, 
the  Soviets  were  still  very  uncertain  of  oiu- 
reaction.  The  first  Soviet  planes  that  flew 
In  carried  benzene.  These  Soviet  planes  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  iinmolested:  we  did 
nothing.  Perhaps  President  Elsenhower  did 
not  want  to  conunlt  the  American  Oovem- 
ment  to  a  potentially  hazardous  course  of 
action  In  the  last  days  of  his  regime. 

In  any  event,  the  next  group  of  Soviet 
planes  that  arrived  carried  small  arms  am- 
munition.    Still,  we  did  nothing. 

Then  Soviet  planes  began  to  arrive  bear- 
ing jeeps  and  howitzers  and  other  heavy 
equipment.     Still,    we    did    nothing. 

Finally,  when  It  was  apparent  that  they 
could  Intervene  with  Impunity,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  American  reaction,  the 
Communists  began  flying  In  technicians  and 
military  personnel. 

Tnere  still  was  tbe  posslblUty  that  SEATO 
would  honor  Its  obligations  to  defend  Laos 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression. 
But  when  the  SEATO  Council  met  In  April 
of  1961,  It  took  no  action.  The  SEATO  na- 
tions in  the  immediate  area — the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Pakistan — all  favored  common  military  ac- 
tion in  defense  of  Laos.  Britain  and 
France  objected.  The  United  States  sat  on 
the  fence.  And  since  all  SEATO  decisions 
must  be  iinanlmous,  SEATO  did  nothing. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  at  the  time  this 
SEATO  meeting  took  place,  our  Asian  alUee 
were  prepared  to  provide  all  or  most  of  the 
necessary  ground  troops.  They  took  tne 
stand  that  It  was  much  better  for  Asians  to 
fight  In  Asia  and  that.  If  SEATO  did  Inter- 
vene, American  participation  should  consist 
primarily  of  air  and  logistical  support.  Had 
we  provided  the  necessary  leadership  at  this 
blstorlc  session  of  SEATO,  Laos  would  not  be 
on  the  verge  of  falling  to  conununlsm  today. 
But  Instead  of  providing  such  leadership,  our 
own  primacy  In  SEATO  was  used  as  a  brake 
to  prevent  the  Asian  member  nations  from 
taking  the  measures  of  collective  self-defense 
which  they  considered  essential. 

Our  Asian  allies  were  bitterly  disappointed. 

"We  are  prepared  to  fight  and  die  with 
you  If  necessary." 

Philippine  Foreign  Minister  Serano  said 
to  me  Just  a  year  ago  this  month — "but  we 
cannot  fight  without  American  leadership." 


Fot  this  delinquency  we  shall,  I  am  afraid, 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  price  both  in  American 
and  Asian  blood. 

One  of  the  excuses  that  has  been  offered 
for  o\tr  own  Inaction  In  Laos  Is  that  the  Lao 
people  and  the  Lao  Army  have  shown  no  will 
or  ability  to  resist  the  Communists.  This 
Is  coupled  with  the  assertion  that  the  Com- 
munists apparently  have  far  more  popular 
backing  than  does  the  Royal  Lao  Govern- 
ment. 

Even  If  these  assertions  were  conapletely 
true — which  they  are  not — It  would,  in  my 
opinion,  still  be  necessary  to  defend  Laos: 
even  If  we  were  not  Interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  Lao  people,  the  defense  of  Laos  would 
still  be  a  strategic  necessity  because,  ulti- 
mately, the  fate  of  all  southeast  Asia  and  our 
own   security  may   hinge  on   tt. 

But  I  do  not  accept  the  thesis  that  the 
Lao  people  are  IndlfTerent  to  communism 
and  that  the  Royalist  forces  are  Incapable 
of  fighting. 

I  remind  the  Senators  that  it  was  a  year 
ago  last  E>ecember  that  the  Royalist  army, 
under  General  Phouml,  drove  the  highly 
touted  Kong  Le  rebels  out  of  Vientiane. 

I  remind  the  Senators,  too,  that  certain 
units  of  the  Lao  Army,  In  particular  the 
10,000  Meo  tribesmen  who  are  serving  with 
It,  have  put  up  truly  heroic  resistance  in 
situation  after  situation.  ^ 

I  call  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  there 
are  now  more  than  40,000  refugees  from 
Conununlst  terror  in  the  Vientiane  area, 
and  that  hundreds  more  are  arriving  every 
day. 

I  call  to  their  attention  the  reports  of  the 
dedicated  American  missionary.  Father  Mat- 
thew Menger.  whom  I  met  in  Laos,  and 
whom  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
again  in  this  country.  Father  Menger  is  one 
of  the  very  few  Americans  who  speak  Laotian 
fluently.  He  has  traveled  extensively  on 
foot  throughout  the  country.  He  has.  even 
in  recent  months,  visited  many  villages  in 
territory  that  is  supposed  to  be  imder  firm 
Communist  control.  Father  Menger  has  re- 
ported that  the  Communists  control  the 
strategic  centers:  but  even  In  the  northern 
province  of  Samneua.  which  was  the  first  to 
fall  to  the  Communists,  the  capital  city  of 
Samneua  is  completely  surrounded  by  anti- 
Communist  villages. 

As  of  2  years  ago.  It  was  probably  true  that 
few  Laotians  knew  the  meaning  of  commu- 
nism or  felt  very  strongly  about  it.  But.  as 
^t  today,  the  evidence  is  that  the  Laotian 
people  have  learned  the  meaning  of  com- 
munism the  hard  way,  from  their  actxial  ex- 
periences under  Communist  rule  In  thoae 
portions  of  the  country  that  have  been  over- 
run by  the  Laotian  and  Vietnamese  Red 
forces. 

True,  the  Laotians,  by  and  large,  are  not 
a  martial  people.  There  may  be  a  number 
of  reasons  for  this.  Certainly  one  of  them 
Is  the  orthodox  Buddhist  religion  which  pre- 
vails in  Laos  and  which  frowns  upon  the 
killing  of  any  living  thing,  even  so  useless  a 
thing  as  a  mosquito.  But  American  military 
men  with  whom  I  dlscimed  the  situation 
told  me  that,  with  adequate  training  and 
proper  leadership,  the  Lao  can  t>e  a  very  good 
fighting  man.  They,^d  that  certain  of  the 
best  trained  units  in  the  Royalist  army  had 
conducted  themselves  In  a  highly  creditable 
manner  in  engagements  with  the  Commu- 
nists. Against  the  Laotian  Communists,  I 
was  told,  the  Royal  army  was  generally  able 
to  hold  Its  own  and  better.  But  they  were 
simply  no  match  for  the  hardened  profes- 
sionals of  the  North  Vietnamese  Conununlst 
army  which  has  been  participating  in  the 
Laotian  civil  war  through  Independent  units 
and  through  units  of  specialists  attached  to 
the  Laotian  Communist  forces. 

There  Is  another  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
why  the  Royal  Laotian  army  units  have  fre- 
quently failed  to  stand  up  against  the  Com- 
munist enemy.  All  the  world  has  confidence 
In  a  winner;  and  in  Asia,  far  more  than  in 


Western  coxmtrles,  h\mum  behavior  la 
mined  by  a  belief  In  an  Irresistible  wave  c( 
the  futvire  or  by  an  equally  tatallstio  Tirns|» 
ance  of  certain  downfall  and  defeat. 

With  their  aggreealon,  their  determinatlaa, 
their  persistence,  their  arrogant  self-cooa. 
dence,  and  the  unstinting  backing  they  ban 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Btt 
China,  the  Lao  Communists  have  sucoes4^ 
In  creating  the  Impression  that  they  are  patt 
of  the  irresistible  wave  of  the  future.  By 
our  own  Inaction  and  by  our  repeated  fallun* 
to  live  up  to  our  assurances,  we  have  fost«r«i 
the  corollary  impression  that  our  side  k 
doomed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  who  can  blaoM 
the  Lao  army  If  its  morale  has  frequently 
been  uncertain?  Even  Americans  serving  m 
instructors  and  advisers  in  Laos  have  bets 
demoralized  by  the  ambivalence  of  Amerteaa 
policy.  For  example,  last  Sxinday  over  oat 
radio  news  program,  an  American  Instruetar 
in  Laos  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"Why  am  I  here  trying  to  teach  thsss 
people  to  fight,  if  It's  already  been  deddst 
that  the  country  Is  to  be  turned  over  to  tlM 
Communists?" 

Parenthetically,  at  this  point,  I  would  lite 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  unfortunsti 
habit  of  designating  Prince  Boun  Oum  satf 
Gen.  Phouml  Nouvasan  as  rlghtwlng  leaden. 
The  manner  in  which  this  description  bss 
been  xised  by  the  press  and,  regretubly.  by 
some  State  Depcutxnent  spokesmen.  aooM- 
how  suggests  that  Prince  Boun  Oum  aa4 
Gen.  Phouml  are  exploiters  or  big  land- 
owners or  political  reactionaries.  ActuaQj, 
Laos  Is  a  very  primitive  country  without 
any  landowning  or  capitalist  class,  and  fron 
a  purely  economic  standpoint,  it  makes  llttis 
sense  to  talk  of  rlghtwlng  or  leftwlng.  I 
believe  it  would  be  far  more  correct  and  (u 
more  meaningful,  and  certainly.  It  would  feed 
far  less  grist  to  the  Conununlst  propaganda 
mill,  if  our  press  could  learn  to  refer  to  tbt 
Conamunlsts  as  "Conununlsts"  and  to  peopi* 
like  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  General  Phouml 
as  Loyalist  or  anti -Communist  leaden 
rather  than  rlghtwlng  leaders. 

I  consider  this  matter  of  nomenclstun 
of  the  greatest  Importance,  because  It  is  with 
insidious  little  words  like  these  that  publk 
opinion  Is  poisoned  against  our  friends  la 
other  countries. 

Against  the  background  of  SEATO's  fallun, 
the  Lao  Government  in  May  of  last  jmt 
agreed  to  negotiations  with  the 
Communists. 

Speaking  in  Manila  a  year  ago,  and  speak- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  my  retun 
from  the  Par  East,  I  said  that  the  Cominii« 
nlsts  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  partial 
conquest  of  Laos,  and  that  they  would  vio- 
late the  cease-fire  at  every  opoprtunity.  For 
the  acciiracy  of  this  prediction,  I  take  no 
particular  credit.  I  believe  that  thU  predic- 
tion could  have  been  made  by  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  Communist  tactics. 

Since  the  cease-fire  was  signed,  the  Con- 
munists  have  occupied  point  after  point, 
until  today  they  hold  more  than  half  at 
Laos.  North  Vietnamese  intervention,  pre- 
viously limited  and  carefully  veiled,  is  no* 
unconcealed  and  massive.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  refwrted  to  be  In  excess  of 
7,000  battle-hardened  soldiers  of  the  NorU 
Vietnamese  armies  fighting  alongside  tb* 
Lao  Conununlst  forces. 

Communist  supplies  are  moving  Into  lM» 
at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate,  by  land  antf 
by  air,  supporting  the  greatly  Incrcsasi 
Communist  military  activities,  both  In  Laos 
and  in  Vletrjam.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  ii 
thanks  prinaarlly  to  their  control  of  this  area 
adjoining  South  Vietnam  that  the  Vietna- 
mese Communists  have  been  able  to  double 
the  size  of  their  guerrilla  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  over  the  past  year. 

And  while  all  this  has  been  going  oo,  «• 
have  continued  to  negotiate  with  undetarrsd 
good  faith,  in  the  hope  that  a  truly  neutiat 


govsmment  can  bs  oonstructad  around  the 
personality  of  Souvann*  Pbounuu 

PrlBoe  Souvanna  Photuna,  we  are  told,  is 
not  a  CoDununlst.  But  I  also  recall  that 
^f%  wars  told  that  Castro  was  not  a  Com- 
munist. For  my  own  part,  I  beliSTe  that 
we  are  building  our  foreign  policy  on  forlorn 
and  imirrMtlNi*  hopes  when  we  assiune  that 
Prince  Souvanna  Phounna,  who  has  visited 
the  Communist  capitals  but  has  refused  an 
Invitation  to  the  United  States,  and  who 
openly  shares  oflBoes  and  living  quarters  with 
bU  half-brother  Prince  Souphanouvong,  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Lao  Communist 
movement,  will  save  Laos  from  communism. 

When  I  was  In  Laos  last  May,  I  was  assured 
categorically  that  we  would  never  consent 
to  giving  the  Conuniinlsts  the  key  positions 
of  ths  Ministry  at  the  Interior  and  Ministry 
of  Defense  in  any  ooalltloo  government.  But 
today.  It  U  reported  that  ouir  repreeentAtives 
have  agreed  to  assign  both  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to 
the  deslgneee  of  the  ao-called  neutralist 
leader.  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  on  the 
specious  theory  that  a  Souvanna  Phouma 
government  U  the  only  thing  that  can  save 
Laos  from  a  complete  takeover  by  the  Com- 
munists. Mot  merely  have  we  acoepted  this 
position,  but  for  several  months  now  we 
hBve  been  pressuring  our  Lao  friends  to  enter 
into  such  a  coalition  government  against 
their  own  better  Judgment. 

Prime  Minister  Prince  Boun  Oum  and  his 
Defense  Minister,  General  Phouml,  have,  to 
their  credit,  resisted  our  pressures.  And,  to 
our  shame,  we  have  now  cut  off  our  monthly 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Laos  in  an 
effort  to  force  them  Into  a  coalition  with  the 
Communists. 

THK  QUxsnoN  or  coaunoN  oovxaNiaatr 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  sxirprised  or 
awed  over  the  fact  that,  after  so  many  sorry 
experiences,  we  have  again  fallen  for  that 
most  shopworn  of  all  the  Communists'  shell 
games;  the  coalition  government. 

The  free  world  first  fell  for  the  coalition 
government  trick  during  World  War  n.  In 
November  1944.  having  abandoned  General 
Mlhailovitch  in  Tugoslavla,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  attempted  the  Impossible  task 
of  preventing  a  Communist  takeover  by  forc- 
ing Prime  Minister  Subasic  Into  a  coalition 
gorernment  with  Marshal  Tito.  Needless  to 
say,  there  were  all  kinds  of  assurances  from 
Marshal  Tito  that  he  did  not  Intend  to  com- 
munize  Yugoslavia,  and  that  there  would  be 
free  elections  at  an  early  date. 

In  February  1945  at  the  Yalta  Conference, 
the  Tlto-Subaslc  formula  was  to  become  the 
model  for  a  whole  series  of  coalition  govern- 
ments in  central  Europe — coalition  govern- 
ments which  invariably  and.  in  my  opinion, 
inevitably  paved  the  way  for  a  complete 
Communist  takeover.  The  central  formula 
of  the  TalU  Declaration  promised  the  lib- 
erated countries  of  Europe,  "governmental 
authorities  broadly  representative  of  all 
democratic  elements  of  the  population." 
This,  of  course,  was  a  euphemism  for  coali- 
tion governments. 

Hardly  had  the  Tlto-Subasic  agreement 
been  signed,  than  Tito  began  to  dishonor  its 
terms.  He  made  it  clear  that  by  free  elec- 
tions he  meant  elections  with  a  single  slate 
of  Commux|j^t-approved  candidates.  The 
few  non-Communist  i>oUtlcal  leaders  In  the 
cabinet  were  removed,  and  placed  In  prison 
or  total  obscurity. 

With  minor  differences  in  timing  and 
technique,  the  coalition  governments  estab- 
lished in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, and  Czechoslovakia  developed  along 
similar  patteriu. 

The  proven  Communist  techniques  for 
subverting  representative  government  via  In- 
terparty  coalitions  hss  been  described  with 
amazing  frankness  by  the  Csechoslovak  Com- 
munut.  Jan  Kosak,  In  a  book  Intended  as  a 
guide  for  fellow  Communists.  In  this  book- 
let. Mr.  Kozak  spoke  of    "the  possibility  of 


fornUng  a  govarnment  of  broad  democratic 
forces  grouped  around  ths  working  class,  re- 
lying on  the  revolutionary  activity  of  the 
masses.  Such  a  government  can  be  set  up 
without  armed  battle  by  peaceful  means. 
Its  «wt»ii««-trtw  would  be  practically  tanta- 
numnt  to  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
cratic revolutionary  power  of  the  people." 
Specific  lessons  were  drawn  from  the  Red 
takeover  in  Czechoslavakla. 

Mr.  Kocak's  formula  calls  for  a  combina- 
tion of  "pressure  from  above"  and  "pressure 
from  below"  to  convert  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment into  a  "socialist"  one.    He  said: 

"Gradually,  as  the  national  and  demo- 
cratic revolution  changed  into  a  socialist 
one.  the  pressure  'from  above'  was  applied 
in  an  ever -Increasing  measure  for  the  direct 
suppression  and  destruction  of  the  counter- 
revolutionary machinations  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. Let  us  recall  the  slgn^al  role  played 
in  the  development  and  extension  of  that 
pressure  by  the  Ministry  of  ths  Interior,  for 
instance,  which  was  led  by  the  Communists, 
and  the  units  of  State  Security  directed  by 
them." 

I  challenge  anyone  to  read  Mr.  Koeak's 
brochure  outlining  the  Communist  theory 
and  practice  of  coalition  governments,  and 
come  away  from  this  reading  still  convinced 
that  Communists  can  enter  Into  coalitions 
in  good  faith. 

I  find  It  all  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand our  present  policy  in  Laos  because 
Ambassador  Harrlman  haa.  himself,  had  a 
very  personal  and  exceedingly  bitter  expe- 
rience with  coalition  governments  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period. 

The  governments  set  up  in  the  central 
European  countries  after  their  "liberation" 
by  the  Red  Army  did  not  correspond  In  any 
way  to  the  democratic  governments  that  had 
been  forecast  by  the  Yalta  Declaration. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Au- 
gust 20,  1945,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
said: 

"The  governments  which  have  been  set 
up  in  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary  do 
not,  in  the  view  of  the  British  Government, 
represent  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  im- 
pression I  got  from  recent  developments  was 
that  one  kind  of  t/^trfllH^<r<'»nl'nn  was  being 
replaced  by  another.  •  •  •  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment being  set  up  does  not  impress  me 
as  being  sufficiently  representative  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  diplomatic  relations." 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  allied  powers  met  in 
Moscow  in  December  1945.  Despite  the 
wholesale  violation  of  the  Yalta  agreement, 
the  Brttlah  and  American  Governments 
Joined  the  Soviet  Government  In  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  coalition  in 
Rumania.  This  coalition  was  to  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  national  parties,  the 
National  Peasant  and  the  National  Liberal 
Party,  and  It  was  to  be  followed  by  free  and 
unfettered  elections.  To  carry  out  this 
agreement,  a  supervisory  commission  con- 
sisting of  Foreign  Minister  Vlshlnsky,  Am- 
bassador Harrlm&n,  and  British  Ambassador 
Sir  Archibald  Clark-Kerr,  was  sent  to  Bucha- 
rest. 

Jules  Manlu,  the  revered  leader  of  the 
Peasant  Party,  and  the  other  democratic 
leaders  warned  the  Western  ambassadors  that 
the  Communists  had  absolutely  no  scruples 
and  that  their  assurance  of  free  elections 
meant  nothing.  But  Sir  Clark-Kerr  and 
Mr.  Harrlman  argued  against  these  misgiv- 
ings and  urged  the  democratic  Rumanian 
leaders  to  enter  into  the  coalition. 

What  happened  subsequently  Is  a  matter 
of  recent  history;  but  our  memories,  unfor- 
tunately, seem  even  too  short  for  this  small 
span.  The  opposition  press  was  completely 
suppressed.  Opposition  parties  were  first 
intimidated,  then  terrorized,  then  lllegallzed. 
^The  opposition  leaders,  Jules  Manlu  of  the 
Peasant  Party,  Bratianu  of  the  National  Lib- 
eral Party,  and  Petrescu  of  ths  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,   were   all    imprisoned;    and   in 


July  1951  It  was  reported  that  Manlu  died 
in  prison,  a  martyr  to  his  country's  freedom. 

Today  in  Laos.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
tragedy  of  Rumania  Is  being  repeated  almost 
step  for  sUp.  Bven  sotne  of  ths  oast  Is  the 
same.  Thus,  we  find  Mr.  Harrlman  urging 
the  Lao  an tl -Communist  leaders,  <»g<»infft 
their  own  l>etter  Judgment,  to  enter  Into  a 
coalition  govenunent  with  the  Communists; 
and  I  take  It  for  granted  that  Mr.  Harrl- 
man  must  be  repeating  eome  of  the  well-in- 
tentioned assurances  that  he  gave  to  the 
democratic  political  leaders  in  Rumania  in 
1946. 

The  assurances  in  Laos,  I  am  afraid,  have 
not  always  been  the  noost  friendly.  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  following  account  by  the  distin- 
guished American  correspondent,  Joseph 
Alsop.  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  for  April  23,  1962: 

"Governor  Harrlman  looked  at  the  Lao 
leaders  one  by  one;  pointed  a  stem  forefinger 
at  each  of  them  in  turn;  and  told  them  that 
he  wished  them  to  know  they  would  be  're- 
sponsible for  the  destruction  of  their  coun- 
try* If  they  refused  to  do  his  bidding.  There 
was  a  brief  silence,  and  General  Phouml 
then  replied:  'You  know,  Governor  Harrl- 
man, we  In  Laos  have  many  years'  experience 
of  colonial  rule.  But  we  were  never  spoken 
to  in  quite  that  fashion  in  the  colonial 
times.'  " 

The  ooalltlon  government  gambit  has  had 
resulU  Just  as  disastrous  in  Asia  as  In  £u- 
ope.  In  fact,  our  cmnmltment  to  a  coalition 
government  in  China  in  the  postwar  period 
was  perhaps  more  responsible  than  any  other 
single  factor  tar  the  loss  of  nxainland  China 
to  the  Communists. 

The  conunltment  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment or  a  "govenunent  of  national  unity" 
was  formalized  in  the  so-called  Marshall  di- 
rective of  December  1945.  This  directive, 
which  was  drafted  by  John  Carter  Vincent, 
the  head  of  the  Par  Eastern  desk  in  the  De- 
partment of  State,  reflected  the  philoeophy 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  which 
for  many  years  had  enjoyed  a  near  monop- 
oly on  Far  Eastern  expertise. 

At  the  time  when  the  Marshall  directive 
was  Issued,  the  Nationalist  forces  occupied 
the  bulk  of  China,  had  overwhelming  mili- 
tary superiority /^kQdN«me  pressing  offensives 
against  the  Communuu  at  a  number  of 
points.  In  a  misguided  effort  to  force  Presi- 
dent Chiang  into  a  coalition  government  with 
the  Communists.  Secretary  of  State  Marshall, 
in  the  summer  of  1946,  placed  an  embargo  on 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Nationalist 
forces.  Repeatedly,  the  Nationalists  were 
told  that  unless  and  until  they  came  to 
terms  with  the  Conununlsts,  they  could  ex- 
pect no  active  asslstjince  from  the  United 
States.  Finally,  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  with 
the  aid  of  the  embargo  and  a  variety  of  other 
pressures,  the  Department  of  State  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  President  Chiang  to  agree 
to  an  armistice,  and  to  cfffiversations  with 
the  Communists  with  a  view  to  forming  a 
coalition  government. 

These  conversations  dragged  on  for  mouths 
and  months,  piinctuated  by  repeated  viola- 
tions of  the  cease-fire  by  the  Conununlsts. 
The  Chinese  Reds,  for  their  part,  maintained 
the  pretense  of  favoring  a  coalition  govern- 
ment until  the  Nationalist  position  had  so 
weakened  that  the  Communists  were  no 
longer  interested  in  compromise. 

Our  folly  in  China  persisted  to  the  bitter 
end.  As  late  as  March  1M8.  the  administra- 
tion reiterated  its  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  the  Marshall  directive. 

Commenting  on  the  similarity  between 
our  Ill-fated  China  policy  and  our  present 
poUcy  in  Laos,  the  New  York  Times  said 
editorially  on  May  12.  1962: 

"The  American  policy  Is  based  on  Washing- 
ton's belief  that  the  Lao  are  uninter- 
ested in  political  or  Ideological  conflicts  and, 
in  contrast  to  the  Vietnamese,  will  not  fight. 
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But  to  back  up  that  policy  and  force  the 
pro-Western  leaders  Into  the  coalition  with 
the  Communists,  even  to  surrender  the  army 
and  police,  which  they  refuse.  American  au- 
thorities have  tended  to  undercut  the  pro- 
Western  Government,  even  to  accuse  It  of 
provocation,  until  this  policy  begins  to  re- 
semble that  which  lost  China." 

In  Justification  of  the  coalition  policy  in 
Laos,  It  has  been  argued  that  not  every  gov- 
ernment which  Included  Communist  min- 
isters has  wound  up  by  succiunblng  to  com- 
munism. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  such 
coalitions  did.  In  fact,  exist  In  Prance,  In 
Italy,  and  In  Finland,  and  one  or  two  other 
countries  In  the  postwar  period. 

This  comparison  completely  skirts  the 
Issue.  Prance  and  Italy  emerged  unscathed 
from  the  postwar  experiments  In  coalition 
because  there  was  no  Communist  military 
presence  In  these  countries,  because  their 
secvirlty  forces  and  the  armed  forces  remained 
under  amtl-Communlst  control,  and  because 
the  democratic  parties  In  these  countries 
disposed  of  very  considerable  resources  in 
men,  money,  and  experience. 

Finland  survived  her  postwar  coalition  be- 
cause the  Finns  are  one  of  the  toughest 
people  in  Europe  and  perhaps  the  most 
sophisticated  about  the  ways  of  their  Soviet 
neighbors. 

But  Laos  Is  not  France  or  Italy:  and  the 
Laotian  people,  in  terms  of  sophistication, 
cannot  be  likened  to  the  French,  Italians, 
or  the  Finns.  Given  the  massive  presence 
of  the  Red  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese 
army  on  its  frontiers,  given  the  existence  in 
Laos  of  substantial  units  of  Red  Chinese  and 
Vietnamese  forces,  given  the  lack  of  national 
unity,  the  lack  of  sophistication,  the  dearth 
of  political  leadership,  not  even  a  miracle 
could  save  Laos  if  it  were  ever  saddled  with 
a  coalition  government  such  as  is  now  pro- 
posed. 

I  cannot  understand  the  persistence  in 
believing,  despite  all  the  available  evidence, 
that  Souvanna  Phouma  Is  truly  a  neutralist, 
that  he  Is  not  under  Communist  domina- 
tion, and  that  he  can  be  trusted  to  designate 
non-Conmiunists  for  the  positions  of  Min- 
ister of  Defense  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
In  an  Interview  with  Ronald  Stead  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  appeared 
in  the  March  21,  1962,  Issue  of  that  paper. 
Prince  Souphanouvong,  the  Laotian  Conunu- 
nlst  leader,  on  the  one  hand  denied  that  his 
half-brother  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma  "Is 
a  prisoner  of  the  Pathet  Lao."  Mr.  Stead 
wrote:  "He  described  this  as  'an  odious 
calumny  against  the  rlghtfiil  Prime  Minister 
of  Laos  (Souvanna  Phouma)  and  a  maneuver 
to  cause  a  split  between  my  half-brother's 
government  and  the  Pathet  Lao.'  " 

On  the  other  hand.  Prince  Souphanouvong 
said  to  Mr.  Stead:  "Nobody  can  destroy  the 
firm  solidarity  forged  in  the  fire  of  battle. 
For  this  reason  American  efforts  to  separate 
us  must  be  In  vain." 

Mr.  Stead,  incidentally,  was  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  only  American  correspondent  to 
point  out  that — "Souvanna  Phouma  now  has 
headquarters  and  Joint  residence  with  his 
half-bother,  Prince  Souphanouvong,  leader 
of  the  pro-Communist  Pathet  Lao  armed 
forces  and  their  political  counterpart,  the 
Neo  Lao  Haksat." 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  it  is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  kind  of  coalition  government 
now  proposed  can  terminate  in  anything  but 
a  Communist  Laos.  True,  there  are  a  few 
instances  of  coalition  governments — France, 
Italy,  and  Finland — which  did  not  terminate 
In  disaster.  But  this  was  only  so  because 
the  democratic  elements  In  these  countries 
succeeded  in  extricating  themselves  from 
the  coalitions  with  the  Conununlsts  at  their 
earliest  opportunity. 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that  there 
has  never  been  an  Instance  of  a  stable, 
neutral  coalition  government,  embracing 
Communists  and  non-Conmiunlsts. 


It  can  be  stated  categorically  that  there 
has  never  been  an  Instance  of  a  coalition 
government  that  has  served  the  Interests  of 
the  free  world. 

It  can  be  stated  categorically  that  there 
has  never  been  a  coalition  government  in 
which  the  Communists  held  the  twin  posi- 
tions of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  which  did  not  c\ilmlnate 
In  a  complete  Communist  take-over. 

It  Is  in  the  light  of  this  historic  experience, 
that  we  must  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  sttaa- 
tlon  In  Laos. 

To  let  Laos  fall  to  communism  while  we 
attempt  to  defend  South  Vietnam  would  be 
like  ^Ing  to  catch  the  flood  waters  in 
buckets,  while  doing  nothing  to  strengthen 
or  maintain  the  river  levees.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  with 
a  number  of  military  men  with  experience  in 
the  area,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who 
does  not  agree  with  this  estimate.  But  ap- 
parently In  this  situation,  as  In  other  situa- 
tions, we  have  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  our  military  men. 

We  have  also  paid  scant  attention  to  Amer- 
ican missionaries  serving  In  the  field.  Why 
we  consiUt  them  so  little,  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  understand,  because  they  are  a  re- 
markably dedicated  and  Intelligent  group  of 
men,  who  have  no  poU^cal  axe  to  grind,  who 
Invariably  speak  the  language  of  the  country, 
who  have  lived  with  the  people,  and  who 
have  traveled  widely,  frequently  on  foot. 
They  are  In  a  far  better  position  than  most 
people  to  know  what  is  going  on  In  a  country 
such  as  Laos  or  the  Congo. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  point  out  that 
oiir  policy  in  China  went  off  the  tracks  when 
our  State  Department  fell  for  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  Chinese  Reds  were  really  agrar- 
ian reformers.  American  missionaries  In 
China  warned  against  this  policy,  but  no  one 
listened  to  them.  By  the  time  we  got  the 
"agrarian  reformer "  sand  out  of  oxir  eyes, 
China  had  gone  Communist. 

Speaking  from  a  mo;e  recent  and  more 
personr  experience,  I  believe  that  many  of 
the  mistakes  we  have  made  in  oxir  Congo 
policy  could  have  been  avoided  If  we  had 
troubled  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  scores 
of  American  missionaries  who  are  today 
serving  there,  and  who  know  the  country 
far  mc»-e  intimately  than  most  foreigners 
there.  But  so  far  as  I  know,  the  many  dedi- 
cated American  missionaries  In  the  Congo 
were  never  asked  for  their  opinion;  and  the 
few  that  offered  their  opinions  were  ignored. 

During  the  past  week,  the  Lao  Conununlst 
forces,  supported  by  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  North  Vietnamese,  have  seized  Nam  Tha 
and  other  towns  in  northern  Laos,  In  a  drive 
that  has  carried  them  all  the  way  to  the 
border  of  Thailand.  At  this  very  moment, 
Conununlst  forces  are  threatening  the  cap- 
ture of  the  royal  capital  of  Luang  Prabang 
and  the  administrative  capital  of  Vientiane. 

There  are  reports  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
massive  and  flagrant  violations  of  the  ar- 
mistice by  the  Communists,  the  administra- 
tion is  now  reconsidering  Its  position  on 
Laos.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  is  so.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  measures  already 
announced  in=  Vietnam  and  In  Thailand  will 
be  followed  by  still  further  measures  al- 
ready specifically  geared  to  the  situation  In 
Laos.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  will  not 
accept  this  new  act  of  aggression  in  Laos 
as  a  fait  accompli  and  force  our  friends  in 
Laos  into  a  coalition  government  against 
this  background. 

I  am  in  wholehearte<K^eement  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from^Washlngton  (Mr. 
Jackson],  who  said  several  qays  ago  that 
he  would  prefer  a  partitioned  Laos  to  a 
united  Laos  governed  by  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. 

We  already  have  two  Koreas,  two  Oer- 
manys.  two  Vietnams.  And  no  one  could 
possibly  be  happy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
another  country  partitioned.  But  we  are  in 
the  unpleasant  position  where  we  are  com- 


pelled to  choose  the  lesser  of  two  en]. 
And,  recognising  this,  there  Is  no  doubt  ta 
my  own  mind  that  partition  would  be  «> 
inflnltely  lees  dangerous  evil  than  a  ooaliu 
tion  government  that  U  bound  to  termlnsts 
with  the  CommunlsU  In  complete  control  el 
the  country. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  revealing  any  mllitarv 
secret  when  I  say  thU  attitude  is  shared  bv 
many  of  our  own  military  men,  by  man* 
of  our  friends  In  southeast  Asia,  and  br 
some  of  our  much-abused  friends  in  Laos. 
The  reason  for  their  preference  is  obvious. 
If  an  anti-Communist  government  can  be 
maintained  in  the  southern  portion  of  Laos, 
including  the  critical  Lao  panhandle  sn<i 
the  Mekong  River  Valley  as  far  west  as  Vien- 
tiane, and  as  far  north  as  Luang  Prabang. 
this  would  protect  Cambodia,  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  struggle  against  the 
Vietnamese  guerrillas,  and  it  would  affoc^ 
a  large  measure  of  protection  to  Thailand. 


LESLIE  N.  SHAW.  ACTINO  POST- 
MASTER  OP  THE  CITY  OP  L08 
ANGELES 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  administering  the 
oath  of  ofBce  to  Leslie  N.  Shaw  as  acting 
postmaster  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Shaw 
has  had  a  successful  career  In  the  busi- 
ness world  and  has  dlstlngtilshed  him- 
self In  civic  afTalrs.  He  Is  highly  quali- 
fied to  meet  the  challenges  of  one  of  the 
largest  post  offices  In  the  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pay* 
ing  tribute  to  Mr.  Shaw,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

Los  Angeles'  Negbo  Posticastek 

Leslie  N.  Shaw.  41.  took  his  oath  of  oOce 
Monday  as  postmaster  of  Los  Angeles.  He  la 
the  first  Negro  to  hold  the  postmastershlp  la 
a  major  VS.  city. 

Shaw,  a  savings  and  loan  banker  and  busi- 
ness executive,  has  obvious  qualifications  (or 
his  new  Job.  But  his  appointment  Is  also 
a  measure  of  steady  progress  Negroes  have 
made  in  the  last  26  years  under  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  regimes. 

Despite  the  slow-paced  advance  in  tb« 
Deep  South,  racial  Intolerance  Is  being 
erased  with  the  approval  and  support  of  men 
of  good  will. 

The  civic  luncheon  honoring  Shaw  was  s 
deserved  tribute  to  a  man  of  demonstrated 
merit  and  ability. 


CALIFORNIA  TO  COMMEMORATE 
RESTORATION  OP  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT  IN  MEXICO 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  by  a  con- 
current resolution  of  each  house  of  the 
State  legislative  body,  adopted  without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  effective  March  6. 
1963,  the  Legislature  of  California  has 
instructed  the  California  Civil  War  Cen- 
tennial Commission  to  conunemorate  the 
restoration  of  constitutional  government 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  consequent 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial 
forces  of  Napoleon  m  and  the  over- 
throw of  Archduke  Maximilian. 

The  California  commission  was  created 
by  legislative  resolution  in  January  1961. 
and  is  composed  of  29  uncompensated 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The    chairman    is    William    Lawrence 
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Shaw,  of  Sacramento,  who  is  also  a  dep- 
uty attorney  general  of  Callfoml*. 
The  resolution  reada  as  follows: 
AasnaLT  CowctraBBrr  RaaoLtmoiv  sa 
B«w>luUon  ReUtlve  to  the  ClvU  War 
Centennial  Oomznlsslon 

Whereas  In  April  1883,  Emperor  Napoleon 
m  undertook  the  conquest  and  exploitation 
of  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico  then  headed  by 
President  Benito  Ju&rez;   and 

Whereas  President  JuAres  was  the  symbol 
of  constitutional  government  in  Mexico  and 
of  the  election  of  a  president  and  other 
officials  responsible  to  the  people;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  gallant  resistance  of 
the  Mexican  armed  forces,  the  nation  was 
overrun  by  the  minions  of  Napoleon  III  and 
in  June  1883  Mexico  City  was  occupied;  and 

Whereas  through  the  Intrigues  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  the  Archduke  Maximilian  was  de- 
clared Emperor  In  April  1884.  contrary  to 
the  wlU  and  wishes  of  the  Mexican  people; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  distracted  by  a  great 
Civil  War  raging  from  April  1881  until  April 
1885.  and  was  thus  unable  to  prevent  and 
forestall  the  Invasion  of  Mexico  by  Napoleon 
m  although  the  United  States  of  America 
constantly  refused  to  accede  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  foreign  might, 
and  vigorously  protested  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  by  President  Andrew  John- 
son against  the  Imposition  of  tyranny  upon 
the  Mexican  nation;  and 

Whereas  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
the  American  Civil  War  in  April  1880,  the 
United  States  of  America  demanded  the  re- 
moval by  Napoleon  in  of  his  invading  forces 
In  Mexico  and  the  termination  of  the  pur- 
porting rule  of  MaxlmUlan;  and 

Whereas  the  Influence  at  the  United  States 
of  America  was  a  far-reaching  weight  to  in- 
duce Napoleon  m  to  withdraw  from  Mexico 
beginning  in  1888  and  concluding  in  1887, 
and  thereafter  Maximilian  was  deposed  and 
overthrown  and  constitutional  government 
was  restored  In  the  Republic  of  Mexico  under 
triumphant  President  JuAres;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  Califcmla  is  currently  engaged  in 
the  conunemoratlon  In  Oallfomia  of  the 
great  American  ClvU  War,  1881-86,  which  as 
an  event  in  history  Is  linked  closely  in  part 
to  the  invasion  and  the  attempted  conquest 
of  Mexico.  1881-87;  and 

Whereas  sentiment  In  California  In  the 
years  1881-87  was  overwhelnUngly  In  favor 
and  support  of  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
^Mexico  and  adverse  to  Napoleon  m  and  to 
Maximilian  and  among  others  U.8.  Senator 
James  A.  McDougaU  of  OaUfomla,  1881-87. 
repeatedly  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
challenged  and  condemned  the  incursions  of 
Napoleon  III  into  Mezloo:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California  {the  Senate  thereof  concurring). 
That  the  ClvU  War  Centennial  Commission 
of  CallfomU  is  directed  and  authorised  to 
obeerve  and  conunemorate  by  aU  proper 
means  the  restoration  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment In  the  RepubUe  of  Mexico  conse- 
quent upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial 
forces  of  Napoleon  m  and  the  overthrow  of 
Uaxlmilian;  and  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  stilt- 
ably  prepared  copies  of  this  resoluUon  to  the 
Honorable  Edmund  O.  Brown,  Oovemor  of 
the  Bute  of  CallfomU.  and  to  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  ClvU  War  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  California. 


of  England  made  a  princely  grant  of  land 
In  the  New  World  to  eight  of  his  friends 
who  had  helped  him  win  back  the  throne 
his  father  had  lost,  along  with  his  head, 
to  Cromwell  and  the  Puritans. 

These  eight  men  became  known  as  the 
Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  the 
grant  Included  the  territory  between 
Virginia  and  Florida  westward  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  "South  Seas"  or  Pacific 
Ocean. 

This  year  in  North  Carolina  we  are 
celebrating  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Carolina  Charter,  after 
several  years  of  Intensive  preparation 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission, 
established  by  our  general  assembly,  and 
the  Federal  Tercentenary  Commission, 
established  by  act  of  Congress  last  year. 

The  anniversary  year  (K}ened  on  March 
24  with  numerous  local  observances  In 
cities  and  towns  throughout  North  Caro- 
lina. On  April  6,  at  historic  Edenton, 
Postmaster  General  J.  Edward  Day  pre- 
sided over  ceremonies  marking  the  is- 
suance of  the  Carolina  Charter  Ter- 
centenary Commemorative  stamp  which 
went  on  sale  for  the  first  time  that  day. 
Ehirtng  the  remainder  of  this  year  com- 
memorative programs  will  be  held  by 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  religious 
and  civic  organizations,  and  other  groups 
in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  charter  is 
Itself  on  display  In  the  Hall  of  History 
in  Raleigh.  It  was  acquired  for  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  1949  by  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  purchased  It  from 
a  British  bookseller. 

The  original  document  is  on  four  pages 
of  parchment  and.  of  course,  contains 
aome  obsolete  words,  spellings,  and 
usages  of  the  times.  The  Carolina 
Charter  Tercentenary  Commission  ar- 
ranged for  the  preparation  of  a  tran- 
scription In  modem  English  from  the 
original  charter  which  faithfully  follows 
Its  text  and  meaning.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  transcrip- 
tion be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Cra: 


THE   SOOTH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
CAROLINA  CHARTER 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    Mr. 
Preaident,  on  March  24,  1663.  Charles  U 


TO   THx   LOKDs   PaopmnToas  or 

CAaOLJNA 

Masch  24, 1683. 

(EorrOB's  NOTX.— In  the  following  tran- 
scription, care  has  been  taken  to  foUow 
faithfully  the  text  of  the  charter,  but  certain 
features  have  been  modernized.  Some  obso- 
lete words  have  been  replaced  by  their  mod- 
em equivalents.  Spelling  also  has  been 
modernized  and  made  uniform  except  for 
proper  names,  for  which  the  original  spell- 
ings, including  variations,  have  been  re- 
tained. The  capitalization  In  the  document 
has  been  kept,  but  a  few  capitals  have  t>een 
added.  Punctuation  and  indentation  have 
been  supplied  by  the  editor.  In  the  original 
doc\iment,  each  time  reference  Is  made  to  the 
Lords  Proprietors  all  their  names  and  titles 
are  set  forth.  This  occurs  36  times  in  the 
Charter.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  in  tb.U 
transcription  the  names  of  all  proprietors  are 
mentioned  only  once.  Thereafter  only  the 
name  of  Edward.  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Is  shown, 
the  other  proprietors'  names  being  replaced 
by  elllpees.  Transcribed  from  the  original 
charter,  yhlch  Is  on  display  in  the  haU  of 
history.  Raleigh.  N.C.) 

Charles  the  Second,  by  the  grace  of  Ood. 
King  of  England.  Scotland.  Prance,  and  Ire- 


land, defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.  to  all  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting: 

Whereas,  our  right  tnisty  and  right  well- 
beloved  Cousins  and  OounaeUors:  Edward. 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  our  High  Chancellor  of 
England;  and  OeOrge.  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
Master  of  our  Horse  and  Captain  Oeneral  of 
all  our  Forces;  Our  right  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved William.  Lord  Craven;  John.  Lord 
Berkley;  Our  right  tnisty  and  weU-beloved 
Counsellor,  Anthony,  Lord  Ashley,  Chan- 
cellor of  our  Exchequer;  Sir  Oeorge  Carterett, 
Knight  and  Baronet.  Vice  Chamberlain  of 
our  Household;  And  our  trtisty  and  weU- 
beloved  Sir  WUllam  Berkley,  Knight;  and 
Sir  John  Colleton,  Knight  anid  Baronet,  be- 
ing excited  with  a  laudable  and  pious  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith 
and  the  Ailargement  of  our  Empire  and  Do- 
minions, have  hiunbly  besought  leave  of  us. 
by  their  indvistry  and  Charge,  to  Traiuport 
and  make  an  ample  Colony  of  our  Subjects, 
Natives  of  our  Kingdom  of  England  and 
elsewhere  within  ooir  Dominions,  unto  a  cer- 
tain Country,  hereafter  described,  in  the 
parts  of  America  not  yet  ctUtlvated  or 
planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some  bar- 
barous People  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
AlnUghty  Ood; 

And  whereas,  the  said  Edward.  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  •  •  •  have  humbly  besought  us 
to  give,  grant,  and  Confirm  unto  them,  and 
their  heirs,  the  said  Country,  with  Privileges 
and  Jurisdictions  requisite  for  the  good  Oov- 
ernment  and  safety  thereof : 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  We.  favo;iring  the 
pious  and  noble  pxurpoee  of  the  said  Edward, 
Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  *  *  Of  oxir  especial 
grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion, 
have  given,  granted,  and  Confirmed,  and,  by 
this  our  present  Charter,  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  Successors,  do  give,  grant,  and  Confirm, 
unto  the  said  Edward.  Earl  of  Clarendon; 
*  *  *  their  heirs  and  Assigns: 

REBrrOIT  AND  PBIVXX.B0X8  OaAMTSD 

All  that  Territory  or  Tract  of  ground,  situ- 
ate, Ijrlng,  and  being  within  our  Dominions 
In  America,  extending  from  the  North  end  of 
the  laland  called  Luck  Island,  which  lies  In 
the  Southern  Virginia  Seas  and  within  six 
and  Thirty  Degrees  of  the  Northern  Latitude, 
and  to  the  West  as  far  as  the  South  Seas; 
and  so  Southerly  as  far  as  the  River  Saint 
Mathlas,  which  borders  upon  the  Coast  of 
Florida,  and  within  one  and  Thirty  Degrees 
of  Northern  Latitude;  and  West  in  a  direct 
Line  as  far  as  the  South  Seas  aforesaid;  To- 
gether with  all  and  slngvilar  Ports.  Harbours, 
Bays,  Rivers.  Isles,  and  Islets,  belonging  unto 
the  Country  aforesaid;  And  also,  all  the  BoU, 
Lands,  Fields,  Woods,  Mountains,  Farms, 
Lakes,  Rivers.  Bays,  and  Islets  situate  or  be- 
ing within  the  Bounds  or  Limits  aforesaid: 
with  the  Fishing  of  all  sorts  of  FUh.  Whales, 
Sturgeons,  and  all  other  Royal  Fishes  In  the 
Sea,  Bays,  Islets,  and  Rivers  within  the 
premises,  and  the  Fish  therein  taken; 

And  moreover,  all  Veins,  Mines,  and  Quar- 
ries, as  well  discovered  as  not  discovered,  of 
Gold.  Sliver,  Oems,  and  precious  Stones,  and 
all  other,  whatsoever  be  It,  of  Stones,  Metals, 
or  any  other  thing  whatsoever  found  or  to 
be  found  within  the  Country,  Isles,  and 
Limits  aforesaid: 

And  furthermore,  the  Patronage  and  Ad- 
vowBons  of  all  the  Churches  and  Chapels 
which,  as  Christian  Religion  shall  increase 
within  the  Country.  Isles.  Islets,  and  Limits 
aforesaid,  shall  happen  hereafter  to  be  erect- 
ed; Together  with  licence  and  power  to  Build 
and  found  Churches,  Chapels,  and  Oratories 
In  convenient  and  fit  places  within  the  said 
Bounds  and  Limits,  and  to  cause  them  to  be 
Dedicated  and  Consecrated  according  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  our  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land; Together  with  all  and  singular  the  like 
and  as  ample  Rights.  Jurisdictions,  Privi- 
leges. Prerogatives,  Royalties,  Liberties,  Im- 
munities, and  Franchises  of  wliat  kind  soever 
within  the  Country,  Isles.  Islets,  and  Limits 
aforesaid; 
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To  h«Te,  lue.  ezerclBe.  and  enjoy,  and  In 
aa  ample  manner  as  any  BUbop  of  Durtaam, 
In  our  Kingdom  of  England,  ever  bcretofore 
have  lield.  uae.  or  enjoyvd,  or  of  right  ought 
or  could  have.  itae.  or  enjoy. 

And  them,  the  said  Bdward.  Earl  of  Claren- 
don; •  •  •  their  helra  and  aaalgna,  we  do.  by 
these  presents,  for  lis.  our  heirs  and  Succes- 
sors, make.  Create,  and  Constitute  the  true 
and  absolute  Lords  and  Proprietaries  of  the 
Coxintry  aforesaid,  and  of  all  other  the 
premises; 

Saving  always,  the  Faith.  Allegiance,  and 
Sovereign  Dominion  due  to  us.  our  heirs 
and  Successocs,  for  the  same;  and  Saving 
also,  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  all  and 
every  our  SubJecU  of  the  English  Nation 
which  are  now  Planted  within  the  Limits 
and  bounds  aforesaid,  if  any  be: 

To  have.  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  the  said 
Country.  Isles.  Islets,  and  all  and  singular 
other  the  premises;  to  them,  the  said  Ed- 
ward. Earl  of  Clarendon;  *  *  *  their  heirs  and 
Assigns,  forever; 

To  be  held  of  us.  our  heirs  and  Sviccessors. 
as  of  Manor  of  Bast  Greenwich,  in  our  Coim- 
ty  of  Kent,  in  Free  and  Common  Soccage. 
and  not  in  Caplte  nor  by  knight's  Service; 

Yielding  and  paying  yearly,  to  vis.  our 
heirs  and  Siiccessors.  for  the  same,  the  yearly 
Rent  at  Twenty  Marks  of  Lawful  money  of 
England,  at  the  Feast  of  AU  Saints,  yearly, 
forever.  The  First  payment  thereof  to  begin 
and  be  made  on  the  Feast  of  All  Saints 
which  ahall  be  in  the  year  of  Oiu-  Lord  One 
thousand  six  hundred  Sixty  and  five;  AND 
also,  the  fourth  part  of  all  Gold  and  Silver 
Ore  which,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  ahall. 
from  time  to  time,  happen  to  be  found. 

And  that  the  Coxintry  thiu  by  us  granted 
and  described  may  be  dignified  with  as  large 
Titles  and  Privileges  as  any  other  parts  of 
our  Dominions  and  Territories  in  that 
Region : 

PBOVntCS  If  AMKO  CAXOLnr  A 

Know  ye.  that  We.  of  our  further  grace, 
certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  have 
thought  fit  to  Breet  the  same  Tl-act  ot 
Onnind.  Country,  and  Island  into  a  Province, 
and,  out  of  the  fullness  ot  our  Royal  power 
and  Prerogative,  we  do.  for  us,  our  heirs 
and  Suceeseors.  a«ct.  Incorporate,  and  Or- 
dain the  same  into  a  Province,  and  do  call 
it  the  Province  of  Carolina,  and  so  from 
henceforth  will  have  it  called. 

And  forasmuch  as  we  have  hereby  made 
and  Ordained  the  aforesaid  Bdward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heirs  and  Assigns, 
the  true  Lords  and  Proprietors  of  all  the 
Province  aforeeaid: 

psovisioNs  worn,  XNacroro  laws 
Know  ye,  therefore,  moreover,  that  We. 
reposing  especial  Trust  and  Confidence  in 
their  fidell^.  Wisdom.  Justice,  and  provi- 
dent eireuBispectlon,  for  us.  our  heirs  and 
Successors.  Do  Grant  full  and  absolute  power. 
by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  them,  the 
said  Edward.  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  and 
their  heirs,  for  the  good  and  happy  Govern- 
ment of  the  said  Province: 

To  ordain,  make.  Enact,  and  imder  their 
Seals  to  publish  any  Lam  whatsoever,  either 
appertaining  to  the  public  State  of  the  said 
Province  or  the  private  utility  of  particular 
Persons,  according  to  their  best  discretion 
of.  and  with  the  advice,  assent,  and  approba- 
tion of  the  Freemen  of  the  said  Province, 
or  of  tha  greater  part  ot  them,  or  of  their 
Delegates  or  Deputies;  whom,  for  enacting 
of  the  said  Laws,  when  and  as  often  as  need 
ahall  require.  WE  WILL  that  the  said  Edward. 
Earl  of  Clarendon:  •  •  •  and  their  heirs, 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  assemble,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  best; 
FKOvisoM  Foa  mtrromai*a  laws 
And  the  same  Laws  duly  to  execute  upon 
nil  p>eople  within  the  said  Province  and  Lim- 
its thereof  for  the  time  being,  or  which  shall 
be  Constituted  under  the  power  and  Oovem- 
ment  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  either  Sail- 


ing towards  the  said  Provlnee  of  Carolina 
or  returning  from  tikeaoe  towards  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  of  our  or  foralcn  Domin- 
ions: by  Impoattton  «C  psMaltAss.  Imprlsati- 
ment.  <»'  any  other  punishment.  TEA,  tt  It 
shall  be  needful  and  the  quality  of  the 
Offence  require  it.  by  taking  away  member 
and  life,  either  by  them,  the  said  Edward. 
Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  and  their  hetrs, 
or  by  them  or  their  Deputies,  Lieutenants. 
Judgiss,  Justices.  Magistrates.  Officers,  and 
Ministers,  to  be  Ordained  or  appointed  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  and  true  intention  of 
these  presents; 

And  likewise,  to  appoint  and  establish  any 
Judges  or  Justices,  Magistrates  or  Officers 
whatsoever  within  the  said  Province,  at  Sea 
or  land.  In  such  manner  and  form  as  unto 
the  said  Edward.  Earl  at  Clartndon;  •  •  • 
or  their  heirs,  shall  sssm  most  convenient; 

Also,  to  remit,  release.  Pardon,  and  abollah. 
whether  before  Judgment  or  after,  all  Crimes 
and  Offences  whatsoever  against  the  said 
Laws;  and  to  do  all  and  every  other  thing 
and  things  which  unto  the  Complete  estab- 
lishment of  Justice,  unto  Courts,  Sessions. 
and  forms  of  Judicature,  and  manners  of 
IHXxseeding  therein,  do  belong,  although  in 
these  presents  expreaa  mention  be  not  made 
thereof; 

And  by  Judges,  by  him  or  them  delegated, 
to  award  Process,  hold  Pleas,  and  determine. 
In  all  the  said  CourU  and  Places  of  Judica- 
ture, an  Actions.  Suits,  and  Causes  whatso- 
ever, as  well  Criminal  as  Civil,  real,  mixt, 
personal,  or  of  any  other  kind  or  nature 
whatsoever; 

Which  laws,  so  as  aforesaid,  to  be  published 
otir  pleasure  is,  and  We  do  enjoin,  require, 
and  Command  shall  be  abaolute.  firm,  and 
available  in  law;  And  that  all  the  liege  People 
of  us,  our  hetrs  and  Successors,  within  tha 
said  Province  of  Carolina,  do  observe  and 
keep  the  same  Inviolably  in  those  parts,  so 
far  as  they  concern  them,  tmder  the  pains 
and  penalties  therein  expressed  or  to  be 
expressed; 

Provided.  Nevertheless,  that  the  said  laws 
be  consonant  to  reason  and,  as  near  as  may 
be  conveniently,  agreeable  to  the  laws  and 
Customs  of  this  our  Kingdom  of  England. 

LAWS    nt    EMXBOKKCIBS 

And  because  such  assemblies  of  Freeholders 
cannot  be  or  suddenly  called  as  there  may 
be  occasion  to  require  the  same : 

We  do,  therefore,  by  these  presents,  give 
and  Grant  unto  the  said  Earl  of  Claren- 
don; •  •  •  their  heirs  and  Assigns,  by  them- 
selves or  their  Magistrates  in  that  behalf 
lawfully  authorized,  full  power  and  author- 
ity, from  time  to  time,  to  make  and  Ordain 
fit  and  wholesome  Orders  and  Ordinances 
within  the  Province  aforesaid,  to  be  kept  and 
observed,  as  well  for  the  keeping  of  the 
Peace  as  for  the  better  Government  of  the 
People  there  abiding;  and  to  publish  the 
saoM  to  all  to  whom  it  may  concern; 

Which  Ordinances  We  do,  by  these  pres- 
ents, stralghtly  Charge  and  Command  to  be 
inviolably  observed  within  the  said  Province, 
under  the  penalties  therein  expressed;  So  as 
sueh  Ordinances  be  reasonable,  and  not  re- 
pugnant or  contrary,  but  as  near  as  may 
be  agreeable,  to  the  laws  and  Statutes  of  this 
our  Kingdom  of  England;  And  so  as  the 
same  Ordinances  do  not  extend  to  the  bind- 
ing, charging,  or  taking  away  of  the  right  or 
interest  of  any  Person  or  Persons  In  their 
freehold,  goods,  or  Chattels  whatsoever. 

And  to  the  end  the  said  Province  may  be 
the  more  hJ4>plly  Increased  by  the  multitude 
ot  People  resorting  thither,  and  may  likewise 
b«  the  more  strongly  defended  from  the  In- 
cursions of  Savages  and  other  Enemies. 
Pirates,  and  robbers: 

Therefore,  We,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  Suc- 
cessors. Do  give  and  Grant,  by  these  pres- 
ents. Power,  licence,  and  liberty  unto  all  the 
liege  people  of  tis.  our  heirs  and  Successors, 
In   our   Kingdom    of    England   or   elsewhere 


within   any   other   our   Domlatons,    ,^^ 

Colonies,  or  Plantatlooa.  Bteeptlng«k2 
who  shall  be  aspecli^  tortildden,  to  trwi. 
port  fhemsslvss  and  FamUlas  unto  thsaaM 
Province,  with  convenient  Shipping  an<l  flu 
ting  Provisions,  and  there  to  setUe  th«al 
selves.  dweU.  and  inhabit;  any  law.  Act  Stat, 
ute,  Ordinanoe,  or  other  thing  to  th» 
contrary  In  any  wlss  notwithstanding. 

KICRTS    or    KNCLXsmCKM    CRANTIS    TO    BTRLai 

And  we  will  also,  and,  of  our  mors  mot. 
dal  grace,  for  lu.  our  heirs  and  Successon 
do  stralghtly  snjoln.  Ordain,  ConsUtute,  au 
Command,  that  the  said  Province  of  CaroU^ 
shall  be  of  our  Allegiance;  And  that  all  aad 
singular  the  Subjects  and  liege  people  « 
us,  our  heirs  and  Successors,  transported  <g 
to  be  transported  into  the  said  Province,  and 
the  Children  of  them  and  of  such  as  ■k^q 
descend  from  them  there,  bom  or  heieaft* 
to  be  bom,  be  and  ahall  be  Denizens  aii4 
lieges  of  us.  our  heirs  and  Successors,  of  thk 
our  Kingdom  of  England;  and  be  In  all  thii^ 
held,  treated,  and  reputed  as  the  liege,  fatth> 
ful  people  of  us.  our  heirs  and  Succmsgq^ 
bom  within  this  our  said  Kingdom  or  any 
other  of  our  Dominions:  and  may  inherit  « 
otherwise  Purchase  and  receive,  take,  hsTs, 
hold.  buy.  and  pnssess  any  lands,  Tta*. 
ments.  or  hereditaments  within  the  asms 
Places,  and  them  may  Occupy  and  enjoy, 
give,  sell,  alien,  and  bequeath:  as  likswlMi 
all  Ubertlss,  Franchises,  and  Privileges  at 
this  our  Kingdom  of  England,  and  of  other 
our  Dominions  aforesaid,  may  freely  and 
quietly  have,  possess,  and  enjoy  as  our  U^ 
people  born  within  the  same,  without  the  let. 
molestation,  vexation,  trouble,  or  grlsvaoos 
of  lis,  our  heirs  and  Suoceasors;  any  Statute. 
Act.  Ordinance,  or  Provision  to  the  contzary 
notwithstanding. 

And  fiuthermore.  that  our  Subjects,  ct 
this  our  said  Kingdom  of  England  and  other 
our  Dominions,  may  be  the  rather  en> 
couraged  to  undertake  this  bp^ltlon  with 
ready  and  cheerful  minds: 

OOHVOCT  OF  TmAOB 

Know  ye,  that  We,  of  our  especial  graes, 
certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  do  glie 
and  grant,  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  ss 
weU  to  the  said  Alward,  Earl  of  Clarendea; 
*  *  *  and  tlMlr  heirs,  as  unto  all  others  «• 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  repair  unto  the 
said  Province  with  a  purpose  to  inhabit  there 
or  to  trade  with  the  Natives  of  the  said 
Province,  full  liberty  and  License  to  lade  and 
freight  in  any  Ports  whatsoever  of  us,  our 
heirs  and  Successors; 

And  into  ths  said  Province  of  Carolina,  bf 
them,  their  Servants  and  Assigns,  to  Ttaas* 
port  all  and  singular  their  goods.  Warea.  satf 
Merchsndl— ;  m  likewise,  all  sorts  of  gnia 
wtaataoever.  and  any  other  things  whatsoew 
necessary  for  ths  food  and  Clothing,  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  and  Statutes  of  oiir  King* 
doms  and  Dominions:  to  be  Carried  oat  cf 
the  same  without  any  1st  or  molestation  of 
us.  our  heirs  and  Successors,  or  of  any  oUmt 
our  Officers  and  Ministers  whatsoever;  Sat- 
ing also,  to  us.  our  heirs  and  Sxicoessors.  ths 
Customs  and  other  duties  and  payments  das 
for  ths  said  Wares  and  Merchandises,  ae- 
cordlng  to  the  several  rates  of  the  Places  tnm 
whence  the  same  shall  be  transported. 

We  will  also,  and.  by  theee  presents,  for  n, 
our  heirs  and  Suoceeors.  do  give  and  Grant 
Licence,  by  this  our  Charter,  unto  the  said 
Edward.  EaH  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heUs 
and  Aaalgns.  and  to  all  the  Inhabitants  and 
Dwellers  In  the  Province  aforesaid,  both 
present  and  to  come,  full  power  and  absi^ 
lute  atthocMy  to  Import  or  unlade,  by  thsoi- 
selves  or  their  Servants,  Factors,  or  AssigM^ 
all  Merchandises  and  goods  whatsoever  that 
shall  arise  of  the  fruits  and  Commodities  of 
the  said  Province,  either  by  land  or  Sea,  into 
any  the  Ports  of  us,  our  heirs  and  Successors, 
in  our  Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
Ireland.  Or  otherwise  to  dispose  of  the  said 
goods   in   the  said   Ports:    and.   If  need  Mk 
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irlthln  one  year  next  after  the  unlading,  to 
Ude  the  said  Merchandises  and  goods  apdn 
Into  the  same  or  other  Ships,  and  to  Export 
the  same  into  any  other  Oountrlee,  either 
of  our  Dominions  or  foreign,  being  in  Amity 
with  us.  our  heirs  and  Succeesors;  So  as  they 
pay  such  C\istoms,  Subsidies,  and  other  duties 
for  the  same,  to  us,  our  heirs  and  Successors, 
as  the  rest  of  our  Subjects  of  this  our  King- 
dom for  the  time  being  shall  be  bound  to 
pay.  beyond  which  We  will  not  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  said  Province  of  Carolina 
ahall  be  any  way  Charged. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  and  our  Will  and 
pleasure  is.  and  We  have  further,  for  the 
Considerations  aforesaid,  of  our  more  espe- 
cial grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  na- 
tion, given  and  Granted,  and,  by  these  pres- 
ents, for  us,  our  heirs  and  Successors.  Do 
give  and  grant,  unto  the  said  Edward.  Earl 
of  Clarlndon;  •  •  •  their  heirs  and  Assigns, 
full  and  free  license,  liberty,  and  authority, 
at  any  time  or  times  from  and  after  the 
Feast  of  Saint  Mlchaell  The  Archangel  which 
shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ  One 
thousand  six  hundred  Sixty  and  Seven,  as 
well  to  Import  and  bring  Into  any  of  our 
Dominions  from  the  said  Providence  of  Caro- 
lina, or  any  part  thereof,  the  several  goods 
and  Commodities  hereinafter  mentioned: 
That  Is  to  say.  Silks.  Wines.  Currants.  Raisins, 
Capers.  Wax.  Almonds.  Oil,  and  Olives;  with- 
out paying  or  Answering  to  us.  our  heirs  or 
Successors,  any  Ciistom,  Impost,  or  other 
duty  for  or  in  respect  thereof,  for  and  dur- 
ing the  term  and  space  of  Seven  years,  to 
commence  and  be  accounted  from  and  after 
the  First  Imi>ortatlon  of  four  Tons  of  any 
the  said  goods  In  any  one  Bottom,  Ship,  or 
Vessel  from  the  said  Province  into  any  of 
our  Dominions;  as  also,  to  export  and  carry 
out  of  any  of  our  Dominions  into  the  said 
Province  of  Carolina,  Custom  free,  all  sorts 
of  Tools  which  shall  be  useful  or  necessary 
for  the  Planters  there  In  the  accommodation 
and  Improvement  of  the  premises:  any  thing 
before  in  these  presents  contained,  or  any 
Law,  Act,  Statute,  Prohibition,  or  other  mat- 
ter or  thing  heretofore  had,  made,  Enacted, 
or  provided  or  hereafter  to  be  had,  made 
Enacted,  or  Provided,  to  the  contrary  In  any 
wise  notwithstanding. 

CSTABLtSHMXNT    OF    POSn    Uf    CABOLXNA 

And  furthermore,  of  our  more  ample  and 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere 
motton,  WE  DO,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  Suc- 
osssors.  Grant  unto  the  aald  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heirs  and  Assigns, 
full  and  absolute  power  and  auth«-lty  to 
Make,  Erect,  and  Constitute  within  the  said 
Province  ot  Carolina,  and  the  Isles  and 
Islets  aforesaid,  such  and  so  many  Seaports, 
harbours.  Creeks,  and  other  Places  for  dis- 
charge and  unlading  of  goods  and  Merchan- 
dlBss  out  of  Ships,  BoaU,  and  other  Vessels, 
and  for  lading  of  them.  In  such  and  so  many 
Places,  and  with  JurlsdicUons,  PrivUeges, 
Jurisdictions,'  and  Ftanchlaes  unto  the  said 
Ports  belonging,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
expedient: 

And  that  all  and  singular  the  Ships.  BoaU, 
and  other  Vessels,  which  shall  come  for 
Merchandise  and  Trade  into  the  said  Prov- 
ince, or  shall  depart  out  of  the  same,  shall 
t>e  laden  and  unladen  at  such  Ports  only  as 
shall  be  erected  and  Constituted  by  the  said 
Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heirs 
and  Assigns,  and  not  elsewhere;  any  uae, 
Custom,  or  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  any 
wise  notwithstanding. 

And  we  do.  furthermore.  Will,  appoint,  and 
Ordain,  and.  by  these  presents,  for  us.  our 
helra  and  Successors,  do  Grant  unto  the  said 
Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their 
,  heirs  and  Assigns,  That  they,  the  aald 
Edward.  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their 
helra  and  Assigns,  may  from  time  to  time, 
forever,  have  and  enjoy  the  Customs  and 

■  Repetition  in  the  manuscript. 


Subsidies,  in  the  Ports,  Harboxirs,  Creeks,  and 
other  Places  within  the  Province  aforesaid, 
payable  for  goods,  Merchandises,  and  Wares 
there  laded  or  to  be  laded  or  unladed;  the 
said  Customs  to  be  reasonably  Assessed  upon 
any  occasion  by  themselves,  and  by  and  with 
the  Consent  of  the  free  people  there,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  as  aforesaid:  to  whom 
We  give  power,  by  these  presents,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  Successors,  upon  Just  Cause  and 
in  a  due  proportion,  to  Assess  and  Impose 
the  same. 

AOTRoarrv  roa  suBcaANiTNO  unm 
And  further,  of  our  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge,  and  mere  motion.  We  have  given. 
Granted,  and  Confirmed,  and,  by  these  pres- 
ents, for  us,  our  heirs  and  Successors,  do 
give.  Grant,  ana  Confirm,  unto  the  said 
Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their 
heirs  and  Assigns,  full  and  absolute  licence, 
power,  and  authority  that  the  said  Edward, 
Earl  ot  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heirs  and 
Assigns,  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  forever, 
at  his  and  their  will  and  pleasiuv,  may  As- 
sign, Allen,  Grant.  Demise,  or  enfeoff  the 
premises,  or  any  p€U"t  or  parcels  thereof,  to 
him  or  them  that  shall  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase the  same,  and  to  such  Person  or  Per- 
sons as  they  shall  think  fit; 

TO  have  and  to  hold  to  them  the  said 
Person  or  Persons,  their  heirs  and  Assigns,  in 
Fee  simple  or  Fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life  or 
lives  or  years;  to  be  held  of  them,  the  said 
Bdward,  Earl  of  Clarendon:  •  •  •  their 
heirs  and  Assigns,  by  such  Rents,  Services, 
and  Customs  as  shall  seem  meet  to  the  aald 
Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their 
heirs  and  Assigns,  and  not  Immediately  of  us, 
our  heirs  and  Successors. 

And  to  the  same  Person  or  Persons,  and  to 
all  and  every  of  them.  We  do  give  and  Grant, 
by  these  presents,  for  us,  our  heirs  and  Suc- 
cessors, License,  authority,  and  power  That 
such  Person  or  Persons  may  have  or  take 
the  premises,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  of  the 
said  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their 
heirs  and  Assigns;  and  the  same  to  hold  to 
themselves,  their  heirs  or  Assigns,  in  what 
estate  of  Inheritance  soever,  in  Fee  simple  or 
Fee  tall  or  otherwise,  as  to  them  and  the 
said  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heirs 
and  Assigns,  shall  seem  expedient;  The 
Statute  made  in  the  Parliament  of  Edward, 
Son  of  King  Henry,  heretofore  King  of  Eng- 
land, our  Predecessor,  commonly  called  the 
Statute  of  Quia  Emptores  Terrarum,  or  any 
other  Statute,  Act,  Ordinance,  use.  Law,  Cvu- 
torn,  or  any  other  matter.  Cause,  or  thing 
heretofore  published  or  provided  to  the  con- 
trary In  any  wise  notwithstanding. 

NOsnJTT    n*    CAaOLIMA    AUTHOaiZKD 

And  because  many  Persons  born  or  In- 
habiting In  the  said  Province,  for  their  de- 
serts and  Services,  may  expect,  and  be  capa- 
ble of.  Marks  of  Honour  and  favour,  which. 
In  respect  of  the  great  distance,  cannot  con- 
veniently be  Conferred   by  us: 

Our  will  and  please,  therefore.  Is,  and  We 
do,  by  these  presents.  Give  and  Grant  unto 
the  said  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  • 
their  Heirs  and  Assigns,  full  Power  and  Au- 
thority to  give  and  Confer,  unto  and  upon 
such  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  said  Province 
as  they  shall  think  do  or  shall  merit  the 
same,  such  marks  of  favour  and  Titles  of 
honoxu-  as  they  shall  think  fit;  so  as  those 
Titles  or  honours  be  not  the  same  as  are 
enjoyed  by  or  Conferred  upon  any  the  Sub- 
jects of  this  our  Kingdom  of  England. 

roai'tricATioN  or  casolima 
And  further,  also.  We  do,  by  these  presents, 
for  us,  our  heirs  and  Successors,  give  and 
grant  Licence  to  them,  the  said  Edward.  Earl 
of  Clarendon:  •  •  •  their  heirs  and  As- 
signs, full  power,  liberty,  and  licence  to 
Erect,  raise,  and  build,  within  the  said  Prov- 
ince and  Places  aforesaid,  or  any  part  or 
parts  thereof,  such  and  so  many  Forts,  For- 
tresses. Castles,  Cities,  Boroughs,  Towns,  Vil- 


lages, and  other  Fortifications  whatsoever. 
And  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  to  Fortify  and 
furnish  with  Ordnance.  Powder.  Shot.  Ar- 
mour, and  all  other  Weapons.  Ammunition, 
and  habiliments  of  War.  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  as  shall  be  thought  fit  and  con- 
venient, for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
said  Province  and  Places,  or  any  part  thereof; 
And  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  shall  reqtUre,  to  dismantle, 
disfurnish,  demolish,  and  puU  down;  and 
Also,  to  place.  Constitute,  and  appoint,  in  ch: 
over  all  or  any  of  the  said  Castles,  Forts,  For- 
tifications, Cities,  Towns,  and  Places  afore- 
said. Governors,  Deputy  Governors,  Magis- 
trates, Sheriffs,  and  other  Officers.  Civil  and 
Military,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet; 

CmXS  ANO  TX>WN8 

And  to  the  said  Cities,  Boroughs,  Town, 
Villages,  or  any  other  Place  ot  Places  within 
the  said  Province,  to  grant  Letters  or  Char- 
ters, of  Incorporation,  with  all  Liberties, 
Franchises,  and  Privileges  requisite  and 
usual,  or  to  or  within  any  Corporations  with- 
in this  our  Kingdom  of  England  granted  or 
belonging;  And  In  the  same  ClUes,  Boroughs, 
Towns,  and  other  Places,  to  ConsUtute,  Erect, 
and  appoint  such  and  so  many  Markets, 
Marts,  and  Fairs  as  shall  In  that  bfehalf  be 
thought   fit   and    necessary; 

MANORS    AKD    ICAITORIAL    COURTS 

And  further,  also,  to  Erect  and  make  in  the 
Province  aforesaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  so 
many  Manors  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet  and 
convenient:  and  In  every  of  the  same  Man- 
ors to  have  and  to  hold  a  Court  Baron,  with 
all  things  whatsoever  which  to  a  Court  Bar- 
on do  belong;  And  to  have  and  to  hold  Views 
of  Frankpledge  and  Courts  Leet,  for  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Peace  and  better  Govern- 
ment of  those  parts,  within  such  Limits. 
Jurisdiction,  and  Precincts  as  by  the  said  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  Clarendon:  •  •  •  or  their  heirs, 
shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  all 
things  whatsoever  which  to  a  Court  Leet  or 
view  of  Frankpledge  do  belong:  the  same 
Courts  to  be  held  by  Stewards,  to  be  Deputed 
and  authorized  by  the  said  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  •  •  •  or  their  heirs,  or  by  the 
Lords  of  other  Manors  and  Leets  for  the  time 
being,  when  the  same  shall  be  Erected. 

And  becaiise  that,  in  so  remote  a  Country 
and  situate  among  so  many  barbarous  Na- 
tions, the  Invasions  as  well  of  Savages  as 
other  Enemies,  Pirates,  and  Robbers  may 
probably  be  feared: 

PROVISION  FOB  ARMED  rORCKS 

Therefore,  we  have  given,  and,  for  us,  our 
heirs  and  Successors,  do  give,  power,  by  these 
presents,  unto  the  said  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heirs  and  Assigns,  by 
themselves  or  their  Captains  or  other  their 
Officers,  to  Levy,  Muster,  and  Train  all  sorts 
of  men,  of  what  Condition  or  wheresoever 
born,  in  the  said  Province  for  the  time  being; 
and  to  make  War  and  pvirsue  the  Enemies 
aforesaid,  as  well  by  Sea  as  by  land,  yea,  even 
without  the  limits  of  the  said  Province:  and. 
by  God's  assistance,  to  vanqtiish  and  take 
them,  and,  being  taken,  to  put  them  to 
death,  by  the  law  of  war,  or  to  save  them,  at 
their  pleasure;  and  to  do  all  and  every  other 
thing  which  unto  the  Chtu^e  And  Office  of  a 
Captain  General  of  an  Army  belongs,  or  has 
accustomed  to  belong,  as  fully  and  freely  as 
any  Captain  General  of  any  Army  has  ever 
had  the  same. 

Also,  our  Will  and  pleasure  Is,  and.  by  this 
our  Charter.  We  do  give  unto  the  said  Bd- 
ward. Earl  ot  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their  heirs 
and  Assigns,  full  power,  liberty,  and  author- 
ity, in  case  of  rebeUion.  tumult,  or  Sedi- 
tion, if  any  should  happen,  which  God  for- 
bid, either  upon  the  land  within  the  Province 
aforesaid  or  upon  the  main  Sea  in  making 
a  Voyage  thither  or  returning  from  thence, 
by  him  and  themselves,  their  Captains.  Dep- 
uties, or  Officers,  to  be  authorized  iinder  his 
or  their  Seals  for  that  purpose,  to  whom  also. 
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tor  us.  our  h«lra  and  Snccesaon,  we  do  give 
and  Orant,  by  the—  preaenta,  full  power 
and  vnfhorlty,  to  exerelae  liartlal  Law  against 
mutinooa  and  aedltteua  Peraons  of  thoaa 
parts,  radi  as  ibaU  refuse  to  submit  them- 
selves to  their  Goremment,  or  shall  refuse 
to  serre  In  ttM  Wara,  or  shall  fly  to  the  En- 
emy, or  forsake  their  Colors  or  Knslgns,  or 
be  loltsrers  or  BtrsCTlers,  or  otherwise  how- 
soeTer  offttndlng  against  Xjaw,  Custom,  or  Dls- 
elplln*  IfUltary;  m  freely  and  In  as  ample 
manner  and  form  as  any  Captain  General 
of  an  Army,  by  rlrtue  of  his  Office,  might,  or 
has  accustomed  to.  use  the  same. 

SKPASATioir  or  caaouxa  raoac  othxb  colonixs 
And  Our  further  pleasure  Is,  and,  by  these 
presents,  for  mb,  our  heirs  and  Successors.  We 
do  Orant  unto  the  said  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon:  •  •  •  their  heirs  and  Assigns,  and 
to  the  Tenants  and  Inhabitants  of  the  said 
Province  of  Carolina,  both  present  and  to 
come,  and  to  every  of  them,  that  the  said 
Province,  and  the  Tenants  and  Inhabitants 
thereof,  shall  not  from  henceforth  be  held 
or  reputed  a  Member  or  part  of  any  Colony 
whatsoever.  In  America  or  elsewhere,  now 
transported  or  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  trans- 
ported or  nuule:  nor  shall  be  depending  on, 
or  subject  to,  their  Government  In  any  thing, 
but  be  absolutely  separated  and  divided 
from  the  same; 

And  our  pleasure  Is.  bj  these  presents,  that 
they  be  separated,  and  that  they  be  subject 
Immediately  to  ovir  Crown  of  England,  as 
depending  thereof  forever;  And  that  the  In- 
habitants of  the  said  Province,  nor  any  or 
them,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  be  com- 
pelled or  compellable,  or  be  any  ways  sub- 
ject or  liable,  to  appear  or  Answer  to  any 
matter.  Suit,  Cause,  or  Plaint  whatsoever,  out 
of  the  Province  aforesaid.  In  any  other  of 
our  Islands.  Colonies,  or  Dominions  In  Amer- 
ica or  elsewhere,  other  than  In  our  Realm 
of  England  and  Dominion  of  Wales. 

PBOVTSION  FOB  SCIOIOXTS  TOLERAKCX 

And  because  It  may  happen  that  some  of 
the  People  and  Inhabitants  of  the  said 
Province  cannot  In  their  private  opinions 
Conform  to  the  Public  Exercise  of  Religion 
according  to  the  Liturgy,  forms,  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,  or  take  or 
subscribe  the  Oaths  and  Articles  made  and 
established  In  that  behalf;  and  for  that  the 
same,  by  reacon  of  the  remote  distances  of 
those  Places.  Will,  as  We  hope,  be  no  breach 
of  the  unity  and  uniformity  established  in 
this  Nation: 

Our  will  and  pleasure,  therefore,  is.  and 
We  do,  by  these  presents,  for  ua,  our  heirs 
and  Successors.  Give  and  Orant  iinto  the  said 
Edward.  Earl  of  Clarendon;  •  •  •  their 
heirs  and  Assigns,  ftill  and  free  Ucenae. 
liberty,  and  Authority,  by  stich  legal  ways 
and  means  aa  they  shall  think  fit.  to  give 
and  grant  unto  such  Person  and  Persons 
inhabiting  and  being  within  the  said  Prov- 
ince, or  any  part  thereof.  Who  really  In  their 
Judgments,  and  for  Conscience  sake,  can- 
not or  shall  not  Conform  to  the  said  Liturgy 
and  Ceremonies,  and  take  and  Subscribe  the 
Oatlis  and  Articles  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them, 
such  Indulgendes  and  Dispensations  in  that 
Behalf,  for  and  during  such  time  and  times, 
and  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions, 
as  they,  the  said  Edward,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don: •  •  •  their  heirs  or  Assigns,  shall.  In 
their  discretions,  think  nt  and  reasonable; 

And  with  this  express  Proviso  and  Limita- 
tion also,  that  sxich  Person  and  Persons  to 
whom  such  Indulgendes  or  Dispensations 
shall  be  granted,  as  aforesaid,  do  and  shall, 
from  time  to  time.  Declare  and  continue  all 
fidelity.  Loyalty,  and  Obedience  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  Suocessorr,  and  be  subject  and 
obedient  to  all  other  the  Laws.  Ordinances, 
and  Constitutions  of  the  said  Province,  in  all 
matters  whatsoever,  as  well  Ecclesiastical  as 
Civil;  And  do  not  In  any  wise  disturb  the 
Peace  and  safety  thereof,  or  scandalize  or  re- 


proach the  said  Liturgy,  forms,  and  Cere- 
monies, or  any  thing  relating  thereunto,  or 
any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever  for.  or  In 
rwpect  of.  his  or  their  use  or  exercise  there- 
of, or  his  or  their  obedience  or  Conformity 
there  unto. 

XMTXaPBKTATION  07  CHABTKB  BT  COUBTS 

And  In  Case  It  shall  happen  that  any 
doubts  or  questions  should  arts*  concerning 
the  true  Sense  and  understanding  of  any 
word.  Clause,  or  Sentence  contained  in  this 
our  present  Charter: 

We  Will.  Ordain,  and  Comnumd  that,  at 
all  times  and  In  all  things,  such  Interpreta- 
tion be  made  thereof,  and  allowed  in  all  and 
every  of  our  Courts  whatsoever,  as  lawfully 
may  be  Adjudged  most  advantageous  and 
favourable  to  the  said  Edward.  Earl  of 
Clarendon;    •   •   •  their  heirs  and  Assigns. 

Although  express  mention  be  not  made  in 
these  presents  of  the  true  yearly  value  and 
certainty  of  the  premises,  or  any  part  there- 
of, or  any  other  gifts  and  grants  made  by  us, 
our  Ancestors  or  Predecessors,  to  them,  the 
said  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon;  *  *  *  or 
any  other  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever.  Or 
any  Statute.  Act,  Ordinance,  Provision,  Proc- 
lamation, or  restraint  heretofore  had,  made, 
published,  ordained,  or  Provided,  or  any 
other  thing.  Cause,  or  matter  whatsoever  to 
the  contrary  thereof  In  any  wise  notwith- 
standing. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these 
OTir  Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Witness,  our  Self,  at  Westminster,  the 
Four  and  Twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the 
Fifteenth  year  of  our  Reign. 

By  the  King.  ^ 

HOWABO. 


CANADIAN  LUMBER  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  the  question  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  been  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  both  countries. 
We  in  the  Northwest  have  be«n  particu- 
larly apprehensive  because  some  of  the 
lumber  problems  that  we  face  have  been 
created  by  increased  Imports  of  lumber 
from  Northwest  Canada.  At  this  time,  I 
shall  not  detail  the  extensive  steps  which 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  under- 
taken. In  my  judgment  these  steps  have 
been  of  value.  Nor  shall  I  dlsciiss  the 
extensive  legislative  proposals  the  In- 
dustry has  offered  suffice  it  to  say,  there 
are  still  many  unresolved  problems. 

On  April  7  and  9,  the  Pacific  North- 
west Trade  Association  called  a  general 
conference  in  Yakima,  Wash.  Mr.  Rob- 
ert B.  Pamplin,  president  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  made  an  extremely  con- 
stmctive  presentation,  as  did  Mr.  B.  M. 
Hoffmeister.  the  president  of  the  Council 
of  Forest  Industries  of  British  Columbia. 
In  addition,  on  April  9,  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  Mr.  O.  C.  Edgett,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association,  addressed  the  Oregon 
Bankers  Association  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  by  these  three 
papers  because  in  my  Judgment  they  set 
forth  the  possibilities  of  settling  differ- 
ences over  the  conference  table  and  mov- 
ing forward  through  the  use  of  common- 
sense  and  industrial  statesmanship. 

Canada  now  has  a  new  Oovemment 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  possibility  that 
there  may  be  further  discussions  be- 
tween our  Governments.  I  think  It  use- 
ful that  these  papers  be  given  wide  cir- 
culation.    Even  more  significant  is  the 
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value  of  the  suggestions  made  In  th^ 
papers  for  use  by  those  in  the  in<i»^ 
who  wish  to  seek  out  solutions  reJ^tog 
upon  private  initiative  and  mutual  gooj 
will. 

It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  l 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  thne 
papers  I  have  referred  to.  plus  a  news, 
paper  clipping  on  the  conference,  bt 
printed  in  the  Rxoou  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ofajeotion,  the  patjcis 
and  clipping  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoKO,  as  follows: 

Total  Fasx  Tkadb— Todat's  OrroBTmnrr 

ANO   TOMOKBOW'S    PBOSPCBITT 

(By  R.  B.  Pamplin.  president.  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.) 

Before  ^)eaklng  my  views  about  ths  eltoet 
of  free  trade  In  the  area  of  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry.  I  think  It  wo\Ud  be  well  to  es- 
tablish my  perspectlvs.  My  company  it  out 
of  the  U.S.  major  forest  products  conccrna. 
We  own  something  over  2  million  acres  at 
tlmberlands  and  have  73  manufacturing  op. 
eratlons  scattered  in  aU  parts  of  the  coud- 
try.  Our  only  association  with  Canada  is 
approximately  275.000  acres  of  timberlaadt 
in  New  Brunswick.  The  pu-oducts  we  maks 
Include  plywood,  paper  and  paper  products, 
lumber,  hardboard.  flakeboard.  and  chsinl> 
cals. 

I  am  at  heart  a  believer  In  free  trsda 
However,  when  we  talk  about  free  trade  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  localize  it  to  ths 
forest  products  industry.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  free  trade  generally  aod 
about  free  trade  in  the  forest  products  Ui- 
dustry  in  particular. 

First  of  all.  let  us  look  at  free  trade  u 
such.  We  know  that  President  Kennedf 
leans  toward  free  trade.  We  also  know  that 
free  trade  Is  being  tried  and  has  proved  very. 
very  successfiU  in  the  Coimnon  Market  in 
Europe.  Therefore,  having  this  background, 
you  might  say  that  the  trend  Is  to  fre« 
trade,  and  It  has  proved  to  be  a  very  desir- 
able and  beneficial  trend. 

Being  a  businessman,  I  have  learned 
through  experience  that  when  you  see  a 
desirable  trend  developing  you  should  try  to 
get  on  It  as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact.  It  U 
better  to  create  and  lead  a  trend,  but  yen 
certainly  do  not  want  to  sit  back  and  let  ttas 
trend  get  ahead  of  you.  If  you  do  ttal^ 
others  are  going  to  be  running  with  ths  ball 
while  you  are  sitting  and   looking  on. 

Right  here.  I  feel  It  would  be  well  to  ts- 
amlne  what  it  was  that  caused  those  sti 
countries  to  bind  together  and  form  the 
European  Common  Market  and  to  exaaalas 
the  beneficial  results  they  have  received 
therefrom. 

The  great  technological  developments  at 
the  aoth  century  naade  possible  substantial 
cost  reductions  through  large-scale  prodoo- 
tlon.  In  the  case  of  automobiles,  for  la- 
stance,  as  you  Increase  the  number  of  unlM 
your  cost  goes  down  quite  substantUU|. 
Therefore.  In  order  to  compete  successfully, 
it  was  necessary  to  produce  the  maxImuBi 
number  of  units;  and  If  you  produce 
large  numbers  of  units  you  must  have  a  : 
market  In  which  to  distribute  and  sell  Um 
product.  Prior  to  the  Common  Market,  thli 
was  not  possible  as  economic  natlonailsa 
had  divided  Europe  into  cramped  compart- 
ments sheltered  by  tariffs  and  other  protss 
tlve  devices.  This  prevented  produo0B 
from  having  the  noaas  market  which  Is  ao 
vital  to  this  type  of  an  economy.  Therefore, 
when  these  walls  were  removed.  It  permitted 
the  people  in  these  six  countries  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  technological  developments  tad 
to  build  plants  for  mass  production.  Most 
important  oi  aU.  it  enabled  them  to  dis> 
tribute  and  sell  their  products  to  the  mass 
market  that  was  created. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  been  so 
successful  in  the  United  States  Is  because  «• 
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l^ve  a  oommon  market  among  BO  States, 
which  enables  us  to  take  advantage  of  the 
very  same  points  I  have  mentioned.  That  In 
my  opinion  Is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
«•  are  leaders  of  the  world  today. 

A  good  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about 
la  plywood.  Plywood  oame  Into  its  own  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Stnoe  the  war,  plywood 
uaage  has  Increased  at  an  average  of  10  per- 
cent, cccnpounded  annually,  which  Is  almost 
unheard  of  In  a  commodity.  At  the  same 
time  the  index  price  of  plywood  has  decreased 
,tnr>»  1048  from  997  to  SSa.  And  the  most 
,,^«««ny  part  of  this  story  Is  that  even 
though  prices  decreased  over  36  percent, 
wage*  in  turn  Increased  In  the  same  period 
by  over  60  percent.  This  Is  a  classic  example 
of  prosperity  and  deflation,  both  at  the  same 
time.  It  U  what  every  government  tries  to 
aooomplish,  but  no  government  has  been 
able  to  do.  ThU  Is  so  Important  to  us 
that  I  feel  we  should  examine  the  story  of 
plywood  and  see  how  it  came  about,  hoping 
that  we  can  accomplish  the  same  thing  In 
other  products. 

The  first  and  most  Important  Ingredient 
of  eowrme  was  the  mass  market  that  per- 
mitted large-ecale  production.  Then  we  had 
the  wonderful  cooperation  between  labor 
and  management.  The  leaders  of  our  unions 
and  management  In  the  Northwest  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  way  they  have  co- 
operated and  worked  together  in  cutting 
costs  through  better  equipment  and  more 
efficient  labor.  I  know  you  have  heard  man- 
agement state  many  times  that  they  cannot 
give  a  wage  Increase  unless  productivity 
goes  up  proportionately.  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  self  criticism  most  of  the  time  for 
management  should  have  more  to  do  with 
Increased  productivity  than  anyone  else. 
Sure,  labor  can  help,  but  labor  Is  dependent 
upon  leadership  from  management.  Our 
company  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this 
movement,  and  we  can  certainly  say  that  we 
are  very  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  last 
ingredient  Is  a  free  market  without  any  re- 
strictions— that  Is,  no  protection  and  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  operating. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  a  proposed  oommon 
market  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada and  see  what  each  of  us  has  to  gain  by 
auch  a  common  market. 

We  in  the  United  States  wlU  gain  an  addi- 
tional market  In  Canada  represented  by 
some  19  million  people,  which  la  about  10 
percent  of  our  present  market.  This  Is  Im- 
portant to  us.  However,  It  Is  In  my  opinion 
practically  the  only  point  that  we  will  gain 
from  an  economic  point  of  view. 

Now.  what  does  Canada  have  to  gain? 
Canada  has  foUowed  a  policy  of  protecting 
Its  manufactures  with  high  tariffs.  This  is  an 
expensive  luxury.  It  keeps  Canadian  prices 
higher  than  they  need  be,  while  restricting 
foreign  trade.  If  we  had  free  trade,  theee 
higher  prices  would  disappear.  Then,  too, 
ws  would  be  expanding  Canada's  market, 
without  restrictions,  from  some  19  million 
people  to  some  206  million  people.  This 
would  enable  Canada  to  concentrate  on  the 
production  of  Items  on  which  she  has  an 
economic  advantage.  This  would  Include 
forest  products,  alumlntim.  oil,  gas,  etc 
Since  Canada  Is  endowed  with  wonderful 
natural  resources  for  the  production  of  these 
producU.  it  would  give  her  the  shot  in  the 
arm  that  is  needed  to  utilize  these  natural 
resources.  Here  again  the  secret  to  Canada's 
strong  economy  for  the  future  would  be  the 
mass  market  without  restrictions  that  would 
be  available  to  her. 

Let  us  talk  now  about  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  timber  products  industry.  Canada  la 
capable  of  mass  producing  substantially 
more  Itunber.  pulp  and  paper,  and  other  wood 
products  than  can  be  marketed  In  Canada. 
and  the  United  Btatee  Is  a  logical  market  for 
most  of  this  lurplw.  Therefore,  we  In  the 
United  SUtes  who  are  In  this  tn>e  of  busi- 
ness wlU  have  to  compete  with  this  Cana- 
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dlan  surplus.  Myself,  I  would  go  along  with 
this  free  competition  providing  we  cotild 
compete  on  equal  terms.  Right  now,  we 
cannot.  We  have  the  Jones  Act  which  per- 
mits Canadian  producers  to  ship  on  foreign 
ships  whUe  we  must  ship  on  American  ships. 
This  gives  Canadian  producers  an  advantage 
of  anywhere  from  $8  to  917  per  thousand  feet 
on  lumber  and  a  similar  advantage  on  other 
products.  Then,  too,  the  Canadian  dollar  is 
now  selling  at  approximately  9314  cents  com- 
pared with  the  American  dollar,  which  In 
turn  gives  Canadian  producers  an  addi- 
tional 7%  percent  advantage  on  exports  to 
the  United  States.  However,  on  Imports. 
Canadian  Importers  are  penalized  by  this 
same  7>4  percent  which  doesn't  make  too 
much  sense  since  Canada  Imports  more  than 
she  exports. 

Therefore,  the  Jones  Act  should  be  re- 
pealed and  the  Canadian  dollar  put  on  a 
par  with  the  American  dollar  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  Is  bad  policy  to  build  up  an 
Industry  to  a  substantial  capacity  through 
protective  devices  when  you  know  that  over 
the  long  pull  these  protective  devices  have 
to  be  removed.  In  other  words,  when  you 
see  something  that  is  as  wrong  as  this  Is, 
the  quicker  you  can  correct  It  the  less  the 
damage  is  going  to  be.  We  are  willing  to 
compete  with  Canada  on  equal  terms,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  compete  with  the  hand- 
icap of  the  Jones  Act  and  the  discount  on 
the  Canadian  dollar. 

Naturally,  when  you  go  from  a  protected 
market  to  a  free  market  it  has  to  be  done 
In  a  gradual  way.  and  in  doing  so  the  pres- 
ent tariff  should  be  decreased  say  over  a  6- 
or  10-year  period  in  order  that  there  might 
be  an  orderly  adjustment.  Even  though  this 
Is  done,  there  is  going  to  be  quite  a  bit  of 
disruption  in  both  countries  as  a  result. 
However,  these  disruptions  can  also  be 
stimulating  and  beneficial.  In  other  words, 
what  will  happen  will  be  the  same  thing 
that  happened  in  Europe.  A  lot  of  new 
plants  WlU  be  built  to  take  advantage  of 
this  new  market.  These  plants  wUl  produce 
at  a  much  lower  cost  than  a  lot  of  our  pres- 
ent plants.  The  present  plants  will  be  forced 
to  modernize  or  be  put  out  of  business.  We 
look  on  this  quite  often  as  bad.  However,  in 
my  opinion  it  Is  good.  Any  time  that  we 
can  find  a  better  and  cheaper  way  to  do 
things,  it  should  be  done.  This  is  growth. 
This  la  prosperity.  And  since  we  are  going 
to  have  to  compete  in  a  world  market  more 
and  more  In  the  future  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  together  as  a  team  and  do  things 
bigger  and  better  or  we  will  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  Common  Market  In  Eu- 
rope and  ow  other  competitors  the  world 
over. 

Pertiaps  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  a  better  way  for  solving 
this  than  by  having  a  common  market.  Per- 
haps we  should  examine  our  two  countries 
joining  together  as  one.  This  Is  where  one 
plus  one  equals  three  Instead  of  two.  We 
would  then  gain  all  the  economic  advan- 
tages of  a  oommon  market  that  I  have  men- 
tioned and  In  addition  pick  up  an  Indirect 
advantage — that  of  national  defense.  This 
Is  so  important  for  survival  that  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  considered.  In  view  of 
changing  parties  in  power  and  the  Individ- 
uals running  the  governments,  we  are  now 
constantly  having  trouble  coordinating  our 
national  defense.  I  will  not  go  into  it  here, 
but  you  know  some  of  the  problems  that  we 
are  having  In  this  respect  at  the  present 
time.  If  we  were  all  one  country,  we  would 
not  have  this  problem.  This  union  could 
very  easUy  be  accomplished  If  the  provinces 
of  Canada  should  elect  to  become  SUtes 
and  Instead  of  having  the  United  States  of 
America  perhaps  have  a  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada  or  some  other  suitable 
name. 

Then,  too,  if  the  results  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  Joining  together  are  bene- 
ficial,  perhaps   we  should   consider   extend- 


ing an  Invitation  on  aome  suitable  basis  to 
our  Mother  Country — England — as  well  as 
to  our  brothers  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
I  am  sure  we  would  all  benefit  by  such  a 
move  as  we  are  the  same  type  of  people  and 
our  countries  complement  each  other  In  an 
economic  way.  It  would  give  us  a  n\ass  mar- 
ket of  right  at  271  million  people.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  mUllon  of  these 
people  would  be  from  the  United  States  and 
84  million  from  Canada.  Sngland,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  This  would  compare  with 
approximately  174  mUllon  people  in  the 
Common  Market  of  Europe. 

Over  and  above  this  economic  advemtage, 
we  would  be  in  a  much  better  position  for 
the  defense  of  our  countries  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

In  the  event  we  were  to  do  this,  then  I 
feel  Europe  should  be  weaned  and  permitted 
to  grow  up  as  an  equal  partner  with  us.  In 
other  words,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
we  as  a  group  would  pull  out  of  B\irope  and 
let  them  handle  their  own  affairs.  This  is 
what  General  de  Gaulle  wants  and  in  my 
opinion  It  would  probably  be  the  best  for 
aU  concerned  to  permit  this  to  happen.  I 
recognize  that  it  is  easy  to  say  this  and  it  is 
much  mew's  complicated  to  do.  However. 
Europe  Is  certainly  strong  enough  eco- 
nomically to  permit  this,  even  though  we 
might  have  to  help  them  In  a  mUltary  way 
inltiaUy.  When  they  are  on  their  own  they 
can  and  wUl  develop  capacity  to  take  care 
of  thenuelves. 

Were  we  to  do  this,  it  would  certainly  take 
a  big  load  off  the  United  States.  It  would 
relieve  us  of  the  support  that  we  are  now 
giving  Europe  and  also  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  Europe  an  equal  partner  vrlth 
us  in  helping  support  the  economies  and 
defenses  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  if  we  were  to 
have  a  free  market  between  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  include  England,  Austra- 
lia, and  New  Zealand,  we  could  and  would 
be  the  leaders  of  the  world  for  many,  many 
years  to  come.  Particularly  Is  this  true  if 
we  as  countries,  and  In  turn  our  leaders  of 
industry  and  labor,  would  work  together  as  a 
team,  recognizing  each  others  problems  and 
taking  advantage  oi  our  know-how,  mass 
markets,  and  vast  natural  resources. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
appear  here  today  and  for  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  views. 

U.S.  AMD  Canada  Fbex  Tbadx  Abba  xm 
Relation  to  Fobkst  Pboducts 

(Address  given  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Trade  Association,  ^rU  8,  1963,  Takima. 
Wash.,  by  B.  M.  HoffmeUter) 

Dynamic  postwar  (Ganges  have  shifted  the 
balance  of  world  economic  power.  The  rela- 
tive Importance  of  Europe  has  Increased: 
there  is  a  beginning  of  Industrialization  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries;  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  has  become  Important.  The 
result  is  a  lessening  of  the  relative  strength 
of  North  America. 

These  realities  underline  the  necessity  of 
a  Canadian  and  American  partnership  to 
provide  a  secure  base  for  the  free  world. 

This  partnership  cannot  exist  without  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  The  forest  industries  of 
both  countries  have  long  been  a  strong  foun- 
dation of  the  economy  and  lesulers  in  eco- 
nomic growth.  Our  Industry  contributes  to 
the  living  standard  by  converting  forest 
crops  to  building  materlala.  paper  products 
and  chemicals.  We  rely  upon  prosperous 
people,  an  expanding  population,  and  sound 
public  forest  policy  for  our  prosperity.  In 
thla  we  have  more  In  common  than  not. 
Surely  our  Industries  can  set  an  example 
that  win  lead  the  way  to  freeing  trade  and 
strengthening  North  America. 

Interdependence  in  all  facets  of  the  free 
world's  affairs  has  remolded  ths  devices  of 
economic    cooperation.     These    Include    the 
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Intamatlonal  Monetary  Pund.  s«t  up  to  sta- 
bilize currency;  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  designed 
to  provide  loan*  to  covintrles  In  need  of 
capital:  and.  moat  Important,  the  General 
Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  pro- 
vides an  agency  to  police  an  agreed  code  oi 
international  behaviour  to  prevent  Increased 
trade  restriction.  These  are  deliberately 
created  devices  which  have  become  the  pivot 
of  free  world  solidarity.  More  is  still  to  be 
done,  and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
is  an  example  of  further  American  leader- 
ship for  freer  trade.  But  this  is  a  general 
offer  to  all  countries.  A  step  beyond  seems 
necessary  in  Canadian-American  relations. 
Failure  to  achieve  a  specific  form  of  economic 
partnership  would  fly  in  the  face  of  the  most 
significant  change  of  the  postwar  world;  that 
Is,  the  rapid  welding  of  Canadian-American 
economic  interdependence  in  response  to  the 
natural  forces  of  economic  geography  In- 
herent in  both  nations. 

coMMODrrr   kxchamgx   bxtwxxn   canaoa    and 
Tax  TTNrrxD  states 

In  simple  terms,  we  buy  commodities  we 
do  not  have  or  which  we  can  purchase  to 
better  advantage  In  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  supplements  its  domestic 
needs  with  Canadian  supply.  In  1960,  43 
percent  of  our  American  purchases  were  Iron 
and  Its  products,  and  forest  products  were 
44  percent  of  American  purchases  from  us. 
Logically,  the  exchange  of  Canadian  natural 
resoxirces  for  the  production  of  efllcient 
American  factories  Is  mutually  beneficial. 

It  cannot  be  overlooked  that  an  Important 
portion  of  American  Imports  flow  from  Amer- 
ican Investment  placed  in  Canada  to  supply 
UjS.  needs.  It  follows  that  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  three  groups  of  American  citizens  are 
injured  by  trade  restriction  placed  upon  such 
goods.  These  Americans  are:  the  consumers, 
whose  coet  of  living  is  increased;  the  Investor, 
whose  capital  Investment  in  Canada  is  in 
Jeopardy;  and  the  producers  of  American 
goods  sold  In  Canada,  whose  market  Is 
threatened. 

It  Is  significant  that  In  1961  the  average 
Canadian  bought  9312  of  American  goods, 
while  the  average  American  spent  $18  on 
Canadian  goods.  This,  more  than  anything 
else,  measures  the  reliance  Canadians  place 
upon  UJS.  trade.  But  there  are  other  meas- 
ures of  the  economic  interdependence. 
Canada's  purchasing  power  Is  the  eq\iivalent 
of  a  European  country  of  40  million  people. 
We  buy  more  from  the  United  States  than 
the  six  countries  of  the  EuTop>ean  Economic 
Community.  Twice  as  much  UJ3.  capital  is 
invested  in  Canada  as  in  Exirope.  The  U.S. 
balance-of-payment  problem  would  be  more 
serious  without  the  $7  billion  earned  in 
trade  with  Canada  In  the  last  decade. 

Our  two  nations  should  not  push  against 
o\ir  natural  destiny  of  greater  economic  In- 
tegration or  step  backward  Into  an  era  of 
Increasing  trade  restriction. 

The  forest  Industry  relies  upon  the  growth 
at  a  crop  that  re<iulre8  several  generations 
to  mature  and  depends  upon  the  plans  of 
man  and  nature.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  nature 
bear  as  heavily  on  this  Industry  as  on  any 
other.  This  Is  the  common  ground  to  which 
the  Industries  on  both  sides  of  the  border 
are  rooted. 

It  Is  an  industry  with  a  tradition  of  In- 
dependence. We  have  never  been  able  to 
afford  \innatural  conditions  or  inefficiencies. 
It  Is  an  Industry  which  has  succeeded 
through  competition  and.  In  doing  so.  has 
met  the  challenge  of  competitive  substitutes 
by  widening  the  range  of  its  building  prod- 
ucts, creating  new  improvements  in  paper 
and  better  quality  chemicals.  If  It  had  been 
an  Industry  content  to  stand  pat,  breaking 
logs  into  boards,  It  would  have  been  run 
over  by  the  rash  of  substitutes. 

These  fundamental  characteristics  make 
me  believe  that  free  trade  will  benefit  the 
industry.     I  believe  that  removing  the  cost 


of  artificially  supporting  the  inefficient 
sectors  of  the  economy  will  free  oonsiomer 
purchasing  power  and  Increase  demand  for 
our  products.  This  Is  more  than  Darwin's 
theory  of  siirvlval — It  is  a  reality  of  the 
modern  need  to  strengthen  the  economy. 
As  an  example  of  the  cost  of  trade  restric- 
tion, one  can  examine  Canadian  experience. 
Many  Canadian  purchases  bear  tariffs,  and 
domestically  produced  goods  are  priced  to 
Include  the  tariff.  On  this  basis,  it  has 
been  reliably  estimated  that  Canadian  tariff 
policy  costs  the  constuner  more  than  91  bil- 
lion per  year,  which  is  a  4-  to  8-percent 
reduction  In  the  standard  of  living.  The 
forest  Industry  should  not  condone  this 
wastage  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  We  need 
rising  employment  and  an  economically 
strong  population  seeking  new  homes  and 
communities.  This  Is  why  the  North  Amer- 
ican forest  industry  must  stand  for  freer 
trade. 

rOKEST  PaOOUCTS  IK  aXLATION  TO  raXX  TRAOK 

The  tariffs  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  forest  products  favor  the  entry  of 
raw  and  semimanufactured  supply,  and  the 
restriction  of  manufactures.  Under  this, 
paper  is  protected  with  tariffs  ranging  up  to 
160  percent  of  value.  Cabinets,  furniture, 
and  similar  manufactures  have  complicated 
tariff  structures.  Building  products,  with 
the  exception  of  plywood  and  other  man- 
ufactured board,  are  low  tariff  items  pri- 
marily because  a  product,  such  as  lumber. 
Is  not  truly  a  manufactured  item.  It  is  a 
raw  material  of  the  housing  Industry. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  net  Importer 
of  forest  products  since  1015.  The  volume 
of  Imports  has  increased  in  response  to  an 
85  million  population  increase  In  the  period, 
and  the  fact  that  domestic  harvest  of  indus- 
trial timber  In  the  decade  Just  ended  was  no 
higher  than  the  10  years  ending  1915. 

The  Industries  In  both  countries  have 
changed  In  response  to  the  static  supply  of 
U.S.  commercial  timber.  There  has  been  a 
significant  shift  in  the  UjB.  Industry  to  man- 
ufacturing higher  valued  products,  such  as 
paper,  pulp,  newsprint,  and  plywood,  in  pref- 
erence to  lun:iber.  Canadian  producers  have 
concentrated  on  supplying  the  gaps  in  U.S. 
production  of  forest  products.  The  shift  In 
the  form  of  the  Indtistry  Is  most  marked  In 
the  United  States.  The  big  three  users  of 
forest  harvest  are  lumber,  plywood,  and  pulp, 
and  paper.  In  1910.  of  the  total  raw  material 
consumed  by  these  three,  lumber  was  96 
percent;  now,  It  Is  78  percent  and  in  the 
Far  West,  once  the  lumber  capital  of  the 
world,  lumber  is  only  65  percent.  More  sig- 
nificantly. In  coastal  Oregon  and  Washington 
the  value  of  lumber  production  Is  only  half 
that  of  other  forest  products. 

The  shift  is  toward  the  ultimate  goal  where 
large  factories  produce  paper,  chemlcala,  and 
building  products  from  a  tre«.  Within  each 
category.  Individual  items  compete  with  one 
another.  Just  as  the  automobiles  of  Oeneral 
Motors  overlap  one  another. 

This  means  the  lumber  Industry  is  shift- 
ing and  emerging  as  part  of  an  Integrated 
forest  Industry,  making  full  mm  of  the  re- 
source supply  and  wasting  nothing  of  the 
tree. 

In  this  evolution  the  customer  is  the  vital 
factor.  His  demands  mvut  be  molded  to  ac- 
cept the  commodities  available  from  the  new 
age  of  wood.  It  Is  the  total  use  of  these 
products  that  is  of  pressing  concern  to  the 
forest  economy.  Since  the  logs  used  for  ply- 
wood or  lumber  are  largely  interchangeable, 
and  many  of  the  markets  are  equally  Inter- 
changeable, does  It  matter  that  plywood, 
which  Is  more  profitable,  expcuids  and  lumber 
declines?  The  forest  Industry  ought  to  be 
more  concerned  with  Armco  Steel  Corp.'s  pro- 
gram to  place  1.6  million  tons  of  steel  annu- 
ally on  the  hoxislng  market. 

The  selective  protection  of  particular  com- 
modities Is  a  feature  of  forest  product  tarlSs 
in   both  countries.     This  poUcy  may  have 


been  raUonallzed  In  1910  when  there  was  > 
surplus  resource  relaUve  to  population  sM 
an  Industry  that  was  underdeveloped  h 
modern  times,  the  choice  of  commoditUB 
and  the  locaUon  of  industry  u  prlmwij, 
determined  by  natural  factors  of  econcue 
geography,  resource  supply,  and  produeticB 
costs.  The  Douglas-fir  region  of  Oregon 
which  has  two-thirds  of  the  recent  plywoM 
expansion,  naturally  tends  to  that  product 
because  of  the  region's  large  sized  tree  aa^ 
quality  species.  The  20-percent  tariff  on  plj. 
wood  la  not  a  factor  either  In  raising  the 
price  of  plywood  or  the  choice  to  shift  fn« 
lumber  to  plywood.  Plywood  prices  are  tat 
by  competition  with  available  alternatlvts. 
and  the  total  supply  in  relation  to  consvay 
demand. 

Canada,  with  lU  supply  of  northern  spnaos 
and  hemlock,  has  a  natural  advantagt  to 
si}eclallze  In  newsprint  and  specific  gradM 
of  chemical  pulp.  In  addition,  other  spedis 
provide  sound  tight  knotted  Itmiber  spectsl- 
Ues. 

In  many  respects,  the  Canadian  fai«| 
complements  the  American.  Speclallsatta 
on  both  sides  results  from  natural  faetait. 
The  removal  of  tariffs  ts  not  likely  to  slt« 
the  established  trends.  It  Is  more  likely  that 
free  trade  will  stimulate  full-scale  Industrial 
cooperation  to  the  benefit  of  the  Mortk 
American  and  export  markets  for  fonsi 
products.  This  cooperation  will  help  to  §n 
the  most  out  of  the  forest  and  win  for  the 
Industry  an  increased  share  of  the  eoe- 
sinner's  dollar  in  the  contest  with  substltutae 
for  wood  products. 

We  do  not  expect  that  freeing  trade  vm 
be  easy,  and  that  adjustments  will  not  bs 
required  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  Bat 
a  study  of  free  trade  should  be  approaehM 
from  the  view  that: 

First,  the  tree  is  an  amazing  raw  mstsrlal, 
capable  of  producing  paper  of  many  kinds, 
a  wide  range  of  building  materials  and  ub- 
nimnbered  chemicals  from  the  residuals. 

Second,  all  categories  of  forest  products, 
paper,  biiildlng  materials  and  chemlcala  re- 
ceive Intense  competition  from  nonwoo4 
alternates.  There  is  no  ouu-ket  that  ts  «• 
cluslvely  a  wood  product  market.  The  ooo- 
sumer  market  Is  one  that  is  shared  by  tbs 
available  alternate,  with  the  largest  shiM 
going  to  the  Industry  which  can  serve  It  the 
most  efficiently. 

Third,  competition  for  the  consumer's  dol- 
lar between  the  commodities  within  tbt 
three  categories  of  forest  products  is  healthy 
because  It  enables  our  industry  better  to 
withstand  the  inroads  of  nonwood  substi- 
tutes. 

Fourth,  regional  specialization  to  utilla 
natural  advantages  reduces  costs  and  ralass 
the  consumer's  purchasing  power,  which  la 
txim  benefits  the  economy  and  directly  as- 
sists the  forest  industry. 

The  Canada-United  States  trade  agnt* 
ments  now  provide  shingles,  newsprint  sai 
pulp  under  free  trade,  and  lumber  under  low 
tariffs  providing  free  trade  in  most  ttesBS. 
Of  these,  only  lumber  Is  a  controversial  Itcn. 
A  close  study  of  the  controversy  reveals  It 
is  first,  lumbermen  complaining  against  a 
list  of  UB.  domestic  policies,  second,  an  tt- 
fort  to  raise  the  price  of  lumber  to  the  coa> 
stimer.  This  controversy  brings  into  foevi 
all  the  emotions,  logical  and  illogical,  whkh 
wotUd  bear  upon  a  study  of  free  trade  la 
forest  products. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  refer  to  the  cod- 
troversy  in  some  detail  since  it  is  difficult 
to  dlscvias  free  trade  under  the  cloud  of  sa 
antl-Canadlan  campaign,  by  sectors  of  tiie 
UB.  liunber  Industry. 

LUMBXB  coirrsovaasrr 
The  lumber  industry  has  been  Involved  la 
a  series  of  tariff  episodes  slnee  18M.  ■aeb 
time  the  tariff  went  up  there  was  retallstloo. 
and  looking  back,  very  Uttle  If  anything  wis 
accomplished. 
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r^  the  put  >0  years,  lumber  has  been  on 
a  relatively  free  trade  basU,  dtiring  which 
our  trade  became  well  established.  I^st  year, 
tbs  UB.  Lumbermen's  Boonomle  aurrlval 
(Committee  coeiplalned  that  they  were  be- 
ing lnj\ired  by  lumber  ImporU  from  Canada 
and  applied  for  a  hearing  under  the  escape 
cuwe  provisions  of  international  trade 
agreements. 

The  facU  are  readily  available  in  authori- 
tative studies  prepared  by  qualified  Ameri- 
can agencies,  both  private  and  public.  The 
most  recent  la  the  February  14  Report  of  the 
UB.  Tariff  Commission  which  is  no  ordinary 
study.  There  were  1.809  pages  of  testimony, 
plus  65  exhibits.  2  weeks  of  hearings,  fol- 
iQ^fti  by  voluminous  statemenu  and  briefs 
by  all  Interested  parties.  The  Tariff  Com- 
inissloo  sent  out  a  comprehensive  questlon- 
ixalre  to  UB.  producers  and  consumers.  They 
took  6  months  to  study  the  matter.  All  of 
the  arguments  made  by  lumber  producers, 
both  before  and  after  the  bearing,  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  all  were 
considered  by  the  five  members  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  as  well  as  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Commissioners  reported  a  tmanlmous 
finding  that  the  present  trade  agreemente 
with  Canada  do  not  result  in  softwood  lum- 
ber being  Imported  in  stich  increased  quan- 
Utlce  as  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  seri- 
ous Injury  to  the  American  Industry.  The 
report  goes  further  and  details  the  major 
domestic  factors  which  cause  the  rise  in 
Imports.  Some  UB.  lumber  spokesmen  are 
saying  that  the  Tariff  Commission  recognized 
the  validity  of  the  UB.  industry's  complaints 
but  were  bound  by  some  technicality  of  UB. 
laws  from  ruling  In  their  favor.  To  these 
spokesmen,  and  that  is  to  UB.  lumbermen, 
editors,  and  Congressmen  we  say  in  sincerity, 
please  read  the  Tariff  Commission  report 
and  choose  for  yourself.  Decide  whether  it 
is  not  true  that  the  nuUn  theme  of  this 
report  is  that  there  is  not  enough  commer- 
cial timber  in  the  United  SUtes  to  satisfy 
all  ths  demands  made  upon  It. 

The  Tariff  Commission  found  that  the 
basic  reasons  for  increased  imports  were:  A 
limited  supply  of  commercially  available 
softwood  timber  in  th«  United  SUtes. 
coupled  with  tree-farming  policy  of  owner*, 
aimed  at  balancing  cut  to  growth,  results  in 
an  Inelastic  annual  harvest  of  trees.  Com- 
petlUoQ  for  this  supply  from  lumber  pro- 
ducers and  from  manufacturers  of  other 
forest  products,  whose  needs  are  expanding, 
works  against  lumber  by  raising  the  price 
of  loga- 

Additionally,  acquisition  of  land  for  pulp 
production  Is  reducing  forest  land  dedicated 
to  growing  timber  of  sawlog  size. 

These  are  manifestations  of  a  shift  from 
lumber  to  other  wood  products. 

The  Commissioners  reported  that  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  lumber  Imports  Is  produced  by 
Canadian  mills  owned  or  financed  by  Ameri- 
cans. They  go  on  to  say,  "Much  of  this 
Investment  la  made  up  by  UB.  producers  who 
have  relocated  or  expanded  operations  into 
areas  having  extensive  timber  supplies  and 
by  UB.  distributors  seeking  an  assured  supply 
of  timber  .- 

After  drawing  attention  to  the  inelastic 
supply  of  UB.  timber,  the  Commissioners 
showed  that  "consumption  of  logs  by  soft- 
wood plywood  Increased  by  2.6  billion  board 
feet  from  1961  to  1961  which  was  more  than 
the  Increase  in  the  annual  Import  of  softwood 
lumber."  This  finding  underlines  the 
1  W.A.'8  analysis  that  the  major  cause  of 
sawmill  closure  Is  either  shortage  of  timber 
or  management's  policy  of  shifting  to  other 
products. 

Examination  of  the  trend  of  forest  indus- 
try employment  in  Oregon  reveals  a  dra- 
matic economic  progress.  Private  enterprl^ 
has  shifted  to  higher  valued  products  and 
created  employment  and  averted  what  would 
have  been  serious  loss  of  Jobs  had  the  em- 
phasis remained  on  limiber.    The  Oommls- 


sloo  noted  that  the  Jones  Act  Is  a  problem 
confronting  Pacific  ooast  shippers.  There 
U  dlsagreecnent  with  UJB.  forest  policy  and 
in  certain  areas  of  the  Paetflc  Marthvsat  there 
tend  to  be  more  sawmills  than  available 
timber  supply. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  entirely 
domestic  matters  and  that  surely  the  solu- 
tion will  not  result  from  tariffs  or  quantita- 
tive restrictions. 

Incorrect  statements  are  consistently  being 
made  respecting  the  position  of  Canadian 
shippers  about  which  I  would  like  to  state 
a  few  facts. 

British  Columbia  is  not  a  low  wage  area. 
The  base  labor  rate  in  the  coastal  region  Ls 
$2  08  per  hour  in  1963  compared  with  coastal 
Oregon  and  Washington  92.10.  The  I.W.A.'s 
statement  to  the  Tariff  Commission  high- 
lighted this  parity  and  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  part  of  UB.  lumber  produc- 
tion originates  from  hourly  rates  well  below 
91.50  per  hour. 

Second,  Canadian  currency  is  not  delib- 
erately manipulated  to  benefit  British  Colum- 
bia lumbermen.  The  Canadian  dollar  was 
forced  down  from  106  percent  to  92.6  percent 
of  U.S.  parity  by  external  pressures  causing 
the  Canadian  currency  to  reach  a  realistic  re- 
lation with  the  UB.  currency.  It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  during  9  of  the  past  11  years, 
the  Canadian  dollar  was  at  a  premium. 
Fundamentally,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
the  two  currencies  to  be  the  same  value  than 
there  Is  for  the  Mexican  peso  to  equal  the 
Jananese  yen. 

Underlying  the  Caiuulian  currency  prob- 
lem Is  the  per^tently  adverse  balance  of 
payments  with  the  Ututed  States,  which  in 
1961  amounted  to  approximately  91,400  mil- 
lion. The  currency  crisis  followed  a  decade 
in  which  current  account  loss  with  the 
United  SUtes  was  912  blUlon  dollars,  offset 
I>artlally  by  a  northward  flow  of  capital. 

Third,  the  Government  of  British  Colum- 
bia does  not  subsidize  timber  prices.  Far 
from  it,  the  appraisal  formula  was  borrowed 
from  the  United  States  and  Innovations  were 
added,  making  it  more  harsh  than  the  UB. 
version.  In  both  countries  Government 
stumpage  is  a  share  of  the  difference  be- 
tween cost  of  production  and  selling  price 
of  lumber  and  where  these  factors  are  equal 
stumpage  will  be  approximately  the  same. 

Fourth.  It  Is  said  Canadian  tariffs  prevent 
American  lumber  sales  in  Canada.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  In  1961  we  bought  $1.60  worth 
of  yotir  Itmnber  and  you  bought  91.62  of 
ours. 

The  Itimber  producers  in  North  America 
have  problems  but  we  recognize  the  com- 
m(Mi  enemy  as  the  per  capita  decline  In  the 
use  of  wood  products,  arising  from  steady 
replacement  of  substitutes.  For  example, 
per  capita  softwood  lumber  consiimptlon 
dropped  from  223  board  feet  in  1960  to  166 
board  feet  in  1062. 

The  solution  Is  not  to  raise  the  price  of 
lumber  by  artlflclally  curtailing  the  supply. 
This  is  a  withdrawal  instead  of  stepping  for- 
ward to  challenge  the  competitors  on  the 
construction  site. 

There  is  vital  need  for  determined  product 
promotion  to  place  Iiunber  in  all  uses  best 
suited  to  Its  capabilities.  This  requires 
action  to  insure  the  customer  gets  the  serv- 
ice and  uniformity  of  quality  he  is  entitled 
to  receive. 

There  are  exports  markets  available  and 
these  can  be  developed  by  a  concerted  effort 
offering  a  high  standard  of  customer  service. 

Free  trade  in  lumber  products  would  be  a 
constructive  force,  enabling  us  to  go  forward 
together  in  a  forthright  attack  against  sub- 
stitutes— the  real  enemy. 

THE  rOBEST  OF  THS  PACIPIC   SLOPE 

The  forest  under  two  flags  Is  divided  about 
one-half  on  each  side  of  the  border.  The 
American  share  has  the  highest  value  species 
and  the  major  portion  of  plywood  logs.  The 
Canadian  share  provides  high  quality  lum- 


ber and  q>ecies  ideally  suited  for  pulp  smd 
newsprint.  Both  countries  sire  reaching  the 
full  utilisation  of  the  present  commercially 
available  annual  harvest.  Further  e]q>an- 
sion  will  come  from  using  those  portions  of 
the  tree  not  now  utillasd  and  increased  sup- 
ply from  more  intensive  forestry.  This  re- 
quires vigorous  private  enterprise  unfettered 
by  artificial  gimmicks.  From  the  bark,  llg- 
nins  and  resins  not  used  in  tnaUng  chemical 
cellulose  or  p^>emuiking  pulps,  there  are  a 
host  of  sllvlchemicals.  These  new  products 
come  from  residues.  The  Northwest  has  the 
power  supply,  the  know-how  and  the  capi- 
tal— ^in  fact,  all  the  advantages  to  compete 
in  world  markets.  This  new  horizon  can  be 
achieved  but  it  will  be  frustrated  by  restric- 
tion of  the  natural  laws  of  economic  geog- 
raphy. 

The  objectives  of  the  forest  industry,  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are 
Identical.  Harvest  the  forest  crop  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  recover  the  maxim  tun 
possible  per  acre,  obtain  the  utmost  utiliza- 
tion per  cubic  foot  of  tree,  maintain  com- 
petitive vigor  by  constantly  researching 
technological  and  product  improvement  and 
earn  a  profit  commensvu-ate  with  capital  and 
msuiagement  skills  employed. 

There  are  numerous  areas  for  coc^>eratIon 
and  Joint  action  suggested  in  the  foregoing. 
By  accepting  the  principle  of  freer  trade,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  number  of  inhibitions 
currently  present  would  either  disappear  or 
be  greatly  diminished,  thereby  providing  bet- 
ter opporttinlties  for  working  out  our  prob- 
lems rather  than  fighting  them  out.  The 
latter  course  is  expensive  and  seldom  pro- 
duces a  clear-cut  win.  Furthermore,  it  is 
very  important  to  work  toward  elimination 
of  the  so-called  anti-American  or  anti-Cana- 
dian goFslp  which  is  very  largely  ill  founded 
and  imaginary.  Injury,  moreover,  is  a  poor 
method  of  cultivating  one's  best  customer 
and  good  neighbor.  Surely,  in  our  conunon 
Interest,  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  work 
together  and  approach  our  problems  objec- 
tively. Let  us  have  a  quick  end  to  this 
"anti"  nonsense  which  does  little  more  than 
please  our  enemies. 

May  I  conclude  by  stating  that  I  believe 
that  the  freeing  of  trade  between  our  coun- 
tries win  provide  greater  economic  security 
for  North  America,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  patterns  developing  on  the  world  scene. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  forest  Industry 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  would  be  stimu- 
lated. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  closer  eco- 
nomic Integration  and  fuUer  utilization  at 
the  great  forest  we  share,  I  stiggest  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  following  five 
points. 

1.  Develop  a  proposal  for  submission  to  the 
two  Governments  respecting  elimination  of 
tariffs  on  forest  products. 

2.  Undertake  Joint  action  to  resist  the  In- 
vasion of  substitute  materials,  Including  a 
Joint  wood  promotion  program,  and  coopera- 
tive research  projects  aimed  at  expanding 
the  engineered  use  of  building  materials,  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  getting  wood  products 
Into  place  In  buildings. 

3.  Develop  areas  for  cooperation  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  oversea  markets. 

4.  Foster  closer  relation  In  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  standards  of  quality  in 
forest  products. 

6.  Establish  full  liaison  in  the  forestry 
sciences,  relating  to  the  control  of  forest 
fires,  prevention  of  Insect  infestation  and 
management  of  the  tantt  crop. 

A  ^rw  Appkoach  To  Rxbolvx  the 
SorrwooD  Iscpobt  Psoblxic 

(Address  by  Q.  Cleveland  Bdgett,  executive 
vice  president.  West  Coast  Lumbermen's 
Association,  before  the  Oregon  Bankers 
Association.  Portland.  Oreg..  April  9.  1063) 
There  Is  sJways  a  problem  In  presenting 

the  story  of  an  industry.    Its  achievements 
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can  be  magnified  U  for  any  reason  this  seems 
desirable.  Its  dllO(mltles  can  be  made  to 
appear  more  dire  than  they  actually  are  In 
an  effort  to  enlist  support. 

You  are  concerned  with  the  limiber  In- 
diistry,  but  I  Imagine  that  you  are  no  more 
concerned  with  It  than  you  are  with  any 
other  enterprise — large  or  small — which  Is 
not  willing  or  able,  on  the  basis  of  Its  own 
skill,  to  perform  successfully. 

If  we  are  \inable  or  unwilling  to  meet  our 
obligations,  you  have  a  responsibility  to 
your  investors  and  the  community  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  care.  At  the  same  time,  you 
are  deeply  Involved  with  any  Industry  which 
has  an  Influence  on  the  well-being  or  pros- 
perity of  the  people  who  depend  on  you  for 
security. 

The  lumber  industry  has  problems  at  the 
moment.  It  has  always  had  them.  It  has 
always  met  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
tell  you  that  In  this  respect  it  is  in  no  way 
different  from  any  other  enduring  Industry. 

Because  we  work  closely  together,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  some 
background  information  on  our  problems. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  to  offer  some  new  Ideas  on  how  our 
difficulties  might  be  overcome. 

Let  me  say  first  that  we,  as  an  Industry, 
ask  only  that  we  be  permitted  to  operate  on 
a  fair,  competitive  basis.  Given  the  same  set 
of  ground  rules,  we  believe  that  we  can  com- 
pete with  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Traditionally,  the  Northwest  lumber  in- 
dustry has  prospered  when  homes  and  com- 
mercial structures  have  been  in  demand  in 
the  United  States.  Traditionally,  the  saw- 
mills In  this  area  have  produced  the  boards, 
the  2-by-4  studs,  the  2-by-a  or  2-by-lO  Joists 
for  this  type  of  construction. 

Now,  you  should  know  that  the  forests 
which  provide  this  material  recognize  no 
such  artificial  boundary  as  the  Canadian 
border.  The  same  forests  which  grow  north 
In  (ft«gon  and  Washington  continue  to  grow 
ncvth  uito  the  province  of  British  Columbia. 
Mills  in  British  Coliunbia  harvest  substan- 
tially the  same  type  of  timber  that  we  harvest 
here.  And  they  use  the  same  type  of  equip- 
ment that  has  been  developed  here. 

Traditionally,  British  Columbia  mills — 
many  of  them  cargo,  or  waterside,  mills — 
have  sold  the  bulk  of  their  output  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  However,  In  recent  years 
this  pattern  has  changed  in  two  respects. 
First  tho  Baltic  countries  and  Russia  have 
tended  to  make  the  United  Kingdom  market 
leas  remunerative  fco^  British  Columbia  pro- 
ducers. Second,  very  large  new  stands  of 
timber  in  interior  British  Columbia  have 
been  opened  up  and  many  new  productive 
\inlt8  Installed.  Canada  has  been  forced  to 
find  a  new  market  for  its  lumber  [>roductlon 
and  the  United  States  was  the  nearest  and 
most  lucrative  market  available. 

We  now  find  additional  millions  of  board 
feet  oi  Canadian  limiber  pouring  down 
across  the  border  through  the  Lake  States, 
streaming  down  even  to  Texas,  going  by  ship 
to  all  the  ports  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

In  1939,  29  percent  of  Canada's  liunber 
exports  was  sent  to  the  United  States.  By 
1961  the  total  had  risen  to  79  percent.  This 
represents  IS  percent  of  total  domestic  soft- 
wood constunptlon  and  it  may  reach  over  18 
percent  this  year. 

As  the  result  of  a  number  of  trade  agree- 
ments, the  duty  on  Imported  softwood  lum- 
ber declined  during  this  period  from  $3  per 
thousand  board  feet  to  25  cents  per  thou- 
sand board  feet — which  is  obviously  of  no 
consequence.  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  lum- 
ber industry  has  been  sacrificed  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  In  favor  of  other  conunodities. 

As  an  Initial  step,  the  limiber  Industry  of 
this  country  sought  relief  by  applying  to 
the  VS.  Tariff  Commission  for  a  more  real- 
istic duty  on  liunber  Imports.  From  October 
3  to  12,  19<ja,  the  industry  presented  evi- 
dence of  the  Injury  to  which  it  was  being 
subjected. 


The  time,  however,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
inatupicloiis.  On  October  11,  the  day  be- 
fore the  hearing  ended,  the  Trade  Szpanslon 
Act  of  1903  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Hie  goals  of  the  act  are  the  development 
of  an  open  and  nondiscriminatory  trading 
system  In  the  free  world,  an  economic  and 
efllclent  international  exchange  of  goods  and 
the  stimulation  of  economic  growth. 

Political  and  economic  questions  apart 
from  tariff  reductions  will  influence  the 
course  of  futiu'e  negotiations  under  the  new 
act.  Aid  to  developing  nations,  political  and 
military  problems,  conflicting  national  and 
regional  goals,  differences  in  economic  and 
political  structure  and  in  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  pressing  Internal 
problems  of  each  of  the  major  nations  of  the 
free  world  must  be  considered. 

Obviously,  the  problems  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry are  to  be  Judged  against  a  backdrop 
of  global  problems.  The  act  specifically 
states  that  any  increased  imports  complained 
of  must  result  "in  major  part"  from  previous 
tariff  concessions. 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  matter.  The  Tariff 
Commission  was  unable  to  find  that  any 
competitive  difficulties  besetting  the  lumber 
Industry  were  due  "in  major  part"  to  tariff 
reductions.  .' 

In  the  course  of  Its  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion, however,  the  Tariff  Cbmmisslon  found 
that  there  had  indeed  been  serious  injury. 
It  assigned  sii^ciflc  reasons  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  competitive  position  of  this 
country's  limiber  industry.  I  think  you  will 
be  Interested  in  some  of  these  reasons. 

The  most  important  cause  of  the  increased 
imports,  said  the  Tariff  Commission  in  its 
ofllclal  report,  is  reflected  in  the  much  more 
pronounced  "cost-price  squeeae"  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  in  Canada  between  the  price 
of  lumber  and  the  rapidly  rising  price  of  tim- 
ber and  purchased  logs. 

The  timber  management  policies  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  owners  of  large 
timber  resources  have  operated,  and  continue 
to  operate,  to  limit  the  commercial  avail- 
ability of  mature  sawtlmber.  Theee  policies, 
which  are  designed  to  achieve  a  long-term 
balance  between  cut  and  growth,  have  re- 
sulted in  much  more  intense  competition 
among  buyers  of  such  timber  in  this  country 
than  exists  in  Canada. 

The  competition  for  the  supply  of  timber. 
especially  In  the  United  States,  has  occurred 
not  only  among  producers  of  lumber,  but 
among  producers  of  a  variety  of  other  forest 
products,  such  as  plywood  and  pulp  and 
paper  and.  sporadically,  among  exporters  of 
logs.  The  rising  aggregate  demand  for  such 
forest  products  in  the  United  States,  in  con- 
Junction  with  rather  rigid  limitations  on  the 
commercial  supply  of  timber,  has  resulted 
in  an  upward  trend  in  the  domestic  price  of 
timber.  This,  in  txirn.  has  exerted  an  up- 
ward pressiu-e  on  U.S.  prices  of  lumber.  The 
persistence  of  this  presstuv  has  encouraged 
the  opening  of  new  areas  of  production  of 
timber  and  the  expansion  of  sawmill  capacity 
in  Canada,  particularly  dvirlng  the  past  few 
years. 

The  average  bid  price  of  Douglas-fir  stump- 
age  in  the  coastal  district  of  northwestern 
Washington,  for  example,  rose  from  about 
$23  per  thousand  bocu-d  feet  in  1958  to  about 
$38  per  thoxisand  in  1959.  then  declined  to 
about  $23  per  thousand  In  1901.  In  the  same 
years  the  bid  prices  for  Douglas  fir  in  the 
coastal  district  of  British  Columbia  were  less 
than  half  those  indicated  for  northwestern 
Washington. 

In  the  United  States,  national  forest  tim- 
ber is  offered  for  sale  to  all  bidders.  In 
British  Columbia,  cutting  privileges  are  con- 
trolled by  a  complex  system  of  licensing 
priorities,  quotas,  and  quota  rights,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  vary  according  to  several 
categories  of  public  tlmberland.  Often  these 
provisions  tend  to  reserve  cutting  privileges 


to  established  operators  in  local  areas  tM 
to  limit  competitive  bidding. 

The  Tariff  Commission  went  on  to  say  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  Canadian  dollsr  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  an  Importuu 
stimulus  to  U.S.  imports  of  lumber  frtA 
Canada. 

In  May  1962.  piuvuant  to  an  *m.ngaami 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  nm 
ada  pegged  Its  dollar  at  92  V^  cents.'  Tbs 
P«K8i"8  of  the  rate  at  that  level  was  deslgiM^ 
to  accomplish  several  purposes.  Among  tht 
more  Important  of  them  were  the  general 
curtailment  of  Imports  and  the  general  a- 
pansion  of  exports.  Inasmuch  as  ludibcr  || 
a  leading  Canadian  export  and  the  United 
States  is  the  major  foreign  market  for  It,  the 
currency  depreciation  effectively  promoted 
the  expansion  of  lumber  exports  to  Um 
United  States. 

In  terms  of  U.S.  dollars,  the  depreciation 
of  the  Canadian  dollar  since  1959  is  equlva- 
lent  to  approximately  $7  per  thousand  board 
feet,  based  on  the  average  unit  value  of  im. 
ports  of  softwood  lumber  from  Canada  ia 
1962. 

Cost  of  transportation  accounts  for  a  laifi 
part  of  the  delivered  price  of  most  shipments 
of  softwood  lumber.  An  Important  factor 
affecting  the  volume  of  Imparts  of  softwood 
lumber,  the  Tariff  Commission  went  on  to 
say.  is  the  charter  rate  for  waterborne  ship, 
ments  from  British  Coliunbia  to  Easten 
United  States  In  relation  to  the  Intercoastal 
conference  rate  on  shipments  from  the  west 
coast  of  the  tfnlted  States  to  the  same  6m- 
tinations. 

Under  the  Jones  Act.  as  you  know,  lntar> 
coastal  shipments  of  cargo  from  U.S.  ports 
must  move  in  UB.-flag  vessels.  A  mnrtsw 
break  In  this  restrictive  pattern  was  achievid 
recently  when  temporary  legislation  vu 
passed  permitting  the  shipment  of  domestic 
lumber  In  foreign -flag  vessels  to  Puerto  Rico 
upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  o( 
Commerce  that  no  U.S.-flag  vessels  are  rea- 
sonably available. 

For  approximately  3  years  before  Octobv 
1957  the  Canadian  charter  rate  to  Atlantic 
ports  was  higher  than  the  U.S.  conferenet 
rate  by  $3  to  more  than  $7  i>er  thousand 
board  feet  of  limiber.  During  that  period 
waterborne  shipments  from  British  Oolun- 
bla  to  eastern  United  States  declined  ma- 
terially. Commencing  In  October  1957,  how- 
ever, charter  rates  applicable  to  shlpmenti 
from  Canadian  ports  were  reduced  sharply. 
Largely  as  a  result  thereof,  British  Oolua- 
bia  mills  Increased  their  waterborne  ship- 
ments to  eastern  United  States  by  mort 
than  500  million  board  feet  from  1957  to 
1961.  The  differential  favoring  shipments 
from  Canadian  ports  reached  the  highest 
point  on  record — $13  per  thousand  board 
feet — in  April  1962.  thereby  contributing 
further  to  increased  imports  of  Canadian 
lumber. 

The  Tariff  Commission  concluded  with  the 
observation  that  the  evidence  obtained  In 
the  course  of  the  investigation  suggests  that 
the  factors  giving  rise  to  the  increase  in 
imports,  rather  than  the  increase  itself,  arr 
mainly  responsible  for  the  major  problems 
confronting  the  domestic  softwood  lumber 
industry. 

°  Let  me  say  again  at  this  point  that  vi 
are  seeking  no  favors.  We  expect  no  spectsl 
treatment.  We  do  feel  we  are  entitled  to 
the  opportunity  to  compete  on  equal  tenni 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  north,  and  we 
intend  to  aggressively  flght  for  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  have  a  program  and  are  spending  our 
time,  manpower,  and  money  to  Implement 
it.  It  is  true  that  some  of  us  place  tb* 
emphasis  on  different  facets  of  the  problem. 
But.  basically.  I  believe  that  the  Industry 
would  support  an  entirely  new  concept  o< 
achieving  equality. 

There  are  seven  primary  areas  where  I  sm 
convinced  that  speclflc  action  can  be  tak« 
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fo  reaolve  the  problem  of  excanlTS  Imparts 
ot  softwood  lumber. 

With  nmptet  to  the  Jones  Act.  I  would  sug- 
Mst  to  Oongreas  that  it  enact  legislation 
X^^  would  require  all  softwood  lumber  dis- 
charged at  ports  In  the  United  States,  its 
territories,  districts,  and  possessions  to  be 
tr^naported  in  American-flag  ships  or  reasels 
f^glgitnA  In  the  country  of  the  point  of 
origin. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  Jones  Act, 
«ou  will  recall,  was  to  preserve  this  coun- 
try^ merchant  marine  fleet  for  use  in  the 
eventuality  of  war.  This  placed  upon  the 
Northwest  lumber  industry  the  considerable 
burden  of  operating  at  a  heavy  financial 
^jjiulvantage  In  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

During  World  War  n.  when  a  scarcity  of 
ships  existed,  Canada  operated  her  own  fleet 
of  merchant  ships.  While  she  has  virtually 
xkone  now,  the  shipping  companies  are  stUl  in 
existence.  Certainly  Canada  should  share 
In  the  defense  of  the  North  American  Con- 
Unent  by  building  up  her  own  fleet  of  mer- 
chant marine  vessels.  The  alternative,  which 
poses  many  additional  problems,  is  to  permit 
American  shippers  also  to  use  foreign  bot- 
toms which  are  cheaper  because  wages,  food, 
maintenance,  and  other  considerations  are 
inferior. 

Canada  has  already  cooperated  with  this 
country  in  eliminating  the  15-day  freehold 
on  shipments  moving  by  rail.  This  actually 
was  a  concession  involving  the  bulk  of  Cana- 
dian shipments  of  lumber  into  this  country, 
for  three-quarters  of  the  i^proxlmately  4.6 
billion  board  feet  enter  by  rail.  If  an  accom- 
modation can  be  made  in  one  area,  it  can 
be  made  in  another. 

There  are,  of  course.  Important  consider- 
ations which  must  be  dealt  with,  among 
them  the  needs  of  our  own  steamship  peo- 
ple, of  American  workers  on  American  ships, 
and  the  Southern  Pine  producers.  Never- 
theless, this  new  proposal  provides  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  equality  in  the  market 
with  other  countries  and  maintain  the  rela- 
tionship between  rail  and  cargo  shipping 
within  our  own  Nation. 

For  the  second  point  in  this  program.  I 
believe  that  the  American  lumber  industry 
would  be  willing  to  accept  an  orderly  mar- 
keting agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  which  would  remove  tariffs 
on  softwood   lumber  In  both   directions. 

The  results  of  the  election  In  Canada  yes- 
terday seem  to  Indicate  that  our  friends  to 
the  north  believe  that  an  improvement  in 
international  relations  is  long  overdue. 
Historically,  the  party  which  now  holds  a 
slim  majority  in  Canada  has  had  more  har- 
monious relationship  with  the  United  States; 
this  may  provide  us  with  a  better  chance  to 
achieve  a  new  approach  to  tariff  matters 
between  our  two  countries. 

In  the  past,  Canada  has  maintained  high 
tariff  barriers  on  lumber — and  the  previous 
administration  was  particularly  restrictive 
In  a  number  of  different  fields.  Canadian 
tariffs  on  lumber,  for  example,  range  from 
$6  to  $10  per  thousand,  while  ours  remain 
very  nominal  at  from  25  cents  to  $1  per  thou- 
sand. 

In  another  area  of  operation,  our  adminis- 
tration should,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  suggest  that 
Canada  reexamine  her  previous  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  consider  the  repegglng  of  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  to  a  higher  value.  It  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  a  new  Canadian  ad> 
ministration  would  be  receptive  to  this  view. 
Tou.  as  bankers,  know  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  continue  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

I  feel,  in  addition,  that  all  softwood  lum- 
ber should  be  marked  as  to  country  of  origin. 
This  would  tend  to  eliminate  confusion  m 
to  species  and  areas  of  growth,  and  permit 
buyers  who  wish  to  "Buy  American"  to  do  so. 
This  is  not  a  restrictive  measure  as  Canada 
U  already  marking  its  lumber  for  other  export 
markets. 


In  the  matter  of  forest  policies  there  Ls 
much  that  can  be  done.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  Oorernora  of  the  Western  States 
that  they  immediately  appoint  a  eotnmittee 
of  specUllsta  In  the  field  of  forestry  to  ex- 
amine Forest  Service  policies  in  British  Co- 
lumbia and  consult  with  softwood  producers 
in  the  Northwest  regarding  policies  in  exist- 
ence on  this  side  of  the  border.  This  com- 
mittee should  document  these  policies  and 
recommend  measures  which  would  result  in 
greater  equality  between  Canadian  forest 
policies  and  those  in  existence  under  the 
various  administrative  agencies  In  the 
United  States. 

The  Northwest  lumber  industry  is  pres- 
ently investing  very  substantial  sums  of 
money  in  promoting  the  use  of  lumber 
throughout  the  United  States.  Canadian 
producers  make  a  very  modest  contribution 
to  this  promotional  effort  through  the  na- 
tional wood  promotion  program.  The  net 
effect,  however,  is  that  the  Northwest  in- 
dustry is  spending  millions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  4.5  billion  board  feet  of 
Canadian  lumber  in  the  markets  of  this 
country.  Since  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  preserve  lumber's  position  with 
regard  to  substitute  materials.  I  believe  that 
Canada's  financial  share  In  this  effort  should 
be  very  much  greater  than  It  Is. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  at  this  point 
that  we,  likewise,  are  trying  to  do  our  share 
In  developing  oversea  export  markets — to 
the  advantage  of  both  the  Canadians  and 
ourselves.  Next  month  a  trade  mission  of 
eight  key  Northwest  industry  representatives 
will  fiy  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Common 
Market  countries  to  explore  trade  possibili- 
ties in  that  area  and  promota  the  advantages 
of  lumber  from  this  region.  A  similar  trade 
mission  to  the  Far  East  and  Australia  is  on 
the  planning  boards. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  if  the  foregoing 
program  cannot  be  put  into  effect  before 
the  summer  recess  of  Congress,  the  President 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  Invoke  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
and  temporarily  Impose  a  10  percent  quota — 
10  percent  of  the  softwood  lumber  consump- 
tion In  this  country — on  the  importa  of 
Canadian  lumber. 

There  is  at  least  one  bill  before  Congress 
calling  for  an  even  lower  quota,  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  time  to  be  both  fair  and  realistic. 

Ample  Justification  for  such  action  by  the 
President  exlsta.  The  several  billion  txiard 
feet  of  timber  which  we.  e  blown  down  in  the 
Colimibus  Day  storm  constitute  a  salvage 
and  marketing  problem  which  is  of  vital 
economic  lmp>ortance. 

If  something  tangible  can  be  accomplished 
within  the  next  4  months  in  the  areas  men- 
tioned, I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  industry 
would  be  inclined  to  prtss  for  a  quota. 
Should  no  appreciable  progress  be  made, 
however,  the  interesta  of  both  the  lumlier 
industry  and  this  region  as  a  whole  demand 
that  the  quota  solution  be  resolutely 
advanced. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  these  proposals  for 
your  earnest  consideration.  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  time  is  opportune  to  carefully 
appraise  our  responsibilities  to  investors  in 
this  great  industry  and  vigorously  pursue 
a  program  of  reform  that  is  practical  and  in 
accord  with  these  changing  times. 

[From  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Republic.  Mar.  28, 
1963] 

Canadian  Lumbek  Imports  Will  Bx  Topic 
roB  PNTA 

Free  trade  effects  in  an  area  where  UJ3. 
industry  already  has  battlelines  manned 
against  Canadian  Importe  will  be  under 
scrutiny  during  Pacific  Northwest  Trade  As- 
sociation spring  general  conference  in  Yaki- 
ma. April  7-9. 

All  conference  discussions  will  be  on  as- 
pecta  of  "A  Canada-United  States  Free  Trade 
Area."  That  theme  will  be  introduced  at 
the    c^>enlng    banquet   In    Chinook    Tower, 


April  7,  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  IfcNeiU.  Deputy  As- 
sistant U.S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade 
Policy.  Dr.  McNeill  has  replaced  Christian  A. 
Herter,  former  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  now 
President  Kennedy's  special  representative 
for  trade  negotiations,  as  the  conference  key- 
note speaker. 

coNTUcr  aasa 

The  area  of  present  trade  conflict  to  be 
discussed  is  that  of  lumbering.  B.  M.  HoS- 
melster,  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and 
Robert  B.  Pamplin,  Portland.  Oreg.,  will  be 
spokesmen  for  the  forest  industries  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  on  the  April  8 
conference  luncheon  program.  All  confer- 
ence sessions  are  scheduled  in  the  Chinook. 

Hoffmelster  is  president  of  the  Council  of 
Forest  Industries  of  British  Columbia. 
Pamplin  Is  president  of  Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
a  major  producer  of  lumber  and  other  wood 
products  in  the  XJS.  Pacific  Northwest. 

TWO   ruSBXBS 

Hoffmelster  has  gained  prominence  in  two 
careers — military  and  industrial.  He  has 
been  a  lumberman  all  his  business  life, 
starting  at  age  17  as  a  Junior  clerk  for  the 
Caneullan  White  Pine  Co.  Nine  years  later 
he  was  sales  manager  of  the  company,  a 
subsidiary  of  MacMlllan,  Bloedel  St  Powell 
River,  Ltd. 

He  volunteered  for  serrice  with  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders  of  Canada  when  World  War 
n  broke  out  in  1939  and,  in  field  actions,  he 
gained  successive  promotions  until  he  be- 
came Canada's  youngest  major  general. 
Among  his  many  military  medals  is  the 
American  Legion  of  Merit.  He  led  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders  landing  in  Sicily;  com- 
manded Canada's  6th  armored  division  in 
Europe;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  was 
commander  of  Canadian  forces  in  the  Pacific. 

VnCXNIA    NATIVX 

Pamplin  is  a  1933  graduate  of  Vlrg^lnia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  did  graduate  work 
at  Northwestern  University.  He  is  a  native 
of  Virginia. 

He  Joined  Georgia-Pacific  in  1934.  became 
Ita  secretary  and  treasurer  2  years  later, 
financial  vice  president  in  1948,  administra- 
tive vice  president  in  1962,  executive  vice 
president  in  1966,  and  i»«8ident  in  1957. 


CIGARETTE    ADS    ON    TELEVISION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dls- 
cussed  before  in  this  Chamber  my  inter- 
est In  a  program  which  would  advise  the 
American  F>eople  of  the  hazards  of  ciga- 
rette smoking.  Legislation  which  I 
cosponsored  last  session  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
NeubergerI  was  not  pursued  when  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  announced 
the  creation  of  a  commission  of  impar- 
tial experts  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
available  data  on  the  effects  of  smoking. 
We  are  now  awaiting  that  report.  I 
am  advised,  however,  that  it  will  not  be 
forthcoming  for  some  time — perhaps  for 
a  year — and  meanwhile  cigarette  adver- 
tising goes  on  unabated  in  a  form  most 
calculated  to  entice  our  youth  to  adopt 
the  cigarette  habit. 

Because  of  the  urgency  I  have  recently 
directed  letters  to  the  presidents  of  the 
major  television  networks  and  of  the  to- 
bacco companies  themselves,  asking 
them  to  take  the  glamour  out  of  ciga- 
rette advertising  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  begin  to  do  voluntarily  what  I  trust 
we  will  do  more  thoroughly  through  a 
massive  educational  campaifirn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  TV  networks  be  car- 
ried in  thejCONCRBSSIONAL  RlCORO. 
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There  beln«  no  objection,  the  letter 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooo, 
as  follows: 

I  am  vritlng  to  aak  Uiat  you  aad  your 
board  of  directors  do  everything  poesibls  to 
take  the  glamour  out  of  cigarette  advertlsiiig. 
I  am  etmcemed  about  the  appeal  to  youth 
throtigh  adTertiaements  which  make  It  ap- 
pear that  the  moat  Ttrile  and  acoocnpllahed 
of  men,  the  moat  attractlTe  and  feminine  of 
women,  and  our  leaders  In  almost  every  field 
are  all  cigarette  smoker* — and  the  inference 
In  some  of  the  ada  Is  that  success  In  the 
business  or  social  world  go  hand  In  hand 
with  tobaeeo  aKMAlBg.  TV  cigarette  adver- 
tising la  partlcnlaily  Insidious  because  the 
ad  comee  right  Into  the  living  room  and 
reaches  all  members  of  a  family  In  a  way  that 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  ad  woold  not. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  extent  to 
which  your  revenues  oome  from  tobacco  ad- 
vertising, and  that  soma  of  the  country's 
most  Informative  and  entertaining  TV  pro- 
grams are  made  possible  by  the  huge  ex- 
penditures of  the  tobacco  companies  to  sen 
their  products.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
tobacco  advertising  be  stopped,  but  I  do  feel 
that  glorifying  advertising  In  this  field 
should  definitely  be  curbed — and  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  sho\ild  take  a  firm 
stand  on  It. 

There  Is  mounting  medical  evidence  as  to 
the  health  hazards  ot  the  extensive  use  of 
tobacco.  The  most  serious  Is  the  soaring 
death  rate  from  cancer  of  the  lung.  At  least 
36,000  Americans  died  of  limg  cancer  In  1960. 
more  than  50  times  the  number  who  died  In 
1914.  Medical  evidence  complied  In  this 
country,  as  well  as  In  Europe,  shows  a  posi- 
tive relationship  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  such  studies  as  the 
report  released  a  year  ago  In  Britain  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  that  of  Dr. 
Oscar  Auerbaeh  and  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Hammond 
before  the  1962  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  appointed  a  committee  of  spe- 
cialists to  study  the  effects  of  smoking  on 
the  body.  After  nearly  3  years  of  work  they 
concluded  that  cigarette  smoking  is  a  cause 
of  both  lung  cancer  and  bronchitis.  It  delays 
healing  of  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers  and 
probably  eontrlbutea  to  the  development  of 
coronary  heart  disease  and  certain  arterial 
disorders.  The  committee  also  believes  cig- 
arette smoking  may  cause  cancer  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx. 

In  this  country  Doctors  Aiierbach  and 
Hammond  examined  lung  tissue  from  nearly 
1,600  autopsies  over  a  5-year  period.  They 
now  agree  that  tobacco  smoke  Is  unquestion- 
ably the  chief  cause  of  thickening  and  rup- 
ture of  the  small  air  sacs  and  blood  vessels  in 
the  lungs.  As  a  result,  the  body's  oxygen  sup- 
ply is  sharply  reduced,  thus  forcing  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  to  work  harder  to  supply 
enough  oxygenated  blood  frcxn  the  lungs. 
Dr.  Hammond  pointed  out  that  nearly  half 
of  all  deaths  in  this  cotintry  are  due  to 
heart  failure  and  circulatory  diseases  and 
that  smoking  Is  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
progress  of  these  ocmdltlons.  In  fact.  In 
nearly  all  of  the  cases  tbey  aixalyzed.  the 
degree  of  damage  was  directly  related  to  the 
amount  and  kind  of  t^n^^ng  done. 

I  have  been  studying  the  mounting  med- 
ical evidence  on  the  hazards  of  cigarette 
sn:K)klng  for  some  time,  and  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  I  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  a  resolution  which  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  create  a  Commission  on  Tobacco  and 
Health  to  conduct  a  massive  educational 
program  on  what  cigarette  smoking  does  to 
the  human  body,  with  piuticular  emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  smoking  and 
lung  cancer.  This  resolution  was  not  passed 
because  shortly  after  Its  introduction  the 
n.S.  Public  Health  Service  announced  the 
creation  of  a  commission  of  Impartial  experts 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  and  dispas- 


slonats  rsTtow  of  aU  avaUabte  date  on 
dgareftt*  wioMng.  and  to  nalM  rsooouDen- 
datk—  in  this  area.  It  Is  sitsrted  that  the 
flrsft  phase  at  Uiim  study,  the  aorvey  «g  the 
nature  and  macnitude  of  the  health  haaard. 
will  he  completed  by  this  Septeabsr.  But 
it  wUl  be  soms  time  after  that  before  any 
recommendations  can  be  formulated. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  w«ll-<tocumented 
recommendatloos  which  come  out  of  this 
study  will  be  meaningful  and  sound.  Amer- 
ica Is  considerably  behind  major  Xuropean 
countries  in  looking  squarely  in  the  eye  the 
growing  epldennic  of  death  and  debilitation 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking.  In  Italy,  for 
example,  the  Parliament  has  passed  an  act 
outlawing  any  form  of  public  advertising. 
In  Britain,  the  MlniBtry  of  Health  has 
blanketed  the  Nation's  schools  with  posters 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing. In  addition  the  tobacco  Industry  itself 
has  agreed  to  deglamorlze  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  television,  and  all  advertisements 
which  do  appear  are  shown  after  9:00  pjn. 
In  Denmark  the  cigarette  makers  have  agreed 
to  stop  advertising  their  products  In  moving 
picture  slides  and  magazines  aimed  at  teen- 
age audiences. 

In  making  my  request  that  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  television  network  control 
the  type  of  cigarette  advertising  presented, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  familiar  with 
the  claims  made  by  some  individuals 
in  the  tobacco  Industry  that  their  advertis- 
ing is  not  directed  at  converting  nonsmokers 
but  merely  at  winning  the  support  of  estab- 
lished smokers  for  a  particular  brand.  They 
hold  that  the  chtflce  of  whether  to  smoke 
or  not  to  smoke  is  an  individual  matter.  I 
am  sure  that  this  is  an  honest  appraisal  of 
their  motivation. 

However,  I  believe  what  they  fall  to  ac- 
knowledge is  that  cigarette  advertising  is 
skillfully  directed  toward  yotmg  people  In 
such  a  way  to  make  It  seem  imperative  for 
them  to  smoke  If  they  are  to  be  manly  or 
glamorous,  handsome,  active,  successful,  gay. 
vibrant,  and  glowing  with  good  health.  I 
am  told  that  to  this  end,  the  20  top  brands 
spent  $144  million  on  advertising  in  1961. 

Studies  show  that  more  than  half  of  aU 
high  school  students  smoke,  and  4,500  more 
boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
17  take  up  the  habit  each  day  of  the  year. 
By  doing  so  they  are  greatly  increasing  their 
chances  for  dreaded  diseases  and  early 
deaths.  In  view  of  these  facts,  how  can  it 
be  ethical  for  our  mass  media  to  continue 
using  sports  heroes  and  glamorous  models  in 
an  effort  to  associate  smoking  with  all  that  is 
exciting,  pleasant,  and  desirable  in  life? 

I  hope  you  will  accept  this  letter  in  the 
spirit  in  which  It  is  written,  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  type  of  cigarette  advertising  you 
are  allowing  sponsors  to  present  on  your  net- 
work. I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  resources  of  television  should  not  be  used 
to  convince  the  youth  of  Amerlc»— or  even 
the  nonsmokers  in  more  adult  groups — that 
they  ahould  use  a  product  which  is  injurious 
to  their  health. 

I  am  also  writing  directly  to  the  major 
cigarette  maniifacturers  to  make  the  same 
sort  of  plea  I  am  directing  to  you. 


HEROES  OP  THE  WARSAW  GHETTO 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  20  years  have  passed  since 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  During 
those  years  the  world  has  slowly  learned 
the  full  extent  of  the  heroic,  hopeless 
fight  waged  by  a  small  group  of  individ- 
uals against  a  massive  military  machine. 

On  this  20th  anniversary,  extensive 
and  memorable  tributes  are  being  paid  to 
the  50,000  Jews  who  died  during  those 
terrible  3  weeks  in  Wtu-saw.  At  cere- 
monies in  Warsaw,  Polish  resistance 
fighters,  who  had  given  some  help  despite 


the  terror,  watched  as  the  heroes  oC  the 
battle  were  honored.  Here  In  WariiiM. 
ton.  a  memorial  wiU  be  dedloated  today 
to  the  martsrrs  of  Warsaw  at  the  A^l 
Israel  Synagogue. 

Mr.  President,  these  ceremonies  arc 
tributes  to  the  courage  of  an  immortal 
group  of  men.  women,  and  chiklren.  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prlnte4 
in  the  RzcoRO  an  article  from  the  Kev 
York  Tbnes  describing  the  Warsaw  cere- 
monies. An  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  21  Is  also  offered  as  an. 
other  memorial  to  those  who  died  in  thi 
Warsaw  ghetto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoots, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21,  UMl] 
HXBOSB  or  TBK  Okxtto 

Twenty  years  ago.  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
where  the  Nazis  had  herded  thousands  of 
Jews  to  die,  a  handful  of  men,  women  sad 
children  gathered  their  last  strength  aas 
took  up  anns  in  a  revolt  they  knew  to  be 
hopeless.  Emaciated,  fever  racked,  they  bad 
few  weapons,  few  fighters  to  pit  agaliMt  tbs 
well-equipped  units  of  the  es.  If  they  knew 
that  they  could  not  prevail  in  battle,  they 
also  must  have  known  that  the  Nazis'  fuiy 
would  fall  on  the  survivors. 

Tet  the  pitlf\il  army  fought.  In  the  rulie 
and  sewers  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto.  It  to 
doubtful  whether,  measured  by  military 
standards,  the  action  proved  of  value.  Hm 
Jews  inflicted  few  casualties.  In  a  few  short 
days  they  were  overwhelmed  and  the  ghetto 
was  in  flames. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising be  remembered,  as  it  will  be  today 
in  ceremonies  in  New  York  and  other  parti 
of  the  country.  As  President  Kennedy  has 
said,  the  nameless  ghetto  fighters  provided 
"a  chapter  in  the  annals  of  human  heroism, 
an  Inspiration  to  the  peace-loving  people  of 
the  world  and  a  warning  to  wo\ild-be  op- 
pressors." 

Wherever  men  of  any  nation  or  creed 
respect  courage  in  face  of  inhumanity,  the 
fight  of  the  few  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto  will 
not  be  forgotten. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

PoLxs  Mask  AivifrvsasAST  or  1943  Ohstto 
Upcisiko 

Wassaw.  AprU  18. — Senior  Polish  officials 
led  delegates  from  all  over  the  world  today 
at  the  opening  here  of  a  2 -day  ceremony 
marking  the  aoth  anniversary  of  the  Wanav 
ghetto  uprising.  Nearly  50,000  Jews  died  in 
the  hopeless  3-week  fight  against  Nazi  troops. 

■dward  Ochab,  a  high  Communist  Party 
olDclal,  began  the  ceremonies  by  awarding  91 
state  decorations  to  heroes  of  the  battle.  In- 
cluded were  Jewish  survivors  and  Polish  re- 
sistance fighters  who  aided  them,  and  many 
posthumous  awards. 

Prominent  among  the  visitors  was  sa 
eight-man  delegation  from  Israel  led  bj 
farmer  Attorney  General  Gideon  Bausner, 
chief  prosecutor  in  the  Adolf  Bchmann  trial, 
who  was  born  in  Poland. 

•OLLCAIX   TO   SB    BXAO 

Ceremonies  scheduled  in  Warsaw  tomorrow 
included  a  wreath  laying  at  the  stone  me- 
morial calm  in  the  former  ghetto  that  marks 
the  site  of  the  Jews'  last  stronghold.  A  roD- 
call  of  the  resistance  fighters  will  be  read. 

A  trip  win  be  made  to  the  former  Nssi 
extermination  camp  at  Trebllnka,  00  miles 
away,  where  800,000  Jews  were  killed. 

Mr.  Hausner,  whose  delegation  visited  tbs 
Jewish  cemetery  in  Warsaw,  said  it  was,  para- 
doxically, the  only  Jewish  center  in  Poland. 
The  country's  prewar  Jewish  population  of 
3.500,000  has  shrunk  to  SO.OOO,  mostly  old 
people  who  have  refused  to  emigrate. 
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The  fierce  and  bloody  ghetto  battle  along 
«  street  oaUed  IClla  (Pleasant) — erupted  on 
^Q  Easter  Sunday  as  the  last  gesture  ot 
those  of  the  ghetto's  original  population  of 
eoo.OO  who  remained. 

BOUSS-TO-HOITSS  noHTxita 

Helped  by  the  Polish  underground,  the  siu- 
Tlvors  fought  house  to  house  and  yard  by 
yard  as  the  encircling  German  forces  moved 
in.  Hitler  eventually  ordered  In  tanks  and 
umored  cars. 

After  8  weeks  the  assault  troops  blasted 
tljclr  way  into  the  command  bunker,  where 
tbs  Jewish  leaders  had  taksn  their  last  stand. 
The  survivors  there  died  fighting  or  turned 
their  guns  on  themselves. 

The  anniversary  ceremonies  are  sponsored 
by  the  Communist  government. 

Premier  Jozef  Cyrankiewles,  onetime  In- 
mate of  the  Auschwlts  concentration  camp, 
vsa  patron,  and  Warsaw's  mayor,  Januss 
Zaixycki.  headed  the  organising  committee. 
Streets  in  many  parts  of  Poland  are  to  be 
named  for  Jewish  resistance  leaders. 


MIGRANT  FARM  LABOR 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
President,  the  March  15  issue  of  Presby- 
terian life  carried  a  most  interesting 
article  on  the  situation  of  the  migrant 
farm  laborers  in  the  United  States. 

In  his  Informative  and  judicious  arti- 
cle, Mr.  SLssel  points  out  quite  accu- 
rately that  the  farmer  has  problems  as 
well  as  the  migrants,  and  that  one  of 
the  forces  working  to  help  the  migrant 
is  "the  active  conscience  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  farm  employers."  How- 
ever, the  farmer  cannot  improve  the 
housing  and  living  conditions  of  his 
workers  entirely  unaided.  Help  such  as 
proposed  in  the  legislation  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  is 
needed  by  both  the  farmer  and  the 
worker. 

Mr.  Sissel  has  given  a  carefully  drawn 
and  balanced  picture  of  the  situation  of 
our  migrant  farmworkers,  a  group  often 
voiceless  and  voteless.  Because  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  this  article  of 
great  interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NswsLrrm  PtOM  Washington 
(By  H.  B.  SlBsel) 

Olven  either  a  weU -organised,  weU- 
financed  lobby  or  deep,  broadly  articulated 
public  support,  any  group  interest  can  fare 
rather  well  In  the  Nation's  CSpltal.  Lacking 
both,  it  is  likely  to  lose  out  among  the  com- 
peting voices  clamoring  for  legislative  and 
executive  attention. 

It  may  therefore  come  as  a  surprise  that 
our  Nation's  600,(XX)  domestic  migrant  farm- 
workers (2  million  If  you  count  all  family 
members)  stand  the  best  prospects  In  years 
of  benefiting  from  ameliorative  legislation 
from  the  Congress.  A  migrant  health  act 
approved  by  the  last  Congress,  though  in- 
significant in  iu  contribution  to  the  total 
solution,  presaged  these  prospects.  -  Several 
factors  have  helped  create  this  g\iardedly 
hopeful  situation.  The  most  obvloxis  was 
the  controvemlal  television  documentary 
"Harvest  of  Shame,"  which  plctorlallaed 
some  of  the  worst,  but  not  atypical,  aspects 
of  the  lives  of  migrants  before  millions  of 
TV  viewers.  Another  has  been  the  meticu- 
lous efforts  of  Senator  HAaamoN  Wnirtiss 
of  New  Jersey,  assisted  by  a  dedicated  staff 
who  has  assiduously  avoided  casting  the 
grower  in  the  role  of  vUlain  In  the  picttire. 
Another  has  been  the  acUvs  conscience  of 


an  Increasing  number  of  farm  employers 
who  have  tried  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
people  who  are  with  them  so  short  a  time, 
but  upon  whom  they  depend  to  bring  In 
their  harvests  of  vegetables,  fr\Uts,  and 
nuts.  And  one  of  the  most  Important  fac- 
tors has  been  the  persistent,  ysar-after-year 
hammering  away  by  church  groups  and  pri- 
vate agencies  so  easily  dismissed  as  "do- 
gooders."  Pacts,  figures,  and  experienos 
gained  from  migrant  ministries  and  social 
welfare  work  have  buttressed  the  argimdents 
of  these  latter  groups  on  behalf  of  "the 
forgotten  2  million." 

Migrant  farmworkers  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  very  few  minority  groups  in  the  United 
States  whose  conditions  have  not  improved  in 
the  last  30  years.  In  fact,  relative  to  the 
improved  standard  of  living  In  most  of  the 
rest  of  our  population,  their  plight  has 
actually  worsened  since  John  Steinbeck  wrote 
"Orapes  of  Wrath"  in  the  mldthlrtles.  Much 
of  the  propaganda  put  out  by  the  cause 
groups  states  with  only  a  modicimi  of  license 
that  migrants  are  "without  voice  and  with- 
out vote."  There  is  no  question  that  the 
mobility  of  the  migrant  as  he  foUbws  the 
crops  deprives  his  children  of  formal  edu- 
cation and  his  family  of  minimal  health  and 
sanitation  provisions,  and  cuts  him  off  from 
the  benefits  of  the  labor  legislation  that 
has  given  industrial  labor  cohesion  and 
power.  LaclLlng  an  established  residence,  he 
Is  cut  off  even  from  those  subsistence  wel- 
fare services  that  most  communities  give  to 
their  own  indigent  poor.  Equally  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  the  church, 
the  migrant's  Eense  of  Identity,  personal 
awareness  and  worth,  and  his  energy  and 
aspiration  are  sapped  by  his  inability  to 
settle  and  belong  anywhere.  His  total  situa- 
tion is  not  helped  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
his  skin  is  probably  dark. 

As  for  public  education,  health,  and  wel- 
fare services,  many  local  school  districts  or 
public  health  and  welfare  departments  are 
unable  adequately  to  take  care  of  their  own, 
let  alone  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  massive 
Infiux  of  temporary  visitors. 

Yet  as  of  now  the  migratory  farmworker 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  a  significant  portion  of  our 
country's  food  supply.  Further,  the  domestic 
worker  comf>ete8  with  a  foreign  labor  force 
that  comes  in  temporarily  (some  perma- 
nently) imder  the  protection  and  regulation 
of  Federal  law.  Most  of  this  foreign  labor 
force  consists  of  Mexican  nationals  who  de- 
pend economically  upon  their  seasonal 
income  within  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time,  that  income  in  a  sense  subsidizes 
their  continuation  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
takes  some  of  the  pressure  off  the  Mexican 
Government  to  build  its  own  durable  eco- 
nomic institutions,  starting  with  genuine 
land  reform.  Sudden  and  radical  elimination 
of  Mexican  migrants  from  the  farm  labor 
force  would  undoubtedly  be  harmful  to 
domestic  growers,  and  to  Mexican  nationals 
as  well. 

What  is  needed  to  rationalise  the  farm 
labor  market,  as  the  experts  put  it,  is  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  that  takes 
into  consideration  all  the  major  components 
in  this  complex  tangle  of  economic,  political, 
and  htunan  problems.  The  grower  needs  a 
predictable  number  of  harvesters  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time.  Otherwise,  he  loses  his  crop.  The 
worker  needs  to  be  assured  of  a  systematic 
series  of  jobs  under  decent  working  and  liv- 
ing conditions  at  an  adequate  wage.  The 
Mexican  national  needs  to  be  "phased  out" 
of  the  pictiuv  in  such  a  way  that  necessary 
adjustments  can  be  made  for  his  welfare  at 
home.  The  consumer  needs  to  be  assured 
that  his  food  costs  won't  skyrocket  if  Justice 
Is  done  for  the  worker.  (They  won't.  Labor 
costs  in  this  sector  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  packaging  and  marketing  costs.) 
This  is  obviously  a  situation  in  which  the 


free  play  of  the  forces  involved  can  only 
lead  to  further  dleorganlaattaa  at  the  farm 
labor  market  and  intensification  of  the  hu- 
man and  economic  i»x>blems  It  produces. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Wiiuams  has  again 
introduced  a  series  of  bills  intended  to  pro- 
vide migrants  with  mtntmmn  wage  pro- 
tection; assistance  to  State-controlled  im- 
provement in  health,  education,  and  welfare 
programs:  Improved  recruitment,  transporta- 
tion, and  distribution  services:  regulation  of 
the  use  of  chUd  labor;  registration  of  crew 
leaders:  better  housing;  and  other  benefits. 
Proposed  legislation  is  also  dsslgnsd  to  sssist 
growers  In  getting  an  orderly  labor  supply 
without  at  the  same  time  perpetuating  the 
plight  of  the  harvesters.  DetaUed  informa- 
tion about  migrant  labor  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  Congress  may  be  obtained  without 
cost  from  the  National  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultival  Life  and  Labor,  1751  N  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  Much  of  this  legl^tion 
could  pass  this  year  with  Just  a  bit  more 
expression  of  concern  and  Intersst  from  the 
public,  especially  church  people. 

The  United  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly, which  meets  this  May  In  Des  Moines,  wUl 
have  before  it  a  comprehensive  statement 
with  appropriate  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative and  other  action  that  can  be  taken 
toward  solutions  to  the  problems  clustered 
around  the  production  of  the  food  most  of 
us  will  eat  today. 


TASK  FOR  A  PEACE  CXJRPS 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  proposed  National  Service 
Corps  is  one  of  the  most  important  legis- 
lative measures  to  come  before  .the  88th 
Congress.  Among  the  many  areas  in 
which  the  Corps  would  operate,  none  is-- 
more  needy  than  the  migrant  farm  \ 
families  of  this  Nation.  Recognizing 
this  fact,  Cyrus  Karraker,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Christian  Century,  spells 
out  in  detail  exactly  how  great  a  help 
National  Service  Corps  volunteers  will  be 
to  this  neglected  g]:t>up.  Mr.  Kar- 
raker is  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Citizen's  Committee  on  Migrant  Labor 
and  he  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  the 
problem.  In  this  interesting  article  he 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  what  can  and 
should  be  done  for  our  migrant  farm 
workers  by  the  National  Service  Corps. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Task  for  a  Peace  Corps"  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Recoro. 

There  being  :io  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Task  roa  a  Pxacb  Costs 

(A  program  like  that  operating  abroad 
could  transform  the  lives  of  our  migrant 
workers.) 

(By  Cyrus  Karraker) 

Last  November  it  was  announced  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  had  named  a  Cabinet-level 
group  headed  by  his  brother  Robert,  the  At- 
torney General,  to  study  the  feasibility  of  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps,  patterned  after  the 
program  which  today  has  4,000  volunteers  at 
work  in  40  countries.  The  wide  press  cover- 
age given  the  President's  announcement  in- 
dicates how  great  Is  the  pubUc's  interest  In 
the  humane  work  being  done  by  the  Peace 
Ccwps  abroad.  A  d(»nestlc  corps  (Hrganlsed 
along  the  same  lines  would  present  oppor- 
tunities to  citizens  to  make  their  country  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Oould  there  be  a 
higher  type  of  patriotism? 

A  preliminary  report  submitted  earlier  by 
the  Attorney  General  had  suggested  certain 
domestic  areas  In  which  volimteers  could 
play  Important  roles,  "such  as  working  in 
slvun  schools  and  recreation  areas,  migrant 
labor  camps  and  correctional  institutions." 
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I  |i>ti|w»  to  daal  wltb  only  on*  of  tb«  do- 
jnmUe  «—  manttanad,  iBlsrftnt  labor,  sug- 
geaUsg  aooM  am  km  whloli  TOluntaan  mt^t 
perform  to  help  aotva  a  gnva  aoeUl  problem. 

Tttm  eballeiiva  to  tti«—  TOtrnxtaasa  ocana« 
from  s  groop  of  paople  aattmatfid  varloaaly 
to  numbar  betwaan  1  and  3  mUllon — peopla 
wtaoae  averaga  annnal  tndhrldiial  Income  la 
lecB  tban  $1JOOO,  wboae  education  and  baaltb 
are  naglectart.  and  vbo  lack  every  form  of 
Mcuztty.  Among  tbem  are  at  laaat  160.000 
cbUdren  \mder  12  year*  of  age. 

Tbrough  tbe  years  many  organizations 
have  engaged  In  efforts  to  aolTe  the  prob- 
lem poeed  by  the  presence  of  tbeae  unfortu- 
nate people,  Init  progreaa  tn  trnprovement 
of  their  welfare  has  been  slow  and  spotty. 
And  thou^  congreastonal  legislation  would 
accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  ImproTe- 
ment.  at  Its  last  session  Congress  adopted 
only  1  of  the  12  bills  on  migrant  welfare 
that  were  introduced.  That  one  had  to  do 
with  health,  and  Oongreas  adjourned  with- 
out providing  the  funda  neoeasary  for  Its 
functioning.  Obviously  something  extra  and 
different  Is  needed  if  public  concern  Is  to  be 
aroused  and  If  the  walla  that  Isolate  migrant 
farm  laborer*  from  the  reat  of  American 
society  are  to  be  broken  down.  Tliat  eome- 
thlng  might  prove  to  be  the  suggested 
domestic  Peace  Corps. 

Volunteers  enrolled  In  such  a  oorpa  could 
help  the  migrant  farm  laborers  In  many 
creative  ways.  Moat  urgent  need  at  pres- 
ent Is  Improvement  of  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  eampe  in  whldi  most  of  these 
people  Uve.  Tboasands  of  those  campe 
serve  only  td  shelter  from  the  weather. 
They  are  fly-ridden,  they  lack  refrigeration 
facilities,  they  are  overcrowded  and  unsani- 
tary. The  owners  of  many  such  camps  pro- 
test that  they  cannot  afford  to  provide  better 
quarters  for  their  wcMrkers. 

Carefully  choeen  for  their  tasks  and  or- 
ganised under  able  leadership,  Peace  Corps 
voltmteers  could  traaafiirm  these  shelters 
Into  comfortable  housing.  In  such  an  enter- 
prlae  there  is  a  precedent  in  the  American 
Friends  Service  Coounlttee's  work  camjis. 
which  for  years  have  given  students  an 
opportunity  to  help  convert  bad  city  hous- 
ing Into  decent  places  to  live.  Many  mi- 
grant camps  are  the  rural  equivalent  of 
slums,  Uke  them  imperiling  the  physical  and 
moral  health  of  their  residents.  Physical 
Improvement  of  the  camps  would  in  the  end 
benefit  the  growers,  too,  since  comfortable 
living  conditions  mean  satisfied  workers, 
more  productive  labor,  greater  monetary 
return. 

Volunte«s  who  possess  certain  necessary 
skills  eould  be  set  to  work  building  chil- 
dren's playgrounds  at  the  campa,  organising 
adult  recreation  programs,  and  planning  and 
carrying  out  vocational  programs  for  the 
workers  and  their  families.  Though  all  the 
efforts  to  improve  the  camps  may  do  no  more 
than  help  the  workers  achieve  a  minimal  liv- 
ing standard — a  makeshift  shelter  in  a  camp 
can  never  be  a  home — that  standard  will  be 
far  above  what  most  of  these  people  have 
known. 

Services  besldea  the  merely  physical  are 
needed,  too.  One  of  the  most  lOgnlflcant 
la  estabUahment  of  education  and  health 
programs  for  the  workers'  children.  In  cer- 
tain places  this  has  been  accomplished  to  a 
degree  by  provision  of  day-care  centers  and 
summer  schools.  But  though  the  great  value 
of  such  projects  has  been  demonstrated  over 
the  years,  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
States  in  which  migrants  work  make  any- 
thing like  adequate  provlsloa  for  the  chil- 
dren's welfare.  And  only  five  States  have  so 
far  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  the  States  for  the  es- 
teDsk>n  of  welfare  services  to  migrant  chil- 
dren as  w^  as  to  resident  dependent  chil- 
dren. In  1M3  the  only  satisfactory  work 
being  done  for  the  benefit  of  migrant  children 
was  to  be  found  in  Colorado,  New  Jersey. 
New  York.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Pennsylvania,  and 


WlaahlBgtan.  Just  now.  inemmtm,  wtffiare 
agcsaclas  to  other  Statea  are  disptaylag  Inter- 
esft  In  such  aervloea.  and  apparantty  await 
only  aneouiagesaeat  to  begin  offerlag  them. 
latttatUm  eC  Peaoa  Corps  laujeets  among 
mlgnuitB  might  not  only  result  In  Improved 
living  oondlttoms;  it  might  also  focus  the 
attenttoo  otf  State  and  oounty  w^are  oiHrtala 
on  their  raaponaibillty  for  the  welfare  oi 
migrant  farm  workers. 

Volunteers  for  Peace  Oorpa  projects  of  this 
kind  should  of  course  be  people  with  train- 
ing and  experience  in  child  care,  elementary 
education,  health,  and  social  work.  One  of 
their  most  important  teaks  would  be  to  refer 
migrants  btudened  with  personal  problems 
to  appropriate  county  welfare  agenclea;  an- 
other, in  cooperation  with  chaplains,  would 
be  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  between  the 
migrant  laborers  and  the  community.  Penn- 
sylvania provides  a  model  in  its  use  of  social 
workers  in  migrant  welfare.  Operating  as 
mobile  units.  Peace  Corps  volunteers  could 
be  called  to  whatever  area  needed  their  par- 
ticular skills  at  a  given  time. 

Other  needed  services  lie  in  the  sreas  of 
religion  and  adult  education.  The  value  of 
the  work  already  being  done  by  chaplains  in 
spiritual  counseling  and  in  promoting  social 
adjustment  Is  widely  recognized.  Usually  the 
service  Is  provided  by  a  local  council  of 
Protestant  churchea  or  by  Roman  Catholic 
parishes  In  the  nel^iborhood.  But  the 
chaplains  are  too  few  and  In  many  instances 
their  burdens  are  too  great.  Why  should  not 
a  donaestic  Peace  Corpe  have  in  its  ranks 
persons  able  to  serve  as  chaplains,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  social  workers  en- 
roUed? 

In  adult  education  of  migrants  the  field  Is 
virtually  unlimited,  because  so  far  almost 
nothing  has  been  done — this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  migrant  worker  has  no  more 
than  a  fifth  grade  education.  Instruction  is 
needed  In  the  English  language,  American 
culture,  child  care,  home  management,  nu- 
trition and  many  other  subjects.  Aptitude 
and  other  tests  could  be  used  to  discover 
youth  who  possess  the  potential  for  voca- 
tional or  college  education.  A  model  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  student  conunlttees  that  have 
been  farmed  at  a  number  of  colleges  to  help 
migrant  youth  get  an  education.  Bucknell 
University  has  assxuned  leadership  In  this 
area,  and  committees  are  in  existence  at 
Bowling  Qreen  University  and  at  Oberlln, 
Swarthmore,  and  Douglass  colleges.  Funds 
are  available  for  scholarships;  the  difficulty 
lies  In  discovering  young  migrants  who  wish 
to  continue  education  beyond  high  school. 

There  remains  another  area  for  service  to 
migrant  laborers,  that  of  health.  Most  mi- 
grants live  under  conditions  that  favor  the 
spread  of  contagious  diseases  not  only  among 
themselves  but  to  the  resident  population  of 
the  area.  This  fact  was  acknowledged  by 
New  Jersey  last  summer  when  It  conducted 
mass  tuberculosis  testing  for  Its  26.000  mi- 
grant workers.  Any  comprehensive  health 
program,  however,  should  rest  on  such  basic 
research  as  Is  being  conducted  In  California, 
which  has  assumed  national  leadership  In 
migrant  health  programs  by  setting  up  fam- 
ily health  clinics  In  a  niunber  of  counties, 
with  the  help  of  citizens'  health  committees. 
Any  health  program  that  approaches  ade- 
quacy requires  doctors  and  nurses  far  beyond 
the  present  resident  supply.  This  Is  where 
trained  medical  personnel  In  a  domestic 
Peace  Corps  co\ild  turn  the  tide  of  need. 

Here,  then,  are  the  vital  needs  in  one  area 
where  Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  be  most 
welcome.  We  await  the  Inception  of  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps. 


MENTAL  ILLNESS  AND 

RETARDA'nON 

Mr.   HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  truly 

remarkable  adrances  have  been  made  In 

the  past  several  years  In  many  fields  of 
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medicine  but  in  few  has  the  vngnm 
been  as  dramatic  as  in  the  critical  ar«ft 
of  mental  health. 

Within  the  memory  of  ylrtually  erety 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  the  time  whoi 
the  mentally  ill  were  consigned  to  bleak, 
dreary  institutions  which  were  little  bei. 
ter — and  in  some  cases  infinitely  wt>rB»~ 
than  Jails. 

In  recent  years,  however,  magnlflrrni 
strides  have  been  taken  and  the  subject 
of  mental  illness,  once  shunned  in  public 
discussion,  was  again  the  subject  ear- 
lier this  year  of  a  Presidential  message 
to  the  Congress. 

Time  magazine,  in  the  medicine  sec- 
tion of  its  April  5  edition,  discusses  the 
work  being  done  in  the  various  States 
and  concludes: 

Nebraska  has  been  trying  possibly  the  most 
fundamental  approach  to  prompt  trsat- 
ment  for  the  mentally  ill.  and  is  now  beii^ 
acclaimed  as  the  Nation's  second  most  ad* 
vanced  State  In  the  pronxotlon  of  mental 
health — after  neighboring  Kansas.  Ouidetf 
by  Or.  Cecil  W.  Wlttson.  Nebraska's  pro- 
gram  alms  at  training  the  family  doctor, 
pediatrician,  internist  and  obstetrician. 
gynecologist  to  handle  the  everyday  cms. 
tlonal  problems  of  their  patients.  The  Ne- 
braska Psychiatric  Institute  invites  family 
doctors  to  Omaha  for  training  In  consiiHa. 
tlon  and  observation  of  patients.  They  may 
even  bring  their  own  patients  along  for 
sttxiy.  Back  home,  they  are  expected  te 
set  aside  one  half-day  a  week  for  patlenli 
with  emotional  problems.  Twenty  of  thsa 
now  have  an  average  of  18  psychiatric  pa- 
tients each.  And  for  a  6-month  course  In 
family-practice  psychlstry  scheduled  to  be- 
gin July  1.  It  is  the  doctors,  for  a  change 
who  are  lined  up  on  a  waiting  list  and  not 
the  patients. 

We  salute  the  State  of  Kansas  for  the 
work  it  is  doing  along  with  the  States  of 
Georgia.  New  Mexico,  and  Illinois,  whldi 
are  also  cited  in  the  Time  article. 

The  Omaha  World -Herald,  observed 
editorially: 

Nebraska's  mental  health  program  Is  one 
of  which  Nebraskans  ars  Justly  proud. 
Time's  estimate  should  be  Interesting  read- 
ing for  tboee  who  have  been  sajrlng  that  ta 
providing  essential  services  for  Its  people, 
Nebraska  has  been  woefully  deficient. 

The  progress  made  in  Nebraska  stems 
from  action  taken  many  years  ago.  In 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wit- 
nessed and  participated  in  many  of  the 
foundational  steps  when  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Douglas  Covmty  Board 
of  Commissioners.  Fifteen  years  ago. 
our  Douglas  County  Hospital  extended 
its  hospitality  for  several  years  at  a  $1 
per  year  rental  to  the  State  board  of 
control  and  the  University  of  Nebraska 
College  of  Medicine  to  cover  one  entire 
wing  of  the  Douglas  County  Hospital. 
The  arrangement  was  to  commence  the 
gathering  of  a  staff  for  the  psychiatric 
unit  which  would  take  several  years  to 
build  on  the  campus  of  the  college  d 
medicine  in  Omaha. 

When  the  construction  of  that  unit 
was  completed,  the  staff  which  took 
charge  was  moved  over  from  the  leased 
space  tc  put  into  operation  procedures 
and  activities  which  had  a  running  start 
in  the  leased  quarters.  Thus  there  was 
never  a  day  lost  for  the  new  building  1b 
getting  off  to  a  splendid  start  what  has 
now  developed  into  a  very  worthwhfli 
and  meaningful  program. 
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My  mind  goes  baek  to  many  fine  citi- 
zens who  parttdpated  In  that  work. 
Phil  Vogt,  administrator  of  Dooglas 
County  AaalstaDoe  Department,  and  in 
my  book  one  of  Nebraska's  first  citizens; 
the  then  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska.  Dr.  Reuben  O.  Gustavson. 
who  brought  about  fine  cooperation  of 
the  university  and  its  board  of  regents; 
the  bovd  of  control,  then  composed  of 
W.  H.  Dlers.  Mrs.  Harold  Prince,  and 
Forrest  R.  Johnston.  Of  the  Douglas 
Count}  Conunlssloners  who  were  active 
at  that  time,  only  Leonard  Bergman  is 
still  in  office  and  doing  a  splendid  Job. 
Then  and  now  appears  the  name  and 
the  authority  in  his  field  of  Dr.  Cecil  W. 
Wittson,  who  undertook  guidance  of  the 
institute  and  who  enjoys  national  re- 
nown in  his  field,  and  of  course  many 
others. 

All  of  us  then  knew  that  we  were 
taking  steps  which  would  have  impact 
for  years  to  come.  It  was  at  consider- 
able expense  to  Douglas  County  because 
of  the  shortage  of  space  for  its  hospital 
patients.  But  we  doubled  up,  the  staff 
in  charge  underwent  a  great  discipline 
and  exercised  competent  management, 
as  wen  as  infinite  patience,  all  of  which 
were  necessary  to  bridge  that  interim 
between  organization  of  the  Nebraska 
Psychiatric  Institute  and  its  moving  into 
its  present  permanent  home.     ^ 

Again.  I  should  like  to  say  that  Ne- 
braska's progress  in  this  field,  as  in  so 
many  others,  has  been  commonsense. 
practical,  within  our  resources,  both 
financial  and  manpower.  It  is  gratify- 
ing after  all  these  years  to  note  the  prog- 
ress made  and  the  confidence  with  which 
the  State  faces  the  future  for  its  even 
greater  problems  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccord  the  article  from 
the  April  5  issue  of  Time,  entitled,  "Out 
of  the  Snake  Pits." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOT  or  THE  Snakx  Ptts 
When  John  F.  Kennedy  sent  to  Congress 
the  nrst  Presidential  message  ever  devoted 
exclusively  to  mental  Ulness  and  retardation 
the  core  of  his  proposal  was  a  plan  to  set 
up  mental  health  centers  in  every  major  VS. 
community— which  might  rim  to  a  total  of 
600  or  more  In  the  next  6  years.  Even  before 
Congress  gets  around  to  Implementing  the 
President's  Ideas,  the  prospect  of  Federal 
money  for  pump  priming  and  pilot  plants 
has  set  mental  health  officials  and  crusaders 
in  all  60  States  to  taking  stock  of  where  they 
now  stand. 

A  few  States,  mainly  the  more  populous 
and  wealthy,  have  anticipated  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals— which,  in  fact,  are  based 
Isrgely  on  their  pioneering.  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetU.  New  Tork  and  Callf(»nla  have  al- 
ready done  much  to  Improve  their  State  hos- 
pitals and  to  convert  them  Into  places  where 
patients  are  treated  Instead  of  being  simply 
locked  away.  But  high  on  the  list  of  mental 
health  pioneers  there  \m  also,  surprisingly,  the 
SUte  of  OeorgUu 

aoTTXW    trifDSXirSATH 

As  recently  as  1959  a  newspaper  expose 
•bowed  thst  Georgia's  only  mental  hospital, 
■addled  with  the  stlgmatlc  name  of  Stats 
Hospital  for  the  Inauie  at  Milledgeville.  was 
a  monstrous  snakeplt.  Behind  the  facade 
or  an  administration  buUdlng  that  looks  like 
the  White  House,  it  was  crowded  to  its  rot- 
ten, rat-Infested  rafters  with  12.000  patients. 


At  least  3,000  were  senUe  oldsters  who  did 
not  belong  there  any  more  than  the  epi- 
leptics, dope  addicts  or  aloohoUos  who 
jammed   the   hospltaL      Comparatively   few 

patients  ever  got  better,  and  those  who  did 
succeeded  mainly  on  their  own  resoxirces, 
for  among  Milledgeville's  60  doctors,  many 
of  dubious  repute,  were  only  three  psychia- 
trists. 

Milledgeville  has  now  been  taken  out  of 
woolhat  politics  and  reformed  by  a  topflight 
psychiatrist  imported  from  New  Tork,  Dr. 
Irvllle  MacKinnon.  Its  budget  is  up  from 
•3.49  per  patient  per  day  to  $3^29  (against  a 
national  average  of  $5.40).  It  has  50  psy- 
chiatric doctors,  admits  6.000  new  patients 
a  year,  and  sends  60  percent  of  them  home 
within  90  days. 

NO  SABS,  NO  LOCKS 

More  surprising  than  Georgia's  backlog  of 
woes,  though.  Is  that  even  before  the  1969 
scandal  it  had  started  an  earnest  effort  to 
save  its  citizens  from  Milledgeville.  Psychi- 
atric clinics  were  set  up  In  general  hospitals 
for  prompt  and  Intensive  treatment  of  the 
mentally  Ul.  and  outgoing  Gov.  Marvin  Grif- 
fin put  aside  $300,000  in  siuplus  funds  to 
get  the  movement  rolling. 

In  Atlanta's  Grady  Memorial  Hospital,  one 
of  the  first  such  clinics  Is  now  one  of  the 
most  relsxed  places  in  that  vast  and  forbid- 
ding pile.  Its  windows  have  no  bars,  its  doors 
are  unlocked.  Its  four  doctors  and  six 
nurses  are  more  informal  than  their  col- 
leagues elsewhere  in  the  hospital.  Only  a 
neat  little  name  tag  marks  tbem  as  "staff." 
Patients  are  kept  busy  with  psychotherapy 
(some  of  It  in  groupe)',  occupational  therapy 
and  their  own  chores.  Nearly  all  receive  drug 
treatment,  though  few  now  get  shock. 

The  Grady  unit  has  18  beds.  Georgia  also 
has  a  30-bed  unit  In  Augiista,  and  there  are 
centers  with  10  to  a  dozen  beds  in  Macon, 
Columbus,  and  Albany.  But  because  the 
facilities  are  still  so  limited,  the  Georgia 
clinics  have  strict  eligibility  rules.  To  get 
in,  a  patient  must  have  the  backing  of  a 
psychiatrist  and  another  physician;  he  miist 
be  seeking  help  voluntarUy;  he  cannot  be 
currently  addicted  to  drugs  or  alcohol;  and 
the  admitting  psychiatrist  must  be  convinced 
that  his  Ulness  is  likely  to  be  arrested  vrlth- 
in  a  month. 

By  now,  more  than  2,600  patients  have 
passed  through  the  Georgia  centers.  Fewer 
than  300  have  had  to  go  on  to  Milledgeville, 
as  against  1.700.  the  doctors  estimate,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  go  there. 

LINEUP    or   DOCTOBS 

Other  widely  separated  states  are  approach- 
ing the  twin  goals  of  early  detection  and  In- 
tensive treatment  by  different  methods: 

New  Mexico  is  the  proving  ground  for  a 
plan  financed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  In  three  areas,  each  embrac- 
ing three  counties,  the  state  has  Installed  a 
"community  mental-health  consultant"  In 
the  office  of  a  county  health  department. 
Their  job  is  to  serve  as  counselors,  to  spot 
the  client  who  Is  so  disturbed  that  he  should 
become  a  patient,  and  to  refer  hini  elsewhere 
for  prompt  treatment.  But  in  practice,  vir- 
tually every  client  has  been  so  relieved  by 
talking  things  out  with  his  consultant  (and 
sometimes  his  minister  as  well)  that  an 
hnmlnent  crackup  has  apparently  been 
averted.  For  those  with  more  severe  upsets, 
scattered  over  New  Mexico's  sparsely  settled 
acreage,  Psychiatrist  William  Sears  goes  barn- 
storming In  his  own  plane,  visits  each  district 
at  least  once  a  month.  In  3  years  the  8 
consultants  have  handled  1,800  cases  in  2,775 
interviews,  referred  fewer  than  1  percent  for 
intensive  psychiatric  treatment. 

Illinois  has  40  community  clinics  scattered 
around  the  State  and  has  been  supplying 
outpatient  treatment  for  years.  But  for  the 
more  severely  ill.  instead  of  patching  up  the 
gloomy  old  State  hospitals.  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Gerty,  directcn-  of  the  department  of  mental 
health,  platu  to  spend  $50  million  on  eight 


"hospital  clinics."  They  will  be  so  dis- 
tributed that  no  one  in  the  State  wlU  have 
more  than  a  a-hour  drive  to  reach  one:  two 
In  Chicago,  one  each  in  Centralla,  Peoria, 
Springfield,  Harrlsburg,  Rockford,  and  De- 
catur-Champaign. 

Nebraska  has  been  trying  possibly  the 
most  fundamental  approach  to  prompt  treat- 
ment for  the  mentaUy  Ul,  and  is  now  being 
acclaimed  as  the  Nation's  second  most  ad- 
vanced State  in  the  promotion  of  mental 
health — after  neighboring  Kansas,.  Guided 
by  Dr.  Cecil  W.  Wittson,  Nebraska's  program 
alms  at  training  the  family  doctor,  pediatri- 
cian, internist  and  obstetrician -gynecologist 
to  handle  the  everyday  emotional  problems 
of  their  patients.  The  Nebraska  Psychi- 
atric Institute  invites  famUy  doctors  to 
Omaha  for  training  In  consultation  and  ob- 
servation of  patients.  They  may  even  bring 
their  own  patients  along  for  study.  Back 
home,  they  are  expected  to  set  aside  one-half 
day  a  week  for  patients  with  emotioiukl  prob- 
lems. Twenty  of  them  now  have  an  aver- 
age of  18  psychiatric  patients  each.  And  for 
a  6-month  course  in  family-practice  psy- 
chiatry scheduled  to  begin  July  1,  it  is  the 
doctors,  for  a  change,  who  are  lined  up  on  a 
waiting  list  and  not  the  patients. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  4715)  to  in- 
corporate the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Foundation.  Inc. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    WATER    RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  'Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  unfinished  business  be 
laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
piending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Legislattve  Clkbk.  A  bill  (S.  2) 
to  establish  water  resources  research 
centers  at  land-grant  colleges,  and  State 
universities,  to  stimulate  water  research 
at  other  colleges,  universities,  and  cen- 
ters of  ccanpetence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of 
water  research. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lauschk  in  the  Chair).  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Delaware. 


DELINQUENT    FEDERAL    TAXES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  present  the  ninth  an- 
nual report  on  delinquent  Federal  taxes. 
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Ttia  report  1b  rendered  as  of  December 
31,  1962,  and  as  In  preceding  years  Is 
bn^en  down  by  district  ofOces,  first  to 
show  the  delinquencies  in  employment 
taxes  and  second  to  show  the  total  of 
all  delinquent  Federal  taxes,  including 
employment. 

Under  the  term  "employment  taxes" 
are  included  withheld  Income  taxes,  so- 
cial security  taxes,  unemployment  taxes, 
railroad  retirement,  and  so  forth. 

The  total  for  all  types  of  tax  delin- 
quencies in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1962,  showed 
an  Increase  of  3.5  percent  or  $1,100,780.- 
000  as  compared  to  $1,063,248,000  on  De- 
cember 31.  1961.  This  compares  with  a 
total  of  $1,614,494,000  in  1954— the  first 
year  In  which  these  statistics  were  as- 
sembled. 

While  this  represents  a  3.5-percent  in- 
crease in  the  overall  tax  delinquencies 
over  last  year,  nevertheless  when  com- 
pared to  the  first  report — 1954 — of  $1,- 
614,494,000  it  is  still  a  creditable  record 
showing  a  little  over  a  $500-milllon  drop 
in  total  tax  delinquencies  during  the 
past  9-year  period. 

Delinquent  employment  tax  by  De- 
cember 31,  1962,  had  dropped  9  percent, 
as  compared  to  the  previous  year,  or 
from  $268  million  to  $242  million.  But 
this  still  remains  an  item  which  should 
be  given  continued  attention.  We  must 
never  overlook  the  fact  that  these  em- 
ployment taxes  represent  money  which 
is  withheld  from  the  pay  enveloF>es  of  the 
employees,  and  imder  no  circumstances 
should  they  ever  be  considered  or  used  as 
funds  belonging  to  the  employer. 

Spectacular  increases  will  be  noted  in 
some  of  the  small  district  offices  such  as 
in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
which  show  increases  of  324.8  percent 
and  449.9  percent,  respectively,  in  tax 
delinquencies  for  last  year.  The  letter  of 
the  Commissioner,  however,  points  out 
that  these  two  increases  largely  result 
from  the  assessment  of  a  certain  large 
account  involving  a  single  taxpayer  in 
those  respective  areas. 

A  similar  explanation  appears  in  con- 
nection with  the  San  Francisco  district, 
which  shows  an  80-percent  increase  In 
total  tax  delinquencies  or  an  increase 
from  $57,977,000  in  1961  to  $104,359,000 
in  1962.  The  Commissioner's  letter 
points  out  that  the  issuance  In  December 
of  Income  and  gift  tax  delinquent  ac- 
coimts  totaling  over  $68  million  in  the 
case  of  two  taxi>ayers  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco district  accovmts  for  most  of  this 
unusual  increase. 

Even  after  taking  Into  consideration 
these  unusual  increases  outlined  above, 
the  1962  report  still  shows  better  than  a 
$500  million  reduction  In  the  total 
amount  of  tax  delinquencies  during  the 
past  9  years,  and  it  is  in  the  face  of  this 
accomplishment  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion act  which  was  approved  ih  1952 
Uiat  there  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
some  concerning  the  wisdmn  of  the  re- 
cently proposed  concentration  of  t^e 
work  in  the  large  area  offices. 

I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  reor- 
ganization act  approved  in  1952  which 
embraced  several  changes  in  the  old  pro- 
cedure of  tax  collecting  facilities.  Sig- 
nificant in  these  changes  were  two  par- 
tlciilar  and  very  essential  points.  The 
first  was  the  removing  of  the  directors 


from  political  patronage  by  placing  them 
imder  civil  service.  The  second  was  the 
decentralization  of  the  workload  from 
the  heavily  concentrated  areas  Into  the 
smaller  regional  offices. 

In  my  opinion  each  of  these  points  was 
of  major  importance,  and  while  no  one 
could  assess  to  what  extent  either  or 
both  played  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
$500  million  reduction  in  our  total  tax 
delinquencies,  nevertheless  I  am  con- 
cerned by  that  portion  of  the  recent  re- 
organization plan  which  reverses  this 
decentralization  idea  and  once  again 
starts  to  concentrate  the  workload  in 
the  major  offices. 

That  does  not  mean  that  some  parts 
of  the  Commissioner's  reorganization 
plan  may  not  have  merit  or  that  the 
elimination  of  some  area  offices  may  not 
be  wise,  but  I  would  strongly  recommend 
caution  before  proceeding  too  far  in  re- 
establishing a  system  patterned  after  the 
old  regime.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  concentration  of  too  much  authority 
at  the  Washington  level  was  the  down- 
fall of  the  old  system. 

Under  the  decentralization  provisions 
of  the  reorganization  plan  the  $500  mil- 
lion reduction  in  total  tax  delinquencies 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  1962  report  for  the  various  offices 
is  as  follows: 

Augusta,  Maine,  has  a  good  report  for 
1962.  Employment  tax  delinquencies 
were  reduced  38.4  percent,  and  total  tax 
delinquencies  were  reduced  13.7  percent. 
However,  even  with  this  drop  the  total 
tax  delinquencies  for  1963  are  still  higher 
than  they  were  in  1954. 

Boston.  Mass.,  again  has  a  very  bad 
report.  While  showing  a  4.2-percent  de- 
cline in  employment  tax  delinquencies, 
it  shows  a  17.3-percent  increase  in  total 
tax  delinquencies,  bringing  the  total  tax 
delinquencies  in  this  office  to  an  alltime 
high  since  these  records  were  first  com- 
puted. Delinquent  accoimts  in  this  of- 
fice have  over  the  years  consistently  been 
increasing  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
has  on  an  average  been  achieving  a  re- 
duction of  over  30  percent.  This  office 
needs  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Bm-lington.  Vt.,  shows  a  reduction  of 
24.1  percent  in  its  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies but  an  increase  of  nearly 
325  percent  in  total  tax  delinquencies; 
however,  as  the  Commissioner  points 
out,  this  drastic  Increase  is  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  assessment  of  one 
large  delinquent  account. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fnm  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  since  he  re- 
ceived those  figures,  the  Ooldflne  prop- 
erty in  Vermont  has  been  sold.  There 
was  a  $3  million  tax  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  that  one  concern,  but  It  can- 
not be  carried  as  a  delinquent  tax  in 
Vermont  any  more.  As  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  the  Ooldfine  delin- 
quency of  $3  million  was  charged  to  every 
State  where  Ooldflne  owned  any  prop- 
erty. He  owned  $500,000  or  $600,000 
worth  of  property  in  Vermont,  so  Ver- 
mont was  charged  with  that  delinquency. 

In  my  opinion,  the  small  Internal  Rev- 
enue offices,  which  Mr.  Ci4>lln  is  pro- 


posing to  emasculate,  are  among  the 
most  efficient  in  the  coimtry.  Por  in- 
stance, in  Burlington.  Vt..  every  tax  re- 
turn that  was  received  on  or  before  April 
15  was  tabulated  and  every  dollar  of  th* 
receipts  deix>sited  in  the  bank  by  April 
18 — within  3  days.  If  the  Boston  ofllce 
can  show  any  record  that  even  remote- 
ly approaches  the  record  of  the  Burling- 
ton office,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  his  exceptionally  good  work  in 
trying  to  keep  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  the  straight  road.  We  all  re- 
call the  Senator's  reaction  a  few  yean 
ago,  when  he  learned  that  there  were  so 
many  delinquents  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue offices  themselves.  There  seemed  to 
be  more  in  the  offices  than  there  were 
among  the  general  taxpayers.  The  Sen- 
ator performed  a  remarkable  service  in 
disclosing  that  fact.  Of  course,  it  cost 
quite  a  large  sum  to  operate  our  pens] 
institutions  for  a  few  years  after  that. 
The  Senator  performed  a  remarkable 
service  then,  and  he  is  doing  so  now. 

If  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
Washington  would  only  ask  its  directors 
in  the  States  where  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  offices  how  money 
can  be  saved,  every  one  of  them  could 
tell  how  the  cost  of  operating  the  offices 
could  be  reduced.  But.  as  Mr.  Cap- 
lln  told  us  the  other  day  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  established 
a  management  pattern  and  requires 
every  office  to  hire  so  much  manage- 
ment. Whether  It  be  in  New  York  City 
or  in  Anchorage.  Alaska,  it  is  necessary 
to  hire  the  same  number  of  sui)crvisory 
personnel  That  is  ridiculous,  because  so 
large  a  number  of  officials  is  not  needed 
in  the  smaller  offices. 

Again.  I  ccmmend  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  the  excellent  work  he  is 
doing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  As  the  re- 
port and  the  Commissioner's  letters  point 
out.  Vermont  has  a  fair  record  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  drastic  increase  In 
this  year's  report  Is  accounted  for  by  the 
assessment  of  one  large  account.  That 
is  true  also  in  the  instance  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  whose  report  I  shall  discuss 
in  a  moment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Each  year  the  national 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
establishes  collection  goals.  The  Ver- 
mont office  has  well  exceeded  Its  goals  in 
every  way,  for  whatever  purpose  they 
have  been  established. 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  made 
progress  In  reducing  both  Its  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  and  its  totsil  tax 
delinquencies,  showing  a  reduction  of 
16.6  percent  and  11.5,  respectively. 

Portsmouth,  N.H.,  like  Burlington,  Vt. 
shows  a  drastic  increase  In  total  tax  de- 
linquencies of  nearly  450  percent;  how- 
ever, again  this  results  from  the  assess- 
ment of  one  large  account.  It  should  be 
noted  that  without  this  accoimt  Ports- 
mouth has  over  the  past  9  years  been 
consistently  making  progress  toward 
bringing  its  delinquencies  in  line. 

Providence,  RJ.,  decreased  Its  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  by  11  percent 
and  total  tax  delinquencies  by  12  percent. 
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Albany.  N.Y..  shows  a  reduction  In  Its 
employment  tax  dellxMiuencies  of  39.6 
percent  and  a  19.6  percent  in  total  de- 
linquencies. Both  figures  represent  all- 
time  lows  in  this  office. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y..  reports  an  8.2  percent 
increase  in  its  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies and  a  less  than  1  percent  re- 
duction in  total  tax  delinquencies.  This 
latter  figure  is  a  9 -year  low. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  has  reduced  its  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  during  the  past 
9  years  by  approximately  $500,000  and 
reduced  its  total  tax  delinquencies  by 
over  $7  million,  with  the  1962  res\ilts 
showing  a  14.7  percent  and  8.7  percent 
reduction  in  employment  and  total  tax 
delinquencies,  respectively.  Both  of  these 
accoimts  for  1962  are  at  an  all-time  low. 

Lower  Manhattan  and  Upper  Man- 
hattan were  combined  In  1960  and  are 
now  reported  as  Manhattan.  NY.  Their 
combined  reports  show  a  14.8  percent  re- 
duction in  employment  tax  delinquencies 
this  year  and  a  5  1  percent  reduction  In 
their  total  tax  delinquencies.  These  two 
offices  have  reduced  their  total  tax  de- 
linquencies since  1954  from  $329  million 
to  $110  million  in  1963.  During  this 
same  period  emplojmient  tax  delin- 
quencies in  these  two  combined  ofBces 
have  been  reduced  from  $44  million  to 
$24  million.  Both  of  these  offices  were 
in  bad  shape  prior  to  the  reorganization 
in  1952,  and  I  commend  them  on  their 
progress  during  this  «itlre  9-year  period. 
The  1962  figures  represent  lows  for  these 
offices. 

Syracuse,  N.Y..  shows  a  reduction  of 
19.5  percent  in  its  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies, but  this  still  leaves  the  ac- 
count higher  than  It  was  9  years  ago. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  were  increased 
by  1.4  percent  over  last  year,  with  that 
item  approaching  a  9-year  high. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  ttu-ned  In  a  good  re- 
port for  1962.  showing  a  reduction  in 
both  employment  tax  delinquencies  and 
total  tax  delinquencies  of  16.5  and  25.4 
percent,  respectively. 

Camden,  NJ.,  Is  another  office  which 
has  not  done  too  well  in  reducing  its  de- 
linquent accounts  over  the  past  9  years, 
showing  a  reduction  In  1962  of  1.3  per- 
cent in  employment  tax  delinquencies 
and  a  3.3  percent  reduction  in  total  tax 
delinquencies;  but  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies are  still  nearly  60  percent 
higher  than  they  were  in  1954.  and  total 
tax  deUnquencles  are  also  higher  than 
the  first  year  in  which  these  records  were 
assembled.  This  office  likewise  needs 
attention,  particularly  In  reference  to  its 
emplojrment  tax  delinquencies. 

Newark.  N.J.,  shows  an  increase  of 
5.6  percent  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  1.2  percent  In  total  tax  de- 
Unquencles; however,  over  the  9-year 
period  this  office  has  shown  progress  in 
both  categories,  each  having  been  re- 
duced   by    approximately    50    percent. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  shows  a  30.3  per- 
cent increase  in  its  total  tax  delinquen- 
cies during  1962  against  a  2.8  percent 
reduction  In  employment  tajt  de- 
linquencies. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  reports  a  10.2  percent 
reduction  in  both  emplosnment  tax  de- 
linquencies and  In  total  tax  delinquen- 
cies for  1962,    However,  again  it  should 


be  pointed  out  that  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies for  this  office  are  over  30 
percent  higher  than  they  were  In  1954. 
the  first  year  ot  such  records. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  shows  a  reduction  of 
19.9  percent  in  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies and  2.4  percent  in  total  tax 
delinquencies. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  shows  a  48.8  per- 
cent mcrease  in  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies, bringing  these  delinquent 
accounts  to  a  point  20  percent  higher 
than  they  were  in  1954.  Total  tax  de- 
linquencies in  this  office  last  year  were 
increased  by  9.4  percent;  however,  over 
the  9-year  period  total  tax  delinquen- 
cies in  this  office  have  been  reduced  from 
$32  million  to  $3.8  milUon. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  last  year  reported 
a  27.3  percent  reduction  in  employment 
tax  delinquencies  and  a  12  percent  re- 
duction in  total  tax  delinquencies;  how- 
ever, employment  tax  deUnquencles.  even 
after  this  reduction,  are  nearly  double 
the  1954  total. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  reports  a  14.4  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  15.2  percent  reduction  in 
total  tax  delinquencies.  This  represents 
an  alltime  low  in  total  delinquencies. 

Indianapolis.  Ind..  reports  an  11.2  per- 
cent reduction  in  employment  tax  de- 
linquencies; but  even  after  this  reduc- 
tion, delinquent  emplosmieut  taxes  in 
this  office  are  still  more  than  double 
theHotal  in  1954.  This  office  needs  some 
attention.  Total  tax  delinquencies  dur- 
ing 1962  were  reduced  by  7  percent. 

Louisville.  Ky..  reports  a  9.8  percent 
increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies, bringing  these  delinquent  accounts 
to  a  9-year  high,  or  approximately 
double  what  they  were  in  1954.  In- 
creases during  the  recent  years  have  been 
rather  consistent;  and,  again,  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  finding  the 
reasons.  Total  tax  delinquencies  in  this 
office  increased  18.1  percent  last  year. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  in  1962  reported 
a  reduction  of  1.9  percent  in  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  and  an  increase 
of  9  percent  in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Richmond.  Va.,  reported  a  17.4  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  15.7  percent  reduction  in  total 
tax  delinquencies.  Employment  tax 
delinquencies  in  this  office  are  higher 
than  the  1954  report,  but  the  total 
delinquencies  are  at  a  9-year  low. 

Atlanta.  Oa.,  in  1962  reported  a  4.9 
percent  reduction  in  employment  tax 
delinquencies  and  a  9.2  percent  increase 
in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  reported  a  2.7  per- 
cent increase  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies and  a  24.4  percent  reduction  in 
total  tax  delinquencies.  This  brings  the 
total  tax  delinquencies  for  this  office  to 
an  alltime  low. 

Columbia.  S.C.  reported  a  27.3  percent 
reduction  in  emplosrment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  5.8  percent  reduction  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Greensboro,  N.C..  reported  a  20.1  per- 
cent reduction  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies, against  an  increase  of  less  than 
1  percent  in  total  delinquencies.  Total 
delinquencies  in  this  office  are  near  an 
alltime  low. 

Jackson.  Miss.,  reports  a  7.1  percent 
increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 


cies, bringing  this  item  to  a  9-year  high. 
Total  tax  delinquencies  were  increased 
3.3  percent.  Employment  tax  delin- 
quencies In  this  office  need  more 
attenticm. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  reported  a  15.1  per- 
cent reduction  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies and  a  1.9  percent  reduction  in 
total  tax  delinquencies.  Employment 
tax  delinquencies  in  Jacksonville  are  still 
nearly  double  what  they  were  9  years 
ago. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  reported  a  5:9  per- 
cent and  a  17.7  percent  reduction  In  em- 
plosrment  tax  deimquencles  and  in  total 
tax  delinquencies,  respectively. 

Chicago,  HI.,  reported  a  7.4  percent  and 
a  21  percent  reduction  tn  employment 
tax  delinquencies  and  in  total  tax  delin- 
qi^encies.  respectively.  Both  categories 
in  Chicago  for  1962  were  at  an  alltime 
low. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  is  another  office  report- 
ing an  alltime  low  in  its  total  tax  delin- 
quencies, having  reduced  them  by  15.5 
percent  in  1962.  It  shows  a  reduction 
last  year  of  28.4  percent  In  employment 
tax  delinquencies. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  for  1962  reports  a  re- 
duction of  16  percent  in  its  employment 
tax  delinquencies  and  an  11.8  percent 
reduction  in  its  total  tax  delinquencies. 
This  brings  the  total  delinquencies'  to 
an  alltime  low. 

Springfield,  HI.,  reports  both  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  and  total  tax  de- 
linquencies as  having  been  reduced  to  an 
alltime  low  since  these  reports  were  first 
assembled  in  1954.  Its  1962  report  shows 
a  reduction  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies of  20.2  percent  and  a  reduction 
of  10.4  percent  In  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  reports  a  50.9  per- 
cent reduction  in  employment  tax  delin- 
quencies and  a  22.7  percent  in  total 
delinquencies.  This  is  another  office 
showing  a  conmiendable  record  in  col- 
lecting employment  taxes,  having  re- 
duced these  to  an  alltime  low. 

Cheyerme,  Wyo..  reduced  employment 
tax  delinquencies  and  total  delinquen- 
cies by  37.7  percent  and  4.3  percent, 
respectively. 

Denver,  Colo.,  reported  a  2.7  percent 
Increase  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies. Employment  taxes  are  more  than 
50  percent  higher  than  they  were  in  1954. 
representing  an  alltime  high.  Total  tax 
delinquencies  were  reduced  last  year  by 
13.1  i>ercent. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  reports  a  29.3  per- 
cent reduction  in  emplojrment  tax  de- 
linquencies; however,  it  reports  a  53.7 
percent  increase  ip  total  tax  delinquen- 
cies during  the  same  year. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  reports  a  40.2  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  29.6  percent  reduction  in  total 
tax  delinquencies,  bringing  the  latter 
item  for  this  office  to  an  alltime  low. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  reports  a  44.3  per- 
cent reduction  in  delinquent  employment 
taxes,  bringing  this  category  to  an  all- 
time  low,  while  it  reports  a  9  percent 
reduction  In  total  tax  delinquencies. 
This  still  leaves  total  delinquencies  at 
more  than  double  the  figure  In  1954. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  reports  a  1.7  percent  re- 
duction in  emplojonent  tax  delinquencies 
for  1962.  This  Item  Is  still  higher  than  It 
was  in  1954.    Omaha  last  year,  however. 
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reduced  its  total  tax  delinquencies  by 
36.4  percent,  thus  reducing  the  total 
delinquent  accounts  to  an  aiiMm»  low. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reports  a  22.6  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  13.2  percent  reduction  in  total 
tax  delinquencies.  This  represents  an 
alltime  low  in  total  tax  delinquencies  for 
this  office,  and  brings  the  account  down 
to  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  in  1954. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  reports  a  21.2  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  4.4  percent  reduction  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  has  a  good  report  hav- 
ing reduced  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies by  41.2  percent  and  total  tax  de- 
linquencies by  9.1  percent,  bringing  both 
accounts  to  a  9-year  low. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  3rield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  fine  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
the  Wichita  office  in  the  reduction  of 
delinquencies  in  the  pa3rment  of  employ- 
ment taxes  and  in  the  payment  of  taxes 
generally.  I  am  personally  acquainted 
with  members  of  the  staff,  as  well  as  with 
the  regional  director;  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  they  have  made  in  the  past 
year. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 
office,  which  also  collects  taxes  in  our 
area. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  most  un- 
fortunate if  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Treasury 
Department  were  to  insist  on  a  complete 
relocation  and  reorganization  of  these 
structures,  which  are  doinft  fine  work. 

The  report  being  made1t)y  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  is  an  en- 
couragement to  those  who  are  doing  a 
good  Job,  and  it  also  proves  to  those  who 
are  somewhat  back  in  their  percentage  of 
collections  that  they  have  an  opportimlty 
to  Improve  their  collections  in  the  next 
year  or  two. 

Certainly  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  entitled  to  great  commendation  from 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
for  his  efforts  to  secure  these  ever-m- 
creasing  reductions  in  delinquencies  in 
tax  payirents. 

I  believe  he  stated  that  the  amount  of 
reduction  during  the  past  year  has  been 
$500  million.  I  believe  that  is  a  com- 
mendable record;  and  all  of  is  should 
give  our  commendations  to  the  officials 
of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  who 
are  making  increased  efforts  to  collect 
the  taxes,  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers 
generally. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware for  his  fine  work,  which  I  know 
involves  a  great  many  details. 

Mr.  WnJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  remarks'.  He  has  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  record  of  the 
Wichita  report.  This  office  has  shown 
excellent  progress  since   1954,  the  first 


year  for  which  these  statistics  were  as- 
sembled. 

Over  the  years,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment nationally  has  achieved  a  reduction 
in  the  total  tax  delinquencies  from  ap- 


Anchorage.  Alaskn.  reports  a  12.2  jk*. 
cent  and  a  13.7  percent  increase  in  caI 
ployment  tax  delinquencies  and  total  tai 
delinquencies,  respectively. 

Boise.  Idaho,  reports  a  5  percent  ta 
proximately  $1.6  billion  to  $1.1  billion—     crease  m  employment  tax  delinquenctea 
or  $500  million  less.    I  certainly  com-     and  a  1.9  percent  increase  in  total  delljo! 

quencies.  The  delinquent  employment 
tax  account  is  at  a  9-year  high  in  thta 
office. 

Helena.  Mont.,  for  1962  reports  a  2te 
percent  reduction  in  employment  Ux 
delinquencies  and  a  12.8  percent  incrcMe 
in  total  tax  delinquencies.  Employment 
tax  delinquencies  in  this  office  are  like- 
wise higher  than  the  1954  report. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  reports  a  22.6  per. 
cent  reduction  in  emplosrment  tax  de- 
linquencies and  a  3.1  percent  reductioo 
in  total  tax  delinquencies. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  while  reporting  % 
2.7  percent  reduction  In  employment  tax 
delinquencies  still  carries  this  item  m 
double  the  amount  in  1954  Total  tax 
delinquencies  in  Los  Angeles  last  year 
were  increased  by  5  J  percent,  bringlm 
this  item  to  an  alltime  high.  This  of- 
fice likewise  has  not  been  doing  too  well 
and  should  be  given  attention. 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  listed  emplosmient  tax 
delinquencies  last  year  as  Increased  by 
23.4  percent,  bringing  this  item  to  an 
alltime  high,  or  about  double  the 
amount  of  9  years  ago.  At  the  same  time 
the  total  tax  delinquencies  were  in- 
creased by  10.7  percent,  establishing  a 
new  high  in  this  category.  This  office  In 
recent  years  has  been  rendering  very 
poor  reports  in  handling  its  delinquent 
accounts. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  reports  a  19.9  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  13.7  percent  reduction  in  total 
delinquencies. 

Reno.  Nev.,  reports  a  6.4  percent  re- 
duction in  employment  tax  delinquendcft, 
but  again  this  account  is  still  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  higher  than  it  was  9 
years  ago.  Total  tax  delinquencies  in 
Reno  increased  by  19.9  percent  last  year. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  reported  an  In- 
crease of  3  percent  in  employment  tax 
delinquencies,  bringing  these  accoxmta 
for  this  office  to  an  alltime  high;  how- 
ever, they  do  show  a  12.7  percent  reduc- 
tion in  total  tax  delinquencies,  thus 
establishing  an  alltime  low  in  this 
category. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  reported  a  2.1 
percent  reduction  in  employment  tax 
delinquencies  and  an  80  percent  increase 
in  total  tax  delinquencies.  As  the  Com- 
missioner pointed  out  this  unusually 
large  Increase  in  total  tax  delinquencies 
results  largely  from  the  assessment  of 
two    accounts. 

Seattle.  Wash.,  reports  a  reduction  in 
delinquent  employment  taxes  of  11.2  per- 
cent, thus  bringing  these  delinquent  ac- 
counts down  to  an  alltime  low.  At  the 
same  time  this  office  reduced  its  total 
delinquent  accounts  by  6.4  percent. 

International  operations  showed  de- 
linquent employment  taxes  as  being  re- 
duced by  42.4  percent,  but  this  still  leaves 
these  accounts  more  than  double  the 
amount  reported  in  1956.  Total  tax  de- 
linquencies for  international  operations 
last  year  Jumped  36.8  percent,  bringing 
this  account  to  an  alltime  high  and  to 
nearly  4  times  the  amount  reported  m 


mend  the  districts  which  have  made  pos- 
sible this  progress.  I  believe  these 
annual  reports  help  show  the  trouble 
spots,  so  that  both  the  Department  and 
we  in  Congress  can  give  them  our  atten- 
tion. 

I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that 
prior  to  1954  such  annual  figures  had  not 
been  assembled.  In  1954  that  situation 
was  called  to  my  attention;  and,  upon  my 
request  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Humphrey,  instructed  the 
Department  to  compile  these  annual  re- 
ports as  of  December  31  and  to  submit 
them  to  our  committee. 

I  have  been  assembling  these  cumula- 
tive totals  each  year  in  order  that  we 
could  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what  each 
office  is  doing.  This  report  serves  to 
keep  the  district  officials  more  alert  to 
their  problems.  The  employees  of  the 
Treasury  i:>epartment  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job.  The  reduction  of  $500  mil- 
lion in  the  total  tax  delinquencies  dur- 
ing the  past  9  years  has  been  achieved 
during  a  period  in  which  total  tax  col- 
lections of  that  agency  have  increased 
fnmi  around  $60  billion  annually  to 
aroimd  $85  billion  to  $90  billion  a  year. 
So  the  reduction  in  the  face  of  the  larger 
collections  is  even  more  remarkable. 

Continuing  my  reference  to  the  vari- 
OMS  States: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  reports  em- 
ployment tax  delinquencies  reduced  by 
5.4  percent,  but  this  still  leaves  this 
account  nearly  double  the  amount  in 
1954.  In  1962  its  total  tax  delinquencies 
were  increased  by  52.4  percent,  which 
brings  total  delinquencies  for  this  office 
to  an  alltime  high  and  nearly  double 
the  1954  report.  This  office  has  not 
been  doing  too  well  and  needs  attention. 

Austin,  Tex.,  shows  employment  tax 
delinquencies  as  being  reduced  by  26 
percent,  but  this  still  leaves  delinquent 
empIo3anent  tax  for  this  office  higher 
than  they  were  in  1954.  Total  tax  de- 
linquencies last  year  were  increased  by 
9.6  percent. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  reports  a  13.2  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  7.8  percent  reduction  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Little  Rock.  Ark.,  reduced  its  employ- 
ment tax  delinquencies  by  23.2  percent, 
but  this  still  leaves  this  category  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  1954  report. 
While  total  tax  delinquencies  in  1962 
were  reduced  1.5  percent,  it  still  leaves 
total  tax  delinquencies  for  the  Little 
Rock  area  at  approximately  400  percent 
over  the  1954  report.  This  office  also 
needs  some  attention. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  reports  a  4.7  percent 
reduction  in  employment  tax  delinquen- 
cies and  a  10.2  percent  reduction  in  total 
tax  delinquencies. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  reports  an  in- 
crease of  13.1  percent  in  employment 
tax  delinquencies  and  a  16.7  percent  in- 
crease in  total  tax  delinquencies.  Elm- 
ployment  tax  delinquencies  in  this  office 
are  at  an  alltime  high. 
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being  delinquent  in  this  category  Just 
7  years  ago.  These  accoimts  likewise 
need  specisU  attention. 

Puerto  Rico  over  the  past  9  years  has 
been  rendering  very  poor  records  of  col- 
lecting its  delinquent  income  tcuces.  This 
year  it  again  reported  a  21.6  percent  in- 
crease in  delinquent  employment  taxes 
and  a  41.3  percent  increase  in  total  tax 
delinquencies.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease in  both  categories  of  netu-ly  400 
percent  over  the  past  9  years.  This  in- 
crease has  been  rather  consistent  over 
the  years,  and  certainly  the  record  dem- 
onstrates ttiat  this  office  needs  a  com- 
plete overhauling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point  the 
letter  from  the  Conmiissloner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Mortimer  M.  Caplln.  dated 
February  20,  1963.  followed  by  the  sta- 
tistical report  for  each  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yotmc  of  Ohio  in  the  chidr).  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  tabulation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRO,  as  follows: 

U.8.  TkXASXTBT  DXPABTICENT. 

UmaNAL  Rkvknuz  Sekvice. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  20, 1963. 
Hon.  John  J.  Woxiaicb. 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dka*  Scnator  Wn^LUMs:  This  is  in  re- 
sponae  to  your  request  of  December  6.  1962, 
lor  a  report  on  our  taxpayer  deUnquent  ac- 
count Inventorlea  and  for  a  report  by  district 
and  type  of  tax  showing  all  tax  accounts 
claastfled  as  uncollectible  during  1963  or 
otherwise  set  aside  as  being  of  questionable 
value. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  more  favor- 
able situation  In  our  delinquent  account  ac- 
Uvlty.  We  are  beginning  to  see  results  from 
the  emphasis  we  have  been  placing  on  tax- 
payer education  and  other  measures  to  Im- 
prove voluntary  compliance,  followed  by 
prompt  and  firm  enforcement  measures  In 
the  case  of  those  who  do  not  respond.  De- 
linquent account  issuances  in  1963  were  down 
176.000,  6.7  percent  in  nximber,  and  $76.4 
million,  6  percent  in  amount  from  calendar 
year  1961.  Some  of  this  improvement  may 
be  attributed  to  our  emphasis  on  i»-ompt  ac- 
tion in  the  case  of  employers  who  file  their 
employment  tax  returns  unaccompanied  by 
required  payments.  We  are  collecting  more 
and  more  of  these  accounts  in  notice  status — 
before  they  ever  reach  delinquent  status. 
Rather  than  simply  mailing  notices  to  the 
taxpayers,  personal  contact  by  telephone  or  a 
revenue  officer  Is  made  in  every  case  where 
the  liability  U  In  excess  of  $2,600.  Also  in 
many  offices,  where  the  workload  permits, 
contact  Is  made  on  all  amounts  In  excess  of 
•500.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1962,  for  ex- 
ample, we  collected  almost  24.000  more  of 
these  accounts  In  notice  status  than  we  did 
In  the  corresponding  period  of  1961,  and  the 
toui  of  collections  attrlbuUble  to  these  ac- 
counts was  almost  (78  million,  $41  mimon 
more  than  the  employment  taxes  which  we 
collected  in  notice  status  during  the  cor- 
responding pertod  of  1961.  Depositary  r«- 
ceipu  validated  by  banks  provide  another 
Indication  of  Improved  compliance.  While 
yearend  flgxires  are  not  available,  depositary 
receipts  validated  for  the  first  9  months  of 
1963  were  up  7  percent  In  number  and  13 
percent  In  amount  over  the  corresponding 
period  in  1961. 

Numerically,  our  delinquent  account  In- 
ventories are  again  down:  In  fact,  the  lowest 
since  1B59.  Were  It  not  for  the  Issuance  In 
December  of  income  and  gift  tax  delinquent 
accounu  toUllng  over  $68  million  in   the 


case  of  two  taxpayers  In  the  San  Francisco 
district,  our  dollar  Inventory  would  have 
continued  Its  downward  trend  again  this 
ydar.  Large  accounts  like  thsae  distort  the 
Inventory  picture,  and  we  might  note  that 
several  others  are  included  In  our  year-end 
flgiires.  Of  these,  the  Ooldflne  accounts 
alone  amount  to  above  $10  million.  These 
large  accounts,  especially  those  made  against 
Individual  taxpayers,  are  generally  the  most 
difficult  to  collect.  It  Is  not  unusual  to  find 
that  the  taxpayer  does  not  have  sufficient 
assets  or  projected  Income  to  pay  more  than 
a  part  of  his  liability.  In  these  cases,  the 
Service  has  no  alternative  but  to  write  the 
balance  off  as  uncollectible. 

The  table  which  follows  Is  a  summary  as 
of  December  31,  1961  and  1963,  of  the  tax- 
payer delinquent  account  Inventory  broken 
down  as  to  those  In  an  active  and  an  In- 
active status.  As  Indicated  In  previous  re- 
ports, Inactive  accounts  are  those  on  which 
collection  action  has  been  deferred  pending 
the  outcome  of  audit  examination,  court 
cases,  or  other  contingent  actions. 


Act;ve 

In  act  ve 

Total 

Amount  (thousands): 
Dec.  31,  1961 

$637,328 
668.647 

432.133 

'1.063.248 
1.100.780 

D«c.  31.  luer 

Chancre  (rom  1061 
to  1«62 

+31,319 

+6, 213 

+37.532 

Tcrccnt  of  change 

+4.0 

+1.8 

+3.5 

Number: 
Dec.  31,  1961 

972,  400 
873,077 

99,200 
103.070 

1  071  660 

Dec.?l,  1962 

976, 147 

ChanRf  from  1961 

tol9f.2. 

Percent  of  change 

-99.323 
-10.2 

+3.810 
+3.8 

-95, 613 
-8.9 

Attached  Is  a  tabulation  of  our  delinquent 
account  Inventory  broken  down  by  the  vari- 
ous tax  groups,  the  Inactive  accounts  being 
shown  In  the  columns  to  the  right.  As  In 
previous  years,  the  figures  In  the  Inactive 
category  are  also  Included  In  the  figures  ap- 
pearing In  the  coltunns  imder  the  various 
tax  groups.  All  offices  were  current  In 
their  Issuances  as  of  December  31  which 
means  that  the  tabulation  Includes  all  ac- 
counts that  were  in  a  delinquent  status  as 
of  that  date. 

Regarding  uncollectible  accounts  and  ac- 
counts disposed  of  by  means  other  than  by 
collection  or  tincollectlbiUty,  detailed  data 
on  such  accoiuits  were  published  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1958  In  the  Commissioner's  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 
Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1958.  data  on  these 
accounts  were  consolidated  and  showm  In  the 
report  as  one  Item,  Identified  as  "Other  dis- 
posals." For  your  Information,  we  have 
broken  "Other  disposals"  down  Into  uncol- 
lectlbles  and  abatements  and  show  the  data 
below  for  calendar  years  1958  through  1963. 
The  same  data  for  1961  and  1963  only  are 
shown  by  district  In  a  tabulation  attached. 
However,  our  figures  on  uncollectlbles  and 
abatements  are  not  compiled  by  type  of  tax, 
so  we  are  unable  to  comply  with  that  part  of 
your  request.  The  figures  shown  In  the  table 
below  and  In  the  tabulation  attached  do  not, 
of  course,  agree  with  the  figures  shown  In 
our  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  since  the 
calendar  year  Is  the  period  used  for  the  fig- 
urea  which  we  are  furnishing  you,  whereas 
the  annual  reports  to  the  Secretary  are  noade 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis: 

[.Vmount  In  thousanJs) 


Calendar  year 

Uncollectible 

Abated 

1958 

1227,236 
2«5,9as 
2^22,  BIO 
191,878 
189.871 

$217,414 
195  493 

IQflS 

1960 

195  518 

1961 

169  479 

1962 

155  593 

In  the  area  of  uncollectible  accovmts,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  many  accounts 
are  assessed,  even  though  It  Is  known  at  the 
time  that  the  prospects  for  collection  are 
extremely  poor.  Nevertheless,  the  assess- 
ments must  be  made  in  order  that  the  liabil- 
ities may  be  established  and  the  Interests 
of  the  Oovernment  fuUy  protected.  I  might 
add.  however,  that  the  decision  to  classify 
these  accoxints,  or  any  others,  as  uncollect- 
ible is  not  made  untU  all  reasonable  efforts 
have  been  exerted  to  locate  the  delinquent 
taxpayer  and  any  Income  or  assets  from 
which  collection  may  be  enforced.  In  other 
words,  delinquent  accounts  are  classified  as 
uncollectible  only  after  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  accounts  truly  qualify  as  uncollectible. 
Furthermore,  even  after  a  decision  has  been 
made  that  one  or  more  delinquent  accounts 
are  uncollectible,  collection  action  is  merely 
suspended  until  such  time  as  collection 
prospects  are  Improved  or  the  period  of  lim- 
itations has  expired.  Many  such  accounts 
are  reactivated  on  the  basis  of  improvement 
in  the  taxpayer's  financial  situation  and  sub- 
jected to  collection  action  before  expiration 
of  the  statute  of  limitations.  Separate  rec- 
ords on  such  reactivated  accounts  are  not 
maintained  and  adjustments  to  the  amount 
reported  as  uncollectible  cannot  be  made  so 
as  to  reflect  the  amotuit  that  is  ultimately 
written  off  as  uncollectible. 

Abatements  are,  of  course,  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  uncollectlbles.  Except  in  the 
case  of  offers  in  compromise,  an  assessment 
Is  abated  only  if  it  is  In  excess  of  the  tax 
amount  actually  due  and  owing  at  the  time. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  assessments  which 
qualify  for  abatement. 

1.  Assessments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
legally  due  as  determined  by  audit  examina- 
tion. 

3.  Assessments  in  excess  of  the  amount 
accepted  on  an  offer  in  compromise. 

3.  Jeopardy  assessments  later  determined 
by  court  ruling  to  be  excessive. 

4.  Jeopardy  assessments  where  it  is  ad- 
ministratively determined  that  Jeopardy 
does  not  exist. 

5.  Transferee  assessments  in  excess  of  the 
basic  transferor  assessment. 

6.  100-percent  penalty  assessments  in  ex- 
cess of  the  basic  corporate  assessment. 

Assessments  made  In  transferee  cases  al- 
ways constitute  a  duplication  of  an  amount 
already  assessed  against  the  transferor,  and 
in  cases  involving  the  100-percent  penalty, 
assessments  made  against  officers  or  em- " 
ployees  of  the  taxpayer  alwasrs  constitute  a 
duplication  of  an  amount  already  assessed 
against  the  taxpayer  himself.  In  fact, 
transferee  assessments,  all  representing  the 
same  basic  transferor  liability,  may  be  made 
against  more  than  one  transferee,  and  the 
100-percent  penalty  may  be  assessed  against 
more  than  one  person  In  respect  of  the  same 
offense.  However,  no  more  is  actually  col- 
lected than  is  actually  due,  of  course,  and 
all  assessments  over  and  above  the  basic  cue 
must  ultimately  be  abated. 

In  jeopardy  cases,  the  situation  differs  in 
that  the  assessments  made  are  usually 
against  the  taxpayer  and  the  taxpayer  only. 
However,  the  amotmts  involved  are  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  such  information, 
sometimes  rather  limited,  as  is  Immediately 
available  to  the  Service.  Jeopardy  assess- 
ments may,  therefore,  be  in  excess  of  the 
true  liability  as  subsequently  determined 
when  all  the  facts  are  disclosed.  In  such 
cases,  the  amount  of  the  Jeopardy  assessment 
is  adjusted  to  the  true  liability. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  matter 
and  are  pleased  to  supply  you  with  the  in- 
formation requested. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

ICoRTncEB  CAPLnr, 

Commissioner. 
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change 
OTer 

OTer 

DMM 

Year 

over 

rlSi 

DMrlet 

^Z. 

Aaionat 

prerioas 

Aiaont 

preTlotis 

Amonnt 

prevlooe 

A  meant 

Noinber 

(tntluu- 

year 

Namber 

<lntbou- 

year 

Number 

(in  Ubou- 

ywM' 

Number 

<iBtbo«l- 

sands) 

•anda) 

sanda) 

naa») 

Aufuato,  MaliML.. 

MM 

1.146 

MOO 

8^436 

86,682 

SyrMuao,  N.Y.— 

1660 

8.841 
4,863 

1019 
81411 

+2L8 
+19.4 

11965 

11018 

14tt 
819*1 

+11 « 
-11 

-18 

18M 

1,119 

480 

-26.4 

1^016 

1.915 

-25.8 

Contlnoed 

19S7 

ISM 

1,138 

643 

+11.0 

8,862 

1,469 

-22.2 

1666 

1974 

1044 

-112 

11.860 

1418 

M07 

1,186 

MS 

4,087 

1082 

+30.4 

1909 

1165 

1.M1 
1.917 

—10 

7.3B7 
18B6 

1680 

1X36 

1MB 

1,170 

688 

+8.2 

3.9M 

1,6«» 

-22.7 

1960 

1864 

+4.1 

+14 
-18 

+11 

+1.4 

1M» 

880 

816 

+38.6 

2,062 

1M2 

+144.8 

1901 

1270 

1140 

+11.9 

1049 

18» 

IMO 

1.003 

861 

+4.4 

1^242 

8.505 

-7.2 

1903 

1«S7 

1.728 

-19.6 

1881 

14U 

loei 

1,715 

977 

+14.7 

4.861 

8.857 

+8.1 

Baltimore  (Mary- 

1M2 

1,W7 

002 

-36.4 

3.563 

3,339 

-117 

iMidindDto- 

Boston,  Mas. 

1W4 
1066 

16.068 

11.122 

0.477 

11.220 

laooo 

9.632 

"-liiV 

-3.6 

57.082 
39,723 
36.337 

41,300 

37.835 
36,880 

trk«or 
Cohunbta) 

1954 
1960 

11249 

B.577 

e.2s« 

8.733 

131870 
96,661 

01603 

81467 

-8.4 
-2.4 

-8.9 

-19 

-til 

-111 
— HT 

MOT 

8.826 

8,597 

-ia7 

30, 3W 

Sa386 

-17.9 

1S60 

6,008 

4.408 

-38.2 

01 008 

41778 

1«8 

9. 872 

8.460 

-1.6 

34,902 

34.107 

+117 

1967 

7,346 

1100 

+  11  R 

H063 

81  OM 

18M 

8,837 

^580 

+1.6 

3a  062 

31.601 

-7.3 

1966 

1965 

4.010 

-21.3 

81406 

81706 

1000 

1^606 

111531 

+iLa 

31.380 

33.512 

+6.0 

1969 

1800 

1789 

-31.0 

39,066 

17,188 

-811 
+K8 

1901 

12,411 

13.455 

+41.1 

36,480 

30,668 

+9.3 

1900 

4,662 

1014 

+  10.0 
+44.0 

31041 

21106 

1902 

12,100 

12.887 

-4.2 

3\6M 

42,960 

+17.3 

1901 

0,485 

4.341 

37,783 

21300 

+LJ 

-a.  4 

BorltaiKtofi,  Vt 

It64 

619 

241 

1,4M 

644 

1903 

4,848 

1086 

-10.8 

K666 
11866 
11066 

17  440 

1863 
lOfiO 

441 
421 

146 

201 

-».8 
+38.6 
+17.4 

1,345 
1,714 

409 
685 

-36.4 

+67.4 

Camden,  N  J 

1964 
1955 

1536 
1064 

1000 
1067 

11088 
11 8« 

+27.1 

+811 
—17  • 

1987 

610 

236 

1,900 

604 

-11.8 

1960 

4.760 

1980 

+  11.0 

11 086 

11618 

1908 

762 

822 

+36.4 

2,514 

1,000 

+67.0 

1957 

4.670 

1590 

+21.6 

11870 

U.881 

+11 
+I.t 
—419 

19St 

873 

200 

-37.8 

1,601 

723 

-28.4 

1958 

4.379 

4.194 

+  16.8 

11187 

15,040 

1960 

668 

306 

+96.0 

1,807 

870 

+21.3 

I960 

1700 

1.984 

-5X6 

10,848 

1680 

1901 

760 

370 

-6.5 

2.054 

967 

+6.9 

1900 

1445 

1852 

+417 

11.683 

11745 

+31.1 

+)18 

-11 

1962 

676 

281 

-34.1 

1.529 

1960 

+334.8 

1901 

4.070 

1306 

+  15.9 

11054 

11,883 

Hartford,  Conn... 

NM 

4.2K2 

2.831 

22,664 

15,271 

1903 

4.078 
87,438 
21673 

1264 
34.063 
21344 

—  1  1 

14.368 

139.60 

84.863 

11,490 
71798 

19« 
1966 

6,079 
4,079 

3,296 
3.202 

+10.4 

-2.9 

21,219 
21,783 

15,348 
11.446 

+0.6 
-26.4 

Newark,  N  J 

1064 

1966 

-7.6 

—  14.1 

1967 

5,156 

4,817 

+34.8 

23.188 

14.572 

+27.3 

1966 

17,240 

18,196 

-112 

71.878 

79,918 

+.1 
-101 

19n 

4,880 

4.370 

+1.2 

22,122 

14.402 

-1.1 

/ 

1967 

14.578 

n.lTO 

-8.6 

61 7B 

81 607 

19B9 

8,886 

3,413 

-21.8 

16,149 

13,077 

-9.2 

1966 

10.136 

11301 

-22.8 

81 OM 

41826 

-19  4 

1960 

5.610 

4,073 

+46.7 

18,172 

11380 

+2.3 

1986 

1160 

10,160 

-23.5 

81486 

81 6r 

—  14.1 

1901 

6.771 

6,313 

+6.8 

20.977 

11920 

+4.9 

1060 

9.432 

11,996 

+  110 

89.146 

37,731 

-2.1 

1902 

4.194 

4,429 

-10.0 

17,432 

11322 

-11.1 

1961 

10,347 

11441 

+16 

87.036 

37,906 

+.4 
+LJ 

Fortsmoutfa,  N.H. 

1M4 

1,017 

400 

2.864 

3,252 

1963 

9,573 
11014 
17,  018 

11    IT2 

+5.6 

_ 

81066 
01824 

67.304 

81 8N 

61 4H 

71744 

1966 
1960 

840 
S29 

310 

315 

-32.6 
+1.6 

2.347 
3,144 

1179 
1.948 

-32.9 
-10.6 

Philadelphia,  Po.. 

1954 
1955 

11700 
17,060 

+8  6 

+17  7 

1967 

718 

347 

+10.1 

2,66« 

1.018 

-47.7 

1956 

11,923 

11342 

-77.6 

86.904 

01115 

-11  t 

1968 

779 

307 

-11.6 

2,785 

911 

-10.5 

1957 

7,804 

11817 

-114 

42,26« 

46,465 

-31? 

1969 

.Ml 

266 

-13.3 

1000 

744 

-18.3 

1966 

ISIO 

1944 

-113 

»,»2 

41  OH 

-12  1 

. 

1960 

538 

357 

+34.2 

1036 

079 

+31.5 

1980 

4.387 

1274 

-29.8 

21.134 

94,303 

-Mit 

1901 

647 

314 

-12.0 

1107 

906 

-7.5 

1960 

1222 

7.515 

+  19.7 

21963 

91874 

+7.8 

1983 

370 

334 

+0.4 

1.0tf 

4.977 

+440.9 

1961 

1005 

10,803 

+3S.2 

29.948 

K877 

-IJ 

Providence  R.  I 

19M 

1.847 

1.304 

SLOOO 

7,860 

7.173 
0,041 

IQKl 

7,640 
4.880 
1661 

laioo 

1800 
1079 

-18 

81790 
41978 
K801 

41060 
31 968 
91144 

+86.8 

1966 
1900 

1.250 
1.874 

804 
1,254 

-26.7 
+40.2 

5^966 

-19 
-16.7 

rittsburfh.  Pa 

1064 
1965 

+316 

+41 

1907 

^447 

1,368 

+&2 

7,106 

1881 

-44.8 

I960 

1251 

4.858 

-4.3 

21534 

23,109 

-281 

1968 

2,3M 

1.883 

+  1.8 

4^836 

1431 

J-17 

1967 

4,802 

1583 

-20.2 

21.780 

11063 

-811 

1960 

1,900 

1.243 

~.*°-i 

&661 

1864 

-16.2 

1968 

1976 

4,800 

+27.8 

37.681 

17,874 

+MlT 

1900 

1,936 

1,803 

+4.8 

5^881 

1700 

-16 

1969 

1908 

1300 

-20.8 

91464 

11980 

-38.7 

1901 

X9n 

1.907 

+46.3 

6,933 

7,276 

+  108.8 

1900 

4.301 

1623 

+  113 
+59  3 

11233 

11849 

+18.8 

19a 

fSS 

1.006 

-11.0 

•  f'** 

6^800 

-110 

1901 

7.179 

1001 

21104 

19.934 

+  18.1 

Albany,  N.Y 

1964 

4.079 

3,659 

13.823 

16.061 

1963 

1136 
1184 
1.743 

1471 
1846 
1334 

-112 

».852 
1414 
1669 

17.901 
7. 946 
7.383 

-16  J 

1966 
1966 

4.770 
3  818 

3,454 
3.308 

-2.9 
-2.4 

14.346 
14.296 

11.274 
11.142 

-25.1 
-1.1 

Scranton,  Pa 

1964 
1966 

-.8 

—11 

1967 

3.900 

8. 366 

_._ ... 

15.606 

11228 

+9.7 

1960 

1.397 

1230 

-4.4 

4,975 

1510 

-til 

1968 

4.177 

3.300 

-4.9 

13,413 

8,988 

-26.4 

1967 

1.547 

1177 

-4.1 

1000 

1075 

+ll-t 

1969 

3.014 

2.074 

-35.1 

9,333 

8.307 

-6.5 

1968 

1.806 

1,685 

-211 

1866 

1190 

-a.  I 

1900 

%9» 

2.044 

-1.4 

9,384 

6,912 

-17.6 

1960 

1.808 

1.421 

-14.1 

1867 

1931 

-41 

1961 

3,000 

2,925 

+48.1 

10,663 

7.888 

+6.1 

1900 

1.565 

1.679 

+111 
+  115 

4,841 

1900 

-Kl 

1903 

n2-"* 

2.060 

-aOL6 

8.747 

6,901 

-19.0 

1961 

1016 

1,907 

1430 

1103 

+311 

Brooklyn,  N.Y„.. 

1964 

28,003 

18,534 

-—         —         * 

88,274 

106,03 

1988 

1,715 

1,627 

-19.0 

4,888 

1008 

21000 

lOM 

—14 

1966 
1960 

37,482 
33.648 

24,523 
23,634 

+32.3 
-3.6 

100,032 
105,604 

131330 

129,428 

+25.1 
-19 

WilininKton,Del.. 

1004 
1955 

871 
083 

308 

827 

1400 
IMO 

+7.8 

-88.4 

1967 

3^112 

24,882 

+5.3 

108.819 

126,382 

-11 

1900 

621 

301 

-7.9 

1832 

1723 

+11 

1966 

28,375 

21,773 

-1Z4 

83,173 

90,776 

-27.6 

nor 

822 

272 

-9.6 

4.817 

1811 

+11 

1960 

22,100 

U^637 

-14.4 

61176 

76,461 

-16.8 

1M6 

831 

947 

+27.8 

1700 

1366 

-111 

1900 

13,068 

14,431 

-22.5 

41.001 

60,670 

-19.6 

1980 

836 

184 

-419 

1436 

loa 

-M.9 

J2i 

11,743 

18,688 

-8.8 

38,621 

58,504 

-15 

1900 

008 

418 

+  136  6 

17« 

1701 

+811 

1902 

9,913 

14,703 

+8L2 

89,861 

66,147 

-.6 

1901 

516 

246 

-412 

1717 

1801 

-46 

Bufltfo,  N.Y 

1964 

4.064 

3,351 

21.600 

11808 

1603 

617 

960 
504 
•S7 

+418 

1068 
11004 
U.OM 

1835 
1662 
1034 

+14 

1066 
1960 

4.756 

2,916 
2,778 

+24.0 
-4.7 

18,203 
20.173 

11068 
11300 

-16 
+2.0 

Columbos,  Ohio... 

1964 
1066 

1.307 
1.290 

+10  e 

-.« 

1967 

4,830 

3.430 

+33.6 

19.184 

11800 

+4.6 

1956 

1.617 

MA 

+36.6 

11340 

9.972 

+861 

1968 

4.031 

3.900 

—  13.6 

17,021 

M.  174 

-20.9 

1967 

1,625 

878 

+19 

11217 

0.079 

-11 

1960 

3.128 

2,506 

-15.5 

10,065 

7,901 

-21.7 

1968 

1.714 

1,067 

+218 

11910 

10.244 

+114 

1060 

3,305 

2,060 

+0.2 

0,080 

0,780 

-14.7 

1060 

804 

061 

-87.8 

1917 

1483 

-».t 

1901 
MO0 

3.266 
2.079 

2,218 
1,802 

-16.8 
-14.7 

10,727 
8,101 

6.772 
5.309 

-14.9 
-17 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

1960* 

1964 

19S6 

1431 
1630 

1.184 
1.947 

21  M5 
24,423 

11128 
HOBS 

Lower  Manhattan 

+9.0 

-141 

(2  N.Y.) 

1954 

22.630 

17.622 

48.166 

171.309 

1900 
1067 

1060 
1849 

1.801 
1.860 

-7.4 
+19 

21694 
31 8W 

11,410 
10,238 

-108 
-lit 

1965 

25,062 

30,573 

+16.7 

53.341 

160.476 

-1.0 

I95« 

19.060 

21,087 

+3.4 

44.725 

153,607 

-9.3 

1956 

1704 

i.as9 

-22.7 

HMO 

IMl 

-S.I 

10S7 

17.600 

18,405 

-12.2 

30.063 

124,178 

-19.2 

1956 

1.886 

1.373 

-117 

1063 

1916 

-Hi 

1068 

13,497 

13,689 

-26.9 

30,660 

117.290 

-5.5 

1900 

1015 

1102 

+!«  7 

23.794 

11 245 

+11. 1 

IftSO 

10,081 

13.867 

+1.8 

30.900 

73i94« 

-30.9 

1901 

1ZI3 

4.94S 

+30.7 

31.184 

15.068 

-T.4 

1960  > 

19U 

1066 
920 

786 
1.078 

1065 

302 
303 
617 

-37.8 

».aH 

1072 
4.865 

•,277 

U.3M 
1317 
2,806 
2,471 

-13.0 

Upper  Man- 
hattan (8  N.Y.)  - 

1964 

24,420 

30,447 

67,328 

158.  S38 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1964 
1965 

+.2 
+66.0 

-118 
-14.8 

1966 

31.922 

82,001 

+28.6 

100,567 

195.088 

+23.0 

1066 

1966 

33,586 

31, 514 

-8.6 

124,641 

202,676 

+18 

1967 

960 

633 

+18 

1836 

1180 

+36.8 

1967 

32,2se 

32.466 

+3.0 

121,388 

17ft,  004 

-111 

1968 

981 

800 

-21.0 

1446 

1373 

I36.I 

1*60 

ao.  13iS 

32,109 

-.8 

116.608 

181180 

+3.4 

19M 

1.300 

772 

+64.4 

1436 

41496 

+864 

HMO 

1900' 

1900 

19,616 

Zl.fi06 

-33.2 

78.620 

130,370 

-319 

Cleveland,  Ohio... 

I960* 

1954 

1066 

7.958 
8.720 

1272 
6,523 

41841 
46,546 

41988 
81647 

Manhattan,  N.Y.. 

M.825 

83.790 

-7.4 

81,025 

149, 763 

-22.9 

+4.7 

-17.1 

1961 

23.607 

88,846 

-11.4 

06,868 

115.018 

-315 

I960 

1219 

1034 

+7.3 

81&21 

«ll«6 

+111 

1962 

17,181 

34.160 

-14.8 

07,984 

110.024 

-5.1 

1987 

7.431 

1786 

-12 

87.081 

81871 

-118 

Byracuse,  N.Y 

1964 

3.040 

1.652 

11480 

6,650 

1968 

1951 
I     4,777 

1794 
1021 

-84.4 

-30.3 

11361 

36,076 
21,196 

3Bl9 

1066 

2.565 

1,664 

+7.2 

9.306 

5.806 

-i'i 

1960 

-27.1 
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District 


nevrlaod.  Ohio— 
Coatlnued 

Iiullanapolta,  Ind. 


l.oul»vlHr,  Ky. 


Parkeieburf, 
W.  Va 


Richmond,  Va. 


Atlanta,  Oa 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Columbia,  B.C. 


Greensboro,  N.C.. 


Jacknon,  Miss. 


JecksoavtUe,  Fla. 


.N'Mhvllle,  Tenn. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


^ 


Year 


19« 
1961 
19M 
1964 
1968 
1980 
1967 
19H 
I9M 
19M 
1901 
1962 
1964 
1066 
10M 
10S7 
10H 
lOM 
19M 
IMl 
1983 

1964 
1966 
1980 
1067 
10H 
MN 
19M 
1061 
106 
1964 
1966 
1066 
1057 
1086 
1966 
19M 
1961 
1968 
1964 
1968 
1966 
1967 
19H 
19M 
19H 
1961 
1962 
1964 
1966 
1960 
1907 
lOM 
19W 
1900 
1001 
1902 
1964 
1968 
1960 
1967 
1968 
1960 
1000 
1901 
1962 
1964 
1968 
1960 
1967 
1968 
19M 
19W 
1901 
1962 
1964 
1066 
1060 
1007 
1066 

low 

10M 
1901 
10(3 
1964 
1966 
I960 
1967 
1968 
1960 
IMO 
1961 
1962 
1964 
1968 
1806 
1987 
1666 
19U 
1900 
IMl 
1903 


Kmpleynieat  tai 


Number 


1444 
1670 
1181 
1430 

4,707 
10M 
1007 
1864 
18M 
4,276 
1897 
1667 
1010 
1964 
14*7 
14M 
1.6M 
IMl 
1040 
lOM 
1618 

1221 
1267 
1.699 
1.674 
1.7M 
1.618 
1,807 
1114 
1.608 
4.002 
1147 
1118 
1968 
1802 
1990 
1030 
1007 
1018 
1008 
18W 
1640 
1804 
IWl 
1800 
1010 
1410 
1034 
4,874 
1066 
1668 
1836 
1063 
1480 
1790 
1004 
1823 
1727 
1318 
1811 
1088 
1779 
1.097 
1806 
1862 
1060 
1333 
1318 
1336 
1022 
1186 
1078 
1082 
1894 
1678 
1,800 
1,636 
1.821 
1,634 
1,774 
1.806 
1,601 
2,725 
1,884 
1451 
1399 
11303 
11,447 
11975 
•.»47 
10,813 
11006 
10,800 
9.721 
1181 
1100 
8,214 
1522 
1,010 
1411 
1008 
1388 


Amount 

(In  tboo- 

■anda) 


81951 
18W 
1194 

14n 
1969 
IIX 
1986 
1907 
1370 
1070 
16U 
1010 
1,068 
1,220 
1.9M 
1.960 
1.117 
1064 
1090 
1.8M 
1010 

1,962 
1,376 
1,064 
1,117 
1,077 
967 
1,065 
1,188 
1,105 
13N 
1003 
1430 
1363 
1.939 
1235 
1471 
1003 
1060 
1047 
1572 
1432 
1829 
1948 
1101 
1962 
1639 
1414 
1209 
1,965 
1,880 
1,772 
1,736 
l,4«l 
1,753 
1183 
1243 
1,078 
822 
850 
948 
1.064 
1,011 
1,159 
1,308 
961 
1016 
1.998 
1,057 
1023 
l.S.'iO 
1.441 
1.507 
1079 
1,GG2 
636 
596 
056 
684 
852 
614 
797 
1,207 
1,367 
1666 
1906 
1.162 
8,510 
1029 
8,008 
0,407 
10,430 
1801 
1.775 
1,001 
1.587 
1.670 
1,287 
870 
1.142 
l.Ott 
1,875 


Peromt 


over 

prevloue 

year 


+14.7 
+116 
-14.4 


+112 

+16 
+15 
-14.1 
-18.2 
+29.2 
+83.8 
-11.2 


+116 
+18 

+17 
-110 

-7.4 
+87.6 
+  12.8 

+18 


-20.5 

-216 

+4.9 

-15 

-7.4 

+18 

+116 

-1.9 


+119 
-11 
-14 
-14.7 
+15.8 
+10.5 
+414 
-17.4 


+21.2 
-19 

+11.6 
+11 

-417 

+114 
+7.4 
-4.9 


-14  5 

-4  3 

-17 

-10 

-117 

+  110 

+24.8 

+2.7 

-217 
+14 
+  11.5 
+112 
-19 
+  14  6 
+118 
-27.3 


-.8 

-10 

+8.3 

-318 

+0.0 

+  10.8 

+30.  I 

-30.1 


-12 
+  10.0 

+4.2 
+34.8 
-37.9 
+29.8 
+519 

+7.1 


+0.6 
+31.3 
+29.8 

-17 

+7.2 

+0.2 

+10.9 

-15.1 


-18 
-.8 

+5.7 
-38.8 
-93.4 
+91.2 
+74  5 

-19 


Total 


Number 


31903 
31165 
21,106 
31475 
21273 
21007 
11062 
11611 
10,164 
14,677 
11290 
14,817 
11161 
11 903 
11831 
11,367 
1725 
7,403 
11,288 
11,9.M 
11.996 

11917 

11.004 

1357 

1877 

7,794 

1243 

1446 

1674 

1861 

31611 

29,332 

3119U 

11830 

11574 

14.5.^3 

113113 

21,895 

21001 

31021 

24.879 

24,713 

21328 

21875 

11654 

21928 

11468 

11071 

19.506 

11003 

11780 

11986 

14,130 

11188 

11516 

11 121 

14.847 

14.246 

12.972 

11202 

11339 

11,573 

7,141 

11681 

11C2I 

1208 

214.M) 

15.687 

17,606 

17,598 

11706 

117rj 

18,321 

31  2U 

19,860 

1563 

1231 

5.371 

7,229 

1998 

5.165 

7,190 

7,800 

6,096 

81,020 

90,918 

30.962 

80,770 

91938 

r,780 

33,299 

313.18 

29.095 

15.763 

11971 

11820 

11248 

10.607 

1943 

11616 

ll?.-!© 

13,063 


Amount 

(in  thou 

sands) 


$24,911 
27.  511 
21327 
11189 

20,700 

20,574 

21.909 

16,397 

11072 

119SQ 

10,082 

11296 

11,894 

11172 

12,930 

10.876 

1378 

1682 

8.600 

8.807 

10.401 

12,931 

10.627 

9.032 

1860 

6,372 

4,209 

4.48-.; 

1581 

3.904 

20.806 

21.881 

23.832 

1.'.,  687 

12.  .133 
11.827 
12,781 
13.762 
11,004 
30,972 
IN  809 
17,080 
18,872 
1.V388 
10,763 
10,886 
11,386 
11437 
18,488 
17,636 
21. 9« 
18.880 
17.066 
14.954 
11.930 

13.  156 
8,847 
7.201 
6,611 
1413 
4.462 
4.471 
1082 
3.882 
1843 
3,619 

26.395 

21,1)18 

21222 

14,872 

11716 

10.381 

9.917 

7.661 

7.707 

4.717 

2.957 

1744 

1975 

1411 

2.903 

2.674 

1750 

1872 

47.883 

49.361 

41.546 

38.272 

39.  815 

34,367 

31. 131 

34,787 

34.128 

12.463 

11220 

11.457 

12,115 

1088 

7.160 

10,353 

11.043 

1063 


Peroeiit 

etaange 

over 

previous 
year 


-6.8 

+  111 
-16.2 


+16 
-.8 

+18 
-25.4 
-2a  2 

+7.0 
+40.6 

-7.0 


+  11.8 

-1.8 
-16.8 
-22.9 

+16 
+  10.6 

-S.Z 

+111 


-17.8 


-15. 
-24. 
-21. 
-19 

+4. 
-20. 

+9. 


+4.2 

+9.3 

-.34.  4 

-21.3 

-3.2 

+7.1 

+7.6 

-15.7 


-10.3 

-9.1 

-11.0 

-18.8 

-30.0 

+2.1 

+15 

+12 


-15 

+24.5 

-14.0 

-16 

-12.3 

-20.2 

+ia2 

-24.4 


-9.5 

-16.8 

-17.5 

+.2 

-31.0 

+25.9 

-1.0 

-5.8 


-20.3 

+5-7 

-%\0 

-14.4 

-18.3 

-4.4 

-22.7 

+.6 


-37.3 
-7.2 
+14 

-18.9 

+3a4 
-7.8 

+40.2 
+18 


+3.0 
-15.8 

-5.4 

+  1.6 
-13.8 

-9.4 
+11.7 

-1.9 


+10 
-118 

+5.7 
-25.2 
-20.8 
+44.4 

+16 
-17.7 


Dlstrkt 


Chicago,  ni. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


MUwaukee,  Wis. 


Springfli'ld,  III. 


Aberdeen,  8.  Dak. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 


Denver,  Colo. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Fargo,  N.  Dak 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Omaha,  Nebr. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Year 


Bee  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 


1964 
1056 
1050 
1057 
1088 
1080 

low 

1001 
1903 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1966 
1950 
lOGO 
1901 
1902 
1954 
1855 
1966 
1067 
1968 
1959 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1954 
1855 
1956 
1987 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1862 
1864 
1955 
1966 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1964 
1066 
1966 
1057 
1068 
1050 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1900 
1001 
1902 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1900 
1961 
1962 
1964 
1965 
1056 
1967 
1068 
1069 
1960 
1961 
1862 
1954 
1965 
1956 
1967 
1068 
1960 
1960 
1961 
1902 
1054 
1055 
1066 
1957 
1958 
1969 
1900 
1001 
1903 
1964 
1955 
1966 
1057 


employment  tax 


Number 


31,489 

21801 

31507 

91078 

31952 

30,410 

11550 

11002 

12,349 

11,881 

11325 

11871 

31588 

18,337 

14,465 

14.326 

11816 

12,334 

3,768 

1781 

4,534 

4,529 

1606 

1000 

4,015 

1833 

1903 

4,563 

3,381 

1374 

1266 

1027 

1,432 

1,995 

1,837 

1,408 

734 

004 

823 

788 

515 

438 

550 

665 

358 

688 

727 

039 

490 

616 

354 

667 

946 

570 

1754 

3,056 

1483 

1346 

1917 

1,806 

1674 

1420 

1468 

1,781 

1,596 

1,089 

1060 

1,730 

1,217 

1,987 

1310 

1.342 

843 

578 

563 

628 

729 

397 

682 

962 

406 

1,783 

1030 

1522 

2,501 

1882 

1,764 

1324 

1875 

1,155 

810 

638 

770 

834 

601 

512 

585 

919 

622 

1,958 

1686 

1001 

2,202 


Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 


11808 

11015 

30,820 

91006 

21006 

17,560 

11445 

116K2 

11,742 

7,782 

11806 

11328 

11168 

14.121 

11250 

11437 

11890 

1806 

1.704 

1087 

1314 

1551 

1033 

1180 

1176 

1092 

1512 

1,903 

1,027 

2.171 

1007 

1,378 

885 

1,474 

1.092 

871 

282 

248 

248 

264 

309 

137 

242 

277 

136 

248 

256 

264 

205 

264 

182 

380 

448 

270 

1,318 

1.642 

1.402 

1,475 

1,586 

1,042 

1,818 

1,963 

2.036 

770 

749 

089 

947 

850 

083 

1.138 

1.056 

747 

310 

217 

228 

236 

307 

255 

391 

463 

277 

884 

1.146 

1,466 

1,497 

1,454 

1,414 

1,538 

1,514 

844 

548 

480 

528 

585 

267 

267 

366 

640 

029 

974 

1,323 

1,118 

1,308 


Percent 
change 

over 
previous 

yew 


+319 
+9a8 
+50.9 
-29.7 
-215 
-111 
-17.8 
-7.4 


+318 

+213 

+118 

-19 

-11 

-11 

+11.2 

-214 


+214 
+118 
+112 
+119 
-28.1 
+410 
-17 
-110 


-14.5 
+314 
-7.5 
-31.3 
-35.7 
+015 
-219 
-20.2 


-110 


+14 
-318 
-314 
+710 
+114 
-810 


+12 
+11 
-22.3 
+217 
-31.0 
+1017 
+17.8 
-37.7 


+24.4 

-14.6 

+5.2 

+7.5 

-34.3 

+74.4 

+10 

+17 


-17 
+310 

-4.2 
-10.2 
-110 
+010 

-7.2 
-20.3 


-30.0 
+5.0 
+15 
+30.0 
-119 
+53.3 
+114 
-40.2 


+29.6 
+27.9 
+2.1 
-2.8 
-2.7 
+8.8 
-1.6 
-44.8 


-114 
+10.0 
+  10.7 
-64.3 


+87.0 

+74.7 

-1.7 


+918 
-15.4 

+118 


Total  taxes 


Number 


191693 

111823 

141457 

181796 

131072 

71807 

80.022 

01488 

41027 

01809 

81,509 

93,782 

01649 

71443 

41963 

41008 

41712 

91776 

11002 

11922 

11886 

11403 

11008 

IIM 

11 827 

10.480 

1744 

11192 

11885 

11117 

11829 

8.070 

1478 

1898 

1983 

4.622 

1002 

1488 

1048 

1844 

1.805 

1,476 

1.763 

1006 

1.447 

2,446 

1215 

2.120 

1013 

1806 

1.480 

1406 

1275 

3,348 

1888 

1748 

10,336 

10,336 

11046 

7,339 

10,078 

11.772 

1124 

1810 

1307 

1720 

1861 

1101 

1006 

1280 

1045 

isn 

1852 
1,607 
1199 
1135 
2.820 
1,430 
1088 
1558 
1,642 
1155 
7,015 
1050 

10,168 
1880 
1903 
1005 
1574 
1047 
S,»32 
8,007 
1441 
1884 
1234 
1,704 
2.496 
2,721 
1.900 

11,530 
0,990 
1007 

11578 


Amount 

(in  tbou 

sands) 


81,080 

87,843 

120,971 

164.065 

130.323 

83.625 

63.  aM 

60.273 

47.619 

44.787 

61904 

70.964 

68.369 

62.288 

41530 

44.154 

31163 

32,238 

11.192 

11278 

11455 

14,864 

11418 

10,803 

11047 

1929 

1756 

1101 

8,723 

1526 

9,442 

7,126 

5,759 

1280 

5,507 

5,017 

1.255 

1,613 

1,441 

1,391 

971 

676 

1,003 

1.430 

1.097 

1,629 

1,344 

1,077 

1,266 

1,326 

1,053 

1,513 

1,244 

1,190 

7.552 

7.960 

8  142 

7.163 

7,838 

4.795 

1050 

8.605 

7,480 

1737 

1200 

1118 

7,480 

4.504 

4.065 

1280 

4.560 

7.016 

1,353 

1,011 

1.336 

1,414 

1.342 

1.001 

1.073 

1.248 

879 

9.021 

1438 

1673 

7.887 

1820 

8.298 

23.454 

21990 

20.825 

4,180 

1804 

3,544 

1729 

1770 

1,664 

2,052 

2.071 

1.818 

11367 

10.086 

1606 

10,031 


Percent 
chanKe 

over 
previous 

year 


+7.5 
+37.7 
+27.3 
-21.9 
-30.4 
-24  6 

-4.4 
-21.0 

+.13."  8 
+  2.9 
-16 
-H.8 

-25.3 
-.1.1 

-115 

-15.5 

"-V.h 

-17.3 
+11.2 
-10.3 
-118 

+ia5 

-17.5 
-11  8 


-4.1 

-2.2 
+10.7 
-24.5 
-19.1 
-8.1 
+5.8 
-10.4 


+28.5 
-10.6 
-3.4 
-30.1 
-30.3 
-418 
+41.5 
-22.7 


-17.4 
-118 
+17. 


-20 
+43. 
-17. 


-4.3 


+.1.4 
+2.2 
-12.0 
+  10.8 
-39.5 
+68.0 
+6.8 
-111 


-16.7 
+  11.1 
-17.9 
-3a  9 
+17 
+18 
-116 
+53.7 


-25.2 

+32.1 

+5.8 

-5.0 

-25.4 

+7.1 

+16.3 

-28.6 


+4.5 
-10 
-9.0 
+  11.8 
-5.9 
+  182.6 
-1.9 
-10 


-115 
+5.3 

-22.8 
+1.5 

-39.2 

+21.8 

+.0 
-814 


-17.7 

-4.7 
+4.4 
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Tew 

laploTmeiit  tax 

Pececat 

chance 
over 

Total  taxe* 

Peroeat 

chance 

over 

DMrM 

Tear 

MmttaramHUx 

change 
over 

^reat 

District 

™*^i 

Number 

AjDonat 

(iBttaoo- 

mmOM) 

previoaa 

Number 

Amount 
(in  thou- 
sands) 

previous 
year 

Nnaber 

Amonat 

(tatboa- 

previons 

Number 

Amount 
(in  thoa. 

sands) 

•*• 

Prevto« 

ywr 

St.  I^iia,  Mo- 
Ooctlnaed 

1008 
NIO 
1080 

3;  666 
1,834 

1,000 

81.302 

846 
986 

-.4 

-86lO 
+13.0 

13,875 
7,876 
8,147 

89^447 
a  167 
a  138 

-aL8 

-34.7 
-.4 

Haleoa,  Meat.— 
OoiitiiKwd 

IMI 
1981 

1,381 
1.886 
1.8U 

r4s 

1.082 
719 

— 29L6 

a«3 

8.881 
4,tO 

81008 
1388 
1871 
1830 
1345 
3.920 
3.207 
1887 
1.006 
1.828 
6, 102 

+111 

loot 
isn 

3;  483 

1,480 

1,347 
966 

+aa4 

-22.6 

10,745 
8,609 

aoo6 

5.203 

-.6 
-13.2 

HoQoInfai,  Hawaii . 

1064 

1066 

1.338 
1,196 

888 

878 

<8B2 
8.886 

aooo 

4,101 

—14 

— __ 

et.  Paul,  Minn..-. 

1064 

8,006 

1,9S9 

10,816 

0,725 

ifiia 

1.047 
1.096 

088 
772 

-23.7 
+16.5 

-i» 

1066 

3,110 

2,008 

+8.6 

9^016 

0.270 

-4.6 

1067 

-11 

1060 

3,600 

3,646 

+21.1 

11085 

11.203 

+20  8 

1088 

980 

606 

—21.5 

a448 

-110 
-114 
-HI 

+U» 

+  179.1 

-11 

1087 

3.880 

2,711 

+A4 

1X612 

13,600 

+21.3 

1060 

788 

&«3 

-ia3 

3,002 

1008 

.    3,000 

^404 

-8.0 

11,474 

12.180 

-la  7 

1980 

770 

031 

+10.3 

1084 

1060 

3,876 

1,061 

-21.7 

7,481 

iaA44 

-12.3 

1961 

873 

060 

+sas 

1865 

1000 

3,786 

2,176 

+11.6 

8,371 

11.012 

+3.4 

1962 

909 

735 

—23.6 

1480 

4.  044 

ion 

3,287 

3.384 

+8.8 

9,7W 

11702 

+16.8 

Lob  Anselei  (6tb 

1083 
1064 

2,421 
2,405 

1,878 
080 

-21.3 

8,9S1 
10,642 

11149 
7.316 

-4.4 

Calif.) 

1064 
1066 

18,989 
33,429 
17, 181 

13,306 
19,706 
M,600 

106.010 

Vine 

88,047 
83,670 
6a  937 

Wichita,  Kans..... 

+47.1 
-1A7 

--•---—. 

1066 

2,012 

1,018 

+&4 

10,279 

a  757 

-7.6 

1066 

-41 

-17.1 

+a> 

+9.4 
-27  1 
+».! 
+17.1 

+11 

lOM 

2,300 

i.aoe 

+24.6 

9^038 

8.047 

+10.0 

10S7 

1^868 

3a7e3 

+210 

8a  014 

76,870 

W67 

2.2M 

1.300 

+i3 

7,703 

7,084 

-11.9 

1008 

10,806 

18,733 

-0.8 

81.683 

83.911 

1068 

2,206 

1,104 

-HO 

7,044 

afl2i 

—i.6 

1080 

16^786 

18,199 

-13,4 

aassi 

00,562 

1060 

1,815 

1,004 

-.9 

^612 

a323 

-5.8 

1060 

3a  006 

3a  488 

+313 

71,805 

79,826 

1080 

2,138 

1,234 

+11.8 

7,121 

^203 

-16.5 

1061 

36,133 

«,0B2 

+40.1 

78,080 

91994 

1061 

2;  570 

1.438 

+17.4 

8,147 

9,359 

+19 

1062 

31,804 

27,930 

-17 

78,455 

9a  880 

1003 

1.488 

845 

-41.2 

N874 

4.864 

-9.2 

Fbocnix,  Arl« 

1964 
1066 

1158 
3,060 

1.384 
1.307 

a  967 
7,003 

6,510 
6.057 

Albaguerque, 
N.Mex 

—4.1 

-aj 

1064 

1.011 

741 

6,401 

2,824 

1060 

1.683 
3.080 

1.J80 

1.306 

-1L9 
+10.4 

a«7i 

1096 
4,452 

1066 

1,004 

863 

+16.1 

^078 

2,960 

-H.8 

1067 

-U.0 

+8.7 

-If 

-.J 

-M4.4 

+14.7 
+ML7 

1068 

1.067 

1,082 

+213 

6,888 

3.926 

+32.6 

1968 

1,901 

1,388 

-7.7 

8.218 

1276 
1285 

6. 100 

IM7 
1088 

2.378 
2.077 

1,192 
1.076 

+12.2 

-8.8 

8,777 
^085 

3,085 
3,233 

+.2 
-17.8 

1MB 
1080 

1.881 

3.874 

1.880 
^019 

+21.1 

--3a  4 

8.M3 
7,463 

1060 

1.717 

1,006 

+1.8 

4,676 

2,915 

-9.7 

1081 

1838 

1318 

+8.8 

a363 

7.076 

1000 

1,047 

1,845 

+2X8 

6,801 

3,930 

+34.8 

1903 

1917 

1736 

+33.4 

7.998 

7  834 

1001 
1002 

1.064 

1,880 

1,434 
1,396 

+6.6 
-9.4 

6,104 

4.962 

3,671 
5.595 

-6.5 
+  514 

Portland,  Or»f.... 

1064 
MSI 

4.050 
1.060 

1063 

ISl 

11799 
11.836 

16,351 
12,429 
13. 215 
13. 139 

+  U.  1 

-»• 

ADStin,  Tei 

1064 

6.609 

3,021 

22.365 

20.202 

1068 
1067 

1767 
1654 

1,934 
1073 

-16.2 
+7.1 

to.sno 

10.295 

1065 

6,680 

2.702 

-10.5 

18.891 

12.754 

-36.8 

-Kl 
-.1 

-l» 
-161 
-3II 
-13.1 
-tt7 

1066 

6,283 

3.080 

+lJu9 

10,634 

15,230 

+  19.4 

1068 

1410 

1.766 

—  14.  8 

9.496 

11879 

1067 

5,664 

3,336 

+«.3 

28,351 

14,386 

-5.6 

loao 

1660 

1.867 

+6.  1 

9,471 

10.796 

1068 

4,445 

2.797 

-16.1 

10.437 

12,246 

-14.8 

1088 

8.140 

1348 

+21.0 

18,838 

l^  107 

1060 

3.700 

2.439 

-12.7 

18.126 

14,070 

+  14.8 

1081 

8.386 

1879 

+28.0 

18,732 

13. 138 

1080 

3,806 

6.271 

+  116,1 

34.407 

17,744 

+26.1 

1083 

8,725 

1806 

-18.9 

18.846 

11  335 

1061 
1002 

7,708 
5.005 

6,486 
4,062 

+-4.0 
-26^0 

36,820 
26,706 

17,874 
19.502 

+.7 
+9.6 

Reno,  Nev 

1064 
1066 

1,468 
1,106 

1,480 
1,470 

1<76 
3,782 

1043 
1007 
5,096 
1324 
6.804 

—  .6 

+iai 

Dallas,  Tex. 

1064 

0,311 

5,077 

31.344 

23.748 

1064 

1,038 

928 

1,674 
1.803 

+7.0 
—  11.4 

8. 646 

8.739 

1065 

6,816 

3,608 

-28.9 

22.420 

16.337 

-31.2 

1067 

-10  4 
+14 

+71 
-27.9 
+381 
—211 

1066 

6.168 

3,642 

+.9 

26.703 

20.822 

+27.4 

1068 

717 

1,174 

-16.7 

J",  152 

1067 

8,236 

4.750 

+3a4 

-32.826 
a.  820 

22.022 

+6.7 

1060 

715 

1.143 

-«.« 

2,866 

1966 
6.964 

1008 

6,630 

3,225 

-3Z1 

18,221 

-17.2 

1080 

1,088 

1,977 

+719 

--lao 

4.140 

1060 

^616 

3,058 

+13.4 

2a  481 

18.037 

-1.0 

1081 

1.170 

1194 

1006 

4.628 

1000 

8kl87 

3,976 

+8.6 

2a  876 

20.660 

+14.5 

1083 

1,107 

1076 

-L4 

8.<II9 

6.550 

+181 

1061 

7,678 

6,918 

+48.8 

26,741 

23,377 

+13.1 

Salt  L^e  City. 

1002 
1064 

6,860 
1.801 

6,130 
462 

-13.2 

25,060 
a  431 

21.565 
1315 

-7.8 

Utah 

1064 
1066 

1,671 
1.491 
1,374 

935 
800 

778 

a664 
1888 

1806 

1649 
3,860 
8,771 

Little  Rock.  Ark.. 

-116 
-8.8 

-  - — .... 

1066 

1.280 

319 

-30.9 

il82 

1108 

-8.9 

1066 

—314 

+11 
+1» 

-Kl 

—  1L7 

1066 

1,170 

453 

+41.5 

4.781 

1368 

+11.7 

10S7 

l.flZ7 

861 

+10.6 

1878 

3,906 

1067 

1.309 

480 

+7.9 

8^388 

1486 

-H.8 

1068 

1,344 

807 

-8.3 

1672 

1084 

1068 

075 

374 

-23.5. 

ills 

a930 

+181.  1 

1060 

1,187 

741 

-8.1 

a929 

3,008 

1060 

1,511 

437 

+1&8 

4.481 

8,849 

+27.5 

1060 

1,617 

968 

+80.6 

1103 

3.  160 

—  HI 

1060 

1,170 

465 

+6-4 

4.296 

8,844 

1061 

1  849 

1.122 
1.165 

+  16  9 

+8.8 

6,023 

1*39 

3,334 
1913 

+11 

1061 

2,877 

800 

+72.0 

8.636 

9,435 

+a6 

1083 

1,813 

1003 

1,867 

614 

-23.2 

8,147 

9.295 

-1.5 

Ban  Frandaoo 

New  Orleans,  Lo.. 

1064 
1065 

4,986 

i361 

1,948 
2,260 

19,8«6 
14.225 

17. 472 
13. 613 

(ist  Calif.) 

1964 
1066 

17,616 
17,309 

10.907 
11,951 

86.780 
71.345 

68,898 
88,983 

+18.0 

-22.0 

+  117 

+si"i 

1066 

4,097 

Z214 

-10 

15.298 

11.536 

-15.2 

1094 

11.473 

9.214 

-219 

61.138 

77.550 

-12.1 

1067 

4.300 

2,489 

+  12.4 

16.851 

iai82 

-11.7 

1057 

13.797 

10.119 

+9  8 

60.441 

74.781 

—11 

10G8 

4.S42 

2,420 

-1.7 

14.751 

9.249 

-9.1 

1006 

13,160 

•.<«3 

-6  5 

U.M7 

63.834 

-14.1 

1060 

8,688 

1.920 

-20.6 

11820 

aoT? 

-24.5 

1060 

8,360 

7,103 

-26.7 

87,997 

96.626 

-ILJ 

1080 

3,969 

2,093 

+9.0 

13,962 

7.968 

+14.2 

1080 

8.972 

7,909 

+  11.3 

48.848 

89,661 

+M 

IMl 

6,140 

S.041 

+45.2 

18,077 

9.534 

+19.6 

1961 

11,781 

9,480 

+  19  4 

a.  875 

67,977 

-11 

Oklaham*  Olty. 

1M2 
1064 

4,270 
3,311 

%897 
1,790 

-4.7 

13.453 
a904 

8.966 
9,043 

-ia2 

Seattle,  W^h 

1083 
1064 
1055 

ia778 
6.932 
6,417 
6,937 

9.380 
4.824 
6,400 
8,687 

-11 

44.853 

27.707 
22,634 
20,852 

104.350 
19.804 
18,285 
11441 

+819 

Okla 

+38.0 
+6.1 

-7.4 

-lao 

1066 

8,133 

1,825 

+  1.9 

0,465 

9,421 

+4.1 

1966 

1066 

3,764 

2,167 

+  18.6 

13;  886 

8,787 

-7.2 

1967 

6,715 

4,786 

-16.** 

20.940 

18.890 

-11 

1067 

4,008 

3,239 

+3.3 

18,637 

7,629 

-116 

1968 

6,338 

3,935 

-17.7 

18.424 

13,462 

-111 

1068 

3,979 

2.189 

-12 

11,880 

8,452 

+ia7 

1909 

4.315 

3,246 

-17.5 

11446 

ia886 

-19.1 

1060 

8,425 

1.965 

-10.2 

0.482 

11,017 

+30.3 

1960 

4,097 

4,011 

+23.5 

16.166 

13,204 

+211 

1000 

8,176 

1,973 

+.4 

0,448 

a  125 

-44.4 

1961  • 

4.006 

1500 

-118 

11.493 

11.779 

-Kt 

1061 

J!" 

2,177 

+10.3 

10,053 

^976 

-14 

1962 

3,486 

1221 

-11.2 

11,000 

11,029 

-6  4 

1883 

3,810 

%463 

+  13.1 

10,704 

a  974 

+  16.7 

IntematkiMl  op- 

Andtorage, 

eraUooa  (exdu- 

Alaiika*. 

1081 

851 

996 

2.314 
1087 
3.115 

1079 

ilTe  of  PiMrto 

1062 
1054 

770 
1,060 

1,118 
470 

+  12.2 

1363 
1083 

+18.7 

Rleo) 

1066 
1967 

197 
129 

146 

09 

120 

11,812 

11,372 

7,637 

11704 
11722 
41,230 

Boiae,  Idsbo 

-617 
+78.9 
-(-45.8 

+.1 
+146.1 

1065 

1,000 

472 

"t* 

1040 

1,068 

-4.6 

1068  • 

285 

1066 

860 

411 

-18.1 

8.211 

1155 

+a4 

1960 

428 

175 

19.886 

36.632 

-13.1 

1067 

842 

613 

+34.8 

3.650 

1280 

+5.8 

1080 

476 

490 

+180.0 

2a  166 

6a402 

+411 

1066 

760 

895 

-28.0 

1812 

1213 

-2.9 

1061 

612 

689 

+40.6 

19,651 

41280 

-wii 

1060 

701 

509 

+38.8 

1382 

1106 

-4.8 

1983 

824 

897 

-414 

11124 

ea597 

+311 

1080 
1061 

1,068 
1,066 

656 
669 

+38.8 
+.4 

3,241 
3,050 

1.381 
1,546 

-34.4 
+  11.9 

Puerto  Rice 

1064 
1066 

1,580 
1.853 

147 

353 

3.820 
8.349 

273 
622 

+71.4 

+  137.1 

1082 

072 

602 

+6.0 

8,166 

1,676 

+1.9 

1068 

1,807 

896 

--17.  4 

3.800 

824 

+.1 

Helena,  Moot 

1064 

1,064 

438 

8,314 

1863 

1907 

1  755 

875 
380 

+3a6 
-216 

2.874 
2,451 

721 
903 

+  111 
-17.T 

1065 

831 

333 

-23.6 

2,012 

1575 

-W.O 

1988 

1.612 

1066 

1.085 

527 

--58.2 
--18. 4 

8,309 

1,709 

-30.1 

loa* 

1,139 

300 

-w.s 

1.683 

ta 

-a  7 

1067 

1,122 

624 

4.138 

1047 

+13.7 

1980 

1,«6 

438 

+84.6 

-t-sio 

2,306 

888 

+14. 1 

1068 

1,040 

550 

-11.8 

8.872 

1024 

-1.1 

1961 

1,850 

665 

2,823 

961 

--88.« 

1060 

802 

308 

-27.6 

2.887 

1.810 

-28.3 

1803 

1232 

887 

+21.6 

8,617 

1,844 

-f4Lt 

- — 

Penent 
Inoteaae 

or 

deareMs 

over  pce- 

cedinr 

ye* 

or 

overpre- 

oedrng 

year 

Tear 

Percent 

•r 

decreaae 

over  pre- 

eedmg 

year 

_ 

Percent 
Ixureaaa 

EmpwyiiBMn  »a& 

Total  laias 

SUIfMOJUMUl  lax 

Total  •■>«■ 

Ytm 

Number 

ABOoat 

(In 
tbooMoai) 

Number 

Amoont 

(In 
tbOQssnds) 

Number 

Amount 

(in 

thousands) 

Number 

Amount 

(In 

tboonnds) 

or 

decrease 

over  pre- 

eedtng 

ye« 

a9a808 
800.380 
3.11748 
377,363 
83a  467 

8361083 
381808 
2T9.188 
88a  678 
36^188 

1,726,474 
1.881816 
1.88a  685 
1.864.878 
1.38a  643 

81,8114*4 
1.646,888 
l,6ia829 
1,804,700 
1,871787 

1888. 

381387 
381808 
811612 
387,431 

8211480 
281843 
268,466 
242.875 

-17.7 

+9.4 

+13.8 

-17 

•4X148 
l.«a.770 
1.071.880 

•78.147 

n.  071. 016 
1.071440 
1.06X348 
1.10a780 

—32.1 

|I|M_      

+1X0 
-L9 
+7.6 

-13.4 

+19 

-1.6 
-7.0 
-8.6 

1980 

1981„ 

1988 

+  1 

IQSB          

3.8 

IM*              

+X6 

1968 

<  Merged  with  Upper  Manhattan  as  Manhattan. 
>  Merged  with  Lower  Manhattan  as  Manhattan. 

*  Merged  with  Cindimati. 

*  Merged  with  QeveiaBd. 


•  Alaska  tedndad  In  Seattle  prior  to  1962.    Perrmtam  change  for  Seattle  for  180 
adjusted  to  reAect  separation  of  Alaska  trom  that  office. 

*  Result  of  district  offloM'  transfcrrinir  to  this  division  delinquent  accounts  of  tai* 
payers  known  to  be  abroad  and  out  of  reach. 


UNANIMOXTS-CONSENT   REQUEST 
AND  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CHURCH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  provided 
I  do  not  lose  mj  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
after  conferring  with  the  dlfitlngrulshed 
acting  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl],  the 
genior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott],  and  others.  I  wish  to  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  send  it 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

THE  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  cm  follows: 

UNAIOMOtTB-COMSEirr    AOEXnCXMT 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tueaday,  April 
33.  1963,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn- 
ing bualneas.  during  the  further  considera- 
tion or  the  bill  8.  2.  the  eo-caUed  Water 
Resources  Research  Act.  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled bj  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  le  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some 
Senator  designated  by  him:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Prxtvided.  That  the 
said  leaden,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  oonslderatlon  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  the  dlstln- 
^ished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
ANonsoivl  will  lead  off  In  the  debate  on 
the  measure  this  afternoon.  I  assume 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Bfr.  Auon]  and  other  Sen- 
ators will  have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

If  there  Is  a  lag  in  the  discussion  of 
S.  2,  the  water  resources  bill,  it  Is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  call  up  the 
bill  S.  1007  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Paclfle  Ncxthweet  first  call 
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on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
turdroelectrlc  plants  In  that  region  and 
to^uarantee  electric  consumers  In  other 
regi^as  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purpoeeV 

I  merely  make  that  announcement  so 
that  the  Senate  can  be  prepared. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Chttrch]  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastorx]  who  also  has  been 
waiting  to  address  the  Senate. 


THE  UJ35.  "THRESHER" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
morning  of  April  9,  at  8  ajn.,  the  SS(N) 
593  departed  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard to  undergo  sea  trials  following 
extensive  shipyard  overhauL  This  sub- 
marine, the  U£J3.  Thresher,  under  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Comdr.  John  W.  Harvey, 
had  aboard  112  naval  personnel  and  17 
civilians.  These  men  who  set  sail  that 
morning  were  never  again  to  see  their 
families  and  their  loved  ones.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  undergoing  a  deep 
test  dive,  approximately  200  miles  ofiF  the 
coast  of  Cape  Cod,  the  submarine  went 
down  with  all  hands.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point  the  names  of  those  men, 
civilians  and  military,  who  went  down 
with  the  Threnher — men  whose  names 
will  forever  be  part  of  the  tradition  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(x>ro. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Fred  P.  Abrams. 

Lt.  Comdr  Philip  H.  Allen,  U£.  Navy. 

Tilmen  J.  Arsenault,  Enca  (88) -P2,  UjS. 
Navy. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  Ronald  C.  Babcock.  UJB.  Navy. 

Ronald  E.  Bain.  En3(8S)-P2,  UJS.  Navy. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Heal,  Jr. 

John  E.  Bell,  Mml-P2,  U.S.  Navy. 

Lt.  Robert  D.  Blederman.  UJS.  Navy. 

Lt.  C^mdr.  John  H.  Billings.  XJS.  Navy. 

Edgar  S.  Bobbitt.  Ema(88)  -PS,  XJJB.  Navy. 

Gerald  C.  Boster,  EmS(SS)-Pl.  VB.  Navy. 

George  Braceyn,  Sd8(8S),  U.S.  Navy. 

Richard  P.  Brann,  Kn2  (88)  -P2,  U.S.  Navy. 

Richard  Carkoeld,  Bn2(8S),  U.S.  Navy. 

Patrick  W.  Carmody,  Sk2,  U.8.  Navy. 

Steven  O.  Cayey,  Tm2  (88) ,  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Charron. 

Edward  Christiansen,  8n(8S).  U.8.  Navy. 

Larry  W.  Claussen,  Kma(S8)-P3.  VJO. 
Navy. 

Thomas  E.  Clements.  Etr3(88) ,  UJS.  Navy. 

Lt.  MerrUI  P.  CoUler,  UJB.  Navy. 

Mr.  K.  R.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Crltchley. 

Prancis  M.  Cummlngg,  8oaa(8S),  U.S. 
Navy. 

Mr.  Paul  C.  Currier. 

Samuel  J.  Dabnizzi,  Etn2(8S),  XJJB,  Navy. 

ayde  B.  Davidson  m.  Btr«-Pl,  U,fl.  Navy. 

Donald  C.  Day,  En9(8S) .  VM.  Navy. 

Roy  O.  Denny,  Jr.,  Bml  (8S)-Pa,  UB.  Kavy. 


Mr.  Richard  R.  DesJardina. 

Peter  J.  DlBeUa,  8n.  UjS.  Navy. 

Mr.  George  J.  Dineen. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Michael  J.  DlMola,  U.8.  Navy. 

Don  R.  Dundas,  BTNa(88).  UjB.  Navy. 

Troy  E.  Dyer.  ET1(88)-P1.  UJS.  Navy. 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Plaher. 

Ellwood  H.  Pomi,  SOCA(S8)-Pl,  VS. 
Navy. 

Raymond  P.  Potl,  BT1(8S),  XJS.  Navy. 

Larry  W.  Freeman,  FTM2(88),  XJS.  Navy. 

Gregory  J.  Pueoo,  KMa(S8)-Pa.  U.8.  Navy. 

Andrew  J.  Oallant.  HMCS(SS)-P3,  UJS. 
Navy. 

Napoleon  T.  Garcia,  SD1(8S),  UJS.  Navy. 

John  E.  Gamer,  TNaN(a8).  UJS.  Navy. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Pat  M.  Gamer.  UJS.  Navy, 
executive  ofQcer. 

Robert  W.  Gaynor,  KN2(8S),  UJS.  Navy. 

Robert  H.  Oosnell.  8A(SO),  VS.  Navy. 

Lieutenant  (Jg.)  John  O.  Grafton,  U.8. 
Navy. 

WUllam  E.  Grahm.  80C(SS)-P1,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Guerette. 

Aaron  J.  Gxmter.  QM1(88).  U.S.  Navy. 

Richard  C.  Hall.  KTRa(88)-P3,  UJS.  Navy. 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  W.  Harvey.  UJ3.  Navy, 
commanding  officer. 

Norman  T.  Hayes,  EM1-P2,  US.  Navy. 

Laird  G.  Helaer,  MM1-P2,  U.8.  Navy. 

Marvin  T.  Helslxis,  MMS,  U.S.  Navy. 

Lieutenant  (jg.)  James  J.  Henry,  Jr.,  U.8. 
Navy. 

Leonard  H.  Hewitt,  SMC8(8S)-P2,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Jowph  H.  Hoague,  TM2(8S) ,  UJB.  Navy. 

James  P.  Hodge,  EMa.  UJS.  Navy. 

John  F.  Hixlson.  ENa(88),  UJS.  Navy. 

John  P.  Inglls.  SN(8G).  VS.  Navy. 

Iti.  Maurice  F.  Jaqtiay. 

Brawner  G.  Johnson,  Frai(SS)-P2.  U.S. 
Navy. 

Edward  A.  Johnson.  EWCAfSS),  U.S.  Navy. 

Richard  L.  Johnson,  RM8A,  U.8.  Navy. 

Robert  Z.  JiAnaon.  TMC(S8)-P1,  UJS. 
Navy. 

Thomas  B.  Johnson.  ■T1(S8)-P3,  UJS. 
Navy. 

Richard  W.  Jones.  EM3(8S).  UJS.  Navy. 

Edmund  J.  Kalusa.  80S3(SS)-P1,  U.S. 
Navy. 

Thomas  C.  Kants.  ETR2(8S).  UJS.  Navy. 

Robert  D.  Kearney,  MM3,  VS.  Navy. 

Donald  D.  Keller.  ICS(88),  UJS.  Navy. 

Mr.  D.  Keuster. 

George  J.  Klesecker.  MM3(S8)-Pa,  UJS. 
Navy. 

BUly  M.  KUer,  KN1(88)-P2.  U.S.  Navy. 

Lieut.  Comdr.  Robert  L.  Krag.  VS.  Navy. 

George  R.  Kroner,  CSS,  UjB.  Navy. 

Norman  G.  Lannouette,  QM1(88),  U.S. 
Navy. 

Wayne  W.  Lavote,  TN1(8S),  U.8.  Navy. 

Lt.  Comdr.  John  8.  Lyman,  UJS.  Navy. 

Templeman  N.  Mahry.  EN3(88)-Pa.  UJB. 
Navy. 

Ueutenant  (jg.)  Ftank  J.  Mallaskl,  UJS. 
Navy. 

Richard  M.  Mann,  Jr.,  ICa(88).  U.8.  Navy. 

Julius  F.  Marullo,  Jr..  QM1(88) ,  UJS.  Navy. 

Douglas  R.  McClelland.  EMS (88),  UJS. 
Navy. 

Donald  J.  McCord,  MMl  (88)  -P3,  UJS.  Navy. 

Karl  P.  McDonough,  TM3(88),  U.8.  Navy. 
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Sidney    L.    Mlddleton.    ]Ofl(8S)-Pa.    VJB. 
Navy.   t. 

Mr.  Henry  Moreau. 

Ronald  A.  Mulae.  CSa.  V3.  Navy. 

James  A.  Muaaelwblte,  XT8N(88)-Pa.  XJB. 

Donald  ■.  Na\Ut.  CS1(S8).  XJJB.  Navy. 
Walter  J.  Noonla.  RMC(88).  UJB.  Navy. 
John  D  NorrU.  BTl,  XJB.  Navy. 
Cbeslev  C.  Getting.  KM2-Pa.  \JJB.  Navy. 
Mr.  PranUln  J.  Palmer. 
Lt.   (Jg.)   Guy  C.  Paraons.  Jr..  U3.  Navy. 
Roscoe   C.   Pennington.  EMCA(SS)-Pa. 
James  Q.  Peters.  EMCS-PS.  XJ3.  Navy. 
James  O.  PhilUppi.  80S3(SS).  U.S.  Navy. 
Dan  A.  PhUput.  ENa(S8)-P3.  VS.  Navy. 
Richard   PodweU.   MMS-PS.   UJB.   Navy. 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Prescott. 
John  8.  Regan,   MM1(SS)-Pa.   0.8.   Navy. 
James  P.  Ritchie,  RMa.  VS.  Navy. 
Pervls  Robinson.  8N,  U.8.  Navy. 
Glenn  A.  Rountree.  QMS  (88).  U.S.  Navy. 
Anthony  A.  Riiahetslcl,  BTNa.  U.S.  Navy. 
Jamea  M.  Schlewe.  EMI (88) -Pa,  U.S.  Navy. 
Benjamin  N.  Shafer.  EM0M(88)-Pa,  U.S. 
Navy. 

John  D.  Shafer.  EMC8(SS)-Pa.  U.S.  Navy. 

Joeeph  T.   Shlmko.   MMl-PS,  U.S.   Navy. 

Burnett  M.  Shotwell,  BTRSN,  U.S.  Navy. 

Alan  D.  Slnnett.  rrGa(SS),  U.S.  Navy. 

Lt.  John  &nars,  Jr..  UJS.  Navy. 

WlUlam  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  BT1-P3.  U.S.  Navy. 

Ronald  H.  Solomon,  EMl-Pa,  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  D.  Stadtmuller. 

Robert  K.  Stelnel,  S01(SS)-P1,  VS.  Navy. 

James  L.  Snider.  MMl-Pa,  VS.  Navy. 

Rodger  E.  Van  Pelt,  ICl(SS)-Pa,  U.S.  Navy. 

David  A.  WaMl.  RMSN.  U.S.  Navy. 

Joeeph  A.  Walskl,  RM1(SS)-P1,  u'S.  Navy. 

Charles  L.  Wiggins.  FTOl-Pa.  U.S.  Navy. 

Lt.  (Jg.)  John  J.  WUey.  U.S.  Navy. 

Donald  E.  Wise,  MMCA(SS)-Pa.  UJS.  Navy. 

Mr.  Laurence  E.  Whltten. 

Ronald   E.   Wolfe.   QMSN(S8),   VS.  Navy. 

Jay  H.  Zwelfel,  EM3-P1.  UJS.  Navy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  mourns  the  loss  of  this  subma- 
rine, the  first  nuclear  submarine  to  be 
lost  at  sea.  The  submarine,  however, 
can  be  replaced.  What  cannot  be  re- 
placed are  the  lives  of  these  129  Ameri- 
cans.    These  men  are  Irreplaceable. 

A  court  of  Inquiry,  under  Vice  Adm. 
Bernard  L.  Austin,  has  been  convened, 
and  since  April  11  has  been  conducting 
an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  loss.  Admiral  Austin,  an  officer 
experienced  In  the  submarine  service.  Is 
assisted  on  the  court  by  other  senior 
naval  officers  from  the  submarine  serv- 
ice. They  Include  Rear  Adm.  Lawrence 
Dasplt;  Capt.  James  B.  Osbom.  com- 
manding officer  of  the  first  UJ3.  Polaris 
submarine — the  UJS 5.  George  Washing- 
ton; Capt.  William  C.  Hushing,  and 
Capt.  Norman  O.  Nash.  Capt.  Saul 
Katz  is  coiuisel  to  the  court. 

The  court  has  been  holding  hearings 
at  New  London.  Conn.,  and  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard.  The  hearings  are  In 
public  except  where  classified  informa- 
tion is  involved. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  by  law  Is  required  to  make  con- 
tlnuinjar  studies  of  problems  relating  to 
the  devel(H>ment,  vise  and  control  of 
atomic  energy.  In  compliance  with  this 
responsibility,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  upon  notification  of  the  loss 
of  the  Thresher,  I  sent  two  senior  staff 
representatives  to  New  London.  Conn., 
as  official  obeervers  to  the  court  of  In- 
quiry. The  two  staff  men — Executive  Di- 
rector John  T.  Conway  and  Assistant 
Director  Edward  J.  Banser — ^have  been 


present  during  the  public  and  closed  ses- 
sions as  the  court  of  inquiry  has  bc«n 
receiving  evidence.  Thej  traveled  with 
the  court  by  H>ecial  military  plane  from 
New  London,  Conn.,  to  Portsmouth. 
N.H..  where  the  court  moved  the  site  of 
Investigation  on  April  12. 

Both  of  these  committee  staff  men  are 
particularly  qualified  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  court  of  inquiry's  investi- 
gation. Mr.  Conway,  a  naval  officer 
during  World  War  n,  holds  a  degree  In 
engineering  and  in  law  and  has  been  with 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  nearly  7  years. 
Mr.  Bauser  Is  a  retired  Navy  captain  with 
22  years  of  active  duty.  He  holds  a 
master's  degree  in  nuclear  engineering 
from  MIT  and  actively  participated  in 
the  development,  design,  and  test  of 
nuclear  submarines  including  the'  first 
one.  the  Nautilita. 

These  two  men  have  been  in  continu- 
ous contact  with  me  and  report  that  they 
are  receiving  the  fullest  cooperation  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  the 
court  of  inquiry.  All  classified  informa- 
tion and  evidence  being  obtained  by  the 
court  is  being  made  available  to  the  Joint 
Committee  staff.  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr. 
Bauser  advise  me  that  in  their  opinion 
the  court  of  inquiry  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  this 
terrible  accident  with  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  preventing  similar  occur- 
renpes  in  the  future.  The  members  of 
the  court,  career  Navy  officers  of  the 
submarine  service,  have  a  bond  of  affinity 
with  their  lost  comrades  that  never  can 
be  fully  understood  by  those  who  have 
not  shared  the  common  experiences  and 
dangers  of  the  men  in  the  submarine 
service.  This  bond  Is  such  that  It  de- 
mands every  effort  be  made  to  bring 
forth  all  facts  and  that  no  stone  be  left 
unturned  in  discovering  what  the  fault  or 
faults  may  be. 

On  April  17,  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I  repre- 
sented the  committee  at  memorial  serv- 
ices conducted  by  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  His  Eminence 
met  with  the  families  of  the  lost  men. 
I  cannot  describe  to  Senators  the  full 
depth  of  the  feelings  shared  by  those  who 
were  present  at  these  services  and  the 
other  services  held  that  day  by  Bishop 
Henry  Knox  Sherrill  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  prayer  by 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  and  the  me- 
morial message  by  Bishop  Henry  Knox 
Sherrill.  together  with  the  eulogy  by 
Bishop  Daniel  Feeney.  I  also  request 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rxc- 
OBs  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
remarks  of  Rear  Adm.  J.  Floyd  Dreith, 
UJ9.  Navy,  director  of  the  chaplain's 
division,  the  remarks  by  Comdr.  Karl 
O.  Peterson.  U.S.  Navy,  Protestant  chap- 
lain. Rabbi  Abraham  I.  Jacobson,  and 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  BeLleu.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  at  the  me- 
morial services  for  the  U.S.S.  Thresher 
at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  on 
April  15, 1963. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 


from  Rhode  Island?    The  Chair  hean 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  maay 
articles  have  been  written  and  wiflhe 
written  in  honor  of  the  men  of  the  UBjb. 
Thresher.  In  a  discussion  with  Vke 
Admiral  Austin,  president  of  the  court  of 
Inquiry,  at  Portsmouth  last  week,  he 
handed  me  a  copy  of  an  editorial  of  the 
April  13  issue  of  the  New  York  T1ib« 
which  had  been  reprinted  in  the  Por^ 

mouth  Naval  Shipyard  newspaper the 

Portsmouth  Periscope.  Admiral  Austin 
himself  a  submariner,  desrribed  this  edl- 
torial  as  symbolizing  the  true  spirit  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  submarine  service.  I  m^ 
unanimous  consent  to  place  the  edltorlsl 
in  the  Congressional  Rxcoao  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

T*iaUESHKB 

She  was  the  nnest  product  of  the  thl^ 
Wright's  art  and  one  of  the  maritime  marvsh 
of  this  technological  age. 

Like  the  great  Ash  tot  which  she  wu 
named,  her  kingdom  was  the  ocean  and  Itt 
black  depths.  She  was  the  lead  ship  of  a 
class  designed  to  run  silent,  run  deep,  tad 
run  fast — deeper  and  faster  than  any  sub- 
marine of  the  past.  She  was  shaped  like  t 
teardrop  and  powered  with  the  flMloDcd 
energy  of  the  atom.  Her  cylindrical  preaatirc 
hull  of  heavy  steel  was  designed  to  wlthsUnd 
the  crushing  weight  of  deep  water. 

When  the  klaxon  sounded  and  the  com- 
mand  "Dive I  Dive!"  echoed  through  the  boat 
last  Wednesday  morning  there  were  no  inti- 
mations of  disaster.  Thresher  had  already 
established  her  preeminence  and  power.  Ti>> 
day.  with  Lieutenant  Commander  Harvey 
and  his  crew,  she  Ilea  many  fathoms  deep 
off  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  Navy  that 
built  her  and  manned  her  may  never  know 
what  destroyed  her;  the  silent  forces  oi  tbs 
deep  are  implacable  enemies  to  detailed  in- 
vestigation. 

Tet  no  Investigation  Is  needed  to  reiterate 
certain  verities.  Death— of  a  ship  or  a  man — 
is  not  an  end  but  a  beginning;  man  builds 
upon  the  past.  Throughout  the  history  oT 
the  sea  men  have  died  and  ships  have  sunk. 
In  the  endless  history  of  conflict  between 
man  and  nature  men  have  lost  but  man  bat 
triimiphed.  The  earth's  mountains  havs 
been  conquered:  the  blue  sky  and  the  realia 
of  space  are  sealed  and  now  the  forbidding 
depths — so  long  beyond  the  reach  of  man— 
are  In  proceea  of  conquest. 

Man's  Indomitable  spirit  has  never  In  his- 
tory faltered  In  such  extensions  of  mani 
kingdom.  The  Thresher  Is  gone  but  Thresher 
lives. — New  York  Times,  April  13. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  at 
4  p.m.  today  will  meet  in  executive  ses- 
sion at  which  time  It  will  receive  a  report 
from  its  executive  director  and  assistant 
director,  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Bauser,  u 
to  the  investigation  conducted  to  date  by 
the  court  of  iimulry.  Since  much  of  this 
information  obtained  by  the  court  Is  of 
a  classified  nature  the  Joint  Committee 
meeting,  of  necessity,  will  have  to  t>e  iE 
executive  session.  As  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee.  I  Intend  to  have  the 
committee,  through  its  staff,  continue  to 
follow  very  closely  the  investigation  of 
the  court.  The  Joint  CorunlU«e  has  % 
responsibility  to  assure  UJii  an  ia* 
vestigatlon  is  properly  and  th.>4'ouabl} 
conducted.  The  Joint  Committee  is  par- 
ticularly   concerned    that    design    and 
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lUAnufacturing  standards  are  adequate 
to  meet  the  exacting  service  demanded 
by  nuclear  submarines.  Nuclear  sub- 
marines must  be  operated  as  an  integral 
unit.  Standards  of  all  parts  must  be  the 
highest  possible  and  carefully  adhered 
to  I  can  assure  the  American  public 
and  the  Congress  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee will  closely  follow  this  investigation. 
I  believe,  however,  the  most  efficient 
QiAiiner  of  obtaining  the  facts  at  this 
time  is  to  permit  the  court  of  inquiry  to 
conduct  its  investigation  unhampered  by 
parallel  congressional  investigation.  I 
believe  It  Is  important  to  permit  the  com- 
rades of  those  men  lost  on  the  Thresher 
to  pursue  the  investigation  without  in- 
terference of  other  Investigations.  The 
Joint  Committee  will  continue  to  have 
representatives  of  its  staff  as  observers 
during  the  closed  as  well  as  the  open 
session  of  the  court.  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  full  cooperation  of  the  court 
of  inquiry.  While  the  investigation  may 
take  a  long  time  it  is  important  that  it 
be  done  thoroughly  and  fully  in  order 
that  future  tragedies  may  be  forever 
prevented. 

KXHIBTr    1 

Pkatxb  bt  Fkancxs  CaaniMai.  Spkixmam 

Let  MS  pray.  Oh  God,  the  Creator,  Re- 
deemer of  all  the  faithful,  hear  our  supplica- 
tions and  through  thy  infinite  love  and 
mercy  graciously  grant  the  souls  of  thy  serv- 
anu  departed  remission  of  aU  their  sins  by 
which  they  may  have  deserved  the  severity 
of  thy  dlrine  Justice  and  punishments  in  the 
world  to  come.  Vouchsafe  to  them  grace 
and  mercy  before  the  divine  tribunal  and 
let  them  attain  to  everlasting  rest  and  hap- 
piness through  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Oh  God,  great  and  omnipotent 
Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  t>efore 
whom  we  are  all  to  appear  after  this  short 
life  to  render  an  account  of  our  works.  Let 
our  hearts,  we  pray  thee,  be  deeply  moved 
at  this  sight  of  death.  Let  us  l>e  mlndfxil 
of  our  own  fralllty  and  mortality,  that  walk- 
ing always  In  thy  fear  and  In  the  ways  of 
thy  commandments,  we  may  after  our  de- 
parture from  the  world,  experience  a  merci- 
ful judgment  and  rejoice  In  everlasting  hap- 
piness through  the  same  Christ  our  Ijot^. 

Grant  Oh  Lord,  we  beseech  thee  that  whUe 
we  lament  the  departiire  of  thy  servants,  our 
brothers,  out  of  this  life,  we  may  l>ear  in 
mind  that  we  are  most  certainly  to  follow 
them.  Give  us  grace  to  make  ready  for  that 
last  hour  by  a  divine  and  holy  life.  Teach 
us  how  to  watch  and  pray  that  when  thy 
svunmons  comes,  we  may  go  forth  to  meet 
the  bridegroom  and  enter  with  him  into  life 
everlasting  through  the  same  Christ  our 
Lord.  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
who  knowest  the  weakness  of  our  nature, 
t>ow  down  thine  ear  and  pity  unto  thy  serv- 
ants upon  who  thou  hast  laid  the  heavy 
burden  of  sorrow.  Take  away  out  of  their 
hearts  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  teach  them 
to  see  thy  good  and  gracious  purpose  In  all 
the  trials  that  shall  descend  upon  them. 
Grant  that  they  should  not  languish  on  \in- 
abandoned  grief  nor  sorrow  as  those  who 
have  no  hope,  but  through  their  tears  look 
meekly  up  to  thee,  the  God  of  aU  consolation 
through  Jestis  Christ  Our  Lord.     Amen. 

I  feel  stire  that  aU  of  us  have  been  eon- 
soled  by  the  eulogy  by  Bishop  Feeney  and  In 
■ympathy  and  sorrow  we  offer  our  prayers  to 
Almighty  God  that  God  will  grant  eternal 
rest  to  ova  heroes.  Certainly  very  few  trag- 
edies In  recent  years  can  so  touch  the  heart 
of  all  Americans  with  sympathy  and  sorrow — 
abiding  sorrow  and  a  deaire  to  be  helpful  In 
their  prayers.  As  Bishop  Feeney  was  speak- 
ing I  thought  of  a  few  stanzas  of  a  verse  I 
learned  long  ago.    "The  bravest  battle  that 


ever  was  fought  shall  I  teU  you  where  and 
when.  On  the  map  at  the  world  you  find  it 
not — It's  in  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  and 
wlvea  of  men."  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
feel  and  grieve  deeply  with  you  In  the  loss 
of  your  dear  ones.  They  however,  have 
reached  the  goal  of  eternal  life.  In  the 
prayers  we  are  reminded  that  after  this  short 
life,  and  even  the  longest  life  Is  short,  but 
we  can  be  happy  in  the  thought  that  these 
men  who  did  their  duty  to  their  God  and 
their  country  have  received  the  award  and 
the  reward  of  eternal  life.  I  like  to  think 
that  when  that  last  cry  echoed  through  the 
Thresher,  "Dive,"  that  ahortiy  afterwards 
the  men  of  the  crew  heard  the  response — 
the  response  that  came  from  Almighty  God 
their  Creator,  their  Redeemo'  and  their 
Saviour:  "WeU  done."  and  now  you  faithful 
servants  enter  thou  in  the  procession  of  the 
kingdom  prei>ared  for  you  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world. 

Tkx   McMoaiAL   MrssAGX  BT    Bishop   Hcnst 
Knox  SHoan.!. 

We  are  met  together  this  afternoon  for 
meditation,  tor  worship,  in  order  to  pray  for 
strength  and  courage  and  In  order  to  thank 
God  for  lives  which  have  been  given  In  the 
service  of  the  Nation  and  the  free  world. 
It  is  not  a  time  therefore  for  long  and  intri- 
cate speech,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said  at  Gettys- 
burg so  long  ago,  "It  is  not  what  we  say 
here  that  matters,"  but  certainly  the  whole 
Nation,  Indeed  the  entire  world  has  been  sad- 
dened and  shocked  by  this  event.  This  does 
not  change  the  hard  reality  of  loss,  the 
tragedy  still  remains  and  It  must  not  or 
cannot  be  underestimated,  but  the  fact  that 
in  countless  churches  on  Easter  day 
throughout  this  Nation  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  families  of  these  men,  the  fact  that 
everywhere  people  are  praying  for  God's 
blessing  upon  them  must  be  a  sustaining 
and  a  strengthening  force  In  the  realization 
of  the  great  company  who  share  this  ex- 
perience to  some  degree  with  you. 

These  men  were,  of  course,  unusual  in 
their  gifts.  They  were  chosen  because  they 
had  special  aptitudes  of  training,  of  native 
ability  and  above  else,  of  character.  In  order 
to  serve  in  a  pioneer  enterprise.  In  a  new  type 
of  service  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation 
and  of  the  free  world.  So  there  are  many 
memories  of  what  they  were  and  what  they 
did  and  a  very  deep  sense  of  thanksgiving  for 
their  service.  We  live  In  a  strange  world.  It's 
a  world  in  which  there  is  peace  and  yet  there 
Is  no  peace.  A  world  In  which,  unfortu- 
nately it  seems  to  the  moment  Impossible,  to 
have  international  understanding  and  a 
genuine  concord  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  This  kind  of  service  in  days  of  so- 
called  peace  Is  never  as  dramatic  as  wartime 
service — someone  said  to  me  this  morning 
that  perhaps  this  tragedy  will  make  the  or- 
dinary casual  citizen  realize  more  deeply  all 
that  the  armed  services  are  doing  for  us 
today — many  times  so  undramatlcally.  It 
has  been  my  lot  at  various  times  to  be  in 
similar  situations.  I  recall  conducting  a 
service  In  Honolulu  Harbor  over  those  who 
were  lost  in  the  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
remember  conducting  service  during  two 
World  Wars  where  there  was  again  this  tre- 
mendous loss.  But  what  I  would  say  now  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Nation,  these 
men  have  given  their  lives  for  home  and 
country  Just  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  at 
Pearl  Harbor  or  in  the  Coral  Sea  or  in  the 
events  of  actual  war. 

X  am  confident  that  they  did  not  wish  war. 
I  am  confident  that  there  was  no  hate  of 
others  In  their  minds  or  hearts.  I  have  always 
found  In  a  long  experience  there  is  more 
hatred  expressed  by  those  who  are  at  home 
far  away  from  action,  than  by  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  struggle  Itself.  No, 
they  were  performing  a  very  Important  serv- 
ice In  keeping  the  peace  of  the  world,  in 
making  it  impoealble  for  aggressors  to  destroy 


our  Uberiies.  our  heritage  and  all  tliat  Is 
meant  by  freedom,  in  many  nations  of  the 
world.  So  we  owe  them  a  tremendous  debt 
for  they  gave  their  lives  very  truly,  not  only  • 
that  the  rest  of  us  may  be  safe  but  that  lib- 
erty and  justice  and  freedom  may  pass  on 
from  our  generation  to  those  yet  unborn. 
Again,  what  I'm  aaylng  doe*  not  break  the 
Impact  of  the  hard  loss  but  I  say  that  here 
is  a  cause  of  hiunble  pride.  We  are  not  our 
own  because  we  have  been  bought  with  so 
great  a  price.  What  can  be  said  In  the  way 
of  comfort  and  strength?  I  must  be  honest, 
there  are  no  easy  answers  to  many  of  the 
things  which  h^pen  in  this  world.  Again 
and  again,  as  a  parish  minister,  I  have  been 
in  difficult  circumstances  and  you  Just  do 
not  know  what  to  say.  People  say,  "Why 
must  this  have  been,  why?"  and  I  have  to 
answer,  "I  do  not  know."  There  Is  a  mystery 
in  life  and  there  is  a  mystery  in  death,  and 
no  one,  I  think,  clearly  can  see  the  way.  But 
I  have  faith  in  the  Easter  hope  that  some- 
day, freed  from  the  limitations  of  time  and 
of  space  when  we  do  not  see  anymore  through 
a  glass  darkly  but  face  to  face,  somehow, 
sometime,  in  the  goodness  of  God,  these 
strands  wlU  be  bro\ight  together  and  in  Qod's 
Eternity  we  will  find  the  wlU  of  God  and 
know  this  answer.  The  problem  is  as  old  as 
suffering,  sin  and  death.  St.  Paul  asked  the 
question  that  I  am  sxiggestlng  now,  St.  Paul 
said,  "What  can  we  say  to  these  things,  what 
can  we  say  to  these  things."  Then  after 
discussing  some  of  the  tribulations  which 
come  to  the  children  of  man,  he  closes  with 
that  magnlflcent  statement,  which  is  pari 
of  the  Christian  experience  of  the  ages,  and 
of  us  aU,  "for  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death  nor  life,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God.  in  Christ  Jesus,  ova  Lord. 
I  htul  an  old  friend  In  Boston,  a  wonderful 
old  man  who  lost  a  brilliant  son  at  an  early 
age.  His  son  was  a  remarkable  physician, 
before  him  were  all  sorts  of  opportunities 
for  overcoming  illness  and  disease  and  sud- 
denly he  was  stricken  Just  at  the  beginning 
of  the  manifestation  of  his  powers.  And  I 
met  his  old  father  on  Beacon  Street  in  Bos- 
ton and  I  said,  "We  have  all  been  thinking 
of  you  and  have  been  helped  by  the  courage 
and  faith  which  you  and  yoxur  family  have 
shown  during  this  difficult  time."  The  old 
man  said,  "Yes,  thank  you,  I  had  a  letter 
yesterday.  The  letter  read,  you  have  been 
conquerors,  you  and  yoxir  family,  throtigh 
this  experience."  The  old  gentleman  smiled 
and  then  he  said,  "I  wrote  back,  you  en- 
tirely misunderstand,  we  have  been  more 
than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved 
us."  So  we  do  not  meet  these  changes  and 
circiunstances  of  Ufe  by  ourselves,  there  are 
great  invisible  spiritual  forces,  the  love  of 
God,  the  presence  of  the  living  Christ  who 
rose  from  the  dead  himself,  the  promise  of 
strength  and  coiu'age  and  peace  even  of  deep 
abiding  joy  that  Is  the  Easter  message  that 
is  true  for  all  times.  So  we  pray  to  those 
who  are  immediately  and  specially  bereaved 
that  they  may  feel  underneath  God's  ever- 
lasting arms,  that  they  may  feel  something 
of  this  Easter  Joy.  Death  is  swallowed  up  In 
victory.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  entrust 
to  God's  loving  care  all  those  who  are  dear 
to  us  for  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  May 
God  give  you  strength  and  courage  and  the 
everlasting  hope.    ' 

EuLOGT  BT  Bishop  Danzix  Fkenxt 
Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord. 
Tour  Eminence,  your  BzoeUency.  good 
friends  all  in  Christ.  It  la  with  the  deepect 
conviction  that  I  believe  In  the  Immortality 
of  the  soul  of  man.  It  is  not  because  great 
thinkers  and  philoaophers  of  aU  shades  of 
cultxve  over  the  ages  have  accepted  this 
truth — no.  I  have  a  stronger  and  a  sound- 
er basis  for  the  conrictlon  that  Is  mine.  We 
are  stUl  within  the  period  of  the  com- 
memoration  of   the   event  that  raises   the 
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ceremony  of  tble  kind  above  the  leyel  of 
■oft  eentlment  to  the  very  lofty  heights  of 
reality.  How  futUe  It  woxild  be,  how  per- 
meated almost  with  mockery.  Ye«.  more, 
how  degrading  to  the  proud  who  still  Uvea 
the  ceremony  of  this  kind  meant  only  that 
death  was  a  completion  of  man's 'existence. 
The  event  that  we  commemorate  this  last 
Friday  taught  us  that  death  Is  no  more  a 
mjBterj.  but  rather  that  It  does  not  Indicate 
the  extension  of  man  but  Is  only  an  in- 
cident in  the  path  of  man's  existence  from 
this  life  to  the  realization,  the  yearnings,  the 
longings  that  the  human  soul  has  ever  ex- 
perienced that  can  be  satisfied  only  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Infinite,  the  Inexhaiistlble  and 
the  BItemal  God.  This  thought  alone  gives 
dignity  to  a  ceremony  of  this  nature.  The 
soul  of  man  li  Immortal.  The  dominant 
thought  in  our  minds  this  noon  is  \inlon, 
union  of  the  temporal  living  with  those  eter- 
nally living.  In  this  spirit  of  iinion  we 
cherish  the  love  that  has  united  us  over 
the  years.  We  esteem  the  memory  of  friend- 
ship and  the  appreciation  of  the  character 
and  the  virtues  of  the  loved  ones.  We  know 
that  the  character  of  a  good  man  does  not 
die,  but  continues  to  exercise  Its  beneficent 
influences  Just  so  long  as  there  are  those 
who  are  to  carry  on  his  memory.  In  this 
spirit  of  loving  union,  we  gather  here  this 
morning  to  express  also  our  deep  gratitude 
to  those  whose  services  have  been  offered 
in  behalf  of  our  great  country.  Many  of 
them  had  already  exposed  their  lives  be- 
fore for  us,  others  in  the  first  great  chal- 
lenge had  already  indicated  the  will  to  place 
themselves  in  peril  for  us.  Heroism  is  not 
always  in  the  act,  but  frequently  is  it  found 
In  the  determination  and  the  will  and  the 
acceptance  of  what  life  may  have  for  them. 
They  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
freedom.  We  are  not  deceived  today  that 
our  freedom  is  secure,  for  our  freedom  is 
still  in  danger  and  it  is  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  risks  that  we  look  as  Its 
guardians.  On  this  sad  and  yet  solemn 
occasion  I  think  it  is  not  consolation  or 
even  sympathy  that  those  who  commemorate 
their  loved  ones  are  seeking  from  us,  but 
rather  I  think  we  all  should  be  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  mutual  suffering  and  dis- 
tress in  union  with  those  who  are  siifferlng 
and  in  distress.  With  the  wives,  children, 
fathers,  mothers,  and  all  the  close  kin  of 
those  today  we  commemorate,  we  do  unite  In 
spirit,  suffering,  sadness,  and  distress  and  we 
all  pray  together  the  Almighty  Father  of 
us  all  may  look  with  pitying  eye  upon  them 
and  grant  them  the  release  from  their  s\if- 
ferlng.  lliere  was  a  noble  President  of 
the  United  States  who  had  the  gift  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  mutual  suffering  with  those 
who  soiight  his  help  and  on  one  occasion  In 
the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  Abraham 
Lincoln  penned  a  letter  to  a  mother  who 
suffered.  With  a  bit  of  paraphrasing,  you 
will  permit  me  to  read  it.  The  great  Lincoln 
said,  "I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be 
any  word  of  mine  which  should  attempt  to 
beguile  you  from  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  over- 
whelming, but  I  cannot  refrain  from  tender- 
ing to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  In  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  for 
which  ihey  died.  I  pray  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  may  asstiage  the  anguish  of  your 
bereavement  and  leave  you  only  the  cher- 
ished memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  and  a 
solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have 
laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom.  May  Ood  bless  us  all,  protect  us 
all  and  make  us  worthy  of  those  whose 
memory'  this    morning    we    cherish." 


MncoaiAL   Aooxzss   Dsuvnis   bt  J.   Plotd 
Daarra,  CHC,  \JS.  Navt,  Dnocroa  or  trs 

CWATLMXMa'    DrviSION     OrVKN     AT    Mkmouai. 
S^VICXS    FOa     XJBM.     "TBMMSmXM"     AT     THS 

PoBTSMOtrrH  Naval  Shxptaxo  Apan.  15,  1963 

Distinguished   guests,   ladles  and   gentle- 
men,   but    partictilarly    you.    the    bereaved 


members  of  the  families  at  the  depsLrted  of- 
ficers and  men  of  the  Thresher.  The  entire 
Nation  went  Into  a  stats  of  shock  last  week 
'when  the  word  was  flaahsd  on  the  news  wires 
that  the  XJBB.  Thresher — with  IIB,  both 
civilian  and  naval  personnel  aboard — was 
lost  at  sea.  Prayer  groups  were  started 
among  those,  one  by  Mrs.  Korth,  the  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  beseeching  Al- 
mlghtly  God,  that  He  might  find  it  in  His 
wisdom  and  mercy  to  bring  that  ship  and 
those  men  safely  back.  In  His  wisdom  and 
mercy  He  decreed  otherwise.  The  fact  that 
the  Nation  went  into  shock  is  a  high  compli- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Navy.  Seldom  a  week  goes 
by  that  we  don't  read  about  an  airplane  crash. 
Daily,  hundreds  of  lives  are  taken  upon  our 
highways.  We  take  all  this  more  or  less  for 
granted.  But  when  a  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Is 
lost  in  peacetime,  the  entire  Nation  is 
astounded.  Because  it  so  seldom  happens, 
and  because  the  Navy  has  demonstrated  such 
high  regard  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  Its 
personnel.  Those  men  that  went  down  on 
that  ship  were  Ood's  men,  and  I  say  this 
without  having  had  the  prlvlledge  of  know- 
ing any  one  of  them  personally.  A  Russian 
cosmonaut  may  encircle  the  globe  and  find 
no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Ood.  An 
American  sailor  when  he  goes  to  sea  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  Ood's  child 
and  In  Ood's  hands. 

It  is  given  unto  all  men  once  to  die.  We 
seldom  know  when  and  the  time  is  never 
propitious  whenever  It  does  come  for  any 
of  us,  it  seems,  and  we  seldom  know  how. 
But  If  we  had  the  choice,  the  free  choice 
given  unto  us  by  Almighty  Ood  today,  I'm 
Bun  that  we  could  ask  for  no  higher  honor  or 
glory  than  that  accorded  to  those  xnen  to  give 
their  lives  In  the  service  of  their  country 
upon  the  altar  not  only  of  that  country,  but 
the  altar  of  human  dignity  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.  And  were  they  here 
now  to  speak  to  us  I'm  sure  that  they  would 
ask  us  not  to  grieve  for  them,  because  they 
could  have  selected  no  higher  honor  or  glory 
than  that  which  was  accorded  unto  them. 
The  young  son  of  Doctor  Kcuster,  a  Navy 
scientist,  who  was  aboard  that  ship,  said  to 
his  mother,  "Since  Ood  holds  the  ocean  in 
the  hollow  of  His  hands,  our  daddy  is  safe." 
And  so  in  that  sense  particularly  you  be- 
reaved members,  loved  ones  of  the  departed, 
may  I  commend  unto  you  that  Ood  holds 
them  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  and  as  we 
conunend  them  to  the  depths  of  the  sea 
which  they  loved  and  their  souls  to  His  tender 
mercy,  may  we  here  and  now  commit  our- 
selves to  a  nobler  service  of  Ood  In  the  serv- 
ice of  our  fellow  men.  To  that  may  our 
Heavenly  Father  strengthen  us  and  bless  us. 


Remarks  Bt  Cosidk.  Kari.  O.  Prmtsoif,  DjB. 

NaVT    PROTKSTAjrr     CHAPLAIM,    AT    THX    Mx- 

MoaiAL  SxxvicKs  roa  nB.S.  "Thssshzx"  at 

THX   Poktsmouth   Navai.   Sbiftaxo,   Aran. 

15,  1963 

Wives,  parents,  children,  relatives,  and 
friends  of  those  lost  in  Thresher,  we  are 
gathered  here  to  honor  and  to  show  oiu* 
esteem  for  yoiu'  loved  ones:  and  to  express 
our  sincere  sympathy  to  you  in  your  sorrow. 
To  assure  you  of  the  deep  appreciation  of 
our  Nation  for  the  gallant  services  of  those 
lost  In  Thresher.  There  are  present  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government,  the  Def>art- 
ment  of  Defense,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
other  agencies  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
our  Nation,  local  and  national.  Time  per- 
mits the  mention  of  only  the  following: 

The  Honorable  Kenneth  E.  BeLleu,  Assist- 
ant ^cretary  of  the  Navy  (Installations  and 
Logistics):  Vice  Adm.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel;  Vice  Adm.  B.  W.  Oren- 
fel.  Commander,  Submarine  Force,  U3.  At- 
lantic Fleet:  the  Honorable  John  W.  King, 
Governor,  New  Hampshire. 

The  loyalty,  dedication,  and  selfless  sacrl- 
flce  of  those  lost  in  Thresher  demands  recog- 
nition  of   our   common   debt   of   gratitude. 


They  have  written  a  page  in  naval  hlata. 
that  will  not  be  forgotten.  ^^ 

RntAaxs  bt  Comini.  Kasi.  G.  Psmao*,  ijm 

PaOTBRAMT     CHAPUOM     AT     TKS     iiwLr^j' 

SsavKss  roa  U.8JB.  "THaasHxa."  at  tb 
PorrsicoDTH  Naval  SBXPTAas,  Aran,  is 
19«3  •• 

Almighty  God,  Heavenly  Father,  to  Th,j 
be  honor  and  glory  forever.  By  Thy  dlvin* 
guidance  Thou  hast  led  um:  by  Thy  ptnn. 
dence  Thou  hast  blessed  us.  Thou  hatt 
lifted  us  up  to  be  a  favored  people.  These 
manifestations  of  Thy  power  and  goodas« 
give  substance  to  o\jr  faith  in  Thee,  ss  «« 
turn  to  Thee  in  this  memorial  service. 

O  Thou  who  are  the  strength  of  the  weak 
and  the  consolation  of  the  sorrowful  be  at- 
tentive to  the  prayers  of  Thy  grief  stricken 
children  who  turn  to  Thee  now  in  these 
solemn  moments  laden  with  their  sense  of 
tragedy.  As  Thou  hast  known  the  anguish 
of  suffering  and  sorrow  in  the  death  of  Thy 
beloved  Son,  we  beseech  Thee  in  Thy  co«a- 
pasaion  to  bring  balm  and  healing  to  tboM 
whose  hearts  are  wounded  and  burdened 
with  grief.  Through  Thy  gift  of  faith  may 
the  assxu-ance  of  our  Saviour's  victory  over 
death  proclaimed  In  the  Easter  meseage  bring 
them  strength  and  comfort  and  provide  thcni 
with  that  peace  which  passes  understanding. 
May  the  bright  rays  of  the  resurrection  light 
shine  into  every  dark  place  In  life.  Now  we 
commit  to  Thy  love  and  mercy,  the  souls 
of  the  shipmates  and  those  builders  and 
engineers  who  made  their  last  voyage  in 
Thresher.  Vouchsafe  to  them  light  and 
rest,  peace  and  refreshment,  joy  and  consola- 
tion, and  the  companionship  of  Thy  saints, 
and  In  Thine  own  presence,  O  Thou  gracious, 
risen  Saviour.     Amen. 
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RxMASKS  BT  Rabbi  Abbaham  I.  Jacobson,  DJ)., 
at  THX  MxMoaiAi.  Sxavicxs  roa  VSS. 
"THKESHxa "  at  thk  Poktsmooth  Naval 
Shxptabo,  Aran.  15,  1903 

Psalm  131:  "I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto 
the  mountains;  from  whence  shall  my  help 
come?  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord,  who 
made  heaven  and  earth.  He  will  not  suffer 
thy  foot  to  be  moved:  He  that  keepeth  thee 
will  not  slumber.  Behold,  he  that  keepeth 
Israel  doth  neither  slun.ber  nor  sleep.  The 
Lord  is  thy  keeper;  the  Lord  is  thy  shade 
upon  thy  right  hand.  The  sun  shall  not 
smite  thee  by  day  nor  the  moon  by  night 
The  Lord  shall  keep  thee  from  all  evil;  He 
shall  keep  thy  soul.  The  Lord  shall  guard 
thy  going  out  and  thy  coming  in,  from  this 
time  forth  and  forever." 

PmATKX 

Out  of  the  depths  we  call  unto  Thes, 
O  Ood,  our  heavenly  Father.  In  Thy  hands 
are  the  souls  of  all  the  living  and  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh.  Thy  loving  kindness  is  never 
withdrawn  from  us,  but  abides  with  us,  in 
death  as  in  life.  In  Thy  wisdom.  Thou  hast 
laid  upon  us  this  heavy  burden.  Mayest 
Thou  in  Thy  mercy,  give  us  the  strength  to 
bear  It. 

Guide  MB  and  sustain  us.  Give  us  the 
strength  of  faith  that  shall  keep  us  frcm 
murmuring  against  the  Justice  of  Thy  dis- 
pensation, even  when  Thou  dost  aflUct  us. 
Grant  us  we  pray  Thee  the  understanding 
which  shall  enable  us  to  recognize  that  the 
hand  that  woundeth  is  the  hand  that  blndeth 
up  again.  Enable  us  always  to  be  supported 
by  the  knowledge  that  these  dear  ones  whom 
Thou  In  Thy  wisdom  hast  seen  fit  to  take 
from  us  have  reflected  their  deep  love  for 
our  country,  their  loyalty  to  their  oath,  and 
their  courage  In  the  face  of  their  suprems 
trial.  What  greater  glory  than  to  die  for 
our  beloved  country.  Thou  art  the  Life  of 
all  life. 

KAODOH   MnCOKIAL   RBCTrSD   DT   HOXrW 

Go  your  way  for  the  Lord  hath  called  you. 
Go  your  way  and  may  the  Lord  be  with  you. 


y«y  your  righteousness  go  before  you  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  receive  you. 
Amen.  

RXMABKS    bt    THK    HONOBAB!.!    KXMnXTH    Bx- 

Uxv,  ASSISTANT  SBcaxTAXT  or  THX  Navt  at 
lIxMoaiAL  Sxavicxs  roa  U.8.S.  "THxxsHxa" 
4T  THX  Portsmouth  Naval  Shxptabo, 
Aran.  16,  1963 

While  we  gather  in  solemn  reverence  In 
memory  of  our  gallant  comrades  both  civilian 
and  military,  it's  appropriate  to  remember 
the  President's  words,  for  he  said  the  cour- 
age and  dedication  of  these  men  of  the  sea, 
pushing  ahead  into  depths  to  advance  our 
Imowledge  and  capabilities  is  no  less  than 
that  of  their  forefathers  who  led  the  ad- 
y«ncs  on  the  frontiers  of  our  civilization, 
Tbess  brave  men  have  Joined  their  comrades 
1,500  of  whom  were  lost  in  submarines  in  the 
fight  for  freedom  in  World  War  n.  The  fu- 
ture of  our  country  will  always  be  sure  when 
there  are  men  such  as  these  to  give  their 
lives  to  preserve  it.  The  Secretary,  McNa- 
mara.  desired  that  I  convey  to  you  theee 
words  today.  Today  the  entire  Nation  and 
people  of  the  free  world  as  well  mourn  the 
brave  men  of  the  Thresher.  The  sorrow  In 
our  hearts  is  sirmbolized  by  this  memorial 
service.  Only  those  whoee  loved  ones  gave 
their  Uvea  can  feel  the  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss.  But  that  does  not  preclude  us 
in  the  Defense  Department  from  our  own 
feeling  of  grief.  The  bereaved  families  may 
take  some  measure  of  comfort  from  know- 
ing that  their  men  died  serving  their  coun- 
try. The  world  will  continue  to  live  in  free- 
dcnn  as  long  as  men  like  these  devote  their 
lives  to  the  highest  Bervlce  on  the  land,  in 
the  air,  and  on  and  under  the  sea,  and  as 
you  and  I  are  in  memory  of  theee  gallant 
men  let  us  not  leave  this  ceremony  alone  as 
the  only  symtwl  of  our  honor.  Rather  let 
us  resolve  here  today  of  this  Instant  that 
you  and  I  will  somehow,  someday,  each  day. 
In  some  way,  perform  some  continuing  act  of 
patriotism,  so  In  the  future  when  and  if 
we  are  to  give  an  account  to  them,  they  shall 
know  they  did  not  die  In  vain  and  we  carry 
the  torch  with  them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  listened  with 
attentiveness  to  the  remarks  the  Senator 
has  made.  I  wish  to  tell  him  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  as  he  well 
knows — as  is  true  of  all  the  American 
people — keenly  regrets  the  loss  of  the 
Thresher.  This  represents  the  worst 
submarine  disaster  in  the  history  of  the 
U.8.  Navy.  But  more  important  than 
the  loss  of  the  vessel,  we  feel  a  very  deep 
and  abiding  sjonpathy  for  the  families  of 
the  brave  crew  aboard  the  Thresher. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  Senator 
was  present  at  the  memorial  ceremonies 
which  recently  took  place  at  Portsmouth. 
Nil.  His  feeling  is  shared  by  all  of  us 
for  the  terrible  bereavement  suffered  by 
the  families  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
U.8.8.  Thresher. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  AID— ECO- 
NOMIC CONDITION8  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  no 
American  who  has  visited  Japan  In  re- 
cent years  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  astonishing  pace  of  her  burgeoning 


economy.  Today  Japan  enjoys  the  fast- 
est rate  of  economic  growth  of  any  of  the 
great  industrial  powers,  while  the  United 
States  continues  to  suffer  from  a  linger- 
ing affliction  of  stimted  growth. 

Last  December,  as  I  walked  the  streets 
of  Tokyo,  I  was  amazed  at  the  evidence 
of  economic  vitality  to  be  seen  at  every 
comer.  Hundreds  of  modem  business 
buildings — factories,  hotels,  department 
stores — were  under  construction.  The 
din  of  riveting  filled  the  air.  and  the 
steel  skeletons  of  high-rising  new  con- 
struction could  be  seen  in  all  directions 
across  the  sks^lne  of  the  city. 

Broad  boulevards  were  being  pounded 
out  to  make  way  for  the  clogged  traffic,  a 
vast  new  subway  system  was  being  dug, 
and  expanded  terminals  were  being  built 
to  meet  the  need  for  rapid  transit.  Never 
have  I  seen  an  American  city  more  alive 
with  activity  than  today's  Tokyo.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  city  anywhere  exi>erience 
so  surging  a  boom. 

And  what  is  true  of  Tokyo  is  true  also 
of  Japan  Itself.  Her  current  production 
of  goods  and  services  dwarfs  her  prewar 
srield.  Not  only  has  Japan  beccone  self- 
sustaining,  she  has  achieved  an  imprece- 
dented  level  of  prosperity,  far  beyond 
anything  her  people  have  ever  known 
before.  Alone  among  the  nations  of  the 
Orient.  Japan  is  rapidly  approaching 
living  standards  which  are  comparable 
to  those  that  now  exist  in  some  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  If  present  trends 
continue.  Japan  will  outdistance  most  of 
her  rivals,  and  many  of  us  i«^ho  now  serve 
in  this  Senate  will  Uve  to  see  the  day 
when  Japan  is  listed  in  the  forefront 
rank,  among  the  richest  nations  of  the 
world. 

I  say  this,  not  in  criticism,  but  in 
praise  of  the  Japanese.  They  exult  in 
hard  work;  they  are  an  efficient  and 
competitive  people;  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  imderstand  the  superiority  of 
the  incentive  system  of  free  enterprise, 
and  they  are  making  it  work  for  them, 
with  startling  success,  in  the  market- 
places of  the  world.  They  are  practicing 
popular,  free  government,  in  an  area  of 
the  world  where  one  must  search  for  it 
with  the  patience  and  persistence  of  a 
Diogenes,  and,  though  recently  our 
enemy,  they  have  forsworn  the  course  of 
neutralism  to  ally  themselves  formally 
with  the  United  States.  For  all  this, 
we  can  rejoice  and  raise  our  voices  in 
praise  of  Japan. 

We  would  also  do  well  to  remember — 
for  if  we  forget,  -no  one  else  is  likely  to 
remind  us — the  central  and  controlling 
role  of  the  United  States  in  the  working 
of  the  miracle  of  modern  Japan.  From 
the  day  the  war  ended,  we  have  treated 
the  Japanese,  not  as  the  victor  has  his- 
torically administered  to  the  vanquished, 
but  as  a  doctor  administers  to  a  sick 
patient.  We  have  nursed  Japan  back 
to  health  and  vigor.  The  economic  and 
political  reforms  decreed  by  MacArthur 
during  the  period  of  American  occupa- 
tion, which  were  unashamedly  patterned 
after  our  own  national  experience,  fur- 
nished Japan  the  framework  for  her  re- 
markable recovery.  Instead  of  extract- 
ing reparations  from  Japan  for  her 
attack  upon  us,  as  other  attacked  coun- 


tries in  southeast  Asia  and  the  western 
Paciflc  have  done;  instead  of  making 
Japan  repay  us  for  the  heavy  toll  she 
took  in  American  lives  and  property 
when  she  seized  Guam.  Midway,  and  the 
Philippines,  possessions  we  had  to  forci- 
bly recover  at  so  dear  a  price  to  our- 
selves; instead  of  taking  any  act  of  retri- 
bution or  demanding  any  part  of  the 
ransom  customarily  due  a  conqueror,  we 
were  soon  offering  our  own  money  to 
Japan  to  help  her  bind  up  her  woimds. 
repair  her  wreckage,  and  regather  her 
strength.  Prom  July  1,  1945,  through 
June  30,  1962,  the  United  States  has 
given  Japan  some  $3.3  billion  in  grant 
aid. 

Again,  let  me  say.  I  recall  these  facts, 
not  to  deride  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  praise  it.  For  it  matters 
not  whether  we  were  motivated  by  the 
fear  of  communism,  as  our  critics 
charge,  or  inspired  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  Scriptural  injunction,  "love 
thine  enemy."  in  either  case  the  policy 
was  a  sound  and  statesmanlike  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  postwar  era.  With 
it  we  helped  to  rejuvenate  Japan,  and 
she.  in  turn,  willingly  allied  herself  with 
us,  as  the  northernmost  anchor  in  the 
chain  of  island  defenses  on  which  we 
rely  in  the  far  Pacific. 

But  policies  once  wisely  begun  often 
outUve  their  usefulness.  The  respect  of 
s  beaten  people  for  a  conqueror  so  strong 
that  he  generously  extends  his  own  help 
to  put  them  back  on  their  feet  again,  can 
quickly  turn  to  contempt,  if,  when  robust 
and  healthy  once  more,  they  discover 
that  the  conqueror  has  somehow  turned 
so  weak  that  he  cannot  stop  the  sub- 
sidy. This  has  come  to  be  the  hard  truth 
concerning  our  continuing  grants  of 
military  equipment  and  supplies  to  the 
Japanese  Government,  whatever  other 
arguments  may  be  offered  to  Justify  the 
perpetuation  of  this  aid  program. 

The  plans  for  a  demilitarized  Japan 
were  pimctured  by  the  Korean  war.  The 
fear  of  potential  aggression,  revived  by 
the  Communist  invasion  of  South  Korea, 
led  the  Japanese  Government  to  reestab- 
lish a  home  defense  force,  comprising 
army,  navy,  and  air  units.  Tills  was 
done,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  in 
the  Japanese  constitution  against  the 
maintenance  of  armed  forces,  though  the 
legality  of  the  action  sUll  remains  a  trou- 
blesome issue  in  the  politics  of  the 
country. 

We  approved  the  rearming  of  Japan. 
Indeed,  we  consented  to  help  finance  it. 
From  July  1, 1953.  through  June  30, 1962. 
we  have  given  Japan  over  $737  million  in 
grants  for  military  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. This  represents  approximately 
18.5  percent  of  the  total  cost,  during  the 
9-year  period,  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment for  maintaining  her  defense  forces. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  detail  the 
amount  of  military  aid  we  have  furnished 
Japan  over  the  years  in  question,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  chart  which  sets  forth 
these  figures,  giving  the  totals  for  the  full 
period,  as  well  as  the  breakdown  for  each 
fiscal  year  since  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.    It  win  be  noted  that 
tills  chart  also  gives   the   comparative 
figures,  from  fiscal  year  1968  forward, 
of  the  dollar  equivalents  spent  each  year 
by  the  United  States  and  Japan,  respec- 
tively,   for   defense   purposes,    together 
with  the  percentage  these  amounts  bear 
to  the  gross  national  product  of  each 
country.    These  figures  give  us  an  ac- 
curate comparison  of  the  proportionate 
effort  each  country  Is  twftt-ing  to  provide 
for  Its   own   defense.    The   chart   also 
shows  the  total  amounts  for  the  entire 
period  since  American  military  subsidies 
to  Japan  began,  fiscal  years  1953  through 
1962.  Inclusive.     These  totals  are  most 
revealing.      They   show    we    spent    the 
grand  s\un  of  $453.5  billion  on  o\m  own 
Armed  Forces,  which  was  10.1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product,  while  Japan 
■>  spent  $4.4  billion,  which  was  1.4  percent 
of  lier  gross  national  product. 

I  cite  these  figures  not  because  I  think 
it  realistic  to  expect  Jajian  to  make  any- 
where near  as  much  an  effort,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  resources,  to  provide  for 
her  own  defense,  as  we  make  in  propor- 
tion to  ours.  Why  on  earth  should  she? 
Under  the  terms  of  our  mutual  defense 
treaty  with  Japan,  we  guarantee  to  de- 
fend her.  with  our  own  forces,  against 
attack,  and  the  umbrella  of  our  protec- 
tion has  enabled  Japan  to  escape  the 
stifling  burden  of  armaments.  Indeed, 
this  has  been  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
why  Japan  has  been  freed  to  pour  her 
energies  Into  peaceful,  consumer  pix>- 
duction.  and  thus  to  lift  her  standard 
of  living  to  an  alltlme  high. 

No,  Mr.  President.  I  cite  these  figures 
merely  to  show  how  little  Japan  is  doing 
In  her  own  behalf.  Yet,  this  very  fact 
is  often  used  as  a  basis  for  Justifying 
continued  grants  on  our  part,  by  those 
ingenious  men  who  think  up  arguments 
for  perpetuating  aid  programs.  They 
say  we  must  continue  to  offer  the  aid  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  Japanese  to  do 
more  on  their  own.  I  have  frequently 
heard  such  arguments  made  on  behalf  of 
further  extensions  of  military  assistance 
to  wholly  self-supporting  nations,  by 
sober-faced  spokesmen  appearing  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such 
contentions  go  unchallenged,  when,  year 
after  year,  the  facts  are  precisely  the 
contrary.  How  long  are  we  to  permit 
ourselves  to  be  fooled?    We  have  now 


given  the  Japanese  Oovemment  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in  mil- 
itary aid.  We  have  been  at  it  for  10 
years.  Has  it  induced  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  increase  their  own  defense 
effort,  as  their  capacity  to  do  so  has 
grown  with  their  burgeoning  wealth? 

It  has  not.    In  fact,  the  very  opposite 
is  the  case.   Just  to  prove  the  point,  and 


to  demonstrate  how  the  Japanese  have 
slackened  their  own  rate  of  expenditure 
for  defense.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  to 
publish  in  the  Jlicoti)  at  this  point  Uble> 
giving  the  exact  data,  both  for  JaoM 
and  for  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  charti 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  quick 
glance  at  these  tables  will  sufBce  to  give 
the  pictiu*e.  Between  1953  and  1962.  the 
gross  national  product  of  Japan,  nearly 
tripled,  difficult  as  tills  Is  to  bellfeve.    It 


Jumped  from  $19  billion  to  over  SSI  bil- 
lion; the  per  capita  Income  went  up  from 
$219  to  $543.  But  Japanese  defense  ex- 
penditures, as  a  percent  of  the  ONP.  went 
down  from  2.2  percent  In  1953  to  1.1  per- 
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cent  in  1962.  In  short.  10  years  after  our 
military  subsidies  to  Japan  commenced, 
the  Japanese  were  making  only  half  as 
much  effort  to  maintain  their  own 
armed  forces  as  they  had  made  to  start 
with.  The  inducement  argument  ob- 
viously lacks  any  factual  basis. 

Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  foreign-aid 
program  to  subsidize  wholly  self-sup- 
porting countries?  If  It  is,  then  Con- 
gress had  better  speedily  execute  the 
monster  once  and  for  all.  We  have  our 
own  solvency  to  protect,  a  stubbornly 
persistent  adverse  balance-of-payments 
problem  to  correct,  a  deficit  to  reduce, 
chronic  unemployment  to  eliminate,  and 
many  other  urgent  problems  at  home 
that  the  money  we  are  spending  abroad 
could  help  to  cure. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purpose  of 
foreign  aid  is  to  help  poor,  imdeveloped 
nations  resist  communism  by  arming 
themselves  against  it,  and  by  raising  the 
living  standards  of  their  people,  which 
I  have  always  understood  the  purpose  of 
the  program  to  be,  then  why  do  we  con- 
tinue to  dole  out  money  to  Japan? 

Groping  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, the  Pentagon  has  come  up  with  a 
new  and  different  argument.  By  offer- 
ing money  to  assist  the  Japanese  in  the 
procurement  of  certain  types  of  weapons, 
it  Is  argued,  we  can  Influence  the  kind 
of  forces  they  maintain,  fitting  them 
into  our  overall  strategic  plan  for  the 
defense  of  the  western  Pacific. 

Well,  perhaps  this  argument  is  all  that 
Is  needed  to  perpetuate  our  subsidy  to 
Japan  indefinitely.  To  accept  it  as  vaUd 
Is  to  concede  that  there  caimot  be  an 
end  to  our  handouts,  ever.  It  is  the 
perfect  solution  for  those  who  administer 
the  program;  it  can  be  applied  to  any 
country,  rich  or  poor  or  in-between;  and 
it  has  no  limits  whatever  in  time. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  will  use  a 
little  commonsense.  It  will  become  at 
once  apparent  that  the  size  of  Japan's 
defense  force  does  not  even  begin  to  be 
sufficient  to  successfully  defend  her 
against  a  full-scale  attack.  For  defense, 
she  relies  upon  us.  We  are  formally 
committed  to  protect  her  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  mutual  defense  between 
the  two  governments.  Japan  maintains 
hardly  more  than  token  forces,  as  a 
semblance  of  good  faith.  If  they  are  to 
be  of  any  use  to  her  In  an  emergency, 
they  necessarily  must  fit  into  the  overall 
strategic  plan  for  the  general  defense  of 
the  area.  We  do  not  have  to  pay  Japan 
to  make  these  forces  fit  the  bigger 
scheme  of  things;  it  Is  In  Japan's  own 
naUonal  Interest  to  see  to  It  that  they 
do. 

Mr.  President,  twice  before  during 
this  session  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  speak  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment I  propose  to  offer  to  this  year's 
[oreign-ald  bill.  This  amendment  will 
bar  further  grants  of  aid.  whether 
economic  or  military  in  form,  to  self- 
supporting  countries,  excepting  only  that 
which  may  be  required  to  fulfill  prior 
commitments. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
senator  from  Idaho  wlU  offer  his  amend- 
ment.   I  understood  him  to  say  that  he 


will  offer  it.  If  so.  he  would  honor  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  if  he  per- 
mitted him  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  again  this  year,  as  he 
was  privileged  to  be  when  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  offered  the  amendment  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  wel- 
come the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I 
wish  publicly  to  thank  him  on  the  floor 
for  the  very  effective  help  he  gives  co- 
sponsoring  the  amendment.  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  adopt  it.  If  we  are  to  make 
the  kind  of  sense  that  we  need  to  make 
in  our  foreign-aid  program,  we  must 
start  here.  If  we  cannot  stop  the  subsi- 
dies to  prosperous,  flourishing  nations, 
how  on  earth  can  we  expect  to  reform 
the  program  elsewhere  where  we  face 
great  difQculties  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world? 

The  amendment  will,  of  course,  apply 
to  Japan.  It  will  apply  also  to  a  num- 
ber of  flourishing  countries  in  Western 
Europe.  I  beUeve  It  conforms  with  both 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Clay  report 
on  our  foreign -aid  program,  and  so  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  approve  it.  If 
we  do,  we  will  have  taken  one  important 
step  toward  making  more  sense  out  of 
foreign  aid — a  course  we  must  pursue  if 
we  expect  the  American  people  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  and  sustain  this  program. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  spon- 
sorship of  this  amendment  is.  In  no  sense. 
a  reflection  upon  the  leadership  of  the 
President,  or  the  dh-ection  he  has  given 
our  foreign-aid  program.  He  himself 
has  often  urged  our  prosperous  allies,  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Paclflc,  to  assume  a 
larger  part  of  the  eUd  burden  that  we 
have  carried  so  long.  It  must  be  very 
difQcult  for  him  to  make  them  believe  he 
means  it,  when  we  continue  to  pour  sub- 
sidies into  the  very  countries  to  which 
he  appeals  for  help. 

No,  the  fault  lies  with  the  legacy  that 
Kennedy  has  Inherited.  Alone,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  force  an  end  to  programs 
which  are  carried  along  by  their  own 
momentum.  He  needs  the  help  of  Con- 
gress, and  so,  too,  do  the  taxpayers  of 
this   country. 

But  we  will  never  accomplish  even  so 
sane  and  sensible  an  objective  as  that 
embraced  by  the  amendment  I  have  men- 
tioned, without  hearing  the  outcry  of 
the  easily  Intimidated:  "We  dare  not 
change  the  law  to  exclude  Japan,"  they 
will  plead,  "for  this  wlU  offend  the 
Jai>anese." 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  conclude  these 
remarks  as  I  commenced  them — with  a 
personal  reference.  Twenty  years  ago,  I 
sat  in  the  great  hall  at  Nanking  and  wit- 
nessed the  formal  surrender  of  Okamura 
Jasugl,  commanding  general  of  the  Jap- 
anese occupational  forces,  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  China.  That  day  we  thought  the 
Japanese  had  lost  the  war.  Now  we 
know  it  was  Tojo  who  lost.  As  for  the 
Japanese  people,  they  have  turned  out 
to  be  the  winners,  perhaps  more  so  than 
any  other  people  involved  in  the  Second 
War.  including  ourselves. 

Only  their  total  defeat  on  the  war- 
fronts,  followed  by  the  surrender  and  oc- 
cupation of  their  country,  could  have 
destroyed    so    completely    the    military 


tyrany  which  had  so  long  d<Hninated 
their  affairs.  It  was  then  that  we 
reformed  their  institutions,  and  with 
our  own  money  helped  repair  the  damstge 
they  sustained  in  the  war  that  they 
themselves  had  thrust  upon  us.  If  now, 
when  Japan  has  emerged  as  the  fourth 
greatest  industrial  power  of  the  world, 
protected  by  American  might,  and  free 
not  only  to  occupy  herself  with  the 
profltable  pursuits  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, but  to  heap  ceaseless  criticism 
upon  us  in  the  process — ^if,  in  this  situa- 
tion, we  cannot  even  muster  the  gximp- 
tion  to  stop  subsidizing  the  token  defense 
forces  Japan  does  maintain,  for  fear  of 
offending  the  Japanese  Government, 
then  God  pity  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  were  to  interrupt 
the  Senator  every  time  I  find  myself  in 
agreement  withA  him,  I  would  be  con- 
stantly interrupting  him.  He  is  so  right 
in  the  observations  he  has  made  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  Japan  vis-a-vIs 
the  United  States. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  hold  the  same 
point  of  view  In  regard  to  the  aid  that 
we  are  giving  to  many  NATO  countries. 
These  coimtries  are  simply  not  carry- 
ing their  burden  of  the  price  of  freedom. 
I  see  no  reason  why  the  American  tax- 
payers should  continue  to  pay  through 
the  nose,  to  pour  into  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  Portugal  and  other  NATO 
countries  the  huge  sums  of  money  that 
we  are  pouring  Into  them.  Including,  I 
may  say.  West  Germany,  when,  first, 
they  are  well  able  to  pay  their  own  way 
with  regard  to  this  subject  and,  second, 
I  am  greatly  disturbed  about  the  atti- 
tude that  certain  NATO  countries  have 
taken  with  regard  to  the  United  States 
concerning  economic  relations. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  con- 
tinue to  pour  money  into  West  Germany, 
while  West  Germany  prepares  to  take 
the  discriminatory  attitudes  she  is  pre- 
paring to  take  against  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  agricultural  products.  That 
is  true  also  of  Frsmce  and  of  the  Low 
Coimtries.  Once  again  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department  to  the  fact 
that  of  the  $3  billion-plus  of  United 
States  exports,  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  in  the  past  has  been  American 
agricultural  products.  Yet  when  we  talk 
with  the  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, we  continue  to  be  given  the  old 
line  that  we  still  are  selling  more  to 
Europe  than  we  are  buying  from  Europe. 
That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  nego- 
tiators for  the  State  Department  have 
been  for  some  time  selling  American 
agriculture  short  in  our  relationships 
with  the  NATO  countries. 

I  repeat  my  notice:  I  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  this  administration's  foreign  aid 
policies  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  and 
Europe  until  the  State  Department  pro- 
ceeds to  do  a  better  Job  of  protecting 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  and  I  have 
supported  the  foreign  aid  program  in 
the  past  because  we  have  recognized  it 
to  be  an  essential  instrument  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  dealing  with  a  world 
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in  ferment,  and  In  coping  with  the  Com- 
munist menace.    Thia  very  fact  makes 
it  clear  that  our  efforts  are  not  directed 
toward  oppo^ng  foreign  aid.  as  such. 
We  have  been  friends  of  foreign  aid;  we 
have  recognised  its  necessity.    What  we 
are  striving  to  do  is  to  reform  the  pro- 
gram, so  that  it  will  make  better  sense. 
I  have  observed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  the  past,  that  if  Congress  fails 
to  effect  such  reforms,  the  day  may  come 
when  the  pendulmn  of  reaction  wtU  flU 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House  itself  with  men  who  would  return 
this  country  to  a  last  lingering  isolation. 
Foreign  aid  can  be  sustained  only  so 
long  as  the  American  people  are  willing 
tosustainlt.    Their  good  sense  tells  them 
that  much  is  wrong  with  the  foreign  aid 
program,  much  that  must  be  reformed. 
I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  distin- 
gxiished   Senator  from  Oregon  of  the 
amendment  I  intend  to  offer.    I  think  it 
will  provide  for  us,  with  respect  to  the 
NATO  countries.  Japan,  or  any  other 
self-sufBcient  foreign  coimtry,  the  basis 
upon    which    we    can    improve    and 
strengthen  our  relationships.    I  believe 
th^  NATO  Alliance  today  is  weakened 
because  we  cannot  smnmon  the  resolu- 
tion to  stop  subsidies  to  our  prosperous 
NATO  allies,  for  these  governments  know 
that  they  are  fully  capable  of  maintain- 
ing their  own  armed  forces  without  fur- 
ther help  from  the  United  States. 

If  we  desire  to  strengthen  the  NATO 
Alliance,  let  us  insist  that  each  member 
with  the  capability  do  its  share.  Ending 
our  subsidies  will  make  it  so  much  easier 
for  the  President  to  say  to  them  that  we 
expect  more  help  from  NATO,  and  more 
help  from  Japan,  in  canring  the  heavy 
biu*den  of  foreign  aid  in  the  underdevel- 
oped parts  of  the  world  which,  up  until 
this  time,  has  so  largely  been  borne  by 
the  United  States  alone. 

How  can  we  expect  them  to  believe  our 
plea  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  exhort  them 
to  greater  effort  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  continue  to  dole  out  subsidies 
to  the  very  countries  whose  help  we  are 
asking? 

I  have  made  my  address  today  In  the 
spirit  of  constructive  criticism  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  and  in  the  hope 
that  my  argrmient  may  lead  to  the  kind 
of  reform  that  will  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram, and  thus  assure  it  the  continued 
support  of  the  American  people. 
Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
just  received  a  written  message  from  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborouch],  advising  me  that  he. 
too,  wishes  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the' 
amendment  I  propose  to  offer.  I  am 
grateful  to  him  for  his  expression  of 
support 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The^PRESrorNQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  tWll  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WILDERNESS  BILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  famous  daughters  of  oxxr  State  of 
Idaho  is  Inez  Robb,  the  well-known 
newspaper  columnist.  We  are  extremely 
proud  of  Miss  Robb,  and  I  have  been 
particularly  proud  to  read  her  column  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Friday 
April  13,  1963. 

Miss  Robb  writes  eloquently  of  our 
need  for  the  wilderness  bill,  and  with 
a  firm  logic  that  should  help  sustain 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  so  hard  for 
this  legislation. 

I  would  like  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert this  fine  article  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wb  Must  Get  Wiu>exnzss  Bill  Passed, 
CmzKMs 

(BylnesRobb) 

The  Senate  has  again  passed,  by  over- 
whelming vote,  a  wilderness  bill  that  would 
preserve  for  future  generations  some  small 
part  of  the  wondrovis  natural  endowments 
with  which  this  Nation  was  originally  blessed. 

Whether  it  will  pass  the  House  U  regarded 
as  chancey.  Every  bloc  In  the  country  that 
co^lld  or  would  use  public  land  for  Its  own 
special  benefit  Is  fighting  the  measure.  Pow- 
erful lobbies  for  the  cattle,  sheep';  and  mining 
Interests  have  been  at  work  for  a  long  time 
here  in  Washington.  They  have  made  hay 
In  the  House. 

There  Isn't  an  American  alive  who  doeent 
bless  the  foresight  and  courage  that  In  the 
past  preserved  for  the  Nation  such  treasures 
as  Yellowstone,  Yosemlte,  Mammoth  Cave, 
Everglades,  Crater  Lake,  ftyce  Canyon,  Gla- 
cier, Mesa  Verde,  Shenandoah,  Hot  Springs, 
Grand  Teton,  Piatt,  and  Olympic  National 
Parks,  to  name  a  few. 

MOU,  MORS 

We  rejoice  In  such  national  historical 
parka  as  Saratoga,  Independence,  Appomat- 
tox Court  Hotise.  Morrlstown.  and  Minute 
Man;  such  national  military  parks  as  Oettys- 
bxirg.  Pea  Ridge.  Vlcksburg,  Shlloh,  and  Port 
Donelson ;  such  a  national  seashore  project  as 
Cape  Cod:  and  such  national  parkways  as  the 
Blue  Ridge.  George  Washington  Memorial, 
and  Natchea  Trace. 

We  count  among  the  Nation's  treasures 
siich  national  historical  sites  as  the  Adams 
house,  the  Abraham  Lincoln  birthplace,  ^irt 
Laramie,  Port  Raleigh,  Fart  Vancouver  and 
Hopewell  VUlage. 

None  of  us  would  change  their  status.  All 
of  us  would  be  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
their  merciless  conmierclallzation — the  hot- 
dog  stands  and  the  gum  wrapper* — if  they 
were  denationalized.  If  any  cltlaen  wants 
to  see  what  happens  when  such  a  national 
treasiire  as  Plymouth  Bock  la  open  to  ex- 
ploitation, let  him  go  to  Cape  Cod  and  see. 

PoancoHSLPs 

At  least,  a  granite  porUeo  has  been  built 
around  and  over  Pilgrim  Rock  to  protect  It 
from  the  vandals  who  once  felt  they  were 
entitled  to  chip  away  souvenir  pieces  to  carry 
home.  However,  the  descendants  of  these 
vandals  still  drop  their  gum  wrappers,  pop- 
corn bozea,  and  paper  napMr^  around  the 
Rock. 

If  any  proof  Is  needed  that  heedless  man 
would  destroy  the  start  if  he  could  get  his 
hands  on  them.  It  Uee  In  what  Is  left  of 
Plymouth  Rock. 

We  can  believe  that  not  a  stick  of  Mount 
Vernon  would  now  remain  If  It  were  not  for 
the  Mount  Vernon  Ladlea'  Association,  which 
bought  It  aroimd  18S8,  repaired  It,  reassem- 
bled original  Washington  fximlture.  and  has 
guarded  tha  place  In  behalf  of  the  Nation 
for  more  than  a  century. 
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n  any  of  this  Nation's  great  wUdcra^  u 
to  remain  for  posterity.  If  future  genen^J! 
are  to  enjoy  it  as  we  now  enjoy  our  naUo^ 
parks  and  monumento.  lU  preeervaUon  ^! 
not  be  delayed.  It  Is  a  Ueasure  too  tr«ftt?* 
be  frittered  away.  *^^*  * 

Now  Is  the  time  to  get  out  that  balipoia* 
pen  and  write  yo\ir  Congresaman.  H«  k^ 
heard  from  the  lobbies.  Now,  let  hUn  h^ 
from  you.  ^^ 

LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 

SUPPORTS   QI   COLD   WAR  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President 
on  Wednesday,  AprU  10,  1963,  I  ooia. 
mented  In  the  Senate  on  the  testlmotn 
presented  at  hearings  before  the  8i^ 
committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee on  S.  5.  the  cold  war  Gl  bill,  in 
those  comments  I  complimented  the  av^i^ 
Junior  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Batb] 
and  the  other  witnesses  who  appeared 
during  the  first  2  days  of  hearings  for  the 
fine  statements  which  were  made  in  sod. 
port  of  that  bill 

I  was  not  alone  in  that  opinion.  Mr 
Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  publisher  oT 
the  Courier-Journal.  Louisville.  Ky.  on 
Saturday,  April  13. 1963,  published  a  fine 
editorial  pointing  out  the  merits  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  not  only  for  the  deser?. 
Ing  veterans,  but  for  the  whole  coxmtty. 
as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con> 
sent  to  have  printed  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Rscoao,  the  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Merita  of  a  OI  Bill  for  CoW 
War  Veterans,"  published  in  the  Courier- 
Journal.  Louisville.  Ky..  of  April  13, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orderd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Trs  Mxarra  or  a  QI  Bnj.  roa  Cold 
WAa  VcmaMS 

Senator  Bimcm  Bath,  of  Tiwti«w  ts  one  of 
the  39  Senate  sponsors  of  a  OI  bill  for  cold 
war  veterans.  Making  his  first  appearance  la 
behalf  of  major  leglalaUon.  the  freshman 
Senator  had  a  persuasive  case  for  the  meas- 
ure, which  would  give  a  new  group  of  ex* 
servicemen  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing aid.  as  well  as  loan  gxiorantees  and  direct 
loans  for  homes  and  farms. 

The  benefits  would  be  available  to  veterans 
of  the  period  from  January  31,  1906.  to  Juat 
1.  1963.  Senator  Bath  noted  that  only  M 
percent  of  the  men  In  the  draft-eUglble  •«• 
group  have  seen  mlUtary  service  since  Ui« 
end  of  the  Korean  war.  "Thoae  not  required 
to  serve  In  the  Armed  Fotcee."  he  told  a  Sen* 
ate  subcommittee,  "have  had  the  opportunity 
to  advance  themselves  educationally,  pro- 
fessionally, and  flnanclaUy.  It  Is  only  fair 
and  equlUble  that  those  men  who  have  bad 
their  lives  and  careers  Interrupted  by  servloe 
be  compensated  for  that  interruption." 

What  he  Is  prop>oslng  has  much  more  merit 
than  any  veteran  bonus  plan,  which  would 
provide.  In  effect,  only  a  one-shot  handout. 
The  great  advantage  to  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion Senator  Bath  favors  Is  that  its  effects 
are  cumulative  and  Its  beneflu  of  lasting 
value  to  the  veteran  and  to  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Senator  Bath  pointed  out  that  money 
spent  on  the  new  group  of  veterans  would 
be  returned  in  taxes  because  of  the  higher 
incomes  that  "almoet  Inevitably  come  from 
a  higher  education."  This  Is  a  supportable 
theory,  but  whether,  in  this  sense,  It  would 
be  self-financing  ts  not  the  main  point. 

The  history  of  slmUar  leglalaUon  for  World 
War  n  and  Korean  veterans  make*  it  clear, 
it  aeema  to  us,  that  its  results,  in  a  broader 
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are  Ui   the  national   tntereet.     This 

legislation  underwrote  the  largest  program  at 
mass  adult  education  the  world  haa  ever 
geen.  There  are  Intanglhlaa  here  that  can- 
not be  measured  tn  dollars  and  omta.  Tlie 
^«l«rans  alumni  group  numbers  11  mlUloin. 
including  4SO.O0O  engin— f ,  aaO^KK)  t— chare. 
ISO.OOO  doctors,  denttata  and  nonsas.  and  160.- 
000  sclenUsta.  Moreover,  evary  fifth  home 
started  aince  the  end  of  World  War  n  was 
floanced  by  a  GI  loan.  This  was  important 
to  the  construction  bualneas,  but  it  also  was 
important  to  the  psychological  well-being  of 
the  mlUlons  of  famlUea  who  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  able  to  have  a  home  of  their 
own.  And  how  much  better  for  our  social 
tabric  to  have  millions  of  people  exposed  to 
IU(her  education  than  to  have  them  nursing 
faatarlng  grievances  about  being  denied  this 
opportxinity  after  serving  the  Nation  In  crisis. 
The  coxmtry  is  richer  because  these  oppor- 
tunities were  made  available,  and  it  could  be 
further  enriched  by  extending  them  to  cold 
w  veterans. 


lerrABLISHMENT    OF    WATER    RE- 
SOURCES   RESEARCH    CENTERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land -grant 
colleges,  and  State  universities,  to  stim- 
ulate water  research  at  other  colleges, 
universities,  and  centers  of  competence, 
and. to  promote  a  more  adequate  nation- 
al program  of  water  research. 

Mr.  VARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President. 
I  strongly  endorse  the  enactment  of  8. 
2— of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to  be  a 
cosponsor — the  bill  establishing  water 
resources  research  centers  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  State  universities  and  stim- 
ulating other  water  research. 

This  is  a  sound  approach  to  what  is 
to  be  the  biggest  problem  in  the  future 
growth  of  many  areas.  Including  large 
parts  of  Texas;  namdy  the  need  for 
water.  My  State,  in  parts  somewhat 
arid,  and  with  a  fast-growing  popula- 
tion and  economy,  is  faced  increasingly 
with  the  need  for  greater  attention  to 
the  conservation  of  water.  Much  has 
been  done  in  Texas  toward  water  con- 
servation; billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  and  will  be  spent  toward  assuring 
an  adequate  water  supply. 

This  great  expenditure  for  water-con- 
servation facilities  points  up  the  curi- 
ous fact  that  we  have  been  relatively 
inattentive  to  the  basic  need  of  water- 
supply  control  and  the  need  for  research 
Into  the  scientific  problems  of  water 
conservation.  At  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  it  was  stated  that  naUonwide  at 
this  time  some  $10  billion  annu- 
ally are  being  spent  on  water  facilities, 
but  that  expenditures  on  research  on  the 
basic  problems  amount  to  only  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  of  that  amount. 
This  percentage  for  research  seems  far 
less  than  that  found  necessary  by  any 
of  our  great  industries  to  maintain  prog- 
ress and  development  within  their  tech- 
nologies. Because  of  the  great  inapor- 
tance  of  water  to  us.  we  must  increase 
our  efforts.  There  are  too  many  im- 
solved  problems  in  connection  with  the 
overall  problems  of  water  scarcity,  water 
pollution,  and  adequate  supplies  of  pure 
water. 

We  know  it  is  not  enough  to  construct 
a  large  dam.  In  my  region  of  the 
Uhlted  State*,  evaporation  from  a  large 


reservoir  imder  our  hot  sun  oan  mean  a 
staggering  water  Iobs.  Benareh  has 
been  done  on  the  effectivaneas  of  spread- 
ing a  rJiemtcal  film  over  the  water  sur- 
face of  such  a  raBervolr.  but  no  practical 
•ohttlon  has  yet  been  found.  This  is  a 
prime  target  for  research,  one  which 
would  be  of  especial  interest  at  research 
centers  established  in  the  Southwest. 
This  bill  is  sound  in  encouraging  such 
State  or  regional  autonomy  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  research  problems  of  great 
importaiu:e. 

Another  possible  field  of  research 
likely  to  be  of  importance  in  my  area 
relates  to  the  problem  of  control  of  the 
phreatophytes,  the  water-loving  plants. 
One  type  of  these  plants,  the  salt  cedar, 
has  spread  through  the  Pecos  River  Val- 
ley, choking  the  water  channels  and 
virtually  guzzling  the  flow  of  the  river. 
It  Is  estimated  that  unless  these  plants 
are  checked,  before  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury, they  will  be  consuming  the  whole 
flow  of  the  Pecos  River. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  associated  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bill  aimed  at  controUing  that 
particular  problem.  However,  his  lead- 
ership in  connection  with  the  pending 
bill  is  even  more  to  be  commended,  for 
through  the  research  started  under  this 
bill  It  may  be  possible  to  discover  a 
simpler  and  more  economical  way  to  pre- 
vent nonbeneficial  water  use  by  such 
plants. 

The  plan  of  this  bill  is  good.  It  will 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  water  re- 
source research  center  in  each  State,  at 
a  land -grant  college  or  State  university. 
That  is  the  pattern  which  was  followed 
in  establishing  our  agricultural  research 
stations,  back  in  1887.  Let  us  all  hope 
for  the  same  result:  namely,  that  such 
research,  when  applied  to  water  prob- 
lems, will  produce  in  our  water  supply 
the  same  abundance  that  agricultural  re- 
search has  produced  in  our  food  supply. 
Such  research  centers  can  provide  the 
necessary  concentration  of  efforts  and 
talent,  especially  in  encouraging  the 
training  of  more  specialists  in  water 
problems.  It  is  not  enough  to  spend  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  for  research.  Centers 
where  students  will  be  attracted  to  ac- 
quire specialized  knowledge  and  ad- 
vanced training  in  water  studies  are  also 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  title  n 
insures  that  research  will  continue  to  be 
done  at  other  institutions  where  there 
are  interest  and  capabiUty  in  contribut- 
ing to  knowledge  of  our  Nation's  water 
resotures. 

The  cost  of  these  programs  is  very, 
very  modest,  when  we  compare  it  with 
what  we  spend  each  year  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities.  In  Texas,  the 
study  completed  last  year  by  the  XJB. 
study  Commission  recommended  the 
construction  of  SO  major  new  reservoirs 
before  1975,  to  meet  our  needs.  The 
cost  of  these  reservoirs  alone  will  be 
$563  million.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
research  will  find  a  way  to  reduce  the 
needed  costs  by  1  or  2  percent?  If  that 
happens,  certainly  the  modest  invest- 
ment we  make  today  will  be  one  of  the 
soundest  investments  it  is  possible  to 
make. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 


Mr.  MANSFEEU).  ICr.  President,  the 
pendhig  bill  is  S.  2  to  estabUsh  water 
reaoorces  research  eeoters  at  colleges 
and  unlversitleB.  and  to  promote  a  more 
adequate  Federal  proiram  In  the  water 
research  field.  The  Mil  was  introduced 
by  the  dlsttngnished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Awbbbson]. 

On  May  20,  a  group  of  naUonal  con- 
servation organisations  will  hold  a  din- 
ner to  honor  Senator  Awssasoiv  for  his 
continuing  national  lecMlership  In  the 
conservation  field.  During  his  many 
years  of  service,  he  has  promoted  many 
efforts  to  achieve  more  adequate  forest 
programs,  public  land  programs,  soil  con- 
servation programs,  programs  for  the 
development  of  the  mining  Industry,  rec- 
reation, wilderness— in  fact,  every  type 
of  conservation  of  both  natural  resources 
and  human  resources. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Risi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
I  would  be  recreant  in  the  performance 
of  my  duty  if  I  did  not  take  this  occasion, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  com- 
ments upon  one  of  our  colleagues,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  ,  to  say  that  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator's  characterization  of  a 
very  great  American,  a  very  distin- 
guished citizen  of  his  own  State,  and  one 
who  has  served  his  Qovemment  both  in 
the  executive  branch  and  now,  with  su- 
preme distinction,  here  in  the  legislative 
Halls. 

I  look  on  Clinton  Anderson — If  I  may 
say  this  to  my  friend — as  one  of  the 
giants  in  U.S.  Government.  I  call  him 
my  friend,  and  I  am  honored  to  do  so. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  11  years — during  all  the  years 
that  I  have  been  iiermitted  by  the  people 
of  my  State  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  enjoyed  n:iy  work  on  that 
committee.  From,  time  to  time  I  have 
brought  to  the  committee  matters  of 
great  interest  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
I  have  never  failed  to  receive  full  and 
sympathetic  consideration  by  Senator 
Am)ERS0N — and.  I  may  add,  on  many 
occsusions,  full  and  enthusiastic  approval 
and  assistance. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  rises  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  colleagues,  I  am  grateful  that 
he  hsis  accorded  me— -sitting  here  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle — an  opportunity 
to  join  him  in  this  deserved  tribute  to 
a  fine  Senator,  and  one  whom  I  am  proud 
to  know  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Certainly. 

But.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me  say 
that  I  agree  comirieiely  with  what  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Kuchel]  has  said  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico;  and  I  hasard  the 
estimate  that  the  reooarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  be  echoed  by 
the  other  98  Members  of  the  Senate. 
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I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  say  that  I  concur  completely 
in  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  minority 
whip  have  said  about  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aironfloif]. 

Those  of  US  who  live  in  a  neighboring 
State  feel  we  Icnow  him  even  better  than 
do  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Because  of  the  problems  which  develop 
between  States,  perhaps  those  who  live 
in  a  neighboring  State  are  not  always 
the  best  Judges  of  the  true  worth  of  a 
Senator  from  an  adjoining  State,  inas- 
much as  sometimes  the  interests  of  the 
two  States  conflict.  But  that  is  not  true 
in  this  case.  The  F>eopIe  of  my  State 
■  honor  and  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  leadership  in  these 
fields,  including  his  leadership  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  bill  2  and  other  bills 
wlilch  already  have  been  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  have  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  a 
distinguished  leader.  His  service  as  a 
Cabinet  officer,  before  he  became  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  was  also  of 
great  value  to  the  Nation.  Because  of 
his  service  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he 
has  outstanding  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  land,  water,  and  air.  amd  the 
chemical  relationship  between  them,  and 
also  of  water,  Its  effect  on  the  land,  and 
the  effect  of  environment  on  human 
beings. 

So  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  state, 
on  behalf  of  the  10  million  people  of 
my  State,  our  profound  regard  for  this 
distinguished  leader  of  a  most  impor- 
tant Senate  committee. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottgh]  In  what 
he  has  just  said.  Both  he  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl]  serve 
as  members  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs.  In  that  assign- 
ment they  are  In  a  position  to  see  at 
first  hand  what  magnificent  contribu- 
tions the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
made. 

Parenthetically,  if  we  in  this  body  have 
made  much  of  a  record  to  date,  it  has 
been  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
the  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman. 
^Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield.  ' 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  we  have  heard 
sounds  a  little  like  the  things  that  are 
said  after  a  man  dies.  Many  times  I 
have  said  that  I  expect  eventiially  to  be 
dead  and  burled,  but  I  would  like  those 
events  to  happen  in  that  order,  if 
possible. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
frcwn  California  [Mr.  Kuchxl]  was  one 
of  the  kindest  things  that  have  been 
said  in  a  long  time. 

I  greatly  appreciate  his  statement,  be- 
cause of  his  position  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  No  man 
ever  worked  with  a  finer  colleague  than 
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the  distinguished  minority  whii;^  the  able 
Senator  from  California. 

I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  It  is  difDciilt 
to  live  as  close  to  e  Texanos  as  we  do 
without  occasionally  having  some  differ- 
ences with  them.  But  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  we  have  gotten  along  so 
well  is  the  great  spirit  of  tolerance  on 
the  part  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas,  which  I  have  appreciated.  I  have 
long  enjoyed  his  confidence.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  kind  words  he  has  said 
about  his  State,  which  I  love  almost  as 
dearly  as  he  does. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  edification 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  I  observe  that  prior  to  my 
obtaining  the  floor,  the  senior  Senator 
fn»n  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI  called  at- 
tention to  the  activities  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  regard  to,  I  believe, 
the  salt  cedar  problem  which  affects  both 
States,  and  he  did  so  in  a  very  enthusi- 
astic manner. 

As  the  Senate  starts  consideration  of 
the  third  conservation  measure  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Aiidbrson  at  this  early 
date  in  its  present  session.  I  want  to  pay 
my  personal  tribute  to  him. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  make  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  a  fully 
useful,  functioning  agency.  This  bill  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  report  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission which  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  successfully  sponsored  in  legis- 
lation passed  in  1958. 

The  Senate  also  passed  this  year,  by 
an  overwhelming  73-to-12  vote,  a  wilder- 
ness preservation  bill  to  establish,  for  the 
first  time  in  world  history,  a  national 
reserve  of  lands  to  be  maintained  in  their 
primitive  condition  for  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  scientific  values — a  measure 
which  reflects  the  great  vision  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
other  Senators,  like  my  associate,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrxt],  who  have  long  sponsored  It. 

The  fact  that  S.  2.  the  water  resources 
bill,  is  his  third  major  measure  on  the 
floor  this  session  is  not  only  significant 
of  Senator  Aitderson's  energy;  it  is  sig- 
nificant of  a  timeliness  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  an  example  we  may  all  appreciate 
more  later  in  the  year. 

Senator  Ahdkrson  was  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources  which  reported  to  the  Senate 
in  1961  that  we  should  conduct  an  ex- 
panded, coordinated  Federal  water  re- 
sources research  program,  and  that  we 
should  prepare  plans  for  optimum  devel- 
opment of  our  great  river  basins  by  1970. 

The  report  did  not  recommend  spe- 
ciflc  legislation.    It  stated: 

Tb«  committee  hopes  that  appropriate 
legislation  to  implement  theae  recommenda- 
tions wUl  be  lntroduce<l  in  the  Senate  and 
considered  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee. 

Our  colleague  from  New  Mexico  does 
not  believe  that  expensive  and  arduous 
sttKlies  and  research  Jobs  should  be 
printed  and  the  reports  allowed  to  gather 
dust  on  shelves. 

He  believes  that  they  should  be  im- 
plemented and  that  the  studies  as  well 


as  the  river  basins  should  yield  optlmn. 
beneflts.  ^-««« 

Since  the  select  committee  report  «ia 
filed.  Senator  Andkssoii  has  labored  net 
sistently  on  preparing,  introducing.  hS5' 
Ing   hearings,    and    passing    legislatkA 
needed  to  Implement  it. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  in. 
debted  to  Ci-rNT  Anderson  for  the  enerr» 
he  has  given  and  the  leadership  he  Z 
provided  in  this  body  in  the  conservation 
field.  ^" 

Late  last  year  he  took  the  basin  act 
establishing  the  agricultural  experimeat 
stations — which  he  once  directed  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture — and  converted 
that  long-tested  and  highly  succeaiful 
measure  from  an  agricultural  act  to  a 
water  resources  research  act. 

As  a  consequence,  he  solved  the  ddl. 
cate  problems  of  the  relationships  in  a 
cooperative  Federal-State  program  by 
simply  adopting  the  pattern  of  relaUon. 
ships  developed  in  a  long-established 
program  over  a  period  of  75  years. 

The  agricultural  research  program  had 
its  dif&culUes  near  the  end  of  the  ISth 
century.  The  State  education  institu- 
tions did  not  want  Federal  dictation. 
The  Federal  agencies  did  not  want  to 
dictate,  but  they  wanted  to  weld  the 
State  stations  into  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram working  on  fundamental  as  weU  la 
local  problems. 

By  conferences,  give-and-take,  they 
did  work  out  a  program  which  substi- 
tuted Federal  infiuence  for  Federal  coer- 
cion, cooperation  for  conflict,  and — m 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
well  know— agricultural  surpluses  for 
scarcity. 

The  pattern  on  which  S.  2  has  been 
built  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
assures  its  success,  in  my  judgment. 

Senator  Anderson  offered  his  flnt 
draft  of  S.  2  last  July.  He  got  depart- 
mental reports,  and  the  comments  of  col- 
leges, universities.  State  and  local  olB- 
clals — In  fact,  from  everyone  who  had 
views  to  express.  He  then  redrafted  the 
first  bill  into  S.  2,  the  measure  now  be- 
fore us,  reported  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Conmilttee  without  dissent 

I  express  to  the  distinguished  Senator, 
for  myself  and.  I  am  sture.  all  other  Sen- 
ators, a  sense  of  deep  appreciation  for 
the  tireless  and  effective  work  he  hai 
done  in  bringing  to  the  Senate  this  third 
major  conservation  bill  this  year. 

I  am  delighted  that  conservation 
groups  are  going  to  honor  him  for  1^ 
leadership  in  the  conservation  field.  He 
richly  deserves  every  honor  given  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  wID 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  will  not  forget 
that  all  this  work  is  really  a  product  of 
Senate  Resolution  48.  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  in  which  many  of  us  joined. 
The  resolution  established  a  Select 
Committee  on  Water  Resources.  The 
Senator  from  Montana,  with  his  ustial 
modesty,  declined  to  be  chairman  of  the 
conunittee.  Since  It  was  his  resolution, 
he  had  a  right  to  be  chairman  of  that 
conunittee  If  he  had  so  desired.  Be 
turned  over  the  chairmanship  to  our  late 
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great  friend.  Senator  Rd»ert  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma,  who  did  a  magnificent  job  In 
connection  With  that  subject. 

I  do  not  desire  that  the  record  on  the 
subject  should  terminate  without  Sena- 
tors being  reminded  again  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  conceived  the 
idea  and  broached  Itio  a  conference  of 
western  Senators.  'The  western  Sena- 
tors thought  highly  of  the  Idea.  The 
proposal  was  brought  to  the  fioor  through 
a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

It  was  a  fine  piece  of  work.  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  Senator  from  Montana 
stoiK  and  thinks  about  his  work,  he  will 
reoflffnize  that  one  of  the  ablest  things 
which  he  has  done  was  his  sponsorship 
of  the  resolution  relating  to  water  re- 
sources, which  I  think  has  called  atten- 
tion to  a  great  many  serious  problems 
and  made  it  possible  for  many  of  us  to 
contribute  some  effective  work  in  that 

fleW.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  assure  him  that  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee and  subsequent  measures  brought 
to  the  Senate  after  that  conunittee  tiad 
disbanded  have  more  than  Justified  my 
hopes  and  the  Interest  which  I  showed  in 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  Is  S.  2, 
the  water  resources  research  bill,  on 
which  I  am  honored  to  have  22  co- 
sponsors  from  both  political  parties. 

8.  2  has  a  history  dating  back  into 
the  86th  Congress,  when  a  group  of  us, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr. 
Makstiklo].  on  April  20.  1959,  sub- 
mitted Senate  Resolution  48  to  establish 
a  Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  and  a 
select  conunittee  was  chosen  from  among 
the  ranking  members  of  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  Public  Works,  and 
Commerce. 

The  late  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma. 
was  chairman  of  the  select  committee. 
The  distinguished  assistant  leader  of  the 
minority  (Mr.  Kuchxl]  was  vice  chair- 
man. Chairman  Dennis  Chavez,  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  Chairman  Al- 
len Ellender.  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  and  Chairman 
Warren  Magnuson,  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  served  as  members,  while  the 
late  James  E.  Miuray.  of  Montana,  then 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  was  an  ex  officio 
member. 

It  was  a  distinguished  committee. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Robert  S.  Kerr. 
It  did  a  distinguished  job.  Hearings  were 
held  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  the 
Great  Lakes  States  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, giving  the  conunittee  a  firsthand  un- 
derstanding of  the  variation  of  water 
problems  in  nearly  every  State  In  the 
Nation. 

Outstanding  students  of  water  prob- 
lems in  and  out  of  Govenunent  contrib- 
uted to  a  series  of  32  conmilttee  prints,  or 
studies.  Water  resources  were  inven- 
toried. The  Nation's  needs  to  the  year 
1980  and  the  year  2000  were  projected  for 
agriculture,    industry,    municipal    and 


domestic  water  supply,  recreation,  fish 
and  wUdlife.  dilution  of  wastes  of  all 
kinds,  navigation,  g^ieration  of  power — 
every  oonoelvable  use. 

The  first  reglon-by-region,  basin-by- 
basin,  nationwide  demand-supply  pro- 
jections were  made.  These  studies  dem- 
onstrated oonduaively  that  we  have 
entered  a  period  in  which  serious  supply 
problems  are  going  to  spread  across  the 
country,  from  the  Southwest  to  the 
Great  Lakes  basins  and  the  Hudson - 
Delaware  region  by  the  year  2000. 

We  are  today  using  25  percent  of  total 
water  runoff  to  meet  our  needs.  By  the 
year  2000  with  medium  population 
growth  we  will  require  a  siipply  equal  to 
75  percent  of  annual  runoff.  It  would  be 
no  great  problem  if  the  water  fell  where 
the  peole  hve  and  if  each  of  us — like 
Joe  BfljMk  in  the  Little  Abner  cartoon 
strip — had  a  private  cloud  that  followed 
us  about  and  provided  us  with  water. 
But  clouds  do  not  follow  people.  And 
rainfall  is  not  timed  to  come  when  it  is 
needed.  / 

So  the  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, interpreting  the  select  committee 
report,  tells  us: 

To  obtain,  aa  an  assured  supply,  such  a 
large  fraction  of  the  total  runoff  would  re- 
qiUre  atructurea  for  storage,  regulation, 
tranaportatlon,  and  distribution  that  would 
be  far  more  expensive,  In  pr(^)ortlon  to  pres- 
ent structures  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
proportionate  increase  in  the  amount  of 
withdrawal. 

If  surface  storage  were  iised.  the  required 
storage  sites  would  Intrude  on  areas  already 
Intensively  occupied  or  needed  for  urban  and 
Industrial  development. 

The  total  capital  cost  would  be  several 
hundred  billion  dollars  and  annual  charges 
would  b«  of  the  order  of  tens  of  blUlons. 

Technological  and  economic  develc^menta 
leading  to  marked  reductions  in  future  re- 
quirements for  water  withdrawals,  to  lower- 
ing the  unit  coat  of  water  structures,  and  to 
greater  utlUisatlon  of  underground  storage 
are  clearly  desirable.  Otherwise,  both  the 
economic  and  foclal  costs  of  meeting  futvire 
water  needs  win  be  painfully  high. 

In  the  face  of  this  sort  of  situation,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resovu-ces 
agreed  that  one  necessary  part  of  a  na- 
tional water  program  is  accelerated  re- 
search Into  every  possibility  of  conserv- 
ing water,  stopping  evaporation  from 
reservoirs,  reducing  or  stopping  los^  in 
transport  of  water,  reducing  cow  of 
water  facilities  of  all  kinds,  use  of  un- 
derground storage,  waste  water  salvage, 
recycling  and  reuse  of  available  supply, 
desalting  saline  and  brackish  water, 
weather  modification,  elimination  of 
water-loving  plants  along  watercourses 
and  reservoirs — everything  that  might 
stretch  or  increase  our  water  supplies. 

We  believed,  as  does  the  task  force  of 
the  Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
that  water  problems  can  be  solved  and 
billions  of  dollars  saved  by  a  relatively 
small  Investment  in  research. 

The  science  task  group  said : 

Research  in  recent  years  has  led  to  spec- 
tacular savings  In  construction  and  operating 
costs  and  to  provision  of  structures  smd  fa- 
cilities that  function  more  efficiently  and 
have  a  longer  effective  life.  But  opportuni- 
ties and  needs  for  further  research-induced 
economies  and  other  beneflts  are  now  greater 
than  ever.  Expanding  scientific  knowledge, 
improved    Instrvunents    for    measuring    and 


transmitting  data,  electronic  eomputers  for 
collating  and  analyzing  data,  and  other 
technological  advances  have  enhanced  op- 
portunities for  even  greater  research  gains 
than  have  prevloualy  eslated  and.  thereby, 
for  comparatively  revotntionary  advances  in 
the  tools  and  techniques  of  water  reaouroes 
development. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  prediction 
of  Increasingly  great  research  beneflts 
are  correct. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  in  areas 
where  provision  of  storage  is  essential 
so  high  seasonal  flows  can  be  stored  and 
held  until  needed,  that  It  may  be  feasible 
to  create  great  underground  caverns  with 
high  yield  nuclear  explosions  at  about 
one-third  the  oost  of  providing  surface 
storage  in  reservoirs,  "niis  would  also 
eliminate  the  problem  of  flooding  land. 

This  win  take  a  great  deal  of  research. 
The  geologists  are  going  to  have  to  de- 
termine the  behavior  of  various  kinds  of 
rock  under  the  intense  pressures  of  a  10- 
megaton  explosion,  so  the  results  of  such 
shots  can  be  forecast  with  some  accuracy. 
We  will  need  to  know  in  advance  the 
size  of  explosion  needed  to  match  capac- 
ity requirements,  and  whether  the  un- 
derground bottle  will  leak.  It  is  going  to 
take  the  work  of  engineers  and  econo- 
mists to  determine  the  feasibility  of  and 
best  location  of  such  storage  and  pump- 
ing projects. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  at  the  present  time  a 
most  interesting  study  is  being  made  of 
testing  this  possibility  of  storing  water 
in  what  is  termed  an  undergroimd  bottle. 
The  loss  by  evaporation  in  a  large 
reservoir  is  surprisingly  high.  Several 
people.  Including  a  very  successful  busi- 
nessman In  the  State  of  Texas,  have 
suggested  the  use  of  such  a  bottle,  using 
a  nuclear  explosion  to  blow  out  a  hole  In 
the  ground. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  this 
proposal  with  Robert  EHeberg,  of  the 
King  Ranch,  a  short  time  ago  in  San 
Antonio.  He  presented  Information 
which  indicated  he  had  given  the  pro- 
posal substantial  study.  I  transmitted 
his  suggestion  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  to  Uie  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  look  forward  to  the  study 
being  made. 

I  am  not  able  to  say  that  this  wiU  be 
a  successful  method  of  storing  water.  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  promising 
method  for  the  storage  of  water,  which 
has  been  brought  about  as  a  result  of 
studies  made  in  Nevada,  when  the  results 
of  tests  on  nuclear  projects  were  re- 
viewed. 

With  greater  knowledge  of  the  basic 
nature  of  water  and  of  the  physics  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere,  many  of  us  believe 
that  weather  modification  will  be  pos- 
sible, and  greater  jrields  of  usable  rain- 
fall obtained  from  the  sky  In  water-short 
areas.  There  is  a  bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce  to  speed  experi- 
mentation in  this  field,  and  particularly 
to  test  the  practicality  of  cloud  seedinir, 
which  is  a  considerably  debated  matter. 
Studies  are  also  imderway  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  coaxing  rain-produdng  storms, 
which  move  across  the  Nation  from  west 
to  east,  to  make  their  journey  a  Uttle 
farther  south,  or  north,  to  cros^  areas 
where  water  is  needed  the  most. 

A  breakthrough  In  the  desalinization 
of  water  may  come  out  of  research  Into 
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methods  of  producing  large  quantities  of 
low  cost  energy,  or  heat — a  major  in- 
gredient in  the  desalinlzation  process. 
Such  breakthroughs,  combined  with 
water  conserving  practices,  improved 
methods  of  storing  and  transporting 
water,  and  of  purification  and  recycling, 
can  provide  abimdant  water  for  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  at  reasonable 
economic  costs.  But  it  will  come  about, 
in  the  opinion  of  every  committee,  com- 
mission, and  task  group  which  has 
studied  water  problems  in  the  past  decade 
or  two,  only  if  we  greatly  intensify  re- 
search and  the  development  of  a  much 
larger  staff  of  hydrosdentists. 

There  were  10  Democrats  and  6  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  National  Water  Resources, 
which  reconunendecf  an  expanded,  com- 
prehensive Federal  water  research  pro- 
gram. Six  members  from  each  party 
Joined  in  the  majority  report.  Then  we 
had  minority  views,  which  is  not  unusual. 
These  particular  minority  views  were  a 
little  out  of  the  usual  pattern,  however, 
because  they  did  not  disagree  with  the 
majority.  They  simply  contended,  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  majority  recommendations 
were  luirealistically  conservative,  and 
that  we  need  to  move  on  our  water  prob- 
lems with  greater  speed  and  more  am- 
bitious programs  than  the  majority  had 
indicated. 

Certainly,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Serious  water  problems  are  already  upon 
us.  This  Congress — the  88th— is  going 
to  have  to  deal  with  the  high  salinity 
of  water  delivered  to  Mexico  from  the 
Colorado  River  basin;  with  water  sup- 
ply for  California  and  Arizona;  with 
Chicago's  need  for  more  waste  dilution 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes;  wife  de- 
velopment of  projects  in  the  Delaware 
River  basin  and  planning  of  the  Susque- 
hanna to  help  our  great  eastern  indus- 
trial area  supply  itself,  and  a  great  many 
lesser  water  problems. 

I  have  previously  made  two  statements 
of  the  content,  purposes,  and  rationale 
of  S.  2. 

In  the  Congressional  Rccoro  for  Jan- 
uary 14,  at  page  202,  will  be  found  my 
statement  upon  introduction  of  S.  2.  It 
includes  excerpts  from  previous  remarks 
on  S.  3579.  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
in  1962  and  was  the  basis  for  getting 
departmental  views  and  making  detailed 
study  of  the  proposal. 

The  report  on  S.  2  that  is  on  each 
Member's  desk  brings  up  to  date  the 
background  of  the  measiu-e  and  provides 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
measure  as  it  comes  before  the  Senate. 

S.  2  is  an  effort  to  combine  research 
and  training  of  needed  hydroscientists. 
It  would  activate,  in  the  water  resoiuxe 
field,  an  alliance  between  operating 
agencies  and  educational  institutions 
which  has  been  strongly  recommended 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  Coimcil  for  Science  and  Techno- 
logy, educators,  and  officials. 

It  would  begin  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  in  the  re- 
search field  by  establishing  a  research 
program  patterned  after  the  agricul- 
tural research  and  experiment  station 
program.  That  program  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1877.    It  has 
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beoi  operating  for  n  years  and  Is  an 
outstanding  sacceas. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  able  to  adapt 
from  this  long-tested  imjsram  a  pattern 
for  one  of  our  water  research  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  heax  no  op- 
position to  S.  2  within  the  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs  Committee.  Hearings 
were  held  on  it  February  19  and  20.  The 
committee  had  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished group  of  witnesses  which  has 
appeared  before  It  in  recent  years.  A 
panel  composed  of  four  State  university 
presidents  and  the  dean  of  engineering  at 
Utah  State  University  presented  an  or- 
ganized case  for  the  bill.  The  Interstate 
Conference  on  Water  Problems  of  the 
Council  of  State  Ctovemments  supported 
it.  A  number  of  scientists  in  the  water 
field  came  to  Washington  to  add  their  en- 
dorsement, including  Dr.  Arthur  Maas. 
of  Harvard  University.  Omer  J.  Kelley.  of 
the  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  W.  S.  Bailey,  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  Auburn  University.  Drs.  Milton 
K  Muelder  and  L.  L.  Quill,  of  Michigan 
State  University,  and  Dr.  Irving  Pox,  of 
Resources  for  the  Putin*. 

Numerous  organizations  appeared  in 
support  of  the  bill  including  the  National 
Association  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion District  Officials,  the  National  Rec- 
lamation Association,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  the  Izaac  Walton  League. 
the  National  Wildlife  PederaUon.  and 
last,  but  far  from  least,  the  National 
League  of  Women  Voters,  which  is  a 
group  of  very  effective  ladies  who  have 
made  water  and  water  resources  the  sub- 
ject of  nationwide  study. 

A  number  of  Senators  appeared  for 
the  legislation,  and  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  this  Included  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  who  also  gave  the  bill  his  en- 
dorsement in  an  address  on  the  floor; 
Senator  Pong,  of  Hawaii,  where  there  is 
an  abimdance  of  salt  water  but  no  sur- 
plus of  fresh  water  supplies;  and  Senator 
QRvrrNTSG.  Senator  McOes.  Senator 
Bible.  Senator  Engle.  Senator  Haht.  and 
Senator  Morse. 

This  is  bipartisan  legislation,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  trust  will  pass  this 
body  with  an  impressive  majority. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  objectives  and  purposes 
which  S.  2  seeks  to  achieve.  The  impor- 
tance of  water  to  oiu'  society  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  West  are  particiilarly  conscious  of 
this  precious  commodity,  and  the  history 
of  the  Western  States  will  surely  reflect 
more  wars  over  water  than  any  other 
commodity. 

In  Colorado,  water  is  a  vital  commod- 
ity, and  a  scarce  one  as  well.  Where  it 
is  available,  it  has  turned  arid  plains 
on  the  eastern  slope  into  productive  soil. 
My  home  in  Lamar  is  on  the  eastern 
slope.  I  have  lived  through  the  droughts 
of  the  thirties  and  the  fifties;  and  still 
carry  with  me  memories  of  dry,  parched 
soil,  precious  topsoil  blowing  away — all 
for  lack  of  water.  A  dust  bowl  is  not  a 
pleasant  sight. 

As  a  practicing  attorney.  I  have  repre- 
sented ditch  companies  and  water  com- 
panies over  a  long  period  of  time — in 
fact,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century — and  I 
think  I  know  the  Intrinsic  value  of  water. 


I  have  also  represented  many  f« 
and  know,  from  their  point  of  view.  wS 
it  means  to  have  an  adjudicated  right? 
the  beneficial  use  of  water. 

In  fact.  I  would  be  inclined  to  ««• 
with  respect  to  this  particular  bill.  t2u 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  water  prot. 
lem.  There  are  thousands  of  wattt 
problems.  If  we  approach  this  matter 
from  any  other  point  of  view,  we  an 
showing  a  complete  lack  of  regard  for 
the  complexities  and  the  kind  of  prob. 
lems  we  are  discussing. 

Water  is  a  scarce  commodity  In  Colo, 
rado  on  the  eastern  and  western  slopes, 
There  simply  Is  an  insufficient  quantity 
to  meet  all  the  recognized  needs.  Nor  k 
the  problem  confined  to  any  one  State. 
It  exists  in  many.  Any  program  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  this  deserves  to  be 
supported.  There  is  a  real  need,  in  taj 
judgment,  not  only  to  look  to  the  n. 
quirements  today,  but  to  plan  for  tbe 
increasing  demands  ahead.  Dr.  W.  K. 
Morgan,  president  of  Colorado  State 
University  and  chairman  of  the  Water 
Resources  Committee  of  the  AssoclatioQ 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Qraot 
Colleges,  pointed  up  the  problem  in  fab 
testimony  before  our  committee,  sop. 
porting  S.  2.    He  said : 

Every  activity  of  man.  every  facet  of  la. 
dustry,  leaves  Ita  Influence  on  the  water  rt- 
source.  Water,  like  sunshine  and  air.  ^ 
fundamenUl  to  life  Itself,  and  the  right  o( 
the  individual  to  enjoy  unpolluted  wat« 
necessary  for  the  easentlalB  of  life  and  health 
U  today  more  than  Just  a  license.  Water  k 
a  major  concern  of  civilised  society.  Tht 
story  of  water  Is  the  story  of  man.  As  ereiy 
Informed  i>er8on  knows,  the  demands  upoa 
the  water  resource  are  rapidly  multtplyii^ 
and.  In  an  area  embracing  nearly  one-thtttf 
of  the  United  SUtes,  1880  demands  will  «. 
ceed  the  supply. 

Mr.  President.  Just  a  few  moments  aco 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  bill  [Mr. 
Anderson]  enumerated  a  few  of  the 
water  problems  which  we  face.  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  water  problem — that  there  are 
thousands  of  water  problems.  I  think 
that  is  an  accurate  statement. 

I  should  like  to  cite  just  one  small  ex* 
ample  to  show  how  this  problem  can  be- 
come complicated.  Let  us  consider  the 
use  of  irrigation  water,  for  example,  for 
a  given  crop.  Assuming  the  crop  it 
wheat,  or  alfalfa,  or  sorghum,  or  milo, 
or  maize,  the  appUcation  of  water  upon 
a  given  crop  in  one  commimity  may  re- 
quire a  completely  different  sort  of  ap- 
proach and  type  of  use  than  the  water 
would  take  in  another  community  in  tlie 
same  State.  This  fact  Is  governed  by  the 
altitude,  it  Is  governed  by  the  winds,  it 
Is  governed  by  the  topography,  it  is  goT- 
erned  by  the  type  of  soil  and  land  upon 
which  the  crop  is  planted.  So  that  even 
in  the  farming  and  watering  of  a  given 
crop  in  just  one  State,  there  can  be  as 
many  as  50  or  60  problems  with  respect 
to  it. 

We  have  the  problem  of  increasing 
salinity.  In  the  Arkansas  River,  in  my 
own  State,  there  are  cities  in  which  the 
people  are  drinking  water  which  is  as 
bad  as  we  are  told  is  the  water  we  are 
exporting  to  Old  Mexico.  So  we  have  the 
problem  of  salinity  with  respect  to  pro- 
ducing fresh  water  from  salt  or  brackish 
water.    We  have  the  problem  of  produc- 


ing fresh  water  under  treaties  with  other 
countries,  such  as  with  Mexico. 

We  have  the  problems  of  conserving 
our  water,  and  conserving  it  behind  high 
dams  and  in  high  places  in  the  moun- 
tains. That  was  one  of  the  things  that 
gave  me  the  greatest  trouble  about  the 
wilderness  bill  which  we  passed  recent- 
ly, because  the  best  and  most  logical 
place  for  water  storage  is  not  in  the  low 
reaches  of  a  river,  but  in  the  high 
reaches  of  the  mountains.  That  is 
where  we  get  effective  flood  control,  and 
that  Is  where  we  get  effective  water 
storage. 

Therefore  we  have  to  consider  the 
matter  of  water  erosion  in  connection 
with  this  subject.  If  we  do  not  have 
control  of  that,  of  course,  we  lose  land. 
Then,  once  having  started  to  lose  land, 
we  lose  more  land  by  reason  of  wind. 

There  is  literally  no  end  to  the  sep- 
arate and  different  problems  involved  In 
water  research  and  our  total  water  ef- 
fort. 

Water  research  Is  now  being  carried 
on.  not  only  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, which  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  implementing  S.  2,  but  is  the 
subject  of  research  by  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  Government.  The  ' 
Federal  Coimcil  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology In  Its  report  to  the  President  on 
water  resources  research,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1963,  Indicates  that: 

At  present,  five  major  departments — Agri- 
eulturs.  Commerce.  Defense.  Health,  Educa- 
tlo&.  and  Welfare,  and  Interior,  as  well  as 
three  Independent  agencies — Atomic  Energy 
CommlBsion.  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — conduct  or 
support  research  programs  In  one  or  more 
fields,  related  to  water  resources. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  almost  every  land-grant  college  In 
the  Nation  conducts  some  research  into 
water  use.  In  the  West  they  are  per- 
forming a  great  amount  of  research  into 
this  effort. 

It  becomes  important,  then,  to  under- 
stand the  nature  and  extent  of  research 
DOW  being  undertaken.  Again  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology,  I  quote  from 
page  44: 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Inter- 
ests and  statutory  responslbUltles  that  com- 
prehend almost  every  aspect  of  water. 

The  Department's  responsibility  In  the 
•ffectlve  use  of  water  Is  evident  when  one 
considers  some  of  the  data  on  water  use 
and  management.  The  average  annual  pre- 
cipitation on  the  48  conterminous  States 
is  4.76  billion  acre-feet.  The  first  Impact 
of  this  primary  water  supply  Is  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land.  The  nature  of  vegetative 
cover,  slope,  soil  characteristics,  cropping 
patterns,  and  conservation  practices  Influ- 
ences whether  precipitation  becomes  direct 
8\irface  runoff,  rapid  subsurface  flow  (sub- 
surface storm  flow) .  deep  percolation  (ground 
water  recharge),  or  soil  moisture  for  evapo- 
tranaplratlon.  About  70  percent  of  this  total 
water  supply  presently  Is  consumed  by 
c^apotransplratlon.  The  remainder,  about 
1 H  billion  acre-feet  per  year,  cotutltutes  the 
water  supply  presently  available  to  the  Na- 
tion for  all  other  puri>oses.  And.  of  the 
porUon  of  thU  water  that  Is  consumptively 
u»«d  as  a  result  of  man's  activities,  about 
W  percent  is  used  by  irrigation  agriculture. 

Authorized  operational  programs  of  the 
Department,  carried  out  through  nine  differ- 


ent agencies,  include  ( 1 )  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  soU -conservation  districts  and 
Individual  farmers  in  planning  and  InstaU- 
Ing  soil-  and  water-conservation   programs. 

(2)  cost-sharing  assistance  to  farmers  for 
speclfled  soil-  and  water-conservation  prac- 
tices; (3)  loans  to  Individuals  and  water-use 
associations  for  water  facilities.  Irrigation 
Improvements,  rural  waste-disposal  systems. 
soil  and  water  conservation  and  erosion  pre- 
vention, and  related  measures;  (4)  assistance 
to  local  sponsors  of  resource  conservation 
and  development  projects;  (5)  assistance  on 
rural-renewal  projects;  (6)  planning  and 
financial  assistance  and  loans  to  local  water- 
shed organizations  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  works  of  improvement  for  flood  preven- 
tion and  damage  abatement,  Irrigation  and 
drainage,  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  de- 
velopment, and  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply;  (7)  participation  In  coopera- 
tive State  and  private  forestry  programs, 
and  management,  protection,  and  develop- 
ment and  proper  use  of  the  186  million 
acres.  In  the  national  forests  and  grasslands; 
(8)  credit  and  other  assistance  to  organiza- 
tions furnishing  electric  energy  to  persons 
In  rural  areas,  among  other  things  to  finance 
construction  of  steam  and  hydroelectric  gen- 
erating plants;  and  (9)  participation  In 
comprehensive  rlver-basln  development  ac- 
Uvltles. 

How  land  In  farms  and  forest,  and  range- 
land  not  In  farms,  are  managed  has  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  potential  yield  and 
use  of  water.  The  close  association  in  the 
Department  between  research  and  action  in 
land  and  water  use  Is  of  great  Importance. 
Each  serves  the  other.  Action  programs  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  dealing  with 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  land  area  In 
the  United  States  are  principal  users— often 
the  first  users — of  research  results. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  broad 
authority  to  engage  In  research  as  it  bears 
on  agriculture  and  the  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department.  The  Department 
may  engage  in  research  ( 1 )  directly  through 
its  own  facilities  and  personnel;  (3)  through 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
both  by  cooperation  and  through  grants;  and 

(3)  through  research  grants  and  contracts 
with  nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  such  organizations  engaged 
in  scientific  research.  The  following  agen- 
cies have  water-resources  research  programs 
that  are  considered  in  this  report:  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service,  Cooperative  State  Ex- 
periment Station  Service.  Economic  Beaearch 
Service,  Forest  Service,  and  SoU  Conservation 
Service. 

These  programs  Include  basic  research  In 
the  natural,  physical,  social,  and  engineering 
sciences  underlying  water  research.  Applied- 
research  programs  Include  research  on  soil 
and  water  management,  on  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  water-related  programs  of  this  and 
other  executive  agencies,  and  on  Institu- 
tional factors  affecting  water  use. 
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Department  of  Oommerce  agencies  having 
statutory  responsibilities  entalUng  water- 
resources  research  Include  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  Maritime  Administration, 
and  Business  and  Defense  Services  Adminis- 
tration . 

The  primary  mission  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  Is  to  provide  a  national  service  for 
rei>ortlng  weather  and  climate — Including 
precipitation,  evaporation,  and  river  stages — 
and  for  issuing  forecasts  and  warnings  of 
weather  and  river  conditions  affecting  the 
Nation's  safety  and  economic  welfare.  The 
reliability  of  prediction  Is  a  true  test  of 
knowledge;  conversely,  erroneous  forecasts 
signify  a  need  for  research.  Thus,  the  Bu- 
reau has  found  it  necessary  to  pursue  major 
research  programs  Involving  the  evaluation 
and  prediction  of  water  movement  In  all 
phases  of  the  hydrologlc  cycle.     The  agency 


would  also  probably  have  a  major  responsi- 
bility for  operational  aspects  of  Federal  pro- 
grams in  weather  modification.  If  it  becomes 
feasible,  which  necessitates  a  research  pro- 
gram In  this  field.  The  Weather  Bureau 
receives  a  considerable  portion  of  Its  funds 
for  hydrometeorological  observations  and 
research  by  transfer  from  other  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  Involved  in 
water-resources  research  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  provide  adequate  protection  of  the 
highway  system  and  highway  traffic  against 
damage  by  floods  and  other  storm  hazards. 

The  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey's  research 
progrtmi  In  the  field  of  water  resources  Is 
largely  concerned  with  the  part  played  by 
the  oceans  In  the  hydrologlc  cycle.  The  ag- 
ency's responsibilities  lead  it  to  have  an 
Interest  In  research  on  land  settlement  and 
displacement  resulting  from  lowering  of 
ground-water  levels,  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion In  coastal  areas,  estuarlne  oceanography 
and  coastal  engineering,  measurement  and 
prediction  of  tides,  and  problems  of  move- 
ment of  the  earth's  crust.  Part  of  the  Coast 
and  Oeodetlc  Survey's  research  programs  on 
water  is  funded  and  dealt  with  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Federal  program  for  ocean- 
ographic  research. 

The  Maritime  Administration  Includes 
among  its  statutory  responslbUltles  certain 
missions  that  have  a  direct  relationship  to 
water -resources  programs.  Research  work  is 
sponsored  in  connection  with  development 
of  Information  on  salinity:  pollution  con- 
tent of  water;  bottom  relief  and  character- 
istics; tide  characteristics,  volume-discharge, 
and  velocity  of  fiow;  fiood  stages  and  causes; 
current  directions  and  velocities;  and  port 
development.  Industrial  development  along 
navigable  waterways,  and  long-range  plan- 
ning associated  with  river  and  harbor  Im- 
provements. The  Maritime  Administration 
was  authorized  to  prepare  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  atomic  vessel  N.S.  Savannah. 
As  a  result,  certain  environmental  surveys 
were  or  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Weath- 
er  Bureau,  Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey,  and 
Oeological  Survey  with  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration and  Atomic  Xnergy  Commission 
funds,  relative  to  water  drcxUatlon  In  har- 
bors, harbor  models,  flocculating  agents, 
salinity  and  pollution,  and  climatology  of  60 
selected  ports;  and  to  salt-water  encroach- 
ment into  fresh-water  aqvilfers  along  the 
Delaware  River. 

Work  of  the  Business  and  Defense  Serv- 
ices Administration  becomes  Involved  with 
water-resources  research  In  connection  with 
the  agency's  objective  of  assisting  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Industry  and  commerce 
of  the  Nation.  Since  Indxutrial  growth  de- 
pends In  part  on  the  adequacy  of  water  sup- 
ply, the  Business  and  Defense  Services  Ad- 
ministration conducts  selected  research  Into 
the  economic  aspects  of  water-resources 
development  and  the  development  of  meth- 
ods for  prediction  of  future  trends  of  water 
use  In  relation  to  economic  growth. 
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The  water  resources  program  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  has 
been  expanded  gradually  In  nature  and 
scope  through  a  series  of  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  Flood  Control  Acts  since  Its  Incep- 
tion In  1824  by  congressional  action.  It 
now  encompasses  a  major  pcurt  of  the  Fed- 
eral activity  In  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resources.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers' civil  works  program  comprises  the 
planning,  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  multiple-purpose  projects  and  systems 
of  projects  aimed  at  meeting  the  Nation's 
needs  for  better  waterbome  transporta- 
tion: protection  front  storms  and  floods; 
development  of  hydroelectric  power;  con- 
servation of  water  for  domestic,  industrial, 
and  agricultural  purposes;  abatement  of  pol- 
lution through  river-flow  regrulation;  and 
shore  erosion  control.    At  the  same  time   its 
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program  Is  aimed  at  satlafyliig  the  growing 
needs  for  outdoor  recreation  and  provides 
for  tbe  conservation  and  enhancement  of 
fish  and  wildlife  values.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers also  has  regulatory  ftinctlons  In  con- 
nection with  navigable  waters,  is  responsible 
for  emergency  flood  fighting  and  rescue  work, 
and  constructs  and  operates  the  water  sup- 
ply system  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

In  supi>ort  of  these  wide-ranging  activi- 
ties, the  Corps  of  Engineers  undertakes  a 
comprehensive  program  of  research  and  de> 
velopment  directly  oriented  toward  carry- 
ing out  Its  responsibilities  with  mazlmiun 
effectiveness  and  economy.  Its  research  ac- 
tivities are  aimed  primarily  at  overcoming 
existing  inadequacies  of  basic  knowledge  and 
development  of  practical  techniques  of  basic 
techniques  applicable  to  all  aspects  of  civil 
works  projects  and  project  systems.  Corps 
of  Engineers  research  has  heretofore  per- 
tained essentially  to  siich  technical  fields  as 
hydrology  and  hytfrsullcs,  soil  mechanics 
and  geology,  structuree  and  concrete,  and 
electrical  and  mechanical  equipment. 
There  is  now  Increasing  realisation  that  re- 
search on  resources-oriented,  engineering 
socioeeonomlcs  cannot  be  neglected  without 
detriment  to  optlmiun  water  resources  de- 
velopment. With  the  present  emphasis  on 
eomprsbenslve.  mulUple-p\irpoae.  river  basin 
system  development  (rather  than  single- 
purpose  Individual  projects),  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  Interested  In  broad  Inter- 
dlsdpUnary  research  to  provide  a  more  Inti- 
mate understanding  of  how  to  formulate  and 
execute  a  well-balanced  water  resowces  pro- 
gram responsive  to  local  and  regional  re- 
qiilrements  and  geared  to  national  goals. 

The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  such 
other  ^pes  of  research  and  exploratory  de- 
velojHnent  related  to  water  resources  as  are 
necessary  In  support  olCjts  military  opera- 
tional missions.  For  example,  the  Air  FtM-ce 
is  Investigating  weather-radar  techniques, 
numerical  weather  prediction,  and  meteoro- 
logical research  to  improve  forecasting;  re- 
search on  basic  mechanisms  of  clouds;  and 
studies  of  Improved  methods  of  terrain 
assessment  including  water  supply.  Simi- 
larly, the  Navy's  research  program  in  the 
field  of  water  resources  includes  projects  In 
meteorology,  atmospheric  physics,  oceanog- 
"*hy,  geography,  advanced-base  facilities, 
and  utUltles  and  services.  The  Navy's  work 
Is  supported  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research, 
the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  the 
Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Army,  water-related  research  has  as 
its  goal  an  Increase  in  combat  effectiveness. 
The  Armyl  concern  with  meteorology  stems 
from  the  sensitivity  of  Its  operations  to  cur- 
rent meteorological  sltuaUons.  Meteoro- 
logical lnfonnatU»  must  be  ready  on  the 
spot,  minute  by  minute.  Hence,  this  capa- 
bility must  be  organic  to  each  Individual 
Army  unit.  The  meteorological  require!-  "***  °^ 
ments  at  ths  Armv  &ni  vari*^  ar./4  i^nrrsr^^m^*''  msTlm 


It  conducts  research  and  investigates  new 
techniques  and  methods  for  determining  the 
treatment  and  dtspowl  of  sanitary  aiyj  in- 
dtistrlal  wastes.  Th«  Armj  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  reqwnslbility  for  supplying  watar 
to  the  Army  In  the  field.  Hence,  research 
and  development  are  undertaken  on  prtx- 
esses  and  equipment  for  surface-water  treat- 
ment and  waste-water  reuse,  on  Improve- 
ments In  water  storage  and  distribution 
facilities  compatible  with  new  equipment  for 
water  production,  on  water  decontamina- 
tion, and  on  techniques  and  equipment  for 
location  and  recovery  of  ground-water  sup- 
plies. The  Army  maintains  close  contact 
with  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  to  exploit  the 
benefits  of  that  Office's  research.  The  Army's 
mission-related  program  of  research  in  the 
field  of  snow.  Ice.  and  permafrost  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge In  the  water -resotirces  field. 
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ments  o*  the  Army  are  varied  and  complex!* 
ranging  from  the  routine  measurement  of 
meteorological  parameters  through  the  com- 
putation and  application  of  meteorological 
corrections  for  artillery  fire,  including  the 
desirability  of  modifying  weather  conditions 
to  make  them  more  favorable  for  Army  op- 
erations. The  Army's  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  on  mobile  weather  radar  are 
directed  at  Improved  forecasting  and  obser- 
vation techniques  fcM-  use  on  mlcrometeoro- 
loglcal  and  mesometeorologlcal  scales.  From 
the  Army's  trafflcablllty  and  soll-moblllty  re- 
search may  come  a  better  understanding  of 
the  energy  and  water -flow  systems  that  occur 
within  the  earth-atmosphere  boxmdary  en- 
vironment. The  Army  Medical  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  detection  and  qualitative 
analysis  of  chemical,  biological,  and  radio- 
logical contaminants  in  water.  It  Insiires 
that  water  is  proi)erly  treated  and.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Army  Material  Command,  makes  studies  and 
recommendations  on  the  design,  selection, 
and  operation  of  water-purifying  equipment. 


The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  basic  statutory  responsibilities 
for  water  resources  research  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  It  has  responsi- 
bility to  support  and  aid  technical  research 
related  to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water 
pollution.  The  PubUc  Health  Service  Is  di- 
rected to  conduct,  and  to  encourage  others 
to  conduct,  research  relating  to  disease  and 
impairments  of  man.  Including  among  other 
subjects  water  purification,  sewage  treat- 
ment, and  ameliorating  pollution  of  lakes 
and  streams.  In  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities, the  Department  is  authorized  to 
make  avaUable  the  results  of  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution;  to  make 
grants-in-aid  and  contracts  for  research  or 
training  tuid  demonatratlon  projects;  to  pro- 
vide training  in  pollution  control  to  person- 
nel of  public  agencies  and  other  persons 
having  suitable  qualifications;  and.  upon  the 
request  of  any  State  or  Interstate  water  pol- 
lution control  agency,  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions and  research  and  to  make  sxirveys  con- 
cerning any  specific  problem  of  water  pollu- 
tion confronting  any  State,  interstate  agency, 
ccxnmunlty.  municipality,  or  industrial  plant, 
with  a  view  to  recommending  a  solution  for 
such  problems. 

The  Department  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility, in  cooperation  with  other  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  having  related  r»- 
spcxistbilltles.  for  collecting  and  dlaaetninat- 
ing  basic  data  and  other  information  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  water 
quality  In  relation  to  water  pollution  and 
lU  prevention  and  control. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  is  directed  to 
cooduct  research  and  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate means  of  treating  municipal  sewage 
and  other  waterbome  wastes  to  remove  the 
lum  possible  amounts  of  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  pollutants;  and  im- 
proved methods  and  procedures  to  Identify 
and  measure  the  effects  on  water  quality  and 
water  uses  of  augmented  streamflows  de- 
signed to  control  water  pollution  not  suscep- 
tible to  other  means  of  abatement. 

To  carry  out  these  reeponslbUltles,  and 
promote  the  objectives  of  the  Department, 
laboratories  in  addition  to  those  already 
existing  are  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained for  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, field  demonstrations  and  studies, 
and  training  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  water  pollution.  Location  of  such 
a  facility  In  each  of  seven  major  geographic 
areas  of  the  United  States  is  specified.  The 
law  states  also  that  the  facilities  should  be 
located  near  institutions  of  hlgjier  learning 
In  which  graduate  training  In  such  research 
might  be  carried  out. 

Research  and  technical  development  work 
and  studies  with  respect  to  the  quality  of 
tlie  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  are 
authorised. 


Two  water -quaUty -standards  reseaieh 
laboratories,  one  for  fresh  water  and  ons^ 
salt  water,  are  provided  for  by  CongrsM? 
the  LAbor.  Health.  Bdueatioa.  andWelfc»! 
Appropriations  Act  of  1961.  ^^ 

The  responslbUiUcs  of  the  Department  b» 
preparation  and  development  of  oomprsiJa. 
slve  programs  for  eliminating  or  reduoai 
the  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  planning  for  the  IncJurtoo 
of  stcrage  In  Federal  reservoirs  for  stisam- 
flow  regulaUon  for  water-qiiallty  contr«L 
also  generate  a  need  for  research  Into  «ta 
of  deaUng  with  theee  rubjccu. 

The  baalc  authorlUes  contained  la  tte 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended.  sIiq 
call  for  research  sponsored  by  the  piiblk 
Health  Service.  Including  research  feOov. 
ships,  and  grants-in-aid  to  \inlversltles.  hos^ 
pttals,  laboratories,  and  other  public  or 
private  Institutions,  and  to  individuals,  wttk 
particular  reference  to  health  and  ml^if^ 
fields. 

DsrAS-ncKirr  or  ths  nrraaioa 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  eon- 
cerned  with  the  study  o<  water  as  a  resouias, 
with  the  use  and  control  of  water,  with  la. 
creasing  water  supplies  from  all  sources  whUs 
at  the  same  time  serving  and  developtag 
multiple-purpose  uses  of  existing  supplies, 
with  Integrated  systama  of  river  basin  sad 
watershed  development,  with  water  in  ths 
cnvlrcknmeDt  of  flab  and  wildlife,  and  with 
the  economic  and  engineering  aspects  of 
water  projects  of  many  different  kinds. 

Legal  authority  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's water  resources  research  la  exptldt 
or  implicit  In  a  large  number  of  congrts- 
slonal  enactments,  some  of  which  are  q>eclfis 
to  particular  fields  of  ressarch  and  f**^  o( 
which  provlds  for  water  research  very 
broadly.  It  Is  the  only  Department  having 
authority  for  water  resources  rMearch 
throughout  the  country  without  limitation 
or  relationship  to  specific  operational  prob- 
lems. 

The  Geological  Survey  carries  out  wat« 
resources  research  and  data  collection  ana 
interpretation  pursuant  to  the  objectives  of 
Its  Organic  Act  of  March  S.  1879,  which  di- 
rects the  examination  at  the  mineral  re- 
sources and  products  of  the  national  docnala, 
and  of  subsequent  legislation.  Specific  ap> 
propriations  by  Congress  for  gaging  streaai 
and  performing  other  functions  relating  to 
water  resources  have  been  made  annually 
since  1804. 

While  the  systematic  collection  of  strsam- 
fiow  data  that  constituted   the  first  direol 
water  product  of  the  arid  lands  work  begun 
by  the  Survey  In  1888  might  not  now  be  con- 
sidered  a  research   program,  at  the  time  it 
broke  new  ground  in  developing  technlquss 
and   defining  the  resource,  and  led  to  ths 
establishing  of  research  programs  In  basic 
hydrology.     The  present   research   program 
of  the  Oeological  Survey  includes  study  ot 
water   In    all    lu    forms,   solid,   liquid,  and 
vapor,  of  Its  quantity  and  quality,  and  of  m 
distribution  In  time  and  in  place.    It  carries 
out  its  research  with  funds  provided  by  Cod- 
gress — matched,    for    large   segments   of   Its 
work,   with   funds   provided    by   the  SUtcs. 
Federal  water  resources  research  funds  ex- 
pended by  the  Oeological  Siwey  are  aug- 
mented by  State  cooperative  funds  to  ths 
extent  of  about  $3£  mlUlon  and  (43  mlllioD 
for  1063  and   1064  fiscal  years,   respectively. 
Theee  sums  are  not  Included  in  the  totals 
shown  In  the  tables  In  chapters  4  and  5.    Ths 
Survey  has  no  construction  or  operational 
responsibilities;  its  research  programs  there- 
fore are  not  aimed  at  any  particular  opera- 
tional program,  although  they  produce  In- 
formation that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
plans  for  the  Improvement  of  water  use  snd 
control.    The  Survey  through  Its  broad-gage 
studies  of  geology  and  physiography  and  lu 
particular  experience  and  personnel  makeup 
In  water  studies  is  especially  qualified  for  re- 
search on  water  occurrence  and  movement 
In  broad  hydrologic  systems — ground  wstsr 
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rea«rvolrs  and  related  surface  water  bodies — 
ux<X  on  the  effect  of  man's  activities  on  these 
systems  and  ths  principles  governing  their 
practical  development  and  control. 

Over  the  years,  missions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  been  enlarged  to 
cover  many  other  fields  of  basic  and  applied 
research  In  water.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  carries  out  rssaarcb  prognuns 
In  some  of  the  same  fields  ss  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  discharge  effec- 
tively Its  responsibilities  for  management  of 
more  than  467  million  acres  of  public  lands. 
Better  means  are  needed  to  provide  adequate 
water  for  the  many  beneficial  uses  of  these 
public  lands,  and  to  prevent  waste  and  as- 
sure conservative  use.  The  development  of 
adapted  plant  species  that  utilize  water 
more  efficiently  than  do  the  most  prevalent 
Dstlve  species  Is  of  Importance,  as  well  as 
the  establishment  of  practical  means  of 
vegetative  conversion  to  these  superior 
plants.  There  is  also  need  for  n>ore  effective 
practices  In  ellnnlnatlng  or  reducing  the  dis- 
charge of  soll-erosional  and  other  pollu- 
tants from  public  lands,  and  operations  lo- 
csted  thereon,  to  streams  and  water-storage 
faclllUes. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  estab- 
lished for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in 
the  West.  The  early  reclamation  projects 
were  constructed  without  sufficient  research, 
and  ss  a  result  some  of  the  first  settlers  on 
reclamation  projects  experienced  severe 
economic  hardships,  and  several  projects  had 
to  be  abandoned.  As  the  agency  gained 
more  experience,  mistakes  were  corrected, 
and  research  programs  were  established  to 
develop  the  basis  for  suocsssful  reclamation. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  now  conducts 
Important  research  in  matters  concerning 
streamfiow  regulation,  water-qxiallty  control, 
•vaporatlon  and  seepage  reduction,  and 
other  means  of  Increasing  efficiency  of  Irri- 
gation; induced  precipitation;  control  of 
•sdlmentation;  and  economic  and  other  as- 
pects of  multiple-purpose  river-basin  devel- 
opment. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  leaving  re- 
sponslbllttles  for  Irrigation  of  Indian  lands, 
la  concerned  with  some  of  the  same  prob- 
lems ss  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the 
field  of  water  resources.  In  discharging  its 
responsibilities  for  the  management  and 
protection  of  watersheds  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, the  Indian  Bureau  Is  concerned  also 
with  many  of  the  same  problems  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiue. 

The  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  protection  and  regu- 
lation of  national  parks  and  monuments 
has  led  the  agency  to  be  concerned  with  re- 
search In  various  aspects  of  water  resources 
in  relation  to  recreational  pursxiits. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  concerned  with 
water-resources  research  because  of  its  prl- 
nuuy  mission  to  ass\ire  that  the  Nation  has 
a  supply  of  usable  minerals  to  meet  its  needs 
In  war  and  peace.  This  calls  for  the  pre- 
vention or  reduction  of  the  waste  of  mineral 
resources.  Since  water  Is  one  of  the  prlnuiry 
raw  materials  required  by  the  mineral  in- 
dustry, research  in  the  fields  of  water  use. 
water  quality,  and  water  supply  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  lu  activities 
are  related  to  problems  of  the  mineral  in- 
dustry and  the  naUonal  Interest  In  utiliza- 
tion of  mineral  resources,  taking  advantage 
of  appropriate  research  accomplished  by 
others. 

The  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  established 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities  placed  in  the  De- 
P*itment  by  the  act  of  July  8.  1062,  as 
amended  June  39,  1968.  and  September  22. 
1961.  The  primary  objective  of  thU  legisla- 
tion Is  the  development  of  low-cost  means 
'or  ths  large-scale  production  of  poUble 
^ter  from  saline  water,  and  for  studies  and 
rsssarch  related  thereto.  The  exercise  of 
this     responsibility     has     necessitated     the 


establishment  of  major  water-research  pro- 
grams on  an  expanding  scale. 

The  Flah  and  Wildlife  Service,  composed 
of  the  Bureau  of  Conunsrcial  Fisheries  and 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Flaheries  and  Wildlife, 
was  established  to  conserve  the  Nation's 
fish  and  wildlife  resources.  It  has  respon- 
sibilities for  the  study  and  protection  of 
the  fish  and  shellfish  that  Inhabit  the  seas 
bordering  our  shores,  the  fish  that  Inhabit 
the  Inland  waters,  and  the  wildlife  that  is 
part  of  our  natural  heritage.  To  exercise 
these  responsibilities,  the  Service  must  be 
concerned  with  water  resources,  and  has 
many  programs  that  deal  Indirectly  with 
water.  To  understand  the  life  lilstorles  of 
these  animals  we  must  know  how  water  In- 
fiuences  their  development,  how  pollution 
affects  their  existence,  and  how  manmade 
changes   affect   their    environment. 

Specifically,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  investigations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  determine  the  effects  on  wildlife  of  do- 
mestic sewage;  mine,  petroletun,  and  In- 
dustrial wastes;  sediment  resviltlng  from 
erosion;   and  other  polluting  substances. 

ATOMIC  ENXaCT   COMMISSION 

By  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1064  and  sub- 
sequent enactments,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  development,  use,  and  control 
of  atomic  energy  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  maximum  contribution  to  the  general 
welfare,  defense,  and  security  of  the  Nation. 
Specifically,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Is  directed  to  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment and  training  activities  in  or  related  to 
nuclear  processes,  theory  and  production  of 
atomic  energy,  utilization  of  nuclear  and 
radioactive  materials,  and  protection  of  pub- 
lic health  and  safety  In  all  nuclear  activi- 
ties. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Is 
authorized  also  to  make  research  and  devel- 
opment studies  In  military  applications  of 
atomic  energy,  which  also  affect  water  re- 
sources. 

Activities  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunls- 
slon  with  respect  to  the  control  and  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  materials  have  led  to 
Intensive  environmental  studies  Involving 
radioactivity  and  Its  effect  on  ground  and 
surface  waters.  In  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication of  atomic  energy  to  Improve  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  carries  on  research  into  the 
uae  of  radioisotopes  and  nuclear  techniques 
as  tools  for  measurement  and  analysis,  and 
into  the  development  of  economical  power 
t>ased  on  nuclear  energy.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  conducts  research  Into 
ways  of  using  atomic  energy  In  attacking 
problems  of  water  resources.  Many  of  the 
Commission's  reeearch  programa  are  carried 
on  through  transfer  of  funds  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  the  Oeological  Survey,  that  have 
primary  responsibilities  in  the  field. 
Similarly,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
does  work  for  other  agencies  in  fields  in 
which  it  has  particular  competence — for  ex- 
ample, the  work  It  Is  doing  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  the  field  of  de- 
salination. 

HATIONAZ.    SCIKNCZ   rOTTNDATION 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
created  by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1860  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science,  to  advance  the  national  health, 
prosperity,  and  welfare,  to  help  secure  the 
national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Foundation  has  the  specific  mission 
of  strengthening  the  Nation's  sclentiflc-re- 
search  potential.  One  of  the  ways  In  which 
this  Is  done  Is  through  a  program  of  grants 
to  stimulate  basic  research  in  all  fields. 

With  respect  to  basic  research,  the  Founda- 
tion considers  all  proposals,  including  those 
dealing  with  water-related  research.  Most 
proposals    to    the   Foundation   originate   in 


or  are  sponsored  by  the  Tarious  unlTsrsltles 
throughout  the  ooontry.  Because  of  the 
relatively  small  niuiber  ot  water  proposals 
received  by  the  Foxmdatloin.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  or  prudent  to  provide  specialized 
staff  assistance  or  a  special  program  to 
handle  them.  Water  proposals  therefore  go 
to  one  of  several  of  the  research  programs 
(atmospheric  sciences,  earth  sciences,  etc.) 
where  they  compete  for  support  with  other 
research  proposals.  Except  for  the  special 
field  of  weather  modification,  the  Foundation 
has  made  no  effort  to  channel  funds  to  any 
one  facet  of  water  reeearch. 

Under  legislation  enacted  July  11,  1868, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has  been 
given  specific  responsibility  for  initiation 
and  support  of  a  program  of  study,  research, 
and  evaluation  in  the  field  of  weather  modi- 
fication. A  large  program  of  reeearch  in 
this  field  has  been  established  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Weather  Bureau,  the  Air 
Force,  and  other  agencies.  The  weather- 
modification  program  of  the  Foundation 
supports  a  full  range  of  theoretical  studies 
and  field  research  on  the  physics  and  chem- 
istry of  precipitation.  The  research  is  in 
the  main  experimental  and  characterized  by 
a  long-term,  fundanxental  approach.  How- 
ever, field  teste  and  engineering  studies  are 
vigorously  pursued  when  baalc  discoveries 
suggest  that  they  will  be  rewarding. 

TENKKSSKK    VAIJ.XT   AXTTHOBITT 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  research 
responElbilities  related  to  water  resources 
center  around  the  hydrologic  and  economic 
problems  arising  out  of  the  water-control 
and  resource -development  fvinctlons  vested 
In  the  Authority.  The  Authority  was  cre- 
ated to  Improve  navigation  in  the  Tennessee 
River  and  to  control  the  destructive  fiood- 
waters  in  the  Tennessee  River  and  Missis- 
sippi River  bulns  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  development.  It  Is 
authorized  to  construct  dams  and  reservoirs 
In  the  Tennessee  and  Its  tributaries  for  pur- 
poses of  navigation  and  flood  control,  to 
undertake  cooperative  activity  for  the  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosion,  and  to  regulate  the 
streamfiow,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  navigation  and  controlling  fioods. 
In  addition,  the  Authority  is  empowered  to 
make  such  studies  and  experiments  as  may 
be  necessary  and  suitable  to  aid  In  the 
proper  use,  conservation,  and  development 
of  the  natural  reeoiu'ces  of  the  Tennessee 
River  drainage  basin  and  adjoining  territory. 

Mr.  President,  many  difficult  problems 
are  involved-  I  shall  not  discuss  them  at 
this  time.  SulBce  it  to  say  that  some 
eight  principal  agencies  ot  the  Federal 
Oovemment  are  already  engaged  in  re- 
search in  the  field  of  water.  The  report 
of  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology,  which  I  have  Just  completed 
reading,  affords  a  superficial  albeit  a 
good  look  at  the  work  which  is  being 
done  in  this  area  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Oovemment. 

The  report  shows  further  that  during 
fiscal  year  1963  the  total  programing  on 
all  phases  of  water  research,  exclusive 
of  amoimts  reported  separately  to  the 
Committee  on  Atmospheric  Sciences  and 
Oceanography  amounts  to  $66,327  mil- 
lion and  that  the  total  fiscal  year  1964 
budget  calls  for  an  Increase  of  more  than 
$10  million,  for  a  total  of  $76,419  mil- 
lion. A  total  showing  the  breakdown  on 
these  figures  by  Department  and  Agency 
as  well  as  by  nature  of  the  study  ap- 
pears at  page  264  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
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1.  Nature  of  wat«r. 


n.  Water  cytle: 

A.  Qennal 

B.  Predpitatiao  » „ 

C.  8now,  ice,  and  permafrost 

D.  ETBroratlon  and  traospiration 

K.  Stretuns  and  lakes 

F.  Oroond  water  and  hydngefdogy. 

O.  Oceanic  influences 

H.  Forecastloc  < I 


Subtotal. 


ILL  Water  and  land  management: 

A.  Water  movement  In  soils ..._„ 

Water  and  plants ' 

Waferah^  prot«rtlon 

Water-yield  improvement 

Erosion  and  seciiinentatlon 

_ .  Upstream  fJood  abatement 

O.  Irrlintton 

H.  Dralna«e_ 


B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
T. 


Subtotal 1..,. 

IV,  Development  and  control: 

A.  Water  snpply 

B.  Flood  control  (downstream) 

C.  Hydropower 

D.  NaTlgaUon_ " 

E.  Urban    and    industrial    water-oae 

problems 

E.   Recreation 

O.  Fisti  and  wlldllle 

H.  Kstuarine  ooeanoKraptay. 
L    Coastal  engineering... 


Sabtotal. 


V.  QoaliUtiTe  aspects: 

A.  Characterization  of  wastes 

B.  Effects  of  p<rilatioa  on  water  uses... 

C.  Interactions  of  wastes 

D.  DlsposH)  of  waate  effluents. 

E.  Surraoe  interactions „ 

F.  Effects  of  deTelopment  on  quality  . 

O.  Quality  cbaracteriMies 

H.  Aqoeous  soIotUms 


Subtotal. 


VL  Beuaa  and  separatloD: 

A.  Saline-water  cooTCTsioa 

B.  Advanced  waste  treatment^ 

C.  Improved  treatment  of  wastes 

D.  Treatment  of  water 

£.  Use  of  water  of  Impaired  quality 

Sabtotal 

Vn.  Eoon<HBlc  and  institntional  aspects: 

A.  Role  of  water  in  powth 

B.  Economics    of    development    and 

msnagonent 

C.  Economic  analysis  of  institutions 

D.  Area  appralsala. 


Subtotal. 


Till.  Xngineerlng  of  systems: 

A.  Desisi) 

B.  Materials 

C.  Construction,  operation,  and  mala- 

tenanoe 


Subtotal. 


IZ.  Manpower  and  reasardi  terflltias: 

A.  Education  and  training. 

B.  Research  bcflities 


Sabtotal 

Undistributed  grant  program. . 

Oraad  total 


>  Incladas  Corps  of  Engtoeeij  U*a  ftancttans  ooly.  Includ«  only  the  part  of 
Mtnutoe  and  coaMJ  Mdlw  dkwtly  r«latMi  to  wstw  resomtM;  rtnalntkr  of  ocwno- 
grapnie  work  Incladea  In  ocoanograpby  prognun. 

*  Oraat  program  eanoot  be  dlMributod  among eategortes  In  advance. 

«  W  eather-modlflestioo  program  not  indnded;  a.  is  kidnded  In  atmoepberfc-sdences 
propam. 

*  ToUls  dtfler  from  flgnres  of  (12.300.oeo  and  SII.TTIO.OOO  printed  te badaM  bocsaaa  of 

•^^^^■■5^}?!?  !SIPi°*  W<'V"  •»  •■**  7*^'  **^  •*  InadTortent  bululoa  of  stuns 
of  $140,000  and  1110.000  th>m  sabcategorr  IV-A  ttet  wen  ainsdy  ooTend  tn  otb« 
categories,  in  fSgures  sappUed  to  Badget  Btueto. 


•  ToMs  abtnra  here  differ  from  those  printed  In  badget  becanse  of  r«dcfinJtkia  of 
meard)  contMt  of  programs,  reflecting  no  Inemse  is  <iopartm«BtaI  1M3  pnjfram  or 


UMaUowance.  after  flpim  of'»i  ,900,000  and  tUMOMK  were  snppitod  to  BudMtfeNH. 
<  of  t:24.Mn.OOOan<l  |34LlKn,000  prtated  in  budget  bwMsaol 


•  Totals  differ  from  flgurp<i  c ___. ,^,^ ^_..^-.  ,...  „w^     . 

tacorrect  figures  lor  Bureau  of  Keclajoiatlon  incTuded  iir*t«lAls  suppliedt*  Budat 
Bnreao. 

'  Tojtal  differs  frori  figure  of  $4,000,000  printed  In  budget,  wblrii  was  derived  by 
roundlBg  upwiird  an  erroneous  totol  i  f  $3,S6H.000  reported  to  Bud^st  Banaa. 

.sMSi^J^'j^'^^  printed  In  bu>lgvt  was  rounded  do»-nward  from  ageocy  askkwof 

44.000!    W»rt— t    nilfuaw  •ILnw^n.N^  #xr  fa^A  Mwt  ... I I   A.-   1...    .    .    .  .  JT     ..  '      _  .  M^Z. 


i»_l«_rTS_  '"•"•"^  •"  uu-mi  Nu  ruunueu  uowawara  worn  agency  ajutnga 
vvn.ww;  ntraget  Bnrean  allowance  of  $S40.000  received  too  late  fur  correction  of  flgnn 
■appilsa  for  printing  m  badget. 
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l£r.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  flg- 
uxes  in  the  table  speak  for  themsehres. 
However,  to  me  It  Is  slgnincant  that  when 
all  of  the  water  research  and  tlevelop- 
ment  work  that  has  been  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  various  departments  Is 
analysed  in  light  of  the  table.  It  will  be 
found  that  we  are  now  planning  to  spend 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  $76,419,000  for  re- 
search in  the  use  of  water. 

S.  2,  would  establish  water  resources 
research  centers  at  land-grant  colleges 
and  State  universities  and  would  als9 
provide  additional  funtii,  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  encourage 
research  on  all  phases  of  water  prob- 
lems. The  bill  establishes  a  permanent 
program  which,  at  the  maximum,  would 
require  expenditures  of  $20  million  an- 
nually- This  $20  million  is  not  in  place 
of  tnythlng  which  is  now  being  spent, 
but  is  in  addition. 

Itfy  concern  is  chiefly  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  program  at  the 
outset  It  is  difficult,  in  fact  impossible 
to  tell  how  such  a  program  will  fimc- 
tion.  whether  it  will  fill  a  need,  whether 
It  will  overlap  significantly  work  pres- 
ently being  carried  on  elsewhere.  I  feel 
certain  that  much  of  the  work  proposed 
by  the  bill  to  be  done  at  colleges  will,  in 
fsct,  overlap  work  which  is  presently  be- 
ing financed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  those  particular  areas. 
For  this  reason  I  propose  that  a  limita- 
tion of  5  years  be  placed  on  the  program, 
in  order  that  Congress  can  then  satisfy 
Itself  as  to  the  success  being  encotm- 
tered.  Frankly.  I  hesitate  to  encourage 
potential  participants  in  this  program  to 
look  too  far  down  the  road,  as  this  bill 
does,  until  we  have  a  record  to  examine. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  money  in 
8.  2  is  subject  to  appropriation,  and  al- 
though a  permanent  program,  it  would 
be  terminated  simply  by  Congress  fail- 
ing to  provide  the  necessary  mooejrs. 
This  is  an  uncertain  status  in  which  to 
place  these  potential  participants.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  wiser  course  to  fol- 
low is  one  which  places  a  limitation  at 
the  outset  with  the  understanding  that, 
if  a  justification  exists,  this  llmltaUon 
can  be  Ufted  at  the  end  of  the  trial 
period.  To  this  end,  amendments  which 
I  submitted  earlier.  Nos.  50.  51.  and  52, 
and  which  I  intend  to  offer,  would  place 
a  5-year  limitation  on  all  three  phases 
of  the  bill.  These  amendments  would 
have  been  offered  during  committee  de- 
liberations on  8.  2.  However,  an  emer- 
gency situation  prevented  my  attend- 
ance at  the  time. 

I  observe  In  the  Chamber  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andbison],  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  that  time. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  the  bill.  What 
I  have  said  concerning  the  offering  of 
the  amendments  is  no  reflection  upon 
him.  He  has  now  had  copies  of  my 
amendments  for  about  a  week  and  Is 
fully  aware  of  their  content.  Had  it  not 
been  for  an  emergency,  and  had  I  been 
able  to  attend  the  executive  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs  when  It  considered  8.  2,  the 
amendments  would  have  been  offered  at 
that  time.  I  say  this  because  objection 
is  often  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
by  asking  why  amendments  were  not  of- 
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fered  in  committee  prior  to  their  being 
offered  on  the  floor.  I  can  only  say  that 
because  of  an  emergency  the  amend- 
ments were  not  offered  by  me  in 
committee. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  inform  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  my  pur- 
pose and  my  intent;  and  in  the  regular 
course  I  shall  offer  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  jrleld. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  confirm 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said.  Because  of  an  emergency,  he  was 
required  to  be  away  from  the  committee. 
On  Thursday,  he  did  provide  copies  of 
the  amendments;  and  I  am  glad  to  con- 
firm what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  have  no  criticism 
of  him  for  the  failure  to  consider  the 
amendments  at  that  time.  The  situation 
which  developed  was  unavoidable,  and 
was  not  his  fault,  nor  was  it  mine. 

Five  years  would  seem  to  be  sufBclent 
time  in  which  to  have  the  research  proj- 
ects begin  to  bear  fruit.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  we  shall  have  an  adequate 
history  upon  which  to  make  an  informed 
judgment  on  the  questions  which,  today, 
have  no  ready  answer.  I  tnist  that  the 
Senate  will  concur,  and  will  adopt  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  shall  dis- 
cuss the  amendments  at  some  length. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  believe  the 
bill  will  do — although  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  bill  will  do  this— let  me 
refer  to  section  100(a),  of  title  I,  on 
pages  2  and  3  of  the  bill,  which  author- 
izes the  appropriation,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964  and  subsequent  ^ears,  for  distribu- 
tion to  a  college  or  university  in  each 
State  and  Puerto  Rico,  of  "a  sum  ade- 
quate to  provide  $75,000  to  each  State 
in  the  first  year,  to  be  increased  by 
$12,500  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  2 
years  and  to  continue  at  $100,000  there- 
after, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
coUegewide  or  universitywide  water  re- 
sources research  institute,  center,  or 
equivalent  agency." 

But  in  subsection  (b),  on  page  3,  we 
find  this  provision : 

(b)  There  is  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  the  nscal  year  1904  the  sum  of  $1,000,000, 
Increasing  by  $1,000,000  each  year  for  four 
yean  to  #5,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1968  and 
thereafter,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  use  to  match,  on  a  dollar  for  dol- 
lar basis,  funds  made  available  to  State  water 
resources  research  institutes  or  centers  by 
the  States  or  other  non-Federal  sources. 

I  believe  the  "non-Federal  sources" 
would  certainly  include  the  same  uni- 
versities dealt  with  in  subsection  (a)  "to 
meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  water 
resources  research  projects." 

And  so  forth.  I  believe  that,  in  all 
likelihood.  Congress  would  continue  the 
grants  under  subsection  (a) ,  but  that  at 
the  end  of  the  5  years  Congress  might 
decide  that  it  would  be  more  feasible  and 
more  desirable  for  some  other  agency  to 
utilize  the  $5  million  which  now  are  pro- 
posed to  be  authorized  for  appropriation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 


Tomorrow,  I  shall  seek  to  have  cor- 
rections made  in  various  other  items. 
Those  amendments  are  chiefly  mechani- 
cal in  nature. 

Title  n  provides: 

Sec.  300.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ffi.- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1964.  Increasing  gl.OOO,- 
000.  annually  for  five  years,  and  continuing  at 
aiOjOOO.OOO  annually  thereafter  from  which 
he  may  make  grants,  contracts,  matching, 
or  other  arrangemenu  with  educational  in- 
stitutions, private  foundations,  or  other 
institutions;  with  private  firms  and  Individ- 
uals; and  with  local.  State,  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  to  undertake  research  into 
any  aspects  of  water  problems  related  to  the 
mission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  are  not 
otherwise  being  studied. 

As  I  read  the  provisions  of  the  bill — 
and  I  believe  I  have  a  correct  imder- 
standing  of  the  English  language — these 
provisions  are  to  a  great  extent  duplica- 
tive. I  believe  this  provision  of  title  II 
is  to  a  great  extent  duplicative  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b),  on  page  4. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  go  further  into  these 
matters. 

It  seems  to  me  foolish  to  commit  our- 
selves- to  an  open-end  authorization  for- 
ever, when  we  are  not  certain  that  we 
shall  wish  to  continue  it  forever. 

I  hope  I  shall  persuade  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  see  the  light  and 
to  take  the  high  road.  In  answer  to  my 
criticism,  imdoubtedly,  it  will  be  said, 
"If  we  do  not  like  it.  at  the  end  of  the 
5  years  we  can  revoke  these  provisions." 

But,  Mr.  President,  such  a  course  is 
never  taken;  and  at  the  end  of  the  5 
years,  the  Impetus  to  develop  our  water 
resources  and  to  engage  in  research  in 
that  connection  will  be  very  great.  So 
let  us  pass  a  5-year  authorization  bill, 
and  begin  that  work  in  a  soimd  maimer; 
and  as  the  program  develops  let  us  as- 
certain how  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
handles  the  other  two  grants  made  to 
him,  with  which  he  will  have  almost  a 
free  hand.  If  we  then  do  not  like  the 
resiUts,  at  the  end  of  the  5  years  we 
certainly  can  pass  a  new  authorization^ 
bill.  Undoubtedly  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  doing  that  for  any  portion  of 
the  program  which  is  found  to  be  desir- 
able and  good. 

In  my  opinion,  the  part  of  the  bill 
which  relates  to  the  developmental  and 
research  work  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  the  only  part  which 
will  really  pay  off  in  a  large  way.  That 
is  true  because  particularly  in  the  West, 
where  water  has  been  a  pressing  prob- 
lem, beginning  with  the  very  first  settle- 
ments, the  people  know  the  importance 
of  water,  and  have  engaged  in  long-time 
research  programs  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  water,  its  conservation,  the  prevention 
of  water  erosion,  and  similar  problems. 
This  work  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  part  of  the  bill  which  relates 
to  developmental  and  research  work  at 
the  land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
will  pay  off  the  most,  because  essentially 
the  other  provisions  of  the  bill  will  du- 
plicate to  a  certain  extent  the  work  of 
the  National  Science  Foimdation.  al- 
though we  would  be  placing  the  work  in 
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charge  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
80  I  have  my  doubts  about  section  200. 

We  know  that  the  work  under  title  I 
must  be  done.  So  let  us  do  It,  and  then 
examine  the  entire  work^j^one  at  the  end 
of  the  5  years.  If  that  Is  done,  I  assure 
Senators  that  the  part  of  the  bill  which 
I  think  will  pay  off — I  refer  particularly 
to  the  part  in  connection  with  the  land 
grant  colleges — will,  if  necessary,  be  re- 
newed and  reenacted  at  that  time.  As 
to  the  balance  of  the  program,  all  of  us 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  by  not  per- 
manently placing  on  the  istatute  books 
legislation  which  probably  has  no  real 
need  to  be  there. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
pressing  of  all  our  resource  problems  is 
that  of  water.  The  situation  Ls  already 
acute,  with  actual  scarcity  threatening 
som£  areas  of  the  country. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, I  intend  to  support  S.  2.  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act.  This  will  be  a 
modest  program,  but  I  believe  it  is  an 
important  step  toward  insvu-ing  that  the 
water  needs  of  the  American  people  will 
be  met  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  especially  pleased  by  the  decen- 
tralized way  in  which  this  water  re- 
sources program  will  be  set  up.  S.  2  au- 
thorizes $75,000  per  year  to  a  land-grant 
college,  State  xiniversity,  or  other  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  in  each  State, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  State,  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  water-resources  re- 
search institute  or  center.  This  Is  based 
on  the  highly  successful  agrricultural  re- 
search stations  at  land -grant  colleges 
and  State  universities. 

It  assiires  that  each  State  will  be  able 
to  establish  a  water-research  center, 
where  attention  can  be  focused  on  the 
water  problems  peciiliar  to  a  State  or 
area.  A  few  comments  about  my  State 
should  illustrate  how  important  and 
eminently  reasonable  this  State-by -State 
approach  is. 

Connecticut  is  a  highly  urbanized 
State,  with  a  substantial  amoimt  of  in- 
dustry. The  solution  of  our  water  prob- 
l&aas  does  not  lie  in  moving  large  quan- 
tities of  water  hundreds  of  miles,  as,  for 
example,  from  northern  California  to  the 
southwestern  part  of  that  State. 

In  my  State,  we  need  research  in  pollu- 
tion abatement,  so  as  to  develop  im- 
proved methods  for  the  treatment  or 
control  of  the  waste  materials  that  are 
disposed  of  in  water. 

We  need  better  ways  to  salvage  waste 
water. 

We  need  more  insight  and  knowledge 
about  the  reuse,  recycling,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  wasteful  water  use  by  industry 
and  by  urban  areas. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  learn  how  to  re- 
duce evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
reservoirs. 

These  areas  of  study  will  benefit  Con- 
necticut and  other  States  in  a  similar 
position.  California  and  other  Western 
States,  with  their  vast  geography,  can  at 
the  same  time  concentrate  on  their  own 
immediate  problems. 

One  further  field  of  study,  which  holds 
great  promise  for  the  alleviation  of  a 
future  water  shortage,  is  the  desalting  of 
saline  or  brackish  water.  Connecticut, 
as  an  eastern  seaboard  State,  will  no 
doubt  want  to  go  into  this  area  of  re- 


search, to  help  with  its  local  needs.  And 
this  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  and  to  other  coun- 
tries as  well.  Under  the  water  resources 
research  program,  my  State  could  look  In 
depth  into  the  possibilities  of  desalting 
water. 

Several  years  ago,  Connecticut  and  the 
other  five  New  England  States  negotiated 
a  northeastern  water  and  related  re- 
sources compact,  so  that  a  cooperative, 
areawide  effort  could  be  made  to  study 
and  work  out  the  best  wuys  for  the  six 
States  to  assure  an  adequate  water  sup- 
ply in  the  years  ahead.  To  date,  four 
of  the  State  legislatures  have  ratified 
this  compact,  and  I  intend  to  reintroduce 
shortly  a  bill  to  give  congressional  con- 
sent to  this  interstate  agreement. 

The  northeastern  compact  and  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Act  have  the 
same  objective  in  mind,  to  assure  a  con- 
tinued abundance  of  water,  and  the  two, 
once  operative,  should  complement  each 
other  nicely. 

In  fact,  S.  2  would  allow  two  or  more 
States  to  designate  a  single  interstate  or 
regional  research  institute  or  center. 
This  is  a  possibility  that  the  SUte  offi- 
cials may  want  to  look  into  and  consider, 
in  connection  with  the  compact. 

Each  year  the  American  people  spend 
$10  billion  on  public  and  private  water 
facilities.  It  is  estimated  that  during 
the  16-year  period  between  1959  and 
1975.  $171  billion  will  be  spent  for  these 
facilities.  Against  this  background,  the 
cost  of  the  research  bill  we  are  debating 
today  is  indeed  modest. 

For  the  first  year,  the  total  cost  of  S. 
2  would  be  Just  under  $10  million.  Once 
it  is  in  full  operation  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  would  be 
arovmd  $20  million. 

I  am  sure  that  the  benefits  we  will 
receive  from  these  research  centers  and 
the  programs  of  matching  grants  for  re- 
search by  the  centers  and  by  other  edu- 
cational institutions,  private  foundations 
and  business,  and  by  individuals,  will  be 
worth  many  times  our  Investment. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  S.  2,  and 
that  the  House,  too.  will  take  favorable 
action  at  an  early  date. 

I  observe  that  my  colleague  [Mr. 
RiBicorr]  is  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the 
Senate  at  present.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  his  great  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  problem  of  air  pollution.  But  he 
has  also  been  a  leader  In  our  State  in 
the  fight  to  rid  our  waters  of  pollution 
as  well.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Join 
with  him  in  the  Senate  in  the  struggle 
to  clean  up  our  streams  and  rivers  and 
reserve  an  adequate  water  supply  for  our 
people.   

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
kind  things  which  have  been  said  about 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in 
the  conservation  field,  have  been  very 
much  deserved. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
during  his  chairmanship  in  the  87th 
Congress,  It  was  a  privilege  for,  under 
his  leadership,  the  committee  has  pur- 
posefully approached  major  conserva- 
tion issues  and  attempted  to  implement 
programs  which  would  deal  with  them 
wisely. 


Since  1958.  when  he  successfully  mjou. 
sored  the  bill  establishing  the  Out(te» 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Catr»^ 
sion.  the  Senator  has  kept  recreatin 
matters  moving.  A  long  stalemate  la  Uk 
development  of  parks  has  been  endid. 
We  have  authorized  a  number  of  ne^ 
areas  in  the  past  2  years  and  ve  ti^ 
now  in  the  process  of  implementing  qq 
a  nationwide  basis,  a  thoughtful,  tot' 
ward-looking  program  to  provide  needed 
Federal,  State  and  local  recreation  faca. 
ities.  including  a  Wilderness  Preaer»». 
tion  System,  seashores,  and  some  nuc- 
niflcent  new  national  park  areas. 

The  Senator  had  a  leading  role  in  U» 
enactment  of  a  helium  conservation  pto* 
gram  before  many  knew  how  important 
this  rare  element  was  becoming  in  atg 
new  technology. 

Under  Senator  AivDKitsoN's  giiidaaec, 
effort  is  being  made  to  keep  the  Natka 
abreast  of  its  water  problems  not  only 
through  research,  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  legislation,  but  by  getting  an 
adequate  water  resources  planning  pn>. 
gram  underway. 

The  Senator's  energy  and  initiatln 
have  made  him  a  very  successful  citiaea 
in  private  business.  He  has  worked  it 
his  public  tasks  Jxist  as  assiduously,  both 
to  the  great  benefit  of  his  State,  and  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

Things  which  have  been  said  of  him 
here  today,  and  will  be  said  at  the  dinner 
in  his  honor  May  20,  are  well  deserved 
and  even  more. 

In  proposing  and  pressing  the  pendii^ 
water  resources  research  bill,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  outdoDe 
himself  and  brought  about  what  I 
regard  as  a  miracle. 

Last  week,  the  members  of  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  received  a  letter  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
which  is  imprecedented  in  my  expe- 
rience in  Congress,  which  dates  back  to 
the  83d. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  experience,  the 
Chsimber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  hEw  agreed  that  a  new  Federal 
program,  entailing  Federal  expenditures, 
is  needed  and  would  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose. They  do  not  quibble  over  a  penny 
of  the  money  to  be  appropriated. 

Of  course,  the  chamber  wants  amend- 
ments to  S.  2 — amendments  which  I  re- 
gard as  unnecessary  or  unwise — but  that 
was  to  be  anticipated.  The  really  sig- 
niflcant  thing  about  the  chamber  of 
commerce  letter  is  its  agreement  that 
S.  2  has  merit.  I  want  to  read  into  the 
Congressional  Rkcorj)  what,  to  me  at 
least,  are  some  historical  sentences.  The 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  United 
States  has  written  me: 

Additional  research,  investigations  and  es- 
perimenta  In  the  field  of  water  and  related 
resources  are  needed  to  help  meet  the  waHf 
demands  of  future  generations.  The  train- 
ing of  additional  scientists  to  conduct  such 
activity  la  vital. 

The  stimulation  of  more  research  effort  st 
Industrial.  State,  and  local  levels  and  tlM 
training  of  additional  scientists  by  the  StatM 
and  other  agencies  are  the  most  aatUfactocy 
methods  of  achieving  greater  Icnowledft 
about  water  l>ecause  they  would  minUnlas 
unwarranted  Federal  research  activity,  pro- 
viding a  preferable  alternative  to  the  expan- 
sion and  duplication  of  federally  conducted 
research  effort. 
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•Die  Ctuanbar  of  Commarc«  at  the  Unttad 
Btmtm  support*  8.  S  subject  to  the  amand- 
Bisots  suggestMl  bOTMftar. 

I  recofnlse  that  th«  endorseraent  of 
8  2  has  reservations.  I  want  to  deal 
with  them,  so  the  Senators  may  know 
that  they  are  making  no  mistake  to 
adopt  S.  2  as  It  has  been  reported  to  the 

senate. 

First,  however.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
having  proposed  the  first  new  Federal 
program,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
funds,  which,  in  my  experience,  at  least, 
has  received  that  sort  of  endorsement 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  chamber  for  going  as  far  as  it 

did. 

Chambers  of  conunerce  in  my  home 
State  of  Montana.  I  am  proud  to  say, 
have  frequently  suported  desirable  pro- 
grams in  past  years.  A  number  of  Uiem 
have  given  intelligent  support  to  the 
programs  for  farmers.  A  number  of 
them  have  endorsed  proposals  in  the 
recreation  field.  In  several  instances 
they  have  taken  progressive  positions  on 
measures  which  the  chamber  here  In 
Washington  has  opposed. 

Occasionally  I  have  observed  that 
other  western  chambers  were  becoming 
a  little  more  progressive.  It  pleased  me 
recently  to  see  that  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given  sup- 
port to  S.  859.  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund  bill  to  implement  a  na- 
tional recreation  program,  subject  to  a 
couple  of  amendments  on  distribution  of 
funds  which,  while  very  Important,  are 
technical  rather  than  fundamentaL 
The  fimdamental  principles  and  p>ur- 
poses  of  the  bill  were  given  support — ^Just 
as  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  now,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  experience,  given  support  to  the 
fundamentals  of  proposed  national  legis- 
lation involving  a  new  Federal  program. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  amendments  pro- 
posed to  S.  2  by  the  chamber  because 
there  are  pending  several  amendments, 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, some  of  which  parallel  the  cham- 
ber's suggestions. 

The  first  proposal  is  to  amend  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill  to  state  that  one  of  its 
purposes  Is  to  reduce  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  Federal  water  research  agencies 
and  activities. 

8.  2  will  have  that  effect.  It  wiU  avoid 
the  necessity  of  Federal  laboratories 
handling  a  great  many  practical,  local 
water  problems.  It  will  bring  Into 
water  resources  research  non-Federal 
matching  funds  and  non-Federal  per- 
sonnel—scientists in  colleges  and  tml- 
versltles.  foundations,  and  private  life — 
who  will  imdoubtedly  make  a  great  con- 
tribution in  both  practical  and  ftmda- 
mental  research  if  given  the  opportimlty. 

But  there  will  remain  water  problems 
of  national  significance,  as  Senator 
AifDissoK  has  been  careful  to  point  out. 
which  require  major  laboratories  aiid 
major  test  facilities — and  I  am  tJiinWny 
in  terms  of  saline  water  conversion, 
weather  modification  and  aspects  of 
pollution  control— in  which  Federal  ex- 
penditures wUl  need  to  be  increased. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  we  can  pro- 


vide underground  storage  for  water, 
which  avoids  loss  from  evaporation  and 
flooding  of  lands,  at  a  fraction  of  reser- 
voir costs,  with  atomic  explosives.  De- 
velopment of  this  potentiality  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  a  Federal  project. 

So  it  would  be  a  mistake,  in  miy  Judg- 
ment, to  put  language  in  S.  2  that  might 
later  be  interpreted  as  a  declaration  that 
need  for  expanded  Federal  research  in 
the  water  resources  field  was  being 
eliminated  by  S.  2.  We  should  adopt  the 
bill  and  actually  reduce  the  demand 
without  encxmibering  the  measure  with 
phraseology  subject  to  later  misinter- 
pretation. 

The  chamber's  second  suggestion  is 
for  an  amendment  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  optlmvmi  utilization  of  existing 
water  research  facilities  located  in  the 
individual  or  several  States  before  any 
new  water  research  agency  or  center  Is 
asslstec. 

A  study  of  water  resources  research 
underway  aroimd  the  coimtry  made  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, showed  that  every  land-grant 
college  or  university  in  the  Nation,  ex- 
cept possibly  in  Connecticut  the  home 
State  of  the  Presiding  Officer  where  the 
experiment  station  is  a  separate  institu- 
tion, is  doing  water  research.  Each  has 
a  water  resource  facility  of  some  sort. 
There  are  scores  of  facilities  in  other  in- 
stitutions ranging  from  one-faucet  lab- 
oratories to  a  multiple-faucet  laboratory 
with  electronic  computers  In  other 
institutions. 

The  very  well  intended  suggestion  of 
the  chamber  would  lead  to  more  debates 
over  interpretation  than  results.  What 
is  a  facility?  What  is  a  center?  What 
is  optimum  utilization?  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  no  such  Amendment  has  been 
offered. 

A  third  suggestion  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  is  that  an  advisory  board  of 
"qualified,  top  level  scientists  other  than 
Federal  employees"  be  given  the  power 
to  allocate  basic  support  funds  under  sec- 
tion 100(a)  and  to  advise  the  Secretary 
whether  certain  water  research  efforts 
will  contribute  to  a  comprehensive,  na- 
tionwide water  related  resources  re- 
search program. 

5.  2  provides,  at  section  300.  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  arrange 
for  the  regular  advice  and  cooperation 
of  all  Federal  agencies,  of  State  and  local 
governments,  and  of  private  institutions 
and  individuals,  in  the  administration  of 
the  program.  It  would  be  highly  imwlse, 
in  my  opinion,  to  exclude  the  fine  scien- 
tists— some  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
^1^0  have  dedicated  their  Uves  at  modest 
salaries  to  public  service  with  Federal 
agencies — from  the  Secretary's  cotmcil. 
It  would  be  both  Improper  and  imwlse  to 
delegate  the  power  to  s^ocate  and  direct 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  a 
group  which  has  no  responsibility  to  the 
Federal  Qovemment. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  sort  of  prejudice  against 
anyone  who  works  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment refiected  in  such  a  recommen- 
dation. Each  of  us  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  Federal  employee — a 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.    I  do 


not  believe  that  entering  upon  Federal 
service  somehow  automatically  robs  a 
man  of  all  competence.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Senate  will  for  a  moment  con- 
sider an  amendment  that  carries  such 
an  implication. 

The  most  dangeroos  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  I  regret  that  such  an  amendment 
has  been  placed  before  us.  is  a  proposal 
to  put  a  termination  date  on  the  S.  2 
program. 

Mr.  President,  the  ability  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  diagnose 
and  analyze  problems,  and  get  to  the 
core  of  them,  is  nowhere  better  reflected 
than  in  S.  2's  proposal  of  continuing  pro- 
gram of  Federal  support  of  water  re- 
sources research  at  non-Federal  centers 
of  competence. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  for  some  time  sought 
to  place  research  contracts  In  the  water 
pollution  field  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

Last  fall,  Mr.  Leonard  B.  Dworsky. 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  at 
HEW,  appeared  at  a  symposium  on  social 
and  economic  research  at  Portland. 
Oreg..  and  complained  a  little  about  their 
experience.    He  said: 

The  universities  are  best  geared  to  assume 
the  major  role  of  researt^i  In  water  pollution 
control  needs.  With  Isolated  exceptions, 
however,  there  Is  little  effort,  little  Interest, 
and  seemingly  Uttle  understanding  at  the 
university  level  of  these  needs. 

In  contrast,  S.  2  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest  on  the  part  of  univer- 
sities in  water  research. 

A  panel  of  four  State  tmlversity  presi- 
dents and  the  dean  of  engineering  from 
Utah  State  University  appeared  at  our 
hearings  on  S.  2  to  endorse  its  passage. 
Other  volunteer  witnesses  came  from 
Michigan,  Auburn,  Harvard,  California 
and  elsewhere.  There  have  been  many 
enthusiastic  letters  of  endorsement. 

The  difference  between  the  HEW's  dis- 
appointing experience,  and  the  resp>onse 
to  S.  2,  lies  in  the  assurance  of  continuity 
which  S.  2  carries — a  repeat  of  the  now 
75-year-old  agricultural  research  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Morgan,  president  of  Colo- 
rado State  Unlversi^,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land  Grant  Colleges,  has  de- 
scribed the  importance  of  continuity  to 
us  as  follows: 

Colleges  and  universities  cannot  afford  to 
build  and  equip  laboratories  and  rearrange 
currleuluna«  to  accommodate  a  sbort-tenB 
program.  Top  ■dentists  in  dlseiplinM  related 
to  water  resources — ^physics,  engineering, 
geology,  botany,  silviculture,  meteorology. 
economics  and  many  others — are  not  easUy 
persviaded  to  specialize  in  water  problems  IT 
there  is  the  threat  of  termination  of  the 
principal  program  in  the  field.  They  look 
for  specialties  in  which  they  may  find  a  life- 
time career.  Neither  can  students  be  per- 
suaded to  spend  many  years  in  graduate 
training  for  work  which  may  be  stopped  be- 
fore they  complete  their  training.  The  as- 
surance of  continuity  which  8.  2  provides  is 
one  of  the  basic  strengths  of  the  bill.  Pro- 
vision is  made  at  section  308  for  a  oompre- 
hensive  review  at  the  end  of  6  years.  Con- 
gress can  itself  review  the  results  of  the 
work  whenever  it  deems  it  appropriate.    The 
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adoption  of  the  raggestion  (for  a  tennlna- 
tlon  proTUion)  wotUd  be  especially  Injurious 
to  tbe  bill. 

IX-.  Wftyne  Reiti  of  the  University  of 
Florida  has  commented  to  the  author  of 
S.2: 

To  eatabllah  a  daflnlta  termination  date 
would  mitigate  against  a  State  developing 
sound  and  farslghted  programs  for  research 
In  this  Important  field.  Bad  termination 
dates  been  provided  for  agricultural  research, 
we  would  never  have  made  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2  has  ample  provision 
for  review.  That  provision  carries  with 
It  a  notice  to  the  participants  in  this 
program  that  results  will  be  expected. 
But  S.  2  does  not  carry  a  threat  of  ter- 
mination which  would  stifle  the  project 
before  it  got  started. 

If  we  put  a  5-year  termination  in  S.  2. 
we  are  in  reality  p>ostponing  for  5  years 
the  opportiuiity  to  have  an  effective  pro- 
gram. Many  colleges,  universities  and 
needed  scientists  and  students  will  un- 
doubtedly wait  to  see  if  the  program  Is 
to  be  renewed  and  continued  before  they 
dedicate  their  assets  and  their  careers 
to  the  water  research  field. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  chamber 
of  commerce  has  asked  that  sections  302 
and  303  be  eliminated.  They  authorize 
a  Water  Resources  Service  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  administer 
the  S.  2  program,  and  5  positions  in  that 
Bureau,  in  addition  to  the  usual  nimiber, 
at  a  grade  above  civil  service  grade  15. 

Many  of  us  regularly  oppose  statutory 
direction  or  authorization  of  a  subordi- 
nate agency  in  a  department.  The 
Cabinet  Secretaries  have  authority  to  de- 
velop their  own  organizational  patterns. 
They  can  establish  bureaus  and  services 
as  they  feel  the  need. 

The  S.  2  provision  is  not  mandatory. 
It  authorizes  a  service. 

There  are  both  internal  and  external 
reasons  why  the  provision  for  a  service 
is  appropriate  in  S.  2. 

There  are  several  agencies  in  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  concerned  with 
water  resources.  They  would  not  be  very 
alert,  ambitious,  or  aggressive  if  they  did 
not  each  want  Jurisdiction  over  the  new 
S.  2  program,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 
There  will  be  pressure  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  assign  the  adminis- 
tration to  a  single  existing  agency,  with 
a  limited  mission  in  the  water  resources 
field,  or  to  segment  it  among  several  such 
agencies  and  thereby  make  it  a  disor- 
ganized operation  by  limited  mission 
agencies. 

In  accordance  with  strong  recommen- 
dations of  our  own  Select  Committee  on 
Water  Resources,  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  other  agencies 
which  have  studied  the  water  research 
problem.  S.  2  calls  for  a  broad,  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  to  water  research. 

It  M(isely  calls  for  collegewide  or  uni- 
versitywide  institutes  or  centers  at  the 
State  level,  so  no  single  discipline  will 
dominate  and  narrow  the  approach  to 
water  problems  at  State  level. 

We  must  have  that  same  broad,  multi- 
disciplinary  approach  at  the  Federal 
level — a  single  agency  which  looks  at 
water  from  the  viewpoint  of  all  sciences 
and  disciplines,  not  a  single,  narrow  one. 


The  external  pressure  which  the  De- 
partment will  feel  in  regard  to  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  is  exemplified  in 
the  chamber  of  commerce  letter  itself. 
It  says: 

ExlBting  bureaus  and  services  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  be  as- 
signed the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  programs  that  would  be  authorised  by 
this  legislation.  •   •   • 

Here  again,  from  the  outside,  is  the 
pressure  to  segment  and  disperse  respon- 
sibility for  the  program,  so  it  will  become 
a  group  of  limited  mission  programs 
rather  than  a  broad  approach. 

Since  section  302  only  authorizes  a 
water  resources  service,  it  in  reality 
amounts  to  a  strong  expression  of  the 
belief  of  Congress  that  a  single,  new 
broad  agency  should  handle  administra- 
tion, which  is  certainly  desirable. 

There  is  an  unusually  high  relation- 
ship between  the  competence  of  people 
who  nm  research  programs  and  the  re- 
sults, or  returns,  from  those  programs. 
Highly  trained,  alert,  and  ingenious  men 
can  make  research  dollars  repay  invest- 
ment hundreds  of  times  over.  No 
amount  of  money  can  produce  results 
from  a  staff  which  lacks  competence  to 
do  research  work. 

The  provision  for  five  extra  positions 
in  the  water  resources  service  at  salaries 
which  will  attract  and  hold  competent 
men  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  very  wise 
investment. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  did  not  have  a  witness 
at  the  hearing  on  S.  2.  I  believe  that 
we  might  have  persuaded  them,  or  they 
might  have  been  persuaded  by  other  wit- 
nesses, that  the  suggestions  they  have 
made  are  either  sufficiently  provided  for 
in  the  bill,  or  wouAi  work  to  its  detri- 
ment. 

But.  in  any  event,  Mr.  President,  the 
most  significant  fact  about  the  chamber 
is  that  it  has.  in  this  instance,  approved 
a  new  Federal  program. 

The  chamber  has  not  qiiibbled  about 
the  expenditures  proposed. 

It  has  not  objected  to  the  formula 
Senator  Akderson  has  given  for  basic 
support  to  State  research  centers,  sup- 
plemented by  two  matching  funds  which 
will  increase  over  5  years  to  a  total  of 
$15  million  per  year. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
recognizing  the  basic  merit  of  S.  2,  and 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  presenting  us  a  proposal  so 
obviously  right  that  it  has  won  this 
unusual  approval. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  every  time 
a  measure  which  Implements  recommen- 
dations of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  National  Water  Resources  takes  a 
stride  closer  to  enactment,  I  feel  there 
should  be  rejoicing  in  the  arid  sections 
of  the  West  and  Southwest,  because  our 
very  future  Is  tied  up  in  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  husband  our  water  sup- 
ply— can  increase  and  make  better  use 
of  the  water  we  have. 

This  bill  before  us  today,  S.  2,  would 
help  fulfill  the  third  recommendation 
made  by  the  Water  Committee — the  rec- 
ommendation calling  for  a  greatly  ex- 
panded and  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 


gram of  scientific  research  on  water 
probing  ways  both  to  increase  our  supaif 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  theiZ 
of  available  water.  And  it  would  do  thk 
in  a  most  practical  axxl  effective  way  la 
that  it  would,  in  many  cases,  strengthoi 
research  already  established  and  staff«4 
in  many  of  our  land -grant  colleges  ao^ 
universities,  or  in  other  competent  In. 
sUtutions  of  higher  education  in  many 
States.  In  others  it  would  provide  a 
modest  beginning,  which  we  hope  would 
attract  other  funds. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Wa> 
ter  Resources  Committee  and  although 
I  knew  previously  in  general  the  outliaci 
of  our  coming  water  shortage,  my  serviee 
on  that  committee  has  mtensifled  agy 
interest  in  legislation  to  head  off  our 
impending  water  bankruptcy. 

Pull  development  of  all  available  walir 
supplies  will  be  necessary  if  we  are  no( 
to  be  deficient  in  meeting  consumptive 
water  requirements  by  1980  in  five  major 
river  basins  (m*  areas:  The  South  Padfle 
area,  the  Great  Basin  area,  the  Rio 
Orande-Pecos,  the  Lower  Colorado  aad 
the  Upper  Missouri  River  Basin.  I  wouU 
point  out  that  my  State  of  Utah  Un 
astride  two  of  these  water  deficient  ba- 
sins— the  Oreat  Basin  and  the  Lower 
Colorado  River  Basin. 

Another  three  great  water  areas  will  be 
at  the  limit  of  their  supplies,  with  fuD 
development  by  the  year  2000.  Thli 
group  includes  the  western  Great  Lakes 
area  composed  of  Michigan,  northers 
Indiana,  most  of  Illinois,  and  eastern 
fractions  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
It  also  includes  the  western  gulf  area  la 
Texas,  and  the  upper  Arkansas-Red 
River  Basins  involving  major  parts  of 
Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  and 
smaller  sections  of  northeastern  New 
Mexico  and  northern  Texas. 

Briefly,  by  the  year  2000  the  western 
half  of  this  Nation  excepting  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  the  immediate  Mississippi 
River  drainage  area,  the  Lower  Missouri 
and  the  Columbia  River  Basins  will  have 
come  to  the  end  of  present  available 
water  resources. 

Nor  will  the  rest  of  the  Nation  escape 
the  water  shortage — by  the  year  2001 
they  will  also  be  trying  to  conserve 
purify,  recycle,  and  transport  water  to 
points  where  needed,  and  their  invest- 
ments in  water  facilities  could  nm  wdl 
over  $10  or  $15  billion  a  year. 

So  this  Is  not  just  a  regional  problem. 
It  is  one  all  of  us  must  solve,  and  this 
bill  before  us  today  takes  a  giaint  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  50  water  research  centers  which 
this  bill  would  establish  in  universities 
or  colleges,  and  for  which  it  would  aa- 
thorize  $100,000  each  a  year,  would  be 
Ideally  located  and  suited  to  passing  oo 
to  water  users  the  fruits  of  their 
research. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Peterson,  dean  of  engineer- 
ing at  the  Utah  State  University,  who 
testified  in  behalf  of  the  bill,  made  as 
excellent  statement  on  the  capability  of 
colleges  and  universities  to  make  avail- 
able the  knowledge  resulting  from  wort 
done  in  this  field.  Although  Dr.  Peter- 
son's statement  has  been  simimarlzed  In 
the  very  well  prepared  report  on  this 
bill— Senate  Report  117—1  would  like  to 
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i^peat   parU  of   It  for   emphasis.     He 

sUted: 

lluiy  of  the  problems  of  appUed  research 
«1U  have  to  be  attacked  Item  by  Item,  loca- 
Uon  by  locaUon.  Water  resources  develop- 
ment must  be  closely  Unked  to  community 
and  even  individual  objectives  and  I  believe 
the  staU  research  efforts  wUl  greaUy  assist 
tbs  SUtas  In  discharging  their  responslbU- 
Itlas  In  planning  and  development. 

Bringing  the  universities  Into  the  picture 
baa  many  advantages  besides  tbe  production 
at  increased  manpower.  Universities  since 
World  War  II  have  demonstrated  their  capa- 
bility In  administration  of  research.  The 
Interdisciplinary  resoiirces  of  the  university 
ibould  accelerate  the  progress  of  basic  and 
Interdlaclpllnary  research.  In  the  university. 
rM«arch  and  teaching  work  togetber  not  only 
to  develop  the  body  of  new  knowledge,  but 
with  tbe  same  effort  to  spawn  the  manpower 
c^>abUlty  which  can  carry  the  new  knowl- 
edge to  common  practice. 

Dr.  Peterson  is  well  equipped  to  make 
such  observations.  Utah's  land  grant 
college.  Utah  State  University,  is  already 
far  advanced  in  the  development  of  a  wa- 
ter research  institute — the  Utah  Water 
Research  Laboratory.  The  Utah  State 
Legislature  has  appropriated  substantial 
amounts  for  it,  and  during  the  past  2 
years  two  Federal  grants  of  $200,000 
each  were  obtained  for  the  Logan  labora- 
tory, one  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  one  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  laboratory  is 
now  a  going  concern,  and  Is  in  a  strong 
position  not  only  to  soundly  expand  its 
research  activities  through  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  would  be  made  avail- 
able through  passage  of  this  bill,  but  to 
provide  the  research  facilities  and  in- 
struction necessary  to  train  some  of  the 
water  scientists  which  will  be  needed  in 
States  and  areas  Just  Inaugurating  water 
research  programs. 

The  Utah  State  University  is  also  the 
location  of  a  new  Forest  Service  Water- 
shed Research  Laboratory  for  which  fa- 
cilities are  now  being  constructed,  and 
for  which  funds  were  appropriated  in  the 
87th  Congress.  These  facilities  should 
be  ready  for  use  in  about  a  year,  and  they 
will  contribute  to  the  growing  reputation 
of  the  university  as  a  water  center. 

It  has  been  most  satisfying  to  me  to 
have  a  part  in  securing  the  additional 
Federal  financing  for  the  State  water  re- 
search laboratory  and  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknnis]  in  establishing  the  water- 
shed research  laboratory  at  USU.  Just  as 
it  has  been  my  pleasiu-e  to  cosponsor  S.  2 
and  support  it  in  committee  and  here  on 
the  floor. 

So  I  say  with  great  earnestness  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  significant  bills  on 
which  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
this  session.  It  is  important  to  all  of  us 
in  all  sections  of  the  coimtry — only 
through  basic  research  can  we  increase 
our  available  supply  of  water  and  mi^e 
the  most  efBcient  use  of  what  we  now 
have.   I  trust  that  this  biU  wUl  pass. 


PRIORITY  TO  ELECTRIC  CONSUM- 
ERS IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TO 
ENERGY  GENERATED  AT  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 


that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  100.  Senate  bill 
1007.  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  first  csill  on  elec- 
tric energy  generated  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric plants  in  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.         

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  If  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  It  is  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  set  aside 
and  that  the  bill,  the  title  of  which  has 
been  read,  be  placed  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
S.  2  would  be  temporarily  set  aside  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  1007.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  Rccord.  so  that 
the  situation  will  be  clear  in  the  Record 
for  Senators  to  see  tomorrow,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  S.  2  would 
be  temporarily  set  aside  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  bill  S.  1007.  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson],  may  speak  concerning  it.  No 
votes  of  any  kind  on  the  measure  are 
contemplated  today.  At  the  end  of 
whatever  discussion  may  ensue  on  the 
bill  8. 1007,  the  Senate  will  return  to  con- 
sideration of  Senate  bill  2. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tomorrow.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  able  friend. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  1007)  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call 
on  electric  energy  generated  at  Federal 
hydroelectric  plants  in  that  r^on  and 
to  guarantee  electric  consumers  in  other 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  8. 
1007,  a  bill  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at 
Federal  hydroelectric  plants  in  that  re- 
gion and  to  guarantee  electric  consum- 
ers in  other  regions  reciprocal  priority, 
and  for  other  purposes,  is  similar  to  S. 
3153,  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  8 
of  last  year.  It  differs  from  S.  3153  in 
that  two  clarifying  amendments  sug- 
gested by  Governor  Hatfield  of  Oregon 
have  been  added  to  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  define 
the  primary  marketing  area  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  and  permit 
the  orderly  marketing  of  surplus  or  sea- 
sonal hydroelectric  power  outside  Bon- 
neville's present  marketing  area. 

The  Northwest  is  unique  in  generat- 
ing 97  percent  of  its  electricity  by  water 
power.  The  area  has  had  for  many 
years  and  will  continue  to  have  large 
surpluses  of  seasoned  or  dump  power, 
that  Is.  power  which  is  available  when 
streamfiows  are  normal  but  is  not  avail- 
able in  critical  water  years.  At  the 
present  time,  billions  of  kilowatt-hours 
of  this  power  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
revenue  are  being  wasted  in  water  spilled 
over  the  great  power  dams  of  the  North- 
west. A  market  for  this  surplus  power 
is  available  in  the  Southwest,  princi- 
pally in  California. 


At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Act  in  1937.  Botmeville's 
marketing  area  was  defined  as  that  sa«a 
within  "economic  transmission  dLstance." 
Tran^poission  distance  then  was  limited 
by  technology  to  approximately  200 
miles.  With  the  technological  develop- 
ments of  recent  srears.  it  Is  now  possible 
to  transmit  power  thoussmds  of  miles. 
As  a  result,  with  the  surplus  seasonal 
power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  a 
marketing  need  for  such  power  in  the 
Southwest,  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
would  be  proposals  to  construct  a  high- 
voltage  intercoimection  or  intertie  link- 
ing the  Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest  and  ptermitting  the  sale  of 
Pacific  Northwest  surplus  power.  The 
early  construction  of  such  an  intercon- 
nection was  recommended  by  a  special 
task  force  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Subsequently  the  Pacific  Gas  li 
Electric  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Power  k 
Light  Co.  aimounced  plans  for  a  110- 
mile  230.000-volt  intercoimection  be- 
tween southern  Oregon  and  northern 
California,  capable  of  being  stepped  up 
to  a  total  voltage  of  550,000  volts.  Re- 
cently, at  the  request  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriation  Committees,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  circu- 
larized the  utility  industry  of  the  west 
coast  to  determine  the  extent  of  interest 
among  non-Federal  utilities  in  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  such  an  intertie.  To 
date  Bonneville  has  received  seven  pro- 
posals for  non-Federal  construction  of 
all  or  parts  of  two  intertie  lines. 

This  bill,  like  last  year's  bill,  contains 
no  authorization  for  a  Federal  Intertie. 
Existing  statutes  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  such  a  line. 
This  bill  does  facilitate  the  fullest  prac- 
tical use  of  an  intertie  whether  it  is  built 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  non- 
Federal  public  or  private  utilities.  It 
provides  for  the  sale  in  the  Pacific  South- 
west of  existing  Northwest  surplus  energy 
and  any  additional  surplus  energy  which 
may  be  installed.  It  provides  for  trans- 
mission north  of  energy  made  available 
in  the  Southwest  to  firm  up  a  portion  of 
the  Northwest's  secondary  energy,  there- 
by making  optimimi  use  of  the  plant 
facilities  in  both  regions.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  the  Northwest's  electric 
consumption  has  a  winter  peak  and  the 
Southwest's  electric  consumption  has  a 
summer  peak.  It  will  be  possible  by 
maximum  use  of  the  resources  of  both 
regions  to  save  new  plant  investment 
greater  than  the  cost  of  any  intertie, 
with  resulting  economies  to  electric 
users  in  both  regions. 

Whatever  form  an  intertie  may  take, 
it  is  necessary  to  define  the  primary 
marketing  area  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  to  establish  by  law 
the  groimd  rules  for  transfers  of  power 
t>etwcen  that  marketing  area  and  other 
regions.  This  legislation  meets  that 
need.  Under  this  legislation  em  intertie 
could  not  be  used  to  sell  outside  a  region 
year-round  firm  hydroelectric  power 
generated  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
that  region.  Firm  power  Is  power  that 
could  be  produced  if  the  most  critical 
river  fiow  on  record  should  reoccur.  It 
is  power  absolutely  essential  to  the  re- 
gion. None  of  the  intertie  proposals  and 
none  of  the  users  of  the  proposed  intertie 
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btm  Mserted  that  year-round  flrm  hydro- 
electele  power  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand In  a  region  should  be  sent  outside 
that  redon.  Yet  if  an  intwtia  Is  built 
without  the  orderly  groiuMl  rules  for 
transfer  of  power  set  up  by  this  proposed 
legislation,  it  would  be  possible  to  require 
such  a  shipment  of  needed  flrm  power 
with  disastrous  economic  consequences  to 
Icmg-estabUshed  industries  and  private 
utmtiesL  8.  1007  ezpreasly  permits  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  seU 
surplus  electric  energy  and  peaking 
capacity  outside  its  described  marketing 
area  subject  to  recall  when  such 
electricity  is  needed  within  the  market- 
ing area. 

The  marketing  area  described  in 
S.  1007  was  selected  bec&use  it  makes 
economic  sense.  It  would  comprise 
Bonae  258.000  square  miles  and  would  be 
one  of  the  largest  marketing  areas  of  any 
electric  utility  system  in  the  United 
States.  By  comparison,  the  marketing 
area  established  by  Congress  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  about  one- 
tliird  the  area  described  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  by  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  with 
great  care  in  consultation  with  all  of  its 
customers,  public  agencies,  private  utili- 
ties, and  private  industry,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Washington.  Oregon  and 
California. 

I  add  that  the  bill  is  beiiig  sponsored 
by  all  the  Senators  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

In  simmiary.  S.  1007  should  be  en- 
acted: 

First.  Because  it  will  help  end  a 
shocking  waste  of  resources.  In  1962 
$23  million  of  iinsold  surplus  power  were 
lost  over  the  spillways  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest;  this  is  the  equivalent  of  20 
million  barrels  of  oil  wasted. 

Second.  It  will  provide  for  the  orderly 
traiisfer  of  large  quantities  of  power  be- 
tween the  regions  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Pacific  Southwest  with 
great  savings  to  the  electric  consiuners 
of  both  regions. 

Third.  It  will  provide  for  the  sale  of 
such  siirplus  power  without  disastrous 
and  indefensible  economic  consequences 
tc  private  investment  and  emplosrment 
which  might  otherwise  occur. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  qnly  some  of 
the  compelling  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1007.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE   UNITED   STATES-UNITED   NA- 
TIONS POLICY  IN  THE  CONGO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
had  occasion  to  address  the  Senate  a 
month  or  so  ago  I  pointed  out  the  sub- 


stantial success  of  the  United  Btates- 
Unlt«d  Nations  poliey  in  the  Congo.  I 
invited  attention  to  how  wiw  the  policy 
of  our  President  and  ct  oar  State  De- 
partment in  that  area  had  been,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  Congo  had  been  paci- 
fied under  the  leadership  of  the  United 
Nations  and  peace  reestablished  there 
imder  the  leadership  of  Premier  Adoula. 

Recent  new^>ai>er  accounts  indicate 
that,  despite  the  criticism  of  many  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere— criticism  by 
those  who  felt  we  should  not  have  sup- 
ported the  United  Nations:  criticism  by 
those  who  supported  Mr.  Tshombe  and 
his  white  mercenaries  in  Katanga — 
peace  and  pcu-liamentary  government 
are  making  substantial  progress  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  which  appeared  In 
this  morning's  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Congo's  Regime  Wins  First  Test,"  under 
the  byline  of  J.  Anthony  Lukas.  written 
in  Leopoldvllle,  may  be  printed  in  the 
RscoM)  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 
Congo's  Rxcim>  Wins  Fdwt  Tbst — Adoula's 

New     OOVXXNMINT     BSATS     NO-CONnOXNCI 

Uon 

(By  J.  Antbony  Lukas) 

LKOPOLSVIU.X.  THE  Coivoo,  Apkh.  ai. — Pre- 
mier C3rTllle  Adoula'B  new  "Government  of 
National  Reconciliation"  has  defeated  the 
first  challenge  by  the  die-hard  oppoeltlon  In 
Parliament. 

After  a  noisy  7-hovir  debate  that  ended 
late  last  night,  government  lupportera  In 
the  senate  defeated  a  noneonfldence  mo- 
tion ai^alnst  the  cabinet.  The  vote  was  31 
to  ao  with  4  abstentions. 

The  margin  Indicates  that  Mr.  Adoula 's 
new  coalition,  formed  only  6  days  ago, 
has  at  least  a  temporary  majority  In  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  new  government  contains  a  wide 
sampling  from  the  opposition,  which  has 
been  harrying  the  Premier  for  months. 
Only  the  extremists  remain  ta  opposition. 

BtcNincAirr  victost 

Observers  believed  last  night's  victory  was 
particularly  significant  because  the  no-con- 
fldenoe  motion  was  based  on  an  issue  that 
had  aroused  concern  cutting  across  party 
lines.  This  was  that  Mr.  Adoula  planned  to 
send  the  legislators  home  for  an  extended 
Tacatlon  June  30  and  rule  by  decree. 

Opposition  speakers  charged  during  the 
debate  that  the  Premier  recently  told  as- 
sociates he  would  take  this  step,  relying  on 
powers  in  the  controversial  article  67  of  the 
country's  fundamental  law. 

This  article  provides  that  the  present  leg- 
islature must  sit  at  least  3  years,  but  not 
more  than  4  years.  The  3  years  would  be 
up  June  30. 

Opposition  speakers  charged  last  night 
that  Mr.  Adoula  would  dose  the  legislature 
on  that  day  and  riUe  by  decree  until  new 
elections  could  be  held.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  several  years  away. 

As  evidence  of  Mr.  Adoula'B  Intentions, 
the  motion  cited  statements  he  was  alleged 
to  have  made  to  his  associates,  his  past  han- 
dling of  the  Parliament  and  a  message  sent 
from  New  York  to  the  Adoula  gOTernment 
hare. 

Etienne  Klkaka.  chief  spokesman  for  the 
opposition,  declared  that  this  message  con- 
tained instructions  for  Mr.  Adotila  from 
quarters  In  the  United  States  on  how  to  deal 
with  Pariiament. 

"This  Is  an  authentic  doonment,"  he 
shouted,  waving  a  piece  of  puptr. 


It  was  lat«r  Identtfled  as  a  French 

tlon  of  an  article  that  had  appeared  la  t^ 
New  Tork  Times.  The  message  appsj^i^ 
was  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  PorelgD  AM^ 
here  by  the  Congolese  Mission  at  the  ^wg 
NaUons.  ^^ 

The  article,  written  by  the  Ttmea'  eon*, 
spondent  in  Leopoldvllle,  was  an  analysit  af 
the  political  situation  here  on  the  ere  of  w 
week's  cabinet  reshufle.  It  appeared  la  1^ 
Times  of  April  T.  ^ 

The  motion  of  no  confidence  quoted  cmi« 
part  of  one  paragraph  from  the  French  tnua. 
latlon  In  rapport  of  the  charge  against  Hr 
Adoula.  The  quotation,  in  the  original  Ite. 
llsh,  U  as  foUows:  ^•* 

"A  cabinet  reshuffle  may  ease  the  sitastte 
but  skeptics  have  their  doubts.  There  n^ 
Increasing  suggestions  that  the  way  to  ban- 
die  Parliament  Is  to  send  It  on  a  nice  long  ?%• 
cation  again,  maybe  2  years  Instead  of  ) 
nvonths  this  time.  There  Is  even  talk  of  i 
military  coup  d'etat." 

In  the  original  article  tliat  paragraph  end. 
ed  with  the  words  "if  the  opposition  staauld 
get  out  of  hand  again." 

In  his  response  last  night  Mr.  Adoula  tfu 
not  deny  he  was  considering  using  arUcIs  97 
as  a  means  of  ending  this  leglslaturel  tsra 
on  June  SO. 

He  denied,  however,  that  this  wo«H 
anoount  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  as  tkt 
opposition  aUeged.  The  Premier  said  Pm^. 
Uament  coiild  be  dissolved  only  by  the  hni 
of  state.  President  Josaph  Kasavubu,  vitk 
the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  at  least  out 
chamber. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  v- 
tide  points  out  that  Premier  Cyrilk 
Adoula's  new  "Government  of  Natioosl 
Reconciliation"  has  defeated  the  flnt 
challenge  by  Its  diehard  opposition  to 
the  Parliament.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that,  in  an  effort  to  pacify  the  vartooi 
political  factions  in  the  coimtry.  Premier 
Adoula  had  brought  into  his  government 
all  save  the  most  Irreconcilable  faction 
in  the  Congo.  The  Questicm  was  raised 
as  to  a  vote  of  confidence  for  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  Premier  won  by  a  vote  of 
31  to  20. 

This  new  government  contains  a  wide 
sampling  from  the  various  factions  of  the 
opposition  which  had  been  harrying  the 
Premier  for  nx>nths.  I  believe  it  is  aa 
indication  of  the  sound  statesmanship  of 
Mr.  Adoula,  who  is  strongly  supported  bf 
the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States,  that  he  has  been  able  to  win  thia 
parliamentary  fight. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  those  who 
are  attempting  to  create  more  havoc  in 
the  Congo,  including,  of  course,  the  So- 
viet Union,  which  has  found  some  rather 
strange  allies  in  this  country  in  that 
regard,  have  been  misqiMting  newspaper 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  this 
country— indeed,  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Times  account  referred 
to  in  the  article  which  I  have  placed  In 
the  Rkcoro  was  quoted  out  of  context, 
and  if  read  as  a  whole  is  clearly  a  sound 
report  of  political  conditions  in  the 
Congo,  and  not  critical  of  Mr.  Adouls'i 
government. 

.  I  am  happy  to  nste  again  for  the 
record  that  the  UJ3.  policy  in  the  Congo 
has  been  extremely  successful 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  interesting  <v^iumn  ty 
Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond,  which  appeared 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  this  morn- 
ing, may  also  be  printed  in  the  Raoou 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
trss  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
M  follows: 

CoLxntM  ar  Roscos  DatTicacoMB 

WASBXMOToai.— Whenever  the  Soviet  Union 
loess  the  diplomatic  initiaUve,  it  tiirna  to 
Qfopaganda  to  cover  up.  Moscow  is  up 
^anst  It  in  Africa.  Things  are  going  badly, 
iirtth  their  reach  for  power  blocked  or  blunted 
by  the  African  nations  theoMelves. 

So  Pravda  Is  called  to  the  front  lines.  It 
Jims  a  barrage  at  those  awful  "Western  Un- 
perlailsts."  whom  it  accuses  of  l>elng  intent 
IJpoQ  fastening  colonial  rule  on  the  whole 
j^£rlcan  continent. 

This  blsarre  blast  oomes  in  the  wake  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements 
in  behalf  of  political  freedom  in  all  human 
history:  In  only  3  years — from  I960  to  1963 — 
the  once  colonialist  Western  nations  have 
furthered  the  Independence  of  23  African 
countries  and  welcomed  them  into  the  Unit- 
ed NaUons. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  grips 
tenaciously  the  nations  of  Bastem  Europe 
which  It  took  by  force  after  the  Second  World 
War  and  which  It  had  to  hold  by  force  when 
the  pe<^l«  of  East  Germany,  Hungary  and 
Poland  successively  sought  to  free  themselves 
from  Soviet  rule. 

It  reached  out  to  expand  its  imperialist 
power  to  Cuba  and  has  made  such  menacing 
gestures  toward  the  Middle  East  and  Africa 
that  local  communism  has  lost  much  of  its 
lure. 

The  fact  that  the  Kremlin  has  been  so 
imsuccessful  in  extending  Its  sway  Into  the 
Middle  last  and  Into  Africa  undoubtedly 
explains,  in  part,  tlie  fuU-page  editorial  in 
Pravda  appealing  to  the  Africans  to  be  wary 
^  any  and  all  association  with  the  West. 
This  U  what's  been  happening: 

Ghana  and  Guinea  have  shown  themselves 
exceedingly  disappointed  in  their  relations 
with  the  Soviets  and  are  encouraging  invest- 
ment of  Western  capital  to  reinforce  their 
econotnles. 

The  new  African  states  are  ahowing  little 
interest  in  embracing  the  proclaimed  Com- 
munist answer  to  their  economic  ills.  Tlie 
broad  tendency  is  toward  a  mixed  economy 
with  some  public  ownership  and  a  substan- 
tial borrowing  from  the  ways  of  Western 
society. 

Former  French  colonies  which  have  now 
won  their  Independence  have  their  eyes  far 
more  on  the  burgeoning  European  Economic 
Community  than  on  Russia. 

Arab  Nations  in  North  Africa  have  been 
giving  the  Reds  the  back  of  their  wrist. 
Arab-Soviet  ties  tiave  been  steadily  deterio- 
rating, as  evidenced  by  the  suppression  of 
Communist  parties  in  Iraq,  Sj^ia,  Algeria, 
Morocco,  Tunisia  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
pubUc.  ^ 

The  Kremlin  is  not,  of  course,  giving  up. 
It  never  does.  It  is  staking  much  of  iU 
hopes  for  expanding  its  influence  on  the 
Indoctrination  of  several  thousands  of  Afri- 
can Btudenu  who  have  been  attending  Soviet 
universities  and  colleges. 

But  the  indoctrination  isn't  going  very 
well.  There  are  signs  ttiat  the  African  stu- 
<lents  are  becoming  disenchanted.  A  group 
of  them  recently  bolted  Bulgaria,  complain- 
ing of  racial  discrimination  and  police  bru- 
taUty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  article  points  out. 
In  Mr.  Drummond's  usual,  clear  style, 
how  very  successful  U.S.  policy  has 
been,  under  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, throughout  Africa;  how  23  new 
African  countries  have  obtained  their  in- 
dependence between  1960  and  1963;  have 
been  welcomed  peacefully  into  the  United 
Nations;  how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
efTorts  of  both  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, and  the  Eisenhower  administration 


This  article  points  out  that  this  has 
been  a  great  diplomatic  triumph  over  the 
Kremlin  and  Russia,  because  of  the  sup- 
port we  have  given  the  African  ix>licy  of 
the  United  Nations. 

I  think  everyone  in  our  country  who 
supported  either  President  Eisenhower 
or  President  Kennedy  in  their  African 
policy  is  entitled  to  feel  well  rewarded 
for  standing  up  against  the  divisive  forces 
of  this  country  which  did  so  much  in  the 
last  12  months  to  try  to  confuse  and 
obstruct  the  policy  of  attaining  peace 
and  nationalism  in  the  new  nations  of 
Africa. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  whatever  ef- 
forts there  have  been  from  certain  ra- 
cist groups  in  this  coimtry  to  keep  the 
people  of  Africa  from  obtaining  control 
of  their  own  coimtries,  and  getting  their 
independence  and  freedom,  appear  to 
have  been  defeated. 

No  one  can  say  how  long  this  success 
can  continue,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
predict  that  our  policy  in  Africa  will  not 
suffer  setbacks  in  the  future,  as  they 
have  in  the  past;  but  I  am  confident  we 
are  on  the  right  track.  When  we  stand 
up  for  freedom  and  Independence  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed,  we  are 
standing  for  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
country,  and  we  have  achieved  great  suc- 
cess in  following  that  policy  in  what  was 
once  called  the  Dark  Continent. 


US.  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
noted  during  the  weekend  and  the  last 
few  days  a  new  spate  of  criticism  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration's  Cuban 
policy.  Articles  have  appeared  with  the 
suggestions  that  the  authors  have  had 
access  to  confidential  intelligence  infor- 
mation IndiCj^ting  there  has  been  a  large 
buildup  of  Russian  forces  in  Cuba. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  number  of 
troops  there  has  increased  substantially, 
rather  than  been  reduced.  It  is  even 
suggested  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  been  fooled  in  the  in- 
telligence information  which  he  is  re- 
ceiving. It  is  suggested  that  a  certain 
U.S.  Senator  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  knows  more  about  the  intelligence 
situation  in  Cuba  than  does  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  of 
our  CIA,  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  others. 

This  may  well  turn  out  to  be  correct 
in  the  long  run,  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  secret  information  with  respect  to 
intelligence  in  Cuba.  I  do  have  a  feeling 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Mr.  McCone,  head  of  the  CIA.  who, 
I  am  sure,  is  advising  the  President  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  accurate  and  up- 
to-date  intelligence  information  which  Is 
available  to  our  country,  are  receiving  a 
great  deal  better  information  than  one 
could  get  from  reading  Hanson  Baldwin 
in  the  New  York  Times  and*  listening  to 
certain  Members  of  this  body  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  know  more 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba  than  do 
the  President  and  his  advisers. 

It  so  happens  that  there  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Philadelphia  Inquirer  a 
lead  editorial  enUUed  "Charting  a 
Course  on  Cuba." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  appear  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

CRAaruro  a  Cotntsx  on  Cuba 

America's  agonizing  debate  over  the  prob- 
lem of  Cuba,  and  what  to  do  about  It,  Is  in 
danger  of  getting  bogged  down  in  generali- 
ties at  a  time  when  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  specific  courses  of  action. 

Discussion  of  hypothetical  conditions  un- 
der which  U.S.  Armed  Forces  might  invade 
Cuba  does  not  get  to  the  nub  of  the  matter. 

As  we  see  it,  U.8.  policy  on  Cuba  should 
have  these  four  fundamental  components: 

1.  The  foremost  objective  should  be  the 
establishment  of  national  independence,  in- 
dividual freedom  and  democratic  government 
for  the  Cuban  people. 

2.  The  primary  emphasis  should  be  on  at- 
taining this  objective  by  peaceful  means 
rather  than  by  war.  (War  Is  not  a  legitimate 
arm  of  diplomacy;  It  is  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  diplomacy.) 

3.  The  first  priority  of  immediate  goals 
should  be  to  obtain  the  removal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Cuba  and  whatever  weapons  of 
aggression  may  still  be  there. 

4.  The  sole  authority  over  VjB.  foreign 
policy  must  be  held  at  all  times  by  respon- 
sible offlclals  of  the  U.S.  Government,  not  by 
Cuban  exiles  who  have  been  given  sanctuary 
In  this  country.  Aid  and  advice  of  the  exiles 
should  be  enlisted  when  appropriate  but  a 
great  nation  cannot  allow  any  foreign  group, 
no  matter  how  sympathetic  we  are  to  their 
aspirations,  to  call  the  slu>t8  in  a  situation 
where  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  may  hang 
in  precarious  balance. 

To  supplement  this  kind  of  poUcy  on  Cuba 
it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  definitively  and 
at  an  early  date  whether  or  not  Premier 
Khrushchev  intends  to  get  those  Russian 
troops  out  of  Cuba.  This  query  must  be  put 
to  Moecow  in  a  reasonable  but  blimt  man- 
ner. If  Mr.  Khrushchev  chooses  to  consider 
such  a  question  an  ultlmatiun,  then  so  be  It. 

An  aillrmatlve  response  is  not  so  unlikely 
as  some  of  the  pessimists  tlilnk.  The  Soviets, 
for  all  their  ruthlessness,  are  practical  men. 
They  know  that  America,  not  Russia,  holds 
the  high  cards  in  the  Cuban  controversy. 

If  the  Russians  Insist  on  continuing  their 
moves  to  nuike  Cuba  a  Soviet  mUltary  state 
there  are  a  number  of  steps  cq>en  to  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization 6f  American  States,  and  pwhaps 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation,  tliat 
need  not  provoke  war.  Collective  econ(»nlc 
sanctions — ^Including,  possibly,  some  kind  of 
quarantine  or  blockade— could  be  applied  as 
circumstances  warrant. 

Bang -bang  boys  who  want  to  solve  the 
problem  by  opening  fire  on  Cuba  oue^t  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  is  to  save  the 
country,  not  annihilate  it.  Last  resorts 
should  not  be  appUed  tmtU  first  resorts  have 
been  fairly  tried. 

The  weakness  in  American  policy  on  Cuba 
is  not,  as  some  critics  contend,  a  reluctance 
to  use  armed  force.  That  is  a  strength. 
The  great  need  is  for  more  vigorous  appUca- 
tlon  of  econonUc  and  diplomatic  weapons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  that  edi- 
torial, from  my  point  of  view,  states  ac- 
curately and  ably  what  our  policy  in 
Cuba  should  be.  The  policy  advocated 
by  this  fine  Philadelphia  newspaper  is 
the  exact  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

It  calls  for.  first,  as  the  foremost  ob- 
jective, the  establishment  of  national 
independence.  Individual  freedom,  and 
democratic  government  for  the  people 
of  Cuba. 
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That  is  our  national  objective,  the 
first  and  primary  one.  That  is  the 
policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  point  Is  stated  as  being  the 
attaining  of  that  objective  by  peaceful 
means  rather  than  by  war.  The  In- 
quirer pointa  out  that  war  is  not  a  legit- 
imate arm  of  diplomacy;  it  is  the  result 
of  the  falling  of  diplomacy. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  despite  the 
many  war-whoopers.  as  Mr.  Lippmann 
calls  them,  some  of  them  among  our  own 
Members  of  this  body,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
objective  of  attaining  that  goal  throtigh 
diplomacy,  legitimate  sanctions  short 
of  war,  conferences  with  our  allies  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and, 
through  diplomatic  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Latin  American  countries  as  well  as 
our  own.  toward  attaining  the  first  and 
foremost  objective,  which  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  independence,  in- 
dividual freedom,  and  democratic  gov- 
ernment for  the  people  of  Cuba. 

The  third  point  made  by  the  editorial 
is  that  the  first  priority  of  immediate 
goals  should  be  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
Soviet  troops  from  Cuba  and  whatever 
weapons  of  aggression  may  still  be  there. 

That  surely  Is  true.  That  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  Important  objectives  of 
this  administration.  The  point  is  we 
mean  to  do  it  by  diplomatic  means,  we 
mean  to  do  It  by  keeping  our  treaty  ob- 
ligations, not  by  violating  them,  we 
mean  to  do  it  by  siuiporting  the  United 
Nations,  we  mean  to  do  it  by  supporting 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 
We  do  not  mean  to  do  it  In  an  Immature, 
childish  way.  by  taking  an  attitude  of 
"March  up  San  Juan  Hill";  by  sending 
American  boys  to  die  in  Cuba;  by  start- 
ing a  war  which,  almost  without  ques- 
tlwa,  would  spread  across  the  world;  or 
Imposing  that  kind  of  blockade  which 
would.  In  Itself,  be  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  and  therefore  an  act  of 
war. 

The  fourth  point  made  in  the  editorial 
to  that  the  sole  authority  over  UB. 
foreign,  policy  must  be  held  at  all 
times  by  responsible  officials  of  the  UJB. 
Government,  and  not  by  Cuban  exiles. 

We  want  to  support  the  Cuban  exiles 
in  their  legitimate  desires  to  return  to 
Cuba.  We  hope  in  due  course  they  will 
be  able  to  return  and  take  their  legiti- 
mate place  in  the  economy  and  In  the 
Government  of  that  country,  which  we 
can  hope  will  be  under  democratic  aus- 
pices. We  hope  that  they  may  be  able 
to  return  to  their  native  country  and 
help  their  country  take  its  rightful  place 
among  the  democratic  nations  and  peo- 
ple who  believe  in  freedom. 

But  the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  that  we,  too.  believe  In  free- 
dom, that  we.  too,  believe  in  interna- 
tional law,  that  we.  too,  believe  in 
keeping  our  treaty  commitments.  Here 
is  the  sentence  from  the  editorial  which 
I  commend  to  tlie  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate: 

Bang-bang  boys  wbo  want  to  "■olTt"  the 
problem  by  opening  fire  od  Cuba  ottght  to 
bear  In  mind  tbat  tbe  aim  U  to  eave  the 
country,  not  annihilate  it. 


I  support  that  position  wholeheartedly. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer.  Its  publisher  and  editor, 
my  good  friend.  Walter  Annenberg.  has 
always  supported  the  RepubUcan  Party 
in  national  elections.  That  makes  this 
editorial  even  more  significant  than  be- 
fore. 

In  this  connection  we  should  give  care- 
ful attention  to  the  very  intelligent  an- 
swer made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  question  and  answer  period 
which  took  place  after  his  address  to 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors in  Washington  last  Saturday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
question  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  and  the  answer  that  he  made 
thereto  may  be  printed  In  full  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Birr  WITH  CUBAN  Bxmn 

Q.  Mr.  Preeldent.  would  you  give  vlb  your 
views  or  whatever  you  have  to  say  about 
M1t6  Cardona  and  his  charges  that  you 
backed  out  on  a  promise  for  a  second  In- 
vasion and  the  other  things  In  his  state- 
ment? 

A.  Why,  I  think  the  Department  of  State 
has  already  made  a  comment  which  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  Government.  Dr. 
Cardona  lives  in  Miami  which  Is  tbe  center, 
of  course,  of  the  exiles,  the  center  of  their 
hopes,  and  I  think  that  a  good  many  Cubans 
feel  that  the  only  way  that  they  can  return 
to  Cuba  Is  by  a  military  action  of  the  United 
State*. 

We're  conscious  ot  our  obligations  to  our 
own  people,  our  own  security,  our  alliances, 
our  responsibilities,  as  I  said,  as  the  chief 
defender  of  freedom  all  over  the  world.  We 
have  not  determined  that  It's  In  our  na- 
tional Interest  or  In  the  general  Interests  of 
the  hemisphere  for  xis  to  launch  an  m- 
vaslon.  And  nattirally,  that  disappoints  the 
ezUea.  But,  as  the  State  Department  state- 
ment said,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  when  so  much  depends  upon  us,  must 
be  made  by  tbe  United  State*.  And  how- 
ever much  we  may  sympathise  with  their 
desire  to  be  free,  the  United  States  cannot 
launch  Itself  Into  a  massive  Invasion  of  Cuba 
without  considering  the  worldwide  implica- 
tions to  other  free  countries  and  also  Its 
effect  upon  our  own  position. 

Now,  as  to  his  charges.  I  dont  think  It's 
necessary  to  go  through  them.  Quite  obvi- 
ously nobody  In  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  ever 
Informed  anyone  in  the  Oovemment  or  out- 
side the  Oovemment,  Dr.  Cantons  or  any- 
one else,  that  we  were  going  to  launch,  or 
committed  ourselves  to  launch,  a  military 
invasion  of  six  divisions. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  Cabana  have  voluntaered  for  the 
American  Armed  Forces.  I  think  that  they 
can  be  very  valuable  there.  No  one  knows 
what  the  future  Is  going  to  bring.  But  I 
hope  that  Dr.  Cardona  and  others  wlU  reallae 
that  this  1*  not  a  stnig^  between  the 
United  Statea  and  the  exiles.  It's  reallm  a 
struggle  against  the  Communist  infiltration 
in  this  hemisphere.  And  whUe  we  may  dis- 
agree as  to  what  actions  we  should  take  to 
remove  It,  and  while  my  obligations  are 
somewhat  different  from  Dr.  Cardona 's,  I 
would  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  work  together  in  the  gemeral  Interest, 
and  that  Is  the  object  ot  this  Oovemment. 

W^  want  to  wcrk  with  Dr.  Cardona  and 
all  the  other  Cubans,  but  w«  must  main- 
tain the  ootitrol  of  our  policy  here  In  the 


United  States  and  here  in  WashingtocL  aa^ 
wUl  continue  to  do  so.  ^^  ^ 

BXLATIONS    WTTH    CASTBO 

Q.  I'd  like  to  read  two  others  here  also  n 
the  question  of  Cuba.  If  Castro  reou^ 
In  power  for  another  6  years,  win  th! 
United  States  continue  In  Its  refusal  to  flini 
with  his  government?  And  the  eeeond  g^ 
\m,  a  years  ago  tomorrow.  Mr.  Presldeot,  ««■ 
stood  here  and  told  \is  Fidel  Castra't'^g 
were  numbered.  Tou  said,  "Our  restralatk 
not  Inexhaustible."  You  said  we  mvMt  not 
let,  "the  Inter-Amerlean  doctrine  of  dob. 
Interference  conceal  or  excuse  a  poliey  ^ 
nonaction."  Now.  sir;  Communist  domli^. 
tlon  of  Cuba  Is,  If  anything,  more  c«aip]g|| 
than  a  years  ago  and  is  stiffened  by  Rmia. 
Many  Americans  believe  our  policy  towsK 
Cuba  Is  Indeed  one  of  nonaction.  What  om 
you  say  to  persuade  them  that  this  is  not  tef 
When.  If  ever.  Is  our  restraint  golag  «« 
come  to  an  end? 

A.  Well.  I  hope  our  restraint  ot  sense  ot 
responsibility  will  not  ever  come  to  aa  ^^ 
Now  In  the  general  question,  since  th«  ^t 
a  years  the  United  States  has  taken  a  gosi 
many  actions  In — to  contain  the  spread  «( 
communism  la  th*  h«mlsphere.  We—a 
good  many  nations  In  the  Allianos  tot 
Progress,  the  Punta  del  Este  declaration,  ths 
San  Jose  declaration — a  number  of  nattoM 
have  broken  off  diplomatic  relations.  Only 
five  continue  them  with  Cuba. 

The  free  world  trade — has  dropped  fna 
800  million  to  80  million.  Th*— efforts  an 
being  made  since  the  San  Jose  conference  to 
work  with  other  countries  to  control  tbt 
movement  ot  personnel  in  and  out  of  Cnka. 
It's  qxilte  obvious  now  to  the  hsniispb«« 
and.  In  fact,  to  the  world,  that  Castro  k 
merely  a  Soviet  sat«llit«.  Svery  sumy, 
every  study,  every  meeting  shows  a  ahsiy 
deterioration  In  tne  image  that  he  once  had 
as  a  great  nationalist  leader.  And  now  hel 
generally  regarded  In  the  hemisphere  si 
having  sold  out  to  th*  Oonununlst  mor*' 
ment  and  having  now  become  a  spearbsatf 
for  the  Soviet  advance. 

CONSTANT    SUBVKU.LANCX 

In  addition,  the  United  States  malntalm 
a  constant  surveillance.  We've  indicated 
that  we  would  not  permit  any  troops  trooi 
Cuba  to  move  off  the  Island  of  Cuba  In  say 
offensive  action  against  any  neighboring 
country.  We've  indicated,  also,  that  w« 
would  not  accept  a  Hungary  in  Cuba— Uu 
\ise  of  Soviet  troops  against  Cubans  If  thsrf 
was  any  Internal  reaction  against  Castro. 
In  many  ways,  we  have  attempted  to  isolate 
Cuba  and  to  indicate  our  determinaUon  to 
continue  that  poUcy  untU  Cuba  la  free. 

Now  after  we've  done  all  those  steps,  the— 
there  are  two  altamatlves — there  are  two 
additional  poUcle*  which  could  be  carrlsd 
out. 

I  think  that  when  thoee  talk  about— talk 
about  Cuba,  we  ought  to  say  what  we  want 
to  do.  We  shouldn't  say.  Well,  let's  do  some- 
thing, or  How  long  Is  our  restraint  going  to 
last?  I  would  think  the  two  remaining  poli- 
cies are,  one.  a  blockade,  which  of  count 
brings  us  once  again  to  a  confrontation  wlUi 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  Is  invasion 
of  Cuba. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
carry  out  either  one  of  thoee  policies  todsy. 
I  dont  know  what  conditions  are  going  to 
bring  in  the  futvuv.  No  one  predicted  with 
certainty  what  was  going  to  happen  last  fall. 
I  dont  know  what's  going  to  happen  anj 
place  in  the  world.  But — therefore,  I  think 
that  we  should  maintain  our  strength  and 
our  determination,  but  I  dont  think  that 
the  conditions  would  serve  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  or  of  our  allla*  to  cany 
out  elth*r  an  Invasloa  or  bloekad*  undw 
thee*  pre**nt  conditions. 

Th*  Unlt*d  State*  U  responsible  for  the 
independence  of  doaens  of  countries  stretch- 
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IM  from  South  Korea  to  Berlin.  It  is  re- 
uonslble  for  the  defense,  really,  of  Western 
2„r^.  It  is  responsibl*  for  th*  major 
gtruggle  against  the  Communists  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  For  6  percent  of  the  world's 
popxilation  we  carry  tremendoiis  burdens. 
«  jdo  not  think  we  can  indulge  ourselves  at 
tbU  point,  if  that  Is  the  proper  word,  in  con- 
centrating all  of  our  material  strength  In  one 
section  of  the  world  and  be  indifferent  to  its 
consequences  elsewhere. 

Now  I  don't  know — I  dont  accept  the  views 
Mr.  Castro  Is  going  to  be  In  power  for  6  years. 
I  can't  indicate  the  role  by  which  there  will 
be  a  change.  But  I've  seen  enough — as  we 
fix  have— enough  change  In  the  last  16  years 
to  make  me  feel  that  time  is  on  the — that 
tune  will  see  Cuba  free  again,  and  I  think 
when  that  happens  the  record  will  show 
that  the  United  States  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role. 

But  for  the  present,  and  for  a  great  power 
vblch  carries  worldwide  responslbUlty,  I 
tMnk  our  present  policy  is  the  right  one.  If 
the  American  people  decide  differently,  then, 
of  course,  they  have  an  obvious  remedy.  But 
for  now  we  Intend  to  follow  this  poUcy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer, in  short,  given  In  colloquial  terms, 
but  with  the  clarity  for  which  our 
President  Is  famous,  indicates  his  strong 
support  of  the  present  policy  in  Cuba. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  says  in  his  statement,  after  re- 
viewing the  strong  steps  we  have  taken 
to  discourage  Mr.  Castro: 

After    we've   done   all    those   steps  •    •   • 
there  are  two  additional  policies  which  could 
be  carried  out. 

Then  he  points  out  that  one  is  a 
blockade,  which,  of  course,  once  again 
brings  us  into  confrontation  all  over  the 
world  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
other  is  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 

The  President  turns  his  back  on  both 
of  these  courses.  He  takes  what  I  be- 
lieve, I  say  again,  to  be  a  mature  and 
sensible  and  commonsense  approach  to 
the  very  difficult  problem  confronting  us 


M  miles  from  our  shore.  I  commend 
him  for  his  maturity.  I  commend  him 
for  the  soundness  of  his  policy. 


TEXAN  STRESSES  NEED  FOR  S.  1200 
WHICH  WOULD  GIVE  VALIDITY  TO 
THE  WORDS  "FHA  INSURED" 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  28  I  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
give  validity  to  the  term  "FHA  insured" 
as  a  protection  for  home  buyers.  Twelve 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  Joined  as 
cosiJonsors. 

The  national  response  to  this  legis- 
lation Is  heartening,  and  I  will  from 
time  to  time  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  comments  which  are  particu- 
larly pertinent. 

Therefore,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  the  text  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Texarkana.  Tex.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tkxabkama,  Txx..  April  1, 1963. 
Senator  Bbickst  Obuxninc. 
Seiiate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sm :  It  Is  my  understanding  that  you 
plan  to  submit  a  bill  that  will  require  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to  correct 
major  defects  that  appear  after  construction 
of  an  FHA  bouse. 

We  need  such  legislation  badly  in  this 
country,  as  the  public  is  being  cheated  right 
and  left  on  FHA  housing. 

FHA  bas  had  the  responslbUlty.  by  im- 
plication if  not  by  law.  to  protect  the  pubUc 
in  the  past  but  tias  not  Uved  up  to  this 
responsibility. 

How  many  times  have  jrou  seen  the  adver- 
tisement "Built  Under  FHA  Inspection,"  or 
"Conforming  to  FHA  Spedflcations"? 

The  average  citizen,  who  Is  not  expert  in 
construction,  believes  that  FHA  sees  that 
their  insiired  loans  bouses  are  properly  built 
and  this  certainly  is  not  the  case. 


I  know  of  several  persons  who  contacted 
FHA  about  defective  construction  and  were 
told  that  this  was  a  matter  between  builder 
and  buyer,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  made  several  inspections  while  the  house 
was  being  buUt. 

Another  example  of  FHA's  laxity  is  in  the 
evaluation  of  houses.  Old  John  Q.  Citizen 
doesnt  know  tbe  valxie  of  a  houce  and  is 
generally  content  to  pay  what  FHA  says  a 
place  Is  worth.  I  will  bet  you  that  more 
often  than  not,  the  FHA  evaluation  is  higher 
than  the  actual  market  value  of  the  house. 

I  am  sure  that  all  FHA  people  are  honest. 
but  If  they  are  not,  this  would  be  a  real  fine 
opportunity  for  an  unscrupulous  buUder  and 
FHA  employee  to  rook  the  public.  Maybe 
they  do,  who  knows? 

I  surely  hope  you  get  some  help  from 
Congress  on  this. 

Very  truly  yours. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT TO  SIGN  THE  ENROLLED 
BILL  HJl.  4715 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  to- 
day the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  House  and  that 
the  Vice  President  be  authorized  to  sign 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  4715)  to  Incor- 
porate the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Fovmdation.  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Hoiises  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  tomorrow 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.  m. )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
April  23,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


WathioftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  AprU  22, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  newsletter 
of  April  13.  1963: 

Washikoton  Repokt  bt  CoMoaKssMAN  Baucs 
Alceh,  April  13,  1963 

SCrrLEMINTAL    *PP«OP«IATIOM    BUX ADldlflS- 

XmATION  -BOOKOOOGLX 

The  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  was  clearly  indicated  this 
week  with  the  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bUl  of  1963  con- 
taining S450  mUUon  worth  of  new  public 
works  projects.  In  spite  of  determined  Re- 
publican  effort  to  cut  this  1460  million  boon- 
doggle from  the  blU  it  was  passed  with  208 
DemocraU  voting  for  It.  and  181  Republicans 
against   It.     Only   30   RepubUcans    (of    177) 


voted  for  the  spending  and  33  Democrats  (of 
268)  against  It.  proving  once  again  that  basi- 
cally the  Republicans  stand  for  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  reduced  Federal  spending.  I 
spoke  against  the  bill  as  follows: 

"I  oppose  this  deficiency  or  supplemental 
appropriation  blU  because  we  are  appropriat- 
ing money  for  new  projects  which  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
The  list  of  new  starts  •  •  •  clearly  shows 
the  improper  procedure.  Further,  It  Is 
wrong  to  spend  additional  money  for  public 
works  at  this  time  of  deficit  financing.  The 
accelerated  public  works  project  was  wrong 
at  Its  Inception  last  year  and  restoring  money 
to  the  program  is  wrong  now.  Pump  prim- 
ing did  not  work  before  in  correcting  or 
relieving  imemployment  and  It  wUl  not  now. 

"Our  country  faces  fiscal  collapse  because 
of  wUd  Federal  spendmg.  We  must  econo- 
mize to  protect  our  currency  value,  gold  on 
hand,  and  our  entire  aconomy.  We  must  bol- 
ster confidence  In  our  economy  and  Oovem- 
ment by  responsible  action  now.  Let  us 
reduce  Federal  spending,  not  Increase.  Let 
us  cut  the  national  debt,  not  add  to  It.  Let 
us  then  reduce  taxes.  Kach  of  these  steps 
separately  and  collectively  will  bolster  confi- 
dence in  our  Oovernment's  fiscal  self-disci- 
pline and  preserve  our  private  economy. 
Let  us  stop  financing  socialism.     Capitalism 


is  the  bulwark  of  our  country's  economic 
health,  not  Federal  spending." 

DEVALtriMG  otra  cxtrkemct  trbocch 

6  (J  B 1 UEFTTCX 

Hit.  5389.  to  repeal  the  law  dealing  with 
the  purchase  of  silver,  passed  the  House:  This 
action  In  reality  sets  the  stage  for  devalua- 
tion of  ovir  currency  and.  in  fact,  actually 
does  devalue  the  dollar.  The  bill's  stated 
purpose  is  to  free  sUver  from  Federal  con- 
trols by  (1)  Repealing  the  SUver  Purchase 
Acts.  (2)  Permit  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  Issue  in  $1  denominations  iinder  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  it  now  Issues  currency 
in  $5  and  higher  denominations.  (This 
means  substituting  Federal  Reserve  notes 
for  the  present  $1  bills  which  are  silver  cer- 
tificates, backed  by  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  silver.)  (3)  Remove  the  tax  on  transfers 
of  any  Interest  in  silver  bullion.  This  legis- 
lation rlghtfviUy  comes  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, but  because  of  the  part  dealing  with  the 
transfer  tax.  It  had  to  also  be  considered  by 
my  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  repeal  of  the  SUver  Purchase  Act  is 
long  overdue  and  I  am  for  it.  Federal  peg- 
ging of  the  price  of  sUver.  Instead  of  a  free 
market,  Is  wrong.  My  opposition  to  this 
bill  Is  the  lack  of  guidelines  and  stemmed 
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from  (1)  it  actually  does  devalue  the  dollar 
because  it  provides  that  our  $1  bills  which 
are  now  backed  by  100  cents  worth-  of  a  pre- 
cious metal  (silver)  will  henceforth  be  sup- 
ported by  36  cents  In  a  precious  metal 
(gold),  (2)  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
admitted,  though  not  planned,  this  step  Is 
necessary  if  our  currency  Is  to  be  devalued, 
(3)  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
William  McCheeney  Martin,  testified  it  would 
affect  cur  gold  supply  by  $500  million,  (4) 
Presldeut  Kennedy  is  selling  a  capital  asset 
($a  bllLon  in  silver) ,  to  pay  current  expenses. 
These  views  In  opposition  contradicted  the 
bland  aasiirances  of  the  cbalrman  of  the 
BanlOng  and  Currency  Conunlttee  that  our 
gold  supply  would  not  be  reduced  and  that 
silver  would  not  be  sold  to  pay  current  Gov- 
ernment expenses. 

The  further  pressure  on  our  Imbalance  of 
payments  contained  in  this  bill  concerns  me 
and  I  presented  tables  showing  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  five  large  successive  deficits  In  our 
balance  of  i>ayinents  we  have  transferred  to 
foreigners  some  $7  billion  frcMn  our  monetary 


antl-Communlst  activities.  Before  it  is  too 
late.  President  Kennedy  should  tell  the 
American  people  now  what  secret  deals  are 
planned  and  who  and  what  is  behind  the 
strange  policies,  or  lack  of  policies,  which 
continue  to  increase  the  strength  and  pres- 
tige of  the  Soviet  Union  and  weaken  U.S. 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 

SrOTUOHT    ON     UBBAM     BXNXWAI, 

In  an  effort  to  expose  the  direction  In 
which  Federal  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing  is  leading  this  free  Nation,  I  took 
the  floor  of  the  House  this  week  for  another 
major  speech  on  this  subject.  The  bill  of 
particulars  against  Federal  urban  renewal 
and  public  housing  Includes:  (1)  Because  of 
urban  renewal,  the  Supreme  Court  has  rein- 
terpreted the  Constitution,  and  violated  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  law.  (2)  private  prop- 
erty can  be  taken  away  for  esthetic  and 
spiritual  reasons  for  private — not  public — 
ua*.  (3)  the  Federal  contribution  results 
in  Federal  control  of  local  government,  (4) 
local  need  for  Federal  help  has  been  fraud- 


to  extend  an  invitation  to  visit  TCanmi. 
County  at  any  time  of  year.    ItTrecm 
tional  facilities  know  no  season     i  H^ 
sure  you  will  not  be  disappointed 


Taxpayers :  Payiaf  More  bat  Gtt6mg 
Lett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  xmitoxs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVB8 

Monday.  AprU  22. 1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  chal- 
lenged  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Free- 
man— on  Tuesday,  April  18 — to  explain 


xurciguers  auaic  91   oiiiioa  irc»Zl  our  monetary        A'-^oi    uccvi    lui    <-cvicitu    uoip   uos   uvcu    mua-        «rV,v   favrMvarv   ai-a  naiHnn  v     1    ^^ 

gold  Stock  and  added  another  $9  bUllon  to     ulently  determined  both  by  local  and  Federal     T[        "ixpayenj  are  paying  more  but  get 

Government,    (8)    the   financially   less   able     ""^  *^*^  results  in  the  feed  grains  pit>. 


our  liquid  liabilities.  Foreign  nations  now 
hold  $24  billion  of  our  money,  callable  in 
gold  (tll.T  billion  of  our  $16.8  biUlon  gold 
supply  must  be  reserved  for  backing  our  cui- 
rency) .  In  this  dangerous  position  we,  as 
the  world's  banker,  could  not  withstand  a 
run  on  the  bank  if  ovar  foreign  creditors  de- 
mand payment  of  outstanding  obligations. 
It  Is  long  overdue,  but  let  us  hope  not  too 
late,  that  Congress  immediately  direct  its 
attention  to  solving  the  imbalance  of  pay- 
ments and  the  gold  outflow.  This  means 
cutting  Federal  spending,  an.|mmedlate  bal- 
anced budget,  a  reduction  ln%ur  debt,  and 
with  that  background,  tax  reform  which  pri- 
marily means  a  drastic  cutback  in  the  tax 
progression  and  a  reduction  of  rates. 

CONTUSKD      AND      SKWILDEaEO      PKZSIDENT      NOW 

PBOTXcrrNC  communists 
The  United  States,  on  Presidential  order, 
is  now  taking  a  stand  against  freemen  and 
using  our  might  to  protect  a  vicious  and 
bloody-handed  dlctatw.  The  end  resiilt  of 
the  confused  and  bewildered  policies  of 
President  Kennedy  must  be  the  complete 
Conmiunlst  takeover  of  Central  and  Latin 
America  and  Communist  encirclement  of  the 
United  States.  The  brave  actions  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  this  week  Included  the  arrest 
of  more  Cuban  exiles  whose  crime  is  wanting 
to  free  their  homeland;  a  break  with  Dr.  Joae 
Mlro-Cardona,  Cuban  exile  leader,  and  fur- 
ther efforts  to  ctutail  critics  of  Communist 
dlctatOTS  Khrushchev  and  Castro  In  order 
that  the  administration  could  make  deals 
with  the  Soviet  boss.  There  is  no  reasonable 
explanation  for  the  Kennedy  falliire  to  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  to  refuse  to  de- 
mand the  immediate  removal  of  all  Russian 
troops  and  war  material  from  Cuba.  What- 
ever his  motive,  the  actual  result  is  appease- 
ment of  the  Communists  and  history  records 
that  appeasement  always  results  In  victory 
for  the  Reds  a^d  defeat  for  us.  Last  year 
the  Kennedy  administration  bought  the 
Communist  coalition  as  a  solution  in  Laos. 
As  we  all  knew,  the  Communists  are  at  this 
mament,  after  breaking  another  agreement, 
taking  over  completely  there.  What  is  the 
President's  answer  to  this  falliure?  He  has 
rewarded  the  architect  of  the  Laos  disaster, 
Averell  Harrlman,  by  promoting  him  to  a 
higher  position  In  the  State  Department 
where  he  will  be  responsible  for  mapping  all 
otir  political  relationships  with  the  Com- 
munists. An  Insertion  in  the  Congexssxonal 
Reco«d  by  Congressman  J.  Asthttb  Youncik, 
of  California,  notes  the  activities  of  Dr.  Walt 
Rostow  and  McGeorge  Bundy,  close  advisers 
to  the  President  and  apparent  architects  of 
a  new  U.S.  policy  reversing  our  support  of 
antl-Communlst  exiles  which  is  forcing  Rus- 
sian and  Baltic  exile  groups  to  restrict  their 


cities  and  States  are  supporting  the  wealthier 
cities  and  States  in  the  Federal  aid  distribu- 
tion, (6)  Federal  guidelines,  procedures, 
criteria,  and  formulas  are  Ineqdjtable  and 
cannot  be  made  equitable,  (7)  mlsxise  of 
Federal  aid  Is  scandalous,  (8)  windfall  proflt 
at  taxpayer  expense  is  commonplace,  (9) 
public  housing  is  forced  on  communities  that 
want  urban  renewal,  (10)  crime  abounds  in 
public  housing  and  Is  getting  worse;  morals 
and  moral  values  are  being  destroyed,  (11) 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  are  being 
use  to  effect  sociological  changes  in  U.S. 
society  at  the  planners'  whim,  (13)  when 
people  know  the  facts  and  there  is  a  ref- 
erendiun,  public  housing  is  rejected. 


The  27th  Annaal  National  Troat  Festiral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  A.  KNOX 

or  MicaiOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  22. 1963 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26 
the  village  of  Kalkaska,  in  Kalkaska 
County,  Mich.,  opens  its  27th  Annual 
National  Trdut  Festival.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  oelebrations  in  the 
country  and  Kalkaska  County  is  prob- 
ably the  most  suitable  location  in  the 
United  States  for  such  an  event. 

With  its  275  miles  of  trout  streams, 
85  lakes,  25  of  which  are  abundant  with 
fighting  brown,  brook,  rainbow  and  lake 
trout,  Kalkaska  County  is  a  virtual  fish- 
erman's paradise,  attracting  literally 
thousands  to  this  event  aimually  and 
throughout  the  year. 

The  scenic  splendor  of  Kalkaska 
County  complemented  by  an  abimdance 
of  deer,  partridge,  bear,  and  other  wild- 
life gives  me  a  feeling  of  homesickness, 
particularily  at  this  time  of  year. 

For  this  reason  I  would  like  to  extend 
a  cordial  invitation  to  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  come  to  Kalkaska,  Mich., 
this  coming  weekend  and  enjoy  the  won- 
derful hospitality  that  Kalkaska's  citi- 
zens so  freely  offer. 

If  It  Is  not  possible  to  Join  in  Kalkas- 
ka's National  Trout  Festival,  I  would  like 


gram  this  year,  compared  with  1962. 

In  my  letter  to  Freeman.  I  quoted  De- 
partment  of  Agriculture  reports  which 
predict  Oovemment  stockpiles  will  be 
reduced  far  less  while  pajmients  to 
farmers  are  up  $98  million. 

The  stockpile  cutback  was  393  million 
bushels  for  the  1962  marketing  year 
Pasrments  were  $842  million,  for  a  $2.14 
average  for  each  bushel  cutback.  In 
1963  the  predicted  cutback  wiU  be  oily 
about  107  million  bushels.  Payments 
will  be  $940  million,  for  an  $8.78  average 
for  each  bushel  cutback. 

Why  this  shocking  Jump  in  cost  for 
1963?  Before  Congressmen  give  the  feed 
grains  program  a  new  2-year  lease  on 
life,  an  explanation  is  in  order. 

Full  text  of  my  letter  follows: 

Ana.  16.  1963. 
Hon.  OavnxB  L.  FaxxMAW, 
Secretary  of   Agriculture. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Mb.  Sxcutakt:  Next  Wednesday  the 
House  of  Representatives  takes  up  the  pro- 
posed  a-year  extension  of  the  feed  grains 
^program.  Before  debate  begins  I  respect- 
fully  suggest  you  explain  why  taxpayers  art 
paying  more  but  getting  less  results  in  the 
feed  grains  program  this  year,  compared 
with  196a. 

According  to  your  Department's  "Feed 
situation"  report  released  April  10,  this  year'* 
feed  grain  crop  wUl  be  151.6  million  tons— 
up  8.5  million  tons  from  1962.  After  harvest, 
feed  grain  supplies  will  be  only  2  million  tons 
less  than  the  year  before.  Feed  grain  dis- 
appearance during  the  1963-S4  marketing 
year,  according  to  the  report,  may  "rise  s 
little  from  the  154  million  tons  estimated 
for  1961-62  and  1962-63." 

If  disappearance  holds  even,  stockpiles 
would  be  down  only  a.4  mUUon  tons  when 
the  1963  marketing  year  Is  over.  This  com- 
pares with  an  11  million-ton  cutback  In  tbs 
1962  marketing  year.  Clearly  dlsapi>earance 
would  have  to  rise  more  than  "a  little"  to 
match   the   1962   martcetlng   year  cutbaclc. 

What  makes  this  especially  puzzling  Is  the 
fact  that  payments  to  farmers  in  the  1963 
program   are   up   $98   million   from   1962. 

In  1962.  payments  were  $842  miUion  with 
a  stockpUe  cutback  of  393  million  bushels 
(11  million  tons)  for  the  1962  marketing 
year.     This    figures    $2.14    per    bxishel. 

In  1963,  paymenU  will  be  $940  mlUion. 
If  we  allow  "a  little"  Increase  In  disap- 
pearance, say.  600.000  tons,  that  would  mean 
stockpiles  would  be  down  3  million  tons, 
or  107  million  bufhcls.    This  figures  $8.78  per 
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bushel  Even  If  dlsappwjranoe  should  climb 
ta\M  million  taua.  th»  eoat  p«r  bushel 
^^oaiA  stlU  b*  $7.74.  oomparad  with  $2.14  th« 

^'rh0M  oast  figure*  include  only  payments 
u,  farmers.  Raallaed  lOMM  to  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon  and  admlnUtraUTe  cosU 
are  not  included. 

Why  this  shockbig  Jump  In  cost  for  1963? 
Before  Oongmawnwn  giv*  the  t—d  grains 
program  a  new  a-year  lease  on  life,  an  ex- 
plsnstlon  is  In  ord«. 


Prcsideat  ttmmtij  UrgM  Fc^al  Af en- 
cies  To  Work  as  Har4  a$  Tbej  Can  To 
Redacc  Jet  Noiso  at  Major  Airicltb 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxxnosi 

DJ  THI  HOI7SK  OF  BBPRKSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  22. 1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently it  was  my  privilege  to  fly  to  Chi- 
cago, together  with  other  members  of  the 
Chicago  delegation,  with  President  Ken- 
nedy to  participate  in  the  dedication  of 
OUare  International  Airport  which  lies 
on  the  very  edge  of  my  congressional 
district. 

I  was  very  much  inspired  to  hear  the 
President  make  an  eloquent  plea  to  the 
Federal  agencies  and  the  airlines  to  work 
as  hard  as  they  can  to  make  sure  that 
noise  from  Jet  aircraft  which  use  O'Hare 
and  other  major  airfields  in  the  country 
Is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Millions  of  Americans  can  find  comfort 
in  knowing  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  all  of  his  complex 
national  and  international  problems,  is 
cognizant  of  the  way  in  which  the  Jet  age 
has  di6turt)ed  and  changed  the  Uvea  of 
these  people  who  live  in  the  proximity  of 
major  airfields  which  have  Jet  opera- 
tions. The  greatness  of  President  Ken- 
nedy is  reflected  in  this  ability  to  under- 
stand the  problems  of  each  individual 
American. 

President  Kennedy  stated  in  Chicago: 

I  hope  that  the  National  Oovemment, 
along  with  the  airlines,  will  continue  to  work 
as  bard  as  they  can  to  make  aun  that  the 
noise  from  these  Jets  which  take  us  in  and 
out  do  not  dUturb  the  Uves  of  a  half -million 
people  whose  homes  are  In  the  Immediate 


It  Is  my  hope  that  those  Federal  em- 
ployees at  all  levels  who  are  charged  with 
the  reoKNisibility  for  operating  traffic  to 
and  from  airfields  will  heed  the  Presi- 
dent's eloquent  plea.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  find  understanding  of  this 
very  serious  problem  affecting  the  daily 
lives  of  millions  of  people  throughout  this 
country,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  that 
his  subordinates  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment show  the  same  coocem. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter with  President  Kennedy  during  our 
flight  to  Chicago  and  I  know  that  the 
people  who  I  represent  ani  who  have  suf- 
fered Indescribable  hardship  from  the 
noise  at  OHare  appreciate  the  fact  that 


President  Kennedy  would  personally  help 
seek  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  add  here  that  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby. 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  and  Mr.  Alan  Boyd,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  accom- 
panied the  President  on  this  trip  and 
witnessed  his  eloquent  statement  in  Chi- 
cago. I  am  sure  that  all  the  people  liv- 
ing in  proximity  of  nxajor  Jet  airfields 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  that  both  Mr. 
Halaby  and  Mr.  Boyd  shared  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  over  this  new  phenomena 
of  jet  noise  which  has  followed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Jet  age  in  aircraft. 

Both  these  men  have  assured  me  of 
their  full  cooperation  to  carry  out  the 
President's  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  President 
Kennedy's  remarks  at  the  O'Hare  Field 
dedication  follows: 

RXMARKS    or    THZ    PaXSIOENT    ST    THE    DXOICA- 

■noN  or    THX  CHAas  iNmiNATioNAi,  Ant- 

POKT.  Cuicaoo.  Iix. 

Mayor  Daley,  Oovemor  Kerner,  Senator 
Douglas.  Government  and  State  officials, 
ladles  and  gentlemen:  21  years  ago  this  year, 
a  young  Navy  officer  stood  at  the  White 
Hotise  and  was  decorated  by  President 
Roosevelt  with  the  Congressional  liCedal  of 
Honor  for  heroism  extending  far  beyond  the 
line  of  duty.  I  remember  as  a  young  naval 
officer  myself  how  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
"Butch"  O'Hare  captured  the  imagination 
not  only  of  our  Armed  Forces  but  also  of  the 
country.  His  extraordinary  act  In  protect- 
ing his  ship,  shooting  down,  while  he  was 
alone,  shooting  down  five  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  difficult  days  In  the  Second  War,  gave 
this  country  hope  and  confidence  not  only  in 
the  quality  and  caliber  of  our  fighting  men, 
but  also  In  the  certainty  of  victory. 

Therefore,  21  years  later,  I  am  proud  to 
come  to  Chicago,  to  this  airport,  to  take  part 
in  this  act  which  commemorates  his  public 
service,  his  great  naval  service,  and  also  re- 
minds me  of  how  much  we  owe  to  those  who 
made  this  country  of  ours. 

I  think  one  oC  the  extraordinary  facts  of 
the  Second  War  was  this  number  of  men 
who  were  highly  decorated,  particularly  with 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  who  later 
lost  their  lives  in  ccxnbat  In  later  days. 
"Butch"  O'Hare  was  one  of  them,  being 
killed  18  months  after  the  act  of  honor  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  his 
life  could  have  been  much  easier.  John 
BaaUone,  who  got  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  In  the  Marine  Corps,  in  Quadal- 
canal,  and  who  was  later  killed  on  the  beach 
at  Iwo  Jlma,  was  another.  But  time  after 
time,  men  who  could  have  stayed  at  home 
and  felt  their  duty  done,  went  out  again 
and  some  of  them  were  killed.  So  today  we 
not  only  dedicate  the  International  Air- 
port, but  we  also  recall  aU  those  who  made 
It  possible.  This  is  an  extraordinary  air- 
port in  an  extraordinary  city.  In  an  extraor- 
dinary country,  and  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
constructive  action  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, the  State  government,  and  the  city 
government,  under  the  distinguished  leader- 
ship of  yow  great  mayor.  Mayor  Daley. 

To  keep  these  various  Interests  working  to- 
gether and  make  this  the  most  extraordinary 
airport  in  the  world  for  this  great  city  is  an 
amazing  feat.  This  airport  lives  up  to  Its 
name.  There  is  no  other  airport  in  the 
world  where  planes  can  make  Instnunent 
landings  on  parallel  runways,  simultane- 
ously. There  Is  no  other  airport  In  the  Na- 
tion which  maintains  three  instrument  land- 
ing systems.  And  there  Is  no  other  airport 
In  the  wcrld.  and  this  should  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  people  ot  Chicago,  there 


Is  no  other  airport  in  the  world  which  serves 
so  many  people  and  so  many  planes.  Some 
13.S  mUllon  airline  travelers  passed  through 
O'Hare  Airport  last  year.  In  6  years  It  has 
gone  from  the  16th  most  active  field  In  the 
ooxmtry  to  the  1st,  like  so  many  other 
things  about  Chicago.  During  this  airport's 
daUy  peak  periods,  an  airUner  lands  and 
takes  off  every  43  seconds.  Bvery  day.  1  out 
of  every  6  air  travelers  In  this  country  pitsses 
through  this  airport,  enough  people  in  1  day 
to  equal  the  population  of  Bloomlngton,  m. 
Every  day,  some  1,300  to  1,400  landings  and 
takeoffs  occur.  So  I  think  this  airport  is  an 
extraordinary  national  asset,  named  after  an 
extraordinary  American. 

All  of  this  traffic  in  and  out  of  Chicago 
proves,  as  It  has  since  the  beginning  of  this 
country,  that  Chicago  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant and  vital  strategic  area  in  the  United 
States,  where  all  the  lines  of  conununication 
cro68.  That  Is  why  the  future  of  this  city 
is  so  bright.  Indian  canoes  traveled  this 
route  from  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mifislsslpi>l 
River  t>ef ore  this  was  the  United  States. 

And  it  win  be  doing  the  same  thing  in  the 
year  2000.  Railroads,  highways — all  the  rest 
will  come  and  meet  In  Chicago  and  make  this 
a  vital,  booming  city.  These  are  aU  the 
things  that  can  t>e  done,  but  I  think  a  good 
deal  more  must  be  done.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems is  with  the  people  who  live  around  the 
airports.  I  hope  that  the  National  Oovem- 
ment, along  with  the  airlines,  will  continue 
to  work  as  hard  as  they  can  to  make  sure 
that  the  noise  from  these  Jets  which  take 
us  In  and  out  do  not  disturb  the  Uves  of  a 
half  mlUlon  people  whose  homes  are  in  the 
Inunedlate  area.  In  addition,  air  cargo  la 
only  beginning  In  Importance.  In  addition, 
I  think  we  must  make  a  special  effort  at 
O'Hare  and  aU  oiur  other  airports  to  welcome 
the  people  who  come  from  abroad.  This  may 
be  the  first  view  they  have  of  America.  We 
want  them  to  know  what  a  warm  and  vital 
and  vigorous  country  this  Is.  And  I  hope 
we  will  make  every  effort  to  maka  them  at 
home,  and  to  urge  their  countrymen  to  come 
and  visit  us. 

Finally,  we  look  forward  to  the  day  In  avia- 
tion when  we  are  going  to  travel  three  times 
the  speed  of  sound,  and  go  to  any  place  In 
the  world  In  a  few  hours.  And  when  that 
happens,  we  vrant  the  United  States  to  be 
in  the  lead,  as  it  has  been  in  the  lead  in  Jet 
transportation  since  the  Jet  was  Invented. 
All  in  all,  I  am  proud  to  be  here  In  Chicago 
taking  part  In  a  great  ceremony,  honoring  a 
great  American  to  whom  we  owe  much,  look- 
ing to  the  past  and  saluting  him,  and  look- 
ing to  the  future  and  saluting  the  city  ot 
Chicago.     Thank  you. 


Warsaw  Ghetto  Upri$iiif,  April  19, 1943 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  BARRY 

or  irxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  22. 1963 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago,  when  power-hungry  Nazi  forces  un- 
der their  evil-minded  leader,  were  on 
their  victorious  rampage  in  most  of  the 
Eurasian  Continent,  destroying  and 
devastating  everything  before  them,  and 
terrorizing  peoples  by  the  hundreds  of 
millions,  a  small  band  of  gallant,  stout- 
hearted, and  desperately  embattled  peo- 
ple in  Warsaw  initiated  a  glorious  fight 
against  their  ruthless  and  unconsciona- 
ble   Nazi    oppressors.    That   bold    and 
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daring  move  marked  the  uprising  of  the 
remnants  of  once  the  largest  Jewish 
ghetto  in  Europe,  numbering  at  one  time 
more  than  400,000  but  now.  through  de- 
portation, starvaticm,  and  death,  reduced 
to  only  63,000.  While  many  of  these 
were  not  physically  nt  to  fight,  they  all 
were  determined  to  carry  on  the  struggle 
against  their  mortal  enemy,  and  they 
all  managed  to  sell  their  lives  at  a  ter- 
rific cost  to  the  enemy.  In  this  imequal 
struggle,  in  which  no  quarter  was  given 
and  no  prisoners  taken,  13,000  fighting 
Jews  lost  their  live  in  the  course  of  27 
days,  while  s(Hne  50,000,  mostly  aged, 
women,  and  children,  surrendered,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  less  than  80  escaped 
through  the  sewers  under  the  ghetto 
walls. 

In  that  uprising  and  desperate  fight 
the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  Jewish 
people  proved  to  the  world  that,  even 
under  an  impossible  and  despairing  cir- 
cumstance they  still  retained  their  faith 
in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  their 
right  to  live  and  the  right  to  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  their  lives.  While 
so  many  of  these  unfortunate  souls  lost 
their  lives  in  this  historic  uprising,  yet 
by  that  very  act  they  covered  themselves 
with  glory  and  honor,  profoundly  setting 
a  moving  example  to  their  descendants. 
We  honor  the  memory  of  these  unknown 
gallant  fighters  for  freedom,  fighters  for 
elemental  human  rights,  on  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  iiprlsing 
against  the  Nazis. 


National  Park  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or   WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  22,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
study  of  the  North  Cascades  area  of 
Washington  State  is  scheduled  to  begin 
soon.  Much  of  the  area  involved  lies 
in  the  Mount  Baker  and  Snoqualmie 
National  Forests  of  the  congressional 
district  which  I  represent.  "The  outcome 
of  the  study,  therefore,  will  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  my  constituents,  many  of 
whom  rely  upon  these  forests  for  their 
income. 

Because  this  matter  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  State  of  Washington  and 
to  the  Second  Congressional  District,  I 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  my  current 
newsletter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  this  newsletter  in  the 

RZCORD. 

The  article  follows: 

PsoposxD  National  Pakx 
You  know,  the  bureaucrats  are  at  It  again. 
Secretary  of  Interior  Udall  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman,  with  the  President's 
approval,  have  authorized  a  study  of  the 
area  between  Mount  Baker  and  the  Canadian 
border,  ostensibly  to  determine  the  best  way 
to  use  the  resources  of  the  North  Cascades. 
But.  the  North  Cascades  Conservation 
Council  has  prepared  a  draft  bill  to  create 


a  I,30e.l68-acre  North  Cascades  National 
Park.  The  Seattle- based  council  claims 
Secretary  UdaU  suggested  It  prepare  the  bill 
for  Introduction  In  Congreas. 

The  proposed  legislation,  which  is  marked 
confidential,  calls  for  a  national  park  that 
would  extend  from  Stevens  Pass  to  Ross 
Dam,  Including  606,439  acres  of  the  Uoimt 
Baker  and  Snoqualmie  National  Forests  of 
the  second  district.  Maybe  the  people  of 
Washington  State  want  another  national 
park.  I  dont  know.  If  they  do.  Ill  have 
no  objections.  However.  I  dont  want  to  see 
a  decision  by  bureaucrats  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  Instead  of  by  the  citizen  owners. 

I  know  the  national  forests  belong  to  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  I  beUeve 
the  people  back  home  shoxild  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  proposal,  because 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  really  affected. 

It  seems  to  me  another  study  of  the  North 
Cascades  will  only  duplicate  what  has  gone 
before.  In  1939,  a  committee  composed  of 
National  Park,  Forest  Service,  and  State  of- 
ficials made  a  study.  The  people  of  Wash- 
ington State  dldnt  go  along  with  the  Idea 
of  a  national  park  then. 

When  Glacier  Peak  was  being  considered 
as  a  possible  wUdemess  area,  there  were  fur- 
ther studies.  Again,  last  year  a  study  to 
set  the  policy  for  use  of  our  high  mountain 
country  was  completed.  Now.  the  tfucpay- 
ers  are  being  asked  to  finance  another  study. 

Diulng  1963,  about  450  mUllon  board  feet 
of  timber  was  harvested  In  the  Mount  Baker 
and  Snoqualmie  National  Forests.  This 
volume  is  capable  of  supplying  Jobs  to  4JkX) 
persons  employed  directly  In  the  timber 
Industry  and  would  support  another  11,360 
persons  indirectly.  A  national  park  would 
mean  the  loss  of  livelihood  for  a  great  per- 
centage of  these  people,  because  timber  isn't 
harvested  in  national  parks.  Unemplojrment 
is  too  high  as  it  Is  without  adding  fuel  to 
the  fire. 

Each  year  the  Forest  Service  returns  25 
percent  of  its  receipts  to  local  counties  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  national  forest 
area  each  contains.  This  amounted  to  S304  - 
476  for  Whatcom,  $173,783  for  Skagit,  and 
$244,199  for  Snohomish  last  year.  Any  area 
redesignated  national  park  land  would  reduce 
these  payments  now  available  to  the  coun- 
ties for  schools  and  roiuls. 

I'm  for  more  recreational  opportunities 
and  have  supported  both  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  National  Park  Service  in  their  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  recreational  needs  of  our 
growing  population.  And,  as  I've  mentioned 
before.  If  the  people  of  Washington  State 
really  want  another  national  park,  I'll  have 
no  objections.  However,  the  decision  should 
be  left  to  the  people,  not  the  bxireaucrats 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
Sincerely, 

Congressman  Jack  Wotland. 
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Midtown  Plaia:  The  Natioa's  ShowpUce 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

OF   HTW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  22.  1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  in 
my  home  community  of  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
during  the  Easter  recess,  I  had  the  honor 
and  great  pleasure  to  particijiate  in  the 
ceremonies  held  on  April  15  to  mark  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Nation's  first 
and  only  urban  shopping  plasa.    This  is 


Midtown  Plaza,  a  7-acre  buaineas  ami 
shopping  complex  in  the  very  heart? 
downtown  Rochester.  >* 

The  celebration  of  Midtown  Plaat 
first  year  centered  around  a  patrlotie 
theme  and  was  highUghted  by  the  ral^ 
of  an  American  flag.  The  flag  waTone 
with  special  significance  attached  to  It- 
It  had  flown  over  our  Nation's  Capitol.  ' 
At  the  anniversary  ceremonies,  i 
spoke  to  those  gathered  on  one  of  the 
elements  that  has  made  our  country  the 
great  and  free  land  we  cherish  today 

That  element  is  individual  initiative— 
the  kind  of  self-starting  action  that 
punctuates  our  national  history— the 
kind  of  free  enterprise  which  has  buih 
Midtown  Plaza. 

Midtown  Plaza  is  a  monument  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  a  challen»e 
to  every  urban  redeveloper  in  the  United 
States.  It  symbolizes  the  best  in  the 
American  tradition,  a  willingness  to  take 
a  chance,  individual  enterprise,  courage 
and  faith  in  the  future. 

Midtown  Plaza  comprises  a  1-acre  3- 
story  covered  MaU;  Midtown  Tower,  an 
18-story,  ofllce-hotel -restaurant  build- 
ing ;  and  a  2,000-car  city-owned  and  op- 
erated  underground  garage. 

Midtown  Plaza  created  220,000  square 
feet  of  new  retail  space  In  downtown 
Rochester.  More  than  a  million  squan 
feet  of  retail  space  is  accessible  froinlC 
Midtown  Tower  is  composed  of  13 
floors  of  office  space,  a  220-8eat  restau- 
rant, and  a  3-floor.  78-room  hotel.  It  li 
Rochester's  highest  building.  The 
Tower  building  provides  173,000  square 
feet — more  than  4  acres— of  new  office 
space  in  the  center  of  the  downtown 
business  district. 

The  3-level  underground  muiUd- 
pal  garage  has  an  average  daily  turnover 
of  4,500  automobiles. 

The  stimulus  to  downtown  busineai 
and  the  assurance  of  a  prosperous  and 
vital  future  for  both  business  and  the 
city  provided  by  Midtown  Plaza,  mark 
Midtown  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
undertakings  by  American  businessmen 
in  recent  years. 

Midtown  Plaza  was  built  with  private 
capital  by  its  cosponsors,  the  McCurdy 
and  Co.  Department  Store  and  the  B. 
Porman  Co..  Women's  Specialty  Store. 
The  stores  have  been  close  neighbors  and 
keen  competitors  for  many  years. 

The  project  is  a  monument  too.  to  co- 
operation between  a  municipality  and 
private  business.  In  an  agreement  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  the 
city  conunltted  itself  to  build  and  operate 
the  2,000-car  underground  garage  and 
make  necessary  street  improvements  all 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $11  million. 

The  owners  of  Midtown  agreed  to  con- 
struct a  covered  mall  and  an  ofQce  build- 
ing at  least  10  stories  high  above  the 
garage.  The  happy  result  for  downtown 
business  and  the  city  of  Rochester  is 
a  revitalized  city. 

Midtown  Plaza  today  Is  the  home  of  33 
shops  and  services,  6  of  them  new  busi- 
nesses in  Rochester.  Midtown  Tower 
provides  space  for  34  firms.  Of  the 
173,000  square  feet,  or  more  than  4  acres 
of  space,  all  but  12,000  feet  is  leased  or 
occupied. 
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Midtpwn  Plaza  Is  more  than  a  complex 
of  steel  and  stone.  It  is  the  fulfillment 
of  a  community  desire  to  preserve  a  civic 

asset. 

Midtown  Plaza  is  living  witness  to  the 
ability  of  local  interests  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  develop  a  conununity  re- 
source. This  ability  has  caught  the 
101  figi  nation  of  Other  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  and  has  been  well 
publicized  in  their  news  media. 

But,  above  all.  Midtown  Plaza  has  be- 
come a  source  of  pride  for  all  of  us  who 
live  in  Rochester.  We  are  proud  of  this 
downtown  Plaza.  We  tell  our  visitors 
about  it  and  delight  in  giving  them  a 
tour  of  it. 

Midtown  Plaza  is  durable.  It  will  Uve 
and  grow  as  part  of  a  dynamic  Rochester, 
a  Rochester  made  more  dynamic  by  its 
presence  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 


Tb«  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprisiag  AprU  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF   PEHIfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  22. 1983 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  20  years 
ago  a  group  of  tortured  and  aban- 
doned men  and  women,  their  children 
hidden  out  of  sight,  gave  vent  to  the 
desperation  of  their  situation  and  with 
g\ins,  bricks,  bottles,  and  even  their  own 
bodies  as  weapons,  took  on  the  might  of 
a  well-equipped  army  with  but  one 
idea — to  fight,  to  the  death  if  necessary. 

The  Nazi  army  marched  into  Poland 
in  September  of  1939.  Not  only  did  this 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  war  that  would 
rock  the  world  for  the  next  6  years,  it 
also  marked  the  start  of  a  campaign  of 
nukss  slaughter  and  extermination  that 
still  leaves  one  stunned  at  the  enormity 
of  the  crime  committed.  Before  the 
end  of  the  war  6  million  Jews,  mostly  of 
Eastern  Europe,  would  be  dead,  meth- 
odically killed  under  the  orders  of  one 
man.  Hitler,  carried  out  by  his  sadistic 
henchmen.  The  center  of  this  slaughter 
was  Poland.  Throughout  Nazi-con- 
quered Europe,  a  poUcy  of  Jewish  ex- 
termination was  carried  out  against 
heroic  resistance  by  many  of  those 
doomed.  Yet  the  heart  is  stirred  most 
by  what  happened  when  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  finally  exploded  with  wrath 
against  the  mass  murder  camps  In  the 
Polish  countryside  to  which  the  Jews  of 
the  ghetto  were  taken  to  die.  Just  for 
being  Jews. 

When  the  first  stories  began  to  circu- 
late among  the  ghetto  population  of 
what  actually  happened  to  those  who 
were  taken  off  to  "work  camps"  in  the 
country  and  never  heard  of  again,  there 
was  disbelief.  When  the  real  nature  of 
these  camps  was  established  beyond 
doubt,  there  was  fear.  When  the  word 
was  passed  that  the  Nazi  conmiandant 
had  been  ordered  to  dispose  of  the  re- 
maining Jews  of  the  ghetto  in  a  like 
mumer.  there  wu  finally  a  will  to  fight. 


It  was  the  time  of  the  Passover,  a  time 
of  reflection  for  all  Jews  on  the  greatness 
of  their  history;  it  was  the  evening  of 
April  18,  1943.  The  news  spread  quickly 
among  the  remaining  40,000  In  the  ghetto 
that  tomorrow  the  Nazis  would  come  to 
round  them  up  for  their  one-way  trip 
to  death.  But  they  had  decided  that  the 
end  would  not  come  without  resistance. 
As  the  storm  troopers,  with  their  Polish 
and  Ukrainian  police  support,  marched 
into  the  ghetto  that  Saturday  morning, 
the  fighting  began.  Since  the  invaders 
were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  Ger- 
man dead  sprawled  on  the  streets.  The 
Nazi  high  command  was  aghast.  More 
troops  were  sent  in  and  repulsed.  The 
situation  was  serious,  and  Hitler  was  m 
a  rage  at  the  spirit  shown  by  the  Jews. 
Pihally  the  local  German  commander 
took  the  last  course  available — he  put 
the  torch  to  the  ghetto  area.  The  parti- 
sans were  driven  from  their  attic  hide- 
outs Into  underground  bunkers,  covered 
by  the  rubble  of  falling  buildings.  Pood 
and  water  were  short,  and  weakened 
women  and  children  were  dying.  The 
weak  in^tplrlt,  willing  to  sell  their  souls 
for  food  and  the  chance  to  live  a  little 
longer,  stole  out  to  the  Nazis  and  gave 
away  some  of  the  hiding  places  of  the 
fighters.  Rather  than  fall  into  German 
hands,  sons  shot  their  own  motheft, 
mothers  killed  their  own  children,  and 
still  the  resistance  went  on. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  ghetto  it  was 
Easter.  Spring  had  come  to  Warsaw, 
and  while  thousands  were  dying  in  the 
flames,  the  rest  of  the  city  carried  on 
its  usual  business  with  only  the  smoke 
and  ash  marring  the  festive  spirit. 

On  May  8  the  main  bunker  was  cap- 
tured and  most  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  killed.  By  the  end  of  May 
most  of  the  ghetto  area  had  been  de- 
stroyed and  all  but  a  handful  of  the 
fighters  vanquished.  The  end  had  come, 
but  only  In  Warsaw.  The  fight  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  woods  and  hills.  It  is  still 
going  on  today  in  the  creation  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel. 
It  is  for  us  to  remember  in  all  honor  and 
humility  the  brave  freedom  fighters  of 
the  ghetto  of  Warsaw.  A  monument  to 
their  sacrifice  must  be  built  and  main- 
tained in  all  our  souls. 


Jefferton-JacktoB  Day  Address  by 
Senator  Bayk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    nVDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  22. 196$ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6.  1963,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind..  the 
Junior  Senator  of  Indiana  TMr.  BathI 
was  called  upon  to  deliver  the  principal 
address  at  the  Indiana  Democratic  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  dinner. 

The  Junior  Senator  of  Indiana  per- 
formed eloquently,  giving  to  his  audi- 
ence a  clear  picture  of  Jefferaonlan  and 


Jacksonlan   principles,   and  how   those 
principles  are  applicable  today. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  of  those  who  did 
not  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  of  Indiana,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  remarks 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jeffesson -Jackson  Dat  Spxxch 
(By  Senator  Bath) 

Tonight  we  meet  to  celebrate  a  victory, 
a  victory  moot  Hooslers  thought  an  impoesi- 
ble  task  only  12  short  montba  ago.  Through 
your  faith  and  devotion,  with  your  energy 
and  dedication  to  purpose,  together  we  won 
the  good  fight.  Words  are  insufficient  to 
express  the  deep  gratitude  which  Marvella 
and  I  feel  in  oxir  hearts  for  you  who  honored 
me  by  bestowing  the  honor  of  serving  as 
your  U.S.  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Yes,  there  were  those  who  said  Democratic 
victory  in  Indiana  was  impossible.  There 
are  those  who  utter  this  same  sterile  sound- 
ing slogan  tonight.  Let  us  here  and  now 
proclaim  to  those  pitiful  prophets  of  doom 
who  declared  it  impossible  to  elect  Vanck 
Haktke  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  thought  it 
impossible  to  seat  Matthew  Welsh  in  the 
Governor's  chair,  who  pessimistically  proph- 
esied that  a  young  State  legislator  from  the 
city  of  Terre  Hiute  was  wasting  his  time, 
let  U8  say  to  them  at  this  very  hotir  that 
the  Democratic  Party  does  not  now  nor  will 
we  ever  again  believe  that  the  election  of 
Democrats  In  Indiana  is  impossible. 

Let  US  start  now  determined  to  elect  and 
reelect  Democratic  mayors  throughout  this 
State.  Let  us  decide  now  that  a  Democrat 
will  be  elected  Governcw,  that  Indiana  will 
continue  to  have  two  Democratic  Senators, 
that  Democrats  shaU  control  the  next  gen- 
eral assembly  and  that  Indiana  shall  cast 
its  electoral  votes  for  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy in  1964. 

The  people  of  Indiana  want  good  govern- 
ment and  we  are  giving  It  to  them.  Hoosler 
citizens  demand  straight  talk  and  solutions 
to  complicated  problems.  This  we  pledge. 
This  is  our  goal. 

As  E>emocrats  we  can  be  proud  of  the  herit- 
age to  which  we  faU  benefit.  From  the  time 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  were 
laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  ours  has  been  the  party  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  defender  of  minority  groups,  the 
party  of  progress. 

Shortly  after  the  founding  of  our  party, 
Thomas  Jefferson  defined  its  goals,  charac- 
terized its  phUosophy  and  contrasted  It  with 
opposing  forces  when  he  said: 

"Men  by  their  constitutions  are  natiirally 
divided  into  two  parties  those  who  fear  and 
distrust  the  people  and  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
high  classes;  and  those  who  identify  them- 
selves with  the  people,  have  confidence  in 
them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  most 
honest  and  safe." 

In  the  span  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
from  Jefferson  to  Kennedy,  a  great  nation 
and  the  world's  oldest  democracy  has  sprung 
from  the  waiting  lands  of  a  continent  and 
the  hearts  of  a  people  and  has  spread  around 
the  world.  And  across  this  Nation  is  em- 
blazened  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
its  belief  in  the  people,  its  belief  In  the  dig- 
nity of  every  man.  Its  beUef  that  there  is  no 
more  noble  aspiration  for  a  political  party 
or  government  than  to  tend  to  the  needs  of 
its  citizens  and  to  promote  the  basic  oppor- 
tunities of  each  individual  American. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  pursued  these 
goals  with  concrete  legislative  programs. 
Democrats  have  been  responsible  for  the 
cornerstones  of  family  security,  the  social 
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•tenxlty  prograin.  lUMmployxnent  compen- 
satlcm.  eoMldeimtloo.  for  tba  aced.  tlia  blind, 
our  children.  Democmta  Mtabllahed  the 
mlnlmam  wage  and  thronghout  the  yeara 
we  haTe  Improved  It  and  iunu— ad  its  eover- 
age.  We  have  made  oonatdarabte  progreaa 
In  the  field  of  cItII  rights. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  in  the  past  to  talk 
of  Democratic  accomplishments.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  a  party  of  the  present  and 
the  future.  After  3  years  of  the  New  Ffon- 
tier,  at  the  quarter  post  of  the  presidency 
of  John  P.  Kennedy,  we  can  see  progress  that 
has  improved  life  here  and  around  the  world. 
Great  progress  has  been  made.  Tet  we  are 
determined  to  solve  problems  still  unsolved. 
America  has  long  been  biown  for  its  Bill 
of  Rights.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  four  freedoms.  Today  a 
qjace  age  America  m\ist  echo  these  thoughts 
and  must  rededlcate  Itself  to  ensure  certain 
basic  opportunities  for  each  American. 

Each  American  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  a  Job  sufficient  to  provide 
for  his  family.  Through  the  leadership  of 
President  Kennedy  more  Americans  are  gain- 
fully employed  today  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  hlstcny  of  our  Nation. 

Over  71  mlllloa  American  working  men 
and  women  labor  in  the  indurtries,  shops, 
farms  and  mines  of  this  coimtry.  Tet  the 
chsllenge  remains  as  long  as  many  American 
workers  cannot  flnd  Jobs;  as  long  as  yovmg 
minds  and  bodies  are  not  properly  equipped 
to  find  employment  in  spaco-agt  occupations. 
We,  as  Democrats  are  determined  to  meet 
this  challenge  with  tax  reviews  to  sptir  lag- 
ging economic  growth;  with  retraining  pro- 
grams to  assist  those  with  unneeded  skills; 
with  a  special  youth  program  to  gtilde  and 
assist  am  younger  citlsens. 

We  are  equally  determined  to  provide  this 
oppco^unlty  for  those  who  labor  on  the  farms 
of  America.  The  efforts  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration have  brought  about  an  increase 
in  farm  income  of  approximately  10  percent 
during  the  last  2  years.  Tet  we  will  not  rest 
Amtll  the  American  farmer  enjoys  equal  pros- 
perity with  the  rest  of  AuMrlca,  and  the 
abiindance  from  American  farms  is  utilized 
as  a  blessing  to  a  hungry  world  rather  than 
as  a  stumbling  block  to  high  farm  income. 

Those  who  labor  in  business,  large  and 
small,  must  be  guaranteed  the  opportunity 
to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from 
tuifalr  competition  and  domination  by  mo- 
nopolies at  home  and  abroad.  We.  as  Demo- 
crats, believe  in  a  trxily  free  economy,  free 
from  Government  control  and  free  from  the 
oppression  of  monopolistic  power.  Ample 
opportunity  for  the  small  businessman  U  an 
Important  goal. 

Each  American,  as  a  member  of  a  family 
group,  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
compatible  famUy  Uvlng.  The  opportunities 
tor  Jobs,  for  decent  housing,  and  far  ade- 
quate medical  care  during  the  twUlght  years 
of  life  are  important  steps  toward  attaining 
this  goal.  And  we  as  Democrats  mxist  con- 
tinue the  efforts  made  in  past  years  to  see 
that  adequate  legislative  programs  are  en- 
acted in  this  Important  area. 

Plnally,  each  American  child  must  have 
the  (^portunlty  for  a  good  education.  No 
investment  we  make  as  a  nation  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  which  we  make  In  provid- 
ing adequate  training  for  oiir  most  valiiable 
natural  resource,  our  children.  Every  child 
must  have  the  opporttmity  to  develop  full 
his  own  potentiality.  To  be  sure  it  take* 
classrooms,  it  takes  teachers;  and  these  take 
money.  But  Investment  in  our  Nation's 
future  through  education  is  our  best  giiaran- 
tee  ct  meeting  the  challenges  of  the  soace 
age  and  the  future.  ^^ 

If  these  opportunities  are  to  be  provided 
for  Americans  today,  each  of  us  must  be  reso- 
lute in  opposition  to  these  few  persons  who 
would  deprive  them  to  some  Americans  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin-  for 


full  American  cltiaeoahip  --**~t  freedom  of 
worship,  freedom  of  anesss  to  pubUc  places, 
freedom  to  speak  without  fear  of  reprisal, 
and  freedom  to  vote  one's  own  convictions 
in  the  privacy  of  a  polling  plaee. 

TiM  eold  war  strv^ggle  today  ftnds  oomau- 
nlstlc  totalitarianism  and  damoeratlc  free- 
dom lodcsd  In  mortal  ^^^mbat. 

A  waltlag  world  Is  watching  the  American 
response  to  the  challenges  of  this  age.  Awak- 
ening nations,  searching  for  a  better  way  of 
life,  are  asking  will  democracy  and  freedom 
work? 

Let  us  answer  with  a  hearty  chorus  of 
yes.  I«t  us  answer  by  renewing  our  de- 
termination to  keep  the  United  States  of 
America  a  land  of  opportunity,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, for  each  American. 


^Pril  tt 


A  Rdmke  to  tW  New  Eof laad  CmboI 

EXTENSION  OP  RE»«ARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PCmfBTLVSMI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  22. 1963 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4.  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CoNTk]  Inserted  in  the  dally  Conorm- 
siONAL  RccoRo  E  Statement  entitled  "New 
England  Council  Statement  in  Answer  to 
ReprescntaUve  John  P.  Satlor."  It  not 
only  challenged  my  knowledge  of  Uie 
problems  of  the  coal  industry,  but  also 
questioned  my  veracity  in  this  regard. 

The  council  purported  to  substantiate 
its  attack  through  the  medium  of  a  re- 
port on  residual  oil  imports  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  whose 
conclusions  on  the  oil  import  control  pro- 
gram were  so  obviously  fallacious  that 
even  the  Department  of  Interior  took 
issue  and  the  White  House  itself  rejected 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
recommendations. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  today  to  reex- 
amine the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
proposals  or  to  protest  the  New  England 
Council's  vicious  attack.  In  view  of  the 
selfish  attitude  of  the  council  in  years 
past,  its  latest  unfoimded  and  inexcus- 
able charges  are  not  surprising.  What  is 
disturbing,  however,  is  that  this  scur- 
rilous material  would  find  its  way  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 

In  assuring  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  replying  in  kind  to  this 
abusive  treatment,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  he  and  his  New  England  col- 
leagues may  In  the  future  choose  to 
examine  closely  any  and  all  council 
statements  before  repeating  them. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentlemen  are  so 
hard  put  to  satisfy  the  council's  vora- 
cious demands  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  statistical  Information  brewed  in  de- 
fiance of  accuracy  and  principle  at  the 
council's  chambers  in  Boston.  Appar- 
ently frantic  distribution  of  the  prop- 
aganda Is  deliberately  planned  on  the 
theory  that  the  delegation  patently  and 
patronixingly  serving  the  council  will 
place  the  material  on  public  display 
without  questioning  ita  authenticity.  I 
trust  that  my  friends  from  New  England 


will  In  the  future  be  more  cautioia  !» 
this  treatment  of  the  printed  produets^ 
the  councU.  »»««wwii 

The  council  attack  on  me  Inserted  te 
the  April  4  issue  of  the  CoHoaasio*!* 
Rxcoas  is  by  no  means  the  first  *"itinnii 
of  the  careleas  handling  by  the  mIT 
England  delegation  of  matters  pei^Z. 
ing  to  the  question  of  oil  imports.  Wha 
the  gentleman  from  IfaaBacfaaaetts  wti 
recognized  on  the  floor  of  the  House  far 
3  hours  last  March  28.  I  sat  thioi^ 
out  the  subsequent  discussion  and  was 
frankly  faacinated  at  the  coordinated 
participation  of  the  several  Repreaenta- 
Uvea  from  New  England  and  the  Meat. 
bers  from  other  areas  they  had  been  ahlt 

to  solicit  for  the  meetlxig  that unkM 

so  well  managed — would  have  falln 
completely  fiat  because  of  the  obvlow 
exaggerations  and  irrelevancles  that 
echoed  time  and  again  through  this 
Chamber.  The  gentleman  was  so  gra- 
cious  as  to  permit  me  and  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Mootxl  ttUie 
to  inject  pertinent  questions  which  of 
course,  were  never  answered  but  never- 
theless became  an  official  part  of  the 
proceedings. 

It  was  not  until  the  transcript  of  those 
proceedings  reached  my  office  later  that 
evening  that  I  discovered  that  the  New 
England  floor  show  had  apparently  been 
contrived  in  the  same  haste  that  has 
mailEed  other  instances  of  the  campaign 
against  the  oil  Import  control  program. 
Without  in  ansrway  attempting  to  en- 
barrass  any  of  the  Members  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  day's  discussion  I 
should  Uke  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
photostatic  copy  of  a  page  that  in- 
advertently had  become  a  part  of  the 
transcript.  Scribbled  in  longhand  on  one 
page  of  the  transcript — the  ofllcial  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
I  remind  you— was  the  notation: 

Questions  will  be  asked  by  Mr. 
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So  perhaps,  with  evidence  such  as  this 
at  hand,  we  should  be  more  cognizant 
of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Council.  We  should  be  more  dis- 
posed to  imderstand  why  tlie  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  would  be  so  indif- 
ferent to  the  House  amenities  as  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  the  Inexcusable 
statement  by  the  New  England  Council 
attacking  the  integrity  of  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  subsequent 
presentations  produced  in  deference  to 
the  imported  oil  merchants  of  the  East 
will  also  provide  for  a  re^x>nse  to  one 
question  which  I  have  submitted  without 
success  to  my  friend  from  New  England 
for  the  past  several  years  : 

Is  New  England  willing,  if  in  fact  the 
oil  Import  control  program  should  be 
abolished  and  no  restrictions  placed  on 
the  volume  of  foreign  oil  moving  into  this 
country,  to  permit  free  import — without 
tariffs,  quotas,  or  other  restrictions— 
of  textiles,  fish,  brass  mill  products,  rub- 
ber products,  footwear,  watches,  bicycles, 
and  whatevw  oth%r  products  are  manu- 
factured in  the  northeastern  portion  of 
our  country? 

Here  Is  the  fundamental  teoe.   In  its 
glib  reference  to  the  restoration  of  free 


enterprise,  does  the  New  England  Coim- 
cil  proclaim  to  want  the  products  of  New 
Bigland  accorded  the  same  competitive 
conditions  to  which  it  would  subject 
America's  coal  industry? 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  expect  this  mat- 
ter to  be  resolved  at  the  next  New  Eng- 
land prayer  meeting  that  takes  place 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives?  I 
repeat  that  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass 
any  of  my  colleagues,  even  those  who 
would  give  publication  to  Improper  and 
undignified  remarks  such  as  those  lev- 
eled by  the  New  England  Coimcil.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  not  name  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who.  Just  5  days  after 
he  took  part  in  the  March  28  rumble 
against  oil  import  restrictions,  stood  on 
this  very  same  floor  and  made  violent 
protest  against  importation  of  woolen 
goods  so  destructive  of  the  New  England 
economy  that  they  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  closing  of  a  plant  in  the  home 
State  of  my  friend  who  gives  currency 
to  the  New  England  Council's  criticism 
of  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  two-part  travesty  is  available  for 
reading  on  pages  4951  and  5540.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  gentleman  stanchly 
asserts  that  New  Englanders  want  to  pay 
the  free  world  price  for  their  fuel:  the 
next  week  he  demands  that  the  Presi- 
dent immediately  impose  quantitative 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  woolen 
goods.  New  Englanders  must  pay  27 
cents  more  for  domestic  than  for  foreign 
residual  oil.  he  asserted  on  March  28; 
5  days  later  he  said  that  the  Massachu- 
setts plant  had  been  closed  because  their 
fabrics  cannot  meet  the  competition  of 
Japanese  products,  which  sell  for  40 
cents  per  yard  cheaper.  As  I  interpret 
these  remarks,  our  friends  in  New  Eng- 
lahd  expect  Americans  to  pay  more  for 
textiles  in  order  to  keep  New  Englanders 
employed,  i;  concur  with  that  philoso- 
phy. But  I  should  like  to  hear  some  at- 
teinpt  at  Justifying  the  position  of  those 
same  New  Englanders  who  are  willing  to 
see  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  coal 
miners  lose  their  Jobs  in  order  that 
greater  volumes  of  foreign  residual  oil 
may  be  made  available  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

For  the  record,  I  feel  compelled  to 
dwell  briefly  on  that  27-cent  figure  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred.  Here  is  the 
way  my  colleague  used  it  on  March  28 : 

Ux.  Speaker.  New  Hampshire  residual  oil 
consumers  feel  they  are  being  unfairly 
treated  by  the  Kennedy  administration. 
They  are  being  forced  to  pay  27  cents  extra 
for  a  barrel  of  residual  oU  than  foreign 
consumers  pay. 

Now,  this  difflcult-to-understand  con- 
clusion is  another  indication  of  how  the 
New  England  Council  has  been  able  to 
confuse  even  their  protagonists  in  Wash- 
ington. I  would  stispect  that  most  econ- 
omists would  accept  as  a  truism  the 
fact  that  a  ctmunodity — &ny  commod- 
ity— would  vary  in  sales  prices  according 
to  points  of  production  and  consump- 
tion. A  barrel  of  oil— any  kind  of  oil— 
would  be  expected  to  be  cheaper  in 
Saudi  Arabia  or  Venezuela  than  It  is  in 
Portsmouth,  Pendleton.  Pago  Pago,  or 
Rahway  JuncUon.  It  is  also  likely  that 
a  sheaf  of  writing  paper  produced  In 


New  Hampshire  is  going  to  cost  more  at 
Las  Vegas  or  Buenos  Aires  than  it  does  in 
Manchester. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  New 
England  Coimcil's  own  reference  to  this 
magic  figure  unquestionably  developed 
in  Boston's  Statler  Building.  The  at- 
tempted calumniation  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  by  the  coimcil.  as  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  includes  this  sentence : 

Residual  Import  restrictions  have  forced 
the  cost  of  residual  oil  to  37  cents  per  barrel 
more  than  in  Canada  and  other  countries. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that,  when  the 
New  England  delegation  next  favors  us 
with  its  stereotyped  routine,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  get  that  27-cent  item  on 
the  proper  shelf.  If  it  has  not  been 
picked  out  of  thin  air.  then  certainly  it 
can  be  presented  with  some  degree  of 
lucidity.  Meanwhile  the  New  England 
delegation  mlgl^t  want  to  attempt  to 
square  its  calculations  with  data  released 
April  15  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, the  outfit  whose  recommendations 
for  abandoning  the  oil  import  controls 
program  was  evidently  not  pplitically 
agreeable  to  the  White  House.  OEP  lists 
the  February  residual  oil  cargo  sales  price 
at  $2.01  in  New  England,  a  reduction  of 
$1.18  since  February  1957.  You  will  re- 
member that  the  mandatory  control  pro- 
gram, which  went  into  effect  in  April 
1959.  used  the  1957  figure  as  criteria  for 
the  quota  system.  The  OEP  chart  shows 
no  indication  that  at  any  time  in  the 
past  8  years  has  the  selling  price  of  re- 
sidual oil  in  New  England  been  lower 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  New  England  Coimcil,  as  reported 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  quotes  me  as  having 
said  that  the  import  quota  system  has 
at  no  time  been  used  to  benefit  affected 
coal  producing  regions.  I  have  indeed 
made  such  a  charge,  and  I  reiterate  it. 
The  April  1  increase  in  quota  allocations 
is  summary  proof  that  the  levels  have 
been  adjusted  to  court  the  favors  of  New 
England  Members  of  Congress  and  Pres- 
ident Betancourt  of  Venezuela  without 
regard  to  the  economic  impact  upon  coal 
mining  areas.  If.  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  averred 
on  March  28,  unemplojmient  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  of  concern  to  all  Americans,  then 
I  ask  him  to  consider  the  impact  of  the 
increase  in  residual  oil  imports  that  went 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  this  month. 

For  the  past  year  coal  companies,  rail- 
roads, and  pubUc  utilities  have  been  co- 
operating in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  delivered 
price  of  coal  through  the  Introduction  of 
the  unit  train.  The  experiments  have 
been  so  successful  that  some  of  the  lines 
were  able  to  initiate  price  reductions  of 
as  much  as  $1.50  per  ton  on  coal  moving 
from  western  and  central  Pennsylvania 
to  the  east  coast — traffic  that  would  nor- 
mally cost  from  $4  to  $4.50.  This  new 
concept  in  coal  transportation  has  been 
locked  to  by  residents  of  mining  regions 
as  the  method  through  which  present 
markets  could  be  preserved  and  others 
regained.  Since  oil  importing  com- 
panies are  able  to  adjust  sales  prices 


without  regard  to  production  and  ship- 
ping costs,  the  peddlers  of  foreign  oil 
need  have  no  worry  about  competing 
with  domestic  coal  regardless  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  deliv««d  prices  may  be 
reduced. 

The  increase  allowed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  in  residual  oil  imports 
for  the  year  beginning  April  1  amounts  to 
50,000  barrels  per  day.  To  serve  the 
markets  into  which  this  foreign  fuel  will 
move  would  require  the  service  of  a 
series  of  unit  trains,  two  of  which — each 
made  up  of  100  60-ton  cars — would  move 
every  day  of  the  year  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's mines  to  the  east  coast.  Under 
the  new  order,  those  trains  will  not  m 
into  service.  'Their  operating  crews  ami 
maintenance  men  will  remain  Idle.  The 
miners  who  would  produce  the  coal  will 
continue  to  wait  for  their  Jobs  to  reopen. 

This  prospect  obviously  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  New  England  Council. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  assuming  a 
less  narrow  perspective,  will  no  longer 
concur  in  this  malevolent  philosophy  and 
will  no  longer  stand  ready  to  broadcast 
character  assaults  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  perpetrated  and  effectuated  by 
the  Coimcil. 


CUcago's   Northwest   Side   Needs   Mass 
Traasit  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  irxjMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  22. 1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Jefferson-Park  Press,  which  is 
published  in  my  district  by  Mrs.  Morton 
Steinman,  carried  a  most  convincing  edi- 
torial in  support  of  the  mass  transit  bill 
which  we  hope  will  come  before  the 
House  for  action  very  soon. 

Miss  Sally  Swanson.  very  capable  civic 
affairs  editor  of  the  Jefferson-Park 
Press,  has  certainly  stated  the  case  in 
support  of  the  mass  transit  bill  in  terms 
which  should  help  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress better  understand  how  the  people 
at  the  grassroots  level  in  this  country 
feel  about  the  massive  traffic  Jams  which 
clog  our  large  and  small  cities  daily  dur- 
ing rush  hours. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  see  this  frank 
editorial  since  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  be  among  the  first  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

Recently,  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  in 
support  of  this  proposal  to  help  America's 
communities  develop  a  more  effective 
mass  transit  system. 

More  than  one-half  million  people  liv- 
ing in  Chicago's  Northwest  Side,  most  of 
whom  I  represent  in  Congress,  would 
benefit  from  this  legislation. 

I  am  including  my  own  testimony  in 
my  remarks  today  following  the  excellent 
editorial  by  Miss  Sally  Swanson. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Miss  Swanson's  editorial 
and  my  own  remarics  follow: 
lIooK  Talk  Mat    Oct   Cooi.  Rxcxptiom   oir 

Noi 


(By  Sally  Swanson) 

Yesterday  the  Nation's  first  astronaut  to 
orbit  tbe  eartb,  John  Olenn,  came  to  town, 
signalling  the  start  of  Chicago  space  month, 
and  for  the  next  80  days  talk  of  spaceahlpe, 
meteorltaa.  and  moon  blast-offs  should  axdte 
the  Imagination. 

One  segment  of  the  population  may  be  In- 
different. A  trip  to  the  moon  In  this  decade? 
How  will  that  strike  the  bumper-to-bumper 
crowd  known  collectively  as  the  Northwest 
Expressway  commuting  public? 

The  man  caught  twice  a  day  In  a  car- 
choked  nightmare,  may  consider  a  moon 
launch  ludicrous  as  he  stops,  starts,  dodges, 
and  listens  to  his  car  radio  chide:  "North- 
west Expressway  congested  today."  Like  yes- 
terday and  tomorrow. 

A  trip  to  the  moon?  The  trip  to  work  Is 
challenge  enough. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  when  the  ex- 
pressway opened,  the  Northwest  Side  hailed 
a  new  era  of  automobile  transportation.  The 
area  has  drawn  closer  to  distant  parts  ot 
Chlcagoland,  with  driving  time  unthinkable 
a  few  years  ago. 

But  not  during  rush  hours.  Disgruntled 
motorists  Insist  they  make  better  time  on 
dty  streets. 

The  congestion  could  be  eased  simply 
enough,  according  to  experts,  by  Installation 
of  CTA  tracks  In  the  expressway's  median 
strip.  Simple  enough  except  for  one  prob- 
lem: money. 

About  $46  million  Is  needed  to  Install 
the  tracks.  Including  an  extension  from 
Logan  Square  el.  to  O'Hare  Field. 

DrrLUKNTIAI.    CROX7FS    RKAPPRAISX    STAND 

Provisions  were  made  for  the  CTA  system 
when  the  road  was  built,  and  Installation  was 
expected  In  due  cotirse.  The  plan  toppled 
In  the  spring  of  1961  when  four  powerful 
business  and  civic  groups  which  had  planned 
to  help  the  CTA  g«t  the  necessary  money 
withdrew  their  support. 

Instead  they  asked  for  a  study  of  the 
Northwest  Side's  overall  transportation  sit- 
uation. 

It  sxirprlsed  no  one  when  a  bill  for  the  CTA 
expressway  subsidy  failed  to  pass  the  State 
legislature. 

Last  November — 18  months  and  several 
thousand  dollars  later — the  transportation 
survey  reported  that  the  CTA  tracks  would 
be  "the  most  effective  single  Improvement 
In  public  transportation"  to  relieve  the 
Northwest  Side's  traffic  woes. 

The  CTA  expressway  received  a  second  Im- 
portant endorsement  last  fall  from  the  Chi- 
cago area  transportation  study,  a  6-year  re- 
sefu^h  program  costing  93 >4  million. 

Principal  opposition  has  come  from  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad,  whose 
officials  complain  that  as  a  private  enterprise 
the  railway  could  not  compete  with  a  sub- 
sidized public  agency. 

Perhaps  the  protests  have  been  effective  be- 
cause of  the  railroad's  sincerity  In  attempt- 
ing to  make  Its  conunuter  business  pay. 

It  has  replaced  dirty,  111  heated,  and  often 
overcrowded  cofushes  with  doubledeckers  that 
are  roomy,  air  conditioned,  and  altogether 
comfortable.  It  has  added  more  trains  to  Its 
schedule,  and  Inaugurated  a  river  cruiser 
connection  from  Its  depot  to  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. All  draw  the  respect  of  a  free  enterprise 
society. 

SAILaOAOB  RAVX  DiaAOVAlVTAaaS 

But  railroads  beet  serve  the  suburban  com- 
muter—Northwest Sxpreasway  Is  within  the 
city  of  Chicago— and  It  has  distinct  dlaad- 
▼antagee  tor  city  riders:  High  fares,  few 
stops,  no  transfer  privileges. 


Long  delay  In  the  CTA  system  could  be 
oostly.  Bzperlenee  proves  that  congested 
expraasways  create  a  rtamand   for  more  ax- 

pressways. 

And  expressways  are  expensive.  Their  con- 
struction costs  many  times  that  of  a  CTA  In- 
stallation and  they  remove  land  from  the 
tax  rolls,  to  say  nothing  of  incalculable  ex- 
penses from  disrupted  neighborhoods,  dis- 
placed bomes.  and  air  pollution. 

And  so  It  was  encouraging  new*  when  Wal- 
ter J.  MeCarter,  general  manager  at  the  CTA. 
propoeed  Thursday  that  construction  of 
Northwest  Expressway  CTA  have  top  priority 
If  Federal  aid  to  mass  transportation  is  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

The  bill,  which  would  offer  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  difference  betwen  the  coet  of 
the  project  and  the  amount  paid  by  fares,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate.  It  faces  a 
steep  hurdle  in  the  House. 

Hence  the  fate  of  the  urban  transit  bill 
this  week  in  Washington  Is  vitally  Important 
to  Northwest  Side  motorists.  Possibly  more 
Important  than  an  "Operation  Moonllft." 

Statxmxnt  or  Comokxssmam  Roman  C.  Pu- 
ciNSKi  Bxroax  BAmuMO  amd  CrrxaxNcr 
Comcirm.  Housx  or  RxpaxsurrAnvxa, 
WASHmuTOif,  D.C.,  Makth  6, 196S 

itr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  and  your  committee  for 
affording  me  an  opportunity  to  testify  In 
support  of  HJt.  3881,  which  would  provide 
up  to  $600  million  for  development  of  mass 
urban  transportation  systems. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  submit  Identi- 
cal legislation— HJl.  807 — both  in  the  last 
Congress  and  again  in  this  Congress. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  here  an  aerial  photo- 
graph of  my  district  showing  the  Northwest 
Expressway  which  goes  right  through  my  dis- 
trict. It  has  been  our  hope  to  develop  In 
the  median  strip  of  this  expressway  a  rapid 
transit  system  to  relieve  the  tremendous  au- 
tomobile congestion  which  makes  this  ex- 
pressway one  solid  mass  of  automobiles  every 
working  day  during  the  early  morning  rush 
hour   and    the   evening   r\ish  hour. 

Chicago  at  present  has  three  expressways: 
the  Congress  Expressway,  the  Northwest  Ex- 
pressway, and  the  Dan  Ryan  Expressway. 
We  arc  now  in  the  process  of  building  our 
fourth  expressway,  cutting  through  the 
southwest  section  of  our  city.  All  of  ova 
expressways  have  been  specially  designed  to 
provide  a  median  strip  for  rapid  transit. 

The  Northwest  Expressway,  the  Dan  Ryan 
Expressway,  and  the  Southwest  Expressway 
were  all  financed  by  Federal  grants-in-aid  as 
part  of  the  National  Defenae  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

I  am  sure  your  committee  will  agree  that 
with  78  percent  of  America's  population 
now  living  In  urban  areas,  the  decision  to 
extend  the  National  Defense  Highway  System 
Into  the  large  cities  Is  Indeed  a  wise  one. 
This  decision  to  extend  the  National  Defense 
Hlghvray  System  in  the  large  cities  was  made 
in  order  to  afford  these  cities  an  opportunity 
to  move  huge  masses  of  people  out  of  the 
city  very  quickly  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  appears  to  me 
that  under  the  existing  situation  in  all  of 
the  larg^  cities  of  America,  liicludlng  Chicago, 
if  an  fnemy  force  ever  wanted  to  wreak 
havoc  end  destruction  on  this  country,  the 
time  for  a  sneak  attack  would  be  dtirlng  the 
early  morning  rush  hoiir  or  the  evening  rush 
hour  when  perhaps  as  much  as  60  percent 
of  this  Nation's  entire  Industrial  labor  force 
is  hopeleasly  bogged  down  In  traffic  snarls 
all  over  America. 

While  I  hope  this  blxarre  prospect  never 
develops,  I  mention  this  merely  to  emphasize 
to  the  committee  the  complete  futility  which 
faces  the  large  urban  communities  of  Amer- 
ica In   trying  to  relieve  this  Indescribable 


traffic  congestion  during  r\ish  boun  wlthoM 
some  form  of  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  eonstder  this  leglslstlaB 
to  provide  asalatance  to  our  cities  for  devik 
opment  of  rapid  transit  systems  as  importaai 
to  our  national  defense  effort  as  any  Magli 
appropriation  now  before  us  In  the  nniltl. 
billlon-doUar  defense  program. 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  has  doas 
a  magnificent  Job  in  developing  what  I  b«. 
lleve  to  be  the  finest  mass  transportatioQ 
system  in  the  world. 

Earlier  this  year  you  heard  testimony  ftq^ 
Mr.  Virgil  Ounlock,  chairman  of  the  Ohl. 
cago  Transit  Authority,  and  also  from  Ik 
Walter  MeCarter.  general  superintendent  oC 
the  Chicago  Transit  Authority.  I  am  sun 
their  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  traimt 
operators  all  over  the  country,  whether  tbt 
transit  system  they  operate  Is  privately 
owned  or  publicly  owned.  In  each  Instaass 
they  are  faced  with  the  dllenuna  of  eltlMt 
raising  the  fares  to  bring  about  necessv; 
Improvements  and  seeing  their  passeagir 
volume  decline,  or  leaving  fares  at  thslr 
present  rate  and  forsaking  the  needed  mod. 
emlzatlon  programs. 

There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  tai 
all  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country,  pn^ 
ent  rates  have-  reached  their  peak,  and  aay 
further  Increases  would  result  in  a  tremen- 
dous decline  In  rider  volun>e. 

It  Is  quite  proper  that  the  urban  ooai. 
munltles  of  America  should  txirn  to  their 
Federal  Oovemment  for  assistance.  Tttm 
large  cities  are  the  llfeblood  of  the  Natkm. 
From  these  large  Industrial  centers  fiows  ths 
revenue  that  makes  It  poeslble  for  this  ooaa* 
try  to  meet  its  defense  commitments  and, 
yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Its  very  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  an  esti- 
mated $8  billion  a  year  In  this  country  to 
help  the  people  in  the  niral  areas  of  Amer- 
ica remain  In  the  economic  stream  of  ths 
Nation.  It  la  a  long-established  fact  that 
when  the  rural  areas  of  America  suffer  eae- 
nomlcally.  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  tlsas 
before  the  eoonomy  of  America  falters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nor  did  we  hesitate  to  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  in  o\ir  country 
In  military  and  economic  assistance  to  oar 
allies  because  we  reallise  that  the  survival  ot 
freedom  could  be  decided  by  the  rebuilding  of 
the  large  industrial  centers  of  Europe  la 
making  these  couj^trlee  economically  inde- 
pendent. 

Why.  then,  should  there  be  any  streag 
objection  to  helping  solve  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  America's  urban  areas 
in  this  7th  decade  of  the  aoth  century? 

If  the  local  communities  could  resolve  this 
problem  through  their  own  resources.  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  there  is  no  need  for  Fed- 
eral intervention.  But  study  after  study 
shows  conclusively  that  theee  urban  areas  of 
the  country  cannot  solve  their  transportation 
problems  without  some  form  of  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  this 
reason  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this  mess- 
ure. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  call  your  atten-  « 
tlon   to  some   provisions  of   this   legislation 
which  would  create  very  severe  hardships  to 
employees   of   the   mass   tranqxutatlon   In- 
dustry. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  grants  or 
loans  to  State  or  local  pttblie  bodies  or  agea- 
ciee  for  the  purpoee  of  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, reconstructing,  or  Improving  existing 
transit  systems. 

In  many  States,  when  a  private  operation 
has  been  acquired  by  the  State  or  a  political 
subdivlston  of  a  State,  the  public  body  baa 
taken  the  poslUon  that  U  la  lo^fclly  disquali- 
fied from  entering  into  ooUeetlve  baigmia- 
Ing  with  the  collective  bargaining  agent  at 
the  employees  and  also  from  entering  into 
arbitration  agreements  with  stich  collectivs 
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liugalning  agent,  even  where,  as  la  usually 
fjj0  ease,  the  employee  has  been  for  many 
man  represented  by  a  union  under  a  sjrstem 
of  colIecUve  bargaining  with  provislona  for 
arbitration. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
can  be  amended  to  Include  provisions  to  pro- 
tect public  utility  workers  in  the  right  to 
union  recognition. 

It  la  my  further  hope  that  some  provision 
can  be  made  which  would  give  theee  em- 
ployees of  publicly  owned  mass  transporta- 
tloo  systems  the  right  to  enter  Into  collective 
bargaining  agreements  and  to  negotiate  with 
management.  Certainly  these  provisions 
should  Include  the  right  to  agreements 
which  would  provide  some  channel  tor  set- 
tling grievance  disputes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  in  the  Judgment  of  this 
committee  you  cannot  agree  on  appropriate 
language  to  guarantee  these  rights  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  of  employees  working  for 
publicly  owned  mass  transportation  systenos, 
perhaps  the  committee  would  consider  in- 
cluding in  its  report  language  which  would 
oiake  It  clear  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  on 
this  Isgislatlon  is  not  to  deny  in  any  manner 
or  form,  directly  or  Indirectly,  workers  from 
sxsrcislng  their  right  to  collective  bargaining 
If  In  fact  the  majority  ot  the  workers  in  a 
given  union  endorse  such  an  action  for  ool- 
leotlve  bargaining. 


A  second  shortomnlng  in  this  legislation 
which  I  hope  will  be  corrected  by  the  com- 
mittee is  its  failure  to  provide  protective 
conditions  for  employees  who  would  be  dis- 
placed or  adversely  affected  as  a  result,  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance program. 

One  way  in  which  transit  employees  of 
existing  tranalt  companies  could  be  adversely 
affected  la  where  a  rapid  transit  operation  Is 
undertaken  by  a  public  agency  with  Federal 
assistance,  and  the  private  transit  company 
continues  in  existence.  It  Is  inevitable,  for 
example,  that  If  a  rapid  transit  line  Is  erected 
which  serves  the  same  area  as  Is  presently 
served  by  a  private  bvis  line,  that  patronage 
will  be  attracted  from  the  biis  line,  and 
employees  of  the  bus  line  will  be  adversely 
affected. 

Here,  also,  perhaps  this  problem  can  be 
resolved  by  language  in  the  report  estab- 
lishing legislative  Intent  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  absorb  displaced  work- 
ers from  existing  public  traiult  systems  to 
newly  developed  transit  systems  financed 
through  Federal  asslstanee.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  some  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act  so 
that  where  employees  are  dislocated  from 
their  existing  Jobs  because  of  new  transit 
systems,  these  dislocated  workers,  if  they 
need    additional    training,   should   get   this 


training  under  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act 
and  then  be  absorbed  by  the  newly  developed 
transit  system. 

Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  spend  Federal 
funds  to  develop  new  maee  transit  faclllUee. 
it  U  not  asking  too  much  that  we  at  least 
establish  In  the  committee  report  a  rec- 
ommendation that  displaced  workers  In  ex- 
IsUng  facilities,  wherever  practicable,  be 
given  priority  in  applying  for  employment 
with  the  new  facility. 

I  am  reasonably  convinced  that  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  which  urban  areas  could  re- 
ceive under  this  legislation  would  Indeed 
create  so  impressive  an  expansion  of  mass 
transit  facilities  throughout  America  that 
the  workers  presently  employed  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  absorbed  Into  new  Job  op- 
portunities. Hovrever,  I  am  sure  that  we 
can  understand  the  concern  of  those  pres- 
ently employed  In  the  transit  industry  that 
modernization  and  automation  may  elimi- 
nate their  Jobs.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  will  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  concern,  and  I  am  confident  that 
reasonable  men  can  work  out  reasonable  so- 
lutions in  this  difficult  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  me  this  time  to  appear  before  this 
conunlttee.  and  I  ahall  be  very  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  23, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  E.  L. 
Baitlbtt,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 


Mr.  BARTLETT  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  PresldeAt  pro  tempore. 


Rev.  Harry  W.  Campbell,  the  Method- 
ist Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

O  Thou,  whose  yearning  is  for  noble 
men  and  nations,  inspire  us  by  Thy  pres- 
ence in  these  days.  Let  Thy  spirit  fill 
these  Tenerable  walls  and  touch  our 
tempers  and  our  words.  Walk  amongst 
us.  and  through  these  galleries,  and 
across  our  land,  we  pray,  and  cover  us 
an  with  the  mantle  of  Thy  protection. 

Grant  us  to  be  so  broad  in  vision  as 
to  be  incapable  of  narrow  prejudice. 
Teach  us  to  aim  so  high  that  we  can 
walk  through  mires  of  circumstance 
and  remain  clean.  Protect  us  from  too 
much  trust  in  our  skills,  and  grant  us 
the  grace  to  lean  on  Thee  for  guidance 
through  the  dark  places.  Make  us.  we 
pray,  eager  to  reach  for  heaven,  but  able 
also  to  touch  the  oppressed  of  earth.  And 
through  all  our  deliberations,  help  us  to 
be  wise.  In  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
AprU  22,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESHJENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sulxnltting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretar- 
ies. 


IW8IGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DEST  PRO  TESCPORE 

The  legislative  clei^  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sbnatb, 
PaxsisxNT  pao  Txacpoas, 
Waahinffton.  D.C.,  AprU  23. 1993. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  frosn  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  E.  L.  BAaTLsrr.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alaeka.  to  perform  the 
auues  of  the  Chair  during  my  ataeence. 

Cam.  HATsnr. 
Prttident  pro  tempore. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday,  the  Vice  President, 
on  yesterday,  signed  the  enrolled  biU 
(HJl.  4715)  to  incorporate  Uie  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  yesterday. 
April  22.  1963.  the  Vice  President  had 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  which  had  previously 
been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

H.R.  377.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
33,  I960,  relative  to  the  transfer  of  certain 
public  lands  to  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission of  Nevada: 

HH.  1087.  An  act  to  release  the  right,  title, 
or  Interest,  if  any,  of  the  United  Statee  in 
cerUln  streete  in  the  village  of  Heybum, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in  patent 
for  public  reserve: 

Hji.  1544.  An  act  to  authorize  David  H. 
Fomum  and  Julia  Forman  to  bring  suit 
against  the  United  States  to  determine  title 
to  certain  lands  In  Maricopa  Coimty,  Ariz.: 

HA.  2391.  An  act  regarding  a  homestead 
entry  of  Lewis  8.  Cass: 

HJl.  2294.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
Blt\iated  in  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet.  ai^^ira 
to  Mrs.  William  K.  Belts; 

Hit.  6067.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1838.  a«  amended: 
and 

H.J.Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominatianB.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  cm  the 
Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution,  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  sections  S34, 
367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
DB.C.  734.  767.  76© )  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 365  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  in  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 67n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
»3n): 

H.R.  1160.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  haaardous  duty  pay  in  certain  caaes: 

HJl.  1213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  World 
Oamea.  Inc.; 

H.R.  1267.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Law- 
rence E.  Bird; 

H.R.  1386.  An  act  for  the  rMlef  of  Lt. 
CUude  V.  Wells; 

HJl.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cannela 
Calabrese  DlVito; 

HJl.  1438.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 

Ethel  Knoll; 

HJl.  1447.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and/or  Holt  Import  &  E]q>art  C04 
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HA.  1400.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Oliver 
Brown; 

HJl.  1493.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  aale 
of  certain  reserved  mineral  intereeta  of  tbe 
United  States  in  certain  real  property  owned 
by  Jack  D.  WUhart  and  Juanlta  H.  WUhart; 

H.R.  IMl.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mel- 
bom  Kaat; 

HJl.  186S.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  PatU 
Jean  Fulton; 

HJl.  1876.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Rite  M.  Bravl; 

Hit.  2179.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
David  labmael,  Manhattan.  Kans. 

HJl.  2345.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Stella 
McKee: 

HH.  2357.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Ken- 
neth P.  Miller: 

HJl.  2292.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Marvin 
M.  Qreenlee; 

HJl.  2302.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  James 
M.  Norman; 

HJl.  2326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Casner  and  Eileen  O.  Casner; 

HJl.  2327.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  C.  Campbell; 

HH.  2364.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  the 
Clay  County  Hospital.  Brazil,  Ind.; 

HJl.  2699.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Victor 
L.  Ashley: 

H.R.  2700.  .An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Francis 
Janis  and  certain  other  Indians; 

HJl.  3708.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  VasUiki 
Moundroukas; 

HJl.  2736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUiam 
C.  Jessup; 

HH.  2743.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Mary  K.  O'Rourke; 

HJl.  3772.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer: 

HJl.  2798.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Veselenak; 

H.R.  2859.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
miilgatlon  of  rules  o"  practice  and  procedure 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

H.R.  3022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gene 
H.  King; 

HJl.  3039.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  MaJ. 
Arnold  M.  Anderson; 

HJl.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901.  relating  to  devises  and  be- 
quests by  will; 

HJl.  3240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Oubins; 

HJl.  3356.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Jose- 
phine Maria    (Bonaocorso)    Bowtell; 

HJl.  3369.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  O.  Mason; 

HJl.  3460.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Herbert 
B.  Shorter.  Sr.; 

HJl.  3646.  An  act  to  amend  section  131  of 
title  13,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  provide 
for  taking  of  tbe  economic  censuses  1  year 
earlier  starting  in  1968; 

HJl.  3574.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  ua«  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  of  certain  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback 
Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense 
purposes: 

H.B.3612.  An  act  to  define  tbe  term 
"child"  for  lump-sum  payment  pvirpoees 
iinder  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act; 

HJl.  3623.  An  act  for  tbe  reller  of  Col. 
Frank  D.  Scbwikert.  V£.  Air  Force; 

HJl.  3624.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  MaJ 
Donald  B.  Powers,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

HJl.  3626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Leonard  H.  Potterbaum.  XJB.  Air  Force; 

HJl.  3627.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Arthur  C. 
Berry  and  others; 

HJl.  3768.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Qlendal 
W.  HanQock; 

H.R.  4314.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  the  Stella 
Reorganized  Schools  R-I.  Missouri; 

H.R.  43S0.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act; 


HJl.  4349.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Nelson  and  Harold  B.  Johnson; 

HJl.  6044.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid 
plan  for  fire  protection  by  and  for  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  and  certeln  adjacent  com- 
miuilties  In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes"; 

HJl.  6081.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Col\imbia  to 
sell  a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  of  tbe 
District  Training  School  grounds  at  Laurel, 
Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tbe  continued  use  of  certain  lands  within 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  an 
existing  hydroelectric  project. 


r'OUSE  BILLS   AKD  JOINT   RESOLU- 
TION  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  anfl  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334. 
367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734.  767.  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 356  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  in  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 67n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
93n): 

H.R.  1313.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  World 
Games.  Inc.; 

HJl.  1267.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 

E.  Bird: 

HJl.  1286.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Claude  V.  WelU; 

HJl.  1393.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Oarmela 
Calabrese  DiVlto; 

H.R.  1447.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  W. 
Holt  &  Co.  and/or  Holt  Import  &  Export  Co.: 

HJl.  1459.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oliver 
Brown; 

HJl.  1561.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Melbom 
Keat; 

H.R.  1853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Patti 
Jean  Fulton: 

HJl.  1876.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Rita  M  Bravl; 

HJl.  2179.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs. 
David  Ishmael.  Manhattan.  Kans.; 

HJl.  2245.  An  act  for  tbe  reUef  of  Stella 
McKee; 

HJl.  2267.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Kenneth 

F.  Miller; 

H.R.  2292.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marvin 
M.  Oreeniee: 

HJl.  2302.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  James  M. 
Norman; 

HJl.  2326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Casner  and  Eileen  O.  Casner; 

H.R.  2337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Edward  C.  Campbell: 

HJl.  2364.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Clay 
County  Hospital.  Brazil.  Ind.; 

HJl.  2699.  An  act  fo-  tbe  relief  of  Victor 
L.  Ashley: 

HJl.  2700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francis 
Janls  and  certain  other  Indians; 

H.R.  2708.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  VasUlkl 
Moundroukas; 

HJl.  2736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
C.  Jessup: 

HJl.  2743.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  O'Rourke; 

HJl.  2773.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harley  Brewer; 

H.R.  2869.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
mtilgatlon  of  rules  of  practice  and  procediire 
under  tbe  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  3022.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oene  H. 
King; 

HJl.  3039.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Arnold  M.  Anderson; 


H.R.  3240.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  i^. 
Josephine  Dublns;  ^^ 

H.R.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joaa. 
pbine  Marie   (Bonaccorso)   Bowtell; 

H.R.  3460.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  nsrtmt 

B.  Shorter.  Sr.;  ^ 
H  R.  3623    An    act    f<*    the    relief  of  rw 

Frank  D    Schwlkert.  U.S.  Air  Force; 

H  R.  3624.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  l|ai 
Donald   B.   Powers.   VS.   Air  Force; 

H.R.  3625.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  lut 
Leonard  H.  Potterbaum.  UJS.  Air  Force;^^ 

H  R.  3627.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arth« 

C.  Berry  and  others; 

H  R.  3755.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  OleDdsi 
W.  Hancock: 

H  R.  4214.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  8t«ns 
Reorganized  Schools  R-I,  Missouri;   snd 

H  R  4349.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
O.  Nelson  and  Harold  E.  Johnson;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  1159.  An  act  to  amend  the  Classlflea. 
tion  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  estebUsh. 
ment  of  hasardoua  duty  pay  in  certain  cssss; 

HJl.  3545.  An  act  to  amend  section  m  ^ 
title  13.  United  Stetes  Code,  so  as  to  pn»> 
vide  for  toklng  of  the  economic  censnai 
1  year  earlier  starting  In  1968;  and 

HR.  3612.  An  act  to  define  the  term  "chlM" 
for  lump-sum  payment  pxirpoees  under  tlM 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act;  to  the  Commlv 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  1428.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 
Ethel  Knoll: 

HR.  2798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 
Helen  Veselenak;    and 

H.R.3369.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Un. 
Elizabeth  O.  Mason;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Finance. 

HJl.  1493.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  sah 
of  certain  reserved  mineral  interests  of  tl» 
United  States  in  certain  real  property  ownad 
by  Jack  D.  Wlshart  and  Juanlta  H.  Wishsrt; 

H.R.  3574.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  viae  of  tlM 
Department  of  tbe  Air  Force  of  certain  pufc. 
lie  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Cuddeback 
Lake  Air  Force  Range,  Calif.,  for  defense  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J.  Res.  180.  Joint  resolution  to  authorial 
tbe  continued  lise  of  certain  lands  wlthta 
the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of  u 
existing  hydroelectric  project;  to  the  Coa- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  o( 
March  3.  1901.  relating  to  devises  ahd  be- 
quests by  will; 

HJl.  4330.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Colimibla  Bxislness  Corporation  Act; 

H.R.  5044.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  so- 
titled  "An  act  to  provide  for  a  mutual-aid 
plan  for  fire  protection  by  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  certain  adjacent  com- 
munities in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes";  and 

H.R.  5081.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  Cook. 
missloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
sell  a  right-of-way  across  a  portion  of  tbs 
District  Training  School  grounds  at  Laurel 
Md.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DDR- 
INQ  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  bj 
unanimous  consent,  statement*  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


log  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated:   

BSPOBTOM  ACTVAM.  PBUUUBWIIT  BaLEtTM  >Oa 

^ly^.T^Af.     arocxpiLs     or    Civil     Ddxhss 

SKnOZWCT    BVTTLOM   AMB   BQUIFMKItT  PUB- 

roezs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Ktucatlon.  and  Welfape.  transmitting,  pnr- 
jiiant  to  law.  a  report  of  aetval  procurement 
(foeipu  for  medloal  stockpile  at  civU  de- 
fense emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
purposes,  for  tbs  quarter  ended  March  81, 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe 
Oommitte  on  Armed  Services. 

Hxpovr  ON  BacKLOQ  or  Pdtdimo  Arruca- 
rtom  AMD  Huamo  Cana  nr  FzDsaAi.  Com- 

MVNICATIOMS   COIOOMIOIf 

A  letter  from  the  dkairman.  Federal  Com- 
monleationa  Commission.  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursxmnt  to  law,  a  report  on 
If^^inff  Of  pending  applications  and  hesirlng 
CBSSS  in  that  Cominlaalon.  as  of  February 
18.  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report): 
to  tbe   Committee    on    Comnwroe. 

Awrnoif  AL  AssisTAirr  Sscsktabt  or  Btatu 

A  latter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  and  for  other  purpoees  (with  ac- 
oompaiijlng  papers);  to  tbe  Committee  on 
I^>relgn  Relations. 

AuBCT    Barorr     OM     Ai.jwka     iNTzaifATioMAi. 
Rao.  AMD  HioHWAT  OoiciaaBxoir 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Alaska  Interna- 
tional Rail  and  Highway  Commission,  tor 
tbe  period  July  80,  1967.  through  June  30. 
1961  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Rkpoct     on     Revizw     or     Eicploteis'     An 

TSAVKI.     AUTHOalZKD     BT      TSZ      WaSHINOTOM 
OmCZ,   VZTCaANS'   AOlAtN  UllKATION 

A  letter  from  the  Cocnptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  tbe  review  of  employees'  air 
travel  authorized  by  tbe  Washington  oflice. 
Veterans'  AdminlstraU<>n,  datad  AprU  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Akzndicknt  or  Section  104(b)  (8),  Trn.x  23. 
UKrrzo  STATsa  Code.  RaLATnta  to  Cektain 
Cost  Estimates  roa  Completion  or  the 
National  Srsmt  or  IirranTATi  and  Db- 

VKNSX   HiCUWATS 

A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  104(b)(6)  of  Utle  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  sub- 
mlssion  of  certain  cost  estimates  for  the  com- 
pletion of  tbe  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
posss  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMX7NICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 


PETITIONS   AND    MEMORIALS 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid   before   the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  6 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  itinerant  ofltces 

for  unemployment  insurance  benefits 

"Whereas  unemployment  is  not  limited  to 

the  heavily  concentrated   population  areas 

fa ut  extends  Into  the  suburt»n  areas;  and 

-Whereas  individuals  who  are  unemployed 
are  often  required  to  go  great  distances  In 
order  to  negotiate  and  claim  their  accrued 
State  unemployment  benefits;  and 


"Whereas  the  burden  of  the  travel  expense 
falls  upon  those  who  are  in  a  position  least 
able  to  shoulder  such  exi>enae  and  this  added 
•xpenae  tends  to  vitiate  the  Objectives  of  tbe 
unemployment  eompenaatlon  program;  and 

"Whereas  a  program  conducted  in  Ander- 
son, Calif.,  has  Indicated  that  establishment 
of  itinerant  offices  to  handle  unemployment 
benefits  is  adminlstraUvely  feaalble  and  will 
result  in  only  a  small  added  eoat;  and 

"Whereas  this  program  at  Anderson,  Calif., 
has  saved  thoee  claimants  using  the  kx:al 
unemployment  Insurance  benefits  office  in 
1962  a  total  travel  mileage  of  39,314  miles; 
and 

"Whereas  tbe  above  89,814  miles  saved  rep- 
reeented  an  approximate  26  percent  of  those 
eligible  to  receive  pay  in  the  Anderson  area 
and  had  tbe  other  76  percent  at  those  eligi- 
ble received  their  pay  in  tbe  Anderson  of- 
fice there  would  lutve  been  a  total  mileage 
saving  of  167.000  miles  at  a  cost  to  the  unem- 
ployment Insurance  agency  of  only  600  miles. 
The  other  76  percent  of  those  eligible  to  re- 
ceive pay  in  tbe  Anderson  office  penalized 
themselves  an  additional  127,686  miles  of 
travel  in  order  to  receive  their  pay  weekly 
instead  of  semimonthly,  as  the  Anderson  of- 
fice is  on  a  semimonthly  basis;  and 

''Whereas  additional  funds  from  tbe  UjB. 
Government  are  necessary  in  order  for  tbe 
State  of  California  to  implement  a  regular 
program  of  Itinerant  unemployment  insur- 
ance offices:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  ami  the  Assembly 
o/  the  State  o/  California,  jointly.  That  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  urged  to  en- 
act legislation  granting  additional  funds 
which  will  enable  tbe  States  to  establish  a 
system  of  itinerant  unemployment  Instirance 
benefit  offices,  on  a  weekly  payment  basis, 
for  suburban  areas;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  tbe 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia delegation  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

*A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Harvey  W. 
Seeds  Post  No.  29,  the  American  Legion, 
Miami.  Fla.,  favoring  tbe  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  name  tbe  new  veterans  hospital  to 
be  erected  In  Miami,  Dade  County,  Pla.,  the 
Joe  H.  Adams  Memorial  Hospital;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Texas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations: 

"Hovsx  RBSoLxmoN  347 

"Whereas  tbe  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  September  1961,  has  supported  and 
promoted  tbe  "U.S.  Program  for  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful 
World,"  iwhlch  could  result  in  complete  dis- 
armament in  tbe  United  States  In  less  than 
10  years;  and 

"Whereas  history  has  taught  us  that  peace 
is  onl^  achieved  when  a  free  people  stay 
militarily  strong:  and 

"Whereas  Khrushchev  has  sworn  he  will 
bury  us,  but  he  intends  to  bury  our  free- 
dom, take  our  children  and  place  us  in  slav- 
ery; and 

"Whereas  personal  freedoms  and  economic 
security  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
possess  tbe  power  to  protect  their  citizens 
against  tbe  invasions  of  other  systems  of 
government;  and 

"Whereas  an  understanding  of  the  dis- 
armament policy  of  our  administration, 
Congress,  and  the  State  Department  is  the 
most  crucial  Issue  facing  our  cttlaens  today: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Itetolved  bjr  the  Houae  of  Bepreae  ntattvea 
of  the   State  of  Texas,  That  the  house  of 


representatives  of  tbe  68th  legislature 
wishes  to  go  on  record  In  oyposttkm  to  tbe 
disarmament  pcrtlcy  of  the  UjB.  Aram  Control 
and  Dlaannament  Agmtj;  provldsd.  that 
the  OongresB  of  the  UnNed  States  U  notified 
that,  Irrespeetlve  oT  Vsderal  actloti,  tbe  sov- 
ereign State  of  Texas  wUl  never  release  her 
State  military  forees  to  any  Urtematianal 
organization,  but  will  forever  retain  her 
fight  under  tbe  Constttntloii  of  ttds  Bepub- 
He  and  State  to  keep  a  ^rtlW  for  tbe  pro- 
tection of  her  dtlaene;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  copies  at  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  sent  to  members  of  tbe 
Texas  delegation  tn  tbe  National  Congress 
and  to  Vice  President  Ltwdon  B.  Jobnsqn  as 
an  indication  of  the  vtews  of  this  house  oon- 
cemlng  our  present  dlsarmameat  poUcy  as 
proposed  by  *iie  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency. 

"Braost  TmiNBLL, 

"Speaker  of  Pte  House. 

*DOWlTRT     HOUKSN, 

"Chief  Cleric  of  the  House." 

A  resolution  of  tbe  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

"HOCSB  lS»-Mn»TAT    230 

"Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  more  fuUy  recognise  that  tbe 
impact  of  approzlmatety  160.000  Cuban 
refugees  has  created  a  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  and  social  prob- 
lem, which  has  and  does  exist  in  tbe 
heavily  populated  Dade  County  area  and 
that  further  and  immediate  action  must 
be  talten  and  prompt  remedies  be  found 
to  alleviate  tbe  harmful  conditions  that 
do  now  exist  and  will  continue  to  exist 
and  become  ac\it«  with  tbe  continuous 
heavy  Influx  of  these  refugees  among  the 
residents  of  this  State 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  heretofore  given  recognition  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  large  numbers  of  Cuban  refugees 
in  this  State  and  to  the  problems  caused 
thereby;  and 

"Whereas  this  large  number  of  refugees 
who  continue  to  fiee  from  the  tyrannical 
and  oppn-esslve  conditions  of  tbe  communis- 
tic Government  of  Cuba  to  se^  a  haven  in 
a  democratic  country  where  human  rights 
and  dignity  are  recognised  supreme;  and 

"Whereas  it  has.  become  obvious  that  tbe 
needs  of  these  refugees  who,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  have  become  a  burden 
on  certain  local  areas  of  this  State  and  that 
tbe  local  resoiirces  and  facilities  of  these 
areas  have  been  taxed  beyond  their  capac- 
ities;  and 

"Whereas  the  education  of  CutMm  refugee 
children  is  now  pressing  hard  on  the  edu- 
cational funds  and  tacillttes  provided  by 
the  State  of  Florida;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  present  existence  of  this 
large  number  of  Cuban  refugees  has  already 
placed  tremendous  and  herculean  economic 
biu-dens  upon  tbe  local  residents  and  the 
local  governments  of  these  areas  in  that  the 
local  labor  market  has  been  drastically  af- 
fected to  the  detriment  of  the  permanent 
worlcing  population;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  thsae  local  residents 
are  being  displaced  from  their  regular  em- 
ployment and  thus  becoming  an  additional 
economic  burden  to  the  local  welfare  bAireau 
and  in  many  Instances  causing  tbe  perma- 
nent residents  in  these  areas  to  become  a 
burden  on  their  friends  and  relatives;  and 

"Whereas  tbe  charitable  organizations  in 
these  areas  have  also  bad  placed  on  them 
an  unduly  heavy  economic  burden  arising 
as  a  resiilt  of  the  trcmenttous  influx  of 
Cuban  refugees  which  has  strained  their 
resources  to  the  breaking  point;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  lt>eoome  obvious  that  the 
needs  of  these  refugees  canTwt  be  mat  from 
local  resources  and  fadlltles  which  have  been 
substantially  depleted;  and 
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"WtM^tM  reganUeas  of  previovis  measures 
to  alleviate  tlils  biirdensome  problem,  tbe 
continued  Increase  In  the  numbers  of  ref- 
ugees to  be  found  In  the  Dade  County  area, 
which  Is  the  major  port  of  entry  for  these 
helpless  and  unfortunate  refugees,  due  to 
the  ezlBtlng  policy  of  the  UjB.  Government; 
and 

"Whereas  there  Is  the  ever-present  danger 
that  the  problems  created  by  this  tremen- 
dous Influx  of  Cuban  refugees  may  spread 
to  other  areas  of  Florida  and  aggravate  their 
problems;  and 

"Whereas  this  tremendous  problem  must 
be  Immediately  alleviated  In  order  to  prevent 
Irreparable  harm,  both  to  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State;  and 

"Whereas  these  helpless  and  imfortunate 
Cuban  refugees  and  local  residents  who  have 
been  dlq>laced  from  their  places  of  employ- 
ment because  of  these  problems  In  these 
local  areas  now  have  more  than  doubled  In 
number  the  unempl03rment  In  these  local 
areas  and  have  brought  the  unemplojrment 
sltxiatlon  In  these  eureas  to  a  critical  stage; 
and 

"Whereas  there  Is  pending  legislation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  with,  a 
definite  purpose  to  alleviate  the  acute  eco- 
nomic and  Eoclal  problems  caused  In  these 
local  areas  by  Cuban  refugees  fleeing  the 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  pressure  of  the 
ctanmunlstlc  government  of  Cuba:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  It  Is  hereby  respectfully  urged 
and  requested  to  give  fulf  recognition  to 
the  fact  that  the  Cuban  refugee  problem  in 
this  State  Is  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  of  national 
concern  and  ask  that  additional  assistance 
and  relief  be  provided  to  Dade  County  and 
any  other  counties  similarly  affected  and 
that  other  Cuban  refugee  centers  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  other  ports 
of  entry  be  established  for  the  entrance  of 
these  unfortunate  and  helpless  refugees 
from  Communist  tsrranny;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  memorial 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  President  of  the  VS.  Senate; 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  United  States;  and  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Florida  congressional  delegation." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1106.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Nowakowski  Chandler  (Rept.  No.  143); 

HJt.  2833.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  d 
of  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ( 1 1  UJS.C. 
96d)  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority  on  Its 
own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney  fees  paid 
or  to  be  paid  In  a  bankruptcy  proceeding 
(Rept.  No.  144): 

YLJEt.  3837.  An  act  to  amend  further  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  TJB.C.  311) 
(Rept.  No.  146); 

HJt.  2842.  An  act  to  amend  section  3238  of 
tiUe  18.  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No.  146) ; 
and 

H^.  3849.  An  act  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (Rept.  No.  147) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.787.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Zofla  llle- 
clellca(Rept.No.l48). 
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By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.496.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Svanthla 
Haji-Chrlstou  (Rept.  No.  149) ;  and 

8.732.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Antonio 
Zorlch.  Amablle  Mlotto  Zorich,  and  Florella 
Zotich  (Rept.  No.  160). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  980.  A  bill  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  dUtrict  of 
Vermont  at  Montpeller  and  Saint  Johnsbury 
(Rept.  No    162). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  com- 
missioners of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Clalnu,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  151). 

By  Mr.  K£ATINO,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  30-26,  1963.  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week  (Rept.  No.  142). 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 


penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Ftedeni 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  February  19M 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  i«. 
port  printed  in  the  Ricoro,  together  vith 
a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

Fkokbai.    STOcKPn.K    iNTKMToaixs.    Fnavtt* 
1963 

INTHODUCTION 

This  Is  the  39th  In  a  series  of  monthly  if. 
ports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories,  it  ^ 
for  the  month  of  February  1963. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  ofBcial  *ttt 
on  quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodltla 
in  these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  m^i 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonesssattsl 
Federal  Expenditures  by  the  Departments  ct 
Agriculture,  Defense,  and  Health,  Educstka. 
and  Welfare,  and  the  General  Services  A4. 
ministration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  In  Inventorta 
covered  in  thla  report,  as  of  February  1 
1963,  totaled  •14.169.810.336,  and  as  of  Petar«. 
ary  38,  1963.  they  totaled  •14,035,156J^  1 
net  decrease  of  1134.663,437  during  tki 
month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  it  impos. 
slble  to  sununarlze  the  quantities  of  cco- 
modltles  and  materials  which  are  shown  la 
tables  1.  3,  3,  and  4,  but  the  cost  value  flgum 
are  summarized  by  major  category,  as  foi. 
lows: 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 


At  ajor  category 

Beitinnlng  of 

month, 
Feb.  1.  1U«S 

Fnd  of  month, 
Feb.  38,  1063 

NetehMi 
durtav 
moBtS 

Strstrfic  and  rritical  materials: 

National  stockpile  '       . 

(9. 870.  XI.  200 
l.SCO,gOS.400 
1.304,»43,S03 

$5,870.07X100 
l,S0OS0B.0OO 
1. 313;  701. 633 

— n  niB 

I^fense  Production  Act 

-MIM 

Supplemental — barter 

+8.001  la 

Total,  «(ri>t<^Klc  i»P'l  rrlH<T»l  mftterl«l*  '   , 

8, 684. 830, 103 

8.683.082.832 

-1,7C,T* 

Agricultural  commodities: 

I'rlcc  support  Inventory 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  ' 

5. 043. 031.639 
127,874,190 

4.003.701.615 
127.874,100 

-130.mM 

■"' 

Total,  agricultural  commodities  ' 

S.  170. 80S.  818 

8.081.575.805 

— ise.fliM 

Civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  l)epsrtment  of  Defense 

82,377,288 
177.  403. 810 

82.846,003 
182,803.548 

+461 » 

+s.  4a,n 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

aon.  781. 108 

215,708.551 

+5,027  la 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act 

1230.800 
92.I6ZS00 

X330.800 
•2.580,400 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act 

+3M.ai 

Total,  machine  tools 

•4. 303.300 

04.700.300 

+30>,W 

Total,  all  Inventories 

14.  IM,  810. 329 

14,03MSe.888 

-134.651,* 

■  Cotton  inventory  valued  at  3138,400,100  withdrawn  (Tom  the  national  stockpile  and  transferred  to  Comiaodtt; 
Credit  Corporation  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-548.  during  Augrust  1003. 


Detailed  tables  In  this  report  show  each 
conunodity,  by  the  major  categories  sum- 
marized above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  Net  changes  figures  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjtistments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  flgxires  represent  generally 
the  originally  acquisition  coat  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  lo- 
cations, together  with  certain  packaging, 
proceeslng,  upgrading,  et  cetera  costs  as  car- 
ried in  agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quanti- 
ties are  stated  in  the  designated  stockpile 
unit  of  measure. 

The  appendix  to  this  report,  beginning  on 
page  19,  includes  program  descriptions  and 
statutory  citations  pertinent  to  each  stock- 
pile inventory  within  the  major  categories. 


The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  tb* 
report  are  tabulated  in  detail  as  follows; 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materlsli 
inventories  (all  grades),  February  IMI 
(showing  by  commodity  net  changes  duriaf 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quao- 
tity.  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectlvw 
in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  Ux 
month ) . 

Table  3:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, February  1963  (showing  by  commodity 
net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment inventories.  February  1963  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terns 
of  cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  4 :  Machine  tools  inventories.  Febru- 
ary 1963  (showing  by  item  net  changes  dur- 
ing the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 
quantity). 
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Tabi^  l.—StraUffie  and  critical  materiaU  inventpriea  (all  grades),  February  196S  (shotving  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month 
tn  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity,  and  excesses  over  martmum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the  month) 


Commodity 


Alomhium,  metal: 

NMtooal  stockpile 

PefeBM  Production  Act 


Total. 


Aluminum  ozid«,  abrsslvs  grains: 
Suppfemental— Iwrter 


Aluminum  oiide,  fUscd,  amde: 

Nattonal  stockpife 

Suppiementsl— bartfr 

Total 


Antimony: 

Nattonal  stock  pile 

Bopplementsl— barter. 


Total. 


Asbevto*.  amoslte: 

National  stock  pile 

Bupptementsl— barter. 


Total. 


Asbestos,  cbrysotUe: 

National  stockpife 

Defense  Production  Act. 
SupplementsI— barter.... 


Total. 


Asbestos,  owMollte: 

Natkinal  stock  pUe 

Supplementa)— barter. 


Total. 


Bauilte,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type: 

National  stockpife 

Defense  Productton  Act 

8a  ppiemenlai— barter 


Total. 


Bauilte,  metal  grade,  Surinam  type: 

National  stockpife 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Bauilte.  refractory  grade: 
National  stockpife 


Beryl: 
Ni 


atk>n«l  stodipife 

Defense  Production  Act. 
Sappfemental— barter. ... 


Total. 


Berylllnm  metal: 

Buppfe  mental— bflrler. 


Blmath: 

National  stockpile 

DetesB  Productton  Act. 
Supplemental— barter.... 


Total. 


Cadmhun: 

National  stockpife 

Suppfemen  tiU— bar  ter. 


Total. 


Castor  ofl; 

Naltonal  stockpife. 

C«)eatite: 

National  stockpife. 

Chromlte,  chemical  r 


...  1  grade: 

NatkMial  stock  pUi< 

('uppferoentai— barter. 


Total. 


Chromlte,  metallargical  grade: 

Nal'onal  stockpife 

Defense  Production  Act 
t^uppfemental— barter 


Total 


Cliruniil.-.  refritrlnrv  rTa<li- 
.V»llonal  stockpife. 
."tippfemcn  I  al—  barter 


Total 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  Ubie. 


Cost  vafaM 


Beginning 
of  month, 
Feb  1,  ion 


3487.680,600 
430.717,600 


018.308.200 


7,66a  206 


21, 786. 100 
22. 747. 400 


44.482.800 
I 

20,488,000 
10,S41.007 


81.320.007 


Z6S7,a00 
6,341.800 


7. 870. 400 


3.355.700 
1102. 000 
8.064.800 


0.802.800 


702,100 
^  620, 877 


6.822.077 


End  of 

month, 

Feb.  38.  1068 


•487,680,600 
431,622.100 


010, 802. 700 


8.324.700 


21,735.100 
22. 747. 400 


44.482.800 


20.488.000 
11.(02.816 


31,610,816 


2,637,600 
6.808.866 


7,046.466 


3,356,300 
2,102,000 
8.934,600 


0,303.800 


702.100 
6,151.100 


6,853,200 


13.025,000 
18.168,000 
85.340,134 


117,342.184 


78.572.500 
46.873.603 


124. 446. 108 


11.347.800 


0,770.200 

1,425.800 

22,730,800 


83,035.500 


0,441.032 


2,674,800 

62,400 

6,616,200 


8.241.000 


21,280.000 
12,310,663 


13,025,000 
18, 168. 000 
86,067,508 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+8004.600 


+004.600 


+764.503 


+181.800 


+181.800 


+«J.076 


+66.076 


+800 


+800 


+630.223 


+530,223 


118,080.808 


78,5(U.6O0 
46^^7,300 


124.232.000 


11,847,800 


0,770,200 

I.  4-25.  800 

22.730,500 


33,036,600 


0.814.080 


2,674.300 

62,400 

6,618,400 


8.246,100 


21.2(10.000 
12,311.000 


33,570.663 


83.571,000 


66,243,000 


I,41Z800 


1Z2M,800 
20.200,006 


32.487.706 


264.765,000 

86.870.000 

224.616,806 


626,280,866 


26,140.800 
6.820,800 


+738,874 


+738,874 


-6,000 
-200,303 


-213,203 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


Short  ton 

do 

do 


.do.... 


Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 


Short  ton... 
do 


do.... 


.do. 
.do. 


..do 


Short  dry  ton. 

do 

do 

do 


Short  ton 

.-..do 


....do 


Long  dry  ton.. 

do 

—.do 


.do. 


+373,018 


+8,300 


+3,200 


+337 


+837 


64,462,700 


1,412,300 


12.286,800 
20. 650.  447 


82,037,247 


264.765.600 

86,870,000 

224.616,366 


626,200,866 


26, 140. 800 
6.678,370 


-701,200 


+440,461 


-H40,45l 


80, 470. 100 


80, 727. 670 


+267,  870 


.do 

.do 


.-..do 


Long  calcined 
ton. 


Short  ton. 

do 

do 


Beginning 

of  month, 

Feb.  1.  1068 


1. 128. 080 
851, 676 


End  of 

month, 

Feb.  28,  1063 


1.128.080 
853.351 


1.080.6A4 


26,476 


200.003 
178, 206 


878.380 


80,801 
18,868 


40,180 


11,708 
21,346 


82,061 


6,223 
2,848 
6.632 


14.103 


1.867 
20,841 


22.408 


870.740 
1,870,077 
6. 643, 113 


7.702.030 


4, 063. 201 
2.027,266 


1,082,340 


28.036 


200,003 
178,266 


378,350 


80,301 
19, 136 


40.437 


11,705 
21,247 


82.052 


Net  change 
during 
month 


6,224 
2,348 
6.632 


14.104 


1.867 
22,830 


24,307 


870,740 
1,870,077 
6, 676, 146 


7.828.062 


7, 800. 457 


200.270 


.do. 


do.. 


Pound 

do 

do 


-do. 


...do.... 
...do.... 

...do.... 


..do 


Stiort  dry  ton. 


....do 

....do 

...do 


do... 

do... 

...do... 


.do. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


+287,870 


) 


do. 


23,238 

2.543 

11,321 


87.007 


81 


1,342,403 

22,001 

2,606,403 


8,871,706 


10,829,(^0 
7,448,080 


18, 278, 620 


213,720,820 


28,816 


660,462 
606,626 


4.068.030 
2.927.266 


7.800.286 


200,270 


23,233 

2.543 
11.321 


37,007 


84 


1,342.402 

22,001 

2,606,403 


8,871.706 


10,829.640 
7,  448,  989 


18,278,620 


210,005,826 


28,816 


560,452 
632,748 


1,168,077 


8, 700, 176 

066,646 

1,643,114 


1,102.200 


3, 700. 176 

066,646 

1,643,114 


6,827,086 


1,047,160 
180,628 


1,286,782 


6.327,036 


1,047,150 
106,824 


1,24\78S 


+1.776 


+1,776 


+2. 660 


Mazlmam 
obJecUve  > 


1,200,000 


m 


200.000 


+278 


+278 


+1 


+1 


+1 


+1 


+1.080 


+1,080 


+38,082 


+88,082 


-171 


Eioess  over 

maximum 

objective 


782,840 


28.085 


178.350 


70.000 


46,000 


11,000 


(») 


Z000.000 


-171 


+3 


-3,625,404 


(«) 


m 


3,104 


24,307 


8, 225, 9C2 


6.400.000 


137,000 


28,100 


m 


^ 


8,000,000 


«,  000, 000 


1.40a286 


162,270 


18,907 


84 


871,706 


11.778,629 


86,000,000 


+24,128 


+24,123 


+9.001 


+0,001 


22,000 


478,000 


2,700,000 


1,800,000 


142,005,326 


6,816 


717,200 


8,627,086 


(») 
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CMitinned  '  •""•wmi*)^ 


Cobalt:  _^_»_^ 

Nfttloiul  stodcpilB. ........... 

Detenaa  Prodaetioa  Act 

SopplenMBtal— baiter. 


TotaL 


CooonatoO: 

Natkmsl  stockpile 

Coiemanita: 

Supplemental— barter 


Coluuibhxm: 

National  stockpile 

Defmsp  Production  Act 

Supplemental— tMrter... 


TotaL 


Copper 

National  stockpOe 

Defenae  Production  Act 

Supplemaatal— barter.... 


TotaL 


Cordafte  fibers,  abaca: 
Naticmal  stockpile 

Cordage  flbns.  sisal: 
National  stockpile. 

Corundum: 

National  stockpile 

Cryolite: 

Defense  Production  Act 

Diamond  dies: 

National  sto^pOe 

Diamond,  Industrial,  crushinc  bort: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total 


Total 


Total. 


Diamcmd,  IndnstrlaL  stooea: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemen  tal— barter 


Diamond  tools: 

National  stockpile 

Feathers  and  down: 
National  stockpile 

Fhiotspar,  add  mde: 
National  stockpile 
Defense  Production  Act 
Sapplemen  tal — barter 


Fluorspar,  m«tallur1|ical  grade: 
National  stockpUp... 
Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Graphite,  natural,  Ceykw,  amorphous 
lump: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter. 

Total 

Orapbtte,  natural,  Madaiaarar,  crystal- 
line: 
National  stockpile 
Supplemental— barter. 

Total 

Oraphite,  natoral,  other,  crystaUlae: 
Natfamal  stockpile 

Hydrochloride  of  quinine: 
National  stockpile 

Hyosdne: 

National  stockpile. 

Iodine: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 
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Cost  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beglnntaig 
of  month, 
Feb.  1.  IMS 

End  of 

month, 

Feb.  28,  1003 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 
measure 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Feb.  I,  1008 

Endol 

month, 

Feb.  28,  1003 

Net  change 
during 
montn 

Maztmnm 
objective  ' 

Exeesi!  ovor 

maximiini 

objective 

Iridium:               .    „ 

Nallooal  stockpile 

t2,S2S.800 

$2,825,800 

Troy  ounce... 
Piece 

18.087 

18,037 

4.000 

0,937 

Jewel  l*«rlnini: 

KKffWwiA]  »iockT>ile. ............... 

s.  ao6.no 

8.800.000 

+$8,800 

61,037,207 

81,068,611 

+81.844 

87.800,000 

m 

Short  dry  ton. 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton . 
do 

do 

.      .do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

KlAfllnn&l  itOCkPlW 

824.400 

820.200 

-4.200 

9,530 

0,486 

-80 

4.800 

4,088 

MAtinnifcl  !ilockl)ilo. ......... -. 

Sie.2M,  100 

2.461.  HOD 

78.226.100 

319. 298. 100 

2.  415,  900 

78.279,300 

1,050,870 

6,400 

327,008 

1,050,370 

0,377 

237,008 

-122' 

i)a.fen«»  Prodiiction  Act. ....J 

-48,000 
+84.200 

i^upplomcnlal— barter 

TnUl                   

aW,S8fi.000 

800.003.300 

+8.800 

1,384,807 

1,884,745 

-122 

286.000 

1.008,745 

llsfneslum: 

iCstknkl  (torkDile 

181.  nS.  800 

131.208.200 

-48.000 

180,921 

180.858 

-08 

107.000 

73.858 

Msnnnese,  battery  lerade,  natural  ore: 
NsUonal  stockpile 

21,028.500 
14.034.837 

21.025.500 
14.502.796 

"  "+4«7.'00i' 

144,485 
187,071 

144,485 
142.322 

Supplemental— barter 

+4,051 

Total 

U.  000.337 

88.628.206 

+407.001 

282.186 

286.807 

+4.051 

60.000 

286,807 

Mancanesr,  battery  grade,  synthetic  di- 
oxide- 
Nstional  stnckplle „ 

S.  005.800 
2.52S.600 

3.008.500 
2.523.600 

21.272 
3,770 

21.272 
3,779 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

6.  «1«.  100 

6. 010.  100 

25,061 

26,061 

20.000 

8.051 

Manganese,  cbemlcal  grade,  type  A: 
National  stockpile 

^ISS.300 
7.127.300 

2. 133, 300 
7.100,300 

+33.000 

29,807 
103,731 

29,307 
103,731 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

9.200.000 

0.203.000 

+33.000 

+8;6fe 

138.038 

133,038 

80,000 

103,038 

Mangaaeae,  ehemk»l  grade,  type  B: 

iJattonal  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

132,000 
e.K».200 

132,600 
6,834.800 

1,822 
99.016 

1,822 
00,016 

Total 

«.w,fa) 

0.967.400 

+8.000 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Flask 

...do 

100.838 

100,838 

63,000 

47,838 

Manganese,  roetallurricai  grade: 

National  stockpile 

24g,  2B3. 500 
176.710,100 
22S.838,(>0() 

248.  240. 000 
176.  710.'.  (« 
229,013.199 

-53.500 
"  +8,177,' 20i 

5,851.828 
3,086.771 
8,288.648 

8,881,264 
3,056,771 
8,202,300 

-604 
+63,742' 

Deiense  Prorluction  Act... 

Sapplemen  tal — barter. 

Total 

080.840.306 

653.904.090 

+3,123,701 

12,147.247 

12,200,425 

+63, 178 

0,800,000 

6,400,425 

Mercury: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

»,  030, 800 
3,440.200 

20,039,600 
3.440,200 

129,528 
10,000 

120, 525 
10,000 

Total 

23.488.700 

23.486.700 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

♦»» 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

145.525 

145, 525 



110,000 

86,525 

Mka,  nosroTlte  block: 

National  stockpile 

Delensc  Prod urt Ion  Art. 

27.644.200 

40.  868. 10( 

4. 380. 878 

27,644,200 

40,  8.18, 100 

4.402,034 

11,626,674 
6, 4.16. 2,13 
1,334,753 

11,626,674 
6, 456, 2.13 
1,370,313 

Supplemental— barter 

"  "+iiili86 

+36^660' 

Total 

72.  883, 178 

72,094.334 

+  111.156 

10,417,680 

19,453,240 

+35, 66C 

8,800,000 

11, 153, 240 

Mica,  museoTlte  film: 

National  stockpile 

0,058.100 
633.300 
8fi7,«»7 

9, 068;  100 
033,300 
884.281 

+  i6;784" 

1,733,083 
102. 679 

HN.988 

1.733,08^ 

102,  679 

90,512 

-.        ........ 

DeJeaae  Production  Act 

Bupplemental- barter 

+  i,'624' 

IIIIIIII" 

TotaL._ 

10. 588.  Rti7 

10. 876. 681 

+10. 7M 

1, 924. 780 

1,920,274 

40.040,204 
4,  826, 267 

+1. 624 

1,800,000 

020,274 

Mica  muscovite  splittings: 

National  stockpile 

40.906.300 
6.225,S00 

40,808,300 
6,226.800 

40,040.204 
4,  826.  287 

ou|i|<ieineniai — oaner 

Total 

4«.  824. 100 

40, 824, 100 

44, 866, 561 

34, 806,  561 

-a,  200.000 

28,000,551 

Mica  phk>goplte  block: 

NaUonal  stockpile 

909. 6O0 

303.600 

223,126 

223,126 

17,00C 

200,126 

Mica,  phlogopite  spllttinp: 

National  stockpile 

2.580,800 
1.075.335 

2, 580,  .100 
1.961,635 

+0,"366" 

3.079.062 
1,600.078 

3,079,062 
1,600,678 

Supplemental-barter 

Total 

4,858,836 

4.662.138 

+0.800 

4.700,740 

4.700,740 

1,700,000 

8,000,740 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

80.184.400 

80,184,400 

84,003.203 

84,063,203 

60,000,000 

25,003,203 

Nk^el: 

National  stockpile 

181,000,000 
100.020,300 

2fi7  (Y?*\  finn 

181.006,600 
104.542.400 

OCA    coq    iwi 

"""-480,' wo" 

334. 329, 580 
112,005,021 

334, 329,  ,M6 
111,404,958 

-24 
-610,003 



■ 

Defense  Production  Act 

Total 

Opium: 

National  stockpile 

18.001,700 

18. 661.  700 

do 

dot. 

440, 334, 001 
105, 757 

445, 824,  514 
105,757 

-810,067 

323.000,000 
172,800 

122,824.614 
22,057 

Bee  footaotea  at  end  st  tabln, 

■  ■ 

Total 

See  fe«tneCes  at  end  of  table. 
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Continued 


Commodity 


PaUadlam: 

National  stockpile 

Dolann  Prodiwtlaa  Act 

SopplMnental— barter 

Total 

PafanoO: 

NaUaoal  (tockpOe 

Platinmn: 

^Natkoal  itockpOe 

\       Sopplemeptal — barter 

-  Total 

■mil: 
^  ^  ^ iooal  ftockpOe 

Qtmrti  eryotalo: 

National  itodcpae 

Sapptomeatat— barter 

Total 

Qulnldlne: 

National  Stockpile 

Quinine: 

National  stockpOe 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 

Supptomental — barter 

Total 

Rare  earths  residue: 

Defenae  Production  Act 

Rhodium: 

National  stockpile 

Rubber 

NaUonal  stockpile 

Ruthenium: 

Supplemental— barter 

Rutila: 

National  stockpile... 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

phire  and  raby: 

National  stockpile 

Selenium: 

National  sto(Apile 

Supplamantal— baiter 

Total 

Shellac: 

National  stockpile 

Silicon  carbide,  erode: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

Silk  noils  and  waste: 

National  stockpile , 

SUk  raw: 

National  stock pBe 

Sperm  oil: 

National  stockpile 

Talc,  steatite  block  and  lump: 
Natkmal  stockpile 

Talc,  steatite  ground: 

National  stockpile 

Tantalum* 

National  stockpOe 

Defense  Production  Act.. ...... 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

Thortam: 

Defense  Production  Act 

Supplemental — barter 

Total 

See  footnotes  mt  end  of  table. 


Coat  value 


Beginning 

of  month, 

Feb.  1.  lOO 


$3,079,000 
177.300 

12. 170,  aoo 


14.436,600 


6.148.300 


86,879,900 
4.034.500 


00,904,400 


415,000 


00.635.500 
3.138.684 


73.764.184 


2.103,200 


4.766,300 


7, 134, 900 
6,666,370 


12,680,r9 


657,800 


78.100 


706,887,000 


800^600 


^070, 100 
2,726,100 
1.001.300 


01.886,800 


190,000 


787, 100 
1.070.600 


1.827,600 


8,880,800 


11,994.800 
36,796,000 


38,191,400 


3.033.000 


486.600 


4.775,400 


496.700 


281.000 


10, 908. 500 

0,734.400 

21,100 


30.061.000 


42.000 
15. 474. 680 


15.516.680 


Kndof 

month, 

Feb.  SI.  1963 


$2,079,000 

177.300 

12. 170,  200 


14.436.600 


6.074.300 


86.879,000 
4.034.500 


00,904.400 


415.000 


69.63S.S0O 
3.138,684 


73.764.184 


2.103.200 


Net  ebanfD 
during 
month 


-$74,000 


4.766,300 


7,134,900 
5. 585, 161 


U  720, 061 


657.800 


+20,782 


+29,782 


78,100 


790,437.400 


009,000 


1070,100 
2,725.100 
1,061,300 


6,886,800 


190,000 


767, 100 
1.070.500 


1.827,600 


8,860,800 


11,394.800 
26.812.800 


38,307.300 


2.749.600 


486.600 


4.778.400 


498.700 


231.000 


10.906.500 

0.734.400 

21.100 


30.061.000 


42.000 
16.379,484 


16,421,484 


-5.  449. 600 


+  15.900 


+  15.900 


-283.500 


+904.796 


+904.795 


Quantity 


Unit  of 


Ik-glnnlng 

of  inoath, 

Feb.  1, 19a 


Troy  ounce... 
do 


-do. 


do- 

Pountl. 


Troy  ounce. 
do 


.....do. 
Pound. 


do 

do... 

do... 


Ounce. 
do. 


i 


Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

Poimd 

Troy  ounce 

Long  ton 

Troy  ounce. . . 


Short  dry  ton. 
.do 


.do- 


.....do. 

Carat.. 


Poond. 
do- 


.do- 


.do. 


Short  ton. 
do. 


.do. 


Pound. 


.do. 


do 

Short  ton. 
do 


Found... 

do 

do 


..do 

..do 


.do. 


80,811 

7,884 

648.124 


746.819 


28,604.089 


716.343 
49.999 


766,343 


66.188 


5.647.292 
233.352 


5.879.544 


1.833.377 


7,533,732 


10,042 
6.183 


16.225 


6, 085. 570 


631 


1.029,234 


10.001 


18.809 
17.592 
11.632 


47.823 


16, 187,  SOO 


97,100 
156,618 


368.618 


17,654,206 


04.697 
131.800 


196.002 


ri34.769 


113.516 


33. 443. 158 


1.779 


S.901 


Knd  of 

month. 

Feb.  11. 1903 


89,811 

7,884 

648,134 


746,819 


38.199.569 


716.343 
49.999 


706.343 


06.188 


6.647,393 
333. 3S2 


6,879.544 


1,823.377 


7,633.733 


10,042 
6.384 


16.436 


fl,0e.\570 


031 


1,022,187 


Net  change 
during 
month 


uom 


iaa«9 

17.592 
11.632 


47,833 


l^  187, 800 


97,100 
156.618 


253.618 


17.664.298 


64.007 
131.800 


196,003 


1.944,476 


113.515 


33.44^158 


1.279 


$.901 


3.422.874 

1.631.366 

8,096 


4.962.276 


848.574 
7.285.313 


8.133,786 


3.433.873 

1.831.366 

8.096 


4.963.270 


848.574 
7, 874. 735 


8.723.299 


-411.530 


+301 


+301 


-7,047 


-18a  203 


Maximum 
objectlTei 


340.000 


m 


166,000 


60.000 


650.000 


5.700 


o 


(*) 


700,000 


m 


66,000 


18,000.000 


maxliBii^ 
objeetl^ 


•".HI 


7,5S»,7» 


S71.l« 


U^M 


(») 


400,000 


r.400.000        10,3KM 


100,000 


OTtkOOO 


130.000 


23.000,000 


SOO 


-1 


-1 


+589. 5U 


+580.513 


m 


3.430.000 


m 


m 


(») 


HK 


tm 


2.5an 


8.73S.1 
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Tj^au  l.—JBtrateffic  •ttd  aritical  materiaU  inventoriet  (mil  grade*),  February  1969  (thowUng  by  commodity  net  ^imngea  during  the 
month  in  term*  of  co*t  value  and  quantity,  and  exce**e*  9ver  mamimum  obfectivee  in  term*  of  quantity  a*  of  the  end  of  the  month )  — 
CoDtinoed 


Coat  value 

Quantity 

CcBunodlty 

Beginning 
of  month, 
Feb.  1,196$ 

End  of 

month, 

Feb.  31.  196$ 

Net  diange 
dnrlng 
month 

Unit  of 

measure 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Feb.  1,  wit 

End  of 

month, 

Feb.  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  1 

Exeew  over 

maximum 

objective 

National  stockpOt 

$824,656,300 
16.404.000 

$823,850,600 
16,404.000 

-$806,600 

Long  ton 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Ounce 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Lorigton 

do 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

389,153 
7.606 

338.822 
7.606 

-381 

Bapplementat— barter 



Total - 

841,000.300 

84a  254.000 

-806.000 

34^658 

346.827 

-381 

185.000 

161.327 

Tttaniuni: 

n  1  ii  n  -r  Production  Act 

176.904.000 

176.904.000 

22,466 

22,466 

Bopp'emental— barter 

32.097,700 

32.007.700 

9,021 

9,021 

Total 

208.901.700 

208.901,700 

31,477 

31,477 

C) 

31,477 

Tolaqoiner  ,  ^    .    „ 

KKiim&l  stockDUe 

4.863,800 

4.076,000 

-778,800 

7,664,106 

6,426,015 

-1.228,181 

(*) 

-m       •      —      -      • 

6,426.015 

Tnnistea: 

iJiSonal  stockpile 

Delmse  ProducUon  Act 

Bo  pplemaatai— barter.. 

300, 129, 300 

319.496,500 

18,647.400 

360, 120, 300 

319,052,000 

18, 648, 100 

'"""-446,666 
+700 

120, 072. 609 

78,367,948 

6, 765. 762 

120,072,.'i09 

78,2'6,833 

6, 762, 319 

"""  -iii,"iio' 

-8,433 

Total 

707,275.200 

706.830,800 

,   -444,900 

204,206,209 

204.091,661 

-114,548 

80,000,000 

IM,  091. 661 

Vanadium: 

National  stockpil*.    . 

31,604,200 

31,604,200 

16,768,802 

15, 758, 801 

-1 

2,000,000 

13.758.801 

VsteUble  tannhi  extract,  cheetnut: 
National  st'w'kiiik  .  

11,967,700 

11,963,800 

-18,000 

42,808 

42.846 

-50 

SO,  000 

12,  MA 

Vegetable  tannin  extract,  qoebraeho: 
Nklional  stockoile 

49,374.900 

49,262,500 

-112.400 

199,667 

199,103 

-484 

180,000 

Vsaetabte  tannin  extract,  wattle: 
Nationa]  ntnc^pH'. . 

0,992,400 

9,959,000 

-S2,500 

39, 6' 8 

39,489 

-129 

39,000 

489 

National  stockplk 

364, 131, 100 
79.687,900 

364, 131, 100 
79,588,100 

1, 256, 012 
323.896 

1,266,012 
323,896 

— 1 

Supplemental— barter 

+200 

+1 

ToUl            

443.719,000 

443.710,200 

+200 

1,679,907 

1,579,908 

+1 

178,000 

1.401,908 

ZlrMniom  ore.  baddeleylte: 

National  stockpile 

710,600 

7ia600 

16,633 

16,533 

o 

1A,K33 

Zlrooniiun  ore,  tlroon: 

National  stockpile 

372.700 

333.800 

-38.900 

6,300 

6,641 

-609 

o 

5.641 

Total: 

Nat kmal  stockpile 

5,879.281.200 
l,S0a906.400 
1,304, 643.  .W2 

5. 87a  072. 100 

l.SOa308.COO 
1.312.  701.632 

-9,209,100 

-596.800 
+8,05H.  130 

Deiensa  Production  Act 

— ....... 

... 

Supplemental — barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
teriaU  

8,684.830,102 

8,683,082,332 

-1,747,770 

k 

T 

>  Maximum  objectives  tor  strategic  and  critical  materials  are  determined  pursuant  >  Not  in  ezceas  of  maximum  objective 

to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  V.8.C.  «8-98{i)7    The  „                                                i^     ^ 

ftmimt  obtecUvM  represent  quantities  of  materials  estimated  to  be  atmrmuy  in  the  Source:  Compiled  from  reports  subniitt<.-<l  by  the  General  Services  Administration 

•vait  of  a  3- year  war  in  which  oversea  sources  would  not  be  available.  *"^  "^  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'  No  present  objective. 

Tabls  2.— Agricultural  commoditie*  inventoriet,  February  1963  (thowing  by  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  term*  of  co*l 

value  and  quantity) 


Coat  value 

Quantity 

Commodity 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Feb.  1. 1963 

End  of  month, 
Feb.  28,  1963 

Net  change 
during 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month. 
Feb.  1.  1963 

Endofmonib, 

Feb.  28,  1063 

Netciianse 
during 
month 

Piloe-snpport  inventory: 
Basic  commodities 

Com..... 

$1,148,076,131 

4.  350,  336 

800.815,730 

4.068.801 

6,001.378 

037.773 

96  ISO 

X016,161,1IW 

436,539 

1.308. 688 

$1,040,159,664 

4.S.'m,SS6 

809.749.800 

8,362i460 

6, 976, 630 

183,616 

0.810 

1.997,916,037 

-$06,916,067 

^,'990* 

-000.041 
+085,343 
-464, 167 
-80,014 
-18.344,663 
-438.039 
-129.410 

Buriiel 

987,136.997 

15,865 

4.684.639 

37.764. 8Se 

25, 364, 191 

64,364 

18,041 

1,036.801,566 

7,807,300 

24,  418, 900 

900,865.639 

15,965 

4.684.254 

».  306. 760 

31,275,746 

18.080 

1,700 

l,6e6,<».213 

-86,281.358 

C«tton.  extra-long  staiile 

■ale 

do_ 

Cotton,  upland 

Peanut!!,  tarmera' stock 

-375 

-6,466,070 

+6, 921, 655 

-45,834 

—  16.«7V 

Pe•nuU^  shelled 

do_ 

Hundredweight. 
do   

Rice,  milled 

Rice,  rough ..I.TI" 

Wheat. _ 

Bushel 

—9, 272, 375 

Wlieat  Hour 

Pound... 

-7,887,300 
-2,328.300 

Btdgur '.."'"". 

1,309,128 

do™ 

22.090.600 

Total,  baalc  cesnmoditlsa 

$.990,970,041 

S,871,8M,Sn 

-118.300. 064 

->*  —  **  — »»«>**»* 

-—*>*—*—*» »BB— 

Desbnated  Btnbasic  oommodtdeK 

34.363.066 

676. 661.  SIS 

1301969 

197,73I,$X> 

a6.6ll,4S7 

$9,186,314 

Sn9.883 

97,761.792 

X  186. 417 

648.69^370 

im986 

221.6ia,tS7 

K  310^ 797 

34.1481407 

36a  883 

102,642.815 

-74.648 

-26.963,030 

-918 

+3$,  384. 906 

-670^640 

-6,614,907 

BnsheL 

do 

Poond 

28,197,621 

643. 172.606 

1.046,076 

3w6|  v4o»  46o 

43,887,172 

104,413.080 

4.%Ai322 

656.273,510 

36.  KB.  063 
019. 449. 294 

1,037.746 

SMb4U,964 

42.0O6,«33 

9I.S67,129 

4.'W,322 

689.608.934 

-96,588 

-23.723,211 

-7,330 

+401869,499 

-1.078,539 

-1S,06\561 

Grain  soirgbum.. "  *.*! 

noney 

Milk  and  butterlM: 

But»«_ _ 

Buujraii 

do 

do 

do 

An 

Ghee '  "I...11"""  """"^  ^' 

Milk,  dried „"Si H 

+4,061,633    I""doIini"III 

"+S4.'s»r4i4 
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Table  Z—Agricultwral  eomtmodUie4  inventoriet,  February  196S  (ahowing  hp  commodity  net  ehange$  during  the  month  in  terms  of  r^ 

fMltM  and  quantity) — Continued  "*««'/cotf 


Commodity 


Irice-support  Inventory— Continued 

IXsiennted  Donbasic  commodities — Continued 

Oals. 

Rye 


Total,  designated  nonbaslc  commodities. 

Other  nonbaslc  commodities: 

Beans,  dry.  edible 

Cottonseed  oil.  reflned 

Flaxseed 

Soybeans 

Tmpentine 

Vecetable  oil  products 


Total,  other  nonbaslc  commodities. 
Total,  price  support  Inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile:  > 

Cotton,  Egyptian 

-   Cotton,  American-Egyptian 


Total.  inventct7  transferred  from  national  stock- 
pile. 

Total,  agricultural  commodities 


Cost  value 


Befrtamingor 

month. 
Dec  1.1963 


End  or  month. 
Dec.  31.  1962 


Net  change 
during 
mootii 


90.  188.763 
865,352 


S80.100.  118 


r,,  107, 651 

1.014.B23 

4.270 

42.534.880 

660,451 

23.420,782 


to.  I.'^2.015 
801.282 


-$36,748 
-64.070 


875, 251.07V 


4.  248. 621 

1.014,923 

3."*.  256 

20,  7!M).  846 

545.506 

20,685.417 


-4.858,039 


-850.030 


-1-353,  BH6 

-12.754.043 

-123.855 

-2.735.365 


72,  751, 006 


5,042.931.636 


103.913.705 
23,060,485 


56,633.650 
4.903.70I.R15 


103. 913.  705 
23.  OTiO.  485 


127.874.100 


127,874,100 


-16.118.307 
-130,230.010 


5,170,805,815 


5, 031 .  57.S,  806        - 130.  230, 010 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Becfainlnr  of 

month. 
Dec.  1 .  1063 


End  of  montli 
Dec.  31 .  1063 


Bushel 

do 


Hundred  weight. 

Potind.. 

Bushel 

do 

Gallon 

Pound 


Bale 

do 

do 


15, 297. 460 
833.710 


772,442 

8,  330,  5SC 

1,574 

17.873,410 

1.27.V8I4 

127,362,724 


123.001 
47.638 


170.630 


15.241,310 
763.113 


667.135 

8.339.&S0 

107.701 

R  528. 178 

1.030,776 

112. 632.01; 


133.001 
47,038 


170,639 


Net  chaiM 
duriav 
month 


-56,  IM 


-Hi.  117 


+10MJI 

-1«.7»,JBI 


an'd%iKjT£«"'X^pl)Sdl^!*^'?73S*'*^  ^"^^  *"  ''""**  ^""^  ^"^       ^"^   Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Depwtment  of  Agriculture. 

Table  S.—Citnl  defense  svpplies  and  equipment  inventories,  February  1963  (shotcing  by  iUm  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of 

cost  value  and  quantity) 


Item 


Civil  defense  stockpile,  Department  of  Defense: 

Engineering  equipment  (engine  generators,  pumps, 

chlorinators,  purifiers,  pipe,  and  fittings) 

J     Chemical  and  biolofcical  equipment 

Radiological  equipment 


Total. 


Ciyil  defense  medical  stockpile,  Department  of  Ilealth, 
'     Education,  and  Welfare: 

Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  at  civil 

defense  mobilization  warehouses 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locationsl..!.!!! 

Civil  defense  emergency  hospitals 

Replenishment  units   (functional  assembllM  otber 
than  hoepttals) 


Total. 


Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month. 
Feb.  1.  1063 


End  of  month. 
Feb.  28.  1063 


$0,094,073 

1,030.6«7 

30.452.558 


32.377.398 


10, 900. 941 

1,8.V2,491 

20, 903. 571 


32,846,003 


Net  change 
during 
month 


$+5,808 

-78, 176 

+541,013 


-M.  468. 706 


132.344.033 

5, 440.  502 

38.057,391 

1.652.905 


177.403.810 


209. 781. 108 


137,822.102 

5.  449,  502 

37,944,067 

1,646.877 


182.862,548 


+5. 578, 080 

"'-iii'iii' 

-6,118 


+5,458,738 


315.708.551 


+5,927.443 


QoanUty 


Unit  of  mea.'^uri 


10-mile  imlts... 

(')- — 

{') 


(') 

0) 

Each_. 


('). 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Feb.  1.  1903 


45 


i.oao 


End  of  month, 
Feb.  28.  1901 


45 


Net  change 
during 
month 


« Composite  group  of  many  different  Items. 
Tablb  4.— Machine  tools  inventories,  February  1963  (shoxcing  by  item  net  changes  dunng  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Source:  Complied  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Detaise  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educatkjn,  and  WeUare.  i—  "«»"  "•  ^«ai»e  >uu  urn 


Cost  value 


Item 


Defense  Prodoctioo  Act: 

In  storage 

On  lease 

On  loan 

Total 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage , 

On  lease 

On  loan  to  otber  agencies 

On  loan  to  school  programs. . 

Total 

Total,  madiine  tools 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Feb.  1,  1963 


$43,000 

2.144.300 

42,000 


2.330,800 


84,244.100 

27.600 

1. 868^300 

6,039,000 


92.102.800 


94.S9aia00 


End  of  month. 
Feb.  28.  1963 


$43,000 

2.144.300 

42.900 


2,230,800 


84,214,800 

27.800 

1.966.000 

6.353.100 


02.889,400 


94.793.300 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$291100 


+901700 

+330^000 


+30^000 


+306,900 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


Tod... 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 


do 

do.... 


Source:  Compiled  from  reports  .wbmitted  by  the  Oaneral  Services  Administratkm. 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Feb.  1.  1963 


11 
103 

7 


121 


7,721 

1 

187 

1.430 


9l«a0 


%4» 


End  of  month, 
Feb.  38,  1963 


11 

103 
7 


131 


7,7» 

1 

19$ 

1.480 


%m 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+M 

"+S 


+« 
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vTBamnc  aifD  aancAX.  aca-moALa 

TIM  8trat«fle  aatf  Orltleal  Iffttertals  Stock 
PtUof  Act  (fO  UJ8.a  09-Mh)  prorldM  ft* 
^j^  astAbttriunant  »oA  mAtntenane*  of  • 
naUooal  •tockptl*  of  atntoslc  and  crttleal 
P^t^r**'*  TtM  a«nana  Otrrlo—  ' 
Utratlon  U  reaponaihto  (or  BMklng  purcbi 
of  itrateglc  and  critical  mBterlala  and  pro- 
viding for  their  »torag«,  aecurtty,  and  maln- 
t«nanc«.  "niesB  functtons  ar«  performed  In 
i^^jeoftlanee  wlib  dlncttTw  laauad  tj  tiM 
Ometor  ot  th*  OOo*  at  ttnergancy  Planning. 
jba  act  alao  proTktaa  for  th«  tranafer  titan 
otii/K  Oovammcnt  acanctM  <d  stratagle  and 
^Ucal  materiala  wlilcb  are  czeaaa  to  ttxe 
need*  of  Bucb  other  agenciea  and  are  re- 
qntred  to  meet  the  itockplle  objectlrea  eatab- 
jjftwMf  by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General 
Senlcea  AdminUtratlon  la  reaponalble  for 
dUpoBtnf  of  those  atratagle  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OEP  detamdnaa  to  be  no  longer 
DMded  tar  ctockptla  ptupoaaa. 

Oenaral  pollctaw  for  atrataglc  and  critical 
matfi^*'"  atockplllng  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7,  iMued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Regirter  of  December  19,  1959  (94 
TJt.  1OSO0).  ^ortiona  of  thla  order  relate 
alao  to  Defanae  Production  Act  lOTantorlea. 
Defense  Production  Aet 

Trader  section  S03  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1960  (60  tr.S.C.  App.  309S)  and 
KxecutlTe  Order  1(M80,  aa  amended,  the  Oen> 
eral  Serrlces  Administration  la  authorised  to 
make  purchases  of  or  eoounltmenta  to  pur- 
chase metala,  nolncrala,  and  other  materials, 
for  Oovernment  use  or  resale,  in  order  to  ex- 
pand productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
also  to  ■tor«  the  materlalB  acquired  aa  a 
result  of  such  pnrehaaes  or  eommltments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  tha  Director  of 
the  Office  of  emergency  Planning. 

Supplementai — Barter 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
frccn  OEP  (SOA  CPJl.,  ch.  I.  DBCO  V-4)  the 
General  Serrlcca  Administration  la  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of 
matarials  placed  in  the  stipi^cmental  sto^- 
plle.  Section  206  of  tha  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  (7  UJS.C.  1856)  provides  that  strategic 
and  other  materials  acqtilred  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  producta, 
imless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile 
or  for  other  purpoeea.  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  iwtabllshad  by 
secUon  104(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
I^relopment  ^d  AssisUnce  Act  of  1954  (7 
VB.C.  1704(b) ) .  In  addition  to  the  materials 
which  hare  been  or  may  be  eo  acquired,  the 
matarials  obtained  under  tha  programs  sstab- 
Ushed  pursuant  to  the  Domestic  Tungaten. 
Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and  Columbium-Tan- 
talum  ProducUon  and  Purchase  Act  of  1966 
(80  U.S.C.  App.  2191-2195).  Which  termi- 
nated December  31.  1968.  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  as 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said  Pro- 
duction and  Purchase  Act. 

AOKICtrLTUSAL  COMMODTTIXS 

The  price-support  program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  charter  powera  (16  VS.C.  714)  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  In  conformity  with  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  JJ3.C.  1421).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1964  (7  VJS.C.  1741). 
which  includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954.  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C. 
1442).  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
feepect  to  cerUln  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity with  tha  act  of  July  28,  1948.  as 
amended  (7  UB.C.  1812).  Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  price  support  la  man- 
<l»t<a7  for  the  basic  commodities — com. 
cotton,  wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — 


and  specific  nonbaslc  commodities;  namely, 
tung  nxrta.  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the 
produets  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  19S8.  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  oom  authorized  by  that  act.  price 
support  la  mandatory  for  barley,  oata,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.  Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohair  Is  mandatory  under  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  through  the  marketing  year 
ending  March  31,  1966.  Price  support  for 
other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities  is 
discretionary  except  that,  whenever  the  price 
of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  supported 
the  price  of  the  other  must  be  supported  at 
such  level  aa  the  Secretary  determines  will 
cause  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  on 
the  market.  Thla  program  may  also  Include 
operations  to  remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  in 
the  removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  in  excess  of 
permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  throttgh  Incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producers'  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecom-se  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Pur- 
chase agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  producer 
receives  an  option  to  sell  to  the  Corporation 
any  quantity  of  the  commodity  which  he 
may  elect  within  the  maximum  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  on  budgetary  expendi- 
tures Is  represented  by  the  disbursement  for 
price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of  the 
commodity  acquisitions  under  the  program 
reault  tram  tha  forfeiting  at  cocnmodltlea 
pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 
penditures occurred  at  the  time  of  maUng 
the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquir- 
ing the  conunodltlaa. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  In  lu  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
20a.  407.  and  418  of  the  Agricultxiral  Act  of 
1049,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  ptu-- 
tlctdarly  the  Agricultxu^l  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964  (7  U.8.C. 
1691) ,  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964, 
title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19. 
1968,  in  the  case  of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour, 
and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with  re- 
gard to  sales  of  livestock  feed  in  emergency 
areas. 

Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Cocnmodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  86-06  and  Public  Law  87-548. 
Tha  proceeds  from  sales,  less  coats  incvured 
by  CCC.  are  covered  into  the  Treasiu-y  as 
miscellaneous  receipts;  therefore,  such  pro- 
ceeds and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  oper- 
ating accounta.  The  cost  value  as  ahown  for 
this  cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis 
of  average  per  bale  cost  of  each  type  of 
cotton  when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 

CIVn.     DKFENaa     BXTPPLBS     am*     EQT7IPMEI«T 

Civil  defense  stockpile 

The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  PubUc  Law  020.  Slst  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  nxoet  esse&tlal  nuiterlala  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  tha  civilian  popu- 
lation which  would  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and 
equljunent  normally  unavailable,  or  lacking 
in  quantity  needed  to  cope  with  auch  con- 
ditions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations 


In  a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting 
of  general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense   aiadieol   stocJcpiia 
As  authoriaad  uadar  PubUc  Law  ISO.  Slst 
Coograas.  and  fnlVais rtag  tte  tetmt  ot  Baor- 
ganization   Plan  Me.  1.   1968.  tiM  Director. 

Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  has  delegated 
responsibility  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  plan  and  direct 
operation  of  the  metBcal  ctvply  portion  of 
the  OEP  stockpile.  Tbe  wareheustng  of  the 
medical  stockpile  Is  prlndpalTy  within  the 
OBP  warehouse  system;  In  addition,  the 
medical  stockpile  includes  a  program  de- 
signed to  prcjaositloii  emergency  hospitals 
and  other  treatment  units  In  coouaunlties 
throughout   tha  Nation. 

MACHINK   TOOI.8 

Defense  FrxjAuction  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1960  (60  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480.  as  amended,  tbe  Gen- 
eral Services  AdminlstratlMi  haa  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion 
of  productive  capactty,  in  aoeordanee  with 
programs  certified  by  the  Director  of  the 
Ofllce  of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  polldee  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Services  Administration  is  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair, 
restoration,  and  renovation  of  national  in- 
dustrial reserve  equipment  transferred  to 
OSA  \inder  the  National  Indwtrlal  Reserve 
Act  of  1948  (60  U.S.C.  451-462) . 

Statkmxnt  bt  Sbmatok  Btbd  or  Vxrcikia 

The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpile  inven- 
toriaa  as  of  February  38,  1063,  totaled  •14.- 
025.156.888.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
$134,663,437  as  compared  with  the  February  1 
total  of  $14,158,810,326.  Net  changes  during 
the  month  are  summarized  by  major  category 
as  follows : 


Cost  value,  February  19(53 

Miijor  cutogory 

Netehaage 

during 
month 

Total,  end 
of  mouth 

Strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terlaLs 

-31,747,770 
-139,236,010 

+5.927.443 
+396.900 

38.683.082.333 

Agricultural  commoditlea. 
Civil  defense  supplies  and 
nqutpmont 

8.031,576,809 
216.708.661 

Machine  tools 

94,790,300 

Total 

-134,«,SS.487 

14. 028.  ISA.  888 

These  figures  are  from  the  February  1963 
report  on  Federal  stockpile  inventories,  com- 
piled from  official  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  cost  value  of  each 
commodity  In  the  Inventories  covered. 

sraATEoic  AMD  catncAL  KATXaiALa 
So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  in  ( 1 )  the  na- 
tional stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Production 
Act  inventory,  and  (S)  the  supidemental- 
barter  stockpile. 

Overall,  there  are  now  OS  materials  stock- 
piled in  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 
Maximum  objectives — in  terms  of  volvime — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  96  ma- 
terials. Of  the  76  materials  having  maximum 
objectives.  66  were  atockpilad  in  aaceas  of 
their  objectives  as  of  February  28,  1063. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  in  30 
of  the  95  materials  stockpiled  in  all  stra- 
tegic and  critical  inventories,  decreases  were 
reported  in  21  materiala,  and  44  materials 
remained  tinchanged  during  tba  month  of 
February  1963. 
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NatiOTial  stockpile 
The  cost  value  of  materlaU  In  the  national 
stockpile  as  of  February  28.  1963,  totaled 
•5.870,073.100.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of 
«9.aoe.lOO  during  the  month.  The  largest 
decrease  was  $6,449,800  In  rubber. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventorf 
The  coBt  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Inventory  as  of  February  28, 
1963.  totaled  $1JMX).308.600.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  $59«300.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  copper  and  nickel,  partially  offset  by 
an  Increase  In  aluminum. 

Supplemental-barter 
The  cost  value  of  materials  In  the  supple- 
mental-barter stockpile  as  of  February  38 
totaled  •1.312.701.633.  This  was  a  net  In- 
crease of  $8,058,130.  The  largest  Increases 
were  In  manganese,  thorium,  aluminum  ox- 
ide, and  chromlte. 

OTHZB   STOCKPHJC   IMVKKTfMUKS 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest 
Is  $6  billion  In  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  decreases  in  agrlcultiiral  commodities 
during  February  were  reported  for  corn,  grain 
sorghiun.  wheat,  and  soybeans  In  the  price 
8upp<»^  Inventory. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  Increases  In  radiological 
equipment  and  medical  stocks;  and  the  ma- 
chine tools  inventories  showed  a  net  increase 
diuring  February. 


OP 


Of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Louis  M.  Janelle,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire: 

Paul  G.  AprU,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; and 

Frank  Udoff,  of  MaryUnd.  to  be  XJJS.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maryland. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Brewster  H.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Chad 

George  C.  McGhee.  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotenUary 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 

Roger.  Hilsman.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State; 

David  Elliott  Bell,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank; 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  10th  session  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CoimcU  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and 

Walter  M.  Kotschnlg,  of  Maryland,  to  be  the 
representative  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  18th  plenary  session  of  the  Econom- 
ic Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  FtTLBaicHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER : 
8. 1844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  precise 
determination  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Salt  River  Indian  ReservaUon,  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  1346.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
into  interstate  commerce  of  any  shipping 
container  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
from  imported  steel  unless  the  container  Is 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  steel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading. ) 

By    Mr.    ALLOTT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Anderson,  Mr.   Domimicx,   and  Mr. 
MxcHXM)  : 
S.  1346.  A  bill   to  consent   to  the  amend- 
ment  by   the    States   of   Colorado   and    New 
Mexico   of  the   CostUla   Creek   Compact;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Atiorr  when  be 
introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading. ) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK : 
8 J.  Res.  70.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  foe 
an  investigation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  railroad  freight  rates  applica- 
ble to  shipments  of  grain  In  carload  lots  from 
States  in  the  Midwest  region  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Commeroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bttkoick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


^Pril  2S 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  1343.  A  blU  providing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  public  education;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 

BACK  PAY  FOR  CAPTIVE  ARMED 

SERVICES  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
38) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services : 

Whereas  many  naval  and  Marine  Corps  offi- 
cers were  captured  by  the  enemy  during 
World  War  n,  and,  although  selected  for  pro- 
motion to  higher  rank  by  ALNAV  <Mr  block 
promotion  lists,  were  not  promoted  because 
erf  their  captivity;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  officers,  upon  re- 
patriation, received  one  or  more  promotions 
by  means  of  appointments  predated  to  show 
appropriate  dates  of  rank,  but  received  pay 
fc*  tlie  higher  grades  only  from  the  dates  on 
which  the  promotions  were  actually  made; 
and 

Whereas,  despite  the  language  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  March  7.    1042    (66  Stat.  143, 
144) ,  as  amended,  commonly  called  the  Miss- 
ing Persons  Act.  that  such  person  shall  "be 
entitled  to  receive  or  have  credited  to  his  ac- 
coiuit  the  same  pay  and  allowances  to  which 
he  was  entitled   at  the  beginning  of  such 
period  of  absence  or  may  become  entitled 
thereafter",  these  officers  have  consistently 
been  denied  increases  in  pay  and  allowances 
from  date  of  rank  to  the  actual  date  these 
promotions  were  made:  Now,  therefcve,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  Is  affirmed 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  those 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  whoee 
promoUon  was  authorized  by  ALNAV  or  block 
promotion  lists  during  the  periods  when  they 
were  prisoners  of  the  enemy  during  World 
War  n  but  not  effected  because  of  such  im- 
prisonment,  and   who   were   promoted   after 
repatriation  with  dates  of  rank  relating  back 
to  the  dates  on  which  they  would  have  been 
promoted  but  for   their  captivity,  shall  by 
authority  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  7 
1942   (5«  Stat.   143,  ch.   166).  be  entitled  to 
pay.    allowances,    and    precedence    from    the 
date  or  rank  stipulated  In  the  later  appoint- 
ing orders. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  th. 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr  Moini 
has  announced  that  the  Education  Sub. 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  « 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  be^ 
hearings  on  aid  to  education  and  rel^M 
bills  beginning  Monday.  April  29. 

I  know  that  the  members  of  the  com 
mlttee  will  want  to  consider  all  posglbll 
approaches  to  this  controversial  subject 
For  this  reason.  I  am  introducing  todav 
a  bill  based  on  principles  recommended 
by  the  bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  f« 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  and  the  Council  <rf 
Chief  State  School  Officers.  A  dlstln! 
Kxdshed  educator  of  my  State,  A.  w 
Ford,  State  Commissioner  of  EducatioiL 
is  president  of  the  council.  ^^ 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  H.R.  5344 
which  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Cam,  Psrkins  on  April  1.  I  do  not  nec- 
essarily endorse  every  detail  of  this  bUL 
but  I  did  want  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
posals recommended  by  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the  bi- 
partisan citizens  committee,  composed 
of  many  distinguished  individuals  of  aU 
walks  of  life,  were  considered  during 
the  Senate  committee's  study  of  educa- 
Uon  bills.  This  bUl  expresses  the  com- 
posite  views  of  the  State  school  offlcen 
and.  in  view  of  the  continuous  contro- 
versy about  Federal  control  to  connec- 
tion with  aid  to  education,  their  vlewi 
should  be  considered  very  carefully  by 
the  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  prmted  in  the  Rxcoro  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  and  a  State-by-State  tabu- 
laUon  pertaining  to  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
proprtately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill,  questions  and  answers, 
and  tabulation  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

The  bUl  (S.  1343)  providing  for  the  Im- 
provement  of  public  education.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pdlbright.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  UUe,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

xrTLS  I — sxTBvrrs  or  educational  mocM  bt 

THS    STATSS 

StatcTnent  of  purposes  and  policies  of  act 
8kc.  101.  The  Congress  ttnds  that  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  for  the 
further  Improvement  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  Is  necessary  in  the 
national  interest,  and  declares  that  its  policy 
requires  that  allocation  of  Federal  funds  for 
this  purpose  shall  be  made  after  assurance  by 
each  State  that  the  Federal  funds  can  and 
will  be  allocated  among  its  local  education 
agencies  according  to  their  relative  needs  and 
for  purposes  that  have  been  carefuUy  de- 
termined by  the  State  educational  agency  to 
be  relatively  most  Important  in  improving 
the  scope  and  quality  of  public  education. 

The  Congress  finds  that  data  adequate  to 
enable  each  State  educational  agency  to 
make  such  assurances  require  that  each  8UU 
educaUonal  agency  desiring  to  participate  in 
the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  as  authorized 


by  title  n  shall  make  a  survey  of  the  educa- 
^on»l  n—d»  of  all  local  educaUon  agencies 
within  the  SUte  prior  to  application  for  such 

funds. 

Ouidelines  for  State  svuveye 

Skc.  103.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  State  surveys  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  shall  ascertain  the  relative 
needs  among  the  local  education  agencies  of 
each  State  for  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  improvement  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  expressed  In  terms 
of  relative  priorities  among  the  needs  speci-* 
fled  in  this  section,  and  other  slmUar  needs 
In  each  State.  In  undertaking  the  survey, 
the  SUte  educational  agency  shaU  agree  to 
establish  and  to  describe  educational  priori- 
ties In  a  manner  that  wlU  form  a  reasonable 
basis  for  a  practicable  formula  under  which 
commingled  State  and  Federal  funds  may  be 
allocated  among  local  education  agencies  to 
meet  these  needs  according  to  their  respec- 
tive priorities.  Each  State  educational  agen- 
cy in  making  this  survey  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  following  factors,  among  others, 
in  determining  relative  need  In  each  local 
education  agency  within  the  State : 

(a)  Adequacy  of  the  scope  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the 
elementary  schools;  (b)  adequacy  of  the 
woope  of  the  curriculum  and  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  the  secondary  schools,  with 
particular  reference  to  basic  subjects  such  as 
Knglish,  history,  government  and  other  so- 
cial sciences,  mathematics,  natural  and 
physical  sciences,  modern  foreign  languages, 
fine  and  Industrial  arts,  and  vocational  edu- 
cation; (c)  provisions  of  school  programs 
giving  special  attention  to  particular  prob- 
lems of  education  such  as  opportunities  for 
gifted,  retarded,  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped,  prospective  dropouts,  and  other 
exceptional  or  underachieving  pupils;  (d) 
guidance  and  other  personnel  services  for  all 
pupils;  (e)  provisions  for  vocational  and 
technical  education  suitable  for  modem 
society;  (f)  school  plant  and  equipment  suit- 
able for  hoiuing  of  an  Improved  educational 
program  and  the  relative  financial  ability  of 
local  education  agencies  to  supply  the  same; 
(g)  q>eclal  situations  in  local  education 
agencies  that  can  be  Improved  by  the  use  of 
sdditlonal  funds,  such  as  overcrowding, 
teachers  having  insufficient  preparation  and 
experience  or  inadequate  laboratories,  equip- 
ment, materials,  supplies,  teaching  aids,  or 
library  services;  (h)  the  relative  cost  of  cxa- 
rent  operation  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance;  and  (I)  the  relative  econc»nic 
ability  of  local  education  agencies  to  finance 
public  education,  including  funds  available 
from  the  State  and  other  sources. 

Authorization  Of  appropriations 
Sac.  103.  In  order  to  enable  the  States  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  i^pro- 
prUtsd  the  ram  of  $6,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  siuns  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  whose  i^iplieations  for  funds 
for  carrying  out  such  purposes  and  policies 
have  been  approved  vmdsr  section  104. 

Applications  for  funds 
Sac.  104.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  application  from  a  State  educational 
Agency  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  provided  such  application:  (a) 
designates  the  State  educational  agency  as 
the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
POM*:  (b)  i»-ovidee  for  making  a  survey 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a  committee 
composed  of  not  fewer  than  five  or  more 
than  ten  persons  sklUed  in  public  school 
work  and  an  equal  number  of  lay  citizens 
broadly  interested  in  educaUon.  and  the 
members  of  the  conunittee  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  Urm  of  the  survey  by  the  State 
board  of  education  or.  in  States  having  no 
such  board,  by  the  chief  SUte  school  ofllcer, 
and  the  chairman  shall  be  the  chief  SUte 


school  office'  or  a  staff  member  of  the  SUte 
educational  agency  appointed  by  him;  (c) 
provides  tjiat  the  SUto  educational  agency 
wUl  make  such  reporU,  in  such  forms,  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner nuiy  from  tinae  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and.  to  assure  veriflcation  of  such 
reporU.  give  the  Commissioner,  upon  re- 
quest, access  to  the  rtcxada  upon  which  such 
information  is  based;  (d)  meeU  all  other 
requiremenu  of  this  title  necessary  to  qual- 
ify a  SUte  for  allocations  of  Federal  funds 
under  title  II  of  this  Act. 

Allocation  of  funds 

Ssc.  105.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  103,  $178,000  shall  be  al- 
lotted by  the  Commissioner  to  American 
Samoa,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  and  upon  the 
basis  of  agreemenu  made  with  their  respec- 
tive SUte  educational  agencies,  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  allotted  to  the  other  SUtes 
in  the  same  proportions  as  their  respective 
school-age  populations  bear  to  the  toUl 
school-age  population  of  such  other  SUtes; 
except  that  no  such  allotment  to  any  SUte 
(other  than  to  American  Samoa,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  or 
the  Virgin  Islands)  shall  be  less  than  $20,000. 

The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to  time 
estimate  the  sum  to  which  each  SUte  wlU 
be  entitled  under  this  section  during  such 
ensuing  period  as  he  may  determine,  and 
shall  thereupon  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trettfury  the  amount  so  estimated,  re- 
duced or  Increased,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
any  sum  by  which  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  his  estimate  for  any  prior  period  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  to  which 
the  SUte  was  entitled  for  such  period.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  thereupon, 
prior  to  audit  or  settlement  by  the  General 
Accounting  Oflice,  pay  to  the  SUte,  at  the 
time  or  times  fixed  by  the  Conmiissioner,  the 
amount  so  certified. 

Survey  report  and  distribution  plan 
Sac.  106.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  sur- 
vey provided  for  in  this  title,  each  SUte 
educational  agency  shall  file  with  the  Com- 
missioner ten  copies  of  the  survey  report,  to- 
gether with  ten  copies  of  a  practicable  plan, 
approved,  by  the  SUte  educational  agency 
and  based  on  the  survey  report,  for  the  dis- 
tribution to  local  education  agencies  within 
the  SUte  of  the  funds  authorized  by  title  11 
of  this  Act.  The  plan  for  distribution  of 
funds  stiall  Include,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
tribution formula,  a  description  of  the  ad- 
ministrative processes  to  be  xised  by  the 
SUte  educational  agency  In  supervising  the 
use  of  such  funds  In  local  education  agencies 
and  of  the  accounting  procedures  to  be  used 
by  the  local  education  agency  in  accounting 
to  the  SUte  educational  agency  for  the  use 
of  such  funds. 

Certificate  of  eligibility  under  title  II 
Sxc.  107.  The  Conunissioner  shall  approve 
the  distribution  plan  of  each  SUte  eligible 
to  receive  funds  under  title  n  of  this  Act  if 
such  distribution  plan  has  been  formulated 
according  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  and  is 
certified  by  the  SUte  educational  agency  to 
the  Commissioner  as  the  distribution  plan  of 
the  SUte. 

The  final  refusal  of  the  Commissioner  to 
approve  any  SUte  distribution  plan  certified 
by  a  SUte  educational  agency  under  this 
title,  and  the  Commissioner's  final  ac- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  on 
the  record,  in  the  United  SUtes  coiu^  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  SUte 
is  located,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

TTTLX   n OXIfKEAL    ASSUTAWCB 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sxc.    201.  There    is   hereby    authorized    to 
be   appropriated    for    making   granU    under 
this  title  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 


1,  1964.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  such  amovmte  as  Congress  shall 
determine. 

Allotments  to  States 

8k.  aoa.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Conunissioner  shaU  make  a  basic  allotment 
to  each  SUte  that  has  qualllled  under  title 
I  of  this  Act,  to  be  paid  firom  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  aectloa  201,  equal  to  2 
per  centima  of  the  public  school  expendi- 
tures of  the  SUte  during  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  satisfactory  date  are  avail- 
able. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  each  SUte  whose  per 
caplU  personal  income  for  a  fiscal  year  is 
below  that  of  the  SUte  having  the  highest 
per  caplU  personal  income  for  that  fiscal 
year,  such  SUte's  basic  aUotment  under  this 
section  for  tlxat  fiscal  year  ahall  be  increased 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  such 
State's  basic  allotment  and  six  times  the  per- 
centage by  which  the  SUte's  per  caplU 
personal  income  Is  less  than  the  per  caplU 
personal  income  of  the  SUte  having  the 
highest  per  capiu  personal  income  for  that 
fiscal  year. 

Payments  to  States 

Sec.  203.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 205,  upon  certification  of  the  aUotment 
for  each  SUte  by  the  Conunissioner  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  al- 
lotment is  made,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  pay  to  each  SUte  one-fovu-th  of  Ita 
allotment  on  or  before  the  following  July  31, 
one-fourth  on  or  before  the  following  Oc- 
tober 31,  one -fourth  on  or  before  the  fol- 
lowing January  31.  and  one -fourth  on  or 
before  the  following  AprU  30  of  that  fiscal 
year. 

Purposes  for  which  Federal  funds  may  be 
expended 
Sxc.  204.  Upon  receipt  by  the  SUte,  funds 
received  luider  this  title  shaU  be  added  to 
SUte  funds  approprUted  for  pubUc  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education  and  shall  there- 
after be  deemed  to  be  State  funds.  The 
conuningled  funds  from  both  SUte  and  Fed- 
eral sources  shall  be  distributed  or  expended 
under  SUte  law  for  the  benefit  of  local  edu- 
cation agencies  in  the  SUte  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  the  distribution  plan  of 
the  SUte  educational  agency  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

Maintenance  and  improvement  of  State  and 
local  support  for  public  $ohool  financing 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable 
to  any  SUte  under  section  202  fCH'  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1064,  shall  be  reduced  if  such  SUte's  effort 
for  such  fiscal  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to 
such  SUte's  base  effort  for  such  year.  The 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  SUte's  public  school  ex- 
penditiires  in  such  year  and  the  public  school 
expenditures  it  would  have  made  in  such 
year  had  it  exerted  the  Statols  base  effort  for 
such  yecu'. 

(b)  The  sum  otherwise  allocable  to  any 
SUte  imder  section  aoa  for  any  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1064, 
ahaU  also  be  reduced  if  such  SUte's  effort 
for  such  year  is  not  at  least  equal  to  the 
SUte's  base  effort  for  such  year  plxis  the 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  na- 
tional effort  over  the  five  fiscal  year  period 
beginning  July  1,  10S6,  and  ending  June  80. 
1964.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  undef 
this  subsection  (which  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  reduction,  if  any,  under  subsection 
(a) )  shall  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  sum 
otherwise  allocable  to  the  SUte  under  sec- 
tion 202.  (1)  as  the  difference  between  the 
SUte's  effort  and  the  national  effort  for 
such  year  bears  to  the  national  effort  for 
such  year,  or  (3)  if  It  would  result  in  a 
smaller  reduction,  as  the  difference  between 
the  SUte's  expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil  and  110  per  centum  of  the  national 
expenditure  per  public  school  pupil  for  such 
year.     This  subsection  shall   not   apply   to 
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any  Stat«  for  any  year  for  which  the  State's 
effort  equaled  o^  exceeded  the  nattonal  ef- 
fort for  such  year  or  the  State's  vrpttoMtof 
per  public  sdiool  pupfl  equaled  or  exceeded 
110  per  centum  of  ttaa  nation  al  eqiendlture 
po'  pvlaUc  ediool  pupa  for  sooh  year. 

(c)  Tba  total  ratfuetiona  which  may  ba 
made  under  subaacttoBa  (a)  and  (b)  from 
the  sum  otharwlaa  allocabla  to  a  State  for 
any  flacal  year  ahall  not  exceed  ona-thlrd  ot 
stichi 


State  matchtng  eontributioru 

Ssc  206.  (a)  Tba  Commlsslooer  shall  de- 
termine for  each  State  for  each  flacal  year 
after  the  flacal  year  beginning  JiUy  1,  19M, 
the  amount  (If  any)  by  which  such  state's 
contributions  (derived  from  State  sources) 
to  its  local  educational  agencies  for  the  sup- 
port of  pubUo  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  exceeds  such  contributions  of  that 
State  for  the  preceding  flacal  year.  The 
Commissioner  shall  also  determine,  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  (c).  a  State  percentage 
for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  each  State. 

(b)  If  for  any  fiscal  year  the  product  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  State  percent- 
age of  a  State  by  the  amoimt  determined  for 
such  State  for  such  year  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  la  less  than  the 
State's  allotment  under  section  302.  after 
any  reductions  under  section  203.  then  the 
State's  allotment  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
amount  of  such  prtaduct. 

(c)  The  "State  percentage"  for  any  State 
^all  be  100  times  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  the  per  capita  personal  Income  of 
the  State  by  the  per  capita  personal  Income 
of  the  Nation. 

Reporting 
Sac.  207.  Each  State  educational  agency 
receiving  and  distributing  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  make  a  complete  report  to  the 
Commissioner  on  how  the  Federal  funds 
have  been  distributed  and  expended  not 
later  than  the  October  31  following  the  cloee 
of  each  fiscal  year.  The  Commissioner  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  accept  for  these  pur- 
poses the  n<»Tnal  accounting  procedures 
used  by  each  State  for  State  funds  allocated 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  purposes. 
Not  later  than  the  January  1  following  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
ahall  transmit  all  such  State  reports  to  the 
Congreaa.  together  with  his  reeommenda- 
tloDs  for  the  next  flacal  year. 

rrohibition  of  Federml  control 
Sxc.  306.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  the 
po^^cy  determination,  peraonnri,  currtcuJmn. 
program  of  Instruction,  or  the  administra- 
tion or  operatlOQ  of  any  school  or  school 
syston. 

TITLX   nZ DKFnriTIOMS    or   TBUCS 

S»c.  301.  Definitions  for  purposes  of  this 
Act: 

(a)  Tha  term  "CTunmtasloner"  means  the 
(United  State*)  Oommlsakner  ot  Edncattan. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State. 
Puerto  Rloo.  Onaoa.  the  Tlrgln  t«iwtit1j_  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Tha  term  "State  educational  agency  * 
meana  the  State  board  of  edncatloa  or  other 
agency  or  oOccr  primarily  reaponslMe  for 
the  State  supervision  of  pubUe  dementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  If  there  Is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  Stete  law. 

(d)  The  term  "local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  loeal  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  education  in 
a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
polltleal  sabdlvlslon  In  a  Stete;  and  Includes 
any  State  agency  Which  directly  operates  and 
maintains  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools. 


(e)  The  term  "publle  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools"  means  schools  providing  edu- 
catkm  In  the  kindergarten  and  In  the  first 
twelve  grades  beyond  the  kindergarten.  \m- 
der  the  puMic  super  flston  and  oootrol  ot 
a  local  educatfcxxal  agency  azKl  without  tui- 
tion charge  to  resident  pupUs. 

(f)  The  "public  school  expenditures"  of 
any  Stete  In  any  fiscal  year  means  the  total 
expenditures  by  the  State  and  subdivisions 
thereof  in  such  year  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  made  from  funds 
derived  from  State  and  local  sourcea  in  the 
State  (Including  paymente  received  under 
Public  Laws  816  and  874,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  and  other  payments  In 
the  nature  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
from  any  sources). 

(g)(1)  A  "State's  effort"  for  any  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  State's  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil  in  such  fiscal  year  by 
(B)  the  Income  per  such  pupil  for  the  State 
for  such  year;  except  that  the  State's  effort 
Bhan  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  State's 
base  effort  and  to  the  national  effort  in  the 
case  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(2)  A  State'k  "base  effort"  for  the  fiscal 
year  means  the  average  State  effort  over  the 
three  immediately  preceding  fiscal  years. 

(3)  The  "Income  per  public  school  pupil" 
for  a  State  or  for  all  the  States  for  any 
fiscal  years  means  the  total  personal  income 
for  the  State  or  for  all  the  States  In  the 
calendar  year  ending  In  such  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively, 
divided  by  the  niunber  of  public  school 
pupils  in  the  State  or  in  all  such  States, 
respectively,  in  such  fiscal  year. 

(h)  (1)  The  "national  effort"  for  any  fiscal 
year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
(A)  the  expenditure  per  public  school  pupil 
for  all  the  States  in  such  year  (exclusive 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia) 
by  (B)  the  Income  per  such  pupU  for  all 
such  States  for  such  year. 

(2)  The  average  annual  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  national  effort  over  the  flve-flscal- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1B59.  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1964,  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  difference  between  the  national 
effort  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  l. 
1959.  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1. 1963.  by  four. 

(1)  (1)  The  "expenditure  per  public  school 
pupil"  for  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  means 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  State's 
public  achool  ezpendlturee  In  such  year  by 
the  number  of  Ite  public  school  pupils  for 
such  year. 

(3)  The  "national  ezpendltore  per  public 
scho<d  pupil"  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  public 
school  expenditures  of  all  the  States  In  such 
year  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  ColumbU)  by  (B)  the  ninnber  of 
public  school  pupils  In  an  such  States  for 
such  year. 

(J)  The  "per  capita  personal  Income"  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Nation  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
data  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, except  that  the  per  capita  personal 
Inccmie  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
iSamoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  75  per  centum  of  the  Nation's 
per  capita  personal  Income,  and  the  Nation's 
per  capita  personal  income  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  persons  residing  in  such 
areas. 

(k)  Ttxe  Commissioner's  determinations  of 
the  State  effort,  base  effort,  income,  public 
school  expenditures,  and  expenditure  per 
public  school  pupil,  per  capita  personal  in- 
come, for  any  Stete,  and  his  determinations 
of  the  national  effort,  average  rate  of  in- 
and   expenditure   per   public    school 


pupil,  per  capita  personal  tncome,  ahan  h> 
conclusive  for  purpoees  of  this  Act.  exesBt 
that  the  Commissioner  may  estimate  i2* 
subsequenUy  revise  any  such  determinate 
and  as  so  revised,  such  determination  shS 
be  equally  oooeluslve.  ^^ 

The  questions  and  answers,  and  tabu 
latlon  presented  by  Mr.  Pulsmcht  ar^ 
as  follows:  ' 
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Orrasnoirs    ak©    AMSwaaa    ow    thx    Ptraue 
BDCcanoN  Iimovxicxirr  Act  ot  1993 

1.  What    organisations    are    making   this 
proposal  available? 

The  proposal  follows  the  basic  prindpisg 
of  the  Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  for  Public  Elementary  and  Sec. 
ondory  Education  and  the  policies  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  It  u 
substantially  within  the  policies  of  nunur. 
ous  organizations  Interested  in  public 
education. 
a.  What  are  ita  major  purposes? 
To  achieve  further  improvement  of  pubUe 
education  in  the  national  Interest.  The  pro- 
posal would  authorize  allocation  of  Pedsral 
funds  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
need  and  State  effort.  It  would  enable  each 
State  to  allocate  commingled  funds  troQ 
Stete  and  Federal  sources  amnng  local  school 
districts  according  to  their  relative  educa- 
tlonal  needs,  fiscal  abilities,  and  economic 
capacities  for  purposes  determined,  after  a 
careful  statewide  stirvey,  to  be  relatlvtlj 
meet  Important  for  the  Improvement  of  pub- 
Ue education  (sec.  101 ) . 

3.  What  would  be  the  term  and  cost  of  the 
proposal? 

It  suggesta  a  4-year  bin,  with  a  complete 
district  by  district  survey  report  and  Stats 
proposal  for  fund  distribution,  supervlsiaa 
of  expenditures  and  reporting  during  the 
flrst  year  (sees.  102.  106).  The  surveyi 
would  be  made  by  the  Stete  educatiooal 
agencies  under  the  general  supervision  of 
a  committee  composed  of  public  school 
authorities  and  lay  citizens,  and  the  cost 
would  be  $6  million  of  unmatched  Federal 
funds  for  all  of  the  States  (including  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Guam. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  (sees. 
104.  103,  106.  301(b)).  The  U-S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  certify  the  eligi- 
bility of  each  State  to  parUcipate  in  the  final 
3  years  of  the  program  if  such  distribution 
plan  has  been  formulated  according  to  the 
provisions  of  title  I  and  Is  certified  by  the 
State  educational  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sioner as  the  distribution  plan  of  the  State 
(sec.  107). 

The  Federal  cost  would  be  on  the  order  of 
$500  miUion  annually  for  the  final  3  yean 
(sees.  301,  903). 

4.  What  la  tha  formula  for  Wdtnl  allot- 
menta  to  the  States? 

The  basic  Federal  allotment  dining  eadi 
of  the  last  S  years  Is  2  percent  of  public  school 
current  expandltnres  la  ea^  State.  In  ad- 
dition, each  State  except  the  ona  having  the 
highest  average  per  capita  personal  Inoona 
would  receive  6  thnea  tha  percentage  by 
which  Ite  average  Income  taUa  below  that  «t 
the  State  having  the  hlgfaaat  average  Income, 
multiplied  by  the  2  percent  basic  allotment 
To  Illustrate,  a  State  60  percent  below  the 
average  income  of  the  State  with  the  highest 
Income  would  receive  the  basic  2  percent  in- 
creased by  0  by  50  percent  or  300  percent  of 
ite  basic  aUotment.  Thus  the  total  allot- 
ment of  this  low  tncome  State  would  be  S 
percent  plus  6  percent,  or  a  total  of  8  percent 
of  ite  current  expenditures.  A  State  with 
Income  falling  28  percent  below  that  of  the 
highest  State  would  receive  2  i>ercent  pixu 
150  percent  of  3  percent,  or  a  total  of  S 
percent  of  ita  cinrent  expenses;  a  State  with 
average  personal  income  10  percent  below 
that  of  the  highest  State  would  receive  3 
percent  plus  60  percent  of  2  percent,  or  3 J 
percent  of  ita  current  public  school  expenses. 
If  more  equalization  among  Stetes  is  de- 
sired, an  equalization  factor  of  7,  8,  9,  or  even 


10  could  repllce  the  factor  of  6  suggested 
K^re-  if  )•■■  equalisation  among  Stetes  la 
(«Mired.  the  factor  could  be  reduced  from  6 
to  ft  4  ori.  This  formula  would  give  cumu- 
UUvo  'flnanclal  improvement  of  from  2  per- 
cent, 8  percent,  9  percent,  10  percent  or 
more  each  year  for  the  poorest  State,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  growth  stock  Investment 
in  educational  improvement.  It  removes 
itumbllng  blocks  of  the  |>ast,  such  as  count- 
ing puplU  according  to  average  dally  enroll- 
ment, average  dally  membership,  school-age 
population,  total  enrollment,  ete.  Current 
ttpendltures  are  substituted  for  pupil  coimt- 
ing  in  the  formula  (sec.  202) . 

ft.  Purpoees  for  which  Federal  funds  may 
be  expended. 

Public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
Uon  purposes  as  defined  by  the  State,  but 
Umited  to  the  dUtrlbutlon  plan  of  the  Stete 
as  approved  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Bducation  (sec.  204). 

0.  Matching  by  State  appropriated  funds. 

The  proposal  Includes  variable  Stete 
matching  through  Stete  appropriations  for 
this  purpose.  A  State  of  average  per  capita 
personal  Income  would  matoh  Federal  funds 
dollar  for  dollar:  a  State  25  percent  below 
the  national  average  per  capita  Income  would 
match  each  Federal  dollar  with  76  centa;  a 


State  26  percent  alx)ve  the  national  average 
per  caplte  personal  income  would  match  each 
Federal  doUar  with  $1.25  (sec.  206) . 

7.  Maintenance  of  State  and  local  financial 
effort:  reward  for  effort. 

The  proposal  penalizes  reductions  In  State 
and  local  financing  of  schools  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  Federal  funds  allotted.  The 
policy  is  that  the  Stete  shall  not  use  the 
Federal  public  school  funds  to  reduce  State 
and  local  financial  effort.  On  the  ot;ber 
hand,  the  States  would  receive  financial  re- 
wards for  State  and  local  flnanclal  effort  be- 
cause Increased  State  and  local  expenditures 
would  provide  a  larger  base  for  computation 
of  the  Federal  share  In  future  jrears  (sec. 
205). 

8.  Paymenta  to  States  and  reporting  on 
use  of  Federal  funds. 

Payments  to  the  States  would  be  made 
quarterly  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  after  certifi- 
cation of  the  amounta  for  each  State  on  an 
annual  basis  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  (sec.  203).  Each  State  would 
make  a  complete  report  to  the  Commissioner 
annually  according  to  the  normal  accounting 
procedxires  used  for  the  State  funds  (sec. 
307),  but  the  distribution  plan  approved  by 
the  Commlseioner  would  furnish  guidelines 
for  local-State  and  State-Federal  account- 
ing (sec.  106). 


The  Commissioner  would  submit  the  Stete 
reporta  to  Congress  not  later  than  the 
January  l  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  together  with  his  recommendations  for 
the  next  fiscal  year   (sec.  207). 

9.  Proposal  concerning  Federal  control  of 
education. 

The  draft  contains  a  standard  stetutory 
prohibition  of  such  controls  (sec.  206) . 

The  Federal  funds  are  speclflcaUy  com- 
mingled with  State  funds  upon  receipt  by 
the  State,  and  thereafter  are  deemed  to  be 
State  funds  to  be  distributed  to  local  dls- 
trlcta  and  their  use  reported  upon  under 
provisions  of  State  law  (sees.  204,  207) .  Dur- 
ing the  flrst  year,  carefully  guarded  discre- 
tionary authority  has  been  given  to  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  approve  State 
distribution,  supervision,  and  reporting  plans 
that  meet  Federal  fiscal  requirements  (sO'-.. 
107).  Subsequently.  Federal  admlnlstratlv  " 
discretion  is  absent.  The  Congress  reviews 
the  annual  State  reporta  directly  rather  than 
having  to  rely  entirely  upon  generalized  Fed- 
eral administrative  reporte  based  on  Federal 
forms  to  which  each  State  must  have  adapt- 
ed ite  system  of  accounting  as  l>est  it  could. 

State  and  local  autonomy  In  education  Lb 
completely  protected  in  this  proposal,  and 
Federal  control  of  Stete  and  local  educationcd 
programs  Is  made  both  Illegal  and  Impossible. 


Official  data 


-Estimated  allotments  to  States  under  title  II  based  upon  total  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  ' 

and  per  capita  income,'  fiscal  year  196S 
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AkHks.. 

AiteiMk.. 

10 
40 

1, 677, 072 
4, 814, 44S 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .. 

17 

3, 780, 852 
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Penn.sylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Ooiendo 

OflaaaetlGui 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

37 
17 
30 
13 
14 
16 
17 
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6.018,774 
1,097,682 
7.  708, 860 
11.466,996 
1.624,710 
539,310 
6,400,792 

3,6S3,iB6' 
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Florida 

11 

28 

4,780,320 
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Texas 

Hawaii 

Utah 

Idaho 

10 

1,197,618 
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2 
10 

7 
31 
28 
16 

1.026,384 
2. 808. 048 
1,758,264 
6.038.200 
9, 940, 360 
1,079.820 

Iowa. 

Wcot  Vlrifinla 

Wisconsin 

Wvomlnit... 

5 

2.24 

2 

KoitDcky 

lioaMana 

Di!<trlcl  of  Columbia.. 
American  Samoa 

2 

5 

6 
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Maine 

25 
25 
25 
25 

7,800 

135,450 

1,767,420 

52.410 

MiryWuKl 

Msi»chn»tU 

Puerto  Rico 

Michigan 

Virgin  Islands 

MlniMaota. 

8 

3,346,640 

'  Total  expenditures  within  each  State  lor  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
y*  a.«umed  to  be  the  total  expendlUires  reported  for  public  elementary  and 
■Nondary  dny  vhools.  They  are  for  oirront  expense,  interest,  and  capital  outlay 
nctadlnr  expenditures  of  public  school  building  authorities.  Expenditure  data  are 
obtained  (torn  preliminary  lUtlsUcs  for  1950-60.  and  are  for  total  revenue  (Tom  all 
loaroes. 

*  ^55*  *"'  P"  capita  Income  data  for  1960.    Per  capita  Income  for  the  territorlee  is 
Manned  to  be  75  percent  of  the  national  averuire. 


'  Allotments  to  all  States  were  computed  as  the  product  of  (1)  2  percent  and  (2) 
total  expenditures  within  each  State  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  day  sdKMla. 

*  Additional  allotments  to  St^ttos  below  the  national  average  In  per  capita  personal 
income  were  computed  as  6  times  the  product  of  (1)  the  peroentage  which  the  State  is 
below  the  national  average  per  capita  personal  Income  and  (2)  the  State  allotment 
based  upon  total  expenditures. 

•  Expenditures  for  summer  schools  and  adult  education  and  community  colleges  are 
induded  with  current  eipendlturea  for  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools. 


STEEL   8HIPPINO   CONTAINER 
IDENTIPICATION  ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  into  interstate 
commerce  of  any  shipping  container 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  from 
imported  steel  unless  the  ctrntainer  Is 


marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  steel. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kkkwedy  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be 
,  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1345)  to  prohibit  the  in- 
troduction into  interstate  commerce  of 
any  shipping  container  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  from  imported  steel 


unless  the  container  is  marked  so  as  to 
indicate  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
steel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Scott,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
tended purpose  of  the  Steel  Shipping 
Container  Identification  Act  Is  to  (1) 
permit    the    buyers    of    steel    shilling 


^  ^ 
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containers  to  loiow  when  fcM'eign  steel 
Is  uaed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  con- 
tainers, and  (2)  promote  the  use  of  steel 
produced  In  this  country. 

Customs  laws  In  the  United  States  do 
reqiiire  that  a  foreign  product  be  marked 
plainly  with  tha  country  of  origin  in 
which  it  waa  produced.  However,  the 
courts  sustain  the  fact  that  the  authority 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms ends  when  the  product  has  been 
released  from  its  custody.  In  other 
words,  while  the  bundles  or  coils  of  for- 
eign sheet  steel  are  marked  with  the 
country  of  origin,  no  agency  of  the 
United  States  under  present  regulations 
has  any  further  Jurisdiction  over  the 
marking  or  identification  of  products 
such  as  drums  and  pails  which  are  ulti- 
mately manufactured  from  the  imported 
sheet  steel. 

The  proposed  bill  would  require  that 
dnmis  and  pails  made  of  foreign  steel  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  country  of  ori- 
gin of  the  steel  and  would  place  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
would  Include  their  usual  penalties  for 
nonc(»npliance.  The  act  is  not  otherwise 
punitive  and  asks  no  special  favors,  tariff 
protection,  or  increased  duties. 

The  Steel  Shipping  Container  Institute 
believes  that  this  bin.  if  enacted,  will  be 
of  substantial  value  to  the  fabricators 
and  purchasers  of  steel  shipping  contain- 
ers. It  would  in  turn  benefit  the  basic 
steel  industry  smd  its  employees  through 
increased  use  of  domestic  steel,  thereby 
curtailing  unemployment  resulting  from 
the  use  of  imported  steel. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  here  are 
the  latest  available  hourly  employment 
costs  of  American  versus  foreign  steel 
workers,  which  include  direct  and  all 
sxipplemental  wage  costs:  Japan,  63 
cents,  E\ux>pean  Coal  &  Steel  Communi- 
ties, $1.25,  and  United  States.  $3.99. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  steel  producers,  there 
are  six  members  of  the  Steel  Shipping 
Container  Institute: 

Manlon  Steel  Barrel  Co.,  Rouseville. 
Pa.,  U.S.  Steel  Products,  division  of  UJS. 
Steel  Corp.,  Sharon.  Pa..  Standard  Can 
Corp.,  Leetsdale.  Pa.,  Virginia  Barrel  Co., 
division  of  the  Oreif  Bros.  Cooperage 
Corp..  Eddystone,  Pa..  Jones  St  Laughlin 
Steel  Corp..  container  division,  Lancas- 
ter. Pa.  and  Philtbdelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.  Bar- 
rel Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

In  conclusion,  the  Steel  Shipping  Con- 
tainer Institute  believes  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  steel 
industry,  the  steel  shipping  container  in- 
dustry, and  to  the  general  public  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 


COMPACT  BETWEEN  NEW  MEXICO 
AND  COLORADO  GOVERNING  COS- 
TILLA CREEK 

MX.  AIAXyrr.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  aK>ropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senators  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  ANDnaoN  and  Mr.  MkchkmI.  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI 
and  myself,  a  bill  to  give  the  consent  of 
C<xigre88  to  an  amended  interstate  com- 
pact entered  into  by  the  States  of  New 
Mexico  and  Colorado  governing  Costilla 
Creek. 


Costilla  Creek  arises  in  Colorado, 
crosses  the  Colorado-New  Mexico  bound- 
aries three  times  above  Its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Qrande  in  New  Mexico. 
The  original  compact  between  the  two 
States  was  entered  into  in  1944  for 
the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  use  of 
Costilla  Creek  waters  between  the  two 
States  and  for  resolving  Jurisdictional 
omiflicts  in  regard  to  the  appropriation, 
diversion  and  use  of  water  from  the 
creek  to  irrigate  lands  on  both  sides  of 
the  boundary. 

The  amended  compact  permits  the 
Colorado  users  to  change  their  point  of 
diversion  to  a  different  interstate  de- 
livery point.  This  change,  agreed  to  by 
both  parties  to  the  compact,  is  permitted 
on  condition  that  a  stated  fraction  of 
water  be  diverted  at  the  original  point  in 
order  to  compensate  for  losses. 

Neither  the  original  nor  the  amended 
compact  establishes  any  general  princi- 
ple or  precedent  in  respect  to  any  other 
interstate  stream. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  on  the  bill  soon.  The 
legislatures  of  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  have  ratified  this  amended 
compact  and  the  consent  of  Congress  is 
the  final  step. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1346)  to  consent  to  the 
amendment  by  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  New  Mexico  of  the  Costilla  Creek 
compact,  introduced  by  Mr.  Atlott  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

STUDY  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  FOR 
SMALL   GRAINS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  a  se- 
rious maladjustment  in  freight  rates  for 
small  grains  exists  in  many  areas  of  the 
Midwest.  A  thorough  investigation  Is 
needed  and  corrective  action  shoxild  be 
taken. 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  Joint  resolution  directing  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
situation  and  to  recommend  remedial 
measiires. 

My  State  of  North  Dakota  faces  a 
particularly  bad  problem,  because  the 
costs  of  shipping  grain  to  markets  are 
disproportionately  high,  putting  the 
State  at  a  serious  competitive  disadvan- 
tage. Adjustments  would  benefit  not 
only  farmers  but  also  shippers  and  com- 
mon carriers. 

Not  since  1934  has  the  ICC  made  a 
comprehensive,  general  investigation  of 
freight  rates  on  grains  In  the  West.  It 
Is  time  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
situation  to  eliminate  discriminatory 
rates. 

The  NcMth  Dakota  State  Legislature 
took  cognizance  of  the  problem  in  ap- 
proving House  Concurrent  Resolution 
R^l.  The  Joint  resolution  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  Ls  aimed  at  relieving  an 
unfair  situation  not  only  for  my  State 
but  for  other  areas  in  the  Midwest,  as 
well.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoao. 


April  U 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICKR.  ^^ 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  sa. 
propriately  referred;  and,  without  ob)ee^ 
tlon.  the  loint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  RscotD. 

The  Joint  resolution  (8  J.  Res.  70)  to 
provide  for  an  investigation  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  of  rail, 
road  freight  rates  applicable  to  shl^ 
ments  of  grain  in  carload  lots  fro^ 
States  in  the  Midwest  region  of  Qj^ 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bot. 
DICK,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  Utk 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Comaetee, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rioota^ 
as  follows: 

ReM}lved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jtt^ 
reaentattvew  of  the  United  Stmtea  of  Amertet 
in  Congresa  asseinbled.  That  the  Intenuto 
Commerce  Commission  UiaOl  toAke  a  full  aat 
complet*  InTesUgatlon  and  study  of  freight 
rates  charged  by  carriers  subjsct  to  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Coznxneroe  Act  for  the  dvlp. 
ment  ot  grain  In  carload  lota  from  the  ran. 
oiu  Statea  In  the  Midwest  region  of  th( 
United  States,  for  the  piirposa  of  detennta- 
Ing  whether  any  such  rates  are  dlacrlmiaa. 
tory  In  any  way.  The  Commission  ehall  i«. 
port  the  results  of  such  Investigation  aa4 
study  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as  practicable 
Such  report  shall  include  a  descrlptton  «f 
any  action  taken  or  proposed  by  the  Ooa< 
mission  to  remove  any  discrimination  deter- 
mined  to  exist,  and  any  amendments  to  Um 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  the  ComnUt- 
slon  recommends,  ss  a  result  of  such  lnv«. 
tlgatlon  and  study. 
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CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committet 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  conslderatkn 
of  Senate  bill  915,  to  encourage  plannlni 
and  the  programing,  on  a  coordinated 
basts,  of  land-use  projects  in  the  devel- 
opment of  metropolitan  areas,  and  to 
require,  after  a  reasonable  preparatory 
period,  the  approval  by  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  of  work- 
able programs  as  a  condition  to  tbi 
granting  of  Federal  assistance  in  tbi 
financing  of  certain  projects,  and  that 
It  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  OofT- 
emment  Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlthoal 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  And.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  requMt 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoko.  as  follows: 

The  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
Introduced  8.  016.  and  the  chairman  ot  Um 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ban 
agreed  to  this  move.  Transferrsl  is  is- 
quested  because  of  the  broadly  slmUar  ob- 
JecUves  of  8.  616  and  8.  865.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  and  subsequently  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  IntergoTcrnmental  Relatlona 
8.  015  seeks  to  encourage  planning  and  pro- 
graming of  land -use  projects  in  the  derelop- 
ment  of  metropolitan  areas,  and  to  requlrt 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Admlnlstrs- 
tor's  spproTsl  of  workable  programs  ss  s 
condition  to  the  granting  of  Federal  &naa- 
clal  assistance.  S.  855  seeks  to  provide  for 
more  effective  utilization  of  certain  Pedeimi 
grants  by  encouraging  better  coordlnsted  lo- 
cal rsvlsw  of  State  and  local  grant  applies* 
tiona.  Both  measures,  then,  deal  with  the 
general  topic  of  metropolitan  planning  prob- 


Wlsdom  would  sesm  to  Indleats  tba* 
(bey  aliouM  be  aiisljssi  in  oonJuncUoo  with 
one  anothsr. 

CHANGE  OF  RSraZlENCE 

Itir.  BYRO  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  BMVve  that  tbe  Oonmmee  on  Finance 
be  disdiarged  from  fmtlier  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJt  300)  to  repeal  chap- 
ter 4S  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  appro- 
prii^  committee.  This  relates  to  the 
•^BiBitertDf -out  payments"  section  of  the 
veienni  laws  which  is  under  the  juris- 
(UBtioo  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Publle  Welfare. 

•Dm  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
ohieetioa.  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  <m  Labm-  and  Public  Welfare. 

KBPORT  ON  SENATE  COBiMITTEE 
STAFPTNO 

ICr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  majority  leader  and  I.  after  an 
understanding,  caused  a  study  to  be 
nuMle  bf  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
n^ect  to  the  stalling  of  the  Senate.  I 
bdieve  a  similar  study  was  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Only  a  few 
copies  have  been  made  available,  but  I 
think  the  study  should  be  made  available 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
discussed  this  proposal  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  majority  leader  and  to  me.  to- 
gether with  the  report  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoaB.  as  follows : 

THB  LtSSART    or   CONOBKSS, 

LsctLAWTS  RsrsBSNCs  Bsavicx, 
Wm^inpton.  D.C.,  Febrwtrf  19,  19«i. 
Tbe  Honorable  ■vsasii  McKdvlst  DootSKM, 
VS.  Senmte,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dub  SnrsTos  Daucanr:  BDclosed  herewith 
ti  s  report  on  commlttos  staOng  in  the  Sen- 
sts.  prepared  by  tbe  LegUlatlve  Referenee 
Senrtoe  la  responss  to  the  Joist  request  of 
Sanstor  IKAifanB.s  and  yourself. 

"nte  report  U  based  on  Infomatlon  ob- 
tained In  Interviews  with  eommlttes  and 
soboomnuttss  dkalmien  and  raakli^  aUnor- 
tty  msabers,  and  with  staff  dtrsetors  and  a 
nomher  of  minority  staff  members.  Tbe  In- 
terviews of  necessity  wsrs  of  varying  dnra- 
tloo.  wars  Informal  In  nature,  and  wers  eosi- 
docted  with  the  understanding  that  neltlksr 
IndlvMuals  nor  commlttass  would  be  Idsn- 
ttfled  by  name. 

Members  of  the  Service  staff  participating 
In  tbe  intenrlesrlng  Incliided  Ousts v  Peck. 
James  P.  Radlgan.  and  John  Kerr  R<»e. 
•entor  epecUIlsU;  and  Mary  Louise  Ramsey, 
IsglslsUve  sttomey.  Lester  8.  Jsyson,  Dep- 
uty  Director,  was  closely  associated  with  the 
study  at  all  stsges.  Re  and  Mr.  Radlgan 
•sre  chiefly  InTolved  In  the  drafting  at  the 
report,  with  assistance  from  the  others 
o*«n«d.  Dr.  George  B.  Galloway,  with  whom 
Senator  Mamsftslo  and  you  had  some  dls- 
cussloDs  prellmlnsry  to  our  undertaking 
the  study,  was  unsble  to  particlpste  In  lu 
prspsratlon  because  at  his  commitments 
•iurlng  recent  months  as  executive  secretary 
to  the  VS.  delegation  to  the  Conference  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

We  are  forwarding  also  a  compilation  en- 
titled "SUtletlcs  on  Senate  Committee  Staflta. 
i»*7-«»."  prepared  In  our  Amerloan  Xsiw 
Dlvteion  by  MSrgaret  Ptainen.  This  Is  a 
Milky  document,  but  It  may  be  nseftd  for 
reference   purpoees.     Differences   of  opinion 


bave  fTsquantly  arisen  over  the  extent  to 
srbtca  take  sine  at  eomsalUse  staiis  has  In- 
creased slQoe  the  LsglsUtlTS  Reorganlaatlon 
Act  of  iMt.  Oompartaoas  bassi  oo  the 
total  noa&bsr  of  peraons  mmpiofd  within  a 
given  parted,  or  on  the  payroll  on  a  given 
date,  may.  ot  course,  be  mlaleadlng.  The 
aocompanylng  ootnpllatlon.  drawn  tram  com- 
mittee reports  whlA  were  required  to  be 
pfobllsfaed  In  the  OomaESBiONAi.  Rnooao  from 
IMT  through  IMS,  shows  not  only  bow  many 
persona  were  employed  by  each  committee 
In  each  reporUng  period,  but  also  the  nature 
of  their  positions  and  Just  how  long  they 
were  em|rtoyad.  The  oompUatkm  oould  not 
be  extended  beyond  1960  because  of  a  change 
In  the  reporting  procedure  In  January  19eo. 
May  I  take  thla  opportunity  to  express, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  Service 
who  participated  in  this  study,  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  oooperatlon  and  time  which 
so  many  Senators  and  committee  staff  mem- 
bers gave  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  L.  Elssbee, 
Director. 

Sknats  CoMMTrm  STAmj«o 
(A  study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Honorabls  IftcHsa.  J.  itaNvnaa  and  the 
Honorable  Kvaaai  i  McKinlst  Dduuxn  by 
the  LeglslaUve  Reference  Service,  Febru- 
ary IS,  19SS) 

This  survey  of  Senate  committee  staffing 
was  undertaken  In  response  to  the  request  of 
Senator  Manstikld  and  Senator  Dixksxm  and 
with  the  oooperatlon  of  the  committees 
themselves. 

Through  Informal  Interviews  by  members 
of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  staff  with 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen, 
ranking  minority  memters.  staff  directors, 
and  minority  staff  members.  Information 
was  sought  on  the  development  of  staffing 
by  the  different  committees,  the  policy  and 
practice  with  reference  to  minority  stafflng. 
and  suggestions  from  the  members  as  to  how 
stalling  might  bs  Improved. 

Intarrlsws  were  held  with  16  of  the  IS 
chalroMn  and  13  of  the  14  ranking  minority 
members  of  ths  18  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees; and  with  18  of  ths  IS  chairmen  and 
9  of  the  12  ranking  minority  members  of  ao 
subcoounlttaes  having  separate  staffs.'  Many 
of  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  subcommittees  that  do  not  have  sep- 
arate staffs  were  also  Interviewed.  In  all. 
Interviews  were  held  with  63  Senators,  27 
majority  and  26  minority. 

Interviews  were  held  also  with  18  staff 
directors  of  the  standing  and  select  com- 
mittees, and  with  IS  staff  directors  of  sub- 
committees having  separate  staffs.  Klght 
minority  staff  members  were  Intarvlewed  on 
committees  and  subcommittees  where  there 
was  a  definite  separation  of  staff  between 
majority  and  minority.  In  all.  45  Inter- 
views were  held  with  staff  members. 


DEVSLOPMSMT    OT    COMMXim    aTAFFlMO 

The  pertinent  statutory  provisions  appli- 
cable to  committee  staffing  are  contained  In 
section  203  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  72a.  Senate  Manual, 
sees.  276.1,  276 J) : 

"(a)  Bach  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate ••  •  (other  than  the  Appropriations 
Committee)  Is  authorised  to  ai^olnt  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee  not  more 
than  four  professional  staff  members  •  •  • 
on  a  permanent  basts  without  regard  to  po- 
litical affiliations  and  solely  on  the  basis  ot 
fttness  to  perform  ths  duties  at  the  office; 

*The  number  of  Interviews  sought  was 
less  than  the  total  number  of  positions  be- 
csuse  In  several  instancee  one  Senstor  oc- 
cupied more  than  one  position.  In  a  few 
instances  a  Senator  designated  one  of  his 
sUff  to  represent  bhn  In  the  Interview  with 
the  member  ot  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 


and  said  staff  members  shaU  be  assigned  to 
tlM  chairaaan  and  ranking  minority  nkember 
at  such  oooamlttee  as  the  oommittas  may 
deem  advisable.  Xach  such  committee  Is 
further  authorised  to  terminate  the  services 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  committee  of  any 
such  professional  staff  member  as  It  nuiy  see 
fit.  Professional  staff  members  shall  not  en- 
gage In  any  work  other  than  committee 
business  and  no  other  duties  may  be  as- 
signed them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(c)  The  clerical  staff  of  each  standing 
committee,  which  shall  be  appointed  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  committee,  shall  con- 
sist of  not  more  thsn  six  clerks,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  the  chairman,  to  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff,  as  the  cmnmlttee  may  deem 
advisable;  •  •  *.  The  clerical  staff  shall 
handle  committee  correqxmdence  and 
stenographic  work,  both  for  the  committee 
staff  and  for  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  on  matters  related  to  com- 
mittee work." 

Information  obtained  In  the  interviews  and 
Bummarlzed  herein  shows  that  as  a  result  of 
established  practice  and  the  adoption  of  spe- 
cial resolutions,  present  stafflng  organisa- 
tion and  procedures  differ  In  a  number  of  re- 
spects from  those  outUned  in  the  set. 
Size  of  committee  staffs 

excluding  tbe  Appropriations  Committee, 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  author- 
ises a  maximum  of  170  emplojrees  (68  pro- 
fessional and  102  clerical)  fen-  the  17  stand- 
ing and  select  rnmnmlttsos  At  the  Urns  of 
the  IntttTlews,  there  were  266  employees  (116 
professional  and  139  olsrleal)  on  the  com- 
mittee staffs,  not  including  eoiployees  of  sab- 
oommlttees  having  sqxsrate  staffs.*  This  is 
86  employees  (48  professional  and  S7  clerical) 
over  the  number  authorlasd  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act.  The  ^«l<t4An«l  em- 
ployees are  accounted  for  as  follows:  Two 
committees.  Foreign  Relations  and  Judiciary, 
have  had  a  total  of  6  additlcmal  positions  (S 
professional  and  S  clerloal)  authorlaed  on  a 
permanent  basis;  90  employees  (60  profes- 
sional and  40  clerical)  were  authorlaed  by 
special  resolutions.  As  against  these  addi- 
tions, staff  directors  of  6  oonunittees  reported 
having  altogether  11  positions  less  than  the 
full  number  authorised  by  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act. 

A  breakdown  of  tbe  relative  slas  of  ocun> 
mittee  staffs  as  reported  Is  as  follows: 

TatmluMmber 
Niunber  of  committees:  o/ewi^to|»e» 

« 10  or  less 

1 11 

12 
14 
18 
1* 
90 
27 
31 

The  number  of  employees  classified  by  staff 
directors  as  professional  and  clerical  on  these 
committees  Is  as  follows: 

Professional  employees 

Total  number 
Number  of  committees:                of  employees 
6 4  or  less 

3 6 


3 

a... 

1 IIIII""IIII!IIIIIII""" 'I' 

1 _ 

1 

a 


1. 
1- 

8. 

1. 
1- 
1. 


6 

7 

• 

IS 

16 

18 


CIX- 


-425 


»  The  interviews  covered  a  period  of  over  8 
months.  There  have  been  variations  In  the 
total  number  of  employees  during  this  pe- 
riod, and  since  that  time.  Hie  stsffs  of  the 
Joint  committees  are  not  Inchided  In  this 
study. 
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Clerical  employees  CommltUe  Stalb.  1»47-194»."  ihow.  the  ito-  •o-call^l  perman.nt  paaltlon.  autho^^ 

rotaZ  number  v«loi»in«nt  In  th«  .l«e  of  wuUi  conmUtta.  .nd  th«  R«>rg^al«Uon  Act  ^liS^  ^^j!^!!!^ 

Number  of  commltteea:                o/emptopee*  •uboommlttee  steff  for  Um  period  eorered.*  38  percent   occudt   DOslUon>   -.vii^     .     ***! 

7— Oorlees  ^<^<»*  «preeeed  In  tbe  Untervlew.  by  .pecuTweolutK^   •mwSS^ JS^TTI*  *» 

4 7  fj"^  "«»  •**^  membM.  dlfferMl  ••  to  uli».     Information  wSSSd^  ^f*'*» 

3— •  tt*  •^•3«*<Tr  of  the  rt»  or  preeent  com-  view.  Inmcated^t  m>Seri? .Si  SlT 

1 IS  miUeeBUttu.    (Minority  rtiUBn.  wlU  be  die-  ber.  of  both  type.  h«^  STten^  ."^ 

I le  P*°'    ^**    "»»*    «»•    BeorganlMtlon    Act",  nn—lon.   and    ConoreMM.  ^u   k^  •'^ 

i«  xiaait^tton  of  10  etaff  member*  for  each  com-  #nUvhLn  thJ\^^r!?!rL-»i^  *^  "H^ 

subcommittee  .tafflng  U  not  cln»m>Krlb«l  mlttee  wa.  unreall.Uc  In  view  of^  ^e  ^SSS  ^T^^S^^^  fJS^'  ^  "*• 

by  any  lUtute  or  Senate  rule.    Many  .ub-  difference  in  committee  workloads.    8ev««j  ^!^l,.if!  fT!^  ■.,-..**  H.*"*  «»«»m 

committee,  are  .taffed  with  .taff  member,  of  Senator,  exprewed  thTopSS^t  toe^  Pertaining  to  tenure  made  In  the  Inu;;;^;; 

the  full  committee.    Twenty  .ubcommlttees.  of   QMClal    reeoluUon*   to   provide   for   em-  Types  of  MtajBUng 

however,  have  wparate  staff.,  authorlaed  by  ployee.  In  execs,  of  the  10  authorised  In  the  SecUon  303  of  the  Beorfanlxatlon  Act  mb. 

special    reaoluUon..    According    to    figure,  act  give,  better  control  over  the  sUe  of  staffs  ^'de.  that  the  profeMlonal  members  of  mT 

furnished  diuing  the  Interview.,  there  are  than  would  be  Ukely  to  renUt  from  amend-  mlttee  .taff.  are  to  be  appointed  ~wl^«» 

a  total  of  106  employee.   (116  profeulonal  ment  of  the  act.  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  soltfTm 

and  80  clerical)  on  theM  subcommittees.     A  Some  of  those  Interviewed   thought  that  the  baaU  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  iS 

breakdown  of  the  relative  else  of  subcom-  committee  staffing   was  still   Inadequate  In  the  office:   and  said  staff  members  shall  hi 

mlttee  staff,  and  of  the  number  of  employee,  spite  of  enlargement  by  qpeclal  reaolutlon..  assigned  to  the  chairman  and  ranking  ^ 

clanlfled  a.  profeMlonal  and  clerical  on  theM  View,  were  expreaaed  that  paucity  of  staff-  norlty  member  of  such  oommlttee  as  t^ 

subcommittees  Is  aa  follow.:  Ing  had  led  to  the  prollferaUon  of  special  committee  may  deem  advisable.  •  •  •  pJJ 

TofoZ  aubcommittee  atalta  InvestlgaUons  and  subconunlttees;  to  a  shift  feeslonal  staff  members  shall  not  engagt  In 

-   .   ,  *o   **•  InlUatlve  In  policymaking  from  the  »ny  work  other  than  committee  buslne«  .m 

rofoZ  number  Congrea.  to  the  Executive;  to  legislating  In  no  other  duUe.  may  be  aMlgned  to  thA- 

Number  of  .ubcommlttee.:         of  employees  the  dark;   to  legislating  without  a  basU  of  With  respect  to  clerical  staff,  the  act  prorWht 

14 10  or  leM  «»1  research:  to  placing  much  of  the  burden  that  they  .hall  "be  attached  to  the  office  or 

1 11  of  committee   work  on   the  members'   office  ^*  chairman,  to  the  ranking  minority  Tnini 

1 14  ataffs;   to  foreclosing  the  poaalbUlty  of  any  *>•»■.  and  to  the  profewlonal  .taff.  as  the  eonl 

1 16  real  help  for  the  minority;  and  to  preclud-  mlttee  may  deem  advlMble."    The  act  statss 

1 27  ing  Any  ^t  the  senior  member,  of  KMne  fiirther  that  the  clerical  staff  "shall  haatfb 

1 38  committees  from  obtaining  significant  staff  committee  correspondence  and  stenograakk 

1 35  assistance.    Some  spoke  of  the  need  for  sep-  work,  both  for  the  committee  staff  simI  tm 

P»>/«.w/>«^r  ««.«rr».....  arate  or  larger  subcommittee  staffs.  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  m«>t»,K, 

ProfeasiomU  employees  ^hUe  each  of   the  above  view,  was  ex-  on  matters  reUted  to^mmlttee  worlkT^ 

Number  of  preaaed  by  more  than  one  or  two  Senators,  Information   obtained    In    the   Interview! 

Ktunber  of  subcommitteea:               employees  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Senators  disclosed  that  committee  staffs  differed  wide- 

1* 4  or  leas  generally,  altbougb  not  always,  were  referring  ly  In  respect  to  the  above  matters.     At  IsmI 

^- 6  to  conmilttees  with  smaller  staffs,  and  also  three  different  tjrpee  of  staff  are  now  to  bs 

2. 7  that  a  substantial  number  of  Senators  re-  found:    (1)  staff,  commonly  refefred  to  m 

1 8  K&rdMl  existing  staffs  as  generally  satisfactory  nonpartisan,  the  member,  of  which  ate  ». 

1 17  as   far   as   size   Is    concerned.     Many   placed  lected  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  wlth- 

1 18  greater  Importance  on  the  need  for  compe-  out  regard  to  political  affiliation,  and  noas 

I 31  tency  of  staffs  than  on  their  enlargement.  of  whom  are  designated  either  formally  or 

Clerical  employees  Appointment  and  tenure  Informally  as  "majority"  or  "minority"  sUff 

Number  Of  Jlie  Ugi^atlve  R^r^janl^Uon   Act  pro-  s"^^rS  Jy  iJSf^  ^^SLo^Sj  J2 

Number  of  subconomlttees:               employees  vldes  that  Uie  profeoslonal  and  clerical  em-  ^ork   together   as  a  team  serrtna  membM 

16 6  or  less  Ployees  of  the  committee.  .haU  be  appointed  of  bothparUes,  in  varying  decrees-  (sTsSS 

1 8  "P°f  *  ^  o'   "^^   "*^°^*y  °'  ***•  «^-  whoee    Sobers    are^  dfvSSdThi*  ^Jjfi 

a- 10  »**<«••     This  provision  doe.  not  apply  to  r^tlo..  between  majority  and  mlnorltTSJ 

1 14  !™P;*>r~  ,*Pp*>»°t«»    under    authority    of  only  a.  to  .pona^lp  but  a.  to  wortSg  «! 

CM...       ^  ^^     ^  apeclal  resolutions,  a  category  which  Include,  lauonshlos  as  weU              »  -"  •«  worun,  n. 

Staffing  of  the  Committee  on  Approprla-  wme   standing    and    select   committee   em-  w£  thJU^SL  «n«»i  tvr—  nf  i^ 

tton.  1.  treated  ,»fParately  here  because  It  I.  ployee.  and  all  employee,  of  subcommittee.  mT^v ^obS^ed^T^   aST  ^^t 

■^parately  provided  for   in   the   Legtelatlve  having  Independent  .taffs.  thft^iL^^SJ^^'-iLr  diSS^  ^S*^ 

Beorganlntlon  Act  of  1946.    Under  that  act.  it  appeaiVfrom  Information  obtained  In  ^L^r^^^^^^r.  ^JIL^J^ 

a  UB.C.  7aa  (b) ,  the  number  of  profeertonal  the  Int^^^iew,  that  staff  appointments  ge"  SSTS  ^.^TJ^^^JSl^l,'^ 

and  Clerical  employees  Is  determined  by  a  eraUy    are    made    by    eo^Sttee    chalrSen  ISl^  fi«S  t^itf .SS^T^Jft^TlfltfH^ 

majority  vote  of  the  committee.    At  the  time  rathw  than  by  vote  of  the  nJ^^^fthe  ^  ^                           Tl"**°  ""*  '**°**  ^'^ 

of  the  interview  tbe  staff  comprised  33  em-  S^tteT  mn^y  emplo^lle  x^uiS?  ^J^".*?  T^  ""  Senators  and  staff 

pl^ee.  (34  prof««donal  and  9  clerical)  appointed  by  tt^e^^L^'S^^^c^rl^t^Uol  "^"^  "^S^  "S^  'cS'^^iSltS  1 

The  total  number  of  Senate  committee  and  with,    or  on   the   recommendations   of.  the  !fS.      itJ^ntS^  ^^,»^,^^TT^^ 

.Ubcommlttee  employees,  according  to  the  ranking  minority  member..     A  numb;r  of  "^^  ^^  s^SILo^im^^ir  ^  ^ 

information  submitted  during  the  Interviews  Senator.  expre«K»d  the  view  Uiat  Uie  election  ^Srt^v  iSSi^  tS^fS.  ti^im.ii  nnt  ^ 

and   summarized   above,   is   indicated  to  be  of  staff  employees  was  too  dependent  on  the  ^^^v  S^  St  SSLlSfr^^^r^ftSl" 

484    of  whom  256  are  classified  professional  chairmen,  or  ranking  minority  members  In  ^^^ J^^   ^J^  Z    L^^^ 

and  238  clerical.  the  case  of  mlnoritv  staff  xnere    was    a    reluctance    to    prescribe    say 

It  is  evident  from  the  interviews  that  prac-  No  attempt  was^Lde  to  examine  In  de-  ^^^'^l!^'''^    ^'''"''^^*    *    '°"""''   " 

tice  Is  not  uniform  In  classifying  employees  tall  the  tenure  of  committee  staffs.    Of  the  "^ 

a.  professional  or  a.  clerical.     Since  the  act  staff  member,  of  the  18  standing  and  select  statfiko   fob   thk    mifOBrrT 

does    not   provide   definitions   nor   establish  committees,  approximately  63  percent  occupy  Interview,  with  Senator,  and  staff  dlrec- 

danlflcatlon  standards.  It   1.  natural   that     tor.  revealed  a  highly  complex  .Ituatlon  sa 

there    should    be    varying    Interpretotlon..  » The  dau  were  compiled  ftom  the  per«)n-  ^  "^«  '•«^'  con«lderable  disagreement  m 

Th«-e  Mem.  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  ^91  report,  which  every  Senate  co«nmlttee  ^  ^^^^  members  of  the  committee  staflk 

a.   to   the   classification   of  economists,  en-  ^^^  required  to  make  semlannuallv  to  the  "hould    be    counted    as   minority   employees 

glneers,   lawyers    political  scientists,  etc.,  as  secretary  of  the  Senate  under  the  Lecialative  ^  »ny  enumeration  of  such  employees,  and 

profeartonal,  and  a.  to  the  classification  of  Reorganteation   Act   a.  ImplementSlby  8  »  variety  <rf  views  as  to  what  ought  to  bs 

stenographers,   typists,   or   minor   clerks   as  Rgg    i23    80th  Ctong     in  mm    (1947)     and  <*o'**    o°    ^*    subject    of    staffing    for   ttas 

clerical.    Different  practices  do  obtain,  how-  ^^h   had   to   be   pubUshed  In   the  'com-  minority. 

ever.   In   the   classification   of   chief   clerks.  oansioNai.  Racoao.     This  form  of  reporting  To  begin  with,  there  U  no  uniform  un- 

asslstant   chief    clerks,   administrators,   and  procedure  was  terminated  In  Janxiary  1060  derstandlng  aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 

investigators.  when  S.  Res.  123  was  repealed  by  S.  Res.  213,  "minority  employee."    On  some  committee 

Differing  opinions  were  expressed  In  the  86th  Cong.,  3d  mm.  (1060).  becauM  It  was  staffs  ^here  are  poaltlon.  .peclflcally  labeled 

Interviews  concerning  the  extent  to  which  believed  to  be  mibstantially  duplicative  of      

staff  had  grown  since  enactment  of  the  Re-  other  types  of  reports  filed  by  the  commit-  *  The  permanency  of  tenure  of  the  staff  of 

organization  Act.     BecaxxM  the  facts  in  this  tSM.    Since  the  Utter  reporte  do  not  provide  the  Committee  on  Apprt^prUtlons  bears  mso- 

regard  have  frequentiy  been  In  Inue  over  Mme  of  the  detailed  data  which  are  the  bast.  tion.     Of  34  profeMlonal  Maffers.  aU  exeept 

the  years.  It  Memed  deeirable  to  gather  m  for  the  aocompanylng  statistical  breakdown,  1  have  Mrvlce  ranging  from  6  to  60  yeais. 

preclM  information  a.  was  avaUable.    The  the  tabulation  could  not  be  extended  be-  AU  eaoept  4  have  over  10  year*  Mrvlce  sad 

accompanying  rep<»t.  "Statiatic  on  Senate  yond  1009.  of  those  4,  3  have  •  years  and  1  ha.  6  years 
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Binorttf.-  for  Munple.  "minority  tOmK 


^  _iisMiMl  ttat  tks  number  at  mtaaetty 
Zmilairmm  «<N<M  be  un— tetsd  If  only  thOM 
r  labeled   were   InehidMl.    Boas   thooght 

tbst  etaff  members  known  to  have  bMn 
.Donsored  by  minority  Senators  ooght  to  be 
included,  along  with  thoM  speclficaUy  desig- 
nated mmortty  employeM.  Others  wouM  In- 
clude both  of  the  above  plus  staff  members 
known  to  be  affllUted  with  the  minority 
Muty.  Members  of  the  minority  generally 
Ivere  of  the  opinion  that  the  latter  two  defi- 
nitiooB  were  too  broad.  They  steted  that 
xoMUj  staff  members,  although  originally  mi- 
nority sponsored  or  aflUlated.  could  not.  after 
years  under  the  control  of  the  majority,  be 
Considered  minority  employeM. 

Anotber  poMlble  baals  would  be  to  claMlfy 
employees  In  accordance  with  the  manner 
actually  employed,  designating  Mch  one 
••majcrlty."  "minority,"  or  "nonpartisan"  de- 
pending upon  where  his  time  wm  primarily 
Jl^fOted.  While  the  manner  In  which  staff 
members  were  actually  employed  was  obvl- 
ouriy  (Iven  some  weight  by  thoM  inter- 
rlewed,  no  preclM  or  comprehensive  data 
of  this  nature  existed  or  could  have  been  de- 
veloped without  elaborate  InvMtlgatlon. 

In  light  of  theM  dlAcultlM  and  dlver- 
Itnces  In  terminology.  It  was  not  practicable 
to  lay  down  an  arbitrary  definition.  lach 
■taff  director  did.  however,  report  the  num- 
ber of  professional  and  clerical  employees  on 
tbe  staff  of  his  conunlttee  or  subcommittee 
who,  in  his  bMt  Judgment,  should  be  claa- 
■Iflsd  M  "majority,"  "minority."  and  "non- 
psrUsan."  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
figures  below  are  drawn  from  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  staff  directors.  It  Is  obvious 
that  other  figures  could  be  produced,  de- 
pending tipon  the  ooncepte  of  the  compiler 
and  the  Intimacy  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
baefci^ound  of  staff  members  and  tbelr  ap- 
pointments and  the  nature  of  their  actual 
employment. 

Full  committee  staffs 

Of  the  116  professional  employees  on  tbe 
17  standing  and  select  committees  (the  Oom- 
mlttee OD  Appropriations  being  excluded), 
33  were  reported  to  be  nonpartlaan  or  ot 
unknown  political  affiliation,  60  as  majority, 
and  34  u  minority.  Of  the  139  clerical  em- 
ployeM on  these  conunlttees,  78  were  reported 
M  noopartlsan  or  of  unknown  political  allll- 
ttloo,  46  a.  majority,  and  IB  as  minority.* 

(s)  Profesrtonal  employeM:  The  60  pro- 
fessional employees  reported  as  being  ma- 
jority employeM  were  distributed  among  13 
of  the  17  standing  and  Mlect  oommltteM 
M  follow.: 


ProlPffiiooal 
employfwi 

nutiorUy 

Total 

NeakarefesMMittees: 

i™i:™     I";:;: 

M 
U 

2 

• 
2 

It 
S 

t 
10 
12 

TBVBB  ■  >■■■•* 

ToUl(U) 

f$ 

The  CkNnmlttM  on  ApproprUtions  with  a 
■taff  of  33  employeM  (94  profeeslonal  and  0 
clerloal)  were  reported  to  have  30  majority 
»nd  4  minority  employeM  on  the  professional 
staff,  and  •  majority  and  1  minority  on  the 
clerical  staff.  It  Is  generaUy  recogntaed. 
however,  that  this  oommlttM  staff  functions 
oa*  aonpartlsan   rather   than   a  partlMn 


The  M  profeMtoBal  emplofees  reported  m 
being  minority  employMS  were  dtrtilliutea 
among  13  oC  the  17  .tending  and  .Hect  eom- 
mltteM  a.  follows: 


rrofpssioaal 

employees 

r^tmrted  as 

miDority 

Total 

Number  of  oommittees: 

I 
2 
A 
« 

3 

f\ 

1 

r^ 

1 

Total  (13) 

24 

The  33  profeMlonal  employee,  reported 
a.  being  nonpartlaan  were  distributed  among 
8  of  the  17  stendlng  and  select  conunlttees 
a.  follows:  a  total  of  24  of  them  were  re- 
ported to  be  with  4  commltteM  all  of  whom 
steff  members  were  reported  m  nonpartisan: 
the  remaining  0  were  distributed  among  4 
committees,  3  committees  having  3  each,  and 
1  conunlttee  having  3. 

The  ratloe  of  profeealonal  EmployeM  re- 
pcM-ted  as  being  majority  to  thoM  reported 
as  being  minority  on  the  13  stendlng  and 
Mlect  conunlttcM  which  reported  one  or 
more  employeM  as  being  majority  or  mi- 
nority (the  4  nonpartisan  committees  being 
excluded)  were  u  follows:* 

Rmtio  of   mmjority  to  mirtority  professional 

employee* 
Number  of  commltteM : 

3 

1 

3 

2 


2. 

1. 
1. 


1: 
3: 
2: 
3: 
4: 


6:  1 

12:  1 

(b)  Clerical  employeM:  The  46  clerical  em- 
ployeM reported  as  being  majority  employew 
were  distributed  among  0  of  the  17  standing 
and  select  cocnmlttees  as  follows : 


ClerlGsl 
employees 
reported  as 

majority 

'  Total 

Number  of  oommittees: 

1 

i 

IS 

2 
9 

2 

8 

1 

e 

1 

7 

,       1 

15 

S 

Total  (9) 

4$ 

The  IB  clerical  employeM  reported  as 
being  minority  employeM  were  distributed 
among  11  of  the  17  stendlng  and  Mlect  com- 
mltteM as  follows: 


Clertoal 

reported  ■■ 
mtasrRy 

Total 

Number  of  eommlttew: 
7 

1 

2 

7 

4 

s 

Totsl(li) 

u 

The  19  tferieal  employeM  reported  as  being 
nonpartisan  or  of  unknown  political  aflUla< 
tlon  were  distributed  among  10  oommittees 
as  foUows:  a  total  of  68  of  them  were  re- 


*In  some  InstancM  commltteM  reporting 
majority  and  mlnorl^  employeM  also  re- 
ported employeM  as  nonpartisan  or  of  un- 
known political  afflllatlon. 


parted  to  be  with  «  committees  all  oC 
clerical  staff  meiiibeis  were  reported  ai 
partisan:  the  remalnli^  30  were  distributed 
among  4  cothmlttaea,  1  oommlttee  having  3, 
1  having  3,  1  having  •.  and  1  having  0. 

The  ratloe  of  clerical  employeM  reported 
as  being  majority  to  thOM  reported  m  betng 
minority  on  the  11  stendlng  and  select  cosn- 
Doittees  which  were  said  to  have  both 
majority  and  minority  clerical  employeM 
(the  6  conunltteM  whOM  entire  clerical  staff 
were  reported  as  nonpartisan  being  excluded) 
were  as  follows :  ' 

Ratio  of  mmfority  to  minority  clerical 
emptoitees 

Number  of  conunttteM: 

1 i:  1 

1 8:  1 

2- -. 3:  1 

1 - - 3:  2 

1 - -- 4:  1 

1  — - — - 6:  3 

1-- — - — 7:  2 

1 16:  1 

2 0:  1 

Subcommittee  staffs 

Of  the  110  professional  employees  on  the 
30  subcommltteM  with  separate  staffs  cov- 
ered by  interviews,  0  were  reported  m  non- 
partisan or  of  unknown  political  aflllatlon, 
76  as  majority,  and  81  as  minority.  Of  the 
80  clerical  employeee  on  thsM  aubeamMlt- 
t«M.  36  were  reported  as  nonpartisan  or  of 
unknown  political  affiliation,  33  as  majority, 
and  13  as  mlncMrlty. 

(a)  ProfeMlonal  employees:  The  76  profes- 
sional employees  reported  as  being  majority 
employees  were  distributed  among  19  of  the 
30  separately  staffed  BUbcommitteM  as  fol- 
lows: 


Professional 

employees 

reported  as 

majority 

Total 

Nunilier    of    subcomnilt- 
tc«: 
7 

1 

2 
3 
5 
« 

7 
11 
18 

4 

R 

1.. 

3 

2 

10 

2 

11 

I 

7 

1 

11 

1 

18 

^  ToUl(19) 

7A 

The  81  profeMlonal  employee,  reported  a. 
being  minority  mnploysM  were  dlstrthated 
among  16  of  the  10  separately  steffed  eub- 
c(»nmltteM  as  follows: 


Profrasional 
employers 

roiK)rte<l  lis 
minority 

Total 

Number    of    snl>cointtiil- 
tees: 

13 _ 

1. 

1 

3 
• 
9 

1    i 

1 „ 

1 

• 
9 

ToUl  (16) 

SI 

The  0  professional  employeM  reported  aa 
being  nonpartisan  or  of  unknown  political 
afllUatlon  were  dtotrttmted  among  a  oC  the  30 
Mparately  staffed  subcommittees,  7  sach  sm- 
ployeM  being  with  1  suboommUtee  and  9 
with  another. 

The  ratios  of  professional  employeM  re- 
ported aa  being  majority  to  tbOM  reported  aa 


'Sm  foetaotet. 
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iMlnf  minority  on  the  30  MparAtely  staffed 
aobeommlttM*  w«re  m  follow*:  * 

KaUo  of  majonty  to  minority  pro/etsional 
emplopeet 


April  u 


•  Off  tlM  ao  aepantely  staffed  sub- 
oommmMs  asteUowt: 


a 


0:1 

1:0 

- —  1:1 

a:i 

---- -'- - s:l 

21.221"    9:1 

- -     7:« 

(b)  Clerical  employees:  The  33  clerical  em- 
ployees reported  as  t>elng  majority  employees 
were  distributed  among  11  of  the  30  sepa- 
rately staffed  subcommittees  as  follows: 


CIerleal«B- 
ploTMsra- 
portedM 
minority 

Total 

Number   of  subcommit- 
tees: 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 
5 

« 
■J 

Total  (g) . 

11 

minority  on  the   12  separately  staffed  »^ 
committees  ( those  subcommltteM  w^^t" 
tire  clerical  staffs  were  reported  to  heae^ 
partisan  or  of  unknown  poUtlcal  amu^ST 
being  excluded)  wvreasfoUows:*  "■"« 

Ratio  of  majorUy  to  minority 
clericQl  employee* 
Number  of  ■ubconunlttees : 

J::::::::: .:. 

3 :::::::;: -•>• 


Cleriral 
employees 
reported  as 

majority 

Total 

Number    o/   subcommit- 
ten: 

6 

1 
2 
3 
4 
7 
8 

r, 

1 

a. 

1 

1 _ 

1 

ti 

• 

ToM  (U) 

33 

The  35  clerical  employees  reported  as  being 
nonpartisan  or  of  unknown  political  affilia- 
tion were  distributed  among  9  of  the  20 
separately  staffed  subcoounlttees  as  follows: 


2 

2-.2..2....2 

1 

1 

1 


-  u 

-  1:1 
■-  «:l 

■-  *:\ 

-  4:1 
--  T:l 


TlM  IS  clerical  employees  reported  as  be- 
ing   minority    employees    were    distributed 

*8ee  footnote  9. 


Clerical 

employees 

reported  SB 

nonpartlssD 

Total 

Number    of   sabcommit- 
tees: 
2 „ 

2 
2 
^ 

ToUlCB) 

ft 
» 

36 

1""'" 1 

Totsl  sUfl: 

SS 

31 

a 

27 

20 

i9.i.i..iiiir 

U 

14- 

14. 

12 

13 

11 

10 

9 

• 

a 

i'.'.7.Z2r..". 

Total  (288). 


Tlie  ratios  of  clerical  employees  reported 
as  being  majority  to  those  reported  as  being 

Committee  staffs 


Summary 

The  foregoing  information  indicates  that 
at  the  time  of  the  interviews  there  wwT* 
total  of  484  committee  and  subcomnuttM 
employees  comprising  356  professionals  tf 
whom  156  were  reported  as  majority  so  |. 
minority,  and  43  as  nonpartisan  or  of  ub 
known  political  aflUUUon;  and  338  derlcak! 
of  whom  86  were  reported  as  majority  nm 
minority,  and  113  as  nmipartiaan  or  of  na- 
known  political  affiliation. 

A  breakdown  of  the  composition  of  each 
of  the  committee  and  subcommittee  stsfii 
covered  by  the  interviews,  in  terms  of  rt- 
ported  majority,  minority,  and  nonpartisan 
or  unknown  political  aflUiatlon,  follows: 

*  See  footnote  6. 


Professional 


24 
I 


Clerical 


Professional 


Majority       Minority 


140 


9 

10 

13 

19 

14 

C 

7 

7 

9 

4 

7 

9 

5 

5 

4 

4 

S 

6 


30 

u 

10 

"i 
u 


148 


Noo- 
partlsan 

or 
unknown 


Total 


Maiortty 


Clerical 


79 


140 


8 

16 
2 


M 


M  Inorlty 


Non- 
partisan 


IS 


9 
19 
14 

« 
7 

7 
2 


ToM 


I 

M 
O 

n 

M 


79 


Subcommittee  $taff» 
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fHiil*  ^te  statistics  concerning  minority 
^^gmg  present  In  themselves  a  complicated 
l^ue.  the  Interrlews  with  the  Senators  made 
tt  clear  that  nxuch  more  far-reaching  issues 
tban  that  of  numbers  are  Involved.  The 
overwhelming  ntmiber  of  minority  Senators 
intervtowed  ezpreased  In  various  ways  the 
opinion  that  in  a  two-party  leglslattire,  each 
pJIrty  ^ould  have  staff  assistance  possessing 
^t  party's  poUtlcal  philosophy  and  avail- 
able to  help  minority  members  present  the 
pity's  views  on  Issues  before  the  commit- 
tees. TO  these  Senators,  the  staffing  needs 
of  the  minority  are  not  met  merely  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  committee  staff  assistance 
la  available  to  majority  and  minority  alike 
for  development  of  background  Information, 
nttarch,  and  general  assistance  of  other 
kinds.  Nor  is  it.  according  to  them,  met  by 
the  presence  on  the  coounlttee  staff  of 
employees  originally  sponsored  by  members 
of  the  present  minority  party  but  who  are 
now  tuder  the  control  and  influence  of 
chairmen  of  the  present  majority  party. 
What  most  of  these  minority  Senators  con- 
tended for  was  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  minority  staff  representation,  recognized 
to  some  extent  in  the  provision  contained 
In  nearly  all  special  resolutions  since  1057 
to  the  effect  that  the  minority  shall  be  au- 
tbortsed  to  select  one  person  out  of  thoss 
paid  under  authority  of  the  resolutions. 

While  a  few  of  these  Senators  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  fixed  ratio  acnes  the 
board  for  committee  staffs,  such  as  60  to  40, 
others  thought  that  greater  flexibility  was 
desirable,  on  the  grounds  that  the  need  for 
partisan  stair  assistance  probably  varied 
from  oocmilttee  to  committee. 

A  substantial  number  of  the  minority 
Senators  also  expressed  the  view  that  the 
need  for  minority  staffing  was  not  met  by 
the  practice  of  having  a  member  of  the  staff 
assigned  to  the  ranking  minority  member, 
or  to  some  other  minority  member.  The 
powers  of  appointment,  control,  and  dis- 
missal of  minority  employees,  most  of  these 
Senators  believed,  should  be  vested  in  the 
minority,  in  contrast  to  the  practice  of  hav- 
ing "the  ranking  minority  member's  man" 
or  "Senator  X's  man."  A  number  of  minority 
members  noted  that  where  only  one  pro- 
fessional staff  position  Is  assigned  to  the 
minority,  the  ranking  minority  member  or 
other  Senator  who  sponsors  the  minority 
■taCTer  may  demand  all  or  most  of  his  time, 
leaving  the  other  minority  members  with 
little  or  no  help.  Ranking  minority  mem- 
bers Interviewed  rarely  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  staff  assistance  they  received, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  them 
thought  that  assistance  available  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  minority  might  be 
inadequate. 

Many  minority  Senators  indicated  that 
they  receive  satisfactory  service  on  certain 
committees  which  have  professional  staff  and 
on  which  there  is  no  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  along  party  lines.  It  was  also  said 
that  on  some  committees  having  separate 
majority  and  minority  ataffs  minority  mem- 
bers do  request  and  receive  highly  aatlsfac- 
tory  service  from  the  majority  ataff.  On  such 
cocnmittees  majority  members  sometimes 
Mek  and  receive  help  from  the  minority 
staff.  This  may  be  done  because  of  the  spe- 
cial competence  at  a  staff  member  on  a  par- 
ticular subject,  or  because  he  happens  to  be 
available  at  the  time.  On  rare  occasions,  it 
raflects  a  prsferenoe  for  the  service  of  a 
staff  member  asalgnsd  to  the  opposite  party. 

However,  it  i^^>ears  from  the  interviews 
that  many  minority  members  ordinarUy  do 
not  call  CO  majority  staff  for  anything  more 
tban  routine  information.  Some  minority 
oiwnbers  indicated  that  even  when  a  major- 
ity staff  member  wotild  be  available  to  under- 
take their  work,  they  are  not  convinced  that 
a  staff  member  controlled  by  the  majority 
could  give  them  the  service  they   need  on 


controversial   matters   without  jeopardising 
his  tenure. 

Of  the  majority  Senators  interviewed,  a 
substantial  number  oi^xised  separate  ma- 
jority and  minority  staflUkg.  and,  on  the 
whole,  seemed  to  be  satlsflMl  with  the  exist- 
ing makeup  of  the  staffs  of  their  respective 
conunittees.  Some  expressed  the  view  that 
the  function  of  the  staff  is  to  prepare  back- 
ground and  factual  material  and  to  analyse 
problems  thoroughly  to  bring  out  the  facts 
upon  which  the  committee  must  act,  and 
that  partisanship  could  not  serve  this  pur- 
pose. These  Senators  personally  favored  non- 
partisan staffing  but  noted  that  the  principle 
had  not  been  consistently  practiced  on  most 
committees;  there  were  conunents  that  while 
nonpartisan  staffing  is  ideal  in  principle,  it 
la  not  easy  to  apply.  A  number  of  majix-ity 
Senators  thought  there  were  some  commit- 
tees which,  because  of  the  ocmtrovo-sial  na- 
ture of  the  issues  within  their  jurisdiction, 
probably  could  work  better  with  separate  ma- 
jority and  minority  staffs. 

A  smaller  number  of  the  majority  Sena- 
tors interviewed  favored  partlNin  staffing, 
on  the  same  grounds  put  forward  by  the 
minority  Senators. 

The  majority  Senators  Intervijewed, 
whether  proponents  of  nonpartisan  or  par- 
tisan staffing,  felt  that  staffing  assistance 
should  be  available  to  the  minority,  and, 
while  very  few  expressed  any  definite  opin- 
ion as  to  the  adequacy  of  staff  available  to 
the  minority  at  the  present  time,  most  chair- 
men, and  staiff  directors  interviewed  stated 
that  the  service  of  the  entire  committee  staff 
Is  available  to  minority  members,  even  on 
committees,  and  subcommittees  which  have 
a  separate  minority  staff. 

Some  Senators  commented  that  the  real 
minority  on  some  committees  or  suboctn- 
mlttees  is  the  conservative  or  liberal  group, 
as  the  case  may  be,  rather  than  the  minority 
party  group.  These  Senators  felt  that  stich 
committees  should  have  exjierts  representing 
different  shades  of  opinion  in  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

LIST   or    SEMATOBIAI,  COlOnNTS  AKD 
•trOOBSTIOlfS 

The  comments  and  stiggestlons  set  forth 
below  are  not  Isolated  statements  by  individ- 
ual Senators,  but  rather  a  paraphrasing  of 
views  expressed  by  at  least  several  Senators 
and  considered  of  real  importance  by  them. 
Most  of  these  comments  and  suggestions 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
this  report,  in  the  discussion  of  the  par- 
ticular matters  to  which  they  relate.  It  may 
be  useful,  however,  as  emphasising  the  large 
niunber  and  wide  variety  of  views  expreaaed, 
to  bring  them  together  In  summary  form. 

Paucity  of  staffing  of  conunittees  has  led 
to  shifting  the  initiative  In  policy  making 
from  the  Congress  to  the  Executtve. 

Paucity  of  staffing  of  standing  committees 
has  led  to  a  proliferation  of  special  investi- 
gations and  subcommittees. 

Lack  of  staff  specialists  in  a  field  often 
leads  to  legislating  in  the  dark. 

Some  conunlttee  staffs  are  so  small  they 
cannot  do  any  real  research. 

Adequate  technical  staffing  for  both  the 
majcxity  and  minority  Is  necessary  for  good 
government. 

Competence  of  staff  is  more  important 
than  niuibers. 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1046 
gives  a  better  control  over  size  of  staffs  than 
would  increasing  staffs  generally  on  the  basis 
of  projected  workloads. 

Subcommittees  generally  are  not  as  well 
staffed  as  stimding  committees. 

Some  committees  or  syboommlttees  are 
overloaded  with  patronage  appointees. 

Some  subcommittees  are  used  to  obtain  ex- 
tra help  for  senatorial  offices 


Worthwhile  committee  staff  assistance  on 
both  the  majority  and  minority  side  is  avail- 
able only  to  senior  members. 

The  selection  of  personnel  and  the  opera- 
tion of  committee  staffs  at  the  preeent  time 
are  too  dependent  upon  penonaUties  of  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member. 

A  central  roster  of  qualified  persons  should 
be  maintained  from  which  staff  members 
might  be  drawn. 

The  present  practice  of  having:  "the  chair- 
man's man;"  "the  ranking  minority  m«n- 
ber's  man;"  or  "Senator  X's  man"  should  be 
abolished. 

A  nonpartisan  staff  is  the  proper  setup 
for  a  committee  as  the  function  of  a  staff  Is 
to  supply  factual  information  on  issues. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  neutral  non- 
partisan staff. 

A  nonpartisan  staff  is  too  often  nothing 
more  than  a  funnel  for  tb*  views  of  the  de- 
partments over  which  the  committee  ex- 
ercises oversight. 

In  a  twx>-pcu1:y  legislature  each  party 
should  have  staff  assistants  who  possess  the 
same  poUtlcal  philosophy. 

Minority  staff  members  should  be  allowed 
more  participation  in  the  setting-up  and 
conduct  of  hearings  and  in  queationlng  wlt- 


Commlttee  staff  msmbers  should  mxk.  for 
the  committee. 

The  appointment  and  '*i'**t*v^l  of  minority 
employees  of  a  oommlttee  should  be  under 
the  control  of  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Minority  staff  should  work  for  the  minority 
prlmarUy  but  should  work  as  part  of  the 
whole  staff. 

The  smaUer  the  minority  the  greater  the 
need  for  staff. 

Many  longtime  employees  appointed  or 
sponsored  by  Republicans  have,  over  the 
years,  adopted  nonpcutlsan  or  Democratic 
Tlewpolnts. 

Representation  of  minority  on  staffs  should 
be  on  some  fonnal  basts,  possibly  40  per- 
cent. 

There  should  be  no  fixed  rule  as  to  com- 
mittee setups;  flexibility  In  t»n>i>t:iTig  the 
needs  of  each  Individual  oommlttee  Biiould 
be  permitted. 

The  minority  on  a  ooounlttee  is  not  nec- 
essarily Republican,  it  may  be  ootiasrvattve 
or  liberal. 

In  staffing,  recognition  should  be  given, 
when  it  exists,  to  different  points  of  view  in 
the  same  party. 

Competent  staff  to  serve  all  shades  of  polit- 
ical opinion  would  be  ideal. 

Committees  should  have  experts  of  differ- 
ent points  ot  Tiew  available  in  their  respec- 
tive fields. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Bfr.  MORSE.  Will  not  it  be  desirable 
also  to  have  it  published  as  a  Senate 
document,  so  it  will  be  more  easily  ac- 
cessible for  distribution? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  and  I  ask  that,  In  addition,  the 
staff  r^>ort  be  printed  as  a  Smate  docu- 
ment. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FALSE    ADVERTISINGi — ^ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OP  BELL 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 

junior  SenaUM-  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

The  small  slzs  of  many  committee  staffs, V^®*^**"^  ^  added  as  a  COepODBOT  of  Senate 
regardless  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  ma-  bill  1240,  which  I  introduced  on  April  1, 
jority,  forecloees  any  real  help  for  the  mi-  1963,  to  protect  consumers  and  others 
^°'"**y-  against  misbranding,  false  invoicing,  and 
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f alM  mAvertishig  of  deeor»tiye  wood  and 
dmulftted  wood  products 

The  PRJBSIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ACT — AD- 
DinOMAL  COePONBOB  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing:,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
dluia  [Mr.  Haktkk]  be  added  as  a  co- 
aponaor  of  Senate  bin  1274.  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  Introduced  by  me  on 
April  4. 1963. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"OPEN  ARMS"  CAMPAIGN  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
proclamation,  last  week,  by  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  of  an  "open  arms"  cam- 
paign is  a  commendable  and  significant 
political  contribution  to  the  effort  to 
bring  about  peace  and  stability  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  been  imder  considera- 
tion for  some  time;  and  now  that  it  has 
been  annoxmced.  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
win  be  pursued  down  the  line  with  faith- 
fulness and  dedication,  tar  they  consti- 
tute the  key  to  its  potential  eifective- 
ness. 

Similar  efTorts,  ably  pursued,  went  a 
long  way  in  helping  bring  about  internal 
peace  In  Malaya  and  In  the  Philippines, 
under  President  Magsaysay. 

A  campaign  of  positive  amnesty  to  all 
except  the  hard-core  Communists — and 
that  is  what  the  "open  arms"  announce- 
ment adds  up  to — could  have  similar  re- 
sults in  Vietnam.  President  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  has  shown  the  way :  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  interest  of  all  concerned — 
Vietnamese  and  Americans — that  the 
statesmanlike  campaign  he  has  an- 
noimced  should  succeed. 


RECLAMATION  PAYS  5  TO  1  IN  61 
YEARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. '  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  tmanimous  con^nt  to  have  printed 
at  this  ]x>int  in  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Reclamation  Pays  5  to  1  in  61 
Tears."  The  article  was  published  on 
AprU  21  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

RSCLAMATION    PaTS    5    TO    1    IN    61    TSAXS 

DsnvBa. — ^In  the  61  y«ara  since  President 
Theodore  RooecTClt  signed  the  Reclamation 
Act.  the  U.S.  Bureau  ot  Reclamation  has 
spent  alMUt  S4.5  billion,  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  what  the  Defense  Department  spent 
last  year.    And  It  got  Its  money  back. 

This  comparatively  modest  llgvire  for  Oov- 
emment  q>endlng  has  accomplished  what 
man  has  dreamed  oX  for  centuries.  It  has 
transformed  wastelands  Into  rich,  useful 
areas  and  made  the  desert  bloom. 

Since  President  BooscTelt  put  his  signa- 
ture to  the  Reclamation  Act  on  June  17, 
1903.  more  than  8-2  billion  unwatered  acres 
have  been  reclaimed  and  put  to  use.  More 
than  400  billion  kilowatts  of  electricity  have 
been  gennatcd  by  dams  that  store  and  re- 
lease water  and  milUons  of  dollars  have  been 
saved  by  flood  preventive  measures  con- 
nected with  reclamation  projects. 


nuom  wa' 

The  largest  of  these  Is  the  10-8Ute  Uls- 
■ourl  River  Basin  project.  Running  a  cloee 
•eeond  la  tbe  vast  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  scheduled  for  eompUtlon  In  1900, 
and  eovering  110.000  square  miles  In  Wyo- 
ming,   Utah,    Colorado,    Arizona,    and    New 

limoo. 

Reclamation  oOclals  hasten  to  point  out 
that  the  64.5  billion  investment  since  1905 
has  brought  back  tai.1  billion  in  repayment 
of  eonstructlon  costs,  value,  and  federal  tax 
payments.  Water  and  power  sales  pay  02.6 
percent  of  project  costs,  and  the  bureau  does 
no*  begin  construction  of  a  project  without 
signed   contracts   for   water   sales. 

The  Bureau,  headed  by  Commissioner 
Floyd  Doofilny,  Is  eyeing  future  projects, 
mainly  tn  Idaho  and  Oregon. 

KKTEs  TO  paocaxss 

"Since  water  Is  the  only  physical  celling 
on  future  progress  In  the  West,  the  produc- 
tive past  considered  only  as  a  prologue  to 
future  resource  development  under  the 
urgent  pressures  of  lowering  water  tables 
and  present  and  imminent  water  shortages," 
he  said. 

If  reclamation  plans  for  the  future  are  far 
reaching,  then  so  are  the  accompUshmeuts. 
Reclamation  Bureau  facilities  now  of  recla- 
mation projects  must  be  In  operation  Include 
216  multipurpose  dams  and  reservoirs,  131 
diversion  dams,  37,810  miles  of  canals  and 
lateral  water  ways.  9,767  miles  of  drains.  48 
powerplants  capable  of  producing  6,396,066 
kilowatts  of  electricity,  and  11,067  miles  of 
transmission  lines. 


CHCX>SINO  OUR  ALLIES 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  in  which  our  coimtry  finds  Itself 
denies  us  the  luxury  of  choosing  our 
allies  to  fight  the  ever-growing  menace 
of  communism.  We  dlrely  need  tbe 
friendship  and  association  of  people  and 
governments  unwilling  to  Uve  side-by - 
side  with  the  Communist  regime  of 
Moscow. 

Too  often  there  has  been  repetition  of 
the  statement  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Commvmlst  bloc  is  to  destroy  our  Nation 
and  participate  in  its  burial.  I,  of 
course,  have  a  disbelief  in  dictatorships: 
however,  if  a  foreign  people  are  to  have 
a  dictatorship,  I  would  want  it  friendly 
to  the  West,  not  allied  to  the  Communist 
bloc. 

As  for  Cuba,  we  should  not  be  laboring 
with  the  idea  that  Castro,  our  enemy, 
should  be  removed,  not  by  a  friendly 
right-wing  dictatorship,  but  only  by  a 
democratic  form  of  government  favor- 
able to  our  cause.  The  latter  situation, 
of  course,  would  be  the  preferable  one; 
but  if  that  Is  not  attainable,  it  will  be 
to  our  advantage  to  have  a  government, 
whatever  its  form,  that  is  hostile  to  the 
Communist  bloc  and  friendly  to  the 
West. 

We  have  helped  to  knock  out  Diefen- 
baker,  weaken  Macmillan,  Jar  De  Qauile, 
aiKl  to  be  indifferent  to  Adenauer. 
Ultra  leftwingers  of  our  country  want 
Franco  of  S];>aln  and  Salazar  of  Portugal 
eliminated,  even  though  they  are  friend- 
ly to  the  cause  of  the  West.  We  helped 
in  the  eradication  of  Batista  and  the 
establishment  of  Castro.  As  between 
Batista,  who  was  friendly  to  the  West, 
and  Castro,  who  is  hostile  to  It,  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  the  people  of  the  world 
to  have  continued  Batista  in  power. 


Afyril  fs 

Finally,  if  we  are  to  continue  dcstrw 
ing  our  friends,  our  problems  wUl  nZl 
more  dangerous  as  time  goes  on.  t^ 
we  cannot  endmv.  Manifestly,  if  ^ 
are  to  serve  the  best  Interest  of  o^ 
country,  we  must  quit  tninfmng  aiul  qua 
weakening  the  nations  which  wish  to  bt 
friendly  to  our  cause. 
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THE  ADVOCATES  OF  FISCAL 
INTEGRITY 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  te. 
cently  many  of  us  who  have  been  ^ 
cussing  the  need  for  fiscal  integrity  iq 
this  country  and  for  reducing  the  un- 
necessary spending  at  the  present  level 
have  been  accused  of  having  okl-fsah. 
ioned  Puritan  ethics  and  outmoded  con- 
cepts of  government.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  only  way  to  move  the  country 
forward  is  to  spend  more  of  the  peoplci 
money  that  we  do  not  have  and  win  not 
have  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

Recently,  Mr.  President.  I  came  on  ■ 
very  thoiightful  and  entertaining  article, 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
which  comments  on  this  subject.  I  sa 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  13, 1M)| 
How  To  Pick  a  Pocxxt  o«  Two 

To  a  smalltown  fellow  come  to  the  bi( 
city  it  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later, 
and  finally  it  did.  On  the  way  to  WaU  Street, 
that  den  of  Iniquity,  our  pocket  was  picksd 
In  the  subway,  that  haunt  of  the  huddled 
mnirses. 

Along  with  a  couple  of  credit  cards,  an 
unfilled  prescription  for  the  druig  store,  and  t 
shopping  list  from  the  lady  of  the  house,  thli 
skillful  disciple  of  Pagln  made  off  with  1100. 
which  for  years  we've  kept  secreted  in  tbt 
back  of  our  wallet  against  such  grave  emer- 
gencies as  running  out  of  expense- accooat 
money  In  San  Antonio  or  St.  Paul. 

Now  being  Imbued  with  a  Puritan  ethic,  vc 
do  not  approve  of  pickpockets,  especlall; 
thoae  who  pick  our  own.  But  in  all  boncstj 
we  must  confess  that  ptirely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Nation's  economic  balance  sheet 
there  was  no  net  loss  to  the  country.  Indeed, 
if  some  of  the  economic  theories  bruited 
about  today  are  correct,  it  coxild  be  arfued 
that  the  Nation's  economy  had  been  helped 
thereby. 

For  our  loss  of  $100  was  somebody  else'i 
gain  of  $100,  the  one  canceling  out  the  other 
Insofar  as  economic  statistics  are  concerned 
Furthermore,  since  there  was  a  transfer  et 
funds  from  one  party  to  another  there  was  t 
gain  In  the  groes  national  product  as  well  as 
the  national  Income.  The  fact  that  we  paid 
an  exorbitant  price  for  the  servlee  received: 
namely,  a  lesson  in  personal  finance  manage- 
ment— is  no  concern  in  abetract  economics. 

Finally,  we  siispect  the  unknown  artist  of 
the  subway  is  less  well  endowed  with  worldiT 
goods  than  we  are.  less  likely  to  keep  Um 
money  out  of  circulation  as  idle  savings  tat  a 
rainy  day.  So  this  transfer  ol  our  funds  is 
his  pocket  probably  resulted  in  an  incresai 
in  the  Nation's  consumer  spending. 

Whatever  our  personal  feelings,  then,  tltc 
result  represents  a  oonsxunmatlon  devoutly 
to  be  vrlahed  by  the  Inlluentiai  thinkers  s( 
the  day.  The  whole  objeet  of  current  eco- 
nomic policy  Is  to  increase  tbe  transfer  of 
funds,  raising  the  statistics  of  national  In- 
come and  the  groes  national  product,  sod 
especially  such  transfer*  of  funds  as  msy 
Increase  consumer  spending.    The  soclologl- 


^  objective   U   called   the   "redistribution 

of  income."  

Benoe  the  great  emphasis  on  Oovemment 
gpendlng,  which  has  gotten  to  be  a  large 
nSut  of  the  gross  national  prodxict.  Tlierel 
oo  surer  and  more  eOclent  way  to  transfer 
buge  sums  than  to  take  taxes  from  dtiaens 
of  say.  New  York  and  spend  them  In  New 
Mezloo  or  Mtsslsslppl.  According  to  this 
thinking.  It's  »  further  help  If  th«  dollars 
c^Q  be  transferred  from  corporations  and 
rich  folk,  who  might  have  a  proclivity  to- 
mrd  savings,  to  tbe  hands  ot  those  who  will 
inject  It  more  quickly  into  the  spending 
strcsm. 

We  are  told  that  the  good  effects  of  all 
this  are  enhanced  If  the  Oovemment,  unlike 
our  friend  on  the  subway,  can  spend  more 
than  It  takes  or  at  least  seem  to.  Big  defi- 
cits, especially  those  arising  from  tax  cuts, 
^loir  more  dollars  to  be  put  in  some  peo- 
ple's pockets  without  appearing  to  take  quite 
■o  much  out  of  other  people's  pockets. 

True,  this  is  lUusory:  what  the  Govern - 
msnt  spends  It  must  take  away  from  some- 
body in  some  form.  Nonetheless,  there's  no 
denying  It's  lees  painful  to  steal  a  bit  from 
everybody's  dollars  by  Inflation  than  to  take 
Um  money  away  from  them  in  Immediate 


On  the  subway  we  had  a  blissful  ignorance 
of  being  plucked  until,  much  later  in  the  day, 
we  found  ourselves  less  well  off  than  we 
thought.  And  even  now  we  think  there  must 
be  many  a  helpful  pickpocket  who  wishes 
that  policemen  understood  the  ethics  of  the 
new  economics. 


LIBERAL  FORMULA  FOR  HAPPINESS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  over 
a  period  of  years  we  have  been  told  by 
many  persons  that  the  liberals  have  the 
only  true  concept  of  government  and 
are  the  only  ones  who  understand  what 
government  Is  all  about,  and  that  some- 
how or  other  all  conservatives  are  but  a 
few  centuries  ahead  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
that  is  about  all. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  entertaining 
article,  published  on  April  23  in  the 
Washington  Star,  which  goes  quite 
clearly  into  the  concept  of  liberals  in 
government  and  what  they  are  trying  to 
avow,  insofar  as  the  concept  of  govem- 
^nt  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  me  the 
article  Is  both  timely  and  extremely  per- 
tinent to  many  of  the  debates  in  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
IxAni  in  the  Rkcord,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows: 

Ldssal  FoaxTTLs  roB  Barpurxas — Soux  Ac- 

CU8XD    or    Champxoiomo    Libxstt    Whoji 

PavoRUfo  Crsbpzno  Cobcxon 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd -Jonee) 

Self-styled  liberals  are  generally  nicer  peo- 
ple than  sour-puss  reactionaries. 

It  would  be  better  to  be  cast  away  on  a 
desert  Island  with  an  outgoing  and  outgiving 
liberal  than  with  a  guy  who's  against  every- 
thing Including  the  construction  of  a  raft. 
But  this  doesat  mean  that  liberal  govern- 
ment Is  a  good  recipe  for  equity  or  human 
bapplness.  Many  Uberals  suffer  from  smug 
assumptions  about  human  behavior  and  po- 
UUcal  theory  that  simply  don't  Jibe  with 
reality. 

They  are  capable  of  a  great  degree  of 
dogma,  while  Imagining  themselves  to  be  the 
foes  of  dogma.  They  honeeUy  beUeve  them- 
selves to  be  champions  of  Uberty  while  they 
l*vor  creeping  coercion  as  long  as  they  can 


be  the  authors  of  the  coercion.  They  are 
so  sure  their  theories  are  good  for  you  that 
they  think  they  are  only  doing  you  a  favor 
when  they  tie  you  to  a  poet,  pry  open  our 
Jaws,  and  pour  their  noetrums  down  your 
throat. 

Willie  Howard,  the  late  great  Jewish  co- 
median, had  a  skit  in  which  he  Impersonated 
a  Communist  holding  forth  in  Union  Square. 

"Comes  da  revolution,"  shouted  Willie, 
"you'll  eat  strawberries  and  cream." 

"But,"  protested  s(»neone  In  his  stage 
audience,  "I  don't  Uke  strawberries  and 
cream." 

Willie  assumed  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
"Comes  da  revolution  and  you'll  eat  straw- 
berries and  cream." 

This  Is  not  a  bad  description  of  the  lib- 
eral formula  for  human  happiness. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
fessional liberal  In  America  is  his  naive  belief 
in  the  corrective  power  of  law.  Bvery  time 
he  sees  social  maladjustment  or  a  personal 
tragedy  he  wants  to  pass  a  law  to  correct  it. 
Gradually  and  with  the  best  intentions  he 
weaves  a  net  of  verbotens  and  must-do's  that 
paralyzee  the  individual. 

If  you  keep  on  passing  laws  to  obviate 
every  possible  injustice,  eventually  you  arrive 
at  the  ultimate  injustice,  the  police  state. 

Although  the  liberal  often  professes  a  eon- 
tempt  for  money,  he  has  almost  a  childlike 
faith  In  its  power.  What  he  can't  cure  with 
a  law  he  thinks  he  can  cure  with  an  appro- 
priation. When  mulish  taxpayers  balk  at 
such  expenditures  at  the  local  level,  he  de- 
mands that  the  Federal  Oovemment  take 
over,  on  the  sound  theory  that  the  farther 
the  taxing  agency  is  removed  frog}  the  in- 
dividual the  more  chance  there  is  that  the 
Individual  will  be  complacent  about  the  tax. 
The  argimaent:  "If  Oklahoma  doesn't  take 
the  money,  Maine  will"  is  a  potent  one. 

Therefore,  the  liberal  arrives  quite  logically 
at  his  advocacy  of  centralized  power.  Cen- 
tralized power  Is  the  device  by  which  the 
normal  caution  of  the  taxpayer  Is  over- 
whelmed by  his  greed.  Federal  aid  to 
schocHs  will  provide  more  teachers  without 
raising  school  district  taxes.  Ninety  percent 
Federal  highway  money  means  that  he  won't 
have  to  pay  for  a  bond  Issue.  Increased 
Federal  relief  means  that  local  responsibility 
can  be  shirked.  And  so  supergovernment 
grows  and  the  liberal  Is  delighted. 

He  l/  delighted  because  he  questions 
whether  local  govenunent  will  ev«r  have 
adequate  social  vision.  But  he  wUl  see  to  it 
that  the  supergovernment  has.  There  will 
be  plans,  bold  plans  of  new  frontiers  en- 
tered into  with  vigor. 

The  liberal  also  seems  to  hold  a  double 
standard  in  the  matter  of  human  behavior. 
He  is  irate  about  the  greed  of  corporations 
and  the  evils  of  stock  options.  But  the  mug- 
ger in  the  park  who  stabs  for  $30  Is  a  de- 
prived person  who  wouldn't  have  gone  wrong 
if  there  had  been  enough  social  legislation. 

The  liberal  can't  believe  that  removing 
the  penalties  for  misbehavior  or  lack  of  per- 
formance could  Increase  human  eussedness 
and  sloth.  Instead,  according  to  his  theory, 
what  we  need  are  more  social  workers,  more 
public  housing,  more  youth  clubs.  And  with 
them  we  keep  getting  more  chiselers,  more  il- 
legitimate children,  more  delinquency  and 
f  crime. 

One  problem  with  the  liberal  Is  that  he's 
getting  way  behind  the  times.  He  cant 
adjust  his  dogmas  to  new  forces.  He  looks 
at  labor-management  problems  as  though 
the  Plnkertons  were  still  shooting  the  strik- 
ers at  Homestead.  The  significance  of  Jim- 
my Hoffa  eludes  him.  He  is  furious  at  the 
price -raising  attempt  by  United  States  Steel, 
but  tmable  to  comprehend  the  cost-fixing 
capabilities  of  the  United  Steel  Workers. 
He  Is  stlU  chasing  Commodore  VanderbUt 
and  the  beef  trust. 

The  liberal  thus  deludes  himself  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  he  is  far-seeing. 


a  progressive,  a  man  of  tbe  futtire.  In  his 
effort  to  cure  injustice  by  piling  on  more 
government  he  forgets  that  all  the  great 
struggles  for  freedom  have  been  directed 
against  the  overblown  force  of  government. 

He  has,  with  minor  interruptions,  been  in 
power  in  America  for  30  years.  He  is  getting 
gray,  and  even  a  little  quaint.  He  wont  ad- 
mit error  or  consider  pragmatic  reeults.  He 
has  concocted  his  medicine,  and  as  our  colic 
Increases  he  merely  calls  for  bigger  doses. 

Tht  liberal  is  a  nice  guy.  He  is  loving  us 
to  death. 


CUBA  FAILURE 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  have  been  reporting,  from  all  over 
the  country,  to  our  colleagues  and  to 
monbers  of  the  administration,  the  com- 
plete confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  as  to  what  we  are  doing  or 
what  we  are  not  doing  in  terms  of  trying 
to  regain  for  the  Cuban  people,  them- 
selves, the  control  of  their  own 
government. 

I  have  been  among  those  who  have 
felt  that  the  ix>llcy  of  Indecision  has 
been  so  extreme  that  we  have  been  left 
In  a  position  of  failure  insofar  as  con- 
cerns the  protection  of  other  countries 
in  Central  and  South  America.  The 
prestige  of  the  United  States  has  gone 
down  sharply.  We  must  develop  a  policy 
which  will  afford  some  assurance  of  suc- 
cess over  the  next  few  years.  Such  policy 
should  Include  a  process  of  giving  to  the 
Cubans  themselves  the  right  to  control 
their  own  government. 

In  the  New  York  Post  for  April  11,  a 
columnist,  Mr.  William  V.  Shannon,  who 
is  rather  noted  for  his  support  of  the 
present  administration,  wrote  an  analy- 
sis of  the  Cuban  situation  under  the  title 
of  "Cuban  Failure."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  , 
as  follows : 

Cuba  Faxlttrx 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
Washinotoh. — ^The  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's rupture  with  Joee  Mlro  Cardona,  com- 
ing on  the  second  annlTersary  of  the  mis- 
managed Bay  of  Pigs  invaaloii,  tarings  to  a 
close  a  cycle  of  defeat,  politleal  Igiiorance, 
and  moral  oonfxision  in  America's  relations 
with  the  Cuban  revolution.  Bverything  has 
now  been  surrendered,  including  honor,  and 
we  have  no  policy  nor  recoorse  save  to  wait 
for  whatever  good  or  bad  tidings  the  future 
may  bring.  Events  have  passed  out  of  our 
hands. 

It  is  instructive  to  recall  the  state  of  af- 
fairs when  IiCr.  Kennedy  took  office.  Castro, 
having  been  in  power  for  2  years,  had  al- 
ready alined  himself  with  the  Communists, 
broken  with  the  liberal  elements  in  the  rev- 
olutionary coalition,  and  was  far  advanced 
in  transforming  an  Indigenous  radical  up- 
rising into  a  self-shackled  Communist  de- 
pendency. 

A  brave  and  active  underground  movement 
against  the  dictator  was  spreading.  Exiles 
in  Florida  were  alive  with  hope  for  his  early 
overthrow.  The  United  States  which  had 
encouraged  Batista  to  depart  and  which  had 
originally  extended  a  sympathetic  tolerance 
to  the  Castro  goremment,  was  in  a  strong 
position  to  Influence  the  course  of  events, 
both  In  its  own  national  Interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  freedom  of  the  Cuban  people. 
There  were  then  no  Soviet  troops  and  no 
short-range  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba. 
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Thm  Kennedy  Mlmlni«tTatlon  took  oiBce 
xwimlnglj  committed  to  »  clear  and  soiuid 
policy  tliat  tbU  coxmtry  vould  not  permit 
a  CommunUt  Cuba.  Since  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine of  1823.  tbe  United  States  bad  taken 
the  consistent  position  that  we  would  not  al- 
low foreign  countries  to  establish  new  col- 
onies or  export  alien  systems  of  government 
to  this  hemisphere.  Since  Castro  had  turned 
out  to  be  only  a  stalking  horse  for  the 
Communists,  we  bad  no  alternatives  except 
to  force  his  departure  or  compromise  our 
hlstcvlc  position. 

There  were  only  two  ways  to  get  rid  of 
Castro.  One  was  to  organize  a  mixed  inva- 
sion of  Cuban*  and  Americans  under  the 
aegis  of  a  government-ln-ezlle  which  we 
would  recognize.  The  other  was  to  organize 
sabotage,  political  subversion  and  economic 
presrarc.  This  program  could  only  have  suc- 
ceeded If  the  administration  had  been  willing 
to  make  bold  political  decisions.  In  a  revo- 
lutionary situation,  the  most  effective  alter- 
native Is  usually  a  group  only  a  shade  less 
radical  than  the  faction  one  Is  trying  to 
overthrow.  What  was  wanted  was  a  political 
leadership  for  the  Cuban  underground-and- 
exile  movement  that  shared  most  of  Castro's 
original  radical  social  and  economic  program 
but  dlaavowed  his  terrorism  and  his  links  to 
llioscow.  We  shall  never  know  if  a  left-of- 
center  alternative,  properly  supported  by 
the  XThlted  States,  could  have  brought  Cas- 
tro down.  The  President  and  his  brother, 
Robert  and  their  CIA  and  State  Department 
advisers  lacked  the  political  sophistication 
and  hnaglnatiop  to  attempt  it. 

President  Kennedy  chose  the  more  direct 
alternative  of  an  invasion.  Since  the  Cuban 
exiles  ranged  from  radicals  to  i^actionarles, 
a  temporary  coalition  was  pasted  together 
under  the  presldeney  of  Mlro  Cardona,  an 
honorable  man  of  centrist  sympathies.  But 
this  coalition  was  not  recognised  as  a  gov- 
ernment in  exile.  The  admhatotraUon  also 
held  back  from  providing  the  UJS.  troops  and 
planes  necessary  to  bolster  the  exile  force. 
Moreover,  the  CIA,  with  extraordinary  polit- 
ical obtvtseness,  placed  most  of  its  reliance 
on  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  on  the  sup- 
porters of  the  fallen  Batista.  In  short,  the 
White  Hoiise  policymakers  avoided  the  polit- 
ical choices  and  the  CIA  made  the  wrong 
ones. 

There  was  nothing  wrong.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, with  a  mixed  Cuban -and -American 
military  intervention  to  throw  out  Castro  ex- 
cept that  once  embarked  upon,  it  could  not 
be  aUowed  to  fail.  President  Kennedy  did 
allow  It  to  fall. 

But  there  was  no  reason,  after  that  single 
defeat,  for  panic  or  deepalr.  The  poUUcal 
altsmatlTe  could  still  be  attempted,  although 
now  under  leas  favorable  elreumstanoes,  or  a 
second  sucoeesful  InTaaion  could  be  pn^Mrly 
planned  and  carried  out.  Instead,  the  ad- 
mlBlstratloa  did  nothing.  The  18  wasted 
months  from  April  IMl  to  October  1063,  are 
in  my  opinion,  a  worse  offense  on  the  admin- 
istration's record  than  the  defeat  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion.  What  had  appeared  to  be 
a  firm  resolve  to  get  rid  of  Castro  proved. 
after  only  one  setback,  to  be  made  of  jelly. 

The  only  conclusion  drawn  from  the  events 
of  April  1961,  was  that  clandestine  opera- 
tions are  impossible  In  a  democracy.  The 
exiles  and  the  \mdergro\ind  were  simply 
written  off  as  too  divided  and  unmanageable. 
Mlcawberism — "Maybe  something  will  tiim 
up" — reigned. 

What  turned  up  were  the  Bxisslan  missiles. 
Khrushchev  had  not  wasted  those  18  tn««th« 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  able  to  f oree  the  Russians 
to  withdraw  the  mlssHfs  by  going  to  the  edge 
of  nuclear  war.  We  are  all  grateful  to  him 
that  his  resolute  firmness  in  October  suc- 
ceeded, but  he  is  scarcely  entitled  to  any 
credit  for  h«TMiu«g  Cuban  affairs  in  such  a 
way  that  they  produced  a  nuclear  crisis. 
The  introductloa  of  the  Soviet  missiles  com- 


pletely expoeed  the  shallowness  of  those, 
in  the  administration  and  in  the  general 
public,  who  thought  we  could  happily  co- 
exist with  a  Communist  Cuba.  Beamse  we 
permitted  Castro  to  stay  in  power,  Khru- 
shchev very  nearly  outflanked  us  on  our  de- 
fenseless Bouthern  border. 

The  long-range  mlssUee  are  presumably 
gone,  but  Cuba  Is  far  stronger  mlUtarlly 
than  it  was  3  years  ago.  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  Castro  because  his  safety  has  now  become 
linked  with  Khrushchev's  prestige.  Cuba 
has  become  like  Berlin,  a  hostage  In  the  cold 
war.  The  suppression  of  the  Cuban  raiders 
and  the  dropping  of  poor  Mlro  Cardona  con- 
stitute the  final  admission  that  we  have  met 
total  defeat  on  the  Cuban  front.  The  Cuban 
people  have  been  left  to  the  mercies  of  their 
bearded  tyrant. 


DEATH  OP  DR.  A.  WHITNEY  ORIS- 
WOIjD,  president  op  YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  CXXJPER.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  A. 
Whitney  Orlswold.  president  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, died  on  Friday,  April  19.  at  New 
Haven.  Conn.  I  knew  hiin.  served  under 
him  aa  a  member  of  the  Yale  Council, 
respected  him  and  held  him  in  deep  af- 
fection. But  there  are  thousands  of  Yale 
students  and  graduates,  members  of  the 
facility,  associates  in  the  profession  of 
teaching,  and  people  in  every  waUc  of  life 
who  came  in  association  with  him,  who 
were  moved  by  his  teachings  and  writ- 
ings, and  who  felt  his  influence.  His  in- 
fluence in  thought  and  action  moved  far 
besrond  the  confines  of  Yale  University, 
and  had  its  bearing  upon  our  Nation. 

He  has  been  described  as  an  eloquent 
defender  of  academic  freedom — and  that 
description  is  correct.  He  was  a  strong 
believer  in  the  fundamental  soundness 
of  our  system  of  government  and  our  po- 
litical philosophy,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  fearful  of  academic  freedom,  and 
freedom  of  inquiry  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. He  defended  freedom,  and  advo- 
cated it,  courageously  and  Joyfully. 

There  is  so  much  that  he  said  to 
choose  from,  but  I  would  Uke  to  quote  the 
following: 

The  only  loyalty  upon  which  true  reliance 
can  be  placed  is  the  kind  evoked  by  the  in- 
herent virtue  of  the  cause  or  InsUtutlon  or 
indivldxua  toward  which  the  loyalty  Is  felt. 
In  creating  this  kind  of  loyalty,  oaths  are 
of  little  value  compared  to  the  devotion  of 
a  man  who  has  been  free  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  evldenoe  and.  on  the  strength 
ot  that  experlenoe.  in  CromweU's  words, 
"knows  what  he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he 
knows." 

It  Is  sad  that  his  great  abiliUes,  his 
courage,  his  Joyful  spirit  lu-e  lost  to  the 
Nation  at  the  early  age  of  54  years.  Our 
thoughts  go  out  to  his  wife  and  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  RKCoao  a 
number  of  editorials  and  articles  relating 
to  Dr.  Qrlswold. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

(Pnmi  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  21.  IMS] 

Tals's  Obxswold— A  Laaaaa  or  Msw 


Nxw  Havxk,  Oomr. — A.  Whitney  Orlswold. 
Yale's  sixth  president  and  a  leading  ^pokas- 
maa   for   higher   educatton   and    acadtaile 


freedom,  died  of  cancer  yesterday  in  his  »Hia, 
on  the  Tale  campus.  ^ 

The  M-year-old  educator  had  been  mi\ 
ously  Ul  for  many  weeks.    The  cancer  T^ 
been  first  detected  on  January  19,  iMl.  wk^ 
Dr.     Orlswold     underwent     an  '  »>wtJ^{r* 
(^Mration.  " 

Dr.  Orlswold  was  the  embodiment  (si 
though,  if  taxed,  he  would  have  denied  m 
of  the  "educated  man"  in  whoae  behaU  ki 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  lift.  Ba 
wide-ranging  interests  ciMXMnpassed  auMT 
student  rows  with  the  New  Haven  ptauT 
American  policy  in  the  Far  East.  *''''*'**i 

Alfred  Whitney  Orlswold  could  say: 

"The  strength  of  higher  learning  ^ati^m 
more  directly  from  the  liberal  arts  thaa  tl«a 
any  other  source.  Take  it  away  and  you  hsM 
the  ruination  of  higher  edpeatton.** 

He  could,  and  did,  afteit^his  first  tUMk 
with  the  university  budget,  write: 

"Some  insolvent  evening. 

"We  will  find  an  oil  w^ 

"Right  under  Woodbrldge  Hall  •  •  •• 

Dr.  Orlswold  was  scholar  and  wit.  a/tmi,^ 
trator  and  author,  stone-faced  adherent  to 
principle  and  gay  social  compaalon.  He  mu 
one  of  Yale's  yoiuigeet  full  profeseots  sag 
one  of  Its  youngest  presidents.  Be  beewM 
one  of  the  world's  most  rejected  educalort. 

His  selection  to  succeed  Dr.  Cben« 
Seymour  in  the  presidency  wae  just  ss  bqc* 
a  surprise  to  him  as  It  was  to  a  great  pert 
of  the  academic  world.  He  and  his  vUt, 
Mary,  were  in  New  York  that  Pebruary  ^ 
and  lunched  with  Dr.  RoeweU  Ham,  ta« 
president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Dr 
Ham  expanded  on  the  vrorrles  and  frustn- 
tions  of  such  a  post. 

"Thank  Ood,"  Dr.  Orlswold  is  reported  to 
have  said  after  their  friend  had  left,  "tbst 
we're  not  in  that  racket." 

Momenu  later,  he  got  a  phone  call  Infoia. 
ing  him  ol  his  appointment  by  the  Tali 
Corp.  He  returned  to  New  Haven  next  <iaj 
and  accepted  one  of  the  most  dUBcuIt  posti 
In  the  world  of  education. 

A. colleague  once  called  him  "a  very  suddn 


The  then  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
(Yale  1910)  and  the  Ute  Senator  Robert  tatt 
(Yale  1910)  were  fellows  of  the  eorporattoa 
at  that  time  and  joined  in  the  unanimew 
selection  of  the  almost  unknown  history 
professor.  Said  Mr.  Acheson :  'Tun  up  yo« 
socks,  boy.  and  get  on  with  It.- 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Orlswold  needed  thh 
admonition,  the  record  shows  that  he  dH 

"get  on  with  it."     When  be  mb il  m 

presidency  of  Yale,  the  endowment  fund  wu 
just  above  9131  million.  By  now  It  Is  smr 
than  $375  mllUon. 

Under  Dr.  Orlswold's  leadership  the  fac- 
ulty pay  scale  was  more  than  doubled.  Aa  » 
resxilt.  there  was  assembled  at  Yale  one  tt 
the  finest  university  facultlse  ta  the  Bnc- 
Uah-speaklng  world. 

His  success  in  putting  through  salary  la- 
creases  was  one  of  the  accomplishmeati 
which  gratified  Dr.  Orlswold  highly.  Be  taai 
campaigned  for  a  higher  acale  long  before  he 
became  president.  While  stm  an  aaslstaat 
profeeaor,  be  had  a  rubber  stamp  with  which 
be  marked  all  the  menu  cards  at  Mory'a  It 
read:  "Raise  fac\Uty  salaiias." 

TRX    M'CABTTfT    XSA 

That,  plus  a  thousand  leaser  problems, 
was  the  administrative  side  of  the  job.  bm 
this  Yale  president  was  much  more  tbaa 
administrator  and  fundraiser.  In  IMl 
vrhen  the  McCarthy  investigations  hsd 
thrown  many  Americans  into  near  hystcrls 
oftr  th«  supposed  threat  to  ctvll  NbertMa 
Dr.  Orlswold  remained  the  calm  history 
scholar. 

*3ooks  won't  stay  banned."  he  said. 
"They  won't  bum.  Ideas  wont  go  to  Jafi. 
In  the  long  nm  of  history,  the  censor  sad 
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tKs  iDattteitor  l^v*  always  loat.    The  only 
against    bad   MIeas   is   better 


port  if 


bate  a 


hand,  in  tsas.  Or.  Ortnrold 

iieiilieiB  who  invoked 

tt^'^ttltk  amendment   when  quest tooed   by 

-       ■ itteea.    He  signed  a  re- 

lUan  of  Aaaertoaa  Unl- 

vhiaa  said  that  facul^  msmbers 
iBty  to  eooporate  in  oAcUl  laves- 

•vea  whea  the  "powers  of  leglsla- 

,  ^tfotgj  ve  abueed." 
»j^^0ya  all.  a  scholar  must  have  integrity 
and  mdependence."  the  report  said.  "ThU 
liapfisff !**'■*  sdherenoe  to  such  a 
as  (hat  of  Russia  and  Its  satel- 
lites •  *  *  suoh  membership  extinguishes 
the  right  te  a  university  position." 

gif  years  later,  and  still  very  much  con- 
^ffuaA  with  Yale'a  finances,  he  withdrew  the 
uBlveialtf  frooB  a  part  of  a  Vederal  program 
BiAklng  aaoatj  available  for  loans  to  needy 
ftudeots.  Among  the  requirements  was  one 
that  Btudeats  sseklng  such  loans  should  not 
only  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
but  also  file  an  affidavit  dladaimlng  mem- 
bership in  or  support  of  any  organization 
•drocaUng  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovernment 
by  rtolenoe. 

aoOTS   IN  CONNBCTICirr 

"The  negative  affldavlt."  said  Dr.  Orlswold, 
"partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  oppreaslve 
rcUgioas  and  political  test  oaths  of  history 
vMeli  were  used  as  a  means  of  exercising 
oootrol  o^-ar  the  educational  process  by 
cbaroh  or  stste.  The  universities  of  the 
ti«e  workd  •  •  •  have  taken  the  lead  in 
rwltti*g  and  doing  away  with  such  oaths." 

Uks  Tale  Itself,  his  roots  were  In  Con- 
osctlcut,  although  he  was  bom  on  Octo- 
ber 37.  1009.  in  Morriatown,  N.J.  One 
sncestcr  was  a  colonial  Oovernor  of  Con- 
necticut. He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  two 
Oovsraors  of  Connecticut,  sfter  it  became 
a  State,  and  a  collateral  descendant  of  two 
othsis.  He  was  also  a  oollateral  descendant 
of  Kll  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin. 

He  was  graduated  from  Tale  in  1929. 
dubbed  by  his  classmates  the  "wittiest"  and 
"most  original"  member.  His  first  job. 
which  lasted  until  the  etoek  market  crash, 
was  with  a  WaU  Street  brokerage  house. 
Hs  commented  Ister  that  "ours  was  prob- 
sMy  Che  IsaC  class  in  history  to  leave  New 
HariB  on  a  magic  carpet.  Kvcry  one  since 
1939  has  taken  a  day  coach." 

After  the  crash,  he  returned  to  Tale  to 
teach  freshman  English  and.  except  for 
•todlas  sbroad,  never  left  that  camptis. 

la  1990.  he  married  Mary  Morgan  Brooks, 
of  Seranton.  Pa.,  a  marriage  that  was  to  span 
>3  yeacs  and  produce  three  daughters  and  a 
son,  who  survive  him. 

Be  had  asphvd  early  to  be  a  writer  but 
cbaaged  his  major  line  of  study  from  Bng- 
Uah  to  history  and  received  his  doctorate 
la  that  field  in  1933.  He  began  as  an  in - 
•tructor  and  became  a  full  professor  14  years 
later,  at  the  age  o(  40. 

Dwlng  World  War  n.  he  directed  two 
Amy  tralaiag  schoola  at  Tale.  One  was 
tbst  which  taught  Americans  how  to  handle 
elvu  government  in  occupied  territories,  , 
The  other  was  the  foreign  srea  and  language 
study  known  as  the  Army  specialized  train- 
ing program. 

Dr.  Orlswold  was  a  prolific  writer.  HU 
Mtlclee  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  ap- 
P^^  In  periodicals  as  diverse  as  the  New 
Tork  Times  magaalne  and  Sports  ninstrated. 
HU  books  Included  "The  Far  eastern  Policy 
of  the  United  SUtes."  "Farming  and  Democ- 
racy," "BMays  on  Xduoatian."  "In  the  Uni- 
versity Itadltlon."  and  "Ubaral  BducaUon 
sod  the  Democratic  Ideal." 

Re  received  honorary  rtsgisss  from  Trinity 
College,  Princeton,  Harvard.  Jewish  Theologl- 
c»l  Seminary,  Columbia.  Brown,  University 


of     Pennsylvania.     Weeleyan.     and     Johns 
Hopkins. 

Dr.  Orlswold  was  an  offloer  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor. 

(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Apr.ao,  i»esi 

Thx  McAsmtx  or  a  Wakm  and  MANT-FAcrrn 
Man 

(By  Terry  Ferrer) 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Whit  Orls- 
wold was  the  greatest  college  president  in  the 
Bast.  There  are  thoee  who  say  be  waa.  above 
all.  the  finest  history  professor  they  ever  had. 
There  are  tbose  who  insist  he  was  the  best 
sasaylst  and  writer  In  the  academic  world. 

There  are  also  those  who  know  that  Whit 
Orlswold  was  a  warm,  witty,  and  generous 
man  who  every  day  did  his  ut^nost  to  raise 
the  quality  of  whatever  crossed  his  path,  be 
it  an  academic  program  at  Tale  or  a  fresh 
defense  of  the  academic  freedom  which  he 
cherished  so  deeply. 

Whit  Orlswold  liked  to  (H>en  the  door  him- 
self when  a  visitor  came  to  the  impoaing 
president's  bouse  at  22  Hlllbouse  Road  on 
the  Yale  campus.  He  would  smile  and  crack 
a  joke  with  his  welcome.  But  always,  he 
would  thank  you  for  bothering  to  come  to 
see  the  president  of  Tale  University. 

A  reporter  recalls  a  day  a  few  years  ago 
when  Dr.  Orlswold  sent  a  car  halfway  across 
Connecticut  to  pick  her  up  at  the  end  of  a 
meeting  and  bring  her  to  New  Haven.  He 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  a  point  in  a  forth- 
coming story  was  clear. 

The  point  was  minor,  except  that  to  Dr. 
Orlswold  nothing  was  minor.  Every  detail 
of  a  story,  a  fundralslng  drive,  a  speech,  a 
decision,  was  vital,  and  he  gave  It  his  luidi- 
vlded  attention  and  his  driving  energy. 

We  sat  over  tea  in  bis  living  room  as  dark- 
ness fell.  Thin  and  frail  as  he  always  was, 
he  was  not  sitting  in  one  of  the  deep  arm- 
chairs, but  was  perched  on  a  straight  chair, 
the  legs  tilted  back.  Rocking  precariovisly 
back  and  forth,  his  eyes  burning  with  con- 
centration, he  talked  of  plans  for  Yale,  to 
make  it  better,  to  make  it  more  useful  to 
society,  to  devise  ways  that  the  university 
could  better  prepare  excellent  teachers,  could 
offer  Its  undergraduates  a  true  liberal  arts 
education. 

I  asked  him  if  he  still  hsd  time  for  his 
music.  When  we  had  first  met  In  1»81,  the 
year  after  he  became  president,  he  had  spent 
moet  of  one  evening  at  the  piano,  singing 
songs  and  parodies  of  his  own  making,  sing- 
ing songs  usually  heard  at  Mory's  (where 
women  are  barred). 

Quite  typically,  he  answered  that  he  was 
then  taking  flute  lessons  for  relaxation. 

Also  quite  typically,  when  he  learned  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  his  cancer  was  inoper- 
able, he  left  the  hospital  to  go  home — to  do 
some  work. 

During  hU  13  years  as  Yale's  president, 
Dr.  Orlswold  changed  the  physical  face  of 
the  campus  as  well  as  bolstering  Its  academic 
climate.  In  19fl0.  he  boldly  embarked  on 
Yale's  first  capital-funds  campaign  in  34 
years.  The  goal:  to  raise  the  equivalent  of 
9S9.8  million  in  new  capital  in  3  years.  The 
money  was  in  before  the  a  years  was  over, 
and  with  95  million  to  spare. 

Two  new  residential  colleges,  designed  by 
the  late  Eeero  Saarlnen,  were  built  and 
opened,  bringing  the  university's  residential 
colleges  to  12.  Their  soaring  towers  have 
added  new  beauty  to  the  whole  city  of  New 
Haven. 

lAst  May.  Dr.  Orlswold  broke  ground  for 
a  $10  million  science  center.  On  that  oc- 
casion, he  said:  "I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
use  of  the  disparaging,  not  to  say  pejorative, 
term  'brick  and  mortar'  as  if  these  things 
were  beneath  the  dignity  of  universities." 

"Is  It  not  remarkable,"  he  continued, 
"that  man   throughout   the   ages   has  used 


brick  and  mortar  to  eiqirees  bis  highest 
idesls,  his  purest  and  noblest  aqrtrations  and 
that  theee  strticturee  are  treasured  by  arch- 
eologlsts  and  historians  of  art  as  ^wnrmg 
the  most  accurate  measures  of  the  progress 
and  dignity  of  the  hunaan  raoe?" 

Dr.  Orlswold  always  reserved  the  right  to 
give  the  baccalaureate  address  at  Yale's 
conunencement  exercises.  Each  year  he 
^X)kc  movingly  of  Ood  aiad  man.  his  broad 
face  solemn,  his  thinning  sandy  hair 
brushed  straight  back,  his  lanky  frame 
straight  and  still.  If  he  was  not  very  tall, 
he  seemed  tall  when  he  gave  theas  sermons. 

He  was  a  man  who  did  not  scare  easily. 
Wben  the  first  Russian  Sputnik  went  up  in 
1967.  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into  the  gen- 
eral panic  and  rush  toarard  more  science  and 
mathematics.  He  insisted  that  a  well- 
rounded,  liberal  arU  education  was  the  key 
to  man's  survival  on  this  planet.  Bduca- 
tion,  he  maintained  clearly  and  publicly, 
must  aim  for  a  triple  competence,  in  the  sci- 
ences, in  the  political  and  social  fields,  and 
in  the  arts. 

When  a  "disclaimer"  affidavit  was  reqiUred 
of  students  who  wanted  to  participate  in  the 
student-loan  program  of  the  National 
Defense  Bducation  Act  of  1963,  Dr,  Orlswold 
was  one  of  the  first  college  presidents  to  de- 
clare that  Yale  would  not  participate  in  the 
program. 

The  negative  affidavit  required  that,  in 
addition  to  a  loyalty  oath,  students  sign  an 
affidavit  declaring  that  they  did  not  believe 
in  and  were  not  members  of  an  organization 
seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  U3.  Oovern- 
ment. Dr.  Orlswold  likened  the  affidavit 
to  "test  oaths"  through  the  centuries  which 
had  persecuted  Cathoacs.  Protestants. 
Quakers,  and  Purltana. 

He  lived  to  see  the  affidavit  repealed  and 
Yale  in  the  Federal  program. 

Undergraduate,  graduate  student,  instruc- 
tor, professor  and  president — Whit  Orlswold 
was  all  of  these  at  Yale,  spanning  38  of  his 
66  years  of  life. 

He  once  wrote:  "Loyalty  cannot  be  coerced 
or  compelled.  If  men  are  bom  loyal,  the 
only  kind  of  loyalty  that  survives  infancy 
in  any  thinking  person  is  the  kind  that  sur- 
vives curiosity  and  withstands  criticism  and 
even  doubt." 

This  was  the  kind  of  loyalty  Whit  Orls- 
wold. gave  to  his  university,  the  academlg 
community  and  the  society  of  all  men. 

I  From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald -Tribune. 
Apr,  ai,  1968] 

OaiswoLD  Wrr  awb  Wbdom 

A.  Whitney  Orlswold  had  a  way  with  words, 
sometimes  winning,  sometimes  withering,  al- 
ways to  the  point.  He  wrote  and  qpoke  with 
good  humor,  wit,  and  wtodom.  Here  are 
some  selections  from  the  Orlswold  record: 

Intercollegiate  football:  "Undue  deference 
to  spectators  has  led  the  colleges  to  default  to 
a  certain  extent  on  their  professional  com- 
petence *  *  *.  This  was  tantamount  to  a 
surrender  of  academic  freedom  on  the  ath- 
letic field  while  (academic  freedom)  was  be- 
ing defended  In  the  classroom."  Athletic 
scholarships  were  "one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tional swindles  ever  perpetrated  on  American 
youth." 

Society :  "Conversation  In  this  country  has 
fallen  upon  evil  days  *  *  *.  It  is  drowned 
out  in  singing  ccnnmercials  by  the  worlQ's 
most  productive  economy  that  has  so  little  to 
say  for  Itself  It  has  to  htun  it.  It  Lb  hushed 
and  shushed  in  dimly  lighted  parlors  by  tele- 
vision audiences  wbo  used  to  read,  arg^ue,  and 
even  play  bridge,  an  old-fashioned  card  game 
requiring  speech." 

Cold  war:  "We  are  the  world's  greatest 
salesmen,  but  can't  even  talk  Intelligently 
about  our  greatest  product — dexnocracy." 

Rule  of  law:  "I  think  that  law  In  the 
United  States  has  suffered  a<»ne  retrogression 
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ot  noent  date  (1060'b)  •  •  *.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  full  meaning  and  value  of  law 
are  conununloated  to  aoolety  through  the 
law's  own  formal  proeeeeee  *  *  *.  To  be 
effective,  the  rale  of  law  must  be  oampre- 
hended  by  society,  Toot  as  an  eeoterto  concept, 
but  as  a  working  principle  comparable  to 
regular  elections  and  the  secret  ballot;  and 
the  plain  fact  Is  that  it  Is  not  so  oompre- 
hended.  This.  I  think,  is  an  educational  de- 
ficiency." 

Old-fashioned  alumni:  "We  must  take  a 
hanuner"  to  the  popular  image  that  picttires 
the  American  college  alumnus  as  "the  irasci- 
ble member  of  the  old  guard  who  neither  dies 
nor  surrenders,  fuming  with  rage  (and  per- 
hapa  a  little  bourbon)  at  his  football  tickets, 
or  the  coach,  and  rtaahing  off  sulfurous 
letters  to  his  university  beginning,  'I  was 
■hocked  to  discover  that'  and  ending  'unless 
something  Is  done  about  this  at  once  I  shall 
no  longer  contribute  or  remain,  sincerely.'  " 

Race  issue:  "Anx>ng  our  many  faults  we 
have  in  particular  a  race  problem;  until  we 
pluck  that  beam  from  our  own  eye  we  shall 
have  a  hard  time  getting  rid  of  the  mote  in 
anybody  else's." 

Teacher  training:  "The  whole  teacher 
training  ciirriculum  has  been  frozen  into  law 
in  many  States.  There  are  certification  re- 
quirements, and  if  you  will  examine  them 
you  will  find  that  many  are  the  icicles  of  the 
old  system  of  pedagogy." 

Loyalty  oaths:  "The  aflldavlt  cannot  create 
loyalty.  Loyalty  cannot  be  coerced  or  com- 
pelled.  If  men  are  bom  loyal,  the  only  kind 
of  loyalty  that  survives  Infancy  In  any  think- 
ing person  is  the  kind  that  survives  curi- 
oelty  and  withstands  criticism  and  even 
doubt.  Such  loyalty  may  and  usuaUy  does 
have  an  instinctive  base;  but  if  the  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  curiosity  and  answer  criti- 
cism is  limited,  or  qualified,  or  nuule  condi- 
tional upon  the  acceptance  of  restraints,  the 
instinctive  base  of  loyalty  1b  undermined. 

"The  only  loyalty  upon  which  true  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  Is  the  kind  evoked  by  the 
Inherent  virtue  of  the  cause  or  institution  or 
individual  toward  which  the  loyalty  Is  felt. 
In  creating  this  kind  of  loyalty,  oaths  are  of 
little  value  compared  to  the  devotion  of  a 
man  who  has  been  ftee  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  evidence  and,  on  the  strength 
of  that  experience,  in  Cromwell's  words, 
'knows  what  he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he 
knows.' " 

UJS.  world  role:  "All  the  Bussian  earth 
satellites,  all  the  Yankee-go-home  legends 
chalked  on  walls  of  foreign  cities,  all  the 
rocks  thrown  at  our  Vice  President,  have  not 
<U<proTKl  the  fundamental  soiindaess  of  our 
system  of  government  and  our  political 
philosophy." 

VS.  trivialities:  "We  have  become  too 
much  a  nation  of  lookers  and  listeners,  a  na- 
tion of  spectators.  Amidst  the  easy  artificial- 
ity of  our  life,  the  plethora  of  substitutes  for 
learning  and  thinking,  the  inn\unerable  de- 
vices for  avoiding  or  delegating  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  o\ir  opinions,  even  for  having 
any  opinions,  the  fine  edge  of  our  faith  has 
been  dulled,  out  creative  powers  atrophied." 

Creativity:  "Could  'Hamlet'  have  been 
written  by  a  conunlttee,  or  the  'Mona  Lisa' 
painted  by  a  club?  Could  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  composed  as  a  conference 
report?  Creative  Ideas  do  not  spring  from 
groups.  They  spring  from  Individuals.  The 
devlne  spark  leaps  from  the  finger  of  Ood 
to  the  finger  of  Adam,  whether  it  takes  ulti- 
mate shape  In  a  law  of  physics  or  a  law 
of  the  land,  a  poem  or  a  policy,  a  sonata,  or 
a  mechanical  computer." 

Congressional  Investigations :  "Congress- 
men and  Senators  are  not  nuiglstrates  with 
roving  commissions  to  go  about  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  hailing  people  before 
them  to  respond  to  what  they  will.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  legislators,  en- 
titled to  make  inquiries  and  examine  facts  in 
support  of  their  work  as  legislators.    They 


can  readily  get  all  the  Infonnatloa  tbcy  need 
about  any  topic  without  asking  any  prrfAi 
about  his  own  past  thoughts,  beliefs  or  asso- 
ciations." 

Destiny:  "We  would  aU  like  to  know  more 
perfectly  our  mortal  destiny  in  order  that  we 
might  steer  more  perfectly  our  mortal  course. 
It  would  do  us  all  good  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  world  of  science  as  it  would  the 
world  of  humanities,  for  both  are  eesential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  man  lives.  We  do  not  gain 
this  \mity  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
by  delegating  it  to  others.  We  shall  not  gain 
it  from  statistical  measuremenu  of  our  own 
Inadequacies,  or  by  inoculating  one  another 
with  expedient  doses  of  science  and 
humanism." 


[From  New  Ywrk  (NY.)  Times.  Apr.  21.  1963 J 
A.   Whttnxt   OanwoLO 

The  cause  of  freedom  had  no  more  de- 
voted champion  than  Dr.  Alfred  Whitney 
Oriswold.  He  brought  to  the  presidency  of 
Yale  University  a  view  of  academic  responsi- 
bility that  ranged  far  beyond  the  broaden- 
ing ot  the  curriciilum,  the  strengthening  of 
the  faculty  or  the  augmentation  of  endow- 
ments. His  concern  was  the  advancement 
of  man  and  the  repelHng  of  every  assault 
on  hxmum  Uberty  and  dignity.  Wit  and 
good  himior  were  part  of  his  arsenal  in  that 
task,  but  so  was  a  courage  that  scorned  the 
cautions  of  more  timorous  colleagues. 

He  CKHidemned  loyalty  oaths  and  all  other 
efforts  to  legislate  conformity.  "Books  won't 
stay  banned."  he  once  said.  "They  won't 
burn.  Ideas  won't  go  to  jail.  In  the  long 
run  of  history,  the  censor  and  the  inquisitor 
have  always  lost."  The  vigor  and  artlculate- 
ness  he  marshalled  against  the  suppressors 
of  freedom  contributed  much  to  building  a 
stronger  America.  His  death  of  cancer  at 
the  age  of  56  Is  a  loss  to  the  Nation,  even 
more  than  it  is  a  loss  to  Yale. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  22, 
1968] 

A.  WHrrNXT  Oanwou) 
The  motto  of  Yale  University — "Lux  et 
Veritas" — was  upheld  with  honor  by  A.  Whit- 
ney Oriswold.  president  since  1960  of  New 
Haven's  great  seat  of  learning.  Barly  in  his 
tenure,  he  resisted  pressures  intended  to  pro- 
tect Yale  undergraduates  from  the  danger- 
o\is  world  of  Ideas.  He  felt  that  man  and 
God  eould  endure  at  Yale  without  limita- 
tions on  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry — a  con- 
viction that  was  reflected  In  an  Influential 
statement  on  academic  freedom  prepared  in 
1953  by  a  committee  of  university  presi- 
dents that  Dr.  Oriswold  headed. 

A  teacher  and  historian  of  international 
relations.  Dr.  Oriswold  proved  a  vigorous  ad- 
ministrator as  president.  The  endowment 
and  physical  plant  grew  at  Yale — and,  nota- 
bly, so  did  facility  salary  scales.  Dr.  Oris- 
wold had  the  belief,  considered  eccentric  by 
some,  that  teachers  sho\ild  be  generously 
paid  as  one  measure  of  the  country's  esteem 
for  learning.  Now  dead  at  a  premature  66, 
Dr.  Oriswold's  legacy  is  a  fiourlshing  luil- 
versity  providing  mcve  light  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  quest  for  truth. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Kvening  Star, 
Apr.  32.  1963 1 

GmiswoLD  or  Talb 

In  the  all-too-brief  span  allotted  him.  Dr. 
A.  Whitney  Oriswold  left  an  imprint  neither 
time  nor  change  will  erode.  His  eloquent 
voice  carried  the  message  of  freedom  far  be- 
yond the  elms  of  Yale  University,  whose 
presidency  he  filled  for  13  years. 

Judged  as  an  administrator  alone.  Dr. 
Oriswold  made  a  remarkable  record.  His 
relentless  work  on  behalf  of  faculty  members 
nearly  doubled  their  pay  In  a  decade.    Un- 


suspected of  money-raising  skills,  h»  „,__ 
tripled  the  ettdowment  fund.  But  hTT? 
more  than  tripled  the  budget  for  settMBT 
and  in  so  doing,  attracted  sueli  glflisii^S 
$10  million  grant  of  C.  Mahlon  KUne  f^ 
nsw  science  center.  * 

He  championed  free  aoadeoile  expn^i^ 
at  Yale  and  elsewhere.  Be  believed  1^^^ 
one  who  cares  should  be  denied  a  lliMm  ms 
education  as  a  means  "to  expand  to  ^ 
limit  the  individual's  capacity,  and  dtstaa 
for  self-education,  for  seeking  >»m  ei>,^||^ 
meaning,  truth,  and  enjoyment  in  evervOoS 
he  does."  j— «if 

ICoet  notably,  through  ii»*mp|^^  ^q^  .^^ 
cept.  Dr.  Oriswold  elevated  indindtial  wSmi 
above  "sterile  and  stultifying"  CG(niiutl« 
action.  Be  taught  that  neither  Hamlet,  ^r 
the  Mona  Lisa,  nor  the  New  Tsetament  0(nA4 
have  been  wrought  by  committee.  Bathsr 
he  said,  "the  divine  spark  leaps  from  t^ 
finger  of  Ood  to  the  finger  of  Adam." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  tht 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CXXJPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wish  to  attocUte  my. 
self  with  the  distinguished  Senator  tnn 
Kentucky  In  memorializing,  as  he  haa 
the  life  of  the  president  of  Tale  Uni- 
versity. E>r.  Oriswold  was  one  of  our 
most  gifted  educators.  I  knew  hifn  per. 
sonally.  He  made  significant  contribu- 
tions toward  American  public  and  edu- 
cational life.  I  Join  the  rti«tfrngirtfhrt 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  all  other 
Senators  in  an  expression  of  sadness  ob 
hearing  that  he  has  been  cut  off  at  the 
most  fi-uitful  point  in  his  life  by  the 
dread  disease  of  cancer.  If  we  needed 
anything  to  stir  us  to  Herculean  eSorti 
to  deal  with  the  terrible  scourge  of  can- 
cer, we  see  in  Dr.  Oriswold's  passing  an 
impressive  example  of  what  the  disesH 
has  cost  our  world. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 
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RESEARCH  ORANTS  AND  SALARIES 

ICr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration of  federally  sponsored  re- 
search grants  and  contracts,  includbif 
salary  charging  practices  of  academic  In- 
stitutions is  receiving  increased  atten- 
tion and  study.  To  obtain  factual  back- 
ground information  on  this  situation, 
the  Committee  on  Sponsored  Research 
of  the  American  Council  on  EducatloB 
conducted  a  survey  of  60  universltiei 
which  are  most  heavily  Involved  In  Qor- 
emment  research  projects.  On  the  basis 
of  the  information  thus  obtained,  the 
coDunittee  has  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations which  it  beUeres  should 
be  very  helpful  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  improving  their  relationships  with 
the  Federal  Government,  Members  of 
the  coofimlttee  are  Fred  R.  Cagle,  vice 
president.  Tulane  University;  Lowell  T. 
Coggeshall.  vice  president.  University  of 
Chicago:  Lee  A.  DuBridge.  president, 
California  Institute  of  Technology, 
chairman;  Milton  8.  Elsenhower,  presi- 
dent, the  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
CllfTord  C.  Furnas,  president.  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  T.  Keith 
Olennan.  presldoit.  Case  Institute  of 
Technology:  Virgil  M.  Hancher,  presi- 
dent. State  University  of  Iowa:  Lau- 
rence R.  Lunden.  vice  president,  businesi 
administration,  University  of  Minne- 
sota;    and    Logan    Wilson,    president. 


yynetican    Council    on    Education,    ex 

offlcioi. 
J   ^ik    UQAniaious    eooaeDt   to    have 

pcinistf  ia  tte  Rkxmu>  tbs  summary  sa- 
^tlwl  Hetwiiu'iMlstlonn  on  Itealtr 
Salaries  Charged  to  Oovemment  Ood- 
trwctM,"  iasDed  by  the  Committee  on 
sponsored  Research,  American  Councfl 
on  Education.  April  1063. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summiuir 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 

mooMimnATioirs  oar  Faoultt  Haiastw 
TO  OovsaNicurr  CoHrmAcrs 


The  Committee  on  Sponsored  Resean^  of 
ths  American  Council  on  Bducation  has  been 
swsie  for  some  time  of  the  growing  concern 
tn  esrtain  universities,  and  in  a  number  of 
Oovemment  agencies,  about  the  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  policies  relating  to  the  biUing  of 
gia  Oovemment  for  a  portion  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  regular  facility  members  for  their 
mrk  oo  sponsored  reeearch  grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

nte  committee  believes  that  it  is  sound 
poUey  to  regard  the  prorated  portlcm  of  the 
nlsriss  of  faculty  members  working  on  such 
irants  or  contracts  as  a  proper  direct  cost 
of  research,  and  we  believe  that  the  Oovem- 
ment should  pay  the  full  costs  of  the  re- 
search work  it  sponsors  in  colleges  and  unl- 
Ttrslttes. 

Nevertheleas,  such  a  wide  variety  of  proce- 
durss  and  practices  has  devtioped  among 
onlversltles  and  various  Oovemment  agen- 
cies that  misunderstandings  have  artsen — 
tad  some  abtxees  may  have  arisen — causing 
certain  Oovemment  representatives  to  pro- 
pose more  uniform  and  rigid  regulatlOBS 
covering  salary  reimbursement.  Such  rtgM 
or  uniform  regulations  irould  not  recognise 
the  dUTerlng  situations  present  in  various 
InsUtutioaa.  and  would  partially  destroy  the 
flexibility  essential  for  good  relations  between 
the  unieerslties  and  the  Oovemment. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  the  tinlveraiUes  them- 
•elves  must  recognize  that  there  must  be  one 
overall  guiding  prtaclple  that  Is  rigidly  ad- 
bsred  to-^xamely,  the  Oovemment  should 
not  be  billed  for  more  than  that  share  of 
the  total  annual  salary  of  a  faculty  member 
that  is  represented  by  the  effort  actually 
•ipsnded  on  the  sponsored  research  project 
or  projects.  Careful  adherence  to  this  prin- 
ciple wUl  avoid  abuses  and  misunderstand- 
Ingi,  as  well  as  unreasonable  Intraunlversity 
s^aty  oompeUtion  for  support  by  Oovem- 
msQt  fxmda. 

f^tedfloHy.  the  committee  propoees  the 
following  reconunendatlons: 

1.  It  would  be  ideal  if  the  salartes  of  all 
faculty  members  carrying  on  scholarly  work 
throughout  the  calendar  year  ware  on  a  la- 
month  basis,  inetadlng  1  month  paid  vaca- 
tion, aoeh  a  salary  basts  simplinee  the 
IdentlfleatloB  of  tiM  percent  of  effort  charged^ 
to  actramsral  sponaocs.  Thus,  if  a  faculty 
"<«■>■•  devetas  M  pereent  of  his  effort  div- 
ing the  IS-month  period  to  a  project,  the 
univcnsltv  shovid  be  relmbniaed  for  60  per- 
eent or  his  total  la-month  base  salary.  Thus, 
no  portioa  of  a  faculty  member's  salary  to 
oontlafSDt  oa  Oovermnent  support  of  hto 
research. 

a.  Wherever  it  to  not  feasible  for  the  sal- 
arlea  o(  faculty  mamben  to  be  oonvsrted  to 
a  13-monUi  basto.  the  percent  of  effort  de- 
voted to  sponsored  projects  should  be  de- 
termined for  the  academic  year  and  the  uni- 
versity should  request  reimbursement  for 
the  cocresiwodlng  portion  of  each  salary. 

3.  The  additional  amount  requested  by  the 
uxUveralty  for  summer  salary  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  percent  of  effort  and  period 
the  faculty  member  devotes  to  a  project. 
Thus,  if  a  faculty  member  devotes  100  percent 
ot  eOort  to  issesiuit  diBlng  esrtata  swnmer 
narnitba.  the  malvenlty  should  claim  the  a^ 
pccprtote  m»  ninth,  two-alnths.  or  thres- 


nlnths  of   the  base   salary,   depending   on 

S  months.  Other  nrtlas  may  alao  be'justt- 
fled.  hot  a  elalm  of  S  aaooths'  aalwy  for  leas 

than  S  months'  100  percent  effort  moat  be 
avoided,  as  should  arraugamaata  irtilch 
charge  the  sponsor  for  more  than  a  properly 
prorated  share  ot  the  vacation  allowance. 
Faculty  work  schedules  allowing  tor  no  va- 
cation should  not  be  regularly  permitted. 

4.  If  the  sponsors  ot  projects  require  peri- 
odic reports  oo  percent  of  effort,  they  rtkould 
be  called  for  only  at  the  end  of  each  academic 
period  (for  example,  quarter,  semester,  tri- 
mester). 

5.  In  consonance  with  the  prineiplee  ex- 
pressed in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  uni- 
versities should  avoid  extra  compensation 
(compensation  above  the  fuU-tUne  base  sal- 
ary) for  work  on  ^>ecial  projects  during  the 
academic  year.  The  base  university  salary 
should  Include  ccmpensation  for  all  uni- 
versity duties  (for  example,  teaching,  re- 
search, administration,  intraunlversity  con- 
sulting). Exceptions  to  thto  rule  should  be 
made  only  for  very  compelling  reasons  and 
in  unusual  < 


A  SOUTHERN  CAMPAIGN  MANAOER 
SPELLS  OUT  THE  PROPER  PROCE- 
DURES FOR  WDfNINa  BY  RE- 
PUBLICAN CANDIDATES  FOR 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  a  re- 
markable letter  written  by  a  southern 
campaign  manager  to  his  Republican 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, impressive,  and  informative 
documents  in  many  years  of  p^tical 
evolution  and  development  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  it  in  the  body  of  the  Comgrsssiohal 
Rboors  for  the  review  and  consideration 
by  historians  as  w^H  as  for  the  possible 
guidance  and  inspiration  of  other  cur- 
rent political  leaders  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing effective  two-party  government 
in  every  State  and  section  ol  America. 

The  fact  that  this  signtfteantly  differ- 
ent letter  was  written  by  a  former  col- 
league of  owrs — fonner  Senator  Harry 
Cain  of  Washington — not  only  adds  to 
its  interest  and  effectiveness  but  guaran- 
tees to  its  readers  that  it  is  written  by 
one  of  the  most  proficient  practitioners 
and  most  careful  students  of  American 
political  activity. 

This  letter  was  deemed  of  such  signif- 
icance that  several  weeks  after  the  cam- 
paign was  over,  both  of  tlie  great  Sunday 
newspapers  of  Miami.  Ra..  asked  and 
received  permission  to  print  the  letter  in 
f^  evm  though  the  Cain-managed  can- 
didate had  been  defeated  and  the  elec- 
tion was  long  siivce  over.  Senator  Cain's 
candidate,  while  losing,  gathered  up 
about  45  pereent  of  the  vote  in  the  fall 
election  in  a  campaign  where  earlier 
poUs  and  estimates  indicated  he  would 
receive  less  than  20  percent  of  the  vote 
since  he  was  running  not  only  against  an 
able  and  experienced  candidate  for  Con- 
gress— former  Senator  Claude  Psppxa — 
but  In  an  area  which  previously  had 
given  scant  if  any  encouragement  to  Re- 
publican candidates  for  Congress. 

All  of  these  developments  lend  real  and 
realistic  encouragement  to  cazvdidates 
and  citizens  of  the  so-called  one-party 
areas  of  the  Deep  South  who  may  have 


come  to  realize  that  only  by  developing 
an  effective  Republican  organization  and 
honorable  and  effective  Republican  can- 
didates and  procedures  ot  campaigning 
can  the  Southland  enoe  vain  comt  to 
be  oonsldered  suScicaBtly  Indepeadeoi  or 
unpredictable  in  lU  Section  behavior  so 
that  it  will  once  more  be  aMe  to  play  an 
important  part  in  duiping  our  national 
policies  and  In  selecting  and  electing  our 
national  leaders.  UntH  the  fine  and 
cultured  citisens  of  Dixie  develop  this 
necessary  unpredictability  in  our  na- 
tional campaigns  for  President  and  for 
Congress,  I  greatly  fear  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  "in  the  bag"  by 
the  Democrats  and  "out  of  reach"  by  the 
Republicans.  Until  and  unless  these 
great  Southern  States  with  their  vast 
resources  of  sound  Judgment  and  high 
purpose  develcv  a  political  mechanism 
which  will  indicate  alike  to  the  R^mb- 
liean  and  Democratle  national  cam- 
paign committees  that  they  are  Indeed 
not  really  the  "k^t  voters"  of  Demo- 
cratic politicians  but  that  they,  too,  have 
both  the  desire  and  the  means  at  hand 
to  "reward  their  friends  and  punish 
their  enemies"  at  the  piling  places  each 
election  year  in  November.  I  fear  that  for 
many  years  into  the  future  the  tradi- 
tional South  will  be  as  ineffective  and 
unheeded  in  national  cami>aigns  as  It  has 
been,  increasingly,  ever  slnoe  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  two-thirds  voting  rule  in  the 
1936  Democratic  National  Convention. 

I  tirge  all  who  cherish  the  preservation 
of  our  great  American  ideals  to  read 
carefully  and  to  file  for  future  reference 
this  remarkable  letter  of  a  disUngulshed 
campaign  manager  to  his  capable  and 
high-minded  candidate  for  ^Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reookd, 
as  follows: 

JFtCHn  the  liOami  Herald,  Nov.  25, 19flJ] 
Tax  LancK,  Its  Bacxaaovifs,  Axisa 

llie  fonowing  letter  was  written  by  Barry 
P.  Cain,  for  7  years  the  State  of  Washington^ 
Republican  Senator  and  for  many,  many 
more  a  student  of  American  politlce. 

It  was  sent  to  hto  candidate,  Robert  A. 
Peterson,  who  battled  unsuccessfully  agaliMt 
former  Senator  Claoh  Paina  for  tiM  con- 
gressional seat  tn  Oreater  Mtamfs  naw  Third 
District. 

This  to  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Calm 
and  delivered  to  Peterson  3  days  after  be 
agreed,  at  the  urging  of  mutual  friends,  to 
take  on  the  task  of  directing  an  admittedly 
hopeless  campaign. 

Cain  to  proud  erf  the  results.  So  to  Peter- 
eon  and  so,  Oaln  sajm,  are  those  "upon,  whoee 
toes  I  stepped  hard  during  the  S  weeks  we 
worked  so  hard  to  give  the  party  and  the 
moderates  In  the  dtotrlct  a  foundation  on 
which  they  could  build  future  victories." 

When  the  campaign  was  over,  and  Peter- 
son's skimpy  a,S00  votes  in  the  May  primary 
had  been  parlayed  Inta  almost  4S,000  In 
Novemlser's  election,  Cain  agreed  to  release 
hto  memo  or  "declaration  of  war  against  a 
campaign  that  was  going  full  speed  back- 
wards." 

Oaln.  a  Miami  resident  alnoe  li»67  and  a 
vice  president  ot  First  Federal  Savings  and 
Uoan  AssociaUoo,  sent  a  conr  to  the  Herald'e 
publisher.  John  S.  Knight,  "becauae  I  wanted 
him  to  know  how  rough  and  rugged  the  Job 
really  was." 

"My  desire  to  help  Petoeon  had  two  sides." 
Cain  said.  "First  to  hfulld  tim  foundaSloa  I 
spoke  of,  and  second  because  I  was  ttwaiA  that 
Clauds  Psmm  wouki  win  by  such  a  landdlde 
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th«t  no  man  would  run  »g«ln»t  him  for  tha 
next  aeveral  campaign*  " 

FSPFBB  polled  approximately  58  percent  of 
tbe  TOte  and  Peteraoa  42  percent. 

A»  for  Cain's  goal  that  all  hla  eandldata'a 
campaign  bUl*  be  paid  by  elaetton  night: 
"We  beat  our  deadline  by  34  hours." 

"We  took  In  a  bit  more  than  $10300." 
Cahi  said,  "and  almost  all  of  It  after  Octo- 
ber 16  aa  the  campaign  gained  steam.  We 
ended  vq;>  with  a  balance  of  188.15." 

[Ttom  the  IBaml  News.  Not.  35, 1963] 

iMmcATx  Vbw  or  n^oantA  Pouncs 

(By  If  orris  McLemore) 

We  hare  here  a  rare  document. 

It  la  an  unique  revelation  of  the  inner 
w<»-ks  of  American  politics — the  relationship 
between  a  candidate  for  public  office  and  a 
friend  who  dedicates  himself  to  his  cause. 

The  candidate.  Robert  Peterson,  was  the 
Republican  opponent  of  Clauds  Psvpaa, 
Democrat.  In  the  November  6  voting  that 
resulted  in  Mr.  Pzivai's  election  to  Congress 
from  the  new.  Third  District,  in  North  Dade 
County. 

It  was  a  bitter  contest.  CLAxnn  Pxfpkb 
claims  he  was  the  object  of  smear  tactics 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  re- 
portedly is  looking  into  the  matter. 

The  letter  herewith  was  written  well  be- 
fore the  balloting  but  apparently  at  a  date 
considered  late  in  the  campaign  of  ICr. 
Peterson. 

Ite  author,  Harry  P.  Cain,  Is  a  veteran  of 
political  campaigns  at  many  levels.  He  was 
for  7  years  a  Republican  XJJS.  Senator  from 
the  Stete  of  Washington  and  for  S  years  a 
member  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  appointed  by  President  Bsenhower. 
He  ^Iso  lectured  on  political  matters  at  Tale 
University. 

Since  1967,  he  haa  Uved  In  Miami,  and  U 
a  vice  j;>resident  of  the  First  Federal  Sav- 
ings ■«(*-  Loan    Association. 

Aif^^icellent  speaker,  as  we  discover  in 
the  letter.  Senator  Cain  also  is  a  facile  writer. 
More  Important,  he  also  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves in  knowing  his  place  in  a  political 
campaign — and  making  certain  in  advance 
thatx>ther8  know  it  and  their  places,  too. 

Senator  Cain  made  the  letter  available 
to  me  in  an  effort  to  clarify  his  own  attltode 
and  that  of  Mr.  Peterson  toward  the  tetter's 
candidacy  and  the  possibility  that  mllltantly 
anti-Pepper  elemento  would  attempt  to  in- 
ject their  influence  into  the  Republican 
effort. 

"This  declaration  was,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  observed  by  Bobert  Peterson  and 
thoee  men  and  women  who  constituted  his 
oOclal   family,"  says  Senator   Cain. 

Thus,  he  makes  clear  bis  posture  toward 
all  who  might  attack  the  patriotism  of  the 
Democratic  opponent  of  Mr.  Peterson. 

More  than  this,  the  letter  etehes  for  us 
the  relationship  of  candidate  and  manager, 
of  the  image  and  the  man  who  draws  the 
Image,  of  the  fighter  and  his  handler. 

It  is  an  Intensely  Interesting  and  mean- 
ingful document. 

{From  the  Miami  News,  Nov.  26,  1963] 
SxrmiBxx  39, 1963. 
Memo  to:  Robert  A.  Peterson. 
From:  Harry  P.  Cain. 

Subject:  Terms  and  conditions  of  agreement 
with  candidate. 

Since  meeting  with  you  and  your  execu- 
tive committee  on  Wednesday,  Septembar  37, 
I  have  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  for 
your  political  affairs,  beginning  with  Mon- 
day. October  1.  until  the  election  is  con- 
cluded on  Tuesday,  November  6. 

You  and  your  executive  committee  have 
accepted  my  terms,  which  are  listed  next 
below,  for  the  services  I  shaU  earnestly  seek 
to  render: 

1.  Such  decisions  ss  I  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  will  be  accepted  by  the  Peter- 


son campaign  organliation  without  argu- 
ment or  debate.  Whan  oonvanient.  I  will 
gladly  explain  the  reasons  for  a  given 
decision. 

Tou  would  not  tolerate  nor  would  I  insist 
on  this  condition  axcept  that  you  havt  be- 
ooma  aware  that  your  <^»mp«i|pi  vJuloh  haa 
been  going  nowhere  for  several  ntonths  is 
presently  nwving  backward.  We  agree  that 
only  the  most  drastic  actions  can  result  in 
a  reapecUble  showing  for  your  splendid 
candidacy. 

3.  No  person.  Including  your  good  self, 
will  be  permitted  to  commit  your  campaign 
for  any  goods  or  services  without  my  oral 
or  written  approval. 

Since  June,  your  campaign  has  recelvad 
Just  over  64.900  in  contributions.  The  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  your  bills  payable 
presently  amotmt  to  Just  about  $3,600.  As 
of  this  morning  the  balance  in  your  operat- 
ing accoimt  was  $300.16. 

It  does  not  bother  me  that  a  siaable  por- 
tion of  your  income  has  been  wasted  or 
thrown  away.  What  does  bother  me  Is  that 
your  credit  standing  has  been  impaired;  some 
of  your  bills  payable  are  more  than  60  days 
overdue. 

Until  further  nottee,  I  wiu  use  $0.60  from 
each  new  dollar  of  income  to  apply  on  past 
due  obligations.  As  soon  as  your  Income 
posture  permlte.  all  of  your  bills  payable 
will  be  satisfied. 

From  now  on  no  commitment  for  goods  or 
services  will  be  made  imless  there  Is  money 
actually  in  hand  to  saUsfy  It.  My  ambition 
for  you  Is  that  every  bill  that  U  owed  by 
your  campaign  will  be  paid  by  tbe  evening 
of  election  day,  November  6. 

If  money  enables  your  campaign  to  pre- 
sent you  in  the  next  6  weeks  to  the  public 
by  means  of  newspaper,  radio,  and  televtelon, 
this  will  be  done.  Unless  the  money  is  avail- 
able, none  of  this  wUl  be  done. 

You  will  xmderstand,  please,  that  you  will 
make  no  further  money  contribution  of  your 
own  to  the  campaign  unless  I  permit  it  and 
I  very  mtich  doubt  if  I  wiU.  It  is  qtiite 
enough  that  you  have  offered  yourself  as  a 
first-rate  candidate. 

(3)  If  any  person  violates  a  decision  of 
mine  or  diaregards  it  In  any  meaningful 
manner,  I  shall  summarily  separate  that  per- 
son from  your  campaign  organization  or  I 
will  feel  free  to  separate  myself  from  your 
•ervioe  without  notice  to  you  or  anyone  else. 

(4)  Neither  you  nor  the  executive  ootn- 
mlttee  will  think  of  or  refer  to  me  as  being 
Peterson's  campaign  manager.  I  will  be 
known  as  your  friend  who  willingly  luider- 
takes  to  accomplish  what  you  ask. 

For  planning  purposes  my  day  In  support 
of  your  campaign  will  begin  at  4  o'clock  or 
later  each  afternoon.  Campaign  workers 
and  leaders  wUl  soon  learn  to  accommodate 
themaelvea  to  this  schedule.  It  will  rapidly 
teach  them  to  know  what  they  want  to  talk 
about  when  they  show  up. 

TOUX    CAMPAIOM 

You  have  no  campaign  at  this  time.  What 
has  poeed  as  a  campaign  has  had  neither 
piurpoee.  direction,   workers,   nor  money. 

Tbe  several  so-caUed  professional  political 
staff  members  are  doing  you  and  your  cam- 
gain  more  harm  than  good.  This  Is  as  much 
your  fault  and  that  of  the  others  who  hired 
them  as  it  has  been  their  fault.  They  have 
been  employed  improperly  and  in  oonac- 
quenoe  you  and  the  executive  committee 
have  been  working  for  them  rather  than  the 
other  way  around. 

These  several  individuals  will  be  retained 
for  as  long  as  It  takes  to  determine  what 
they  know.  This  will  not  take  long.  They 
will  be  gone  In  several  days'  time. 

THX   CAKPAIQN    TO   BS   SXPKTXD 

Tour  campaign  for  the  Congress  from  the 
newly  established  Third  District  of  Florida 
will  begin  during  the  Cramer  fundralslng 
dinner  that  is  scheduled  to  take  place  In  the 


Carillon  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Satunhw 
October  6.  Between  Monday  and  BatnrS 
of  next  week,  what  has  been   done  »omI7 


campaign 


date  WiU  be  undone  and  than  w  ^»»«i' 
prepared  to  go  to  work,  nua  means  «^ 
your  campaign  for  the  CXMigresa  wui  co«Z 
a  period  of  30  short  but  extremely  prs^oj 

THX  cxAMxa  Dunna 

The  only  changes  In  preeent  plans  for  t^ 
Cramer  dinner  are  these: 

(a)  The  head  teble  will  consist  of  tbns 
places  to  be  occupied  by  Mr.  CaAiaB,^mr 
and  myseU.  The  purpose  U  to  direct^ 
focus  of  attention  on  you.  Other  importaat 
officials,  functionaries,  and  di«tiT.y.)|^^^ 
gueste  will  be  seated  at  a  longer  teble  on  s 
lower  level. 

(b)  I  wUl  act  as  the  master  of  ceremoni« 
and  not  because  I  am  anxious  to  speak  \m 
public.  The  pxirpose  Is  to  control  ths  er*. 
ning  and  to  make  those  in  attendance  man 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
which  will  then  be  launched. 

In  addlUon,  I  anticipate  that  Congzea. 
man  Cbamxx.  a  fine  fellow,  wUl  m»v,  , 
speech  as  though  he  were  a  candidate  tot 
some  Btetewide  office.  This  Is  a  laudable 
ambition  but  It  could  lead  to  diffleultles  aa4 
mi«nn«for«t^nrfit»gf  ^«  Shall  Want  to  avoltf. 
As  the  toastmaster,  I  can  precede  then  fo|. 
low  him  with  such  remarks  as  may  then  bs 
needed. 

The  dinner  wiU  nuu-k  your  first  pubUe 
appearance  of  any  importance.  I  suoM 
that  you  prepare  yourself  carefully  to  spsek 
between  6  and  10  minutes.  I  would  ozgi 
you  to  refrain  from  any  attack  on  your  op- 
ponent. Your  need  is  to  convince  otlMn 
that  you  are  sincere,  attractive,  reasonable, 
and  that  you  are  poeeeesed  of  oonvletlota 
which  you  want  to  share  with  others  shooM 
you  be  elected  on  November  6. 

Toxra  aoLx  as  ona  camddatx 
As  a  matxire  person,  you  will  speak  as  yoe 
think    proper   on    any   occasion.      When  ta 
doubt  about  Issues,  developmente,  or  tieadi, 
you  will  confide  In  me. 

If  you  are  to  make  a  good  showing  by  the 
time  the  course  is  run,  it  will  be  because  In- 
dividuals, In  every  section  of  your  district, 
have  grown  to  know,  admire,  and  believe 
in  you.  If  we  were  adequately  financed,  m 
we  are  not,  this  could  be  achieved  in  lar|t 
part  through  the  public  media.  It  will  bs 
neceesary  for  you  to  largely  do  for  youndf 
what  money  could  do  for  you  in  a  dlffereot 
nuuuier.  You  will  not  regret  this  advice  and 
you  wUl  enjoy  meeting  many  different  kinds 
of  people  whom  you  have  had  no  prevloot 
knowledge  about. 

MT  axuiTioifSKip  wrru  tou 

I  shall  be  at  your  service  day  and  nigbt 
but  you  will  see  remarkably  little  of  me. 

Within  a  week's  time.  I  shall  have  reUeved 
you  of  every  possible  detail.  In  retxum,  yoa 
will  feel  completely  frae  to  refer  every  ds- 
tell  that  yoiu-  friends  bring  to  you  to  ms. 

Following  the  Cramer  dinner,  you  wtO 
not  be  expected  to  attend  any  meeting  of 
campaign  leaders  or  workers.  You  will  bs 
welcome  whenever  you  care  to  appear  but  It 
will  be  my  Job  to  convince  others  that  they 
must  work  for  you  in  your  understendabls 
absence.  I  strongly  urge  that  you  restrict 
your  conversations  with  people  in  yotir  orga- 
nisation to  a  minimum.  Unless  you  are  ears- 
ful.  these  conversations  will  disturb  yoa, 
for  they  deal  with  many  things  you  knov 
nothing  about,  and  they  will  consums  your 
energies  that  ought  to  be  exerdsed  in  otb« 
ways. 

My  main  obligation  is  to  do  for  you  whst 
you  could  do  but  havent  the  time  for. 

Toua  raixxos  ans  toux  enxmbb 
The  most  difficult  lesson  to  learn  in  poli- 
tics, and  It  Is  generally  learned  the  hard  way. 
la  that  your  friends  will  often  cause  you  much 
more  trouble  than  your  enenUes.    The  latter 
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ta  openly  out  to  do  you  In  and  this  enablee 
iLoto  prepare  your  defenses  and  to  launch 
Jour  counterattacks  against  bU  assaulte.  A 
^nd  however,  does  not  always  know  what 
be  Is  doing  and  you  may  naturally  assume 
that  be  la  working  and  contributing  when  he 
Is  doing  nothing  at  all. 

Yotir  friends,  not  your  enemies  permitted 
or  persuaded  you,  as  an  example,  to  estebllsh 
tn  executive  oonunlttee  which  is  weak  and 
lopsided  on  ite  face.  Conspicuously  absent 
trom  It  are  Jewish,  Negro,  and  labor  elemente. 
I  will  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  conmiittee. 
U  80  percent  of  the  members  show  up,  the 
BMinbarshlp  will  be  promptly  enlarged.  If 
(ewsr  members  appear,  the  committee  will 
aot  be  formally  disbanded  but  will  not  be 
leUsd  on  again. 

B«we  ot  friends  who  address  you  as  Mr. 
(joogtsssman  or  tell  you  that  you  are  certain 
to  win.  Sucoeesful  politicians  are  those  who 
giithsr  together  men  and  women  who  share 
^ig  Moae  goals  and  pointe  of  view.  When  a 
{find  has  these  political  qualifications,  his 
trltndshlp  beoomee  a  real  asset.  But  any 
(rlMid  who  is  lacking  in  this  area  will  prob- 
ably become  either  a  troublemaker  or  an 
obstacle. 

CAKPAION  TRKMXa 

lliere  are  only  two  primary  Issues  to  be 
dtveloped  and  exploited  in  the  campaign. 
They  are — 

(s)  The  contrast  and  differences  between 
you  and  your  opponent:  This  must  largely 
bs  developed  by  having  the  public  becc»ne 
aware  of  you  as  a  person.  We  will  work  to- 
gether on  this  goal  from  this  time  forward. 

(b)  Moderation  versus  extremism :  Here  the 
differences  are  clearcut  and  obvious.  Oitt 
Intention  will  be  to  make  your  position  of 
moderation  appealing  to  both  Democrate  and 
RspubUcans. 

Tbe  first  thing  to  understend  and  the  last 
thing  to  forget  in  this  campaign  is  that  it 
will  be  fatal  and  futile  for  you  to  appeal 
for  support  on  the  grounds  thst  you  are  a 
Republican  who  inslste  on  waging  war  against 
the  DemocraU.  I  will  have  a  set  of  figures  in 
s  few  days'  time  that  will  Justify  this  premise. 

It  la  apparent  that  you  are  a  Republican 
and  proud  of  being  one.  Beyond  that,  the 
Issue  steted  above  Is  much  more  Importent 
than  any  party  affiliation. 

OKCLAaATION  OT  DrTSICT 

(s)  On  Monday,  I  shall  write  to  Senator 
Pepper  to  advise  him  of  my  decision  to  sup- 
port you  as  best  I  know  how.  In  having 
served  with  him,  I  would  expect  him  to  do 
ss  much  for  me  were  the  shoe  on  the  other 
foot. 

(b)  By  Wednesday  of  next  week,  I  will 
write  and  forward  an  "estimate  of  the  sltua- 
Uoo"  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  Republican 
Stete  chairman  in  Tampa,  with  copies  to 
prominent  Republican  ofllclals  and  some 
Democrate  in  Washington.  D.C.  ThU  letter 
will  Include  a  request  for  asslstence  In  sev- 
eral ways.  Including  financial.  We  must  de- 
termine inunedlately  what.  If  anything,  we 
may  expect  from  outelde  sources.  We  shall 
not  again  ask  any  aaalatance  in  the  area 
steted  above.  By  October  10  we  ought  to 
know  what  we  will  have  available  from  the 
above  sources  to  work  with. 

aXLATTONSBIP  WTTH  aSPmUCANS  IN  THX  THOU) 
DISTBICT 

Tou  must  avoid  letting  them  formulate 
or  dlctete  any  policy.  This  is  not  being  dis- 
respectful. It  will  take  the  Republicans, 
particularly  in  official  poaitions,  a  little  while 
to  appreciate  that  it  will  remain  for  moder- 
ate Democrate  and  Independente  to  elect 
Robert  Peterson.  In  the  beginning  this  Is 
not  likely  to  occur  to  them  and  they  will 
feel  something  of  a  shock  when  they  first  are 
confronted  by  the  declaration.  In  our  part 
of  Florida,  Republicans  know  too  little  about 
campaigning.  You  must  become  their  teach- 
er. When  the  campaign  is  over,  most  of 
the  Republicans  will  applaud  your  wisdom. 


aXLATIONBHIP  WTTH  aiGHTWXMO  BLXIfXMTB  AMD 
BIBCUllBS 

These  interesting  groups  of  people  wUl 
either  remain  at  home  on  election  day  or 
they  will  vote  for  you,  however  reluctantly. 
They  will  be  treated  with  every  consideration 
but  no  oonceeslons  will  be  made  to  them  at 
any  stege  in  the  campaign.  Some  of  your 
refreshing  moderation  will  rub  off  on  them 
and  they  are  likely  to  feel  better  for  having 
voted  for  you.  On  occasions,  some  among 
them  will  become  furious  and  walk  out. 
They  will  be  made  welcome  should  they  care 
to  return  but  we  shall  not  change  the  course 
of  your  campaign  in  any  effort  to  get  them 
back. 

SMKAS  TACTICS  AGAINST  TOUX  OPPONKNT 

These  can  be  expected  from  a  variety  of 
unknown  quarters.  Your  position  is  and 
will  continue  to  be  that  you  will  not  tolerate 
any  of  these  activities  from  or  by  anyone 
who  has  any  known  connection  with  your 
campaign.  I  will  make  this  clear,  in  your 
name,  to  your  workers  at  the  first  oppco*- 
tunity.  As  for  myself,  I  consider  Mr.  Pepper's 
loyalty  to  our  country  to  be  as  positive  and 
certeln  as  Is  my  own. 

INDORSEMENTS  ST  THE  MIAMI  HEXALO  AND  THE 
MIAMI    NEWS 

Don't  worry  about  them  and  don't  seek 
them.  In  my  Judgment  the  Herald  may  be 
inclined  to  endorse  you  if  they  grow  to  be- 
lieve, in  several  weeks'  time,  that  your  candi- 
dacy Is  deserving  of  their  interest.  I  would 
guess  that  the  News  will  endorse  your  op- 
ponent even  though  they  endorsed  his  op- 
ponente  In  bis  two  previous  unsuccessful  at- 
tempte  to  return  to  the  U.8.  Senate.  In  any 
case,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  or  should 
do  about  endorsements.  I  will  make  known 
your  ready  availability  should  the  board  of 
editors  In  either  or  both  papers  wish  to 
exchange  views  with  you. 

TOUa    BXLATIONSHIP   WITH    THE   WKKKLIES    AND 
THE   METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

(a)  If  you  have  not  done  so,  I  encourage 
you  to  personally  visit  and  meet  the  editor 
or  publisher  in  each  of  the  weekly  papers 
within  the  Third  District.  It  is  important 
that  they  know  you  as  a  person.  After  the 
initial  visit,  your  agente  can  speak  for  you 
effectively. 

(b)  You  may  see  one  or  both  of  the  politi- 
cal editors  of  the  Herald  and  the  News  at 
the  fund  raising  dinner  on  October  6  but 
otherwise  it  will  be  surprising  if  you  see 
them  within  the  Third  District  at  any  time 
during  the  campaign.  They  are  talented, 
knowledgeable  writers  but.  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  they  are  not  inclined  to  follow  po- 
litical campaigns  in  person. 

Were  I  you.  I  would  rely  on  them  to  write 
as  they  like  without  any  suggestions  or  re- 
queste  from  you.  They  will  not,  in  my 
opinion,  be  unfriendly  but  they  are  not  like- 
ly to  be  very  helpful.  It  is  well  for  you  to 
remember  that  these  gentlemen  are  prod- 
ucte  of  their  environment.  They  have  long 
teken  Democratic  victories  for  granted  and  I 
would  not  have  you  seek  to  persuade  them 
that  a  new  day  Is  dawning.  This  is  an  ap- 
preciation they  will  come  to  realise  but  I 
think  they  should  figtire  this  out  without 
any  attempted  guidance  from  you  or  me. 

FROM    MX   TO    TOU 

At  no  time  during  the  campaign  will  I 
discuss  with  you  the  chances  of  your  being 
elected.  I  commit  myself  to  you  not  be- 
cause I  think  you  can  win,  for  at  this  time 
I  do  not.  but  because  I  think  it  possible  for 
you  to  make  a  good  showing  and  this  will  be 
of  real  benefit  to  what  I  believe  the  needs 
of  our  time  require.  We  will  plow  forward 
each  day  on  the  conviction  that  we  are  doing 
better  than  we  did  yesterday. 

I  ahall  make  some  people  very  mad  and 
step  on  many  toes  but  there  will  be  a 
Bound  reason  for  all  of  this.  I  will  not  be 
made  unhappy  by  those  who.  perhaps  and  I 


hope  temporarily,  dislike  me  Intenaely,  pro- 
viding they  love  and  admire  "My  Tiger."  I 
will  give  you  the  best  I  have  beoauae  In  re- 
turn I  possess  a  strong  feeling  that  you  will 
give  to  the  pec^le  many  reaaona  why  they 
should  have  confidence  In  your  aq[>lratlons 
and  hoi>e8  for  the  future. 

For  the  next  month  I  shall  be  yo\ir  second 
self.  liet  this  second  fellow  be  the  guy  who 
tekes  on  your  worries,  frustrations  and 
alarms.  This  will  free  you  to  be  your  own 
man,  unafraid  and  challenging.  On  election 
night,  you  will  derive  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion from  yoiur  travels  and  meeting  life  head 
on  in  the  previous  30  days. 

Haaax  P.  Cain. 


A.  WHITNEY   ORISWOLD 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  Yale 
University.  Connecticut,  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  a  distingvUshed  leader,  A. 
Whitney  Giiswold,  the  16th  president  of 
Yale  University.  Distinguished  scholar, 
able  administrator,  profound  philoso- 
pher. Dr.  Grlswold  was  a  stouthearted 
defender  of  the  rights  of  freanen  and 
an  advocate  of  learning  in  the  broadest 
sense.  He  will  be  sorely  missed.  There 
have  l>een  many  editorials  alMUt  A. 
Whitney  Griswold  in  recent  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  severaj  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ed- 
itorials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the    New    Haven   Register.    Apr.    21, 

1963] 
A.    Whitney    Oriswolo,    16th   PaxsmKNT   or 

Yalx 

A.  Whitney  Orlswold,  the  16th  presldert  of 
Yale  University,  was  relatively  young  in 
years  when  he  assumed  that  distinguished 
office  and  his  tenure  was  short  in  terms  ot 
his  alma  mater's  illustrious  age.  But  in  the 
13  years  of  his  presidency  the  impact  of  his 
leadership,  his  enter|Mlse,  and  his  service 
was  Impressive. 

His  death  at  56  of  cancer,  following  periods 
of  falling  health  but  unflagging  devotion 
to  the  intereste  and  welfye  of  the  univer- 
sity, is  being  mourned  by  all  Yale  men,  fac- 
ulty and  administration  associates,  studente 
and  alumni;  by  the  New  Haven  community 
of  which  he  was  so  conscientiously  a  mem- 
ber; and  throughout  the  educational  world 
which  recognized  his  work  and  contributions 
so  well  and  so  widely. 

A  graduate  of  Yale  in  1929,  and  a  member 
of  the  university's  faculty  in  1933.  Grlswold 
was  a  professor  of  history  when  named  presi- 
dent In  1950.  succeeding  Charles  Seymour. 
His  academic  attelnmente  and  his  cham- 
pioning of  the  liberal  arte  speak  for  them- 
selves, as  did  his  efforte  toward  improvements 
of  education  at  Yale.  On  the  business  side, 
the  university  experienced  under  him  one 
of  Ite  greatest  building  periods,  supported 
by  successful  fundralslng  impetus. 

The  world  is  apt  to  think  that  great  in- 
stitutions like  Yale  University  live  and  move, 
and  even  prosp>er.  of  themselves.  And  so 
they  do.  perhaps,  in  a  certeln  sense;  for 
other  fcH'ces  and  personalities  are  at  work 
beside  those  of  Whitney  Grlswold  to  make 
the  university  what  it  is  today.  But  no 
one  who  knows  the  delicacy  of  such  an 
operation,  the  forethought  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  the  intellectual  stimulus  that 
are  required  will  be  tempted  to  underrate 
the  value  of  Mr.  Griswold's  contribution. 

Cheerful  and  courageous  to  the  end  In  the 
face  of  an  incurable  disease,  his  life  per- 
sonified the  striving  for  excellence  tempered 
with  the  humanity  of  a  man  who  had  the 
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rk»Ue  ability  to  wear  his  edueatloa 
Mglitly.  To  the  Tale  eotnmunlty  and  to  hla 
SmMnUj  w  oCer  our  deep  aympatby.  aecure 
In  tbe  kaowledte  that  his  mark  upon  the 
university  will  provide  an  endurlnc  Inspira- 
tion to  all. 

{From  the  Hartford  Courant.  Apr.  21,  1963] 
AlMUB    WHlTMSr    Obiswolo 

A  distinguished  leader  has  been  lost  to  a 
crest  university  and  to  the  academic  world 
spreading  far  beyond  Its  campus.  The  trag- 
edy will  seem  the  more  because  A.  Whitney 
Grtswold  has  died  In  the  fuU  flush  of  life. 
As  he  became  one  of  Tale's  youngest  presi- 
dents at  the  age  of  43  in  1950,  so  he  has  been 
taken  at  the  age  of  56  which  is  woefully  early 
comi>ared  to  the  venerablllty  of  many  uni- 
versity heads. 

Venerablllty  however  is  a  word  that  prob- 
ably never  would  have  fitted  President  Oris- 
wold.  His  nature  was  far  from  any  such 
mossy  ImplicaUons.  He  practically  vibrated 
With  drive,  his  mind  was  surcharged  with 
Ideas  and  the  energy  to  force  them  to  fxil- 
fillment.  And  he  bad  a  salt  wit  and  pun- 
gency of  speech  that  made  it  impossible  he 
should  ever  become  a  university  Polonlus. 

Some  heads  of  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing have  achieved  distinction  as  administra- 
tors, others  as  scholars,  others  as  philosophers 
of  academic  purpose.  President  Orlswold. 
with  characteristic  force,  bundled  all  three 
attributes  in  his  single  nature.  He  had 
the  management  of  a  Tale  community  n\im- 
berlng  some  11,000  persons  in  one  way  or 
another.  He  provided  for  them  well,  with 
bulging  endowments,  a  thriving  alumni 
fund,  worthy  faculty  salaries  and  ample  new 
buildings.  And  as  a  historian,  he  was  a  rank- 
ing scholar  in  bis  own  right. 

After  three  decades  from  imdergraduate  to 
president.  Dr.  Oriswold  was  as  rooted  in 
Tale  as  the  elms  and  the  ivy.  But  his  con- 
cern was  for  all  the  academic  world  and  the 
university  ideal.  In  the  uneasy  days  when 
wltchhunting  was  beginning  to  invade  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  President  Oriswold 
was  a  champion  of  academic  freedom  and  the 
courage  and  right  to  speak  out.  In  more 
recent  days,  when  a  new  threat — the  domi- 
nation of  a  sclentiflc  age— has  been  narrow- 
ing men's  outlook.  President  Oriswold  fought 
parity  for  the  Iil>eral  arts,  so  that  a  whole  and 
steady  plilloeophy  should  keep  universities 
from  ever  becoming  the  birthplace  of  new 
Frankensteins. 

It  remained  a  touch  of  lifelong  disappoint- 
ment In  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  write 
as  much  as  he  had  hoped  In  earlier  years. 
Tet  what  he  has  written  in  achievements 
for  Tale,  and  the  world  of  immeasurable 
value  to  which  it  belongs  as  a  university,  can 
only  be  a  rich  legacy  to  present  and  future. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  21,  1963  J 
A.  WHiTifiT  Oaisvirou> 

The  cause  of  freedom  had  no  more  devoted 
champion  than  Dr.  Alfred  Whitney  Oriswold. 
He  brought  to  the  presidency  of  Tale  Univer- 
sity a  view  of  academic  responsibility  that 
ranged  far  beyond  the  'broadening  of  the 
curriculum,  the  strengthening  of  the  faculty 
or  the  augmentation  of  endowments.  His 
concern  was  the  advancement  of  man  and 
the  repelling  of  every  assault  on  hvunan 
liberty  and  dignity.  Wit  and  good  humor 
were  part  of  his  arsenal  In  that  task,  but 
so  was  a  courage  that  scorned  the  cautions 
or- more  timorous  colleagues. 

He  condemned  loyalty  oaths  and  all  other 
efforts  to  legislate  conformity.  "Books  won't 
stay  bcmned."  he  once  said.  "They  wont 
bum.  Ideas  wont  go  to  Jail.  In  the  long 
run  of  history,  the  censor  and  the  inquisitor 
have  always  lost."  The  vigor  and  artlculate- 
ness  he  marshaled  against  the  suppressors 
of  freedom  contributed  much  to  building 
a  stronger  America.  His  death  of  cancer  at 
the  age  of  56  is  a  loss  to  the  Nation,  even 
more  than  It  Is  a  loss  to  Tale. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23,  1963] 
A.  WHmrxT  Oaxswou 

The  motto  of  Tale  University — "Lux  et 
Veritas" — ^was  upheld  with  honor  by  A. 
WhittMy  Ortswotd,  preaMeat  slnee  19S0  of 
New  Haven's  great  seat  of  learning.  Karly 
in  hts  tenure,  he  resisted  pnressores  intended 
to  protect  Tale  undergraduates  front  the 
dangerous  world  of  Ideas.  He  felt  that  man 
and  Ood  could  endure  at  Tale  without  limi- 
tations on  the  spirit  of  free  Inquiry — a  con- 
viction that  was  reflected  in  an  Influential 
statement  on  academic  freedom  prepared  in 
1953  by  a  committee  of  university  presidents 
that  Dr.  Oriswold  headed. 

A  teacher  and  historian  of  international 
relations.  Dr.  Oriswold  proved  a  vigorous 
administrator  as  president.  The  endow- 
ment and  physical  plant  grew  at  Tale — and, 
notably,  so  did  faculty  salary  scales.  Dr. 
Oriswold  had  tbe  belief,  considered  eccentric 
by  some,  that  teachers  should  be  generously 
paid  as  one  measure  of  the  country's  esteem 
for  learning.  Now  dead  at  a  premature  86, 
Dr.  Orlswold's  legacy  is  a  flourishing  uni- 
versity providing  more  light  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  quest   for  truth. 

[Frc«n  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune, 

Apr.  21,1963] 

A  OaxAT  Loss  roa  EIorcATioK 

Fortimately,  Dr.  A.  Whitney  Oriswold  came 
to  the  presidency  of  Tale  relatively  yoimg; 
tragically,  he  died  at  an  age  when,  in  the 
normal  course,  he  might  have  been  expected 
to  contribute  many  more  years  to  American 
education.  Cut  short  as  it  was.  however,  his 
tenure  at  Tale  marked  an  era  at  the  univer- 
sity and  made  a  sigrniflcant  mark  upon  Amer- 
ican higher  learning. 

Dr.  Oriswold  faced  and  conquered  the  great 
dilemma  of  all  university  heads:  to  adminis- 
ter a  vast  enterprise  while  Infusing  It  with 
the  challenge  and  excitement  of  geniune 
scholarship.  His  practical  work  at  Tale,  and 
his  example,  were  immensely  valuable  for  a 
nation  which  Is  wrestling  with  the  complex- 
ities of  democratic  education  In  a  world  of 
suddenly  expanding  horizons;  he  upheld  the 
great  tradition  of  liberal  learning,  of  the 
humanities,  at  a  time  when  there  are 
mounting  presstires  toward  narrow  special- 
ization and  mechanistic  philosophies. 

For  Dr.  Oriswold  had  always  a  deep  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  individual.  He  acted  on 
the  conviction  that,  as  he  told  the  Herald 
Tribune  Forum  In  1951,  in  his  flrst  public 
address  as  president  of  Tale,  "for  9.000  years 
society  has  depended  upon  its  members  as 
individuals  for  those  creative  achievements 
of  mind  and  spirit  that  have  guided  it  along 
the  rocul  of  clvUlzatlon." 

Dr.  Oriswold  took  hU  responsltHllties  seri- 
ously, but  wore  his  talents  lightly.  His  man- 
ner  cloaked,  but  did  not  conceal,  moral  cour- 
age of  a  high  order,  and  his  last  years  called 
for  physical  coiirage  to  match  it.  Tale,  and 
the  whole  academic  community,  will  remem- 
ber him  with  affection,  pride,  and  grief. 
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THE  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SLOVAK  SISTERS  OP  THIRD 
ORDER  OP  ST.  FRANCIS  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  training 
their  children  to  be  good  citizens  is  one 
of  the  greatest  responaibillties  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation.  Fortunately  there 
are  many  educational  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations which  can  ably  assist  par- 
ents in  this  vital  task. 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
neighboring  States,  the  Slovak  Sisters 
of  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  in  America 
have  performed  this  important  function 


for  tbe  past  hi^-century.  Not  only  has 
the  order  edvicated  t>w<ti«»w^j  ^f  J^ 
citizens,  but  It  has  also  provided  teaehCT. 
training  so  that  there  would  always  hZ 
individuals  with  the  ability  to  teach  the 
art  of  citizenship.  It  did  the  Job  withoui 
any  form  of  Government  assistance,  it 
relied  for  aid  only  on  its  loyal  support. 
ers,  who  gave  generously  even  during  the 
trjring  years  of  the  great  depression. 

The  Slovak  Sisters  are  obaerving  their 
golden  anniversary  during  1963  i 
commend  the  Slovak  Sisters  for  the  ex- 
cellent Job  they  have  done.  Ttacy  have 
my  warm  encouragement  for  the  futoie 
years. 

In  connection  with  the  anniversary  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Congrxssiojiai.  Rbcou 
an  article  by  Mr.  John  C.  Sciranka,  « 
noted  American- Slovak  Joumalist,  a  na- 
tive Pennsylvanian,  and  a  former  stu- 
dent of  the  Slovak  Sisters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccois, 
as  follows: 

TKB     GoLDKM     AjTNIVSBSAaT     or     TUB     8IXMAK 

SiSTsas  or  Thiso  OaoEa  or  8t.  Psanc«  n 
Ammmica 

(By  John  C.  Sciranka) 

This  year,  in  which  the  Sloraks  snd  the 
Slavs  are  observing  the  11th  centennial  ol 
the  arrival  at  SB.  CyrU  and  Methodius  to  the 
country  of  their  ancestry — Slorakla— u  also 
a  Oolden  Anniversary  of  the  Slovak  Siaten 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  hsrt 
two  large  motherhouses  in  Pennsylvania,  one 
at  Mt.  Assisl  Academy,  Bellevue,  the  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh  and  the  other  at  Monacacy 
Manor,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

As  one  of  their  flrst  p\iplls  in  the  newly  et- 
t&bllsbed  Slovak  Parochial  School  of  St 
Oabriel,  North  Side  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  I  recall 
most  vividly  the  arrival  of  these  flrst  Slsten 
to  our  parish  a  half  century  ago.  Our  pastor, 
the  late  Reverend  Ferdinand  Prlkasky.  greet- 
ed them  In  the  church  filled  to  capacity.  Trx 
many  of  us  it  was  the  flrst  time  that  we 
came  so  close  to  the  nuns  and  were  curious 
about  them  and  their  life. 

However,  before  their  establishment  of  the 
flrst  parochial  school  in  Pituburgh,  there 
was  a  great  more  to  their  arrival  in  this 
country,  about  which  we  learned  later. 

The  writer  has  been  In  constant  touch 
with  them  for  the  half  century  and  besides 
myself,  my  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  were 
also  taught  by  them  In  the  old  home  town 
of  PitUbtirgh. 

A  half  century  ago  there  was  a  great  need 
for  the  Slovak  priests  in  this  country  aiMl 
even  a  greater  need  for  Sisters  to  teach  In 
parochial  schools.  Two  orders  were  already 
established  and  especially  the  Vincentlan 
Sisters  came  here  in  1903  and  settled  in  Brad- 
dock,  Pa.  About  that  time  the  late  Father 
Matthew  Jankola  was  seeking  permission  In 
Rome  for  tbe  establishment  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Slsten  of  S8.  Cyril  and  Methodius 
which  was  founded  M  years  ago  and  cele- 
brated its  golden  anniversary  at  Danville. 
Pa.,  in  September  1969,  where  Bishop  An- 
drew O.  Orutka  ponUflcated  by  celebrating 
a  Mass  in  Old  Slavonic  Rite. 

Prior  to  these  three  orders,  Sisters  of  other 
non-Slovak  congregations  taught  in  Slovak 
parochial  schools  and  encouraged  their  girl 
pupils  to  Join  their  orders,  thus  enriching 
the  much  needed  teaching  staffs. 

raST  SLOVAK  rULOCHIAL  SCHOOL 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  endeavors  of 
our  pioneers  In  this  educatkuial  field,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  flrst  Slovak  Parochial 
Catholic  School  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  was  established  in  1889  In  Streator, 
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Ol ,  at  St.  Stephen  Slovak  Catholic  Parish 
w  'aev.  B-wln  OeUhof .  ptooser  Slovak  prlaat 
j^  fratamaUst  who  was  bom  oo  Octobsr 
M.  1888,  In  ^>ls  County,  Slovakia,  ordalnad 
to  the  prtastbood  In  September  1888  and 
came  to  Streator,  HI.,  where  he  assimaed  his 
pMtoral  duties  cm  September  23,  1887. 

rathar  G^lhof  engaged  the  SUters  of  St. 
rrsnds  from  Joliet.  HI.,  to  teach  In  his  flrst 
acbool.  The  flrst  teachers  were  Sister  M. 
Mary  of  Irish  descent  and  Sister  M.  Magda- 
lens  of  Caeoh  (Bohemian)  descent.  The  Slo- 
rak  language  was  taught  by  Father  Oellhof 
and  Bdward  Schwartc-Maikovle,  editor  of  the 
tloy^  Vlast  (New  Country),  second  Slovak 
newspaper  in  America  and  flrst  published 
tn  the  literary  language. 

These  St.  FrancU  Sisters  of  Joliet,  111.,  also 
trained  the  flrst  American  Slovak  nun  of 
Uielr  order.  Miss  Mary  Slmko.  who  chose 
a  monastlcal  name  of  Sister  M.  Erwlna  in 
honor  of  Father  Brwin  Oellhof,  who  is  known 
••  one  of  the  flrst  American  Slovak  Frater- 
nallsts.  From  Illinois  he  moved  to  thabltu- 
mlnous  coal  and  coke  region  of  New  Haven 
and  Connellsville,  Pa.,  where  he  established 
several  Slovak  parishes  in  the  Pittsbxirgh 
dlOOMS. 

These  St.  Francis  Sisters  also  established 
the  flrst  parochial  Slovak  school  of  St. 
Stephen  Parish  In  Johnstown.  Pa.,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Martvon. 
who  died  at  the  age  of  86.  One  of  thelr 
former  pupiU  came  to  Johnstown  school  as 
Sister  Superior. 

However,  these  were  not  Sisters  of  a  Slovak 
order,  although  they  did  gigantic  service 
and  are  still  carrying  on  with  a  new  genera- 
tkm  of  teachers. 

BISHOP  JOSCPH   M.  KOUDELKA 

A  half  century  ago  a  need  for  Slovak  Sis- 
ters as  teachers  was  so  great,  that  priests 
of  various  parlshea.  namely.  Rev.  Ferdinand 
Prlkasky  whom  I  served  as  altar  boy-for 
elose  to  10  years,  sought  aid  from  all  over 
m  1913  the  laU  Bishop  Joseph  M.  Koudel- 
ka.  who  was  an  American  of  Czech  origin 
but  mastered  the  Slovak  Unguage  and  gave 
many  missions  to  the  Slovaks,  suggested  to 
Father  Julius  Vrana  of  MnlToes  Rocks,  Pa 
that  he  introduce  the  vlsttlng  Sisters  in 
1913  from  Bohemia,  who  taught  in  schools 
in  Slovakia,  to  Father  Prikazky,  which  bore 
rich  fruit.  BUhop  Koudelka  was  the  suc- 
.cesMr  as  Czech  bishop  in  America,  the 
Vtoerable  Joseph  Nepomxik  Neunutnn,  fourth 
Mshop  of  Philadelphia,  whose  beatlflcatlon 
will  be  held  in  Rome  In  June  1963.  He  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  bishop  by  the 
late  Pope,  now  St.  Plus  X  in  1907  and  be- 
came auxiliary  bUhop  of  CleveUnd,  later 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Milwaukee,  which  was 
followed  by  being  an  ordinary  of  the  diooeae 
trf  Superior.  WU..  where  he  built  with  the 
help  of  American  Slovaks,  eepeclaUy  the 
late  Rev.  Andrew  E.  Komara  of  Bridgeport. 
Oonn.,  a  beautiful  orphanage. 

Rev.  Mother  M.  Hyaolntha.  who  made  the 
original  plans,  died  here  In  March  1913  Her 
••McUte,  Sister  M.  Oeorgia,  whom  the  writ- 
er knew  personally  as  an  altar  boy,  remained 
to  complete  the  plans  and  in  September 
1913,  the  flrst  parochial  school  was  opened 
at  St.  Oabrlel's  in  Pittsburgh,  also  St.  Clem- 
mt's.  Tarentum,  Pa.,  where  Rev.  Bdmtud 
KlU  was  pastor  and  St.  John's,  Bamesboro 
Pa.,  where  Rev.  Vlctoe  FTankovsky  was  pas- 

The  SUters  established  their  temporary 
convent  and  motherhouse  at  St.  Oabrlel's 
and  soon  received  candidates  for  their  order 
to  be  trained  as  Sisters  and  teachers. 
♦  S^.  f  P*^^  o'  two  decades  they  had  es- 
tablished parochial  schools  In  the  following 
cities:  St.  Mark'a.  McKees  Rocks,  1917;  BMy 
f*mily,  Krie,  Pa.,  1930;  Holy  Redeemer,  Am- 
bridge.  Pa.,  1930;  St.  Anna,  FarreU,  Pa.,  1988; 
at.  Michael.  New  CasUe.  Pa..  1988;  88.  CyrU 
and  Methodius,  Clifton,  NJ..  1839;  St  Marys 
Assumption.   Jersey    City.   NJ..    1931;    Holy 


Rosary.  Clarksburg.  W.  Wa..  1881;  S8.  Peter 
and  Paul.  Phlll^taburg.  MJ..  1986;  S8.  CyrU 
and  Methodius.  Charlerot,  Pa..  1985,  and  Uter 
at  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius.  Boonton,  N  J.  and 
other  dtles. 

In  1838  when  they  observed  their  SUver 
JubUee  the  Sisters,  whose  oflldal  name  Is 
the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  FranoU, 
had  over  126  teachers  and  some  4,000  pupils 
in  these  parochial  schools. 

OnOB   ACAOKMT 

On  May  30,  1930,  the  late  Bishop  Hugh  C. 
Boyle  of  PitUbivgh  dedicated  their  new 
motherhouse  at  BeUevue,  Pa.,  where  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1028.  they  opened  a  high  school 
for  girls  under  the  name  of  Mount  AssUi 
Academy,  which  was  granted  all  privileges 
and  facilities  as  a  school  of  higher  education 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  on 
February  8,  1932.  This  Academy  tiu-ned  out 
several  hundred  of  most  capable  young  wom- 
en, who  are  an  asset  to  oiu*  American  way 
of  life. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  Ferdinand  Pri- 
kazky on  Noveml>er  10.  1927.  who  was  their 
great  benefactor  with  other  Slovak  priests 
and  laity,  his  succees(»s,  the  late  Reverend 
George  Mallnack,  great  promoter  of  war 
bonds  during  Vforld  War  n  and  present  pas- 
tor of  St.  Oabrlel's.  Rev.  Joseph  Straka  aided 
the  Sisters  in  their  great  work  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth. 

In  1947  with  the  approval  of  Oeneral  Su- 
perior in  Rome,  the  Sisters  established  a  new 
motherhouse  at  Monacacy  Manor.  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  known  also  as  the  Retreat  Home  of 
St.  Francis  for  Women.  They  also  teach  in 
the  parochial  schools  of  Allen  town  diocese, 
where  they  staffed  schools  at  St.  Mary's. 
Northampton.  Pa.,  St.  Theresa's.  HeUertown. 
Pa.,  and  later  SS.  CyrU  and  Methodius. 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  St.  Ann's,  Bmmaus,  Pa.,  and 
St.  Stephen's.  Shenandoah.  Pa. 

On  October  12,  1947.  the  late  Deimls  Car- 
dinal Dougherty  of  PhUadelphia  dedicated 
the  new  motherhouse  and  expressed  his  hap- 
piness that  the  Sisters  are  working  in  his 
archdiocese.  After  his  death,  his  successor, 
the  late  Cardinal  O'Hara  also  was  pleased 
with  their  work.  In  the  Pittsburgh  diocese 
all  the  bishops,  starting  from  the  late  Arch- 
bishop J.  Regis  Canevin.  who  granted  them 
permission  of  stay  and  his  successors.  Bishop 
Boyle,  Bishop  Dearden,  now  archbishop  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the  present  bishop  and  a 
great  friend  of  the  Slovaks,  Most  Rev.  John 
J.  Wright  are  happy  with  their  work  and 
commend  them  on  various  occasions. 

Similar  praises  were  offered  from  other 
bishops  and  especially  Blsh(^  McShea  of 
Allen  town  and  Bishop  McNulty  of  Paterson, 
N.J. 

The  writer  is  very  happy  that  one  of  his 
teachers,  Rev.  Mother  M.  MethodU,  former 
Superior,  living  now  in  retirement  at  Mon- 
acacy Manor,  often  rememt>ers  him  with  a 
note  about  some  of  his  articles  which  have 
special  interest  to  her.  My  sister  Betty  Kuzlel 
named  her  only  daughter  Constance  in  hon- 
or of  her  fcH-mer  Sister.  At  our  famUy  re- 
imions  we  aU  recall  the  first  Superior,  Rev. 
Mother  M.  Louisa,  who  was  an  excellent  or- 
ganist and  a  chc^  director.  Also,  Rev.  Moth- 
er M.  Aloysia,  who  lives  in  retirement  at 
Shenandoah,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  Mother  M.  CloUl- 
da.  The  present  Rev.  Mother  M.  Mildred  is 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Zaremba, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  Holy  Rosary 
Society,  who  led  the  prayers  In  our  church 
of  St.  Oabriel  for  over  a  half  century.  We 
often  mention  Sister  M.  Boleslava  of  Am- 
brldge,  who  observed  her  golden  Jubilee  last 
year. 

The  Slovak  Sisters  of  Third  Order  of  St. 
Francis,  on  thU  their  golden  JubUee,  can 
look  back  with  great  pride  at  the  progress 
they  made  for  Ood  and  Nation.  Thousands 
of  their  pupils,  friends  and  admirers,  will 
commend  them  on  the  half  century  of  prog- 
ress with  a  proverbial :  Ad  multos  annos. 


TRIBUTE       TO       REPRESENTATIVE 
CARL  ALBERT  OF  OIOiAHOMA 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Prealdent.  we 
in  Oklahoma  are  proud  of  Congressman 
Cakl  ALSniT. 

Bom  the  son  of  a  coal  miner  in  eastern 
CMdahoma,  he  has  buUt  a  great  career 
on  his  way  to  his  present  position  as 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Debating  champion,  Rhodes  scholar, 
and  soldier  are  but  a  few  of  the  roles 
Carl  Albert  has  played,  and  alwajrs  with 
the  profound  honesty  and  sincerity  that 
earns  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 

Recently,  the  people  of  Oklahoma  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  Carl 
Albert's  work  as  House  majority  leader 
through  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Tulsa 
Tribune.  Written  by  Jenk  Jones,  Jr., 
the  Tribune's  Washington  correspond- 
ent, the  articles  not  only  give  insight 
into  the  majority  leader's  Job  but  also 
present  a  good  description  of  the  legis- 
lative process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  articles  be  printed  in  ttie 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)   TTlbtue,  Mar.  80, 
1968) 

CONGSESSMAN    ALBOtT'S    NO.    1    DfJTT    Is    REP- 
BBSENTINO  PEOPLE  IK  HiB  DiBTaiCT 

(By  Jenk  Jones,  Jr.) 

Washington. — If  Representative  Carl  Al- 
BEHT.  of  McAlester.  ever  decides  to  quit  his 
post  as  House  majority  leader,  he  can  take 
up  a  more  relaxing  Une  of  wcn-k — like  tJitwiwg 
tigers. 

The  job  that  Albebt  holds  Is  one  of  crxish- 
ing  responsibUity,  especlaUy  as  his  Demo- 
cratic Party  holds  the  presidency  as  well 
as  the  edge  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Much  of  the  success  of  his  party  is  de- 
pendent on  whether  Albert  and  his  aides 
can  get  the  Democratic  program,  or  at  least 
those  parte  of  it  which  seem  valuable  and 
proper,  through  Congress. 

Tet  a  majority  leader  cannot  exist  jtist 
to  do  the  bidding  of  his  President  and  his 
party.  He  has  an  even  more  Important 
Job — to  repreeent  the  pec^le  in  the  district 
which  sent  him  to  Congress. 

These  different  roles  can  often  conflict. 

Albert  wears  several  hats.  His  "top  hat" 
is  that  of  representing  his  own  district. 

He  said  his  second  most  Important  func- 
tion is  to  represent  his  party  "constituency" 
in  Congress,  the  Democratic  Members  of  the 
House  who  elected  him  majority  leader. 

Third,  he  must  represent  his  national  par- 
ty, headed  by  the  President  in  times  when  a 
Democrat  occupies  the  White  House. 

Although  this  loyalty  comes  third,  Ai.best 
said  "it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  majority 
leader's  party  that  the  President  is  success- 
ful." 

The  views  and  desires  of  the  three  different 
groups  that  he  represents  can  clash.  That 
is  why  the  "priority  list"  is  so  important  to 
Albert. 

The  majority  leader  is  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  his  party.  Just  as  the  minor- 
ity leader  is  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  majority  leader  is  not  an  official  of 
Congress.  Nor  is  he  his  party's  leader  In 
the  House.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Rep- 
resentative Jomr  McCoaiCACK  of  Massachu- 
setts has  that  role. 

But  because  the  Speaker  cannot  both  run 
the  House  and  his  party  business,  the  latter 
Is  turned  over  to  the  majority  leader. 

Albert's  tasks  are  manifold. 
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■e  most  procmn  IcglsUtton,  trytnf  to  <Se- 
eld«  whith.  mil*  ahall  k*  Uk«a  19  at  what 
time  and  what  mu«t  be  done  to  speed  the 
Bouae  twliwe  along. 

He  mutt  contact  committee  dudimen  to 
see  what  measures  they  have  rettdy  to  report 
to  the  House  as  a  whole. 

He  must  urge  members  of  his  party  to  sup- 
port the  party's  views  on  key  Issues. 

He  must  be  responsible  for  the  maintain- 
ing of  deoorum  on  the  House  Boor. 

It  Is  a  job  of  constant  responsibility — even 
when  he  Is  not  on  the  floor — and  often  little 
reward. 

"IX  a  committee  gaU  a  bill  through  easUy. 
the  chairman  gets  credit. '  Albsbt  said  wryly. 
"IT  it  gets  'mussed  up'  the  leadership  gets 
the  blame." 

The  hours  are  tough — 10«4  to  H  hotirs  5 
days  a  week.  6  hours  on  Sattutlay  and  2  or  S 
hours  or  more  on  Sunday.  Auubt  last  year 
went  many  months  without  missing  a  day 
at  the  oOloe. 

Dally  meetings  are  held  before  the  House 
session  starts  at  noon.  And  there  are  usually 
more  sessions  after  the  day's  work  on  the 
floor  is  done. 

The  tangible  rewards?  A  Cadillac  and  a 
chauffeur,  more  telephone,  telegraph  and 
oOce  expense  allowances  than  normal  and 
the  tradiaonal  large  oOce  with  a  good  view 
sum  up  the  total  benefits.  There  Is  no  pay 
increase. 

These — and  the  chance  that  the  54-year- 
old  Al,bibt  may  someday  succeed  the  70-year- 
old  McCoBMACK  as  Speaker.  Only  once  in 
this  century  has  the  majority  leader  failed 
to  advance  to  Speaker.  Alaebt  said. 

A  man  has  to  seek  the  majority  leader's 
job — it  does  not  seek  him.  He  must  run, 
often  against  strong  opposition,  for  the  post. 

And  when  he  gets  It,  he  Is  saddled  with 
many  pressure*. 

None  of  this  deters  Albeet. 

•1  like  it  personally,"  he  said.  "Some- 
times rm  frustrated,  but  I  wouldn't  swap 
it  for  any  job  I  know  of." 

He  explained  that  although  the  majority 
leader  takes  more  "heat"  he  has  more  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  Issues  and  their  ulti- 
mate success  or  failure  than  do  the  vast 
majority  of  Members  of  Congress. 

AI3SKT  had  his  eye  on  a  House  leadership 
post  from  his  first  day  in  Congress  in  1M7. 

He  said,  "I  spend  as  much  time  on  the 
floor  as  any  Member."  Kot  only  did  he  con- 
centrate on  learning  how  the  House  work  was 
dOD*.  but  he  learned  the  name  and  face  of 
•very  Member  of  both  Houses. 

AUBST  stepped  up  to  the  post  of  House 
whip.  direcUy  under  the  majority  leader,  in 
1054.  And  on  the  death  of  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  In  IMl.  both  he  azMl  McCosMacx  moved 
up  a  notch  last  year,  although  Albsbt  had 
aa  aleetion  opponent. 

ALaarr's  job  runs  into  many  a  rough  path. 
But  he's  not  despairing. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma  Is  used  to  standing 
lots  of  heat. 

[From  the  Tulsa  TTibime.  Mar.  21.  1983] 
TticiKG  Is  KxT  TO  HamuMC  or  LccxsLaTivx 

(By  Jeak  Jones.  Jr.) 

WASHTNOToif. — lite  timing  In  the  passage 
of  a  bill  can  be  as  crltleal  as  that  In  a  tn^Mae 
act — Jiist  the  tiniest  error  can  drop  you  right 
on  your  head. 

One  of  House  Majority  Leader  Casz. 
Albsbt's  tasks  Is  to  see  that  key  bills  corns 
up  at  just  the  right  time  to  get  the  maxl- 
mum  chance  of  passage. 

Hie  McAlester  Democrat  used  the  f<dlow- 
ing  example: 

Three  bills  are  ready  of  top  priority  for 
the  majorl^  pvty.  The  second  Is  one  which 
ooold  ctlr  estreme  controTcrsy.  The  third 
is  one  which  needs  bipartisan  help  to  be 
passed. 


Which  one  vouM  come  flxstt  The  latter. 
bcCore  a  fight  over  tha  oonferovctBial  MU  or 
minority  eoolneas  toward  the  prlarlty  Mil 
oooldsUr  tempers. 

Last  week  Representative  Cabl  ViifaoN, 
Democrat,  of  Georgia,  told  Aunr  that  he 
waa  ready  to  report  the  miUtary  pay  raise 
bill  out  at  his  Armed  Servioes  Committee. 

But  another  of  Vmaoir's  bills,  one  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  RS-70  bomber,  had  just 
passed  Congress  over  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration's objections.  It  had  caused  a  lot  of 
Ul  will  and  the  legislative  sea  was  troubled. 

So  Aunar  told  VtNsoN  to  hold  the  pay 
raise  bill  off  for  a  couple  of  weeks  so  things 
could  quiet  down. 

The  majority  leader,  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion, generally  Is  In  favor  of  admlnlstraUon 
measxnres  when  his  party  holds  the  Presi- 
dency. 80  he  is  careful  about  bringing  them 
to  a  vote. 

"I  never  program  a  bill  unless  I  know  I 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  passing  It — un- 
less the  national  interest  demands  that  the 
matter  be  disposed  of,"  Alskbt  said. 

But  he  doesnt  have  to  rely  on  "guessti- 
mates" of  a  bill's  chances.  "Ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  I  know  if  a  Mil  will 
pass,"  he  said. 

The  reason  for  this  is  the  Rouse  whip 
and  his  asststantf ,  who  work  under  Araorr. 
The  whips  take  polls  of  the  membership. 

In  a  close  race  the  leadership  then  will  try 
to  persiuMle  thoee  on  the  fence  or  even  those 
leaning  away  from  the  measxire  to  go  with 
them. 

On  many  bipartisan  measures,  both  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  will  poll  their 
members,  then  get  together  to  decide  what 
they  must  do  to  obtain  passage. 

Often  compromises  are  worked  out  that 
will  make  it  easier  for  members  of  both  par- 
ties to  support  a  Mil. 

But  even  so,  some  members  arent  always 
swayed.  "We>e  got  some  who  are  really 
team  members  and  some  who  are  strongly 
Independent,"  Awsrr  said. 

Also,  in  an  Issue  that  Is  not  raaor  dose  a 
Member  may  be  given  the  green  Ught  to  vote 
against  the  administration's  measure  if  to 
vote  for  it  would  hurt  him  In  his  district, 
Alsibt  said. 

That  permission  is  given  more  readily  If 
the  menaber  has  voted  with  the  adnUnlstra- 
tlon  on  other  tough  votea. 

But  even  In  the  case  of  mavericks  who 
frequently  buck  the  party  leadership,  ALsar 
said,  "We  never  take  punitive  action."* 

He  said  a  Member  Is  eleeted  to  repreeent 
the  bellefa  of  his  home  district,  not  those 
of  hie  party  as  a  whole. 

Ai.aaKT  prefers  the  gentle  touch  with  party 
members  if  it  can  be  used  profitably. 

"My  view  Is  that  you  gH  furthv  with  peo- 
ple if  you  work  In  a  cooperative  manner  and 
get  tbam  to  go  along  wUllngly  rather  than 
by  potting  on  the  heat." 

(Prom  the  Tulsa  IVibune.  Mar.  23.  loes] 

OONoasas'  SxNiaarrr  Plam  a  Baxxx 

(By  Jenk  Jones,  Jr.) 

WAaBXMOTOM. — It  may  seeta  odd  that  the 
man  charged  with  the  responalMllty  of  get- 
ting new  legislation  throu^  Congrsss  should 
revere  the  system  which  often  makes  his  job 
more  dlScult. 

But  House  Majority  Leader  Cab.  ALantr  of 
McAlastcr  lauds  the  seniority  system  which 
gives  the  heads  ol  committees  extraordinary 
power  in  Congress. 

For  despite  the  fact  his  job  is  to  effect 
many  changes,  Albot  favors  the  evolution 
rather  than  the  revolution  of  our  laws. 

"It  was  never  Intended  that  our  Oovem- 
aoent  should  change  drastically"  after  eadi 
•lection,  he  said. 

Tlicra  has  long  been  erltlcten,  cspecUUjr 
from  liberal  circles,  that  prsatnt  system 
thwarts  attempts  to  pass  legislation  for  new 
programs. 


however,  sees  the  «*'«»"mtte<  a^, 
onty,  as  an  effMM^ 


aneteeu«« 


tern,  based  aa  It  Is  on  seniority, 
brake  against  runaway 

Hs  said  the 
gmeraUy  aoutbsrBsrs  or  oamMlan  a<  Ma  c^ 
machine  politics,  usually  hsva  a  traiitteM 
view  of  matters.  "««Si 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "demands  oc  tha 
last  election"  are  expressed  In  the  chotee  or 
the  President  and  the  oongraastenal  leatew 
ship  and  In  the  new  Member  of  Oongns^^ 

The  merging  of  these  oppoaltw  treqasatl* 
resulU  in  progress  without  reckless  -t%^ 
AuiBBT  contenda  "  """• 

"The  response  {at  Ormgiees)  should  be  te 
the  deUberatlve  will  at  the  people  and  not 
to  snap  Judgments." 

Even  when  the  President  advocates  a  au. 
jor  change,  the  interactions  at  Cos^reM  «m 
in  an  atn>osphere  that  slows  down  the  yio> 
poaal  and  "demands  major  juaUAttttcn" 
for  its  acceptance,  Albkbt  added.  >v 

He  listed  two  major  beneflta  derived  fW 
the  existing  system : 

1.  "It  brings  stabUlty  to  the  Houk,  aa4 
makes  the  direction  it  takes  more  important 
than  the  speed." 

2.  "Men  beccxne  experienced  in  leglstattvt 
areas.  The  system  enables  legislators  to  be- 
come professionals  in  their  flelcte." 

Aukbt  acknowledced  thera  has  bem  « 
strong  trend  in  recent  years  toward  a  laigsr 
Federal  Oovernment  and  a  more  powcrfai 
executive  department. 

The  former  is  InevlUble,  he  said,  becaxm 
of  "the  ahlft  from  an  agrarian  to  an  la- 
dustrlal  pt^ulation." 

There  Is  now  more  interdependence  at  ps«^ 
pie  on  one  another.  Albxbt  added.  This  has 
necessitated  the  Government  playing  an  Id. 
creasingly  Important  role  in  citizens'  lives. 
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WEST  VIROINIANS  PARTICIPATE  Dl 
33D  NATIONAL  4-H  CONFERENCE 
IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C.— NEARLY 
2,286.000  YOUTH  BEUMia  TO  M.TTT 
CLUBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  lilr.  President,  tht 
worthwhile  actlrltlea  of  4-H  Clubs  vrt 
part  of  the  national  educational  systen 
of  cooperative  extension  vwk  In  agri- 
culture and  homemaklng  In  which  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agxiculture.  the 
State  land-grant  colleges,  and  counttei 
participate. 

More  than  2,285,5f2  young  AcoericaiM, 
chiefly  In  rural  areas,  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  21  years,  belong  to  the  more 
than  94.T07  local  4-H  Chibs  located  m 
every  agricultural  county  In  the  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rloo.  Additionally, 
tliere  are  approximate^  307.745  adult 
leaders  and  114.Mf  Junior  leaders  lend* 
Ing  guidance  to  these  useful  aetirlttes. 
And.  the  4-H  Chib  idea  Is  now  world- 
wide, the  plan  harlng  been  adapted  to 
fit  widely  varying  conditions  In  some  70 
different  countries. 

The  33d  National  4-H  Oonfexenoe  k 
being  held  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
from  April  20  to  26,  and  attended  by 
delegates  from  each  of  the  50  SUtes, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Canada. 

Daring  a  week  of  Inspiration.  learning, 
and  fellowship  the  young  people  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  attain  an  insight  into 
the  Individual  and  group  reqxmslbllitles 
of  the  American  ddaen.  Tbey  wUl 
achieve  a  deeper  and  keener  Mipreda- 
tkn  of  our  rich  heritage.  They  wlB 
meet  natiooal  leaders  who  are  rtnpcfti- 
slble  for  determtn^  major  potter,  and 
discuss  with  them  areas  of  partictdar  In- 
terest.   Throughout,  the  delegates  wHl 


be  encouraged  to  express  their  own  ideas 
Aod  to  ask  questions,  thereby  brlnglnc  to 
the  conference  the  benefit  of  their  own 
^gokground  of  experience  In  4-H  work 
imd  community  service. 

This  morning  it  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend the  breakfast  with  Congress'  por- 
tion of  the  conference,  attended  by  many 
Senators  and  Representatives.  We  en- 
joyed a  meal  in  a  congenial  and  informal 
atmosphere  designed  to  provide  the 
yoang  citizens  an  opportunity  to  meet 
the  legislators  from  their  own  State. 

On  this  occasion,  Vice  President  Lym- 
poir  JoHKSOir  expressed  greetings,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  brought  a  help- 
ful message. 

Bon.  Haxlxt  O.  Stacgxks  and  Hon. 
g^  HscHLxa  were  at  our  table  with  the 
4-H  Club  delegates  from  West  Virginia, 
as  well  as  adult  leaders  from  the  Moun- 
tain State  who  are  attending  the  confer- 
ence. Present  were  delegates  Jorene 
Butcher.  GlenviDe,  W.  Va.;  Rose  Lee 
Matthews,  Monongah,  W.  Va.;  Richard 
Steven  Hannah,  Mount  Clare,  W.  Va.; 
and  Edwin  Hill.  Chesapeake.  W.  Va. 
IXiring  the  conference  Miss  Butcher 
aerres  as  a  member  of  the  ^>eakers  com- 
mittee, Miss  Matthews  Is  on  the  hospi- 
tality committee,  Mr.  Hannah  on  the 
recreation  committee,  and  Mr.  Hill  is  a 
representative  on  the  vesper  committee. 

Also  representing  West  Virginia  were 
Ifiss  Mildred  Fizer,  State  extension  4-H 
programs  leader,  and  C.  P.  Dorsey.  State 
extension  4-H  Club  leader.  These  de- 
TOted  citizens  commented  on  the  success 
of  the  4-H  movement  In  West  Virginia, 
pointing  out  that  there  is  representation 
in  each  of  our  55  counties,  and  that 
membership  now  exceeds  35,000  said  Is 
growing  mpkUy.  They  also  paid  de- 
served tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  late 
T.  P.  Kendrlck.  the  first  State  extension 
4-H  leader  for  West  Virginia.  L  too. 
was  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
this  good  and  great  4-H  organiser. 

Two  other  responsible  and  civk-mind- 
ed  Americans  were  with  the  West  Vir- 
ginians during  the  breakfast  program: 
Miss  Gertrude  Warren,  an  energetic  pi- 
oneer at  the  national  level  in  4-H  work; 
and  Miss  Bonnie  Rollins,  representing 
the  Farm  Journal  magazine.  IX,  was  val- 
uable to  our  youth  to  share  the  think- 
ing of  these  two  ladies,  and  to  discuss 
with  them  the  impacte  af^-H  programs. 

Mr.  Prasident,  the  4-H  Clubs  are  mak- 
ing a  significant  contrlbotlon  to  the 
mental,  physical,  and  moral  growth  of 
young  people  the  world  over.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  pxirposeful  organization,  and 
their  dedicated  adult  leaders,  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  hlchest  praise  for  their  devo- 
tion to  principle  and  patriotism. 


FIRE  IN  STATEN  ISLAND.  N.T. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
tragic  fire,  swept  by  high  winds,  has  dev- 
astated hundreds  of  homes  in  Staten 
Island.  N.Y.  Almost  300.000  acres  of 
land  have  been  blackened  in  a  fire  which 
involved  more  than  half  of  New  York 
City's  fire  departoaent  who  fought  ttiis 
fire  with  gre«t  eourN!«  and  dlllfenoe. 

StatenUand  Is  a  community  of  home- 
owners end  small  businesses  populated 
cix iao 


by  hard  working,  prudent  eitisens.  Our 
ssrmpathy  is  extended  to  them  over  the 
severe  and  heart-rending  losses  they 
have  suffered. 

In  an  effort  to  be  <tf  assistance  to  these 
people.  I  have  ooramunicated  with  John 
Home,  the  administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  asking  that 
this  county  be  declared  a  disaster  area 
for  purpoees  of  receiving  emergency  Fed- 
eral aid.  I  have  also  contacted  Borough 
President  Maniscalco,  expressing  my  ex- 
treme concern  for  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity and  offering  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  them  through  this  crisis. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Steten  Island  to  rebuild  their  hcoies  and 
businesses  after  this  tragedy,  and  I  as- 
sure them  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— as  is  true.  I  am  sure,  of  all  their 
Representatives  in  Congress — is  working 
to  obtain  help  for  them. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  in  the 
sympattiy  extended  to  the  people  of 
Staten  Island,  whose  homes  have  been 
devastated  by  fire.  This  also  is  true  of 
the  peoide  In  the  parts  of  New  Jersey 
similarly  affected. 

I  join  also  In  pasring  tribute  to  the 
heroism  and  high  sense  of  duty  of  the 
New  York  City  fire  department.  As  a 
member  of  tiie  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  Join  with  my  coUeague 
in  the  request  that  this  be  declared  a 
disaster  area. 

I  assure  the  people  of  Staten  Island 
of  the  indefatigable  efforts  I  know  we 
shall  make — and  which  I  know  the 
whole  New  York  delegation  will  make — 
to  see  to  it  that  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  give  to  them  such 
aid  in  this  disaster  as  is  practicable  and 
possible. 

It  Is  not  often,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
think  of  New  York  City  in  terms  of  a 
disaster.  It  is  a  great,  populous  city. 
Nonetheless,  there  are  some  rather  open 
areas  In  Staten  Island,  the  county  of 
Richmond. 

This  is  one  time  when  New  York  needs 
the  Nation.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Nation  will  respond,  as  it  does  to  disaster 
wherever  It  occurs. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  joining 
with  my  colleague,  so  that  we  may  do  all 
we  can  to  alleviate  the  impact  of  this 
misfortune. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  my  colleague. 
Mr.  Javits,  9jaA  I  referred  to  a  communi- 
cation we  had  addressed  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, in  which  we  called  attention  to  the 
tragic  fire  on  Staten  Island,  and  re- 
quested that  that  county  be  declared  a 
disaster  area. 

I  am  very  hi4>py  to  state  at  this  time 
that  I  have  just  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration tai  whidi  I  was  Informed  that 
Staten  Island  has  been  declared  a  dis- 
aster area.  That  means  that  Federal 
loan  programs  will  be  extended  to  homes, 
businesses,  churches,  and  charitable  in- 
aUtuttons  there  which  have  been  ao  badly 
ravaged  by  the  fire,  and  that  the  New 
York  ofBce  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 


ministration will  begin  prompUy  to  han- 
dle loan  applications. 

I  wish  to  CApiesB  piddi^  to  the  Ad- 
mintetrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration my  appnciatton  for  the 
prompt  action  taken  to  alleviate  the 
great  distress  suffered  by  this  Important 
area  of  my  State.    I  am  deeply  grateful. 


SOVIET  STRENGTH  IN  CUBA— ANA- 
LYZED BY  HANSON  W.  BALDWIN 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  military  affairs  analyst  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Hanaon  W.  Bald- 
win, offers  some  very  perceptive  com- 
ments on  the  Soviet  forces  in  Cuba. 
Mr.  Baldwin  reporte  in  his  column  that: 

There  appears  to  be  a  ooneensus  that  no 
major  reduction  in  Soviet  strength  has  taken 
plaoe  and  that  the  Bnaslana  are  rotating 
troops,  rather  than  withdrawing  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  views  are  backed  by 
years  of  experience  and  proven  accuracy. 
I  know  that  his  analysis  win  be  of  inter- 
est to  many  Senators  and.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokb, 
as  follows: 

SOVlrr   8TKZNGTR    IN    CXTBA    POT   RICH — SOME 
KXPBBTB   BXLJKVK    COUMT  MaT   BB   SO.OOO   TO 

40,000 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

A  recent  reaaseasment  of  Soviet  forces  in 
Cuba  has  convinced  a<Hne  Intelligence  ex- 
perts that  there  may  be  30,000  to  40.000  Rus- 
sian military  personnel  on  the  Island. 

Many  experts  believe  the  number  has  not 
actually  changed  greaUy  since  last  faU;  the 
upward  revlalon  of  past  flgtires  stems  from 
a  close  study  of  all  available  intelligence 
facts.  The  experts  believe,  too.  that  the 
Russians  are  rotating  troops  to  Cuba,  not 
withdrawing  them. 

These  interpretations  provide  the  back- 
ground for  the  recent  assertion  by  Senator 
KurMXTH  B.  KsaTZNG.  Mew  Tork  B^ubUcan. 
that  Russian  strength  In  Cuba,  de^lte  with- 
drawals announced  by  the  President,  was 
stiU  about  17,000  men. 

At  a  news  conference  April  8.  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  that  a  4,000  Soviet  treope  had 
been  withdrawn  in  recent  weeks.  He  did 
not  estimate  the  number  that  remained,  but 
left  the  impression  that  about  13,000  were 
still  there. 

CAPrTAL'S    OPIKZOKS    VABT 


There  la  ao  ooneensus  in  Washington  about 
how  many  Soviet  traope  are  In  Cuba.  In 
fact,  woaut  of  the  hlghast  Oovarmnent  offl- 
dals  and  many  Intelllganoe  oAoen  admit 
that  they  do  not  know  how  many  are  on 
the  Island. 

It  la  far  easier  to  estimate  tonnages  of 
equipment  and  niunban  of  guns  than  num- 
bers of  personnel.  Last  fall,  emphasis  in  the 
intelligence  community  wss  fixed  on  the 
Soviet  medlunk-range  fnlasUea  In  Cuba  and 
there  was  a  tendency,  until  after  the  crisis 
had  passed,  to  neglect  the  details  of  the 
ground  foroea  and  of  oonventlonal  equip- 
ment. 

Moreover,  It  has  been  poaslhle  to  estimate 
approximately  the  numbers  of  Soviet  trot^ie 
withdrawn  from  the  laland  m  recent  weeks, 
but  not  how  many  have  been  brought  In. 

Many  officials  are  oonvlnoed  that  the 
total  number  has  not  changed  greatly  and 
that  the  RuMlans  are  replactng  tha  irooiw 
they  have  wHhdrawB  in  a  rotatkm  plan  slm- 
Ua»  te  thoaa  tha  UaMad  Stataa  oMa  for 
its  ovezaea  units. 
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mvracT  units 


Details  are  lacking  on  wbat  aoma  Penta- 
gon offlclala  DOir  call  tba  "Boriai  eipadltton- 
ary  force"  1b  Cub*.  But  soane  aaqMrta  be- 
lieve tbe  BiUBlans  are  maintaining  tbe 
equivalent  at  a  IxeaTlIy  relnftireed  motcrtaeil 
rifle  division.  Sucli  a  dlTlslon  normally  num- 
bers about  13,000  men. 

The  four  principal  tactical  groiund  unlta, 
identified  In  the  pact  as  battalion  slse 
units,  are  still  on  the  Island  and  have  made 
no  attempt  to  conceal  their  Identity. 

Other  unlta  of  field  artillery,  antiaircraft. 
Infantry,  and  so  on,  are  aald  to  be  some- 
what harder  to  pinpoint,  and  a  large  num- 
ber ot  the  Russian  forces  are  crews  for  the 
antiaircraft  and  coast  defense  mlssUes  and 
provide  communications,  maintenance,  and 
specialist  services  for  their  own  and  Cuban 
fcvoeB.  An  unknown  number  wear  civilian 
clothes  and  blend  Into  the  population. 

Though  many  intelligence  experts  and 
some  Government  offlclals  say  they  do  not 
know  bow  many  Russian  troops  are  In  Cuba, 
one  said  he  would  bet  a  year's  pay  that  the 
number  was  closer  to  80,000  than  to  17,000. 
and  a  month's  pay  that  It  was  closer  to  40,000 
than  to  17,000. 

There  appears  to  be  a  oooMnsus  that  no 
major  reduction  In  Soviet  strength  has  taken 
Idaoe  and  that  the  Russians  are  rotating 
troops,  rather  than  withdrawing  them. 

The  purposes  of  the  continued  presence  of 
•o  large  a  Soviet  force  In  Cuba  could  be 
multiple. 

VARIOUS   rUNCnONS  SXSVXD      _ 

It  was  undoubtedly  Intended  originally  to 
provide  protection  for  the  long-range  mis- 
siles that  Premier  Khrushchev  attempted  to 
Install  there  last  fall,  which  have  now — In  the 
opinion  of  most  intelligence  experts — been 
withdrawn.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  all  or 
part  of  these  missiles,  the  troops  appear  to 
have  a  number  of  functions: 

To  help  protect  the  Island  against  any 
Invasion  by  the  United  States  or  by  exile 
forces  aided  by  the  United  States. 

To  perpetuate  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  rule 
and  to  secure  the  Commxmist  governpient 
there  against  Internal  revolt. 

To  train  Cuban  forces  and  other  Commu- 
nist Latin  American  cadres. 

TO  provide  small  Infiltration  and  subver- 
sion units  capable  of  exporting  armed  com- 
mxinlsm  to  other  areas  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

To  maintain  a  base  of  Soviet  Communist 
military  power  In  the  Western  Hunlsphere 
for  pqrchologlcal  and  political  purpose*  and 
as  a  bargaining  gambit  in  the  world  conflict. 

Some  experts  believe  the  President  may 
not  have  known  ot  the  revised  estlnuttea  of 
socne  Intelligence  experts  when  he  Implied  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  Soviet  trwyp  strength 
In  Cub*  had  been  reduced  to  18.000. 

Some  crioeervers  have  been  concerned  that 
offlclal  Intelligence  estimates  that  have 
reached  some  of  the  highest  ofllclals  during 
and  since  the  Cubcua  crisis  may  have  been 
shaped — perhape  unconsciously — to  conform 
with  policy  rather  than  evaluating  the  Rus- 
sian capabilities  baldly. 


NAVAL    COURT    OP    INQUIRY    AND 
THE  SUBMARINE  "THRESHER" 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
plore the  exaggeraticms  and  ^notional 
distortions  surrounding  the  naval  court 
of  inquiry  into  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
submarine  Thresher. 

The  purpose  of  the  naval  court  of  in- 
quiry into  the  loss  of  the  nuclear  attack 
submarine  ThresTier  Is  to  draw  from  the 
disaster  all  possible  knowledge  of  future 
benefit  to  the  nuclear  «ubmariiM  pro- 
gram.   Our  naval  shipyard  workers  have 


oonsistenUy  demonstrated  their  mastery 
of  the  painstaking  and  Intricate  tech- 
niques required  for  the  development  of 
modem  weapons  systems. 

The  modem  submarine  reactor  plant 
is  a  marvel  ol  safety  and  power.  Our 
Navy  command  and  combat  personnel 
have  eoDflstently  shown  skill  and  enter- 
prise in  the  operation  of  these  vessels.  I 
am  ccmfident  that  the  record  of  the  court 
of  inquiry  will  establish  beyond  doubt 
the  overall  quality  of  shipyard  work  and 
skill  of  Navy  submarine  personnel. 

I  deplore  the  misleading  sensational- 
ism of  some  reports  of  Isolated  details  of 
testimony  before  the  court  of  inquiry.  It 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  its  purpose  is 
neither  recrimination  nor  the  reckless 
fixing  of  blame.  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  court  and  its  staff,  to  pro- 
duce not  only  fair,  but  permanently  use- 
ful findings. 

No  one  should  ignore  the  constructive 
aq>ects  of  the  inquiry  and  its  positive 
disclosures  of  meticulous  inspection  and 
competent  naval  management  and  com- 
mand. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  about 
the  inquiry  proceedings.  The  doors  of 
the  hearing  room  should  not  be  closed  to 
the  press,  yet  the  importance  of  this  in- 
quiry imposes  a  responsibility  upon  all 
news  media  to  review  the  whole  record 
instead  of  sensational  details.  In  that 
way  we  will  meet  our  obligation  to  the 
men  who  went  down  with  the  Thresher 
in  learning  the  truth  and  making  of  it 
an  instnmient  for  Improving  the  sub- 
marine service. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
increasingly  dlBturt>ed  over  Xht  reception 
which  the  President's  tax  program  has 
been  receiving.  While  I  am  not  neces- 
sarily in  agreement  with  all  the  specific 
reform  proposals  contained  in  tiie  origi- 
nal message,  I  am  convinced  of  ttie  im- 
portance of  reducing  our  present  level 
of  unemplojrment,  stimulating  industrial 
investment,  and  raising  our  rate  of  eco- 
nMnic  growth. 

While  I  am  pleased  with  the  recent 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  which 
indicates  a  significant  dn^  in  the  unem- 
ployment figure  fn»n  a  high  of  6.1  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  in  February,  this 
is  (Hily  a  beginning.  Much  more  must 
be  done  in  this  area  and  in  the  area  of 
industrial  expansion  referred  to  above. 
In  this  latter  connection,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  March  11. 
indicating  the  Importance  of  personal 
and  corporate  tax  cuts,  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Two  Kinds  or  Spxkdimc 

One  of  the  arguments  In  the  tax  debate  is 
that  the  main  thing  we  need  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  Is  expanded  consumers'  de- 
mand. People  who  talk  this  way  would  con- 
centrate projected  tax  redactions  in  the  lower 
brackets.  The  extra  spending  made  available 
to  a  maximum  number  of  householders 
would  stimulate  aU  the  heavy  investment  the 
economy  needs,  according  to  this  view.    Up- 


I>er-bracket  and  corporate  tax  reductions  sm 
criticised  as  smacking  of  old-faShloaM 
theories  about  prosperity  trickling  <io||r 
from  the  top. 

One  way  to  test  thee*  argument*  1*  to  i^ 
what  the  actual  figures  of  spending  and  in. 
vestment  have  been  since  tne  most  reosat 
busineas  peak,  which  was  in  1967.  Total  Mf. 
sonal  consumption  expendlt\ires  in  ld67  «m 
9285.2  blUlon.  They  totaled  »366.7  biuion  ta 
1962.  To  be  sure,  peculation  had  alto 
grown — from  171.278.000  in  1957  to  188 Al. 
000  In  1962.  However,  personal  IneocM 
growth  kept  well  ahead  of  population  ftX^ 
Per  capita  disposable  personal  Income  In  isfi 
was  81308  and  in  1962.  82.062. 

Over  this  same  stretch  key  trends  la  \a. 
dustrlal  Investment  were  quite  dlflerent. 
Expenditures  for  new  manufactiulng  pu^t 
and  equipment  were  816.96  billion  in  1987 
They  were  814.80  billion  in  1963  and  in  ttat 
first  quarter  of  1963  had  risen  to  a  rate  of 
only  814.95  billion.  The  term  econoodc 
growth  has  many  meaning*,  but  one  of  tki 
main  one*  is  certainly  expansion  in  man*, 
facturlng  plant  and  equipment. 

Wliat  the  figures  suggest  than.  Is  that  • 
gain  of  871.6  billion  In  annual  personal  ooa- 
sumption  expenditures  from  1067  to  1983  «m 
accompanied  by  a  drop  of  Just  over  a  bUUoa 
dollars  In  annual  plant  and  equipment  at. 
pendltures  In  the  same  period.  The  flgorai 
are  crude,  of  course,  and  the  comparisons  ait 
subject  to  many  qualifications.  Th*y  is 
suggest  that  there  Is  something  less  than  t 
direct  booster  effect  between  oonsunMn* 
spending  and  plant  growtli.  That,  on- 
doubtedly  Is  why  the  administration  tax  pUa 
provides  for  high -bracket  and  busineas  tu 
cuts  as  well  as  for  low-bracket  reductions. 
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VICE  A WARDB 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Mar(^  26  the  NaUonal  Civil  Serviee 
League  honored  10  outstanding  Federal 
career  employees  for  their  major  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation  through  Oof« 
emment  service.  The  recipients  of  ttie 
league's  IMS  Career  Service  Awards  w«r 
cited  "in  recognition  of  a  distlnguishsd 
career  in  the  TJB.  Government  which  hai 
exonpUfied  in  an  outstanding  manner 
the  highest  characteristics  of  pubik 
senice." 

On  this  occasion,  the  President  cl  ttw 
United  States  recognized  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  individuals  with  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

To  the  10  winners  of  the  Career  Serrtot 
Award  Off  the  National  Civil  Serrlce  Leagw, 
I  send  warm  ezpreeslons  of  gratitude.  Th* 
Nation  ha*  good  reaaon  to  be  protid  of  tbt 
exceptional  abllltle*  you  have  applied  In  yo« 
productive  years  of  servloe  axkd  your  vttsl 
role*  in  shaping  and  moving  otir  Gk>vemmsBt 
program*.  All  dtlaen*  *hould  be  reaasund 
to  know  that  the  demanding  problems  that 
confront  our  Government  are  being  met  with 
knowledge,  imagination,  and  leadership.  Tt* 
wide  range  of  your  achlevenMnts  cxempliflat 
the  great  variety  of  opportiuUties  for  a  chal- 
lenging career  in  the  Federal  service. 

The  National  Civil  Service  League  bu 
again,  by  its  selection  and  acclaim  of  out- 
standing award  winners,  made  a  valiubls 
contribution  to  better  public  understandlnf 
of  our  career  service.  My  best  wishes  for 
continued  success  In  their  endeavors  go  to 
Oraeme  C.  Bannerman,  Capt.  Hewlett  R. 
Bishop,  August  O.  Hahn,  Dr.  O.  K.  Bartxnann. 
Arthur  C.  Lundahl,  Nicholas  J.  Oganovtc. 
Dr.  midrus  A.  Polnd*xt*r.  immm  J.  Bowlsy. 
Frank  A.  Taylor,  and  William  H.  Weathersby. 

.    .  JOWm  T.  KXKNXOT. 


on  meeting  with  the  award  winners 
tne  fbllowing  day.  President  Kennedy 

•aid: 

I  vent  to  oommend  the  league  for  It*  long 
historr  of  spotllgtitlng  tl»e  dedicated  public 
TZuUm   of   our   dvU   senranu.     I   think   It 


^^  an  unusually  appropriate  selection  this 
^^  I  think  It  remind*  u*  a*  dtlsens  how 
much  we  owe  some  people  who  work  quite 
anonymously  for  the  people  of  the  United 
SUt««.  So.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  league 
and  the  winners  this  year. 

I  think  it  very  commendable  of  the 
NaUonal  Civil  Service  League,  an  organi- 
zation of  private  citizens  dedicated  to 
tpiproving  the  Federal  career  service,  to 
sUaiulate  this  recognitipn  of  excellence 
in  oovemment  service.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  these  out- 
standing individuals  and  the  achieve- 
ments for  which  they  were  honored. 
The  award  winners  are— 

Oraeme  C.  Bannerman.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  oversees  pro- 
curement activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  involving  approximately  $25 
billion  annually — some  30  percent  of  the 
total  f^eral  budget.  In  carrying  out 
his  duties,  he  has  achieved  national 
stature  as  a  recognized  authority  on 
Defense  procurement  policy,  systems, 
and  practices.  Through  Mr.  Banner- 
man's  leadership,  the  procurement  ele- 
ments of  the  anned  services  have  been 
drawn  into  a  cooperative  and  cohesive 
group  thus  paving  the  way  for  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  purchasing  policy 
and  techniques  and  the  consequent  sav- 
ing of  millions  of  dollars  in  Defense 
appropriations. 

Capt.  Hewlett  R.  Bishop,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  is  responsible  for 
the  effective  management  of  all  Mari- 
time Administration  programs  and  op- 
erations in  the  large  and  complex  At- 
lantic coast  district.  During  World  War 
n  he  conceived  and  developed  several 
extrunely  effective  and  widely  adopted 
cargo-loading  innovations  that  permit- 
ted maximum  utilization  of  our  siiipping 
resources.  He  has  made  important 
contributions  to  the  safety  of  ships  at 
sea  and  in  port.  He  was  instrumental 
in  providing  the  efficient  and  rapid  re- 
activation of  ships  from  the  Reserve 
Fleet  when  vitally  needed  during  the 
Korean  emergency.  Captain  Bishop  has 
also  provided  strong  leadership  in  or- 
ganisations dedicated  to  achieving  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  Govern- 
ment and  industrial  efforts  toward  a 
stronger  public  service. 

August  C.  Halui.  Deputy  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibility  for  functional  direction  of 
post  office  operations  and  activities — in- 
cluding the  collection,  distribution,  and 
debvery  of  mall — has  demonstrated  dis- 
tinguished leadership  and  expert  tech- 
nical knowledge  in'  improving  postal 
management  and  administration.  He 
has  played  a  key  role  in  the  Depart- 
ment's modernisation  and  decentraliza- 
tion program.  He  has  provided  gifted 
direction  to  the  implementation  of  the 
accelerated  business  collection  and  de- 
livery program,  and  to  the  strengthening 
of  local  management  skills  in  post  offices 
throughout    the    Nation.    Mr.    Hahn's 


Jmaglnative  leadership  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  aevelopnent  of  postal  in- 
novations which  have  pennltted  budget- 
ary savings  of  $20  million  In  1  year 
alone. 

Dr.  Gregory  K.  Hartmann,  Technical 
Director,  VS.  Naval  Ordnance  Labora- 
tory, has  provided  leadership,  both  as  a 
scientist  and  as  an  administrator,  in  ac- 
compUsiiing  scientific  work  of  the  most 
advanced  nature  and  vital  significance 
for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  He  pioneered  in  the 
study  of  nuclear-weapon  effects  and  has 
l>een  responsible  for  the  work  of  scientific 
groups  at  several  nuclear  test  operations. 
His  brilliant  work  and  tireless  efforts 
have  led  to  immeasurable  contributions 
in  the  field  of  underwater-explosives  re- 
search. As  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Undersea  Warfare  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Planning  Council,  Dr.  Hartmann 
played  an  important  role  in  the  success- 
ful development  of  our  vital  Polaris 
weapons  system. 

Arthur  C.  Lundahl,  Assistant  Director 
for  Photographic  Intelligence,  CIA,  serves 
as  the  Government's  highest  photo- 
grapliic-intelligence  officer  and  has,  con- 
sequently, been  intimately  involved  in  the 
most  important  problems  affecting  na- 
tional security.  Over  the  coiu'se  of  the 
last  10  years,  he  has  organized  and  de- 
veloped our  photographic  intelligence 
system  thus  bringing  about  a  significant 
advance  in  America's  intelligence  re- 
sources. Through  his  extensive  experi- 
ence and  his  appreciation  of  national 
strategic  problems,  Mr.  Lundahl  has  de- 
veloped means  to  insure  the  efficient  ex- 
ploitation of  new  and  unique  types  of 
photography  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  the  highest  priority. 

Nicholas  J.  Oganovic,  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director.  UJS.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, has  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  better  public  service  through  his 
forceful  and  imaginative  administration 
of  Civil  Service  Commission  activities, 
particularly  in  its  field  operations.  Pri- 
marily through  his  efforts,  major  reor- 
ganizations have  been  accomplished 
creating  new,  more  effective  patterns  of 
service  and  having  significant  impact  on 
Federal  personnel  management.  Espe- 
cially notable  is  his  concept  of  on-the- 
spot  service  through  assignment  of  Civil 
Service  representatives  to  more  than  50 
metropolitan  centers  outside  the  Com- 
mission's regional  office  cities.  Mr. 
Oganovic  was  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istrative measures  establishing  the  Fed- 
eral Executive  Boards  to  Improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  Government  field 
operations  and  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  Government's  quest 
for  quality  in  recruiting.  He  has  also 
won  reoognlUon  for  the  new  vitality  he 
brought  to  the  program  for  selective 
placement  of  the  handicapped  in  Gov- 
enunent  service. 

Dr.  Hildrus  A.  Poindexter.  Chief  Pub- 
lic Health  Adviser,  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  scholar,  teacher, 
healer,  administrator.  In  31  years  of  Gov- 
ernment service,  lias  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  medical  research  and 
public  health  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.     His  foreign-duty  assign- 


ments have  taken  him  to  Uberia,  Viet- 
nam. Laos,  Surinam,  Iraq,  Uby«k  and 
he  is  currently  serving  in  Sierra  Leone. 
His  efforts  have  provided  and  encouraged 
training  for  doctors,  dentists,  pharma- 
cists, and  nurses  in  this  comitey  and  for 
laboratory  technicians  and  nurses  now 
holding  positions  of  major  respoostbil- 
ity  \n  Liberia,  Vietnam,  and  Laos.  Dr. 
Poindexter  directed  the  public-health 
measures  associated  with  the  evacuation 
of  over  600,000  Vietnamese  from  North 
Vietnam  when  the  Communists  overran 
the  country.  His  leadership  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  adoption  of  public - 
health  legislation  by  many  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  he  has  served. 

James  J.  Rowley.  Chief  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  was  for  15  years  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  White  ELouse  de- 
tail and  was  personally  responsible  for 
establishing,  developing,  and  maintain- 
ing security  techniques  and  procedures 
necessary  to  assure  the  protection  of  the 
first  families  of  the  Nation.  During 
the  period  of  his  responsibility  several 
serious  attempts  were  made  to  harm  the 
first  family:  yet  none  was  successfuL 
Since  t>ecoming  Chief  he  has  assumed 
still  greater  responsibilities  in  instituting 
protective  planning  and  research,  de- 
veloping new  methods  for  the  Investi- 
gation and  detection  of  eounterfeitlng 
activities,  and  dealing  with  other  im- 
portant Secret  Service  assignments. 

Frank  A.  Taylor,  Director  of  the  U.S. 
National  Museum.  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, currently  bears  what  may  well  be 
the  heaviest  responsibility  of  any  mu- 
seum official  in  the  world.  Among  his 
achievements  are  the  planning,  orga- 
nization, and  administration  of  a  highly 
successful  program  of  exhibit  moderni- 
zation throughout  the  Smithsonian  and 
the  initiation  of  a  vital  new  program  of 
research  and  scholarly  publicatioa  with- 
in the  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy. In  addition  to  this  work,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  general  administra- 
tion of  a  museum  that  has  important 
departments  of  anthropology,  zoology, 
botany,  geology,  the  history  of  science 
and  technology,  the  cultural  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  Armed  Forces  his- 
tory. Possibly  his  greatest  contribu- 
tion has  been  in  his  leadership  in  the 
planning  and  development  of  the  new 
$36  million  Musexim  of  History  and 
Technology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

William  H.  Weathersby,  Country  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Officer  for  India.  U8IA,  cur- 
rently directs  a  critically  important  and 
USIA's  largest  operation  abroad.  He 
serves  in  a  dual  role  as  public-affairs 
adviser  to  the  Ambassador  and  the  Em- 
bassy and  as  operational  chief  of  a  large 
information  and  cultural  program 
throughout  India.  In  addition  to  the 
major  contribution  he  has  made  to  the 
attainment  of  American  informati<maI 
objectives  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
his  abilities  have  made  a  strong  impact 
on  the  management  and  (v>eration  of  the 
Agency  itself.  As  perscmnel  director. 
Mr.  Weathersby  has  developed  a  Foreign 
Service  career  syston.  revised  the 
Agency's  examination  sj^stem.  improved 
and  accelerated  the  recruiting  process. 
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and  butituted  a  number  of  other  signlfl- 
cant  improvements  in  personnel  man- 
agement and  iwUey. 


^pra  ts 


DISCRDCNATION  BT  CERTAIN  EU- 
ROPEAN NATIONS  AGAINST 
AMERICAN  FRESH  JfRUriTB 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  levied  by  certain 
European  nations  against  imports  or  our 
Amerlcan  fresh  fruits  are  continuing  in 
siibstantial  degree. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  European 
coimtries  who  practice  this  discrimina- 
tion, particularly  France,  will  cooperate 
only  if  retalltory  measures  are  taken 
against  them.  I  have  communicated 
with  the  Honorable  Christian  H.  Herter, 
special  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions, advising  lilm  of  my  view  on  this 
subject  and  requesting  appropriate  ac- 
ti(»i  by  him.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Rkcokd.  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks,  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  April  22  to  Mr.  Herter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Apsn,  aa.  1063. 
Hod.  CRKianAM  A.  Hxsm, 
Special   Representative   for    Trade    Negotia- 
tions. Executive  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

DsAk  Mb.  Hxsm:  During  a  recent  visit  to 
the  State  of  Oregon,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
dlacuBS  with  leading  growers  and  shippers  of 
Oregon  pears  and  apples  the  very  difficult 
situation  with  which  they  are  confronted  due 
to  nontarlff  trade  barriers  hnposed  against 
American  apples  and  pears  by  France  and 
other  European  nations.  The  situation  that 
prevails  with  respect  to  France  Is  particularly 
acute  and  Is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 
for  Oregon  growers  and  shippers  as  the 
months  go  by. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  under  date  of 
December  19,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Ball 
wrote  to  me  as  foUows: 

"I  agree  with  you  that  the  progress  we 
have  made  thus  far  In  opening  the  French 
market  for  oiir  apples  and  pears  has  been 
negligible.  I  am  concerned  at  this  lack  of 
success. 

'^t  was  this  combination  of  factors — our 
concern  and  our  lack  of  progress — ^that  led  us 
to  bring  oxir  formal  complaint  against  France 
xinder  article  XXnT  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  contracting 
parties  to  the  OATT  at  the  30th  session  re- 
cently completed  In  Geneva  agreed  that  the 
French  restrictions  were  Inconsistent  with 
the  OATT.  that  beneflte  to  which  we  were  en- 
titled were  being  nullified  or  Impaired,  and 
that  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  exer- 
cise its  right  to  suspend  equivalent  conces- 
sions which  France  enjoys  In  the  American 
market. ' 

"The  contracting  parties  also  recommended 
that  the  U.S.  Government  refrain  from  exer- 
cising Its  right  of  retaliation  'for  a  reasonable 
period'  In  the  hope  that  further  bilateral 
discussions  between  the  United  States  and 
France  might  lead  to  the  expansion,  rather 
than  tha  retaliatory  contraction,  of  trade.  It 
would  not  be  appropriate  or  beneficial  to  us 
for  the  United  States  to  retaliate  imme- 
diately and  Ignore  this  international  recom- 
mendation. 

"If  the  French  fall  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  take  significant  steps  to  reduce  un- 
justifiable reetrlctions  against  our  trade,  we 
are  prepared  to  resort  to  our  rights  under 
OATT  for  compensatory  action." 

It  is  my  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  many 
other  Senators  that  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
French  to  reduce   unjustifiable  restrictions 


against  our  trade  has  long  since  pasMd.  In 
this  connection.  Mr.  Bay  BeCer,  oC  tbe  B«t«r 
Fruit  Co..  of  MedXord,  Oreg..  one  of  Oregon's 
leading  pear  growers  and  shippers,  stated  In  a 
recent  letter: 

"It  may  weU  be  we  will  never  gain  acce« 
to  the  French  market  for  our  firult  and  fruit 
products,  but  I  am  convinced  we  wUl  get  no 
consideration  unless  we  take  prompt  action 
and  go  through  with  retaliatory  procedures 
unda  article  XXTII.  We  were  originally  told 
by  Under  Secretary  Ball  that  action  would 
start  In  late  January  If  the  French  did  not 
correct  the  Situation.  The  French  did  not 
take  corrective  action  and  after  De  Gaulle 
wrecked  the  United  Kingdom's  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  and  made  clear  his  complete 
protectionist  agricultural  policy,  we  are  again 
to  defer  action  because  It  might  be  construed 
as  a  retaliation  against  De  Gaulle. 

"Mr.  Herter  should  Indicate  clearly  why  ac- 
tion has  not  been  instituted  against  France 
and  should  also  tell  us  when  the  Government 
definitely  expects  to  take  action  against 
Prance.  Also,  what  does  the  Government 
plan  to  do  to  secure  access  for  1963  on  pears 
and  apples? 

"If  we  do  not  promptly  proceed  against 
France  in  this  matter,  there  is  little  hope  that 
any  country  or  the  Common  Market  will  pay 
any  attention  to  us  in  the  futxire." 

The  somewhat  ]x>inted  language  that  I 
have  Just  quoted  Is  typical  of  the  comments 
I  receive  from  fruitgrowers  throughout  the 
State  of  Oregon.  These  growers  ask  me  when 
our  Government  plans  to  end  the  discrimina- 
tory action  that  Is  practiced  against  our 
American  fresh  fruit  exports — especially  by 
Prance — and  I  simply  do  not  have  the  answer. 

To  give  you  a  further  idea  of  the  com- 
ments I  am  receiving  on  this  general  subject. 
I  enclose  the  following: 

1.  The  report  of  Mr.  Frank  Elliott  of  the 
U.S.  Fruit  Export  Council,  dated  March  27 
1963. 

a.  A  letter,  dated  April  6,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Ray  Reter  by  Mr.  Roger  Capgras.  the  repre- 
sentative in  France  of  certain  fruitgrowers. 

3.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Friilt  Export  Council.  Febniary  8,  1963, 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
advise  me  as  to  whether  the  Government  in- 
tends to  proceed  against  France  and  against 
other  European  nations  that  have  imposed 
nontarlff  restrictions  against  American  fresh 
fruit  imports,  under  article  TCTm  of  GATT. 
In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  information 
as  to  what  can  be  done  under  existing  laws 
and  treaties  to  effectively  bring  to  an  end 
these  discriminatory  barriers  against  our 
American  fresh  fruits,  particularly  apples 
and  i>ears. 

Yo\ir  assistance  In  this  matter  at  an  early 
date  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Waynx  Mobse. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HEROES  OF  THE  WAR- 
SAW GHETTO 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  20  years 
ago.  from  April  19  to  May  8.  1943. 
the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  carried 
on  a  heroic  and  hopeless  fight  against 
the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Nazi 
troops  bent  on  their  extermination. 

While  each  of  us  would  probably 
rather  forget  that  humanity  is  capable 
of  acts  of  extermination  such  as  those 
carried  out  by  the  Nasis.  I  think  it  is 
well  for  us  to  look  back  <»i  this  tragic 
event,  perhaps  the  most  tragic  event  in 
recent  history.  For  a  new  generation 
has  grown  up  smce  1943  which  might 
otherwise  never  fully  realize  that  acts 
such  as  this  took  place  during  thelr 
cliildhood. 


ReflecUon  on  the  Warsaw  upriito, 
will  remind  us.  too.  of  the  valor  otSl 
hiunan  spirit,  as  well  as  the  need  te 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  depravt? 
of  which  man  is  also  capable.  With  a 
little  sharper  awareness  of  the  jnngj 
of  mass  murder,  our  country  might  Ion* 
since  have  ratified  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, signed  by  our  Government  at 
the  United  Nations  in  1948. 

In  1943.  Wolf  Zyto,  now  a  dental  tech- 
nician living  in  London,  was  a  young 
man  in  his  early  twenties  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Warsaw  ghetto  and 
who  was  living  outside  it.  with  some 
members  of  his  ftmiily  still  confined 
within  the  ghetto.  He  is  one  of  the  fev 
escapees  from  the  ghetto  who  witnessed 
the  valiant  Warsaw  uprising  and  who 
lived  to  record  his  memories  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  on  Simday,  April  21 
the  Washington  Post  republished  some 
memories  by  Wolf  Zyto  of  this  period, 
written  in  diary  form  and  sent  to  the 
London  Observer.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  published  in  the  Cokous. 
SIGNAL  RxcoRD  part  of  the  Washington 
Post's  introduction  to  these  published 
memories  and  part  of  Mr.  Zyto's  entry 
for  Tuesday,  April  20,  1943,  the  day  after 
the  Nazi  troops  began  their  campaifo 
of  annihilation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom. 
as  follows: 

TtncsDAT,  Apsu.  ao.  1943 
(This  is  the  diary  of  a  Jew  who  watched 
his  family  and  his  people  dying  in  the  ghetto 
Wolf  Zyto  was  one  of  the  PolUh  Jews  who 
s\irvlved  with  the  help  of  their  Christian 
neighbors.  In  April  1943,  be  was  Uvlag  in 
Warsaw  under  an  atifiimetl  name,  worklag 
in  a  factory  and  sheltered  by  a  frteiMDy 
Polish  family.  Earlier,  Zyto  had  lived  la 
the  ghetto  Itself.  He  acted  as  one  of  Uis 
couriers  who  smuggled  In  food.  Some  ol 
his  family  managed,  like  him,  to  escape  from 
the  ghetto.  But  his  mother  and  a  brothar 
were  still  there  when  the  Oermana  launched 
their  attack.  At  the  time,  Zyto  was  31.  Hs 
now  lives  in  London  and  Is  a  dental  tech- 
nician. He  recently  wrote  down  his  msBi- 
orles  in  diary  form,  to  exorcise  the  past,  and 
sent  them  to  the  London  Observer  on  Um 
off-chance  that  it  might  publish  them.) 

I  haven  t  slept  all  night,  but  have  met 
by  arrangement  my  elder  brother,  and  w 
go  to  a  friend's  family  at  Okopowa  Street 
opposite  the  Felfer  leather  works.  From 
their  second -floor  window,  looking  throi^ 
the  curtains,  I  can  see  German  soldiers. 
They  have  an  anti-tank  gun  In  poaltlon  be- 
hind the  leather  works  and  are  firing  away 
at  dead  and  apparently  empty  houses,  set- 
ting them  on  fire. 

Then  the  figure  of  a  man  appears  at  one 
of  the  top  windows  of  a  six-story  house  that 
is  btiming.  and  after  a  moment's  hesitaUcn 
he  Jumps.  ^ 

Henry  and  Janina  S.  and  their  fathar. 
Stanlalav  8,  aU  are  in  tears  and  have 
been  praying  silently.  My  brother  takes  mt 
In  his  anns  and  tries  to  stop  my  sobbing, 
but  he  cannot  keep  back  his  own  tears 

What  a  courageous  man  Stanlslav  S.  Is. 
One  of  the  lights  that  shine  in  this  dark 
age.  He  is  about  60  years  old  and  \mtll 
today  worked  in  Przytulskl  leather  works, 
which  are  In  the  ghetto.  He  had  a  special 
permit,  but  Instead  of  entering  the  ghetto 
through  the  gate  in  Dzlka  Street,  as  ws« 
marked  on  his  card,  he  would  pretend  be 
had  made  a  mistake  and  walk  through  the 
gate  at  Oesia  Street,  so  that  he  passed  the 
house  where  we  lived — and  where  my  moth- 
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«  and  little  brother  are  still  hiding  because 
and  children  are  no  longer  al- 


Stanlalav  B.  would  paas  on  a  loaf  at 

already   ^ectaUy    thickly    buttered. 

r^  Moetlmea  even  a  botUe  of  milk. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  his  own  Ixmch, 
and  he  would  then  go  hungry  all  day  because 
the  Oennans  checked  everything  they  car- 
ried In  their  pockets.  If  he  had  been  caught 
He  would  have  been  shot  on  the  spot.  We 
looped  that  one  day  we  might  find  a  place 
for  my  mother  and  UtUe  brother,  and  ways 
of  getting  them  out,  but  now  aU  hope  la 
gone. 

The  spring  sun  is  still  shining,  but  thick 
clouds  of  smoke  hang  over  the  rooftops. 
Prom  time  to  time  there  is  machine-gun 
fire,  and  single  explosions  of  cannon  shells 
nod  grenades. 

What  can  I  do?  The  waU  la  surrounded 
In  such  a  way  that  a  mouse  oould  not  get 
through. 

I  go  out  into  the  street  and  Into  a  chiirch. 
Unbelievable  quiet.  I  cant  think,  but  I 
look  at  a  figure  of  Christ,  and  I  ask  Inside 
BM  "How  many  times  have  Tou  been 
OTQctfledr  •  •  •" 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Bir.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Hie  PRE8IDINO  OFFiCKU.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OP    WATER    RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  CENTERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant 
colleges,  and  State  universities  to  stim- 
ulate water  research  at  other  colleges, 
universities,  and  centers  of  competence, 
and  to  promote  a  more  adequate  na- 
tional program  of  water  research. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
morning  business  having  been  concluded, 
the  unanimous  agreement  entered  into 
yesterday  with  respect  to  the  bill  (8. 
3)  to  establish  water  resotirces  research 
centers  at  land-grant  colleges,  and  State 
universities,  to  stimulate  water  research 
at  other  colleges,  unlrersities.  and  cen- 
ters of  competence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adeqiiate  national  program  of 
water  research,  contrtrfllng  time,  becomes 
effective. 

The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIEID.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaeni  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  intrude  a  quorrim  call  for 
not  to  exceeds  minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OWICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

Mr.  MANSFDCU).  Mr.  President,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
ooosent  that  the  order  tor  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  15  minutes  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  the  bill,  and  that  in  addiUon 
I  may  proceed  for  as  long  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Roaiai- 

SONl. 


The  FRBSIDINO  OWICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcxn  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  SILVER 
PURCHASE    ACTS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  has  proposed  to  re- 
peal the  silver  purchase  acts  and  the 
silver  transactions  tax  and  to  authorize 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  issue  $1 
and  $2  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  whether 
this  proposal  would  be  Inflationary  or 
would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  This  question 
will  loom  large  in  the  minds  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  next 
Mcmday  when  it  hears  testimony  on 
H  Jl.  5389,  the  House-passed  administra- 
tion bill. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because 
of  my  interest  in  a  soxmd  economy  and 
a  sound  Federal  financial  position.  I 
have  expressed  many  times  my  concern 
over  current  inflationary  trends,  includ- 
ing particularly  those  relating  to  Fed- 
eral tax  and  spending  policies  and  our 
national  balance  of  payments. 

Consequently,  if  I  thought  the  pur- 
pose or  eflTeet  of  HJl.  5389  was  infla- 
tionary, or  if  I  thought  that  its  purpose 
or  effect  was  to  devalue  the  dollar,  I 
should  oppose  it  vigorously. 

However,  from  evenrthlng  I  have 
heard  about  this  bill  so  far.  including 
the  strong  support  given  to  this  admin- 
istration proposal  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  DiUon  and  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Martin,  the  bill  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  inflationary,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  On 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
threat  of  inflation  and  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  comes  from  other  sources. 

As  I  see  it,  the  principal  danger  of 
inflation — aside  from  imprudent  price 
and  wage  policies,  which  injure  our 
balance  of  payments  as  much  as  they 
injure  our  domestic  situation — comes 
from  constantly  imbalanced  FMeral 
budgets,  which  would  cause  immediate 
and  uncontrolled  inflation,  if  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  were  not  extremely 
cautious  in  exercising  its  existing  mone- 
tary authority. 

At  the  present  time,  demand  deposits 
in  commercial  banks — by  all  odds  the 
largest  and  nuMt  important  form  of 
money  in  the  country — amount  to  about 
$115  billion.  This  amount  is  limited  and 
contndled  in  large  part  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  power  over  reserve  re- 
quirements. The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
now  requires  reserves  on  demand  de- 
posits of  16^  percent  for  Reserve  city 
banks  and  12  percent  for  country  banks. 
The  Board  has  power,  under  *>»i«tlng 
law.  to  reduce  these  requirements  to  10 
percent  and  7  percent,  respective. 
This  action  would  immediately  release 
about  $6.25  billion  in  reserves,  which 
might  be  expected  to  generate  up  to  $50 


billion  in  demand  deposits.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to- 
day could,  if  it  chose,  taerease  demand 
deposits  by  about  $50  bUUon,  or  almost 
50  percent. 

At  the  presmt  time,  we  htkve  some  $3 
billion  In  free  gold.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  use  this  $3  billion  to  support 
new  bank  reserves  through  Federal  Re- 
serve purchases  of  Government  securi- 
ties. This  would  Increase  bank  reserves 
by  about  $12  billion,  and.  even  at  present 
reserve  requirement  levels,  oould  gener- 
ate up  to  $iBO  billion  in  demand  deposits. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  today,  if  it  chose,  increase 
demand  deposits  in  this  fashion  by  tip  to 
$80  billion,  or  about  two-thhrds. 

If  the  Board  should  at  the  same  time 
reduce  reserve  requirements,  demand 
deposits  could  rise  as  tiigh  as  $300  billion, 
about  2 1/2  times  the  present  figure. 

Or  the  $3  billion  in  free  gold  could  also 
be  used  to  increase  by  $1:^  billion  the 
supply  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  out- 
standing, now  almost  $30  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  one-third. 

The  existence  of  these  authorities  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  the  present 
time  means,  of  course,  that  we  now  have 
a  managed  currency.  We  aoocNnpllsh 
nothing  if  we  deny  this  w  try  to  conceal 
it.  We  would  do  better  to  recognize  it 
f ranidy  and  to  rely  on  mawajfit^g  it  well 
and  responsibly,  as  I  beUere  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  now  doing. 

I  believe  it  is  equally  important  for  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  to  act  responsibly  with  respect  to 
Government  revenues  and  expenditures. 
Permitting  the  Government  budget  to  be 
unbalanced  on  the  upside  of  a  business 
cycle  is  not,  in  my  Judgment,  ueOxm 
wisely  or  req;)onsibly.  And  a  deficit  of 
the  nature  which  would  result  if  taxes 
are  cut  $10  billion,  without  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  expenditures,  would  not, 
I  am  convinced,  be  consistent  with  sound 
fiscal  management  and  responsible 
monetary  policy. 

The  proposed  change  from  silver  cer- 
tificates to  Federal  Reserve  notes  would. 
however,  not  have  any  bearing  whatever 
on  our  financial  stability.  A  comparison 
of  the  quantity  of  $1  and  $2  silver  cer- 
tificates— the  only  certificates  affected 
by  the  bill — ^makes  clear  the  relative  un- 
importance of  these  certificates,  of  which 
only  $1.5  billion  were  outstanding  on 
March  31.  1963.  At  the  same  data,  $2.4 
billion  in  subsidiary  silver  axtd  pinor 
coins  were  in  circulatiim;  almolb  $30 
billion  in  Federal  Reserve  notes  were 
in  circulation;  and  demand  deposits 
amovmted  to  $115  bHUon. 

Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver  mean 
that  the  value  of  the  aecurity  behind  a 
silver  certificate  varies  greatly  from  time 
to  time.  A  $1  silver  certificate  is  backed 
by  371.25  grains  of  pure  sUver,  or  Just 
over  three-fourths  of  an  ounce.  In  1932. 
the  price  of  silver  sank  as  low  as  25  cents 
and  ounce.  At  that  rate  the  silver  in  a 
silver  dollar  was  worth  something  less 
than  20  cents. 

For  virtually  all  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  sUver  purehaae  acts,  the  price 
of  silver  has  been  91  cents  an  ounce  or 
less.  At  that  price  the  sQyer  in  a  silver 
dollar  was  worth  no  more  than  70  cents. 


For  10  yemr»— from 
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1935  to  IMS— the 

letow  M  canta.    At 

ttMit  9cice  tb»  attrer  dollar  contained  lea* 
tliaa  40  eenU  worth  of  tUTer. 

The  $1  and  $2  Federal  Reserve  notes 
which  «o«kl  be  authorized  under  the  bill 
wotdd  be  badcad  UP.  Uke  aU  other  Federal 
Reaenw  noles.  by  2S  percoit  gold  and  79 
percent  in  OoremMent  bonds  and  other 
eligiMe  iMMPcr. 

Federal  Besei-ve  notes  and  silver  cer- 
tificates, and  U£.  notes  too.  are  lecal 
tender  tsr  aU  debts.  pubUc  and  private. 
AU  a  these  notes  and  eertiflcates  are 
mwmletely  interchangeable,  and  they 
are.  as  we  aU  know,  e<iaaUy  acceptable 
tothepabhc 

The  Oovemment  stopped  selling  silver 
in  Hovcoiber  IMl.  At  that  time  the 
market  price  was  approximately  tl 
cents,  the  OoYeramcnt's  selUnc  price. 
This  was  an  artifleiaUy  km  price  kept 
down  by  the  Ooreiument's  sales  from 
the  aaomts  It  had  prevkiualy  been  re- 
«aired  to  bi^  under  the  sUrer  purchase 
acts.  Over  the  15  years  precediiw  the 
Govemmeat's  dedsian  to  stxq>  seUtaig 
sihrer.  amsamptkm  in  the  United  States 
and  coinage  had  risen 
H  1M7-49  average  of  lit  mllUon 
to  Itl  million  ounces  in  IfSl. 
whOe  the  agsregate  of  net  Imports  and 
Amu  baa  production  had  sunk  from  a 
194fi-4»  arecave  of  77  million  ounces  to 
M  mtmon  oonees  in  IMl.  The  defldt 
was  made  up  by  Treasury  sales,  which 
began  to  ba  wrtwlmrtia]  hi  195*  and  rose 
to  g2  aottloB  ounees  in  Ittl.  not  count- 
ing  M  aallUan  ounces  UMd  fbr  coinage. 

As  aoon  as  the  Treasury  stopped  seU- 
IngMlfcr.  the  urteeroee  sharply.  Rnow 
is  at  ahaut  $1  Jt)^  an  ounee.  With  sfl- 
ver  aa  tUo  pctoe.  a  91  silver  eertiflcate  is 
backed  m>  by  about  98  cents  in  sOrer. 
The  break-even  point  comes  when  the 
prieeo(sflveris$l.ao-plu8anonnee.  At 
that  priee.  eadi  silver  certificate  win  be 
backed  up  by  exactly  $1  of  aHver. 

If  the  price  of  silver  should  rise  suh- 
stantially  above  $1.29  an  ounee.  it  wooM 
be  worth  wMle  for  htMers  ta  silver  oer- 
Mleates  to  piee<int  them  at  the  Treasury 
and  to  deaiand  silver  dollars  or  sOver 
bomon.  The  resoltfav  redoetlon  in  $1 
bins  wottM  have  s^ious  effects  on  busi- 
ness and  trade,  but  it  would  not  be  in- 
flattonary. 

TiM  mint,  of  course,  will  have  to  con- 
tinue to  obtain  Aver  for  sub^dlary 
coins.  Jt  eetdd  buy  sUver  on  the  open 
msrteet.  either  fl^>m  domestic  prodoe- 
tkm  or  from  fbrelgn  sourees.  with  the 
resulting  effects  on  the  priee  of  sOver 
and  en  ttie  balance  of  payments,  or 
silver  could  be  made  available  by  with- 
drawing TYeastxry-heM  $1  silver  oertifi- 
eates  fram  drecdatlon.  which  would  de- 
crease farther  the  nimiber  of  $1  sQver 
certificates. 

•nie  new  $1  and  $2  Federal  Reserve 
notes  whMi  would  be  authorized  under 
the  proposed  bill  would,  of  course,  im- 
pose an  additional  burden  on  our  goM 
reserves  because  they.  Uke  other  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  would  have  to  be  covered 
by  25  pereent  In  gold  certlfleates.  The 
TreaMHT  and  the  Inderal  Reserve  Board 
state  that  they  hitead  to  make  these 
transfers  gradtmlly.  tk  a  rate  which.  al< 
lowing  for  teereases  In  the  number  of 


$1  UUs  needed,  wmaid  require  only  about 
SSft  mUtlon  of  g«dd  oerttOeates  a  year. 
This  would  not  have  any  appreciable 
impact  on  o«r  gold  rawrves. 

In  any  event,  of  eowaa.  the  balance  of 
payments  situation  must  be  sqiuirely 
faoed  and  must  be  solved  on  its  own 
merits.  Whether  the  administration 
proposal  with  respect  to  $1  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  is  adopted  or  Is  not  adopted. 
we  will  stm  have  a  serious  bakmce  of 
payments  problem,  and  we  must  solve 
it. 

HJL  5359.  In  my  judgment,  has  no 
connection  with  devaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar. Repealing  the  silver  purchase  acts 
and  Issuing  $1  Federal  Reserve  notes 
would  not  help  to  devaliie  the  dollar, 
and  it  Is  not  a  necessary  step  in  the 
devaluation  of  the  doUar.  This  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  rhM^yipg  the  price 
of  g(dd  from  $35  an  ounce  to  some  higher 
figure. 

Secretary  Dillon  and  Chairman  Mar- 
tin have  assured  us  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  intend  to  undertake  de- 
valuation. And  it  seems  appropriate  to 
point  out  in  this  connection  that  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  provides  as  toOova : 

Umeru  Congr«H  by  Uw  authorlsM  sueto 
aetloo.  neltber  th«  Prasktent  nor  any  penon 
or  agency  sliaU  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  (b)  pn^oae  or  agree  to  any 
change  In  the  par  valoe  of  the  United  Sutea 
dollar  under  article  TV,  aeetlDn  8.  or  article 
3^2.  section  4,  of  the  arUcles  of  tntumit 
ot  the  fund,  or  approve  any  gaimii  ehaage 
In  par  Taloes  under  arUele  TV,  aecttoa  7 — 

Sound  and  responsible  flocal  pohcies 
and  responsible  aiul  competitive  price 
and  wage  policies  are  vitally  important 
to  the  Nation  and  to  our  position  of 
world  leadership.  We  must  concentrate 
our  efforts  in  support  of  tsradt  policies. 

hb.  President,  again  I  thank  the 
disthigulshed  Senator  from  New  York  for 
yielding  to  me. 


ATLANTIC  COMMUNmr  DEVELOP- 
MENT OROUP  FOR  LATIN  AMER- 
ICA 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
taking  this  time  today  to  report  to  the 
Senate  on  what  I  consider  to  be  some- 
thing critically  important— what  I  hope 
will  prove  to  be  a  major  help  In  respect 
of  the  devdopment  of  Latin  America 
and.  IneMenta^,  of  the  solving  of  the 
problems  with  respect  to  Cuba,  because 
everybody  agrees  that  Inherent  in  our 
proidems  with  respect  to  Cuba  is  ttie  need 
for  satisfactory  economic  and  social  de- 
vriopment  of  Latin  America.  If  this  de- 
velopaient  can  be  accelerated,  if  the  Al- 
liance for  Plug! ess  can  be  buttressed  and 
supported  in  order  to  do  the  Job  which 
we  had  planned  it  should  do,  then — ^for 
both  critles  of  or  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration policy— this  wHl  represent 
a  major  contribution  In  respect  to  dealing 
with  the  grave  danger  that  Cuba  poses. 
The  danger,  of  course,  is  that  this  ex- 
amine may  permeate  others  of  the  Amer- 
ican States.  Therefore.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  this  report  within  that  frame  of 

I  am  today  announcing  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Community  Develop- 
ment Oroup  for  Latin  America,  sn  or- 


ganisation privately  financed  by  traaa. 
fram  foandatiaoB,  «imiw«M«y  «  aabaZ? 
tial  grant  fram  the  Ford  FMmdattoniM 
by  United  States,  Western  Enrepean.  titf 
Latin  American  bosinesntten. 

The  purpose  of  this  organisation  ia  tA 
encourage  Western  European  Investami 
In  Latin  America  In  ooordlnation  «i2k 
indigenous  and  U.a  private  capital,  an! 
to  recommend  a  permanent  meehai^ 
which  will  serve  as  a  medium  for  eol. 
tinued  private  investment  in  Latm  Aaats. 
ica. 

Mr.  President.  I  emphasize  It  la  pro- 
iXMed  that  the  governments  Lh»U  h^^^ 
private  enteiprlse,  and  that  this  is  when 
the  governments  will  come  in;  but  tbai 
the  fundamental  purpoae  of  this  pbm 
is  to  induce  tripartite  private  investment 
under  congenial  conditions  in  indivldmd 
Latin-American  cotmtrtes  which  are 
willing  and  able  to  create  those  condl. 
Uons. 

Three  executive  directors  to  carry  oq 
the  acUvlUes  of  the  group  are  being  an. 
pointed  for  the  United  States.  West 
Europe,  and  Latin  America  and  wiQ  be 
formally  announced  soon.  They  hsTe 
actually  been  choeen  and  named. 

Over  the  past  9  months  a  new  in- 
tent and  willingness  has  become  appsr- 
ent  on  the  part  of  Western  Europe  to 
look  beyond  the  confines  of  its  own  pres- 
ent eeanoBolc  growth.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing revival  of  Western  European  interest 
In  Latin  America.  This  healthy  tread 
has  cut  through  the  discouraging  and 
divisive  forces  unleashed  by  the  faUuc 
of  the  Unit«d  Kingdom's  application  for 
Common  Market  membership.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  clear  that  the  n. 
sources  available  to  the  United  States 
and  to  Latin  America  do  net  reach  far 
enough  to  achieve  the  vast  gocU  of  Latla 
American  economic  progress  in  free- 
dom—and, I  emphasise,  in  time,  sinoe  I 
believe  the  time  is  one  of  our  greatest 
proUeou  in  reepect  of  Latin  Ameiica. 
Tlie  human  and  fapit^j  resources  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  whole  Atlantk 
Conununity  clearly  must  be  marshaled 
in  order  to  acliieve  success  soon  enougb 
and  effectively  enougli. 

The  genesis  of  this  effort,  Mr.  Prml- 
dent.  was  in  Moveml>er  1962  when  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  in 
Paris  ad<n>ted  a  resolution  pursuant  to 
a  recommendation  of  its  econotnk;  cosa- 
mittee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
the  chairman.  The  resolutkm  urged  that 
"the  private  and  pul^ic  sectors  of  tbs 
member  nations  of  the  Organization  ttm 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develsp- 
ment  OECD — be  enlisted  in  an  acceler- 
ated development  program  with  Latin 
America  in  coordination  with  the  A^i- 
ance  for  Progress." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  »*^ 
Development  consists  of  15  western  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  and  It  is  designed  for  the 
economic  coordination  of  the  Atlantic 
Community.  Within  its  context  is  also 
the  Development  Assistance  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  nine  principal  countries 
giving  foreign  aid  In  the  world,  and  In- 
cluding as  an  additional  member.  Japan. 
Between  April  5  and  7  of  this  year  tai 
Parts.  I  participated  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  highly  important  and  coiKrete  de- 
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^^oiMDent  in  Western  Europe's  new- 
found Identification  with  the  problems  of 
Utln  America— meetings  toward  the  es- 
tiibUahment  of  the  Atlantic  Commxmity 
DjTclopmmt  Oroup  for  Latin  America. 
This  group,  Mr.  President — I  hasten  to 
^^iil^iB  based  upon  the  efforts  of  a  work- 
ing party  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians 
conference  consisting  of  the  Parliamen- 
taitMii  representatives  of  delegations  of 
geven  NATO  coimtries;  and  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  of  that  working 

group. 

The  Atlantic  Community  Development 
Oroup  for  Latin  America  is  an  action 
committee  with  the  purpose  of  pulling 
together  over  the  next  6  to  12  months 
munediate-impact,  private-investment 
projects  on  a  tripartite  basis — utilizing 
Western  European,  United  States,  and 
Indigenous  Latin  American  capital  and 
managerial  and  technical  know-how. 
In  addition  this  group,  headed  by  a  tri- 
partite directorate  from  Latin  America, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  United  States, 
vill  formulate  recommendations  for  a 
permanent  mechanism  to  bring  together 
united  States,  Western  European,  and 
Indigenous  Latin  American  capital  for 
q)eciflc  development  projects. 

It  is  believed  that  arrangements  for 
■uital>le  indigenous  governmental  ac- 
oeptibility  of  such  an  effort  will  greatly 
help  private  enterprise  participate  in 
LsUn  American  development  all  along 
tbeline. 

The  basic  concept  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  group  develops  from  the 
fact  that  in  Latin  America,  the  United 
8ti^  needs  Europe  now  and  that 
Europe  should  come  forward  to  help  in 
the  same  spirit  as  did  the  United  States 
in  1947.  1948,  and  1949  under  the  Mar- 
ilMdl  plan. 

By  September  of  this  year  we  believed 
that  sufficient  progress  will  have  been 
made  to  submit  an  action  plan  to  the 
Ptrllamentary  Working  Par^  of  the  in- 
terested Atlantic  Community  nations: 
that  Is.  the  working  party  I  descrU>ed 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman.  Within 
2  Bonths  from  now — or  in  June  or  July — 
It  is  expected  that  a  high  level  confer- 
ence of  public  and  private  officials  from 
Western  Europe,  the  United  States  and 
lAtin  America  will  convene  to  make  pol- 
icy reoommendations  with  respect  to  this 
voric  first  to  the  Working  Party  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference,  and 
tben  to  a  broad  international  ccmference 
wbich  is  contemplated  by  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians Conference  resolution. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  our  work  is  to 
have  it  taken  over  and  actually  put  into 
effect  by  existing  organizations  such  as 
the  OECD.  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  cooperating  with  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
snd  Development,  and  other  interna- 
tional agencies. 

At  this  very  moment  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  MitmesoU  (Mr.  Hum- 
rauT]  is  participating  in  the  meeting  of 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
at  Caracas.  Venezuela,  where  he  is  fur- 
thering and  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  Atlantic  Community  Development 
Oroup  for  Latin  America,  in  the  creation 
of  which  he  has.  at  my  invitation,  taken 


an  active  part  with  me,  and  as  to  which 
I  am  hoixned  to  state  he  is  my  full  asso- 
ciate. 

Next  weeic  I  hope  that  we  shall  have 
here  in  the  Senate  a  report  from  the 
Seiuitor  from  MhmesoU  [Mr.  Huic- 
pRKKT]  as  to  what  took  place  in  Caracas. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  I  should  like 
to  discum  the  signifioanee  and  some  of 
the  details  of  what  has  taken  place  In 
Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  this  Atlantic  Community 
effort. 

Two  events  occurred  in  November  of 
1963,  both  following  some  months  of 
preparation,  one  of  which  took  place  in 
Paris  and  the  other  of  which  took  place 
in  Brussels. 

In  BriisselB,  about  a  we^  after  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference  of 
November  19«3,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Christian  Employers  held  a 
forum  to  discuss  and  make  reoommen- 
dations on  the  role  of  Europe  in  Latin 
American  ecorumiic  development. 

Out  of  this  forum  has  grown  the  Eu- 
ropean Committee  for  Cooperation  with 
Latin  America.  Both  of  these  actions, 
that  is,  that  of  the  parliamentarians 
and  that  of  the  mtemattonal  Associa- 
tion of  Christian  Emplojrers,  are  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit  this  spring. 

I  have  described  the  establishment  of 
the  Atiantic  Conununity  Development 
Oroup  for  Latin  America.  This  group  is 
now  woriclng  in  close  liaison  with  the 
UNIAPAC  secretary,  who  is  tmdertaklng 
preparatory  work,  for  the  first  full  meet- 
ing of  CECAL  expected  to  take  place  late 
this  month. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  in- 
creasing indications  that  the  European 
Economic  Communi^ — ^EEC — and  m- 
divldual  member  nations  of  the  EEC  are 
taking  bold  of  theh-  responsibilities  to 
freedom  and  economic  progress  in  Latin 
America.  The  EEC  has  made  a  start  by 
agreeing  to  finance,  in  oocq^eration  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
certain  projects  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

Although  exact  terms  of  this  assist- 
ance have  not  been  formulated  and 
there  are  indications  that  much  more 
must  be  done  to  make  the  necessary 
credits  available  on  terms  and  at  rates 
consistent  with  Latin  American  needs,  a 
definite  start  has  been  made. 

die  further  development:  The  Oov- 
emment of  Prance  has  recently  entered 
into  a  long-term,  $150  million  agreement 
to  back  its  private  investors  in  Mexico. 
This  is  an  important  step. 

Thus,  by  a  remarkable  consensus,  the 
why.  what,  and  where  of  Western 
Europe's  participation  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can development  have  been  setUed. 
This  consensus  has  come  at  a  critical 
point  in  history  and  has  emanated  from 
divergent  sources. 

It  Is  not  unique  in  historical  terms  for 
responsible  men  and  nations  to  recog- 
nize and  act  upon  the  necessities  of  his- 
t<»7  when  the  time  is  ripe.  Obviously 
the  time  for  the  Atlantic  Community  to 
act  in  Latin  America  is  ripe.  The  re- 
sources to  meet  responsibiUtles  now  exist 
in  a  vital  Europe— a  Europe  whl^  can 
act  in  partnership  with  the  United  States 
at  the  very  moment — with  time  so  short, 
and  I  emphasize  this  again — when  there 


is  grave  danger  in  Latin  America  of 
severe  losses  to  freedom. 

The  question  remaining  is,  How? 

We  have  answered  the  why,  what,  and 
where.  The  remaining  question  is,  How  ? 
Tliat  Is  the  question  to  whleh  this  group 
will  give  the  answer.  The  support  for 
this  group  has  been  so  wktoqnead  that 
I  am  confident  we  shall  have  an  answer, 
and  that  very  likely,  it  will  be  the  right 
one. 

I  may  say  we  have  really  worked  very 
hard  and  have  enUsted  the  total  re- 
sources of  the  three  areas  mvolved,  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, In  an  effort  to  find  the  right  plan. 

Last  September  1962,  and  agahi  in 
February  1963.  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Httmphxit]  and  I  were  co- 
hosts  for  groups  of  leading  Latin  Amer- 
ican and  U.S.  businessmen  interested  in 
Latin  America.  They  were  leaders  In 
their  respective  fields.  We  received 
from  them  the  strongest  confirmation 
of  the  need  for  the  kind  of  work  that 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Atiantic 
Community  Development  Oroup  for 
Latin  America. 

I  traveled  to  Europe  three  times  and 
to  Latin  America  twice  during  the  past 
half  year  for  the  spedflc  purpose  of 
gathering  opinion,  information,  and  ad- 
vice on  the  "how"  of  Atlantic  Conununity 
assistance  for  Latin  American  develop- 
ment. Individually  and  collectively 
leaders  in  Europe  and  Latin  America 
have  expressed  support  for  a  tripartite 
effort  in  ventures  which  bring  the  imagl- 
naUon,  know-how,  resources  and  Incen- 
tives of  private  ci^ital  together  with 
the  basic  public  investments  in  economic 
development. 

Especially  important,  it  was,  and  is 
now  felt,  is  the  partnership  of  an  At- 
lantic Commimity  nitons  and  their  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  together  with 
the  private  and  public  areas  of  those 
Latin  American  nations  willing  to  under- 
take the  commitments  needed  to  assure 
sound  economic  growth. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  proper  to  say 
I  have  received  indispensable  encourage- 
ment and  valuable  ajMrfnt^ncf  from  our 
State  Department  and  other  levels  of  the 
VS.  Government. 

Finally,  upon  my  return  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Paris  meetings  early  this 
month,  the  newly  established  group  met 
with  me  and  with  heads  of  those  interna- 
tional organizations  most  profoundly 
concerned  with  Latin  American  develop- 
ment: The  Inter -American  Development 
Bank,  the  Organisation  of  American 
States,  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Develc^ment.  These 
meetings  have  produced  far-reaching  re- 
sults in  terms  of  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination. 

Over  the  next  months  I  beUeve  that  we 
can  look  for  concrete  achievement  in 
Atlantic  community  partnership  in  an 
area  of  the  world  second  to  none  in  im- 
portance for  the  survival  and  expansion 
of  human  freedom  and  dignity. 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, one  we  are  tMnUng  of  now  on 
the  order  of  $1  billion  hi  Investment  with 
respect  to  the  project  I  have  described. 

A  start  has  been  made — perhi^ie  it  has 
been  long  overdue — and  the  Impetus  of 
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this  bcdnning  aiigun  very  well  for  Ihe 
future. 
In  doitag  I  pajr  my  WUmte  to  the 
<rf  Mm  Cidtad  Statea.  to  the 
to  our  ooUwKue.  tte 
Iflnwnto  [llr.  Hum. 
r]«  to  oar  eoUeacue.  the  Scofttar 
(Ifr.  PuuMHTl.  who  if 
(MccaUon  to  the  NATO 
itorlmn  Ooof ere&oe.  to  tUvrt- 
aentattre  Hats  In  the  other  body,  who 
!•  a  leading  flgure  In,  and  our  reitre- 
sentattfe  on  the  atawing  oommiUee  of 
the  NATO  Parllamentorian  Conference, 
and  to  all  thoae  who  have  helped  brins 
tbi*  attuation  to  its  presoit  pass. 

It  la  financed,  it  is  staffed,  it  is  an 
exoellent  idea  to  sponsor — ihe  bringing 
of  Europe  into  the  developmtnt  of  Latin 
America.    It  has  every  augxiry  for  sue- 


As  I  reported  when  I  returned  here 
from  Paris  in  April,  I  am  convinced  it 
can  be  done.  It  remains  for  us  to  do  it. 
If  we  can  do  it.  and  I  believe  we  can  in 
association  with  the  leaders  of  America. 
Suropean,  and  Latin  Ammrican  buatness. 
labor,  and  government,  then  it  can  prove 
to  be  the  difference  between  magnificent 
success  and  perhapa  an  inadequate  suc- 
cess or  even  a  failure  tn  the  development 
of  Latin  Amierlca,  which  is  so  crucial 
not  only  to  the  freedom  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, but  to  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time.         

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrra.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  have  been  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Ccunmittee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  I  have  come  into  the 
Ctiamber  Just  now.  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  speaking  about  the  recom- 
mendations which  he  made  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Parliamentarians'  Conference. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
T(n±  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  that  I  be  granted 
2  addtttoRa]  minutes. 

Mr.  AlfDCR8C»r.  Mr.  President,  I 
aak  muuilmona  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  be  extended 
for  2  additional  tnimites,  without  it 
tietng  dtarged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Itfr.  JAVFTB.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  California  I 
would  say  that  we  have  actually  orga- 
nized the  Atlantic  Community  Develop- 
ment Oroup  for  Latin  America.  It  luw 
been  Ifaaaneed.  It  is  enthuslastleany 
ba^ed  by  all  elements  of  the  ecooomy 
In  Western  Europe,  the  United  Stotes. 
and  Latin  America.  We  are  at  wotk 
on  drafting  a  plan  under  which  tiiis 
kind  of  investment  from  Europe,  in  as- 
sociation with  the  United  Stotes  and 
Latin  Araeriea.  may  be  forthooming. 
We  have  a  target  of  a  MDion  dollars  a 
year.  As  I  said  a  mament  ago,  I  know 
it  can  be  done.  The  only  question  is 
whetiier  we  ean  do  it.  I  know  it  ean  be 
done. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  pay  a  deserved  tribote  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Terk.  Tlie  ADianee  for  Prog- 
ress is  of  importonce  to  the  people  of 


the  United  StKtos.  becswe  •  pari  of  our 
daatiny  la  historicaUy  and  natorally  to- 
tertwlned  with  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
Aaeriaa.  It  is  atao  of  soprwne  impor- 
tance to  meayMTS  of  Um  Atlantic  Coos- 
munttgr.  I  weU  nrntmha,  because  I  was 
a  delegato  to  thai  oonferenee  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Toik.  the  enthnaiawn 
with  which  his  original  recoaaenda- 
tions  were  received  by  our  parliamentary 
colleagues  representing  the  nations  of 
NATO. 

What  he  has  said  means  that  the 
NATO  nations  will  share  our  own  in- 
terest in  keeping  the  South  American 
countries  free  and  share  the  burdens 
which  \ht  UJ3.  Government  have  under- 
taken. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  excellent  statesmanship  in  the 
fruition  of  the  recommendatioas  which 
he  made  last  fall  in  Paris. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  I  eaqureaa  my  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Oalif omia  and  also 
my  thanks  for  his  indispensable  hcdp  in 
Paris  and  here  in  the  continuing  devel- 
opaieni  of  this  project. 

I  also  wish  to  add  my  appreeiatiaci  to 
ttie  Senator  from  Oregon  CMr.  Moaaal. 
wlto  is  Chairman  of  the  Subcoasmittee 
on  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  foreign  Reiaaona.  I  have 
kept  him  infanaed  on  what  we  were  do- 
ing. He  was  moat  generous  in  tielping 
me  with  respect  to  tliia  autajoct. 

I  aa  indeed  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Cahfomia  (Mr.  Kucol]  for  his 
fine  support  and  for  the  splendid  oi- 
dorsement  which  he  has  given  to  this 
work. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    WATER    RE- 
SOURCES  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideim- 
tion  of  the  Mil  <S.  2>  to  establish  water 
reaourees  research  centers  at  land-grant 
coilegea  and  State  univeraltiea,  to  stim- 
ulato  water  reaaarch  at  other  colleges, 
univeraitftea.  and  centers  of  ooaspetenoe. 
and  to  promote  a  more  adequate  na- 
tional program  of  water  research. 

Mr.  A1IDKR80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimam  coaaent  that,  notwith- 
standing the  previous  imanimous-con- 
aent  agreentent  entered  into,  ttie  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  2S  minutes  and  that  at 
tlie  conclusion  of  liia  stotement  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Yorlc.  (Mr. 
Kaamrol.  may  proceed  for  about  3  min- 
utes, without  any  at  ttia  time  being 
charged  to  eitlier  side  on  the  pending 
bin. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


MR.  NIXON  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday ni^t  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  American 
poittte  were  treated  to  a  replay  of  the 
old  Mlzon  theme  song.  It  made  use  of 
an  tile  same  old  techniquea  of  forensic 
deceit  that  have  oone  to  be  so  elooely  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Ntxon.  *Tf  only  I  were 
the  'partisan  tgrpe'."  he  began,  "what  a 
flekl  day  I  oould  have."  One  cannot 
help    wondering    whether    Mr.    Nixon 


meant  the  chuckles  to  come  at  lils .  _ 
acteriaation  of  liiouwlf  or  at  Ids  ah^^" 
terisatton  of  the  *^*"^"*^-nttnn'sTTn[ri 
Certainly  Mr.  Nixon  holds  some  ktedZ 

unoScial  title  to  this  country  as  a  olaa. 
pion  partisan  Inflghter.  and  it  is  ui^ 
lievable  that  be  meant  ihe  description  of 
himself  to  be  taken  serkMsly. 

But  just  in  case  anyone  might  havt 
any  question  of  this  man's  ahUity  to  de- 
ceive  liimself  with  words,  even  when  hit 
audience  remains  undeceived,  we  are 
then  treated  to  the  shopworn  and  trans- 
parent tactic  of  mak<t\y  i^  Charge  br 
denying  that  the  charge  is  beina  m«4^ 
"Nor  do  I  charge  that  this  admlnlstia. 
Uon  is  trying  to  appease  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev," says  Nixon.  "Nor  do  I  charge 
that  because  of  the  failure  of  the  econ- 
omy to  grow  as  fast  as  was  predicted 
when  the  administration  came  into  oiBce 
we  are  in  deadly  perU  of  being  outpro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
nmnist  bloc." 

How  often  we  have  heard  in  years  patt 
that  old  verbal  technique.  It  carried 
Richard  Nixon  a  litUe  further  than  K 
carried  Joe  McCarthy,  but  not  mndi 
further.  I  would  have  more  respect  for 
the  man  If  he  made  these  charges  hoo- 
estly  and  straight  out.  Instead  of  dis- 
guising them  with  pious  semantics. 

But  the  old  refrain  from  this  speedi 
of  Saturday  that  really  strikes  a  chord  of 
memory  is  the  Nixon  prescription  of  how 
to  deal  with  Cuba.  Nixon  on  Cuba  ta 
1963  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tl» 
1952  Republican  prescrtption  for  dealkic 
with  China.  "The  more  things  change, 
the  more  they  are  the  same,"  accordhii 
to  the  French  proverb.  Rldiard  Nlxae 
is  the  living  proof  of  the  truth  and  sp- 
pUcabiUty  of  that  axiom  to  the  poUdes 
of  the  modem  Republican  Party. 

The  Nixon  prescription  for  Cuba.  Vkt 
the  1952  Republican  prescription  for 
China,  conslste  largely  in  big  talk  aai 
easy  promises  of  hberatlng  both  then 
victims  of  communism.  The  "activld" 
quality  in  both  eases  Lb  remarkaMy  ria- 
ilar.  Eleven  years  ago,  we  heard  aboot 
how  Oiina  would  be  freed  by  "nnleadi- 
ing"  Chiang  Kai-shek;  Saturday  night. 
we  heard  that  Cuba  Is  to  be  freed  by  "vn- 
leashlngr*  the  Cuban  exiles. 

During  the  8  years  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  it  must  be  presumM 
that  Chiang  Kai-shek  was  indeed  'Un- 
leashed." One  eaimot  be  sure  beeane 
not  much  of  anything  happened.  exeeiA 
that  after  a  few  years,  an  expeeUtiin 
that  Chiang's  forces  would  actually  la- 
vade  the  mainland  of  China  disappeared 

T^oee  expectations  disappeared  when 
It  became  evident  that  tlie  forces  to  be 
unleashed  were  not  to  be  the  real  foroes 
which  would  have  to  carry  the  brunt  o( 
the  battie.  It  finally  became  perfectly 
clear  even  to  tlie  most  gullible  that  put- 
ting Chiang's  forces  into  battie  against 
the  Chinese  Communlsta  would  require 
vast  American  air  and  sea  support,  and 
that  unless  thoee  Nationalist  forces  were 
to  be  abandoned  to  their  fate,  a  fuD- 
sealo  American  invasion  in  support  of 
them  wouM  be  necessary. 

The  question  that  Mr.  Nixon  raises  ia 
my  mind  is  whether  this  is  not  what  be 
r«aiy  has  to  mind  to  Cuba.  The  prin- 
cipal element  of  liis  Cuban  policy  is  tbat 
the  Cuban  exiles  to  this  country  not  be 
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•leashed."  Instead,  he  calls  for  open 
npport  of  what  he  calls,  but  fails  to  de- 
Itoe^orces  of  freeuom."  It  is  his  rec- 
ommendation that  we  openly  support 
forces  organized  to  overthrow  a  Commu- 
nist-controlled government  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere. 

On  the  face  of  it,  Mr.  Nixon  is  calling 
for  <rfBclal  violation  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  its  laws  against  participation 
by  residents  in  this  coimtry.  either  citi- 
lens  or  noncitizens.  to  attacks,  raids, 
or  invasions  of  any  ktod  aimed  at  na- 
tions with  which  we  are  not  at  war.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Nixon  had  it  In  mind  that  he 
believes  those  laws  should  be  changed 
and  just  did  not  spell  it  out 

But  even  so,  what  he  is  really  advocat- 
ing is  a  program  of  aid  to  the  Cuban 
exiles  that  would  bring  the  military 
power  of  the  United  Stotes  into  play 
gooher  or  later  on  their  behalf.  It  woxild 
be  either  that,  or  repetitions  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  because  financing,  organizing, 
and  training  the  Cuban  exiles  was  not 
enough  even  to  1961. 

The  Cuban  exiles  were  unleashed 
for  some  3  years,  llie  results  were 
nothing  more  than  nuisance  raids  that 
were  followed  by  attacks  on  U.S.  flip- 
ping. The  following  is  a  r^um^  of  the 
raids  by  the  Cuban  exiles  and  their  re- 
sults: 

August  24.  1962,  First  raid.  Revolu- 
tionary Student  Directorate  Oroup 
dielled  hotel  on  Havana  waterfront 
causing  mtoor  damage. 

September  10,  19«2:  Five-man  crew 
from  Alpha-66  group  fired  on  a  United 
Kingdom  vessel  and  a  Cuban  vessel  near 
Cayo-Frances  causing  slight  damage  to 
both  Tessels. 

October  8,  1962:  Estimated  10-man 
party  representing  Alpha-e6  staged  raid 
on  harbor  installation  at  Isabela  de 
Sagua  causing  undetermined  niunber  of 
casualties. 

October  12, 1962:  A  six-man  party  un- 
der the  direction  of  Manolo  Qulza  ma- 
chlnegxmned  a  Cuban  vessel  in  the  sea 
area  off  the  port  of  Cardenas.  The  ves- 
sel was  reportedly  sunk  and  two  of  the 
foar  crew  members  were  injured. 

December  4,  1962:  Several  dozen  raid- 
ers, representing  the  second  front  of  the 
Bscambray,  to  two  small  craft  fired  on 
installations  to  the  port  of  CaibarieiL 

March  17,  1963:  Vessel  carrying  small 
number  of  raiders  representing  Alpha-66 
and  toe  second  Escambray  front  raid 
the  harbor  at  Isabela  de  Segua  causing 
minor  damage  to  the  Soviet  freighter 
L'  Qcv.  There  may  have  been  casual- 
ties. 

March  26, 1963 :  An  estimated  six  raid- 
ers representing  the  L-66  group  attacked 
toe  Soviet  vessel  Baku  to  the  harbor  of 
Caibarien.  Substantial  damage  was 
caused  to  the  Soviet  veaseL 

SUMMABT 

Cubcm  exiles  have  carried  out  seven 
hit-and-run  pinprick  rmids  against 
Cuba  beginning  with  the  attack  on  a 
Havana  waterfront  hotel  to  late  A««ust 
1962.  These  attacks  in  the  mato  were 
improvised  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  attack  on  a  Soviet  vessel  caused 
virtually  no  damage. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Preaident,  wlU 
toe  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  wiU  yield  when  I  finish 
my  speech;  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer 
questions. 

Mr.  President,  is  this  Mr.  Nixon's  idea 
of  how  Cuba  is  to  be  liberated?  Surely 
he  knows  it  would  require  not  merely 
U.S.  sea  and  air  support,  but  the  presence 
of  large  ntunbers  of  U.S.  troops  to  make 
any  invasion  of  Cuba  a  success. 

Mr.  Nixon  thinlcs  he  has  shrewdly 
avoided  maktog  that  bald  assertion  to 
the  American  people.  His  speech  to  the 
editors  is  carefully  worded  to  give  the 
promise  of  freeing  Cuba  without  giving 
the  price  to  American  blood  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  it  under  his  policy. 
"Unleash  the  Cuban  exiles,"  cries  Nixon. 
But  there  is  an  unspoken  corollary  that 
is  fully  known  and  appreciated  by  Mr. 
Nixon,  even  if  it  was  not  uttered  by  him. 
It  &  that  a  continuation  of  the  exile 
raids  and  eventual  landings  of  exiles  to 
Cuba  would  require  massive  American 
participation  to  make  them  successful. 

The  American  Nation  has  registered  its 
rejection  of  these  totellectual  dishones- 
ties of  Richard  Nixon.  I  suspect  that  the 
disillusionment  with  the  imleashing  of 
the  Chtoese  Nationalists  will  put  this 
newest  "unleashing"  shell  game  into  its 
proper  perspective.  For  the  plato  truth 
is  that  to  either  case,  the  imleashing 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  vanguard 
to  full-scale  UJ3.  invasion.  I  think  the 
American  pe<H>le  know  that.  They  did 
not  want  any  part  of  that  kind  of  policy 
toward  China,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  any  more  toterested  to  such  a  policy 
toward  Cuba. 

"UNLBASHCO"  POLICY  HAS  AUWADT  TAJUCD 

They  might  be.  were  it  not  for  the  very 
fact  which  Nixon  brings  up  to  support 
of  his  own  case.  It  is  that  the  Cuban  ex- 
iles cannot  be  expected  to  carry  alone 
the  brunt  of  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
power  which  has  been  planted  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Nixon  says  this  is  why  we  should 
<q}enly  support  the  exiles.  But  it  also 
means  that  only  the  U.S.  military  power 
can  successfully  challenge  the  Commu- 
nist power  to  Cuba.  The  exiles  have 
already  had  the  benefit  of  VS.  open  sup- 
port extending  to  financial  aid,  train- 
ing, weapons,  and  transport.  The  Bay 
of  Pigs  was  the  result.  Even  if  Soviet 
troops  were  not  still  present  to  Cuba,  the 
Cuban  exiles  could  not  do  any  better  now 
than  to  1961  without  American  troops 
to  help  them.  In  my  Judgment,  they 
could  not  do  it  nearly  so  well.  If  Nixon 
is  advocating  a  U.S.  tovaslon,  why  does 
he  not  say  so  to  the  American  pe<H>le 
with  totellectual  honesty?  The  policy  he 
outUned  must  eventually  bring  about 
American  military  involvement  to  Cuba. 
He  knows  that.  Why  does  Nixon  persist 
to  believing  that  all  the  American  people 
can  be  fooled  all  of  the  time? 

I  have  said  many  times  from  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  that  I  do  not  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  American  military  tovolve- 
ment  in  Cuba.  We  saw  it  occur  last 
October,  when  there  was  a  direct  threat 
to  American  national  security.  We  may 
agato  have  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  from  the  Cuban 
threat  with  the  use  of  our  military  power. 

I  repeat  agato,  as  I  have  said  several 
times  from  this  desk  and  many  times 
fi-om  the  platforms  of  America,  that  the 


American  people  have  every  reason  to 
place  complete  confidence  to  the  purpose 
of  toe  President  of  the  United  Stotes  to 
proceed  immediately,  at  any  critical  mo- 
ment, to  protect  the  security  of  this  Re- 
public whenever  its  security  is  challenged 
or  endangered  by  either  Castro  or  Khru- 
shchev or  both  acting  Jototly. 

The  President  has  also  made  it  clear 
that  he  intends  to  keep  this  Republic 
withto  the  framework  of  international 
law.  However,  the  speech  by  Richard 
Nixon  the  other  night  was  a  warmonger- 
tog  speech  which  would  have  taken  us 
outside  the  framework  of  international 
law  had  we  carried  out  Nixon's  proposal. 

I  thank  my  Ood  that  sitting  to  the 
White  House  is  a  man  who  recognizes 
the  sacred,  solemn  responsibilities  of 
being  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  duty  to  keep  this  Republic  within 
the  framework  of  toternational  law. 
This  President  recognizes  that  an  ag- 
gressor coxirse  of  action  or  a  violation  of 
American-signed  treaties  or  a  violation 
of  our  responsibilities  to  toternational 
law  cannot  be  Justified  to  maintaining 
our  efforts  to  the  realm  of  freedom 
around  toe  world. 

If  we  sought  to  implement  toe  aggres- 
sor course  of  action,  which  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  Nixon  proposal  the  other 
day,  we  would  lose  one  ally  after  another 
to  toe  United  Nations,  because  we  have 
a  duty  to  this  era  of  civilization  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  not  follow  a  course  of 
action  of  toternational  outlawry.  In  es- 
sence, toe  proposals  of  Nixon  the  other 
night  were  proposals  that  tois  country 
should  become  a  party  to  toternational 
outlawry.  If  he  was  aware  of  toe 
treaties  toe  United  Stotes  has  signed,  he 
ignored  them  In  toe  preparation  of  the 
speech  he  delivered  toe  otoer  day  when 
he  spoke  to  the  newspaper  editors. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  to  favor  of  al- 
lowing the  United  States  to  be  drawn 
toto  militory  tovolvement  on  behalf  of 
or  because  of  toe  Cuban  exiles.  Neitoer 
am  I  to  favor  of  a  U.S.  poUcy  which  uses 
toe  Cuban  exiles  as  a  front,  and  as  an 
excuse  for  American  tovolvonent.  Let 
not  toe  Cuban  exiles  fOTget  that  possi- 
bility, eitoer.  The  refugees  here  to  toe 
United  Stotes  account  for  only  some  4 
percent  of  toe  people  of  Cuba.  Ninety- 
six  percent  of  the  Cuban  people  are  still 
to  Cuba. 

I  am  not  to  favor  of  keeptog  this  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  its  people  on 
a  strtog  to  use  as  a  convenient  pretext 
for  an  American  tovaslon  of  Cuba. 
After  Cuba,  what?  British  Guiana? 
Brazil?  There  are  voices  to  America 
right  now  who  will  swear  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  and  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  are  boto  Communist- 
dominated. 

The  extreme  right  to  this  country 
should  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the 
part  of  the  thinking  people  of  the  coun- 
try that  toey  want  war.  Tkkey  represent 
the  war  puty  of  America.  I  believe 
that  toe  challenge  of  statesmanship 
these  days  is  to  try.  first,  to  wto  toe 
fight  against  communism  on  toe  basis  of 
bloodless  combat.  We  will  shed  our  blood 
if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  to 
protect  the  security  of  this  Republic. 
But  I  am  one  Senator  who  does  not  to- 
tend  to  sweep  under  toe  rug  attocks 
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such  as  the  one  from  Nixon  the  other 
night.  I  believe  the  people  must  be 
warned  at  all  tlmee  against  the  danger- 
ous pnnpaganda  of  the  wannongerers. 
such  as  Nixon,  who  seek  to  polaon  the 
thinidng  of  the  American  people  by  wav- 
ing the  American  flag  Into  tatters.  As  a 
patriotic  American.  I  do  not  believe  we 
pay  due  reqpect  to  the  American  flag  by 
waving  it  into  tatters. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  any  return  to  the 
unilateral  American  policy  of  deciding 
when  a  government  of  Latin  America 
is  to  be  overthrown  in  furtherance  of 
U.S.  Interests.  That  is  what  Mr.  Nixon 
is  calling  for.  It  would  be  a  return  to 
the  19th  century  diplomacy  which  made 
the  United  States  a  hated  nation  in  the 
hemisphere  and  did  damage  which  has 
required  half  a  century  to  repair. 

TJJS.  AUOADT  AIDQrO  NON-COMUtTinST 
OOVXKNMXMT8 

A  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's  prescription  for 
Latin  America  is  for  open  n.S.  support  of 
those  same  "forces  of  freedom"  in  na- 
tions threatened  by  Communist  activity. 
But  we  have  such  a  policy  in  full  force 
and  efTect  right  now.  The  Punta  del 
Este  conference  of  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  to  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  one 
of  the  two  Senate  delegates,  the  other 
being  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKXHrooPKRl.  spelled  out 
some  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  all  our 
governments  to  curb  Commvmlst  activi- 
ties and  influences  in  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere.  A  large  part  of  that  policy 
Includes  the  careful  and  effective  pa- 
trolling of  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean 
by  American  forces  to  prevent  the  smug- 
gling of  arms,  propaganda,  and  trained 
personnel  from  Cuba  into  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

We  send  them  large  amounts  of  mili- 
tary aid  to  maintain  internal  security. 
Another  large  part  of  this  policy  is  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Itself. 

In  short,  I  simply  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Nixon  is  talking  about  when  he  says 
we  should  openly  support  the  forces  of 
freedmn  in  countries  where  internal 
communism  is  threatening.  We  are  do- 
ing it  now.  Let  me  say,  parenthetically, 
that  Brazil  Is  coie  of  the  most  important 
Of  these:  yet  Mr.  Nixon  derided  our  aid 
to  Brazil.  It  is  hard  to  see  just  what 
kind  of  "open  support"  he  would  have 
us  extend  to  Brazil,  to  keep  communism 
frcHn  advancing  in  that  coimtry.  If  he 
considers  our  present  massive  aid  to  be 
a  mistake. 

There  is  one  more  point  in  Mr.  Nixon's 
Cuba  policy  which  I  should  like  to  men- 
tlcm.  It  Is  that  when  asked  for  specifics 
of  what  action  the  United  States  should 
take  to  oust  communism  from  that  covm- 
try,  he  declined  to  name  any  that  are 
not  already  being  imdertaken.  He  thus 
left  the  exiles  as  the  "front"  for  his 
American  involvement,  when  he  could 
have  spelled  out  the  desirability  of  sup- 
porting their  invasion  of  Cuba  with 
American  forces — ^whlch  in  my  Judgment 
is  Uie  proposal  that  Is  concealed  and 
imbedded  in  his  program.  But  he  was 
not  intellectually  h<xiest  enough  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  he  really 
meant.  The  specific  actions  mentioned 
by  Nixon  are  now  being  taken  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  to  remove  the 


Soviet  presence  in  Cuba,  and  eventually 
the  Communist  presence — political 
methods,  political  pressvu-es,  and  eco- 
nomic pressures. 

We  should,  said  Mr.  Nixon,  begin 
with  the  minimum  steps,  and  see  what 
result  they  bring,  before  stepping  up 
what  we  do.  It  Is  too  bad  that  Nixon  Is 
not  willing  to  find  out  what  results  these 
methods  bring.  It  will  Purely  take  many 
more  months  before  we  know  whether 
they  are  effective  or  not.  But  he  wants 
to  unleash  the  exiles,  too,  with  all  that 
implies. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
LaUn-American  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  SIS  one  who  for  years  has 
been  steeped  in  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  Latin  America, 
let  me  say,  that  in  my  Judgment  the  pro- 
posals made  the  other  night  by  Mr. 
Nixon  would  cause  catastrophe  through- 
out Latin  America  and  would  end  in 
war.  As  I  have  said  before,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, statesmanship  calls  for  us  with 
honor  to  do  everything  we  can  to  win  a 
bloodless  victory  over  communism  in 
Latin  America,  although  ready  at  all 
times  to  shed  our  blood  In  whatever 
amo\mts  may  be  necessary  In  order  to 
protect  the  seciirlty  of  our  country  in 
case  Castro  and  Khrushchev  follow  an 
aggressive  course  of  action  against  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  must  not  for- 
get the  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este  pledges 
all  the  free  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  the  XThlted  States 
and  our  Latin  American  neighbors,  to 
support  each  other  whenever  there  Is  a 
violation  of  international  law  by  an  ag- 
gressive course  of  action  on  the  part  of 
Cuba  and  its  master,  Khrushchev. 

It  Is  always  hard  to  tell  whether  Mr. 
Nixon  advocates  a  move  of  this  kind  be- 
cause it  sounds  Like  a  good,  cheap  way  of 
gaining  something  all  Americans  desire 
without  ever  having  to  put  it  to  the  test, 
or  whether  he  advocates  this  partlculau* 
poUcy  with  the  full  knowledge  that  ef- 
fectuating it  would  l»1ng  about  tremen- 
dous consequences  for  the  Ameilcan  peo- 
ple, consequences  he  deliberately  falls 
to  mention  or  discuss. 

Fortunately,  the  American  people  have 
decided  that  they  do  not  want  to  find 
out  what  he  has  in  mind.  They  made 
that  clear  in  November  1960. 

KtrmOPKAK  POUCT  CO0TI.T,  OANGXBOVS 

In  some  ways,  iii.  Nixon's  outline  of 
a  policy  toward  our  NATO  allies  was 
much  more  far-reaching  and  ominous 
than  his  Cuban  policy,  and  deserved 
more  attention  In  the  press,  than  what 
he  said  about  Cuba.  Mr.  Nixon  would. 
In  Western  Europe,  have  us  fall  back  on 
the  Republican  theory  of  diplomacy 
which  calls  for  arming  every  nation  to 
the  teeth  as  a  means  of  avoiding  war. 
That  was  the  Dulles  policy,  and  Nixon  is 
apparently  ready  to  carry  it  to  a  fatal 
extreme. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  I  opposed  the 
Dulles  program  during  the  last  3  or  4 
years  of  his  leadership  in  the  State  De- 
partment. In  my  Judgment,  we  are  still 
suffering  terrible  consequences  because 
of  the  misconceptions  inherent  in  the 
Dulles  program. 


The  way  to  repair  the  Atlantic  sQi. 
ance,  says  Mr.  Nixon,  is  to  give  our  NATD 
partners  nuclear  weapons.  He  calls  for 
a  change  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  tl^t 
would  permit  "the  transfer  of  a  limits 
number  of  nuclear  warheads  for  the  sp. 
propriate  use  of  our  European  allies." 

Is  General  De  Oaulle  unhappy  because 
France  does  not  have  its  own  n^Mfm^j 
nuclear  forces?  Then  give  him  rnunt, 
says  Mr.  Nixon.  What  interest  of  tbi 
United  States  this  conceivably  could 
serve,  Nixon  does  not  say.  From  the  coo. 
text  of  his  remarks  it  appears  that  ht 
simply  wants  to  give  our  allies  in  Euroiic 
anything  they  want,  to  keep  them  hapm 
and  quiet.  I  do  not  see  where  Nixon  evcD 
expects  Europe  to  pay  for  those  nudcv 
warheads,  since  he  calls  for  their  "trans- 
fer," not  their  sale. 

I  find  it  especially  siirprising  that 
Nixon  should  offer  such  a  proposal  when 
he  also  calls  for  a  move  toward  greater 
political  unity  within  NATO.  He  urges, 
in  fact,  a  "confederation"  to  permit  uni- 
fled  poUtical  control  of  the  NATO  orgs- 
nization.  Olving  France.  Britain,  and 
Germany — to  start  with — nuclear  weap. 
ons  of  their  own  is  exactly  the  opposite 
of  leading  them  toward  greater  political 
unity. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  one  Senator  who 
never  will  vote  a  dime  to  a  NATO  country 
for  the  development  of  a  national  atoaik, 
nuclear-weapons  program.  Here  Is  oni 
Senator  who  will  Insist  that,  for  the 
preservation  of  civilization  Itself,  we  con- 
tinue to  maintain  control  of  nuclear 
power,  under  international  agreemmte 
with  our  allies.  Here  is  one  Senator  wha 
repeats  his  statement  made  from  tide 
desk  on  January  16 — namely,  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  see  the  United  States 
help  or  aid  De  Oaulle  in  any  way  in  hit 
program  to  make  France  an  Independent 
nuclear  power. 

We  caiuiot  nm  the  risk  of  encouraginf 
individual  nations  to  develop  individual 
national  nuclear  weapons  programs,  if 
we  are  still  to  have  any  hope  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace  in  our  time.  Certainly  «• 
have  great  moral  obligations  to  the  neit 
generation  and  to  futiire  generations  of 
Americans. 

If  Mr.  Nixon  were  genuinely  interested 
in  a  closer  political  unity  and  control 
over  the  NATO  military  forces.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  he  would  also  pr<^XMe  to 
destroy  that  imity  by  setting  up  each 
member  as  an  indepoident  nuclear 
power.  The  kindest  thing  I  can  think  of 
Nixon's  proposal  is  that  he  is  resorting 
to  the  practice  of  trying  to  "buy  off"  un- 
willing or  recalcitrant  partners. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuROicK  in  the  chair).  The  time  avail- 
able to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
flatly  opposed  to  any  amendment  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  whl^  would  permit 
the  transfer,  the  sale,  or  any  other  plae- 
ing  of  nuclear  warheads  In  the  haiKls  of 
other  nations,  for  their  own  use.    If  Mr. 
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mxon  Is  sincere  in  seeking  a  closer  politi- 
cal relationship  with  our  European 
ijUes,  let  him  begin  talking  about 
changes  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  that 
would  release  to  a  purely  NATO  organi- 
sation some  degree  of  American  control. 

•There  is  plenty  of  room  for  negotia- 
tion and  maneuvering  over  how  to 
bring  about  better  relations  within 
NATO.  But.  by  and  large.  I  believe  that 
among  nations  which  are  basically 
friendly,  basically  democratic,  and  have 
the  same  basic  objectives,  a  reasonably 
straight  line  is  the  best  one  to  follow  in 
trying  to  reach  agreement  There  may 
be  some  complex  rationale  behind  his 
Idea  that  the  way  to  move  toward  unity 
Is  to  fractlonalize.  If  so.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
a  lot  more  explaining  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  In  my  judgment  the 
iMilance  between  war  and  peace  in  the 
world  today  is  a  very  delicate  one;  and, 
in  my  Judgment,  there  will  not  be  any 
little  wars.  If  we  start  a  war  in  Cuba, 
we  shall  very  likely  start  a  world  war.  I 
think  the  leaders  of  all  nations  should 
recognize  that. 

Therefore,  whenever  the  warmongers 
seek  to  spread  their  poisonous  propa- 
ganda of  war — as  Mr.  Nixon  did  the 
other  day,  before  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors—irrespective of  the  political  conse- 
quences. I  will  take  to  this  floor  in 
defense  of  trying  to  reach  an  honorable 
peace  and  in  defense  of  the  great  for- 
eign policy  program  of  a  great  Presi- 
dent, President  Kennedy. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  perfectly 
clear  to  the  warmongers  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  the  facts. 
They  are  entitled  to  intellectual  honesty. 
They  are  entitled  to  be  protected  from 
the  kind  of  deceit  in  which  Mr.  Nixon 
engaged  in  his  shocking  speech  to  the 
newspaper  editors. 

I  say  to  the  newspaper  editors.  You. 
too,  have  a  patriotic  obligation  to  keep 
faith  with  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  your 
precious  guarantee  of  free  speech,  to  pre- 
sent to  the  American  ijeople  the  facts 
about  foreign  policy,  and  not  permit  war- 
mongers to  give  to  the  American  people 
the  big  dose  of  intellectual  poison  and 
war  propaganda  that  Mr.  Nixon  gave 
to  your  conference  when  he  spoke  the 
other  day. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  the  fine  analysis  of  the  Cuban 
P<^y  by  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann.  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi  Kennedt-Kfattnc  Cxtban   Policy 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
Cuba  got  a  good  airing  last  week  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  the  significant  fact  atxnit  the  speeches 
of  the  President.  Secretary  Rusk,  and  Sena- 
tor Keattno  was  that  tltere  U  substantial 
sci««inent  about  what  the  United  States 
should  and  should  not  do.  It  Is  hard  to  say 
what  Mr.  NUon's  Cuban  policy  would  be. 
He  (ounded  like  a  man  who  was  ready  to  go 
to  war.    But  all  he  actually  said  was  that  he 


ited  ttaa  Cuban  exUas  to  maka  hit-and- 
run  ralda. 

Senator  Kxatino.  who  la  tha  moat  oonsplc- 
uous  of  the  erltUml  oppoaittosi.  bagan  by  say- 
ing that  It  U  fooUah  to  pretand  tbat  there 
are  easy  answers  to  the  Cuban  problem.  He 
did  not  pretend.  Then  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  admitted  that  he  agrees  with  the 
naaln  tbtsaa  of  our  present  Cuban  policy. 
He  is  oppop^  to  an  Invaalon.  He  Is  opposed 
to  a  blockade.  He  Is  <^poaed  to  hit-and-run 
raids  mounted  from  American  soil.  He  la  In 
favor  of  greater  stress  on  nonmilltary  meas- 
ures, and  he  wants  to  exert  Increasing  eco- 
nomic pressure  so  that  the  Soviets  will  be 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  price  of 
maintaining  a  l>aae  In  Cuba  la  too  high. 

This  Lb  the  same  story  which  the  adminis- 
tration Is  telling.  Senator  Kbatimc'b  differ- 
ences are  not  in  tbe  substance  of  the  text 
but  In  the  editing,  the  typography,  the  lay- 
out, and  the  captions.  The  Senator,  like  the 
President,  excludes  In  present  circumstances 
the  resort  to  war — invasion,  blockade,  and 
raiding:  like  the  President,  Jie.  too.  would 
deal  with  Cuba  by  surveillance,  containment. 
Isolation,  economic  pressures,  and  propa- 
gnnda. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come  the  Kennedy-Keating  policy 
will  leave  the  Soviet  troops  90  miles  from 
Florida.  This  is  an  affront  to  our  pride. 
Not  since  Napoleon  III  put  French  troops 
into  Mexico  to  enthrone  and  support  the 
Emperor  MaximiUian  has  anything  like  this 
bapF>ened  so  close  to  us.  In  the  end  the 
French  troops  went  away.  But.  because 
there  was  no  prudent  alternative.  Lincoln 
put  up  with  the  Bonapartist  troops  for  sev- 
eral years. 

How  long  must  we  put  up  with  the  Rus- 
sian troops?  The  honest  answer  is  that  we 
must  put  up  with  them  until  they  can  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  measures  short  of  nuclear 
war.  Here  Is  the  sticking  point  In  the  argu- 
ment with  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Nlxon.  They  sound,  they  intend  to  sound, 
as  If  they  know  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the 
Russian  troops  promptly  without  waging 
nuclear  war. 

What  is  this  prompter  way  to  make  the 
Russians  go  away  from  Cuba?  They  do  not 
tell  us.  but  the  most  reasonable  Interpre- 
tation of  what  they  say  Is  that  the  prompter 
way  Is  not  to  make  war  but  to  threaten  war. 
Both  Governor  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Nixon 
have  avoided  saying  plainly  what  they  do 
mean.  But  If  what  they  sound  like  has 
genuine  meaning  it  is  that  they  believe  the 
United  States  can  deliver  an  ultimatum 
which  the  Soviet  Union  will  bow  to. 

If  this  is  not  what  they  mean,  what  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  do  they  mean  with 
all  their  big  words?  If  they  are  prepared 
to  be  so  bold  with  the  Russians,  they  ought 
to  be  bold  enough  to  talk  plainly  to  their 
fellow  Americans. 

The  Rockefeller-Nixon  position  appears 
then  to  be  that  Cuba  can  be  liberated  by 
ordering  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from 
this  hemisphere,  and  to  stand  by  passively 
while  we  blockade  Castro  and  arrange  for  a 
replacement  of  Castro's  government.  If  this 
is  what  they  have  in  mind,  they  are  making 
an  enormous  guess.  For  nobody  can  possibly 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  surrender 
its  whole  position  in  Cuba  as  it  surrendered 
it«  offensive  weapons  last  October.  It  is 
the  supreme  folly  in  the  nuclear  age  to  drive 
a  nuclear  power  into  a  corner.  And  if  the 
Soviet  Union  refused  to  bow  to  the  ulti- 
matum, all  this  would  do  for  us  would  be 
to  make  us  look  like  fools. 

The  President  of  tlie  United  States  cannot 
play  with  an  ultimatum  to  a  goverxunent 
like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  cannot  use 
an  ultimatum  unless  he  Is  prepared  to  go 
through  m-ith  It  and  begin  a  war.  If  he  is 
not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  an  ultimatum  is 
a  bluff  and  everyone  will  soon  see  that  it  is. 


While  the  present  policy  doca  not  promise 
a  quick  withdrawal  of  the  BuaaUna  <»  the 
faU  of  Castro,  it  is  atirely  not  true  to  say 
tluit  It  is  complacent  do-nottilngiam.  To  a 
degree  which  is  just  short  of  war  Cuba  is 
being  photographed,  patrolled,  embargoed 
and  squeezed,  and  Isolated.  If  Cuba  were 
a  great  power,  we  would  b«  at  war  with  her 
for  what  we  are  already  doing.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  precedent  where  we 
have  exerted  such  strong  measures  short  of 
war  on  any  other  country. 

However  much  we  are  impatient  and  frus- 
trated we  have  to  grasp  tne  fact  that  Cuba 
is  no  military  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  is  not  very  much  of  a  threat  to  Latin 
America.  The  worst  of  Castro  is  bis  example 
and  a  long  way  after  that  such  agents  as 
he  is  able  to  train  and  Inmtrate  Into  the 
Latin  American  countries.  He  Is  an  affront 
to  our  pride,  he  Is  a  nuisance,  he  ts  a  mls- 
chiefmaker.  But  he  is  not  a  mortal  threat 
to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  therefore.  In  this  age  of  thermonuclear 
war,  we  must  deal  with  him  by  measures  that 
are  short  of  war. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uni  nimous  consent  that  I  may  speak  for 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chahr  hears  none,  and 
it  is  :u>  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  a  peace-loving 
people.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  joined  the  United  Nations  because 
we  believe  in  peace.  We  continue  to  seek 
peace  with  justice  and  with  honor  in 
this  world. 

I  believe  the  American  people  under- 
stand the  ugly  and  dread  hazard  to  the 
free  way  of  life  which  is  posed  by  mter- 
natioiud  commimism.  For  that  reason 
again  this  year  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  will  vote  to  spend, 
in  round  numbers,  approximately  $100 
billion  to  perfect  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  further  to  sophisticate  the 
defensive  weapons  of  obliteration  which 
modern  science  and  techrK>logy  have 
brought  not  only  to  the  free  nations,  but 
also  to  the  nations  under  the  yoke  of 
international  communism. 

The  American  people  are  bitter. 
They  object  to  the  transformation  of 
Cuba  liito  a  Communist  sateUite.  Their 
own  feelings  were  reflected  only  a  year 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  it 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

/iesolred  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Vnitetl  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined — 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  In  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any  part 
of  this  hemisphere: 

( b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capa- 
bility endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

'c)  to  work  with  the  Organiuitlon  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

That  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  likewise  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  it  represents  basic  American 
policy.  Our  coimtry  will  never  permit 
Cuba  to  become  a  nuclear  or  an  offensive 
launching  pad;  and,  to  the  everlasting 
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credit  of.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  action  which  he  took  last  Oc- 
tober indicated  that  our  Cuban  policy 
was  to  be  vindicated  on  that  occasion. 

But  the  American  people  continue  to 
be  bitter.  They  continue  to  urge  the 
American  Government  to  take  any  action 
that  can  be  tcJcen  to  isolate  and,  under 
the  very  terms  of  the  resolution,  to  ex- 
tirpate from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
communism  In  any  form. 

I  receive  letters  from  people  in  Cali- 
fornia upon  occasion  demanding  action. 
I  have  written  replies  to  those  letters  in 
which  I  have  said.  "What  do  you  mean 
when  you  say  'action'?  If  you  are  de- 
manding that  I  use  my  vote  and  my  voice 
upon  this  occasion  now,  immediately,  to 
demand  a  military  invasion  of  Cuba,  you 
are  wrong,  because  I  will  not  do  that." 

Neither  will  the  American  people. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said,  "We  have  fought  wars  before." 
And  now  we  face,  Ood  forbid,  a  continu- 
ing hazard  of  an  obliterating  nuclear 
war.  Nevertheless  the  American  peo- 
ple intend  that  they  and  their  Govern- 
ment proceed  with  honor  and  courage 
and  vigorr  and  firmness  with  respect  to 
conmiunlsm  In  this  hemisphere  and  in 
any  other  clime  around  this  globe. 
"Deeds  not  words,"  was  the  Eisenhower 
phrase.    It  still  goes. 

Mr.  President.  I  did  not  read  the  text 
of  the  comments  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  therefore  I  cannot  com- 
ment very  well  upon  the  points  which  my 
able  friend  from  Oregon  has  raised. 

There  is  no  more  vigorous  advocate  in 
the  Senate  than  my  colleague  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcMn  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morsk].  When  I  propose  a  measure 
which  Is  controversial,  I  am  always  happy 
when  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  MoRss]  is  on  my  side  and 
agrees  with  me. 

I  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  this 
occasion  to  say  that  from  the  newsi>aper 
accounts  df  former  Vice  President  Nix- 
on's speech,  I  do  not  consider  It  a  "shock- 
ing" speech.  In  my  Jiidgment  his  speech 
reflected  the  uneasiness  of  the  American 
people  with  respect  to  the  continuing 
presence  in  Cuba,  90  miles  off  our  shore, 
of  a  Communist  Ideology.  They  hope 
and  pray — I  go  further  than  that  when 
I  say  they  demand — ^that  our  Govern- 
ment do  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
isolate  and  eventually  to  eliminate  that 
hazard  from  our  way  of  life. 

Former  Vice  President  Nixon  is  an 
American.  He  did  not  attack  President 
Kennedy  as  an  appeaser.  He  simply 
presented  his  views  with  vigor  to  an 
audience  of  newspaper  editors  which  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  him  to  speak 
on  the  occasion  of  their  convention. 

I  cay  very  frankly  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon  that,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  other  day  approved  a 
loan  to  Brazil  I  did  not  denounce  that 
loan.  But  I  say  to  him  most  sincerely 
that  I  desire  more  facts  with  respect  to 
the  reasonableness  of  that  loan  before  I 
place  my  own  personal  stamp  of  approval 
upon  it.  We  must  remember  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  State  Department  publicly 
said  that  Communists  were  woiUng 
their  will  in  the  government  of  Brazil. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  HUC'UlfiL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ETJCHEL.  A  couple  of  days  later 
the  State  Department  said  that  Commu- 
nists did  not  dominate  BrasU.  As  an 
American  citizen  I  say  that  if  Brazil  went 
down  the  Communist  drain,  it  would  be 
another  body  blow  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. We  do  not  want  our  hemisphere 
to  go  Communist.  For  that  reason,  I 
shall  continue  to  support  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  desire  that  our  ties  with  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  be  strong.  I 
wish  to  see  us  go  forward  in  helping 
those  countries  eliminate  many  of  the 
causes  for  commiinism — ill  health,  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  poor  housing,  lack  of 
widespread  individual  landownership, 
sickness,  and  disease.  But  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  comments  of  the  former  Vice 
President  last  week  to  be  siisceptible  of 
the  interpretation  which  my  able  friend 
has  placed  upon  them,  as  he  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  do.  I  merely  believe  that 
he  reflected  the  feeling  of  the  American 
people  that  we  desire  peace  with  Justice 
and  honor.  We  seek  it.  For  that  reason, 
we  wish  to  continue  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  dependable  and 
realistic  test  ban.  That  is  why  we  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  may 
continue  strong. 

I  generally  share  my  colleague's  views 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  nu- 
clear deterrent.  Quite  aside  from  that, 
the  American  people  want  our  country 
and  our  Government,  as  I  say,  to  be 
imlted,  to  continue  a  policy  of  firmness 
toward  our  unyielding,  unalterable 
American  goal — to  protect  our  own  secu- 
rity, to  eliminate  communism  from  this 
honisphere.  and  eventually  to  give  to  the 
people  on  this  earth  an  opportimity 
themselves  to  determine  how  their  own 
society  shall  conduct  their  own  business. 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF    WATER     RE- 
SOURCES RESEARCH  CENTERS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2)  to  establish  water  re- 
sources research  centers  at  land-grant 
colleges  and  State  universities,  to  stimu- 
late water  research  at  other  colleges, 
universities,  and  centers  of  competence, 
and  to  promote  a  more  adequate  national 
program  of  water  research. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
water  resources  bill,  known  as  S.  2.  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  bill  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  IHETCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
time  for  calling  the  role  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  l8  80  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  earn 
the  roll.  ^" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  t 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wltboui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  ud 
my  amendment  No.  54. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  fma 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativi  Clkkk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  3,  line  9,  after  the  word- 
"advisable",  to  add  the  following :  "by  the 
institute  or  center,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to  him- 
self? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  purpose  of 
this  particular  amendment  is  clear.  It 
is  an  exceedmgly  simple  amendment  It 
is  a  perfecting  amendment.  The  pur- 
pose of  it  is  to  keep  the  control  of  the  re- 
search in  the  hands  of  the  Institute  or 
center.  It  is  an  amendment  to  cer- 
tain language  in  section  100(a)  of  the 
bill,  which  provides  for  research  at  the 
land -grant  colleges  and  institutes. 

The  bill  now  reads:  "as  may  in  each 
case  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due 
regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and 
needs  of  the  respective  States  and  Puerto 
Rico." 

In  my  opinion,  that  language  makes 
the  bill  uncertain.  I  do  not  know  what 
is  meant  by  "as  may  in  each  case  be 
deemed  advisable."  I  do  not  know  who 
determines  what  is  advisable.  So  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  institution  in  the  particular 
State  where  the  problems  are  being 
studied  is  the  Judge  of  what  the  prob- 
lems are  and  what  is  advisable,  and  in 
what  case  it  is  advisable. 

I  felt  certain  that  this  was  merely  s 
perfecting  amendment  and  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  would  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept It.  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  his 
idea  that,  for  example,  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  the  decision  as  to  what  was 
to  be  deemed  advisable  would  be  made 
here  in  Washington.  I  know  that  for  the 
State  of  Colorado  I  would  have  no  de- 
sire to  see  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
have  control  of  money  or  a  project  where 
he  has  the  say  as  to  what  is  advisable 
Because  of  the  many  ramifications  of 
this  subject.  I  think  it  is  for  the  SUtes 
to  say  which  ones  are  advisable  and 
which  ones  are  not. 

I  may  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  as  to  whether  he  has 
objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  may  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  do 
have  opposition.  It  is  not  the  objection 
which  the  Senator  probably  thinks  I 
have,  but  I  will  discuss  it  shortly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  being  the  case, 
and  having  stated  my  reasons  for  the 
amendment.  I  will  reserve  the  remaindei 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Haxt]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  It  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  in  ^<^>>igim  yester- 
day, and  I  was  thus  unable  to  Join  in  the 
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opening  discussion  of  the  pending  bill 
(gfj)  »n<l  *"  ^*  compliments  paid  its 
dilel  sponsor,  the  Senator  from  New 
llezioo  [Mr.  AifDzaaowJ.  But  m  a  co- 
gooDaoT  of  thU  bill,  and  also  as  one  of 
3Ie^**minorlty  of  four"  who  had  urged  a 
nwre  forceful  report  from  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources.  I  am  delighted  and  gratified 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is 
forcefully  pursuing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  committee.  He  is  not  letting 
^>em  die  on  the  shelf.  He  is  proceeding 
promptly,  thoughtfully,  and  thoroughly 
to  see  that  they  are  implemented.  It  is 
clear  that  he  Intends  to  see  that  we  take 
aU  possible  actions  to  meet  the  Nation's 
water  needs  of  the  future  as  envisioned 
by  our  committee. 

This  particular  bill  has  been  most 
^noinly  received  In  Michigan.  Dr.  John 
A.  Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State 
Onlversity,  was  given  a  draft  of  the  bill 
Isst  simmier.  He  eiMlorsed  the  concept, 
and  said: 

"Tb«  draXt  blU  take*  cognisance  of  the  fact 
ttiat  tb«  uae  of  water  conatltutes  one  of  the 
moat  complex  and  preaalng  problems  con- 
tronUnc  almost  every  State  In  the  country. 

We  In  Michigan  will  put  this  program 
to  good  use.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  initiative  in  the  drafting  of  the  legis- 
lation and  for  his  leadership  in  bringing 
it  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  It 
will  be  supported  overwhelmingly. 

I  support  the  Senator  in  his  opposition 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  wanted  to  speak 
on  the  bill.  I  thought  this  would  be 
the  best  time  for  him  to  do  so,  and  I 
ylekl  him  some  time. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  witnessing  a  historical  change  in 
our  national  thinking,  as  we  find  cit- 
izens becoming  increasingly  aware  of 
the  value — indeed  of  the  precloiumess — 
of  our  water  resources.  "The  bill  we  are 
considering.  S.  2,  provides  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  land-grant  colleges  and  State 
universities,  other  universities  and  re- 
search institutions  may  also  be  aided  in 
water  resources  research. 

Our  water  resources  are  not  by  any 
means  inexhaustible.  Nor  are  they  at 
present  well  tended.  The  cosponsors  of 
S.  2  heard  testimony  outlining  the  se- 
verity of  the  water  shortage  which  o\ir 
cotmtry  faces.  Some  States  have  already 
experienced  the  fears  and  frustrations 
arising  from  Inadequate  water  reserves. 
I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion which  should  help  solve  some  of  our 
water  resource  problems. 

President  Kennedy's  task  force  on  wa- 
ter resources  reported  that  water  is  be- 
ing used  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  issue, 
of  course,  is  how  do  we  best  utilize  oiu* 
water?  How  can  waste  be  eliminated? 
How  can  reuse  methods  for  water  be 
found?  How  can  the  waters  of  the  sea 
be  desalinized  at  the  least  cost?  How 
can  water  pollution  be  ended?  How  can 
we  assure  adequate  water  supply  for  the 
future? 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before, 
water  conservation  cannot  be  the  goal 
and  responsibility  of  the  States  alone. 
The  language  of  8.  2  makes  available  to 
our  great  State  universities  and  colleges 


funds  with  which  to  establish  within 
each  State  a  water  resources  research  in- 
stitute, center,  or  equivalent  agency. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska  a  water  pollu- 
tion research  laboratory  is  being  located 
at  the  University  of  Alaska  at  College, 
near  Fairbanks.  It  will  be  seek  to  estab- 
lish how  the  waters  of  the  far  north  can 
be  best  put  to  work.  The  environmental 
studies  planned  within  our  State  will 
have  far-reaching  effects  in  this  coimtry 
and  in  other  lands. 

Strange  as  it  may  se^m  to  men  and 
women  unfamiliar  with  Alaska  and  its 
vast  regions,  our  usable  water  supply  is 
limited.  I  remember  when  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  employees  examined  our 
water  supply  cmd  found,  in  amazement, 
that  many  of  the  streams  within  the 
State  were  polluted  with  glacial  flour. 
This  type  of  pollution  could  and  does 
impede  the  usability  of  other  Alaskan 
streams. 

I  doubt  if  the  extent  of  Alaska's 
ground  water  resources  will  be  known  in 
even  the  near  future.  Possibly  the  State 
will  depend  upon  its  surface  waters  for 
most  of  its  water  requirements,  but  cer- 
tainly these  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered until  the  proper  research  has 
determined  some  of  the  answers. 

In  years  ahead  Alaska  will  have  the 
industry  it  seeks  today.  It  will  have  the 
investment  capital  so  needed  today.  It 
will  have  increased  population.  And  it 
will  have  all  the  problems  these  Improve- 
ments bring. 

Dr.  William  R.  Wood,  president  of  the 
University  of  Alaska,  has  examined  S.  2 
as  have  members  of  his  faculty.  They 
strongly  support  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. They  believe,  as  do  I,  that  the  pro- 
gram envisaged  will  complement  the 
work  of  the  U.8.  Public  Health  Service  in 
the  Arctic  research  program  which  is  be- 
ing developed  in  the  49th  State. 

Mr.  President,  many  groups  have  testi- 
fied in  support  of  S.  2.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  relate  their  findings  in  detail,  but  I 
do  want  to  mention  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Haskell  Rosenblum.  director  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States,  who  said : 

Kfflclent  utilization  and  protection  of  our 
water  supply  Is  so  Important  to  national  well- 
being  that  we  think  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  a  reaponslbUlty  to  enooxirage  research  in 
this  field,  research  the  need  for  which  has 
been  supported  by  many  eminent  scientists 
and  politicians. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  Is  non- 
poUtical.  The  league  does  a  good  Job  in 
presenting  the  pros  and  cons  of  impor- 
tant issues  to  its  membership,  and  it  does 
a  responsible  Job.  I  applaud  the  work  of 
the  league  in  the  important  area  of 
water  coiiservation,  and  I  urge  the  favor- 
able enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
ameiKlment  directly  ix>ses  the  question 
of  whether  the  paramount  authority  is  in 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  local  in- 
stitutions or  centers.  It  happens  that 
Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  supported  an 
exactly  opposite  position  to  that  being 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
They  sought  greater  Federal  authority. 

The  Hatch  Act  and  this  biU  both  con- 
tain   sections    providing    that    nothing 


within  the  act  shall  change  the  i-elation- 
ship  between  colleges  or  universities  and 
their  States.  This  act  carries  that  lan- 
guage. The  States  are  Jealous  of  their 
prerogatives.  They  should  XK>t  be  over- 
ridden. But  there  must  be  some  Federal 
participation  in  decisions. 

A  good  many  years  ago.  perhaps  in 
1945  and  1946  and  1947,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  worked  on  an  agri- 
cultural research  bill,  which  was  adopted 
in  1947.  We  found  at  that  time,  by  using 
a  punchcard  system,  that  Uterally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  was  being  spent  on  proj- 
ects by  States  who  had  no  idea  that 
their  neighboring  States  were  spending 
money  on  similar  projects. 

We  had  the  problem  of  dye  affecting 
cotton,  not  only  in  the  rain  belt,  but 
also  in  other  places.  Research  labora- 
tories were  working  on  the  problem  of 
how  dye  worked  on  cotton  grown  in 
desert  areas.  My  State  was  one  of  those 
States.  They  included  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California.  We  were  dealing 
with  irrigation  cotton,  and  found  that 
this  problem  existed  there. 

These  various  agencies  were  not  work- 
ing together,  but  independently. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Agi-i- 
cultural  Research  Act  of  1947  we  were 
able  better  to  program  the  money  appro- 
priated. We  did  not  interfere  with  the 
State  programs.  We  called  their  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  in  other  areas 
to  solve  this  problem,  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  which  they  could  participate. 

The  Hatch  Act  has  been  on  the  books 
for  a  long  time.  By  using  the  language 
of  the  Hatch  Act  in  S.  2.  we  attempt  to 
carry  over  to  the  water  field  the  same 
mutually  satisfactory  relationship  which 
exists  in  the  agricultural  field,  which  in- 
volves a  sharing  in  the  decisions  as  to 
"advisability"  of  projects  and  policies 
rather  than  a  sharp  granting  of  ultimate 
authority  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  know  that  some  feel  it  is  advisable 
to  grant  this  final  authority  to  the 
States.  I  believe  it  would  be  preferable 
to  have  the  States  and  Nation  work  to- 
gether, as  they  have  done  under  the 
Hatch  Act.  PurtheroLore,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  objection  being  made  to  our  pro- 
posal by  any  land -grant  colleges. 

We  have  not  stopped  any  land-grant 
college  by  the  exercise  of  blind  authority 
here  in  Washington. 

There  are  many  examples  of  how  this 
has  worked.  The  language  in  the  bill  is 
a  compromise  between  two  extremes. 
We  have,  as  E>r.  Edwin  West  Allen  has 
said,  set  forth  a  "unique  example  of  na- 
tional administration  in  which  influence, 
rather  than  coercion,  is  the  policy." 

That  is  what  should  exist.  That  is 
why  I  find  myself  unable  to  accept  the 
amendment 

We  have  had  a  long  history  in  this 
field. 

This  matter  has  been  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  many  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  land- 
grant  college  has  ever  objected  to  It. 
and  no  land-grant  college  has  suggested 
that  this  proposed  change  should  be 
made.  We  worked  up  this  bill  with  the 
people  from  land-grant  colleges  to  be 
sure  they  were  satisfied.  As  I  have  said, 
no  land-grant  college  has  suggested  that 
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thi«  ehmnge  should  be  made.  Thejr  are 
satiMled  vttta  the  waj  the  HatA  Aet 
haa  wortced.  Ttwy  are  satisfied  with  our 
languate  tai  the  water  reaovreee  bill. 

Mr.  MUOm.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
consldCTaMe  dUBeulty  in  hearing  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexleo  because  of  the 
noise  in  the  Chamber.  However.  I  should 
like  to  say  ttiat  his  dbiments  in  behalf 
of  his  position  are  not  persuasiTe.  to  me. 
at  least.  They  add  up  to  one  thing,  that 
we  are  drafting  a  un  which  is  purposely 
vague,  and  we  are  being  vague  because 
we  do  not  want  to  be  tied  down. 

Congress  has  talcm  similar  action 
many  times,  and  far  too  many  times  ir 
the  past  few  years.  Citing  the  Hatch 
Act  is  somewhat  analogous,  but  not  com- 
I^tely.  because  we  are  dealing  here  with 
completely  different  areas,  the  areas  of 
wato*.  I  beUeve  we  have  a  different  type 
of  problem  to  deal  with. 

AH  I  want  is  to  be  sure  of  what  we  are 
doing  when  we  write  this  particular  sen- 
tence: 

It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  each  such  Institute 
cv  center  to  plan  and  conduct — 

This  refers  to  colleges — 
as  may  la  each  caae  be  deemed  adviaable — 

And  80  forth.  All  I  wish  is  to  have 
language  set  out  in  the  bill  so  that  we 
know,  from  reading  the  act,  who  is  going 
to  decide  whether  the  action  is  advisable 
or  not. 

If  the  author  of  th:^  bill  wants  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  be  the  Judge  of 
that,  let  us  say  so  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
want  him  to  be  the  Judge  of  that.  Nei- 
ther do  I  want  to  leave  it  so  vague  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  by  a 
temporary  or  permanent  withholding  of 
funds,  put  enough  pressure  on  one  or 
another  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  so 
as  to  dictate  the  kind  of  research  in 
water  that  is  going  on  at  a  land -grant 
college. 

I  spoke  at  some  length  yesterday  about 
the  importance  of  the  kind  of  research 
provided  for.  It  is  important.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  om-  States  in  the 
West  at  this  particular  time.  As  we 
progress  along  in  this  century,  it  will  be 
important  to  every  State  in  the  country, 
except  perhaps  Aladca,  which  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  hard  pressed  on  its  water  prob- 
lems for  some  time,  and  -every  State  will 
be  under  the  necessity  of  taking  action. 

My  argument  boils  down  to  this:  Let 
us  put  in  the  bill  what  we  mean.  If  we 
mean  that  we  want  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  the  decision,  let  us  put 
that  language  in  the  bill.  If  we  mean 
that  we  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  our 
land-grant  coHeges  can  do  a  better  Job 
of  determining  the  directton  of  our  water 
research  than  can  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  let  us  follow  that  plan, 
as  I  have  suggested,  that  it  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  institute  or  center  which 
has  done  the  Job. 

Mr.  Presidcat.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  have  a  quorum  call 
without  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  HtKSmiWO  OfTlCKR.  Is  there 
objection?  Tbe  CSialr  hears  none,  md 
it  is  so  evAwed.  The  <derk  will  call  the 
roU. 


Tbe  legislathre  clerk  peectedMl  to  call 
theroQ. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  PiesMent.  I  ask 
unamBoos  eoasent  that  tiw  order  for 
the  qaoimB  eall  be  i rnrinrtfitl. 

Tbm  TREamiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  help  agreeing  in  theory  with 
many  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Coku-ado.  I  merely  point 
out  that  I  base  my  objection  to  the 
amendment  on  the  actual  operation  of 
the  Hatch  Act.  which  is  the  principal 
act  under  which  agricultural  land-grant 
cdOegcs  have  cooperated  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  have  never 
known  an  ixistanee  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  land-grant 
colleges  have  found  themselves  in  really 
serious  opposition  on  this  question.  I 
should  like  to  continue  the  same  basically 
friendly,  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  land-grant  colleges,  and  I  believe 
the  pn^Msal  will  work  out  in  that  way. 
I  know  that  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, without  exception,  have  cooperated 
with  the  land- grant  colleges.  I  hope 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who- 
ever he  may  be.  will  have  the  same  good 
sense  to  do  so.  Therefore.  I  oppose  the 
amendment 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  Tbe  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  typograph- 
ical error  on  page  4,  line  23.  The  first 
word  in  line  23  should  be  "been"  instead 
of  "them."  The  error  was  made  in  the 
printing  of  the  final  document.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  first  word 
in  line  23.  page  4,  be  changed  from 
"them"  to  "been." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  numbered  49  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislattvb  Cunuc.  On  page  10, 
beginning  at  line  7.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  M. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  clear  away 
any  f  \uziness  or  hasiness  with  respect  to 
the  language^  the  bill.  On  page  10,  line 
7,thebillpi^fhdee: 

Sac.  S09.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la 
authorised  to  eetabllah  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  a  Watar  Weaooreea  Service  for 
the  pxnpoae  of  admlnlaterlng  prognuna 
authorlaad  In  thla  Aet. 

The  subsequent  section,  section  303, 
provides,  In  part: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  authorized 
to  emiMoy  a  director  at  the  Water  Reeooreea 
aei»kj>  at  dvll  aervlce  grade  M  and.  If 
nsossMty  to  oMaln  peraoBiiSI  competent 
to  MkiUalatw  a  progiiMi  lavd^tag  ariiitini 

ea&ploy  not  to  exceed  five  employees  above 


cItU  service  trade  15  In  addition  to  the  ai^ 
ber  otherwise  authorlaed  by  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  u 
strike  oat  sacUon  SOI.  which  provi^ 
for  the  estahUahBDent  of  a  new  agsncv 

within  the  Department  of  the  Intslir 
It  also  would  strike  the  proviso  for  t^ 
personnd  which  would  staff  the  propoM^ 
agency. 

Rarely  do  I  have  the  support  for  sa 
amendment  which  I  have  for  this  par. 
tioular  amendment:  but  I  do  have  tood 
support  for  it.  I  refer  Senators  to  pace 
23  of  the  report,  which  was  written  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ilfr. 
AwDBRsoif].  I  shall  read  in  part  tnm 
a  letter  written  by  Philip  S.  Hughes. 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Refer- 
ence, Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  then 
chaiiman  of  tlie  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anmbsosi]  : 
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PlnaUy,  we  believe  that  prorlalons  of  title 
in  with  reapect  to  eatabllahment  of  a  Wat« 
Resources  Service  within  the  Department  <tf 
the  Interior  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  now  has  ade. 
quate  reorganization  authority  to  take  fnttst 
action  If  and  when  he  so  decides.  Forthir- 
more,  in  view  of  the  general  authortntloa 
provided  In  the  Postal  Service  and  Pedttal 
Brnployaea  Salary  Act  of  1992,  special  per. 
sonnel  provisions  shoiild  not  be  required  to 
stoif  new  conatltnentB  of  the  Department. 

That  is  the  position  taken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  in  its  letter  to  the 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  i 
believe  that  in  this  day  and  age  it  it 
undesirable  to  continue  to  add  agencies 
and  bureaus  to  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior.  If  the  Department,  with  its 
thousands  and  Uxousands  of  employees, 
cannot  administer  a  lurogram  such  at 
that  envisaged  by  the  bUl  without  adding 
a  new  agency  within  the  Department, 
then  it  had  better  take  a  good  look  st 
its  own  organization  and  do  some  need- 
ed reorganizing.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  can  perform 
this  function  with  personnel  which  is 
either  available  or  can  be  made  available 
for  this  worlL. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  accept- 
ed, although  I  have  had  no  indication 
from  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  con- 
cerning his  intentions. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  its  re- 
ports on  S.  3579  and  S.  2.  recommended 
the  deletion  of  what  are  now  sections 
302  and  303  of  S.  2,  authorl^ng  a  Water 
Resources  Service  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  five  extra-grade  Jobs  for 
the  administration  of  the  water  re- 
sources research  program.  This  is  what 
amendment  49  would  do. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  assures  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ade- 
quate authority  to  establish  such  a  serv- 
ice, and  states  that  there  is  sufficient  su- 
thorization  of  super-grade  Jobs  in  the 
Postal  Service  and  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1962  so  the  special  provi- 
sion is  not  required  to  provide  adequste 
competent  staff. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  a  single, 
broadly  based.  Independrat  office  In  the 


Department  of  the  Interior  to  direct  this 

new  program. 

The  Select  Committee  on  National  Wa- 
ter Rtfources  pointed  out  that  many  sci- 
ences, or  disciplines,  are  involved  in  the 
solution  of  our  water  problems  and  urged 
a  broadly  based  approach  to  ttiem.  The 
Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  called  for  a 
mulUdlsctpllnary  approach  to  water  re- 
gearch.  and  the  training  of  hydroscien- 
tists  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the 
many  sciences  involved.  This  was  also 
emphasized  in  the  report  of  the  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology. 

There  will  be  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal pressures  to  assign  this  new  program 
to  one,  or  several,  existing  agencies. 
Each  has  a  limited  mission  in  the  water 
field.  They  would  quite  naturally  in- 
cline any  program  they  can  capture  to- 
ward their  own  mission.  I  am  not  criti- 
cal of  the  existing  agencies,  for  if  they 
are  worth  their  salt,  they  miss  no  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  external  pressure  to  segment  the 
program  among  several  mission -oriented 
agencies  is  exemplified  in  the  chamber 
of  commerce  recommendation  that: 

Silstlng  bureaus  or  service*  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  be  as- 
glgned  the  responsibility  of  administering 
the  program  that  would  be  authorlaed  by 
this  legislation. 

Such  fragmentation  would,  of  course, 
be  a  serious  mistake.  Colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  rnfearch  agencies  would 
bave  to  shop  among  the  limited -objec- 
tive agencies  with  research  projects. 
Tbe  multldisciplinary  approach  we  seek 
would  not  be  attained. 

It  is  equally  important  that  the  new 
agency  have  a  highly  competent  staff. 
There  Is  no  activity  where  results  from 
sn  investment  is  more  directly  related  to 
the  competence  of  the  men  who  run  the 
program  than  in  research. 

I  am  reluctant  to  insist  upon  statutory 
provision  for  a  particular  service,  or 
ofllce,  in  the  executive  branch.  The 
Hoover  Commission  on  Organization  of 
tbe  Executive  Branch  recommended  that 
organizational  structure  of  the  various 
departments  be  left  to  the  Secretaries. 
Congress  lias  gone  along  with  that  rec- 
ommendation. 

In  view  of  this  precedent,  and  the  as- 
surance that  has  been  given  that  there 
will  be  a  competently  staffed  independ- 
ent office  uiKier  existing  authorities — I 
will  accept  ttie  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

I  will  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  amendment. 
I  believe  the  amendment  is  in  the  best 
Interests  of  all  concerned. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  read.  The  amendment 
has  not  been  printed. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lboislativk  Clerk.  On  page  7. 
line  7.  after  "ascertain."  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  "whether  the  requirements  of 
section  101  have  been  met." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  of  this  paragraph  has  bothered 
me  considerably.  I  have  not  been  quite 
certain  as  to  how  to  attack  this  par- 
ticular question.  On  page  7,  commenc- 
ing with  Une  5.  the  bill  reads: 

On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  In  each 
year  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Interior  shall  ascertain  as  to 
each  State  whether  It  Is  entitled  to  receive 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for 
water  resources  research  under  section 
100(a)  of  this  Act  and  the  amount  which 
thereupon  each  U  entitled,  respectively,  to 
receive. 

What  bothers  me  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  required  to  deter- 
mine two  things:  First,  he  must  deter- 
mine whether  any  State  is  entitled  to 
receive  its  share;  aiKl  second,  the 
amoimt. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  would 
really  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  power  to  decide 
whether  a  land -grant  college  will  receive 
money;  and  second,  the  amount  it  will 
receive. 

Particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  connection  with  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered a  few  minutes  ago — that  in  regard 
to  who  would  determine  the  type  of  re- 
search to  be  carried  on — the  Senate  pur- 
posely decided,  I  say,  to  leave  this  matter 
vague,  therefore  I  believe  it  wise  that  we 
try  to  pin  down,  on  page  7,  whether  we 
are  going  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  without  ade- 
quate safeguards,  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  colleges  will  get  these 
funds  and  the  amounts  they  will  get. 

My  amendment  simply  inserts  in  line 
7,  after  the  word  "ascertain."  the  follow- 
ing: "whether  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 101  have  been  met." 

That  will  subject  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  the  use  of  definite  criteria  for 
the  determination  of  whether  the  money 
shall  be  given  to  the  colleges,  and  in 
what  amounts  it  shall  be  given.  In  my 
(H?inion.  the  amendment  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  bilL  It  will  protect  the 
land-grant  colleges,  and  will  assure  them 
that  there  will  be  definite  guidelines — 
those  set  out  In  section  101 — which  must 
be  followed  before  the  Secretary  can  de- 
termine whether  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  money,  and  in  what  amounts. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  the  amendment  takes  me  a 
little  by  surprise,  for  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  study  its  language. 

I  state  frankly  that  I  do  not  know 
what  position  I  would  take  In  conference, 
after  having  a  chance  to  stu^  the 
amendment.  However,  on  first  glance, 
the  language  appears  to  be  satisfactory. 

So  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment: but  I  hope  the  Senator  frmn  Colo- 
rado will  not  hold  me  to  insisting  on  the 
amendment  after  we  get  into  conference 
and  confer  about  the  amendment  with 
the  other  conferees. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  srield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  As  he 
knows.  I  have  been  worrying  about  this 
provision;  but  imtil  now  I  have  not  been 
able  to  draw  up  the  necessary  language. 
I  think  he  recognizes,  as  I  do,  that  a 
problem  does  exist. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me,  let  me  say  that  I 
had  some  language  drawn  up,  as  follows: 

When  it  shall  appear  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  the  annual  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  preceding  annual  appropriation 
allotted  to  a  State  Institute  or  center  under 
this  act  remained  unexpended  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  such  amount  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  next  subsequent  annual 
allotment  made  to  the  State  concerned. 

I  am  told  that  such  a  provision  is  un- 
necessary, because  the  Appn^Sriations 
Committee  will  do  that  very  thing.  I 
thought  that  was  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  aiming  at. 

However,  I  believe  the  amendment  he 
proposes  is  satisfactory ;  and  I  will  accept 
it,  and  hope  it  will  be  sulopted. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidrat,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  All  remaining 
time  on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  53,  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  be  stated. 

The  LxoiSLATivs  Clbsk.  On  page  11 
beginning  at  line  3.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  all  through  line  13,  and  to  insert 
In  lieu  thereof: 

Sec.  305.  Within  two  years  following  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  annually  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Prealdent  for  transmittal 
to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  comprehensive  report  on  progress  and  ac- 
complishments under  the  Act.  together  with 
his  recommendations  on  revisions  of  the 
Act.  and  with  the  Independent  reconunenda- 
ttons  of  the  governing  authorities  of  the 
State  colleges  and  universities  on  desirable 
revisions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  a  little  here.  The 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
provides  that  section  305  be  amended 
so  that  within  2  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prepare,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  President,  for  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, "a  comprehensive  report  on  prog- 
ress and  accomplishments  under  the 
act." 
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The  OfiKinal  bUl  provides  ttuU  shaU  be 
done  within  •  yeftra.  I  think  th«t  is  to» 
long  •  time  for  us  to  wait  to  find  sut 
whmt  progress  is  betng  made  under  this 
open  end  auttwrisation.  So  it  is  my 
purpose  to  proride  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  make  the  report 
within  2  years. 

I  am  told  that  the  objection  to  the 
amendment  is  that  the  program  will  not 
proceed  that  rapidly.  I  realise  that  it 
will  not  proceed  overnight  However, 
although  we  may  be  able  to  wait  1  year 
to  see  how  the  program  is  sotog.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  by  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  report  to  us 
in  regard  to  how  the  program  is  going, 
what  progress  is  being  made,  what 
amounts  are  being  spent,  what  research 
is  being  done,  and  where  the  research  is 
being  done,  so  that  Congress  will  have  a 
comprehensive  picture  in  regard  to  all 
such  nutters. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  particularly  Hke  the  amendment,  be- 
cause many  of  the  State  legislatures  wUl 
not  meet  tor  2  years:  and.  therefore,  the 
only  report  the  Secretary  could  make 
would  be  that  nothing  had  happened. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
States  as  to  which  he  could  report  what 
was  happening. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  having  the  reports 
made.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
wHl  have  to  report.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oolomdo  insists  on  his  amendment.  I 
shall  accept  it.  I  say  frankly  that  3 
years  is  a  very  short  period  of  time  for 
the  land-grant  colleges  to  get  tooled  up 
and  be  able  to  report.  My  colleague 
from  New  liexico  (Mr.  MbcrkmI  is  well 
acquainted  with  our  State's  land-grant 
ooUege  and  its  president.  He  and  I  fre- 
quently Tialt  it.  It  is  a  fine  instttutioD; 
It  has  a  fine  president;  and  it  has  a  fine 
faculty  and  a  fine  program.  But  it  can- 
not get  tooled  up  on  this  program  within 
>  Ttmn.  llkerefore.  a  report  would  be 
that  in  less  than  2  years  nothing  signifi- 
cant had  been  done. 

I  want  the  reports  made  regularly  and 
I  want  Congress  to  know  all  about  the 
work  being  done  and  all  about  the  pro- 
gram; and  I  find  that  I  cannot  maintain 
my  desire  to  have  the  reports  made  and 
still  oppose  this  amendment.  Therefore, 
if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  insists  up- 
on the  amendment.  I  shall  accept  it. 

Mr.  AUX>TT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intt«x  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  recognized  for  3  minutes  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  I  did 
not  offer  the  amendment  facetiously. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  reaUie  that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  the  Soiator  from 
New  Mexico  has  said.  I  realise  that  scsne 
of  the  State  legislatures  will  not  msct 
for  2  years.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  State  legislatures  are  now  eoo- 
sidering  this  matter,  and  many  of  the 
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legislatures  meet  each  year.  Certainly 
by  the  end  of  2  years  the  report  should 
be  made. 

So  I  am  hss>py  to  have  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  accept  the  amend- 
ment: and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  53  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  ammdment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  be  stated. 

The  LscisLATivs  Clewc.  On  page  8. 
beginning  at  line  9.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  all  through  line  19.  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  : 

Sac.  300.  There  U  auUiorlsed  to  be  appro- 
prlatod  to  th«  Secretary  of  the  Interior  S0.- 
000.000  In  fiscal  year  1964,  and  In  tmeh  at 
four  flacal  jraara  tlierca/ter,  tnma.  whldi  he 
may  make  cranta,  contracts,  matching,  or 
other  arran^tnenta  with  recipient*  such  a« 
educational  Inatltutiona.  private  foundations, 
or  other  institutions;  with  private  firms  and 
Individuals:  and  with  local.  State,  or  Federal 
Government  afencies.  to  underUke  research 
into  any  aspects  of  water  problems  indige- 
nous to  the  area  where  such  recipient  Is 
located  and  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

B4r.  ALIxyrr.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
discuss  the  amendment  In  the  same  con- 
text as  I  would  two  other  amendments 
that  I  have  offered.  One  relates  to  sec- 
tion 100(a)  and  the  other  relates  to  sec- 
tion 100(b) . 

Section  200.  to  which  the  amendment 
relates,  should  be  in  the  Rkcoio  at  this 
point,  so  I  shall  read  it : 

Sec.  200.  There  U  authorised  to  be  appro- 
prlated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
SS.OOOjOOO  In  flacal  year  1964.  Increasing 
•1.000.000.  annually  for  flre  years,  and  con- 
Unulng  at  $10,000,000  annuaUy  therwifter 
from  which  h«  may  maka  graats,  eootneta, 
matching,  or  oilier  arrangnnsnts  with  Mtn- 
catlonal  Inatltutioos.  private  foundattotM.  or 
other  InsUtuUons;  with  prlvata  firms  and 
Indlvldiiala;  and  with  local.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  agencies,  to  undertalte  re- 
search Into  any  aspects  of  water  problems 
related  to  the  mission  of  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior,  which  may  be  deemed  desirable 
and  are  not  otherwise  being  studied. 

My  amendment  provides  as  follows : 

Sac.  aoo.  There  U  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $6.- 
000,000  In  fiscal  year  1964,  and  In  each  of 
four  fiscal  years  thereafter- 
Otherwise,  the  limitations  of  the  sec- 
tion remain  the  same. 

What  is  the  basic  differenoe  between 
the  amendment  and  the  bill?  There  are 
two  simple,  basic  differences.  First,  we 
woukl  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
not  $!•  million  at  this  time,  but  $5 
millkXL  We  would  give  him  $5  million 
for  undertaking  research,  grants,  and 
matching  research  grants  with  private 


funds  and  individuals  and.  in  fact,  with 
anyone  with  whom  the  Secretary  mwSS 
wish  to  make  a  contract.  " 

This  sort  of  thing  has  gone  pretty  far 
We  are  now  at  the  place  at  which  aiM 
acUvity  which  has  the  word  "reseat^ 
tacked  onto  it  can  receive  almost  any 
amount  of  money  that  is  needed,  i  hiin* 
seen  all  sorts  of  activities  entitled  "re! 
search"  which  required  no  more  ability 
or  energy  than  a  man  with  an  addiu 
machine  and  a  pair  of  eyes  with  which 
to  read. 

The  issues  are  as  follows : 
First,  we  would  reduce  the  amount  su. 
thorized  from  $10  to  $15  millUon. 

Second,  as  written,  the  bin  would  be 
an  open  end  authorization.  We  would 
start  at  $5  million,  adding  $1  million  % 
year  until  we  reached  $10  million.  uA 
then  we  would  authorise  the  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million,  not  for  1  year,  not 
for  5  years,  and  not  for  10  years,  but 
forever. 

Research  into  water  problems  is  a  sen- 
sitive area.  It  is  extremely  important 
to  some  of  us.  But  as  a  principle  of 
legialation  I  do  not  believe  that  tbat 
should  be  an  open  end  authorization  in 
this  type  of  activity. 

I  said  yesterday,  and  I  repeat  today 
that  I  believe  the  best  results  from  any 
provision  of  the  bill  will  oome  not  frtsn 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  any 
contract  that  it  might  make,  but  fram 
the  work  which  is  done  by  those  in  our 
land-grant  colleges  wlio  are  skilled  In 
water  research  matters.  The  bill  would 
provide  an  open  end  authorisation,  imtil 
Congress  should  decide  to  act  otherwise, 
authorizing  the  siun  of  $10  million,  atart^ 
ing  with  the  sum  of  $6  million  for  the 
first  year,  and  increasing  by  $1  millioD 
each  year  for  4  years  thereafter  to  lit 
million,  and  from  then  on  the  auUiorlss- 
Uon  would  be  $10  million  a  year. 

We  shall  receive  reports.  I  bdleve 
that  the  best  way  to  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  research  is  to  limit  the  time  that 
we  would  appropriate  the  money.  At 
the  end  of  5  years,  if  the  program  is  pay- 
ing off  In  real  research  and  acoompUah- 
oaents.  we  shall  have  no  trouble  in  Con- 
gress in  passing  another  authorisatioo 
Ull.  not  for  $10  minion,  but  for  $30  mil- 
lion, if  that  amount  is  needed.  If  the 
populaUoo  ezpkMkm  continues,  and 
pressmv  is  exerted  against  the  people 
wtio  require  water,  it  will  have  to  be  ob- 
tained, no  saatter  what  the  cost  So  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  program. 

Tills  is  an  argument  of  sound  reason- 
ing. Lei  us  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $5  million  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  5  years,  and  at  the  end  of  S 
3^ears  let  us  examine  the  situation  and 
decide  what  we  want  to  do.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  money  is  used  wisely  and  if 
the  research  program  pays  off,  there  wIU 
be  no  difficulty  in  passing  a  new  authori- 
zation bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDSRSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
pointed  out.  the  amendment  would  do 
tliree  major  things: 

First,  it  would  reduce  the  title  n  pro- 
giam  to  a  straight  $5  million  a  year: 
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.MMBd.  it  would  terminate  the  program 
frTWs;  and  third.  U  would  ghMws 
the  Hmitation  on  roseareh  proleots  from 
iSr  FTulili—  "rekitod  to  the  mission 
of  MM  DepMtaMnt  of  the  Intertsr"  to 
-j^egM  'indigenous  to  the  area  where 
such  reolpient  is  located." 

I  cannot  accept  the  amendnaent  be- 
cause of  the  damage  it  would  do  to  the 
1,111.  All  three  of  the  changes  would 
have  eztreoa^  undesirable  results. 

Plnl,  water  resource  problems  are  so 
piYsliV  and  urgent,  and  the  need  for 
training  hydroeeienoes  so  great,  that  no 
one  has  previously  questioned  the  sums 
provided  in  S.  2.  This  includes  the 
Ciaabtr  ot  Conunerce  of  the  United 
Statm.  which  has  stated  in  a  letter  to 
conmittee  members: 

addlttonal  research.  InTcstigatkms  and  cm- 
periBanti  ia  the  Aald  of  watar  and  ralated 
n^ommt  are  needed  to  help  meet  the  water 
ilsmsntW  ot  future  ganerattons.  The  train- 
UM  of  addltleoal  sdsntlsts  to  conduct  stjch 
activity  >•  vital.  !%«  stimulation  of  mon 
effsctlv*  research  at  Indtistrlal.  SUte  and 
local  levels  and  the  training  of  additional 
tclsntlats  by  the  State  and  other  agencies 
■le  the  most  satisfactory  methods  of  achlev- 
lag  gnater  knowledge  about  watar  because 
tbsy  would  mlnimiae  unwarrantad  Paderal 
research  activity  •   •   •. 

Tlie  chaml>er  did  recommend  amend- 
ments—but a  reduction  in  the  siuns  pro- 
posed in  S.  2  was  not  suggested. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  large  portion 
of  8.  2  funds  will  be  nuttched.  The  ap- 
propriations authorised  in  S.  2  were  set 
at  a  aaodest  original  level,  moving  up- 
ward for  4  or  5  years  to  keep  pace  with 
available  matching  funds.  The  appro- 
priation of  a  flat  sum  for  5  years  will 
deter  and  put  a  lid  on  the  potential  flow 
of  matching  funds.  In  agricultural  re- 
search. ff»»*^hing  funds  very  considerably 
exceed  Federal  apprc^K^tioos. 

Therefore,  I  must  oiH>08e  the  amend- 
ment on  that  basis. 

Second,  the  inclusion  of  a  termination 
provlrton  in  the  bUl  would  kill  iU  most 
important  value. 

As  erldenee  In  support  of  that  point,  I 
•hall  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Colorado  State  Univer- 
sity, Fort  CoUixks.  Colo.,  dated  April  18, 
196$.  It  Is  a  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  college,  commenting  on  chambM* 
of  commerce  suggestions,  in  which  he 
said: 

The  proposal  to  pot  a  termination  date  on 
iscUoo  100  programa  would  defeat  the  vary 
purpose  of  the  MIL  Sections  104  and  305 
Insure  periodic  review  of  the  programs. 
Stirsly  these  requirements  plus  the  continu- 
ing concern  of  the  Congress  as  It  considers 
appropriations  annually  will  provide  ample 
■afeguard  against  detMiorattoo  of  value  at 
the  research  undertaken  by  section  100 
lunda. 

Further,  colleges  and  unlveraltlas  cannot 
afford  to  build  and  equip  laboratories  and 
rsarrange  curricula  to  accommodate  a  Short- 
tenn  program.  Top  scientists  In  dtoclpltnes 
related  to  water  resources — physics,  engl- 
oMTlng.  geology,  botany.  aUvloaltwre,  maCe- 
ofoiogy,  ecoDomiea  and  many  otta«a — are  not 
•aiUy  persuaded  to  speelaUae  in  wato*  prob- 
lems U  there  Is  the  threat  of  early  termlna- 
Uoa  of  the  principal  program  In  the  field. 
They  look  for  speclalUea  In  which  they  may 
And  a  lifetime  career.  Neither  can  students 
be  pertnaded  to  spend  many  yean  in  gradu- 
ate trmlnlog  for  woift  which  aaay  ba  stopped 
before  tbey  complete  their   tratnl^.     The 
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assurance  of  continuity  wlileh  8.  %  provides 
Is  one  of  the  basic  strangtbs  of  tba  btU.  Pro- 
vision la  made  at  aeetlon  806  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  at  tbe  end  ot  6  years.  Ooa- 
greas  ean  Itaelf  rsvlew  the  reauMa  oT  tita 
pNgraai  whenever  It  daaass  It  appsoprlata. 
The  adoption  ot  this  Suggeatloci  would.  In 
our  judgment,  be  especially  Injurious  to  the 
bUl. 

Dr.  Morgan  is  as  right  as  he  can  be 
in  his  appraised  of  the  prt^xiaal.  I  think 
it  would  completely  kill  the  bill. 

Colleges  and  universities  caniK>t  tool- 
up — they  eannoi  afford  to  build  and 
equip  laboratories,  for  a  short-term  pro- 
gram. Faculty  members  looking  for  a 
fleHMn  which  to  specialise  are  not  look- 
ing fw  an  odd-job  business,  but  some- 
thing m  which  they  will  find  a  lifetime 
career,  worth  years  of  study  and  prepa- 
ratioKi.  Students  would  not  spend  years 
in  training  for  woik  that  may  be  termi- 
nated b^M«  they  graduate.  Congress 
■lay  review  and  reenact  the  program. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  review, 
and  we  have  amended  that  to  2  years. 
But  schools  and  scientists  are  not  going 
to  commit  their  assets  and  their  lives  to 
a  program  authorized  on  a  short-term 
basis. 

S.  2  originally  handled  the  situation 
by  providing  at  section  305  that  within 
1  year  after  the  6th  year  of  operation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
a  review  report  and  submit  it  to  the 
President  and  Congress,  together  with 
the  iiuiependent  views  of  college  and  imi- 
versity  heads.  Those  are  to  start  in  2 
years  now. 

Reviews  will  be  made.  Everyone  is 
under  notice  thai  results  are  expected. 
But  there  is  no  threat  of  termination  in 
S.  2  and  there  should  not  be.  Water 
problems  win  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come  and  we  must  have  a  water  re- 
search program  Just  as  long  as  water  is 
necessary  to  human  existence  on  the 
planet. 

Therefore,  because  of  this  second  pro- 
vision I  must  oppose  the  amendment 

The  limitation  of  researoh  projects  to 
"missUm  of  the  Department  of  Interior" 
was  to  keep,  and  to  reassure  other  Fed- 
eral departments  that  the  Department 
of  Interior  would  be  kept,  in  its  own 
water  fields.  That  is  needed  and  should 
not  be  strtdcen  from  the  bill. 

The  substitute  limiting  phrase,  "in- 
digenous to  the  area  where  such  reclp>l- 
ent  is  located"  would  have  a  very  serious 
effect. 

llie  phrase  has  a  definite  Implication 
that  the  local  agencies  are  to  work  on 
the  practical  problems  in  their  locality. 
Perhaps  some  win  Involve  basic  research, 
but  the  whole  pressinr  of  the  phrase  will 
be  away  from  fundamentals  toward  prac- 
tical research. 

This  tendency  became  a  serious  prob- 
lem at  one  period  in  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  researoh  program  and 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Adams  Act 
of  1904,  broadening  the  language  of  the 
original  act  and  providing  an  extra  $15,- 
000  annually  of  funds,  ^deral  DireettN* 
A.  C.  True  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  wrote,  in  1903: 

Under  present  conditions  It  Is  useless  to 
expect  that  •  •  •  our  stations  will  dlseover 
many  of  the  new  pflnclplea  oa  whiflk  perma- 
nent Improvesasnt  of  oar  agrlLUltiaa  must 
rest.    But  unlees  the  way  Is  opened  for  them 


to  seriously  attack  tlMse  fundamantal  prob- 
lems their  ftttore  wort  wm 
comparatfrtAy  fragraantary  am 
They  aaay,  as  la  the  past  obtain 
snlto  whlok  oaa  uttfnlly  ba  appHed  la  pcao- 
ttoa.  b«t  they  wU  aoi  ba  able  to  furaiah 
soUd  foundations  foe  tha  enlargement  of 
our  agricultural  Industriea. 

Harvard  University  Is  doinc  a  tremen- 
dously big  Job  of  setting  up  a  oompoter 
system  to  analyse  multiple -pmpose  river 
basin  plans,  and  thereby  speed  tha  adop- 
tion of  plans  that  maximize  beneflts. 
Once  perfected,  the  computer  syston 
could  be  used  over  and  over  at  Harvard 
for  the  many  river  basins  of  the  Nation — 
but  not  if  Harvard  were  limited  to  woriE 
indigenous  to  its  area. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  has  a 
big  experimental  laboratory  at  Vicksburg 
which  builds  scale  modds  of  dams,  spill- 
wasrs,  and  even  rivers  to  test  engineering 
plans  and  dam  designs.  Tbey  have  a 
model  of  the  M1sBl8rtw>i  Btvcr,  ot  New 
Yoric  Harbor,  and  dams  to  bs  bulH  aU 
over  the  Nation.  They  could  not  con- 
centrate in  this  one  station — at  great 
savings — ^this  sort  of  resesutdi  and  experi- 
mental work  if  hmited  to  problems  '*in- 
digenous  to  the  area." 

The  scientists  now  tell  us  that  Texas 
droughts  are  the  result  of  the  fact  ttiat 
storms  which  develop  in  the  Aleutians 
and  Bay  of  Alaska  and  sweep  soulta  to 
cross  the  United  States  from  east  to  vest, 
remain  too  far  north  for  an  extended  pe- 
riod to  cause  rainfall  in  the  Losie  Star 
State.  They  are  studying  ways  to  ooax 
these  storms,  or  major  weatbermakers.  to 
go  over  areas  where  water  is  needed. 
The  problem  becomes  how  Texas — and 
New  Mexico — can  do  researoh  on  weather 
problems  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
Southern  States  up  in  Alaska,  or  Mon- 
tana. 

These  examples  aro  not  necessarily  in 
the  fields  with  which  Interior  Depart- 
ment could  or  should  concern  itself,  but 
they  illustrate  the  danger  of  the  "Indige- 
nous problems"  limitation  proposed  by 
the  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hausxa]. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  which  has 
been  under  discussion. 

By  way  of  lU'elace  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  a  co^Mnsor  of  the  mesisure.  I  spoke 
at  length  upon  it  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  I  testified  before  the  committee  in 
favor  of  the  bill. 

I  again  congratulate  and  commend  the 
chadrman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexieo  [Mr.  Aitdbbsoi*]  for 
the  qilendid  Job  whieh  has  been  done  on 
the  bUL  It  is  a  constructive  piece  of 
legialation.  It  fc^lowa  a  proven  proce- 
dure and  will  prove  to  be  esksily  wcH-k- 
able. 

I  do  mdorse  the  legislatiye  principle 
involved  here,  which  is  to  have  as  im- 
pcKtant  a  piece  of  legislatlim  as  this  re- 
turned to  the  Congress  periodically,  not 
for  affirmative  action,  but  for  review  and 
recoQslderatkm.  so  that  ve  may  make 
such  flanges  as  may  be  Indicated  after 
4  or  5  years  of  experience. 
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I  think  that  would  have  a  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  thoae  who  are  granted  funds 
to  administer  this  bilL  It  would  make 
them  a  little  more  alert.  It  would  cause 
them  to  be  more  vigilant  and  more  de- 
termined to  develop  proper  programs, 
and  more  responsive  in  their  efforts  to 
get  from  their  programs  the  maximum 
benefit. 

It  is  just  good  legislative  procedure,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  provide  for  congressional 
review. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  permanent  program. 
Otherwise,  it  is  contended,  technicians 
and  faculty  would  not  agree  to  commit 
themselves  to  something  that  is  not  as- 
sured to  last  forever  and  a  day.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  nothing  in  the  provision 
for  a  5-year  review  which  would  militate 
against  the  permanence  of  this  kind  of 
work  for  teachers,  professors,  or  tech- 
nicians. While  they  may  not  be  pur- 
suing their  work  under  the  particular 
autpices  set  up  by  this  bill,  there  is  in 
this  country,  and  there  will  continue  to 
be.  wide  demand  for  that  type  of  de- 
velomnent  and  achievement. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  the  legislation 
is  good.  It  is  sound,  and  it  should  be  ap- 
proved. But  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
proved if  we  added  an  amendment,  pro- 
viding for  review  by  the  Congress,  which 
would  follow  if  the  Allott  amendment 
were  adopted.    I  hope  it  will  be. 

Mr.  AUXyrr.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  his  suiHwrt  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  everyone  in  this  body 
is  aware  of  the  great  sincerity  with 
which  he  approaches  this  type  of  prob- 
lem. His  own  State  is  as  aware  of  water 
problems  as  my  own. 

I  can  see  that  there  are  persons  who 
want  to  see  the  present  provision  for 
the  money  kept  in  the  legislation  and 
see  It  go  on  and  on,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  legislators  the  only  sensible  thing 
we  can  do  is  place  this  legislation  in  a 
position  where  we  know  Congress  is  go- 
ing to  have  a  review. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  250 
million  people  in  this  country  before 
1970.  The  pressures  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  are  going  to  get  greater 
and  greater  all  the  time.  The  problem 
is  not  going  to  be  solved  overnight.  Of 
all  the  problems  we  have,  the  problem 
of  water  is  probably  going  to  be  the 
greatest  and  the  one  which  is  going  to 
be  with  us  the  longest.  It  may  get 
worse.  There  may  come  a  time  when 
people  may  have  to  move  to  other  places, 
and  perhaps  outside  the  bounds  of  this 
country,  in  order  to  find  water.  I  do  not 
know.  Nobody  can  foresee.  But  one 
thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that  the  pres- 
sures for  water  use  are  going  to  increase, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  make  better 
use  of  that  commodity. 

With  such  a  situation  facing  us.  no- 
body tmder  heaven  could  keep  the  re- 
search program  from  being  continued  5 
years  from  now.  if  the  research  people 
made  good  use  of  the  money  appr(q;>rl- 
ated,  if  the  money  was  used  correctly,  if 
real  research  was  being  performed,  and 
not  merely  a  bimch  of  boondoggling  con- 


tracts. If  research  was  being  done,  there 
is  no  Question  that  the  law  would  be  re- 
enacted.  Let  us  provide  legislation  so 
that  Congress  can  reevaluate  it  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  instead  ot  starting  off  on 
a  program  that  will  go  on  and  on.  and, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  will  go  on 
and  on.  Congress  would  have  to  repeal 
the  law  in  order  to  do  anything  about 
it.  We  should  limit  the  law  now.  rather 
than  later. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  pro- 
poses to  speak  further  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNc]  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  with  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado.  It  is  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment. I  am  sure  if  the  money  is  spent 
wisely,  under  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate.  Congress  will  continue  the  pro- 
gram and  reenact  this  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2.  I  am  pleased 
and  privileged  to  give  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement to  this  important  proposal. 
It  is  a  measure  that  has  been  carefiilly 
studied  and  drafted  to  cope  significantly 
with  a  national  problem. 

S.  2  is  designed  to  establish  water 
resources  research  centers  at  land-grant 
colleges,  universities,  and  centers  of  com- 
petence, and  to  promote  a  more  adequate 
national  program  of  water  research, 
"nie  bill  authorizes  fimds  starting  at  $75,- 
000.  and  increasing  to  $100,000  annually, 
to  a  land-grant  institution  of  each  State 
for  a  water  research  center.  In  addition, 
other  appropriations  would  be  authorized 
to  match  State  funds  and  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  money  for 
expanded  water  research. 

Exhaustive  studies  have  amply  con- 
firmed the  acuteness  of  water  supply 
needs.  We  are  facing,  not  a  theoretical 
problem,  but  a  real  and  growing  crisis 
across  the  Nation.  Projections  of  avail- 
able water  resources  and  anticipated 
needs  In  the  coming  decades  underscore 
the  already  developing  seriousness  of 
water  shortages  in  many  veas  today. 
They  foretell  a  far  grimmer  picture  for 
the  future. 

So  we  are  not  discussing  now  the  rea- 
sons for  this  legislation.  The  need  for 
it  is  plain  for  all  to  see;  the  record  is 
clear  on  this  score.  We  are.  or  should 
be,  concerned  more  with  the  means  and 
methods  for  stchieving  the  broad  purpose 
of  S.  2:  to  assure  an  abundance  of  water, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  ques- 
tion is,  to  help  achieve  this  end.  How 
can  we  best  stimulate  research,  investi- 
gations, and  experimentation  in  the  field 
and  also  encourage  the  training  of 
needed  scientists  through  assistance  to 
colleges  and  xmiversities? 

S.  2  is  soundly  patterned  after  the 
very  successful  lugrricultural  experiment 
station  program,  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887. 
The  outstanding  results  of  this  time- 
tested  program  enhance  the  desirability 
of  having  land-grant  institutions  ad- 
minister water  resources  research,  as 
provided  in  S.  2.  Through  this  Federal- 
State  approach,  needed  Federal  support 
can  be  made  available  for  water  research 
by  land-grant  institutions,  and  other 
designated     research     institutions — re- 


search that  would  be  responsive  to  bota 
local  and  national  needs.  ^^ 

Speaking  for  the  State  of  Hawta  t 
can  state  emphatically  that  we  pLgi 
great  importance  upon  water  reaeai^ 
Like  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  Hawaii  iS 
experienced  an  Increase  in  demand  fer 
water  from  the  greater  per  capita  de. 
mand  as  well  as  the  greater  number  ot 
people.  We  are  intensifying  our  efforti 
to  expand  and  diversify  our  island  econ. 
omy.  Both  urban  and  suburban  develoa. 
ment.  and  the  agricultural  potential  «( 
Hawaii,  will  depend  heavily  upon  o«r 
ability  to  Increase  and  conserve  our  «». 
ter  resources. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  president  of  tbi 
University  of  Hawaii,  has  described  <m 
water  research  needs  as  pressing  and  i«. 
quiring  local  research.  We  have  beco 
limited  by  lack  of  funds  rather  than  by 
lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  problemi  ta 
work  on,  according  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Hohnei, 
dean  of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  Cd- 
lege  of  Engineering.  Dean  Holma 
points  in  Hawaii's  problem  when  he 
states: 
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aU  of  educational  Institutions  in  all  M 
glfHe^  but.  as  was  aaM  Iqr  mm  of  our 


If  anything  serious  hs4>pens  to  our 
water   supply,    the    population    that   Bavm 
can  support  wUl  be  most  seriously  reduead. 

There  are  other  facets  of  a  total  water 
research  program  beyond  that  eneoa. 
passed  by  S.  2,  but  this  bill  goes  far  t»- 
ward  coming  to  grips  with  a  national 
problem. 

Time  is  on  our  side  if  we  move  ng. 
gressively  toward  the  objective  set  forth 
In  S.  2.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  set 
promptly  and  decisively  to  approve  thk 
important  measure. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  able  senior  Sens* 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  KuchklI. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  flni 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  oppose  the  pend* 
ing  amendment,  for  I  think,  as  a  genenl 
rule,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statu 
ought,  by  the  type  of  legislation  it  wrlta. 
provide  for  periodic  scrutiny  of  the  In- 
tent for  which  legislation  is  passed  aai 
the  manner  in  which  the  administrattfe 
or  executive  branch  in  the  Oovemment 
has  p)erformed  its  duty. 

In  this  Instance,  however,  I  make  an 
exception.  I  come  from  a  State  whleb 
I  think  deserves  the  i^plause  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  for  what  it  has  done 
to  try  to  set  its  own  house  in  order  with 
respect  to  an  adequate  water  suppij. 
California  does  not  have  within  Its  bor- 
ders sufficient  water  to  meet  its  growlac 
needs.  The  people  of  my  State  at  the 
local  level  and  at  the  State  level  faaie 
sought  to  remedy  this  deficit.  Two  yean 
ago,  the  people  of  California  bondtd 
themselves  in  a  statewide  election  for  tlK 
first  phase  of  the  State  water  plan  for 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  money, 
some  $1,750  million. 

There  has  hardly  been  a  year  whM 
I  have  not  come  before  the  Senate  aA* 
ing  for  additional  assistance  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  people  of  my  State,  now  and 
hereafter,  to  have  a  continuing  wai« 
supply.  True,  the  money  is  repayabk 
into  the  U.S.  Treasury  by  the  water 
users. 

The  outlook  for  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  is  somewhat  bleak.  Here  we  not 
only  have  an  opportunity  to  enlist  ttat 


our 
OB  bebalf  of  tiM  Uldrentty 
T'^^onila.  it  is  quite  possible  thai 
y:^mii»<MTM  with  reject  to  the  prob- 
lem of  an  adeqtialt  KVPly  of  water 
Midd  t^t  piMO  In  your  Stato.  Mr.  Presl- 
^^  or  to  one  of  the  Bnstem  States, 
I  tte  problem  of  an  adequate  water 
li  not  so  acute. 

I  Mlavak  thentan.  In  this  instance,  if 
I  B^Be  a  Bistake.  I  wish  to  make  a  mis- 
tito  OB  the  iite  of  KlTing  the  educational 
liulUMrtMM  oi  America,  a  greater  op- 
poiianity  to  study  and  to  oonduct  re- 
Ksreh  and  to  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
by  which  potable  water  in  this  country 
can  cope  with  the  population  explosicm 
ytilffh  we  face  in  the  days  to  come. 

Xheref  ore,  havlnc  placed  my  name  on 
the  Mil  M  ft  coauthor,  and  having  been 
veiy  glad  to  accept  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  hare  been  offered  by  my  very 
Bble  eoUeacne  In  the  Senate  from  Cok>- 
nuk),  m  this  instance  I  fed  that  by  re- 
Biainlng  silent  I  would  not  discharge  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  say  to  the  MiMtfiiii  of 
the  senate  that  I  brieve  the  continuing 
pottey  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  as  enimciated  in  the  proposed 
legislation  is  in  the  public  interest.  For 
that  reason  I  must  oppose  the  amend- 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  have  to  return  to 
Congress  every  year  for  an  evaluation. 
Die  Senator  from  Nebraska  said  that  he 
■boukl  return  to  Congress  for  an  author- 
intioa.  He  win  have  to  do  so,  in  effect. 
St  erery  appropriation  hearing. 

We  know  what  would  have  happened 
if  Congress,  when  it  passed  the  Hatch 
Act  of  1877.  had  written  in  a  provisian 
for  the  filing  of  a  report  every  5  years. 
Does  anyone  undertake  to  say  how  long 
it  would  have  been  before  someone 
woold  have  come  in  with  an  antidis- 
ertmination  rider  and  destroyed  that  act, 
u  they  have  destroyed  housing? 

Tbe  Hatch  Act  was  originally  drawn 
to  permit  schools  to  do  experimental 
traik  as  long  as  they  were  doing  useful 
work. 

Reference  was  made  to  boondoggling 
contracts.  I  have  examined  hundreds 
of  contracts  in  povon — perhaps  thou- 
sands of  them—submitted  by  land-grant 
ocdleges,  and  I  have  never  seen  one  boon- 
doggle contract  of  a  land-grant  college. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  has  re- 
ferred to  diancellor  Aldrich.  of  the  UrU- 
VH^ty  of  California,  who  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  in  favor  of  the  very 
things  that  we  propose.  I  should  like 
to  read  from  a  letter  which  has  been  sent 
to  me  by  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  Dr.  J.  Wayne  Kelts.  Rewrote 
to  me  on  April  18.  196t.  He  says,  in 
connection  with  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  in- 
cluding the  very  amendments  offered  bj 
the  Senator  from  Colorado: 

3.  It  Is  sxiggested  by  the  ehamber  of  com- 
BMrce  that  tttto  I  ahoold  pravWIs  a  dsllnlte 
terminatton  date  ot  ths  prograai  ot  aaaiml 
sranta  ot  toads  to  tb*  Statss.  Hare  again 
the  basic  assumption  >s  noMte  In  8.  3  that 


waUr  rsaaarch  ia  golag  to  ba  *  'V""rii^i^g 
and  Inrrwiilngly  Uaportant  arsa  of  lavMUga- 
tton  u  wa  an  to  mact  tb*  nsadi  or  oar  wvar- 
growiag  popwiatton  for  p«soBal  as  well  as 
agrleultaral  and  ladortrtal  ooas«a4»aeB.  1>» 
aatablUh  a  definite  termination  date  wimld 
mitigate  agalMt  a  Stote  rtarnlfipint  aoond 
and  farslghted  programs  of  rwiarch  la  this 
Important  field.  Had  termination  dates  been 
I>rovlded  for  agricultural  research  we  would 
never  have  made  the  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

I  agree  with  him  a  thousand  per- 
cent. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  letter  he  says: 
I  fear  that  the  chanaber  ot  commeroe  In 
attempting  to  amend  the  bUl  Is  In  effect  try- 
ing to  kill  It,  notwithstanding  lu  announced 
support.  Certainly  If  the  bill  were  amended 
as  suggested  by  the  chaml>er  It  would  be  so 
far  from  the  mark  that  It  might  as  well  be 
killed. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  not  to  destroy 
a  longstanding  piece  of  work,  of  negotia- 
tions between  land-grant  colleges,  and 
departments  of  Oovemment  and  Con- 
gress, because  it  may  well  result  in  kill- 
ing a  good  bill  that  would  work.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  workable  act.  These 
people  would  have  to  come  back  regularly 
for  aMuopriations.  There  would  be  pro- 
vision for  review,  Just  as  there  is  now 
provision  for  review  under  the  Hatch  Act, 
which  has  stood  since  1877. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  re- 
marks. Both  he  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  bill,  and  are  coqxuisors 
of  it.  llierefore,  their  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  bill  and  the  prii^ides 
of  my  amendntent  are  indeed  encourag- 
ing. 

I  particularly  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii,  because 
we  are  prone  to  think  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  one  of  those  lush  paradises  in 
which  water  is  never  a  problem.  Yet  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge  I  know  that 
that  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
carried  through  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  also 
through  the  Senate,  and  through  the 
Congress,  a  reclamation  project  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  total  agricultural 
wealth  of  Hawaii,  and  enable  it  to  stabi- 
lize its  agricultural  economy. 

Few  people  could  see  the  necessity  of 
this  in  a  place  like  Hawaii,  because  their 
ideas  are  entirely  different.  However, 
as  the  result  of  his  foresight  and  his 
thinking,  the  agricultural  economy  of 
one  area  of  his  State  Is  going  to  be  staU- 
lized  by  more  advantageous  use  of  water. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
frieiul  from  New  Mexico,  first,  that  he 
has  taken  two  things  out  of  context  in 
my  remarks;  at  least  there  is  the  im- 
plication that  they  are  out  of  context.  I 
wish  to  get  the  record  straight  about  that 
first.  He  quoted  from  a  letter  from  I>r. 
M<Hgan.  who  is  the  very  capable  and  dis- 
tinguished head  of  our  Colorado  State 
University.  In  that  letter,  Dr.  Morgan 
referred  to  the  program  under  section 
100. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  seetion  100. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  grants  to  laiul- 


grant  ooUegea.  Let  us  naake  that  dear. 
That  problem  does  not  axisL 

The  Senator  from  New  Meodeo  also 
said  that  vt  sbould  never  consent  to  a 
land  grant  eoftsge  beeadoBgUiw  en  ite 
reeear^  granta.  No  one  on  tbi*  floor 
has  said  that  they  did.  Staiee  I  am  the 
only  one  that  I  know  of  wtw  has  used 
the  word  'iwondoggle"  on  the  floor  in 
the  last  bour  or  two.  I  must  separate  the 
word  "boondoggle"  from  ansrthing  hav- 
ing to  do  with  land-grant  oottecea. 

However,  I  am  ru>t  afraid  to  say  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  have  dcpart- 
moit  after  department  in  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  who  are  boon- 
doggling with  so-eaDed  research 
contraets. 

I  documented  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year.  I  documented  one  in- 
stance  in  wMeh  the  Nattonal  Science 
Foundatimi  had  done  Just  such  a  thing, 
and  had  made  a  hopeless  dMttbles  out 
ot  what  should  have  been  one  of  the 
great  primary  basic  research  projects  of 
this  age. 

I  shall  document  it  again  wtttiin  the 
next  week  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
to  show  exactly  what  is  hivpenhtg.  It 
is  no  secret  any  longer  that  the  Nati<mal 
Institutes  ot  Health  have  so  far  outgrown 
so-called  research  programs,  that  many 
of  them  would  be  strained  to  have  them 
caUed  resear^  programs. 

A  man  with  a  pencil  or  an  adding  ma- 
chine could  do  most  of  the  research  in- 
volved, so  far  as  most  of  it  being  carried 
on  in  this  country  is  concerned.  When  I 
see  research  being  carried  on  by  research 
teams,  under  the  National  Institntes  of 
Health  with  respect  to  small  In^genous 
tribes,  I  wonder  what  we  are  spending 
our  money  for,  especially  when  we  are 
chalked  up  with  a  $12  billion  deficit  this 
year.   I  want  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico did  not  mean  to  Imply  that  I  thought 
colleges  were  boondoggling.  However,  I 
wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in 
my  references  I  meant  to  say  that  I  do 
not  have  the  confidence  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  I  have  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the 
country  so  far  as  conducting  research  in 
water  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  the  Senators  are  ready  to  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  $5  or  $10 
million  forever  in  the  hope  that  he  win 
conduct  a  meaningful  research  program. 
I  am  ivot  willing  to  do  so.  I  do  not  have 
that  much  confidence  in  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  I  doubt  wheUi- 
er  I  would  have  that  much  confidence  in 
any  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  statement  has  been  made  in  the 
Senate  that  Congress  would  review  the 
program  when  appn^riations  for  it  were 
under  consideration.  But  the  review 
should  not  be  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations;  it  should  be  made 
by  those  who,  day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  work  in  the  areas  of  water  re- 
sources, land  utilization,  reclamation 
and  conservation,  in  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, which  is  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Tliat  is  the 
committee  in  which  poUcjr  should  be 
made  as  to  whetlier  this  program  shall 
be  continued  forever  and  ever,  ad  infini- 
tum, or  whether  it  should  be  limited.    If 
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tlmt  is  not  a  reiMonaMe  sugKectlon,  then 
I  know  of  no  suggeetion  that  oould  be 
reaaonahle. 

Congren  should  place  a  limitation  on 
the  amount  of  money  whleh  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  can  contract  with 
land-grant  colleges  for  research,  or  so- 
called  research.  Therefore,  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  amount  be  limited  to  $5 
million,  and  the  duration  of  the  act  be 
limited  to  5  years.  I  believe  that  is  a 
wholly  reasonable  suggestion.. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  a  quonmi  call, 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  to  be 
charged  to  either  side^ 

Tbe  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALUOrrr.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  him  on  the  amendment,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me.  inasmuch 
as  I  have  not  received  requests  for  fur- 
ther time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  ALIOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
likewise.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
Win  call  the  roH 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Blr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DooD] .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuicpHitET],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  JoROAifl.  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee  [Mr.  Kktauvkr],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Maghttsor],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clkixait]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annovmce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Seiuitor  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLB],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jokdam],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  {.Mr.  KxrAtTvntl .  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magkttson]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HxnicPHRKT]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall]. 
If  present  and  voting,  tiie  Senator  from 
Miimesota  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MoktonI 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bkall]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BxALLl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 


ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HunpHunrl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Sexuttor  fn»n 
Maryland  woxild  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  61 ,  as  follows : 
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So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  offer 
the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
aimendments  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  LxGisLATivi  Clikk.  On  page  3, 
line  19.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$1,000,000"  each  time  it  appears  and  in- 
sert in  each  ease  "$800,000". 

On  page  3,  line  20,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  insert 
"$4,000,000". 

On  page  t. 
to  strike  out 
"$4,000,000". 

On  page  8, 
to  strike  out 
"$800,000". 

On   page  8, 
to  strike  out 
"$8,000,000". 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  amoidments  would 
merely  reduce  the  authorizations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  authorization  for 
land -grant  colleges,  by  20  percent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sflnator 
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from  New  Hampshire?    The  Chair  ht«M 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  fH^ 
New  Hampshire  yield  to  himself  7 

Mr.  COTTON.    I  yield  myself  6  -fc 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  ta^ 
nays  on  the  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  Ihs 
amendments  considered  en  bloc  woiU 
merely  reduce  by  20  percent— by  oq^ 
fifth — the  authorization  In  the  blU,  with 
the  exception  of  the  authorization  for 
research  m  the  case  of  land-grant  col- 
leges. They  would  not  in  any  other  re. 
spect  affect  the  planning,  the  term  « 
the  bill. 

On  a  long-term  basis  S.  2  would  aa- 
thorize  a  $20-mlllion-a-year  program  ot 
water  research  activities  under  the  m. 
pervision  of  the  Department  of  the  I&. 
terior.  The  amendments  would  redoee 
the  total  scope  of  the  program  to  $17 
million  a  year  on  the  long-term  baite, 
and  make  corresponding  reducticns  ia 
the  earlier  phases  of  the  program. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  tlM 
amendment : 

First,  this  is  a  new  program.  Tbe  ex- 
toit  of  State  participation,  the  ability  o( 
the  States  to  finance  additional  water 
research,  and  the  availability  of  research 
per8<mnel  are  all  relatively  unknown  fac- 
tors at  this  time.  A  modest  reduetka 
such  as  this  proposal  will  not  thwart  the 
program,  nor  will  it  hamper  it  in  aay 
way. 

I  uA  the  attention  of  Senators  es> 
pecially  to  the  following  point: 

Second,  the  Federal  Oovemment  k 
already  spending  sizable  sums  on  water 
research.  The  Federal  Council  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  has  caknilatsi 
that  eight  major  agencies  of  the  PedenI 
Oovemment  are  already  engaged  in  tfah 
research.  They  are:  Agriculture,  Oooh 
merce,  Defense — chiefly  Corps  ot  Ai> 
gineers — HEW,  Interim,  AEC,  NatiflOil 
Science  Foundation,  and  TVA.  In  flaeal 
1963,  these  Federal  water  research  pco' 
grams  will  involve  expenditures  of  more 
than  $66  million,  and  the  budget  r»- 
quests  for  fiscal  1064  exceed  $74  milUon. 
Thus  a  modest  cut  in  the  amoimti  la 
S.  2  will  not  reduce  the  Oovemmait'i 
efforts  in  this  field,  but  only  slow  down 
the  rate  of  increase  by  a  small  amooDt 
Its  chief  effect  would  be  simply  to  ctaaa- 
nel  the  research  efforts  into  the  moit 
important  and  most  productive  fields. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  biU.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  good.  It  has  knt 
been  the  position  of  the  Senator  troa 
New  Hampshire  that  our  water  resourca 
and  our  water  supplies  represent  the 
unfinished  business  of  our  generatioa 

Simply  because  we  in  my  section  d 
the  coimtry  are  not  faced  with  quite  the 
same  emergency  faced  by  other  seetioiii 
does  not  lessen  my  enthusiasm  for  this 
program,  which  is  a  thoroughly  legiti- 
mate Federal  activity. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  general  flsesl 
and  budget  picture  of  the  Govemmeot 
urgently  demands  at  this  time  the  ut- 
most economy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFVICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  yielded  has  expired. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yieM 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 
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Tbe  PRESIDINO  OPnCER  Tine 
Senator  trom  New  Hampshire  may  pro- 
rMd  for  t  additional  mlnntes. 

1^  COTTON.  Mr.  Pt^dent,  the 
committee  In  Its  report  Indleated  it  did 
not  attempt  to  coordinate  the  activities; 
that  that  was  to  be  left  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government— and  no 
doubt  properly  so. 

We  are  conducting  all  these  activities 
simaltaneously.  The  bill  would  add  a 
new  one.  I  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try—who  are  watching  with  care  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Congress  to  show  its  dispoei- 
tton  to  hold  down,  so  far  as  can  be 
done  without  serious  damage  to  vital 
programs,  the  authoriiations  for  expend- 
itures in  the  coming  years — would  look. 
with  favor  upon  this  modest  reduction. 

Ifr.  AIliOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questionf 

Mr.  OOTTON.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  AULOTT.  Since  tiie  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  is  not  printed, 
do  I  correctly  imderstand  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  would  be  not  to  cut  the 
•moimta  to  be  available  to  land -grant 
colleges  under  section  100(a),  but  only 
to  cut  those  amounts  in  subsection  100 
(b)  and  section  200  which  would  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  comi^etely  cmrect  in  his 
analysis  of  the  amendment.  I  repeat 
that  the  amendment  would  leave  un- 
touched the  autnbrization  of  amounts 
available  for  research  for  land-grant  col- 
leges. It  would  cut  all  along  the  line  by 
20  percent  the  other  authorisations  in 
the  bin  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  be  expended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  that  answer  I 
wish  to  teD  the  Senator  I  shall  be  much 
pleased  to  Join  him  in  his  amendment, 
particularly  since  the  Senate  did  not 
adopt  the  amendment  <^ered  a  few 
minutes  ago  to  limit  the  authorization  to 
S  years. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support  of  my  amendment.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment was  not  agreed  to;  but  this  would 
be  a  more  modest  reduction,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  act  f  avorabl^  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  on  this 
amendment.  It  is  a  question  of  seeking 
to  reduce  a  carefully  wmked  out  bill,  a 
carefully  woiked  out  proposal,  passed 
upon  by  educators  all  across  the  countiy. 
I  h(^;>e  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  r«nain- 
der  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  ] .  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tiieroU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the    disUnguished    assisUnt    majority 
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leader  [Mr.  HuMPHxrrl.  If  he  were 
m-esent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcan  was  concluded. 

Mr.  8MATHBRS.  I  azmounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BrlbI, 
the  Soiator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dooa] ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HUMPHsrr].  the  Senatcu:  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jobbah]  .  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KsrAinm].  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Maghuson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellam]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLzl ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoBSAK],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KKTAinnR],  and  the  Senator 
fnnn  Washington  [Mr.  Maonuson]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODO]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doiixmxck]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
C(mnecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Doionick] 
and  the  Senator  from  Klentucky  [Mr. 
MoKTONl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BiALL],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CmtTTsI,  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHEL]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cnans]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  BiAU.]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kttchkl]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DomKicK]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DosdI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Cotton's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
It  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  (rffered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativb  Clkik.  It  la  pro- 
posed, on  page  2,  line  2S,  to  change  the 
period  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following : 

ProtHd«d,  That  a  State  may  designate  both 
a  college  (or  university)  estabUahsd  in  ac- 
cordanc*  with  said  Act  approved  July  2. 
1862  (12  Stat.  608)  and  one  or  more  other 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  make  abso- 
lutely clear  what  the  proponents  ot  the 
bill  intend.  The  way  the  bill  reads  now, 
it  seems  it  could  possibly  be  interpreted 
that  a  land-grant  0(^ege  could  receive 
the  program,  or.  if  a  land-grant  college 
was  not  designated  by  a  State,  then  one 
or  more  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
within  the  State  could  be  determined 
upon  by  the  State. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  leave  it  up 
to  the  State  legislature  whether  it 
wanted  to  have  both  a  land-grant  col- 
lege and  one  or  more  universittes  or  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  State 
so  designated.  This  amendment  provides 
that  a  State  will  have  that  power. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BCILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
specify  an  instance  of  what  he  is  re- 
ferring to?  Is  there  an  institution  in 
his  State  involved? 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  matter  came  to 
my  attention  as  a  result  of  information 
from  one  of  the  presidents  of  one  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Iowa. 
In  Iowa  we  happen  to  have  a  land-grant 
college  which  is  no  longer  a  college.  It 
is  now  designated  a  State  university.  We 
also  have  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  trill  provide  that 
discretion  is  given  the  State  of  Iowa  as 
to  whether  it  may  wish  to  have  this  pro- 
gram carried  on  both  at  Iowa  State  at 
Ames  and  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  at  Iowa  City. 

I  can  see  where  other  States  might 
have  a  similar  problem. 

As  I  mterpret  the  bill  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, if  it  should  be  determined  by  the 
State  that  it  should  be  Iowa  State  at 
Ames  that  will  handle  the  program,  then 
it  cannot  go  into  another  institution  of 
higher  learning  withm  the  State. 

The  amendment  will  give  the  State 
that  choice.  I  am  quite  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  would  Uke  a  State 
to  have  that  choice. 

1ST.  ANDERSON.  We  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  is  abundantly  clear. 
But  we  want  the  SenattH*  from  Iowa  to 
be  satisfied.    I  know  ot  the  situation  in 
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Iowa,  hAvlng  been  »  neichbor  to  that 
State  for  many  yean.  I  do  not  beUere 
the  amendment  changes  the  Intent  of 
thebilL 

Therefore.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendments  and  do  80k. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yfdd  back  the  re- 
mainder of  Mwy  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
mahring  time  for  debate  has  been  yi^ded 
back.  Tlie  question  Is  on  acre^nc  to  the 
amendment. 

Tlie  amendment  vas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendment  Na  56  which  is  of- 
fered by  the  disttngulataed  Senator  from 
Texaa  [Mr.  YAMoaoocH]  and  myself. 

Tbe  PRKHTTIINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LasBLATivK  Ctmmx,  Beginning  on 
page  S.  strike  all  of  section  103  and  sub- 
stitute in  lien  thereof: 

Sac.  103.  (a)  Paragraph  (l)  of  section 
415a(a)  of  UUe  39,  United  States  Code,  la 
amandad  by  striking  tbe  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (S)  and  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (P) : 
"and 

"(O)  Any  Institute  or  center  engaged  in 
actlTlties  authorised  by  tb«  Water  Resources 
Reaearch  Act  conslrttwg  oC  ftuUstfos,  reports, 
psriodtcahi.  repciati  ef  artftclas.  and  other 
pobUeations  nseeasary  for  the  cUssemlBatkm 
«r  I— ults  Off  rrssarohes  and  szperlmcnts 
wlthta  the  scope  of  the  Act,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  mailed  from 
the  principal  place  of  btislness  of  the  in- 
stitute or  center,  or  from  an  established  rub- 
unit  or  the  same." 

(b)  Section  4156  of  UUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Department  of  Interior  shall 
transfer  to  the  Post  OOtc*  Department  as 
postal  revenue  out  of  any  appropriation 
made  to  it  for  that  purpose  the  equlTalent 
amount  of  postage,  as  determined  by  the 
Fostmaster  Oencral,  for  penalty  mailings  un- 
der section  416a(a)  (1 )  (O)  of  this  UUe." 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  only  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  provide  that  the 
Postmaster  General  shaB  determine  the 
amount  of  postage  for  pmalty  mail  used 
under  the  terms  of  the  blU.  in  the  same 
way  in  which  he  now  determines  such 
postage.  The  bin  provides  a  new  item, 
and  there  is  a  possiblUty  that  the  refund 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  penal- 
ty mail  wiU  not  be  included  under  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  it  now  reads. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  understand  that 
this  involves  merely  a  bookkeeping 
transaction,  in  reality.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTCm.  A  bookkeeping  mat- 
ter between  the  two  Departments. 
Penalty  mail  is  involved  already,  but 
we  feel  that  under  the  language  of  the 
bill  the  new  penalty  mail  might  not  be 
considered  in  determining  the  total 
amount  of  penalty  mail. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  For  the  sake  of 
legislative  history  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  oi  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  if  it  is  true 
that  this  does  not  involve  the  operation 
of  the  e<rf]ege8  thems^es.  or  where  the 
money  is  to  go.  or  anything  of  that  na- 
ture. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  U  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ANDBtaON.  It  InTOlvea  only 
penalty  mail.    Is  ttet  o«ngtt 

Mr.  JOHNBTON.  It  involvw  only  the 
penalty  mail  thai  would  be  tncloded  in 
tha  grand  totaL  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  make  up  ttie  estimatea. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment.  I  aoeept  it.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  up  my  amendment  identified 
as  No.  56.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LacisuiTivK  Clsuc.  On  page  11, 
between  lines  2  and  3.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  secUon: 

Sac.  905.  No  part  ef  any  appropriated 
funds  may  be  expended  pursuant  to  author- 
izaUon  given  by  this  Act  for  any  sdeaUlflc  or 
technological  research  or  asvalopBient  ac- 
tivity unless  such  ejpMidlture  Is  conditioned 
upon  provisions  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General,  to  be  eifecUve  to  insure 
that  all  Information,  uses,  products,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developinents  re- 
sulting from  that  activity  will  (with  such 
ezeeptlonti  and  UmltaUons  ss  the  Barretary 
may  determine  after  consultation,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  to  be  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense)  be  made 
freely  and  fully  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Nothing  contained  In  this  subsection 
shall  deprive  the  owner  of  any  background 
patent  relating  to  any  such  acUvlty  of  any 
rl^t  which  that  owner  may  have  under  that 
patent. 

On  page  11.  line  3,  strike  out  "Ssc. 
305",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Ssc. 
306". 

On  page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec. 
306 '.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -Sec. 
307". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment seeks  to  assure  that  the  result  of 
the  research  done  under  the  program 
authorized  in  the  pending  bill  would  be 
made  available  in  general  to  industry, 
States,  cities,  and  other  communities 
throughout  the  entire  country,  by  as- 
suring that  the  Government  would  re- 
tain patent  rights  to  the  invenUons  that 
would  result  from  research  performed 
with  Government  money. 

The  present  policy  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  we  are  assured,  is  to 
that  effect  We  have  been  told  that  the 
same  result  would  come  imder  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  Department  as  would 
be  assured  by  the  ad<^Uon  of  the 
amendment.  However,  we  do  not  know 
what  could  happen  under  a  future  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  or  whether  at 
s<xne  future  time  pressure  would  not  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  administration 
to  permit  private  patents  to  exist  from 
devekHxnents  in  this  field. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  De- 
partment could  not  yield  to  such  pres- 
sures. 

The  amendment  is  idenUcal  to  the 
amendment   which   was   added    to  the 
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lalkne  water  research  Wll,  whk^  «agto> 
troduMd  by  Uw  Sanator  fron  Mew  1Ib. 
ico,  the  disUngwiahad  ataaliman  of  t^ 
OMBmtttea  an  Interior  s~ '  ~ 
Aflairs.    That  amendment 

the  same  purpoaea  with  reiyeet  to  (. 

waier  research.  We  do  not  want  a  mg^ 
vate  contractor  to  obtain  a  patent  m  4 
result  of  research  being  dona  with  ^hn 
emment  money,  and  thus  deny  cHIh 
States,  ai^  other  communities  of  s^m* 
thing  that  has  been  devdoped  with  n^ 
Government  money. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  og^ 
Biittee  is  ssnnpathetic  to  this 
ment.  having  added  such  an 
to  the  saliive  water  research  biQ.  g^ 
also  had  something  to  do  with  tbi 
Heliiim  Gas  Act,  now  the  law,  and  whhk 
also  contains  such  a  provision.  He  sho 
approved  of  it  when  it  was  made  a  psit 
of  the  Coal  Reeearch  DeveloiNnent  Act 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  seeks  Is 
earry  out  the  policy  that  was  apprond 
by  Congress  on  several  oocasians,  Wc 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  public  gtto 
the  beik^t  Irooi  any  Inyentloog  tkit 
might  result,  and  that  no  private  rntiHi 
will  be  obtained  as  a  result  of  Oovtn- 
ment  research. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  thi 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yMd. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  toepaosor  of  the 
bill.  I  agree  with  everything  the  nmaiw 
from  Louisiana  has  said.  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  see  fit  to  take  the  ameni- 
ment  to  conference. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  «■ 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  what  tftt 
Senator  from  Tioiilsiana  has  been  tn- 
ing  to  do  for  a  long  time  in  this  Add. 
I  see  alKolutely  nothing  wrong  with  thi 
amendment.  As  the  Senator  from  Oie- 
gon  has  suggested.  I  will  take  the ) 
mait  to  conference.  I  accept  thei 
ment.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  ef  m 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  merely  aM 
to  point  out  that  on  page  19  of  the  ea» 
mittee  report  the  Secr^ary  ef  the  lats- 
rlor  states  that  he  feris  the  amendmas 
would  be  appropriate  on  tbe  bilL  I  jUM 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AD  Ont 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  auestion  b 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  thcR 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  aigroesment  sai 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  know  that  tbe 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  anothw 
amendment  to  offer.  We  have  ilt- 
cussed  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  so  much  noiM 
in  the  Chamber  I  cannot  bear  what  b 
being  said.  I  send  an  amendment  to  tt» 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immfrtiatr 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ibt 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LacxsLATivg  Cubk.  On  page  10. 
line  22,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  tbe 
word  "Act"  the  words  '^wfth  an  educs- 
tional  institution  or  nonpn^t  organtaa> 
tion. '    On  page  11,  line  1.  it  is  proposed 
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to  strike  out  the  words  "such  paymenU" 
Ind  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
•advance  paymento  of  initial  expense." 

yn  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  enable  initial  pay- 
ments to  be  made  to  educaUonal  insti- 
tutioos  and  nonprofit  organizaUons  when 
they  are  unable  to  do  so. 

The  real  reason  for  the  proposed 
chMDgt  is  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  amendment  will 
make  It  conform  to  the  principles  which 
we  worked  out  under  S.  20  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  I  have  discussed  the  amend- 
ment with  the  author  of  the  bill.  I 
believe  it  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  did  help  us 
materially  with  S.  20.  This  is  an  at- 
tonpt  to  follow  the  same  principle  in  the 
pending  bill.  I  commend  him  for  his 
efforts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  add 
that  this  is  not  the  exact  language,  but 
it  follows  the  same  principle. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  subscribe  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  It  is  not  the 
exact  language.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  it 
was.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
helpful  in  connection  with  S.  20  in  work- 
ing out  the  language.  The  language  he 
suggests  now  will  accomplish  the  same 
purpose  under  the  same  principle.  I  am 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  3^eld  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Research  Act  at  maturity 
would  make  available  $100,000  each  year 
to  every  State  for  water  reeearch;  would 
mtke  an  additional  $5  minion  available 
each  year  to  these  research  centers  on  a 
matching  basis,  dollar  for  dollar,  for 
money  supplied  by  the  States  or  by  other 
Don -Federal  soiuxes;  and  would  make 
another  $10  million  available  annually 
to  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior through  arrangement  with  the 
States  or  other  qualified  organizations 
for  needed  water  research  not  otherwise 
being  studied. 

The  Great  Plains  and  the  West  have 
been  aware  since  setUement  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  water.  Development  there 
has  been  guided  by  and  has  been  lim- 
ited to  the  availabiUty  of  water. 

These  limitations  on  development  po- 
tential become  more  discernible  every 
year,  and  further  development  Is  feasible 
largely  to  the  extent  that  water  is  avail- 
able and  to  the  extent  that  available 
water  is  more  prudently  used. 

And  now  in  recent  yean  responsible 
studies  are  giving  notice  that  the  eastern 
balf  of  the  country  will  be  facing  the 
same  problems  before  the  expiration  of 
the   20th   century.    UntU   recently   the 


East  has  considered  Itself  secure  against 
problems  of  water  scarcity. 

80  obviously  it  is  time  for  a  national 
implementation  of  a  purixMef  ul.  expan- 
sive, coordinated,  and  determined  ocm- 
tinentwide  scientific  pursuit  for  better 
methods  of  water  acquisition  and  utili- 
zation. The  Water  Resources  Research 
Act  would  begin  such  a  pursuit.  I  sup- 
port it  enthusiastioally. 

The  program  adopts  the  same  kind  of 
deceiltrallzed  and  diversified  effort  that 
the  United  States  has  used  for  75  years 
in  striving  toward  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive agricultural  methods.  And  this 
approach  is  very  likely  the  most  promis- 
ing one  we  could  take  toward  reducing 
the  water  problem. 

One  essential  reason  for  the  success 
of  agricultural  research  and  for  the  suc- 
cess in  our  having  its  findings  adopted 
in  translating  good  research  into  better 
farming  practices  has  been  its  widely 
decentralized  attack.  Federally  encour- 
aged agricultural  research  has  been  done 
by  each  State,  each  one  directing  its  own 
efforts  at  problems  peculiar  to  its  own 
area,  which  has  resulted  in  a  solid  bet- 
terment of  agricultural  practices  in  every 
segment  of  agriculture. 

The  effort  to  utilize  this  same  system 
for  water  research  is  well  grounded. 
There  is  no  one  single  problem  in  water 
research.  Nor  is  there  merely  a  half- 
dozen  or  so  problems  that  could  be 
farmed  out  to  a  half  dozen  high  prestige 
university  research  centers  for  investi- 
gation. 

We  are  here  approaching  a  many- 
faceted  problon  far  more  fundamentally 
in  establishing  a  procedure  whereby  the 
States  are  free  to  adapt  the  water  re- 
search program  however  it  best  fits  their 
needs. 

And  in  their  doing  this,  each  State 
will  be  able  to  develop  a  substantial  num- 
ber  of  cooperating  water  experts  whose 
availability  to  the  States  wUl  continue. 
The  States  wHl  not  be  dependent  on  a 
body  of  expert  knowledge  developed  at 
Federal  expense  but  available  to  the 
States  only  at  high  cost  from  a  center 
of  learning  perhaps  half  a  continent 
away. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  position  us 
from  the  beginning  to  meet  a  continen- 
tal water  shortage  squarely,  looking  for 
solutions  to  as  many  facets  of  the  vtroto- 
lem  as  there  are  facets  which  demand 
attention. 

I  think  it  is  appn^riate.  too.  in  dis- 
eussing  this  most  promising  piece  of 
legislation,  to  recall  the  work  of  my  late 
colleague  from  South  Dakota.  Francis 
Case,  during  his  25  years  in  Congress. 

Water  was  his  basic  campaign  concern 
in  1934.  when  he  was  defeated,  and  again 
in  1936.  when  he  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  from  then  until  his  death.  He 
worked  continuously  on  water  legislation 
during  his  gmeration  in  Congress. 
Much  of  the  existing  water  legislation 
has  the  imprint  of  his  woik.  right  up  to 
the  recent  saline  water  programs  and  the 
futuristic  interest  in  weather  modifica- 
tion. 

Throughout  those  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  effort  on  the  problems  of  water 
conservation  and  utilization  it  was  my 
privilege  and  purpose  to  work  closely 
with  former  Senator  Case  in  promoting 


and  developing  these  programs.  In  the 
House,  when  we  served  together  there  he 
was  on  the  Apprcmriatlons  Committee 
and  I  was  on  a  leglslatlae  cottmittae  en- 
abling us  to  operate  a  "one-two  puneh" 
in  support  of  constructive  water  projecta 
We  worked  together  for  example  on  the 
first  effective  water  pollution  control  bill 
to  pass  the  House  in  the  form  of  a  meas- 
ure which  I  authM^.  We  advanced 
so-called  Wheeler-Caae  water  projects. 
We  co(H>erated  on  other  water  devel<4>- 
ment  programs  including  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  and  many  MliBouri  River  develop- 
ment projects  including  both  those  on 
the  main  stem  and  dozens  of  water- 
conservation  area  and  local  projects.  In 
the  Senate,  in  turn,  I  served  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  Francis 
Case  served  on  a  legislative  committee 
again  enabling  us  to  work  Jointly  in  au- 
thorizing programs  and  projects  and  in 
securing  the  needed  money  to  implement 
them. 

With  the  death  of  Francis  Case  last 
year  I  picked  up  where  he  left  off  pro- 
moting unfinished  projects  which  he  had 
stalled  and  initiating  and  supporting 
others  in  this  wide  area  of  constructive 
activity.  I  shall  ctmtinue  to  c<mcentrate 
my  time  and  effort  in  this  Important 
area  of  public  service. 

As  much  as  with  the  work  of  any 
person,  enactment  of  this  bill  will  be  the 
logical  outgrowth  and  natural  extension 
of  Francis  Case's  efforts  for  adequate 
water. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

WATCa     aCBOTTaCK     DEVKLOPMKMT     VrTAI.    TO 
ALASKA'S   FUTUBX 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  today  taking 
final  action  on  S.  2.  a  biU  to  establish 
water  resource  research  centers  in  the 
several  States  in  coopenktion  with  State 
and  educaUonal  authorities. 

This  bill  is  a  beginning  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  adequate  national 
program  for  water  research  and  water 
resource  conservation. 

As  such,  it  is  badly  needed. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  a  modest 
measure  designed  to  meet  what  will  be- 
come one  of  the  major  problems  to  face 
our  Nation  in  this  century.  Our  rapidly 
growing  population  and  our  vast  indus- 
trial complex  are  making  heavier  and 
ever  heavier  demands  on  our  Nation's 
water  supply.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  by  1980  the  south  Pacific,  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  the  Great  Badn,  the 
Upper  Rio  Grande-Pecos,  and  the  Upper 
Missouri  River  Basins  will  be  unable  to 
fulfill  the  water  demands  placed  upon 
them.  Our  Nation  needs  new  sources  of 
water  and  comprehensive  plans  on  how 
to  use  them. 

This  bill,  S.  2.  is  not  intended  in  itself 
to  offer  solutions  to  our  water  shortage 
problems.  It  is  intended  to  provide  the 
skilled  scientific  personnel  and  the  lab- 
oratory facilities  and  techniques  which 
will  be  needed  if  the  solution  is  to  be 
found. 

My  own  State  of  Alaska  has  great  need 
for  such  research  facilities  as  are  en- 
visioned by  S.  2.  Alaska's  water  prob- 
lems are  not  of  scarcity,  they  are  of  utili- 
zation.     We    have    in    our    State    vast 
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ratourcea  of  water  which  are  unu8e<l  and 
wasted.  IfUbons  vt  kilowatts  of  power 
nm  nmised  into  the  m*.  As,  in  the  com- 
inc  yean.  Alaska's  manany  expands  and 
derelops  the  State  will  have  need  of 
this  power  and  of  this  precious  resource. 

This  bUl  wiU  assist  the  State  to  plan 
the  derdopment  of  a  research  center  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  uniTersitar. 
8u^  a  center  wUl  be  able,  In  a  efferent 
and  ordeied  manner,  to  map  the  develop- 
ment of  Aladca'8  water  resources. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  to  be  a 
cospooaor  of  this  BMasure.  I  urge  its 
early  and  wholehearted  adoption  by  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
wliich  I  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  and  enclo- 
sures will  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rscoao 
at  this  point 

There  bidaag  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

rtmmoAMr  ao,  1908. 
Hod.  CLnrroN  P.  rtim— nnw. 
Chmirmmn.  Senmtm  I-mterUtr  mnd  tmsuimr  A/- 
fmin  Conunittee. 

T>t*M  lis.  CHAimacAN :  I  Am  ptoaaad  to  to  a 
cosponsor  of  a.  2.  s  bill  to  umXat  tbe  catab- 
Ushment  of  water  reaource  reaearcb  centers 
at  State  unlTerBltles;  to  promote  a  more  ade- 
quate national  program  of  water  researdi; 
and  to  provide  for  tbe  training  of  research 
peraoBsel. 

nua  bUl  la  Important  to  my  State  of  Alaska 
and  to  all  the  States.  I  oongratolata  you 
and  yo\ir  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  glT- 
Ing  this  measure  the  priority  oonsideraUon 
It  so  clearly  deserrea. 

llie  bill  before  the  committee  is  a  modest 
proposal  concerning  a  major  problem.  The 
problem,  of  course.  Is  how  eOeiently  to  uti- 
lise our  water  resources  and  how  best  to  pro- 
Tide  for  their  proper  conserration.  The 
proposal  Is  not  a  solution  to  this  problem— 
nor  Is  It  Intended  to  to.  When  soluUons 
are  found,  however,  they  will  to  found  by 
personnel  trained  under  the  provision  of  8. 
2,  tttmstng  techniques  and  equipment  de- 
veloped In  S.  2  laboratories. 

The  research  eentera  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  are  modaled  after  the  wholly  suc- 
eessful  program  ot  State  agrleultore  ex- 
tension services.  Ponds  not  mors  than 
$100,000  per  jMr— would  to  proTlded  to  the 
several  States  for  use  la  the  establishnoent 
of  a  State  water  center.  This  bill  also  pro- 
vides for  spedflc  grants  in  aid  for  particular 
research  projects.  It  Is  tto  hope  of  tto 
spoosors  oC  this  legisUtlon  that  It  will  en- 
eoursge  and  develop  the  training  ot  scien- 
tists and  personnel  equipped  to  work  in  the 
area  of  water  reaearch. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tto  com- 
mittee will  make  very  clear  that  8.  2  will 
not  conflict  with — ^but  will  rather  comple- 
ment— research  programs  already  undertaken 
by  the  federal  Oovemment  in  water  use  and 
conservatl<».  It  showM  also  to  made  clear 
that  it  does  not  Intavfere  with  studies  now 
undaway,  witb  Federal.  State  and  local 
participation,  into  the  eeonomlc  needs  and 
development  of  river  basins. 

For  example,  under  the  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  seven  water 
pollution  laboratories  are  to  to  constructed 
at  sites  across  the  country.  Alaska  is  for- 
tunate to  have  been  selected  as  one  of  the 
sites  and  tto  fiscal  19S4  budget  now  before 
the  Congress  Includes  funds  for  tbe  ooo- 
struction  of  this  laboratory.  It  Is  dear.  I 
tolieve,  that  should  the  University  of  Als^Ka 
undertake  to  set  up  a  water  resource  re- 
search center  using  S.  2  funds  there  would 
to  ample  opportunity  for  coonUnstion  and 
cooperation  between  the  two  facilities. 
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The  Alaska  congressional  delegation 
been  working  closely  with  tto  esseaUvc 
branch  In  an  effort  to  estabUab  a  joint  fM- 
eral-State  Planning  Commission  to  attempt 
a  coheroit  projection  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Alaskan  lesoui ces.  Such  a 
study  would,  of  course.  Include  water  use 
and  would  have  ampls  reason  to  work  closely 
with,  and  to  profit  from,  a  SUte  water  re- 
search center. 

The  University  of  Alaska  Is  greatly  In- 
terested in  8.  2.  Rncloeed  you  will  find  ex- 
pression of  this  interest,  s  letter  from  tto 


A    similar 


I*oJ«<t  survcvt^  1^ 
of  the  Yukon  Valley  wlU  to  r"^ 
by  the  Cold  Regions  Research  and 
Ing  Laboratory  of  tto  US.  Army. 

Tbe  projects  we  have  underway  ■«  i^^ 
abo've.  are  only  scrataAlng  the  surteee  uT. 
as  rssiarch  pertaining  to  water  nsoonta  il 


Tbe  problem  of  water 
varies    greatly    across    the 
Arctic    slope    north    of    tto 
there  Is  permafrost  which  ezi 
Of  1.000  feet 
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tends  to  a 

This  produces  s  Aerloug  th»K.~ 

president  of  the  university.  William  R.  Wood,     thm  on  tto  siipply  of  water  and  qboT^ 

X  would  apprecUte  your  making  it  a  part  of      disposition     of     sewage     and     ettorwM^ 

tha  eommittjw  r*<.<vH  nw,  f K«  Mil  products.     In  the  Intertew  at  ai.-w^  th^Sl* 

msfrost  Is  Intermittent  and  of  tea  tbe  ml 
derground  water   la  sssnrlslsil  with  k^Zlt 


the  committee  record  on  the  bill 
Sincerely  yoius, 

K.  L.  Bastlttt 


FaaauAav  12,  1063. 
Hon.  E.  L.  Bartxxtt. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

ZteAB  SawAToa  BA*n.nT:  I  have  read  with 
much  Interest  the  copy  ot  S.  2,  **a  bill  to 
establish  water  reeouroes  research  centers 
at  land-grant  colleges  and  State  unlversl- 
whleh  as  a  coqjonsor  you  sent  to  my 
Tbe  bill  has  been  reviewed  In  detail 
by  a  number  of  our  faculty,  including  Dr. 
Kenneth  Rae.  director  of  tto  Institute  of 
Marine  Science.  Dean  Karl  Beistllne,  of  tto 
CMlege  of  Bttrth  Science  and  Mineral  Indus- 
try, and  Dr.  C.  T.  Bvey.  vice  president  for 
research  and  advanced  study.  AU  of  us  are 
keenly  Interested  In  the  Intent  a<  8.  2  and 
are  In  strong  support  ot  Its  several  provisions. 
We  tolieve  that  a  program  such  as  tto  one 
proposed  would  compliment  the  work  that 
Is  In  prospect  In  water  pollution  studies  by 
the  VS.  Public  Health  Service,  and  could 
become  an  important  part  of  tto  total  Arctic 
research  program  which  we  are  attempting 
to  develop. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Bvey  to  Senator  AMBBaoow  eonccmlng  the 
Interest  of  the  University  of  Alaaka  in  water 
resources  research.  These.  I  am  certain,  you 
will  find  of  Interest. 

Sincerely  yourn. 

Wn.LiAM  R.  Wood, 

President. 

JVLT  5.  1M2. 
Hon.  CurroM  P.  Airoawoir. 
V.S.  Senate,  Waahin§Um,  D.C. 

Daaa  Skwatob  Awe— en  w:  With  reference 
to  your  letter  of  May  31.  19C2.  requesting 
information  on  water  research,  we  have  only 
a  few  projects  supported  by  various  govern- 
mental agencies  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subject. 

One  project  entUled  "Oteetotoglcal  In 
vestigaUons  in  Central  Alaaka"  Is  partially 
supported  by  a  grant  from  tbe  National 
Science  Foundation.  As  you  know,  a  glacier 
is  an  index  of  climatic  conditions:  hence, 
understanding  of  the  glaciers  gives  us  a  long 
history  of  climatic  condittons.  Another  line 
of  attack  on  past  precipitation  is  famlsbed 
by  studies  of  tto  snow  and  ice  fields  at  tto 
heads  of  glaciers.  We  have  one  project  sup- 
ported by  the  Coiid  Regions  Research  and 
Knglneering  Laboratory  of  the  U.S.  Army  to 
study  the  snow  field  at  tto  top  of  Mt. 
Wrangeli,  an  approximate  14.000-foot  eleva- 
tion. Studies  of  the  stratllled  layers  In  tbe 
snow  flelda  give  Important  data  on  the 
aoaount  of  precipitation. 

In  certain  regions  of  Alaaka  water  precip- 
itation la  small  and  mostly  In  tto  form  of 
snow.  It  is  very  dlAcult  to  measure  the 
anK>unt  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  snow  by 
the  winds.  Studies  of  snow  fields  will  pro- 
vide tto  only  method  of  measuring  tto 
amount  of  precipitation  on  the  north  coastal 
slope  at  Alaska  as  weU  as  certain  areas  in 
tto  Interior.  In  connection  with  this  work, 
we  have  a  grant  supported  by  tto  National 
Science  Foundation  entitled  "A  Reconnals- 
sanoe  Snow  Survey  on  tto  Arctic  Coast  of 


areas,  therefore  of  poor  quaU^.  Tto  «tM» 
frosts  reach  to  a  depth  of  7  feet,  «J!~^ 
quently  upeettlng  water  suppUcs  durlnc  tte 
winter  montto.  In  the  southern  par^  « 
the  State  where  the  annual  prvctpttalkm 
is  high  we  have  extensive  glaciers.  ^^ 
which  originate  with  gladers  are 
with  Anely  gnrand  rock. 

I  hope  this  gives  you  a  feel  for  tto 
lems  in  connection  with  watw  TrwuS"!, 
Alaska.    If  I  can  to  of  any  further  acrvlM 
to  you  please  can  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  T. 
Vice  rreeidant  for  j 
end 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  junior  8en^ 
from  South  Dakota. 

LXT'S  TAKK  ACTION  TO  PaXVBKT  WMm 

SHOKTACX 

Mr.   McGOVERN.     Mr.  President.  I 

believe  that  Senate  bill  2,  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act.  ot  which  I  m  • 
cosponsor.  is  one  of  the  most  iautortsot 
measures  before  the  SSth  Congresa  AO 
human  activity  is  affected  by  the  avail- 
ability of  pure  water.  We  mi»t  kwe 
more  about  the  conservation,  devdsp- 
ment.  and  utilisation  of  water  reaowMa 
We  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  and  8. 1 
will  enable  us  to  speed  up  the  *^"*f*<iitn 
of  kaowledf  e  by  complema>tinf  ai^  ». 
ordlnating  Federal.  State,  and  prirsU 
research  now  in  progress. 

Under  UUe  I  of  the  bUl.  funds  woold 
be  authorized  for  distribution  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  to  land-fnot 
or  other  State-designated  iTv^^it^iUfrnt  far 
the  purpose  of  estahnsMng  water  re- 
sources reaearch  institutes.  Additknal 
funds  would  also  be  authorized  wfekldi 
the  Secretary  could  use  to  match  fundi 
made  available  to  the  institutes  bf  tht 
States  or  by  other  sources. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  authorte 
ariritUonaT  appropriations  to  the  Seat- 
tary  from  which  be  could  make  crsnii. 
contracts,  or  other  arransements  with 
Government  or  private  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions. 

Title  m  contains  certain  miscellane- 
ous provisions  related  to  the  admiiUstrs- 
tlon  of  programs  under  the  bin.  mcludbif 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  establlaii 
in  the  Departinent  a  Water  Resourcei 
Research  Service. 

According  to  the  study  made  by  tbe 
President's  Special  Task  Force  on  Water 
Research,  vast  areas  of  tbe  Nation  laee 
serious  and  even  critical  water  shortsfea 
In  the  Southwest  underground  water  ii 
belnc  mined  at  an  alarmtaic  rate,  sad 
new  sources  must  soon  be  found  to  sap- 
ply  even  the  present  popolatioa  m 
several  humid  areas  the  amount  of  ws- 


to  dilute  sewsce  approaches. 
ahMMly  eoneedi.  the 
fjl  naisg  in  ttia  itreia  durinc 
iHi«  ^  tow  ftow."  By  the  fiear  MM 
the  use  of  water  probably  win  eaeeed 
ZoOlM  in  Mt6  Upper  lllaMurl.  Bio 
^Sm-9eo»,  Cotarado.  Onat  BaaiB 
^SitaaO^Kn Calif omia  redons  and  may 
->    supplies    m    the    western    gulf 


According  to  the  report,  the  increaa- 
liy  deaand  for  water  can  be  met  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  water  use. 
1^  rsport  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in 
QUtny  parts  of  the  Natkm  new  and  un- 
IgniapeA  sources  of  surface  water  are 
extremely  limited.  Some  areas  may 
Hare  to  reduce  their  rates  ot  indtistrial 
tod  potmlf**'*'  growth  or  shift  to  crops 
demanding  les  water  If  aomethlng  is 
not  done.  MiK^  reaeardi  needs  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  conversion  to  human 
use  of  presently  unusable  water  sup- 
plies. lncUi<l<"g  salt  water.  The  report 
abo  urged  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
use  and  conserve  the  existing  local  wa- 
ter supplies. 

la  South  Dakota  we  are  well  aware 
of  the  need  for  reaearch  in  water  re- 
Water  has  long  been  the  eco- 
:  Ufeblood  of  our  State.  The  north- 
em  piaina  have  traditionally  been  a 
watar-abortage  area,  limiting  the  eco- 
nomk  growth  of  the  region  and  the  op- 
portoaltles  for  young  people.  All  of  our 
State  is  within  the  area  designated  by 
the  President's  Committee  as  facing  a 
lerieui  water  shcntage  by  the  year  aooo. 

In  a  recent  letter  Dean  Orvllle  O. 
BentkT  ot  the  Division  of  Agriculture  of 
aooth  Dakota  State  College  made  an  in- 
cisive ana^ais  of  the  reasons  why  South 
Dakstans  are  interested  in  this  legisla- 
tion.   He  wrote: 

Oar  problems  are  characteristic  of  thoee 
tadigaBous  to  the  Great  Plains  area  and  In- 
elnds  tto  vartaMUty  of  rainfall  as  It  threat- 
«BS  tto  eeonomlff  stahlilty  at  tto  region's 
miiior  Industry — i^riculture.  Besides  an  In- 
■iTTT**  supply  of  water,  the  quality  of 
water  available  to  municipalities  is  poor  and 
frequently  hampers  urban  and  industrial 
growth,  nuctuatlng  water  supplies  interfere 
with  ttie  State's  future  development  of  rec- 
rsatJnnal  arsas  and  profltablUty  of  convert- 
lag  land  froBs  agriculture  to  other  uaes  such 
as  nereatlea.  We  look  at  water  resource  de- 
velo|iasnt  as  one  of  tto  tools  for  Increasing 
tbe  employment  opportunities  for  young 
people  within  the  State.  For  these  reasons 
South  Dakota  State  College  has  oommltted 
reaoorces  to  research,  teaching,  and  ertenslon 
programs  that  are  related  to  water  resource 
development.  We  are  limited  in  funds  and 
personnel  but.  given  addlUonal  support,  we 
oould  expand  our  research  Into  such  areas  as 
eTsporation  reduction,  desallnlaatlon  of  wa- 
ter, tto  development  of  small-scale  water 
treatment  facilities,  and  expanding  studies 
on  tto  improved  utiltastloB  of  water  in  agri- 
culture. 

Ifr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
caUs  for  a  comparatively  modest  ex- 
penditure, but  it  can  make  a  very  large 
contribution  to  the  life  and  progress  of 
our  Nation.  Currently,  we  are  using 
more  than  800  bUlion  gallons  of  water 
daily  and  this  amount  will  double  in  the 
next  20  years.  Scarcely  any  meastn'e  in 
the  Mth  Congress  win  have  a  bearing  on 
so  many  facets  of  the  Uvea  of  our  citi- 
zens as  S.  2.  Continued  progress  in  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  recreation,  and  pul>- 


lie  health,  to  mentlan  only  a  few  areas 
of  our  naUonal  Uf  e.  la  depandent  on  a 
continuous  and  expandiiig  supply  of 
good  water. 

The  pasmge  of  this  biU,  Hke  the  TVA 
30  years  ago,  wfll  be,  in  the  words  of 
George  Norrls,  "emblematic  of  fhe  dawn 
of  that  day  iHien  every  rlppUng  stream 
that  flows  down  the  mountainside  and 
winds  its  way  through  meadows  to  the 
sea,  should  be  harnessed  and  used  and 
made  to  work  for  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  man."  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bm  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  wish  to  yield  any  of  their  time, 
or  do  they  desire  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUiOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  short  time  ago  the  Senate 
took  a  voice  vote  on  the  question  of  the 
passage  of  the  water  resources  bill.  I 
disapprove  of  the  bill.  For  years.  Ohio 
has  been  doing  the  work  which  is  con- 
templated in  connection  with  the  bill. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  States  are 
financially  incapable  of  doing  the  job 
envisioned  by  those  who  support  the 
provisi<ms  of  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  this  afternoon.  Moreover,  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  is  but  the  f<H-erunner  of 
huge  expenditures  by  which  the  Federal 
Oovernment  will,  after  the  studies  are 
■aade,  finance  projects  which  should  be 
financed  at  home. 

Hence,  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  state 
that  if  a  yea-and-nay  vote  had  been 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  tbe  bill,  I  would  have  voted  against 
it. 


DEATH  OF  IZHAK  BEN-ZVI, 
PRESIDENT  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Senate  to  tbe 
death  of  the  President  of  Israel.  Izhak 
Ben-Zvi,  at  the  age  of  78.  Mr.  Ben-Zvi 
had  been  President  of  Israel  since  1952. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  know  him  and. 
together  with  my  wife  and  children,  to 
visit  with  him  in  his  ofBcial  reaklenoe. 

Mr.  Ben-Zvl  was  a  great  hero  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  He 
helped  to  organise  the  Jewish  I.«tgion. 
and  returned  to  Palestine  with  the  con- 
quering army  of  Brltiab  General  Allenby. 
He  was  a  great  force,  even  at  that  time, 
in  laying  the  basis  for  an  independent 
state. 

Mr,  Ben-Zvl  was  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  writer.  He  was  tbe  closest 
friend  of  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurion, 


throughout  hia  aettve  days  in  the  woek 
for  the  establishment  of  iaraal  aad  look 
part,  la  the  fwialhwi  mt  the  «o«Ury's 
leading  insUtuUons.  the  Hlatadrat.  the 
country's  labor  federatioQ;  and  the 
Ha8h<xner,  the  fM'erunner  of  the  Ra- 
ganah  defense  organiaation,  i^iicb  ulti- 
mately brought  about  Israel's  indepen- 
dence. 

Mr.  Ben-Zvi  was  in  the  great  traditioii 
Of  Dr.  Chaim  Weianann.  tiie  lint  Prasi- 
dent  of  Israel.  He  had  numeroua  friends 
among  members  of  this  body  and  of  the 
other  body,  many  of  whom  visited  with 
him  personally.  I  know  that  we  all 
mourn  with  Israel  the  loss  of  this  eminoit 
statesman  and  scholar.  I  feel  eertadn 
that  the  next  President  of  Israel  win 
be  worthy  of  the  example  set  by  this 
distinguished  man. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  regret  over  the  loss 
suffeiwd  by  our  Nation  and  by  the  entire 
work!  in  the  death  of  President  lahak 
Ben-Zvi.  of  Isra^.  His  career  as  the 
head  of  this  friendly  and  courageous 
nation — Israel — has  been  a  great  asset 
to  the  free  world,  as  well  as  to  Inael; 
and  I  Join  with  the  people  of  Israel  in 
moummg  his  death. 

President  Ben-Zvi  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  leadership  in  behalf  of  his 
people.  Renowned  for  hia  scholarship 
and  writing,  he  took  a  leading  role  in 
the  formation  of  the  Hlstadrut.  Israel's 
labor  federation,  and  the  Hashomer,  the 
forerunner  of  the  Haganah  defense 
organization  which  battled  for  Israel's 
independence. 

A  distinguished  successor  to  Dr.  Chaim 
Weizmann.  Israel's  first  President.  Presi- 
dent Ben-Zvi  will  long  be  remembered — 
along  with  his  close  friend  and  ally  in 
forging  freedom  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
Prime  Minister  David  Ben  Ourlon — as 
one  of  the  principed  architects  in  creat- 
ing the  Jewish  State. 

As  a  great  admirer  and  friend  ot  the 
people  of  Israel  in  their  struggle  for 
national  recognition.  I  Join  in  the  great 
sorrow  the  whole  world  feels  in  being 
deprived  of  the  services  of  this  great 
humanitarian  and  distinguiahed 
statesman. 

UNITY  IN  THE  TRANSP0RTA110N 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  outstanding  personalities  in  the 
field  of  transportation  in  the  United 
States  is  Morris  Forgash.  a  dlsUngtdshed 
citizen  of  New  Yoi^.  Mr.  Forgash  is 
president  of  the  n.S.  Freight  Co. 

Yesterday  the  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram and  Sun  pubUahed  an  article  about 
Mr.  Forgash  entitled  "n.6.  Freight  Head 
Champions  Unity."  written  by  Mary  C. 
Stokes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttimt 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{From  tto   New  York  World -Telegram  and 

Sun,  Apr.  23,  1909.  | 

U.S.  Frktcht  Head  CWAisriows  Unrrr 

(By  Mary  C.  Stokes) 

One  trouble  witb  many  laadscs   in  tto 

transportation   industries — railroads,   truck- 
ers,   airlines,    and   steamship    lines — is    they 
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•r*  not  to  tamlllar  with  that   (rid  Hiylnf 

"It  w  d«Bt  an  banc  to«BtlMr,  well  aU 
bang  ■aparaUIy." 

This  Is  partlcularlj  true  of  tbe  railroads 
and  tnickeni,  which  have  been  fighting  a 
bitter  battle. 

Meanwhile  a  huge  proportion  of  tb« 
freight  of  both  baa  been  carried  off  by  un- 
regulated carriers  linown  as  "gypsy"  or 
privateer  trucker*. 

While  tbe  two  modes  of  transp(»tation 
have  boon  slugging  it  out  and  not  combining 
to  cut  costs,  many  corporations  have  de- 
cided It's  cheaper  to  buy  their  own  truck 
fleets  to  carry  their  own  products. 

A   VOICK  roK   umTT 

On  tjie  illegal  side,  farmers  and  private 
owners  who  truck  their  own  goods  to  market 
have  been  renting  out  their  vehicles  for  the 
return  trip  at  prices  below  those  allowed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  charged  by  truckers  and  railroads  regu- 
lated under  It. 

One  at  tbe  strongest  voices  raised  In  favor 
of  coordinated  action  to  take  advantage  of 
the  economies  of  all  tyi>es  of  transportation 
and  give  the  buyer  the  cheapest  service  is 
that  of  Morris  Forgash,  president  of  U.S. 
nrelght  Co. 

He  heads  a  freight-forwarding  firm,  which 
does  Just  that.  It  puts  together  carloads  of 
freight  from  different  shippers  and  routes 
them  the  cheapest  way,  he  says : 

"A  shipper  does  not  buy  the  mode  of 
carriage.  He  only  buys  time  in  teansit  and 
price.  He  oouldnt  care  less  if  you  put  the 
freight  in  a  wheelbarrc^  or  rolled  it  with 
yoxir  nose  on  the  highway." 


WANTS    OONGKBM    TO    ACT 

One  of  Forgaab'a  key  recommendations  for 
relieving  the  transportation  dilemma  is  get- 
ting Congress  to  pass  a  new  deflnltion  of 
"private  carriage"  so  action  against  private 
truckers  who  lease  out  their  vehicles  would 
be  easier  and  more  cut  and  dried. 

He  has  plugged  for  this  to  congressional 
leaders. 

He  also  looks  for  great  things  for  piggy- 
backing, carrying  truck  trailers  on  flatcars 
as  well  as  behind  truck  tractors  to  speed  de- 
liveries and  cut  cost. 

VS.  Freight's  use  of  piggybacking  has 
grown  from  10  percent  In  1058  to  34  percent 
In  1962  and  it  continues  upward. 

Another  of  his  themes  Is  "standardization" 
of  transport  equipment.  With  others,  he  has 
worked  for  xinlversal  containers  which  could 
be  used  on  land,  sea,  or  in  the  air. 

Dimensions  of  6,  10.  ao,  and  40  feet  long 
and  8  by  8  feet  in  width  and  height  have 
been  adopted  by  the  National  Defense  IVans- 
portatlon  Association,  but  Implementation 
Is  slow. 

VAST  wamovT 

To  step  up  the  process  Forgash  recom- 
mends fast  tax  writeoffs  for  piggyback  equip- 
ment and  universal  containers. 

"We  must  also  provide  for  interchange- 
ability,"  he  points  out.  "We  must  get  the 
manufacturers  together  to  agree  on  uniform 
claepe  and  tledown  eqiilpment." 

In  his  own  company  he  has  acted  to  help 
solve  the  problem  of  "Imbalance  of  traffic" 
and  advocates  more  action  along  these  lines. 

Hie  problem  stems  frcm  the  fact  many 
perishables,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  shipped 
east  from  Calif(X7iia  in  refrigerator  cars. 
Solid  freight  of  the  nonperishable  sort  is 
more  apt  to  move  West. 

This  means  a  lot  of  empty  refrigerator  cars 
are  going  one  way  and  boxcars  the  other. 

U.S.  Freight  was  one  of  the  first  to  start 
using  convertible  cars  which  are  refrigerated 
one  way  and  not  the  other. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  thinking  which  make* 
Forgash  the  transportation  man  of  the  year. 


CONSTANT  PURCHA8INO  POWER 
BOND  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  noted 
with  ploMun  thAt  007  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNam ASA],  reintroduced  on  April 
18  his  constant  purchasing  power  bond 
bllL 

Under  Senator  McNam Atx's  able  lead- 
ership the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
has  done  extensive  research  on  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  fiscally  sound  solutions  for 
the  retirement  needs  of  this  Nation.  We 
all  know  from  the  mail  that  we  received 
and  talking  to  our  constituency  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  who  have  Invested 
in  Government  bonds  for  their  retire- 
ment and  found  the  value  eroded  by  the 
rising  cost  of  living. 

This  bill  will  provide  the  means  for  in- 
vesting in  safe  Government  bonds  with- 
out fear  that  the  investment  will  be  di- 
minished by  inflationary  pressures.  It 
would  not  only  give  our  citizenry  an  op- 
portunity to  plan  for  a  secure  retirement, 
but  will  also  serve  as  an  impetus  for  in- 
vestment in  U.S.  Government  bonds.  I. 
therefore,  congratulate  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  and  heartily  endorse  the 
bill. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  NA- 
TIONAL TROUT  FESTIVAL,  KAL- 
KASKA. MICH. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  who 
have  angled  a  fly  into  a  gentle  stream 
and  watched  a  trout  flop  over  a  rock  for 
a  sharp  moment  before  disappearing  into 
a  dark  pool  know  that  to  capture  the 
fish  is  not  all  of  the  fishing. 

There  are  many  sides  to  fishing,  and  a 
truly  outstanding  one  can  be  found  this 
week  in  Kalkaska,  Mich.  It  is  the  27th 
annual  National  Trout  Festival,  being 
held  April  26  through  28. 

The  hosts — the  Kalkaska  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce — are  well 
schooled  in  the  ways  of  the  trout  from 
Michigan's  endless  miles  of  fishing 
streams.  And  they  know  how  to  plan 
an  outdoor  event  for  fishermen. 

Many  Senators  will  join  me,  I  know, 
in  wishing  we  could  be  In  Kalkaska  this 
week  to  swap  a  story  or  two  with  fisher- 
men from  throughout  the  country.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  asked  to  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  any  Senator  who  would  like 
to  wet  a  line  in  our  Michigan  trout 
streams.  I  am  sure  the  Kalkaska 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  be  de- 
lighted to  show  them  aU  the  good  spots, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  extend  this  mvita- 
tlon. 


PRIORITY  TO  ELECTRIC  CONSUM- 
ERS IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TO 
ENERGY  GENERATED  AT  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1007. 

TTie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lboislattvk  Clkbx.  A  bill  (S. 
1007)  to  guarantee  electric  ccmsumers  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  elec- 


tric energy  generated  at  Federal  taim. 
deetrle  plants  In  that  rWm  uilZ 
guarantee  electric  consumers  In  ei^ 
regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for  aiZ 
purposes.  ""^ 

The  PRESIDIlfO  OFFICER,  f^ 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motkn  tf 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  tha 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  ol 
bill.  "" 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sm. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -n,, 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  eaU 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FlFlUiriH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  BIRTH  OF  STEPHBI 
A.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  outstanding  political  flgurei 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

While  Stephen  Douglas  belonged  bf 
birth  and  ancestry  to  New  England,  m 
he  was  bom  In  Brandon,  Vt.,  Apra  U, 
1813.  he  belonged  to  the  Mississippi  Vil- 
ley  and  the  State  of  Illinois  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  adult  life  wherein  he 
served  the  great  State  of  Illinois  in  many 
capacities  as  a  young  lawyer,  judge,  U^a 
Representative,  and  then  UB.  Senator, 
until  his  death  on  June  3, 1801. 

Douglas'  fame  in  history  probably  It 
marked  by  the  Lincoln -Douglas  debates, 
wliich  preceded  the  senatorial  campalcn 
for  the  UjS.  Senate  \n  Illinois  in  IIM 
and  in  which  election  Douglas  defeated 
Lincoln;  and  these  same  debates  prcK 
jected  Abraham  Uncoln  into  the  na- 
tional spotlight  culminating  in  his  elec- 
tion as  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1860. 

The  Senate  of  the  73d  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Illinois  adopted 
a  resolution  on  April  8,  1063,  payinc 
homage  to  the  memory  of  HUnois  "Little 
Giant"  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  upon  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  bij-th. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
State  senate  be  made  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reeohi- 
tlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows : 

Sknatk  RxsoLOTioir  44 
Whereas,  on  April  3S.  ISSS,  tbe  people  of 
tbe  State  of  imnoU  wm  be  celebrating  tbt 
150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  at  tbe 
State  of  Illinois  most  Ulustrious  fornMr 
residents,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  "Llttto 
Oiant";  and 

Whereas  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  one  e( 
the  meet  famous  and  outstanding  polltlcsl 
figures  In  the  history  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  Stephen  A.  Douglas  showee 
marvelous  energy,  adroitness  and  reeoxirce- 
fulness,  and  a  genius  for  leaderahlp  aa  both 
an  minols  and  Federal  legislator;  and 
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the  "Uttle  Olant"  had  few  eqtials 
hlstary  and  ills  geueiuel^y  la 


I  k.  nmUlss  !■  psrtitnilerlj 
^^  ^Y^  (asMMS  debates  be  par* 

*?!|^.^  In  with  Abraham  Unooln  and  far 
{^s  victory  over  President  Lincoln  for   the 

mf^Bnu  Stephen  A.  Douglas  dlqpUyed  dur- 
isc  Ms  eventful  iUetlaii  a  eonttiraiiif  ez- 
--»-  ot  ogMMS  ewili*  U>  lOs  ooontry,  and 
^Twm^Kj  wta  live  am  with  aU  Amerteaas 
MksUV  aae  o<  tke  becoee  d  a  p«at  natkm: 
Tbei«fare  be  it 

jl^aoJred  by  the  Senate  of  the  73d  General 
AsaemWp  of  the  State  of  JUinoia.  That  we 
loin  the  cHlsens  of  this  State  and  Ifatkm 
in  paying  homage  to  tbe  memory  of  nilnoU 
-Uttle  Olant,"  Stephen  A.  Dowglas,  upon  the 
150th  snnl^ersary  of  his  birth. 
Adop»ed>y  «*»  ••«»•*•  Arm  S,  1»6S. 
/  Samcti.  M.  flatanao. 

PresUent  of  the  Senate. 
KDwaas  K.  VteMSwoia. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


general  principles,  lovely  theories,  and  high 
level  paperwoiw. 

It  looliB  to  OS  Uks  w*  are  aa< 
be  «oaSacB  oat  a<  tlM 
caUlag  la  Che  foaeke.  and.  aa  w 
niaf  to  <9srats  en  the  very  brain  oC  the 
whole  meohanlem  as  a  means  of  ooring  a  cut 
finger — and  somebody  else's  finger  at  that. 

Then,  too.  bnmobUlalng  this  patient,  as  we 
seem  determined  to  do,  is  itkeiy  to  have  a 
devastating  effect  oo  his  family. 


THS  STEEZi  PRICE  POLICY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanioious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Bsooao,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
editorisl  entitled  "The  Steel  Price 
Policy,"  which  was  published  on  April  10 
in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star. 

Tltere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

Tbm  Stkbl  Pbics  Pouct 


Kennedy's  ooDtlnued  interest  in 
the  ptkoa  at  steel  is  a  case  of  treating  a  cut 
on  the  flBger  by  brain  surgery — using  Ben 
Csaey  as  the  surgeon  instead  of  a  real  doctor, 
to  boot. 

TlM  preeent  national  policy  on  steel 
ftom  a  oouple  of  tumrs  conference 
a  busy  President  of  the  United 
I  md  his  eoonomlc  advisers. 

Be  now  all  Oovarnment  experts  in  the 
broad  field  ot  world  economics,  political 
budgets,  end  new  theories  about  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  are  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  pricing  certain  Items  of  steel  by  certain 
eompaales.  So  are,  of  course,  politicians  and 
ooaoMntatars. 

Ivsryfeody  seems  to  be  in  the  operating 
roeas  ecoept  tbe  doctors — the  steel  men 
UMmaslves,  the  only  people  who  have  worked 
with  the  problems  Involved  day  in  and  day 
out  and  proven  their  proficiency  over  tbe 
yesrs. 

And,  the  debate  Is  half-political  as  weU  as 
hslf-eoonomlo — and  all  generallaatlons. 

That's  the  way,  of  course,  when  you  get 
sway  ftom  the  guys  who  really  Icnow  tbsir 
•abject  and  who  have  to  make  it  work  by  an 
tnUaaacy  with  all  of  Its  complicated  details. 

This  is  the  trouble  we  get  Into  once  we 
take  tl\e  road  of  Oovemment  intervention,  no 
matter  how  fetching  the  particular  ctrcum- 
tha»  ]ustifled  the  orlflnal  break- 


in  the  long  run  you  wind  up  taking  deci- 
sions out  of  the  hands  of  tiiose  most  ezpeii- 
eooed  and  most  competent  to  make  them, 
and  turn  them  over  to  first-rate  theorists 
sad  eventually  to  fourth-rate  bureaucrats. 

But  what  Is  developing  In  our  steel  Indus- 
try Is  not  really  much  different  than  If  we 
bad  turned  our  Armed  Porces  in  World  War 
n  onr  to  a  Harvard  professoi  with  a  special 
Interest  in  ndlltary  hlstary.  or  turned  the 
AFL-CIO  over  to  some  top  theorist  In  tbe 
ooQags  ranks  on  tbe  grant  princljdea  at 
labor-management  reutlons. 

There  Is  a  lot  more  to  running  large,  ef- 
fective wortdng  oifanizations  than  broad 
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PRIORITY  TO  ELECTRIC  CONSUM- 
ERS IN  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  TO 
ENERGY  GENERATED  AT  HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tbe  bill  (S.  1007)  to  guarantee  electric 
consumers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first 
call  on  electric  energy  generated  at  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  plants  In  that  region 
smd  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In 
other  regions  reciprocal  priority,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  let  me  state,  in  regard  to  Senate 
bill  1007.  in  support  of  which  I  testified 
on  April  1  of  this  year  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
that  this  afternoon  I  find  myself  in  a 
position  in  which  I  can  support  the  bill; 
and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  on  his 
leadership  in  connection  with  the  bllL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  the 
statement  in  support  of  Senate  bill  1007 
which  I  made  on  April  1.  1963.  before 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKb.  as  follows: 

Statxmknt  bt  Ssmstos  Mobsx  Bnoax  Senate 
iMTOUOa  COMMITTKE  ON  S.  1007,  Apkil  1,  1963 

Ifr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit this  statement  In  support  of  S.  1007,  a 
bill  to  guarantee  electric  consumers  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroMectrle  plants  in 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  oon- 
sumers  In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority. 
Tbe  following  factors  are  of  great  Impor- 
tanoe  and  I  trust  they  wlU  receive  serious 
consideration  by  the  committee : 

1.  The  Pacific  Northwest's  economic 
growth — past,  present,  and  potential.  Is  in- 
separably linked  with  the  development  of 
Federal  hydroelectric  power.  In  his  state- 
ment to  this  eomaxittee  last  year,  BonnevlUe 
Power  Administrator  Luce  most  adequately 
delineated  tlie  Importance  of  Federal  power 
in  our  region.    Be  stated: 

"For  years  industries  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  been  important  customers  of  the 
Federal  eystem.  Their  purchases  hare  varied 
from  more  than  60  percent  of  the  energy 
sold  by  Bocmeville  Power  Administration  in 
1045  to  an  average  of  approadmately  86  pcr- 
oent  during  the  past  4  jrears.  Their  orig- 
inal iHant  Investment  is  more  than  SS60 
million.  Their  plant  replacement  coet  would 
be  double  that  figure.  They  employ  16,000 
Pacifio  Northwest  citizens  directly  and  an- 
other 30,000  indirectly.  Tbe  utlUty  of  those 
plants  and  the  thousands  of  jobs  which  they 
have  made  poeslble  are  directly  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  oC  a  low-eost  power 
supply.  If  Paclfle  Northwest  Federal  power — 
and  that  area  has  no  low-oost  alternative — 
is  diverted  to  other  regions,  many  of  these 
industries  would  liave  to  atop  production. 
The  Nation  would  not  gain  by  shutting  down 


these  plants  in  order  to  export  the  power 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  ta^aeS 
on  that  region  would  be  eataBtrSFMe.*' 

3.  Prime  luuuuM-piuduulBg  acWvMtae  (n 
the  Fadflc  Northweet  are  Ivnber,  afrtaiMl* 
ture,  and  tourism.  All  three  are  sufcjset  te 
fixe  whims  of  weather.  All  three  siMblt 
severe  seasonal  fluctuations  aad  are 
senslttve  to  business  cycles.  IabbI 
agrlcxdture  are  presently  oonfrontee  tff  MtU 
ous  problems  and  are  eubjeet  to  4h«atle 
fluctuation  due  to  demand  In  elaetlettiy  aad 
International  marketing  jiffotrtsnis  luetro- 
procees  indostilee  prorMte  stable  payreOs. 
liOW-ooet  power  compenaates  tor  our  loag 
dtstanoes  from  major  nMtfiteto  and  suppliee 
Industrial  incentive  for  ereatton  of  new  )ebe. 

3.  Water  Is  tbe  source  of  oar  eleetaiclty. 
We  have  no  proven  itsuives  off  gas  or  oil. 
and  known  coal  itisoweee  are  limited.  Ap- 
proxbnatoly  96  percent  of  our  Arm  energy 
capability  Is  hydro  and  about  69  pereent  oT 
this  hydro  Is  owned  aad  operated  by  tbe 
Federal  Oovemment.  No  other  area  in  the 
country  Is  so  dependent  oa  bydrepower  and, 
only  the  Tenneesee  Valley  exceeds  this  re- 
gion in  percentage  of  federaBy  owned  gen- 
eration. 

4.  The  people  of  the  Pacific  Vforthwmt  are 
paying  otr  the  Federal  GoTsmment'e  power 
investment  there — with  interest.  To  date 
they  have  returned  to  the  Treasury  over 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  doOare. 

5.  An  electrical  tnteroonaaettan  between 
the  Pacific  Northweet  and  Oalifomla  was 
outlined  as  early  as  1»S9  by  tlie  Paelfle 
Northweet  Beglonal  Planning  Oommlsslan, 
which  included  a  representative  at  the  State 
of  Oregon.  With  tlw  knowledge  that  such 
transmission  link  Is  techaieally  and  eoo- 
nomleally  feasible,  the  Department  of  tbe 
Interior  has  this  year  requeated  «94  millloa 
to  begin  construction  of  tlUs  extra-hii^- 
voltage  line. 

6.  A  cwnmon-carrler,  high-capacity  Inter- 
connection Unking  the  electrical  syBtems  of 
the  two  regions  will  provide  enormous  bene- 
fits to  both  areas.  With  public  and  private 
electric  systems  partlelpating  and  with 
optimum  faemties,  it  Is  cmrently  estimated 
benefits  would  exceed  ccate  by  a  ratio  of 
more  than  3  to  1.  The  economic  benefits 
which  wotild  accrue  to  BPA  would  restore 
Bonneville's  stuplus  repayment  picture,  open 
a  market  for  nonflrm,  dump  power,  and 
provide  a  means  by  which  the  Badflc  ISarth- 
west  could  obtain  additional  firm  power  when 
needed  in  the  future. 

7.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  has  long  recognized  the  need 
for  proper  protection  of  the  interests  of 
power  consumers  In  any  energy  or  capacity 
interchange  involving  Federal  power,  m  a 
resolution  of  June  21,  1960,  the  oommlttae 
requested  that  no  contract  be  made  for 
transfer  of  BPA  power  to  CaliXornia  pending 
completion  of  further  studies  and  oonsidera- 
tlon  of  legislation  to  preserve  the  position 
of  BPA  customers  in  the  Northweet.  I 
Joined  with  other  Northwest  Senators  in  ask- 
ing the  then  secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred 
A.  Beaton  to  act  In  accordance  with  that 
resolution. 

8.  Interconnection  ot  the  Northwest  and 
Sonthwest  by  major  transmlesion  fadlitias 
wm  soon  be  a  reaUty.  Already  the  Bonne- 
Tille  Power  Administration  has  received  six 
offers  to  build  all  or  part  of  the  extra-blgh- 
voltage  line.  A  Federal  requeet  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $84  million  to  begin  oonstruc- 
tlon  of  a  Federal  Intertie  Is  now  before 
Ooniress.  New  technology  has  made  it  pas- 
sible to  use  SDCh  llnet  to  traaamit  power  from 
northern  Washington  to  southern  California. 

A  solution  to  tha  problem  pointed  up  by 
hearings  held  by  your  conunlttee  in  19S9 
and  1960  should  insure  two  things:  It  must 
(a)  protect  against  raiding  the  resources  of 
one  region  to  make  rich  another  and  (b)  pro- 
vide for  an  orderly  and  eqaltable  share  of 
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beiireen  ngtona.  I  baUeve  Uutt 
nt***""""  mutual  adTantage  can  be  achieved 
trttteut   Baltanlaatlon   and  without  dolnc 

to    traditional    power    marketing 


Integrated  operation  can  produce  beneflta 
for  Individual  electric  syitema  which  are  Im- 
poealMe  with  isolated  operation.  Power  pool- 
ing la  the  Northweet  provldee  a  practical 
demonetratlop  of  thla  fact.  Coordination  has 
produced  bendlte  Impoealble  of  achievement 
by  power  producers  operating  singly,  and  this 
hae  been  aooompUshed  without  Infringement 
upon  the  basic  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  particular  utUltles.  Technology  has  In- 
creased the  <^H>ortunltles  for  mutually  ad- 
vantageous cooperation.  Organization  and 
operational  patterns  mxist  keep  pace. 

In  1962  sUnllar  legislation  was  considered 
by  this  committee  and  pawed  by  the  Senate. 
At  that  time,  Mr.  Luce  Informed  the  com- 
mittee of  the  exhaustive  review  which  pre- 
ceded the  submlaslon  of  tlUs  proposal  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  bill  has 
wide  support.  Including  the  general  haolrlng 
of  private  and  public  utilities  throughout 
the  Northwest,  and  has  received  blp>artUan 
support  in  Oongrees.  The  committee  in  Its 
study  of  this  legislation  gave  full  consldera- 
tlcm  to  the  comments  of  residents  of  the 
Northwest  last  year  when  S.  3163  was  acted 
upon  favorably.  I  know  that  the  committee 
will  reiterate  its  positive  position  of  last  year, 
and  act  favorably  on  S.  1007  In  recognition 
of  the  vital  stake  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
west In  the  ultimate  decision  of  Ck>ngress  on 
this  matter. 

The  good  of  the  Northwest.  Southwest,  and 
In  fact  the  whole  Nation  will  be  served  by 
establishing  groxmd  rules  which  will  permit 
cooperation  and  coordination  In  use  of  our 
surplus  electrical  energy  resources  for  the 
maximum  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  in  opposition  to  Sen- 
ate bill  1007.  ordinarily  referred  to  as 
the  Pacific  Northwest  power  bill.  I  say 
that,  instead,  it  is  a  Pacific  Northwest 
power  steal,  and  should  be  designated  as 
such. 

Last  year  I  spoke  at  considerable 
length  about  this  matter;  so  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  a  great  deal  about  it  today. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  we 
find  that  we  are  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  are  putting 
around  the  electricity  generated  in  that 
area  an  unjustified  fence,  by  means  of 
completely  new  criteria  and  new  stand- 
ards for  the  distribution  of  electricity 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  will  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  request  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
that  question;  but  I  desire  to  make  clear 
my  own  position,  which  is  that  regard- 
less of  whether  a  yea-and-nay  vote  is 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  being 
opposed  to  the  bill;  and  I  shall  never 
vote  for  the  bill  or  for  any  conference 
report  based  on  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  that,  be- 
cause of  two  factors,  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  are  receiving  electricity  which 
to  a  great  extent  is  being  subsidized  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Many 
years  ago  Congress  established  what  is 
known  as  the  preference  S3rstem,  so  that 
in  the  public  hydroelectric  power  projects 
built  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  riv- 
ers, the  people  who  were  members  of  the 
municipalities  and  of  the  cooperatives 
would  receive  what  is  known  as  a  prefer- 


ence right.  So  our  communities  which 
had  publicly  owned  systems,  and  all  the 
peofde  who  had  oo(q»erative  systems,  were 
able  to  purchase  dectrtdty  vmder  what 
is  known  as  a  preference  right.  This 
principle  has  beoi  established  for  many, 
many  years,  and  it  is  accepted  by  every- 
one I  know.  I  do  not  know  of  one  mem- 
ber of  an  REA  in  the  United  States  who 
is  not  completely  wedded  and  devoted  to 
the  principle  of  preference  rights.  I. 
myself,  have  supported  them  ever  since 

1  first  had  to  do  with  questions  involv- 
ing power. 

But  the  net  effect  of  Senate  bill  1007— 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  passed 
last  year  by  the  Senate — is  to  upset  com- 
pletely all  preference  rights  In  the  Unit- 
ed Stetes. 

Last  year  the  distingxiished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  OoLOWATnl 
offered  an  amendment  to  extend  the 
same  rights  to  the  Upper  Colorado  River. 
Actually,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  any  difference  to  us  whether 
that  is  done  or  is  not  done;  but,  cer- 
tainly, what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
also  be  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  it  is 
Just  as  logical  to  apply  the  principles  of 
the  bill  to  the  Upper  Colorado  as  it  is 
to  apply  them  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Some  of  my  friends  in  the  Senate  are 
very  happy  about  the  bill.  My  friends 
from  Montana  ought  to  be  reasonably 
happy  with  it  because  they  are  in  the 
geographical  area  of  the  country  referred 
to  in  the  bill.  Idaho  has  been  taken  into 
the  geographical  area  of  the  bill.  But 
now  a  fence  has  been  placed  around  the 
Northwest. 

The  power  of  the  Northwest  Is  cheap 
for  two  reasons : 

First,  there  is  the  unusual  geographi- 
cal situation  of  the  rivers,  mountains, 
and  gorges,  which  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  large  amounts  of  hydroelectric 
p>ower. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government  has 
put  about  $3  billion  into  the  development 
of  electricity  for  the  pec^le  of  the  North- 
west. 

Consequently,  in  the  Northwest  elec- 
tricity is  not  only  being  produced,  but 
the  Bonneville  Administration  is  selling 
it  even  to  private  customers  at  less  than 

2  mills.  If  I  remember  correctly  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Luce,  electricity  is  t)eing 
sold  in  that  area  to  private  customers 
for  2  mills  or  less  per  kilowatt.  In  the 
short  time  we  have  had  available  since 
the  bill  was  called  up  for  consideration 
I  have  not  been  able  to  locate  the  testi- 
mony, but  I  believe  I  have  stated  the  cor- 
rect amount.  In  almost  every  other  part 
of  the  country  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
produce  electricity  for  much  less  than  5 
or  6  mills.  So  with  that  extremely  fa- 
vorable situation,  which  has  been  fi- 
nanced by  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
what  is  proposed?  If  the  bill  ever  be- 
comes law,  first,  it  would  permit  sales 
of  electricity  to  preference  users  in  the 
Northwest. 

Then  comes  the  cateh.  A  letter  fence 
is  placed  around  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  United  Stetes,  and  the  rest 
of  us  who  have  helped  to  finance  the 
development  for  them  will  not  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  development.  We  are 
told,  "If  our  preference  customers  can- 
not use  all  the  electricity,  then  it  must 


be  sold  to  private  customen  in  tk* 
Northwest.  If  there  is  anything  tv^ 
left  over,  we  shall  allow  It  to  go  ooSZ 
to  the  preference  cuafeanten  niitiji^j 
our  fenced-in  area,  and  than  tf  that  k 
anything  left  after  that.  It  may  n  Z 
the  private  customers  outside  of  «» 
fenced-in  area." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  that 
would  be  the  net  effect  of  the  bilL  tkS 
can  be  no  question  that  what  I  \^_ 
stated  would  result.  There  can  be  qo 
question  that  it  would  upset  the  taoaeaL 
of  preference  rights  as  tliey  have  ben 
established  in  this  country,  for  I  believe. 
almost  50  years. 

So  In  8.  1007  we  have  an  upset  of  t 
long-established  principle  of  prefercnci 
rights. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
measure  would  be  the  first  foot  in  the 
door  to  completely  upset  preference 
rights.  If  they  can  be  upset  in  the 
Northwest,  I  can  see  no  reason  they  can- 
not be  upset  in  other  {riaces.  So  the  pco- 
posal  looks  to  me  like  a  foot  in  the  door 
for  upsets  in  other  places,  which  would 
t>e  a  very  unsatisfactory  sittiatlon  in  view 
of  the  development  of  power  in  our  coud- 
try,  and  would  be  a  situation  with  which 
I  personally  could  not  agree. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  all  the  ram- 
ifications or  the  technical  aspects  (tf  the 
bill.  They  were  developed  at  the  hear- 
ings last  year  and  the  present  year.  Bat 
in  order  that  my  own  position  may  be 
clear.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  fed 
about  it  as  I  felt  last  year.  I  am  oppoHd 
to  the  bin.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  pMi 
It  should  never  become  law.  The  me«- 
sure  would  do  an  injustice  to  thoussoli 
of  electrical  cooperatives  in  our  couatzy 
and  would  upset  completely  the  systas 
of  preference  law  in  the  United  States. 

Whether  the  bill  is  voted  on  by  votoe 
vote  or  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I  wish  mj 
position  to  be  clear.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  Isit 
year  when  the  bill  S.  3153.  whloh  li 
essentially  the  same  bill  that  we  nov 
have  before  us  in  S.  1007.  was  beftve 
the  Senate  for  oonsideraU(»i.  I  ouUtned 
in  some  detail  the  reasons  for  my  oppo- 
sition to  that  measure.  In  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  shall  not  reit- 
erate at  length  my  views  steted  at  that 
time.  However,  since  I  desire  to  bafe 
my  views  again  in  the  Ricobd.  I  sik 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaifci 
which  I  made  last  year,  which  are  fotaad 
in  the  CoNciKssiONAL  Rscord,  volume 
108.  part  12.  page  15705.  be  printed  st 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remark! 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Cotton.  Madam  President,  the  pro- 
poeed  legislation,  the  so-called  regional  pnt' 
erence  bill.  S.  3153,  U  deeply  disturbing  to 
me.  It  has  major  implications  for  the  entlrt 
Nation  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Initially.  I  was  IncUned  to  regard  thU  bUl 
as  a  kind  of  back-fence  argument  on  tiM 
west  coast  between  the  Pa^flc  Northwert. 
where  tremendous  quantities  of  electric 
power  are  generated  cheaply  at  federally  boilt 
dams,  and  southern  California,  which  most 
rely  on  the  more  expensive  steam  generatlcB 
of  electricity.  But  much  more,  in  fact,  !• 
involved,  and  I  want  to  address  my  oom- 
ments  to  the  effects  that  the  principle  of 


1963 

^i,  legislation  would  have  on  the  rest  of 

ths  oountry. 
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whleh    now   make   It   poaslble   to 

TT-^tu  Urge  blocks  of  elaotrto  power  eoo- 
r]!Iir«iiw  over  very  long  distances.  The 
ioonevlUe  Power  Administrator.  Mr.  Charles 
fXaT  indicated  that  the  eoooomlc  trans- 
III ^rrr  distance  may  extend  for  S.OOO  mUee. 
nBisrthase  drcumataaoss,  low-cost  hydro- 
bmmt  eould  be  made  available  over  a  sub- 
?y.T4»i  ngkm  of  the  country,  giving  cltlaens 
aome  direct  beneOt  from  the  blUlons  which 
ther  have  paid  for  the  Pederal  power  develop- 
-enU  in  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere.  We 
ourht  to  be  free  to  do  thU,  provided  that 
tb«M  beneflta  can  be  made  available  to  all 
vlth  sufflclent  safeguards  to  make  sure  that 
ire  do  not  exclude  Isolated  islands  In  distant 
or  sparsely  settled  areas  that  will  thereby 
be  loroed  to  pay  even  higher  electric  rates 
or  to  compete  against  even  greater  odds  than 

nov. 

The  bUl  turns  its  back  on  this  possibility, 
it  U  not  designed  to  spread  the  benefits  of 
Utm-eoKt  power,  but  Instead  to  confine  them. 

As  I  understand  the  bUl,  It  draws  a  line 
uound  and  in  aome  esses  through  portions 
ol  b*"  s  doeen  Statee,  reaching  as  far  east 
M  ilifrn*"'*  and  Wyoaailng.  and  defines  that 
ares  as  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Then  it  pro- 
rldee  that  all  present  and  future  Pederal 
power  produced  in  that  region  shall  belong 
to  that  region  exclxislvely,  that  it  shall  be 
used  (or  preeent  and  future  private  Industry 
ss  weU  as  for  public  ptirpoaes,  and  that  no 
power  can  be  exported  scroes  the  region's 
border,  even  for  public  purposes,  unlees  the 
Northwest  permits  It,  and  then  only  on  a 
severely  restricted  basis. 

On  thst  point,  let  me  declare  it  bewilder- 
ing from  any  national  point  of  view,  and 
oHtalnly  from  a  New  Knglander's  view,  that 
Fsderal  power  which  has  been  developed  and 
paid  for  by  all  the  people,  could  th\is  be 
reserved  for  only  a  prlvUeged  few  and  denied 
to  aU  others.  In  my  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  fact  in  all  of  New  England,  there 
ars  no  Federal  powerplants.  Many  other 
States  share  with  us  this  "have  not"  status. 
Under  the  precedent  which  this  legislation 
would  set.  no  "have  not"  States  or  regions 
oouLld  ever  get  any  Arm  Pederal  power  from 
any  of  the  Pederal  plants  located  In  the 
"have"  reglona,  even  though  their  tax  dol- 
lar* helped  build  them. 

According  to  data  In  the  hearings,  half  of 
all  the  hydroelectric  power  developed  by 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  Is  In  the  North- 
weet. The  bill  would  restrict  all  that  power 
to  an  area  comprising  lees  than  six  Statee. 
That  power  would  be  locked  up  tight  In  a 
Northwest  power  preeerve. 

To  date,  the  Nation's  taxpayers  have  m- 
vested  91.7  billion  In  Pederal  power  facill- 
Ues  In  the  Northweet.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  which  runs  the  Pederal  sys- 
tem there,  is  operating  in  the  red  and  Is 
losing  millions  of  dollars  each  year.  Thus, 
the  power  is  being  sold  to  prlvUeged  north- 
westerners  at  below-cost  rates.  No  wonder 
they  want  to  keep  it  to  themselves— all  of  it. 

The  determination  as  to  what  power  is 
available  for  export,  when  It  may  be  avall- 
sble,  who  can  have  it.  where  the  exact 
borderlines  of  the  preeerve  shall  be  lo- 
cated, and  many  other  powers,  would  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  The  bUl  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary virtually  dicUtorlal  power  over  half  of 
the  Pederal  hydroelectric  power  In  the  Na- 
tion, and  wotQd  usurp  much  of  the  control 
over  the  Pederal  power  policy  which  now 
properly  resldee  In  Congress. 

ThU  U  whst  Senate  bUl  81M  proposes. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  which 
markeu  the  Pederal  power  Xn  the  Pacific 
Northweet.  Is  not  the  sole  source  of  power 
in  the  region.  More  than  160  non-Pederal 
generating  plants  also  serve  the  area,  and 


provide  about  40  peroant  at  th*  ragloa'B 
total  power  aoply.  Thtt  1m  mora  than  a 
statistic.  It  aaaiM  that  fto  BosuMfvlUe 
Power  Administration  doaa  not  hava  a  uttUty 
re^KmslMUty  for  tbo  avaa.  It  to  muler  no 
legal  or  moral  oMlgattoti  to  provide  100  par- 
cent  of  the  region's  needs  for  aleetrle  power 
now  and  Into  the  future.  It  operatee  eolely 
as  a  wholeeale  supplier  ot  large  blodcs  of 
power. 

The  role  of  Bonneville  Is  thus  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  role  ot  the  Tenneesee  Valley 
Authority,  which  has  a  complete  utmty 
responslbUity  for  Its  area,  and  Is  the  sole 
sotirce  of  electric  power  for  Its  service  area. 
In  the  case  of  TVA,  Oomgreas  has  limited 
its  service  area  by  statute  In  much  the  earns 
way  as  most  pubUc  utUltlee  have  limited  and 
defined  service  areas  under  their  franchises. 
As  an  original  proponent  of  an  area  limit 
for  TVA,  I  can  state  that  Its  purpose  was  to 
define  the  area  In  which  It  was  to  be  the 
sole  supplier  of  power  so  that  TVA  could 
plan,  budget,  and  Inilld  efllelently  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  for  power  within  Its 
area. 

The  TVA  area  limitation — IS  U.S.O.  SSln- 
4 — clearly  and  expressly  permits  the  eale  and 
transmission  of  blocks  of  power  to  other 
utilities  outside  the  service  area.  It  thus 
permits  TVA  to  do  what  the  bill  would  bar 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  the  TVA  area 
limitation  is.  In  fact,  a  sound  precedent  for 
the  defeat  of  the  blU. 

I  should  like  to  call  upon  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  to  search  their  soxils  as  they  eon- 
template  what  such  a  proposal  as  this  could 
do  to  the  Nation.  In  full  conscience,  we 
must  consider  how  such  a  bill  would  affect 
all  of  the  United  States.  We  must  rise 
above  local  Intereets;  we  must  look  beyond 
the  administration's  noee  as  It  tries  to  satisfy 
conflicting  demands  among  Pederal  power 
supporters:  we  must  regard  the  propoeed 
legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of  all  the 
people  of  all  our  &0  Statee,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

With  theee  obligations  In  mind,  the  bill 
poees  many  questions  which  call  for  answers 
based  on  equality,  Justice,  and  the  (general 
welfare.  The  conflicting  and  contradictory 
nature  of  some  of  theee  questions  reflects  the 
confusion  and  contradictions  in  the  bill 
itself. 

Plrst.  Why  should  the  United  States  set 
aside  tax -subsidized  power  that  belongs  to 
all  the  people  and  reserve  it  exclusively  for 
Just  a  few  people? 

Second.  When  It  Is  economically  feasible 
to  transmit  electric  energy  2,000  miles,  why 
should  not  the  power  from  all  Pederal  gen- 
erating installations  In  all  sections  of  the 
country  be  made  available  to  all  the  people 
within  reach? 

Third.  Why  should  Congress  lock  up  all 
present  and  future  Pederal  power  in  the 
Northwest,  permitting  the  Northweet  to  lure 
more  Industry  and  payrolls  from  other  areas 
with  its  below-cost  electric  power? 

Fourth.  Why  should  the  Senate  fall  prey 
to  the  contention  that  somehow  and  for 
some  reason  the  situation  in  the  Northwest 
Is  unique  and  therefore  deserves  a  special 
handout?  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
bill  not  only  reserves  present  Pederal  power 
for  present  Northwest  customers  but  also 
applies  to  all  futxu-e  Pederal  power  and  all 
futxire  Northwest  ctistomers.  Nor  are  the 
provisions  limited  to  Federal  hydroplants. 
Coal-fired  steamplants  and  maybe  even  Fed- 
eral nuclear  plants  also  would  be  reserved 
In  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  the  Northwest. 

Fifth.  Why  should  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  have  to  adopt  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  with  regard  to  power  from  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  on  the  basis  that  "existing  rights, 
established  by  prior  legislation  should  not 
be  infringed  upon"  when  this  very  bill  itself 
Infringes  upon. the  existing  rights  of  cus- 
tomers outside  the  fences  whieh  would  be 
erected  by  thU  bUl? 


Sixth.  Why  ^ould  Congreae  pormti  a 
Chinese  wall  to  be  erectad  around  one  taglooi 
In  the  Northwest  and  not  permit  sanilar 
Ohlnase  walls  around  evaty  othar  region  in 
which  a  IMaral  electrte  pumt  la  looatad? 

Seventh.  Why  ahotald  Oongreas  give  any 
Secretary  of  the  Intaricr  the  dlacretlonary 
power  of  a  csar  over  half  the  Federal  hydro- 
electric power  In  the  NattonT 

Bl^th.  Why  ahoukl  riingnei  eraata  aoo- 
nomlo  or  maiteting  ragiooa  which  would  Ig- 
nore  State  borders,  and  could  forna  super 
States  under  the  contrtA  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  Oovemment? 

Ninth.  CoiUd  the  Senate  aUow  the  North- 
weet to  have  Ita  way,  and  then  reject  the 
similar  demands  for  reglanal  protseUan.  or 
for  exclusive  regional  rights?  These  1»T^fini1t 
are  now  before  us  In  amendmants.  They 
oome  from  the  State  of  Montana,  from  the 
State  of  Arlaona.  from  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  frran  the  northern  California  region 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  and  unquea- 
tlonably  will  oome  from  many  other  regions 
of  origin  of  Federal  poww. 

Tenth.  Why  should  the  law  of  preference 
be  atoogated  in  Just  one  region,  for  the 
purpoee  of  satisfying  pttfely  local  special 
Intereets? 

Eleventh.  Why  should  the  Congress  con- 
sider any  bill  that  penallaes  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  to  give  more  special 
prlvilegee  to  an  already  privileged  few? 

I  submit  that  in  reaching  responsible 
answers  to  these  questions,  we  can  make 
no  finding  with  reapect  to  this  bill  except 
that  it  is  highly  dangeroiu  to  the  national 
welfare. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is  vicious. 

The  use  of  Federal  money  and  Federal 
power  would  be  confined  to  certain  States 
and  regions.  States  and  reglona,  like  my 
own,  that  do  not  have  and  are  not  bleesed 
with  the  potentiality  for  power  development, 
would  find  themselves  completely  starved 
by  the  creation  of  q>eclal  privilege  facilities 
whose  benefits  would  be  confined  to  more 
fortunate  sections  of  the  country,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  paid  for  by  our  i}eople. 
Such  a  situation  would  be  so  monstrotu  tliat 
it  would  compel  only  one  solution:  Com- 
plete Pederal  power  over  the  entire  Nation. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  that  Is  what  this 
biU  aiihs  at.    That  U  why  It  must  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
the  RscoRD  to  show  in  1963  as  it  does  in 
August  of  1962,  that  I  am  still  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  concepts  of  8.  1007 
Just  as  I  was  to  the  concepts  of  S.  3153 
a  year  ago  which  granted  a  superprefer- 
ence  to  electrical  consumers  who  ha{H>en 
to  be  fortunate  enough  to  reside  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

May  I  point  out  once  again  Uiat  I  con- 
sider that  by  enacting  this  tjrpe  of  legis- 
lation granting  preference  to  one  section 
of  the  country  on  the  sale  of  electricity 
generated  by  Pederal  Installations,  Con- 
gress is  going  back  on  its  word  to  cooper- 
atives, municipalities  and  other  desig- 
nated preference  customers  that  genera- 
tion capacity  built  with  taxpayers'  f  imds 
shall  be  available  to  preference  custom- 
ers to  meet  their  needs  before  making 
it  available  to  other  potential  consumers. 

This  is  unfair  legislation  and  it  is 
wrong  in  principle.  There  are  pertinent 
basic  reasons  why  this  legislation  should 
not  l>e  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  or  the 
Congress.  The  concept  of  regional  pref- 
erence is  incompatible  with  the  best  use 
of  the  Nation's  power  resources,  and 
this  incompatibility  will  continue  to 
grow  as  we  increase  our  technological 
ability  to  transmit  energy  for  greater 
distance.    Further,  if  we  enact  this  type 
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of  ItsWatloB  thou 
pnotAtot  to  cBae 
grsntttif  a  lijBflar  priori^  for  Mher 
areas  of  the  NatStm.  The  principle  of 
this  tjrpe  of  Heddatkm  Is  wnmir  In  that 
it  would  reiervc  an  present  and  future 
Federal  power  for  all  present  and  future 
consumers  in  tibe  regloa  of  oridii  to  the 
detriment  o<  these  outside  the  reskm. 

As  r  pointed  oat  tn  the  detMte  on  8. 
3153  as  it  appears  in  the  COhgkxssiohal 
RiooKo,  volume  IQS,  part  12.  page  15699 
thro»igh  pace  15M5,  this  type  of  legisla- 
tkm  toids  to  "Balkanise"  the  power  grids 
at  this  country  for  the  first  time.  It  pro- 
poses to  start  in  the  Wuithwesl  bf  estab- 
nshhag  around  the  Northwest  a  Chinese 
walL  It  provides  that  none  of  the  power 
which  is  generated  from  the  dams  in 
which  Federal  funds  have  been  em- 
ployed—and I  think  that  even  includes 
private  generating  plants  in  this  in- 
stanee— shall  be  transmitted  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  into  other  areas 
not  located  in  the  area  in  which  the 
power  is  generated.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
desirable  to  start  "BaJkaniztng"  the  great 
power  systems  of  this  country  which  are 
brought  about  bj  the  ezi>endlture  of 
public  funds  or  bar  money  borrowed  from 
the  PubUc  Treasury. 

Farther,  I  am  fearful  of  the  effect 
which  this  concept  of  regional  preference 
rather  than  user  preference  will  have  on 
REA  people  living  outside  of  the  pre- 
ferred area.  The  prevailing  preference 
crlterta  concept  has  done  much  to  de- 
velop, build,  perpetuate,  and  expand 
RBA.  I  have  always  suppinrted  the  U8«:- 
preference  concept  and  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  thought  that  enactment  of  this 
type  of  legislation  could  well  sound  the 
death  knell  to  the  preference  cxistomer 
criteria  and  regulations  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  act  of  1937  au- 
thorizing the  Bonneville  project  there  is 
a  section  designed  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers. Let  me  read  it  to  you  so  that  it 
win  be  a  part  of  the  Rzcokd  : 

In  order  to  encoxirage  the  widest  possible 
use  of  sU  electric  energy  that  can  be  gen- 
erated and  marketed  and  to  provide  reason - 
abls  outlets  tberefbr,  and  to  prevent  the 
zaonopoUaatlon — 

Note  the  word  "monopolization" — 

thereof  by  limited  groups,  the  Administra- 
tor is  authcffiaed  and  directed  to  provide, 
construct,  operate,  maintain,  and  Improve 
such  electric  transmlaalOB  lines  and  subeta- 
tloos,  and  facilities  and  structures  appurte- 
nant thereto  as  he  finds  necessary,  desirable, 
or  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  transmit- 
ting electric  energy,  available  for  sale,  from 
the  Bonneville  project  to  existing  and  po- 
tential markets,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
change of  electric  energy,  to  Interconnect 
the  Bonneville  project  with  other  Federal 
projects  and  publicly  owned  power  systema 
now  or  hereafter  constructed. 

In  another  section  of  the  act  it  states: 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  facilities  for 
generation  of  electric  energy  at  the  B<»ine- 
vllle  project  shall  be  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  pubUc,  and  particularly  of 
domestic  and  rural  consumers,  the  Admin. 
Istrator  shall  at  an  times.  In  disposing  of 
electric  energy  generated  at  said  project,  give 
preference  and  priority  to  public  bodies  and 
cooperaUves. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  authoriz- 


ing legislation  it  rightfully  protected  the 
claim  of  psrlsriMB  cosSoaaecs  to  the 
Wma  leneialed  — der  tte  aispicea  of 
this  project.  Therefcw,  I  f  mist  under- 
stand the  reasoning  behind  Oie  Depart- 
ment of  Ihterlor  when  tn  its  release  of 
March  28. 1963,  it  states: 

A  pRftreaes  sppUeaat  or  eustonwr  outilds 
the  Pacific  Northwest  will  not  haw  a 
priority  over  a  nos>pr«fe>«nee  appUcaat  or 
customar  in  tba  Padfle  Mortal 


This  is  a  recitation  of  a  new  category 
of  preference  customers.  It  is  creating 
an  elite  within  preference  groups.  It 
substitutes  geographical  location  for  user 
designation  as  the  basic  reason  for  estab- 
lishing preference  customers. 

m  South  Dakota,  Mr.  President,  we  as 
you  know,  have  Federal  installations 
generating  power  which  we  are  sharing 
with  our  neighborlDc  States.  In  fact,  we 
are  sharing  so  broadly  that  preference 
customers  in  the  area  served  are  only 
receiving  about  80  percent  of  their  needs 
from  the  Federal  hydroelectric  facilities 
(»i  the  Missouri  River.  The  farmers  and 
cooperatives  of  the  Plain  States  are 
banding  together  in  co(v>eratives  and 
borrowing  money  from  the  Rural  Electric 
Administration  to  build  thermal  plants 
to  meet  their  power  needs. 

Mr.  President,  with  transmission  tech- 
niques developed  as  they  are  today,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  it  is  wrong  to  abrogate 
commitments  to  preference  customers 
regardless  of  their  locality.  Throughout 
America  today  we  see  many  Federal  pro- 
jects generating  power.  Let  us  make 
absolutely  sure  that  before  we  legislate 
permlssi<xi  to  s^  this  power  to  non- 
preference  customers  that  an  our  REA 
users  demands  are  satisfied.  Let  us 
maintain  Federally  generated  power  for 
preference  customers  and  induce  private 
utilities  to  expand  to  meet  the  needs  of 
noopreference  customers.  Let  us  not 
through  a  "gimmick"  such  as  8. 1007  find 
a  way  for  the  Government  to  circumvent 
its  long-standing  commitment  to  the 
preference  customer.  I  therefore  hope 
that  before  the  Congress  flnaSy  places  a 
stamp  oi  approval  on  this  tjrpe  of  legisla- 
tion that  the  millions  of  preference  cus- 
tomers throughout  America  will  have 
their  day  in  court  and  that  in  the  final 
analysis  the  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  wlU  wisely  decide  to 
continue  to  honor  its  long-standing  com- 
mitment to  preference  customers  every- 
where. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  ShaU  it  pass? 

The  bin  (S.  1007)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 


April  t$ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  i^ 
agreed  to.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrnMHt^V 
wish  to  extend  ray  eongrmtolatfaT^ 
the  Oomraittee  on  Interior  and  liart^ 
AllUrs  and  partieulariy  to  the  «^k»«twZ!. 
of  that  committee,  the  «*<^nrrtihed|iM^ 
lor  Senator  from  Washington  LMr.  Jmk 
so«}.  for  the  expedltkms  way  in  »wt^ 
he  has  handled  the  MU,  and  for  iS 
amoant  of  work  which  has  oome  out  «f 
that  committee. 

Of  aU  the  committees  in  the  Senate 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tn«ii,j 
AfTairs  has  been  the  most  Hniynt  op  ts 
this  time.  If  the  Senate  has  any  kind 
of  record,  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
that  committee. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  ooee 
again  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  LMr.  AmunsoN]  tot 
what  he.  along  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  dutii>g\M*hed  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacxsos],  Jmu 
been  able  to  do  this  year. 

Tile  coomxlttee  has  reported  and  hM 
obtained  the  passage  of  the  foDowtag 
major  bills:  8.  30,  the  outdoor  recrea- 
tion bill  which  win  give  a  statutory  bsib 
for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation* 
S.  4.  the  wUdemess  bill;  8.  2.  the  water 
resources  research  bill;  and  now  S.  It07, 
a  bill  to  gxiarantee  electric  eonsumers  ia 
the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electile 
energy  generated  at  Federal  hydbrodee* 
trie  plants  in  that  region  and  to  guamn- 
tee  electric  consumers  in  other  Tt^tm» 
reciprocal  pri(»lty.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Moo- 
tana  (Mr.  MrrcsLrl  and  I  have  a  very 
special  interest  in  the  bill  Just  passed  1^ 
the  Senate  because  of  the  part  that  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  will  play  in  it  It 
Is  a  project  which  means  a  great  deal  to 
our  State.  We  are  delighted  that,  once 
again,  as  it  did  last  year,  the  Senate 
has  passed  the  measure. 

So  for  the  Rscokd  I  merely  wish  to  ei- 
tend  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  my  old 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jacxsoh],  and  also  to 
the  former  chairman  of  that  committee, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  the 
distingiilshed  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Aitoerson].  They  hare 
both  served  their  area  and  the  Nation 
well. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  merely  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  we  have  been  able  to  move 
quite  rapidly  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  because  of 
the  fine  support  from  all  members  of  that 
committee  and  particiilarty  the  assist- 
ance of  the  ranldng  member  on  the 
Democratic  side,  the  former  chsirman, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Andessoh]. 

We  have  also  received  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  majority  leader.  He  has 
been  invaluable  in  expediting  the  pro- 
posed legislation  that  has  been  brought 
into  the  Senate.  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
members  of  the  committee  in  expressing 
our  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  help. 
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lir  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
^i^;ri8h  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the 
rStoguisbed  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
J^*SS!iUxotT].  who  indlcatad  that 
hTthought  the  last  two  bills  considered 
Sould  be  amended  in  certain  ways  The 
^atar  from  Colorado  has  fought 
3Sinly  snd  with  vigor.  I  know  person- 
ally that  he  has  be«i  subject  to  great 
itiLgure.  but  he  has  shown  a  tolerance 
JlSmulerstanding  for  which  I  am  deeply 
grateful.      ^^__^^_^^_ 

LEX3ISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND 
ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

y[r  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  erf  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intenUon  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
tomorrow  the  nominations  of  the  persons 
to  be  Incorporators  of  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
deUberaUons  today  it  sUnd  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
OovnK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  oome  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  according  to 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  adjournment  imtll  12  o'clock  noon  to- 

nUKTOW. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  20  nUnutes  pm.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  April  24, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridiaa 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  omitted  in  the 
CONGKSssiONAL  Rxcoso  on  April  22, 1963: 
DzPAaTMUfT  or  tks  Axb  Fobo 

Brockway  McMillan,  at  Mew  Jersey,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice  Joseph 
V.  Charyk  resigned. 

IM  TRB  AaKT 

The  following-named  oOcer  under  the  pro- 
Tlslons  of  tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
Uon  8006,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
Uie  President  under  subsection  (a)  or  section 
SOeS.  In  grade  as  foUows: 

Lt.  Oen.  Andrew  Pick  OMeara,  018062, 
Armj  of  the  United  SUtes  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army) ,  In  the  grade  of  General. 

Ik  thx  Rzauuut  An  Foacs 
The  following- named  olBoers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Air  Poroe.  vinder  the 
appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  88S,  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  offi- 
cers are  subject  to  physical  examination 
required  by  law. 

MAJOa    TO    LIXUTSNANT    COLONIL 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 
Abbott.  Elmond  H.,  ISTOSA. 
Abraham,  Bruce  H.,  Jr..  aasOlA.  - 
Adams,  John  H.,  14487A. 
AddU,  Darwin  B.,  1460aA. 
Adklns,  Harold  P.,  84a60A. 
Adler,  Bernard  R.,  ISSSSA. 
Amalt,  Boy  M..  Jr.,  8434SA. 
Akin,  KUsha  O.,  Jr.,  84406A. 
Alden.  John  X.,  liasSA. 


Alderson,  Sam  W..  3401SA. 
Alexander,  Olenn  R.,  liTHA. 
Alger,  Leroy,  t4SiaA. 
AlkonlB,  Stanley  J.,  61804A. 
Allen,  Charles  D..  M118A. 
Allen,  John  R.,  IsaiSA. 
Allen,  Kenneth  L.,  14495A. 
Allen,  Leroy  E.,  34066A. 
Allen,  Robert  C,  146a4A. 
Allen,  Robert  W.,  340S1A. 
Allen,  Wilfred  H.,  Jr.,  34123A. 
Alven,  Harold  P.,  119e6A. 
AlvesUd,  Russell  C,  14004A. 
Ambrecht.  John  P..  14a36A. 
Amlck,  Roy  W.,  S4001A. 
Amoe,  William  J..  14823A. 
Anderson.  Oene  C.  34411A. 
Anderson,  George  O.,  18184A. 
Anderson,  Howard  W.,  Jr.,  34a04A. 
Anderson,  Ingvar  E..  3400SA. 
Anderson,  John  J.,  1447BA. 
Anderson,  Norman  C,  33170A. 
Anderson,  Raymond  I.,  140iaA. 
Anderson,  Russell  O.,  13954A. 
Andrews.  Gordon  J.,  14431  A. 
AngUn.  Harold  D.,  33704A. 
Anthony.  Richard  P.,  140S6A. 
Apperson,  Edward  B.,  13984A. 
Arbogast,  Filbert  E.,  14316A. 
Archer,  Lee  A.,  14040A. 
Armagoet.  Edgar  R.,  34135A. 
Arnold,  William  A.,  Jr.,  14044A. 
Askelson,  Howard  S.,  1444aA. 
Aswad,  Saleem,  1404aA. 
Atherton,  Jack,  14535A. 
Atherton.  John  W.,  84067A. 
Austin,  George  E..  S4147A. 
Bach,  Charles  X.,  3432aA. 
BaUer.  Harold  W.,  1S460A. 
Bailie,  Robert  W.,  34391A. 
Baker,  Marshall  E.,  90675A. 
Baldwin,  Robert  C,  848S7A. 
Balllnger,  Philip  R.,  14404A. 
Banlas,  Bill  B.,  61846A. 
Bard,  Pa\U  P.,  S4184A. 
Barr,  Thomas  A.,  14600A. 
Bartlett,  Edward  J.,  84166A. 
Barzee,  Kenneth  G.,  1S83SA.     ^ 
Bashor,  Owen  H.,  13671A. 
Baskervllle,  Robert  D.,  Jr..  84a9aA. 
Bathurst.  Raymond  J..  1456aA. 
Batsel.  Lee  H.,  84406A. 
Baulch,  Warren,  34107A. 
Bauman,  Ray  W.,  147aiA. 
Baiimann,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  1820SA. 

Baumgardner,  Raynes  M..  148S7A. 
Baydala.  Edward  T..  14001A. 
Beachum,  Graham  C,  8S977A. 

Beaty.  Edward  X.,  14800A. 

Beavers,  James  L.,  ad,  148S2A. 

Beckham,  Dwight  S.,  34196A. 

Beckman,  Kenneth  N.,  1418SA. 

Behrens,  WUllam  C,  ISaoaA. 

BeU,  Robert  B.,  13569A. 

Benedict,  George  J.,  84386A. 

Bennett,  Charles  I.,  Jr.,  1644SA. 

Bennett,  George  A.,  18164A. 

Beno,  WUllam  G.,  IsaOSA. 

Benolt,  Eugene  J.,  34061A. 

Bergendahl,  Harley  C,  SlSSaA. 

Berkley,  John  W.,  61848A.    . 

Berman,  Samuel  D.,  34186A. 

Berodt.  Howard  H..  1478aA. 

Berry.  Ersklne  O.,  Jr.,  34344A. 

Berry.  James  E..  1416SA. 

Beasant.  Aaron  Z.,  84ieaA. 

Best.  WllUam  H.,  Jr.,  1488SA. 

Bethe,  Kenneth  K.,  61816A. 

Bettls.  Howard  X.,  84273A. 

Beverldge,  Andrew  L.,  ISTSIA. 

Bird,  Kverett  L.,  8S966A. 

Bird,  Joseph  M..  84103 A. 

Blrdsall.  Otis  8..  S4330A. 

Blrdsong.  Samuel  X.,  Jr.,  ai791A. 

Blschoff ,  Hans  M.,  18774A. 

Blackburn,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  14416A. 

Blacker.  Jack  A.,  84846A. 

Blaha,  Roy  C.  14S18A. 

Blakeney,  Charles  M.,  14866A. 

Blessing.  Samuel  X.,  14877A. 

Bluhm.  Roy  B..  Jr.,  S4060A. 


Boggs,  Kenneth  S.,  14236A. 
Bollnt.  Michael  J.,  Jr.,  IISSSA. 
Bolyard,  John  W.,  14071A. 
Bonlts,  George  X.,  14608A. 
Boone,  Herbert  D.,  18t75A; 
Borchert,  David  W..  1440TA. 
Boesa,  Amos  L.,  140a8A. 
Bosworth,  Wanace  C,  Jr.,  1430aA. 
Bourassa,  Henry  L.,  B1801A. 
Bourus,  George  J.,  61818A. 
Bowden.  WlUlam  W.,  IttOlA. 
Bower,  James  A.,  ISOOIA. 
BowUn,  Sidney  J.,  51835A. 
Bowman,  Gordon  T.,  61845A. 
Bowman,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  84167A. 
Boyd,  Henry  L.,  asSSSA. 
Bradley,  Charles  H.,  ia480A. 
Bradley,  Lewis  L.,  Jr.,  1S095A. 
Brame,  George  P.,  1608SA. 
Brandt,  Charles  A.,  8874SA. 
Brannon,  Raymond  T.,  14340A. 
Brazle,  Charles  L.,  13970A. 
Breed,  Tracy  S.,  84aa&A. 
Breininger,  Louis  H.,  S486aA. 
Bridges,  Wyman  M.,  14060A. 
Bright,  WllUam,  1474eA. 
Brlnkman,  Edward  A.,  15084A. 
Brlttlng,  Wesley  X.,  14M6A. 
Brofft,  Robert  X.,  143SaA. 
Brooks,  William  D.,  Jr.,  147iaA. 
Broughton,  Richard  M.,  14S70A. 
Broughton,  Thomas  S.,  14a80A. 
Brower,  Charles  P.,  3d.,  14645A. 
Brown,  Ben  R..  18648A. 
Brown,  Dale  L.,  34481A. 
Brown,  Frederick  X.,  Jr.,  88540A. 
Brown,  Joseph,  Jr.,  18364A. 
Brown,  RusseU  8..  144a6a. 
Browne,  Donald  V..  140O4A. 
Brownlee,  Gordon  L.,  Jr.,  148SaA. 
Bruce,  Joe  B.,  14006A. 
Brunner.  ArxK>Ul  C,  84aaSA. 
Bryant.  James  A.,  14B86A. 
Buchert,  Anton  P.,  88680A. 
Buck,  Alvin  B.,  14386A. 
Buckingham.  Kent  O.,  14688A. 
Buckley,  ComeUus  X.,  14154A. 
Budnlk,  Xugme  J.,  14844A. 
Buerger,  Delbert  E.,  14S78A. 
Bull,  Daniel  H.,  84140A. 
BiUlen,  Howard  R.,  Jr.,  14484A. 
BulU,  Dante  E.,  14064A. 
BulUnger.  Rollln  R.,  14177A. 
Buls,  BCUton  R.,  14178A. 
Burch.  Nolan  E.,  14379A. 
Burgandlne.  Phimp  IT.,  84O70A. 
Burnette.  Charlee  X..  S4108A. 
Bumlngham.  Haven  B.,  144S0a. 
Burton.  Carmen  W.,  14037A. 
Busch,  Robert  B.,  34877A. 
Bush,  WUllam  B.,  Jr.,  148a8A. 
Butera,  Alfonso  H.,  51840A. 
Butler,  James  J.,  Jr..  14361A. 
Butler,  John  E.,  Jr.,  14061A. 
Butler,  Ra3rmond  E.,  61850A. 
Button,  Louis  H.,  14671A. 
Buzze,  Prank  C.  8480aA. 
Byrd.  Neal  A.,  1437aA. 
Cadden,  James  J.,  84007A. 

Cadenhead.  John  O.,  Jr.,  18446A. 

Cahelo.  George,  Jr.,  1416aA. 

Callahan,  Ellsworth  D.,  14875A. 

Callahan.  John  A.  I4160A. 

Callam.  WUllam  K..  84a60A. 

CampbeU,  David  D.,  14S68A. 

Campl>eU,  Earl  J..  1459SA. 

Campbell.  Warren  E.,  ISOSSA. 

Campbell,  Warren  O.,  840aOA. 

Canning.  Douglas  8.,  20577A. 

Cannon.  Harry  E..  S4S06A. 

Carder,  Orval  B..  13356A. 

Carey,  Gates  C.  14a73A. 

Carey.  RusseU  J.,  Jr.,  14005A. 

Carmlchael,  Donald  L.,  14790A. 

Carney,  Francis  M.,  18440A. 

Carpentler,  Joseph  H.,  34S88A. 

Carris  Roy  B.,  14874A. 

CarroU,  George  B.,  84186A. 

CarroU,  Thomas  P.,  16017A. 

Carson,  Olsrsnce  L.,  I4197A. 

Carson.  LutHer  D.,  84M8A. 
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Carter,  Robert  P..  14397A. 
Cuter.  WUtnir  D^  14581A. 
Cartwrlght.  RlduwA  ■..  Jr^  1460SA. 
Cary,  Thomas  I^  tSMlA. 
Caabeer,  Roy  N^  I4tStA. 
Caaey,  Oeorge  W..  14iatA. 
Caaey.  Robert  W^  8r,  UM2A. 
Caaon.  Edgar  P^  »4a>e4. 
Caasady.  Richard  H,  140MA. 
Casto.  Uoyd  I^  14771A. 
Gather,  Robert  If  ^  14a34A. 
Cathey,  John  W^  14078A. 
Catta.  WllUam  O..  2318eA. 
Caiuneld.  John  O..  145a«A. 
Cecil,  Thomas  J..  a8664A. 
Chacey,  David  IX.  14413A. 
Chaffee,  WUUam  A.,  14210A. 
Chamberlain.  CUrenee  N..  23«86A. 
Chamber*.  Tin— ■  L..  143MA. 
Chamber*.  Wayne  C^  MSaSA. 
Chavez,  ManiMl  J,  Jr..  lattSA. 
Chenault.  Charles  J^  146C6A. 
Chew,  John  C  36611  A. 
Chlldreas,  RolUn  O.,  146MA. 
Chlodo,  Vincent  R..  1144AA. 
Christenaen.  Donglaa  H^  IMTaA. 
Chrlstensen.  Rlelianl  D..  1414aA. 
Chrlatner,  Wlntoa.  S4a4«A. 
Clark.  Don  O^  14147A. 
Clark.  Edward  R..  S4U1A. 
Clark.  John  P^  348MA. 
Clarke.  Jo^a  B^  Jr^  14MaA. 
Clarke.  Ruasell  C.  1MS4A. 
Claybaugh.  K.  Wajna*.  14a64A. 
Cleary.  Joim  K..  ItTMA. 
Clemence.  ClMitaa  J..  Jr..  i4017A. 
Cleveland.  Lewi*  A^  Jr^  147UA. 
Cloanlnger.  Pcaaels  A..  MaaOA. 
Clowry.  JWa  P..  23«r7A. 
Coftts.  WUbur  L..  IMMA. 
Cobeaga.  Ultctail  A..  9488aA. 
Cochrane,  Rob«rt  O..  14614A. 
Cole.  EHck  T..  »«S6«A. 
Coleman.  Patrick  U^  1465aA. 
Coleman.  Botart  O..  1471ftA. 
CoUette,  Robert  W.,  14dUA. 
ColUngs.  Bultard  K.  Jr^  MOMA. 
Ccdllnga.  KemMth  I^,  140MA. 
Collins.  Glenn  R^  149S6A. 
ConnaUy..  Holoa  U.  14I91A. 
ConneUy,  John  T^  S4a91A. 
Conner,  Preatoa  K..  14463A. 
Cook.  Walter  E^  14aa7A. 
CkMik,  Warren  O^  14702A. 
Ooon,  ElflMT  Du  Mllf  A. 
Coon.  Robert  M^  llMtH, 
Cooper.  BlHBt  O^  Jr..  14iMSA. 
Cooperman.  Rurold.  14BiaA. 
Copeland.  Phillips  J..  14930A. 
Cc^her,  Paul  D..  2atl9A. 
Cordee.  Harxy  N^  14e6aA. 
Cory.  Ward  R..  S408eA. 
Cote,  Richard  D..  4»141A. 
COUOD.  Allm  B^  141MA. 
Cotton.  J.  W..  Jr..  14972A. 
CoxmcU,  Robert  R..  ftlSMA. 
CouTBon,  Lewis  E..  SSSaiA. 
CoveU,  Dwlghft  W..  14S3aA. 
Covert.  Wayne  U.  3»B0A. 
Covey.  John  L..  8439QA. 
Cowan.  Ctoorge  O..  S4a04A. 
Cowan.  Lesll*  W..  143MA. 
Cowart.  Robert  P.,  14100A. 
Cowglll,  Wayne  J..  14MMA. 
Cox.  Rufus  A,.  Jr..  34215A. 
Cox.  Samuel  J^  Jr..  12M0A. 
Craft.  Jacob  P..  14684A. 
Craig,  Robert  P..  aM4aA. 
Craln.  Robert  N..  34a41A. 
Crans.  Robert  E..  14759A. 
Cnwtfxa,  Pranklln  A..  33M1A. 
Crawford.  Wayne  S^  Jr..  94ia7A. 
Creedon.  Jeremiah.  S4a«aA. 
Crego.  John  C.  14iaQA. 
Crews.  SIdnoy  W..  14aMA. 
Crlbbs,  ThcHnas  J„  94iar7A. 
Cridland.  WUUam  C.  334MA. 
Crockett.  Woodrow  W..  133MA. 
Croeby,  Saaad  K:.  Jr..  aMUA. 
Crosby.  Warney  L..  S4SadA. 
Croae,  Leonard.  13518A. 
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Croaland,  Dantel.  IMTSA. 
Croa*.  Richard  O..  Jr..  14I0XA. 
Crowder.  Leon  X^  J^..  940UA. 
Crowe.  Donald  A^  lite  A. 
Croal».  Gordon  W..  lltaOJL 
Cmm.  Glenn.  343nA. 
Cr\im.  Leroy  A.,  S4asaA. 
Cude.  WUlls  A..  Jk..  21463A. 
CiUbertKUi.  WUllaas  W..  UTStA. 
Culet,  Ralph  &.  1443QA. 
Cummlngs.  Robert  D..  14C3&A. 
Cummins,  Timothy,  T7n>ii 
Ciuran,  Prancla  K.,  13M8A. 
Currle,  Alexander  D..  1192&A. 
Curry,  Deane  G..  a4378A. 
Curton.  Warren  D.,  14337A. 
Cushman,  Gene  U.,  140O6A. 
Cualc.  WUllam  D..  Jr.,  1M14A. 
CuUer.  WUllam  M..  144S1A. 
Dalley,  John  O..  14910A. 
Dale,  Howard  H..  14087A. 
Dale,  llanley  H..  Jr..  14039A. 
Daly.  John  P..  Jr..  S407aA. 
Daly.  Robert  P..  14796A. 
Damewood,  Lawrence  D.,  &1851A. 
Daus.  Nelsoo  C.  14tl4A. 
Davidson,  Jerrold  K..  343S«A. 
Davidson.  Roes.  14304A. 
DavU,  Beverly  E..  Jr..  14ft39A. 
Davis.  Clayton  B..  12461A. 
Davis.  Lavoi  8^  141MA. 
Davis.  Onner  D^  3d.  1S34SA. 
Davis.  Ruby  E..  Jr..  14B44A. 
Day.  Joseph  D..  34M0A. 
Dean.  John  J^  S36a6A. 
Dearey,  Ralph  H^  a437tA. 
Deaton,  Clarence  J..  SISSSA. 
Decoster.  Jamaa  V..  S4M0A. 
Dehaan.  Benjamin  P..  S4343A. 
Deleo,  Hector  J.,  M030A. 
Delglorno.  Anthony  IC.  34a40A. 
DeLong.  Robert  P..  14IM0A. 
DeLorenzo.  Claude  A..  S41MA. 
DeLoaler,  Bernard  C.  iaM4A. 
Denning.  Charles  W..  S4074A. 
Dennis.  Gordon  A..  140MA. 
DePalma.  Prederlck  A..  S4161A. 
DeSandro.  Louis  J,  S4ae«A. 
Desuttsr.  Balpta  B..  140tfiA. 
Desvolgne.  lielvln  C,  14267 A. 
Dethman.  Ivan  H..  1435>A. 
Dewey.  Charles  J..  MS12A. 
DeWltt,  Robert  L,  3M39A. 
Desonla,  Lawrence  C  14M0A. 
Dick.  Waffner  W..  14I39A. 
Dleck.  Theodore  P..  XS31SA. 
Dieckman,  Jack  D..  3417SA. 
Dlehl.  Kenneth  C.  51819A. 
DUtler,  Jack  L..  I479«A. 
Dixon.  Dick.  149&aA. 
DUon.  Robert  J..  14M2A. 
Dodge,  WllUam  L..  I4S80A. 
Dodaon.  Claude  B..  t349aA. 
Donaldson.  Glenn  R.^  13889A. 
Donnelly,  James  E.,  Jr..  13914A. 
Donnelly.  Leonard  P..  14T49A. 
DonneUy.  WUUsm  E..  MlSeA. 
DotBon.  Verl  D..  14811  A. 
Doiigherty.  John  B..  14578A. 
Douglas.  Lotds  R..  ISSOQA. 
Douglass.  James  R..  9418fiA. 
Douglass,  Riebard  B..  MaTBA. 
Douglass.  Walter  A..  1474aA. 
Dow.  Hugh  D..  14797 A. 
Dow,  Norman  C.  14a6dA. 
Dow.  Robert.  S4O0SA. 
Dowdell,  Jams*  N.,  1894tA. 
Dowless.  James  R.,  a4a«7A. 
Downey,  Prank  A..  140MA. 
Downey.  RxHseO  A..  I4747A. 
Downle,  CuTTle  8.,  14S76A. 
Downie.  WUbur  H.,  SiasiA. 
Downing.  Elijah  M..  MOaSA. 
Downs.  Richard  J..  a4aa7A. 
Doyle.  Jesse  U^  S4MSA. 
Dreeasn,  Victor  U^MMOA. 
DreUer.  Karl  E..  saVMA. 
Drew,  John  C,  34MaA. 
Dubose,  Robert  C.  aaeWA. 

Dufaoit.  wuuaoi  P..  aaaaoA. 

Duff,  Robert  T..  14a3«A. 
Doke,  Robert  H..  12739A. 


Dukcr. 


Orlo  P.,  8407tA. 

P..  Jr..  l4tttA. 
>«bDwM«1 
B..Jr.,iHinfH. 
Wayne  U,  UaSSA. 
Dunlap.  Glan  R^  14033A. 
Dunlap,  Hendricks  M..a«OMA. 
Donmlre,  Ployd  T..  l4iW4A. 
Dunn.  DotuOd  A..  4n«lA. 

Donn.  John  H^  UaMA. 
DuPont.  ChorU*  O..  SaMfiA. 
Durante.  Anthony  R..  I3488A. 
Durbln.  Robert  P.,  34010A. 
DureU,  Alger  E..  S4368A. 
Dvorak.  Bdward  B..  aiatlA. 
Dvorak.  Bdward  R..  a4aMA. 
Dwyre.  George  T..  S4a78A. 
Dyer.  Bngene  N..  134004. 
Dyer.  JaoMS  T..  Jr..  14S74A. 
Dyer.  John  C.  114— A. 
Dyks.  Samuel  E..  14aiflA. 
Dykes.  Leo  M..  Jr..  II«T7A. 
Dysart,  BUn  P .  Jr..  94I08A. 
Eaglen.  James  A..  14itlA. 
Pred  T.,  Jr..  S4a61A. 
Pat  H..  a4a«aA. 

Buty.  Jobn  8..  140aaA. 
■aaiey.  Prestop  W..  1371AA. 
Bckles.  WUUam  H^  S4a88A. 
Bdge.  Wmiam  C,  lOTTA. 
Edmonson.  Richard  W..  15087 A. 
Edwards.  a«rald  B..  laSMA. 
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Johnson,  Howard  R.,  809004. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  68080A. 
Johnson,  William  P.,  69808A. 
Jones,  Bugene  J.,  698274. 
Keesey,  Michael  8.  W.,  498144. 
Kelley,  Gilbert  P..  69766A. 
KlmmeU,  Wayne  R.,  69878A. 
King,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,  5981SA. 
Klein,  Carl  J.,  62970A. 
Knecht,  Marvin  J.,  686iaA. 
Koepke,  Richard  W..  60769A. 
Kraxise.  Ptederick  A.,  606974. 
KudrlavetB,  Stephen  P..  Jr..  611144. 
Kunkle,  Blmer  B..  Jr.,  508894. 
Lackey.  Robert  O..  69791A. 
Lalng.  Richard  L..  69876A. 
Lapolt.  Thomas,  696e2A. 
Lawhon,  James  B.,  680024. 
Lawrence,  WUllam  P.,  607664. 
Leldolf ,  Emll  J.,  Jr.,  e0047A. 
Lemon,  Melville  L..  Jr.,  69036A. 
Lester,  Hugh  H..  68818A. 
Lewis,  Samuel  B.  60e61A. 
Lewis,  Thomas  H..  Jr..  69634A. 
Linden,  Richard  C,  60888A. 
Lister.  Charles  B..  6981  lA. 
Lott,  Thomas  M..  69096A. 
Lux,  Bdward  C,  Jr..  60606A. 
Mabrey.  Wayne  B..  68008A. 
Macon,  John  C.  Jr.,  60817A. 
Magner,  Stanley  D..  69888A. 
Manly,  James  H.,  61  USA. 
Manske,  Robert  G.,  630634. 
Mataluccl,  Rudolph  V.,  60761A. 
Mauldln.  Wlnford  B.,  60677A. 
MCClanahan,  Jamee  R..  63968A. 
McDonald,  Warren  R.,  606834. 
McDonneU,  John  J.,  688664. 
McOatUey,  Gerald  M..  686064. 
McOlade,  Charlee  J..  606964. 
McOrath,  Denis  P.,  696974. 
McKlnley,  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  687414. 
Michel,  Jerome  A.,  630064. 
MUan.  WlUlam  G.  3d,  608404. 
MUler,  Carl  M..  69397A. 
Mlms.  Oeorge  B^  67988A. 
Mleynek.  Roger  O.,  630444. 
Motley,  Langhome  4.,  698164. 
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Mundy,  William  X,  oaMTA. 

llurpliy.  Tlmotby  J,  Jx^  HWI1I 

N«piBr.  Al«nwMl«r  J«  J)r. 

Napter.  WUton  r 

Neal.  BolMrt  Ol. 

Nellans.  WUIIaaEk  Ik, 

Neubauar,  ChwKw  If  i.  Jr^ 

Nielsen.  DennlalL.  VmSA. 

Nunes.  Joe  GL.  WttPA. 

Parker.  Vtederla  O,  UllXA. 

Paakin.  Harvey  K«  OtTCSA. 

Pehouahek.  JtiMp^  W..  BM14A. 

Penlck.  Thomas  I^  Jr,  S091«A. 

Perna.  Louis  C,  Jk^ 

PhiUlps,  Kennetb 

Proud.  Jamee  OU 

Pryse.  Zac^  IX,  Id.  ap^nA. 

Puddy.  Donaltf  R..  6MS8A. 

Quay.  Pecry  J.,  8aOS4A. 

Reely.  Kolbert  R..  Jt^  5WQSA. 

Regan.  Thooaaa  A^  63868  A. 

Ridgway.  Cbartas  Z^  Jr..  8e6»4A. 

Roberts.  Dennis  K..  8WISA. 

Robertson.  Dennis  C,  aBSa4A. 

Rodgers,  Thomas  Kl.  6300TA. 

Rogers.  Billy  D..  68X40A. 

Roth.  Jotxn  C  J^..  OSeTVA. 

Sabine.  Pool  B..  SOTiaA. 

Sandberg.  Robert.  aaslTA. 

Sapp,  Richard  S..  lOTSSA. 

Sawyer,  Jerry  A..  S9762A. 

Schaff.  William  J^  e2041A. 

Schneider.  Donald  A..  OPIIOA. 

Sohoeppner.  J6hn  P..  Jr^SMQSA. 

Schumacher.  lieon  &..  69T7aA. 

Semrad.  Vernon  V..  OOSIOA. 

Senay.  Robert  A^  aB148A. 

Sharp.  Arthur  &.  esSSSA. 

Shearer,  Ifllo  K..  fiBTTTA. 

ShUllng,  William  Id.  aB846A. 

Shovein.  Donald  Ik.  50gi5A. 

Slmaitis,  Xugexw^aBniA. 

Slack,  John  L.,  atTTSA. 

Sllnkard.  John  D^  SOSMA. 

SmaU,  Larry  r^  5MMA. 

Smith.  Rodger  W,  9M06A. 

Snyder,  AmcM  L..  Jr..  99833A. 

Seamier.  Eliot.  MTt^A. 

Sommerfeld,  Dale  A^  68926A. 

Songy,  Edward  J..  eSOeSA. 

Spinier.  Darrell  J..  5M92A. 

Stauber.  Ralirti  O..  Jr..  6397IA. 

Steedly,  James  E..  Jr.,  598e3A. 

Steeres.  Richard  A..  50«ltA. 

Steinmeier,  Jkmes  H..  5WI7A. 

Stogdill.  Robert  B..  50eMA. 

Stokesk  Roaald  B..  BSeaA. 

Surette,  Robert  O.,  ITMTA. 

Taft,  Ronald  H..  0WS9A. 

Tamura.  Thomas  T..  Be661A. 

Teeoro,  Salvador  R^  flM6QA. 

Tetrault,  Frank  JL,  9IM6A. 
Thomas,  Wsstoa  D..  8O0SaA. 
Tillander,  John  P..  eS049A. 
Tolson,  Joel  A..  Sa79&A. 
Townsend.  Ralph  D..  M6aSA. 
Troyer.  Thomas  O..  6M31A. 
Turner,  Robert  F..  58048A. 
Turoff,  Michael  C.  0O8UA. 
Uhllg.  Oetx^e  F..  SmVA. 
miss,  Alan  M..  ««TWWWl4. 
Vache,  Floyd  A,  flatMSA. 
Vegoda.  PaiU  R,  61  USA. 
VioU.  John  T..  BMMA. 
Vlsnick.  AmoM  M^  63aWA. 
Vitt.  Jerry  W..  SMTtA. 
Wagner.  Thomas  J^  SBSSIA. 
Ward.  Chanaa  J^  SMMA. 
Ward.  Thomaa  M.,  irniMti 
Ware.  Philip  K^  MWOA. 
Weiss.  David  W..  639MA. 
Welsul.  Charles  J..  Jr..  imrTA. 
Wendland.  OusUv  E, 
Werking.  Denato  M^ 
Whelan.  James  P..  Sd. 
White.  Cials  M..  620MA. 
White.  Larry  D..  taOMA. 
White.  Richard  &.  6aMfiA. 
Whitmlre,  Jack  B..  ffWlOA 
Widener.  Warren  XL.  OBQIttA. 
Wilhelm.  Luther  R..  8P7WA. 
Wilson,  Bernard  B.,  aSSSSA. 
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Wilson,  Clifford  B..  < 
Wilson.  WinIndA^( 
Wingart.  CbarlM  J., 
Wlttmsatt.  ObsKlH 
Wrlghk  James  B..  ■ 
WrlgBt.  WnUam  B^ 
WyUe.DonaML^i 
York.  John  B^  aSSlSA. 
Yorks.  Robert  A..  aBS89A. 
Young.  Donald  B..  taOMA. 
Toungblood,  James  H..  6M74A. 
Zarieor.  Wayne  If .,  6M51A. 

Medical  Service  Corps 

Bryant.  John  L..  Jr.,  SSTMA. 
Conley,  Raymond  P.,  68M1A. 
Coughlln.  Jotm  J., 
Fry.  David  A.,  i 
Gabriel,  James  B..  M9eSA. 
Onmrn,  WeadsU  J„  68— 0 A. 
Hudock.  Jack.  6M7&A. 
Mason.  WUllam  M..  e607eA. 
Robison.  Bobble  8..  0B978A. 
Schuls.  John  P..  e89T4A. 
SUliman.  Charles  L..  mtTTA. 
Smith.  Michael  P..  6a97tA. 

Nuram  Corps 
Buksa.  Beatrice  J..  WTTaA. 
Smith.  Alvln  W..  Jr.,  M77»A. 

IX   TKS  KaVT 

The  following- named  midshipmen  (Maval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  enslgiM  ia  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  sukjeet  to  the  quallBcatlons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Donald  L.  Abbey 
Terry  A.  Abell 
Charles  X.  Adams 
Gary  R.  Adams 
PhlUip  A.  Adams 
Shelby  O.  Alcott 
John  W.  AITord 
Bruce  D.  Alltt 
George  R.  Allen 
John  W.  Almond.  Jr. 
David  M.  Anderson 
Richard  G.  Anderson 
Ross  K.  Anderson,  Jr. 
William  G.  Anderson 
William  P.  Anderson 
Richard  L.  Arvedlund 
John  W.  Asher  in 
Lawrence  I.  Astor 
Larry  R.  Atkinson 
John  P.  Aucella 
Richard  M.  Augur 


WUham  X.  Bradford 
Tliamas  K.  Brandt 
Harold  A.  Brsard,  Jr. 
Alfred  L.  Breen.  Jr. 
Robert  J.  Brldgeman 
WUUam  8.  Brlnkley 
Richard  W.Brown 
Peter  A.  Browne 
Vernon  G.  Browne 
Richard  B.  Bryant 
Earl  F.  Buck 
Duane  W.  Bucking- 
ham 
Thomas  D.  Buckley 
Kenneth  R.  Buell 
Richard  W.  Buelow 
Stephen  U.  Buescher 
Melvin  L.  Bunnell 
John  P.  Buike 
John  P.  Biims,  Jr. 
WUllam  R.  Burns 


\ 


Richard  G.  Bachmann  Charles  J.  Busts- 


Harold  E.  Bahr,  Jr 
David  A.  Baker 
Gary  A.  Baldwin 
Harry  P.  Ball,  Jr. 
Lionel  A.  W.  Banda 
Wajme  C.  Barlow 
William  C.  Barney 
Bart  H.  Bartlett.  Jr. 
Creighton  E.  Barton 
Thomas  J.  Batsel 


mante 
Francis  W.  Butler 
David  T.  Byrnes 
Richard  P.  Byrnes 
John  J.  Calande.  Jr. 
Ronald  J.  Calhoxin 
Charles  N.  Calvano 
Brian  P.  Campbell 
Cletus  L.  Campbell 


o..     ..      ™  «  Robert  L.  OampbeU 

^,??*!!?  Tx,     ^?^  Wmiam  H.  CampbeU, 

Jr. 


William  J.  Baumhofer 
George  R.  Baxter 
Travis  N.  Beard 
Robert  P.  Beckham 
Denis  J.  W.  Bell 
Henry  L.  Bell,  Jr. 
John  C.  Bender 
Franklin  L.  Bennett 
Robert  L.  Bennett 
Rxissell  X.  Berry,  Jr. 
David  A.  Blngemann 
Michael  R.  Biro 
CecU  L.  Blackwell,  Jr. 
Carl  If.  Bohley 
John  R.  Boley 
C.  Ward  Bond,  Jr. 


LeeB.  CarglU 
Kenneth  L.  Carlsen 
William  R. 

Carmlehacl„  Jr. 
Lawrence  A.  Carpenter 
Joaepb.  P.  Carroll 
Peter  C.  Carrothers 
James  O.  Carter 
John  Castro 
Anthony  J.  Celebresze. 

Jr. 
Austin  X  Chapman 
Richard  B.  Cherry 
Donald  W.  Chrlstensen 
John  B.  Christie  n 


Michael  R.  Bonslgnore  Arthxir  D.  caark 


Robert  A.  Borlet 
William  E.  Bowen 
Thomas  X.  Bowmsn 

m 

Ronald  A.  Boyd 
Michael  B.  Bracy 


Dennis  M.  Clark 
Wayne  A.  Clarke 
Joseph  8.  Collins 
Michael  O.  Colston 
John  M.  Coiyer.  Jr. 
Dennis  R.  Conley 


James  B.  Connaugh- 

ton 
John  D.  Conroy 
John  P.  Cook.  Jx. 
Joseph  T.  Obol: 
Robert  X.  Oboper 
Michael  T.  Oorgaa 
William  L.  Coulter 
Landon  G.  Cox.  Jr. 
MarkF.  Crane 
Michael  P.  CTonln 
Robert  R.  Cronln. 
George  D.  M.  CUnha, 

Jr. 
Andrew  J.  Curtla 
James  H.  Czerwonky 
Ell  Dablcb.  Jr. 
Thomas  B.  Dads 
Henry  F.  Dalton 
Nicholas  T.  Daramus. 

Jr. 
Shaun  M.  Daugherty 
Bdllo  P.  Daughters  n 
Alexander  B.  Daunla 
Francis  L.  Davey.  Jr. 
Philip  W.  Dean 
Victor  E.  Dean 
Felix  E.  de  Golian 

UI 
Charles  E.  Dehnert 
Theodore  J.  Del  G 
James  J.  DeLong 
Jamee  A.  Dennis,  Jr. 
Antonio  P.  DeSanUs 
Erneet  M.  Detrlok  II 
John  H.  PntTTsilsr 
Peter  T.  Deutemann 
Charles  C.  DlBarl 
Michael  L.  Dlckersoa 
Anthony  P.  Ditto 
Dennis  C.  Doherty 
Lawrence  A.  DoU 
Drake  A.  Donahue 
John  J.  Donegan,  Jr. 
John  O.  Donelan 
Charles  A.  Donovan, 

Jr. 
Merrill  H.  Dorman 
Alfred  F.  Dougherty. 

Jr. 
Carl  L.  Doiightle 
James  R.  Duke 
Stephen  M.  Duncan 
Michael  J.  Dunn 
David  L.  Durfee 
William  A.  Earner.  Jr. 
Robert  L.  Eastman 
David  J.  Ebert 
Jacob  Edge  II 
Prank  R.  Kdrlngton  n 
Frank  E.  Eissing  UI 
WiUlam  T.  Ellison 
George  W.  Emery 
James  C.  Farley 
Evan  A.  Evans 
George  P.  Pan-in 
Peter  A.  Featherstooe 
Steven  H.  Farsnclc.  Jr 
James  R.  Fields 
Joseph  H.  Fields 
Mario  P.  Flori 
John  N.  Fischer,  Jr. 
John  E.  Fitzgerald 
WUllam  C.  Fitzgerald 
Charles  G.  Flshbum 
George  R.  Flster 
Wayne  A.  Pogel  U 
Roland  G.  Fontaine 
James  D.  Fontana 
Paul  S.  Forman 
Robert  D.  Forster 
Joeeph  P.  Poesella 
Ted  G.  Franklin 
Char  lee  D.  Frazer 
Ernest  R.  Freeman 
Donald  R.  Freese 
Charles  E.  French 
David  E.  Frost 
Charles  E.  OaUoway 
Abel  A.  Garcia 
James  C.  Garde 


WlUard  J.  GentUa 
BaysMBd  "O*  GM^aa. 


iO.OiddeBiLjr 
J^KmwB.ani  • 

Vlaea&t/.aoroy.ft 
BocvS.OIna 
AmoUl  Glaasner 
Cbarles  B  GosneQ 

Lawrence  L.  QrahaM, 
Jr. 

Donald  X.  Grant 
WUey  O.  Grantham 
Oeorge  W.  Graves,  jr. 


David  U 

FranalaCL 

Rietei«0. 

MattbsvM. 

OsflrgaW.erid( 

Hai«ldB.asD 

Phini>B.a«bbiH 


'.J>. 


RIAaxd  X.antfte9 

WUBaaa  T.  Oua  m 

WBHamCt 

StepliaaD. 

PredertekP. 

WUllam  D. 

James  R.  Hall 
F.HaU 

Winiam  J.  w«M>tt^^|, 
IV 

JaaMsR.Rand 

TOinB.Haney 

Carll 

WiUlam  L. 

OrfOla  O.  Baaaoo 

Jerry  L.  Barken 

Michael  J.  Barmsa 

Robert  L.  Harper 

BenW.HarrU 

Job  B.  Harris 

WilBQSi  P.  HarrU.  Jr. 

Robsrt  W.  HsnisaB. 
Jr. 

Edward  8.  Hartford. 
Jr. 

John  M.  Harvey 

Timothy  R.  Harvey 

WUllam  J.  Haslet 

Joel  K.  Heine 

Raymond  R.  Helns 

G.  Alan  HellaweU,  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Helsper 

DonR.Hldy 
Francis  W.  HUton,  Jr. 

WUllam  A.  Htmrhak 
Henry  C.  Hlrach 
Raymond  A.  Hoag 
WUUam  A.  HoeOing  lU 
James  J.  Hogan  HI 
William  R.  HoUanack 
Frank  C.  Hohnes 
David  C.  Honhart 
John  M.Hood,  Jr. 
IrvLn  G.  Hopkins  II 
Isury  M.  Hopkins 
Rodnsy  Hoptdnson 
Ma}or  K-Bows 
George  C.  HoweU 
Stephan  G.  Hoy 
William  C.  Hughes.  Jr 
David  M.  Hull 
Jerry  P.  Hues 
Jamea  X.  Hutcheson. 

Jr. 
James  G.  Hutchlns 
George  R.  Hutter 
Richard  J.  Hyland 
Miles  A.  lannone 
Albert  A.  Isger 
Marshall  N.  Jackson 
Donald  E.  Jacobs 
Michael  R.  Jacqmln 
Paul  T.  Jara 
Ronald  A.  Jarvls 
Joel  B.  Jaiidon 
AmsB.  Jobnaon 
Patrt^  W.  Johnsoa 
William  8.  Johnson 


196S 

Dannls  R.  Jonas 
Thomas  K.  Jones 
Tboma*  H.  Jones.  Jr. 
jerry  W.  Jordan 
Wesley  B.  Jordan.  Jr. 
•J"  Henry  Kahrs  UI 
frederlck  H.  Kaiser. 

Jr 
John  R.  Kallestad 
WUUam  J.  Ksman 
Richard  E.  Kans.  Jr. 
p*llx  F.  Karabass 
Jack  L.  Karson 
Karl  L.  Kaup 
Robert  J.  Keams  HI 
Robert  W.  Keeler 
Walter  R.  Keen 
WUUam  J.  Keffer,  Jr. 
Richard  X.  Kell 
Bernard  J.  KeUey,  Jr. 
Keith  R.  Ker 
Albert  W.  Key 
Wilson  D.  Key 
James  B.  Kllllan 
Ronald  W.  Kilmer 
Oeorge  L.  King.  Jr. 
Max  H.  Klrkpatrlck 
Bonsld  J.  Klemlck 
Daniel  J.  Kocaur 
James  R.  Koehn 
Carl  8.  Kolon 
David  W.  Konold,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Kotowski 
Robert  A.  Kottke.  JT. 
KarlM.Kosak 
mchael  8.  Krause 
Bufene  G.  Kreinik 
Bic  W.  Krieger 
Theodore  K.  Krohne 
James  X.  Kuneman 
Richard  L.  Kunta 
Raymond  A.  Kutoh 
Donald  M.  LachaU 
Robert  X.  LaGassa 
Thomas  V.  LaMay 
James  J.  Lamb 
Charles  L.  Lamberth 
James  B.  LassweU 
Olenn  P.  Laury 
Dsvkl  F.  Leake 
Joseph  Led  erhaas 
George  R  Leever 
Blchsrd  J.  Lennox 
John  M.  Lents 
Bruce  B.  Lena 
John  E.  Lesko 
Austin  8.  Lett,  Jr. 
Jary  W.  Lewis 
Colen  R.  Lindell 
Larry  B.Linn 
Robert  D.  Uttle 
Tliomss  B.  Locke 
Jsrry  T.  Lockett 
Carl  F.  Logan 
Herman  J.  Long.  Jr. 
Samuel  J.  Lo  Prestl 
Oeocfe  P.  Love  in 
Charlee  B.  Lueth 
David  B.  Lutee 
Charles  8.  Lynch 
Jimmy  8.  Lynne 
Robert  W.  Lyons 
Donald  L.  McAUster 
John  A.  McAnaUy 
Bdwsrd  P.  McBride. 

Jr. 
John  8.  McCabe 
William  R.  McCann. 

Jr. 
Charles  B.  McCarthy, 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  McCarthy 
MarUn  W.  McCreary, 

Jr. 
Donald  L.  McOrory 
Michael  N.  McDer- 

mott 
John  E.  McDonald 
John  J.  McDonald, 

Jr. 

Kenneth  R.  McGuire 
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Richard  B.  UcKenna 
Busasll  X.  MciKanna, 

Jr. 
David  M.  MeLean 
Michael  J.  McQuown 
Ronald  B.  Ifachana 
Donald  C.  MacLaugh- 

lin.  Jr. 
Charles  8.  Maelin 
Lynn  J.Madison 
Robert  A.  Maier 
David  O.  Maples  m 
Charlee  W.  Martk 
PhllUp  8.  Mareden 
Larry  R.  Marsh 
William  L.  Marsh 
Glenn  T.  Martlnsen 
Bddy  J.  Mascitto 
Donald  W.  MathU 
John  W.  Matton 
Michael  B  Mays 
Gerald  R.  MesetU 
Roger  W.  Mahle,  Jr. 
Denis  O.  Meredith 
Alan  N.  Merkel 
James  A.  Metcalfe 
Kenneth  8.  Metvlner 
Thomas  X.  Mejrer 
David  W.  Meyers 
Frederick  X.  Meyett, 

Jr. 
Andrejs  M.  Mezmalls 
Richard  A.  Mlehle 
Thomas  J.  Mikulls.  Jr. 
Rlchsrd  J.  Miles 
Joel  D.  MUlen 
George  U.  MiUer  HI 
Robert  O.  MUler 
Thcxnas  H.  BflUer 
Robert  W.  Mills 
Roger  J.MUos 
Charles  8.  Mlnter  m 
Richard  W.  Mister 
David  B.  A.  Moore 
Robert  B.  Moore  n 
Daniel  H.  Moran.  Jr. 
WUUam  P.  Moran.  Jr. 
Thomas  X.  Morgan.  Jr. 
Clayton  K.  Morse 
Wayne  O.  Mosher 
Lyie  J.  IfulboUand 
George  M.  Muslck  m 
Charles  M.  Muaitano 
Prank  K.  Mutoh 
James  B.  M.  Myers 
Michael  X.  Nadolskl 
WUllam  A.  Nalva 
Anthony  J.  Nargi 
David  A.  Nelson 
John  W.  Nelson 
Nicholas  J.  Nerangls 
James  H.  Newell,  Jr. 
Charlee  R.  Newkirk 
John  H.  Newsom 
Robert  O.  Newton 
Robert  O.  Newton 
Robert  G.  Nlckerson 
Robert  J.  Nlss 
Robert  O.  Nobbs 
George  P.  Nolan 
Richard  L.  NUtt 
Anthony  J.  Cakes,  Jr. 
WUllam  H.  Oatway  m 
Terence  J.  O'Brien 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Jr. 
Michael  P.  Obeitnlk 
Daniel  O.  O'Claray 
Charles  P.  OXeary,  Jr. 
Gerald  H.  Olendaenskl 
David  R.  OUver,  Jr. 
Richard  E. 

Omohundro,  Jr. 
WUlUm  J.  Optls 
Winthrop  B.  Orgera 
Richard  M.  Ortwein 
Robert  B.Otis 
Michael  A.  Owen 
Richard  R.  Pace 
Don  O.  Palen 
Alexander  J.  Palenscar 

m 


John  L.  Parks 
PhUlip  E.  Parottl 
Bernard  L.  Pattereoo 

m 
James  K.  Patterson 
WUUam  J.  Pawlyk 
John  W.  Pearson,  Jr. 
Rufus  J.  Pearson  m 
Raymond  L.  Pekary 
WUUam  L.  Penn 
Chad  A.  Pennington 
James  N.  Penrod 
Brian  T.  Perklnson 
Peter  R.  PeronI 
John  T.  Pessoney 
John  C.  Peterson 
John  J.  Pfelffer 
Jerald  L.  Plnneker 
Robert  PoUch 
John  E.  Pollard 
Joeeph  J.  PoUl 
Jerauld  8.  Prather 
Richard  R.  Pratt,  Jr. 
David  B.  Puckett 
Thonuw  O.  Puckett 
Peter  D.  Qulnton 
WUllam  D.  Rabin 
Frank  M.Radlk 
James  V.  Ragano 
Roger  L.  Rahl 
Donald  R.  Raulston 
Jamee  A.  Rave 
Benjamin  D.  Redd,  Jr. 
Thomtu  G.  Bedford, 

Jr. 
John  R.  Reed 
Thomas  E.  Reemelln 
Donald  L.  Reevee,  Jr. 
David  C.  Relf 
Kenneth  O.  Relnhardt 

Jr. 
Keith  E.  Reynolds 
John  J.  Richards 
Stephen  W.  Rlchter 
David  R.  RUey 
James  E.  P.  Ring 
Charles  B.  Robblns 
Walter  8.  Roberte 
WUllam  J.  Roberte,  Jr. 
Thomss  J.  Robertson 
David  B.  Robinson 
Donald  T.  Rogers 
Richard  B.  Rogers 
Peter  L.  RoUoeson 
PhUlp  J.  Rooney 
WiUlam  R.  Roeenfelt, 

Jr. 
Benjamin  P.  Ross  in 
Raymond  H.  Ross,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Rossa 
PatU  V.  Roundy  IH 
Edward  A.  Ruckner,  Jr 
Walter  B.  RiUand 
WUllam  A.  Runkle,  Jr. 
Lars  H.  Runquist 
John  X.  Ryan 
Jerud  W.  Ryker 
Paul  Saacke 
Gerald  W.  Saber 
Donald  E.  Saidman 
Harry  P.  Salmon,  Jr. 
Kenneth  T.  Sanger 
Ian  H.  Sargent 
Peter  P.  Savage 
James  J.  Scanlon 
Carl  E.  Schafer  n 
Hugh  E.  SchaU 
John  M.  Schants 
Ferdinand  M.  Schery 
Paul  Schleif  er 
Charles  M.  Schmidt, 

Jr. 
Ronald  O.  Sohowalter 
Coral  V.  Schufeldt 
EmU  M.  Schwlng 
Crawford  W.  Soott 
Jon  P.  Scott 
Lawrence  A.  Scott 
Austin  M.  8eay 
Clarence  W.  8eay.  Jr. 
lliomas  L.  Selden 


CharlasP.aeU 
Stuart  W.  Settle.  Jr. 
Norman  J.  Shaokelton, 

Jr. 
Richard  J.  Shanley,  Jr. 
Joeeph  D.  Sharpe.  Jr. 
James  A.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Robert  "D"  Shaw.  Jr. 
John  W.  Sheehan.  Jr. 
Bilchael  H.  Shelley 
Thomas  R.  Sheridan 
Allan  Sherman 
James  M.  ShuU.  Jr. 
David  C.  Shute 
Forrest  N.  Slburt,  Jr. 
Walter  F.  Slckel.  Jr. 
Richard  L.  Sldford 
Derek  "J"  Shnmons 
James  C.  Slngler 
Jimmy  R.  Slaughter 
Terry  R.  Sloan 
Jamee  A.  Small  n 
Selden  M.  Small 
WUUam  B.  Small 
Allan  R.  Smelley 
Stanley  K.  Smiley 
Gary  Smith 
Homer  P.  Smith  n 
Randall  R.  Smith 
Wilton  J.  Smith.  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Sollars 
Peter  W.  Soverel 
Michael  J.  Spear 
James  H.  Spruance  m 
James  H.  Stageman,  Jr 
Michael  W.  Stegenga 
David  G.  Stephan 
James  H.  Stewart 
WUllam  J.  Stewart 
Howard  8.  Stoddard 
Charles  W.  Stone,  Jr. 
John  F.  Stone 
Michael  D.  Stout 
Ralph  H.  Stowell,  Jr. 
Joeeph  C.  Strasser 
Kevin  P.  SuUlvan 
Frederick  H.  Suther- 
land 
Paul  W.  Sutton 
Robert  N.  TanU 
James  A.  Tate 
Alan  B.  Taylor 
Thomas  L.  Taylor 
Wade  H.  Taylor  lU 
Ronald  D.  Tebben 
Grant  R.  Tslf  er 
Erwln  B.  TempUn,  Jr. 
Ronald  F.  IVsta 
Roger  E.  Tetrault 
Raymond  T.  Theep 
C3^ary  L.  Thomas 
Laile  H.  Ttaompeon, 

Jr. 
Glen  D.  Thompeon 
William  H.  Thompeon 

n 

James  C.  Thorell 
John  C.  Iliom 
David  W.  ThornhlU 
Jamee  C.  Thornton 
Craig  L.  Thraaher 
Robert  B.  Tieslau 
Martin  J.  TUlapaugh 
Frank  L.  TUlotson 
Paul  E.  Tobln.  Jr. 
Stephen  8.  Toth 
Charles  N.  Tozer 
Charles  A.  Trabandt 
George  P.  Tracy 
Frederick  E.  Tranl, 

Jr. 
John  M.  TruesdeU 
Eric  A.  Turner 
Jamee  R.  Turner 
Harlan  K.  Ullman 
WlUard  L.  Umphrey 
Clyde  J.  Van  Arsdall 

m 

Robert  L.  Van  Buren 
Robert  L.  Van  Nice,  Jr. 
George  D.  Vaughan 


Raymond  X.  Vaughan 
David  A.  Vetter 
Vernon  H.  Von  Sydow 
Peter  G.  Vreeland 
Kenneth  B.  Waida,  Jr. 
Richard  G.  Wakefield 
Michael  T.  Wallace 
Edward  L.  Walsh 
Ronald  F.  Walters 
Arthur  E.  Walther 
Don  H.  Walton 
Robert  E.  Waples 
Trenwlth  R.  Ward 
Jon  C.  Warn 
Lawrence  F.  Warnken 
Roy  D.  Warren 
Joseph  "H"  WaterflU 
m 

Peter  D.  Waters 
Edward  J.  Weaving,  Jr. 
Bruce  C.  Webb 
Richard  L.  Weldman 
Arthur  H.  Weidner 
Roland  L.  Weidt 
John  J.  Wermuth  in 
Carl  T.  Westgard 
Prank  R.  Whalen 
Chester  O.  White,  Jr. 
Donald  M.  White,  Jr. 
Larry  R.  White 
Peter  R.  White 
Jay  N.  Whiting 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy  (engineering  duty)  subject 
to  the  quaUflcatlons  therefor  as  provided 
by  law : 

David  P.  Greeneisen  »    . 

Richard  J.  Klnnear 

The  foUowlng-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  enalgns  in  the 
Supply  Cori>s  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Mlchaal  K.  Whltmore 
Robort  A.  Wlldman 
Patrick  W.Wilkes 
John  O.  WUklnaon,  Jt. 
Richard  wmdnaon 
Theodore  A.  WlUandt 
James  C.  Williams 
Michael  V.  Williams 
Richard  H.  Williams 
James  K.  Williamson 
Ronald  J.  Wills 
Albert  8.  Wilson 
Gary  W.Wilson 
Richard  A.  Wilson 
Ronald  K.  WUson 
William  R.  Wlteraf  t 
Raymond  L.  Witter 
Talmadge  A.  Womble 
Paul  P.  Woods 
.lolin  B.  Worcester 
JtUian  M.  Wrl^t.  Jr. 
Malcolm  8.  Wright 
Patrick  X.  Wright 
Prank  M.  Wroblewski 
Richard  H.  Wytten- 

bach 
MUton  B  Yarbrough, 

Jr. 
Douglas  H.  Zanaot 
Sherwood  R.  Zinuner- 

man 


Tralan  Benchea 
Chester  B.  Cole 
Kendall  R.  Cook 
Fredrlc  C.  Davis 
James  M.  DePrancia 
James  D.  DriskeU  HI 
Howard  A.  Glnter 


John  M.  MeClwe 
John  K.  McDermott 
John  P.  Mclntyre,  Jr. 
Robert  "R"  NeweU 
Gerald  T.  Nomura 
Robert  L.  Norton 
Robot  P.  Price 


Frederick  X.  Goodwin   Sidney  P.  Revere,  Jr. 


David  H.  Green 
Kenneth  L.  Grover 
William  Gushue,  Jr 
Drake  C.  Hawkins 
Theodore  J.  Healy 
Daniel  K.  Henneesy 
Thomas  C.  Hetiop 
Dennis  W.  Hobbs 
David  G.  Johnston, 

Jr. 
John  M.  Johnston 
Alfred  W.  Kenlin 
WiUlam    L 

Jr. 


Max  V.  Rlckette,  Jr. 
Michatf  J.  Rubel 
Paul  J.  Ryan 
Gary  E.  Shay 
Edward  J.  Shields 
George  M.  Singer 
Richard  M.  Smith 
Robert  D.   Stiger,   Jr. 
Earl  M.   Stockslager 
Erwln  P.  Stora 
Imante  A.  Straupe- 
nleks 
Kennedy.  Jackson  R.  TerwUIiger 
David  W.  Unsicker 


Richard  P.  Klelnf  eldtDavld  A.  Wells 
Jamee  E.  Leeper,  Jr.     Thomas  D.  Yannessa 
Alan  L.  Luts 

The  foUowlng-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
ClvU  Engineer  Oorpe  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Richard  E.  Andrews 
Stephen  H.  Coester 
James  W.  Eckert 
Gary  R.  Hoeey 
Robert  T.  Hudspeth 


Michael  A.  Pero,  Jr. 
Walter  C.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Richard  M.   Rohrbach 
Donald  R.  Sheaffer 
Stephen  X.  Stewart 

The  following-named  Air  Faroe  Academy 
graduates  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quaUficattons 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Richard  L.  Bunoe 

James  B.  Kerley 

Louis  8.  Matjasko 

The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidatee  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
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therefor  •■ 


Yemott  A.  KaUhAa 
n^»y^  fi  ttnrtwj 
DUBiitJ.Z^nelin 
CHOy  It.  MoCtaiic 
W*mn  C.  mncr,  Jr. 
Paul  W.  Maenelx 
DonaM  R.  llalBon 
John  P.  Oikwood 
ThoouM  B.  Petarman 
Jason  M.  nialaa 
Oeorge  C.  Prtebe,  Jr. 
William  C.  Sammons 
Michael  A.  Beaxtj 
Oary  D.  Weale 
Robert  T.  Webber 


JammlLAMl 
Ernest  Xh.  Antfreva.  Jt. 
Tbomaa  A.  B^ilajr 
LamanoaP.  Beam 
MaxH:BaMlay,J>. 
wuilaml 
Robert  H. 
Michael  B.  Oarr 
Francis  H.  Slate 
JameaP.PWta 
Joseph  J.  Oariffk 
Jamas  H.  Ibrmon 
Oeovse  B.  Bundett 
Thomas  XL  JacKaon 

The  falkMrtB^-named  Naval  tteaerre  Oi- 
flcera'  T»i»»ti«g  Cocpa  canilldates  to  ba 
petmanaot  *"■*!««  In  the  Subtly  Corpa  of 
the  Navy,  aubjaet  to  the  quallflcatlons  there- 
for as  praf¥tdti4  bgr  law: 

Josapb  B.  Plaahsnloh 

Dennis  W.  H.  Wong 

Tlia  foUowing-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enUstsA  aetantlAe  education  prograaa  to 
be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior  grade)  In 
the  Una  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallfl- 
catteas  thaef  or  as  pnyvided  by  law : 

Robert  O.  Beals.  Jr.  Vincent  J.  McBugh 

Richard  K.  Belmore  William  P.  Needham 

iGLBennaU  CoUln D.  Nipper 

L  Bam  Paul  W.  Northrup 

RiaAttiph  ▲.  Besrutch  Vernon  B.  Paul 
Monte  J.  Blankanahip  Randolph  M.  Rldgel 

Arthur  B.  Buck.  Jr.  James  R.  Roton 

lioran  V.  Breeland  Neil  K.  Sampson 

Donald  O.  Biirrell  wmiam  D.  Spencer 

Donald  K.  Deburkarte  Orvflle  L.  Stevens 

WUbor  B.  Botton  Claude  J.  Walters 

Baynwnd  Johnson  Mitchell  U  WiUiams 
KeniMth  BXAaastrom 

The  fbltoving^named  graduatea  from  Navy 
enlisted  selantUkc  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy. 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Richard  I^  Abbott  OaU  P.  Unn 

Dall  B.  Andrew  Ouy  B.  Uigan.  Jr. 

RobertH.  Ban  Duans  M.  Longoore 

David  B.  Bennet,  Jr.  Kenneth  J.  Lynes 

Pred  J.  Btoe  Larry  K.  Miles 

Charlaa  W.  Boak  John  B.  Morgan  II 

Charles  R.  Brady  Aubrey  B.  Monlah 

Jerry  B.  Bnmn  Harvsy  O.  Nelson 

Frederick  W.  Bmns  John  B.  Oatromecky 

John  B.  Caier  Lawrence  D.  Overman 

David  B.CaapbeU  Gerald  T.  Parker 

Bobert  A.  CUfr  Charles  8.  Pa]me 

Ja^ie  L.  caark  Fred  O.  Perry 

Ralph  B.  caark.  Jr.  Victor  L.  Peters 
Charlea  L.  CSirtBtensen  Karl  J.  Phalcr 

James  A.  Collina  Brian  B.  Qoanbeck 

WUllaa  N.  CnAard,  John  J.  Beed 

Jr.  Bob  O.  Rees 

Alan  L.  Oahlvlg  Richard  B.  Reumann 

Stephen  W.  noias  David  P.  Richardson 

Jack  L.  Deltrlck  William  A.  Bobbins 

Kenneth  D.  Denbow  Richard  P.  Boy 

Leo  O.  Dillon  DonaUl  R.  RiJegg 

William  B.  Downs  Kermlt  L.  Sawer 

James  B.  gdmlaton  William  C.  Schmidt 

Robert  D.  Fterguson  Eugene  W.  Scott 

John  C.  Plnley  Gerald  W.  Scott 

John  L.  Pry  William  J.  Scott 

James  D.  OQbert  Richard  F.  Schuerger 

Olrard  H.  Ollptn  john  P.  Segen 

James  W.  Ooodspeed  Leon  T.  Semeter,  Jr 

George  W.  Graft  George  D.  Sheerer 

James  F.  Hrtt  Robert  J.  Shields 

Peter  L.  Hendricks  Charles  D.  Shires 

Richard  D.  HIU  i^gar  C  Soly.  Jr. 

Anders  Hokanaon  jog^p^  a.  flowers 

Rudolph  A.  Horst  Stephen  W.  SmKh 

Kenneth  L.  Janssen  Robert  C.  Spencer 

Carl  R  Jokela  £>»▼«  L.  Sterner 

Raymond  J.  Judd  Dmi0  P.  Sioecker 

AdoU  W.  O.  KunM  Stuart  L.  Teaney 

David  E.  Lilly  Oary  B.  Thompson 


Charles  W.  T^irtoy  John  C^ 

Charlse  B.  Vbeek.  J>r.  Joe  U  WBhlna 

BtebardO.T.WeMi  BonnMI..i 

Marvin  J.  Wenlger  Charles  K.  Wilson 

MtftiasI  a.  BImpeon  (Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  In  the  line  of  the  Navy  (engineering 
duty)  In  lieu  of  ensign  In  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer Corpa.  aa  previously  nominated  and 
confirmed,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Jan  a.  Kloek  (civilian  college  graduate) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  (Junior  grade) 
and  a  temporary  lieutenant  In  the  Medical 
Corpa  of  the  Bavy.  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons therefor  aa  provided  by  law. 

Holland  B  Oreenburg  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corpa  of  the  Nary,  subject  to  the 
qualifications   therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Robert  H.  Rlordan  ^aval  Reeerve  offi- 
cer) to  be  a  permancm  lieutenant  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Bythel  D.  Dutton  (Naval  Reserve  officer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  a  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commander  In  the  Medical 
Corpc  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  aa  provided  by  law. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  tenxporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subjeet  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

John  P.  ChraUi  Robert  B  StaneU 

Ned  L.  MSngelson  Francis  W.  Waohter 

Lawrence  Cooke,  VS.  Navy  retired  oAeer. 
to  be  a  chief  warrant  officer,  W-4.  In  the  Navy 
for  temporary  service,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  Statea  Code  1311. 

The  following-named  limited  duty  officers, 
to  be  limited  duty  permanent  chief  warrant 
officers.  W-4,  in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

Stewart  V.  Buchanan 

Charles  C.  Kauffnuin,  Jr. 

Arnold  J.  Scanamo 

The  f (flowing-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  Usutenant  com- 
manders In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 

Richard  S.  Davidson 

William  R.  Showacre,  Jr. 

The  foUowing-naoaed  (civilian  college 
gradiiatea)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in 
the  DHital  Corpa  of  the  Navy,  subjeet  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

John  D.  Alden.  Jr. 

Peter  E.  Bles 

Joseph  A.  Cams  mo 

The  following-named  (Naval  Bescrve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  command- 
ers in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject 
to  the  quallficatlans  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Donald  B.  Applegate 

Alfred  Blllotte 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers)   to  be  permanent   lieutenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law : 
Calvin  W.  Borchardt     Robert  M.  Hoffman 
Michael  Brenyo.  Jr.        Robert  P.  Jones 
Hugh  D.  Burke  James  C.  Kelly,  Jr. 

Carmen   A.    Clardello,  Jc^n  H.  MacPberson 

Jr.  John  O.  Mather 

Joseph  Dv^Ksak.  Jr.         Joseph  P.  McMahon 
Peter  L.  Bckeiaon  Sam  J.  Poidmore 

Ronald  D.  Giordan         Jerome  "J"  Rudolph 
Duanc  A.  Hansen  Robert  O.  Swltsla 

Ronald  BL  Harria  Richard  A.  Thlbodeau 

Richard  A.  Beeby  James  E.  Taiight 

Leonard  F.  Hodes  Arthur  R.  Vemino 


Ibe  folkxwlng-naiaed  (Naval  Beaerve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  heutenaata  (Junior 
grade)    and    temporary   lieutenants   in   the 


Dental  Corps  of   the 
quallflrattons  thereof 
Donald  R.  Berg 
Charles  A.  Osoper 
Roland  ^.  Dvprey 
Willlna  B.  ^ 
Wayne  J. 
Teddy  L.  Pullhart 
William  8.  Harrison 
John  L.  Helbel.  Jr. 
Earl  T.  Holdsworth,  Jr. 


Navy,  subject  t*  f^ 
as  provided  by  i^m: 
WlUlamO. 

WUllamB.] 


Robert  B.  MeW1Ilte«a 

Donald  B.  MenyfleM 
Lionel  C.  Nellans 
John  W.  Muter 
Siegfried  J.  Behaben 
Robert  O.  TMplett 
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The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reeerve  of- 
ficers) saieeted  as  alternates,  to  be  p«r»a. 
nent  lieutenants  (Junior  yads)  sod  tSM. 
porary  lieutenants  In  the  Dental  Corps  « 
the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qiialifieatlsv 
thereof  as  provided  by  law : 

Neal  P.  Davis  Albert  S.  Mowsry,  Jr. 

David  B.  Cordoba  Larry  O.  Barrts 

Harry  B.  BImes  William  Benjamin.  Jk. 

IM  TWK  Mabinx  Coars 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Beserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corpa)  for  permanent  ap. 
polntment  to  the  grade  of  serond  lleutenaat 
m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualtfl. 
cations  therefor  aa  provided  by  law: 

David  G.  Amey  Kenneth  P.  Sympsoa 

Richard  T.  Barker  Paul  P.  Kraoter 

Abraham  Bevls  Jerry  R.  Welbel 

The  following- named  (Army  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Training  Corpe)  for  permanent  appotnt- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quaUflcatlooa 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

William  B.  TerrUl  Daniel  J.  Ogle 

Albert  N.  Wheeler  Lance  V.  Bevins 

John  A.  Woggon,  Jr. 

The  foDowlng-named  (U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy graduates)  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  Uetttenant  in  the 
Marine  Oorpe,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlaai 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

John  R.  Ahern  David  B.  Little 

Benjamin  B.  BenjamlnLaurencc  R.  Medlln 
Jack  O.  Eltel  Alexander  W.  WhUak« 

James  R.  Herd 

The  folkiwing- named  (Naval  Academy 
graduatea)  for  permanent  appolntmeat  le 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  Mariae 
Corpe.  subjeet  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

John  M.  Anderson         Michael  A.  Marra 
Peter  L.  Berth  William  S.  MarshaU  m 

Noel  C.  Blng  Ronald  B.  Matthews 

Robert  A.  Black.  Jr.        Harry  M.  MeOloy,  Jr. 
Walter  J.  Brsede  m      Perry  W.  mies  ni 
Oary  B  Carlson  Joseph  O.  Morra 

Joaeph  B.  daacy  Christopher  D.  Mungn 

William  E.  Cole  H  John  L.  Newton 

Bernis  B.  Conataer.  Jr.  Ken  W.  Nlsewaaer 
William  D.  Davidson     Peter  8.  Optekar 
John  D.  De  HoU  Alson  B.  Parker  UI 

John  W.  Dohrman         Joseph  R.  Fleler 
Clay  J.  Dugas  U  Dlrck  K.  Praager 

Leonard  M.  Eaton  Daryl  L.  Bafeert 

Richard  W.  Elswurth     Kenneth  B.  Bamsey 
Patrlc  a.  Bnrlght  John  A.  Bank  ni 

Hfriger  O.  Krlcason,  Jr.  DoaaM  J.  Beyaolds 
Joseph  M.  Favor  John  A.  Boney 

Jamea  D.  Field  Ludwlg  J.  Schumacher 

Jamea  A.  Plshcr  David  R.  Shore 

Joel  R.  Gardner  Louis  L.  Slmpleman 

Bernard  Orabowskl       Charles  A.  Spadafors 
Alfred  L.  Griggs  Herbert  H.SwinburBr, 

William  W.  Hlllgaert-       Jr. 

ner  Glenn  Takabayasbl 

Daniel  A.  Bltaeiberger  Richard  D.  Tomlln 
Otis  E.  Howard  UI         Douglas  O.  Toaour 
Harold  C.  Johnston.  Jr  Emllio  E.  Varaninl  ni 
Richard  C.  Jones.  Jr.     Joel  M.  Warshaw 
Charles  O.  Jordan  Dudley  M.  Weathers 

John  A.  Bally  Wyatt  C.  Whltwortb. 

Edward  A.  Kolbe  Jr. 

Howard  P.  Laagtoy,  Jr.  ThosMS  B.  Williams, 
JanMS  P.  Lloyd,  Jr.  Jr. 

Joseph  8  Longo,  Jr.      Willis  C.  WUson 


Xhe  followine- named  odlccrs  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  subjeet  to  the  quallflca- 
tt^^M  therefor  as  provided  by  Uw: 
William  B.  Blnch  Gary  T.  McAplin 

Korxnan  T.  Berthusen  Jamea  P.  Murray 
j)urk  F-  Buffington         Thomas  D.  Nelson 
Xttomas  M.  Carpenter  Clarence  R.  Price 
Jamss  O.  Carroll  Charles  J.  Pyle 

Joseph  M.  Cavanagh     Lawrence  E.  Reed 
•Yt^oBxam  W.  Depretoro  Michael  B.  Etlch 
John  T.  Doian  Edward  P.  RUey 

Oeorge  B.  Fort  RossD.  Rosl 

lUchard  A.  Frindt  Thomas  A.  Scheib 

Jackie  W.  Fralm  David  C.  Slkee 

Richard  L.  Guinn  James  D.  Sparks 

Btlly  C.  Henry  Robert  8.  Starke.  Jr. 

•niomas  B.  Hopkins       Samuel  D.  Turner,  Jr. 
Jack  C.  Jamea  Charles  W.  Van  Home 

John  K.  Kangas  Pred  W.  VeU 

reter  V.  Mareoline.  Jr.  Billy  J.  Wldnum 
James  E.  Martin  Henry  G.  Williams.  Jr. 

The  foUowlng-named  (Air  Force  Academy 
graduates)  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
corps,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor 
ss  provided  by  law : 

lAiTj  A.  Backus  George  F.  Holland  m 

Thomas  V.  Bums  Joseph  G.  Tkac.  Jr. 

John  J.  Dougherty 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  AprU  23,  1963: 

UJS.  ArroaNrr 

WUllam  A.  Meadows,  Jr.  of  Florida  to  be 
UA.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward 
p.  Boardoum.  transferred. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  ESD.w,  April  23, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  offered  the  foUowinf  prmjrer : 

Proverbs  29:  18:  Where  there  is  no 
titUm,  the  people  cast  off  restraint. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  Ood.  may 
•ur  President,  our  Speaker,  and  all  who 
hold  positions  of  leadership  and  trust 
lay  hold  of  their  many  diODcult  tasks 
with  confidence. 

Umj  they  continue  to  possess  that  soul 
of  adventure  and  that  strength  of  vision 
and  faith  which  are  often  daticened  by 
doubt  but  never  eclipsed;  delayed  and 
disi4)pointed  by  adversity,  but  never  de- 
feated. 

Orant  that  the  whole  world  may  come 
to  see  that  our  Nation  is  rooted  in  spir- 
itual realities  and  ruled  by  a  passionate 
devotion  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice, friendship  and  fraternity. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Aqien. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


HOUSE  BILL  ENROLLED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
OQ  House  Administration,  announced 
»^  that  committee  had  on  AprU  22, 
IMS,  examined  and  found  truly  enrolled 
a  un  of  the  House  of  the  following  Utie: 
RB.  4715.  An  act  to  tnoorporste  the  Elea- 
nor Rooecrelt  Mencrlal  V^ndation. 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED    BY    THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Monday,  April  22,  1963, 
he  did  on  that  day  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bill  of  the  House: 

HB.  4715.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation. 


THE  LATE  DR.  MEYER  JACOBSTEIN 

ilr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  memorial  serv- 
ice, conducted  by  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bern- 
stein of  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh.) 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
sad  duty  that  causes  me  to  rise  on  this 
occasion,  for  I  must  report  to  my  col- 
leagues the  death  of  a  former  Member  of 
Congress. 

Last  Thursday — April  18 — in  my  home 
community  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  death 
took  Dr.  Meyer  Jacobstein.  Dr.  Jacob- 
stein  was  83  years  old. 

Dr.  Jacobstein  was  the  elected  Repre- 
senUtive  of  the  38th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict— now  the  36th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict— of  New  York  State  for  three  terms. 
He  served  successively  in  the  68th,  69th. 
and  70th  Congresses. 

Today,  only  five  men  are  in  the  House 
who  served  alongside  Dr.  Jacobstein. 

As  a  Congressman,  teacher,  labor 
mediator,  banker,  publisher,  and  scholar, 
he  impressed  his  vital  perscmality  on 
the  scene  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  His  life  was  al- 
ways one  of  service  and  concern  for  the 
public  good  and  much  of  his  effort  was 
a  community  contribution. 

During  his  6  years  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  1923  to 
1929,  Dr.  Jacobstein  became  widely 
known  and  respected  for  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  he  brought  to  the 
many  matters  which  were  before  the 
Congress.  He  represented  his  constitu- 
ents with  dedication  and  ability. 

Dr.  Jacobstein  was  a  constant  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  knew  him  and  came 
under  the  influence  of  his  intellect. 

Our  condolences  on  this  personal  loss 
go  to  his  widow  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Harold  Berlove,  of  Webster,  N.Y.,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Thaler,  of  Spokane.  Wash. 
This  past  Sunday  evening  in  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  a  memorial  service  was  held 
for  Dr.  Jacobstein.  His  longtime  friend 
and  spiritual  leader.  Rabbi  Philip  S. 
Bernstein,  of  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh, 
delivered  a  moving  eulogy. 
MncoaiAL  Sonricx  roa  Da.  Mam  Jacobstzim 
Meyer  Jacobstein  was  one  of  the  stars,  one 
of  the  luminaries,  that  swam  Into  my  horleon 
when  I  was  a  youth  in  Rocheeter.  I  thought 
of  him  then  as  a  warm,  colorful,  extraor- 
dinary personality,  and  I  hav«  never  had 
any  reason  to  change  that  opinion.  He  was 
even  at  that  time  a  poor  Jewiah  boy  who  had 
made  good.  He  was  a  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Bochester  where  Jews  in 
those  days  were  not  very  nimierous.  He 
lectured  brilliantly  in  the  community  and 
highly  popular. 


Then  when  I  returned  to  Bochester  as 
rabbi  of  thu  temple  In  199g.  a  relattonahlp 
developed  which  conttaoed  tbrough  the 
years  and  which  meant  much  to  bm  In  my 
own  life.  On  my  part  It  waa  a  fsMti^  of 
affecUon,  friendship,  of  respect,  and  X  think 
he  returned  this  feeling.  Out  oCc  that  re- 
latlonahlp  I  qieak  of  him  today. 

First  let  me  talk  about  his  accomplish - 
menu,  the  externals  of  his  life.  Bere  was 
the  son  of  a  poor  immigrant  family,  one 
cf  nine  children.  He  had  to  earn  his  way  ped- 
dling newspapers.  And  out  of  this  difficult 
background  came  hU  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. He  was  one  of  the  boys  In  whom 
Dr.  Gannett  of  the  Unitarian  Church  took 
an  Interest,  and  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  Boys'  Evening  Hon^  which  meant  so 
mxich  In  the  lives  of  men  like  Meyer,  and 
Ben  Goldstein .  Sol  Appelbaum.  and  others. 
This  broadened  his  horizon  and  led  him  on 
to  new  fields. 

He  became  a  brilliant  eccmomist  and.  sfter 
having  taught  for  awhile  In  the  Midwest,  re- 
turned to  Rochester  where  his  students  liked 
him  very  much  for  they  found  him  progres- 
sive. Intelligent,  stimulating.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  labor  relationships  and  this  was 
a  comparatively  early  period  In  thoee  re- 
lationships in  the  clothing  industry.  In  due 
coiuve  he  found  himself  a  labor  mediator  and 
arbitrator,  and  handUng  labor  relationships 
for  clothing  firms.  He  never  ceased  to  be 
an  economist.  In  fact  he  became  a  better 
economist  as  through  involvement  in  public 
life  as  Congressman,  banker,  publisher,  and 
the  head  of  a  business  Institute,  he  learned 
more  intimately,  more  realistically,  what 
makes  the  wheels  go  round.  My  brother 
Irving,  among  many  others.  Is  greaUy  Indebt- 
ed to  Meyer  for  direction,  counsel,  stimula- 
tion, and  information,  which  he  received 
when  Meyer  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
that  great  Brookings  Institution  in  Waahlng- 
ton.  Subsequently  Meyer  becan>e  of  Invalu- 
able help  to  his  farmer  colleagues  when  he 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  gave  help,  guidance.  Information,  coun- 
sel, to  the  Members  of  Congress  as  they 
sought  to  think  through  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  confronted  our  National  Leglsla- 
tiu-e. 

Because  personally  Meyer  was  eager  and 
ambitious  and  also  civic  minded  with  a 
strong  sense  of  public  responsllHllty,  he  de- 
cided to  run  for  Congress.  Everything  was 
against  him.  He  was  a  Donocrat,  and  in 
Bochester  Democrato  then  were  very  much 
in  the  minority.  Be  was  a  Jew.  He  was  a 
liberal  and  In  those  days  a  liberal  might  be 
regarded  as  a  radical.  A  powerful  p<^tical 
machine  was  lined  up  against  him.  Never- 
theless, in  q>lte  of  all  these  handicaps,  by 
the  sheer  power  of  his  personality,  his  good 
sense.  hU  obvious  usefulness,  his  hard  work, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  he  remained  for  S  years,  and 
could  have  stayed  on  Indefinitely  If  he  hsd 
chosen.  He  was  one  ot  the  best  Congress- 
men this  area  has  ever  had  with  a  very  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  not  only  to  his  own 
constituency  but  also  to  the  country,  and 
to  iU  welfare.  In  those  days  I  would  talk 
with  other  Members  of  Congress  who  told 
me  how  highly  regarded  he  was  by  his  col- 
leagues, which  was  understandable,  because 
he  knew  more  than  moet  of  them  about  the 
problems  that  were  confronting  the  Nation. 
In  that  period  it  became  clear  that  Meyer 
was  loved  by  the  common  man,  and  respected 
by  the  uncommon  one.  The  poor,  the  immi- 
grant, the  Negro  found  In  him  an  under- 
standing friend.  The  cultivated  person  saw 
something  of  extraordinary  worth  in  Meyer's 
warm,  multlf  aceted  personality. 

After  a  time  he  found  the  wear  and  tear 
of  congressional  responsibilities  too  much 
for  him  and  his  family.  He  also  was  con- 
cerned with  building  up  his  economic  posi- 
tion for  the  futtire.  So  he  returned  to 
Rochester  and  before  long  this  man  who  had 
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been  A  left-of-cent«r  liberal,  an  aconomlcs 
prof  I— or.  a  labor  authority,  a  Democratic 
Member  of  Congreea,  became  the  prealdent 
of  a  bank.    Daring  the  deprenlon,  Meyer's 
bank  waa  abeorbed  by  a  larger  one  (we  had 
no  bank  failures  In  Rochester)  and  not  long 
thereafter  he  became  the  publisher  of  the 
Jovimal  American.    My  hnpreaslon  was  that 
he  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  activity.    It  en- 
abled him  to  express  himself,  to  be  In  the 
thick  of  community  and  national  life.    It  was 
challenging   and   stimulating    to   him,    but 
then  in  dtie  course  the  newspaper  found  It 
wise  to  discontinue  Its  operations  In  Roch- 
ester, and  so  did  Meyer.    He  and  Lena  loved 
Washington  and  they  returned  to  It  where 
he  began  the  last  phase  of  hU  active  life. 
Working  first  with  Brookings  and  later  with 
the  Library  of  Oongrees  he  put  to  use  bis 
vast  knowledge,  his  extraordinary  experience, 
hU  Intellectual  facility,  his  capacity  for  Im- 
provisation,  and    became   of  great  value   to 
students,  to  researchers,  and  to  Members  of 
Ck>ngree8.    This  proved  to  be  a  happy  period 
In  Meyer's  and  Lena's  life.     Their  children 
were  grown  up  and  married  and  on  their  own. 
The    Jacobstelna    loved    Washington.      They 
had  many  Interests  and  many  fine  friends, 
but  this  too  had  to  eotne  to  an  end  and 
Meyer  retiimed  to  Rochester. 

Those  who  kn«w  Meyer  only  In  this  latter 
period  of  his  life  when  he  was  back  home 
and  didn't  know  quite  what  to  do  with  him- 
self, hardly  knew  the  Meyer  whom  most  of 
lis  here  knew  and  loved.  Although  he  did 
direct  an  employment  survey  for  Governor 
Harrlman.  something  seemed  to  have  gone 
out  of  him  when  he  left  Washington  tix 
good.  I  xirged  him  to  write  his  life  experi- 
ence which  was  really  extraordinary  but  ap- 
parently this  wasnt  his  talent  or  his  In- 
terest. He  could  speak  with  remarkable 
charm,  facility,  delight,  and  himior  about  his 
experiences  on  every  level  from  the  common 
man  up  to  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
But  somehow  he  couldn't  get  around  to  write 
about  It. 

We  turn  now  from  Meyer's  external 
achievements  which  tell  us  what  he  did  but 
not  what  he  was,  to  the  personality  of  the 
man.  We  draw  the  curtain  over  these  last 
few  years  of  decline  and  disability  to  the 
man  we  knew  for  threescore  years  and  ten 
and  more,  for  the  personality  that  was  warm 
and  vital,  colorful,  charming.  We  think  of 
the  man  who  found  everything  Interesting 
and  was  Interested  in  everybody  and  who 
thereby  became  himself  a  very  interesting 
personality.  We  see  his  eyes  Ught  up  as  a 
new  Idea  strikes  flre.  His  mind  was  facile. 
It  leaped  from  one  thing  to  another  quickly 
and  brilliantly.  He  had  the  capacity  to 
think  throxigh  and  around  a  question,  see- 
ing Its  various  sides.  We  remember  Meyer's 
humor,  his  ready  laiighter,  his  charm. 
There  was  Indeed  something  warm  and  light- 
giving  in  his  personality.  His  very  name — 
Meyer — which  could  be  translated  as  Ught- 
glver — somehow  expressed  the  light,  the 
warmth,  that  Meyer  brought  into  the  life 
of  others.  He  looked  for  the  good  In  others. 
As  Shelley  said  In  another  connection.  "Life 
like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass  stains  the 
white  radiance  of  eternity." 

I  see  In  Meyer  not  only  his  achievements 
but  the  capacity  to  achieve.  He  symbolized 
the  best  of  the  children  of  Jewish  Immi- 
grants to  this  land;  out  of  humble  origins 
doing  so  much  with  their  own  lives  and 
doing  so  much  for  America.  He  loved  this 
coxintry.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  him.  He 
felt  that  he  was  only  paying  back,  when  he 
served  It.  a  fraction  of  what  it  had  done 
for  him  and  for  his  family.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  Boys*  Xvening  Home 
and  Dr.  Oannett  and  his  associates  at  the 
Unitarian  Chm-ch  his  Jewlshness  was  broad. 
He  was  a  profoundly  loyal  and  devoted  Jew 
but  he  also  had  strong  imlversal  feelings. 
He  would  like  to  go  to  religious  services 
other  than  Jewish.    He  read  the  writings  of 
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religious   thinkers   whose   views .„, 

different  from  those  of  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  synagogue.  He  and  Lena  were 
particularly  fond  of  the  wrttlngs  of  Robert 
and  Xllaabeth  Barrett  Browning.  In  some 
w»y  Robert  Browning's  poem  "Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra"  captures  much  of  Meyer's  spirit  and 
outlook. 

"Grow  old  along  with  me  I 

The  best  is  yet  to  be. 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was 
made; 

Our  times  are  In  His  hand 

Who  salth.  'A  whole  I  planned. 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all. 
nor  be  afraid.' 

So.  take  and  use  Thy  work; 

Amend  what  flaws  may  liuk, 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warplngs 
paid  the  aim! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand ! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  com- 
plete the  same." 

How  can  I  begin  to  do  Justice  to  what 
Meyer  meant  to  his  family.  He  was  a  source 
of  pride  to  them.  He  was  helpful  to  them 
in  every  way  that  was  needed.  He  was  a 
loyal  and  devoted  brother.  His  nephews 
and  nieces  loved  him. 

The  marriage  of  Meyer  and  Leiui  was  so 
good,  so  wonderful,  so  mutually  satisfying 
that  one  almost  hesitates  to  speak  of  It. 
They  were  such  a  perfect  combination. 
Lena  with  her  keen,  Llpeky  mind,  level 
headed,  wise  and  practical.  Meyer,  colorful, 
volatile,  constantly  challenged  and  stimu- 
lated with  new  Ideas.  And  both  blessed  with 
a  sense  of  humor  which  enabled  them  to 
laugh  at  each  other,  but  more  often  with 
each  other. 

How  he  loved  his  children,  and  how  they 
loved  him.  And  how  he  loved  his  grand- 
children, and  how  they  loved  him.  This 
was  not  the  feeling  toward  a  father  or 
grandfather  baaed  on  a  sense  of  duty,  but  he 
was  so  much  fun  to  be  with  that  they  Just 
loved  being  with  him. 

As  we  think  of  Meyer  in  decline,  as  we 
saw  how  the  frail  body  could  not  begin 
to  keep  up  with  the  spirit,  we  can't  wish 
him  back.  But  we  can  remember  him  with 
affection  and  with  profound  gratitude.  He 
gave  us  s(»nethlng  as  Indivldaals  and  as  a 
community  which  was  unique  and  for  wliich 
we  will  be  eternally  thankfiil.  Remembering 
his  feeling  of  responsibility  we,  who  knew 
him  and  cared  for  him,  should  carry  on  where 
he  left  off.    Because  of  you. 

We  lift  our  hearts  In  prayer  to  the  God, 
God  of  Israel.  God  of  all  mankind,  the  God 
of  the  universe,  in  whom  Meyer  deeply 
believed.  O  God  otir  Pather  and  Prlend. 
we  thank  Thee  for  this  good  man.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  richness  and  the  warmth 
of  his  personality,  for  his  usefulness  and  his 
helpfulness  to  his  fellow  men,  for  the  inspi- 
ration that  he  gave  to  youth,  for  the  herit- 
age of  good  works  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  as  an  enduring  monument.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  love  that  he  gave  and  for  the 
love  that  he  received.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  nearly  threescore  years  of  good  com- 
panionship with  his  beloved  wife.  We  thank 
Thee  for  his  children  and  theirs  who  glad- 
dened his  life.  Help  us  to  the  faith  that 
death  Is  not  the  end.  That  such  goodness, 
\uefulness.  love,  do  not  die  but  live  on  in 
other  lives  better  because  of  them,  live  on 
somehow  eternally  with  Thee.  Help  us  with 
the  faith  to  carry  on  in  his  spirit  and  to  con- 
tinue good  works  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life.  Strengthen  us  now  with  the  faith  of 
his  fathers  which  sustained  him  throughout 
his  life  and  which  should  strengthen  and 
comfort  us  now  as  we  contemplate  his  death. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend. 
Meyer  Jacobsteln.  is  dead.  That  my  per- 
sonal loss  Is  great  is  understandable,  for 


our  friendship  endured  many,  taata 
years,  both  in  and  out  of  OongreiBi 
sought  freely  and  he  gave  freely  to  nJ 
of  his  counsel,  of  his  affection,  of  hti 
wisd(Mn. 

There  are  those  who  knew  him  only 
and  measured  him  only  by  the  standai^ 
of  his  attainments — as  Congressman,  as 
editor  and  Journalist,  as  educator,'  u 
banker,  and  as  economist.  He  had  ben 
elected  to  the  68th,  69th.  and  70th  Ooo. 
gresses  from  March  4,  1923.  through 
March  3,  1929.  but  did  not  seek  renoml- 
nation. 

Formidable  as  these  achievements  may 
be,  they  are  as  nothing  when  compared 
to  Meyer  Jacobstein's  depth  of  heart 
Meyer  Jacobsteln  is  known  as  a  news- 
boy Congressman.  As  a  mere  lad,  who 
sold  newspapers  on  the  comers  of  the 
street,  he  never  lost  the  common  touch. 
He  had  experienced  hardship  first-hand 
and  had  retained  the  memory  of  those 
days  so  that  to  him  the  qualities  of  kind- 
ness and  of  mercy  besp(dce  the  noblest 
ideals  of  man.  And  these  qualities  were 
reflected  In  everything  he  said  and  did— 
in  his  political  life,  in  his  afmiation  with 
the  Oovemment,  in  his  friendships,  and 
as  husband  and  father. 

After  a  day  of  tension,  it  was  good  to 
be  with  Meyer.  He  put  things  into  per- 
spective. His  smile  was  gentle,  his  voice 
was  gentle,  and  his  soul  was  gentle.  I 
am  poorer  and  the  world  is  poorer  for 
his  passing.  I  talk  of  my  own  sorrow  so 
much  because  Meyer  Jacobsteln  was  a 
part  of  my  life,  a  T«ry  precious  pari 

When  he  left  Washington,  after  his 
retirement  as  economic  counsel  in  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  I  thought  then  that 
life  had  become  a  little  grayer  because 
Meyer  was  not  there  to  break  bread  with 
and  to  talk  with,  but  we  wrote  to  each 
other  and  that  was  a  measure  of  con- 
solation. Now  that  he  is  gone  from  us, 
that  vacuum  is  complete. 

It  is  not  fashionable  these  days,  I 
know,  to  speak  of  one  as  "a  good  man," 
but  I  say  that  Meyer  Jacobsteln  was  a 
good  man,  possessed  of  that  rare  com- 
bination of  mind  and  heart.  The  world 
has  need  of  men  like  Meyer.  It  is  my 
hope  that  there  will  be  many  who  will 
study  the  story  of  this  man's  life  and  fol- 
low the  Ideals  he  set  for  himself  and  ful- 
filled. His  wife,  Lena,  his  family,  and 
his  colleagues,  know  that  story.  I  hope 
one  day  it  will  be  written. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  the  other  day  to  read 
of  the  passing  of  a  distinguished  former 
Member  of  the  House  from  my  State  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Meyer  Jacobsteln.  of 
Rochester. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  many  years  Rochester 
was  my  home.  I  can  remember  very 
clearly  when  I  was  a  boy  in  school  that 
Dr.  Jacobsteln  was  one  of  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  our  community,  and 
was  a  popular  and  much-beloved  Con- 
gressman from  our  city  of  Rochester.  I 
can  recall  very  clearly,  in  fact,  as  a  lad 
of  10.  coming  to  Washington  at  Baster 
time.  1917,  for  my  first  visit.  My  par- 
ents and  I  called  oa  Congressman  Jacob- 
stein  at  that  time,  since  he  was  a  friend 
of  my  father,  and  he  arranged  for  the 
three  of  us  to  visit  the  White  House  and 
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to  shake  hands  with  President  Coolidge. 
How  the  demands  on  the  President  of 
tiis  united  States  have  changed  since 

ttiat  day. 

Uuu  years  later.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
Worid  War  n,  I  had  the  great  pleaseure 
to  beeome  much  better  acquainted  with 
Cffogrtmmmn  Jacobsteln,  when  he  was 
gfgyft^  as  a  major  consultant  with  the 
Xjigislatlve  Reference  Service  of  the  li- 
brary of  Congress.  I  found  him  then,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  trom  New 
York  (Mr.  HoBTOMl  has  already  re- 
marked, a  most  charming,  vital,  exciting. 
and  stlmiilatlng  person. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Meyer  Jacobsteln  was 
one  of  the  men  whose  personality  and 
Intelligence,  and  sheer  capacity  for  hard 
work,  helped  to  develop  the  great  city  of 
Rochester  Into  the  industrial  and  cul- 
tural center  it  is  today.  We  who  lived 
in  that  dty  will  always  owe  him  a  deep 
debt  ot  gratitude.  And  we  are.  I  be- 
Here,  wiser  and  better  people  today  for 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  know  him. 
He  will  long  be  missed  and  mourned 
both  here  and  in  New  York  State. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Rkcorb  on 
the  passing  of  Dr.  Meyer  Jacobsteln. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ACTION  NOW  ON  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  renfiarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Plorlda? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Plorlda.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  release  of  21  Americans  from  Cas- 
tro's jails  now  provides  the  United  States 
with  a  clear  path  for  new  action  to  free 
Cuba.  No  longer  must  T33.  policies  be 
based  on  fear  of  Jeopardizing  the  safety 
of  Castro's  American  hostages. 

And  no  longer  can  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment underestimate  the  growing  con- 
sensus in  America  that  coexistence  with 
a  Cuba  dominated  by  a  hostile  foreign 
power  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  Communist  world  even  ik>w  at- 
tempts to  shift  America's  attention  from 
Cuba  by  fomenting  anxiety  in  southeast 
Asia.  For  America  to  fall  i^rey  to  this 
tactic  would  only  give  Khrushchev  an- 
other cold  war  hot  spot  to  turn  off  and 
on  at  will. 

As  one  who  has  long  recommended 
that  this  Nation  lead  the  OAS  into  firm 
sanctions  against  Cuba,  it  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  see  support  for  this  approach 
echoing  from  responsible  places  in  our 
Government.  It  is  gratifying  and  my 
hope  that  the  release  of  these  American 
prisoners  will  now  signal  an  intensified, 
hard-driving,  and  comprehensive  VS. 
program  to  topple  Communist  Cuba. 


THE  DEATH  OP  TBE  PRESIDBNT  OP 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak^. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  inform  the  House  this  morning 
of  a  sad  event,  the  death  of  the  President 
of  Israel,  Itzhak  Ben-Zvl.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Israel  made,  in  my  opinion,  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  forging  of 
abiding  ties  of  friendship  between  Israel 
and  many  new  and  older  nations  of  the 
free  world.  He  had  many  friends  In  this 
country.  He  believed  strongly  In  close 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  Is- 
rael. His  loss  will  be  much  felt  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  has  taken  this 
time  for  this  purpose.  I  had  the  honor 
of  visiting  the  State  of  Israel  while  the 
gentleman  was  serving  as  ambassador 
with  great  distinction  and  devotion.  No 
one  Is  better  able  than  he  to  speak  of  the 
life  and  service  of  president  Itshak  Ben- 
Zvl.  I  know  we  all  join  with  him  in  an 
expression  of  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  I  know 
I  speak  for  Members  on  this  side  as  well 
as  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  when  I  say 
this.  I  extend  my  personal  condolences 
to  the  family  of  the  late  president  and 
to  the  people  of  Israel. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  I  should 
like  merely  to  add  that  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  of  us 
here  would  like  to  express  our  condolen- 
ces to  the  people  of  Israel,  to  Mrs.  Ben- 
Zvi  and  to  the  family  on  the  passing  of 
this  statesman  and  scholar  who  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  future  of  the  world. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorvun 
is  iM>t  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  ai] 

Ashley  Henderson  SheUey 

Betts  King.  Calif.  Sheppard 

Brock  Lennon  Skublta 

Buckley  Leslnskl  Steed 

Cbenoweth  Lloyd  "TalcoCt 

Dent  Maj^n.  Uaae.  ToUefson 

Fisher  Pepper  Vinson 

Forrester  PUUon  Walter 

FreUnghuysen    PoweU  Whtttcn 

Oubaer  PureeU  Wldnall 

Hardy  Riven.  8.C.  WUllams 

Healey  Rooserclt  Wydler 

H«^bert  Schadeberg 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUeall.  S92 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  Quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  imxh 
oeedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HEALTH       PROFESSIONS       EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  306,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluticHi,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rceolatlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Ckammlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslderatl<Hi  of  the  bill  (HJR. 
12)  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  training 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  professional  pub- 
Ue  health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
ntlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bollikg]  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  of  that  hour  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  BsownI,  and  pending 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  will  say  is  that 
the  reading  of  the  resolution  makes  clear 
that  this  is  an  open  rule  providing  for 
3  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  BcLLiNcl,  a  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  explained,  this  resolu- 
tion makes  in  order,  imder  3  horn's  of 
general  debate  and  an  open  rule,  to  be 
followed  by  the  5-mlnute  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  amendments,  HJl.  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  oppKjrtunlties  for  the  training 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  which,  as  the  Members 
know,  has  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  all 
legislative  problems  and  matters  dealing 
with  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  bill,  as  I  read  it  and  understand 
it.  really  consists  of  two  main  sections 
or  divisions.  One  would  provide  Federal 
grants  to  different  types  of  schools  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  field  for  brick 
and  mortar  construction  either  of  new 
buildings  or  for  the  reconstruction  or 
expansion  and  modernization  of  existing 
buildings. 

This  particular  provision  of  the  bill 
would  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
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furnishing  training  twMd  on  this  con- 
slderattan.  the  pomitatloa  and  the  »Tall- 
ablllty  of  tnUned  technicians  or  piij- 
sldans,  phannaelsts.  optometrists,  po- 
diatrists, nurses,  dentists,  or  prafes- 
sional  public  health  personnel  In  various 
sections  of  the  country.  It  provides  some 
$175  million  In  Federal  funds  to  be 
granted  over  a  3-year  period  for  con- 
struction purposes.  Some  of  the  fimds 
could  be  furrdshed  on  a  matching  basis 
of  as  much  as  75  percent  to  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  25  percent 
by  the  schools  or  other  agencies.  In 
some  instances  the  Federal  Oovemment 
woiUd  give  66%  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  brick  and  mortar  construction 
work  and  in  other  Instances  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Federal  Oovemment  by 
way  of  grants  for  construction  of  these 
schools  and  other  facilities  would  be  50 
percent,  for  a  total  cost,  as  I  said,  for  the 
3-year  period,  according  to  the  report, 
of  about  $175  million. 

The  other  portions  (rf  the  bill  are  de- 
voted to  establishing,  creating  or  setting 
up  a  loan  program  to  furnish  loans  and 
financial  aid  to  students  who  might  at- 
tend these  school  to  study  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  the  other  re- 
lated professions  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  field;  and  those  loans  would  cost 
on  the  first  3-year  basis,  according  to 
the  report  on  page  5.  something  like 
$30,700,000  or  $30,800,000.  In  addiUon 
to  that  there  would  be  administrative 
expense  over  the  3-year  period,  1964. 
1965,  and  1966,  of  some  $1,150,000. 

So  there  are  really  two  questions  be- 
fore the  House  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  One  is  whether  or  not  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress itself  feels  that  the  Oovemment 
should  fiuTiish  financial  aid  for  brick 
and  mortar  work  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  faclllUes  for  medical, 
dental  and  pharmaceutical  schools  as 
outlined  in  this  bill  for  a  3-year  period. 
I  believe  all  Members  will  agree  with  me, 
there  are  very  few  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  naive  enough  to  believe  other- 
wise, that  once  this  legislaUon  is  en- 
acted into  law  3  years  will  not  see  the 
end  of  it.  but  instead  at  the  end  of  3 
years  imdoubtedly  legislation  will  be 
brought  before  this  House  to  extend  the 
grant  of  aid  for  the  construction  of 
medical  and  dental  school  facilities. 
That  has  been  the  history  of  all  Federal 
aid  programs  in  the  past.  That  was 
learned  very  well  I  think  in  connection 
with  the  so-called  Hill-Burton  Act  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

A  number  of  years  ago  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  many  communities  were 
forced  to  suspend  the  construction  of 
hospitals  because  of  a  shortage  of  ma- 
terial and  manpower.  Bonds  had  been 
Issued  for  the  construction  of  these 
hospitals.  Funds  had  been  raised. 
When  the  war  ended  there  were  not 
sufficient  funds  available  to  finish  the 
hospitals,  and  a  bill  was  broxight  in  from 
this  same  coounittee.  I  happened  to  be 
a  member  of  it  at  that  time  and  sup- 
ported the  legislation.  It  was  a  bill  to 
give  Federal  aid  on  a  matching  basis  to 
complete  the  construction  of  these  hos- 
pitals which  had  been  interrupted  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  $60  million  a  year,  if 
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I  remember  correctly,  for  a  3-year  pro- 
gram. That  was  to  aotye  the  dilemma 
of  that  day.  Just  to  finish  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ho^itals  which  had  been 
under  construction  and  underway  when 
the  war  interfered  with  their  comple- 
tion. Tet  that  program  still  lives.  It 
still  is  carried  on  under  the  Hlll-Biuion 
Act.  Federal  aid  or  Federal  programs 
for  construction  of  hospitals  throughout 
the  land.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  cost 
this  year  but  it  Is  better  ttian  $200  mil- 
lion. If  my  information  is  correct,  in- 
stead of  the  $60  million  a  year  that  we 
started  with;  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

So  I  think  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation as  to  the  need,  and  seemingly  all 
the  testimony  indicates  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  the  expansion  of  the 
physical  facilities  of  these  medical,  den- 
tal, and  other  schools  of  that  nature, 
then  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  thinks  it  Is  wise  to 
embark  upon  this  new  program. 

Then  the  other  question  revolves 
around  the  necessity  and  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  in  this  legislation  those  sections 
that  deal  with  the  making  of  loans  to 
students,  I  would  like  to  remind  you,  if 
I  may,  of  several  facts. 

No.  1.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  its  wisdom  through  the  passage 
of  the  Defense  Education  Act  has  pro- 
vided for  the  granting  of  Federal  loans 
to  college  and  university  students,  not 
quite  as  much  as  is  provided  in  this  bill 
but  still  providing  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  contribute  90  percent  up  to 
ft  total  of  $5,000,  I  believe,  to  assist 
worthy  students  through  the  college  or 
university  training  courses.  Those 
funds  are  available  now  imder  present 
law. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  amount 
of  loans  that  could  be  made  to  students, 
and  I  will  agree  that  the  expenses  of 
those  that  take  graduate  studies  in 
medical,  dental,  and  pharmaceutical 
schools  could  run  more  than  those  in 
other  colleges. 

But  there  are  other  soiirces.  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  the  ofllcials  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  stating 
the  fact  that  that  association  does  have 
a  program  and  a  loan  fund  from  which 
it  will  make  loans  to  any  needy  student 
in  any  of  these  fields  of  education  that 
are  covered  in  this  bill,  to  any  of  them 
and  all  of  them.  The  testimony  shows, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  that  not 
a  single  student  in  any  of  these  schools 
has  dropped  out  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  or  the  inability  to  get  the  aid  they 
need  to  complete  their  education. 

It  goes  further  than  that.  There  are 
other  arrangements  made  for  loans  to  be 
made  to  worthy  students  available  at 
all  times.  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  from  which  I  hail,  the 
State  of  Ohio,  through  the  enactment  of 
legislation  some  time  ago  set  up  what  is 
called  the  Ohio  Higher  Education  Assist- 
ance Commission,  under  which  the  State 
of  Ohio  through  this  c<»nmission,  legal- 
ly c<»istituted  and  properly  authorized, 
will  insure  and  will  guarantee  loans  to 
students  to  complete  their  higher  educa- 
tion, not  only  in  schools  where  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  or  public  health 


service  is  taught,  but  in  all  typea  ^ 
schools.  ^ 

These  are  echoed  for  engineering  aM 
schools  for  education  and  science  tM 
where  every  type  of  education  may  ks 
available— not  only  in  the  coUeces  aotf 
universities  in  Ohio  but  there  are  pM. 
sions  for  any  student  if  he  Is  a  eitlasQ  tf 
the  SUte  of  Ohio  to  obtain  a  loan  guar- 
anteed  by  the  State  of  Ohio.  That  ste- 
dent  may  attend  any  accredited  nolkgt  <» 
imiverslty  or  any  type  of  «*'**~>'  -hd^ 
cal  schools?— yes.  Dtntal  achoolt?^ 
yes.  Schools  of  i^armacy? — yes  mmi 
others.  This  applies  ansrwhere  in  u» 
United  States  so  long  as  that  person  to  a 
citizen  of  Ohio  who  can  meet  the  ratlMr 
easy  requirements  of  the  laws  of  oor 
State  so  that  the  commission  and  the 
Stote  of  Ohio  itself  will  put  behind  that 
loan  to  that  young  man  or  that  younc 
woman  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  tbe 
State  of  Ohio.  It  is  the  opinion  of  tboai 
who  have  studied  this  problem  and  wl» 
must  live  with  it  and  who  must  meet  it. 
there  is  no  reason  In  the  world  why  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  as  it  is  now 
written  and  as  it  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  House,  that  we  should  set  up  an- 
other and  a  different  loan  program  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  attend  these  pro- 
fessional schools.  Because  all  their 
needs  and  all  their  requirements  can 
and  will  be  met  by  other  methods  that 
are  already  established,  already  avail- 
able and  are  Just  waiting  for  the  stu- 
dents to  apply  for  these  loans. 

Let  me  go  further  if  I  may.  It  Just 
does  not  tippetd  to  me  that  it  makes 
commonsense  to  make  loans  to  students 
to  attend  schools  if  you  do  not  have  any 
room  for  them  in  the  schools.  If  the 
Congress  is  to  enact  leglsletlon  of  thii 
tjrpe.  I  think  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  is  to  do  the  brick  and  mor- 
tar Job  of  furnishing  the  buildings  and 
the  laboratories  in  which  you  may  give 
opportunity,  to  students  who  desire  to  do 
so,  to  study  medicine  and  dentistry  and 
pharmacy  and  aU  these  other  related 
professions. 

I  think  it  is  the  first  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  to  do  that  before  you  begin 
to  make  loans.  Because,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  according  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  furndHed  to  many 
of  us,  there  has  not  been  a  single  student 
now  going  to  any  of  these  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  these  particular  fields 
who  has  been  compelled  to  stop  his  or 
her  educational  endeavors  because  of 
lack  of  finance.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  available  in  other  ways  without 
enacting  into  law  this  particular  part  of 
the  bill  to  make  loans  with  all  the  related 
provisions  for  forgiveness,  and  so  forth 
and  so  on,  that  are  contained  in  thii 
measure  which  is  rather  complicated 
and  rather  difficult  to  administer,  put 
into  effect  and  carry  through. 

If  this  bin  becomes  law  and  later  on, 
after  you  construct  these  new  buildings, 
and  after  you  increase  the  capacity  of 
our  medical,  dental,  and  other  profes- 
sional schools  to  accommodate  and  edu- 
cate more  men  and  women,  then  If  you 
find  that  you  need  these  loans,  they  can 
be  taken  care  of  at  that  time,  instead  of 
doing  It  in  advance  of  the  time  when  you 
have  room  to  put  the  students  into  col- 
lege or  into  trainlnff. 
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It  Just  does  not  make  commonsense  to 
do  this  particular  thing,  because  it  will 
be  here  for  a  long  tinoe  to  oome.  If  this 
bill  becomes  law,  if  it  is  enacted,  it  will  be 
vlth  us  for  a  kmg.  long  time. 

I  have  made  this  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  because  I  understand  there 
Ytll  be  amendments  offered  to  strike  out 
the  loan  provisions  of  this  bill  so  that 
the  measure  may  be  considered  only 
upon  that  section.  If  the  loan  provi- 
aioos  are  stricken  it  will  leave  those 
which  deal  with  the  construction  of 
fscillties  for  the  use  of  our  medical, 
chemical,  pharmaceutical,  or  public 
tiealth  training  schools,  and  that  i&  pro- 
Ylded  for  in  this  bill.  Without  the  loan 
provision  the  bill  does  give  a  great  deal 
of  authority,  does  provide  for  the 
spending  of  some  $175  million  in  the 
next  3  fiscal  years  and,  of  course,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning  it  would  probably 
be  Just  the  start  of  a  long-range  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  this  particular 
phase  of  our  school  system. 

l£r.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLXNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  AlbiktI. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  understand  there 
may  be  some  objection  to  that.  Will  not 
the  gentleman  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw the  request. 

Mr.  BOLLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  Diinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  you  have  a  pretty  good  idea  now 
what  this  biU  contains.  Historically  I 
might  say  that  there  was  a  larger  bill 
of  the  same  type  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee last  year  and  It  was  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  but  not  called  up. 
The  committee  this  year  I  think  has  very 
wisely  clrciunscrtbed  the  program  by  re- 
ducing It  to  a  3-year  program  and  reduc- 
ing the  amount.  If  there  Is  any  good 
reason  for  Federal  aid  to  education  I  be- 
lieve medicine  would  be  the  prime  field 
In  which  It  might  be  used,  and  I  expect 
to  support  the  bill  so  far  as  the  construc- 
tion provisions  are  concerned. 

I  have  grave  doubts  about  part  3  of 
the  bill  which  provides  for  student  loans. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I  say  that 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I 
wonder  If  ansrbody  here  knows  the  med- 
ical school  situation  in  the  United 
States?  There  is  not  a  medical  school 
that  does  not  have  more  applicants  able 
to  pay  for  their  education  than  they  have 
fsclUUes  in  which  to  teach  them.  That 
situation  prevails  all  over  the  Nation. 
There  Is  an  ample  number  of  students 
who  by  one  reason  or  another  are  willing, 
ready,  and  financially  able  to  take  the 
medical  coxurse.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
is  denied  because  of  lack  of  funds;  they 
are  derUed  taking  the  medical  course 
becau.se  of  lack  of  faclllUes  in  the  med- 
ical colleges. 

What  I  want  to  taHc  about  a  litUe  is  in 
connection  with  this  whole  subject  of 


Federal  aid  to  higher  education  and,  par- 
ticularly, I  want  to  talk  about  the  mud- 
dle in  which  It  now  is. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  any  Member  of 
this  House,  unless  it  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  who 
can  tell  you  now.  within  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars,  what  we  are  spending  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  aid  to  higher 
education. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  out  of  the 
horse's  mouth,  because  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  itself  has  for  a  long 
time  been  disturbed  about  the  wild  scat- 
tering of  the  functions  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  throughout  every  agency  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  pursuit  of  their  efforts  to  solve 
that  problem  and  bring  some  order  out  of 
this  chaos,  in  which  the  whole  educa- 
tional program  now  exists,  it  made  a 
study  last  year.  So  it  is  not  up  to  date. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  conunittee  print, 
and  it  is  called  A  Directory  of  Federally 
Financed  Student  Loans.  It  discloses 
that  in  1959.  which  was  the  last  available 
i^ipropriations  data,  the  Congress  had 
appropriated — you  people  here — and  the 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  had  spent 
for  aid — not  to  build  colleges,  not  to  build 
schools,  not  to  furnish  facilities  and  lab- 
oratories, but  had  spent  for  Federal  aid 
to  higher  education,  in  the  form  of  stu- 
dent aid— the  sum  of  $2,413,186,000. 
Three  years  ago  you  were  wending  that 
amount  for  aid  to  education. 

Where  were  you  spending  it?  Through 
the  Department  of  Education?  Were 
you  spending  It  under  the  supervision  of 
any  particular  agency?  No.  That 
$2,413,186,000  in  1959  was  spent  by  20 
different  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ertmient.  Twenty  different  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  had  their  fin- 
gers in  the  pie.  Some  had  all  their 
fingers  in  the  pie  and  some  only  a  little 
finger  in. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  alone  spent  on  higher  edu- 
cation in  that  year  $737  million,  which 
was  the  largest  amount. 

Then  It  goes  on  down  and  includes  the 
20  agencies  I  have  referred  to. 

Why  pour  more  money  into  what  I 
think  has  become  a  rathole  by  reason 
of  the  divergency  and  the  other  chaos 
in  which  this  whole  problem  is  now? 
No  Member  of  Congress  can  find  out 
where  a  boy  can  get  An  education,  be- 
cause there  are  20  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
enunent  through  which  it  is  scattered. 
There  are  agencies  of  the  Oovemment 
even  now  that  are  dealing  in  the  medical 
education  field.  The  Navy  Department, 
for  instance,  has  a  Bureau  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  That  department  in  that 
year  educated  or  started  on  their  way 
679  students  at  an  expense  of  $2,850,000. 

Take  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
They  have  got  a  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  that  department  had 
18,300  students.  Now,  that  is  a  whole 
lot  more  than  this  whole  program  would 
amount  to,  18,300,  and  they  spent  $17,- 
277,000. 

Now,  you  go  all  the  way  through  the 
list  of  these  20  agencies  and  you  will  find 
somewhere  in  them  that  they  are  doing 
something  in  the  nature  of  Federal  aid  to 
higher  education.    And,  I  am  not  talk- 


ing about  anything  but  the  pupils.  Here 
is  $2,413,000,000  that  went  to  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  form  of  student  aid. 

Now,  when  are  you  going  to  get  some 
common  sense  Into  this  thing?  The  very 
committee  Uiat  has  Jurisdiction  over  It, 
that  this  Congress  gave  Jurisdiction  to. 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
has  become  so  thoroughly  confused  that 
they  have  made  this  study.  They  issued 
this  report  last  year.  They  have  Just 
recently  issued  another  one  four  times 
as  big  on  the  same  subject  that  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  examine.  So, 
I  would  say  that  any  Federal  aid  to 
higher  student  education  might  well  be 
deferred  until  we  take  some  means  or 
some  measures  to  lead  oiu-selves  out  of 
this  morass  in  which  we  are  now  im- 
mersed with  practically  every  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  higher  education  and  put 
it  all  under  one  head,  where  It  l)elongs. 
so  that  we  will  know  what  we  are  doing 
about  it.  F\>r  that  reason  I  think  we 
could  well  dispense  with  aid  to  medical 
students  and  devote  our  efforts  to  build- 
ing up  the  college  facilities  that  are 
needed  to  accommodate  the  medical  stu- 
dents already  knocking  at  the  door. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "Root  of 
Opposition,"  by  John  McCormally,  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  Hutchinson  News, 
Hutchinson.  Kans.,  which  first  appeared 
in  that  paper  in  September  1962.  I  have 
learned  that  this  editorial  has  subse- 
quently l>een  made  available  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Federal  relations  division  of 
the  National  Eklucation  Association. 
This  pamphlet  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  attacks  by  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  and 
other  extreme  rlghtwing  spokesmen. 

Mr.  McCormally's  thesis  is  that  the 
schools  have  been  caught  in  the  age-old 
economic  battle  Isetween  the  few  who 
control  great  wealth  and  those  who  seek 
better  educational  opportunities  for  the 
children  of  this  Nation.  As  Mr.  McCor- 
mally says : 

It  is  not  popular,  or  even  polite,  to  de- 
scribe (the  battle)  In  these  terms — 

But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is, 
with  notable  exceptions,  a  great  deal  of 
truth  to  his  contentions. 

Those  who  testify  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  year  after  year  are  those  who 
represent  the  blue  and  white  collar 
workers,  the  family  farmers,  the  great 
majority  of  the  average  or  low  income 
members  of  our  society.  AFL-CIO,  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  civic  and  social 
welfare  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women,  the 
NatioruJ  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, Join  with  the  great  educational 
organizations  in  urging  the  Congress  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  States  and 
local  communities  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities.  Conversely,  the 
chaml>er  of  commerce,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  the  Farm 
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Bureau,  and  other  representattvea  of 
corporate  industry  aod  agrteuiturt 
c4>P06e— and  tluiB  far  raoccacfuUy— the 
proper  Federal  aharlng  of  the  eoet  oi 
edueatiiw  the  Hatkm's  citiattu.  Tbe 
battle  is  indeed  one  between  tbose  rep- 
resentinc  «t«tth  and  tbose  representinf 
the  rank  and  file  cttlniis. 

Tbe  fact  that  other  Issues  of  reUdon. 
race  and  States  rishts  have  more  emo- 
tional appe^  has  been  clererly  exploited 
by  thoM  who  do  not  believe  in  tbe 
American  dream  of  availabiU^  of  qual- 
ity edtaeatieti  for  every  individual,  lim- 
ited only  by  his  capacity  to  learn.  The 
forces  opposing  Federal  aid  are  aU  too 
often  the  same  forces  who  oppose  local 
school  tajcas.  and  who  at>poae  increased 
State  taxes  for  the  support  of  education. 
Hie  cynkdsm  of  those  who  preach  pious- 
ly against  Federal  aid  on  the  phoney 
appeal  to  fear  of  Federal  control  is  ap- 
palling. The  practice  of  casting  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  role  of  an 
evil  monster  attempting  to  destroy  the 
freedom  of  its  dtiaens  is  a  travesty  in 
light  of  our  constitutional  heritage. 
Sver  since  the  failure  of  the  Confedera- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  our  Constitu- 
tion we  have  sought  to  devek^  and  ad- 
vance as  one  Nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  It  is  ironic 
that  some  self  i^pointed  patriots  mouth 
the  tnspirlag  |du-ases  of  our  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  an  opening  exercise  pre- 
ceding an  attaclc  on  our  Federal  sys- 
tem,— and  those  who  are  dedicated  to  its 
preservaticm. 

I   urge   my    colleagues   to   read    Mr 
McCormally's  editorial  for  thonselves. 
He  has  used  blunt,  strong,  aikl  in  some 
instances  bitter  words  to  describe  an 
impolite  truth — that  money  is  at  the 
root  of  opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation.    The  editorial  foUows: 
Thk  Root  or  Opposition 
Young  America  will  go  back  to  school  this 
month  against  a  background  of  loud   and 
bitter  bickering  over  the  future  ot  its  schools. 
The  flght  over  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
on  the  surface,  a  poUUcal  flght,  with  spicy 
dashes  of  racial  prejudice  and  religious  bit- 
terness thixtwn  in. 

But  under  the  siirface,  in  reality,  it  is  an 
economic  ttattle — one  of  the  oldest  and  hard- 
est fought  in  this  country,  it  falls  In  the 
classic  pattern  of  historic  baUles  between 
the  haves  and  have-nots,  between  those  who 
control  the  wealth  of  the  land  and  those 
who  make  up  its  masses. 

It  to  not  popular — or  even  polite — to  de- 
scribe it  In  these  terms.  We  are  all  brain- 
washed from  chUdhood  to  pretend  that  the 
United  States  has  no  clnaaei  or  masses,  no 
sharp  and  fundamental  disagreement  be- 
tween its  have  minority  and  have-not  ma- 
jority. 

We  are  all  supposed  to  be  of  a  mold — good, 
pert,  freshly  scrubbed  Americans,  behevlng 
that  CM»ltallsm  and  free  enterprise  came 
down  to  us  on  stone  tablets  from  the  moun- 
tain and  that  democracy  was  devised  bv 
angeU.  ' 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  to  that  the 
minority,  who  are  the  elite  financially  and 
c"^*^"tf»y.  do  no*  trust  democracy  very  far 
l*ey  «r«nM»— and  with  good  reawm— at 
what  would  happen  to  tbalr  w«alth  and  posi- 
tion U  tha  masaas  evar  rwUy  could  tariac  the 
vote  <tf  the  naajorlty  Into  fuUfday.  Aag  thev 
have  spent  the  better  part  ot  300  years  da- 
rling UtUe  ploys  (gacH  as  tbe  House  Bulee 
Oommtttte)  to  thwart  the  wUl  of  the  ma- 
jority, an  the  wbUe  paying  tip  service  to  tbe 
word  "dsmocraey.* 


And  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  majority. 
wUle  it  admits  to  something  patriotic  in  the 
word  "capitalism,"  partieularty  tfnoe  It  has 
become  an  antonym  of  "eonunnnlam,'* 
aever^deai  aasru  moM  oi  lu  pontleal 
ensrgy — and  haa  been  doing  so  since  the  last 
oentury— eantroUlng.  eurtalllng.  and  trans- 
forming ospitalism  into  saate  forms  and 
stagea  of  socialism. 

Tlie  first  and  greatest  of  these  social  pro- 
grams— of  channeling  the  wealth  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  benefit  of  the  msnsco — to  the 
public  school  system. 

But  tt—  public  education  (radical  as  the 
idea  waa  and  still  to  to  soma  untainted  patri- 
ots), was  for  a  long  time  no  great  eoononUc 
threat.  As  long  as  It  remained  local,  it  could 
be  controlled.  The  mswoi  might  fill  the 
schooto  with  their  chUdren;  but  the  com- 
munity leaders — Its  business  and  profes- 
sional men — those  concerned  with  preserving 
the  eommunitys  wealth,  eontrolled  the 
schools.  And  they  kept  them  inexpensive. 
Thto  meant  keeping  them,  in  moet  cases, 
inadequate  and  crowded,  with  vastly  under- 
paid and  sadly  imdereducated  and  unin- 
spired teachers.    But  it  was  cheap. 

But  education  feeds  upon  Itself.  TWo 
generations  ago,  when  utterly  uneducated 
parents  sent  their  chUdren  to  school  they 
were  amaaed.  overjoyed,  and  endlessly  grate- 
ful for  the  one-room  building  »rtti  gso 
teachers  which  the  local  landowners  in  their 
magnanimity  had  provided  them. 

A  generation  ago  more  parents  had  been 
through  high  school  and  scone  had  been  to 
college  and  they  began  to  Instot,  for  their 
children,  on  fireproof  buildings  and  teachers 
with  degrees  and  public  high  schools  big 
enoiigh  for  everyone. 

Now  thto  generation,  with  vastly  improved 
tastes,  wants,  in  addlUon.  pastel  walls  and 
multipurpose  rooms,  and  foreign  language 
and  exceptional  child  programs,  and  teach- 
ers with  two  degrees,  and  public  colleges  big 
enough  for  everyone.  And  thto  Is  anything 
but  cheap.  So  the  fight  has  developed  and 
grown  •  •  •  a  fight  between  the  people 
with  the  wealth  and  the  people  with  the 
kids.  And  each  time  wealth  won — each  time 
it  dug  In  its  heels  and  threw  up  a  line 
against  more  spending,  the  parents  (ably 
commanded  by  professional  educators) 
simply  went  aroimd  the  end  and  started  the 
fight  an  over  again,  in  a  larger  arena. 

When  dtotrlct  funds  no  longer  sufflced  be- 
cause some  dtotricts  were  so  poor  in  prop- 
erty and  rich  In  chlldrea.  the  fl^ht  was  made 
for  county  funds— for  f unnellng  wealth  from 
the  rich  dtotricts  into  the  poor  ones.  And 
the  next  move  was  for  the  State  funds — 
for  funnellng  the  wealth  from  the  rich  coun- 
ties into  the  pwor  ones.  And  now  the  bat- 
tle to  for  Federal  funds — for  funnellng  the 
wealth  from  the  rich  States  Into  the  poor 
ones. 

But  the  change  to  more  than  geographic, 
more  than  Just  a  move  to  larger  taxing 
bases.  The  method  of  taxation  changed  too. 
The  school  dtotrlct  is  limited  to  taxing  real 
estate,  no  longer  necessarily  a  true  meas- 
un  of  wealth.  But  State  and  Nation,  with 
their  sales  and  income  taxes,  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  stick  the  rich. 

Familiar  crlea  of  combat  warn  of  the 
dangers  of  Federal  control;  although  num- 
bers Increase  who  refuse  to  be  terrified  of 
their  own  Government. 

The  real  battle  Involves  no  such  principles. 
It  to  simply,  unglamorously,  a  matter  of 
money. 

The  great  mass  of  American  people,  whose 
children  fill  the  schooto.  want  more  money 
spent  on  education — on  teachers  and  faclll- 
tlea  and  subject  matter  which  they  believe, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  wlU  mean  better,  richer 
futures. 

Once  public  education  has  been  made  as 
much  s  Inderal  responsibility  as  national 
defense  or  national  highways,  more  money 
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than  was  ever  dreamed  ot  wUl  be  sosnt 
It.    More  than  ever  ot  the  Nation?^ 
will  be  taken  from  flbose  wbo  po«ta  » 
and  vent  on  the  edneatlon  of  the  --^    * 
children.  '^^•■l* 

That  harsh.  Impoliu  «~«'Mwnki  truth  M 
at  the  root  of  the  opporttton  to  Vto^M 
aid  to  schooto.  ^"" 

Mr.  BOUJNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  yuid 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  iS. 
ana  [Mr.  Msbbch].  ^^ 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^ 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneoM 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsa 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Ohio,  [Mr.  Bkown]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Sidih) 
covered  different  aspects  of  the  boj 
which  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Members  in  discussing,  but  I  was  moie 
or  less  interested  in  the  statement  that 
we  should  build  the  hospitals  and  post- 
pone this  critical  situaUon  that  exists  in 
regard  to  providing  doctors  and  teachers 
and  sxu'geons  and  internes  and  nuna 
and  that  we  win  get  them  in  some  m^- 
terious  way  after  the  hospitals  are  con- 
structed. 

The  pending  bill.  HJl.  12,  will  help 
greatly  toward  relieving  the  critical 
shortage  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses. 
and  professional  health  personnel  which 
has  been  existing  in  our  Nation  for  s 
number  of  years.  As  each  year  passes, 
the  number  of  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  decreases  in  percentage  to  the 
health  demands  of  an  exploding  popu- 
lation. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
for  3  fiscal  years  beginning  June  30, 
1963.  of  $237  million  for  medical  school 
building  construction  and  also  loans  for 
the  education  of  qualified  medical  stu- 
dents, nurses,  and  so  forth.  A  substan- 
tial amount  will  be  authorized  for  the 
training  of  physicians,  pharmaclsti, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  professional 
health  personnel.  It  also  provides  $35 
million  for  the  replacement  and  reha- 
bilitation of  existing  teaching  facilities 
for  the  medical  and  dental  professions. 

This  legislation  provides  much  needed 
financial  assistance  to  qualified  students 
who  are  unable  to  finance  the  long  yean 
necessary  to  procure  a  complete  and 
practical  medical  education.    Evidence 
was  presented  before  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that 
the  period  of  time  after  graduation  from 
high  school  requires  a  student  to  take  4 
years   of   college,   4  years   of  medical 
school.  1  year  of  internship  and  2  or  S 
yean  of  residency,  involving  a  total  cost 
for  a  medical  education  which  is  in  ex- 
cess of  $20  thousand.    In  the  past  10 
years,  there  has  been  a  sharp  increase 
in  the  number  of  college  graduates,  but 
a  sharp  decrease  of  applicants  to  med- 
ical and  dental  schools.     One  of  the 
main  facts  contributing  to  the  scarcity 
of  medical  and  dental  graduates  has 
been  tbe  long  and  increasing  cost  of 
training  and  the  fact  that  highly  qual- 
ified college   gradiiates  can  step  into 
more  remunerative  careers  in  aclentiflc, 
business,  and  other  fields.    This  legis- 
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^^^  provides  a  reliable  loan  program 
rTqaaUfled  and  acceptable  students  to 
!^ler  the  medical  and  dental  fields, 
•nils  money  can  be  paid  back  on  a  rea- 
ggatble  basis  beginning  3  years  after 
tliey  have  qualified  as  doctors,  dentists, 
gad  in  other  medical  fields. 

several  weeks  ago,  the  U.S.  News  ft 
World  Report  had  a  three-page  article 
eijUng  the  Nation's  attention  to  the 
^mrtage  of  doctors  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  sounding  the  alaim  that  some- 
ftiixig  drastic  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, told  a  congressional  committee  in 
f^bniary.  "over  the  past  10  years  the 
output  of  our  medical  schools  has  lagged 
l)ehind  the  population  growth."  Dr. 
Terry  noted  that  adequate  medical  care 
tyw—  about  1  physician  for  every  1,000 
persons.  Yet  in  1960,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  3.101  counties  in  the  United 
States  had  only  1  physician  for  every 
3,000  or  more. 

One  sign  of  the  shortage  is  the  large 
■cale  use  of  graduates  from  foreign 
medical  schools  as  "house  doctors."  resi- 
dents and  interns,  in  U.8.  hospitals.  Out 
of  the  38,000  such  posts  occupied,  about 
9,000  are  filled  by  men  trained  outside 
the  United  States.  To  put  it  another 
way.  more  than  1  out  of  4  resident  doc- 
ton  and  almost  1  out  of  6  interns  in 
American  hospitals  is  a  graduate  of  a 
foreign  medical  school.  And  even  so. 
there  are  thousands  of  internships  and 
residencies  unfilled. 

Russell  A.  Nelson,  M.D.,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
recently  told  a  congressional  committee 
bearing: 

On  the  whole,  it  to  my  opinion  that  foreign 
educated  physicians  are  not  as  good  prac- 
tttlonsrs  as  the  American  school  graduates, 
and  I  personally  would  like  to  see  more 
American  young  men  and  women  practicing 
medicine  in  thto  country. 

The  Federal  Government  has  con- 
cluded that  U.S.  medical  schools  must 
torn  out  at  least  11.000  new  physicians  a 
year  by  1073  to  keep  pace  with  the  ex- 
pected population  growth.  That  would 
require,  according  to  Govenunent  fig- 
ures, a  50-percent  increase  in  medical 
student  graduating  classes  for  the  next 
10  years.  The  equivalent  of  some  35  new 
medical  schools  would  have  to  be  built, 
staffed,  equipped  and  put  into  operation 
within  a  period  of  72  naonths  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

In  the  industrial  Calumet  region  of 
Indiana  which  comprises  the  First  Indi- 
ana Congressional  District,  there  exists 
a  critical  shortage  of  doctors  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine.  Doctors 
of  recognized  standing  in  the  medical 
profession  are  able  to  administer  to  but 
a  small  percentage  of  the  patients  re- 
questing their  services.  This  industrial 
area  has  increased  in  population  from 
340,000  In  1942  to  almost  600,000  in  1962. 
The  increase  of  doctors  does  not  come 
close  to  the  population  expansion. 

Immediately  after  World  War  n,  my 
office  was  bombarded  with  letters  from 
students  and  returning  veterans  com- 
plaining that  their  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  medical  colleges  were  rejected 
because  of  lack  of  medical  educational 


facilities.  Upon  investigation,  I  found 
that  the  medical  school  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity in  1947  could  only  accept  about 
150  medical  students  out  of  almost  3,000 
applicants.  Today  the  American  public 
is  paying  the  penalty  for  the  failure  of 
our  Government  during  the  last  20  years 
to  do  something  about  the  physician, 
nurse,  and  hospital  shortage. 

During  these  years,  I  supported  legis- 
lation In  Congress  which,  if  enacted  into 
law.  would  have  helped  to  solve  the  doc- 
tor and  hospital  crisis  with  which  we  are 
confronted  today.  This  necessary  legis- 
lation was  defeated  by  the  powerful 
highly  financed  lobby  of  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
the  1952  congressional  campaign,  the 
brass  hats  of  this  well -disciplined  medi- 
cal union  marshaled  their  money  and 
propaganda  in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
bring  alMut  my  defeat.  These  high- 
powered  medical  politicians  of  the  AMA 
discovered  that  the  majority  of  doctors 
in  my  congressional  district  were  not 
misled  and  realized  that  something  must 
be  done  to  keep  pace  with  the  medical 
and  hospital  demands  of  our  rapidly 
growing  population.  The  vast  majority 
of  doctors  in  my  district  are  rejecting 
the  AMA  leaders  and  are  favorable  to 
legislation  that  will  solve  the  doctor  and 
hospital  shortage.  They  realise  that 
each  passing  year,  medical  services  are 
rapidly  receding  l>ehlnd  the  population 
growth. 

Every  session  of  Congress,  powerful 
lobbies  are  in  Washington,  pressing  for 
legislation  to  help  the  farmer,  big  and 
small  business,  oil,  mineral  interests,  et 
cetra,  but  the  millions  of  people  who 
need  ample  medical  care  caimot  afford 
the  powerful  lobby  representation. 

We  have  thousands  of  worldng  families 
in  the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana  who 
need  proper  medical  care,  but  suffer  on 
accoimt  of  the  scarcity  of  general  prac- 
titioners in  the  medical  profession. 

The  thousands  of  qualified  students 
without  finances  to  become  doctors  have 
no  lobbies  in  Washington  to  aid  them  in 
securing  financial  loans  to  establish 
themselves  In  the  medical  profession  and 
contribute  toward  relieving  this  crisis 
in  doctors  and  hospitals. 

A  letter  arrived  in  my  office  yesterday 
from  F.  J.  L.  Blasingame,  M.D.,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  stating  that  the  asso- 
ciation endorses  the  provision  in  HJi. 
12 — the  pending  bill — ^which  provides  for 
money  to  aid  in  hospital  construction, 
expansion,  and  so  forth,  but  is  opposed 
to  the  provision  providing  for  the  loan 
program  to  aid  students  in  securing  a 
medical  education.  No  doubt  that  deci- 
sion was  made  by  a  small  committee  of 
AMA  leaders  without  consulting  the 
rank  and  file  doctor,  nurse,  and  intern 
throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  great  difllculties  with  hos- 
pitals in  my  area  and  throughout  the 
Nation  is  to  secure  proper  medical  per- 
sonnel and  qualified  help  to  man  the 
hospitals.  That  is  the  reason  why  such 
a  great  percentage  of  foreign  doctors  of 
questionable  talents  and  professional 
ability  are  today  talcing  over  hospital 
duties  in  this  country,  for  which  service 
most  of  them  are  unqualified.  Our  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  is 


bombarded  with  requests  from  foreign 
doctors  and  interns  who  oome  to  this 
country  as  students,  to  remain  and  help 
relieve  the  doctor  and  intern  shortage 
in  our  hospitals. 

The  few  leaders  of  the  AMA  who 
make  these  decisions  should  consult 
some  of  the  doctors  Mid  hospital  per- 
sonnel who  are  struggling  with  this 
burden  of  medical  scarcity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  with 
my  remarks,  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Dr.  Myron  E.  Wegman,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  School  of 
Public  Health,  endorsing  this  legislation 
and  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gerald  D. 
Timmons,  president  of  the  American 
Dental  Association,  who  endorsed  this 
legislation  in  testifying  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

I  do  hope  that  HJR.  12  will  pass  this 
House  without  changes  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Thx  UNivsasrrT  or  MicHiCAir, 

School,  or  Puauc  Hbalth, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich^  April  17,1963. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Maddkm, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNGSKSsiCAM  Maddcn:  As  president 
of  the  Association  of  Schooto  of  Public 
Health,  I  have  been  asked  by  oiu*  association 
to  express  to  the  membership  at  tbe  Rules 
Conunlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
our  warm  apprcctotlon  of  their  action  In 
clearing  the  Health  Professions  Act,  HJl.  12, 
for  consideration  by  the  House.  Our  asso- 
ciation to  mindful  of  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  12  schooto  of  public  health  In  the  coun- 
try must  In  fact  be  a  national  school  pre- 
paring trained  personnel  for  increasingly 
complex  pubUc  health  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  genorously  recognised 
thto  fact  in  its  support  of  general  and  specific 
teaching  programs  in  schools  of  public 
health  and,  If  H.R.  IS  to  passed,  will  be  In 
position  to  assist  in  providing  vitally  needed 
physical  facilities  to  care  for  the  growing 
student  load. 

Schooto  of  public  health  are  not,  of  course, 
affected  by  the  student  loan  provtolons  of 
H.R.  la  but  it  to  precisely  our  own  very  favor- 
able experience  with  a  Federal  aid  program 
for  professional  students  In  public  health 
that  makes  us  endorse  wholeheartedly  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  medical  students.  Our 
constant  concern  for  provtolon  of  adequate 
medical  care  to  the  population  convinces  us 
that  the  sections  on  student  aid  in  HJt.  12 
are  sound  and  urgently  needed. 

In  thanking  you  for  your  action  In  send- 
ing thto  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  may 
I  respectfully  bespeak  your  support  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  debate  and  vote. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mtsoh  E.  Wecman,  M.D.. 

Dean. 


Amesican  Dental  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  22, 1963. 
Members,     VS.    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  CoNcaxssicxM :  In  view  of  recent 
events,  I  wish  to  confirm  to  you  the  American 
Dental  Association's  support  of  HJl.  12.  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1963,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  poslUon  of  this  association  has  not 
changed  In  any  way  since  February  6,  1963, 
when  our  president-elect.  Dr.  James  P. 
HoUers,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  In  support  of  H.B.  13. 

As  Dr.  Hollen  testUled.  we  beUevs  BJL  12 
to  well  conceived  and  critically  needed  health 
legislation. 
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tu  tfvntMry.  thtn  !•  a  well-doeum«nt«tf 
ne«d  far  WMii  inillim  gnrnto  and  for  »  stu- 
dent  Ixwa  prognm  tf  ««  «re  to  h*v«  sa)B- 
eleat  jmiftMliiinl  auuapowef  to  mset  the 
dental  ear*  BMda  of  Ihe  people  at  thto 
countr7  la  tba  y«an  to  com*. 

We  iMpa.  tharefor*.  ttiat  you  wUl  support 
an  prmrtatooa  of  HJL  11  aa  ttoey  reUta  to 
dMBtlalvy  mod  ttMt  yoa  «U1  oppoae  any 
■manrt»*Dta  that  would  eliminate  dental 
student!  from  any  part  of  the  program  con- 
tained In  HA.  12. 

The  Amerlean  Dental  Aseodatlon  appre- 
datee  your  intereat  In  sound  procrams  to 
Improve  health  car*  in  this  country. 
SIneerely  youra, 

Obsalo  D.  Txmmons,  DJ>.fi., 

President. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
sueh  ttane  m  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Piorida  [Mr.  Bimnrr]. 

Mr.  BSNMlfi'l'r  of  Florida .    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  committee,  I  believe,  has  done 
excellent  work  in  pointing  up  the  urgent 
need  for  increased  numbers  of  doctors 
and  health  personnel  in  this  country,  so 
I  will  not  add  to  the  many  statistics  that 
have   already   demonstrated   this  ever- 
growing problem.   I  would,  however,  like 
to  add  that,  in  my  work  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  it  has  been  appar- 
ent for  some  time   that  this   national 
problem  also  affects  our  military  mission 
in  that  procurement  of  adequate  doctors 
for  the  services  has  become  very  diffi- 
cult.    It  was  to  alleviate  this  difficulty 
that  I  introduced  HJl.  67  In  the  84th 
Congress  to  provide  for  Armed  Forces 
medical  scholarships.     However,  if  the 
capacity  of  medical  schools  is  not  in- 
creased, benefits  from  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram are  very  limited.    The  very  secu- 
rity of  our  country  therefore  requires 
that  we  tackle  the  whole  problem  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  m>proach  of  H.R.  12,  the  chair- 
man's bill,  HJR.  180.  my  own  bOl,  and 
other  identical  proposals  is  doubly  help- 
ful, I  believe,  in  that  the  smaller,  less 
affluent,  medical  schools  can  greatljr  in- 
crease their  o^Mtcity.  These  schools  In 
many  cases  may  be  persuaded  to  concen- 
trate on  preparing  graduates  for  practice 
in  rural  and  semirural  areas  where  the 
need  is  most  critical.  However,  it  takes 
time  to  Ining  about  an  increase  in  doc- 
tors, even  if  we  act  qiiickly  to  provide 
Federal  assistance.  The  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  points  out 
that  it  takes  6  to  10  years  to  devel(H>  a 
medical  school  and  5  to  9  years  after  col- 
lege to  complete  a  medical  education.  In 
spite  of  this  they  warn  that  3.500  addi- 
tional physicians  will  be  needed  each  year 
by  1976. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  on 
their  early  attention  to  this  urgent  prob- 
lem in  this  Congress.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
our  other  colleagues  will  Join  also  in 
securing  this  Federal  assistance  that 
should  no  kmger  be  delayed. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  CumfiNcaAJi]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  lAr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  referred  to 
an  article  In  V3,  News  k  World  Report, 
whirii  I  have  beton  me.  I  wish  he  had 
pointed  <mt  the  eoneluaian  that  has  been 
reached  by  the  atxthors  as  stated  in  the 
article,  to  the  effect  that  research  Is  lur- 


ing too  many  medical  men  from  the  goal 
of  everyday  practtee. 

The  reason  we  have  this  Ull  before  us 
todaty  ia  that  pecide  feel  we  need  more 
doetors.  but  the  taeta  are  that  of  all  the 
doctors  that  are  graduated  only  21  per- 
cent go  into  general  practice,  as  con- 
tained in  this  simmury  in  U.S.  News  It 
World  Report.  The  rest  of  them  go  into 
specialties,  in  psychiatry  and  surgery 
and  into  research.  The  more  we  put  into 
research  the  more  the  doctors  are  going 
into  research.  That  is  the  reason  we  do 
not  have  practicing  physicians  in  the 
various  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  The  gentleman  failed 
to  mention  that  the  percentage  to  which 
he  called  attention  does  not  include  sur- 
geons and  does  not  include  specialists, 
who  are  necessary,  too. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  Just  men- 
tioned, if  the  gentleman  was  liatenhv. 
that  I  did  include  psychiatrisU  and  the 
specialties  but  this  does  not  meet  the 
real  problem  in  getting  the  family-type 
doctors,  and  only  21  percent  of  the  grad- 
uates are  going  into  that  field.  This 
legislation  will  not  solve  that  problem 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Udall] 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
good  bill,  important  to  the  NaUon  and 
especially  important  to  Arizona.  The 
rule  should  b^  adopted  and  the  bill 
should  pass. 

Our  State,  in  the  fastest  growing  part 
of  the  Nation,  doubled  its  peculation  be- 
tween 1950  and  1960.  Rapid  growth  will 
oonUnue  to  the  foreseeable  future.  Yet 
Arizona  has  no  medical  schooL 

Studies  have  shown  a  substantial  in- 
misration  of  physldana.  But  the  niun- 
ber  has  been  Insnfnrient  to  maintam  the 
SUte's  Physldan-to-populatkxi  ratio. 
Ariaooa  already  ccMnparce  unfavorably 
with  the  national  average. 

We  have  an  interstate  compact  pro- 
gram tcr  belptnc  train  Ariz(mian»— in 
institutions  located  in  other  States— in 
the  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  vet- 
erinary. The  program  has  worked  well 
as  far  as  it  goes.  But  Arteona  is  ready 
to  do  more  to  encourage  young  people 
to  enter  medicine  and  ttius  to  help  this 
Nation  maintain  its  high  medical  stand- 
ard. 

Some  years  ago  Arizona  asked  a  panel 
of  the  Nation's  leading  medical  educa- 
tors to  make  a  study  and  determine 
whether  the  State  needed  a  medical 
school  and  where  that  school  should  be 
established.  After  a  thorough  study  the 
committee  advised  that  a  medical  school 
should  be  established  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  in  Tucson. 

There  followed  an  unfortunate  intra- 
state controversy  over  the  school's  loca- 
tion. Fortunately,  that  controversy  has 
been  resolved,  thanks  largely  to  the 
statesmanship  of  certain  State  legisla- 
tors and  the  wise  and  tempering  counsel 
of  the  Arizona  Republic,  of  Phoenix,  the 
State's  largest  newspaper. 
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The  problem  facing  Ariaona  to^  u 
not  whe4her  or  where  a  aaedtaaliS^ 
ahovJd  be  eat  ■Nlshed— those  deSZ 
have  been  made— but  how  to  ineetS 
heavy  ftaumcial  burden,  i  am  som^ 
State  is  not  unique.  What  Is  troeT 
Arizona  is  tnje  in  other  nvMly  gnmlM 
States  of  the  West.  It  la  Ittewise  In? 
I  am  sure,  in  the  pfttwilom  Slates  «l 
the  East.  State  property  taxpayers  an 
carrying  burdens  which  cannot  be  Tub 
stantially  increased.  The  passage  <rf 
Hit.  12  will  not  solve  all  of  these  p>t)b. 
lems.  either  In  Arizona  or  other  Statm. 
but  it  will  be  a  bdg  help  at  a  time^ 
maximum  need.  It  may  well  help  au 
State  to  establish  a  medical  KhuSk 
earlier  than  would  otherwise  be  possiUe 
I  think  Hit.  12  is  one  of  the  Important 
and  sisnlAcant  pieces  of  new  legiaiatiaa 
to  come  before  the  88th  Congress,  tati 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yieM 
the  balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
genUeman  from  California  £Mr.  Sisa] 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  IH  tae 
say  that  I  am  in  siipport  of  this  bilL  I 
am  supporting  the  biU  as  it  was  brta^itt 
out  of  the  committee  by  the  very  fine 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fordgn 
Commerce. 

I  should  like  to  direct  my  brief  t*. 
marks  to  the  situation  which  was  brouglM 
to  our  attention  a  Uttle  while  ago  by  vy 
good  friend  and  eoUeagiie  from  Ohio  (Mr 
BsowNl .  regarding  the  sudden  change  of 
position,   apparentiy.   of  the   American 
Medical  Association.    Utwn  examination 
of  the  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commcne. 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  touched  on  later! 
it  will  be  noted  that  at  no  time  did  tfair 
take  the  position  that  today,  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  are  taking.    Because  of  thto 
feeling.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  so  deeply  the 
disservice  sought  to  be  worked  on  tbe 
American  people  that  I  cannot  refrain 
at  this  time  from  expressing  my  abhor- 
rence of  this  new  attack  by  the  hierarchy 
of   the  American   Medical   Assodatkn 
upon  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  provide 
better  medical  care  in  the  United  States. 
The    'high  pricethood  of  medicine," 
which  I  know  does  not  speak  for  the 
hardworking,  dedicated  doctors  of  my 
district  or  yours,  finally  has  shown  its 
true  purpose,  a  design  not  only  to  coca- 
pletely  control  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  even  to  keep  its  iron  grip  upon  sd-     A 
mission  to  medical  practice,  to  so  tighten 
the  purse  strings  on  medical  education 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  student 
without  large  family  finances  to  attend 
medical  school  unless  he  can  obtain  a 
loan  from  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation.   Thus,  this  ruling  hierarchy  not 
only  would  control  admission  to  practice 
of  medicine,  but  would  be  in  a  position 
to  retain  financial  control  of  tbe  doctors 
through  long  periods  of  loan  repayment, 
and.  Judging  by  the  ruthless  tactics  ex- 
hibited in  the  past,  would  not  hesitate 
to  keep  these  men  In  line  through  the 
years    by   threat   of   financial    squeess 
added  to  iU  present  weapon  of  profes- 
sional ostracism. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  recognise  our  duty 
to  free  our  doctors  from  the  fhiwykW 
of   this  power-hungry   Utile  group  of 
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medical  poUticians  and  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  them  to  rescue  their  proTes- 
sional  society  and  restore  it  to  demo- 
cratic control.  I  think  your  doctor  and 
jnine  and  the  future  doctors  in  the 
United  States  do  not  and  will  not  ap- 
prove a  reversion  to  the  Dark  Ages  of 
^e^lDg  and  an  effort  to  block  medical 
education  advances  Just  as  the  witch 
ioeton  and  high  priesta  sought  by  fear, 
religious  mystery,  and  threats  to  blodc 
the  first  advances  toward  modem 
medicine. 

We  must  not  today  permit  this  tightly 
controlled,  rule-or-ruln  clique  to  gain 
complete  mastery  of  our  deserving,  qual- 
ified, but  poor  medical  student. 

lir.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BISK.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  my  name.  The  gentieman 
does  not  question  that  the  statement  I 
made  as  to  what  the  American  Medical 
Association  said  is  correct;  does  he? 

Mr.  SISK.  The  genUeman  from  Ohio 
Is  exactly  right.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
identical  letter  msrself .  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning the  genUeman  but  I  am  ques- 
tioning the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion's activities  and  statementa  that  are 
distortions  of  facto. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  may  question  them  but 
do  not  question  me. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  not  questioning  him. 

Now  I  realize.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these 
charges  against  the  hierarchy  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  may  sound 
grave,  but  the  facts  are.  this  very  small 
group  of  men  Is  attempting  to  rule  and 
to  dominate  the  medical  profession 
throughout  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  call  3^>ur  attention 
to  some  experiences  I  haul  as  a  member 
of  another  committee  a  few  years  ago 
regarding  the  tactics  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  when  they  dis- 
tributed, somewhat  siurreptitiously.  to 
key  doctors  in  districts  throughout  the 
United  States  a  questionnaire,  a  ques- 
tionnaire for  which  imder  questioning 
by  me  before  a  committee,  they  denied 
responsibility  at  the  time.  However.  5 
days  later  they  changed  their  position 
and  admitted  they  Issued  this  question- 
naire. I  might  say  I  received  this  ques- 
tionnaire from  a  doctor  In  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  but  it  was  distributed  through- 
out all  the  congressional  districts  of  the 
United  States.  Let  me  read  you  some 
of  the  questions  that  they  were  asking: 

1.  Wbo  la  the  person  or  persona  in  each 
wvd  or  county  in  the  congressional  district 
wbo  la  moat  influential  with  the  Congreas- 
maa?  Ltct  names,  addresses,  and  buslneaa 
or  profession  of  each. 

2.  Who  la  the  phyaidan  who  knowa  and 
caa  work  with  each  of  the  above? 

S.  Who  ar«  the  four  or  five  men  in  the 
Congressman's  district  who  really  Influence 
him?  List  their  names,  addresses,  and  busl- 
hssB  or  profession. 

4.  Who  are  the  principal  contributors  to 
hla  campaign? 

iflnd  you,  these  are  questions  which 
the  American  Medicsd  hierarchy  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital  were  directing  to 
certain  key  doctors  throughout  the 
country  to  provide  them  with  informa- 
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tlon  to  bring  pressure  on  Individual 
BfCembers  of  the  Congress.  I  charged 
the  American  Medical  Association  with 
this  and  I  reortved  a  letter  4  or  S  days 
later  which  finally  admitted  they  were 
sending  out  this  tjrpe  of  communication. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  AIiBERT.  The  gentleman  earlier 
referred  to  a  letter  from  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  has  made  ref- 
erence to  a  loan  program  which  they 
describe  in  the  letter.  Etoes  the  gentle- 
man know  who  controls  this  loan  pro- 
gram and  who  determines  how  much 
goes  to  the  various  colleges  and  who 
passes  on  the  individual  loans?  Can 
the  gentleman  enlighten  the  House  with 
reference  to  these  questions? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  loan  program  Is  completely 
imder  the  control  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association;  and,  further,  that  it 
actually  is  an  underwriting  procedure  in 
which  these  students  will  pay  somewhere 
from  6  to  8  percent  interest  on  these 
loans.  In  addition,  I  might  say  that  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  by  cer- 
tain representatives  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  as  I  understand  it, 
indicates  that  every  time  a  student 
makes  application  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  admission  to  a  medi- 
cal school  they  know  within  a  matter  of 
hours;  a  copy  of  that  admission  request 
is  filed  with  the  association. 

What  right  has  the  litUe  clique  of 
medical  politicians  to  control  rigidly,  as 
they  are  doing  today,  through  devious 
methods,  the  admission  of  yoting  men 
and  women  across  this  country  to  the 
practice  of  medicine? 

It  is  evident  they  are  opposing  the 
loan  program  in  this  bill  and  blandly 
seeking  to  substitute  a  loan  scheme 
they  can  rigidly  control  in  a  power  grab 
without  precedent,  even  in  their  own 
sorry  history.  They  are  seeking  even 
more  power  thsoi  they  now  possess — ^not 
for  the  hardworking,  dedicated  grass- 
roots doctors  across  the  country,  but  for 
the  group  that  already  dominates  them. 
They  are  seeking  a  professional  closed 
shop,  literally  from  the  high  school  to 
the  grave,  manipulated  by  medical  poli- 
ticians who  dominate  from  the  top. 

Let  me  continue  with  some  of  these 
questions  they  are  using  to  bring  pres- 
sure upon  Members  of  Congress : 

6.  What  contacts  does  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  with  ofllcera  or  leaders  of  such 
organisations  aa  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield, 
dentists,  hospital  boards  of  directors,  cham- 
bers of  conunerce,  Farm  Bureau  and  Orange? 
Who  are  the  doctors  who  can  talk  to  these 
leaders? 

6.  Who  Is  the  Congressman's  i>ersonal 
physician?     At  home?     In  Washington? 

7.  What  contacts  does  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  or  who  knows  ths  Congress- 
man's top  secretariat  on  bis  Washington 
staff? 

S.  What  are  the  Congressman's  hobbles? 
Pavorlta  charity?  Boards,  orgauiaatlons, 
church? 

9.  What  newspapers  in  the  district  sup- 
ported him  in  Ills  last  campaign?  What  Is 
their  present  attitude  toward  him? 

10.  What  contacts  does  ths  medical  pro- 
fession have  with  any  or  all  of  these  news- 
papers?   Either  directly  with  the  editors  or 


thnnigh  other  Influential  dtlaens  or  ad- 
vertiseis? 

11.  How  big  a  factor  la  labor  in  the  dis- 
trict? 

la.  Do  any  of  the  local  labor  organisations 
deviate  from  the  national  labor  organiza- 
tions and  for  what  reasons? 

13.  How  big  a  factor  are  old  folks  in  the 
district? 

14.  What  contacts  has  organized  medicine 
or  individual  physicians  made  with  the  Con- 
gressman? 

15.  What  was  his  general  attitude? 

To  verify  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  put  this  questionnaire  out 
after  they  originally  denied  it,  somewhat 
red-facedly,  they  came  back  with  a  let- 
ter to  me  in  which  the  doctor  who  at  that 
time  was  the  chairman  of  their  legisla- 
tive committee  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  July  24,  you  requested 
further  Information  relative  to  a  question- 
naire concerning  Congressmen.  I  am  advleed 
that  this  questionnaire  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  association's  efforts  to  defeat 
H.R.  9467.  85th  Congress.  This  bUI  as  you 
know  Is  a  proposed  amendment  to  title  n  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  health 
benefits  to  eligible  recipients.  Ths  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  organizations.  Is  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  impact  of  this  bill.  If  enacted,  on 
the  public  and  tbe  profession.  We  have 
therefcwe  made  every  proper  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  what  we  consider  to  be 
dangerous  and  111-ooncelved  legislation. 

It  has  been  the  objective  of  the  associa- 
tion to  Inform  Congressmen  and  those  in- 
dividuals on  whom  they  may  depend  tor  axX- 
vlce  and  guidance  of  the  serious  nature  of 
this  bUl.  It  Is  vital  In  our  opinion  that  the 
public  and  the  Congress  be  aware  of  the  ex- 
tremely unfavorable  potentialities  of  the 
bill.  The  questionnaire  was  designed  to  as- 
certain the  most  constructive  means  and  ef- 
fective avenues  by  which  our  position  on  this 
legislation  and  the  reasons  for  this  position 
could  be  made  known  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  again  emphasize  that  my 
remarks  are  not  directed  against  the 
medical  profession  as  such,  nor  against 
the  many  individual  doctors  I  know  will 
secretly  agree  with  these  remarks.  I 
am  talking  about  the  activities  of  a  lltUe. 
dominating  group,  who  were  responsible 
for  probing  into  yoiu-  private  life  in  the 
questionnaire  Just  quoted  in  full  in  an 
effort  to  tighten  their  clutch  on  the  Na- 
tion's medical  services  and,  in  truth,  to 
intervene  in  and  destroy  the  very  doctor- 
paUent  relationship  they  pretend  to 
protect. 

It  is  to  my  mind  a  very  happy  fact 
that  this  medical  hierarchy  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  stilling  the  voices  of  some 
members  of  the  profession,  and  notable 
among  them  are  medical  educators  who 
are  strongly  backing  this  bill  and  Its 
loan  provisions. 

Listen  to  what  Dr.  Clayton  O.  Loosll. 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  writes: 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this  legis- 
lation as  a  means  of  securing  and  Improving 
the  health  of  our  cltlaens. 

And  Dr.  R.  W.  McNulty,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Dentistry  of  the  same  univer- 
sity writes: 

We  are  losing  weil-qualllled  applicants  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  fimds  and  we  feel  that 
the  loan  aspect  of  the  blU  is  also  Important. 
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Dr.  Robert  Ward  of  the  Childrens  Hos- 
pital of  IXM  Angeles  writes : 

A<  I  aee  It,  the  provlBion  of  funds  for  teach- 
ing, library,  research,  and  hospital  facilities, 
M  well  as  long  term,  low  Interest  loans  to 
medical  students.  Is  vitally  Important  to 
medical  education  In  this  country,  and  as 
such  would  directly  influence  the  health  of 
the  Nation. 

The  American  Dental  Association  has 
this  view: 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  wUl  support 
all  provisions  of  HA.  12  as  they  relate  to 
dentistry  and  that  you  will  oppose  any 
amendments  that  would  eliminate  dental 
students  from  any  part  of  the  program  con- 
tained in  HJl.  la. 

I  have  taken  the  floor  today  to  speak 
out.  perhaps  with  some  political  peril 
to  myself,  against  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  most  disturbing  and  dangerous  threat 
to  the  American  medical  system,  a  con- 
stantly enlarging  effort  of  the  few  to 
dominate  the  many,  a  rule  or  ruin  policy 
seeking  to  make  complete  captives  of 
all  doctors,  from  the  Inception  of  their 
medical  education  to  the  end  of  their 
professional  lives.  It  Is  time  we  gave 
doctors  a  chance  to  recapture  their  own 
society,  their  freedom  of  professional 
action,  and  the  dignity  they  richly  de- 
serve. 

I  hope  you  will  adopt  the  rule.  and.  in 
light  of  the  facts  and  background  as  I 
see  them  and  as  I  have  outlined  them, 
I  hope  you  will  vote  this  bill  out  without 
amendment. 

The  SPBLAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  idx.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  extend  the  remarks  I  intend  to 
make  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  that  I  may  incliide  therein  letters 
and  other  extraneous  matter  that  will  be 
referred  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  12)  to  increase  the 
cqDPortunltles  for  training  of  physicians, 
dentists,  and  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  12  with  Mr. 
KxoGH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  iinanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  very  great 
pleasure  today,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  a  bill  which  I  consider  to  be  the 


most  important  health  bill  which  the 
membership  of  this  House  will  have  had 
an  opportimity  to  consider  in  many  years. 

I  hope  you  will  let  me  explain  to  you 
why  I  feel  this  way.  If  the  membership 
of  the  House  will  only  let  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  an  overwhelming  majority  will 
agree  with  me  and  will  support  this 
legislation. 

First,  let  me  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  Is  a  health  bill.  It  has  already 
been  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
this  bill  should  be  considered  as  a  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill.  If  you  will 
keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
health  and  education  in  connection  with 
this  legislation.  I  believe  it  will  help  to 
clarify  some  of  our  thinking. 

This  is  a  health  bill.  It  is  Just  as 
much  a  health  bill  as  hospital  bills  are. 
It  is  Just  as  much  a  health  bill  as  re- 
search programs  are,  as  the  quarantine 
programs  that  started  in  1798  and  other 
health  bills  through  the  years.  This  is 
the  very  important  problem  that  I  urge 
you  to  keep  in  mind,  because  the  major 
difference  woiild  be  that  education  bills 
go  to  the  Ccxnmlssioner  of  Education  for 
administration.  This  is  a  health  bill 
and  it  should  go  to  the  Surgeon  General 
since  those  people  are  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  health.  I 
ask  you  to  keep  that  distinction  in  mind. 
If  you  will,  we  will  not  have  nearly  the 
trouble  that  some  have  indicated  we 
might  have  with  this  legislation. 

In  the  79th  Congress.  1945-46,  the 
Congress  began  to  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  programs  aimed  at  providing 
Improved  health  services  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  both  quantitatively  and  qual- 
itatively. 

In  1946  Congress  completed  and  passed 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program  and  the  Mental  Health  Act,  two 
of  the  most  important  programs  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  people. 

Then  there  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion in  1948  the  National  Heart  Act  and 
the  National  Dental  Research  Act.  Who 
among  us  has  ever  questioned  either  the 
need  for  these  two  programs?  Then,  in 
1950,  we  saw  Important  health  legislation 
relating  to  research  on  arthritis,  rheu- 
matism, multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral 
palsy,  epilepsy,  polio,  blindness,  leprosy, 
and  other  major  diseases.  These  enact- 
ments laid  a  broad  foundation  for  sub- 
sequent legislation  in  the  public  health 
field.  But,  broad  as  these  laws  were,  note 
one  thing,  they  have  failed  up  until  now 
to  provide  the  additional  facilities  for  the 
training  of  personnel,  doctors,  dentists, 
and  professional  public  health  personnel. 
Now,  I  do  not  have  to  remind  you  how 
our  population  has  increased  in  recent 
years,  but  I  do  remind  srou  that  we  have 
not  provided  the  personnel  to  keep  up 
with  it.  Thus,  from  1946  to  the  present 
time  the  Coiigress  has  provided  programs 
for  hospitals,  research,  research  facili- 
ties, research  training,  vaccination  pro- 
grams, community  health  services,  com- 
munity health  facilities,  but  we  have  not 
taken  account  of  the  fact  that  our  ever- 
growing population  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  increased  medical  knowledge  and  en- 
larged medical  facilities  on  the  other 
have  greatly  outdistanced  the  available 


supply  of  professional  health  personnel 
that  Is.  medical  doctors,  dentists  and^ 
forth.  '         • 

Research  alone.  Mr.  Chairman.  caniM 
cure  people.  Hospitals  and  other  health 
facilities  alone  cannot  cxire  sick  people 
Robot  machines  and  computers  designed 
to  supply  health  services  are  not  In  tx- 
Istence  as  yet.  And.  I  doubt  seriouth 
that  they  ever  will  be.  For  the  tlae 
being  and  for  the  foreseeable  futui« 
therefore,  we  shall  have  to  reJ^r  on  pjo- 
fessional  health  personnel  to  render 
professional  health  services. 

Now,  how  does  one  go  about  increasing 
the  supply  of  professional  health  per- 
sonnel? Have  you  thought  about  that? 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  about 
that  at  all?  Where  is  the  bottleneck 
that  keeps  us  from  increasing  the  sup. 
ply  of  doctors,  dentists,  and  so  forth? 
There  was  no  dispute  In  regard  to  thli 
program  at  all  in  the  course  of  the  hear* 
ings  that  we  held.  The  bottleneck  is  to 
be  found  in  the  inadequacy  of  present 
facilities  in  which  our  doctors  and  den- 
tists are  trained.  I  refer  you  to  the 
hearings  conducted  in  the  87th  Congrw 
and  again  in  the  88th  Congress  whldi 
are  available  and  which  are  replete  with 
information  substantiating  the  (actt. 
These  two  hearing  records  support  the 
claim  as  to  the  need  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  wrote 
this  legislation  to  meet  the  need  that  we 
think  exists  at  this  time  and  we  reported 
this  bill  out  of  the  committee  by  a  vote 
of  21  to  1.  This  is  no  partisan  program 
at  all.  Our  committee  does  not  work  on 
that  basis.  Some  people  who  studied  the 
problem  have  proposed  in  all  seriousneit 
the  establishment  of  Federal  medical 
and  dental  schools.  Those  who  raise 
questions  and  are  fearful  of  soclallMd 
medicine  had  better  keep  this  in  mind. 
These  people  thought  the  need  for  tddl- 
tional  professional  health  i>ersoxmel  Joit 
as  urgent  as  our  need  for  professionally 
trained  soldiers,  sailors,  and  avlaton. 
More  moderate  coimsel  prevailed  and  It 
was  thought  preferable  to  rely  on  a  Fed- 
eral grant  program  to  hasten  the  expan- 
sion of  facilities  of  the  existing  aygton 
of  State  and  private  medical  schools,  and 
that  is  what  we  do  here.  This  bill  It 
based  on  sound  American  principles. 
Let  me  emphasize  at  this  point— became 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  keep  this 
in  mind — our  committee  was  conoemed 
with  finding  the  most  appropriate  way 
by  which  we  might  increase  the  lunij 
of  professional  health  services.  We  were 
not  concerned  primarily  with  educatfan 
in  this  program.  I  rei>eat  that  state- 
ment because  I  want  you  to  keep  It  In 
mind.  We  were  not  and  we  are  not  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge  or  learning  for  its  own  sake. 

We  are  concerned  here  with  the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  increasing  the  sapvij 
of  health  manpower  and  thereby  of 
health  services.  That  is  the  purpose  ot 
HR  12.  I  repeat  again,  with  emphaaia, 
its  basic  purpose  is  improved  health  for 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  these  brief  pre- 
liminary obaervationa  permit  me  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
the  highlights  of  the  blU  which  our  coa- 
mlttee  reported,  after  extended  hearlngi. 
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u  I  have  referred  to.  It  is  designed  to 
rtoand  the  Nation's  capacity  to  train 
gJjcB  health  personnel  The  committee 
Amendment  here  provides,  first,  for  a 
syear  program  of  matchhig  grants  for 
Uye  construcUon  of  teaching  facilities 
for  medical.  denUl.  osteopathic,  and  pro- 
fessional public  health  personnel  as  well 
g5  for  collegiate  nurses;  and  second,  a 
3-ycar  program  of  loans  for  students  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  osteopathy. 
That  Is  what  the  bill  does  in  very  simple 

terms. 

Matching  grants  for  the  construction 
of  teaching  facilities  are  authorized  con- 
ditionally for  the  training  of  pharma- 
cists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  because 
the  committee  report  spells  out  in  detail 
that  grants  for  the  construction  of  these 
facilities  depend  upon  a  showing  in  fu- 
ture years  of  a  manpower  shortage 
In  these  fields.  They  were  not  included 
when  the  bill  was  sent  up  by  the 
i^dmlnistration  and  Introduced,  but  the 
committee  included  them.  It  was  not 
shown  in  the  hearings  of  the  oonunittee 
that  there  ts  need  for  such  facilities  as 
those  at  this  time,  but  these  professions 
contend  that  there  may  come  a  time 
when  there  will  be  such  a  need.  For  t^at 
reason  the  committee,  by  a  majority 
vote,  included  conditionally  in  the  $15 
million  in  the  first  fiscal  year  and  in  $45 
million  In  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal 
years,  grants  for  the  construction  of  new 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of 
optometrists,  podiatrists,  and  pharma- 
cists. 

The  sum  of  $5  million  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  and  $15  million  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing 2  years  are  authorized  for  grants 
for  construction  of  new  teaching  facili- 
ties for  the  traiiiing  of  dentists.  Finally, 
$5  million  in  the  first  year  and  $15  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  2  succeeding  years 
are  authorized  for  replacement  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  teaching  facilities 
for  an  of  the  foregoing  categories. 

Let  me  say  here — and  keep  this  in 
mind — we  authorize  for  the  first  year 
only  funds  that  are  already  budgeted  for. 
So  we  are  not  in  this  program  authoriz- 
ing or  providing  something  beyond  the 
budget  This  is  a  program  that  is  al- 
ready inclvided  in  the  budget  for  this 
next  fiscal  year. 

^latching  grants  for  construction  of 
new  schools  and  for  major  expansion  of 
existing  schools  may  be  made  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  construction.  Ma- 
jor expansion  means  an  increase  of  at 
least  15  to  20  percent  of  the  first-year  en- 
roUmmt  or  at  least  15  additional  places, 
whichever  is  the  largest.  This  was  in- 
cluded by  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sprinckr]. 
It  was  thought,  and  certainly  it  was  Jus- 
tified, that  if  we  are  going  to  increase  the 
facilities,  we  should  be  sure  that  they 
increased  the  turnout  of  persoimeL 

Other  grants  may  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  construction.  Grants 
for  the  expansion  of  an  existing  school 
may  only  be  made  where  the  school  will 
expand  Its  first-year  class  enrollment  by 
at  least  5  percent  but  not  less  than  five 
students.  We  are  assuring  that  we  will 
set  additional  personnel.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  it. 


Grants  to  schools  of  public  health  may 
be  made  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  That  was  made  necessary 
because  of  the  lag  in  these  facilittes  and 
the  difficulty  over  the  years  of  providing 
for  the  need. 

The  3-year  loan  program  authorizes 
loans  to  students  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  osteopathy.  The  loan  program  is 
administered  by  the  individual  schools — 
not  by  the  Federal  Government  but  by 
the  local  institution  itself.  The  insti- 
tutions are  required  to  put  up  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  that  are  loaned.  In 
other  words,  under  this  program  the  in- 
stitutions must  put  up  10  percent  of  the 
total  and  furthermore  they  administer 
the  whole  program. 

Loans  are  repayable  within  10  years 
beginning  3  years  after  graduation.  Up 
to  50  percent  of  such  loans,  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year,  may  be  forgiven 
for  practicing  in  a  shortage  area,  for 
active  duty  in  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  employment  in  a  public  or  nonprofit 
agency. 

Part  of  this  provision  follows  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  which 
was  approved  by  this  Congress  in  1958 
at  the  request  and  reconunendation 
of  President  Eisenhower.  The  policy, 
adopted  in  this  bill,  therefore,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  previous  administration. 

The  provision  for  forgiveness  for  prac- 
ticing in  a  shortage  area  was  included 
by  an  amendment  offered  by  Members  of 
the  minority.  One  Member  wanted  to 
expand  it  to  forgive  100  percent:  and  I 
am  siu^  he  will  tell  you  so  during  the 
course  of  this  debate. 

The  maximum  appropriation  author- 
ized for  the  3-year  program  for  construc- 
tion of  teaching  facilities  would  be  $175 
million. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  this  program  is 
for  teaching  facilities  and  nothing  else. 
You  have  heard  some  rumors,  which 
may  be  discussed  during  the  debate,  that 
these  funds  may  be  used  for  some  other 
purpose,  a  religious  purpose,  as  an  ex- 
ample. But  this  bill  says  positively  and 
explicitly  that  the  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  teaching  facilities  for  health  profes- 
sions. So  let  us  keep  in  mind  actually 
what  the  program  does  and  let  us  not  be 
infiuenced  by  any  biased  conunents  or 
positions  or  statements.  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  what  the  program  does. 

For  the  3-year  student  loan  program 
we  provide  $30,700,000.  A  substantial 
portion  of  this  sum  would  be  repayable 
by  the  borrowers.  The  total  authoriza- 
tion for  all  aspects  of  the  program  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  fiscal  1964.  would  be 
Just  a  little  over  $30  million.  As  I  have 
already  emphasized,  that  is  in  conso« 
nance  with  the  budget  already  submitted 
by  the  President.  For  the  second  and 
third  years  it  is  expected  that  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  the  biU.  $85.6  million  and  $98  million, 
respectively,  will  be  asked  for. 

Let  me  advise  you,  when  this  pro- 
gram was  sent  up  to  us  in  the  last  Con- 
gress it  was  a  10-year  program.  The 
administration  bill  asked  for  scholar- 
ships. The  committee,  after  careful 
hearings  in  the  last  Congress,  reported 
a  bill  for  a  10-year  program,  but  we  did 
not  provide  for  scholarships  as  we  were 


requested  because  I  know  the  feeling  of 
the  House  with  reference  to  scholar- 
ships. But  in  an  effort  to  provide  for  a 
need,  a  need  that  is  not  met  by  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defenae  Edu- 
cation Act — and  we  will  get  to  that  dis- 
cussion later — we  developed  a  program 
that  Is  suitable  to  get  more  doctors. 

We  thought  that  we  would  limit  this 
program  to  3  years,  and  then  3  years 
from  now  we  could  determine  how  suc- 
cessful this  has  been  and  the  Congress 
could  then  decide  in  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  if  we  need  another  3 
years  or  a  different  program  or  no  pro- 
gram at  all.  If  this  is  not  a  reasonable 
proposition  then  I  have  never  come  be- 
fore this  House  with  anything  reason- 
able in  my  life. 

I  could  talk  to  you  about  the  shortage 
of  doctors,  about  which  there  seems  to 
be  no  controversy,  because  even  those 
who  have  expressed  themselves  critically 
with  regard  to  this  program  have  indi- 
cated that  insofar  as  the  construction 
program  is  concerned  it  is  needed.  Let 
me  remind  you  that  the  problem  worsens 
year  by  year.  By  1975  if  we  do  not  do 
something  about  it  we  are  going  to  leave 
a  heritage  that  will  say  to  you  and  me, 
"Shame  on  you."  Do  you  want  to  face 
that?    I  think  not. 

In  1950  we  had  1  family  doctor  in  this 
country  to  every  1,300  people.  In  1960 
the  statistics  show  we  had  1  family  doc- 
tor to  every  1,700  people.  By  1970  it  is 
going  to  be  1  family  doctor  to  every  2,100 
people.  Who  is  going  to  get  blamed  for 
this? 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  certainly  have  been 
very  appreciative  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  and  after 
having  listened  to  him  speak  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  for  many  jrears,  I  know  of 
his  sincerity.  You  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  this  bill  does  exactly  what  it 
says — ^it  is  factual — and  I  would  uiuler- 
stand  the  gentleman  to  be  correct  in 
that.  But,  on  page  13  of  the  bill.  It  states 
under  "Recapture  of  payments" — and 
this  is  what  I  want  to  get  at — ^if  this  bill 
is  factual — under  "Recapture  of  pay- 
ments, section  723"  It  reads : 

If,  within  10  years  after  completion  of  any 
construction  for  wlilcta  funds  have  been  paid 
under  this  part — 

And  then  skipping  to  (b) : 

(b)  the  (acuity  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  teaching  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed (unless  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  regulations, 
that,  there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  ap- 
plicant or  other  owner  from  the  obligation 
to  do  so). 

Are  not  these  regulations  to  be  written 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  are  not  we, 
as  a  Congress,  delegating  our  powers  to 
give  that  construction  away  that  the  tax- 
payers have  paid  for  under  this  section, 
if  the  Surgeon  General  so  determines? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  but  the  gentleman 
did  not  read  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  BECKER.     I  did. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
permit  me  to  continue,  let  us  not  take 
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this  out  of  context  here.    The  gentleman 
did  not  read  the  rest  of  it.    It  reads: 

The  United  8tot«s  Bhall  b«  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  the  amount  bearing  the  aame 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (a«  detennlned  by 
agreement  •   •   •, 

In  other  words,  we  make  an  agreement 
with  them,  and  we  expect  them  to  carry 
those  agreements  out.  However,  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  under  the  bill  has  some 
discretion  in  determining  whether  any 
changed  use  of  any  facility  still  meets 
the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BECKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
just  bear  with  me,  I  am  going  along  with 
him  except  that  in  these  agreements  the 
regulations  under  this  section  will  be 
written  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  and  not 
by  the  Congress.  This  is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at  and  the  agreement,  any  agree- 
ment made,  will  be  under  those  regula- 
tions written  by  the  Surgeon  Oeneral:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Tes.  but  it  would  have 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BECKER.     I  know  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Surgeon  Oeneral 
cannot  write  agreements  unless  he  Ls 
given  the  authority  under  this  bill  to 
dose. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tl«nan,  I  agree  with  that  except  there 
are  no  provisions  in  the  bill  respecting 
the  agreements  that  are  to  be  reached 
under  this  particular  section  imder  the 
recovery  part  of  this  construction.  I  do 
not  find  it  in  here  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  raising  the  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  report.  We  have 
a  paragraph  in  the  report  covering  that, 
and  I  think  it  will  help  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  will  look  for  it  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  much 
further  time  on  this  because  others  of 
our  colleagues  want  to  speak  and  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  But,  I 
want  to  say  to  you,  I  regret  exceedingly 
the  situation  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. I  have  great  respect  for  the  doc- 
tors of  this  country.  I  think  we  have 
to  depend  on  them  for  our  health  and  for 
our  lives.  I  know  how  dedicated  they 
are.  I  must  say  that  their  change  in 
position  caught  me  by  surprise.  With- 
out compromising  the  original  bill  in  any 
way  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  American  people,  our  committee 
worked  out  a  limited  program.  We  think 
this  program  will  help  private  institu- 
tions and  State  institutions  with  their 
medical  and  health  programs.  We  be- 
lieve we  have  done  that  in  this  bill. 

Dr.  Gerald  D.  Dorman,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  testified  on  be- 
half of  the  AMA  this  year. 

Mr.  8ILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SILER.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
bill  gives  free  public  tax  money  to  medi- 


cal schools  that  are  conducted  by  re- 
ligious groups  such  as  Baylor  University 
Medical  School  in  Texas,  a  Baptist 
school? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Baylor  University 
Medical  School,  as  all  other  private  and 
State  institutions,  would  be  eligible — 
yes. 

Mr.  SILER.  Is  not  that  in  direct  con- 
flict with  the  principle  that  we  Baptists 
have  against  giving  tax  dollars  to  private 
or  religious  schools? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  am  a  Baptist  myself. 

Mr.  SILER.    I  realize  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  know  pretty  well 
about  the  philosophy  and  the  attitudes  of 
the  Baptists,  but  it  is  somewhat  amazing 
to  me  why — and  I  am  talking  about  my- 
self now  and  my  own  denomination — in 
most  cases  when  there  comes  a  time 
when  you  can  get  college  housing  or  this 
educational  facility  or  that  research 
facility,  they  are  always  willing  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  SILER.  This  would  violate  the 
principle  of  the  Baptists,  though. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  consider  that 
it  would,  because  I  consider  this  a 
health  program  all  the  way  through. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  a  Bap- 
tists.   I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  As  an- 
other Baptist,  you  might  say  that  we  as 
a  religious  denomination  approved  legis- 
lation for  loans  to  hospitals  and  some  of 
those  Federal  loans  to  hospitals  went  to 
Baptist  institutions.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true.  We  did 
that,  I  think,  in  the  85th  or  86th  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  go  back  to  where  I  started  a 
moment  ago  about  the  program.  I>r. 
Dorman  testified  about  the  AMA  pro- 
gram. He  explained  their  own  loan 
program  and  said: 

We  recognized  then  that  it  would  not  do 
the  full  Job;  we  never  Intended  that  it  do 
the  full  Job. 

That  is  what  Dr.  Dorman  said  in 
behalf  of  the  AMA  before  the  committee. 
But  what  we  are  doing  here  is  to  help 
meet  the  needs  that  we  know  exist. 

Furthermore,  he  said  that  the  proposed 
student  loan  provisions  in  this  bill  on 
which  they,  the  AMA,  took  no  position — 
and  those  are  his  words — took  no  posi- 
tion at  all — would  not  in  any  way  con- 
flict with  their  lending  program.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  we  had  every  right  as 
a  committee  to  believe  that  he  was  the 
spokesman  for  the  American  Medical 
Association,  because  he  appeared  as  a 
witness  for  the  association.  I  know 
other  members  of  our  committee  had 
that  in  mind  also  when  in  executive  ses- 
sion we  worked  out  this  program.  Then, 
on  the  eve  of  this  legislation  they  sent 
this  letter  to  me  and  each  member  of 
the  committee.  I  will  say  this,  they  did 
me  the  courtesy  to  come  to  my  office  and 
deliver  the  letter  to  me  before  they  an- 
nounced it.  But  even  so,  after  we  had 
gotten  the  rule,  and  after  the  record 
had  been  made,  then  to  come  to  us  euid 
send  this  letter  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  think,  is  imfortunate.  Much  as 
I  respect  and  admire  the  organization 
I  feel  they  are  wrong. 


I  hope  that  the  membership  will  not 
be  swayed  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
given  this  letter.  Each  one  of  us  should 
keep  in  mind  that  this  is  a  letter  ae&t 
to  us  by  the  trustees  of  the  Amerlcso 
Medical  Association,  and  not  by  the 
membership.  It  is  not  based  on  soy 
action  in  convention  or  at  their  atuiusl 
meeting.  They  have  a  right  to  do  it;  I 
grant  them  that. 

The  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Ptir. 
eign  Commerce  received  extensive  expert 
testimony  at  hearings  in  February  of  this 
year,  and  at  hearings  on  H Jl.  4999  In  the 
87th  Congress.  The  committee  iuu  alao 
taken  into  accoimt  a  large  body  of  other 
information  available  on  health  duq. 
power  needs  and  resources. 

Just  to  keep  abreast  of  the  growth  in 
population,  we  must  increase  the  number 
of  young  people  who  enter  medicine  sod 
dentistry  from  the  present  12,500  to 
19,000  a  year  by  1970.  This  representi 
an  increase  during  the  next  10  yean 
which  is  four  times  the  rate  of  incresM 
during  the  past  10  years. 

Currently  plaimed  expansion  of  exlA. 
ing  medical  and  dental  schools  cannot 
be  expected  to  meet  the  need  for  addi- 
tional training  places.  The  best  that 
the  existing  schools  could  do  would  be  to 
contribute  a  part  of  the  increase.  They 
testify  that  they  cannot  do  even  this 
xinless  adequate  financing  is  mcwle  avsQ- 
able. 

The  committee  was  told  that  adequate 
financing  cannot  be  provided  from  State, 
local,  and  private  sources  alone.  With- 
out a  new  source  of  construction  funds, 
some  medical  and  dental  schools  mv 
even  be  forced  to  reduce  the  size  of  thdr 
present  classes,  because  their  fadlltki 
are  so  antiquated  that  they  cannot  ooo. 
tinue  to  be  used  for  teaciilng. 

Testimony  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  indicates  some  of  the  present 
planning  efforts  have  ceased  entirely,  u 
in  the  case  of  the  University  of  hUiai, 
because  funds  are  not  available.  Tht 
testimony  in  the  hearings  last  year  and 
this  year  is  uncontradicted  that  nev 
medical  schools  in  sufficient  number  will 
come  into  existence  only  if  Federal  aid  k 
made  available. 

Funds  available  for  dental  school  coo- 
struction  are  even  more  limited  than 
funds  for  medical  school  constructka 
The  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools  estimates  that  10  to  12  new 
schools  would  be  started  if  given  Federal 
financial  support. 

There  Is  no  serious  reason  to  fear  that 
the  provision  of  Federal  construction  aid 
will  "dry  up"  financial  contributions 
from  other  sources.  On  the  contrary, 
experience  in  existing  grant  prograim 
indicates  that  the  provision  of  Federal 
matching  tends  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  State,  local,  and  private  money  made 
available.  Federal  matching  grants 
have  stimulated  very  substantial  pro- 
grams for  the  construction  of  health  re- 
search facilities,  hospitals,  and  other 
health  facilities.  The  comnaittee  has  no 
doubt  that  Federal  support  wiU  serve  m 
a  catalyst  for  financial  effort  m  the 
crucial  area  of  medical  education  Just 
as  it  has  in  other  areas  of  need. 

Provision  of  Federal  aid  would  reoof- 
nize  the  fact  that  the  Nation's  87  medical 
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aslKMds  and  48  dental  schools  represent 
Jn^^Miy  respects  a  national  resource. 
In)  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  most  SUtes 
Lneod  on  other  States  to  provide  the 
zSyocpenslve  education  for  the  phy- 
2^ADS  and  dentists  who  give  them  senr- 
jce^Nor  can  we  rely  on  regional  efforts 
^looe  to  meet  medical  and  dental  man- 
power needs.  Such  orgsmlzations  as  the 
Southern  Regloruil  Education  Board,  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for 
Higher  Education,  and  the  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Education  testified  be- 
fore the  conunittee  last  year  that  Federal 
aid  Is  urgently  needed  If  the  timetable 
for  expanding  medical  and  dental  educa- 
tion la  to  be  nket. 

Since  the  teaching  hospital  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  medical  or  osteopathic 
lebools.  It  is  appropriate  that  such  hoe- 
irftals,  under  certain  circiunstanoes  be 
eUgfble  for  teaching  f aciUty  construction 
grants.  In  the  past  a  number  of  teach- 
ing hospitals  have  received  some  assist- 
Aoee  through  the  provisions  of  the 
HlH-Burton  program.  But  since  the 
Hill-Burton  program  emphasises  the 
tjullding  of  hospitals  in  aresui  without 
gufBclent  hospital  beds,  the  amount  of 
mil-Burton  fimds  going  to  teaching  hos- 
pitals has  been  severely  limited.  H  Jl.  12 
therefore  makes  specific  provision  for 
•id  to  necessary  teaching  hospitals  and 
other  clinical  facilities  which  have  been 
denied  funds  uxkler  the  Hill -Burton  pro- 
gram because  of  low  priority  or  lack  of 
funds  in  the  State's  Hill-Burton  allot- 
ment 

PUBLIC     KKALTH     PSBSONNKL. 

Although  the  needs  for  increased  num- 
ber! of  physicians  and  dentists  are  prob- 
ably the  most  clearly  defined  at  this  time 
among  the  different  categories  of  health 
peraormel.  there  are  several  other  health 
professioru  for  which  expanded  training 
capacity  is  indicated.  Outstanding 
among  these  are  the  public  health  pro- 
fessions which  furnish  the  manpower  for 
public  health  positions  in  Federal,  State, 
aiul  local  governments,  industry,  cmd 
elsewhere.  TTie  bill,  therefore.  Includes 
authority  for  construction  grants  for 
Khools  of  public  health. 

OarSOPATRT 

Need  for  assistance  for  the  training  of 
osteopathic  physicians  will  have  to  be 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  needs 
for  medical  schools.  In  some  States, 
doctors  of  osteopathy  provide  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  total  medical  services 
available.  In  other  States  their  contri- 
bution is  smaller.  These  factors  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with 
applications  from  schools  of  osteopathy. 

OOLUDOIAR     NUBSB 

■nie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  advised  our  committee  that 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  the  assistance  of  an  advis- 
ory group  has  submitted  comprehensive 
rec(Hzunendatlons  for  a  general  program 
of  Federal  aid  to  nurse  education.  Pend- 
ing evaluation  of  these  recommendations 
It  is  difflcult  to  determine  the  scope  of  a 
Keneral  all-inclusive  program  for  nurse 
education. 

Nevertheless,  the  need  for  expansion 
of  facilities  to  train  nurse  teachers  and 


supervisors  is  sufllclently  mvcnt  that  the 
eonunittee  has  included  oolleffiate  sdiools 
of  nursinc  among  the  institution*  eligi- 
ble for  oonstnicUon  grants.  This  a^eet 
of  Federal  aid  would  be  a  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  general  program 
of  aid  to  nursing  education. 

MKKO     PCS     PDCRAL     LOAK8     POB     MKDICAX.     ANQ 
DKNTAI.    BTtJOBMTS 

In  proposing  a  3 -year  program  of  loans 
to  medical  and  dental  students,  the 
committee  has  acted  on  the  conviction 
that  existing  programs  must  be  supple- 
mented in  order  to  attract  an  sulequate 
number  of  well-qualified  students  Into 
medicine  and  dentistry.  After  hearing 
a  substantial  body  of  testimony,  and  on 
the  basis  of  its  best  Judgment  of  the  facts 
presented,  the  committee  concluded  that 
student  aid  from  other  sources  would  not 
alone  suffice  to  reverse  the  disquieting 
downward  trend  in  medical  and  dental 
school  applicants. 

Representatives  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  testifying  before  the 
committee  described  a  loan  guarantee 
program  for  medical  students,  interns, 
and  residents  which  has  been  instituted 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Education 
and  Research  Foimdation  of  the  asso- 
ciation. This  loan  guarantee  program 
has  clearly  helped  some  medicsJ  students 
and  is  providing  much-needed  assistance 
to  Interns  and  residents.  However,  the 
AMA  witnesses  themselves  testified  that 
the  AMA  kwn  guarantee  program  Is  not 
adequate  to  meet  all  existing  needs. 
The  cost  of  loans  under  the  program  is 
high  and  the  program  offers  no  repay- 
ment relief  to  physicians  who  enter 
lower-paid  positions  in  rural  places  or 
othf .'  areas  of  special  need,  and  the  pro- 
gram does  not  give  help  to  dental  and 
osteopathic  students. 

Medical  and  dental  students  are 
eligible  for  loans  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  student  loan  pro- 
gram. This  program,  however,  is  not 
well  suited  to  their  needs.  The  na- 
tioiud  defense  student  loan  program 
was  designed  primarily  for  under- 
graduate college  students,  particularly^ 
those  planning  to  go  into  the  teaching 
profession.  The  high  cost  of  medical 
and  dental  education  requires  a  sub- 
stantially higher  loan  ceiling  than  is  pro- 
vided under  the  existing  program.  Be- 
cause medical  students  have  a  long 
period  of  postgraduate  hospital  training, 
they  need  more  than  1  year  completion 
of  education  before  they  must  begin  to 
repay  the  loan. 

In  contrast,  the  Federal  Oovemment 
at  present  makes  available  more  than 
10,000  fellowships  for  graduate  students 
in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
These  fellowships  entice  qualified  stu- 
dents away  from  medicine  and  dentistry. 

In  order  to  fill  the  gap,  the  loan  pro- 
gram included  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion makes  low -interest  loans  available 
to  students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy,  and  the  terms  of  repayment 
are  tailored  to  suit  the  special  needs  of 
these  students. 

The  proposed  loans  would  carry  an 
interest  rate  of  3  percent  or  the  going 
Federal  rate,  whichever  is  greater,  and 


provide  a  forgiveness  feature  for  serv- 
ice In  geographical  areas  of  need,  active 
duty  in  the  uniformed  services,  or  service 
In  positions  of  nnployment  by  Oovem- 
ment agencies  or  ncmproAt  organiza- 
tions where  many  positions  have  re- 
nuUned  unfilled  because  compensation  is 
usually  at  oompau-atlvely -low  levels.  The 
loan  program  would  be  operated  by  the 
Individual  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  osteopathy.  It  is  to  be  a  3 -year  pro- 
gram and  at  the  end  of  that  period  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  is  to  be  made 
to  determine  whether  It  meets  existing 
needs  or  whether  program  modifications 
are  called  for. 

PBCVBMTUfO  DTTPUCATIOM  OP  PaO<ttAlC8 

In  ctmsldering  this  legislation,  the 
conmiittee  gave  careful  attentlcm  to  the 
need  for  avoiding  any  duplication  of 
Federal  grant  or  loan  programs.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  Rules  Conunit- 
tee also  evidenced  its  concern  with  this 
important  question  during  its  considera- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  12  there 
will  not  be  any  duplication  with  smy 
other  program  because  any  grsmt  under 
another  program  would  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  any  grant  made  under  HJl. 
12  for  the  same  facility.  Tlierefore, 
there  caimot  be  greater  benefits  for  a 
single  facility  under  two  programs  than 
would  be  available  under  HJl.  12. 

For  example,  under  the  program  for 
the  construction  of  health  research  fa- 
cilities and  the  Hill-Buiton  program 
for  the  construction  of  hospitals,  medi- 
cal schools  may  qualify  for  some  Federal 
grants  for  some  facilities  which  are  part 
of  a  medical  school.  However,  any  such 
grant  would  have  to  be  deducted  from  a 
grant  made  under  HJl.  12. 

The  same  applies  to  student  loans  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  12.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  12.  any  amount  borrowed 
by  a  medical  student  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  program  during 
any  year  while  he  is  attending  medical 
school  will  have  to  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  any  loan  made  to  him  for  such 
year  under  H.R.  12.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  medi- 
cal student  should  apply  for,  and  be 
granted,  a  loan  imder  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  program.  The  loan 
terms  imder  H.R.  12  are  more  attractive 
to  medical  students  because  the  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  may  be  borrowed, 
the  repayment  terms,  and  the  forgive- 
ness features  of  H.R.  12  are  especially 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  medical 
students.  The  same  applies,  of  coiu'se. 
to  students  of  dentistry  and  osteopathy. 

In  summary,  while  other  grant  and 
loan  programs  by  their  own  terms  may 
in  theory  cover  medical  schools  and 
medical  students,  any  benefits  derived 
under  such  programs  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  benefits  available  under 
H  R.  12.  .In  this  way,  there  is  avoided 
any  piling  up  of  Federal  benefits  on  top 
of  each  other  in  a  manner  which  would 
give  medical  schools  or  medical  students 
benefits  greater  than  are  contemplated 
by  HJl.  12. 

The  provisions  of  HJl.  12  cdmed  at 
avoiding  duplications  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  C(»nptroller  in 
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decisions  dealioc  with  this  subject  (S2 
OomptroUer  Gensml  141:  81  GonpiroHer 
Oenenl  Ml;  of.  32  OoMptnUer  OcnflnU 

184). 

LOCAL 


I  want  to  anphafii»  that  under  the 
profirram  which  would  be  authorised  bsr 
H.R.  12,  the  primary  icapotisibUity  be- 
longs to  the  sponsors  who  would  apply 
for  grantB-in-aid.  The  sponsors  will 
have  to  decide  where  a  medical  school  is 
to  be  located — not  the  Federal  Ooivem- 
ment. 

Depending  on  who  appUes  for  grants, 
the  8pona(n«  may  be  a  State,  a  commu- 
nity, or  a  private  nonprofit  cH'Kanization. 
Again,  the  Federal  Ooyemment  does  not 
decide  the  questicm  as  to  whw  shall  op- 
erate medical  achools. 

In  other  words,  the  resftonsibility  un- 
der this  program  is  primarily  vested  in 
the  sponsors  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram which  has  been  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  providing  much -needed  hos- 
pital f  acUiUes. 
noamraarEMMHcm  with  AoamruxmATioK  aw 

Tfiis  describes  briefly  the  programs 
authorised  by  H  Jl.  12  and  the  provisions 
which  will  prevent  any  duplication  with 
other  Federal  programs. 

Before  closing,  however,  let  me  stress 
one  other  provision  in  the  bill,  and  that 
is  the  provision  which  specifleally  pro- 
hibits any  department  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  control 
over,  or  impose  any  requirement  with 
respect  to,  the  personnel,  curriculum, 
methods  of  instruction,  or  administra- 
tion of  any  Institution  which  receives 
assistance  tmder  this  legislation. 

This  provision  makes  clear  beyond  any 
doubt  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
authority  granted  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral under  this  legislation  is  strictly  lim- 
ited to  do  the  specific  things  which  he 
is  authorized  to  do  under  this  legislation 
and  does  not  in  any  way  authorize  any 
action  going  beyond  the  authorized  acts. 

OOlKXCmiON 

Over  the  past  10  years  Congress  has 
provided  over  $4  billloD  in  sunx)rt  to 
medical  research  and  to  the  building  of 
homitals  and  other  medical  care  facili- 
ties. But  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
construction  ot  buildings  will  not  of 
themselves  meet  the  Nation's  health 
needs.  Today  we  are  jeopardizing  our 
investment  in  research  and  facilities  by 
not  training  enough  doctors  and  dentists 
to  malce  full  use  of  what  we  already 
know.  HJEt.  12,  as  amended,  authorizes 
Federal  programs  to  hdp  assure  a  mini- 
mum adequate  supply  of  professional 
health  manpower — an  essential  factor  to 
our  strength  and  future  progress  as  a 
naUon.  Therefore,  I  appeal  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  to  give  its  over- 
whehning  support  to  this  legislation. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
humble  Jud^nent,  it  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion, we  have  a  c<»nplete  program  here 
that  will  enable  private  and  State  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide  a  need 
for  the  American  people  that  is  impera- 
tive. 


I  une  that  Fou  approve  this  bill  in  its 
eatixHy. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
dMiiman.  I  yield  IQ  winut^w  to  the 
gtttteomn  fXDB  Illinois  (Mr.  Snuvanl. 

Mr.  SPRXNOI^.  Mr.  Chaixautfi.  this 
is  not  a  new  biU.  I  can  remember  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Health  and  Science 
Subcommittee,  and  I  say  that  was  about 
7  or  8  years  ago  this  coming  August. 
Ilie  late  Percy  Priest  was  chairman  of 
this  committee,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Science. 
That  was  the  first  year  we  held  hearings 
on  this  particular  biU.  In  August,  be- 
fore we  adjourned,  we  were  almost  ready 
to  bring  that  bill  out.  but  imf  ortunately 
the  illness  of  the  chairman.  Percy  Priest. 
at  that  time  prevented  us  from  doing 
aiiything  with  it. 

We  have  had  hearings  on  this  bin  off 
and  on  since  1955. 

Here  we  are  in  1963.  I  said  in  March 
1962,  when  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Ask  Risicorr.  came 
to  our  committee  that  I  would  not  sup- 
port this  bin  unless  and  untn  there  was 
a  provision  put  in  the  bin  which  would 
actually  increase  the  nimiber  of  doctors. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  RiBicorr  was  for  the 
bilL  He  was  for  more  money  and  more 
expansion,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  increase  doctors.  I  made  a  state- 
ment at  that  time,  and  I  think  I  am 
pretty  familiar  with  this  subject,  having 
traveled  over  most  of  t^e  country  with 
the  subconunittee  looking  at  medical 
schools,  that  the  quality  of  our  medical 
schools  is  the  highest  In  the  world. 
There  is  no  system  of  medical  schools 
any  place  in  the  world  that  is  as  high  in 
quality  as  the  medical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  nor  are  there  as  many. 

I  said  I  was  satisfied  with  the  quality. 
not  that  it  could  not  be  improved  uixm, 
it  was  excellent,  but  I  did  not  believe  that 
Federal  Government  intervention  was 
justified  if  all  we  were  going  to  do  was 
to  pour  out  money  trying  to  improve 
what  I  considered  to  be  excellent  medi- 
cal education.  I  said  that  if  provisions 
were  put  in  this  bill  which  would  actu- 
ally guarantee  there  would  be  an  Increase 
in  the  nximber  of  doctors  graduated  when 
this  program  got  underway,  I  would  sup- 
port it. 

Why?  I  think  there  are  some  good 
reasons  for  that.  It  is  admitted,  I  think, 
when  this  program  gets  underway — 4  or 
5  years  It  will  take — we  ought  to  be  put- 
ting out  in  the  neighborhood,  depending 
on  how  many  new  schools  are  created, 
and  also  what  the  enrollments  in  the 
freshman  classes  were  dxirlng  the  last  5 
years,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  increase 
of  somewhere  between  400,  500,  and  1,000 
new  students  In  the  medical  schools  pres- 
ently existing  and  the  new  ones  that  win 
be  created,  that  wlU  not  be  enroUed  be- 
ginning in  September  1962. 

In  other  words,  we  wiU  by  this  legis- 
lation gain  between  400  and  1,000  or  more 
graduates  each  year. 

Now.  you  say  under  those  circum- 
stances wQl  that  increase  the  number  of 
doctors.  I  am  sorry  to  say  to  you  It  wlU 
not  increase  the  number  of  doctors  per 
thousmid  population  by  1970.    If  we  are 
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able  to  Increase  by  iOO  to  1,000  the  do^. 
tors  each  year  beginning  in  4  or  5  y^n 
from  DOW.  by  1970  we  wlU  itiU  have  otOg 
the  same  number  ot  doctor*  per  IjQqq 
population  that  we  had  in  1963.  So,  If 
this  bill  comes  before  you  again  3  jun 
fnxn  iK>w.  if  you  are  asked  how  auiy 
more  doctors  per  1,000  are  there  ia  18|| 
than  there  were  in  1963.  I  can  guaoo- 
tee  you  that  there  wiU  not  be.  This  tn- 
gram,  in  my  estimation,  is  not  bg 
enoiigh  to  lower  the  numt>er  of  docton 
per  1,000  over  what  it  was  in  1963.  but  if 
we  are  able  to  pass  this  legislatioa.  u 
wiU  guarantee  that  there  wiU  not  ke 
fewer  doctors  in  1970  than  there  wwe  ta 
1963  per  1,000.  So,  I  think  the  Howt 
ought  to  understand  that  we  are  not  g». 
ing  to  get  a  substantial  number  of  doo> 
tors  per  1.000,  because  this  leglalatim 
does  not  provide  that.  AU  we  wiU  kt 
aide  to  do  in  the  next  8  years  is  stay  e?«i 
with  what  we  are  today. 

Now,  extensive  hearings  were  eoa- 
ducted  this  Congress  on  H  Jl.  13  and  taA 
year  on  HJl.  4999.  which  has  prona 
ooncliisively  and  beyond  a  doubt  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  more  docton  ai 
more  dentists.  Some  areas,  parttodsity 
rural  areas,  are  real  short  of  docton  p« 
capita.  Those  of  you  from  Missoarl, 
listen  to  this:  In  1960.  one  county  la 
Missouri  had  just  1  doctor  for  a  popokh 
tion  of  almost  12,500.  whUe  many  com- 
ties  throughout  the  United  States,  In  at 
least  30  States,  had  as  few  as  10  to  13 
doctors  per  100.000  population. 

In  my  own  district  of  central  Illinai^ 
which  is  a  fairly  prosperous  area,  six  of 
the  nine  counties  in  my  oongresala«al 
district,  in  black  Illinois  land.  feU  vaa± 
below  the  standard  for  ttie  nimiber  of 
doctors  per  capita  average  throughout 
the  United  States.  Tlie  standard  ad 
forth— and  I  think  it  U  the  truth— in  s 
siu-vey  prepared  by  the  Department  «t 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  staUs: 
As  a  rule  of  thumb  experience  in  lacp 
medical  groups  indicates  that  oomm- 
bensive  medical  care,  including  gen«al 
and  specialized  services,  requires  on  tim 
average  of  1  physician  per  1,000  peopte. 

Great  strides  have  t>een  made  in  tin 
past  few  years  with  the  support  and  the 
active  help  of  the  Congress  in  medlcsl 
research  and  the  building  of  hosplttli 
and  other  medical  care  facilities.  Tbe 
HiU-Burton  program  is  one  example  of 
that.  But.  without  sufficient  docton  to 
staff  these  hospitals  and  to  put  into  \m 
the  great  knowledge  gained  through  re- 
search, they  cannot  possibly  be  utOlsed 
to  the  fxiUest  extent.  And.  It  is  for  IsA 
of  interest  in  the  medical  profession  oo 
the  part  of  young  people  seeking  to  cam 
out  careers  for  themselves  that  we  are 
burdened  today  with  this  tremmdeoi 
shortage  of  doctors.  It  is  not  that  the 
medical  profession  has  lost  its  i^peal  Is 
these  yotmg  people;  it  is  simply  beeacM 
we  lack  sufficient  training  facilities  for 
training  them. 

Let  me  give  you  this  example,  tumlnc 
once  more  to  my  own  district,  which  li 
the  seat  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
Champaign-Urbana.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  medical  school  at  t2ie  Unl- 
versity  of  Illinois  that  there  were  thli 
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YMT  in  September  1M2,  88  appllcanU 
f^the  school  of  orthodontia. 

out  of  those  80  ^TPUcants  just  10 
eooid  be  accepted.  This  means  that  the 
ottier  79  yowag  persons  desiring  to  study 
j^Q^gtry  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
oouid  not  do  so  Just  because  there  was  no 
oiaM  to  put  them.  Whether  they  were 
i^jTio  gain  admissioii  to  some  other 
g^i^ocA  of  dentistry,  I  do  not  know.  I 
rtther  doubt  it:  at  least.  I  am  almost 
sure  that  not  all  79  were  able  to  go  some- 
wbere  else,  l>ecause  the  same  situation 
vhicb  exists  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
exists  elsewhere  across  this  great  coim- 

tiy. 
1^.  Chairman,  the  situation  in  regard 

to  students  seeking  to  enter  the  medical 
gcbool  at  the  university  was  not  quite 
M  erltieal  as  in  the  school  of  dentistry, 
but  it  was  stiU  critical.  These  critical 
conditions,  unless  something  is  done 
right  now  in  1963,  wiU  be  worse  in  the 
yean  that  lie  Just  ahead,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee already. 

Ifr.  Chairman.  HJl.  12  wiU  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  docton  per  capita, 
but  it  wiU  insure  that  conditions  do  not 
get  worse.  It  wiU  insure  that  the  niun- 
ber  of  docton  per  capita  wiU  remain  at 
about  the  same  level  as  it  is  now 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  In  its  con- 
ddentlon  of  this  measure  did  the  com- 
mittee have  any  figures  presented  to  it  as 
to  the  number  of  private  contributions 
that  have  been  made  to  medical  schools, 
along  with  the  number  of  dollan  wlUch 
States  had  contributed  to  State  univer- 
lity  medical  schools? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  You  mean  in  com- 
parison between  private  and  otherwise? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Just  the 
number  of  doUan  that  have  l>een  put 
Into  the  building  of  medical  facilities 
and  medical  training  facilities  in  the  past 
Tear. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  recaU  that 
we  did 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  yield  further.  I  take  it  that— 
and  I  am  referring  to  the  report  on  page 
4  when  the  committee  very  frankly 
states  that  this  is  a  S-year  program  as 
Kt  up  in  the  bin  but  wiU  not  be  com- 
pleted within  this  S-year  period.  Is  it 
the  gentleman's  feeling  that  this  then 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  In 
effect  WiU  take  over  the  construction  of 
our  teaching  facilities  at  medical  schools 
irom  here  on  out? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Does  the  genUeman 
mean  by  take  over — I  take  it  you  mean 
continue  this  contribution  to  it? 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  program, 
M  I  visualise  it,  would  probably  last  10 
years. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman WlU  yield  further,  at  that  time 
would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  con- 
tanpUte  tliat  the  same  private  oontrlbu- 
"oos  would  be  made  to  the  medical 
"chools  that  have  been  made  in  the  past? 


lir.  SE^RINGER.  That  is  ^*«^iTn«ng 
they  would  both  continue  at  the  same 
rate.  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
do  not  have  the  figures.  We  are  assum- 
ing that  the  oontributions  wUl  be  at  the 
same  rate. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Does  the 
gentleman  feel  that  this  is  a  fair  assump- 
Uon? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  beUeve  it  is.  I  do 
not  think  what  we  are  doing  here  would 
make  anyone  feel  that  they  ought  to 
contribute  less.  To  give  the  gentleman 
an  example,  let  us  take  Dartmouth  where 
at  the  present  time  they  have  a  2-year 
school  and  they  are  hoping  to  expand 
and  to  make  it  a  4-year  school.  I  stiU 
think  there  would  be  substantial  contri- 
butions to  Dartmouth  in  spite  of  that 
fact  even  if  they  are  able  to  get  money 
to  make  this  a  4 -year  program.  That  is 
an  example.  I  think  their  contributions 
would  continue  to  come  to  Dartmouth  at 
{^proximately  the  same  rate,  because  as 
I  understand  it  a  great  majority  of  the 
money  at  Dartmouth  is  contributed  by 
its  own  alumni. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  lUinols  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  the  gentleman  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
biU  WiU  accomplish  what  I  am  t4^i*r<ng 
about  through  a  3-year  program  of 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilities  for  mental,  dental, 
osteopathic,  and  professional  pubUc 
health  service  personnel  as  weU  as  phar- 
macists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  and 
nurses.  May  I  say  in  connection  with 
nvtrsing  that  these  involve  only  the 
nurses'  buUdings  which  are  attached  to 
university  medical  schools.  These  wlU 
not  be  grants  for  nursing  schools  not  at- 
tached to  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  total  of  $105  miUion 
for  a  3-year  period  is  authorized  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  new  teach- 
ing faculties  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians, pharmacists,  optometrists,  podi- 
atrists, nurses,  or  professional  pubUc 
health  personnel,  llie  sum  of  $35  mil- 
Uon  for  a  3 -year  period  is  authorized  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  new  teach- 
ing f aciUties  for  the  training  of  dentists 
and.  finally.  $35  milUon  for  a  3-year 
period  is  authorized  for  the  replacement 
or  rehabiUtation  of  existing  faciUties  for 
aU  of  these  categories. 

Mr.  Chairman,  matching  grants  for  the 
construction  of  new  schools  and  for 
major  expansion  of  existing  schools  may 
be  made  up  to  two- thirds  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  Other  grants  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  grants  for  the  expan- 
sion of  an  existing  school  can  only  be 
nutde  where  the  school  wiU  expamd  its 
first-year  class  enrollment  for  the  fol- 
lowing 3  years  by  at  least  5  percent  over 
the  highest  first-year  enrollment  in  any 
of  the  5  years  inunediately  preceding  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  but  not  less 


than  5  students  and  in  some  Instanoes 
not  less  than  15  students  if  it  is  a  major 
grant. 

Grants  to  schools  of  public  health  may 
be  made  up  to  75  percent  of  cost  of  con- 
struction. Let  me  point  this  out  again; 
under  tlie  provisions  of  HJl.  13  there  wiU 
not  be  any  duplication  of  Federal  grant 
or  loan  programs.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time,  and  there  may 
come  into  existence  at  a  later  date.  Fed- 
eral programs  xmder  whl^  medical 
schools  and  other  schools  which  come 
within  the  purview  of  HJl.  12  may  qual- 
ify for  Federal  constructioa  grants.  For 
example,  imder  the  program  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  research  faciUties 
and  the  HIU -Burton  program  for  the 
construction  of  hospitals,  medical  schools 
may  qiudify  for  some  Federal  grants  for 
some  faciUties  which  are  part  of  a  med- 
ical school  or  faculty.  Therefore,  there 
cannot  be  benefits  for  a  single  faciUty 
imder  the  two  programs  which  would 
be  available  imder  HH.  12. 

In  my  opinion  HJt.  12  is  good  leg- 
islation. The  Congress  must,  on  a 
matching -grant  basis,  provide  the  facu- 
lties for  the  training  of  an  increased 
number  of  doctors  necessary  to  main- 
tain, to  keep  the  health  standards  of 
our  country  as  they  are  in  1963. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Schxmck]. 

Mr.  8CHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  sel- 
dom do  I  seek  and  take  the  opportunity 
to  speak  f  n»n  the  weU  of  the  House,  and 
do  so  now  only  because  I  feel  this  legis- 
lation is  so  very  important  in  numy  ways. 

Our  chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Aiicansas  [Mr.  Hakku]  is 
a  very  able  chairman  of  our  committee 
and  it  is  l>oth  an  honor  and  a  prlvUege 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  this  committee 
under  his  chairmanship.  I  want  to  pay 
a  sincere  tribute  to  our  chaiiman  and  to 
aU  the  members  of  our  c<»nmittee. 
Therefore  I  regret  especially  to  find  my- 
self in  opposition  to  the  legislation  un- 
der consideration  here. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  decision  for 
me  to  make  and  I  have  made  it  with 
extreme  reluctance.  Yet  in  aU  sincerity 
and  honesty  after  fully  considering  this 
legislation  and  discussing  it  with  many 
knowledgeable  members  in  the  profes- 
sion I  find  that  I  must  oppose  the  biU 
because  I  am  convinced  it  is  not  in  the 
best  public  interest. 

If  you  WiU  notice  from  the  hearings 
on  this  bin.  it  originally  started  out  as 
a  10-year  program,  and  even  then  was 
referred  to  as  l>eing  only  a  good  start 
but  to  make  it  a  Uttle  more  palatable 
and  perhaps  a  Uttle  easier  to  gain  ap- 
proval in  the  Congress  it  was  reduced  to 
a  3 -year  program.  But  let  no  one  be 
fooled  into  the  idea  that  3  years  wiU 
in  any  way  complete  the  program.  It 
wiU  no  doubt  become  a  permanent  pro- 
gram, as  nuuiy  of  these  temiwrary  pro- 
grams have  a  way  of  doing.  And  the 
cost  win  be  tremendous. 

May  I  also  refer  you  to  the  hearings 
at  which  Secretary  Celebrene  testified 
and  at  which  time  I  asked  him  if  he  felt 
that  the  nmnber  of  doctors  being  gradu- 
ated tram  medical  school  would  keep 
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jMee  with  tbe  growlnc  popuUtkm.  and 
wbeUier  or  not  it  was  keepinc  P«oe  with 
the  growing  population.  Secretary  Octo> 
brene.  aittiouKh  fidy  noeatly  nacke  Sec- 
retary, and  therefore  dzawlng  on  hie  ex- 
perleoee  as  the  mayor  of  a  great  city 
In  Ohio  plus  wJbat  had  been  tckl  to  hiat 
by  the  profe«ioaal  staff  of  HEW  stated 
that  there  bad  been  an  averace  of  135 
doctoca  per  1M.<M0  pcvulation  in  this 
country  but  that  in  the  last  year  or  two 
that  liad  grown  to  137  per  100^00  of 
population. 

However,  he  also  stated  that  as  the 
population  continued  to  grow  there 
wouki  be  fewer  doctors  per  100.000  pop- 
ulation. TlM  number  of  doctors  per  100.- 
000  population  is  not  a  particularly  sig- 
niiL^nt  figure,  because,  as  the  Secretary 
pointed  out,  there  are  many  areas  in 
this  Nation,  rural  areas  and  elsewhere, 
where  the  nun^ber  of  doctors  per  100,000 
population  is  much  beiow  the  national 
average,  and  a  numt>er  of  areas  where 
the  number  of  doctors  is  greattt-  than  the 
national  average  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion. This  is  obviously  true,  because  cer- 
tainly most  doctors  would  decide  on  a 
locatton  where  they  would  find  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  their  profession  in 
the  way  they  wanted  to  practice  and 
where  they  felt  they  could  best  serve 
their  fellow  men. 

Mr.  BBCKER.  ICr.  Oialrman.  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Kr.  SCHiafCK.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mew  York. 

Ifr.  BECBJSt.  On  this  point,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  bow  they  intend  under 
this  bill  to  regiment  doctors  to  iiractioe 
in  rural  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage 
and  get  them  out  <rf  the  metropolitan 
areas  he  is  talking  about  where  there 
is  an  overabundance?  How  can  they 
do  this  under  this  leglslaUon? 

Mr.  eCHENCK.  I  am  glad  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York 
toought  that  question  up,  though  I  was 
going  to  touch  on  it.  It  seems  to  me 
there  Is  no  way  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, short  of  controls,  and  make  no 
mistake  there  will  be  ^deral  controls 
regardless  of  any  provisions  or  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary  to  determine  where 
and  in  what  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion a  gradiiate  should  practice.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  bin  in  order  to  make 
it  palatable  wovM  increase  the  number 
of  graduates  per  school,  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  If  we  are  then  going  to  teU 
these  doctors  where  they  may  practice 
or  what  they  may  practice  and  whether 
or  not  they  can  go  into  general  practice 
or  into  one  of  the  specialties,  that  is 
another  thing  and  is  but  one  more  effort 
to  obtain  socialized  medicine.  Of  course. 
the  number  of  doetOTS  who  are  going  Into 
research  and  Into  specialty  fields  of  work 
naturally  reduces  the  total  number  of 
doctors  remaining  In  Uie  field  of  general 
practice.  

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman — ^I  have  listened  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas — that  al- 
though we  may  be  increasing  the  facili- 
ties  for  the  educating  of  more  doctors  or 
ixwlding  more,  how  do  we  core  the 
problem  of  transference  of  doctors 
from  the  ovendtrandance  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  to  the  rural  areas  where  the 


abcNTtace  is?  This  does  not  seem  to  pro- 
vide for  that,  unices  you  have  something 
inlwre  to  regiment  doctora. 

Mr.  6CHEI9CK.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  that  is  the  trend  feimard 
regimentation  and  socialism  and  is  one 
of  the  av>ecta  which  is  of  such  serious 
ooooem  to  many  of  us. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
discourage  students  froBi  going  into 
medical  practice?  In  the  first  place,  a 
stud^it  must  have  S  years  of  college.  4 
years  oi  general  courses  and  4  years  of 
medicine,  f  (blowing  which  he  must  serve 
an  internship  of  at  least  1  year.  If  he  is 
going  to  do  postgraduate  work,  he  will 
have  been  in  school  and  in  the  nonpro- 
ductive part  of  his  life  for  some  14  or  15 
years  before  he  becomes  a  doctor  ready 
to  begin  his  medical  practice.  That  is 
one  thing  that  is  dieoouraging  otherwise 
capable  students  from  going  into  medi- 
cine. Certainly  the  danger  of  Federal 
oontrals.  about  which  my  distinguished 
ocdleague  from  New  York  and  I  were 
talking,  is  also  a  factor  in  determining 
whether  or  not  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  wants  to  go  into  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

If  a  doctor  is  to  be  controlled  and  told 
Just  what  dnigs  he  can  prescribe,  that 
he  must  prescribe  these  drugs  by  their 
generic  name  and  must  prescrll)e  the 
drug  from  a  particular  list  of  approved 
drugs;  If  the  doctor,  as  was  the  recent 
experience  of  one  of  my  friends  in  the 
medical  profession,  is  then  subjected  to 
a  lot  of  inquiry  and  questions  from  some 
clerk  In  a  State  or  Federal  health  de- 
partment, saying,  *^ou  cannot  prescribe 
this  particular  drug  because  it  is  not  on 
the  approved  list,"  then  the  doctor  can- 
not practice  his  medicine  in  the  best  way 
that  he  knows  how  and  in  tlie  best  in- 
terest of  his  patient.  So  the  danger  of 
Federal  centre^  the  danger  of  being 
told  where  to  practice  and  when  to  prac- 
tice and  how  to  practice,  what  drugs  he 
can  use  or  prescribe,  and  how  to  conduct 
his  profession  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
discouraging  situation  to  any  doctor. 

Many  of  you.  I  am  sure,  are  familiar 
with  this  particular  magazine.  This 
magazine  is  caUed  the  Medical  World 
and  News.  It  is  published  in  New  York 
by  the  Medical  World  Publishing  Co. 
In  this  issue  of  March  1.  1963,  which  I 
hold  In  my  hand,  they  have  a  discussion 
about  medicine  as  it  Is  practiced  in 
Oreat  Britain  imder  tlie  socialist  sys- 
tem. 

May  I  just  call  your  attention  to  one 
picture  here  on  page  77  of  this  particular 
March  1  issue.  Here  is  a  table  fun  of 
forms  which  this  doctor  must  work  with 
and  complete  and  keep  tabs  on  In  order 
to  serve  his  people.  So  the  time  that 
he  ean  spend  In  his  Interviews  and  Vtie 
time  that  he  can  spend  in  discussing 
medical  history  and  the  time  that  he 
can  spend  making  physical  examinations 
is  very,  very  limited.  He  has  to  com- 
plete innumerable  forms  and  spend  a 
great  amount  of  his  very  valuable  time 
doing  desk  work  and  clerical  work.  He 
has  to  have  a  whole  office  staiT  occupied 
in  such  an  effort — or.  shaU  we  say,  to 
electronlcize  this  type  of  professional 
service.  Are  we  going  to  have  people 
going  Into  a  medical  office  and  punching 
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keys  mx  a  eooumter  to  say.  *l  ^^i^  ^ 

pain  here  and  I  haer9  a  pain  th«aL  i 
laave  a  little  strange  feeliiw  heseiMii  I 
hare  a  little  different  feeling  !!«»•• 
and  then  punch  tlwae  keys  and  oat  m 
cooae  a  card  with  a  diacnosis;  th«i^ 
takes  this  diagnosis  card  to  the  4mm 
and  the  doctor  punehes  a  few  more  kaki 
m  it  and  the  patteot  takes  it  la  |^ 
phaxwkaeist  and  gets  the  r-*~rr1pn^| 
A  computer  is  nothing  more  or  leas  Iki^ 
a  sponge  anyhow.  It  only  abaorts  «^ 
you  put  into  it.  .  If  you  put  the  witM 
information  in.  yoa  get  the  wroc^  ||. 
formation  out. 

So  we  in  this  electronic  age  may  be  h 
for  some  real  jim-dandy  type  of  d^. 
nosls  of  what  aikight  be  serioias  s«^ 
plaints. 

Hie  Dayton.  Ohio,  Journal  Herakl  la. 
eludes  a  syndicated  column  in  the  Am 
IS  issue  where  a  doctor,  Leslie  J.  Maai^. 
a  doctor  of  education,  lncldenta4^. 
discusses  the  problem  in  his  ootaam^ 
why  weU  qualified  students  are  notgii^ 
Into  medicine.  Under  imanimous  «aa> 
sent,  I  include  the  article  at  this 
in  the  RacoKs: 

ICeskal  Schools  Nxid 

(By  Leslie  J.  Ifason) 

A  serious  shortage  of  doctors  ts  Jtist  i 
the  comer. 

The  outinit  of  our  medical  aoliools  to  ] 
meeting  demands  now.    Many  iwrtkial  i 
graduates  are  enterlQg  the  fields  of 
and  teaching,  rather  thaa  going  Into 
practice. 

This  Is  just  at  the  time  when, 
our   expanding  populaUon,   we   need 
more  practicing  doctors. 

BulMtng  and  stafltng  more  medical 
wUl  not  in  ItMir  solve  the  problcia.  Mr 
the  vary  staHag  of  thsss  acbools  puts  m 
additional  drain  on  the  avaUatole  stippty  «( 
trained  doctors. 

We  must  remove  some  of  the  blocks  b 
the  tMnking  of  thcse  young  students  whkS 
cause  them  to  bypass  medicine  far  otk> 
goals.  The  case  of  Hal  well  illustrates  vbM 
I  mean. 

Hal  eame  to  me  for  adrloe  S  years  aga 
He  was  a  high  school  aenlcr  and  a  psl 
student;  that  is,  he  made  high  grades.  Ik 
father,  a  suecesaful  surgeon,  hoped  M 
would  follow  In  some  branch  of  the  msdad 
profession. 

But  Hal  said :  n^erbape  I  can  do  It,  tfSk 
I  hare  to  work  hard  to  make  good  grsSa 
in  high  echool.  Prenied  an<l  medical  sefaBd 
would  mean  many  year*  of  eacnKiattBgi7 
hard  work — with  no  fun. 

"Sren  If  I  finished.  In  general  praottos  I 
would  be  on  caU  at  all  hours.  My  tamt^ 
lile  would  not  be  normal.  I  would  ratMr 
work  8  hours  a  day  and  be  home  eTenla^* 

Hal  went  on  to  say  that  only  an  A  vm- 
age  in  premed  wotild  gain  talm  entrssdl 
Into  a  medical  school.  (Of  eouree  this  is  oil 
true.  Some  70  percent  of  students  aeosyM 
In  medical  schools  hare  B  Breragas.) 

Theae  fears  bad  to  be  redvoed  If  Bal  «■ 
to  choose  medicine  as  a  oareer.  Be  had  Ma 
Intelligence  and  physical  energy  to  sucossd. 
but  he  didn't  know  how  to  make  the 
use  of  his  talents. 

Hal  and  I  set  up  a  plan.  Dtning  the  i 
mer  after  high  echool  graduation  and  beM* 
college  entrance,  Hal  was  to  get  a  ruseSil 
start  on  each  of  his  eouzaea. 

We  carsTuUy  cosuldared  the  maniisr  li 
whioli  sMh  eourae  shoedd  be  tudlsd.  sad 
planned  a  preview  to  provide  bias  witb  Wt 
vocabulary  necessary  Xor  efflelant  UstsalW 
to  lectures. 

Hal  planned  to  take  courses  which  woaM 
give  him  background  for  his  medical  sebod 
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training     ««ch  summer  was  to  be  used  to 
rMgf  the  pressure  on  tlie  next  year. 
^Dce  this  plan  was  eetabllshed,  medical 
^-iniag  lort  iU  threat  to  Hal. 

ff^jm  ttme  to  time  during  the  B  years  since 
^^  ,pjn  Hal,  he  not  only  carries  on  his 
lork  happUy  and  sucoeesfully,  but  finds 
M^  to  enjoy  the  normal  aodal  Ufe  of  the 
«^lig«  student.  He  Is  well  on  his  way  to 
^t^eomlDg  »  successful  doctor. 

So  you  ■**  ^'  have  to  begin  solving  the 
problem  of  the  doctor  shortage  by  ehang- 
iQg  the  attitude  of  the  high  echool  student. 

One  boy  said.  "Perhaps  I  can  do  it, 
but  I  have  to  work" — this  boy's  father, 
iocidentaUy.  was  a  surgeon — "I  have  to 
work  in  order  to  make  good  grades  in 
high  school,  and  to  go  to  medical  school 
with  many,  many  years  of  excruciating- 
ly bard  work  and  no  futL  Even  after  I 
finish  and  enter  general  practice.  I  would 
be  on  call  all  hours  and  my  family  life 
would  not  be  normal  I  would  rather 
work  8  hours  a  day  and  be  h<xne  eve- 
nings." 

So  we  are  having  boys  go  to  law  school. 
we  are  having  boys  go  to  engineering 
school  we  are  having  boys  going  to  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  schools  so  they  can 
work  8  hours  a  day,  and  then  are  free 
from  professional  responsibilities  when 
they  go  home  In  the  evening,  so  that  they 
can  have  their  evenings  and  weekends 
with  their  families. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  par- 
ticular bill  which  we  are  considering  will 
not  increase  the  number  of  doctors  that 
are  going  to  be  available.  It  may  in  fact 
have  an  adverse  effect,  because  every 
time  we  need  to  staff  for  more  medical 
schoob  they  must  be  staffed  by  available 
doctors  and  available  trained  personnel 
So  we  will  be  draining  off  out  of  the  doc- 
ton  we  now  have  additional  doctors  in 
order  to  teach  in  the  expanded  schools. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  could  be 
Tery  carefully  considered  by  all  of  us  and 
esch  of  us  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  Personally,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  real  effort  to- 
ward the  further  socialization  of  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  to  the  unnec- 
essary expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money 

Mr.  CX)LLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
every  witness  representing  a  medical 
school  who  testified  on  this  bill  a  year 
ago  when  asked  whether  or  not  If  this 
program  were  enacted  they  could  ac- 
c<»nmodate  an  additional  medical  stu- 
dent in  1963.  1964,  1065.  or  even  up  to 
1868,  answered  in  each  instance  "No"? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  think  that  is  very 
true. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  One  addiUonal  ques- 
tion: As  I  understand  the  proposal  this 
year,  there  would  be  no  scholarship  loan 
fund  or  loan  fund  of  any  nature  avail- 
able until  the  student  was  ready  to  en- 
ter medical  school 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    Four  years  hence. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  In  other  words,  he 
would  have  to  have  his  4  years  premedi- 
c^  If  he  could  not  afford  to  attend 
eoUege  in  the  first  place,  how  could  he 
tii^^  'or  a  loan  or  how  could  he  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  in  order  to  go 
to  medical  school? 


Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  answered  his  own  question. 

Mr.  COUJER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dkvxhk]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  leg- 
islation is  not  new  to  the  Congress,  al- 
though I  believe  it  is  new  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  It  was  considered  by  our 
committee  last  year  as  H.SL  4999.  But  it 
has  created  some  mighty  strange  bed- 
fellows. This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  the  AFL-CIO  and  American  Medical 
Association  in  the  same  bed,  although  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  k^t  one  leg  out 
from  under  the  covers  and  firmly  on  the 
ground,  for  they  have  taken  a  position  in 
opposition  to  the  loan  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

What  are  we  doing  here?  Let  us  not 
kid  anyone.  This  is  a  straight  out  and 
out  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
You  can  dress  it  up  with  all  kinds  of 
fancy  names,  but  it  is  still  a  bill  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education.  It  is  one  of  many 
bills  that  have  l>een  presented  to  Con- 
gress. We  know  a  great  deal  about  this 
overall  subject.  During  the  school  year 
1958-59,  Federal  support  for  educational 
programs  amounted  to  63,413,168,000 
from  a  total  of  20  different  Government 
agencies.  My  source  or  my  authority  for 
making  that  statement  is  on  page  3  of 
the  April  1962  Directory  of  Federally 
Financed  Student  Loans,  in  the  field  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Latrar. 

Now,  we  hear  that  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  create  more  physicians  In 
the  United  States  because  of  the  tre- 
mendous lack  of  doctors.  It  is  designed 
to  meet  a  need.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Celebrezze,  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee, he  had  the  original  HJi.  12  bill, 
which  was  a  10-year  program,  and  the 
cost  was  $813,050,000. 

In  talking  about  that  bill  covering  a 
program  involving  over  $813  million, 
what  did  he  say? 

He  said  It  would  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  really  get  started. 

He  is  talking  about  the  $800  million, 
10-year  prograoL    He  said: 

We  oould  evaluate  the  program  as  we 
went  along,  but  I  think  It  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent start  at  this  point. 

What  happened  in  committee?  This 
bill  was  reduced  to  a  3-year  program, 
and  the  cost,  depending  on  construc- 
tion, the  loans,  and  so  forth,  is  about 
$300  million,  as  I  understand  it  But 
we  enlarged  It  It  was  reduced  from 
10  to  3  years  so  that  it  would  l>e  more 
palatable  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
We  cut  it  down  from  $800  million  to 
around  $300  million.  But  in  addition 
to  the  original  purpose  of  building  teach- 
ing facilities  for  schools  of  medicine,  and 
so  forth,  osteopathy  and  public  health, 
it  has  been  enlarged  to  include  schools  of 
nursing,  schools  of  pharmacy,  schools  of 
podiatry  and  other  schools.  Someone 
mentioned  that  we  have  overlooked  the 
morticians.    But  it  has  been  expanded. 


I  have  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence from  chiropractors,  who  felt  that 
they  were  discriminated  against  l>e- 
cause  they  had  not  been  included  as 
among  the  health  professions. 

In  my  correspondence  in  this  respect, 
I  said  that  this  bill  was  originally  de- 
signed to  meet  a  need,  and  was  not  a 
big  pie  to  be  cut  up  and  distributed 
among  all  of  the  health  professions. 
Apparently  the  persons  in  that  profes- 
sion had  failed  to  establish  a  need  be- 
fore the  committee. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  said : 

There  are  two  prime  reasons  for  this  type 
of  legislation,  two  prime  reasons  for  the 
need  of  this  legislation;  there  U  a  shortage 
of  doctors  and  dentists  in  this  country,  due 
(1)  to  lack  of  facilities,  and  (2)  lack  of 
financial  means. 

What  is  the  ratio  today?  On  page  43 
of  the  committee  hearings  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
stated: 

In  14  states  there  are  fewer  than  100 
physicians  per  100,000  population.  In  four 
States  there  are  IflO,  or  more,  per  100,000; 
but  the  rate  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
States — and  I  think  this  Is  Important — has 
stayed  pracUcaUy  sUtlc  since  1940. 

In  1040  we  had  13S  physicians  for  100,000 
populaUon.  Today,  In  1063.  we  have  137  per 
100,000.  or^  more. 

Then  he  further  stated  that  imder  our 
projection  to  1970  it  will  be  down  to  126. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  particular  set  of 
facts  he  based  this  projection,  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  last  22  years,  the  ratio 
rather  than  going  down  has  Increased 
in  fact  by  two. 

On  the  basis  of  need,  on  page  310  of  the 
committee  hearings.  Dr.  Wiggens,  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Council,  in  discussing  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  applicants  to  medical 
schools  stated: 

There  has  been  a  very  significant  difference 
between  what  existed  In  the  19BO-1963  as 
opposed  to  what  exists  ^w. 

However,  he  said  our  medical  schools 
had  far  more  applicants  during  that 
period  because  of  the  postwar  situation. 
He  continued: 

But,  when  looked  at  over  a  30-year  period, 
it  is  down  a  little  bit,  but  I  do  not  think  if 
one  figured  it  out  statistically,  that  it  woxild 
be  a  statistical  difference  for  the  average  of 
some  30  to  60  years. 

Well,  what  is  the  ratio  here  as  com- 
pared with  EIngland?  We  know  wliat  the 
medical  situation  is  now  in  England. 
These  figures  were  provided  to  me  by  the 
American  Medical  Association:  1960 
population-physician  ratio  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  compared  with  England :  Ac- 
tive physicians  in  our  country:  There 
were  237.700;  in  England  and  in  Wales 
47,700,  which  means  this:  Active  physi- 
cians per  100.000  population  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  130  as  compared  to  104 
in  England  and  in  Wales.  Persons  per 
active  physician  in  the  United  States, 
769:  in  England  and  in  Wales  there  were 
962  persons  per  phjrsician.  This  is  not 
a  complete  statistic  here,  but  persons  per 
family  physician  in  the  United  States 
were  1,700.  but  there  were  no  figures 
available  for  England. 

We  have  had  an  influx  of  foreign  doc- 
tors: In  1955,  1,057;  in  1956,  1,002;  in 
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1958. 1,316:  In  1959. 1,776;  in  1960. 1.569; 
in  1961.  1.730. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.DEVINE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  a  very  important  point.  I 
think,  with  reference  to  doctors  from  for- 
eign countries.  I  think  it  is  rather  sig- 
nificant that  I  was  in  New  York  recently 
meeting  with  a  group  of  people,  includ- 
ing some  doctors.  The  doctors  from  a 
large  hospital  in  New  Jersey  told  me  that 
they  could  not  get  interns  in  their  hospi- 
tal at  all  sulBcient  to  meet  their  needs, 
and  two- thirds  of  the  interns  of  that 
hospital  had  to  be  drawn  from  foreign 
students.  I  think  that  is  significant. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  On  the  matter 
of  foreign  doctors.  I  made  inquiry  during 
the  hearings  of  Dr.  Terry  and  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  people,  and 
they  could  give  no  conclusive  answer  as 
to  why  these  people  are  coming  here. 
They  certainly  could  not  prove  that  It 
was  because  of  the  shortage.  I  think  it 
is  evident  that  these  people  are  coming 
here  not  because  of  the  shortage  but  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  they  have  in  this 
country  tliat  they  do  not  have  in  their 
own  country. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Under  the  student  loan 
provisions,  would  it  be  possible  to  loan 
money  to  foreign  students  for  training 
In  this  country;  that  is.  medical  training 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  DETVENE.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that.  But,  I  would  like  to  get 
Into  the  loan  provision,  here. 

One  thing  that  I  think  we  should  point 
out  very  clearly  is  this:  I  would  like  to 
point  out  particularly  to  my  colleagues 
that  are  interested  in  States  rights  that 
there  are  many  programs  on  a  voluntary 
private  basis  existing  today  by  virtue  of 
which  students,  medical  students,  pro- 
posed medical  applicants,  can  obtain 
funds  with  which  to  attend  college  and 
universities.  I  have  a  list  here  broken 
down  State  by  State  and  county  by  coun- 
ty of  medical  societies  having  scholar- 
ship programs  which  I  will  later  seek 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Rkcoko  at 
this  point: 

CJOTHfTT  ICXOICAL  SodmcB  Havino  Scholab- 

BHIF  PBOOKAICB 


Baldwin  County  Ue<Ucal  Society:  N.  Van 
Wezel,  MJ).,  secretary,  Foley,  Ala. 

Blount  Co\inty  Medical  Society:  Thoe.  M. 
Towns,  MJ).,  Mcretary,  Oneonta,  Ala. 

Bullock  Coiinty  Medical  Society:  Sidney 
A.  Ck>lin.  MJ).,  secretary.  Union  ^xlngs,  Ala. 

Coffee  Coimty  Medical  Society:  J.  F.  Stan- 
ley. MJ)..  secretary.  Enterprise,  Ala. 

Cullman  Cotmty  Medical  Society:  M.  8. 
Wlilteside.  MJ).,  secretary.  Cullman.  Ala. 

Dale  County  Medical  Society:  Robt.  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin. MJ)..  secretary,  Osark,  Ala. 


DeKalb  Cotmty  Medical  Society:  O.  L 
Weatberly.  MJ)..  secretary.  Fort  Payne,  Ala. 

■Kambla  Coxinty  Medical  Society:  X. 
SchamltBky.  MJ)..  secretary.  Brewton,   Ala. 

Franklin  County  Medical  Society:  Wayne 
HyaU.  MJ).,  secretary,  Runellvllle,  Ala. 

Jefferson  Coxmty  Medical  Sodtey:  Paul 
Burleson,  MJ).,  secretary,  Blrmlngtiam,  Ala. 

Lauderdale  County  Medical  Society:  O.  L. 
Biirton,  MJ).,  secretary.  Florence,  Ala. 

Lowndee  County  Medical  Society:  R.  L. 
Staggers,  MJ).,  secretary,  Benton,  Ala. 

Marlon  County  Medical  Society:  Robt.  H. 
Mason,  MJ).,  secretary,  HamUton,  Ala. 

Mobile  County  Medical  Society:  C.  W.  Wln- 
sor,  MJ)..  secretary.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Pike  County  Medical  Society:  W.  H.  Aber- 
natby,  MJ>..  secretary,  Troy,  Ala. 

Shelby  County  Medical  Society:  Jean 
Clark.  MJ)..  secretary,   Vincent,  Ala. 

AUZONA 

Maricopa  County  Medical  Society:  Howard 
D.  Lawrence.  M.D.,  secretary,  Pboenlx,  Arl«. 

CALirOBIflA 

Alameda-Contra  Coeta  County  Medical 
Societies:  David  Dugan,  M.D.,  secretary.  Cos 
Medical  Society,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Fresno  County  Medical  Society:  N.  J. 
Wilde,  MJ).,  secretary,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Sbasta-Trlnlty  County  Medical  Society: 
R.  R.  Bfeeden.  MD..  secretary.  Weavervllle, 
Calif. 

Sonoma  Covmty  Medical  Society:   Clayton 

B.  Taylor.  MJ).,  secretary,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

COLOkAOO 

Weld  County  Medical  Society:  Edward 
Kinder,  M.D.,  secretary.  Jobnstown,  Colo. 

nouDA 

Dade  County  Medical  Society:  D.  D. 
Daughtry,  MJ).,  secretary,  Miami,  Fla. 

Madison  Covmty  Medical  Society:  W.  J. 
Cogglns,  MJ)..  secretary.  Madison,  Fla. 

OXOBOIA 

Cobb  County  Medical  Society:  R.  T.  Clark, 
M.D.,  secretary.  MarletU,  Oa. 

Spalding  County  Medical  Society:  J.  W. 
Waticlns,  MJ).,  secretary,  Orlffln,  Oa. 

nxnfois 

Jackson  Coxmty  Medical  Society:  Charles 
Young,  MJ).,  secretary,  Carbondale,  lU. 

IOWA 

Cerro  Oordo  County  Medical  Society:  J.  R. 
Utne,  MJ).,  secretary.  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Henry  County  Medical  Society:  R.  S.  Wet- 
tach,  MJ).,  secretary,  Moimt  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Jobnson  County  Medical  Society,  R.  A. 
Wilcox,  MJ).,  secretary,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Pottawattamie    Covmty    Medical    Society: 

C.  V.    Caugblan,    MJ).,    secretary.    Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

BLXNTUCXT 

Barren  County  Medical  Society:  Lewis 
Dickinson,  MJ).,  secretary.  Glasgow,  Ky. 

Calloway  County  Medical  Society:  H.  L. 
HoviBton,  M  J).,  secretary,  Murray.  Ky. 

(Knott  County)  Perry-Knott  Covmty 
Medical  Society:  W.  F.  KeUey,  MJ).,  secre- 
tary, Hlndman,  Ky. 

MABTLAMD 

Baltlm<»^  City  Medical  Society:  J.  N. 
Classen,  MJ).,  secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frederick  Covmty  Medical  Society:  Thoa. 
R.  Reid,  MJ).,  secretary,  Frederick.  Md. 

M  ASBACH  U  aiTW 

Cbarles  River  District  Medical  Society: 
K.  B.  Lawrence,  MJ).,  secretary.  Brookllne, 
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MICHIOAM 

Genesee  County  Medical  Society:  John  B. 
Rowe,  MJ).,  secretary,  Flint.  Mich. 

Grand  Traverse-Benzie-Lenawee  Counties 
Medical  Society:  W.  W.  Cllne.  MJ).,  secre- 
tary. Traverse  City,  Mlcb. 

Ingham  County  Medical  Society:  Wm. 
Cheney.  MJ)..  secretary.  Lansing.  Mich. 


Kent  County  Medical  Society:  ft  a 
Mulder,     MJ),     secretary.     Grand     tuxo^ 

Washtenaw  Covmty  Medical  Soctoty-  a». 
hard  Bauer,  MJ).,  secretary.  Ann  ArS* 
Mich.  •»"««•, 

KIMNSSOTA 

NlooUet-Lesviear  Covmty  Medical  Sodst* 
A.  H.  Thompson.  MJ)..  secretary.  StfS.' 
Minn.  ^^* 

Zumbro  VaUey  Medical  Society  t.  w 
Johnson.  MD.,  secretary.  Rochester,  Mum. 

Stearns-Benton  County  Medical  Soetetv- 
Thomas  G.  Mum.  MJ).,  secretary,  St  Ckwi 
Minn.  ^' 

msaouBi 

Greene  Covmty  Medical  Society  F  T 
HTtoubler,   Jr..  MJ)..   secretary.  8pringfl«l«i 

Jackson  Covmty  Medical  Society:  KdwaM 
O.  Kettner,  MD.,  secretary.  Kansas  City,  lio 

KKW    HABCPSRIRS 

Centre  District  and  Merrimack  Covintv 
Medical  Society:  T.  G.  Co^pnreU,  MD  ««. 
retary,  Concord.  N.H.  "* 

Stafford  Covinty  Medical  Society:  Jfl««  w 
Gait,  MD.,  secretary.  Dover.  KM. 

KXW    JKaSKT 

Atlantic  Covmty  Medical  Society:  John  W 
Holland.  MD.,  secretary.  AtlanUc  City.  HJ 

Bergen  County  Medical  Society:  Charto 
Campbell,  MD..  secretary,  Hackensack.  NJ 

Monmouth  Covmty  Medical  Society:  Wana- 
massa,  N.J. 

Union  County  Medical  Society:  |  h. 
Pogue,  MD.,  secretary,  Ellzatwth,  NJ. 

KXW    MKXICO 

Bemalllo  County  Medical  Society:  John 
Torrens,  MD..  secretary,  Albuqueraae 
N.  Mex.  ^    • 

KXW  TOSK 

Cattaraugus  County  Medical  Society:  C.  L 
Mather,  MD.,  secretary.  Glean,  N.T. 

Schenectady  County  Medical  Society:  J.  B. 
Cortesl.  MD..  secretary.  Schenectady  18.  V.l. 

KOSTR  DAKOTA 

First  District  Medical  Society:  M.  H.  Potn- 
dexter,  MD..  secretary,  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

Sixth  District  Medical  Society:  C.  K 
Monta.  MD.,  secretary,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

OHIO 

Mahoning  County  Medical  Society:  C.  B. 
Plchette.  MD..  secretary.  Tovmgstown  1 
Ohio. 

Montgomery  County  Medical  Society:  W.  J. 
Lewis,  MD.,  secretary,  Dayton  7,  Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA 

East  Central  Oklahoma  Medical  Society:  O. 
Berkenblle,  MD.,  secretary.  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Pottawattomle  Covmty  Medical  Society: 
Clinton  Gallaher,  MD.,  secretary.  Shawnss, 
Okla. 

oasoow 

Mviltnomah  County  Medical  Society: 
Qulnten  W.  Cochran.  MD..  secretary.  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

PEmfSTLVAWXA 

Delaware  Covmty  Medical  Society:  WUllsm 
T.  Rial,  MD.,  secretary,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Covmty  Medical  Society:  O. 
MackmuU.  MD..  secretary,  Philadelphia  44, 
Pa. 

SOX7TH  CABOUMA 

Columbia  Richland  County  Medical  B(^ 
clety:  R.  F.  Haines,  MD..  secretary,  Oolum- 
bU,  S.C. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Wetotone  Covmty  Medical  Society:  D.  A 
Gregory,  MD..  secretary.  Mllhank.  8.  Dak. 


Dicluon  County  Medical  Society:  L.  D. 
Jackson.  MD..  secretary.  Dickson ,  Tsnn. 

Roane  County  Medical  Society:  B.  W.  81t- 
terson,  MD..  secretary.  Oak  Ridge,  Turn. 
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Andrews.  Ector,  Midland  Counties  Medical 
godety:  J.  R-  Walton,  MD..  secretary.  Mid- 
land, Tbx. 

DiOlss  County  Medical  Society:  W.  C.  Sell- 
man.  Jr..  MD.,  secretary,  Dallas  1,  Tex. 

Kerr.  BCendall.  Oillespie  Counties  Medical 
society:  Julia  S.  Eley.  MD..  secretary,  Kerr- 
Tllle,  Ter. 

Lubbock,  Crosby  Cotmty  Medical  Soci- 
ety: James  O.  Morris,  MD..  secretary,  Lub- 
bock, Tex. 

Taylor  County  Medical  Society:  J.  WU- 
llsms,  MD..  secretary.  Abilene,  Tex. 

XTTAM 

Salt  Lake  Covmty  Medical  Society:  Donald 
Smith,  MD..  secretary.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Otah. 

WASHINOTOM 

King  County  Medical  Society:  R.  Robert- 
•oo.  MD..  secretary.  Seattle.  Wasli. 

Spokane  Covmty  Medical  Society:  8.  E. 
Slxikany,  MD^  secretary.  Spokane.  Wash. 

WSST  vnuLMLa 

Cabell  County  Medical  Society:  W.  L. 
Heal.  MD..  secretary,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Central  West  Virginia  County  Medical  So- 
ciety: Jane  Freeman,  MD..  secretary,  Buck- 
hannon.  W.  Va. 

Harrison  County  Medical  Society:  Andrew 
Weaver.  MD..  secretary,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 

Kanawha  County  BCedlcal  Society:  A.  B. 
Curry  Ellison,  MD.,  secretary,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Logan  County  Medical  Society;  R.  M. 
Kessel.  MD.,  secretary,  Logan,  W.  Va. 

Preston  Covmty  Medical  Society:  Charles 
7.  Moser,  MD.,  secretary,  Klngwood,  W.  Va 

WISCOICSZM 

Racine  Covmty  Medical  Society:  W.  W. 
Williamson,  MD..  secretary,  Racine,  Wis. 

WTOMIKQ 

Natrona  County  Medical  Society:  D.  J. 
Jaoobeon.  MD.,  Mcretary,  Ca«per.  Wyo. 

North  Eastern  Covinty  Medical  Society:  R. 
It  Mlnket.  MD..  secretary.  Upton.  Wyo. 

Pabtial  Lot  or  Finamciai.  Aid  PKOoaAiia  for 

MbJICAL  SlUUUfTS 

1.  Arkansas  medical  student  loans:  Dean 
of  students.  University  of  Medicine  Center, 
University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
approximately  31  awards,  $400  to  $600. 

3.  Arkansas  medical  student  loans  (rural 
areas) :  Dean  of  students.  University  Medical 
Center.  University  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  17  awards.  »400  to  $1625. 

3.  Illinois  Agricultural  Association  and  the 
Illinois  State  Medical  Society:  Student  loan 
fund  to  board.  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Boettcher  Foundation :  Boettcher  Foun- 
dation medical  scholarships;  grants,  30  for  1 
year;  $500;  not  renewable,  general  expenses; 
Colorado  residents.  Juniors  and  seniors  In 
Colorado  medical  schools;  no  earlier  than 
February  1. 

5.  Connecticut  State  Medical  Society:  New 
Haven.  Conn.,  nvmnber  varies,  for  1  year,  $500; 
Connecticut  residents,  must  be  in  fovirth 
year  of  medical  school  in  United  SUtes  or 
Canada. 

8.  Iowa  State  Medical  Society:  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  educational  loan  fund,  loan  amount 
varies;  residents  or  former  residents  of  Iowa, 
preference  to  Juniors  and  seniors  In  medical 
•chool.  interns,  and  residents. 

7.  Kansas  Medical  Society  medical  student 
loan  fund:  Dean.  UnlTerslty  of  Kansas 
Medical  School,  Lawrence.  Kans. 

8.  Kentucky  Heart  Association:  Lovils- 
vllle,  Ky..  student  research  scholarships; 
number  varies;  for  3  svunmer  months;  $600; 
not  renewable  Junior  and  senior  medical 
students  attending  Kentucky  medical 
echooU;  no  test;  Blarch  I;  apply  to  the 
medical  school. 


0.  Kentucky  SUte  Medical  Association: 
Louisville.  Ky.;  rural  Kentucky  medical 
school  fund;  number  varies;  renewable  for 
study  of  medicine,  recipients  mvist  agree  to 
retvim  to  practice  In  rural  area  of  Kentucky 
for  a  time  equal  to  the  duration  of  aid 
received. 

10.  MassachusetU  Higher  Education  As- 
sistance Corp.:  Boston.  Mass.;  bank  loans; 
$500  per  year  (maximum  total  loan  $1,500) ; 
renewable  for  a  third  year;  students  beyond 
the  freshman  year  who  are  domiciled  In 
Massachusetts.  The  corporation  has  for  Its 
purpose  making  bank  credit  available  to  col- 
lege students  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
have  ever  before  been  feasible.  Apply  to 
Dudley  Harmon  executive  director,  as  above. 

11.  Massachvisetts  scholarships  for  dental, 
medical,  and  nvirsing  students:  Medical, 
dental,  and  nursing  scholarship  board.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.;  fellowships;  278  awards;  $150 
to  $500. 

12.  Mississippi  state  Medical  Education 
Board:  Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Hardy,  executive  sec- 
retary, Jackson.  Miss.;  loan  nunxber  varies; 
for  1  year;  $1,250  (maximum  total  loan 
$5,000);  renewable:  Mississippi  residents,  for 
premedical  education,  must  plan  to  do  gen- 
eral practice  and  sign  contract  agreeing  to 
practice  for  5  years  In  towns  of  5,000  or  un- 
der.  No  tests. 

13.  Woman's  avixillary  to  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association:  Odessa.  Mo.; 
medical  student  loan  fund;  loan  number 
varies;  for  1  year;  stipend  Individually  de- 
termined; renewable,  Missouri  residents, 
third  or  fovu^h  year  medical  students  at  ac- 
credited schools. 

14.  North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Conunls- 
sion:  Raleigh,  N.C.;  loan  nvunber  varies;  for 
1  year;  $140  to  $800  per  year  (maxlmvun  total 
loan  $700  to  $3,200);  renewable  for  a  fovirth 
year;  residents  of  North  Carolina  for  8  years, 
for  study  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing,  or 
pharmacy,  must  agree  to  practice  for  4  years 
in  North  Carolina  town  with  population  not 
over  2,500. 

15.  New  York  scholarships  for  medical  and 
dental  students:  Bureau  of  examinations 
and  testing.  State  education  department, 
Albany,  N.T.;  fellowships;  390  awards;  $350 
to  $700;  renewable:  tuition  and  fees;  U.S.  citi- 
zen and  a  resident  of  New  York  State;  regents 
scholarship  examination. 

18.  South  Carolina  medical  student 
scholarship  loans  (rural  areas) :  Medical  Col- 
lege of  South  Carolina,  Charleston,  S.C; 
eight  awards:  $1,000. 

17.  South  Dakota  Medical  School  Endow- 
ment Association:  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.;  loan 
number  varies,  for  4  years;  $600  per  year 
(maximum  total  loan  $2,400);  mvist  be 
South  Dakota  resident  or  in  a  South  Dakota 
medical  school  for  study  o^  medicine;  no 
deadline. 

18.  Vermont  scholarships  for  medical 
students:  University  of  Vermont,  Burling- 
ton. Vt.;  fellowships;  35;  $200. 

19.  Virginia  out-of-State  scholarships  for 
medical  students  (rural  areas) :  Virginia 
State  College.  Petersbvu^,  Va.;  feUowshlps;  10 
awards;  $1,000. 

20.  Virginia  scholarships  for  medical  and 
dental  students  at  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia (niral  areas) :  fellowships.  34  awards, 
$1,000. 

21.  Virginia  scholarships  for  medical  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Virginia  (rviral 
areas) :  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  fel- 
lowships, 12  awards,  $1,000. 

22.  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health:  Rviral 
phjrslclan  scholarships;  fellowships  for  1 
year.  $1,000;  renewable,  Virginia  residents; 
must  agree  to  practice  medicine  In  rviral  Vir- 
ginia conunvinlty  for  period  equal  to  dvira- 
tlon  of  financial  aid  received.  Apply  to  as 
above  or  to  Department  of  Medicine.  Medical 
College  of  Virginia,  University  of  Virginia,  or 
to  Meharry  Medical  School. 


SS.  Indiana  United  Student  Aid  Fvmds. 
Inc.:  Predomlnat^y  for  undergradvaates  but 
they  have  loaned  to  more  than  100  medical 
students  at  Indiana  UnlTeralty. 

>4.  NaUonal  Medical  .fellowships.  Inc.: 
Chicago,  m.  For  Negro  students  entering 
medical  school  and  also  tboae  doing  postdoc- 
toral study. 

36.  American  Medical  Woman's  Associa- 
tion. Inc.:  General  headquarters,  49  West 
49th  Street,  New  York,  NY.:  Loan,  fovir  to 
five  for  1  year.  $600;  well-qualified  female 
medical  students;  early  Janviary;  apply  to 
chairman,  scholarship  loan  fvind.  as  above. 

26.  Gold  medal  tuition  loan  plan  of  Chem- 
ical Bank,  New  York  Tnist  Co. :  For  medical 
students;  parent,  relative,  guardian,  or  spon- 
sor must  cosign;  bank  pays  tvUUon;  pay- 
ment starts  1  month  from  date  of  loan  on 
monthly  installments. 

Woman's  avixillary  scholarship  and  loan 
flgvires  (1961-62)  (totals):  Medical  student 
scholarships,  $9,295;  medical  student  loans. 
$37,347J3. 

Medical  Scholahship  and  Loan  Fund 
Programs 

The  American  Medical  Association  presents 
this  summary  of  scholarships  and  loan  funds 
which  are  being  provided  by  State  and  covmty 
medical  sodeUes  and  their  woman's  aux- 
iliaries as  an  aid  to  student  counselors, 
medical  students,  and  undergradviate  stu- 
dents who  are  contemplating  careers  in 
medicine. 

This  survey,  however,  does  not  summarize 
all  the  programs  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  medical  students.  In  addition  to 
these  medical  society  programs,  a  consider- 
able number  of  States  have  fvmds  admin- 
istered by  their  leglslatvires,  medical  schools, 
and  private  and  public  foundations. 

Students  interested  in  scholarship  or  loan 
programs  not  Included  In  this  svirvey  shovild 
contact  their  medical  school  deans  or  the 
executive  secretaries  of  State  medical  asso- 
ciations for  additional  information.  Fvirther 
Information  may  also  be  obtained  from: 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
Evanston,  111.,  and  from  Covincll  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals  or  Council  on  R\iral 
Health  of  the  Amerlccm  Medical  Association. 
636  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

States  Included  in  this  svunnutry  which 
offer  financial  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  State  and  county  medical  associa- 
tions or  their  Women's  Auxiliaries  are: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Minnesota.  Mlssovirt.  Ne- 
braska. Nevada.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina. South  Dakota.  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 


Jefferson  Countp  (i) 

Program :  Jefferson  Cotmty  medical  tuition 
grant. 

For :  Medical  College  of  Alabama  students. 

Qualifications:  Good  scholastic  record, 
character  reference,  based  on  need,  inter- 
views, supporting  letters  from  faculty. 

Selection:  By  application. 

Maximum  amount  per  year :  $400. 

Total  amount:  $1,600. 

School:  Medical  College  of  Alabama. 

Gift  or  repayment :  Gift. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Mvist  practice 
in  Jefferson  County  1  year  for  each  year  of 
grant.    (May  be  waived.) 

Program  begun:  1945. 

Additional  information:  Board  of  Censors, 
Jefferson  Covmty  Medical  Society,  901  South 
18th  Street,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jefferson  Countjf  (2) 

Program:  Jefferson  Covmty  Medical  Society 
scholarship  loan  fund. 

For :  Medical  College  of  Alabama  students. 
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QuallflcatloDs:  Good  acboUatle  reoord, 
character  reference,  baaed  on  need.  Inter- 
views, Bupp<»^lng  letters  from  faculty. 

Selection :  By  application. 

MaTinnim  amount  per  year:  $800  to  $1,000. 

Total  amount:  $8,300  to  $4,000. 

Scbool:  Medical  College  of  Alabama. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  6  percent  Interest  beginning  1  year  after 
Internship.  liCay  be  repaid  In  three  Install- 
ments. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  None. 

Program  begim:   1946. 

Additional  Information:  Board  of  Censors, 
Jefferson  County  Medical  Society,  901  South 
18th  Street,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

AMOOMA 

Program:  Benevolent  and  loan  fund  of 
the  Arlaona  Medical  Association. 

For:  Students  or  accepted  applicants  In 
United  States  4t  Canadian  medical  schools. 

Qualifications:     Arizona  resident. 

Selection:     Based  on  financial  need. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:     $1,500. 

Total  amount:  $8,000. 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repay- 
ment with  6  percent  Interest  beginning  at 
completion  of  first  year  of  Internship. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Recipient  ex- 
pected to  practice  In  Arizona  community. 

Program  begun:  1959. 

Additional  Information:  Benevolent  and 
Loan  Fund  Committee,  Suite  1031.  Central 
Towers  Building,  2727  North  Central  Avenue, 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

AKKAMSAS 

Program:  Dse  F.  Oates  medical  student 
loan  fund  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Arkansas  Medical  Society. 

For:  Third-  and  fourth-year  medical  stu- 
dents. 

Qualifications:  Based  on  need  and  scho- 
lastic standing. 

Selection:  By  application  to  dean's  of- 
fice. 

Mazlmimi  amount  per  year:  $500. 

Total  amount:     $1,000. 

School:  University  of  Arkansas  School  of 
Medicine. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repay- 
ment with  3  percent  Interest  beginning  1 
jrear  If  possible  after  graduation. 

Postgraduate   requirements:      None. 

Program  begtm:     1930. 

Additional  Information:  President,  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  in  care  of  Arkansas  Medical 
Society,  Poet  Ofllce  Box  1346.  Fort  Smith, 
Ark. 

CONM  CCTICUT 

Program-  Connecticut  State  Medical  So- 
ciety loan  fund  for  interns  and  residents. 

For:  Interns  and  residents. 

Qualifications:  UJS.  citizens  serving  in 
Connecticut  hospitals  approved  for  intern 
and  resident  training. 

Selection:  By  application  to  Intern  com- 
mittee of  hospital. 

Maxim imi  amount  per  year:  $500. 

Total  amount:  Not  specified. 

School:  See  above. 

Olft  or  r: payment:  Repayment  with  2  per- 
cent interest  expected  to  begin  after  2  years 
and  expected  in  full  within  5  years. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  None. 

Program  beg\in:   1955. 

Additional  information:  Oeneral  manager, 
Connecticut  State  Medical  Society.  160  St. 
Ronan  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

rLoamA 

Program:  Dade  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion medical  student  loan  fund. 

For:  Second,  third,  and  fourth  year  stu- 
dents at  University  of  Miami  School  of  Med- 
icine not  necessarily  residents  of  Florida;  also 
Florida  residents  studying  at  other  medical 
schools. 


Qualifications :  Based  on  need;  recommen- 
dation by  dean. 

SelecUon:  By  Dade  County  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Maxlmima  amount  per  year :  Not  stated. 

Total  amount:  $500  per  loan. 

School :   See  above. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment. 
Recipient  also  pledged  to  pay  equivalent  of 
6  percent  interest  per  annum  beginning  12 
months  after  graduation. 

Postgraduate  requirements:   None. 

Program  begun :    1957. 

Additional  information:  Dade  Coxinty  Med- 
ical Association  medical  student  loan  fund 
3  S.E.  13th  Street,  Miami.  Fla. 
GxoaoiA 

Program:  William  R.  Dancy  student  locm 
fund  of  the  Woman's  auxiliary  to  the  Medical 
Association  of  Oeorgla. 

For:  Second-,  third-,  and  fourth-year  med- 
ical students. 

Qxialifleatlons:  Oeorgla  residents;  accept- 
able scholastic  record:  five  references. 

Selection:  By  student  loan  fund  commit- 
tee. 

Maximum  amoimt  per  year:  Determined 
by  deans  of  Oeorgla  medical  schools. 

Total  amount:  No  predetermined  maxi- 
mum. 

School:  Any  United  SUtes  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
loan  becomes  Interest-bearing  1  year  after 
graduation. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Recipient  is 
encouraged,  but  not  required,  to  practice  In 
Oeorgla. 

Program  begun:  1950. 

Additional  Information:  President  Wom- 
an's Auxiliary  c/o  Medical  Association  of 
Oeorgla.  938  Peachtree  Street,  NE..  Atlanta. 
Oa. 

nxiNois 

Program :  Student  loan  fund.  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society  and  Illinois  Agricultural  As- 
sociation. 

For:  Medical  students  from  Dllnols  r\iral 
areas. 

Qualifications:     Oood    scholastic     reoord: 
gxxxl  health;  need:  recommendation  by  coun- 
ty farm  bureau  and  medical  society. 
.  Selection:     By     committee     representing 
county   farm   bureau   and   medical   society. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:   $1,000. 

Total  amount:  $6,000. 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
within  6-year  period. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Oeneral  prac- 
tice in  Illinois  snmll  conununlty  for  6  years. 

Program  begun:  1948. 

Additional  Information:  I.  E.  Parett.  sec- 
retary, loan  fund  board.  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association.  Bloomlngdale,  ni. 

INDIANA 

Program:  Indiana  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion student  loan  fund. 

For:  Indiana  medical  school  students. 

Qualifications:  Indiana  residents. 

Selection:  By  student  loan  fund  com- 
mittee. 

Maximum  amovmt  per  year:  $000. 

Total  amount:  $1,600. 

School:  Indiana  University. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  3  percent  Interest  to  start  at  the  be- 
ginning of  active  medical  practice. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  No  restric- 
tions. 

Program  begun:   1956. 

Additional  Information:  Indiana  State 
Medical  Association,  1021  Hiune  Mansur 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Program:  Iowa  State  Medical  Society  Sdti- 
catlonal  fxind. 


For:  Third-  and  fourth-year  medical  stn 
dents.  ^''" 

Qualifications:  Iowa  resldenU;  ftnanei^ 
need;  good  scholasUc  record;  good  charaete 

Selection :  By  educational  fimd  conunmZ" 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  No  nu^' 
mum.  — •«. 

Total  amount:  No  maximum. 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Cansdu. 
medical  school;  University  of  Iowa  IUaI^, 
College  preferred.  — ""«wi 

Olft     or     repayment:   Mandatory     rep*. 
ment   t>eglnnlng    fourth   year   after  graduL 
tlon. 

Postgraduate  requirements:   None. 

Program  begun:    1B6S. 

Additional  information:  Dean,  Collect  ol 
Medicine.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  Cl^ 
Iowa.  '' 

KANSAS 

Program:  Medical  students  loan  fund. 

For:  Third-  and  fourth-year  students  at 
the  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medldnt 

Qualifications:  Financial  need. 

Selection:  By  faculty  committee. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $500. 

Total  amount:  $500. 

School:  University  of  *'^"tas  School  of 
Medicine. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repaymsnt 
with  2  percent  Interest  3  years  after  enteriiM 
practice. 

Postgraduate  requirements:   None. 

Program   begun:    1950. 

Additional  information:  Dean,  UniverBttr 
of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine.  89th  sad 
Rainbow  Boulevard,  ^'"jnw  City,  Kans. 

KXNTUCKT 

Program :  Rural  Kentucky  medical  scholar- 
ship    fund. 

For:  Medical  students  or  accepted  appli- 
cants. 

Qualifications:  Kentucky  residents. 

Selection :  By  board  of  trvutees  of  scholar- 
ship fund;  Judged  in  interview  on  need  and 
willingness  to  practice  In  rural  area. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $900. 

Total   amount;    $3,600. 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Canadiaa 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repajrment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  3  percent  Interest  unless  recipient  prac- 
tices in  one  of  Kentucky's  critical  mm. 
Payable  7  years  after  date  of  loan. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Requested  to 
practice  1  tull  year  for  each  loan  reoeUsd. 

Program  begun:    1948. 

Additional  Infomuttion:  Kentucky  State 
Medical  Association.  1169  Eastern  Parkway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

MICIIIOAN 

Program:  Michigan  Foundation  for  lisdl- 
cal  and  Health  Education.  Inc. 

For:  Fourth  year  students,  interns,  and 
residents  In  Michigan  medical  schools. 

Qualifications:  None. 

Selection :  By  medical  school  dean  and  by 
qualifications  committee  of  the  foundation. 

Maximum  amotint  per  year:  No  maximum. 

Total  amount.  No  maximum. 

School:  Michigan  medical  schools. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Repayment  mandatory 
beginning  In  first  year  of  practice. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Required  to 
practice  in  community  with  not  more  thaa 
5,000  population  for  period  of  8  years. 

Program  begun:  1961. 

Additional  information:  Michigan  Foun- 
dation for  Medical  and  Health  Educatton. 
Inc.,  Box  539,  Lansing.  Mich. 

MINNXSOTA 

Program:  Mlnnesoto  SUte  Medical  AsK>- 
ciation  long  term  loan  fund. 

For:  Second-,  third-,  fourth -year  studenti 
and  Interns  at  University  of  Minnesota  med- 
ical school. 

Qoallflcatlons:  Financial  n«$d. 
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Bticetlon:  By  Minnesota  State  Medical 
j^^ocUtlon  Committee. 

Il,y«i«iim  Amount  per  year:  $800. 

Xotml  amount:  $3,800. 

Bebool:  UnlverMty  of  Minnesota. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
^th  a  percent  interest  beginning  1  year 
^ter  Internship   and  Increasing    1    percent 

ptfTMr- 
Postgraduate  requirements:  None. 

Program  begun:   1980. 

Additional  information:  Minnesota  State 
Hedlcal  Association,  498  Lowry  Medical  Arts 
Building.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

ICINNXaOTA 

Program:  Herman  Johnson  Memorial  loan 

fund. 
P^:  UnlveiBlty  of  Minnesota  medical  stu- 

dsntt. 

Qualifications:  University  of  Minnesota 
medical  studenU. 

Selection:  By  Minnesota  Medical  Founda- 
tion. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $200  per  stu- 
dent for  90  days. 

Total  amount:  $300  per  student  for  90 
dsys. 

School:  University  of  Minnesota. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  no  Interest  within  90  days. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  None. 

Program  begun:  1959. 

Additional  Information:  Minnesota  Medi- 
cal Foundation,  Minnesota  State  Medical 
AasocUUon.  498  Lowry  Medical  Arts  Build- 
ing. 8t.  Paul  3,  Minn. 

Mosonmz 

Program:  Missouri  SUte  Medical  Associa- 
tlon  DMdtcal  student  loan  fund. 

For:  Medical  students. 

Qualifications:  Missouri  residents;  finan- 
cial need;  five  recommendations;  good  scho- 
lastic standing. 

Selection :  By  special  conunlttee. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $1,000. 

Total  amount:  No  predetermined  maxi- 
mum. 

School :  Any  U.S.  medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  a  percent  interest  due  1  year  after  en- 
tering practice.  Interest  increases  by  1  per- 
osnt  per  year  to  a  maximum  of  8  percent. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  None. 

Program  begvm:  1980. 

Additional  Information:  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Missouri  SUte  Medical  Association,  833 
IClssourl  Theater  BuUdlng.  684  North  Orand 
Artnue.  St.  Lous,  Mo. 

acnsoTTai 

Program:  Medical  student  loan  fund  of 
the  woman's  auxiliary  to  the  Missouri  SUte 
Medical  Association. 

For:  Third-  and  fourth-year  medical  stu- 
dents. 

QuaUficatlons:  Missouri  resldenU;  accept- 
sbls  scholasUc  record;  three  references  and 
transcript. 

Selection:  By  special  committee. 

Maxlmiim  amount  per  year:  Depending  on 
individual  need. 

Total  amoiuit:    Depending  on  Individual 


School:  Any  United  SUtes  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  2  percent  yearly  rate;  becomes  payable 
3  years  after  date  of  graduation. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU:  Must  intend 
to  practice  in  Missouri. 

Program  begun:   1958. 

Additional  Information:  Chairman,  stu- 
dent loan  fund,  woman's  auxiliary  to  the 
Missouri  SUte  Medical  AssocUtion,  834  North 
Orand  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Program:  Oreene  County  Medical  Society, 
foundation  medical  scholarship  and  loan 
fund. 

For:  All  medical  studenU. 


Qualifications:  None;  preference  to  stu- 
denU in  area. 

Selection :  By  oommlttee  of  medical  schol- 
arship and  loan  fvmd. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $1,300. 

Total  amount:  $3,000. 

School :  Any  U.S.  medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  a  percent  Interest  to  be  completed 
within  6  years  after  entering  practice.  Six 
percent  Interest  charged  after  6-year  period. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU:    None. 

Program  begun:   1959. 

Additional  Information:  Oreene  County 
Medical  Society.  Medical  ArU  Building, 
Springfield.  Mo. 

NKBBABKA 

Program:  Student  loan  fund.  Nebraska 
Medical  Foundation.  Inc. 

For :  Medical  studenU  beyond  first  3  years. 

Qualifications:   Nebraska  resldenU. 

Selection:  By  conunlttee  of  student  loan 
fund. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  No  maximum. 

Total  amount :  No  maximum. 

School:   Nebraska  medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repajrment: 
if  recipient  wishes  to  practice  In  Nebraska 
rural  area,  debt  can  be  reduced. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU:  Practice  1  year 
for  each  year  of  financial  aid  In  rival  com- 
munity selected  by  executive  board. 

Program  begun :  1948. 

Additional  Information:  Executive  secre- 
tary. Nebraska  State  Medical  Association, 
1315  Sharp  Building,  Lincoln.  Nebr. 

NXVAUA 

Program:   Peter  Frandsen  scholarships. 

For:  All  medical  studenU. 

Qualifications:  Nevada  resldenU;  financial 
need;   plan  to  practice  In  Nevada. 

Selection:  By  Nevada  SUte  Medical  Asso- 
ciation professional  education  committee. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $500. 

ToUl  amount:  $2,000. 

School:  Any  United  SUtes  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Olft  if  recipient  prac- 
tices in  Nevada;  otherwise,  a  noninterest 
loan. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU:  None. 

Program  begun:  1956. 

Additional  information:  Executive  secre- 
tary. Nevada  SUte  Medical  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  2790,  Reno,  Nev. 

Nxw  jxasxT 

Program:  Medical  student  loan  fund  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  New  Jersey. 

For:  Third  year  studenU  In  United  SUtes 
or  Canadian  medical  school;  first  and  second 
year  studenU  may  be  considered. 

Qualifications:  Five-year  residence  in  New 
Jersey;  financial  need;  dean's  reference  and 
other  reconunendations;  interviews. 

Selection:  By  committee  of  medical  stu- 
dent loan  fund. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:   $1,000. 

ToUl  amount:   Not  stipulated. 

School:  Any  United  SUtes  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
beginning  3  years  after  entering  practice;  3 
percent  Interest  to  begin  upon  recipient's 
entrance  into  practice. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU:  None. 

Program  begun:    1968. 

Additional  information:  Committee  on 
medical  student  loan  fund.  Medical  Society 
of  New  Jersey.  Post  Office  Box  904.  Trenton. 
NJ. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Program:  New  Mexico  Medical  Society, 
loan  fund. 

For:  Medical  studenU. 

Qualifications:  New  Mexico  residence; 
financial  need. 

Selection:  By  student  loan  fund  commit- 
tee. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $750. 


Total  amount:  Usually  one-time  loftn  to 
cover  immediate  need;  may  be  extended  U 
warranted. 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  no  Interest  within  3  yean  after  gradua- 
tion; 6  percent  interest  on  unpaid  balance 
thereafter. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU:  None. 

Program  begun:    1968. 

Additional  Information:  Executive  secre- 
tary. New  Mexico  Medical  Society.  331  West 
Central  Avenue,  Albuquerq\ie,  N.  Mex. 

NOKTH   CABOUMA 

Program:  Student  loan  fund  of  the 
wonutn'B  auxiliary  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
SUte   of  North   Carolina. 

For:  Third-  and  fourth -year  medical  stu- 
denU. 

Qualifications:  Oood  scholastic  sUnding; 
financial  need. 

Selection:  Special  committee. 

Maximum  anoount  per  year:  $500  for  each 
of  2  years. 

Tout  amount:  $1,000. 

School:  University  of  North  Carolina 
School  of  Medicine;  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine;  Bowman  Oray  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Olft  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  no  Interest  for  3  years;  3  percent  in- 
terest on  unpaid  balance  at  end  of  fourth 
year. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU:  None. 

Program  begun :  1930. 

Additional  information:  Chairman,  medi- 
cal auxiliary  student  loan  fund,  Medical  So- 
ciety of  SUte  of  North  Carolina,  203  Capital 
Club  Building.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

OHIO 

Program:  The  Ohio  SUte  Medical  Associa- 
tion rural  medical  scholarship. 

For:  StudenU  accepted  for  medical  study 
but  not  yet  enrolled. 

Qualifications:  Ohio  residence  In  non- 
metropolitan  area;  scholastic  ability;  good 
character;  interest  In  rural  activities. 

Selection:  By  scholarship  subcommittee  of 
conunlttee  on  rural  health. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $500. 

Total  amount:  $2,000. 

School:  Any  United  SUtes  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Olft  or  repayment:   Olft. 

Postgraduate  requiremenU :  Encouraged 
to  practice  in  nonmetropolitan  area. 

Program   begun:    1949. 

Additional  Information:  Conunlttee  on 
Rural  Health,  Ohio  SUte  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 79  East  SUte  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

ORKOON 

Program:  Woman's  auxiliary,  Multnomah 
County  Medical  Society  student  loan  fund. 

For:  Third-  and  fourth-year  medical  stu- 
denU and  first-year  graduates. 

Qualifications:  University  of  Oregon  stu- 
denU. 

Selection:  By  application. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  Not  specified. 

ToUl  amount:   Not  specified. 

School:  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School. 

Olft  or  repa3rment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  Interest. 

Postgraduate  requirement:  None. 

Program  begun:    1940. 

Additional  information :  Woman's  auxiliary 
student  loan  fund,  Multnomah  County  Med- 
ical Society,  2164  SW.  Park  Place,  Portland, 
Oreg. 

PENNSTXVANIA 

Program:  Educational  fund  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  Society. 

For:  (1)  medical  studenU  beyond  first 
year,  and  (2)  children  <^  deceased  or  dis- 
abled physician  members  In  high  school,  col- 
lege and  medical  school. 
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QualllloBtlotia:  Ftnanetal  need;  blfh  aeho- 
iMtle  rvoord;  MvanU  nf  •ncieas;  qsooaonhlp 
by  ooonty  medical  aodety  and  reeomiDMida- 
xixm  bydaan. 

Selection:  By  ocmmlttee  on  edaeattonal 
fund. 

IfaTlmiiin  amoont  par  year:  Ooct  of  tui- 
tion. 

Total  amount:   Coat  of  tuition. 

Scbool:  See  abore:  (1)  Any  United  Statea 
or  Canadian  medical  1011001:  (2)  hl|^  aehool, 
ec^ege,  or  medleal  Ktao<d. 

out  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment. 
See  abore:  (1)  a  peroent  or  leaa  Interest  be- 
ginning 3  years  after  graduation  with  full 
repayment  within  10  years;  (2)  repayment 
expected  when  earning  or  within  3  years 
after  graduation. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  None. 

Program  begun:  1949. 

Additional  Information:  Secretary,  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Fund.  Inc.,  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  Society.  230  State  Street,  Har- 
rlsburg.  Pa. 

SOVTH  DAKOTA 

Program:  South  Dakote  Medical  School 
Xndowment  Association  and  South  Dalcota 
Medical  Association  aiizlllary  benevolent 
fimd. 

For:  South  Dakota  medical  students. 

QuaUflcatlons:  Medical  student  at  State 
university  or  other  schools;  recommendation 
by  dean. 

Selection:  By  application. 

Maxlmimi  amount  per  year:   9400  to  9000. 

Total  amount:   •1,400. 

School:  Any  United  SUtes  or  Cazuullan 
medical  school. 

out  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
within  4  years  at  S-percent  Interest. 

Postgraduate  requirements:   None. 

Program  begun:    1948. 

Additional  Information:  Executive  secre- 
tary. South  Dakota  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 711  NOTth  Lake  Avenue,  Biova.  Palls. 
S.  Dak. 

TCNNKSSKX 

Program:  Nashville  Academy  Medical 
Foundation. 

For:  Davidson  County  third-  and  fourth- 
year  medical  students;  consideration  also 
given  to  underclassmen. 

Qualifications:  Good  scholastic  record; 
financial  need. 

Selection:  By  committee  of  the  Nashville 
Adademy  Foundation. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:   $1,000. 

Total  amount:  $1,000. 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  no  Interest  within  S  years  after  gradua- 
tion. 

Postgraduate  requirements:   None. 

Program  begun:  1988. 

Additional  Information:  Nashville  Acad- 
emy Medical  Fotmdatlon,  112  Louise  Avenue, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

TKXAS 

Program :  Loan  fund,  woman's  auxiliary  to 
the  Texas  Medical  Association. 

For:  Second-  and  third-year  medical  stu- 
dents. Interns,  and  residents. 

Qualifications:  Texas  residence;  good 
•cholsstlc  record;  three  references  (minister, 
personal  friend,  bank  where  family  has  had 
business  transactions). 

Selection:  By  st\ident  loan  fimd  commit- 
tee. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  See  below. 

Total  amount:  $200  to  $1,000  (depending 
on  need). 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Canadian 
medical  school. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  2  ^  -percent  intsrwt. 
Postgraduate  requlrsments:  None. 
Program  begim:  Not  stated. 


AildltloBal  information: 
lary  to  the  Texas  Medical 
Nortb  Lamar  Boulevanl. 


's   auzll- 
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Program:  Dr.  S.  K.  Thompson  scholarship 
fund. 

For:  Medical  students  beyond  first  year  of 
study  at  University  of  Texas;  also  first-year 
students  with  good  records. 

Qualifications:  Texas  rssldenoe;  recom- 
mendation by  dean;^  fin»Ti«»i^i  need. 

Selection:  By  bottfd  of  trustees,  Texas 
Medical  Association. 

Maximum  amotint  per  year:  $1,000. 

Total  amount:  $3,000. 

School:  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  4-percent  interest  per  year  beginning  4 
years  after  gradxiatlon. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  None. 

Program  begun:   1959. 

Additional  information:  Dean,  University 
of  Texas  Medical  Branch,  Galveston,  or  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Texas  Medical  Association, 
1801  North  Lamar  Boulevard,  Austin,  Tex. 

UTAH 

Program:  Rural  medical  scholarship  pro- 
gram, Utah  State  Medical  Association. 

For :  Students  at  University  of  Utah  School 
of  Medicine. 

Qualifications:  Agreement  to  practice  in 
rural  ecmmunity. 

Selection:  By  committee  of  Utah  State 
Medical  Association. 

Maximum  amoxint  per  year:  $1,000. 

Total  amount:     $4,000. 

School:  University  of  Utah  School  of 
Medicine. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Practice  in 
rural  community  equal  to  niunber  of  years 
funds  were  provided. 

Program  begun;  Not  stated. 

Additional  information:  Utah  State 
Medical  Association,  42  South  Fifth  East 
Street.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

WIST   VnCZNIA 

Program:  West  Virginia  State  Medical 
Association  medical  scholarship  program. 

For:  Students  at  the  University  of  West 
Virginia  School  of  Medicine. 

Qualifications:  West  Virginia  residence. 

Selection :  By  university's  scholarship  com- 
mittee and  the  association's  committee  on 
medical  education  aiul  scholarships. 

Maximum  amoimt  per  year:  $1,000. 

Total  amount:   $4,000. 

School :  University  of  West  Virginia  School 
of  Medicine. 

Gift  or  repayment:  See  below. 

Postgraduate  requirements:  Recipient  of 
4-year  loan  must  agree  to  practice  in  selected 
rural  area  for  4  years  to  receive  grant  as  a 
gift.  If  recipient  terminates  practice  in  area 
in  less  than  2  years,  he  must  repay  full  loan; 
In  less  than  3,  one-half;  if  less  than  4.  one- 
qxiartar. 

Program  begun:    19S7. 

Additional  information:  West  Virginia 
State  Medical  Association,  medical  scholar- 
ships program,  401  Atlas  Biilldlng,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Vs. 

WISCONSIM 

Program:  Charitable.  Educational,  and 
Scientlflc  Foundation.  State  Medical  Society 
a<  Wisconsin. 

For:  Medical  studente.  preferably  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  or  Marquette 
University. 

Qualifications:  Wisconsin  residence. 

Selection :  By  board  of  trustees  of  founda- 
tion. 


No 


>The  Nueces  County  Medical  Society  also 
grants  four  $1,000  seholantiipa  annually. 
Contact  Society  at  2808  Hoq>ltal,  Corpus 
Christl.  Tex. 


Maximum  amount  per  year: 
mined  maximum. 

Total  amount :  No  »«*wt««Mf 

School;  Any     approved    »»"»««v«si    -|,^,j-. 
University  oi  Wisconsin  or  Marquette  fjZ. 
fsrrsd. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repaymsat 
with  interest  not  to  exesed  4  perosnt.  Mm 
applicable  while  in   active  military  sisvlsa 

Postgraduate  requirwnente:  None. 

Program  begun:   1981. 

Additional  Information:  Secretary,  atsts 
Medical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Box  1109,  Mso^ 
son.  Wis. 

WTOMIIfO 

Program:  Wyoming  State  Medical  Bodetr 
scholarship  loan  fund. 

For:  Wyoming  medical  students. 

Qualifications:  Wyoming  residence;  fiaaa. 
clal  need;  approval  by  the  Western  Interstst* 
Commission  for  Higher  Education. 

Selection:  By  special  committee. 

Maximum  amount  per  year:  $800. 

Total  amount:  $2,000. 

School:  Any  United  States  or  Canadisa 
medical  school. 

Gift  or  repayment:  Mandatory  repayment 
with  7  percent  interest  beginning  6  yean 
after  loan  Is  made  or  when  beginning  medtcsl 
practice. 

Postgraduate  requlrementa:  Not  itiB. 
ulated. 

Program  begun:    1980. 

Additional  information:  Wyoming  Ststt 
Medical  Society,  Box  18,  Cheyehne.  Wyo. 

AMXaiCAN     MXDICAL    ASSOCUTION,    EDTTCATm 
AND    RCSXASCH     FOXntDATION,     MXOICAL    ^ 

ucATioN      Loan      GvASAirrBK     Psoobak-. 
Paooasss  Rxporr  Twaoxnm  DacsMsa  sl 

1962 

THX    na«T    10    MONTHS 

Nearly  1  of  every  10  medical  students  Is 
the  country  now  has  borrowed  under  AMA- 
ERF's  loan  guarantee  program. 

Through  December  81, 1983,  a  total  of  4JM 
individuals  (2390  medical  studente.  873  In- 
terns  and  1,132  residente)  received  $JM 
loans  worth  $8,111,400  In  principal  amooat 
Ten  percent  of  the  borrowers  applisd  for 
and  received  more  than  one  loan.  The  bor- 
rowers are  in  training  in  83  medical  sdMoti 
and  483  hospitals  In  48  States  and  pciSB» 
sions. 

The  vast  majority  of  them — 07  peresnt— 
are  men — 72  percent  are  married.  25  pwoant 
are  single,  aiul  %  peresnt  are  dlvorosd.  m^ 
arated  or  widowed. 

Established  In  March  1982  to  provide  mstf- 
cal  studente  sind  physicians  in  training  with 
a  ready  resource  to  meet  essential  lliio| 
and  education  costs,  the  program  allowi  t 
maxlmxmi  of  $1,500  a  year,  and  $10,000  of« 
7  years,  to  be  borrowed  by  an  approved  ip- 
pllcant.  with  no  payment  of  either  prlndpil 
or  Interest  required  \intll  5  months  sftv 
completion  of  training. 

Appllcante  must  be  U.S.  citizens  In  trata- 
ing  and  in  good  standing  In  an  AMA-sp- 
proved  medical  school  or  hospital.  Ptrtt 
year  medical  studente  must  have  completed 
their  first  qtiartcr  or  semester  to  qualify. 
Each  applicant  must  demonstrate,  throogb 
a  listing  of  present  assete,  debte,  end  sstt- 
mated  expensee  and  income,  a  clear  Dssd 
for  loan  fimds. 

Of  the  6,823  loan  applications  xecelTSd 
through  the  end  of  the  year  only  8J  p<r- 
cent  had  been  rejected  by  the  ContlnentsI 
Illinois  Bank  ft  TTxist  Co.  of  Chicago,  tb« 
institution  currently  making  the  loans  under 
this  program. 

All  approved  loans  are  guaranteed  by 
AMA-ERF.  The  bank  has  required  the  post- 
ing of  $1  in  a  guarantee  fund  for  every  $1SJ0 
It  extends  In  credit. 

ooMTmnxmoNs  to  loan  euASANm  rvm 

Contributions  and  pledges  from  ph|^ 
clans,    foimdatlons.    and    j^vate    Indiwtry 
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hrousbt  the  total  slae  of  the  guarantee  fund 
r^^TO  186  as  of  December  81.  1982. 
ContribuUons  of  $1,000  and  over  Include: 

Amerlcs'i    physicians' •i??'*®*' 

Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme » 200, 000 

cuarlee  Pflser  *   Co.,  Ine.^PflMr 
UbM«torles    and    J.    B.    Roerlg 

Divisions - 100.000 

American  Hems  Producte  Corp.— 
Wyeth  and  Ayerst  Laboratories 

DlTlslons 30. 000 

Abbott  Laboratories 26,000 

O  D.  Searle  Co 26. 000 

npjobn  Co- 26.000 

E  R  Squibb  &  Sons 20,000 

Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc 20,000 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 

ft  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago _  10,000 

smith  Kline  ft  French  Foundation.  10. 000 
Student  American  Medleal  Associa- 
tion  -  10,000 

Womsn's  AuxUlary,  AMA 10,000 

dba  Pharmaceutical  Co.  * 6,  000 

md-Columbla      (Greg.)      Medical 

Society 4,000 

Oeorge  M.  FUter.  MJ> 2.600 

Norwich  Pharmacal  Co _  2.600 

Sctaerlng  Foundation,  Inc 2,600 

Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co 2,000 

The  American  Society  of  Anesthesi- 

ologUU.    Inc. , 1,000 

LeU  N  Boswell,  MD 1, 000 

Burroughs  Wellcome  ft  Co 1.000 

Ifaooupln    County    (111.)     Medical 

Society - 1.000 

lUyo  Association 1.000 

Minnesota  Mutual  Life  Insvirance 

00 - - 1,000 

North  American  Clinical  Dermato- 

loglc  Society _  1,000 

'Includes  $189,267  for  AMA. 
'$100,000  of  this   amount  is  pledged   for 
1963. 
'Pledged  for  1983. 


S.  B.  Penlck  Foundation $1,000 

W.    Clement    ft    Jeaste    V.    Stone 

Foundation . 1,000 

Wallace   Laboratortes 1.000 

Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical..        1.000 

Hov)  the  guarantee  fund  ia  committed 
For  $1,138,826  in  eatimated  interim 

intereat $90,  930 

For  $2,569306  in  eatimated  payout 

interest... 207, 144 

Uncommitted 176,  543 

For  $8,266,736  in  principal  (includ- 
ing loans  in  process) 600,538 

As  shown  above,  loans  already  made,  to- 
gether  with  estimated   interim   and  payout 


interest,  have  committed  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  guarantee  fund. 

(During  the  Interim  period,  before  repay- 
ment begins,  simple  intereat  accrues  at  the 
rate  of  5.5  percent.  During  the  payback 
period,  which  extends  up  to  a  maximum  of 
10  yesrs,  6.5  percent  simple  interest  is 
charged,  computed  monthly  on  the  amount 
still  outotandlng.) 

The  funds'  uncommitted  balance  of  $176.- 
643  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  approximately 
1,200  additional  loans.  If  the  present  rate 
of  borrowing  continues,  however,  some  7,200 
loans  wUl  be  made  in  1983.  To  make  these 
loans  possible,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  guarantee  f\md  by  at  least 
$1  million  this  year. 


Borrowers  and  loans  by  type  of  borrower 


Category 

Number 

of 
borrowers 

Percent 

of  all 

borrowers 

Number 
of  lonni 

I.,oen8  per 
borrower 

Mean 
loan 

Mean  Iter 
Ixirrower 

Medical  student: 

1st  year 

291 
832 
82B 

935 
672 

534 

323 

100 

00 

6.3 
17.9 
17.8 
20.1 
13.8 

11.6 
7.0 
3.7 
l.« 

321 
934 
946 
1,094 
761 

584 

377 

196 

96 

1.11 
1.12 
1.14 
1.17 
1.12 

1.00 
1.14 
1.09 
1.07 

11,035 
1,100 
1,130 
1,155 
1,180 

1,210 
1,246 
1.225 
1,290 

2d  year 

$1. 145 

3d  year 

1.240 

4th  year 

1,290 

Intern 

1.300 

Resident: 

1st  year 

1.320 

2d  year 

l.SOO 

3d  year 

1, 450 

4th  year  ' 

1,330 

1.330 

'  Includes  2  residents  In  6th  year  of  training  and  1  in  6tb  year. 


Occupation  of  borrowers'  fathers 

Percent 

Deceased,  disabled,  retired 32.0 

Professional  and  semiprofessional 18.2 

Owner,  partner,  small  buslnees.. 12.5 

Executive 8.6 

Skilled  worker 6.8 

Sales 6.6 

Borrowers  and  loans  by  medical  school 


Occupation  of  borrowers'  fathers — Continued 

Percent 

Semiskilled  and  unskilled  worker 4.7 

Clerical 3.9 

Agricultural 3.9 

Personal  and  protective  servicee 2.2 

Temporarily    unemployed 1.8 


School 


Albaoy  (Unkm  University)... 

Albert  EinstDin 

Arkinni 

Baylor 

BoilOQ . ..- 

Bownao  Orsy 

Buflalo 

Oklitornia  (San  Frandsoo) 

OtHtenis  (UCLA) 

Catttonia  ColleRe  of  Medidnr 

Chieito,  University  of 

CWiWD  Medical 

OselDiiaU 

Coiotado 

CWoMbia 

CMibKm 

Dirtmoutli 

Dnk* 

Esiory 

Florida 

n*or|etown 

Oforje  WashlnsUm 

OwHa 

Uahnemann 

Harrwd 

Howard 

niiivft^ 

lwlJanaI'""""""Ii;iIi;" 
lows. 

K«a»i..""""""""""" 

iCMtueky 

Loma  iJDda. . . 
'■^liiana 

LsoliTlIle.. 

Loyola 

Marquette 

MarylHid „ 

Mehirry...! 

Mlaau  

Mlchlpn 
Mlnne»U..IIIII 

Mininippi "rimriii 


Number 

Number 

Principal 

borrowers 

loans 

value  of 
loans 

S 

3 

•8,600 

10 

11 

14,600 

70 

74 

84.000 

10 

13 

16,000 

0 

9 

10.400 

10 

11 

18.500 

7 

7 

8,100 

12 

12 

15.400 

27 

29 

33.800 

M 

106 

114.400 

1 

1 

1.200 

20 

21 

23.200 

14 

16 

18.700 

78 

V> 

96.800 

1 

1 

1.500 

74 

97 

109,600 

S 

3 

3.900 

9 

13 

13.800 

11 

11 

12.400 

22 

38 

42.400 

41 

45 

5^800 

81 

90 

70.800 

•     00 

66 

84.0i>0 

17 

18 

23.400 

1 

1 

1.800 

100 

100 

128.700 

101 

137 

122.200 

103 

115 

133,200 

84 

97 

114,200 

32 

36 

37.800 

6 

6 

6.600 

31 

36 

38,800 

134 

172 

222.800 

66 

66 

64.900 

49 

63 

65,500 

» 

» 

24,100 

60 

61 

79.600 

S3 

36 

44.700 

»4 

97 

123,800 

60 

68 

71.100 

88 

44 

40,900 

40 

41 

48,400 

•t 

M9 

1H800 

Bchool 


Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York  Medical  Colk«e. . 
New  York  SUte  (New  York) 
New  York  State  (Syracuse).. 

New  York  University 

North  Carolina. 

North  DakoU 

Northwestern 

Ohio  SUte 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

PlttsburRh 

Puerto  Rico 

Rochester 

St.  Louis 

Se ton  Hall 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Southern  California 

Stanford 

Temple 

Tennessee 

Texas  (l>allaB) 

Texas  (Galveston) 

Tufts 

Tulane 

UUh 

Vanderbilt 

Vermont 

VirjtUJla  (Medical  College)... 

Virftala.  University  of 

WashmKton  (St.  Louis) 

Washington,  University  of... 

Wayne  

West  Vlnrtnta 

Western  Reserve 

Wboonsm 

Yale 

Total 


N  timber 
borrowers 


18 

10 

2 

S 

4 

1 

30 

14 

7 

68 

68 

33 

4 

14 

48 

1 

96 

22 

24 

24 

39 

7 

22 

149 

41 

114 

3 

31 

39 

3 

14 

8 

17 

6 

S 

» 

44 

3 

9 

11 


Number 
loans 


19 

10 

2 

3 

4 

1 

SI 

16 

9 

72 

76 

37 

4 

15 

41 

1 

106 

22 

26 

24 

45 

10 

31 

188 

46 

144 

3 

22 

40 

2 

16 

10 

17 

8 

6 

40 

46 

3 

12 

11 


Principal 

value  01 

loans 


'^890 


3.398 


$16,800 

13,900 

2,800 

4.500 

3.900 

1.600 

38,900 

15,700 

10,900 

74.600 

82,600 

43.200 

8^200 

16.900 

62.800 

500 

128.900 

27.  alio 

29.100 
26.100 
55.200 
12,200 
32.700 
178,800 
52.. WO 
116.800 

3.200 
35,800 
45,300 

3,000 
16.000 
10.800 
20,100 

R,900 

6,600 
47,400 
.11700 
33,200 
16.000 
13,600 


3,694,400 
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^pril  ts 


State 


Alabinit  .  . 


California 

Canal  Zone... 
Col«rado 


Distriet  of  Calninbia.. 

Florida 

Ocorgia 

Hawaii™ 

minois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Nebrasica 

N«w  Hampshiro 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon 

Penn.<(y1vanla 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Scath  Dakota. 

TenneoMe 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

VirgtnU. 

Waahinfton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Total. 


Intama 


Nmnberof 
borrowen 


s 

10 

4 
108 

a 

IS 
7 

n 

18 

17 

2 

26 

18 

7 

1 

4 

IS 

16 

10 

28 

13 

13 

at 

3 

1 

10 

4 

«e 

4 


47 
U 

8 

10 

1 

1 

3 


16 
31 

17 

« 

10 

2 

3 


672 


Number  ol 

kMM 


• 
11 

4 
124 

4 
33 

7 
21 
22 
18 

I 
30 
10 

9 

1 

4 
19 
16 
10 
29 
17 
16 
38 

3 

1 
11 

4 
72 

6 


61 
13 

8 

31 

1 

1 

3 


19 

39 

18 

6 

6 

II 

2 

6 
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I  also  have  from  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  a  list  of  programs  relat- 
ing to  education  and  research  founda- 
tions which  I  will  ask  later  to  be  inserted 
at  this  point. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  scholarship  programs  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  that  in 
addition  to  the  AMA  $16.5  million  loan 
program,  there  are  many  others,  foun- 
dations. State  governments,  and  even 
medical  schools  that  have  loans,  which 
would  indicate  that  this  is  not  an  area 
that  is  being  left  to  be  financed  Just  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  activity  in  these  loan  programs 
continues  at  a  brisk  rate  today  in  1963. 
And,  again,  the  AMA  reports  that 
through  March  31  an  additional  1.313 
loans  were  granted,  bringing  the  total 
number  to  6,612.  Of  the  total  loans  62 
percent  had  been  received  by  medical 
students  and  15  percent  by  internes  and 
23  percent  by  residents.  The  average 
loan  to  medical  students  is  $1,100.  The 
internes  loan  is  a  little  bit  higher  because 
they  normally  have  some  family  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  minority  views  that  appear  at 
page  69  of  the  report.  This  particular 
reference  I  shall  read  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Rkcoro: 

The  witness  representing  the  Department 
of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  Indicated 
that  HJl.  13  is  reqtHred  because  the  loans 
available  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 


cation Act  are  not  adequate.  He  pointed  out 
that  under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  the  maximum  loan  is  $6,000  and'fl.OOO 
per  year  while  HH.  13  allows  for-ULOOO  and 
$3,000  per  year.  The  forglven'e^s  fflRture  Is 
also  dted  as  a  major  dlffereiieft  ln4he  two 
loan  schemes  which  Justifies  adding  a  new 
loan  source  to  those  already  existing. 

While  a  large  number  of  students  availed 
themselves  oC  National  Defense  Education 
Act  loans  in  fiscal  year  1903  (3.313  medical 
students,  1,881  dentistry  students)  the  aver- 
age loan  was  less  than  $700.  Theae  figures 
would  tend  to  show  that  the  Increased 
amounts  provided  by  Hit.  13  are  unneces- 
sary. It  further  tends  to  dispute  the  value 
of  forgiveness  as  a  determining  factor  In 
the  graduate's  decision  to  pursue  his  ca- 
reer In  general  practice.  If  the  average  loan 
wore  to  remain  at  8700  for  each  of  4  years.  It 
Is  unlikely  that  a  new  doctor  will  be  In- 
fluenced to  enter  general  practice  against 
his  Inclinations  merely  to  avoid  repaying 
such  a  sum  over  a  period  of  10  yean. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  testi- 
mony has  been  clear  that  applicants 
are  beating  on  the  doors  of  medical 
schools  to  get  in;  that  they  do  not  have 
the  facilities  to  handle  them  and  if  we 
grant  loans  to  additional  applicants  in 
order  to  get  in  schools  that  cannot  han- 
dle them,  what  Is  going  to  happen?  I 
think  we  will  all  admit  It  will  take  some 
time— 3  to  7  years — ^to  build  facilities 
to  handle  these  additional  students  and. 
therefore,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  at 
least  3,  4,  5,  or  6  years  before  the  loan 
provision  would  be  of  any  benefit  what- 
soever. 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  proper  time  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
loan  provision  from  H.R.  12. 

Mr.  AliOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALQER.  I  have  read  the  gentle- 
mans  views  in  the  minority  report  with 
interest  as  well  as  have  listened  to  wtaX 
he  has  said  here  in  the  debate.  I  am 
particularly  interested  In  the  views  ex- 
pressed In  the  minority  report.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  submitting  thoae 
views  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  pointing  out  that  no  need  for  the 
proposed  legislation  has  been  justlfled 
and  that  these  proposed  programs  and 
grants  would  stifle  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  its  individual  initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  the  gentleman  fwm 
Ohio  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  looked  at  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
AMA  when  he  says — this  was  Dr.  Dor- 
man: 

It  can  now  be  said,  with  assiiranc*.  tbst 
medical  education  In  this  country  Is  aupthoi 
to  that  found  anywhere  else  In  the  wertd. 
It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  Improred  staatf* 
ards  of  medical  care  In  the  last  half-osntovy 
saw  the  elimination  of  substandard  msdlfltl 
schools  and  "diploma  mills"  which  had  bsM 
turning    out    graduates    in    large    number*. 
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This  improvement  In  medical  education  l» 
tbs  direct  resTilt  of  the  vigorous  efrortt  of 
♦fita  Msodatlon.  and  oiCher  Interested  otga- 
nisatloDs. 

Thei«  it  is  a  clear  recognition  of  what 
private  effort«  have  accomplished.  Ihe 
best  medioal  education  in  the  world. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say.  in  effect,  there- 
fore, we  need  Federal  aid. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
see  a  very  serious  clash  of  logic  in  this 
view  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Dorman,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amerl- 
ean  Medical  Association? 

Ur.  DEVINE.  I  certainly  do.  This 
rery  same  Dr.  Dorman  is  a  very  re- 
spected gentleman,  and  he  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  AMA,  pointing  out  that 
they  were  unable  to  raise  funds  from  a 
local  standpoint  to  do  this  very  Job  in  his 
State  of  New  York.  I  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  people  of  New  York  are 
paying  about  $1.60  for  every  dollar  they 
get  back  in  Federal  aid.  It  does  not 
inake  sense  that  we  are  still  dealing  in 
that  mythical  area  where  there  is  some- 
thing magic  about  Federal  funds.  It 
must  first  be  extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  ALGER.  If  the  gentlenutn  win 
yield  further,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man and  associate  myself  with  his  views. 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  previous  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  tried  to 
point  out  the  faUure  of  logic  and  Judg- 
ment evidenced  by  Dr.  Dorman's  testi- 
mony when  he  pointed  out  that  "medical 
education  in  this  county  Is  superior  to 
that  found  anywhere  in  the  world." 
llien  after  reciting  this  accomplishment 
through  private  means  the  illogical  as- 
somption  then  followed  that  Federal  aid 
and  programs  were  needed. 

How  shortsighted  can  people  be?  The 
members  of  the  medical  profession  from 
their  medicare  experiences  should  know 
the  dangers  of  Federal  encroachment. 
Doctors  have  united  to  proclaim  that 
Federal  control  follows  Federal  aid ;  that 
a  foot  In  the  door  is  all  that  is  necessary 
by  the  Government  to  then  enter  and 
dominate  the  field. 

Have  the  doctors  asked  themselves 
these  questions: 

First.  What  happens  to  the  private 
kian  programs  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enters  the  field? 

Second.  What  happens  to  private  con- 
rtniction  when  Federal  funds  enter  the 
field? 

Third.  What  happens  to  private  con- 
tributions when  Federal  grants  and  loans 
replace  private  contributions? 

Fourth.  Where  does  Federal  aid  and 
control  stop,  once  started? 

The  minority  report  wisely  contains 
this  statement : 

There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  pro- 
posed programs  which  would  gradually  rob 
the  medical  profession  of  Its  tradition  of 
poroonal  Independence  and  dedication  are 
^^y  beginning  to  create  a  reluctance  on 
»•  part  of  possible  medical  studenu  to  corn- 
Bit  thsmaelvos  and  their  futures  to  the  heal- 
ing arts.  No  abundance  ol  physical  plants 
acr  avallablUty  of  Ubwal  loans  will  ovw- 
MB»e  this  seed  of  doubt  about  the  futur« 
or  the  profession. 

We  face   a  choice   here  once   again 
which  many  fail  to  see  and  as  a  result 
cnc ««> 


wUl  loae  by  default  It  is  this:  Either 
we  provide  financial  support  and  regula- 
tion and  oontrol  of  medicine  bv  private 
means  or  we  take  the  Federal  tax 
fujada  money  raised  through  force— 
with  Jail  sentenoea  for  tax  evasion— and 
control  medicine  by  government.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  we  should  choose  pri- 
vate means.  Yet  nuuiy  do  not  even  see 
the  choice  or  the  danger  of  taking  Fed- 
eral money. 

So  it  is  that  by  tests  of  logic  and  how 
best  to  do  the  Job  of  assuring  best  medi- 
cal education  I  shall  oppose  Federal  aid 
and  control,  placing  my  faith  in  our 
private  means  which  has  done  so  well 
that  we  are  the  medical  wonder  of  the 
world. 

I  could  have  more  simply  objected  to- 
day to  these  programs  of  Federal  aid  in 
grants  and  loans  by  declaring  their  un- 
constitutionality. This  is  not  the  role 
of  Federal  Government. 

As  for  the  cost,  at  a  time  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing what  sense  is  there  in  embark- 
ing on  new  programs,  that  further  en- 
dangers our  entire  fiscal  solvency?  How 
statesmanlike  is  this?  Who  is  going  to 
pay  for  it  should  be  our  concern,  too. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts], 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Safety  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  important  and  urgently 
required  legislation. 

We  are  faced  today,  as  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  committee  make  so 
abundantly  clear,  with  a  problem  which 
is  fast  approaching  critical  propor- 
tions— the  problem  of  insuring  an  ade- 
quate, well-trained  supply  of  medical 
personnel. 

Too  few  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses 
would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  capi- 
talize on  the  great  gains  we  have  made 
in  the  field  of  medical  science — gains 
which  today  enable  us  to  prevent  or  cure 
diseases  that  were  the  scourge  of  pre- 
vious generations,  and  which  today  en- 
able us.  by  the  techniques  of  modem 
surgery,  to  save  countless  lives  for  which 
there  previously  was  no  hope.  Too  few, 
in  brief,  would  prevent  us.  or  seriously 
handicap  us.  from  insuring  the  health  of 
this  Nation — a  resource  which  Emerson 
has  so  correctly  tabbed  as  the  "first 
wealth."* " 

Yet  this  is  the  problem.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, toward  which  we  are  heading — the 
problem  of  fewer  and  fewer  medical  per- 
sonnel in  relation  to  our  evergrowing 
population— and  this  is  a  problem  which 
will  only  grow  more  acute  unless  prompt 
and  effective  action,  such  as  is  provided 
for  in  this  bill,  is  taken. 

My  own  State  of  California  presents, 
I  believe,  a  dramatic  example  of  this 
problem.  We  now  have  a  population 
of  approximately  11*^  mllUon  penons — 
a  population  which  is  swelled  every  day 
through  out-of-state  migrations  by 
2.000.  ^rom  this  dally  Influx  of  S^NM 
comes  80  percent  of  the  new  physicians 


and  50  percent  of  the  new  dentists  which 
California  licenses  every  year.  Yet,  de- 
spite this  alaeahle  number — a  number 
which  of  course  deletes  the  supply  in 
other  states — we  are  unable  to  main- 
tain even  the  present  ratio  of  physicians 
to  population. 

If  California  is  to  meet  its  needs,  it 
must,  in  the  next  deosMle,  double  its  num- 
ber of  medical  and  d^ital  students.  Last 
fall.  California's  medical  schools,  both 
private,  and  pulilic.  admitted  484  fresh- 
men. By  1972.  this  figure  must  be  in  ex- 
cess of  900  Just  to  maintain  the  present 
ratio. 

California  is  making  a  substantial  and 
a  determined  effort  on  its  own  behalf  to 
meet  this  requirement.  The  University 
of  California  is  in  the  process  of  ex- 
panding its  medical  schools  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles,  and  it  has  ac- 
quired a  site  for  a  medical  center  in  San 
Diego — a  development  alone  which  will 
require  construction  and  equipment  ex- 
penditures of  $50  million.  The  private 
schools  are  struggling,  against  increas- 
ingly rising  costs,  to  m^jptftin  their 
present  student  levels,  and  they  have  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  expand  op- 
portunities for  admission  if  new  funds 
can  be  found. 

But  these  efforts  by  California  alone 
will  not  be  enough,  particularly  if  we 
are  to  ease  our  present  heavy  drain  on 
the  health  personnel  of  other  States,  and 
if  the  United  States  is  to  lessen  its  drain 
on  the  health  manpower  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  Federal  matching  assistance  pro- 
vided in  HJl.  12,  would  provide  an 
urgently  needed  supplement  to  the  dem- 
onstrated efforts  of  California.  It  would 
go  far  toward  meeting  our  Nation's  crit- 
ical health  manpower  requirements  and 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  this  and 
future  generations  of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
passed  without  delay. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  more  than  12  yeara 
that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  servini^ 
in  this  distinguished  body  and  particu- ' 
larly  the  service  that  I  have  had  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tieman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hakkis]  and 
other  chairmen,  the  gentieman  from 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wolverton,  and  the 
genUeman  from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Priest. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  and 
working  on  a  good  many  bills  in  the  field 
of  health. 

I  believe  that  in  my  experience  there 
has  not  been  a  more  significant  piece 
of  legislation  to  come  before  the  House 
than  HJl.  12.  I  might  say  that  although 
this  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  administra- 
tion it  is  a  committee  bilL  The  oonunit- 
tee  very  carefully  worked  on  this  bllL 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  and  rfrn^iftr 
bills  in  five  Congresses,  the  81st,  the  84th 
the  85th,  the  87th.  and  the  88th.  And! 
frankly,  until  I  found  out  today  that 
there  has  ben  some  change  in  mind  and 
heart  on  this  legislation.  I  believed  tLat 
there  would  be  very  Uttle  controversy 
with  reference  to  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
Impugn  the  motives  of  anyone  who  may 
have  changed  his  mind,  nor  do  I  aay 
that  a  Member  does  not  have  that  right. 
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Some  have  been  opposed  to  the  leflrisla- 
tlon  throughout  the  hearings.  I  will 
say.  however,  that  there  was  only  one 
vote  against  the  bill  as  reported  when 
it  came  out  of  the  fun  committee,  which 
I  think  Is  significant. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  disagree  with 
those  who  say  that  you  cannot  take  the 
figure  of,  pertiaps  141  to  100,000  of  popu- 
lation and  absolutely  prove  that  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  physicians;  or  that  when 
you  say  that  there  are  perhaps  54  den- 
tists to  100.000  people  you  can  definitely 
prove  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  dentists. 
But  I  can  tell  you  as  a  Representative  of 
a  district  that  has  some  rural  counties 
In  it  that  if  you  want  any  definite  proof 
of  a  shortage  you  Just  let  a  draft  board 
tell  one  of  the  doctors  to  report  for  duty 
in  the  armed  services,  and  I  will  guaran- 
tee you  that  your  constituents  will  let 
you  know  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
physicians  and  dentists  In  that  rural 
commvmlty.  I  have  woiiced  in  one 
county  for  the  past  8  to  9  years  trying 
to  get  one  doctor.  Just  one.  for  this  rural 
county,  and  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
one  man  released  from  the  Air  Force. 
We  set  him  up  in  the  cattle  business, 
built  him  a  clinic  and  paid  for  it  with 
public  funds.  He  stayed  a  year  and 
was  gone.  If  I  knew  where  he  was  I 
woiild  try  to  get  him  drafted  again. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  we  have  had 
testimony  from  eminently  qualified  peo- 
ple who  have  studied  this  problem  over 
the  years  and  I  have  heard  them  say  to 
us  that  we  are  bringing  in  about  1.700 
or  1,800  foreign  physicians  a  year.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  testimony  in 
the  record  that  says  we  are  bringing  In 
any  dentists,  but  we  are  bringing  In  for- 
eign doctors.  I  have  had  experience  with 
both  kinds,  the  bad  and  the  good;  some 
of  them  are  very  good. 

I  do  not  think  that  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  wc  should  go  out  to  these 
countries  which  are  already  deficient  tn 
this  type  of  highly  skilled  personnel  and 
bring  their  doctors  into  this  country  by 
whatever  means  we  do  it.  One  of  them 
may  come  in  as  a  student  and  later  be- 
come valuable  as  a  medical  man,  and 
some  Member  of  Congress  Introduces  a 
private  bill  to  let  him  stay.  In  the  mean- 
time he  has  married,  and  he  has  carved 
out  a  valuable  place  in  the  ctHnmimity. 
Many  of  them  come  in  that  way.  But,  as 
the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world,  we 
certainly  should  meet  the  challenge  of 
providing  enough  skilled  people  in  these 
important  fields. 

We  know,  if  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  figures,  that  the  nvmiber  of  doctors 
is  less  per  100.000  today  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  With  the  explosion  of 
population  and  with  the  greater  demands 
for  services,  people  are  using  doctors  and 
dentists  more  than  they  ever  have.  Tou 
may  say  there  may  not  be  a  shortage,  but 
go  down  to  any  dentist's  ofllce  and  tell 
him  you  want  to  have  8<nne  work  done. 
In  my  opinion,  in  he  metropolitan  area 
of  Washington,  which  is  fairly  well  sup- 
plied compared  with  other  areas  of  the 
country,  you  will  get  a  waiting  period  of 
a  week  to  2  weeks  before  he  can  see  you. 
unless  it  Is  an  emergency.  It  is  not  quite 
that  bad  with  physicians,  but  in  some 
particular  cases  if  you  want  to  get  a 
doctor  to  come  to  your  home  at  night  it 


Is  atanost  an  Impossibility.  I  say  that 
without  any  reflection  on  the  medical 
profession,  because  I  think  they  are  over- 
woriced.  I  think  they  have  too  much  to 
do.  I  think  the  passage  of  this  particular 
bill  would  go  a  great  distance  in  alleviat- 
ing these  shortages. 

I  know  of  the  tremendous  need,  and 
there  is  no  point  in  my  bringing  this  into 
the  picture,  because  there  is  no  argument 
about  the  construction  need.  Ap- 
parently there  is  no  fight  being  made  on 
that  phase  of  the  bill.  The  fight  is  being 
made  on  the  student  loan  provision. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  why  I  am  so 
anxious  to  see  it  retained,  because  the 
Idea  came  from  the  other  side.  I  went 
along  with  them.  I  was  not  in  favor  of 
the  grants,  because  I  feel  that  once  a 
medical  or  dental  student  is  established 
he  can  easily  pay  back  this  money. 

I  think  it  is  an  understatement  indeed 
to  contend  that  this  legislation  has  been 
long  overdue.  I  believe  it  can  be  shown 
that  if  this  legislation  had  been  enacted 
a  decade,  or  even  5  years  ago.  medical 
and  dental  services  in  this  Nation  might 
be  more  readily  available  than  they  are 
at  present.  Perhaps  there  might  be  even 
less  pressure  for  the  enactment  of  high- 
ly controversial  Federal  programs  con- 
cerning the  financing  of  medical  care. 

I  was  firmly  convinced  5  years  ago 
that  legislation  providing  Federal  aid  for 
the  construction  of  medical  and  dental 
school  teaching  facilities  was  an  utter 
necessity. 

During  the  85th  Congress  I  introduced 
a  bill  (Hit.  11913)  to  authorize  grants 
for  research  and  teaching  facilities  for 
existing  and  new  medical,  dental,  and 
public  health  schools.  At  that  time,  the 
subcommittee  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Williams,  was 
chairman,  conducted  hearings  on  my  bill 
which  was  substantially  similar  to  H.R. 
12  reported  by  our  committee  this  year. 
The  testimony  given  to  the  subcommit- 
tee in  support  of  a  program  of  Federal 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
medical  and  dental  school  facilities  so 
impressed  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  they  reported  favorably  to 
the  full  committee  legislation  which 
would  have  provided  a  measure  of  sup- 
port not  only  for  health  research  facili- 
ties but  also  for  teaching  facilities. 

At  that  time,  however — 5  years  ago — 
the  organized  medical  profession  had 
not  as  yet  come  to  realize  the  great  need 
for  training  more  doctors  to  serve  the 
health  needs  of  the  American  people. 
While  the  AMA  testimony  supported 
Federal  constnictlon  grants  for  medi- 
cal schools,  the  emphasis  was  primarily 
on  the  high  cost  of  high-quality  medical 
education  rather  than  the  need  for 
training  additional  doctors. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  subcommittee 
did  not  find  suflicient  support,  and  dur- 
ing the  85th  Congress  only  legislation 
was  enacted  to  extend  for  a  period  of 
3  years  the  construction  grant  program 
for  health  research  facilities. 

Today.  5  years  later,  there  is  little 
dispute  over  the  threat  of  an  impending 
doctor  shortage.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  is  a  fairly  clear  realization  on  the 
part  of  many  pers<uis  that  such  a  short- 
age is  already  upon  us.  Persons  who 
have  had   occasion  in   recent   years   to 


seek  the  services  of  their  family  phyii. 
clan  will  not  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

HM.  12.  in  my  opinion,  is  an  abaol\ite 
necessity,  if  this  NatioD  desires  to  avtM 
a  dire  catastrophe  in  future  years,  n 
has  been  estimated  that  imless  some* 
thing  like  this  legislation  is  enacted,  by 
1975  a  family  physician  will  have  to  take 
care  of  2,000  persons  instead  of  l,7oo 
persons  on  an  average  in  1960. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  endorsement  of  the  report  on  HJt 
12,  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  and  to  recon. 
mend  that  the  House  of  Representatint 
act  favorably  upon  this  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [||r. 
HakrisI  has  emphasized  that  the  aborC 
age  of  trained  professional  health  per- 
sonnel  is  a  national  problem.  In  thcK 
mobile  times,  when  both  the  practition- 
ers and  the  consumers  of  health  services 
move  from  State  to  State  and  region  to 
region,  health  manpower  is  necessarily 
a  national  resource.  It  must  grow  ao  m 
to  keep  pace  not  only  with  our  swiftly 
expanding  population  but  also  with  the 
growth  of  medical  science.  It  would  be 
tragic  and  ironic  if  the  fruits  of  research 
fail  to  reach  people  who  need  them  be- 
cause too  few  men  and  women  are 
trained  to  perform  the  new  services. 

I  am  keenly  aware  that  this  problem  of 
national  dimensions  has  special  urgency 
for  my  own  State  of  Alabama  imd  tbe 
southern  region.  In  recent  years  tbe 
South  has  expended  a  larger  proportka 
of  its  resources  to  provide  opportunity 
for  medical  education  than  has  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  As  a  resiilt.  the  ratio  of 
practicing  physicians  to  the  populaUoo 
in  many  of  our  Southern  States  has  been 
rising  while  the  national  ratio  has  d^ 
clined.  In  Alabama  the  ratio  has  gone 
up  from  66  to  74  non -Federal  physiciaoi 
per  100,000  people  since  1940.  The  na- 
tional ratio  during  the  same  period  hii 
decUned  from  122  to  119  per  100.000. 

But  obviously  there  is  still  a  tremen- 
dous gap  to  be  overcome.  The  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board,  which  hai 
performed  excellent  service  in  helping 
to  make  professional  education  availabh 
to  young  people  in  our  region,  estimates 
that  the  South  will  need  86.000  phyii- 
cians  by  1975.  compared  with  54.000  «e 
now  have.  Just  to  reach  a  level  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  has  already  attained. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  currently  exist- 
ing sources  of  support  for  education  In 
the  health  professions  cannot  meet  this 
challenge  alone.  The  States  and  private 
institutions  have  carried  an  overwhelm- 
ing load.  They  have  done  a  herculean 
Job.  both  separately  and  collectively. 
But  they  cannot  supply  the  Nation  witb 
the  physicians,  dentists  and  other  health 
professionals  that  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple requires  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  strong  support 
for  HJt.  12  which  has  been  expressed 
by  leading  authorities  in  medical  and 
dental  education,  by  the  health  profes- 
sions, and  by  many  others  well  qualified 
to  Judge  the  lu-gency  of  the  need  and  the 
validity  of  the  instrtmient.  I  was  eape- 
daily  interested  in  tbe  strong  statement 
of  the  distinguished  former  dean  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  Medical  College. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  Berson.  outlining  the  prob- 
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l_jg  faced  by  medical  schools  in  recnilt- 
^outstandlng  yotmg ^people  to  health 


I  am  convinced  that  the  health  of 
mjynt  and  future  generations  of  Amerl- 
y ■  will  be  in  serious  Jeopardy  unleaB 
^  set  swiftly  and  effectively  to  meet  the 
diortage  of  professional  health  man- 
power.  I  am  convinced  that  HJl.  12. 
providing  Federal  assistance  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  existing  schools,  the  con- 
((fuction  of  new  schools,  and  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  top-quality  young 
people  in  these  all-important  disciplines, 
represents  a  logical  and  necessary  ad- 
y^Qce  in  the  support  of  education  for  the 
health  professions.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
done  it.  and  urge  its  rapid  enactment. 
Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
lentleman  yield? 

Ur.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Ur.  KYL.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  a  question  which  was 
aaked  but  not  answered  in  the  hearings. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act  was 
established  ostensibly  to  increase  the 
number  of  engineers  in  training.  Has 
the  number  of  engineers  in  training  in- 
ereased  under  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
oeation  Act? 

Iti.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  am  not 
much  of  an  authority  on  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  I  would  say  that 
one  reason  I  think  this  loan  provision 
tbould  be  retamed  Is  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  ot  competition  imder  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  among 
those  who  are  preparing  to  become  scien- 
tists and  teachers. 

Ifr.  KTL.  I  am  not  proposing  an  ar- 
gonent  to  the  gentleman;  I  seriously 
want  to  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. We  have  a  forglyeness  provision 
in  the  teacher-training  language  under 
tbe  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  that  provision  has 
increased  the  number  of  teachers  in 
training. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
■qr  to  the  gentleman,  I  thbik  It  has.  I 
know  certainly  that  the  OI  bill  Increased 
tbe  number  of  teachers  and  the  number 
of  scientists  and  the  number  of  engl- 
neera  I  might  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  who  may  be 
side  to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Itttleman.  imder  the  National  Defense 
Iducatlon  Act  program  and  under  the 
forgiveness  provision  of  tbe  student  loan 
imtgram  with  regard  to  teachers,  the 
true  intent  of  the  act  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  that  qualified  pubUc  school 
teachers  have  been  increased  by  at  least 
25  percent. 

Mr.  KYL.  And  have  they  been  in- 
creased sufBciently  so  that  the  program 
Is  no  longer  necessary  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  the  program  Is 
necessary  and  it  should  be  continued  be- 
osose  there  was  a  great  deficit  mhea  we 
started  out.  But  we  are  making  prog- 
ress. But  for  the  student  loan  program. 
I  woold  say  we  would  be  at  least  25  per- 
cent behind  where  we  are  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Ur.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
caiairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  tbe  gen- 


tleman     from      Bfassachusetts      [Mr. 
KkrhJ. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Cbatzman,  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  I  ****^"w  oon- 
vlnoed  of  the  meitt  of  this  lacWation. 
But  as  we  studied  tbe  provisions  In  de- 
tail, I  became  ooneemed.  as  I  have  ex- 
plained in  my  additiraial  views  In  tbe 
oonunlttee  report,  about  the  locm  pro- 
visions of  this  prcvosal.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  generous  loan  program  of 
any  program  in  which  the  Federal  Qov- 
enunent  has  ventured.  It  has  an 
extraordinarily  low  rate  of  Interest. 
There  Is  no  Interest  paid  during  the  pe- 
riod that  the  student  is  in  school  or  while 
he  is  an  intern.  Further,  in  the  event 
of  the  student's  death,  his  indebtedness 
is  canceled. 

Certainly,  in  this  proposal  we  are  not 
encouraging  an  individual  to  assume  all 
of  the  financial  responsibility  that  those 
of  us  who  went  to  college  In  years  past 
would  have  assimaed  had  we  borrowed 
money  from  a  friend  or  from  an  agency 
of  our  Oovemment.  As  the  bill  now 
stands,  the  appropriate  State  health  au- 
thority can  certify  certain  areas  as  hav- 
ing a  need  for  phsrsicians  or  dentists. 
If  the  State  authority  so  certifies,  then 
if  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  practices  in  thoee 
areas,  his  indebtedness  is  further  for- 
given to  the  extent  of  60  percent. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  whether  or  not  In 
their  opinion  the  authorities  within 
their  States  would  discriminate  between 
one  town  and  another  as  to  which  one 
reaUy  needed  the  doctors  the  most.  I 
believe  In  the  long  run  we  woiild  find  the 
State  authorities  concluding  that  the 
entire  State  is  in  need  of  doctors  and 
thereby  entitle  the  doctor  or  dentist 
practicing  within  that  State  to  a  for- 
giveness in  the  amount  of  half  of  the 
Indebtedness. 

It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  assume  half  the  cost  of  this  forgive- 
ness feature.  The  State  should  be  re- 
quired to  participate  by  reimbursing  the 
Federal  Oovemment  for  half  the  amoimt 
of  the  loan  that  has  been  advanced  to 
the  participating  student.  It  would 
mean  that  the  State  would  be  truly  dis- 
cerning in  its  determination  of  what 
is  a  needy  area. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me.  the  Federal 
funds  would  go  further  because  there 
would  be  more  students  who  could  be 
aided  with  the  same  amount  of  money. 
I  encourage  the  House  to  support  my 
amendment,  thereby  improving  the  bill 
and  at  the  same  time  improving  its 
chances  of  passage. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
plan  to  offer  at  the  appropriate  time  an 
amendment  that  will  require  the  States 
to  furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  it  will  pay  to  the  United 
States  one-half  the  portion  of  any  loan, 
plus  interest,  which  is  canceled  by  rea- 
son of  the  certification  of  an  area  as  a 
needy  area.    

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Blichigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  request- 
ed this  time  to  attempt  to  put  into  per- 
q>ective  the  bill  as  it  exists  before  the 
House  today.  When  the  committee  re- 
ceived this  proposed  legislation  in  the 
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f  onn  of  an  Kxecuttve 

instance.  It  wai 

from  tbe  legislatton  we  are  eaUed  upon 

to  vote  upon  today. 

I  would  point  o«i  to  my  eoUeagues 
on  the  Bepubllcan  side  that  as  the  blU 
came  out  of  committee  and  is  before  you 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  is  in 
conflict  in  any  way  with  our  party  plat- 
form of  1900.  In  Its  original  form  the 
scholarship  provision  was  for  grants. 
The  conunlttee  eliminated  the  grants 
provision  and  changed  it  to  a  loan  pro- 
vision. 

There  was  a  10-year  authorisation 
program  imder  the  originally  suggested 
legislation.  It  has  been  reduced  to  a  3- 
year  program. 

Originally  figxuvs  on  requested  finan- 
cial authorization  were  beyond  that 
which  was  listed  in  the  submitted  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1IM4.  As  it  now  ap- 
pears it  is  within  that  budget. 

The  need  for  additional  medical  fa- 
clUties  for  the  training  of  doctors  has 
clearly  been  established.  Some  refer- 
ence was  made  to  an  exchange  between 
the  previous  speaker  and  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  concerning  the 
superiority  of  American  medical  educa- 
tion, and  this  is  certainly  true.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  you  that  more  and 
more  we  are  turning  to  pe<^e  who  are 
trained  outside  of  these  shores,  who  are 
not  always  receiving  the  kind  of  train- 
ing which  we  feel  is  important  for  phy- 
sicians who  are  going  to  be  treating  us 
and  future  generations.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  to  insure 
highly  trained  medical  personnel  in  ade- 
quate numbers. 

The  suggestion  that  somehow  or  other 
this  is  a  new  approach  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  tbe  past  I  think  is  not 
supported  liy  the  facts.  Tliere  is  one  as- 
pect of  the  bill,  however,  which  bothers 
me  very  much,  and  that  is  that  once 
again  we  propose  to  act  on  legislation 
which  does  not  in  any  way  prohitilt  dis- 
criminatory practices  by  the  universities 
and  colleges  which  would  ben^t  under 
this  bill.  For  many,  many  years  now  we 
have  heard  about  the  legislative  branch 
becoming  the  third  ranking  branch  of 
Oovemmoit  in  the  public  mind,  that 
somehow  or  other  we  are  l>elng  invaded 
by  the  executive;  and  the  Judiciary 
along  with  the  executive  has  exercised 
its  prerogatives  in  a  much  more  aggres- 
sive way  than  the  Congress  has.  Yet, 
whenever  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
change  that  state  of  affairs  by  acting 
with  courage  in  an  affirmative  way,  we 
duck  it  because  somehow  or  other  we 
take  the  argtmient  that  these  things 
can  be  spelled  out  by  executive  decree  or 
Judicial  decision. 

Very  recently  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States,  when  asked  if  he  would 
withhold  Federal  funds  from  a  great 
State  of  this  Nation,  indicated  he  did  not 
have  the  authority.  He  indicated  this 
was  not  proper,  and  I  agreed  with  him. 

But  he  also  said: 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  extend 
Federal  programs  In  a  way  which  encourages 
or  really  pennlta  discrimination. 

That  is  very  clear.  He  made  this  a 
direct  challenge  to  tbe  Congress  ot  tbe 
United  States  to  see  to  it  that  additional 
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proframs  which  we  may  enact  do  not 
penntt  tflacniminatkin.  Amonc  the  needs 
In  ttaia  oountiT  tor  additional  physicianc. 
the  need  is  certainly  greatest  in  the  Ne- 
gro population.  I  sobmlt  this  is  the  way, 
not  with  bayonets,  not  with  bloodshed, 
not  with  dramattr,  action,  but  reqxm- 
slbly  to  meet  the  dvil  rights  question. 

If  we  see  to  it.  and  in  so  doing,  by  no 
means  dictate  to  the  institutions  that 
they  must  participate  in  this  program, 
but  give  than  the  choice  of  participa- 
Uon  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines 
we  lay  down,  or  no  participation,  this  is 
the  way  intelligent,  rational,  peaceful 
men  will  bring  about  an  end  to  the  kind 
of  thing  which  has  been  a  blot  on  our 
national  reputation. 

At  an  appropriate  time  I  shall  intro- 
duce an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hiUt  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  institu- 
ticms  which  practice  discrimination.  It 
is  argued  firmly  that  this  is  the  way 
to  defeat  the  legislation,  but  I  assure  you 
that  is  not  my  purpose  nor  the  purpose 
of  those  who  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  HJl. 
8900.  the  college  assistance  bill  was 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  this  House.  It 
parallels  this  legislation  in  many  re- 
spects. If  every  single  Member  of  this 
House  who  might  conceivably  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  kind  of  amendment  I 
shall  submit,  had  I  voted  against  that 
bill,  it  still  would  have  passed  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  I  am  confident  that 
if  we  have  the  courage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  to  express  our- 
selves by  our  vote  in  the  way  we  talk  so 
eloquently,  this  bill  will  p>ass,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  agreed  to,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  reassured  that  the 
Congress  has  not  in  fact  abandoned  its 
prerogatives  to  the  executive  and  to  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  receive,  as  I  know 
each  of  you  received,  under  date  of  April 
18,  a  letter  fn»n  the  American  Medical 
Association  opposing  the  student  loan 
provisions  of  HJt.  12.  I  was  surprised 
because,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  of  similar 
legislation,  in  the  87th  Congress,  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  ac- 
corded every  courtesy  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  appear  and  to  give 
the  committee  the  benefit  of  its  experi- 
ence, the  benefit  of  knowledge  which  is 
imiquely  the  property  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Yet.  at  no  time, 
including  their  appearance  Just  a  little 
more  than  2  months  ago,  did  they  ever 
acquaint  the  committee  with  the  fact 
that  they  were  opposed  or  were  plan- 
ning to  oppose  the  loan  provisions  of  this 
legislation. 

Now.  the  letter  of  April  18 — and  I  have 
read  it  carefully  a  number  of  times,  be- 
cause I  would  not  want  to  Incorrectly 
interpret  the  import  of  it — leaves  me 
with  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  has  found  that 
their  program  provides  the  last  measiu-e 
of  assistance  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 


mands of  students  for  medical  educa- 
tion, yet  in  their  appearance  before  our 
committee  in  Febniary  of  this  year,  in 
reqMnae  to  questions  by  the  distincalabad 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Spuwonl. 
we  find  this  colloquy  between  the  gentle- 
man from  niinols  and  Dr.  Dorman  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the 
man  who  was  appearing  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion: 

ICr.  Spukoxs.  Are  you  njrlng,  though. 
In  your  atatonent  on  p«g«a  4.  6,  and  9,  that 
the  American  Medical  Aasoclatlon-Bdooatlon 
and  Research  Foundation  program  U  Inade- 
quate? 

Or.  DoEMAN.  No.  sir.  We  aay  that  It  la 
mUng  a  big  need.  We  did  not  say  that  It 
was  Inadequate.  It  was  never  dealgned  to 
take  the  entire  load.  It  waa  designed  to  as- 
sist In  this  area.  It  does  not  carry  the  full 
load,  and  I  do  not  believe  It  ever  could. 

Well,  this  matter  of  dividing  the  means 
of  financing  medical  education  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems confronting  the  medical  schools 
and  the  medical  students.  I  know  of  no 
witness  appearing  in  lengthy  hearings 
in  the  87th  Congress  from  medical 
schools  or  from  the  medical  profession 
who  did  not  make  it  clear  that  they  re- 
garded the  heavy  burden  of  financing 
medical  education  as  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems. 

The  Anociation  of  American  Medical 
Schools  in  testimony  in  February  of  this 
year  reemphasized  the  slgnifleance  of 
the  burden  of  financing  medical  educa- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  the  AMA-ERF 
program  was  never  envisioned  as  being 
adequate  to  meet  all  of  the  demands, 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue doing  the  job.  the  part  of  the  job 
contemplated  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Let  me  quote  from  the  very 
authoritative  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion News  of  February  18,  1963,  the  ofll- 
cial  publication  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  headline  is  "Loan  Fund 
Demand  High;  Dollars  Needed": 

The  student  loan  guarantee  program  of 
the  American  Medical  Association-Education 
and  Research  Foundation  Is  one  of  the 
most  successful  projects  ever  undertaken  by 
the  American  Medical  Association.  George  M. 
FUter,  MD.,  American  Medical  Association 
president,  said. 

Demand  for  loans  by  medical  students.  In- 
terns and  residents  has  been  so  heavy,  he 
said,  that  the  program  faces  curtailment 
unless  the  guarantee  fund  Is  enlarged  by 
about  f  1  million  In  19«3. 

The  fun  article  follows: 
Loan  Fuko  DncAifo  Ricb;   Doixabs  Nkxskd 

The  student  loan  guarantee  program  of 
the  American  Medical  Association-Educa- 
tion and  Research  Foundation  Is  "one  of  the 
most  successful  projects  ever  undertaken"  by 
the  American  Medical  AssodaUtMi.  Oeorge 
M.  Flster.  MJ>..  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion president,  said. 

Demand  for  locms  by  medical  students, 
interns  and  residents  has  been  so  heavy,  he 
said,  that  the  program  faces  curtailment 
unless  the  giiarantee  fund  Is  enlarged  by 
about  $1  million  In  1963. 

PaOoaAM'S    8TATT7S 

Dr.  Flster  reported  on  the  status  of  the 
program  in  the  eighth  annual  Walter  Bler- 
ring  lecture  delivered  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards  of 

the  United  States. 


On  December  »1.  he  said,  the  fund  totalM 
Just  over  $075,000,  but  almost  saoojooo^ 
thU  was  oomnUtted.  The  unconunlttM 
balance  at  •176,MS.  Dr.  Ftoter  contousd 
will  guarantee  approximately  1,200  adM 
tlonal  loans  totaling  about  $a  mUlloo,  ^^pT 
American  Medical  Assoclatlon-EducaUoni^ 
Research  Foundation  can  lend  Siajto  ir» 
each  dollar  In  the  fund. 

The  guarantee  fund  must  be  enlarged  Dp 
FUter  warned,  because  loan  applicatloa* 
continue  to  arrive  at  a  rate  of  about  150  a 
week,  with  no  Indication  of  a  decline  At 
thU  rate,  he  said,  about  7,300  loans  wo«U 
be  made  during  1903.  ^^ 

However,  he  said,  this  wUl  be  Imposstbto 
unless  the  giiarantee  fund  Is  Increased  bv  At 
least  $1   mllUon  this  year. 

TBAantD  axpoar 

As  of  December  31.  IMS,  Dr.  FUter  saM, 
this  was  the  status  of  the  American  Medical 
Association -Education  and  Research  Founda- 
tion program: 

Nearly  1  of  every  10  medical  students 
was  benefiting  from  the  program. 

A  total  of  4.804  Individuals  had  received 
6.299  loans  amounUng  to  nearly  $10  mintflp 
In  principal  and  Interest.  This  Include 
a.SdO  medical  studenU.  673  Interiu.  and  i.isa 
residents  In  training  at  83  medical  schoou 
and  462  hospitals  In  4S  States  and  possss- 
slons. 

Leas  than  7  percent  of  6.833  appllcatioot 
received  had  been  rejected. 

Some  97  percent  of  the  borrowers  are  men 
and  72  percent  are  married. 

■TATS  PABnCITATION 

The  American  Medical  Association  ptmk- 
dent  urged  all  State  medical  societies  to  coo- 
elder  recocnmendatlons  made  by  the  Amsr- 
Ican  Medical  Association  house  of  delegatis 
regarding  American  Medical  Aasoclatloo- 
Education  and  Research  Foundation  fund 
raising. 

These  Include  following  national  appeals 
with  appeals  at  the  State  level;  contacting 
Industry  and  foundations  for  contributions: 
publicizing  the  program  In  State  Joumals 
and  through  speeches  and  exhibits,  and  ex- 
amination of  the  poeslblllty  of  relating  tz- 
Istlng  State  loan  funds  with  the  American 
Medical  Association-Education  and  Research 
Foundation  guarantee  fund  to  gain  advan- 
tage of  the  12  >^ -times  multiplier  factor. 

This,  he  pointed  out,  "would  In  no  way 
endanger  the  autonomy  or  Independence  of 
the  State   programs." 

Now,  this  is  a  very  current  article.  It 
goes  on  to  stress  the  need  for  greater 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  AMA  to  recruit 
these  dollars  and  to  prevent  curtailment 
of  the  already  limited  activities  of  this 
student  loan  fund.  This  is  a  high-cost 
fund.  It  is  bcMed  on  the  prime  rate  of 
money,  and  during  the  interim  period  of 
financing  the  medical  education  at  this 
time  the  simple  rate  is  5V^  percent.  If 
a  student  converts  it  to  a  payout  note  It 
is  going  to  become  6.5  percent.  I  point 
out  that  rates  this  high  could  have  s 
serious  impact  upon  the  decision  of  $ 
graduate  of  a  medical  school  when  be 
undertakes  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  practice  he  would  fol- 
low. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  been  inter- 
ested in  statistics  which  have  been  of- 
fered. The  gentleman  from  Ohio  lUi. 
DBvnnl  Indicated  that  there  had  been 
a  fair  degree  of  stability  following  World 
War  n  in  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  popu- 
laUon.  But,  that  hardly  tells  all  of  tbe 
facts  because  we  live  in  an  age  where 
medical  practice  is  becoming  a  very  com- 
plex matter.  We  are  living  m  the  age 
of  specialization,  where  the  ability  of 
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one  doctor  to  handle  a  given  number  of 
patients  is  vastly  restricted.  So  in  inter- 
beting  the  ratio  of  practitioners  to  pop- 
ulation we  have  to  take  into  account  a 
gi«at  many  factors  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  actual  availability  of  doctors.  How- 
ever, certainly,  a  very  burdensome  debt 
carried  over  after  medical  school  and  the 
necessary  internship  or  residency  could 
compel  a  doctor  to  seek  the  opportunity 
to  practice  In  the  area  where  the  rewards 
vould  be  the  greatest.  Yet  one  of  the 
needs  in  this  country  is  to  bring  about 
a  better  distribution  of  our  physicians. 
Of  course,  in  this  whole  matter  of  stu- 
dent loans  we  must  not  overlook  other 
intportant  areas  of  medical  services  or 
Iiealing  services.  I  think  it  is  of  great 
Interest,  and  it  should  be  to  sdl  of  us, 
thAt  the  American  Dental  Association, 
under  date  of  April  22  of  this  year,  has 
Addressed  letters  to  the  Members  of  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  reafflrming 
their  support  of  the  student  loan  provi- 
gions,  making  it  very  clear  that  they  do 
not  fhid  the  rosy  picture  facing  prospec- 
tive students  of  dentistry  which  appears 
to  tbe  American  Medical  Association  in 
regard  to  their  students.  I  assume  we 
could  say  the  same  thing  of  those  who 
would  undertake  the  practice  of  oeteop- 
sthy. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

AitiaiCAN  DniTAX.  Association, 

WasMngton.  DC,  April  22.  19€3. 
Mtmberi.     US.    House    of    Repreaentatives, 
WasMngton.  D.C. 

DiAB  CoNoaBasMBN :  In  view  of  recent 
events,  I  wish  to  confirm  to  you  the  Amerl- 
esn  Dental  Association's  support  of  H.R.  12, 
tbe  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
anoe  Act  of  1903,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  position  of  this  association  has  not 
changed  In  any  way  since  February  8.  1963, 
when  our  president-elect.  Dr.  James  P.  Hol- 
Isrs,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  appeared  before 
the  committee  In  support  of  H.R.  13. 

As  Dr.  Hollers  teetlfled,  we  believe  Hit.  13 
la  well  conceived  and  critically  needed  health 
IsglsUUon. 

In  dentistry  there  Is  a  well-documented 
need  for  construction  grants  and  for  a  stu- 
dsnt  loan  program  If  we  are  to  have  suf- 
ficient profeeslonal  manpower  to  meet  the 
dental  care  needs  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try In  the  years  to  come. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  support 
all  provisions  of  HJl.  13  as  they  relate  to 
dentistry  and  that  you  will  oppose  any 
amsndments  that  would  eliminate  dental 
students  from  any  part  of  the  program  con- 
tained In  H.R.  13. 

The  American  Dental  Association  appre- 
ciates your  Interest  In  sound   programs  to 
Improve  health  care  In  this  country. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OxBALO  D.  TxacMONS.  DJ3.8., 

President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  evidence  of 
any  great  availability  of  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students  In  that  partic- 
ular discipline  of  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  cost  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  program  is  so  insignificant  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  to 
have  a  continuation  of  the  best  medical 
services.  I  doubt  if  the  total  cost  over 
a  period  beyond  that  contemplated  in 
this  legislation  would  reflect  the  amount 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  in  this  Congress 
to  vote  for  limestone  to  carry  on  certain 
eonservation  practices  in  agriculttire. 
Yet  the  contribution  to  the  health  of  the 


American  people  is  of  far  greater  sig- 
nificance. To  permit  loan  funds  to  be 
available  to  students  who  have  the  will 
and  desire  to  put  up  with  the  extended 
periods  of  study,  the  sacrifices  entailed 
in  gaining  a  medical  education.  I  think 
is  an  act  of  wise  investment.  If  we  for- 
give a  portion  of  those  loans  in  order  to 
encourage  practice  in  areas  where  the 
income  prosiiect  will  be  far  less,  such  as 
in  the  public  health  field,  or  if  we  en- 
courage a  doctor  to  go  to  the  rural  areas 
of  the  country  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
adequate  medical  services,  I  think  again 
it  constitutes  a  very  sound  public  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Nebraska    I  Mr.   Cunninc- 

RAMl. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  have 
been  here  7  years,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
I  have  been  down  in  the  well  of  this 
House  very  often  because  when  I  come 
down  here  I  hope  that  I  have  something 
to  say.  I  think  I  might  have  something 
to  say  today  which  will  be  of  interest. 
I  do  not  kid  myself.  I  am  sure  that 
99.5  percent  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  their  minds  made  up,  but 
I  do  have  some  significant  remarks 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairmcm  of  our  committee 
mentioned  earlier,  this  is  a  nonpartisan 
bill  but  in  my  opinion  that  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  sound  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  I  think  it  was  poorly 
drawn.  I  think  It  includes  all  kinds  of 
cats  and  dogs  that  do  not  belong  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  views  are  contained 
in  two  sections  of  the  committee  re- 
port— the  minority  views,  which  I  Join 
with  one  of  my  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dkvinb]  and  my 
additional  views.  I  hope  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  that  they  might  be  kind  enough  to 
read  the  views  that  are  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  minority  views. 

I  listened  to  the  hearings  and  I  am  as 
convinced  as  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life 
that  there  is  no  proven  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. This  is  a  proposal  that  is  at- 
tractive because  it  puts  one  in  a  position, 
if  he  is  against  It,  of  being  against  doc- 
tors and  medicine.  Certainly  that  is  far 
from  the  truth.  A  main  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  try  and  furnish  doctors 
to  the  small  communities  instead  of  hav- 
ing them  congregate  in  the  major  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  not  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form  guarantee  a  doctor 
to  any  small  or  medium -sized  community 
if  that  doctor  does  not  want  to  go  there 
and  practice.  I  have  seen  instances  out 
of  my  own  family  relationship,  where 
a  young  doctor  went  to  a  small  town, 
some  300  miles  from  Omaha,  which  dis- 
trict I  represent.  They  furnished  him  a 
clinic,  and  they  furnished  him  a  home. 
They  wanted  a  doctor  out  there.  He 
stayed  6  or  7  years  and  moved  to  Omaha, 
which  is  a  major  medical  center. 

There  is  a  provision  in  here  for  loans. 
If  you  go  out  to  these  communities  you 
are  supposed  to  have  the  loan  forgiven. 
The  doctors  do  very  well  in  these  com- 


munities. But  they  are  not  going  to  stay 
out  there  against  their  will,  because  they 
are  going  to  be  forgiven  repayment  over 
a  10-year  period,  and  they  can  easily 
forgo  that  forgiveness  and  move  to  one 
of  the  major  cities  where  they  prefer  to 
practice. 

In  case  anyone  is  under  the  impression 
that  this  is  going  to  furnish  doctors  to 
rural  areas,  let  me  say  that  it  certainly 
is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  see  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogarttI 
in  the  Chamber.  He  and  I  have  had 
many  things  in  common  in  the  7  years 
that  I  have  been  here.  I  have  fought 
with  him  in  the  Well  of  this  House  on 
many  occasions  when  attempts  were 
made  to  slice  funds  from  various  pro- 
grams in  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Labor. 
Actually  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fogastt].  I  believe,  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  problem  of  a  shortage 
of  doctors  because  he  has  done  such 
a  magnificent  Job  of  supplying  funds  for 
the  building  up  of  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  other 
places  and  that  is  where  the  doctors  are 
going. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Madden],  when  we  were  debating  the 
rule,  referred  to  UJ3.  News  li  World  Re- 
port. He  did  not  mention  the  conclusion 
that  the  article  reached  and  that  is  that 
the  majority  of  the  doctors  are  going 
first  into  specialties — psychiatry,  ortho- 
pedic surgery — and  the  next  greatest 
number  into  research  and  teaching  and 
only  21  percent  of  our  doctors  are  going 
into  general  practice.  There  Ues  the 
problem. 

This  is  the  problem  this  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  solve,  yet  only  21  percent  are 
going  into  general  practice,  and  that  is 
because  they  prefer  to  be  teaching  doc- 
tors and  to  go  into  research.  8o  this 
bill  is  not  going  to  solve  that  problem. 

Another  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
the  President,  whom  I  respect  greatly, 
has  proposed  a  tax  reform  measure  with 
a  5-percent  floor  on  itemised  charitable 
contributions.  This  if  put  into  effect  is 
going  to  dry  up  a  tremendous  number 
of  dollars,  in  the  millions  and  billions, 
that  have  been  contributed  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  two  of  which  I 
have  in  my  district,  two  great  universi- 
ties of  medicine.  They  are  providing 
new  buildings  and  new  facilities,  and 
particularly  a  Jesuit  school  which  Is  en- 
tirely financed  privately,  and  which  is 
going  out  on  a  big  program  of  expansion. 
These  universities,  particularly  the  pri- 
vate universities,  are  going  to  have  their 
funds  dried  up  and  not  forthcoming  if 
this  so-called  tax  reform  with  the  5- 
percent  fioor  is  enacted  into  law. 

So  then  what  do  they  have  left  to  do? 
If  these  funds  are  not  forthcoming  from 
private  people  with  no  strings  attached, 
then  of  course  they  are  going  to  have  to 
turn  to  the  Federal  Government  imder 
a  program  such  as  this  with  its  Federal 
control  and  Federal  direction.  I  do  not 
like  to  see  that  trend,  but  I  see  it  hap- 
pening at  this  very  session  of  Congress. 
You  enact  that  reform  program  and  you 
are  going  to  drive  colleges  and  universi- 
ties both  public  and  private  to  Federal 
aid  with  its  resultant  Federal  control. 
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I  hare  heard  today  that  one  doctor 
in  1950,  If  my  memory  serves  me  right. 
took  care  of  a  thousand  patients,  and 
one  doctor  tn  IMO  took  care  of  an  addi- 
tional ntmiber;  and  that  one  doctor  in 
1970  is  goins  to  have  to  take  care  of  a 
much  larger  nmnber,  because  of  an  in- 
crease in  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  back  in  the 
horse-and-buggy  days  of  25  and  30  years 
ago.  The  respected  and  distinguished 
goitleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  cham- 
pioned legislation  which  has  brought 
new  discoveries.  It  has  brought  the 
new  miracle  drugs.  We  have  a  solution 
to  polio.  A  doctor  does  not  have  to 
treat  as  many  patients  now  as  he  did. 
It  is  not  as  if  we  were  back  25  years  ago. 
when  evenrbody  had  to  go  to  a  doctor 
for  measles,  polio,  and  all  of  these  other 
things.  These  people  no  longer  go,  be- 
cause they  take  advantage  of  these  mir- 
acle drugs  and  that  is  the  end  of  their 
visit  to  the  doctor.  So  I  do  not  think 
there  is  too  much  validity  to  that  partic- 
ular argument. 

I  should  like  to  say  this,  and  it  is  my 
considered  view.  This  issue  today  is 
clear.  If  this  body  is  determined  to  sub- 
stitute Federal  control  for  private  effort, 
then  this  bill  provides  jrou  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  woiild  Uke  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  part  in  the 
minority  views  and  the  statement  he  has 
here  presented.  It  strikes  me  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  econ- 
omize, to  advance  new  programs  is  fis- 
cally unwise.  Further,  the  gentleman's 
statement  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
Federal  control  followed  Federal  aid  is 
the  lesson  I  thoiight  the  medical  profes- 
sion had  learned  because  of  Uieir  med- 
icare experiences.  If  the  medical  pro- 
fession does  not  wake  up  to  what  we  are 
doing  today,  in  the  future  it  is  going  to 
have  more  trouble  with  medicare,  be- 
cause doctors  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
Either  Federal  control  follows  Federal 
aid  or  it  does  not.  It  now  appears  to  be 
a  case  of  whose  ox  is  gored. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  statement 
from  page  70  of  the  report  and  ask  the 
gentleman's  views  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  statement 
the  gentleman  made: 

lliere  is  some  reason  to  think  tliat  pro- 
posed programa  wbldi  would  gradiuOIy  rob 
tbe  znedlc&I  profesBlon  of  Ita  tradition  of 
personal  Independence  and  dedication  are 
already  beginning  to  create  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  possible  medical  students  to  com. 
nalt  themselTes  and  their  futures  to  the 
healing  arts.  No  abundance  of  physical 
plants  nor  availability  of  liberal  loans  wUl 
Dvercome  this  seed  ot  doubt  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  comment  on  the  danger 
there,  as  he  sees  It. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Of  course,  that 
Is  the  trend  and.  of  course,  if  the  stu- 
dent sliould  be  given  loans  to  go  through 
college,  of  course,  they  are  going  to  be 
Indoctrinated  by  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralized government  and  we  may  even- 
tually lose  our  independence. 


I  would  like  to  read  my  additional 
views  as  set  forth  in  the  report: 

First  It  must  be  ass\imed  that  enactment 
of  HJt.  la  would  be  Just  the  first  step  In  a 
continuing  new  program  of  Federal  aid.  Last 
year  HJl.  4999  provided  for  a  10-year  pro- 
gram. HJt.  12  also  provided  for  a  10-year 
program  when  Introduced,  but  It  was  reduced 
in  committee  to  3  years. 

It  would  be  foolish  Indeed  to  conclude 
that  this  Federal-aid  program  will  not  be 
extended  for  years  Into  the  future,  especially 
since  It  was  originally  proposed  as  a  minimum 
10-year  program. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  Congress,  faced 
with  a  record  peacetime  budget  deficit, 
should  engage  in  questionable  new  spend- 
ing programs.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
proven  need  for  another  program  in  the 
medical  field. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  Federal 
Government  already  has  nearly  100  medical 
programs  either  administered  or  financed  by 
19  different  agencies  and  departments.  The 
total  doUars  Involved  exceed  SICS  bUllon 
annuaUy.  In  addition,  more  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  already  spent  in  the  education  field. 

In  the  face  of  pubUc  protest  over  the 
spending  practices  in  Washington,  I  do  not 
see  how  this  Congress  can  approve  a  vast 
new  program  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
S20S.7  million  in  the  first  S  years  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  two  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
frcnn  Arkansas  [Mr.  HauusI. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MiLLul. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  add  to  the 
endorsement  of  my  esteemed  colleagues 
my  own  support  of  the  legislation  now 
before  us,  H.R.  12.  a  bill  to  Increase  the 
appropriation  for  training  professional 
health  personnel  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  meet  the  Nation's  critical  need  for 
more  physicians,  dentists,  and  other 
health  personnel. 

As  chairman  of  this  body's  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  barren  areas  in  our 
scientific  and  technological  sources. 
Just  as  technology  translates  scientific 
knowledge  into  goods  and  power,  so 
medical  research  is  constantly  revealing 
many  of  the  secrets  underlying  human 
health  and  well-being.  But  technology 
and  medical  research  are,  of  themselves, 
meaningless  unless  there  are  the  skilled 
minds  and  hands  to  conyert  the  tre- 
mendous scientific  findings  of  our  age. 

Last  year  and  again  in  committee 
hearings  earlier  this  year.  Secretary 
Celebrezze.  Surgeon  General  Terry,  and 
others  reviewed  the  compelling  reasons 
why  the  Federal  Government  should 
provide  assistance  to  remedy  the  short- 
age of  health  personnel.  Most  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  know  only 
too  well  the  solid  truth  in  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  that  hospitals,  public 
health  agencies,  the  armed  services,  re- 
search laboratories,  and  communities 
searching  for  private  practitioners  are 
all  competing  for  the  alarmingly  short 
supply  of  health  personnel    It  is  a  sad 


commentary  that  large  areas  In  our 
population  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
much  of  the  knowledge  this  great  scieo! 
tiflc  age  has  developed. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  been  most 
carefully  drawn  to  Increase  opportunities 
for  the  provision  of  needed  medlcaQy 
trained  manpower.  It  proposes  a  3-y^ 
program  of  construction  grants  to  heh) 
build  teaching  facilities  for  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and 
public  health  to  make  possible  greater 
enrollments  in  these  schools.  It  would 
establish  a  program  of  student  loans  to 
assure  that  lack  of  funds  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  a  deterrent  to  qualified  In- 
dividuals desiring  training  in  the  health 
professions. 

Along  with  its  humanitarian  intent,  it 
contains  carefully  built-in  safeguanb 
against  abuse  either  by  institutions  or 
Individuals  and  against  any  infringe- 
ment on  academic,  scientific,  and  to- 
dividual  freedom. 

Since  my  early  days  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  been  conscious  of  the  need  to  to- 
crease  the  supply  of  physicians,  dentists, 
and  other  health  personnel.  The  record 
is  abundantly  clear  that  we  cannot  wtU 
longer  to  act.  We  know  the  need  and  we 
must  not  be  afraid  to  take  action  to 
remedy  it.  The  situation  already  b 
critical  and  unless  we  act  now,  win  be- 
come even  more  critical  in  the  immediate 
years  ahead. 

The  president  of  the  University  of 
California  has  enthusiastically  supported 
this  bill.  In  a  State  as  rapidly  growini 
as  California,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
shortage  of  medical  personnel.  Unlea 
we  pass  a  bill  such  as  this  the  future  to 
not  bright  for  the  future  supply  of  doc- 
tors of  medicine. 

This  bill,  H.R.  12,  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  House  so  that  its  provisions 
may  be  quickly  enacted  into  law,  and  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  here  in  order  to  try  to  clar- 
ify the  atmosphere.  I  am  one  of  three 
physicians  in  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  am  opposed  to  this  bilL  Ify 
position — a  carefully  considered  one — is 
contrary  to  an  organization  to  which  I 
belong  that  has  been  oft  quoted  on  this 
fioor  today;  and  I  would  like  to  make  tt 
clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  brick- 
and -mortar  construction  portion  thereof, 
as  well  as  the  loan  features  of  the  bilL 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  "have  our  cake 
while  eating  it  too,"  as  has  been  said 
here  before. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  trying 
to  define  this  strictly  as  a  health  matter 
rather  than  an  education  matter  when  It 
contains  brick  and  mortar  for  schools 
only  for  medical,  dental,  and  allied  pro- 
fessions, and  where  it  says  it  is  also  for 
training  and  educating  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  adjuvant  personnel. 

Furthermore,  big  centralized  Govern- 
ment caimot  buy  willingness  to  practice 
or  serve.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of  a  com- 
plete generation  of  reglmentaUon  and 
^x>on  feeding,  that  makes  young  gradu- 
ate physicians  wish  to  practice  in  asso- 
ciation with  and  near  great  hospitals, 
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mofUeal  teaching  iiutUtutions,  and  at 
least  laboratories,  rather  than  in  rural 
ai«as.  At  any  rate,  Federal  legislation 
can  only  lead  to  further  deterioration  of 
our  people's  moral  fiber. 

It  is  easier,  quicker,  more  logical  and 
bumane  to  travel  50  miles  today  to  ex- 
pert medical  care  via  good  roads  and  by 
car,  than  40  years  ago  to  hitch  up  the 
team  and  transport  the  ill  or  wounded 
5  miles  via  rough  roads  to  a  small  rural 
area  where  much  less  qualified  aid  would 
then  be  obtained. 

In  spite  of  wonderful  efforts,  most 
State  university  medical  schools  have  not 
graduated  and  persuaded  MX>.'s  to  prac- 
tioe  within  the  State — or  in  rural  areas — 
even  with  forgiveness  plans,  in  greater 
gian  60  percent.  Great  State  univer- 
iltles  with  international  reputations, 
have  done  less  well,  percentagewise. 

In  fact,  the  greater  the  university  the 
greater  the  school  of  medicme,  and  more 
likely  the  students  are  to  become  inter- 
national and  seek  their  education  here. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  ex- 
actly why  we  are  cutting  our  pins  out 
from  under  us  as  we  come  full -circle, 
and  complain  about  the  10,000  or  12,000 
foreign  medical  graduates  who  are  com- 
ing to  this  school  in  order  to  participate 
in  competitive,  free  enterprise  type  of 
education  in  advanced  medicine. 

At  one  time  I  was  planning  to  go  to 
Germany  to  study  under  a  famous  doctor 
over  there.  I  would  have  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Hitler.  I  think  that  Is  com- 
pletely reversed  now,  and  I  think  that 
this  is  a  projected  need  we  are  discussing 
here  today,  very  similar  to  the  cry  in 
1956  about  the  need  for  additional  class- 
rooms, 700,000  by  1900.  Of  course  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  local  resources  have 
built  all  but  40,000  of  thoee,  under  their 
local  boards  of  education. 

I  have  seen  enough  here  that  indicates 
the  technique  to  be  "getting  a  foot  in 
the  door,"  or  acting  as  "a  starter,"  for 
a  thing  that  will  bring  us  about  in  this 
full  circle  to  the  place  where  we  have  a 
foremment  of  socialized  medicine,  in 
fact,  or  at  least  aiding  and  abetting  it 
to  the  point  where  people  will  no  longer 
beat  their  path  to  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  heard  an  awful  lot  today  about 
hierarchies.  I  am  not  too  impressed 
about  that.  I  have  been  called  worse 
and  better  things  as  a  doctor.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  hierarchy.  I  hapi}en  to  think 
that  the  American  Medical  Association 
Is  well  and  democratically  represented 
through  its  house  of  delegates  and 
through  Its  own  component  medical  so- 
cieties. But  we  will  not  discuss  that.  I 
insist  there  is  no  control  of  funds  or 
applications  to  medical  schools. 

I  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  personnel 
director  during  the  days  of  the  9-«-9 
program  and  the  accelerated  program  of 
education  for  the  chief  persormel  in  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  office 
when  we  were  really  expediting  things 
that  have  not  yet  been  again  drawn  on. 
Incidentally.  This  is  the  reason  for  not 
going  all  out  for  this  type  of  further 
education  bill,  even  though  it  oomes  from 
tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  think  there  is  no  con- 
trol by  the  AMA  of  admissions.     I  be- 


lieve we  should  differentiate  between 
AMPAC.  which  is  a  political  action  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  which  is  perfeeUy  legal,  and 
was  quoted  here  rather  extensively  and 
surprisedly,  and  which  they  have 
founded  in  self-defense,  copied  after  the 
AFL-CIO  COPE.  In  fact,  the  question- 
naire that  was  read  here  could  have  been 
one  of  Andy  BiemiUer's — and  Inciden- 
tally, I  received  a  letter  from  him  today, 
dated  yesterday.  This  letter  is  written 
in  the  same  language  of  Falk,  Cohen,  and 
Altmeyer.  and  many  others,  from  the 
origin  of  this  back  in  1936,  and  repeated 
against  the  AMA,  through  the  Wagner- 
Murray -Dlngell  bill  of  1946-47,  and  now 
updated.  They  are  no  more  expertise  in 
medicine  than  doctors  are  in  labor  mat- 
ters. 

I  submit  to  you.  if  you  simply  divide 
the  246,000  physicians  of  the  United 
States  into  the  188  million  people,  you 
have  1  doctor  for  every  705  people.  Ac- 
tually it  is  1  for  every  705  people  if  you 
coimt  the  interns  and  residents  in  hos- 
pitals. This  Is  a  drop  of  45  per  1,000 
since  1949  when  there  were  only  about 
1  to  750. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  resort  to 
trickery  and  distort  the  facts.  I  think 
we  should  know  why  the  foreign  medical 
graduate  is  coming  here,  and  I  think  we 
should  know  this  is  not  a  student  loan 
proposal,  although  there  is  a  difference 
here  between  the  brlck-and-mortar  con- 
cept of  further  educational  facilities,  and 
the  loan  program. 

I  would  personally  apologize  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  anyone  else, 
for  any  reversal  of  opinion  in  midstream, 
but  if  I  read  page  277  of  the  hearings 
correctly,  the  representative  of  the  or- 
ganization to  which  I  belong,  said  that 
it  had  no  position  on  the  loans.  This 
has  not  been  changed.  He  says  they  do 
have  a  position  on  the  loans  for  brick 
and  mortar  as  a  one-time  shot  in  the 
arm  only.     I  am  still  against  it. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  it  takes 
over  $11,000  to  complete  medical  school. 
That  is  why  the  AMA  loan  program 
sets  a  maximum  of  $1,500  a  year  and  a 
total  maximum  of  $10,000  on  any  loan. 
When  I  went  to  medical  school  I  worked 
and  paid  my  own  way.  I  am  proud  of 
that.  I  think  there  are  still  many  people 
who  would  like  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  defy  any 
Member  who  opposes  this  bill  that  is 
stronger  for  the  portion  that  will  grant 
forgiveness  of  loans  or  grants  and  actual 
scholarships;  to  name  a  single  medical 
student  anjrwhere  In  the  country  who 
was  making  passing  grades,  once  ad- 
mitted, who  has  had  to  leave  and  quit 
medical  school  because  of  inability  to 
obtain  a  loan  to  continue  to  advance 
his  medical  education.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  that  given  to  me  personally. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  bottle- 
neck, Members  of  this  House,  is  not  the 
hierarchy;  It  is  not  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association;  it  is  not  the  ADA — and 
that  stands  for  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation, in  my  language;  the  bottleneck 
to  further  graduates  in  the  schools  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  and  allied  per- 
sonnel Is  not  all  of  the  total  cost  today. 
The  bottleneck  I  fear  is  the  welfare  state 


or  controlled  medicine,  regardless  of 
what  you  call  it,  or  the  advent  of  social- 
ism in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
I  hope  that  that  will  not  come. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  cur^ 
rent  administration  proposes  this  legis- 
lation on  the  one  hand,  while  suggesting 
tax  reforms  on  the  other  which  limits 
contributions,  and  thereby  puts  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  supporting 
private  institutions  while  taxing  private 
erlvlng. 

All  knowledgeable  people  admit  to 
oversubscribed  adequate  Government 
and  other  funds  for  research.  In  fact, 
this  is  part  of  the  problem,  in  that  we 
are  fimding  it  imtil  it  is  "choked,"  unless 
we  have  great  breakthroughs  in  tech- 
niques and/or  better  pay  for  researchers ; 
which  paradoxically  distracts  private 
practitioners  and  others  who  would  nor- 
mally teach  in  medical  schools.  We 
would  not  have  enough  classroom  teach- 
ers if  the  new  school  buildings  were 
given  to  us. 

Medicine,  more  than  elsewhere,  de- 
pends on  teachers,  educational  back- 
ground, internship,  and  bedside  train- 
ing. This  cannot  be  legislated,  even 
though  it  were  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  redistribute  the 
wealth. 

One  cannot  Justify  this  additional 
spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  at 
any  priority  level  in  view  of  our  Nation's 
bankruptcy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964  budget  Imbalance,  and  our  first 
and  large  planned  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  much  more 
to  say  during  the  5-minute  rule  on  the 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding.  I  am  associated  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  this  House,  and  I  appreciate  the 
statement  he  has  made.  If  I  take  your 
remarks,  and  I  certainly  can  take  them, 
honestly  and  sincerely,  this  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  end  the  shortage  of  doctors 
in  the  rural  areas  of  the  Nation.  As  I 
understand  it,  that  is  where  the  short- 
age is.  And,  we  have  an  oversupply  in 
the  urban  areas  of  the  Nation.  Now, 
how  can  we,  under  this  bill,  correct  the 
shortage  in  the  rural  areas  unless  some- 
where under  this  legislation  there  is 
some  type  of  regimentation  of  the  doc- 
tors now  in  existence? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's inquiry.  The  answer  is  that  you 
cannot  legislate  this.  This  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today,  and 
therefore  we  are  coming  full  ciix;uit 
again.  The  only  way  this  can  be  done, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  great  State  of 
Kansas,  is  to  make  the  climate  and  the 
ccmditions  for  practice  so  ideal  in  the 
form  of  self-help  or,  as  the  Sears  Foun- 
dation has  done,  provide  facilities  so 
that  the  doctor  will  be  happy  to  practice 
there  locally  with  modem  facilities, 
office,  and  laboratories,  plus  poealbly  a 
few  dispensary  or  holding  beds. 

Mr.  BECKER.  So  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  appropriating  sMne  $305  million 
for  3  years,  but  we  do  not  correct  that 
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which  we  are  attempting  to  do  under 
this  leglBlatian? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  we  do  not  only 
not  correct  It.  but  we  are  barklnc  up 
the  wroncr  tree,  because  we  have  a  bet- 
ter ratio  of  doctors  to  patients  in  this 
country  than  we  have  ever  had.  The 
rate  of  graduates  coming  out  of  medical 
schools  has  increased  frcoi  4.600  to  Jxist 
under  8,000  per  year  since  1949.  The 
number  of  medical  schools  has  increased 
by  14,  and  they  are  all  class  A,  whereas 
during  World  War  n  we  had  at  least  4 
substandard  schools  that  I  could  men- 
Uon. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Pnxnrs]. 

Mi.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  student  loan  provision  and  the 
forgiveness  provision  that  goes  along 
with  it,  because  I  feel  that  it  will  permit 
thousands  of  bright  youngsters  to  enter 
a  profession  they  otherwise  would  not 
enter  because  the  cost  is  prohibitive. 
The  same  argxunents  made  today 
against  the  medical  and  dental  student 
loan  program  were  made  against  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  bill  In 
1958.  the  year  that  it  was  enacted.  Now, 
before  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  bill  student  en- 
rollment in  the  universities  was  2.9  mil- 
lion. In  1959,  the  first  year  thereafter, 
the  enrollment  jumped  up  to  3.2  million. 
This  school  year  the  total  university 
enrollment  is  4.6  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  enactment 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
480,000  have  gone  all  the  way  through, 
and  50  percent  of  this  480,000  fig- 
ure are  public  school  teachers.  Be- 
cause of  the  forgiveness  provision  in 
the  law,  the  program  for  public  school 
teachers  has  been  accelerated  at  least 
25  percent.  So,  I  cannot  see  where  we 
can  successfully  argue  today  that  the 
program  which  is  being  proposed  will 
not  be  helpful  in  getting  doctors  and 
dentists  in  the  rural  areas  where  we 
have  a  great  shortage. 

I  know  that  we  have  a  shortage  of 
doctors  and  dentists  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. I  know  that  there  will  be  h\in- 
dreds  of  youngsters  who  would  like  to 
enter  dental  and  medical  schools  who 
cannot  enter  because  the  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive, unless  we  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
a  letter  that  I  have  before  me.  signed 
by  the  dean  of  a  new  dental  school  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  Dean  Alvin 
L.  Morris.  DJ>.,  Ph.  D.  Here  is  what  he 
states,  and  I  think  this  answers  an 
argument  that  has  been  made  by  the 
gentlemen  opposed  to  this  legislation. 
I  will  Just  read  a  paragraph  of  this 
letter: 

Now  that  our  first  claM  of  itudenta  have 
begun  their  program  It  is  apptu-ent  that 
difflcultlea  of  financing  programs  of  health 
education  are  also  felt  acutely  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
magnitude  of  our  present  problem  has  been 
increased  as  the  result  of  the  attempts  to 
produce  solutions  to  a  larger  and  more  dlfll- 
eult  problem:  namely,  tttat  of  bringing  better 
oral  health  eare  to  the  many  people  of  Ken- 


tucky who  ar«  presently  Tlrtually  without 
care.  Xrery  effort  must  be  made  to  seek 
wajri  to  encourage  oiu*  future  graduates  to 
take  their  talents  and  skills  into  those  areas 
of  the  State  where  they  are  ao  badly  needed. 
It  has  been  a  premise  of  our  committee  on 
admissions  that  students  who  come  to  us 
from  rural  Kentucky  will  be  more  inclined 
to  retvirn  to  rural  Kentucky  to  practice. 
Admittedly,  not  aU  will  return;  however.  It 
Is  extremely  doubtful  that  any  students  from 
such  metropolitan  areas  as  Louisville  and 
Lexington  will  choose  to  practice  In  eastern 
Kentucky.    If  we  select  only — 

Now.  I  think  this  is  pertinent — 

If  we  select  only  the  financially  able  stu- 
dent, we  will  be  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  bringing  to  the  profession  the  sons  of 
parents  of  more  modest  means  who  reside 
In  the  niral  part  of  the  State.  Therefore 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  dental  student 
loan  aspects  of  H.R.  12  are  of  utmost  Im- 
portance. 

Now,  the  director  of  research.  Dr. 
Rasmaond  C.  Bard,  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Medical  Center  College  of 
Dentistry,  has  expressed  his  views,  and 
here  is  what  he  states  about  the  loan 
program : 

As  one  deeply  Interested  In  dental  research. 
I  find  It  somewhat  dUBcult  to  comprehend 
why  we  are  willing — via  a  Tarlety  of  Oovern- 
ment-supported  scholarship  and  fellowship 
programs — to  support  graduate  science  re- 
search students  amply,  while  we  resist  such 
support  for  dental  students  who,  academi- 
cally, at  least,  are  equivalent  to  other  gradu- 
ate students. 

I  throw  that  question  out  to  Members 
who  are  opposing  this  bilL  Why  should 
we  discriminate  against  this  particular 
group?  This  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  but  this  is  going  to  permit  thou- 
sands of  bright  youngsters  to  enter  medi- 
cal school  and  dental  school  who  would 
not  otherwise  enter,  which  the  NDEA 
program  conclusively  proves;  and  if  we 
knock  out  this  forgiveness  provision  we 
are  discriminating  against  a  category  of 
worthy  students  in  a  field  where  we  have 
a  great  shortage. 

I  certainly  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
not  practice  any  such  discrimination  be- 
cause this  program  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  has  related 
the  NDEA  forgiveness  features  to  this 
program.  The  latest  flgxires  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  indicate 
that  the  need  for  teachers  has  not  al- 
tered a  bit  Today  we  need  nine  ele- 
mentary teachers  for  every  six  high 
school  teachers  and  we  are  getting  nine 
high  school  teachers  for  every  six  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.  Nor  has  there 
been  an  iota  of  proof  that  this  program 
has  promoted  the  teacher  going  to  the 
area  where  he  is  needed  the  most.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  I  disagree  with 
the  gentleman's  premise. 

Mr.  KYli.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me  to  ask  this  question:  Under  this 
program,  under  the  forgiveness  feature, 
let  us  say  a  man  is  trained  in  the  medical 
field  as  a  radiologist.  Where  are  we 
going  to  send  this  man  to  a  rural  area 
to  practice,  and  with  what? 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  If  there  is  not  a 
demand  In  the  rural  area  certainty  he 
will  not  go  to  the  rural  area.  But  where 
the  need  exists  we  need  to  get  thcae 
trained  specialists,  doctors  and  denttsts 
into  the  rural  areas.  This  will  attract 
them. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  if  the  ratio  of  trainees 
in  general  practice  is  the  same  as  it  jg 
now  in  comparison  with  specialists,  with 
radiologists,  with  teachers,  how  are  ve 
going  to  fill  this  need? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  my  area  today 
in  Hazard,  Ky..  I  was  talking  to  one  of 
the  able  local  doctors  last  night.  We 
have  a  hospital  that  belongs  to  the  Uliw 
welfare  fund  that  is  about  to  close.  But 
if  we  had  to  operate  that  hospital,  he 
tells  me  we  would  have  to  bring  sooe 
specialists  in  from  the  outside.  Thto 
r>oints  up  the  need  for  specialists,  and 
giving  these  boys  forgiveness  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  a  year  for  up  to  5  yean  of 
service  in  the  riu-al  areas  where  they  are 
not  going  to  make  so  much  money  it 
Just  good  government.  We  can  aflord 
this  small  portion  of  the  cost  of  medlnl 
and  dental  services  for  our  rural  areai 
because  it  is  a  sound  investment  in  our 
future. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  dlstingvdshed  minority  leader  [Mr. 

H^LLECXl. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chaimua, 
apropos  of  the  last  statement  which  vu 
made  in  respect  to  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  last  expression  of  the  Hour 
of  Representatives  was  had  last  yesr 
after  we  had  enacted  here  in  the  Houae 
a  bill  for  assistance  to  higher  education 
known  as  the  bricks  and  mortar  bOI 
That  bill  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  an  overwhelming  vote.  It 
came  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  a  conference  with  certain 
provisions  dealing  with  scholarships  and 
what  were  then  called  nonreimbursable 
loans.  Of  course  that  is  Just  the  same 
thing  as  forgiveness.  A  motion  to  re- 
commit was  made  in  respect  to  that 
conference  report  and  the  motion  to  re- 
commit carried  by  a  very  decisive  vote. 
So  my  position  simply  is  this,  that  on 
that  occasion,  and  the  last  occasion  on 
which  the  House  of  RepresentatlTei 
acted,  we  there  very  definitely  said  that 
such  an  item  of  forgiveness  should  not 
be  included. 

Mr.  MEADER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  shown  in  the  CONGRXSsioifU. 
Rxcoao.  volume  108,  part  15,  page  20153, 
that  the  recommittal  motion  carried  by 
a  vote  of  214  to  186. 

Mr.  HALLECK  I  said  it  was  a  deci- 
sive vote  and  that  did  not  require  any 
recount.  As  I  say.  that  was  the  last  ez- 
'pression  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  respect  to  the  very  proposition 
that  has  been  under  discussion  here. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  majority  leader,  has  raised 
a  question  which  is  very  important.  I 
have  tried  to  make  it  very  clear  through- 
out this  whole  debate  that  the  major 
issue  here  is  a  matter  of  health.  What 
the  House  passed  on  last  year  and  what 
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tK»  gentleman  from  Indiana  referred  to 
MS  the  general  education  program.  This 
ig  not  a  general  education  program.  It 
It  a  health  program  altogether,  and  it 
iljould  be  considered  by  this  Houae  and 
the  American  j>eople  as  such.  Just  like 
the  hospital  program,  the  research  pro- 
p^ffi  aod  the  rest. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
^grte  with  me  that  the  bill  that  was  en- 
acted by  the  House  of  Representatives 
]ut  year  for  increased  aid  for  higher 
education,  for  public  and  private  colleges. 
qiAt  passed  here  overwhelmingly,  if  it 
Iiad  finally  become  law  could  have  made 
available  funds  for  the  construction  of 
ji^ioAi  and  dental  schools  as  is  oon- 
lf,npi«f^i<<  by  the  bill  now  before  us? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  understand  that  these 
gehools  would  have  been  eligible  for  con- 
itniotlon  grants.  Just  as  medical  and 
^^lfn^  students  have  been  eligible  under 
tbe  National  Defense  Education  Act  for 
loans.  But  anyone  in  the  field  of  medical 
aebools,  health,  and  ao  forth,  knows  that 
tliaie  provisions  are  not  suitable  for 
baalth  programs.  They  are  designed  for 
fSDcral  educi^on  programs  and  they  do 
not  meet  tbe  needs  of  the  medical  re- 
qoiivments  and  the  professional  person- 
nel of  the  country. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  knows 
of  my  high  regard  for  him. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    And  mine  for  the  gen- 


Mr.  HALLECK.  If  that  bill  that 
pasted  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttves  last  year  had  finally  become  law, 
and  money  by  reason  of  that  action  had 
baoome  available  to  build  medical  or 
dental  schools,  does  the  gentleman  mean 
to  say  to  me  that  would  not  have  been 
arailable  for  the  teaching  of  medicine  or 
dentistry? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  requirements  and  the  restric- 
tions under  the  bill  would  not  have  met 
the  needs  of  the  medical  and  dental  in- 
stitutions in  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
the  American  people.  Just  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loan  pro- 
Tisions  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  medical 
students.  They  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent programs.  Furthermore,  imder  that 
program,  it  is  known  that  the  Conmiis- 
sloner  of  Education  would  administer  it. 
I  contend  and  I  think  we  all  contend — 
that  the  reason  this  Committee  has  Juris- 
diction is  that  this  is  a  matter  for  ad- 
ministration by  the  Surgeon  OenercJ, 
and  that  is  the  official  who  should  ad- 
minister it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrleld  10  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Qvsn]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  know  how  any  single 
person  could  read  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  this  bill  and  not  be  aware 
of  the  urgent  need  for  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  pharmacists,  and  others  in  these 
fields.  I  do  not  know  how  anybody  in 
the  United  States  could  read  the  report 
of  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  and  not  be  keenly  aware  of 
the  shortage  of  highly  trained  man- 
power— not  only  doctors  and  dentists,  but 
scientists  and  engineers.  Dr.  Terman 
of  the  President's  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee's  manpower  panel  said  that 


the  man  on  the  moon  project  alone  could 
use  every  single  graduate  we  have  in  the 
field  of  engineering,  mathematics,  and 
the  physical  sciences.  So  I  disagree  very 
definitely  with  those  who  stand  here  to- 
day and  say  there  is  not  a  oeod  for  more 
doctors  and  dentists.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  education  bill  that  has  ever  been 
before  this  House  that  I  have  not  voted 
for.  I  have  supported  every  one  of  such 
bills  throughout  the  years — in  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  now  m  the 
Kainedy  administration.  I  supported 
them  last  year  and  I  hage  to  be  able  to 
support  this  bill  today.  But,  there  are 
parts  of  this  bill  that  concern  me.  I 
would  like  to  ask  either  the  chairman 
of  the  conunlttee  or  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts]  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions, if  I  may. 

If  I  understand  this  bill  correctly, 
first  of  all.  teaching  hospitals  may  re- 
ceive funds  imder  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  true. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Nursing 
schools  may  also  receive  funds  under 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true— but  only 
ooUegiate  schools  of  nursing. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Any  school 
that  offers  courses  leading  to  a  degree 
in  nursing? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Collegiate  schools  of 
nursing,  yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  A  degree  in 
nursing  or  graduate  nursing — if  I  read 
the  bill  correctly. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  would 
provide  for  funds  to  go  to  both  private 
and  public  colleges,  church-related  and 
non-church-related  colleges;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  may  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  one 
defect  in  this  bill  which  I  think  is  very 
serious?  In  education  bills  before  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee— and  this  is  an  education  bill,  re- 
gardless of  the  semantics  we  employ — 
in  every  education  hill,  we  have  been 
very  careful  to  write  in  an  exclusion 
clause  so  that  none  of  the  Federal  funds 
could  be  used  for  buildings  or  for  rooms 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  religious 
worship  or  chapels.  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  teaching  hos- 
pitals that  actually  have  chapels  in  them. 
A  member  of  my  staff  went  to  a  church- 
related  college,  a  church-related  teach- 
ing hospital,  a  nursing  school  in  this  city 
last  evening — and  there  are  chapels  in 
both— I  do  not  quarrel  with  this — in  fact 
I  strongly  favor  it.  But  I  do  not 
think  Federal  funds  should  be  spent 
to  build  them.  In  this  bill  there  is  no 
exclusion  feature,  which  says  that  none 
of  the  Federal  funds  can  be  used  for 
such  rooms  which  would  be  used  for  sec- 
tarian instruction  or  for  religious  wor- 
ship. There  was  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  between  the 
chainnan  of  the  committee  and  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
azKi  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  and 
the  question  was  raised  about  Baylor 
University  in  the  State  of  Texas.  If  I 
imderstood  them  correctly,  both  gentle- 
men defended  the  bill  as  is.    May  I  call 


the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  under  this  biB  as  presented  today 
these  funds  can  go  to  any  church-re- 
lated college  and  be  used  for  chapels — 
or  rooms  for  sectarian  lostructiona.  Let 
me  give  some  own  »*«^"f«r'**  in  my  own 
State.  The  only  woboai  in  the  North- 
west tliat  is  accredited  for  the  teaching 
of  optometry  is  a  chiuxh-related  col- 
lege. In  Oregon  and  across  the  Na- 
tion, thtf  e  are  many  nuraing  schools 
that  are  church-related  schools.  I  have 
supported  consistently  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  private  colleges  because 
I  believe  they  are  ms^lng  a  great  con- 
tribution to  this  country,  and  I  sup- 
ported last  year  the  provisions  in  the 
higher  education  bill  which  said  that 
Federal  fimds  can  be  used  for  private 
and  public  colleges,  churoh-related  and 
non-church-related  colleges,  because  the 
Government  is  asking  them  to  contribute 
in  an  effort  to  meet  our  desperate  needs: 
We  are  asking  them  to  do  medical  re- 
search, we  are  asking  them  to  train 
urgently  needed  manpower.  So  I  do 
support  Federal  funds  for  private  col- 
leges as  well  as  public — but  I  must  say 
also  to  this  House  that  unless  an  amend- 
ment is  adopted  that  would  specifically 
exclude  Federal  funds  for  chapels  or  for 
buildings  where  sectarian  instruction  is 
given  or  where  religious  worship  is  cor- 
ried  on,  I  cannot  support  this  bill. 

If  I  may  direct  one  other  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  this 
is  in  regard  to  loans  under  the  second 
part  of  the  bill:  If  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, the  loans  can  be  used  for  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  true.  yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  also 
true  at  the  present  time  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  there  have 
been  several  thousands  of  medical  school 
students  and  dental  students  who  have 
borrowed  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct,  but  the  average  loan  that  has 
been  received  by  medical  students  under 
that  program  is  only  in  the  anxount  of 
approximately  $640. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  they 
could  borrow  up  to  $1,000  but  the  average 
is  Just  about  $600  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  I  beUeve  not,  be- 
cause the  NDEA  provides  that  no  insti- 
tution may  lawfully  be  granted  more 
than  $250,000  for  the  purpose  of  making 
loans  to  students,  and  because  of  that 
restriction,  the  size  of  loans  to  medical 
and  dental  students  has  obviously  been 
reduced  accordingly. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the 
gentleman  wm  yield  further,  under 
NDEA,  the  ceiling  for  any  one  college  or 
university  is  $250,000.  But  a  student  may 
borrow  up  to  $1,000  In  any  1  year.  The 
Subconmiittee  on  Education  already  has 
agreed  to  remove  this  $250,000  celling. 

The  loan  limit  for  any  individual  stu- 
dent is  $1,000  a  year  with  a  maxlmimi  of 
$5,000.  and  the  subcommittee  intends  to 
mcrease  this  to  $10,000  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

I  support  an  expanded  loan  program 
for  students.  I  think  it  is  desperately 
important  to  this  country  that  we  get 
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more  quaUfled  students  in  our  colleges 
and  unlTerstties:  but  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  eolleasnes  now  to  a  couple 
of  features  In  this  particular  bin  that 
seem  to  me  sroesly  unfair.  In  fact.  It 
seems  to  me  this  section  is  a  special  prlTl- 
lege  MIL  If  a  student  who  is  studsring 
for  medicine  or  dentistry  under  the  H Jl. 
12  loan  program  borrows  up  to  $10,000 
and  then  iMractlces  medicine  or  dentistry 
in  an  area  of  need  or  in  a  public  health 
agency  he  is  forgiven  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  loan,  which  means  $5,000.  However, 
if  the  same  student  borrows  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  he  Is  not 
forgiven  a  single  cent. 

I  also  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  if  an  individual  borrows  up  to 
$10.000 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  srield? 

MrSw  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  I  may  have 
misunderstood  the  gentlewoman,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  public  school  teacher  who 
goes  back  and  teaches  in  an  elonentary 
or  secondary  school,  that  teacher  is  for- 
given at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  that 
loan  a  year  up  to  5  years  under  the 
present  law^ 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  appar- 
ently did  not  make  myself  clear.  I 
stated  that  if  a  student  who  Is  going  into 
medicine  or  dentistry  and  borrows  under 
H.R.  13  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000.  he 
is  forgiven  up  to  $5,000.  If  the  same 
student  who  is  studjrlng  for  medicine  or 
dentistry — not  teaching — borrows  the 
same  amount  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  he  is  not  forgiven  a 
single  dime. 

Now.  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of 
teaching.  The  forgiveness  provision  for 
teachers  was  put  in  NDEA  primarily  be- 
cause teachers  are  imderpaid.  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  teachers  in 
this  country  who  are  receiving  $5,000  a 
year.  The  Education  Committee  thought 
that  this  was  far  l>elow  what  they  should 
receive.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you 
know  what  the  average  salary  of  doctors 
is  In  this  country?  It  is  $19,000.  Should 
we  provide  a  $5,000  forgiveness  feature 
for  one  of  the  Ughest  paid  professional 
groups  in  this  country?  Should  we.  In 
effect,  give  them  up  to  a  $5,000  scholar- 
ship— and  other  needy  students  not  a 
dime  in  so-called  forgiveness? 

Let  me  point  out  a  couple  of  other 
inadeqxiacles  or  inequities. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  jrield  again? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  cost  of  going  to 
medical  school  is  not  In  proportion  to 
the  cost  of  going  to  a  regular  university 
or  college,  is  it? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  may 
continue  with  a  couple  of  other  ineqiiltles 
that,  it  seems  to  me,  are  very  apparent  in 
this  bill:  If  a  nurse  wants  to  go  to  grad- 
uate school,  as  the  chairman  Indicated 
just  a  moment  ago,  she  cannot  borrow 
under  this  bill :  she  has  to  borrow  imder 
the  NDEA.  If  the  nurse  goes  into  the 
Public  Health  Service  or  a  Public  Health 
Agency,  or  if  she  goes  into  a  rural  area, 
an  area  of  need,  she  is  not  forgiven 
one  single  dime  on  her  loan.    I  have  yet 


to  aee  a  nurse  who  receives  the  same 
kind  of  salary  a  doctor  receives.  Are  we 
going  to  say  here  that  we  win  forgive  the 
doctor  up  to  $5,000  because  he  goes  into 
an  area  of  need  and  not  provide  any  for- 
giveness for  the  nurse  who  goes  into  an 
area  of  need? 

Then  there  Is  one  other  matter  which 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 
And  that  is  military  service.  I  do  not 
Icnow  whether  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee or  the  Veterans'  Committee  has 
considered  this  part  of  the  bill,  but  if  a 
doctor  or  dentist  goes  into  the  military 
service  and  he  has  borrowed  up  to  $10,- 

000  he  receives  a  forgiveness  of  up  to 
$5,000.  What  pay  does  he  receive  when 
he  goes  into  the  service?  A  doctor  who 
goes  into  the  service  I  am  advised  gets 
an  initial  salary  of  $415  a  month,  plvis 
subsistence  and  plus  quarters.  So  we  say 
to  the  doctor,  if  you  have  borrowed  up 
to  $10,000  to  go  through  coUege  and  you 
go  into  the  military,  we  wiU  forgive  you 
half  the  loan,  up  to  $5,000.  But  the 
buck  private — the  GI  who  borrowed  un- 
der the  NDEA  to  get  a  Ph.  D.  in  history  or 
to  become  a  nuclear  physicist  or  to  spe- 
cialize in  some  of  the  other  sciences  and 
goes  into  the  military  service,  we  do  not 
forgive  him  one  dime. 

So  the  doctor,  who  becomes  the  com- 
missioned ofDcer  and  gets  $415  a  month 
is  forgiven  up  to  $5.000 — but  the  OI  who 
goes  in  at  $84.50  a  month  is  not  forgiven 
one  cent. 

Is  this  Justice?  Is  this  fair?  Or  is 
this  special  privilege  legislation? 

To  the  nurse  who  has  borrowed 
money — under  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act — and  goes  Into  the  mUltary 
service — ^we  sdso  forgive  not  one  red  cent? 
Why  the  doctor  and  not  the  nurse? 

May  I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House : 
Is  this  the  Idnd  of  legislation  we  want 
to  pass;  legislation  that.  It  seems  to  me. 
could  clearly  be  labeled  as  quecial  privi- 
lege legislation;  legislation  that  would 
give  to  one  of  the  highest  paid  profes- 
sions in  the  world  what  may  amount  to 
a  $5,000  scholarship;  and  yet  we  would 
not  forgive  a  dime  to  a  nurse  or  we 
would  not  forgive  a  dime  to  a  OI? 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  if  amend- 
ments to  take  care  of  situations  such  as 
these  can  be  adopted  by  the  House,  then 

1  really  would  like  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. I  know  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
doctors  and  for  dentists,  and  aU  other 
trained  personnel.  We  have  today  in  our 
colleges  about  4  million  students.  By 
1970  we  are  going  to  have  7  million.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  find  places  for 
them.  Instead  of  standing  up  on  this 
floor  and  arguing  about  socialized  medi- 
cine or  about  what  the  AMA  stands  for 
or  what  the  AMA  does  not  do  or  some 
of  the  other  things  that  seem  to  me  ir- 
relevant, may  I  refer  you  to  what  Dr. 
David  Henry,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
said  very  succinctly: 

Debating  Federal  aid  is  dealing  with  a 
strawman — an  irrelevant  overslinpUflcatlon. 
Instead,  we  should  be  asking  the  American 
peo|>Ie :  "Do  you  want  teachen  In  your  class- 
rooms, doctors  at  your  bedside,  lawyers  In 
your  courta,  tcientlsta  in  your  laboratoriest 
Are  you  in  favor  of  having  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  help  In  the  war  on  cancer,  and  in 
the  evolution  and  new  Ideas  In  the  explora- 
tion of  qwce?" 


So  I  say  to  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  I  hope  they 
will  agree  to  some  of  these  amendments. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  difficult  for  some  of 
us  who  would  like  to  support  the  legls. 
lation  to  actually  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  YOUNOER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  i 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  Qtrnc  1 . 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiirtbe 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  \\\mr\ 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  the 
RicoKo  to  show  that  there  are  Members 
of  this  House  who  are  acutely  aware  of 
that  need  without  recognising  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  as  the  way  to  solve  it. 
I  think  this  shows  once  again  failure 
of  the  liberal  doctrine  that  we  can  bury 
everything  with  money.  There  are  those 
of  us  who  feel  there  are  private  means  of 
doing  that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
when  he  said  that  this  bill  may  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  very  cure  and  hopes 
of  those  who  would  solve  the  problem  of 
medical  education.  We  say  that  the 
need  can  be  met  privately,  without  Fed- 
eral aid. 

I  simply  want  the  Rkcokd  to  show  that 
I  and  many  others  do  not  believe  we  can 
solve  it  by  throwing  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment into  this  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  GhiKsifl  has 
made  a  detailed  study  of  the  needs  of 
higher  education.  In  general,  we  found 
that  academic  facilities  construction  aid 
is  of  the  highest  priority.  In  fact,  we 
found  it  to  be  an  urgent  necessity. 

Many  of  us  also  felt  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  assisted  higher  educa- 
tion for  over  a  century  and  that  the  as- 
sistance we  proposed  is  consistent  with  t 
well-defined  Federal  role  in  education. 
The  needs  of  higher  education  are  be- 
yond dispute. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
by  passing  legislation  such  as  H.R.  12. 
providing  special  assistance  for  the  medi- 
cal profession,  calling  this  a  health  biD 
rather  than  an  education  bill,  we  may  be 
setting  a  precedent  for  the  further  frag- 
mentation of  education  legislation.  The 
subcommittee  on  which  I  served,  ttw 
Oreen  subconunittee,  has  made  a  study 
of  higher  education  and  other  education 
assistance  provided  by  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment,  and  we  found  it  extremely  dif- 
flcult  to  discover  all  the  ways  in  which 
the  Federal  Oovemment  is  assisting. 
There  are  so  many  Federal  programs, 
conducted  by  so  many  agencies,  that  it 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  even  Iden- 
tify and  classify  all  of  them. 

In  the  area  of  student  assistance,  it 
seems  that  rather  than  engage  in  fur- 
ther fragmenting  of  Federal  education 
assistance,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  overall 
flnancial  needs  of  the  students  and  to 
legislate  on  that  basis.  The  House  last 
year  very  clearly  indicated  that  it  was 
opposed  to  granting  scholarships  no 
matter  what  you  call  theoL  The  pro- 
gram that  we  had  before  us  last  year. 
which  was  sent  back  to  the  committee 
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of  conference  by  a  vote  of  214  to  18«— 
»nd  I  supported  that  leglslatiorv— pro- 
^yj0^  for  so-called  nonreln^buraable 
Ig^ns  to  aid  students  who  were  in  need  to 
be)p  them  go  to  sohooL  Now,  what  do  w« 
tttve  here?  We  have  a  loan  program 
(designed  not  Just  to  help  students,  but 
to  empower  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
()li«ct  them  where  they  should  go:  into 
rural  areas  and  into  public  service.  It 
tells  them  to  go  into  those  areas.  I  think 
this  is  unreasonable  and  even  dangerous. 
Parenthetically,  8  percent  of  our  physi- 
cians already  work  for  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernww»nt.  I  think  that  rather  than  adopt 
ao  questionable  an  approach  the  House 
ought  to  turn  student  assistance  aid  over 
to  (be  Committee  on  Education  and 
Uihfx  and  let  us  report  a  bill  that  is 
lood,  which  is  beneficial,  and  which  is 
goundly  based  upon  the  demonstrated 
wfll  <tf  the  House.  Last  yecu*  we  learned 
that  this  House  is  opposed  to  Federal 
jffhrtisrshiD  grants,  whether  they  are 
eaikd  loan  forgiveness  or  nonreim- 
torsable  loans  or  scholarships.  Our 
ffMftmittee  is  ready  to  take  effective, 
well-considered  action  in  the  field  of 
itadent  aid  and  I  would  think  for 
that  reason  we  ought  to  8upp(Mt  the 
ameDdment  to  remove  the  loan  provl- 
alon.  We  have  in  HJl.  12  a  provision 
alto  for  grants  for  academic  facilities  in 
medkal  schools.  Last  year  the  House 
paased  a  bill  providing  aid  for  all  higher 
edttoation  academic  facilities  oonstruc- 
tkn  which  would  have  permitted  the  in- 
ittttttions  to  choose  which  academic  fa- 
eUittes  were  most  needed.  That  bill  was 
stymied  by  what  people  thought  was  a 
ehnich-state  issiM.  It  was  not.  Right 
now  this  House  finds  that  it  is  perfectly 
acceptable  to  provide  grants  to  medical 
aehools  aikl  dental  schools  that  are 
church  affiliated.  I  have  a  list  which  I 
will  submit  for  the  Rbcoro  in  which  they 
provide  for  11  dental  schools  and  13 
■edtcsl  schools  church  affiliated. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  In  line  With  what  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly — and  I  think  it 
does— when  we  had  that  bill  before  the 
House  last  year  to  provide  Federal  as- 
ilstance,  what  we  nilght  call  brick  and 
Bortar  for  higher  education,  we  in- 
cluded assistance  for  both  public  and 
private  coDeges  and  universities. 

Mr.  QUIE.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  I  also  recaU— 
snd  I  am  sure  I  am  correct  in  this — that 
there  was  no  discussion  here,  no  dissen- 
■ioa  at  all  revolving  around  so-called 
private  against  public  schools,  because 
as  I  remember  it  the  bill  was  so  drafted 
ss  to  avoid  it  There  was  some  discus- 
■ion  in  the  other  body  which  was  in- 
jected into  the  consideraUon  that  did 
raise  that  issue,  but  when  the  biU 
passed — will  the  gentleman  remind  me 
of  the  figures? 

Mr.  QUIK.  When  the  measure  passed 
the  House,  319  to  70. 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  That  was  a  very  de- 
diiTe  vote  and  I.  too.  tupported  that  bill. 
But,  as  I  say.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
Bote  when  tiiat  measure  was  t>ef  ore  tlie 
House  of  Representatlvea  we  did  not 


have  the  dUBcultles  that  aometimes  arise 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  public 
as  against  private  inaltuttons. 

Mr.  QUO.  That  is  right.  And  I  sup- 
ported that  legislation.  I  just  want  to 
point  out — and  I  will  list  the  schools 
In  order  that  you  might  know — that  we 
have  not  chosoi  to  eliminate  private  in- 
stitutions. Therefore,  there  need  be  no 
objection  to  a  consideration  of  the  urgent 
constniction  needs  of  the  whole  system 
of  higher  education  in  this  Nation.  It 
seems  to  me  the  wisest  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  substitute  the  bill  we  passed  last 
year,  H.R.  8900,  in  order  to  provide  con- 
struction aid  to  any  institution  in  the 
country  for  any  medical  or  other  aca- 
demic facility  that  it  badly  needs  to  ac- 
commodate increases  in  its  enrollment. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  to  tell  the  Committee  the  av- 
erage cost  for  a  youngster  to  go  to  medi- 
cal school  today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  medical  school  stu- 
dents receive  assistance  under  t^e  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  they  will 
get  the  same  Idnd  of  assistance  they 
would  get  here  if  we  provided  for  in- 
creased loans  of  money. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  an  able  scholar,  and  the 
gentleman  knows  the  average  cost  of  a 
medical  student  today.  What  is  that 
cost?    Tell  the  Committee. 

Mr.  QUIE.  It  depends  upon  the  school 
they  are  going  to  attend,  but  I  Imagine 
something  over  $12,000  would  be  the  cost 
of  going  to  a  medical  school  for  4  years. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  under  this  bill  as  I  under- 
stand it  we  are  trying  to  help  the  OI, 
the  poor  fellow,  and  if  we  close  the  doors 
to  the  youngster  who  is  not  able  to  go 
to  school,  then  we  will  have  defeated  oxu 
purpose. 

Mr.  QUIE.  This  Is  a  complete  mis- 
conception of  this  bilL  I  will  ask  you 
who  is  one  of  the  best  paid  men  in  any 
small  commuzdty  in  your  congressional 
district.  Is  it  not  the  medical  doctor? 
The  medical  doctor  is  likely  to  be  the 
best  paid  man  there.  Look  around  over 
that  community  and  ask  who  is  best  able 
to  pay  back  his  loan.  Tlie  doctor  is. 
Why  should  we  be  forgiving  him  a  loan? 
How  can  we  give  50-percent  loan  forgive- 
ness to  a  doctor  and  not  give  it  to  every- 
one else?  There  is  no  reason  whatso- 
ever that  we  should  do  this. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  subcommittee  that  has  imder 
its  Jurisdiction  the  NDEA  and  2  or  3 
weeks  ago  was  studying  this  loan  provi- 
sion that  we  had  already  agreed  to  rec- 
onunend  to  the  full  committee,  and  to 
the  House  to  remove  the  $250,000  ceiling 
first?      

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  is  it  not  also 
true  that  we  had  already  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  House  that  we  would  in- 


crease the  total  anaount  in  the  loan  fixun 
$90  million  to  $140  million  or  $144  mU- 
lion — I  have  forgotten  which — the  first 
year,  and  then  it  goes  up  to  $175  million? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right;  to  provide 
for  the  needs  as  we  see  them  and  which 
would  be  apparent. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  we  had  also  agreed  that  for  a 
Iierson  who  goes  to  graduate  school,  the 
same  as  imder  the  NDEA.  that  he  would 
either  be  able  to  borrow  $1,500  or  $2,000 
and  that  this  was  the  point  in  con- 
troversy when  we  postponed  further 
meetings?  But  this  was  the  only  point, 
whether  it  should  be  $1,500  or  $2,000. 
which  would  be  the  same  provision  as 
in  this  bill,  except  we  did  not  a>ecifically 
forgive  the  doctors  and  the  dentists? 

Mr.  QUIK  That  is  true.  That  was 
the  point  that  was  about  to  be  decided 
when  the  President  brought  It  all  to  a 
halt  and  we  got  no  further  into  the  sub- 
ject of  vital  legislation  for  higher  educa- 
tion. In  other  words,  under  our  proposal 
any  graduate  student  could  get  the  loan 
money.  But  here  we  are  limited  to  medi- 
cal and  dental  students  and  are  saying 
that  they  should  have  special  treatment 
and  forgiveness.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  that  this  will  not  then  be 
used  as  a  precedent  to  give  the  grants 
to  everyone  else.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  should  ever  be  put  into  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Moorheab]. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H Jl.  12  and  lu-ge  favor- 
able action  by  the  Congress  in  assisting 
medical  education. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  universal 
support  from  such  groups  as  American 
Medical  Association  and  American  Den- 
tal Association  in  recognizing  the  need 
for  Federal  assistaxxce.  Dr.  Oerald  Dor- 
man.  board  member  of  AMA,  in  testify- 
ing before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  stated,  "there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  substitute  to  the  sup- 
port that  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
give."  This  was  In  the  area  of  school 
construction,  where  $29  million  will  be 
authorized  for  1964  under  this  bill. 

An  example  of  need  on  the  local  level 
comes  from  Dr.  Edward  J.  ^^pr^e8t,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.    He  has  written  me: 

The  School  of  Dentistry  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Is  just  one  example  where 
dental  racllities  are  well  below  standard. 
Our  clinical  faculties  are  completely  Inade- 
quate and  claaees  must  be  alternated 
throughout  the  week.  Cuirently,  we  have 
paper  plans  for  a  new  outpatient  clinic  fa- 
cility and  for  which  no  flnancial  support  has 
been  made  available. 

Such  support  can  and  must  be  fur- 
nished if  this  deplorable  situation  is  to 
be  changed. 

The  AMA  representative.  Dr.  Dorman, 
also  expressed  preference  in  the  field  of 
research  grants,  sasring.  "this  is  another 
area  where  we  fed  ttiat  we  need  the 
Federal  help."  It  is  only  in  the  area  of 
student  loans  that  any  divisioQ  of  opin- 
ion appears.    However,  only  1  member 
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at  the  Interstate  and  l^reign  Commerce 
Committee  opposed  the  entire  bill  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee,  while  31 
from  both  parties  voted  for  It  I  think 
the  $9  million  authorized  for  stvident 
loans  is  the  minimum  amount  which  can 
be  of  any  use  and  that  after  the  States 
have  divided  up  this  "pie"  there  will  be 
very  thin  slices  indeed  for  the  87  medical 
schools  in  the  United  States  to  dispense. 
I  know  this  will  be  a  welcome  supplement 
to  other  loan  and  grant  funds  already 
in  effect  at  the  university  of  Pittsburgh 
Medical  School,  which  has  reached  the 
limits  of  resources  in  helping  its  375 
students.  Direct  aid  from  the  university 
has  risen  almost  10  times  the  amount 
disbursed  4  or  5  years  ago  and  I  note 
that  the  Student  American  Medical  As- 
sociation there  has  gone  on  record  in 
recognizing  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  areas  of  higher 
education,  the  study  of  medicine  is  the 
longest  and  most  expensive.  Pittsburgh 
is  fortunate  in  having  such  a  fine  medical 
school,  but  I  note  that  Allegheny  County 
is  below  the  national  metropolitan  coun- 
ty average  of  145  physicians  per  100.000 
of  population.  This  bill  should  help  to 
provide  the  extra  medical  care  Pitts- 
burghers  all  deserve  and  expect.  The 
health  of  our  citizens  is  certainly  our 
No.  1  asset 

Sir.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joil- 

SOMl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  support  H  JR.  12  to  Increase  the 
opportunities  for  training  professional 
health  personnel. 

I  take  this  position  because  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  legitimate  function  of  ovur  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  the  adequate 
medical  and  dental  care  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  my  hope  that  if  this  measure  Is 
enacted,  the  yovxng  men  and  women  who 
benefit  from  it  and  become  the  doctors 
and  dentists  of  tomorrow  will  remember 
that  their  Federal  Government  has  a 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  the  health 
of  the  American  people.  I  hope  that 
they  will  not  raise  the  false  cry  of 
"socialism"  in  the  future  against  con- 
gressional action  to  promote  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  un- 
fortunate tendency  on  the  part  of  many 
Americans  to  favor  as  wise  and  neces- 
sary those  laws  which  help  them,  but  to 
decry  as  "socialistic"  those  measures 
which  help  others. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  remain- 
ing on  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to  con- 
clude the  debate  on  this  most  important 
legislation.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said  in  the  last  few  minutes  let  me  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  our 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  beocxnlng  Involved  in  a  Jurisdictional 
dilute  with  another  committee.  We  do 
not  have  such  intention  now.  This  bill 
was  sent  up  in  the  usual  way.  as  provided 
for  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  by  the 
d^;>artment  in  the  last  Congress,  and  it 


was  reintroduced  this  year.    It  was  again 
referred  to  our  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  1798  matters  in- 
volving public  health  have  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  But 
the  real  question  here,  as  has  been  said 
so  well  by  the  distinguished  lady  frtxn 
Oregon  [Mrs.  OrskmI  and  so  many 
others  is  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  That  is  the  impor- 
tant thing. 

The  religious  issue  was  raised  hereto- 
fore, the  question  was  never  raised  in 
the  committee.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  The  question  was 
never  raised  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings and  in  the  several  dajrs  when  we 
considered  the  bill  in  executive  session. 
There  was  no  thought  ever  given  to  it; 
Just  as  was  the  case  with  other  health 
measiires  and  just  as  it  was  with  the 
ho^ital  program  which  has  been  so 
successful  throvjghout  the  years  since 
1946. 

So  far  as  the  committee  Is  concerned 
we  felt  that  the  language  of  the  act 
meant  what  it  said,  that  this  was  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  of  new  teaching 
facilities  for  the  training  of  physicians, 
pharmacists,  and  so  forth;  and  insofar 
as  dentists  are  concerned,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  teaching  facilities.  It  did 
not  say  for  the  construction  of  chapels 
and  facilities  for  religious  worship. 

So  when  that  question  was  raised  by 
some  who  have  some  fear  concerning 
this — and  I  do  not — I  directed  the  staff 
to  prepare  perfecting  amendments  which 
I  propose  to  offer  at  the  proper  time  in 
order  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  such  construction  so  far 
as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
'  has  expired.    All  time  has  expired.    The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thi«  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "Health  Profeaaiona  Sdu- 
cational  Assistance  Act  of  IMS". 

Mr.  QUIK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sUtute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qun:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  claxiae  and  Inaert 
the  following:  "That  thla  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'C<^ege  Academic  and  Health  Profes- 
slona  Facilities  Act'. 

"mmxHoa  and  dkclabation  of  polict 

"Sac.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  flnda  that 
the  seciirlty  and  welfare  of  the  United  State* 
require  that  thla  and  future  generations  of 
American  youth  be  assiired  ample  oppor- 
ttinlty  foe  the  fullest  development  c4  their 
intellectual  capacities,  and  that  this  op- 
portunity win  be  Jeopardised  unless  the 
Nation '■  colleges  and  universities  are  encour- 
aged and  assisted  In  their  efforts  to  accom- 
modate rapidly  growing  numbers  of  youth 
who  aspire  to  a  higher  education.  The  CX>n- 
gress  further  flnda  and  declares  that  these 
needs  are  so  greet  and  these  steps  so  urgent 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Nation  to 
take  positive  and  Immediate  action  to  meet 
these   needs   through  assistance  to  Institu- 


tions of  higher  education  in  providing 
rooou  and  other  academic  facUltlea." 

Mr.  QUIE  (Intemiptinf  the  readli^  «f 
the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  substitute  be  dispensed  with,  that 
it  be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frooi 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman's  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qon]  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
substitute  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  request  except  that  I 
should  like  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
do  that  after  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man tnxa  Minnesota  Is  acted  upon. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  ahsD 
not  object — I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inquire  of  the  chairman  tt 
the  committee  having  this  bill  in  chai«e 
and  the  majority  leadership  conceminf 
their  plans  for  further  consideration  of 
this  bill  this  evening.  I  ask  that  ques- 
tion because  a  great  many  Members  on 
my  side  have  been  asking  me  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  tell  them.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Harrb] 
knows.  I  talked  with  him  very  informally 
a  little  bit  ago.  I  might  say  to  him  my 
information  is  that  there  are  numerooi 
amendments  that  are  to  be  offered  before 
the  bill  can  be  finally  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  understand  likewise  that  there 
probably  will  be  two  roUcall  votes.  Un- 
der the  circiunstances.  and  I  appreciate 
the  dilemma  of  some  of  the  people  here, 
if  we  could  have  some  information  as  to 
Just  how  far  we  might  expect  to  proceed 
this  evening  I  think  it  would  be  very 
helpful.  If  this  is  not  the  propitious  time 
to  make  that  inquiry  I  shall  withdraw 
it,  but  if  we  could  be  told.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  helpful. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
msoi  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  say  if  we  could 
go  along  for  another  30  or  40  minutes  I 
think  we  could  come  to  some  definite 
conclusion.  I  have  a  feeling  at  this  time 
that  we  will  not  be  able  to  conclude  to- 
day. I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  I  would 
like  to  see  how  we  get  along  with  one  or 
two  major  things  within  the  next  M 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  unless  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  we  could  conclude  this  evening  I 
cannot  see  how  very  much  could  be 
gained  by  going  on  further.  We  hate 
the  rest  of  this  week,  as  I  understand,  to 
dispose  of  this  measure  and  one  other 
measure  that  is  of  some  significance,  and 
certainly  we  want  to  dispose  of  them  this 
we^  if  we  can. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  oW«c- 
tion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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Mr  KYL.  Since  this  amendment  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  subsUtute  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  substitute  amendment) .  Mr.  Chalr- 
m^n,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
further  reading  of  the  substitute  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Bir.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done  after  this  happens? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  propose  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  sul>stitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  pro- 
pose to  go  on  into  the  night  with  this 
bill  now? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  It  is  the  intention 
after  this  matter  is  disposed  of  and  after 
(Uacussing  the  situation  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  Conunittee  rise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  after  the  point 
of  order  is  made  and  ruled  upon,  then 
the  Conunittee  rises;  is  that  the  story? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  that  is  the  inten- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Harris]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbt  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAST  A ORAMTS  rOS  CONSTRTTCTION  Or 

ACAOEMic  racnjms 
Appropriations  authorized 

Sac.  101.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Com- 
mtailoner  of  Education  (hereafter  In  thla 
Act  referred  to  aa  the  "Commlsaioner")  to 
J  make  granu  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
ttOD  for  the  construction  of  academic  faclU- 
tlei  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  A.  there  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  •180,000,000  for  the 
flgcal  year  ending  June  SO,  1904,  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
pclated  \mder  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
la  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  maRlng 
■uch  granU  the  difference  (if  any)  between 
the  (uma  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
tmder  the  preceding  aentence  for  preceding 
fiscal  years  and  the  aggregate  of  the  suma 
which  were  appropriated  for  such  preceding 
jmn  xmder  such  sentence. 

(b)  Suma  appropriated  pun\iant  to  sub- 
Mctlon  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  remain 
available  for  reservation  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 107  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  rear 
next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
they  were  appropriated. 

Allotment  to  States 
Sac.  103.  (a)  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  101  for  any  fiscal  year 
(1)  one-half  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Ck>m- 
mlasloner  among  the  States  so  that  the  allot- 
ment to  each  State  under  thla  claxise  will 
be  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  one-half  aa  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  Instltutlona  of  higher  education 
In  such  State  bears  to  the  total  niunber  of 
•tudents  enrolled  In  such  institutions  in  all 
the  SUtes;  and  (3)  the  remaining  one-half 
■hall  be  allotted  by  him  among  the  Statea 
■o  that  the  allotment  to  each  State  under 
this  cla\iae  will  be  aa  amount  wlxlch  bears 
the  same  ratio   to  such  remainder  aa  the 


number  of  atudents  enrolled  in  grades  nine 
to  twelve  (both  inclusive)  of  schools  in  such 
State  bears  to  the  total  number  of  students 
in  such  grades  in  schools  in  all  the  States. 
For  the  purpoaaa  of  this  subsection.  (A)  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  institutions 
of  higher  education  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (1)  the  nxunber  of  full- 
time  students  and  (U)  the  full-time  equiva- 
lent of  the  number  of  part-time  students  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations:  and  (B)  determina- 
tions as  to  enrollment  under  either  clause 
(1)  or  clause  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  by  the  Ck>mmlssloner  on  the  basis 
of  data  for  the  moat  recent  year  for  which 
satisfactory  data  with  respect  to  such  en- 
rollment are  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  under  this  section  shall  be  avaUable,  in 
accordance  with  the  provlaiona  of  this  part 
A,  for  payment  of  the  Federal  share  (as 
determined  under  sections  106(b)(8)  and 
133(d) )  of  the  development  cost  of  approved 
projects  for  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  within  such  State  by  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Sums  allotted  to  a  State 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  shaU 
remain  available  for  reservation  as  provided 
In  section  107  lUtU  the  close  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  addition  to  the  sunu  allotted  to 
auch  State  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 

(c)  All  amounts  aUotted  under  this  sec- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966, 
and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  which  are 
not  reserved  as  provided  In  section  107  by 
the  cloae  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
are  allotted,  ahall  be  reallotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner, on  the  basis  of  such  factors  as  he 
determines  to  be  equitable  and  reasonable, 
among  the  States  which,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  are  able  to  use  without 
delay  any  amoxints  so  reallotted.  Amounts 
reallotted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
avaUable  for  reservation  untU  the  cloee  of 
the  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  originally  allotted. 

State  commissions  and  plans 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Any  State-  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  grant  program  under  this  part 
A  shall  designate  for  that  purpose  an  existing 
State  agency  which  Is  broadly  representative 
of  the  public  and  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State,  or,  if  no  such  State 
agency  exists,  ahall  establlah  such  a  State 
agency,  and  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  agency  so  designated  or  estab- 
lished (hereafter  in  this  part  A  referred  to 
as  the  "State  commission") ,  a  State  plan  for 
such  participation.  The  Commissioner  shall 
approve  any  such  plan  which — 

(1)  provides  that  it  stiall  l>e  administered 
by  the  State  commission; 

(3)  sets  forth,  consistently  with  basic 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  pursuant  to 
aectlon  105,  objective  standards  and  methods 
(A)  for  determining  the  relative  priorities  of 
eligible  projects  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  submitted  by  Institutions  of 
higher  education  within  the  State,  and  (B) 
for  determining  the  Federal  share  of  the 
development  coet  of  each  such  project  (un- 
less such  plan  provides  for  a  uniform  Federal 
share  for  all  such  projects) ; 

(3)  provides  (A)  for  assigning  priorities 
solely  on  the  basis  of  such  criteria,  standards, 
and  methods  to  eligible  projects  submitted 
to  the  State  commission  and  deemed  by  It  to 
be  otherwise  approvable  under  the  provisions 
of  thla  part  A;  and  (B)  for  approving  and 
recommending  to  the  CommUsioner,  In  the 
order  of  such  priority,  appUcatlons  covering 
such  eligible  projects,  and  for  certifying  to 
the  Commissioner  the  Federal  ahare,  deter- 
mined by  the  State  commission  under  the 
State  plan,  of  the  development  cost  of  the 
project  Involved; 

(4)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State  com- 
misaion  a  project,  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing   before    the   commission    as   to    the 


priority  assigned  to  such  project  or  as  to  any 
other  determination  of  the  conunlsaion  ad- 
versely affecting  such  applicant;  and 

(6)  provides  (A)  for  such  ilscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  dlsbxirsement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  commission  under  this  part  A,  and  (B) 
for  mailing  of  such  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sioner to  perform  his  functions  under  this 
part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
expend  not  exceeding  $3,000,000  during  each 
of  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the  progrant 
under  thl£  part  A  in  such  amounts  as  he  may 
conalder  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plans  approved 
under  this  part  A,  including  expenses  wiilch 
he  determines  were  necessary  for  the  prep- 
aration of  such  plans. 

Eligibility  for  gronts 

Sec.  104.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion ShaU  he  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  an  academic  faculty  under  this 
part  A  only  if  such  construction  wlU,  either 
alone  or  together  with  other  construction 
to  be  undertaken  within  a  reasonable  time, 
(1)  result  In  an  urgently  needed  substantial 
expansion  of  the  Institution's  student  en- 
rollment capacity,  or  (3)  in  the  case  of  a 
new  Institution  of  higher  education,  result 
in  creating  urgently  needed  enrollment 
capacity. 

Basic  criteria  for  determining  priorities  and 
Federal  share 

Sec.  105.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Commissioner 
ShaU  by  regxilatlon  preacrlbe  basic  criteria 
to  which  the  provisions  of  State  plana  set- 
ting forth  standards  and  methods  rfor  de- 
termining-relative priorities  of  eligible  con- 
struction projects,  and  the  appUcatlon  of 
such  standards  and  methods  to  such  proj- 
ects under  such  plans,  shall  be  subject. 
Such  basic  criteria  (1)  ahaU  be  such  as  wUl 
best  tend  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  Uila 
part  A  whUe  leaving  opportunity  and  fiex- 
IbUlty  for  the  development  of  State  plan 
standards  and  methods  that  wUl  best  ac- 
commodate the  varied  needs  of  institutions 
in  the  several  States,  and  (3)  shaU  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  expansion  of  under- 
graduate enrollment  capacity.  Subject  to 
the  foregoing  requirements,  such  regulations 
may  establish  additional  and  appropriate 
basic  criteria,  including  provision  for  con- 
sidering the  degree  to  which  appUcant  in- 
stitutions are  effectively  utUlzlng  existing 
facUltlea.  provision  for  allowing  State  plans 
to  group  or  provide  for  grouping,  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner,  faclUties  or  institutions  ac- 
cording to  functional  or  educational  type  for 
priority  purposes,  and,  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional objectives  of  this  Act,  provision  for 
considering  the  degree  to  which  the  Institu- 
tion serves  students  from  two  or  more  States 
or  from  outside  the  United  States;  and  In 
no  event  shall  an  Institution's  readiness  to 
admit  such  out-of -State  students  be  consid- 
ered as  a  priority  factor  adverse  to  such 
institution. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  further  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  the  basic  criteria  for 
determining  the  Federal  share  of  the  devel- 
opment cost  of  any  eligible  project  under 
this  part  A  within  a  State,  to  which  criteria 
the  applicable  standards  and  methods  set 
forth  In  the  State  plan  for  such  State  shaU 
conform  in  the  absence  of  a  uniform  state- 
wide Federal  share  specified  in  or  pursuant 
to  such  plan.  The  Federal  aiiare  ahall  in  no 
event  exceed  33  V4  per  centum  of  the  develop- 
ment coet  of  a  project  covered  by  an  appU- 
catlon approved  under  this  part  A. 

Applications  for   grants  and  conditions  for 
approval 
Sec.  106.  (a)   Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  desire  to  obtain  granU  under  UiU 
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part  A  shall  submit  applications  therefor  at 
such  t*"**  car  times  tuid  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  hj  the  Commissioner,  and 
such  applications  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  reqxilred  by  or  pursiumt  to 
regulation  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner  to  make  the  determinations 
required  to  be  made  by  him  under  this 
part  A. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approre  an 
application  covering  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  an  academic  facility  and  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  piirsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  If— 

(1)  the  project  Is  an  eUglble  project  as 
determined  imder  section  104; 

(2)  the  project  has  been  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  appropriate  State  com- 
mission; 

(3)  the  State  commission  has  certified  to 
the  Commissioner,  In  accordance  with  the 
State  plan,  the  Federal  share  of  the  develop- 
ment cost  of  the  project,  and  svifflclent  funds 
to  pay  such  Federal  share  are  available  from 
the  appUcable  aUotment  of  the  State  (Includ- 
ing any  applicable  reallotment  to  the  State) : 

(4)  the  project  has.  pursuant  to  the  State 
plan,  been  assigned  a  priority  that  Is  higher 
Xh<^n  that  of  all  other  projects  within  such 
State  (chargeable  to  the  same  allotment) 
which  meet  all  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  this  clause)  and  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  not  yet  been  reserved; 

(5)  the  Commlasloner  determines  that  the 
construction  will  be  undertaken  In  an  eco- 
nomical manner  and  will  not  be  of  elaborate 
or  extravagant  design  or  materials;  and 

(6)  the  Commissioner  determines  that  (In 
addition  to  the  assurance  required  by  section 
131  and  such  assiirance  as  to  title  to  the  site 
as  he  may  deem  necessary)  the  application 
contains  or  Is  supported  by  satisfactory  as- 
surances^ 

(A)  that  Federal  funds  received  by  the  ap- 
plicant will  be  used  solely  for  defraying  the 
development  cost  of  the  project  covered  by 
such  application. 

(B)  that  sufflclent  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  the  non-Federal  portion  of  such  cost 
and  to  provide  for  the  effective  use  of  the 
academic  facility  upon  completion,  and 

(C)  that  the  facility  will  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility  diuing  at  least  the  period 
of  the  Federal  interest  therein  (as  defined  In 
section  108). 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Conunlssloner  may  otherwise  pro- 
vide by  or  pxirsuant  to  regulation,  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

Amount  of  fp-ant  payment 
Sxc.  107.  Upon  his  approval  of  any  appli- 
cation for  a  grant  under  this  |>art  A,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  from  the  ap- 
plicable allotment  (including  any  applicable 
reallotment)  available  therefor,  the  amount 
of  such  grant,  which  (subject  to  the  limits 
of  such  allotment  or  reallotment)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  (ascertained  by 
him  under  section  106(b)  (3) )  of  the  de- 
velopment cost  of  the  project  covered  by 
such  application.  The  Commissioner  shall 
pay  such  reserved  amount.  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbiirsement,  and  In  such  install- 
ments consistent  with  construction  prog- 
ress, as  he  may  determine.  The  Commis- 
sioner's reservation  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  may  be  amended  by  him,  either 
upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  ap- 
plication covering  such  project  or  upon  re- 
vision Of  the  estimated  development  cost  of 
a  project  with  respect  to  which  such  reser- 
vation was  made,  and  in  the  event  of  an 
upward  revision  of  such  estimated  coct  ap- 
proved by  him  he  may  reserve  the  Federal 
share  of  the  added  cost  <mly  from  the  ap- 
plicable allotment  (or  reallotment)  available 
at  the  time  of  such  approval. 

Recovery  of  paymentM 
Sxc.    loe.  (a)  The  Ccmgress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that.  If  a  facility  constructed 


with  the  aid  of  a  grant  or  grants  under  this 
part  A  la  used  as  an  acartetnlB  facility  for 
twenty  years  following  completion  of  such 
construction,  the  public  benefit  accruing  to 
the  United  States  from  such  use  will  equal 
or  exceed  In  value  the  amount  of  such  grant 
or  grants.  The  period  of  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  such  construction  shall  there- 
fore be  deemed  to  be  the  period  of  Federal 
interest  in  such  facility  for  the  pvuposes  of 
this  part  A. 

(b)  If.  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  an  academic  facility 
which  has  been  constructed  in  part  with  a 
grant  or  grants  under  this  part  A — 

(1)  the  applicant  (or  its  successor  In  title 
or  possession)  ceases  or  falls  to  be  a  public 
or  nonprofit  institution,  or 

(2)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  as  an 
academic  facility,  or  the  facility  U  used  as 
a  facility  excluded  from  the  term  "academic 
facility"  by  section  122(a)  (2),  unless  the 
Commissioner  determines  In  accordance 
with  regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause 
for  waiving  the  application  of  this  para- 
graph to  such  facility  or  use, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  such  applicant  (or  successor)  an 
amount  which  bears  to  the  then  value  of 
the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as  consti- 
tuted an  approved  project  or  projects)  the 
same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
grant  or  grants  bore  to  the  development  cost 
of  the  facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant  or  grants:  Provided.  That  the  author- 
ity to  waive  the  application  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
case  In  which  a  faculty  (A)  Is  used  for  sec- 
tarian Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious 
worship  or  (B),  although  not  used  for  a 
purpose  described  in  clause  (A),  is  used 
primarily  for  any  part  of  a  program  of  a 
school  of  divinity  (as  defined  In  section 
122(a)(2)).  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  facility 
is  situated. 

Administration  of  State  plans 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
\mder  this  part  A.  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
commission  submitting  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  commission  administering 
a  State  plan  approved  under  this  part  A. 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  103(a).  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
conunlsslon  that  the  State  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram under  this  part  A  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

Judicial  review 
Sec.  110.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sul>- 
mltted  under  this  part  A,  or  with  respect  to 
his  final  action  under  section  109(b),  such 
State  may.  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of 
such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  coxirt 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
Is  located,  a  petition  for  review  of  such  ac- 
tl<xi.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  cleric  of  the  court 
to  the  (Commissioner  or  any  oOcer  di^gnated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Commlasoner 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  baaed  his 
•ctloQ,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  tlUe  28, 
United  States  Code. 


(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  i«. 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectton, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  aOin 
the  action  ot  the  Commissioner  or  to  sst  it 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently.  The  findings  of  the  Conuaia- 
sioner  ss  to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  bot 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remsad 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  furtb* 
evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  thst*. 
upon  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fset 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  kdA 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  ot  the 
further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modlfl«a 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(c)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  afflrmlnf 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  say 
action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  flTm^ 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  oerttfl- 
cation  as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  as. 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  C<Hnmlssioncr'i 
action. 

PAKT  B LOANS  FOR  CONSiaUC'llON  OV  ACAOXMV 

rACTunsB 
Lending  authority 
Sec.  111.  The  Commissioner  may.  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  psit 
B.  make  loans  to  institutions  of  hi^er  edn- 
cation  or  to  higher  education  building  sftn- 
cles  for  construction  of  academic  fsdllttit. 

Loan  limit  for  cny  State 

Sec.  112.  Not  more  than  1214  per  centum 
of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  part  B  la 
the  form  of  loans  shall  be  used  for  loans  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  or  higher 
education  building  agencies  within  any  coc 
State. 

EligihiUty  conditions,  amounts,  and  terms  ot 
loans 

Sxc  113.  (a)  No  loan  pursuant  to  this  psrt 
B  shall  be  made  unless  the  CommlsstoBw 
finds  (1)  that  not  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  development  cost  of  the  facility  will  bt 
financed  from  non -Federal  sources,  (2)  thst 
the  applicant  Is  vinable  to  secure  the  amount 
of  such  loan  from  other  sources  upon  termi 
and  conditions  equally  as  favorable  ss  tb* 
temos  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  part  B.  and  (3)  that  the  coo* 
structlon  will  be  undertaken  in  an  econom- 
ical nuuiner  and  that  it  will  not  be  of  elsb- 
orate  or  extravagant  design  or  materials. 

(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  B  shall  bs 
secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be  repaid 
within  such  period  not  exceeding  fifty  yssn, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  ConunissloiMr 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  which  shall  not  be  men 
than  the  higher  of  (1)  2^  per  centum  p« 
annum,  or  (2)  a  per  annum  rate  that  Is  oot 
quarter  of  1  percentage  point  above  the  rsU 
ca  interest  paid  by  the  Commissioner  oa 
funds  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  In  order  to  enable  the  CommlssloiMr 
of  Education  to  make  loans  to  Institutions 
of  higher  education  for  the  construction  of 
academic  facilities  In  accordance  with  tbs 
provisions  of  this  part  B,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  o( 
$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jons 
30, 1964,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for 
making  such  grants  the  difference  (if  any) 
between  the  siuns  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated under  the  preceding  sentence  tar 
preceding  fiscal  years  and  the  aggregate  of 
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«li«  same  which  ware  appropriated  for  such 
nneeding  years  under  such  sentenee. 
Otneral  provisions  for  loan  program 
Sac.  114.  (a)  Zn  the  parformanoe  of,  and 
^tb  respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duUes  vested  in  him  by  this  part  B  the 
Commissioner,  not  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,  shall — 

(1)  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned  Oov- 
wnment  corporations  by  the  Government 
Oorporstlon  Control  Act,  as  amended;  and 

(2)  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  accounts 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  applicable 
to  commercial  transactions  as  provided  by 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
uneoded,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  re- 
quired: Provided,  That  such  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  Conunlssloner  as  the  making  of 
loans  and  vouchers  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner In  connection  with  such  financial 
transactions  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  Oovemment. 

(b)(1)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
part  B  shall  be  deposited  In  a  checking  ac- 
count or  accounts  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  Receipts  and  assets  obtained 
or  held  by  the  Commissioner  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  his  functions  under 
this  part  B,  and  all  fxinds  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  functions  of  the  Conunlssloner 
under  this  part  B  (Including  appropriations 
therefor,  which  are  hereby  authorized) ,  shall 
be  available.  In  such  amounts  as  may  from 
jmt  to  year  be  authorized  by  the  Congress, 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance of  such  functions. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  (A) 
to  prescribe  a  schedule  of  fees  which,  in  his 
Judgment,  would  be  adequate  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  cover  necessary  expenses  of  making 
Inspections  (including  audits)  and  provid- 
ing representatives  at  the  site  of  projects  in 
connection  with  loans  under  this  part  B. 
and  (B)  to  condition  the  making  of  such 
loans  on  agreement  by  the  applicant  to  pay 
such  fees;  and.  if  such  fees  are  prescribed, 
the  Commissioner's  expenses  for  such  pur- 
poses shall  be  considered  nonadmlnlstratlve. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  such  services, 
the  Commissioner  may,  as  authorized  by 
section  123(b),  utilize  any  agency,  and  such 
agency  may  accept  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  such  services  from  such  applicant 
or  from  the  Commissioner,  and  shall,  if  a 
Fsderal  agency,  credit  such  amounts  to  the 
^propria tlon  or  fund  against  which  expendl- 
turas  by  such  agency  for  such  services  have 
been  charged. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
■pect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  part  B.  the  Commls- 
tioner.  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law.  may — 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  thU  part  B; 

(3)  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  record 
of  a  State  having  general  Jurisdiction  or  In 
any  dtotrlct  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
dvll  actions  arising  under  this  part  B  without 
ragard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
any  action  instituted  under  this' subsection 
by  or  against  the  Commissioner  sliall  survive 
notwithstanding  any  change  in  the  person 
('I'^PylnK  the  office  of  Commissioner  or  any 
vacancy  in  such  office:  but  no  attachment. 
Injunction,  garnishment,  or  other  similar 
proeess.  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  Issued 
against  the  Commissioner  or  property  under 
his  control,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
•trusd  to  except  litigation  arising  out  of  ac- 
ttvlUes  under  this  part  B  from  the  appUca- 
Uon  of  sections  607(b)  and  2679  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  of  section  967 
of  the  Revised  Stotutes  (6  UjS.C.  316); 


(S)  foreoloae  on  any  propertj  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  exxtorce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law.  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  other  sale 
any  property  in  connection  with  which  he 
had  made  a  loan  pursuant  to  this  part  B; 
and,  in  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition 
(and  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the  United 
States),  complete,  administer,  remodel  and 
convert,  dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal 
with,  such  property :  Provided,  That  any  such 
acquisition  of  real  property  shall  not  deprive 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  of 
its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  and  over 
such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights  under 
the  State  or  local  laws  of  the  inhabitants  on 
such  property; 

(4)  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

(5)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obliga- 
tions, upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

(6)  obtain  Insurance  against  loss  in  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets  held; 

(7)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations  in 
this  part  B,  consent  to  the  modification, 
with  respect  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of 
payment  of  any  Installment  of  principal  or 
Interest,  security,  or  any  other  term  of  any 
contract  or  agreement  to  which  he  is  a  party 
or  which  has  been  transferred  to  him  pur- 
suant to  this  section;  and 

(8)  include  in  any  contract  or  Instrument 
made  pursuant  to  this  part  B  such  other 
covenants,  conditions,  or  provisions  (Includ- 
ing provisions  designed  to  assxire  against  use 
Of  the  facility,  constructed  with  the  aid  of  a 
loan  under  this  part  B,  for  purposes  de- 
scribed in  section  122(a)  (2)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this 
part  B  will  be  achieved. 

PART     C — OENXXAL     PKOVISIONS     FOX     LOAN     AND 
ORANT  PBOCaAMS 

I^bor  standards 

Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  or  locui 
under  this  Act  except  upon  adequate  as- 
surance that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in 
the  performance  of  work  on  construction  as- 
sisted by  such  grant  or  loan  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevail- 
ing on  similar  construction  in  the  locality 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 
accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as 
amended  (40  UJS.C.  276a— 276a-6) ,  and  will 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than 
one  and  one-half  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  In  any  workweek  In  ex- 
cess of  eight  hours  In  any  workday  or  forty 
hours  in  the  workweek,  as  the  case  may  be; 
but,  in  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  educational 
institution,  the  Commissioner  may  waive  the 
application  of  this  subeeetlon  in  cases  or 
classes  of  cases  where  laborers  or  mechanics, 
not  otherwise  employed  at  any  time  in  the 
construction  of  the  project,  voluntarily 
donate  their  services  for  the  ptirpoee  of  low- 
ering the  costs  of  construction  and  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  any  amounts 
saved  thereby  are  fully  credited  to  the  educa- 
tional institution  undertaking  the  construc- 
tion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1960  ( 16  F Jt.  8176; 
64  Stat.  1267).  and  secUon  2  of  the  Act  at 
June  IS.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.8.C.  2760). 

Definitions 

Sxc.  122.  As  used  In  thU  Act — 
(a)(1)   Kxoept    as    provided    In    subpara- 
graph (2)  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "aca- 


demic faollltles"  means  structures  suitable 
for  use  as  classrooms,  laboratories,  llbrarlas, 
and  related  facilities  neoeesary  or  appropri- 
ate for  instruction  of  students,  or  for  re- 
search, or  for  administration  of  the  eduoa- 
tional  or  research  programs,  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education,  and  maintenance,  stor- 
age, or  utility  facilities  essential  to  opera- 
tion of  the  foregoing  facilities. 

(2)  The  term  "academic  faculties"  shall 
not  Include  (A)  any  facility  Intended  pri- 
marily for  events  for  which  admission  Is  to 
be  charged  to  the  general  public,  or  any 
gymnasium  or  other  facility  specially  de- 
signed for  physical  education  or  athletic  or 
recreational  activities,  ot  (B)  any  facility 
used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  Instruction 
or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship,  or  (C) 
any  facility  which  (although  not  a  facility 
described  in  the  preceding  clause)  Is  used  or 
to  be  used  primarily  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  program  of  a  school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  "school  or  depart- 
ment of  divinity"  means  an  institution,  or 
a  department  or  branch  of  an  institution, 
whose  program  is  specifically  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  to  prepare  them  to  become 
ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon  some 
other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare  them 
to  teach  theological  subjects. 

(b)  (1)  The  term  "construction"  means  (A) 
erection  of  new  ot  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  initial  equipment  therefor;  or  (B)  ac- 
quisition of  existing  structures  not  owned  by 
the  Institution  involved;  or  (C)  rehabilita- 
tion, alteration,  conversion,  or  Improvement 
(Including  the  acquisition  and  installation 
of  initial  equipment,  or  modernization  or 
replacement  of  built-in  equipment)  of  exist- 
ing structures;  or  (D)  a  combination  of  any 
two  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

(2)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes,  in 
addition  to  machinery,  utilities,  and  built-in 
equipment  and  any  necessary  enclosures  or 
structures  to  house  them,  all  other  items 
necessary  for  the  functioning  of  a  particular 
facility  as  an  academic  facility,  including 
necessary  furniture,  except  books  and  except 
items  of  current  operating  expense  such  as 
fuel,  supplies,  and  the  like;  the  term  "Initial 
equipment"  means  equipment  acquired  and 
installed  in  connection  with  construction  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this 
subsection  or.  in  cases  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)(C),  equipment  acquired  and 
Installed  as  part  of  the  rehabilitation,  altera- 
tion, conversion,  or  improvement  of  an  exist- 
ing structure  which  structure  would  other- 
wise not  be  adequate  for  use  as  an  academic 
facility;  and  the  terms  "equipment",  "ini- 
tial equipment",  and  "built-in  equipment" 
shall  be  more  particularly  defined  by  the 
Commissioner  by  regulation. 

(c)  The  term  "development  cost",  with 
respect  to  an  academic  facility,  means  the 
amount  found  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
the  cost,  to  the  applicant  for  a  grant  or  loan 
under  this  Act.  of  the  construction  involved 
and  the  cost  of  necessary  acquisition  of  the 
land  on  which  the  facility  U  located  and 
of  necessary  site  Improvements  to  permit  its 
use  for  such  facility,  but  excluding  any  cost 
incurred  before,  or  under  a  contract  entered 
into  before,  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  There 
shall  further  be  excluded  from  the  develop- 
ment cost — 

(1)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  this  Act,  an  amount  eq\ial  to 
the  sum  of  (A)  any  Federal  grant  which  the 
institution  has  obtained,  or  Is  assured  of 
obtaining,  under  any  law  other  than  this 
Act.  with  respect  to  the  construction  that  is 
to  be  financed  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act.  and  (B)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant;  and 

(2)  in  determining  the  amount  of  any  loan 
under  this  Act.  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  Federal  financial  assistance 
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whleh  tbe  Institution  haa  obtained,  or  ta  aa- 
gxavd  ot  obtaining,  tintfer  any  law  oth«r  than 
thia  Act,  witb  raapect  to  the  oonstnictlon 
that  la  to  be  flnanced  with  the  aid  of  a  loan 
under  thia  Act. 

(d)  The  term  "Federal  share"  means  a 
percentage  (as  determined  under  the  appli- 
cable State  plan)  not  in  excess  of  33^  per 
centxmi  of  the  development  cost  of  a  project 
covered  by  an  ap>plication  for  a  grant  for  the 
construction  of  an  academic  facility  under 
part  A  of  thlB  Act. 

(e)  The  term  "higher  education  building 
agency**  means  (1)  an  agency,  public  au- 
thority, or  other  Instnmientallty  of  a  State 
authorized  to  provide,  or  finance  the  con- 
struction of,  academic  facilities  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  (whether  or  not 
also  authorized  to  provide  or  finance  other 
facilities  for  such  or  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  for  their  students  or  faculty) ,  or 
(3)  any  corporation  (no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures  or  may  lawfully  Intire 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
IndlTidual)  (A)  establtshed  by  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  for  the  ptupoee  of 
providing  academic  facilities  for  the  use  of 
such  institution,  and  (B)  upon  dlsaclutlon 
of  which  all  title  to  any  property  pxirchased 
or  built  from  the  proceeds  of  tiny  loan  made 
under  part  B  of  this  Act  will  pass  to  such 
institution. 

(f)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edn- 
cation"  means  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
educational  institution  in  any  State  which — 

(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  in- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
frcon  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

(2)  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school; 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree, 
or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree;  and 

(4)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  organized 
accrediting  agency  or  association  listed  by 
the  Commissioner  piirsuant  to  this  paragraph 
or.  If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an  Institution 
whose  credits  are  accepted,  on  transfer,  by 
not  less  than  three  institutions  which  are 
so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the  same  basis 
as  if  transferred  from  an  Institution  so  ac- 
credited: PTovided,  hotoever.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph  (4)  ahall  be 
deemed  to  be  satisfied  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
stitution applying  for  assistance  under  this 
Act.  if  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that  upon 
completion  of  the  project  for  which  such 
assistance  is  requested,  or  upon  completion 
of  that  project  and  others  under  construc- 
tion or  planned  and  to  be  commenced  with- 
in a  reasonable  time,  the  institution  will 
meet  such  reqiUrements.  For  the  pxirposes 
of  this  paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall 
publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agencies  or  associations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  educatlcm  or  training  offered. 

(g)  The  term  "high  school"  does  not  In- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

(h)  The  term  "nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitution" means  an  educational  Institution 
owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more  corpora- 
tions or  associations  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  which  inures,  ot  may  lawfully  Inure, 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
individual. 

(1)  Tlie  term  "public  educational  institu- 
tion" does  not  include  a  school  or  institu- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 

(J)  Tbe  term  "SUte"  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  several  States,  the  District  at 
Colimibla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rloo.  Um  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can A*nK^ 


Federml  adminittration 
Sec.  133.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  dele- 
gate any  at  his  functions  under  this  Act. 
except  the  making   of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Sducatlon. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  for  which  he  Is  lesponslble,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agency  or  institution  In  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  in  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  appoint  one  or  more  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  Members  of  any  such  conunittee.  while 
attending  conferences  or  meetings  of  the 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  but 
not  to  exceed  975  per  diem,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  UjB.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Oovemment  service  employed 
intermittently.  The  provisions  of  section 
1003  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  shall  apply  to  members  of  such  com- 
mittees. 

Method  of  payment 
Sxc.  124.  Payments  under  this  Act  to  any 
individual  or  to  any  State  or  Fedoral  agency, 
institution  of  higher  education,  or  any  other 
organization,  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  loan 
may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  with  neces- 
sary adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments. 

Adminiatrative  appropriationa  authorized 
Sxc.  126.  There  are  hereby  auttioriced  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, such  sMxaa  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  cost  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  including  the  cost  of  payments  for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  State  com- 
missions. 

Prohibition  aaginst  Federal  control 

Sxc.  126.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over,  or  impose  any  re- 
quirements or  condition  with  respect  to,  the 
personnel,  ciurlculum.  methods  of  Instruc- 
tion, or  administration  of  any  educational 
institution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxnx].  I  reserve 
the  point  of  order  as  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  like 
to  have  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]  reserves  the 
point  of  order  agtilnst  the  substitute 
amendment  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qnn]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  the 
House  the  higher  education  academic 
facilities  bill  which  the  House  pased  last 
year.  At  that  time  it  had  the  number. 
HJl.  8900.  The  House  by  a  vote  of  319 
to  79  indicated  its  jDosltion  that  the  Fed- 


eral Oovemment  ought  to  make  aval], 
able  $180  million  a  year  in  the  form  oT 
grants  and  $120  million  a  year  in  the 
form  of  loans  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  In  our  col- 
leges and  universities  In  order  that  the 
rapidly  increasing  eiu-oUment  might  be 
cared  for.  It  is  estimated  today  that  4.2 
million  students  are  enrolled  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities.  In  1970  this  will 
grow  to  7  million.  By  the  fall  of  1965. 
that  is  about  a  year  and  a  half  from 
now,  one-fourth  of  this  enormous  In- 
crease will  have  occurred.  Those  esti- 
mates are  conservative.  They  are  based 
on  the  same  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  going  on  to  higher  education 
in  these  future  years  as  presently  do. 
The  estimates  that  have  b^n  made  in 
the  past  have  always  been  low  because 
every  year  a  greater  proportion  of  stu- 
dents go  on  to  higher  education.  We 
have  studied  this  in  our  subcommittee 
and  in  the  committee  and  this  was  the 
basis  for  the  historic  vote  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  year.  The  House 
realizes  that  in  education,  considering  aQ 
education  legislation  proposed  to  the 
Congress  this  year,  the  highest  priority 
in  terms  of  urgent  national  interest  Is  for 
higher  education  academic  faciUtla  con- 
struction aid.  Also  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  to  education, 
I  share  the  views  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  general  Federal  aid  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  because  I 
feel  this  is  the  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments.  They  can  accept  this 
responsibility  and  handle  It  better  than 
the  Federal  Oovemment  can.  However, 
in  higher  education  I  feel  that  there  is 
definitely  a  Federal  responsibility,  whlcb 
began  to  be  exercised  with  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Act  of  1882  and  has  con- 
tinued since  then.  A  principal  reason 
for  this  distinction  is  that  there  Is  no 
political  subdivision  which  has  a  basic 
responsibility  for  higher  education,  as 
there  is  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Mr.  HAIJiF.CK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  QUIK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  I  understand  tlxis 
substitute  bill  which  the  gentleman  has 
offered  Is  Identical  In  terms  with  the  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  This  is  identical 
with  the  one  that  was  passed  last  year 
as  far  as  medical,  dental,  and  other 
schools  of  medicine  and  health  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  included  in  this  bllL 
There  are  a  few  technical  changes,  such 
as  limiting  the  duration  to  3  years  to 
conform  with  H.R.  12  in  that  respect 

Mr.  HATJiKCK.  In  other  words,  what 
the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  do  is  to 
provide  In  this  substitute  the  terms  of 
the  bill  passed  last  year  for  the  measure 
presently  before  us. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  Is  correct,  yes.  We 
worked  this  out  last  year  and  determined 
the  way  they  wanted  it.  In  the  matter 
of  priority  it  lets  the  college  and  the 
State  commission  decide  which  is  of  the 
greatest  priority,  what  Is  of  the  greatest 
need.    We  cannot  say  that  the  medical 
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profession  la  In  the  greatest  need  and 
•  rfiould  be  handled  separately  and  apart 
from  all  other  fields  of  higher  education. 
The  fact  is  that  there  are  several  dis- 
ciplines in  higher  education  that  appear 
to  need  aid  more  than  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

To  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
would  amount  to  a  further  fragmenting 
of  assistance  to  all  education,  for  we  do 
not  know  now  what  the  need  may  be  In 
future  years  or  what  separate  program 
will  be  offered  in  any  particular  area  of 
education.  If  we  are  going  to  legislate 
reaMnsibly  this  ought  to  be  put  in  one 
place,  under  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. That  is  the  way  this  type  of 
legislation  should  be  handled.  I  think 
this  is  the  way  we  ought  to  operate. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  House  procedure 
is  such  that  the  Chair  might  nile  that 
this  Is  not  germane,  because  I  feel  that 
there  is  no  area  of  govenmient  where  we 
can  adopt  a  new  program  which  has  as 
great  priority  as  the  substitute  which  I 
sm  offering  today.  I  think  we  ought  to 
exercise  every  effort  we  possibly  can 
in  order  to  enact  It. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  when  the 
gubcommlttee  on  which  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  was  about  to  report  out  a  bin 
similar  to  this  with  the  support  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, but  they  did  not  do  so  because 
the  administration  apparently  did  not 
want  It  to  go  any  further.  The  admin- 
istration wants  to  lump  the  demon- 
strated and  critical  needs  of  higher  edu- 
cation with  all  kinds  of  less  urgent,  less 
Important — and  even  very  dubious — pro- 
posals m  an  omnibus  bill  which  they 
know  carmot  be  enacted.  If  they  are  at 
all  serious  about  having  omnibus  legis- 
lation It  seem  peculiar  to  me  they  sup- 
port H.R.  12.  a  separate  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  They  want  to  take  the  rest  of 
higher  education  and  put  it  in  with  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  bill  and 
many  other  extraneous  proposals.  I  will 
point  out  that  we  will  have  a  separate 
rule  on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  other  educational  facilities.  I 
think  that  the  administration  strategy — 
If  one  can  call  it  that — is  most  unwise 
and  damaging  to  the  national  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Insist 
on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
sUteit. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  the  substitute.  It  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  under  consideration. 
The  proposed  substitute  goes  far  beyond 
the  purposes  and  Intent  of  the  matter 
we  have  before  us.  The  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  would  provide  for  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  professional 
Public  Health  personnel.  It  would 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  proposed  substitute  is  much 
broader.  It  would  broaden  the  admin- 
istration. The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  be  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  program,  whereas  tmuder  the  ccnn- 
mlttee  bUl  the  Surgeon  General  Is  di- 
rected to  carry  it  out. 


I  therefore  submit  that  the  amend- 
ment is  not  germane  and  that  the  point 
of  order  should  lie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doea  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  desire  to  be  hesu4 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  substitute  which  I  have  offered  is 
an  education  bill,  but  the  bill  which  we 
have  before  us  also  is  an  education  bill, 
because  It  also  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities.  Also  the  bill 
which  we  are  coi^iderlng,  HH.  12,  refers 
to  the  National  Defense  Eklucatlon  Act 
and  the  loans  that  are  provided  by  that 
act.  I  feel  that  is  definitely  education 
legislation.  It  Is  what  we  are  consider- 
ing in  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  although  Just  a  part  of  it. 

For  that  reason  I  feel  that  my  substi- 
tute bill  is  germane  because  it  is  ex- 
panded to  take  in  the  area  that  is  left 
out  in  HR,.  12. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Keoch)  .  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qxnx]  offers  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  for  the  pending  bill. 
The  pending  biU,  H.R.  12.  is  a  bill  which 
has  for  its  objective  the  training  of 
physicians,  dentists,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel,  subjects  which 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  the  pending  bill  was  re- 
ferred and  from  which  it  was  reported. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  on  examination  a  bill  that 
covers  a  much  wider,  broader  school  of 
academic  training  of  all  kinds.  It,  there- 
fore, is  a  bill  that  more  properly  should 
have  come  from  another  equal  and  co- 
ordinate standing  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  who  sup- 
ports his  point  of  order,  the  Chair  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  point 
of  order  is  well  taken  and,  therefore, 
sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  H.R.  12  which  provides 
for  training  facilities  for  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
nursing,  and  public  health.  We  are  long 
overdue  in  granting  assistance  to  the 
health  professions  of  our  country. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  in  order  to  maintain 
the  present  physician-population  ratio, 
the  expected  1975  population  of  235  mil- 
lion will  require  a  total  of  330,000  doctors 
of  medicine  and  osteopathy.  This  will 
necessitate  an  annual  graduation  of 
11,000  students — an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 3,600  over  the  present  number 
graduating  each  year — "Physicians  for  a 
Growing  America."  report  of  the  Surgeon 
General's  Consultant  group  on  Medical 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  October  1959, 
page  13.  Furthermore,  this  30-per- 
cent Increase  in  medical  graduates  Is 
only  a  minimum  goal.  In  the  years 
ahead  the  need  for  physicians  will 
be  stimulated  by  the  increased  use  of 
medical  services  due  to  growth  of  urfocuil- 
zatlon  and  widespread  particlpatloQ  In 
health  Insurance  plan.    Moreover,  the 


percentage  of  our  population  over  the 
age  of  65  continties  to  grow;  this  group  ' 
will  also  create  addiUoiDal  demand*  for 
medical  cnre.  In  short,  we  must  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  medical  gradu- 
ates in  order  to  maintain  the  present 
doctor-patient  ratio;  to  meet  the  In- 
creased demands  we  can  expect,  we  must 
think  in  terms  not  only  of  maintaining 
the  ratio  but  of  improving  it. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Smr- 
geon  General's  Consultant  Group  on 
Medical  Education,  if  we  are  to  meet  even 
our  minimum  goal,  the  present  medical 
school  fsu:ilities  must  be  increased  sub- 
stantially, and  new  schools  must  be 
established.  This  bill  will  help  accom- 
plish both  of  these  objectives. 

New  York  State  is  proud  and  fortu- 
nate to  have  nine  fine  medical  schools — 
six  of  which  are  In  New  York  City.  All 
of  these  schools  are  excelloit;  they  boast 
outstanding  faculties  and  high  quality 
teaching  hospitals.  Tbej  are  presently 
graduating  over  900  young  doctors  per 
year,  more  than  any  other  State.  We 
will  have  to  do  better  than  this,  however, 
if  we  are  to  be  able  to  meet  our  future 
denurnds  for  medical  care.  H.R.  12  will 
make  it  possible  for  medical  schools  to 
expand  and  rehabilitate  existing  facili- 
ties in  order  to  be  able  to  train  addition- 
al students.  Clearly,  this  legislation  will 
be  of  tremendous  value  to  the  medical 
schools  of  my  State,  to  the  young  men 
aiKl  women  who  will  train  there,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  New  York  who  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  from  the  Increased  supply 
of  well-trained  doctors. 

Another  area  in  which  HJl.  12  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  New  York  is  that 
of  professional  public  health.  Columbia 
University  has  one  of  this  country's  out- 
standing schools  of  public  health,  yet 
according  to  the  executive  director  of 
the  School  of  Public  Health.  Ray  E. 
Trussell,  in  testimony  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  during  hearings  last  year.  Its 
physical  facilities  are  "severely  limited." 
The  dean's  report  continued  as  follows: 

The  last  full  professor  appointed  to  the 
facility  was  placed  in  an  office  7>4  feet  wide 
constructed  by  closing  off  the  last  corridor 
possible  under  the  Are  laws.  The  acqvilsi- 
tlon  of  additional  faculties  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  increase  our  enrollment. 
Our  classrooms  are  so  crowded  now  that  at 
times  the  regular  faculty  member  in  charge 
of  tlie  class  lias  to  sit  in  the  doorway  if  we 
have  a  visiting  lecturer. 

The  work  of  our  public  health  per- 
sonnel is  vitally  important  to  all  of  us. 
Through  their  vigilance  we  are  protected 
against  contaminated  food  and  water, 
against  epidemics  of  dreaded  diseases, 
industrial  hazards,  air  pollution,  and  so 
forth.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  this 
protection,  we  must  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  public  health  persormel  grad- 
uated each  year.  A  conference  commit- 
tee called  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  1958  reported 
that  there  were  more  than  2,500  vacan- 
cies which  could  not  be  filled  because  of 
lack  of  trained  personnel.  Moreover,  at 
least  20,000  of  our  present  public  health 
officers  are  inadequately  trained  for  their 
Jobs.  The  committee  estimated  that 
6,100  more  public  health  workers  would 
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be  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
Increased  population  ^  1963.  We  have 
not  beeim  to  approach  the  point  of  meet- 
ing these  needs,  let  alone  planning  for 
the  even  greater  number  of  public  health 
personnel  who  will  be  needed  as  our 
country  continues  to  grow  in  the  next 
few  decades.  HJl.  12  will  help  to  meet 
this  urgent  need. 

Although  it  would  be  possible  to  go  on 
at  length  citing  statistics  to  show  the 
needs  of  all  the  various  health  profes- 
sions for  the  aid  provided  by  this  bill,  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  only 
two  other  figures.  The  first  of  these  is 
in  the  field  of  dentistry.  According  to 
the  American  Council  on  Education's 
Commission  for  a  Survey  of  Dentistry, 
the  present  ratio  of  dentists  to  popula- 
tion is  siifBcient  to  provide  only  one- 
third  of  the  population  with  compre- 
hensive dental  care.  F\u-thermore.  the 
supply  of  new  dentists  Is  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  Increase  in  population. 
The  commission  has  recommended  that 
new  schools  be  constructed  and  existing 
facilities  be  expanded  to  provide  for  the 
Increased  number  of  dental  students  who 
must  be  recruited.  In  dentistry,  as  in 
medicine,  government  aid  in  meeting 
these  construction  costs  is  essential. 

The  State  of  New  Yoi*  has  3  of  this 
country's  46  dental  schools.  We  are 
proud  of  this  fact,  but  we  need  still  more. 
We  also  need  to  expand  our  present 
schools.  HJl.  12  can  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  my  State  and  to  the  Nation  in 
helping  to  meet  this  critical  shortage. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  serious  short- 
age of  trained  nurses  confronting  this 
country.  Especially  serious  is  the  short- 
age of  nurses  holding  academic  degrees 
who  are  thus  qualified  as  teachers  and 
administrators.  At  the  present  time  only 
7  percent  of  the  employed  professional 
nurses  in  this  country  have  baccalaure- 
ate degrees  and  less  than  2  percent  hold 
master's  degrees.  If  our  future  ntuses 
are  to  be  well  trained  and  our  hospitals 
efllciently  operated,  we  must  have  a  great 
many  more  professional  nurses  with  col- 
lege training.  For  this  reason  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  before  us  defines 
"school  of  nvirsing"  as  a  school,  division, 
or  administrative  unit  within  a  college 
or  university  which  grants  baccalaureate 
and  graduate  degrees  in  nursing. 

While  I  have  spoken  at  length  of  the 
desirability  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
for  construction  of  facilities,  I  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  provisions  for  student 
loans,  another  excellent  featvire  of  the 
bllL  These  loans  are  an  extremely  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram to  improve  medical  education. 
The  cost  of  any  type  of  medical  educa- 
tion is  extremely  high,  certainly  higher 
than  the  average  cost  of  other  graduate 
and  professional  training.  The  Federal 
Government  presently  has  no  program 
of  scholarship  or  loan  aid  to  medical  stu- 
dents that  in  any  way  compares  with  the 
assistance  given  to  other  graduate  stu- 
dents through  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  others.  It  is  little  wonder  that  young 
men  and  women  who  must  depend  upon 
scholarships  and  loans  to  finance  their 
educations  often  choose  to  take  a  grad- 
uate degree  in  chemistry  or  one  of  the 
other  sciences  where  financial  help  is 


more  easily  obtainable  rather  than  to 
embark  upon  a  long  and  difllcult  prepara- 
tion in  the  field  of  medicine  or  dentistry. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  here 
is  the  possibility  of  drawing  more  young 
men  and  women  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies into  the  medical  professions.  Under 
existing  conditions  a  medical  education 
is  an  impossibility  for  many  of  these 
yoimg  people.  One-fifth  of  the  present 
medical  students  come  from  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.  There 
are  undoubtedly  many  young  men  and 
women  from  such  families  who  are  ca- 
pable of  meeting  the  academic  chal- 
lenges of  medical  or  dental  school  if  we 
could  make  it  financially  possible  for 
them  to  enter  these  schools.  We  would 
be  doing  a  service  not  only  to  these  stu- 
dents but  to  the  Nation  as  well  by  helping 
to  meet  our  overwhelming  demands  for 
more  trained  personnel  in  every  one  of 
the  health  professions. 

Considerable  thought  and  effort  has 
been  spent  on  the  provisions  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  program,  and  I  believe  we  now 
have  before  us  a  program  that  is  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  our  medical  and 
dental  students.  I  am  referring  to  the 
fact  that  a  3-year  period  is  established 
following  the  completion  of  academic 
training  before  repasmient  must  begin. 
This  is  desirable  because  of  the  intern- 
ship and  residency  period  following  med- 
ical school  during  which  the  new  doctor 
receives  very  little  compensation.  An- 
other feature  which  makes  this  loan 
program  more  satisfactory  than  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  medical  and 
dental  students  is  that  the  limits  are 
considerably  higher.  The  $2,500  annual 
limit  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the 
financial  needs  of  medical  and  dental 
students  than  is  the  $1,000  figure  set 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  program. 

I  believe  that  by  passing  this  bill  we 
would  be  acting  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country.  Let  us  work  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  facilities  and  training 
for  all  of  our  capable  young  men  and 
women  so  that  they  may  serve  society 
to  the  f iillest. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  one 
of  the  most  farslghted  and  constructive 
measures  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
health  of  our  Nation  that  has  ever  come 
before  the  Congress. 

In  brief.  HJl.  12  provides  a  3-year 
program  of  matching  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  for  med- 
ical, dental,  osteopathic,  and  professional 
public  health  personnel  as  well  as  for 
pharamcists.  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
and  nurses.  Also,  the  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  3-year  program  of  loans  for 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  that  the  House 
enact  this  measiire  today.  President 
Kennedy,  in  his  health  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  stressed  the  great  need  which 
exists  for  more  highly  trained  profes- 
sional health  personnel.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  upgrading  the  health 
efforts  of  our  country  in  all  aspects. 
The  first  recommendations  he  made  in 
that  message — those  concerning  the 
training  of  professional  health  person- 


nel— are  incorporated  in  the  bill  which 
we  are  considering  this  afternoon.  ^^ 

Ample  figiu-es  are  in  evidence  to  sud. 
port  the  contention  that  there  to» 
serious  shortage  of  doctors.  6entUU. 
nurses,  and  professional  health  workax 
In  a  nation  that  has  made  such  great 
strides  in  the  conquest  of  disease  and  to 
the  general  improvement  of  health  serr- 
ices.  such  a  shortage  is  inexcusable  Thi 
passage  of  H.R.  12  by  Congress  vqqu 
make  possible  more  and  better  schooli 
for  the  education  of  doctors,  dentists 
and  other  health  personnel.  It  wotiU 
also  enable  many  more  students  to  enter 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy  br 
reason  of  the  provision  for  student  lotos 

My  State  of  Rhode  Island  would  derive 
significant  benefits  from  this  biU.  To 
give  one  example,  the  new  school  of  re- 
search medicine  at  Brown  University 
would  be  greatly  aided  in  Its  develop- 
ment by  the  enactment  of  HJl.  12 

We  catmot  afford  further  delay  in 
providing  for  the  present  and  future 
health  protection  of  our  fellow  citlKoi 
The  action  we  teke  today  will  detenolne 
how  well  these  needs  are  met  in  the  ycsn 
to  come. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  ooet- 
sionally.  throughout  the  history  of  thk 
legislative  body,  its  Members  are  pn- 
sented  with  opportimities  to  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  that  it  is  rTuwily 
attuned  to  their  best  Interests.  I  wooU 
like  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  about 
such  an  opportunity. 

Today,  a  bill,  conceived  out  of  a  mb- 
cem  for  the  health  needs  of  our  cIUmdi, 
developed  and  remolded  throughout  the 
deliberations  of  two  Congresses,  and 
processed — with  amputation  of  some  of 
its  parts — through  two  committees  in  tbe 
present  Congress,  now  awaits  deliver 
from  legislative  limbo. 

I  refer  to  H.R.  12.  a  proposal  designed 
to  alleviate  our  Nation's  critical  shortage 
of  physicians,  dentists  and  other  profes- 
sional health  persoimel  by  providing  for 
a  3 -year.  $175  million  program  of  match- 
ing grants  for  the  construction  of  teacb- 
ing  facilities  for  medical,  dental,  and 
other  health  personnel,  and  for  a  3-year, 
$30  million  program  of  loans  for  studenti 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  osteopathy. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  carnally 
designed  to  avoid  duplication  with  any 
other  existing  or  future  programs  in 
which  schools  or  individuals  under  the 
purview  of  H.R.  12  may  qualify  for  other 
Federal  funds. 

Behind  this  bill  stand  hours  of  careful 
deliberation,  weeks  of  consideration  bj 
various  committees,  and  years  of  pro- 
crastination. 

The  factors  that  have  created  the  need 
for  this  legislation  have  been  enumer- 
ated time  and  time  again  by  me,  my 
colleagues,  experts  from  mai^y  profes- 
sional disciplines,  and  numerous  health 
organizations. 

We  have  nodded  in  agreement  with 
reports  that  5  full  years  ago  urged  im- 
mediate steps  to  Increase  the  Nation's 
output  of  physicians  and  dentists.  We 
have  pointed  to  the  need  for  more  nurses, 
public  health  personnel,  osteopaths,  op- 
tometrists, pharmacists,  and  other  heilth 
personnel.  We  have  emphasized  tbe 
special  needs  of  rural  communities,  one- 
third   of   which  have  more  than  2.000 
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people  per  physician,  twice  the  number 
considered  satisfactory  according  to  our 
Iiealth  standards.  We  have  said  that  14 
States  have  no  4-year  medical  schools 
1^  24  States  have  no  dental  schools. 
We  have  wsmied  that  we  are  seriously 
je<^>ardizing  the  great  investments  that 
^re  have  made  in  medical  research  and 
health  facilities  by  not  training  enough 
doctors  and  dentists  to  make  full  use  of 
existing  medical  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  financing  of  med- 
ical education,  we  have  cited  the  almost 
prohibitive  costs  and  financial  problems 
that  face  aspiring  young  doctors  and 
dentists— problems  far  more  acute  than 
those  faced  by  asplrtmts  to  other  profes- 
sions. We  have  testified  about  these 
needs,  and  we  have  proposed  many  bills 
to  alleviate  these  needs — but  the  only 
thing  that  we  have  passed  is  time. 

Many  of  the  bills  that  have  been  pro- 
posed have  gone  fiuther  than  the  pres- 
ent legislation  to  meet  our  health  person- 
nel problems.  I  myself  have  introduced 
before  this  assembly  four  separate  bills. 
One  proposed  a  program  of  Federal 
funds  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
medical  and  dental  schools:  one  pro- 
posed a  system  of  scholarships  for  med- 
ical and  dental  students;  and  one  pro- 
posed assistance  to  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  meeting  their  operating  ex- 
penses. The  fourth  was  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
whereby  loans  made  to  medical  and 
dental  students  would  be  forgiven  under 
certain   conditions. 

Even  though  I  believe  that  we  should 
go  much  further  than  the  provisions  of 
HR.  12.  pragmatic  coiislderations  dic- 
tate that  we  do  what  we  can.  Even 
though  H.R.  12  has  been  reduced  from  a 
10-year  to  a  3-year  program,  even 
though  it  offers  loans  instead  of  scholar- 
ships, even  though  the  funds  which  are 
being  authorized  are  considerably  less 
than  was  origiruOly  proposed,  it  repre- 
sents a  beginning. 

Having  emerged  into  the  realm  of  po- 
litical possibility,  this  bill.  I  feel,  should 
be  regarded  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
partisan  politics,  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  heiJth  needs  of  our  people. 
I^t  us  not  add  one  more  partisan 
hurdle  to  the  long  and  rocky  road  over 
which  this  bill  has  traveled.  Let  us 
rather  act  as  men  and  women  entrusted 
with  a  decisiotmisJcing  power  that  r^n 
either  shortsightedly  weaken  our  Na- 
tion by  endangering  Its  health,  or  can 
wisely  recognize  and  enact  long-range 
solutions  to  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems besetting  us  today.  Presented  with 
»n  opportunity  to  act,  let  us  act  now. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  home  cooomunity  of  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty will  be  well  served  by  passage  of  the 
bill  under  consideration.  Testimony  be- 
fore the  oonunittee  disclosed  that  con- 
«truction  grants  available  under  H.R.  12 
might  hasten  by  2  years  the  completion 
of  a  medical  school  in  conjunction  with 
the  University  of  California's  San  Diego 
canipus.  This,  in  turn,  can  mean  an  ear- 
lier start  on  the  Veterans'  Admhilstra- 
tlon  hospital  sorely  needed  there. 

By  taking  a  purely  parochial  view.  It 
^ould  be  possible  for  me  to  support  this 
measure  without  its  other  main  feature. 
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the  liberal  student-loan  program  with 
which  it  Is  hoped  to  attract  yoimg  peo- 
ple into  medical  training,  and  to  enco\ir- 
age  them  to  enter  riiral  and  other  fields 
where  the  need  is  greatest. 

But  this  legislation,  on  which  I  heard 
most  of  the  testimony  offered  In  commit- 
tee, must  accomplish  both  objectives— 
the  construction  of  more  medical  and 
dental  schools,  and  assistance  to  students 
from  income  levels  which  now  make  it  so 
difflcult  to  complete  the  long,  expensive 
years  required  for  medical  or  dental 
training. 

Some  Members  apparently  understand 
the  need  for  "bricks  and  mortar."  but 
cringe  from  the  human  side  of  this  bill. 
We  may  respect  their  right  to  disagree, 
but  I  wish  they  would  stop  referring  to 
what  the  House  did  with  similar  legisla- 
tion last  year.  Some  67  of  us  were  not 
Members  of  that  earlier  Congress,  and  do 
not  wish  to  be  saddled  with  Its  mistakes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  based 
on  the  record  made  here,  it  is  clearly 
established  that  there  is  a  need  for  con- 
struction of  additional  medical  training 
facilities.  Accordingly.  I  shall  give  my 
support  to  the  construction  phase  of  this 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  the 
Goverrunent  loan  program  in  the  amount 
of  $30  million  has  not  only  failed  of 
proof,  but  I  submit  that  it  has  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated  that  such  a  program  is 
not  the  answer. 

Many  of  those  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  im- 
portant bill  advised  me  there  is  present- 
ly adequate  money  in  the  American 
Medical  Association's  loan  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  deserving  students.  I 
understand,  further,  that  this  fund  was 
established  by  private  contributions 
from  the  doctors  themselves  as  well  as 
various  pharmaceutical  companies, 
■nils  private  effort  should  be  applauded 
by  each  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  provide  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  training  students  in  the 
various  health  professions,  but  we  should 
not  enter  a  field  of  making  Govenmient 
loans  to  medical  students  where  the  need 
for  assistance  is  totally  lacking  in  proof. 
Not  only  Is  this  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $30  million,  but 
the  medical  students  themselves,  those 
who  would  presimiably  benefit  from  this 
new  program,  have  stated  through  the 
Student  American  Medical  Association 
that  the  need  for  loans  has  been  met 
without  additional  Federal  funds. 

Actually,  this  is  not  a  student  loan  pro- 
gram, but  in  reaUty  is  a  grant  program. 
That  contention  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  Siu-geon  General  of  the  United 
States  is  empowered  within  this  measure 
to  forgive  the  loaiu  of  up  to  $5,000  for 
those  medical  students  practicing  In  par- 
ticular areas.  It  is  irreconcUable  for  us 
to  have  these  so-called  Joans  forgiven 
for  medical  students  wheh  such  a  feature 
is  not  available  to  other  students  who 
have  made  loans  from  the  national  de- 
fense education  fund  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  chosen  vocation. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  new  loan  proposal  Is  repug- 
nant to  one  of  my  basic  beliefs — namely, 
that  the  Government  should  not  Inter- 


fere in  any  field  where  private  citizens 
are  adequately  meettng  a  need.  Instead 
of  competing  with  or  disrupting  such 
private  endeavors  the  Government 
should  encourage  them,  smd  I  feel  that 
to  be  our  responsibility  as  representa- 
tives of  the  pe<H}le. 

I  believe  the  construction  phase  of 
this  health  program  is  a  logical  and  nec- 
essary sequel  to  the  long  established  and 
weU  utilized  Hill-Burton  Act.  With  Hill- 
Burton  funds  we  have  both  expanded  and 
renovated  hundreds  of  hospital  f  aciUties 
throughout  our  respective  districts  and 
the  Nation,  but  faciUties  alone  do  not 
provide  the  answer  to  proper  medical 
care. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  com- 
mend the  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Dental  Association  for 
joining  us  in  the  support  of  the  construc- 
tion aspect  of  this  bill  to  the  end  that 
the  American  citizens  may  receive  ade- 
quate and  competent  medical  attention. 
The  serious  shortage  of  doctors  through- 
out our  Nation  and  pcuiicularly  in  South 
Carolina  is  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of 
available  loans  for  students  but  is  due  to 
a  lack  of  adequate  medical  teaching 
faciUties. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  H.R.  12.  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1963.  to 
increase  the  opportimlties  for  training 
of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  pro- 
fessional public  health  personneL  I  am 
agahist  any  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  student  loan  provisions  which  would 
be  of  asslstsmce  to  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  oste<^athy. 

This  legislation  proposes  a  3 -year  pro- 
gram designed  to  alleviate  critical  short- 
ages of  professional  health  personnel 
which  already  have  begun  to  affect  the 
level  and  quality  of  health  care  in  this 
Nation.  These  shortages  threaten  to  be- 
come worse  during  the  next  decades  un- 
less immediate  steps  are  taken  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  professional  health 
personnel.  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
objectives,  the  committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  reporting  this 
legislation  recommends  smd  provides  for 
in  this  bill:  first,  a  3-year  program  of 
matching  grants  for  the  construction  of 
teachiivg  facilities  for  medical,  dental, 
osteopathic,  and  professional  public 
health  personnel  as  well  as  for  pharma- 
cists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  and 
nurses:  second,  a  3-year  program  of 
loans  for  students  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  osteopathy. 

TTRBAMTZATION    AND    RXAZ.TH    PHOBLXM8 

Mr.  Chairman,  Disraeli  once  said: 
The  health  of  the  people  la  really  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  their  happiness  and 
all  their  powers  a«  a  state  depend. 

We  as  a  tuition  have  long  recognized 
this  to  be  true  and  have  therefore  worked 
diligently  to  reduce  Infant  mortality,  to 
wipe  out  communicable  diseases,  to  in- 
crease life  expectancy,  to  rehabilitate  the 
handicapped,  and  in  every  way  possible 
to  provide  for  a  long,  happy,  healthy  life 
for  each  one  of  us.  We  can  well  be 
proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
this  country;  however,  challenges  still 
confront  us — challenges  that  demsmd 
our  best  efforts  during  the  next  few  years 
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If  we  are  even  to  maintain  our  present 
standards  of  medical  care,  let  alone  Im- 
prove them. 

As  President  Kennedy  points  out  in  his 
health  message  to  the  Congress: 

More  people  tban  ever  before  are  In  tboee 
vulnerable  age  groups — the  very  young  and 
the  very  old — which  need  the  greatest 
amount  of  health  services. 

The  President  also  commented  on  the 
health  problems  attendant  on  Increased 
urbanization.    He  said : 

More  people  are  living  In  huge  metropoli- 
tan and  industrial  complexes,  where  they 
face  a  host  of  new  problems  In  achieving 
safety  even  in  the  common  environmental 
elements  of  food,  water,  land,  and  air. 

The  need  for  more  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses  to  care  for  our  growing  popu- 
lation, especially  the  very  young  and  the 
aged,  and  the  need  for  trained  public 
health  personnel  to  combat  the  problems 
of  urbanization  should  be  very  clear. 

The  Surgeon  General's  Consultant 
Group  on  Medical  Education  has  re- 
ported that  our  population  is  growing 
faster  than  our  supply  of  physicians  and 
that  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
demands  for  medical  care  In  the  1070's. 
we  must  increase  our  annual  medical 
school  graduation  flerure  from  8,000  to 
11.000.  We  cannot  do  this  without  en- 
larging and  improving  existing  facilities 
and  building  new  ones.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation before  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  on  HJl.  12, 
an  Increase  in  the  nimiber  of  medical 
Students  and  graduates  without  regard 
to  the  need  for  new  and  more  adequate 
facilities  will  result  in  a  lowering  of  the 
quality  of  medical  care.  HJl.  12  will 
help  to  provide  these  badly  needed  teach- 
ing facilities  through  its  matching  grants 
program. 

LOAM    PEOVISION    NKCXSSABT 

HJl.  12  Will  help  meet  the  needs  for 
more  doctors  and  dentists  in  another 
way — through  its  loan  provisions.  At 
the  present  time  many  bright  students 
are  discouraged  from  entering  these 
professions  because  of  the  cost  of  train- 
ing as  compared  to  other  scientific  fields 
which  are  not  only  less  expensive  but 
which  also  offer  considerable  scholar- 
ship assUtance  from  both  Federal  and 
non-Federal  sources.  The  only  loan  pro- 
gram now  available  to  the  health  pro- 
fessions is  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  which  is  unsuitable  because  of 
the  $5,000  limit  on  the  loan  and  the 
repayment  provisions.  HJR.  12  includes  a 
loan  program  which  is  much  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  medical  students  because 
Of  its  higher  limits  and  because  it  al- 
lows a  3-year  period  of  grace  rather  than 
only  1  year — a  factor  that  is  quite  im- 
portant to  a  medical  graduate  who  has 
a  year  of  internship  plus  2  or  3  years 
of  residency  ahead  of  him. 

In  his  health  message  the  President 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  25 -percent 
increase  In  the  supply  of  nursing  per- 
sonnel by  1970.  This  will  require  a 
major  expansion  of  both  collegiate  and 
hospital  programs  of  nursing  education. 
The  President  believes  that  the  schools 
themselves  are  unable  to  bear  the  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  an  expansion 
of  this  size  would  impose.     Therefore, 


Federal  assistance  is  a  necessity  if  our 
goal  is  to  be  met.  HJl.  12  will  aid  in 
construction  of  these  new  teaching  facil- 
ities and  will  also  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  to  enable  many 
young  women  who  now  cannot  afford  an 
education  beyond  high  school  to  obtain 
a  nursing  degree. 

An  increased  supply  of  well-trained 
health  personnel  means  better  medical 
care,  expanded  research  efforts,  and  im- 
proved health  services  for  all  of  us.  If, 
as  Disraeli  said,  the  power  of  the  Nation 
depends  on  the  health  of  the  people,  the 
H.R.  12  offers  great  benefits  to  our 
covmtry.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  this  very  important  measure. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  as- 
sessing the  merits  of  H.R.  12,  which  is 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Act. 
for  the  State  of  California,  one  must  re- 
view the  position  of  this  State  in  relation 
to  medical  education  and  the  need  for 
new  members  in  the  medical  profession. 

The  intent  of  H.R.  12  Is  to  provide  in 
a  3 -year  program,  money  for  both  a  loan 
and  grant  program  for  construction  of 
facilities  in  colleges  and  universities,  for 
teaching  medicine  and  its  like  profes- 
sions, and  a  program  for  loans  and 
grants  to  students  who  will  be  attending 
such  colleges  and  universities  for  medical 
training  or  training  in  the  allied  profes- 
sions. 

California  has  not  only  its  own  interest 
in  this  matter,  but  it  must  be  recalled 
that  our  universities  and  colleges  at  the 
graduate  level  have  been  providing  sub- 
stantially all  the  readily  available  facili- 
ties for  Arizona.  Nevada,  Wyoming,  and 
Utah.  The  over  commitment  of  our  ex- 
isting facilities  and  the  under  production 
for  the  needs  of  the  growing  West  for 
adequate  professional  medical  care  is 
dramatically  set  forth  in  a  recent  letter 
sent  to  me  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  text  of  which 
follows: 

Thx  Umvxasrrr  or  CAuromniA, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  17.  1963. 
Hon.  RiCHAXo  T.  Hanna, 
Route  Office  Building, 
Wa3hinffton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.  EUnma:  Last  year  when  H.R. 
4909,  the  medical  aid  blU.  was  under  con- 
sideration by  Cohgress  I  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  California's  Representatives  and 
Senators  xirglng  close  consideration  of  the 
measure  and  support  of  Its  major  provisions 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  tlie  State. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  comments 
I  made  then  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
cturent  propoeal  in  this  area,  HJl.  12,  the 
Healtb  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act  of  1903. 

Any  State  which  is  obUged  to  Import  80 
percent  of  the  physicians  it  needs  and  SO 
percent  of  the  dentists  It  needs  to  offer 
minimum  standard  services  to  its  people  Is 
In  a  precarious  position.  That  is  the  case 
in  California  at  present.  Furthermore,  the 
best  population  forecasts  we  can  get  indi- 
cate that  we  must  spend  upward  of  $800 
mUllon  in  the  next  10  years  on  medical  and 
dental  training  facilities,  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  keep  up  with  the  growing  demand 
and  decrease  this  dependence  on  other 
States  by  as  much  as  15  percent. 

As  you  know  the  University  of  California 
Is  in  process  of  expanding  its  medical  center 
facilities  at  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
has  acquired  a  site  for  a  medical  center  in 
San  Diego,  and  is  surveying  the  needs  else- 
where in  the  State.    The  San  Diego  develop- 
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ment  alone  will  Involve  constructtoo  am 
equipment  expenditures  of  $60  mUlion.  -!5? 
Bute  of  California  is  aware  of  the  |»*2l 
that  confronU  us  and  has  done  lis  bST 
find  the  necessary  funds  from  current^.* 
enues  and  by  Issiiing  bonds.  But  wbM^ 
consider  other  educational  needs,  aad  m! 
multitudinous  Institutions  and  •««£ 
which  must  serve  the  pubUo  welfare,  l^tta!! 
clear  that  we  cannot  carry  this  constroetS! 
program  in  the  high  cost  medical  Oeld  W^h 
out  outside  help.  This  U  a  national  prohl 
lem  by  lu  natxire.  and  it  happens  to  beoM 
in  which  California  is  involved  heavily  ^ 
through  past  neglect  of  needs,  but  iamSl 
of  all  we  have  been  able  to  do,  becaia^f 
unprecedented  migration  of  people  and  ^ 
birth    rate.  — »  »« 

I  hope  that  you  wlU  be  able  to  Indlcau 
yo\ir  interest  in  H.R.  13  reaching  the  floor 
and  will  do  your  best  to  have  It  passed. 
Sincerely, 

CuuiK  Kxu, 

f^residtnt. 
These  arguments  appear  to  maVy  ^ 
good  case  for  support  of  H.R.  12.  debated 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  today. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  liat 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  My  oi^ 
regret  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enm^ 
In  meeting  what  I  consider  to  be  ttae 
urgent  health  needs  of  the  Americsa 
pe<vle  in  the  field  of  health  care  through 
the  training  of  more  physicians,  dentiatt. 
pharmacists,  optometrists,  podlatrlsti, 
nurses,  and  professional  public  health 
personnel  for  a  sufficiently  long  period 
of  time. 

Although  I  strongly  prefer  the  orig- 
inal provisions  of  HJi.  12,  I  sincerely 
feel  the  amended  bill  before  us  is  a  lay 
step  forward  In  this  field,  vital  to  the 
interest,  yes,  even  to  the  survival  of  the 
United  States.  The  only  answer  to  thli 
problem — which  is  imquestionably  a  na* 
tlonal  concern — is  through  a  Pedenl 
program  as  provided  through  this  type 
of  legislation. 

I  have  long  sought  legislation  in  this 
area,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  similar  legislation  ever  since  I 
came  to  this  House,  I  introduced  H.R 
11651  in  the  Mth  Congress  providing  s 
broad  program  for  medical  and  dental 
education.  I  introduced  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  87th  Congress.  HJl,  4111. 
And  in  this,  the  88th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  5113  which  is  similar  to  the 
preferable  original  provisions  of  ER.  11 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  oo 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hauus] 
has  brought  forth  a  compromise  bill  I 
wish  to  congratulate  him  on  the  woric 
he  has  done  and  the  dedication  he  hae 
shown  in  this  field. 

The  conunlttee  bill  and  H.R.  5113  hsw 
one  basic  disagreement.  On  the  ooe 
hand,  H.R.  12  would  provide  for  a  ^ 
year  program  for  construction  grants 
and  student  loans  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  the  reaswii 
for  the  3 -year  limitation  In  this  biO?  I 
should  like  to  quote  from  the  committee 
report — House  Report  No.  109 — page  4, 
paragraph  7 : 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasise,  liow- 
ever,  that  in  substituting  3-year  programs,  it 
does  not  anticipate  completion  of  tbcse  pro- 
grams in  their  entirety  within  this  pertod. 
On  the  contrary,  it  believes,  that  extenslaiu 
of  the  initial  3-year  programs  will  be  nsoes- 
sary  in  order  to  adileve  fuUy  the  objecttvii 
of  this  legislation. 
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m  the  opinion  ot  the  committee,  the  pro- 
gngna  eootemplatsd  by  this  leglslatloii  de- 
aftiH  periodic  rsvtow  by  the  OoograM  if 
ij^r  administration  and  operations  are  to 
M  MtlsfactorUy  adjusted  to  meet  ehadglag 
Q^ads  and  conditions.  Henoe,  the  inore 
Umlted  duration  of  the  programs  is  simply  a 
giuitfsstatlon  of  the  committee's  intention 
to  mal"**'"  the  necessary  congreaslonal 
cootrot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  most  respectfully 
tbat  the  reasons  stated  by  the  committee 
for  a  reduction  of  this  program  from  10 
to  3  years,  are  for  me.  disappointing.  We 
tie  told  that  this  reduction  is  "simply  a 
manifestation"  of  the  committee's  desire 
to  supervise  the  activities  of  this  pro- 
gram. Surely.  Congress  would  not  lose 
any  authority  over  the  Health  Profes- 
iiaiial  Educational  Assistance  Act  If  we 
pMsed  a  bill  containing  more  than  the 
committee  stipulation  of  3  years  opera- 
tion time.  The  committee  itself  ac- 
knowledges that  the  program  may  well  be 
extended. 

In  my  opinion,  the  program  should  be 
outlined  for  the  10 -year  period.  During 
that  time  Congress  will  have  an  annual 
opportunity  of  addressing  itself  to  any 
neoeaaary  modifications  In  the  act  that 
might  be  thought  worthwhile. 

Wherein  could  Congress  lose  its  au- 
thority? Unlike  a  great  deal  of  leglsla- 
tloo  that  passes  this  Congress,  we  have 
not  further  diminished  legislative  au- 
thority by  this  bill.  The  administrators 
of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
the  US.  Commissioner  on  Education, 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
states,  all  these  ofScials  file  annual  re- 
ports with  the  Congress,  as  required  by 
law,  describing  in  detail  the  operation  of 
the  programs  under  their  supervision. 

The  rules  of  this  House  provide  spe- 
cifically for  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  The  annual  ex- 
amination by  committees  of  the  agencies 
o?er  whom  they  exercise  legislative  re- 
view is  a  most  important  aspect  of  com- 
mittee work.  Another  check  vested  in 
the  Congress  is  its  appropriation  power, 
through  which  mechanism  an  annual 
review  is  made  of  all  agency  activities. 

So,  I  say  good  naturedly.  that  if  the 
only  holdback  on  the  bill  is  a  question 
Of  JurlsdlcUon,  as  to  legislative  review, 
we  should  have  no  misgivings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  aside  from  the  7-year 
reduction  for  the  program,  and  the  ac- 
companying reduction  on  authorization 
for  appropriations  from  $750  million  to 
I17S  million,  there  are  few  alterations 
in  the  committee  bilL 

The  committee  eliminated  the  section 
providing  planning  grants  for  health 
education  programs. 

Purther  modification  was  made  with 
reelect  to  the  student  loan  program.  Uie 
committee  striking  out  the  3-percent  per 
annum  rate  and  stipulating  a  3-percent 
per  annum  rate  or  the  going  Federal  rate 
St  the  time  the  loan  is  made,  whichever 
is  greater. 

The  committee  also  struck  section  712 
rrom  the  biU.  dealing  with  the  construc- 
tion of  regional  facilities  for  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  program  to  assist  in  the 
construcUon  of  the  necessary  health  edu- 
cation facilities  for  which  such  a  need 


exists  today.  I  am  also  concerned  with 
the  need  for  providing  a  loan  fund  for 
needy  students  in  the  health  education 
field.  Although  I  am  ru>t  entirely  pleased 
with  the  reductions  uuAe  in  this  pro- 
gram by  the  committee,  over  the  original 
HJl.  12  and  my  own  bill  HJl.  6113. 1  will 
give  my  full  support  to  the  legislation 
before  us  as  a  long  step  forward  in  filling 
a  vital  gap  in  America's  health  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  it  will  receive 
a  resounding  vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Chahman,  this  cur- 
rent measure,  H.R.  12,  now  before  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  pro- 
viding millions  of  dollars  of  free  tox  aid 
to  medical  and  other  professional 
schools,  whether  public  or  private, 
whether  Baptist,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or 
Jewish,  constitutes,  according  to  my 
viewpoint,  an  absolute  Infringement  of 
the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state,  one  of  the  foundation  pillars  upon 
which  our  country  was  establsihed. 

In  answer  to  my  direct  question  on 
this  subject,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  having  charge  of  this 
measure  indicated  that  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide free  tax  aid  to  such  schools  as  the 
great  medical  school  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity, an  institution  that  is  of  Baptist 
aflUiation  and  is  supported  by  my  own 
fellow  Baptists  of  Texas  and  elsewhere. 

We  Baptists  have,  since  the  days  of 
Roger  Williams  and  the  early  beginning 
of  his  "free  church  in  a  free  state"  up 
there  in  Rhode  Island,  Jealously  guarded 
our  slLcred  principle  of  "no  tax  money  for 
any  church  or  church  Institution."  Yet 
today  some  of  us  are  willing  to  forget  our 
principle,  our  heritage  and  our  tradition 
and  vote  for  this  measure  that  actually 
does  give  free  tax  money  to  church  col- 
leges, such  as  Baptist  colleges  and  other 
similar  schools.  Why  can  we  not  be 
consistent  and  fearless  and  stanch  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind?  Now  if  the  bill  only 
provided  aid  for  public  institutions,  then 
I  could  doubtless  support  it  in  view  of 
the  great  need  for  more  and  better  doc- 
tors. But  Whenever  you  give  a  single  tax 
dollar  to  support  any  religious  school 
whatever,  then  you  are  certainly  tread- 
ing on  the  very  thin  ice  of  an  eventual 
state-owned  and  state-operated  religion 
for  all  America,  rhis  will  not  come  next 
year  nor  in  the  next  10  years.  But  it  will 
come  and  you  and  your  children  can 
mark    it    down.     Whenever    the    Great 

White  Father  gives  you  a  single  dollar, 
he  always  takes  from  you  an  equal  dol- 
lar's worth  of  your  freedom. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  he  was 
willing  to  dedicate  his  whole  life  to  free- 
dom and  he  then  Indicated  his  undying 
enmity  to  tsrranny  in  any  field  of  en- 
deavor. Well,  some  of  us  wish  he  were 
still  around  and  present  with  us  so  he 
could  speak  out  for  our  complete  free- 
dom and  for  the  Indelible  demarcation 
line  separating  church  institutions  of  all 
kinds  from  taxpayer  assistance  of  all 
kinds. 

I  feel  that  no  one  wants  to  listen  to 
me  and  yet  I  feel  that  this  ought  to  be 
said:  "Beware,  my  fellow  Americans,  for 
that  Oovernment  wolf  all  dressed  up  in 
a  nice  sheepskin  garment  of  free  tax 
money  for  our  churches  and  church  in- 
stitutions.   Tour  religious  integrity  and 


freedom  were  bought  with  blood.  Will 
you  sell  them  out  for  a  mess  of  tax  aid 
pottage?" 

OaifKaAI,    LBAVX    TO   KZTKMB   — *"W"-^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
maiics  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point  on  the  legislation  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  KaooH.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  tliat  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  12)  to  increase  the  (^iwrtunl- 
tles  for  training  of  physicians,  dentists, 
and  professional  public  health  personnel, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  c<xne  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


THE  PIGHT  AHEAD:  ADVANCE 
MAGAZINE  OUTLINES  10-POINT 
PROGRAM  FOR  REPUBLICANS  IN 
PRESSING  FOR  MORE  MINORITY 
STAFF  MEMBERS  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEES 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwmigil]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  edition  of  Advance  magazine  car- 
ried an  article  entitled  "Staffing:  A  10- 
Polnt  Program — ^The  Fl«ht  Ahead."  in 
which  the  editors  of  this  siqierb,  thought- 
provoking  magazine  outlined  a  10-polnt 
program  to  guide  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  ter- 
rific imbalance  that  exists  between  ma- 
jority and  minority  staff  members  on 
congressional  committees. 

The  complete  text  of  the  article 
follows: 

Staittno:  a  lO-PonfT  Psocnuii — Thx  Pioht 

Arxad 

On  January  8  the  House  RepubUcan  cau- 
cus unanlmoualy  endorsed  three  fair  play 
amendments  to  the  House  rules,  Including 
a  demand  for  a  60  to  40  division  of  commit- 
tee staff  between  the  majority  Democrats 
and  the  minority  Republicans. 

Since  agitation  for  better  minority  stalling 
began,  over  a  year  ago,  the  response  of  con- 
gressional RepubUcans  has  been  promising. 
Representative  Plum  Schwkncxl  received  the 
support  of  130  of  the  174  House  RepubUcans 
for  his  minority  staffing  resolution  last  see- 
sion.  The  Initial  Indifference  and  skepticism 
of  the  RepubUcan  leadership  has  yielded  to 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  Members. 
In  the  Senate,  Cau.  T.  Ccans.  of  Nebraslta, 
and  Winston  L.  PaotTTT,  of  Vermont,  have 
been  mobilizing  OOP  opinion.  Last  October 
stafDng  advocates  formed  their  own  Special 
Committee  to  Improve  CongrcMional  Com- 
mittee Staffs  to  lead  the  flight  for  fair  staflng. 
Its     members     Include:     Senators     CTTBTia, 
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I^am»;  and  Huoh  Soott,  of  Pennsylvaoia 
(ebalrmftn) :  Bejureaentotive  Tom  Cubtis.  at 
lIlaoQii  (vice  ctaalmum);  Olkv  LzpaooKB, 
of  California;  and  Scetwkmgxi..  of  Ioir». 

Wli«i«  tlien  do  th«  Republicans  go  from 
tlM  eancuar  At  the  (eneral  Btrateglc  level 
the  minority  must  realise  that  the  main  op- 
ponents to  etafSng  reform  are  the  Democrats 
and  Democratlc-afflllated  presstire  groups — 
the  Tery  groups  ttiat  want  to  keep  the  Repub- 
lican Party  WMk  and  IneffectlTe,  to  consign 
It  to  pemuuieet  minority  status. 

In  oppoalaf  reform,  we  can  expect  the 
Democratic  Party  Interests  to  hide  under  the 
cloak  of  nonpartlsanshlp.  citing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  I94<5.  It  should  be  clear  to  all  but  the 
most  politically  naive  that  this  Is  a  mere 
rationalization  of  a  statiis  q\K>  that  dis- 
proportionately benefits  the  majority.  It  Is 
not  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  as 
an  effaetl-ve  argument.  We  also  can  expect 
a  strategy  of  delay  and  diversion  aimed  at 
discouraging  Republicans  from  the  long  and 
difficult  task  ahead. 

After  Bturveylng  the  situation.  Advance 
urges  the  party  to  adopt  the  following  tacti- 
cal program  over  the  eurrent  session  at 
Oongress: 

The  Special  Committee  to  Improve  Con- 
gressional Committee  Staffs  should  continue 
In  existence  to  coordinate  the  overall  cam- 
paign for  committee  staffing.  Tne  Special 
CXtmmlttee  will  need  the  full  support  of 
Republicans  In  Congress  and  across  the 
country  If  It  Is  to  expand  Its  activities. 

The  staff  situation  of  each  congressional 
committee  shoiild  be  examined.  The  ml- 
ncurlty  Is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  abuses 
In  the  system  or  oX  the  opportunities  It  Is 
being  denied. 

The  minority  members  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration and  tne  Senate  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration Committees  should  enlist  them- 
selves actively  in  the  staffing  drive,  since 
their  committees  are  entrusted  with  approv- 
ing all  staff  appointments. 

Political  scientists  should  be  invited  to  do 
further  research  Into  the  operation  of  com- 
mittee staffs,  perhaps  through  case  studies 
of  selected  staffs.  The  OOP  minority  has 
nothing  to  fear  and  everything  to  gain  from 
a  full  and  Impartial  Inquiry  Into  the  actual 
functioning  of  the  committees. 

"Hie  special  committee  should  present  its 
case  with  the  fullest  documentation  possible 
to  the  majority  leadership  of  both  Houses. 
If  the  majority  does  not  make  conceaslona 
in  cases  of  obvknis  abuse,  the  special  eocn- 
mlttee  should  systematically  use  all  parlia- 
mentary methods  open  to  the  minority  to 
dramatize  Its  case — the  use  of  minority  re- 
ports, objections  on  the  floor,  testimony  be- 
fore the  conunlttees  themselves,  etc. 

Nationwide  mailings  of  selected  speeches 
and  supporting  documents  sent  to  public, 
civic,  and  educational  leaders  will  help  the 
minority  spread  Its  case  much  fivther  than 
the   Halls   of  Congress. 

The  minority  should  present  Its  case 
through  scheduled  addresses  to  friendly  or 
neutral  organizations  such  as  the  chamber 
of  conunerce  or  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Efforts  should  be  made  to  educate  those 
interest  groups  wlilch  oppose  minority  staff- 
ing because  they  fear  it  would  undercut 
their  own  lobbying  fiuictlon  (such  as  the 
NAM) .  Their  most  effective  role  Is  In  co- 
operation with  a  professionally  trained,  po- 
litically  educated,   minority    staff. 

A  clearinghouse  for  locating  and  recruit- 
ing quahfled  minority  staff  might  be  orga- 
nized. Actual  hiring  wo\iId  be  left  at  the 
conunlttee  or  office  level  but  the  benefits  of 
a  centralized  exchange  of  information  on  ap- 
plicants and  vacancies  should  be  con- 
siderable. 

Tba  minority  should  urge  Republican- 
oriented  groups  to  loan  or  encourage  talented 
young  people  in  their  organizations  to  serve 


apprenticeships  with  congressional  conunlt- 
tees. This  practice  already  exists  on  the 
Democratic  side,  with  unions  and  similar 
groups  benefiting. 

Tb»  effective  timeepcm  for  these  operatl<His 
is  short.  The  minority  has  a  3rear,  at  best 
16  months,  to  build  lU  case  for  the  1994  con- 
gressional elections.  The  success  of  that 
campaign  will  depend  In  no  small  measure 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  one. 

The  work  ahead  Is  marked  out.  Will  the 
Republicans  In  Congress  be  equal  to  it? 


Ediicatlon  and  Labor   Committee  buttasu. 
up  from  #338,000  for  196»-60  to  a      ^'^^ 


IMBALANCE  BETWEEN  MAJORITY 
AND  MINORITY  STAFF  MEM- 
BERS 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iraanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwei»gkl]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  several  weeks,  the  public  and 
the  press  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  a  terrific  imbalance  exists  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  staff 
members  on  congressional  committees. 
The  public  is  beginning  to  see  that  the 

result  of  this  imbalance  is  poor  or  no 
legislation.  Various  Members  of  the 
House  have  received  many  letters  from 
o(»istituents  inquiring  about  the  minor- 
ity staffing  situation.  Also,  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  print- 
ing more  and  more  stories  concerning 
minority  staffing.  Below  follows  the 
story  carried  in  the  Allentown,  Pa., 
Chronicle.  March  6;  the  Norman,  Okla., 
Transcript,  March  6;  St.  Petersburg,  Pla., 
Times,  March  6;  Vineland,  NJ.,  Times 
Journal.  March  13;  Wisconsin  State 
Journal.  Madison.  Wis.,  March  5;  San 
Bernardino,  Oallf ..  Sun.  March  7;  Lynch- 
burg. Va.,  News.  March  7;  Walla  Walla. 
Wash..  Union-Bulletin.  March  IS;  among 
others: 
CoMMrrrxx   Asusxs.    Stavtimo   Comk    Uivoxx 

HOUBS    Sc'SUTLMT 

Washinctok. — The  committees  of  the 
Hoxise  are  coming  under  sharply  increased 
scrutiny  with  attention  centered  on  sky- 
rocketing budgets.  Junkets,  duplicating  In- 
vestigations and  the  Issue  of  committee  staff 
for  the  minority  party. 

Reports  of  abuses  in  the  Bducation  and 
Labor  Committee  headed  by  New  York  Rep- 
resentative AoAM  CidiTTOjr  PowKLLi,  DemocTst, 
have  been  most  widely  publicized,  but  nu- 
merous other  alleged  abuses  are  being 
studied. 

On  the  Republican  side.  Conference  Chair- 
man Qkkau)  R.  Foxb.  Jx..  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  appointed  a  special  subcommittee 
on  minority  staffing  which  was  extremely 
active  In  January  and  February  and  reported 
it  had  obtained  over  30  new  slots  for  profes- 
sional committee  staff  to  aid  the  minority. 

SUDOrr    CKACKOOWN 

Concern  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Re- 
publicans, however.  Under  Chairman  Okas 
E.  BxTSLxsoN,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  the  House 
Administration  Committee,  watchdog  over 
House  budgets  and  employment  practices, 
began  to  subject  committee  chairmen  to  dose 
questioning  over  their  requested  budgets. 

Dxirlng  February,  House  Administration 
slashed  five  oonunlttee  budgets  in  suns  rang- 
ing from  $16,000  to  $160,000  for  the  year  and 
the  Hoiise  approved  all  the  reductions  Feb- 
ruary 37.     Further   cuts  were  likely  In   the 


$607,000  for  1003-04— and  the  Investigated, 
funds  for  Banking  and  Currency — up^^ 
$6,000  for  10ei-«a  to  $630,000  In  requests  fcr 
1903-64.  Both  groups'  funds  are  due  tot 
consideration  shortly. 

In  a  switch  of  policy.  House  Administra- 
tion this  year  began  to  approve  oommlttes 
budgets  for  1  year  only.  Committee  chair- 
men will  have  to  return  early  in  1964  to  Jus- 
tify their  expenditures  to  date  and  ssk  tot 
more.  Controls  over  investigations  w««  »^ 
tightened  by  a  flat  prohibition  against  d«. 
plicatlng  probes  by  various  House  groupe. 
All  new  Investigations  must  be  reported  to 
the  Hoiise  Administration  group. 

"It's  time  to  discipline  ourselves — ^then 
has  been  too  much  expansion  on  the  HUl" 
Btnu.j:soM  says  in  Jurisdiction  of  his  nm- 
mittee's  tough  new  policy.  Representattvt 
JoHK  H.  Ktl..  Republican,  of  Iowa,  a  memhw 
of  the  Burleson  committee,  told  Cosfrss- 
slonal  Quarterly  that  "empire  building"  in 
the  committees  was  more  widespread  than 
the  public  imagined  and  that  It  wis  Coq. 
gress'  duty  to  clean  Its  own  house. 

•tDfoarrr  sramife 
The  Republicans'  minority  staff  task  fan 
under  Representative  FaxD  Scbwxmoil,  Ks- 
publlcan.  of  Iowa,  latmched  an  inteutvs 
drive  In  February.  The  group  argued  tlMt 
the  OOP  needed  staff  if  It  was  to  a»- 
velop  new  legislative  Initiatives  and  (9|mm 
the  majority  conitructively  and  •ttteOHtj. 

They  said  the  issue  was  nonpartisan  K»~«rrt 
a  healthy  two  party  system  requires  an  «(. 
fective   opposition  party. 

Representative  Thomas  B.  Cuktib,  Repub- 
lican, of  llissouri.  a  member  of  the  Schwen|«) 
group  and  early  advocate  of  minority  itsflbtg. 
developed  a  strategy  for  pushing  OOP  staC 
demands  in  conunlttee  bxidget  bearings  be- 
fore House  Administration.  The  stratsgy, 
which  met  with  at  least  partial  suoceei,  «m 
to  persuade  committee  chairmen  to  maks 
some  concessions  on  minority  staff  ratlur 
than  find  their  entire  operations  opened 
to  hostile  questioning. 

Republicans  were  \uisoccessful.  howsvar, 
when  they  tried  to  persuade  House  s««*»*i«^ 
tration  to  tack  an  amendment  on  oommlttsi 
budget  authorlxations  giving  the  mlaoct^ 
the  right  to  hire  up  to  40  percent  of  the  stsS 
when  a  majority  of  a  committee^  minorttj 
members  so  request. 

A  chief  problem  of  the  Schwengei  groop 
was  to  persuade  House  Minority  1n<fm 
Chablbs  a.  Haixbck,  Republican,  of  Indtena, 
who  had  publicly  disparaged  the  mlaolty 
staff  drive  in  1903,  to  work  hard  for  tbslr 
cause.  Haij.ktk  himself  faced  a  problem  la 
convincing  ranking  Republican  committee 
members,  many  of  whom  had  their  own  loaf- 
standing  private  patronage  agreements  with 
the  Democrats,  to  "rock  the  boat"  and  l>g!it 
for  Increased  and  effective  staff. 

By  late  February,  however,  several  of  tb* 
ranking  Republicans  had  Joined  the  itaAat 
drive.  With  a  heavy  majority  of  rank-aad- 
flle  Republicans  supporting  the  fight  tor 
more  staff,  Halxxcx  took  an  IncreastDglj 
active  role  in  lU  favor.  Tbe  major  InltlatHe, 
however,  came  from  Foas  and  the  youag 
activist  group  that  installed  him  in  Os 
conference  chslrmanship  last  January. 

House  Speaker  John  W.  ICcCobmack.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Massachusetts,  February  30  toM  re- 
porters that  he  saw  little  need  for  the  drtve 
of  FoBo,  ScHWKwuxL,  and  Cuans  to  dsielop 
Independent  Republican  programs  throogk 
increased  staff.  McCosmacx  said  the  pr»> 
gram  of  the  Democratic  Congress  would  be 
the  President's  program  anyway. 
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MINORITY  8TAPFINO 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemfla 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScRwnfoKL]  may  extend 


Ijlt  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoks 
god  Include  eatraneous  matter. 

Xbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  raquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
pcnnurlrania? 

There  was  no  objectloo. 

Ilr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
(tiere  have  been  an  Increasing  number 
o(  instances  where  Sunday  newspapers, 
because  of  the  more  space  allotted  to 
newt  stories,  hare  discussed  in  depth 
looe  of  the  issues  facing  the  American 
people  and  organizations.  Naturally 
tbe  Congress,  as  a  whole,  is  discussing 
minority  staffing,  meaning  staff  members 
nsponsible  and  reporting  to  the  minor- 
ity. A  good  example  of  this  is  the 
Newark  Sunday  News  of  March  31,  1963, 
wliicfa  said  in  part: 

In  addition  to  the  recent  controversy,  in 
vbicb  Republicans  charged  they  were  not  re- 
oriving  s  taiT  ahart  ot  the  available  staff 
tsitstanoe  on  congressional  committees, 
questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  uses  of 
■tags  and  the  advjsablllty  of  increasing  staff 
aUovsnces  for  tx>tta  parties. 

Ssnator  Huoh  Scott.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
■ylranls,  recently  sununed  up  the  arg\unent 
for  more  staff  for  both  majority  and  minor- 
ity: "TlM  most  severe  limitation  to  the  effec- 
ttrsDSSs  of  a  Representative  or  Senator  is 
tiaM."  "Staff,"  Scott  said,  "was  essential  to 
Incresse  the  effectiveneas  of  Congressmen  by 
relieving  them  of  a  variety  of  chores  and  by 
kseplog  them  Informed." 

This  same  newspaper  in  its  edition  of 
ICarch  25,  1963,  also  said  in  part,  ex- 
plaining the  need  for  adequate  staffs: 

A  sturdy  defense  of  big  oongresslonal  staffs 
ooBMS  from  Dr.  George  B.  OaUoway,  smior 
ipsdalist  in  American  Oovermnent  for  the 
library  of  Congress  and  former  staff  director 
of  tbe  Senate-Hoxise  committee  that  oon- 
doeted  bearings  on  the  reorganisation  of 
Ooogrsss  in  1946. 

"TIis  Increase  in  staff  is  one  of  the  most 
(svorable  developments  in  Congress,"  OaUo- 
wsy  aatd  in  an  interview.  "It  Is  a  third 
foroe  that  provides  Congress  with  Informa- 
tloe  and  intelligence  to  counteract  the  in- 
tirssted  opinions  that  come  to  Congress  from 
Intwsstlng  parties  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
the  executive  department  on  the  other." 

In  OaUoway's  view,  the  cause  of  most  of 
tbe  mushrooming  is  quite  simple:  "The 
problems  of  Oongress  today  are  far  different 
and  far  more  complex  than  the  problems  of 
r^wgess  when  Cabi.  Vzmoir  was  a  freahnum." 

The  problem  of  obtaining  adequate 
•taff  responsible  to  the  minority  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  problem  confront- 
ing the  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties,  and  their  respective  leaderships. 

In  the  Aprtl  issue  of  RoU  Call,  the 
newspaper  of  Capitol  Hill,  an  article 
Appeared  which  indicates  some  of  the 
problems  being  faced  on  one  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  I  was  shocked 
recently  to  learn  from  several  secretaries 
working  on  the  Hill  that  a  fine  young 
lady  working  for  the  minority  had  re- 
cently been  forced  to  take  a  very  sizable 
cut  in  salary  because  of  the  reduction 
of  staff  funds  available  for  clerical  help 
for  the  minority.  This  one  human 
<lrama  is  a  problem  which  has  appeared 
In  other  places  and  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed openly  or  been  brought  fully  to 
Ufht.  Howerer.  the  conscience  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  have  to  solve 
some  of  these  serious  problems  and  han- 
(ilcaps  facing  the  minority  in  the  months 
shead. 


Below  follows  the  full  text  of  the  article 
which  appeared  in  Roll  Call: 
0<W  Ifovas  FOB  Ammo  Bducatioii  am*  Labob 

FUMIW 

Hard-preesed  Republicans  on  the  Boxiae 
Education  and  Labor  Conunlttee  are  putting 
up  another  battle  for  staff  fimds. 

As  the  controversial  group  continued  plow- 
ing ttm>ugh  some  of  the  administration's 
most  vital  proposed  legislation,  OOP  mem- 
bers sponsored  legislation  to  give  themselves 
another  $36,000  a  year  for  minority  purposes. 

Their  request  would  go  vuwara  nirlng  staff 
help  in  addition  to  the  two  professionals  and 
one  clerk  now  allowed  Education  and  lAbor 
Republicans.  At  the  start  of  the  last  Con- 
gress, they  had  one  more  employee. 

Representative  Chaxlxs  Ooodku.,  Republi- 
can, of  New  York,  a  "young  Turk"  Bducation 
and  Labor  member,  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion for  more  minority  funds.  Be  is  also  on 
the  House  Administration  Accounts  Subcom- 
mittee which  will  first  consider  the  profKwal. 

The  OOP  has  betn  grumbling  about  its 
treatment  ever  since  the  House  scaled  down 
Chairman  Aoasc  C.  Powkll's,  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  request  to  $200,000  a  year.  Clialr- 
men  of  six  subcommittees  were  given  control 
of  $25,000  each,  lesvlng  Powxu.  with  only 
$60,000. 

Some  Republicans  admit  Powxu.  treated 
them  as  favorably  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected,  oonsldering  the  amount  of  funds 
he  bad  to  work  with.  Representative  Prm 
FaxLiNOHXTTsxir,  Jb.,  Republican,  of  Mew 
Jersey,  ranking  Education  and  Labor  minor- 
ity member,  has  been  trying  to  pry  loose 
some  f unds^  from  subunlt  beads  but  has  re- 
ceived none. 


REQUnUNO  FUTURE  DISTRICT  GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES  TO  LIVE  IN 
THE  DISTRICT 

Mr.   KUNKEL.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa- [Mr.  Schwencel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoid. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  require  future  District  Govern- 
ment employees  to  live  in  the  District. 
This  is  certainly  not  asking  for  special 
treatment  for  the  District.  Nearly  every 
major  city  in  the  United  States  has  a 
requirement  that  its  employees  reside  in 
that  particular  city.  Until  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  home  rule,  and  I  hope 
this  day  is  not  far  off,  this  legislation 
is  certainly  a  mlnimiun  requirement  if 
the  citizens  of  the  District  are  to  have 
confidence  in  their  own  officials.  And 
it  would  certainly  aid  these  officials  in 
their  duties  by  giving  them  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  commimity  in  which 
they  would  both  reside  and  work. 

The  District  of  Columbia  faces  finan- 
cial problems  paralleled  by  few  metro- 
politan areas  in  the  United  States.  Over 
one-third  of  the  30,000  municipal  em- 
ployees of  the  District  live  outside  the 
District.  Their  salaries  total  $60  million 
a  year.  It  Is  grossly  unfair  for  District 
taxpayers  to  export  such  a  sum  to  the 
suburlM.  Residential  requirements  for 
city  employees  would  be  one  step  in 
bringing  funds  into  the  District. 

In  the  interests  of  fiscal  equity,  social 
harmony,  and  good  government  practice, 
we  should  pass  this  legislation.    It  should 


be  noted,  finally,  that  this  legislation  will 
only  apply  to  the  hiring  of  employees  in 
the  future.  The  currant  employees  of 
the  District  will  be  unaffected  by  this 
amendment  to  the  District  Code. 


"REMEMBER  THE  'MAINE* " 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  JoBAirasN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  —itwtnyr  and 
one  Washington  Post  editorial  does  not 
necessarily  add  up  to  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  or  program. 

Nevertheless,  the  lead  editorial  In  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Remember  the  MaiTie"  seems  to  Indicate 
a  significant,  albeit  much  belated,  dou- 
ble discovery ;  namely,  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  has  no  meaningful  Cuban 
policy  and  that  tbe  American  people  are 
becoming  completely  fed  up  with  this 
bankruptcy  of  leadership. 

The  editorial  states,  for  example: 
The  broad  proposition  on  which  there  is 
acciunulatlng  accord  is  simply  this :  that  the 
existence  of  a  Communist  regime,  linked  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  this  hemisphere,  is  a 
threat  to  the  safety  and  survival  of  the 
United  States  and  of  aU  other  free  countries 
in  this  part  of  the  globe.  No  administration 
that  openly  opposes  this  belief  can  long  sur- 
vive. Sooner  or  later  an  administration  that 
denounced  this  maturing  conviction  would 
be  followed  by  an  alternative  government 
committed  to  it. 

These  are  strong  words— although  no 
stronger  than  the  sorry  record  of  this  ad- 
ministration warrants. 

To  some  of  us  this  conclusion  comes 
with  no  "Damascus  Road"  flash  of  reve- 
lation. What  is  startling  is  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  truth  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  this  state- 
ment would  not  have  bem  made  and  in- 
deed would  be  entirely  pointless  if  the 
Washington  Post  had  not  come  to  the 
conclusion,  however  reluctant,  that  the 
Kennedy  administration  Is  perOoudy 
close  to  acquiescence  in  a  permanent  So- 
viet occupation  aiui  Commimist  control 
of  Cuba. 

The  Washington  Poet  calls  for  a  policy 
and  program  "of  minimum  risk,"  and 
for  the  public  disclosure  of  its  policy  is, 
by  implication  at  least,  a  fearful  indict- 
ment of  the  gyrations  and  lack  of  clear 
and  firm  policy  of  which  this  adminis- 
tration is  guilty. 

There  is  no  need  at  this  point  to  docu- 
ment in  detail  the  evidence  of  these 
gyrations.  The  latest  example.  I  might 
say,  is  the  pronouncement  last  Sunday 
by  the  Attorney  General — ^whose  office 
seems  to  have  an  uncoomion  prominent 
role  in  foreign  affairs — that  Cubcm  exiles 
in  this  country  should  perfect  their  unity 
of  leadership  and  purpose.  These  are 
the  same  exiles,  if  memory  serves  me 
right,  upon  whom  unprecedented  re- 
strictions were  Imposed  by  the  President 
only  3  weeks  earlier. 
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I  cftonot  forbear  oalUng  attentton  to 
one  ■trtktng  ooineldenoe  In  connection 
with  today's  Waahlnston  Post  editorlaL 
In  the  same  teue— and  in  fact  on  the  ad- 
joining page— anwars  a  tjrpical  eon- 
tribution  by  the  Nation's  chief  apostle 
and  advocate  of  appeasement,  Walter 
Ldppmann.  Once  again  Mr.  Llppmann 
pontificates  that  "Cuba  is  no  military 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  is  not 
rery  nnieh  of  a  threat  to  Latin  America." 
I  am  not  prepared  to  assume  on  tiie  basis 
of  a  Single  editorial  that  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Poet  is  at  long  last  throwing  off  the 
deadly  tpeil  of  Llppmann  appeasement. 
Nevertheless,  the  Juxtaposition  of  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  and  the  Lipp- 
mann  article  underscores  the  agonizing 
reappraisal  which  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tzation  is  going  to  have  to  face  vis-a-vis 
its  Cuban  policy.  As  the  starting  point 
of  this  reappraisal,  the  administration 
is  going  to  have  to  decide  whether  it 
accepts  the  Washington  Poet  conclusion 
that  "this  sense  of  Jeopardy  Is  begin- 
ning to  pervade  the  whole  body  politic" 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  continue  to  ride 
along  with  the  comforting  Llppmann  re- 
assurances that  neither  Castro  nor  So- 
viet occupation  of  Cuba  poses  any  real 
threat. 

Under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  Washington  Post 
editorial,  the  Llppmann  article,  and 
an  address  of  the  Cuban  situation 
which  I  delivered  on  the  Manion  Forum 
April  7: 

Something  like  a  conaensua  on  Cuban  pol- 
icy Is  beginning  to  emerge  In  this  country. 
"Rke  debate  over  when  and  how  that  policy 
la  to  be  executed  should  not  conceal  the 
growing  accord  on  the  policy  ItaeU.  Last 
week,  the  President,  the  former  Vice  Prcal- 
dent,  the  State  Department  and  Bepubllean 
erttlea  ot  the  State  Department  had  different 
thmgs  to  say  about  Cuba,  but  on  two  pomta 
there  was  general  agreement.  And  on  tbeee 
two  points  there  Is  a  gathering  agreement 
in  the  country. 

The  broad  proposition  on  which  there  Is 
aocumnlatlng  accord  la  simply  this:  That 
the  existence  of  a  Conununlst  regime,  linked 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  this  hemlephere.  Is  a 
threat  to  the  safety  and  survival  of  the 
United  State*  and  of  aU  othw  free  oountrlea 
In  this  part  of  the  globe.  No  administration 
that  openly  opposes  this  belief  can  long  sxir- 
vlve.  Sooner  or  later  an  administration  that 
denounced  this  matxirtng  conviction  would 
be  followed  by  an  alternative  government 
eommltted  to  It.  In  a  negative  way,  there  is 
almost  the  same  accord  on  how  thJa  poUey 
diould  not  be  pursued.  There  Is  almost  unl. 
venal  afraement  that  Invasion,  openly  and 
directly.  Immediately  or  in  the  near  future. 
Is  not  the  way  to  pursue  our  policy. 

This  aversion  to  foreign  control  of  Cuba 
by  a  hostile  power  la  the  constant  of  Amer- 
ican attitudes  toward  our  island  neighbor. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  expression  of 
a  view  already  long  held  In  this  country. 
It  was  given  even  fuller  expression  In  the 
administration  of  John  Qulncy  Adams  when 
this  country  made  known  its  opposition  to 
the  transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  Ptanee, 
England,  or  any  other  power.  The  practical 
basis  of  this  policy  was  clearly  stated  in 
Daniel  Webster's  support  of  President  Adams' 
decision  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference 
with  South  American  countries,  in  which 
the  great  orator  said: 

"A  member  has  said  that  if  Spain  choee 
to  transfer  the  Island  to  any  other  power 
she  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we  here  cannot 
Interfere  to  prevent  her.   I  must  dissent  from 


this  opinion.  The  rights  of  nattons  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  are  much  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances. Because  France  or  Oreat  Brit- 
ain eould  not  rlf^tfully  complain  *f  the 
transfer  of  Rorlda  to  vm.  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  could  not  complain  of  the  cession  of 
Cuba  to  one  of  them.  The  transfer  of  Florida 
to  us  was  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
either  of  theae  nations,  nor  fatal  to  any  of 
their  great  and  essential  interests.  Prox- 
imity of  pKwltlon,  neighborhood,  whatever 
augments  the  power  of  Injtirlng  or  annoying, 
very  properly  belong  to  the  consideration  of 
all  cases  of  this  kind.  What  might  other- 
wise never  be  thought  of  is  Jxistifled  for  these 
reasons  and  on  these  grounds." 

If  the  American  people  are  aware  of  such 
dangers  now,  they  are  aware  of  other  dangers 
that  unhappUy  and  unfortunately  also  exist 
and  that  must  be  weighed  with  equal  care 
and  caution.  Impetuotu  and  impulsive  and 
ill-oonsidered  acts  by  this  country  might 
bring  on  the  dangers  of  thermonuclear  war 
Without  diminishing  the  dangers  of  Soviet 
occupation  of  Cuba. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  the  object  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
some  alternative  to  direct  acUoo  that  wUl 
further  the  policy  of  this  country  without 
Incurring  the  hazards  of  Invasion  or  like 
military  intervention.  It  is  very  urgent  that 
the  Oovemment  develop  such  a  policy  and 
that  it  disclose  it.  It  is  very  plain  that, 
throughout  this  coiuitry,  the  conviction  that 
the  Nation  Is  in  perU  is  hardening  to  a  point 
where  no  threats  and  no  fears  may  be  sulB- 
clent  to  inhibit  the  demand  for  action 
against  the  forces  that  occupy  Cuba.  Demo- 
cratic governments  are  not  wholly  free 
agents.  A  government  tliat  does  not  develop 
a  program  of  minimum  risk  runs  the  danger 
of  being  coerced  into  a  program  of  maxi- 
mum risks,  almost  against  Its  win.  The 
absence  of  an  aArmative  design,  in  such  a 
situation,  is  dangerous — dangerous  to  this 
country,  to  its  neighbors  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere  and  of  the  whole  world. 
The  Government  of  this  country,  the 
governments  of  friendly  coxmtrles  and  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  had 
better  take  note  of  the  increasing  sense  of 
Americans  that  the  United  States  Is  en- 
dangered by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba. 
This  sense  of  Jeopardy  Lb  beglninng  to  per- 
vade the  whole  body  politic.  The  Soviet 
Oovemment.  whatever  Its  fears  and  doubts, 
felt  compeUed,  by  such  an  impulse,  to  send 
its  forces  into  Hiuigary.  It  ought  to  under- 
stand the  much  greater  force  that  such  sen- 
timents exert  upon  democratic  governments. 
Svery  day  that  passes  without  the  tsrmlna- 
tlon  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba  In- 
creaaee  the  certainty  and  multiplies  the 
likelihood  that  another  Maine  iUvnttTT  wiU 
put  the  spark  to  the  combustible  materials 
in  the  Caribbean. 


Tmk  KxMimnr-KxaTUfo  Cttbam  Pouct 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Cuba  got  a  good  airing  last  week  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  editors, 
and  the  slgnifloant  fact  about  the  speeches 
of  the  President,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  Sena- 
tor Keating  was  that  there  is  substantial 
agreement  about  what  the  United  States 
shoxild  and  should  not  do.  It  is  hard  to 
say  what  Mr.  Nixon's  Cuban  policy  would 
be.  He  sounded  like  a  man  who  was  ready 
to  go  to  war.  But  all  he  actually  said  was 
that  he  wanted  the  Cuban  exiles  to  make 
hit-and-run  raids. 

Senator  Kxating,  who  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  critical  opposition,  began 
by  saying  that  "It  Is  foolish  to  pretend  that 
there  are  easy  answers  to  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem." He  did  not  pretend.  Than  in  the 
course  of  his  q)eech  he  admitted  that  he 
agrees  with  the  main  theses  of  our  present 
Cuban  policy.  He  Is  oppoeed  to  an  tnva- 
Bkm.    He  U  oppoeed  to  a  blockade.    He  is 


opposed  to  hit-and-nm  raids  mounted  (h]M 
American  aolL  He  Is  in  favor  of  "grsM* 
stress  on  nonmlUtary  measur«s,~  end  ht 
wants  to  exert  Inrr easing  eeooomlo  prsssan 
so  that  the  SovieU  "will  be  dzlv«B  totiie 
conclusion  that  the  price  of  "»**'itslnlm  a 
base  In  Cuba  is  too  high."  ^^ 

This  U  the  same  story  which  the  adrnta- 
Istratlon  Is  telling.  Senator  Kasmto's  dlf. 
ferences  are  not  In  the  substenoe  of  the  text 
but  in  the  edltlag,  ths  typography,  the  ky. 
out,  and  the  eaptiona.  The  Senator.  like 
the  President,  excludes  in  present  dreuia- 
stances  the  resort  to  war — invasion,  hi^j,^ 
ade,  and  raiding;  like  the  Presldsnt  ha  too 
would  deal  with  Cuba  by  surveillance,  eaa- 
taliunent.  Isolation,  economic  jireasxires,  aoil 
propaganda. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  for  »»^ 
time  to  come  the  KfnniKly-»'«nttng  poUev 
will  leave  the  Soviet  troops  90  mllss  t^m 
Florida.  This  is  an  affront  to  our  prlda. 
Not  since  Napoleon  HI  put  French  troops 
into  Mexico  to  enthrone  and  support  ths 
Emperor  MaxImllUan  has  anything  like  this 
happened  so  close  to  us.  In  the  "nd  tbt 
French  troope  went  away.  But.  bccatae 
there  was  no  prudent  alternative,  Lincota 
put  up  with  the  Bonapartist  troops  tar 
several  years. 

How  long  must  we  put  up  with  the  R». 
slan  troope?  "Hie  honest  answer  is  that  «t 
must  put  up  with  them  xmtll  they  can  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  measxn^s  short  of  nucleir 
war.  Here  Is  the  sticking  point  in  the  Sffa- 
ment  with  Oovemor  Rockefeller  and  Ut. 
Nixon.  They  sound,  they  intend  to  sound, 
as  If  they  Itnow  a  way  to  get  rid  ot  the  Rue- 
slan  troc^js  promptly  without  waging  nuclear 
war. 

What  Is  this  prompter  way  to  make  ths 
RTisslans  go  away  from  Cuba?  They  do  not 
teU  us,  but  the  most  reasonable  interprets- 
tion  of  what  they  say  is  that  the  pronpur 
way  Is  not  to  maks  war  but  to  threaten  war. 
Both  Oovemor  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Ntani 
have  avoided  saying  plainly  vrtiat  they  do 
mean.  But  if  what  they  sound  like  bM 
genuine  meaning  it  is  that  they  believe  the 
United  States  can  deliver  an  ultlmatom 
which   the  Soviet  Union  will  bow  to 

If  this  is  not  what  they  mean,  wtiat  In 
the  name  ot  conunonsense  do  they  mean 
with  aU  their  big  words?  If  they  are  pi»- 
pared  to  be  so  bold  with  the  Russians,  they 
ought  to  be  bold  enough  to  talk  plainly  to 
their  fellow  Americans. 

The  Rockefeller-Ntxon  position  appears 
then  to  be  that  Cuba  can  l>e  in>erated  by 
ordering  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  froBi 
this  hemisphere,  and  to  stand  by  passively 
while  we  blockade  Castro  and  arrange  for 
a  replacement  of  Castro's  government.  If 
this  Is  what  they  have  In  nUnd,  they  are 
making  an  enormoiu  guess.  For  nobody 
can  possibly  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  surrender  Its  whole  position  in  Cuba 
as  It  surrendered  Its  offensive  weapons  last 
October.  It  Is  the  supreme  folly  In  the 
nuclear  age  to  drive  a  nuclear  power  Into 
a  comer.  And  if  the  Soviet  Union  refused 
to  bow  to  the  ultimatum,  all  this  would  do 
for  us  would  be  to  make  us  look  like  fools. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  can- 
not  play  with  an  ultlmatimi  to  a  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Be 
cannot  use  an  ultimatum  unless  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  go  through  with  It  and  begin  a 
war.  If  he  Is  not  prepared  to  go  to  war, 
an  ultimatum  is  a  bluff  and  everyone  will 
soon  see  that  it  is. 

While  the  present  policy  does  not  promise 
a  quick  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  or  ths 
fall  of  Castro,  It  Is  siirely  not  true  to  say 
that  it  Is  complacent  do-nothlngism.  To  a 
degree  which  Is  Just  short  of  war  Cuba  Is 
being  photographed,  patrolled,  embargoed 
and  squeeeed,  and  Isolated.  If  Cuba  were 
a  great  power,  we  would  be  at  war  with 
her  for  what  we  are  already  doing.  I  doubt 
whether   there  Is  any  precedent  where  «t 
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WT«  exsrtsd  such  strong  measures  short  of 
•ar  oo  any  other  country. 

However  much  we  are  impatient  and 
frustrated  we  have  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
Cuba  U  no  military  threat  to  the  United 
sutM  and  Is  not  very  much  of  a  threat  to 
UkUn  Amertca.  The  worst  of  Castro  U  his 
exsmple  and  a  long  way  after  that  such 
tgeou  as  he  is  able  to  train  and  InfUtrate 
into  the  Latin  American  oountrles.  He  Is  an 
^ront  to  our  pride,  he  Is  a  nuisance,  he  is 
A  inlfchlefmaker.  But  he  Is  not  a  mortal 
threat  to  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
g^tss.  and  therefore.  In  this  age  of  thermo- 
nuclear war,  we  must  deal  with  him  by 
measures  that  are  short  of  war. 

ADoaass  BT  Hon.  Auoust  B.  Johanskn. 
Manion   Fobum,   Aran.   7,    1003 

More  than  40  months  ago,  in  a  public  ad- 
drsM  October  20.  10&9,  I  aaked  this  question, 
^prapcm  of  the  Communist  threat  posed  by 
Castro's  takeover  of  Cuba:  "Where  better 
Ijt^n  in  our  own  hemisphere  and  continent 
ean  we  take  the  stand  which  survival  itself 
dtotates  must  be  talcen?" 

la  the  years  since,  I  have  been  repeating 
that  question  in  varying  forms  and  with 
nutny  elaborations,  so  have  oountless  other 
Amsrioans.  in  and  out  of  public  office. 

■nie  answer.  In  terms  of  adequate  poUdes 
and  deeds,  has  not  been  forthconUng  either 
up<w»r  the  previous  or  present  admlnistra- 
tions.  For  a  moment,  before  the  fiasco  be- 
eame  evident,  we  thought  we  had  found  the 
anawer  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

For  a  brief  few  days  last  October  we 
thought  the  stand  was  bemg  taken.  But  this 
Ann  answer  quickly  faded  out — with  the 
announced  willingness  to  give  a  no-invaalon 
pledge,  with  abandonment  of  the  denoand  for 
on-site  inspection,  and  with  the  premature 
lifting  of  the  naval  quarantine. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  listeners  of  the 
many  other  adverse  developments  of  the  past 
M  months — or  of  the  situation  today.  But 
I  do  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  last 
rebniary  7  by  President  Kennedy:  "I  couldn't 
make  any  prediction  about  the  elimination 
(of  conununlsm  in  Cuba).  I  am  quite  ob- 
viously hopeful  that  It  ean  be  eliminated, 
but  we  have  to  wait  and  see  what  happens 
*  *  *.  I  remember  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the 
early  105O'a  about  liberation,  how  Eastern 
Kurope  was  going  to  be  liberated.  Then  vre 
had  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bast  Germany  and 
no  action  was  taken.  The  reason  no  action 
was  taken  was  that  they  felt  strongly  U  they 
did  take  action  It  would  bring  on  another 
war." 

Granted  that  this  statement  was  made  in 
response  to  a  newsman's  inquiry — under  the 
catch-as-catoh-can  conditions  to  which  the 
President  subjects  himself  In  his  news 
conferences. 

Tet,  how  can  even  the  most  responsible 
Member  of  Congrees  or  any  thoughtful  cltl- 
sen  avoid  asking  what  message  this  state- 
ment signals  to  our  enemlee — to  Khrushchev, 
Castro,  to  the  international  Conununlst 
plotters  oi  progressive  takeover  of  Latin 
America  and  ot  ultimato  world  conquest? 

How  can  we  avoid  asking  whether  this 
statement  does  not,  to  an  uncomfortable 
degree,  correspond  to  the  facts  as  to  our 
Cuban  poUcy — or  lack  of  policy? 

I  address  myself  to  two  sspects  of  the 
President's  statement. 

It  was  Charles  Dickens'  famous  character, 
Mr.  Micawber,  who  immortalised  the  attitude 
of  "waiting  for  something  to  turn  up."  Are 
we  not  In  truth  now  following  a  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber foreign  policy  so  far  as  Cuba  and  the 
Conununlst  threat  in  Latin  America  are  con- 
cerned? Or,  at  the  very  least,  are  we  not 
giving  our  enemies  tlie  basis  for  so  asstun- 
Ing— thereby  laying  the  foxmdation  for  very 
grave  miscalculations  on  tlielr  part? 

Unfortunately  I  see  no  convtoclng  evidence 
of  any  meaningful  policy  other  than  that  of 
"wait  and  see."    The  Subcommltvee  on  Inter- 


American  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  AffaIra,  in  a  report  dated  March  14, 
flatly  declared,  after  extensive  hearinga.  that 
"no  plan  for  oolleetlve  action  against  Com- 
munist subversive  aggression  has  been  put 
into  effect." 


WHILX  wx  "wxrr  and  skk"- 

COMSCTTNISTS    ACT 


-THE 


The  recent  San  Jose  conference  has  appar- 
ently produced  no  specifics — except  stepped 
up  aid  to  Central  American  countries;  and 
the  same  subcommittee  report  noted  that 
the  success  of  any  long-range  economic  aid 
program  for  Latin  America  "Is  dependent  on 
reducing  and  finally  eliminating  the  threat 
of  subversive  aggression." 

Isn't  the  emphasis  on  economic  aid  at  this 
point  like  arguing  that  the  foundations  of  a 
house  should  be  repaired  while* the  house  1b 
in  flames? 

Whether  effective  Joint  efforts  wUl  result 
from  this  conference  adeqiuite  to  stem  Com- 
munist Infiltration  of  arms  and  personnel  re- 
noains  to  be  seen.  The  President  has  de- 
clared that  "further  action,  invasion,  or 
blockade,  at  this  time  would  (not)  be 
fruitful." 

Mean while,  the  propagandists  for  the  do- 
notliing,  or  do-nothlng-m<ve  philosophy,  are 
operating  full  blast.  Walter  Llppnuuin  pon- 
tlficatee  that  "there  is  no  clear  and  certain 
acrfutlon  In  the  present  phase  ot  the  Cuban 
problem." 

We  are  sternly  warned  against  a  "Cuban 
fixation" — which  means,  "quit  worrying 
about  it."  And  Columnist  Murrey  Marder 
sees  the  best  hope  of  a  solution  In  some  un- 
foreseen and  unpredictable  "lucky  bretUc." 

For  40  months  we  have  followed  a  "wait 
and  see  what  happens"  policy.  Ilie  results 
have  been  calamitous.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  results  of  a  continuation  of 
this  policy  win  be  no  different — unices  they 
are  even  more  calamitous. 

We  may  wait — but  events  don't  wait,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  won't  wait,  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  and  people  who  face  the 
loes  of  their  freedom  to  Castro-type  take- 
overs cant  wait. 

Even  more  disquieting  Is  the  second  half  of 
President  Kennedy's  statement  at  his  Febru-^ 
ary  7  news  conference.  He  said  the  reason 
no  action  was  taken  to  back  up  the  talk  of 
liberation  of  Communist-captured  countries 
In  the  1950's  was  that  It  was  "felt  strongly 
if  they  did  take  action  It  would  bring  on 
another  war." 

Does  this  mean  what  It  seems  to  mean? 
Are  we  telling  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  we  auto- 
matically reject  any  measures  against  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Latin  America  or  against 
Castro  which  he — Khrxishchev — might  decide 
Justified  his  launching  nuclear  war? 

Isn't  this  an  open  invitation  to  nuclear 
blackmail?  Isn't  this  an  abandonment  of 
the  courageovis  willingness  to  risk  war  which 
Mr.  Kennedy  brlefiy  displayed  last  October? 
Doesn't  this  confirm  Senator  Lattbcke's  blunt 
warning:  "Khrushchev  Is  pushing  us,  we  are 
retreating.  The  more  we  retreat,  the  more 
he  wlU  push." 

I  submit  that  there  is  not  a  single  argu- 
ment presently  being  offered  against  effective 
action  regarding  Cuba  which  cannot  be  of- 
fered with  equal  force  and  logic  against  ef- 
fective action  regarding  any  future  Cubes. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional Cubas? 

Or  that  these  same  arguments  against 
action  will  again  be  advanced? 

And  will  not  any  risks  we  might  run  in 
calling  a  halt  now  also  be  present  in  the  face 
of  new  Cubas — and.  Indeed,  may  not  such 
risks  In  the  futiu«  actually  be  magnified? 

And  so  doesnt  the  "wait  and  see"  attitude 
and  the  "risk  of  war"  argument  all  add  up  to 
piecemeal,  and  ultimate,  capitulation? 

There  is  another.  Immediate,  grave  prob- 
lem. Is  it  now  administration  policy  to  pre- 
vent, at  all  costs,  any  liberation  efforts  by 
Cuban    exiles    themselves — on    the    grounds 


that  such  action  wlU  Irritate  Soviet  Russia 
and  risk  war?  Can  we  expect  to  retain  world 
respect  or  our  own  self-respect— or  can  we 
expect  to  sUence  the  Cuban  exiles  them- 
selves— if  we  by  words  or  worse  openly  op|>ose 
their  own  future  liberation  efforts? 

Are  we  to  do  to  any  future  Cuban  libera- 
tion leaders  what  we  did  to  Chiang  Kai-shek 
when  the  7th  Fleet,  on  Preaident  Truman's 
orders,  blockaded  him  on  Formosa  during 
the  Korean  war?  Is  this  what  is  meant  by 
waiting  to  see  what  happens?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  colossal  blunder  Is  ac- 
tually in  the  making. 

OTTK  ALTESNATIVK  MOW:    STAMS  T7P  TO  COMMU- 
NISM Of  CTTBA  oa.  siraaxNDxa 

In  February,  I  introduced  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion expressing  this  Nation's  determination 
to  take.  Jointly  with  other  free  nations  or 
unilaterally,  such  political,  diplomatic,  and 
military  action  as  may  be  necessary,  to  re- 
move and  hereafter  b€tr  Soviet  or  other  for- 
eign Communist  military  forces  from  Cuba; 
to  liberate  Cuba  Itself;  to  neutralise  Cuba  as 
a  base  for  Communist  subversion,  infiltra- 
tion, sabotage,  and  aggreeslon  In  this  hemi- 
sphere; to  establish  representative  constitu- 
tional government  in  Cuba  through  free 
elections,  and  to  exercise  such  on-site  inspec- 
tion and  supervision  as  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  results. 

I  believe  these  actions  should  proceed 
from  less  drastic  to  more  drastic  steps  as 
circumstances  may  require;  such  as  termina- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  between  West- 
ern Hemisphere  countries  (Including  the 
United  States)  and  the  C<Hnmunlst  coun- 
tries (Including  Soviet  Russia);  effective  re- 
strictions on  importation  of  personnel  and 
arms  from  Cuba  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries; restoration  of  effective  naval  blockade 
of  Cuba;  firm  notice,  with  a  time  limit,  that 
Soviet  troops  must  be  withdrawn;  and 
llnaUy,  liberation  of  Cuba,  either  by  the 
forces  of  a  Cuban  exile  government,  or  by 
Joint  OAS  forces,  or  by  the  United  States 
alone — as  may  be  necessary. 

For  40  months  I  have  lived — and,  more 
importantly,  the  American  people  have 
lived — with  the  question  I  asked  In  October 
1959.  The  question  persists:  "Where  better 
than  in  our  own  hemisphere  and  continent 
can  we  take  the  stand  which  survival  Itself 
dictates  must  be  taken?" 


NO.  1  CITY:  LIBERTY,  KY. 

Mr.  ELUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Siler]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  a  high 
honor  and  significant  recognition  has 
come  to  one  of  the  cities  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  city  is  Liberty,  Ky.. 
which  I  hope  and  trust  will  always  live 
up  to  that  sacred  appellation,  and  it  has 
been  designated  as  the  "No.  1  City  in 
Kentucky,"  by  the  Kentucky  Chamber  of 
Ccnnmerce.  The  citizens  of  Liberty, 
where  I  have  visited  many  times  and 
where  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
some  of  their  homes,  are  Justly  proud 
of  this  honor.  Their  Congressman  is 
likewise  proud  of  this  honor  and  is  grate- 
ful for  a  news  item  that  refers  to  an 
outstanding  award  such  as  this  instead 
of  merely  continuing  to  mention  some 
of  the  dark  tragedy  of  our  depressed 
economy.  Below  is  the  news  item  that 
many  will  find  stimulating  and  inspiring 
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in  the  face  of  misfortune  and  hardship 
that  are.  like  the  poor,  with  mb  always: 

The  city  of  Liberty  haa  been  declared  the 
No.  1  city  In  Kentucky. 

The  county  seat  ot  Casey  County  was  pro- 
claimed the  overall  State  winner  In  the  1963 
Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce  commu- 
nity development  contest  today  at  the  State 
chamber  annual  meeting  In  Lexington. 

Liberty  won  over  7  district  winners  who 
represented  an  original  field  of  84  entries. 

The  Ko.  1  city  in  conununlty  development 
is  not  a  newcomer  to  the  winner's  circle  as 
they  won  in  the  district  competition  in  the 
I960  and  1961  contests. 

A  new  look  came  to  Liberty  tlirough  a 
well-planned  and  executed  beautlflcatlon 
program.  Streets  were  repaved,  new  homes 
and  churches  were  constructed,  retail  estab- 
lishments were  remodeled  and  Improved,  a 
"litterbug"  contest  was  launched  and  a 
memorial  shrub  center  was  planted  on  the 
Liberty  graded  school  lawn. 

The  presentation  of  a  plaque  designating 
the  top  spot  was  made  by  Malcolm  Mason, 
Lexington,  chairman  of  the  State  chamber's 
community  development  contest.  The  honor 
was  received  by  Mrs.  Arils  Sanders,  repre- 
senting the  Liberty-Casey  County  Commu- 
nity Development  Association.  Later,  Mason 
announced,  a  bronze  plaque  will  be  placed 
in  a  prominent  sprnt  in  Lit>erty  for  genera- 
tions in  the  future  to  see  the  city's  recog- 
nition in  the  1963  contest. 

Receiving  the  rxuiner-up  awards  as  district 
winners  were:  Barlow,  Campbellsvllle,  Flem- 
Ingsbiu^.  Prestonsburg,  Somerset,  and 
Stiu-gls. 


INCOME  TAX  REFORM 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Algbr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  many 
weeks  of  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  President  Ken- 
nedy's tax  proposals,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  the  Kennedy  tax 
reforms  will  not  achieve  the  results 
promised.  For  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues.  I  think  It  Is  important  to 
point  out  that  witness  after  witness  be- 
fore the  committee  has  testified  that 
the  Kennedy  proposals  are  self-defeating 
and.  If  passed,  would  curtail,  not  unleash 
our  economy. 

Certainly  tax  reform  is  needed.  Most 
assuredly  tax  cuts  are  a  necessity  if  we 
are  to  strengthen  our  private  enterprise 
system.  Oiu-  present  hodgepodge  of  tax 
law,  our  almost  disregard  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility when  it  comes  to  Federal 
spending  which  results  in  taxes  which 
are  bordering  on  being  completely  con- 
fiscatory, is  drying  up  the  basic  food  of 
capitalism,  risk  capital 

Several  responsible  proposals  have 
been  presented  for  workable  tax  reform. 
A  number  of  us  support  the  Baker-Her- 
long  formula  for  gradual  reform  with  tax 
adjustments  In  every  bracket  I.  my- 
self, have  introduced  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide discussion  for  a  flat  percentage  tax 
which  would  cost  all  of  us  less,  provide 
greater  equity  and  reduce  the  costs  of 
tax  collection. 

To  provide  the  latest  available  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  our  tax  studies, 


I  will  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  UjS.  News  k  World 
Report,  by  Rene  A.  Wormser,  a  leading 
tax  authority.  I  think  Mr.  Wormser's 
study  will  convince  many  of  the  need  for 
an  entirely  new  tax  code: 
Is  It  Timx  To  Warrx  a  Wholz  Nkw  Incomx 

Tax  Law? — What  a  Lkadimo  Tax  AuTHoarrT 

Sats 

(NoTX. — "Reform"  the  Income  tax  law? 
Not  on  any  piecemeal  basis,  urges  a  top 
authority  on  taxes. 

(The  only  solution,  say  Ren6  A.  Wormser,  Is 
to  start  over  and  write  a  new  law.  As  for 
the  present  law,  "Congress  has  created  a 
monster."  Here,  in  detail,  Mr.  Wormser  sets 
out  the  taxpayer's  problem  and  offers  a  solu- 
tion. In  this  article,  written  for  n.8.  News  & 
World  Report,  he  draws  on  40  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  leading  New  York  lawyer,  specializ- 
ing In  taxes  and  estates.) 

(By  Ren«  A.  Wormser) 

Prompted  by  a  message  from  President 
Kennedy,  Congress  Is  now  struggling  with 
proposals  for  the  reform  of  our  Income  tax 
laws. 

There  Is  general  recognition  that  tax  rates 
are  far  too  high  and  that  the  system  Is  badly 
maladjusted. 

But  the  specific  proposals  of  the  President 
for  reform  are  largely  designed  with  political 
motivation,  and.  in  great  part,  are  unsound. 
They  are  likely  to  Increase  the  harassment  of 
already  distressed  taxpayers.  They  do  not 
begin  to  strike  at  the  basic  fallacies  of  our 
tax  system. 

What  is  urgently  needed  is  a  careful  re- 
examination of  our  whole  tax  structure. 
Tinkering  with  the  tax  laws  is  not  the  an- 
swer. 

Congress  has  created  a  monster.  As  a  for- 
mer Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  has  put 
it:  There  Is  no  answer  short  of  wiping  the 
slate  clean  and  starting  over. 

Tax  laws  should  be  understandable  to  the 
citizen  of  average  Intelligence,  but  our  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  Is  so  infinitely  complex 
tliat  It  Is  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
ail  but  experts. 

Indeed,  there  are  few  experts,  if  any,  who 
know  and  understand  aU  its  provisions. 

In  its  rates,  and  often  in  its  theory,  our 
income  tax  system  Is  frequently  very  iiarsh 
and  even  punitive.  Therefore,  considerable 
sections  of  the  American  bar  and  of  o\ir  ac- 
countants apply  their  brains  and  energy  to 
the  devising  of  ways  In  which  to  get  around 
objectionable  features  of  the  law  by  legal 
means. 

A  way  is  found  in  which  legitimately  to 
avoid  a  harsh  rule,  whereupon  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service — at  its  own  instance  or 
prompted  by  a  legislator  or  a  pressure 
group — concludes  that  a  loophole  tias  ap- 
peared in  the  law.  The  loophole  Is  then 
closed  by  a  new  piece  of  legislation,  intended 
to  be  remedial. 

Generally,  more  complexity  results. 

It  is  often  Impossible  to  anticipate  the  full 
effect  of  a  remedial  provision.  It  frequently 
opens  up  further  loopholes  of  wiilch  clever 
tax  experts  take  legal  advantage.  So  the 
process  of  opening  and  closing  loopholes  goes 
on  interminably  until  we  have  a  pyramiding 
of  provisions  wliich  truly  are  enough  to  con- 
found genius. 

As  for  the  businessman  who  miut  deal 
with  this  complex  monster,  he  not  only  can- 
not understand  the  beast  himself  but  cannot 
always  get  a  positive  and  clear  answer  from 
his  confoxmded  advisers. 

Many  of  the  President's  current  proposals 
are  attempts  to  close  what  he  or  his  advisers 
deem  to  be  loopholes.  Some,  offered  in  part 
to  sin^llfy  some  rule,  certainly  will  end  by 
adding  furtiier  complications  to  existing 
intricacy. 

Consider,  first,  the  Impact  of  the  tax  laws 
themselves,  and  the  effect  of  changes  pro- 
posed by  President  Kennedy. 


We  have  lived  under  the  system  of  pro. 
gresslve  tax  rates  so  long  that  moat  of  us  hav* 
come  to  accept  It  as  a  self-evident  lodesl 
application  of  the  theory  of  paying  In  ^ 
cordance  with  ability  to  pay. 

Yet  a  top  rate  of  91  percent  to  a  man  whom 
Income  runs  Into  the  hundreds  of  thousaodt 
per  year  pxinlshes  him  far  less  than  a  rata 
of  50  percent  reached  by  a  single  man  after 
attaining  a  taxable  Income  of  916.000,  or  s 
married  man  after  reaching  933.000. 

Nor  are  the  top  tax  brackets  reaUstte 
They  produce  very  little  In  revenues.  Mot 
only  can  the  wealthy  use  tax-exempt  invsst. 
ments,  but  all  sorts  of  mechanisms  m 
available  to  them  devised  by  tax  experts  for 
reducing  the  Income  tax  Impact. 

ThU  has  been  recognized  now,  eves  br 
those  moat  anxious  to  use  the  Income  tax  for 
sociological   reasons. 

TtM  President  has  suggested  that  the  top 
rate  eventually  be  reduced  from  91  to  6«  jm^ 
cent,  though  he  proposes  an  abexirdly  uaaB 
reduction,  to  only  84.5  percent,  for  19«s. 

But  the  unfairness  of  the  progreasivelrMs 
sirstem  would  persist  if.  in  reducing  tlis  toy 
rate,  there  were  merely  an  approxlmatatr 
proportionate  reduction  in  middle  ratsa. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  top  rate  tat  « 
single  man  after  attaining  a  taxable  Inooott 
of  916,000  were  reduced  from  60  to  36  peresot 
The  impact  of  this  rate  upon  him  would  be 
far  greater  in  actuality  than  the  impact  « 
a  66-percent  rate  on  a  man  with  himdndi 
of  thousands  ot  dollars  of  Income. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inevitable  that  the  citi- 
zen who  is  most  hurt  by  the  progressive  pm- 
sonai  Income  tax  system  is  the  man  In  Um 
middle,  the  man  in  the  econ<xnic  class  wlilch 
is  most  important  to  our  society.  The  cImb 
includes  the  professionals,  the  self-employsd. 
the  high-grade  artisans,  the  teachers,  tht 
small  businessmen. 

This  class,  in  particular,  is  hurt  by  t«o 
philosophic  absurdities  which  underlie  tht 
progressive  tax  system.  The  reward  granted 
for  extra  work  and  greater  effort  is  the  la- 
ixwltlon  of  a  higher  tax  rate;  and.  aft4r  • 
member  of  this  class  haa  gone  through  what 
is  usually  a  long  period  of  economic  straqu 
his  peak  Income  Is  clipped  off  t>y  the  tsz 
law  during  that  often  short  period  In  whleb 
he  has  attained  financial  success.  Indeed. 
Oovemment-created  inflation  increases  hli 
tax  burden. 

Many  Idealistic  reformers  want  to  use  tht 
income  tax  to  Improve  and  extend  educattOB 
and  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Tet  these  same  reformers  are  unwiliisf  to 
give  adequate  tax  relief  to  the  citizen  wbo 
wishes  to  support  education  or  to  protect  hit 
health. 

This  is  a  grave  example  of  the  distorted 
xue  of  the  tax  system  to  sociological  ends. 

Why  should  a  citizen  (lave  to  pay  any  in- 
come tax  on  the  money  he  uses  to  pay  for 
his  and  his  family's  medical  expenses? 

If  my  family  suffers  llinass.  my  ability  to 
pay  is  certainly  reduced.  bu9  the  tax  law 
gives  me  only  very  partial  relief. 

Pressure  for  public  health-relief  measom. 
such  as  medicare,  are  baaed  in  part  on  tbt 
fact  that  medical  expenses  have  increasid 
materially  over  the  years.  Why  not,  thsa. 
allow  me  to  deduct  my  full  medical  expensM 
on  my  Income  tax  return? 

Similarly,  Federal  aid  to  education  Is 
pressed  on  the  ground  tliat  education  hu 
become  so  expensive.  Why.  then,  am  I  not 
permitted  to  deduct  the  expenses  of  educat- 
ing my  dilldren? 

The  President's  reform  propoealt  Indlcata 
that  he  recognizes  the  logic  of  the  foregotaff 
arguments  only  In  part.  He  propoees  do 
relief  for  educational  expense.  He  doss 
admirably — propose  the  abolition  of  the  oeU- 
ing  on  medical  deductions.  But  he  suggssti 
that  the  floor  on  medical  deductions — inelud- 
ing  drugs — be  Increased  from  8  to  4  percent 
of  adjusted  groes  income. 

There  is  a  direct  conflict  here  between 
those  who  believe  that  the  Individual  shouM 
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IM  encouraged  to  help  himself  and  those 
,rtio  Ijeiieve  that  he  should  be  prevented 
from  helping  himself  in  order  that  the  Oov- 
frnment  could  step  in.  as  a  father,  to  protect 

bim- 

The  President  proposes  an  overaU  S  percent 
floor  on  all  Itemized  deductions — Including 
medical.  This  could  l>e  tragic  to  many  tax- 
payers. If  a  deduction  Ls  proper  in  theory, 
Vby  should  it  not  be  deductible  in  full? 

Here  is  but  one  of  the  odd  results  wlilch 
would  follow  the  President's  deduction  pro- 
poaai:  A  taxpayer  paying  alimony  to  his  wife 
could  not  deduct  it  in  whole  even  though 
bli  wife,  in  turn,  would  be  obliged  to  include 
the  full  payments  In  her  own  tax  return. 

Tne  complexities  of  the  rules  of  personal 
locome  tax  are  matched  by  those  of  the  cor- 
poration income  tax.  They  operate  together 
to  create   virtually  confiscatory   conditions. 

Again,  the  President's  proposals  leave  much 
to  be  desired. 

After  a  taxable  Income  of  925.000  has  been 
lesched.  •  corporation  enters  an  Income  tax 
rate  of  53  percent.  It  is  proposed  that  ttiis 
rate  be  lowered  in  stages  to  47  percent,  but 
this  reduction,  desirable  as  it  is.  will  not 
niaterlally  alter  the  Impact. 

For  Instance,  there  are  rules  which  prohibit 
an  accumulation  of  Income  after  taxes  in  a 
corporation  in  an  amount  deemed  to  be 
improper.  The  stockholder-proprietor, 
therefore.  Is  obliged  to  distribute  such  "un- 
reasonable" accumulation  of  Income  to  him- 
self in  dividends  which  are  taxed  to  him  with 
personal  InccMne  tax. 

Under  our  progressive -rate  Income  tax 
lystem.  he  may  thus  find  that  the  profits 
to  which  lie  lias  devoted  his  time,  money,  and 
energy  are  virtually  confiscated. 

Therefore.  In  order  to  come  out  with  a 
reasonable  return  It  Is  necessary  for  him  to 
try  to  pass  on  to  the  cxutomer.  In  his  selling 
price,  most  of  this  tax  burden.  This  creates 
fictitiously  high  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Recognizing  that  tills  form  of  double 
taxation  of  profits  may  t>e  unfair  and  even 
confiscatory,  relief  has  been  given  in  some 
situations.  In  certain  closely  restricted 
cases  a  corporation  can  elect  to  be  a  "sub- 
chapter S"  corporation,  permitting  It  to  l>e 
taxed  as  though  It  were  an  unincorporated 
enterprise,  but  the  restrictions  sharply  limit 
iU  use. 

Some  types  of  corporations  are  prohibited 
from  accumulating  any  income  and  are, 
therefore,  forced  to  distribute  their  profits 
In  dividends,  with  a  resulting  full  double 
taxation.  These  are  the  ones  classed  as  "per- 
sonal holding  companies" — ^roughly,  corpo- 
rations whose  income  comes  from  invest- 
ment. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  extent  to  which  such 
corporations  are  already  penalized,  the  Presi- 
dent suggests  that  one  rule  by  which  it  is 
now  possible  to  escape  being  a  personal  hold- 
ing company  be  withdrawn.  Today,  if  half 
the  Income  of  a  oori>oratlon  comes  from 
gross  rents,  ttie  corporation  is  not  a  personal 
holding  company. 

Ttie  President  does  not  like  this  escape  and 
pn^xises  its  abolition. 

In  other  resi}ects.  also,  the  President  lias 
Indicated  that  he  approves  heartily  of  the 
double  taxation  involved  in  the  interaction 
of  the  corporate  and  indlTidual  income  tax 
rules.  Among  the  evidence  of  this  Is  ills 
suggestion  that  the  tiny  dividends-received 
credit  and  the  tiny  dividend  exclusion  be 
eliminated. 

AS  KX»uuTiy«  asLsiHH  oo  vr 

Another  Interaction  of  eorporate  and  per- 
sonal Income  taxas  Is  to  t>e  found  In  the 
•ometlmas  fantastic  scale  of  salaries  paid 
by  large  corporations  to  their  executives. 

Because  of  the  rapid  progression  of  the 
personal  income  tax  rates,  it  now  requires 
valaries  In  very  large  flcures  to  give  execu- 
tives the  take-iiome  pay — net  Lncoms  after 
income  taxes — adequate  to  their  contribu- 
Uon  to  the  corporate  •nterpriee  and  to 
•odsty. 


In  spite  of  such  large  salaries,  the  take- 
home  pay  can  l>e  comparatively  modest. 

The  Income  tax  for  a  single  man  on  a  tax- 
able income  of  9100,000  is  $67420,  leaving  him 
932,680,  subject  to  further  reduction  if  he 
also  has  to  pay  a  State  Income  tax. 

Now  suppose  we  want  this  Important  ex- 
ecutive to  have  another  910.000  of  take-home 
pay.  This  would  mean  he  would  have  to 
iiave  a  raise  of  almost  another  9100.000.  for 
his  Federal  Income  tax  on  9200.000  would  be 
9156.820,  leaving  him  only  943,180. 

There  has  been  superimposed  upon  this 
economic  extravaigance  which  the  progres- 
sive-scale system  has  nurtured  a  whole  series 
of  fringe  benefits. 

Some  of  these  are  of  massive  benefit  to 
employees  and  executives.  Each  bears  some 
special  tax  advantage  and  each  adds,  a{^in, 
to  the  cost  which  the  public  must  pay  for 
product  or  service. 

The  President  proposes  to  cut  off  two  of 
these  special  benefits — one  relating  to  group 
Insurance  paid  for  by  an  employer,  the  other 
relating  to  what  are  called  restricted  stock 
options. 

This,  again,  is  tinkering,  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  solve  the  problems  which  brought 
about  a  wide  series  of  employee  tax  l>enefits. 

The  tax  law  has  encouraged  such  tax-sav- 
ing fringe  benefits  and  in  doing  so  has  pro- 
moted inflation  and  distorted  our  socio- 
economy.  For  many  of  these  special  tax 
benefits  are  not  available  to  large  sections 
of  our  clUzenry. 

Elsewhere  In  the  President's  tax  program 
you  find  proposals  which,  at  i>est,  are  only 
halfway  measures.  Others  could  »>e  posi- 
tively harmful. 

In  a  conditional  manner,  the  President 
has  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  alternative 
capital-gains  tax  from  26  to  19.6  percent. 
For  corporations  It  is  to  l>e  reduced  only  to 
22  percent.  He  added,  however,  that,  if  his 
proposal  to  assess  capital  gains  upon  death 
and  upon  the  making  of  a  gift  is  not  ac- 
cepted, "there  would  be  no  Justification  for 
any  reduction  of  present  capital-gains  rate 
schedules." 

The  President's  rate-reduction  proposal 
would  be  welcome — if  not  tied  into  the  con- 
dition which  he  imposes — but  would,  In  any 
case,  not  go  far  enough. 

Virtually  everyone  who  has  any  capital 
assets  from  time  to  time  refrains  from  sell- 
ing and  taking  a  profit  because  this  vn>uld 
involve  losing  part  of  his  capital  through 
the  capital-gains  tax. 

If  the  tax  rate  were  reduced,  say,  from  25 
to  10  percent,  most  of  these  people  would 
be  glad  to  make  periodic  sales,  to  take  the 
momentary  profits  which  are  offered  by  the 
markets  and  run.  They  would  reinvest,  then, 
and  wait  for  another  opportunity  to  take 
another  profit. 

There  would  thus  be  far  more  frequent 
capital  turnovers,  and  the  Government  would 
receive  a  far  larger  aggregate  capital-gains 
tax  if  the  rate  were  10  percent  rather  than 
iU  present  25  percent. 

The  President  deserves  approbation  for  his 
suggestion  that  the  5-year  limitation  on  the 
right  to  carry  losses  forward  be  alMindoned. 
It  has  been  ridiculous  and  unfair  that  in- 
dividuals have  been  taxed  in  full  on  gains 
but  have  been  limited  to  a  term  of  years 
within  which  they  might  carry  losses  for- 
ward. 

However,  his  accompanying  proposal  that 
unrealized  capital  gains  should  be  taxed  to 
the  donor  upon  making  a  gift  and  to  an  estate 
upon  the  death  of  a  decedent  is  quite  beyond 
the  pale. 

It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  theory 
oC  taxing  long-term  capital  gains  as  income 
Is  sound,  but  at  least  It  has  been  our  con- 
alstent  rule  that  no  tax  on  any  gain  is  to  be 
Imposed  unless  and  untU  thq^e  has  been  a 
reallaatk»  ot  gain — a  sale  ot  prc^jerty  or  IU 
Tlrtual  equlTmlent,  To  impose  a  tax  on  gains 
wtiich  have  not  been  refUlzed  eeems  inde- 
fenalble. 


What  liardahlp  such  a  rule  oould  cause. 

In  tills  era  of  high  income  taxes  which 
prevent  the  easy  accumulation  of  wealth 
through  the  direct  method  of  savings,  many 
a  man  die*  leaving  as  the  overwhelmingly 
major  part  of  his  estate  a  ocM'porate  business 
Interest  which  represents  a  venture  t>ullt  up 
from  scratch. 

Providing  for  enough  liquidity  to  pay  the 
heavy  estate  taxes  wtilch  may  be  due  is  dif- 
ficult enough.  To  impose  a  death-precipi- 
tated Income  tax  on  an  unrealized  gain,  and 
then  an  estate  tax  on  the  t>alance,  would  add 
tragically  to  the  burden  of  many  of  these 
estates  and  ctften  prevent  the  continuance 
of  an  enterprise  which  the  deceased  liad  the 
right  to  expect  could  l>e  carried  on  by  his 
family. 

Consider  also  the  case  of  the  proprietor  of 
an  enterprise  who  wishes  to  give  some  of  his 
stock  to  ills  son^-or  perhaps  to  an  execu- 
tive— for  Incentive  reasons. 

To  compel  this  donor  to  pay  a  capital -gains 
tax — as  well  as  a  gift  tax — on  the  theory  that 
he  has  made  a  gain  does  seem  oppressive. 
In  addition,  he  might  even  be  obliged  to  raise 
the  capital-gains  tax  by  selling  some  stock 
and  thus  liavlng  to  pay  a  capital-gains  tax 
to  pay  a  capital -gains  tax. 

If  Congress  should  he  ill-advised  enough 
to  enact  such  a  proposal,  it  would  be  found 
necessary  to  make  exception  after  exception, 
and  then  exceptions  to  these  exceptions. 
That  iias  happened  before  in  our  law. 

Let's  look  at  one  of  the  more  simple  com- 
plications: Are  the  new  capital -gains  rules 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  respective  gift 
tax  and  estate  tax  exemptions?  You  try  to 
think  that  one  through.  It  is  too  much  for 
me. 

Turning  now  to  the  administration  and 
application  of  our  chaotic  tax  system — 

The  income  tax  law  Is  full  of  traps,  traps 
which  are  sometimes  wholly  unreasonable 
and  unfair. 

The  law  so  often  concerns  itself  with  form 
rather  than  sulietance.  Accomplish  a  proper 
result  one  way  and  you  escape  a  tax;  do  it 
another  way  and  you  are  penalised. 

Moreover,  a  taxpayer  can  be  trapped 
through  no  fault  of  Ills  own.  To  illustrate, 
in  a  recent  case  a  retired  employee  was  held 
to  be  taxable  in  his  first  retirement  3rear 
vrlth  the  entire  value  of  the  installments  of 
pension  tie  was  to  receive  in  the  future. 
This  was  not  because  of  anything  the  poor 
taxpayer  tiad  done,  but  because  his  em- 
ployer had  erred  in  the  way  it  had  set  up  the 
pension  plan. 

Here  Is  what  the  individual's  tax  adviser  1b 
up  against  today  in  trying  to  comply  with 
tax  rules: 

He  must  be  sure  to  be  currently  conversant 
with  not  only  the  pertinent  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  sections,  but  he  must  also  have 
pored  over  the  pertinent  regulations,  ex- 
amined the  applicable  case  decisions  and 
the  published  rulings.  There  may  even  be 
impublished  rulings  of  wtiich  he  cannot  be 
aware. 

He  may  not  feel  safe  without  getting  a 
ruling  of  tlis  own.  A  ruling  is  an  opinion 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  given  after 
a  statement  of  the  exact  proposed  facts. 

Given?  It  is  not  easy  to  get  rulings.  On 
many  subjects,  the  Service  refuses  to  give 
a  ruling.  On  others,  becaiise  It  has  not  made 
up  Its  bureaucratic  mind,  It  refrains  or 
delays.  On  still  others,  wliile  it  is  willing 
to  rule,  a  long  period  of  time  may  elapse 
before  the  ruling  gets  throtigh  the  depart- 
mental machinery — sometimes  too  long  to 
wait. 

It  is  difllcuit  for  ttie  taxpayer  to  imder- 
stand  why,  when  his  tax  adviser  tells  him 
ttiat  ttie  law  Is  imclear  as  to  the  tax  result 
of  taking  a  proposed  step,  he  cannot  get 
from  Uie  Internal  Revenue  Service  a  prompt 
statement  of  the  position  it  will  take  on 
the  point.  Why  is  he  obliged  to  gamble? 
Nor  is  tills  the  end  of  the  troubles. 
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The  Internjil  Revenue  Service  can  change 
tte  bureaucratic  mind,  and  does  not  beeltate 
to  do  ao.  On  top  of  that,  the  courta  aome- 
tlmes  change  their  minds  alao  and  reverse 
what  has  been  accepted  law,  so  that  eTen 
existing  decisions  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon  fully. 

WHKM    COX7KT    auiJNOS    oirm 

Then  there  Is  the  frustrating  phenomenon 
that  the  courts  of  one  district  will  hold  one 
way  and  those  of  another,  another.  This 
uncertainty  Is  iinrelleved  until  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  between  them — if,  Indeed, 
It  deigns  to  entertain  the  dispute. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  it  seems, 
frequently  acts  as  though  it  were  our  enemy. 
It  makes  up  Its  bureaucratic  mind  how  the 
law  should  be  Interpreted  in  a  given  set  of 
facts.  If  there  is  no  finally  binding  opinion 
by  the  courts,  and  if  the  taxpayer  is  unwilling 
to  accede  to  the  Service's  interpretation,  he 
Is  given  the  choice  of  capitulating  or  en- 
gaging in  a  legal  battle  which  is  quite  un- 
equal. Tlie  reason:  It  is  costly  to  the  tax- 
pMiyer,  while  the  adnilnistratlve  agents  of 
the  Service  do  not  have  to  worry  about  the 
cost  of  a  litigation.  That  might  be  con- 
sidered merely  an  unavoidable  biirden  on 
the  taxpayer  If  the  Service  always  did  its  In- 
terpreting objectively. 

But  how  objectively  does  the  Service  in- 
t«pret  the  law? 

Taxpayers  are  often  given  the  impression 
that  the  Service's  Interpretations  are  not 
based  on  a  desire  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
but  rather  to  extract  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  public. 

In  dealing  with  a  field  agent  the  taxpayer 
often  feels  himself  persecuted.  This  Is 
sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that  the  law  In 
question  Is  so  obscure  or  intricate  that  the 
agent  himself  does  not  fully  understand  it. 
Then  there  is  the  occasional  agent  who 
seems  to  have  a  resentment  against  anyone 
with  substantial  Income,  or  has  a  general 
animus  against  society  and  shows  It. 

There  is  also  the  rare  one  who  Is  venal. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  agent  who  seems  to 

believe  that  his  legitimate  purpose  Is  to  try, 

by  hook  or  crook,  to  amplify  the  Treasury 

of  the  United  States. 

These  last  three  characters  create  ill  feel- 
ing and  bad  public  relations  to  an  extent 
dilDcult  to  offset  by  the  conscientioiis  work 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  field 
agents  who  are  able  and  try  to  be  fair  In 
their  examinations. 

Suppose  an  agent  asks  for  an  additional 
tax  of  $600  and  it  will  cost  you  $1,000  to 
fight  him  The  chances  are  that,  regard- 
lees  of  how  indignant  you  may  feel  at  what 
you  believe  to  be  an  unjust  assessment,  you 
will  pay  up  and  merely  growl. 

Or  you  may  have  this  experience:  The 
field  agent  may  contest  tour  items  on  your 
tax  return  but  finally  agrees  that  you  are 
light  about  three  of  them. 

If,  then,  you  say  that  you  are  willing  to 
battle  out  the  fourth  issue,  on  which  you 
are  convinced  you  are  utterly  correct,  the 
agent  may  reply  that  if  you  do  not  agree  to 
his  position  on  the  disputed  point,  he  will 
have  to  leave  open  even  those  points  on 
which  he  has  already  indicated  that  he 
would  otherwise  concede. 

This  way  of  doing  the  Government's  busi- 
ness is,  in  the  taxpayer's  opinion,  "dirty  pool." 

THX    BIOHT     TO     APFKAI. 

Tes,  you  have  relief.  Tou  can  appeal  from 
the  field  agent's  decisions  to  his  group 
chief  and  from  him  to  the  appellate  divi- 
sion, and  you  can  start  a  lawsuit  if  that 
administrative  agency  does  not  satisfy  you. 

Do  you  always  get  reasonable  treatment 
from  these  appellate  vmlts?  I  can  cite  one 
case  in  which  the  field  agent  made  an  assess- 
ment In  a  demonstrably  ridiculous  amount — 
more  than  twice  the  valuation  accepted  by 
the  Service  in  another  district — and  was  sup- 
ported both  by  his  group  chief  and  by  the 
appellate  division. 


Relief  was  finally  obtained  only  after  a 
lawsuit  had  been  started  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckimmlssioner  himself  learned  of  the 
case  and  caused  the  assessment  to  be  cut  in 
half. 

The  coxirts  frequently  rescue  the  harassed 
taxpayer.    But  all  this  U  highly  expensive. 

A  field  agent  has  the  right  to  go  through 
all  your  financial  records.  He  can  examine 
your  checkbook  and  see  exactly  how  you 
spent  what  and  why,  to  whom  you  paid 
money  and  from  whom  you  got  any. 

A  great  deal  of  your  personal  business  is 
reflected  in  your  books  and  accoimts,  and, 
however  private  these  may  be.  the  agent  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  compel  you 
to  give  him  access  to  most  of  them.  This 
invasion  of  your  privacy  would  have  shocked 
our  forefathers. 

It  is  eminently  distasteful  to  many  Ameri- 
cans today  that  a  perfect  stranger,  armed 
with  a  card  showing  that  he  is  an  employee 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  can  peer 
into  their  highly  personal  and  private  affairs. 
The  situation  can  be  even  worse  when  a 
professional  man  is  concerned. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  have  an  ethical  duty  not  to 
disclose  my  client's  business.  But  the  in- 
come tax  law.  in  administration,  has  little 
regard  for  my  ethical  obligations. 

Suppose,  for  example,  my  books  show  a 
receipt  from  a  client  which  I  have  not  listed 
on  my  return  as  personal  income.  The  agent 
may  ask  me  why  I  have  not  done  so. 

My  reply  might  be  that  It  represents  an 
expense  item,  a  reimbursement  of  something 
paid  few  the  client  or  a  fund  to  be  paid  out 
for  the  client.  He  can  then  Insist  on  my 
proving  that  this  is  not  Income.  He  can 
insist  on  knowing  to  whom  I  have  paid  It 
and  why. 

Suppose  I  answer  that  the  client's  affairs 
are  none  of  the  agent's  business.  That  would 
merely  cause  me  a  tax  assessment. 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  upon 
our  present  punitive  tax  system? 

Possibly  there  can  be  no  perfect  tax  sys- 
tem, but  ours  Is  so  disjointed,  unfair,  and 
economically  regressive  that  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  a  better  one  could  be  devised. 
Tinkering  with  what  we  have  through  se- 
lected "reforms"  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Our  whole  tax  system  needs  recon- 
struction from  the  ground  up. 

In  order  to  create  a  sound  platform  upon 
which  to  build,  the  philosophic,  social  and 
economic  principles  which  iinderlle  the 
present  law  should  be  reexamined. 

Among  them  are  these,  all  of  which  seem 
to  be  fallacious  either  in  theory  or  in  prac- 
tice: 

1.  That  we  should  be  bxirdened  with  a 
tax  law  which  is  uncertain  and  so  Intricate 
that  not  even  experts  can  understand  It  fully. 

2.  That  the  Federal  revenues  should  be 
produced  predominantly  through  taxes  on 
Income,  as  against  taxes  on  consimiptlon. 

3.  That  a  progressive-rate  Income  tax  sys- 
tem is  socially  and  economically  sounder 
than  a  flat-rate  system. 

4.  That  double  taxation,  In  the  form  of 
a  personal  income  tax  imposed  upon  profits 
already  taxed  with  corporate  income  tax, 
makes  economic  sense. 

5.  That  the  Federal  Oovemment  shoiild 
absorb  the  aggregate  taxing  capacity  to  such 
a  degree  as  virtually  to  make  the  States 
mere  fiscal  dependencies. 

Congress  itself  is  probably  not  the  place 
to  attempt  to  design  a  new  system.  Its 
operations  are  necessarily  cumbersome  and 
its  committees  would  be  subjected  to  so 
many  conflicting  pressxires  from  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  that  a  state  of  end- 
less confusion  could  result. 

NKXDKD:    A  WHOLLY  NSW  CODX 

Instead.  Congress  should  create  a  special 
commission  to  make  a  fundamental  study 
of  taxation.  This  commission  would  then 
offer  to  Congress  a  wholly  new  code  based 
upon  carefuUy  selected  basic  principles  and 
sound  economic  theories. 


Such  a  commission  would  be  a  calamitv 
however,  if  it  were  packed  with  repreaenta.' 
Uvea  of  pressure  groups,  such  as  special  im>. 
reaentatlves  of  labor  and  of  capital.       ^^ 

Nor  should  it  be  packed  with  acadeoue 
Intellectuals  who  might  believe  that  ths 
social  objectives  to  which  they  happen  to  b« 
attached  are  more  important  than  ecoaoink 
horsesense. 

There  is  precedence  for  a  specUl  coounls- 
slon  to  study  problems  of  national  imivw 
tance.  *^' 

More  than  80  years  ago.  after  the  paaje 
of  1907.  Congress  created  a  special  conum^ 
sion.  made  up  of  18  Senators  and  Repr«- 
senutlves.  to  study  the  Nation's  bankUw 
system  and  recommend  changes.  ^ 

The  commission  sought  expert  advice  tna 
bankers,  finance  specialists,  Uwyers.  tnm- 
nessmen.  lu  report  helped  pave  the  wa* 
for  the  setUng  up.  in  1913.  of  the  Pedcr^ 
Reserve  System. 

Today,  the  urgent  need  Is  to  remodel  our 
chaotic  tax  system.  Mere  tinkering  wui 
solve  nothing.  A  complete  overhaul,  by  u 
objective  commission.  Is   the   only   '%DMwm 

Perhaps  the  best  approach  would  be  for 
Congress  to  ask  the  American  Bar  Assocts- 
tion  to  create  a  commission  to  study  and 
report. 

The  bar  association  is  nonpoUtical  and  It 
could  supply  the  technicians  required  to  do 
the  Job.  Such  a  commission  would  also  bi 
able  to  call  on  ouUlde  experts. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
WARSAW  GHETTO  RISING 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenum 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend  hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  rising  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto.  Twenty  years  ago  this 
month  40,000  Jews  were  destroyed.  They 
were  desperate  men ;  many  of  them  were 
probably  frightened  men;  but  they  died 
with  courage  and  with  dignity.  They 
were  destroyed,  but  they  were  not  hu- 
miliated. In  life  the  men  and  women 
and  children  in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  were 
despised  and  degraded.  In  death  they 
won  a  great  victory. 

This  month  the  Jews  of  the  world  art 
mourning  the  victims  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  Memorial  services  have  been 
held  in  Berlin  and  London  and  New  York, 
as  weU  as  In  Israel  and  in  Warsaw  itself. 
For,  the  40,000  who  died  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  were  Jews,  and  they  died  because 
they  were  Jews.  But  before  these  men 
and  women  were  Jews,  before  they  were 
Poles,  they  were  human  beings.  And 
they  were  destroyed,  not  by  bullets  or 
shells  or  fire,  but  by  other  human  beings. 
The  tragedy  of  the  uprising  ha  the  War- 
saw ghetto  was  not  merely  a  tragedy  for 
the  Jewish  people;  it  was  a  tragedy  for 
the  whole  himian  race,  for  Jews  and  noo- 
Jews  alike.  The  Jlews  of  the  world  are 
mourning  this  moiith;  the  whole  work! 
should  mourn.  "Never  send  to  ask  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for  thee." 


FOREIGN  BRANCHES  OF 
NATIONAL  BANKS 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island   [Mr.  St  OmmainI 


Quy  extoid  his  remsuto  at  this  point  tn 
the  Rbcoko. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I£r.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill  would  transfer  from  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federsd  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  the  Comptroller  at  the  Currency 
the  power  to  authorize  foreign  branches 
of  national  bsuiks. 

At  present  the  chsutering.  regulation, 
UKi  examination  of  national  banks,  in- 
etudlng  their  domestic  branches,  rests 
vith  the  C<Hnptroller  of  the  Currency. 
That  OfBce  also  conducts  the  bulk  of  the 
examinations  which  are  made  of  foreign 
lyaoches.  A  thorough  and  sybtematic 
examination  program  is  not  possible, 
Iiowever.  because  of  the  existing  division 
of  the  chartering  and  exsonination 
functions. 

Since  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
has  the  entire  supervisory  authority  over 
domestic  brstnches  of  nationsd  banks,  it 
would  be  logical  for  the  OfBce  to  have 
the  same  authority  over  foreign  branches 
of  national  banks.  The  duplication  of 
work  by  two  Federal  instrumentalities 
in  the  same  field  of  national  bank 
branches  with  its  attendsuit  increased 
cost  to  the  Govenunent  should  be  ended. 
The  present  division  of  responsibility 
dilutes  the  power  of  the  Comptroller  ef- 
fectively to  supervise  the  national  bank- 
ing system.  Also,  it  is  cumbersome  to 
require  national  banks  to  petition  one  de- 
partment of  the  Government  to  establish 
a  domestic  branch  and  another  to  estab- 
lish a  foreign  branch.  There  should  l>e 
a  unified  approach  to  the  question  of 
establishing  branches  of  national  banks. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  la  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  national  banking  system 
and  the  Nation. 


ifrSTREAM  FLOOD  CONTROL 
IN  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Steed]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Coahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  win- 
ner of  a  statewide  conservation  speech 
otmtest  in  Oklahoma  sponsored  this 
month  by  the  Oklahoma  Garden  Clubs, 
Inc..  was  Miss  Sally  Cooksey,  of  Ada,  a 
resident  of  my  district. 

Her  subject,  "Upstream  Flood  Con- 
trol," is  one  of  particular  interest,  be- 
cause her  home  city  of  Ada  is  in  an  area 
where  small  watershed  projects  under 
Public  Law  566  of  the  83d  Congress  have 
been  intensively  develot>ed.  The  lead- 
ership of  the  local  people  there  has  en- 
abled this  program,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  cosponsor  when  it  was 
enacted  in  1954.  to  go  far  toward  remak- 
ing the  face  of  the  land.  Conservation, 
flood  prevention,  water  storage,  all  are 
provided  by  this  worthwhile  program. 

Miss  Cooksey  has  gone  Into  the  coun- 
tryside around  Ada  and  seen  the  up- 
stream  conservation   dams  in  various 


stages  of  development.  H«-  speech 
shows  how  young  people  of  our  State, 
as  well  as  their  elders,  regard  the  real- 
ization of  this  program  as  a  challenge 
for  the  future.  Already  achieved  in  a 
few  fortunate  valleys,  it  can  by  1980,  as 
Miss  Cooksey  predicts,  make  virtually  all 
of  Oklahoma's  countryside  abundant,  a 
land  dotted  with  small  lakes  and  ponds, 
curving  terraces  green  with  sod: 

Upstream  Flood  Contsol  im  Oklahoma 
(By  Sally  Cooksey) 

Let's  Buppoae  the  time  U,  say,  1980. 

The  place:   Oklahoma. 

The  locality:  your  county. 

A  drive  through  the  country  shows  you 
fields  abundant  with  fully  ripened  grain,  the 
land  dotted  with  small  lakes  and  ponds, 
curving  terraces  green  with  sod. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  description  of  a  para- 
dise or  a  fantasy  of  a  dream  world?  I  wonder 
If  we  could  make  this  dream  a  reality. 

Let  us  now  think  of  another  dream  which 
was  a  reality  and  It  was  a  nightmare  for  our 
parents.  I  have  heard  and  read  Just  as  you 
have  about  the  terrible  droughts  endured  by 
people  living  In  Oklahoma  not  too  many 
years  ago.  We  are  told  that  at  the  end  of  a 
long,  dry  summer  fields  literally  became 
parched  and  dead  and  worthless,  that  the 
ponds  at  which  cattle  drank  became  hard, 
crusty  holes  In  the  ground,  and  farmers  were 
for<;ed  to  haul  water  to  keep  the  animals  alive. 

Now  what  makes  the  difference  between 
this  paradise  we  could  have  and  the  ugly 
truth  learned  by  Oklahomans  In  the  recent 
past?  The  difference  lies  In  the  upstream 
flood  control.  Could  this  one  matter  of  con- 
trolling water  In  our  streams  take  us  from 
drought  to  abundance?  There  are  many  men 
who  feel  that  It  can,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  In  Oklahoma  today  Is  the  successful 
management  of  our  water  resources. 

How,  then,  can  we  do  this?  Is  It  one  of 
those  things  that  Is  simple  and  yet  not  so 
simple?  For  one  thing  It  Is  a  long-term 
program.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  work 
In  this  area  started  as  far  back  as  1903.  The 
work  progressed  slowly  for  several  reasonB — 
probably  because  of  lack  of  Interest  and  cer- 
tainly because  of  lack  of  funds.  It  seems 
that  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money 
to  Juat  survey  and  see  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  current  watershed  program  being  carried 
on  Is  a  big  step  In  the  right  direction. 

I  was  Interested  to  learn  how  and  where 
these  projecU  begin.  An  authority  In  the 
field  explained  to  me  that  a  watershed  pro- 
gram must  originate  with  a  local  group. 
They  In  turn  prepare  an  application  for  a 
conservation  district  which  they  submit  to 
the  State  agency.  They  then  send  experts 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  that  district.  If 
the  work  Is  approved  by  State  and  Federal 
Oovernments,  then  the  Federal  Government 
win  share  with  the  State  In  financing  the 
project.  So,  you  see,  each  fiood  control  proj- 
ect la  a  local  undertaking  with  Federal  help, 
not  a  Federal  project  with  local  help. 

I  believe  educators  tell  us  that  the  first 
step  toward  solving  a  problem  Is  to  recognize 
that  we  have  a  problem  and  to  face  It 
squarely.  So,  for  a  few  moments,  let's 
analyae  our  situation  In  Oklahoma.  I  know 
one  group  that  saw  the  problem  for  the  first 
time  a  years  ago — that  waa  the  high  school 
students  who  prepared  for  this  same  contest 
sponsored  by  the  garden  clubs.  That  year 
we  studied  gullies  and  the  matter  of  soil 
erosion  and  we  saw  firsthand  the  terrible 
results  of  uncontrolled  streams.  By  letting 
small  streams  run  at  will  wherever  the  slope 
led.  we  were  allowing  this  unruly  water  to 
do  great  damage  to  valuable  land.  Now. 
with  this  year's  study  of  upstream  control 
I  can  see  that  this  runoff  water  damage 
could  be  prevented. 

Of  course,  when  we  say  the  word  "flood" 
the  plettire  that  oomee  to  my  mind  is  of  low 


lands,  or  bottom  lands  which  we  have  seen 
literally  flooded  and  standing  In  water.  We 
recognize  that  many  times  crops  are  lost  by 
too  much  water  Just  as  by  too  little. 

Actually.  I  guess,  the  kinds  of  floods  which 
harm  people  are  even  more  serious  than 
those  which  destroy  land.  So  a  big  part  of 
o\ir  problem,  then,  is  our  neglect  of  larger 
rivers  which  rise  and  swell,  and  spread  to 
engulf  and  endanger  human  life.  Tears  ago 
floods  were  accepted  as  accidents — unpre- 
dictable and  unavoidable.  But  men  have 
learned  that  this  Is  not  entirely  true.  Men 
have  learned  something  of  control  and  pre- 
vention. 

There  Is  another  phase  of  our  problem 
encountered  by  people  who  travel  by  car 
over  our  highways.  Oklahomans.  like  all 
Americans.  Increasingly  spend  more  time  and 
travel  more  miles  In  automobiles.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  In  certain  areas  for  creeks,  swol- 
len by  excessive  rains,  to  dislodge  a  bridge 
and  carry  It  forward  In  strong  torrents 
leaving  the  road  Impassable. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  I'm  afraid  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  uncontrolled  water  run- 
ning rampant  over  our  State  Is  a  problem 
and  should  not  be  Ignored.  Our  own  water- 
shed has  Its  own  combination  of  problems. 
So  do  all  the  other  watersheds  of  the  Nation, 
and  solutions  must  fit  the  problems  In  each. 

Now — Is  there  a  solution  to  our  trouble? 
Luckily,  there  Is.  I  believe  the  old  saying 
ls^"Heaven  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves."  And  so  It  does. 

We  win  have  to  have  farmers,  ranchers. 
small  people.  Important  people,  conservation 
offices.  State,  and  Federal  agencies  all  work- 
ing together  to  correct  some  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  and  to  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion for  Improvement.  All  the  people  must 
be  fully  Informed  about  what  Is  being  done 
and  why.  And  what  each  group's  responsl- 
blUtles  are.  This  calls  for  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  Information  and  education.  One 
thing  that  has  been  used  for  several  years 
and  Is  proving  very  successful  la  the  land 
treatment  called  terracing.  The  county  and 
State  conservation  service  has  taught  land 
users  the  great  value  of  retaining  land  by 
this  method.  Now  the  newest  plan  is  what 
is  called  small  detention  dams.  The  Idea 
here  Is  that  by  having  many  small  dams  up- 
stream the  moisture  Is  kept  on  areas  that 
need  it,  rather  than  rushing  downstream 
where  It  is  not  needed.  One  reason  this  Is 
a  good  plan  Is  that  the  smaller  dams  are  so 
much  less  expensive  than  one  very  large  dam 
making  one  large  lake.  The  smaU  upstream 
dams  are  usually  earthen  dams. 

I  want  to  take  Just  a  minute  here  to  talk 
specifically  about  the  construction  of  these 
dams  and  the  control  system  used.  Perhaps 
the  reason  I  am  especlaUy  Interested  In  this 
Is  because  of  an  on-the-spot  inspection  I 
made  of  several  damsltes.  A  few  weeks  ago 
two  men  from  our  local  conservation  office 
took  me  on  a  lengthy  tour  to  see  some  struc- 
tures In  various  stages  of  building.  Our 
first  stop  was  to  see  Just  the  proposed  loca- 
tion of  a  small  dam.  It  bad  been  surveyed 
and  approved,  but  no  work  had  been  started. 
Our  next  stop  was  to  one  nearing  completion, 
and  the  final  and  most  Impressive  view  was 
of  a  large  dam  which  had  been  finished  and 
In  use  tor  2  years  and  which  backed  up  quite 
a  few  acres  of  beautiful  water.  Ify  escort 
explained  that  the  base  of  this  dam.  and 
others,  is  clay.  Above  that  is  a  dirt  fiU  and 
on  the  very  top  is  6  Inches  of  topsoU.  This 
last  layer  had  been  sodded  with  Bermuda 
grass  to  prevent  erosion.  Th*  next  thing 
my  guide  pointed  out  was  probably  the  most 
lmp<M-tant  feature  of  the  flood  control  and 
that  was  the  concrete  q>lUway.  This,  be  said, 
can  be  In  any  of  various  poaitlODS  at  the  base 
of  the  dam,  but  is  always  in  a  very  daep  spot. 
This  drawdown,  as  it  Is  sometimes  eaUed, 
had  a  36-lnch  pipe  for  the  water  to  flow 
through  constantly.  As  I  watched  that  wa- 
ter flowing  through  the  pipe  I  found  it  a 
little   dtttcult    to    imaglBe   that   it   would 
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ooDtlnue  an  to  New  OrlMUM  umI  maybe  eTui 
to  theaaa. 

Anotber  protaetlv*  niMMur*  on  paature  land 
Is  tbe  bulkting  oi  paoOm  to  hold  water  that 
might  be  a  serloae  haaard  If  left  tree. 

Here  In  this  oonneotten  we  beooooe  wtrj 
aware  at  how  cloroly  water  oooeerratlati  ttaa 
Into  this  flood  control  illiiinieeliiii  While  Z 
think  the  Immediate  ocmcem  In  this  up- 
stream control  program  Is  not  the  accumula- 
tion and  Baring  ot  water  for  future  use,  some 
day  this  may  proTe  to  be  a  great  aaeet. 
We  are  being  told  by  ti^ttr^n^^  planners  the 
amount  of  water  our  Nation's  people  are 
using  Is  rising  tremendously  and  that  there 
Is  danger  that  we  may  some  day  experience 
a  real  shortage  of  water  In  America.  We  had 
an  example  ot  this  very  cloee  to  home  a  few 
years  ago  when  Oklahoma  City  found  Itaelf 
with  an  Inadequate  water  supply  for  Its  grow- 
ing populatton.  So  It  will  be  well  U  any- 
thing we  do  now  In  the  way  ot  oontroUlng 
water  may  later  prove  more  valuable  Uian  we 
know. 

Perhaps  we  should  mention  a  matter  that 
seems  of  less  tmportance  and  that  la  that 
some  of  the  larger  dama  are  holding  beauti- 
ful lakes  which  afford  recreatiooal  facilities 
for  Cttlahoma  residents. 

Now  let  us  suppoae  that  it  la  i^iril  IMS 
and  the  place  again  la  Oklahoma.  We  can 
be  mighty  glad  that  at  this  point  we  see 
great  sums  of  money  being  spent  to  iscemie 
our  land.  And  we  should  hope  that  In  our 
future  we  can  see  the  dream  of  the  good 
earth  come  true. 


SUMMARY    OP    NET    BUDGET    RE- 
CEIPT AND  EXPENDITURE 
TRENDS    (THE   ADMIN3BTRATIVE 
BUDGET)     IN    CX7RRENT    FISCAL 
1963  (AS  OP  MARCH  31.  1963)  COM- 
PARED TO   FISCAL    1962   AND   TO 
BUDGET  ESTIMATES  FOR  1963 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cakhoh]   may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rccoao  and  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CHdahomaf 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
formity with  leave  granted.  I  Include  the 
third  monthly  synoptic  tabulation  of  the 
trend  of  net  budget  receipts  and  esQiendi- 
tures  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1963  as  of 
March  31.  1963,  with  comparisons  to  the 
official  budget  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963  and  to  corresponding  actual  data 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year  1962. 

Budget  revenues  are  oOciaUy  pro- 
jected by  the  President  at  $85,500,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  ending  this  June 
30th— an  Increase  of  $4,091,000,000  over 
actual  budget  revenues  for  flsoU  1962. 
Through  the  first  9  months — to  March 
31.  1963 — actual  budget  revmues  ex- 
ceeded the  oorreqxmding  9  months  of 
fiscal  1962— to  March  31,  1962— by 
$4,609,000,000. 

To  reach  the  net  budget  revenue  pre- 
diction of  $85,500,000,000  for  fiscal  1963 
Will  require  net  revenues  of  $33^74.000.. 
000  in  the  3  months.  ApriWime  1963. 
In  the  corresponding  3  months  of  fiscal 
1962.  net  budget  revenues  were  $34,393,- 
000.000. 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly 
throughput  the  fiscal  year,  the  pattern 


of  budget  receipts  shows  the  months  of 
September.  December.  March,  and  June 
as  the  peak  months;  and  rec^pts  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  January- 
June,  are  usually  higher  than  In  the  first 
half. 

Buuuai  Kxrmtaamam 

Budget  expttiditures  are  officially 
projected  at  $94,311,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963  ending  this  June  30th — an  in- 
crease of  $6,524,000,000  over  actual 
budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  1962,  of 
which  $1,901,000,000  Is  for  naUonal  de- 
fense and  $4,623,000,000  is  for  other  than 
national  defense. 

Through  the  first  9  months— to  March 
31. 1963— actual  budget  expenditures  ex- 
ceed the  corresponding  9  months  of  fiscal 
1962— to  March  31,  1962— by  $4,701,000,- 
000,  of  which  $3,157,000,000  is  for  na- 
tional defense  and  $2,544,000,000  is  for 
Other  than  national  defense. 

avaaA<s  komthlt  asPSMsmnua 

Using  straight  averages  in  both  in- 
stances, the  table  discloses  that  expendi- 
tures during  the  first  9  months  of  fiscal 
1963  averaged  $7.763.000.00a-«llghUy 
less  than  the  projected  budget  average 
of  $7,859,000,000  for  the  full  fiscal  year 
of  1963  based  on  the  official  budget  esti- 
mate of  expenditures — a  little  less  for 
national  defense  items  and  slightly  less 
for  nonnational  defense  items. 

To  reach  the  net  budget  expenditure 
predlcUon  of  $94,311,000,000  for  fiscal 
1963,  net  budget  expenditures  in  the  3 
months  April  1 — June  30.  1963,  would 
have  to  aggregate  at  least  $24,443,000,- 
000 — In  other  words,  a  monthly  average 
of  at  least  $8,147,000,000  during  the  3 
month  period  as  against  the  actual 
monthly  average  of  $7,763,000,000  in  the 
first  9  months  of  fiscal  1963.  Thus  the 
monthly  average  expenditure  in  the  3 
months.  Aprll-Jxme,  could  rise  $384,000.- 
000  above  the  monthly  average  dxirlng 
the  first  9  months  without  exceeding  the 
budgeted  total  of  $94,311,000,000  for  the 
full  12  months.  The  table  discloses  that 
expenditures  for  all  of  fiscal  1963  are 
officially  budgeted  at  a  monthly  average 
$544,000,000    greater    than   the    actual 


monthly  average  of  all  of  the  precedin* 
fiscal  year  1962  and  that,  in  com^ulaoD 
to  this,  in  the  first  9  months  of  «\ical  iS 
the  actual  monthly  average  exceeded  the 
corresponding  9-month  average  of  fiscal 
1962  by  a  little  less;  namely,  by  $522  QQo. 
000.  Stated  another  way.  in  the'flnt 
three-fourths  of  the  fiscal  year  aboot 
72  percent,  or  $4,701,000,000  of  theoS. 
ciaDy  projected  $6,524,000,000  expendi- 
ture increase,  fiscal  1963  over  fiscal  1962. 
has  been  realized. 

■ooosT  Dcncrr 

The  official  budget  estimate  of  tt^ 
deficit  for  all  of  fiscal  1963  is  $$J11. 
000.000.  or  $2,433,000,000  larger  than  tbt 
actual  deficit  for  all  of  fiscal  1962. 

Through  9  months  of  fiscal  1963  tt» 
actual  deficit  is  $8.243, 000. 000-Joi^ 
$93,000,000  larger  than  the  actual  Omiu^ 
during  the  oorre^wndlng  9  months  <tf 
fiscal  1962. 

The  comparisons  and  the  trend  wlH  «f 
ooiirse  vary  each  month  between  Aptfl  i 
and  June  30  in  relation  to  the  full  ytar 
amounts  and  in  relation  to  each  other. 

THS  PUBUC  OBVr 

The  official  budget  projection  of  last 
January  Is  that  the  public  debt  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963— on  Jvane  30,  1963— 
wlU  be  $303,494,000,000.  a  projected  In- 
crease of  $5,393,000,000  from  the  aetoal 
debt  of  $298,201,000,000  at  the  beglnnb^ 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1,  1962.  The 
substantial  explaxuttlon  for  the  projeeted 
debt  increase  of  $5,293,000,000  dui1i« 
fiscal  1963  being  somewhat  less  than  the 
projected  budget  deficit  of  $8,811,000,- 
000,  for  the  same  period  Is  that  the  len- 
eral  fund  balance  on  hand  at  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  Is  estimated  to  be 
drawn  down  to  a  lower  level  to  help  meet 
part  of  the  deficit  rather  than  borrow- 
ing an  e<iulvalent  amount. 

The  actual  pubUc  debt  on  March  SI, 
1963,  stood  at  $302,993.000.000 — or  $$.. 
905,000,000  above  the  corresponding  date 
in  fiscal  1962— at  March  31.  1962-Mifid 
$4,792,000,000  above  the  total  of  the  debt 
at  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July  1, 
1962. 

The  table  follows: 
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Net  bud{/et  receipts  ami  expenditures  (the  administrative  budget),  9  months  of  fiscal  IMS 
versus  9  months  of  fiscal  1969  and  comparison  vHk  full-year  estimates 


[In  mllllans  ol  doDers] 
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HOW  THE   AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 
ACT  WORKS 

llr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
mifnimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MomaoanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
{Kcou  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

•rbe  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ICr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  long  recognized  the  importance 
sad  complexity  of  the  problem  created 
by  unemployment  and  in  order  to  deal 
with  such  unemployment,  the  87th  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  87-27,  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  the  Honorable  John  N. 
pempsey,  and  Connecticut's  labor  c<Hn- 
mlssioner,  Renato  E.  Ricciuti  were 
Mwnny  the  first  to  realize  the  great  value 
of  this  act  and  Immediately  proceeded 
to  Implement  it. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  Just  how  this  law  is  operat- 
ing in  my  State  and  district  and.  there- 
fore, I  append  herewith  an  article  from 
tbe  Evening  Sentinel  of  Ansonia,  Conn., 
dated  April  4.  1963,  and  describing  the 
record  already  made  in  the  important 
retraining  aspect  of  this  program : 

ItnsEM  PsoM  VaiXBT  Couruert  ARA 
iUcHiNx  Shot  Paacnca  CoxrasB 

Fifteen  TsUey  reeldents  were  graduated 
from  tbe  seventh  Gateway  Area  Rcdevelop- 
msnt  Act  basic  machine  shop  practice  class 
at  Biillard-Havens  Regional  Technical 
Scboca.  Bridgeport,  last  night. 

Rolnbardt  Buchll  of  Shelton,  assistant  dl- 
ractor  of  adult  education  at  the  echool,  statee 
the  men  have  completed  340  hours  of  In- 
tensive and  concentrated  Instruction  In  shop 
mathematlca,  blueprint  reading,  and  the  set- 
tiaf-up  and  operating  of  the  more  common 
basic  machine  tools.  Sach  student  received 
s  osrtlflcate.    Graduates  are  as  follows  : 

Ansonia:  Robert  A.  Bruno,  Charles  R. 
Dlckeraon,  Bobert  J.  Koekolowskl,  David  J. 
Mensch.  Robert  W.  Relchelt.  and  Michael  R. 
SpinelU. 

Derby:  Hollls  B.  Cox,  Joseph  J.  Matto,  and 
Anthony  Nuzao. 

Monroe:  Ruaaell  Bevans. 

Seymour:  Olenn  8.  WhltehlU,  Peter  C. 
Morrow.  David  A.  Bowen,  and  Raymond 
McDonald. 

Shelton:  Anthony  J.  Ottman. 

Mr.  Buchll  stated  the  majority  of  the 
trainees  have  expressed  an  Interest  and  de- 
Hre  to  continue  in  advanced  machine  shop 
courses  at  the  school.  Any  valley  resident 
la  eligible  to  apply.  Registration  for  a 
variety  of  technical  coxirsee,  many  on  a  col- 
legiate level  and  offering  degree  credits,  will 
begin  after  Labor  Day  for  the  evening  ses- 
sions. Further  information  can  be  obtained 
St  the  school  any  evening  or  at  the  Ansonia 
oOlce  of  the  Connecticut  State  Employment 
Service. 

ncnocD  Noaxs 

Alex  Oeedach,  manager  of  the  Ansonia  of- 
fice, reported  17  men  started  the  class  Pebru- 
sry  4.  To  qualify  for  entrance,  each  retralnee 
had  aucceesfully  exceeded  the  minimum 
oornu  of  the  I7.S.  Labor  Department  nuMshln- 
Ut  apprentice  aptitude  test  battery  adminis- 
tered at  hla  office.  During  the  cotirse  two 
dropped  out.  one  to  accept  a  formal  S,000- 
hour  tool  and  dlemaker  apprentloeehlp  and 
the  other  obtained  an  In-plant  machine  tool 
operator  training  opporttinlty. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  three  others  were 
placed  as  a  maintenance  mechanic,  general 


machine  operator  trainee,  and  a  dleoaster. 
In  order  that  the  thita  oould  reoetv*  their 
certlflcatee  the  employers  permitted  the  men 
to  leave  work  with  enough  time  to  get  to 
school. 

Entering  jobe  Immediately  after  gradua- 
tion are  three  other  students,  two  as  Swiss 
automatic  screw  machine  setup  and  opera- 
tor trainees  and  one  as  an  apprentice  In  a 
formal  State-approved  8,000-hour  machin- 
ist training  program.  All  other  retralneee 
are  In  open  referrals  but  their  placements 
in  training-related  work  appears  tc  be  no 
problem.    Mr.  Oeedach  states. 

Both  Mr.  Buchll  and  Mr.  Osedach  agree 
that  the  ARA  federally  sponaored  course  for 
retraining,  which  has  been  operating  con- 
tinuously since  October  1961,  has  consistently 
been  gaining  In  stature  and  acceptance  by 
area  employers  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
more  and  more  applicants  are  being  absorbed 
by  Industry  prior  to  graduation  time  for 
formal  apprentlceehlps  or  advanced  Inplant 
training. 

accoao  bxst 

The  record  of  the  present  class  la  the  best 
to  date.  Some  of  the  men  embarking  on 
rewarding  careers  previously  had  work  his- 
tories as  a  retail  sales  clerk,  building  supply 
salesman,  woodworker,  greenhouse  helper, 
dairy  farmhand,  grocery  stockboy,  construc- 
tion equipment  serviceman,  air  compressor 
operator,  drill  press  operator,  and  order  clerk. 
Some  hstd  no  work  experience. 

In  an  age  of  automation  and  fast-moving 
technological  changes,  they  state,  each  Is 
better  preptared  now  to  make  his  contribu- 
tion 'to  the  area's  basic  industrial  economy. 


BOSTON  COLLEGE  CENTENNIAL 
CONVOCATION  ADDRESSED  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY.  AN  HONORARY  ALUM- 
NUS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolamd]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  a  speech  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  Boston  College. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Boston 
College,  that  great  Jesuit  university  in 
the  capital  city  of  my  native  Massachu- 
setts, observed  its  centennial  of  founding 
last  Saturday  afternoon  with  a  resplend- 
ent convocation  addressed  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  attended  by 
leaders  of  the  church,  state,  and  aca- 
demic world. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Boston  College,  I  was 
proud  to  accompany  President  Kennedy 
on  the  round-trip  Washington-Boston 
Jet  flight  for  this  momentous  occasion  in 
the  history  of  a  university  which  has 
exercised  a  profound  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  Intellectual  and  moral 
thought  of  our  community,  our  common- 
wealth, and  our  country.  President 
Kennedy  himself,  when  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  1956,  received  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Boston 
College,  an  institution  he  described  on 
Saturday  as  follows : 

Boeton  College  for  100  years  has  been  of 
the  Nation  and  so  it  will  be  for  the  next  100. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  read  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Globe  of  Friday,  April  19,  1968, 


about  Boston  College  entitled  "Monu- 
ment to  Leaining" : 

MoMmtBMT  TO  LxaairxMo 

When  the  Very  Reverend  ICchael  P.  Walsh, 
S.J.,  became  president  of  Boeton  College  In 
1958,  in  the  midst  of  Its  most  concentrated 
building  drive,  he  declared  that  his  primary 
purpose  was  not  physical  plant  but  academic 
development.  The  extent  to  which  that 
pledge  has  been  fulfUled  Is  extraordinary, 
even  in  an  age  of  dynamic  inteUectuallam 
and  social  demands. 

New  buildings  at  University  HelghU  shoul- 
der their  tan  granite  through  linden  trees 
and  maplee,  but  the  eye  of  i>edestrian  or  mo- 
torist on  Beacon  Street  cannot  see,  for  In- 
stance, that  the  doctoral  degree  program  in 
the  past  6  years  has  doubled  In  scope.  The 
casual  visitor  to  the  campus  would  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  faculty  growth  and 
heightened  student  competence  have  revolu- 
tionized the  life  of  scholarship  and  com- 
munication In  laboratory  and  lecture  hall. 

Depth  in  quality  in  student  and  teacher 
admits  no  precise  measurement.  A  chron- 
icler finds  it  easier  to  point  out  that  Boeton 
College  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the 
advanced  placement  plan,  that  Its  honors 
program  In  the  school  of  education  has  won 
the  support  of  the  Pord  Foundation,  that 
its  honors  program  In  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences has  earned  the  support  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  that  its  research  program  has 
mounted  in  5  years  from  $100,000  to  $2  mil- 
lion in  grants  and  that  a  full-time  director 
of  research  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  intensifying  of  imdergraduate  dis- 
ciplines has  further  stimulated  graduate 
school  growth,  with  research  only  one  meas- 
ure of  its  success.  Father  Walsh  was  head  of 
the  biology  department  when  he  was  named 
president  of  the  college.  But  at  his  acces- 
sion he  showed  his  awarenees  that  science 
was  supplementary  and  not  dominant. 
Jesuit  education  has  always  thought  In 
terms  of  the  whole  person  and  the  theologi- 
cal dimension.  The  centennial  celebration 
began  with  a  conference  that  was  a  high 
point  in  Christian  ecvunenlclsm  at  the  uni- 
versity and  a  new  beginning  In  hunum  rela- 
tions for  its  second  century. 

The  celebration  has  continued  with  a 
mingling  of  humanities  and  sciences  in  the 
truest  tradition  of  the  West.  The  presence 
of  President  Kennedy  tomorrow,  however.  Is 
not  merely  a  logical  extension  of  the  cen- 
tennial program.  It  Is  a  personal  tribute  of 
a  statesman  to  an  amazing  achievement  by 
a  conununlty  of  scholars. 

Such  explbelve  expansion  as  Boston  Col- 
lege has  seen  in  the  past  6  years  would 
not  have  been  possible  If  the  Institution 
did  not  have  behind  It  the  traditions  of  the 
Society  of  Jearus,  a  teaching  order  for  400 
years,  with  colleges  ringing  the  globe.  Such 
a  treasury  of  wisdom,  of  Insight,  sensitive 
and  visionary,  makee  for  a  ready  Integration 
of  disciplines  and  a  sure  synthesis  of  multi- 
plying knowledge  which  might  otherwise  be 
denied  such  a  university,  building  and 
broadening  at  the  same  time. 

Prospects  for  the  second  century,  conse- 
quently, are  stirring  to  the  Imagination.  At 
Boston  College,  the  Jesuits  have  built  a 
conunonwealth  of  learning  that  seeks  to 
establish  the  city  of  Ood  by  exploring,  chart- 
ing, and  perfecting  the  city  of  man. 


HONOaABT      OEOai 


TO     XJU>T 


WABD 


JACKSON,      FATHEX      BTJNN,      AND      PBXSmCNT 
PtJSKT 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  convocation 
Saturday,  the  Very  Reverend  Michael  P. 
Walsh,  S  J.,  president  of  Boston  College, 
conferred  honorary  degrees  upon  Dr. 
Nathan  M.  Pusey.  president  of  Harvard 
University;  Miss  Barbara  Ward — Lady 
Jackson — the  esteemed  BrlUsh  econ- 
omist and  author;  and  the  Very  Rever- 
end Edward  B.  Bunn,  S.J.,  president  of 
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AprU  is 


Georgetown  Univentty  here  In  WMb- 
Ington,  D.C..  the  oldest  Jeault  unlveralty 
In  the  United  States,  founded  in  1789. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  the 
text  of  President  Kennedy's  address  and 
the  texts  of  these  honorary  degrees  at 
this  point  in  the  Ricoro: 
Pkxpaxsd  tut  or  w— ■■«■■**  KsmmT's 
Spkbch    at    Boston    Comam    CwaaMOtraa 

BATmSAT 

Tour  Kmlnenc«,  Oovemor  Peabody,  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  UwUee  and  gentlemen, 
It  Is  a  great  pleacure  to  come  back  to  a 
city  where  my  accent  Is  considered  normal 
and  where  they  pronounce  the  words  the  way 
they  are  spelled. 

It  Is  good  to  be  back  In  Boeton:  it  Is  still 
better  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Boston  College  on  the  oc- 
casion of  this  centennial  celebration.  I  feel 
the  more  pleased  and  the  more  at  home — in 
that  you  have  chosen  this  occasion  to  do 
honor  to  three  friends  and  counselors  of 
mine — a  friend  from  Cambridge,  Mr.  Pusey; 
a  friend  from  Washington,  Father  Bunn;  and 
a  friend  from  all  the  world  of  freedom.  Lady 
Jackson. 

Boeton  College  is  100  years  old  by  the  life- 
span of  men,  but  young  by  that  of  universi- 
ties. 

In  this  week  at  observance  you  have  right- 
ly celebrated  the  achievements  of  the  past — 
and  equally  rightly  you  have  turned,  in  a 
•erles  of  disciiswions  by  outstanding  scholars, 
to  the  problems  of  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. Learned  men  have  been  talking  here 
of  the  "knowledge  explosion" — and  in  all 
that  they  have  said,  I  am  sure,  they  have 
implied  the  heavy  present  responsibility  of 
institutions  like  this  one.  Tet  today  I  want 
to  add  a  word  cm  the  same  theme — to  im- 
press upon  you  as  urgently  as  I  can  the 
growing  and  Insistent  Importsuice  of  uni- 
versities in  our  national  life.  I  shall  speak 
of  universities  because  that  is  what  Bos- 
ton CoUege  has  long  since  become — but  most 
of  what  I  say  applies  to  liberal  arts  colleges 
as  well. 

HAn,s  nrcTcucAx. 

My  theme  Is  not  limited  to  any  one  class 
of  xinlversitiee — public  or  private — religious 
or  secular.  Our  national  tradition  of  variety 
in  higher  education  shows  no  sign  of  weak- 
ening, and  it  remains  the  task  of  each  of 
oiir  Institutions  to  shape  its  own  role  among 
its  dllferlng  sisters.  I  must  hope  that  my 
general  comments  on  the  condition  of  the 
higher  learning  can  be  interpreted  usefully 
by  those  who  understand  most  closely  the 
particular  needs  of  particular  institutions. 

In  this  hope,  I  am  much  encouraged  by  a 
caref\il  reading,  in  this  last  week,  of  the  re- 
markable encyclical.  Pacem  in  Terrls.  In  its 
penetrating  analysis  of  today's  great  prob- 
lems of  social  welfare  and  human  rights,  of 
disarmajnent,  international  order  and  peace, 
that  dociunent  surely  shows  that  on  the  basis 
of  one  great  faith  and  its  tradition  thM^e  can 
be  developed  counsel  on  public  affairs  that 
is  of  value  to  all  men  and  women  of  good  will. 
As  a  Catholic,  I  am  proud  of  it,  and  as  an 
American  I  have  learned  from  it.  It  only 
adds  to  the  Impact  of  this  message  that  it 
closely  matches  notable  expressions  of  con- 
viction and  aspiration  from  churchmen  of 
other  faiths,  as  in  recent  documents  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  from  out- 
standing world  citiaens  with  no  ecclesiastical 
standing. 

We  are  learning  to  talk  the  language  of 
progress  and  peace  acron  the  barrien  of  sect 
and  creed.  It  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that 
a  similar  process  may  be  taking  place  across 
the  quite  different  barriers  of  the  higher 
learning. 

Prom  the  offlce  that  I  hold,  in  any  case. 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  growing  mean- 
ing of  universities  in  America.  That,  of 
course.  Is  one  basic  reason  for  the  increasing 
urgency  with  which  tboaa  w1m>  care  most  for 


the  progress  of  our  society  are  prssslng  for 
mors  atfeiiuate  prograaie  in  hlgbv  sdueattcm, 
as  in  education  gendraUy.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  urge  upon  everyone  hare  and  in 
this  country,  the  pressing  need  for  w*««»»f^i 
attention  and  a  national  decision  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 


oxntanM  tj 

In  at  least  four  ways  the  new  reaUties  of 
our  day  have  combined  to  intensify  the  focal 
role  of  the  university  in  our  Nation's  life. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  obvious,  the  whole 
world  has  come  to  our  doorstep,  and  the  \inl- 
versitles  must  be  Its  students.  In  the 
strange  geometry  of  modem  politics,  the  dis- 
tant Congo  can  be  as  close  to  us  as  Canada, 
and  Canada  Itself  is  worth  more  attention 
than  we  have  sometimes  given.  Cultures  not 
our  own  press  for  understanding;  crises  we 
did  not  create  require  our  participation;  ac- 
celwating  change  Is  the  one  universal  human 
prospect.     The  universities  must  help. 

Second,  there  Is  indeed  an  explosion  of 
knowledge,  and  its  outward  limits  are  not 
yet  in  sight.  In  some  fields  progress  seems 
very  fast,  in  others  distressingly  slow.  It  is 
no  tribute  to  modem  science  to  Jump  lightly 
to  the  conclusion  Uiat  all  Its  secrets  of  par- 
ticle physics,  or  nx>lecular  life,  or  heredity,  or 
outer  space,  are  now  within  miraculously  easy 
reach.  The  truth  Is  more  massive  and  less 
magical;  it  Is  that  wherever  we  turn,  m  de- 
fense, in  space,  in  medicine,  in  industry,  in 
agrlcultiire.  and.  most  of  all,  in  basic  science 
Itself,  the  requirement  Is  for  better  work, 
deeper  understanding,  higher  education. 

And  while  I  have  framed  this  oomment  in 
the  terms  of  the  natural  sciences.  I  stand 
squarely  with  those  who  insist  that  at  every 
level  of  learning  there  must  be  an  equal 
concern  for  history,  for  letters,  and  the 
arts — and  for  man  as  a  social  being,  in  the 
widest  meaning  of  Artstotle's  phrase.  This 
also  Is  work  for  the  universities. 

Third,  as  the  world  presses  in,  and  knowl- 
edge presses  out,  the  role  of  the  Interpreter 
grows.  Men  can  no  longer  know  everything 
themselves;  the  20th  oent\iry  has  no  uni- 
versal man.  All  men  today  must  learn  to 
know  through  one  another — to  Judge  across 
their  own  ignorance — ^to  eotnprehend  at 
second  hand.  These  arts  are  not  easily 
learned.  Those  who  would  practice  them 
must  develop  intensity  of  perception,  variety 
of  mental  activity,  and  the  habit  at  open 
concern  for  truth  in  all  its  forms.  Where 
can  we  expect  to  find  a  training  ground  for 
this  modern  maturity,  if  not  in  our  uni- 
versities? 

SPUUT    or   SXBVICX 

Fourth,  and  finally,  these  new  require- 
ments strengthen  still  further  what  has  al- 
ways been  a  fundamental  element  in  the  life 
of  American  colleges  and  imlverslties — ^that 
they  should  be  dedicated  to  "the  Nation's 
service. "  The  phrase  is  Woodrow  Wilson's 
and  no  one  has  fllsnisewd  its  meaning  bet- 
ter. What  be  said  in  1896  is  nu>re  relevant 
than  ever  today — and  I  cloee  with  a  quota- 
tion frofn  him. 

I  offer  it  to  you  with  renewed  congratula- 
tions, and  in  the  confident  hope  that  as  her 
second  centiu7  opens,  Boston  OoUege  will 
continue  to  reapond — as  she  did  in  her  be- 
ginning— ^to  the  new  needs  of  the  age: 

"It  is  not  learning."  said  Wil«m.  "but  the 
spirit  of  service  that  will  give  a  college  place 
in  the  public  annals  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  in- 
dlspenaaMe  •••ifltlstodolts  right 
service,  that  the  air  of  affairs  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  all  its  classrooms  •  •  •  the  air 
of  the  world's  transactions,  the  consciousness 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  the  sense  of  the 
duty  of  man  toward  man  •  •  •  the  promise 
and  the  hope  that  shine  in  the  face  of  all 
knowledge  •  •  •  the  days  of  glad  expansion 
are  gone,  our  life  grows  tense  and  difficult; 
our  reeource  tar  the  future  Uee  In  careful 
thougbt,  pKwldsiice,  and  a  wise  eoooomy; 
and  ths  scJkxH  must  bs  of  the  Hattoo." 


OoUege   for   100  .   

•  ••  of  the  Nation  and  so  it  wUl  be  for'^ 
next  100.  ^  "*• 


HosvoaaaT  Dwan  cn». 
AT  BoetTcm  Coixaas's  Cm- 


TXOMS   AWAKDl 
TrntmUU.   OONVOCATKMf 


BAaSASA    WABB    JACKSOW 

Bart>ara  Ward  shares  with  her  husband 
Sir  Robert  Jackson,  the  oldest  Utie  of  hatum 
within  the  gift  of  kings.  But  in  the  kinptr^-. 
of  the  inteUect  she  has  won  more  goldtt 
opinioiu  than  ermine  and  quarterlngs  can 
signify.  Sducated  In  her  naUve  XnyUTifi 
in  France  and  Ln  Germany,  she  has  continued 
her  propheUc  success  In  Modem  Oreats  at 
Oxford  by  a  long  aeries  of  booln  in  whidi 
her  luminous  mind  lias  elaborated  a  philoso- 
phy Of  compassion,  a  poUtics  cf  brotherhood, 
an  economics  of  the  heart.  ^^ 

Boston  College  asserts  its  affectionate  gimt- 
itude  for  a  voice  that  responds  with  unoon. 
mon  beauty  and  wisdom  to  the  questioa- 
"Who  Is  my  neighbor?" 

Mindful  of  the  honor  she  doca  us  by  jola. 
ing  the  fellowship  of  the  honorary  doeten 
of  the  University  the  President  and  Trust- 
ees, empowered  thereto  by  the  supreme  aa- 
thorlty  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massaehn- 
aetts,  JoyfuUy  declare  Lady  Jackw)n  doctor 
of  letters  honoris  ransa. 

BDWABo  BsaKABo  tmnt 

For  those  who  know  the  history  of  Boston 
CoUege,  the  long  look  iMckward  down  Um 
arches  of  the  years  brings  us  even  furthv 
than  an  AprU  morning  in  IMS.  Not  only  was 
our  founder  a  son  of  Georgetown ,  who  Joined 
the  Jesuits  there,  and  there  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood,  but  our  pattern  of  en- 
deavor, the  warrant  on  which  we  cams  into 
tielng,  and  the  substance  of  onr  hopes  «sct 
derived  from  the  beloved  univarslty  which 
was  founded  on  the  slopes  of  the  Potomac  la 
1789. 

These  are  the  traditions  we  recall  today 
as  we  greet  with  iinbotmded  joy  and  affection 
the  Reverend  Bdward  Bernard  Bunn,  ths 
president  of  the  first  Catholic  university  la 
the  United  States. 

In  Father  Bunn  we  hall  a  gracious  states- 
man of  the  educational  establishment  la 
America,  whose  ample  talents  have  been 
superbly  manifested  in  two  university  prssi- 
denelee.  More  thmn  any  other,  he  symboUan 
and  hands  on  a  commitment  to  the  ancient 
ideal  of  Catholic  higher  learning,  which 
along  with  religious  Uberty  and  the  church 
itself,  was  first  planted  in  the  free  air  oo 
the  Maryland  shore. 

Wherefore,  the'  president  and  trustees, 
empowered  thereto  by  the  sxipreme  author- 
ity in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
declare  Edward  Bernard  Bunn.  of  the  Society 
of  Jetma  doctor  of  laws  honoris  oaiisa. 

MATHAN    MAX8H    rCBST 

The  greatness  of  a  university  is  ineluctably 
bound  up  with  the  characters  of  its  founder 
and  leaders.  Some  have  left  their  splendid 
names  upon  the  facades  of  colleges,  like 
Robert  de  Sorbon  and  John  de  Ballol.  Others 
have  carved  their  deeds  upwn  the  tablets 
of  history  by  enlarging  the  university's 
charters  of  instruction,  or  by  setting  in 
clearer  view  the  ideals  of  faith  and  order 
which  first  called  together  the  company  of 
scholars. 

Nathan  Marsh  Pusey,  now  in  his  10th 
year  as  president  of  Harvard,  has  guided 
America's  oldest  university  with  a  strength 
and  diplomacy  equal  to  the  leverage  of  his 
offlce.  Not  content  to  preside  over  ths 
growth  of  his  ancient  academy  In  Georgian 
brick  and  Imaginative  stone  and  glass,  bs 
has  raised  new  pediments  and  spires  oa 
the  landscape  of  the  mind.  Today  the  writs 
of  Harvard  scholarship  run  with  more  oooip 
peUlng  voice  than  ever  before  in  wwj  qusi* 
ter  of  the  world. 
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<Xt>  eiqireaB  their  adsalration  and  profound 
jsspiir*  for  a  ecboiar  so  slngnlarty  blest,  the 
■seslrtsfit  and  trostees  at  Boston  OoUege 
Zt,f  enrolled  Nathan  Maish  Pussy  among 
our  honorary  alumni,  and  now  proudly  style 
l,>m  doctor  of  humane  letters,  honorts  oauaa. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  with  my 
jcmarks  a  news  story  account  of  the 
Boston  College's  centennial  convocation 
fitan  the  Boston  Sunday  Olobe,  by  Ian 
f^Mrman.  including  excerpts  of  the 
Q)eeche8  of  Father  Walsh.  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing.  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
biffhnp  of  Boston,  President  Pusey.  of 
Harvard  University,  and  Gov.  Endicott 
Peabody.  of  Massachusetts: 

Caxxs  fob  Dbcisiom  om  Sducation — 30,000 
Hbab  J.FX.  at  Bosoom  Oolumx 

(By  Ian  Forman) 

President  Kennedy,  speaking  at  Boston 
College's  centennial  convocation  Satxuday, 
urfsd  a  "national  decision  in  the  national 
Interest  upon  the  national  question  of  educa- 
tion." 

In  the  sxm -bright  oval  of  Alumni  Stadium, 
triniantly  filled  with  academic  colors  from 
many  colleges  and  universities,  he  said  be- 
fore the  20,000  assembled: 

"From  the  ofllce  I  hold  •  •  •  there  can  be 
BO  doubt  today  of  the  growing  meaning  of 
universities  in  America. 

"That,  of  course.  Is  one  basic  reason  for  the 
Increasing  urgency  with  which  those  who 
care  most  for  the  progress  of  our  society  are 
prssslng  for  more  adequate  programs  in 
higher  education,  as  in  education  generaUy. 

"It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  upon 
everyone  here  the  pressing  need  for  national 
attention  and  a  national  decision — in  the 
nsUonal  Interest  upon  the  national  question 
of  education,"  he  said. 

The  President  put  an  emphasis  upon  the 
word  "national"  each  time  he  said  it. 

Bis  own  legislative  program  for  Federal 
aid  to  education,  both  at  higlier  and  lower 
levels,  is  once  again  deadlocked  on  the  horns 
of  conflicting  Interests  and  groups  tor  the 
third  straight  year. 

Aside  from  the  seriousness  of  his  words, 
ICr.  Kennedy  looked  relaxed  and  happy,  re- 
fusing to  put  on  his  black  academic  cap,  as 
he  Joined  in  the  climactic  event  of  Boston 
OoUege's  100th  anniversary  celebration. 

He  recalled  that  the  honorary  doctor  of 
lavs  degree  which  Boston  College  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1950  had  made  him.  aa 
iM  put  it,  "an  instant  alumnus." 

He  expressed  pleasxire  that  the  president 
of  his  Harvard  alma  mater,  Nathan  M.  Pusey. 
wu  being  honored  on  this  occasion  with  an 
honorary  doctor  of  hximane  letters  degree. 

The  President,  tanned,  his  hair  tousled  by 
the  stiff  breeze,  listed  four  ways  in  which 
"the  new  realities  of  our  day  have  combined 
to  Intensify  the  focal  role  of  the  university." 

The  fourth  point  was  that  "these  new  re- 
quirements strengthen  still  further  what  has 
always  been  a  fimdamental  element  in  the 
life  of  American  colleges  and  vmiversltiee — 
that  they  should  be  dedicated  to  'the  Na- 
tion's service.'  " 

The  plu-ase,  lie  said,  was  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Bnd  "no  one  has  discussed  its  mean- 
ing better  than  what  he  said  in  1896." 

"It  is  not  learning,"  he  quoted  Wilson  as 
■aying,  "but  the  spirit  of  service  that  wiU 
give  a  ooUege  place  In  the  annals  of  the 
Ration." 

^^  To  Boston  College,  the  President  offered 
"renewed  congratulations  •  *  •  in  the  con- 
fident hope  that  as  her  second  century  opens. 
Boston  College  will  continue  to  respond — as 
she  did  in  her  beginnings — to  the  new  needs 
or  the  age. 

"Boston  CoUege."  he  said,  "for  100  years 
has  been  'of  the  NaUon'  (Wilson's  phrase)— 
and  so  it  wlU  be  for  ths  next  100  years." 

The  setting  for  the  centennial  climax  was 
bright  and  apringy,  with  the  fresh  green  turf 
cix isa 


of  the  stadliun  spreading  a  handaome  carpet 
for  the  multloolared  prno— Hon  of  gowned 
and  capped  representatives  from  294  ooUegee 
and  universities  througliout  the  United 
States. 

PtjasT  muis  moBTom  noi.iJDna 

President  Pusey  of  Harvard  q|»oke  for  the 
other  institutions  on  higher  education  In 
congratulating  Boston  CoUege  upon  its  100th 
birthday. 

"It  is  a  Joy,"  he  said,  "to  see  Boeton  Col- 
lege forging  ahead  in  Ita  aooompllshmenta." 

On  a  light  note,  Dr.  Pusey  added: 

"May  I  as  the  president  of  an  Institution 
over  800  years  old  say  this  discouraging  word 
to  Father  Walsh  and  his  associates — ^that  the 
tasks  do  not  get  easier  as  the  centuries  pass." 

Boston  College's  a2d  president  In  its  first 
100  years.  Very  Rev.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  8.J.,  a 
scientist,  conferred  honorary  degrees  upon 
Dr.  Pusey;  Barbara  Ward  (Lady  Jackson), 
British  economist  and  author;  and  Very  Rev. 
Edward  B.  Bunn,  8.J.,  president  of  George- 
town University,  the  oldest  Jesuit  university 
in  the  Nation,  founded  in  1789. 

Lady  Jackson  was  given  an  honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Letters  and  Father  Bunn,  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  his  own  talks.  Father  Walsh  said:  "A 
iiniventty  must  span  many  centuries  before 
it  can  be  said  to  be  oM. 

"And  so,  after  only  one  oentury,  it  would 
be  fitting  to  say  that  Boston  College  is  stlU 
young. 

"While  we  pay  grateful  and  moet  respect- 
ful tribute  to  our  past,  our  energies  and  our 
Interests  are  directed  to  our  future.  We  are 
impatient  to  move  on  with  greater  aiMl 
firmer  strides  into  our  second  centiu-y,"  he 
said. 

Father  Walsh  paid  tribute  to  Cardinal 
Cushing,  an  altunnus  of  Boeton  College, 
Class  of  1917,  saying:  "•  •  •  at  one  our  nxMt 
benevolent  father  and  devoted  son,  our  wel- 
come Is  wiiat  it  has  always  been,  one  of 
gratitude  and  deepest  affection." 

Cardinal  Cushing,  in  his  remarks,  replied: 
"For  what  Boston  College  has  done,  is  doing 
and  wUl  continue  to  do  for  God  and  for 
country,  for  Church  and  for  State,  for  the 
education  world  and  for  the  conunon  good, 
we  are  thankful  today." 

Governor  Feabody,  who  brought  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Commonwealth,  said: 

"AU  of  us  who  are  working  for  better  edu- 
cation opportunities  here  In  Massachusetts 
can  take  heart  from  the  accomplishments  of 
Boston  College.  For  education  Is  one  of  this 
Conunonwealth's  most  precious  assets." 

KNCTCL.ICAI.    PBAJSaa 

In  addition,  the  President's  brother. 
31-year-old  Senator  Edwabd  M.  Kznkkdt, 
walked  in  academic  dress  beside  his  senior 
colleague.  Senator  Lkvxxxtt  SAi,TOif8TAU„  in 
his  Harvard  cap  and  gown. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  address,  also 
commented  upon  "the  remarkable  encycUcal, 
Pacem  in  Terrls"  which  Pope  John  issued 
last  week. 

"As  a  Catholic  I  am  proud  of  it,  and  as  an 
American  I  have  learned  from  It,"  he  said. 

"It  only  adds  to  the  impact  of  this  message 
that  it  closely  matches  notable  expressions 
of  conviction  and  aspiration  from  church- 
men of  other  faiths — as  In  recent  doctmients 
of  the  World  CoimcU  of  Churches — and  from 
outstanding  world  citizens  with  no  ecclesias- 
tical standing. 

"We  are  learning  to  talk  the  language  of 
progress  and  peace  across  the  barriers  of  sect 
and  creed. 

"It  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  a  similar 
process  may  be  taking  place  across  the  quite 
different  barriers  of  the  higher  learning,"  he 
said. 

The  President  also  cited  th»  other  ways  in 
which  the  universities  must  help  meet  the 
"new  realities  of  our  day." 

They  are  In  helping  the  nation  xuider- 
stand  the  world  which  "lias  come  to  our 


doorstep;"  to  continiie  the  eq>loalon  of 
knowledge  which  "in  some  fields  snsms  ao 
fast,  in  others  dlstreasingly  slow;"  and  to 
act  as  Interpreter  "as  the  world  {wesses  in. 
and  knowledge  press  es  out." 


ROGERS  CITES  NEW  FIGURES  IN 
CUBAN  SHIPPING 

Mr.  AI^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Roonsl  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  period  tnm  April  6  to  19,  a 
total  of  six  more  ships  flying  the  flags  of 
our  allies  called  in  Communist  Cuba. 
Five  of  these  were  British,  one  of  which 
was  an  11.182-ton  tanker.  Another  was 
of  Lebanese  registry. 

A  total  of  56  allied  vessels  have  called 
in  Cuba  since  January  1.  Such  trade  is 
an  affront  to  the  United  States  and  the 
entire  hemisphere.  Again  I  urge  our 
Government  to  close  its  ports  to  all  na- 
tions engaged  in  sea  trade  with  Commu- 
nist Cuba. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  CUBAN  POL- 
ICYIS  RIGHT  AND  HAS  GROWING 
SUPPORT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.'  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  MdDowKU.]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  Cuban  policy  Is  baslcidly 
correct  and  right  and  has  growing  sup- 
port. 

Walter  Lippmann  in  his  column  of 
April  23,  1963,  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Post,  declared  that  the  significant  fact 
about  the  speeches  of  the  President.  Sec- 
retary Rusk,  and  Senator  Keating  before 
the  meeting  last  week  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  was  that: 
There  is  substantial  agreement  about  what 
the  United  States  should  and  should  not  do. 

It  is  interesting  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller and  former  Republican  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon  have  become  almost 
singlehandedly  "the  war  party." 

I  include  the  text  of  Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  penetrating  article  entitled  "The 
Kennedy -Keating  Cuban  Policy." 

[From  the  Washington  (O.C.)  Post,  Apr.  23, 

loes) 

THX   KENNXDT-KKATnra    OtTBAir    POUCT 

(By  Walter  TJppmann) 
Cuba  got  a  good  airing  last  week  before 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Xditora. 
and  the  significant  fact  about  the  ^eechss 
of  the  President,  Secretary  Rusk,  and  Sena- 
tor Kmattno  was  that  there  is  suhetantlal 
agreement  about  what  the  Ualtad  States 
should  and  should  not  do.  It  Is  bard  to 
say  what  Mr.  Nixon's  Cuban  policy  would  be. 
He  souiuled  like  a  man  who  was  ready  to 
go  to  war.  But  aU  he  aetuaUy  said  was 
that  he  wanted  the  Cuban  exiles  to  make 
hit-and-run  raids. 
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Senator  Kkatimo,  who  U  th«  most  ooa< 
splcuoua  of  tlM  critical  (^position,  hf  n 
by  aaylng  that  "It  la  fooUah  to  pretand 
tHat  thara  ara  aaay  anawera  to  tha  Cuban 
problem."  He  did  not  pretend.  Then  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  admitted  that 
he  agreea  with  the  main  theaea  of  our  prea- 
ent  Cuban  poUcy.  Ba  la  oppoaad  to  an  In- 
vasion. He  la  oppoaed  to  a  blockade.  He  is 
oppoaed  to  hit-and-run  raids  mounted  from 
American  soil.  He  is  In  favor  of  "greater 
streaa  on  nonmllltary  measorea."  and  he 
wanta  to  exert  Increasing  economic  pr«as\ire 
so  that  the  Soviets  "will  be  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  price  of  maintaining  a 
base  In  Cuba  Is  too  high." 

This  Is  the  same  story  which  the  admin- 
istration la  telling.  Senator  Kkatino's  dif- 
ferences are  not  In  the  subatance  of  the 
text  but  In  the  editing,  the  typography,  the 
layout,  and  tha  captions.  Tha  Senator,  like 
the  Prealdent.  ezcludea  In  present  circum- 
stances the  resort  to  war — Invasion,  block- 
ade, and  raiding:  like  the  Prealdent  he  too 
would  deal  with  Cuba  by  BurreUlance,  con- 
tainment, tscdatlon.  eccmomlc  pressures,  and 
propaganda. 

There  U  no  doubt  that  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come  the  Kennedy-Keating  policy 
will  leave  the  Soviet  troops  90  miles  from 
Florida.  This  Is  an  affront  to  our  pride. 
Not  since  Napoleon  III  put  French  troops 
into  Mexico  to  enthrone  and  support  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  has  anything  like  this 
happened  so  close  to  us.  In  the  end  the 
French  troops  went  away.  But.  because  there 
was  no  prudent  Etltematlve.  Lincoln  put  up 
with  the  Bonapartist  troope  for  several  years. 

How  long  must  we  put  up  with  the  Russian 
troope?  The  honest  answer  Is  that  we  must 
put  up  with  them  until  they  can  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  measures  short  of  nuclear  war. 
Here  Is  the  sticking  point  In  the  argxunent 
with  Oovemor  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Nlzon. 
They  sound,  they  Intend  to  sound,  as  If  they 
know  a  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Rusalan  troops 
promptly  without  waging  nuclear  war. 

What  is  this  prompter  way  to  make  the 
Russians  go  away  from  Cuba?  They  do  not 
tell  us.  but  the  most  reasonable  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  they  say  Is  that  the  prompter 
way  Is  not  to  make  war  but  to  threaten  war. 
Both  Oovemor  Rockefeller  and  Mr.  Nlzon 
have  avoided  saying  plainly  what  they  do 
mean.  But  If  what  they  soimd  like  has 
genuine  meaning  It  Is  that  they  believe  the 
United  States  can  deliver  an  utlimatum 
which  the  Soviet  Union  will  bow  to. 

If  this  Is  not  what  they  mean,  what  In 
the  name  of  commonsense  do  they  mean 
with  all  their  big  words?  If  they  are  pre- 
pared to  be  so  bold  with  the  Russians,  they 
ought  to  be  bold  enough  to  talk  plainly  to 
their  fellow  Americans. 

The  Rockefeller-NUon  position  appears 
then  to  be  that  Cuba  can  be  liberated  by 
ordering  the  Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  from 
this  hemisphere,  and  to  stand  by  passively 
while  we  blockade  Castro  and  arrange  for  a 
replacement  of  Castro's  government.  If  this 
la  what  they  have  In  mind,  they  are  making 
an  enormous  guess.  Fw  nobody  can  possibly 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  surren- 
der its  whole  position  In  Cuba  as  It  surren- 
dered its  offensive  weapons  last  October.  It 
Is  the  supreme  folly  In  the  nuclear  age  to 
drive  a  nuclear  power  Into  a  comer.  And  if 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  bow  to  the  ultl- 
matiun,  all  this  would  do  for  us  would  be  to 
make  us  look  like  fools. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  cannot 
play  with  an  ultimatum  to  a  government 
like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Be  cannot  use 
an  ultimatum  imless  hs  Is  prepared  to  go 
through  with  It  and  begin  a  war.  If  he  Is 
not  prepared  to  go  to  war.  an  ultimatum  Is 
a  bluff  and  everyone  will  soon  see  that  It  Is. 

While  the  present  policy  does  not  prccnise 
a  quick  withdrawal  of  the  Russians  or  the 
fall  of  Castro,  It  Is  surely  not  true  to  say 
that  It  la  complacent  do-nothlnglsm.  To  a 
degree  which  U  Just  short  of  war  Cuba  is 


being  photographed,  patrolled,  embargoed 
and  squesaed.  and  laolatsd.  If  Cuba  were 
a  great  power,  we  would  be  at  wur 
with  her  for  what  we  are  already  doing.  I 
doubt  whether  there  U  any  precedent  where 
we  have  exerted  such  strong  measures  short 
of  war  on  any  other  country. 

However  much  we  are  Impatient  and  frus- 
trated we  have  to  grasp  the  fact  that  Cuba 
is  no  military  threat  to  the  United  Statea 
and  Is  not  very  much  of  a  threat  to  Latin 
America.  The  worst  of  Castro  Is  his  example 
and  a  long  way  after  tnat  such  agents  as  be 
is  able  to  train  and  Infiltrate  into  tbe  Latin 
American  countries.  He  Is  an  affront  to  our 
pride,  he  is  a  nuisance,  he  Is  a  mischief- 
maker.  But  he  Is  not  a  mortal  threst  to  the 
vital  InteresU  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
therefore,  in  this  age  of  thermonuclear  war, 
we  miist  deal  with  blm  by  measures  that  are 
short  of  war. 


THE  NEED  FOR  RESHAPINa  UJ3. 
TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rixxss]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Ric<»o  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an  article 
appearing  in  the  forthcoming  Issue  of 
Harper's  magazine.  I  have  appealed  for 
an  end  to  America's  preoccupation  with 
Eur(H>e  and  a  redirection  of  our  policy 
toward  the  broader  goal  of  a  free  world 
commimlty. 

The  text  of  the  article  foUows: 

Amouca  Orrs  am  Ukxxpsctkd  Bbxak 
(By  HamT  S.  Rsttss) 

Instead  of  cursing  De  Oaulle,  we  ought  to 
thank  him  for  compelling  us  to  reexamine 
the  goals  of  our  foreign  policy.  For  the  past 
2  years  we  have  uncritically  supported  the 
Conunon  Market,  although  it  was  bound  to 
impair  free  workl  trade  by  discriminating 
In  favor  of  the  insiders  and  their  former 
colonies,  and  against  those  on  the  outside 
looking  in. 

Our  vision  was  warped.  For,  In  fact,  since 
World  War  n  our  goal  should  have  been 
nothing  less  than  a  community  of  the  entire 
Free  World.  In  such  a  community,  the  In- 
dustriallxed  countries — Western  Europe,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Japan,  and  perhaps  some  others — 
would  strive  together  for  full  employment 
and  rapid  growth  within  their  own  bcttders. 
They  would  also  work  toward  the  removal 
of  trade  barriers  which  separate  them  from 
each  other  and  from  the  developing  nations. 
And  they  would  seek  a  mechanism  of  Inter- 
national exchange  and  payments  which 
would  avoid  crises  and  permit  each  coimtry 
to  progress  socially  and  economically.  The 
Industrialized  coxmtries  would  achieve  full 
employment  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
their  partners,  the  developing  countries,  with 
growing  export  markets  and  a  dynamic  soxirce 
of  public  and  private  capital. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  gllm- 
nxerings  from  official  Washington  that  we 
were  dedicated  to  such  a  large  concept.  But 
mostly  we  have  been  preoccupied  with  a  par- 
ticular view  of  Europe,  centered  on  the  Com- 
mon Market.  European  regionalism  should 
have  been  seen  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 
Instead  we  have  allowed  It  to  become  an  end 
in  Itself.  When  Common  Market  policy 
coUlded  with  free  world  policy,  the  former 
nearly  always  won  out. 

ImmedlatHy  after  World  War  II  It  made 
sense  to  concentrate  on  rebuilding  war-torn 


Biu-ope  as  a  step  toward  a  free  world  con. 
munlty.  We  Invented  the  Marshall  pUa. 
We  encouraged  regional  Institutions,  such  m 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co. 
operation,  the  CouncU  of  Europe,  the  Oo«i. 
Stesl  Community,  and  Kuratom.  The  Coq. 
mon  Market  of  France,  Italy.  Oermany,  %a^ 
the  three  Benelux  countries  (often  called  the 
Six)  was  part  of  this  pattern. 

In  the  beginning  its  entirely  valid  purpoM 
was  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  Its  m«n- 
hers  by  giving  them  a  mass  market  and  the 
spur  of  competition.  Another  sound  objsc- 
tive  was  the  ending  of  animosity  between 
France  and  Oermany.  These  things  havt 
now  been  done. 

Curiously,  the  most  stgnifleant  steps  to- 
ward free  world  unity  were  taken  In  tbe 
Immediate  postwar  period,  when  emphasU 
on  Europe  was  amply  justified  by  tbe  need 
to  fend  off  chaos.  At  Bretton  Woods  In  IMt, 
we  laid  the  foundation  for  a  worldwkte 
monetary  order.  In  1M8  we  convened  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  to  establish  Um 
multUateral  tariff-cutting  procedures  of  tb« 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trsds 
known  as  OATT.  With  the  point  4  pro- 
gram In  tbe  early  1060's,  we  gave  direct  aid 
to  the  developing  nations.  Those  programs 
have  not  been  matched  by  any  comparable 
efforts  since  the  midfiftles.  European  re- 
gionalism has  had  top  priority  In  our  foreign 
policy.  Ironically,  as  Europe  came  to  need 
less  of  our  concern  and  the  free  world  more, 
we  gave  Europe  more  and  more  and  the  frst 
world  less.  In  effect,  we  turned  our  backs 
on  the  larger  goals  and,  as  a  result,  litUs 
progress  toward  them  has  been  made  since 
the  promising  postwar  beginnings. 

We  knew,  for  example,  that  the  free  world 
needed  a  better  system  of  international  psy. 
ments.  But  we  were  unwilling  to  go  to 
France  and  other  prosperous  European  coun- 
tries and  frankly  ask  for  needed  help.  So 
we  staggered  along  with  monetary  arraDgt- 
ments  that  have  remained  at  best  precarious. 

Likewise  we  recognized  that  the  develop- 
Ing  countries  needed  economic  assictanos. 
But  until  very  recently,  we  allowed  the  Buro> 
peans  to  drag  their  feet  on  foreign  aid.  And. 
although  we  paid  Up  service  to  the  prlnclpls 
of  mulUlateral.  liberalized  trade,  we  hallsd 
the  Common  Market,  with  its  obvious  dis- 
criminatory features,  as  a  great  progressive 
step. 

Strangely,  hardly  anyone  questioned  ths 
ass\imptlons  that  led  to  ova  single-minded 
concern  with  Europe.  In  the  Oreat  Non- 
Debate,  few  people  pointed  out  that  th« 
Common  Market  was  encouraging  a  Euro- 
pean particularism  rooted  In  the  ancient 
dreams  of  unity  of  Charlemagne.  Dante,  tnd 
Henry  IV,  at  Just  the  time  In  history  when 
speedy  conununlcatlons  and  the  asplr&tloiu 
of  rising  peoples  everywhere  required  a  fret 
world  generallsm. 

TUX    DiaKWAaKXX    OAT 

To  understand  how  great  a  mistake  this 
was.  let  lu  see  just  how  the  Conunon  Market 
works,  and  who  gets  hurt. 

First  of  all,  we  do.  Unless  our  sttrplus  of 
exports  can  be  Increased  to  offset  our  deficit 
Items  such  as  military  expenditures  over- 
seas and  Investments  abroad,  we  face  con- 
tinuing deficits  In  our  balance  of  payments. 
Incomee  are  rising  in  the  Common  Market 
countries.  They  could  be  our  fastest  grow- 
ing export  area.  But  If  the  Common  Market 
continues  on  Its  recent  inward-looking 
course,  we  wUl  loee  rather  than  gain  exporta 
The  Common  Market  alms  to  insulate  Its 
members  against  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
an  external  tariff  averaging  11  percent  and 
no  tariff  wall  between  lU  members.  Sucb 
discrimination  will  hurt  us. 

Metal  lathes  provide  a  case  In  point.  IB 
19S8,  the  last  pre-Common  Market  year,  we 
exported  91.8  million  of  metal  lathes  to  Oer- 
many, and  $9  mUllon  to  France.  The  Oer- 
man  tariff  #as  aero:  the  French  tariff  11  per- 
cent.    The   Conunon   Market   external   tariff 
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la  BOW  0  percent.  Tht  increase  In  the  Oer- 
— .«  tariff  from  sero  to  •  pereent  Is  llk^ 
^g^cot  tis  off  from  that  market  entirely. 
iQd  the  decrease  in  the  French  tariff  from 
11  to  9  percent  Is  not  nkely  to  help  us,  stnee 
•119  oennans  can  ship  their  lathes  Into 
prance  duty-free,  "nius  even  if  Americans 
^f^i^  to  lead  a  Spartan  life,  keep  wages  and 
prices  stable,  and  make  admirable  gains  in 
l^oducttvlty.  our  export  possibilities  to  the 
QfgBXoaa  Market  could  be  largely  gobbled  up 
by  Its  own  members. 

Consider,  for  instance,  our  consumer 
^ortble-gooda  industry,  which  producee 
(oeb  things  as  washing  machines,  driers, 
tftHftnicat,  dishwashers,  garbage-disposal 
gnits.  and  lawnmowers.  Market  studies 
^low  that  theee  commonplace  amenities  of 
tbe  American  home  have  been  rare  luxuries 
itfosd.  Now,  however,  there  Is  a  shortage 
ft  domeetlc  help  In  Europe  due  to  fuU  em- 
pljymont.  There  is  a  huge  new  market  for 
fivy  kind  of  appliance  from  clothes  driers 
to  dishwashers.  And  we  could  easUy  meet 
this  demand,  for  our  appliance  plants  have 
fsst  Idle  capacity  whUe  over  6  percent  of 
oar  labor  force  la  xinemployed. 

T«t  the  new  Common  Market  external 
tsrlffa  effectively  exclude  moet  U.S.  appU- 
aaoss  (the  tariffs  are:  electric  percolators. 
XI  percent:  diahwashers,  19  percent;  vacuima 
dsansn,  18  percent) .  Were  It  not  for  this 
tsilff  wall,  exports  of  our  consximer  durable 
goods  to  Europe  could  match  the  spectacu- 
m  sales  in  America  of  Europe's  compact 
em,  which  have  been  admitted  under  our 
lew  (6.6  percent)    automobUe  tariff. 

the  man  from  Mars  might  well  clutch  his 
forehead  and  wonder:  Why  don't  these  fool- 
Mi  saortals  put  some  of  the  unemployed  In 
tbe  united  States  back  to  work  making  and 
tiportlng  these  boxisehold  appliances  which 
luiopeans  now  want  and  can  afford?  This 
would  not  merely  spur  the  UJS.  economy  and 
oeate  Jobs  for  Americans.  It  would  also  help 
tbs  European  countries.  At  present,  a  wage 
Inareaae  in  Europe  can  cause  Inflation  be- 
asnse  higher  purchasing  power  will  compete 
tor  roughly  the  same  amount  of  consumer 
foods.  If  Europe  were  to  let  down  her  trade 
tarlen,  new  Imports  could  sop  up  this  ex- 
esa  purchasing  power.  And  these  sales  of 
osr  products  abroad  would  help  wipe  out  the 
XJS.  International  payments  deficit  and 
WMtem  Europe's  payments  surpitu,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  free  world.  Only  thus 
esB  the  dollar — the  International  currency  of 
larope  and  the  United  States — beoome  stable 
ooeesgaln. 

The  discriminatory  tarUts  of  the  Common 
Muket  Imperil  not  only  our  exports  of  manu- 
fietnred  goods.  Our  farm  exports  face  at 
Inst  an  equal  threat  from  the  market's  policy 
tt  agricultural  protectionism.  For  other 
oooBtrles  of  the  free  world — ^Including  the 
■aropean  cotmtrles  left  out  of  the  Common 
Market — the  prospect  Is  ominous. 

UCH    MAM'S    CLTIS 

bports  ars  ths  eoonomlc  llfeblood  of 
Sweden,  Switaerland.  Austria,  and  othar 
■MBbsrs  of  ths  European  Free  Trads  Asso- 
datloa.  A  largs  share  of  their  exports  have 
tndlUooally  gone  to  the  Common  Market 
countries. 

Denmark's  effldent  farmers,  for  example, 
bave  earned  about  half  of  the  Nation's  ex- 
port inoome.  ▲  major  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts has  been  West  Oermany.  However,  as 
ths  Conunon  Market  agricultural  policy  goes 
Into  effect,  Denmark  la  already  beginning  to 
feel  the  pinch.  The  Danes  must  anticipate 
the  probable  loss  of  $190  million  yearly  in  ex- 
port trade. 

Israel,  as  well  as  Canada.  AustralU,  New 
*wiland,  and  other  Brltlah  Commonwealth 
oouBtrlea,  also  face  serloas  problems  of  dls- 
ghnlnatlon  from  the  Oommon  liarkst,  al- 
lho«gh  they  are  breathing  a  momentary  sigh 
of  rsUsf  at  Britain's  faUure  to  join  It. 

larael.  for  example,  has  staked  her  eeo- 
'wmlc  future  on  expanding  trade  with  Eu- 


rope. Sixty  pereent  of  her  exports  now  go  to 
Britain  and  the  Six.  She  eella  oranges,  her 
principal  export  earner,  to  Britain  at  a  non- 
dlscrhnlnatory  tariff  of  10  pereent— tha*  la. 
the  same  tariff  paid  on  oranges  from  any 
other  country.  This  enables  larael  to  com- 
pete svooessfully  with  other  orange  growing 
ooantrlee.  If  Britain  Joins  the  Oommon 
Market,  Imrmei  would  have  to  pay  a  tariff  of 
ao  percent  to  seU  her  oranges  In  Brltam.  It 
would  be  hard  to  compete  with  oranges  from 
Italy  and  North  Africa,  which  are  members 
of  the  Oonunoa  Market  and  thus  pay  no 
tariffs. 

Or  take  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. They  eell  vast  quantlUee  of  grain, 
meat,  dairy  products,  and  fruit  to  Britain 
duty  free,  or  at  a  low  tariff.  Britain  fought 
for  a  provision  that  would  aafeguard  the 
present  level  of  Cofnmonwealth  exports  to 
Britain,  and  this  Insistence  proved  a  major 
stumbling  block  to  Brltlah  entry. 

Orave  as  Is  tbe  threat  to  the  other  indus- 
trialized nations,  the  most  damage  wlU  be 
dooe  to  the  developing  countries.  A  few 
former  Fteneh  and  Belgian  terrltoriee  wlU 
reoelvs  prefsrenttal  entry  for  their  products 
into  the  Oommon  Market.  But  to  most  of 
Latin  America.  Asia,  and  Africa  the  Common 
Market  looks  like  a  rich  man's  club  designed 
to  make  the  rich  richer. 

Argentina,  for  example,  will  be  hurt  if  the 
Six  proceed  to  eat  French  duty-free  grain, 
rather  than  Argantine  grain  that  must  pay 
the  Common  Market  external  tariff.  BrasU 
wiU  be  hurt  when  the  former  French  African 
colonies  increase  their  coffee  production  and 
export  it  to  the  Six  duty  free.  Ecuador  faoee 
tlM  earns  problem  as  ooooa  production  sliifts 
to  former  French  Africa.  Wliat  tht  United 
Statee  gives  to  Latin  America  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  It  can  take  away  by 
faUure  to  bargain  away  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's discriminatory  policies. 

Some  time  ago  our  pollc3rmaker8  perceived 
that  the  Common  Market  could  become  a 
threat  as  well  as  a  blessing.  We  then  decided 
that  Britain  muat  be  helped  to  join  in  order 
to  leaven  the  lump  of  the  Six  with  the  yeast 
of  British  denraoracy  and  free-trade  philos- 
ophy. Future  historians  may  well  diqiuts 
wlisther  Britain's  entry  might  not  Instead 
merely  have  enlarged  the  area  of  the  Com- 
mon Market's  discrimination  against  the  out- 
side world. 

But  wiiatever  the  merlte  of  the  Brltain- 
must-]oin-at-all-«08ts  position,  the  method 
we  ussd  to  pursue  It  did  a  rtlsssiilos  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  We 
distorted  and  crippled  the  tariff-cutting 
power  of  President  Kennedy's  TTads  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  to  make  it  a  lever  to  push 
Britain  into  tbe  Conunon  Market.  The  key 
and  much-publicized  provision  of  thla  act 
was  the  power  to  abolish  tariffs  entirely  on 
many  ma)or  industrial  oommoditlea,  such  as 
consumer  durable  gooda,  machinery.  olMmi- 
cals.  and  papsr.  Not  only  tha  United  Statee 
but  the  wliole  free  world  atood  to  benefit. 
But  tills  power  was  conditioned  on  Britain's 
Joining  the  Common  Market.  The  intent 
was  to  convince  all  ooccemed  that  if  Britain 
failed  to  Join,  there  could  be  no  effective 
tariff-cutting  negotiations.  Now  ttiat  Brit- 
ain la  out.  we  awaken  to  find  the  aefs  aero- 
bargalnlng  clause  "full  of  sound  and  fury. 
slgnif]ring  notlilng.'*  ^ 


^The  wording  of  the  zero-bargaining 
clause  of  the  act  la  complicated.  It  allows 
us  to  bargain  foreign  tariffs  down  to  aero 
on  conunodltles  of  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Common  Market  are  the  "dominant 
supplier"— carrying  oa  together  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  world  trade  in  tiiat  commod- 
ity. Tlie  big  liitch  is  that  without  Britain 
in  the  Common  Market,  there  simply  are  no 
such  conunodltles  (except  Jet  aircraft  and 
margarine).  Senator  Paul  Doneuis  of  nii- 
nola  and  I,  last  year,  pressed  an  amendment 
to  the  act  which  would  have  given  the  United 


A  second  restilt  of  our  flxatloai  on  the 
Britaln-must-Joln  poUey  has  been  the  post- 
ponement of  the  negotiatlona  made  poeslhle 
by  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  There  is  no 
reason  why  iheee  negottatlons  should  not 
be  taking  place  now.  But  State  Deputment 
spokesmen  have  let  tt  be  known  that  bar- 
gaining must  be  delayed  untU  at  least  1M4 
while  we  watt  for  the  British  postUon  to  he 
"clartfled." 

nOHT  TRS 


What  should  the  United  Statee  do  now? 
To  pursue  an  outworn  policy  would  be  the 
worst  foUy.  It  could  restilt  In  a  revival  of 
American  protectionism  and  Isolationism. 
Such  a  course  would  make  it  impossible  for 
us  and  other  advanced  countries  to  meet  our 
responsibility  to  developing  natlona.  This 
is  a  forbidding  prospect. 

But  where  there  Is  danger  there  Is  also 
opportunity.  De  Oaulle*B  veto  of  Britain  may 
shake  us  out  of  our  obsusion  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  Its  enlargement  and  cause 
us  to  concentrate  on  the  logioal  goal — a  free 
world  community — in  trade,  in  international 
payments,  in  economic  growth,  and  in  aid. 
We  BhoiUd  take  positive  steps  toward  that 
goal  now.  This  means  that  we  m\ut  use  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  reduce  free  world 
trade  harriers  qxiickly  and  multllaterally.  for 
our  own  benefit  and  for  everyone  else's. 

When?  Instead  of  a  business-as-usual  ap- 
proach to  negotiations,  we  should  start  to- 
morrow. 

With  whom?  Our  main  bargaining  part- 
ners, hopefully,  will  l>e  the  Common  Market 
and  the  free  world's  other  industrialised  na- 
tions. If  the  Common  Market  refuses  to  ne- 
gotiate, we  should  Immediately  conduct  ag- 
gressive bargaining  with  the  other  industrial 
nations.  We  ahould  extend  the  benefits  of 
these  negotiations  to  the  developing  ooiui- 
trles,  but  not  to  a  nonoooperatlng  Common 
Market.  This  would  require  an  amendment 
to  the  present  OATT  most-favored-natlon 
clause,  imder  which  tariff  reductions  ne- 
gotiated between  any  countries  accrue  to  the 
benefit  of  all  other  OATT  memlMra. 

How  deep?  We  should  enact  the  Douglas - 
ReuBs  amendment  to  tbe  TYade  Expansion 
Act,  which  win  give  us  the  power  to  abolish 
tariffs  on  major  groups  of  commodities.  At 
present,  administration  policy  Is  to  the  con- 
trary. At  his  February  7.  196S.  iN-ess  confer- 
ence, when  be  was  asked  whether  he  planned 
to  seek  passage  of  this  amendment.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

"No:  we  havent  planned  to  ask  Congress. 
because  we  do  have  ttie  power,  under  the 
trade  expansion  bill,  to  reduce  all  other  tar- 
iffs by  60  percent,  which  is  a  substantial  au- 
thority.   We  lack  the  zero  authority." 

It  is  true  that  a  50  percent  tariff-cutting 
power  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But  It  Is 
far  from  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  large  ex- 
pansion in  world  trade.  In  fact  we  had  this 
50  percent  tariff-cutting  power  several  timee 
imder  the  old  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Acts  of  the  19S0's  and  19401  which  President 
Kennedy  consigned  to  limbo  on  Janxiary  34, 
1962,  when  he  sent  ttie  trade  expansion  bill 
to  Congress.  "The  Ttade  Agreements  Act." 
he  said  at  that  time,  "mdkt  be  replaced  by 
a  wholly  new  Instrument.    A  new  American 


States  down-to-zero  liaigalning  power  on 
some  26  major  groups  of  commodities, 
whether  or  not  Britain  Joined  Uie  Common 
Market.  Tlie  amendment  was  adqpted  by 
the  Senate,  but  was  deleted  in  Senate-House 
conference,  and  hence  la  not  in  Uie  act. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  testified 
that  the  reason  for  the  administration's  op- 
position to  the  Douglas-Beuas  amendment 
was  that  "we  would  tw  Injecting  ourselves 
Into  the  UK-KEC  negotiations.**  Senator 
DoDeL,AS  replied  to  Mr.  Ball  at  this  i>oint: 
"I  would  say  you  Iiave  alrsady  been  inject- 
ing yourself  on  the  side  of  putting  pressure 
on  Oreat  Britain  to  get  into  ths  Common 
Market. 
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tnuto  inltUtlT*  la  needad  to  m«et  the  ciial- 
iMngas  and  <9porUmlUM  of  a  rapUUy  ctaang- 
Ing  world  economy." 

Tha  Pnaldent  went  on  to  requeet  the  epe- 
cial  authority  to  eliminate  tarUb:  "To  be 
effectlTe  In  achlering  a  breakthrough  agree- 
ment with  the  nc  ao  that  o\ir  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  other  free  world  trading 
partners  can  partidpata,"  he  said,  "we  will 
need  to  use  both  the  dominant-supplier 
authority  (to  eliminate  tariffs)  and  the  gen- 
«ral  authority  (to  reduce  tariffs  by  60  per- 
cent) In  combination."* 

The  President,  it  would  now  seem,  was 
right  the  first  time— in  his  1963  trade  mes- 
sage rather  than  in  his  1043  press  conference. 
In  the  modem  industrial  world,  a  vestigial 
tariff  of  a  few  percentage  points  can  effec- 
tively block  trade. 

There  is  an  even  more  Important  reason 
why  we  need  the  power  to  eliminate,  not  Just 
reduce  by  50  percent,  the  Common  Market's 
tariff  wall.  The  Common  Market  internal 
tariffs  win  shortly  be  at  zero.  Discrimina- 
tion against  countries  outside  It  can  be  elimi- 
nated only  if  the  Common  Market's  external 
tariff  Is  also  reduced  to  zero.  Unless  we  like- 
wise have  the  power  to  reduce  our  own  tariffs 
to  zero  we  lack  the  leverage  to  get  rid  of 
those  aspects  of  the  Conunon  Market  which 
threaten  us  and  the  whole  free  world.  Re- 
gardless of  the  benefits  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man rapprochement  and  a  new  market  for 
the  Six.  our  Initial  support  of  the  Common 
Market  made  sense  only  if  we  were  prepared 
to  try  to  bargain  away  its  threatening  fea- 
tures as  soon  as  possible. 

As  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  now  stands. 
we  are  in  effect  saying:  "Since  Prance  has 
kept  Britain  out  of  the  Common  Market,  we 
are  going  to  punish  oivselves.  We  will  make 
it  fmpoBsible  to  bargain  effectively  for  the 
entry  of  American  goods  into  foreign 
markets." 

Clearly  this  position  makes  very  little 
sense.  Instead,  owe  first  order  of  business 
should  be  to  invigorate  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  by  Including  down-to-zero  bargaining 
power.     This  would  be  helpful  in  many  ways. 

We  in  the  United  States,  with  oiir  lagging 
growth  rate,  otir  persistent  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits,  our  chronic  unemployment, 
will  benefit  particularly. 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  European  <x>un- 
tries  not  In  the  Common  Market,  Canada, 
and  Japan,  seriously  damaged  by  the  Com- 
mon Market's  protectionism,  would  also  gain. 
They  would  welcome  U.S.  leadership  in  bar- 
gaining down  tariffs. 

Similarly,  the  developing  nations  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  Asian  and  African  coun- 
triee  not  affiliated  with  the  Common  Market, 


*  Administration  witnesses  testified  to  this 
same  effect  before  the  House  Wajrs  and  Means 
Conunittee  on  the  trade  expansion  bill.  For 
example.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  H. 
Hodges  on  March  13,  1962,  said: 

"This  60  percent  authority  by  itself  Is  slm- 
I^y  and  clearly  not  enough  to  accomplish  our 
objectives  concerning  the  European  Common 
Market.  If  we  were  able  to  reduce  our  tariffs 
by  no  more  than  50  percent,  the  EEC  could 
then  be  expected  to  Impose  a  similar  limita- 
tion in  Its  reductions,  still  leaving  an  only 
partially  reduced  tariff  wall  as  a  formidable 
barrier  against  many  particularly  large  U.S. 
export  products. 

"With  the  internal  tariffs  paid  by  our 
European  competitors  being  eliminated  alto- 
gether, this  would  still  leave  U.S.  business 
trying  to  export  to  the  EEC  under  a  heavy 
cost  disadvantage  tariffwise  *   •  *. 

"The  Europeans  are  moving  to  free  trade; 
we  need  authority  to  go  to  zero,  too,  on  at 
least  part  of  our  trade  which  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  European  markets.  Either 
we  give  our  exporters  a  real  chance  to  keep 
their  markets  and  share  in  the  growth  of  the 
new  Burope.  or  we  t\im  our  backs  in  re- 
treat •  •  •," 


would  profit.  They  need  expanded  outlets 
in  the  industrialized  world  for  both  their 
raw  materials  and  their  growing  manufac- 
tures. American  initiative  in  eliminating 
tariffs  would  be  a  major  step  in  opening  up 
such  markets. 

Even  the  nations  of  tlie  Common  Market 
themselves  would  be  aided  in  their  economic 
progress,  if  not  in  the  political  aspirations  of 
some  of  their  leaders.  An  attempt  at 
autarchy  does  not  make  the  best  use  of  the 
reeources  of  the  Six  or  of  their  former  colo- 
nies associated  with  them.  They  would  do 
far  better  by  concentrating  on  the  Items 
which  they  tu-e  best  suited  to  produce,  rather 
than  by  using  protective  tariffs  to  make 
uneconomic   enterprises  profitable. 

As  U.S.  trade  policy  shifts  from  its  Com- 
mon Market  fixation  to  a  tree-world-wide 
(xlentation,  we  must  take  other  steps  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity  of  the  free  world 
conununlty. 

Foremoet.  our  rate  of  economic  growth 
must  be  stepped  up.  We  are  already  com- 
mitted to  this  objective.  President  Ken- 
nedy's tax  reduction  Is  to  be  the  prime  mover. 
But  this  measure  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  vigoroiu  trade  policy  I  have  ouUined 
here.  It  will  serve  to  make  our  industry 
t>etter  able  to  compete  in  the  world  market 
and  also  give  us  some  new  customers. 

Additionally,  we  need  a  more  durable  sys- 
tem of  international  payments.  As  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress  has  pointed 
out.  the  present  policies  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  protect  the 
dollar  are  Inadequate.  Our  foreign  creditors 
could  still  start  a  run  on  the  dollar.  Because 
of  this  possibility,  the  Federal  Reeerve  is  anx- 
lotis  to  make  bank  loans  harder  to  get,  and 
interest  rates  higher,  all  "to  protect  the  dol- 
lar." This  threat  of  renewed  tight  money 
could  mean  continued  stagnation  for  our 
economy. 

Fortunately,  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
exists.  The  countries  of  Europe  should  be 
asked  to  do  for  us  what  we  helped  them  do 
for  each  other  in  the  fifties:  form  a  pay- 
ments agreement  under  which  capital  that 
flows  from  one  country  is  matched  by  com- 
pensating credits  from  the  others.  With 
such  an  agreement  In  effect,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve would  have  no  excuse  for  reetrictlng 
growth  "to  protect  the  dollar."  since  the  dol- 
lar would  be  protected  by  oxir  International 
partners.  If  France's  financial  authorities 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  saying  "No"  from 
France's  President,  and  oppose  such  an  agree- 
ment, we  should  go  ahead  and  negotiate  one 
without  Prance. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  continue  to 
p\ish  all  the  industrialized  nations  to  in- 
crease their  foreign  aid  efforts  in  the  devel- 
oping countries.  A  good  start  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  made  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  It 
should  be  energetically  encouraged.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  a  healthy  economic  rela- 
tionship between  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries— with  freer  trade,  an  adequate  system 
of  International  payments,  and  full  employ- 
ment— win  actually  help  the  developing 
countries  more  than  any  amount  of  direct 
aid  they  are  likely  to  get. 

Will  the  kind  of  free  w<n-Id  community  I 
am  proposing  involve  the  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty by  its  members?  The  answer  Is 
surely:  not  much.  Existing  political  ma- 
chinery— like  OATT,  for  trade;  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  for  payments;  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  for  growth  and  aid — can  do 
the  Job  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

KZSTINO  WTTH  A  PUKPOSB 

Indeed,  elaborate  political  machinery 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  If  it  U  less 
broad  than  the  free  world — ^Just  sixes  or 
sevens  or  Atlantic  powers — ^It  may  merely 
divide  the  free  world.  I  do  not  think  we 
need    another    supranational    organization 


now.  It  would  be  far  better.  I  believe  for 
parliamentarians  and  minUters  froca  the  la 
d\istrial  countries  of  the  free  world  to  nset 
from  time  to  time  to  debate  trade  or  paT 
menu  or  growth  or  aid.  If  new  instituuoni 
are  needed  they  should  be  allowed  to  stoIts 
organlcaUy  from  progrees  in  economic  and 
social  cooperation  rather  than  from  an  sd. 
vance  blueprint. 

Obviously  the  free  world  community  can- 
not be  bom  without  ttte  cooperation  of  othi 
er  industrial  nations.  Cabinet  minlstcri 
must  agree  to  mutual  tarlffcuttlng,  to  but- 
tress each  other's  currencies,  and  to  thut 
the  forelgn-ald  burden.  Such  agreemenu 
our  own  standpatters  may  say.  are  unlikely 
Perhaps  the  Belgians  will  balk,  or  the  Otr- 
mans  will  refuse,  or  the  French  will  one, 
again  say  "No."  How  foolish,  our  pessimists 
will  argue,  to  make  requests  that  are  bound 
to  be  turned  down,  to  everyone's  embarrsM. 
ment. 

I  do  not  agree.  I  think  we  should  go 
ahead  and  make  our  requests.  Ministers  in 
democratic  countries  come  and  go,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  remains.  If  we  place  our  pro- 
posals before  the  world,  public  opinion  Just 
might  bring  public  officials  around,  sooner 
or  later. 

Sometimes,  when  the  cause  is  Just,  the  re- 
sult comes  sooner  rather  than  later.  In  lOfla. 
for  Instance.  Congress  had  before  It  the  bill 
to  reimburse  Philippine  citizens  for  war  dsm- 
age  caused  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  On  Usy 
9.  the  House  unexpectedly  voted  the  bill 
down.  201  to  171.  The  Philippine  Oovem- 
ment  stuck  to  Its  guns,  saying  very  publicly 
that  the  bill  was  a  Just  one  and  ought  to 
pass.  President  Macapagal  canceled  his  June 
trip  to  the  United  States.  The  Philippine 
Independence  Day  was  changed  from  July  4 
to  June  12.  The  American  people  and  then 
Congress  got  the  message.  On  August  1  tbs 
House  passed  the  bUl,  1B4  to  35,  and  it  be- 
came law  on  August  30. 

Similarly  If  we  develop  a  Just  proposal  for 
a  free  world  community.  It  Is  better  to  make 
It  publicly,  and  to  take  our  chances  that  It 
will  one  day  prevail.  To  keep  quiet  about  It 
Is  Elmply  to  Insure  failure. 

A  summit  conference  of  the  heads  of  the 
free  world's  Industrialized  nations  might  well 
serve  to  get  us  all  moving  toward  the  goal 
of  commimlty,  and  away  from  Interim  means 
tliat  have  failed.  The  sooner  we  can  fix 
ovir  minds  on  that  goal,  the  better  the 
chances  that  the  free  world  will  avoid  slisk- 
ing  Itself  apart  over  United  States-E\iropean 
political  or  military  disputes — over  who  Joins 
or  does  not  Join  the  Common  Market,  for  in- 
stance, or  over  who  sho\Ud  have  nuclear 
weapons  and  how  they  are  to  be  controlled. 

These  disputes  will  continue  to  occur. 
They  may  become  more  heated  as,  in  ons 
European  coimtry  after  another,  power  la 
transferred  from  the  old  men  who  now  wisld 
It  to  younger  hands.  But  these  dUputss 
need  not  be  fatal  if  the  free  world  has  i 
larger  purpoee  to  hold  it  together. 

From  the  standpoint  of  domeetic  politics, 
the  goal  of  a  free  world  conmiunlty  Is  one 
the  American  people  can  grasp.  Once  they 
understand,  they  will  give  more  support  to 
programs  designed  to  end  our  economic  isg 
and  unemployment  at  home.  For  Americans 
respond  best  when  they  can  see  the  con- 
nection between  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy, between  individual  measures  and  broad 
goals,  between  practical  means  and  idealistic 
ends. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINa  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commlttae 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit 
Thursday  afternoon  when  the  House  is 
in  session  but  only  during  special  orders; 
In  other  words,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  Oliver  P.  BoltowI  and  I  Just  dls- 
0U^sed  this  matter,  and  the  minority  does 
not  object  if  we  comtoence  our  meeting 
when  the  special  orders  commence  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  and  I  have  discussed 
this  matter.  I  made  the  point  that  I  did 
not  want  to  sit  while  there  was  business 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  apd  we  agreed 
that  once  special  orders  came  up,  we 
would  withdraw  our  objection,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  sit  during  special  orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


"REMEMBER  THE  'MAINE'  " 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  S];>eaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with 
pleased  surprise  this  morning  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post.  It  now 
appears  that  that  newspaper,  or  the  edi- 
torial writers,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  do  have  a  problem  in  Cuba.  I  hope 
that  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  number  of 
such  editorials  that  we  may  find  in  that 
paper  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  us  dur- 
ing recent  weeks  and  months  have  been 
saying  on  this  fioor  and  throughout  the 
United  States  that  as  long  as  there  is  an 
aggressive  Communist  government  In 
Cuba,  we  have  a  problem  which  cannot 
be  solved  simply  by  closing  our  eyes  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  administration  will  now  take  active, 
positive  steps  to  remedy  this  evil  and  to 
remove  this  cancer  from  our  hemisphere. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
"Rkscxmbzb  thz  'Mains'  " 

Something  like  a  consensus  on  Cuban 
poUcy  is  beginning  to  emerge  in  this  coun- 
try. The  debate  over  when  and  how  that 
policy  Is  to  be  executed  should  not  conceal 
the  growing  accord  on  the  policy  Itself.  Last 
week,  the  President,  the  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  State  Department,  and  Republican 
critics  of  the  State  Department  liad  different 
things  to  say  about  Cuba,  but  on  two  points 
there  was  general  agreement.  And  on  these 
two  points  there  Is  a  gathering  agreement  in 
the  country. 

The  broad  proposition  on  which  there  is 
socumulatlng  accord  is  simply  this:  tluit 
the  existence  of  a  Communist  regime,  linked 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  this  hemisphere,  Is 
a  threat  to  the  safety  and  survival  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  other  free  countries 
in  this  part  of  the  globe.  No  administra- 
tion that  openly  oppoeee  this  belief  can  long 
■urvlve.  Sooner  or  later  an  administration 
that  denounced  this  maturing  conviction 
would  be  followed  by  an  alternative  govern- 
ment committed  to  It.  In  a  negative  way. 
there  Is  almost  the  same  accord  on  how  this 
policy  should  not  be  pursued.  There  Is 
almost  universal  agreement  that  invasion, 
openly  and  directly.  Inunediately  or  in  the 
near  future.  Is  not  the  way  to  pursue  our 
policy. 

This  aversion  to  foreign  control  of  Cuba  by 
a  hostile  power  is  the  constant  of  American 
attitudes  toward  our  island  neighbor.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  expression  of  a  view 
slready   long-held   in  thU  country.     It  was 


given  even  fuller  expression  in  the  admin- 
istration of  John  Qulncy  Adams  when  this 
country  made  known  Its  opposition  to  the 
transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  France,  Eng- 
land, or  any  other  power.  The  practical  basis 
of  this  policy  was  clearly  stated  in  I>aniel 
Webster's  support  of  President  Adams'  deci- 
sion to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  with 
South  American  countries,  in  which  the 
great  orator  said: 

"A  Member  has  said  that  if  Spain  chose 
to  transfer  the  island  to  any  other  power 
she  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we  here  cannot 
interfere  to  prevent  her.  I  must  dissent  from 
this  opinion.  The  rights  of  nations  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  are  much  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances. Because  France  or  Great  Britain 
could  not  rightfully  complain  of  the  transfer 
of  Florida  to  us.  It  does  not  follow  that  we 
could  not  complain  of  the  cession  of  Cuba 
to  one  of  them.  The  transfer  of  Florida  to 
\is  was  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  either 
of  these  nations,  nor  fatal  to  any  of  their 
great  and  essential  Interests.  Proximity  of 
position,  neighborhood,  whatever  augments 
the  power  of  injuring  or  annoying,  very  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  consideration  of  all  cases 
of  this  kind.  What  might  otherwise  never 
be  thought  of  is  Justified  for  these  reasons 
and  on  these  grounds." 

If  the  American  people  are  aware  of  such 
dangers  now,  they  are  aware  of  other  dangers 
that  unhappily  and  unfortunately  also  exist 
and  that  must  be  weighed  with  equal  care 
and  caution.  Impetuous  and  impulsive  and 
iU  considered  acts  by  this  country  might 
bring  on  the  dangers  of  thermonuclear  war 
without  diminishing  the  dangers  of  Soviet 
occupation  of  Cuba. 

Tberefore,  It  must  be  the  object  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Statte  to  develop 
some  alternative  to  direct  action  that  will 
further  the  policy  of  this  coimtry  without 
incurring  the  hazards  of  Invasion  or  like 
military  intervention.  It  Is  very  iirgent  that 
the  Government  develop  such  a  policy  and 
that  it  disclose  it.  It  is  very  plain  that, 
throughout  this  coimtry,  the  conviction  that 
the  Nation  is  in  |>erll  Is  hardening  to  a  point 
where  no  threats  and  no  fears  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  Inliiblt  the  demand  for  action 
against  the  forces  that  occupy  Cuba.  Demo- 
cratic governments  are  not  wholly  free 
agents.  A  government  that  does  not  develop 
a  program  of  minimum  risk  nuis  the  danger 
of  being  coerced  Into  a  program  of  nuiximum 
risks,  almost  against  its  wUl.  The  absence 
of  an  affirmative  design,  in  such  a  situation, 
is  dangerous — dangerous  to  this  coimtry,  to 
its  neighbors  and  to  the  peace  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  of  the  whole  world. 

The  Government  of  this  country,  the  gov- 
ernments of  friendly  countries  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  had  bet- 
ter take  note  of  the  Increasing  sense  of 
Americans  tliat  the  United  States  Is  endan- 
gered by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba.  This 
sense  of  Jeopardy  Is  beginning  to  pervade  the 
whole  body  politic.  The  Soviet  Government 
whatever  its  fears  and  doubts,  felt  compelled, 
by  such  an  impulse,  to  send  Its  forces  into 
Hungary.  It  ought  to  understand  the  much 
greater  force  that  such  sentiments  exert  up- 
on democratic  governments.  Every  day  that 
passes  without  the  termination  of  the  Soviet 
oocu];>atlon  of  Cuba  Increases  the  certainty 
and  multiplies  the  likelihood  that  another 
Maine  disaster  will  put  the  spark  to  the 
combustible  materials  in  the  Caribbean. 


LAOS-SOUTHEAST  ASIA-CUBA  MESS 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  I  intend  to  champion  capi- 
talism, UJ5.  sovereignty,  and  the  Repub- 
Uc. 

So,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  describe 
President  Kennedy's  program  as  a  series 
of  failures  on  the  one  hand,  and  attempts 
to  assume  dictatorial  power  on  the  other, 
regardless  of  existing  law. 

Yesterday  I  mentioned  a  domestic  spe- 
cific. Today  I  want  to  call  attenUon  to 
the  Laos-southeast  Asia-Cuba  mess. 
Without  authorization  by  Congress  we 
are  at  war  in  South  Vietnam,  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  dictation,  we  are  subsi- 
dizing Communist  takeover  of  Laos,  and 
we  are  doing  nothing  about  Khrushchev 
and  communism  in  Cuba  and  its  wread 
throughout  this  honisphere.  in  clear 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  dictator  complex  which  seems  to 
be  dominating  the  thinking  from  the 
White  House  is  further  pointed  up  in  a 
news  story  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  April  22  by  Virginia  Prewett. 
This  story  reports  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  "been  working  on  a  plan 
for  Cuba— a  so-called  Laos  solution 
wherein  the  administration  was  actually 
attempting  to  make  a  deal  with  Russia 
to  set  up  a  coalition  government  to  in- 
clude Communists  in  Cuba.  At  the  very 
moment  his  Laos  solution  is  falling  about 
his  ears  and  we  are  about  to  give  the 
Communists  another  complete  victory  in 
Asia,  the  administration  is  negotiating 
for  the  same  kind  of  deal  in  Cuba.  Tlie 
world  has  been  saved  from  the  disaster 
of  such  a  sell-out  of  freed(xn  in  Cuba 
only  because  of  the  magic  Kennedy  touch 
which  results  in  failure  for  every  admin- 
istration-sponsored enterprise." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  and  the  people 
must  be  aroused  to  the  terrible  danger 
we  face  from  such  arrogance,  such  dis- 
regard of  constitutional  powers,  such  an 
easy  assumption  to  dictatorship  now 
taking  place  in  America.  Once  more, 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
District  of  Texas,  and  as  a  responsible 
Member  of  Congress,  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  to  protect  from  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  I  call 
upon  the  President  to  tell  the  American 
people  his  plans  for  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment he  envisions  for  this  Republic. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  tell  the 
American  people  what  his  plans  are  in 
connection  with  this  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  taking  over  of 
this  hemisphere  by  the  Communists  and 
to  confide  in  us  without  managing  the 
news. 


DISCUSSION  OP  ENTRANCE  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE FOR  GUERRILLA 
TRAINEES   IN  CUBA 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amount  of  sabotage  and  subversion  going 
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on  throughout  the  Americas  with  Cuba 
ac  the  spawning  grounds,  as  well  as  the 
high  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  iMurt  of 
the  Communists  in  Cuba,  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  In  the  form  of 
a  questionnaire  which  all  guerrilla 
trainees  from  the  Americas  have  to  flU 
in  upon  their  arrival  in  Cuba's  training 
camp. 

Containing  38  questions,  the  question- 
naire was  turned  in  by  a  Communist  de- 
fector who  was  being  trained  in  Cuba 
for  Communist  subversion  in  South 
America.  The  list  shows  that  Commu- 
nists, through  Cuba  as  the  beachhead, 
are  blueprinting  a  plan  for  the  com- 
munization  of  Latin  America  through 
subversion,  sabotage,  armed  action,  and 
encouraged  uprisings,  and  every  other 
detestable  Marxist-Leninist  tool  being 
taught  in  Cuban  training  schools. 

It  shows  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
Cuban  subversive  training  camps, 
namely,  the  overthrow  of  the  govern- 
ments from  which  the  trainees  come. 

It  shows  that  Cuba  is  the  focal  point 
for  gathering  vital  information  for  sub- 
versive activities  by  the  international 
Commtmist  conspiracy. 

It  proves  that  the  forceful  overthrow 
and  sabotage  activities.  If  peaceful  politi- 
cal subversion  does  not  succeed,  is  the 
program  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  proves  long-range  planning  with 
Cuba  as  the  base  for  future  arming  and 
training  of  subversives  and  for  eventual 
striking  at  vital  installations  and  exist- 
ing weak  spots. 

After  the  usual  questions  dealing  with 
the  identity,  occupation,  and  places  of 
residence  of  the  trainee,  more  salient 
questions  are  posed: 

For  example,  question  15  asks:  Give  a 
description  of  the  police  organization 
and  the  investigative  agencies  of  your 
place.  Who  are  the  officers  in  charge 
of  repression?  What  Is  their  rank? 
List  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  vic- 
tims of  their  repressive  actions  and  state 
if  they  are  persons  of  strong  opinions. 

Question  17  asks:  What  are  the  possi- 
bilities of  guerrilla  warfare  in  your  re- 
gion? What  would  be  the  morale  of  the 
people  with  regards  to  this  struggle? 

Question  18  asks:  What  is  the  morale 
and  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  an 
antiguerrllla  war? 

Some  questions  deal  with  smuggling 
activities,  such  as  question  23,  which 
asks:  List  the  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  whom  you  have  knowledge  to  be 
involved  in  smuggling  activities;  and 
some  questions  deal  exclusively  with  ob- 
taining information  about  military  es- 
tablishments In  the  countries  In  ques- 
tion. Question  38  asks:  Where  are  the 
military  aircraft  located  in  your  region? 
How  many  aircraft  are  there?  How  are 
the  airfields  guarded?  What  type  of 
documents  are  needed  by  the  workers  to 
gain  access  to  the  airfield?  Are  the 
workers  under  vigilance  by  the  author- 
lUes? 

Question  38  asks :  Where  are  the  naval 
bases  located  in  your  region?  Where 
are  the  river  patrol  stations  located.  If 
any? 


This  list,  the  full  text  of  which  I  am 
placing  in  the  Rxcow),  evidences  that 
Cuba  Is  a  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  security  of  the  hemisphere  and  that 
it  is  urgent  that  we  formulate  planned 
action  to  eliminate  Castro's  communism. 

Incidentally.  U.S.  citizens  going  to 
Cuba  for  subversive  training  are  called 
upon  to  answer  this  same  questionnaire, 
another  reason  why  I  am  continuing  my 
efforts  to  have  the  open  door  to  subver- 
sion in  this  hemisphere,  the  Cuban  Em- 
bassy In  Mexico  City,  closed,  and  Ameri- 
cans who  are  taking  this  subversive  route 
to  Cuba  prosecuted. 

A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  follows : 

BNTmAMCX    QlTXSTIONNAIKZ    rOB    OUXXULLA 

TkAiifns 
1.  Complete  name. 
3.  Place  and  date  of  birth. 

3.  Residence  address. 

4.  Professional  training  and  occupation 
before  entering  Cuba. 

5.  Names  and  addresses  of  parents,  broth- 
ers, and/ or  sisters. 

6.  Occupation  of  members  of  the  Inunedl- 
ate  family.  List  title  of  position  and  address 
of  office  If  any  of  them  occupies  a  position 
of  responsibility  with  the  goremment,  the 
armed  forces,  or  the  poUoe. 

7.  Names  and  addresses  of  friends  who  oc- 
cupy positions  of  responsibility  in  the  gov- 
ernment, the  armed  forces,  or  the  police. 
List  the  titles  of  their  positions,  the  ad- 
dresses of  their  olBces,  and  make  a  brief 
statement  on  the  responslbUlUes  of  their 
positions. 

8.  Have  you  ever  occupied  a  gov^nment 
position?  U  so,  list  title  at  position,  ad- 
<lres8,  the  names  and  addreaees  of  friends 
employed  there.  Reason  for  leaving?  How 
long  employed  there?  Are  your  friends  still 
employed  there? 

9.  Past  and  present  political  affiliations. 
Duration  of  affiliation  and  reasons  for  ter- 
minating them. 

10.  Have  you  held  any  otDce  in  the  labor 
unions?  In  a  cultural,  social,  or  sport  club? 
What  was  the  natxire  of  the  office  held? 
What  was  the  political  orientation  of  the 
club  or  other  organization?  In  the  case  of  a 
c\iltural  or  sport  club,  were  there  any  events 
and  competitions  sponsored  by  it?  If  mem- 
ber of  a  sport  club,  what  type  of  physical 
training  was  administered?  Did  this  train- 
ing take  place  In  the  country?  What  inter- 
est was  shown  by  the  police  or  other  au- 
thorities about  this  training? 

11.  List  the  revolutionary  organizations  of 
your  place.  Who  are  their  leaders  and  what 
Is  their  capability? 

la.  Describe  your  personal  e]q>erience  in 
the  underground  struggle. 

13.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested?  How 
many  times?  On  what  changes?  Where 
were  you  arrested?  How  did  you  obtain  your 
freedom? 

14.  Have  you  ever  been  deported?  Rea- 
son?    How  many  times?     When? 

15.  Give  a  description  of  ths  police  or- 
ganization and  the  investigative  agencies 
of  yoor  place.  Who  are  the  officers  In  charge 
of  repression?  What  Is  their  rank?  List 
the  names  and  addresses  of  any  victims  of 
their  repressive  actions  and  state  if  they  are 
persons  of  strong  opinions. 

10.  What  means  of  transportation  are  used 
by  the  repressive  organs  of  your  place? 
What  are  the  means  of  conununlcatlon? 
What  type  of  Information  net  they  have? 

17.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  guerrtlla 
warfare  in  your  region?  What  would  be  the 
morale  ot  the  people  with  regards  to  this 
stmggle? 


18.  What  is  the  morals  and  the  preosrk. 
Uon  of  the  army  for  an  anti -guerrilla  ^^ 

19.  What  U  the  morale  of  the  policeT  wl. 
its  response  to  acU  of  sabotage  efficient? 

20.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of  th« 
police  subalterns  and  men  In  the  eventu^ 
Ity  of  a  revolution?  Would  they  be  tJi^' 
ably  inclined?  ^*' 

ai.  What  repressive  acts  by  the  police  tm 
the  army  are  considered  the  most  ODprr.n^. 
In  your  place?  *'*«''-■»« 

22.  What  acts  of  resistence  by  the  peool. 
have  brought  about  the  strongest  meas^!!! 
of  repression  by  the  police? 

23.  List  the  names  and  addresses  of  »« 
sons  whom  you  have  knowledge  to  be  ta* 
volved  in  smuggling  activities. 

24.  What  are  the  arUcles  nujst  commonlT 
smuggled  in  and  by  what  method? 

25.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  tsf 
smugglers  you  came  In  contact.  What  wouitf 
be  the  best  way  to  approach  them?  When 
did  you  contact  them?  Where?  Who  w* 
the  ones  you  have  most  confidence  and 
trust?    On  what  basts? 

30.  What  U  situation  on  the  borden  of 
your  ooxmtry?  What  type  of  contnd  doM 
the  government  maintain?  Who  ai«  tht 
border  guards  of  your  region?  Whom  do 
you  know  personally? 

27.  By  what  means  can  one  enter  yoor 
coimtry  and  what  are  the  necessary  pro- 
cedures? 

28.  Can  one  obtain  personal  IdentlfieaUoo 
dociiments  by  paying  cash? 

29.  What  documents  are  the  citizens  ot 
your  country  required  to  carry  and  how  tn 
they  obtained  nomuUly? 

80.  Can  a  foreigner  buy  a  home?  Can  be 
establish  a  commercial  firm? 

81.  How  can  one  obtain  the  necessary  doc- 
lunents  for  an  accredited  institution? 

82.  Where  do  government  officials  gather? 
Where  do  the  governing  classes  meet?  Bov 
can  one  obtain  admission  to  these  sods] 
gatherings?  How  can  credentials  bs  ob- 
talnsd?  Can  one  pay  his  dues  or  fs«  in 
cash? 

33.  How  many  persons  know  that  you  an 
in  Cuba?     List  their  names  and  addreass. 

34.  How  and  when  did  they  come  to  know? 

35.  What  was  the  length  of  your  military 
service?  Where?  What  units?  What  rank 
did  you  attain? 

36.  Where  are  the  military  aircraft  located 
In  your  region?  How  many  aircraft  art 
there?  How  are  the  airfields  guarded? 
What  type  of  documents  are  needed  by  tlM 
workers  to  gain  access  to  the  airfield?  An 
the  workers  imder  vigilance  by  the  authort* 
ties? 

37.  Where  are  the  mlUtary  bases  located? 
Which  are  the  units  In  garrison  than? 
What  are  the  means  of  transport  and  ooot- 
munlzatlon  to  them? 

38.  Where  are  the  naval  bases  located  In 
your  region?  Where  are  the  river  patrol 
stations  located  If  any? 
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OHIO     AMERICAN     LEGION     ESSAY 
WINNER 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  Legion  of  C^ilo 
annually  sponsors  an  American  essay 
contest  among  the  young  students  ot 
our  great  State. 


This  year  I  am  very  proud  that  one  of 
giy  constituents.  George  Meese.  a  13th- 
grade  student  of  5132  East  Famhurst. 
l^dhurst.  Ohio,  is  one  of  the  winners. 

one  merely  has  to  read  his  essay  to 
understand  why  George  Meese  was  de- 
clared a  winner.  He  gives  one  the  as- 
surance that  our  youth  of  today  have 
gn  abiding  respect  for  America  and  a 
sincere  sense  of  citizenship  responsibil- 
ity. 

May  I  take  this  occasion  to  congratu- 
late George  Meese  on  his  splendid  essay, 
and  Include  it  herewith  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 
AMxaiCAir   LsoiON   Essat  "How  Can   I  Hklp 
Pmsszavs  tbz  AnzaiCAjf  DzMocmACT" 

(By  Oeorge  Meese,  133  Bast  Famhurst,  Lynd- 

burst,    Ohio,     12th     grade.     Brush    High 

School) 

I  am  a  high  school  senior.  I  am  a  series 
of  digits  at  a  test-computing  center;  I  am  an 
Impersonal,  lifeless  statistic  on  numerous 
leoords;  I  am  almost  insignificant.  Despite 
this,  one  simple  factor  keeps  me  from  be- 
OTiptng  an  oblivious  atom  In  my  own  en- 
vironment.    I  am  an  American. 

I  was  created  by  a  Supreme  Being  through 
my  parents,  and  at  the  Instant  of  my  crea- 
tion, I  became  an  American  citizen.  Because 
a  group  of  men  had  the  courage  and  genius 
to  create  a  new  and  unique  society,  I  am 
not  equal  to  a  particle  of  dust,  I  am  a  hiunan 
individual. 

Our  American  democracy  is  founded  on  the 
simple  proposition  that  every  man  Is  a  sov- 
ereign state  unto  himself,  and  from  this 
proposition  are  derived  all  of  our  freedoms 
and  civil  liberties.  Preservation  of  our  de- 
mocracy, In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  Individuals  In  our 
aodety.  It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  as  an 
individual  and  a  sovereign  state,  I  must  de- 
rtlap,  nurture,  and  stand  by  all  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  worthy,  and  live  by  all  of 
the  standards  which  breed  right. 

So  many  times,  attempting  the  right  coiu-se 
eeemw  futile  and  almost  impossible.  Tet  to 
preserve  democracy,  diligence  Is  essential. 
I'm  not  speaking  of  Just  the  major  acts  and 
decisions  of  life.  I'm  talking  about  minute, 
eeenUngly  trivial  aspects.  When  I  go  to  the 
store,  do  I  return  the  grocery  cart  to  its  place 
after  I  have  employed  its  convenience?  Do  I 
grumble  in  assemblies  when  I'm  asked  to  give 
the  pledge  of  allegiance?  Am  I  ashamed  to 
freely  sing  out  my  national  anthem  at  ath- 
letic events?  Do  I  respect  my  school,  made 
free  to  me  by  democracy?  The  list  of  these 
small,  seemingly  insignificant  actions  of 
everyday  life  la  endless,  yet  every  question  Is 
eitremely  personal.  Bach  question  denotes 
a  small,  but  specific,  aspect  of  an  Individual's 
behavior.  And  since  the  Individual  Is  the 
basis  of  democracy,  the  individual's  response 
to  these  questions  Is  Indicative  of  that 
democracy. 

Preservation  of  our  democratic  state  Is  not 
complete,  however,  with  the  mere  adherence 
to  rules  and  worthy  standards,  nor  Is  It  secure 
through  blind  devotion  to  our  country.  The 
Dnlted  States  Is  a  society  of  human  beings, 
and  as  such,  is  prone  to  human  error  as  much 
as  any  single  individual.  Thus  mass,  blind 
devotion  and  extreme  nationalism  Is  as 
harmful  to  democracy  as  espionage.  With- 
out crlUcs  within  our  society,  dedicated  to 
the  good  of  oxir  society,  we  have  no  method 
of  self -betterment,  and  no  way  of  correcting 
cancerous  errors.  Thus  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  citizen  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning his  country's  policies  and  actions. 
To  be  Informed,  one  must  constantly  strive 
for  mental  acuteness  through  education, 
whether  fomuU  or  infomud.  Am  a  high 
•chool  student,  then,  my  biggest  responsi- 


bility, right  now  is  to  acquire  a  useful,  well- 
rounded,  and  well-developed  knowledge  of 
the  world  about  me.  I  naust  broaden  my  In- 
terests and  develop  my  powers  of  observation 
and  comprehension.  In  conjunction  with 
this,  I  must  fight  apathy  more  vigorously 
than  any  other  threat  to  our  democracy.  I 
must  urge  others  to  take  an  active  interest  In 
their  country,  for  only  with  an  enlightened. 
Interested  public  can  democracy  thrive  and 
progress. 

Finally,  as  a  student,  I  must  carefully  select 
and  solidify  my  aspirations,  morals,  and  con- 
victions, with  a  constant  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  an  American  citizen,  that  I 
am  an  individual,  and  that  as  such  I  am  a 
part  of  the  basis  of  my  American  democracy. 


YTTZCHAK  BEN-ZVI.  PRESIDENT  OF 
ISRAEL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HalpernI  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  to- 
day Join  with  the  people  of  Israel  to 
mourn  the  death  this  morning  of  their 
wise  and  able  President,  Yltzchak  Ben- 
Zvi.  His  name  was  probably  little  known 
to  most  of  us  until  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers, Just  the  other  day.  of  his  illness; 
it  is  an  irony  of  fate  that  a  man  so  dedi- 
cated to  his  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Its  Ideals  should  be  eulogized  for 
his  work  only  after  death. 

Mr.  Ben-Zvi  was  bom  in  Poltava, 
Russia,  in  1884,  and  was  educated  in  the 
universities  of  Kiev  and  Istanbul.  He 
was  cofounder  and  leading  member  of 
one  of  the  earliest  Zionist  organizations 
in  Russia,  In  1905,  and  he  came  to  Pal- 
estine in  1906 — a  pioneer  in  the  dream  of 
a  Jewish  state  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  home 
for  his  people  in  the  lan<^  of  their  an- 
cestors. Mr.  Ben-Zvi  was  a  writer  and 
scholar,  but  primarily  a  Jewish  patriot 
to  whom  the  education  and  advancement 
of  the  Jewish  people  then  resident  in 
the  Hold  Land  was  of  prime  importance. 
In  keeping  with  this  aim  he  was  co- 
founder  of  the  first  Hebrew  Secondary 
School  In  Jerusalem,  and  he  set  alx)ut  de- 
voting his  life  to  related  activities  in  the 
aid  of  his  people. 

War  changed  all  of  this  and  he  was 
exiled  from  Palestine  by  the  Turks  in 
1915.  He  made  his  way  to  the  United 
States  and  lived  in  this  country  until 
1918.  writing,  teaching,  and  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  evehtual  formation  of  a 
Jewish  nation  in  Palestine.  He  was  co- 
founder  with  David  Ben-Gurion  of  the 
Hechalutz  movement,  as  well  as  *  the 
American  Jewish  Legion  for  Palestine. 
Then,  with  the  coming  of  allied  victory 
in  the  war  against  Germany  and  her 
Turkish  ally,  he  returned  with  the  Brit- 
ish Army  under  General  Allenby.  as  a 
private,  to  Jerusalem  and,  with  the  Al- 
lied victory,  to  marriage,  to  establishing 
a  home  and  family,  and  to  new  dedi- 
cation in  his  work  toward  the  Israeli 
nation. 

Ben-Zvi  became  an  emissary  of  world 
Zionism  to  conferences  throughout  Eu- 
rope during  the  20  years  between  world 
wars,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
rotindtable  discussions  In  London  during 
the  1930'8  trying  to  work  out  the  pro- 


posals for  a  separate  Jewish  state  in 
British-mandated  Palestine. 

The  agony  of  his  fellow  people  during 
the  years  of  Hitler's  march  of  extermi- 
nation through  Europe  bore  heavily  on 
Dr.  Ben-Zvi's  heart  and  mind,  and  he 
worked  with  renewed  determination  to 
secure  a  refuge  for  them  in  Palestine. 
The  end  of  the  war  brought  the  Jewish 
revolution  against  the  British  author- 
ities In  Palestine,  and  in  the  fighting  the 
Ben-Zvi's  lost  their  son  who  died  a 
soldier's  death  for  a  free  Jewish  state. 

After  independence  in  1948,  15  years 
ago  next  month,  Ben-Zvi.  in  spite  of  his 
loss,  worked  even  harder  for  the  soli- 
darity of  the  state,  and  the  cooperation 
of  all  its  people.  First  as  a  member  of 
the  provisional  council,  then  as  a  mem- 
l}er  of  the  first  and  second  Knesset, 
finally  as  President,  in  1952.  succeeding 
Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann.  Mr.  Ben-Zvi.  with 
quiet  patience  and  firm  conviction  guided 
his  country  through  Internal  crisis  and 
external  pressures,  to  the  great  and 
progressive  state  it  is  today. 

His  country  is  going  through  a  new 
period  of  trial  at  this  very  moment,  with 
Arab  nationalism  pressing  all  about  and 
with  voices  of  dissension  within  the 
country — Israel  will  sorely  miss  his  coun- 
sel, but  that  this  Jewish  state  has  grown 
so  strong  of  moral  conviction  and  polit- 
ical compassion  can  l>e  laid  to  the  quiet 
efforts  of  this  great  man,  whom  we.  in 
this  House,  must  salute  today — Yltzchak 
Ben-Zvi.  writer,  scholar,  able  politician, 
statesman. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FRELiNcinrvsEN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck),  for  the  balance  of  this 
week,  on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi),  for  Tuesday,  April  23,  1963. 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Healet  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Keogh).  for  Tuesday.  April  23.  1963,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followirig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kitnkel)  , 
for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Moss  to  include  in  the  remarks  he 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  an  article  and  letter  referred  to 
in  those  remarks, 

Mr.  Chakles  H.  Wilson  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 
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Mr.  Dsvnnt  to  include  in  the  remarks 
he  made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  cer- 
tain extraneous  material  and  charts. 

Mr.  ScHKHcx  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  his  remarks  made  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KuKKKL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  FniDLCT. 

Mr.  Mailliakd. 

Mr.  CHAifBXSLArw. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Orabowsxi. 

Mr.  AODABBO. 

Mr.  Dklankt. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRE- 
SENTED TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  22.  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  on  the  following  titles: 

HA.  m.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
23,  1960.  relative  to  tbe  transfer  of  certain 
pubUc  lands  to  tbe  Colorado  River  Cosnmla- 
Blon  of  Nevada; 

H  Jt.  1087.  An  act  to  release  the  right,  title, 
(MT  interest.  If  any,  of  the  United  States  in 
certain  streets  in  the  village  of  Heybxim, 
Idaho,  and  to  repeal  the  reverter  in  patent 
for  pubUc  reserve: 

HJt.  1544.  An  act  to  authoriae  David  H. 
Forman  and  J\ilia  Forman  to  bring  siiit 
against  the  United  States  to  determine  title 
to  certain  lands  In  Maricopa  County,  Ariz.; 

H.R.  2201.  An  act  regarding  a  homestead 
entry  of  Lewis  S.  Cass; 

H  Jl.  2294.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  UnalaUeet.  Alaska, 
to  Mrs.  WUUam  E.  Belts; 

H  Jt.  4715.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation; 

HJl.  6067.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
and 

H.J.  Bes.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reappointment  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  atljoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  26  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
conununicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

733.  A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  report  on 
the  Frultland  Mesa  project.  Colorado,  pursu- 
ant to  58  Stat.  1187  <H.  Doc.  No.  107) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 

723.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  reports  submitted  by  the  Army. 


Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Defense  Supply  Agency 
for  the  period  July  through  December  1062. 
llsttng  oontracts  negotiated  under  authority 
of  aeeUons  a304(a)(ll)  and  aS04(a)  (16)  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

724.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  at  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  the  third  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  fiscal  year  1963  (March  31,  1963), 
showing  the  nxunber  of  Air  Force  officers  as- 
signed or  detailed,  pursuant  to  section  8081 
(c) ,  title  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

725.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administra- 
tor, National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, transmitting  a  report  on  the  space 
flight  operations  facility  at  the  Jet  Propul- 
sion Laboratory.  Pasadena,  Calif.,  piuvuant 
to  76  Stat.  383;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

726.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
ot  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  review  of  employees'  air  travel  authorized 
by  the  Washington  office.  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  use.  53) ,  and  the  Ac- 
counting and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  U3.C. 
67) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations. 

737.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  audit  of  Alaaka  International  Rail  and 
Highway  Commission  for  the  period  July  30, 
1957,  through  June  30,  1961,  pursuant  to  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1931  (31  U.S.C. 
53) ,  and  the  Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of 
1950  (31  use.  67):  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

728.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  amend 
the  authorization  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  three  ex- 
perimental stations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  for  other  purpoaes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

729.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  correct 
a  land  description  in  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  to  provide  for  an  exchange  of  lands  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Southern 
Ute  Indian  Tribe,  and  for  other  purposes'  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

730.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  biU  to  author- 
ize the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture to  furnish  and  receive  emergency 
assistance,  and  for  other  purpoaes":  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

731.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1960,  74  Stat.  626.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
register  of  names  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  certain  motor  vehicle  drivers";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

732.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propowd  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  or  Improved  programs  to 
help  older  persons  through  grants  to  the 
States  for  cotnmunlty  planning  and  services 
and  for  training,  through  research,  develop- 
ment, or  training  project  grants,  through 
grants  for  construction  of  recreational  activ- 
ity centera,  and  through  grants  to  stimulate 
employment  opportunities'';  to  the  Ck>mmit- 
tee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

733.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


entitled  "A  blU  to  improve  the  public  _ 
anoe  provisions  of  Xhm  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  aged  Individuals  and  for  other 
purjKMes";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Tork:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  ao7|. 
A  bill  to  place  certain  submerged  laiuii 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  govemme&ta 
of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  232) .  Referred  to  the  Oon- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SlELDEN:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  pursuant  to  House  Reaoluttoo 
60,  87th  Congress,  pertaining  to  a  study 
mission  to  Latin  America;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  223).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tha 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1709.  A  blU  to  establish  a  PM- 
eral  commission  on  the  disposition  of  Al- 
catraz  Island:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  232).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ot 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  5043.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
certain  officers  of  the  naval  service  errooe- 
ously  in  receipt  of  compensation  based  upon 
an  incorrect  computation  of  service  for  basic 
pay:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  333). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OP  CXDMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Catalina  Properties,  Inc.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  324) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2726.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John 
F.  Wood  of  Newport  News,  Va.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  225) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   of    the    Whole    House. 

Mr.  DOWDT:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  3753.  A  bill  to  authorize  suits  against 
the  United  States  to  quiet  title  of  certain 
real  property  in  Modoc  County,  Calif.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  226) .  Referred  to  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  1395.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Rear  Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  227).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H H.  2368.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mn. 
Geneva  H.  Trlaler;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  228) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  3751.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  o( 
Mrs.  Jesse  Franklin  White;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  229) .  Referred  to  the  Coen- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary- 
HJl.  4773.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  referee  In 
bankruptcy;  with  amendment  (Rept.  Vo. 
230).  Keferred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


%Mt  LIBONATI:  Cotnmlttiw  on  the  Judl- 
i^«ry.  HJl.  4811.  A  bUl  for  tlie  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ilarjorle  Curtis;  without  amendXDent  (B«pt. 
If^  ail) .  aefcrred  to  the  Oommittee  of  tbe 
^Vbole  House. 


PUBLIC    BIIX8    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
^nd  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

BJl-  6760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bsvenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  for  certain  Mtucatlonal  expenses; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BR- 5761.  A  bin  to  Increase  from  $600  to 
11,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  s  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  the  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old  age 
and  bUndness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Hid  Means. 

HR.  5762.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  partial 
iBOhwlon  from  gross  ineoniM  of  Interest  re- 
eslved  by  individuals;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  5763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bsvenue  Code  of  1964  to  increase  the  maxl- 
Binm  amount  allowable  as  a  ehlld-care  de- 
duction, and  to  increase  the  amount  of 
Income  which  may  be  received  without  re- 
ducing such  deduction  in  certain  caaes;  to 
tbe  Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

BJL  6764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bsvenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent percentage  limitations  on  the  deduction 
for  medical,  dental,  etc.,  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  6765.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bsvenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  deduc- 
tk»  for  depletion  to  the  adjusted  basis  of 
tbe  property  Involved,  and  to  reduce  tbe 
percentage  depletion  rate  for  oU  and  gas 
vtfk  from  31%  to  23  percent;  to  the  Com- 
Bltlee  on  Ways  and  Msems. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

HR.  6766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  autborlsa- 
tloii  to  appropriate  money  for  the  malnte- 
naaoe  and  operation  ot  three  experimental 
ftaUons  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Oommittee 
OB  Interior  and  Insular  Ailalrs. 
By  Mr.  BARRKTT: 

HJt.  6767.  A  bill  to  bring  together  famlUes 
In  the  United  States  by  granting  nonquota 
(tatus  to  brothers,  sisters,  and  certain  sons 
and  daughters  of  citlaens  of  the  United 
States  and  their  spouses  and  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BATTDf: 

BR.  5768.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to  the 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  taxpayer  and 
toeal  governments:  to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  5769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
19S0  to  Impoae  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year  in  exceM 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 

H.R.  5770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aid  in  small  biul- 
ness  survival  by  adjusting  oorporate  income 
tax  rates;  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIKLD: 

HJl.  5771.  A  bill  to  •muni  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance of  awards  for  war  damage  compensation 
made  by  the  PhlUppine  War  Damage  Com- 
misslon  under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine 
BehablUUtlon  Act  of  AprU  30,  1946,  and  to 
authorise  the  appropriation  of  878  million 
for  that  purpose";  to  the  Committee  on  War- 
elgn  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HJl.  6772.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  authorise  oourts  of  bankruptcy  to  de- 
termine the  discbargeabUlty  or  nondischarge- 
abUity  of  provable  ddtts;  to  tbe  Cocnmittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
HJL  5778.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20  miles 
the  area  within  which  tl^Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  establish  stations,  substations,  or 
branches  of  post  offlces;  to  £be  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  5774.  A  blU  to  amend  the  CivU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  employees  upjon  attainment  of 
70  yean  of  age  and  completion  of  6  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  puipuees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OBoe  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as  to 
authorise  certain  teachers  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Oolima- 
bia  to  p«ut.lclpete  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
established  pursuant  to  such  act  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Ins\irance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  insur- 
ance coverage  to  such  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CfvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR.  5776.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  for  manda- 
tory retirement  of  employees  upon  attain- 
ment of  70  years  of  age  and  completion  of 
5  years  of  service,  and  for  other  ptu-poses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 
H.R.  5777.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  reqtiire  a  premarketing 
showing  of  the  safety  of  cosmetics;  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  existing  inspection  author- 
ity, and  tor  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HR.  6778.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20  miles 
the  area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral nuiy  establish  stationa.  substations,  or 
branches  of  post  offlcea;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6779.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  1034  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  where  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attained  the  age  of  66  no  gain  on  tbe 
sale  or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's  home  will 
be  taxed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  FUqUA: 
HJl.  6780.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  9,  1938,  to  permit  the  town  of  St. 
Marks,  Fla.,  to  use  for  any  municipal  pur- 
pose certain  land  heretofore  patented  to  it 
by  the  United  States  for  public  p(u-k  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ : 
H.R.  5781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1930,  to  provide  that  professional 
nurses  shall  be  registered  as  staff  officers  in 
the  UB.  merchant  marine:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 
H  R.  6783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  subsidized  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural conunodity  to  Communist  nations  and 
to  prohibit  sales  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
to  such  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

HJl.  5783.  A  bUl  to  amend  tbe  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  end  tbe 
Agricultural  Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit the  subeldlsed  export  of  any  agricul- 
tural commodity  to  Communist  nations  and 


to  prohibit  sales  by  tbe  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  of  surplus  agricultural  oom- 
modities  to  such  nations  at  prices  len  than 
those  available  to  American  consumers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  8784.  A  bill  to  remove  tbe  percentage 
limitations  on  retirement  of  enUsted  men 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conmaittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
HJl.  5786.  A  bllHo  amend  the  United  Na- 
tions Particlpkatlon  Act  of  1945  as  It  relates 
to    the     commitment    of    the    UB.    Armed 
Forces:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  5786.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOS&fER: 
HJl.  5787.     A    bill    to    create    tbe    Inter- 
oceanic   Canals   Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
HJl.  6788.  A  bill  to  amend  section  111  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  agreements  concerning  the  \ise  of  an  ac- 
cess to  rights-of-way  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KEOOH: 
HJl.  5789.  A  bill  to  extend  the  exUting 
temporary  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
classifications  of  spun  silk  yam  to  the  same 
classifications  of  yam  of  silk  and  rayon  or 
other  synthetic  texUle;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Way  and  Means. 

By.  Mr.  LANKPOBD: 
H.R.  5790.  A  biU  to  amend  tbe  act  of  Octo- 
ber 24,  1951,  in  order  to  Instire  that  the 
salaries  of  the  police  for  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park  shall  equal  those  of  membera  of 
the  U.S.  Park  Police  having  comparable 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI: 
HJl.  6791.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  exclude,  for  purpose  of  de- 
pendent parent's  death  compensation  or  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation, 
income  derived  from  aale  of  a  personal  resi- 
dence when  ownership  existed  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 
HJl.  6792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
21,  1928,  relating  to  standards  of  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  penzUt  the  use  of 
additional  standard  containers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  5793.  A  bUI  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  UB.  Highway  No. 
7  between  Norwalk  and  Canaan,  Conn.,  as  a 
part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Hlghwajrs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

r        -B^  Mr.  MX7LTEH: 

H.B.  5794.  A  blU  to  provide  an  elected 
majror,  city  council,  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY : 

HJl.  6795.  A  bill  to  repeal  tbe  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  fixing  by  the  Poatmaster 
General,  with  the  consent  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  of  rates  of  postage 
on  fourth-class  mall,  end  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  NATCHKB: 

HJi.  5796.  A  Mil  relating  to  the  provision 
of  facilities  and  services  for  tbe  ecocmmo- 
datlon  of  visitors  in  the  national  parks, 
monuments,  and  reeer  vatlons.  authodzinc 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  guarantee  the 
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obligations  of  concessioners  Incurrsd  for 
sucb  purpose:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  T"Tii»^  Aifalrs. 
By  Ur.  MSDZX: 
HJt.  S7»7.  A  Mil  to  aatborlae  the  eetab- 
llatuuent  of  s  Touth  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  healtMul  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  national  resources  of  timber,  soil,  and 
range,  and  of  recreational  areas;  and  to  au- 
thorize pilot  local  youth  public  service  em- 
ployment programs;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  ICr.  OlfSILL: 

Hit.  5798.     A  bin  to  promote  State  com- 
mercial   flabery    research    and    develo]xnent 
projects,  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona : 

HJl.  6709.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  precise 
determination  of  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  Salt  River  Indian  Reservation,  Ariz.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 

HJi.  MOO.  A  blU  to  place  In  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  authority  over  for- 
eign branches  of  national  banlu;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJl.  5801.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  popula- 
tion Umltatlon  as  It  affecU  the  eligibility 
of  c<Hnmiinltles  In  redevelopment  areas  for 
certain  benefits  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  and  title  n  of  the  Hoxislng 
Amendments  of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

HJl.  5809.  A  blU  to  repeal  sections  133  (a) . 
(b)  and  409(a)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

ByMr.SILSR: 

HJt.  5803.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 

HH.  5804.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
Its  protection  to  postmasters,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLXFSON: 

HJt.  6805.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1930,  to  provide 
for  the  carriage  of  lumber  by  UJB.  fiag  com- 
mercial vessels  or  by  vessels  of  the  country 
of  origin  of  lumber;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  5806.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  inc<Hne 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing beneflU  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLBB  H.  WIUON: 

HJl.  6807.  A  blU  to  grant  leave  with  pay 
for   Oovemment   personnel   engaged  In   any 
international    athletic   competition;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  OOlce  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  WTDLER: 

HJl.  6808.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the  per- 
manent good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIOOS: 

H.J.  Bas.386.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  pledge  oS  allegiance  to  the  fiag  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.FASCKLL: 

H.J.  Bss.  887.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  aoeeptanoe  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  an  Instrument  tor  the  amendment 
of  the  ocostltutkm  of  the  International 
Labor  Orgazilzatlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


ByMr.  CONTK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  139.  Concxurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  urge  certain  ac- 
tions In  behalf  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and 
Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McINTTRK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  140.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  to  bring  the  Baltic 
question  before  the  United  Nations:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution   to   create   a    Oom- 
mittee      on      Employment      and      Economic 
Growth;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALOER:  Memorial  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Texas,  memo- 
rializing the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
concerning  our  present  disarmament  policy 
as  proposed  by  ths  U.8.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD:  House  Joint  Memorial 
No.  9,  adopted  by  the  5ad  LeglslaUve 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  1963, 
iirglng  the  expeditious  processing  through 
the  Federal  agencies  concerned  of  the 
review  of  the  Tualatin  Valley  Irrigation 
project  plan,  Washington  County,  Oreg.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islatvire  of  the  State  of  Florida,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Also,  manorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  expressing  appreciation  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  Instituting  and  retaining 
this  capital  gains  tax  treatment  of  timber 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  re- 
questing that  It  be  retained;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  naming  a  dam  on  the 
Columbia  River  after  Judge  Homer  T.  Bone; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  ratlf]rlng  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  relaUng 
to  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  and  other 
taxes  as  a  voting  requirement  In  Federal 
elections:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  aAu.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATES: 

HJl.  5809.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Helen 
Stathopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6810.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Frank 
Myung-Hl  Sohn;  to  the  Cocnmlttae  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia': 

HJl.  6811.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  at  L.  C. 
Atkins  &  Son;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6812.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  ot  Quall^ 
Seafood.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


HJt.  6813.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Ool.  uta 
Mrs.  Harvey  H.  Hewitt;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  5814.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Noniua 
R.  Tharp:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  JudlcUrv 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia  (byri 
quest)  : 

HJt.  5816.  A  Mil  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  Tok 
Sun  Lee  and  her  minor  son.  Mark  Tom;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jt>  5816.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Mrs.  i-i, 
F.  Larson;  to  tbe  Conunlttee  on  the  Judld. 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BTRNE  at  PtnniylTania  (by 
request)  : 
HJl.  6817.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Cartes 
C.    Bancroft   XU;    to   the   Committee  on  tbs 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CARET: 
H.R.  5818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Col. 
leen  Woods;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HJl.  6819.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Audrey 
Fay  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl> 
clary. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  5830.  A    biU    for    the    relief    of  Chla 
Hyong  Too  and  Dong  Myong  Shin  Too;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAT: 
HJl.  5831.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Ifay 
Cagney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaty 
H.R.  6823.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Theodon 
Zlssu;  to  the  Committee  cm  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJt.  5833.  A   bill   for  the    relief  of  W.  J. 
Hlckey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldsry. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
HJl.  6834.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  F.  MUdrad 
Huggins,  Sarah  Hugglns,  and  Nettielee  Hug> 
gins;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  Tork: 
HJl.  5836.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of   Mn. 
Ellen  Mary  Taylor;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  ths 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  6836.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  VlrglUo 
Vaccarezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
HJt.  6837.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Caeslsvm 
Podgorska;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju41- 
olary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJt.  5828.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Vlnoenao 
Bua:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  5839.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Goffredo 

Barretta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY : 

HJl.  6830.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  LulgU 

Anoeechl;    to    the    Conunlttee    on    the   Ja> 

dietary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Tork : 
HJl.  6831.  A  bUl   for   the  relief  of  Jseob 
Jambor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldsry. 
By  Mr.  SNTDBR: 
HJl.  5883.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tuag 
Kook  Im;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldsry. 
By  Mr.  T0LLBF80N: 
HJt.  5833.  A  bill  to  authorize   the  admit- 
tance ot  the  veesel  City  o/  New  Orleani  to 
American  registry  and  to  permit  the  uss  of 
such  vessel  In  the  coastwise  trade  betwssa 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  tbe  State  of  Wash- 
ington;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  WALTER: 
HJt.  68S4.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Joeeph  Calandl;    to  the  Committee  on  tiM 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  of  rule  XXII, 
93.  Mr.  HANNA  presented  a  petition  of  tbs 
Conunlttee  for  the  Monroe  DoeHine  slgnsd 
by  several  resldenU  of  California,  whieh  WM 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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QnesiioBaaIr«  Rasalts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRSSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  23. 1965 

Mr.   CHAMBERLAIN.      Mr.    Speaker. 

because  of  the  far-reaching  implica- 
tloo9— ezt«xUiif  far  beyond  the  bounda- 
rieg  of  my  own  congressional  district — 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing  results,   Just   tabulated,    of   my 


seventh  annual  questionnaire  on  leglsla- 
tlTe  issues. 

LUce  many  colleagues,  I  have  had  a 
tremendous  response  to  the  question- 
naires distributed  both  by  direct  mall 
and  printed  in  maxiy  newspapers 
throughout  Michigan's  Sixth  District 
indicating  to  me  the  vital  intm^st  of 
those  at  home  in  Federal  Ooyemment 
problems.  I  have  found  such  a  poll  most 
helpful  in  measuring  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  from  time  to  time  with  regard 
to  the  many  important  issues  facing  the 
Congress. 

The  tabulation  of  the  replies,  stated  in 
percentages,  is  as  follows: 


196S  questionnaire  results 
(In  percent] 


I  ihtsM  ttM  Federal  Qotera—tewate  a  Domastte  Pesoe  Coriw  to  help  with  loclal  problems 

SlbOSMT 

.  t  DoyoufsTor  the  sdmlnJstratlOD'i  request  for  t  Youth  Conserratlon  CorpeT 

1  niiwld  CooKress  spproTC  tIM,oaO,anO  for  a  dTtl  detaiae  shelter  proKTHnT 

4  Do  w«  need  lattelatioa  to  praride  s  OoTsnuDeBt^aperyised  secret  ballot  for  unloo  mem- 

b«*  befors  s  strike  esn  be  GsIledT 

i  Woirid  yoa  fsTor  s  pronam  ef  direct  mbsidiea  Hther  to  producers  or  proceaors  of  acricul- 

torsl  eoamodl  ties  to  lewer  prices  for  eoosomenr 

1  De  you  Isvor  the  Praaldant's  raoommeodsUans  (or  tax  reductionT 

7.  nioald  speodlnK  be  eot  to  eompensste  for  any  tax  reductianf 

1  BbonM  tsi  dadoetlons  be  Umlted  to  amoonts  In  eieaas  of  6  percent  of  tnoame  for— 

Medical  sxpenaesT „ 

Ctaari table  eon trtbutknsT 

state  and  local  tasesT ..... . 

Inlanst  paymentiT . 

1  If  tues  are  cut  to  stixBulate  crowth,  should  reducUon  of  tbe  lO-peroent  exdse  tax  on  auto- 

■obiles  be  part  of  the  pack  ace? 

Ml  Weald  ron  fSver  tax  dodaedons  for  eoUeca  tultionr 

11.  Do  you  approve  raising  thaoeiUnc  on  tbe  national  dabtT 


'ea 

No 

Not 
sure 

87 

66 

18 

61 

S2 

17 

17 

•6 

18 

U 

24 

11 

13 

74 

14 

42 

42 

16 

n 

8 

9 

25 

68 

17 

24 

60 

30 

90 

00 

30 

» 

60 

21 

7S 

14 

8 

•> 

38 

9 

10 

70 

14 

IS.  Considering  current  economic  oondl- 
tioDS,  do  you  regard  a  balanced  budget: 

Fercenf 

■wantlal 42 

Dotfrable — 40 

Hot  Important 7 

Wo  answer 3 

U.  Should  the  Federal  Government  aid 
eoUeges  in  oonstmctlon  of  aoademle  buUd- 
loga: 

Fef  ceisf 

By  loans 60 

By  grants 14 

Hot  at  all 81 

Noaaswsr ., 6 

14.  With  regard  to  medical  care  for  the 
elderly,  do  you  favor: 

Percent 
Increasing     sodal     security     tazee     to 
Bnanoe  hospital  and  nursing  ooets  for 
those    over    86    (King-Anderson    ap- 
proach)  22 

A  tax  credit  or  federal  financing  for 
private  insurance  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital   care    for    thoee    over   OS    (Bow 

bUl) 34 

No  Federal  parUclpaUon  in  this  flald...    83 

Other 8 

l»o  answer 14 

18.  The  btxlget  reqoeets  M.*  bUlloo  for 
foreign  aid  (military  and  economic  aaslst- 
8900).   ShotUd  this  program  be: 

Percent 

OoDtinued  at  tbU  lev^ 18 

BubstanUally  reduced... 68 

INsoontlniaad ..   ,.. st 

Ho  answer g 


16.  How  do  you  rate  President  Kennedy's 

poUdes: 

Domeetlc :  Percent 

Excellent .  8 

Good 33 

Flair _ 41 

Poor _  34 

No   answer 4 

F(»-eign: 

excellent- . 7 

Oood 31 

FWr 84 

Paw : n 

No  answer 6 


The  Army  Imiet  Glide  to  Army  Posts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1993 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  [^;>eak- 
er.  coming  to  my  desk  the  other  day  from 
the  hands  of  John  Ford.  Washington 
correspondent,  was  the  recently  pub- 
lished Army  Times  Ouide  to  Army  Posts, 
a  book  edited  by  Tom  Scanlan  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  great  value  to  Army 
families — ^In  fact  it  Is  designed  for  such 
families  who  want  to  discover  as  much 


as  they  can  about  housing,  school,  and 
general  living  conditions  at  their  next 
post.  I  have  read  with  great  Interest 
about  posts  where  I  have  been  stationed 
while  I  was  in  the  armed  senrlees  or 
which  I  visited  since  I  have  been  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  it 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  Job  has  been 
done  In  putting  this  book  together  and 
a  Job  very  useful  to  those  in  the  armed 
services. 

It  is  my  honor  to  represent  a  town 
which  Is  very  much  Interested  in  military 
affairs  and  so  when  I  read  the  comments 
of  this  book  I  did  so  with  th^  background 
of  living  in  a  town  of  this  sort  and  hav- 
ing had  an  active  serrice  in  the  Army 
and  the  background  from  the  Housd 
Armed  Servioes  Committee.  It  Is  my  im- 
pression that  the  book  should  be  useful 
to  all  Army  families  and  to  many  others 
who  may  wish  to  make  a  general  study 
of  living  conditions  In  the  Army. 


Ofympic  Athletes  fai  GoTermnent 
Emplo] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAurosHxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1963 

Mr.  CHART  .KB  H.  WIIfiON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill 
that  would  permit  anployees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  a  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
recognised  lntemati<mal  athletic  events. 

I  cite  for  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  case  of  Herman  Stokes,  an  employee 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Post  Office. 

Mr.  Stokes,  I  understand,  is  one  of  the 
two  most  outstanding  athletes  of  his  par- 
ticular classification  that  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  This  year,  Mr.  Stokes 
Is  unofScially  a  member  of  the  VB.  team 
that  will  be  competing  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican games  to  be  held  in  Brasil  In  the" 
month  of  AprlL  Also,  Mr.  Stokes  is  a 
likely  candidate  for  the  U.S.  team  that 
will  be  competing  in  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  month  of  July. 

It  is  necessary  for  Mr.  Stokes  to  be 
granted  at  least  4  weeks  of  leave  with 
pay  in  addition  to  his  normal  vacation 
leave  to  participate  in  these  major  in- 
ternational athletic  events. 

Mr.  £4?efJLer,  the  honor  and  prestige 
of  the  United  States  of  America  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  concern  whenever  a 
team  from  this  coxmtry  enters  an  inter- 
national amateur  athletic  tournament. 
Whatever  the  semantics  of  dlsnission  on 
qiwrtsmanship  may  entail,  tbe  fact  re- 
mains that  our  Nation  is  Judged  by  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  <«  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  amateur  athletes. 

Hie  Post  Office  Department  is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  problem  presented  here; 
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however,  under  existing  niles  and  regu- 
lations can  do  nothing  to  aid  or  assist 
this  fine  yoiing  man  in  his  desire  to  bring 
international  sports  trophies  home  to 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  the  House  will 
speedily  deal  with  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  the  majority  of  honorable 
Members  wUl  sapfiori  it,  and  I  believe  our 
coimtry  needs  it. 


Blasb  New  Froalicr  PoKdea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23,  1963 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for  print- 
ing in  the  Record  a  newspaper  report 
of  a  speech  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  William  K.  Van  Pilt,  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Chap- 
ter of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  article  follows: 
Repszszntativk  Van  Pklt  Blasts  Aominis- 
tbation  polict 

"If  the  present  administration  had  a  mot- 
to It  no  doubt  would  read  'If  at  flr*t  you 
don't  deceive,  try.  try  again'  "  said  Represent- 
ative WnjJAic  K.  Van  Pklt.  Republican, 
Pond  du  Lac,  in  a  talk  given  Prlday  after- 
noon following  a  luncheon  for  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  their  guests. 

Appearing  at  Raulf  Hotel,  Representative 
Van  Pelt,  in  discussing  present  national  and 
world  conditions,  said  "they  are  serious." 

The  Republican  Party,  the  speaker  recalled, 
is  in  the  minority  and  has  been  for  some 
time.  "But  we  have  fought,  we  continue  to 
fight  for  the  preoervatlon  of  this  RepubUc. 
the  very  things  which  the  OAR  holds  dear," 
he  said. 

"In  Oshkoeh  and  elsewhere  they  say  we 
have  conservative  Democrats  who  will  hold 
the  line.  I  say  that  Just  Isn't  so,"  the  speak- 
er declared.  Then  he  mentioned  some  of 
the  so-called  pork-barrel  legislation  pushed 
through  Congress  because  It  will  provide 
things  for  the  cities  of  the  Representatives. 

"I  say  to  you  that  you  get  nothing  for 
nothing.  Tou  pay  for  everything  you  get 
and  you  pay  more  when  the  Oovemment 
does  It  than  If  you  do  it  yourself." 

Representative  Van  Pklt  then  briefly  re- 
viewed the  accomplishments  of  the  88th 
Congress  emphasizing  two  situations  on 
which   be  focused  attention. 

One  of  these  is  the  Cuban  situation  "more 
serious  than  the  administration  will  admit," 
according  to  the  speaker. 

"Maybe  the  President  thinks  It's  the  Soviet 
Peace  Corps  which  we  have  In  Cuba.  I  say 
that  any  weapon  called  defensive  in  nature 
can  also  become  an  offensive  weapon. 

"I  say  that  so  long  as  one  Russian  tech- 
nician remains  on  Cuban  soil.  It  Is  one  too 
many.  It's  serious,  It's  like  having  a  pistol 
pointed  at  your  head  24  hours  a  day." 

"And  I  also  beUeve,"  the  speaker  con- 
tinued, "that  we  are  losing  face  with  the 
other  Latin  countries,  who  no  longer,  be- 
cause of  our  weak  and  vacillating  stand  on 
Cuba,  have  any  faith  in  the  United  SUtes." 

Van  Pklt,  before  opening  the  meeting  to  a 
question  and  answer  period,  also  touched  on 
the  Clay  report  on  fc»«ign  aid. 

"I  have  never  realistically  been  able  to  see 
our  aid  program.    We  have  tried  to  do  some- 


thing for  all  people  and  have  spread  ourselves 
■o  thin  we  have  accompUahed  nothing."  he 
declared. 

The  Clay  report,  the  audience  was  told, 
"substantiates  our  stand  that  ova  aid  is  not 
accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended  and  should  be  eurtaUed." 

The  administration,  he  added,  "practicing 
Its  customary  deceit,"  curtaUed  a  bit  and 
recommended  a  amaU  reduction. 

"What  will  happen  after  the  several  com- 
mittees complete  their  review,  is  hard  to  teU. 
AU  we  can  do  is  be  hopefiU.  But  let's."  he 
vuged.  "stand  up  and  be  coiinted  in  the 
political  arena." 

The  speaker  was  Introduced  by  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Walstad.  DAR  regent,  who  welcomed  the 
members  and  guests,  seated  for  the  luncheon 
at  a  flower-decorated  table. 


Tax  Cats  sni  Tax  Ref  orau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRB8XNTATIVS8 

Tuesday.  AprU  23. 1963 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  past  week  of  Easter  recess,  I  met 
with  many  of  my  constituents  at  various 
functions  throughout  the  communities 
in  my  congressional  district.  The 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  New 
York  has  a  population  of  nearly  a  half 
million  people. 

The  question  most  asked  of  me  by  my 
constituents  and  others  was  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  tax  cuts  and  tax  reforms. 
I  found  that  they,  by  and  large,  favor  a 
tax  cut,  but  they  have  expressed  their 
opposition  to  tax  reforms  as  the  "re- 
forms" affect  charitable  contributions, 
medical  expenses,  real  estate  taxes,  and 
mortgage  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced 
several  bills  which  I  believe  will  give  the 
fairest  tax  aid  to  those  who  are  In  most 
need  of  same.  I  find  myself  in  accord 
with  the  views  of  those  who  have  written 
to  me  on  this  subject  and  those  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  proposals  In 
my  district. 

The  several  bills  I  have  Introduced 
encompass  the  following  proposals: 

First.  Deduction  for  certain  educa- 
tional expenses. 

Second.  Eliminate  the  present  per- 
centage limitations  on  the  deduction  for 
medical,  dental,  and  so  forth,  expenses. 

Third.  Provide  a  partial  exclusion 
from  gross  income  of  interest  received  by 
individuals. 

Fourth.  Increase  from  $600  to  $1,000 
the  personal  income  tax  exemptions  of 
a  taxpayer — Including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old 
age  and  blindness. 

Fifth.  Increase  the  maTtmnm  amount 
allowable  as  a  child -care  deduction,  and 
to  increase  the  amount  of  income  which 
may  be  received  without  reducing  such 
deduction  in  certain  cases. 

Sixth.  Limit  the  deduction  for  deple- 
tion to  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property 
involved,  and  to  reduce  the  percentage 
depletion  rate  for  oil  and  gas  wells  from 
27 '/i  to  23  percent. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  wUl  favorably  o^^^i^q 
these  proposals  dxiring  their  present  de- 
liberations  on  tax  leflslatlon  and  that 
this  Congress  will  give  to  the  people  the 
best  and  most  Just  tax  relief,  relief  which 
the  people  deserve. 
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U^.  Naval  aaJ  Mariae  Carps  Rcaervt 
CoB^Msitc  CoHpaay  S-48 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

or  csuyoaioA 

IN  THE  HOUag  OP  RKPRESKNTATtVM 
Tuesday.  AprU  23.  1963 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Composite 
Company  5-^8.  which  meets  every  Thurs- 
day while  Congress  is  in  session. 

Ours  is  a  volunteer  training  unit  estab- 
lished in  January  1957.  to  afford  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  an  opportunity  to  coo- 
tinue  their  active  participation  in  the 
Reserve  program  of  the  UJ3.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Ouard.  Tht 
time  and  place  of  meeting  are  such  that 
Members  may  participate  prior  to  the 
normal  working  day  of  their  congres- 
sional duties. ' 

Each  weekly  meeting  consists  of  i 
classified  operational  bribing  on  Navy- 
Marine-Coast  Guard  matters  throughout 
the  world,  followed  by  a  formal  presen- 
tation on  a  subject  of  ctuxent  military 
interest  by  a  foremost  authority.  Mem- 
bers receive  no  compensation  for  the 
performance  of  their  assigned  duties  st 
weekly  drill  meetings.  To  further  In- 
crease their  knowledge  of  the  military 
they  engage  in  active  duty  training  twice 
yearly.  While  these  training  exerdiei 
are  scheduled  during  the  Easter  recev 
and  fall  adjournment  of  Congress,  other 
1-  or  2-day  inspections  in  the  naticxial 
military  interest  are  arranged  periodi- 
cally during  the  session. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  memben 
of  our  unit  take  time  from  their  already 
crowded  and  demanding  schedules  tQ 
participate  in  the  Reserve  program  and 
inform  themselves  on  matters  which  are 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

The  following  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives assigned  to  UjB.  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  C(Hnposite  Company 
5-48  are  active  in  the  Naval.  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Ouard  Reserve. 
NAFT  micBxas 

Representative  William  H.  Bates,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Representative  Roskkt  B.  Duncak,  of 
Oregon. 

Representative  Eom(wd  A.  Edmondsom, 
of  Okl&homa. 

Representative  Roanr  F.  ELLSwoars, 
of  Kansas. 

Representative  Jamis  O.  Folto*.  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Chsstdi  C.  Hoaxn.  of 
California. 

Representative  Okoici  Huddlbstoh, 
Jr.,  of  Alabama. 


Representative  Wouam  B.  Mailliaxd, 
at  California. 

RepresenUtive  Chablbs  McC.  Mathias. 
ji  of  Maryland. 

RepresenUUve  HsRBgiT  Ray  Robbits, 

of  Texas. 
Representative  Kxnnbth  A.  Robbrts.  of 

Alabama. 

Representative  Donald  H.  Rxtmsfbld. 
of  Illinois. 

Representative  John  P.  Satxob,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Hbnbt  C.  Schaoeberg, 
of  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr..  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Representative  Abmistbad  I.  Selobn. 
ji.,  of  Alabama. 

Representative  Robert  T.  Staitord,  of 
Vermont. 

Representative  Samttbl  8.  Strattok.  of 
New  York. 

Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
of  New  Jersey. 

Representative  Albbrt  C.  Ullman,  of 
Oregoo. 

MABINK  COBPS  aCBKBEBS 

Senator  Daniel  B.  Bbbwstbr.  of  Mary- 
land. 

Representative  Jack  B.  Brocmcs.  of 
Texas. 

Representative  Jambs  C.  Cob  man.  of 
California. 

Representative  Robbrt  C.  Wilson,  of 
Calif  omla. 

COAST  OVASB  MBMBBtf 

Representative  Charles  E.  Chamber - 
unr,  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Claiborne  D.  Pell,  of  Rhode 
Islsnd.  <^^ 

Representative  John  F.  Shbllet,  of 
CaUfomia. 

In  addition  to  the  Members  listed 
above,  congressional  staff  personnel  with 
current  reserve  status  are  assigned  to  the 
unit 


Another  Forward  Step 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   OONNBCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23. 1963 

Mr.  ORABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  want  to  express  my  sin- 
cere gratification  at  the  passage  of  "ELM. 
5389,  the  administration's  much-needed 
silver  legislation.  And  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  congratulate  all  those  who 
helped  bring  this  about. 

As  Congressman-at-Large  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  an  area  wherein  some  22  es- 
tablishments are  engaged  In  the  use  and 
fabrication  of  silver  as  silver  products 
and  plate  ware  employing  approximately 
6.000  employees.  The  payroll  in  1958 
for  about  3,947  employees  was  $19,- 
196,000.  The  value  of  shipments  out  of 
Connecticut  in  1958  was  $67,186,000  with 
a  value  added  of  $34,621,000.  While  this 
figure  would  be  subject  to  modification 


because  of  the  Impossibility  of  differen- 
tiating out  nonsilver  products  of  these 
producers,  the  modification  would  be 
smaller  for  Connecticut  than  the  Nation 
due  to  the  location  in  Connecticut  of 
such  companies  as  the  International 
Silver  Co.,  Wallace  Silversmiths,  and 
Handy  It  Harmon  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
brazing  alloys,  silver  paint,  silver  con- 
tacts, and  so  forth,  u^e<}  in  defense 
production;  companies  which  produce 
the  lion's  share  of  such  silver  products 
for  the  entire  country. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. I  was  privileged  to  confer  at  length 
with  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry.  Mr.  John  B.  Stevens, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  International  Silver  Co.,  and  many 
representatives  of  mining  and  producing 
interests  both  from  Connecticut  and 
other  areas.  But  early  in  these  hearings, 
I  came  to  believe  sincerely  that  such 
legislation  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  for  many  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  it  is  not  usually 
my  practice  to  introduce  printed  testi- 
mony in  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent the  following  excerpts  as  I  believe 
that  they  very  appropriately  present 
the  questions  in  a  siiltably  brief  and 
easily  understandable  form. 

First,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Dillon  as  contained  in 
the  "Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 88th  Congress,  1st  session, 
on  HR.  4413."  His  statements,  I  think, 
aptly  present  the  need  for  and  purpose 
of  this  legislation : 

Basic  purposes  of  legislation:  H.R.  4413  Im- 
plements the  recoznmendatlons  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent, going  back  to  his  Instruction  to  me 
in  November  1961  to  suspend  further  sales 
of  silver,  and  repeated  in  his  Economic  Re- 
port in  January  of  this  year.  Its  basic  pur- 
poses are  twofold: 

(1)  To  afford  the  Oovernment  a  sure 
and  substantial  supply  of  silver  for  Its 
coinage  needs  by  making  available  for  this 
purpose  the  stocks  of  sliver  buIUon  backing 
the  presently  outstanding  SI  stiver  certifi- 
cates. This  amounts  to  approximately  1300 
million  ounces. 

(2)  To  eliminate  the  obsolete  and  largely 
in<^>eratlve  provisions  on  the  statute  books 
requiring  the  acquisition  and  holding  of 
silver  In  our  monetary  reserves  and  putting 
a  Government  floor  price  of  90.6  cents  an 
ounce  \mder  newly  mined  domestic  silver, 
which  is  far  below  the  ciirrent  market  price. 

For  many  years  now  silver  has  not  served 
any  major  purpose  as  a  monetary  reserve 
metal.  WbUe  it  lias  been  held  as  a  reserve 
behind  outstanding  silver  certificates,  the 
anoount  of  these  in  relation  to  total  cur- 
rency in  circulation  Is  small  (approximately 
$a  billion  in  silver  certificates,  compared 
with  $80  billion  m  Federal  Reserve  notes). 
Our  basic  currency  Is  the  Federal  Reserve 
note  which  is  backed  by  100  percent  col- 
lateral, 26   percent  In  the  form  of  gold. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  sharply  increas- 
ing worldwide  demand  for  silver  for  m- 
dustrlal,  professional,  and  artistic  uses 
which  Is  m  marked  contrast  to  tbe  situa- 
tion existing  in  1934  when  the  Silver  Pur- 
chase Act  was  passed  and  in  subsequent  years 
up  to  about  1969. 

Today,  silver  is  at  a  point  where  current 
world  production  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
ciirrent  coinage  and  industrial  demands. 
Most    recently,    annual    free    world    produc- 


tion of  newly  mined  silver  has  amounted  to 
about  200  mUlion  ounces,  compared  to  a  cMi- 
sumptlon  of  around  380  million  ounces. 

Since  November  29,  1961,  we  have  been 
retiring  the  $5  and  $10  silver  certificates,  re- 
placing them  with  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and 
utilizing  the  silver  so  released  for  the  com- 
age  of  subsidiary  coins,  but  this  supply  Is 
limited.  Coinage  requirements  appear  to 
be  increasing  each  year,  partly  at  least  as  a 
result  of  the  ever-growing  use  of  vending 
machines.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  about 
76  million  ounces. 

In  addition,  our  increasing  jiopulation 
leads  to  a  steady  growth  in  the  number  of 
$1  bills  required  for  circulation,  smce  at 
present  $1  bills  can  only  be  issued  in  the 
form  of  silver  certificates,  this  leads  to  a 
fxirther  annual  requirement,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  $49  mlUlon,  or  roughly  38 
million  oimces. 

Problems  arising  If  $1  Federal  note  not 
authorized:  If  the  $1  Federal  Reserve  note 
is  not  authorized,  the  Treasury  wlU  soon  be 
in  the  untenable  position  of  bemg  forced 
Into  the  market  to  buy  silver  for  its  coinage 
needs.  Since  UJ3.  production  is  only  one- 
third  of  our  industrial  requirements,  all 
silver  for  coinage  would  have  to  be  acquired 
from  abroful,  thus  putting  an  unnecessary 
strain  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  next  excerpt,  f  rcHn  a  statement  by 
Rear  Adm.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  UB.  Navy, 
retired,  is  of  value  because  It  dispels,  I 
think,  some  longstanding  misconcep- 
tions I  have  noted  regarding  the  Intrinsic 
monetary  value  of  silver. 

Silver  as  money:  The  act  of  March  14. 
1900,  established  the  gold  dollar  as  our  staixd- 
ard  unit  of  value.  The  Gold  Reserve  Act 
guarantees  an  ounce  of  gold  will  exchange 
for  $36.  Silver  was  actually  demonetized  in 
1873  and  is  not  a  standard  unit  of  value. 
It  txas  no  guaranteed  vedue  despite  the  use 
m  various  laws  of  such  words  as  "standard 
silver  dollars,"  "monetary  value,"  "seignior- 
age," and  so  forth. 

Despite  the  40-percent  increase  in  the 
price  of  silver  during  the  last  15  months, 
domestic  mine  production  of  recoverable 
silver  rose  less  than  5  percent  in  1962. 
In  fact,  mine  production  in  Nevada, 
Utah,  and  Washington  declined.  The 
gain  in  Arizona  silver  production  refiects 
greater  output  of  copper  ore  jrteldlng 
bjrproducts  of  silver.  An  increase  in  the 
price  of  silver  does  not  mean  an  increase 
in  production  because  silver  is  largely  a 
byproduct  in  the  production  of  copper, 
lesid,  and  zinc.  These  base  metals  are  in 
oversupply. 

Annual  consumption  of  sliver  In  the 
United  States  in  now  averaging  105  mil- 
lion ounces.  A  few  large  producers  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  35  million  ounces 
of  domestic  production.  Approximately 
40  percent  of  this  production  comes  from 
ore  mined  primarily  for  its  silver  con- 
tent— mostly  in  Idaho.  The  remaining 
60  percent  comes  incidentally  in  the 
production  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  foreign  producers  greatly  benefit  by 
our  silver  policies.  Two-thirds  of  our 
annual  consumption  now  comes  from 
abroad.  Such  purchases  amount  to 
about  70  million  ounces  a  year  which 
result  in  a  claim  against  our  gold  sup- 
ply of  about  $90  million. 

Secretary  Dillon  stated  that  the  silver 
producing  industry  has  no  further  need 
for  Government  assistance.    He  pointed 
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out  that  since  late  IMl  the  producers 
have  seen  a  spectacular  increase  in  the 
price  of  their  prodiict  tunounting  to 
about  40  percent.  He  stated  that  the 
recent  rapid  rise  has  created  difllcultles 
for  the  users,  who  have  had  to  cope  as 
best  they  can  with  these  Increased  costs. 

Mr.  John  B.  Stevens,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Internation- 
al Silver  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  said  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Com- 
mittee: 

Z  do  not  feel  qualified  to  dtscusa  the  mone- 
tary aspects  of  sliver,  but  I  would  like  to 
oonflne  myself  to  what  I  understand — silver 
as  a  raw  materlaL" 

In  his  economic  report  of  January 
1963,  President  Kennedy  said: 

I  acrain  urge  a  revision  In  our  silver  policy 
to  reflect  tbe  status  of  sUver  as  a  metal  for 
which  there  Is  an  expanding  Industrial  de- 


A  year  earlier  President  Kennedy  said : 

It  Is  unaconocnlc  for  the  VS.  Qovernment 
to  lock  up  large  quantities  at  useful  silver 
la  the  starlle  form  at  currency  reserves. 

This  I  understand  and  applaud  be- 
cause silver  is  the  single  most  important 
raw  material  which  the  International 
Silver  Co.  buys.  In  a  single  year  we 
use  over  4  million  oimces  in  our  silver- 
plated  and  sterling  silver  products.  Sil- 
ver is,  of  course,  the  largest  comiwnent 
in  the  cost  of  sterling  silver  products 
and  a  siuprisingly  large  element  in  the 
cost  of  silverplate.  For  example,  at  the 
present  price  of  silver  bxiUion  of  $1.27 
an  ounce,  the  silver  content  comprises 
75  percent  of  the  manufacturing  cost 
of  sterliiig  silver  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,  and  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
sterling  silver  holloware,  which  Is  the 
trade  name  for  coffeepots,  teapots,  can- 
dlesticks, bowls,  trays,  platters,  and  so 
forth.  Even  in  silverplate  such  as  the 
famous  1847  Rogers  Bros.,  the  silver  con- 
tent is  20  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  knives,  forks,  and  si>oons. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  selling 
prices  is  that  the  retail  price  of  a  typical 
flve-piece  sterling  place  setting,  includ- 
ing the  10-percent  excise  tax.  has  had  to 
be  increased  from  $32.50  to  $39.50  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
silver  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
year  alone,  if  we  are  to  maintain  current 
profit  margins.  The  retail  price  of  a 
sterling  teapot  has  had  to  be  increased 
from  $145.75  to  $182. 

When  one  considers  the  essential  uses 
of  silver  in  defense  production  as  well 
as  in  less  critical  products  such  as  silver- 
zinc  batteries,  alloys  and  solders,  dental 
and  medical  uses,  electrical  controls, 
contacts  and  circiiits.  mirrors,  and  so 
forth,  and  the  smaller,  less  diversilled 
pompanies  dependent  upon  moderate 
price  margins  for  survival,  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  assumes  a  greater  sig- 
nificance. This  last  excerpt  from  a 
statement  by  Mr.  C.  Edwin  Ireland,  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.,  on  behalf  of  Wallace  Silver- 
smiths, points  up  some  of  these  difllcul- 
tles: 

Our  company  buys  about  2  mlllloa  ounces 
of  silver  annually.  The  sudden  Increase  in 
the  price  of  silver  has  therefore  added,  quite 
unexpectedly,  about  $700,000  to  our  manu- 


facturing costs.  To  state  the  situation 
bluntly,  our  profit  expectations  have  been 
substantially  lessened. 

The  question  might  properly  be  asked 
that  if  the  entire  Industry  is  faced  with 
the  same  increase  In  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  would  not  an  industrywide 
price  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  pass  the  burden  on  to  the  con- 
sumer and  reserve  the  profits  for  the 
manufacturer.  Unfortimately.  it  Just 
is  not  that  easy. 

Changing  our  prices,  once  a  year,  in  a 
period  of  rising  costs  can  be  handled. 
Changing  prices  twice  a  year  in  unusual 
circumstances  can  be  tolerated.  To  do 
so  more  often  is  impossible. 

Because  of  the  wild  fluctuations  in  the 
cost  of  our  raw  material,  it  is  impossible 
to  quickly  adjust  oiu*  selling  prices  to 
recover  the  added  costs  and  still  be  com- 
petitive. In  any  industry,  a  price  change 
normally  entails  careful  forecasts  of  raw 
znaterlal  costs  based  on  past,  current,  and 
anticipated  cost  levels.  With  most  raw 
materials,  forecasts  can  be  made  within 
reasonable  degrees  of  accuracy.  With 
silver,  it  is  impossible  imder  present 
conditions.  As  a  result,  we  find  ourselves 
continually  in  need  of  price  adjustments 
to  recover,  at  least  in  part,  the  fluctuat- 
ing cost  of  silver. 

With  continued  upward  and  unpre- 
dictable fluctuations  in  the  silver  market, 
together  with  consequent  increases  In 
our  product  selling  prices,  our  retail  cus- 
tomers are  confused  and  wary  as  to  their 
purchasing  policy.  In  general,  they  are 
restricting  their  purchases  awaiting 
some  clarification  to  emerge  from  which 
they  can  gain  some  assurance  of  nor- 
malcy. 

We  believe  that  the  price  of  silver  will 
become  far  more  stable  and  predictable 
if  it  is  freed  from  all  artificial  controls 
and  supports  and  Is  permitted  to  react 
to  the  normal  pressures  and  infiuences 
of  a  free,  competitive  market.  As  we 
understand  it.  there  was  no  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  silver  during  1962  and  that 
all  industrial  requirements  were  satis- 
factorily met  from  regular  suppliers  of 
the  commodity.  If  this  is  true,  then  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  elementary  law 
of  supply  and  demand  was  permitted  to 
operate  in  that  period.  In  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  explain  a  38- 
percent  increase  in  price  when  there 
was  no  shortage  in  supply. 

As  we  interpret  the  effects  of  UM.  4413, 
silver  will  find  its  own  proper  price  level 
as  a  commodity.  To  make  this  possible, 
it  seems  to  us  of  great  Importance  that 
the  bin  t>e  passed  in  its  entirety.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must  not  be 
required  to  enter  the  market  for  artificial 
reasons.  At  the  same  time,  the  50 -per- 
cent transfer  tax  must  be  eliminated  so 
that  buyers  and  sellers  can  operate  nor- 
mally, and  without  penalty,  in  a  free 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  gone  to  more 
length  here  than  I  ordinarily  would,  but 
so  strongly  do  I  feel  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation to  be  in  the  national  interest,  that 
I  wanted  to  acquaint  as  many  as  possible 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  bilL  I  am 
also  going  to  urge  the  two  XJS.  Senators 
from  Connecticut.  Senators  Thomas  J. 
Dodo  and  Abraham  A.  RiBzcorr.  to  give 


this  proposal  careful  consideration  wKm 
it  comes  up  in  the  Senate.  Not  a^ 
would  It  aid  Connecticut  industry  b^ 
also  strengthen  the  United  States  bv 
placing  somewhat  less  reUance  upon  for 
eign  producers  for  our  silver,  at  least  ai 
far  as  U.S.  coinage  Is  concerned. 
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Come  to  the  Far 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  M«w  roue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATIVB 
Tuesday.  April  23.  196i 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year 
from  yesterday.  April  22.  1964,  the  gmtes 
will  open  on  what  Mr.  Robert  Moses  has 
described  as  "the  biggest,  most  faadnat- 
ing  showcase  ever  conceived  and  coo- 
structed  by  the  mind  and  hands  of 
man"— the  New  York  World's  Fair  1964- 
65.  With  equal  humility  I  would  like  to 
say  that  this  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be 
the  greatest  demonstration  of  peaceful 
international  competition  in  the  history 
of  mankind — the  Olympic  of  the  arts, 
sciences,  industry,  and  trade. 

As  the  vast  and  complex  preparatiotu 
for  this  grand  event  move  into  the  home, 
stretch — we  have  less  than  a  year  to 
go — I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  to  his  eoo- 
stituents.     Come  to  the  fair. 

Today,  with  so  little  time  left  before 
the  great  occasion,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  site  for  the  fair.  Looc 
Island's  Flushing  Meadow  Park,  will  be 
the  magic  city  envisioned  by  Mr.  Moaet. 
It  is  a  raw-looking  place — cluttered  with 
piledrivers.  bulldozers,  mounds  of  earth, 
and  slabs  of  concrete. 

The  dream  seems  more  real  when  you 
stop  to  consider  the  amount  of  work  that 
has  already  been  done  to  achieve  thli 
plateau  of  several  htmdred  acres  inter- 
laced with  miles  of  cable,  conduit,  sod 
pipe,  and  containing  all  of  the  necessary 
roads,  bridges,  and  utilities  for  this,  tbe 
greatest  of  all  fairs. 

You  become  confident  of  the  reality 
when  you  realize  the  infinite  amount  of 
planning  and  negotiation  necessary  to 
bring  to  the  construction  stage  the  ex- 
hibits of  most  of  these  United  States, 
nearly  a  hundred  foreign  governments, 
and  himdreds  of  producers  of  goods  and 
services  from  all  over  the  world. 

This  will  be  the  greatest,  but  by  no 
means  the  first,  transformation  of  Flush- 
ing Meadow.  In  the  mld-1930's  a  stal- 
wart group  of  New  Yorkers.  Including  a 
new  and  zealous  park  commissioner,  Mr. 
Robert  Moses,  began  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  unlikely  reclamation  feats 
of  that  era.  They  attacked  almost  700 
acres  of  ugly  and  odorous  dump  with  tbe 
express  purpose  of  creating  on  that  site 
an  international  exposition.  Through 
their  diligent  efforts,  a  blot  on  the  New 
York  landscape  which  P.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
described  in  "The  Oreat  Oatsby"  as  *^ 
desolate  area  of  land — a  valley  of  asheS" 
became  the  scene  of  the  legendary  IfSI 
World's  Pair. 


After  the  fsdr  the  Und  was  made  into 
a  park  and  became  a  pleasant  oasis  in 
irbat  is  now  the  geographic  and  popula- 
tion center  of  New  York.  It  is  this  oasis, 
flushing  Meadow  Park,  that  Is  once 
again  preparing  to  play  host  to  the  world. 

The  variety  of  exhibits  aind  events  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  1964-65  will 
be  almost  endless.  Visitors  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  best  in  architec- 
ture and  design  from  su:ross  the  con- 
tinent and  around  the  globe.  With  a 
Binimam  of  restrictions,  the  fair  is  en- 
couraging the  free  displsiy  of  talent  and 
imagination  in  the  construction  of  pavil- 
ions said  exhibits. 

Each  State,  coimtry,  smd  industry  will 
bring  forth  their  finest.  A  number  of 
fecial  exhibits,  such  as  Michelangelo's 
"Pieta"  and  other  religious  art  from  the 
Vatican,  will  offer  an  impressive  suray 
of  sights  smd  sounds.  Every  msOor 
religion  will  be  represented. 

Americsm  smd  foreign  industry  will 
capture  much  of  the  fair's  audience  with 
diverse  spectaculars  ranging  from  life- 
ilse  reproductions  of  gismt  dinosaurs  to 
a  $fiV^  miUion  futuristic  wall-less  pavil- 
ion displaying  products  of  the  gsis  indus- 
tries. I  csmnot  begin  to  describe  the 
wonders  of  the  fair.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  this  will  be,  without  a  doubt,  a 
billion  dollar  fair. 

There  will  be  even  more  to  the  fair 
than  the  activity  at  Flushing  Meadow. 
The  cultural  activities  of  the  entire  city 
of  New  York  will  be  geared  to  the  fair. 
Museums  smd  galleries  will  hold  specisd 
extiibits  and  the  Lincoln  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  will  integrate  its  pro- 
gram with  the  performing  arts  presenta- 
tions at  the  fair  so  that  this  fine  new 
facility  can  be  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage of  those  visitors  interested  in  opera, 
music,  theater,  dance,  and  related  offer- 
ings. 

In  addition  to  all  the  wonderful  things 
that  will  greet  you  at  the  fair,  there  is 
probably  no  other  location  that  is  so  well 
suited  for  such  a  vast  undertaking.  The 
New  York  World's  Pair  1964-65  will  be 
accessible  by  parkway,  expressway, 
bridge,  timnel.  rsiilway.  subway,  ship,  or 
plane.  Over  $100  million  Is  being  q>ent 
In  an  accelerated  highway  improvement 
program  to  make  the  fsdr  even  more 
accessible  to  those  visitors  coming  by 
car.  Over  $4  million  in  waterway  im- 
provements are  underway  smd  a  2,000- 
boat  marina^ — the  most  modem — will 
accommodate  those  traveling  to  the  fsdr 
by  water.  The  hotd  smd  dining  facili- 
ties are  more  than  sulequate.  Over  600 
hotels  tmd  thouscmds  of  restaurants  are 
keyed  to  meeting  the  needs  of  millions 
of  visitors  smnually. 

In  1  year  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
1964-65  will  be  resuly  to  welcome  you. 
Arrayed  aroimd  the  135-foot-tall  "Uni- 
sphere." symbol  of  msm's  achievements 
In  an  expanding  universe,  will  be  the 
fruits  of  the  minds  and  hands  and  hearts 
of  a  good  portion  of  mankind.  On  that 
spring  evening  a  24 -billion  csmdlepower 
tower  of  Ught  will  shoot  into  the  sky  and. 
surrounded  by  countless  satellites,  will 
send  up  a  beacon  that  may  be  seen  from 
Boston,  Mass..  to  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia. 


For  New  York  it  will  signsd,  among 
other  things,  the  celebration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  city's  foimding  and 
the  opeiUng  of  the  Lincoln  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts.  For  sdl  of  us  it 
will  mark  the  launching  of  a  magnificent 
endeavor  toward  that  most  difficult 
goal,  "Peace  Through  Understanding." 
The  international  cooperation  and 
peaceful  competition  demonstrated  by 
the  opening  of  the  fair  will  give  defini- 
tion, form,  and  mesming  to  democracy 
for  the  70  million  people  who  will  at- 
tend during  its  2-year  life.  It  is  less  than 
1  year  away.  Msu-k  it  on  your  calendar 
smd  stcu-t  plsmnlng  now.  C<Hne  to  the 
fair. 


Freeman  Letter  Means  Trouble 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLET 

or  nxnton 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  23.  1963 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  Members 
of  Congress  su'e  in  for  trouble  with  farm- 
ers and  other  taxpayers  if  they  try  to 
explain  their  vote  on  the  feed  gredn  bill 
by  quoting  Secretary  Freeman's  April  19 
letter  to  Members  of  the  House.  It  tells 
only  part  of  the  story. 

Text  of  Freeman's  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dkpabtimmt  or  Aobicultuu. 

Omcx  or  thx  SccaxTAaT, 
Washington.  April  19, 1993. 

DxAR  CoNGtxssMAif  :  I  Understand 

the  Pe«d  Grain  Act  of  1963  wlU  come  before 
tbe  HouM  shortly  after  the  Ciongreaa  returns 
from  Its  recess.  This  legislation  would  extend 
for  2  years  the  highly  successful  measures  en- 
acted In  1961  and  1962  which  have: 

Contributed  to  a  10-percent  Increase  In 
net  farm  Income  between  1960  and  1962. 

Reduced  feed  grain  stocks  from  a  record 
3.3  billion  bushels  In  1961 — prior  to  the  time 
the  new  feed  grains  programs  became  effec- 
tive— to  an  estimated  1.9  blUlon  bushels  at 
the  close  of  the  current  marketing  year. 

Maintained  stable  food  prices  for  con- 
naner*. 

Resulted  In  savings  of  $920,000  each  day  In 
grain  storage  and  handling  charges  as  com- 
pared with  this  date  In  1961. 

This  Is  striking  progress  every  citizen 
understands. 

If  the  House  reafllrms  Its  actions  of  1961- 
62  by  paaslng  this  bill,  it  means  elimination 
of  the  unneeded,  unwanted  feed  grain  mu- 
pluses  by  1964.  Once  the  carryover  has  been 
reduced  to  a  level  adequate  for  emergency 
and  security  reserves,  a  supply-demand  bal- 
ance can  be  maintained  with  less  acreage 
diversion  and  less  cost  In  the  years  ahead. 

Further,  If  the  House  takes  favorable  action 
on  this  legislation,  farmers  participating  In 
wheat  and  feed  grains  price  support  pro- 
grams will  have  greater  flexlbUlty  in  utiliza- 
tion of  their  land.  If  the  wheat  referendum 
is  approved  May  21,  and  there  Is  also  a  feed 
grains  program,  producers  will  be  able  to 
Interchange  these  crops.  It  Is  desirable  for 
farmers  to  know  before  voting  In  the  referen- 
dum what  the  wheat-feed  grain  relationship 
will  be. 

I  am  hopeful  the  success  of  the  feed  grain 
programs  and  the  Importtmce  of  action  now 
on  feed  grains  In  the  light  of  the  upcoming 
wheat  referendum  will  make  possible  your 
favorable  support  of  HA.  4997. 
Sincerely. 

OavtLxx  L.  PaxEMAif . 


He  calls  the  1061-62  programs  highly 
successful  smd  says  they  helped  to  boost 
f  £irm  income.    Note  these  f 8u:ts : 

When  direct  payments  to  farmers  are 
deducted,  net  farm  income  went  down — 
not  up— between  1960  and  1962.  The 
direct  tax  outlsiy  to  farmers  rose  f sister — 
$1.2  billion — thsm  net  farm  income — $1.1 
billion. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  for  farmers 
is  actusdly  the  worst  in  yesuv.  The  f  su-m- 
parity  ratio — prices  related  to  costs — Is 
77 — down  from  81  when  Mr.  Freeman 
took  over.  In  Illinois,  the  parity  ratio 
is  now  71 — lowest  on  record  since  1934. 

Mr.  Freeman  claims  his  progrtuns  have 
reduced  feed  grain  stocks  1.3  billion 
bushels.  He  uses  the  word  "reduced"  at 
the  begirming  of  the  sentence  but  hid 
the  telltale  word  "estimated"  later  on. 
This  1.3  billion  flguire  is  sheer  specula- 
tion. 

Based  on  USDA  reports,  I  csm  prove 
that  Government  grain  holdings  tu*e 
down  less  thsm  half  the  amount  clsdmed. 

Mr.  Freemcm  says  the  programs  have 
"resulted  in  savings  of  $920,000  each  day 
in  grain  storsige  and  handling  charges." 
This  is  not  fSM^usd.  It  is  guesswork,  smd 
it  is  mlsletuling. 

Total  cost  to  taxpayers  is  actusdly  up 
sharply.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  April 
23, 1963, said: 

This  year's  acreage  cutting  plan,  providing 
for  higher  price  supports  on  1963  feed  grain 
crops  and  lower  payments  for  Idling  land, 
will  cost  taxpayers  nearly  $1.9  biUlon.  Fed- 
eral economists  estimate.  That's  $100  mil- 
lion more  than  probable  1962-63  costs. 

Taxpayers  are  spending  more  but  get- 
ting less  results.  This  table  shows  what 
Is  happening — figures  from  committee 
report  on  H  Jl.  4997. 

[In  mUlioDS] 


Diwrted 
acres 

PsymenU 

1961     

2S.2 

».e 

Sfi.8 

$782 

1862    

M2 

1063 

ess 

None.— Admlnlstrstlve  expenses  and  CCC  reallted 
losses  not  Included. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shows  total  Govern- 
ment investment  in  farm  surpluses 
$8,445,793.604 — up  10  percent  from  a  yesu- 
ago. 

The  latest  USDA  "Peed  situation"  re- 
port clearly  shows  the  1963  program  will 
get  far  less  results  despite  incresised  cost. 
Taxpayers  will  shell  out  $8.78  for  each 
dollar's  worth  of  surplus  feed  grstin  dis- 
posed of  this  year. 

The  Secretary  ssdd  in  a  letter  last  June 
to  Senator  ELLsnrDKS  : 

The  voluntary  programs  are  too  cost- 
ly. •••  If  the  voluntary  programs  were  ex- 
tended further,  through  the  1966  crops,  the 
cumulative  additional  cost  would  be  about 
$4  billion.  This  amount  is  equal  to  the  aver- 
age yearly  Federal  Income  tax  payments  of 
nearly  6  million  taxpayers;  would  build 
27,000  miles  of  modem  highways;  would 
complete  4.000  watershed  projects. 

This  bill  would  extend  these  costly 
programs  through  1965.  I  contend  they 
have  been  a  gigantic  and  costly  failure, 
and  sire  a  legislative  mistake  which 
should  not  be  compounded. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  21, 1963 

The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX>..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Job  28 :  28 :  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
thcU  i$  wisdom;  and  to  depart  from  evil 
is  understanding. 

Almighty  Ood.  as  we  bow  our  heads  in 
prayer,  may  we  be  blessed  with  a  stronger 
and  steadier  faith  in  Thee  and  be  in- 
spired to  trust  and  commit  ourselves 
unreservedly  to  Thy  leading. 

May  we  never  be  inclined  to  feel  that 
perhaps  our  faith  is  a  fiction  and  that 
justice  is  only  a  dream  and  righteousness 
merely  a  delusion. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  in  these 
times  of  clashing  ideals  and  conflicting 
ideologies  we  are  tempted  to  stand  with 
trembling  feet  on  the  threshold  of  a  fu- 
ture we  cannot  foresee  or  fordmow  but 
may  we  be  sure  that  each  day  is  in  Thy 
divine  keeping  and  controL 

Gh^mt  that  we  may  solemnly  pledge 
that  we  will  remain  faithful  and  strug- 
gle to  the  utmost  for  the  sanctity  and 
safety  of  humanity  whenever  its  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  are  in  peril. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday wsis  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McQown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  2.  An  act  to  establlsli  water  resources 
research  centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities,  to  stimulate  water  re- 
search at  other  colleges,  universities,  and 
centers  of  competence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of  water 
research;  and 

S.  1007.  An  act  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
siuners  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  Federal  hydro- 
electric plants  In  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  In  other  regions  re- 
ciprocal priority,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.aa] 

Abbltt  Frellnghuysen    Roosevelt 

Ashley  Orabowskl  Saylor 

Betts  Gray  Shelley 

Buckley  Orlffin  Talcott 

Burton  Healey  Teague,  Tex. 

Celler  Hubert  Tuck 

Cooler  Henderson  Vinson 

Dlggs  Lennon  Walter 

Dom  Lloyd  Wldnall 

FlshtT  Macdonald 

Forrester  Powell 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  399 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimotis  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION- 
AL ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fmrther  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HH.  12)  to  Increase 
the  opportunities  for  training  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  professional  public 
health  personnel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJt.  12,  with 
Mr.  KsoGH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  1  ending  on  line  8,  page 
1  of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no  amend- 
ments to  this  section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GRANTS  rOB  CONSTBCCTION  Or  MZDICAL,  DKNTAL, 

PHAaMAcnmcAL,  oPTOnrrmic,  podiatric. 
NrrasTMC,  osteopathic,  awb  fubi,ic  hkalth 
TEACHING  FAdLrrna 

Sec.  2.  (a)  TlUe  VH  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  UJS.C.  chap.  6A>  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  txachimo"  after  "mxstazcu" 
In   the   heading    thereof,    by    Inserting    "and 

TUAXMIMQ  or  PROJTSSIONAI.  HSALTB  PERSONNEL" 

after  "rAciLrnxs"  In  such  heading,  and  hy 
Inserting   Immediately    below   such   headlhg 

"PART  A— GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRTTCTION  OF  HEALTH 

RxsSARCH  FAcn.rnx8".  and  by  changing  the 
words  "this  title"  wherever  they  appear  In 
such  title  to  read  "this  part". 

(b)  Such  title  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"PART  B ORANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTTON   OF  TXACH- 

INO  FACXLmxS  FOR  mEDICAI..  DEIfTAI.,  AND 
OTHXR    HXALTH    PERSOKim. 

"Authorization  of  appropriation* 

"Smc.  no.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  In  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1963,  and  ending 
Jime  30.  1973.  (1)  not  to  exceed  945.000,000 
for  grants  to  assist  In  the  construction  of 
new  teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of 
physicians,  pharmacists,  optomeU'ists.  podi- 
atrists, nurses,  or  professional  public  health 
personnel.  (2)  not  to  exceed  916.000.000  for 
grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  new 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of  den- 
tists, and  (3)  not  to  exceed  915.000.000  for 
replacement  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians, pharmacists,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
nurses,  professional  public  health  personnel. 
or  dentists. 

"Approval  of  application* 

"Sxc.  721.  (a)  No  application  for  a  grant 
under  this  part  may  be  approved  unless  It  Is 
submitted  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  prior  to 
July  1,  1972. 

"(b)  (1)  To  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  grant 
to  assist  In  the  construction  of  any  facility 
under  this  part,  the  applicant  must  be  (A) 
a  piiblic  or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  nivslng.  or  public  health 
and  (B)  accredited  by  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  except  that  a 
new  school  which  (by  reason  of  no,  or  an  In- 
siifflclent,  period  of  operation)  Is  not,  at  the 


time  of  i^ppUcatlon  for  a  grant  to  conalraet  a 
facility  under  this  part,  eUgible  for  aocndi 
tatloa  by  such  a  recognlaed  body  or  botfiM 
shaU  be  deemed  accredited  for  purpceaiTf 
this  part  if  the  Commissioner  of  Educatton 
finds,  after  consultation  with  the  appro, 
prlate  accreditation  body  or  bodies,  that 
there  Is  reaaonable  aararance  that  the  school 
wUl,  upon  completion  <tf  such  facility.  aiMt 
the  accreditation  standards  of  such  bodv  <» 
bodies.  ' 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (l),  i^ 
the  case  of  an  affiliated  hoepltal,  an  appUca- 
tlon  which  is  approved  by  the  achool  of 
medicine  with  which  the  hospital  Is  aiiittt^^ 
and  which  otherwise  compltos  with  the  rt. 
qulrements  of  thU  part  may  be  filed  by  ui* 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  qiuUUU^  to 
file  an  appUcatlon  under  section  825. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  application,  wbctk- 
er  filed  by  a  school  or.  In  the  case  of  an  aau. 
ated  hoepltal.  by  any  other  public  or  oUter 
nonprofit  agency,  for  a  grant  under  this  pan 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  a  factutv 
which  U  a  hospital  as  defined  in  section  83i— 

"(A)  If  the  faculty  U  needed  In  cooneettoa 
with  a  new  school,  only  that  portion  of  th* 
project  to  construct  the  facility  which  tht 
Surgeon  Oeneral  determines  to  be  reaaonabiT 
attributable  to  the  need  of  such  school  (or 
the  faculty   for  teaching  purposes, 

"(B)  If  the  construction  Is  In  conneeUon 
with  expansion  of  the  training  capacity  o( 
an  existing  school,  only  that  portion  of  th* 
project  to  construct  the  facility  which  tbc 
Surgeon  General  determines  to  be  reasonably 
attributable  to  the  need  of  such  school  for 
the  facility  In  order  to  expand  Its  tralnlai 
capacity. 

"(C)  if  the  construction  la  In  connecttoo 
with  renovation  or  rehabUltatlon  of  facUlttai 
used  by  an  existing  school,  only  that  portloe 
of  the  project  which  the  Surgeon  General  d*. 
tannines  to  be  reasonably  attrlbutabte  to 
the  need  of  such  school  for  the  facilities  In 
order  to  prevent  curtailment  of  enrollment 
or  quaUty  of  training  of  the  school, 
shall  t>e  regarded  as  the  project  with  respect 
to  which  payments  may  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 722. 

"(c)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  mad* 
only  If  the  application  therefor  is  approvwl 
by  the  Surgeon  General  upon  his  determina- 
tion that — 

"(1)  the  applicant  meets  the  ellglbUltj 
conditions  set  forth  In  subsection  (b); 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  is  sap- 
ported  by  reasonable  aaeuranees  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  compleUon  of 
construction,  the  faculty  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  teaching  for  which  It  Is  to 
be  constructed,  (B)  sufficient  funds  will  be 
available  to  nieet  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  the  facility.  (C) 
sufficient  funds  will  be  available,  when  cob- 
structlon  Is  completed,  for  effective  use  of 
the  facility  for  the  training  for  which  It  li 
being  constructed,  and  (D)  In  the  case  ot  an 
appUcaUon  for  construction  to  expand  tfe* 
training  capacity  of  an  existing  school  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  nursing,  or  pubUe 
health,  the  first-year  enrollment  at  rach 
school  during  the  first  fuU  school  year  aftff 
the  completion  of  the  construction  and  for 
each  of  the  next  nine  school  years  thereafter 
will  exceed  the  highest  first-year  enroUmeot 
at  such  school  for  any  of  the  five  full  scbool 
years  preceding  the  year  In  which  the  appli- 
cation Is  made  by  at  least  S  per  centum  of 
such  highest  first-year  enrollment,  or  by  five 
students,  whichever  Is  greater; 

"(3)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  applicaUon  for 
a  grant  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
clause  (1)  of  section  720.  such  application 
Is  for  aid  In  the  construction  of  a  new  school 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optcm- 
etry,  podiatry,  nursing,  or  public  health,  or 
construction  which  wUl  expand  the  training 
capacity  of  an  existing  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
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or  pubtte  hsalth.  (B)  la  tks  oaas  of 
^  apybesOon  for  •  gran*  fttMS  fUMs  mp- 
-(Mrtatsd  punuaat  to  elanss  (S)  of  raeli 
Jj^^Uoe.  ■vch  appUeattoa  Is  for  aid  In  tfas 
gomtmctlon  at  a  new  selKX^  of  dentistry  or 
eonstracUon  which  wlU  expand  the  capacity 
of  an  eslstlng  school  of  dentistry,  or  (C)  In 
{lj«  csss  of  an  application  for  a  grant  from 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (8) 
of  such  section,  such  appllcstlon  Is  for  aid 
tn  oonstnictlon  which  will  rsplaos  or  rehabU- 
itata  faculties  of.  or  uasd  by,  an  eslstlng 
g^iool  of  msdldne,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  ntirsing,  osteopathy,  or 
miJBUc  health  which  are  so  obsolete  as  to  re- 
quire the  school  to  cxxrtaU  substantially 
^^lar  Its  enrollment  or  the  quality  of  the 
trslnlwf  provided; 

*(4)  the  plans  and  speclflcatlons  are  in 
aeooi^aaos  with  rsgulatlons  relating  to  mln- 
^gam  standards  oX  construction  and  squip- 

"(i)  tbs  appUcatlon  contains  or  Is  sup- 
pgcted  by  adequate  asstiranos  that  any  U- 
b«er  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  oontrac- 
tor  or  subeontractors  In  the  performance  of 
vock  on  the  oonstructkm  at  ths  faoUtty  (A) 
«10  bs  paid  wagss  at  rates  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  at 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davls-Baoon 
Ut,  m  amended  (40  UJB.C.  a76a-37«a6) .  and 
(B)  will  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
HsB  than  one  and  one-half  tlmee  his  basic 
rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  In  any  work- 
vwk  In  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  workday 
or  forty  hours  In  the  workweek.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the 
labor  standards  spedfled  In  this  paragraph, 
ths  authority  and  functions  set  forth  in  Re- 
organlxatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (16 
PJL  S1T8;  84  Stat.  1967),  and  section  3  of 
tbs  Act  of  June  18,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
TTJB.0.  rrae) :  and 

"(0)  If  the  application  requests  aid  In 
eoostruction  of  a  facility  which  is  a  hospital 
or  diagnostic  or  treatment  center,  as  defined 
tn  section  631,  an  application  with  reepect 
thereto  has  been  filed  under  title  VI  and  has 
been  denied  thereunder  because  (A)  the 
project  has  no  or  Insufllclent  priority,  or 
(B)  funds  are  not  available  for  the  project 
fiom  the  State's  allotmenta  under  title  VI. 
Before  approving  or  disapproving  an  appU- 
catlon under  this  part,  the  Surgeon  General 
ihaD  sectire  the  advice  of  the  National  Ad- 
Tiaory  CouncU  on  Education  for  Health  Pro- 
ftsslons  established  by  section  735  (herein- 
after in  this  part  referred  to  as  the  'CouncU') . 

"(d)  In  omialderlag  appUoatlaos  for 
ptats.  the  OouncU  and  the  Surgeon  General 
rtiaU  take  Into  account— 

"(1)  (A)  tn  the  case  of  a  project  for  a  nev 
sdKMl  or  for  expanalon  of  the  ladllttes  of.  or 
vssd  by.  an  agisting  seliool.  the  rslatlv*  affeo- 
miiissi  of  the  propo— d  f  aoUltlss  in  expand- 
tag  the  capacity  for  the  training  of  first-year 
etodents  of  medicine,  dentistry,  phannaey. 
optometry,  podiatry,  nursing,  or  osteopattiy 
(or,  in  the  oase  of  a  two-yaar  s^od  which 
Is  expanding  to  a  four-year  sehool.  expand- 
ing ths  oapaclty  for  four-year  training 
of  students  In  the  field) .  or  for  the  training 
of  profasslonal  pubUo  health  personnel,  and 
la  promoting  an  equitable  geographical  dls- 
trtbatlon  of  importunities  for  such  training 
(giving  dus  ooQstderatlan  to  population, 
available  phyaldana.  pharmadsta.  optome- 
trista.  podiatrists,  nurses,  dentists,  or  profss- 
•tonal  public  health  personnel,  and  available 
rvouroes  In  vartous  areas  of  the  Nation  for 
training  such  persons):  or 

"(B)  tn  ths  ease  of  a  project  for  replace- 
ment or  rehabllltaUon  of  existing  faclltttss 
of.  or  used  by,  a  school,  the  relative  need  for 
rach  replacement  or  rehabUltatlon  to  prevent 
cwtalbnent  of  the  school's  enrolhnent  or 
deterioration  of  the  quaUty  of  the  training 
provided  by  the  school,  and  the  relative  alas 
of  any  such  curtailment  and  its  effect  on  the 
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geographleal  dlstrtbution  of  opportunities  for 
training  (giving  onnaidBrsMon  to  the  factors 
naentloned  above  In  paragraph  (A) ) ;  and 

"(2)  In  ths  oass  of  an  appUeant  la  a  State 
which  has  In  exlstenos  a  State  planning 
agency,  or  which  participates  In  a  regional 
or  other  Interstate  planning  agency,  de- 
scribed In  sectton  738.  the  relatlonahip  of  the 
appUcatlon  to  the  construction  or  training 
program  which  Is  being  developed  by  such 
agency  with  respect  to  such  SUte  and,  if 
such  agency  has  reviewed  such  application, 
any  comment  thereon  submitted  by  such 
agency. 

"Amount  of  grant:  pajfmenta 

"Sec.  73^.  (a)(1)  Except  aa  provided  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  thla  subsection,  the  amount 
of  any  grant  under  this  part  ahaU  be  such 
amount  as  the  Sxxrgeon  Oeneral  detennlnes 
to  l>e  spproprlate  after  obtaining  the  advice 
of  tlie  CotmeU;  except  that  (A)  in  the  ease 
of  a  grant  for  a  project  for  a  new  ecbool.  and 
In  the  cass  of  a  grant  for  new  faelUtlee  for 
an  existing  school  In  cases  where  s\ich  fadll- 
tlee  are  of  particular  Importance  In  provid- 
ing a  major  expansion  of  training  capacity, 
as  detennlned  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions, such  amount  may  not  exceed  90% 
per  centum  of  the  neoeesary  cost  of  oonstmc- 
tion,  as  determined  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
of  such  project;  and  (B)  In  the  ease  of  any 
other  grant,  such  amount  may  not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction, as  so  determined,  of  the  project 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  la  made. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
part  for  construction  of  a  project  with  re- 
spect to  a  eehool  of  pubUc  health  shall  be 
such  amount  as  the  Surgeon  General  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate  after  obtaining  the 
advice  of  the  Council,  and  may  not  exceed 
75  per  oentimi  of  the  necessary  cost  of  con- 
struction, as  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  of  such  project. 

"(b)  Upon  approval  of  any  appUcatlon  for 
a  grant  under  this  part,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  reserve,  from  any  appropriation  avail- 
able therefor,  the  amount  of  such  grant  as 
detemUned  \mder  subsection  (a);  the 
amount  so  reserved  may  be  paid  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  In- 
stallmente  consistent  with  construction 
progress,  as  the  Surgeon  General  may  deter- 
mine. The  Surgeon  General's  reservation  of 
any  amotmt  under  this  section  may  be 
amended  by  him,  either  upon  i^^proral  of  an 
amendment  of  the  appUcatlon  or  upon  re- 
vision of  the  estimated  cost  of  construction 
of  ths  faculty. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  tindsr  this  part,  there  aball  be  ea- 
duded  from  the  cost  of  euustr^etlon  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  amount 
of  any  other  Federal  grant  which  the  appU- 
eant has  obtained,  or  Is  sssui  <wt  of  obtaining, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  whl^  is  to 
be  flnanoad  In  part  by  grants  authorized 
under  this  part,  and  (3)  ths  amount  of  any 
noa-Pederal  funds  rsqulrsd  to  Im  expended 
aa  a  condition  of  such  other  Federal  grant. 

"Aeeapf  ure  of  paymenta 

"Sac.  733.  If.  within  ten  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  jtart — 

"(a)  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  shall  cease  to  be  a  public  or  non- 
profit school  or,  in  case  the  facility  was  an 
affiliated  hospital,  the  applicant  or  other 
owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be  a  pubUo 
or  other  nonprofit  agency  qualified  to  file  an 
application  under  section  036,  or 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  teaching  purpoeea  for  which  It  was  con- 
structed (unless  the  Surgeon  General  de- 
termines, in  accordance  with  regulations, 
that  there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the 
appUcant  or  other  owner  firom  the  obUfpitlazi 
to  do  so). 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  appUcant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 


to  ths  then  value  (as  iletsnnlnsrt  by 
ment  of  the  pmrxtm  at  by  aettOB  brouglit  In 
the  United  Stataa  district  eoort  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  la  sttswMd)  of  the 
faculty,  as  the  amount  cf  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation bors  to  the  cost  of  construction 
of  such  faculty. 

"Definition* 

"Sac.  724.  As  used  in  this  part — 

"(1)  The  terms  'construction'  and  *co8t  of 
construction'  Include  (A)  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  ths  expansion  of  existing 
buildings,  and  remodeling,  replacement,  ren- 
ovation, major  repair  (to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  regulations),  or  alteration  of 
^TUting  buildings.  Including  architects'  fees. 
but  not  Including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  off-alte  Improvements,  and  (B)  ini- 
tial eqxUpment  of  new  buildings  and  of  the 
expanded,  remodeled,  repaired,  renovated,  or 
alterned  part  of  existing  buildings; 

"(2)  The  term  'nonprofit  school'  means  a 
school  owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
corporaUons  or  associations  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual; 

"(3)  The  term  'afllllated  hospital'  means  a 
hospital,  as  defined  in  section  631,  which  Is 
not  owned  by,  but  Is  afllllated  (to  the  extent 
and  In  the  manner  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations)  with,  a  school  of  medicine 
which  meets  the  ellglbUlty  conditions  set 
forth  In  section  721(b)(1): 

"(4)  The  terms  'school  of  medicine.'  'school 
of  dentistry',  'school  of  osteopathy*.  *school 
of  pharmacy',  'school  of  optomstry',  'school 
of  podiatry',  and  'school  of  pubUe  health' 
mean  a  achool  vrhlch  provides  training  lead- 
ing, respectively,  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  dentistry  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  a  degree  of  doctcv  of 
osteopathy,  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  aclence 
In  pharmacy  or  doctor  of  pharmacy,  a  degree 
of  doctor  of  optconetry  or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree, a  degree  of  doctor  of  podiatry  or  doctor 
of  surgical  chiropody,  and  a  graduate  degree 
In  pubUc  health:  and 

"(5)  The  term  'school  of  nursing*  means 
a  department,  school,  division,  or  other  ad- 
ministrative unit,  in  a  coUege  or  unlveralty. 
which  provldea.  prlmarUy  or  exclusively,  a 
program  of  education  In  professional  nursing 
and  allied  subjects  Isarting  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arte,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor 
of  nvirslng,  or  other  baccalaureate  degree  of 
equivalent  rank;  or  to  a  graduate  degree  In 
nuralng. 

"National  Advisory  Council  en  tducation  for 
Hestth  Profe**ion* 

"Sac.  736.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establUhed 
In  the  Public  Health  Service  a  National  Ad- 
visory CouncU  on  education  for  Health  Pro- 
fessions, consisting  of  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Public  Health  Service,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  the  ConuniflBioner  of  Bduea- 
tlon,  both  of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers, and  sixteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  wlttoout  regard  to  the  dvU  servlcn 
laws.  Four  of  tha  apptXUitad  members  shall 
be  selected  from  the  gsnsral  public  and 
twelve  BhaU  be  selected  from  among  leading 
authorities  In  the  fields  of  higher  educa- 
Uon.  at  least  eight  of  whom  are  parUciOarly 
concerned  with  training  in  medicine,  dentis- 
try, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optonaetry.  po- 
diatry, nursing,  or  the  publlo  health  profes- 
slons.  In  selecting  persons  for  appointment 
to  the  Council,  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  such  factors,  among  others,  as  (1)  ex- 
perience In  the  planning.  eonstruetlBg.  fi- 
nancing, or  admlnlstratlosi  of  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  podiatry,  nursbag;  or  schools  of 
public  health,  and  (3)  familiarity  with  the 
need  for  timftitrg  facilities  in  all  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

"(b)  Tlie  Council  shall  advlss  the  Stsgeon 
General  In  the  prepcurition  of  general  regula- 
tions and  with   respect  to  poUcy  matters 
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•rlatag  In  Um  Mlmlnlstntton  ot  this  part, 
and  In  the  nrrUm  oi  appUeatlons  thersundar. 

**(c)  TIM  Omgeon  Oenarsl  Is  Mithorlaad 
to  ow  tb*  amrwlem  of  any  m«mb«r  or  mem- 
ben  of  the  CouneU  In  oonneetlon  with  mat- 
ten  related  to  the  admlnlatraUon  of  this 
part,  for  such  periods.  In  addition  to  con- 
ference periods,  as  he  may  determine.  The 
Sxirgeon  General  shall.  In  addition,  make 
appropriate  provision  for  consiiltatlon  be- 
tween and  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
Coxindl  and  the  National  Advisory  Gouncll 
on  Health  Research  Facilities  with  respect 
to  matten  bearing  on  the  purposes  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  part. 

"(d)  Appointed  memben  of  the  Ooxincll, 
while  attending  conferences  or  meetings  of 
the  Coiindl  or  while  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceed- 
ing $60  per  diem.  Including  travel  time,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
■Istenee,  as  authorised  by  section  5  of  the 
Administrative  expenses  Act  of  1940  (5  U^.C. 
73b-a )  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 

"Noninterference     with     administration     of 
institutions 

"Brno.  736.  Nothing  contained  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  de- 
partment, agency,  offlcer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over,  or  Impoee  any 
requirement  or  condition  with  respect  to. 
the  personnel,  oxirrlculum,  methods  of  In- 
struction, or  administration  of  any  In- 
stitution. 

"Beffutationt 

"Ctoc.  737.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General,  after 
consultation  with  the  Coxincll  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  prescribe 
general  regulations  for  this  part  covering  the 
eligibility  of  Institutions,  the  order  of  pri- 
ority In  approving  applications,  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  approving  applications, 
determinations  of  the  amounts  of  grants, 
and  minimum  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  various  types  of  Institutions. 

"(b)  The  Surgeon  General  Is  authorized 
to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  other  regulations  as  he  finds 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
pcut. 

"Technical  assistance 

"Sac.  738.  In  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of 
this  part,  and  to  further  the  development  of 
State,  or  Joint  or  coordinated  regional  or 
other  Interstate,  planning  of  programs  for 
relieving  shortages  of  training  capacity  In 
tbe-flelds  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry,  nunlng.  and 
public  health,  through  constructing  teach- 
ing facilities,  providing  adequate  «n»Tii-fni 
support  for  schools,  or  otherwise,  the  Sur- 
geon General  Is  authorized  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  consultative  services  to 
State  or  Interstate  planning  agencies  estab- 
lished for  any  of  such  purposes. 

"Planning  grants  for  health  education 
profrant 

"Sac.  739.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  In  the 
period  beginning  July  1.  1903.  and  ending 
June  30,  1973,  the  nan  of  gfiOO.OOO  to  enable 
the  Surgeon  General  to  make  grants  to 
regional.  Interstate.  State,  or  local  pubUc 
or  nooproflt  private  agencies  and  organisa- 
tions and  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
Institution  for  planning  and  determining 
the  need  for  teaching  facilities  for,  or  other- 
wise planning  a  new.  expanded,  or  Improved 
program  of.  training  physicians,  pharma- 
cists, optometrists,  podiatrists,  nurses,  pro- 
fenlonal  public  health  personnel,  or  den- 
tists. 


*>aaT  o — wuiimT  Loura 
"Loan  agtmmmemta 

"Sac.  740.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  is  authorised  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  for  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  a  student  loan  fund 
In  accordance  with  this  part  with  any  public 
or  other  nonprofit  school  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, or  dentistry  (as  defined  In  section 
734)  whldi  Is  located  In  a  State  and  is  ac- 
credited as  provided  In  section  731(b)(1) 
(B). 

"(b)  Each  agreement  entered  Into  under 
this  section  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  by  the  school; 

"(3)  provide  for  depoelt  In  the  fund  of 
(A)  the  amounts  allocated  under  this  part 
to  the  school  by  the  Secretary,  (B)  an  addi- 
tional amount  from  other  sources  eqiial  to 
not  less  than  one-ninth  of  amounts  depos- 
ited pursuant  to  clause  (A),  (C)  collections 
of  principal  and  Interest  on  loans  made 
from  the  fund,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings 
of  the  fund; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  fund  shall  be  used 
only  for  loans  to  students  of  the  school  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement  and  for  costs 
of  collection  of  such  loans  and  Interest 
thereon;  and 

~(4)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

"Loan  provisions 

"Sec.  741.  (a)  Loans  from  a  loan  fund  es- 
tablished under  this  part  may  not  exceed 
$3,000  for  any  student  for  any  academic 
year  or  Its  equivalent,  reduced  by  the 
amounts  loaned  to  such  student  for  that 
year  out  of  a  loan  fund  established  under 
section  304  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1968.  In  the  granting  of  such 
loans,  a  school  shall  glvs  preference  to  per- 
sons who  enter  as  first-year  students  after 
June  30.  1963. 

"(b)  Any  such  loans  shall  be  made  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  school  may 
determine,  but  may  be  made  only  to  a  stu- 
dent In  need  of  the  amoxint  thereof  to 
pursue  a  full-tlms  course  of  study  at  the 
school  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  de- 
gree, or  doctor  of  osteopathy. 

"(c)  Such  loans  shall  be  repayable  In  equal 
or  graduated  periodic  Installsoents  (with  the 
right  of  the  borrower  to  accelerate  repay- 
ment) over  the  ten -year  period  which  begins 
three  years  after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue 
a  full-tUne  course  of  study  at  a  school  of 
medicine,  osteopathy,  or  dentistry,  excluding 
from  such  ten-year  period  all  periods  (up  to 
three  yean)  of  (1)  active  duty  performed  by 
the  borrower  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service,  or  (3)  eervloe  sa  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

"(d)  The  UabUlty  to  repay  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance o<  such  a  loan  and  aocrued  Interest 
thereon  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of 
the  borrower,  or  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  he  has  become  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

"(e)  Such  locuis  shall  bear  Interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of  8 
per  centiun  per  annimi,  computed  only  for 
periods  during  which  the  loan  Is  rejiayable. 
~(f)  Where  any  person  who  obtained  one 
or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
imder  this  part — 

"(1)  (A)  engages  In  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  or  osteopathy  In  an  area  In  a 
State  determined  by  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority  to  have  a  ahactags  of  and 
need  for  physicians  or  dentists;  or 

"(B)  Is  employed  full-time  as  a  physleian 
or  dentist  by  any  public  agency.  Is  on  active 
duty  as  a  physician  or  dentists  with  a  uni- 
formed service,  or  Is  employed  full-time  as 
a  physician  or  dentist  by  any  nonproflt  pri- 
vate agency  or  organisation  located  In  a 
State;  and 


"(3)  (A)  in  the  ease  or  praetloe 
In  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subssotlatt.~Z 
approiirlate  State  health  authority  p^**^ 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Uxioatlsa,^^ 
Welfare  in  such  fonn  and  at  such  tlaat^ 
the  Secretary  may  praecrlbe  that  such  prac- 
tlce  helps  to  meet  the  shortags  of  »^n4 
for  physicians  or  dentists  In  the  area 
the  practice  oocun; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  employment  (otbw 
than  Federal  employment  or  service  in  a  oal. 
fonxMd  service)  ^by  any  public  agency  cr  noB. 
profit  private  agency  or  organlzatioo,  tht 
State  health  authority  for  the  State  In  vtikh 
the  employment  Is  performed  certifies  to  tbi 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  WMte* 
In  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  tbs  8ie- 
retary  may  prescribe  that  such  employmnt 
helps  meet  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  pv. 
sons  to  perform  such  employment;  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  Fed^^l  employn«M« 
service  In  a  uniformed  service,  the  best  « 
the  employing  agency  or  xinlformed 
as  the  case  may  be,  certifies  to  ths 
of  Health,  Education,  and  WsMars  ta 
form  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  i 
prescribe  that  such  employment  or 
helps  meet  a  shortage  of  and  need  for  | 


to  perform  such  employnwnt  or  such  mlUtM^ 
service; 

then  10  per  centum  of  the  total  ot  SMh 
loans,  plxis  accrued  Interest  on  such  smoeBt, 
which  are  unpaid  as  of  the  date  such  pne- 
tlce  or  employment,  or  such  service  In  a  mi- 
formed  service  begins,  shall  be  caaeiM 
thereafter  for  each  year  of  such  prssMn. 
employment,  or  service,  or  oombtosttas 
thereof,  up  to  a  total  of  SO  per  oentoa  of 
such  total,  plus  accrued  Interest  therscn. 

"(g)  Loans  shall  be  made  under  this  put 
without  security  or  endorsement,  except  thst 
If  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the  nets  or 
other  evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  hla 
would  not,  under  the  applicable  law.  cnsti 
a  binding  obligation,  either  security  or  aa- 
dorsement  may  be  required. 

"(h)  No  note  or  other  evidence  of  s  ksi 
made  under  this  |>art  may  be  transftrrsd  or 
assigned  by  the  school  making  the  loan  a- 
cept  that.  If  the  borrower  transfers  to  sa* 
other  school  participating  in  the  profrsB 
under  this  part,  such  note  or  other  svldsact 
of  a  loan  may  be  transferred  to  such  otte 
school. 

"(1)  Where  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan,  or 
Interest,  is  canceled  under  this  section,  flh* 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  school  an  amooat 
equal  to  the  school's  proportlonste  ■&•» 
of  the  canceled  portion,  as  determined  hf 
the  Secretary. 

"Authoriaation  of  appropriations 
"Sac.  743.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authortal 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Bssltk, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  carry  out  tblt 
part  $6,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  wiMm 
June  90.  1904.  $10,300,000  for  the  fiscal  ynr 
ending  June  80.  1968.  $15,400,000  for  tti 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19M,  $30JOOJM 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1967,  |81.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1$ 
196$.  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year  sad- 
Ing  June  80,  1969.  and  each  of  ths  two  MS- 
oeedlng  fiscal  yean  as  may  be  neceessry  to 
enable  students  who  have  received  s  loaa  Mr 
any  academic  year  ending  before  July  1,  UHl 
to  continue  or  oocnplete  their  edueatloa. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  tubsae- 
tloo  shall  be  allotted  among  loan  fundi  st 
schools  which  have  established  loan  ftndi 
under  this  part. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secntary  shaU  from  tlms  to 
time  eet  dates  by  which  schools  wltb  whkfc 
he  has  in  effect  sgr semen ts  under  thU  pert 
mtist  file  applications  for  allotments  to  tbslr 
loan  funds. 

"(3)  If  ths  total  of  the  amounts  rsquvtsi 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  such  applications  •■• 
cesds  the  amounts  apprt^irlated  tinder  thK 
part  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  allotment  to 
the  loan  fund  of  each  such  school  shsll  b* 
reduced    to   whichever   of   the    following  ii 


^  BsaDar:  (A)  the  amount  requested  in 
Ml  MVtteatloo  or  ( B)  an  amount  which  bean 
^T^i^t  raVko  to  ths  amounts  appropriated 
JtM  number  of  stndents  estimated  by  the 
|f^».^  to  be  enrolled  In  such  school  dur- 
iM  ■w»*'  fiscal  year  bean  to  the  estimated 
^l  number  of  students  in  aU  such  schocds 
!^rtiig  s\xch  year.  AmounU  ramainlng  after 
"Bo^gSant  under  ths  preceding  sentence  shaU 
bTnsUotted  In  accordance  with  clause  (B) 
fj  iw**  ssBtence  among  schools  whose  ap- 
^l(,,|tnn«  requested  more  than  the  amounu 
10  sltottsd  to  their  loan  funds,  but  with 
^yh  adJTutments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
_(«Tcnt  the  total  allotted  to  any  such  school's 
tala  fond  from  exceeding  the  total  so  re- 
Mrtsdbylt. 

"•"-(jj  AUotments  to  a  loan  fund  of  a  school 
^n  iM  paid  to  It  from  tlms  to  time  In  such 
IgftaillMsnts  as  the  Secntary  determines  will 
^  issult  In  unnecessary  accumulations  in 
^  y,^i\  fund  at  such  school. 

'Oittrtbuttoa  of  assets  from  loan  funds 

•Vk.  74$.  (a)  After  June  SO,  1971,  and  not 
^jgg  uian  September  SO.  1971.  there  shall 
ts  s  capital  distribution  of  the  bcOance  of 
ths  loan  fund  established  under  this  part  by 
aeh  Khool  as  follows : 

"(1)  Ttit  Secretary  shall  first  be  paid  an 
giBOont  which  bean  the  same  ratio  to  the 
iMlanos  in  such  fund  at  the  cloee  of  June 
10,  1971,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  allot- 
maiiti  to  such  fund  by  ths  Secretary  iinder 
tbu  part  bean  to  the  total  amounts  in  such 
fsnd  derived  from  such  allotments  and  from 
tmSa  dsposltod  therein  pursuant  to  section 
T«0(b)(S)(B). 

"(9)  The  remainder  of  su(di  balance  shall 
ks  psld  to  the  school. 

"(b)  Aftsr  September  80.  1971,  each  school 
«ttk  which  ths  Secntary  has  made  an  agree- 
msnt  under  this  part  shall  pay  to  the  Seane- 
ury,  not  lees  often  than  quarterly,  the  same 
proportionate  shan  of  amounts  received  by 
tbs  school  after  June  80,  1971,  In  payment 
of  principal  or  Interest  on  loans  made  from 
tbs  loaa  fund  established  pursuant  to  sudk 
HTseoasnt  ss  was  determined  for  the  Secre- 
tary under  sulascctton  (a) . 

"Loans  to  schoois 

"SsD  744.  Upon  appUeaUon  by  any  school 
vtth  wlkloh  hs  has  made  an  agreement  under 
tfata  part,  the  Secretary  may  make  a  loan  to 
lech  school  for  the  purpoee  of  helping  to 
Insnoe  deposits  required  by  sectloa  740(b) 
(I)(B)  In  a  loan  fund  established  ptnsuant 
to  luch  agreement.  Such  loam  may  be  made 
only  if  the  school  shows  it  Is  unable  to  ee- 
OBS  such  fxukds  upon  reaaonable  terms  and 
conditions  from  non -Federal  sourcee.  Loans 
■sds  under  this  section  shall  bear  Interest 
U  a  rats  sufldant  to  oover  ( 1 )  the  cost  of 
the  funds  to  the  Treastur.  (3)  the  cost  of 
■dmlnUterlng  this  section,  and  (8)  probable 


"Administrative  prooMons 

748.  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  mod- 
tflcstloas  of  agreements  or  loauos  made  tmder 
tlila  part,  and  may  oompromlss,  waive,  or  re- 
lasas  any  right,  title,  claim,  or  deanamd  of 
tbs  United  States  arising  or  acquired  under 
this  part." 

Iff.  HARRIS  (intemiptinc  the  read- 
log  of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
otnrkNM  that  certain  lanfuace  In  the  bill 
u  introduoed  has  been  stricken  and  the 
oommittee  has  ado<)ted  amendments 
with  reference  to  the  program  which  I 
explained  In  detaU  yesterday.  In  view 
of  that  fact  and  also  the  further  fact 
that  this  section  goes  to  page  28  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
considered  as  read.  Included  in  the  Rxc- 
ou.  80  that  the  amendments  may  be 
re*<l  and  acted  upon;  and,  of  ooorBe.  it 
vould  be  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  oommittee  amendmmt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folloirs: 

Committee  amendment,  page  3,  strike  out 
lines  14  through  38  and  insert  In  Ueu  thareoC 
the  following: 

"Sec.  720.  There  an  henby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  over  a  period  of  three 
fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1904.  not  to  exceed  the  fol- 
lowing amounts — 

"(1)  $105,000,000  In  the  aggregate  for 
grants  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  new 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians, pharmacists,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
nurses,  or  profsaslonal  public  health  person- 
nel, of  which  not  more  than  $16,000,000  nuiy 
be  available  for  grants  before  July  1.  1964, 
and  not  more  than  $60,000,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate may  be  avaUable  for  grants  before  July 
1.  1005: 

"(S)  $86,000,000  m  the  aggregate  for  grants 
to  Bsslst  In  the  construction  of  new  teaching 
facUitlee  for  the  training  of  dentists,  of 
which  not  more  than  $6,000,000  may  be 
available  for  grants  before  July  1,  1964.  and 
not  more  than  $30,000,000  In  the  aggregate 
may  be  available  for  grants  befon  July  1, 
1966;  and 

"(3)  $36,000,000  in  the  aggregate  for  re- 
placement or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
teaching  facilities  for  the  training  of  physi- 
cians, pharmacists,  optonutrists,  podiatrists, 
nurses,  professional  public  health  personnel, 
or  dentists,  of  which  not  more  than  $5,000,- 
000  may  be  available  for  grants  before  July 
1,  1964,  and  not  more  than  $30,000,000  In 
the  aggregate  may  be  available  for  grants 
before  July  1.  1966. 

If  and  to  the  extent  the  Surgeon  General 
determines  such  action  will  better  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  this  part,  the  limitations 
on  the  amounts  available  for  grants  before 
Jvily  1.  1964.  under  any  paragraph  of  this 
section  shall  be  decreased  and  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  so  available  tmder  any  other 
paragraph  of  this  section  shall  be  corre- 
spondingly Increased:  and  the  amoxints  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1964.  under  each  of  such  piumgraphs  shall 
be  similarly  adjusted  by  transfer  between 
them.  In  applying  the  dollar  limitations  of 
each  of  thoee  paragraphs  for  the  three-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1966,  any  amount 
appropriated  under  any  such  paragri4>h  but 
transferred  under  the  preceding  sentence  to 
the  appropriation  under  another  pauvgraph 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  appropriated 
only  under  such  other  paragraph." 

The  conunlttee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  19,  strlks  out  "1973"  and  In- 
sert "1968"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clo'k  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendnaent. 

Tint  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  6,  Une  IS,  after  "echool  of  medicine," 
Insert  "or  school  of  osteopathy." 

The  oommittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wHl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a.  Une  32.  strlks  out  "(A) ." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 
The  Clef^  read  as  follows: 

Pag*  9.  beginning  in  line  1.  strlka  out  ". 
and"  and  all  that  foUowa  through  the  word 
"workweek"  In  line  6. 

The  committee  amendmoit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  c<Hnmittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  14,  Une  33.  Insert  "or  school  of  oste- 
opathy" before  "which". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  19.  strike  out  Unes  1  through  13. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  wHl  re- 
EKjrt  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  CJlerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  21,  strike  out  lines  19  through  33, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(e)  Such  loans  shaU  bear  Interest,  on  the 
\mptald  balance  ot  the  loan,  ooanputed  only 
for  periods  during  which  the  loaui  Is  npay- 
able,  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  an- 
num, or  the  going  Federal  rate  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made,  whichever  rate  is  the  great- 
er. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'going  Federal  rate'  means  the  rate  of 
Interest  which  the  Secretau^  erf  the  Treasury 
specifies  during  June  of  each  year  for  pur- 
poses of  loans  made  dxulng  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  the  next  July  1.  determined  by 
estimating  the  average  yield  to  maturity,  on 
the  basis  of  daUy  closing  market  quotations 
or  prices  during  the  preceding  May  on  aU 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  a  maturity  date  of 
fifteen  or  more  yean  from  the  first  day  of 
such  month  ot  Uay,  and  by  rounding  off  such 
estimated  average  annual  yield  to  the  next 
higher  multiple  of  one-et^th  at  1  per  cen- 
tum." 

The  committee  amendmwit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  38,  beginning  In  line  3.  strike  out 
"$30,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  26,  line  4,  strike  out  *'19«t"  and  in- 
sert  "1967"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  ammdment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  38,  line  7.  strike  out  "1961"  and  In- 
sert "itee"  In  Ueu  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 


Page  as,  llnee  19,  18,  18.  aad  9S.  strlka  oat 
-1971"  and  Insert  "196B"  In  Ueu  thereof.- 
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The  committee  amendment  waa  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAnUHAN.  The  Oerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foDows: 

Pae«  27.  Una  4.  strllu  out  "1971"  and  tn- 
■ert  "1B6B"  in  llmi  tbmnat. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  bUI. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wil- 
der If  my  colleague  woxild  Indulge  with 
me  5  minutes  to  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman fr(xn  Virginia  [Mr.  Oast]  to 
give  the  Hoiise  a  bit  of  information  that 
he  has  regarding  another  matter  in 
which  we  -are  all  interested  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  DErviNE.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  recognizing 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Oast],  the  Clerk  wiH  report  the  next 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment :  On  page  28,  strike 
out  Unes  1  and  2. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Oaby]. 

Mr.  QART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day to  address  the  House  regarding  re- 
cent reports  In  the  press  and  on  radio 
and  television  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's protests  of  reductions  by  this 
body  of  its  budget  requests  for  the  ciur- 
rent  year  and  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

I  am  sure  that  certain  of  these  re- 
I>orts  have  caused  concern  among  the 
Members  because  of  the  curtailment  of 
service  that  has  been  threatened.  I 
would  remind  the  House  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  can  paint  a  black  and 
tearful  picture  when  Its  fiinds  are  being 
cut.  Former  Postmaster  General  Bvan- 
merfleld  was  a  past  master  in  this  field. 

In  cutting  the  budget  in  years  past 
as  a  manber  of  two  appropriations  sub- 
c<munlttee8,  I  have  been  accused,  with 
my  colleagues,  of  ruining  the  Post  Office 
and  wrecking  ova  foreign-aid  program. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  survived  and  that  the  foreign-aid 
program  is  flourishing. 

Now.  because  of  our  action,  it  Is  said 
the  elimination  of  Saturday  mail  de- 
livery will  have  to  be  considered  and 
that  the  delivery  of  Junk  mall  may  have 
to  be  slowed  down.  It  Is  charged  that 
no  delivery  service  will  be  possible  to  new 
hiCHnes  and  offices. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  only  actual 
order  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
made  in  this  regard  to  date.  It  pro- 
hibits the  appointment  of  new  employ- 
ees in  68  of  the  largest  post  offices  across 
the  country  and  calls  on  these  same 
offlces  to  Umit  their  overtime.  It  asks 
that  the  Departmait  be  advised  if  these 
restrictions  result  in  any  curtailment  of 
service. 


Richmond.  Va..  in  my  congressional 
district,  comes  under  this  order  and  I 
am  willing  to  stand  firm  on  the  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman  and  with 
which  the  House  concurred. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  cut  $92  mll- 
Uon  from  the  budget  request  of  the  De- 
partment for  1964— but  it  gave  the  Post 
Office  $227  million  more  than  it  is  get- 
ting this  fiscal  year. 

It  is  true  the  House  did  make  the  big- 
gest cut  in  the  Post  Office  budget  in  his- 
tory— but  the  Post  Office  budget  was  also 
the  biggest  in  history,  almost  $5  billion. 

It  is  true  the  House  cut  $70  million 
in  the  operations  end  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice— but  this  was  less  than  a  2-percent 
reduction  in  the  Department's  request 
for  operations. 

It  is  true  that  the  new  appropriations 
will  have  to  cover  the  pay  increase  voted 
last  year — but  we  allowed  the  necessary 
$133  million  for  this  purpose  and  ap- 
proximately $100  million  additionally. 

It  is  true  that  the  Post  Office  did  not 
get  $8  million  it  requested  as  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1963— but  it  did  get  $162  million  from  a 
request  for  $170  million. 

It  was  our  deliberate  intention  to  rec- 
ommend appropriations  that  would  re- 
quire economies  of  operation. 

But  as  I  told  the  House  when  present- 
ing the  bill  that  has  the  Post  OfBce  up  in 
arms.  Postmaster  General  Day  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  and  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  ability. 

Our  subcommittee  is  convinced  he  can 
meet  the  challenge  demanded  by  our 
enormous  postal  deficit;  our  country's 
long  string  of  unbalanced  budgets  and 
the  huge  public  debt  that  has  resulted. 

If  it  is  merely  the  Job  of  this  body.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  approve  the  actions  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
without  making  a  judgment  of  our  own. 
we  might  as  well  pack  up  and  go  home. 

This  House  has  made  a  Judgment.  I 
am  confident  that  it  was  a  reasonable 
judgment  and  that  the  Post  Office  will 
be  able  to  operate.  Some  tightening  of 
the  belt  will  be  necessary  but  this  Is  a 
chore  that  should  be  undertaken  not 
only  by  the  Post  Office  Department — but 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  suggestion 
that  we  do  away  with  Saturday  mail 
could  not  bother  me  less.  If  they  want 
to  really  help  us  they  could  do  away  with 
Blonday  morning  mall.  Then  we  would 
get  some  help. 

Mr.  OARY.  I  am  sure  you  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  10  years  ago 
we  did  away  with  two  deliveries  a  day 
in  residential  sections,  reducing  it  to  one. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  savings  over  the 
10  years  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
on  that  item  alone  without  causing  a 
hardship  to  anyone. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hauxs:  On 
page  14,  tine  14,  Immediately  after  the  eeml- 
colon  Inaert  the  following:    but  cudi  tenn 


not  Include  tiM  ooostructloQ  «r  «^ 
of  oonatructlon  of  ao  mucb  of  any  tactttt^M 
\»  uaed  or  U  to  be  used  for  aect^K^  |J| 
■tructlon  or  as  a  plaoe  for  rellgloiM  «h^^ 


The     CHAIRMAN.    The     gent 
from    Arkansas    is    recognized    faT"! 
minutes. 

Blr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  ChairmaD,  I  «b 
not  take  the  5  minutes. 

Yesterday  we  had  some  dlseussion  k. 
garding  the  possibility  that  the  tm^ 
could  be  uaed  for  constructing  fadHliB 
which  might  be  used  for  religioos  pur- 
poses. That  is  not  the  intention  of  tiM 
committee.  The  matter  was  never  n^ 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  or  h 
discussions  we  had  in  executive  ae«loa. 
I  have  looked  into  the  matter.  In  viit 
of  the  definition  that  is  Included  oo  p^ 
14  of  the  bill  of  "construction"  and  "^oit 
of  construction,"  it  appears  that  «m». 
one  might  interpret  it  in  a  way  Umi 
such  use  would  be  possible.  This  am^ 
ment  is  simply  to  make  It  abundanfli 
clear  that  none  of  the  funds  can  be  iai4 
for  this  purpose. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  CIMn 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  be  glad  to  ykM 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  vay 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  eoB- 
mittee  has  offered  this  amendment 
With  his  permission  I  would  like  to  aik 
him  a  couple  of  questions.  I  have  la  ^ 
hand  a  memorandum  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wil- 
fare  dated  April  20,  1961,  in  which  tb9 
specify  that  none  of  the  funds  may  bt 
used  for  such  construction.  This  vooM 
be  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  putabt 
health  services — that  none  ot  the  fundi 
could  be  used  for  such  constructloo  H  % 
were  for  a  particular  denomlnattaa 
But,  for  example,  if  a  chapel  in  a  iMMpl- 
tal  were  to  be  used  by  all  denominatlM 
then  the  construction  funds  coold  ki 
used.  I  take  it  from  the  gentleoMB^ 
amendment  it  would  prohibit  the  xmt  it 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  aai 
chapel  where  any  religious  InstmetkB 
could  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  FOr  a  house  of  wonbip, 
yes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Anotte 
question,  if  the  gentleman  will  pemlk: 
Under  this  memorandum  they  say  foodi 
can  be  used  for  equipment  under  tht 
present  programs  that  are  in  erlstfnw 
for  which  funds  are  used;  for  exampk, 
for  pulpits,  for  news,  and  so  forth,  in 
chapels  and  other  places. 

I  notice  in  the  bin  that  part  of  thi 
funds  can  be  used  for  original  equl^ 
ment,  if  I  read  the  bill  correctly.  Wodd 
the  amendment  which  the  gentkaau 
offers  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Ftedcfil 
funds  for  equipment  as  well  as  cousin*' 
tion  for  places  where  there  would  fee 
sectarian  instruction  or  religious  wor- 
ship? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  that  is  a  fact  Ai 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  thbik  tbeiv 
would  be  any  question  that  such  fundi 
could  be  used  for  religious  eqxiipmat 
even  if  this  amendment  had  not  beeo 
offered. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  U» 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  fcntlonan  ylekl? 

Mr.  HARRIS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KL  Do  I  understand, 
then,  that  tmder  this  amendment,  if  a 
oniverslty  obtamed  assistance  to  use 
these  funds  for  construction  of  Its  uni- 
versity and  then  proceeded,  with  its  own 
funds,  to  build  a  chapel  for  religious  pur- 
poMs.  the  amendment  would  bar  any 
federal  assistance,  even  though  the 
ebapel  was  built  with  the  university's 
own  private  funds? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  the  gentleman  U 
not  correct.  It  does  not  Interfere  with 
irhat  any  school  might  do  on  its  own. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  object  if  we  had  the 
MDendment  reread? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Aransas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  Harris  amend- 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  So  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  what  we  mean  by  this 
amendment,  and  to  establish  legislative 
history,  can  we  have  an  agreement  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  language  which 
would  preclude  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
eoDstruction  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion in  which  a  facility  of  such  an  insti- 
tution is  to  be  built  for  religious  pur- 
poses, so  long  as  that  particular  facility 
for  religious  purposes  is  built  with  funds 
other  than  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  may  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
ve  cannot  have  any  agreement  about 
anything.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, the  language  speaks  for  itself.  It 
is  very  clear  none  of  the  funds  can  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  facilities  for 
religious  purpose.  If  the  school,  or  some- 
one else  on  behalf  of  the  school,  wants 
to  take  it  upon  themselves  to  build  such 
ftdlities  for  such  purposes,  they  may 
do  so.  and  it  would  not  be  prohibited  by 
this  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
rapport  of  the  pending  amendment. 

May  I  ask  if  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas will  yield  for  a  question.  We  have 
t  similar  provision  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  which  we  have  before  our  Edu- 
atlon  and  Labor  Cooimlttee.  We  also 
refer  to  the  same  exclusion  In  the  re- 
capture of  payments  portion  of  the  bill 
In  your  recapture  of  payments  portion 
on  page  13  it  is  stated: 

If.  within  10  years  after  completion  of  any 
oonstructlon  for  which  funds  have  been  paid 
under  this  put. 

And  going  down  to  (b),  it  is  stated: 
the  facility  shaU  cease  to  be  uMd  for  the 
«««hing  purpoaee  for  whicb  it  waa  con- 
structed. 

Woukl  this  mean  if  the  faclllUes  were 
J»d  for  the  teaching  of  religion  or  uaed 
[or  sectarian  purposes,  then  it  would  no 
longer  be  used  for  teaching  purposes  for 


ttte  reason  It  was  constructed:  therefore, 
the  Fsdo^  Government  could  recaiHure 
payments? 

Mr.  BARRIS.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the 
amendmoit  provides  that  the  faoUltar 
cannot  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes. 
The  provision  that  the  gentleman  refers 
to  is  the  recapture  provision.  That  pro- 
vision is  aimed  at  a  situation  where  the 
fimds  are  allocated  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  after  a  certain  period  the  institu- 
tion decides  that  it  no  longer  needs  the 
funds  for  that  purpose.  In  such  a  case, 
the  agency  may  go  in  and  recapture  a 
ratio  of  the  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  event  in  the  fu- 
ture if  any  of  these  facilities  were  used 
for  religious  instruction  or  sectarian 
worship,  the  recapture  clause  would 
apply? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  repeat,  these  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  sectartcui  and  reli- 
gious purposes.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  comment  different  from  that,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  amendment  says. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  happens  after  the 
building  is  constructed  and  the  institu- 
tion uses  it  for  religious  purposes? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  insUtuUon  uses 
the  facility  for  a  religious  purpose  and 
they  insist  on  using  them  for  such  pur- 
poses, the  recapture  provision  would  be 
a  way  to  stop  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  we  cannot  recapture 
the  funds,  how  can  we  enforce  It? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  can  recapture  the 
funds  but  if  the  institution  repays  the 
Federal  investment  It  is  then  free. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Grexn]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Would  it 
be  agreeable  to  the  chairman  to  accept 
another  amendment  on  page  13,  immedi- 
ately below  line  20,  and  insert  this  lan- 
guage: 

(C)  The  faciUty  U  ueed  for  sectarian  con- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  purposes. 

I  think  that  would  cover  the  objection 
which  the  gentleman  from  Mlmiesota 
raises,  and  would  be  clarifying  language 
to  the  provision  that  the  chairman  pro- 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  not  seen  the 
language,  I  have  not  had  any  opportu- 
nity to  know  anything  about  it. 

Now,  I  would  think  if  the  funds  are 
used  as  intended  by  this  program,  and 
then  at  some  subsequent  date  they  tried 
to  use  the  facilities  for  purposes  that 
were  not  Intended,  then  a  proper  proce- 
dure could  be  brought  to  prevent  them 
using  them  for  that  purpose  and  to  re- 
capture the  Federal  grant.  That  is  the 
only  way  you  can  get  at  that  problem. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  conunend  to 
the  chairman  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  We 
have  a  comparable  provision  in  the  pro- 
I>osed  higher  education  bill.  This  pro- 
vision would  see  to  it  that  if,  for  in- 
stance, a  classroom  was  built  in  a  medi- 
cal school  and  the  medical  school  was 
side  by  side  with  a  school  of  divinity 
and    2    to    3    years    after    the    mbdical 


classroom  was  built  it  became  the  prac- 
tice for  the  school  of  divinity  to  have 
regular  classes  in  one  of  the  elassrooms 
built  by  these  funds  in  the  medical 
school  section,  that  there  could  be  resort 
by  the  Federsd  Government  to  recapture 
the  funds  used  In  that  construction. 
This  gives  the  Federal  Government  some 
leeway  to  see  that  the  building  is  not, 
for  10  years  sifter  construction,  turned 
over  for  any  use  for  religious  purposes. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  clesir  and  simple 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  it  clear  that  In  supporting 
the  Harris  amendment,  I  in  no  way  ob- 
ject to  Federal  grants  to  church-aflUlated 
dental  and  medical  schools.  This  lan- 
guage will  add  a  further  precedent  that 
when  Federal  assistance  is  given  in 
higher  education,  it  is  never  limited  to 
public  institutions  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  Federal  assistance  being 
used  for  sectarian  lns6ruetion  or  religious 
worship. 

When  the  higher  educ&Uon  bill  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning  comes  before  this 
House — and  I  surely  hope  this  might 
some  day  happen  despite  the  strangle- 
hold the  President  has  on  the  measure 
by  holding  it  in  the  omnibus  bill — some 
people  may  feel  disposed  to  object  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  church  and 
state.  I  want  to  point  out  to  them  that 
there  are  11  church-afBliated  dental 
schools  and  13  church -affiliated  medical 
schools  in  the  country,  the  list  of  which  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Rbcord.  ' 

DnrrAL  schools 

California:  Loma  Linda  University;  Sey- 
enth-Day  Adventist. 

District  of  Coluntbia:  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; Catholic. 

Georgia :  Bmory  University;  Methodist. 

Illinois:  Loyola  University;  Catholic. 

Louisiana :  Loyola  University:  CathoUc. 

Missouri :  St.  Louis  University;  Catholic. 

Nebraska:  Crelghton  University;  Catholic. 

New  Jersey:  Seton  Hall;  Catholic. 

Tennessee:  Meharry  Medical  College;  Meth- 
odist Episcopal. 

Texas:  Baylor  University;  Baptist. 

Wisconsin:  Marquette  University:  Cath- 
olic. 

MXOICAI.  schools 

California:  Loma  Linda  University;  Sev- 
enth-Day Adventist. 

District  of  Columbia:  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity; Catholic. 

Georgia :  Bmory  University:  Methodist. 

Illinois:  Loyola  University:  CathoUc. 

Missouri :  St.  Louis  University;  CathoUc. 

Nebraska:  Crelghton  University;  Catholic. 

New  Jersey:  Seton  Hall;  CathoUc. 

New  York:  Albert  Bnateln  CoUege  of 
Medicine,  Teehiva  University;  Jewish  Ortho- 
dox. 

North  Carolina:  Duke  University;  Meth- 
odist. 

North  Carolina:  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  Wake  Forest  College;  Baptist. 

Tennessee:  Meharry  Medical  CoUege; 
Methodist  Bpiscopal. 

Texas:  Baylor  University;  Baptist. 

Wisconsin:  Marquette  University;  Cath- 
oUc. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  Tield? 
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Ifxs.  GREEN  of  Orecon.  I  yield  to 
tile  gentleBUui  from  Arkanaas. 

Mr.  HABKDB.  I  hKft  had  oeeaoUn 
to  read  the  amendment  as  read  by  the 
(Ustliisuisbed  sentlewaman  from  Oregon, 
and  in  ritw  of  the  provlaloiiB  of  the  act 
and  what  Is  intended  by  the  amendment 
here.  I  can  see  no  objection  whataoever 
to  the  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  expect  the  acency  and  those  who 
enter  Into  these  agreements  for  this  pur- 
pose to  carry  out  the  letter  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  This  amendment 
would  simply  make  It  abundantly  clear 
if  erer  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  ]Ht>- 
vision,  that  the  recapture  provlskm  would 
become  operatite  in  case  a  grantee  would 
violate  the  texms  of  the  agreement. 

Mrs.  QREEN  ai  Oregon.  Then,  may 
I  ask  the  chairman,  will  you  offer  that 
as  part  of  your  amendment,  or  sepa- 
rately? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well.  I  wlU  offer  it 
after  this  amendment  is  disposed  of. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Haskis]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmant  offered  by  Mr.  Hasbis:  (1)  On 
page  13,  Immediately  below  line  90,  Insert 
the  foUowlng;  "(c)  the  facility  li  used  for 
■ectarlan  InBtractton  or  as  a  place  for 
rdlglotia  woTBhlp,". 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  this  further,  because  we 
have  Just  discussed  it 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  My  question  is  directed 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  "sectarian 
inatructlon."  Now,  is  this  confined  to 
anything  that  might  be  taught  from  a 
medical  viewpoint,  in  other  words,  the 
question  of  medical  ethics,  the  question 
of  sterilization.  AU  of  this  might  be  per- 
missible from  a  medical  viewpoint  as  long 
as  they  do  not  teach  doctrine. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  term  "sectarian  instnic- 
tion"  here  has  to  do  with  religious  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Primarily  medical  in- 
struction and  not  doctrinal  in  nature. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  if  that  is  not  her 
interpretation. 

Mrs.  OR£EN  of  Oregon.  On  the  bills 
of  the  Higher  Bduraticwi  Subcommittee 
we  discussed  this  at  some  length  and  we 
said  that  In  sectarian  InstrueUon  pre- 
senting a  piu-ticxUar  denominational 
viewpoint,  we  felt  that  any  administrator 
who  was  half  smart  could  put  any  classes 
that  were  involved  in  another  building 
that  was  not  built  by  Federal  funds  and 
avoid  that  controversy. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Ye8.Iyidd. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Under  this  amendment 
the  instruction  could  be  carried  out  in 
a  part  of  the  building  which  would  have 
to  be  privately  financed  or  it  could  be 


another  part  at  the  buUding;  Is  that  ZMi 
ootreet? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true. 
I  might  say  In  further  iiewpooie  to  It 
that  this  is  the  type  of  approach  which 
we  adopted  in  the  Federal  Aliport  Pro- 
gram. I  think  in  the  83d  Congress— with 
regard  to  this  type  of  problem.  We  pro- 
vided that  the  grantee  could  not  utilize 
any  of  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  cer- 
tain facilities  in  terminal  buildings.  We 
prohibited  the  use  of  funds  for  cocktail 
lounges  and  similar  such  facilities.  No 
precedent  is  being  set  by  this  at  all.  and 
we  simply  follow  the  same  pattern. 

Bfr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Does  the  term 
"facilities"  as  used  in  the  gentleman's 
am^idment  mean  the  entire  building? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes,  if  the  f  aciUty  Is  an 
entire  building.  However,  it  could  mean 
a  wing  or  other  expansion  of  a  building, 
if  the  grant  is  for  a  wing  or  expansion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon.  I  did  not  hear  that  last 
part  of  his  statement 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  oould  mean  the  en- 
tire building  or  a  part  of  the  building, 
dq>endlng  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  concern  is  that  if  a 
classroom  in  a  building  is  used  regularly 
for  sectarian  Instruction,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  It  is  sectarian  instruc- 
tion, do  they  recapture  the  pro  rata 
value  of  the  classroom  or  will  they  go 
back  to  the  whole  value  of  the  building? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  should  think  that  the 
Secretary  would  take  into  consideration 
Just  what  is  intended  here  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  move  accordingly.  I  Just  cannot 
see  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
that  regard 

Bfr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  trying  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary some  guidance  as  to  our  intention. 
In  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  we  intended  if  they  used  any  part 
of  a  facility  which  is  constructed — and 
that  means  the  entire  portion  that  was 
constructed  with  Federal  funds— for  sec- 
tarian purposes,  then  the  recovery 
clause  would  apply  against  the  entire 
portion  that  was  constructed  and  not 
Just  a  pro  rata  share  of  a  small  area 
that  might  have  been  used  for  sectarian 
porpoaea.  I  would  like  to  have  that  guid- 
ance for  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  amoid- 
ment  is  very  clear  and  it  speaks  for  it- 
self on  it.  It  says  if  the  facility  is  used 
for  a  religious  purpose. 

Mr.  OOODEIX.  Is  it  the  intenti(m  of 
the  chairman  and,  I  beheve,  this  House, 
that  no  portion  of  the  buUdlng  be  used 
at  any  time  for  sectarian  Instruction  or 
religious  worship  at  any  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  is  my  intention  that 
the  language  be  administered  Just  as  it 
reads.     The  instruction  is  very  clear: 

No  part  of  the  funds  can  be  used  for  this 
purpo— . 

Mr.  GOODELL.  We  are  talking 
about  the  recapture  action,  if  I  may 
say  so. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Yes,  sir. 


Mr.  GOODELL.    The  bafkUi«  is  a}. 

ready  constructed?  I  am  *^^^*nt  abovt 
the  problem  that  may  arise  after  the 
building  is  constructed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  You  can  recover  only 
the  amoiuit  of  fimds  that  was  put  into 
the  project  by  the  institution. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  it  our  intentlan 
that  they  not  use  any  portion  of  this 
facility  at  any  time  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  religious  worship? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  not  going  t» 
make  a  statement  here  that  would  ht 
contradictory  to  what  I  said  to  the  §m- 
tleman  from  Illinois  a  while  aco.  u 
some  institution  or  someone  on  its  be- 
half comes  in  and  estabUahes  some  kind 
of  a  chapel  in  the  building  with  his  own 
funds,  then  the  recapture  provistsn 
would  not  apply  and  religious  wonlUp 
in  such  chapel  would  be  permitted  under 
this  provision. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  My  point  does  tt>t 
apply  to  the  facility  which  is  emstraetad 
or  part  of  it  constructed  for  wntgilm 
purposes  with  fimds  provided  aepaiately 
by  someone  other  than  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment.  If  a  facility  Is  constnteM 
with  Federal  funds  and  subsequenUy 
they  convert  some  part  of  It  at  any  Vimt 
for  sectarian  purposes,  then  I  think  it 
was  our  intention  on  the  Educatloa  and 
Labor  Conunlttee  through  this  type  tf 
amendment  to  have  the  Federal  Gof«re- 
ment  go  in  and  recapture  Federal  fundi 
used  to  construct  that  fadUty. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  says  the  "facOHy." 
and  that  means  the  entire  "facilitr  but 
a  "facility"  under  this  program  could  be 
an  entire  building  or  a  separate  wine 
or  an  additional  floor  of  an  existlBt 
building. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chatrman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  for  the  following  rea- 
sons. This  Is  a  very  important  amend- 
ment It  goes  to  the  very  substance  ol 
this  act.  It  is  an  amendment  tbst 
neither  the  committee  reporting  the  bm 
has  had  a  chance  to  study  nor  the  otber 
coounittee  interested  in  education  bai 
had  a  chance  to  study.  There  has  ban 
no  testimony  on  this  amendment  I 
submit  that  my  colleagues  should  knaw 
what  they  are  doing  here.  If  you  read 
the  entire  section  that  we  are  amendlnf. 
you  will  see  the  reasons  why  it  is  a  bad 
amendment  to  adopt  under  the  clrcmB- 
stances  which  brought  it  before  tbk 
House. 

We  are  amending  section  723  on  page 
13  of  the  bill,  "Recapture  of  Payment*." 
It  reads  as  follows: 

If,  within  Un  years  after  compUUoa  U 
any  construcUoa  for  which  fuiula  hATt  taMB 
paid  under  this  part — 

And  then  it  lists  (a)  and  (b) .  and  ttMi 
the  proposed  language,  that  the  f acflltr 
is  used  for  sectarian  instruction  or  ai 
a  place  for  religious  worship.  And  tiMB 
we  read  on — 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  rseovw 
from  the  appUcant  or  other  owner  of  tfei 
faculty  the  amount  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  the  then  ralue  (aa  determined  by  agra^ 
msnt  of  the  parties  or  by  aeCkm  LiuagM  la 
the  United  States  dlstrlet  oourt  Aar  lbs  ilr 
trlct  in  which  such  faclUty  U  sttuatsd)  ■ 
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tbe  faculty,  as  the  amount  o€  the  Federal 
garttolpaUon  bore  to  the  eoet  ot  construe- 

^  of  nich  facility. 

Tbe  gentleman  from  New  York  raised 
the  very  question  a  moment  ago  which 
«e  are  discussing  here  regarding  an  edu- 
ctiM>oMl  institution.  We  have  Protes- 
tant colleges  and  universities;  we  have 
jeihsh  ooUeges  and  universities;  we  have 
Catholic  ooUeges  and  universities:  and 
we  have  nonsectarian  institutions  of 
Ijlgher  learning.  These  institutions  en- 
gage in  the  practice  of  teaching  medicine 
gnd  its  many  phases  frequently  includ- 
lof  ethics  in  their  particular  field.  We 
are  now  sajring  this,  that  in  view  of  the 
gnswer  of  the  chairman  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  when  the  question 
was  raised,  what  constitutes  a  facility? 
the  answer  was  the  entire  building  oould 
constitute  the  facility.  Who  is  going  to 
ni*^*  that  determination?  the  Surgeon 
General?  the  court?  Who  is  going  to 
dedde? 

Suppose  a  religious-oriented  unlver- 
rity  has  a  chapel  that  has  been  built 
with  its  own  fimds.  Earlier  the  chair- 
man stated  that  under  those  conditions 
It  would  not  constitute  a  bar  to  Federal 
aid  for  the  oonstructlon  of  a  school. 
Bat  along  comes  the  language  of  this 
smendment  which  says  "if  the  facility 
to  used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a 
place  of  religious  worship."  If  a  chapel 
has  been  established  in  that  school  with 
private  funds,  that  f aciUty  is  being  used 
for  religious  worship  and  under  the  strict 
Interpretation  of  this  amendment,  it  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  the  United 
states  oould  move  to  recapture  all  the 
funds  expended  on  the  building  of  that 
lebooL 

You  are  dealing  with  a  fundamental 
question  that  has  plagued  this  Congress 
for  many,  many  years.  I  dare  say  it  is 
(Ungerous  to  try  to  write  amendments 
to  an  important  act  like  this — and  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  bill — ^I 
think  it  is  dangerous  to  be  writing 
smendments  under  such  circumstances ; 
Important,  basic  philoeophlcal  amend- 
ments that  go  to  deep  religious  issues, 
philoaophlcal  issues.  I  say  that  the  rami- 
fleatkms  of  this  amendment  are  so  mani- 
fest that  I  would  Just  as  soon  take  my 
chances  on  strildng  this  amendment  and 
ixoceeding  to  the  approval  of  this  bill. 
This  amendment  doea  not  state  who  is 
going  to  make  these  determinations,  who 
Is  going  to  decide.  What  portion  of  the 
facility  would  be  subject  to  recovery  if 
it  is  a  chapel?  What  portion  of  the  fa- 
cility Is  subject  to  recovery  if,  as  the 
gentleman  trom  New  Yoilc  (Mr.  CautI. 
suggested,  a  school  engages,  as  part  of 
its  curriculum,  in  the  teaching  of  medi- 
cal ethics  of  that  particular  religion? 

Therefore,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
in  its  wisdom  will  reject  this  amendment 
simply  because  I  do  not  think  we  have 
had  sufBcient  time  to  study  its  full  ram- 
IflcaUons  witmn  the  time  allotted  here 
on  the  floor.  I  believe  the  amendment 
needs  further  clarification  before  we 
adopt  it. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUdNBBa.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 


Illinois  that  this  Is  not  an  amendment 
that  Is  new  or  different.  This  Is  lan- 
gmge  that  was  considered  at  •ome  length 
by  the  Education  Committee.  Also,  it  Is 
an  amendment  that  this  House  adopted 
in  the  Higher  Education  bill  m  January 
of  1M2.  The  only  difference  is  that  in- 
stead of  "10  years  after  completion  of 
ccmstruction,"  the  Education  Committee 
said  withm  20  years.  The  language 
which  was  adopted  by  this  House  in  1962 
is  more  strict  than  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  It  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. It  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  committee  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  serves.  At  the  time  it  was 
voted  out  favorably  by  that  committee 
this  question  was  not  raised.  So  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
BkomwkllI. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  obeervation  about 
this  amendment.  It  is  likely  to  cause 
trouble;  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  It  is  also  fundamentally  fool- 
hardy. A  great  many  of  these  institu- 
tions which  propound  and  disseminate 
information  concerning  the  healing  arts 
have  a  religious  connection.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  separate  the  study  and 
practice  of  any  of  the  separate  skills  of 
the  healing  arts  from  the  real  or  fancied 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people  being  cared 
for.  Some  of  our  great  hospitals  have 
been  religiously  founded,  and  some  more 
of  our  medical  schools,  as  the  gentleman 
observed. 

From  personal  observation  I  think 
everyone  knows  that  when  a  hospital  is 
connected  to  a  medical  school  numy, 
many  of  them  have  a  system  of  morning 
and  evening  prayers  which  are  acts  of 
worship  which  involve  not  only  the  cler- 
icals of  the  faith,  whatever  it  may  be,  but 
each  patient.  Moreover,  many  denomi- 
nations have  the  practice  of  preparing 
a  person  about  to  die  for  entrance  into 
the  hereafter,  which  involves  acts  of 
worship,  connected  in  many  instances 
with  institutions  of  learning. 

We  are  moving  into  an  area  of  study 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  which  all 
aspects  of  activity  are  coming  under 
scrutiny,  even  though  acts  of  mental  ac- 
tivity shade  off  into  the  spiritual  realm. 
I  think  the  study  of  the  healing  arts 
should  be  made  more  unitary  rather 
than  fragmentary,  for  whatever  that 
observation  is  worth.  But  I  think  this 
amendment  represents  the  kind  of  silly 
secularism  we  should  try  to  avoid  in  law- 
making activities  in  the  United  States 
because  it  bears  no  relationship  to  life 
as  it  is  lived.    It  should  be  opposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [BCr.  ILuuusl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offarad -iky  Mr.  Darm:  Oa 
paga  is  Btrlks  oat  Una  It  and  aU  that  follows 
down  to  Una  M  on  pags  tT. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  strikes  out  tbe  entire  loan 
provision  of  this  bill.  I  addressed  the 
House  at  some  length  yesterday  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rdatlve  to  the 
provisions  relating  to  the  student  loans. 
All  of  you  have  available  here  in  the 
Chamber  the  CoNctassioirAL  Rxcoao  of 
yesterday.  I  would  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  page  6818  and  the  five  pages  Im- 
mediately following  wherein  there  Is  set 
out  in  detail,  on  a  State-by-8tate  basis, 
the  private  foundations,  the  private 
funds  for  private  sources  of  loans  and 
the  private  sources  of  scholarships  that 
are  available  to  medical  school  aM>li- 
cants  and  applicants  to  schools  of  higher 
education  throughout  the  country. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  a  $16V^  million  loan  pro- 
gram. There  are  many  other  founda- 
tions that  have  been  set  up  by  State  gov- 
ernments and  even  by  medical  schools 
for  loan  funds.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  here  in  the  last  2  days  about  why 
this  bill  was  before  the  House  Conunlt- 
tee on  Interstate  ,  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. That  is  a  good  question.  In  fact, 
I  asked  that  very  question  In  committee 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Celebrezze.  I  told  him, 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Federal  aid  to 
education  bill-which  it  Is.  He  said.  "No, 
this  U  a  health  bill."  I  said.  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, how  about  medicare;  is  that  not 
a  health  bill?  Why  is  that  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  instead 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce?"  He  said,  "Medicare  is 
not  a  health  bill;  it  is  an  insurance  bill." 
So  we  could  go  on  and  on  at  length,  but 
I  think  there  is  no  question  here  today 
but  that  we  are  talking  about  a  Federal 
aid  to  education.  And  we  are  talking 
about  loans  or  scholandilps.  The  House 
must  keep  in  mind  that  we  resolved  this 
very  issue  relating  to  scholarships  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  last  year  and  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  was  passed 
by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  other  body 
where  they  could  not  reach  agreement 
They  put  some  linguistic  gymnastics  in  it 
in  the  form  of  a  provision  called  "non- 
reimbursable loans."  The  bill  came  back 
to  the  House,  but  nothing  ever  happened 
because  the  House  had  established  its 
position  in  opposition  to  scholarships. 

Another  thing  that  is  being  talked 
about  here  is  this.  All  the  testimony  in- 
dicates that  the  students  are  beaUxig  on 
the  doors  of  the  medical  schools  want- 
ing to  get  in,  but  we  do  not  have  room 
for  them  and.  therefore,  the  Congress 
should  by  this  bill,  HJl.  12,  build  more 
medical  facilities  to  take  care  of  these 
i4>plicants  who  cannot  get  into  the 
schools. 

Well,  we  have  a  self-defeating  argu- 
ment here.  If  we  provide  scholarships  to 
get  the  kids  into  school;  where  are  they 
going  when  they  do  not  have  the  room 
for  them? 

Another  part  of  the  bill  says  to  build 
the  facilities  so  we  can  take  oare  of  these 
•youngsters.  Again  it  woidd  take  from 
3  to  5,  and,  perhaps.  7  years  under  the 
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terms  of  this  bill  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional Tnedical  fnoiMti—  to  take  care  ot 
the  new  rtadente  for  whom  we  are  golns 
to  provide  the  moncr  to  go  to  these 
schools.  As  is  Indicated  in  the  minority 
views,  as  contained  in  the  committee  re- 
port, while  a  large  number  of  students 
avail  themselves  of  NDEA,  that  is  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  loans  In 
fiscal  year  1962.  and  there  were  3.215 
medical  students  and  1,881  dentlstzr  stu- 
dents, the  average  loan  was  less  than 
$700.  Let  me  say  this  to  you.  If  we 
leave  the  loan  provisions  in  this  bill,  we 
are  going  to  open  up  a  Pandora's  box  the 
likes  of  which  have  never  been  seen  be- 
fore in  the  Congress.  We  all  admit  the 
medical  profession  Is  highly  respected 
and  they  develop  into  a  higher  income 
category  in  their  community.  If  these 
youngsters  are  not  flnancially  able  to  go 
into  a  profession  where  they  can  make 
all  this  m(mey.  what  about  those  who  will 
enter  other  professions  that  are  less  at- 
tractive ftom  a  futxure  financial  stand- 
point? It  would  seem  to  me,  if  all  stu- 
dents need  help  to  go  to  school,  certainly, 
help  should  not  be  restricted  to  those  who 
would  go  to  the  medical  schools. 

Further,  as  far  as  the  applicants  to 
medical  schools  are  concerned.  I  received 
letters  in  the  last  few  days  and  I  read 
one  letter  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
about  other  students  who  feel  they  are 
being  discriminated  against  flnancially. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Kvxl  yesterday  referred  to  his  research 
to  determine  whether  other  programs 
from  a  scholarship  standpoint  which 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress 
through  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  have,  in  fact,  solved  the  problem  that 
we  are  seeking  to  solve  and  that  is  to 
attract  more  people  to  a  particular  area 
where  there  apparently  Is  a  lack  or  a 
need.  He  demonstrated  that  the  pro- 
gram failed  to  accomplish  its  objective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am«n<lmeiit  offered  by  Mr.  Habkib:  On 
page  20,  line  18,  strike  out  "and",  and  im- 


The  CHAIRMAN.   The  gentleman  wiU 

Mr.  OOU^IKEL  Is  this  a  perfecting 
amendment?  I  contend  tliat  it  is  not. 
because  it  does  not  deal  with  the  area 
where  it  oou)d  be  oonstmed  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  amendment 
Just  offered.  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  this  amendment  on  that  ground. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  pending  amend- 
m^xt? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  pending 
bill,  to  which  language  of  the  bill  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  directed. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  A  fiu-ther  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  This  is  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  toflered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    No.  it  is  not. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Then  how  does  it  get 
precedence  over  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Because  It  is  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
offers  his  amendment.  The  vote  will 
come  first  on  the  perfecting  amendment 
before  the  vote  Is  had  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Will  there  be  an  oppor- 
timlty,  then,  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  is  disposed  of  the  ques- 
tion then  will  recur  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but 
there  cannot  be  a  further  amendment 
offered  and  pending  until  these  are  dis- 
posed of.       

.Mr.  COLLIER.    A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 


mediately  below  line  13  insert  the  following:         ^^-  COLLIER.    In  the  event  the  per- 
*'(4)  provide  that  loana  may  be  made  from     fecting  amendment  Is  adopted  it  fore- 
such  fund  only  to  Btadenta  pxirsuing  a  full-     closes,  does  it  not,  a  Vote  on  the  amend- 


tlme  cooTM  of  itudy  at  the  school  leading 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medlcme,  doctor  of 
dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  doc- 
tor at  osteopathy,  and  that  while  the  agree- 
ment remains  ta  effect  no  such  student  who 
has  attended  such  school  before  July  1, 
I960,  Shan  receive  a  loan  from  a  loan  fxind 
established  under  section  304  of  the  National 
D^eoM  education   Act  at   1968;    and". 

Ob  page  ao.  line  14.  strike  out  "{*)"  and 
inant  m  Ueu  thereof  "(S)". 

On  page  SO,  beginning  line  19,  strike  out 
**,  reduced  by  the  amounts  loaned  to  such 
student  for  that  year  out  of  a  loan  fund 
eatabllahed  under  section  204  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958". 

On  page  32,  strike  out  line  14  and  all  that 
foUowB  down  through  Une  6  on  page  24. 

On  page  24,  line  0,  strike  out  "(g)"  and 
Insert  "(f)". 

On  page  94,  Une  11,  strike  out  "(h)"  and 
In««rt  "(g)". 

On  page  94.  line  17.  strike  out  "(i)"  and 
Insert  "(h)". 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pcu^ 
Ilamentary  inquizy. 


ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  It  does  not. 
The  vote  then  will  come  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  as  changed  by  the  perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Which  strikes  out  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  vote  then  will 
be  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  whether  the  text 
of  the  pending  bill  has  been  perfected 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  or  not. 

Mr.  COLLIER  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  here  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  clarification  of  the  question  of 
duplication  which  Is  of  concern  to  sev- 


eral  Members.    I  appeared  before  the 
distinguished  Rules  Committee  on  thk 

question.  ^^ 

I  pointed  out  that  the  committee  had 
given  very  careful  attention  to  this  prob. 
lem,  and  that  we  included  a  diacusaion 
of  it  in  our  report  and  also  referred  to  the 
specific  provisions  which  are  included  In 
the  amendment  The  nonduplicatlon 
provisions  of  this  amendment  are  bated 
on  administrative  decisions  of  the  Comp. 
trc^ler  General. 

I  also  made  the  statement  that  if  there 
were  any  questions  in  the  minds  of  any 
Members  about  what  we  wanted  to 
make  abundantly  clear,  I  would  submit 
an  amendment  for  that  purpose.  Thst 
is  what  the  first  part  of  this  amendment 
I  have  offered  here  does  today.  It  is  very 
simple.  It  merely  says  if  a  student  ob- 
tains a  loan  while  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  the  school  leading 
to  a  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor 
of  osteopathy,  doctor  of  dentistry,  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  or  that  while  tbe 
agreement  with  the  school  remains  In 
effect  no  such  student  shall  receive  a 
loan  from  a  loan  fund  established  under 
the  NDEA. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  dupUcation 
whatsoever.  The  HJl.  12  loan  program 
is  designed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  sultaUe 
for  this  purpose:  therefore,  those  who 
endeavor  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
profession  have  a  place  to  which  they  can 
go  to  obtain  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  language  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted, 
would  it  follow  that  if  a  student 
wanted  to  he  could  obtain  a  loan  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  In- 
stead of  under  this  act? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  but  if  he  did,  be 
could  not  receive  a  loan  under  this  act 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understand,  but  be 
could  go  the  route  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  instead  of  the  route 
provided  by  this  bUl? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  true,  if  he  ean 
get  approval  of  his  loan  i4>plication. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  view  of  the  fact 
scholarships  are  now  provided  for  in  tbe 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  will  not 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  this  ac- 
tually is  a  duplication  of  what  the  Con- 
gress has  been  trying  to  do  to  assist 
needy  students  In  getting  a  higher  edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No;  I  would  not  agree 
to  that.  That  is  not  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  it;  because,  as  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions,  the  provisions  of  tbe 
general  education  program  provided  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  are 
not  well  suited  to  the  needs  c^  medical 
and  dental  students.  It  was  not  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  The  first 
amendment  simply  carries  this  purpose 
out. 

No.  2  is  merely  a  conforming  amend- 
ment. 

No.  3  is  similarly  conforming,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bin  now  provides 
that  such  fxmds  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  received  under  NDEA.  If  thia 
amendment  is  adopted,  that  provision 
will  no  Icmger  be  necessary. 
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The  other  major  amendment  would 
gtrfte  out  the  provisions  on  pages  32,  3S, 
1^  14  which  refer  to  forgiveness  of  the 
loans.  We  have  heard  mueh  about  that 
•x-here  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  under 
this  bin  these  provisions  would.  In  effect, 
provide  scholarships.  In  order  to  meet 
that  objection,  I  offer  to  strike  out  the 
forgiveness  provisiwis. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committee 
considered  at  the  outset  the  forgiveness 
provisions  included  in  the  NDEA  in  con- 
nection with  the  forgiveness  feature  of 
tbis  bill.  By  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  we  perfected  these 
provisions  and  expanded  them  to  meet 
the  purposes  of  HJl.  12. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  differences 
arose  and  that  the  loan  provisions  are 
80  Important,  in  order  to  remove  any 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  Member,  we 
thought  we  would  Just  strike  out  these 
provisions  altogether,  and  that  is  what 
is  done  in  this  amendment. 

The  other  amendments  are  clearly 
conforming.  In  view  of  this  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Habus]  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Blichigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BCEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Following  up  the  col- 
loquy between  the  gentleman  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Hallbck],  with  respect  to 
availability  of  other  loans,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman's  view  of  the  eligi- 
bility for  a  locm  under  this  section  of 
one  who  also  had  received  a  loan  from 
the  American  Medical  Association  Edu- 
cation and  Research  Foundation.  And. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
the  gentlonan  to  page  251  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings  In  which  a  witness  on 
behalf  of  the  AMA  testified  that  in  the 
10  months  their  loan  program  had  been 
in  effect,  they  had  granted  some  5,299 
loans  to  a  total  of  4.694  individuals. 
Now,  my  question  Is  this:  Will  a  medical 
student,  if  this  bill  becomes  law.  be  able 
to  go  to  the  AMA  fund  and  also  go  to  the 
loan  fund  under  this  act? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  do  not  intend  nor 
is  there  any  implication  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  that  might  prevent  or  pro- 
hibit a  student  from  going  any  place, 
legitimately,  to  get  any  asslstancs  that 
be  can,  whether  It  is  from  this  fund  or 
tbe  bank  or  their  parents  or  whoever  it 
might  be. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  only  thing  he 
couM  not  do  would  be  to  go  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  fund  if  he  was 
applying  for  a  loan  here? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  U  true. 

Mr.  MEADER.  He  could  not  get  a 
loan  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    That  is  true. 

Since  you  mentioned  Dr.  Donnan.  let 
me  say  that  he  testified  before  the  com- 


mittee that  "there  Is  a  need  for  student 
loans. 

*ni3e  question  oomes  up  whether  these 
loans  should  be  drawn  from  Federal 
sources,  and  on  this  we  have  no  speetfle 
position,  either  for  or  against.  We  do 
not  oppose  It." 

Mr.  MEADER.  They  subsequently 
have  made  up  their  minds  and  sent  a 
letter  to  every  Member  of  the  House  def- 
initely opp>osing  the  loan  provision  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  at  the  very 
last,  too,  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  again 
expired.    

Mr.  POWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  HAstisl  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEABXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  ISx.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  be  kind  enough  to  Inform 
me  whether  any  of  his  perfecting  amend- 
ments amend  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  They  do  not,  with  one 
exception.  If  a  student  files  an  appli- 
cation through  his  own  institution, 
where  he  proposes  to  go,  and  receives 
funds  through  this  program,  then  he 
would  not  be  eligible  for  an  NDEA  loan. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  that  section 
of  the  perfecting  amendment  which 
amends  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  as  it  not  being  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  the  point  of  order  which  the 
gentleman  now  raises  comes  too  late. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  amendments  are  very 
appropriate.  I  believe  they  are  very 
desirable,  and  will  strengthen  this  pro- 
gram. They  will  certainly  clear  up 
some  of  the  misunderstandings  that  a  lot 
of  Members  have,  in  my  Judgment 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRia  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAlfER.  One  of  the  Justifica- 
tions for  the  legislation  cited  by  the 
majority  is  that  it  will  make  doctors 
available  In  rural  areas  where  they  are 
not  now  available.  Would  not  the 
striking  of  this  provision  do  away  with 
the  Justification  for  the  legislation  be- 
cause the  encouragement  is  thus  gone? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Well,  the  committee 
went  into  that,  too,  and  it  found  out 
that  in  many  instances,  called  to  our 
attention,  that  although  through  some 
such  method  they  were  caused  to  move 
Into  rural  areas,  when  they  get  firmly 
established  they  sometimes  move  Into 
other  areas. 

Mr.  CRAMBO  Then  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  dlm- 
inate  anything  in  the  bill  so  far  as  en- 


couraging doctors  to  go  to  rural  areas; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  We  are  trying  to  en- 
courage doctors  to  go  to  all  areas  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment that  the  chairman  has  Just  intro- 
duced, and  I  do  so  because  it  was  my 
amendment  that  provided  for  the  for- 
giveness. Actually,  if  you  will  read  the 
testimony  you  will  find  and  I  believe  I 
attended  every  session  when  the  hear- 
ings were  held.  There  is  very  little  evi- 
dence that  there  is  a  shortage  of  either 
dentists  or  doctors  in  the  cities.  Unless 
we  can  provide  some  method  of  getting 
doctors  and  dentists  into  the  areas  where 
there  is  a  shortage — and  those  are  the 
rural  areas — then  I  must  confess  that 
there  is  not  much  evidence  in  the  hear- 
ings which  would  support  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  entire  bill.  For  that  reason 
I  believe  that  we  ought  to  provide  some 
incentive  for  the  doctors  to  go  into  the 
areas  where  they  are  needed.  There- 
fore, I  am  c^iposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.YOUNOER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Then  does  the  gentle- 
man imderstand  and  agree  with  the  an- 
swer of  the  chairman  on  the  question 
I  Just  asked,  that  the  only  Incentive  in 
the  bill  insofar  as  providing  physicians 
or  encouraging  physicians  to  practice  in 
rural  areas  is  the  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
vision and  the  striking  of  the  loan  for- 
giveness provision  rescdts  in  the  bill 
offering  no  Incentive  of  any  kind  to  doc- 
tors to  practice  In  rural  areas  and  there- 
fore no  assistance  where  the  assistance 
is  really  needed? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  correct.  In  the  committee  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  an  amoid- 
ment  to  give  100-percent  forgiveness  be- 
cause unless  we  can  provide  some 
method  of  getting  the  doctors  into  areas 
where  they  are  needed  then  we  are  not 
accomplishing  very  mueh  by  this  bilL 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.YOUNOER.   Yes. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  forgiveness  provision,  but  would 
there  be  any  other  way  by  which  doc- 
tors could  be  encouraged  to  go  to  rural 
areas  other  thtui  by  providing  for.  for- 
giveness or  actual  grants  to  the  doctors? 
I  do  not  think  that  is  the  approach  that 
should  be  followed. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman,  evidence  was  presented 
where  the  communities  have  actuidly 
built  a  small  clinical  unit  and  per- 
suaded a  doctor  to  come  Into  the  area. 
He  stayed  there  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  left.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
one  of  the  Members  yesterday  told  of  a 
case  where  they  got  a  doctor  out  of  the 
Air  Force  to  come  into  a  particular  area 
and  practice.  He  practiced  Just  long 
enough  so  that  he  could  be  sure  that  he 
was  outside  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  then  he  1^.  and  avoided 
the  draft  in  that  way.  There  is  noth- 
ing I  know  of  whl<^  has  been  presented 
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that   would   <^er    the   ineentive   other 
than  the  forgiveness. 

Mr.  BENNVTT  of  Mlchlgmn.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  per- 
fecting amendment,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  a  highly  important  amendment 
It  is  my  further  opinion  that  it  deals  with 
a  basic  philosophy  in  connection  with 
making  loans  to  college  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  imdertake  to 
make  loans  to  yoimg  men  who  are  study- 
ing to  be  doctors  we  cu-e  assisting  them  to 
enter  perhaps  the  most  lucrative  pro- 
fession that  exists  today.  To  provide  as 
an  incentive  or  whatever  else  you  want 
to  call  it,  the  forgiving  of  a  part  of  that 
obligation  for  the  doctor  to  practice  in  a 
rural  area  or  into  a  city  area,  or  into  any 
other  particular  area  of  the  country 
after  he  graduates,  is  basically  wrong  in 
my  opinion.  If  the  medical  student  or 
any  other  student  borrows  $5,000  from 
the  Government  to  pay  for  his  education, 
he  ought  to  be  very  happy  to  pay  it  back. 
and  he  ought  to  be  very  happy  to  volun- 
tarily go  to  the  area  of  the  country  where 
his  services  are  most  needed  rather  than 
being  forced  Into  a  community  through 
bribery  or  regimentation.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  to  this  legislation,  in 
all  deference  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
YoTmout],  who  sponsored  this  provision. 
I  think  the  gentleman's  intention  is  the 
best,  but  in  my  opinion  to  give  a  medical 
student  or  a  doctor  a  reward  to  control 
the  location  of  his  practice  is  un- 
American.  In  my  Judgment  any  Ameri- 
can who  does  not  want  to  repay  a  loan 
for  his  college  education  is  not  worth  his 
salt. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  What  wo\ild  happen 
If  a  student  borrowed  from  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  took  his  doctor's 
degree  and  went  into  a  section  of  the 
country,  whenever  it  might  be,  and  took 
a  part-time  teaching  Job  and  practiced 
medicine  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act?  He  would  be  forgiven 
50  percent  of  his  loan  imder  the  present 
bill.  Under  this  amendment  you  pro- 
hibit a  doctor  from  borrowing  from  Uils 
fund,  but  only  from  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  and  under  that  he 
could  go  into  a  community  and  get  his 
forgiveness  of  50  percent  of  his  loan. 

Mr.  BENNinT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  fact  that  we  made  a  mis- 
take in  some  of  these  other  bills  as  to 
forgiveness  of  loans  is  no  reason  we 
should  do  it  again.  We  are  headed  in 
the  wrong  direction,  if  this  kind  of 
language  is  going  to  stay  in  the  bill.  It 
would  mean  that  we  have  commenced  a 
policy,  of  having  the  Government  give 
medical  students  a  free  college  educa- 
tion. If  we  are  going  in  that  direction, 
we  ought  to  recognize  it  and  make  our 
decision  now. 

Mr.  HALLBCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  HATJiECK.  ApxtH>oe  of  the  ques- 
tion addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fotnte.  it  has  been  pointed  out.  but  I 
think  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  it  out 
again,  that  the  last  time  the  House  of 
Representatives  spoke  on  this  matter 
was  last  year  when  we  had  a  motion  to 
reccxnmit  the  bill  for  assJgtance  in  the 
construction  of  higher  education  facili- 
ties. The  conference  report  came  back 
with  an  arrangement  for  scholarships 
and  an  element  of  forgiveness  that  was 
called  nonreimbursable  loans.  Deci- 
sively the  House  recommitted  that  bill. 
I  think  that  was  the  attitude  then  and  I 
think  it  is  very  well  the  attitude  now. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, did  the  committee  consider  limit- 
ing the  loans  to  those  students  who  were 
willing  to  go  and  agreed  to  go  into  the 
rural  areas  which  Is  where  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  these  doctors?  Why  not  make 
their  eligibility  for  a  loan  an  agreement 
that  he  will  practice  in  these  areas  where 
we  now  do  not  have  the  doctors? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  That 
would  be  regimentation,  and,  of  course, 
this  is  a  form  of  it,  too.  This  is  regi- 
mentation in  the  form  of  a  bribe.  You 
are  asking  him  to  practice  in  a  certain 
area  and  if  he  does  he  will  be  forgiven  a 
part  of  his  loan.  I  say  that  he  ought  to 
pay  for  his  education.  If  the  Govern- 
ment loans  him  the  money  and  provides 
the  opportunity  for  his  education,  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  ought  not  fully  re- 
pay his  Government.  No  red-blooded 
citizen  would  want  to  do  anything  else. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  niunber 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion that  I  can  get,  it  costs  on  an  aver- 
age $20,000  for  a  qxialifled  medical  stu- 
dent to  get  his  degree  from  the  medical 
imiversity.  In  the  case  of  a  dental  stu- 
dent, the  average  is  $15,000.  As  I  view 
this  legislation,  the  purpose  of  the  loan 
fund  is  for  that  student  who  does  not 
have  the  money,  the  student  who  can- 
not afford  the  $i20.000  to  go  to  medical 
school  or  the  dental  student  who  does 
not  have  the  $15,000  to  go  to  a  dental 
school. 

It  is  this  group  that  this  legislation 
would  aid.  It  is  this  group  who  have  no 
opportunity  to  attend  medical  school, 
even  though  they  have  the  ability  and 
all  the  qualifications.  If  a  boy  or  girl 
does  not  have  the  money,  though  well 
qualified,  this  Nation  stands  to  lose  valu- 
able medical  services. 

So  as  I  view  this  program,  the  loan 
program  makes  it  possible  for  this 
youngster  of  modest  means  or  from  a 
poor  family  to  get  this  professional  edu- 
cation. We  should  not  price  the  ability 
of  these  youngsters  to  enter  medical 
school  clear  out  of  the  reach  oi  these 
young  men. 

I  want  to  make  another  thing  clear. 
I  realise  there  is  some  eritkiask  of  this 
loan  program  for  medleal  students.  I 
view  this  program  as  a  health  program. 


But  there  is  a  lot  of  mlslnformatfoii 
about  this.  There  is  no  intentioa  to 
duplicate  the  present  NDBA  eaoellsQt 
loan  program  which  is  now  operating  ta 
more  than  1.800  American  colleges. 

This  is  the  reascMi.  Part  C  of  HJV  u 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ida. 
cation,  and  Welfare,  not  the  Surgeon 
General,  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
medical  and  dental  schools  for  operation 
of  the  studoit  loan  fund.  The  Secratan 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfar«  it 
going  to  exercise  good  Judgment,  h«  b 
going  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  tax. 
payers.  Naturally  he  would  merge  thia 
loan  tvind  with  the  National  Defcoae 
Education  Act  fund,  with  no  dupUea- 
tlon.  It  would  eliminate  all  the  duplica- 
tion of  administration.  It  would  wtirk 
well. 

I  personally  regret  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  forgiveness  featinc, 
because  I  do  think  that  the  forgivenMi 
feature  is  a  necessary  one  to  assist  the 
rural  and  less  economically  privikced 
areas.  It  has  worked  well  in  the  Natknsl 
Defense  Education  Act  for  the  public  and 
elementary  schools,  and  there  Is  no  rw- 
son  why  it  would  not  work  well  here. 
If  we  do  not  maintain  this  loan  program, 
the  boy  of  modest  means  is  Just  not  loliy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  enter  medical 
school.  The  doors  are  going  to  be  closed 
from  now  on  out  for  that  youngster. 

If  this  Congress  in  view  of  the  short- 
age of  doctors  in  rural  areas  fails  to  per- 
mit loans  for  this  type  of  yoimgster,  I  sm 
telling  you  we  are  really  derelict  in  oar 
responsibility.  The  doctor  shortage  ia 
serious.  There  have  been  many  chartei 
and  coimtercbarges  about  what  the 
actual  situation  is,  but  the  fact  remaioi 
that  in  many  areas  such  as  those  in  the 
district  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  «e 
have  as  few  as  46  doctors  to  every  100,000 
people.  If  we  go  ahead  here  and  kill 
this  loan  provision,  you  are  going  to 
create  a  much  greater  shortage  in  the 
future.  Only  the  relatively  wealthy  wiD 
be  able  to  attend  medical  school,  szkd 
they  in  turn  will  never  seek  out  thOK 
areas  where  these  critical  shortages  exist 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment and  in  support,  I  might  say,  of  the 
original  amendment,  whatever  its  parUs- 
mentary  status  may  be  at  this  time. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  loam 
to  be  granted  under  sections  740  and  741 
of  this  bill  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  individual  loans  are  granted  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  finan- 
cial statement  forms  required  for  vari- 
ous types  of  coUege  students'  assistance 
are  familiar  with  the  great  detail,  in- 
formation, and  personal  data  required. 

It  is  certainly  as  demanding  in  erery 
detail  as  financial  information  required 
for  assistance  under  the  Kerr-Mills  med- 
ical care  program.  Yet  many  of  those 
who  have  indicated  their  support  oi  the 
legislation  bef<»«  ua  have  criticised  the 
financial  statement  required  under  the 
Kerr-Mills  proposal.  Tbey  have  charged 
that  it  is  a  pauper's  oath.  But,  of  course, 
we  all  kiKm  that  a  financial  statement 
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lieeomes  a  pauper's  oath  when  there  is 
fgi  ^notional  appeal  in  opposition  to  any 
gsed  requirement  for  financial  asslst- 
gnoe— but  it  becomes  a  financial  state- 
Bient  by  convenience  on  other  occasions. 
And  so  I  pose  this  question  to  you  today : 
••When  is  a  financial  statement  a  finan- 
eUl  statement  axul  when  is  it  a  pauper's 
oath  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
jMd?"  Are  we  going  to  establish  a 
double  standard  in  this  legislation  as  it 
relates  to  need  for  the  doctor  as  com- 
pared to  establishing  need  for  the  serv- 
ices he  administers?  If  it  is  humiliating 
at  any  time,  as  has  been  charged,  to  di- 
vulge personal  financial  information 
under  a  need  program,  how  then  do  we 
detennine  whether  such  a  requirement 
ahoidd  or  should  not  be  necessary  of 
any  individual  seeking  Government  aid 
of  any  kind. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  would 
Uks  to  make  here  today  which  I  think  is 
■0  very  pertinent  to  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  There  has  been  extensive  testi- 
Biony  given  by  even  the  most  ardent 
pix^nents  of  this  bill  representing  the 
medical  schools  to  the  effect  that  for  the 
next  4  or  5  years  enrollment  of 
medical  students  cannot  possibly  be  in- 
creased. I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  can  re- 
fute this  statement.  Yet  this  is  a  3 -year 
program — and  this  simply  means  this: 
Any  funds  used  for  student  loans  are 
■Imply  replacing  funds  which  are  now 
oofnlng  from  private  or  other  sources. 
It  boils  down  to  Just  this.  Let  us  say, 
.  for  example,  we  have  John  Doe  ready 
to  enter  a  medical  school.  He  has  saved 
or  otherwise  is  in  a  position  to  pay  for 
his  own  schooling.  Let  us  further  as- 
sume that  John  Doe  is  a  "B"  student. 
Now,  John  Smith  Is  ready  to  oiter  med- 
ical school.  He  Is  an  "A"  student  but 
does  not  have  funds  to  enter  medical 
achooL  The  particular  medical  school 
to  which  both  of  these  young  men  apply 
his  a  limited  enrollment.  Must  we  not 
then  assume  that  if  a  choice  is  to  be 
msde  between  the  two  applicants  that 
John  Smith  win  be  given  preference  over 
John  Doe  because  his  academic  grade  la 
a  little  higher  and  because  he  is  able  to 
Mcure  Government  money  or  a  Govern- 
ment loan  that  might  well  keep  the  other 
Foong  man  able  to  pay  his  own  way  out 
of  the  medical  school? 

May  I  ask  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee if  it  is  not  true  that  under  the 
loan  provisions  of  this  program  an  ap- 
plicant will  have  to  file  a  financial  state- 
ment, known  in  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  as 
the  pauper's  oath? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  ask  the  chairman  oS 
the  committee  if  that  is  the  manner  by 
which  a  student  qualifies  for  a  loan. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Let  me  say  in  the  first 
place,  the  answer  to  the  basic  question 
U  "No." 

Mr.  COLLIER.  The  student  appl3ring 
does  not  have  to  show  need  when  apply- 
ing? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Not  under  the  terms 
of  this  biU;  that  Is  what  the  genUeman 
basking. 

Mr.  COLLIER.    That  is  light. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Tliese  loans  are  made 
at  the  instance  of  the  institution.  We 
make  it  abundantly  etoar  tb*t  the  Fed- 
oral  OovemmeDt  does  not  In  any  way 
run  the  instltutlcm  or  make  the  decisioa 
for  it.  An  agreement  is  made  with  the 
institution  and  then  the  institution  de- 
cides. The  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
this  language: 

(b)  Any  such  loans  shall  be  made  on  such 
t*rms  and  condltlODs  as  the  school  may  de- 
termine, but  may  be  made  only  to  a  stu« 
dent  In  need  of  the  amount  thcreog  to  pur- 
sue a  full-time  course  of  study  at  the  school 
leading  to  a  degree  ot  doctor  oT  medicine, 
doctor  of  dentistry  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
or  doctor  ot  osteopathy. 

That  is  what  the  language  provides, 
and  the  institution  carries  it  out. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Would  it  be  safe  to  as- 
sume, therefore,  that  a  f<n0w^«fli  state- 
ment would  be  necessary  upon  which  the 
determination  would  be  made  with  re- 
gard to  a  loan? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  it  would  be 
safer  to  say,  the  institution  would  un- 
doubtedly tuindle  it,  we  must  assume,  and 
we  must  asstune  they  will  do  so  m  the 
best  way  that  they  can  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  purposes  and  intent  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

1^.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  no  needs 
test  with  respect  to  this  bill?  There  is 
no  true  needs  test;  nor  is  there  a  full 
recovery  provisicm  dealing  with  loans. 

Mr.  COLUER.  There  is  no  needs  test 
written  into  the  legislation  before  us,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  then  this  Is  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  argument  that  we  are  trying 
to  help  needy  students  and  that  the  loan 
money  necessarily  goes  to  needy 
students. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  think  that  Is  a  fair 
observation,  but  I  think  it  goes  a  bit 
farther.  This  Is  a  3 -year  program. 
Everyone  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee last  year,  when  I  was  on  the 
committee  at  that  time,  very  specifically 
stated  that  not  for  1  year  and  not  for  2 
years  or  3  or  4  years  would  they  handle 
one  additional  student.  If  it  is  a  3 -year 
program,  then  how  in  the  world  are  we 
going  to  get  additional  students  into  the 
schools  under  the  loan  provisions  of  this 
program?  Instead,  here  is  what  will 
happen:  Ten  students  who  do  not  have 
fimds  to  attend  a  medical  school,  but 
who  might  be  rated  "A"  students  in  their 
previous  academic  work  can  get  a  loan 
and  can  go  to  a  medical  school  and  fore- 
close 10  "B"  students  who  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  their  own  way  through 
medical  school.  Is  this  bill  to  grant  pref- 
erence to  students  with  the  best  aca- 
demic rating  or  Is  this  a  bill  to  increase 
the  nimiber  of  doctors?  I  think  we  are 
caught  completely  in  a  web  of  conflict 
ot  purpose.  I  think  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
is  more  or  less  a  sweetmer  to  what  is 
already  an  uimecessary  portion  of  thia 
bill,  the  loan  program.  Again  repeating 
whtA  the  distinguished  mlxu>rtty  leader 
said,  it  was  certainly  the  sense  and  wHl 


of  the  Congress,  expressed  last  year  on 
the  higher  education  bill,  that  we  did  not 
want  to  get  into  this  student  loans. 
Furthermore  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 
a  new  proposition  on  the  forgiveness  end 
of  the  program,  ^i^iich  was  the  only 
means,  whether  I  agree  or  disagree,  and 
of  getting  doctors  in  those  areas  where 
there  are  shortages. 

Now  we  write  that  off;  I  would  like 
to  know  why  we  have  a  loan  program  be- 
fore us  at  this  point  at  all? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

B»«r.  KYL.  To  further  bear  out  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making,  on  page 
40  of  the  hearings  is  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SPRnfGxal  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Celebrezze : 

My  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  is  to  bring  it 
much  closer:  If  you  can  grant  the  University 
of  nUnols  a  grant,  are  any  more  students 
going  to  be  able  to  study  in  that  medical 
and  dental  school?    That  la  m.y  question. 

The  answer  of  Secretary  Celebrezze  is : 
"No." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  should  be  no  con- 
fusion as  to  the  intent  of  the  perfecting 
amendment.  It  is  really  very  clear.  It 
does  two  things:  One,  it  makes  certain 
there  will  be  no  duplicati(m  of  loans  to 
students  borrowing  under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  12.  They  will  not  be  able  to 
borrow  concurrently  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act;  and.  second,  all 
forgiveness  features  are  stricken  from 
the  language  of  the  bill.  I  supported  in 
conunittee  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Youkgxr]  and  the  amendment  of. 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SPSDfCKa] :  but  I  think  it  is  in  recognition 
of  the  temper  of  the  House  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  forgiveness  provision 
adopted  whether  it  encourages  doctors 
into  rural  areas,  whether  it  encourages 
them  into  general  practice,  or  wherever 
it  might  encourage  them. 

I  was  surprised  here  a  moment  ago 
to  have  a  new  item  injected  that  this 
would  require  some  sort  of  pauper's  oath 
or  means  test.  I  do  not  know  which  was 
intended  by  the  previous  ^;>eaker,  but 
the  language  of  the  bill  is  clear,  the  loans 
are  to  be  made  under  an  agreement 
entered  Into  between  the  institution  and 
the  Surgeon  General.  I  call  attention  to 
the  language  starting  in  line  25  on  page 
20: 

Any  such  allowance  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  school  may 
determine,  but  may  be  made  only  to  a  stu- 
dent in  need  of  the  amount  thereof  to  pursue 
a  fuU-tlme  coiorse  of  study. 

This  matter  ot  need  can  be  variously 
interpreted.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee,  nor  would 
it  be  my  Judgment,  that  the  temper 
of  the  House  would  dictate  that  the  loan 
be  made  only  to  a  pauper;  the  need  wovild 
be  a  reasonable  need.    That  would  be 
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my  InterpretAtton,  and  I  think  I  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  temper  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time  we  dlaeuased  this. 
There  wa«  no  effort  to  write  langnage  so 
Uf  ht  as  to  limit  It  only  to  someone  who 
would  qualify  for  a  pauper's  oath. 

Mr.  CXJIJiTFrR.  Ifr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COLUER.  I  was  not  even  sug- 
gesting that  this  would  be  a  requirement 
I  am  simply  trying  to  find  out  from 
someone  in  this  Chamber  when  a 
pauper's  oath  is  required  and  when  It 
is  not.  whether  you  hare  to  become  a 
pauper  to  get  consideration. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
a  good  enough  background  to  know  that 
whenever  and  from  whatever  source  you 
seek  a  loan  you  normally  are  expected 
to  file  some  statement  of  your  financial 
condition.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  a  nor- 
mal requirement.  I  think  in  determin- 
ing need  imder  this  language  it  does  not 
have  to  be  a  case  of  the  most  necessitous. 
but  of  reasonable  need.  I  think  that 
is  all  that  is  intended.  I  think  that  Is  a 
reasonable  construction  of  this  language, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  places  on  the 
Surgeon  General  any  oneroiis  or  difficult 
requirement.  It  Is  Just  a  matter  of  good 
commonsense. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  this  legislation  are  we 
to  understand  that  the  word  "need"  as 
it  applies  to  qualifications  is  entirely  and 
totally  an  interpretation  that  this  Con- 
gress in  enacting  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide no  restriction  but  will  leave  it 
entirely  to  another  source?  Is  this  re- 
sponsible legislation? 

Mr.  M06S.  Well,  there  is  a  little  more 
stiffness  than  the  gentleman  would  in- 
dicate. I  have  been  reasonable  In  the  in- 
tnpretation  of  the  language.  I  think 
that  is  all  that  is  required,  a  reasonable 
showing  of  need,  no  implication  that  you 
have  to  be  a  pauper. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Devlne  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  support  the 
Devlne  amendment,  whether  the  Harris 
amendment  is  adopted  or  not.  I  do  not 
favor  the  forgiveness  feature  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  medical  school  bill,  but  be- 
side that  it  is  unwise  to  provide  a  loan 
for  students  in  this  medical  school  bill. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  one  Fed- 
eral loan  program  administered  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  It  would  be 
a  duplication  if  this  were  passed.  This 
provision  in  the  perfecting  amendment 
no  longer  provides  a  duplication  for  an 
Indlvlduai  student  in  his  loans  from  an 
institution.  But  there  would  be  duplica- 
tion to  the  institution.  The  institution 
would  do  its  best  to  derive  money  for 
loans  both  from  the  National  Defense 
EdiKaUon  Act  and  from  this  medical 
school  bill.  Both  would  be  made  avail- 
able. They  would  determine  who  would 
get  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
money  and  who  would  secure  it  under 
the  Medical  School  Act.  Duplication 
i^ould  make  it  more  expensive  to  opernte 
a  loan  program.  Two  agencies  would  be 
running  a  loan  program  at  the  same  time. 
That  particular  kind  of  waste  is  uncalled 
for.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  House 
cannot  wait  until  the  National  Defense 


Education  Act  extension  Is  reported  out 
of  oiu-  committee. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  earlier  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Gsmi], 
who  will  handle  this  National  Defense 
Education  Act  in  her  committee,  that  we 
are  already  considering  increasing  the 
money  for  graduate  students  if  they 
want  it  to  enable  them  to  borrow  more 
mcmey.  The  medical  schools  have  been 
borrowing  to  lend  the  money  to  the  stu- 
dents— 3.213  students  are  receiving 
money  under  that  act,  amounting  to  bet- 
ter than  $2  million. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  understand  the 
gentieman  correctly,  his  position  is  he 
believes  we  should  have  a  Federal  pro- 
gram for  student  loans  xmder  the  General 
Higher  Education  Act? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  supported  the  loan 
program  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  genUeman's  posi- 
tion, if  I  understand  it  correctly,  is  that 
he  is  not  opposed  to  loans  for  students 
studying  for  a  doctors'  or  dentists'  de- 
gree, but  he  thinks  it  should  be  included 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
or  be  administered  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education? 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  Just  wanted  to  be 
sure. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  con- 
tinue to  fragment  our  education  pro- 
gram, the  next  thing  we  can  see  that 
will  be  called  Justifiable.  Is  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Committee  coming  in 
here  and  asking  us  to  provide  a  similar 
loan  program  for  physics  or  anyone  who 
goes  into  space.  Tou  can  expect  any 
profession  to  go  to  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress for  a  loan  program  other  than  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  They 
could  go  to  the  CcHnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  loans  to  prospective  lawyers, 
they  could  go  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture for  loans  to  agricultural  stu- 
dents. 

What  kind  of  sense  can  we  make  of  this 
education  pict\u-e  if  we  fragment  it  all 
over  the  Federal  Government  and  give  no 
Jurisdiction  at  all  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education?  From  the  study  that  has 
been  made,  there  has  been  too  much 
fragmentation  already,  and  we  should 
bring  it  all  together. 

Bir.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  I  think  there  might  have  been  a 
misconception  in  the  answer  to  the 
chairman's  question.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  think  there  should  be  a  special 
proTlsion  for  doctors  and  dentists,  so  far 
as  loans  are  concerned,  as  distinguished 
from  students  in  graduate  schools, 
schools  of  physics,  biology,  mathematics, 
and  others  that  are  very  expensive. 
These  aU  ought  to  be  considered  in  re- 
lation to  each  other.  We  do  not  want 
any  priority  here  for  doctors  and  den- 
tists, least  of  all  for  doctors  and  dentists. 


They  are  the  best  off  in  terms  of  tlMto 
income  subsequentiy,  all  the  way  nVnim 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  2 
that  all  students  who  need  assistanoe 
^vnild  have  the  opportunity  to  have 
loans,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  striving  to  become  doctors  or  dc&> 
tlsts  or  other  occupations  requiring  ]oim 
and  expensive  studies.  ^^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  want  to  make  one  other 
point,  that  under  the  National  Defease 
Education  Act  we  still  have  an  oath  that 
a  student  must  take.  There  is  no  oath 
in  here.  It  also  provides  here  that  stq. 
dent  doctor  can  delay  the  repayment  o( 
the  loan  if  he  goes  into  the  Peace  Coipt. 
I  think  these  are  actual  changes  in  t 
loan  program  that  ought  to  be  oondd- 
ered  in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  thk 
for  everybody.  And,  I  do  not  think  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Forcim 
Commerce  should  enter  the  educattonsl 
field,  as  they  have  done  here.  I  tiit»|fc 
they  are  setting  a  precedent. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 1^ 
you,  I  Implore  you,  to  support  the  Devtai 
amendment,  to  knock  out  the  loan  pravl* 
slon  here,  because  I  assure  you  I  do  this 
as  a  person  who  supports  loans  and  not 
as  one  who  opposes  them. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  srleld? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sA 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  perfecting  amendments  and  the 
Devlne  amendment  close  at  3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  obection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  while  we  were  arguing  here, 
we  perhaps  have  lost  sight  of  the  objec- 
tive of  this  legislation.  We  are  talkbii 
about  the  second  most  precious  oon- 
modity  on  earth.  The  first  is  life,  and 
the  second  Is  health.  Everything  die 
fades  Into  the  background  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  health  is  some- 
thing you  caimot  buy.  and  it  Is  dUOcult 
to  preserve,  and  I  happen  to  be  gettioc 
to  the  age  where  I  know  health  is  a  most 
important  ccmsideration  of  my  life  and 
habits. 

Now.  in  talking  about  this,  let  us  go 
back  to  the  hearing  record.  We  find 
there  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
the  mortar  and  the  brick.  It  has  not 
been  questioned  here;  it  was  not  ques- 
tioned at  the  hearings,  and  so  far  u  I 
can  imderstand.  It  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned in  the  debate. 

Now.  as  I  understand  the  Devine 
amendment,  its  purpose  is  to  questioa 
the  necessity  of  loans  to  fill  the  mortar 
and  the  brick  with  the  students  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  health  of  a  great 
and  a  free  and  a  happy  civilization. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiQ 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  For  a  question,  be- 
cause I  only  have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  only  point  out  that 
these  medical  and  dental  students  are 
getting  loans  today  under  the  National 
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Defense  Education  Act,  and  I  think  the 
nirpoM  is  not  to  have  overlapping  stu- 
(lait  loan  programs. 

l£r.  HEMPHILL.  Well,  tf  the  person 
vbo  testified  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  had  said  that  they  were 
doing  everything  that  was  sufficient,  you 
might  have  a  case,  but  he  admitted  that 
they  were  not  doing  it.  He  admitted 
there  was  more  to  be  done,  and  we  in- 
tend to  do  it. 

We  have  here  a  situation  in  which  this 
committee  considered — arui  this  has  ivot 
been  brought  out  as  yet — a  proposal  to 
give  grants  to  students,  and  we  deter- 
mined in  the  committee,  by  a  majority 
fote,  that  the  reason  we  were  not  giving 
grants  was  that  anybody  who  would  not 
want  to  pay  back  at  least  a  part,  or  most, 
of  the  loan  would  certainly  not  have  the 
proper  incentive  or  the  proper  motive  in 
becoiP<"g  a  doctor  or  dentist  or  osteo- 
path. I  fought  the  student  grant  pro- 
posal vigorously.  I  was  not  too  happy 
over  the  forgiveness  feature  attached  to 
the  loans,  but  accepted  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  YouNon]. 

If  the  States,  or  the  various  denomi- 
nations, had  the  necessary  revenues  to 
do  this  Job  of  providing  the  caretakers 
of  our  health  I  would  not  support  this 
bill.  They  do  not.  I  pause  to  salute 
what  they  have  done.  But,  with  an  ad- 
mitted need,  and  no  admitted  or  sug- 
gested source  of  siire  and  dependable 
relief  other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  must,  in  fairness  to  the  hopes, 
the  desires,  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
this  great  democracy  to  the  best  in  life. 
Including  the  best  of  health,  and  the 
best  of  health  care.  I  must  censure  every 
Republican  who  has  tried,  or  is  trying, 
to  defeat,  or  abort  this  legislation,  for  his 
Individual  effort,  and  his  party  for  a 
coDective  effort,  to  deny  the  American 
people  the  doctors,  the  dentists,  the  os- 
teopaths they  need,  and.  In  the  process 
of  exhibited  selfishness,  deny  adequate 
schools  to  produce  them. 

Now,  the  Devine  amendment  seeks  to 
knock  out  these  lotins.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DeviniI  referred  to  cer- 
tain pages  in  the  Congrkssionai.  Recosd. 
Whoi  I  turned  to  those  pages  in  the 
Congressional  Record  I  found  this — 
that  the  loans  were  limited.  Not  only 
were  the  loans  limited,  but  all  the  loans 
that  have  been  provided  for  have  been 
tsken  up.  If  that  is  true,  if  they  have 
been  taken  up.  and  the  Conqressional 
RicoRo  so  reflects,  th«i  certainly  these 
loan  provisions  are  necessary  because 
there  is  no  use  in  building  the  facilities 
to  produce  the  help  if  we  do  not  have  the 
students  who  are  going  to  be  the  guard- 
ians of  our  health  such  as  the  doctors, 
dentists,  and  osteopaths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentieman  frcxn  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  we 
went  along  with  that  cunendment  in 
committee  because  we  had  compromised 
between  grants  and  the  straight-out 
loans.  I  agree  with  what  was  said  yes- 
terday about  the  fact  that  here  are  some 
forgiveness  features  whm  there  are  not 
•iniilar  forgiveness  features  included  In 
educatioiud  legislation,  but  let  me  say 


this:  Let  me  say  thsit  we  have  now 
taken  out  by  that  SK;tlon  the  forgiveness 
features  and  eliminated  smy  question 
about  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  a  per- 
son to  whom  the  loan  will  be  made. 

In  addition  to  that  we  have  written 
into  this  particular  legislation  certain 
rules  and  certain  provisions  which  I  think 
give  us  ataae  protection.  We  have  said 
this:  We  have  said  that  the  institution 
to  which  the  student  applies  will  set  the 
guidelines.  Now,  let  us  not  be  so  ri- 
diculous as  to  say  that  because  the  Con- 
gress did  not  set  up  a  basis  of  need,  or 
because  the  Congress  did  not  set  up  the 
guidelines,  that  these  people  who  would 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
these  rules,  these  people  who  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  training  of  doctors, 
dentists  and  osteopaths  who  now  serve 
us  well,  because  they  have  this  legisla- 
tion in  a  loan  program,  may  now  go  out 
and  dissipate  what  we  would  call  the 
moral  factors  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  any  such  program.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  say  that.  If  they  have  had  sense 
enough  to  supervise  the  medical  colleges 
and  the  other  colleges  so  far,  certainly 
they  have  the  know-how,  the  character, 
the  integrity,  and  the  experience  to  run 
the  program  as  we  have  written  it  here 
in  this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  personal  ex- 
perience with  students  who  have  knocked 
at  the  doors  of  medical  schools.  I  have 
seen  them  turned  away.  I  have  seen 
young  boys  with  brilliant  minds  and 
dedicated  hearts  turned  away  because 
they  neither  had  facilities  nor  did  they 
have  money,  and  the  people  who  were 
turned  away  in  most  instances  were  peo- 
ple who  did  not  have  money.  They  did 
not  have  money  to  have  any  influence  or 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  this  loan 
program  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
people.  I  am  for  the  legislation.  I  sup- 
port the  loan  program.  The  Harris 
amendment  should  be  accepted,  the 
Devine  amendment  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
StrattonI  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  perfecting 
amendment.  We  have  two  purposes  be- 
fore us  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion as  I  see  it.  One  is  to  encourage 
more  doctors.  We  desperately  need 
more  doctors.  There,  basically,  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  as  I  see  it. 

But  we  also  have  a  second  purpose, 
and  that  is  to  encourage  more  doctors 
to  go  into  practice  in  the  rural  areas 
of  America  where  they  are  in  desperately 
short  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  a  very  substantial  nu'al  area, 
and  I  know  as  a  matter  of  personal  ex- 
perience how  many  rural  communities 
in  my  district  have  been  desperately  try- 
ing, by  every  possible  means,  to  attract 
a  doctor  into  their  areas.  The  American 
Medical  Association  cannot  seem  to  help 
them.  We  in  Congress  have  not  been 
able  to  help  them.  Here  at  last  is  one 
program  that  does  provide  a  method  by 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  attract  doc- 
tors in  the  rural  areas.  Maybe  we  can 
do  the  Job  in  some  other  way.  but  iu>thlng 


concrete  has  been  offered,  and  this  Is  the 
only  program  before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  adopt  the  perfecting 
amendment  and  rule  out  the  opportunity 
for  rural  areas  to  get  the  doctors  they 
desperately  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  several 
members  of  the  committee  were  talking 
about  the  fact  that  doctors  make  an 
average  of  $19,000  a  year.  Let  me  say 
first  of  all  that  doctors  do  not  make  an 
average  of  $19,000  a  year  when  they 
practice  in  rural  areas.  And  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  when  a  young  msm  who  is 
either  trying  to  decide  whether  to  go  to 
medical  school  or  who  has  graduated  and 
is  about  to  make  his  decision  as  to  where 
he  is  going  to  practice,  he  does  not  make 
that  crucial  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  income  that  statistics  might  show 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  receive  10  or 
20  years  from  the  day  he  decides  where 
to  practice.  He  makes  it  on  the  basis  of 
what  might  relieve  from  him  a  portion 
of  the  heavy  financial  burdens  he  has 
assiuned. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  this  kind  of  a  program 
would  certainly  have  an  important  effect 
on  the  decision  of  a  young  medical  grad- 
uate which  would  increase  our  chances 
of  getting  more  doctors  into  the  rural 
areas  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  perfecting 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 

[Mr.  JOELSONl. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wsmt 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  striking  out  the  debt  can- 
cellation provision.  I  do  not  wsmt  to  say 
"forgiveness"  because  being  against  for- 
giveness is  like  being  against  mother- 
hood. But  I  do  not  think  you  can  Justify 
debt  cancellation,  especially  to  doctors 
who  go  into  private  practice,  although  it 
might  be  indicated,  perhaps,  for  those 
who  go  into  the  armed  services  or  into 
public  health. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  need  for  doc- 
tors in  rural  areas,  but  the  bill  as  pres- 
ently written  does  not  meet  that  need. 
It  provides  for  so-called  forgiveness  in 
any  State  where  it  is  determined  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  or  a  need  for  i^iy- 
sicians  and  dentists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
and  a  need  for  physicians  and  dentists 
all  over.  In  fact,  that  is  the  very  reason 
for  this  biU.  I  daresay  that  if  this  for- 
giveness feature  were  not  taken  out,  it 
might  result  in  every  student  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  program  being  relieved 
from  the  responsibility  of  paying  back. 
Because  there  is  such  a  shortage  of  and 
a  need  for  these  doctors,  they  will  earn 
a  good  living  and  will  be  well  able  to  pay 
back.  Under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  only  pet^le  who  get  the 
forgiveness  are  teachers  who  admittedly 
are  receiving  low  salaries.  But  the  doc- 
tors are  on  top  of  the  heap  economically 
and  can  afford  to  pay. 

We  hear  that  doctors  advocate  self- 
reliance — we  hear  that  time  and  time 
again.  I  think  this  is  a  good  (H>Portiuiity 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  indicate  their 
self-reUance  by  having  them  pay  back 
to  Uncle  Sam  the  money  that  Uncle  Sam 
has  advanced  or  will  advance  to  them  so 
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that  they  can  do  a  job  for  the  American 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frma  Fkffida  [Mr. 
Mattbiws}. 

Mr.  MATTHEW&  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  perfeotliis 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  ftom  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Hauxb].  and  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Divziix]. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  this  bill  be  passed 
it  should  contain  the  forgireness  feature 
and  the  loan  feature  in  it,  according  to 
my  humble  opinion. 

There  is  good  precedent  for  the  for- 
giveness feature.  We  tend  to  forget  that 
last  year  when  we  talked  on  the  bill  on 
higher  education  that  was  presented,  this 
bill  contained  scholarships,  they  were 
outright  grants;  they  were  gifts:  they 
were  scholarships  that  were  not  tied  to 
any  particular  national  need.  We  have 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  a 
fM-glveness  feature  for  teachers,  so  I  say 
to  you  that  the  forgiveness  feature  in  this 
bill  does  not  establish  a  precedent. 

The  tremendous  need  for  doctors  in 
this  coimtry  is  in  the  smaller  areas,  the 
rural  areas.  If  there  be  any  question 
about  what  woiild  constitute  a  shortage. 
I  would  say  if  you  have  a  community  of 
2.500  that  does  not  have  even  one  doctor, 
that  is  a  shortage.  If  you  have  a  com- 
munity that  serveb  7  JSOO  people  and  there 
is  not  even  one  doctor  or  dentist.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  constitutes  a 
shortage.  If  this  bill  be  passed,  it  should 
have  the  forgiveness  feature  as  origi- 
nally suggested  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  suggested  that  we  do  away 
with  the  loan  feature.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pnucncs]  very  ably 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  the  poor 
students  obtaining  a  medical  education. 
I  have  In  my  hand  here  a  statement  by 
John  A.  D.  Cooper,  appearing  in  the 
Journal  of  Medical  Education  of  March 
19<3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  the 
time  allotted  to  me  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

This  article  to  which  I  refer  contains 
these  words: 

Ther«  are  data  Indicating  th&t  almost  hair 
ot  oor  medical  students  eooie  from  raxnlllee 
with  Incomee  of  over  $10,000  per  year.  These 
families  make  up  only  about  11  percent  ot 
the  {general  popiilatlon  and  mtpplj  leas  than 
a  third  of  the  bright  students  to  our  col- 
leges, as  judged  by  studies  on  the  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Semifinals. 

We  talk  about  the  gentlonen  who  fin- 
ish medical  schools,  who  make  good  doc- 
tors and  high  salaries,  but  what  about 
the  able  students  who  are  never  able  to 
go  to  medical  school?  So  if  you  have  a 
biU  to  help  improve  the  health  of  this 
Nation,  this  loan  provlsian  should  be  in- 
cluded.   A    medical    student    faces    12 


yaan  of  preparation  after  high  school — 
4  ysars  in  eoUege.  4  years  in  medical 
school,  and  4  years  as  an  Intern  and 
resident 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cbaiman.  will 
the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kttitucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  agree  with  me  that  this 
type  of  loan  program  deserves  priority 
from  the  Congress?  / 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  It  would  certainly 
seem  to  me  that  the  health  provisions  in 
this  bill  should  include  the  loan  feature. 

Mr.  PERKINS  There  is  no  conflict 
in  the  administration  of  this  iM-ogram. 
no  duplication,  because  both  the  loan 
programs  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
both  under  NDEA  and  under  this  medi- 
cal program. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  again  we  ought  to  keep  the  forgive- 
ness provision  and  the  loan  provLsion  in 
this  bill. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  all  men 
are  created  equal.  Mascoi  of  Virginia 
said  that  all  men  are  by  nature  equally 
free  and  independent.  America  is  still 
a  land  of  opportunity.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  equality  of  opportunity,  let  us 
retain  the  loan  provision  to  help  enable 
every  American  student  of  ability  to  be- 
come a  doctor  if  he  so  draires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weaver]. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
as  a  physician.  There  are  three  of  us 
in  this  House.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
discussion  about  statistics  the  last  few 
days  and  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  interpre- 
tation and  misrepresentation  of  these 
statistics. 

I  rise  in  favor  of  the  Devine  amend- 
ment and  am  opposed  to  the  Harris 
amendment.  We  have  heard  about  the 
self-reliance  of  physicians.  Yet,  they 
are  self-reliant  lliey  do  have  a  loan 
program,  and  they  are  making  it  work 
effectively. 

This  new  program  of  loans  if  passed 
will  be  superfluous  in  that  req^ect  as  well 
as  a  reduplication  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  I  would  also  like 
to  make  the  point  that  it  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  which  it  was  meant  to  serve 
in  getting  physicians  into  the  rural  areas. 
No  forgiveness  of  loan  or  any  other  fea- 
ture  such  as  that  is  going  to  take  our 
new  physicians  into  the  rural  areas.  We 
have  had  urbanization  of  physldans  by 
drawing  them  into  our  large  cities  Just 
as  the  general  popiilation  is  shifting  to 
urban  areas.  We  have  had  a  specializa- 
tion which  has  cut  down  on  the  number 
of  family  doctors  such  as  I  am.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  85  percent  of  all  physicians 
were  general  practitioners.  The  ratio 
now  is  about  40  percent  This  Is  partly 
what  has  cost  us  the  number  of  active 
practitioners  per  family  that  we  need. 
We  do  not  have  enough  24-hour  physi- 
cians that  we  used  to  have.  Any  amoxmt 
of  construction  that  Is  done  in  the  next 
few  years  will  not  add  a  single  man  to 
a  medical  school  for  S  years.  I  am  for 
the  construction  feature,  bat  I  am  op- 
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posed  to  the  loan  feature  of  this  Ua  m 
being  redupUcation  of  both  prlvata  loi^ 
and  the  National  Defense  Eduftat^gp^^T 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeag. 
niaes  the  gentlewoman  from  Omos 
[Mrs.aKxml.  ^^ 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  understand  the  reauks 
that  were  made  by  the  speaker  who  pr«. 
ceded  me,  who  opposed  the  loan  pro. 
gram,  because  we  have  today  in  extet- 
ence  a  loan  program  from  which  doetori, 
dentists,  and  other  gradifttte  and  un<lc»> 
graduate  students  are  borrowing.  Thh 
decision  was  made  in  1958.  The  CtD- 
gress  said  we  need  loans  to  enable  mo(« 
needy  students  to  attend  college.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  that  w« 
offered  by  the  gentlonan  from  Arkanssa 
I  think  it  Improves  the  bUl  Immeasurably 
I  think  it  eUminates  the  Inequities  to 
which  I  referred  yesterday.  I  said  then, 
I  cannot  see  any  Justice  in  saying  to  a 
person  who  Is  a  doctor  and  who  goes  telo 
the  military  at  $415  a  month,  we  wlU  for- 
giv.2  you  up  to  $5,000  but  if  a  OI  or  t 
nurse  borrows  under  the  NDEA  we  will 
not  forgive  that  OI  or  that  nurse  one 
dime.  This,  to  me,  is  a  great  inequltj 
and  a  great  injustice.  So  both  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  have  Improved  this  ipguia- 
tlon  to  the  point  where  I  can  support  it; 
that  Is  the  amendment  which  the  fen> 
tieman  from  Arkansas  now  recommendi 
and  the  amendment  previous^  adopted 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
chapels  or  buildings  for  religious  in- 
stniction.  The  remaining  question  Is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  two 
loan  programs.  I  regret  the  poslUon 
that  I  am  in  today  in  supporting  tbs 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dcvinx];  be 
offers  it  because  he  is  opposed  to  all 
loans.  I  am  in  hearty  disagreement 
with  that  position.  I  think  we  des- 
perately need  to  provide  loans  for  needy 
students.  I  think  it  is  deplorable  that 
more  and  more — ^we  see  only  the  sou 
and  daughters  of  the  affluent  go  to  col- 
lege. I  want  to  see  students  who  want 
to  be  doctors  or  dentists  or  nurses  or 
teachers  go  to  college  even  though  they 
may  be  poor.  They  are  the  ones  wbs 
need  the  loans.  So  I  support  the  loan 
program.  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  the  por- 
tion of  having  to  support  the  Devias 
amendment  for  one  reascm,  and  that  is 
the  question :  Do  you  want  two  loan  pro- 
grams established  by  this  Congreat 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [llr. 
EixiOTT]  introduced  the  NDEA  program 
in  1958.  Thousands  of  medical  and  den- 
tal students  borrow  under  it.  Under  the 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
on  Education,  there  will  be  no  loan  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  that  will  not  be  in  the 
bill  that  you  will  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
port or  to  oiHwae  in  a  few  we^s  from 
now.  Do  you  want  to  ad(H>t  two  loan 
progranu  and  impose  on  every  single 
college  and  university  in  this  oountry  " 
two  sets  of  bookkeeping?  People  talk 
about  ecoiK>my — you  are  raising  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  loan  program  in 
all  the  ooOeges  and  imlvenitles  when 
ymx  set  up  books  for  two  of  ttMOi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tlie  time  of  ttw 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 
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The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Oooaau.]. 

Ifr.  OOODEUL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
yo^nimous  consent  that  the  2  mlxrates 
allotted  to  me  be  granted  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Oaxnv]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
fentleman. 

Ur.  Chairman.  I  may  repeat  the  dup- 
lication of  programs  Is  my  one  remaining 
objection.  I  would  say  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por- 
ei^  Commerce  this  is  not  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute,  as  it  has  been  described.  I 
really  do  not  care  whether  the  whole 
loan  program  was  under  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  or 
under  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  or  under  some  other  committee. 
This  is  not  the  argument — a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute.  The  question  is  whether 
or  not  you  want  to  require  colleges  to 
have  two  separate  administrative  pro- 
cedures. I  think  this  is  unwise.  I  think 
tt  Is  costly.  I  think  it  adds  to  the  bur- 
den of  all  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Bfrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  what  the  gentlewoman  has  said.  I 
think  it  clarifies  the  issue  that  we  face 
here  today.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  loans  for 
medical  students. 

The  question  is  clear.  I  think  we  now 
hsve  a  program  that  provides  loans  to  all 
■tudents  of  higher  education  including 
medical  and  dental  students.  If  that 
program  needs  reviewing  it  should  be 
done  as  part  of  a  general  program;  it 
should  all  be  coordinated  and  not  put 
Into  two  systems.  I  feel  I  will  have  to 
rote  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
to  eliminate  all  loans  under  this  pro- 
posal. I  also  intend  to  vote  for  the  Har- 
ris amendment  which  will  eliminate  the 
forgiveness  feature.  This  to  me  is  the 
worst  kind  of  meddling.  Those  of  us 
who  are  opposed  to  controls  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  are  sincere  should 
not  go  into  this  indirect  kind  of  control 
by  going  through  the  doctors.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr  O'Brien  1 . 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  per- 
fecting amendment  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Devine  amendment. 

I  have  asked  for  this  brief  time  be- 
ctuse  I  think  we  are  getting  this  whole 
matter  a  little  out  of  perspective.  The 
rentlewoman  from  Oregon  spoke  about 
needy  students  who  would  like  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  I  would  Uke  to 
see  all  higher  education  helped.  This 
bill  is  not  in  behalf  of  needy  students 
but  is  in  behalf  of  needy  sick  people,  and 
we  have  a  direct  Interest  in  aid  to  medi- 
cal colleges.  But  I  am  not  supporting 
this  bill  for  that  reason.  I  am  supporting 
it  because  we  need  more  people  in  the 
medical  profession;  we  need  them  des- 
perately. It  is  not  sufficient  to  say.  as 
one  Member  did,  that  he  knows  of  no 


medical  student  who  quit  after  he 
started.  What  about  the  families  all 
across  this  land  who  have  had  to  aacri- 
flce  a  college  education  for  two  or  three 
of  their  children  so  they  could  send  one 
boy  to  medical  college?  This  loan  pro- 
vision will  enable  that  pau«nt  to  give 
that  child  or  other  children  their  op- 
portunity. I  think  that  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  support  it. 

I  think  that  the  opposition  at  the  last 
minute  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation is  most  difficult,  because  during 
the  E^ter  recess  I  spoke  to  members  of 
a  local  medical  society.  I  intend  to 
support  this  bill  with  the  loan  provision. 
I  told  them  so.  They  had  no  objection. 
They  did  not  know  what  their  trustees 
were  going  to  do.  My  vote  today  is  a 
selfish  vote  for  people  in  my  family  and 
in  my  children's  families  who  may  need 
a  doctor.  I  am  not  going  to  wait  for  a 
general  education  bill  so  some  people 
can  kill  the  whole  animal  with  one  blow 
of  the  axe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  duplication  that  supposedly  will  re- 
sult if  we  enact  the  loan  provisions  of 
H.R.  12.  For  tills  reason  we  o\ight  to 
look  a  little  more  carefully  into  Just 
how  these  loan  provisions  work  and 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  harmful 
duplication.  When  I  went  to  school — 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  different 
now — there  were  any  number  of  loan 
funds  and  scholarship  funds  available  to 
students  who  needed  financial  assistance. 
Loans  and  scholarships  were  available  to 
law  students,  medical  students,  and 
others.  We  did  not  apply  for  a  loan  from 
any  particular  fund.  The  school  admin- 
istered the  program  and  matched  each 
student's  application  to  the  loan  pro- 
gram best  tailored  to  meet  his  particular 
needs.  The  loan  provisions  of  this  bill 
provide  one  more  weapon  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  use  in  helping  students  in 
financial  need  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. I  can  not  believe  that  participat- 
ing institutions  would  experience  any 
real  difficulty  in  administering  these 
fimds. 

This  win  provide  Just  one  more  form 
of  assistance,  a  form  of  assistance,  I  take 
it  from  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
from  remarks  made  on  the  fioor,  which 
is  necessary  and  vital. 

A  second  point  has  been  made  that 
this  objective  can  be  better  accomplished 
by  amendments  to  NDEA,  now  being 
considered  in  committee.  This  may  be 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  true 
for  some  time.  The  committee  has  been 
favorably  disposed  to  such  amendments 
for  several  years  but  has  not  been  able 
to  bring  them  before  the  House.  The 
situation  is  such  we  may  not  be  able  to 
bring  these  amendments  to  the  floor  this 
year  either.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  our  best  chance  to  provide  needed 
assistance  to  students  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  West  Virgins 
[Mr.  STAOOBasl. 

Mr.  STAOOBRS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
oppose  the   Devine   amendment,   and   I 


certainly  would  like  to  oppose  the  Harris 
amendment  because  I  do  believe,  as  any 
reasonable  man  would  realise,  that  we 
need  doctors  in  rural  areas.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  has  given  a  constructive 
idea  of  how  to  get  these  doctors  into  the 
rural  areas.  Other  than  this  proposed 
plan. 

There  are  99  counties  in  America  that 
do  not  have  a  doctor.  That  is  the  testi- 
mony before  our  conunittee.  In  90  other 
counties  which  have  a  population  of  over 
5,000.  there  is  only  1  physician  for 
t^ose  counties.  We  reach  the  ideal  in 
only  391  counties  which  have  1  physician 
for  each  1,000  or  less  of  population. 

The  need  for  medical  persoimel.  as 
testified  before  our  committee,  is  that 
we  need  6,500  more  entering  students 
each  year. 

There  are  87  medical  colleges,  and  48 
dental  schools  in  America,  and  in  only 
20  States  do  they  train  as  many  physi- 
cians as  they  use. 

It  has  been  testified  that  the  loan 
provision  is  duplication.  In  the  one  that 
is  now  in  operation  only  $1,000  Is  loaned 
to  a  student,  and  he  has  to  start  paying 
back  at  the  end  of  1  year.  Anyone  who 
reasons  knows  a  doctor  has  to  have  2  or 
3  years  of  internship  residency  and  he 
does  not  have  the  money  to  start  paying 
it  back.  As  stipulated  it  costs  around 
$20,000  to  be  a  doctor.  It  has  been  testi- 
fied that  this  precludes  some  of  the  best 
brains  in  America  from  ever  going  to 
medical  school.  Can  we  afford  to  have 
less  than  the  best  In  charge  of  the  health 
problems  6f  the  Nation?    I  think  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  fnmi  Nebraska  [Mr. 

CUNIOKGHAM]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  spoke  on  this  matter  yesterday.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  bill,  as  is  noted  in  the 
minority  report.  I  was  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  the  bill  could  be  cleaned  up 
so  that  it  would  be  something  that  might 
be  workable. 

I  certainly  will  support  the  Harris  and 
Devine  amendments,  because  I  feel  all 
these  scholarships,  loans,  grants,  and  so 
on  ought  to  come  under  one  committee. 

I  might  say  to  all  of  the  people  who 
have  been  pleading  for  doctors  in  the 
rural  areas  that  this  loan  program  or 
the  forgiveness  of  it  will  not  guarantee 
you  a  doctor.  There  is  no  amount  of 
money  by  which  you  can  get  a  doctor 
to  go  into  a  rural  area. 

I  said  to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focar- 
TY],  yesterday  that  he  is  probably  the 
man  who  is  resiMjnsible  for  this  so-called 
shortage  of  doctors.  He  has  done  a 
magnificent  Job.  which  we  all  sup- 
ported, to  increase  the  money  given  to 
the  NIH  and  other  research  agencies  so 
that  now  the  majority  of  the  doctors  are 
not  going  into  general  practice. 

As  an  article  contained  in  the  US. 
News  It  World  Report  states,  they  are 
going  into  specialties  and  into  research. 

Only  21  percent  of  the  doctors  are  go- 
ing into  general  practice,  and  very,  very 
few  of  them  are  going  into  rural  com- 
munities because  they  prefer  to  practice 
in  larger  centers. 

In  our  own  family,  in  a  remote  area 
of  Nebraska,  a  relative  of  mine  was  given 
a  clinic;  it  was  equipped;  he  was  given 
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a  bouse.  He  went  there  for  3  or  4  years. 
He  made  good  ukonaf.  He  did  not  Uke 
the  mral  Ufe.  so  be  came  back  to  the  big 
city. 

What  disturbs  me  more  than  anything 
else  in  this  bin  Is  this  amendment  that 
was  adopted  earlier  on  recapture  of  pay- 
ments where  the  facility  is  used  for  sec- 
tarian tndnins  <Mr  as  a  place  where  re- 
ligious worship  is  held.  This  must  be 
spelled  outw  We  hare  a  great  Jesuit  uni- 
versity in  my  district.  Does  this  mean 
if  a  CathoUc  priest  should  come  and  glre 
a  short  talk  to  the  medical  students,  per- 
haps on  Catholic  medical  ethics,  that 
they  are  going  to  have  their  building 
recaptured.  Hiere  ought  to  be  some 
clarification  of  this.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous flaw  in  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BxcKxal. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  of  this  House  for  many 
years  and  have  listened  to  debate  time 
after  time,  but  I  do  not  remember  any 
time  in  my  career  that  I  have  been  so 
convinced  in  2  days  of  debate  on  this 
bill  and  on  the  amendments,  that  this 
bill  Is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  it  is  a 
bad  bill.  I  have  been  convinced  since 
yesterday  that  this  bill  is  not  intended 
and  will  never  do  the  Job  which  it  was 
set  out  to  do,  and  that  is  to  provide 
more  doctors  in  the  rural  areas  of  this 
country  where  It  is  claimed  they  are 
needed. 

Statistics  were  given  here  yesterday 
that  there  Is  1  medical  doctor  in  this 
country  to  every  705  people,  but  if  you 
are  going  to  take  the  doctors  and  you 
are  going  to  move  them  into  rural  areas, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  regiment  and 
control  them,  and  I  think  this  bill  would 
be  a  step  in  that  direction,  no  matter 
how  you  read  it. 

We  have  now  taken  out  of  the  bill 
the  very  part  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said  was  necessary  in  the 
beginning.  He  Is  rewriting  the  bill,  by 
taking  out  the  foregiveness  provision  of 
the  loans  that  was  supposed  to  Induce 
doctors  to  practice  in  niral  areas.  We 
have  had  an  Indian  Bureau  in  our  Gov- 
ernment for  over  100  years.  It  has  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  supposed- 
ly to  take  care  of  the  American  Indians, 
to  solve  their  problems,  but  God  help 
us  if  by  this  bill  we  try  to  solve  the  medi- 
cal problem  as  we  have  the  American 
Indian  problem  in  the  United  States, 
because  there  is  no  group  of  people  in 
this  country,  worse  off  than  the  Ameri- 
can TfiriiftTm  I  have  never  seen  a  bill 
like  Uiis  cure  any  problem.  I  think 
the  American  people  are  sick  and  tired 
of  the  spending  of  their  money  on  this 
t3n;>e  of  waste,  to  start  a  program 
amounting  to  $205  million.  This  is  only 
a  start  It  wUl  not  cure  any  problem, 
and  these  2  days  of  debate  have  con- 
vinced me  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  I  must  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casxt]. 


Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chalxman.  I  listened 
very  cloaely  to  the  debate  yesterday, 
and  frankly,  when  the  detete  started.  I 
had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  support  this 
bilL  But.  you  are  looklnc  at  a  iban  that 
had  to  borrow  every  cent  he  eo«dd  to  go 
to  school  and  work  in  the  daytime  be- 
sides. I  am  for  the  loan  program.  I  am 
for  every  man  having  an  opportunity  to 
get  an  education,  especially  such  a  high- 
priced  education  as  the  medical  educa- 
ti<m. 

Now,  yesterday  dxu-ing  the  debate  they 
mentioned  one  of  the  very  outstanding 
medical  schools  in  this  country,  which 
happens  to  be  located  in  my  district. 
Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  an  inference  that 
since  it  was  a  Baptist  college,  that  it 
would  be  opposed  to  this  bill.  Well.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  trustees  feel;  I  do 
not  know  how  the  students  feel ;  I  do  not 
know  how  the  faculty  feels.  But  the 
dean  of  that  university  says  even  though 
Baylor  has  been  blessed  and  does  not 
need  such  a  bill,  for  the  good  of  the 
country  he  thinks  this  bill  should  be 
passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  an  argument 
yesterday  from  one  of  the  Members  who 
said  that  we  were  ciiring  a  lot  of  the  ills 
and,  therefore,  we  do  not  need  so  many 
doctors.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they 
have  found  more  ills  lately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  old  grandmother 
used  to  say  that  there  were  only  three 
ills,  a  little  peaked,  kind  of  puny,  and 
phnnb  down,  and  I  think  the  list  has 
grown  considerably  since  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  the  doctors, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  head  off  socialized 
medicine  let  us  make  available  an  ample 
supply  of  doctors  so  that  they  are  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  the  ill  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  this 
bill  and  Its  loan  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Bfr. 
Haix]  .  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  perfecting  amendment  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Devine  amendment  and 
then,  as  I  said  yesterday,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  any  Member 
opposing  this  amendment  to  name  a 
single  medical  student,  anywhere  in  the 
country,  who  Is  making  qualifying 
grades,  and  who  has  had  to  quit  medical 
school  because  of  Inability  to  obtain  a 
loan  to  continue  to  finance  his  medical 
education. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  here  four  differ- 
ent brochures.  One  pertains  to  the 
much  dlsciissed  and  sometimes  maligned 
AMA's  education  and  research  loan  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  for  tlie  members  of 
tbe  Committee  to  ki3ow  that  it  multiplies 
itself  12i)i  times  through  backing  of  pri- 
vate and  nonrelated  lending  institutions 
on  the  ba^  of  guarantees.  It  Is  a  good 
loan  program.  Even  the  Uj8.  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  this.  But  in  addition, 
today  there  are  many  county  and  State 
medical  association  \o9Jaa  in  use  for  this 
purpose. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  know  that  these 
loans  are  made  at  the  rate  erf  &.6  percent. 
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and  do  not  have  to  be  paid  back  untfl 
the  recipient  begins  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  that 
there  are  medical-acholarahip  and  loaa. 
fund  programs  which  are  provided  \^ 
the  various  schools.  This  pamphlet  per- 
tains to  all  of  those  just  as  this  first  one 
does  to  the  AMA-ERP  loans,  which  i 
have  personally  supported  over  the  last 
10  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  these  I 
have  here  a  list  of  partial  financial  aid 
piograms  for  medical  students  by  the 
various  components  such  as  the  county 
medical  societies  of  the  AMA.  and  tlie 
sample  page  of  many  other  loan  pto. 
grams  taken  from  an  8-page  listing  of 
approximately  100  county  medical  so- 
ciety  loan  programs.  I  am  proud  that 
my  own  Greene  County  Medical  Society 
currently  maintains  over  seven  desenr* 
ing  students  in  medic&l  schools  in  addi- 
tion to  our  auxiliary  scholarships.  Ttik 
Is  help  at  the  correct  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  first,  it  is  not 
important  that  we  have  this:  second,  that 
there  is  a  moral  obligation;  third,  that 
we  cannot  afford  it;  and  fourth,  it  is  good 
to  keep  this  moral  obligation  on  tbe 
part  of  these  students. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  [Mr. 
PuGiNSKi]  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Harris  amendment  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Devine  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Chicago  we  have  the 
largest  medical  center  in  the  world. 
Many  of  our  students  will  benefit  from 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  House 
should  keep  this  in  mind :  Under  the  pri- 
vate loan  programs  which  have  bem 
listed  in  the  Rxcoro  yesterday  and  which 
have  been  mentioned  here  today,  a  stu- 
dent taking  a  loan  and  attending  a  medi- 
cal school  must  start  paying  Interest  im- 
mediately at  the  rate  of  5.5  percent  while 
he  Is  a  student  attending  schooL  Under 
this  procedure,  by  his  foiuth  year  hit 
loan  may  have  reached  $8,000.  This 
young  man.  even  though  he  is  still  a  stu- 
dent in  school,  may  have  to  pay  more 
than  $400  a  year  in  interest  rates  alone 
under  existing  programs  for  private 
loans  to  medical  students.  He  then  must 
begin  paying  off  the  loan  a  year  after 
graduating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know  that  most  of 
these  young  doctors  do  not  reach  a  posi- 
tion where  they  can  pay  these  loans 
back  until  at  least  3  or  4  or  5  years  aftor 
they  graduate.  Most  young  doctors  ex- 
perience considerable  financial  difflcultir 
during  their  first  few  years  of  practice. 
Under  the  amendment  which  has  becB 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  ArkanMt 
[Mr.  HahxisI,  no  interest  would  be  paid 
while  a  medical  student  is  attending 
school,  and  he  would  not  start  paying  it 
back  imtil  3  years  after  he  has  graduated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  froa 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris!  presents  us  with 
a  resJistie  program,  and  I  hope  the  Bouse 
will  approve  the  Harris  amendment  and 
reject  the  Devine  amendment  so  that  va 
csm  let  the  young  men  of  poor  families  ta 
this  country  Join  the  noble  medical  pro- 
fession.   I  am  getting  tired  of  hearing 
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•ecple  malign  the  doctor.  We  have 
^^urd  here  about  ttaair  excessive  eam- 
logt  but  no  one  has  mentioned  the  hard- 
itilps  many  doctors  must  experience  be- 
lor*  they  build  up  a  sucoeaaful  practloe. 
Dor  has  anyone  mentioned  the  difflcultles 
a  doctor  experiences  even  in  the  prime  of 
{jl5  loeoess.  I  do  not  think  many  of  us 
bete  would  be  willing  to  malce  tbe  sacri- 
fices the  average  doctor  must  make.  He 
iKirks  long  hours,  he  gets  little  time  to 
bimself.  His  family's  privacy  Is  fre- 
^nfntiy  interrupted  when  the  doctor 
Bjnst  leave  his  home  on  emergencieB  at 
aQ  hours  of  the  day  and  nicht.  No.  Mr. 
caialnnan.  I  do  not  envy  the  average 
doctor  his  lot  If.  in  the  course  of  his 
profession,  he  csures  for  himself  finan- 
cial independence,  he  has  more  than 
earned  it  through  many  years  of  hard 
vork  and  sacrifloe.  Purthennore.  Mr. 
Cbalnnan,  the  tremendous  responsibility 
%  doctor  csuTies  in  fulflUlng  his  profes- 
riooal  duties  fully  entitles  him  to  all  the 
esHlderation.  If  I  can  help  make  his  lot 
a  little  easier  while  the  medical  student 
li  struggling  through  school,  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  as  to  the  need 
for  doctors  in  rural  areas,  I  share  the 
eoooem  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  about  the  need  for  additional 
doctors  in  rural  su-eas.  But  I  believe  this 
Is  caused  primarily  by  a  shortage  of  doc- 
tors in  America,  and  if  we  fill  that  gap  we 
will  fill  the  need  for  doctors  in  rural 
areas.  You  will  find  doctors  gravitating 
to  the  rural  areas  of  this  country  when 
jou  have  trained  siifflclent  doctors  to 
overcome  the  present  shortage  with  this 
kgttation.  And  so,  for  this  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Harris 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill;  it 
Is  a  historic  bill  that  will  help  the  people 
of  this  country  get  tbe  medical  care  to 
whkh  they  are  entitled. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nins  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 

DiNGXLLl. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  try  and  place  the  loan  program  under 
this  bill  into  perspective,  to  make  it 
abundantly  plsdn  that  the  Devine 
smendment  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest 

Let  me  start  out  by  pointing  out  the 
fact  which  I  think  should  be  easily  ob- 
servable and  that  is  this.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Spruvcsr],  at  the  time 
this  matter  was  being  heard  in  commit- 
tee, queried  the  doctor  who  was  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  AMA  with  regard  to 
the  adequacy  of  the  AMA  program.  Dr. 
Donnan  appeared  for  the  AMA  and  said 
in  response  to  the  question  as  to  the 
sdequacy: 

Ho,  >tr.  V7«  say  th*t  It  !■  filling  a  big  need. 
We  did  not  aay  that  It  waa  adequate.  It  was 
never  designad  to  take  the  entire  load.  It 
waa  designed  to  aaaUt  In  tlila  area.  It  does 
not  carry  the  fuU  load,  and  I  do  not  baUeve 
tt  ever  could. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  AMA  having 
taken  no  position,  rushed  forward  to 
the  Congress  to  advise  all  of  us  that  It 
had  changed  its  position,  or  that  it  had 
(Uscovered  Its  position  anew  and  at  this 
thne  we  are  expected  to  reject  the  pro- 
gram in  favor  of  the  AMA  program. 
Let  us  look  at  the  AMA  program.  It  is 
a  good  program;  It  is  useful.  But  it  does 
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not  include  denteJ  stodents,  nor  does  it 
aid  students  of  osteopathy.  Medical 
students  are  not  tUgibie  tor  loans  until 
they  have  oompleted  their  first  semaster 
of  instruction. 

If  we  want  to  make  it  easy  for  young 
men  to  enter  medical  school,  the  way  is 
to  give  them  a  loan  progxmm  at  a  rea- 
sonsUDle  rate  of  interest,  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  on  sutficiently  liberal  amounts, 
and  early  enough  at  the  tiose  of  their 
entrance  into  medical  school  so  that 
they  may  derive  benefit  from  it  so  that 
we  will  attract  the  needed  students  into 
the  medical  schools.  We  have  heard  a 
lot  of  testimony  in  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  vacant  places  in  the 
medical  schools.  There  are  vacant  places 
in  the  medical  schools.  We  have  heard 
a  good  deal  of  testimony  that  the  csdiber 
of  the  young  men  entering  our  medical 
schools  is  not  sufficiently  high.  I  say 
that  it  is  worth  our  trouble  and  worth 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  have  a  liberal 
program  which  will  recognize  the  need 
and  which  will  attract  the  capable  to 
fill  these  vacant  spaces. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dx- 

VINK]. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
emotion  has  been  demonstrated  through- 
out the  halls  of  the  House  today.  No- 
body is  against  the  students.  Nobody  is 
against  education.  Nobody  Is  against 
doctors.  Let  us  see  exactly  what  are  the 
objectives  of  H.R.  12. 

No.  1,  apparently  there  is  a  shortage 
of  physicians  in  America. 

No.  2,  apparently  there  is  a  shortage  of 
facilities  In  which  to  train  physicians. 

No.  3,  there  is  apparently  a  Mortage  of 
money  which  everybody  needs  who  wants 
to  go  to  medical  school.  So  HJl.  12  is 
presented  for  the  Congress  and  is  before 
us  today. 

I  have  introduced  an  amendment  that 
would  strike  the  loan  provisions  from  this 
bill  for  a  very  simple  reason,  or  for  two 
reasons:  No.  1,  the  House  has  already 
expressed  its  will  in  this  general  area; 
It  did  last  year,  on  the  higher  education 
bill. 

No.  2,  assuming  the  loan  provisions 
were  good,  there  is  no  place  to  put  these 
students  because  we  have  to  first  build 
the  facilities  to  accommodate  them  in 
order  to  get  the  loans  for  them  to  go 
to  school.  It  is  in  connection  with  that 
section  that  my  respected  chairman,  the 
gentleman  tToax  Arkansas,  has  intro- 
duced an  amendment  that  would  "per- 
fect" the  loan  provisions,  because  appar- 
ently there  is  some  feeling  that  maybe 
they  are  not  strong  enough.  Tou  strike 
out  the  forgiveness  provision,  and  that  is 
the  only  provision  that  provides  the 
means  to  induce  the  medical  students, 
the  physicians,  to  go  to  the  area  where 
there  is  a  need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  here  Is  this.  It  is  not  too  im- 
portsmt  to  me  whether  the  Harris 
amendment  is  adopted  or  rejected.  If  it 
Is  adopted  we  will  then  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  amendment  that 
I  offered,  to  strike  the  loan  provlsiona. 
Let  us  then  build  the  facilities,  if  that 
is  the  desire  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.    After  they  are  built,  then  con- 


sider whether  or  not  the  loans  or  scholar- 
ships are  the  proper  way  to  get  the  ap- 
plicants into  the  modical  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Harris]  to  dose  debate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
about  to  c<»ne  to  a  vote,  rather  a  crucial 
vote,  as  I  understand  it  <m  this  far- 
reaching  sind  important  legislation.  The 
vote  will  first  occur  on  the  i>erfecting 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  in  ooonection  with  stu- 
dent loans.  The  first  amendment  pro- 
hibits any  duplication  with  respect  to 
loans  for  medical  and  dental  students. 
The  second  amendment  eliminates  the 
forgiveness  provisions  oi  the  loan  pro- 
graoL 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  urge  you  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  Then  following  the 
action  on  the  amendment,  whether  it  is 
up  or  down,  a  vote  wfll  be  had  on  the 
Devine  amendmait  which  would  strike 
the  loan  provisions  entirely. 

I  recogiiize  that  many  oi  those  who  are 
against  the  bin  are  against  It  an  the 
way,  but  I  urge  you  cm  the  basis  of  the 
records  of  hearings  held  by  our  commit- 
tee during  four  sessions — that  is,  within 
the  last  4  years  ot  the  Congress — to  vote 
for  the  loan  program.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  ttie  future  health  of  this  Na- 
tion. There  is  no  dupUcation.  There 
will  not  be  a  double  set  of  books.  One 
program  is  for  medical  and  dental  train- 
ing and  the  other  Is  in  the  field  of  general 
education,  particularly  for  scientific  stu- 
dents. Lord  knows,  if  we  need  scientists 
in  this  country  we  need  doctors  In  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is 
now  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  UMr.  Dxviifxl. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand teUers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Harris  and 
Mr.  Devinx. 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  teU- 
ers reported  that  th»%  were — ayes  150, 
noes  188. 

So  tl^e  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

llie  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  8ibal:  Page  4, 
line  S4.  after  the  w(»d  *lwalth"  add :  "which 
does  not  practloe  dlaerlmliMrtion  In  Ita  en- 
trance reqiilrementa  on  the  bast*  of  race. 
creed,  color  or  national  origin." 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  make  it  clesur  that  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  bin.  I  supported  tt  in  committee 
and  I  will  supiwrt  it  whether  my  amend- 
ment passes  or  not.  liy  purpose  in  offer- 
ing the  amendment  is  not  capricious.  I 
am  most  sincere,  beesniae  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  gaTe  actiOD  in  place  of  lip- 
service  on  this  great  lame. 

We  hear  all  the  time  tbat  the  exeen- 
tire  and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Oov- 
emment  bare  superseded  the  great  leg - 
islatlTe  branch,  tbe  Ooogress  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  most  effectiye 
branches  of  our  Ooremment^  I  do  not 
agree  with  this.  Tet.  when  we  dodge 
important  Issues  such  as  this,  by  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  the  executtve  and 
the  skirts  of  the  Judiciary,  we  are  con- 
tributing to  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Concrees  Is  on  the  downgrade. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
within  the  past  week  has  challenged 
CongreoB  on  this  Issue,  and  I  am  going 
to  quote  him.  He  said,  in  response  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  could 
withhold  funds  from  a  State  of  this  Na- 
tion that  he  could  not,  but  he  added: 

I  do  not  think  we  should  ext«nd  Federal 
prognun*  In  «  way  which  enoouragce  or  really 
permits  dleerlmlnatlon.     Tbat  U  very  clear. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  does 
not  in  any  way  deny  participation  to  an 
institution  which  has  discriminatory 
practices.  It  Is  eligible  to  participate 
unless  we  act  today. 

The  previous  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  another  matter  said,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  put  to  him  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee: 

Congreasman,  you  pe<q>le  oontrol  the  pxirae 
stxlnga.  Tou  vote  the  Impacted  money  In 
Congrew.  You  vote  ub  the  money  and  aay 
"Give  It  out."  Aa  f ar  aa  I  am  concerned,  our 
Department  listens  to  the  voice  and  the 
Instructions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Tou  control  the  purse  strings  and  yon  can 
determine  how  the  money  Is  spent.  And 
this  Is  a  congressional  problem  and  not  an 
administrative  problem.  You  can  determine 
under  what  conditions  the  money  is  paid 
out. 

This  Is  our  responsibility.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  are  beginning  to  look  upon 
us  as  a  bunch  of  hypocrites.  We  go 
around  during  campaign  time  talking 
about  one  thing,  but  when  the  matter 
comes  before  the  House  we  vote  another 
way. 

Tliose  who  believe  in  this  principle 
need  not  fear  it  is  going  to  kill  the  bill, 
lliat  ia  the  excuse  some  people  use,  sune 
people  in  leadership.  I  am  afraid,  in  an 
effort  to  give  scone  kind  of  solace  to  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  this  position. 

We  are  talking  about  the  need  for  doc- 
tors in  critical  areas.  The  need  exists 
probably  in  ovir  minority  groups  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  it  does  so  far  as  the 
general  public  of  America  Is  concerned. 
There  Is  no  argument  that  can  be  made 
that  Negro  doctors  and  doctors  among 
some  of  our  newer  citizens  in  this  cotm- 
try  are  needed  and  needed  badly.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  we  should  continue 
to  practice  in  this  country  the  principle 
that  we  collect  the  tax  money  from  all 
the  pe<9le  but  we  distribute  it  in  such  a 
way  that  many  of  our  citisens  are  denied 
the  use  of  it 

This  iB  one  of  the  great  Issues  in  this 
country  today.  This  affects  our  fondlgn 
relations,  it  affects  our  prestige  in  the 
world.  The  House  of  Representatives 
today  can  take  a  great  step  forward  in 


once  again  establishing  the  principles 
upon  which  this  eountxy  was  founded. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRIIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from   Connecticut  has   ex- 

Ifr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sibai.]  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POWELL.  This  is  the  so-called 
Powell  amendment,  which  I  authored  in 
1954.  I  have  always  opposed  this  amend- 
ment when  It  was  used  as  a  device  to 
kill  legislation.  The  gentleman  has  as- 
sured this  body  that  he  voted  for  this 
bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  SIBAL.   That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POWELL.  He  has  assured  this 
body  that  whether  or  not  his  amendment 
passes,  he  will  vote  for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIBAL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Therefore,  he  comes 
with  clean  hands  and  with  a  pure  heart. 

Bfr.  SIBAL.    I  like  to  think  so. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  would  like  to  also  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  exactly  cor- 
rect when  he  states  that  you  can  pass 
this  amendment  and  pass  the  legislation, 
because  the  last  time  that  I  offered  this 
amendment  it  was  passed  by  this  body: 
and  the  legislation  with  the  Powell 
amendment  was  then  passed  by  this 
body.  I  would  just  like  to  clear  the 
atmosphere  for  my  own  personal  con- 
science before  I  vote  on  this  matter,  and 
I  c(xnmend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut for  being  forthright  m  his  pres- 
entation. 

Mr.  SIBAL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  on  the  talk 
that  he  has  just  made.  I  voted  with  him 
to  retain  the  loan  provision,  and  I  will 
vote  on  a  roUcall  to  retain  the  loan  pro- 
vision. I  know  the  importance  of  this 
provision  with  respect  to  the  training  of 
doctors  and  nurses  in  New  York.  Bricks 
and  mortar  are  Important,  but  in  my 
area  they  are  not  as  Important  as  man- 
power. Time  after  time,  as  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  know.  I  have  argued 
for  equal  access  and  equal  treatment  in 
the  distribution  and  use  of  Federal 
money.  In  the  housing  fight  2  years 
ago  I  fought  for  the  bill  and  also  fought 
for  an  amendment  that  would  bring 
about  fair  housing  practices.  I  voted 
with  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  in 
order  to  have  the  bill,  and  even  then,  be- 
cause of  my  fair  practices  amendment  I 
was  acoised  of  trying  to  kill  the  bill. 
Those  who  make  such  acctisations  are 
experts  at  preserving  the  status  quo. 
They  are  the  most  unprogressive  of 
all.  They  talked  this  way  10  years 
ago.  20  years  ago,  and  30  years  ago.  And 
if  they  have  their  way  they  will  be  talk- 


ing this  way  30  years  from  now  Tk. 
time  has  kmg  passed  to  make  the  potet 
that  Federal  programs  designed  to^ 
lift  the  general  welfare  of  the  eommuBjS^ 
have  to  be  made  available  to  all  dttnta 
regardless  of  race,  creed  ot  natlooal 
origin. 
Mr.  SIBAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleaun 
from  New  Yoiic. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  Ifte 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  f  rem  Con- 
necticut on  his  initiative.  I  feel  strongly 
that  this  amendment  should  be  voted  on 
and  passed  by  the  House.  I  think  it 
essential  throughout  these  United 
States  that  the  Congress  be  clearly  on 
record  that  we  believe  in  equality  of  op. 
portunlty  for  an  education  on  merit  I 
think  it  would  be  repugnant  if  we  pasMd 
legislation  that  oiight  preclude  any 
American  from  an  opportunity  to  gain  s 
medical  education,  for  reasons  of  raee, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  tnd 
hence  I  hope  the  House  will  vote  aiBnaa* 
tively  on  this  amendment.  We  most 
have  equality  of  opportunity  t(x  all 
Americans  now. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentlemsn. 
I  do  not  believe,  mentioned  the  vote  on 
this  amendment  in  committee. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  As  I  recall,  the  vote  wu 
13  to  10. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  the  ree- 
ord  to  show  that  I  supported  the  gen- 
tleman in  committee  and  I  support  the 
amendment  that  he  has  offered  at  this 
time. 
Mr.  SIBAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  BiCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIBAL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Bfinnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemsn 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  minority  views,  you  will  find 
I  signed  the  minority  views  with  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well,  and  I  Intend  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 
Mr.  SIBAL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  us  have  been 
here  a  long  time,  and  we  remember  a 
gentleman  from  Alabama  by  the  name  of 
Judge  Hobbs.  Judge  Hobbs  was  a  man 
who  had  convictions,  many  of  them  op- 
posite from  mine.  But  I  remember  one 
story  that  he  used  to  tell.  He  said  he  had 
a  servant  who  worked  for  him  who  loved 
to  go  fishing,  and  he  loved  catfish.  He 
would  catch  himself  a  mess  of  catfish,  ss 
we  say,  and  he  would  take  them  out  and 
put  them  on  a  stump  in  the  backyard. 
Of  course,  a  catfish  will  keep  Its  life  for 
a  l(mg  time  after  it  is  out  of  water.  As 
this  catfish  was  wiggling  aroimd  a  little 
bit  the  old  servant  would  say,  "Hold  still, 
little  fish,  all  I  is  going  to  do  is  gut  you." 
This  amendment  would  destroy  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  my  opinion— and  I 
will  put  my  record  for  voting  for  dvll 
rights  up  against  any  Member  in  thU 
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none,  and  I  believe  in  the  principle  of 
^^^j^ts— but  I  term  this  amendment 
^Z  iBlschlefous  amendment.  It  Is  an 
T^odment  which  may  or  may  not  pass 
STJs  Boose.  If  it  does  pass  this  Houee. 
iSH^ag  ttiat  It  does  pan  this  House. 
^^«  it  another  step  in  the  legislative 
*°_^(^  and  that  is  in  the  other  body. 
^^Chalrman.  in  my  considered  opln- 
^.  If  we  want  this  bill  to  be  passed  and 
^fgamt  law  it  must  not  ooly  get  through 
g^  body  but  get  through  the  other  body 
■ad  I  hope  we  will  vote  down  this  amend- 
Z^ui,  1  am  going  to  vote  against  it 
^^^luse  I  think  we  need  more  doctors 
m  this  country,  more  Republican  doc- 
lors.  I  have  600  out  in  miy  congressional 
Mgtriet.  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
goe  ttiat  voted  for  me  in  the  last  dec- 
Mgn.  Most  of  them  sent  out  letters  to 
gD  of  their  paUente  telling  them  to  vote 
ugatnit  this  man  HauviKLa  and  vote  for 
bti  opponent.  So,  when  I  am  voting  for 
thli  Ull  to  provide  for  more  doctors  I  am 
lotliv  to  let  these  poor  young  fellows  go 
to  school  and  get  their  doctor's  degree 
tnd  by  that  time  the  American  Medical 
Atneiation  will  have  liuloctrlnated  them 
to  the  point  where  they  will  write  letters 
igntnst  HounxLo  for  rejection,  if  I  am 
itfn  in  Congress  at  that  time. 

ICr.  Chairman,  on  the  Important  legis- 
Ittlve  question,  I  want  to  see  more  doc- 
ton  and  nurses  In  this  country,  through- 
oot  this  country,  and  I  am  going  to  vote 
m<nit  this  amendment. 

Mr.  8ISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gsntkman  yield? 

Mr.  hOLIFIEU).  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
Bsn  from  California. 

Mr.  SIBK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
sak  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  join  with 
tbe  gentleman  In  his  excellent  statement 
I  think  the  gentleman's  story  was  well 
put,  because  some  of  us  who  have  been 
sround  here  year  after  year  have  seen 
this  type  of  amendment,  a  device  used  to 
Ittt  and  defeat  good  legislation.  That  is 
eiactly  what  this  amendment  amo\mte 
to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  are 
eonoemed  about  making  it  possible  for 
more  of  our  boys  and  girls  to  get  into 
medical  school  and  to  get  Into  the  medical 
profession  later  on  should  stand  up  and 
be  counted  for  this  legislation  and 
sgslnst  such  amoidmento  as  this  that 
will  tend  to  detract  from  and  destroy 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
Tlekl  to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
sm  In  complete  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia.  No  one  can  question  my  convic- 
tions in  connection  with  principle.  This 
applies  to  civil  rights.  For  36  years  I 
have  voted  for  equal  {4>portunlty  imder 
tbe  law  for  all  cltliens.  But  we  have  a 
bUl  pending  before  us  now  which  Is  of 
tremendous  interest  and  of  great 
potential  value  *x>  our  country.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  take  any  calculated 
risk  which  would  endanger  the  passage 
of  this  bill  either  in  this  House  or  in  the 
other  body. 


lir.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  the 
JodAolary  Is  going  to  start  hearings  In  a 
few  weeks  on  civil  rlghte  legislation,  and 
that  Is  a  proper  place  for  this  matter  to 
be  taken  up. 

We  an  recall  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York,  my  dear  friend.  Mr.  Powxll.  who 
took  a  very  fine  statesmanlike  position  In 
oonnectlon  with  the  housing  bill  a  few 
years  ago.  I  admired  his  actUm  and 
the  ooimtry  applauded  him  because  he 
was  not  going  to  permit  anything  to  en- 
danger the  passage  of  that  great  bill  and 
was  not  going  to  take  any  chances  at 
an  in  relation  to  ito  possible  defeat. 
The  same  situation  exlste  today. 

BIr.  Chairman,  in  the  Interest  of  pass- 
ing this  progressive,  forward-looking 
measure  that  is  so  Important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  I  jom  with  the  gentle- 
naan  from  California  [Mr.  HounsLo].  in 
urging  that  this  amendment  be  rejected 
and  that  this  question  be  brought  up  in 
some  other  bill  to  which  it  is  relevant 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
t><la  amendment  and  all  amendmento 
thereto  close  in  5  mmutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

BCr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendmente  thereto  dose  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Younobs 
and  Mr.  HAXxn. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  161, 
noes  133. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Uatbxas  movea  that  tbe  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  npart  tlie  blU  back  to  tbe 
Hotiae  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clauae  be  atrlcken. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  this  preferential  motion  because  I 
feel  this  is  a  subject  on  which  debate 
should  not  be  curtaUed.  This  Is  a  vital 
subject  of  Interest  to  the  entire  Nation, 
and  it  is  shocking  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  preclude  its  discussion. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  week 
or  10  days  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion made  a  report  and  reconunendatlon 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  that  report  it  recommended  that  the 
President  by  Executive  flat  deprive  one 
of  the  great  sovereign  Stetes  of  this 
Union  of  the  benefits  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  were  authorised  by  leglslai- 
tlon  approved  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress. 

In  response  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  advanced  the  argu- 
ment that  this  would  disrupt  the  consti- 
tutional balance  of  powers  upon  which 
this  Republic  stands,  that  It  would  im- 
mediately establish  a  precedent  by  which 


the  President  eouM  aMWi  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  a  State  tiie  bOMflte 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  all  of 
the  States  equally  and  impartially  by  the 
Congren. 

I  think  there  ie  a  good  deal  of  8id>- 
stance  to  this  argument  that  such  an 
action  pursued  by  the  President  would 
disrupt  the  foundation  o(  the  Ooostltu- 
tlon  and  the  balance  of  powers.  There 
is.  however,  an  answer  to  that  problem. 
The  answer  is  that  Congress  live  up  to  ito 
responsibilities  in  the  area  of  civil  rlghte: 
that  in  the  legislation  which  is  proposed 
here  and  approved  here  we  make  provi- 
sion for  civil  rights  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
of  the  American  people  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  I  think  that  this  is  where  we 
ought  to  do  this  job  and  not  Jeave  It  up 
to  the  President  to  devise  new  extra- 
constitutional  means  to  work  his  will  or 
to  satisfy  his  whim  on  any  subject.  Nor 
should  we  tempt  Presidential  advisers  to 
tell  him  he  should  withhold  from  a  sov- 
ereign State  the  benefits  that  we  have 
legislated  in  their  behalf.  If  we  do  the 
job  here  and  if  we  do  the  job  now,  we 
will  be  preserving  the  fabric  of  the 
Constitution  and  preserving  the  rlghte  of 
all  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motkm. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  about  to  con- 
clude, in  my  judisment.  one  of  the  most 
Important  bills  that  this  Congreas  will 
consider  during  this  sesrion.    I  made 
the  motion  to  limit  debate  for  one  pur- 
pose only.    We  have  considered  and  we 
have  debated  the  question  of  dvll  rlghte 
almost  ever  since  I  have  been  in  this 
Congress,  which  is  for  a  period  of  23 
years.    There  is  not  a  Member  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  who  does  not  know 
what  the  problem  is.    Tbere  is  not  a 
Member  on  the  floor  of  this  House  this 
af  temo(m  who  does  not  know  that  this 
is  a  subject  that  can  inflame  the  hearte 
and  mmds  of  the  people  and  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Members.    Certainly, 
in  my  judgment,  it  can  do  no  good  for 
us  as  responsible  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  become  engaged  here  in  an  In- 
flammatory debate  over  a  subject  that 
we  are  all  so  familiar  with.    I  believe, 
in  sill  sincerity,  in  the  wisdom  of  this 
program  but  I  recognise  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  feel  some  other  way  about  it 
I  do  not  question  anyone's  motives.    I 
do  believe  that  in  the  interests  of  comity 
and  the  right  kind  of  feeling  that  the 
motion   to   limit   debate   was   justified. 
For  that  reason  I  believe  we  ought  to 
proceed  to  vote  down  this  preferential 
motion  and  then  pass  the  bllL 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   tln^  of   the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  tbe  preferential 
motion. 
The  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rtam]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  Monday  I  introduced  a  bill.  H  Jt. 
5741.  to  deny  Federal  assistancf  to  any 
program  in  which  there  is  any  form  of 
discrimination.  I  believe  tbe  pending 
amendment  Is  consistent  with  the  bill 
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which  I  introduced,  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it.  The  Fednml  Qovemment  should 
not  oontrlbute  In  any  waj  to  segregated 
programs.  In  the  87th  Congress  I  was 
the  only  Donocrat  to  vote  for  an  anti- 
discrimination amendment  to  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1961.  The  Democratic  Party 
in  C!ongre88  must  face  this  issue  squarely 
and  stand  firmly  for  full  equality  for  all 
Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frcun  Michigan  [Mr. 
Ddigkll]. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
in  wholehearted  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  supported  this  matter  in  the 
committee  and  have  always  voted  for  this 
principle. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems facing  us  is  that  of  providing  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  people,  regard - 
lees  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

This  week  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
rec(Mnmended  that  Federal  funds  be 
withheld  from  support  of  segregation. 
In  this  matter  we  have  a  clear  choice. 
To  do  other  than  to  vote  to  outlaw  use 
of  Federal  fiinds  to  support  segregated 
schools  is  to  vote  to  sacrifice  the  futiire 
of  imtold  ntunbers  of  Americans  of  mi- 
nority groups  and  to  deny  those  Ameri- 
cans the  privilege  not  only  of  equal  op- 
portunity but  the  privilege  of  making 
the  fullest  and  best  contribution  to  their 
land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

[llCr.  CONTK]. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  am  greatly 
dlstiui>ed  with  the  motion  to  limit  debate 
to  5  minutes  on  this  important  amend- 
ment by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  SniALj.  This  is  absolutely  ri- 
diculous, and  I  am  afraid  that  Congress 
is  in  serious  danger  of  becoming  a  na- 
tional laughing  stock. 

The  press  daUy  is  lambasting  us  for 
our  lack  of  genuine  accomplishment  and 
the  Nation  is  beginning  to  grow  restless. 
We  have  fiddled  aroimd.  &fr.  Chairman, 
since  January.  Rome,  I  might  suggest, 
burned  very  quickly,  while  Nero  played 
his  fiddle.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  un- 
concerned with  the  great  Issues  that  con- 
front this  Nation. 

The  Congress  has  Just  reconvened 
after  a  10-day  vacation  and  here  we  are 
in  a  position  of  limiting  debate  to  5  quick 
minutes  on  a  matter  that  threatens  to 
split  this  Nation  apart  at  the  seams.  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  paraphrase 
Voltaire  at  this  stage — we  may  find  dis- 
agreement, but  we  must  defend  our  right 
to  state  our  position.  Free  and  open 
discussion  Is  the  only  hope  of  a  demo- 
cratic society.  I  voted  twice  to  expand 
the  Rules  Committee  for  this  piuix>8e. 
This  Is  the  great  distinction  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  must  have  free  discussion.  I 
think  that  it  is  dastardly  to  cut  off  this 
discussion  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  think,  as  Members  of  the 
other  side  hare  suggested,  that  this 
amendment  will  gut  the  bill,  which  I 
favor.  I  think  that  it  will  improve  the 
bill  considerably. 

We  must  face  this  segregation  issue 
squarely.  Mr.  Sibal's  attempt  to  deny 
aid  to  segregated  schools  is  a  noble  effort 
on  his  part  and  coincides  with  the  feel- 


ing that  many  of  us  have.  We  cannot 
wiilingly  give  Federal  money  to  groups 
that  defy  the  Inherent  intent  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Rights.    We 


as  in  the  committees:  but  when  the  ■«.. 
Ueman  from  California  [Mr.  HoufmSi 
of  this  body  gets  up  and  repeats  ttalsMtt. 
tie  old  phrase,  worn  out  as  it  Is-  "iw 


may  start  to  take  some  of  the  sugar    wiggle.  UtUe  catfish.  weTe  Just  iojJJ5 
away.    We  cannot  hone  to  continue  be-     ^ut  you."  it  ImpUes  that  thia  amfdaSat 

is  introduced  as  a  means  of  killlns  mZ 


away.  We  cannot  hope  to  continue  be 
Ing  the  paternal  "sugar  daddy"  on  the 
one  hand,  and  expect  that  our  recipients 
will  respect  us  as  "fathers."  In  fact,  the 
more  aid  we  give  to  segregated  schools 
wUl  compound  the  matter,  intensify  bit- 
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Ur.  HARRIS.    Yts;  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 


bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  fi^all 
when  Federal  moneys  are  to  be  irir^Z! 
out  that  they  be  available  to  all  the  peo. 

^«s  in  the  future  and  leave  us  in  a    S^b^j^vTs'^S^d^SST^f  ry^c'ofiSS 

petition  of  no  return.  by  such  a  statement  as  was  made^SS 

.yi,lP'^^^«^  ^^?^^}o^^coxiaider     floor.     I  regret  that  it  happened     iiS! 

all  Federal  programs  that  faintheartedly     this  amendment  Is  adopted  ^^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUemsn 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ScHAounol  k 
recognized. 

Mr.  8CHADEBERQ.  Mr.  ChainnsB 
my  Integrity  has  been  questioned  by  ■• 
colleague  who  suggests  that  this  amend. 
ment  is  made  merely  to  kill  the  bill  1 
oppose  this  legislation  on  groimds  which 
have  been  amply  discussed  during  the  de. 
bate.  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  tafU. 
I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  assume  that 
there  are  not  sufficient  votes  garnered  to 
support  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  Id 
favor  of  this  amendment.  If  the  bin  ^ 
to  pass,  all  the  people  of  these  United 
States  must  have  the  assurance  thst 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  in  pro- 
grams involving  Federal  fimds. 

They  would  have  that  assurance  and 
would  not  need  to  depend  upon  the 
whims  or  wishes  or  political  consMen. 
tlon  of  one  person's  Executive  order. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlentn 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Stthsom]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objectiot 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STIN80N.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  state  my  support  for  the  Sibal  amend- 
ment. If  we  are  to  have  help  for 
students  studying  medicine  then  equal 
opportunity  must  be  provided  for  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarki 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Snul. 
This  amendment  would  insure  that  aid 
to  be  given  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  would  go  to  all  Americans  regardlem 
of  race  or  religion.  I  support  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  bill  as  being  worthwhile, 
but  without  this  provision  the  form  of 
the  bill  is  bad.  I  cannot  subscribe  to 
the  argument  that  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  make  the  passage  of  the 
bill  more  difficult  in  the  other  House. 
Once  that  argimient  is  accepted  all  hope 
for  meaningful  Civil  Rights  legislation 
Is  lost.  If  we  want  to  achieve  tills  goel 
we  must  fight  it  now  and  at  every  op- 
portunity in  the  future.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  other  House  will  remain  deaf 
to  the  Justice  of  such  provisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Does  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  desire  recognition? 


give  away  money  to  segregated  Institu 
tions.  It  does  not  seem  out  of  order  to 
suggest  that  any  institution  receiving 
Federal  moneys  should,  in  theory  and 
fact,  accept  the  provisions  of  our  Constl- 
tuUon  and  Bill  of  Rights.  The  whole 
world  watches  our  every  effort  to  solve 
this  terrible  problem — an  American 
problem — through  decency  and  common 
concern  for  our  fellow  man.  The  ques- 
tion, finally,  is  one  of  fairness.  We  must 
treat  all  men  fairly,  and  we  must  begin 
now.  To  cut  off  debate  on  a  matter  that 
directly  relates  to  this  problem  is.  in  my 
opinion,  an  affront  to  the  free  and  open 
society  In  which  we  live. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allot- 
ted to  me  may  be  granted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  so-called  liberal  friends 
who  voted  the  motion  up  which  closed 
off  debate  on  such  a  serious  matter  that 
you    have    clearly    demonstrated    your 
concern  for  the  basic  civil  liberties. 
I  would  say  to  the  press  that  this  is  a 

good  observation 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  is  out 
of  order  in  addressing  the  press  gallery 
or  any  other  gallery  from  the  floor  of 
the  House. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    I  am  not  addressing  the 

press  gallery.     I  am  addressing 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Missouri  will  suspend.  The  Chair 
advises  the  gentleman  that  the  correct 
parliamentary  procedure  Is  for  the 
gentleman  to  address  the  Chair  and  only 
the  Chair.  The  gentleman  will  proceed 
in  accordance  with  the  niles. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  observe  the  carefulness 
with  which  the  majority  party  has  a 
care  for  the  rules  and  wants  to  encour- 
age straightforward  debate.  I  would 
say  to  the  press  and  others  that  we  ob- 
serve at  this  point  of  yotir  proceedings 
what  is  the  basic  coalition  in  this  Con- 
gress, the  northern  Democrats-southern 
Donocrats  coalition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Nrxsxn]. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  I  am  rather 
quiet  as  far  as  involving  myself  in  de- 
bate on  this  floor  is  concerned  as  well 


Itie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fram  Arkansas  iB  reoocnlaed. 

"igT.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Ilr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  the  point  that  our  basic  objective, 
^rtiMiever  the  coalition  may  be.  is  to  pass 
lumttwlvr  legtBlatiOQ  to  promote  the 
health  and  education  of  the  Amertcan 

people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired; 
gll  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  SxBALl. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
gonounced  that  the  noes  appeared  to 

have  it. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Sdal  and  Mr. 

Harris- 

The  Committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
Imported  that  there  were— ayes  146, 
noes  186. 

6o  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CUNNXNGHAM.  Mr.  Chahman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
oonmittee,  I  am  still  somewhat  disturbed 
and  perplexed  by  an  amendment  that 
was  adopted  imder  the  section  called  re- 
capture of  payments  which  reads  that 
payments  will  be  recaptiu-ed  if  the  facil- 
ity \»  used  for  sectarian  instrument  or 
as  a  place  for  religious  worship.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  serious  ameivdment 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  definite 
clarification  as  to  what  this  wording 
means.  I  am  wondering  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  could  enlighten  me  for 
the  record  as  to  Just  what  this  wording 
means. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  repeat  that? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  was  referring 
to  the  amendment  passed  earlier  under 
recapture  of  payments  which  says  they 
may  be  recaptured  if  the  facility  is  used 
for  sectarian  instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship.  I  think  that  Is 
rather  broad  language,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  really  will  give  anyone  any 
guidance  as  to  what  it  does  mean. 

As  I  say.  I  have  in  my  congressional 
district  a  great  Jesuit  imlversity  and 
there  are  many  great  Protestant  univer- 
ilties  in  the  United  States.  They  may 
want  a  building  under  this  program. 
Being  familiar  with  the  Jesuit  univer- 
sity, this  building  may  be  used  for  the 
teaching  of  medical  students  but.  per- 
haps, the  good  Jesuit  fathers  will  come 
In  for  a  15 -minute  talk  on  some  subject, 
perhaps  religious  medical  ethics.  What 
will  be  the  situation  with  the  universl^ 
under  this  program  if  thia  happens? 

Mr.  HARRI&  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
cenUeman  yield? 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  no  trouble  with 
this  amendment,  myself.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain cTUer  in  the  day  that  it  had  a  very 
■Imple  purpose.  You  have  goi  to  con- 
sider the  two  amendments  together  in 


Interpreting  it.  The  first  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  chapels  shall  not  be 
financed  with  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  understand 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  second  amendment 
says  that  facilities  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  not  be  used  for  religious 
purposes.  Now,  that  is  Just  as  simple  as 
it  can  be. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  understand 
the  wordage  but  what  are  "religious  pur- 
poses"? These  must  be  defined.  What 
does  the  gentleman  have  in  mind  when 
he  says  "reUgious  purposes"? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Where  you  have  set 
aside  a  place  as  a  place  of  worship. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Here  ia  a  build- 
ing, no  chapel  in  it,  20  classrooms,  and 
medical  students  are  going  to  school  at 
a  religious  sponsored  school.  It  could 
be  a  Methodist  school  or  any  other  type 
of  religious  school;  what  is  your  defini- 
tion of  "religious  services"? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  they  were  to  conduct 
religious  services  in  the  facilities  that  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  and  they  are 
set  aside  for  that  purpose.  If  they  are 
not  so  set  aside  for  that  purpose 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  no  lawyer, 
but  I  have  seen  so  many  times  when  we 
pass  broad  legislation  and  the  courts 
render  an  Interpretation  of  our  actions 
which  is  not  compatible  with  what  we 
had  in  mind.  Again  I  say  that  what  if 
a  Jesuit  priest  comes  in  to  talk  to  a  group 
of  medical  students  at  a  imiversity  where 
there  is  no  chapel,  but  just  a  classroom, 
and  he  may  refer  to  the  Diety,  he  may 
refer  to  the  precepts  of  the  church,  what 
is  the  gentleman's  interpretation  under 
this  language? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  a  Jesuit  prieet  were 
to  go  into  a  room  where  there  Is  a  class 
and  were  to  talk  to  the  members  of  the 
class  and  mention  the  Dlety,  that  would 
not  be  a  violaticm.  But  if  that  classroom 
were  to  be  used  for  religious  services  or 
religious  instruction  conducted  regularly 
I  think  It  would  be  a  violation.  I  think 
it  is  a  well-known  term  imderstood  by 
everyone. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  a  hunch 
that  the  coiu-ts  or  an  administrator  may 
interpret  it  in  another  way. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further;  of  course,  those  who  have 
grave  concern  about  this  entire  legisla- 
tion naturally  raise  questions  of  this 
kind.  But  I  myself,  who  have  given  long 
years  of  considerable  thought  to  it,  going 
t>ack  as  far  as  the  1940's  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty with  this  at  all. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  have  a  lot  of 
dlfflctilty. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  know  you  do,  because 
the  gentleman  has  been  against  the  en- 
tire bill  from  the  outset. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qins: 
On  page  11.  line  22,  strike  out  "08%"  and 
Ineert  "60". 
On  page  12.  ime  1.  strike  out  "60"  and 

inMrt"8SH"- 

On  page  12.  line  8.  strike  out  TS"  and 
Inaert  "60". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  that 


when  the  Federal  Government  partici- 
pates m  the  construction  of  a  building 
that  the  Federal  share  shall  not  be  more 
than  50  ];>ercent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shoxild  think  that  if 
the  Federal  Govenunent  pays  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  any  building  this  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  encourage  the  local  com- 
munity, the  State  or  whoever  is  involved 
in  putting  up  additional  fadUties  at  a 
medical  school,  to  finance  at  least  50 
percent  of  it. 

The  bill  presently  provides  for  new 
construction ;  in  the  case  of  public  health 
facilities  the  Federal  share  may  be  75 
percent  and  for  new  construction  of  med- 
ical schools  the  Federal  share  may  be 
66%  percent.  That  portion  which  has  to 
do  with  remodeling  of  old  buildings,  the 
bill  provides  for  50  percent  and  there  I 
should  think  one-third  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  Federal  share. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  went  into  this  in 
great  depth  in  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  We  considered  general 
aid  to  higher  education — that  is.  aca- 
demic facilities.  The  American  Council 
on  Education  asked  us  to  support  a  Fed- 
eral share  of  50  percent.  At  that  time 
we  decided  that  in  order  to  make  the 
money  go  further  we  would  limit  the  Fed- 
eral grants  to  one-third  of  construction 
costs.  But  in  order  to  be  as  generous  as 
possible  on  this  matter  and  still  be  sound, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  cut  the 
Federal  share  back  to  at  least  50  per- 
cent, and  that  is  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  chose  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  for  this 
program  for  the  first  year.  That  means 
there  will  be  fewer  buildings  c<mstructed 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
have  to  pay  two-thirds  or  76  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  as  the  case  may 
be.  Therefore,  with  the  lesser  amotmt 
of  money.  $25  million  in  the  flxvt  year,  it 
seems  to  me  we  could  construct  so  mu^ 
more  with  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
participation  if  the  Federal  share  were 
limited  to  50  percent  for  new  construc- 
tion in  pubUc  health  buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  am^idment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  amendment  will  not  prevail.  If  we 
are  going  to  have  a  program,  let  us  do 
the  Job.  I  appreciate  the  great  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
I  have  striven  very  hard  to  stay  away 
from  any  implication  of  any  controversy. 
I  have  always  tried  to  indicate  as  strongly 
as  I  could  that  matters  of  pubUc  health 
are  one  thing  and  matters  of  general 
education  are  another. 

Now.  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  a 
program  of  education  when  he  talks 
about  how  fully  they  went  into  that  prob- 
lem.   Do  you  know  what  a  new  medical 
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scbool  costs?  A  tntriimiim  of  $10  mUUon. 
And  ff  they  have  to  have  a  hospital  In 
connection  with  It.  It  will  cost  a  great 
deal  more. 

Tbote  facilities  that  need  rehabilltat- 
inff  and  expanding  can  be  provided  up 
to  50  percent. 

Somecme  said  a  moment  ago.  "The  In- 
dians have  to  be  taken  care  of."  Pro- 
vlsioti  is  made  for  the  public  health 
schools,  which  everybody  knows  we  need 
in  this  cotintry.  and  only  a  very  few  of 
them  exist.  Then  It  provides  that  up 
to  75  percent  may  be  provided  for  the 
construction  of  that  particular  facility, 


rtiated  porpoaea  s  grant  pomiant  to  the  to  attempt  to  obtain  for  the  neom 

nnanrlng  ths  constnietloii  ot  meh  fiM>nitltf.  ,     .  '^"f     T«n«K>US   warBhip**  a*  i^ 

he  may  oonstruct  or  make  arranffementa  ttx  eluded  earlier  in  oanneetiOQ  with  the  i». 

conatructlng,  through  contraeta  for  paytn^  capture  of  payments  in  the  earlier  piti^- 

( tnehidlns  advanoe  or  HMtallmant  patymnite )  bitlons. 

partor  aU  of  Um  cost  of  oiauaUueUoo  cr  I  would  Ulte.  if  I  may.  a*^  a  COODte  ctf 

othorwlaa.  faelUttea  for  the  oonduo*  of  re-  questions.     In  connection  With  toetwT 

M~*h  or  for  raaaarch  and  related  purpoaea.  pixaia  that  ar«  associated  wlth^iSli 

In  the  •clences  related  to  health.    The  Sur-  ilTt^Hmm^  il««l?»*7  i-  iii  TLu-*^***** 

g«>n  General  may,  where  he  deema  mich  ac-  '•C«Ja««  «  icarnint.  is  aU  religious  o)». 
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servanee  to  be  barred  by  reason  ot  the 
lan«rua«e  of  thi3  bill?  if  not,  what  k 
included? 


tlon  appropriate,  make  arrangements,  t>y 
contract  or  otherwise,  for  the  operation  of 
snch  facllltlea  (for  the  eondoct  of  snch 
reeearch.  or  reeearch  and  related  purpoeee) 

or  may  make  eontributiona  toward  the  coat     _ _— »«. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  this  bill  has     Q*  euch  operation  ot  faciiiuaa  ot  thla  nature     of  the  funds  hereoui  be  uaedTop*^ 
been  very  carefully  worked  out  under     whether  or  not  conatructed  pursuant  to.  or     construction  of  fadlitiM  to  hTiMuirf  #Z 

with  aid  provided  under,  thla  aeeUon.    Title     tK^^^^™   A^  i«cuioes  u>  oe  used  for 


Mr.  HARRIS.    It  merely  proviiki.  ig 
I  have  said  a  number  of  times,  that  none 


the  formula  we  have  here.  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qozb]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Qunc)  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  150. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  do  now  close. 

Mr.  BROMWEIXu  I  object.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sae.  3.  (a)  Section  706(e)  of  ttie  PubUe 
Health  Serrlee  Act  la  amended  by  atrtklnc 
ovt  "and"  at  the  end  ot  paragraph  (S).  by 
Btrlklng  out  the  period  at  the  end  ct  para- 
graph (S)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  application  contains  or  la  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  In  the  performance 
at  work  on  the  oonatructlon  of  the  faemty 

(A)  wm  be  paid  wagea  at  rates  not  leaa  than 
those  prevailing  on  stmllar  oonstruetlon  In 
the  locality  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  acoordance  with  the  Davla-Baooa 
Act.  aa  amended  (40  U3.0.  776a'^7aa5).  and 

(B)  wUl  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
leas  than  one  and  one-half  tlmea  hla  basic 
rate  of  pay  for  aU  boors  worked  in  any  work- 
week  In  eaoeaa  of  eight  hours  la  any  work- 
day or  forty  hours  In  the  workweek.  Dm 
Secretary  of  Labor  ahaU  have,  with  raqwct 
to  the  labor  stazxlarda  specified  in  thla  para- 
graph, the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
In  Beorganlaatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  IflfiO 
(15  P.R,  8176:  64  Stat.  1287).  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1S84.  as  amended  (40 
VB.O,  mo).' 

(b)  Part  A  at  title  vn  at  such  Act  Is  far- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  after  ■ertlcsi  710 
the  following  new  sections: 

TedkniooZ  anUtrnmee 
"Bmc.  711.  The  Surgeon  Oeaeral  la  author- 
ised to  provide  assistance  to  appUcanta  under 
this  part,  and  other  public  or  aonproflt  In- 
stitutions engaging  or  competent  to  engage 
In  reeearch,  or  reeearch  and  related  purpoaea. 
In  the  sclenoes  related  to  health.  In  dealgnlng 
and  planning  the  oonstruetlon  of  fadUtlaa 
for  the  eonduet  ot  such  research  or  reeearch 
and  related  purpoaas. 

"Cotutrmetion  of  regUmal  facUUie$ 
"Sao.  71S.  When  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  finds. 
In  acoordance  wtth  regulations,  that  the  pur- 
poeee of  thla  part  can  beet  be  aehleved 
through  the  conatructloa  of  raaeareh.  or 
research  and  related  purpoaea.  fartlttles  at 
particular  valiie  or  algnltlcance  for  the  M atkm 
or  a  region  thereof,  and  that  because  of  the 
cost  of  stich  fSellltles  or  their  use  aa  a  na- 
tional or  regional  reaoorce  for  reeearch  or 


to  any  facility  constructed  under  this  sec* 
tlon  may  be  transferred  by  the  Surgeon  Qen- 
eral  on  behalf  of  the  United  Statea  to  any 
pubUo  or  nonprofit  private  inartltatlon  com- 
petent to  engage  In  the  type  of  research,  or 
research  and  related  purposes,  fbr  which  the 
facility  was  constructed.  Such  transfer  ahall 
be  made  subjact  to  the  condition  that  the 
faculty  wlU  be  operated  for  the  research,  or 
research  and  related  piirposea.  for  which  It 
was  constructed  and  to  such  other  condi- 
tions as  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  deema  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  objectlvea  of  thla  part  and 
to  protect  the  Intaresta  ot  the  United  Statea." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  wHI  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  28,  line  11. 
strike  out  "(A)". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wHl  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  38.  begln- 
nmg  In  line  IB,  strike  out  **.  and**  and  all 
that  follows  throTigh  the  word  "wtakweek" 
in  line  19. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  29.  line  8, 
atrlke  out  "sections"  and  Iftswrt  In  lieu 
thereof  "section". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wHI  re- 
port the  next  ccNnmittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f<rilow8: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  29,  line  11, 
strike    out    "purposes."    and    Insert    "pur- 
^  In  Ueu  thereof. 


The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  M,  strike 
out  line  12  and  all  that  follows  through  Una 
18  on  page  30. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  oat  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee along  the  Une  that  inquiry  was  In- 
stltated  by  the  gentleman  from  NMnraska 


the  purpose  the  gentleman  is  talkliw 
about.  ^^ 

Mr.  BROMWEUL  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  this  quasttaa. 
If  a  man  is  dying  in  one  of  the  rooBa 
built  with  money  provided  by  this  km 
and  a  priest  or  a  minister  of  his  dunth 
comes  m  to  bestow  the  last  rites,  to  thte 
then  a  place  of  religious  worship? 

Mr.  HARRIS.    No.  it  is  not 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  And  is  this  not 
then  an  act  of  worship? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  No.  it  Is  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  deal  here  with  thk 
problem  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  am  not  worried 
about  that.  I  am  worried  about  plaea 
built  with  this  money  where  on  act  ol 
religious  ritual  is  conducted  by  an  ol- 
fleer  of  a  church  inside.  It  hanxu 
every  day. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  fnm 
Iowa  Is  trying  to  place  an  interpretation 
on  this  which  is  not  at  all  Intended  by 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  And  prayers  msy 
be  said ;  Is  that  rlghtT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  the  condition 
mentioned  by  the  gentleman.  I  shooM 
think  so  and  I  do  not  think  anyom 
would  object  to  it. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Suppose  in  a  re- 
ligiously founded  medical  school  an  of- 
fleer  of  a  church,  a  sponsoring  church, 
or  a  bishop  or  a  lay  perscm  comes  In  and 
deUvers  a  lecture  on  ethics  from  ttw 
point  ca  view  of  that  faith;  is  this  lee- 
tarlan  instruction? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  genUeman 
knows,  as  well  informed  as  he  is,  tbs 
generally  accepted  meaning  of  wliat  is 
involved  In  religious  worship. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  know  that  I 
would  inctade  rites  for  the  dying  as 
religious  worship. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  would  exclude  it  either. 

Bir.  BROMWELL.  You  are  by  your 
very  language. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gmtleman. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  It  now  appears. 
Mr.  (Chairman,  that  we  have  a  bill  1b 
which  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
include  the  rites  for  the  dying.  In  addi- 
tion you  exclude  tax-paying  cittsens  be- 
cause they  are  of  the  wrong  eaiar.  Both 
are  done  under  limited  debate.  It  is  a 
strange  commentary  tai  liberalism. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suppMt  House  bin  No.  18,  which  if 
designed  to  h^  educate  additional  msd- 


leal  doctors  to  serve  the  medical  needs  of 
oar  people:  and  which  is  designed  to  help 
our  medical  schools  expand  their  teach- 
ing facilities  so  as  to  train  more  doctors. 

This  bill  win  aid  the  efforts  of  small 
towns  and  rural  areas  to  obtain  badly 
needed  doctors. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  author  in 
yie  US.  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
1958.  That  act  established  a  system  of 
^atDS  to  enable  boys  and  girls  to  attend 
goUege.  Many  thousands  of  doctors,  as 
^nil  as  teachers,  scientists,  mathema- 
tielans.  and  many  others  have  t>een  edu- 
cated under  that  act. 

The  loans  provided  in  this  bill  will  be 
more  attractive  to  medical  students  than 
those  now  available  to  them,  lliey  will 
pcovkle  more  doctors. 

Our  people  must  have  more  profes- 
^ooal  medical  services  than  are  now 
available  to  them. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  parents 
from  low  Income  groups  must  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  medical  school  if 
they  qualify. 

Opportunity  is  the  key  word  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

More  doctors  and  larger  medical 
tehools  add  up  to  better  medical  care  for 
the  people.  The  people's  interest  should 
be  paramount. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  debate  over  HJR.  12,  I 
was  interested  and  sometimes  amazed  by 
the  statistics  presented  both  for  and 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The 
■tatlstics  if  emotionally  distorted  or  mis- 
Interpreted  will  not  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  health  personnel  and  facility 
needs  of  this  country. 

There  are  proven  needs  for  increased 
medical  personnel  and  educational  facil- 
ities in  tills  country.  The  United  States 
has  undergone  a  transition  which  has 
■sen  Its  population  transformed  from 
tliree-fourttis  rural  to  three-fourths  ur- 
ban. Naturally,  there  has  also  been  a 
stmllar  desire  on  the  part  of  physicians 
to  gather  themselves  around  adequate 
health  facilities  in  our  larger  cities  and 
towns.  This  has  been  one  trend  which 
has  urbanised  the  physicians  of  Amer- 
ica. Another  trerul  has  been  that  of 
vedalizaUon.  Whereas,  a  little  over  25 
years  ago  most  physicians  took  care  of 
all  types  of  patients  and  families  we 
now  find  that  there  are  about  40  percent 
of  the  physicians  of  America  who  are  in 
family  medicine.  With  these  two  trends 
we  Iiave  heard  and  accurately  so  that 
the  number  of  physicians  per  hundred 
thousand  of  Its  population  have  remained 
the  same  over  the  past  20  years.  This 
would  be  about  133  physicians  per  hun- 
dred thousand  population  with  similar 
■tabllized  sUtistics  in  the  other  flelds  of 
doitistry,  nursing,  osteopathy,  and  podi- 
atry. One-third  of  the  3.000  counties 
have  more  than  2,000  patients  per  phy- 
••cJan.  Sixty  percent  of  the  counties 
have  more  than  1,600  patients  per  phy- 
aclan.  Ideally,  we  need  1,000  patients 
per  active  practicing  physician.  How- 
ever, if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
two  basic  factors  of  urbanisation  of  phy- 
ndans  and  the  specialisation  of  physl- 
«sns.  we  then  find  that  geographicany 
we  have  a  misdlstrlbution  of  physicians 


or  health  personnel.  Ukewlse.  a  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  physioians 
in  the  active  24-hour  family  medicine 
practice  per  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion. As  a  family  doctor  who  has  been 
through  the  mill  of  le-hoiu-  day  service 
with  24-hour  a  day  call,  I  can  state  to 
you  that  we  do  not  have  at  this  time 
In  this  country  sufficient  active  practic- 
ing physicians  to  give  the  medical  care 
that  they  prefer  to  give  to  the  pe<H>Ie  of 
this  country.  And  you  can  also  see  that 
with  this  need  for  active  practitioners 
we  cannot  improve  any  form  of  our  med- 
ical care  by  adding  an  additional  burden 
of  a  catch-all  partial  hospital  program 
through  social  seciirity  taxes. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  country  we  have 
about  14,000  hospital  internships  with 
about  7,000  graduates  of  medicine  per 
year.  This  is  in  contrast  with  a  few 
years  ago  when  we  had  roughly  8.000 
hospital  internships  and  some  6.000 
available  American  graduates.  The  re- 
sult of  this  disparity  of  graduates  per 
hospital  bed  has  been  the  influx  of  for- 
eign interns,  roughly  2,500  this  last  year, 
with  ahout  6,000  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates studying  in  this  coxintry  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  been  my  [>er8onal  opin- 
ion that  the  hospital  bed  requirement 
which  has  been  roughly  1  intern  per 
25  hospital  beds  is  no  longer  a  realistic 
figure  and  should  be  roughly  1  intern 
for  35  to  50  hospital  beds,  and  that  the 
deficiency  expressed  through  14,000  in- 
ternship vacancies  each  year  is  not  real- 
istic. Even  a  reduction  of  4,000  intern- 
ship requests  would  still  leave  a  3.000 
deficit  of  American  graduates  to  fill  hos- 
pital internships.  Another  result  of  this 
disparity  of  graduates  per  hospital  in- 
ternship is  that  available  American 
graduates  cluster  around  the  university 
centers  in  the  larger  cities  leaving  the 
community  hospitals  without  adequate 
interns,  thus  thrusting  upon  them  for- 
eign graduates  in  larger  numbers  each 
year,  some  of  whom  are  very  fine  and  ca- 
pable men  but  they  still  have  not  been 
trained  in  the  American  standard  nor 
have  they  often  the  ability  to  meet  the 
language  requirements  thrust  upon  them 
by  our  civilian  population.  These  read- 
justments are  in  the  state  of  being 
studied  but,  nevertheless,  they  do  point 
out  that  we  have  in  this  country  a  need 
for  more  graduating  physicians  per  year 
and  this,  of  course,  means  more  facilities 
in  our  medical  schools. 

The  question  was  raised  that  our  med- 
ical schools  have  more  i^pllcants  than 
they  do  admissions.  This  is  very  true, 
but  the  number  of  applicants  has  de- 
creased over  the  past  decade  for  many 
reasons.  One  is  the  fear  of  prospective 
medical  students  that  they  will  enter  a 
long  training  period  which  may  end  in  a 
Federal  medical  center  rather  than  the 
private  medical  practice  of  the  past. 
Other  factors  Include  the  loss  of  many 
medically  qualified  students  to  other 
shorter  training  periods  such  as  in  the 
spmce  and  higher  scietuse  flelds,  or  in  such 
flelds  as  engineering  where  the  train- 
ing is  less  and  more  rapidly  remunera- 
tive.   Th#>  mwdiftal  arhnnlK  nf  Am»rV»ft  i^^ 

sire  high  quality,  high  caliber  students. 
Their  opportunity  to  teach  this  caliber 
student  wUl  decrease  as  the  aivllcants 


decrease  and  many  of  the  students  ap- 
plying may  not  be  adequately  suited  for 
the  fleld  of  medicine  both  scholastically 
and  vocationally.  So.  in  my  opinion,  the 
matter  of  i4>plicants  per  medical  school 
Is  not  a  realistic  argiiment  against  medi- 
cal personnel  needs  because  Indlvldua] 
applicants  will  apply  to  an  average  of 
three  medical  schools. 

I  am  repulsed  by  any  political  sugges- 
tion that  "H.R.  12  will  give  the  doctors 
smnething  then  we  can  vote  for  increased 
social  security  taxation  for  hospital  fi- 
nancing." Any  expansion  of  educational 
facilities  either  private  or  public  is  for 
the  people  of  America. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  state  that  there 
is  a  very  definite  need  both  for  health 
personnel  and  adequate  educational  fa- 
cilities for  such  health  personnel.  This 
is  very  realistic  and  it  is  very  practical 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  as 
world  leaders  in  medicine  with  the  high- 
est standard  of  medical  care  enjoyed  by 
any  nation.  In  my  opinion,  the  loan  pro- 
gram for  medical  students  provided  for 
by  private  sources  is  adequate.  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  should  place  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  pcuHcular  fleld  to 
ttus  discouragement  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  private  sources 
which  are  now  providing  and  developing 
loan  funds.  I  do  feel  that  university 
medical  facilities  should  be  expanded 
and.  therefore.  I  stand  in  support  of  the 
construction  features  and  opposed  to 
the  loan  features  of  this  bill. 

Whatever  your  philosoidiy— conserva- 
tive or  liberal — ^it  should  be  actively  ap- 
plied to  proven  needs  with  compassion 
for  people.  These  are  proven  needs  that 
can  Jointly  be  made  by  private  initiative 
with  Judicious  governmental  aid. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  12.  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1963,  and  to  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion of  tills  bill. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  help  this 
Nation  meet  its  critical  needs  for  profes- 
sional health  personnel.  It  will  do  this 
in  two  ways:  First,  by  authorizing  a  3- 
year  program  of  Federal  grants  to  help 
in  the  construction  of  teaching  facilities 
for  several  categories  of  health  person- 
1^1 :  second,  by  establishing  a  3 -year 
program  of  Federal  loans  for  students  in 
medical,  dental,  and  osteopathic  schools. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Haikxs]  has  described  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  explained  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  believe  this  reasoning  is  sound. 
I  believe  the  bill,  with  the  amendments 
which  have  been  made  by  the  committee, 
now  represents  a  constructive  approach 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  take  in 
this  field.  The  measure  is  prudent  and 
fiscally  sound  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
sponsive to  the  dimensions  of  the  need. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee gave  this  measure  very  serious 
attention;  both  this  year  and  last  year 
the  committee  heard  from  many  of  the 
Nation's  leaders  in  the  flelds  of  medical, 
dental,  and  related  professional  educa- 
tion. It  had  the  benefit  of  several  care- 
fully done  studies.  aU  of  which  docu- 
mented the  need  and  urged  an  expanded 
Federal  program. 
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Tb«  eommittoe  Is  eonvlnoed  and  I  am 
too  that  a  national  need  doea  Indeed 
exist  If  the  United  States  la  to  continue 
its  progress  In  health,  there  must  be  an 
ocpanded  siipiHy  of  well-trained  profee- 
slmal  men  and  women.  At  present,  how - 
erer.  the  supply  Is  barely  ket^ptag  pace 
with  population  growth  and  the  demand 
for  services.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
Is  even  more  serious. 

Prom  the  committee's  findings  it  Is 
clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  national 
program,  with  the  Federal  Government 
playing  a  significant  supportir«  role. 
With  such  support  the  schools  them- 
selves, as  well  as  professional  and  volun- 
tary groups,  would  play  a  greater  role 
In  increasing  the  tralnhig  opportunities 
for  professional  health  personneL 

The  primary  objective  of  HJt  12  is 
to  encourage  expanded  enrollments  In 
professional  schools.  The  recommended 
program,  therefore,  is  aimed  not  at 
helping  the  schools  meet  their  «>xi<iting 
needs.  Rather,  it  ccoicentrates  on  the 
inrlmary  national  gool  of  expansion  of 
training  capacity. 

Of  the  $175  million  authorized  over 
the  3-Fear  period  for  construction 
grants  for  teaching  facilities,  $140  mil- 
lion would  be  available  only  for  new  fa- 
cilities. These  include  new  schools  <»■ 
new  construction  to  expand  enrollments 
in  existing  schools.  To  be  eligible  for 
such  a  grant,  a  school  must  show  that 
it  win  expand  Its  enrollment  by  5  per- 
cent or  by  the  addition  of  five  new  stu- 
dent places  in  its  first-year  class. 

The  matching  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lation also  reflect  the  emphasis  on  ex- 
panded enn^lment.  Matching  above  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  may 
be  made  only  for  major  expansions  of 
training  capacity.  In  such  instances, 
grants  eotild  be  made  covering  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  c<mstructlon. 
Although  no  uniform  definition  of  ma- 
jor expansion  was  deemed  feasible,  the 
committee  has  laid  down  a  general 
guideline  of  a  flrst-jrear  enrollment  ex- 
pansion of  not  less  than  15  or  20  per- 
cent, or  15  first-year  student  places. 

The  c<Mnmlttee  has  explicitly  stressed 
its  intent  that  the  two-third  matching 
flgiu^  constitute  a  cefUng  on  Federal 
grants.  Appllcanta  woiild  by  no  means 
be  automatically  entitled  to  such  a  max- 
imum grant  simply  by  meeting  the 
minimum  requirements.  A  number  of 
other  factors  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  detennining  the  amount 
ot  the  Federal  grant. 

Only  $35  minion  of  the  $175  mfillon 
authorised  would  be  available  for  renova- 
tion or  replacement  of  existing  facili- 
ties. These  grants  would  be  limited  to 
bona  fkle  hardship  eases,  that  Is.  where 
the  lack  of  modem  school  facilities 
seriously  threaten  enrollment  or  the 
quality  <rf  instruction.  Again,  this  is  In 
keeping  with  the  overriding  purpose  of 
the  legislation — to  Increase  enroll- 
ments. It  would  mean  that  the  financ- 
ing f«-  most  of  the  modemlaatlOD  and 
improvonent  of  extoting  facilities  would 
be  left  to  non-Federal  sources. 

This  Is  as  it  should  be:  An  exclusive 
or  an-anbracing  Tederml  program  is  not 
one  to  be  encouraged.  ICany  groups 
have  a  stake  in  this  effort;  they  should 
all  participate.    It  is  my  hope  that  as  in 


the  past  with  similar  programs  of  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  constnaetlon  of  health 
facilities,  this  new  program  will  stimu- 
late flnanciai  eontrlbotlans  from  many 
private  and  local  sourees. 

According  to  studies  made  available  to 
the  committee  and  testimonies  of  expert 
witocases  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
some  form  of  flnatyint  assistance  to 
medical  and  dental  students  if  the  num- 
ber of  qualified  applicants  are  to  be  in- 
creased. Medical  and  dental  education 
is  long  and  costly.  The  health  profes- 
sions are  in  a  very  poor  competitive  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  other  intellectually 
and  financially  rewarding  careers,  par- 
ticularly in  various  scientific  fields. 
Scholarship  and  fellowship  support  is 
available  from  a  number  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  sources  for  students  inter- 
ested in  the  natural  and  physical  sci- 
ences. But  support  for  medical  and 
dental  students  is  meager  Indeed. 

The  result  has  been  an  alarming  de- 
cline tn  the  number  of  applicants  for 
these  schools.  Medical  and  dental  edu- 
cators are  finding  it  dUBcult  to  attract 
enough  well-qualified  students  to  fill  ex- 
isting vacancies.  They  have  expressed 
grave  concern  about  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  applicants.  Yet  we  cannot 
afford  less  than  the  best  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  high  standards  of  medical 
care. 

Undoubtedly,  some  measure  of  student 
aid  is  necessary.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  many  witnesses  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  adopt  a  scholarship  program. 
Others  suggested  student  loans.  And 
there  were  some  who  felt  that  flnanciai 
assistance  to  medical  and  dental  stu- 
dents should  be  furnished  entirely 
through  private  resources. 

I  agree  with  the  committee  that  Fed- 
eral action  is  necessary  and  that  a  lib- 
eral loan  program  similar  to  that  au- 
thorized under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  shoiild  be  effectuated. 
The  program  would  be  authorized  for  a 
3-year  period,  at  the  end  of  which  a 
thorough  report  and  evaluation  would  be 
made.  This  would  enable  this  House  to 
determine  whether  any  changes  or  modi- 
fications are  necessary. 

In  keeping  with  the  particular  needs 
of  medical  and  dental  students,  the  loans 
would  be  of  a  long-term  nature  and 
carry  a  low  Interest  rate.  They  would 
also  include  forgiveness  featiu^s  for 
service  In  sections  of  the  coimtry  with 
unusually  heavy  needs  for  health  person- 
nel, for  active  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services,  or  for  service  in  certain  hard- 
pressed  government  agencies  or  non- 
profit mganizatlons.  The  loan  program 
would  be  operated  by  the  individual 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopathy. 

The  student  loan  program  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  win  be  of  help 
to  some  medical  students,  and  particu- 
larly to  interns  and  residents.  Becatise 
of  its  relatively  high  Interest  rate,  how- 
ever, and  because  it  offers  no  repayment 
reUef  to  lAiysiclans  who  would  serve  In 
areas  of  special  need,  it  win  be  of  limited 
attractlreness  to  students  from  low-in- 
come famines.  T^e  proposed  program 
wooM  go  a  long  way  toward  «M>ettPc  this 
need.  Tbgether,  both  programs  should 
make  substantial  inroads  on  the  problem 
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of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  «m_ 
qualified  applicants.  ^^ 

In  sxmunary.  H  Jl.  U  Is  directed  tovtari 
getting  the  essential  Job  done.  It^ 
resents  a  sound  and  weU  balanced^ 
proach  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
take.  It  concentrates  on  the  truly  a^ 
tional  objective  of  assuring  a  reasonaliK 
adequate  supply  of  professional  peiw^ 
nel  in  the  health  fields. 

I  am  happy  to  endorse  the  cominlttM 
report  on  this  important  legislative  pi». 
posal  and  to  urge  its  enactment  br  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Ux 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  far  tbe 
Rxcoao  at  this  point  that  I  have  received 
telegrams  in  support  of  H H.  12  from  the 
Alabama  State  Nurses  Association,  the 
vice  president  of  the  University  otAkr 
bama,  the  Alabama  Schocd  of  Dentlrtn 
and  the  dean  of  the  Medical  Colkge  •( 
Alabama. 

I  am  glad  these  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  up. 
port  this  legislation.  It  is  a  reasooakie 
and  necessary  approach  to  a  problem 
that  is  fast  reaching  critical  proportlaaa 
In  New  York  and  in  the  coimtry  there 
is  a  shortage  of  nurses,  hospital  teefam. 
clans  and  even  doctors.  AppUcatloni  to 
nursing  and  medical  schools  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  a  growing  and  lot^a 
lived  population. 

In  Manhattan,  training  facilities  for 
nurses  are  In  partictdarly  short  sappty. 
But  in  addition  to  t>ricks  and  mortar,  i 
favor  the  loan  provisions  of  the  bllL  liie 
training  process  for  doctors  and  nonet 
is  a  long  one — too  long  for  most  at  the 
cost.  Why  should  we  not  meet  thlt 
crisis  with  a  reasonable  loan  profram? 
It  is  repayable  not  only  in  dollars  but 
In  a  strengthened  medical  profession  tnd 
a  healthier  population.  It  should  be 
enacted. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bOl 
before  the  House  this  afternoon,  Hit.  11. 
proposes  a  3-year  program  to  alleviate 
a  critical  shortage  of  professional  health 
personnel  which  already  has  begun  to 
affect  the  level  and  quality  of  health  care 
in  this  Nation.  Furthermore,  these 
shortages  threaten  to  become  worse  dur* 
ing  the  coming  decades. 

In  order  to  stave  off  this  impendint 
crisis,  the  legislation  before  us  provides 
for  a  3 -year  program  of  matching  grants 
for  the  construction  of  teaching  facili- 
ties for  medical,  dental,  osteopathic,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel  u 
well  as  for  pharmacists,  optometrists, 
podiatrists,  and  nurses.  Also,  provision 
is  made  for  a  3 -year  program  of  loans 
for  students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
osteopsithy.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
noted  that  HJl.  12  conforms  general!; 
to  the  construction  grant  and  student 
loan  programs  proposed  under  H  JL  49M. 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  our 
conunittee  in  the  last  Congress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  12.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  total  of  $105  million  is 
authorized  over  a  3 -year  period  for  con- 
struction grants  to  new  *^^^h'^  facili- 
ties for  the  training  of  physicians,  phar- 
macists, optometrists,  podiatrists.  nurMi, 
or  professional  public  hsalth  personneL 
Further,  for  this  same  period  $35  mil- 
lion would  be  authorized  for  the  con- 
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oi  new  teaching  f aeUltlea  for 

^~U«lnlng  ol  dentists  said  a  similar 
ISLamt  for  the  replacement  or  rshablM- 
JSonof  existing  teaching  facilities.  THe 
hin  provides  that  granta  up  to  two- 
^jjds  ot  the  total  cost  could  be  made 
JJhireas  all  other  grants  may  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  tbe  construction  cost.  Such 
at^  however,  wlU  be  made  to  existing 
Schools  only  if  they  mgne  to  expand 
their  enrollment  by  at  least  5  percent. 

As  set  out  in  the  bill,  the  student  loan 
Tftognm  authorizes  loans  to  students  of 
Lgdlcine,  dentistry,  and  ostepathy. 
•nils  is  again  a  3-year  program  and 
^poiild  be  administered  by  the  individual 
gcljools  who  would  match  FedersJ  funds 
^th  a  10-percent  contribution  of  thelr 
ovn.  These  student  loans  would  be  re- 
ntftJbkB  Within  10  years  beginning  3 
Man  following  gradtiatton.  However, 
q)  to  50  percent  of  such  loans — at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  per  year— may  be  for- 
given for  practicing  in  sm  area  lacking 
medleal  personnel,  for  emplojnnent  by  a 
pobllc  or  nonprofit  agency,  or  for  active 
doty  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  program  as  set  out  in  the  legls- 
Istksi  before  us  nmke  the  total  cost 
0ilnor.  As  a  matter  of  fsuTt.  the  con- 
struction feature  of  the  biU  wlU  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  less  thsm  33  cents 
per  year,  or  sUtx>ut  $17  million  for  the 
a-year  period .  The  loan  program,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  would  be  re- 
payed,  would  amount  to  only  $30.7  mil- 
lion for  the  same  period.  Conu>ared  to 
Mr  vast  foreign-sdd  program,  the  ex- 
pense of  both  features  is  indeed  very 

Bllfbt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  alre«uly  indicated. 
H.B.  12  provides  for  a  3-year  progrsun. 
Tills  aspect  of  the  measure  stems  from 
the  wisdom  of  the  committee  and  Its  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Honorable 
OuM  Harris,  and  constitutes  the  basic 
change  in  the  biU  as  compared  with  its 
original  form.  By  virtue  of  this  new 
language,  at  the  end  of  a  3 -year  period 
the  program  will  then  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Congress.  Its  objective  can 
be  reevaluated  and  its  worth  reexamined. 
If  changes  are  needed,  they  certainly 
can  be  made  at  that  time;  if  the  pro- 
gram proves  ineffective,  the  Coigress 
can  then  refuse  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  need  for 
legislation  of  the  kind  that  is  before  us 
this  afternoon  is  apparent.  The  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  cite  example 
after  example  which  singularly  would 
more  than  Justify  a  program  of  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  health  profes- 
sions. However,  the  situation  that  exists 
in  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma  is  typi- 
cal of  the  overall  circumstances  and  in- 
dicates how  a  proposal  such  as  that  con- 
tained In  HJl.  12  would  be  so  beneficial. 

Consider  that  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa School  of  Medicine  has  been 
granting  the  M.D.  degree  for  51  years. 
Tet  only  as  recently  as  11  years  sigo 
they  began  admitting  some  100  medicsd 
students  per  yetu*.  In  this  connection. 
Dr.  Mark  Everett,  dean  of  the  medical 
school,  testified  beforo  the  committee 
during  hearings  conducted  last  year  that 
"since  It  has  required  all  of  the  inter- 
vening time  to  secxue  stnjrthing  like  a 
comparable  Increase  in   the  operating 


budget  of  the  school,  we  have  had  to 
curtsdl  every  suspect  of  new  oonsfcmc- 
tUm  smd  modernisation  stnd  have  been 
xinable  to  set  up  scholarriilp  funds."  As 
a  result,  the  university  at  the  present 
time  grants  only  two  scholsu'shlps  and  is 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  losing  part 
of  its  faculty  due  to  antiquated  teaching 
faculties.  Also,  as  pointed  out  in  a  se- 
ries of  articles  recently  published  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  the  imlverslty's 
teaching  hospital  Is  In  such  a  flnsmclal 
squeeze  that  there  Is  real  danger  of  hav- 
ing to  shut  down  some  of  the  470  beds. 
If  help  is  not  forthcoming  from  some 
sotut^,  medical  teaching  in  Oklahoma 
faces  serious  cxu-tallment. 

Results  of  a  survey  recently  made  by 
the  Oklahoma  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  General  Practice  Indicates 
only  21  percent  of  those  who  grakluated 
from  the  medical  school  In  1957  were 
practicing  medicine  In  Oklahoma,  while 
another  13  percent  were  engaged  in  oth- 
er professions.  The  remaining  66  per- 
cent had  unfortunately  left  the  State  de- 
spite the  fact  that  8  of  our  77  coimties 
have  no  doctors  who  are  graduates  of 
the  Oklahoma  University  Medical 
School.  There  is  no  specified  reason  for 
this  deplorable  exodus,  but  is  simply  sm 
extension  of  that  factor  which  causes 
the  rural  areas  of  this  great  land  to  lack 
adequate  medical  personnel.  Happily, 
the  bill  before  us  takes  cognizance  of 
this  condition  and  seeks  to  provide  a 
loan  program  that  would  encourage 
young  doctors  to  go  into  nu-al  aresks  and 
discourage  them  from  leaving  a  location 
where  their  services  are  needed. 

Currently,  the  State  legislature  is  con- 
sidering a  resolution  which  would  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  of  Oklahoma  a  proposal 
to  issue  $7  million  In  bonds  to  finance 
the  construction  of  a  modem  teaching 
hospital  in  Oklahoma  City.  Should 
the  $7  million  become  available  and  HJl. 
12  becomes  law,  Oklahoma  would  be  in 
a  position  to  build  a  600-bed  teaching 
hospital  worth  some  $22  million.  Such 
a  facility  would  enable  the  university  to 
increase  its  student  load  by  25  peroent 
and  to  provide  better  facilities  for  teach- 
ing and  for  patients.  Further,  with  the 
enactment  of  this  mesisure.  there  would 
he  finances  available  to  supplement  the 
practically  nonexistent  scholarship  and 
loan  fund  of  the  medical  school. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  Just  de- 
scribed, medical  education  in  Oklahoma 
is  at  a  crossroads.  If  help  Is  not  forth- 
coming from  a  sotirce  outside  of  the 
State,  we  In  Oklahoma  can  expect  to  see 
a  continued  lack  of  medical  care  in  rural 
areas,  watch  our  teaching  hospital  cur- 
tall  its  already  limited  activities,  and 
continue  with  InsufBcient  scholarships 
for  worthy,  but  nonetheless  nee<ib^, 
students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  12  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  the  crisis  that  now  faces 
health  education,  not  only  in  Oklahoma 
but  in  other  areas  as  well.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  House  to  approve  this  proposal. 

Mr.  OILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a  real 
sense  this  measiuv,  H.R.  12,  concerns  It- 
self with  two  very  basic  problems  in  the 
eu-ea  of  health  and  medical  care:  The 
first  Is  an  adequate  supply  of  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses  and  other  needed  med- 


ical professionals  which  will  enable  tbe 
peag>le  of  this  oountiy  to  exU<V  the  level 
of  hsalth  that  U  their  right;  the  second, 
and  more  Imi^JAlt  iwtrfilem,  U  ths  loosen- 
ing In  a  noodast  f  aahlon.  of  the  soonomio 
cmd  institutions^  bstfrlers  which  restrict 
the  entry  ot  taloitad  young  peopls  Into 
the  field  ol  medicine. 

The  ooDunittee  r^iwrt  on  this  bill  Is 
replete  with  facts  and  flgurea  ahowing 
the  need,  s^ross  the  country,  for  addi- 
tional trainees  in  the  field  of  medicine 
and  dentistry.  For  example,  the  commit- 
tee tells  us  that  at  the  present  time,  there 
Is  something  over  1,700  people  in  the 
United  StsUes  for  every  family  physl- 
cisui— general  practitioner.  Intern,  or 
pediatrician.  The  committe  also  tells  us 
that,  even  to  maintain  our  present  inad- 
equate ratio,  we  will  have  to  Increase 
the  number  of  enrollees  in  medical  and 
dental  schools  from  46,000  to  75.000  by 
1970. 

The  national  figures  are  important,  but 
I  son  particularly  Interested  in  how  these 
problems  affect  Hawaii 

Figiu-es  supplied  to  the  conunlttee  by 
the  0£Bce  of  the  Surgeon  Geiieral  indi- 
cate that  the  average  numlier  of  non- 
Federsd  physicisms  per  100.000  p<n;mla- 
tion  in  metropolitan  coimties.  which 
would  include  such  areas  as  the  city  smd 
county  of  Honolulu,  is  about  145;  how- 
ever. Honolulu  only  has  about  106  non- 
Federal  physicians  per  100,000  popula- 
tion. The  average  for  the  State  of 
Hawaii  as  a  whole  is  about  101  non-Fed- 
eral physicians  per  100,000  people;  this 
is  below  California's  144,  Oregon's  121, 
and  Washington  State's  118.  Of  course, 
Hawaii  does  rank  ahead  of  scmie  States; 
Mississippi,  for  example,  is  listed  as  hav- 
ing 72  per  100.000;  many  of  the  pre- 
dominantly rural  States  also  suffer  from 
a  severe  doctor  shortage. 

It  is,  therefore,  extr«nely  Important 
that  we  do  everything  we  can  to  increase 
the  nimiber  of  doctors  across  the  Nation. 
The  tremendous  cost  of  a  medlcsd  edu- 
cation is  usually  too  much  for  a  student 
to  bear  alone.  We  certainly  should  not 
restrict  the  medical  profession  to  the 
wealthy;  nor  should  we  make  the  finan- 
cial biurden  such  as  to  force  young  doc- 
tors into  the  cities  and  the  higher  income 
aresui  of  medictJ  practice.  Sickness 
knows  no  boundsuies;  it  can  strike  the 
farm  family  as  well  sis  the  city  dweller; 
it  taHs  as  often  on  the  poor  as  on  the 
rich.  Our  supply  of  medical  talent  must 
be  available  to  meet  all  of  these  needs. 
This  bill  will  help. 

There  Is  a  final  factor  which  has  prob- 
ably caused  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation to  enter  Its  last-minute  opposition 
to  the  student  loan  provisions  of  H.R.  12: 
The  loans  under  the  bin  eu'e  far  more 
desirable  than  the  loan  progrsuns  pres- 
ently promoted  by  the  AMA.  Hie  Inter- 
est rate  is  su-ound  3  percent  and  will  not 
start  to  accrue  until  the  student  has  fin- 
ished training.  Even  more  important, 
the  fact  that  the  money  will  be  owed  to 
a  Goverrunent  loan  program  win  tend  to 
dilute  AMA  control  over  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  smd  this.  I  stispect.  Is 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  AMA  opposi- 
tion to  the  student  loan  provisions. 

Of  course,  the  AMA  program  is  of 
minor  asslstsmce  to  Hawaii.    The  exhibit 
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snlimitted  for  inclu8i<m  in  the  Ocmoi 
sxoiTAi.  RsoOBB  of  Tuesdajr.  Amll  33.  bgr 
our  ReimMlcan  opponents  of  the  stodent 
loan  progrmm  shows,  on  page  6834.  that 
Hawaii  ooljr  has  six  AMA  loans  outstand- 
ing  and  that  only  two  areas  In  the  Na- 
tion where  sucdi  loan  procrams  exist,  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Rhode  Island,  have 
fewer.  This  same  exhibit,  (m  page  6818 
of  the  Rxcou.  indicates  that  Hawaii,  un- 
like many  States,  has  no  loan  program 
spcmsmred  by  the  county  medical  so- 
cieties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  medical  profession 
in  this  country  and  in  Hawaii  should  be 
open  to  all  yoimg  people  with  the  req- 
uisite talent  who  desire  to  enter  it  This 
honored  profession  should  not  be  stifled 
by  the  domination  of  any  clique  or  by  the 
forces  of  eoononics.  HH.  12  is  a  modest 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Iffr.  PHASER.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  state  my  support  for  HH.  12,  the 
Health  Pnrfessions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  ot  1963,  which  is  to  be  voted  on 
today.  The  expected  shortage  of  doctors 
and  doitlsts  in  this  country  by  1975  re- 
quires action  now.  HJl.  12  answers  the 
need  with  construction  grants  of  $175.- 
000.000  and  student  loans  of  $30,700,000. 

All  America  will  benefit  by  this  bill. 
That  is  why  such  organizations  as  the 
National  Farmer's  Union  and  the  AFL- 
CIO  favor  it.  There  is  strong  support 
for  this  legislation  in  my  State — the 
state  of  Minnesota.  Several  Minne- 
sotans  have  expressed  their  opinions  to 
me  as  follows: 

Dr.  W.  H.  Crawford,  dean.  School  of  Den- 
tistry, UnlTcrslty  of  Minnesota:  "We  will  ap- 
preciate anything  you  can  do  to  make  avail- 
able funds  for  building  and  remodeling  of 
dental  and  medical  schools,  and  to  i»Y>ylde 
loan  funds  for  dental  and  medical  students." 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Howard,  dean.  College  of 
Medical  Sciences,  University  of  Minnesota: 
"Strongly  urge  your  support  of  HJt.  12  as 
important  nwasxire  that  will  add  materially 
to  health  resources  of  Minnesota  and  entire 
United  SUtes." 

Dr.  Victor  Johnson,  director.  Mayo  Foun- 
dation, Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.: 
"The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges makes  a  good  case  for  this  legislation. 
As  a  member  I  voted  to  endorse  it.  Improve- 
ment in  the  quality  and  nimibers  of  students 
graduating  from  medical  schools  wiU  have 
an  important  effect  on  the  gradiiate  training 
program  of  the  Mayo  Foundation." 

Carl  V.  B.  Cassel,  DD.S..  secretary,  Min- 
nesota State  Dental  AasociaUon:  "I  respect- 
fully urge,  on  behalf  of  the  Mizmesota  State 
Dental  Association  and  the  dentists  of  Min- 
nesoU  that  you  support  Hit.  13.  which  will 
provide  construction  funds  for  dental 
schools  and  a  low  interest  loan  program  for 
dental  students." 

Phillip  H.  Moos,  DJ>.S..  chairman,  public 
policy  oommlttae,  MinneeoU  State  Dental 
Association:  "The  forgiveness  feature  of  the 
student  loan  provisions  should  be  most  help- 
ful in  encoiiraglng  new  graduates  to  practice 
in  our  smaller  towns.  This  Is  good  legisla- 
tion for  Minnesota,  and  I  hope  you  wUl  see 
fit  to  support  it." 

William  F.  Braascta,  DJ3B.,  MlnneapcAla. 
Minn.:  "I  have  made  many  inquiries  among 
my  fellow  dentists  to  sound  them  out  on 
their  stand.  We  would  very  much  like  to 
see  loan  funds  subetanUally  Increased  be- 
yond the  4  year  $1,500  limit  now  placed. 
Many  students  are  married  and  with  their 
families,  this  makes  it  almost  Impossible 
for  some  worthy  students  to  complete  their 
educations.  The  dental  education  costs  up- 
wards of  $5,000  for  the  4  years  and  Is  in 
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addition  to  the  2  years  predental  training. 
Upon  graduation  thass  boys  have  to  borrow 
again  to  equ^  oOloes  and  this  frequently 
coals  SlOjOOO  to  918.000.  Help  In  financing 
educations  would  be  a  Oodsend  to  these 
boys." 

STTTOKMT   LOANS 

The  argument  is  sometimes  made  that 
there  are  enough  loan  funds  available 
already  for  dental  and  medical  students. 

What  are  the  facts? 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  4,000  to 
5,000  students  seek  help  fnxn  the  bureau 
of  student  loans  and  scholarships. 
Many  very  comr>etent  students  taking 
predental  and  premedlcal  courses  have 
to  change  their  goals  to  other  fields  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  cannot 
get  enough  money  through  present  loan 
and  scholarship  programs  to  pay  for  a 
dental  or  medical  school  education. 

At  the  medical  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  in  the  1962-63  school 
year  there  have  been  279  loans  for  a 
total  of  $101,245.  The  American  Medical 
Association  loan  program  provided  funds 
for  34  of  these  loans. 

Under  the  main  scholarship  program 
for  these  562  students  at  our  medical 
school  57  awards  were  made — mostly  of 
$500  each.  There  had  been  163  applica- 
tions. 

The  freshmen  are  hardest  hit  by  the 
shortage  of  funds.  Next  year's  freshman 
class  of  150  contains  100  who  have  ap- 
plied for  scholarships.  Eighty  percent 
will  be  disappointed  because  there  are 
only  15  or  20  scholarships  available  for 
freshmen. 

In  the  dental  school  the  situation  is  the 
same.  Dean  W.  H.  Crawford  has  written 
me  saying: 

I  have  talked  with  many  young  men  who 
are  thinking  about  entering  dentistry  but 
are  giving  it  up  because  of  the  high  cost. 
Minnesota  is  one  of  the  lower  cost  university 
dental  schools  for  residents  and  the  abso- 
lute minimum  for  tuition  and  Instruments 
at  this  university  for  a  resident  Is  $5,000  for 
the  4  years  of  training.  This  figure  does  not 
include  room  and  board,  clothing,  or  other 
expenses.  It  Is  possible  for  students  to  bor- 
row $1,500  from  the  university  during  their 
4  years  of  training.  This  Is  a  far  cry  from 
what  many  of  them  need  In  order  to  get 
through  the  course  in  dentistry. 

It  is  clear  that  HJL  12  is  needed. 
More  students  with  the  Interest  and  abil- 
ity to  become  doctors  and  dentists  must 
receive  financial  help  far  beyond  what 
is  now  available.  Classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories must  be  expanded  more  rapid- 
ly than  private  funds  and  State  legis- 
latures have  been  able  to  provide  alone. 
There  is  a  nationwide  shortage  develop- 
ing in  the  health  professions.  H.R.  12  is 
a  national  answer  to  this  serious  threat 
to  America's  health  standards. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resiimed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Kbogh,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  12)  to  Increase  the  opportunities 
for  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  305,  he  reported  the  bill  back 


to  the  House  with  sundry  amendaente 
ad<H?ted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  Um 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  an* 
amendment?  If  not  the  Chair  will  pot 
them  en  grosse. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroned 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  $ 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op. 
posed  to  the  biU? 

Mr.  DEVINE.    I  certainly  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies.   The  Clerk  will  report  the  motka 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Drvnn  movee  that  the  bill  HJt.  IS  bs 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Int«nta|t 
and  Foreign  Oonunerce  with  instructtoos  to 
report  the  bUl  back  to  the  House  forthwttk 
with  the  following  amendment:  "on  page  1$, 
strike  line  13  and  all  that  follows  dowB 
through  line  24  on  page  27." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  toti^ 
to  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  whlefa 
I  iinderstand  will  strike  out  the  student 
loan  provision.  If  this  prevails,  I  will 
vote  for  the  bill  which  will  then  provide 
only  grants  for  the  construction  of  sea- 
demic  facilities  at  medical  and  dentsl 
schools.  If  the  motion  to  rec(Hnmit  docs 
not  prevail.  I  shall  vote  against  HJl.  11 
for  two  reasons. 

One,  as  I  stated  In  my  support  of  the 
Devlne  amendment,  I  am  opposed  to 
fragmenting  our  student  loan  program. 
Such  fragmenting  would  be  dupllcatlBg. 
wasteful,  and  confusing  to  administer. 

Two,  I  feel  it  is  unwise  for  the  Pedenl 
Government  to  assist  a  limited  number 
of  institutions  to  as  great  a  proportkm 
as  68%  percent  or  75  percent.  To  me, 
a  50  percent  Federal  grant  for  the  cod- 
structlon  of  any  type  of  academic  facility 
in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  it 
sufDcient  incentive. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  171.  nays  239,  not  voting  24. 
as  follows : 

|RoU  No.  28] 
TKAS— ITI 


Abele 

Bolton. 

Colmer 

Abemethy 

Oliver  P. 

Cramer 

Adair 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Alger 

Bray 

Curtu 

Anderson 

Brock 

Dague 

Andrews 

Bromwell 

Derounlan 

Arends 

Broomlleld 

Derwlnskl 

Ashbrook 

Brotsman 

Devlne 

Ashmore 

Dole 

AuchlnclosB 

Broyhlll,  M.C. 

Dom 

Avery 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Dowdy 

Baker 

Bruce 

Duncan 

Baldwin 

Burleson 

■dmondaon 

Baring 

Burton 

KUsworth 

Barry 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Flndley 

Battln 

Cahlll 

l^ocd 

Becker 

Cederberg 

Beenuann 

Chamberlain 

Fountain 

Belcher 

Chenoweth 

Oathlngs 

Bell 

Clancy 

Oavin 

Berry 

Clausen 

OoodeU 

Bolton. 

Cleveland 

Ooodllng 

Prances  P. 

Collier 

Grant 

196S 


Ofl*> 

gross 

Ofcver 
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McUMksy  St. 

Maoarecor  Baylor 

Mahon  Sohadabstg 
MaUllard 


BaU 

Balleck 

Bsrrtaon 

Bsnbe 

Btrvey,  Ind. 

■arvcy.Mieh. 


.Oallf. 
Martin.  Netar. 
May 
Meader 

Michel 
MUlar,  N.T. 


Botven 

Bcftman 

Boran 


Boddlstton 
■meblBSon 


Moore 

Morton 
Moaher 

Murray 
Nortilad 
Nygaard 


Iddabbo 
Albwt 


Afns 

Buren 


Bsekworth 
Bsnnett,  Pla. 
BSBBctt.  Mich. 


Pelly 

PUllon 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pool 

Qule 

QxiUlen 

Beld,m. 

Held.  M.T. 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

aiehhnan 

Boberta,TeB. 

RoMaoB 

Boudebuab 

Rumsfeld 

NATS— 38$ 

Gilbert 
GlU 
Glenn 
Oonaales 
Grabowskl 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
GrilBths 
Hagan,  Oa. 
Oallf. 


Selden 

Short 

Bhrlver 

BUer 

Bkubita 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Taylor 

Taagns,  CaUf. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tollefson 

tJtt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Weaver 

Weailand 

WhaUey 

Whttener 

Whittcn 

WUllams 

WUaoB,  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


Morrta 

Morrison 

Morse 


BoUlnc 
Bonner 


,catif. 

Burke 
Burkhalter 
Byrne,  Pa. 
OuBcron 


Ouey 
CMler 
GUlfe 


Corbett 
Oonnan 
Curtln 
ZMdario 


Davis.  Oa. 

navla.Tenn. 

DavBon 

Dslaney 

Dent 

DmtoB 


Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

HawkliM 

Hays 

Heohler 

Bemphlll 

Hollfleld 

BoUand 

Horton 

BuU 

Zchom 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jodson 

Johnson,  Oallf. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka«tenmeler 

Kee 

KeUy 


Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Matcher 

Medal 

Melsen 

Mix 

O-Brlen,  ni. 

CBrlen.  M.T. 

CHara,  m. 

O'Bara.Mleh. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Otaoa,  Mina. 

CMeUl 

Osmers 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plleher 

Poage 

PoweU 

Prtoe 

Puoinskl 

PuroeU 

w^>nt 

Randan 

Relfel 


Oooobue 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Btfirards 

■llott 

Awett 

■vuw 

yauon 

rtutsteln 

PaaeeU 

Pelffban 

Flnnegan 

Pino 

Rood 

Rynt 

Pogarty 

Praaer 

Prledcl 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

OeUacher 

Oarmata 

Gary 

Olatmo 

Gibbons 


King.CaUf. 

Kinran 

KlucBynakl 

Komcgay 

Kunkel 

Ijandrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Iiealnski 

Ubonatt 

lilndsay 

liong.  La. 

Long,Md. 


McDoweU 

MePaU 

Melntlre 

McMUlan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin.  Masi 

Mathlas 

Matsxmaga 

Matthews 

MUler.  Calif. 

MUlUcen 


Blvefs.  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogen.Fla. 

Ro8eca.Tea. 

BoonsT 

Rosenthal 

BostenkowaU 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.T. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Bchwelker 

Secrest 

Senncr 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

atbal 

Sickles 


Mootoya 

Moorhead 
Morgan 


Slsk 

Black 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staebler 

BtaSord 


Steed 
Stephens 


Stratton  Tupper  White 

Stubhiefleld        Tuten  Wlekersham 

SolMvan  TMall  Wmis 

TlKxnas  uumui  WUson. 

lA.  VaaDeariin  CbarlesH. 

,  lU.  Vaalk  Wrtght 

Thwpson.  Tas-WaXUMkusar  Wydlar 

Tliorziberry         Watts  Toung 

TOD  Weltner  Tounger 

Trimble  Wharton  Zabloekl 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Abbltt  Green.  Oreg.  Talcott 

Ashley  Healey  Teague.  Tex. 

Betu  Hubert  Tuck 

Buckley  Henderson  Vinson 

Oo<rtey  Lennon  Walter 

Plaher  Rich  WidnaU 

Porrester  Roosevelt  Wyman 
PreUnghuysen    SheUey 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  TeagTie  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Walter 
against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for.  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Tack  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Taloott  for.  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  PreUnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Betts  for.  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Wyman  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Wldnall  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Rich. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  On  this  vote.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  aA  for  the  yeas  and  nasrs. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  288,  nays  122,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows: 

(BoUNo.  M] 


Addabbo 
Albert 


Airmail 

Auchlndofls 

Avery 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 


Bates 

Battm 
Beckworth 
Bell 

Bennett,  Pla. 
BenneU,  Mich. 
BUtnik 


Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brooks 

Broomlleid 

Brotcman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Oahm 

Oameran 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan  ' 

Oonte 

Corbett 

Oaman 

Oortm 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 


Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dslaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dtggs 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

■dmondaon 

Bdwards 

SlUoU 

■llsworth 

■vcreU 

Bvins 

Pallon 

Par  be  tern 

PasceU 

Pelghan 

PInnegan 

Pino 

Plood 

Plynt 

Pogarty 

Praser 

Priedel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Oarmata 

Gary 

Gathlnci 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Oonaales 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Ghray 

Green,  Oreg. 


Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Orovar 
Oubser 
Hagan.  Ga. 
Hagen,  Calif. 
Halpem 


Harding 
■ardy 


Harsba 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Heehler 

Hemirtuil 

HollAtid 

Holland 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wla. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogb 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Klueaynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lankford 


Latta 

TiWtt 

Leslnskl 

LlbonaU 

Lindsay 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.Md. 

Mcl>ade 

McDoweU 

McPaU 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MaUlUrd 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Mllliken 

Mills 


Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Masher 


Multer 
Mun^y.  m. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Matcher 
Medal 
Nelsen 
Mix 

Nygaard 
O'Brien,  DI. 
O'Brien,  N.T. 
O'Hara,  HI. 
CHara.  Mlcb. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen,  Mont. 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Baker 

Baring 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belidier 

Berry 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 


Brock 

BromweU 

Brown,  CMilo 

Broyhm.  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burleeon 

Burton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cederberg 

C%enoweth 

Clancy 

Clausen 

CoUler 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Cunmngham 

Cxirtis 

Dague 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 
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Olaon,  Minn. 

O'Nem 

Oemers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pattaa 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PUcher 

Plrme 

Pofkge 

PoweU 

Price 

Pudnskl 

Purcell 

Ralna 

RandaU 

Raid,  M.T. 

ReUel 

Reiiss 

Rhodss.Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Rlvere,  Alaska 

Rlvam,  B.C. 

RoberU,  Ala. 

Robertt.  Tax. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  M.T. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schneebell 

Bchwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

NATS— 122 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Pindley 

Ford 

Poreman 

Fountain 

Gavin 

GoodeU 

Ooodllng 

Oross 

Gurney 

Haley 

HaU 

HaUeck 

Harrtson 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kllbum 

Kllgore 

King.  M.T. 

Knox 

Kyi 

Laird 

lAngen 

Llpacomb 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McLoakey 

MaoGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  CaUf. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Michel 

MUler,  NT. 


Slcklo 


Slsk 

Skublta 

Stack 


Smith,  Va. 
Sprlngor 
StaehlCT 
StaJVord 


Stephens 

Stratton 

SSobbleSeld 

SulUvan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Ttaompaon,  Ia. 

Thompeon.  M.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Ton 

ToUafson 

TrlmUe 

Topper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Wallhauaer 


Watts 


Weltner 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

White 

Wlekersham 

wrnis 

Wilson. 

OharlesH. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Toung 
Tounger 
Zabloekl 


Mlnahall 
Morton 
Murray 
Norblad 


Peny 

PllUon 

Pott 

Pool 

Qme 

QulUen 

Rektm. 

Bhodss.Anz. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  "Tex. 

Boudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Sehwengel 

Short 

SUer 

Smith,  CaUf. 


Stinson 

Teague,  Calif 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Weettand 

Wbtttner 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


NOT  VOTING — ^24 

Abbltt  PreUnghuysen    Taloott 

Ashley  Healey  Teague,  Tex. 

Ayres  Hubert  Tuck 

Betts  Henderson 

Buckley  Lennon 

Cooley  Rich 

Plsher  Rooeevelt  W^man 

Porrester  Shelley 

So  the  bin  was  i>assed. 
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The  Clerk  annotmeed   the  following 
pain: 
Onthlsyote: 

Ifr.  Wattw  for,  with  llr.  Teague  of  Tnaa 
agalast. 

Mr.  BdlMrt  for.  with  Ur.  AbblU  »caln«t. 

iir.  Buckley  for.  with  Iff.  Tuck  against. 

Ifr.  FreUnchuysen  for,  with  Mr.  B«tta 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Mr.  Rich. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Wyman. 
Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Aabley. 

liT.  BURKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "aye." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoiuiced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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QESERAJL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remaito  in  the  Rxcord  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  on  the  bill.  HJl.  12,  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FRANCIS  KEPPEL.  COMMISSIONER 
OP  EDUCATION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  fine  portrait  of  a  splendid  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  Francis  Keppel,  has 
been  drawn  by  George  Oakes  in  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  April  14.  1963,  edi- 
tion of  the  Sunday  Star.  Commissioner 
Keppel  has  impressed  many  members  of 
Congress  with  his  knowledge,  his  grasp 
of  the  complex  education  field,  his 
charm,  his  vision,  and  his  direction.  We 
wish  him  well  in  his  task. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  placed 
in  the  R>cou>  an  article  that  gives  a 
glimpse  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing public  officials  and  educators  alike  as 
they  grmpvle  to  bring  our  education  sys- 
tem Into  harmony  with  the  revolutionary, 
exploalTe  trends  in  our  economic  system. 
Feamcis  Ksptkl.  CoaooMiOKm  of  BoxrcATioM 

The  appointment  of  Francis  Keppel  aa 
Cnmmtaaloner  of  Education  la  probably  the 


most  Important  action  takaa  ao  far  by  the 
Kennedy  admtiHrtratlom  to  advanee  Ita  pro- 
gram for  Federal  aid  to  edueaOon. 

The  former  dean  of  HaiTartf%  graduate 
•chool  of  education  U  a  prrifeeiinnal  whoee 
entire  career  has  been  deroted  to  education 
at  the  highest  academic  level.  He  was  bom 
In  the  world  of  education  for  his  father,  the 
late  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  was  dean  of  Co- 
lumbia College  and  later  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  founda- 
tions dedicated  to  the  Improvement  of  Amer- 
ican  and    International  education. 

Francis  Keppel  Is  noted  for  a  keen.  Incisive 
mind,  and  the  ability  to  express  forcefully 
his  Ideas.  A  graduate  of  Qroton  and  Har- 
vard, he  is  47.  a  dark-haired,  slight  man  with 
a  brisk  manner. 

Although  he  has  only  been  grappling  with 
his  Job  as  Education  Commissioner  since  last 
December  (he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
a  little  more  tnan  a  month  ago) .  he  has  bad 
time  to  formulate  some  of  his  Ideas  on  na- 
tional education  problems  generally. 

ram    TO    NATIONAI.    STSKMCTH 

He  Is  deeply  convinced  for  example,  that 
Improvement  of  our  entire  educational  sys- 
tem Is  central  to  the  Nation's  strength  and 
status  In  the  modem  world.  He  believes 
that  the  American  people  must  be  made  to 
understand  that  whatever  this  country  can 
do  to  relieve  unemployment,  to  retrain  man- 
power, to  accelerate  the  economy,  to  carry 
out  our  defense  and  space  programs  basical- 
ly depends  on  the  urgent  expansion  and  up- 
grading of  our  education  from  elementary 
school  through  university  graduate  training. 
Once  the  public  appreciates  the  relationship 
between  Improving  the  education  of  our 
youth  and  these  national  programs,  which 
have  widespread  popular  backing,  then 
rapid  progress  will  be  made  on  the  educa- 
tional front.  As  be  said  on  March  8  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina:  "A  growing 
body  of  evidence  Indicates  that  the  develop- 
ment of  human  capital — particularly  Invest- 
ment In  education — has  actually  been  more 
Important  as  a  source  of  economic  growth 
than  has  the  acciunulatlon  of  physical  capi- 
tal. Education  contributes  directly  to  eco- 
nomic growth  becasue  It  Improves  the  equal- 
ity of  the  labor  force  •  •  •.  As  I  see  the 
situation,  national  security  and  economic 
growth  now  change  the  need  for  a  Federal 
program  In  education  from  a  desirable 
domestic  goal  to  a  deadly  serious  necessity." 

8PBCIAI.IZXS    IK    COOraUTION 

In  tackling  the  task  of  trying  to  bring 
together  the  views  of  educators  and  educa- 
tional organizations  whose  rivalry  was  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  defeat  of  higher 
education  legislation  In  Congress  last  year. 
Dr.  Keppel  has  the  advantage  of  coounand- 
Ing  their  confidence.  He  has  already  made 
a  beginning  in  developing  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, the  largest  organisation  represent- 
ing higher  education,  and  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  major  spokesman 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  A  be- 
liever that  successful  operation  results  when 
a  consensus  has  been  achieved,  Dr.  Keppel 
has  been  moving  vigorously  to  bring  this 
about  among  various  educational  organiza- 
tions and  groups.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
educators  cannot  pass  education  legisla- 
tion, but  by  their  action  or  Inaction  they 
can  keep  It  from  passing. 

Dr.  Keppel  Is  convinced  that  the  key  ele- 
ment In  raising  the  level  of  education  Is 
expanding  the  number  and  especially  Im- 
proving the  caliber  of  our  teachers  both  In 
school  and  college.  The  most  significant 
factor  In  the  learning  process,  next  to  the 
aptitude  of  the  learner.  Is  the  quality  of  In- 
struction. 

This  job  of  raising  standards  must  start 
In  the  home.  Parents  must  think  that 
learning  Is  Important  and  show  It  when 
dealing  with  their  children. 


The  Commissioner  believes  that  tbe  Fad 
eral   aovemment   must    ttaip   increase  m* 
low  starting  salaries  In  many  Sutes  to^ 
tract  better  aohoolteachere  and  also  to  rate 
ths  top  salaries,  as  he  has  propoeed  in^ 
new  education   blU.     Too  often   a  SI-mm 
old  man  can  reach  the  top  salary  aft^^t 
years.     If  we  are  going  to  retain  good  teach 
en,   there  must  be   a  aatlafactory  gotx  t^ 
work  for.     This  would  encoiirage  more  i^u 
schoolteachers  to  enter  and  stay  In  the  pm. 
feoalon  and  this  Dr.  Keppel  feels  u  Import 
tant,  for  he  thinks  that  there  Is  too  larn  a 
proportion  of  women  ^^y^^^ng  In  our  BuMk 
schooU.  ^^^ 

The  tremendous  expansion  of  coUega  sta. 
dents  between  now  and  1970,  when  coUsm 
enrollments  are  expected  to  double  Is  fobm 
to  require  a  substantial  number  of  aa^ 
teachers,  especially  In  science. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  refonns  ta 
education  "require  training  of  people,"  Df 
Keppel  Is  pleased  Vice  Adm.  H.  Q.  RlckoW 
keepe  stirring  up  a  critical  point  of  vtsv 
toward  our  educational  deficiencies  but  bt 
believes  a  national  examining  standard  most 
be  considered  fiexlbly.  For  example.  It  vooM 
be  hard  to  give  the  same  wTamtTn^jq^  ^ 
schools  located  in  wealthy  suburban  anM 
as  In  those  In  city  slums.  There  is  also  ths 
danger  that  a  single  examining  stands^ 
might  stultify  the  Independence  of  tbt 
teaching  staff.  I>r.  Keppel  thinks  that  ate 
currlculums  and  educational  research  pto). 
ects  will  be  Important  Instruments  In  ratatag 
standards. 

Pointing  out  that  the  role  of  the  Fsd«il 
Government  In  education  "haa  been  evldnt 
alnce  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" and  citing  such  landmarks  as  the  Lead 
Grant  College  Act,  the  GI  bills  of  World  Wtr 
n  and  the  Korean  war  and  the  Natlaaal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1058,  Dr.  Keppd 
stresses  that  "Federal  participation  sbooM 
continue  to  be  selective,  stlmulaUve  aa4. 
where  possible,  transitional."  He  favors  tbt 
Federal  Government  working  through  sad 
strengthening  the  State  departments  of 
education  in  quality  and  independence. 
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a  LIABBOir  TASK 

Dr.  Keppel  Is  not  pushing  for  the  creatlca 
of  a  Department  of  Education  as  was  pro- 
posed last  year  by  Secretary  Rlblcoff.  lUttaar 
he  sees  the  role  of  the  Offlce  of  Educattoa 
In  the  Federal  structure  as  a  "convener"  or 
"liaison  point"  but  not  a  director  ot  tht 
40  Government  departments  and  ageadm 
that  operate  different  educational  prognunt 
in  schools  and  colleges.  As  Conunissioner  of 
Education,  it  Is  believed  that  the  Preatdant, 
who  occasionally  telephones  Dr.  Keppel  di- 
rectly, regards  him  as  his  primary  advlsw 
on  education  matters.  Dr.  Keppel  expects  tn 
keep  his  eye  on  the  overall  effects  of  govern- 
ment on  education  and,  if  possible,  help 
to  settle  any  obvious  conflicts  on  educational 
policy  among  tbe  departments  and  agendas. 

Dr.  Keppel  plans  to  Improve  the  Offlce  of 
Education  by  upgrading  the  key  posltloiM 
and  attracting  more  well-qualified  penoo- 
nel.  However,  some  claim  that  his  own 
status  was  not  enhanced  by  the  recent 
establishment  of  two  additional  new  Oom- 
mlssioners  of  Welfare  and  Vocational  Relis- 
bllitation  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Nevertheless.  Secretary 
Celebrezze  U  reportedly  letting  Dr.  Keppel 
run  bis  own  office  without  Interference. 

axxxs  TO  pxastrASB  stasvxbs 
As  the  principal  administration  advocate 
for  the  primary  school  to  graduate  collage 
education  bill.  Dr.  Keppel  began  his  cam- 
paign of  persuasion  with  the  strong  personal 
indorsement  of  such  infiuentlal  figures  M 
Senator  Moasx.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  Repreeentatlve  Kbitb  Ouxm,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oregon,  chairman  of  the  Houaa 
subcommittee  handling  ma)or  elements  of 
the  bUl.  He  has  been  active  on  the  Hill,  talk- 
ing to  Congreasmen  who  both  favor  and  look 


^tii  akeptlclsm  on  ths  administration's 
pco^ram.  Dnllke  many  Government  admln- 
jgtnton,  he  has  taken  pains  to  seek  out  In- 
fmeotial  staff  aids  on  both  sides  ot  the 
OtplUA  who  play  a  vital  rols  In  advising 
tbelr  congresslonsl  bosses. 

Although  Dr.  Keppel  contributed  to  the 
education  bill  and  Indorses  It.  many  of  Its 
features  and  particularly  the  omnibus  ap- 
proach were  determined  before  hla  arrival. 

The  real  question  on  the  education  bill  Is 
vbetber  the  administration,  highly  aensltlve 
to  tbe  religious  issue  It  always  stirs  up,  will 
give  Dr.  Keppel  the  support  he  needs  for 
^tyir  education  legislation  before  the  1964 
praddentlal  election  or  whether  they  wUl  use 
kiB  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a  possible 
puMh  during  a  aeoond  Kennedy  term. 

Education  Not  MxTrnra  Jos  Nxxos 

(By  Susanna  McBee) 

American  education  Is  falling  to  paas  one 

at  Its  most  Important  tests:  training  enough 

paople  to  meet  the  Nation's  future  employ- 

Bient  needs. 

■diicatlon  never  has  achieved  the  goal  of 
f^"*"e  the  most  qualified  people  In  the  right 
Jobs — right  for  them  and  for  the  country — 
sad  It  probably  never  wUl. 

Tbe  fault  lies  not  J\ist  with  the  educa- 
tional system  but  with  the  facts  of  life  In 
a  ftee  society.  Some  men  get  engineering  de- 
greas  and  become  high-salaried  biulness  ad- 
Bilxilstrators;  some  women  prefx^e  to  teach 
sad  get  married  instead. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  not  so  Important 
to  be  trained  specifically  for  certain  joba; 
today  it  U. 

With  what  educators  call  the  "knowledge 
•qOoalon"  (the  world's  store  of  knowledge 
Is  doubling  every  10  or  15  years),  there  is 
la  increasing  need  for  more  people  to  per- 
fonn  more  taaks  produced  by  more  new 
knowledge. 

This  has  become  such  a  big  problem  that 
n  isn't  really  being  faced,"  says  one  of  Ameri- 
can educaUon's  strongeet  critics.  Vice  Adm. 
Byman  G.  Rlckorer,  father  of  the  nuclear 
salnnarlne. 

"No  country  has  ever  had  an  educational 
■istem  adequate  to  its  needs,"  Rlckover 
■aid.  "That's  Inherently  Impossible  because 
of  the  vast  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to 
Isam  and  change  society.  But  the  issue 
really  Is.  Are  we  doing  all  we  should  to  pro- 
Tkle  the  people  for  the  kind  of  society  we 
will  have   in   the  next  decade?" 

HS  and  some  others  answer  this  question 
with  a  loud.  Impassioned  "no."  With  no- 
table exceptions,  however,  not  many  people 
mam  concerned. 

One  who  Is  concerned  is  Secretary  of  Labor 
W.  WlUard  Wlrta,  who  told  a  House  Educa- 
tton  subccnunittee  last  month  that  there  Is 
no  future  In  America  for  the  imaMTifid 
laborer. 

Noting  that  the  economy  uasd  to  have 
a  "shock  abeorber"  mechsnlsm  permitting 
It  to  make  use  of  millions  of  unskUled 
workers,  Wlrts  said  machines  are  removing 
ths  shock  absorber.  The  problem  of  older 
tmakUled  workers  losing  their  Jobs  to  ma- 
ehlnes  wUl  get  worse  between  now  and  !»•«), 
be  said,  as  36  million  young  people  enter  the 
labor  market — "a  far  greater  number  than 
tbe  country  has  ever  had  to  educate,  train 
and  abeorb  Into  employment  In  any  com- 
parable length  of  time." 

As  Wirta  pointed  out.  the  employment 
problem  is  twofold:  technology  Is  changing 
the  )ob  growth  pattern,  and  the  postwar 
baby  boom  Is  adding  an  unprsosdsnted  sup- 
ply of  mai)power  to  the  labor  force  this 
deoade. 

One  dUBeulty  Is  that  no  one  knows  exactly 
bow  many  people  will  be  needed  In  vartous 
'ocaUons  by  1970.  Rough  estlmatea  by  the 
Bxireau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  at«  based  on  ss- 
nmptlons  which  are  themeelves  uncertain. 

It  Is  aasumsd,  for  example,  that  there  wlU 
be  no  major  war,  that  business  productivity 
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wlU  be  hlch.  that  unsmployinant  wlU  be 
below  the  preeent  6.6  percent  rate,  that  cur- 
rent Ubor  foroe  trends  will  oontlnus  with- 
out abrupt  Changs,  that  ooUsgs  enrollment 
wUl  double  and  "that  the  trend  toward 
higher  levels  of  education  wm  not  be  stifled 
by  lack  of  school  faoUltlas  or  staff  or  of 
needed  aid  to  students." 

With  aU  theee  "Ifs"  In  mind,  the  Bureau 
predlcte  that  over  this  decade  the  labor  foroe. 
about  67  million  In  1960  and  going  up  31 
percent  to  more  than  80  mUllon  In  1870, 
will  Include: 

A  remarkable  43-percent  Increase  In  the 
number  of  professional  and  technical  work- 
ers— from  7.6  million  to  10.7  mUllon.  or  18.3 
percent  of  the  1970  Ubor  farces. 

A  34 -percent  Increase  In  the  number  of 
service  workers,  such  as  nurses,  waiters, 
cleaners,  to  total  nearly  14  peroent  of  the 
work  force.  Growth  percentages  In  other 
categories  are  clerical,  81:  aales,  38;  man- 
agerial, 31;  craftsmen  and  foremen.  30,  and 
semlsklUed,  18.  Ths  semiskilled  wlU  eon- 
tlnue  to  be  the  largest  group  In  ths  labor 
force — lesi  peroent  In  1970  compared  with 
18  percent  In  1960. 

A  static  number,  3.7  million,  of  unskilled 
Industrial  laborers,  who  will  drop  from  6.6 
to  4.6  peroent  of  the  work  force. 

A  32-percent  reduction  In  the  farmworker 
population,  dropping  from  8  to  6.8  peroent 
of  the  labor  foroe. 

Given  the  uncertain  profile  of  the  Nation's 
1970    employment,   the   next  question — one 

with   an   even    more   uncertain   answer is: 

How  many  trained  people  wUl  American  edu- 
cation (public,  private,  vocational,  and  gen- 
eral schools  and  apprentlceahlp  programs) 
supply?  A  few  examples  will  demonstrate 
the  problems. 

Labor  Department  studies  show  that  dur- 
ing this  decade  6.6  million  new  profeaalonal 
and  technical  workers  may  be  needed  to  fill 
new  Jobs  and  replace  those  leaving  others. 
However,  only  3.7  million  college  graduates 
are  expected  to  enter  theee  fields  by  1970. 

New  engineers  required  by  1970  could  total 
about  700,000  to  provide  the  projected  1.4 
mlUlon  employes  In  this  field.  But  unless 
drasUc  steps  are  taken,  new  engineering  en- 
trants wUl  be  only  460,000,  including  those 
transferring  into  engineering  from  other 
fields  and  those  without  degreee  who  are 
upgraded  Into  the  profeealon. 

Scientists,  who  numlsered  313,400  In  1960 
should  toUl  648.000  by  1970,  according  to 
a  1961  study.  To  meet  the  projected  aver- 
age annual  demand  for  36,000  new  scien- 
tists to  fill  new  Jobs  and  to  replace  loes^ 
88,000  person  with  eclence  degrees  should 
be  graduated  each  year.  About  80,000  will 
be,  but  this  near  balance  may  not  bridge 
a  great  gap  between  supply  and  demand  In 
certain  special  tlee. 

Teachers  required  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schooU  should  ntimber  about  3.3 
mUllon,  and  nearly  2.1  mUllon  (newly  grad- 
uated and  those  reentering  the  field)  will 
be  supplied.  The  deficit  over  the  decade  will 
be  84,000. 

About  336,000  new  electricians  will  be 
needed  to  meet  growth  and  replacement  re- 
quirements by  1970.  ApprenUceship  pro- 
grams wUl  supply  only  31  percent,  or  70,000. 
For  tool  and  the  dlemakers,  86,000  will  be 
required  to  meet  growth  and  replacement 
demands,  and  apprenticeship  programs  wlU 
supply  45  percent,  or  38,000. 

Theee  proJecUons  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  nearly  70  percent  of  American 
young  people  were  high  school  graduates  last 
year  and  that  more  than  73  percent  will  be 
by  1970.  Now  about  18  peroent  are  com- 
pleting college,  and  30  percent  will  do  so  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

What  happens  when  education  does  not 
supply  the  manpower  demand  is  simply  that 
people  without  all  the  qualifications  get  the 
Jobs-  Teachers  are  hired  on  a  "temporary" 
basis;  nondegree  holders  become  engineers; 
electricians  learn  their  trade  on  tbe  Job. 


"The  saving  thing  Is  that  people  are  adapt- 
able, and  industry  is  willing  to  be  flexible." 
says  Assistant  Commissioner  Harold  Gold- 
stein of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

But,  as  he  noted  In  a  recent  speech,  "the 
ImpUcations  are  clear  that  the  general  edu- 
cational level  of  the  work  force  wiU  have 
to  Increase  and  (that)  there  will  be  fewer 
Jobs  open  to  people  without  at  least  a  high 
school  education." 

Goldstein  sees  a  danger  in  the  possibility 
that  with  one  of  four  boya  getting  college 
degrees,  "we  may  starve  our  skilled  trades 
of  the  bright  people  they  need"  since  most 
college  men  avoid  this  field. 

Growing  attacks  have  been  directed  at  vo- 
cational training  programs  in  public  schools, 
and  recentiy  81  peroent  of  the  school  admin- 
istrators responding  to  a  surrey  by  the  Na- 
tion's Schools  magaaine  said  such  programs 
mviBt  be  improved  and  updated.  Most  criti- 
cism centers  on  the  emphasis  on  agriculture 
In  many  programs  and  on  their  failure  to 
keep  pace  with  the  country's  technological 
development. 

Ward  Beard,  consultant  In  the  Vocational 
Division  of  the  VS.  Office  of  Education,  says 
additional  ftmds  can  solTe  most  of  these 
problems. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Francis  Keppel 
says  that  "we'U  be  ahootlng  ahead  of  the 
1970  employment  target"  If  Congress  passee 
the  administration's  pro]x>6ed  reform  of  vo- 
cational education,  aid  for  technical  Instl- 
tutee,  and  plans  for  Improving  the  quality  of 
education.  "Vocational  programa  ahould 
stress  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  has  the 
widest  application — math,  science  and  lan- 
gxiage,"  he  added.  Keppel  also  advocates 
more  retraining  for  people  on  the  Job  or 
those  who  must  change  Jobs. 

Other  serloiu  problems  which  the  Nation  Is 
Just  beginning  to  attack  are  school  dropouts 
(about  one-third  of  the  young  people  enter- 
ing the  work  force  lack  a  high  school  educa- 
tion) and  Job  dlscrlnUnation  against  Ne- 
groes. 

The  problems  of  both  groups,  who  often 
are  the  aame  people,  overlap — both  lack  the 
training  for  any  but  the  most  menial  Jobs. 
Most  educated  Negroes  face  additional  diffi- 
culties of  either  inferior  quality  of  schooling 
In  segregated  Institutions  or  rebuffs  in  many 
tradee  and  white -collar  Jobe  despite  their 
good  education. 

When  the  Nation's  educational  mechanism 
cannot  keep  up  with  employment  demands, 
obviously  the  economy  doee  not  fall.  But  as 
Goldstein  obeerved,  "There  will  be  more 
stresses,  more  pressures.  We  should  be 
thankful  that  the  adaptability  of  our  people 
can  alleviate  the  pressxtfe.  But  then  we 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely  to  count  on  It." 


PRESIDENT  FAILS  TO  UNDERSTAND 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  AIXJER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Recoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's failure  to  imderstand  people  Is 
at  the  root  of  the  present  trouble  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  Is  apparent 
as  appUed  to  the  Cuban  exiles  who  are 
seeking  to  free  their  homeland  and  is 
also  why  this  Nation  Is  moving  ever 
closer  to  dictatorship. 

President  Kennedy  shows  no  under- 
standing of  what  moUvates  freedom-lov- 
ing people.  He  does  not  trust  them.  In 
aggrandizement  of  his  own  role  he  sub- 
stitutes his  judgment  and  his  solutions 
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for  the  will  of  the  people  in  the  apparent 
beUef  that  ooij  be  can  be  right. 

T.a<*1ng  human  understanding,  the 
Kennedy  admlnl8trati(m  has  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  taking  the  heart  out 
of  the  Cuban  people.  In  his  beautifully 
phrased  q;>eeches  he  promised  them  a 
brighter  tomorrow  in  which  their  native 
land  would  be  free;  then  he  dashed  their 
hopes  and  shattered  their  dreams  by 
adopting  a  policy  of  protecting  their  op- 
pressor and  turning  the  might  of  this 
great  Nation  against  those  seeking  free- 
dom. 

This  same  failure  to  understand  the 
yearning  and  determination  of  the  Cuban 
people  to  rid  themselves  of  their  Com- 
munist masters,  has  been  in  evidence  in 
the  domestic  policies  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. The  President  does  not  be- 
lieve tn  the  wisdom  and  the  Judgment 
of  the  people  of  his  own  country.     He 
does  not  trust  them  to  solve  their  own 
problems,  to  determine  the  course  of  their 
own  lives,  but  insists  that  only  through 
bureaucratic  planning  can  free  Ameri- 
cans achieve  happiness.     He  does  not 
understand  that  a  people  controlled  by 
a  dictatorship  cannot  be  free  and  with- 
out freedom  there  can  be  no  happiness. 
The  Kennedy  failiire  to  solve  the  Cu- 
ban problem  emphasizes  again  that  the 
administration  is  not  telling  all  it  safely 
could  about  Cuba.    He  ignores  the  fact 
that  Khrushchev's  position  in  Cuba  is 
firmer  than  It  was  a  year  ago.    He  in- 
sists that  Russian  troops  are  being  re- 
moved from  Cuba  while  there  Is  ample 
evidence  to  indicate  they  are  merely  be- 
ing rotated.    He  ignores  the  threat  of  a 
Communist,  Russian-dominated  Cuba  to 
the  rest  of  Latin  America.    He  refuses 
to  use  the  means  available  to  him,  short 
of  military  action,  to  help  free  Cuba. 
In  short,  the  President  seems  to  lack  any 
real  plan  to  bring  about  the  overthrow 
of  communism  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
failing  to  have  a  plan  is  misleading  both 
the   Cuban    freedom    fighters    and    the 
American  people  through  management 
of  the  news  and  by  withholding  infor- 
mation. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  once  again  ot 
the  President.  What  is  your  plan  to  en- 
force the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  protect 
this  hemisphere  from  foreign  aggression? 
What  is  the  Kennedy  master  strategy 
for  the  United  States?  As  the  head  of 
a  Nation  that  is  still  free,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  where  you  intend 
to  lead  us  and  what  form  of  government 
you  and  yoiu-  advisers  have  in  mind  for 
the  United  States. 
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STATE  OP  OREGON  ON  EL  PASO 
NATURAL  OAS  CO.  PETITION 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Oanx J  and  the  gentleman  from 


Oregon  [Mr.  ULLwur]  and  mya^.  I  wish 
to  plaoe  In  the  Rnon  a  eeittted  copy 
of  Houae  Joint  Memorial  24.  adopted 
by  the  52d  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  nam  in  aeaalon.  This 
memorial  relates  to  a  petltton  of  the  Kl 
Paso  Natural  Oas  Co.  for  authority  to 
construct  a  gas  line  from  Eugene.  Oreg., 
to  Grants  Pass.  Oreg.  I  am  pleased  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Houn  Joorr  M»Mn«TAt    34 

To  the  Honorable  Crazucam  or  trz  Pbmsal 

POWZB   OOICICXSSXON  : 

We.  your  memorlallsta,  tbe  ftSd  LegUlaUre 
AMembly  of  the  State  ot  Oregon.  In  legisla- 
tive aeaalon  asMmbled.  moat  reapeetfully  rep- 
resent aa  foUowa: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Cotnmlsalon 
has  under  advisement  the  petition  ot  the  B 
P«»o  Natural  Oas  Co.  for  authority  to  eon- 
struct  a  gas  Une  txxm  Kugene,  Oreg..  to 
Grants  Pass.  Oreg..  being  petlUon  No.  CP 
ea-aes;  and 

Whereas  the  plans  and  prt^xMals  ot  many 
pera<»is  and  organizations  In  Oregon  and 
elsewhere  are  dependent  upon  the  granting 
or  denial  of  sooh  petltlcm  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  and 

Whereas  the  season  for  construction  ot 
major  facilities  of  rarloiu  kinds  In  the  State 
of  Oregon  la  rapidly  approaching;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Reaolvea  by  the  Z^ffislative  Assemblf  of 
the  State  0/  Oregon: 

1.  Tlia  Federal  Power  Oommlaaion  la 
urged  to  expedite  Its  determination  of  peti- 
tion No.  CP  63-2M  and  render  a  prompt  de- 
cision thereon. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a  copy 
ot  this  memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Ifember  ot  the  Ore- 
gon congressional  delegation,  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Adopted  by  house  March  20.  1963. 
CuuuNca  BABTOir, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  AprU  9.  1903. 

Bzir  Moss, 
President  of  Senate. 
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FREEDOM   AND    RESPONSIBILnY— 
LAW  DAY  UBA. 

Mr.  MacGREGORw  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobh. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti(m 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Theije  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  and  the  Communist  world 
celebrate  May  Day  in  sharply  contrast- 
ing ways.  The  Reds  win  fiaunt  their 
military  might.  In  quieter,  less  spectac- 
ular fashion,  we  win  pay  tribute  to 
the  law — for  May  Day  is  Law  Day  in 
America. 

The  basic  differences  between  the  rule 
of  men  in  Communist  lands  and  the  rule 
of  law  In  the  free  world  are  sununed  up 
in  one  phrase:  individual  liberty,  and  its 
handmaiden,  law.  Liberty  without  law 
Is  license,  and  law  without  liberty  Is 
tyranny.  America's  objective  is  the  ad- 
vance of  peace  and  individual  freedom 
throughout  the  world  under  the  rule  of 
law.  Communism  seeks  to  smother  free- 
dom under  an  oppressive  nile  of  men. 

A  full  flowering  of  human  endeavor  is 
possible  only  when  the  individual  is  free 
to  think  for  himself,  to  follow  his  own 


beat,  and  to  enjoy  the  fniltg  of  his  om 
efforts.  Men  can  do  this  only  when  the* 
Uve  In  a  free  society  in  which  IndlvlSS 
rights  are  protected  and  basic  obUna! 
tions  fixed  by  law.  * 

It  is  literally  true  that  law  is  the  alter 
native  to  chaos  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ib 
terror  on  the  other.  No  system  of  gof! 
emment  known  to  man  Is  free  from  erw 
rors  of  Judgment  in  the  lawmaking  one. 
ess.  or  in  the  executing  of  its  laws.  Then 
is  need  for  constant  vigUance  agaiut  tt» 
modification  of  other  laws  that  do  aat 
serve  the  general  welfare. 

It  is  true  that  no  system  of  goren- 
ment  is  slower  to  change  its  course  that 
a  democratic  society  such  as  our  own. 
In  our  Republic,  lawmaking  is  usually  s 
slow,  thoughtful  process.  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  must  give  individral 
citizens  an  (^portunity  to  participate  In 
that  process  by  contributing  their  Mfu 
and  opinions.  This  format  has  produced 
the  best  system  of  government  yet  known 
to  man. 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  ta 
orderly  people  under  the  rule  of  law,  and 
that  if  we  do  not  like  a  law  we  neverthe- 
less obey  It  while  we  work  to  change  it 

May  we  never  listen  to  those  who  uj 
that  our  present  form  of  constitutioosl 
government  Is  outmoded  in  this  advanced 
scientific  age.  Our  Constitution  and  Bifl 
of  Rights  are  flexible  documents  which 
allow  room  for  change  within  the  guide- 
lines of  individual  liberty. 

As  Somerset  Maugham  so  aptly  pat  It: 

If  a  nation  values  anything  more  than  trm- 

dom.  It  wlU  lose  Its  freedom;  and  the  Iro^ 

of  It  Is  that  If  it  Is  comfort  or  money  tbst 

It  ralues  more.  It  will  lose  that  too. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  join  with  the  Min- 
nesota State  Bar  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  news  media, 
and  other  civic,  patrtotlc.  and  educa- 
tional groups  by  urging  Americans  every- 
where to  participate  In  this,  the  sixth 
annual  Law  Day  observance  in  America. 


1$6S 
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REPEAL  OP  SECTION    14B  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sicklxs]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ths 
RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloo 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnm 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  under  section  14B  of  the 
NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act,  SUte  law 
is  permitted  to  diminish  a  right  recog- 
nized under  Federal  law.  This  sectioo 
provides  that  if  States  enact  legislation 
concerning  union  security  that  Is  more 
restrictive  than  the  Federal  law.  which 
allows  a  union  shop,  the  State  law  pre- 
vails. This  provision  permits  a  State  to 
override  and  nullify  the  Intent  of  FMeral 
labor-management  policy.  The  rlght- 
to-work  laws  enacted  at  the  State  levd 
outlaw  the  imion  shop — an  arrangement 
that  is  both  permitted  and  regulated  ttr 
the  TJJt-Hartley  Act. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  section  14B  of  the  National  Labor 


potions  Act,  by  which  States  are  em- 
po^rered  to  enact  the  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  laws.  This  grant  of  power  to 
the  States  abridges  the  right  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  Is  neither  equl- 
taUe  nor  conducive  to  peaceful  and 
enlightened     labor-management     rela- 

tftons. 

Section  14B  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
now  permits  any  State  to  outlaw  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements  which  are 
otherwise  permissible  tmder  Federal  law. 
gtzty  percent  of  the  States,  Including  my 
own  State  of  BCaryland,  do  not  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  employers  and  imions 
to  Include  a  union  shop  clause  In  their 
fnely  bargained  contracts.  In  these 
States  without  right-to-work  laws,  a 
evitract  can  be  negotiated  which  re- 
quires an  employee,  after  he  has  beoi 
litred.  to  Join  the  union  where  he  works 
or  pay  to  the  union  an  initiation  fee  and 
an  amount  equal  to  monthly  dues.  TUs 
li  the  maximum  union  security  per- 
mitted under  Federal  law.  In  addition 
to  permitting  union  shop,  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  also  contains  several  safe- 
loards  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  union 
ibop.  Of  course,  no  contract  is  legal 
wbkh  requires  union  ntembership  as  a 
eondltion  for  getting  the  Job  in  the  first 
place. 

At  the  present  time,  restrictive  right- 
to-woit  laws  exist  primarily  in  non- 
industrial  States.  Indiana  is  the  only 
tndUBtrlal  State  to  enact  such  a  law. 
Maryland  has  considered  passage  of  this 
TegMctive  leglalatlon  but  wisely  rejected 
It,  as  have  other  States  with  maximum 
eiperience  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions. 

Tbe  practical  effect  of  the  so-called 
riiht-to-work  laws  is  to  pit  State 
against  State  in  a  ruthless  battle  to  lure 
industry  by  virtue  of  restrictive  State 
kgislaUon. 

For  the  most  part.  States  which  have 
adopted  regressive  laws  to  attract  indus- 
try have  done  their  citizens  no  favor.  An 
employer  with  so  little  civic  responsibil- 
ity that  he  will  abandon  a  community  on 
the  hope  of  paying  lower  wages  and  no 
taxes  elsewhere  is  a  questionable  asset 
to  the  community  to  which  he  moves. 
When  the  "gifts"  run  out  in  this  new 
•rea,  so  does  the  employer. 

The  term  rlght-to-work  itself  is  a 
misnomer.  These  laws  do  not  give  any 
person  the  right  to  work.  These  laws 
ghre  him  the  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  onion  negotiated  contracts  without 
iMying  the  freight"  so  to  speak.  It  is 
not  only  fair,  but  the  very  essence  of  re- 
9onsible  democratic  self-government  in 
this  country,  that  one  who  derives  the 
bmeflt  of  a  union  negotiated  contract, 
ihould  l>e  obliged  to  help  pay  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  services.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
vision for  sharing  the  costs  of  union 
representation  frequently  leads  to  un- 
stable labor-management  relations. 
Thus,  in  reality,  right-to-woik  laws 
undermine  unicm  security  and  with  it 
re^onsible  collective  bargaining. 

The  workers  themselves  have  over- 
whelmingly shown  that  they  favor  union 
weurlty  agreements  in  a  collective  bar- 
gaining contract.  When  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law  was  first  passed  in  1947.  there  was 


a  section  which  provided  that,  after  the 
union  and  the  employer  negotiated  a 
union  shop  contract,  that  clause  had  to 
be  ratified  by  a  secret  ballot  vote  of  the 
affected  employees.  The  results  of  these 
elections  were  so  overwhelmingly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  union  security  clauaes  that 
Senator  Taf  t  moved  to  discontinue  these 
votes.  In  more  than  97  percent  of  the 
elections,  the  union  shop  was  rattfled 
and  91  ijercent  of  the  employees  voted 
for  a  union  shop.  Moreover,  the  employ- 
ees under  a  union  shop  agreement  have 
the  right  to  secure  a  secret  ballot  vote  to 
rescind  the  provision.  The  use  of  this 
procedure  has  been  negligible. 

History  has  shown  that  the  over- 
whelming number  of  workers  want  these 
tmlon  shop  clauses.  Where  an  employer 
and  the  union  want  to  incorporate  such 
a  provision  in  a  contract,  it  is  unfair 
for  a  State  to  restrict  this  right  If  the 
workers  favor  union  seciu^ty  clauses. 
who  then  advocates  right-to- work  laws? 
These  laws  are  of  course  advocated 
by  those  who  have  shown  little  real 
concern  regarding  the  rights  of  work- 
ers. If  the  right-to-work  advocates 
were  really  sincere  about  insuring  oc- 
cupational choice,  they  could  properly 
concern  themselves  with  fair  employ- 
ment practices  legislation  instead  of 
using  noble  thoughts  about  freedom  to 
cripple  legitimate  collective  bargaining 
activities. 

The  I960  Democratic  platform  adopted 
in  Los  Angeles  states  "we  will  repeal  the 
authorization  for  rlght-to-work  laws." 
Enactment  of  my  bill  would  make  this 
pledge  a  reality.  Rlght-to-work  laws 
are  opposed  by  many  religious  groups  on 
the  grounds  ttiat  such  laws  are  an  im- 
necessary  restriction  on  free  collective 
bargaining.  These  include  the  general 
board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Board  of  Social 
and  Economic  Relations  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America,  and  the  Catholic  Committee  of 
the  South. 

Enlightened  members  of  the  business 
conmiunity  have  also  favored  repeal  of 
the  authorization  to  the  States  to  enact 
right-to-work  laws  because  they  realize 
that  the  mischief  and  divlsiveness  caused 
by  this  legislation  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay 
for  legislation  that  is  largely  irrelevant 
to  the  great  labor-management  issues  of 
our  day. 

In  conclusion.  I  see  no  reason  why  any 
State  should  be  permitted  to  exercise 
undue  interference  with  the  rights  of 
negotiating  parties  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. Union  membership  as  a  basis  for 
continued  employment  should  be  left  to 
agreement  by  labor  and  management 
through  collective  bargaining.  Rea8(m, 
Justice,  and  experience  point  to  the  need 
for  repeal  of  the  existing  pernicious  au- 
thorization to  the  States  which  enables 
them  to  infringe  on  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 


from  New  Yoilc  [Mr.  Multkr]  may  ex- 
tend his  remailcs  at  this  pohit  in  the 
RacoBB  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleoian  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  HJl.  5843.  which  is  de- 
signed to  prohibit  discrlminatiOD  by 
reason  of  race,  reUgion.  oolor.  aneestry, 
or  national  origin  against  persons  seek- 
ing or  utilizing  housing  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  bill  is  in  the  form 
as  recommended  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  of  the  District,  acting  pursuant 
to  instructions  of  the  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  6  of  the  House  District 
Committee. 

Although  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Commissioners  have  the  authority  un- 
der existing  law  to  issue  appropriate 
regulations  accomplishing  this  purpose, 
I  have,  nevertheless,  introduced  this  bill 
so  that  the  District  Committee  and  the 
Congress  will  have  full  opportunity  to 
examine  the  issues  and  so  that  all  in- 
terested parties  can  be  heard. 


FAIR  HOUSma  ACT  FOB  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLX7MBIA 

Mr.    AI£ERT.    Mr.    Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


PERMITTTNO  NATIONAL  BANKS  TO 
UNDERWRITE  AND  DEAL  IN 
SECURITIES  ISSUED  BY  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  OOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  OiufAiNl 
may  extend  his  remarics  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  designed  to  aid  States  and  munic- 
ipalities by  permitting  national  banks 
to  underwrite  and  deal  In  secmltles 
issued  by  State  and  local  governments. 

Since  1933  commercial  banks  have 
been  prohibited  from  all  underwriting 
and  trading  In  securities.  An  exception 
was  made  in  the  case  of  general  obliga- 
tions of  States  and  municipalities,  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  issues.  The  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  enacted  this  prohibition  was 
to  take  commercial  bcmks  out  at  specu- 
lative devriopment  projects  and  out  of 
the  corporate  and  foreign  bond  business. 
At  that  time,  the  volume  of  bonds  payable 
solely  from  the  revenues  of  a  qieciflc 
project  was  rdatively  smudl  and  tended 
to  be  concentrated  on  new  development 
projects.  Therefore,  with  some  excep- 
tions, revenue  bonds  were  considered 
greater  risk  investments  than  general 
obligation  bonds. 

For  many  reasons  there  has  beoi  a 
shift  in  municipal  financing.  More  and 
more,  new  types  of  revenue  bonds  are 
being  used  in  place  of  general  obliga- 
tions. However,  these  new  types  are 
quite  different  from  the  cid  high  risk 
revenue  bonds.  Thsy  have  an  exeelloit 
record  and  are  fundamentally  general 
obligations    in    different    form.     They 
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hmv  been  need  to  build  achoola.  hlch- 
wasrs.  brtdvoB.  vmter  and  elcttilB  plants. 
TlilBtypa  a<  rewnue  bond  flnanoinc  ha« 
gzmlir  tDflnaaed  Id  reoenft  Tean. 

TUs  UU  win  pecmit  banks  to  under- 
write, trade  and  deal  in  rev«niM  bonds 
only  to  the  extent  national  banks  can 
invest  in  such  bonds  under  the  National 
Ranking  Act.  Any  bank  can  only  own  or 
be  obligated  to  buy  an  amount  of  bonds 
limited  to  10  percent  of  the  bank's 
caiiital  and  surplus.  Therefore,  the  risk 
level  is  not  raised. 

Revenue  bond  flnancing  from  which 
commercial  banks  are  now  automatically 
excluded  nms  about  one-third  of  the 
total  market.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments need  the  broadest  possible  markets 
for  their  growing  volume  of  securities. 
The  broader  the  market  the  greater  the 
competition  and  the  lower  the  interest 
rate.  If  commercial  banks  were  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  revenue  bond 
flnancing  the  interest  rate  that  the  mu- 
nicipalities and  States  miist  pay  would  be 
lower.  Therefore,  more  public  improve- 
ments which  are  financed  In  this  way 
would  be  possible. 


AprUtk 
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THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  IN  WEST- 
ERN NEW  YORK  STATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racou  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUL£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. April  19.  1963.  the  Niagara  frontier 
in  western  New  York  State  was  hcoiored 
by  a  very  Impressive  ceremony— the  New 
York  Army  National  Ouard  assimied 
operational  reqmnsibiUty  for  the  first 
Nike-Hercules  air  defense  sites  In  the 
State  of  New  York. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  witness  this 
eventful  occasion  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao,  I  am 
happy  to  include  the  program. 

Music  by  the  27th  Armored  Division 
Band.  New  York  Army  National  Ouard. 
which  was  followed  by  the  rendltUm  of 
bcmort.  The  invocatioa  was  given  by  a 
National  Ouard  officer  and  the  change 
of  command  ceremony  followed.  Lt. 
Ronald  J.  McQuaid.  U.S.  Amy.  was  re- 
lieved by  Capt.  Robert  H.  Dupont.  New 
York  Army  National  Ouard;  Lt.  William 
R.  Pooley,  Dj8.  Army,  was  relieved  by 
CapL  Henry  E.  dose.  New  York  Army 
National  Ouard. 

CoL  Thomas  A.  Rodgers.  commanding 
officer.  31st  Artilleiy  Brigade — Air  De- 
fense—made the  opex^ng  ranarks  which 
follow: 

DtoUngnlshsd  guesU.  ladles  and  gentle- 
UMn,  tt  is  a  plauort  and  a  prtvUsga  to  wsl- 
ootn*  you  to  tlM  Lancactar  lOaBU*  Sit*.  Thm 
symboUo  ceremony  tliat  joa  taava  Jiut  wlt- 
nesaed  marks  the  transfer  of  m»TintTn  rs- 
sponafbutty  for  two  Nlke-Hereules  sltas  to 
lbs  Hsw  York  Army  Katloaal  ONsrd.  Tlili 
unit,  tbe  M  iniH  BaMaUoo.  MSC 
baa  a  proud  raoard  oC  aarvloa  ta  tlM 


U  to  ooly 

^        today  by  K 

ttooal  Ouard  unit  la  tba  State  of  Mew  York 
to  ba  armad  with  tha  powarfui  mke- 
Harenles. 

By  aaaiTmtng  thta  raaponslbillty,  the 
guardaman  her*  continue  to  parttetpat*  aa 
equal  partners  in  tbm  one-Army,  VS.  Air 
dafeaaa  effort.  We  ara  proud  to  hara  them 
as  taammatea.  certain  of  their  ablUty  and 
confldent  that  aa  a  team  we  atand  ready  to 
meet  any  challen^. 

At  thl«  time  It  U  my  prlTtlege  to  present 
to  you  the  acting  commanding  general  of 
the  lat  Aradcom  region,  who  will  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Army  Air  Defenae  Com- 
mand. Brig.  Oan.  Stephen  M.  m«iiwiv 

OenenU  IfeHnlk. 

General  Mellnik's  remaiks  follow: 

General  O'Hara.  Oongreaaman  Dm.8KX.  dls- 
tlngulahed  gueaU.  ladlaa  and  gentlemen,  the 
ceremony  you  have  wltneaaed  haa  more  than 
paaalng  algniflcanoe.  It  deaerrea  aerloua  oon- 
tamplatlon  and  reflection.  For  the  flrat  time 
In  our  hlatory  aa  a  great  nation  we  live  in 
an  atmoapher*  of  eontlnulzig  tenalon  and 
danger.  Thla  ceremcmy  recognlaaa  the  dan- 
ger by  placing  powerful  defenae  weapona 
Into  tha  hands  of  Its  cltlaen  Army.  We  are 
a  strong  nation  Ln  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Thla  quiet  ceremony  states  our  Intention  to 
use  our  atrength  to  defend   ouraelTea. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution they  make  to  the  defense  poatur* 
of  our  Nation.  You.  as  leadara  of  Induatry, 
government,  and  education,  muat  be  equally 
proud  of  the  vital  rolea  your  profasslons 
play  In  developing  the  strength  of  this  coun- 
^-  It  Is  together— as  a  team— that  we  will 
grow  and  continue  to  remain  strong. 

Traditionally.  America  based  Its  security 
on  Its  potenUal  strength — that  Is.  on  Ita 
ability  to  mobilize  Its  reaourcaa  at  a  leisurely 
pace  to  meet  any  chalienga.  Thla  Is  a  luxury 
we  can  no  longer  afford.  Today,  time  and 
space  factors  have  taken  on  new  dimensions. 
Explosive  devices  have  powera  of  deatructlon 
which  stagger  the  imagination.  Theae  de- 
▼Icea  can  be  delivered  by  aircraft  traveling 
30  miles  a  mlnuta. 

Tha  air  defenae  at  Amsrloa  la  a  unified 
reapocalblllty  with  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Foroe  contributing  ctamaBta  to  the  ovarall 
effort.    We  at  the  Army  ara  proud  of  the 
part  w«  play  In  this  )oint  effort.    Wa  have 
a  modem  missile  force;  and  you  aee  before 
you  what  we  beUeve  to  be  the  beat  air  de- 
fmpe  mlaaUe  In  the  world  today— tha  Nlke- 
H«veul*a.    Army  reaaareh  and  development 
created  thla  weapon  and  will  eontlnae  to  im- 
prove it  to  meet  the  ehaUenge  of  the  future. 
It  la  most  appropriate  that  the  New  York 
National   Guard.   In    the   traditional   aplrlt 
of  the  mlnutemen  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
take  Ita  place  In  the  active  defense  of  ova 
homeland.     We   are  proud  to  turn  over  to 
the  New  York  Army  National  Ouard  the  moart 
modem  air  defense  mlaalle  arm,  located  here 
and  at  Grand  Island.    We  do  ao  with  com- 
plete confidence.     The   unite   have   demon- 
strated   their    profeaalonal     competence    In 
mlsalla  flrlnga  at  Fort  BUsa.    Our  dtlaens 
can  remain  secure  In  the  thought  that  un- 
friendly aircraft  will  not  have  hree  access 
to   our   populaUon    and    Indoatrtal   centers. 
nua  Niagara  ftooUer  unit  la  the  first  unit  to 
be  equlpiied  with  tha  Nlka-Bereulea  In  the 
Stote  of  Mew  York.    Thar*  la  no  finer  serv- 
ice, nor  ooa  more  in  heaping  with  tradltlan. 
than  this  mission  which  tha  National  Ouard 
of  New  York  assumes  today. 

To  you.  General  O'Hara.  and  to  the  fine 
soldiers  of  the  Army  Nattonal  Ouard  of  New 
York.  I  aztend  mj  oongratulatlODs  on  the 
superior  fkahlon  In  which  the  dtlsen  sol- 
diers petfotaead  their  dntlea  with  the  Nike- 
Ajax  mlaaUa  ayatem.    I  —nalSw  It  a  great 


privUaga  to  paaa  oa  to  fo«  the       ,        , 
for  manning  the  Nlka-Harculsa  sltea  at  tTJ 
caater  and  Orand  lalaod.  ^^ 

Thank  you. 

Maj.  Oen.  Almerin  C.  O'Hara  com. 
manding  general.  New  York  An&y  Ms* 
tlonal  Ouard.  and  chief  of  staff  to  tkt 
Oovemor  of  New  Yoi^  State.  deUv««s 
the  principal  address  which  follows: 

General  Mellnlk.  Colonel  Bodgen.  oAow* 
and  men  of  the  UB.  Army — AeUve  sm 
National  Guard — Oongreasman  Dulskl,  g^. 
tlngulahad  guesta.  ladles  and  genthna. 
having  eerved  In  the  mlUtary  f octsaa  of  tSs 

Stete  and  Nation  for  nearly  30  yean I,  m^, 

you.  have  lived  through  many  dilBcult  114 
extraordln<u7  changea  In  military  techaoi. 
ogy. 

kCoat  of  ua  have  been  partieipanta  or,  n 
least,  vitally  Interested  ^ectetors  la  'v^ 
metamorphoals  of  military  tefthnlquf  fiq^ 
the  days  when  Infantry  soldiers  erittwu 
and  fired  their  Sprlngflelda  or  If-l  rttaa  u 
attacking  enemy  aircraft — through  tha  daa 
of  radar-controlled  guna — to  the  advent  « 
mlsaUea  and  the  space  age  that  staggm  tte 
Imagination  in  1003. 

Through  all  of  these  advances  one  of  ihi 
most  exciting  to  me  haa  been  tha  atsa* 
progreaa  of  the  National  Ouard  from  infiMij 
minuteman  to  mlaaUeman. 

June  iseo  highlighted  thla  progreaa: 

On  that  day  I  was  privileged  to  parttolyeti 
in  the  turnover  ceremonlea  of  the  Nlka-Aw 
mlaaUe  from  the  Active  Army  to  the  Kattoeai 
Ouard  In  the  UetropoUtan  New  York  Cttt 
area  and  In  Augiist  of  1900  we  duplleatM 
thoae  ceremonlea  at  Orchard  Park  beta  es 
the  Niagara  frontier. 

Now,  3  yeara  later,  our  National  Ouas 
takaa  Ite  greateat  stride  forward  as  the  M 
MlsaUe  Battalion,  aooth  Artmery.  New  latk 
Army  National  Oxiard.  acoepte  the  Barcala 
mission  from  so  distinguished  a  group  of 
soldiers  aa  Is  repreeentad  here  today  by  thi 
Active  Army  unlu  of  batteries  A  and  C  at 
the  ist  msalle  Battalion.  4th  ArtUlery  SM 
ArtUlery  Brigade. 

m  charging  the  National  Guard,  wba  ait 
about  to  assume  this  mtxt  responalbte  ^kk 
slon  from  the  capable  hands  of  the  aattw 
aarvlce,  I  can  think  of  no  more  profouni 
words  than  those  of  Gen.  Gaorg*  Washl^ 
ton,  our  ftrat  Commander  In  Chief,  in  a  mai- 
sage  to  his  officers  d\uing  the  Revoluttooaiy 
War.  when  he  said: 

"hnpreee  upon  the  mind  of  every  maa. 
from  the  first  to  the  lowest,  the  importaae* 
of  tha  cause,  and  what  it  la  they  aia  eoa- 
tending  for." 

The  serlousnssa  of  this  day  can  be  tata^ 
In  the  question,  "What  are  you  cont«adla| 
for?"    Let  me  answer. 

You  are  contending  with  a  ruthless  ansar 
in  the  battle  for  world  peace  versus  world 
domination.  This  enemy  switches  from  osM 
war  to  hot  war— from  peaceful  coexistaiMi 
to  threats  of  nuclear  war — In  maneuvw* 
aimed  at  promoting  fear,  confusion .  and  fiw»- 
tratlon  in  the  minds  of  man  throughout  ttt 
world  that  he  woxild  dominate. 

This  is  ths  strategy  of  deq>alr  and  It  «II1 
continue  to  be  the  de^terate  strategy  of 
communism  so  long  as  the  n.8.  Army — aaf 
you  are  the  17  ^.  Army — continues  to  mala- 
taln  Its  traditions  of  duty,  honor,  couatiy. 
that  have  been  chiseled  out  of  history  1^ 
the  dedication  and  blood  and  suffering  of 
soldiers  of  the  VX.  Army. 

Por  179  years  the  XJJS.  Army  has  been  tSs 
great  equallaer  against  tha  threat  of  «M 
tyrant. 

Forty  years  of  sxperlenos  In  aatlalrertft 
weapona  from  guna  to  the  suparaonte  Bw- 
culaa  mlaaU*  and  hopefully,  on  to  Nik*  Isms 
or  a  mor*  sophlstloatsd  weapon,  will  ooa- 
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lUiuA  %o  froBtrate  th*  evil  ambtttotM  of  th* 

''urAaguat  of  l»eO,  at  Orchard  Fark.  I  re- 
gMted  our  National  Ousrdwasw  Otal  Faarl 
i^Jtoor  with  ite  day  of  Infamy,  with  Iti 
^th  snO  deatruetton,  did  happen  once. 

OB  that  day  I  reminded  you  that  a  great 
mmt  bad  been  placed  In  your  handa  and  X 
liiad  you  to  jnattfy  that  trust. 

to  your  great  credit,  you  have  not  failed. 
Toa  ha^*  reconflrmed  faith  In  your  ability, 
tod  I  say  again  to  you  today,  as  I  did  nearly 
I  «san  •€<>•  that  there  can  be  no  acceptable 
gge!m  tot  failure  to  be  reedy  and  prepared 
iggliMt  the  Pearl  Harbor  of  the  mlaalle  age. 

llov  yours  will  be  a  technical  business  and 
lOiosptlble  to  mistakes.  But  you.  In  this 
^i^Bsas,  can't  afford  mistakes,  and  this  was 
tnsybt  clearly  home  Mveral  days  ago  while 
P^mlBg  some  old  military  books  when  I  ran 
jZffp  an  article  enUtled.  "Tactica  of  the  Fu- 
isa,"  from  a  Oerman  translation  of  lise. 
«Meh  Is  as  appropriate  today  aa  the  day  It 
vaa  written,  and  I  quote: 

•^M  not  mlUtary  theory  dlaregard  men 
«ttb  tbelr  mistakes  and  Imperfections,  for 
R  W  from  these  that  In  great  part  the  vic- 
tory aocniea  to  the  other  aide.  T^  oon- 
qMfor  la  ftlways  he  who  makes  the^fewest 


We  cannot  afford  mistakes. 

Bsmamber  that  in  Greek  mythology  'Tflke" 
«w  the  Ooddeea  of  Victory,  and  aha  will  be 
pat  oonstent  companion. 

Unfortunately,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
tbs  Stote  mUltary  foroea.  the  Honorable  Nel- 
na  A.  BockefeUer.  Governor  of  th*  State  of 
ttm  Tork,  could  not  be  with  us  today,  but 
hsbM  sddresaed  a  note  to  me  which  I  should 
Ukstoread: 

Statz  or  Nsw   YoaK. 

Kxacunva   CaaMaaa, 
itibsag.  AprU  if,  i993. 
MkJ.  Oen.  A.  C.  CHaaa. 

CMtf  Of  Staff  to  the  Oovemor.  State  Division 
of  Military  and  Naval  Affair$.  Alt>any.  S.T. 

DBAS  OxNxaAi.  CHaxa:  I  aincerely  regret 
that  I  cannot  Join  with  you  today  to  per- 
nsally  accept  the  Nike-Hercules  mission  for 
oar  Army  National  Guard  unite  on  the 
magara  frontier. 

Tbs  record  of  proficiency  achieved  by  the 
AcdTt  Army  Forcea.  who  will  today  releaae 
eootrol  of  a  portion  of  their  mlsalon  to  the 
NsUoDsl  Guard,  la  well  known  and  Is  a  most 
osAtable  performance  daaervlng  of  the  ap- 
pnctaUon  of  all  patrloUc  oltlaena.  The  ex- 
aspls  set  by  the  Active  Army  In  Ite  personal 
rdstlonshlp  with  the  people  of  our  oom- 
■saity.  as  well  aa  Ite  outetandlng  proficiency. 

1  be  well  emulated  by  our  National  Ouard 


Th*  New  Tork  Army  National  Guard's  pro- 
pMrton  from  antiaircraft  guna  to  AJax  mls- 
•Dta  and  now  to  the  vitally  Important  Nlke- 
■weules  Is  a  testimonial  to  their  individual 
■ad  coUecUve  ablllUes. 

The  achlevemente  of  our  3d  Missile  Bat- 
tiOloB  of  th*  aoeth  Artillery  (Air  Defenae) 
vite  will  be  charged  with  this  new  mlaskm 
of  great  responsibility,  speak  eloquently  of 
ttMtr  capability  to  discharge  this  national 
dsfsnse  responsibility. 

Aa  commander  In  chief  of  the  Stete  mili- 
tary forces,  I  enthusiaatloaUy  accept  thla 
aew  mission  and  responalblllty  for  our  Army 
j^ttonal  Guard  unite  who  will  continue  to 
•wk  ahoulder  to  ahoulder  with  their  AeUve 
Anay  counterparte  In  the  defense  of  this 
pest  country. 

Please  expreaa  my  personal  congratulations 
to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Active  Air  Oe" 
lanes  unite  and  the  New  York  National 
Ooard  MlasUemen  who  are  today  partldpat- 
lag  In  thla  hlatorlc  ceremony. 
Sincerely. 

Nklsoh  a.  Bocki 
CIZ iM 


X  }ofn  with  Oov*mor  Roek*f*U«r  In  *z- 
praaalng  to  an  of  jou,  Aetlv*  Araay  and  Na- 
tional Ouard.  my  peiaonal  ataoar*  sppreola- 
Uoo  for  the  things  you  hsve  aooompUshsd  In 
the  past  and  for  th*  *ff*etlv*  duty  you  will 
r*nd*r  in  the  future. 

Aa  New  York  Stete  accepte  thla  Nike- 
Hercules  mission,  I  say  to  all  of  you,  may 
Nike,  the  goddess  of  victory,  walk  by  your 
side. 

Following  the  ceremony  the  visitors 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  various  areas 
of  the  installation  which  were  supervised 
by  the  Ouardsmen. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  mission 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Defense  Command. 

Mission  or  trx  n.S.  Aanv  An  Defsmss 

COMltAMD 

The  mission  of  the  U.8.  Army  Air  Defeoss 
Command  Is  to  provide  oombat-ready  Army 
air  defense  forcea  to  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand, for  air  defenae  of  ^;>eeined  critical 
locations.  ARADOOM's  oontrlbuUon  of 
forcea  to  the  air  defenae  aystem  Includea 
Burface-to-alr  mlaail*  unite  which  ahlald 
major  target  centera  of  the  United  Stat«a. 

ABADCOM's  concept  of  defans*  la  a  oom- 
bl  nation  of  men.  weapons,  and  detemalna* 
Uoo  that  will  prevent  enemy  alroraft  or  mla- 
allea  from  making  a  auooeaaf ul  attack  upon 
defended  area*.  Under  thla  oooeept.  tha 
primary  goal  to  to  deter  an  enemy  frooa  an 
air  assault  on  the  United  Stetea  by  maMnj 
him  see  In  advance  that  hto  probabte  loaaea 
are  not  worth  ths  risk.  If  thst  dstsnant 
falla.  the  goal  than  to  to  deny  the  enemy  de- 
atructlon of  the  centers  of  America's  grsat  i«- 
telle tory  and  productive  might.  ARADOOM 
to  a  major  component  of  th*  North  Amer- 
ican Air  D*fsns*  Command,  a  tmlfled 
command  which  U  charged  with  the  overall 
mission  of  air  defense  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  NORAD  has  full  operational 
control  of  Army  air  defense  force*  assigned 
to  oontlnentel  defense,  as  arall  as  those  foroea 
also  contributed  to  thto  system  by  the  VS. 
Air  Force.  Air  Defense  Command  and  U.S. 
Naval  Forces.  Continental  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand. 

Air  defense  U  recognized  as  a  joint  task 
In  which  the  Army  shares  responsibility  with 
ite  stoter  services.  Each  component  of 
NORAD  contributes  those  forces  which  tt  to 
best  salted  by  experience  to  train,  equip,  and 
sustain  as  an  effective  element  of  thto  single, 
unified  system. 

The  component  structure  to  designed  to 
give  the  continental  air  defense  system  true 
depth.  Thto  "defense  in  depth"  strategy 
combines  the  dimensions  of  dleCaaoes  with 
that  of  a  variety  of  weapons.  The  enemy 
would  be  met  and  engaged  not  only  along 
the  full  range  of  hto  attack,  but  by  different 
weapons. 


SOME  ORAIN  nOURES 

Air.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BBCxwoaxH]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rcooes  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
a  long  Ume  I  have  fdt  it  is  trnportant 
to  ascertain  how  many  fanners  obtain 
price  support  loans  on  three  crops.  I 
have  felt  It  Is  important  to  ascertain  how 


many  fanners  obtain  prloe  support  loans 
on  two  crops.  I  have  felt  It  Is  important 
to  ascertain  how  many  fanners  otxtain 
price  suport  loans  on  three  erope.  I  have 
felt  it  is  Important  to  ascertain  how 
many  fanners  obtain  price  support  loans 
on  four  crops.  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  a  number  of  the  divisions  of  our 
Oovemment.  Some  effort  has  been 
made  to  help  me  obtain  this  toformatlon. 
I  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  wrote  and  some  infonnation  which  has 
been  furnished  me  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture: 

C0NCSEB8  or  Tine  Utcrrao  Statks, 

Housz  or  RamasKWTATrvxs, 
Washington.  DC.  June  4. 1962. 

Dbab  DnscToa:  py>r  the  yeara  1956,  1059. 
1900,  and  1901  I  dealre  the  foUowlng  Infor- 
mation for  your  county: 

How  many  barley  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporatloo  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  to  yoor 
coxinty  in  each  year? 

How  many  com  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatton  toaa  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
county  each  year? 

How  many  grain  sorghum  producer*  par- 
Uclpated  In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  programt  What  was  the  total 
loaned  \n  your  county  In  each  year? 

How  many  oat  pcodueem  partldfwtad  ta 
the  Ooounodity  Credit  Corporatton  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  th*  total  loaned  to  your 
county  In  each  year? 

How  many  rye  producea  participated  In 
the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  tha  total  loaned  In  your 
county  in  each  y**r? 

How  many  *oybean  produoen  perttctpated 
in  the  Commodity  Credit  Oorporatloai  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  m  your 
county  In  each  year? 

How  many  wheat  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loan  pro- 
gram? What  was  the  total  loaned  in  your 
coimty  in  each  year? 

Bow  many  peanut  producera  participated 
in  the  Oomnaodlty  Credit  Corporation  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  loaned  in 
your  ootmty  In  each  year? 

How  many  rice  producers  participated  in 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatton  loan  pao- 
gram?  What  was  the  total  loatMd  to  your 
county  in  each  year? 

How  many  cotton  producers  participated 
In  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporatton  loan 
program?  What  was  the  total  toaned  In 
your  coimty  In  each  year? 

How  many  fsrmen  participated  la  ths 
programs  of  two  of  these  crops?  Bow  many 
farmers  participated  In  the  programs  of  three 
of  these  crops?  How  many  farmers  partici- 
pated In  the  programs  of  four  of  th*s«  crops? 

For  thto  Information  I  shall  be  gratefuL 
Regards, 

Lncsurr  Bbckwobtw. 

DEPAKTioeNT  or  AnucuLTTms. 

Omcx  or  THS  SacaxxaaT. 
Waahingtftn.  D.C.,  March  2S,  1963. 
Hon.  LDTDUrr  Bcckwokth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DxAa  Ma.  BxcacwoarB:  Thto  to  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  information  on 
loans  made  to  farmers  on  one  or  more  of  cer- 
tain crops  for  1901. 

"The  attached  tabulation  wa*  prepared  ttom 
estimate*  fumtohed  by  ABCS  Stete  oOca*. 
As  you  remember  In  our  earUer  rnrrnetinort 
ance  we  indicated  that  ths  cost  of  praparlng 
thto  material  on  individual  ba*to  was  ta  th* 
neighborhood  of  $700,000,  and  without  addi- 
tional appropriations  we  could  not  develop 
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TtMTCfor*.  V*  iMtT*  pr*- 
m  th«  aboTc-men- 


tO  In  Ui»t  BuuuMr. 
parad  tlito  r^xvt 
tlonad  ectlniAtaa. 

This  information  •upplomenta  that  pre- 
Tloualy  fumlahad  you  on   the  numbor  of 
kmna  and  the  amonnta  of  fmtnmodltl—  placed 
under  euppert  broken  down  by  Statea. 
Mneerely  youn, 

KMtmvm  M.  BnKBBAD. 
Assistant  to  the  Secrttarg. 

Looiw  made  to  farmera  on  1991  crop — 
borlef,  com,  grain  torghum*.  oata,  rye, 
Mffbeane,  and  wheat 

[Nnmber] 


Loan*    mads    to    farmerM    on    19*1    crop — 
barley,   eorm.   grain  mwghume.   oata,   rye, 
Joybeawt,  and  wheat — Ckmtlnued 
[Sambtr] 


^prUn 


state 

Loaoa 
onl 
com- 
mod- 
ity 

Looaa 
on2 
coni- 
mod- 
idca 

Loans 
onS 
eom- 
mod- 
itka 

Loans 

004 

oom- 
mod- 
Itiao 

Ak^-fM 

346 

9 

848 

■•s 

74 

1.318 

3.736 

81,806 

16.254 

101512 

1204 

1440 

116 

108 

154 

6. 767 

57.045 

966 

16,652 

2,088 

37,484 

102 

4*7 

8,884 

6 

3 

1 

ArlMDa 

Art»MB 

7 

27" 

386 

1 

80' 

403 

9,684 

1068 

41,690 

118.908 

144 

17' 
386 
-.8.1 

10^845 

2S1 

88L688 

r 

886 
84 

379 
483 

'""298' 

4 

64 

66 

274 

1017 

098 

21,474 

16 

T 

71 

804 

6 

4069 

12 

88,826 

6 
217 
196 

rAlHnrnO 

Colofado 

D«i«wM«.".      ;i 

Florida 

Oeorcla 

. 

Idatw     

nunote 

Indtaa 

Iova_ 

"*      575 

1.482 

KantDcky 

MaiBA              



MwTl^nd 

MIrfiipwi 

18 

Mtnntt^^ 

638 

lllMhillllJ 

MSomLv".:::::::: 

fiOl 

M^^Vift 

Nabnriia 

&878 

Navada 

New  Janer 

New  Metto„ 

New  York 

Nortii  Car^taa. 

Nortb  Dakou 

41 

96 

State 

Loaiw 
ool 

mod- 
Ity 

Loans 
003 
eoiB- 
mod- 
Itles 

Loans 
ooS 
eooi- 
mod- 
ttlcs 

Loans 
004 

cooi- 
mod- 
lU«s 

Ohio. 

18,934 

30,488 

a;  007 

748 

looa 

11486 

900 

80,036 

06 

808 

1688 

1 

230 

3.883 

0,327 

806 

16 

388 

1,073 

80 
91307 

1.636 

933 

60 

8 

30 

867 

5 

Oktahoena 

U4 

Soath  CaroUna 

Sooth  Dakota. 

5 

6 

Tana ,  .  ... 

1.841 

807 

TTtah 

V<rffn% 

8 
'%8«4 

8 

604 

Wadiiactoa 

86 

West  VrKinia. 

Wia^vwixin 

04 

13 

14 

Wyomtnc 

Total 

461807   380,966 

61,821 

7.841 

VKruentMMT  or  Aaaacuvrmm. 

OwrtcK  or  ma  OacaiiAaT, 
Waahin^on.  D.C..  October  17.  1992. 
Hon.  LnroLBT  BacxwoarH. 
Uouae  of  Repreaentativea. 

Daaa  CoMoaaaMAit:  Attached  Is  a  lUt.  by 
Statea,  of  the  number  of  grain  price  support 
loans  and  the  total  dollar  amounts  of  theae 
loans  made  for  IMl.  This  supplemente  the 
material  which  we  prep«u«d  for  you  last  year 
regarding  loans  made  for  1968,  1980  and 
1900. 

In  addition  to  this  information,  in  re- 
sponse to  your  requeet.  we  are  trying  to  de- 
velop information,  by  Statea.  concerning  the 
percentage  of  farmers  who  have  loans  in  two 
or  more  of  theee  crope.  We  hope  that  this 
Information  will  be  aTallable  at  an  early 
moment  and  we  will  send  it  to  you  imme- 
diately. 

Loan  aclifily  on  1961  crop  grains 


Tour  request  has  Indlcatad  your  BMa  ^ 
this  same  material  by  oounttea.    We«B 
plorlng  whether  we  could  arrai^  to  mt\!tt 
eaoenttaUy  the  eame  Inf  otmatlon  by . 
by  using  our  machine  «rM»»natVma  la 

aaa  City,  Wew  Orleans,  and  nthsr      

U  thU  InformaUon  U  prepared  at  thew^ 
county  oOce.  it  would  be  dtarupttre  o(  «m«: 
ing  on  assigned  tasks  since  It  would  lel^ 
an  enormous  number  of  man-houis^^^ 
would  be  tremendously  ezpenslTs.  it  ^  J^ 
best  estimate  that  it  would  take  soomi^? 
in  the  neighborhood  of  800.00  to  Ha 
hours  to  collect  the  information  *»*H  st^ 
average  hourly  coet  of  about  $2  for  <^^ 
the  total  bill  would  be  In  the  netghbo^M 
of  8000.000  to  8700.000.  ^ 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  f^ 
you  have  received  a  number  cf  lettsn  fe^ 
the  State  of  Kansas  indicating  tbst^Z 
county  oOloes  there  were  not  provldlM  ^ 
information,  but  that  the  InfonMttZ 
would  be  forthoomlng  from  the  State  «^b 
This  resulted  from  a  mtiiTw|^r^.^)||^ 
the  Information  you  have  requested.  oTim 
their  understanding  that  the  InfonM^ 
you  had  requeetad  was  concerned  with  i^«% 
figures  and  not  with  county  flgiires  ^m^  ^ 
State  had  Indicated  at  the  oOoee  that  ^ 
State  InfCMmatlon  would  be  provided.  «  a 
U.  in  fact,  in  the  attached  materlaL 

I  might  say  that  on  peanuts  and  tntntii] 
the  price  support  program  Is  >t»iMti|| 
through  cooperatlvee  and  in  the  case  of  ■«. 
nuts  the  records  are  kept  by  markettiM  u- 
sodations  and  In  the  case  of  tobaooo  ^ 
grower  cooperatives.  In  both  of  thsss  enZ 
modltles  It  Is  doubtful  that  there  is  aoy  to- 
formatlon  by  counties.  The  infanasOoi 
Is  maintained  primarily  by  poet  oOee  id. 
dresses,  thereby  further  complicating  ttt 
task  of  providing  the  information  ta  tkt 
form  In  which  you  desire  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KxNifrrB  If.  BnxHXAa. 
.Assistant  to  the  Secretmy. 
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Grain  sorghoms 

Oats 

stats 

Nomber  or 
loans  made 

quantity 
(bosbab) 

Amoont 

N  amber  of 
loans  made 

3^£23 

"- 

Al.h«.» 

18 

88^686 

mm 

836 

•S7.1J0 

83.088,737 

A'fcVlflMi. 

U 

8 

1 

2S1 

218 

ao 

6 

667 

97 

1 

14 

108 

75 

3.116 

418 

81 

21 

168 

» 

141661 
86.881 
13.831 

380 

781887 

641868 

60.66* 

1601 

661 379 

111,600 

800 

81.806 

186^880 

81861 

1K81068 

1.481788 

88.808 

81847 

161610 

1.084 

^ 

Caifiomta 

38 
888 

188.411 
806. 6tt 

886,486 

866,687 

Coiondo 

Fkrtda. 

"•wife. 

90.U 

4MB 

^5 

Maho 

1^1^ „ 

Iowa. 

8 

8 

•1 

30,806 

8 

8.081 

1806 

86.100 

11833.636 

3.906 

6,154 
0.U1 

moos 

30.801801 
1796 

Kansas ., 

Ken  tacky „. 

1.oaisi«M ,., 

i 

Mahw     ,, 



i^iehlcan      , *. 

Mtamwota    

8 
8 

i,m 

1.617 
18,300 

•ao,m 

1334 

K166 
1,286^08 

KSS"^::: ::::::: ::::: r:: 

Montana    ■. 

Nebraska. i_ 

Nevada ^- 

New  Mezleo 

38.876 

11101860 
2,"4ai8W' 

27.668,448 

IToi'iii' 

New  York 

44 

41 

887 

86 

817 

113 

11 

164 

1.012 

6 

1.07» 

1 

306 

53 

81 

4 

81886 

61780 

1.7»t46e 

41487 

681703 

1.461830 

11676 

611663 

1860.806 

1683 

1.7881841 

itn 

1687 

811308 

81881 

H668 

1188 

MM 

Knrth  r^mlhift 

8 

3.838 

1744 

«8 

North  Dakota Z „ 

■1:8 

Ohio 

9iM 

Oklahema 

IfTi 

1.4H688 

:^787.0U 

Paansylvwiia . .„ 

Soatti  Carolina 

........ 



IM 

Ronth  Dakou „ 

486 

381813 

487.486 

!•• 

Texas 

86, 868 

68,786,778 

1881841838 

13HM 

Utah 

!.» 

Vlrftnla , _._.,__ 

!• 

WSAlklllftBB 

WtaeoBslB..      .        -,_ ,. 

Wvomtaif..    ___ ,   ,                                                     





81«i 

31«l 

tiLw              ■ ■ 

!• 



a»e 

Seybaans 

Wheat 

9IB6S 

ss^ 

iSv^S 

Amount 

Nnmbarof 
loans  made 

Quantity 

(busbeU 

Amount 

Namber  of 
loans  made 

Qoantlty 
(boshaO 

Amount 

'^^ 

... 

48 

111068 

8l>«t606 

133 

1 

130 

33 

16M 

4 

800 

1608 

1811 

6M 

887 

91380 

864 

81 8n 

1471 

381001 

151 366 

7.6ei6M 

7.386 

481484 

1521 686 

1801044 

648.410 

667.616 

10M11883 

801618 

1181106 

1401 

661 013 

381876 

1X871647 

iiiaaa.. 

1860 

1561180 

11841419 

I'lo*''!  " 

oSSf—         

16 

11698 

817. 8B 

8 
183 

31897 
171061 

61787 
401836 

11664 

PMJJ'--* 

8 
19 

8 
1 

1.944 

18.888 

1886 

604 

2.863 

11334 

1818 

800,806 

OjJP*' ' 

Ml  527. 075 

^dMBS 

31417 

^ofl8 

40.037 

4.811 

214 

8 

7 

644 

31848 

523 

HSU 

K011483 

4.900.630 

31741148 

1011874 

861 7X 

171  «B2 

31,761 

431737 

17,081134 

1. 474. 166 

iiiaTu 

61661671 

11.881303 

81481806 

1 477. 081 

881  ISO 

601879 

41160 

1001017 

81661721 

1861864 

31871010 

1471.664 
1101138 

loaioa 

183 

01804 

88.638 

1814181734 
1801106 

Mwvtald     ................. ..... 

88 

•17 

81 

1938 

1.808 

31,168 

a 

808 

373 

219 

1848 

16B8 

22.118 

1.682 

663 

371 

^a 

1841 

84 

7U 

1881 

30 

ITS 

81 585 

887,878 

1.101706 

81000 

1011 848 

6,870.044 

37. 9816V 

09.707 

1000,069 

347.006 

101043 

1811183 

3. 801 878 

81881778 

1671906 

891334 

301 044 

1817,861 

326,667 

10,431181 

188,014 

403. 0U 

11011088 

31646 

481604 

171,600 

w^m^ 212 — 

1 
60 

946 
61 660 

365 
61 6U 

1747.617 

1001888 

01280 

MWI^V^ ...... 

6 

21 
178 

1040 

81704 

181 845 

1761 

41468 
146.448 



U.  477,064 

1601911 

1142 

11 

2 

7 

276 

010 

1148 

616 

1331788 

11027 

900 

1000 

386,086 

721.017 

1860.864 

561468 

1031 836 

31871 

1.974 

1808 

6001883 

1.661170 

13.481786 

1381860 

88^184^888 

181182 

1011703 

NssYwt^. 

■■■(hCWsHna , 

3 

8 

813 

640 

1307 

381683 

718 

1644 

3IWi.433 

611486 
861610 

iS*  fcatota 

i%^ 

1 
6 

408 
81134 

448 
31884 

•las? 

f^Sniranla 

6 

688 
766 
660 

888 

1766 

1.329.810 

421 257 

631817 

881 3B 

10.604 
1761183 

837,981 
1484,061 

461016 

787,148 

liMOwsMna 

3 
383 

7.648 
341073 

7.964 
384.068 

881719 
7,881906 

401714 

JSm 

K881000 

iS^"" 

200,040 

!trf^[i^' 

64 

100,660 

847,971 

081 7T8 

W«UBftflO_ 

386 

881387 

801011 

31081666 

lU 

84,170 

181076 

61488 

WimSW                                    .... 

6 

11614 

1883 

821,146 

Barley 

Com 

State 

Namber  of 

Quaatltv 
OHisbek) 

Ameoat 

Namber  of 
loans  made 

Qoantlty 
(bushels) 

Amooat 

_ 

68 

81888 

871688 

AfaoBs 

28 
138 
128 
286 

1 

881080 
187,681 

681483 

1037 

8871408 
197.284 

16H07S 

«(B,S48 

1084 

6 
10 

587 
18 
78 

6SS 

11360 

87,188 

011068 

61299 

181420 

SSI  009 

11300 
76.008 

ruas^a  '" 

naaaln 

81473 

171730 

1,141016 

Oihtrws .. 

QMrtte 

6 

4a 

88 

9 

SS 

1668 

17 

11,804 

871980 

81, 116 

1783 

21,828 

1021,806 

81.183 

11.  MS 

781808 

80,877 

1178 

aQ,4M 

1487,817 

31408 

hUtt 

61834 

00,88* 
1866 

611 
8 

« 

5,296 

31606 

40 

11,078 

181601721 

81681688 

176.800.404 

10,061802 

1.008.471 

1803 

lis.  168 

6,606,170 

60,001844 

86.883 

81841086 

167,001713 

81881.813 

301  Ml  617 

VMgM 

11861823 

1.361700 

7,488 

l^-l^,*'^ "'                  ""'                                                              

MerrlaDd                               ,           

M 
84 

180. 

188 

684 
8 

U 

T 
80 

2,882 
18 

loei 

>,» 

34 

842 

1 

2,526 

13 

M 

1388 

80,808 

11818 

1481867 

1786 

381,414 

ia8i,«a 

861838 

11433 
41864 

1683 

41041 

1791881 

11984 

1047.686 

1381.1*4 

41868 

1.001381 
1738 

1171888 
11 8N 
41188 

171%  838 

«a,8U 

11683 

1800.096 

17*6 

381.061 

1.008,000 

406,400 

15,707 

4a  790 

1807 

C.666 

1847.877 

11,843 

1007.601 

1 141. 188 

21 881 

40.824 

805.286 

2.438 

2,039,260 

12,807 

418S0 

1001487 

1M,806 

ii52^' 

1167.2a 

iiH^prfpf/ r"""r""~""*T       "    """""" " 

01571680 
100.076 

Uhmt         ,      r 

31001880 

"^1^1^' 

61173 

88 

3 

181 

458 

707 

1800 

11 

11 

66 

164 

11812 

48 

714 

99,081068 

71.881 

11.307 

141887 

628.884 

087.848 

12,867,672 

11.380 

21800 

Hin 

233.400 

13.331881 

106.664 

681 887 

111861578 

NtwJawy 

01606 

NnrMeileo 

NMrTork 

11784 
100.876 

NMhramMn.                                                        

811.650 

Nertli  Dakou 

1.000.213 

OMs. 

11900.237 

11 038 

tVwa 

82.668 

*!■  ojlvania 

101237 

8a^  :Hr(r)ina 

286.156 

8iBthDaka«a._. ::.::. ::..::.. ..:::.:„....... 

11617.864 
132.400 

itoa. : : _ 

Wik« 

841.709 

WBUwton 

86 

62 

81388 

181388 

1108 

118%  684 

18,  an 

101480 

181363 

Wat  Vi^i^                                                                                                          ... 

1483 

'Hwwto.  .:::::::./:::::::;::::::::::::::.;.::;.:::: 

1 

M 
6 

888 

81.188 

2,304 

810 

31368 

2,888 

2,867.814 

11417 

u^im 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscobo  some  letters  and 
atetments  pertaining  to  afrlatlture: 

Jvan  U.  I0M. 
To:  Hon.  Ltwntxr  BaczwoarH. 
Vrom:  Natvral  Reaoureoa  DtrMooi. 
Subject:  OOO  loans. 

Kesponae  Is  made  to  your  requeet  of 
'WM   1,    I9«i,   for   Infc 


the  number  of  OOO  botrowers  partici- 
pating in  mace  than  one  eommodity  loan 
program. 

Baaed  oei  the  ttsttng  ot  borrowacs  and 
related  data  turalahad  by  your  oOoa.  27 
parties  who  borrowed  $60,000  or  more  on 
cotton  or  $35,000  or  more  on  other  sup- 
eoBunodttftsa  partlelpated  in  two  com- 


modity loan  programa.  Tha  data  soppUed 
failed  to  reveal  any  parties  borrowing 
under  more  than  two  commodity  loan  pro- 
grama. 

The  encloaed  table  Usto  tka  37  bonowers 
by  name,  address,  commodities,  and  amount 
of  loan. 

WnxiAic  P.  Wo 
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CCC  bortxfwen  participating  in  more  than 
1  eommoditu  loan  ptograin,  1990 


CCC  horrowert  participating  In  mort  than 
I  commodity  loan  program,  l$tO — On. 


Name  and  Addiwi 

Commodity 

Amount 

J.  r.  TwM  FtaDUtkm. 
Twtot.  Ark. 

Soybeans. 

Rlee 

107,511.17 
35,960.73 

TotoJ 

133.50a80 

Bwley 

C.  P.  OoukJ: 

ToOtrnm.  AiIk. 

80.530.90 

Utehfleld.  Aria 

CfAtmn 

M.  322.  77 

"fpHml   , 

133,852.67 

Cotton 

Wcstlake      Farms      and 

733,256.76 

Bvley 

838,838.24 

fltratted,  Callt  ' 

ToUL. 

i,57i,5aaoo 

Orain  sorshnm.. 
Wbeat 

Jaek  Corn,  Frland.  Kana.. 

37,86188 
30,136.15 

TotaL. 

67,90a03 

Oom.. 

Max  SMter.  7r.,  Oaitton 
Otty.KmtM. 

836.318.06 

Wbeat 

31. 036.  47 

IMal 

57,364.53 

Oom 

Basvaood     O.     Morris, 
OardenOity,  Kans. 

33,970.66 

Wbeat 

40,057.00 

Total.. 

74.037.26 

OrainsMfbom.. 
Wbeat 

Spfto    Bros.,    Hosoton, 

81,136.06 
S7.23&01 

TMal 

68^  870. 07 

Grain  aorxb  am.. 
Wbeat 

Wflbor   J.    Ulridi,    Hol- 
•ombtKana. 

28,300.30 
32.077.76 

Total 

60,278.06 

8.  L.  Raed: 

B«laonl,  MtaB 

Riee 

36,402.84 

Do. 

do 

Soybeans 

30,47146 
33.075.81 

TotaL 

100, 941.  81 

Soybeans 

Rloe 

J.  C.  O'Neal,  CIoTvlaQd. 
Mki. 

32, 2ia  14 
44,145.36 

Tota: 

76.366.40 

Soybeans 

Com. 

Tbo  Albert  PatntOD  Co.. 
Inc.,  Paintoo,  Mo. 

30,538.76 
50.000.00 

Total 

80,538.76 

Com. 

CofohoBker  Farms  (Mor- 

186, 36a  34 

rlson-Qplrk      Oraln 
CorpJ,  Hasttaff.  Netar. 

Total 

Wbeat 

36,433.61 

211,  783.  75 

Flo    Wal    Farms,    Inc., 
D«witt,Nebr. 

Orain  sorgbnin.. 
Com. 

30,727.60 
36.633.50 

Total 

76,351.00 

Wayrne     Lyon.     Mema, 

Wbeat 

29,063.17 
20,702.40 

Com 

Total 

58.766.67 

Asmaa    Myers    *    Sods. 

Com. 

826,866.56 
36,736.44 

MeOook;  Nebr. 

Wbeat 

Total 

83,504.00 

Name  and  addres 


Clarenee     and     W.     T. 
Meeks,  Fvwell,  Tex. 


Total. 


Roy    WiUIams   A 
OoTis,  N.  Mei. 

Total 


Sons, 


Tolana  Farms, 
FaU8,0T«(. 


Klamatb 


Total. 


Robert  O. 
Orec. 


Bafos,  Coltex, 


Browder 
Tet 


Total 

Brae..   Bonray, 


Total. 


Clande  Hlgby,  Stinnett, 
Tex. 


TotaL. 


Carl  H.  Koper,  Dalbart, 
Tex. 


Total 

O.  W.  Lee,  SQTertoa,  Tex. 


Total. 


Bmoe.  Parr.  Friona,  Tex. 


Total. 


W.  F. 

Tex. 


Ponder,  Hereford, 


Total. 


Berkley  Stringer,  Domaa, 
Tex. 


Total. 


Texas  Tecb  College  (Pan 
Tech  hrma,  Texas  Tecb) , 
Panhandle,  Tex. 


Total. 


Oommadlty 


Orain  sorshom. 
Wbeat 


Grain  sor^om. 
Wbeat 


Barley. 
OaU... 


Barley. 
Wbeat. 


Grain  sorgbum. 
Wheat 


Orain  aorgbnm.. 
Wheat 


Orain  aorgbam.. 
Wheat 


Oraln  sor^om.. 
Wbeat 


Grain  sorgbam.. 
Wheat 


Orain  sorgbam.. 
Wheat 


Grain  aorgbam.. 
Wheat 


Wbeat 

Oraln  sor^am. 


Amonnt 


K682.76 
31.434.64 


66,117.40 


46,340.75 
30,713.36 


77,068.01 


33.330.14 
80.000.00 


88,220.14 


35,000.10 
40,900.04 


obtate 


74.000.14 


27,973.  76 
37,868.30 


66,843.16 


36,3ia30 
41.448.67 


66,758.87 


47. 190. 00 
47, 367. 00 


04.557.00 


37.60&S3 
37,440.93 


66.046.35 


38. 901 56 

36,587.80 


74, 581. 36 


835. 151. 43 
36,036.03 


51. 178.  34 


38,627.33 
47,234.80 


76. 862  OS 


and  addrwaea  of  Indlrldual  fartiMn  a^ 
have  received  prtce  support  on  mor*  »«! 
one  agricultural  commodity.  ^** 

There  are  approximately  a.7  nanngp  f^ 
•n  in  tbe  United  Statea  and  many  n^^ 
one  or  more  commodity  which  la  elMKu^ 
prtoe  aupport.  Further,  aome  IndinSnUfcJ 
ducera  obtain  more  than  one  loan  on  |^  Jg^ 
modlty,  a  aeparate  one  for  each  ctorMi  S^" 
tlon,  for  example.  There  are  more^^n^ 
agrlcultxiral  producta  which  are  ellgtMa  ^ 
price  support,  and  within  thle  number  tkal 
are  distinct  gradea  or  claaamcatlon* 
are  also  eligible  for  aupport,  such  aa 
long  staple  cotton,  American  Kgyptlaa' 
ao  forth.  Our  recorda  are  not  malntataadT 
ahow  the  number  of  producers  who 
price  aupport  through  cooperatlvea  or  l. 

or  who  obtain  more  than  one  loan  on  g 

modlty  or  who  obtain  loana  on  mart  t^ 
one  comnoodlty.  However.  I  am  ■«•  in 
recognise  that  farmera  who  do  not  dlraM« 
parUclpate  In  a  price  aupport  programob^ 
benefits  to  the  extent  that  the  suppctt  Hki 
Influencea  the  market  price  of  the  nm 
modlty  he  aells. 

We  beUere  that  It  would  be  »<twi>.|^|^^ 
tlvely  and  economically  ImpraetteaUg  ib 
maintain  records  which  would  show  In  ^t^^ 
the  namea  and  addreaaee  of  every  IndlvtdMl 
farmer  who  received  price  support  on  Ag^ 
than  one  commodity.  The  coct  in  t«^« 
money  and  man-houra  would  be  very  UA 
and  the  utility  of  the  Information  obtataM 
of  doubtful  value  from  an  operational  atmt- 
point. 

Sincerely  youra . 

KxNirsTH  M.  HT««»».y 
Assistant  to  the  Secrttart. 


Jtmx  M,  1001 
DsAB  Ma.  BniKHEAP:  I  wo\ild  like  thk  in- 
formation   on    all    who    received    loaM  of 
$60,000  or  more  on  more  than  one  enp. 
Pleaae  return. 
Regarda, 

LnroLST  Bacxi 


27,486.00 
30^41113 


66,004.13 


WnXXAM   F.   WOOM, 

Natural  Reaourees  XNt;i«4on. 

DSPAKTMKNT  OF  AxaiCtn.TT7aK, 

OmcK  or  TBS  SacaxTABT, 
Washington.  D.O^  May  23.  1992. 
Hon.  LofDurr  BaocwoBTH, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Diaa  Mb.  Bbcxwobth:  Thla  la  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  May  14,  requectlng  the  namea 


DCPASTMBNT  OF  AflUCULTTTIB, 

Mag  29. 19a. 
Hon.  LnroLVT  Bscxwobth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  MS.  Bbckwobth:  We  are  endcMoi 
aeveral  tablea  ahowlng  1060  ox^  prtoa  an^ 
port  commodity  loans  of  $26,000  or  mote,  ky 
producer,  in  accordance  with  your  ta^ 
munlcatlon  of  May  34. 

Tour  communication  la  being  retunMias 
requeeted. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Kkkkxth  M.  Bxekhxab, 
Assistant  to  the  Secrttmt. 


U.S.    DkPARTMBNT   OP   AORICULTUHE,    CoidlODITT    CrEDIT   CORPORATION 

1960-crop  price-support  eommodiiy  loans  of  $t6,000  or  more,  by  producer 

BEANS,  DRY  EDIBLB 


Address 

sssr 

Amoont 
loMied 

Prod  near 

Address 

"gss? 

\smt 

ABiaOMA 

Toongker  Farms  Co.. 

Buckeye 

BmiktU 
278.788 
08.466 
46.906 
38,736 
K008 

1.380.086 

063.661 

64A.S08 

366.863 

48.500 

84.401 

n.638 

30.078 

61.007 

8ZM.9Qai9 
58.706.98 
30.830.90 
33.312.06 
30.346.88 

1.107,606.67 
838,33134 

307.214.12 
227.700.17 
47.578.50 
30.817.86 
37.75173 
37,30a64 

38. 338,14 

oazooN— oontinued 

Ktho 

BmtkA 

81,776 
38.0«> 

Hwadnd- 

uTooo 

n,m 

81,600 

61. 4a 
Km 

m,9m 

9M,mm 
&•$■ 

Chatham  A  Chatham 

Peoria 

Robert  O.  Batas 

Collu 

C.  P.  OonW 

Tolleson 

OOUMIADO 
Wostcm  Bean  Orowers  Aaaociatioa. . 

Mlchixan  CooperaUve  Bean  Mwket- 
Inc  landatlon. 

Association. 
Great  Lakas  Farmera  Cooperative 

Asndatioo. 
Mabel  Graham 

Denver 

Maryvale  Land  *  Cattle  Co 

Glendala 

ArUngtcD  Cattle  Co„ 

Arlington 

Coreoran 

iai«i» 

CAUrOKlflA 

Salyer  Land  Co 

lADAtnf 

Westlake  Farms,  Inc. 

Stratlord 

MlMIl 

Ottfen,  Inc. 

Haran 

Five  Points 

Stockton 

Owandala. 

BreekeorUge 

Waat  Seattle 

Callas  Co 

WKWin 

WnUam  Dal  Porto  A  Sons 

Jaekson  A  Reinliart 

Pa«>  RoMea. 

Corooran_ 

San  Locas 

M7.1»<i 

Sarin  Farms 

Rancbo  San  Lacas 

•iTrnn 

oasooN 

Klamatb  Falls.... 

WASBMOTOM 
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GENERAL  MILLS  HOMEMAKER 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

llr.  ALBERT.  Iffr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
m^^nimouB  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fitun  West  Virginia  [Mr.  STAoaxss]  may 
0gUDd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
jKooto  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

•Die  SPEAkjsk.  Is  there  objectioii 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklaboms? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
di^  50  high  school  seniors,  each  repre- 
,j^t1"g  a  sovereign  State  in  our  Uni(m, 
vtth  their  50  teacher -sponsors,  honor  us 
]ff  Msembling  at  their  Capitol  to  receive 
ooUege  scholarship  awards.  The  donor 
of  the  awards  is  the  General  Mills  Corp.. 
jfjoieb  has  instituted  an  annual  Betty 
Crocker  search  for  the  Americcm  home- 
jBiker  of  tomorrow. 

Tliis  has  come  to  be  a  feminine  age. 
Women  have  fought  for  the  right  to 
enter  every  field  of  human  activity,  the 
professions,  industry,  commerce,  Oovem- 
jD^t  It  might  have  been  feared  that 
their  victory  in  this  struggle  would  alien- 
ate their  Interest  in  the  one  indispen- 
nble  occupation  which  has  engaged 
their  attention  through  the  centuries, 
thst  of  homemaking.  That  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  sour  and  unsavory 
fruit  of  victory.  But  no  such  outcome 
hs8  resulted.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
(rtntic  activity  of  the  marriage  license 
bureaus  attests,  the  foremost  ambition 
of  every  young  woman  is  to  preside  over 
ft  home  of  her  own.  There  she  has  full 
8eope  to  exercise  every  talent  and  skill 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  her. 
Women  instinctively  realize  that  home- 
making  is  a  Job  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  the  noblest  of  Jobs,  one  whose 
mastery  brings  more  progress  and  Joy 
to  the  individual  and  to  society  than  aU 
other  Jobs  combined.  We  believe  this 
Job  should  be  elevated  to  the  ramk  of  a 
profession.  Our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges marshal  their  resources  to  incul- 
cate and  dignify  the  many  skills  involved 
In  becoming  a  successful  and  gracious 
homemaker.  Now  this  great  industrial 
OQDcem  has  set  aside  a  significant  por- 
tion of  its  gadns  for  the  purpose  of  mo- 
tivating an  interest  in  becoming  highly 
proficient  in  the  art.  Oeneral  Mills  is 
to  be  commended  for  a  program  designed 
to  accentuate  appreciation  of  what  good 
homemaking  means  to  our  Natloh.  And 
the  presence  of  these  young  women  in 
Washington  today  should  enlist  the  at- 
tention of  every  Congressmam  who  is 
proud  of  his  State  and  of  the  i>eople 
whose  accomplishments  have  made  it 
reat. 

Tn     BrrTT     CaocKsai     8x*acH     roa     thk 

AmUCAN     HOICKMAKKB    OF    T0MOB8OW 

Bducatora  have  dlacharged  with  consplcu- 
0U8  tucceaa  their  responalbUltj  for  training 
the  Nation's  young  women  aa  future  home- 
laakera  and  cltlaena.  The  noagnltude  and 
quaUty  of  our  acbooU'  efforU,  unfortunately. 
have  often  been  overshadowed  by  the  sensa- 
tionallam  of  occasional  Juvenile  deUnquency. 
The  peychologlcal  power  of  the  negative  has 
deprived  the  country^  dedicated  teaehera 
and  admlnletratora  of  the  credit  they  ao 
rkdily  deaorv*. 

In  oetabllahlng  the  Betty  Crookv  search 
for  the  American  homemaker  of  totnorrow  In 


1964-S8.  General  lIUIs  set  ovt.  epeeiflcaUy. 
not  only  to  help  the  MatUm's  teaehera  in 
educating  future  bamemakars.  bat  also  to 
foeua  attentkm  on  «b«  work  at  the  sehooia. 
The  program  laoililae  reeognMoa  for 
teacher  and  student  alike.  R  endaavora  to 
heighten  Intereet  In  the  world's  number  one 
career,  homemaking.  It  aatabUahaa  a  achol- 
arahlp  program  for  exceptional  young  women 
and  rewards  every  partlelp4mt  by  eiqioalng 
her  to  new  Ideaa  on  homeinaklng  as  a  career. 
It  is  the  only  national  acholarahlp-eduea- 
tlonal  program  exclusively  for  glrla,  with 
8110.000  In  acholarahlp  grants  awarded  an- 
nuaUy. 

Highly  algnlflcant  and  aatiafylng  to  Gen- 
eral MlUa  U  the  fact  that  the  acholarahlp 
wlnnera  repreaent  more  than  400.000  other 
girU  In  lajKX)  high  schools  of  the  land,  who 
each  year  have  an  opportunity  to  leitm  from 
the  program.  It  la  theae  young  women.  In 
large  measure,  who  wUl  ahape  the  Natlon'a 
homea  of  tomorrow  and  therefore  the  Na- 
tlon'a future. 


MAYOR  RICHARD  J.  DALEY'S  INAU- 
GURAL ADDRESS:  A  RECORD  OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT  FOR  MUNICI- 
PAL ADMINISTRATORS  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD  TO  FOLLOW 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  CBrixm]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Wednesday,  April  17,  Mayor  Richard 
J.  Daley  was  sworn  In  to  his  third  term  as 
chief  executive  of  Chicago. 

During  the  impressive  ceremonies. 
Mayor  Daley  delivered  his  inaugural  sul- 
dress.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to- 
day to  Include  the  text  of  his  address  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  own  remarks. 

The  record  which  Mayor  Daley  has 
written  in  the  past  8  years  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Chicago  and  the  bold  program 
which  he  has  outlined  for  the  next  4 
years,  can  well  serve  as  a  model  for  muni- 
cipal sMimlnistrators  throughout  the 
world. 

Richard  J.  Daley  is  today  considered 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  administra- 
tors in  the  world.  A  careful  anaJsrsls  of 
his  inaugural  address  showing  the  awe- 
inspiring  developments  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years  and  his  bold  and 
imaginative  program  for  the  next  4  years 
will  quickly  convince  anyone  that  Mayor 
Daley's  worldwide  recognition  is  more 
than  well  deserved. 

I  am  including  Mayor  Daley's  entire 
speech  today  because  in  my  Judgment  the 
program  outlined  by  Mayor  Daley  can 
serve  as  a  guideline  for  administrators 
of  large  cities  throughout  the  world. 

Chicago  is  indeed  f  ortuniite  to  have  a 
mayor  with  such  tremendous  foresight 
and  imagination.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  those  who  are  quick  to  msdign  the 
city  of  Chicago  will  carefully  reotd  Mayor 
Daley's  Inspiring  message.  They  wiU  find 
that  here  Is  a  city  which  has  set  the  pace 
for  urban  modernization  which  can  serve 
as  a  guideline  for  our  Nation  and  the 
world. 

In  behalf  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress 
from  Chicago.  I  congratulate  Maiyor 
Daley  for  his  inspiring  messatge  and  hope 
that  those  who  read  his  speech  will  find 
guidance  in  their  own  hopes  for  their 
own  urbam  communities. 


Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor  Daley's  inaugural 
address  follows: 


larAuouaaL  AsBaass  or  Maroa  nTr-w***  j. 
DauT.  AFan.  17.  IMS 

The  obJecUvee.  the  poUdea,  the  goala  ot 
thla  administration  are  a  matter  of  puMlo 
record.  In  my  Inaugural  address  in  1966 
I  aald,  "We  must  take  first  things  first,  we 
must  concentrate  our  efforts  on  city  aervlcea 
which  are  eesentlal  to  keep  the  people  of 
Chicago  the  nealthleat.  beat  protected  and 
most  proeperoua  In  the  Nation. 

"We  want  the  flneat  poUce  and  fire  depart- 
menta  In  the  Nation.  We  cant  be  aatlafled 
with  a  aehool  aystem  In  which  14,000  students 
must  attend  double-ahlft  aehoola  and  where 
claaaea  are  overcrowded  and  school  buildings 
are  old  and  dangerous. 

"We  must  provide  the  opportunity  for 
every  citizen  to  have  decent  houalng.  We 
must  have  alum  clearance.  While  we  are 
clearing  the  alums  we  must  igerent  the 
spread  of  blight  Into  other  nelghboiliooda.'* 

I  said  then :  "Community  betterment  pro- 
grams will  also  include  cleaner  and  safer 
streets,  extension  of  sewers,  the  expansion 
of  street  lighting,  and  a  bigger  street  clean- 
ing department  and  a  realistic  human  rela- 
tions program.  More  recreation  facilities 
are  needed  In  the  neighborhoods,  more  play- 
grounds and  parks. 

"There  Is  no  dispute  ^m»Tn  us  that  we 
need  more  poUce  and  a  better  poUce  depart- 
ment; that  we  need  more  schools  and  more 
teachers;  that  government  should  be  con- 
tinuously streamlined  and  modemlaed;  that 
there  must  be  something  done  to  Improve 
our  transportation  system. 

"There  are  great  projects  underway:  slum 
clearance,  new  bousing,  aehool  bulldinffs, 
superhighways,  street  lighting  projects, 
neighborhood  redevelopment,  offatreet  park- 
ing In  neighborhood  communities,  and  many 
other  improvements.  I  shall  not  only  aup- 
port these  projects;  I  shall  speed  them  vigor- 
ously and  with  energy.  I  wiU  permit  nothing 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  Chicago's  growing 
civic  consciousness  and  civic  integrity." 

Tills  was  my  platform,  my  pledgee  in  1956 
when  I  first  took  office. 

During  the  past  8  years  I  have  endeavored 
to  ftiUm  thoee  pledges  and  for  me  there 
can  be  no  greater  reward  than  the  vote  d 
confidence  expreesed  by  the  people  at  the 
polls  on  AprU  2. 

Tonight,  as  we  continue  ou£:^^task  of  carry- 
ing out  the  mandate  given  by  the  citisens 
of  Chicago,  I  find  It  difficult  to  exprees  my 
mingled  feelings  of  challenge  and  confidence, 
of  pride  and  humility. 

I  have  lived  in  one  neighborhood  of  Chi- 
cago all  my  life.  The  desires  of  my  neigh- 
bors for  a  community  which  will  enable  them 
to  give  their  families  the  best  possible  en- 
vironment. Is  shared  by  all  the  residents  of 
the  neighborhoods  of  Chicago.  Their  needs 
and  their  wants  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  my  guide  In  the  4  years  to  come. 

Police,  fire,  health,  sanitation,  buUding. 
education,  and  recreation  are  the  every- 
day responsibilities  of  local  government. 
The  program,  the  new  plans,  that  any  mu- 
nicipality can  carry  forward  are  dependent 
on  the  high  standards  of  theee  vital  services 
and  the  effective  performance  of  city  depart- 
ments In  providing  them  to  dty  residents. 

These  are  the  mainsprings  of  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  continual  improvement  of 
these  services  vrlU  by  tbemselves  cause  an 
Improvement  in  aU  aervlcea  and  stimulate 
and  make  posslMe  the  suoceas  of  new  i«o- 
grams  and  new  plans.  In  |MX)gramlng  for 
the  next  4  years  and  in  planning  for  the 
future,  we  must  first  appraise  the  quaUty 
and  performance  of  eessTitlsl  services,  the 
programs  which  are  underway  and  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken  to  further  Im- 
prove them. 
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Tour  Chicago  tod*y  htm  a  pollM  tcree 
which  la  rapidly  beoofnlng  a  truly  prafaalon- 
al  police  department.  Since  he  ha*  takto 
comnmMt,  9iwt.  Oi>  W.  WIImii  has  ereatod 
a  new  Image  of  Um  poMaa  department.  The 
departaneat  ei^Joya  ttia  pubUe  reapect  aaid 
the  pubUc  eonfldence.  La  the  paat  T  yearn 
tlM  approprlatlona  for  the  Chicago  PoUoe 
Department  hare  incraaaad  by  $M  mUlton. 
of  which  more  than  $16  mMltfoi  waa  appro- 
priated in  the  paat  2  yeara.  The  Chicago 
PoUoe  Department  now  haa  the  meet  modem 
oommiinlcatlona  cyrtem  In  the  Nation. 

Tba  record  la  clear  that  the  police  depart- 
ment la  run  without  Interference  by  outaide 
Inflnennea,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  com- 
pletely admlnlatared  by  the  Chicago  Police 
Board  and  the  aupert  ntendent  of  police. 

The  police  department  will  increaae  Ita 
— "r***»««  on  jjMtrol  and  crime  prevention 
aottvltlee,  with  more  foot  patrolmen  and 
aquad  cara  aaalgnecl  to  areaa  of  high  crime 
Incidence.  More  peraonnal  will  be  aaalgned 
to  the  taak  force  underoover  unit  and  to  the 
canine  aectlon.  which  haa  proven  to  be  a 
highly  auoceaaful  crime  prevention  operation. 

Continued  efforta  win  be  made  in  the  com- 
ing year  to  replace  sworn  peraoiuiel  with 
clvUlana  ao  that  more  police  peraonnel  can 
take  part  In  crime  prevention  and  crime 
fighting  actlrltiea. 

The  1903  budget  provldea  $100  annual 
clothing  allowance  for  an  uniformed  per- 
mmmeU  and  $60  annual  uniform  allowanoe  for 
CToaalng  guarda. 

Bringing  the  police  force  up  to  tta  preeent 
hl^  profeealonal  atandard  haa  been  eoetly. 
It  wUl  no  longer  be  neceeaary  to  add  4.000 
policemen,  which  we  have  done  atnee  I9S6. 
Their  aalarlee  amount  to  ^proximately  $90 
mlUlon  a  year.  It  wlU  not  be  neceeaary  to 
provide  for  a  eommunleatlona  ayatem.  the 
raoKMMUng  of  police  headquartera,  and  the 
new  equipment  that  waa  urgently  needed. 
It  la  generany  agreed  that  in  the  future  the 
eompenaatlon  of  our  police  and  fire  depart- 
menta  ahould  be  Increaaed. 

Tour  Chicago  today  haa  a  Are  department 
that  la  the  moat  completely  equipped  ttre- 
flghttng  force  in  the  world.  With  the  new 
lire  academy,  adequate  manpower,  new  ata- 
tiona.  new  equipment,  anorkela.  the  fire  de- 
partment haa  made  a  record  ot  reducing 
extra-alann  t^x^t,  while  in  other  dtiea  astra- 
alarm  flrae  have  increaaed.  How  numy  dtiea 
in  the  Nation  have  emergency  ambolance 
aervlce  within  a  to  3  nUnutea  of  every  one 
of  ita  realdenta? 

Aa  in  the  police  d^>artment.  bringing  the 
fire  dqtartment  up  to  ita  high  atandarda  haa 
been  eoatly.  It  wiU  not  be  neceeaary  in  the 
futvire  to  add  nearly  IXWO  firemen  at  an 
annual  eompenaatlon  of  nearly  $0JSOO,OOO. 
nor  to  provide  for  e:q>enalve  equipment,  and 
the  oonatructioQ  of  a  new  fire  academy.  In 
the  montha  ahead,  the  lire  d^>artment  will 
carry  on  ita  building  program  of  relocating 
and  conaolidatlng  apparatua  from  alngle  fire 
staUona  into  multiple  fire  atatlona.  reducing 
both  operating  and  maintenance  oocta. 

With  the  fadlltlea  of  the  new  fire  academy 
available,  the  department  la  able  to  give  a 
much  finer  courae  of  training  to  probationary 

Aa  in  the  police  and  fire  departments,  an 
of  the  city  departmenta  have  been  greatly 
Improved. 

Today,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health's 
leaderahlp  in  preventive  medicine  is  recog- 
nised throughotit  the  world.  Ita  programa 
of  dental  treatment.  Immunization,  and  in- 
apectlon  have  been  greatly  increaaed.  It  la  a 
pioneer  in  launching  a  chronic  rtiafiaae  health 
program  in  auch  vital  areaa  aa  heart,  cancer, 
dlabetea,  and  mental  health.  The  city  of 
Chicago  Is  the  only  city  in  the  State  which 
glvea  phyalcal  eramlnatlnna  in  our  pubhc 
and  parochial  achoola  to  protect  the  health 
of  medicaUy  indigent  children. 

It  haa  expanded  ita  aervlcea  of  quarantine 
Inapection  at  both  the  port  of  Chicago  and 
CHare  Field.    The  city's  first  district  health 


oaaktar  will  be  opened  in  Oarfleld  Park  in 
early  June.  It  will  provide  a  oompralMnalve 
heattkL  aarrtce  directly  to  the  eommunity 
and  wUl  laeluda  prenatal  care^  «^-bahy 
ellnlc.  mantal  health  proccam.  dental  health, 
ehronie  dieaaae  control  program,  and  health 
eduratton.  In  the  future,  we  hope  to  pro- 
vide for  more  of  theee  health  oentera  which 
work  in  full  eooperatkm  with  the  medical 
aodety  and  the  local  hoepltala. 

Chicago,  which  waa  once  thought  of  aa 
"a  dirty  dty."  haa  won  Arat  awarda  in  the 
national  oontcat  in  Waehington  for  being 
the  deaneet  big  citj  in  the  United  Statee  in 
1959.  In  1961.  and  again  in  1903. 

Actually,  nothing  ta  more  Important  to 
civic  prlda  and  in  creating  an  atmoepbere 
in  whldi  the  dtlaena  wiU  aeek  to  fnatntaln 
and  Improve  their  prupeity  than  clean 
atreeta  and  alleya.  It  la  not  an  eaay  taak  to 
keep  a  city  erf  this  alae  clean. 

Making  our  big  city  clean  and  attractive 
haa  coat  money,  but  it  hut  been  well  worth  it. 
The  government  alone  could  not  have 
achieved  the  goal  of  a  much  cleaner  city.  It 
haa  been  only  through  the  cooperation  of 
indnatry.  commerce,  labor,  churchea.  civic 
groupe,  all  at  our  media  of  oooununlcatlons. 
and  above  all.  the  people  of  Chicago  who 
gave  this  program  their  whole-hearted 
support. 

The  goal  of  a  clean  and  beautiful  city  la  a 
never-ending  taak.  and  we  will  continue  not 
only  to  maintain  but  to  eipand  thla  program. 

THe  building  department  haa  been  ex- 
panded and  moat  modem  technlquee  are 
being  continually  adopted  to  insure  that  the 
oodaa  are  atrletly  followed.  Ownara  of  prop- 
erty now  are  voluntarily  repairing  and  re- 
habilitating their  buUdinga  rather  than  wait- 
ing to  be  taken  into  court. 

One  of  the  moat  effective  programa  that 
haa  been  carried  on  by  the  building  and  law 
departmenta  la  the  demolition  and  vacation 
of  dangerous  and  haaardooa  bulldinga  which 
have  long  been  eyeeoiea  in  the  cooununlty. 

The  inapection  activities  ot  the  bonding 
department  are  vttaUy  Important,  but  not 
only  in  terma  of  enforcement.  Thla  arlmlnla- 
tratlon  bellevea  that  the  building  depart- 
ment la  eeaentlally  a  aervlce  department  that 
can  aid  and  aaaiat  prupei  ty  owners  in  protec- 
tion and  Increasing  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  building  department  wlU  con- 
tinue ita  program  of  demoUahlng  hazardoua 
and  tfaageroua  build  Inge  trooa  the  neighbor- 
luxMla  of  Chicago. 

Theee  five  departments— police,  fire, 
health,  aanitation.  and  boildinga — account 
for  IS  percent  of  the  total  operating  fund  of 
the  city.  Eighty  percent  of  aU  of  tXie  In- 
creaate  In  the  budget  alnoe  1958  have  gone 
to  Improve  these  eaaenttal  est  i  lovm. 

In  the  1068  budget,  the  total  appropriation 
for  the  city's  operating  and  sapltal  improve- 
ment expendlturee  waa  leduued  by  more 
than  $40  million  The  196$  property  taxes 
for  the  operatioa  ot  the  eity'a  departmenta 
waa  rediaced  by  more  than  $7  million — the 
most  sobstanUsl  reduetton  In  the  city's  tax 
levy  for  more  than  half  a  century.  This 
reduction  wUl  be  effective  next  year. 

The  approprlatlona  for  virtually  aU  dty 
departments  were  redooed.  fevt  In  no  instance 
win  thare  be  a  entailment  of  their  basic 
services. 

The  listening  of  the  tax  burden  for  prop- 
erty owners.  eepeclaUy  for  the  email  home 
ownera.  waa  accomplished  without  dlmlnlah- 
ing  the  quality  of  vital  dty  services— services 
which  are  being  maintained  at  standards 
which  are  the  highest  in  the  dty'a  hlatory. 
Theee  reductiona  were  made  poealble  by 
atrlngsfit  eoonniles  in  all  operattooa  in- 
ToMag  cantracts.  personnel,  ocnunoditlcs, 
equipment,  and  by  improred  stipenrlalon. 

With  few  exceptlcaia  aU  of  the  home  rule 
rm^-,eimiKwr\»nt%^tinnM^  have  been  adopted.  Alao 
put  into  effect  were:  The  executive  perform. 
ance  budget,  the  claaaiflcaUon  and  eompen- 
aatlon plan,  the  conaolldation  of  functlona  of 
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the  Chtcago  Park  DIatrlct  and  the  dty  *>^t^ 
the  consolidation  of  the  land  des^^ 
conuniaaion  and  the  eosBinttnlty  oonasnal 
tkm  board  into  the  department  of  \a^B 
renewal,  the  creation  of  the  departmeo^^ 
aviation  and  the  Port  of  Chicago,  the  He! 
gram  of  coordinated  eapttal  Improvi^^ 
budgeting,  and  the  mleroOlBBlBg  ec  i«a«Z 
In  aU  departments.  TlMSS  have  aU  es. 
tributed  to  greater  eWcteacy  and 
aervlce. 

Nearly  every  depco^tment  in  thm  dtf 
had  surveys  by  expert  munidpal  consults^ 
the  conaolldation  of  functlona,  the  " 
tion  of  paperwork,  and  the 
else  tioi tic  oAoe  machinery.  In 
manta  there  were  nonreeuniag  oeata  ''e^ 
modemiaatioa  of  eqtUpaaMit  and  tki 
mndallng  of  oOoee  haa  bean  virtually 
pleted. 

We  can  look  forward  to  further  benefits  cf 
thla  modemixatlon  program.  We  ahall  ^jn- 
tlnue  thla  program  of  eSdeney  and  i 

to  uttliae  the  moet  modem  

nlquee,  to  atreamline  proeedurea.  col  ■$ 
tape,  reduce  overlapping  by  -Trnsnlliag^ 
funotlooe  and  aganclee  wherever  r~**We.i| 
employ  the  beat  talent  in  the  field.  We  riMB 
continue  to  utlllas  outstanding  ooosultaak. 

Tlie  objective  Is  to  continue  to  give  te 
taxpayer  the  greateet  value  for  hia  ^titm. 

In  1963.  under  a  pte»ioue  adminlatraMi^ 
the  ICayor'a  Onmmlaalosi  on  Revenue,  «hMfe 
waa  not  a  political  -r-pmlarfrrm  In  any  «ig^ 
■  nalisail  the  needa  of  <%lca90.  Three  yiM 
later,  when  I  assumed  oOoe.  I  followed  tts 
»i»«<f««in>«^Tw<»^^^^«  qi  the  commiaaion. 

I^at  January  I  appointed  a  dtlaaas  e(M> 
mittee  on  dty  revenue  and  expenditaim. 
The  purpoee  of  the  committee  was  to  stafy 
the  proposition  to  place  Ilmltatloaa  on  te 
real  estate  tax  levy  and  to  study  alt 
propoeala  in  relation  to  revenue 
and  dty  expendlturee. 

The    committee    wlU    preeent   Ita 
mendatlona  ahortly,  and  we  wiU  then  ; 
to   the    dty   council   a  apt 
taxea  and  revenue. 

Our  agenclea  dealing  directly  with  the  vC 
fare  of  people  have  aU  been  ploneera  la  ■•* 
programa. 

The  Human  Relatlona  Oommlaalca  kai 
made  great  atridea  in  developing  bettsr  m^ 
deratanding  among  an  our  people  In  saeal 
yeara.  The  eoaamissloa  ha«  not  only  IM 
great  suoceea  in  preventing  radal 
haa  alao  made  great  prograae  in 
employment  opportunitlea. 

Our   other   oommiaalana,   aenior 
youth  welfare,  newcomers,  and  the 
treatment  center,  are  «»»«^*"g  steady 
reee   In    their   fields,   an   of 
contributing  to  the  weU-beIng  of  our  ] 

Because  of  the  unavoidatala  neglect 
had  caueed  an  aecnmalatlon  of  urssnt  i 
UUa  admlntateatloo  eetatoUabed  a  poUersI 
expediting  aU  of  Ita  public  worka  programa  m 
aa  to  bring  the  beneflta  of  new  facilities  U 
the  cltlaens  aa  quickly  as  possible. 

To  determine  the  cltyli  needs  and  the  nesdi 
of  the  many  aoburbe  to  which  the  city  sup- 
plies water,  we  requeeted  a  aurvey  to  fiaan 
late  plana  for  the  next  96  years. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  southwest  pua^ 
Ing  staUon  was  in  full  operation,  and  wttk> 
In  a  few  montha  the  largest  filtration  ptaat 
In  the  world  wlU  supply  filtered  watsr  ts 
mlUlona  of  people  residing  on  the  central 
and  north  aldaa  of  the  dty  and  to  IS  suborti. 

The  public  works  improvements  during  tfei 
paat  8  yeara  are  evident  everywhere,  la* 
duded  in  ttUa  area  of  acUvity  Hm  been  tks 
construction  of  numeroua  new  plajloti  aaf 
playgrounda.  new  eewera.  new  watsr  malaa 
pumping  stations,  new  flltratkm  plMt 
bridges  and  viaducts.  {>olice  and  tkn  ala> 
tlona,  new  parks,  beaches,  and  aalai»lt 
poola,  houae  of  correotion  liinaMPSiaantB  1$ 
mUea  of  expreeawaya  to  (Irs  this  dtf  tk» 
finest  expreesway  system  of  Its  kind  In  tha 
country. 
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CbU»€0  »  *^  ^>*^  ttgbted  dty  In  the 
nnitBd  fitatss.  We  have  rebuilt  Navy  Flar  as 
rlodten  port.  CBare  PlaM  Is  the  busleM 
^  BMst  oKXlsra  In  the  Nation,  without  eost 
IB  the  taxpayer. 

f^  dty  of  Chicago  has  carried  on  this 
M^Bsndoua  public  worka  and  cooununlty 
Improvement  program  whUe  at  the  aame 
yn«  It  haa  Improved  Ite  national  credit  rat- 
tof  which  win  reault  in  the  aavinga  of  hun- 
Z^  of  thouaanda  of  doUara  to  taxpayers. 
atgagot  overall  per  capita  debt  la  the 
j^ivth  lowect  of  the  NaUon-a  42  largeat  dtiee. 

<nie  dty  haa  tuiderway  27  community  Im- 
■uismnnT  projects  under  the  direction  of 
tts  dapartment  of  urban  renewal.  Six  proj- 
,e(a  bare  been  completed.  The  total  asasassd 
nlos  of  theee  aU  projecta  after  redevelop- 
BiOt  haa  increaaed  ao  that  they  produce  a 
M  yield  that  la  147  percent  higher  than 
^tlan  development. 

for  all  37  redevelopment  projecta,  whidi 
K^oda  construction  for  educational,  medi- 
al, and  other  nontax  paying  Inatitutlona,  the 
^■11*1  tax  yield  la  expected  to  more  than 
4ottblc.  These  conununity  improveokent 
Mjgrams,  working  with  the  buUdlng  and 
Kv  departmenta,  are  leading  the  way  to  the 
Ml  of  eliminating  blighted  and  dUapldated 
toajjdlngs  from  every  neighborhood  in  the 
dty  of  Chicago. 

Iha  VS.  oenaus  of  houaing  reported  that 
fc  the  period  between  1960  and  1900  the 
number  of  dilapidated  dwellinga  in  Chicago 
vu  reduced  by  more  than  60  percent,  from 
M,000  to  30.000.  In  the  paat  3  yeara  the 
number  of  such  dwellings  haa  been  further 
ndueed  by  5,000  to  8,000. 

The  fundamental  principle  behind  aU  of 
eer  planning  for  community  Improvement 
to  that  there  will  be  no  program  uiulertaken 
nntll  the  realdenta  of  the  community  have 
had  every  opportunity  to  participate  in  hear- 
tiy  and  discussions,  and  to  make  their  con- 
tributions to  the  plana  for  their  neighbor- 


Chicago's  houaing  program  for  the  aged  Is 
MTlng  as  a  model  for  the  Nation.  Our  aenior 
dtiasiia  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
llvt  In  bousing  they  can  afford,  in  their  own 
eanmunltlee  where  they  wUI  continue  to 
-«««i*>i«  their  tlea  with  their  relatlvea, 
nstghbora,  and  churchea.  The  department 
(t  ff^^-'^g  la  developing  the  comprehenalve 
patnl  plan. 

Iha  poslUon  of  the  dty  of  Chicago  today  la 
far  different  than  It  waa  in  1955.  Then  we 
«■«  faced  with  tlie  urgent  program  mainte- 
aaaee  and  inadequate  revenuee.  Xvery  prop- 
wty  owner,  every  buslneesman,  knovrs  that 
U  ha  parmlta  hIa  property  or  hia  plant  to  run 
down  for  many  yeara  the  Job  of  bringing  it 
baA  la  far  more  eoetly  and  difficult  than 
tf  maintenance  and  servloe  l»  kept  on  a  day- 
by-day  basis. 

The  dty  now  has  for  moet  part  brought 
its  plant  and  Its  aerricce  to  atandarda  that 
irs  able  to  meet  the  preeent  day  needa  of  ita 
clUssus. 

It  haa  been  making  up  thla  deferred  maln- 
tMianoe  which  haa  made  neceeaary  aubetan- 
ttal  expendlturee  and  increaaed  taxee. 

We  are  now  on  the  threahold  of  making 
progreaa  with  much  greater  apeed  becauae 
*t  have  the  toola  and  the  dlmate  in  which 
to  do  so. 

It  la  to  the  credit  of  the  membera  of  the 
etty  council  and  the  people  of  Chicago  that 
oar  dty  now  la  conaldered  to  have  one  of 
the  finest  administrative  govemmente  In  the 
Ration.  We  can  now  reevaluate  our  programa 
for  the  future  from  thla  new  position  of 
itrtngtb,  rather  than  of  weakneea. 

It  must  be  undaratood  that  urban  renewal 
are  worda  that  cover  nearly  aU  of  the  actiri- 
tlas  of  government,  for  urban  renewal  is 
Just  one  way  of  aaylng  conununity  improve- 
msnt. 

We  are  now  In  the  position  vrhere  we  can 
properly   reevaluate    the   rebtiUding   of    our 


eommunltles  taking  under  ^>edfic  consider- 
ation: 

Expanding  and  improving  oommunieatlon 
with  the  public  and  giving  greater  partid- 
patlon  and  a  broadsr  comprehension  in  what 
local  government  la  doing  to  improve  ita 
nelghborhooda,  and  reappraiaing  what  re- 
aourcee  we  have  to  finance  a  community  Im- 
provement program  which  meana  much  to 
all  the  people  of  Chicago.  The  need  for  re- 
examination of  our  program  la  not  because 
we  have  not  made  substantial  progress  but 
becauae  we  feel  that  under  the  new  Chicago 
we  can  make  much  greater  progreaa. 

A  ootnmunity  improvement  program  must 
Include  better  achools,  libraries,  beachce. 
and  playgrounds. 

We  will  continue  our  policy  of  noninter- 
ference with  the  board  of  education,  but  we 
will  continue  to  Join  in  every  effort  of  giving 
all  the  young  people  of  Chicago  the  finest 
educational  opportunitlea. 

All  of  ua  can  take  pride  that  Chicago  la 
one  of  the  few  big  dtiea  in  the  nation  where 
not  a  alngle  student  Is  on  a  double-ahift  in 
the  public  achoola. 

In  1966,  a  new  branch  of  the  Univeralty 
of  nilnola  win  give  unequaled  opportunity 
to  our  young  people  in  Chicago  and  in  the 
aurrounding  area. 

Thla  administration  and  the  people  of 
Chicago  will  work  hand  in  tumd  with  xuii- 
veraity  ofBciala  and  the  facility  to  make  thia 
tu-ban  univeralty  a  podtlve  infiuence  in 
aerving  the  economic,  the  aoclal,  and  cultural 
life  of  our  dty. 

Aa  mayor,  I  have  felt  that  one  of  my  great 
reaponalbllltlea  waa  to  preeent  a  true  picture 
of  our  dty,  and  to  eraae  the  unreal  notion 
that  many  people  had  of  Chicago  and  ita 
people.  Throughout  the  paat  8  yeara,  Chi- 
cago haa  been  viaited  by  the  highest  repre- 
aentativea  of  nearly  every  nation.  We  have 
had  many  eventa  that  have  drawn  world- 
wide attention  to  the  beauty,  the  greatneea 
of  our  city  and  the  warmth  and  friendlineaa 
of  our  people.  Chicago  now  la  a  magnet  for 
visitors  from  aU  over  the  world. 

Work  to  completely  upgrade  the  outer 
drive  win  begin  thia  year  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  grade  aeparatlon  to  eliminate  the 
bottleneck  at  Oak  Street.  The  entire  drive 
will  be  repaved.  Similar  work  wlU  atart  at 
67th  Street  and  the  outer  drive  repaved  on 
the  aouth  aide. 

It  la  not  oxir  intention  to  make  It  a  auper- 
highway.  The  lakefront  drlvee  are  a  ahow- 
plaoe  of  the  worid  and  thia  adminlatration 
wUl  keep  it  that  way.  It  wUl  be  my  firm 
policy  to  reject  any  attempt  to  commerdaliae 
or  to  buUd  any  atructure  along  the  lake- 
front  unleea  It  la  directly  concerned  with 
public  recreation  or  culture.  We  wiU  do 
everything  poealble  to  further  the  enjoyment 
of  thia  front  yard  of  Chicago  for  ita  dtl- 
aena with  more  landscaping,  gardena,  and 
additional  recreational  facUltlee. 

In  1965  approximately  39,000  tone  were 
handled  at  Navy  Pier.  Last  year  an  aUtime 
high  for  Import-esport  traflic  of  general 
merchandlae  vraa  eetabllahed  with  more  than 
357.000  tone.  Approximately  $33  la  added 
to  the  dty'a  economy  from  each  ton  croea- 
ing  the  docka.  Thua  the  $9  million  Invested 
In  the  port  improvement  U  being  returned  to 
the  economy  and  will  be  returned  several 
times  over  In  the  futuuv.  We  wlU  intenaify 
our  efforts  to  promote  the  Chicago  port  and 
expand  this  trade.  At  Lake  Calumet  the  city 
has  one  of  the  most  modem  ports  in  the 
world.  We  know  that  lU  fviU  potential  has 
yet  to  be  realised.  The  completion  of  the 
Cal-Sag  project  m  1905  will  have  a  greater 
Impact  to  Chicago  than  the  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Bsaway.  We  win  give  aU  of 
our  support  and  assists  nos  to  the  growth 
of  this  great  harbor. 

Our  goal  is  to  open  the  Southweet  Bapiees 
way  in  1964.    Studies  are  being  made  for  a 
North-flouth  Sxpressway  near  Olcero  Avenue. 
In  planning  for  new  expreeai^ya  we  must  be 


extremely  careful  that  we  do  not  advaraely 
affect  any  of  our  fine  neighborhoods.  Our 
transportation  program  wiU  provide  a  bal- 
anced and  coordinated  traniportatlan  net- 
work  which  Indudee  expressways,  mAlor  and 
preferential  streets,  and  mass  transportation. 

Again,  looking  into  the  future,  there  Is 
a  definite  need  for  a  ctUtnral  oentsr  and 
central  sports  stadium  convenient  for  all  our 
reeidents.  Studiee  are  tmderway  oonosmlng 
theee  propoeala. 

The  objective  of  our  tranaportation  pro- 
gram la  not  Juat  to  move  vehlelee  but  to 
move  the  greateet  number  of  people  aafely 
and  conveniently.  Iliia  of  naeeealty  muat 
involve  the  ezpanaion  and  improvement  of 
the  maaa  tranq>ortation  aystem.  The  utiU- 
aatlon  of  the  median  atripa  in  the  Northweet 
■xpreeaway  and  the  Dan  Rjran  Eipieeaway 
would  provide  a  direct  eervioe  to  our  nei^- 
borhooda  and  relieve  congestion  from  the 
expressways  and  arterial  atreete.  It  would  be 
a  great  improvement  to  tear  down  the  B 
atructure  around  our  Loop  and  extend  the 
Wells  Street  Subway. 

extending  the  State  Street  Subway  aouth 
of  19th  Street,  down  Archer  Avenue,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Dan  Ryan  Kxprsssway  would 
provide  mass  transportation  for  many  thou- 
aanda. However,  the  CTA  cannot  expand 
and  improve  Its  aervlce  from  ita  own  rev- 
enuee. It  muat  have  the  combined  finan- 
cial aaaiatance  of  the  Federal,  State,  coun- 
ty, and  dty  governments. 

Chicago  has  less  unemployment  than  moet 
big  dtlee.  However,  there  must  be  increaaed 
emphaala  upon  expanding  Job  opportuntiea. 

■aaential  cooperative  programa  between 
univeraitiea  and  buaineea  have  been  formu- 
lated which  win  draw  the  proper  attention  to 
Chicago  aa  a  reeearch  and  development  cen- 
ter. Poeltlve  aaaiatance  to  buaineea  and  la- 
bor to  bring  more  contraeta  to  Chicago  and 
to  make  known  the  induatrial  0H>*l>Ultiee 
of  the  many  excellent  companlee  and  unions 
in  Chicago  are  being  puraued. 

In  the  area  of  youth  welfare,  Chicago  haa 
made  important  gaina.  But  we  muat  not 
be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  atlU  confront 
aerloxia  problema.  The  problema  of  the  out- 
of-achool.  out-of-work  youth  are  eerioua. 

One  ot  the  moet  crucial  questions  in  the 
coming  jreara  wiU  be  youth  employment  op- 
portunitlee.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
expanaion  In  the  labor  force  In  the  next  10 
yeara  WiU  be  in  young  patsona  under  94  years 
of  age.  More  and  more  of  Chicago's  youth 
win  be  entering  the  labor  foroe  during  the 
next  4  yeara  and  Job  opportunltiee  and  prop- 
er training  muat  be  provided  for  theee 
youth. 

We  cannot  permit  the  la^  of  oiHMrtu- 
nity  to  handicap  the  next  generation.  In  the 
years  ahead,  we  wlU  carry  out  a  vigorous 
program  consisting  of: 

1.  A  maximum  effort  to  attract  to  Chi- 
cago expanding  induatriae. 

3.  A  canvaaa  of  every  Induatrial  and  btid- 
neea  complex  in  Chicago  and  its  environs  for 
fuU-  and  part-time  work  on>ortunltles  for 
youth. 

3.  We  will  take  advantage  of  every  Federal 
and  State  reaoxirce  for  improving  the  akUla 
of  young  people  in  order  to  make  our  youth 
eligible  for  employment  opportunities. 

4.  We  win  support  and  give  assistance  to 
every  neighborhood -centered  program  for 
counseling  and  helping  youth  to  fit  into 
the  world  of  work. 

Cloeely  related  to  the  problem  of  youth 
employment  is  the  problem  of  the  school 
dropout.  We  support  the  tremendous  effort 
of  the  board  of  education  to  expand  oounael- 
ing  and  guidance  services,  their  efforts  to 
develop  more  vocational  education  programs 
geared  to  the  work  oKMrtunltlas  In  the  dty 
of  Chicago,  the  elimination  of  double-ehlfta 
for  Bchool  children,  the  expanaion  and  de- 
velopment  of  the  Jtmlor  ooUege   program. 

This  year,  the  commission  on  youth  wel- 
fare, in  cooperation  with  community  groupe 
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and  ootnmltteM.  U  working  with  the  Khools 
to  meet  with  erery  youth  who  Is  ecmslderlnc 
(dropping  out  ot  eebotri. 

In  the  general  area  of  youth  welfare.  w« 
wOl  eoBttmn  eoauBOBfty  eainpatens  to 
build  respect  among  youth  ftir  high  stand- 
ards of  law  and  order,  to  eontrtil  the  avail- 
abill^  of  alcohol  to  youth,  to  eHmlsAte  the 
•nTlroomeBtal  hasarda  to  the  health  and 
the  welfare  of  ehlldren,  to  expand  the  child 
health  program  and  improre  the  control  of 
the  diseases  that  partlcvdarly  affect  children. 
to  atiiBlnate  dlacrlmliiAtlon.  and  to  equalize 
opportunity. 

These  are  gofOs  which  can  he  achieved 
only  throogh  a  partnership  between  agen- 
cies and  organlzatlans  of  govenunent  and 
looal  oommvinlty  effort.  Including  churehee. 
schools,  youth  organisations  and  cItIc 
groups,  "mis  partnership  is  already  work- 
ing, and  It  will  be  expanded. 

Our  admlnlstratkm  worked  hard  to  Ining 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  railway  term- 
laals.  This  Improvement,  which  will  put 
preckms  land  to  Its  best  use  and  provide 
free  circulation  to  the  South  Side,  must  be 
carried  out.  We  are  continuing  to  meet 
with  the  railroad  presidents  and  will  Inten- 
sify our  efforts  to  taring  about  this  dvlo 
improvement. 

In  1965.  the  new  clvle  center  and  court- 
house will  be  ready.  It  will  make  a  genuine 
oootrlbntton  to  the  better  administration  of 
justice,  to  providing  needed  space  for  gov- 
ernment office,  and  will  bring  to  oTir  central 
area  a  plaza  and  a  modern  building  which 
will  add  to  the  attraetlvenees  of  that  ifea. 

One  of  the  basic  i»vblems  that  faoee  Chi- 
cago and  most  metropolitan  cities  Is  the  lack 
of  equitable  repieeeutatton  of  the  urban 
population  m  the  State  legislature.  The 
people  of  our  city,  the  residents  of  the  entire 
metropolitan  area,  must  Insist  that  ths  lawa 
which  dlrsctly  affect  them  are  prepared  and 
deliberated  upon  by  representatives  edio  un- 
derstand thetr  needs  and  their  problems.  It 
is  not  a  question  or  political  partlss.  It  Is 
basically  a  quesUon  of  true  represenUtlon  for 
the  greater  majority  oi  the  people  who  Uve 
m  the  State  of  Illinois. 

This  does  net  mean  that  any  one  county 
or  any  one  area  should  dominate  our  General 
Assembly,  but  It  doee  mean  that  our  urban 
pcqnilatkm  should  have  proper  and  fab- 
treatment  In  determining  their  own  destiny. 
For  all  of  us  who  are  In  city  government, 
my  running  mates,  City  Clerk  John  C.  ICar- 
cin;  City  Treasurer  William  O.  BfUota;  the 
members  of  the  city  council,  the  heads  of 
departments,  city  employees  In  all  branches 
and  agencies,  this  Is  a  night  of  solexxm  re- 
dedlcation  to  the  duties  we  are  delegated  to 
perform. 

Uppermoet  In  our  minds  Is  not  the  feeling 
of  triumph  nor  of  self-glorilleatlon.  but 
rather  the  sense  of  gratitude  and  the  devout 
wish  to  prove  worthy  of  tremendous  respon- 
sibility to  o\ir  beloved  Chicago. 

I  was  elected  on  April  a  as  a  Democrat.  I 
am  proud  that  I  had  the  support  of  my  party. 
As  in  my  previous  terms  as  mayor,  I  will  serve 
all  of  the  people  of  this  city.  Republicans, 
Independents,  and  Denjpcrats  alike.  I  am 
especially  proud  of  the  strong  and  indispen- 
sable support  that  was  given  to  me  by  the 
many  thousands  of  citizens,  responding  to 
nonpartisan  appeals,  who  put  progress 
ahead  of  partisan  considerations.  As  I  have 
frequently  said,  I  have  tried  always  to  con- 
duct my  public  life  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  that  good  government  Is  good 
politics,  and  good  politics  Is  good  govern- 
ment. 

TO  the  members  of  the  city  eoxincU  who 
have  been  reelected,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  and  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  cooperation  my  administra- 
tion has  had  from  tbem.  To  the  newly 
elected  members  go  equally  hearty  congratu- 
lations. I  assure  theee  men  that  they  win 
have  from  me  every  consideration  and  as- 


■istanee  I  can  give.  I  am  confident  we  can 
an  waft  together,  with  dUtgenoe  and  with 
Integrity,  to  make  an  even  greater  cnicago. 
I  would  ttke  to  expiess  my  appreciation  to 
aU  of  the  media  of  oommtmleatlons,  the 
metropolitan  press,  the  community  press,  the 
radio,  and  TV  stations,  civic  organlxatlons. 
the  dergy,  labor  organizations,  an  who  have 
a  part  ta  shaping  public  sentiment,  all  who 
are  truly  concerned  with  promoting  the 
physical,  material,  social,  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  millions  of  people,  of  every  race, 
creed,  and  color,  who  Uve  and  work  and 
worship  here  In  harmony. 

Always  we  have  to  bear  In  mind  that  In 
Chicago,  great  among  the  greatest  of  Indxis- 
trlal.  commercial,  and  cultural  centers  of 
the  world,  the  greatest  resource  of  all  Is  the 
people  themselves.  It  is  from  the  people 
that  our  proxxl  spirit  of  T  wlU"  springs.  It 
la  with  the  people  that  this  spirit  resides, 
spurring  aU  of  us  to  greater  effort,  impelling 
us  to  Uve  up  to  the  heritage  we  have  from 
those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

There  \b  no  greater  honor  to  me  than  to 
serve  the  people  of  Chicago  as  their  mayor. 
This  is  the  city  of  my  birth,  this  Is  the  city 
of  my  upbringing  and  all  that  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  mother  and  father,  to  my  good  wife  and 
family,  to  my  teachers  and  to  my  good  nelgh- 
hon  and  friends. 

The  goal  of  the  metropolis  Is  to  offer  to 
its  citizens  the  widest  possible  variety  of 
choice  in  aU  aspects  of  Uvlng  and  working, 
providing  the  greatest  variety  In  choice  of 
Jobs,  and  the  maximiun  variety  of  educa- 
tional and  cultural  opportunities. 

It  Is  the  destiny  of  Chicago  to  be  a  great 
metropolis. 

With  your  cooperation  and  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  people  of  Chicago,  and  with 
God's  help,  we  shaU  not  falL 
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TIME  FOR  MANDATORY  SEVERANCE 
OF  AID  TO  NASSER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [lir.  Halpbui]  is  recogniaed  for  15 
minutes. 

Ifr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
ironic  that  our  Nation  is  c<Mnmemoratlng 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  heroic  but 
ill-fated  uprising  of  the  persecuted  Jews 
in  the  Warsaw  ghetto  at  the  very  time 
that  a  new  totalitarian  despot,  Nasser  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  is  pr^iaring 
new  aggression  to  wipe  out  the  State  of 
Israel  and  to  annex  other  territory. 

If  the  observances  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  anniversary  are  to  have  any  real 
meaning,  it  is  essential  that  we  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  notorious  atrocities  of 
the  Nazis.  Former  Nasis  and  other  Ger- 
man tfjchnlclans  and  aclenfeists  are  now 
in  Egypt  aiding  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic to  perfect  the  missiles  and  weapons  to 
destroy  those  Jews,  now  resident  of  Is- 
rael, who  managed  to  escape  Hitler's 
holocaust. 

The  United  Arab  Republic.  In  advocat- 
ing "Arab  socialism"  is  pumiii«  a  poli<^ 
reminiscent  of  the  ''national  socialism" 
of  Hitler's  Germany.  Instead  of  raising 
the  living  standards  of  the  masses 
through  reforms  In  education,  health, 
housing,  and  peaceful  production  of 
necessary  commoditAes,  Nasser  is  con- 
centrating on  building  a  poUoe  state 
which  is  preparing  for  a  siMce  age  war. 
Nasser  is  squandering  his  own  assets  to 
buy  Soviet  jet  bombers  and  Jet  fighters  as 
wen  as  military  rockets.  The  Arab 
peasant  remains  in  the  horse  age  but 
Nasser  dreams  of  a  vast  Arab  empire 


ruled    by    his    missile-equipped   ai^. 
trained  by  Soviet  and  ex-Naai  m^Sl 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  dictate  tte  ^ 

temal  affairs  of  the  United  Arab 
lie  de^ite  the  threat  to  peace, 
has  openly  aimouneed  that  his  «»i 
Arab  union  win  liberate  PtS^Z 
through destrucUon of IsraeL  Tflfls^T 
and  spies  are  plotting  to  overthroe^I 
Western  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia,  ^fc 
treasury  is  paying  out  millions  for  BaZ 
equipment  of  even  more  recent  Sm 
than  that  supplied  Cuba.  His  -tiiniiy 
IncidentoUy.  trades  with  Cuba  whflTlSl 
press  condemns  the  United  Statai  m 
condones  Castro. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  dlctati 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  AmI 
Republic  even  though  the  coosclttea? 
mankind  has  Just  be^  shocked  hy  t£ 
employment  of  former  Nazis  to  perfect 
missiles  to  sow  mass  destruction  « 
Israel.  ^ 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  thhm 
that  we  can  do  in  the  national  Intent 
of  the  United  SUtes.  There  is  certalS 
no  logic  in  the  American  taxpayers^ 
sidizing.  however  indirectly,  the  DAJl 
military  missile  build  up  and  further 
acquisition  of  a  dangerous  arsenal  ef 
Soviet  weapons.  I  do  not  think  tbaX  1 
cent  should  go  to  defray  the  Soviet 
weapons  expenditures  of  a  coimtiy  Iflte 
the  UAJi.  which  supports  Communis 
Cuba. 

A  country  which  takes  upon  itself  to 
Jeopardise  world  peace  by  irrespoDsaie 
and  power-mad  proliferation  of  Ifes 
rocket  race  does  not  deserve  oar  a^ 
sidles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  preparing  then- 
fore  legislation  which  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose to  make  mandatory  the  sevennn 
of  American  assistance  to  the  Dtaltai 
Arab  Republic  in  view  ot  lU  um  at  m 
own  resources  to  finance  sophistkatit 
Soviet  weapons  systems,  to  train  Its  sA- 
cers  and  specialists  In  the  Soviet  Uoe 
military  centers,  and  to  establish  a  Nail- 
staffed  missile  center  in  the  inflammable 
Near  East. 

There  has  been  on  the  books  the  stipii- 
latlcm  introduced  last  session  by  Senator 
KxArnvG  and  myself  known  by  some  m 
the  Keating-Halpem  amendment  to  f*- 
vor.  In  dispensing  oiir  aid,  those  nation 
which  do  not  divert  their  own  resoureet 
to  buy  Soviet  arms.  Those  implement- 
ing our  aid  program  have  ignored  thta 
expression  of  the  sense  of  Congxew. 
The  time  has  come  for  more  fotesfal 
action  and  I  call  on  all  my  coUeagaM 
to  Join  with  me  in  writing  language  Mi 
this  year's  bin  to  end  our  misguided  tad 
disastrous  subsidy  of  Mr.  Nasser,  tbe 
Fidel  Castro  of  the  Near  East. 

I  would  like  In  this  connection  to  drtw 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  a  pertinent 
sjmdlcated  news  column  by  Milton 
Friedman,  a  White  House  oorrespoul- 
ent,  whose  writings  appeev  in  many 
newspapers.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  ttUi 
point  in  my  remarks  to  Insert  the  MBtOB 
Friedman  column: 

ICOAOJf    PaODMAM     COLUMK 

WaaajjMitM. — ^Tbare  are  aotloiM  tbe  aip 
minlstrattoa  could  take  to  give  deeper  mnn 
ing  to  President  Kennedy's  proclamation  eai^ 
ing  for  observance  on  April  31  of  the  Mth 
anniversary  ot  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprlslag. 
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Kvuksdy  noted  that  the  Jewish  mar- 

Um  cweiwlteimtng  forees  of  the  Jteal 
for  mora  thaa  S  weeks,  thsreby 
■luytilnC  *  mhi^Nr  la  the  annals  at  human 


Tod^y.  the  aoene  shtfta  to  IsraeL  Maassrls 
-^^  ini""*"«fc*««'  of  Israel,  Is  no  different 
Qoa  that  of  8S-Oeneral  ^urgen  Stroop. 
ufiimsnisr  of  the  Nasi  foroee  assigned  to 
miuMUtT  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 
11M  survivors  of  ths  Nasi  holocaxiat  and 
■  faaslls  have  no  desire  to  die  in  another 
and  doomed  ghetto.  They  see  Bgypt 
,  and  trained  by  tbe  Sovlst  Union. 
I  received  Russian  offensive  weap- 
modsrn  than  those  removed  fron 
aS  Amsrlcan  insistence.  Meanwhile, 
to  developing  a  new  Afrlka  Oorps  of 
IPi0(  Osnnan  scientists  and  techntflans.  In- 
to biUld  missiles  and  super- 
•ftsssrschmlU  jet  flghters. 
Bat  ths  fact  moat  dUDcult  to  live  with  Is 
tks  ladirset  subskUaatioti  by  the  United 
Ststss  of  the  agypttan  military  buildup. 
8UU  Department  oOtelals  still  rsfUM  to 
Srsw  a  moral  distinction  between  democratic 
laail  and  totslltartsn  Bgypt  and  squats  ths 
tao  aaUocw  as  equaUy  worthy.  There  are 
blast  that  If  Israel  says  too  much  about 
gpptlaa  ilsslles.  some  people  here  might 
atsrt  questioning    Israel's   development    of 


FmAdsnt  Ksnnedy  last  year  met  a  sltua- 

tloc  which  then  existed.  He  authorlaed 
Zvssl  to  purchase  Hawk  antiaircraft  mlsellee 
trosB  ths  United  SUtes.  NegoUatlons  over 
purchsss  terms  are  Just  ending.  The  Hawks 
•rt  yet  to  be  delivered. 

A  gap  now  exists,  to  Israel's  perUous  (Us- 
adtantsge.  An  "escalation"  of  weapons  sys- 
t«B  luu  occurred.  Nasser  no  longer  has  to 
ON  bombers  to  t>last  Israel.  He  needs  only 
to  push  buttons  azvd  dispatch  salvos  of  mls- 
dlM  which  are  unstoppable  by  Hawks  or 
ftnything  else. 

Ihs  Egyptian  mlssUe  does  not  havs  to 
land  on  tc^  of  Tel  Aviv's  Dan  Hotel.  Allenby 
Rosd  win  do. 

The  Hawks  will  arrive  this  year  to  meet 
Isat  year's  situation.  Israel  once  mote  lags 
MUnd. 

Ifasser  has  received  hundreds  of  Ttiiiii^nf 
of  dollars  in  American  l<^nt.  grants,  %"<| 
othsr  aid.  Hs  uses  his  own  resouroee.  thus 
iNsd.  to  build  missiles  and  pay  Nads.  Kven 
feads  generated  by  sale  of  American  surplus 
Mod  (Iven  to  Egypt  are  used  partially  for 
military  purposee. 

Tbe  American  taxpayer  Is  thus  made  to 
I**^  l^lTPt  buy  Soviet  arms,  pay  Commu- 
aMi  for  Instructing  Kgyptlan  personnel,  and 
eempsnsate  Germans,  Including  Nazis,  now 
vnrklng  In  the  Kgyptlan  military  establish- 
meot. 

TWs  Issue  wlU  certainly  be  raised,  by 
Omoerats  and  Republicans  alike,  when  the 
Sid   program    comes    before    Congress    thu 


Amertea  Is  buying  Nasser's  favor  by  sutasl- 
jj«fa>C  the  work  In  Cairo  of  former  NaA 
Morm  IVoop  Col.  Ferdinand  Brandner  who 
Sheets  one  of  the  new  special  weapons 
poups.  America  also  flnsnnee.  however  in- 
dirsctly,  tbe  German  unit's  medical  offloer. 
the  notorious  Dr.  Elsele.  who  eecaped  to 
%TPt  from  Germany  to  avoid  trial  for 
ttroeitles  he  committed  as  camp  doctor  at 
S'ichenwald  concentration  camp. 

President  Kennedy  said  the  heroic  upris- 
ing of  Warsaw  ghetto  Jews  was  "an  Inspira- 
*»«  to  ths  peace-loving  people  of  the  world 
»nd  a  warning  to  would-be  oppressors  which 
win  long  be  remembered." 

This  proclamaUon  was  a  kind  and  sincere 
•t^teaient  by  the  President.  But  It  would 
•chieve  funcUonal  slgnlfleanoe  if  American 
PoUcy  withheld  aid  from  "would-be  op- 
P<;;*Qrs"  and  othsrwlss  prevented  Naaser 
»om  becoming  aaethsr  88  Oen.  Jurgen 
Stroop. 


A  fitting  commemoraUon  of  the  Ws 

ghetto  uprlatng  could  Include  a  new  look  by 
Washington  at  Rgypt.  tbe  nation  which  is 
arming  to  wipe  out  the  survivors  of  Hitler's 
holocaust. 


UJ8.  POUCY  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extmd 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Naval 
Reserve  duty  to  our  naval  Iwse  at 
Ouantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  our  Atlantic 
Command  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  and 
several  other  top  military  bases. 

I  have  come  back  deeply  impressed 
with  the  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
I  found  that  the  situation  in  Cuba  is 
well  under  control,  that  our  forces  are 
wen  trained,  alert,  their  morale  high, 
their  weapons  outstanding,  and  ready 
for  anything  that  comes.  I  found  the 
level  of  our  military  intelligence  about 
Cuba  still  of  the  highest  quality. 

After  such  a  visit  one  realises  that 
only  the  sheerest  kind  of  demagog  could 
still  maintain  that  the  United  States  has 
no  Cuban  policy. 

Of  course  we  have  a  policy,  dear, 
simple,  and  precise.  It  is  to  proceed.  In 
company  with  our  Latin  American  allies, 
to  isolate  Castro  as  C(»npletely  as  pos- 
sible, to  keep  his  Cuba  under  complete 
and  constant  military  surveillance,  to 
apply  a  whole  myriad  of  poUttoal  and 
economic  pressures  to  his  regime,  and  to 
maintain  immediately  available  and  in 
full  combat  readiness  an  overwhelming 
military  force  ci4>able  of  completely  wip- 
ing out  his  regime  in  case  the  Cuban 
dictator  should  ever  again  threaten  di- 
rect military  operations  anywhere  in  the 
Caribbean.  And  our  basic  objective  is 
to  remove  Soviet  troops  from  Cuba,  to 
eliminate  the  Castro  regime,  and  to  es- 
tablish a  free  and  Independent  Cuba. 

This  is  a  policy  which  at  the  moment 
Involves  actions  short  of  war.  But  It 
is  a  policy  which  also  takes  into  account 
every  possible  contingency.  No  reason- 
ably informed  American  would  expect  tis 
to  publish  those  contingency  arrange- 
ments in  the  newspi^iers  any  more  than 
he  would  have  expected  us  to  broadcast 
the  time  and  piaoe  of  the  Normandy 
landings  over  the  radio  a  week  before 
D-day. 

It  is  not  Castro  who  has  us  boxed  in 
down  there — it  is  we  who  have  Castro 
boxed  in.  And  I  for  one  would  certainly 
hate  to  be  in  his  shoes,  and  on  his  side 
of  the  Cactus  Curtain  right  now. 

We  can  best  understand  what  is  going 
on  in  Cuba,  I  think,  by  comparing  Castro 
to  a  fugitive  from  the  police,  holed  up 
In  a  farmhouse  with  the  farmer's  wife 
and  youngsters  as  hostages,  and  with  the 
police  surroimding  the  house  on  all  sides. 
The  police  can  wait  the  fugitive  out.  they 
can  go  in  shooting  and  run  the  risk  of 
hurting  the  wife  and  children,  or  they 
can  lob  tear  gas  shells  at  him  until  the 
heat  and  irritation  force  him  out  with 
his  hands  up. 


Nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  criti- 
cise the  police  for  momentarily  reststliig 
the  temptation  to  shoot  and  trying  the 
other  alternatives  flrst-^iobody.  that  Is. 
except  someone  who  needed  to  keep  his 
name  in  the  headlines  at  any  cost. 

It  has  been  something  of  a  shock  to 
me  to  come  back  and  find  that  over  the 
Easter  week  the  same  okl  people  are  at 
the  same  old  stand,  still  peddling  the 
same  old  campaign  of  fear,  distortion, 
ccmfusion,  and  pretense  over  Cuba.  Ob- 
viously their  information  eomes  straight 
from  the  lecture  platforms  and  the  Mim- 
eograph machines  because  it  Is  a  cinch 
It  does  not  come  from  the  foxholes  or  the 
command  plotting  rooms  of  Americui 
fighting  men. 

As  one  who  is  proud  to  be  a  naval 
reservist,  I  resent  theee  continuing  ef- 
forts to  portray  our  American  military 
f(»ces  as  either  stupid  or  liars.  If  the 
Member  of  the  other  body  who  claims  he 
knows  all  about  all  these  Russian  troops 
getting  back  into  Cuba  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  visit  Cuba  Instead  of  trying  to 
run  American  Cuban  polttej  from  the 
press  gallery  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  he  would  never  have  dared  to 
launch  those  preposterous  charges  of  a 
new  Cuban  buildup.  The  pltdn  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  shipping  into  Cuba 
today  is  vastly  smaller  than  it  was  last 
BumxneT. 

So  how  are  these  new  Russian  troops 
supposed  to  get  into  Cuba  anyway — by 
paddling  rubber  boats  all  the  way  down 
from  the  North  Sea? 

Some  people,  I  suppose,  will  never  be 
happy  imtil  we  are  fighting  a  full-scale 
war  in  the  Caribbean.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  understand  and  support 
our  present  Cuban  poUcy.  If  new  condi- 
tions arise,  If  new  actions  become  neces- 
sary, they  know  that  that  decision  can 
only  be  made  hy  the  Preskient  of  the 
United  States — ^Just  as  be  made  it 
bravely  and  effecUvely  last  October.  It 
assuredly  cannot  be  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  much  lees  so  in  its 
press  gallery. 

Coming  back  from  Cuba,  I  find  myself 
a  little  bored  with  the  antics  of  old  men 
still  desperately  trsrlng  to  stir  up  wars 
for  young  men  to  fight — an  the  time 
piously  proclaiming  botti  their  opposi- 
tion to  Invasion  and  of  course  their  com- 
plete nonpartlsanship. 


"PACEM  IN  TERRIS"— POPE  JOHN'S 
ENCYCLICAL  ON  THE  DIONTTY  OP 
MAN 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
4V^  years  ago  John  XXm  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  people  everywhere  sensed. 
I  think,  that  something  remarkable  had 
happened,  that  a  new  force  for  good  had 
come  into  the  world.  Here,  it  seemed, 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and 
humility — a  man  who,  though  old  in 
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younc  In  bis  Best  for  life  and 

in  his  symimthy  for  modem  humanitar- 
ian ideas.  Men  of  good  will  welcomed 
Pope  John's  elevation  in  195S.  They 
have  not  been  disappointed  since. 

With  the  publication  of  "Mater  et 
BAa«l8tra"  In  July  1961.  it  became  clear 
that  Pope  John's  pontificate  would  mark 
a  tumln«  point,  not  merely  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Cattiollc  Ch\m:h.  but  in  the 
history  of  all  mankind.  And  now  we 
have  "Paeem  in  Terria"— "Peace  on 
Earth."  It  is  a  great  and  good  docu- 
ment. I  earnestly  hoipe  it  will  be  read 
and  pondered  by  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics,  by  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
tians. 

The  whole  of  "Paccm  In  Terrls"  has 
already  been  Included  In  the  Record. 
It  is  a  wide-ranging  dociunent  and  al- 
most all  of  it  impressed  me.  But  what 
particularly  caught  my  attention  were 
the  Holy  Father's  references  to  funda- 
mental human  liberties.  Perhaps  pever 
before  has  a  great  Christian  leader 
shown  so  clearly  how  the  rights  of  man 
can  be  deprived  from  the  religious  doc- 
trine of  natural  law. 

By  th«  natural  law  svery  human  being 
haa  tlM  Tigtxt  to  raspect  for  lUs  parson,  to  tiia 
food  reputation,  the  right  to  freedom  In 
•earelilng  for  truth  and  In  ezpreeslng  and 
oommunlcating  his  opinions,  and  in  pxirsult 
of  art.  within  the  llmlta  laid  down  by  the 
moral  order  and  the  common  good. 

The  Holy  Father  added: 

Axul  h«  has  the  right  to  be  Informed  truth- 
fuUy  about  public  events. 

The  Holy  Father  lists  other  human 
rights. 

WtCKn  the  dignity  of  the  human  person — 

He  says — 
thare  also  arises  the  right  to  carry  on  eco- 
nomic actlyltles  aooordlng  to  the  degree  of 
rcaponalblUty  of  which  one  la  capable. 

There  is  also  a  right  to  a  working  wage 
guffldent  to  give  the  woiicer  and  his  fam- 
ily a  standard  of  living  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person.  In 
addition,  the  individual  has  a  right  to 
move  freely  within  his  own  country  and 
to  be  Immune  from  an  arbitrary  attacks. 

Human  society — 

The  Holy  Father  states — 

is  raaliMd  in  freedom,  that  Is  to  say.  In  ways 
and  means  In  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  Its 
dtlaens.  who  accept  the  reaponalMUty  ot 
their  Actions,  precisely  because  they  are  by 
nature  rational  belngi. 

I  Should  like  to  draw  attention  to  two 
other  points,  both  of  them  stressed  by 
his  holiness.  The  first  appears  in  the 
section  of  the  encyclical  headed 
"Duties."  Pope  John  notes  that  both 
rights  and  duties  stem  from  natural  law. 
He  continues : 

Onoe  this  Is  admitted.  It  Is  also  clear  that 
in  human  lodety  to  one  man's  right  there 
corresponds  a  duty  in  all  other  persons; 
namely,  of  acknowledging  and  respecting  the 
right  in  question.  For  every  fundamental 
human  right  draws  Ita  Indestructible  moral 
force  from  the  natural  law  which.  In  granting 
It.  imposes  a  corresponding  obligation. 
Those,  therefore,  who  claim  their  own  rights, 
yet  altogether  forget  or  neglsct  to  carry  out 
their  respective  duUes,  are  people  who  build 
with  one  hand  and  destroy  with  the  other. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  those 
sentences    are    many,    but    paramount 


among  them  is  the  abaolute  necessity  of 
tolerance  and  restraint  in  our  dealings 
with  those  who  may  differ  from  us. 

The  second  point  also  appears  under 
the  heading  of  "Duties."  where  the  holy 
father  refers  to  human  society  as  "a 
QJlrltual  reality."    He  continues: 

Society  should  enable  men  to  share  in  and 
enjoy  every  legitimate  expression  of  beauty, 
and  encourage  them  constantly  to  pass  on 
to  others  all  that  Is  best  In  themselyas.  while 
they  strive  to  make  their  own  the  spiritual 
achievements  of  others.  These  are  the  splr- 
Itual  values  which  continually  give  life  and 
bMlc  orientation  to  cultural  ezpresalons.  eco- 
nomic and  social  institutions.  pollUcal 
movements  and  forms,  laws,  and  all  other 
structures  by  which  society  U  outwardly 
sstabUshcd  and  constantly  developed. 

Those  words  should  be  engraved  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  every  American. 


^prUfi 


OCCUPATION  OF  THE  CAMPUS  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
AND  THE  EVENTS  RESULTING 
THEREFROM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEB.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
Mississippi? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
general  legislative  investigating  commit- 
tee of  the  Mississippi  State  Legislature 
reporting  on  "Operation  Rapid  Road." 
concerning  the  alleged  protection  of  civil 
rights  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
connection  with  the  Oxford.  Miss.,  inci- 
dent. This  report  contains  such  shock- 
ing revelations  of  brutality  on  the  part 
of  the  Justice  Department  agents  of  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kennedy  as  to 
shock  the  sensibilities  of  any  good,  patri- 
otic. American  citizen.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  take  the  time 
to  read  this  report  and  the  press  release 
which  acccHnpanles  it.  so  they  can  learn 
the  facts  that  have  been  so  carefully  cen- 
soi'ed  from  the  American  people  by  a 
controlled  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  Is  of  such  sig- 
nificance and  makes  such  serious  charges 
that  It  should  be  followed  by  an  objective 
investigation  by  the  Congress.  I  hope. 
Bfr.  Speaker,  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  this  House,  and  the  other 
body,  will  make  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  these  reported  out- 
rages and  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  the  Congress. 

The  report  and  press  release  to  which 
I  refer  are  as  follows : 

Rdost  or  OmBAi.  Lboislatxtb  IimvnaAT- 
ofo  OoaciftiTB  (PxBST  Bmenom)  to  ths 
OovBuroB  or  ths  Stats  ov  Mbsisszppi  and 
THS    MCTtarwH    or   ths    **»—»— '-"i    State 

XiBOIBLATUXB     CONCZaMZNQ     OOCfXPATION     Or 

TH»  Camfus  or  THS  UmmwrrT  or 
MwaiSBirri  and  ths  Svsmts  Rsbxtlting 
TRsaanoic 

"OPSKATIOir    KATm    BOAO":    THS    FEOTXCTION    Or 

crm.     KioRTs     »T     THS     DrPASTitfENT     or 

JUSIUJS 

The  occupation  of  the  campus  of  the  Unl- 
▼eraity  of  Mississippi  on  September  SO.  19S2 
(which  was  oOcially  designated  "Operatlosi 


ment  of  Justice,  Chief  XJM.  ICanhal 
MoShane.  Mr.  John  Doar.  Mr.  ^ 
Schlel,  and  other  members  of  the  «^tg'i*^* 
Department  of  JusUce.  This  itiyt  ^  _^ 
mand  was  supported  by  f7  | — Itw^ 
guards.  S3e  border  patrolmen,  and  la  dsBM. 
marshals.  aU  of  whom  are  lald  to  havT^ 
deputlMd  for  the  oooaaloo  as  deputy  Zz 
■*^*^  The  evenu  which  occurred  nanJTT 
understood  unless  the  actual  oonduetcTJ! 
personnel  utilised  U  oonsiderad  to  wn^JT 
bend  their  nature  and  their  compietsiacrL 
training  and  experience.  A  pattern  or  ^,^ 
ment  of  studenu  and  other  dtlaens  wssM. 
lowed  from  and  including  the  first  flif^^ 
gas.  through  the  evening  of  Sunday  ^^ 
tember  80.  during  the  day  and  eveni^^ 
Monday.  October  1.  and  sutoaequent  (kZiC 
This  pattern  Is  best  understood  whtns^ 
sldered  in  three  categories: 

1.  The  treatment  aooorded  on  Moate 
night  and  Tuesday  to  dtlaens  detaiaad  ^ 
garage  adjoining  the  soU  swllmenutlaa  Mk 
oratory  near  the  campxis  used  as  a  detn^ 
stockade.  Up  to  100  people  at  one  UmssZ! 
confined  therein.  At  that  time  vloleooeist 
ceased  and  the  entire  area  was  und«r  m^ 
pl«t«  oontrol  or  the  marshals  and  the  ^k 
tary.  ^ 

3.  The  treatment  accorded  students  ml 
other  dtlaens  after  they  had  been  satesS  as 
the  campus  ot  the  University  of  MIsi^^m 
and  taken  into  the  lyoeum  building  8«u^ 
night  and  Monday,  where  they  were  <*»yh^ 
In  a  basement  17  feet  by  40  feet  (at  ttMi 
heavUy  contaminated  with  gas)  In  noatm 
up  to  more  than  86  at  one  time. 

3.  The  treatment  of  students  on  i*n«v|M 
morning  after  order  had  been  restored  sm 
aU  violence  bad  ceased,  when  they  were  ««fcn 
Into  custody  on  the  campus  of  the  univenUi 
on  the  way  to  classrooms,  university  t^fj- 
Ings,  or  passing  through  the  campiu. 

The  treatment  of  university  ofltclals,  esa> 
pus  policemen,  highway  patrolmen,  and  Ms- 
dents  upon  the  university  campiu  oo  tti 
evening  of  Sunday.  September  30,  and  te 
early  morning  of  Monday,  October  1,  U  ^ 
cussed  In  another  section  of  this  report 
Treatment  of  cltlsens  in  the  vicinity  at  tks 
university  on  October  3  is  also  rtliniBSS<  to 
another  section  of  this  report. 

In  an  attempt  to  give  a  clear  picture  of 
the  treatment  of  students  and  other  dttsiH 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  UnMst 
States  and  its  representatlvea.  the  commltlH 
wiu  first  give  the  pattsm  of  trsatment  td- 
lowed  In  each  of  the  three  categories,  fol- 
lowed by  some  ot  the  individual  inft^TVT 
illustraUve  of  such  pattern.  Space  wiU  ael 
permit  the  recltaUon  of  all  such  ''"•14tirti 
The  general  nature  and  type  of  treatSMat 
of  those  who  were  seised  and  taken  tats 
custody  is  supported  by  the  sworn  testlaosy 
of  six  or  more  witnesses.  The  treatmal 
of  Individuals  while  incarcerated  in  the  Irtrt 
ment  of  the  lyceum  building  and  la  ths 
garage  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  sal 
the  treatment  of  Indlvldxial  studenU  sod 
other  dtlzens  before  they  were  Incarceratsi 
In  either  of  the  places  of  detention  are  sop- 
ported  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  two  m 
more  witnesses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Instances  In  which  the  sworn  testimony  d 
only  one  witness  was  available.  Oeoarsl 
reference  to  marshals  includes  penitential 
guards  and  border  patrohnen  acting  ss  dep- 
uty marshals. 

t.  Treatment  of  ttudenta  and  other  eitiaeni 
in  the  soil  aedimentation  garage  Mondtf 
night  and  T\te$day,  after  the  entire  sres 
woj  under  control  of  the  marshals  and  the 
miUtary  and  all  disUu-baTieea  had  eeteti 
Order  was  restored  on  the  campus  before 

7  ajn..  Monday.  October  1.     After  6:80  psL 
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adJaoMt 

TlMguavekatf  a 

to  the  weatlMr.  It 
^  HuUHieii  with  UgiUa.  Mershsls 
BlMSd  In  ohar«»  of  this  ptao*  of  rttentloi 
^jpff^iaf  Marshal  MnShans  visited  this  spot 
To  this  ptaoe  at  Uaprisoa- 
•  taken  hstweso  100  and  160 
Soma  ware  traaafarrad  to  this  ga- 
^  fMB  the  baaamant  ot  tha  lyoaum  buUd- 
,mg.  being  told  by  the  marshals  they  wore  to 
^  taken  to  wtoare  bunks  and  food  would  be 
pfoflded.  Others  vara  brought  thare  after 
•  -"*  —  Monday  or  Tuesday  by  either 
ibars  of  tha  military  foroaa. 
had  oeased  before  any  per- 
imprlaooad  in  this  garage.  The 
sslaad  varied  in  ^a  troaa  14  or  16 
I  oM  to  mora  than  00  years  ot  age. 

m  badly  baatan.  othera  ware 
OL  AU  pwaons.  ragardleas  of  aga  or  phyatoal 
f  oroad  to  sit  on  tha  ooncraSa 
psrlods  UP  to  SO  hours,  with  their 
drawn  up  toward  their  ohlns.  their 
I  claqMd  around  their  knees,  their  eyes 
IP  ths  front,  without  taming  thalr  heads  or 
^^■H-if  to  anyooa.  This  was  planned  and 
MSiuHail  as  physloal  tortiva. 

DoflBg  tha  night  of  Monday.  October  1.  the 
iMrr*"'"  on  duty  changed  shifts  every  a 
iyann.  During  tha  entire  "*g*»^  the  —«»'«»»»»'■ 
vslkad  up  and  down  batwaau  tha  rows  of 
in  pairs  throwing  flaahlight  hraim 
them  to  prevent  theoi  from  golnc  to 
or  obtaining  any  rest.  VThen  a  prisoner 
his  head  from  a  direct  front  angle 
or  ipoke  to  any  other  parson  and  was  ob- 
Mrrad  bj  a  marshal,  hs  was  aithar  dubbad 
or  kicked  by  the  marshals, 

If  a  eapUve  feU  asleep  or  became  cramped 
nd  moved  his  hands  from  around  his  knaea. 
or  ehsnged  the  position  of  lUs  lags  as  ha  was 
aatad  upon  the  torture  slab,  and  was  aaen 
bf  the  marshals,  he  was  struck  with  a  club 
or  kl^ed.  and  threatened  with  further  beat- 
tngi. 

Some  prisoners  who  fell  asleep  or  changad 
postttons  were  forced  to  place  their  hands 
ftbove  their  heads,  leaning  tlptos  with  their 
tucm  to  the  wall;  then  they  were  baatan, 
Jtiibed  In  the  back,  and  their  feat  kickad 
cot  from  under  them.  Others  were  Jabbad 
la  the  kidney  or  tha  groin  with  the  marahala' 


Several  young  boys  between  IS  and  15  years 
of  aga,  aooM  older  men,  and  membars  of  a 
wadding  party  draaaad  Ui  wadding  attire,  as 
•eU  as  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  H, 
•we  thus  treated. 

Medicine  required  by  one  or  toon  captives 
«M  oonflacatad.  A  disabled  veteran  lisggail 
the  marihsli  for  liis  madldna  (required  to 
prtvant  Jerking  and  blackout  apeUs)  and 
fligr  refused  to  give  It  to  *»i»«  Whan  he 
RSered  from  one  sndi  spen  for  lack  of 
medicine,  he  was  clubbed  and  manhandled. 

Fwsons  thus  Incarcerated,  who  appeared 
biftar^  this  committee,  were  denied  the  right 
to  make  any  telephone  call  or  contact  any 
penon  and  were  given  no  food  until  they 
«wt  Interrogated  by  FBI  agents,  between  a 
•ad  8  o'clock  Tuesday  afternoon. 

A  few  of  the  Indlvldiial  Instances  of  mis- 
traatment  by  the  marshals  In  tha  garage  are 
M  fonows: 

(a)  An  18-year-old  boy  went  to  Sleep.  A 
marahal  pulled  him  up,  hit  him  on  the  fore- 
head with  a  club,  two  other  marshals  joined 
thsm.  pushed  the  boy  against  the  wan. 
Mrvok  htm  in  the  throat  and  Jabbed  him  tn 
the  grata  with  duba. 

(b»  A  eapttvali  handa  beeaaa  erampad 
and  one  or  hla  hands  dropped  off  his  knaea. 
One  marahal  hit  him  aeroaa  tha  back  with 
a  club   and    aaotbar   Jabbad   htaa   la   tha 


Hs 


(a)  A  young  boy 
•m  baasan  on  the 


it  to 

>»y 


stood  him  vp  agataat  tha  waU 
*""  "•M^a  soma  aaota.  sad  when  his 

(d)  A  aophoaaora.  after  having  bean  held 
la  tha  tjiisMM  balldli^  an  night,  had  beoa 
beaten  about  the  body  and  beaten  eo  badly 
on  the  head  that  16  aUtohee  were  taken 
in  the  wound.  After  being  released,  he  was 
again  seised  and  taken  to  the  garage.  When, 
through  loss  of  blood  and  exhaustion,  he 
was  unable  to  maintain  the  required  po- 
sition on  the  torture  slab,  he  was  twice 
clubbed  on  the  back  by  the  marshals. 

(e)  One  prisoner  who  was  ill  begged  for 
his  medicine  and  was  refused,  and  he  passed 
out  twice  and  each  time  the  marshals 
kicked  him  in  the  mouth  and  forced  him 
to  sit  back  In   the  reqxilred  position. 

(f)  A  disabled  veteran  had  a  pin  In  his 
knee  eo  that  he  cotild  not  bend  it  up  under 
his  chin.  The  marshals  changed  shifts 
avary  a  hours.  Several  timea  he  was  clubbed 
on  thla  leg  by  marshals  when  they  saw  It 
extended  in  the  row. 

(g)  Several  prisoners  who  failed  to  main- 
tain the  jtrescrlbed  position  on  the  torture 
slab  were  forced  to  stand  with  their  faces 
to  the  walls,  hands  above  their  heads,  on 
their  toes,  and  the  marshals  kicked  their 
feet  from  under  them  so  they  fell  on  their 
faces  on  the  concrete. 

2.  Treatment  by  marahaU  of  etudente  and 
other  oitiaen*  in  tha  lyocvm  basement  on 
Sunday  night  and  Mondag 

Zhirlag  the  night  of  September  80  and  the 
day  ot  October  1.  studenU  and  other  per- 
sons  selaed  ware  taken  to  the  basement  at 
the  lyceum  building  on  the  campos  of  the 
onlveialty.  At  one  time  batwaan  100  and 
160  captivaa  were  crowded  Into  thla  room 
17  by  40  feet  tn  stae.  The  marshals  wore 
gas  masks  but  none  were  given  to  tha  cap- 
tives, who  sufTerad  aaveirty  from  tha  praaance 
of  taar  gaa  during  a  large  portion  oT  the 
time  threy  were  held  In  thla  baaement. 
Prlaooeia  ware  held  In  this  bassment  up  to  as 
much  as  18  hours,  through  the  night  of  the 
SOth  and  the  day  at  October  I.  and  some 
were  then  traaafHrad  to  tha  aoU  aadlmenta- 
tion  garage  and  handled  there  aa  outlined 
elsewhere  In  thts  reports 

Prlsonera,  who  were  bleadlng  after  having 
been  badly  beaten  and  In  need  ot  medical 
treatment,  were  held  for  as  much  as  6  hours 
without  being  given  any  medical  attention. 
Requests  to  use  the  telephone,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  the  toilet,  or  to  call  a 
lawyer,  were  frequently  met  with  either  being 
knocked  to  the  floor  with  fists  or  hit  with 
billies.  Later  captives  were  permitted  to  go 
to  the  toilet  and  upon  demand  ot  tha  uni- 
versity authorities,  to  use  the  telephone. 
Willie  some  of  the  prisoners  were  permitted 
to  sleep  sitting  on  the  floor,  others  were 
kicked  by  the  marshals  When  they  went  to 
sleep.  Some  of  the  students  taken  to  the 
lyceum  basement  were  forced  to  stand  on  tip- 
toe leaning  against  tlie  wan  with  their  backs 
to  the  marshals,  and  then  were  either  JahlMd 
In  the  back  or  their  legs  were  kickad  out 
from  under  them  after  having  been  struck 
on  the  legs  with  clubs.  A  number  of  stu- 
dents, as  they  were  taken  down  to  the  lyceum 
basement,  were  either  hit  on  the  shins  or 
back  with  the  butts  of  the  marshalls'  side- 
arms  and  with  their  cluba.  Students  were 
spit  upon  and  repeatedly  cursed  by  the  mar- 
shals. From  time  to  time  at  the  end  of  the 
han  leading  to  the  basement  the  students 
were  struck  severely  on  the  iftilns.  Jabbed  or 
hit  on  the  back  with  night  sticks  or  kicked 
on  the  legs. 

A  few  of  tlie  Instances  of  mistreatment  by 
marshals  tn  tha  lyeeum  baaoment  are  as 
foUows: 

(a)  A  univeralty  freahmsa.  after  being 
elubhad  aerosa  tbm  back  or  iba  naek  wtlh  a 
bmy,  was  kicked  a  number  of  ttmea  by  the 
matahala. 


(b)  One  of  the  priaonara  found  a  apot 
where  he  could  lie  down  and  ataep  In  tha 
arowdad  baaemant.  and  ha  waa  kicked  In 
the  stomach  by  a  marshal. 

(c)  A  boy  who  had  been  badly  beaten 
about  tha  head  and  was  bleeding  from  the 
head  asked  for  water  and  whan  he  went  to 
the  water  fountain  and  bent  over  to  drink, 
the  marshsis  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  and 
shoved  his  head  in  the  fountain,  although  he 
was  bleeding  from  the  head  at  tha  time. 

(d>  A  atudent  approached  a  marshal  and 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  call  a  lawyer  and 
the  marahal  slugged  him  in  the  face  with 
bis  fist  and  knocked  him  to  his  knees. 

(e)  A  student  asked  a  marshal  to  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  telephone,  and  he  was  hit 
by  ths  marahal  with  a  club  and  knocked  to 
the  floor. 

(f)  One  of  the  studento  went  to  a  marshal 
at  the  door  of  the  basement  and  while  he 
was  talking  to  him.  another  mi^fH^i  came 
up  and  they  both  grabbed  the  student  and 
beat  him  with  thalr  fists. 

(g)  While  a  freshman  waa  atanding  In  the 
hall  of  the  lyeeum  building  In  ooatody,  a 
marshal  walked  by  and  UMi  him  he  did  not 
like  the  way  ha  was  lioidlng  his  feet,  and 
when  he  did  not  move  qxdckly  enough,  the 
marahal  ouraad  him.  straek  lUm  a  severs 
blow  with  his  dub  acroas  the  knee  knocking 
him  to  the  floor. 

(h)  A  boy  who  had  been  ahot  in  tha  faoe 
with  a  tear  gas  bomb,  resulting  in  both  eyes 
being  badly  swollen  and  biaadlng,  w1m>  also 
had  been  beaten,  repeatedly  aaked  for  a  doc- 
tor and  waa  refused  madioal  attention  for  a 
number  of  hours. 

(1)  A  student  who  was  plsoad  in  a  bus 
called  to  soma  frlanda  to  aak  tham  to  get 
him  help.  Two  »«»»■» *»«|b  struck  him  on  the 
arm  with  their  clubs,  and  later  when  he 
asked  to  be  penaltted  to  naake  a  telephone 
call,  he  waa  again  hit  by  a  ««»nl^sl  with  a 
club. 

3.  Treatment  of  ttndentt  on  the  campus 
Mondap  morning 

On  Monday  morning,  after  order  had  been 
restored  on  the  camptis  and  in  Its  vldnlty, 
the  camptu  remained  in  full  control  of  the 
marshals.  Members  of  the  military  farces 
participated  with  the  mar^h^f  in  seizing  stu- 
dents and  otlier  dttaens.  Tbt  pattern  of 
treatment  included  forcing  atudents  going 
from  their  dormitories  to  i  Isasra  to  lie  spread 
eagle  on  the  ground  with  faces  In  the  dirt 
while  they  were  searched  at  gunpoint. 

Students  passing  along  the  campus  to  go 
to  classes  were  treated  as  the  Junior  go- 
ing to  his  thennodynamlcs  class  in  the  en- 
gineering building  who  made  a  remark  to 
sf  veral  deputy  marshals  concerning  the  mess 
the  campxu  was  In.  He  was  seised  by  two 
marshals.  Ills  arms  were  twisted  behind  tils 
back,  he  was  lilt  In  the  back  with  a  btUy, 
cxtrsed,  taken  to  the  lyeeum  basement  and, 
as  he  walked  toward  tha  basement,  a  mar- 
slial  on  each  side  kicked  him  in  the  shins. 
A  bUly  was  forced  betareen  his  legs  and  he 
was  struck  on  the  testtclee. 

Students  were  beaten  or  Jabbed  with  night 
sticks  or  billies.  Students  who  were  seised 
on  Monday,  after  being  taken  to  the  lyceum 
building,  were  forced  to  lean  forward  against 
the  wall  with  their  hands  over  their  heads 
on  the  wall  and  then  their  feet  kicked  out 
from  under  them.  They  were  hit  with  clubs 
on  their  shins  and  anlde  bones. 

Students  from  other  schools  were  found 
asleep  on  the  campus  in  the  early  morning. 
were  hit  on  their  legs,  backs  or  heads  with 
billies.  One  was  awakened,  forced  to  stand 
with  his  legs  spread  apart,  dubbed  on  both 
the  Inside  and  outside  of  his  legs,  and  struck 
In  ills  croteh  and  tn  his  groin. 

Tha  above  general  patterns  of  conduct  oc- 
curred after  tha  paoltantlary  guards.  iMrdar 
patrolmen  and  marshals  had  taken  studente 
and  other  dtlaens  Into  custody,  or  after  all 
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«U«turtwno*  bad  b»«n  qutetad  on  Um  ounpua 
.  at  Uie  University  at  Ml— ImI|hiI 

MuwfMTin  Obmbal  LmmmLATm  Itrrwmn- 

OATIMO  COlUaTTB, 

RepreaentaUw  Bvanu.  L.  ^ox. 

CHMlrm*n. 
Senator  OaoasB  M.  TABSMOiraa. 

SMUitor  nuxK  D.  Bamb, 

Secretory. 
ItepreeentetlT*  W.  L.  Siws. 
RepreeentatlY*  Walt^  M.  Hasna. 
Senator  Dkmmis  M.  i*^»— 

COMMimS  RSLSASX 

"Deliberate  and  repeated  brutalities,  car- 
ried out  syBtematlcally  by  U.S.  znarsbals  for 
a  period  of  more  tban  ao  hoiuv  at  a  de- 
tention stockade  set  up  In  »  garage  by  the 
Jiutlce  Department  at  a  remote  spot  off  the 
campus  of  tbe  University  of  Mlaslaslppl,  have 
been  revealed  by  tbe  testimony  of  many  of 
tbe  more  tban  90  wltnassss  beard  by  tbe 
oommlttee,"  said  Chairman  RuseeU  Fox  In 
a  statement  releaeed  today  when  he  filed  the 
first  eactloD  of  the  general  legislative  In- 
vestigating committee's  report  of  lU  InvesU- 
gatlon  of  the  occupation  of  the  campxis  of 
the  University  of  Mleelaelppl  last  September 
80.  Chairman  Fox  alao  charged  that  the 
prlacm  fuards,  border  patrolmen  and  others 
used  as  deputy  marshals  deliberately  gassed 
eight  dormitories  on  tbe  university  campus 
on  the  night  of  September  SO,  forcing  the 
students  out  upon  the  campus  where  they 
urere  gassed  promiscuously  by  roaming  bands 
of  marshals  and  many  were  selaed.  Incar- 
oomted  In  the  lyceum  building  basement 
and  there  hit  with  clubs,  beaten  with  fists. 
kicked  and  spit  upon  by  the  marshals. 

"The  OepartuMnt  of  Justice  successfully 
eonoealed  the  acUons  of  Its  nuuvhals  from 
the  preee  and  other  new*  media  by  Its  man- 
agoaent  of  neww  at  the  onlyerelty.  It  took 
wedu  of  Investigation  for  the  committee  to 
learn  the  facts  concerning  the  brutalities  at 
tbe  garage  detention  stockade,"  said  Mr. 
Fox. 

rrsTUCATic  rArrxaif  or  b>utaijtt 
The  section  of  the  report  which  was  final- 
ized and  fUed  today  dealt  with  the  brutali- 
ties of  the  97  penitentiary  guards,  336  bor- 
der patrolmen,  and  138  marshals  who  were 
deputised  and  used  as  marshals  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Mr.  Fox  sUted  that.  In  view  of 
his  announcement  last  week  that  the  oom- 
mlttee expected  to  file  Its  report  within  10 
days.  It  la  filing  and  releasing  the  portion 
which  hs«  been  finalised  and  expecU  to 
cotnplete  and  release  the  full  report  within 
approaOmately  a  week. 

The  committee  annoimced  that  It  ascer- 
tained from  sworn  testimony  that  late  Mon- 
day afternoon.  October  1,  many  hours  after 
all  violence  In  the  university  and  Oxford 
area  had  ceased,  nearly  100  persona,  varying 
In  age  from  13  years  to  more  than  00  years, 
were  taken  to  a  garage  near  a  soil  sedimenta- 
tion laboratory  by  the  Justice  Department 
marshals.  The  garage  was  used  as  a  deten- 
tion stockade  and  was  In  charge  of  the 
marshals  Chief  Marshal  McShane  visited 
It  several  times.  Some  of  tbe  prisoners  had 
been  badly  beaten,  otbers  were  lU.  Regard- 
lees  of  age  or  physical  condition,  the  pris- 
oners were  forced  to  sit  on  the  concrete  slab 
of  the  garage  all  night  and  for  periods  up 
to  90  hours,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  to 
their  chins,  with  their  hands  clasped  around 
their  knees,  their  eyes  to  the  front,  without 
turning  their  heads  or  speaking.  During 
the  entire  night  the  mmrabAit  worked  In 
two-hotir  shifts  walking  up  and  down  be- 
tween tbe  rows  of  prisoners,  throwing  flash- 
light beams  upon  them  to  prevent  them 
from  going  to  sleep  or  obtaining  any  reet.  A 
systematic  pattern  was  followed.  When  a 
prisoner  moved  his  head  from  a  direct  front 
angle,  fell  asleep  or  spoke  to  any  other  per- 
son and  was  observed  by  the  marshals,  be 
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eltber  beaten  or  kicked  by  tbe 

rsre  Jabbed  in  the  kMmey  or  the  potn 
with  the  marshals'  duta.    Many  were  Im- 
prlnnad  oo  thla  conorete  slab  without  food 
and  without  sleep  for  more  than  90  hour*. 
nnmaiVAi.  nrnvrrAurrwrn  at  nre  SAaAaE  uaiaw- 

TION   VrOCKABB 

Some  Of  the  Individual  Instances  of  mis- 
treatment by  tiie  marshals  in  the  detention 

stockade  at  tbe  garage  were : 

An  IS-year-old  boy  went  to  sleep.  A  mar- 
shal pulled  him  up,  bit  him  on  the  forehead 
with  a  club,  two  other  marshals  Joined  them, 
pushed  the  boy  against  the  wall,  struck  him 
in  the  throat  and  Jabbed  blm  In  tbe  groin 
with  clubs. 

A  captive's  hands  became  cramped  and 
one  of  his  hands  dropped  off  bis  knees.  One 
marahal  hit  him  acroas  the  back  with  a  club 
and  another  Jabbed  him  in  the  kidney. 

Medicine  required  by  one  captive  was  con- 
fiscated. A  disabled  veteran  begged  the 
marshals  for  his  medicine  (required  to  pre- 
vent Jerking  and  blackout  spells)  and  they 
refused  to  give  it  to  him.  When  he  suffered 
from  one  such  spell  for  lack  of  medicine,  he 
was  manhandled  end  clubbed. 

A  young  boy  went  to  sleep.  Re  was  first 
beaten  on  the  floor  by  the  marshals,  then 
they  stood  him  up  against  the  wall  and 
beat  him  some  more,  and  when  his  father 
protested,  he  was  also  beaten. 

A  sophomore,  after  having  been  held  In 
the  lyceum  building  aU  night,  had  been 
beaten  about  the  body  and  beaten  so  badly 
on  the  head  that  16  stitches  were  taken  in 
the  wound.  After  being  released,  he  was 
again  seised  and  taken  to  the  garsge.  When, 
through  loss  of  blood  and  exhaustion,  he 
was  unable  to  maintain  tbe  required  position 
on  the  torture  slab,  he  was  twice  clubbed 
on  the  back  by  the  niMihalt 

One  prisoner  who  was  Ul  begged  for  his 
medicine  and  was  refused,  and  he  passed  out 
twice  and  each  time  the  marshals  kicked  him 
in  tbe  mouth  and  forced  him  to  sit  back  In 
the  required  position. 

A  disabled  veteran  had  a  pin  In  his  knee 
so  that  he  could  not  bend  It  up  under  his 
ohln.  The  marshals  changed  shifts  every  3 
hours.  Several  times  he  was  beaten  on  this 
leg  by  marshals  when  they  saw  It  extended 
in  the  row. 
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Mr.  Fox  sUted  that  the  remainder  of  the 
report  being  finallaed  will  be  filed  within  a 
week  and  that  It  will  reveal  that  dormitories 
to  which  students  had  withdrawn  when  the 
violence  erupted  In  the  early  evening  of 
Sunday.  September  SO.  were  deUberately 
gassed  by  the  penitentiary  guards,  border 
patrolmen  and  other  deputy  marshals. 
He  stated  that  the  report  will  reveal  that 
"this  deliberate  g~— *-g  ct  the  dormitories 
forced  the  students  out  upon  the  campus, 
where  they  were  mistreated  ss  will  be  de- 
tailed in  the  final  report.  The  dormitories 
which  were  gassed  by  the  marshals  Included 
Faulkner  Hall.  Qarland  HaU.  DuPree  Hall, 
Barr  HaU,  Howry  Hall.  LaBauve  Ball,  and 
Od<Hn  HaU.  The  pattern  of  gaseing  the 
dormitories  was  observed  by  the  university 
police,  dormitory  managers.  IX.  Oov.  Paul 
Johnson  and  many  others  who  have  testmetl 
under  oath  before  the  committee.  Canister* 
of  tear  gas  were  thrown  by  the  twAyhAif  into 
several  dormitories  and  they  heavUy  gassed 
other  dormitories  by  throwing  gas  canisters 
and  shooting  gas  proJectUes  into  the  quad- 
rangles formed  by  the  halls  so  that  the 
dormitories  would  be  filled  with  gas." 

Mr.  Fox  further  stated  that  "disorganized 
groups  of  deputy  Tnarshals  roamed  the  cam- 
pus in  groups  of  from  8  to  16.  shooting  gas 
projectUes  and  throwing  gas  canisters  pro- 
mlecuoualy  at  atudents.  meoibers  of  the  uni- 
versity staff,  including  Dean  L.  L.  Love,  uni- 
versity police,  and  highway  patrolmen  upon 
Bight,  without  regard  to  their  location  or 
actions." 


Hm  oommlttee  fmmd  that  a  tstiu 

brutallttea  was  atao  foUowed  by  *^"  " 
Department  In  Its  treatment  of  stodea^^^ 
otbere  wbo  were  ■elaad  and  Intprtooawdte »^ 
basement  of  tbe  lyceum  buUdIng  on  the^* 
pus  Sunday  night  and  during  the  da*  ^^ 
day:  that  at  one  Ume  there  w««  bei 
100  and  180  persons  crowded  Into  this  i 
whlcb  was  17  by  40  feet,  and  during  m  \ 
tbe  time  tbe  room  was  badly  contaa 
with  gas,  the  marshals  wearing  gss 
but  the  students  were  held  for  houn  tel 
gas-contaminated  basement  without 
Tbe  report  stated  that  "prtoonen  w«. 
In  tbls  basement  up  to  as  much  as  It  hsf 
through  the  night  of  the  80th  and  ttsZi 
of  October  1,  and  some  ware  then  te^ 
f erred  to  the  soil  sedimentation  gaiMs^M 
bandied  tbere  as  outlined  elaewber*  la  S 
report.  Prisoner*  who  were  bleedlM  m^ 
having  been  badly  beaten  and  in  Wigc 
medical  treatment  a^ed  repeatedly  Hr  t 
doctor,  but  were  held  for  as  much  as  8  ksai 
without  being  given  any  medical  attsa^B 
RequeeU  to  use  the  telephone,  tn  ^  JZj 
mltted  to  go  to  the  toilet,  or  to  caU  *  Imnw 
were  frequently  met  with  either  kiS 
knocked  to  the  floor  with  flats  or  hit  «|2 
billies.  Later  captives  were  permlttsi  ^ 
go  to  the  toilet  and,  upon  demand  c(  ^ 
university  authorities,  to  use  the  telsp^iai. 
While  some  of  the  prisoners  were  psraMM 
to  sleep  sluing  on  the  floor,  other*  ««| 
kicked  by  the  marshals  when  they  vsalli 
sleep.  Some  of  the  students  taken  to  fti 
lyceum  basement  were  forced  to  tiptoe  )i«. 
ing  forward  against  the  waU  with  their  8^h 
to  the  marshals,  and  then  were  either  bma 
on  their  backa.  or  their  legs  were  klcksi  set 
from  imder  them  after  having  been  A«k 
on  the  legs  with  clubs.  A  number  ot  Ma. 
dents,  as  they  were  taken  down  to  the  tyesM 
basement,  were  hit  on  the  shins  with  ^ 
butts  of  the  marshals'  sldearms  or  Jabbstf  k 
the  back  with  their  clubs.  Students  «r 
spit  upon  and  repeatedly  cursed  by  the  aaw 
shals.  From  time  to  time  at  the  end  of  fto 
haU  leading  to  the  basement  the  st«8mk 
were  struck  severely  on  the  shins,  JabbsCw 
hit  on  the  back  with  night  sticks  or 
on  the  leg*." 


TUATMSNT      OF      SrUUKWTS      OW 
MOWSAT  MOSKINO  ATm  OafiBB  WAS 

Mr.  FOX  stated  that  tbe  sworn 
revealed  "after  students  going  from  th* 
dormltorlee  to  elassee  had  been  ssarchsg  k 
plain  view  at  a  military  group,  they  weM 
then  be  forced  by  such  group  to  lie  ipnsl 
eagle  on  the  ground  with  faces  In  the  gfet 
while  they  were  again  searched  at  gunpolig* 

The    committee    findings    concemli^  fbi 
treatment  of  students  on  Monday  liiiliigrt 

"Students  passing  along  the  campus  t*  gi 
to  classes  were  Ueated  as  the  Junior  goS^ 
to  his  thermodynamics  class  in  the  ce 
ing  buUding  who  made  a  remark  to 
deputy  marshals  concerning  the 
campus  was  In.  He  was  seised  by  two  ■«- 
shals.  his  arms  were  twisted  behind  his 
he  was  hit  in  the  back  with  a  billy, 
taken  to  tbe  lyceum  basement  and,  m  fes 
walked  toward  the  basement,  a  '»'«'«»^!  • 
each  side  kicked  him  In  the  shins.  A  1% 
was  forced  between  his  legs  and  hs  «si 
struck  on  ths  teetldee. 

"StudsnU  were  beaten  or  Jabbed 
night  sticks  or  bUlles.  Studenu  who 
seised,  after  being  taken  to  the  lyceum  I 
ing.  were  forced  to  lean  forward  against  Ito 
waU  with  their  hands  over  their  heads  ss 
the  waU  and  then  their  feet  kicked  out 
under  them.  They  were  beaten  with 
oo  their  shins  and  ankle  bones. 

"Students  from  other  schools  were 
asleep  on  the  campus  In  the  early  moratsg. 
were  hit  on  thetr  legs,  becks  or  heeds  ««h 
bUllas.  One  was  awakened,  forced  to  staaS 
with  his  legs  apart,  beaten  on  both  the  ta- 
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gids  and  outside  of  his  legs,  and  struck  in 
htt  crotch  and  his  groin. 

•The  above  general  patterns  of  conduct 
„geyur*d  after  all  dlsturtianee  had  besn 
quietsd  on  the  eampus  of  tbe  University  of 
MUetoslpP*'' 

RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION   IN   THE 

UNIONS:  AN  KXCHANOE  BEl'WEETN 
THK  ILOWTJ  AND  THE  NAACP 

llr.  KUNKEIa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  gentleman 
fram  Missouri  [Iffr.  Ctraml  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoao 
god  Include  extraneous  matter. 

•Hm  speaker.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  .of  the  gentleman  from 
Psonsylranla? 

jtmn  was  no  objection. 

lir.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  this 
Oocgreas,  January  31,  I  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House — Congrks- 
BOBAL  RxcoKO.  January  31,  1963,  pages 
lMI-1573— in  OMiJunctlon  with  a  num- 
ber of  qjeeches  given  that  day  on  the  sub- 
ject of  civil  rights.  In  this  speech  I 
called  attention  to  the  difficulties  that 
Negroes  were  experiencing  in  getting 
Jobs.  Our  incidence  of  unemployment 
to  highest  among  the  young  workers  and 
among  the  country's  Negro  minority; 
when  these  two  factors  meet — the  young 
Negro  workers  Just  entering  the  labor 
market — ^we  find  our  severest  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

As  part  of  that  speech  I  included  a 
statement  which  had  been  presented  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Hill,  labor  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  to  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  on  the 
nbjeet  of  racial  discrimination  in  the 
labor  unions  of  this  country.  I  also  in- 
cluded a  letter  which  I  had  written  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Willard  Wirti  forward- 
ing a  copy  of  Mr.  Hill's  testimony  to  him. 
•■king  him  what  action  would  be  taken 
by  the  Department  on  this  subject. 

Thus  the  question  has  been  referred 
to  the  two  proper  governmental  bodies — 
tbe  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee — to  be  fol- 
lowed up.  and  tx>th  have  failed  to  do  so. 
Tbe  pages  of  the  Comckxssional  Rkcokd 
oifer  a  second  way  to  get  into  the  details 
of  this  matter,  a  poor  second  I  might  say 
to  the  Investigative  process  of  either  the 
Department  or  the  committee,  but  in 
the  face  of  the  inactivity  of  these  more 
adequate  forums  I  am  using  the  Coir- 
oussiONAL  RxcoKD  to  try  to  get  the  facts 
of  this  matter  before  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  this  country. 

Apparently  the  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ers are  backing  off  from  looking  into  this. 
The  leaders  of  organised  labor  are,  in 
many  cases,  also  the  political  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Racial  discrimi- 
nation in  our  unions,  led  by  those  who 
bave  ao  large  a  part  in  guiding  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Democratic  Party,  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  problem  which  I 
cited  eariier— the  extremely  high  rate  of 
unemployment  among  young  Negro 
workers.  It  is  incongruous  that  the  Ne- 
8ro  voter  will  stand  with  a  party  led  by 
those  who,  in  their  capacity  as  union 
icsders,  have  done  so  much  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  Negroes  obtaining  quality 
employment. 
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The  testimony  which  Mr.  HIU  gave 
centered  Uively  around  the  diacrlmi- 
nation  of  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  against  Negroes 
aiMl  Puerto  Ricans.  The  IIX3WTJ  issued 
a  statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
HIU,  In  turn,  has  written  an  article  re- 
sponding to  the  ILQWU  statement.    I 

am  placing  both  of  these,  although  they 
are  quite  lengthy.  In  the  Record.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
In  which  we  can  carry  this  debate  for- 
ward, and  I  believe  It  is  a  matter  which 
we  must  look  Into. 

I  have  assured  the  representatives  of 
the  ILOWU  union  that  I  will  place  any 
further  response  they  care  to  make  in 
the  RacoRD  if  that  is  their  request. 
Th«  TatJTH  Aboxtt  tks  nxiwu 
(This  brief  statement  has  been  prepared  for 
two  reasons  and  in  response  to  many  re- 
quests: (1)  To  set  it  clear  that  the  ILOWU 
ha«  no  quarrel  with  the  NAACP  or  any  other 
dvU  rights  organlKAtlon  on  the  principles 
of  equal  opportunity;  and  (2)  to  make  a 
factual  examination  of  the  charges  raised 
publicly  by  Herbert  Hill,  labor  secretary  of 
the  NAACP,  about  the  ILOWtJ.) 

On  August  17.  IMa,  the  labor  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Pe<^le,  Herbert  Hill,  be- 
gan to  read  testimony  to  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee Investigating  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion, exploitation,  and  corruption  In  the 
garment  Industry  and  the  union.  Hill  never 
had  a  chance  to  flnish  his  statement.  Com- 
mittee members  objected  to  Its  inclusion 
In  the  record  because  it  was  not  factual  testi- 
mony but  "opinions,  conclusions,  and  cbar- 
acterUwtlons"  (New  York  "nmes.  August  19, 
1983). 

tTnable  to  have  his  testimony  accepted  by 
the  committee  (to  which  he  was  a  special 
consultant)  as  submitted.  Hill  used  the 
facilities  of  the  NAACP  to  circulate  the  state- 
ment widely.  The  same  piece  appeared  as 
an  article  In  New  Politics,  volume  1,  No.  4. 

When  David  Dublnsky,  president  of  the 
ILGWU,  appeared  before  the  committee  to 
refute  charges,  he  was  repeatedly  told  that 
the  committee  would  not  entertain  replies 
to  Hill  since  the  HIU  statement  was  not 
part  of  the  record. 

On  October  8,  Hill's  testimony  became 
the  basis  for  a  reeolutlon  passed  by  the 
NAACP  board  of  directors  demanding  fur- 
ther  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
ILOWU.  The  resolution  stated  that  "the 
union  leaders  have  as  yet  made  no  adequate 
answer  to  charges." 

Since  the  Hill  testimony  Is  tbe  basis  for 
a  widening  rift  between  the  NAACP  and 
the  progressive  labor  movement.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  see  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  this  basic  body  of  charges. 

HUl  charge:  "As  a  matter  of  practice  and 
policy.  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  barred 
from  membership  In  these  locals:  Local  10, 
Cutters,  Local  00.  Pressers.  and  tbe  Preesers 
Branch  Local  88." 

The  truth :  In  local  10,  there  are  199  known 
Negro  and  Spanish -speaking  members  (the 
ILOWU  has  many  Cubans.  Panamanians, 
Colombians.  Dominicans,  S«Uvadortans.  Mex- 
icans, etc.,  as  well  as  Puerto  Etlcans)  as  of 
tbe  summer  of  1982.  There  are  probably 
more.  An  exact  count  is  dilBcult  since  the 
union  does  not  tag  Its  membership  by  racial 
categories.  The  199  names  were  found  in  a 
shop  coimt.  (Tbe  count  roee  to  339  by 
November  1083.) 

The  300  or  more  Negroes  and  Spanish- 
speaking  members  of  Cuttsrs'  Local  10  Is 
an  impressivs  demonstration  of  integration, 
since  in  this  trade  where  there  Is  very  little 
turnover  of  employment,  the  total  number  of 
Jobs  covered  by  local   10  has  fallen  In  the 


last  decade.  Despite  a  diminishing  number 
of  available  Jobs,  there  are  at  least  SCO 
Negroes  and  Spanish -speaking  memben  In 
the  cutters'  union. 

Kill  charge:  "Local  80  has  an  atl-wblte 
membership." 

The  truth:  One  out  of  every  five  pressers 
(a  skilled  craft)  In  local  60  is  either  Negro 
or  Spanish -speaking,  mainly  Puerto  Rlcan. 
The  total  Is  well  over  SOO.  TbU,  too.  was 
accomplished  In  the  face  of  diminishing  Jobs 
for  pressers  In   the  New  York  market. 

Hill  charge:  Locals  10.  90.  and  89  are  Illy 
white." 

The  truth:  The  charge  Is  pure  fabrication, 
BS  we  have  seen.  In  the  case  of  locals  10  and 
80.  The  charge  u  comical  in  the  case  of  local 
88.  This  local  was  created  at  a  time  when 
dressmakers'  local  33  conducted  Its  meeting 
In  Yiddish,  because  the  members  could  not 
speak  BngUsh.  The  newcomer  Italians  did 
not  understand  Yiddish,  so  they  set  up  a 
parallel  local  to  conduct  the  union's  business 
In  Italian.  Local  89  stUl  does  so,  with  the 
result  that  It  is  not  lily  white,  but  pure 
Italian,  bfurlng  Negroes.  Jews.  Puerto  Ricans 
and  all  non-Italians  from  membership.  To 
put  Negro  preesers  In  local  80,  as  HIU  seems 
to  Buggeet,  would  be  to  disfranchise  them 
completely  from  union  ptu^lclpatlon  unless 
they   were   Italian-speaking   Negroes. 

Negro  dress  preesers  (who  work  In  the 
same  shops  as  Italian  local  80  drees  preesers 
under  the  same  contract  with  the  same  wage 
rates)  are  members  of  local  80— where  the 
business  Is  conducted  In  English,  a  language 
more  convenient  for  most  of  the  Negro  prees- 
ers. 

Hill  charge:  "Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
workers  (In  the  New  York  drees  Joint  board) 
are  limited  to  membership  in  local  33  and 
In  the  unit  known  as  80A  which  U  the  Jim 
Crow  auxiliary  of  local  80." 

The  truth:  The  locals  of  the  drees  Joint 
board  are  10,  33,  80.  and  89.  There  are  Ne- 
gro and  Puerto  Rlcan  members  in  every 
single  one  of  these  locals  except  80.  the  Ital- 
ian afllllate  of  the  Joint  board.  Local  80A 
is  not  "Jim  Crow,"  It  contains  aU  races,  reli- 
gions, etc.  It  is  composed  of  dress  shipping 
clerks  no  matter  what  their  race,  creed  or 
color.  It  U  a  craft  afllllate  of  local  80  and 
not  a  racial  grouping.  Most  of  Its  members 
are  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan,  but  to  call  It  a 
Jim  Crow  local  for  that  reason  would  be 
the  same  as  calling  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters' 
Union  a  Jim  Crow  union  because  all  or  most 
of  Its  membws  are  Negro. 

Hill  charge:  "To  anyone  acquainted  with 
the  realities  of  the  union's  operations,  the 
reason  for  denying  a  separate  local  union 
charter  to  80A  Is  that,  given  the  ethnic  com- 
position of  the  membership,  there  would  In- 
evitably be  a  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan  local 
union  manager." 

Tbe  truth:  In  the  ILOWU,  around  the 
country,  shipping  clerks  do  not  have  sep- 
arate locals,  whether  they  are  white,  Negro. 
genUle.  Jewish  or  Mexican.  Generally, 
ILOWU  locals  are  InduEtrial.  not  craft.  The 
cutter  and  jM-esser  locals  In  New  York  and 
a  few  other  areas  is  a  historic  fact  that 
does  not  apply  to  parts  of  tbe  country  or 
even  to  tbe  trades  In  New  York  that  bave 
been  more  recently  organiaed. 

More  Important:  A  majority  of  the  com- 
bined members  of  local  80  and  local  80A  are 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan.  Bach  member  has 
an  equal  vote — whether  in  80  or  eOA.  If  the 
present  manager  U  not  a  Negro  or  Puerto 
Rlcan,  It  merely  Indicates  that  the  members 
of  this  union  prefer  not  to  oast  a  radal 
vote. 

BUI'S  suggestion  that  a  separate  local  of 
shipping  clerks  would  elect  a  Negro  manager 
Is  both  Inaccurate  and  Tldoiis.  It  is  Inac- 
curate beeauss  local  80A  Is  "mizad"  with  no 
one  ethnic  group — Negro.  Puerto  Rlcan,  Cu- 
ban, Irish.  Jewish,  or  Italian  in  a  simple 
majority.  What  Is  more,  if  a  predominantly 
gentile  labor  movement  could  elect  a  Jew. 
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SunuBl  nompTi,  am  Ito  pnaMent  for  more 
tlum  ttuM  OmemOmi  and  U  a  PtotasUat 
United  fltatM  OOU14  elaet »  OOiollc  m  FvmI. 
dent:  and  If  the  NAACP  oould  chooae  •  white 
J««  ••  Ite  Labor  Seentarjr.  there  le  no  reeeon 
to  bellere  that  the  members  of  local  60A 
would  elect  a  manager  on  a  raeUt  ratl^r  t*»<^n 
nnlonlrt  baeia.  The  propoeal  le  eodaUy 
TlclouB  becauee  to  creaU  a  aeparate  local 
60A  Just  to  guarantee  the  election  oT  a  Negro 
or  Puerto  Bleaa  manager  le  to  create  a  Jim 
Crow  local — eeparate  but  equal.  ILawu 
member*  prefer  Integration:  craft  and  color. 
Hill  charge:  nPheee  workers  (members  of 
local  6QA)    earn   In  the   Tldnlty  of   $60   a 


Qanneat   Workers'    Union 


two   of   Ite 


April  t4 


Hie  truth:  Thle  may  have  been  true  be- 
fore local  «0A  orpuilaed  the  shipping  clerks 
Into  a  union.  A  atodj  of  636  shopc.  employ- 
ing l,aao  member*  d  MA.  shows:  8  percent 
earn  from  gM  to  #40  a  we^  13  percent  earn 
from  $90  to  gflO  a  week;  21  percent  earn  from 
•60  to  $70  a  week;  23  percent  earn  ftcm  $70 
to  #80  a  week;  17  percent  earn  froon  $80  to 
gOOaweek;  0)4  percent  earn  from  gOO  to  glOO 
14i4  percent  earn  more  than  #100  a 


This  means  that  about  two-thirds  (63  p«r- 
U)  aamad  from  #70  a  week  up  to  mfor* 
than  #100.  The  truth  Is  that  the  »Hippi»g 
clerks  owe  a  vote  ot  **'-''^t  to  the  prceeers 
local,  whose  relattrely  stable  membership, 
who**  high  due*  rate  (aaor*  than  twice  that 
<d  the  ■hipping  darks),  and  sKperleneed  staff 
made  theee  gain*  poMlble.  8tandli«  by  it- 
eelf .  the  clerk*  would  have  great  dlAoultlee 
prlmarUy  becauee  of  the  very  high  tumorer 
of  workers  in  their  craft.  The  clerks  enjoy 
all  benefit*  ct  b^ng  united  In  Industrial 
union  fashion  with  a  more  highly  skilled 
saf  t.  No  student  at  labor  relations  has  to 
be  told  why — and  to  destroy  theee  advantages 
to  create  a  Jim  Crow  local  1*  bad  economics 
and  wcree  Intergroup  relatione. 

BlU  charge:  "Over  a  number  oC  years.  Ne- 
groe*.  who  are  members  of  other  locals  ot 
the  niOWU,  have  attempted  to  eecure  mem- 
berahlp  in  local  10  but  are  almoat  without 
exception  denied  membership." 

The  truth:  Among  the  more  than  200 
members  of  Negro  and  «4^ '»*-*' -^M»»fc-<"g 
origin  (including  Puerto  Bloans)  there  are 
members  of  local  10  who  were  tranaferrsd 
trcm  locals  2S.  66.  91.  106,  azul  even  60A. 

HIU  charge:  "It  1*  quit*  pa**ible  tlMU  for 
public  relation*  puipo***  the  ILOWU  will 
produce  one  or  two  Kegroea  or  Puerto  Mean* 
who  claim  to  be  members  of  local*  10  and 
60." 

The  truth:  The  actual  count  la  local*  10 
and  60  of  member*  from  thee*  ethnic  i^up* 
Is  well  over  600.  Thay  do  laot  claim  to  be 
members:  they  are.  They  have  been  for 
years. 

On  a  November  9  broadcast,  HIU  stated, 
"There  are  in  the  vicinity  of  #0  INe^ro] 
cutters  of  local  10  in  the  city." 

Bare  it  is  dear  that  when  Hill  said  "one 
or  two,"  he  had  no  regard  for  the  truth. 
Now  when  he  *ay*  60  be  still  ha*  no  regard 
for  the  truth.  Thla  1*  tha  olA  McCarthy 
niuabers  game:  a  couple  of  thousand  Com- 
munists in  tlM  State  Department:  a  couple 
of  htmdred  Oomm  unlet*  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, may  be  a  couple  In  tha  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Hill  charge:  Local  10  had  been  found 
guilty  of  excluding  Xmeet  Hohnee  from 
membership  because  ha  wa*  a  Negro. 

The  truth:  On  November  4.  1062.  WNBC- 
TV  taroadcaat  the  following: 

**On  Septamber  0.  1868.  in  tha  **cond  half 
of  a  broadeaat  <rf  "Our  Protestant  Herit- 
age.' over  thl*  *tatlon.  a  guaat,  Herbert 
Bill,  labor  **or*iary  ot  the  Matkmal  Aaoola- 
tlon  lor  tha  AdvanoemMU  a<  Ootawd  Psople. 
made  eartaia  *pontanaou*  and  nnrtf 
remark*  concerning  tha  International 


mi  stated  that.  In  the  ttneat  Holme* 

local   10  of  the  Intsraattonal  Ladtae* 

it  Worksrs'  XnUon  had  been  fonnd 

or  tftaartmlnatl<m  by  the  State  ccm- 

for  human  rlghta. 

"Tha  fact  1*  that  thte  ca*e  to  stlU  being 

Inveetlgatad  by  tha  eammteion  ft>>d  no  «'"^^ 

determination  of  guilt  ha*  been  made." 

The  full  story  win  be  available  when  the 
inveattgatlon  la  completed. 

HUl  charge:  "Tto  prevent  the  admission  of 
nonwhtU  persons  into  that  local  union 
(local  10 1,  the  leadership  exerts  rigid  ccntrol 
of  admission  Into  various  training  programs 
includlxig  the  referral  of  young  persons  to 
the  Fashion  LuUtute  of  Technology  Hloh 
School." 

The  truth:  Local  10.  of  course,  does  not 
prevent  the  admiaslon  of  Negroee  and  Puerto 
Ricans.    Tliey  are  members  of  local  10. 

The  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology  High 
School  U  nonexistent.  Ttiera  are  two  sep- 
arate echools  ot  major  importance  to  the 
needle  trades  in  New  York  where  the  trade 
is  taught.  The  flrst  U  the  High  School  of 
Fashion  Industries,  nm  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Kducatlon.  The  other  is  tha 
Faahlon  Institute  ot  Technology,  a  8-year 
ccdlege-level  school.  Uoeneed  by  the  State  of 
New  York.  Despite  the  fact  that  theee  two 
schools  are  the  great  training  ground  for  tb* 
industry  since  1083,  Bill  ha*  dosM  ao  Uttla 
reeearch  into  the  way  people  are  trained  and 
placed  in  the  New  York  garment  trades  that 
he  doee  not  even  know  the  namne  of  theee 
school*. 

Ndther  local  10  nor  any  other  union  con- 
trols admissions.  formaUy  or  informally,  to 
the  High  School  of  Fashion  Industrtes  cr  to 
the  Fashion  Institute  of  Tschnolccy.  Any 
grammar  school  graduate  who  wlahe*  to  may 
enroll  In  the  high  school.  If  that  high 
school  discriminates  against  any  student, 
then  the  NAACP  ought  to  denounce  the  New 
York  Board  of  Bducatlon.  The  truth  ot  the 
matter  Is  that  in  the  High  School  ot  Faahlon 
Industries,  the  student  body  le  preasnUy 
about  40  percent  Puerto  Bican  and  about 
30  percent  Negro.  The  sehoU  graduates  cut- 
ters as  weU  as  operators  and  hae  for  years 
been  succeesfully  placing  Ita  graduates. 

HUl  charge:  "The  ILOWU  oontinuee  to 
apanf  tha  union  in  tha  Intareate  ot  a  smaU 
and  declining  number  of  white  garment 
workers  with  high  seniority." 

The  trtith:  In  the  New  York  matropoUtan 
axaa  aa  in  almoet  96  percent  of  tha  ILOWU 
fi^opm.  thara  is  ao  seniortty  clause  In  ooa- 
tracto.  Tha  ILQWU  contraeta  eaU  for  equal 
division  ot  work  when  there  is  not  enough 
to  go  around. 

The  terrible  irony  is  that  tha  ILOWU  Is 
one  of  tha  few,  perhaps  tba  onty  major 
union.  ealUag  for  equal  dtvlslon  of  work,  in 
tha  ILOWU.  tha  Negro  or  Puerto  Blcan  in 
Naw  Tork,  cr  Maslcaa  la  the  Sontbweat.  or 
Japaneae  on  tha  waat  eoaaft  1*  aoc  tha  last 
hired  and  tha  flrst  flrsd.  Once  a  member  of 
tha  union,  any  workar— regardleea  at  origin— 
aharee  the  work  equally.  Mo  union  la 
Amartaa— or  anywhar*  la  tlM  world— ha*  a 
greater  job  security  clause  for  nawoopms  to 
the  trade  and  union. 

HUl  durge:  "A  shortage  of  akllled  aewlng 
"M'^htna  operators  Is  developing  (in  New 
Tork}.  The  leadership  of  tha  skilled  craft 
locals  ot  the  ILOWU  must  bear  a  share  of 
the  rssponslMlity." 

The  truth:  Tliere  Is  a  shortage  of  sknied 
■awing  machine  operators.  Nobody  knows 
thU  better  than  the  ILOWU.  Some  employ- 
ers have  dther  dossd  itiop  la  New  Tork  or 
threatened  to  fcdd  up  for  lack  of  skilled 
oparators.  Hill's  charge  ImpUes  that  the 
ILOWU  prejudice  Is  so  deep  that  rather 
than  teach  Negroee  and  Puerto  Rlcatts  theae 


Is 


v>  mk 


■kills,  the  . 

loee  the  Industry  and  loaa  its 
prlaa  oantar  in  Maw  Tark. 
The  truth  ia  that  tm  tm 

ILOWU  worked  with  Mas  , 

the  Central  Needle  Tradee  High 
the  High  School  ot  Flsahion  Industeta^  4. 
train  skUled  workers.  The  school  Is  ZhJl 
astabUshment,  advsrttalag  its  tristaiJsT 
■ubway  ear  carda  pleading  for  '"ct^Iwmi-^ 
roUment.  Its  student  body  numb«s  sfeaai 
2,000.  Its  ethnic  compoelUon:  40  pas^l 
Puerto  Blean  and  30  percent  Hcgiu. 

In  addition:  Tha  high  soImmI  runs  *«^^ 
sessions.  Here  there  Is  c|ien  ooioUmt^^ 
any  worker  in  the  trade  to  laara  any  ^S: 
operator,  cutter,  pattanunaker.  Last  nTr 
more  than  700  ILOWU  members  attetZd* 
Ntoety  percent  were  either  MegiD  or 
Rlcan. 

In  addition,  to  encourage  ILOWU 
bers  to  upgrade  skille.  Naw  Tcrk 
spedal  union-qranaored  dsasss- 
by  and  recruited  by  tha  looaia,  1^  k£ 
school  teaches  the  class  on  Us  pcsmST 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-two  ILOWU  jb^ 
bers  attended  last  year.  Ninety  percent  wrn 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican.  Tbe«a  rlawia  tew 
beea  ma  for  ysar*. 

(Par  aay  rsader  who  auj  doubt  that  ■■ 
oould  ao  have  perverted  the  truth.  I  niomm 
that  you  gat  tha  facta  by  wzltii^  aithvia 
Michael  Kataoff,  prln^^pal.  or  TboiM 
Faneni.  teacher  in  charge  of  the  iTihi 
seeston,  at  the  High  School  oT  PsShloaft. 
duatrtee,  838  West  34th  Street.  New  Tort  u, 
^■'^'  Or  better  yet.  organise  a  commltiM 
•ad  go  and  look.) 

HIU  charge:  The  two  Puerto  Ricaa 
are    denied    Puerto    Rican    leadsrsliip. 

The  truth:  The  entire  leadership  «f  tbs 
Puerto  EUcan  locals — director  of  argsa^B. 
tlon.  busineas  agents,  organlasra.  locsl  pr^. 
denta.  and  executive  board  members— sn 
Puerto  Rlean.  The  eole  exception:  Jam 
Schoen,  a  stateside  man  with  many 
ot  expertenoe  who 
(Sehoan  wsa  appointed  csily  after 

Sanches.  Puerto  Rican  director  of  c, ... 

tion.  tiimed  down  the  Job  as  managir~ts 
stay  with  organlalng.) 

Perhaps  more  pertinent  for  those  who  b». 
fer  the  "colcrlillnd**  approach  to  this  |iiiir#M 
is  the  letter  submitted  by  Hlpoiito  if»r'*«rf. 
president  ot  the  Puerto  Blaaa  IMeratlaa  c( 
Labcr.  to  tha  subcommlttaa  of  the  ■>«• 
Committee  on  Bdueatton  sad  lAbcr.  oa  tkk 
matter: 

"The  workers  in  Puerto  Bioo  aevsr  look  at 
the  national  origin,  color,  race,  religion,  cr 
poUtioal  Ideas  of  their  leaden  with  the  onti 
exception  of  Communist  aflUlatlon  which  k 
barred  by  our  State  fedwatlon  eonstltutiaB. 
A  labor  lsadar*B  worth  eaaaot  bs  mai 
by  his  religious  btUmtM.  his  ortgta.  or 
of  hie  ekia  but  by  his  service,  d< 
and  devotion  to  tha  cause  of  tha 
people  whom  he  repreeento.  We  learned  tlui 
lesson  at  tha  turn  of  the  past  centtiry.  wImb 
our  labor  movement  was  founded — not  by  a 
Puerto  Rlcan — but  by  a  native-born  Span- 
iard, Mr.  Santiago  Iglestiw. 

"The  workars  in  tha  gamant  Industry  la 
Puerto  Rico  wars  oflmtnt  9  cant*  an  how 
in  1940.  wlksn  Preeldaat  Dubtaslcy  and  othw 
'continentals'  repreeentlng  labor,  were  sih 
pointed  as  part  of  the  flrat  wage  and  how 
committee  to  invcatlgato  this  indtistry.  Tb- 
daj  thoaa  workers  average  over  #1  an  hoar 
and  their  wage*  are  constaatly  Iniiiisalrn  la 
addition  to  very  renMmabla  fHaga  beneltli. 
A  great  ehaaga  haa  taken  plaoa  and  to  ffdag 
on.  Organiasd  labor  1im  dona  a  anbstaatMl 
part  to  win  that  battto  for  tba  anrtehaaaM 
of  our  life  a*  a  free  and  democratla  ooas- 
munl^.  We  dont  ear*  ahovt  tha  oolcr. 
origin,  or  religion  of  tha  leaders  who  havs 
done  that  teak  of  eonstmcttv*  laader«h^ 
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Tbe  credit  goes  to  the  union  and  in  this 
pg^cular  industry  the  credit  goee  to  the 
Q/}WU  for  a  Job  weU  dona  and  for  which 
W  are  gratefuL" 

Hill  charge:  In  the  locals  where  there  is 
t  major  concentration  of  nonwhlte  workers, 
tbe  to-called  mlnlmimi  wagee  are  in  fact 
the  maximum  wagee. 

The  truth :  ILOWU  members,  with  rare  ex- 
ception, work  on  a  piecework  sjrstem.  This 
means  that  a  rate  ts  set  for  a  given  operation 
taa  workers  are  paid  for  what  they  produce. 
Tbe  minimum  Is  set  so  that  the  slowest  woi;k- 
er  vlll,  on  the  set  rate,  make  the  minimum; 
the  faster  worker  makee  proportionately 
more — eome  twice  as  much  or  more.  The 
aterage  wage  and  the  mavlmum  wage  In  an 
Q/}WU  shop  on  piece  work  are  never  the 
mlnttwiim  or  even  near  the  minimum. 

In  addition,  ILOWU  contracts  provide  for 
gopplementary  benefits — medical  care,  hoe- 
pitalisation,  optical  care,  vacations  with  pay, 
boUdays  with  pay,  death  benefits,  retirement 
bsDsAts,  severance  payment,  etc. — that  auto- 
onttcally  add  10.  16.  or  20  percent  to  the 
Booey  wage.  Thia  doee  not  exist  in  similar 
vajs  in  nonunion  ahops. 

ILOWU  contraeta  provide  that  the  union 
jujpimum  shall  not  only  be  above  the  Federal 
uln*»w""*  but  ahall  automatically  rlae  when- 
tvsr  the  legal  minimum  rlsee. 

ILOWU  poUcy  is  to  set  union  wagee  as 
]ilgh  ss  possible  without  Jeopardizing  the 
Jobs  of  unionised  shops  that  must  meet  non- 
iiiilisilssf!  competition  in  one  of  the  meet 
Ssreely  competitive  industrlee  in  America, 
lb  pave  the  way  for  higher  union  wages,  the 
juiwv  has  sucoessfuUy  spearheaded  re- 
peated campaigns  to  raise  tbe  Federal  legal 
iPlTiimnm  For  an  account  of  the  pioneer 
rote  of  the  needle  and  textUe  unions  in  the 
fight  for  an  improved  Federal  minimiun,  see 
"A  Lsglslatlve  Campaign  for  a  Federal  Min- 
Imom  Wage — 1956."  by  Qua  Tyler,  published 
by  the  Bagleton  Foundation,  Rutgers  Uni- 
Tirsity,  New  Jersey.  Also  see  Dissent,  sum- 
msr  1061,  "Marginal  Industries;  Low  Wages, 
Hlfh  Risks,"  by  Ous  Tyler. 

BUI  charge:  "I  cite  the  Fine  Art  PUlow 
8  gpsdalUes  Co.  of  37  West  36th  Street  In 
Manhsttan  as  a  typical  example  of  condi- 
tlona.  •  *  •  Here,  virttudly  all  nonwhlte 
workers,  male  and  female,  who  are  union 
iMmbers  are  paid  #1.16.  #1.30  or  #1.26  an 
hour." 

The  truth:  According  to  a  payroll  check, 
64  of  the  104  employees  are  paid  more  than 
•1.86  an  hour.  Theee  are  overwhelmingly 
Mgro  aiid  Puerto  Rlcan.  Of  the  top  10 
■■raers — from  #1J13  an  hour  to  #3.33  an 
hoar — 7  are  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan. 

The  further  truth  Is  that  Fine  Art  PiUow 
la  about  aa  typical  of  ILOWU  conditiona 
M  Mississippi  Is  typical  of  Amsrlca.  This 
li  a  rubber  and  plastic  shop  in  a  trade  wliere 
onion  Juriadictlon  is  conteeted  by  doeens  of 
Isgitlmate  unions  plus  dosens  of  racket 
unkms.  Of  the  thousands  of  ILOWU  shops 
la  Mew  York,  HIU  chose  this  one  for  an  on- 
tbe-epot  check.  And,  even  then.  HiU  got 
tlte  facta  all  wrong. 

BUI  charge:  There  la  "systematic  exclu- 
■toQ  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  members 
from  effective  partidpation  in  the  leader- 
■hlp  and  policymaking  procedurea  of  the 
union."  HIU  refera  specifically  to  the  fact 
that  the  ILOWU  constitution  seta  up  rules 
on  caucuaea  and  qualiflcationa  for  holding 
top  offlcee  in  the  international  union. 

The  truth:  The  cauctu  clause  datee  back 
to  the  1030's.  when  the  ILOWU  was  in  a 
battte  with  the  "atandlng"  caucuaee  of  the 
Oommunist  Party.  Whatever  the  merlta  of 
the  clause  a  good  subject  for  a  fuU  ret  ot 
•rtldee— It  certainly  is  no  bar  to  Megro**. 
Fuerto  Rlcane,  Mexicans.  Cubans,  Porttigaaa, 
I'reneh  and   other   mlnorltlea  running  fbr 


and  winning  office  in  the  union.  Doeens 
out  of  theee  background  preeently  hold  both 
appointed  and  elected  office.  If  thU  "clause" 
la  a  algn  of  the  "Decay  of  a  Labor  Union," 
then  the  ILOWU  has  been  decaying  ever 
since  it  beat  the  Communista  several  dec- 
ades ago  and  Increased  Its  memberahlp  ten- 
fold. 

Other  qualiflcationa  provide  that  to  run 
for  president  a  member  must  be  elected  aa 
delegate  to  the  ILOWU  convention.  Hardly 
a  diaquallficatlon.  If  a  member  cannot  be 
elected  by  his  own  local,  he  U  hardly  presi- 
dential timber.  In  any  event,  this  clause 
appllee  to  aU  members — ^regardlees  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

To  run  for  the  general  executive  board 
(top  legislative  body  of  about  two  dooen 
elected  at  the  convention)  a  candidate  must 
have  served  as  a  paid  officer  with  the  benefit 
of  3  years'  experience.  Hardly  a  dlsquall- 
flcaUon.  Virtually  every  paid  officer  of  the 
IIX3WU  has  seen  3  years'  service,  including 
the  doeens  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  on 
staff. 

Most  important:  Every  convention  of  the 
ILOWU  is  a  constitutional  convention.  At 
any  convention,  a  simple  majority  may  re- 
move all  theee  qualifications  to  elect  anyone 
the  delegatee  want  under  any  qvuilifications 
they  set  up. 

The  truth  is  that  the  ILOWU  has  made 
labor  history  by  a  most  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive program  for  leadership  development, 
unparalleled  in  the  world  labor  movement, 
with  a  consclotis  concentration  on  the  de- 
velopment of  leadership  that  would  reflect 
the  newer  ethnic  groups  in  the  Industry  of 
the  union. 

In  1938,  the  ILOWU  set  up  an  officer 
qualification  course  to  prepare  candidates 
for  elective  union  posta.  BnroUment  was 
open  to  all  members  of  2  years'  standing. 
S^ht  hundred  and  thirty-two  applied.  Of 
theee,  19  were  Negro  and  8  were  Spanish - 
speaking — a  total  of  37  in  34  years. 

¥^y  so  few?  The  answer  Is  the  comiX)ei- 
tlon  of  the  union,  where  80  percent  of  the 
members  are  female,  with  little  interest  in 
and  lees  time  for  fuU-time  union  Jobs.  Of 
the  832,  only  106  were  women. 

Because  of  the  predominantly  female  com- 
position of  the  ILOWU,  especially  among 
the  fewer  ethnic  groups,  the  union  set  up  a 
full-time,  full-year  training  institute  in  1960 
to  reach  outelde  the  trade,  if  neceesary  to 
recruit  leadership  talent.  (The  only  auch 
program  in  the  entire  American  labor  move- 
ment.) In  the  flrst  11  yeara  of  Ita  existence, 
the  institute  graduated  30  traineea  of  Negro 
or  Spanish -speaking  origin.  (Ninety  applied. 
One  out  of  three  was  graduated,  a  higher 
percentage  than  for  the  institute  as  a  whole.) 

Some  Idea  of  the  phUoeophy  of  the  insti- 
tute and  of  the  ILOWU  can  be  obtained  from 
a  letter  written  by  an  ILOWU  vice  president 
when  one  Spanish -speaking  graduate  left 
the  union  staff.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  a  Puerto  Rican  social  agency  in  February 
1960: 

"No  one  knows  better  than  you  that  in  the 
last  few  years  many  Spanlah-apeaking  work- 
ers, especially  Puerto  Ricans,  have  entered 
our  industry  and  union.  To  develop  staff 
and  leadership  from  this  conununity  of 
working  people,  we  have  a  specUl  training 
institute,  a  fuU-year  course.  We  look  for- 
ward with  keen  Interest  to  the  growth  and 
maturation  of  auch  new  peraonnd  ao  that 
in  the  coming  years  they  may  be  able  to  play 
a  major  role  in  otir  iinlon. 

"To  ua,  C represented  more  thah  an 

individual.     He   repreeented   a   trend.     His 


progress,  we  felt,  would  be  an  enooiuage- 
naent  for  other  yotmg  men  and  women  with 
his  interssta  to  ssrve  In  the  labor  movement. 

"To  put  It  Uuntly,  we  fed  that  O 's 

departure  repreeenta  a  setbadc  to  our  pro- 


gram of  developing  Spanish-speaking  staff 
and  leadership  in  ova  union." 

In  the  report  of  the  general  axeeuUv* 
board  of  the  imlon  to  ite  1980  convention, 
profnas  was  reported.  "The  call  for  the 
development  of  such  leadership  in  the  ranks 
of  the  ILOWU,  on  the  basis  of  merit  only, 
haa  taken  the  form  of  ntunerous  appeals  in 
the  SpanUh-language  preea  and  in  Justida 
for  Spanlah -speaking  ILOws  to  enroU  in  the 
ILOWU  training  insUtuta.  The  resulta  of 
the  recent  ILOWU  elections  Indicate  that  a 
corps  of  such  leaders  is  already  emerging 
from  the  ranks." 

The  report  went  further.  "President  Du- 
binsky  urged  that  the  Puerto  Rican  govern- 
ment establish  a  training  institute  for  de. 
veloplng  conununity,  dvlc  and  labor  leader- 
ahlp  for  the  thouaands  of  lalanders  who  are 
in  transition.  ThU  woiUd  be  the  greatest 
preventive  to  their  being  e]q>lAlted  by  mis- 
leaders  and  charlatans  taking  advantage  of 
language  and  initial  ciUtural  confusion  in 
the  slum  environment,  aa  weU  aa  in  the 
homeland  Island  itself." 

The  ILOWU  offered  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  on  the  mainland  for  theee  Puerto 
Rlcan  trainees  and  pledged  to  place  them 
on  ILOWU  staff  inunedlately  after  gradua- 
tion. 

Without  appearing  to  be  superior  or  eelf- 
rlghteous.  may  I  aak  whether  there  is  any 
other  union  in  the  world  that  can  show  a 
comparative  record  of  trying  to  develop  new 
leaderahip— with  a  specific  eye  00  new  ethnic 
groupe? 

HiU  charge:  "Workers  who  take  home  #40 
a  week  tell  each  other  Jokes  about  the  greed 
of  union  buslnees  agenta." 

The  truth:  The  ILOWU  has  one  of  the 
tighteet  systems  ever  devised  by  a  union  to 
check  on  tbe  conduct  of  Ita  officers:  an  army 
of  accountanta  with  a  special  corpe  of  ac- 
countanta  to  check  accountanta.  In  the  last 
30  years,  the  union  has  had  occasion  to  drop 
some  40  of  ita  officers  for  improper  conduct. 

The  HiU  charge  ia  trial  by  rumor  and  hu- 
mor. It  ia  an  anonymoua  smear:  the  kind 
of  smear  used  to  characterise  racee,  religions, 
the  NAACP.  or  the  labor  movement  by  refer- 
ence to  some  piece  of  gossip  embedded  in 
Jokes.  No  facta.  No  namee.  Mo  evidence. 
Just  a  report  on  alleged  Jokee. 

The  truth  Is  that,  although  I  knew  this 
anonymous  piece  of  evidence — ^trtal  by 
rumor — ^was  in  the  HUl  "testimony."  I  was 
shocked  tliat  New  Politics  did  not  uae  the 
editorial  scissors  here. 

To  characterise  a  union  or  any  body  of 
humans  by  the  anonymous  smear — the  great 
mark  of  MoCarthylam,  of  the  antisemite,  of 
the  white  raciat,  of  the  bigot — ia  hardly 
"evidence."     This  is  the  lynch  spirit. 

(Unfortunately,  thla  piece  is  limited  to  an- 
swering charges.  For  thoee  who  would  Uke 
to  know  what  the  ILOWU  has  done  over  63 
years  to  promote  Intergroup  imderstanding 
and  civU  rights — may  I  suggest  a  reading  of 
"Bqual  Opportunity — Union  Made."  Bduca- 
tlonal  Department,  ILOWU.  1710  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  N.Y.) 


A  RCPLT  TO  OxT*  Ttlxe:  Thx  ILOWU — Fact 

AMD   FICTIOM 

(By  Herbert  HiU) 
In  "The  ILOWU  Today:  The  Decay  of  a 
Labor  Union,"  which  appeared  in  the  sum- 
mer 1963  issue  of  New  PoUtlcs,  I  charged 
that:  "In  the  International  Ladle*'  Oarment 
Workera'  Union  in  New  York  City,  the  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rican  members  are  concentrated 
in  the  low-paid  Job  clasalflcations  and  with 
very  little  employment  mobUlty."  This  was 
my  main  charge.  I  further  stated  that: 
"There  la  a  direct  connection  between  the 
permanent  condition  of  semlpovsrty  experi- 
enced by  thess  ww  tears  and  diaerlmlnatory 
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neUl  pimetlOM.  IIm  fkotoal  noord  dlacloaas 
that  Negro  and  Pwrto  Bleaa-OMailMBB  ot  Um 
IntwiMtksua  lAdlM*  Omamm*  Workats' 
Unkm  •!«  dlMrlmln»toa  if  tnat  kotb  la 
torma  of  wmgm  aad  ottaor  ocMK»tton«  of  «b> 
ploymcnt  and  In  tlMlr  statu*  as  members  ct 
tbe  unloo." 

Tlisse  otaatssa  wsn  and  remain  Juetlfled. 
No  statement  or  e»pianatiop  by  rdfc^lnli  at 
the  ILGWU  or  their  apoingtsts  refutes  tlie 
ma)ar  points  at  my  argmnents.  On  the  con- 
trary, tbelr  defenae  at  the  union  ■esentlally 
oonllrau  my  criticism  ot  the  XLOWU's  pol- 
icies and  practices. 

The  most  serloos  effort  mad*  to  counter 
my  charges  was  the  reply  by  Omm  Tyler,  edu- 
cational director  at  the  ILOWU,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  last  Issue  (faU  1962)  of  New 
PoUtlci  (also  distributed  in  mimeographed 
form).  Much  of  Tyler's  material  had  pre- 
▼loasly  appeal^ed  In  a  widely  circulated  docu- 
ment by  Harry  Flelachman,  director  at  the 
American  Jewish  Committee's  National  Labor 
Serrlce,  entitled  "Is  the  ILOWU  Biased?"  No- 
vember 6.  1963.  The  Jewish  labor  ootnmlt- 
tee  dlatrUrated  the  same  material  In  the  form 
of  a  memorandum  from  Rmanuel  Miiravchlk. 
national  Held  director,  dated  NoTember  le, 
1862. 

Tyler's  technique  was  to  quote  me  (Hill 
Cihsrge:  *  *  *)  followed  by  his  answer  (Tbe 
Truth:  *  *  •).  After  almost  13  pages  of 
rapid  fire  dialog  between  "HIU  charge" 
and  "Hw  Ttuth"  I  can  rsadlly  understand 
the  reader  falling  under  a  semlhypnotle 
spell.  Tyler,  the  "Trtithsayer,"  writes  with 
such,  seemingly  InTloUble  "facts"  that  one 
might  think  he  Is  reaUy  giving  a  point  by 
point  refutation  of  my  charges.  Aside  from 
the  falliire  to  refute  my  charges,  his  Is  not  a 
point  by  point  discussion  of  my  article.  A 
number  of  the  most  Important  spedflc 
charges  I  made  are  not  commented  upon  at 
all.  others  obviously  distorted  or  treated  so 
perfunctorily  that  he  might  well  have 
omitted  any  comment  and,  most  seriously, 
his  "fact"  falls  completely  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  basic  charges  I  directed  against  the 
ILOWU  concerning  the  source  dlserln^nstory 
practices  suffered  by  nonwhlte  garment 
workers  In  New  York  City. 

At  no  time  did  I  charge  the  ILOWU  with 
discriminatory  practices  emanattof  from  • 
oonsclons  racist  Ideology.  What  I  have 
argued  Is  that  the  social  fact  of  discrimina- 
tion Is  rooted  In  the  ILOWU  today  beeauee 
of  the  Interaction  of  the  old  union  leader- 
ship with  the  changing  social  composition 
of  tbe  membership  and  the  nature  of  the 
Industry. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  the  sheer  weight 
ct  numbers  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
minorities.  They  comprise  nearly  one-third 
of  tbe  national  membership  and  nKire  than 
a  half  of  the  membership  in  the  New  York 
area,  the  hecu^  of  the  International  unhmis 
operation.  Given  the  rapidly  increasing 
ntmiber  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rtcans  in  the 
garment  industry  In  New  Tork.  they  have 
a  unique  status  within  the  union  which  the 
all-white  top  leadership  clearly  sees  as  a 
growing  threat  to  its  monopoly  of  control. 

A  second  factor  contributing  to  discrimina- 
tory practices  relates  to  the  garment  indus- 
try itself.  The  industry  is  made  up  of  many 
small,  highly  competlUvs  nrms,  further 
threatened  by  low  priced  Imports.  It  there- 
fore seeks  to  draw  workers  from  a  Isrge, 
cheap  labor  market,  one  that  in  New  York 
consists  largely  of  nonwhlte  workers.  This 
directly  encourages  discriminatory  practice* 
as  the  unskilled,  lowest  paying  jobs  are  the 
only  Jobs  available  to  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans. 

The  many  problems  that  the  ILOWU  faoss 
In  the  Industry  an  very  rsal.  To  Improve 
the  living  standards  of  its  memben  and 
particularly  those  who  are  doubly  victimized 


bf  a  sick  Industnr  bacaos*  of  ttksir  color 
toss  a  problem  So  Mm  bsaft  at  unions. 
tM  ts  how  to  meet  the  proMem:  to 
I  or  sequlesce  to  tli«  ampiogrsn'  *«*-«i'"i 
that  «M  ILOWU  maliitatn  •  ebsap  labor 
matkei  for  th«  garisnt  Induste^  in  New 
York  City. 

It  is  clear  that  soma  years  ago  the  ILOWU 
laaderdilp  made  a  fundamental  declilon  to 
keep  the  Industry  In  New  York  City  on  the 
baala  of  maintaining  low  wages  and  minimal 
standards  for  tens  of  thousands  of  unskilled 
workers:  l.s..  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 
Thus,  the  union  provides  itself  with  a  vast 
dues  paying  membership  which  also  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  Its  extensive  political  op- 
erations In  New  York  City  and  State.  In 
thla  manner  the  ILOWU  has  chosen  to  <h>- 
erata  m  a  ■tabilldng  force  In  the  industry. 
The  present  wage  ratea  of  the  unskilled 
and  semiskilled  garment  workers,  most  of 
whom  are  nonwhlte,  are  below  tbe  sub- 
slstenoe  levels  Indicated  by  the  1900  Interim 
City  Workers  Family  Budget  established  by 
the  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Ijal>or.  (Data  given  in  my 
prevlotis  article.) 

A  detailed  report  of  wages  in  New  York 
City,  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics on  Jtme  37,  1063,  clearly  Indicates 
that  New  York  City  has  become  a  low-wage 
area.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this  de- 
velopment is  the  wage  policies  of  the  apparel 
unions. 

The  U.S.  Government  report  found  that 
between  1950  and  1960,  wages  for  the  city's 
apparel  workers  fell  from  3d  place  among 
16  industrial  categories  to  11th  place,  and 
droi^>ed  below  the  national  average  for  all 
manufacturing. 

The  tacit  collusion  between  employer  and 
luUon  to  maintain  a  cheap  labor  market 
was  revealed  by  the  ILOWU's  (q;>po«itlon  to  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  New  York  City  Coun- 
cil in  1962  to  establish  by  law  a  minimum 
wage  in  New  York  City  of  •l.SO  an  hour. 
The  ILGWU  represanUtlve  on  th*  Uayor's 
Cltixens'  Commission  on  th*  City  Soooomy, 
E.  Howard  liollsanl.  manager  of  Italian 
Cloakmakers'  Local  48  and  a  vice  president 
of  the  ILOWU,  originally  voted  against  the 
commisslonii  raport  which  recommended 
prompt  eziactment  of  a  law  establishing  a 
$1JK)  minim lun  hoiu-Iy  wags  In  New  York 
City,  but,  for  the  public  record,  later  changed 
his  vote  to  an  abstention. 

This  1*  evidently  "the  philosophy  of  the 
ILOWU"  to  which  Tyler  repeatedly  alludes 
and  which  Fletsehman  and  liuravchlk 
dsfend. 

Arnold  Wltte.  general  manager  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Asaoclatian  of  Mew  York 
City,  writing  in  the  October  6.  1903.  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Bun.  cited  the 
ILOWU's  oppodtton  to  th*  city  «ni»iw»iiw» 
wage  bUl.  Mr.  Wltto  notad  that  "the  gar- 
ment worken.  the  largest  xmlon  of  th*  largeat 
industry  in  the  city,  has  refused  to  Indorse 
this    legislation." 

On  February  13,  1908.  a  maa*  demonstra- 
tloa  was  held  In  Albany  In  support  of  pas- 
sage of  a  91.60  minimum  wage  law  for  New 
York  City.  Several  major  trade  nntn^m  par- 
tlcipated.  as  did  the  NAAOP.  the  Negro 
American  Labor  Council,  and  many  other 
groups.  The  ILOWU  was  oonqilcuoua  by  its 
absence. 

Tber*  Is  a  third  factor  behind  the  dls- 
crlml  nation  suffsrsd  by  noawhn*  garment 
worken.  It  pertains  to  th*  Ingrown  quality 
of  th*  unloQ  1a*d*rihlp.  Again.  I  do  not 
charge  that  the  ILOWU  laadatahlp  is  moti- 
vated by  a  deUberate  raetst  tdsology.  But  It 
is  evld*nt  that  th*  top  aU>whlt*  leadership 
has  grown  contemptuous  of  th*  young*r.  leas 
ediicatad.  th*  isss  *ophlst>eatsd— th*  al- 
togathsr  different — newer  mambers  frtM>  ar* 
overwhelmingly  Negro  and  Puerto  Rloan. 


That  aaany  at  th*  older  '-nlwt  of  «k> 
ILOWU  have  nothing  In  «««»«-»^m  ^ith  thZ 
radical  past  Is  baslde  the  point;  that  ttl* 
have  a  certain  past  in  common  Is  vsry  m^Z 
to  th*  point.  (Talk  about  OiaatinxiiJti^^ 
his  union  and  David  Dubinaky  wlU  reeoBat 
ad  nsiisfism  how  he  was  loaprtooaed  uate 
the  Csar  for  his  Socialist  activltlts.)  t^ 
pictura  which  would  emarge  from  aiu  ^ 
tailed  study  of  the  leading  personnel  isoc sn 
old.  conservative.  Ingrown  bureaucracy  n 
haa  became  an  elite  club  which  seeks  to  prs- 
serve  for  Itself  the  leading  power  poslttoDs 
in  the  international,  the  local  unions  sad 
the  best  Jobs  In  the  shops  for  those  moit 
closely  Identified  with  its  own  hlstory^od 
nostalgU.  It  passes  these  desirable,  well-paw. 
ing  positions  on  from  father  to  son,  sad 
from  father  to  son-in-law.  The  "buslnsii- 
is  kept  within  the  family. 

Prof.  Daniel  Bell  of  Columl>la  Untventtr 
recently  commented  on  this  serious  [MiililiaL 
in  an  article  in  the  New  Leader  (Jan  ti 
1968) :  V  •"•  n. 

"The  fact  Is— and  this  Is  the  "bite*  In  aOTk 
charges — that  the  Negroes  are  underrvpa^. 
sented  in  the  leaderahlp  of  many  of  the 
unions  where  they  form  a  slgnlflcant  ptofot- 
tlon  of  the  membership.  In  the  case  of  Vbmt 
unions,  what  the  Negroes  want  is  'raoogal* 
Uon'  at  the  levti  of  top  leadership  sag  a 
growing  share  of  the  spoils  of  offlce.  Vat  ana 
thing,  the  reaUsUc  poUtical  process  In  tbe 
United  States,  at  least  In  the  northern  urfesa 
centers,  has  been  one  of  ethnic  groups  «d. 
vaneing  themselves  precisely  in  this  fsshtoa; 
by  organizing  on  bloc  lines,  electing  tbdr 
own  kind,  and  using  the  patronage  systea  to 
enhance  the  wMUth  and  status  of  tbsk 
group." 

Bell  concludes  by  noting  that: 
"In  economic  and  ednoatlonal  opportunity, 
the  Negro  Is  In  a  position  of  IneqoaUtyl 
and  the  Government  is  bound  to  hslp  biii 
move  ahead."  But  doasnt  the  trade  nnu^ 
movement  have  a  special  obligation  to  help 
redress  th*  balance? 

Tyler  knows  that  cnKial  to  my  argumtBt 
is  my  characterization  of  the  ILOWU  lead- 
ership as  being  rigidly  btu^aucratic.  Yst. 
his  "dlsciission"  of  this  documented  charg*  Is 
so  feeble  and  unresponsive  as  to  be  an  va- 
wltting  admission  of  its  truth.  , 

I  sought  to  establish  that  the  ILQIV^ 
leadership,  ss  is  the  case  with  virtually  every 
bureaucracy,  has  tried  to  legitimize  Its  privi- 
leges through  coiutitutional  provislOM. 
While  these  provisions  make  everytblag 
"legal,"  they  also  paralyze  Initiative  from  be- 
low, prevent  an  influx  of  new  life  into  tb* 
leading  policymaking  bodies  of  the  orgsal- 
aation  and  transform  eonventloDs  into  tsdi- 
oxis  ritxials.  For  example,  I  pointed  to  tbs 
clause  In  tbe  ILOWU  constitution  which 
prohibits  a  democratic  mtemal  life  in  tbs 
organization.  Here  Is  what  Tyler  has  to  isy 
on  the  matter: 

"Th*  oaoeu*  clause  dates  back  to  tbt 
1930^,  when  the  ILOWU  was  in  a  battle  wNb 
th*  "standing'  oaucusee  of  the  OocnmnBlsl 
Party.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  cUuss 
a  good  subject  for  a  full  set  of  artlelsa- 
It  certainly  U  no  bar  to  Negroes,  Puerto 
RIeana.  MsKlcsus.  Cubans.  Fortugusse, 
French  and  other  mlnorlttas  running  far 
and  winning  offlos  in  th*  union  "  (Bmphs- 
sls  added.) 

This  wlU  not  do.  Frankly.  I  do  not  kaow 
if  the  clause  was  Justlfled  at  th*  time  by 
the  struggle  against  ths  Oommunlsts.  And 
this  might  maks  for  a  full  set  at  arttclss  by 
labor  historians.  But  It  also  makes  for  s 
full  set  of  articles  by  th*  labor  secrstary 
of  ths  NAACP  and  others  on  ths  ilisiaiilai 
and  praotloss  of  tbe  ILOWU  today.  Wblto 
the  cJauas  deprlvee  the  entire  membership 
of  d*mocratio  rights  today.  It  tak«  on  tb* 
added  edgs  of  dlseriailnatlran  against  these 
mlaorlUes  whiob  are  thus  d*prlv«d.  ta  addi- 
tion,  of  their  right  to  organize  within  tbs 
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,Bloa  to  press  tat  thsir  9*olal  nssds  and  end  of  7  montha  (only  10  esnts  above  the  at  Sdueatlan  and  tMttly  «— wM^*rf  *^*  Jam 

rl^ts.>                              mlnlm^im  wage  retiuta-ed  by  law)  aad  01.80  has  no  ease  whve  th*  uakm  la  effwymwd 

Other  oonsUtutlonal  psovlslons  reduoe  the  an  hour  f«r  the  other  elaasiflcatlons  at  the  Wb«t  Is  mere,  the  Inow  Tviv  mt^  t^ 

number  sllglble  to  run  for  th*  top  offloea  in  end  ar«  montha.  tho  ttmabcroTllwRMM^  FuM  mLns 

tb.  union  to  a  few  hundred  out  of  a  t«^o<  lyiwenawsr:  SUenoa.  Gained  by  the  boaidSidnelSWtSdtoS 

a^  400X»00.    nil*  U   bad  enou^    Woree  (Tfler  doee  try  to  answer  some  oT  the  other  any  elahi  the*  tt«^«trBmS?mSl  SSK 

^  It  reduces  ths  numbsr  of  Puerto  Bicane  ohargee  made   about  wage  sealse.     AU  the  of  nonwMtTwo^  to  ttT^S^^Sl^ 

and  Nsgroes  eligible  to  nm  tor  the  general  worse  for  his  case,  as  we  shaU  see.)  «»»•  to  a  shortage  of  skilled  MSTwdPuerto 

e^catlve  board  to  proportionaUy  a  very  smaU  mil  charge:  "In  thla  oaee  of  the  HalTkin*  Rlcan  labor.              •»»»•«» -i*™  ««  rueno 

aumber   (Tyler  says,   "doaena")    and   thoae  Oo.  the  ILOWU  completely  organlasd  a  group  The  New  York  Timaa  at  Aviat  It.  1003. 

dlglbls  to  run  for  the  offices  at  presidentand  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rloan  workers  employed  reporting  on  the  testtawmy  ^TSZrtUkm^ 

jeneral     secretary     to     even     less.     (Tylsr  by    a    sweatshop'    employer    whoee    worken  business  manager  of  Outto' Uxal  10  btfore 

dossn-tglvsaniimbw.)  engaged  in  a  3-day  ILOWU  strike  for  union  a  hearing  of  the  subooounlttee  q<  the  Bouse 

in  tbs  same  vein  he  wrttee  of  these  con-  recognition.    However,  these  striking  workeia  Committee  on  aduoatkm  aad  Labor  Mates 

rtitutional  restrlcUons  on  deanocraUc  rights:  were  turned  over  to  a  local  of  another  inter-  that  "Mr.  Fallkmaa  endataed  that  I'oeal  10 

-At  any  convention,  a  simple  majority  may  national  union,  one  weU  known  for  signing  had  no  formal  trainliw  pccnam  for  sutters 

"°^  ^^^  i*'!!r^wr»^^^^^H.S*  '•''e«<'heart  agreements'  and  generaUy  with  and  no  apprentice  system.-    That  lad  Con- 

eoostltuUon— H.H.]  to  elect  anyone  the  dele-  an  unsavory  reputaUon.    This  was  done  by  gressman  BooesvBLT  to  ptieeiii)  *^i  "with 

pirn  want  (to  the  general  executive  board—  Herbert  Pokodner.  the  manager  of  local  98."  the  chancing  pattern  of  OMulatltm  in  New 

HB.)  under  any  quallflcations  they  ^»tnp^•  Tyler  answer:  SUence.  York  itiesSs  to  me  you^Md  have  gone 

Octting  a  'simple  majority     at  an  ILOWU  mil  charge:  "An  analysis  of  the  data  pro-  to  some   lengths"   to   provide  tralalna^md 

eonvention  is  not  quite  that  simple.    To  do  vlded  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Jobs  for  members  of  raolal  mlaorittais 

tttst  would  require  a  long,  arduous  campaign  ths  US.  Department  of  Labor  concludes  that  "We  are  not  an  employmmt  ageney  "  Mr 

agkinst  the  solidly  entrenched  lesdershlp.  a  only  11  percent  of  the  unionized  garment  Fallkman  repUed. 

csmpalgn   which   would   rsqulre    far   more  workers  in  New  York  can  reaUze  the  basic  "But  you   are,"   Mr.   Rooszvm*  declared, 

ttass  than  ths  8-month  preoonvenUon  limit  earnings  necessary  for  the  'modest  but  ade-  "Id  have  greater  faith  In  you  U  you  would 

oo  caucuses.     And    there  s   the   rub.     The  quate'  standard  of  living  estebllshed  by  the  face  thU  situation  honestly  and  say  TTte  thta 

ILOWU    eonsutution    itself,    through    the  Bureau  for  the  I960  interim  city  worker's  needs  looking  into.' " 

strams  UmlUtkm  and  control  placed  on  family  bduget.  After  consulting  with  a  union  attorney. 

*W?^'J°',^.,*f*  ^'  ^'.^^l^'JE?^'"*^  Tyler  answer:  SUence.  Fallkman    did    agree    that    he    would    look 

tbst  Tyler  s     simple   majority"   will   never  „,,,      .             „__      ^^.^,         .^           ^    ^  into  it 

rr^^n—  Hill    charge:  "In    addition.    It    must    be  "*iS.    \t       ^    w  «          _-  .        _.  —    .-.-- 

-mJStLough  an  assailant  eaught  belabor-  S^ThiStlS^'reS^ed^rtS^;^  2i\Sl:  In^'pomVS   ^SSiiJ/l^SS^^ 

lag  s  defenseless  victim  with  a  club  argues  2^***"  ^  reached  by  assuming  that  these  ^  Hoi«  suboomSttee  SatZdtha^ 

St  if  b.  is  doing  wrong,  ths  poor  bSid  S^'S^^i  ^^cS^^'Sve'^fbT^SfSS  "52.  SfuSSTcuSS^SS^afSfuiSS.'; 

^oot  has   the  right   to  take  his  club  ZJ^^^-^^^^^^^tc^'^,^;^^,  n»ponsibillty'to  upgrade  NeJ^  Si'SJerto 

Ti.  rav^Oln,  to  -What  sections  of  my  -^er^J^^JJ^'STenr**^'  ^^o't^  Sj^  SaSUT^^^oMS 

^Sll^v'i^el?  '^^  ^^'  ~"^  **"*  Si"<SS^-4!ir:vailable  date  clearly  ^^^  -J  an  emjU^^t^^jmcy/;    Oth^ 

'^'^.SeV?here  is  not  a  Single  Negro  or  J^^Sc  SS  iS^erSSL^e'nt'SSLv^**^'  SSZt^fSStS'SS^p.^SSi  Si  ^ 

2S°«vrSSd°°    ""   ""   """""  '•"•"^  2SiJrra?.Sv!r1^"ttS^SL"'riSS2xSSJ  ^tlon  "was  norie^^SSft^SST^^- 

tamtlTe  board.  average  "                                             «"»c*u™ib  „.^^  axe  not  an  employment  agency,"  they 

T^sr answer:  SUence.  SSanswer-  SUenoe  all  said.                                        -a       jr.          / 

Hm  charge:   -•    •    •   not  a  single  Negro  -i^_-  ._.  -^on«  m*^  ckj^t.  nmi^^nn.  »««  ^  Mr-  I>ubtosky's  testimony  reprinted 

«^  '  •  •        „.,  Fletoc^SoTMid   Mur/voSk  miST  n?T  P**»«"  J"****  <P-  ">•  In  reply  to  a  question 

lyisr  answer:  SUsnce.  ^^^^^  ^  answer,  although  they  create  the  ••^'^^7  Negroes  and  Puerto  Blcans  do  not 

HUl  charge:  "There  ara  no  Negro  or  Puerto  illusion  they  are  "answiSrtag  HlU  Item  bv  ««*^^*nce  in   the  union  or  in  tbe  industry. 

Bloan  local  managers  who  are  usuaUy  hand-  item."  Dubinsky  is  quoted  as  saying,  "We  are  doing 

pleksd      by      the      Dubinsky      oontroUed  In  his  article  Tyler  wrltee*  everything  under  the  sun  on  thla  eoore." 

sdmlnlstrauon."  "hui  charge:   To  prarent  the  admission  ^^«f  *»»•  ILOWU  U  "doing  everything 

Ttlsr  answer:  SUence.  of  nonwhlte  persons  Into  that  local  union  ^^^  *^  "^l.'*  "^'  *~  °^  "JS^**^: 

HUl     charge:  "Dubinsky's      practlos      at  (local  10).'  the  leadership  ezerte  "rigid  con-  ^^^   agency,   it's   not   our  responslbU'  y." 

fsqulrlng  a  signed  undated  resignation  from  trol  of  f»ipn|T«»l<>n  Into  various  training  pro-  '^"***  union  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 

•U  oOoers  of  the  International  union  and  grams  •  •  ••  including  the 'referral  of  young  Then   there   U   the   following  slelght-of- 

finm  msmben  of  the  general  eaeeutlve  board,  persons  to  the  Fashion  Institute  at  Tech-  ^u^i>^   Aooordlng  to  Tyler: 

staolutely  guaranteee  the  perpetuation  of  nology  High  School.' "  HUl  Charge:   "Local   10  has  been  found 

ebst  rsaUy  amotmte  to  one-man  rule  of  the  If  we  substitute  my  words  for  Tyler's  three  'SuUty'   of   excluding   Bmest   Holmee   from 

JUmv."  utUe  dots,  the  question  would  then  be  that  membership  because  he  was  a  Nsgro." 

Tyler  answer:  SUence.  tbe  leadership  exerts:  Tyler     Incorporates     this     alleged     "HIU 

Hm  charge:  "I   dto   the   baalo   contract  "Rigid  ooattol  of  admission  Into  vartoxis  Charge"  in  what  purporte  to  be  an  answer 

telwteu   local   00   and    tbe   Manufactures*'  training  programs.    Local  10  exclusively  de-  to  my  article  in  New  Politics.    Hsre  Is  what 

AsKwlatlon  In  effect  untU  August  14,  1968.  cldes  who  shaU   be  referred  to  on-the-job-  I  actually  wrote: 

Ths  contract  provides  the  following  mini-  training  opportunities  created  as  the  result  "On   July    3,    1903.  tbe  Mew  York   Stete 

Bum  wages  (p.  7,  art.  4(a) ) :  o'  Informal  arrangement  made  by  the  union  Commission  for  Human  Bi^te,  which  ad- 

Per  hour  *^<1  employers  operating  with  ILOWU  con-  mlnlsten  the  State's  fair  emplojrment  prac- 

FkMr  girls 01.10  tracte,  or  into  the  grading  school  operated  by  tices  stetute,  fo\ind  'probable  cause'  against 

Operators 1.90  local  10  in  Its  headqiiarters.  or  in  ths  rs-  local  10  in  the  case  of  Bmest  Holmes,  a  Ne- 

Ohlpplng  clerks 1.30  ferral  of  young  jiersons  to  the  Fashion  In-  gro  who  was  repeatedly  denied  membership 

Cutters... 1.90  «tltute  of  Technology  High  School."  in  local  10  although  he  worked  on  the  cut- 
in  fUnt^tnK^  ifMi  ♦».  m^  1  Thus,  there  are  three  training  programs  ting  tables  of  a  union  shop." 
iB^.^  t^VT^R  K  %2?*"^  ^*f*  T"  menUoned  in  my  article  and  Tyler  dote  his  Tyler's  dishonest  practice  conslste  of  using 
toS^^^^V^!f^  ^T",  oT^*  *^"'*''\"»w"  ''•y  °'«  "*•  »"*  two:  (1)  the  informal  the  word  "guUty"  attributed  to  me  In  an 
Mum  lor  noor  girls  Is  glilfi  an  hour  at  the  arrangement  made  between  employer  and  unrehearsed  television  interview  but  no- 
~~-  union  for  on-the-job  training,  and  (2)  the  where  steted  in  the  article  he  is  presum- 
»IncidenUUy,  what  is  interesting  about  grading  aebool  operated  by  local  10  in  ite  ably  answering.  In  this  way.  he  ralleves 
Timers  answer  U  that  It  Is  almost  exactly  headquarten.  Why?  The  answer  1b  dear  himself  of  the  responsibiUty  of  answering 
wbst  I  predicted  he  would  say.  I  wrote  in  enough.  My  charges  In  these  two  Instances  why.  after  an  8-month  Investlgatian.  the 
a»y  previous  article  that  "Mr.  Dubinsky's  ara  Incontrovertible.  Where  the  union  exer-  New  York  Stete  Commission  for  Human 
V*esmen  will  answer  that  thU  is  done  to  cises  ite  control,  the  niunber  of  Negroes  and  Rlghte  found  "probable  cause"  (the  first 
prevent  Communlste  from  taking  over  the  Puerto  Rlcans  is  so  embarrassingly  small  stage  in  a  finding  of  guUt)  against  local  10 
mioo."  Mr.  Tyler  performed  as  expected,  that  Tyler  dlscreetiy  reeorte  to  his  dots.  He  of  the  ILGWU.  On  September  14.  1963,  Ru- 
fiJl^f*^^'  ***  *****  °°*  quote  my  rabuttal  discusses,  instead,  only  the  third  form  of  perto  RiUz.  InvestigaUng  commissioner.  New 
soout  this  anticipated  canned  reply  which  training,  that  offered  by  the  New  York  City  York  Stete  Commission  for  Human  BJghte, 
r**  L!!°°*  **"  °^^  oompaw"  such  an  Board  of  BducaUon  where  the  ILOWU,  for-  In  a  letter  to  KmU  Schleslngw.  attorney  for 
mj!!!^M  ^  "*"  argument  that  we  should  txmately.  does  not  eaerdse  control— and  here  local  10.  steted  that  the  mrnmlssinn  had 
^^^^J^^-^-  Oooatttutlon  and  the  BiU  i  stand  oorreoted— about  who  Is  admitted,  "repeatedly  requested  and  for  a  pertod  at  0 
In  «T»hIL^**"**  "  sndangera  the  country  Tyler  then  reste  his  case  on  tbe  nondiserimi-  months  tried  to  obtain  date  pertinent  to  a 
la  nghttng  subverslan."  nat<M7  policies  of  the  New  York  City  Board  resolution  of  the  charges  of  discrimination 
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•falnst  the  AimlgMTUttod  LmUm  Oarment 
Cuttan  Union — UoeaX  IOl  TImm  «ffarU  mn 
twaaeoMBfuL  Tbm  fiUlur*  of  wpre— ntatlT— 
of  that  looU  to  ooc^Mtmt*  In  tti«  invaattta- 
tlon,  OmpiU  tlMlr  prntnlaw  to  do  so.  l«ft  mt 
no  altaniAttT*  but  to  find  'probabto  eaoM  to 
credit  tbm  ■ll>g«ttona  to  th*  eompUlnt.'  ** 

StxtMO  jmn  aco  tlM  ILOWX7  entcrad  Into 
an  agreemant  with  tha  New  York  State  Com- 
mllfwi  AfBlnat  Dlaerlmlnatloii  (the  pnd- 
Bceaeor  to  tte  State  Oommlaalon  Vor  Human 
Blchta) .  that  It  would  not  bar  Megroea.  Span- 
lah  apaat'tng  or  other  peraona  from  mam- 
bavali4>  in  the  all-Italian  locala.  {KMe 
Hunter  t.  Afn»»  StMivan  Dreu  Shop,  Sept. 
4.  1M6.)  Tlila  waa  an  action  brought  by  a 
Negro  mambar  of  local  23  who  waa  barred 
from  higher  paying  Joba  controUad  by  local 
80.  Today,  16  years  later,  not  a  single  Negro 
or  4;>anlsh-q)aaklng  person  holds  member- 
ship In  the  two  Italian  locala  which  have 
control  of  some  of  the  highest  paying  Jobe 
in  the  industry  and  no  action  has  be«n  taken 
to  comply  with  the  Stote  law  forbidding 
such  practices. 

Tet  in  the  recant  statement  prepared  by 
Mr.  Tyler,  the  IliOWir  aaaerted  that  the 
NAACP  charge  that  locala  48  and  89  diacrim- 
inate  is  "comical." 

What  Mr.  Tyler  must  explain  U  why.  If 
the  NAACP  charge  Is  "comical"  today,  the 
XLOWU  agreed  to  go  along  with  the  comedy 
18  years  ago. 

Tyler  makes  such  a  grand  production  of 
his  comedy:  so  much  Joshing.  He  good 
humoredly  tells  us  that  the  reason  for  all- 
Italian  locals  dates  back  to  the  days  when 
Italian  Immigrant  unionists  who  spoke  no 
other  language  needed  their  own  locals  to 
conduct  union  business.  Being  Italian  lan- 
guage locals,  only  those  speaking  ItalUn  can 
belong.  Not  only  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Negroea 
ar«  excluded  (unless,  as  Tyler  wittily  thrusts, 
they  are  "Italian-speaking  Negroea"  >  but  all 
other  non-Italian  groupa  are  excluded. 
What  could  be  more  fair?  And,  If  all  non- 
Italians  are  excluded,  how  can  Hill  claim 
that  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  ar<9  thereby 
specially  Tlctlmlaed?  The  Jewish  Labor 
Committee  and  the  director  of  the  National 
Labor  Service  also  defend  this  practice  in  a 
similar  manner. 

I  submit  that  It  la  not  "comical"  that  the 
largest  local  in  tha  ILOWU  (Italian  Dreaa- 
makars'  Local  89)  and  the  largeat  local  in 
the  ooat  and  suit  industry  (Italian  Cloak- 
makars'  Local  48)  bar  Negroea  and  Spanish- 
speaking  persons  from  membership.  I  sub- 
mit that  It  is  not  "comical"  that  as  a  result 
of  being  iMured  from  membership  In  local 
48  and  local  88,  Negro  and  Spanish-speaking 
persons  are  farther  denied  access  to  certain 
high  paying  Joba  In  the  two  branchea  of  the 
garment  Indiistry  of  New  York  City  where 
such  Jobs  are  o(»icentratad. 


Other  national  and  rellgloua  groupings,  all 
of  them  white,  have  aeoaaa  to  akUlad  Joba 
Tla  other  locala  which  are  TlrtuaUy  eloaad 
to  Negroea  and  Puerto  Bicana  on  tha  baala 
of  tradition  and  practice.  That  la  the  point. 
Tha  practical  effecta  of  tha  operation  of 
Italian  language  locals  is  to  further  keep 
Negroea  and  Puerto  Rlcana  concentrated  In 
tha  low  paid  unaklllad  clsasincsttons  with 
little  opportunity  for  adTancament. 

While  It  appears  that  all  are  equally  un- 
equal where  the  Italian  locals  are  concerned, 
aome  are  actiially  far  nxve  unequal  than 
others. 

It  Is  obrlotu  that  the  ILOWU's  humoro\u 
rationalizations  and  glib  assertions  com- 
pletely rail  to  answer  the  charge  that  these 
locals  discriminate  against  Negro  and  Span- 
ish-speaking persons.  Indeed  their  admis- 
sion of  the  facts  is  the  proof  of  the  charge. 
I  further  submit  that  the  barring  of  Negroes. 
Spanish -speaking  and  other  persons  from 
locals  48  and  89  is  a  violation  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  constitution  and  a  violation  of  the  non- 
discrimination pledge  which  the  ILOWU  re- 
cently signed  in  the  office  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  We  of  the  NAACP  do 
not  think,  moreover,  that  It  is  "comical" 
that  the  ILOWU  subscribes  to  no-discrim- 
ination pledges  for  public  relations  purposes 
when  in  reality  It  falls  to  put  an  end  to  such 
discriminatory  practices.  Sixteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  ILOWU  entered  Into  the 
atipulatlon  agreement  with  SCAD  concern- 
ing the  Italian  locala.  but  these  locals  are 
stlU  "Uly-whlte."  Shall  this,  too.  be  hailed 
as  "an  impressive  demonstration  of  integra- 
tion"? 

Mr.  Tyler  la  not  above  borrowing  a  trick 
or  two  from  management  aaaoclatlona  which, 
when  preaaed  by  unions  for  higher  wages, 
place  statlstlc-rldden  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  other  newspapers  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  their  employees  never  had  It  so 
good.  One  such  glnunick  Is  to  advertise 
workers'  wages  without  corresponding  flg- 
\ires  oo  how  many  hours  of  work  tha  payroll 
repreaanta.  Tyler  commita  tha  same  patent 
and  deliberate  fraud. 

My  report,  for  example,  indicated  that 
push-boys  and  shipping  clarka  in  tha  "Jim 
Crow"  auxiliary  known  •»  60il — mainly  Ne- 
groea and  Puerto  Ricans — receive  extremely 
low  wages. 

Tyler  "refutes"  this  charge  by  arguing  that 
soma  of  theae  workers  earn  from  870  to  8100 
per  week.  Of  course,  by  working  long  over- 
time hours  at  time-and-a-half  wages,  by 
working  80  or  70  hours  a  week  and  more, 
they  can  earn  $80  and  $80.  But  my  report, 
as  Tyler  knows,  deacrlbaa  straight  hoxirly 
wages,  not  overtime  wages  earned  at  tima- 
and-a-half  pay.  I  am  daacrlbing  1  week^ 
pay  for   1   week's  work,  that  Is,  a  regular 


'normal  workweek.* 


week's  earnings  for  the 
of  3S  hours. 

The  waces  set  forth  in  tha  aectlon  of  th» 
-^^     ♦-   *w-»  memban  c< 


union 
60A 


agraementa 
a  follows: 


that  cover 


The  following  minimum  rates  of  pe«  ti» 
the  normal  workweek,  as  hereinafter  defta^ 
shaU  apply  to  the  following  mnplnyess. 

Oroup  I:  Aaaorters,  place  goods  wattva 
push  boys,  porters,  delivery  boys,  packsn,  i^ 
errand  boys.  Minimum  wagea  of  M6  nw 
normal  workweek.  ^ 

Oroup  II :  Shipping  clerks,  receiving  clsiti. 
chargers,  order  pickers,  checkers.  MininittB 
wage  of  880  per  normal  workweek. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  memban 
of  eOA  are  employed  In  the  Job  claaaincatteoa 
contained  In  group  I  as  described  above  sa^ 
receive  a  minimum  wage  of  848  (llJi  j^ 
hour)  for  36  hours,  a  "normal  workweek." 
In  my  article.  I  cited  the  pay  of  worlncs— 

almost  all  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcana la  « 

particular  unionised  shop  ar  an  example  or 
an  ILOWU  substandard  negotiated  contnei 
Tyler  takes  up  the  "Rill  charge"  and  tba 
proceeds  to  demolish  only  himself  with  '*thi 
truth"  as  follows: 

HIU  charge:  "I  cite  the  Pine  Arts  PUlo* 
*  SpeclalUes  Co.  at  37  West  aeth  Street  ta 
Manhattan  as  a  typical  example  of  condi- 
tions. Here,  virtually  all  nonwhlte  workm. 
male  and  fenuile.  who  are  union  memlMn 
are  paid  81.15.  81.ao.  or  $1.38  an  hour." 

The  [Tyler I  truth:  "According  to  a  payreO 
check.  54  of  the  104  employees  are  paid  mere 
than  81.35  an  hour.  These  are  overwhelm- 
ingly Negro  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Of  the  top 
10  eamera— from  81.53  to  83.23  an  hoor- 
7  are  Negro  or  Puerto  Ricans. 

Tyler's  truth  U  that  "54  of  the  104  «i- 
pioyees  are  paid  more  than  81-36  an  hour." 
But  this  means  that  60  workers,  approxi. 
mately  half  the  work  force,  in  a  unlonlMd 
shop  receive  leas  than  81-38  an  hour.  That  to 
not  all.  Tyler  boasU  that  the  10  top  esra- 
ers  receive  from  $1.53  to  $3.33  an  hour  (bow 
many  earn  that  miserable  $1.53  or  only  a  tn 
cents  more  he  doesn't  say).  What  this  fig- 
ure further  reveals  Is  that  at  least  48  addi- 
tional workers  receive  between  81-38  sad 
81-63  an  hour  (how  many  are  Just  slightly 
above  the  $IM  scale  he  doean't  say  eltb*). 
Thus,  at  least  96  out  of  104  workers  ssn 
from  Icaa  than  81-36  to  81-63  an  hour. 

To  cover  himaelf  in  the  event  that  soot 
readers  might  work  out  the  arithmetic  prs- 
aentad  by  hla  "truth,"  Tyler  arguea  that  ttat 
shop  under  dlacuaaion  in  any  caae  Is  "^ 
tjrplcal  of  ILOWU  conditions  as  Mississippi 
U  typical  of  America."  How  typical  it  rsslly 
Is  can  be  seen  In  the  following  exhlMts  o( 
ILOWU-negotlated  contracts  in  New  Yort 
City  where  there  is  the  heaviest  concentra- 
tion of  Negro  knd  Puerto  Rlcan  workers,  la 
some  cases  asSiigh  as  90  percent. 


ProrreMion  rates  for  "uaaklUed"  workers— Time  Intervals  and  rates 

Contract  mtolmaa 
(or  "skilled" 

1  to  8  weeks 

0  to  10  weeks 

It  to  13  weeks 

14  to  16  WM>ks 

workers 

Corset  and  Brasalere  Workets'  Union  of  New  York  Local 
K  ($.6S  members): 
Operators 

1.  IS 

l.» 

LS 

1.3D 

ItoSwesks 

StolOwssks 

llteUweska 

Preosen. ... . ._. ..... 

1.18 
1.U 
LK 

Lao 

1.3S 

1. » 

i.ao 

1  » 

Cleaiiere 

'.'.'.'.'.'.l'.'.'.llll'.'.'.l 



L» 

lta$wseks 

Beltjoaken'  Local  40  (4.804  memben): 

MseUas  aporatsts 

LU 
LU 
LU 
LU 
LU 

L«l 

Op*n<iw... J 



Osoanlkelp 

**""*""*""■■■*" 

■"—*"———— 

»tww^. _ 



— -- . 

— — — .. 
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""^X^^) 


t  wid  NogOfss 


Unkn.  Lass!  82 


gjamlncts. 
ytatoben — 


i%§MaD^  Dnm.  Hooae-Dresi  sad  Bathrobe  Ifskcrt' 


T35«( 


Novelty  and  PlasUe-Fabrlc  Workers'  Union, 

M  (4,408  nMmben  prevtenrty  eitad) : 


floarilrts 

yMhLM«Mws< 


Nereity  Wottan'  Uataa,  Leaal  ISS 


All  workers  ollter  tbsn  molders.. 


Holders. 

MIliA  iMtlon  erdreas  Jotot  beofd 

km): 
Amrtsn.  pieea  aoods  workeca,  posliboTS,  porters,  de- 


a,$ai 


.'  boys,  packers,  and  errand  boya. 
Ohaffen,  order  pickers,  eheekws,  riilpptnc 


rs- 


LU 

LU 
LU 
LU 


ItoU 


L» 

Lao 
Lao 
Lao 


1st 


LU 
LU 

LU 
LIE 


lit  month 


LIS 


Mrnsatt 


i.ao 


LU 

Lao 
Lao 
Lao 


a  totaiontlu 


Lao 

Lao 

L» 

Lao 


2  to  6  months 


Lao 


aio4i 


■tbs 


1.25 


L80-Ltt 
Lai-LSI 

Las-Las 
Las-Las 


7  teOnuntbs 


LM 

Las 

L2t 

L28 


4  loOnenths 


Star 


LIO 


8  to  10  months 


L8S 


nteu 


L40 


■sR 

OlMiS 

*ops 

LIO 

L8$ 
LSO 

Lao 

Ltt 

L80 

Lao 
Lao 

L« 
LOO 
L8B 
LSI 


LI8 
L88 
L88 
LIS 


L» 

La 

LU 

I.  a 


-As  typical  at  ILOWU  oooditlons  as  : 
dppi  is  typlaal  at  America" »  Tha  United 
UtUm  baa  only  one  IflMlaalptd  Tbe 
ILOWU.  aa  the  above  flgurea  Indleate.  baa  a 
elHle  flock  of  tham. 

B  la  evident  front  the  date  above,  that 
■Mr  workers  do  not  even  roeelve  the  eoa- 
«M$  ■inlmnm  for  "akUled''  worken.  but 
■■$  work  a  oooiSdenUMe  period  before  they 
eren  receive  thla  low  wa^e.  Indeed,  In  the 
«HS  of  local  83,  for  example,  workara  muat 
wrk  8  weeks  at  ths  Federal  t»««»»i»»«ii»w  wage 
•ad  s  full  16  weeks  before  they  receive  the 
•ontiact  minimiun  of  81.80  or  $1.SS  an  hour. 
At  the  earns  time.  oC  course,  these  workers 
srs  tsquirad.  aa  a  condition  at  employment, 
to  become  members  of  the  union  after  M 
tfofs  and  pay  an  Initiation  fee  and  dues. 

Tyler's  explanation  for  the  creation  of 
the  "Jim  Crow"  auxiliary  80A  U  completaly 
hatidulent.  I  must  repeat  aama  of  the  facta 
■wittonad  in  my  first  article  and  supply 
MD$  added  Information  bafore  reylewlnc 
lyiv's  incredible  performance. 

8BA  Is  a  unit  composed  at  "puahboya." 
paoksrs,  piece  gooda  workara.  portara  and 
■hippliig  clerks.  It  has  about  3.000  members, 
of  whom  more  than  00  percent  are  eltlur 
Wsgroaa  or  Spanlah  speaking  paraona.  The 
•slstence  of  80A  Is.  In  keeping  with  the  tra- 
tflUon  ot  the  "old-line"  Ajn^  craft  v^o"^. 
sa  aaxiUary  to  another  tooal,  Dreee  Preeaers' 
Local  60,  wltb  IMS  than  1300  mesnbers. 

aOA  is  a  new  unit  In  the  ILOWU.  While 
the  women's  gannsat  industry  in  Mew  York 
Oty  has  had  "pushboys,"  paofcesa.  piece 
fowU  workers,  porters  and  shipping  derka 
toraa  long  aa  the  induatry  exiated.  the 
ILOWU  did  not  eonaMar  tbeee  workara.  vlr- 
taally  aU  Nagroee  and  Puerto  Rloana.  worthy 
of  union  membership  untU  a  few  yearn  ago. 
sBd  then  only  because  other  unlooia  began 
OffanMng  actlvltlea  among  theee  workera. 
ne  ILOWU.  for  the  aole  purpoae  of  prevent- 
ing another  union  from  getting  a  toehold  in 
tbe  garment  Induatry,  and  not  because  of 


the  urgent  neede  ot  the  low-peld.  eq;ilolted 
Negro  and  Puerto  Blcaa  workasa.  then  re- 
tuetantly  organised  theae  workara.  Bather 
than  granttng  them  a  separate  obarter.  bew- 
evar.  the  ILOWU  ma«to  them  an  anslllary  to 
Draea  Praaaate*  Local  60. 

Tha  MAAGP  baa  charged  that  thte  waa 
done  amoBg  other  roaaoaia  to  prenoat  a  Negro 
or  Sp<tnlah-apeektng  paraoa  from  rising  to 
the  poaltlon  at  local  union  manager. 

It  ahould  be  noted  that  tha  eoUeotlve 
bargaining  agreementa  nagotiatad  between 
the  Ereaa  Joint  Board  and  the  employare' 
aaaoelatkns  oovani^  the  membera  of  the 
Joint  Board  loeala  has  two  enotlnne 
hours  and  oonrtltlons  at 
amployment:  one  aeetlon  eovers  the  mem- 
bers of  locala  10.  32.  00  and  80.  and  the  other 
eovars  the  members  ot  4QA.  Aside  from  tha 
queatlon  of  wagea.  there  are  other  atriklng 
and  illuminating  dlfferenoea  ooocemlng  oon- 
dltlooB  ot  employment  between  the  two 
■aeiknu  which  are  doecrlbed  below.  Here 
are  two  elauaea  in  the  collective  agreementa 
between  tha  Drees  Joint  Board  and  the  em- 
ployers' associations: 

Fifteenth:  Hours  of  work  (covering  mem. 
bers  of  locals  10,  t2.  00.  and  80). 

A  regular  week's  wort  shall  ooaiaist  of  36 
Ikoura  In  the  Orst  6  days  of  the  weak.  Work 
sball  begrln  at  9  ajn.  and  end  at  5  p  m  with 
1  hour  interval  for  lunch.  There  ahall  be 
DO  more  than  aae  shift  of  workers  In  any 
day. 

During  the  aeaaon.  when  the  inside  ahap 
and  each  of  the  contracting  ahopa  of  the 
manufacturer  or  jobber  for  wboim  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  aaaodation  Is  reglatared  or  dee- 
Ignated  aa  fuUy  snppUed  with  at  leaat  a  full 
weA'B  wock,  and  when  there  are  no  vacant 
aonommndatlone  In  the  aald  ahopa  for  addi- 
tional worker  or  additional  workera  oannot 
be  eectved.  overtime  may  be  worked  by  aU 
the  workera  therein  exc^>t  the  cuttera,  pro- 
vided the  member  of  the  association  notUIss 
Joint  council  in  writing.  In  advance  of  the 


peHod  during  which  orerttme  win  be  walked. 
In  no  event  shall  overtime  worked  beyond 
the  first  S  days  ct  the  week  exceed  1  boor 
per  day.  AU  week  workers,  when  working 
overtime.  shaU  receive  i>ay  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  ode-half.  (OoUeettve  agreement 
1081-1004— iTnlted  Better  Dreee  liurafae- 
turers'  AMOolatloD,  Xnc,  wltti  Intematlonal 
Ladles'  Oanttent  Workers'  ITnlon  and  Dreee- 
makers  Joint  Oouncfl.) 

Compare  the  above  with  below,  w^lnh 
covers  OOA: 

Sixty-ninth:  The  normal  workweek,  tor 
the  ptirpoee  of  this  agreement,  shall  be 
deemed  to  mean  a  88-hour  week.  Badl  em- 
ployer Bhall.  in  his  discretion,  be  ftee  to  tx 
the  hours  of  the  day  within  wlilch  each  nm- 
ployee  In  the  unit  shall  work,  bat  work  In 
excess  of  7  hours  performed  In  any  1  day 
ahall  be  compensated  for  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  one-half.  Saturday  work  shall  Ukewlse 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half.  All  oterttme  shall  be  performed  In 
the  discretion  of  the  employer.  (Collective 
agreement — United  Better  Drees  Manufac- 
tMrmf  Association,  Inc.,  with  Intematlonal 
Ladles*  Oarment  Workers'  Uhlon  and  Dress- 
makers Joint  Oouncll.) 

It  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  mem- 
bers of  OCA  are  considered  by  the  ILOWU 
as  different  than,  and  Inferior  to,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  locals  ^^iBtwl  to  the  Dress 
Joint  Board.  With  respect  to  members  at 
OOA.  unlike  the  members  of  the  other  Dress 
Jt>tnt  Board  aflUiates.  the  employer  has  fun 
discretion  both  ss  to  hours  within  which 
they  will  work  and  how  many  hours  they 
wm  work.  It  is  clear,  too,  how  members  of 
OOA  can  earn  more  than  860  per  week :  many 
long    hoxirs    beyond    the    so-caned    normal 


How  does  "rner  dlscusa  the  status  of  those 
eoDsigned  to  WAT  In  ttie  llrat  place,  aeeotd- 
ing  to  him,  their  segregated  poaNlon  Is  tot 
their  own  good.  Tyler  wrttesT  "The  clerks 
(in  OOA)    enjoy  aU  the  beneOts  of  being 
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unltad  In  liUhistrlal  faahlon  with  m  nuMre 
hlgHly  sklUed  craft.  Mo  stodant  of  labor 
relations  hM  to  be  toM  why."  I'm  afrmld 
that  Ur.  Tyl«r  take*  too  much  for  granted. 
The  supposedly  self-evident  adTantage  of 
the  i'wfc^"i««l  workers  being  alllliatert  to  a 
skilled  craft  local  as  argued  by  Tyler  Is 
simply  an  exercise  In  fantasy.  What,  con- 
cretely, have  been  the  benefits  for  the  mem- 
bers of  80A  getting  H6  to  $60  for  a  normal 
workweek  of  being  afflllated  to  a  craft  local 
with  pay  scales  ranging  up  to  dose  to  $5  an 
hour  (the  highest  In  the  Indvistry)? 

Then  there  Is  Tyler's  ludicrous  analogy 
designed  to  counter  my  charge  that  OOA  Is 
a  Jim  Crow  aflUlate : 

Most  of  Its  (60A)  members  (over  90  per- 
cent to  be  more  exact — ^H.H.)  are  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan.  but  to  call  It  a  "Jim  Crow" 
local  for  that  reason  would  be  the  same  as 
"^'""C  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters'  Union  a 
Jim  Crow  iinlon  becaiise  all  or  most  of  Its 
membors  are  Negro. 

In  the  first  place.  60A  Is  not  a  local.  It  is 
an  aiDClllary  to  local  60.  Quite  a  difference 
there.  In  the  second  place,  the  Sleeping  Car 
Porters'  Union  woxild  be  a  Jim  Crow  orga- 
nization If  It  had  a  parallel  construction  to 
that  of  60A.  If  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters' 
Union  WBT9  an  auxiliary  to,  say,  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Trainmen  and.  If  Instead 
of  A.  Philip  Randolph  there  were  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  white  local  manager,  selected  In 
reality  by  the  international  office  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  to  service 
the  needs  of  the  Sleeping  Car  Porters'  local, 
then  tile  Sleeping  Car  Porters'  local  would 
be  a  segregated  aiixlllary  Just  as  60A  is  a 
Jim  Crow  unit. 

Then  we  have  Tyler  the  expert  on 
ethnology : 

"Hill's  suggestion  that  a  separate  local  of 
shipping  clerks  would  elect  a  Negro  manager 
Is  both  Inaccurate  and  vicious.  It  Is  In- 
accurate becaxise  local  60A  is  mixed  with  no 
one  ethnic  group — ^Ncgro,  Puerto  Rlcans, 
Cubans,  Irish,  Jewish,  or  Italian — in  a  simple 
majority." 

It  Is  Tyler  who  Is  Inaccurate  and  vicious. 
Inaccurate,  because  I  did  not  say  that  a 
separate  local  would  "elect"  a  Negro  man- 
ager but  that  "there  would  Inevitably  be  a 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan  manager."  While  the 
IliQWU  constitution  provides  for  the  formal 
election  of  local  managers  they  are  not  really 
elected.  In  practice  they  are  selected  by  the 
International  and  confirmed  by  the  local.' 
In  the  second  place,  I  said  "Negro  or  Puerto 
Blcan,"  and  not  Just  "Negro."  Tyler  decided 
to  omit  the  Puerto  Rlcans  in  his  reference  in 
order  to  make  his  sly  point  that  no  one 
ethnic  group  is  in  a  simple  majority  In  60A. 
(TO  be  sure.  In  a  previous  quote  from  Tyler 
on  this  matter,  the  reader  can  clearly  see 
that  he  says,  "most  of  Its  members  are 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan."  Suddenly,  in  an 
effort  to  fudge  over  the  question  we  are  in- 
troduced to  Cubans,  Irish,  Jewish,  or  Italian 
as  though  they  represent  a  significant  part 
of  the  membership  of  60A.)  Now,  it  is  true 
that  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  constitute 
a  separate  group.  But  they  are  coupled  In 
my  discussion  and  In  Mr.  Tyler's — except 
when  inconvenient  to  him — because  they  are 
both  the  victims  of  economic,  political, 
ethnic,  and  racial  discrimination  different  In 
kind  and  degree  from  other  ethnic  groups 
which  comprise  less  than  10  percent  of  OOA. 

Tyler  goes  even  further: 

"There  ts  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
members  of  Local  OOA  would  elect  a  man- 
ager on  a  racist  rather  than  unionist  bfwls. 


'The  Bxueau  of  Labor  Management 
of  the  U.S.  Department  oi  Labor  re- 
cently Investigated  a  complaint  from  an 
ILOWU  member  In  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Tlie 
Bureau  found  Improper  election  practices  by 
the  WOWU  and  ordered  a  new  election.  This 
case  has  clear  implications  for  the  Internal 
practices  of  the  ILOWU  nationally. 


The  proposal  Is  socially  vldous  because  to 
oieate  a  separate  Local  OOA  J\ist  to  guaran- 
tee the  election  of  a  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan 
manager  Is  to  create  a  Jim  Crow  local — sep- 
arate but  equal.  JDOfWXJ  members  prefer 
integration:  craft  and  color." 

Most  damaging  here  (aalde  from  the 
"elected"  managers)  Is  Tyler's  sophistry, 
that  pseudo- liberal  conception  that  for 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  to  seek  their  own 
leadership  Is  racism  In  reverse.  Of  course, 
I  think  that  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
would  take  special  interest  and  Justifiable 
pride  In  electing  a  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan 
manager  or  Joint  board  chairman  or  presi- 
dent of  the  international  union. 

I  might  ask  Mr.  Tyler  whether  he  uses  the 
same  standards  In  Judging  political  gerry- 
mandering when  it  is  done  to  deny  Negroes 
representation  in  Congress.  Does  he  then 
virtuously  declare  that  it  is  "socially  vi- 
cious" to  speak  of  allowing  Negroes  to  have 
Negro  Congressmen?  Or  does  he,  good  lib- 
eral that  he  Is.  protest  this  kind  of  gerry- 
mandering— another  form  of  "craft  and 
color" — because  it  specifically  denies  Negroes 
their  representational  rights? 

And  look  at  what  Mr.  Tyler  italicises  in 
the  above  passage.  How  vicious  it  is.  he 
writes  "to  create  a  separate  Local  OOA  Just 
to  guarantee  the  election  of  a  Negro  or 
Puerto  Rlcan."  However,  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  already  separate.  Who  Is 
responsible  for  this?  The  NAACP  or  the 
HiOWU?  They  are  separated,  not  ss  an  in- 
dependent local  as  are  other  crafts  in  the 
Dress  Joint  Board,  but  as  an  auxiliary  of  a 
skilled  local.  Thus,  they  are  separate  and 
unequal.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
00  and  OCA  have  separate  executive  boards 
but  one  manager  for  both  units. 

The  NAACP  claims  that  when  the  bound- 
ary of  separation  is  drawn  at  the  point 
where  autonomy  begins,  this  Is  evidence 
that  discrimination  is  a  hard  fact.  As 
against  thU  aflUlated  status,  local  autonomy 
would.  Indeed,  be  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. And  not  "Just  to"  guarantee  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan,  but  as  a 
means  of  better  protecting  the  rights  of 
both  groups  and  offering  the  enormo\is  edu- 
cational and  training  advantage  of  self- 
leadership. 

Tyler  says  as  against  local  autonomy  for 
OOA.  "ILOWU  members  prefer  integration: 
craft  and  color."  Bravo.  The  NAACP 
looks  forward  to  seeing  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan  ILOWU  members  on  the  general  ex- 
ecutive board,  as  local  nnVm  numagers, 
given  a  more  eqxiitable  shars  of  the  better- 
paying  Jobs  and  that  the  union  conduct  a 
vigorous  union  campaign  against  exploita- 
tion. 

One  final  quotation  from  Tyler  on  OOA: 
"a  majority  of  the  combined  members  of 
local  00  and  local  OOA  are  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcan.  Each  member  has  an  equal  vote — 
whether  00  or  OOA.  If  the  present  manager 
is  not  a  Negro  or  Puerto  Rlcan,  It  merely 
Indicates  that  the  members  of  this  union 
prefer  not  to  cast  a  'racial'  vote." 

I  am  obliged  for  the  third  time  to  point 
out  to  the  reader  that  whether  the  manager 
of  Local  00  is  or  is  not  a  Puerto  Rlcan  or  a 
Negro  has  little  to  do  with  normal  elections. 
The  manager  U  acttutlly  selected  by  the  gen- 
eral executive  board  and  ritualtstlcally  con- 
firmed at  a  local  union  meeting.  Apart  from 
this  little  detail  what  Tyler  Is  suggesting  Is 
completely  demagogic.  Kveryone  knows  that 
given  the  situation  as  I  have  described  it — 
and  as  Tyler  unwittingly  confirms — the 
"eqxial  vote"  that  he  boasts  of  Is  nonexistent 
because  of  the  lack  of  involvement  of  these 
minorities  in  the  union.  Their  apathy  and 
the  refiisal  to  use  their  "equal  vote"  is  an 
indication  of  the  controlled,  undemocratle 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  treated  with 
contempt  as  "things"  to  be  manipulated  by 
an  arrogant  bureaucracy. 


Am  I  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  th» 
ILOWU  Is  contemptuous  of  Negroes  il^ 
Puerto  Rlcans?  A  comparison  of  the  cU^^ 
in  the  same  collective  agreement  concern 
ing  discharge  of  workers,  first  that  coveriB' 
members  of  locals  10.  23.  00  and  88  then 
covering  members  of  OOA,  is  In  order. 

TmBTT-noHTH :  Discharge  (of  membsrm  r., 
locals  10.  22.  00  and  80— KM.) ;  (a)  no  m^ 
her  of  the  association  shall  discharge  a  work, 
er,  except  for  misbehavior  sufficient  to  Justif* 
a  discharge,  before  a  notice  in  wrltlnf^ 
served  on  Joint  council  of  the  reason  for  th* 
intended  discharge.  In  case  of  a  dlschsrie 
for  alleged  misbehavior,  and  it  be  deten^a«^ 
that  the  worker  be  relnatated.  he  is  entlUed 
to  receive  pay  for  all  the  time  he  stayed  ouf 
(b)  Joint  council  shall  Investigate  the  DtAXot 
of  the  intended  discharge  within  is 
hours  of  the  receipt  of  same.  If  Joint  council 
does  not  consent  to  the  proposed  dischsin 
the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  iinpar< 
tlal  chairman,  whose  decision  shall  be  final 
Pending  such  decision  the  employee  sluli 
continue  working  at  full  pay  (CoUectln 
Agreement  1901-04 — United  Better  Dn^ 
Manufacturers'  Association.  Inc..  with  Inter- 
national Ladles'  Oarment  Workers'  Union  and 
Dressmakers'  Joint  Council). 

SKVKMTT-roTm:  On  discharge  (of  membm 
of  OOA— H.H.). 

The  employer  may  discharge  regular  on- 
ployees  for  any  J\ist  and  reasonable  cause 
including  the  following:  incompetence,  in* 
subordination,  dishonesty,  intoxication,  sol- 
diering on  the  Job,  repeated  lateness  or 
absence;  and  assault  or  attempted  ssssttlt 
on  the  Job. 

Repeated  breach  of  reasonable  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  employer : 

In  the  event  that  the  union  questions  any 
discharge  as  not  being  for  Just  and  reason- 
able cause,  it  shall  so  inform  the  sssocisUon 
within  6  days  after  the  discharge.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  union  and  the  association 
shall  attempt  to  settle  the  grievance  by  nego- 
tiation. If  no  settlement  can  be  resthsd. 
the  Joint  council  may  invoke  the  arbltrattoB 
machinery  provided  in  this  agreement.  (CM- 
lectlve  agreement,  1901-04 — United  Bsttv 
Dress  Manufacturers'  Association.  Inc..  with 
International  Ladles'  Oarment  Workers'  Un- 
ion and  Dressmakers'  Joint  Council.) 

In  the  discharge  of  members  of  locals  It, 
23.  00.  and  89.  the  burden  Is  on  the  employw, 
not  the  worker. 

In  the  dlschsrge  of  a  member  of  OOA,  tb« 
burden  is  on  the  worker.  It  is  slgnlflesat 
that  specific  reasons  for  which  a  membsr  of 
OOA  can  be  discharged  are  set  forth,  whil* 
with  respect  to  members  of  locals  10.  33. 10. 
and  89.  they  are  not. 

What  do  Tyler.  Plelschman,  and  MursTchik 
have  to  say  about  these  specifics  contained  in 
a  contract  negotiated  by  the  ILOWU?  Ar» 
"dishonesty."  "intoxication."  "soldiering  on 
the  Job."  "assault  or  attempted  assault  ja 
the  Job"  the  characteristic  hablU  of  Negross 
and  Puerto  Rlcans?  Or  do  they  recognise  Is 
thU  listing  the  hallmark  of  the  bigot  «• 
thusiastlcally  perpetuating  the  sicksniof 
stereotypes  of  racial  and  national  mlnorittsst 
If  Tyler  does  not  understand  this,  hts  stint 
with  the  ILOWU  has  served  to  corrupt  his 
sensibilities  completely.  Mr.  Tyler  and  tbe 
other  aix>loglsts  for  the  ILOWU  neglect  to 
state  that  the  "Integrated"  members  of  OOA 
are  covered  by  a  separate  union  agreement 
from  that  covering  members  at  locals  10,  tt 
00.  and  89. 

Further  evidence  of  discrimination  is  docu- 
mented In  Tyler's  own  discussion  of  thi 
ILOWU's  officer  qualification  course  and  tba 
union's  training  institute. 

The  officer  qualification  course  was  set  up 
in  1938  "to  prepare  candidates  for  elective 
office."  A  total  of  8S2  appUed.  Of  these  03. 
only  "19  were  Negro  and  8  were  Spanlsb 
speaking — a  toUI  of  27  in  M  years."  An 
annual  average  of  one  (and  one-eighth). 


T«lcr  then  trlss  to  compensate  for  this  fall- 
nr*  with  the  reputed  success  of  the  union's 
training  Institute.  We  are  told  that  In  11 
Msrs.  SO  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  were 
Mduated  by  the  Institute.  An  excellent  rec- 
^  Certainly,  it  Is  better  than  the  officer 
qoallflcatlon  course  showing.  However,  far 
froB  proving  the  ILOWU's  concern  with  pro- 
Btotlng  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  leadership, 
the  greater  success  of  the  Institute  reveals 
just  the  opposite  when  placed  side  by  side 
^tb  the  failure  in  the  oflloer  qualification 
course.  The  reason  lies  in  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  programs  which  Tyler  dellber- 
glaly  trlM  to  gloss  over.  The  failure  was  in 
nerultlng  trainees  within  the  union  for  offi- 
ogrs  with  the  (theoretical)  right  to  partlcl- 
Mts  In  formulating  and  infiuenclng  the  poli- 
cies of  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
tbe  ILOWU  achieved  some  success,  in  the 
Institute,  It  has  been  with  Individuals  who 
u«  not  necessarily  even  members  of  the 
onion,  who  are  to  become  employeee  and  not 
oSclals  of  the  union  and  who  have  no  voice 
In  determining  luilon  policy.  Also,  the 
juaWO  must  smploy  some  Negro  and  ^>an- 
lib-ipeaklng  organisers  given  the  changing 
radal  and  ethnic  composition  of  the 
Industry. 

As  an  example  of  discrimination,  I  men- 
tioned m  my  article  the  fact  that  two  locals 
In  Puerto  Rloo— locals  000  and  001 — were 
placed  under  the  managership  of  an  official 
from  New  York,  one  Jerry  Schoen.  Here  ts 
bow  Tyler  discusses  my  charge : 

Hill  charge:  "The  two  Puerto  Rlcan  locals 
are  'denied  Puerto  Rlcan  leadership.' " 

Now,  the  words  are  mine,  but  the  period 
after  the  quoted  phrase  belongs  to  Tyler. 
What  I  wrote  was:  "However,  both  theee 
locals  are  denied  Puerto  Rlcan  leadership  as 
tbsy  are  managed  by  one  Jerry  Schoen,  a 
former  business  agent  for  local  02,  who  was 
■ant  from  New  York  City  by  the  interna- 
tional union  to  manage  theee  two  Puerto 
Klean  locals." 

By  trimming  my  sentence  as  he  does,  Tyler 
thinks  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  rattle  off  a 
list  of  Puerto  Rlcan  "oflk;lals"  In  these  locals, 
although  the  point  I  am  making,  seen  clearly 
In  the  omitted  words,  is  that  the  two  locals 
sre  denied  self-leadership  "as  they  are  man- 
aged by  one  Jerry  Schoen." 

And  as  Tyler  knows,  as  I  know,  as  any- 
oos  who  knows  anything  about  the  ILOWU 
knows.  It  Is  the  manager  who  wields  the 
power  in  ILOWU  locals.  It  Is  Schoen  who 
represents  th^  International  In  Puerto  Rico. 
His  is  the  real  power. 

More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  officers 
of  local  10  claimed,  before  representatives  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  Human 
Bights  investigating  a  complaint  of  racial 
discrimination,  that  there  were  400  nonwhlte 
members  of  this  local  of  skilled,  higher-paid 
workers.  I  offered  to  withdraw  the  complaint 
tf  this  were  proven.  The  figure  wa«  then 
reduced  to  300  by  the  union  represenutives. 
Barry  Plelschman  later  said  that  there  are 
"300  Negro  and  Spanish -speaking  cutters  in 
kMsl  10,"  ("Let's  Be  Human,"  October  1903, 
newsletter  of  the  National  Labor  Service.) 
In  Plelschman 's  other  article  "Is  the  ILOWU 
Biased?"  he  refers  to  "Negro  ILOWU  member 
Kmest  Holmes"  (p.  1,  Sd  par.) .  Holmes  was 
never,  at  any  time  a  member  of  the  ILOWU. 
This  waa  precisely  the  charge  of  his  highly 
publicised  complaint,  that  he  was  refused 
sdmlssion  into  local  10  of  the  ILOWU.  ThU 
falsehood  Is  typical  of  Flelschman's  frequent 
distortions. 

In  Ous  Tyler's  article  we  are  told  that 
there  were  339  Negro  and  Bpanish-speaklng 
workers  in  local  10 — only  slightly  more  than 
one-half  of  what  the  ILOWU  orlgtaaUy 
claimed. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  either  the 
ILOWU  lied  one  and  a  half  years  ago.  or  It 
bas  dropped  nearly  300  Negro  and  Spanlah- 
■peaking  people  from  local  10. 


Of  the  3S0  figure  In  Idler's  article.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  are  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rlcans,  since  his  count  embraces 
"Cubans.  Panamanians.  Oolombiaas.  Do- 
minicans, Salvadorlans,  Mexicans,  etc..  as 
well  as  Puerto  Rlcans  •  •  *."  I.  of  course, 
sm  not  discussing  "Cubans  •  •  •  etc."  but 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans,  over  130.000 
strong,  with  problems  qidte  distinct  from 
those  presumably  located  by  Tyler  In  his 
quest  for  as  large  a  number  as  possible.  It 
would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans  have  been  brought 
Into  local  10  in  the  past  18  months — i.e., 
since  the  NAACP  focused  national  attention 
on  the  status  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans 
in  the  ILOWU. 

Tyler  says  that  when  Hill  claims  In  a  tele- 
vision broadcast  "that  there  are  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  60  (Negro)  cutters  of  local  10  in 
the  city,"  that  he  "still  has  no  regard  for 
the  truth." 

However,  if  one  makes  s  modest  deduction 
for  "Cubans  •  •  •  etc."  from  Tyler's  stralned- 
for  239  his  number  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans  would  no  doubt  go  below  200.  Since 
it  is  most  likely  that  there  are  considerably 
more  Puerto  Rlcans  than  Negroes  in  local  10, 
I  suggest  that  Tyler  take  out  his  slide  rule 
and  let  the  reader  know  how  far  off  my 
estimated  "vicinity  of  60  (Negro)  cutters" 
iB  from  his  "regard  for  the  truth." 

Now,  even  less  than  200  skilled  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  workers  would  not  be  too  bad 
in  a  local  of  1,000  or  2,000  craft  workers. 
But,  if  Tyler  wants  to  play  the  nvunbers 
game,  why  does  he  hide  the  most  revealing 
figure,  "239  Negroes,  Puerto  Rlcans  plus 
Cubans  •  •  •  etc.,"  out  of  7,631  members. 
Slightly  more  than  3  percent.  This,  Tyler 
tells  us,  "is  an  Impressive  demonstration  of 
Integration."  This  flg\ire  that  represents 
integration  to  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  much  better 
than  the  Integration  of  Negro  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 

The  NAACP  finds  this  impressive  evidence 
of  discrimination,  especially  when  over  one- 
half  the  New  York  membership  of  the  ILOWU 
Is  composed  of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

Tyler  tells  us  that  what  makes  the  over 
200  figure  such  an  impressive  demonstration 
Is  that  "there  is  very  little  turnover  of  em- 
ployment: the  total  number  of  Jobs  covered 
by  local  10  has  fallen  In  the  last  decade." 
While  this  might  explain  a  disivoportlon- 
ately  fewer  number  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,  it  cannot  explain  the  excessiveness 
of  that  disproportion. 

Though  they  tell  us  that  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  never  had  it  so  good,  as  In 
local  10,  ILOWU  spokesmen  tisually  feel 
oc«npelled  to  explain  that  the  union  is  not 
responsible  for  hiring  cutters:  It  Is  all  the 
employers'  fault.  This  wont  do.  In  the 
first  place.  If  there  Is  Impreeslve  Integration 
no  one  Is  really  at  fault.  In  the  second 
place,  if  it  Is  only  the  employers  who  dis- 
criminate in  hiring.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  union  to  combat  that  policy.  In  the 
third  place,  the  union  does  have  consider- 
able control  in  the  hiring  of  cutters. 

In  the  November  1,  1902,  Issue  of  Jtistlce, 
the  official  ILOWU  publication,  there  Is  a 
nsws  story  which  would  seem  not  only  to 
substantiate  the  union's  placement  role,  but 
to  boast  of  it.  The  article  states:  "A  total 
of  670  members  of  local  10  have  been  placed 
on  permanent  Jobs  during  the  year  since  last 
October,  Vice  Preeldent  Moe  Pallkman.  man- 
ager of  the  organization  reported  at  Its  mem- 
bership meeting  on  October  29.  This  was 
disclosed  by  a  tabulation  baaed  on  reports 
submitted  by  officers  and  business  agents 
functioning  in  the  various  trades  in  which 
cutters  are  employed." 

The  report  continues  with  reference  to  the 
local's  placement  activity  over  a  8-ycar  period 
and  says  that  placing  Its  members  In  per- 
manent Jobe  "Is  a  major  continuing 
activity." 


Thus.  It  Is  clear  beyond  doubt,  despite  the 
ILOWU  "B  pubUc  denlaU,  that  local  10  has 
considerable  control  la  the  placement  of 
cutters  In  all  branches  of  the  women's  gar- 
ment Industry  In  New  York  City. 

On  the  total  nunaber  of  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  aU  the  sklUed  craft  locals. 
Tyler  noakes  a  boast  of  what  U  acttially  a 
oonfeeslon  of  moral  bankruptcy.  He  writes 
that  the  number  of  «p»nt«ti-fpfnifc^inj  mjd 
Negro  members  "runs  Into  the  tens  of 
thousands"  •  and  In  the  next  breath  he  takee 
pride  In  his  reference  to  "hundreds  of 
Negroee,  Puerto  Rlcans,  phis  other  Latins. 
Japanese,  etc.,"  who  are  In  the  skilled  craft 
locals. 

A  further  analysis,  employing  the  ILOWU's 
own  figures,  discloses  the  following:  out  of  a 
total  of  approximately  14.600  members  of 
Cutters'  Local  10,  Preeeers'  Locals  96  and  00, 
and  the  Preasers'  branches  of  the  two  Italian 
Locals,  48  and  89,  there  are  some  660  Negroes. 
Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Cubans  •  •  •  etc.  This 
constitutes  about  8.7  percent  of  the  total 
membership  of  the  locals  controlling  the 
highest  paying  Jobe  In  New  York  City;  90.8 
percent  white  and  3.7  percent. Negro,  Puerto 
Rlcan,  Cuban  •  •  •  etc..  cannot  be  con- 
sidered "an  impressive  demonstration  of  in- 
tegration." I  submit  that  the  ILOWU  fig- 
ures are  greatiy  Inflated;  2  percent  is  closer 
to  the  truth. 

Why  does  the  NAACP  single  out  the 
ILOWU?  Aren't  there  unions  with  far  worse 
records  than  this  one?  These  questions  are 
usually  asked  by  thoee  who  will  candidly 
acknowledge  that  the  charges  against  Du- 
blnsky's  union  are  Justified  in  large  measure, 
but  bridle  at  concentrating  so  much  fire  on 
a  "progreaslve"  union  which  passes  fine  reso- 
lutions on  civil  rights,  and  oontributes  to 
worthy  causes. 

I  believe  that  this  approach  ts  unwar- 
ranted for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  ILOWU  Is  the  largest  union  In  the 
largest  manufactiulng  industry  in  New  York 
City,  the  world's  largest  dty.  It  affects  the 
economic  welfare  and  dignity  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  men, 
women  and  children  In  New  York.  Is  the 
NAACP  supposed  to  refrain  from  presenting 
the  truth  about  this  luilon  because  it  passes 
good  resolutions  on  Integration  in 
Mississippi? 

2.  The  "go  soft  on  Dubinsky"  line  has  the 
disagreeable  connotations  of  "Uncle  Totn- 
Ism":  it  is  suggested  that  the  liberal  and 
Negro  community  should  be  ap{H«clative  of 
small  favors  and  not  attack  Its  "benefactors" 
even  If  thoee  friends  aren't  completely  per- 
fect. This  Is  of  course  nonsense  and  Is 
rejected  by  responsible  and  serious  elements 
in  the  Negro  community. 

3.  It  implldUy  faUs  to  give  credit  to  the 
NAACP  for  its  work  In  combating  the  anti- 
Negro  practices  of  blatantiy  discriminatory 
unions.  North  and  South.  A  part  of  my 
time  for  the  past  10  years  as  a  staff  member 
of  the  NAACP  has  been  devoted  to  exposing 
and  combating  the  vicious  racial  practices 
of  the  railroad  unions,  the  building  trades 
unions  and  other  labor  organisations  where 
dlscrlmlnat<»-y  practlcee  are  blatant  and  to 
open  new  Job  opp<Ri:unlties  for  Negro  work- 
ers In  the  craft  Jtu-lsdlctions.  Most  at  the 
major  breakthroughs  In  the  past  decade 
made  by  Negro  workers  in  the  "old-line" 
ATL-controUed  craft  occupations  as  well  as 
In  Industrial  union  Jurisdictions  are  the 
direct  result  of  NAACP  exposiue  and 
pressure. 


•  That  many  of  these  tens  of  thousands  are 
"relative  newcomers,"  as  he  puts  it,  helps 
naught,  since  tens  of  thousands  of  the  more 
than  130.000  have  been  in  the  Industry  for 
many  years  and  are  "newoomers"  only  "rela- 
tlTe"  to  those  who  have  been  there  for 
decades. 
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wbo  m9 


to  rmaj  rlgM  but 


nythM 

current 


•wmtltf. 


:  mm  nawxt  by  n» 

bf  tti 

to  •  Bottalfle 
7lM  trari  raggMt*  miutaaey,  intamal 
racy  aiid  tocUl  tUIoo.     On  nan*  of 
eooata  doe*  the  ILOWU  qiwJtty. 

•w  TlM  XLOWa  teedeiiljtp  la  greatly  coo- 
eanMd  with  praaeBttng  a  progreaetve  Ubaral 
puMle  Image,  without  crttleaUy  «— — ««««^ 
the  aoetal  eonaei|uaaoea  of  Its  poUetea  and 
praetteea;  Tbla  la  parhi^M  the  meet  dlamal 
faetor  ta  the  enUre  aituatloxi,  tbetr  Inea- 
paelty  to  admit  that  anything  at  all  la 
wrong.  But  they  do  oare  obeeMtrely  about 
thatr  pabUo  hnace.  The  oonovn.  X  baUera. 
tncraaaaa  the  poaalbUlty  that  the  preeauiaa 
i4>pU*d  by  the  HAACSP  might  haw  aalutary 
itfeeta.  X  think  that  aa  a  raaolt  of  the  ae- 
tlvtty  of  I3ie  If AAOP  there  may  be  mora 
Negroea  and  Pnvto  Rlcana  In  bett«r-pAld 
Job*,  that  the  operational  bar 
Negroea  and  Pu«rto  Rlcaa  local 
might  be  ralaed  ill^tly;  Z>nblnaky  will 
hMpm  allow  a  Magro  or  Puerto  Rlcaa  to  find 
hla  place  on  the  Oeneral  Board  and  the 
nXiWn  might  feel  obUgad  to  do  ■"*»****«««»c 
about  the  subatandard  wage  levela  la  tne 
mduatry  which  Tictlmlwia.  prlmarUy.  the 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  worker.  Already 
one  notea  perhapa  a  little  leaa  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  ILOWU  oOdala  In  the  dally 
treatment  of  Negroea  and  Puerto  BlcaiM  In 
tha  ahopa  and  within  the  unlona. 

I  now  kaow  that  the  above  win  produce 
angnlahed  crlea  of  "anti-Semite."  The  epi- 
thet haa  already  been  hurled  at  me  (and  at 
Paul  Awobe  for  hla  article  on  the  ILOWn  la 
Harper'a  magazine  December  1962) .«  The 
charge  la  too  obscene,  too  rotten  to  permit 
dlgnlflert  oomment. 

I  anticipated  that  my  analyala  of  the 
IliOWn  would  be  met  with  the  fury  with 
which  any  powerful  and  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy retallatea  when  challenged.  The 
attacka  iqxm  me  for  telling  the  truth  are 
characteriaed  by  a  ▼Iclouaneea  and  hysteria 
that  tella  much  about  the  Inatltutlon  de- 
fending Itaelf.  Among  a  Tarlety  of  other 
peraonal  attacka  the  ILOWU  leaderahlp  haa 
charged  publicly  and  In  corridors  that  I  am  a 
Jewish  anti-Semite,  a  kind  of  McCarthylte. 
and  In  the  camp  of  the  Blrchltee. 

No  leaa  Incredible  than  the  antl-SemlUe 
smear  waa  the  abortlTe  attempt  to  dlaci«dlt 
me  by  Xrelyn  Dubrow.  an  IliOWn  ataff  mem- 
ber who  together  with  other  union  repre- 
sentatlFea  went  to  several  Congreasmen  »*"< 
other  pxibllc  officials  and  "explained"  that 
Hill  waa  a  Communiat  stirring  \q>  racial 
strife,  an  anti-Semite,  etc. 

If  I  am  Incensed  at  the  antl-Semltle  smear, 
the  reader  will  surely  understand.  I  >m, 
after  all.  a  "white  Jew"  aa  Tyler  ao  delicately 
puta  It  in  hla  New  Polltlca  article. 

Had  I  eommltted  a  groas  Injuatlce  In  my 
chargaa.  the  Ouhlnaky  leadershlp'a  reaction 
would  never  take  auch  grotaaque  forms. 
That  It  struck  out  ao  wildly,  with  auch  maleT- 
olence,  la  evidence  that  my  crttlctam  pierced 
a  bureaucratic  shell  and  pricked  what  there 
Is  of  a  sense  of  guilt  ""w^^g  thoae  who  have 
led  tha  ILOWU  from  what  It  waa  yeaterday  to 
what  It  haa  become  today. 

*'Ttie  Jewish  Dally  Forward,  Dec.  10,  19«2. 
J.  Fogel  writes  that  "Two  Jewish  yoiing  men. 
Hill  and  Jacobs,  spread  antl-Semltlc  poJaon 
against  the  ILOWU  and  against  President 
Dublnsky."  The  frequent  treatment  of  theae 
matters  In  the  Jewish  Dally  ^grward  la 
worthy  of  a  separate  study.  The  Forward 
regards  aU  orttldama  of  tha  ILOWU  aa  aa 
act  of  aatl-8eaytlam  and  whOa  fraaly  dlafteit- 
lag  tba  mmm,  rapovta  tbaaa  avanta  ta  a 
of  toyatarta  and  aaV-plty.  Tfaadllnaa  In 
laaae  of  Aug.  IS.  Ifl  ihe  Itaelet  Aaaaalt 
on  the  ILOWU." 


thla  charge— 

>uat  aoeept 

ita  aouroa. 

▼Utaal.  bat 

lot  the  ILOWU. 

of  the 

Labor  Oon- 


Wkila  Tyler  doea  not 
at  laaat.  not  ta  hto 
rvfOMlblllty  for  It 
lamaot 
lyier  llie  def < 

Boy  WUkina.  exeeutlT* 
NAACP,  responding  to  a 
aalttea  attack  on  the  Aaaoeiatlen.  stated  In 
a  letter  dated  Get.  SI.  190.  to  Bmanual 
ICnraTchlk  as  foilowa: 

We  aaaart  with  the  greateet  emphaata  that 
nothing,  abaolutely  nothing.  In  Mr.  Hill's  re- 
cent or  mon  remote  statements  can  be 
ooostrued  as  antl-Semttlc.  This  Is  a  grave 
charge  to  make.  It  requlrea  more  substanti- 
ation that  your  flip  reference  In  a  part  of 
a  sentence.  The  charge  Is  not  only  against 
Ui.  Hill,  but  against  tha  NAACP  itaelf.  We 
do  not  deign  to  defend  ouraelvea  against 
such  a  baseless  allegation.  Ita  Inclusion  in 
the  resolution,  as  well  as  In  the  statements 
to  the  press  by  Ur.  Zimmerman  la  unworthy 
of  an  organization  like  the  Jewish  Labor 
Ckmmlttee  which,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  must  be  conversant  with  the  serlous- 
neas  of  such  a  charge  and  with  the  evidence 
required  to  give  it  substance.  No  such 
evidence  haa  been  submitted  In  this  case  be- 
yond the  citation  of  the  use  by  Ur.  Hill  of 
one  word,  "ethnic."  out  of  a  total  of  4.600 
words  In  his  testimony  before  the  House  rub- 
oommlttee.  The  relevance  of  his  comparlaon 
of  the  ethnic  compoeltlon  of  the  member- 
ship and  the  leadership  of  the  ILOWU  can 
hardly  be  questioned  in  this  oontaxt. 

Wllklns  also  said :  "We  reject  tha  propoal- 
tion  that  any  segment  of  the  labor  move- 
ment la  sacrosanct  In  the  matter  of  practices 
and/or  polldea  which  reatrlct  employment 
oi^wrtunltles  on  racial  or  religious  or  nation- 
ality grounds.  We  reject  tha  contention  that 
bringing  such  chargaa  conatltutea  a  move  to 
deatroy  'iinlty'  among  dvll  rights  groups  un- 
lees  it  be  admitted  that  this  unity  Is  a  pre- 
carious thing,  perched  upon  unilateral  defl- 
nltlon  of  dlacrlmlnatloci  by  each  >n^^m^tr 
group.  In  such  a  situation,  the  'unity*  la  of 
no  baalc  value  and  Ita  daatructlon  may  be 
regarded  as  not  a  calamity,  but  a  blessed 
clearing  of  the  air. 

In  thla  oonnectloo.  it  ta  well  to  ralterata  a 
facet  of  thla  diacusaion  which  appears  to 
have  eecaped  the  attention  of  the  various  re- 
viewers and  resolution  writers.  It  Is  that 
Herbert  Hill,  our  labor  secretary,  haa  but  one 
duty  and  that  la  to  aerve  tha  Intareata  of 
the  Negro  worker  through  tha  NAACP. 
Other  groups,  including  trade  tit<»n»^^  have 
powerful  machinery  to  protect  thdr  principal 
Interesta.  Mr.  HIU  is  employed  to  maintain 
antldlacrlmlnatlon  work  In  the  employment 
field  aa  his  top  and  only  priority.  He  ta  not 
for  trade  unions  flrst  and  Negro  workers 
second.    He  has  no  divided  loyaltlea^" 

In  the  ysaia  to  eotne  the  eCeetlve  work  of 
tha  NAACP  in  fighting  for  a  daoent.  aodally 
eonactous  labor  movement  that  la  aansltlva 
to  the  needs  of  the  Negro  wot  her  will  be  ap- 
preciated. If  trad*  unlooa  In  tha  United 
Statea  are  to  be  more  than  J\iat  another 
"bualneaa  enterprlas."  more  than  Juat  organi- 
sations tnat  negotiate  terms  nnrter  which 
labor  la  bought  and  aold.  then  the  atruggle 
today  for  an  immadlata  and  to  anU-Negro 
practloaa  within  tha  unlooa  win  provide  tha 
aoelal  baats  for  defending  tha  Ubor  move- 
ment tonkorrow. 

Herbert  HID  le  national  labor  secretary  of 
the  NAACP. 


TEBT  BAN  CAVE-IK  A  DISORACE 
Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Mk 
imfinhnnug  consent  that  tb*  Kentlcman 
txvm  OAUforni*  [Mr.  HoaMnl  majr  ez- 
teod  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  tlie 
RxcoM)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKEB.  Is  there  objeetfeB 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
Pennsylranla? 

There  was  no  ohIeoUoa. 

Mr.HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reported 
united  States-United  KlBcdan  offers  to 
Khmaheheir  of  SO  on-site  lnq>eetlQQg 
dming  a  7-year  period  to  poUoe  a  test 
ban  treaty  amount  to  a  craren  surcb. 
der  to  the  Soviet  test  ban  treaty  bar. 
gaining  poslti<m. 

Premier  Khrushchev  has  offered  oah 
"2  or  3  Inspections  annually."  and  thaa 
only  under  the  most  restrictive  ooodi. 
tions,  actually  exempttng  from  bmptc 
lion  any  area  declared  1^  the  KremUn 
to  be  a  "military  area." 

When  negotiations  began  in  isst.  So 
inspections  annually  were  <*^^*niled. 
The  Koinedy  administration  dropped 
demands  to  "10  to  12,"  then  to  7.  Al- 
though the  presently  reported  conceaaioD 
averages  AY*  inspections  annual^,  the 
effective  number  would  actually  be 
Khrushchev's  demanded  three.  Thii  la 
because  Inflections  could  not  reasonably 
be  ccnsumed  on  an  ^wrm«i  basis,  but 
must  be  reserved  by  at  least  25  peroeal 
to  use  if  needed  during  a  period  o( 
greater  suspicion  during  the  last  portion 
of  the  7  years. 

This  cave-in  to  Soviet  denuuuk 
deserves  the  most  severe  censure.  It  k 
time  that  Americans  demand  that 
courage  be  restored  in  the  Natlon'i 
leadership.  The  constant  withering  of 
U.S.  leaders  in  the  face  of  Communlgt 
threats,  demands,  and  truculence  csa 
only  bring  the  United  States  down  to 
a  second-rate  status  and  earn  the  world's 
contempt 

The  ridiculous  absurdity  to  this  token 
nimiber  of  inspections  Is  best  grasped 
when  it  is  realized  the  Soviet  Union 
spreads  across  two  continents,  contalni 
one-sixteenth  of  the  world's  land  man 
and  occupies  8^  million  square  mUes. 
Three  inspections  could  have  no  more 
deterrent  effect  on  Soviet  cheating  than 
none  at  all. 

It  is  past  time  that  commonsense  and 
sanity  be  restored  to  our  side  of  the  Ge- 
neva bargaining  tables.  The  dMiger  at 
Soviet  cheating  on  a  test  ban  treaty 
Is  real  and  ever  present  Otherwise 
machinery  to  deter  it  would  not  have 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  and  ne- 
gotiation over  the  past  5  years.  To  now 
abandon  the  very  machinery  that  might 
prevent  such  «h^*Mng  is  only  another 
way  of  trusting  the  Nation's  future 
security  and  survival  to  no  more  than 
a  Soviet  promise  not  to  sieee  the  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  overwhelming  military 
superiority  and  thereby  satisfy  comora- 
nism's  fiery  ambition  for  world  domina- 
tion. 
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MUSIC  FOR  YOUNO  AMERICANS 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Ktl]  may  extend  his 
ronarks  at  this  point  in  the  Racoso  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reonest  of  the  ffeoUeman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1,100  young 
people  from  24  schools  in  IS  States.  In- 
dudlnx  New  YoriE.  New  Hampshire.  Ohio. 
Rhode  Island.  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin, 
were  present  at  a  concert  last  night.  In 
the  departmental  auditorium  of  the 
U^-  E>epartment  of  Labor  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  which  marked  the  tq^ening  of  the 
eighth  annual  Music  for  Young  America 
eoneerts  by  the  National  Symphony  Or- 
cbestra  under  its  conductor  Howard 
Mitchell. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
elans.  AFL-CIO,  chose  this  occasion  to 
confer  a  distinguished  service  award  on 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  May,  one  of  our  coun- 
try's greatest  private  patrons  of  music, 
irhoae  generosity  has  made  these  miisic 
lirograms  possible.  The  award  was  pre- 
iOited  by  Herman  Kenln.  president  of 
the  international  union,  and  it  read  in 
part: 

jn  grateful  appreciation  for  efforts  In  be- 
half of  live  music  and  musicians  and  devo- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  cultural  arts. 

In  his  presentation.  Mr.  Kenin  said: 

In  presenting  this  symbol,  I  wish  to  ad- 

dreei  myself  also  to  the  many  hundreds  of 

young  people  and  the  distinguished  citizens 

hers  tonight. 

Miislc  and  all  of  the  performing  arts  need 
much  the  same  guidance  and  help  that  is  so 
necessary  to  the  maturing  years  of  our  yoiing 
people.  Tou,  as  one  of  the  foremost  patrons 
of  music  te  o\ir  whole  society,  have  provided 
tbls  Inaucnce. 

By  completely  underwriting  5  weeks  of 
free  concerts  for  the  past  several  years 
Mrs.  May  has  provided  an  introduction 
to  symphonic  music  for  thousands  of 
young  Americans  and  has  provided  an 
extended  music  season  and  additional 
employment  for  the  musicians  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  Wlllard 
Wlrts.  told  the  young  people  at  last 
night's  opening  concert,  as  provided  by 
the  Washington.  D.C..  Dally  News,  that 
he  hoped  they  would  "take  away  a  pic- 
tore  of  a  gracious  lady,  an  extraordinary 
conductor  and  one  of  the  finest  orches- 
tras In  the  whole  world." 

To  qualify  for  admission  young  visitors 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  must  be  high 
school  students,  and  many  tickets  are 
made  available  through  the  ofSces  of 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  Washington,  D.C..  Evening  Star 
oommented  editorially  that  this  music 
series  has  the  dual  purpose  of,  flrst,  en- 
riching the  lives  of  young  people  through 
an  introduction  to  good  music;  and,  sec- 
ond, financially  assisting  the  orchestra 
members  by  extending  their  season. 

For  many  young  people  these  music 
programs  are  "the  entry  into  a  new  and 
vonderful  world."  the  Star  added. 

The  Washington.  D.C..  Post  editorial 
says  of  Mrs.  May  that  she  has  long  been 
"a  generous  and  imaginative  patron  of 
music  in  this  community,"  and  this  edi- 
torial added  that  "all  of  us  owe  her  the 
warmest  thanks." 

We  do.  Indeed,  owe  her  our  thanks  for 
opening  this  Importauit  vlsta  on  our  Na- 
tton's  cultural  heritage  to  so  many  of  our 
foung  people,  who  are  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow's  world. 


I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
newspaper  article  and  editorials  whloh 
give  a  fuller  account  of  Music  for  Young 
America  programs : 
(Prom  the  Washington   (D.O.)   DaUy  News. 

Apr.M.  loes] 

Tovmo  AioBucA  Muaio  Sassow  Orswa — Maa. 

Mat  Gara  s  Citatiom 

(By  MUton  Berliner) 

Boys  and  girls  from  34  schools  in  13  Stotes 
were  on  hand  at  the  Departmental  Audlto- 
riiun  last  night  for  the  opening  of  the  eighth 
annual  Music  for  Toung  America  series  by 
Howard  Mitchell  and  the  NaUonal 
Symphony. 

"This  U  something  of  record,"  Mr.  Mitchell 
told  them  Just  before  the  orchestra  launched 
into  the  overture  to  Roeslnl's  "The  Thiev- 
ing Magpie." 

TbU  was  followed  by  some  Bach.  Beethoven 
and  Tchalkowsky. 

Midway  in  the  program  there  was  a  break 
for  the  presentation  of  an  American  Fed- 
eration of  Musicians  award  to  the  sponsor 
of  these  series.  Mrs.   Herbert  A.  May. 

The  citation,  union's  president  Herman 
Kenln  said,  was  "in  grateful  appreciation 
for  efforts  In  behalf  of  live  music  and  mu- 
sicians and  devotion  to  the  advancement  of 
cultxu-al  arts." 

In  the  8  years  of  underwriting  these  series 
of  free  concerts,  Mrs.  May  has  provided  a 
total  of  40  weeks'  employment  for  the  86 
National  Symphony  mtislclans  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  symphonic  music  for  thousands 
of  young  Americans. 

LAbor  Secretary  W.  Wlllard  WlrU  told  the 
audience  that  he  hoped  it  would  "take  away 
a  picture  of  a  gracious  lady,  an  extraordi- 
nary conductor  and  one  of  the  flneet  orchea- 
tras  in  the  whole   world." 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  34,  1963] 

Music  AND  Maa.  Mat 

The  National  Sjrmphony  Orchestra  is  for- 
tiinate  to  have  thoiisands  of  "angels"  who 
contribute  to  its  welfare.  But  a  very  special 
angel  U  Mrs.  Herbert  A.  May  who  for  6  weeks 
each  spring  practically  owns  the  orchestra. 
Qraclously,  she  shares  Howard  MltcheU  and 
his  06  players  with  visiting  schoolchildren 
so  they  may  enjoy  "Music  for  Toxmg  Amer- 
ica." This  is  the  series  she  began  financing 
8  years  ago  with  the  dual  ptirpoee  of  ( 1 )  en- 
riching the  lives  of  young  people  through  an 
introduction  to  good  music  and  (2)  finan- 
cially assisting  the  orchestra  members  by 
extending  their  season. 

The  opening  of  this  year's  series  was  par- 
ticularly auspicious.  For  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Music  recognized  Mrs.  May's  gen- 
erosity with  a  bronze  plaque.  It  was  an 
award  well  deserved,  but  no  more  significant 
than  the  audience  of  bright-faced  youngsters 
from  Wautoma,  Wis.,  Suncock,  N.H.,  Whites- 
burg,  Ky.,  New  York  City,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Paul,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  and  14  other 
cities.  For  many  of  them  it  vras  the  entry 
into  a  new  and  wonderful  world. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr. 
33, 10«3] 
Muaic  Patkon 
The  National  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
play  the  opening  concert  today  of  its  eighth 
season  of  free  concerts  for  schoolchUdren 
vlaltlng  Washington.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  the  American  Federation  of  Ma- 
slclans  shoxild  have  chosen  this  occasion  to 
confer  a  Dlstlng\ilshed  Service  Award  on  Mrs. 
Herbert  A.  May,  long  a  generous  and  imagi- 
native patron  of  music  In  thla  community. 
Her  genaroalty  affords  not  only  a  great  boon 
to  the  children  who  attend  theee  concerts 
but  an  coctended  period  of  employment  for 


tha  orchestra's  mualclana  aa  waU.  As  in 
P**t  yeara.  Mra.  May  haa  eoanpletaly  under- 
written the  80  concerts  that  wlU  be  per- 
formed between  the  opening  concert  and 
May  34.     AU   of  us  owe  her  the  warmest 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KuHKBL),  for  SO  minutes,  on  Tuesday 
April  30. 1963. 

Mr.  Halpbrm,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Briem  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  PncnrsKi) ,  for  20  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarics 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albsrt),  for  15  minutes,  tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNcsasnoifAL 
RxcoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  four 
instances  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KuNKXL)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  OOODKLL. 

Mr.  Bow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WHAUfr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest Of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  CxixsR. 

Mr.  Farbstbin. 

Mr.  COHXLAN. 

Mr.  Jennings. 


SENATE  BILLS   REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  ci  the  following 
tiUes  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2.  An  act  to  establish  water  reeorirces  re- 
search centers  at  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities,  to  stimulate  water  re- 
search at  other  colleges,  universities,  and 
centers  of  competence,  and  to  promote  a 
more  adequate  national  program  of  water  re- 
search; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  1007.  An  act  to  guarantee  electric  oon- 
simiers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  flrst  caU  on 
electric  energy  generated  at  FMeral  hydro- 
electric plants  in  that  region  and  to  guar- 
antee electric  consumers  in  other  regions, 
reciprocal  priority,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


THE  LATE   PRESIDENT  OF  ISRAEL, 
YTTZCHAK  BEN-ZVI 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  !•  ther»  objection 
to  the  reqoeet  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  offer,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
of  R^resentatlves,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  profound  stmrm  of  the  House  on 
the  death  of  His  Excellency  Yltachak 
Ben-Zvt  President  of  the  State  of  IsraeL 
In  the  death  of  the  late  President  the 
free  world  has  lost  a  great  champion. 
The  American  people  have  lost  a  friend. 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Israel  have  lost 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  states- 
men and  beloved  citizens. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  know  that  I  express  the 
sentiment  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatiyes  and  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country  when  I  say  we  have 
learned  with  the  deepest  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  the  late  President  To  his 
family  and  loved  ones,  and  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Israel  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Now,  Ut.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
former  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  the  State  of 
Israel  [Mr.  Rxid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
resolution  and  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  truly  that  the 
free  world  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends. 
President  Yitzchak  Ben-Zvl  was  truly  a 
statesman  and  a  scholar.  He  believed  in 
close  relations  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States.  He  worked  nobly  in  the 
vineyards  of  peace.  He  cared  deeply 
about  doing  everything  possible  to  estab- 
lish strong  and  abiding  relationships  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  emerging  as  well  as 
the  older  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Above  all,  let  me  say  this:  I  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  President  per- 
sonally, and  I  remember  him  for  his  hu- 
manity, his  humility,  his  simplicity,  and 
for  his  scholarly  statesmanship.  He  had 
many  friends  in  this  country  and  his  loss 
will  be  much  felt  here  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  in  1960  at  a 
dlplcxnstic  reception  In  Jenisalem  when 
the  President  of  Israel  talked  simply  and 
movingly  of  peace.  I  would  like  here, 
perhaps  as  a  fitting  tribute,  to  quote  a 
passage  of  the  Bible  that  was  especially 
meaningful  to  President  Ben-Zvl.  He 
was  a  scholar  who  was  long  interested  In 
Isaiah,  and  I  quote  from  a  passage  on 
peace  that  was  particularly  meaningful 
to  him.  and  a  passage  that  he  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 
It  is  from  chapter  n  of  Isaiah,  verse  2: 


tt  rtuOl  oome  to  pass  In  tbe  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  tb«  Lord's  houM  shall 
b«  srts bllihad  tn  the  top  of  the  mountalas, 
and  shall  be  exalted  above  tbe  hlUe;  and  all 
nAtlona  shaOl  flow  ,\into  It. 

Verse  4: 

And  he  shall  Judge  among  the  nations,  and 
ahall  rebuke  many  people:  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares,  and  their 
q>ears  Into  prunlnghooks :  nation  shall  not 
Uft  op  ewortl  agalnet  nation,  neither  shaQ 
they  laara  war  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  In  this  spirit  that  I 
remember  President  Ben-Zvl,  who  will 


long  be  an  in^iratlon  to  thoae  who  were 
priniefled  to  know  Ma.  and  I  indeed 
think  tt  most  appromiate  that  the  Con- 
gress adjourn  out  of  respect  to  his  mem- 
ory and  that  the  sense  of  the  Cessnas 
be  that  we  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  this 
distinguished  leader  and  extend  oui  con- 
dolences to  Mn.  Ben-Zvi.  to  his  family, 
and  to  the  peopAe  of  Israel. 

Xfr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Mot,tm]. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed with  a  sad  heart  that  I  rise  to  com- 
mend our  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor 
expressing  the  sincere  regret  of  the  Con- 
gress upon  the  passing  of  this  distin- 
guished statesman,  the  President  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  proud  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  have  visited  with  him 
on  many  occasions  in  the  State  of  Israel. 
He  was  Indeed  a  learned  and  a  profound 
scholar.  He  was  a  good  man.  It  was  his 
terrible  burden  to  live  at  a  time  and  be 
President  of  a  country  that  was  be- 
leaguered on  all  sides  by  enemies  who 
sought  to  destroy  it.  Yet  through  it  all 
he  was  a  man  of  peace. 

As  has  so  well  been  indicated  in  the 
remarks  that  have  already  been  made 
on  this  floor,  he  was  certainly  all  that  a 
good  man  could  be.  He  was  deeply  re- 
ligious and.  as  I  say,  a  profound  scholar 
and  a  true  statesman.  The  world  has 
lost  one  of  its  flnest  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  aU  of  our 
colleagues  in  extending  to  his  family  and 
his  bereaved  countrymen  our  sincere  and 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York:  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rooinrv]. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
flnd  myself  saddened  on  the  news  of  tbe 
passing  of  the  late  President  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  Mr.  Ben-Zvl.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  him,  if  i  recaU  cor- 
rectly. I  was  first  Introduced  to  him  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RiidI.  in  Jerusalem,  some 
years  back.  I  found  President  Ben-Zvi 
and  Madam  Ben-Zvi  two  of  the  finest 
people  whom  I  have  ever  met.  He  was 
very  democratic  He  was  profoimd  in 
his  religious  devotions.  He  was  a  fine 
gentleman  and  a  splendid  host  upon  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  with  the  former 
Ambassador  to  Israel. 

At  this  time  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Madam  Ben-Zvl  upon  the  loss 
of  her  great  helpmate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  goiUeman  from  New 
York;  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucixsxi]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  Join  the  dlsdngulshed 
majority  leader  in  support  of  this  reao- 
lutkm  and  with  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  earlier  in  trfbnte  to  a 
great  apostle  of  democracy  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  question  that  all  Anvfri<»ftna 
may  grieve  the  passing  of  this  great  man 
who  has  made  such  a  profound  eontrlba- 
tlon  toward  building  an  Island  of  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East.     I.  Indeed. 
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Join  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  coo. 
gresrtCMal  district  m  stQ>port  of  this  rca. 
olutloii  of  tribute  to  a  great  person 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  thai* 
the  distinguished  gentleman  fronTmi 
nois  and  yield  to  the  distinguished  teal 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  LmnsATl 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
Uke  to  thank  the  majority  leader  fw 
bringing  this  resolution  before  the  Haml 
conmiemoratlng  the  Ufe  and  moumine 
the  passing  of  President  Ben-Zvi.  t^ 
was  a  man  who  gave  luster  and  strength 
to  a  noble  country  and  a  noble  people 
I  should  lilce  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  coUeagne 
from  New  York  [Mr.  RkidI.  and  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  him.  because  it  is  partially 
through  his  efforts  and  his  friendi^ 
with  the  late  President  of  Israel  that 
American-Israeli  relationships  have  re- 
mained firm  and  warm  and  close. 

The  passing  of  this  great  leader  re- 
minds us  that  the  trials  and  tribulatlow 
of  the  IsraeU  people  at  a  time  of  special 
strain  and  stress  are  great,  probably  u 
great  as  they  have  been  for  many,  matgr 
years.  We  as  a  Congress  and  as  individ- 
ual Members  of  Congress  express  our 
concern  for  the  State  of  Israel,  for  those 
courageous  people,  and  our  determias- 
Uon  to  see  to  it  that  they  will  always  re- 
main free  and  independent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  yieJd 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Rtaj«]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  Join  in  support  of  this  resolution  of.' 
fered  by  our  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  Icnow  that  all  Members  of  tbt 
House  recognise  the  great  humanitarian 
contributions  of  the  late  President  of 
Israel.  He  led  a  great  democracy  in 
times  of  trial  and  the  world  has  lost  a 
great  leader.  I  should  Uke  to  add  my 
voice  in  extending  my  deepest  sympattiy 
to  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  his  famUy 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I  yldd 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SXRATTONl. 

Mr.     STRATTON.    Mr.     Speaker,    I 

want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  to  express  my 
deep  sympathy  to  the  pe<4}le  of  Israd 
and  to  the  family  of  the  late  President 
for  the  grevious  loss  they  have  suffered. 
Israel  has  been  fortunate  indeed  over 
the  years  to  have  such  distinguished 
leadership  not  only  in  the  late  Presi- 
dent, but  also  in  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann 
before  him,  men  who  have  i»t>vided  the 
kind  of  great  moral  and  spiritual  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  to  the  people  of 
Israel  that  has  made  it  possible  for  thta 
new  nation  to  overcome  what  might  In- 
deed have  once  seemed  to  be  insuperable 
obstacles. 

In  adopting  this  resolution  today  the 
Members  of  Congress  can  indeed  renew 
our  sense  of  friendship  with  the  State 
of  Israel  and  also  reaffirm  our  determi- 
nation to  make  certain  that  this  great 
bastion  of  freedom  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  State  of  Israel,  shall  continue  to 
remain  free  and  strong  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  that  may  be  dlraeted  against 
her. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FINNBC2AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  weekend  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Israel's  Presldoit,  Yltschak  Ben-Zvl. 
Das  cast  a  pan  over  the  preparations  for 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  State  of 
jgraeL  There,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
countries  throughout  the  world,  the  newt 
of  Ben-Zvi's  death  has  come  as  a  great 
ahoek  and  a  sad  reminder  of  the  toll  of 
time. 

Mr.  Ben-Zvi's  role  in  Israel  began  early 
m  the  20th  century  when  the  plan  of  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jews  was  in 
tti  infancy.  Ben-Zvl  came  to  Palestine 
from  Russia  in  1906,  uprooted  and  exiled 
In  the  wake  of  the  cruel  anti-Jewish  pro- 
grams that  swept  Russia  at  that  time. 
Prom  the  moment  of  his  arrival  in  Pales- 
tine, he  had  dedicated  his  generous  heart 
and  vigorous  mind  to  the  task  of  provid- 
ing a  place  for  Jews  to  live  without 
^istto  and  persecution. 

Questions  of  national  defense,  educa- 
tion and  the  labor  nkovement  occupied 
this  pioneer  during  the  years  between 
the  wars.  Uppermost  in  his  mind 
teemed  to  be  the  work  of  preparation 
for  the  birth  of  a  national  state.  The 
culmination  of  these  labors  of  prepara- 
tion came  in  1948  when  Ben-Zvi  affixed 
his  signature  to  the  Israeli  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Ben-Zvl  directed  his 
anergies  in  the  years  after  independence 
to  the  consolidation  and  strengthening 
of  the  gains  he  had  given  so  much  to 
secure.  In  1952.  Israd  rewarded  Ben- 
Zvi's  48  years  of  dedicated  service  l^ 
electing  him  the  second  President  of  the 
new  State.  He  has  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  his  death  last  week.  57  years 
after  his  arrival  in  Palestine. 

I  wish  to  Join  with  Israel  at  this  time 
In  offering  my  deepest  sympathy  on  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  patriot. 
iBael's  sorrow  will  be  tempered  by  its 
Iffofound  gratitude  to  one  who,  In  the 
most  honored  sense  of  the  phrase,  gave 
hit  life  to  his  ooimtry. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  at  the  passing  of  the 
late  President  of  the  Stete  of  Israel.  Mr. 
Tltachak  Ben-Zvi. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known 
him  personally  and  to  have  spent  some 
time  with  him  in  the  privacy  of  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  favorite  room  in 
his  modest  home,  his  library,  where  the 
waUt  were  covered  with  well-worn 
volumes  on  religion,  history,  azHl  arche- 
oiogy,  as  well  as  copies  of  his  own  works. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  his 
lentleness,  his  kindliness,  and  his 
humility. 

Although  he  was  78  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  one  would  never  thtnir 
of  President  Ben-Zvl  as  78  years  old; 
rUher.  he  was  78  years  young.  He  rep- 
i^sented  the  intellectual  clement  of  the 
State  of  Israel  complementing  the  activ- 
ist group. 

His  idealism,  his  desh«  to  foster  the 
traditions  of  Judaism  and  his  lifelong 
devotion  to  the  SUte  ot  Israel  renudned 
eternally  aUve  until  his  last  mortal 
Bomenu  on  earth.  His  last  official  mes- 
sage contained  a  warning  that  the  SUte 
of  Israel  had  no  choice  but  to  keep  its 
Mjw»aes  at  peak  strength  and  alertness. 

Pew  Individuals  are  singularly  fortu- 
Dste  to  see  come  to  frulUon  the  ideals 


and  visions  of  their  youth.  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Stete  of  Israel,  and 
in  the  esteem  In  which  the  Stete  of  Israel 
is  held  today  by  an  but  Its  Arab  enemies. 
President  Ben-Zvl  realized  his  dreams. 

His  death  will  be  mourned  by  all  who 
have  known  and  respected  him  for  his 
wisdom,  his  courage,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  the 
principles  of  peace  and  democracy. 

I  extend  to  his  family,  to  his  lifelong 
friend.  Prime  Minister  Ben  Ourion,  and 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  my  slncerest 
sympathies. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
Yitzchak  Ben-Zvi,  President  of  the  Stete 
of  Israel. 

The  world  has  lost  a  valiant  fighter  for 
freedom,  a  true  scholar,  and  distin- 
guished statesman.  And  the  people  of 
Israel  have  been  deprived  of  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  leadership  and  in- 
spiration that  have  helped  to  make  it 
possible  for  this  new  nation  to  overcome 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  almost 
insu[>erable  obstacles. 

This  great  man.  bom  in  czarist 
Ukraine  in  1884,  went  through  the 
shameful  persecutions  and  pogroms  of 
the  1905  year  of  revolution  in  Russia,  and 
with  his  family  experenced  exile  in  Si- 
beria. 

As  one  of  the  early  refugee-escapees  to 
arrive  In  Israel,  Mr.  Ben-Zvi  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  legal  scholar  as 
well  as  an  organizer  in  the  labor  move- 
ment and  one  of  tbe  flrst  leaders  of  Ha- 
shomer,  the  underground  citizens'  army 
which  q>earheaded  tbe  long  struggle  for 
an  Independent  Jewish  state. 

It  was  my  great  honor  and  privilege 
to  have  met  and  talked  with  this  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  world  during  a 
tour  of  the  Middle  East  and  Europe  in 
1954. 

I  was  thoroughly  Impressed  by  Presi- 
dent Ben-Zvi's  dedication  and  devotion 
for  the  cause  for  which  he  had  worked 
and  toiled  for  so  many  srears  and  against 
such  great  odds.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered and  revered  by  men  who  cherish 
the  dignity  and  rights  of  all  men  to  live 
according  to  the  dlctetes  of  their  con- 
science. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Monbers 
who  spoke  today  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  President  of  Israel  be  permitted  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
that  all  Members  desiring  to  do  so  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Racoai)  on  the  same  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Wlttiout  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT   YITZCHAK  BEN-ZVI 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  324),  and  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Jt««ole«d,  That  the  Hotiee  <tf  Repreeenta- 
Uves  of  the  Unlteii  States  oi  AoMrlca  has 
learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death 
of   His    Excellency    Tltcchak   Ben-Zvl,    and 


sympathlaes  with  tbe  people  of  the  State  of 

Israel  In  the  loss  of  their  beloved  President. 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  oommunlcate  this 
expression  of  sentiment  of  the  Rouse  of 
Representatives  to  the  Government  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  President  Ben-Zvi 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  auestion  is  on 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  is  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  teble. 


ADJOURNBCENT 
Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  29  min- 
utes pjn.),  under  its  previous  onte-,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, April  25.  1963,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

734.  A  letter  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  the  audit  of  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  foundation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30.  1962.  pursuant  to  section  14b 
of  Public  Law  662.  83d  Con|^eas.  68  Stat. 
795;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  DUtrlct  of 
Ck>lumbia. 

735.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  blU  enUUed  "A  hill  to  provide  for 
relmbxirsement  of  tbe  Tteavury  by  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company  for  the  annuity  paid  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

736.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
transmitting  the  report  of  activities  of  the 
Institute  for  the  year  1962,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  charter:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

787.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  third  —itwtaTiwiT!^^ 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  the 
UJ3.  Travel  Service.  October  IMS  to  March 
1068.  pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign    Commeroe. 

7S8.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
meroe.  transmitting  a  draft  of  propoeed  leg- 
Ulatlon  entlUed  "A  blU  to  amend  section 
104(b)  (6)  of  Utle  33,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  submission  of  certato  cost 
estimates  for  the  completion  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

739.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Aeronautlea  and  ^paoe  Ad- 
mmistratton.  transmitting  a  request  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  reprogramlng  facilities  at 
MarshaU  Space  FUght  Center,  HuntevUIe, 
Ala.,  pursuant  to  section  S  of  the  act  of  July 
21,  1961  (78Stat.  216,  217):  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautlca. 


REPORTS  OP  OOMMITTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RE90LUT101CS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ICONAOAN:  Committee  on  Foreign  AT- 
falrs.  Beport  on  conditions  behind  the  iron 
curtain  and  In  selected  countries  of  Wsetem 
Kurc^w;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  384). 
Referred  to  the  CXimmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORBIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.B.  4183.  A  bUl  to  author- 
ise the  addition  of  certain  donated  lands  to 
the  administrative  headquarters  site.  Isle 
Royale  National  Park;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  33fi) .  Referred  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


AprU  f4 


MEMORIALS 


By  Mr.  OL8XN  of  Men  Una: 

H.R.  6844.  A  blU  to  provide  for  a  National  

Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv-  Under  clause  4  of  rule  ZXII.  memoriak 

Ice  programs  In  the  United  States:  to  the  were  presented  and  referred  as  followr 

..-«»i^«  -^^  T-»w—  jgy  ^^   HARRISON:  Joint  memorial  of  tha 


Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  ST  OKRMAIN : 
H  Jt.  S846.  A  bUl  to  assist  cities  and  SUtes 
by  amending  secUon  5136  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
authority  of  national  banks  to  underwrite 
and  deal  in  securities  issued  by  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HJl.  S84«.  A  bill  to  repea:  section  14(b)  of 
the    National    Labor    Relations   Act;    to    the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
HJt.  6847.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Au- 
giut  30.  1963.  providing  for  payment  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
unpaid  amounts  of  awards  under  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1»46:  and  to  pro- 
vide full  settlement  of  the  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Phlllp> 
pine  War  Damage  Commission  by  authorising 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIKLD: 
HJl.   6836.     A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,         „  

to  prohibit  poUtlcal  contributions  by  agents  the'pi^t^nt  tTthe  PhillpptaH'o^w'^nt     ff  **    relinquishment   of  leglsUtive  jurtsdfc: 

of  foreign  principals,  and  to  require  the  fur-  of  a  sum  to  be  administered  as  a  develop-     "°°   ovtr   r^tienl    holdings   within   the  l| 


Houa«  of  Repreacntatlvea.  37th  State  Le^ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  memotlir 
ising  the  Congress  of  the  United  8tat« 
oonoemlng  the  Cooperative  Extension  Btiy. 
loe  and  opposing  the  use  of  the  Kxtaoslaa 
Service  as  s  promotional  arm  of  the  Fsdsni 
Government;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlevl. 
turc. 

Also.  Joint  memorial  of  the  House  of  Beiw 
reeentatlves.  37th  State  Legislature  of^^ 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the  Cob. 
gresa  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
repeal  Public  Law  87-297  of  the  87th  OOo- 
gress  commonly  known  as  the  Arms  Contni 
and  Disarmament  Act;  to  the  Conunittes  oa 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Also.  Joint  menK>rial  of  the  House  of  Sm. 
resenUUves.  37th  SUU  LegUlatiire  of  tks 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  Congna 
to  enact  legislation  governing  the  acquislttoQ 
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nlshlng  of  cerUin  deUlled  Information  con- 
cerning expenditures  made  by  such  agenU; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

HJt.  6836.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cerUln 
veteran  homestead  entrymen.  their  heirs, 
and  other  owners  of  farm  unlU  on  the  Third 
Division  Irrigation  District,  Riverton  rec- 
lamation project.  Wyoming:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MAY  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enUtled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  pvu-chase.  sale,  and 
exchange  of  cerUIn  Indian  lands  on  the 
Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  28.  1955;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HJt.  6838.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3.  1901  (31  SUt.  1449)  as  amended,  to  incor- 
porate In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  authcxity  to  make 
certain  ImprovemenU  of  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative practices  for  more  effective  conduct 
of  lU  reaearch  and  development  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HJR.  6839.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  public  as- 
sistance f>rovlslons  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  relating  to  aged  individuals  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.6840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  so  as  to  provide  asslsUnce  in  the 
development  of  new  or  improved  programs 
to  help  older  persons  through  granU  to 
the  SUtes  for  commtuiity  planning  and  serv- 
ices and  for  training,  through  research,  de- 
velopment, or  training  project  grants, 
through  granta  for  construction  of  recrea- 
tional activity  centers,  and  through  granU 
to  stimulate  employment  opportunities;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJEL  6M1.  A  bill  to  clarify  paragraph  4  of 
section  16  ot  the  Pay  Readjtistment  Act  of 
1943  (66  SUt.  368);  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  MULTXB: 

HJt.  6842.  A  bill  to  permit  cerUin  pro- 
ceedings suppleaoentary  to  judgment  In  the 
UB.  District  Court  for  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia and  In  the  municipal  court  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbla;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  District  ot  Columbia. 

HJl.  6843.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
by  reason  of  race,  religion,  color,  ancestry, 
or  national  origin  against  pcrscnu  sseklng  or 
utlllatng  housing  in  the  District  of  OoIum> 
bla;  to  tlM  Committee  on  the  District  of 
CotumbU. 


ment  grant  under  title  II  of  chapter  3  of  the 
Act  for  International  Development  of  1961; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 

HJi.  6848.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
esUblUh  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  to  Increase  granta  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  provide  financial  aaslsUnce  to  mu- 
nicipalities and  others  for  the  separation  of 
combined  sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  regulations  to  aid  In  preventing,  con- 
trolling, and  abating  pollution  of  interstate 
or  navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Comn\ittee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  5849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the  deduc- 
tion of  exfwndltures  for  the  construction, 
erection,  installation,  or  acquisition  of  such 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H  Jl.  6860.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
ing of  national  life  insurance  to  certain  vet- 
erans heretofore  eligible  for  such  insurance; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Ut.  OIAIMO : 

HJl.  6861.  A  biU  to  promote  water  and  air 
pollution  control  and  abatement  by  authoris- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  provide  cerUin  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  in  obtaining  necessary 
treatment  works;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN : 

HJl.  6862.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  NaUonal 
Service  Corps  to  strengthen  community  serv- 
ice programs  In  the  United  SUtes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CLANCY: 

H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint  resolution  designating 
November   19.  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  as  Dedication  Day;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  a 
lease  transforrlng  a  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ment may  be  filed;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  141.  Conciirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination  at  the  United 
SUtes  with  respect  to  the  matter  at  geaeral 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  tb*  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Western  States;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  Oev. 
eminent  Operations. 

Also,  Joint  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
resenUtives.  37th  SUte  Legislature  of  tbi 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorialising  the  Coa. 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  provide  leglsls. 
tlon  designed  and  with  reference  to  the  rse- 
ognitlon  of  the  righta  and  laws  of  the  Stat* 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  control, 
development,  appropriation  and  use  of  wa. 
ters  within  the  SUtes'  boundaries;  to  tks 
Committee  on  Interior  and  TthiiIbt  Affairs. 

Also,  Joint  memorial  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives.  37th  SUte  Legislature  o( 
the  Stata  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  ttat 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Aasr* 
lea,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  aatf 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  with  rsf- 
erence  to  passing  legislation  granting  90  pw- 
cent  of  all  moneys  from  the  sale  of,  or  u 
bonuses,  royalties,  or  rentals,  on  federaUj 
controlled  minerals  within  the  SUte  of 
Wyoming  to  the  SUte  of  Wyoming.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  sovereign  State  of  Wyoming  reoof- 
nlze  that  the  United  SUtes  of  America  cod- 
trols  over  80  percent  of  all  the  lands  within 
the  borders  of  the  SUte  ot  Wyoming,  sad 
over  70  percent  of  the  minerals  on.  in  or 
under  the  lands  of  ths  SUte  of  Wyoming, 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af« 
fairs. 

Also.  Joint  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 37th  SUte  LsglsUture  of  tbs 
SUte  of  Wyoming,  memorlallalng  the  Fed- 
eral Power  (Commission  and  the  congreasionsl 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Wyooalng  in  fsver 
of  the  Rock  Springs  project  and  '^"«"g  tbtlr 
attantlon  to  the  overwhelming  Importaass 
of  such  project  to  the  economy  of  the  people 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Forel^  Conunerce. 

Also.  Joint  mentorlal  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, S7th  State  Legislature  ot  tbt 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  ths  United  States  with  reference  to 
calling  a  convention  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  (Constitution  of 
the  United  Statee  which  would  provide  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  not.  through 
legislative  or  Judicial  action  restrict  or  limit 
any  State  In  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
senutlon  in  ite  legislature;  to  the  Commlttss 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Also.  Joint  memorial  of  the  Senate,  STtb 
SUte  Legialature  of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming, 
memorialising  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  reafflrmlng  support  of  the  Hotise  Ooa- 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  and  ths 
Senate  Internal  Security  Oonunlttee;  to  tbs 
Committee  on  Un-American  Aetlvltlaa. 

Also.  Joint  memorial  of  the  Botias  of  Bepre- 
senUUves.    r7th    SUte    Legislature    at   tbs 


State  of  Wyoming,  roemnrtallslng  the  Con- 
p^m  ot  the  milted  States  cooecmlng  the 
^ml  Insaraoee  OtaitrlbattOB  Act  and  ep- 
p^ing  any  future  tnersaaa  la  tha  social  sa- 
curlty  tax  rate;  to  the  OofmsAttoe  on  Wmjm 
^dMsaas. 

At«Q,  Joint  memorial  ot  ths  Houas  of  Repre- 
•entetlves,  87th  SUte  Lsglslature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  memorlaUatng  the  Om- 
BSM  «f  ^*  tmited  SUtes  with  reference  to 
mi^ta§  leglslatlan  which  wooM  place  the 
l^ber  industry  of  this  country  In  a  eompetl- 
trve  position  with  foreign  prodottkw  through 
^t  •sUbUshment  of  Import  quotas  or  other 
to   the    Ooaamlttss   on    Ways 


By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
I^agislature  of  the  SUte  of  Colorado,  me- 
morialising the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  sail  a  eonvention  for 
tbs  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
tbs  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  con- 
oernlng  Uxation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
jadldary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Lsgislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  memorialing  the  President 
tad  the  (Congress  of  the  XThltsd  SUtes  rela- 
Hfs  to  requesting  the  Ooogrsss  to  aid  the 
•Iste  of  BawaM  In  the  development  of 
Wialklkl  Biaoh;   to  ths  Oonunlttee  on  Ap- 


Also,  memorial  of  ths  Lsgislaturs  of  tbs 
State  of  South  Carolina,  ■»*— «»*^"««'^  ths 
PrsBldent  and  ths  Ooagress  of  ths  Unltsd 
States  to  enaet  legislation  which  will  provftds 
sddltlonal  Income  tax  easmptlons  (or  per- 
ioas  attending  insUtuttons  of  hl^isr  leam- 
lag:  to  tba  Oontnlttes  oa  Ways  and  MitaiM 

Also^  memorial  of  ths  Lsfflslaturs  of  tbs 
Slate  of  Wlaeonsln.  msmorlallslng  the  Prasl- 
dmt  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  the  coverage  of  the  Farmers  Hams 
Administration  for  recreational  enterprlsss 
Id  include  resort  owners;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXH.  SM^vate 
bilk  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  seyerally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
HB.  6883.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Bias;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FnVNBOAIf : 
HJt.  6864.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Anastasija 
Danoevlc;      to      the      Committee     on      the 
Jadlelary. 

ByMr.  OOMZALBZ: 
HJL  6866.  A  biU  (or  the  relief  of  Arthur 
INndeU   Bolta;    to  tbe   Committee  on  the 
Jsdlciary. 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 
HJl.  6856.  A  bill  fOr  the  rallef  of  the  estate 
of  Dorothy  Mlchels  Sever  and  the  esUte  of 
/ollanne  Elizabeth  Sever,  deceased;    to  the 
Oommittee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KILBURN: 
HJt.  6867.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   Sara 
Sehaelder  Pascu:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
iMldary. 

By  Mr   SIBAL: 
BJt.  6868    A  bill  reUtlng  to  the  effective 
date    of    the    qualineatlon    of    the    United 
ftx>therhood    of    Carpsntars    Ik    Joinsra    of 
Amarlea,  Local  Union  No.  748  pension  fund 
•s  a  quaUflsd  tnist  under  section  401(a)  of 
ttM  Intamal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  the  Judlotery. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAU8BB: 
Hja.6860.  A  bUl  for  the  reilef  of  Oeorge 
I**pi«r.    Sr.;     to    ths    Ckimmlttae    on    tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 
R.J.  Res.  390.  Joint  reeolution  authorizing 
the  Attorney  Oensral  ta  eaaeal  deportation 
ProoeedlngB  In  lbs  casss  of  sartala  aliens;  to 
tbs  Oommittee  on  tbs  Judiciary. 


PBTmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clauae  I  of  mle  ZZn. 

M.  The  8PBAKBB  ptssentad  a  petition  of 
the  ony  OooaeU  at  Manslteirt,  Oblo,  pstttton- 
tng  aonsldsratkm  of  tbeir  rasoluttan  wttb 
rsference  to  requsstli«  that  immsdlate  stsps 
be  taken  within  their  powers  and  as  are  neo- 
eeeary  to  terminate  the  Influx  of  Conununlst- 
made  goods  Into  the  United  SUtes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


«•» 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  April  24,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harria.  DJ}.,  offered  tbe  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  in  whose  will  alone 
is  our  peace.  Thou  hast  taivht  us  that 
only  in  the  reach  of  our  love  is  the  rich- 
ness of  our  life. 

We  seek  Thee  as  our  fathers  In  every 
generation  before  us  have  sought  Thee. 
We  come  with  the  confident  assurance 
that  we  shall  find,  as  they  found,  that  if 
with  all  our  heart  we  truly  seek  Thee,  we 
shall  surely  find  Thee. 

Our  needs  throng  our  days  as  we  turn 
in  all  our  perplexities,  from  problem  to 
problem.  But  our  greatest  need  is  of 
Thee.  Unless  we  really  find  Thee  as  our 
help  and  hope  and  are  found  of  Thee, 
the  laws  of  Thy  physical  universe  will 
break  our  mortal  existence  and  the  laws 
of  Thy  moral  realm  will  make  mockery 
of  our  futile  rebellion. 

Our  lives  become  signifloant  only  as 
they  are  linked  with  Thy  eternal  pur- 
poses and  become  the  channels  of  Thy 
wilL  Thus,  may  our  work  become  a  sliar- 
ing  of  Thine  own  which  gladdens  this 
sad  world:  and  even  the  drab  details  of 
our  earthly  tasks  which  chafe  us,  and  so 
often  seem  monotonous  and  meaningless, 
will  flash  and  flame  with  uiMxpected 
glory  as  our  labor  becomes  a  part  of 
Thy  plan. 

We  aak  it  in  the  name  ot  the  Master 
of  all  good  woitonm.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixlo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
April  23.  1968.  was  dispensed  with. 


BfESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 

of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 

ti(ms  were  communicated  to  the  Senate 

by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


LIMITATION  ON  8TATSMENTB  DUR. 
INO  MORNINO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mamsfxelb.  and  by 
imanlmous  consent,  statements  dming 
the  momtag  hour  were  ordered  Ilinfted 
to  S  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  ME^nNOS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MaHsiiELa.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  finnanrn^^^i^  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciencea  was 
authorised  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  DnucaxB.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  tbe  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust  and  Monopc^  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  were  authorised 
to  meet  during  the  session  d  the  Senate 
today. 

EXBCUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  <m  tbe  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  the  new 
reports. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAOBB   REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tbe  Committee  cm 
the  Judiciary: 

Charles  B.  Fulton,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  dtotrlct  of 
Florida. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  tbs  Oommittee  on 
Post  OOce  and  OlvU  Ssrvles: 

L.  J.  Andolsek,  of  Iflnnssota.  to  be  a 
ClvU  Service  Conunlssloncr. 

Also,  2ae  postmaster  *«/witT««t<n-tT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  r^x>rts  of  oommittees,  the 
nominations  on  tbe  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  the  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JDBTICE 

.The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Dqmrtment 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbese^  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Roger  Hilsman.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

THe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, tbe  nomination  la  oonflimed. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREION 
SERVICB 

The  Chief  Clerte  proceeded  to  tmmI 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  have  the  Ricoed  show  that  I 
oppoae  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Oeorse  C.  McOhee,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Germany:  Edwin  M.  Martin, 
of  Ohio,  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Eoonomlc  Commis- 
sion for  Latin  America:  and  Walter  M. 
Kotschnig.  of  Maryland,  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  Eco- 
n(xnlc  Commission  for  Eun^e. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions in  the  diplomatic  and  Foreign  Serv- 
ice be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


UNITED  NATIONS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
JecticHi,  the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection,  they 
are  confirmed. 


INTER-AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  David  Elliott  Bell,  of  Massachiisetts,  to 
be  Alternate  Oovemor  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  for  a  term 
of  5  years  and  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
Jecti(xi,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
.dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.    

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  biisiness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


The  motlcxi  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
bill  (S.  980)  to  provide  for  holding  terms 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Vermont  at  Montpelier  and  St.  Johna- 
bury  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tb»t  the 
second  sentence  of  section  136  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Court  shaU  be  beld  at  BratUeboro.  Biir- 
Ungton.  Montpelier.  Rutland,  Saint  Jobna- 
bury.  and  Windsor." 


HOLDINO  OF  TERMS  OF  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT  FOR  VERMONT  AT 
MONTPELIER  AND  ST.  JOHNS- 
BURY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  137,  Senate 
bill  980,  to  provide  for  holding  terms  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Vermont  at  Montpelier  and  St.  Johns- 
bury. 


AprU  g^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  offered,  the  quettlm 
is  on  engrossing  the  Joint  resolution  for 
a  third  reading.  ^ 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  nad 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  foUowi: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  o/ 
Bepresentatives  of  the  Vnitad  Mtatea  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbl 
week  of  Uay  30-ae.  IMS.  is  heraby  '«^|mt^ 
as  National  Actors'  Bquity  Week,  in  raoogm. 
tlon  of  the  outstanding  contribution  wbkb 
Actors'  Kqulty  Association  has  made  to  the 
ciiltural  life  of  our  Nation. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ACTORS'  EQUITY  WEEK 

Mr.  ilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  138.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  39.  designating  the 
week  of  May  20-26.  1963,  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
resolution  (SJ.  Res.  39)  designating  the 
week  of  May  20-26,  1963,  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  39  would  designate 
the  week  of  May  20-26.  1963,  as  Na- 
tional Actors'  Equity  Week,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  outstanding  contribution 
which  Actors'  Equity  Association  and  its 
13.000  actor-members  have  made  to  the 
cultural  life  of  our  Nation. 

The  Actors'  Equity  Association  was 
founded  on  May  26,  1913,  by  distin- 
guished members  of  the  American  the- 
atrical profession  to  advance,  promote, 
foster,  and  benefit  all  those  connected 
with  the  art  of  the  theater.  It  has  pro- 
vided resiwnslble  and  creative  leadership 
in  the  field  of  the  performing  arts  and 
has  encouraged  and  refiected  the  artis- 
tic ideals  of  o\ir  country.  It  has  served 
not  only  In  the  best  Interests  of  actors 
and  performers  in  the  legitimate  theater, 
but  has  materially  enhanced  and  in- 
spired the  cultural  life  of  the  United 
States. 

Observances  of  Actors'  Equity's  50th 
birthday  will  be  numerous  and  wide- 
spread Si>eclal  events  are  scheduled 
during  the  month  of  May  to  take  place 
in  California,  Chicago,  and  New  York.  A 
golden  anniversary  show  featuring  the 
stars  of  the  American  theater  and  de- 
picting the  great  theatrical  events  of  the 
past  hidf -century  will  be  presented  on 
May  5.  The  New  York  public  libraries 
and  the  museum  of  the  city  of  New  York 
will  present  exhibits  on  the  history  of 
the  American  theater,  and  the  New 
York  celebration  will  be  climaxed  by  a 
banquet  and  ball  at  the  Astor  Hotel  in 
New  York  on  the  night  of  May  25. 

Equity's  golden  anniversary  promises 
to  be  (me  of  the  memorable  events  of  the 
American  stage.  Passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  intended  not  only  to  do  honor  to 
Equity  but  also  to  call  nationwide  atten- 
tion to  the  role  of  the  legitimate  theater 
in  our  culture. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  supported  by  every 
Monber  of  the  Senate. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


RxFoar  OK  TaxMara  or  R—waoi,  Damor. 

MKMT,     AND     OpBATIOIT     FDMIW,     MaIIOIIai, 

AzaoMAcmcs  am  Sracs  Aoionirbatkmi 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnto* 
tration,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  p«. 
suant  to  law,  on  th«  transfer  of  fiscal  yiar 
1963  research,  development,  and  operattea 
funds  to  tbe  fiscal  year  19S8  construction  of 
facilities  appropriation  and  the  use  of  eott 
funds  for  the  addition  of  a  third  story  to  the 
Space  Plight  Operations  Facility,  Jet  Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory.  Pasadena.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Spae* 
Sciences. 

RzForr  or  Dxpaitmknt  or  Dstsmsb  oh  ICiu- 
TABT   PaocnaxMEMT   Actions   roa  Ixru. 

MKMTAL,       DXTKLOPMKNTAX..       O*       RUBABCB 
WOSK.      NXOOTIATBB     IN     THX     iMTnuaT     OS 

National  Dztzmss  ob  IxsusraiAi.  Moau- 

EATION 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  d 
Defense,  transmlttlns.  pursuant  to  law,  s 
report  of  that  Department  on  mUltary  pro- 
curement actions  for  experimental,  develop- 
mental  or  research  work  negotiated  In  tht 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  Industrial 
mobUlzatlon,  for  the  period  July-Deoembcr 
19S2  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  tbt 
Committee  on  Armed  Senrioes. 


Rcporr  or  Acnvrnxs  or  VS.  TaavsL 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  Oocnmeres, 
transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  a  report  oa 
the  acunues  of  the  UjS.  Travel  Servioa,  for 
the  period  October  IdSa-March  106S  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

RZPOBT  ON  PaunxAND  ICksa  Pbojbct, 

COLOKAOO 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  rep>ort  on  the  Prultland  Meea  Project,  Colo- 
rado (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  tbt 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

AuTHoaiBATioN  ros  SacasTABias  or  tbs  IM' 
Txaioa  AND  AoaicuLTUU  To  Pdbnish  am 

RaCBTX    BMXBOKNCT   AaSISTANCB 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorlae  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  fumlah 
and  receive  emergency  assistance,  and  for 
other  purpoees  (with  an  acoompanylng  pa- 
per ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
CoaaxcnoN  or  a  Csstaui  Lanb  DcsoupnoM 

A  letter  from  the  Aaalstont  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  oorrect  a  land  descrip- 
tion In  the  act  entlUed  "To  prorlde  for  an 
exchange  ot  lands  between  the  United  SUtes 


-^  (IM  Southern  Ute  Indian  TVlbe,  axwl  for 
o4t)«'  purpoaea"  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS   AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICB  PRB8IDKNT: 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tires  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Whereas  Homer  T.  Bone,  Judge  emeritus 
of  the  VS.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  public  service  and  liaa  faithfully  served 
therein  for  many  decades  and  is  widely  re- 
nowned AS  a  pioneer  In  the  fight  for  public 
power:  and 

"Whereas  his  faith  and  foresight  in  varloxis 
pabilc  enterprises  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  State  of  Waahlngton  and  to  the  United 
Otitss  as  a  whole:  and 

"Whereas  he  was  for  many  years  the  UJS. 
Benate's  leading  public  power  advocate;  and 

"Whereas,  the  development  of  public  power 
projects  in  these  United  States  Is  greatly  in- 
debted to  his  coiirage  and  labor;  and 

"Whereas  It  would  be  desirable  and  proper 
to  honor  him  for  his  dedication  and  service; 

•ad 

"Whereas  no  dam  nor  hydroelectric  project 
bas  been  named  after  him:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

''Resolt>ed  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
that  we  most  respectfully  request  the  Con- 
grass  of  the  United  States  to  name  a  dam  on 
the  Columbia  River  after  Judge  Homer  T. 
Bone  during  him  lifetime;  and  be  It  further 

"Mesolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  tnmsmlttsd  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
boose  to  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
■spresentatlves  of  the  United  States,  the 
Ssoreiary  of  the  Interior  and  ttie  Pederal 
Fow  Ocmmlsslon.  and  to  each  member  of 
Ibe  Washington  delegation  In  Congress. 

"Attsst: 

"8.  R.  HoumscBB. 

"Chief  Clerk.  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Cotindl 
of  the  City  of  Mansfield.  Ohio.  reUtlng  to  the 
sale  of  Cocnmunlst  goods  In  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fiuanca. 


RE3»ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tht  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Ut.  pastors,  frocn  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HA.  5617.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  10SS,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
Mo.   166). 

REPORT  ENTniiED  "STUDY  OP  THE 
PEDERAL  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM  "  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  IM) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 262.  87th  Congress,  2d  session, 
•s  extended,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Study  of  the  Federal  Judicial  System," 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORX  ENTITLED  "REVISION  AND 
CODIFICATION"  (8.  REPT.  NO.  154) 
Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 


lution 257.  S7th  Congress,  ad  aesskm  as 
extended,  submitted  a  report  entitled 
"Revision  and  Codification."  which  was 
ordered  to  be  minted. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By    Mr.    CURTIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
HausKA,  Mr.  Bkhnett,  Mr.  Btbd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  CASLSoif ,  Mr.  KaaTLaifD, 
Mr.    Eavur,   Mr.    HiCKxirLoaPKa,   Mr. 
jAvrrs,    Mr.   E^xatimo,   Mr.   MBTCAi.r, 
Mr.     Mn.i.aa,     Mr.     Randolph,     Mr. 
Scott,  Mr.  Talmaook,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware) : 
S.  1347.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1064  with  respect  to  the  priority 
and  effect  of  Pederal  tax  Uens  and  levies,  and 
for  other  purpoees;    to  the   Committee  on 
Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cvans  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH: 
S.  1348.  A  biU  to  authorise  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Altbates  Plint  Quarries  and 
Texas  Panhandle  Pueblo  Culture  National 
Monument;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1340.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Sheridan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(See  tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  TaasoaouoH  when 
ha  introduced  the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATTNO : 

8.  1360.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Piannaca;  and 

8.  1361.  A  bill  to  repeal  subsection  (d)  of 
section  1346  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  relating  to  the  J\irlsdictlon  of  the  U.S. 
district  courts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kxatino  wlien  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MUNDT  (for  iilmaeU  and  Mr. 
McOovxaN)  : 

S.  1362.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
ahall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Lower  Brule 
Bloux  Tribe  In  South  Dakota; 

8.  1363.  A  bm  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
sluOl  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Crow  Creek 
Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  and 

S.  1364.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain  lands 
stuOl  be  held  in  tnist  for  the  Roeebud  Sioux 
Tribe  in  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

8.  1365.  A  bill  to  auUioriae  the  Secretaries 
oi  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  furnish 
and  receive  emergency  asalstanoe,  and  for 
other  pxirpoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  Uie  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 
iinder  a  aeparate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 

8. 1358.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Tax  Act,  the  Rallroikd  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  and  tlie  Temporary  extended 
Railroad  Unemployment  Insvirance  Benefits 
Act  of  19S1  to  Increase  the  creditable  and 
taxable  compensation,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bttsoick  when  he 
introduced  the  above  blU,  wlilch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  lieading.) 

By  Mr.  8MATHXRS: 

8. 1867.  A  btU  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  so  as  to  provide  asslstsnce  in  tlie  de- 
velopment of  new  or  Improved  r*"g'""^  to 
bslp  older  persons  throu^  grants  to  Um 
States  for  community  planning  and  ssrrices 


and  for  training,  through  reeearch.  develop- 
ment, or  training  project  granta.  through 
grants  for  construction  of  rscreatlooal  so* 
tivity  oentera,  and  through  grants  to  stimu- 
late employment  opportunities;  and 

8. 1868.  A  blU  to  Improve  the  pubUo  as- 
sistance provisions  of  titles  I  and  XVI  at  the 
Social  Security  Act.  reUtlng  to  agwl  Indivld- 
vials,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Oommit- 
tee  on  Plnance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sicathbbs  when 
he  Introduced  Uie  above  UUs,  wliich  i^^Mar 
under  aeparate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

8. 1369.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; to  the  C<»ninlttee  on  Plnanoe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dovolas  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  wlilch  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HATDXN: 

8. 1360.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Buttes  Dam  and  Bessrvoir,  lllddls  Oils 
River  iMt>Ject,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (8.  Res.  128) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appn^iria- 
tions: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorlasd  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Klghty-elghth  Oongrsss.  •as.OOO, 
in  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  piirpoaes,  specified  in  section  184(s)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act,  Sf^xored 
Auerust  2,  1948. 


AMENDMENT     OF     FEDERAL     TAX 
LIENS   AND  LEVIES  STATUTE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Hbuska],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennctt],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Caklson],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastlaki)],  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  E^vnf],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Ricxxmloopik], 
the  senior  Senator  frcxn  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs],  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kxatdtg].  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalp].  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mxllkk],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rani>ou>h],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scon] , 
and  the  Senator  from  Oeoivla  [Mr. 
Talmaooi],  I  introduce  a  bill,  for  appro- 
priate reference. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  very 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Representative  Wil- 
Btm  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  and  also  by  the 
very  distinguished  ranking  miiu>rity 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Joor  Btihbs,  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  bill  would  alleviate  many  inequi- 
ties which  have  resulted  from  the  Judi- 
cial interpretation  of  present  provisions 
of  law.  under  which  mortgagees,  contract 
purchasers,  mechanic  lienors,  sureties, 
landlords,  attorneys,  warehousemen. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  other 
lien  creditors  have  been  subordinated 
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to  sobaeqaenUy  arlslDg  Federal  tax  MeoB, 
and  ttvm  In  effect  have  been  reqnlred  to 
bear  ttie  burdoi  of  another  person's  Fed- 
eral taxes.  Tbe  bin  would  also  modern- 
ize the  lOO-year-old  law  flvlnc  the 
United  States  vlrtuaUy  sUbaolute  priority 
in  nonbankrnptCT  inaolrency  proceed- 
inss — reeaivwataipa,  aasisnments  for 
creditors,  decedents'  estates,  etc. — and 
would  brlnff  the  InsolTeney  rules  more 
into  line  with  the  principles  applied  In 
bankruptcy.  The  bill  would  also  clarify 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  debtors  of  a 
taxpayer  upon  whom  a  levy  is  made,  so 
as  to  assure  that  they  will  not  be  placed 
in  a  worse  posttion  than  if  the  taxpayer 
himself  had  sued  them;  and  it  will  make 
a  number  of  procedural  changes — clarl- 
f3rlng  the  rights  of  third  parties  to  pro- 
tect themselves  by  suit  when  their  prop- 
erty Is  aeiied  or  threatened  with  seizure 
for  the  taxes  of  another,  and  simplifying 
the  procedure  for  removing  a  Federal 
Uen  when  a  senior  lien  Is  enforced. 

The  urgent  need  for  the  bill  arises  out 
of  a  number  of  recent  developments.  A 
series  of  decisions  of  the  UjS.  Supreme 
Court  has  enfl^af  ted  a  new  limitation  on 
citizens'  rights  under  these  statutes, 
which  has  substantially  extended  the 
seope  of  Federal  tax  liens  and  priorities, 
and  has  tanperlled  the  security  of  many 
common,  everyday  business  transactions. 
The  headers  of  mechanics'  liens,  per- 
fected onder  State  law,  have  seen  the 
product  of  th^r  efTorts  snatched  from 
them  and  sold^ln  what  amounts  to  an 
unjust  enrichment — to  satisfy  Federal 
taxes  that  were  assessed  and  became 
liens  after  the  materials  were  furnished 
and  the  work  was  done.  Lawyers  who 
recovered  Judgments  for  their  clients. 
Mad  had  a  hen  on  the  recovery  to  se- 
c\ii9  their  fees,  have  seen  the  fund  cre- 
ated by  their  work  taken  to  satisfy  in- 
tervening Federal  tax  liens  against  their 
clients.  Home  buyers,  who  had  made 
payments  and  taken  possession  but  had 
not  obtained  title,  have  had  their  homes 
taken  to  satisfy  Federal  tax  liens  against 
the  seller,  which  liens  arose  long  after 
the  purchase  of  the  homes  and  the  tak- 
ing of  possession. 

Further,  although  present  law,  on  its 
face,  protects  mortgagees  and  pledgees 
from  Federal  tax  liens  unless  notice  of 
the  tax  Hen  has  first  been  filed,  secured 
credit  transactions  have  been  made  in- 
secure by  the  new  Judgemade  rule  that 
an  assignment  for  security  is  protected 
against  a  subsequent  tax  lien  only  If  the 
assignment  is  "choate."  That  means 
that  a  bank  or  commercial  finance  com- 
pany which  loans  money  on  the  security 
of  inventories  and  receivables  is  unsafe 
because  its  security  Is  Inchoate."  The 
Imder  who  finances  a  construction  or 
manufacturing  contract,  upon  a  pledge 
of  the  contract.  Is  unsafe  for  the  same 
reason.  The  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion or  insurance  company  tiiat  takes 
a  mortgage  on  a  house,  with  an  open- 
end  clause  to  encoiu'age  further  borrow- 
ing for  home  trnprorement,  must  incur 
the  expense  of  a  new  sean^  for  Federal 
tax  liens  before  ea^  advance,  and  that 
expense,  of  eoorse.  is  passed  on  to  the 
homeowner. 

These  new  courtmade  rules  are  not 
cmly  imfalr;  they  are  tn  part  setf -defeat- 
ing, and  are  harmftil  to  our  economy. 


The  buatneas  losses  which  they  cauae  are 
tax  deduBtttde.  so  the  Oovemmaat  i 
the  kMBL  Worse,  whenever  a 
man  contemplates  those  rules  and  de- 
clines or  hesitates  to  incur  the  added 
risks  they  entaH.  business  suffers  and 
tax  collections  inevitably  decline. 

"ntle  I  of  this  bill  would  remedy  the 
inequities  of  those  rules.  It  reflects  a 
careful  balancing  of  the  C3ciremment's 
legitimate  interest  in  collecting  the  rev- 
enues against  the  need  of  the  public  for 
security  of  real  estate  titles,  convenience, 
and  security  of  business  transactions. 
and  the  avoidance  of  undue  oppression 
of  taxpayers  and  unjust  enrichment  of 
the  Oovemment  at  the  expense  of  inno- 
cent third  parties. 

Title  n  relates  to  the  absolute  priority 
of  the  United  States  in  Insolvency  pro- 
ceedings other  than  bankruptcy.  It 
takes  the  ancient  law  on  that  subject, 
last  revised  in  the  year  1799 — 100  years 
before  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act 
first  was  enacted,  and  brings  the  niles 
substantially  in  line  with  the  priorities 
established  in  banlcruptcy. 

Title  m  is  procedural,  and  is  designed 
principally  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
clouds  on  title  resiilting  from  the  ex- 
istence of  subordinate  Federal  liens.  It 
broadens  the  existing  consent  of  the 
Oovemment  to  be  Joined  as  a  defendant 
in  actions  involving  the  determination 
of  rights  m  and  liens  upon  property, 
and  eliminates  the  CSovemmmt's  pres- 
ent 1-year  right  of  redonption  from  a 
foreclosure  sale.  It  also  protects  the 
Government  by  assurizkg  that  It  wfll  have 
notice  of  a  nonjudicial  sale  imder  a 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust,  notice  which 
is  now  denied  it  imder  recent  court  de- 
cislona. 

This  bin  is  the  fruit  of  several  years 
of  study  by  four  sections  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  and  Is  imanl- 
mously  approved  and  recommended  to 
the  Congress  by  the  house  of  delegates 
of  the  association.  The  bill  also  has 
the  general  support  of  numerous  State 
and  local  bar  associations,  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  U.S.  Savings 
and  Loan  League,  the  American  Title 
Association,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions.   

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  approfHiately  referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  1347)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect 
to  the  priority  and  effect  of  Federal  tax 
liens  and  levies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduQed  by  Mr.  Cxjetb  (for  himself 
and  ottier  ^nators) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  r^erred  to  the 
Committee  (xi  Finance. 


TO  CREATE  A  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT PRE8ERVINO  THE  HISTOR- 
IC ALIBATES  FIJNT  QUARRIB3 
AND  PUEBLO  RUINS  NEAR  AMA- 
RILLO,  TEX. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
I  Introduce,  for  appr<w>riate  reference, 
a  bin  to  create  a  national  monument  pre- 
serrinc  the  historic  Alibatea  flint  quar- 
ries and  pueblo  mlns  near  Amarillo,  Ttx. 

IIm  quarries  and  ruins  are  to  be  ae- 
qnized  by  the  Canadian  River  Miuilcipal 
Water  Authority,  which  has  offered  to 
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donate  the  entire  site  to  the  Natiooai 
Park  Senrice  for  preserratian  for  iti 
historic  interest. 

The  quarries  were  a  source  of  flint  for 
weapons  and  tools  for  the  North  Ameri- 
can Izullan  for  thousands  of  years,  l^ 
torians  say  the  flint  was  traded  over  an 
area  of  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  quar- 
ries, and  Alibates  flint  has  been  found  In 
Indian  burials  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  quarries.  Iliese  quarries  wer« 
worked  by  primitive  man  in  a  prehlstorv 
I>eriod  long  before  the  Comanches  snd 
Apaches  arrived  to  dominate  this  region. 

Mr.  President,  this  flint  has  a  peculiar 
wavy  colored  line  structure,  and  eooMa 
CMily  from  those  quarries.  It  can  be  idea- 
tifled  wherever  found  all  over  the  Xhilted 
States.  Findings  which  have  been  made 
in  old  burial  groimds  have  shown  there 
was  wide  trade  among  the  American  In- 
dian tribes  of  this  flint.  This  flint  hst 
been  found  in  \ise  by  Tn^i^rtit  g^  tai  esit 
as  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  pueblo  is  said  to  be  the  only  sueh 
ruin  in  Texas,  and  perhaps  the  eastern- 
most structure  of  its  type  in  the  Nation. 

The  ruins  are  near  Highway  M  and 
easily  accessible  to  the  public  It  Is  also 
near  Palo  Duro  Park,  a  great  canyon 
Frontiersmen  Kit  Caraon  and  Charles 
Goodnight,  first  rancher  In  the  Panhan- 
dle, helped  make  famous. 

In  supiwrt  of  the  resolution,  I  offer 
resolutions  of  local.  State,  and  area  gor- 
ernmental  authorities  and  historical  sni 
geological  societies.  Among  them  sre 
statements  of  support  from  Gov.  John 
Connally,  the  Texas  State  Historical  Sur- 
vey Committee,  the  Potter  Coxmty  His- 
torical Survey  Committee.  Potter  County 
Commissioners  Court,  Panhandle  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  the  Texas  Panhandle 
Heritage  Foundation.  Hubert  Mewliin- 
ney,  Houston  Post  newswriter  and  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  on  flint,  has  also 
urged  preservation  of  the  site. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiuuilmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  and  that  all  of  these  supportinc 
documents  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record,  inchidiiig  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple who  signed  them  and  the  names  of 
the  committees  on  the  letterheads. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  win 
be  received  and  appropriate  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
other  documents  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  bUl  (8.  1348)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Alibates  Flint 
Quarries  and  Texas  Panhandle  Puebfa) 
Cultiire  National  Monument,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Tarborough,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RaooRS, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representattvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreat  assembled.  That  Um 
Oacimtarf  at  th«  Interior  to  •ntborlaad  to 
aoevpi  from  tbs  Canadlaa  Blv«r  Municipal 
Water  Authority,  Borgar,  Taaa,  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  title  to  thoee  lands  com- 
prising the  Alibatea  Hint  Qa&nies  and  tha 
Texas  Panhandto  Pxieblo  Culture  sites, 
together  with  any  sU  uctures  and  improre- 
ments  therson,  located  In  and  sround  Poi- 
ter  County,  Texas. 

Sbc.  X  (a)  The  property  acquired  undsr 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
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.,^^1  y^  Mi  askto  as  a  national  monument 
ToTthe  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  pwple 
etttM  Onlted  atatae  and  ahaU  be  dertgnated 
iL  the  Alibatea  Flint  Quarrtoa  and  Tsxaa 
plnbandle  Posblo  Ooltur*  NaUonal  Ifonn- 
^JJ^  The  National  Psrk  Ssrvlee.  under  the 
,li,«etlon  d  the  Secretary  at  the  Interior, 
-^^n  administer,  protect,  and  develop  suoh 
BMniunent.  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  eetabUah  a  NaUonal 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  vp- 
proved  Augxut  3S,  lOlS.  as  amended  and 
fupplemented.  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  historic 
Amsrlean  sltea.  buUdlngs.  objects,  and 
antlqulUas  a<  national  slfnlflcanoe,  and  for 
otlMT  purpoaea".  approved  August  31,  1S86. 
10  amended. 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  and  maintenance  of  such  na- 
tiooal  monument,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
%m\or  Is  authorised  to  construct  and 
maintain  therein  such  markers,  buUdlngs. 
aDd  other  improvements,  and  such  facilities 
for  the  care  and  aooonunodatlon  of  visitors, 
as  be  may  deem  neceasary. 

Ssc.  S.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  documents  presented  by  Mr.  Tar- 
borough  are  as  follows: 

Skmatb  CoMcnaaBMT  Risolutiok 

Whereas  the  AUbatea  Pllnt  Quarrlss  of 
Potter  County.  Tex.,  are  outstanding  In  their 
intorpretatlon  of  North  American  prehistory: 
and 

Whereas  the  materials  removed  from  these 
quarries  were  used  by  prehistoric  man  In  the 
piafciT^y  of  chipped  flint  Instruments  over  a 
period  of  more  than  10.000  years;  and 

Whereas  the  area  to  be  acquired  Ls  the  only 
vea  In  the  State  of  Texas  where  an  advanced 
prehistoric  sedentary  cult\ire  constructed 
pueblos:  and 

Whereas  this  prehistoric  sedentary  culture 
eooducted  extensive  trade,  hundreds  of  miles 
radially,  with  this  material;  and 

Whereas  the  area  Is  to  be  acquired  In  the 
Immediate  future  by  the  Canadian  River 
Municipal  Water  Authority  as  a  recreation 
area;  and 

Whereas  the  Inuninent  acquisition  ttt  thto 
(eereaUon  area  by  the  Canadian  River  Mu- 
nicipal Water  Authority  wlU  expoee  an  ir- 
replaceable prehistoric  site  to  destruction  by 
careleasnees  and  Indifference;  and 

Whereas  many  authorities  of  the  archeo- 
logloal  and  geological  aotonces  concur  that 
this  site  be  preserved  for  future  generations : 
Mow,  therefore,  be  It 

Jtesolped,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Tsxas  (the  House  of  RepreeentaUvee  concxu"- 
rlng)  recommend  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  thU  area  be  designated  as 
a  national  monument  or  a  national  park. 

PXSSTOIf    SlOTR, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
BaroM  ToNNXix, 

Speaker  of  the  Houae. 

I  hereby  certify  that  Senate  Concurrent 
Reeolutlon  No.  7  was  adopted  by  the  senate 
on  January  14.  IBSS. 

CWSSISS    BCHMABBX., 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

I  hereby  certify  that  Senate  Concurrent 
SeeoluUon  No.  7  was  adopted  by  the  house 
on  January  16, 1963. 

DoaoTHT  Haij.maw, 
ChUf  Cleric  of  the  House. 

RSBOLunON   BT   THB    TKXAS   8rATB   HiBTOaXCAX. 
BUaVBt    COMMTTT^ 

(Members  of  the  Texas  State  Hlstorloal 
Survey  Ooounlttee:  George  W.  Hm,  executive 
director,  Austin,  Tex.;  Rupert  N.  Richardson, 
president.  Abilene;  Mrs.  Miks  BuUer,  vios 
president.  AxisUn;  F.  Lee  Lawrence,  secre- 
tary. Tyler;  Mrs.  John  M.  Bennett.  Jr.,  San 
Antomo;  MUlard  Cope,  Marshall;  Roy  H.  Ool- 


len,  Houston;  Mrs.  L.  K.  Dudley,  Abilene; 
Jenkins  Oarrstt.  Fort  Worth;  Walter  Malec, 
HallettsvUto:  Tom  B.  Medders.  Wichita  Falls; 
Mrs.  Mary  Moody  Northen,  Oalveston;  I.  C. 
Parma.  Orangar.  Sam  Prlvltt,  Childress;  Mrs. 
Sdward  Randall,  Jr..  Oalveston;  John  Ben 
Sheppetd,  Odssea;  Charles  R.  Tips.  Dallas; 
Mrs.  Max  Weinert.  Seguin;  Jamee  B.  Wheat, 
Woodville.) 

Whereas  the  Alibates  Flint  Qtiarries  of 
Potter  County,  Tex.,  are  outstanding  in  their 
Interpretation  of  North  American  prehistory; 
and 

Whereas  the  material  removed  from  these 
quarriee  was  iiaed  by  prehistoric  man  in  the 
making  of  chipped  flint  Implements  over  a 
period  of  more  than  la.OOO  years;   and 

Whereas  this  is  the  only  area  In  the  State 
of  Texas  where  an  advanced  prehistoric 
eedentary  cultiu^  constructed  pueblos  and 
simultaneously  conducted  extensive  trade 
with  this  material;  and 

Whereas  prehistoric  cultures  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  mUee  to  acquire  this  choice  ma- 
terial for  the  making  of  their  fineet  weapons 
points  and  tools;  and 

Whereas  the  area  Is  to  be  acquired  in  the 
immediate  future  by  the  Canadian  River 
Municipal  Water  Authority  as  a  recreation 
area  thus  exposing  an  Irreplaceable  prehis- 
toric site  to  deetructlon  by  carelessnees  and 
indifference;  and 

Whereas  this  site  must  be  preeerved  for 
futxire  generations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  State  Historical 
Survey  Committee,  the  oSlclal  State  histori- 
cal preservation  agency,  recommend  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  this  area 
be  designated  a  national  monument  or  a  na- 
tional park. 

Attest: 

John  Bkn  8rxfpbu>. 

President. 
Elkanob  Bkknbtt, 

Secretary. 

RXSOLtmON     BT    THB    PaNBAKDLB     OBOLOOICAI, 

Socxbtt 

(Panhandle  Oeologlcal  Society,  1963-eS: 
president.  Harold  T.  Henslee;  vice  president, 
Morgan  W.  Eddleman;  secretary,  David  J. 
Tlnsley;  treasurer,  Eugene  M.  Peeples.  Oem- 
mlttees:  ways  and  means,  Clyde  E.  Little; 
program  and  entertainment,  Morgan  W.  Ed- 
dleman; vice  chairman  (program).  Harold  J. 
Trepagnler;  vice  chairman  (entertainment). 
Earnest  8.  Bralnard;  vice  chairman  (golf) , 
Harold  W.  Price;  vice  chairman  (bowling), 
Frank  Morris;  membership,  David  J.  Tlnsley; 
editorial  and  publicity.  Jere  W.  McKenny; 
field  trip,  William  M.  Quackenbush;  stratl- 
graphlc,  Charles  B.  Morgan;  youth,  Paul 
Nygreen;  librarian,  Ellsworth  Vachon.) 

Whereas  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and 
the  Alibates  pueblo  ruins  of  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle pueblo  culture  of  Potter  County, 
Tex.,  are  outstanding  In  their  interpretation 
of  more  than  13, (KM  years  of  prehistory  on 
the  North  American  Continent;  and 

Whereas  many  prehistoric  cultures  trav- 
eled hundreds  of  mUes  to  acq\ilre  this  choice 
material  for  the  making  of  their  finest  weap- 
ons points  and  tools;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  the  only  area  In  the  State 
of  Texas  where  an  advanced  prehistoric  sed- 
entary culture  constructed  puebloe  and  at 
the  same  time  conducted  extensive  trade  with 
this  material;  and 

Whereas  the  area  Is  to  be  acquired  in  the 
Inunedlate  future  by  the  Canadian  River 
Miuiiclpal  Water  Authority  as  a  recreation 
area  of  the  Sanford  ReeervoIr  thxu  expoeing 
an  irreplaceable  prehistoric  site  to  destruc- 
tion by  carelessness  and   indifference;   and 

Whereas  the  board  of  dlrectoie  of  the  Cana- 
dian River  Municipal  Water  Authority  will 
dedicate  the  required  acreage  of  this  recrea- 
tion area  to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
development  as  a  national  monument  or  as 
a  national  park;  and 


Whereas  many  authorities  of  the  htotorlcal, 
archeological,  and  geological  sctonoes  con- 
cur that  this  site  be  preserved  for  present  and 
future  generations;  and 

Whereas  the  development  «f  this  site  wUl 
be  of  great  historical,  geologloal.  archeo- 
logical, and  cultural  slgnlfleaace  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  o/  the 
Panhandle  Geolo^rical  Society,  That  It  rec- 
ommend to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States  that  this  area  be  designated  a  national 
monument  or  a  national  fiark. 
Attest : 

Habolo   T.   ^nblbx. 

President. 
David  J.  Txksuet, 

Secretary. 


RXSOLUTION  BT  THB  TEXAS  PaNHANDLJC  HBBIT- 
AGX  FOTTMSATION,  CaMTOM,  TBL. 

Whereas  the  AUbates  Plint  Quarries  of  Pot- 
ter County.  Tex.,  are  outstanding  In  their  In- 
terpretation of  North  American  prehistory; 
and 

Whereas  the  material  removsd  from  these 
quarries  was  used  by  prehistoric  man  in 
the  making  of  chipped  flint  implements  over 
a  period  of  more  than  12,000  years;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  the  only  area  In  the  State 
of  Texas  where  an  advanced  prehistoric 
sedentary  culture  constructed  pueblos  and 
simultaneously  conducted  extensive  trade 
with  this  material;  and 

Whereas  prehistoric  cultures  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  acquire  thto  chcrice  material 
for  the  making  of  their  finest  weapons  points 
and  tools;  and 

Whereas  the  area  Is  to  be  acquired  in  the 
Inunedlate  future  by  the  Canadian  River 
Municipal  Water  Authority  as  s  recreation 
area  thus  exposing  an  Irreplaceable  prehto- 
toric  site  to  destruction  by  careleesnees  and 
indifference;  and 

Whereas  many  authorities  of  the  archeo- 
logical, geological,  and  historical  sciences 
concur  that  the  site  be  preeerved  for  future 
generations:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Texas  Panhandle  Heritage  Foundation,  Inc., 
That  It  recommend  to  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Congreas  of 
the  United  States  that  this  area  be  designated 
a  national  monument  or  a  national  park. 

Attest: 

Maboaxbt  Habpoi. 

President. 

EorTH  ECKHABOT, 

Secretary. 

Rel^OLUTION     BT     POTTXB     COUirTT     HXSTOBICAX. 
SUBVKT  COMMZTTBB 

(Members  of  the  Potter  County  Htotorlcal 
Survey  Committee:  W.  M.  Adams,  county 
Judge,  AmarUlo,  Tex.;  Floyd  V.  St\d9er. 
chairman;  Henry  Hertner.  vice  chairman; 
Ernest  R.  Archambeau.  secretary;  Clayton 
Heare,  legislative  committee;  8.  B.  Whltten- 
burg,  publicity  committee;  Ernest  R.  Ar- 
chambeau, archives  committee;  J.  Robin 
Allen,  museum  committee;  Charles  Wood- 
bum,  historical  markers  ccmmlttee;  Ray  6. 
Daniel;  and  Charles  Ounn.) 

Whereas  the  Alibates  Plint  Quarries  of 
Potter  County,  Tex.,  are  outstanding  in  their 
interpretation  of  North  American  prehistory; 
and 

Whereas  the  material  removed  from  these 
quarries  was  used  by  prehistoric  man  in 
the  making  of  chipped  flint  implenaents  over 
a  period  of  more  than  ia.(XK)  years;  and 

Whereas  thto  to  the  only  area  in  the  State 
of  Texas  where  an  advanced  prehistoric 
sedentary  culture  constructed  pueblos  and 
simultaneously  conducted  extensive  trade 
with  thto  material;  and 

Whereas  prehistoric  cultures  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  acquire  thto  choice  materla4 
for  the  making  of  their  finest  weapons  points 
and  tools;  and 
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tlM  Mraa  to  to  be  •oqutred  la  the 
by  tte   CanxltMi  Bftvar 
AaOtatttj  mm  a  nerwitlon 
area,  tlius  ««po»lng  an  trraplaoaahlii  prtfkli- 

ixMUflwMM*:  and 

WlMraaa  maaj  autliarttlM  of  the  archeo- 
loglcal.  f  olrnlnil.  and  blatocical  aetoncea 
coneiw  ttaa*  tlia  aum  ba  pnaarved  tor  future 
ire.baU 
by  t*«  Potttr  County  Historleal 
Survey  Oommitt»e,  Tbat  It  recommand  to 
tha  Praatdant.  tha  aacratary  of  the  Intartar, 
and  tba  Oosxfreaa  of  tba  United  Statea  that 
thJa  area  ba  dealgnated  a  national  monu- 
ment or  a  national  park. 
Attaat: 

Flotd  V.  8rnBxx,  Chairman. 

EKNZST   R.    AaCHAMBKAU, 

Secretary. 

BasoLimox  ar  Stats  or  Tbxas 
Trx  Stats  or  TszAa, 

Austin,  Tex, 

Whereas  It  Is  agreed  that  the  Alibates  Flint 
QuaiilaB  and  tha  AUbatea  poebto  ruins  of 
the  Ttaaa  Panhandle  poatalo  cultiire  exem- 
potj  tba  BMet  outstanding  Interpretation  of 
mora  than  13.000  jreara  of  oontlnuoua  North 
American  prehistory,  and  the  lands  on  which 
they  are  located  will  be  acquired  by  the 
Oanaitlan  RlTsr  Municipal  Water  Authority 
aa  a  recreation  area  of  the  Sanford  reeerrolr 
and  the  required  acreage  will  be  dedicated 
without  coat  to  the  Natlraial  Park  Service  for 
development;  and 

Whereas  many  eminent  authorltlea  of  the 
geological,  archeologlcal.  and  historical 
aelanoas  hare  adopted  reaolutlons  and  con- 
cur In  ttie  Importance  to  the  Nation  of  the 
Alibates  Flint  Quarries  and  the  pueblo  cul- 
ture In  that  there  la  no  duplication  In  the 
proposed  use  of  these  areas  in  any  of  the 
existing  National  Park  Service  areas  or  sites 
and  that  they  meet  the  requirements  for 
the  estshllshfnent  of  a  national  monument 
or  a  national  park : 

Sow,  therefore.  I,  John  Connelly,  Gover- 
nor, State  at  lyzas.  In  recognizing  the  great 
and  uigent  need  to  preeerve  and  develop  this 
mitlonany  significant  area  aa  a  national 
mommieot  or  as  a  national  park,  do  hereby 
nrga  tba  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy,  Preal- 
denk,  to  take  Immediate  and  appropriate 
action  as  recommended  by  this  and  the  at- 
tached reeolutlons. 

John  Cownaixt, 
Oovemor.  State  of  Texas. 

Attest: 

Scott  P.  Satkbs. 


It  U  the  desirs  ot  tUm  antherUy 
to  prsawa  tiMse  raitsfsiirtlm  pretUstode 
sites  fbr  future  tensratiaas  and  to  dsdtcate 
to  ths  Nattonal  Park  Senrtes  the  required 
tor  devslapoMBt;  and 


BssoLirnoN 


Mvkicipai. 


BT  Canadian   Rivkk 
WATsa  AvTHoarrr 

(Oanadlan  River  Municipal  Water  Author- 
ity, office  of  secretary.  City  Hall.  Borger, 
Tex. — Bxecutlve  ooounlttee:  George  W.  Fin- 
ger, presldeot:  Ray  Renner.  vice  president; 
A.  A.  Meredith,  secretary-treasurer.  Mem- 
ber dties  and  directors:  Amarlllo,  Tex..  Al  B. 
Banaslk.  A.  F.  Madison;  Borger,  Tex..  George 
W.  Finger,  Hudson  Davis;  Pampa,  Tex.,  Fred 
Thompson,  Clinton  Evans;  Rainvlew,  Tex., 
R.  V.  Payne;  Lubbock,  Tex..  J.  Ray  Dickey. 
Irving  li.  Jones;  Slaton.  l>x..  W.  Howard 
Hoffman;  Tahoka,  Tex..  K.  R.  Edwards: 
ODonn^.  Tex.,  Clyde  Wlnans;  I^unesa.  Tex.. 
Sam  Richardson.  Ray  Renner;  Brownfleld, 
Tea..  liee  Brownfleld,  A.  M.  Muldrow;  Leve- 
land.  Tex..  I.  F..  Lea  J..  Spencer  Ellis.) 

Whareas  the  board  oi  directors  of  the 
Canadian  River  Municipal  Water  Authority 
In  recognising  the  archeologlca]  and  geologi- 
cal stsmlllcanoe  of  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries 
and  fb»  Texas  Panhandle  puetUo  cxilture 
sites  aa  outstanding  in  their  interpretation 
of  over  12.000  years  ot  continuous  prehistory 
on  ths  North  American  Continent;  and 

Whereas  this  authorl^  will  acquire  the 
area  as  one  of  the  recreation  areas  ot  the 
Sanford  Deeervolr;  and 


AprU  t4 

ISM  of  Utte  2t  of  Um>  United  sut^ 
Code.  »«•«• 

Subsection   (d)    of  28  United  Statta 

Code,  aectlon  134«  {uovkks  thmt  VutS. 

¥nMr«as  It  is  urgsnt  XhtX  the  appropriate     trict  oourta  ahaJl  not  have  Juriadietkm 

«U»  bs  taken  by  the  Nattonal  Park  Serv-     under  seetion  1346  of  any  civil  tH^kmn 

clAim  for  a  pension  or  any  ctvfl  aetton 
or  claim  to  recover  feee.  salary,  or  eooi. 
pcnsation  for  official  services  of  oflteen 
or  employees  of  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  repeal  this  sub- 
section so  that  the  district  courts  shaD 
have  original  Jurladiction.  coneuncat 
with  the  Court  of  Claims,  of  dvil  actlOQs 
or  claims  for  a  pension  or  for  salary  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States.  But  for  the  subsection  which 
this  bill  proposes  to  repeal,  the  district 
courts  would  have  Jurisdiction  of  these 
matters  under  28  United  States  Cotk 
section  1348(a)  (2) ,  which  generaUy  u-' 
thorizes  district  court  Jurlsdletloii  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States,  not 
exceeding  $10,000,  based  upon  either  the 
Constitution,  any  act  of  Confess,  say 
executive  relation,  or  any  contract 
with  the  United  States. 

This  proposed  repeal  of  a  narrow  Bnj. 
itation  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  would  not,  of  course,  create 
any  new  liabilities  or  new  causes  of  ac- 
tion against  the  U.S.  Government;  sob- 
stantive  law.  in  other  words,  is  entirely 
unsLfTected.  Nor  would  this  bill.  If  en- 
acted, change  in  any  manner  the  present 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  At 
before,  the  Court  of  Clahna  would  retain 
its  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  Tucker  Act 
cases  where  the  amount  In  controversy 
exceeds  $10,000,  regardlns  of  the  precise 
nature  of  the  individual  case.  \^  biQ 
is  designed  solely  to  permit  the  district 
courts  around  the  country  to  share  In 
the  Court  of  Claims'  Jurisdiction  of  pea- 
slon  and  pay  cases  where  the  ^"*onnt  tn 
controversy  does  not  exceed  $10,000. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  bUl  would 
be  present  and  former  Government  em- 
ployees and  present  and  former  memhers 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Whereas  under  present  law  pension  and 
pay  cases  brought  by  such  persons  may 
be  filed  only  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  my 
bill  would  permit  them  to  bring  suit  In 
the  district  courts.  Under  the  applica- 
ble venue  statute  now  on  the  books, 
which  is  UUe  28  UJ3.  Code  Section 
1402(a),  these  suits  could  be  brought  in 
the  Judicial  district  where  the  plaintiff 
resides.  This  bill  Is,  therefore,  in  line 
with  modem  venue  policy  in  Govern- 
ment litigation,  since  it  offers  indlvidusl 
citizens  the  convenience  of  litlgatinc 
against  the  United  States  in  or  near 
their  place  of  residence.  At  the  same 
time,  no  hardship  is  placed  upon  the 
United  States  as  defendant,  as  imder 
the  present  organisation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  the  Government  is  pre- 
sumably equipped  to  defend  equally  and 
conveniently  in  any  Federal  Judicial  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  this  UH 
dovetails  neatly  with  a  measure  enacted 
into  law  during  the  87th  Coogresa,  and 
it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  were  not  considered  at  that 
time.  Public  Law  748  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress added  to  the  Judicial  Code  a  new 

;tion   1361,  which  generally  confers 
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actum 

Ice  to  deelgnste  and  develop  tlUa  area  as  a 
national  monxunent  or  a  national  park: 
Therefore  be  It 

Jlesotoed  by  the  1>oard  of  directors  of  the 
Oanadi€m  Kiver  Municipal  Water  Authority, 
That  it  recommend  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  oC  the  In^rlor,  and  the  Oozigress 
of  the  United  States  that  thU  area  be  dealg- 
nated  a  national  monument  or  a  national 
park. 
Atteat: 

OEoaos  PiJfosB. 

President. 
A.  A.  Mmsuiih. 
,  Secretary. 

RESOLimON    ST    COUNT  T    OT   POTTSa,   TKX. 

Whereas  the  Alibates  Flint  Quarries  of  Pot- 
ter Coiinty.  Tex.,  are  outstanding  In  their 
Interpretatloa  of  North  American  prehistory; 
and 

Whereas  the  nukterial  removed  from  these 
qiiarrles  was  used  by  prehistoric  man  In  the 
making  of  chipped  flint  implements  over  a 
period  of  nkore  then  12.000  years;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  the  only  area  in  the  State 
of  Texas  where  an  advanced  prehistoric  sed- 
entary cultiue  constructed  pueblos  and  sl- 
multaneoiisly  conducted  extensive  trade  with 
this  material;  and 

Whereas  prehistoric  cultures  traveled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  acquire  this  choice  material 
for  the  making  of  their  finest  weapons  points 
and  tools;  and 

Whereas  the  area  is  to  be  acquired  in  the 
inunediate  future  by  the  Canadian  River 
Municipal  Water  Authority  as  a  recreation 
area  thus  exposing  an  irreplaceable  prehis- 
toric site  to  destruction  by  carelessness  and 
Indifference;  and 

Whereas  many  authorities  of  the  arche- 
ologlcal and  geological  sciences  concur  that 
the  site  be  preserved  for  future  generations: 
Therefore  be  it 

ite5oli>ed  by  the  Potter  County  Commis- 
sioners Court.  That  It  recoounend  to  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  that  thU  area 
be  designated  a  national  monument  or  a 
national  park. 

Attest: 

W.  II.  AnaMS. 
County  Judge.  Potter  County,  Tex. 

AMM    LTI.X. 

CoKnfy  Clerk.  Potter  County,  Tex. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  June  of  last  year  when  we  went  to 
the  Canadian  River  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Stewart  Udall.  for 
the  ground  breaking  of  the  great  Ca- 
nadian River  project,  with  the  longest 
pipeline  system  to  be  built  by  the  Interior 
Department  in  the  United  States  to  date, 
a  presentation  was  made  to  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  UdaD  by  archeologists  of 
that  region.  One  of  the  archeologists 
came  from  as  far  away  as  Houston.  Tex. 
Mr.  Hubert  Mewhinney,  a  Houston  Post 
newswriter.  is  one  of  the  foremost  au- 
thorities on  flint  structures  in  the  Nation. 
At  that  time  all  of  the  data  was  pre- 
sented In  support  of  the  bill. 


JURISDICTION  OP  UJB.  DISTRICT 
COURTS  IN  PENSION  AND  PAY 
CASES 

ICr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appr(q>riate  reference,  a  bin 
to    repeal    subsecUon  (d)     of    aeetioii 


-oon  the  district  oourts  oriflnal  ^ai»- 
S0HM1  of  U19  •otton  in  tha  n*Amt  9t 
z^ndamus  to  compd  an  oAoer  or  m/k" 
SSeeof  the  Uhltod  BtrtM  «  anf  «#  tto 
!!^iea  to  pei«Mni  s  #My  •«««  to  the 
ZmoM'  The  iMlnolpti  poipMe  or  this 
S^MtoMnt  WM  to  reettfy  the  peculiar 
^Sir'  where  a  penan  saeklnc  to  have 
.  IStiii  ■!  oovrt  oooHMl  a  Federal  oflloer 
It  psff om  •&  ofBetal  duty  had  to  chan- 
oei  bis  action  into  the  District  Court  for 
£  DMrlet  af  Columbia.  This,  in  the 
,„rtiOfe«rOnmmtttee  on  the  Judidary 
H^  Itapt  1M3,  8nh  Cong.,  pp.  2-4) .  was 
^gftatatf  "sui  unfair  tanpoettlon  upon 
f0mtma  who  se^  no  more  than  lawful 
d^gtBCDt  from  their  Government" 
Ihi  eammlttae  went  on  to  aaar.  and  here 
I  riMild  like  to  quote  extensively  be- 
egat  nhat  Is  said  is  equally  applicable 
l»iafMU,asfoDow8: 

oomtnlttee  Is  of  the  view  that  the 
state  of  tbs  law  respactlng  venue 
^  aBtftoos  against  Oovemmait  oOelala  Is 
lUilisrT  to  the  sound  and  equitable  sdmin- 
^^aUon  ot  Justloe.  Prequently.  the  admln- 
gd^tlon  determinations  Involved  are  not 
BMde  In  Washington  but  in  the  field.  In 
dtlwr  event,  theae  are  actions  which  are  In 
(Moee  against  the  United  States.  The  Oov- 
vaiaent  official  Is  defended  >by  the  Depart- 
MBt  of  Justice  whether  the  action  Is 
Ixoogbt  in  the  District  of  Oolumbia  or  in 
tMt  Other  district.  UJ3.  attorneys  are  pres- 
Mtt  In  every  Judicial  district.  Requiring 
Uie  Government  to  defend  Oovemment 
oOclals  and  agencies  In  places  other  than 
Wolilngton  would  not  appear  to  be  a 
tasdensome  impoaltlon. 

On  the  other  band,  where  a  dtmn  Uvea 
tttinMsM*  of  miles  from  Washington.  •  •  * 
to  lequire  that  the  action  be  brought  In 
Vaiblngton  U  to  tailor  our  Judicial  processes 
to  the  convenience  of  the  Government  rather 
than  to  provide  readily  available,  Inexpensive 
taOeUl  remedies  for  the  cltieen  who  is  ag- 
pm9A  by  the  workings  of  Government. 

m  similar  manner,  if  the  bill  I  am 
tatcoducins  today  is  enacted  into  law, 
s  plalnUfC  in  a  pension  or  pay  case 
apdnst  the  United  SUtes  win  have  the 
dkoice  of  bringing  suit  either  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  here  in  Washington- 
sod,  of  course,  this  avenue  wHl  remain 
oQDvenient  to  the  many  Government 
eaudoyees  who  reside  in  the  Washington 
area— or.  instead,  for  the  many  who  do 
not  in  the  UJ3.  district  court  in  the 
district  of  the  plaintiff's  residence. 

What  is  most  significant  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  our  Federal 
Judicial  system,  is  that  this  bill  would 
restore  the  situation  as  it  essentially 
existed  in  the  11 -year  period  between 
1887.  when  the  Tucker  Act  first  con- 
ferred jurisdiction  upon  the  district 
courts  concurrent  with  the  Court  of 
Claims,  and  1898.  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted what  is  now  the  subsection  that 
this  repealer  is  directed  against. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Bruner  against  United  States  (343 
UJB.  112.  114-5).  a  1952  case,  it  was  be- 
cause of  claimed  inconvenience  for  the 
Oovemment  to  defend  against  pay  claims 
in  the  various  district  courts  under  the 
1887  Tucker  Act  that  the  Congress  In 
1898  withdrew  those  cases  from  district 
court  Jurisdiction  and  centralized  them 
here  in  Washington  in  the  Coin-t  of 
Claims. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  1898  was  85  years 
ago.    The  Department  of  Justice  has 
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crown  a  bit  slnoe  then,  and  a  vast  body 
of  Government  UUcAtlon  la  conducted 
throughout  the  ooUntir  la  everj  luiMetal 
disUtet  bv  tha  local  UB.  atfcomeys  and 
their  asBlatanta.  under  the  gencxal 
supervision  of  the  D^wrtmenl.  To 
paraphrase  an  ancient  eoi— inn  law 
maxim,  where  the  reason  that  gave  rise 
to  the  law  no  longer  holds  water,  the  law 
ought  to  go. 

I  would  expect  that  repeal  of  title  28 
United  States  Code  section  1346(d)  (2) 
would  have  iU  best  practical  application 
in  the  area  of  civilian  and  mlhtary  dis- 
charges.   Today,  when  a  nonprobation- 
ary  civil  service  employee  is  separated 
from  Government  employment  following 
administrative    procedures    under    the 
Lloyd-LaFoUette  Act.  or.  in  the  case  of  a 
veteran,  under  section  14  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  or 
when  a  member  of  the  Armed  Voreea  is 
discharged,  the  former  employee  or  serv- 
iceman who  believes  his  discharge  was 
contrary   to  law  or   regulations  has   a 
number  of  Judicial  remedies  open  to  him. 
but  none  provides  one-step  complete  re- 
Uef  if  he  is  entitled  to  it.    First,  he  can 
bring  a  back  pay  suit  in  the  Court  of 
Claims,  but  that  court,  if  it  enters  Judg- 
ment in  his  favor,  has  rx)  power  to  grant 
the  specific  relief  of  orderifig  him  re- 
stored to  his  former  position.    Or.  in  the 
alternative,  he  can  bring  an  action  in  the 
nature  oi  mandamus  in  the  appnvriate 
U.S.  district  court  under  the  recently 
enacted  title  28  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 1361,  which,  if  successful,  would  re- 
sult in  a  decree  compelling  the  defendant 
Government  ofllcUQis  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  former  position.    However,  because 
of  tiUe  28  United  States  Code  section 
1346(d)  (2).  the  district  court  could  not 
supplement    the    reinstatement    decree 
with   a   money   Judgment   for   the  lost 
back  pay  that  the  employee  was  wrong- 
fully deprived  of. 

Now,  it  is  true  that,  whether  the  em- 
ployee sues  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or  in 
a  dlstriot  court,  complete  reUef  is  avail- 
aUe  as  a  practical  matter.  A  victorious 
litigant  In  the  Court  of  Claims  can  keep 
on  suing  the  United  States  for  separate 
installments  of  lost  back  pay  until  he  gets 
his  Job  back,  so  that  in  order  to  prevent 
having  to  pay  salary  for  services  not 
rendered,  the  agency  typically  restores 
the  man  to  his  former  position  volun- 
tarily. And  a  successful  prosecution  of  a 
mandamus  action  in  a  district  court, 
which  results  in  employee  reinstatement, 
sets  into  motion  administrative  repay- 
ment of  the  lost  back  pay.  But  in  neither 
event  could  complete  relief  be  gained  in 
a  single  court  action. 

This  bill,  by  removing  an  artificial  lim- 
itation on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts,  would  enable  a  wrongfully  dis- 
charged Government  employee  to  sue  to 
get  his  Job  back  and  to  recover  his  lost 
back  pay  all  in  a  single  court  action  so 
long  as  the  pay  claim  did  not  exceed 
$10,000.  And  in  my  judgment,  very  few 
back  pay  claims  would  exceed  that  Juris- 
dictional amount.  Because  of  the  dCK- 
trine  of  laches,  the  plaintiff  would  be 
forced  to  bring  suit  in  most  cases  before 
his  back  pay  accrual  reached  $10,000.  In 
rare  eases,  a  high-salaried  official  might 
have  accrued  more  than  $10,000  and  be 


forced  to  go  into  the  Court  of  Claiaa.  but 
this  is  his  remedy  under  preamt  tew  and 
my  bill  would  not  disturb  thia  arrange- 
ment in  the  ahghtaet. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill.  If  enacted, 
would  also  result  in  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  employee  discharge  cases 
throughout  the  Federal  court  system. 
The  Court  of  Claims  calendar  today  is 
extremely  congested.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ended  September  30, 1962,  a  total  of  5.116 
back  pay  cases  were  pending  In.  the  Coturt 
of  Claims  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 
832  afldtttlonal  such  cases  were  Instituted, 
3.131  were  disposed  of.  and.  therefore, 
2.817  were  left  pending  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  To  be  sure,  many  of  these  were 
class  cases,  involving  identical  claims, 
but  stUl  this  segment  of  the  Court  at 
Claims'  woilcload  is  tnily  burdenaonw. 

This  bill  would  result  in  ^reading 
much  of  this  work  around  the  eoimtry. 
And  the  district  courts  would  have  a 
tremendous  body  of  Court  of  Claims 
precedents  availaUe  for  adjudicatlag 
theae  eases  with  no  more  dlflLwilty  than 
is  involved  in  interpreUnc  and  applying 
the  usual  Federal  statutory  pnyUems 
they  have  to  deal  with. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  the  interested  bar  and  Government 
employee  asaociations  will  aceotd  this 
proposal  earnest  study  and  considera- 
tion, and  win  express  themstfvea  00  ft 
to  the  appropriate  o(munlttee  as 
promptty  as  possible.  The  sooner  we 
eliminate  from  the  Judicial  Code  juris- 
dictional provisions  which  no  longer  have 
a  reaaon  for  being,  the  more  we  shall 
conMbute  to  the  speedy,  effective,  and 
Just  administration  of  cauees  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

The  VICJE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1351)  to  repeal  subsection 
(d)  of  section  1346  of  tUl«  2S  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  tba  Jurla- 
dictl«m  of  the  UJS.  distrtet  courts,  taitro- 
dnced  by  Mr.  K«atiho,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  rrferred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARIES  OP 
THE    INTERIOR    AND    AGRICUI-- 
TURE  TO  FURNISH  AND  RECEIVE 
EMERGENCrX"  ASSISTANCE 
Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce,  for  aiwropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authoriae  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  furnish 
and  receive  emergency  assistance,  and 
for   other  purposes.    I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1355)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Interior  aivd  Agriculture 
to  furnish  and  receive  onergency  assist- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Jackson  (by  request),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  lU  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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Tbe  letter  presented  by  Mr.  JACxaow 
is  as  fallows: 

U.S.  VKfumam  ow  nn  lunmaam,  ■ 

OwraiM  om  thm  nrnmurmur. 
Wa3hi»§Um,  D.C..  April  17,  1H3. 
Hon.  Ltmoon  B.  Johkbom, 
Preiident  o/  the  Senate, 


lnAcc««lble  during  pertods  o{  heavy 
soowfsU. 

3.  11M  telephone  eomtMmy  hsa  requested 
the  vm  of  Ite  heUcopter  ••  «  meuM  of  aeoeea 
to  Bone  of  Mb  faeUltlee  ta  «te  O—CBde  ISoon- 
tmtoa  whleta  were  iiucoeealble  beceuee  of 
■now  eondittooB. 

S.  Aliilae  ogclale.  in  196fi.  requested  the 


AprU  H 

Act  of  1961  to  Increase  the  cr«(Ut«bl«  siui 
taxftUe  compensaUon.  and  for  other  pu! 


This  bill,  like  iu  forerunner,  8  in 
proposes  to  improve  and  stra^UMn  t^ 
flnAHcial  oonditloD  of  the  railroad  rattis. 
ment  and  railroad  unemployment  ^^ 


iir«j^„^.^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^  ance  systems     The  prortsions  in  ttin^ 

«f  .  m^.,„xr,mm^  Kill    -r«  .n^K^^^.A  »K. D*8U  lOT  poBBlDlB  fcecue  woTK  In  oonnectlon     differ  from  those  in  8    72fi  In  t»«.  JT 

Of  .  ptopoeed  bUl.   To  .uthort«  the  Secre-      ^^^h  a  Pan-American  airliner  that  wa.  down     gpeSs.  ^  Tthteh  I  ^a^*!?  .^I 

portant 


tarlBB  of  the  Interior  and  Agrlcultxire  to  fur- 
nish and  receive  emergency  assistance,  and 
for  other  purpaeee." 

We  sucsMt  that  thU  biU  be  referred  to 
the  appix^rlate  committee  for  consideration , 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enactetf. 

The  bill  would  enable  the  Secretaries  of 


i^*rd  u  i«. 


off  the  Oregon  coast. 

4.  A  sherUTs  office  requested  the  uae  of  the  __      »     ,.     •*»»..    ^ 
helicopter  and   pilot   In  loeattng  two  lost  "^  ^"^^  affecU  the  interest  rate  ttnr 
hunters  tn  the  vicinity  of  Woodland.  Wash.  P<^d  >>y  the  Treasury  Department  oi  ^^ 

5.  The  helicopter  and  pUot  were  requested  clflc  obligations  issued  for  the  nUroad 
for  rescue  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  Coos  retirement  account.     The  Railroad  Be> 


to  and  receive  from  other  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  entities,  emergency  assistance  in 
case  of  fires.  0oods,  snow,  and  Ice  conditions 
interrupting  transportation  and  oonununlca- 
tion.  and  in  other  situations.  We  beUeve 
s\ich  legislation  Is  desirable  and  in  many 
cases  wotild  constitute  a  form  at  Insiutince 
against  tnjtiry  and  damage  to  Federal  per- 
Bonnd,  prt^>ertle8.  and  areas.  It  may  not  be 
aanlss  to  say,  In  addition,  that  the  need  for 
rettef  of  human  suffering  and  the  demands 
of  ordinary  pubUc  relations  make  it  difficult 
to  refuse  assistance  when  such  is  requested. 

There  Is  need  for  greater  Federal,  State, 
and  local  cooperation  in  such  cases  than  ex- 
ists at  present.  This  would  be  secured  by 
the  reciprocal  provisions  of  the  measure 
submitted. 

In  cases  of  emergencies  requiring  Are  con- 
trol aastetance,  many  of  the  areas  tinder  the 
soanagcsnent  and  control  of  the  National 
Park  Service  are  situated  within  or  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  political  subdivisions 
where  flre  emergencies  have  occ\irred.  When 
fire  emergencies  had  occxnred  in  nearby  areas 
It  was  logically  and  natxwally  expected  by 
the  poUtlcal  subdivisions  that  available  flre 
control  equipment  and  personnel  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  would  assist  and  cooperate 
tn  controlling  such  fires.  Such  assistance 
was  an  actual  necessity  at  times. 

Accordingly  in  1963,  the  Congress  gave 
the  following  authority  to  the  National  Park 
Service: 

"Rendering  of  emergency  rescue,  fireflght- 
Ing.  and  cooperative  aaslstance  to  nearby  law- 
enforcement  and  flre-preventlon  agencies 
and  for  related  purpoees  outside  of  the  Na- 
tkmal  Park  System  and  miscellaneous  arefu." 
(leUJB.C.lb.d).) 

It  Is  not  only  the  National  Park  Service, 
however,  which  has  such  problems.  The 
Congress  in  1056,  therefore,  gave  authority 
to  each  agency  head  to  enter  Into  reciprocal 
flre  protection  agreements  vrlth  any  flre  or- 
ganisation (42  UJ3.C.  18S6a).  This  legisla- 
tion provided  further: 

"In  the  absence  of  any  agreement  author- 
ized or  ratified  by  section  ISSOa  of  this  title, 
each  agency  head  Is  authorized  to  render 
emergency  assistance  In  extinguishing  fires 
and  preserving  life  and  property  from  fire, 
within  the  vicinity  of  any  place  at  which 
such  agency  maintains  fire-protection  facili- 
ties, when  the  rendition  of  such  assistance  is 
determined,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  agency  head,  to  be  In  the  best  interest 
of   the    United    States."     (43   V3.C.    186«b.) 

Other  emergencies  arise  In  which  Federal 
assistance  Is  requested.  For  instance,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  is  asked 
from  time  to  time  to  make  Its  personnel  and 
equipment  available  to  non-Federal  agencies 
in  emergency  situations.  The  following  are 
some  examples  of  requests  received : 

1.  The  Washington  State  Highway  Patrol, 
the  Washington  State  Highway  Department 
and  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Conunlssion 
have  asked  for  the  use  of  a  sno-cat  and 
operator  far  the  purpose  of  restoring  com- 
munication services,  particularly  nuUo  sta- 
tions located  In  mountainous  areas  and  oth- 


coast. 

6.  Many  types  of  equipment  were  re- 
quested during  the  1948  Columbia  River 
flood  disaster,  particularly  at  Vanport. 

These  are  Instances  of  requests  for  assist- 
ance from  agencies  other  than  the  actual 
users  of  electric  energy  suppUsd  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration.  However,  other 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
are,  from  time  to  time,  faced  with  the  same 
tjrpes  of  emergency  situations — the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  to  cite  two  such  agencies. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  con- 
fronted with  similar  emergency  situations. 
In  many  States,  lands  administered  by  the 


th;"^;:;^^;^  I^"<;:;it;;;;;  V^'^^,^..     ^.^^"^^  ^~^  ^"^  -^^  "^«  ^^^^^     tlrement  Act  now  pre«.ribes  an  ^i^ 
"^  s         coast.  ri^  Q{  3  percent  for  these  obligayom 

which  is  substantially  less  than  the  rate 
the  Treasury  must  pay  for  medium  tzm 
long-term  general  obligations.  The  curw 
rent  3-percent  rate  is  also  less  than  (he 
market  yield  on  U.S.  Oovemment  obligs. 
lions  In  general.  This  bill,  like  8.  73| 
would  correct  this  inequity  by  spedfyiiw' 
a  rate  of  interest  equal  to  the  average 
market  jield  on  outstanding  marketable 
Treasury  obligations.  The  current  aar- 
ket  yield  is  now  in  the  area  of  3%  per. 
cent.  The  fairer  and  more  equitable 
formula  of  market  yield  is  preserted 
Department  of  AgrtcxQture  are  in  the  same  both  by  the  bill  which  I  now  introd^ 
general  area  or  adjacent  to  lands  admlnls-     im({  5y  s.  729. 

This  bill,  however,  would  retain  the 
current  3-percent  rate  as  a  miniaram 
rate  or  floor,  whereas  8.  729  contem- 
plates a  complete  spread  without  regard 
to  a  minimum  figure.  Most  financial  ex- 
peirts  consider  it  highly  imlikely  tkst 
the  interest  rate  will  fall  briow  the  U 
percent  floor  and  upon  the  basis  of  thii 
expert  Judgment,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  not  invotre 
any  appreciable  risk  for  the  Treasury 
Department.  Imposition  of  the  3-per- 
cent floor,  however,  will  serve  the  Im- 
portant and  useful  pmi;x>se  of  oflerlog 
to  the  actuaries  a  more  favorable  badi 
for  making  an  actuarial  estimate  of  the 
market  yield.  Without  the  floor,  the 
actuaries  will  in  all  probability  project 
an  interest  figure  which  will  be  some- 
what lower  than  it  would  be  with  the 
floor.  Upon  the  basis  of  some  prdlal- 
nary  flgiu-es.  I  can  estimate  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  actuarial  estimate  vCD 
amount  to  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $31^  million  per  year,  a  som 
which  cannot  be  Ignored  in  the  present 
situation  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system. 

The  second  difference,  which  is  equsDr 
signiflcant.  would  provide  for  an  imme- 
diate conversion  of  all  the  funds  in  the 
railroad  retirement  accoimt  to  the  nev 
interest  yield.  8.  729  provides  for  s 
gradual  conversion  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  whereas  the  bill  which  I  now  offer 
would  require  immediate  conversion. 

The  Oovemment  has  had  the  benefit! 
from  the  substandard  current  3 -percent 
rate  for  a  number  of  years.  In  fact  the 
substandard  yield  prescribed  under  the 
present  law  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
terioration of  the  fliumcial  condition  of 
the  railroad  retirement  system.  The 
correction  of  this  inequity  by  providinc 
for  market  yield  wiU  go  a  long  way  in 
repairing  the  actuarial  deficiency  nov 
experienced  by  the  current  retirement 
system.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  pro- 
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tered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  emergency  needs  of  the  two  Departments 
are  comparable.  Both  are  sometimes  asked 
to  provide  assistance  In  the  same  emer- 
gency. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
asked  that  the  proposed  legislation  be  ex- 
tended to  his  Department. 

This  proposed  legislation  places  no  spe- 
cific limitation  on  the  distance  to  which  De- 
partment personnel  and  eqttipment  may  go 
in  offering  assistance.  In  practice,  the  se- 
riousness of  the  emergency,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  assistance,  will  necessarily 
determine  the  distances  to  which  depart- 
mental forces  would  travel. 

While  there  may  be  no  legal  responsibility 
to  fvu^lsh  emergency  assistance  outside  of 
Federal  areas.  It  clearly  appears  desirable 
that,  in  the  public  interest,  and  in  order  to 
insxue  useful  or  necessary  reciprocal  assist- 
ance by  local  agencies  within  the  Federal 
areas  during  emergencies.  Oovemment  agen- 
cies should  cooperate  In  similar  drcum- 
stancss  by  rendering  all  possible  aaslstance. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  services  rendered,  if  such  reim- 
bursement Is  not  unreasonable,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  light  of 
the  emergency  Involved. 

The   Bureau  of  the   Budget   has   advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation 
of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

D.  Ons  Beaslxt, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  interior. 


AMENDMENT  OP  RAILROAD  RETIRE- 
MENT. RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
TAX.  RAILROAD  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE,  AND  TEMPORARY  EX- 
TENDED RAILROAD  UNEMPLOY- 
l^ENT  INSURANCE  BENEPIT8  ACTS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1937.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act. 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act.  and  the  Temporary  Extended  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits 


^tslons  of  6.  729.  proridlng  for  a  grad- 
uated 10-year  conversion  to  the  market 
«{eld  formula,  have  the  effect  of  per- 
petuating this  inequity  throughout  the 
lO-ycar  period  contemplated  by  the 
earlier  bill.  Immediate  conversion  of 
the  entire  3 -percent  fund  into  special 
obligations  bearing  market  yield  interest 
Is  the  fairer  course  to  follow. 

Thii  adjustment  in  the  formula  speci- 
fied in  8.  729  yields  additional  revenues 
tn  about  the  same  amounts  as  those  re- 
sulting from  the  establishment  of  a  3- 
percent  floor. 

Overall,  It  may  be  roughly  estimated 
that  these  two  changes  will  produce  an 
additional  $8  million  for  the  system  and 
^rill  cut  deeply  into  the  residual  deficit 
which  8.  729  does  not  reach. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  year  that 
the  situation  confronting  the  Board  is  a 
Mflous  one  which  warrants  the  earliest 
poMlble  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  VICE  PRESIDDfT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  M>pr<vrlately  referred. 

The  bill  OB.  1356)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
i«ad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  the  Rail- 
nwd  Betirement  Tax  Act.  the  Railroad 
Uampikiyment  Insurance  Act  and  the 
Temporary  Extended  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Benefits  Act  of  1961 
to  increase  the  creditable  and  taxable 
compensation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Buroick.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


THE  SENIOR  CITIZENS'  COMMUNITY 
PLANNING  AND  SERVICES  ACT  OP 
1963 

Mr.  8MATHER8.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitlfBd  "The  Senior  Cltiaens  Community 
Planning  and  Services  Act  of  1963."  The 
Mil  would  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  establishing  a  new  title  XVn  to  pro- 
Tide  assistance  in  the  development  of 
new  or  improved  programs  to  help  older 
persons  through  grants  to  the  States. 

Briefly  stated  the  biU.  if  adopted, 
would  do  the  following : 

Part  A  of  the  proposed  new  title  XVII 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  would  provide 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  help 
meet  the  costs  of  projects  for :  First,  com- 
munity planning  and  coordination  of 
programs,  second,  demonstrations  of 
programs  or  activities,  third,  training  of 
q;>ecial  personnel  needed  to  carry  out 
such  programs  and  activities  and,  fourth, 
establishment  of  new  or  expansion  of 
existing  programs,  except  for  costs  of 
construction  other  than  minor  altera- 
tions or  repairs. 

Parts  B  and  C  would  encourage  re- 
search, development,  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  projects  leading  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  Improved  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  to  help  older 
people,  and  would  establish  and  expand 
training  progrsuns. 

Part  D  would  provide  grants  to  assist 
public  and  rK>nprofit  organizations  in 
the  construction  of  multipurpose  rec- 
reational activity  centers  for  older 
persons. 

Part  E  would  provide  grants  to  assist 
public   and   nonprofit  organizations   in 


carrying  out  eaq^erimcntal  and  demcm- 
stration  projects  dealgneid  to  atimnlate 
an  expansion  at  ampjojamt  opportu- 
nities for  older  peraooa  who  desire  to 
woric 

Man's  ancient  desire  to  live  kmger  is 
being  realized  at  last.  Life  expectancy  in 
this  country  has  risen  to  70  years.  There 
are  present  today  in  our  population  17^ 
milliOQ  pec^ile  aged  65  or  older.  Their 
numbers  increase  at  the  rate  of  a  thou- 
sand each  day. 

Though  this  is  a  towering  achievement 
of  medical  science,  it  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  a  wholly  successful  hu- 
man achievem^it. 

These  added  years  should  be  bonus 
years  for  the  individual  and  for  the  Na- 
tion as  well.  They  have  not  yet  proved 
to  be. 

This  is  true  partly  because  science  is 
ahead  of  society — and  perhaps  ahead  of 
its^ — ^not  realising  how  quickly  and  ex- 
tensively these  added  years  would  come 
and  what  profound  changes  they  would 
bring  with  them. 

Sdetice  built  the  bridge  to  longer  life 
before  the  destination  was  prepared. 
Now  we  are  attempting  to  carry  on  con- 
struction during  the  rush  hour. 

We  have  also  been  caught  in  the  midst 
of  other  developments.  As  the  number 
of  people  of  older  ages  has  increased, 
other  balances  have  been  shifting.  Tlie 
total  population  has  increased,  crowd- 
ing housing,  health  facilities,  and  job 
opportunities. 

The  rural  has  given  way  to  the  xu-ban 
and  this,  with  increased  mobility, 
changes  the  family  structure  and  the 
place  of  the  elderly  within  the  family. 

Thus  today,  the  senior  citizen  Is  not 
only  a  new  category.  He  exists  within  a 
new  framework.  We  have  not  quite 
known  what  to  do  with  him.  Nor  have 
we  thought  sufficiently  about  what  he 
could  do  for  us.  We  have  too  often  sim- 
ply closed  our  eyes  to  his  predicament 
and  shut  him  out  of  sight. 

In  speaking  of  senior  citizens  we  have 
not  fully  recognized  that  we  are  not 
speaking  of  one  group,  but  of  many. 
The  needs  of  the  Nation's  10.369  men 
and  women  who  have  passed  tJieir  cen- 
tury mark  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  2,500  who  are  celebrating  their 
65th  birthday  each  day. 

Too  often  the  tendency  has  been  to 
equate  the  entire  senior  group  of  our 
population  with  infirmity — to  think  of 
everyone  over  the  age  of  65  as  some<me 
to  be  taken  care  of.  This  is  patently  a 
false  grouping  and  a  false  assumption. 

There  are,  in  all  age  groups,  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  the  dependent  and  in- 
dependent. 

There  are,  of  course,  infirm  aged. 
Many  of  them — particularly  among 
those  beyond  age  75.  Many  are  bed- 
ridden. Many  are  mentally  confused 
and  unable  to  care  for  themselves.  Four 
out  of  five  persons  over  the  age  of  65 
suffer  from  some  chronic  ill.  We  must 
be  conscious  of  their  needs. 

But  there  are  also  sturdy,  active,  cre- 
ative and  self-sufficient  ^derly  men  and 
women.  We  must  be  equally  aware  of 
their  need  to  participate  in  life.  Even 
among  those  with  chronic  ailments, 
thero  will  be  degrees  of  impairment. 
Some  may  need  only  to  walk  a  little  slow- 


er. Others  may  need  certain  aids  In 
order  to  remain  producUve.  01v«n  auoh 
heJp,  they  can  continue  to  contribute  to 
their  own  happiness,  to  tbat  of  their 
families,  and  to  the  achievements  oC  this 
Nation. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  elderly  who  are 
presently  well  and  able  are  in  many 
cases  in  as  distressing  a  predicament  as 
the  chronically  ill  and  infirm  aged. 

Retirement  has  too  often  meant  a 
forced  diserigagement  from  life.  In  con- 
trast, this  increased  lifespan  of  the  in- 
dividual could  mean  that  for  the  first 
time  in  history  a  nation  exists  In  which 
the  people  will  have  time  enough  to 
tJiink,  time  enough  to  reach  full  self- 
realization. 

It  now  could  mean  that  when  men  and 
women  reach  the  time  of  retirement, 
which  was  once  nearly  the  end  of  life, 
they  are  merely  at  (be  begixuiing  of  a 
wh<de  new  period  of  later  maturi^. 

The  immediate  personal  needs  for  a 
private  career  aiul  family  have  been 
taken  care  of.  There  Is  time  left.  There 
is  energy  left.  There  Is  experience  avail- 
able for  public  service.  A  new  dimen- 
sion could  be  added  to  life.  But  It  will 
take  action  to  bring  this  about. 

Ironically,  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal advances  which  have  made  longer 
life  possible  for  more  pec^le  also  make 
utilization  of  this  gift  more  difficult. 

In  earlier  societies  few  lived  to  be  old 
and  the  majority  of  those  who  did  were 
able  to  reserve  to  themselves — or  were 
assigned — ^functions  essential  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  group. 

The  elders  were  the  counselors  of  the 
people.  It  is  harder  for  us  today  to 
provide  this  role  for  our  senior  citizens, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  older  members 
of  any  group  are  stm  Its  true  source  of 
continuity,  and  a  resource  of  experience, 
talent,  and  skill. 

Simply  put,  what  all  senior  citizens 
need  today  Js  ."A  place  in  the  world." 
Thl^  may  be  a  relationship,  a  friend,  a 
Job  to  do,  a  role  to  fill,  a  house  in  which 
an  elderly  person  can  move  about  safely, 
a  nursing  home  bed,  home  care — a 
chance  to  live,  not  by  sufferance  taking 
up  room  in  somebody  else's  world  but 
by  continuing  their  earned  right  In  their 
own  world. 

This  is  a  goal — simple  to  state — ^but 
not  simple  to  achieve. 

The  eiULCtment  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Community  Planning  and  S^^ices  Act 
of  1963  will  contribute  greatly  to  its 
achievement. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  imderstand  this  variety  of  need. 
We  have  begun  at  last  to  seek  appropri- 
ate solutions. 

On  the  national  scene,  the  Congress 
has  in  the  last  2  years  provided  new 
tools  to  do  these  things — the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of 
1961  and  the  Public  Welfare  Amoid- 
ments  of  1962  in  particular  have  made 
possible  a  wider  array  of  services. 

The  work  of  the  Preaident's  Council 
on  Aging  and  of  the  Office  of  Aging  in 
the  Department  ot  Health,  Bducatton, 
aiul  Welfare  in  coordinating  and  stimu- 
lating programs  and  progreas  for  eenior 
cltiaens  is  having  and  will  have  an  im- 
portant effect. 
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The  heart  of  any  program  for  the  el- 
detly  must  be  opportunities  for.  and  ac- 
tual serrices  to,  older  citizens  In  their 
home  oommxmlties. 

While  at  the  Federal  level  we  can  urge 
greater  (^portimities  for  older  men  and 
women,  it  is  the  community  that  must 
derekq?  the  specific  plans  and  offer  the 
serrlees. 

That  is  why  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant proposal  of  an  the  proposals  in  the 
President's  message  on  the  dderly  is  that 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  5-year 
program  of  grants  to  States  and  local- 
ities, to  public  and  Tolimtary  organiza- 
tions, educational  institutions,  to  serve 
the  elderly,  to  make  possible  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated,  adequate  services,  and 
programs. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "The  Senior  Citizens  Commu- 
nity Planning  and  Services  Act  of  1963" 
would  carry  out  this  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

It  would  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  who  would  provide  care 
and  opportunity  for  the  elderly  on  their 
home  grounds.  It  involves  four  kinds  of 
grants  under  four  major  titles. 

TAMt    A— OBAKTB    rOB    COMlCTnnTT     PUlMNlNC. 
SXSVICXS,    AKD   TKADniTO 

Under  part  A  the  new  title  ZVn  of  the 
Social  Securi^  Act  w6uld  provide  for- 
mula grants  to  each  State  based  on  the 
ratio  of  the  State's  population  aged  65 
or  older  to  the  national  iMpulation  of 
that  age.  These  moneys  are  to  be  used 
by  the  State  to  strengthen  its  program 
and  agencies  for  the  aging  and  to  worlc 
with  communities  to  strengthen  theirs. 
Funds  would  be  available  for  community 
planning  and  coordination  of  programs, 
establishment,  expansion,  and  demon- 
strations of  programs  and  services,  and 
the  training  of  necessary  jjersonnel. 

A  comprehensive  State  plan  would  be 
drawn  up;  a  single  State  agency  would 
administer  or  supervise  the  program. 

The  States  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  their  older  citizens.  Many 
have  moved  to  action  with  increasing 
urgency.  Permanent  State  commissions 
or  committees  on  the  aging  have  been 
established  in  31  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands;  temporary  State 
imits  exist  in  12  other  States.  But  only 
25  of  these  State  agencies  have  a  State 
appropriation — in  most  cases  very 
small — and  only  22  have  a  full-time  ex- 
ecutive director  or  secretary. 

Funds  proposed  under  this  part  of 
title  XVII  would  permit  States  to  en- 
courage planning  and  coordinating  com- 
mittees in  cities  and  counties  to  deter- 
mine the  needs  of  their  older  citizens  and 
to  stimulate  public  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  develop  communltywide  pro- 
grams of  health,  social  services,  employ- 
ment recreation,  education,  and  housing 
to  meet  them. 

Pilot  projects  could  be  developed  and 
existing  programs  improved  in  such 
areas  as  preretirement  education,  the 
teaching  of  creative  skills,  development 
of  social  and  recreational  programs,  pro- 
visim  of  meal  centers  and  home-deliv- 
ered meals,  establishment  of  homemaker 
services,  development  of  sales  outlets  for 
senior  craftsmen,  and  such  safety  meas- 
ures as  establishment  of  special  tele- 


phone service  to  maintain  contact  with 
older  pofHirie  living  akme. 

Grants  could  be  made  by  the  States 
from  their  allotments  to  agencies  and 
organizations  such  as  adult  education 
and  training  centers  and  university  ex- 
tensl<m  services. 

These  Federal  funds  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  State  to  obtain  and  main- 
tain up-to-date  Information  on  the  num- 
bers  and  general  needs  of  their  older 
citizens,  to  analyze  existing  programs 
and  available  services  to  plan  improve- 
ments, new  approaches,  and  techniques. 
In  particular  they  would  make  possible 
l>etter  coordination  of  services  and  pro- 
vision of  guidance  and  consultation  to 
communities. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  table 
of  State  allotments  indicating  the  Fed- 
eral sum  each  State  can  expect  to  receive 
under  Part  A  in  the  peak  years  of  the 
program  be  Inserted  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks. 


PASTB  a  AMD  O tOCBMAWCn, 

TKAINXNO 


ONrrmATiON,  and 


Parts  B  and  C  of  the  new  title  would 
provide  funds  for  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  training  grants  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  with  the  advice  of  a  15 -man 
advisory  committee  and  special  review 
committees 

Under  this  provision  grants  could  be 
made  to  pubUc  and  nonprofit  agencies, 
voluntary  organizations,  institutions,  and 
individuals  to  develop  or  demonstrate 
new  approaches,  techniques,  and  meth- 
ods, which  hold  promise  of  substantially 
contributing  to  worthwhile  and  meaning- 
ful Uf e  for  older  persons. 

Eatimated  aUotmenta  to  the  States  under 
part  A  of  the  Senior  Citizent  Community 
Planning  and  Services  Act  of  1963 

Maximum 
annual  allotment 

$215. 

-__  126. 

156, 

- IW. 

Callfomia 804, 

Colorado 180, 

Connecticut a09. 

Delaware 187, 

District  or  Columbia 140, 

Florida _ 317, 


Alabama- 
Alaska 

Arlxona.- 
Arkansas. 


Georgia.-. 

Hawaii 

Idabo 

nilnols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas — 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 


....  226, 

135, 

145. 

464. 

280, 

....  239. 

208, 

226, 

209. 

Maine 162. 

Maryland 203, 

Massachusetts 324. 

Michigan 347, 

Iitlnnesota 248, 

Mississippi. 191, 

Missouri 300, 

Montana 147, 

Nebraska... -  182, 

Nevada - 131, 

New  Hampshire 148, 

New  Jersey 320, 

New  Mexico 142, 

New  York.- -  712, 

N(x-tb  Carolina 233. 

North  DakoU 145. 

Ohio 437, 

Oklahoma 211. 

Oregon 188, 

Pennsylvania 518, 


965.63 
860.00 
445.63 
716.63 
856.87 
102.60 
518.  75 
4S8.  76 
063.75 
684.37 
263.75 
171.87 
286.63 
624.87 
193.75 
157.50 
700.00 
836.00 
166.00 
141.87 
933.75 
136. 25 
323. 13 
467.50 
204.37 
363. 13 
785.  ^0 
105.00 
335. 63 
598. 75 
241.87 
844.37 
818. 13 
761.87 
401.87 
538.  13 
C64.87 
995.63 
099  87 


Kstimated   allotments   to   the  States 
part  A  of  the  Senior  Cititens  CommttMtn 
Planning  and  Services  Act  of  IHiS^^ 

Maximum 

•nnualaUotmeat 

Bhode  Island Il66.au  u 

SouthCaroUna 177  a^ .I 

South  Dakota iWmlb 

Tennessee 282!bh5 

Tfxas «»4,644>T 

Vermont 140,2ai.ii 

virginu 3as.m  10 

Washington S^aiusM 

West  Virginia 186.10LM 

Wisconsin- - 265!  SU  W 

Wyoming 134,001  u 

Puerto  Rico 167,Mrao 

virgin  Islands OS,MB.M 

Ouam 62!8Q|i|| 

American  Samoa 82,fli|| 

Total ---12.  500. 000. 00 

Research  is  needed  in  many  ante 
There  are  great  gi4>6  in  our  knowledge 
about  the  elderly.  Many  current  aj^ 
proaches  and  programs  need  to  be 
evaluated  and  improved.  Current  pot- 
terns  and  conditions  of  living  of  oliv 
persons  need  to  be  studied  to  detemine 
what  factors  are  beneficial  and  wbot 
detrimental. 

We  know  little  of  the  soclal-psycboloc- 
ical  processes  of  aging. 

We  know  little  of  the  preferences  sad 
patterns  of  older  people  as  couumcn. 

We  know  little  of  the  most  satMM- 
tory  design  and  method  of  providlnc 
services  in  housing  projects  for  older 
people. 

We  know  little  of  the  extent  and  klndi 
of  activity  in  which  older  people  tre 
interested  and  of  which  they  are  capsbte. 

Demonstration  projects  would,  in  tbe 
main,  be  pilot  projects  of  national  leope 
and  significance,  which  could  serve  or  be 
adapted  to  vanrlng  local  oondltlooa 

They  could,  for  example,  include  ei- 
perlments  in  total  community  organla- 
tion  designed  to  keep  older  people  tih 
formed  of  all  services  available  to  tittm^ 

They  could  be  experiments  in  setiTltr, 
education,  and  recreational  procraw 
and  concerted  social  services  within  or 
adjacent  to  senior  housing  projects  de- 
signed to  determine  which  are  most  ef- 
fective in  maintaining  independCDoe, 
mental  health,  community  partlcipatioo 
and  good  family  relationships  amonc 
older  people. 

They  could  be  projects  to  develoi) 
teaching  and  training  tools,  study  unlti 
and  materials,  for  use  by  educational  in- 
stitutions and  the  professions. 

Training  of  personnel  to  teach  and 
work  with  the  elderly  is  greatly  needed. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  hs?e 
only  begun  to  work  in  this  field.  Col- 
leges, universities,  and  professions! 
schools  need  teachers  with  knowledge  ol 
aging,  and  almost  every  profession  and 
technical  occupation  Involved  in  servlnc 
older  people  Is  acutely  short  of  person* 
adequately  prepared  to  work  with  them 

There  is  immediate  need  for  univer- 
sity-based training  and  research  ceoten 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide 
funds  for  internships  and  fellowships, 
for  establishment  of  courses,  instltutet 
of  gerontology,  and  development  of  new 
training  materials  and  curricula. 
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ACnVTTT 


Part  D  of  the  new  title  would  provide 
gitjita  for  o<Kistruction,  remodeling,  or 
equipping  multipurpose  recreational  ac- 
tivity centers  for  the  elderly. 

These  uniQue  centers  are  essentially 
cflfnmunlty  centers  especially  designed 
for  older  people.  Comparatively  new  to 
yie  American  scene,  they  are  generally 
f^garded  as  the  most  important  facility 
llu^  has  come  into  existence  m  connec- 
tioD  with  community  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  older  pe<H)le. 

Tbey  serve  both  the  elderly  and  the 
eoAmunlty. 

Xltey  provide  opportunity  for  older 
people  to  continue  as  active  participants 
in  community  life,  to  build  retirement 
Utes  based  on  the  pursuit  of  interests. 
lUlls,  and  recreation. 

Tliey  help  prevent  tragic  withdrawal 
and  IsolaUoD  which  so  often  lead  to  pre- 
matura i^iysleal  and  mental  deteriora- 
tkn  and  hospitalisation,  and  cooaeqtient 
family  breakdown. 

foe  the  community  they  provide  a 
point  of  c(wtaet  at  which  to  offer  older 
people  educational  experiences  promot- 
ing health,  literacy,  and  mental  alertness, 
a  place  to  give  personal  counseling  and 
Information  concerning  existing  oom- 
Bianlty  services,  and  a  source  from 
wbidi  to  recruit  the  elderly  for  volun- 
teer service  to  others  in  the  community. 

Although  there  has  been  a  wldeq;>read 
Inerease  in  interest  and  development  of 
wch  centers  over  the  past  15  years,  most 
of  them  today  exist  tn  <dd  houses,  store 
buildings,  lofts,  and  other  makeshift 
quarters,  often  unsafe  and  poorly  suited 
to  the  purposes  they  are  Intended  to 
serve. 

Ideally,  a  senior  activity  center  would 
(rffer  as  many  as  50  or  60  different  activ- 
Itiea  In  response  to  the  widely  varying 
interest  of  older  people.  It  should  be 
eeatnUy  located,  accessible  by  puUic 
tranqwrtation  and,  preferably,  in  an 
area  where  retired  people  are  concen- 
trated. It  would  be  open  every  day  and 
often  during  the  evenings.  The  mem- 
bership fee — if  any.  would  never  be  too 
hl^  to  preclude  low-inoome  peoi^. 

Construction  grants  for  these  centers 
eoukl  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  pob- 
Ue  agencies  or  voluntary  organisations. 
Staffing  and  operating  of  the  centers 
oould  be  assisted  imder  the  State  for- 
mula grants  in  part  A.  The  programs 
contemplated  by  the  centers  ai;^l3rlng  for 
construction  grants  would  be  subject  to 
approval  by  appropriate  local  authori- 
ties. 

PAST   ■ SPBCIai.    PSOJSCTS   TO    ■mCTTI.ATS 

BMnx>TMnrT  orromnrrms 

Part  E  of  the  new  title  XVn  provides 
for  grants  to  stimulate  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  elderly.  primarUy 
through  projects  to  demonstrate  their 
employabillty. 

It  Is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  day 
that  while  more  people  reach  their  65th 
birthday  than  ever  t>efore.  the  percentage 
of  older  persons  in  gainful  employment 
has  declined  steadily.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  a  result  of  voluntary  retire- 
ment, it  is  good.    No  one  would  deny 


retirement  to  the  worker  who  seeks  it 
after  many  years  of  toiL 

But  there  is  evidence  that  for  many 
of  our  older  citizens,  retirement  Is  forced 
and  imwelcome.  They  are  able  to  work. 
They  wish  to  work,  yet  opportunity  is 
denied  them,  largely  because  of  age.  As 
the  President  has  said,  niles  of  employ- 
ment that  are  based  upon  the  calendar 
rather  than  upon  ability  are  not  good 
rules.  No  economy  can  reach  its  max- 
imum productivity  by  wasting  its  human 
resources.  This  is  both  personal  tragedy 
and  a  national  loss. 

Prevailing  attitudes,  casting  doubt 
upon  the  capability  of  senior  citizens  to 
continue  working  beyond  arbitrary  re- 
tirement age,  are  major  barriers  to  their 
employment.  Yet,  as  the  Presidential 
message  points  out,  studies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  show  large  numbers 
of  older  workers  exceeding  the  average 
performance  of  younger  workers,  and  do- 
ing so  with  steadiness,  loyalty  and  de- 
pendability. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  employ- 
ment capability  of  older  dtisens,  part  E 
of  title  XVn  under  the  administration  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  would  make 
grants  available  to  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  to  provide  employment  to  older 
persons  in  public  or  community  under- 
takings or  services  that  would  not  other- 
wise be  possible. 


PA>T  r — amifWMAL — aovxbobt  committxbs  and 

ADMUriSnUTIOM 

To  strengthen  the  effectiveness  and 
administration  of  all  grant  programs  In 
the  act.  part  F  of  the  new  title  would 
establish.  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  an  Advisory 
Coounlttee  on  Aging,  made  up  of  16  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  men  and  women  of 
demonstrated  experience  and  interest  in 
special  problems  of  the  aging.  They 
would  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  on  matters  of 
general  policy  concerned  with  the  pro- 
gram. Each  member  would  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  S  jrears;  none  should  be 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  addition,  part  F  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In 
admlnisterinf  their  respective  fimc- 
Uons  under  the  act.  to  draw  upon  tbe 
services  and  facilities  of  "any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  and  of  any 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  mstttution"  that  can  be  of  assistance 
in  strengthening  the  program. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  canring  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  titte  could  give  consultative 
services  and  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic nonprofit  private  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions.  He  can  provide 
short-term  training  and  technical  in- 
struction. He  can  also  conduct  researoh 
and  demonstrations,  and  can  collect, 
prepare,  publish,  and  disseminate  spe- 
cial educational  and  information  mate- 
rials to  assist  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Including  reports  of  projects  for  which 
fvmds  are  provided  under  the  act. 

SUMMABT 

I  have,  of  necessity,  greatly  condensed 
my  description  of  this  far-ranging 
piece   of   legislation.    It   is.   I  feel,  of 


equal  Importance  to  any  in  our  entire 
program  for  the  elderly. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  cost  a 
total  of  $149  million  over  a  S-year  period. 
I  believe  our  senior  citizens  are  deserv- 
ing of  this  investment. 

I  cannot  imagine  anyone  opposed  to 
the  services  proposed.  I  can  imagine 
some  thinking,  perhaps,  "Tes  th^'re 
fine — I'm  all  for  them,  but  we  have  to 
take  care  of  the  young  flnt.  and  then 
the  middle  aged  and  productive.  We 
can  leave  the  old  folks  till  last" 

May  I  say  that  they  have  been  left 
till  last  too  long.  And  our  point  is  that 
they  are  or  can  be  productive  to  them- 
selves, their  commtmlties,  their  Nation. 
We  cannot  delay  any  longer.  In  count- 
ing their  numbers,  we  have  become  eye- 
witnesses to  their  need. 

I  would  like  to  Q»eak  out  against  the 
ridiculous  fallacy  that  somehow  these 
people  are  different  from  othMs.  that 
they  were  alwasrs  old — that  ttwjr  sprang 
full  fashioned  at  age  66  from  some- 
where. Tbese  people  were  the  young. 
They  bore  the  burdens  of  the  Nation  and 
of  those  who  were  old,  in  their  young 
days,  lliey  are  us— oorsdves — a  few 
years  from  now— only  we  will  have  bene- 
fited by  jrears  of  social  enlightenment 
and  legislation. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  in  his  spe- 
cial aging  message  to  the  Congress: 

Place,  prestige,  statiis.  cannot  be  legislated. 
But  we  can  see  tbat  legislation  enbances 
the  opportunity  to  obtain 


Tills  enhancement  of  opportunity  for 
the  elderly  is  one  of  the  major  purposes 
of  the  new  title  XVn  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  which  Senior  Citlaens  Com- 
munity Planning  and  Services  Act  of 
1963  would  establish.  It  Is  intended  to 
make  possible  continued,  extended,  im- 
proved and  new  serrices  and  programs, 
yes;  but  it  is  also  designed  to  h^  ohange 
the  picture— the  stereotype— so  many 
carry  in  their  minds  of  oMer  persons. 
Its  aim  is  a  fair  one — a  place  In  the 

WCH-ld. 

The  assistance  to  be  provided  undw 
this  proposed  legidation  will  not  dupli- 
cate servloes  now  possible  under  other 
grant  programs;  liuleed  it  will  make  pos- 
sible the  more  effective  use  of  these 
grants. 

The  very  act  of  developing  a  compre- 
hensive community  plan,  of  drawing  to- 
gether and  evaluating  existing  services, 
will  enable  communities  to  discover 
where  gaps  exist,  where  unnecessary  du- 
plications lie,  and  to  determine  precisely 
where  a  health  grant  is  most  needed,  a 
sound  social  service  program  should  be 
strengthened,  or  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram or  senior  housing  development  i& 
Justified. 

Program  (H>erations  and  services  made 
possible  by  enactment  of  the  measure 
would  not  Infringe  upon  the  preroga- 
tives of  State  or  local  health,  welfare, 
recreation,  educatlcm.  or  housing  agoi- 
cies,  but  would  assist  and  work  with  and 
through  existing  auth<Mitles  wherever 
possible. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
through  the  Children's  Bureau  now  in 
the  Welfare  Administration,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  has  long  been  able  to  assist 
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states  and  communities  In  m^^ng  the 
needs  of  children  In  both  health  and 
social  welfare  fields  lainielj  through 
grants-in-aid  and  the  sUmulatlon  of  re- 
search and  demoostratioo  projects,  so 
should  the  Oovemment  be  able  to  assist 
States  and  communities  in  similar  broad 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

What  we  do  for  our  elderly  ciUzens  to- 
day win  aOow  us  to  touch  hands  with 
the  past  through  their  experiences. 

What  we  do  today  for  those  who  will 
be  senior  citizens  in  the  future  will  in- 
dicate something  of  the  value  we  really 
place  upon  the  gift  of  added  life. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8. 1357)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  deveI<H;>ment  of  new  or  improved 
programs  to  help  older  persons  through 
grants  to  the  Stttkes  for  community  i^an- 
ning  and  services  and  for  training, 
through  research,  development,  or 
training  project  grants,  through  grants 
for  oonstmctlon  of  recreational  activity 
centers,  and  through  grants  to  stimulate 
employment  opportunities.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Smathus.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  SENIOR  CITIZENS  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE AMENDMENTS  OF  1963 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Senior  Citisens  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1963." 

This  bill  has  as  its  purpose  a  number  of 
important  improvements  in  provisions  in 
titles  I  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  which  deal  with  our  Federal-State 
programs  of  old-age  assistance. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  require 
States  to  provide  medical  protection  for 
old  age  assistance  recipients  which  would 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  provided  those 
in  the  new  medical  category  established 
pursuant  to  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

Section  3  would  eliminate  the  42-day 
limitation  for  medical  care  in  a  general 
hoq>ital  for  a  person  suffolng  from 
mental  illness  or  tuberculosis. 

Section  4  would  provide  that  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  Federal  grants  for 
old  age  assistance,  a  State's  plan  must 
establish  and  mAint^tri  standards  of 
health  and  safety  tor  bousing  rendered 
to  recipients  of  this  program. 

SectifMi  5  would  provide  that  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  residence  which  may  be 
required  for  eligibility  under  old  age  as- 
sistance programs  be  gradually  reduced 
to  1  year  by  1970. 

Section  6  would  provide  that  protective 
Ptt3^ment8  under  old-age  assistance  may 
be  made  to  a  third  party  in  behalf  of  the 
needy  recii^ent  comparable  to  provisions 
adopted  last  year  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

Of  the  17  "^  million  persons  aged  65 
and  over  in  this  country  today,  some- 
what less  than  1  in  7,  or  about  2^  mil- 
lion receive  old-age  assistance  payments. 

These  payments  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  individual  need  and  these  2^  mlUIon 
aged  are  accordingly  the  neediest  among 
our  senior  citizens. 


About  half  of  them  are  over  age  76. 

About  one- third  of  them  are  80  or  over. 

A  large  majority  of  them  are  women. 

Many  of  them  are  widows  whose  hus- 
bands died  before  they  were  able  to 
qualify  for  old  age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits. 

To  a  swnewhat  greater  degree  than  the 
aged  generally,  they  live  in  rural  areas 
or  small  towns. 

A  considerable  ninnl>er  of  them,  or  ap- 
proximately three-quarters  of  a  million — 
receive  modest  social  security  benefits 
usually  at  or  near  the  minimnwr  Many 
have  high  medical  expenses  which  in- 
crease their  needs.  About  30  percent 
of  these  individuals  are  in  nursing  homes, 
institutions,  confined  to  their  own  homes, 
or  need  the  help  of  another  person  in 
getting  about.  Nearly  1  in  10  is  In  a 
nursing  home  or  institution. 

MKPIC*!.  A88XSTAMCB  TO  THX  NEBOT 

There  are  a  number  of  specific  im- 
provements that  can  and  should  be  made 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  concerned  with  old-age  assistance, 
all  of  which  have  been  recommended  by 
the  President. 

Two  and  one-half  years  ago.  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  new  program  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged,  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act.  This 
program  is  now  in  operation  in  Just  over 
half  of  the  States.  In  a  few  States,  six — 
Tennessee,  California.  Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Michigan,  and  South  Carolina- 
medical  assistance  under  the  new  pro- 
gram is  more  generous  In  amount,  scope 
or  duration  than  the  assistance  that  is 
available  for  medical  care  of  the  very 
neediest  old-age  assistance  recipients.  It 
seems  poor  policy  for  us  to  provide  less 
in  the  way  of  medical  care  to  persons  on 
old-age  assistance,  who  require  help  with 
their  day-to-day  living  expenses,  than 
we  provide  to  the  recipients  of  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged,  who  have  enough 
resources  to  meet  their  regular  expenses 
other  than  their  medical  bills. 

To  cure  this  defect,  section  3  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  require  that 
by  July  1,  1065,  SUtee  have  provisions 
for  at  least  the  same  scope  of  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  persons  eligible  to  receive 
(M-age  assistance  as  they  provide  to  the 
persons  who  receive  only  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged.  The  effective 
date — 2  years  hence — would  give  the 
States  that  may  be  in  this  situation  time 
to  worlc  out  any  existing  differences. 

AJO  roa  THI  TUBSXCrLAS  AND  ICXMTAIXT  HI. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  is  directed 
toward  aged  persons  who  are  mentally 
ill  or  who  have  tuberculosis.  In  1960, 
recognizing  the  trend  toward  more  care 
of  mentally  ill  persons  in  general  hospi- 
tals where  needed  treatment  could  some 
times  be  effected  in  a  relatively  short 
timie  in  the  individual's  home  community, 
the  Congress  provided  that  in  both  old- 
age  assistance  and  in  the  new  program 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  the 
Federal  Government  would  participate 
for  up  to  42  days  in  public  assistance 
payments  for  medical  care  of  recipients 
who  are  mentally  ill  or  tuberculous  In 
general  hospitals. 

Two  problems  have  arisen  in  relation  to 
this  1960  provision.    One  is  that  the  42- 


^prQ  t^ 


day  period  is  a  short  one  in  relation  t* 
certain  individuals.  * 

The  second  is  that  the  admintstovtiHi 
burden  of  keeping  track  of  iadlvtdilZ 
to  determine  exactly  when  the  43d^» 
ends  and  the  43d  day  begliw  is  ond^ 
thne  consuming  and  has  acted  as  ii7 
terrent  to  SUtes  taking  advantaged 
this  provision.  The  Congress  ean  at  vtt« 
small  cost  eliminate  the  43-day  t£ 
limitation  on  such  care  in  general  hM. 
pitals.  This  would  be  done  by  sections 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  since  no 
state  Is  required  to  take  any  legislative 
action  under  this  provision.  It  would  be 
come  effective  July  1.  1963,  as  aa  ad(u' 
Uonal  resource  to  State  public-welfare 
programs.  The  provision  would  be  •». 
pUcable  to  medical  »««<B*aTn»^  f^  ^ 
aged  as  well  as  old-age  assistance.  Thii 
section  would  amend  the  old-age  uHst- 
ance  provisions  by  deleting,  aa  of  Jub 
1,  1963,  the  existing  limitation  whid^ 
precludes  Federal  participation  in  cash 
payments  to  individuals  who  are  tu- 
bercular  or  mentally  ill  in  general 
hospitals. 

wmtTwm.  RotWNo  roa  rm  asbb 
The  studies  and  hearings  of  our  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  have  ihown 
that  many  aged  persons  are  espedslb 
subject  to  varlotis  types  of  exploitation. 
One  aspect  of  this  problem  is  that  manj 
old-age  assistance  recipients  live  in  hous- 
ing that  does  not  meet  even  the  barest 
mlnlmtim  of  health  and  safety. 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  needy 
aged  frequently  must  pay  exorbitant 
rentals  for  grossly  substandard  quarters. 
Census  data  Indicate  that  among  bouae- 
holds  headed  by  a  person  age  65  or  okkr 
who  live  In  rental  housing  nearly  40  pe- 
cent  are  in  quarters  that  are  dasslfled 
as  substandard. 

The  rental  costs  represent  a  major 
segment  of  our  payments  of  old-age  as- 
sistance despite  the  fact  that,  a  large 
prcHTortion  of  our  aged  own  their  own 
homes,  including  many  of  the  needy  aged 
who  receive  old-age  assistaiMe. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-half  billion 
dollars  a  year— about  one-fourth— of  the 
$2  billion  total  expenditure  for  dd-age 
assistance — goes  to  pay  rent. 

Clearly  the  time  has  come  when  States 
and  localities  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  basic  problem.  The  bill  does  not 
propose  to  tell  States  how  to  set  stand- 
ards or  who  in  the  State  government 
should  administer  those  starnlards. 

The  bill  would  simply  require  that  by 
July  1.  1966.  the  SUtes  establish  or  det- 
igiutte  some  agency  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards  of  health  and  safety 
for  the  quarters  which  recipients  of  old- 
age  assistance  rent.  This  would  give  the 
States  very  broad  latitude  in  providing 
realistic  protection  for  aged  renters  and 
sufBcient  time  in  which  to  get  their  pro- 
visions into  operation. 

UnXALJZIKO    aZSIDEKCX     UXQVaXMXtm 

It  is  estimated  that  one  person  in  five 
in  the  United  States  moves  each  year. 
Substantial  nimibers  move  across  State 
lines.  Aged  persons  almost  certainly  do 
not  move  as  often  as  younger  workers. 
However,  many  aged  persons  may  need 
to  change  their  State  residence  in  order 
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lo  be  near  relaUves  who  can  offer  care 
and  companionship. 

At  present  a  State  may  impose  a  resi- 
dence requirement  for  old-age  assistance 
u  long  as  5  years  out  of  the  preceding  9. 
Today  there  are  20  States  that  inuxMe 
this  maximiun  requirement  permitted 
under  the  Federal  law.  They  are: 
Alaska.  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
mgtrict  of  Coltmibia.  Florida.  Indiana, 
lotpa.  Kansas.  Louisiana.  Michigan.  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
gUBLPshlre,  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Texas, 
god  Washington.  The  Governor's  con- 
ference several  years  ago  recommended 
that  this  be  reduced  to  1  year.  The  pro- 
poged  legislation  would  reduce  the  pres- 
ent 5-year  limitation  to  3  years,  begin- 
ning in  1968.  and  to  1  year  immediately 
pnoeding  application,  beginning  In  1970. 
•niiB  time  span  would  permit  States  to 
Biake  any  necessary  adjustments.  With 
the  continued  decline  in  the  old-age  as- 
glstance  caseload  the  cost  of  this  human- 
itarian step  would  be  minimal. 

FBOTXCnVK  PATMOm  VOK  TRX  AOB> 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  there  are  among 
our  aged  on  old-age  assistance  substan- 
tial numbers  of  persons  who  are  very  old 
and  feeble.  These  persons,  while  not 
inentidly  ill,  are  often  forgetful.  Some 
tend  to  lose  things,  some  are  subject  to 
exploitation  by  unscrupulous  persons. 
Some  of  these  individuals  live  with  chil- 
dren or  relatives.  Others  live  in  nursing 
homes  or  institutions.  By  and  large 
they  do  not  need  formal  legal  guardian- 
ship. However,  they  do  frequently  need 
bdp  in  managing  money. 

Under  existing  law  we  can  make  money 
payments  to  a  recipient  or  his  legal 
guardian.  We  can  make  payments  di- 
rectly to  doctors,  hospitals,  or  other  sup- 
pliers of  medical  care,  but  we  cannot 
make  payments  to  a  third  person  to  help 
a  feeble  senior  citizen. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  make  pro- 
ylskm,  with  appropriate  safeguards,  for 
protective  pasrments  made  to  a  third  per- 
son in  behalf  of  an  old-age  assistance 
recipient. 

Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  a  pro- 
▼iBlon  for  protective  payments  in  aid  to 
families  with  dep^xlent  children.  While 
the  need  among  the  aged  arises  for  scmie- 
what  different  reasons.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  provision  will  serve  a  highly 
useful  and  humane  purpose. 

Throughout  the  bill  corresponding 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  new  title 
ZVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
the  Congress  enacted  last  year  permit- 
ting those  States  that  choose  to,  to  have 
a  combined  progrcun  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  so  that  aged  persons  under 
the  combined  program  would  receive  the 
advantages  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  that  this  bill 
would  make  E>ossible  a  number  of  modest. 
positive  noncontroversial  steps  which 
would  improve  the  situation  of  some  of 
our  neediest  senior  citizens.  I  believe 
that  it  is  worthy  of  prompt  consideration 
and  early  eiutctment  by  the  Congress. 

The  cost  of  the  amendments  which  I 
have  proposed  here  is  negligible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8. 1358)  to  improve  the  pub- 
he  assistance  provisions  of  titles  I  and 


XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  relating 
to  aged  individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Bir.  SiuTHns,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  C(Rnmittee  on  Finance. 


ADDITIONAL     ASSISTANT     SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  bill  will  correct,  if  favorable  action 
is  taken,  an  inequitable  anomalous  ad- 
ministrative situation  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  This  bill  will  not  result  in 
any  additional  salary  oosta  to  the 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  in  order  to  explain  the 
need  for  this  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill,  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  me 
dated  April  4,  1963.  and  the  Secretary's 
reply  dated  April  10,  1963,  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 

The  bill  (8.  1359)  to  provide  for  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Douglas,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  oo. 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  Ity  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
234  of  the  Revlaed  Statutes,  as  amended  (6 
U.S.C.  246),  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "four 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasxuy". 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Douglas 
are  as  follows : 

Apan.  4,  1963. 
Hon.  C.  DouctpAs  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  SicRCTAaT:  Diirlng  the  hearings 
on  S.  874,  the  bill  to  authorize  the  Treasury 
Department  to  construct  additional  faculties 
for  the  U.S.  Mint,  It  was  brought  out  by  the 
chairman  that  the  Director  of  the  Ifint  re- 
ports to  you  through  Mr.  Etobert  A.  Wallace, 
an  assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

This  raises  a  question  In  my  mind  as  to 
whether  It  would  not  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  a  Presidential 
appointee,  to  report  to  you  Utfoxigh  a  Presl- 
dentlally  appointed  Asslsttmt  Secretary 
rather  than  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary  In 
the  classified  civil  service.  Upon  looking 
Into  this  question,  I  found  that  there  are 
only  three  such  Assistant  Secretaries  In  the 
entire  Treasiuy  Department.  This  number 
seems  unusually  small  when  compared  with 
other  departments.  The  State  DepEirtment 
has  12  such  posts,  Defense  has  16,  Justice 
has  8  and  Post  Office  has  6.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Labor  also 
have  more  PresldentlaUy  appointed  Assistant 
Secretaries  than  does  the  Treasury. 

If  the  Treasury  Department  were  to  be 
authorized  an  additional  Assistant  Secretary, 
bringing  the  number  of  such  positions  more 
In  line  with  other  Departments,  would  It 
then  be  possible  for  the  DlrecUn-  of  the  Mint 
to  report  to  you  through  a  Presidential  i^- 
polntee  rather  than  a  member  of  the  classi- 


fied service?     Would  you  favor  the  creation 
of  an  additional  Assistant  Secretaryship  In 
the  Treasury  Department  for  this  purpose? 
With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully  yoiuv, 

Pavl  H.  Dottolas. 

The  Secretast  or  th«  TaxASUBT, 
Washington  25.  D.C.,  ApHl  10, 19€3. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Dottglas, 
U.S.  Seruite, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Skkatob  Douglas  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  4,  1963,  pointing  out  that  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  reports  to  me  through  a 
member  of  the  classified  clvU  service  rather 
than  a  PresldentlaUy  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary.  As  you  noted,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  only  three  such  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries which  Is  fewer  t^an  most  other 
departments. 

All  three  of  the  PresldentlaUy  appointed 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  Treasury  have  ftiU 
asslgnmente.  This  makes  It  necessary  for 
both  the  Director  of  the  liOnt  and  the  Chief 
of  the  UB.  Secret  Service  to  report  to  me 
through  Mr.  Robert  A.  Wallace  who  Is  au- 
thorized to  perform  any  functions  relating 
to  these  bureaus  which  I  am  authorized  to 
perform.  Mr.  Wallace  carries  out  these  and 
other  duties  at  the  Assistant  8aeretary  level. 
He  Is  responsible  for  fiscal  policy  planning 
and  directs  departmental  aetivltles  relating 
In  Federal  budgetary  poUeles.  He  works 
closely  with  members  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
ncMnlc  Advisers,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
White  House  officials  in  the  development  of 
programs  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
and  represents  the  Treasxiry  on  many  inter- 
agency committees  assigned  to  this  task. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wallace  performs 
the  functions  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  he 
must  do  so  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
becaiise  of  the  limitation  on  the  number  of 
Assistant  Secretaries  In  the  Treasxiry  Depart- 
ment. This  Is  a  distinct  handicap  from  an 
organizational  standpoint  since  he  must  su- 
pervise Bttreau  Chiefs  and  direct  fiscal  f>ollcy 
planning  activities  Inside  the  Treasury,  and 
work  with  various  Interagency  groups  where 
other  agencies  are  often  represented  by  Presi- 
dential i^polntees.  It  certainly  would  be 
helpful,  therefore,  If  this  situation  could  be 
corrected  l^  the  creation  of  another  Assistant 
Secretaryship  In  the  Treasury  Department, 
bringing  the  niunber  of  such  positions  more 
nearly  In  l^ae  with  that  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dououus  Dillon. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMBNIMiCENTS  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
It  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpKMe  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6517) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely,   on    page    19,    after    Une    17,    insert: 

"CONSTBUCnON    AND   BXHABILITATION 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation,'  $6,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  and  to  be 
nonrelmbiirsable ." 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  5617.  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poMs.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(Wor  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  PASTORS  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  Mconlanee  with  rule  Xli,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  intention  to  more 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJl.  5517) 
malHng  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fls^year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment;  namely, 
on  page  55.  after  line  9.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

'Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of 19€3 

"The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Phllip- 
pUM  War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  PhlUpplne  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  April  30.  194S.  and  to  auttaorlse  the  appro- 
priation of  $73,000,000  for  that  purpose',  ap- 
proved August  so,  1962  (Public  Law  87-61S) , 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""niat  there  Is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  RepubUo  of  the 
Philippines  the  sum  of  $73,000,000  less  the 
administrative  expenses  referred  to  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  such 
payment  shall  not  be  made  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  have  received  assurances 
satisfactory   to   him   from   the   Government 
of  the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines  that  such 
sum  will  be  received  by  the  Government  of 
the  RepubUc  of  the  PhiUpplnes  in  tuU  satis- 
faction  and  final  settlement  of  any  and  all 
claims  analng  out  of  awards  for  war  damage 
compensation  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Oommiaslon  luder  the  terms  of  title 
I  of  the  Philippine  RehabUlUtlon  Act  of 
IMS   (60  Stat.  128)   and  that  the  Govem- 
memt  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall 
insiuw  that  no  part  of  such  siun  shall  be 
directly  or  indirectly  paid  to  any  former  Com- 
missioner or  employee  of  the  Philippine  War 
Damage   Commission   as   compensation  for 
services  rendered   as  attorney  or  agent  in 
connection  with  any  such  claim.' 

"Sec.  2.  All  dociunenu  currently  held  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
and  relating  to  unpaid  claims  arising  out  of 
war  damages  In  the  Philippines,  except  tor 
internal  doctmaents  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  Foreign  Claims  SetUement  Com- 
mission. 

"S»c.  3.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  first 
paragraph  of  UUe  V  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1963. 
not  heretofore  expended  for  administrative 
expenses,  shaU  be  used  for  making  the  pay- 
ment authorized  by  the  first  secUon  of  this 
Act,  except  that  of  such  funds,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  ahaU  be  available  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  which  may  be  Incurred  In 
terminating  Its  functions  with  respect  to 
awards  foar  war  damage  compensation  made 
by  the  Milllpplne  War  Damage  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1946  and  in  transferring  docu- 
ments in  accc»xlance  with  the  second  section 
of  this  Act. 


ending  June  30, 1M3,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(Ftor  text  of  the  amendment  referred 
to.  see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  IntenUon  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  5517) 
making  supplemental  approprUttons  for  the 
fiacal  year  ending  Jxms  80,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment; 
n«nsly.  on  page  9,  line  8,  after  $450,000,000, 
insert:  "to  remain  available  untU  June  30 
1964." 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  5517.  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  pin-- 
poses.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


April  24 


CELEBRA'nON  OP  SIQNINO  OP 
DJBCLARA'nON  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCK— ADDITIONAL  C06P0NS0R 
OP  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  fMr.  RnicoFr]  sub- 
mitted Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  25, 
favoring  observing  on  July  4  of  each 
year,  by  the  ringing  of  bells  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  of  the  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Senator  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  Initiative  he  has  dis- 
played by  submitting  the  resolution.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  on  the 
next  printing  of  that  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


"Sk:.  4.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  The 
Philippine  RehabUlUtlon  Act  Amendments 
of  1963'.- 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  5517.  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 


NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS  ACT- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  ll,  1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  CooPXR,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr,  Jackson. 
Mr.  Lowe  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  McGu 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bm  (S.  1321)  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  programs  in  the  United 
States,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Willums  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  April  11,  1963. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1  in  sponsor- 
ing 8.  1321.  leglslaUon  which  would 
establish  a  National  Service  Corps.  As 
one  who  has,  from  the  outset,  supported 
the  idea  of  making  American  abilities 
and  energies  available  to  developing  na- 
tions abroad.  I  believe  the  same  abilities 
and  dedication  could  be  used  effectively 
to  assist  local  communities  and  areas 
here  at  home. 

The  National  Service  Corps,  like  the 
Peace  Corps,  fits  naturally  into  an  old 


and  well-established  American  tnOiH^ 
of  helping  others  to  help  themsSS? 
However,  while  IJoin  as  a  cos^bS!^ 
the  bUI.  I  believe  that  ItTSSSoS 
should  be  examined  carefully  and  ek^ 

gr  the  committee  on  Labor  and  pSS 
Welfare,  and  I  reserve  my  poslUonto 
offer  amendmenu  while  this  bin  is  mvw 
consideration.  ™*' 

In  organizing  and  encouraging  th» 
people-to-people  program  during  the  but 
decade.  President  Elsenhower  conecti* 
recognised  the  great  vahie  to  be  galAM 
by  using  the  talents  and  ideas  ofow 
people  abroad.  In  the  same  mani^ 
considering  the  great  diversity  in  wealth 
and  opportunity  among  men  and  womm 
in  our  country.  I  bcUeve  that  the  Na. 
Uonal  Service  Corps  can  adilress  Itacjf 
at  hon.e  to  problems  requiring  ever  dm* 
attention.  ^" 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  particularly 
in  the  sorely  depressed  eastern  porUn 
I  have  in  recent  weeks  and  months  tern 
a  variety  of  situations  in  which  the  •err- 
ices  of  some  of  these  volunteers--and  I 
hope  many  will  be  Kentucky  volunteers- 
might  well  be  utilised.  The  men  sad 
women  in  these  areas  ask — also  fiuther- 
ing  an  old  tradition  of  ours— nothiog 
more  than  the  chance  to  earn  a  living 
and  to  improve  the  conditions  and  op- 
portunities which  affect  their  lives  sod 
the  lives  of  their  children.  The  Com 
which  this  bill  woiUd  establish,  thoiigh 
small  in  numbers,  can  be  of  help  work- 
ing on  community  and  regional  probloM. 
And  the  volunteers  will  also  be  leaminf 
about  the  problems  of  the  Nation  and 
preparing  themselves  for  service  to  the 
Nation  during  their  lifetime. 

I  shall  not  speak  further  on  this  sub- 
ject now.  except  to  say  that,  as  I  ob- 
served in  discussing  the  Youth  Empky- 
ment  measiire  on  April  10  in  the  Senate, 
we  must  provide  hope  and  training  {« 
our  youth  If  we  are  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Nation.  This  leglslatkn 
we  hav  introduced  will  materially  a«ist 
this  puipose — and  more — and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  pass  it  this  year. 
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pgOBUMB  OF  THE  DKM  SB  DB- 
FAIVilUOTT     AlfD    'BPFOIkTB     TO 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMDJl- 
TION  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
day the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Adm.  Jerauld  Wright.  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, to  be  Ambassador  to  China. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee  rule, 
this  pending  nomination  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  I 
days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  lIcINTTRK: 
AddrsM  entlUed   "A  Tax  Policy  for  Xco- 
nooiio   Growth."  delivered   bcfora   the  New 
Hampshire  Associated  General  Contractors, 
at  Ooocord.  N  H..  on  AprU  19.  1963. 


Ifr.  VAWWl&LD.  Mr.  President,  on 
jiPKfl  SD  the  flecretary  of  Defense,  l£r. 
B(ibat  &  IfcRamara,  delivered  an  ad- 
dnM  baton  tbm  American  Soeletar  of 
jljp^ifir  amon.  li  is  a  stralght- 
ignmxd  and  Uluaslnatlng  statement  of 
tbe  wntA  wKfpt  of  the  respooslMlltles  of 
the  Beeretary**  OfBee  and  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Ifaonn's  approach  to  these  respon- 
sOmtleeL 

It  !■  an  impressive  statement  which 
lets  forth  the  problems  of  the  Defense 
OipArtaaBnt  and  the  efforts  to  meet 
Hhm.  It  soggests  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
tligl  Mr.  Mdfamara  not  only  under- 
stands the  Imperative  of  Insvoing  that 
this  nation  have  the  kind  of  defense 
it  needs,  but  that  he  also  has  the  capac- 
ity and  integrity  to  see  to  it  that  this 
^^nM  Is  made  available  at  the  lowest 
^netkeml  cost  to  tbe  people  of  the  United 
SlitSB.  I  eoasmend  this  address  to  the 
Senate.  Mr.  President,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wss  ordered  U>  be  printed  in  the  Rccoid, 
utatiams: 

fCnuaaa  or  SacacTAST  or  DsrxNSx  Robot  S. 
MdfsMsaA  BcroKX  tkx  Amoucai*  Sociktt 
or  WawflTAm  Bwioas.  Or«TLiai-Hn.TON 
BorxL.  WASHtnoroif,  DC.  SsnntBAT,  Aran. 

What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Is  the 
problem  of  decisionmaking  in  the  Defense 
Departnaent,  and  tbe  way  we  are  trying  to 
approach  the  problem. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  responsible 
far  spending  nearly  10  percent  of  the  na- 
tional Incocae  of  this  coxintry.  It  employs 
3.7  million  Americans  directly,  in  and  out  of 
unlfocm.  and  millions  more  indirectly  in 
efvy  aspect  of  our  economic  life.  It  absorbs 
OT«r  half  of  every  tax  dollar,  as  it  has  done 
lor  over  s  decade. 

All  of  this  is  well  enough  known.  If  any- 
thing, tbe  potential  dangers  of  this  so-called 
mllitsi-y-lndustrlal  complex  have  been  over- 
stated rather  than  understated  in  recent 
months.  But  at  risk  of  repeating  the  ob- 
vious, let  me  point  out  once  again  that  this 
unavoidably  vast  establishment  exists  for  one 
porpoee  and  one  purpose  only:  to  act  as  the 
■trrant  of  VJS.  foreign  poUcy.  Our  respon- 
tfbtllty  Is  to  provide  this  Hatlon  with  the 
HMans  to  safeguard  Its  legitimate  Interests 
tad  to  meet  Its  commitments  at  home  and 
■round  the  world.  The  Defense  Department 
exists  to  serve  that  purpose,  and  to  serve 
none  other. 

Tet.  although  It  Is  easy  enough  to  «ay  Ln  a 
few  words  what  our  purpose  Is.  the  transla- 
tion of  this  purpose  into  decisions  on  force 
levels,  on  contingency  war  planning,  on 
weapons  developments — and  cancellations — 
on  reorganizations,  on  all  the  range  of  de- 
cisions which  shape  oiv  Defense  Establish- 
ment, cannot  be  readily  or  easily  deduced 
from  the  general  principles.  Tou  probably 
remember  General  Marshall's  shrewd  re- 
mark: "Don't  ask  me  to  say  we  agree  in 
prloclple;  that  just  means  we  haven't  agreed 
yet." 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  outline,  as  best  I 
can  In  a  single  talk,  how  we  are  trying  to 
translate  these  general  principles,  on  which 
nil  Americans  would  agree  our  defense  policy 
should  be  based.  Into  specific  decisions  that 
win  effectively  carry  through  those  general 
principles.  These  specific  decisions  will  In- 
evitably and  properly  remain  the  subject  of 
searching,   even   harsh,   criticism.     We  are. 


after  all,  dwOlng  with  issues  which  oouM 
wOmt  the  rwj  life  ot  tikis  nation.  IndMd  tbe 
life  of  a  great  part  ot  this  planet.  We  oan- 
ao«  »ma  tf o  *0t  olalBi  iiifainwnty.  Onlr  the 
hiture  «M  t«U  wbim  aatf  wters  ■•  hav* 
bssa  rlgbi.  whan  and  when  «•  have  bsea 
WKMg.  We  can  only  do  our  bast  to  approach 
tbaaa  prototams  aa  sensibly  and  realistteally 
as  «a  know  Isow. 

Lat  na  atari  witb  two  polnta  vhlch  seem 
to  tut  astonsatlc.  Ilia  first  to  that,  at  least 
within  any  raa«»  o<  defense  spending  that 
is  likely  to  appear  at  aU  daalraMe  In  the 
foreaeeaMa  future,  the  United  States  is  well 
able  to  spend  whatever  it  needs  to  spend  on 
national  security.  Tlie  second  point  to  that 
this  ablUty  does  not  excuse  us  from  applying 
strict  standards  of  effectlvenees  and  ettdextcy 
to  the  way  we  ^>end  our  defense  dollars. 

Last  faU.  white  we  w«re  prepsulng  for  the 
fiscal  1964  budget  decisions,  the  aaparate  rc- 
quaste  for  funds  ot  the  three  mUltary  depart- 
mants  totaled  over  $87  Mlllon.  Tba  Iradget 
as  finally  submitted  to  tba  Oongraas  totaled 
nearly  S54  bUUon.  a  cut  ot  over  SIS  bUlton. 
Thto  was  stUl  $3  UUlon  more  than  the  cur- 
rent defense  budget,  and  SlO  MlUon  more 
than  when  w«  took  oOoe  in  1061.  We  have 
bean  crltldasd  both  for  overruUng  tiae  mUl- 
tary. In  cutting  the  serrloe  requeata,  and  for 
spanrilng  too  much  money,  presumably  In 
faUlng  to  cut  tbe  service  requesU  far  eswugb. 
Sometimes,  to  my  oontlnulng  sorprtaa.  we 
are  crltlclaed  on  both  ccmnta  by  the  same 
people. 

The  fact  to  that  we  ooold.  as  a  nation, 
afford  to  spend  Biare  than  we  are  proposing 
if  that  were  lodged  to  be  in  our  national 
Interest.  Our  national  security  does  not 
□aad  to  be  oompromtaed  to  keep  defense 
spatxUng  down.  Where  we  have  cut.  the  euta 
have  not  rapiwssntad  dectolons  to  compro- 
mise national  sacnrlty  in  the  name  of  fru- 
gaUty.  Por  our  children  wUl  hardly  admire 
us  for  our  CrugaUty  U  It  to  achteved  at  a 
prtce  they  will  have  to  pay  in  blood  and 
suffering.  And  where  we  have  added  to  de- 
fense spending,  thoae  additions  have  not 
been  based  on  the  naive  notion  that  the 
bigger  our  defense  budget  to,  the  aafer  we 
wUl  be.  Nattonal  security  In  this  age  of 
hydrogen  bombs  and  intercontinental  mto- 
sUes  to  more  complicated  than  that. 

The  facts  are  that  national  security  In 
these  thnes  cannot  be  purchased  by  military 
spending  alone,  however  generous  a  scale, 
and  that  the  task  of  assuring  that  our  mlll- 
tSLry  spending  truly  serves  tbe  national  inter- 
est to  more  complicated  than  It  has  ever  been 
In  the  past.  And  more  tirgent.  The  test 
we  have  to  apply,  over  and  over  again,  is 
whether  a  particular  expenditure  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  to  really  in  o\ir  national  Interest. 

Kvefy  dollar  we  spend  Inefllclently  or  in- 
effecUvwfy  to  not  only  an  unnecessary  addl- 
tOBTm  the  arms  race  which  threatens  all 
mankind,  but  an  unfair  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer, or  an  unwise  diversion  of  resources 
which  could  be  Invested  elsewhere  to  serve 
our  national  Interests  at  home  or  abroad,  or 
a  dollar  that  could,  even  If  kept  in  the 
military  budget,  be  Invested  in  something 
that  would  better  strengthen  our  military 
posture.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  be  poor 
enough  to  grudge  the  price  of  our  own  sur- 
vival does  not  mean  we  are  rich  enough  to 
squander  our  resources  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security. 

T  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  we  can 
measure  national  security  In  terms  of  dol- 
lars— you  cannot  price  what  Is  Inherently 
priceless.  But  If  we  are  to  avoid  talking  In 
generalities,  we  must  talk  about  dollars:  for 
policy  declstona  must  sooner  or  later  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  budget  decisions  on 
where  to  spend  and  how  much. 

When  we  took  office,  we  saw  three  major 
tasks  l>efore  us.  First,  we  had  to  accelerate 
the  strengthening  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
force,  a  task  which  Involves  not  merely  in- 
creases In  the  size  of  the  force,  but  major 


hnprovementa  in  Its  surrtTabUlty  ani  la  tbe 
provtekms  to  maintain  laeponsHila  u—iamf 
and  oontral  at  aU  ttmaa.  Wia  had  a  teat  basa 
tram  whleta  to  week.  My  pradnfH— ,  Ttook 
Gates,  had  already  given  Strang  support  to 
such  programs  as  Mlaatanaa  aad  Mlails. 
which  are  ilaslgnad  to  iMa  oat  any  ooneaiv- 
abte  attack,  so  that  tlaey  «o  not  have  to  be 
launched  on  snort  or  ambtgwons  warning. 
But  we  felt  further  tanpatua  wwi  nsadad.  Wa 
have,  for  example;  Ineraaaad  by  SO  parcant 
the  programed  rate  of  Polarto  praeursment. 
and  doubled  our  prodvctkm  eapaMlity  for 
IClnutcman.  wa  have  liiiiiaaaiij  by  10  per- 
cent the  portion  of  B-8S  bombars  on  IS- 
mlnute  ground  alert.  Tba  kind  of  flaslbllity 
that  these  programs  provMa  to  ataaotutaly 
vital.  Overall.  In  the  last  34  montlia  wa  have 
doubled  the  number  of  warbsads  to  our 
strategic  alert  foroaa.  And  drning  tba  aame 
period  we  have  ineraaaad  by  eo  parcant 
NATO's  tactical  nuclear  forosa  In  Waatam 
Kurope. 

Second,  major  incrsaaea  in  our  nonnuclear 
capabUtttoa  were  urgently  naaded.  Aooonl- 
In^y,  we  tncraaaed  the  number  oT  oombat- 
ready  Army  dlvtelons  by  45  psrcent.  Wa 
augmented  by  80  percent  the  Air  Voroa  capa- 
bUlty  for  tactical  air  support  at  wimiwrt  op- 
erattons.  Wa  have  ineraaaad  our  ppoeora- 
ment  of  comtiat  suppllea  aad  aquipmaot,  to 
correct  serious  Imbalaaoas  and  Inadaquactaa 
that  bad  developed  over  the  years.  Wa  have 
Increased  nearly  sixfold  our  spaelal  fotvaa. 
made  up  of  highly  trained  men  who  eannot 
only  deal  with  gverrlUa  warfare,- tout  niora 
Important,  can  train  tbe  paopla  undar  tar- 
rortot  attack  to  defend  lliiiiiMSlias 

Tbe  third  major  effort  eannot  be  so  aasUy 
defined.  What  it  Involvas  to  a  broad  effort 
to  Improve  the  cffacttvaneas  and  eilelaiMy  of 
the  Defense  Bstabllahmant.  It  to  this  tttart 
that  I  want  to  talk  about  moat,  partly  be- 
cauae  it  to  the  most  controvefealal — realty  ttaa 
only  one  of  these  three  effcrts  which  baa  been 
widely  controversUl— partly  bacaiaa  It  la.  by 
Its  nature,  very  diffoas.  involving  a  wide 
variety  of  largely  independent  efforts,  whiah 
cannot  properly  be  sununed  up  to  a  few 
sentences. 

The  ftrst  two  of  our  major  objectives — ^tbe 
Improvement  of  our  strategic  retaUatcry 
forces  and  the  buildup  of  our  nonniirViar 
f oroea — oommanded  wide  support  by  tba  tlma 
we  took  office. 

Tixe  importance  of  additional  effort  to  as- 
sure that  our  strategic  iwtaltotory  nucHemr 
forces  were  both  adequate  aad  subject  to 
effective  control  at  all  ttmaa  waa  widely 
accepted.  Conaequently.  It  was  clear  that 
a  munber  of  major  and  expensive  atapa  ware 
needed  in  the  atrateglc  retaliatory  area.  It 
would  have  been  national  folly  to  allow  any 
question  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  potential 
attacknr  that  VS.  foroea  ware  not  capa- 
ble of  abeorbing  a  surprim  attack  and  strik- 
ing back  with  devastating  fnry. 

It  was  equally  clear  that  we  could  not 
either  effectively  or  sensibly  count  on  tbe 
threat  of  massive  retaliation  to  deter  the 
whole  range  of  political  and  military  aggres- 
sion open  to  an  ingenious  and  determined 
adversary.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a 
I  threat  was  ever  a  universal  deterrent.  It 
I  did  not  deter  the  attack  on  Korea,  the  pres- 
sure on  Berlin,  or  the  attempt  to  subvert 
southeast  AsU.  StlU  less  is  it  likely  to  be 
a  universal  deterrent  In  an  age  when  nu- 
clear superiority,  even  though  subetantial  in 
terms  of  numbers,  cannot  guarantee  a  vic- 
tory In  any  meaningful  sense. 

No  one  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
seriously  believed  that  a  dectolon  to  em- 
ploy our  strategic  nuclear  forces  could  make 
sense  except  In  tbe  face  of  massive  aggres- 
sion— such  as  a  large-scale  attack  on  West- 
ern Europe — and  consequently  It  was  clear 
that,  unless  we  were  willing  to  live  under 
a  constant  threat  of  having  to  choose  be- 
tween nuclear  holocaust  and  retreat,  we  re- 
quired major  improvements  in  our  less-than- 
all-out  war  capabilities.    It  remained  for  us 
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to  tranaUte  theae  general  notkma  into  sp«- 
clllo  procrama,  to  flU  in  tha  datatla.  to  carry 
tba  programa  tluousli  Tlcoroualy  and  ez- 
yadltloualy.  But  oo  tbe  faaeral  alma,  there 
was  Uttla  qiiarrel. 

It  ia  only  ia  the  thlM  area,  the  problem 
of  Ineraaatnc  the  effeetlTenan  and  eOctency 
oX  our  Military  BatabUahment.  that  contro- 
T«ray  haa  dereloped.  Not  that  there  was 
much  diaagreement  about  the  need:  for  yeara 
•Teryone  who  haa  thought  Mrlously  about 
the  Department  of  Defenae  has  felt  that 
major  Improvements  were  needed.    The  solu- 


April  t^ 


and  the  Air  Want  Taatleal  Air 

Thle  kind  ef  reform  p««v& 

prorement  la  the  cffeottve^wB  at  onr^i^' 

tary  fctahllehment.   Brea  trh«w  it^i^^ 

le^l  dliMtly   to  lower    nrMi<iHL_ 

eoooomleal  In  the  true - 


be  realtand  ftom  actions  taken  ao  f ar  in  the 
ooet-redoetlon   program  will   be  orer  $IM 
builoti. 
Our  UTfet  by  fleoei  ywr  IMT  la  mntat 

M.4  billion  a  ye«.  eM*  year.  e««ry  year, ,    ^  ^.^       ■  ■iwimi      h  ^ 

through  reforms  in  the  proem'emfliit  and     eoooomleal  In  the  true  ■^ntt  afthTiiJ' 
logistlo  areas  alone.     80  we  are  not  talking      that  is.   it  glTcs  us  the  maximmna^SS: 
about  trlTlal  gums  of  money.    And  my  own     secxuity  obtainable  from  the  doUanTZ^ 
Judgment  U  that  we  are  stlU  only  eerateh-     spend.    We  can  imagine  many  (UAimt  - 
ing  the  anrfaoe.    I  believe  that  we  should     of  wars  the  United  StateaiMat  benn 
eventually  be  able  to  surpasa  our  own  pree-      to  flgbt.  but  a  war  in  which  the  Arm 
ont  goal  of  $3.4  billion  annual  savings,  and     independenUy  of  the  Navy   or  the  iu».~r~ 
,.         ^      ^  ^  ,  I  emphaaiae  that  we  are  talking  about  an-     dependenUy  of  the  Air  rorce    is  xJtflJ^ 

Uons  offered  ranged  from  drastic  proposals  nual.  not  one-time  savings.  Severml  ymn  them.  Quite  obvlouslv  the  ^o^dir!.*^  * 
for  complete  unmcatioo  of  the  Armed  Forcee  ago  there  was  talk  of  saving  M  billion  per  the  planning  of  the  four  sSvStI^v"' 
to  vague  suggeetloos  about  "cutting  the  fat      year  by  unifying  the  armed  servlcee.     1  think      eminently  good  sense  on  the  njux^f^ 

that  through   vigorous   pursuit   of   the   ooet      tary  grounds.  ^^* 

reduction  effort  we  can  save  the  same  kind  of 
money  that  had  been  envisaged  through  uni- 
fication of  the  services  without  the  serious 
disadvantages  of  a  single  service. 

As  I  have  said,  most  of  this  formal  cost- 
reduction  program  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
With  military  effectlvenees,  one  way  or  the 


out  of  the  military  budget. 

Thus,  there  waa  a  national  consensus  here 
that  reforms  were  in  order.  But  there  was 
DO  eonMiisus  on  Just  what  should  be  done. 
And  there  was  an  additional  and  inevitable 
human  problem.  For  these  reforms  would 
necessarily  take  the  shape  of  changes  In  the 
traditional  ways  of  doing  things,  and  limita- 
tions on  the  customary  ways  of  spending  de- 
fenae moxMy.  It  is  inevitable  that  people 
will  take  more  easily  to  suggestions  that 
they  should  have  more  money  to  apend,  as 
In  the  improvement  of  our  nuclear  and  non- 
nuelear  capabllltlee.  than  to  suggestions  that 
they  must  spend  less,  <x  that  they  must 
abandon  established  ways  of  doing  things. 
Tet  the  very  substantial  Increases  In  the 
budget  which  we  felt  neceesary  added  a  fur- 
ther strong  Incentive,  if  any  were  needed,  to 
move  ahead  on  these  problems  of  Increasing 
efficiency  and  effectlvenees. 

The  first  azxl  moet  Important  thing  to  no- 
tice about  the  effort  in  this  area  U  what  it  is 
not.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  save  dollars  at  the 
expense  of  military  effectlvenees.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  can  be  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  first  Is  easentlally  a  series  of  man- 
agement reforms  of  the  kind  you  will  find  in 
any  well-run  organization,  an  effort  which  is 
in  large  part  covered  by  the  formal  5-year 
ooat-reductlon  program  we  set  up  In  July 
IMS.  The  common  characteristic  of  reforms 
in  this  part  of  the  effra^  is  that  they  have 
very  little.  If  anything,  to  do  with  military 
effectiveness,  one  way  or  the  other.  Iliey 
neither  Increase  nor  decrease  our  military 
effectlvenees:  they  merely  save  money  by  In- 
troducing more  elBcient  methods  of  doing 
things. 

To  give  a  small  example  of  what  I  mean, 
we  found  that  the  various  elemente  of  the 
Department  were  xising  slightly  different 
forms  for  reqtiislttons — 16  in  all.  As  a  re- 
sult, nearly  every  time  a  piece  of  property 
was  transferred  from  one  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  another,  a  new  requisition  form  had 
to  be  typed  out,  tens  of  thousands  of  forms 
per  year.  By  establishing  a  common  requi- 
sition f<ffm  and  system,  we  eliminated  tens 
of  thousands  of  man-hours  of  labor  formally 
wasted  In  having  clerics  retype  the  forms. 
This  will  save  tis  about  $20  million  a  year 
when  the  change  becomes  fully  operative. 

The  creation  of  the  Defense  Supply  Agency 
to  handle  the  pxirchase  of  common  supplies 
for  the  Department  saved  $31  million  this 
year  in  overhead  coets  alone,  and  these  an- 
nual savings  will  grow  in  succeeding  years. 
I  need  not  dwell  on  such  colorful  but  rela- 
tively minor  accomplishments  as  the  con- 
solidation erf  the  18  different  types  and  slaes 
of  butcher  smocks,  the  4  kinds  of  belt 
bucklee,  and  the  6  kinds  of  exercise  bloomers. 
We  estimate  that  actions  initiated  this 
year  will  ultimately  save  nearly  $800  million 
through  Increased  use  of  competitive,  as  op- 
posed to  noncompetitive  procxnrement;  over 
$300  million  through  shifts  from  oost-plus- 
flxed-fee  contracts  to  fixed  or  incentive  price 
contracts;  over  $900  million  through  better 
management  of  inventories;  nearly  $300  mil- 
lion through  closing  or  reducing  operations 
at  330  instaUatlons.  freeing  45,000  men  and 
380,000  acree  of  land,  and  so  on  down  the 
line.   The  total  savings  which  will  ultimately 


80   I   would    repeat:    It  la 


mistake  te 
equate  our  efforts  toward  ImprovlM  ^gJT 
Uveness  and  efficiency  solely  with  a  disZ* 
to  save  money.  That  is  very  Importeat. 
But  mUltary  effecUveiMSs  Is  even  more  to. 
portant.  Money  savings  are  what  Is  1 
to  talk  about:  For  it  ts  easy  to  ex|>laln 


other.     It  merely  saves  large  sums  of  money,      thing  In  terms  of  saving  x  hunttttdrarMU 
The  second,  and  really  the  more  important,     lions  of  dollars;  and  compUeated  to  mmt  «mL 


part  of  the  effort  does  bear  directly  on  mill 
tary  effectlvenees.  Although  dollar  savings 
are  sometimes  an  important  byproduct,  here 
the  essential  point  is  to  increase  military 
effectlvenees.  For  example,  we  found  that 
the  three  mlUtary  departments  had  been 
establishing  their  reqiarements  Independ- 
ently of  each  other.  I  think  the  results  can 
fairly  be  described  as  chaotic:  the  Army 
planning,  for  example,  iras  baaed  primarily 
on  a  long  war  of  attrition,  while  the  Air  ^orce 
plannmg  was  based,  largely,  on  a  short  war  of 
nuclear  bombardment.  Consequently,  the 
Army  was  stating  a  requirement  for  stocking 
months  of  fighting  supplies  against  the  event 
oS  a  sizable  conventional  eoiifllct.  while  the 
Air  Force  stock  requirements  for  such  a  war 
had  to  be  mettsxuvd  in  days,  and  not  very 
nucny  days  at  that.  Bthcr  approach,  con- 
sistently followed,  might  make  eome  sense. 
The  two  combined  could  not  poeslbly  make 
sense.  What  we  needed  was  a  coordinated 
strategy  seeking  objectives  actiudly  attain- 
able with  the  military  resources  available. 

We  are  moving  with  all  reasonable  speed 
toward  a  properly  balanced  force  struetiue. 
I  say  with  all  reasonable  speed  because  there 
would  be  enormous  practical  dilBcxiltles  in 
trying  to  get  this  Job  done  overnight.  But 
we  are  moving  as  fast  as  we  eenslbly  can  to 
balance  men  against  suppllss;  deployable 
divisions  sgalnst  sea  and  airlift  capability  to 
handle  thoee  divisions;  ground  combat  units 
against  tactical  air  squadrons  to  support 
those  units. 

A  realistic  reappraisal  of  our  needs  iwilted 
in  a  reduction  of  stated  requlrenunts  by 
$24  billion,  but  also  in  a  doubling  of  the 
division-months  of  combat  equipment  ac- 
tiuUly  on  hand.  The  fact  is.  that  in  the 
past,  so-called  requirements  bore  almost  no 
relation  to  the  real  world:  enormous  re- 
quirements existed  on  paper,  often  almost 
entirely  disembodied  from  the  actual  sise  and 
nature  of  the  procurement  program.  There 
were  gross  Inventory  ImbiUances:  the  Army, 
for  example,  while  in  general  far  short  of  iU 
stated  requirements,  had  270  percent  of  its 
requirement  for  106  mm.  towed  howitzers. 
290  percent  of  the  requirements  for  4J-lnch 
mortars;  we  had  10  times  as  many  2.7S-lnch 
rockets  as  were  required.  By  taking  a  more 
realistic  look  at  the  whole  requirements 
picture,  we  were  able,  for  example,  to  save 
$150  million  on  Sparrow  missiles  for  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  $163  million  on  Army  .50- 
callber  machine  gvms. 

The  new  form  of  budget  for  the  first  time 
grouped  together  for  planning  purposes  \uilts 
which  must  fight  together  in  the  event  of 
war.  The  Navy  strategic  force,  the  Polaris 
submarines,  are  considered  together  with 
the  Air  Force  Strategic  Air  Command:  Navy 
general  purpose  forces  are  considered  to- 
gether with  the  Army  and  Marine  divisions 


the  details  of  planning  and  hw«f^|^  ,„, 
the  like.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  total  «(. 
fort  U  aimed  both  at  saving  money  and  to' 
proving  military  eflecUTsnass.  And  it  Is  tbs 
latter,  improving  the  affectivsaess  of  our 
Military  Establishment,  which  is  the  Ant 
priority,  for  It  u  the  Utter  which  dlreetlv 
affects  national  security. 

Where  the  sltuaUon  becomes  more  com. 
plicated  is  when  decisions  must  be  bum* 
on  requested  force  level  Increasea  or  develop- 
ment or  procurement  of  new  weapons. 

The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that  add- 
ing a  weapon  to  our  Inventory  is  not  usees. 
sarUy  synonymous  with  sddlng  to  oar  u- 
tlonal  security. 

The  second  thing  to  remember  is  that  tvtn 
If  we  were  to  draft  every  scientist  and  eagi. 
neer  in  the  country  Into  weapons  devtiop- 
ment  work,  we  could  still  develop  only  s 
fraction  of  the  systems  that  are  proposed. 
We  must  pick  and  choose  very  carefully 
among  the  proposals  to  get  the  ones  on 
which  we  shoxild  actually  proceed.  Thh 
process  of  choice  must  liegln  with  a  requlrs- 
ment  for  solid  indications  that  a  proposed 
system  would  really  add  something  to  our 
national  security.  Kven  then,  we  still  have 
to  pick  and  chooee.  but  we  cannot  cv«i 
seriously  consider  going  ahead  with  a  full- 
scale  weapons  system  development  until  that 
basic  requirement  has  been  met. 

The  whole  subject  of  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment management  deeerves  a  separate 
speech.  Development  costs  alone  on  typical 
major  weapons  systems  today  average  up- 
ward of  $1  billion.  Over  a  billion  doUan 
was  spent  on  the  atomic  airplane,  which 
was  little  closer  to  being  a  useful  weapon 
when  we  canceled  it,  shortly  after  taking 
office,  than  It  had  been  half  a  dozen  yean 
earlier.  Eighty  million  was  spent  on  the 
Oooee  decoy  missile,  essentially  a  pUotle« 
aircraft  that  the  enemy  would  confxise  with 
our  B--53's.  But  the  device,  once  launched, 
could  not  be  recalled.  Since  the  B-52'a  have 
to  be  launched  on  amblguoxu  warning  to 
avoid  being  destroyed  on  the  ground,  the 
nonrecallable  decoys  were  obviously  Incom- 
patible with  the  B-52's.  These  are  a  few 
examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  hope  will 
happen  less  often  In  the  future. 

Th»  RS-70  is  an  example  of  a  weapoo 
which,  it  seems  to  me.  falls  to  meet  the  basic 
requirement  for  a  nukjor  systems  develop- 
ment: a  solid  IndlcaUon  that  the  weapon, 
if  developed,  would  add  significantly  to  our 
national  security.  It  happens  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly expensive  weapon:  to  develop,  pro- 
cure, and  operate  a  modeet  force  of  these 
planes  would  cost  us  at  least  $10  biUlon. 
Yet  considering  the  weapons  we  already 
have,  or  will  have  by  the  time  the  RS-TO 
could  be  operaUonal,  it  is  very  hard  to  sse 
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)^0V  this  weapoo  would  add  to  our  national 

•ecurtty. 

Xhs  whole  debate  on  the  BS-70,  in  fact, 
bai  tended  to  be  conducted  In  terms  which 
tjave  >-ery  little  to  do  with  the  facts  of  tlie 
giruatlon.  There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  mls- 
,l)es  versus  bombers.  I  have  no  feeling  about 
QitoUw  versus  bootbers  as  such.  If  Tomabsts 
larve  our  national  interest,  then  we  should 
^  Interested  In  bombers;  If  missiles,  then 
««  sbeiuld  be  interested  la  missilss;  if  a  mix. 
Uien  we  should  be  UUerestsd  in  the  mix. 
As  General  Leliay  obeenrsd:  "If  kiddle  cars 
will  do  the  Job,  we  will  use  them."  But  the 
(nieetlon  Is  really  not  about  bombers  vei  sus 
mlMlles.  because  the  RS-70  Is  not  a  bomber 
m  anything  llloe  the  traditional  meaning  of 
Ifca  tsna.  The  BS-TO  would  carry  no  bombs. 
It  would  attack  Its  target  with  a  very  com- 
plsx  alr-launehsd  mlssHe  system  from  dis- 
tances of  hundreds  of  miles.  Now  there  are 
Tsrlous  platforms  from  which  to  launch  mls- 
iBeB.  We  can  launch  them  troai  hardened 
^Sos  In  the  ground;  we  can  launch  them 
from  submarines  under  the  sea;  we  can 
Itoneh  them  from  aircraft.  The  qjuestlon  is 
not  bossbs  vsrsas  missiles.  We  are  all  agreed 
It  iBiat  be  adasilss.  The  debate  is  about 
alternative  launching  platforms  and  alterna- 
tire  mlasUe  sjrstems.  And  the  particular 
Unnchlng  platform  and  missile  system  jiro- 
poeed  In  the  R8-70  program  Just  Is  not  an 
aflSeilve  means  to  accomplish  the  missions 
proposed  to  be  assigned  So  it. 

akyboU  was  a  soaxewhat  different  story. 
The  Skybolt  development  was  begun  in 
UM0  to  meet  a  very  specific  need.  This  was 
to  clear  a  path  for  our  bombers  by  knocking 
out  the  enemy's  air  defenses.  The  defense 
rappresslon  role  is  vital:  unless  it  Is  per- 
formed, the  bombers  cannot  get  through  to 
their  targets.  One  reason  that  It  is  now 
t^rted  that  by  the  IfiTO's  the  traditional 
manned  bomber  will  be  obeolete  Is  that  by 
thsB  we  anticipate  It  will  be  more  costly  to 
luppress  air  defenses  In  order  to  carry  out 
sn  effective  bombing  attack  than  It  will 
be  to  attack  the  target  directly  with  missiles, 
■ven  now.  bombers  are  of  limited  vaUie  un- 
ISBS  we  have  sofnethtng  that  can  go  In  ahead 
clear  a  path  for  them.     That  means  a 


The  Hound  Dog  had  been  developed  for 
that  Job,  but  the  Skybolt,  It  was  planned, 
would  do  it  much  better.  Two  Important 
things  have  happened  dtirlng  the  Skybolt 
development  that  changed  this  Judgment: 
Pint,  the  development  Itself  fell  far  short  of 
IU  goals:  Skybolt  turned  out  to  be  much 
more  expensive  than  had  been  anticipated; 
It  would  be  leas  accurate  than  had  been  an- 
ticipated: it  would  take  longer  to  achieve 
aooepUble  levels  of  reliability  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Second,  we  had  been  success- 
ful in  developing  other  weapons  that  were 
•Ull  on  the  drawing  lx>«rd  when  Skybolt 
was  proposed.  What  all  this  added  up  to 
Wka  that  while  the  defense  suppression  role 
remained  vital.  Skylx>lt  was  no  longer  vi- 
tal. In  fact,  It  liecame  clear  that  by  using 
the  already  developed  Hound  Dog  plus 
some  additional  Mlnutemen.  already  de- 
veloped, we  could  do  the  defense  suppression 
Job  for  about  $2  billion  less  than  we  could 
by  continuing  to  go  ahead  on  Skyl>olt  as 
If  nothing  had  changed  since  1959. 

These  two  Illustrations,  the  RS-70  and 
Skybolt.  point  up  some  of  the  fundamen- 
tal considerations  that  must  enter  Into  de- 
fense policy  decisions.  Does  the  proposal 
really  add  something  significant  to  our 
national  security?  If  the  proposal  does 
serve  an  Important  need,  does  It  do  so  as  well 
.1*  other  alternative  means  of  reaching  the 
same  end?  Do  the  assumptions  on  which 
you  baaed  your  preliminary  decisions  several 
y«er8  ago  still  hold  true? 

Let  me  note  also  another  reason  for  re- 
straint Id  pushing  ahead  uncritically  on 
proposed  new  weapons  of  doubtful  im- 
portance.   As  weapons  systems   grow   more 


oomptea.  more  eivenslve.  aaa  «k»s  dlflcalt 
to  malnuin  In  a  high  state  of  ailUtary  read- 
iness, it  Is  sssentlal  that  ws  Itaali  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  ntv  systems  that  we 
bring  into  operation:  for  we  want  to  be  as 
sure  as  possible  that  we  can  depend  on  every 
system  to  operate  nrhen  it  is  really  nssdsd. 
A  basic  fact  of  life  Is  that  undsr  tbs  chaotto 
oondltions  of  combat  you  do  not  get  any- 
thing like  the  efficiency  of  weapons  sys- 
tems that  you  get  on  a  test  range.  Relative 
simplicity  Is  a  moet  desirable  characteristic 
of  a  weapons  system,  or  of  a  combination  of 
systems. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  past  has  l>een 
the  tendency  of  planners,  conoentratmg  on 
a  particular  propoasd  sjrstem,  to  forget  thht 
every  additional  Mt  of  oomplexlty  you  add 
to  yoiu  operation  tends  to  degrade  the  overall 
efficiency  of  the  operation.  Eventually  you 
reach  a  point  where  the  advantage  of  adding 
a  new  system  is  outweighed  by  the  effect  of 
the  additional  oomplexlty.  We  have  accu- 
mulated some  disturMag  evidenoe  about  the 
effect  of  proliferation  of  weapons  systems  in 
the  recent  past  on  the  operational  depend- 
ability of  thoee  systems.  We  don't  want  to 
put  ourselves  In  the  position  of  the  camera 
bug  who  weights  himself  down  with  so  much 
specialized  equipment  for  every  contingency 
that  he  actually  gets  poorer  results  than  a 
more  lightly  equipped  competitor.  And  let 
me  add  that  not  only  do  the  prollfsratloc 
and  complication  of  weapons  reduce  depend- 
ability, but  they  are  also  major  factors  con- 
tributing to  enormous  excess  inventories  of 
parts  and  equipment — excesses  which  today 
amovmt  to  over  $12  billion. 

These  considerations  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  i'FA  decisions.  On  that  Issue, 
the  really  difficult  decision  was  not  the 
choice  of  contractor,  but  the  cancellation  of 
the  Services  two-plane  program  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  single  aircraft  to  serve  both 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  After  extended 
discussion  and  great  controversy,  both  the 
civilian  and  military  leaders  now  agree  such 
a  program  will  meet  the  military  require- 
ments. It  will  yield  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $1  blUlon.  The  choice  of  a  contrac- 
tor for  such  an  aircraft  was  a  subsidiary 
decision.  Both  contractors  presented  ac- 
ceptable designs,  each  capable  of  meeting 
the  military  requirement,  and  vrtth  little  to 
choose  between  them  on  the  basis  of  per- 
formance. The  choice  of  contractor,  there- 
fore, could  be  determined  by  the  civilian 
authorities  who  are  charged  by  law  with 
making  such  decisions,  on  considerations  of 
ultimate  cost  and  program  risk. 

What  I  have  been  suggesting  in  theee  illus- 
trations Is  that  the  question  ot  how  to  qiend 
our  defense  dollars  and  how  much  to  spend 
is  a  good  deal  xaore  complicated  than  is  often 
assumed.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  a  new 
weapon  would  really  add  to  our  national 
security,  no  matter  how  attractive  the 
weapon  can  be  made  to  seem,  looked  at  by 
itself.  Anyone  who  has  been  exposed  to  so- 
called  "brochuremanshlp"  knows  that  even 
the  most  outlandish  notions  can  be  dressed 
up  to  look  superficially  attractive.  You  have 
to  consider  a  very  wide  range  of  issues — the 
missions  our  forces  must  be  prepared  to  per- 
form, the  effects  of  a  proposed  system  on  the 
stability  of  the  military  situation  In  the 
world,  the  alternatives  open  to  us  for  per- 
forming the  niisslons  required. 

Tou  cannot  make  decisions  simply  by  ask- 
ing yourself  whether  something  might  be 
nice  to  have.  Tou  have  to  make  a  Judg- 
ment on  how  much  Is  enough. 

I  emphasize  Judgment  because  you  can't 
even  be  sure  yourself,  much  less  prove  to 
others,  that  your  decision  was  precisely  right 
to  the  last  dollar — even  to  the  last  billion 
dollars.     But  the  decision  has  to  be  made. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between 
the  way  we  make  these  toxigh  decisions  to- 
day, and  the  way  they  iised  to  be  made. 
Formerly,  an  arbitrary   budget   celling  was 


fixed  for  national  defense,  and  funds  were 
then  apporUonad  amoc^  tha  ssrrioes.  To- 
day w«  sTsnrtne  all  our  aUUtary  needs,  aad 
thsa  dedds  at  what  point  our  mUitary 
strength  is  in  baUnce  with  the  requirements 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

lliere  are.  of  course,  sharp  tfifferenoes  of 
opinion  on  where  we  should  ^mmI  oar  aiar- 
glnal  defenae  dollars.  Aad  here  is  where  the 
responsibility  most  clerly  falls  on  tbs  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae.  because  hsrs  Is  whsrs  it 
must  fall  not  only  ooastltutloaaUy  but  un- 
der any  rational  system.  For  thsss  dsdslons 
can  only  be  made  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Defense  EstabTlshn\ent  as  a  whole,  not 
from  the  pomt  of  view  of  the  IndiflUual 
services.  Indeed  the  vary  biggest  deciaton — 
such  as  the  basic  kinds  of  forces  we  need, 
and  the  oocasloas  oa  whioh  sre  might  want 
to  commit  those  forces  must  l>e  maite  a$  an 
even  higher  level:  for  they  Involve  basla 
questions  of  national  policy  which  transcend 
the  interest  of  the  Defense  Department,  or 
the  State  Department,  or  indeed  any  part  of 
the  Oovernment.  and  must  be  nukde  at  the 
Presidential  level. 

Earlier.  I  described  the  rthaotte  sttuatloa 
that  resulted  from  the  Individual  Serrtoes 
deciding  unilaterally  what  ktnd  of  dslKue 
preparations  were  most  urgsatlj  needed. 
Kach  of  the  sarvlcea  had  a  different  concept 
of  what  kinds  of  wars  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  fight,  with  the  result  that  the  forees 
under  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  stmiAy 
did  not  fit  t)j#stlitr  in  the  way  they  nnst 
to  maximize  their  combat  sffecttveiasBS. 
Now,  this  same  problem  comes  up  wh«i  th$ 
services  recommend  weapons  systems. 
There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  that.  It  Is  in- 
evitable. The  services  properly  fight  hard 
for  their  viewpoints.  This  is  probably  the 
greatest  single  advantage  of  having  separate 
services,  Instead  of  one  unified  service.  But 
as  a  practical  matter,  althoxigh  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  a  variety  of  alternative  poU- 
des,  at  the  end  we  must  havs  one  defease 
policy,  not  three  conflicting  defense  poUclee. 
And  It  Is  the  job  of  the  Secretary  and  his 
staff  to  make  sure  that  this  Is  the  case. 
Just  as  It  is  the  Job  of  the  President  to  see 
that  vre  have  one  national  security  policy, 
and  not  a  series  of  conflicting  patidss  In  the 
State  Department,  the  Ttvasury,  the  De- 
fense Department,  and  so  forth. 

There  is  nothing  innately  desirable  about 
centralization.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
when  national  security  decisions  affect  broad 
Interests  they  must  be  made  from  a  central 
point,  not  from  subordinate  points  each 
specially  concerned  with  one  part  of  the 
forest — and  not  even  by  a  committee  made 
up  of  repreeentatives  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  forest.  For  the  nature  of  committees 
is  to  compromise  their  special  Interests, 
which  Is  not  the  same  as  making  the  deci- 
sion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national 
Interest. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense — and  I  am  talk- 
ing about  any  Secretary  of  Defense — miist 
make  certain  kinds  of  decisions,  not  because 
he  prestunes  his  judgment  to  t>e  superior 
to  his  advisors,  military  or  civilian,  but  be- 
cause his  position  Is  the  best  place  from 
which  to  niake  those  decisions. 

This  same  kind  of  argvunent  applies  when 
economic  Interests  affected  by  defense  deci- 
sions generate,  as  they  Inevitably  will, 
political  pressures  on  defense  officials.  Such 
pressures  are  an  intrinsic  and  necessary  part 
of  a  democratic  political  process.  There  are 
a  good  many  advantages  in  forcing  public 
officials  to  listen  to  people  outside  of  their 
own  staffs  who  do  not  diare  their  views  and 
assumptions.  But  It  is  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment officials,  representing  the  national  in- 
terest rather  than  any  smaller  interest,  to 
stand  up  to  these  pressurss  where  what  Is 
asked  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  nation- 
al Interest. 

No  single  speech  can  do  justice  to  the  full 
complexity  of  defense  decisionmaking.     But 
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ftt  heart  tbe  problem  oomea  down,  always, 
to  tbe  aam*  queatlons:  Wbat  is  really  In 
our  national  Intcnatt  Wbat  will  help  thla 
country  to  play  the  role  we  want  It  to  play 
lu  thfa  terribly  eritleal  period  of  tbe  world'a 
history?  We  are  Interested  In  savlnir  money. 
In  alleviating  economic  hardablpa  from  base 
rtoelnga  and  the  like,  in  eound  mllltary- 
clTlIUa  relations.  In  the  whole  range  of  Is- 
sues which  tend  to  dominate  the  headlines. 
But  tbe  natl<Mial  interest  towers  above  them 
all;  and  It  Is  the  national  Interest,  above  all, 
that  we  seek  to  serve. 


OBJEXmON  TO  EARLY  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  cus- 
tomarily all  Senators  give  unanlmoiis 
consent  to  waive  the  3-day  rule.  Appro- 
priations measures  have  often  been  taken 
up  a  day  or  two  after  the  committee  has 
reported,  and  with  very  little  time  for 
Senators  to  study  hearings  and  commit- 
tee reports  and  to  be  prepared  to  act  on 
them. 

What  has  happened  today  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  typical.  On  Tuesday,  the 
majority  leader  asked  me  if  I  was  willing 
to  have  the  bill  brought  up  the  following 
Monday,  which  is  next  Monday.  This 
was  in  compliance  with  the  3-day  rule 
and  gave  time  over  tbe  weekend  to  study 
the  measure.    Of  course,  I  agreed. 

This  morning  I  was  asked  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  to  wtUve  the  nile,  so 
the  bill  could  be  taken  up  and  passed  on 
Friday  of  this  week.  As  a  matter  of  ac- 
commodation to  a  colleague,  I  reluctantly 
agreed. 

But  this  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall 
waive  this  right,  unless  a  clear  need  for 
prompt  passage  can  be  shown. 

This  supplemental  bill  involves  more 
than  $11^  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  deals  with  a  broad  complexity  of 
spending  programs.  It  involves  a  $52 
million  increase  in  the  appropriations 
requested  by  the  House.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  by  how  much,  if 
any,  this  measure  should  be  reduced. 

But  if  Senators  do  not  take  the  time 
to  analjTze  these  huge  spending  proposals 
when  they  come  to  the  floor,  how  can 
they  possibly  vote  responsibly  on  spend- 
ing huge  sums? 

Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfizlo  has 
been  doing  an  excellent  Job  of  handling 
Important  legislation  under  very  difficult 
circumstances,  and  after  a  gallant  fight 
to  speed  up  our  record  slow  start. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  add  to  the  ma- 
jority leader's  difficulties,  by  holding  up 
Senate  consideration  of  appropriation 
bills.  But  I  can  see  no  other  alternative 
to  a  responsible  discharge  of  our  duty 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  statement 
with  great  reluctance;  but  I  feel  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  this  is  necessary, 
because  these  bills  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  analyze.  The  hearings  being 
held  right  now  before  our  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  emphasize  this  fact. 
That  is  why  I  am  serving  this  notice 
now.  However,  I  shall  not  object  to  hav- 
ing the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
taken  up  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 


M!r.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

lir.  MANSFIELD.  What  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said  Is  correct,  al- 
though I  believe  that  if  he  will  search 
his  memory,  he  may  recall  that  I  left  a 
small  opening,  so  that  if  it  proved  at  all 
possible  for  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  to  be  brought  up  on  Friday.  I 
could  see  him  again,  and,  if  he  had  time 
to  look  at  the  hesoings  and  at  the  bill 
itself,  he  would  reconsider. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  be  possible  to  bring  up  the  bill  on 
Friday.  Other  developments  which  may 
occur  may  prevent  our  taking  it  up  then. 

However,  I  did  request,  through  the 
staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  con- 
tacted, and  asked  whether  he  would,  on 
the  basis  of  his  having  had  a  chance 
to  study  all  the  pertinent  material,  be 
wiUing  to  consider  the  possibility,  if  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  of  permitting  the 
supplemental  bill  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
coming  Friday. 

As  he  has  said,  he  has  graciously  con- 
sented to  have  that  done.  I  believe  that 
this  morning  he  did  receive  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  and  a  copy  of  the  report. 

I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  most  Insistent  on 
seeing  to  it  that  he  has  the  necessary 
time  in  which  to  study  these  most  im- 
portant bills,  and  that  on  many  occasions 
he  has  allowed  us  to  bring  up  such  a 
bin  in  less  than  3  days  after  the  report 
was  filed — which  is  allowed  under  the 
rule — after  he  had  a  chance  to  study  and 
to  peruse  the  contents  of  the  blU  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  majority  lead- 
er has  said  is,  of  course,  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

I  jrleld  the  floor. 


THE   MURDER    OF  WILLIAM   L. 
MOORE 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  while  alone  and  peacefully  walk- 
ing along  US.  Highway  11  about  60  miles 
northeast  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  William 
L.  Moore,  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, was  brutally  and  wantonly  shot 
and  killed  by  a  person,  or  persons,  as  yet 
unknown. 

The  exact  facts  of  this  murder  are  not 
now  known,  but  I  predict  that  William 
Moore's  death  and  the  manner  of  his 
death  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Who  was  William  L.  Moore,  and 
what — we  must  ask  ourselves — had  he 
done  to  incur  the  enmity  of  his  mur- 
derer? 

William  Moore  was  a  35-year-old 
white  man,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  in  recent  years  a  resident  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  a  career  Federal 
employee,  a  mailman  in  the  Baltimore 
City  Post  Office.  He  was  a  combat  vet- 
eran of  service  with  the  UJB.  Marine 
Corps  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
n.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  for  many  years.  I 
have  related  a  brief  sketch  of  who  and 
what  William  Moore  was  before  his  life 


was  suddenly  ended  by  two  pistol  bullets 
on  an  Alabama  roadside. 

What  then  was  his  fault?  Why  dkl 
some  depraved  mind  conceive  and  carry 
out  his  execution?  He  was  a  man  who 
strongly  believed  m,  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "The  right  of  peaceful  proteat" 
He  had  taken  his  annual  leave  from  the 
Poet  Office  and  was  embarked  on  a 
solitary  walk  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn 
to  Jackson.  Miss.,  to  deliver  a  personiU 
letter  to  Qov.  Roes  Bamett  expresslnc 
his  personal  feelings  on  the  problem  of 
race  relations. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  classify 
Mr.  Moore  as  a  crusader,  as  an  eccentric 
but  it  appears  from  the  facts  now  at 
hand  that  he  was  only  doing  what  he 
professed  to  do — exercising  his  inaliena- 
ble right  for  peaceful  protest  against  the 
conditions  which  he  personally  abhon«d. 
He  was  not  part  of  an  organised  group. 
He  was  not  engaged  In  an  activity  calcu> 
lated  to  incite  civil  unrest  or  riot 

William  Moore  is  dead.  The  deed  can- 
not be  undone,  but  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  join  me  in  callliy 
on  the  law  enforcement  officials  of  the 
sovereign  State  of  Alabama  to  launch 
an  all-out  effort  to  swiftly  ferret  out  and 
bring  to  the  bar  of  justice  his  murderer 
or  murderers. 

This  heinous  crime  has  snuffed  out  the 
life  of  one  citizen,  but  more  than  that,  it 
painfully  and  forcefully  reminds  us  that 
anarchy's  ugly  head  has  reared  again  in 
our  land. 

The  freedom  we  enjoy  is  bound  to  oar 
respect  for  the  law.  Disrespect  for  and 
disobedience  of  the  law  restricts  the  area 
of  freedom  we  all  enjoy.  Our  society  can 
tolerate  disagreement  because  we  know 
that  disputes  can  be  settled  within  the 
framework  of  our  judicial  and  legislative 
system.  Our  society  cannot  and  will  not 
tolerate  defiance  of  the  law.  The  failure 
to  take  swift  and  deliberate  action  under 
the  circumstances  in  this  case  could  have 
lasting  repercussions  throughout  our 
country. 

RICE  QUOTAS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  June  1062  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  alleged  abuse  in  the  as- 
signment of  rice  acreage  allotments  in 
Matagorda  and  Brazoria  Counties,  Tex. 
Allegedly  these  irregularities  involved 
certain  officials  of  the  office  personnd 
and  pertained  to  several  illegal  transfers 
of  producer  rice  allotments  between 
Matagorda  and  Brazoria  Counties.  In- 
volved in  such  irregularities  were  charges 
that  in  certain  instances  the  producers 
were  paying  some  of  the  county  offlce 
employees  for  their  cooperation  in  theac 
illegal  transfers. 

Following  my  inquiry  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  June  29,  1962,  I 
was  advised  that  the  Department  had 
already  received  similar  allegations  and 
that  they  were  in  the  process  of  an  in- 
vestigation. 

Under  date  of  April  3,  1963,  I  received 
a  report  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, signed  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Godfrey. 
Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi- 
lization and  Conservation  Service,  con- 
firming the  results  of  their  investigation 
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and  outlining  the  prosecutions  and  dis- 
ciplinary actions  which  resulted  there- 
from- 

I  will  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  a 
^„pj  of  this  report  be  printed  In  the 
IlKcofto  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks here  today. 

This  report  confirms  that  there  was 
t  rather  widespread  abuse  under  which 
certain  employees  were  receiving  illegal 
payments  for  their  part  in  arranging  the 
megai  transfer  of  these  rice  allotments. 
Criminal  Indictments  and  convictions 
were  obtained  against  several  individu- 
als involved  in  the  conspiracy. 

As  one  who  on  occasions  has  been  a 
Clitic  of  the  Agriculture  Department  this 
time  I  wish  to  conunend  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Freeman,  upon  the 
jHtimpt  maimer  in  which  he  initiated 
this  mvestigatlon  when  it  wa*:  called  to 
his  attention  and  the  diligeixce  with 
which  his  Department  has  prosecuted 
those  responsible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  De- 
partment's letter  of  April  3,  1963,  signed 
bgr  Mr.  H.  D.  Godfrey,  Administrator  of 
Agricultural  Stabilization  Conservation 
flsrvlce,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoiio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

UjB.  DcPAsntCNT  OF  AoatcuLTumK, 
Aaaictn-TuaAi.  SxABiLixATioif  ams 
CoMasavATioM  Saivica,  Owwicm  or 
TKs  AoMmaraAToa. 
WtMhington.  DC.  Apni  3. 1983. 
Hod.  Jomm  J.  Wnj.uxa. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  SncAToa  WnxxAxa:  TbU  U  In  further 
rtference  to  your  letters  of  June  29,  1082, 
sad  February  28,  1903,  with  respect  to  mul- 
ttple  anlgnmenta  of  rice  acreage  allotments 
la  liCatagorda  and  Braaorla  Counties  In 
Tnas. 

On  June  8.  10«a.  Carl  E.  Lively,  the  Mat- 
•forda  A8C8  county  offlce  manager  died  of 
cancer.  Inunedlately  thereafter  the  Texas 
State  offlce  became  aware  of  some  indicated 
rtcs  allotment  Irregularities  In  the  county. 
A  preliminary  InTeetlgatlon  by  State  offlce 
personnel  pointed  up  several  Illegal  trans- 
ftrs  of  producer  rice  allotments  between 
Msta^rda  and  Brazoria  Ck>untiee.  A  fur- 
ther check  in  Brazoria  County  confirmed 
their  suspicions.  Similar  transfers  appeared 
to  have  taken  place  between  these  and  other 
counties,  Jackson  and  Waller. 

■ridence  Indicated  certain  persons  in  the 
county  offices  of  Braaorta.  Matagorda,  Jack- 
ton,  and  Waller  Counties  had  accepted 
money  from  producers  for  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments or  for  Increases  in  producer  aUot- 
ments. 

The  services  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conserratlon  Investigation  Dlvl- 
■lon.  Offlce  of  the  Inspector  General;  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Internal 
Audit  Division.  Offlce  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral: and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatiga- 
Uon  were  requested  on  or  about  June  8,  1962, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  acreages  and 
personnel  Involved.  As  their  findings  were 
disclosed,  cerUin  actions  were  taken  by  the 
Department. 

When  the  investigations  were  well  under 
way  it  became  apparent  that  the  indicated 
notations  fell  Into  the  following  categories: 

A.  Instances  where  a  producer  paid  a 
county  offlce  employee  annually  over  the 
put  a  or  3  years  a  monetary  fee  per  acre 
for  an  increase  In  his  producer  rice  acreage 
allotment.  These  irregularities  appeared  to 
be  confined  to  foxir  counties.  This  allot- 
ment acreage  U  usually  dupUcated  by  hav- 


ing been  allocated  to  two  or  more  farms  and 
planted,  but  in  some  cases  the  producer  al- 
lotment so  allocated  was  In  the  name  of  a 
fictitious  person. 

B.  Instances  where  two  producers  entered 
into  an  agreement  or  partnership  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  rice  on  a  Joint  basis,  al- 
though It  appears  that  one  of  tbe  producers 
actually  withdrew  from  the  production  of 
rice  and  was  paid  money  at  the  time  by  the 
other  producer  for  the  use  of  his  allotment, 
on  an  annual  or  permanent  basis.  In  either 
Instance,  annual  applications  for  allocation 
of  producer  allotments  to  a  farm  were  ap- 
proved on  the  basU  that  both  producers  were 
to  be  "engaged  in  the  production  of  rice" 
on  the  farm.  Effective  with  the  1868  crop 
year,  regulations  have  provided  for  the  recall 
of  any  producer  rice  acreage  allotooent  and  a 
reduction  of  the  farm  allotment  upon  a  find- 
ing after  a  scheduled  hearing  before  the  ASC 
county  committee,  that  the  producer  was  not 
"engaged  in  the  production  of  rice"  as  Indi- 


cated at  the  time  of  allocating  his  produce 
allotment  to  the  farm. 

Category  A  cases  are  of  a  limited  number; 
category  B  cases  are  nusurous  and  affect 
many  producers  directly  and  Indirectly.  One 
or  more  years  during  the  period  1068  through 
1962  are  involved  in  each.  However,  subse- 
quent to  the  initial  action  taken  by  the  State 
committee,  which  resulted  m  the  recall  or 
revocation  of  allotments  in  the  category  B 
c&sea.  many  of  tbe  producers  involved  have 
furnished  the  State  committee  with  evidence 
which  substantiated  their  claim  that  they 
were  "engaged  In  tbe  production  of  rice"  in 
the  1962  crop  year,  thereby  clearing  their  op- 
erations for  such  year. 

Tour  inquiry  was  directed  to  category  A 
cases  in  Brazoria  and  llatagorda  Counties. 

The  excess  or  unexplained  acreages  In  this 
category  in  Brazoria  County  from  1968 
through  1962,  and  tbe  lUegal  transfers  of 
such  acreages  which  «""i"wted  from  Brazoria 
County,  during  thU  period,  are.  as  foUows: 
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As  InformaUon  became  available,  the  field 
ofllclals  of  the  Department  took  steps  to 
cancel  improper  allocations  in  the  category 
A  cases  and  to  recall  or  revoke  producer 
allotment  allocations  In  the  category  B 
cases  as  provided  for  in  existing  regulations. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  theee  violations 
came  to  light  Just  prior  to  or  at  the  time  of 
harvest  of  the  1962  crop  of  rice,  administra- 
tive action  was  directed  to  1962  cases  only, 
with  action  on  violations  for  1961  and  prior 
years  to  be  taken  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

On  September  7,  1962,  suit  was  brought 
in  the  U.8.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
DUtrict  of  Texas  against  the  Texas  ASCS 
SUte  executive  director,  the  ASCS  county 
coDunittees  and  county  offlce  managers  of 
six  counties  in  Texas  by  seven  Texas  rice 
farmers,  praying  for  a  preliminary  injunction 
to  prevent  the  recall  of  the  allocation  of 
producer  rice  acreage  allotments  to  farms 
and  the  cancellation  or  reduction  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  as  a  result  thereof  and 
asking  also  for  affirmative  relief  to  require 
the  return  or  Issuance  of  rice  marketing 
cards  which  had  been  canceled  or  withheld. 
Basis  for  the  suit  was  that  the  Government's 
regulations  under  which  the  defendants  had 
acted  were  invalid.  The  suit  was  a  class 
action  on  behalf  of  all  farmers  in  Texas  sim- 
ilarly situated  and  it  was  sought  to  join  as 
party  defendants  all  other  ASCS  county 
committees  and  county  offlce  managers  In 
the  Texas  ricc-produclng  area.  One  plain- 
tiff withdrew  from  the  case  at  the  start  of 
the  trial.  Trial  was  held  on  October  1,  2, 
and  8,  1062,  and  decision  was  rendered  on 
October  6.  1062.  The  court  upheld  the 
regulation  and  ruled  also  that  the  plaintiffs 
should  have  exhausted  their  administrative 
and  Judicial  remedies  provided  for  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1038,  as 
amended.  Plaintiffs  appealed  to  the  XJB. 
Circuit  Covu-t  of  Api>eals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit and  requested  a  stay  order  pending  the 
appeal  to  prevent  defendants  from  adjusting 
any  more  farm  rice  acreage  allotments.  The 
stay  order  was  granted.  Arguments  before 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  were  heard  on  February  31,  1063,  but 
to  date  no  decision  has  been  handed  down. 
At  the  close  of  the  argument,  motion  was 
filed  by  counsel  for  plaintiffs  seeking  with- 
drawal from  the  action  by  three  of  the  re- 
maining plaintiffs. 


The  stay  order  has  been  In  effect  since 
October  15,  1062,  and  the  Department  has 
been  precluded  by  reason  thereof  from 
taking  administrative  action  leading  to  the 
recall  or  revocation  of  the  rice  acreage  allot- 
ment in  any  case  In  which  action  had  not 
already  been  taken  at  the  time  the  stay 
order  was  issued. 

Practically  all  farmers  whoee  allotments 
were  reduced  or  canceled  before  the  stay 
order  was  Issued  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  apply  for  a  review  of  the 
administrative  action  before  a  review  com- 
mittee, as  provided  for  In  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  Many  hearings  be- 
fore review  committees  were  scheduled,  but 
meet  were  postponed  or  continued  at  the 
request  of  the  farmers  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  court  action. 

However,  six  category  A  cases  were  heard 
by  the  review  committee  for  Matagorda 
County  and  three  category  B  cases  were 
heard  by  the  review  committee  for  Chambers 
County.  In  each  case,  tbe  review  commit- 
tee found  for  tbe  farmer.  Ttae  Matagorda 
County  cases  were  reopened  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultta-e,  but  the  review 
committee  affirmed  the  pricMr  determinations. 

If  the  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  is  favorable 
to  the  Government,  further  administrative 
and  review  committee  action  will  be  taken  In 
accordance  with  applicable  regulations.  If 
the  decision  is  unfavorable,  no  such  action 
can  be  taken  and  any  prior  action  by  the 
Department  under  the  regulations  would 
likely  have  been  Invalidated. 

We  are  Informed  by  the  Criminal  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  that  as  a  result  of  tbe 
investigations,  criminal  indictments  have 
been  obtained  against  Victor  M.  Dzlewas, 
Farmer  Fleldman,  district  13,  Texas  ASCS 
State  offlce,  David  C.  Stephens,  Brazoria 
ASCS  county  offlce  manager,  Tacitus  Thorn - 
hill.  Waller  ASCS  county  offlce  manager,  J. 
W.  KiUough,  Jr.,  farnier,  Brazoria  County, 
Lawrence  Q.  Newman,  and  (Mr.)  Pearl  Bel- 
lard.  The  latter  two  men  posed  as  farmers 
from  Brassorla  County,  but  actually  were  not 
engaged  in  farming.  Carl  E.  Lively,  former 
Matagorda  ASCS  county  offlce  manager  and 
Norman  E.  Scafl,  former  Jackson  ASCS  coun- 
ty offlce  manager,  who  were  Involved  In 
the  investigations,  are  deceased.  Dzlewas 
has  pleaded   guilty,  but  has  not  been  ecu- 
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tenecd  pending  trial  of  Stephens,  who  has 
pleaded  not  guilty.  Ttaomhin  orlgtaally 
pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  9  years 
m  prison  and  fined  00,009;  he  later  had  a 
nenrooa  hreakdofim.  hte  guilty  plea  was 
withdrawn  and  a  not  guilty  plea  entered  for 
hhn.  a  motkm  was  filed  to  test  his  compe- 
tency, and  he  Is  now  In  a  hospital  undergoing 
treatment.  Killough  pleaded  guilty,  but  has 
not  been  sentenced,  pending  trial  of  Steph- 
ens. IVewman  pleaded  guilty  and  was  given 
a  3-year  sentence,  which  was  suspended,  and 
fined  $1,500.  Bellard  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  will  be  tried  with  Stephens.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  trial  of  Stephens  and  Bellard 
will  be  held  during  the  summer  months,  al- 
though no  date  has  been  set. 

As  it  became  known  that  employees  of  the 
Department  were  InTOtred  In  Illegal  transfers 
of  rice  allotments,  appropriate  personnel  ac- 
tions were  initiated.  As  a  result,  all  the 
persona  Indicted  who  were  eraployeee  of  the 
Department  were  removed  from  ofllee.  ICany 
others  who.  although  not  considered  to  have 
violated  any  criminal  statute,  were  consid- 
ered to  have  been  guilty  of  conduct  incom- 
patible with  their  continued  employment, 
and  were  removed  from  office  or  their  em- 
ployment was  terminated.  These  include 
three  coiinty  committeemen,  one  alternate 
county  committeeman,  one  county  office 
clerk,  one  i>erformance  supervisor,  two  per- 
formance reporters,  two  conununlty  commit- 
teemen, and  two  alternate  conunxinlty  com- 
mitteemen. One  review  committeeman  was 
not  reappointed  when  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired. Three  county  committeemen  and  four 
community  committeemen  were  permitted 
to  serve  out  their  terms  of  office.  In  addl- 
tUm.  resignations  were  accepted  from  one 
State  committeeman,  one  community  com- 
mitteeman, and  one  co\inty  office  clerk. 

Personnel  actions  In  the  cases  of  certain 
persons  holding  minor  offices  or  poaltlons 
have  been  withheld  pending  the  holding  of 
review  hearings  which  have  been  initiated 
by  such  persons,  and/or  the  results  of  fur- 
tber  Investigation  cmrrently  In  progress.  Ad- 
ditional personnel  actions  of  the  types  indi- 
cated above  are  currently  underway  and  it 
la  contemplated  that  others  m&y  be  forth  • 
coming. 

If  we  can  fumlah  you  any  additional  in- 
formation, we  sball  be  glad  to  <%a  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  D.  OoorasT, 

Administrator. 


April  24 


EAVESDROPPINO  AND   WIRE- 
TAPPINO 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  several 
CoDKresses  hAve  consklered  the  question 
of  wiretapping  and  eayesdropping.  The 
Subeommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man, has  investigated  these  problems 
since  1958. 

These  InvesUgatUms  have  been  de- 
tailed and  far-reaching.  Initially,  the 
subcommittee  examined  the  general  area 
of  "wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights."  Then  the  subcommittee 
sought  to  define,  as  precisely  as  possible, 
the  extent  of  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dr(HH>lng  and  the  law  goveining  these  ac- 
tivities. During  the  S7th  Congress,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  various  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical and  legal  problems  posed.  One  of 
these  proposals,  8.  lOM  as  amended,  was 
reported  by  the  subeommittee  to  the  fun 
Judiciary  Committee.  This  bill  would 
have  permitted  wiretapping  by  State  law 
enforcement  oflBcers  where  State  statute 
authorizes  it.  and  then,  only  under  court 
order  In  four  specific  crimes,  gambling. 


liquor,  narcotics,  and  prostitution,  and  in 
crimes  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
5  years  or  over.  In  additiOD.  the  hill 
would  have  inooxporatod  certain  stand- 
Mrds  for  the  oourts  in  issoinf  and  mak- 
ing reports  on  wiretapping  orders. 

Stnee  that  time.  I  hare  eosponsored 
two  bills  proposed  by  the  administration 
which  would  clarify  existing  wiretapping 
statutes.  The  most  recent  of  these.  S. 
130S.  a  bill  to  prohibit  wiretapping  by 
persona  other  than  duly  authorized  law 
enforcement  officers  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  specified  offenses,  was  in- 
troduced during  this  session  of  Congress. 

On  April  9.  1963.  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal published  an  article  entitled  "EHec- 
tronic  Advances  Aid  Snoopers  Using 
Eavesdropping  Devices."  which  clearly 
points  up  the  need  for  legislation  pro- 
hibiting wiretapping  except  by  officials 
acting  within  a  narrowly  defined  area. 
This  article  illustrates  with  alarming 
clarity  the  serious  threat  which  scientific 
developments  can  pose  to  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  guaranteed  our  citizens.  I 
hope  C(mgre8s  will  see  fit  to  take  appro- 
priate action  on  this  important  subject  in 
the  very  near  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

KLacraomc  Advamczs  A»  Owoosms  UsiNa 
SavaasaoppiKe  Dsvicxs — MnnaTTTaa  Taaws- 
MTiTza  TaAPs  Stkki.  FxaM  Brr — OovaaM- 
MKMT  AfixMctBS  Aaa  Bia  CuwroKasa 

(By  WiUlam  M.  Carley) 

Guy    W.    Wadsworth,    Jr.,    president    of 

Southern  Counties  Oas  Co..  of  IjOS  Angeles, 
recently  was  shocked  to  find  a  tiny  radio 
transmitter  in  his  desk  telephone.  "We  don't 
really  know  when  or  why  it  was  put  there, 
or  who  did  it."  says  BAr.  Wadsworth.  "But 
tt  apparently  had  been  broadcasting  my  pri- 
vate conversations  to  someone's  receiver 
outside." 

As  iir.  Wadsworth's  experience  Illustrates, 
professional  eavesdroppers  have  been  taking 
advantage  of  miniature  components  and 
other  advances  In  electronics.  Some  skilled 
Investigators  build  their  own  listening  de- 
vices or  "bugs."  But  such  equipment  also  is 
produced  by  a  handful  of  small  electronics 
companies  that  cater  mainly  to  private  detec- 
tives. Industrial  security  forces,  local  police, 
and  Federal  agencies. 

These  Arms  have  been  developing  new 
gadgets  and  refining  standard  items,  such  as 
telephone  tapping  equipment.  Solar  Re- 
search, Inc.,  In  Oakland  Park.  Fla..  makes  a 
device  that  not  only  recotda  phone  conver- 
sations but  also  prints  the  number,  time,  and 
date  of  the  call  on  tape.    It  selU  for  $0»5. 

Solar,  which  claims  to  be  "the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  concealed  listening 
devlocs."  says  ito  sales  last  year  increased 
fourfold  over  1961.  The  company  sells  only 
to  law-enforcement  agencies  or  to  customers 
approved  by  them.  And  it  offers  lawmen  a 
month-long.  $175  course  covering  such  topics 
as  JaU  "bugging."  concealment  of  wire,  and 
telephone  tapping. 

"suoAi  LUicr"  TSANSMrma 

"The  science  of  Investigation  demands  the 
most  advanced  electronic  tools  of  the  Uade," 
advertises  Tracer  Slectronics,  Inc..  of  New- 
port Beach.  Calif.  Tracer  offers,  among 
other  "tools."  an  FM  transmitter,  little  blg- 
g«r  than  a  sugar  lump,  which  attaches  to  a 
matchbox-sized  battery.  In  some  locations 
investigators  plug  a  short  antfnna  Into  the 
transmitter,  which  Tracer  claims  will  broad- 


cast  normal  eonversattons  up  to  a  bla«a 
away  for  S  days.  The  tnuMmltter  sclk^ 
SMSS  and  a  special  receiver  to  pick  in*  t«! 
signata  costs  tlW .96.  <v  na 

Jaokss  R.  Swallow,  of  Sanu  Ana,  Cailf 
who  sells  and  s»vlces  eavesdropping  eouisZ 
ment.  says  he  installed  several  sugar  Iubb» 
transmitters  in  the  offices  of  an  eastern  ^i 
forging  company  last  year.  The  compaBv 
wanted  to  learn  irtae  was  leaking  aotns  uui 
secrets. 

One  night  a  detective  moaltorli^  the  trai». 
nutter  overheard  the  company  janitor  pboa 
Ing  technical  Information  to  a  rival  tij^ 
The  steel  company  promptly  tired  the  Janitor 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  metallurgical  enii. 
neer  employed  by  the  competitor.  He  }Sa 
posed  as  a  Janitor  so  he  could  rifle  dsaks  a&d 
files  at  night. 

Mr.  Jay  Tracer,  vice  president  of  ttum 
Electronics,  says  some  aircraft  companiis 
scatter  the  tiny  transmlttera  around  bit 
warehouses.  A  guard  at  a  central  potat 
monitors  them  for  the  sound  of  shuffling  f^ 
or  other  suspicious  notsca. 

CTCAUrm   PACKS    AND    BISX    STTS 

Transmitters  also  come  disguised  as  dg. 
arette  pckcka  and  desk  pen  seta  and  bxiUt  into 
picture  frames— with  a  picture  of  a  thvtk 
included  by  one  firm.  Sueli  devices  often  «« 
used  l>y  poUcs  to  gain  srlrtsrarci  on  siwpsi  lu 
blarkwiallsra  axad  extortlosklstB  ax»d  by  prtvMs 
detectives  working  on  divorce  cases. 

Some  transmitters  work  without  battwica 
Telephone  bugs  similar  to  the  one  encoun- 
tered by  HCr.  Wadsworth  In  Los  Angeles,  sic 
deslpied  to  oi>erate  on  a  small  amount  of 
current  drawn  from  the  tclqktvme  line  itself. 
Sometimes  structural  Intsrfercnes  or  ottaw 
conditions  make  radio  traasBtsskm  Impos- 
slble.  In  svch  cases,  eavesdroppers  can  coo. 
nect  a  microphone  to  a  nearby  tape  recorder 
or  other  receiver  with  electrically  eosutuctHs 
paint,  instead  of  oon^lcuous  wires.  Tbt 
conduction  coating  can  be  camouilafsd  by 
covering  It  with  ordinary  paint. 

If  Investicators  cant  (am  access  to  a  roan 
to  InstaU  Ustenlng  devices  they  can  use  s 
splke-mlke.  which  C.  H.  Stoclting  Ca,  «f 
Chicago,  sells  for  I46.&0.  When  driven  laio 
the  outside  wall  of  a  room  the  U-lnch  sptfce 
picks  up  conversations  within  the  room  and 
conducts  them  to  Ustenlnc  equipment. 

The  Federal  Government  la  a  major  «» 
tomer  for  eavesdropping  devlcea.  manufse- 
tursrs  say.  Some  of  this  equipment  Is  utsi 
for  espionage  and  count«-esp4onage.  partlcu- 
larly  by  the  Central  IntaUlganoa  Agency. 
But  manufacturers  know  few  of  the  details 
since  the  CIA  often  buys  eavesdropping  de- 
vices through  ths  Army,  the  General  ServlOM 
Administration,  and  dummy  corporatiooa, 
rather  than  under  its  own  name. 

Government  agenciea  also  are  important 
customers  for  devlcea  designed  to  detect  tbt 
presence  of  eavesdropping  equipment,  ns 
State  Department  received  a  $1.5  million  Bp> 
proprlatlon  to  buy  antleavesdropping  equip- 
ment during  the  year  ending  June  30.  com- 
pared with  $637,000  during  the  preceding 
year.  And  State  Department  security  ofll- 
clals  are  seeking  about  $1.5  milUon  more  for 
tills  purpose  In  the  next  budget. 

For  protection  from  eaveedroppers,  Moslsr 
Research  Products.  Inc..  of  Danbury,  Conn, 
offers  a  soun-d-tsct  kit.  which  sells  for  $3M. 
The  kit  includes  a  radio  frequency  probe  thst 
indicates  the  presence  of  concealed  transmit- 
ters and  an  instrument,  similar  to  a  mine  de- 
tector, that  locates  microphones  hidden  la 
walla.  Moalcr  says  its  sales  of  eavesdropping 
and  antleavssdropplng  devices  have  increased 
by  10  percent  in  each  of  the  last  3  years  and 
now  exceed  $60,000  a  year.  The  company 
sells  only  to  Government  agencies. 

Although  It's  legal  to  manufacture  eaves- 
dropping devices  it  isn't  always  legal  to  uss 
them.  In  February  a  Federal  grand  jury  lo 
Washington,  O.C.  indicted  three  men  for 
bugging  a  lawyer's  hotel  suits  where  he  con- 
ferred with  clients.    The  |ury  charged  the 
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ll^ns  men  with  operating  a  radio  statloQ 
without  a  station  license  or  operator^  li- 
cense and  operating  a  transmitter  at  fre- 
quencies and  strengths  forbidden  by  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission. 

A    OlAMT 


Kavesdropplng  police  sometimes  run  into 
legal  problems,  too.  To  check  on  a  suspected 
gambling  operation.  Waahington,  D.C..  police 
tntered  a  vacant  row  hotise  and  drove  a 
■plkemlke  through  a  wall  into  the  heat  duct 
of  an  adjoining  house.  This  converted  the 
besting  system  into  a  giant  microphone  that 
picked  up  conversations  througliout  the 
bcsne. 

The  police  listened  undetected  for  several 
dayi  and  gathered, enough  evidence  to  con- 
vict three  men  on  gambling  charges.  But 
tbs  VS.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  convic- 
tions because  It  ruled  the  police  tactics  vio- 
lated the  constitutional  ban  against  utuva- 
lonable  searches. 

eavesdropping  laws  vary  from  State  to 
State  and  from  device  to  device,  and  for  some 
devices  the  law  has  yet  to  be  laid  down. 
One  manufacturer's  catalog  cautions  pro- 
(pscttve  customers :  "It  must  be  remembered 
tliat  unauthorized  interception  of  Intel- 
ligence by  a  third  party  is  sometimes  highly 
lUsgal.  However,  to  the  agencies  who  deem 
this  instnuaent  a  useful  tool  in  the  detec- 
tion and  prevention  of  crime  •  •  •  this 
equipment  is  available." 

Solar  Research  doesn't  even  list  45  of  its 
products  in  its  catalog.  '"The  Government 
bas  asked  us  not  to,  so  the  public,  particu- 
isrly  criminal  elements,  won't  become  aware 
■uch  sophisticated  devices  are  avaUable,"  ex- 
plains Jack  N.  Holcomb,  company  president. 


8HIPTINQ  OP  MIDDLE  TO  LEFT   IS 
TRICK 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
written  by  Mrs.  Pegge  A.  Cooksley.  Mrs. 
Oo^uley  of  Ucross,  Wyo..  was  awarded 
for  the  second  time  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dsUon  George  Washington  Medal  of 
Honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  excellent 
srticle  "Shifting  of  Middle  to  Left  Is 
Trick."  which  brought  her  the  award, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscou>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoud, 
as  follows: 

Shotino  or  MmoLB  to  Lsrr  Is  Tsjck 
(By  Pegge  A.  Cooksley) 

Febxttaxt  9,  1962. 

Just  what  Is  the  middle  of  the  road  as 
related  to  rlghtwlng  and  leftwlng? 

There  are  hawkers  bouncing  around  who 
bave  employed  the  loathsome  pastime  of 
attempting  to  discredit  our  American  constl- 
tuUonal  form  of  government  and  throw  off 
balance  public  logic  and  principle  by  a  cam- 
paign of  confusion. 

These  factions  have  been  head-hammering 
the  public  with  welfare-statism  and  bending 
the  ear  drums  of  individuals  with  sleight  of 
hand  remarks  until  some  are  actually  begin- 
ning to  believe  that  socialism  Is  the  middle 
of  the  road  and  that  anyone  right  of  Norman 
"rhomas  is  an  extreme  rlghtwlnger — a  Fascist. 

When  this  Socialist  taffy-pull  of  the  human 
mind  is  over  (and  should  they  win)  we  will 
find  the  finished  product  not  quite  so  sweet 
as  some  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Let's  set.  and  keep,  our  keel  on  the  Con- 
•Ututlon  of  the  United  States  and  see  who 
comes  out  left  or  right — red  or  white. 

We  should  guard  with  Jealousy  the  prin- 
ciples embraced  in  our  Constitution  and  fend 
off  any  attempt  to  alter  Its  meaning.  Tlis 
men  who  gave  \is  our  Constitution  did  not 
place   their   signatures   on    this   document 


blindly;  many  of  them  not  only  sacrificed 
their  wealth  but  life  as  well  to  give  us  some- 
thing many  times  oaore  precious  than  the 
Socialist  procnise  of  material  gain— Uiey  gave 
us  freedom  and  opportunity. 

In  return,  this  freedom  and  opportunity 
give  us  material  gains  that  no  other  form  of 
government  can  offer  its  people.  Under  our 
tann  of  government  the  wealth  is  to  remain 
with  the  people — not  a  body  of  government. 
Our  free  competitive  enterprise  system,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  encourages 
quality  development,  expansion,  and  creation 
of  new  Jobs  for  more  people.  These  things, 
too,  are  motivated  and  enhanced  by  our  profit 
system.  Once  this  system  Is  disrupted  we 
find  a  decay  of  the  economic  and  social 
atmospheres. 

This  trick  play  to  move  the  middle  to  left 
is  only  another  effort  to  destroy,  bit  by  bit, 
our  constitutional  provisions  and  Incite  our 
people  into  battle  against  each  other  even 
though  their  principles,  beliefs,  and  loyal- 
ties are  the  same.  By  confusing  the  "middle 
of  the  road"  issue  and  Injecting  some  choice 
namecalllng  they  have  suppressed  many  peo- 
ple from  standing  up  for  those  things  they 
really  believe  in  for  fear  of  being  called  a 
Fascist  or  neofasclst.  To  oppose  socialism 
certainly  does  not  indicate  that  one  embraces 
fascism. 

Our  representative-democracy  was  set  up 
in  opposition  to  both  national  and  interna- 
tional dictatorships,  ordaining  that  ours 
would  be  a  government  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people  who  would  not  be  subject  to 
slave  state  controls  and  regimentation  such 
as  we  find  in  Fascist,  Communist,  and  Social- 
ist States. 

It  has  been  unfortunate  that  all  liberals 
are  being  labeled  "leftlsta"  and  all  conserva- 
tives "rightist."  Through  all  the  namecall- 
lng and  labeling  we  are  beginning  to  lose 
the  perspective  of  our  two  political  parties  as 
well  as  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Our  house  does  seem  a  little  untidy  and  con- 
fused but  we  have  only  to  read  and  study 
otu-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
termine where  the  middle  of  the  road  really 
is.  If  the  so-called  rlghtwingers  appear  to  be 
pulling  farther  to  the  right,  9  chances  out 
<rf  10  it  is  only  the  middle  of  the  roaders 
Joining  hands  with  the  rlghtwlng  in  an  ef- 
fort to  pull  our  constitutional  provisions 
back  into  true  perspective. 

True,  there  are  extremists  both  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right.  We  must  approach  both 
these  segmenta  with  caution  but  beware  of 
namecalllng  until  you  are  sure  you,  your- 
self, are  off  the  detour  and  on  the  straight 
road  to  freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 


DEATH  OP  PHILLIP  MAGOARD 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  2  a  tragic  airplane  crash  in  the 
Philippines  ended  the  lives  of  two  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  one  of  them  22-year- 
old  Phil  Maggard  from  my  State  of 
Wyoming.  Since  losing  their  son,  Phil's 
parents  have  carefully  sorted  his  mail 
and  letters  received  from  Filipino  citi- 
zens who  wrote  to  express  their  grief  and 
shock  at  the  death  of  this  fine  man  who 
had  given  of  himself  to  help  others.  Let 
me  add  that  I  had  long  coimted  Phil  and 
his  family  among  my  dearest  friends. 

What  the  Maggards  compiled  can  best 
be  described  as  a  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing young  man  and  his  selfless  work 
among  the  Filipino  people,  for  whom  he 
had  the  highest  respect  and  admiration. 

Phil's  parents,  with  the  help  of  their 
many  friends,  compiled  a  partial  sum- 
mary of  correspondence  which  was 
printed  in  the  Buffalo,  Wyo.,  Bulletin. 


It  is  apparent  that  Phil  went  to  the 
Philippines  both  to  learn  and  to  teach. 
What  he  learned— especially  about  the 
Image  of  America  as  dlacemed  by  his 
Filipino  friends— does  not  make  pretty 
reading. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  Buffalo  Bulletin  newspaper 
story,  including  the  Maggard  letters. 

There  beUag  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Filipino    People    Expbkss    Dxkp    Raoarr    at 
Loss  OP  PxAca  Coaps  VoLTTNTxaa 

It  has  been  more  than  S  weeks  since  Phillip 
Maggard.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Merrida 
Maggard.  of  Buffalo,  met  death  in  a  tragic 
air  crash  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
took  the  life  of  Nancy  Ann  Boyd,  another 
Peace  Corps  volunteer,  and  25  Philippine  citi- 
zens. 

Since  then  literally  hundreds  of  letters 
have  poured  in  from  the  Philippine  people, 
those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with 
Phil  and  the  work  he  was  doing.  Among  the 
letters  are  those  from  public  officials.  Includ- 
ing President  Macapagal,  of  the  Philippines, 
and  dozens  of  public  officials  and  mayors  of 
various  cities. 

There  is  no  question,  as  the  communica- 
tions will  show,  that  the  work  being  done 
by  Phillip  Maggard  was  outstanding.  He  had 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  becoming 
one  of  them,  yet  they  looked  up  to  him  for 
his  ability  and  gentUne  desire  to  help  them 
become  better  citizens  and  obtain  a  bettor 
education. 

A  fund  established  by  ills  parenta  in  his 
memory,  to  be  tised  for  books  and  educa- 
tional materials  for  the  chUdren  In  the  area 
where  he   taught,  has  now  reached  $1,086. 

Contributions  have  been  made  in  the  name 
of  Phil  Maggard  to  Rev.  Stuart  Frazler,  of 
St.  Lvike's  E^plscopal  Church  in  Buffalo.  The 
Maggards  are  hoping  to  travel  to  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  later  this  year  and  deliver  the  money 
In  person  to  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
raised  In  Llanga  Bay.  Any  further  contribu- 
tions win  be  included  In  this  fund. 

The  PhUlpplne  Airlines,  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  offered  to  fly  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Maggard  to  the  area  where  their  son  was 
killed.  When  tills  proved  impractical,  the 
airlines  extended  the  offer  to  them  for  use 
at  a  later  date.  The  Maggards  have  indi- 
cated they  would  like  to  make  the  trip  this 
summer. 

An  unusual  fact  about  Project  7  was 
revealed  recently  by  a  Peace  Corps  official. 
There  were  about  143  assigned  to  this  project 
In  the  Philippines,  and  shortly  before  PhU 
Maggard's  death,  this  group  petitioned  the 
Peace  Corps  office  In  Washington  to  reduce 
their  monthly  salary  from  $75  to  $65. 

The  reason  for  this  unusual  request  was 
because  the  FUipino  teachers  receive  only 
$56  per  month  and  the  Peace  Corps  members 
wanted  their  salaries  to  be  no  more  than 
that  received  by  these  teachers.  Actually, 
they  were  granted  only  a  small  sum  for 
spending  money  and  the  rest  of  their  salary 
was  kept  in  escrow  In  the  United  States 
for  when  they  completed  their  mission. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maggard  from  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Zamboanga  expressed 
condolences  and  regret  at  the  untimely  death 
of  Phil  and  Nancy  Ann  Boyd,  and  It  under- 
scored the  splendid  work  being  done  by  the 
Peace  Corps. 

"We  grieve  their  loss  most  profoundly." 
wrote  Mayor  Thomas  F.  Ferrer,  "considering 
the  fact  that  the  tragedy  struck  at  a  time 
when  the  good  old  United  States  has  em- 
barked on  a  program  known  as  the  Peace 
Corps  movement,  dedicated  to  the  worldwide 
enlightenment  through  education  In  varied 
fields  of  knowledge  toward  lifting  up  from  the 
quagmire  of  ignorance  and  poverty  and  to 
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iMlp  cnuli  tbe  ■o-caUed  barrier  oT  racial 
prejudice." 

BCftjror  Mrrer  said  Phnilp  and  If  ancy  Boyd 
and  imxMlreds  of  otticr  mMcm  men  aad 
irooaen  ^aee  Oovpa  Tolwt— ■  ax*  warklng 
wltb  no  tbOQgM  o<  peiiiinel  gain,  toot  enly 
tbeir  desire  to  contribute  their  humble  share 
In  the  nMiral.  educational,  and  economic  up- 
lift of  tbelr  f  cUowmcn  In  a  vorld  being  torn 
arunder  by  the  ugly  hands  of  communism. 

"Philip)  and  Nancy  Ann  arc  gone  but  their 
memory  will  continue  to  lire  in  the  minds  of 
a  grateful  people  of  this  city  and  of  the 
couBtry  in  general,"  Mayor  Ferrer  con- 
cluded. 

From  Qiiezon  City.  Carlos  del  Cortith 
wrote:  "Your  son  Is  not  dead — he  sUlI  lives 
with  US.  He  Is  a  symbol  of  a  man  dedicated 
to  sendee  of  yovir  and  our  countries,  and  for 
the  promotion  of  friendship  which  ties  us. 
Tour  son  is  a  hero  to  us." 

President  Dlosdada  llacapagal  had  his  ex- 
ecutive secretary  write  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mag- 
gard  as  follows:  "To  us.  Phillip  was  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  Peace  Corps  toI- 
unteers  who  come  to  our  country  with  the 
purpose  of  extending  assistance  to  our  people 
at  tha  sacrifice  of  their  personal  ambitions 
and  comforts.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason 
why  our  people  felt  over  Phillip's  death  a 
sense  of  personal  loss,  as  if  he  were  ozm  of 
our  own  people. 

"We  are  heartened  by  the  knowledge  that 
yoa  are  planning  to  visit  the  Philippines 
next  summer.  This  will  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  for  yourselves  that  Phillip  had 
Indeed  brought  a  gift  of  light  and  brother- 
hood to  tboee  countrymen  of  ours  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  in  person." 

Members  of  the  teaching  force  at  the  Dla- 
tagon  elementary  school  at  Llanga  all  signed 
a  letter  extending  sympathy.  "We  share 
with  you  the  grief  of  his  passing.  He  was  an 
asset  to  the  scliool  and  the  community  life 
and  hte  unselfish  concern  and  devoted  service 
to  the  community  and  our  children  espe- 
cially, wW  never  sUp  from  the  memory  of 
the  people  he  loved  and  who  have  learned 
to  love  him  as  a  brother  and  friend. 

"Of  coxirse,  all  of  us  will  sooner  or  later 
follow  him.  In  the  interim  that  we  are  still 
in  the  battle  for  Hfe  existence,  it  behooves 
that  we  pull  together  and  say  our  prayer  that 
Phil  may  rest  in  peace." 

One  yoimg  man  addressed  his  letter  to 
Mrs.  Maggard  as  "Dearest  Mommy." 

It  was  a  very  touching  letter,  which  read 
in  part: 

"Deaezst  Mommt:  Maybe  you  will  be  sur- 
prised why  I'm  calling  you  mommy.  Tou 
knov.  I'm  one  of  the  best  friends  of  your 
late  son.  Phillip.  He  treated  us  as  his  broth- 
er, even  in  our  young  ages.  My  name  Is 
Lollto  Rlvos  lArtanan  at  the  age  of  13  years. 
During  our  schooldays  Phil  was  one  of  our 
schoolteachers.  During  his  vacant  time 
wherever  he  went  (picnic,  boating,  show, 
playing,  hunting,  and  every  kind  of  outing) 
there  we  were. 

"On  March  2  we  heard  a  news  from  the 
radio  that  a  plane  from  Zamboanga  to  Davao 
was  crashed.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  whole 
family  of  ours  prayed  to  God  that  Phil  will 
not  be  one  of  the  accidents. 

"But  on  Sunday  it  was  very  clear  that 
Phil  was  one  of  the  dead.  All  of  us  cried 
with  tears  on  our  eyes,  especially  my  mother. 
The  whole  night  we  did  not  fall  asleep,  we 
can't  find  anymore  a  friend  like  him. 

"You  know.  Mommy,  we  have  a  prayer 
every  night,  led  by  my  mother.  Lastly.  I'm 
sending  my  condolence.  Because  of  late  Phil, 
let  me  call  you  Mcwomy,  and  you  call  me, 
your  son. 

"LouTO  Rivoe  Laoanak. 

"(Errors  are  under  your  consideration.)" 

A  close  friend  of  Phil's  wrote  a  very  teodar 

letter  at  his  last  day  with  the  people  of 

Llanga    Bay    logging    camp.    It    was    from 

Irene  Panganlka,  who  said  "the  tragic  event 


about  Phil  has  caused  us  all  a  heavy  heart. 
W*  have  eome  to  love  him  in  hia  stay  hare. 

"Ha  Is  a  person  with  cuclx  a  warm  p«r- 
sonalUf  and  had  spent  hla  tlm«  with  fuU 
dedication  to  the  Peace  Corps.  Tou  should 
have  seen  how  these  children  cried  with 
disbelief  when  it  **^^i\"^  known  he  was  one 
of  tlie  victims. 

"Before  be  left  he  went  all  around  the 
place  and  bade  goodbye.  He  mingitn  vlth 
all  the  people  with  great  ease.  He  could 
dlscxiss  things  intellectually  with  the  older 
people  and  could  act  like  a  boy  with  the 
kida. 

"He  had  J\ist  moved  to  a  new  house  and 
we  had  planned  a  sort  of  house-warming. 

"We  will  miss  his  jokes,  hla  laiigh  and 
all  the  good  things  he  used  to  do.  I  work 
as  a  laboratory  technician  In  the  hospital 
and  everyday  he  used  to  pass  by  with  a 
bimch  of  children.  We  have  an  organiza- 
tion here  and  we  are  going  to  dedicate  a 
novena  of  prayer  for  his  sotU. 

"I  am  trying  to  collect  pictures  taken  of 
him  and  wUl  try  to  send  them  to  you  soon. 
We  really  loved  Phil  as  much  as  you  love 
him." 

Rebecca  S.  Pena  of  Queson  City  wrote  as 
follows: 

"Since  I  am  at  the  other  Mid  of  the  world 
in  the  coimtry  where  jrour  son  gave  hla  life 
to  help  make  a  better  place  for  us  to  Uve  in, 
I  feel  the  compulson  to  try  and  tell  you  in 
my  inadequate  way  that  we  share  jova  grief 
and  your  loss.  No  one  can  give  of  Mm— if 
to  us  without  becoming  a  part  of  us,  too. 

"That  Phillip  gave  so  unselflahly  cannot  be 
questioned — ask  any  FUlplno  youngster 
whose  life  he  had  touched.  I  don't  know 
who  wrote  this  line,  but  It  U  the  most 
fitting  tribute  to  Phillip— 'No  man  ever  stood 
so  straight  as  when  he  stooped  to  help  a 
boy.' 

"To  you  and  to  that  great  country  of 
yours.  In  behalf  of  Filipinos  in  all  walks  of 
life,  especially  the  underprivileged,  to  vhtxn 
he  gave  his  devotion,  with  ■/•Mng  hearts 
we  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  Phillip." 

Pedro  P.  Senarllloe.  of  Hagonoy,  Davao, 
Philippines,  wrote  that— "We  can  never  re- 
pay you  and  the  American  people,  for  the 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  world  literacy. 

"We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  unselflah 
endeavor  of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers, 
most  especially  your  son.  who  had  foregone 
the  conveniences,  luxuries,  and  comforts  that 
your  American  home  could  offer,  in  order 
to  give  my  countrymen  the  blessings  of  a 
higher  form  of  education. 

"Tour  son,  you  may  rest  assured,  will 
forever  live  In  the  hearts  of  my  people. 
particularly  to  us  living  in  the  Immediate 
vicinity  where  he  died." 

From  San  Juan,  Rizal,  Philippines. 
Rudolf o  Mr.  Gaerlan  wrote:  "I  find  words 
Inadequate  to  convey  to  you  my  personal 
feeling  o*  sympathy  on  the  recent  death  of 
your  beloved  son  •  •  •  our  friend  and 
brother  •  •  •  your  own  Phillip,  who  had  a 
special  mission  in  life  as  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer  and  much  depended  upon  his  per- 
formance as  an  'ambassador  of  goodwill' 
from  America. 

"We  are  greatly  Indebted  to  you  and  the 
American  people  for  having  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  left  the  comforts  of  home  to  come 
to  our  backward  region  to  shed  a  light  in 
the  darkness  of  Ignorance  and  disease  and 
want.  We  can  never  repay  you  for  the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  and  sacrifice  that 
yoxu-  beloved  son  gave  to  us,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  would  have  given  us  more  had  not 
our  Lord  beckoned  him  to  His  eternal  king- 
dom." 

Amellto  R.  Mutuc.  ambassador  from  the 
Philippines  In  the  Washington  embassy, 
wrote  that  he  regretted  he  could  not  attend 
the  funeral,  but  expressed  his  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

"No  amount  of  hinnan  effort  can  assuage 
your  pain  and  loss,  but  yon  can  take  eon- 
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solatlon  and  pride  in  the  fact  that  your  >«• 
Phillip,  died  for  a  noble  cause.  In  servloe.  ao^ 
only  of  your  country,  but  mine  ««  wS. 

"I  have  net  the  Peaoa  Corps  volunteea  i» 
the  Philippines.  I  have  mtxx.  tK— ^  ^  ^/r 
and  know  the  tremendous  Impact  wh^ 
their  selfless  endeavors  have  made  upon  n« 
countrymen,  who  wlU  always  -rmeibei  s^ 
son  for  his  help,  counsel,  and  trteadriiip  rL 
the  people  and  government  at  the  vitn\^ 
ptaes,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  btmeslf  ?i 
did  not  die  In  vain."  " 

From  the  Ooremor  In  Cebu  City  an  ckk 
quent  letter  was  written,  pointing  oat  hM 
much  the  PhlUppiae  people  appreelated  vbat 
Americans  did  at  Corregldor,  whers  tber 
fought  side  by  side  with  FUlplnoa  for  tht 
caiwe  of  freedom  and  peaee. 

"Your  son  has  already  carved  a  tempts  ki 
our  hearts  and  as  long  as  thoaa  hearts  bsat. 
we  shall  always  remember  hlaa.  TQgit||» 
with  our  condolence  for  kvinff  a  belowd  ■)■ 
goes  our  congratulations  for  bringing  op  . 
hero." 

There  are  Utcrally  hundreds  of  other  Itt- 
ters,  many  eloquently  describing  how  audi 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islaatk  fet«t 
appreciated  the  work  of  Peace  Corps  ■§«. 
ben.  Many  of  them  demonstrate  the  OOH^ 
dance  these  people  have  In  the  futwe  ^ 
'  how  much  they  appreciate  what  America  te 
done,  and  Is  doing,  to  brlnir  hspfitiif  a^ 
prosperity  to  a  proud,  but  backward,  nattaa. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  beg  the  Senate's  In- 
dulgence for  another  moment  to  nad 
from  one  of  hia  letters  that  has  not  |«t 
been  published.    Phil  wrote: 

Speaking  of  Images,  the  American  im^ 
here  Is  distorted  to  a  fantastic  degree,  lb 
Fillpinoe  we  possess  HoUywood.  Las  VegM, 
rock  'n  roll,  tilg  cars,  and  sex.  And.  dus  to 
their  worship  of  us,  they  Imitate  vm.  nniii 
quently,  rock  'n  roll  Is  all  you  hear  on  tb« 
radio,  the  twist  Is  taught  in  ths  schools,  sod 
boys  wear  ducktalls.  There  Is  absotuttiy 
nothing  in  Western  CuItTire.  No  sympboaks, 
no  art,  no  literature.  All  Filipinos  knov 
who  Chubby  Checker  is,  but  they  cant  tsl 
you  who  wrote  St.  Matthew  Passloti.  as 
anjrthlng  about  Lincoln  Center.  The  beofei 
sold  here  are  all  comics  or  True  Confeaslaoe— 
no  UJ3.  News  *  World  Report  nor  good 
American  novels.  Movies  shown  here  trt 
grade  Z  or  worse.  A  Filipino  will  promptty 
tell  you  the  latest  on  Lis  Taylor's  set  lUfe, 
but  they  would  be  blank  If  you  menttoasd 
Jcmas  C  Balk.  Leonard  Benaatsln.  or  CSrl 
Sandbtirg.  It  Is  the  cheap.  smuUy,  aad 
flashy  America  that  Is  brought  to  the  Fili- 
pino. And  some  gigolo  in  Hollywood  is  pay- 
ing alimony  of  $50,000  to  his  fifth  wife  tnm 
the  pesos  FUtpinos  pay  to  see  one  of  bis  pic- 
tures, initead  of  for  food.  (Cxirrent  cinems 
here  is  House  of  Women.  The  Wild  and  Was-, 
ton,  and  TwUt  AU  Night.) 

I  Invite  particular  attention  to  this 
point: 

If  the  Peace  Corps  can  even  be  a  catalyst 
in  the  eradication  of  this  image,  then  wt 
will  have  served  our  country  well. 

I  recommend  this  letter  not  only  to 
the  Peace  Corps  for  its  attention,  but 
al£o  to  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  as 
well,  for  it  is  a  description  of  the  Ameri- 
can ima«:e  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
man  who  truly  gave  hi2  life  to  improve 
that  image. 


RAMPART  DAM— THE  GREATEST 
HYDROPOWER  DAM  IN  THE  FREE 
WORLD 

Mr.  ORUBNINO.  Mr.  President,  In 
central  Alaaka  studies  of  the  greatest 
hjdrodectrle  project  In  North  America, 
Indeed  In  the  Western  World,  are  near- 
iDg  completion.    They  deal   with  the 
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pi^iposal  to  construct  a  dam  on  the 
(gpied  Yukon  River  axMl  to  harness  Its 
mighty  waters,  now  runninc  wast^ully 
to  the  sea,  for  the  gtxtenMon  of  hydro- 
^eetric  power,  for  flood  control,  and  for 
navigation  purposes. 

funds  to  undertake  the  study  of  the 
jlamp&rt  Dam  project  were  first  secured 
in  1959  when,  over  administration  pro- 
tests. Alaska's  Senators  persuaded  the 
Sensite  Appropriations  Committee  to  in- 
clude the  sum  of  $100,000  in  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Act  for  1960.  The 
studies  are  being  made  under  the  gen- 
ial direction  of  the  U^.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  work  is  being 
watched  expectantly  by  citizens  of  both 
the  free  and  captive  worlds. 

We  of  the  West  tend  to  overlook  the 
teehnlcal  abilities  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
nations,  although  we  know  that  oin- 
grand  Grand  Coulee  has  been  surpassed 
^  two  Russian  dams  on  the  Volga  River 
vfalch  have  been  completed — Volgograd 
vlth  a  capacity  of  2J  million  kilowatts 
ttoA  Kuibyshev  with  a  capacity  of  2.1 
milliMi  kilowatts. 

And,  in  Russian  Siberia  today  worfc- 
men  are  constructing  two  larger  dams — 
one  at  Bratsk  on  the  Angara  River  which 
will  have  a  capacity  of  4.5  million  kilo- 
watts  and  a  second  at  Krasnoyarsk  on 
the  Yenisey  River  which  will  have  a  ca- 
pacity now  estimated  to  be  6  million  kilo- 
watts. 

Our  Rampart  studies  should  be  car- 
ried fm-ward  to  conclusion  as  rapidly  as 
poMfble.  Afiy  needless  delay  is  harm- 
ful to  the  Nation.  Rampart  Dam  will 
tocelerate  the  growth  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  installed  capacity 
ef  Rampart  will  be  dose  to  5  million 
kiknratts.  enough  to  furnish  Alaska  with 
s  stable  economy  which  it  does  not  now 
have,  by  attracting  industries  requiring 
large  quantities  of  low-cost  power. 
Rampart's  power  will  be  the  lowest  cost 
power  under  the  American  flag. 

The  need  to  develop  the  resources  of 
Alaska  concerns  President  Kennedy.  As 
a  Member  of  this  body,  he  said  on  June 
M.  1960: 

We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  Alaska — the 
^^enge  to  reap  its  abundance,  bulM  its 
(tnngth,  and  provide  a  reservoir  of  natural 
vsslth  foe  a  growing  America.  We  must,  of 
eoone,  prees  forward  with  bold,  and  vitally 
seeded  projecto  such  as  the  Rampart  Canyon 
Dam. 

lAter  the  same  year,  inside  Alaska, 
then  Senator  Kennedy  continued  his 
tttorta  on  behsOf  of  power  develc^Mnent 
within  the  State.  He  reminded  his  lis- 
teners at  the  State  fair  in  Palmer  that 
the  V.SSJl.  is  well  aware  that  power  Is 
"the  key  to  the  future— to  the  develop- 
ment of  Industry — to  the  dispersal  of 
armaments — to  the  race  for  power  and 
prestige  in  every  field  of  endeavor." 
After  pointing  to  the  advances  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  hydroelectric  field,  he  said 
on  September  4,  1960: 

The  tragic  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  If 
Alaska  stiU  belonged  to  the  Russians,  Ram- 
pert  Canyon  Dam  would  be  underway  today. 

later  the  same  day  in  Anchorage, 
then  Senator  Kenne<lbr  described  the 
Alaska  of  the  future  as  he  foresaw  it : 

A  land  of  over  1  million  people — a  giant 
electric  grid  stretching  from  Jxueau  to  An- 
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change  and  beyond.  I  see  the  greatest  dam 
In  the  free  world  at  Rampart  Oaoyon.  pro- 
ducing twice  the  power  of  TVA  to  light 
homes  and  mills  and  cities  and  farms  all 
over  Alaska. 

Under  the  direction  of  President  Ken- 
nedy the  Rampart  Canyon  studies  are 
nearing  completi(«.  That  giant  electric 
grid  will  be  a  reality. 

The  Alaska  Legislature  endorses  Ram- 
part. 

The  20  members  of  the  senate  on  April 
4  approved  and  passed  Senate  Resolution 
60  in  which  the  Federal  agencies  involved 
were  urged  to  speed  the  conclusion  of  the 
remaining  Rampart  and  other  Yukon 
River  studies,  "and  to  report  promptly  to 
the  Congress,  and  make  possible  the 
early  request  by  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
Congress  for  legislation  providing  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  for  the 
Rampart  Canyon  Dam." 

We  do  not  have  time  to  drag  our  feet 
and  any  agency  so  Inclined  does  so  only 
to  the  deti-iment  of  the  Nation's  strength 
and  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao,  as  follows : 
SxMATs  RxsoLunosr  00.  in  trx  Lxcislatukz 

or   TBS   &TATK    Of    ALASKA TBUIO    LBOXBLA- 

ruBB.  PnusT  SasBiOM 

(By     Senators     Hansen.     Harrison.     Hopson. 

Kilcher,     McNealy,     Nolan,     Owen.    Pera- 

trovlch,    B.   PhUllpe,   V.   PhUUpe,   Smith, 

Walsh,  Banfleld,  Begich.  Bradshaw,  Bron- 

son,  Butrovich,  Coghill.  Foster,  and  Hall) 

Whereas  a  sound  and  vigorous  development 

of  Alaska's  resources  Is  deslralde,  and  Indeed 

essential,  not  only  troax  the  standpoint  of 

the  people  of  Alaska  but  of  the  Nation  whose 

great  northernmost  and  vrestemmost  outpost 

and  xxnderdeveloped  dominion  and  potential 

U  the  Bute  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  a  dlverslflcatlon  and  enlargement 
of  Alaska's  economy  Is  needed  for  the  above 
declared  objective;  and 

Whereas  the  resources  on  which  the  people 
of  Alaska  depended  when  their  numbers  were 
far  fewer  in  territorial  days,  namely  gold 
mining  and  fishing— both  now  diminished  In 
qtiantity  and  In  eoonomle  Impact — ^will  not 
suffice  to  create  a  vigoroua.  thriving,  and 
expanding  economy;  and 

Whereas  for  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  developed  the  hydroelectric  resources  of 
the  48  older  States  with  such  projects  as 
the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  Hoover  Dam, 
Orand  Coulee  Dam,  Bonneville  Dam,  Hungry 
Horse  Dam.  and  others,  and  is  now  engaged 
In  the  continuance  of  this  sound  utilization 
of  our  water  resources  vrlth  Olen  Canyon, 
Arkansas  Frylng-Pan,  and  other  hydroelec- 
tric projecU;  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  hydroelectric  project 
on  the  North  American  continent,  and  Indeed 
in  the  free  world,  is  avaUable  on  the  Yukon 
River  In  Alaska,  which  can  generate  power 
at  2  mills  a  kUowatt  hour,  which  wiU  be  the 
lowest  cost  power  under  the  American  flag; 
and 

Whereas  studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  UJ3.  Army  have  already  established 
the  engineering  feasibility  of  the  dam  at 
Rampart  on  the  Yukon;  and 

Whereas  the  marketability  of  Its  low-cost 
power  and  the  consequent  attraction  to 
Alaska  of  diverse  Indiutries  and  the  utiliza- 
tion thereby  of  Alaskan  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials not  practically  exploiUble  without 
low-cost  power  has  been  determined  in  the 
authoritative  study  by  the  Development  ft 


Resources  Corp..  of  New  York,  a  qualified 
agency  retalnad  by  the  Oorpa  of  engineers 
for  that  purpose;  aad 

Whereas  the  Unltad  States,  through  its 
forelgn-aM  progxam.  Is  llnararing  hydroelec- 
tric projecu  in  many  parte  of  the  world 
anumg  people  who  pay  no  taxes  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  products  derived 
from  them  will  be  oompetltlve  with  our 
own  U.S.  products;  be  It 

Reaolvea,  That  the  Alaska  Senate  strongly 
urges  the  Federal  agencies  involved  to  speed 
the  conclusion  of  the  rentalnlng  Rampart 
and  other  Yukon  River  studies,  and  to  report 
promptly  to  the  Congress,  and  make  possi- 
ble the  early  request  by  the  Alaska  delega- 
tion in  Congress  for  legislation  providing 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  the 
Rampart  Canyon  Dam;  and  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  John  F.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Honor- 
able Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  Robert  8.  McNamara. 
Secretary  of  Defense:  tiie  Hooorabla  Stewart 
li.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  Hon- 
orable Cyrxis  R.  Vance.  Secretary  of  the 
Army:  the  Honorable  Lt.  CSen.  W.  K.  Wilson, 
Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. 
Army;  the  Honorable  Jc^n  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  and 
to  the  members  of  the  Aiaavai  delegation  in 
Congress. 

Passed  by  the  senate  April  4.  ld63. 

FKAIfK  PsaATBOVXCH, 

PresUteHt  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

EvKLTw  K.  SrsvsifaoN, 
Secretary  of  the  Sencfe. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
story  of  Rampart  is  exciting.  It  is  a 
story  of  America  on  the  march,  a  march 
ot  progress.  Mrs.  Irene  E.  Rsran  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  recently  told  the  story 
up  to  this  moment  in  history  at  the  con- 
ference on  "Yukon's  Resources,  Today 
and  Tomorrow."  held  in  Whitehorse  in 
the  Yuk<Mi  Territory  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Ryan  is  a  mining  engineer.  She 
served  in  both  the  Ala;^a  TnTltorial 
House  of  Repres«itatiye8  and  Senate 
and  later  was  a  member  of  the  Aladta 
State  Senate.  Mrs.  Ryan  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  of  the  Rampart 
Economic  Advisory  Board,  having  served 
as  a  member  by  appointment  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  She  is 
admirably  qualified  to  speak  about  Ram- 
part and  to  describe  the  potential  of  this 
vast  project  which  will  be  located  at  the 
edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle  in  a  canyon  100 
miles  northwest  of  Fairbanks. 

Mrs.  Ryan  can  speak  authoritatively 
of  the  power  which  will  be  generated  by 
the  dam  at  the  bus  bar,  for  the  lowest 
cost  under  the  American  flag — 2  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour.  The  marketability  of 
the  power  was  fully  attested  to  in  a  re- 
port made  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  by  the  Development  It  Re- 
sources Corp.  of  New  York.  This 
knowledgeaUe  agency,  officered  by  men 
of  national  and  intematicuial  experience 
in  hydroelectric  development,  who  re- 
ceived earlier  experience  as  developers 
and  administrators  of  TVA,  men  such  as 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  David  E. 
Lilienthal.  President  Gordon  Clapp.  and 
Vice  President  Walton  Seymour.  Their 
r^?ort  has  been  issued  previously  as  a 
Senate  document  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  is  titled  "The  Market  for 
Rampart  Power  Yukon  River,  Alaska." 
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Now  Mrs.  Ryan  has  added  another 
splendid  page  in  Rampart's  history  with 
her  Whltehorse  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c<m- 
sent  that  the  full  text  of  her  remarks 
on  '"nie  Rampart  Project"  be  printed  in 
the  RccoKo  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  and  other  readers 
of    the   COMGKKSSIONAL  RCCORO  Will  find 

them  helpful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Rampast  Psojxcr 

<By  Irene  S.  Ryan,  Ancborage.  Alaska) 
nrraooxTcnoM 

ICr.  Robert  Campbell,  president;  members 
of  tbe  Wbltehone  Board  of  Trade;  distin- 
guished guests;  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be 
InTlted  to  this  conference  on  "Yukon's  Re- 
sources, Today  and  Tomorrow."  to  tell  you 
about  the  Rampart  project.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  sponsoring  a  conference  of 
this  nature.  I  have  felt  during  my  years 
as  a  consulting  engineer  and  as  a  member  of 
the  legislatures  In  Alaska  that  the  develop- 
ment and  fiiU  and  wise  utilization  of  the 
reaoureea  of  our  northwest  quarter  of  the 
N(Xth  American  Continent  Is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation of  the  citizens  of  your  nation  and 
of  mine.    Let  us  meet  often. 

OTJM    IMTKaMATIOMAl.    KIYXB 

The  mighty  Yukon  River  Is  one  of  the 
geogn4>hlc  featiires  In  which  we  share  an  In- 
terest. It,  together  with  Its  tributaries  and 
bordering  resources.  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
reserrolrs  of  iindeveloped  wealth  on  the  con- 
tlnoit.  In  studies  to  1901  of  the  hydropower 
In  Alaska,  made  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Federal  Power  Commission,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  of  the  total  estimated 
potential  Installed  capacity  of  19370.000 
kilowatts,  the  Yukon  basin  has  10.748,000. 
To  this  figure  on  the  Yukon  potential 
should  be  added  the  kilowatts  that  can  be 
developed  at  Taku  and /or  Talya.  The  Yukon 
is  the  largest  river  flowing  Into  the  Pacific, 
and  the  fifth  longest  in  North  America.  It 
rises  as  the  Lewes  River  In  British  Columbia, 
flows  through  your  territory  before  bisecting 
Alaska  to  enter  Norton  Sound  In  the  Bering 
Sea  some  2,100  miles  from  Its  soiu-ce.  It  la 
the  fourth  in  the  world  In  capacity,  being 
exceeded  only  by  the  Amazon,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  When  the 
potential  power  of  this  river  and  Its  trlbn- 
tarles  has  been  fully  developed  our  Pacific 
Northwest  will  support  one  of  the  largest  in- 
dustrial complexes  on  this  continent.  It 
will  substantially  increase  the  wealth  of  our 
two  nations,  support  our  growing  pecula- 
tions with  an  Increasing  standard  ot  living 
and  add  materially  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  entire  Pacific.  To  accomplish 
this  task  we  must  work  together  and  show 
the  mdustry  and  commerce  of  our  two  na- 
tions that  the  time  has  come  to  shift  their 
Interest  and  efforts  to  the  Northwest. 

KAMPAXT THK     GIANT 

A  survey  of  the  waterpower  potential  of 
Alaska  Is  relatively  new.  Not  until  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  by  the  Plood 
Control  Act  of  1960,  was  passed  by  the  UJS. 
Congress  was  a  compreheiislve  Investigation 
of  the  possible  hydropower  potential  of  Alas- 
kan rivers  started.  This  act  directed  the 
Army  under  Its  Secretary  and  with  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Corps  of  Engineov  to  make 
a  study  of  harbors  and  rivers  of  Alaska  with 
a  view  to  determine  the  advisability  of  im- 
provements m  the  mterest  of  navigation, 
flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  and  allied 


pvuposes.  When  the  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  %b»  VS. 
Senate  ot  the  8Sth  Congress  held  hearings 
in  Alaska  In  the  fall  of  1900,  Colonel  Han- 
burger,  District  Engineer,  n.8.  Army  Dls- 
trlct.  Alaska,  appeared  to  make  this  state- 
ment: 

"During  the  early  stages  of  the  investiga- 
tion leading  to  Interim  Report  No.  7,  cov- 
ering the  Yukon  and  Kuskokwlm  River 
basins.  It  was  apparent  that  the  Rampart 
Canyon  project  had  the  greatest  potential 
power  output  of  any  hydroelectric  project 
in  the  United  States." 

The  4,690,000  kilowatts  poUntlal  first  esti- 
mated from  this  one  project  (almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  Alaskan  hydropower  poten- 
tial) coupled  with  the  low  cost  (estimated 
at  2  to  3  mills  at  the  bus  bar  on  a  60-year 
payout)  immediately  captured  tbe  Interest 
of  those  Alaskans  who  have  been  hoping 
for  some  large  scale  development  that  would 
result  in  broadening  our  economic  base  and 
bringing  in  industry  with  year-round  pay- 
rolls to  the  State. 

Our  U.S.  Senator,  Esnist  Oittkning,  who 
was  Oovemor  of  Alaska  as  a  territory,  was 
quick  to  realize  that  Rampart  could  secxu-e 
within  a  relatively  short  time  that  indus- 
trial and  commercial  development  In  Alaska, 
which  without  some  comparable  effort,  would 
take  decades.  Early  m  1969  the  Senator  m- 
troduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Coounlttee  requesting  a  full  scale 
report  on  the  hydroelectric  capability  of 
the  Rampart  project.  Following  this  Initial 
appropriation.  Senator  GBUsifnro.  together 
with  our  Senator  Bob  BABTi.nT  and  Repre- 
sentative Raij>h  Rivkks  have  succeeded  in 
securing  congressional  approval  for  the  nec- 
essary continuing  funds  to  complete  the 
Investigations. 

HrVKSnOATIOM    nMKTABI.K 

On  April  34.  1069,  the  corps  was  directed 
to  initiate  the  study.  Following  preliminary 
geologic  investigations  and  mapping,  test 
drilling  of  the  granite  rock  imdwlylng  the 
propoeed  site  was  started  in  March  1961  and 
completed  April  1962. 

Funds  were  allocated  by  the  corps  to  the 
nil.  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service  In  1960  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  the  project  on  the 
wildlife  resources  of  the  area  and  these  in- 
vestigations are  still  continuing  with  assist- 
ance from  the  State  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game. 

In  the  spring  of  1961  a  contract  was 
awarded  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the 
Development  and  Resources  Corp.  of  New 
York  City  to  make  the  power  market  study 
mvolvlng  consideration  of  the  local  and 
world  resources  and  the  mdustrles  that 
might  be  established  in  Alaska  to  utilize 
the  large  blocks  of  low  cost  power.  The 
Development  and  Resotirces  Corp.  Is  an  m- 
tematlonally  recognized  consiiltlng  firm  In 
this  field.  Mr.  David  Ullenthal,  chairman, 
was  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  Mr.  Oordon  R.  Clapp, 
president,  was  former  General  Manager  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Also,  establishing  thereby  a  precedent,  an 
advisory  bocurd  of  specially  qualified  and 
recognized  Individuals  was  named  to  serve 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  division  engi- 
neer to  assist  the  corps  In  defining  the  scope 
of  the  economic  study  and  to  review  the 
progress  of  the  study  at  several  stages  of  its 
development. 

The  members  of  the  advisory  board,  which 
concluded  Its  assignment'  \n  August  of  1962 
following  review  and  approval  of  the  re- 
port "The  Market  for  Rampart  Power,"  by 
the  Development  and  Resources  Corp.,  were 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Morris,  consulting  engineer, 
Los  Angeles.  Calf.;  Dr.  Edward  Steve  Shaw. 
Stanford   University   economist.   California; 


Mr.  Gus  Norwood,  executive  secretary  of  th* 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association,  v^ 
couver.  Wash.;  Mr.  Frank  B.  Mapleton,  om. 
chanlcal  engineer.  Fairbanks,  Alaska;'  u* 
W.  T.  Kegley,  president.  First  Nattooai  Bank 
Juneau.  Alaska;  Judge  Vernon  D.  Por^ 
president.  National  Bank  of  Alaska,  Palr 
banks.  Alaska;  Mr.  Bernard  Oottatein,  owim^ 
J.  B.  Oottstein  St  Son.,  Anchorage,  Alaska: 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Merdes.  attorney,  JunsaB 
Alaska:  Mr.  Stanley  McCutcheon,  attorat* 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  and  myself. 

The  feasibility  report,  originally  schedulsd 
by  the  corps  for  completion  by  the  lau  or 
1964.  will  according  to  an  announcemsat 
by  Col.  Christian  Hanburger  be  completed  In 
August  of  this  year. 

The  U.8.  Geological  Sxurvey  published  to 
1962.  Bulletin.  1111-H,  "Geologic  ItocoQ. 
nalssance  of  the  Yukon  Flats  District 
Alaska." 

In  addition  to  contmulng  investlgatknu 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  ottaai, 
Mr.  T.  T.  Contine  with  the  Bureau  o( 
Reclamation  is  working  under  directive  txxn 
the  Department  of  Interior  (which  Depwt- 
ment  has  been  the  marketing  agency  tot 
federally  produced  power),  to  compUe  datt 
and  prepare  the  marketing  section  of  tte 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  and  to  prepart  sn 
Impact  report  consisting  of  tbe  summattoB 
of  the  views  of  all  Interior  Agencies. 

In  addition  this  year  the  Federal  IauA 
Department  has  requested  withdrawal  o( 
the  public  domain  affected,  under  the  Itai. 
tatlons  and  for  the  pvirpoaes  defliiet  Is 
power  withdrawals. 

LOCATIOM 

Two  locations  for  the  axis  of  the  dam  nt 
bemg  considered  near  the  upstream  eatf  of 
30-mile  Bampart  Canyon,  and  approztmsMy 
36  miles  upstream  from  the  conflueoes  d 
the  Taiuma  River.  Tbe  site  is  some  30  miiM 
northwest  of  Eureka  (which  is  connected  to 
the  city  of  Fairbanks  by  road)  and  aboot 
100  alrmlles  northwest  of  Fairbanks.  TIm 
first,  or  upstream  site  lies  approxlmstslj 
8.000  feet  downstream  from  Texas  CrMk. 
The  second  site  is  some  4,600  feet  dovn- 
stream  from  the  first  site.  Its  propoMd 
axis  falls  across  the  center  of  a  teardrop 
shaped  rocky  island  that  is  exposed  at  lov 
water. 

RTimOLOOT 

The  tributary  drainage  area  is  about  300,- 
000  square  miles.  ATsrage  rate  of  flow  fron 
this  area  has  been  estimated  at  118,000  cubk 
feet  per  second  and  the  average  annual  na- 
off  (eqmvalent  to  about  8  inches  from  ttw 
contributing  drainage  area)  at  8S,400,on 
acre  feet.  The  reservoir  belimd  the  proposid 
dam  would  have  a  siutace  area  of  loaM 
10,700  square  miles  (10  percent  larger  tbas 
LaXa  Erie).  The  storage  volunie  would  b( 
1,263  million  acre  feet;  40  times  larger  tban 
that  of  Lake  Mead  behind  Hoover  Dam,  which 
Is  the  largest  manmade  reservoir  in  the 
United  States.  Because  of  the  tremendooi 
voliuie  of  storage  it  Is  anticipated  that  tiM 
seasonal  drawdown  will  be  leas  than  4  fMt. 
thereby  allowing  the  generating  units  to 
operate  at  peak  efficiency  throughout  Ux 
year. 

STKTTCTTTaa 

A  concrete  gravity  dam  rising  approil- 
mately  566  feet  above  Its  deepest  foundatloe 
would  impound  the  water  to  an  elevation  ot 
660  feet.  With  allowance  for  freeboard  XhU 
would  place  the  crest  at  676  feet.  The  crwt 
of  the  dam  would  be  about  2,800  feet  locf 
at  the  upstream  site  and  about  3,900  feet 
long  at  the  Island  site.  The  crest  width  at 
the  dam  is  planned  for  40  feet  to  allow  for 
two  lane  vehicular  traffic  and  the  base  widtli 
would  be  about  680  feet.  On  the  basis  of 
rough  early  estimates  8  to  10  million  barren 
of  cement  would  be  required.    However,  the 
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g^tentiB  Tolums  would  be  2ft  percent  less 
maa  that  ai  OnxntL  Oouiss  Dam  for  a  powsr 
polaattal  2%  times  i        — 


SOMB    OOMPSaXSOHS 

Comparlag  Rampart  with  ttw  four  largest 
concrets  daaas  in  the  United  SUtea: 


Btwf  Bag»-   ■   -  -  -     

IMhi  mbore  bf<I  rork 

Ciwtk«r'«»  (mailnmin)... 

fciKTfU-  (<»l'i<-  >»ras1 

fttenoii  slonit''  (a<Tr-fccl) 


Bampart 


Yalnn 

MS 

3.M0 

t,  000. 000 
1, 29Z,  000, 000 


Orand 
Ceulae 


Columbia 

10.  «).>,  Olio 
U,  61 7.  QUO 


Hoofff 


CoUimdo 

7M 

1.244 

.\24«.aoo 

31.UUU,  UUU 


Pbasta 


Sacramento 

002 
3.400 

R.Tiaaoo 

4.MK),00U 


Hniifry 


FlatbMd 

2,on> 

1900.000 

a.MU,ooo 


powsa 


The  proposed  dam  would  control  the  an- 
nual discharge  of  Yukon  River  to  a  uniform 
ffitv  of  118,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Thto  flow  combined  with  a  440-foot  head 
iKNild  furnish  8,735.000  kilowatts.  Based 
opon  a  78Ji-peroent  load  factor  an  Instal- 
^,^^^M^  of  4,700.000  kllowatU  would  be  war- 
rsBted.  Design  stxxliea  Indicate  that  the 
best  efficiency  can  b«  secured  under  an  aver- 
iiM  440- foot  head  of  a  turbine  capable  of 
developing  384,000  horsepower.  Theee  tur- 
Uxm  would  be  designed  to  drive  280,000- 
kiiovatt  generators.  Seventeen  of  these 
tnrMne  generator  units  would  be  required 
to  develop  the  presently  4,760XN)0-kllowatt 
opacity  and  would  produce  an  estimated 
0,130  million  kilowatt-bours  of  firm  energy 


OOHSraTTCTION    AMD    POWEB    SCMaOOLX 

Preliminary  design  studies  Indicate  that 
pMMge  of  26  psrcent  of  the  flow  Is  considered 
aaeqoate  to  permit  the  passage  of  anadro- 
Moos  fish  and  to  provide  adeqviate  water 
lor  downstream  navigation.  Storage  of  76 
ptroent  of  the  mean  annual  flow  will  require 
19^  years  to  fill  the  reservoir  to  pool  eleva- 
tion 680.  This  rate  of  filling  was  considered 
ky  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  scheduling  the 
HSMliiM  lliiii  period.  Hrstlmates  are  that  the 
Ssa  eould  be  constructed  to  the  460-foot  ele- 
Titton  In  about  4  yean  and  reservoir  stages 
vottld  begin  when  the  dam  Is  completed  to 
tUs  elevation.  About  3  %  years  are  required 
to  fill  the  reservoir  to  elevation  440.  the  mlnl- 
Bom  required  for  power  generation.  The 
head  of  water  available  at  this  elevation 
would  warrant  the  Installation  of  two  gen- 
trating  units  and  one  standby  unit,  follov- 
iag  which  the  dam  could  then  be  raised  and 
UBlto  installed  in  a  schedule  correm>onding 
to  the  filling  rate  of  the  reservoir.  Rampart 
Dun  could  be  generating  a  substantial  block 
of  power,  approximately  360.000  kilowatts.  In 
iMi  than  7  years  after  start  of  construction 
and  could  be  producing  Its  ultimate  poten- 
tial within  34  yean. 

COSTS 

Based  upon  engineering  considerations 
ooly.  and  using  January  1961  price  levels 
the  Corps  of  Engineen  has  estimated  a  total 
project  cost  of  $1,300  million  for  the  pres- 
ently proposed  power  installation  of  4,760,- 
000  kilowatts.  Based  on  these  estimates  the 
energy  cost  at  tidewater,  including  the  cost 
of  transmission  would  be  3  mills  per  kllo- 
vttt  hour. 

ECONOMIC    rEASnUXTT? 

On  AprU  36,  1961.  the  cffecUve  date  of 
their  contract,  the  Development  and  Re- 
■ources  Corporation  undertook  a  study  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  District,  Alaska, 
Oorps  of  Engineers  to  develop  infomuition 
end  judgments  concerning  the  probable  siae 
and  characteristics  of  the  power  market  in 
Alaska  within  feasible  transmission  distance 
of  the  Rampart  project  oa  the  Yukon  River. 
This  study  was  to  provide  the  major  baaU 
for  answering  the  question  Is  It  In  the  in- 
tercsu  of  AlaAa  and  the  United  Stotss  to 
develop  a  larfs  btook  of  low-cost  bydroelec- 
trlc  power  at  the  Rampart  slU7 


BilSIS  or  STUDT 

Some  of  the  basic  assumptions  for  the 
study  were  that — 

Rampart  power  would  be  on  the  line  at  a 
level  of  350.000  kilowatts  of  primary  power 
in  1972,  increasing  at  a  constant  rate  to  1 
million  kUowatU  In  1989,  with  a  jump  to  3,- 
736,000  kilowatts  (6  million  kllowatU  in- 
stalled) m  1989  upon  completion  of  the 
fUling  of  the  reaervotr. 

The  power  would  be  made  available  at 
high  load  factors  at  (a)  2  mills,  (b)  8  mills 
and  (c)  4  mills  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  should 
take  Into  account  other  principal  competing 
locations  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
In  the  free  world. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  their  final  report  submitted  April  26, 
1962,  the  Corporation  states  that  the  prin- 
cipal conclusion  of  the  study  Is  that,  if  the 
Rampart  project  proceeds  on  the  contem- 
plated schedule,  Its  power  output  can  be  sold 
Buljetantlally  as  It  becomes  a\'allable. 

The  projected  market  by  1990  was  delineat- 
ed as  follows: 

Energy  available   from   Rampart, 

bUUons  of  kllowatt-houn 32.7 

Less  transmission   losses 1.6 


Net  supply  from  Rampart.-  SI.  1 

Composition  of  use  (with  mini- 
mum   estimates    in    paren- 
theses) : 
By  oonsumers  who  would  use 
power     whether     or     not 
Rampart  is  built: 
Energy  they  would  use  even 
from    relatively   high-cost 

sources 7.0(6.6) 

Additional  energy  use  by  the 
same    conaumen    if   low- 

qpst  energy  Is  available 3.8(3.5) 

By  new  industries  (other 
than  primary  aluminum 
production)  attracted  by 
low-cost  power  and  Alas- 
kan  raw  materials 0.2(7.6) 

By  new  homes  and  busi- 
nesses stimulated  by  Ram- 
part and  by  the  new  In- 
dustries     6.1(8.7) 

Subtotal .__  26.1(19.8) 

Remainder  available  for 
primary  aluminum  pro- 
duction plants  (de&lrlng 
up  to  36  bUlion)  unpre- 
dictable developments 
Inter-reglonal  markets.  _     6.0^11.8) 

TOO  MUCH  POWBt 
Although  the  installed  capacity  at  Ram- 
part makes  it  the  largest  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  In  terms  of  potential  power 
from  one  project,  Mr.  Ous  Norwood  of  the 
Northwest  Public  Power  Association  pointed 
out  that  this  amount  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
very  significant  part  of  the  total  U.S.  energy 
supply.  The  Oeneral  Electric  Co.  load  esti- 
mates for  the  United  States  sssums  600  bil- 
lion knowatt-houn  used  In  the  year  1990, 
and   It  is   now   running  about   800  bllUon 


kUowatt-houn:  In  the  year  3000.  10.5  trU- 
llon.  From  1960  to  the  end  ot  the  eentiiry 
we  will  have  a  31-fold  increase  In  the  elec- 
tric power  su|^y  needed  for  the  American 
economy.  Drawing  Rampart  into  that 
curve,  you  will  find  that  \sx  1872  the  amount 
of  power  that  Rampco^  would  bring  Into 
the  economy  would  be  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  total  DJB.  energy  supply.  When  Ram- 
part is  in  full  production  It  would  represent 
Its  highest  percentage  of  the  UJ5.  power  sup- 
ply, which  would  be  about  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

The  Development  &  Resoiurces  Corp.  also 
touches  on  this  In  lu  report  as  follows: 

"The  projected  growth  in  the  NaUon's 
economy  will  require  prodigious  amount£  of 
electrical  energy.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion estimates  cited  earUer  indicate  that 
more  than  twice  as  much  additional  gen- 
erating capacity  must  be  built  In  the  United 
SUtcs  before  1980  as  ttaJt  total  of  all  planU 
built  heretofore.  Between  bow  and  1990 
it  probably  will  be  necessary  to  build  nearly 
a  billion  kilowatts  of  generating  capacity. 
The  Rampart  project's  6  mllUoa  kllowatU 
would  be  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
required  U.S.  total  new  capacity.  Devoting 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  new  »i^»-»f>««t' 
power  supply  to  development  of  the  largely 
untapped  resources  In  Alaska  would  not 
seem  a  disproportionately  large  allocatioa 
of  national  power  capacity." 

TKE   POWSX    MABXKT   fOK    ALXrSnNVSC 

In  the  allocation  of  power  from  the  Ram- 
part project  the  Development  8c  Resources 
Corp.  have  designated  a  possible  range  be- 
tween 6  and  11  billion  to  primary  aluminum 
production  planU,  unpredictable  develop- 
ments and  inter-reglonal  marfceU.  Aoeord- 
Ing  to  conservative  market  forecasU  aluml- 
nimi  production  will  increase  between  6  and 
16  mllllcm  short  tons  annually  by  1990.  If 
aU  Rampart's  potential  were  used  by  the 
aluminum  industry.  It  would  account  for 
about  2  millloB  short  tons — only  a  fraction 
of  the  anticipated  demand. 

A  major  consideration  in  evaluating  the 
possibility  of  tbe  Industry  programing  Its 
expansion  needs  to  utiliae  Rampart  power 
U  the  extremely  favorable  competlttve  posi- 
tion prloewlse.  Again  in.  tbe  report  it  is 
stated  : 

"Any  doubt  that  Rampart's  ^-percent 
oontribution  to  UjB.  needs  for  expanded  pow- 
er supply  would  be  economically  useful 
should  be  removed  when  it  Is  considered 
that  Rampart  would  produce  and  deliver 
energy  to  tidewater  at  lower  cost  than  any 
other  projected  powerplant  anywhere  In 
the  Nation."  They  further  state  Rampart 
energy  is  in  the  cost  range  of  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  very  cheapest  of  the  great  energy 
blocks  in  the  vrorld. 

Competitive  ixxwer  usen.  able  ami  willing 
to  pay  for  relatively  hlglaer  cost  power  are 
slowly  pushing  out  tbe  aluminum  Industry 
In  present  large  power  producing  areas  in 
the  Nation  and  this  situation  will  accelerate 
as  the  national  demand  Increases  tinder  nor- 
mal growth. 

IMPACT  ON  ALASKAN  AND  NORTHWEST  XCONOMT 

QuoUng  from  the  study,  "It  Is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  significance  to  re- 
gional economic  development  of  adequate 
supplies  of  low-cost  electrical  energy.  When 
regions  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  abun- 
dant energy  resources  and  when  steps  are 
taken  to  make  those  resources  eoonomlcally 
available  at  locations  convenient  for  their 
effective  utilization,  their  tise  can  be  expected 
to  develop  rapidly.  Economic  beneflU  to  the 
region,  the  Nation,  and  to  the  international 
communities  of  which  the  region  Is  a  part 
Inevitably  foUow." 

There  is  neither  time,  nor  would  you  have 
the  paUence  to  listen  to  a  detaUed  report 
of  the  possible  developmenU  In  the  fields  of 
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mining,  prooesatng  or  manufacture  In  south 
and  central  Alaska  shotild  the  low-eoet  pow- 
er from  Rampart  become  available. 

One  can  readily  Tlauallze  however,  the  Im- 
pact It  will  have  on  development  frota  the 
first  day  that  authorlmtlon  for  construction 
of  the  project  la  won  In  Congress.  Ck«- 
structlon  of  an  extension  to  the  raUroad. 
Improvement  and  extension  of  the  road  to 
the  site,  camp  and  construction  facilities, 
the  cement  and  other  material  requirements 
will  spark  a  development  In  products  and 
services  within  Alaska  that  will  be  utUlzed 
In  Alaska  after  the  construction  needs  are 
met.  Our  known  mineral  deposits  within 
economical  reach  of  transmission  lines  will 
be  reexamined  and  reevaluated  and  many 
win  be  found  to  become  profitable  with  the 
use  of  low-cost  power;  giving  Impetus  for 
more  Intense  and  hopeful  prospecting  In 
known  mlnerallxed  areas.  With  each  new 
Increment  of  development,  whether  In  min- 
ing. In  processing  of  fish  and  forest  products. 
In  construction  and  operation  of  tourist 
facilities.  In  use  of  land.  In  small  manufac- 
tiulng  plants:  a  further  expansion  of 
population,  local  demand  and  services  en- 
sues. And  with  thU  population  growth  and 
increasing  consumer  demand,  coupled  with 
exports  that  can  compete  on  the  buying 
counters  of  the  Nation,  our  water  and  land 
tranqxntatlon  facilities  will  Improve  and 
Increase  with  an  accompanying  lowering  of 
the  unit  cost  of  Imports. 

Rampart  is  not  the  complete  answer  nor 
the  only  one  In  the  search  for  means  to 
develop  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
However.  It  la  today  the  only  one  that  I 
can  see  possible  of  bearing  fruit  within  the 
llfetUne  of  my  generation. 

It  la  large  enough  and  the  cost  of  the  de- 
veloped power  low  enough  to  challenge  the 
Imagination  of  industry  and  commerce,  to 
start  their  first  large  move  into  this  area, 
where  once  they  get  their  feet  wet  they  too 
will  catch  the  vision  of  a  great  northwestern 
Industrial  empire  serving  the  needs  of  the 
Pacific. 
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one  to  each  shore;  the  other  island  hss  t^ 
bridges  to  each  shore;  and  the  problem  JT* 
not  be  solved.)  The  analysis  of  this  i^ 
lem  illustrates  the  importance  of  thweV^ 
in  problem  solving:  "familiarity"  with  tS! 
features  of  the  situation,  a  "hunch**L^ 
what  the  truth  U.  and  finally  "progreJ-  t^ 
an  ultimate  answer  by  detailed  analyiu.  tk^ 
comprehension  of  the  sequence  "famlllarttw^ 
"hunch-  and  'progress  •  is  Dr.  Sho<*leriSL 
posed  second  most  Important  mental  toouZ 
scientific  thinking  at  the  high  school  lev*^ 
His  third  most  important  mental  tool  u  th« 
translation  of  quantitative  physical  raaUtv 
into  algebraic  symbol  and  back  again  2 
■Uted  also  that  the  pracUce  of  science  is  « 
art. 

Dr.  ahockley  emphasized  the  very  rewanl- 
Ing  aspects  of  contributing  to  the  learnl^ 
of  the  eager,  intelligent  high  school  icteDes 
students  and  expressed  concern  that  ow 
educaUonal  system  so  rarely  gives  thsss  out- 
standing young  minds  intimate  contact  with 
the  first-rate  creators  of  new  science. 


MENTAL  TOOI£  FC«  BClKN'l'LFIC 
THINKINO  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
LEVEL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
100th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  is  now  being  held 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

A  dlstingiilshed  participant  is  Dr. 
William  Shockley,  a  Nobel  Prize  winner. 
He  has  demonstrated  the  improvement 
which  can  come  in  logical  thinking  of 
high  school  students  through  thinking 
experiences  with  puzzles. 

Participating  with  him.  I  am  glad  to 
state,  are  two  Ohio  high  school  Juniors. 
David  Agricola  and  Fredrick  Walker, 
of  Toledo.  These  students,  because  of 
their  aptitude  and  keenness  in  thinking, 
are  collaborating  with  Dr.  Shockley  in  a 
teaching  demonstration  which  had  its 
origin  at  Colimibus,  Ohio,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  thousand  outstanding  science 
students  from  the  State  high  schools. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  the  dis- 
tinguished achievements  of  Dr.  Shockley 
and  the  honors  which  have  come  to  the 
two  Ohio  boys.  David  Agricola  and  Fred- 
rick Walker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  Included  in  the  Rbcoko  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Natkmal  Ai»«iU— ty  of 
Sciences  on  the  subject  "Proposed  Im- 
portant Mental  Tools  for  Scientlflc 
Thinking  at  the  High  School  Level." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkgoko,  as  follows: 
Pboposxd     Impobtant    Mxntai.    Tools    roa 

ScUMTiric  Thimkimc  at  tmx  High  School 

LZVKL 

(Press  release  ba£ed  on  a  contributed  paper 
to  be  presented  at  2  pjn..  Wednesday. 
AprU  24,  during  the  100th  ann\ial  meeting 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Washington,  D.C.) 

(By  WllUam  Shocltley) 

Some  generalizations  about  logical  think- 
ing, similar  in  their  usefulness  but  more  ad- 
vanced than  "two  plus  two  makes  four."  can 
be  learned  by  high  school  science  scholars 
through  thinking  experiences  with  pusales. 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
were  told  on  April  24  by  Dr.  William  Shock- 
ley,  cowinner  of  the  Nobel  Price  in  physics 
for  creation  at  the  transistor  at  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories  and  now  research  direc- 
tor for  Clevlte  Corp.'s  Shockley  Laboratory 
in  Palo  Alto. 

The  objective  of  Dr.  Shockley 's  teaching 
approach  is  to  develop  comprehension  of  the 
essential  features  ol  a  basic  scientific  prin- 
ciple or  law  in  elementary  terms  by  stating 
it  as  something  which  is  always  true,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  particular  circumstances  may 
be.  provided  that  the  basic  conditions  for 
the  law  to  be  applicable  are  not  violated. 
The  qualifying  phrases  "no  matter  what" 
and  "provided  that"  serve  to  convey  the  con- 
cept that  a  law  has  a  certain  range  of  valid- 
ity; in  a  wide  variety  of  cases  it  applies  but 
there  are  usually  limits  which  mxist  not  be 
exceeded. 

Dr.  Shockley  Illustrated  his  teaching  ap- 
proach by  treating  the  answers  to  piizzles 
as  simplified  basic  laws.  The  puzzles  were 
presented  with  the  aid  of  a  projector  and 
worked  on  by  two  high  school  Juniors,  David 
Agricola  and  Predrlck  Walker,  from  Ohio. 
Dr.  Shockely  described  his  previoiis  experi- 
ence with  these  students  at  a  teaching  dem- 
onstration in  Coltunbiis,  Ohio,  where  more 
than  1,000  of  the  outstanding  science  stu- 
dents from  the  State  high  schools  met  for  a 
"project  honoring  the  science  scholar"  or- 
ganized by  A.  P.  Forance,  president  of  the 
Ohio  Science  Education   Association. 

Dr.  Shockley  suggested  that  learning  these 
concepts  at  the  Junior  high  school  level,  or 
earlier,  would  make  students  more  alert  to 
recognize  essential  features  of  their  scientific 
courses  in  high  school  and  college,  quicker 
to  learn  and  better  able  to  retain  their  knowl- 
edge. He  proposed  that  the  concepts  foctised 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  by  the  three 
phrases,  "always  true,"  "no  matter  what."  and 
"provided  that."  might  constitute  the  most 
important  mental  tools  for  scientific  think- 
ing at  the  high  school  level.  He  emphasized 
that  research  would  be  required  to  test  the 
validity  of  his  proposal  but  that  there  would 
be  enormous  value  in  finding  the  most  use- 
ful mental  tools  for  high  school  science  stu- 
dents to  develop.  (A  particular  example  of 
these  concepts  Is  that  it  is  always  true  that 
what  goes  up  must  come  down  no  matter 
what  solid  body  it  is  that  goes  up  provided 
that  the  solid  body  does  not  acquire  enough 
speed  to  go  into  orbit.  In  this  principle,  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  "provided  that"  limit 
of  validity  was  unimportant  before  1957.) 

Dr.  Shockley  illustrated  the  puzzle  solving 
i^proach  in  terms  of  Euler's  problem,  pub- 
lished in  1730.  in  which  seven  bridges  over 
the  Pregel  River  In  Koenlgsberg  connect  two 
islands  to  each  shore.  The  problem  is  to 
take  a  walk  in  such  a  way  as  to  cross  each 
bridge  once  and  only  once.  (One  Island  has 
three  bridges,  one  to  the  other  Island  and 
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Mr. 


THE  GOLD  RESERVE 
LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  hap- 


pily  and  approvingly  I  read  that  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  8.  McNamart 
has  issued  an  order  for  global  bdt 
tightening  in  an  effort  to  overcome  the 
daily  drain  of  U.S.  gold  to  other  natiooa 
of  the  world. 

The  relentless  and  constant  dimia 
upon  our  gold  reserves  has  created  a 
frightening  monetary  situation  not  only 
for  the  United  States  but  also  for  pne- 
tically  an  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  gold  possessed  by  our  countiy  not, 
in  the  amount  of  about  $15.9  bilUon.  ii 
far  below  what  we  need  to  sui^ort  and 
back  up  the  paper  dollar  certificates  It- 
sued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  sod 
the  dollar  obligations  that  bank  has  to 
its  depositors,  and  the  ability  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  approximately  $20 
billi(m  in  short-term  obligations  that  It 
owes  to  foreign  creditCM-s  around  tbe 
world. 

In  the  year  of  1949.  we  reached  the 
high  mark  of  our  gold  possessioos, 
amounting  to  $24.7  billion.  The  drain  on 
our  gold  reserves  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  each  year  the  doUsn 
which  American  citizens  spend  abrosd 
in  various  ways  are  in  excess  of  the  dol- 
lars that  foreign  countries  spend  in  the 
United  States  in  various  ways,  has  bees 
one  of  the  grave  and  concealed  problemi 
confronting  our  Nation. 

While  we  export  by  way  of  dc^lar  value 
more  goods  than  we  Import,  nevertheless, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  have  an  ad- 
verse imbalance  of  dollar  obligations  be- 
cause of  the  moneys  that  are  expended 
by  tourists,  by  our  foreign  aid  program. 
by  our  military  men  situated  practically 
in  every  country  in  the  world,  and  by  our 
constantly  increasing  capital  invest- 
ments in  foreign  industries. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  given 
recognition  to  the  grave  contributions 
which  the  military  asi)ects  of  our  Gov- 
ernment serving  around  the  world  are 
making  in  reducing  our  gold  reserves.  I 
commend  him  for  what  he  is  doing  in 
attempting  to  strengthen  our  balance-of- 
dollar  obligations— for  which  the  foreign 
creditors  can  demand  payment  in  gold. 
The  dollar  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  foreign  creditors  are  Increasing 
because  tourists  of  the  United  States  are 


^ting  foreign  countries  in  great  num- 
tars  while  tourists  of  foreign  eountrles 
are  visiting  the  Utalted  States  in  numbers 
Ijioonsequential ;  because  n.8.  doOarB  un- 
der the  foreign  aid  program  are  being 
spent  in  greater  quantises  in  foreign 
Q^ons  than  the  ctirreney  of  foreign 
nations  is  being  spent  in  the  United 
States:  because  the  military  men  and  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  are  spend- 
ing dollars  in  about  70  nations  of  the 
world  while  few  of  those  nations  are 
spending  their  currency  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  problem  is  grave,  relief  must  be 
found  in  solving  it.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  is  in  a  position  to  provide  the 
greatest  relief  if  he  strikes  at  the  cause 
with  vigor  and  courage. 


8BNATOR  ORUENING  PROVES  CASE 
FOR  GI  BILL 

Ifr.  TARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  it  was  my  privilege  to  preside 
at  a  hearing  on  S.  5,  the  cold  war  OI 
Mil.  at  which  the  dlsting\iished  Junior 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  OavamMol 
tsstlfled  to  the  great  need  for  enactment 
this  year  of  that  bilL  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  a  great  supporter  of 
the  cold  war  OI  bill  in  the  three  Con- 
grewes  that  he  and  I.  with  many  others. 
have  been  working  for  the  enactment 
of  this  bilL  His  testimony  yesterday 
presented  a  closely  reasoned  argimient 
in  support  of  his  opening  statement  on 
8.5: 


It  Is  sensible.  It  Is  deserved.  It  has  been 
samed— if.  Indeed,  legislation  must  be 
■amed — many  times  over  by  our  men  and 
women  in  military  service. 

Because  of  the  great  merit  of  his  state- 
ment to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee yesterday,  I  ask  unanimous  coiP 
sent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RiCosD,  as  follows: 

nRDCoirr  BT  Skkatob  KansT  OatrnttMO 
Bsroas  trx  Senatx  Labob  and  Publk 
WtLTAMx's    SuBooMMrrnai    on    Vbtibans' 

AWAIBS  ON   BSHALT  OF  S.  S,  TRS  COLO  WaB 
VBRBANS'    RZ4PJXTSTMKMT    ABSSBTANCE    ACT, 

Tubsoat,  Apbh.  23,  1963 

Ut.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  to  testify 
on  behalf  of  8.  6,  the  Cold  War  Veterans- 
Readjustment  Assistance  Act.  Once  again 
I  endorse  this  proposed  legislation  as  I  have 
in  previous  Congresses.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  88th  Congress  will  enact 
thU  bill.  It  is  sensible.  It  is  deserved.  It 
bsa  been  earned — if  indeed,  legislation  mxist 
be  earned — many  times  over  by  our  men 
and  women  in  military  service. 

8.  5.  may  be  the  only  general  education 
bill  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  enact 
this  year. 

President  Kennedy  has  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  wonderful  and  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  program  this  session. 
That  bill  (8.  580)  would  strengthen  and 
improve  educational  quality  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  our  country.  How- 
ever, for  reasons  I  deplore,  it  seems  to  have 
Uttle  chance  and,  therefore,  I  believe  we 
would  be  wise  to  speed  action  on  what  can 
be  passed  and  give  to  some  the  opportunities 
for  improvement  which  they  so  richly  de- 
•erve. 


Tlie  Preeldent'B  omnibus  bill  Includes  stu- 
dent loans  and  greatly  Improves  the  National 
Defense  Kducatlon  Act.  It  would  provide 
needed  construction  funds,  qpeed  modem 
foreign  language  study,  Improve  teacher 
training  programs,  better  our  research  facili- 
ties, constructively  strengthen  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  enable 
our  schools  to  Implement  and  Improve 
vocational  and  special  education  program- 
ing. The  President's  omnibus  bill  should 
be  passed,  but  the  legislative  hUtory  of 
similar  proposals  tends  to  be  discouraging. 

Therefore,  let  us  move  ahead  now  on  the 
Cold  War  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act. 

Since  becoming  a  Member  of  the  U.8.  Sen- 
ate, I  have  become  increaaingly  interested  in 
our  foreign  aid  ezpendltxires.  I  have  re- 
peatedly suggested  that  we  should  do  as 
much  for  the  folks  at  home  as  we  do  for 
thoee   in  other  lands. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  con- 
tributed in  the  past  7  fiscal  years  aome  $300 
million  in  foreign  aid  funds  to  other  nations 
for  educational  pxirposes.  We  shall  doubt- 
less spend  more  along  these  lines.  Theee 
taxpayer  dollars  have  been  used  sometimes 
to  buUd  schools,  train  and  pay  teachers,  pay 
consultants,  establish  universities.  The 
money  in  countless  ways  has  advanced  the 
meritorious  cause  of  education.  It  oould 
have  been  spent  in  this  country  to  Improve 
our  lagging  educational  facilities  and  to  help 
Improve   our   own  educational   standards. 

It  la  not  my  purpose  today  to  discuss  at 
length  our  oversea  spending,  but  I  do  caU 
attention  to  it  In  this  particular  area  because 
It  is  relevant. 

■arUer  this  month  our  coUeague  from  Ha- 
waii, Mr.  FoNG,  endorsed  8.  6  when  he  ap- 
peared before  you.  I  thought  his  remarks 
particularly  pertinent  as  I  read  them.  Sen- 
ator FoNQ  through  the  use  of  hiunan  exam- 
ples vividly  xinderscored  the  hasards  of  the 
cold  war  in  which  this  Nation  participates. 
He  said  that  guarding  freedom  in  the  oold 
war  is  the  "very  hazardous  mission"  of  Amer- 
ican OI's  serving  aU  over  the  globe. 

We  know  where  those  pcu^icular  hazardous 
missions  are.  Perhaps  you  read  as  I  did 
Sunday  that  we  have  at  least  12,000  service- 
men in  Vietnam.  We  know  that  VS.  casual- 
ties continue  to  mount.  We  know  that  the 
men  and  women  of  our  Armed  Forces  guard 
us  and  freedom  today  Just  as  their  prede- 
cessors did  in  earlier  battles.  Keeping  the 
peace  is  also  a  battle.  Maybe  the  so-called 
cold  war  vrtU  be  hot.  It  is  certainly  hot  for 
thoee  on  some  of  these  fronts. 

Senator  Fono  stiggested  that  the  classlflea- 
tlon  "nonbattle"  •  •  •  "U  somewhat  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  Insofar  as  the 
dead  and  wounded  American  soldiers  and 
their  families  are  concerned." 

The  proposed  legislation  embodied  in  S.  6 
would  provide  vocational  readjustment  and 
Tcatar^  lost  educational  opportxuiities  to 
thoee  service  men  and  women  whose  educa- 
tional or  vocational  aspirations  have  been 
interrupted  or  Impeded  by  reasons  of  active 
duty  between  January  31,  1966,  and  July  1, 
1963.  Further,  the  bill  would  help  these 
young  people  attain  the  education  and 
training  status  to  which  they  might  nor- 
mally have  aspired  and  obtained  had  they 
not  been  called  to  serve  their  coxintry. 

We  are  told  that  the  OI  bUU  of  earlier 
years  were  helpful  to  more  than  10  million 
veterans  and  that  of  that  vast  number 
3.435,000  entered  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation; 4,364,000  entered  schools  below  the 
college  level;  and  2,666,000  learned  skills  In 
on-the-job  and  on-the-farm  training  pro- 
grams. 

We  read  that  between  the  years  1955  and 
19*73  an  estimated  25  million  men  and  boys 
will  be  a  part  of  the  age  group  which  Is 
subject  to  the  draft. 


With  only  minimal  debate  Oongreas  earlier 
this  year  once  again  extended  the  Unlveraal 
MUitary  Training  and  Service  Act.  The  4- 
year  extension  keeps  the  draft  of  our  youth 
untU  JiUy  I,  1067,  and  since  we  appear  re- 
luctant to  modemlBe  our  mUltary  training 
system  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  eee  that 
law  reextended  again  in  1967  again  without 
a  survey  to  ascertain  how  the  draft  proce- 
dure can  be  modernised  to  meet  otur  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
not  Impede  the  work  and  study  i>otentlal  of 
our  young  men. 

A  young  man  of  draft  age  in  college  at  the 
undergraduate  or  postgraduate  level  may 
request  a  deferral  from  his  draft  board.  The 
time  which  he  would  spend  in  the  mlUtary 
service  probably  would  do  Uttle  to  further 
his  specialized  educational  p\irsult  and  the 
Interruption  In  the  midst  of  graduate  study 
could  be  harmful.  He  may  be  given  his  re- 
quested deferral.  However,  draft  quotas 
must  be  flUed. 

In  1959  my  colleague  from  Alaska.  Senator 
E.  L.  (Bob)  Babtuttt  suggested  a  ntunber  of 
ways  in  which  our  draft  procedure  might  be 
Improved.  His  observations  are  as  pertinent 
now  as  ther.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  reprinted  in  the  hearing  record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  along  with  com- 
ments which  I  made  at  the  time. 

Why  should  not  these  youths  who  are 
drafted  be  given  opportunity  to  further  their 
education  at  the  close  of  their  military  serv- 
ice? The  simple  and  honest  response  is  that 
they  should  have  such  opportunity. 

I  suggest  that  too  many  young  men  now 
have  *^elther  fish  nor  fowl  status"  as  they 
await  the  call  of  the  draft  board. 

Why  is  our  national  tmemployment  rate 
so  high  in  the  draft  age  grotq>?  I  suggest 
that  the  employer  who  seeks  to  train  a  young 
man  as  a  salesman  or  pltmiber  or  reporter  Is 
understandably  reluctant  to  hire  an  ena- 
ployee  who  may  at  any  moment  be  drafted. 
Business-wise  It  Isnt  sensible.  So  our  un- 
employment percentages  remain  high  and 
OMX  archaic  draft  structures  Implement  those 
percentages. 

The  language  proposed  In  S.  6  wont  correct 
the  Inequity  I  have  touched  on.  But  the 
langxiage  In  8.  5  wiU  provide  vocational  train- 
ing to  the  young  serviceman  who  gena«lly 
has  no  skill  or  trade  at  aU  upon  his  return 
to  the  civilian  labor  force. 

The  oold  war  OI  bill  embodies  sound  busi- 
ness practices  and  should  be  termed  an  In- 
vestment In  the  imited  States.  We  know 
that  World  War  n  and  Korean  OI  bin  par- 
ticipants are  earning  more  and  paying  more 
taxes  than  they  would  had  they  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn. 

Senator  Tabboboooh — you  who  have  spon- 
sored and  fought  so  gallantly  for  this  legis- 
lation— you  have  suggested  that  the  cold  war 
GI  bUI  wlU  likewise  be  self -liquidating,  and  I 
agree.  The  cost  of  this  propoeal  is  very  little. 
The  highest  estimate  I  have  heard  is  approxi- 
mately $290  million  a  year  through  1973. 
Our  defense  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  alone 
is  $52  billion  or  nearly  200  times  more  in 
one  year  alone. 

I  suspect  that  the  young  men  we  ask  to 
man  our  defenses  and  train  to  use  those 
weapons  which  co&t  so  much,  understand- 
ably find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  our  re- 
luctance in  spending  $290  million  annually 
over  the  next  10  years  to  Implement  S.  6  and 
establish  a  program  which  can  only 
strengthen  the  Nation.  The  program  Isn't 
identical  to  the  earlier  OI  or  Korean  plans. 
There  is  no  mustering  out  pay  or  business 
loans.  Veterans  must  have  had  180  days  of 
active  service.  Six-month  trainees  under 
the  Reserve  program  are  not  eligible. 

When  I  testified  in  support  of  similar  leg- 
islation in  1961,  I  noted  that  in  Alaska  the 
number  of  veterana  who  woxild  be  entitled 
to  educational  and  vocational  training  bene- 
p^tB  under  provleions  of  the  bill  would  be 
approximately   600.     The   figure   in    1963   Is 
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BubfttanUally  the  same.  The  aasUtance  iiro- 
vlded  hj  Um  bill  would  enrich  the  contrlbu- 
tloa  of  each  to  Alealta  and  to  the  Nation. 
Certainly  the  poat-Kar«a  OI  ia  as  much  In 
need   oi   awtotance   in  obtaining   loans  for 


The  new  job*  atimulated  by  thia  propoaed 
legislation  will  mean  a  gtaat  deal  to  the 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  com- 
mittee for  thia  opportimll^  to  endoree  &  5. 


April  ^ 

criticism  as  an  attack  on  our  Oovera 
ment.    In  his  remaxlu  in  the  SeS^ 
last  Thursday  he  mad«  aeveral  r2tt 

encea  to  my  views  on  Cuba  and  vaS 

the  purchaae  ot  homes  and  farms  as  was  his  aiul  I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex-  ^^  OWn  plea  for  "sound  %nd  eood^ 

older  comrade  who  served  in  a  different  time.  ceUent  arUcle  by  Dr.  Sar  A.  Levltan.  director  partisanship."     All    of    US.    I    am    «m« 

Interruption  of  a  man's  career  cannot  be  o<  the  area  redevelopment  project  at  George  plac«  our  Nation's  interests  ahnv»  iwft 

heeded  one  moment,  and  ignored  the  next.  Washington    University.    Waahington.    D.C.,  of    any    Dolltical    nartv      T    «m   L-?*"? 

Senator  WnxiAM  FvLaaxoHT  made  a  valu-  entitled    Youth  Unemployment— A  Problem  thatlf  tl^U  Hpha*i^«  *k-  -      ,  f*^***^ 

able  contribution  to  our  heritage  education  That's  Getting  Worse:  What's  To  Be  Done?  ■  Jh      *      ^^  5        ifi*                Carried  on  In 

when  he  Tought  for  and  succesefxUly  enacted  be  placed  in  the  hearing  record  at  the  close  ,  ^^  ,*^      spirit  exemplified  by  Uie 

legislation  which  we  know  today  as  the  Pul-  of  my  testimony.  majority  leader's  comments,  it  will  help 

bright  scholarship  program.    Only  last  year.  Dr.  Leviun  describes  the  pressing  need  and  I'&ther  than  hinder  the  development  of 

Senator  ruLaaiCHT  in  a  speech  on  the  Senate  demand  "for  skill,  education,  and  technical  *U1  urgently  needed  bipartisan  consensiu 

#i~>- «-,  »#»,^K  oo  ^1^.  know-how  needed  to  man  Jobs  in  our  com-  on  Cuba.                                                    ~«j«m 

plcx   technological   clvUizatlon."  ^^^-^^^-^^^^ 
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floor  on  March  22,  said 

"Through  education  we  strive  to  bring  out 
the  good  in  our  young  people  and  to  culti- 
vate in  tham  a  deaire  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  values  of  our  society.  A  good  edu- 
cation is  basic  to  good  citizenship." 

lAter  in  the  same  speech,  he  recalled  the 
words  of  President  James  Iiiadlson  who  once 
said: 

"Popular  goveriunent  without  popular  edu- 
cation is  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  tragedy." 

Madison's  words  are  pertinent  as  we  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  this  propoaed  legislation. 
We  dare  not  set  the  U^S.  stage  for  either 
farce  or  tragedy.  We  dare  only  to  set  our 
stage  for  our  posterity.  We  do  not  iiave 
much  time  for  scene  changes,  nor  do  we  liave 
many  pteoea  of  furniture  with  which  to  work. 
We  need  the  new  tools  and  equipment  of 
S.  6. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  to  the 
CoBgreaa  on  January  11. 1962.  President  Ken- 
nedy discussed  the  importance  of  education. 
He  said  the  quality  of  our  education  was 
equally  important  to  our  strength.  Said 
the  President: 

"If  thia  Nation  is  to  grow  in  wisdom  and 
strength,  then  every  able  high  school  gradu- 
ate should  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
his  talents.  Tet  nearly  half  lack  either  the 
ftmda  or  the  facilities  to  attend  college." 

A  few  lines  later  the  President  referred 
to  the  remark  of  H.  G.  Wells  that  "elvlliaa- 
tlon  Is  a  race  between  education  and  catas- 
trophe."   Added  the  President : 

"It  is  up  to  you  in  this  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  winner  of  that  race.  I  welcome  his 
challenge  and  I  accept  it. 

"Nearly  160  years  ago  another  President 
suflBested:  'If  a  nation  expects  to  be  igno- 
rant and  free.  In  a  state  of  civilization,  it  ex- 
pects what  never  was  and  never  will  be.'  " 

The  words  are  Thomas  Jefferson's,  a  man 
who  never  stopped  In  his  fight  to  improve 
men's  minds,  a  man  who  after  serving  8 
years  as  otu  President  continued  his  efforts 
of  enlightenment  by  helping  establish  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  CharlottesviUe. 

Americans,  gciven  the  choice,  will  select  en- 
lightenment and  freedom  for  theee  are  in- 
separables in  a  democracy.  The  bill,  S.  5,  now 
under  consideration  offers  simple  equality. 
Nothing  more. 

And  the  bill  offers  assistance  to  young 
farmers  and  to  men  and  women  who  would 
like  to  have  homes  of  their  own.  La«t  year 
in  its  report  on  this  measure,  the  committee 
said  it  expects  that  some  1  million  poet- 
Korean  veterans  would  be  able  to  purchase 
homes  and  farms  under  one  title  of  the  bill. 
The  proposed  language  has  been  retained  in 
this  bill. 

Ck>naervative  estimates  place  the  possible 
construction  of  new  homes  at  700,000. 

The  simple  extension  of  veterans'  benefits 
of  title  38.  chapter  37  as  proposed  in  new 
section  18  for  "veterans  who  serve  between 
January  31,  1055,  and  July  1,  1963,"  is  im- 
pcurtant.  It  wUl  provide  a  valuable  economic 
incentive  for  many  industries. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  new  homes,  be 
they  m  the  city  or  on  farms  or  in  subxirbia, 
will  use  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  bricks, 
glass,  electrical  wiring,  plumbing.  tUe,  paint, 
concrete.  Insulation,  sewage  facilities,  shin- 
gles, etc 


^-^— ^-^—  MANPOWER      DEVELOPMENT     AW) 
GROWING  EVIDENCE  OP  A  BIPARTI-  TRAINING   ACT  OP   1962        u 

SAN  CONSENSUS  ON  CUBA  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  reports  ^^^e  retraining  provisions  of  Public  Lev 

that  the  United  States  Is  preparing  to  87-415,  the  Manpower  Development  and 

ask  the  OAS  to  declare  an  economic  em-  Training  Act  of  1M2.  have  been  remait- 

bargo  against  Cuba  are  very  encourag-  ably  successful  during  the  first  year  they 

ing.  ' ' 


These  follow  the  suggestions  of  the 
majority  leader  on  a  Sunday  television 
interview  that  the  United  States  par- 
ticipate with  the  OAS  In  an  economic 
quarantine  against  Cuba  similar  to  the 
one  used  successfully  against  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  in  1960. 

It  has  been  my  view  of  some  time  that 
strong  economic  measures  are  the  key  to 
a  successful  policy  toward  Communist 
Cuba.  The  first  steps  of  the  program  of 
graduated  economic  sanctions  which  I 
outlined  in  the  position  paper  which  I 
presented  to  Secretary  Rusk  and  CIA  Di- 
rector McCone  in  February  included  the 
curtailment  of  flights  and  steamship 
routings  between  Cuba  and  other  Latin 
American  countries,  a  trade  boycott  be- 
tween Cuba  and  other  Latin  American 
countries,  and  the  denial  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can cargoes  or  refueling  facilities  to  ships 
or  planes  trading  with  Cuba. 

No  one  would  realistically  expect  such 
measures  alone  to  drive  the  Soviets  out 
of  Cuba.  The  United  States  embargo 
has  not  had  this  effect,  and  trade  be- 
tween Cuba  and  most  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  is  already  at  a  low  point. 
The  real  lifeline  to  Communist  Cuba 
runs  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  any 
realistic  long-range  program  must  con- 
tonplate  an  economic  squeeze  on  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  Castro.  This 
will  require,  as  I  discussed  In  my  Feb- 
ruary position  paper  and  earlier  this 
month  on  the  Senate  floor,  action  by 
NATO  paralleling  the  steps  we  are  now 
urging  upon  the  OAS. 


have  operated. 

As  is  more  often  than  not  the  case  with 
such  Federal-State  programs,  the  key 
to  success  lies  in  the  level  of  loeal  iiw 
terest  and  support  In  this  regard,  ^ 
State  of  Missouri  is  a  good  case  in  potat 
IiKlustrtal  and  civic  leaders  have  joiBsi 
with  represenutives  of  both  local  soi 
State  governments  to  launch  In  Tifliwii 
an  agigressive  program  mider  the  nsw 
law.  The  sure-fire  formula  that  attseb 
both  ends  of  the  domestic  emi^oyincnt 
problem  by  making  It  possible  for  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  to  leant 
new  skills  and  upgrade  present  skills  to 
fill  the  critical  occupational  shortsga 
that  exist,  is  proving  to  be  a  great  mutoal 
benefit  to  workers  and  employer  aUkc. 
Moreover,  Missouri's  program  is  serviiy 
to  uplift  and  stabilize  the  local  com- 
munity and  State  economy. 

In  a  recent  thoughtful  editorial,  the 
Columbia  Missourian  lauded  the  pro- 
gram as  "something  new,  but  tried  aod 
proven,"  and  traces  the  success  it  has 
been  in  my  State.  I  believe  all  the  read- 
ers of  the  CoNCRXSSXOMAL  RscoRD  win 
find  this  editorial  Intei'estlng  and  edify- 
ing. For  that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusi(Hi  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou, 
as  follows : 

Orr  TO  Oooo  Star 
Seven  out  of  every  ten  persons  retraiiMd 
through    the     Government    Manpower    Re- 
training Act  of  1962  found  work  after  com- 
pletion of  their  courses. 


XT ^v,  ,  ,  ^       ^  Public  Law  87-415  authorized  the  3-year. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  heartened  by  the     »435-miiiion   program  for  the   training  o( 


growing  evidence  that  the  United  States 
is  attempting  to  shape  the  economic  ad- 
vantages of  the  free  world  into  a 
powerful  weapon  against  communism. 
This  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  it  will  re- 
quire determination  and  sacrifice.  I 
am  convinced,  however,  that  a  concerted 
program  of  this  character  can  lead  the 
Soviets  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
Cuban  venture  was  a  costly  and  foolish 
mistake.  Certainly  this  is  a  policy 
worth  pursuing  before  more  drastic 
measures  are  considered. 

The  majority  leader  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  constructive  debate 
(XI  Cuba  and  has  never  Joined  with 
those    who   treat    every    suggestion   or 


unemployed  persons  in  vocational  Bkilli  or 
on-the-job  training  to  develop  new  skllli. 
The  first  2  years  the  coet  wlU  be  paid  by  tbc 
Federal  Government  while  the  tliird  year 
the  coet  will  t>e  shared  equally  by  the  States. 

The  program  offers  up  to  52  weeks  of  train- 
ing with  monetary  allowances  equal  to  the 
normal  unemployment  compensation  given 
by  the  State.  Monetary  aUowances  depend 
on  age  and  family  status  ranging  from  no 
compensation  for  those  under  a  certain  age 
and  no  head-of-famlly  status,  such  as  s  re- 
cent high  school  graduate,  to  head-of-hotue- 
hold  pay  of  approximately  $33  per  week  while 
in  training  status. 

A  checking  with  tlie  Missouri  State  Em- 
ployment Service  disclosed  that  in  Missouri 
the  Manpower  Retrainiivg  Act  Is  a  going  con- 
cern   and    that    courses   are   offered   in   tbe 


(jirtcal,  service,  medical  oeeupattonal,  farm. 
iBsrtiar''^'  ooBstnietlon,  and  produetton 
ffgiOt  on  a  continuing  statewide  basis  dle- 
tslsd  primarily  by  needs  of  both  people  and 
plaees. 

As  an  example,  an  auto  mechanic  course  Is 
■lated  to  begin  soon  In  Mexico  with  16  stu- 
dfots,  with  both  travel  aUowance  and  pay 
gnated  in  pertinent  cases.  A  practt<ial 
nursing  course  of  16  weeks  is  well  past  the 
plminlxig  stage  here.  A  clerk-stenograpi>er 
oourse  of  4S  weeks  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
fummer.  Aptitude  tests  are  required  of 
p«Mpectlve  students  in  every  case. 

Bare  is  something  new,  but  tried  and 
ivoven  in  one  short  year  of  existence.  For 
aoampioyed,  or  the  underemployed  person, 
this  uainlng  can  provide  a  new  aklU  where 
seeded  or  upgrade  present  skills  to  meet 
the  Job  needs  of  workers  displaced  by  auto- 
mation, technological  change,  geographical 
of  industry,   and   shifts   in   market 


However,  Job  openings  In  moat  cases,  must 
bs  available  or  anticipated  in  an  area  before 
uuursss  are  establlahed.  The  trainee  must 
ksve  reasonable  expectation  of  employment 
la  dig  immediate  area  or  give  aasxiranoe  that 
bs  or  she  will  accept  employment  elsewhere. 

■ntere  is  a  need  for  more  trained  penonnel 
In  the  practical  nursing  field  and  in  the 
dsfc-etenographer  field  here  in  Columbia. 

Bars  is  a  program  that  portends  a  bright 
fatore.  and  is  a  good  deal  for  the  unem- 
ployed  or  the  underemployed.  For  further 
Isiannatton.  Job  seekers  should  check  with 
tks  Mlasoxui  State  bnployment  Swvlee.  80« 
Laeust  Street,  which  acts  as  the  project  oCtee 
(or  the  adjacent  four-county  area. 


TRIBUTE  TO  OEOROE  E.  MAHER.  OF 
IOWA 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  too 
often  a  State  sees  its  outstanding  resi- 
deots  pack  up  their  bags  and  leave  for 
what  appear  to  be  greener  pastures  else- 
where. But  the  tide  can  be  stemmed 
when  a  young  man  demonstrates  his 
wfUngness  to  contribute  to  the  better- 
ment of  his  community  and  State,  thus 
Ktting  an  example  for  others  not  only 
to  follow  but  to  Imitate  in  selling  their 
Stkte.  Such  a  man  Is  George  K  Maher, 
of  Red  Oak.  Iowa,  recently  named  win- 
ner of  the  1962  Iowa  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  His  story  Is  the  reason  why 
Iowa  and  other  States  are  able  to  retain 
their  young  leaders.  To  list  all  of  Mr. 
Usher's  accomplishments  would  be  no 
■nail  Job.    But  to  cite  only  a  few: 

First,  a  member  ot  a  special  church 
eommittee  to  raise  several  hundred  thou- 
mnd  dollars  for  construction  of  a  new 
church. 

Second,  chairman  of  a  citizens'  steer- 
ing ccnnmlttee  to  push  a  successful  mil- 
lion-dollar school  bond  issue. 

Third,  active  in  a  drive  for  funds  to 
enable  Red  Oak's  Industrial  Foundation 
to  purchase  an  80-acre  tract  of  land  to 
sttract  new  indiistry.  One  firm  already 
has  located  there. 

Fourth,  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
modernize  the  Red  Oak  Jaycee  Ccmmu- 
nlty  Development  Survey,  which  resulted 
In  water  fluoridation,  renovation,  and 
Pftlnthig  of  all  street  signs.  As  a  result, 
his  committee  won  first  place  in  State 
compeUUoa 

Fifth,  chairman  of  a  committee  urging 
turnout  for    the   oral  poUo   program. 


Same  tS.OOO  persons,  more  than  double 
Red  Oak's  populaUon,  participated. 

Sixth,  chairman  of  the  Red  Oak  Jay- 
oee  committee  for  eataUIshment  of  a 
j^outh  center. 

With  aU  this  time  spent  in  civic  ac- 
tivities. George  Maher  still  has  not  ne- 
glected his  wife,  Pat;  son.  Mike;  or 
daughters.  Kim  and  Kristy. 

He  has  been  an  in8piratl(m  and  an  ex- 
ample to  those  in  his  community  and  his 
SUte. 


TEa'IURE    AND   THE    PUBLIC   LANDS 

Mr.  MCtflSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11,  1963,  Mr.  L.  C.  BInford  of 
Portland,  Oreg..  who  is  now  the  national 
president  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  made  a  very  thought-provok- 
ing talk  before  the  National  Advisory 
Board  Council  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management. 

In  his  position  as  president  of  the 
Ikaak  Walton  League,  he  outlined  in  ex- 
tremely capable  fashion  the  views  held 
by  many  in  the  league.  I  believe  that 
his  speech  deserves  serious  consideration 
by  all  who  are  Interested  in  public  land 
management,  and  therefore.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoiD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TDruKC  auro  thx  Pubuc  Lamds 
(Address  by  L.  O.  BInford) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  Join  with  you  in  coun- 
seling the  Bureau  of  lAnd  Management  as 
to  the  public  lands  under  their  direction. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  having  invited  me, 
as  national  president  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  to  present  our  views  on 
the  joint  and  multiple  uses  of  the  public 
lands  and  areas  of  understanding  and  mis- 
understanding of  the  users. 

This  meeting  may  become  a  new  milestone 
in  publlj  land  management.  As  a  councU, 
you  have  evolved  from  a  body  elected  by  the 
livestock  user  grot^)  plxis  wildlife  representa- 
tives from  each  State,  to  a  group  that  repre- 
sents all  xisers. 

At  your  first  meeting  under  the  expanded 
membership  held  only  last  November  at  Las 
Vegas,  Karl  Landstrom,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  reminded  you  that 
you  reflect  broader  consideration  than 
domestic  livestock  grazing  alone,  and  that 
you  must  carefully  identify  the  place  of  pub- 
lic land  management  In  the  natxiral  re- 
source program  as  a  whole. 

At  Las  Vegas,  you  were  neoeasarily  involved 
almost  entirely  In  the  question  of  gradng 
fees,  which  I  hope  is  settled  frr  now.  By  the 
nature  of  the  subject  you  have  asked  me  to 
discuss,  I  take  it  that  this  meeting  wlU  con- 
sider the  broad  aspects  of  public  land  man- 
agement. If  you  do  this  it  will  truly  be  a 
mUestone.  and  could  mark  the  l>eglnnlng  of 
sound,  comprehensive,  multiple  use  manage- 
ment of  Interior's  178  million  acres  of  land. 
Maybe  we  should  include  Alaska  and  add 
another  273  million  acres. 

As  an  Advisory  Council,  you  now  represent 
ISe  million  people,  the  folks  who  own  the 
public  lands.  We  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
aay  that  we.  too,  have  a  trust  to  repreeent 
the  public's  interest  in  UJB.-held  lands. 

As  an  offldal  elected  by  a  group  of  con- 
servationists, most  of  whom  are  hunters  and 
fishermen,  I  am  aware  of  the  i»x>blam  faced 
by  the  rest  of  you,  eqieclally  you  stockmen 
who  are  here  by  the  election  c€  your 
group.  No  doubt  you  are  to  a  large 
beholden  to  them  as  I  am  to  my 


electors.  Tou  wildlife  members  have  a  mixed 
loyalty — if  one  Is  due  our  eleotafs.  Tou  got 
on  an  Advisory  Board  by  seleetloo  of  a 
State  director,  who  proliaMy  pl^ed  you  from 
the  nominees  submitted  by  the  State  fish 
and  game  depau-tment  and  then  the  State  ad- 
visory bo«rd  selected  you  for  this  national 
group. 

The  rest  of  you — repreeentlng  oounty  gov- 
ernment, urban-suburban  development,  oil 
and  gas.  Outdoor  reoreatton,  forestry  and  fish, 
conservation,  petroleum,  and  soU  eooserva- 
tion— were  sheeted  and  i4>po(nted  by  the 
Secretary  rather  than  by  the  interest  you 
repreeent. 

Within  your  Council  every  user  Interest  Is 
represented — at  least  if  broad  definlUon  is 
given  to  such  interests  as  outdoor  recreation 
and  conservation.  Numerically  you  are  still 
a  livestock  group. 

Let  me  suggest  that  John  A.  Carver,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
address  to  you  at  Las  Vegas,  iised  words 
which  should  become  the  fveamble  to  all 
your  deliberations. 

"We  are  concerned  not  Just  with  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  which  fiow  directly,  but  we 
are  also  concerned  with  values  which  do  not 
easily  have  an  economic  base  attached  to 
them:  certainly  some  types  ot  recreation 
value,  certain  types  of  outdoor  expsrlenoee 
are  Included  In  this,  and  esrtalnly  the  wild- 
life values  have  an  Importance  above  and 
beyond  any  economic  price  tag  that  you  may 
put  upon  wildlife  benefits. 

"In  larger  sense,  we  sn  Interested  In  the 
future.  We  are  eonssmatlonlsts,  aU  of  us, 
whether  you  are  a  sheep  or  a  eattle  operator 
or  whether  you  are  a  county  oAclal  or  what- 
ever. We  have  an  interest  in  the  future.  We 
want  to  leave  the  land  In  at  least  as  good  a 
shape  and  if  possible  In  better  shape  than 
we  found  It  when  we  came  upon  it.  So  we 
have  that  oocnmon  objective  in  the  correct 
management  of  the  land." 

If  you  follow  this  broad  concept  as  yo\ir 
common  objective,  it  will  be  a  milestone  in 
public  management.  If  you  do  not  do  so. 
if  jrou  are  only  Indlvldiials  each  repreeent- 
lng a  special  user  interest,  the  public  will 
eventually  demand  your  abolition  and  the 
creation  of  a  comprehensive  advisory  group. 

Multiple  use  of  puUlc  lands  Is  not  a 
concept  created  by  ecme  public  oOclal  or 
department  ot  Oovemment. 

Multiple  use  Is  a  fact  created  by  people. 
There  are  values  on  the  publle-owned  lands 
people  want  to  use.  Prlnuu7  push  was  for 
some  economic  advantage,  such  as  trapping 
fur-bearing  anhnals,  even  early  day  market 
hunUng,  logging,  graslng.  and  mining.  As 
the  numbers  of  people  increased,  there  came 
recreational  hunting,  fishing,  berryplcklng. 
fossil  and  rock  bunting,  campting,  and  In- 
numerable varieties  of  outdoor  use. 

Just  to  cope  with  this  multiple-use  fact, 
governmental  agencies  put  into  management 
program  these  demanded  uses.  This  multi- 
ple-use concept  has  long  been  the  guiding 
principle  of  land  managonent  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agrtcultme  and  tti9  Department 
of  the  Interior,  its  application  being  carried 
out  to  the  extent  of  public  demand. 

In  1060  the  Forest  Service  was  given  a 
congressional  numdate  to  apply  the  principle 
of  multiple  use.  and  now  the  people's  de- 
mand for  multiple  uae  on  BLM  lands  is  recog- 
nized in  a  bill  befcxe  Congress. 

After  I  prepared  this  introductory  part  of 
my  q>eech,  I  was  Informed  that  my  subject 
was  limited  to  "Tenure  and  the  Public 
Lands."  My  first  thought  was  to  prepare 
another  introduction,  then  I  realized  "ten- 
ure" is  Just  a  part  of  the  Joint  and  multiple 
use  of  public  lands,  and  certainly  an  area 
of  conflict. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  dlseuss  other 
areas  of  conflict  and  agreement,  espeetally 
thoee  of  public  access  to  federally  owned 
lands;  fencing;  gates;  ownatShlp  mailtlng; 
mining  laws;  wildUfe  and  wilderness  areas; 
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urbuk  and  suburban  daTetopoMaU;  ncrM-  IT  you  ar«  here  u  tcpreMntoUvM  oC  tb*         Aa  a  lawrar.  I  aaaure  you  tbat  Um  ■ 

Uooal  STMa;  w»tanb«l  niiniwnwrt;  ncrw-  Uveatock  Indurtry.  It  U  up  to  you  to  «)rt  tha  Taylor  OrazU^  Act  and  komSlaSLi!!*" 

tloDal  UMT  laas  an*  awthoda  o(  flnanciac  baat  poHlMe  deal  lor  th*  ntwtock  InSuatry.  dJ  U  JurtTdLidy  dtrSa^SSSrST^  ^ 

rancaland  rahaMJWtton  and  Imptovunaat.  IT  rm  An  here  to  the  eapwlty  of  a  board  wltli  ^Jnoet  o«^n  euS^Ito  kllS?  2? 

.   ^I!?.^**^****  ^  "***  »ul^jacta  or  our  eharged  with  the  public  tnteraet  In  the  land,  permittee  on  the  land  with  thTSStoJi! 

inMnaaiata   ■■rtgawnt.   va  oaonot  dlaeoa  you  muat  give  consideration  to  aU  usara.  number  of  Uvestock  of  his  hlatorlc^iIr^A 

TTi^^SL^  2r.J!i**^.**^!!r^  .^w  «,  «  oo.,a»«»  peal,  can  run   into  ^.Sl^tKrcSiu!:: 

^15  JSJ'S-^aS'uSrSSS'-SSJSr  »efore  w*  go  further  wa'  must  aecertaln  -"i  ^-^*-  ^^^^^^^^^.S^  -^ 

strtppad  4o«B  to  lU  sinplaat  alementa,  as  ^-  ^*  "**'  controls  the  usa  of  tha  public  "  '"^  »«»i»- 

«•  lawyars  usuaUy  attampt  to  do   wa  have  ^'""^  '""^  which  BLM  has  jurtadleUaD,  is  axmiCAaT  ahdaovksontbelaw 

the   attaaOaa   o€  a  trustae  owner   of   land  ****  T»ylor  Qraainc  Act  of  June  «8.  1«M.  to  How  it  Is  said  that  the  stockmen  want  > 

(BLM)   who  holds  title  for  aU  the  people  of  w»»cb  minor  amendments  have  been  made,  better     deal     than     they     now     have     Tw« 

the  United  States,   being   asked   by   present  Under  authority  of  this  act  and  Umlted  by  well— I  must   first   teU  you  that  the  Bea^ 

grasinf  pennittaaa  for  a  better  deal.  '*    grazing  regulations   have  been  promul-  tary.  If  he  carries  out  kis  dlracUve  — s, 

vscn  TO  a.  ooMMaasn  ******  ^^  ""  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  the  law.  cannot  give  a  bettOT  dMd.    TnT^ 

,    ^     ^"  ***  "  «>''«»««»  2.  By  the  Tfeylor  Oraztng  Act.  penwna  own-  the  permittee  will  haw  to  go  to  Conmr^^ 

1.  There  are  ai^rozlmately  29.000  grazing  Ing  nearby  land  who  had  been  ualng  the  pob-  Obviously.  Oongreas  can.  if  It  cboaMTV. 

permittees:  lie  lands  for  grazing  ware  given  the  right  to  write  the  entire  Taylor  Oraalng  Act.     Dovea 

PwrnKtees      In      grazing      districts  continue  lU  use.  the  numbers  of  livestock  dare  open  the  Pandora  boorf 

(l»61) 18.041  permitted  to  ba  uaed  on  the  hlghert  2  years  What  can  tha  parmlttoa  gain?   Th«f«i«^ 

See.  15  leaaes 8.951  out  of  the  prior  five.  much  more  to  give  him  ezeept  the  legal  ttth 

Other  permittees   (principally  Bank-  The  law  tmder  consideration  appUee  only  He  now  has  a  xise  for  grazing  In  poiust^u 

head-Jones) 3,008  to  permittees  In  graalng  dlstrte«s.    Itdoesnot  mutifrnt-^  tn  tfrmtnatton  ■"-''y  «-■  t*tit  btwiTj 

,^                                                 KPPiy  to  those  leasing  land  noder  sactkm  1ft  his  own  acu  or  by  dlsposltkm  or  rtirHiin 

Total _ 39,000  of  the  act.    This  land  Is  leased  for  terms  up  tion  of  the  Und  for  other  uses.    His  «h  i« 

Only  IMMl  of  above  are  rapreeentcd  on  ad-  ***  ^°  7t>»n.  "vpoa  term  and  eondltloQa  as  now  only  be  reduced  when   the 

▼Isory  boards  ^*^  Becratary  aaay  prescribe."     There  U  no  finds    the   reduction    naeaseary    to   pr 

How  pay  a  total  of  about  83  mUllon  whioh  P«l«tual  right  in  tha  grazUig  uaer  and  fees  the  land. 

wlU   inoraasa   to  about  M   miiUoo  in   1863.  ff  **   conditions   of   use   are   not   necessarily          Would  Congress  give  or  aaU  the  . ,^ 

TliMelaasara  subatantiaUr  under  the  market  ^^"  ^"^  ^  ^°  ^^*  districts— in  fact,  reea  in  tha  tlUe  to  the  property t  This  la  utifkik 
▼alua  of  the  erasing.  However,  the  permittee  2™.*"*  ^^  »«rtlon  15  are  at  the  Forest  Multiple  Taluas  would  ba  laat  to  the  pofe^' 
alao  makaa  some  oontrtbutloa  in  way  ot  Im-  ^7^51  ^*''  Otaaerre  that  the  tendaney  la  to  aoqalre  SMn 
provements  to  the  puMic  lands  Alao  by  *•  ""■  *"*•***  *"  those  within  or  near  a  Federal  land,  not  to  dlspioaa  at  it  ezospt  !■ 
reason.  In  part,  of  hU  iMr-ooat  use  permit!  his  *"*^^  .**  P«n»etnal.  That  la.  once  It  U  pubUo  uses.  Probably  tha  pannlttee  «a« 
base  property  Is  Talned  beyond  Ita  worth  if  "'•'"■•*•  "  c*nnot  be  terminated  by  the  not  dealre  ttUa  for  tha  property  would  p 
BO  gta^nc  righto  were  attached  to  It.  Dapartmant  of  Interior  except  in  two  sit-  on  the  tax  roU,  which  would  generaUy  bete 
a.  PubUc  lands  being  used  are.  on  the  nations:  beyond  present  graalng  feea.  In  fact  sa; 
arerage.  in  need  of  substantial  capital  in-  ^*'  I^t^^lor  may  withdraw  the  land  from  extension  of  present  right  would  likely  k»- 
veatment  to  keep  the  range  from  deteriora-  P'»**^8  "^  ^7  reason  of  classification  for  come  a  taxable  leasehold.  Bven  the  prasiat 
tlon  and  to  rahatoUltaU  and  restore  it  to  full  °^^^  "•••  or  by  its  sale  or  exchange.  tenure  may  be  taxable  to  some  States, 
production.  Baaed  on  current  budget.  BLM  '^^^  original  right  oi  use  as  granted  by  Would  Congress  give  the  permittee  tht 
wlU  spend  in  1963  817  million  for  such  range  Congress  clearly  states  that  the  grazing  dis-  right  to  determine  the  extent  of  hU  use- 
improvement.  Approximately  81  bUllon  Is  trlcU  are  »8tablUhed  for  vise  of  the  land  that  Is.  number  of  animals  to  be  grastd^ 
needed  to  do  the  job  on  the  portion  of  the  P«nding  final  dl^xjsaL  In  other  words,  the  Not  likely— there  U  no  precedent  for  gtvbw 
landa  where  feasible.  (Kenneth  B.  Pomeroy.  i^^S^^  conUnues  until  the  Secretary.  acUng  such  a  right  to  a  single  user  group  on  puUk 
AprU  1862  American  Foreat  Magazine,  eaU-  ^"»«*«  congressional  authority,  makes  a  dU-  lands.  Could  the  Umber  Industry  be  pw- 
mated  that  8700  mllUon  would  increase  pro-  Portion  of  the  land  for  other  than  grazing,  mttted  to  determine  the  trees  to  be  cnt' 
ductlon  of  public  domain  threefold  to  ten-  Congress,  of  course,  could  at  any  time  ter-  Congress  might  delegate  some  other  admJnl- 
fold.)  minate  the  right.  straUre  body  imtead  of  Interior  to  detii^ 

3.  Range  rehabilitation  and  improvement  ^^^  Secretary  may  cancel  the  right  for  mine  the  permlaslve  use.  Would  some  site 
can  Increase  by  two  to  three  times  the  pres-  c^^^^^^  violations,  which  has  almost  never  agency,  aueh  as  SoU  Conservation  Bervfcs. 
ant  llveatoek  carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  ^'f^^  done.  do  a  better  )ob7     Should  the  staodaid  fe> 

4.  There  are  now  Uvcatock  ranch  proper-  *■  B^ft^t  to  use  may  continue  on  a  year-  changed  from  present  protection  of  soU  sad 
ties  contiguous  or  near  to  BLM  lands  which  by-year  basis  or  on  adjudicated  land,  a  tens  watershed  to  the  protection  of  the  livestock 
have  no  grazing  permits  on  the  public  lands.  °^  ^^  years  may  be  granted,  but  whether  by  Industry? 

and  which  deaire  a  use  if  the  carrying  oa-  ***•  y*""  °^  **"»  the  right  to  renewal  cannot  Should  Congress  fix  the  fee  for  the  use  or 

paclty  Is  increased  to  make  \t  powible.  •»  terminated  except  aa  the  right  of  vise  Is  give  positive  Instruction  to  some  admlnlstrt- 

5.  Present  ueers  contend  that  increase  in  terminated.  tlve  agency  other  than  Interior,  to  do  it? 
carrying  capacity  should  accrue  to  present  &-  Secretary  is  required  bf  law  to  regulate  What  standard  ahould  Congress  set  up— eoit 
users.  use  to  "preserve  tha  land"  and  to  fix  "reason-  ot  public  land  admlnlstrattOB?    Value  of  tbi 

6.  Most  of  the  land  used  for  grazing  is  able  fees."  Sight  of  use  is  subject  to  pay-  forage?  AhiUty  of  the  permittee  to  paft 
also  subject  to  recreational  use,  which  in-  ment  of  the  fee  and  the  regulations  to  pre-  Regardless  of  standard,  is  it  likely  that  sa; 
eludes  hunting  and  fishing.  Approximately  serve  the  land.  device  would  produce  as  favorable  a  fee  •« 
30  mUlion  people  annually  use  the  land  for  6.  The  historical  right  to  graae  for  a  given  the  stockmen  have  been  given?  Please  note 
recreation.  There  la  presently  a  bill  under  number  of  livestock  may  be  reducad  by  the  that  there  are  stockmen  not  now  enjoyliif 
consideration  to  charge  for  this  use,  a  fee  Secretary's  order,  baeed  on  adjudication.  By  public  land  use  who  are  willing  to  pay  t 
of  83  to  85  per  motor  vehicle.  Your  speaker  present  regulaUons  the  historical  number  U  graalng  fee  subeUntlaUy  over  the  BLlrl  iat« 
suggests  a  fee  of  82  per  pmrson  in  the  form  not  lost,  and  is  restored  to  the  permittee  ••  can  be  observed  from  competlUve  Siilss  o( 
of  a  stamp    (or  identification   card)    to  be  when  the  Secretary  finds  the  range  will  pro-  Indian  land  leases. 

purchased  at  the  poet  office  as  we  now  buy  vide  forage  for  the  greater  number.  It   Is  not   a  pleasant   task  to  Ulk  about 

migratory  bird  stamps.     By  my  computetion  7.  Permittee,  whether  operating  on  s  year-  tenure.     It  brings  back  the  memories  of  tlM 

this   would   produce,   by   excluding  children  to-year  basis  or  for  a  term,  can  seU.  mortgage  bitter  land  tenure  fight  of  1963-54  when  tht 

under  16  years,  about  850  million  on  BLM  make  a  gift  or  transfer  by  will  cw  by  Intes-  D-Ewart    bill    was    under    consideration.    At 

^*°**1^        ,                    ,  *•*•  <*••**»•  bis  graxing  rights,  provided  of  that  time.  It  was  the  Foreet  Service  landi 

7.  These  lands  are  also  subject  to  use  for  course  that  the  base  property  follows  the  more  than  the  BLM  that  were  Involved,  but 
mining,  forestry,  watersheds,  and  for  com-  transfer.  the  effect  of  the  bill  waa  to  give  the  permittee 
™^.'Zv."*'^^*°°'  ®    Under  the  law  Secretary  of  the  Interior  »  vested  Interest  In  rangeland  use. 

.  *  'It,  "^*»*°<*  Industry  has  made  It  un-  must  regulate  the  number  of  livestock  to  pro-  You  know  the  outcome  of  thst  fight     Bsc- 

mlstakably    clear   that   it   does   not   believe  tect  and  Improve  grazing  dlstrlcte.     He  has  reation  and  conservation  groups,  which  fre- 

that  It  should  be  required  to  pay  Increased  no  authority  to  reguUte  use  or  fix  fees  based  quently  have  differences,  united  with  othen 

grazing  fees  or  other  compensaUon   to  ob-  on  economic  needs  of  the  permittee,  except  In  a  solid  front  of  opposition  and  won   but 

if^i  ™?!J* '•*'JiJf*^**°'*""     (^tt"  written  in   period  of  drought  or   general    epidemic,  we  are  stiU  licking  our  wounds.     On  both 

by  Edward  W.  Clyde,  member  ot  this  Coun-  he  can  "remit,  reduce,  refund  •  •  •  payment  Udes  there  remains  bitterness  and  prejudice. 

*«  '^J  "^^^"^  °'  *^.!P*^^^  committee  ci  graalng  feea."  which  I  pray  may  nevar  be  reactivated, 

to   study     Tenure,      written   January   23.  9.  pwmlttee  can  appeal  by  administrative  We  have  so  much  in  common— the  recres- 

•zr"?     ,_.  ,  procedure  and  to  the  eoorts.  an  order  that  tlonlst  and  the  livestock  man. 

H«^«f;^^vf^**  ^i*^"  '^^'  ^  **•  *^*"  "■  "™^*"  **•  ""     Pendtog  appeals  We  in  the  league  want  the  public  land. 

deUberatloo^  take  one  of  two  cour.e8.  the  orte  ie  suspaaded.  managed  for  their  multiple  uses.    We  be- 
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Ueve  in  managemem  by  scientifically  trained 
^od  experienced  personnel,  not  by  the  po- 
litical spoils  system. 

We  recognize  the  economic  importance  of 
the  livestock  Industry. 

We  think  that  grazing  on  most  lands  is 
compstible  with  other  uses. 

We  urge  tliat  livestock  and  wildlife  num- 
bers be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  land,  that 
is.  thst  there  not  be  overuse  by  either. 

We  have  Indicated  that  recreationlsts 
tbould  pay  a  user  fee. 

We  believe  that  rangelands  should  be  re- 
bsbilltated  and  Improved  to  provide  for  an 
Increased  number  of  livestock  and  wildlife. 

We  believe  that  public  lands  should  be 
adequately  marked  as  to  ownership  and  ac- 
cectlble  to  the  public. 

We  aslc  that  scattered  ownership  be  ex- 
changed or  sold  to  provide  better  units  of 
msnsgement. 

I  would  expect  that  In  all  of  these  things 
you  agree  with  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 
But  now  I  must  say  that  we  have  been,  and 
DOW  are,  most  emphatically  opposed  to  any 

one  tiser  group  having  a  vested  right  of  use 
on  and  to  the  public  lands.  Objection 
would  be  made  to  any  tenure  that  goes  be- 
yond present  rlghte  of  permittee. 

We  have  called  upon  the  Department  of 
tbe  Interior  to  raise  the  grazing  fee  to  a  fair 
mattet  value,  not  because  we  wanted  to  pick 
en  toe  ctockmen.  but  because  we  want  to 
Improre  the  rangelands,  and  in  our  efforte 
to  get  Federal  appropristion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  improvement  and  adequate 
BLM  budget,  we  have  been  confronted 
with  the  low  grazing  fee. 

We  have  Insisted  for  many  years  that  the 
Secretary  reduce  grazing  use  when  he  finds 
n  necessary  to  do  so  to  preserve  or  improve 
ttte  rangelands,  not  because  we  want  to  pick 
en  tbe  stockmen  or  to  gain  an  advantage 
for  wildlife,  but  to  carry  out  the  principles 
eo  which  the  league  Is  esteblished;  namely, 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  use  wisely  our  soils, 
woods,  waters  and  wildlife.  Secretary  Udall. 
In  our  opinion,  is  to  be  complimented  for 
esrrylng  out  the  duties  impoaed  upon  him 
by  tbe  Taylor  Grazing  Act. 

We  have  demanded  a  position  for  other 
oiers  of  the  BLM  lands  on  advisory  Ixmrds 
snd  councils,  a  request  which  is  now  in 
disct.  We  aren't  sure  that  the  boards  and 
eovncll  wUI  represent  all  intereste.  There 
Is  oomplaint  that  only  the  West  is  repre- 
Mnted  and  recreation.  Inadequately.  Time 
will  determine. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  addition  to 
tenure,  permittees  want  some  form  of  com- 
ptoasUon  for  their  loss  if  their  permit  is 
tmninated  or  reduced. 

This  actual  situation  has  not  been  re- 
viewed by  our  organiaatlon,  but  I  will  at- 
t«>pt  to  sute  what  I  think  our  poaltion 
would  be. 

1.  Base  property's  present  high  valuation  la 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  owner  has  had  a 
low  grazing  fee.  Had  the  fee  been  at  com- 
peUUve  market  value,  Uttle  additional  value 
would  have  attached  to  his  property.  This 
additional  value  is  the  value  of  his  bargain. 
It  would  not  seem  fair  to  the  taxpayer  to  be 
called  upon  to  compensate  such  an  owner 
for  the  loss  or  reduction  of  his  permit. 

In  the  case  of  tbe  original  owner,  this  Is 
no  hardslilp — the  subsequent  buyer  assumed 
the  risk  In  his  purchase.  Title  he  acquired 
was  purchased  subject  to  the  Government's 
right  to  terminate.  If  grazing  rates  go  up  to 
more  nearly  market  price,  the  value  of  the 
pazlng  permit  and  base  property  will  likely 
decline.  •-    r      '  / 

2.  The  permittee  should  not  be  paid  dam- 
y  for  the  loss  of  the  market  value  of  ills 
permit.  As  in  the  case  of  the  base  property, 
the  value  was  created  by  the  lowness  of  the 
fee  he  has  been  paying.  He  has  had  that 
value  and  is  not  entitled  to  a  second  pay- 
ment. 

8.  Now  In  the  case  of  the  permittee  who 
■nakes  improvements  on  the  public  lands  w* 


have  a  slightly  different  situation.  It  has 
been  generally  pointed  out  as  a  justlficatton 
for  the  low  rate  for  grazing  use  of  BUi  lands 
that  the  permittee  makes  range  Improve- 
menta. 

If  that  Is  to  be  considered  part  of  his 
xise  payment  and  he  luually  contends  it  is, 
it  would  seem  that  he  la  not  entitled  to 
compeiuatlon  for  the  residual  value  of  the 
Improvemente  In  the  event  of  termination 
or  llmltetlon  of  his  use.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, it  seems  desirable  to  encourage  the  per- 
mittee to  make  improvemente.  In  most  cases 
he  can  do  so  at  lower  cost  than  can  a  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  the  improvement 
is  made  in  conformity  with  the  BLM  plans 
and  approval,  the  permittee  be  paid  the 
residual  value  of  such  Improvemente  based 
on  the  original  ooet  less  depreciation  at 
some  established  basis. 

Nothing  Is  found  in  the  record  to  indi- 
cate that  the  economic  Insecurity  of  the 
permittee's  position  is  by  reason  of  his  graz- 
ing rights. 

Nearly  half  the  cattle  permits  Issued  by 
the  BLM  in  the  10  Western  States  are  for 
50  head  or  less — two-thirds  for  100  or  less. 
Only  1  rancher  In  100  runs  more  than  1,000. 
Klghty-flve  percent  of  the  permlte  are  for 
300  or  less.  A  1001  study  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Economic  Research  Service 
Indicates  tbat  3d0  head  and  a  8300,000  in- 
vestment are  needed  to  cover  all  coste,  with- 
out a  retiu-n  in  the  inveetment. 

The  surveys  that  have  been  made  indi- 
cate that  small  unite  of  operation,  possibly 
those  of  less  than  200  cattle,  some  figures  are 
as  high  as  500.  are  uneconomic.  The  same 
conclusion  would  be  reached  If  the  range 
were  free  and  the  expense  of  range  manage- 
ment and  improvement  were  all  paid  by  the 
taxpayers.  It  is  an  unfortuiuite  situation 
that  small  operations  in  almost  every  field 
are  ceasing  to  be  profitable.  Doubling  the 
range  carrying  capacity,  as  will  happen  with 
range  Improvement,  should  help  tbe  small 
rancher  if  he  has  the  capacity  to  expand. 
In  any  event,  the  community  as  a  whole 
should  benefit  for  there  will  be  ranchers  who 
can  profitably  use  the  range. 

The  rancher  who  wante  to  keep  his  graz- 
ing permit  has  almost  without  exception 
done  so,  unless  the  range  is  overused  and 
cute  are  necessary  for  range  improvement. 
In  this  situation  the  practice  Is  to  restore 
his  use  when  the  range  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing his  livestock. 

In  precedence,  the  rancher  who  Is  to  has 
teniae  on  BLM  lands,  which  has  been  so 
Infallible  as  to  have  a  very  substantial  sales 
value  and  has  given  the  base  prop>erty  this 
blown-up  value. 

Any  effort  to  get  any  form  of  vested  right 
or  tenwe  in  the  public  lands,  beyond  that 
now  enjoyed  by  the  stockmen,  is  going  to 
stir  the  public's  opposition  to  the  point  that 
legislation  may  well  follow  that  calls  for 
full  nuu-ket  value  of  rangeland  use.  In  fact 
the  public  would  be  shocked  If  they  knew 
thst  the  permittee  now  has  a  right  of  per- 
petual use. 

There  are  more  beef  cattle  producers  In 
the  Midwestern  States  than  there  are  BLM 
permittees.  They  have  no  public  lands  and 
are  Inclined  to  dislike  competition  that  feeds 
on  forage  that  coste  less  than  a  dollar  per  ton. 
Any  effort  to  enlarge  tenure  would  be 
branded  as  a  giveaway  of  public  lands  and 
the  day  for  that  passed  50  years  ago. 

Let  me  urge  that  you  abandon  any  efforte 
to  secure  a  change  in  tentire  and  limit  your 
request  to  compensation  for  improvemente. 
Let  us  not  stir  up  the  millions  who  own  the 
land  except  to  get  their  help  in  Ite  rehabili- 
tation and  improvement.  To  do  this,  we 
who  use  the  land,  including  recreatlonlste, 
must  pay  a  fair  value  for  our  use. 

By  some  method  more  of  what  we  pay  or 
from  funds  of  the  taxpayer,  local  govem- 
mente  must  have  a  greater  take  in  lieu  at 


taxes  from  these  lands.  (Read  the  address 
of  Judge  Lloyd  Rea  of  this  Council,  to  Na- 
Uonal  Association  of  Counties  at  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  December  13.  1963). 

We  in  the  Izaak  Walton  League  stand 
ready  to  help  you  develop  a  aoimd.  tong- 
range  program  that  gives  consideration  to 
all  uses  and  users.  Let  us  aggreesively  de- 
velop plans  and  implement  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  rangeland 
for  a  greater  use.  Let  us  double  ot  triple 
the  livestock  carrying  capacity,  and  provide 
better  habitet  for  wUdllfe.  and  with  all 
our  use — borrowing  words  from  Mr.  Carver — 
"leave  the  land  In  at  least  as  good  a  shape 
and  if  possible  in  better  shape  than  we  found 
It  when  we  came  upon  it." 

It's  time  we  quit  calling  names  ("necktie 
parties"  are  a  thing  of  the  past  even  in 
Nevada);  it's  time  we  users  cooperate  with 
agencies  in  carrying  out  their  dutiea  assigned 
to  them  by  law  for  the  use  and  preservation 
of  public  lands.  The  186  million  owners, 
nearly  a  third  of  whom  visited  these  lands 
last  year,  expect  the  vise  and  management 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

Fekces,  Gates,  amo  OwMzaaHn*  MAaiciMcs 
(Supplement  of  speech  for  the  BLM  meet- 
ing given  by  L.  C.  Binford.  Mar.  11,  1963) 
Most  of  us  who  go  on  the  public  lands  for 
recreation  do  not  like  fences.  There  Is  a 
public  attitude  that  a  person  can  go  across 
these  lands  anywhere  he  pleasea.  In  fact 
he  has  done  so  for  years,  but  now  he 
finds  a  fence.  His  reaction  is  one  of 
resentment  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has 
occasionally  found  an  outlet  In  using  his 
wlrecutters  or  kicking  the  stapled  wire 
loose  from  the  poet  In  order  to  cross  over. 
Personally  I  hate  Jeeps  and  tote  goate,  and 
all  other  forms  of  motor  vehicles  that  travel 
across  my  public  lands.  I  use  a  horse  and 
wish  those  other  gU3rs  could  be  kept  out. 
but  unfortunately  the  gasoline  boys  out- 
number us  who  use  hay  for  fuel. 

We  who  are  familiar  with  the  management 
of  the  public  lands  know  that  fences  are 
necessary  for  good  management  (some 
method  must  be  devised  to  get  the  antelope 
through),  but  there  arent  enough  of  us  to 
get  this  over  to  the  public.  In  this  vre  need 
your  help. 

Now  It  would  help  us  get  the  message  over 
If  fences  had  more  gates,  at  least  at  polnte 
of  natural  passage.  Then  it  would  help  if 
the  gates  were  something  the  city  outdoors- 
man  could  operate. 

Interior  press  release  of  Mr.  Udall's  speech 
to  the  National  Cattlemen's  Association  in 
January  at  Las  Vegas,  has  him  to  say  "for 
there  will  be  those  who  leave  the  gaps  in  the 
fence  down."  I  am  sure  some  zipper-minded 
secretary  translated  "gates"  as  "gaps."  Bow- 
ever,  the  word  "gap"  better  descrtbes  some 
of  the  devices  used  to  fill  in  the  opening  In 
the  fence  than  the  word  "gate." 

These  4,  5.  6,  or  7  barbed  wire  strands  (I 
suppose  nimibers  depwnd  on  whether  erected 
by  sheep  or  cattlemen)  strung  between  two 
strute,  wired  to  the  post  at  one  end  and 
looped,  lashed,  or  truased  to  the  openable 
end,  are  a  formidable  deviee  to  nonniral 
people.  The  method  of  a  lever  arm  to  pull 
the  gate  up  to  the  loop  or  as  holding  device 
has  knocked  many  a  greenhorn  for  the  count. 
Sven  more  baffling  as  a  method  of  holding 
the  gate  closed,  is  the  section  of  an  old  lariat 
used  as  a  wrap  around  with  a  knot  known  to 
a  bulldogging  cowhand,  but  completely  for- 
eign to  a  grocery  clerk  out  to  take  a  look  at 
his  public  land. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  he  occasionally 
finds  the  gate  open  and  tossed  to  one  side  of 
the  road.  He  has  been  told  that  leaving 
gatee  open  Is  endangering  the  sportsmen's 
relationship  with  the  llveatoek  people,  so 
he  carefully  closes  tbe  gate  v^ilch  the  rancher 
has  left  open  so  the  stock  can  get  to  water. 
Maybe  the  gate  has  a  "no  treqMMaing"  algn, 
but  he  is  in  a  public  landa  area  and  he  knows. 
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or  has  been  told,  that  aome  permittee  baa 
Improperly  poeted  alcna.  to  he  Ignores  It. 

I  could  go  on  wttti  the  prOblema  ot  the 
outsider.  He  has  »  tOMp  hut  In  tbe  broad 
open  apacee  of  Irrefular  roada,  he  la  lost. 
He  la  accustomed  to  named  roada  and  direc- 
tional algna.  What  can  we  do  to  help  him 
out?  Remember,  he  ia  one  of  the  taxpayers, 
one  of  30  plus  million  who  come  upon  the 
BLM  lands  for  recreation  and  we  need  his 
support  In  a  public  lands  management  pro- 
gram. 

In  brief — when  we  fence,  let  us  provide 
passage  through  that  the  novice  can  open 
and  close.  It  would  be  desirable  If  such  de- 
vices were  uniform.  Let  us  provide  these 
openings  at  frequent  Intervals.  Principal 
ones  should  be  identified  on  a  map  of  the 
area.  It  has  been  suggested  that  all  gates 
to  Federal  property  be  painted  yellow  If  own- 
ership is  both  sides,  otherwise  yellow  on 
Federal  ownership  side. 

Let  us  mark  ownership.  Under  Director 
Woozley  we  had  a  marking  program  to  which 
the  stockmen  objected,  so  the  order  was 
never  entered.  I  understand  I  am  the  one 
who  stirred  up  the  subject,  but  the  markings 
proposed  at  the  time  went  beyond  my  pro- 
posal. 

I  suggest  that  BLM  provide  a  small  Iden- 
tification marker  of  2  or  3  Inches  In 
diameter,  circular  in  design  which  would 
have  a  knockout  section  which  would  hook 
onto  a  wire  fence.  The  same  plaque  should 
have  two  small  holes  to  permit  it  being 
nailed  to  a  poet.  Pressed  Into  the  metal 
woxild  be  the  words.  "U.8.  Lands,  Both 
Sides."  A  second  wording  would  say,  "U.S. 
Lands,  This  Side  Only." 

With  the  rivalry  between  governmental 
departments,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  added 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  woxild  be 
desirable  if  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  use  the  same  plaque. 
The  public  Is  not  too  much  Interested  as 
to  which  Department  of  the  United  States 
manages  the  land. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  Government  could  not  supply  the  signs. 
It  should  be  a  requirement  in  all  new  fencing 
that  the  simple  emblem  be  attached  at  speci- 
fied Intervals.  On  existing  fencing.  BLM 
fieldmen  could,  with  volunteer  cooperation 
of  user  groups — that  is.  livestock  men  and 
recrcatlonlsta — get  them  put  up.  It  would 
remove  a  lot  of  friction  between  users. 

With  this  administration's  emphasis  on 
physical  fitness,  it  should  be  no  trouble  to 
get  outdoor  people  in  their  50-mile  walks,  to 
put  the  plaques  up  as  they  go.  I'll  take  a 
60-mUe  stretch  IX  I  can  bend  them  to  the 
top  wire  so  I  won't  have  to  get  off  my  horse. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
TREASURY  AT  YALE  DAILY  NEWS 
ANNUAL  DINNER 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  many  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish the  present  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Douglas  Dillon,  from  some  of 
his  predecessors  Is  his  keen  and  sincere 
interest  in  what  President  Kennedy  calls 
our  No.  1  domestic  problem,  which  is  the 
slow  rate  of  economic  growth,  bringing 
in  its  wake  chronic,  persistent,  and  in- 
creasing unemplojrment. 

As  many  Senators  know,  next  week, 
the  Manpower  and  Employment  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  commence 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  in  an  effort  to  develop  a 
legislative  program  to  deal  with  imem- 
ployment  at  the  next  session  of  the  88th 
Congress,  next  year. 

A  substantial  contribution  to  this 
study  has  already  been  made  in  a  very 


closely  reasoned  and  excellent  address 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treamary  Dilkm  at 
the  Yale  Dally  News  annual  dinner,  at 
New  Haven,  Ctmn.,  on  April  4.  The  ad- 
dress came  to  my  attention  only  re- 
cently. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcoro  in  connection  with  my  re- 
marks. I  commend  the  address  to  all 
Senators  as  an  exceedingly  able  state- 
ment of  the  complicated  and  difficult 
problems  confronting  the  country  in  the 
fields  of  employment,  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary responsibility,  the  possibility  of  a 
tax  cut  and  tax  reform,  and  the  very  dif- 
ficult problem  of  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AOOaXSS  BT  THE  HONOSABLX  DOCCLAS   DUXON, 

Secbetaxt  or  th«  TriAStniT.  Bcroax  the 

Yale   Dailt    News  Anmuai.   Dinnkb,   New 

Haven.  Conn.,  Apan.  4.  1963 

Tonight  I  want  to  dlscviss  with  you  a  few 
Of  the  baalc  economic  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today  and  then  examine  some  alter- 
native ways  of  meeting  them. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
when  I  talk  of  economic  problems.  I  by  no 
means  mtend  to  Imply  that  our  situation 
Is  bleak.  Par  from  it.  The  postwar  years  as 
a  whole  have  witnessed  a  flowering  m  our 
economy  and  in  our  manner  of  llvmg  that 
has  been  unmatched  m  this  century  for  Its 
persistence  and  vigor. 

Why.  then.  Is  there  cause  for  concern? 

First  of  all.  there  has  been  a  marked  slow- 
down In  our  rate  of  progress  since  1957.  By 
that  time,  our  economy  had  satisfied  most  of 
the  unfulfilled  needs  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  depression  years  of  the  thirties 
and  during  wartime.  Since  1967,  therefore, 
our  economy  has  been  operatmg  without  the 
stimulus  of  that  huge  backlog  of  demand, 
and  It  has  not  performed  as  well  as  we  would 
have  liked. 

The  shortcomings  in  our  economic  per- 
formance have  been  most  glarmgly  apparent 
m  terms  of  imemployment.  In  the  years 
1947-67,  our  unemployment  rate  averaged 
4.3  percent,  and  was  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  below,  or  only  sUghtly  above,  the 
4-percent  level  that  is  regarded  by  many  as 
rettsonably  full  employment.  During  the 
past  6  years,  however,  unemployment  has 
averaged  6  percent  and  has  never  faUen  be- 
low 5  percent,  even  for  a  single  month. 

Over  4  million  of  our  citizens  were  unable 
to  find  the  Jobs  they  sought.  Such  hardship 
simply  cannot  be  tolerated  in  these  times  of 
relative  prosperity. 

Another  reason  for  concern  lies  in  the  out- 
look for  the  future.  Unless  we  Improve  our 
economic  performance — and  quickly — we 
must  face  the  fact  that  another  recession 
would  brmg  with  It  unemployment  levels 
such  as  we  have  not  seen  In  more  than  30 
years.  Next  year,  those  young  people  who 
were  born  in  1946,  the  first  year  of  the  poet- 
war  baby  boom,  will  turn  18  and  begin  to 
enter  our  labor  force  in  large  numbers.  The 
average  annual  mflow  of  young  people  into 
our  labor  force  during  the  mid -sixties  will 
be  2,700,000,  compared  to  1,800,000  during  the 
mid-fifties.  We  must  be  able  to  provide  Jobs 
for  all  of  these  young  men  and  women.  And 
we  must  find  those  Jobs  in  a  time  of  ever- 
increasing  automation.  The  Impact  of  auto- 
mation has  long  been  felt  by  our  blue-collar 
factory  workers,  and  it  is  now  spreadmg 
rapidly  in  the  white  collar  and  service  areas. 
What  automation  can  accomplish  today  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Treasxiry  Department,  which  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  shift  to  automatic  data 
processing.    In  the  last  15  years,  for  Instance, 


April  t^ 

while  the  number  of  checks  and  bonds  Ua^ 
annually  by  the  Treasury  has  nearly  doubZi 
mechanization  has  cut  in  half  the  irnwS 


of  employees  it  takes  to  issue  these  ^ie^ 
and  bondB — a  fourfold  increase  ta 
productivity.  * 

We  cannot  hold  back  the  progress  rmr*. 
sented  by  automation.  But  we  can— ^ 
must — take  positive  and  energetic  steps  to 
meet  the  twin  challenge  of  automation  tM 
a  rapidly  growing  labor  force  with  a  xxmov. 
sided  response.  We  cannot  afford  to  sit  I4Q* 
by  and  do  nothing.  The  potential  resiUts  J 
inaction  were  graphlcaUy  forecast  by  tbc 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  M^a- 
ufacturers.  Mr.  W.  P.  Qullander,  who  recenUy 
pointed  out  that  if  our  economy  contlau«J 
to  create  Jobs  no  faster  than  it  has  dUrlM 
the  past  5  years  then,  by  1970,  oiir 
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ployment  rate  would  climb  to  a  shocking  117 
percent.  Such  a  result  would  be  totally  m. 
acceptable  to  the  American  people,  and  prtj*. 
erly  so.  It  would  Inevitably  call  forth  aZh 
sive  governmental  action  to  fill  the  void  Itft 
by  the  inability  of  our  private  economy  to 
provide  the  needed  Jobs.  I  can  assure  yoi 
that  such  a  prospect  is  Just  as  unwelcoiM 
to  us  in  Washington  as  it  must  be  to  yoa. 

The  major  domestic  question  facing  us  la 
the  sixties,  then.  Is  how  to  act  to  create  tki 
Jobe  we  lack  today,  as  well  as  the  mllUons  ot 
new  Jobs  that  will  be  needed  in  the  yean 
immediately  ahead?  WhUe  the  welfare  <t 
its  people  is  a  natural  concern  of  any  goT< 
ernment,  the  speclAc  responsibility  for  action 
to  relieve  imemployment  has  been  laid  upoe 
our  Government  by  the  Employment  Act  at 
1946.  which  was  adopted  by  overwhelnUni 
bipartisan   majorities.    It  reads,  in  part: 

"It  is  the  contmuing  policy  and  reqxNMl. 
billty  of  the  Federal  Government  •  •  •  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  producUoa, 
and  purchasing  power." 

In  facing  up  to  this  overriding  respoml- 
billty.  we  have  to  take  Into  account  at  lestt 
two  other  major  problems:  First,  the  mat- 
ter of  Federal  budgetary  deficits.  In  coo- 
sldering  deficits,  remember  that  the  past  I 
years  have  been  extremely  critical  In  thi 
cold  war — years  during  which  Soviet  oon- 
munism  has  mustered  all  of  its  forces  in  ta 
effort  to  overrun  the  free  world — years  dar- 
ing which  the  Soviet  rulers  felt  enough  00a- 
fldence  in  their  power  to  confront  us  wlOi 
a  military  challenge  on  a  acale  that  has  not 
been  seen  since  the  Berlin  Mockade,  15  yean 
ago.  President  Kennedy  saw  what  was  cooii- 
ing,  and.  m  one  of  the  very  first  moves  of 
his  adnUnlstratlon.  ordered  a  rapid  and  sub- 
stantial tmlld-up  of  our  military  power.  In- 
creased military  strength  and  the  steadfast- 
ness of  our  cltlaens  enabled  us  to  withstand 
both  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1B61  and  last  faUt 
Cuban  crisis.  That  military  buildup  wai 
vitally  necessary  to  preserve  our  freedoos. 
Inevitably.  It  was  also  expensive.  Our  an- 
nual defense  budget  increased  by  some  |10 
bUlion. 

In  addition  to  their  mUltary  threat,  tfas 
Soviets  have  also  challenged  us  In  the  vait 
new  arena  of  space.  Thanks  to  a  consider- 
able headstart  and  rockets  far  larger  than 
ours  they  have  been  able  to  out-perform  n* 
in  manned  space  filght  and  to  capture  the 
imagination  of  the  world  by  their  feats. 
But  our  Congress  decided  in  the  sprmg  of 
1961  that  we  were  no  longer  willing  to  con- 
tinue second  best  in  space.  It  approved  a 
program  designed  to  put  an  American  on 
the  moon  before  the  end  of  the  decade, 
and  hopefully  before  the  arrival  of  any  So- 
viet space  explorer.  That  decision  was  ex- 
tremely costly,  but  it  mvolved  far  more 
than  a  symbolic  race  to  tbe  moon.  It  rep- 
resented our  clear  determination  as  a  nation 
that  we  will  not  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
preempt  world  leadership  in  a  new  and  un- 
known environment  whose  eventual  poten- 
tialities  we   cannot   yet   foresee. 

These  two  decisions  In  the  field  of  defense 
and  space,  coupled  with  Increases  in  other 


gtfU  of  Federal  expenditure  that  are  manda- 
tory to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  our  grow- 
iQg  population — tocreaees  of  the  same  gen- 
eral order  o€  magnitude  as  those  of  previous 
m»n  ■^"'  oomblned  to  push  our  expeadl* 
^ffw  substantially  higher  than  the  revenue* 
«■  collect  from  our  underemployed  econ- 
omy. 
ODfls  again,  therefore,  a  major  problem  can 

tot  traced  to  the  Inadequate  performance  of 
qur  soonomy.  For  If  it  were  operating  at 
usanriB'-'T  full  capacity,  our  tax  system 
^KfolA  be  producing  naore  than  enough  rev- 
^oe  to  adequately  meet  the  cost  of  financ- 
\ttf  our  critical  national  needs  with  a  bal- 
tO(f^  budget.  Instead  of  worrying  about 
^lAelU  we  would  be  enjoying  budgetary  sur- 


Bat  our  eoonocny  Is  not  operating  at  any- 
Bf  I  near  full  capacity  and  shows  no  sign 
tt  moving  up  to  capacity  to  meet  the  very 
laal  challenges  of  the  cold  war  and  to  ful> 
flU  the  basic  needs  of  our  growing  popula- 
Xioo.  So  once  again  we  see  that  action  to 
gUmulate  our  economy  is  essential,  not  only 
to  provide  Jobs  for  out  people,  and  to  guard 
tkair  security,  but  also  to  provide  the  rev- 
MRMB  to  balance  our  budget. 

pinaUy.  we  have  to  take  account  of  an- 
other major  problem,  one  that  first  became 
•cute  during  1956;  the  deficit  m  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments.  After  run- 
ning moderate  payments  deficits  for  a  dec- 
ade— deficits  which  helped  to  redistribute 
tbe  world's  liquid  financial  resources  and 
loabled  our  friends  In  Western  Europe  to 
ntum  their  currencies  to  convertibility — 
our  international  deficit  soared  to  $3A  bll- 
tton  in  1966.  foUowed  by  deflclU  of  (3.7  bll- 
Umh  la  19&9  and  $3.9  bllUon  in  I960.  These 
payments  deficit*  were  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial dralna  on  our  gold  stock  amount- 
ing to  M.7  biUlon  for  the  3-year  period, 
l»5»-60. 

By  early  1961,  action  to  reduce  these  def- 
iotta  became  imperative,  and  it  was  taken. 
Tbe  deficits  were  reduced  to  $3.4  blUlon  in 
IMl.  and  to  $3.3  biUlon  last  year.  At  tbe 
same  time,  the  annual  gold  dram  was  re- 
duced by  45  percent.  But  these  figures  are 
itUl  far  too  high.  Further  action  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  the  deficit  is  imperative,  and 
will  be  undertaken  within  the  existing  free 

vorld  trade  and  payments  system. 

In  considering  our  balance-of- payments 
dsflcit.  we  should  realize  that  it  Is  unique 
In  the  world's  financial  history.  Usually, 
balance-of-payments  deficits  are  associated 
with  domestic  Inflation  leading  to  an  un- 
favorable trade  balance.  In  our  case,  the 
reverse  is  true.  We  have  tbe  largest  favor- 
able trade  balance  of  any  nation  in  the 
world.  Ever  since  1968.  our  wholesale  prices 
have  remained  absolutely  level,  while  those 
of  our  competitors  have  risen. 

Why.  then,  a  deficit? 

Our  deficit  has  been  due.  first  and  fore- 
most, to  the  dollar  cost  of  maintaimng  sub- 
stantial military  forces  overseas  for  the  de- 
(niee  of  the  free  wbrld.  In  addition,  there 
baa  been  the  dollar  coat  of  our  foreign  aid 
progranu.  This  latter,  however,  is  being 
substantially  reduced  aa  we  mcrease  the 
proportion  of  aid  funds  spent  on  American 
goods  and  services.  Finally,  there  has  been 
a  large  outflow  of  private  capital  aa  foreign 
borrowers  have  increased  their  activity  in 
U3.  markets,  and  as  American  companies 
have  increased  their  investments  overseas. 
But  m  this  connection  It  la  worth  noting 
that  the  annual  increase  In  the  value  of  our 
foreign  Investments  has  regularly  exceeded 
our  paymenU  deficlU.  All  of  these  outflows 
have  combined  to  outweigh  our  favorable 
trade  balance  and  our  other  earnmgs  abroad, 
and  so  have  given  ua  our  recent  defidta. 

Our  current  balance-of-payments  deAcit 
necessarily  limits  our  choices  in  meeting  our 
domestic  economic  problems.  Flooding  the 
market  with  bank  credit  designed  to  create 
artlflctally  low  Interest  rates — a  course  which 


has  often  been  appropriate  tn  the  past — 
would,  under  present  ctrcuBOStanccs.  only 
mean  that  more  funds  would  flow  abroad  In 
search  of  higher  ratea.  creating  an  unman- 
aceable  problem  for  the  dollar  and  doing 
little  to  help  the  domeetle  economy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sharply  higher  domestic 
interest  rates  and  the  strong  rsctrlctlons 
on  credit  that  have  been  classic  medicines 
for  balance-of-payments  problems  are  Just 
as  clearly  mappropriate  to  the  state  of  our 
domestic  econoofiy. 

Since  the  fundamental  answer  to  all  of 
the  problems  I  have  cited  lies  in  stimulat- 
ing economic  progress,  it  has  long  been  clear 
to  us  in  Washington  that  the  Government 
should  spare  no  effort  to  encourage 
our  private  economy  to  move  ahead  untU 
it  once  more  operates  at  reasonably  fuU  ca- 
pacity. Last  year,  we  took  our  first  impor- 
tant steps  in  this  direction.  They  were  tbe 
enactment  of  the  investment  credit  and  the 
complete  revision  and  extensive  liberaliza- 
tion— for  the  first  time  In  30  years — of  the 
tax  niles  dealing  with  depreciation.  The 
combined  effect  of  these  two  actions  was  to 
reduce  the  tax  load  on  business  by  some 
$2.5  billion  a  year — the  equivalent  of  a  five- 
point  reduction  in  corporate  taxes. 

Today,  business  Is  reacting  to  these  twin 
measures  as  we  anticipated.  The  expandmg 
fiow  of  new  orders  for  machinery  and  equip- 
ment that  marked  the  opening  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  recent  sharp  increase  in 
business  appropriations  for  modernization 
and  expansion,  can  be  traced  largely  to  these 
actions.  It  Is  this  reaction  by  business  that 
gives  us  our  best  reason  for  hoping  that 
the  current  recovery  still  has  considerable 
momentum. 

Theee  twin  actions  are  only  a  beginning. 
The  performance  of  our  economy  over  the 
past  5  years  makes  clear  that  it  Is  being 
forcibly  Impeded  in  its  natural  effort  to  push 
ahead  to  full  capacity  operation.  The  cul- 
prit la  not  hard  to  find.  The  overwhelming 
national  consensus  Is  that  our  economy  suf- 
fers from  the  harsh  restraints  of  a  tax  system 
that  waa  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  war- 
time, and  has  never  been  readapted  to  the 
quite  different  needs  of  peacetime.  If  our 
economy  is  to  surge  ahead,  we  must  break 
the  shackles  of  this  oppressive  tax  system. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  President  is  recom- 
mending in  his  new  tax  program.  He  has 
proposed  a  broad,  top-to-bottom  reduction 
in  tax  rates,  both  corporate  and  personal, 
accompanied  by  a  num  jer  of  structural  re- 
forms. The  overall  result  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  $10.3  billion  in  taxes,  designed  to 
unleash  our  economy  and  allow  it  to  reach 
its  full  potential. 

The  vigor  of  the  debate  so  far  over  the 
various  siiggestlons  for  structural  changes 
and  the  argument  over  Just  how  the  reduc- 
tion should  be  applied  has  somewhat  ob- 
scured the  central  importance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's basic  proposal — which  is  simply  to 
reduce  taxes  in  order  to  encourage  the 
economy  to  do  better.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
both  surprising  and  gratifying  that  in  the 
6  weeks  of  public  hearings  that  have  Just 
been  completed  before  tbe  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  Washington,  there  has 
been  literally  no  opposition  to  the  central 
thesis.  It  has  been  accepted  as  proper  policy 
by  all.  although  it  Is  usually  subject  to 
understandable  reservations  refiecting  the 
special  interests  of  particular  groups. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  concern  which  has 
been  voiced  Is  that  the  tax  reduction  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  flacally  responsible  manner. 
That  Is  a  concern  which  we  in  the  admin- 
istration fully  share  and.  indeed,  it  is  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage, as  well  as  In  his  tax  message. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  tax  reduction  we 
have  proposed  will  so  Invigorate  the  econ- 
omy that,  in  a  few  years,  our  revenues  under 
the  new.  lower  rate  structure  will  be  larger 
than  if  we  were  to  continue  with  our  present 
rate  structiur.  which  stifles  economic  growth. 


Nevertheless,  the  flrai  and  Inunedlate  fiscal 
Impact  of  tax  reduction  will  be  lower  revcr 
nuee  and  a  somewhat  larger  tfefldt.  This 
calls  for  the  asoet  earefol  expenditure  con- 
trol. And  that  is  Just  what  the  President 
has  pledged.  Pirat  of  all.  alnee  inereaaes  m 
defense,  space  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt  are  unavoidable,  he  has  held  fiscal  1964 
expenditure  levels  below  those  of  the  cur- 
rent year  in  the  overall  civilian  programs  of 
the  CJovernment. 

Second,  he  has  specifically  stated  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Increased  revenues  from  our  expand- 
ing economy  will  be  set  aside  to  reduce  the 
deficit  until  such  time  as  It  Is  eliminated. 
And.  third,  he  has  already  begun  to  trans- 
late his  pledges  into  action.  Since  January, 
he  has  cut  expenditure  requests  by  over 
$750  million,  including  the  recent  cut  of 
$400  million  in  his  foreign  aid  request.  This 
is  svu-e  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram of  expenditure  control  that  Is  such 
an  important  and  totegral  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  reduction  program. 

In  a  further  effort  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  tax  reduction  on  the  budget,  its  Impact 
has  been  spread  over  8  fiscal  years.  This 
is  surely  the  course  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Yet  it  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  wait 
3  years  to  feel  the  economic  impact  of  tax 
reduction.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  tax 
program  would  release  a  very  large  anKnint 
of  money  throughout  the  economy  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  If  the  tax  program 
were  enacted  In  September  of  this  year  and 
became  effective  In  October  then  In  the  9 
months  between  October  1.  1968.  and  July 
1.  1964,  the  economy  would  benefit  from 
roughly  $6  billion  to  tax  reUef.  and  within 
15  months  after  October  1.  1963.  the  entire 
$10  billion  reduction  would  be  in  effect. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum possible  rate  reductions,  and  still  hold 
the  overall  tax  cut  to  the  $10-$  11  billion  that 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  maximum  that  fiscal 
responsibility  will  allow,  we  have  stiggested 
a  number  of  revenue-raising  measures.  None 
of  them  are  essential  to  ovir  objective  of  a 
freer  economy  as  the  rate  cuts,  but  they 
do  not  permit  lower  marginal  rates  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  largest 
revenue-raising  proposal  Is  a  5-percent  fioor 
under  personal  lncc«ne  tax  deductions  which 
would  raise  $2.3  billion.  The  only  feasible 
alternative  to  a  base-broadetUng  approach  of 
this  general  nature  is  to  lower  oxir  sights  on 
rate  reduction  by  an  equivalent  degree. 

A  number  of  the  structural  changes  we 
have  suggested  are  highly  desirable  to  relieve 
hardship  and  to  promote  growth.  Important 
among  them  are  the  Uberalized  minimum 
standard  deduction,  the  $330  million  of  re- 
lief to  our  older  citizens,  the  provisions  on 
Income  averaging,  the  deductibility  of  mov- 
ing expenses,  and  the  expensing  of  equip- 
ment used  for  research.  Some  of  our  other 
proposals  deal  with  provisions  that  were 
written  into  law  to  provide  relief  from  our 
exorbitantly  high  rate  structure.  With  the 
sharp  reduction  in  rates  we  are  proposing, 
these  special  provisions  will  no  longer  be 
Justifiable.  They  should  be  repealed  or  sub- 
stantially modified  at  the  same  time  that  we 
eliminate  the  high  rates  which  gave  birth  to 
them. 

In  considering  possible  courses  of  action  to 
release  our  domestic  economy,  there  are  some 
who  have  felt  that  the  answer  lies  in  much 
easier  money.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  already 
have  a  monetary  policy  which  has  been  a 
strong  element  in  the  expansion  of  our  econ- 
omy. Without  going  too  deeply  Into  the 
many  complex  facets  of  monetary  policy,  let 
me  point  out  that  durtng  tbe  past  25  months 
of  recovery,  our  level  of  liquid  assets  has 
risen  faster  than  our  gross  national  product. 
Pram  the  first  quarter  of  1061  to  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1962.  our  total  liquid  assets  have 
risen  by  13  percent,  whUe  GNP  has  risen  by 
only  12  percent. 
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Our  liquid  aBs«ta,  In  fact,  have  rUen  far 
faster  In  recent  monttaa  than  tbey  lutve  In 
■imllar  perloda  ot  ecanomlc  •zpanalona  In 
the  pMt.  During  tbe  •  montbs  wullng  Jaa- 
UMiy  81.  total  liquid  aawts  roM  at  a  seaaon- 
ally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  73  percent.  Tet 
they  Inereaaed  by  only  0.1  percent  ituriag 
the  similar  period — the  6  months  ending 
March  I960 — of  ,the  preceding  economic  ex- 
pansion. During  the  0-month  period  end- 
ing in  February,  time  deposits  have  increased 
by  about  18  percent,  the  money  supply  plus 
time  deposits  by  roxighly  10  percent,  and  the 
money  supply  alone  by  5  percent.  These 
figures  well  demonstrate  that  our  monetary 
climate  has  been  favorable  to  economic 
growth. 

Most  corporations  already  have  a  large  flow 
of  cash  relative  to  Investment.  In  recent 
periods,  corporate  cash  flow  has  In  fact  ex- 
panded more  rapidly  than  plant  and  equip- 
ment expenditures.  Last  year's  more  than 
$39  billion  In  corporate  cash  flow — undis- 
tributed proflts  plus  corporate  capital  con- 
sumption allowances — was  $3>4  billion  high- 
er than  the  nearly  $30  billion  In  1961. 

Nor  should  we  forget  that  long-term  in- 
terest rates  have  generally  declined  over  the 
past  year.  Prom  March  of  19<ja  to  March 
of  1963,  for  example,  average  rates  for  new 
Issues  of  double-A  corporate  bonds  declined 
from  4.40  percent  to  4^4  percent,  municipal 
bond  rates  also  fell  and  mortgage  rates  de- 
clined from  5.70  percent  to  S>4  percent. 

Monetary  policy,  therefore,  has  done  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  it  toward 
providing  the  extra  Impetus  we  need  today. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  tax  re- 
duction alone  can  offer  a  permanent  and 
vigorous  stimulus  to  our  economy  without 
at  the  same  time  creating  new  economic 
difficulties. 

Those  are  the  considerations  that  led 
President  Kennedy  to  propose  his  program 
of  across-the-board  reduction  In  income 
taxes.  The  increased  demand  and  Invest- 
ment that  would  result  from  enactment  of 
this  program  will  In  turn  Interact  upon  each 
Other  and  set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  rising 
economic  activity.  And  over  and  above  this 
direct  Income  effect  of  a  tax  cut.  will  be  the 
sustained  Impact  of  the  lower  rates  them- 
selves as  powerful  inducements  to  greater 
Investment — an  impact  which  itself  rein- 
forces the  Income  effects  of  the  tax  cut. 

A  higher  growth  rate  will  mean  larger 
Oovemment  revenues.  This  will  be  true  even 
with  lower  tax  rates.  And  the  enlarged  rev- 
enues flowing  from  an  economy  operating  at 
reasonably  full  capacity,  when  coupled  with 
the  firm  control  on  expenditures  that  the 
President  will  continue  to  exert,  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  achieve  the  balanced  budg- 
et that  Lb  our  goal. 

We  are  not  a  people  to  stand  Idly  by  when 
the  means  to  achieve  our  national  aims  lie 
close  at  hand.  We  are  not  a  peopie'who  wait 
upon  catastrophe  before  we  act  en*  who  be- 
stow upon  our  future  the  decisions  that  are 
oiu's  to  make  here  and  now.  At  no  time  In 
our  postwar  history  has  the  need  been 
greater  to  regain  the  economic  momentum 
that  can  carry  us  to  full  employment.  The 
President's  tax  program  can  meet  that  need 
far  better  than  any  proposal  yet  set  before 
us.     Ovu"  choice  could  not  be  clearer. 


April  H 


FLIGHT  OP  REFUGEES  FROM 
COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  Vincent 
Gcxlfrey  Bums,  poet  laureate  of  Mary- 
land, recently  composed  a  poem  con- 
cerning the  refugees  fleeing  from  Coax- 
munist  coimtries.  This  work  was  printed 
in  the  Evening  Capital  of  Annapolis. 
Md..  together  with  a  vivid  c<»nmentary 
on  the  plight  of  these  persons. 

This  article  is  so  forceful  and  thought- 
provoking  that  I  think  it  should  be  read 


by  all  Americana,  and  I  aak  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcom>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

Post  BxntNS  Warm  or  Bmwvvme  Daaica 

All  over  the  world  refugees  are  fleeing 
from  Oonununlst  countries  as  If  from  a 
plague.  More  than  a  million  Chinese  have 
fled  across  the  border  into  Hong  Kong  and 
thousands  of  pitiful  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren fleeing  the  terror  and  the  starvation  of 
Red  China  have  been  turned  back  to  that 
pathetic  land  by  border  guards. 

In  India,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Tibetans  have  fled  over  the  moiuitalns  from 
their  homeland  In  Tibet,  where  the  Red 
Chinese  have  carried  on  a  savage  war  of 
extermination    against    the   Tibetan    people. 

And,  in  Florida  and  elsewhere  in  our  own 
land  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  have 
sought  refuge  from  the  brutal  tyranny  of 
Castro  and  his  Red  cohorts  in  Cuba. 

But  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  flood  of 
pathetic  refugees  in  all  the  world  is  the  mil- 
lions of  tragic  human  beings  who  have  fled 
the  terror  and  the  tyranny  In  East  Oermany. 
Since  World  War  n  ended  probably  close  to 
8  million  people  have  fled  across  the  border 
into  West  Germany. 

Then,  the  Communists,  realising  that  this 
flood  of  refugees  provided  towering  proof 
of  the  false  claims  of  communism,  decided 
to  try  to  prevent  any  further  emlgraUon  by 
buUdlng  a  huge  barrier  of  stone  and  concrete 
and  barbed  wire  on  the  border.  The  wall 
was  erected  In  August  of  19ei.  But  since 
that  time  more  than  14,000  people  have 
somehow  managed  to  flee  East  Oermany — 
by  going  over  the  wall,  under  It.  around  It, 
and  right  straight  through  It. 

Think  of  It.  These  unfortimate  pec^le 
must  leave  behind  their  hotnes.  their  posses- 
sions, their  friends,  their  Jobs,  their  faml- 
^le" — Indeed  aU  they  possess  except  what 
they  carry  on  their  backs.  What  hopeless- 
ness and  siiflering.  what  oppression  and 
cruelty  there  must  be  in  that  unhappy  land 
to  force  so  many  people  to  take  this  step. 

One  man  escaped  with  his  fiance  by  bind- 
ing her  imdemeath  his  car.  Some,  at  the 
risk  ot  their  lives,  have  driven  trucks  straight 
through  the  concrete  wall  and  barbed  wire. 
Others  have  swum  through  icy  water  to 
freedom. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  escapes  of 
all  have  been  through  tunnels,  dug  50,  75 
or  100  feet  under  the  waU.  An  old  man  of 
73  years  of  age,  assisted  by  his  wife.  dt«  a 
tunnel,  which  began  In  the  living  room  of 
their  home,  and  right  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Vopos  (the  Red  guards)  they  and  IS  other 
old  people  fled  from  the  terror  of  c<xnmu- 
nism  into  the  free  air  of  West  Oermany. 

The  tyranU  built  a  concrete  wall, 
A  hideous  barrier  10  feet  tall. 
Designed  by  lords  of  slavery 
Who  hate  to  see  men  glad  and  free. 

With    rock    and    stone    and    strong    barbed 

wire. 
With  machineguns  and  with  rifle  fire. 
They  herd    their   hapless   victims   in 
Behind  this  wall  of  shame  and  sin. 

But  human  life  breaks  every  band. 
No  earthly  wall  can  long  withstand 
The  pressure  of  the  hvunan  soul. 
Resolved  upon  its  freedom  goal. 

So  thousands  brave  the  evil  breath 
Of  Communist  violence,  pain,  and  death 
And,  spite  of  all  the  Reds  can  do, 
Oo  over,  under,  round  and  through. 

Imagine.  If  you  can.  what  fear 
And  hiunan  suffering  mtast  be  here. 
That  people  would  forsake  their  all 
To  flee  across  this  frowning  waU. 


O  friend,  if  stUl  your  heart  can  know 
A  twinge  of  pain  for  human  woe. 
Tou  wlU — Uke  me — not  sleep  tonight 
Till  earth  is  cleansed  of  this  Red  blight. 

Though  Reds  have  built  this  wall  todays 

The  symbol  of  their  wicked  way 

The  human  race  wUl  someday  be 
Purged  of  this  awful  slavery. 

—Vincent  Godfrey  Burm. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY—CON 
8ERVATIVE  AND  LIBERAL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  g^ 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  Inserted 
in  the  body  of  the  Rscoan  a  letter  fna 
our  colleague,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California,  which  appeand 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Im 
Simday,  AprU  21.  Senator  Kucbkl  the 
Republican  whip,  who  was  reelected  Id 
California  in  1962  by  a  minority  of  «l. 
most  three-quarters  of  a  million  votM 
wi-ote  on  a  subject  which  is  of  imiw^^^t^ 
Importance.  He  Is  a  patriotic  Amerleao 
who  has  been  a  great  leader  of  our  party 
and  I  think  this  statement  should  be  rmi 
by  all  members  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  by  all  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riood 
as  follows: 
Thk    RxrvBucAN    Pa«tt — CoirazBvsTivx  urn 
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To  the  HzEALO  Tsntmi: 

The  direction  the  Republican  Party  mut 
take,  in  my  view.  Is  not  a  matter  of  toralM 
left  or  turning  right — but  going  fonrsi*. 
If  the  world  were  blessed  with  a  just  pesM 
and  perfect  security.  If  the  America  we  ion 
gleamed  with  shining  cities,  modern  towM 
and  prosperous  farms.  In  an  atnxwpheis  of 
clean  air  and  clean  water,  and  if  our  Nstlaa 
brimmed  with  full  employment  and  sqail 
opportunities,  quality  education  and  deocnt 
shelter,  and  clvU  rights  and  humsn  frst- 
doms  for  aU,  then — 

Then  I  might  feel  that  we.  as  a  party. 
could  stand  back  and,  for  a  moment  at  lesst, 
stand  still. 

America,  unfortunately,  remains  a  rMw> 
voir  of  unsolved  problems.  But  they  art 
soluble  i»t>blems.  and  they  are  probtaoa 
worth  solving. 

Nor  are  we  alone  on  earth.  There  remalot 
an  implacable  toUlltarlan  evil  called  eom- 
m'unlsm,  challenging  us  to  the  hilt — mili- 
tarily, economically,  poUUcally.  Ideologically 
I  devotedly  believe  In  our  capitalist,  tnt 
competitive  enterprise  system. 

And.  as  a  Republican,  deeply  oommiUsi 
to  individual  and  private  initiative.  I  be- 
lieve this  force  must  take  the  lead  in  tlM 
opportunity  to  improve  America — not  sim- 
ply to  surpass  the  Russian  challenge,  but  te 
fullflll  the  American  dream. 

Our  party  must  provide  the  incenUvse  te 
unleash  private  industry  and  buslnsss  ts 
provide  goods  and  services  and  to  cresti 
jobs,  as  has  lately  been  accomplished  in  Wwt- 
em  Curope. 

Tet  where  free  competitive  enterprise  can- 
not or  will  not  do  the  Job  alone — and  wbsr*. 
clearly,  the  Job  deserves  to  be  done — gov- 
ernment. I  believe,  must  be  called  upon  to 
help.  That  was  Lincoln's  creed.  And 
through  the  years  it  has  been  good  Amerl- 
csn — and    good   Republican — creed. 

For  government — Pederal,  State,  and 
local — is  our  government,  yours  and  mine, 
not  the  enemy's,  as  some  seem  to  feel  la 
both  of  our  poliUcal  parties.  Not  Is  it  our 
master,  as  others  seem  to  feel  m  our  op- 
podtton  party. 

Oovemment,  to  me  as  a  Republican,  k 
simply  our  instrument,  to  be  used  cautiously 
but  realistically  and  responsibly,  to  help 
America  achieve  the  common  good. 


just  because  a  little  bit  may  be  good. 
^g^^tt,  does  not  mean— as  a  good  portion 
of  our  opposition  apparently  believes    that 

vbole  lot  more  Is  automatically  better. 

At  the  same  time.  I  believe  our  party 
must  conUnuooBly  resist  needless  and  re- 
psated  executive  intrusions  into  the  leglsla- 
^  domain  at  the  Federal  level,  and  must 
svsken  the  State  and  local  levels  to  their 
responsibilities  as  weU  as  their  prerogatives. 

On  another  front:  some  have  called  the 
Kspubllcan  Party  the  party  of  big  business. 
And  the  Democratic  Party  the  party  of  big 

labor. 

I  dont  care  what  the  Democrats  choose 
K)  do.  but  I  do  not  want  my  party  to  be  the 
espttve  of  either  or.  Indeed,  of  any  special 
interest  or  segment  of  our  economy. 

The  Republican  Party,  as  the  party  of 
Unooln.  should,  it  seems  to  va»,  be  the  party 
of  them  many — the  people — not  the  few, 
vlMther  the  few  represent  industrial  giants, 
yovsrful  unions,  great  farm  organisations,  or 
tbs  few  anything  else. 

The  RspubUcan  Party  must  welcome  busl- 
BHsmen.  big  and  little;  laboring  m»n, 
(killed  and  unskilled:  farmers,  retired  peo- 
ple, the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  black 
sad  white,  all  segments  of  our  population 
to  its  ranks — but  first  and  foremost  as 
Amsrlcans  who  value  what  our  party  be- 
Utves  in,  as  generally  and  honestly  set  down 
IB  our  last  forward-looking  national 
platform. 

Within  the  framework  of  our  Republican 
■tracture.  built  upon  Lincolnlan  principles, 
there  is  and.  of  coxirse.  must  be  room  for 
glMgreement  on  speciflc  issues,  including 
the  Issues  which  will  assume  a  critical  im- 
portance In  1964  and  beyond. 

But  the  extremists  of  both  the  Left  and  the 
Sight  can  flnd  no  living  room  In  Lincoln's 
bouse. 

Our  party,  to  make  American  progress, 
must,  I  believe : 

Continue  to  flght  for  flscal  integrity,  be- 
cause an  unsound  economy  is  Just  as  hazard- 
ous M  an  unsound  national  defense: 

"Take  the  lead  again,  as  it  has  so  often.  In 
the  csuse  of  human  progress  (which  is  not 
In  the  least  incompatible  with  fiscal  respon- 
ilblllty) ,  in  health,  in  housing,  In  education, 
sad  In  civil  rights — not  because  it  may  please 
s  minority  but  because  It  is  morally  right 
and  best  for  all  America;  we  are  the  party  of 
Lincoln,  not  Calhoun; 

Tske  a  realistic  approach  to  the  Commu- 
alst  menace,  based  on  fact,  rather  than  on 
looUshnees  or  fear;  let  us  be  hardheaded,  not 
■oftheaded  or  bullbeaded;  the  latter  attl- 
todes.  I  fear,  play  only  into  Communists' 
hands. 

Republicans  have,  for  years,  spent  long 
angry  hours  hurling  about  the  terms  "Ub- 
•ral"  and  "conservative."  whUe  the  Demo- 
crats, with  an  astonishing  philosophical  split, 
kSTe  been  spending  them  happily  and  busily 
winning  elections. 

There  are  many  worthwhile  things  to  con- 
Mrve  in  America:  our  Ideals,  our  freedoms, 
oar  institutions,  our  resources — the  very 
beart  of  our  greatness. 

Let  us,  by  all  means,  be  conservative  about 
them. 

But  let  us  also  be  liberal  in  seeking,  under 
our  American  charter,  to  better  our  people, 
our  country,  and  our  world. 

If  we.  as  Republicans,  can  preserve  the  best 
of  America  while  improving  it — and  let  no 
one  mistake  It;  ours  is  the  finest  country  on 
earth — our  party  will  once  again  carry  Amer- 
ica forward.  And  future  election  victories 
will  take  care  of  themselves  in  abundance. 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 


INTER-AMERICAN    POLITICAL    AND 
ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS— ADDRESS  BT 
IGOR  OORDEVrrCH 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

President,  last  week  Mr.  Igor  Gordevitch, 


vice  president  of  the  publication  Vision, 
the  largest  circulation  news  magazine  in 
Latin  America,  addressed  the  ISth  An- 
nual Cleveland  World  Trade  Conference. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gordevitch.  who  has  been  closely 
involved  with  inter-American  political 
and  ec(Hiomic  affairs,  talks  in  frank  and 
positive  tenns  of  private  enterprise  in 
Latin  America. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  prob- 
lems which  private  enterprise  has  en- 
countered in  Latin  America.  It  Is  re- 
freshing to  encounter  a  knowledgeable, 
constructive  statement  which  gives  prop- 
er perspective  not  only  to  the  problems 
but  also  to  the  progress  of  private  en- 
terprise in  Latin  America. 

I  commend  the  address  to  my  col- 
league, and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
[>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Addkcss  BT  loos  OoKOCvrrcH,  VICZ  PKESmXNT 
or  VISION,  Inc.,  BaroRz  thk  18th  Annttai. 

CLtfrELAND     WOBU)     TaADK     CONrXBSNCS     AT 
THE    PlCK-CABTSa    HOTEL    ON    APUL   4.    1963 

kfr.  Rolby.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  renew  Vision's  contacts  with 
the  Cleveland  World  Trade  Association  and 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
some  of  you  may  remember,  our  president, 
William  Barlow,  had  the  privUege  of  ad- 
dressing you  Just  3  years  ago. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  to  listen  again 
to  Don  Felipe  Herrera  who,  as  his  words 
Indicate,  is  a  man  of  both  insight  and  fore- 
sight. 

I  especially  welcome  the  conference  com- 
mittee's Invitation  to  attend  this  conference, 
for  it  gives  me  an  ideal  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  all  of 
us.  as  businessmen  and  as  citizens  of  this 
hemisphere.  I  refer  to  the  unwarranted 
and,  I  believe,  dangerous  attitude  toward 
Latin  America  that  has  developed  over  the 
past  few  months.  Olven  a  certain  amount 
of  psychiatric  license,  it  could  be  caUed  the 
down-the-drain  syndrome.  It  nuinifests  it- 
self through  angry  table  pounding  and  loud 
talk  of  flight  capital,  dwindling  exports, 
bankruptcy  and  the  Imminent  collapse  of 
most  If  not  all  of  the  governments  to  our 
south.  It  crops  up  at  business  lunches  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  in  casual  con- 
versations In  Washington,  and — most  of  all — 
in  the  press. 

Last  September,  Business  Week  magazine 
led  olT  a  special  report  on  Latin  America 
with  these  words,  and  I  quote:  "Latin 
America  today  is  heading  for  its  worst 
troubles  ever." 

Last  December  the  magazine  followed  up 
with  a  subhead  reading:  "Latin  America: 
Gloomy  Days  Ahead." 

In  January,  U.S.  News  &  Worl^  Report 
told  Its  readers:  "One  consolation  about 
Latin  America:  things  can  hardly  get  worse 
in  an  economic  sense." 

In  February,  Time  magazine  reported  that 
"instead  of  plunging  in,  U.S.  Investors  are 
pulling  out  of  Latin  America;  in  the  first 
8  months  brought  home  (37  million  more 
than  they  Invested." 

And  last  month  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  re- 
turned from  a  short  trip  to  the  area,  wrote 
In  his  magazine:  "Invest  private  capital  in 
South  America  today?  Not  unless  you  con- 
sider wagering  at  roulette  or  at  a  crap  game 
an  'investment'." 

And  so  on,  and  on,  and  on — gloom  and 
Intimations  of  disaster  on  all  sides. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  our  press, 
and  as  a  publisher  In  Latin  America,  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  enormous,  wrenching 


problems  besetting  the  continent.  But. 
gentlemen,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a 
Pollyana,  I  would  like  to  venture  the  sugges- 
tion that  Latin  America  is  not  on  the  verge 
of  deparUng  this  world — by  way  of  the  drain 
or  any  other  exit.  It  is  very  much  with  us 
and,  by  all  accounts,  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  sometime. 

We  accentuate  the  negative  In  matters 
Latin  American  because  we  tend  in  many  In- 
stances to  regard  these  20  repubUca  as 
creatures  of  the  moment.  Thus,  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  upheavals  that  have 
afflicted  Brazil  during  the  past  2  years  are 
often  regarded  in  the  n.8.  pubUc  mind  as  the 
sum  total  of  BrazUlan  history.  Kven  the 
better  Informed  are  IncUned  to  think  of 
Latin  America  as  something  that  appeared 
suddenly  at  the  end  of  World  War  XL 

When  we  put  things  back  Into  context  and 
continuum,  we  see  that  Latin  America  has 
had  about  as  many  ups  and  downs  as  any 
other  world  area.  It  has  gone  through 
dictatorships  and  depressions,  prosperity  and 
peace — more  of  the  latter  than  Is  commonly 
found  in  the  world. 

May  I  remind  you,  gentlemen,  how  Europe 
looked  16  years  ago.  Two  countries — Italy 
and  Prance — were  dangerously  close  to  com- 
munism. Britain  was  run  by  a  Socialist 
Government  that  was  nationalizing  basic 
industries.  And  the  Soviet  threat  In  Europe, 
crystallised  In  the  Berlin  crisis,  was  far  *iore 
explosive  than  today's  Soviet  presence  in 
Cuba. 

And  today,  how  does  stabUity  in  Latin 
America  compare  with  that  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Favorably.  I  think.  In  view  of 
economic  and  political  conditions  prevaiUng 
In  Indonesia,  Communist  guerrilla  attacks 
in  South  Vietnam,  assassinations  in  Laos, 
the  possibility  of  further  Bed  Chlneee  in- 
vasions of  India,  and  the  hopeless  deteriora- 
tion in  the  Congo. 

With  this  in  mind,  permit  me  to  do  a 
little  accentuating  of  the  Latin  American 
positive,  starting  with  our  private  Invest- 
ments there.  According  to  official  estimates. 
during  the  first  0  months  of  last  year  there 
was  a  net  capital  flow  back  to  the  United 
States  amounting  to  $40  million.  That's 
a  pretty  depressing  figure  as  it  stands.  But 
there's  more  to  the  story.  First,  there  was 
a  considerable  return  of  funds  from  UJS.- 
owned  petroleum  companies  in  Venezuela 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1962.  If 
the  Venezuelan  flgtires  are  excluded  from 
the  total,  the  result  is  a  positive  capital 
flow  into  Latin  America  on  the  order  of 
$150  million  or  so.  For  the  fuU  year,  the 
flgiire  wM\  be  even  higher,  since  preliminary 
estimates  for  the  fourth  quarter  show  a 
net  capital  outflow  to  Latin  America. 

There  are  other  positive  elements  in  our 
Latin  American  Investment  picture.  Take 
the  up-and-coming  manufacturing  industry. 
One  of  the  Government's  top  statisticians, 
Samuel  Plzer,  said  recently  that  capital  out- 
flows in  this  sector  during  1962  will  have 
reached  the  record  figure  of  $125  million 
set  in  I960. 

These  are  Mr.  Pizer's  wcM'ds:  "What  has 
happened  in  this  industry  is  that  Brazil, 
which  received  43  percent  of  the  total  capital 
flow  in  the  previous  10  years,  dropped  out 
of  the  picture  by  the  end  of  1961,  with  many 
firms  returning  funds  to  the  United  States 
on  balance  even  as  others  continued  capital 
outlays  for  which  they  had  earlier  been 
committed.  Flows  to  Cuba  have  also  been 
sizable  In  some  years  but  have  been  non- 
existent since  1968.  On  the  other  hand, 
capital  flows  to  Argentina,  Mexico,  and  pos- 
sibly also  Venezuela,  have  risen  enough  to 
maintain  the  overall  average.  This  means 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  dropping  out 
of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  the  record  this  year 
would  look  comparatively  good." 

No  matter  how  you  rearrange  them,  our 
capltal  outflows  to  Latin  America  last  year 
fell  far  short  of  the  $300  million  quota  for 
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n.S.  private   Investments  envisaged   by   the 
Alliance  for  Piugiess. 

But  the  fetfUng  ia  growing  among  a  num. 
'ber  of  eoonomlsta  tbat  capttal  flow  la  not 
an  aoeurate  measure  of  the  Impact  of  XJS. 
investment  In  LAtln  America.  A  better  de- 
vice, thej  say.  Is  to  add  in  reinvested  earn- 
ings to  show  approximate  increases  in  book 
value.  The  total — capital  outflow  plus  re- 
invested earnings — came  to  over  $400  million 
in  1901.  And  if  you  add  in  ezpendltiires  for 
depreciation,  depletion,  amortizations,  and 
the  like,  you  come  up  with  a  rough  estimate 
of  tl  billion  for  1961. 

la  this  pUying  with  figures?  If  it  Is,  it  is 
at  least  an  admirable  illustration  that  one 
can  play  Jvist  as  well  on  the  positive  as  on 
the  negative  side. 

I'd  Uke  to  touch  for  a  minute  on  trade. 
All  of  you  have  read  the  comments  of  emi- 
nent economists.  United  States  and  Latin 
American,  on  Latin  America's  deteriorating 
terms  of  trade.  The  prices  of  her  export 
commodities  are  slipping,  the  experts  say. 
and  the  prices  of  the  Industrial  goods  she 
needs  for  development  are  rising.  This  is 
demonstrably  true  in  many  Instances.  But 
a  glance  at  the  March  Issue  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund's  International  Fi- 
nancial Statistics  suggests  that  It  is  not  en- 
tirely true. 

AcccRxUng  to  the  IMF,  the  dollar  value  of 
Latin  America's  exports  have  been  going 
up  of  late — from  98.S8  billion  in  19«0  to 
•8.85  billion  in  1961  to  an  annual  rate  of 
•8.1  billion  for  each  of  the  first  three  quar- 
ter* of  last  year. 

Imports  have  followed  suit.  Despite  aus- 
terity plans,  exchange  regulations,  impcwt 
substitution  programs  and  so  forth,  Latin 
America  Imported  $8.3  billion  worth  of  goods 
In  1960,  •8.6  bUllon  in  1981,  and.  according 
to  estimates,  somewhere  around  gS.T  billion 
last  year. 

We  get  Into  the  realm  of  the  metaphysical 
whenever  we  start  pushing  continental  sta- 
tistics around.  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  the 
practical  by  reviewing  with  you  last  year's 
economic  development  In  some  of  the  indi- 
vidual Republics.  For.  gentlemen,  if  one 
thing  is  sure  in  the  Incredibly  complex  busi- 
ness of  tnter-Amerlcan  relations.  It  is  that 
you  simply  cannot  regard  20  different 
countries  as  an  economic — or  as  a  political  or 
social — entity.  A  good  year  in  Mexico  can  be 
a  bad  one  In  Argentina  and  vice  versa.    And 

as  you  know  better  than  I.  even  a  bad  year 
Is  never  all  bad. 

Venezuela  Is  a  case  in  point.  For  months 
now.  the  p>apers  have  been  full  of  Mr.  Castro's 
overt  attempts  to  do  away  with  the  tough 
and  tenacious  Mr.  Romulo  Betancourt. 
There  have  been  reports  of  uprisings,  sabo- 
tage, terrorism,  art  theft,  piracy  on  the  high 
seas — you  name  It.  Now.  if  the  down-the- 
dralnsters  are  right,  this  sort  of  thing  shotUd 
result  In  flight  capital,  economic  anemia, 
and  a  rash  of  ulcers.  It  is  moet  certainly 
not  conducive  to  improving  that  mysterious 
prerequisite  for  economic  development,  the 
btisiness  climate. 

But  the  facts  are,  gentlemen,  that  last 
year  was  an  uncommonly  good  one  for  many 
sectors  of  the  Venezuelan  economy.  This  is 
what  Department  of  CkMnmerce  specialists 
have  to  say  about  It  In  an  upcoming  report: 
"There  was  continuing  economic  recovery  In 
Venezuela  during  1982,  and  at  the  outset 
0^X963  the  prospects  are  more  favorable  than 
at  any  time  since  1958.  In  1963.  gross  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  8  percent  and  equlllbrltmi 
was  reestablished  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments •  •  *.  with  the  April  1962  exchange 
reforms  there  have  been  indications  of  grow- 
ing business  confidence  and  an  abatement 
or  reversal  of  capital  flight." 

Venezuela's  neighbor.  Colombia,  had  Its 
share  of  troubles  last  year,  what  with  bal- 
ance-of-paymenta  dUScultles.  devaluation  of 
the  peso,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  taxes. 


But  it  was  a  record  year  for  the  Bogota 
Stock  TPsnhsngs.  The  nuasbsr  of  stockhoM- 
ars  ta  OokmbU  inersassd  tram  iWjOOO  In 
I9tl  to  over  400.000  tafst  ysM-,  the  third 
largast  suoh  group— aftsr  those  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada — In  the  hemi- 
sphere. Per  capita  GNP  growth  came  to  3 
percent  last  year— well  over  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  minimum  of  2.5  percent.  Kven 
more  Important,  CoUxnbta  made  significant 
headway  Ui  diversifying  ite  exports — in  free- 
ing Itself  from  the  historic  and  erippling 
reliance  on  one  or  two  commodities.  Ex- 
ports other  than  the  vuual  items — coffee, 
petroleum,  and  bananas — Increased  by  63.5 
percent  in  1962.  Cotton  exports  doubled. 
and  textile  shipments  were  up  200  percent. 
Peru  suffered  an  annulled  election  and  a 
military  coup  last  year.  There  Yxm»  t>een 
labor  unrest,  a  tax  bike  that  has  made  the 
country  one  of  the  world's  heaviest  taxers. 
and  a  34-pcrcent  Increase  in  planned  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  for  1963.  Mineral 
exports  have  slumped  due  to  depressed  world 
market  prices  for  lead  and  zinc. 

But  exchange  reserves  at  the  end  of  the 
year  stood  at  •106.6  million,  as  against  •62  4 
million  In  December  of  1961.  The  S.Oi. 
held  steady  during  the  political  troubles. 
Power  ocwtsimiption  and  the  sales  of  cement 
Jiunped  more  than  10  percent.  Exports  rose 
9  percent,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  booming 
flshmcal  Industry,  which  earned  •110  million 
for  Peru  last  year — double  that  industrys 
1981   export   earnings. 

The  Chilean  economy  is  commonly  thought 
of  as  stagnant.  The  country's  budget  deficit 
was  one- third  larger  in  1962  than  in  1981. 
A  fresh  wave  of  wage  hikes  at  the  end  of  the 
year  broke  through  President  Allesandri's 
austerity  measures  and  started  a  fresh  in- 
flationary movement.  But,  Again  the  but. 
Chile's  industrial  sales  value  index  rose  30 
percent  during  the  first  10  months  of  1962. 
and  the  retail  sales  value  climbed  21  percent. 
Even  though  the  mining  Industry  continued 
to  be  plagued  by  tough  and  often  discrimi- 
natory taxes,  mining  led  all  other  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Copper  production,  much 
of  it  by  U.S. -controlled  mines,  rose  over  9 
percent  last  year.  The  Iron  and  steel  In- 
dustry continued  to  move  ahead,  with  do- 
mestic demand  up  an  estimated  50  percent 
over  1961.  Total  construction  activity  in- 
creased by  75  percent  during  the  first  7 
months  of  last  year. 

Brazil,  as  you  know,  has  been  going 
through  an  economic  and  political  crisis  that 
would  challenge  the  Btructuz«  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  The  fact  that  it  has  survived 
Is,  indeed,  a  tribute  to  its  innate  strengths. 
But  survived  It  has — and  grown,  although 
not  at  the  astounding  6-  and  7-percent 
rates  registered  in  recent  years.  Pro- 
duction records  were  set  in  a  number  of  in- 
dustries, moet  strikingly  in  the  automotlves. 
Motor  vehicle  unit  production  was  30  per- 
cent ahead  of  1961  flgiu'es.  Passenger  cars 
were  44  percent  ahead.  Wheat,  which  has 
been  an  important  Item  in  Brazil's  balance- 
of -payments  dlfllculties,  made  a  good  domes- 
tic showing.  According  to  unofficial  esti- 
mates, production  went  from  150.000  tons  In 
1961  to  275.000  tons  last  year. 

Argentina  has  had  a  plague  of  troubles. 
Inflation,  though  not  as  strong  as  In  Brazil, 
has  taken  Its  toll.  There  have  been  a  record 
number  of  business  failures.  Investment  is 
down  as  businessmen  try  to  feel  their  way 
through  one  political  crisis  after  another. 
But  there  have  been  plus  signs.  Argentina's 
exptM-ts  during  the  January-November  period 
of  last  year  were  24  percent  higher  than  for 
the  similar  period  in  1961.  Beef  exports 
alone  shot  up  by  42.6  percent  last  year.  And 
although  there  was  a  general  decline  in  man- 
ufacturing, rubber  goods,  petroleum  and  pa- 
per industries  all  registered  sisable  gains. 
Production  In  the  extractive  industries  In- 
creased by  11.5  percent,  paced  by  petroleum. 
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I  could  lengthen  this  exercise  by  mention 
Ing  solid  advancements  in  linloo  and  hSi 
tlvely  good   Rowings  in  a  namber  or^I 
other  republics.     But  I  t/nst  I  have  — -^ 
my  point.  '" 

There  is.  however,  one  area  of  Latin  Amcr 
lean  economic  development  that  deearMB 
special  mention — economic  lntegratl^"n 
Is  easy  to  scoff  at  the  small  slae  of  the  0» 
tral  American  common  market  or  at  t^ 
seemingly  slow  start  of  the  Latin  Amvtatts 
Free  Trade  Association  (LAFTA).  But  Itta 
moet  decidedly  unwise  to  do  so. 

As  President  Kennedy  emphasized  durliM 
his  recent  vUlt  to  Costa  Rica,  the  econcMc 
union  of  the  five  Central  American  States— 
and  the  probable  inclusion  of  Panama  within 
not  too  many  more  months — will  giT«  the 
Isthmus  a  viability  It  has  never  had  beft»« 
And  a  market  of  14  million  people  with  t  u 
billion  gross  product  is  nothing  to  be  — tmh  i 
at.  —-'-wi 

It  U  true  that  LAPTA-s  nine  members  often 
nltpick  over  tariff  reductions  on  thouaaadsof 
Individual  Items  rather  than  moving  tovw 
sweeping  cuts.  But  they  are  going  ahead. 
Consider  Mexico's  sales  to  its  fellow  LAFTA 
members:  87.8  million  In  1»61.  •la.T  mllliQii 
in  1962.  and  an  estimated  840  mllUon  for 
1963. 

No  one  would  wish  to  crltlciae  an  investor 
for  being  cautious.  But  there  is  a  diff^saet 
between  caution  and  a  refusal  to  take  rlAt. 
In  my  opening  remarks  I  mentioned  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Forbes  and  his  equating  of  Investnwm 
in  Latin  America  with  a  crap  game.  Fd  llki 
to  quote  another  U.S.  business  leader  on  thk 
point — Mr.  J.  R.  White,  vice  president  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  ''A  prospec- 
tive Investor  In  Latin  America  should  be  pn- 
cisely  as  alert  for  risks,  and  for  opportunlOts 
as  he  would  be  in  any  other  area.  He  should 
not  take  counsel  of  his  fears  or  be  deterred 
by  imaginary  dangers.  Latin  America  hss  s 
long  way  to  go  and.  Just  like  the  rest  of  m,  » 
lot  to  learn.  It  can  cerUinly  experience  set- 
backs and  upsets  along  the  way.  But  It  li 
also  an  area  of  enormous  potential  and  seeel- 
eratlng  growth." 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  it  Is  hard  to  Judge  who 
subscribes  more  fully  to  Mr.  White's  admlr- 
able  statement— ounelTM  or  the  Europsam 
and  Japanese.  Certainly,  our  oversea  cotra- 
terparU  are  trying  very  hard  to  enlarge  thetr 
slice  of  the  pie.  Their  share  of  Latta 
America's  trade  has  been  getting  larger  dnoc 
the  war.  Peru  is  now  Japan's  major  foreign 
supplier  of  iron  ore.  though  competition  in 
this  field  is  increasing  from  Brazil  and  Chile. 
In  contract  and  financing  work,  European 
and  Japanese  firms  are  stepping  up  their  ac- 
tivities In  Latin  America,  witness  the  Oermaa 
group  that  will  build  a  new  copper  refinery  la 
Chile  and  the  Eiuropean  consortium  that  wUl 
handle  the  expansion  of  Peru's  Chlmbotc 
steel  complex. 

In  manufacturing  Investment,  our  overset 
competitors  seem  to  have  a  slightly  better 
feel  of  what  lies  in  store  for  Latin  America 
than  we  do.  They  too  are  cautious  about  the 
trouble  spots.  But  they  are  willing  to  take 
big  risks.  Volkswagen  do  Brazil,  for  Instance, 
has  announced  a  multimillion-dollar  expao- 
slon  program  that  will  make  it  the  largest 
automaker  in  Latin  America.  VW  sees  the 
potential  small  car  market  that  will  be 
created  once  LAFTA  begins  to  Jell,  and  It  it 
willing  to  gamble. 

But  as  I  have  said.  It  Is  next  to  impossible 
to  compare  our  recent  record  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  that  of  the  other  Western  coun- 
tries. Certainly  an  impressive  group  of 
American  businessmen  have  proved  Immime 
to  the  down-the-draln  syndrome.  A  check 
of  any  newspaper— yes,  we  have  them  in  New 
York — or  of  any  newsletter  that  pays  much 
attention  to  these  things  will  show  that  n.S. 
Investors  are  still  moving  south.  Many  are 
doing  so  on  the  basis  of  conmiltments  made 
2  or  3  years  ago — that  is  true.  But  others 
are  making  their  decisions  to  move  today— 
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P^rUcnlsrly  thoss  who  Haws 
bia  to  take  a  good  I0S19  took  tar 
I  am  rsmindsd  ct  ^  top  anaBSS 
of  our  larfls  maanflaeturlne 


ItlTS 

„  iirt»o 

-M  dMd  set  acslnst  ainkiiic  his  oaaBpaay*s 

OMOtj  in  BraaU.  After  naltln«  the  plaee 
ijiBiseir — sad  any  of  you  who  have  apent 
any  time  In  Brasll  wlU  know  what  I  mean — 
bt  dM  a  complete  about  faos. 

As  i«  to  be  sxpsetsd.  manufacturtac  In 
ijUXn  Amsriea  Is  unattractive  to  potential  In- 
vestors, sspeelally  tboae  who  hare  read  of 
expropriations  of  utllltlas  and  natlonaUstlc 
attacks  on  extractive  laduaUiss.  ■aso.  Shall, 
nielps  Dodge.  Ssars.  Westlnghouss,  and  a 
Bumber  of  others  are  either  setting  up  or 
apsndlng  shop  in  Central  America.  Itatl  la 
expanding  auto  production  In  Brasll.  after 
a  rsccnt  talk  between  Henry  Ford  n  and 
praatdent  Ooulart.  and  haa  opened  a  new 
a«embly  plant  in  Venscuela.  A  large  U.8. 
group  Is  going  ahead  with  a  ^72  million  In- 
leeliiirint  in  a  petrochaenlcal  plant  In  Ar- 
gantlna.  despite  the  political  alaruma  and 
ascuralons  there.  Caterpillar  la  doubling 
tiM  else  of  Ita  8A0  Paulo  plant.  J.  I.  Caae 
liopea  to  be  building  a  oomplsfly  Argentlna- 
Bisds  tractor  by  1964.  Johnson's  Was  Is 
building  a  new  plant  In  Buenos  Aires  Prov- 
iBoe.  In  Mexico.  VB.  oaplteil  ts  flowing  Into 
luoiliMitTi  pstrocbsmlcals.  automotlves.  slsc- 
tnnlcs  and  machinery. 

The  Joint  venture  la  coming  into  ita  own 
as  a  precaution  against  antl-U.S.  dlscrlml- 
aatlan.  And  the  investment  guarantes  pro- 
gram, or  at  least  some  phaaea  of  it,  la  be- 
gt».wtfig  to  have  aomeUUng  of  the  aame 
effect.  Tou  might  be  intsreated  to  know  that 
at  the  93.2  billion  worth  of  invsstxnent  guar- 
aotaa  applications  in  proccaa  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  almoat  half  were  for  enterprlaea 
In  Latin  America.  The  flfure  for  Argentina 
was  a  Udy  8400  mUUon.  Thla  la  an  Indlca- 
tkm  ot  vs.  apprehension  over  the  risk  In- 
volved in  Argentine  Investments,  but  it  la 
alK>  an  indication  of  U.8.  dealre  to  inveat 
in  that  country. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  few  years  Le,  I 
am  convinced,  more  optimistic  than  pessi- 
mistic. Men  far  more  expert  than  I  m  the 
ways  of  the  Argentlnea  and  Braailiana  pro- 
f«M  to  see  signs  of  Improvements.  80  far, 
the  Argentlnea  have  atuck  to  their  guns  on 
the  vital  matter  of  trying  to  put  the  econ- 
oaay  on  a  aound  *iasU.  The  BraslUans  have 
promised  to  abide  by  a  stabilisation  program 
that  Includes  elimination  of  wasteful  sub- 
tidles  and  progressive  reduction  of  inflation. 
Our  aid  agreement  with  them  la  designed  to 
see  that  they  keep  their  promise. 

There  is  another  factor  which  can't  be 
overlooked,  whether  you  favor  it  or  not. 
Ihat  ts  the  emergence  of  the  various  na- 
tional development  plans,  called  for  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  and  their  effect 
on  future  patterns  of  investments  and  trade. 
Tenesuela's  4-year  development  plan,  with 
Its  goal  of  an  annual  8  percent  increase  in 
ONP.  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  manufacturing 
and  agricultiu-al  development.  That  means 
s  bigger  market  for — or  investment  oppor- 
tunity in — capital  goods  and  farm  machinery. 
In  Colombia,  the  flrst  to  submit  its  plan, 
the  government  will  be  increasing  Its  bids 
for  such  items  as  trucks,  tractors,  generators 
and  the  other  tools  it  needs  to  build  up  the 
Colombian  Infrastructure.  The  same  Is  true 
of  Chile.  Bolivia,  Mexico,  and  Hondiu-as — 
the  other  countries  that  have  submitted  their 
plans  to  the  Alliance.  Performance  does  not 
always  match  the  planning,  but  you  would 
be  surprised  how  close  the  two  were  Isst  year 
in  Chile  and  elsewhere. 

In  these  development  plana  and  in  recent 
declarations  of  many  listln  American  gov- 
emmenta  there  U  at  least  the  outline  of 
what  to  me  is  a  most  Important  positive  de- 
velopment: The  realisation  at  long  last  that 
the  public  section,  necessary  as  It  is.  cannot 
possibly  finance  or  administer  economic  prog- 
reaa  on  the  acale  aet  down  by  the  Alliance  for 
I*rogreaa.     While  there  waa  talk  of  the  im- 


portaaos  of  tlis  prlvats  ssctor  at  the  Punta 
del  Bste  Conference,  now  tHere  Is  eoeMsm  and 
aettoB.  Last  Mbruary.  tfslagatlaBa  from 
Latin  America  and  the  Utaltsd  States  met  to 
dlacuaa  waya  of  Improving  govsmmentea  reU- 
Uona  with  the  private  aector  and  of  brIngUig 
bualneaamen  Into  the  planning  and  Imple- 
menUUon  atagee  of  the  naUonal  develop- 
ment programa.  And  over  the  paat  year  or 
so,  bualneaamen  have  been  getting  help  from 
a  promlalng  and.  In  many  areaa,  new  source 
of  financing:  The  Development  Bank,  geared 
to  helping  flrms  In  expansion  and  modeml- 
zation  and  to  giving  a  hand  up  to  small-  and 
medium-size  firms,  the  backbone  of  any 
democratic  economy. 

Our  own  Government  haa  taken  a  decidedly 
warmer  attitude  toward  the  U.S.  investor 
and  his  future  role  in  Latin  America.  The 
investment  guarantee  program  is  decidedly  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  So  are  the  pro- 
posed steps  to  provide  certain  tax  incentives 
for  our  Latin  American  inveatmenta. 

Aa  I  aee  It,  we  have  two  altemativea.  We 
can  make  our  export  and  inveatment  decl- 
alona  on  the  baaia  of  rumors,  fears,  intima- 
tions of  disaster.  Or  we  can  make  them  on 
the  basis  of  fact  balanced  against  fact,  good 
balanced  against  bad.  We  can  make  individ- 
ual use  of  reeearch  available  to  us,  or  we 
can  read  the  scare  headlines  and  play  follow 
the  leader  into  blind  peaaimlam. 

A  lot  baa  ben  aald  of  the  fact  that  you 
can't  drive  private  money  anywhere.  Tou 
muat  attract  it.  I  contend  that  there  ia  a 
lot  of  attraction  In  a  continent  that  haa 
one-quarter  of  the  world's  forests,  cme-fifth 
of  iu  copper  production,  at  least  30  percent 
of  its  iron  ore  reserves.  I  contend  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  attraction  in  an  area  in  which  In- 
dustrial output  has  Jumped  40  percent  in  the 
past  6  jrears  and  In  which  gross  product  now 
stands  at  over  880  billion.  Attractions  and 
riaka,  too;  yes,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  riakless  investment. 

Not  very  much  has  been  said,  however,  of 
the  political  and  strategic  implications  of 
our  Investments  In  Latin  America.  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  Communists  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  every  U.8. 
entreprenexir  in  Latin  America  turn  tall  and 
run.  The  Reds  are  actively  working  toward 
that  goal.  Every  project  dropped  or  shelved 
helps,  in  a  very  real  way,  the  advancement 
of  the  Communist  cause  in  Latin  America. 
The  complaint  has  been  made  that  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  not  giving  free  enter- 
prise a  fair  shake.  The  shake  will  be  much 
less  fair  in  the  future  If  the  Latin  Ameri- 
cans get  the  idea  that  while  we  preach  free 
enterprise,  we  are  not  courageous  enough  to 
help    Its   development   in   their   countries. 

Thank  you. 


COMPARISON  OP  VARIOUS 
ANALGESICS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  current 
public  discussion  of  the  question  of  com- 
parability of  various  analgesics,  much  of 
which  centers  around  the  recent  Federal 
Trade  Commission  sponsored  study  of 
this  subject.  During  the  recent  hearings 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  com- 
ments were  made  by  one  of  the  witnesses, 
which  were  given  considerable  publicity, 
on  the  effectiveness  of  various  kinds  of 
aspirin. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Nascara]  from  E>r.  F.  J.  L.  Blaslngame  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  which, 
among  other  things,  explains  the  associ- 
ation's position  in  this  matter,  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  from  Mr.  J.  N. 
Cooke,  president  of  the  Bayer  Co.  Tbe 
statements  of  these  gentlemen  merit  at- 


tenUon.  and  In  faimeas  to  the  point  of 
▼lew  they  represent.  I  ask  unanimous 
coDBent  that  these  letters  be  printed  in 
theRscoao. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooui. 
as  follows: 

AMmcAN  Uwncu.  Aaaocunow. 

CHtes#o,  ItL,  Jmnmmrf  M.  1993. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamasa. 
Chairman.  Special  Oommlttee  on  Aginf. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ma.  Chazsman:  Cm  bshalf  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
medical  and  nutritional  quackery  before  your 
Special  Committee  of  Aging  on  January  15. 

In  the  course  of  the  teatlmony  by  Dr. 
Gerald  D.  Dorman  and  Dr.  Robert  K.  Shank, 
who  were  accomftanled  by  Mr.  Oliver  Field, 
director,  AMA's  Department  of  Investigation, 
and  Mr.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan.  AMA  legislative 
attorney.  It  was  prtunlsed  that  the  associa- 
tion would  submit  a  statement  to  you  cov- 
ering (a)  the  aaaociatlon'a  new  prc«ram  of 
original  Jurladlctlon  In  medical  dlaclpllnary 
cases  and  (b)  the  association's  policies  and 
programs  urging  physicians  to  aid  In  the 
presentation  of  impartial  medical  testimony. 

In  addition  to  presenting  information  on 
these  two  points.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Field  in  re- 
sponse to  one  of  your  queatlona. 

MXDICAL  DI8CIPLINS 

TradlUonally.  the  local  medical  aodeUea 
have  been  charged  with  the  responaibUlty  of 
handling  disciplinary  actions  against  the 
membership  of  organised  medicine.  Over  the 
years,  the  American  Medical  AssoclaUon  haa 
been  an  appellate  body  in  these  actions.  At 
the  AMA's  annual  meeting  In  Chicago,  June 
11-16,  1062.  the  association  was  granted  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction,  luider  certain  conditions,  in 
local  disciplinary  caaea. 

In  order  to  understand  medical  discipline 
in  organized  medicine,  it  Is  neceaaary  to 
know  the  relationship  of  the  AMA  to  indi- 
vidual physicians  and  to  State  and  county 
medical  societies.  Firat,  107.868  of  the  268,^ 
325  physicians  In  this  oountX7  belong  to  the 
AMA.  The  AMA  has  no  authority  over  those 
physicians  who  are  not  members. 

The  oonstltutlon  of  the  AMA  defines  the 
assoclaUon  aa  "a  federacy  of  ita  constituent 
(State)  associations."  The  State  associations 
are  separate  sovereign  associations.    County 

medical  societies  are  chartered  by  the  respec- 
tive State  associations  and  derive  their  ex- 
istence from  the  State  associations. 

In  the  past,  the  State  associations  have 
been  the  authority  through  which  member 
physicians  could  be  dlaclplined.  Oenerally. 
the  States  have  delegated  most  original  dis- 
ciplinary authority  to  the  county  aocietlea. 
The  "trial"  of  a  dlsdpUnary  ease  is  usually 
heard  by  a  committee  of  the  county  medical 
society.  The  "defendant"  physician  had  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  State  medical  society 
and  then  to  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  AMA. 

There  are  certain  members  of  the  AMA 
who  are  not  necessarily  members  of  State  or 
county  medical  societies.  They  are  service. 
aflUiate.  or  honorary  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  Judicial  council,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  had  authority  to  discipline  these 
members  directly. 

In  1968.  the  AMA  board  of  trxistees  estab- 
lished a  medical  disciplinary  committee  to 
aaeeee  the  statiis  of  medical  discipline.  This 
committee  submitted  its  report  in  June  1981. 
One  of  its  recommendations  was  that  "the 
bylaws  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
be  changed  to  confer  original  Jurisdiction  on 
the  association  to  suspend  or  revoke  the  AMA 
membership  of  a  physician  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  principles  of  medical  ethics 
or  the  ethical  poUcy  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  regwdleas  of  whether  action 
has  been  taken  against  him  at  the  local 
level." 


nw  toUowinc  TMtf.  tb«  liouaa  of  d>lBg»>M 
lmpt<inft«i<l  tlkU  recomin>nd»tloo  toy  gimat- 
ing  tto«  jiKUolal  oouDcU  orlglaal  jnii-^^v»tiTfn 
under  the  following  conditions:  (A)  When 
a  State  medical  Maodatlon,  to  vtilch  •  mam- 
ber  belongs,  requests  the  AMA  to  take  such 
action,  and  (1»>  «lMn.  at  the  request  of  the 
AMA.  a  state  medical  aasoclatioa,  to  which 
the  memher  belongs,  consents  to  such  ac- 
tion. In  thsss  iQstaooes.  the  Judicial  coun- 
cil has  the  right  to  admonish  or  censure  the 
accused  physician  or  eiqiel  him  from  AMA 
membership. 

In  Ifovenaber  1963  the  Judicial  cotmcil 
adopted  rules  of  procedure  for  original  Ju- 
risdtctloo  cases  (attachment  1).  Thus,  the 
AMA  Is  now  In  a  position  to  exercise  an  ef- 
fective role  In  disciplining  Its  members. 

MXDXCAL   TCSTIMOirr 

Developments  In  the  law  have  placed  In- 
creased wnphasls  on  the  Importance  of 
medical  testimony  In  the  administration  of 
Justice.  Today,  about  70  percent  of  all  Utl- 
gatlon  Invokes  medical  testimony.  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  kept  pace 
with  this  development  by  carrying  out  an 
educational  program  to  encoiu'sge  physicians 
to  live  up  to  their  responsibility  by  cooperat- 
ing with  attorneys  and  with  the  courts. 

As  early  as  1883  the  AMA  was  interested 
In  assuring  impartial  medical  testimony.  In 
1838  the  association  endorsed  the  principle 
that  In  civic  and  criminal  cases  the  court 
should  appoint  expert  medical   witnesses. 

At  the  AMA's  annual  meeting  In  New  York. 
June  35-90,  IMl.  the  association's  house  of 
delegates  approved  supplementary  report  J 
of  the  board  of  trustees  on  nonpartisan  med- 
ical testimony.  The  report  resolved  that  the 
hoxise  of  delegates  endorse  the  principle  of 
nonpartisan  medical  testimony  In  the  trial 
of  personal  injury  litigation.  It  also  resolved 
that  the  AMA  Invite  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  other  national  bar  and  Judicial 
organizations  to  participate  in  a  Joint  ven- 
ture of  formulating  a  model  plan  for  non- 
partisan medical  testimony. 

On  November  20,  19«2,  representaUves  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Judicature  Society,  the  National  Association 
of  Claimants'  Counsel,  and  the  International 
Association  of  Insurance  Counsel  i>artlcl- 
pated  in  a  conference  on  impartial  medical 
testimony  at  AMA  headquarters.  Pinal 
agreement  on  a  model  plan  was  not  reached, 
but  substantial  progress  was  made.  For  your 
information.  I  am  enclosing  the  latest  draft 
of  the  model  plan  proposed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  (attachment  2).    ^ 

Thus  far,  there  are  nine  impartial  medical 
testimony  plans  In  operation.  These  are  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore. 
Cleveland.  UUh,  Los  Angeles,  Illinois,  and 
New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  impartial  medical  testimony 
plans,  physicians,  and  attorneys  at  the  State 
and  local  level  have  estabUshsd  Joint  com- 
mittees to  screen  cases  where  physicians  have 
been  accused  of  malpractice.  These  profes- 
sional liability  screening  plans  have  been 
established  in  Idaho;  Pima  County  (Phoe- 
nix), Art*.;  California;  Scott  County.  Iowa; 
Bucks  County,  Pa.;  Virginia;  Washoe  County 
(Reno) .  Nev.;  and  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah. 

The  American  Medical  Association  spon- 
sors biennially  a  medicolegal  symposium  at 
which  it  stresses  physician  cooperation  with 
the  courts  and  better  physician-attorney  re- 
lations. At  the  last  medicolegal  symposium 
in  New  York,  April  28-29.  1961,  David  B.  All- 
man,  MJ}..  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  AMA.  said  In  a  keynote  speech : 

"The  physician  must  realize  that  he  has 
an  obligation  to  himself,  to  his  profession 
and  to  the  public  to  cooperate  with  the 
legal  profession  and  the  Judiciary  in  provid- 
ing sound,  impartial  medical  testimony  imder 
whatever  mechanism  exists  in  his  particular 
geographic  area." 
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Tte  Mzt  mMtlac  at  this  ftype  wiU  be  bald 
toy  «te  AMA  at  Mlamt  BsMb  on  Manfe  »-•, 

IMS.    It  !■  aataclp«Mtf  tiMt  over  1,000  phy- 
slcteas  and  attomns  vUI  i 


m.  oLiv^  rnaj>*a  oomcxirrs 

During  your  questioning  of  Ifr.  Field  on 
the  matter  of  aq>lrln.  he  nuule  the  fcrilowlng 
statement:  "*  *  *  Aspirin,  in  order  to  be 
labeled  as  aspirin,  miut  meet  the  require- 
menu  or  the  standards  of  the  United  SUtes 
PharmacopoeU.  Otherwise,  the  shipper 
would  be  subject  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Act 
for  misbranding  ills  product.  Now,  the  truth 
Is  if  you  buy  it  for  10  cents  a  hundred,  or  a 
dollar  a  hundred,  it  Is  all  the  same." 

This  remark  prompted  the  United  Press 
International  to  report  in  a  January  16  dis- 
patch: "The  American  Medical  AssocUtlon 
cooflrmed  today  that  aspirin  Is  aspirin,  de- 
^ite  the  price." 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  state  the 
association's  position  on  this  matter. 

It  is  true  that  a  product.  In  order  to  be 
labeled  as  aspirin,  must  meet  the  require- 
ments d  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  these  are  mini- 
mum standards  and  drxig  products  labeled 
as  aspirin  are  not  all  the  sanM. 

There  U  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  active 
ingredient  as  a  chemical  product  \m  the  sole 
basis  for  the  effectiveness  of  a  pharmaceu- 
tical product.  Actually,  the  physiological 
response  to  the  administration  of  a  given 
drug  product  ts  frequently  a  function  of  both 
the  way  in  which  the  drug  Is  made  and  the 
particular  dosage  form  of  the  active 
ingredient. 

The  medical  profession  recognizes  the  vary- 
ing standards  in  the  manufacturing  of  drug 
products  and  Is  aware  of  the  integrity  of 
brand-name  products.  It  knows  that  the 
manner  and  conditions  under  which  a  drug 
product  is  manufactured  may  be  as  impor- 
tant as  the  active  chemical  Ingredients. 

The  association's  house  of  delegates,  at  its 
anniuU  meeting  in  New  Tort.  June  25-30. 
1961,  approved  resolution  No.  82,  entitled 
"Opi>osltlon  to  Compulsory  Use  of  Generic 
Names  in  Prescribing  Drugs."  This  resolu- 
tion stated  in  part: 

"Whereas  passage  of  any  legislation  requir- 
ing pharmaceuticals  to  be  sold  under  generic 
names  would  place  public  health  in  Jeopardy: 
when  human  life  is  at  stake,  the  strength, 
purity,  and  quality  of  a  dnig  Is  of  critical 
importance;  and 

"Whereas  all  drugs  containing  the  same 
active  ingredients  are  not  identical;  drugs 
having  the  same  active  ingredients  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  standards  may  vary  in  more 
than  24  different  respects  snd  still  be  enti- 
tled to  share  the  same  generic  name;  •  •  • : 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  house  of  delegates  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  go  on  rec- 
ord in  opposition  to  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative mandates  which  would  compel 
physicians  to  prescribe  drugs,  or  require 
pharmaceuticals  to  be  sold,  by  generic  name 
only." 

As  you  can  see.  there  has  been  some  mls- 
understcmdlng  on  this  matter,  and  I  hope 
this  clears  it  for  the  record. 

In  closing.  I  again  want  to  thank  you  for 
allowing  the  American  Medical  Association 
to  testify  before  your  committee.  If  we  may 
be  of  further  assistance  to  you  in  yoxir  cur- 
rent Inquiry,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  the  association. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F.  J.  L.  Blasincame,  M.D. 

Thz  BATsa  Co.. 

New  York,  N.Y..  February  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Hauuson  A.  Woxiams, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Skivatok  WttLiASts:  In  your  presence 
on  January  14,  before  the  Senate  SpecUl 
Subcommittee  on   Aging,   Mr.  Oliver   Field, 
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Senator,  this  Is  aM>t  the  trutb. 
ssriotti  error  and  one  Ttotnb  rtaniki 
be  corrected  in  the  Interests  «g  the 
pubUe  of  all  ages  Msd.  pvtkularly.  S^ 
interests  o<  many  of  your  ooostltuents. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  our  ptom  i. 
Trenton  manufactures  all  the  Bayer 
tableu  used  in  the  United  States, 
you  are  not  aware  that  on  the  basis  q<  ^_ 
aspirin  production  in  Treaton  alone.  ^cZ 
aspirin  tablets  are  manufactured  in  t^ 
great  State  ct  New  Jeiaey  than  in  any  «*w 
State  In  the  United  Statee  and.  indeed.  oKat 
than  In  any  other  State  or  country  in  thi 
entire  world.  In  the  year  1963  more  tbai 
e>.3  biUion  Bayer  aspirin  tablets  were  msM- 
factored  in  our  plant  in  Tfeeatoo. 

Ws  understand  that  Dr.  Blaaingame,  eisss- 
tive  vice  president  ot  the  AsMrican 
Association,  and  on  behalf  of  that 

tioa,  has  written  to  Senator  Psmcx'    

MABA  as  rhslisssii  of  the  Speolal  OommUtsi 
on  Aging  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Field's  sMs. 
ment  was  actually  oontrmry  to  ths  vie*  « 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  ^• 
plaining  that  the  medical  profession  r«e». 
niaes  and  relies  on  the  fact  that  prodtoete 
composed  of  the  same  chemical  ingredisato 
are  by  no  means  the  same  in  physloit^hw 
activity  and  effectiveness.  I  commend  thb 
correspondence  to  you  and  to  the  commits 
Because  of  the  importeno*  of  this  bmMw 
and  the  wide  publicity  which  Mr.  FMdi 
statement  has  received  I  do  not  thi»fc  ^^ 
should  be  concluded  without  a  statenMBt 
from  our  company  whoee  product  has  baa 
disparaged  and  who.  after  all.  Is  tlie  worii^ 
leading  authority  oa  aspirin.  Although  n- 
celient  and  correct  in  every  way.  Dr.  BlsAa- 
game's  letter  does  not  and  cannot  call  wym 
the  wealth  of  factual  backgroiuid  and  sxp«l. 
ence  which  we  have  at  our  eonunand.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  would  like  to  develop  cerUln  tm- 
tures  of  tills  subject  for  you. 

I  assume  that  everyone  would  concede  tbst 
all  Items  in  a  given  generic  class  are  Mt 
neceeearily  the  same.  All  aspirin  is  not  tiM 
same  for  very  much  the  same  reason  that— 
to  cite  a  few  ezamplee — all  automobUss  sn 
not  the  same,  that  all  radios  and  televMa 
sets  are  not  the  same,  and  that  all  brands  «( 
chocolate  Ice  cream  are  not  the  same. 

Important  differences  between  Bayer  As- 
pirin tablets  snd  other  aspirin  tablets  result 
from  qtialitatlve  differences  in  basic  raw  ma- 
terials, in  manufacturing  and  packsgti^ 
methods,  in  the  skill,  care,  and  experience  oT 
manufacturing  personnel,  in  paniciilar  prod- 
uct specifications  and  in  the  number  sad 
tjrpes  of  controls  Imposed. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  these  differences  adii 
see  what  they  mean. 

Bayer  Aspirin  Ublets  differ  from  aspirin 
tablets  made  to  minimum  U.S.  pharmaco- 
poeia standards  in  purity,  in  stability,  and  in 
their  resulting  uniformity  of  therapeutic 
effectiveness  and  performance.  They  slso 
differ  in  their  relative  freedom  from  acetic 
acid  odor,  in  the  rate  and  uniformity  of  dis- 
integration and  in  the  uniformity  of  avail- 
able fine  particles  during  and  at  the  end  of 
disintegration.  Among  the  reasons  for  tint 
rapid  disintegration  of  Bayer  Aspirin  tablcU 
are  the  specific  proportions  of  special  com 
starch,  the  unique  waterless  method  b; 
which  the  acetylsalicylic  acid  itself  is  made, 
as  well  as  the  use  of  luilque  apparatus  snd 
methods  in  the  tabletlng  process. 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  nuknufacturing 
process  until  the  Ublet  leaves  the  plant. 
Bayer  scientists  perform  over  100  ssparate 
laboratory  tesU  to  insure  the  uniformity, 
quality,  potency,  and  purity  of  Bayer  AspirUi 
tablets  for  adulu.     Over  200  such  tests  arc 
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guMle  in  connection  with  Bayer  Aspirin  for 

eblldreii. 
ff^  Bayer  method  and  teduitqiie  oT  pre- 

gfgia^  UMiiiiifMiUHlm  «**  ftoleting  Hytrin 
^bMs  Is  dlaOaettv*  aad.  la  maay  tonpnrOnt 
fffpaets.  Is  subctantlAlly  dlflevsat  from  aad 
Buch  more  expensive  than  that  of  all  other 
0)Aiiufaeturars. 

f^gpUin  was  ftiet  introdiKed  in  the  United 
StaMs  by  our  Bayer  OO.  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  We  put  Bayer  Aspirin  out  in  tablet 
form  in  1916.  Unlike  most  other  manu- 
facturers at  aspirin  tablets,  we  miUce  our  own 
tablets  from  the  ground  up.  Moreover,  the 
entire  Bayer  Aspirin  production  is  xised  in 
Beyer  Aspirin  tablets  and  not  sold  muter  any 
odier  brand  nan^.  Although  the  chMnical 
eonflguratlon  of  Bayer  Aspirin  is  no  differ- 
wt  from  that  of  aq>irin  that  meets  U.S. 
Plukzmaoopoeia  speciflcatlons.  Bayer  Aspirin 
liM  always  been  made  by  a  tinique  prooeas — 
t  process  quite  different  from  that  used  in 
Qia  manufacture  of  the  oUier  brands  of 
tgplxin.  that  are  on  the  markets  In  the 
aoetylation  of  salicylic  acid  to  make  aapirin, 
no  water  or  molsttuv — Aqueous  moisture — 
trer  comes  in  contact  with  ths  Bayer  pro- 
duet.  Pharm anftlngists  will  tell  you  thst 
■qilrln  is  highly  sensitive  to  moisture  and 
that  BolBturs  wUl  quickly  break  it  down  to 
fras  salicylic  add  and  acetlo  add  which  U 
iBltatlDC- 

Bayer  control  ^>eciflcations  show  that  all 
Bayer  Aspirin  and  Bayer  Aspirin  tablets  ex- 
eaed  UB.  Phanaaooposia  requirstaants  la  at 
isaat  the  13  particulars  dsscribed  on  the 
braakdown  attached. 

9f  imposing  rery  careful  controls  Bayer 
M  sMe  to  produce  a  mlnlnrum  of  30  million 
Bayer  Aspirin  tablets  a  day  and  yet  it  U  able 
ts  laanre  tbmtr  naiformlty,  lilgh  quality, 
fwt^  and  af ectlTenMs.  Doubtteia.  no  other 
Bisaufacturer  attempts  to  maintain  such 
doss  range  ^>eoiflcations. 

IB  order  to  provide  you  with  current  data 
actually  comparing  Bayer  Aspirin  and  other 
anuids  ot  aaplrtn.  on  January  SI  we  had  our 
OaatNl  peraonnti  in  TTentota  owke  random 
pwobase  of  IS  different  brands  ot  aspirtn, 
laoladlng  Bayer.  I^ess  purchases  were 
■ads  in  nine  different  retail  outlets  in  the 
TVantonarea. 

Boutlne  analysis  showed  that  the  Bayer 
Ai^lrln  met  or  exceeded  all  XJJB.  Pharma- 
sofoela  standmds  and  also  met  all  ot  Bayers 
awn  higbsr  standards.  Of  the  other  11 
brands.  S  toad  oaM  or  more  broken  tabMs. 
S  bad  one  or  more  UbIeU  qwtted  with 
graase.  3  had  sn  acetic  odor,  t  were  offwhite 
la  eoior,  only  1  was  encloeed  in  a  carton  with 
a  separate  direction  circular.  9  had  no  outer 
eartea.  and  3  had  either  an  llleglbie  or  no 
MBtrol  number. 

Quite  Hwrt  from  ttoU  survey  we  know  thst 
■ayar  aspirin  U  the  oitly  aspirin  Which 
'—baa  the  consumer  In  a  sealed  carton. 
Ths  fact  tiiat  Bayer's  cartoai  to  sealed  and 
that  detailed  directions  are  ennloaed  to  more 
iaaportant  than  It  Buy  seem  at  first.  Bsaidea 
BUking  a  pharmaceutically  elegant  package 
aod  providing  preciee  and  compleU  direc- 
tions snd  other  informaUon  oonducive  to 
proper  and  mfe  oaaga,  thto  method  ot  pack- 
■fing  servee  to  protect  the  product  from 
damage  in  transit,  from  detertoratton  while 
bsld  in  stock,  and  from  tampsring  at  any 
point  In  the  chaimeto  of  distribution. 

Other  shortcomings  In  the  11  other  brands 
of  aspirin  analyaad  wsre  theee:  One  failed 
the  n.sj>.  minimum  atandard  for  weight 
*vUtlon.  tliree  barely  passed  the  UBJP.  aalnl- 
muffl  for  free  sallcyUe  acid  and.  ot  course. 
failed  to  meet  the  Bayer  speolfleations,  four 
did  not  meet  the  Bayer  spedAcaUoa  for 
uplrtn  grainage.  and  three  failed  to  aaeet 
the  Bayer  ^tecification  for  disintegration 
time.  ^^ 

Although  theee  diflarenoes  clearly  suggeet 
that  further  important  differanom  would  be 
found  if  further  analyato  and  tests  were  con- 
dacted,  I  think  the  sbove  to  sulBclent  to 


demoostrate  that  white  "all  aq>irin  to  not 
the  same."  au  Bayer  aapirla  la— «nd  that 
thto  to  Important. 

la  rlndng  X  would  ilka  to  eataad  again 
to  yma.  aaaator.  and  to  your  staC  aa  wan  as 
to  tha  ipaalal  Ooanaaittae  oai  Aftac  a  sla&d- 
ing  invitation  to  visit  our  plant  la  TTenton 


and  see  for  yourself  the  great  care,  skill,  and 
eiparienoe  that  go  into  the  maaofactww  ot 
Bayer  Aspirin  tablets.  Just  caU  or  write  to 
me  and  wa  flhaU  surely  toe  abto  to  aocom- 
modato  your  boqr  schadule. 
Respectfully  yours, 

J.  If.  CooKB,  Pre$ident. 


AGBmaaucTuc 

1.  Contains  not  I 

aoetylsalicyllc  add. 

3.  White  crystaU. 


VM.  rmsBMAOOPOKU 

than  99.6  percent  of 


5.  Tabular  or  needlelike  crystals,  or  crys- 
talline powder. 

4.  Weight  loss  on  drying:  0.5  percent  per- 
missible maximum. 

6.  Residus  on  ignition  (i.e..  Inorganic  resi- 
due) :  psrmlssibto  msxlmum  0.06  percent. 

•.  Chloride  (aa  impuritf )  0i>14  percent 
i.e..  140  parts  per  million  permissible  maxi- 
mum. 

7.  Sulfate  (very  common  impurity) :  400 
parts  per  million  permissible  maximum. 


8.  Free  salicylic  acid:  0.1  percent  permis- 
sible maxlminn. 

9.  Heavy  metals:  10  paru  per  million  per- 
misslbto  maximum. 

AcrmaAUCTLic  Acn>  tablxts  n.s. 

rKAXMACOPOXIA 

1.  Tbsre  must  be  96  to  106  peroent  erf 
labeled  aaiouak  of  acctylsaUcylle  aeld  (4.76- 
8.S8  grain  penalaslble  poteawy  variation  in 
each  toMet;  l.a.,  .60  permissible  potency 
vailattoB). 

3.  Free  aalleylic  add  (1«.,  undealrabto  free 
salleyUe  add  la  toMet  on  baato  ot  aq;>lria 
ooatent) :  0.16  peroent  pemiaslbto  maslmtim 
(USF  permits  60  peroent  iaorease  in  free 
sallcyUc  add  to  allow  for  detarioratlan  of 
a^lrUi  powder  dining  manufactore  into 
tablatB). 

S.  Disintegration:  Must  be  complete  in  5 
minutes.  (UnUl  October  1960  was  16  min- 
utes.) 


BATBB   Asnsllf 

Contains  not  less  than  Of  J  percent  of 
acetylsalicylic  add  under  such  test  (one- 
flfth  of  permitted  variance). 

Crystals  are  of  the  purest  ^vhlte.  Crystato 
initially  firoduced  do  not  thereafter  need 
recrystalllBation . 

Special  flake  sliape  and  needle  shape  (l.e.. 
slender  and  elegant  crystals  tapered  at  both 
ends) ;  flakes  translucent  and  imctuous. 

Bone  dry;  no  weight  lom. 

Average  residue  to  O.OSS  peroent  (one-half 
of  maxlmxim ) . 

Chloride  ocmtent  of  Bayer  Aspirin  never 
exceeds  0.007  percent.  l.e.,  70  parts  per  mil- 
lion (one-half  of  amotmt  permitted). 

Two  hundred  parts  per  million  Bayer  maxi- 
miun  (one-half  of  amount  permitted). 
Since  sulfate  to  considered  aa  Impurtty, 
Bayer  does  not  even  use  sulfuric  add  as  a 
catalyst  although  It  to  an  exoeUent  catalyst 
and  to  used  in  industry. 

"nilrty-ftve  ooe-tboosandths  percent  Bayer 
maximum  (three  times  better  than  U.8. 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Fire  parte  per  mlllloin  Bayer  twatiiwh^ 
(one-half  ot  amotmt  pennltted). 


Always  100  to  106  pareeat  ot  Bayer  labeled 
amount  of  acetylsallcylio  acid  (t»-*M 
grain;  otily  .36  pateawy  variation;  l.e.,  every 
tablet  contains  a  minimxun  ot  five  grains) . 

Thirty-five  one-thousandths  percent  Bayer 
maximiun  (four  times  better)  (percentage  of 
free  salieylle  add  sama  as  la  powder;  Bavar 
does  not  take  advantage  of  U.S.  Pharmaco- 
poeia allowance). 


Starts  to  disintegrate  la  lew  thaa  3  a 
ooda.      Coanplete   disintegrattoai    within 
seconds  "irr'Tmrn 
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THE  SICALL  BUSIMSS8 
ADMINISTKATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  ot  New  Jeney.  Mr. 
Preaiflent.  each  year  many  thoiiimnds  of 
amall  buslDeas  flrms.  with  nowliere  elae 
to  turn,  seek  assistance  from  the  Small 
Business  Adminlstratton,  that  Independ- 
ent agency  established  by  Congress  to 
safeguard  the  waUmn  of  the  Nation's 
4,500,000  small  business  enterprises. 

The  13th  anmial  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  SmaD  Business,  which  was 
flM^by  tbe  wwnmlttee  chairman,  my  dls- 
tinculsbed  ooUearue  from  Alabama,  on 
April  S.  reeitea  in  pM^suasiTe  detail  the 
aooompUshments  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  in  its  efforts  to  make  it 
possible  for  small  concerns  to  exist  com- 
petitively side  by  side  with  their  larter 
rhrals.  The  report  sets  forth  the  prog- 
ress the  SBA  has  made  in  BHtliittnr  small 
flrms  to  obtain  needed  finMvial  assist- 
ance.  to  secure  a  fair  share  ct  Govern- 
mrat  purchases,  and  to  improve  their 
skills  as  managers  of  busincos  enter- 
prises. 

It  is  not  surprising.  Mr.  President,  thai 
the  more  successful  the  Small  Business 
Administration  is  in  achieving  Us  ob- 
jettives,  the  more  criticism  it  invites 


from  quarters  not  noted  for  their  sym- 
pathy with  the  struggles  of  smaH  busi^ 
w— WW!  to  smrlve  in  the  highly  oom< 
petiUve  climate  ot  the  IMTs. 

One  ouch  rseent  attaek  on  the  flnanelid 
assistanee  programs  <tf  tte  SBA  appeared 
in  the  WashlngtoB  DaBy  News.  I  do  not 
bciieve  thai  the  point  of  view  expiesaed 
In  this  series  of  artMes  aeeurately  re- 
flects the  opinions  about  the  SmaD  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  the  vast  majority 
of  small  businessmen,  m  support  of  this 
belief.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinaj\«m4>!ig 
eotmeat  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rsoou  a  comment  on  this 
series  of  articles  from  the  National  Fed- 
eration ot  independent  Business,  a  na- 
tionwide organisation  having  nearly  2M,- 
000  small  businessmen  as  members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoib,  as  fcrflows: 

Smau.  Bttbzkxss  Acknct  MaaxNTiAL 

X  reviewed  with  considerable  interest  your 
recent  serlw  on  the  Small  Business  Admln- 
totratlon  by  DldcsoD  Preston. 

Bringing  thto  subject  matter  out  in  the 
ofwn  amy  prove  a  hi  seeing  In  dtogutoe;  tkkut 
is.  to  mafee  oertala  that  the  adoUatetnitloB 
of  the  act  be  kept  along  ttoe  original  plaaalag 
of  Congress.    This  agency  was  created  to  be 
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•  help  to  efficient  Independent  biulness  where 
their  long-term  financial  needa  were  not 
available  through  regxilar  financial  circles. 

Oenerally  speaking,  loan  programs  of 
banks  are  more  or  leas  controlled  by  Federal 
or  State  laws  on  long-term  capital  loans. 
Due  to  this  condition,  thwe  was  need  for 
the  creation  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Act. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  has  a  nationwide  membership  of 
cloae  to  200,000  inde];>endent  buslncM  and 
professional  men.  Prom  the  very  first,  as  a 
result  of  majority  vote  of  our  entire  mem- 
bership, it  led  the  flgbt  In  support  of  the 
legialaUon  (1963).  During  the  life  of  the 
agency  we  took  the  same  poeltlon  In  urging 
that  It  be  made  a  permanent  agency. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  actual  business 
exjierlence  in  owning  and  operating  an  in- 
dependent business  well  know  during  the 
depreaalon  years  the  Inability  of  the  average, 
efltolent  independent  bxislness  to  get  any 
kind  of  relief  or  even  an  entry  Into  RFC  to 
present  Its  story. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  of 
ahort-term  loans  from  banks  to  small  buai- 
neaa  where  credit  responsibility  was  satis- 
factory; when  It  came  to  long-term  capital 
loans  It  was  a  different  situation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  will  be  found  to  be  the  out- 
growth of  congressional  action  In  long-over- 
due recognition  to  small  business,  starting 
with  the  eetabllshment  of  the  Small  Business 
Committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
IMO.  This  resulted  in  waking  up  many  of 
the  Federal  agencies  to  the  fact  that  efficient 
■mall  business  must  get  due  recognition,  the 
■ame  as  all  other  segments  In  our  overall 
economy. 

OaoBoa  J.  BusoBi, 
Vice  Pretident.  National  Federation   of 
Independent  Business. 


BOSTON— AN  ALL  AMERICAN  CITY 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  NaUon- 
al  Municipal  League  and  Look  magazine 
have  chosen  Boston,  Mass..  as  1  of  the 
II  AU  America  Cities  for  1962.  This 
marks  the  third  time  that  this  honor 
has  been  conferred  upon  Boston  since 
the  contest  was  inaugurated  14  years  aso. 
Only  one  other  American  city.  Philadel- 
phia, has  received  this  honor  three  times. 
The  All  America  Cities  Jury  has  also 
chosen  the  city  of  Medford.  Mass..  for 
honorable  mention  in  this  contest. 

This  is  certainly  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  the  people  of  the  Greater  Boston 
area  who  have  been  working  so  hard 
to  bring  about  major  improvements  in 
their  city.  Boston  is  a  city  with  deep 
roots  in  the  past,  the  locale  of  many  of 
the  Important  events  which  took  place 
diulngr  our  Nation's  formative  years.  But 
Boston  Is  also  very  much  a  city  with  a 
grip  on  the  present  and  an  eye  to  the 
future.  Integrated  with  the  many  his- 
torical landmarks  are  new  massive  con- 
struction projects  which  will  build  Bos- 
ton Into  one  of  the  Nation's  most  modem 
cities. 

The  educational  Institutions  in  the 
Boston  area  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
country.  There  are  a  total  of  47  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Boston  area.  These  adsooiia  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  superlative  educational 
cq^portunities  for  their  students,  are  a 
oonstruetive  force  for  good  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  general  Boston  com- 
munity. 


Supplementing  the  cultural  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  the  colleges  and  imlver- 
sities  in  and  around  the  city  Mre  many 
outstanding  art  galleries  and  museums. 
The  Boston  Sjrmphony  Orchestra  has 
earned  worldwide  acclaim  in  the  field  of 
music.  The  legitimate  theater  is  well 
represented  in  the  area  and  Boston  au- 
diences are  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
many  plays  and  musicals  before  the  lat- 
ter open  on  Broadway. 

Private  research  firms  both  in  the  city 
of  Boston  as  well  as  along  the  developing 
Route  128  are  making  the  area-  a  world 
center  of  research  and  development, 
working  for  the  advancement  of  space 
technology,  our  national  defense  pro- 
granfis,  medical  science,  and  commercial 
and  industrial  improvements. 

Boston's  potential  for  continued  de- 
velopment and  improvement  is  unlim- 
ited. I  join  with  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  Look  magazine  in  saluting 
the  people  of  Boston  for  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  thus  far. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tl<Mi  of  the  article  which  appeared  In 
the  April  23  edition  of  Look  magazine, 
dealing  with  Boston,  be  printed  as  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

All  Amxbica  Cmzs — BoeroK,  Mass. 

Boston,  333  years  old,  is  ancient  as  Ameri- 
can clUea  go,  but  it  has  kept  ita  youthful 
vigor.  A  variety  of  dttaen  and  business 
groups  are  facing  up  to  the  problem  of  urban 
blight:  Community  associations  have  worked 
out  a  9130  million  urban-renewal  program ; 
the  chamber  of  commerce  raised  $160,000  for 
a  study  of  the  aged  waterfront  area,  and 
plans  are  being  made  for  Intensive  redevel- 
opment; briainessmen  in  one  part  of  the  city 
have  donated  $68,000  to  plan  Improvemenu 
for  their  neighborhood.  The  teenage  organi- 
sation for  urban  renewal  apent  hours  re- 
painting benches  on  historic  Boston 
Conunon. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Cleaner  Bos- 
ton has  also  sparked  massive  cleanup  drives. 
A  mayor's  department  of  dtlaens  relations 
has  been  eetabllahed  to  help  citizen  groups 
carry  out  their  projects.  The  action  for  Bos- 
ton community  development,  a  nonprofit 
organisation  using  Ford  Foundation  funds, 
la  tackUng  the  social  oonapUcatlons  arising 
out  of  urban  renewal,  aa  weU  as  JuvenUe 
delinquency,  the  school  dropout  problem 
and  training  of  unskilled  youths. 


AprU  f^ 


DEATH  OP  YTTZCHAK  BEN-ZVI 
PRESIDENT  OF  ISRAEL 

B«r.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Israel  and  Indeed  the  entire 
world  are  today  mourning  the  passing 
ot  the  second  President  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Yitechak  Ben-Zvl. 

Throughout  his  78  years  of  life  Yitz- 
chak  Ben-Zvl  worked  with  tirdess  and 
selfless  devotion  and  energy  to  establish 
and  mamtaln  the  free  State  of  Israel. 
Since  1952,  when  he  assimied  the  Presi- 
dential Office  following  the  death  of 
Chalm  Weizman.  he  has  led  the  State  of 
Israel  with  the  quiet  determination  of  a 
true  statesman,  seeking  his  reward  only 
in  the  continued  strengthening  and  soli- 
darity of  the  Israeli  nation. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
the  family  of  this  eminent  gentleman. 


and  to  the  naUon  of  Israel,  which  »ni 
miss  his  wise  counseL  ^'' 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  .iii 
tortal    from    the    New    York    Tlm«Tb 
April  24  be  printed  as  part  of  m  t? 
marks.  ^  ^' 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editi»i*i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKyJ« 
as  follows:  "'*'*'". 

TmcHAx  BsM-zn 

Nation-builder.  sUtesman  and  hlst<»i«„ 
Israeli  President  Yltachak  Ben-Zvl  Mt^ 
unforgettable  Impression  upon  hU 'oouBt« 
The  deep  grief  that  now  grips  Israel  ovar^ 
death  at  78  is  evidence  of  the  affection  ^ 
reapect  he  had  won  among  his  fellow  cltla^ 
It  was  characteristic  of  this  simple  dev^ 
man  that  he  protested  pubUcIy  a  pronoM 
salary  increase  to  $e,000  recently,  and  Ww 
this  failed  he  donated  half  of  that  nlaryte 
research.  In  any  history  of  the  Statt  tf 
Israel,  Yitzchak  Ben-Zvl  must  be  remembM 
as  one  who  helped  accomplish  miracles  *. 
spite  enormous  odds. 
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AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCA-nOil 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  FACDLTY 
SALARIES  CHARGED  TO  GOVERlf. 
MENT  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  Lo- 
gan  Wilson,  president  of  the  Amertesa 
Council  on  Education,  recently  prorlded 
me  with  a  statement  of  the  positloD  u 
the  American  Council  on  Education  with 
respect  to  the  recommendationg  oo 
faculty  salaries  charged  to  Govemmcm 
contracts. 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interert  in 
this  subject,  both  among  instltuUoos  of 
higher  education  and  Govenunent  tgoi- 
cies  concerned.  I  feel  it  would  be  belpM 
to  Senators  to  have  this  informattoa 
available.  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  recommendation  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  thk 
point  in  my  remarks  together  with  the 
names  of  the  conamittee  members  of  the 
Conmiittee  on  Sponsored  Research  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reooo- 
mendations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

RCCOMMKMDATIONS  ON  FaCTTLTT  SALABtM 
C7K4KOKS  TO  OOVnNMKirT  Cimisttis  A 
STATXMKNT    OF    THE    COMMTTm    ON    SPOK- 

soaxD  RsaxAscH  KiCDoaszD  bt  thx  Comoi- 
siON    ON    Fkdoul    Rnanoirs,    Ambidui 

CoUMCn.    OK    ■DT7CATION 

The  Comnflttee  on  Sponsored  Research  of 
the  American  Council  on  KducatJon  has  been 
aware  for  some  time  of  the  growing  con- 
cern in  certain  universities,  and  in  a  numbw 
of  Oovemment  agencies,  about  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  policies  relating  to  the  bintng 
of  the  Oovemment  for  a  portion  of  ttat 
salaries  paid  to  regular  faculty  members  for 
their  work  on  sponsored  research  grants  and 
contracts. 

The  committee  believes  that  It  Is  sound 
policy  to  regard  the  prorated  porUon  of  the 
salaries  of  faculty  members  working  on  such 
grants  or  contracts  as  a  proper  direct  cost 
of  research,  and  we  believe  that  the  Oovem- 
ment should  pay  the  full  costs  of  the  re- 
search work  It  sponsors  In  colleges  and 
universities. 

Nevertheless,  such  a  wide  variety  of  pro- 
cedures and  practices  has  developed  among 
universities  and  various  Oovemment  agtn- 
cles  that  misunderstandings  have  arisen — 
and  some  abuses  may  have  arisen  cawrtng 
certain  Oovemment  representatives  to  pro- 


vnlfotm  sad  rlgM  regolattMis 
■ImiiMswsat  8ach  Ugld 
regulations  wonl4  not  renggnlw 
!!L»  dlflsrlng  sttuatlona  jr— ant  la  various 
iQftltatloDs.  and  would  partially  destroy  the 
l^g^jQltj  ii—mtlsT  for  good  relations  lie- 
^mmgu  tbe  uiilfersltles  and  the  OoveminsBt. 

Ob  tt»  ettier  baod,  the  mHersltlee  them- 
g^tftB  mask  reeognlas  Vbmt  there  musk  tae 
ong  ovaraU  guiding  prlnolplc  that  la  rtgMUy 
^hsred  to;  namely,  the  Oovemment  should 
not  be  billed  for  more  than  that  share  of 
the  total  annual  salary  of  a  faculty  nvember 
that  is  represented  by  the  effort  actually 
expended  on  the  sponsored  research  project 
or  projects.  Careful  adherence  to  this  prln- 
glple  would  avoid  abuees  and  mtounderstand- 
M  well  as  onreaaonable  Intraunivenlty 
eoaapetition  for  support  by  Oavem- 
fvnds. 

gpMtflcaUy,  the  committee  proposes  the 
f<^owlng  recommendations: 

1.  It  would  be  ideal  If  the  salaries  of  all 
fsculty  members  carrying  on  scholarly  work 
thfoagbout  the  calendar  year  were  on  a  IS- 
nonth  basts,  mdudlng  1  month  paid  vaea- 
tkn.  8uoh  a  salary  basis  almplifles  the 
Idcnttfloation  of  the  percent  ot  effort  charged 
to  actramural  sponsors,  lima.  If  a  faculty 
oMBiibsr  devotes  60  percent  of  hla  effort  dur- 
ing the  13-month  period  to  a  project,  the 
unlTenlty  should  be  reimbursed  for  50  per- 
eent  at  his  total  la-month  base  salary.  Thus, 
BO  portion  of  a  faculty  member's  aalary  Is 
oootlngent  on  Oovemment  support  of  his 


3.  Wherever  it  is  not  feasible  for  the  aal- 
srles  of  faculty  members  to  be  converted 
to  a  13-month  basis,  the  percent  of  effort  de- 
voted to  sponsored  projects  should  be  deter- 
Bloed  for  the  aoademic  year  and  the  uni- 
versity ahoold  request  reimbursement  for  the 
out  responding  portion  of  each  salary. 

g.  Tlie  additional  amount  requested  by  the 
university  for  sununer  salary  should  be  de- 
tamlned  by  the  percent  of  effort  and  period 
llw  faculty  member  devotes  to  a  project. 
nus,  if  a  faculty  member  devotes  100  per- 
osnt  of  effort  to  reeearch  during  certain  sum- 
msr  months,  the  university  should  claim  the 
appropriate  one-ninth,  two-ninths,  or  three- 
ninths  of  the  base  salary,  depending  on 
wbether  the  faculty  member  works  I,  3.  or  3 
months.  Other  ratios  may  also  be  Justified, 
but  a  claim  of  8  months'  salary  for  leaa  than 
S  Bonths'  100-percent  effort  most  be  avoided, 
Bs  Miould  arrangements  which  charge  the 
■poasor  for  more  than  a  properly  prorated 
•hare  of  the  vacation  allowance.  Facility 
work  schedules  allowing  for  no  vacation 
should  not  be  regularly  permitted. 

4.  If  the  sponsors  of  projects  require  peri- 
odic reports  on  percent  of  effort,  they  should 
be  caUed  for  only  at  the  end  of  each  academic 
period  (for  example,  quarter,  semester,  tri- 
mester). 

6.  In  consonance  with  the  principles  ex- 
pressed In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  uni- 
Tersitles  should  avoid  extra  compensation 
(compensation  above  the  full-time  base  sal- 
sry)  for  work  on  special  projects  during  the 
aeademlc  year.  The  base  university  salary 
rttould  include  compensation  for  aU  uni- 
versity duties  (for  example,  teaching,  re- 
snreh,  administration.  Intraunlverslty  con- 
sulting). KxcepUons  to  this  rule  shoiUd  be 
made  only  for  very  compelling  reasons  and 
In  unusual  cases. 

CoMMrmx  ON  Sponbobeo  Reseakch, 
AicraicATf  CotrfTCti.  on  Edocattoh 

Lee  A.  DuBrldge.  president,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  chalnnan. 

Pred  R.  Oagle,  vice  president,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. 

Lowell  T.  Ooggeshall.  vloe  president,  Uni- 
versity of  Chlcaffo. 

MUton  S.  Bisenhower,  president,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

ClifTord  C.  Furnas,  president,  State  Unt- 
veralty  of  New  York  at  Buffalo. 


T.  Keltk  Oleaaan.  president,  Ctee  Znsti- 
tute  of  Technology. 

VlcgU  U.  Hancher.  president.  State  Unl- 
veratty  ef  Iowa. 

Laurenoe  B.  Lunden,  vlos  preeldent.  busi- 
ness administration,  Unlversitj  of  Mlnne- 


Logan  WUson,  president,  American  Council 
esk  Blucatlan,  ex  oOoId. 

Earl  W.  Undvelt.  staff  asaoclata,  Amerioaa 
CouncU  on  Kducation,  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair) .  Is  ther3  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MAN8PIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  nominatltms  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  beginning  with 
the  nomlnatkms  of  persons  to  be  incor- 
porators of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp. 

The  niotion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  oonsidwation  of 
executive  business. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a&k  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions of  persons  to  be  Inoorporators  of 
the  Communloatlons  Satellite  Corp.  be 
considered  en  bloc 

Hie  PRESHUNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqtiest  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise 
and  consent  to  these  nominations  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  SenatcHY  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  and  mvolved  in  it. 
If  the  majority  leader  is  agreeable.  It 
seems  to  me  there  should  be  a  quorum 
call  at  this  time,  so  that  other  Senators 
may  be  put  on  notice. 

Mr.  MANSF1EU3.  The  Senator  has 
read  my  thoughts.  With  the  Senator's 
permission,  and  the  understanding  that 
he  will  not  lose  his  rlfi^t  to  the  floor,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU>.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  trom  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  1  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatcw  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  every 
Senator  will  recall  the  extensive  discus- 
sion surrounding  the  oonslderatkNi  of 
the  commtmieations  satellite  legislation 
in  the  last  session.  Under  section  302 
of  the  Oonununieations  Satellite  Act  of 
IMS,  it  is  provided  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ^all  appoint  in- 
corporators, by  and  with  the  advice  and 


oonaent  of  the  Senate,  who  ahAll  eerre 
ae  the  inidal  board  of  cUrectors  vntU  tiw 
first  annual  meeting  ot  the  stnokhold- 
ers  or  until  their  sueoeseora  are  tiected 
and  qualify. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  I>reddent 
submitted  the  names  of  the  inoorpora- 
t<u-s  to  the  Senate  in  the  dosinc  days  of 
the  S7th  CoQgress,  and  It  was  extreme- 
ly difflcolt  to  conduct  hearinf  s  and  re- 
port the  nominations  in  time  for  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  before  aojoumment. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  recess  ap- 
pointments be  given  to  the  nominees  so 
that  the  business  of  proceeding  with  the 
establishment  of  the  <v>»w"»Mni<^ionp 
Satellite  Corp.  would  proceed  and  that 
the  Senate  would  act  on  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  88th  Congress.  CHi  Jan- 
uary 30.  1963,  the  President  submitted 
the  following  persons  to  be  incorpora- 
tors of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp..  which  nominations  were  rtf erred 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commoce: 

John  T.  Coodm:,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  Feldman.  of  New  York. 

Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  of  Califamia. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  OUncrfa. 

George  Killion.  of  Calif  omla. 

Beardsley  Oraham.  of  Kientucky. 

Sam  EUuTis.  of  New  Toi^. 

A.  Byrne  Utschgi,  of  VlorkLa. 

Leonard  Marks,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Bnice  O.  Sundlun,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  of  New  Ymk. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  of  M-inhigmw 

On  February  28,  1963,  the  President 
submitted  two  additional  persons  to  be 
incorporators,  Leo  D.  Welch,  of  New 
York,  and  Joseph  V.  Charyk,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  bring  the  number  of  incorpora- 
tors to  14. 

On  March  11,  1963,  the  Commerce 
Committee  held  hearings  on  these  n<Mn- 
inations,  at  which  time  all  14  nominees 
appeared  and  were  available  for  ques- 
tioning by  the  committee.  C(H>ie8  of 
those  hearings  have  been  printed  and 
are  available.  The  committee  consid- 
ered the  nominations  in  executive  ses- 
sion and  reported  them  favoraMy  on 
March  12,  1963,  and  siAusequently  they 
were  referred  to  the  Aeronautieal  and 
Space  Science  Committee.  Hearings. 
WM«  held  by  that  committee  on  the 
nominaticms  on  March  19,  1963.  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  were  unanimously 
reported  favorably  the  same  day.  Pull 
and  ample  opportunity  was  given  to 
everyone  to  Kppeair  before  the  committee 
with  reference  to  these  nominations. 

Having  been  in  charge  of  the  original 
bill  which  was  debated  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  prolonged  period  ot  ttane  last 
year,  I  realise  that  reputable,  honor- 
able, and  sincere  Members  of  this  body 
were  opposed  to  the  formation  of  this 
private  corporation.  Senators  who  still 
ranain  sincere.  Senators  who  today  re- 
mam  opposed  to  the  formation  of  that 
kind  oi  private  corporation.  The  fact 
that  they  continue  to  be  opposed  (mly 
acemtuates  their  original  sincerity  in 
being  oppoaeA  to  the  formation  of  the 
corporation. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is  not  whether  there  shoold  be  a  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.;  that  ques- 
tion was  decided  by  Congress  last  year. 
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It  wa«  decided  by  this  body  by  a  vote  of 
M  to  11.  As  I  see  it,  the  only  question 
is  M  to  the  eonuwtenoe  of  the  n«»*iiwf»fff 
and  their  quaUflcations  to  be  incorpora- 
tors of  the  corporation.  I  daresay,  with 
deference  to  the  entire  body  of  our 
American  society,  that  if  the  President 
of  the  Xniited  States  were  to  search  all 
over  asain  for  14  individuals  who  could 
c<»npetenUy  fulflU  this  responsibility,  he 
could  do  no  better  than  he  has  already 
done. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  the 
honesty,  the  integrity,  the  ability  of  the 
men  who  have  beoi  selected.  I  repeat, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he 
were  to  act  in  this  situation  again,  and 
if  any  Member  of  the  Senate  were  called 
uptm  to  assist  him  in  selecting  14  men 
mmv  competently  qualified,  we  could  not 
end  with  a  better  group  than  the  group 
of  nominees  whom  the  Senate  is  now 
considering. 

With  that  short  statement,  I  iu*ge 
upon  the  Senate  to  consider  and.  to  dis- 
cuss at  length,  and  finally  to  approve 
the  nominations  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of 
no  one  who  intends  to  question  the  fit- 
ness of  the  persons  whose  names  are 
before  the  Senate.  The  present  ques- 
tion the  Senate  must  resolve  is  the  pro- 
priety, the  advisability,  and  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  nominations  of  ofllcers 
and  directors  of  an  entirely  private  cor- 
poration. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  whether  the  Ccmi- 
munications    Satellite    Corp.    has    been, 
created. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  all  know  that  it 
has  been.  The  Senate  voted  on  that 
question  last  year.  The  corporation  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  OORR  No;  I  wish  to  correct  the 
distinguished  Senator.  The  act  author- 
ized the  creation  of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ask  me  about  the  act  or  about 
the  articles  of  incc»TX>ration? 

Mr.  OORE.  I  asked  the  Senator  if  the 
corporation  had  been  effectuated;  if  it 
had  been  brought  into  being. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  far  as  the  articles 
of  Incorporation  are  concerned,  they  have 
been  filed. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  are  the  assets  of 
the  corporation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  know? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  answer.  The 
corporation  has  no  assets. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  ask  me,  if 
the  Senator  already  knows? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  find  it  remarkably 
strange  that  a  corporation  without  $1 
in  assets  should  obtain  a  line  of  credit 
of  $6  million,  sl^uld  immediately  start 
passing  the  chairman  of  its  board  $10,000 
a  month,  and  should  employ  another 
gentleman,  who  was  previously  in  Gov- 
ernment employment,  at  a  rate  some- 
thing like  four  times  the  amount  of  his 
previous  salary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
t<»r  wished  to  ask  me  a  question.  Now  he 
is  making  a  speech. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  find 
that  strange? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  I  find  it  strange.  Is  there 
anything  irregular  about  it?  Has  there 
been  any  contravention  of  law?  Is  there 
anything  about  the  nominations  which 
offends  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  Certainly  the  nominations  do 
not  shock  or  offend  me.  These  ncxnlnees 
have  been  commissioned  to  fulfill  certain 
responsibilities,  and  that  has  been  done 
with  the  approbation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  If  all  this  activity 
is  intended  to  lead  people  to  suspicion, 
certainly  I  will  not  Join  in  giving  com- 
fort to  such  suspicions. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  seeking  to  cast 
either  aspersion  or  suspicion;  I  was  try- 
ing to  illustrate  the  unusual  character 
of  the  question  soon  to  be  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  reali2e  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  did  not  like  this 
corporation  from  the  start.  He  was 
honest  in  his  point  of  view.  He  was 
honest  in  his  belief.  He  still  is.  He  re- 
grets very  much  that  the  Senate  did  not 
go  along  with  his  views.  I  realize  all 
that 

But  the  fact  which  remains  before  the 
Senate  today  Is  that  we  have  a  corpora- 
tion. The  corporation  does  have  incor- 
porators. It  must  have  them.  The 
incorporators  have  filed  their  articles  of 
incorporation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
submitted  these  nominations.  The  nom- 
inees did  not  submit  them.  I  did  not 
submit  them.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  submitted  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  Senate. 

The  question  now  is.  Are  these  nomi- 
nees competent  to  assume  tills  respon- 
sil>ility?  Or  should  their  nominations  be 
rejected  by  the  Senate? 

If  we  are  to  get  into  the  unustial  char- 
acter of  the  conwratlon.  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  be  starting  to  warm  up.  all  over 
again,  the  filibuster  of  last  year.  I  hope 
we  will  not  warm  it  over  again. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  question  soon  to  be 
before  the  Senate  Involves  neither  the 
competency  of  the  ncxninees  before  the 
Senate  nor  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
corporation  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  says,  "We  have."  I  might 
inquire,  since  the  Senator  acknowledges 
that  the  corporation  is  something  we 
already  have,  why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  confirm  the  nominations  of 
private  businessmen  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  the  corporation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  that  is  what 
the  Senate  voted.  It  is  in  the  law.  The 
law  requires  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  the  names  (^ 
the  incorporators,  whose  nominations 
shall  be  subject  to  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee intends  to  argue  that  the  incor- 
porators are  not  XJB.  ofllcers,  aiul  for 
that  reason  are  not  subject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  But  I  remind 
the   Senator   from   Tennessee   that   he 


should  have  made  that  argtment  W* 
year.  He  did  not  make  it.  At  that  S 
he  should  have  submitted  an  amoxlB^ 
to  change  that  situation.  Whenthewte 
inal  bill  came  from  the  White  Bote 
such  a  provision  was  not  containedtaitt' 
It  was  the  Senate,  through  its  oooaif 
tees,  that  wrote  in  the  provision  thal^ 
nominations  should  be  subject  to  ooa 
flrmation.    The  Senate  did  that 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  win  th* 
Senator  3rield?  " 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Junior  Senator  trtn 
Tennessee  did,  in  fact,  raise  that  qucs. 
tion.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate  at  tw 
time  had  got  itself  into  a  position  in 
which  many  serious  questions  involviM 
the  proposed  legislation  were  not  thm 
serious  consideration. 

The  question  I  raise — indeed,  the  Tm 
tion  is  fundamental — is  that  an  Mt 
passed  by  Congress  containing  a  provi- 
sion requiring  Senate  confirmation  in  no 
way  can  or  does  change  the  ConstitutiOD 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senator  fhia 
Rhode  Island  knows  perfectly  well  that 
there  is  in  the  Constitution  but  one  ico- 
vision  relating  to  the  exercise  of  adviee 
and  consent  by  the  Senate.  I  should  like 
to  read  it  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  already  familiar 
with  it. 

Mr.  GORE  Would  the  Senator  let 
me  refresh  his  memory? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  need  refreah- 
ment;  I  already  know  the  provisloa 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  have  the  Rscoid  of  the  Senate 
contain  the  provision? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  right  That  li 
different.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  read 
the  provision  for  the  Rbcokd,  that  is  aQ 
right;  but  he  need  not  read  it  for  mj 
benefit,  because  I  already  know  it 

Mr.  GORE.  Article  n.  section  2,  pro- 
vides that  the  President  "shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  ConaoU 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambaaa- 
dors,  other  public  Ministers  and  Oonault, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  aU 
other  Ofllcers  of  the  United  States,  whoae 
Appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  Law;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
Law  vest  the  Appointment  of  such  in- 
ferior Officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments." 

That  provision  was  not  Included  in  the 
Constitution  as  a  mere  formality  or  off- 
hand statement  A  study  of  the  debates 
at  the  Constitutional  Convention  reveals 
that  this  question  was  debated  at  length. 
No  authority  is  given  to  the  Senate— and 
this  is  the  only  provision  in  the  Consti- 
tution which  refers  specifically  to  oon- 
firmation — to  consider  and  confirm  the 
nominations  of  businessmen  engaged  In 
a  private  venture  for  profit 

What  is  sought  in  this  instance  is  to 
enmesh  the  Senate  into  the  organisa- 
tion, the  selection  of  the  management  of 
a  private  corporation  organized  for 
profit. 

I  ask  the  Senator:  If  tliat  is  done 
in  this  case,  unprecedented  in  the  hl»* 
tory  of  our  coxmtry  as  it  Is,  where  win  it 
stop? 
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Shall  the  Senate  next  be  ocmsidering 
the  confirmation  of  nominattons  of  offi- 
cials of  the  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp.— 
perhaps  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roger 
Blough  in  the  event  he  were  nominated? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  want  me  to  answer  his 
question? 
Mr.  OORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  becoming  imduly 
alarmed:  I  think  he  is  blowing  this  mat- 
ter up  into  imdue  proportions.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  one  here  would  sug- 
gest that  the  President  would  begin  to 

^point  the  director 

Mr.  OORE.    Well,  this  Is  a  beginning. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  finish  my  statement. 
Mr.  OORE.    Of  course. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    If  I  may  continue, 
I  was  saying  that  no  one  here  is  suggest- 
ing that  the  President  is  going  to  begin 
to  appoint   as   the   director   the   head 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp.  or  the 
head  of  General  Motors  Corp. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  corporation 
could  not  come  into  being  except  through 
an  act  of  Congress.  That  Is  point  No.  1. 
Point  No.  3  is  that  we  keep  talking 
about  "purely  private."  But  such  ex- 
pressions are  cliches.  I  do  not  know 
what  Is  "purely  private"  or  what  is  Just 
"private."  But  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  an  in- 
terest In  this  corporation;  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 

No.  S,  what  the  SenatCM*  frtun  Ten- 
nessee is  actually  saying  is  that  if  the 
President  had  the  authority  to  make 
these  appointments,  without  confirma- 
tlon  by  the  Senate  being  required,  they 
would  be  valid  appointments:  but  that 
because  we  of  the  Senate  provided  that 
they  would  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  President 
said,  "All  right;  if  that  is  what  you  want, 
I  win  go  along  with  you,"  now  we  are 
saying  he  Is  wrong. 

But  we  are  the  ones  who  wrote  Into 
the  law  the  provision  that  these  appoint- 
ments by  the  President  would  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  We  wrote  that 
provision  into  the  law;  the  President  did 
not  ask  us  to  write  it  in. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  actu- 
ally saying  that  if  we  had  not  done  that, 
these  appointments  would  have  been 
eoostituUonal;  but  that  because  we  did 
do  that,  something  unc(mstitutional  has 
been  done.  I  say  that  Is  a  rather 
veclous  argument. 

Furthermore,  if  any  Senator  wishes  to 
take  the  position  that  these  appoint- 
ments are  unconstitutional,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  say  so  and  to  believe  so; 
but.  at  the  same  time.  Senators  should 
?lve  to  other  Senators  the  benefit  of  sin- 
cerity in  their  beliefs. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  memorandum 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  which  says  that  provision  of  the 
law  is  absolutely  constitutional,  and  that 
if  the  U.S.  Senate  Joins  hands  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  con- 
flnning  these  nominations,  the  nominees 
wlU  be  lawfully  appointed  and  selected; 
&nd  they  will  then  hare  fuUy  qualified 
for  their  office.  Thus  we  shall  have  done 
something  in  f  lulherance  <rf  the  matKlate 
of  the  law  Itself. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yieldT 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  respectfully  submit  that 
in  the  statement  the  distinguished  <M>d 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  Just 
now  made,  he  has  committed  scmie  er- 
rors. First,  he  said  this  corporation 
could  not  ctxne  into  being  without  a 
special  act  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  articles  of  incorporation  were 
filed  pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  A  satellite  conununica- 
tions  corporation  could  have  been  cre- 
ated without  the  passage  of  the  special 
act  of  Congress.  Indeed,  it  was  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  are 
that  without  a  special  act  of  Congress, 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  could 
not  have  been  effected  for  the  conununi- 
cation  carriers.  Without  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  authority  of  a  private  cor- 
poration to  enter  into  intenuttional  ne- 
gotiations, on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  but  for  its  own  private  profit  and 
benefit,  would  not  have  existed.  A  spe- 
cial act  of  Congress  was  necessary. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  wait  Just  a  mcxnent, 
please,  before  he  goes  any  further.  He 
is  speaking  in  my  time. 

He  began  by  saying  that  I  was  in  error, 
and  that  the  corporation  could  not  have 
come  into  being  without  an  act  of  Con- 
gress; but  now  he  is  saying  that  Con- 
gress did  pass  a  special  act. 

Mr.  GORE.    Woiild  the  Senator  from 

Rhode  Island  be  willing 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  not  to  say  that  I  was  in 
error,  but  simply  to  state  his  own  (H>in- 
lon.  He  should  not  say  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  wrtMig  and  is  in  error.  He 
should  simply  say  what  he  believes,  and 
should  let  the  people  Judge  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  No  offense  is  conunitted 
when  a  Senator  makes  an  error.  Many 
of  us  are  at  times  in  error.  Now  and 
then  I  find  myself  in  error. 

Air.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  in  error  now. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seiuttor  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  OORE.    In  order  to  complete  the 
point  I  was  making,  I  say  my  distin- 
guished friend  was  in  error 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Again? 
Mr.  GORE.    Or,  rather.  I  say  there  is 
a    point    on    which    my    distinguished 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  have  a  disagreement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Teimessee;  now  he  is  being  states- 
manlike.    [lAughter.] 

Mr.  GORE.  WeU,  I  do  not  wish  to 
b^pome  too  statesmanlike  in  this  partic- 
ular instance,  because  statesmanship 
will  not  resolve  this  particular  point. 

To  complete  my  statement  on  this 
point,  let  me  say  that  the  enactment  of 
a  special  bill  was  necessary  in  order  to 
give  this  particular  corporation  its 
unique  privileges  and.  unique  opportun- 


ity, including  monopolistic  control  of 
this  t>ew  and  vastly  important  medium 
of  communication.  A  special  statute 
was  necessary  in  order  to  give  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws. 

But  I  repeat  that  it  was  not  necesssary 
to  have  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  order 
to  bring  a  corporation  into  existence. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  created  by  that  act 
of  Congress.  That  act  only  authorized 
it  to  have  these  unique  powers  and 
privileges. 
There  are  two  more  statements  which 

the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  first,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  pennit  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.     Tes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  question  not 
before  us  today:  whether  the  incorpora- 
tors are  qiukllfled? 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  the  first  place.  I  know  how  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  feels.  We  went 
all  through  that  last  year.  The  Senator 
from  Teimessee  now  is  arguing  alx>ut 
the  monopoly,  the  special  privileges,  and 
the  imususa  nature  of  the  corporation. 
But  last  year  we  went  all  thimigh  that 
and  it  is  now  a  fait  accompli 

If  the  Seimtor  from  Tennessee  does 
not  like  it.  I  suppose  all  he  needs  to  do  is 
introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  action  we 
took  last  year.  But  that  la  not  the  ques- 
tion which  is  before  us  at  this  time. 

I  know  that  Senators  who  iu*e  opposed 
to  the  corporation  are  going  to  discuss 
the  nomination  for  2  or  3  days,  smd  I 
shall  enjoy  it  as  much  as  they  will.  But 
the  fact  is  that  Senators  are  losing  sight 
of  the  real  point.  The  real  point  here 
Is  the  question  of  confirmation  of  these 
nominations.  Whether  a  Senator  likes 
the  corporation  or  does  not  Uke  it,  is  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  only  question  before  the  Senate 
today  is  whether  it  should  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  nominations  of 
these  men. 

I  realize  that  the  Seiuttor  from  Ten- 
nessee will  never  like  this  arrangement 
I  kxu}w  that:  and  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
about  it  with  him,  because  I  give  him 
the  benefit  of  believing  that  he  is  sin- 
cere in  his  beliefs.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  here  and  begin — this  year,  all 
over  again — answering  questions  about 
the  monopolistic  aspects  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  about  whether  we  are  giving  these 
people  special  privileges.  That  question 
is  not  before  us  now;  we  went  all  through 
it  last  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield- 
Mr.  GORE.    It  was  the  Seiuttor  from 
Rhode  Island  who  raised  the  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    About  what? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  he  who  made  the 
statement  that  the  corporation  could  not 
have  been  created  except  for  the  special 
measiue  which  Congress  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Is  that  wrong? 

Mr.  GORE.    It  is  incorrect 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Why  is  it  incorrect? 

Mr.  GORE.  Because  of  the  reasons  I 
have  already  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  all  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  saying  is  that  we  could 
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sot  have  given  that  authority  to  this 
eorpontion  unleaa  it  had  been  included 
in  mn  act  of  Ooncress;  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely why  we  had  to  do  that. 

Furthermore,  how  oould  such  a  satel< 
lite  be  put  into  space  unleu  the  Gov- 
emment  rendered  its  assistance;  and 
Concress  authorised  that  in  Uiis  act. 

How  can  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
say  that  there  could  have  been  a  eom> 
munications  satellite  corporation  which 
would  have  amounted  to  anything,  unless 
it  had  been  done  in  this  way? 

Mr.  OORK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PA8TORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  have  been  replying  to 
statements  made  by  the  distingiiished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  A  moment 
or  so  ago  he  said  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  was  the  confiimation  of 
the  nominations  of  directors  of  the  Oom- 
muntcattons  SateUite  Corp.  I  agree. 
That  is  the  question.  But  I  do  not  agree 
that  the  question  is  upon  the  fitness  or 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominees.  The 
question  is  upon  the  propriety,  advis- 
ability, and  constitutionality  of  the  Sen- 
ate confirming  nominations  of  oOieen 
and  directors  of  an  entirely  private  cor- 
poraUon.  organized  solely  for  profit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  big  compromise  with  my  friend  from 
Tennessee.    May  we  agree  to  disagree? 

Mr.  GORE.    On  what? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  On  what  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  Just  said. 

Mr.  OORE.  How  can  the  Senator  dis- 
agree with  my  previous  statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  I  do  dis- 
agree; and  I  have  the  inherent  right  to 
disagree. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  know  of  the  great  com- 
petence of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  capability  for  reasoning.  I 
wonder  if  he  woiild  mind  stating  why 
he  disagrees  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First,  no  law  is  un- 
constitutional until  the  Supreme  Court 
declares  it  to  be  unconstitutionaL  Time 
and  time  again  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted laws  !R^iich  later  were  declared  to 
be  unconstitutional.  XThtll  they  were 
declared  unconstitutional,  they  were  the 
sovereign  law  of  our  country.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  does  not  have 
the  right  to  declare  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional. It  has  only  the  right  to  repeal 
a  law  if  it  believes  it  to  be  xmconstitu- 
tionaL  If  my  friend  from  Tennessee 
beUeves  that  the  law  is  xmconsUtutlonal 
and  should  be  repealed,  he  ought  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  do  so. 

But  I  repeat.  The  question  before  the 
Senate  today  is  as  follows:  Are  the  men 
whose  nominations  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Senate  qualified  to  receive  con- 
firmation by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate? 

Beyond  that  point  I  admit  no  error, 
With  due  deference  to  my  good  friend 
from  Tennessee.  An  I  admit  Is  tliat 
there  is  a  sincere  area  of  disagreement 
between  him  and  me. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Soiator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  With  the  highest  of  re- 
speei  tor  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island,  not  only  as  a  fentleman.  states- 
man and  scholar,  but  also  as  a  lawyer. 
I  must  respectfully  suggeat  that  he  has 
Just  ottered  strange  legal  phtloaouhy.  He 
has  made  sUtcsments  from  whleh  I  can 
only  infer  that  the  Senate  is  under  no 
compunction  to  conform  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Wait  a  moment.  I 
would  not  even  use  the  word  "compunc- 
tion." 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Bfr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  only  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  can  determine  questions 
of  constitutionality. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Am  I  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  is  incorrect 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  why? 

Mr.  GORE.  Soon  there  will  be  placed 
before  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  point  of  order  regarding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  proposed  procediue. 
Under  the  powers  vested  In  him.  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  may  ren- 
der a  ruling  on  that  point  of  order.  Hie 
ruling  of  the  Chair  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  itself  must 
reach  its  own  conclusion  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality, propriety,  and  correctness 
of  the  ruling  of  the  C^iair. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  proceed  for  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  Is  on  my  time. 
Does  the  Senator  state  that  we  should 
give  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
authority  to  declare  a  statute  unconsti- 
tutional? 

Mr.  GORE.  Oh,  no.  That  was  not 
my  point  at  all. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course  not.  I  do 
not  know  what  point  the  Senator  is  mak- 
Inir.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
reiterates  that  only  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  can  declare  a  statu- 
tory provision  of  a  federally  passed  law 
unconsUtutionaL  That  statesment  re- 
lates to  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  any  other  Senator  who 
may  occupy  the  chair  of  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  Does  the  Senator  contend 
that  the  Senate  should  proceed  to  work 
its  will  irrespective  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  eourse  not.  I 
never  said  any  such  thing.  I  would  never 
say  such  a  thing,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  knows  that  I  would  not  make 
such  a  statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  Does  the  Senator  find  any 
provision  in  the  Constitution  which  au- 
thorises the  Senate  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  the  officers  of  a  private  cor- 
poration through  giving  its  approval  in 
pursuance  of  the  advice  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constititlon? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ffaid  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  which  prohibits  such  ap- 
proval. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  th. 
Senator  yield  further?  "* 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  QORB.  Does  the  Senator  flnd 
anything  In  the  ConsUtution  which  ao. 
thoriaes  su^  prooeduret 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes;  under  the  inters 
pretation  of  the  Attorney  Getwral'S  tf 
flee:    the    Constitution    authorises  ^ 
action. 

Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  Interpretattoa 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  UhitMi 
States?  ^" 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  remind  the  Senator 
that  at  the  time  the  ConstituUoii  «u 
written  the  formation  of  a  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  and  the  n^wtt^  ^^ 
its  incorporators  were  not  contemplated 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  ask  me  to 
find  in  the  Constitution,  which  was  writ- 
ten more  than  150  years  ago,  a  provkioD 
relating  to  the  corporation.  At  that  time 
we  were  not  up  in  qpace.  We  are  up 
there  now.  Today  on  the  fioor  of  tbe 
Senate  we  are  up  there  In  more  ways 
than  one. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  mv 
taken  another  strange  and  imusual  po- 
sition, namely,  that  the  Attorney  Qea- 
era!  of  the  United  States  can  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  no.  He  has  not 
done  so  at  all.  He  has  rendered  his  io- 
terpretatlon  of  whether  or  not  the  pf». 
vision  to  which  I  have  referred  is  in  osd- 
travention  of  the  Constitution.  That  k 
all  he  has  done.  The  Senator  has  a  per> 
feet  right  to  give  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  or  not. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  Coogmi 
of  the  United  States  cannot  declare  s 
law  unconstitutional.  Until  such  tlat 
as  it  is  declared  unconstitutional  tqr  tbe 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  do  not  know  how  more  simply  I  esa 
say  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield- 
Mr.  GORE.  No  statute  can,  in  and  of 
itself,  change  the  Constitution.  The 
Senator  knows  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that.  Who- 
ever said  I  thought  differaitly? 

Mr.  GORE.  A  few  moments  ago  the 
Senator  said  that  he  did  not  find  in  the 
Constitution  any  prohlMtion  of  such  se- 
tion  as  Is  proposed.  Itiat  Is  a  remart- 
ably  strange  dictum.  If  one  Is  to  infer 
that  the  Senate  can  imdertake  to  do 
ansrthlng  and  everything  not  specifically 
prohibited  by  the  Cmistitution,  that  li 
tantamount  to  saying  that  there  is  really 
no  need  for  a  written  Constitution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  not  say  that; 
and  the  Senator  knows  I  did  not  saj 
that.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better 
state  my  position.  If  we  are  to  fence 
with  semantics,  if  we  are  to  use  strained 
constructions  of  words,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  all  I  am  saying  to  my  distinguished 
friend  is  that  the  power  which  we  gave 
to  the  President  is  not  in  contravention 
of  the  Constitution,  It  Is  hi  perfect  con- 
stitutional order.  We  asked  for  an  in- 
terpretation from  the  Attorney  General, 
and  he  agrees  with  that  Interpretation. 
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The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  a 
right  to  adopt  any  other  interpretation 
tie  wishes.  But  are  we  not  aasring  the 
nunc  thing  over  and  over  again? 

Mr.  OCRS.    No. 

lir.  PASTORE.  I  imderstand  the 
point  made  by  my  friend  from  Ten- 
oessee.  Tlie  pomt  my  friend  from 
Tennessee  makes  is  that  because  the 
Constitution  provides  that  an  ofllcer  or 
ambassador  appointed  by  the  Presidmt 
Bhall  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  ansrbody  else  is 
precluded  from  coming  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent  That  is  what  the 
Senator  is  saying. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  response,  the  Senator 
made  the  statement  that  he  found  noth- 
ing in  the  Constitution  which  prohibited 

it 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  raises  a  question  of 
delegated  powers.  Since  the  Senator 
has  said  that  such  questions  are  de- 
termined by  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court,  I 
should  like  to  read  to  him  briefly  from  a 
decision  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court,  if 
he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  me.  It 
is  the  decision  of  Kansas  v.  Colorado, 
206  United  States  46: 

Th*  ptt^jMsltlon  that  thoro  aro  leglala- 
ttv*  powers  affecting  the  Nation  u  a  whole 
wlilch  belong  to,  although  not  ezpreeead  in, 
the  grant  of  powen  Is  in  direct  conflict  with 
tbe  doctrine  that  this  is  a  government  at 
enumerated  powers. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  disagrees  with 
that?    What  does  that  prove? 

B€r.  GORE.  It  proves  that  the  Sen- 
ator was  in  error  In  the  position  he  took. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
can  read  the  Constitution  as  well  as  can 
my  good  friend  from  Tennessee.  I  think 
the  Attorney  General  can  read  the  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  can  my  good  friend 
from  Tennessee.    We  have  both  read  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  have  read  it  sep- 
arately. We  have  read  It  together.  We 
have  reached  a  conclusion  which  is  a 
little  contrary  to  that  of  my  friend  from 
Tennessee.  What  is  so  wrong  about 
that? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  said  more 
than  that.  The  Seiuttor  went  on  to  say 
that  the  proper  agency  for  determining 
the  constitutionality  ol  the  question  was 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  I  have  Just 
read  to  the  Senator  an  excerpt  from  a 
decision  of  that  Court,  and  now  he  wants 
to  talk  about  the  Attorney  General 
sgain. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  that  decision 
say  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  appoint  the  directors  to 
the  corporation  and  have  their  nomina- 
tions submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  that  what  the  de- 
cision says? 

Mr.  QORB.    WUl  the  Senator  yield  f 


Mr.  PASTORE.  I  aaked  the  Senator  a 
question.  If  he  will  answer  nsy  questtoo, 
then  I  will  yield.    Does  it  say  that? 

Mr.  OCMIE.  The  Saiator  must  yield 
In  order  that  I  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Go  ahead  and  an- 
swer It. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  decision  says  quite 
plainly  that  an  assumption  that  the 
Congress  has  "legislative  powers  alfect- 
Ing  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which  belong 
to,  although  not  expressed  in,  the  grant 
of  powers"  in  the  Constitution  "is  in 
direct  ccmfiict  with  the  doctrine  that  this 
is  a  govermnent  of  enimierated  powers." 
I  should  like  to  read  further  from  the  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Does  It  not  also 

Mr.  CH3RE.     May  I  read  further? 

Mt.  PASTORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  read  further: 

The  10th  amendment  •  •  •  disclosed  the 
widespread  fear  that  the  National  Oovem- 
ment  might,  under  the  preasure  of  a  sup- 
posed general  welXare,  attempt  to  exercise 
powers  which  had  not  been  granted. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Very  well.  Is  not  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  actually  sasring 
that  he  assumes  that  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure would  be  unomstitutional? 
When  he  assumes  that  it  would  be  im- 
constltutional,  he  relates  it  to  the  Court 
opinion  from  which  he  has  been  reading. 
But  before  the  Senator  can  make  the 
statement  that  he  is  making,  he  must 
first  assume  that  the  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  sending  the  nominations  to  the 
Senate  for  confirmation,  and  the  activ- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Senate  by  way  of 
advice  and  consent,  are  unconstitutional 
activities.  Once  he  has  said  that,  he 
can  say  that  this  is  an  assumption  of 
unlawful  power. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  he  can  read  the 
decision.  But  he  has  to  get  over  two 
big  "ifs"  before  he  gets  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  incorrect 
in  three  respects. 

Mr.PAflrrORE.  What  did  the  Senator 
say? 

BCr.  OORE.  I  said  that  once  again 
the  Senator  is  inecHreet 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  leave  it  that  way? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  three  different  re- 
spects. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  I  am  incorrect? 
Or  that  I  disagree? 

Mr.  GORE.  Tlie  Senator  has  made 
statements  about  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tamessee;  and  with  respect  to 
those.  I  know  he  is  incorrect 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  never  said  the 
Senator  was  incorrect.  I  have  not  said 
he  was  in  error. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  never  said 
that  to  any  Senator  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  Is  nothing  wrong 
in  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  always  said. 
"I  disagree  with  you,  and  you  may  dis- 


agree with  me."  When  a  Senator 
stands  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
says,  "Tou  are  wrong  axul  I  am  right." 
I  think  he  is  putting  wings  on  himself. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  not  sure  I  would 
know  how  to  use  them,  or  in  which  direc- 
tion I  might  go  If  I  had  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  should 
not  let  them  flutter  around.  We  are  up 
in  space  as  it  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  I  assumed  the  proposed  act  was  un- 
constitutional. The  Senator  said  that 
in  order  to  make  that  assumption  I 
would  have  to  assume  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  had  committed  an 
unconstitutional  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  sending  the  nomi- 
nations to  the  Senate;  that  is  correct 

Mr.  GORE.  In  sending  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  Senate  and  in  selecting  these 
nominees.  That  Is  not  the  question  I 
raise  at  all.  I  raise  no  question  about 
the  act  of  the  President.  The  Presidait 
has  appointed  individuals  to  positions  In 
private  corporations  before.  The  Presi- 
dent has  previously  appointed  directors 
of  partially  pubUc  and  partially  private 
corporations.  I  do  not  raise  that  ques- 
tion.   That  Is  not  the  question  involved. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Tumessee  Is 
raising  the  question  with  all  respect. 
There  is  no  odium  about  the  word  "in- 
correct" I  am  saying  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Rhode  Island, 
distinguished  and  able  as  he  Is,  is  m- 
correct  when  he  says  that  I  assume  that, 
and  that  I  must  assume  that,  in  order  to 
come  to  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Senate. 

That  is  an  accurate  statement.  I 
raise  only  the  questi<m  of  the  propriety, 
advisability,  and  constitutionality  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate.  This  is  unprece- 
dented. This  question  has  never  previ- 
ously been  raised  on  the  Senate  floor  In 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  A  fun- 
damental question  is  involved. 

If  I  have  In  any  way  offended  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  by  saying  he  is  in  error 
or  that  he  Is  Incorrect  I  apologize  to 
him.  No  odium  was  Intended.  If  one 
had  to  be  odious  to  say  that  another  was 
in  error,  none  of  us  would  be  pleasant 
with  his  associates.  I  meant  nothing 
offensive. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  that.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  does  not  take 
any  offense.  But  I  say  it  is  in  poor 
taste  for  a  Senator  to  say  to  another 
Senator,  "You  are  wrong,"  or  "You  are 
incorrect."  For  one  Senator  to  say  to 
another  Senator  that  he  Is  wrong,  he 
must  assiune  that  he  knows  better,  and 
that  the  other  Senator  is  wrong  and  he 
is  right.  That  is  not  the  way  to  debate 
issues  on  the  floor. 

I  can  give  and  take  as  well  as  any  other 
Senator.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anyone.  I 
do  not  care  who  he  is.  I  will  debate  any 
subject  with  any  Senator  that  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  debate  on  the  floor. 
But  I  hope  I  never  reach  the  point  where, 
in  disagreeing  with  any  of  my  colleagues. 
I  say  he  is  wrong  or  give  the  Implica- 
tion that  what  I  am  sajing  is  right  and 
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what  he  is  sajins  is  wrong.  All  I  have 
the  reqponsibUity  to  do  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  1»  to  state  mj  position,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  my  coHeagnes  who 
are  present,  tout  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  RxcoiD.  so  that  Senators  who  read 
it  can  decide  how  to  vote  when  the  time 
comes  to  vote. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see this  question:  If  the  law  had  been 
enacted  without  the  proYlsioa  reqolrinx 
the  advice  and  ccmsent  of  the  Senate, 
would  these  incorporators  lawfully  be 
incorporators  of  the  corporatioii?  What 
is  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  really  op- 
posing?   I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  it. 

lir.  OORE.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  en- 
lighten the  SenatOT  from  Rhode  Island. 

Hr.  PASTORE.  Did  the  Senator  un- 
derstand my  question? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  Confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  such  nominations  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary  in  the  creation  of  the 
corporation.  The  corporation  has  al- 
ready hired  a  president  at  $80,000.  The 
corporation  has  already  rented  the  most 
palatial  estate  in  Washington  or  any- 
where in  this  area.  The  corporation 
has  also  employed  a  man  at  $10,000  a 
month,  though  the  corporation  has  no 
assets.  The  corporation  has  obtained 
a  Une  of  credit  of  $5  million,  and  has 
already  received  disbursements,  acomrd- 
tng  to  my  Information  and  according  to 
the  record,  of  $500,000. 

Is  the  corporation  created?  Is  it  in 
business?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the 
Senate  to  confirm?  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, except  as  provided  by  the  statute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
big  "except."  is  it  not? 

Mr.  OORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  What  is  the  effect?  I 
should  like  to  give  the  Senator  an  illus- 
tration in  answer  to  his  questicm.  I 
called  Mr.  Charylc.  the  president  of  the 
corporation,  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
asked  him  upon  what  collateral  the  cw- 
poration  had  obtained  a  credit  of  $5 
million.  I  will  not  imdertake  to  quote 
his  exact  reply.  I  will,  however,  give  the 
substance  of  his  statement.  He  said  it 
was  an  unusual  loan,  in  that  there  was 
no  collateral. 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  endorse- 
ments on  the  note.  He  said.  "No."  He 
repeated  that  it  was  an  unusual  loan.  I 
remarked,  in  a  pleasant  way.  that  I  had 
not  been  able  to  find  that  kind  of  banker. 
He  said  again,  "This  is  an  unusual 
situation." 

I  asked  him  upon  what  reasoning,  in 
his  opinion,  the^banks  issued  a  credit  of 
$6  million.  The  only  answer  he  could 
give  me  was  that  the  banks  were  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  was  pro- 
moting the  satellite  corporation. 

This  is  the  misunderstanding  from 
which  the  mischief  flows.  Even  the 
bankers  are  lending  the  corporation 
money,  really  upon  the  faith  and  credit 
of  the  U.S.  Oovemment  By  this  act  the 
Senate  is  enmeshed,  entrapped,  em- 
broiled, in  the  selection  of  the  officers  of 
the  corporation,  and  ultimately  in  the 
operation  of  the  corporation. 

What  will  be  the  result  when  an 
unwary  citizen  buys  stock.  Just  as  the 


have  extended  credit,  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  United  States  is 
promoting  this  corporatkm,  organised 
exclusively  for  the  proflt  of  stock- 
holders? 

I  am  glad  to  answer  the  Senator. 
That  is  the  question.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  should  permit  itself 
to  be  used  in  the  selection  of  the  direc- 
tors of  a  private  corporation  organised 
entirely  for  proflt;  whether  the  VS. 
Senate  shall  go  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Constitution  and  lend  its  approval 
to  this  bizarre  and  unusual  arrangement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator 
through? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  desist.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  patience. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  made  a  very  inspiring  and 
stirring  speech. 

Bfr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  thinks  for  one  minute  that  he 
is  going  to  compel  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  to  rise  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  begin  to  defend  any  of 
the  salaries  that  have  been  decided  upon 
by  the  directors  of  the  corporation,  he  is 
in  complete  disagreement  with  his 
friend  from  Rhode  Island.  That  is  not 
my  Job.  That  is  not  my  re^x>nsibility. 
The  decision  of  these  men  as  to  salaries 
la  something  for  which  they  are  account- 
able to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  stockholders,  when  they 
come  into  being,  and  even  to  the  banks, 
which  look  for  the  repasrment  of  this 
money.  This  money  will  not  come  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

AU  I  am  saying  is  that  these  nomina- 
tions are  before  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. If  any  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  go  to  the  fitness 
of  the  incorporators,  either  in  connec- 
tion with  the  telephone  call  he  made  to 
the  president  of  the  corporation  or  the 
unsatisfactory  answer  he  received,  that 
is  his  business. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  question  be- 
fore this  body  is  the  fitoeM  of  these 
nominees.  If  the  Senator  thinks  there 
has  been  any  misbehavior,  any  misfea- 
sance or  malfeasance,  he  is  going  to  the 
gravamen  of  the  questicm.  He  is  going 
to  the  issue.  All  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  did  was  say  to  his  friend  from 
Tennessee  that  he  believes  what  the 
President  has  done,  in  furtherance  of 
his  mandate  under  this  law.  a  law  that 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  ot  the  United 
States,  is  constitutional,  not  only  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, but  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General. 

Any  Senator  has  a  perfect  right  to 
question  the  qualifications  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  incorporators.  I.  for  one, 
feel  that  they  are  all  honorable  men.  I 
believe  they  are  all  trying  to  serve  the 
corporation  and  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  ofllce. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
were  to  conduct  a  new  search  for  14 
more  persons,  he  could  not  find  14  more 
desirable  men. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  am  grateful  to  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
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Island  for  his  courtesy  in  yieldiiw  i 
ptdnt  out  once  again  the  statcm^ 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  ^ 
made,  which  I  do  not  believe  oataa^ 
with  the  law  or  the  facts.        -~*«'wi 

The  Senator,  in  referring  to  the  aj. 
arles  of  certain  officials  of  the  eorpotal 
tlon.  said  that  they  must  accoimt  to  t|M 
President  and  to  the  stockholders  tn  ttm 
matter  of  salaries.  That  is  not  aeeordb^ 
to  the  Communications  Satellite  iS. 
The  directors  are  not  responsible  to  tlM 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Oh,  yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  iv^ 
that  statement  to  be  in  the  Rxcou? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Of  course  they 
responsible  to  the  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  to  show  one  prori- 
sion  in  the  act,  in  the  articles  of  iocor- 
poratlon.  or  In  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  which  the  corporatton 
has  been  chartered,  which  places  the 
fiduciary  trust  of  the  directors  of  this 
corporation  in  anyone  except  the  stock- 
holders. I  say  that  the  statement  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  made  it 
not  on  all  fours  with  the  law.  TIk 
Attorney  General  has  held  that  the  in- 
corporators and  directors  are  entirdy 
private,  that  they  have  no  public  re- 
sponsibility. There  is  nothing  in  the 
act  which  makes  them  responsible  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  can  answer  that 
question  in  two  aspects.  First,  the  presi- 
dent and  the  chairman  of  the  board  were 
recommended  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  incorporators. 

They  submitted  the  names  to  the  Pres- 
ident. I  was  not  present,  but  I  hope  the 
President  analyzed  their  bcakground. 
their  competence,  and  their  ability  to 
serve.  I  am  told — I  was  not  present- 
that  at  that  time  they  discussed  vtth 
the  President  what  the  salaries  would 
be.  I  was  not  present.  I  do  not  know. 
That  is  what  I  have  been  told. 

After  the  President  was  satisfied  with 
the  recommendations,  both  of  lir. 
Welch  to  be  chairman  of  the  board  sad 
Mr.  Charyk  to  be  president,  he  sent  their 
names  to  the  Senate  as  incorporators. 
That  was  done  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  determining  at  that  time 
whether  the  men  whose  tuunes  he  wu 
submitting,  including  the  chairman  of 
the  board  and  the  president  and  the 
other  incorporators,  were  qualified,  ao 
that  he  could  ask  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  first  phase. 

The  second  phase  is  in  the  law.  Sec- 
tion 404  reads: 

Bmc.  404.  (a)  Tbe  President  shaU  trmnflgait 
to  tb*  CongreMi  In  January  at  eacli  year  • 
report  which  ahall  Include  a  oomprelMnalit 
deacrlptlon  of  the  activities  and  aooompUtb- 
ments  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
xinder  tbe  national  program  referred  to  la 
aecUon  301(a)(1).  together  with  an  eTalua- 
tlon  of  such  actlrltles  and  accomplUhmentt 
In  termc  of  the  attainment  at  tbe  objeetivw 
of  thU  Act— 

How  does  one  decide  what  objectives 
are  attained,  unless  those  who  operate 
the  corporation  are  brought  to  an  ac- 
counting as  to  whether  or  not  the  attain* 
ment  has  been  made? — 
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-H  im*  noommeitdatlons  for  addltlooal  leg- 
fjIiiTe  Of  otb«r  aoUon  whkib.  the  Preaktent 
xoMj  eooaldsr  nece— ary  or  desirsble  for  the 
gttatni&eat  of  locb  objectii 


We  wrote  that  into  the  law. 

/b)  Ttm  oovporatiOB  ahaU  tranamlt  to  tbe 
Yit^il — *  and  tbe  Ooogreea.  annually  and  at 
„y,f>  oUiar  Umaa  ••  It  deema  d— irable.  a  oom- 
-(^bsnalTe  and  detailed  report  at  its  opera- 
tiaoM.  activities,  and  accompUsbments  under 
tbiB  Act. 

The  President,  under  the  law.  is  given 
tbe  responsibility  of  gaging  the  attain- 
ments and  aooompUshments  of  the  cor- 
poration, as  a  basis  for  a  report  to  Con- 
gitaa  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  say 
(hat  these  men  have  a  responsibility  for 
the  attainmtfit  of  the  objective  and  are 
responsible  to  the  President  who.  In  turn, 
is  revonslble  for  sending  his  report  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  PresideDt.  will  the 
Senator  yield  one  more  timeT 

lir.  PASTORS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  patience 
el  my  ^ttatlnguished  friend.  I  bold  him 
m  warm  esteem  and  regard,  as  he  knows. 
T  ttlurtrate  our  dlsagTeement  on  this 
puiieular  point.  I  should  like  to  read  one 
eantenoe  from  the  opinion  of  tbe  Attor- 
uar  GeaeraL  If  Senator  wish  to  read 
the  enUrs  c»inion.  they  can  find  it  be- 
fiBiiliv  at  pace  97  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  hecu-ings,  serial  6.  I  will  read 
this  sentence,  and  then  desist.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island: 

With  tbsas  dlrectlTSs  in  the  act.  there 
«ould  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  ineor- 
poratora.  as  dlrectora.  would  have  tbe  aame 
status  and  responsibilities  as  individuals 
MTTinf  on  the  board  of  an  ordinary  buslneas 
corporation  and  will  be  holding  private,  not 
puUle,  poets. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  that. 
However,  the  same  law  contains  section 
404.  which  I  have  read  to  the  Senator. 
What  the  Senator  has  read  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Attorney  General,  with 
which  I  find  no  fault.  Section  404  deals 
with  the  attainment  of  objectives.  How 
can  we  assume  that  these  officers  of  the 
corporation  are  not  responsible  to  the 
Rreaident.  and  that  he  will  not  ascertain 
whether  they  are  carrying  out  their 
functions  properly  in  attaining  the 
objectives? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  fiduciary  obligation 
of  the  directors  of  this  corporation  is  ex- 
clusively to  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration. There  is  no  responsibility  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  say  there  Is. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcord  the  memorandimi 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
nominations  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  as  incorporators  and  directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoKO.  as  follows: 

MXMORANOUIC        Rk       CotTSm  UllDWAUTT        07 

SsNAR  CoxnaMATioM  or  PnaoMs  Nomi- 

NATXD  BT  THC  PSSSIBEWT  AS  iNCOaPOSaTCWS 

ANB  DaacToes  or  rm  OomcrnvTcanoits 
SAiwLUTi  Ooar. 

On  Tneatey,  March  19,  196S.  •  qaeatkm 
was  raised  on  the  Senate  Soar  abowt  the 
coostitutioiiaUty  si>d  proprtetf  of  eonflnna- 
tlon  by  tbe  Senate  of  pereoaa  appointed  ky 


Prealdent  Kennedy  as  looocporators  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  Any  con- 
stitutional question  with  respect  to  tbe 
procedure  prescribed  by  statute  for  the  i^- 
potntment  of  these  persons  warrants  the 
attention  of  the  executlTS  branch  wbleh 
miist  make  such  appointments. 

It  was  indicated  that  tbe  oonatltuUonal 
question  went  to  confirmation  "of  oflloers 
and  directors  of  a  purely  private  corpora- 
Uon."  It  was  added  that  section  3  of  article 
n  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  "offlcers  ot 
the  ITnited  States"  (CoNoaaasKmAX.  Raooao, 
Mar.   19,   1963.  p.  4664). 

Tbe  CotnmvinlcaUocB  BatelUte  Act  of  1962 
(PubUc  Law  •7-624.  approved  Aug.  31,  1962, 
7«  SUt.  419)  requires  that  tbe  President 
"shall  appoint  Incorporators,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  aball  serve  as 
the  initial  board  of  directors  until  the  first 

annual  maetUig  of  stookboldet* (esc. 

809).  Tbe  act  rvrtber  provides  that,  after 
such  annual  meeting,  three  ot  tte  16  direc- 
tors "ahall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  Stetes.  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  •  •  •  (sec.  SOS 
(•)). 

Article  n,  seoUoo  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
referred  to  abow,  provides  in  pertinent  part 
that  the  Prssldeat  "sliaU  nommats,  and  by 
and  with  tb»  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
Ministers  and  Consuls.  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme Court,  and  all  other  Offlcers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shaU  be  eeUbllahed  by  Law;  but  ttie  Con- 
gress may  by  L«w  vest  the  Appointment  of 
such  Inferior  OAeers  as  they  think  proper. 
In  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments." 

It  appears  that  the  questioner  was  right  in 
not  regarding  the  Incorporators  and  direc- 
tors of  the  aateUlto  corporation  as  "oMoers 
of  the  United  SUtae."  but  It  does  not  foUow 
that,  on  that  aooouat,  they  may  not  eonstl- 
tuttonaUy  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  the  incorporators 
of  the  CommunlcatioDs  Satellite  Co^)-  nor 
the  three  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  the  initial  public  stock  offer- 
ing are  oOean  of  the  United  States.  The 
act,  in  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  cor- 
poration, espreasly  states  In  saotton  901  that 
it  Is  a  corporation  "for  proflt  which  will  not 
be  an  agency  or  establishment  of  the  VS. 
Oovemment."  Btwed  on  this  and  other  cod- 
sMteratlons,  the  Attorney  General  on  October 
SS,  1969,  gave  the  President  his  optnton 
that  Bsltber  the  incorporators  nor  tlie  three 
directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  oonasnt  of  the  Senate  under  the  act 
are  offlcers  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
such  appointment. 

In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
corporators were  not  "officers  of  the  United 
States,"  the  foregoing  opinion  considered 
the  taet  that  the  act  requires  Senate  oonHr- 
matlnti  for  their  appolntiasnt.  While  rec- 
ognising that  under  article  n,  section  2,  of- 
flcers of  the  United  States,  with  certain 
exceptions  not  relevant  here,  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  the  opinion  goes  on  to 
point  out  that  "article  n,  section  3.  clause  a. 
does  not  state,  and  it  does  not  foUow  there- 
from, or  troB  anything  else  in  tbe  Constltu- 
ttan.  that  every  appointment  aathorised  by 
law  which  is  preceded  by  nomination  and 
confirmation  necessarUy  renders  tbe  ap- 
pointee an  officer  of  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  his  functions  and  the  provisions 
of  the  law  ptmuant  to  wlilch  be  was  ap- 
pointed." In  support  of  this,  the  opinion 
cites  2  Story,  Cofnmentarles  on  the  Consti- 
tution {bth  ad.  19*1) ,  page  tm-,  the  views  of 
■eprseentatiro  Bioody  set  fOrtk  la  Hoose  ■•- 
port  Mo.  2209,  Mth  Oongrsas,  Sd  iiiiHiii 
11:   and  Corwln,  Tht  ^retident:  Ogtee 


Poirerj  (1957  ed.).  page  971.  The  Utter  M^- 
thority  refers  to  tlM  appolMtmant,  with 
.Senate  oonflrmatlon.  of  liaayMfs  of  Qoa- 
gress  as  negotiating  ooaMalsaloasrs 
polnU  out  that  If  thsse  appoJatments 
to  "offloss"  they  might  vloiate  artMe  I. 
tlon  6,  clavse  9,  of  the  Oonstttutton,  pro- 
hibiting almultaneous  laeumlMney  -as  * 
liember  of  Congress  and  la  "any  ofltoe  un- 
the  Unitsd  States  •  •  •.-  in  theae 
ther^ore.  the  Senate  oonOcmed  ap- 
pointments to  positions  which  wsce  not 
"offloes."  In  other  words,  while  ertlole  H. 
section  2,  of  the  Constitutlan  may  rsoulie 
Senate  confirmation  to  flU  certain  "%Mom," 
the  procedure  of  appolntmant  wita  Senate 
oonflrmatlon  is  not  a  -^—TtilTBttnns  1 1 j  pstt- 
hlblted  prooedure  for  aU  posltloas  which 
are  not  "oOoea." 

Congress  clearly  had  authority  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  the  OoaHnunioations 
SateUlte  Corp.  as  a  private  oorporation, 
uiuler  the  broad  powers  of  Coagrsas  under 
article  I.  section  8.  of  tlM  OoneUtvtlon  to 
regulate  and  thus  to 
meroe  and  to  make  laws  \ 
to  accomplish  these  ends.  Tba 
Court  has  long  rsnngn  Inert  tbat 
acting  under  Its  ssprass  powers  and  tbe 
broad  discretion  oonfsrrod  by  tbe  neoassazy 
and  proper  clauee.  may  oreats  private  a*  well 
as  govemaaental  oorporatlana.  and  that  stioh 
private  corporations  may  be  for  profit.  See 
Leysi  reader  Cte.  110  UJl.  dSl  at  4ift  (1994) . 
referring  to  the  power  of  rrniigi  nes  to  Incor- 
porate natloiua  banks  for  preAt  m  well  set- 
tled. Tbe  Supreme  Court,  moreover,  haa  up- 
h^d  the  oonsUtutloaallty  of  an  act  of 
Congress  which  not  only  created  a  private 
oorporation  for  profit  as  an  exercise  of  the 
ocHnmeroe  power  but  which  even  identified 
by  name  eeveiml  of  the  inoorporataas  in  the 
statute.  Luxton  v.  North  Mi9er  Brldfe  Co., 
169  VB.  626  (1994).  Ibsre  to  aothii«  In 
article  n.  secUon  2.  or  elsewhere  in  the  Oon- 
sUtutlon  which  protUMts  Oongrsas  from 
qiedf ylng  a  prooedure  like  that  set  forth  In 
article  n,  section  2.  for  *"»«'nM»g  tha  oos- 
porate  positions  which  Congress  has  viOldly 
crsated. 

Even  if  the  act  had  not  esprsssly  provided 
for  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  these  la- 
oorporators  and  directors,  there  wonld  be 
nothing  improper  in  the  Frastrtenl's  «^*«*«^««g 
the  advloe  and  consent  of  tke  SeaaSe  In 
making  these  appointmsnti^  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate's aeoording  to  the  President  Us  advloe 
and  consent.  According  to  a  memorandum 
transmitted  to  Senator  liaCi.BLXAM  on 
March  17,  1949.  by  Peyton  Vaed,  'iTfirrsnt 
to  the  Attorney  Oensral.  "tbe  PrealdenS  m 
oarrylng  out  his  executive  Cnnctloai  may 
consult  with  whom  ba  pleases.  Ttm  Resi- 
dent frequently  ooneulte  with  congreaslanal 
leaders  •  •  •  even  on  matters  which  may 
be  oonaldered  solsly  wltliln  tlie  purview  of 
tbe  Executive  •  •  •"  Senate  Beport  No.ass, 
91et  Congress.  1st  asasion.  pi«e  99.  Obvi- 
ously the  Senate  aa  a  whole  haa  aa  mvteh 
power  to  respond  to  requeete  for  eonaulta- 
tlon  as  do  indlviduala. 

The  provision  for  Senate  confirmation  here 
does  not  infringe  on  the  powers  of  tbe 
President.  The  President  has  raised  no  iasne 
on  this  score.  Moreover,  In  providing  for 
the  creation  of  a  private  ooiparatloa.  Con- 
gress might  have  accorded  tbe  Prssldent  no 
functions  at  all  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Incorporators  or  the  directors,  so  long  as 
the  President's  powers  were  not  otherwise 
impaired.  Just  as  the  States  have  done  in 
providing  for  the  creattoa  of  private  corpo- 
rations under  general  eavperatlan  taws,  and 
as  Congress  itself  has  done  In  enafting  tbe 
biislness  corporation  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  exercise  of  power  Involved  In  Senate 
eooflnnation  here  is  a  modeat  one  In  the 
light  of  tradition^  legislative  power  over 
oorpoeatloiu.  VadH*  Anglo- Omartrsw  law. 
the  sovereign  may  provide  for  tke  ereatloa 
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at  earpenMcoa  for  a  taroad  rarlety  of  pur- 
poMs.  and  nay  prorMe  for  the  KlenUfyinc 
of  tha  IndlfMuala  wbo  will  own  or  oonatl- 
tute  raeh  a  eovporatiCB  In  a  variety  of  way*. 
Tlras  tha  aet  ct  Inly  1.  IBM.  aa  amended  (is 
S^t.  80e) .  ptOTkted  that  the  President  name 
5  of  the  IB  dlreetore  of  the  union  Pacific 
Ballroad  Co.  Moreover.  Congrees  haa  cre- 
ated many  nonprofit  oorporatlonB.  aa  set 
forth  In  title  M  of  the  United  SUtee  Oode. 
whleh  Itke  the  one  under  dtaeuaelon  are  pri- 
vate In  the  eenae  of  being  nongovernmental, 
and  In  doing  ao  Coogreaa  haa  frequently  pre- 
•crlbed  by  statute  the  actual  names  of  the 
Individuals  who  constitute  ruch  corporations. 
8oefa  leglalatlve  naming  of  Individuals  would 
seem  a  much  greater  assertion  of  legislative 
power  to  participate  In  the  appointment  of 
corporate  olllclals  than  the  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  Incorporators  and  directors  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prealdent  xmder  the  Commu- 
nlcattona  SateUite  Act  of  1963. 

Comment  Is  also  In  order  on  the  descrip- 
tion, quoted  above,  of  tbe  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  as  "purely  private"  and 
therefore  presumably  not  warranting  sen- 
atorial attention  to  the  nominations  In 
qoeatlon.  Tbe  corporation  cannot  be  placed 
outside  the  proper  reach  of  Federal  attention 
by  the  label  "purely  private."  WhUe  the 
corporation  Is  certainly  private  In  the  sense 
of  not  being  a  part  of  the  Oovemment,  It 
la  by  no  means  Identical  to  the  ordinary, 
average  Anaerlcan  business  firm  In  the  degree 
to  which  It  warrants  Inomunlty  from  govern- 
mental attention. 

Merely  sa  a  pubUe  utility  and  a  common 
carrier  In  foreign  oommerce,  the  corporation 
Is  affected  with  a  public  Intereet  requiring 
Oovemment  regulation,  which  the  act  of 
ooune  provides.  While  the  usual  pattern  for 
utility  materprlses  U  private  ownership  with 
Oovemment  regulation.  It  would  have  been 
quite  oonsututlonal  to  provide  for  Oovem- 
ment ownership,  as  Indeed  was  urged  by 
some  Senators  in  the  last  Congress.  If  there 
was  no  constitutional  objection  to  total  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  control,  there  would 
seem  Uttle  force  In  the  position  that  the 
Senate  lacks  the  more  limited  power  of  con- 
firming these  nominations  as  provided  In  the 
act. 

Over  and  above  the  public  utility,  common 
carrier  status  of  the  Satellite  Corp..  it  is  a 
propw  subject  for  senatorial  concern  in  con- 
firming these  nomlnatloas  because  of  its 
unique  and  Important  national  role  In  our 
overall  foreign  relattoos  and  apace  effort. 
Viewed  in  thla  Ught,  the  corporation  is  not 
"purely  private."  because  it  performs  key 
functions  In  major  areas  of  public  policy. 
At  a  time  when  the  United  States  la  vitally 
interested  In  the  economic  health  and  de- 
velopment of  all  the  free  world,  in  leadership 
In  the  peaceftil  uses  of  space,  and  in  donon- 
stratlng  to  the  world  the  progress  attain- 
able through  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
Oommxmlcations  SateUite  Corp..  although 
private.  Is  an  eminently  proper  subject  of 
public  and  govo-nmental  attention,  includ- 
ing the  Senate  confirmations  in  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield.  But  first  I 
should  like  to  state  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions marking  up  the  supplemental  ap- 
proprialon  bill  has  called  a  meeting  for 
1 :  30  tills  afternoon.  I  will  remain  in  the 
Chamber  as  long  as  I  am  needed  here. 
However,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
nominations  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Andkbsoh].  and 
he  will  be  present  after  I  leave.  However, 
if  Senators  have  any  further  questions, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber as  long  as  I  am  needed  in  order  to 
answer  them. 


AprUn 


Mr.    LAUSCHE. 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  the 
reooOection  that  in  the  act  authorizing 
the  establislunent  of  the  corporation 
there  is  section  302,  which  provides: 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
appoint  incorporators,  by  end  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors  until 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  stockholders — 

And  so  forth. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    It  is  upon  the  basis  of 
this  language  that  the  nominations  have 
been  made  and  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  asked.     Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct.    The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  takes  the  posi- 
tion   Uiat    under   the   Constitution    the 
Senate  had  no  business  to  insert  the  pro- 
visi<m  requiring  the  Senate  to  confirm, 
because  that  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  answer  is  that 
Congress,  having  created  this  organiza- 
tion, had  the  p>ower  to  include  in  the 
act  such  conditions  as  it  deemed  advis- 
able. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Provided  such  condi- 
tions were  not  in  contravention  of  the 
Constitution;  and  I  say  that  the  act  is 
not  in  contravention  of  the  Constitution. 
BCr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 
liCr.  MORSE.     I  merely  wish  to  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  time  element 
which  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
raised,  because  I  wish  to  accommodate 
the  Senate.    I  intend  to  present  a  legal 
argument  which  is  directly  opposite  to 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    I  realize  that. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  shall  require  2  hours 
or  more  to  present  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  AhdersonI  is  in  charge  of  the  nomi- 
nati<Mis.  Last  year  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  considered  the  bill  last,  and 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  bill  then.  This 
year,  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  considered  it  last.  The 
nominations  are  in  very  capable  bands. 
If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  needs 
me  for  anything.  I  shall  be  available.  I 
expect  to  return  to  the  Chamber  shortly. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
some  legal  issues  may  be  involved  in  the 
discussion  this  afternoon.  Therefore, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sol 
Lindenbaum.  attorney  adviser  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  may  be  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  assist  me 
during  the  debate  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  nominations  of  the  incorporators 
under  the  Communications  Satellite  Act. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  Hie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Presideni,.  I 
am  not  an  attorney.  I  never  studied  law 
a  day  in  my  life.  Therefore,  I  feel  the 
need  of  smne  legal  advice. 


Mr.   President,   will        It  is  diflicult  for  a 


person  who  is  tmi 
an  attorney  to  take  part  in  the  debaS 
this  afternoon.  This  probably  adds^ 
my  general  confusion,  because  I  h«^ 
been  wondering,  as  these  diseuMlons 
have  been  taking  place,  where  the  uZ 
should  be  drawn  between  the  •pftolau 
ment  of  incorporators  and  the  appotau 
ment  of  ambassadors.  I  have  been  woo. 
dering.  for  example,  how  Wtngtmt 
Churchill  became  an  honorary  citlan 
of  the  United  SUtes.  I  read  the  Oo^ 
stitution  to  try  to  ascertain  wheQm 
there  was  a  specific  provision  for  hg^ 
orary  citizenship.  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  Congress  does  what  It 
deems  to  be  expedient;  and  until  the 
Supreme  Court  sets  such  action  aside  It 
remains  the  law  of  the  land. 
Mr.   GORE.     Mr. 
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the 


President,  will 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  action  of  Oxign^ 
with  respect  to  the  eminent  irtstr— m 
Winston  Churohill  was  a  ceremonial  act 
One  might  regard  the  eonflrmation  of  the 
nominati(Hu  of  inoorporatore  of  the 
Satellite  Corp.  as  a  oeremonial  proce- 
dure. However,  the  mischiefs  that  esM 
flow  from  this  color  of  approval  •■« 
many,  whereas  I  see  no  mischief  ttet 
could  flow  from  the  ceremonial  aet  hoB- 
oring  a  distinguished  leader  with  hon- 
orary citizenship. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  only  goes  % 
illustrate  the  difficulties  of  not  undtt- 
standing  law.  I  do  not  understand  tbe 
difference  between  a  oeremonial  law  and 
a  law. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  competence  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  to  be  in  attendance  at 
a  meeting.  There  were  experts  and 
technical  experts.  We  spent  consider- 
able time  in  trying  to  determine  the  dif- 
ference between  experts  and  technical 
experts. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  afternoon  I 
might  discuss  the  competence  of  the 
nominees  to  be  directors.  That  queslta 
seems  not  to  be  involved.  I  i4>preclate 
the  action  of  the  Senator  from  Tenneane 
in  more  or  less  removing  that  qnestlan 
from  the  field  of  discussion. 

When  the  hearing  was  held  on  the 
nominations  of  these  incorporators,  I 
tried  hard  to  ascertain  how  competent 
they  were.  Some  of  them  were  new  to 
me.  Some  were  persons  I  had  known  fW 
a  long  time.  One  of  the  individuals  oo 
the  list  was  a  man  with  whom  I  had  had 
many  transactions  in  his  legislative  ca- 
pacity 15  years  earlier.  Another  was  Mr. 
George  L.  Klllion,  with  whom  I  served 
in  official  capacities  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  President  Truman's  Cabinet.  An- 
other, Sidney  J.  Weinberg.  I  knew  had 
been  called  upon  by  the  President  many 
times  for  financial  advice  and  assistance. 
Therefore.  I  was  interested  in  trying  to 
ascertain  whether  the  caliber  of  the  other 
nominees  measured  up  to  that  of  the  in- 
dividuals whom  I  had  known.  I  am 
happy  to  report  to  the  Senate  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  question  of  the 
competency  of  the  nominees  was  well  es- 
tablished by  hearings  which  the  commit- 
tee conducted. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  •»- 
proved    the    articles    of    incorporatloiL 


H^iai  Is  provided  for  by  tbe  law.  There 
an  tkoM  viio  miff  ht  not  have  liked  vntj 
akaa  in  tte  law.  I  ayself  wouM 
enjoyed  haHnc  an  opportunity  to 

_  oD  the  arttdes  of  inoorporadoii. 
We  are  all  sure  that  we  can  write  provi- 
ilaBs  better  than  someone  else.  I  would 
tiave  included  in  the  articles  of  iiMXupo- 
ration  provisions  which  perhaps  would 
liAve  been  sonaewhat  different  from  what 
voe  included.  In  the  hearings  and  in 
ttie  subsequent  discussion  certain  facts 
«er«  developed  which  might  tiave  war- 
ranted a  change  had  we  operated  in  a 
diiferent  fashion  from  what  we  did. 

By  law,  the  responsibility  was  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  not 
upon  the  Committee  on  Aeroiuiutlcal  and 
Space  Sciences,  to  approve  the  articles 
at  incorporation.  Therefore,  the  Presi- 
dent discharged  his  obligation  and  trans- 
acted his  business.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies to  the  directors  whose  nominations 
are  now  before  the  Senate.  Congress 
wrote  into  tbe  law  language  which  pro- 
vides that  the  nomlnatioos  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

As  I  remember,  the  bill  as  it  was  orig- 
inally submitted  by  the  administration 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  and  turned  over  to  me 
following  a  discussion  with  the  late  Sen- 
ator Kerr,  did  rK>t  provide  for  conflrma- 
tioo.  I  hope  I  am  making  a  correct 
stat^nent.  because  I  am  speaking  from 
memory,  not  iiaving  seen  the  language 
for  some  time.  Nevertheless,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power,  the  Senate  decided 
tliat  it  wanted  the  opportunity  to  see 
wtu>  the  iiMx>rporators  would  be.  So  tbe 
Senate  wrote  into  the  bill  the  provision 
that  the  nomiruiUons  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Senate,  so  that  it  might 
tnov  the  type  of  men  who  would  take 
on  this  great  responsibility  which,  to  be 
sure,  involves  commercial  enterprise  on 
the  one  hand,  but  may,  before  the  ac- 
tivity is  finished,  involve  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  defense  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  height  com- 
munications satellites  wQl  go.  I  have  no 
idea  of  the  planned  use  of  them.  I  only 
know  that  ru>t  long  ago  the  comxalttee 
looked  at  the  budget  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted by  NASA  to  the  Space  Commit- 
tee. It  contains  over  $50  million  for 
communication  satellites  research. 
Therefore,  I  assume  that  that  means  tbey 
win  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Satellite 
Corp. 

Of  course,  we  would  all  like  to  have 
these  things  done  differently.  I  have 
Just  said  that  I  wished  I  might  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  rewrite  the  act. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  deal  with  the  law 
as  it  is.  As  the  law  now  stands,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  Senate  must  confirm  the 
nominations  of  incorporators  submitted 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seimtor  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  there  not  one  other 
course  available,  namely,  the  amendment 
of  the  act? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  Prom  the  very 
first  day  that  Congress  convened  at  this 
session,  there  was  an  opportunity  to  In- 
troduce a  bin  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  amendment  of  the  act.    It 


was  some  time  before  Senators  were  as- 
ticned  to  committees,  baft  I  am  sure  that 
tl^  aUe  Senator  from  Waabington  [Mr. 
Mamnmoa]  would  have  called  a  meet- 
ing of  his  coounittee  to  omiaider  any 
proposed  change  in  the  act  to  repeal  this 
section.  I  know  that  when  I  became 
chairman  of  the  Space  Committee,  I 
would  have  been  extremely  happy  to 
have  held  a  hearing  on  that  particular 
subject.  But  there  is  no  such  measure 
before  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  assume 
that  the  Senate  is  satisfied  with  the  lan- 
guage in  the  act,  because,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  Senator  or  R^ixresentatlve  has 
introduced  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  act.  with  the  exception  of  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  tbe  aUe  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SPsaKMAMl.  dealing  with 
small  business.  The  point  I  was  trying 
to  make  was  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
haa  been  no  proposal  introduced  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  House  to  change 
the  provision  requiring  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  the  ncnninations  of  di- 
rectors. 

Th««fore,  the  Senate  must  deal  with 
the  question  before  it  Consequaitly,  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  apmove  the 
nominations  of  the  directors,  and  then 
get  <m  with  its  other  work. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
many  of  tbe  r^;>orts  which  have  been 
presented.  I  have  tried  aa  best  a  lay- 
man can  to  read  the  legal  (H>inions  and 
conclude  what  is  invcdved. 

In  the  80th  Congreea.  lat  session,  a 
report  issued  on  February  19, 1947.  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  includes  aa 
appendix  entitled  "Corporations  Char- 
tered by  Special  Act  of  Congress."  Tbe 
appendix  cites  288  such  charter  stat- 
utes, beginning  with  tbe  statute  charter- 
ing the  First  Bank  of  ttie  United  States, 
an  act  of  February  25.  1791,  and  eiKllng 
with  tbe  act  chartering  tbe  City  of  Clin- 
ton Bridge  Commission — an  act  dated 
December  21,  1944.  Many  of  these  stat- 
utes, particularly  those  enacted  in  re- 
cent years,  authorize  the  inctuiwration 
of  patriotic  organizations,  veterans  or- 
ganizations, scientific  organizations,  or 
charitable  organizations. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  group  of  peo- 
ple became  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame.  If 
I  am  not  incorrect  in  my  recollection, 
the  present  occupant  of  tbe  chair,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson], 
who  then  was  Governor  of  Wyoming, 
himself  participated  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  the  Cowboy  Hall  of 
Fame.  I  was  instrumental  in  tbe  intro- 
duction of  the  bill  which  provided  for 
its  establishment;  and  the  bill  was  en- 
acted. Perhaps  that  action  was  hardly 
consistent  with  our  other  duties.  None- 
theless, no  damage  was  done;  and  a  1^ 
institution  has  been  established  in  Okla- 
homa City.  I  could  have  selected  a 
better  location — one  a  few  hundred 
miles  to  the  West,  or  perhaps  a  few 
hundred  miles  to  the  Northwest.  Never- 
theless, the  institution  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Oklahoma  City,  in  line  with  the 
desires  and  ambitions  of  certain  persons 
at  certain  times. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Sena- 


t(»-  from  New  Mexico  yield  to  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  does  not  wish  to  draw 
serloxis  analogy  between  organlsationa, 
auch  as  tbe  Boy  Scouts,  the  Ameriean 
Legion,  aiki  the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame, 
and  a  private  corporation  organised  en- 
tirely for  profit  These  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent matters. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
referred  to  the  Bank  of  tbe  United 
States.  I  suggest  that  if  we  study  our 
history,  we  find  that  was  a  rather  un- 
fortunate episode;  but  even  in  that  case 
the  Govenunent  of  the  United  States 
owned  part  of  tbe  corporation's  stock. 
However,  I  sutunit  that  I  have  not  l>een 
aUe  to  find — and  neith^  has  the  Con- 
gressional Library — aity  instanoe  in  tbe 
history  of  our  country  in  which  the  U^. 
Senate  gave  its  advioe  and  consent  to  tbe 
appointment  of  directon  of  an  entirely 
privately  owned  corporation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  that  reminds  me  of  tbe  biblical 
expression : 

Wbom  tbarefore  y«  ignorantly  worship, 
him  declare  I  unto  you. 

So  I  say  that  although  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  may  be  pertinent;  I  am  not 
sure  that  It  is,  because  as  a  layman,  not 
as  a  lawyer,  I  may  have  missed  the  point. 

As  I  was  saying,  Mr.  President,  many 
of  these  statutes,  particularly  those 
enacted  in  recent  years,  established  ot 
authorized  incorpQrati<m  of  paJtriotic. 
veterans,  educational,  scientific,  and 
charitable  organizations.  Others,  how- 
ever, were  tbe  corporate  charters  of 
strictly  private  corporati<ms  or  private 
corporations  affected  witb  a  public  in- 
terest. Of  tbe  70  entries  prior  to  1860. 
the  majority  were  for  banking,  insurance, 
turnpike  and  canal  companies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  area.  During  and 
after  the  CivU  War.  acts  of  Congress 
provided  for  incorporation  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  act  of  July  1. 1862;  the 
Northern  Pacific,  act  of  July  2. 1864:  the 
Atlantic  li  Pacific,  act  of  July  27,  1866; 
and  the  Texas  Pacific,  act  of  March  3. 
1871;  as  weH  as  local  District  of  Colum- 
bia corporaticms.  Continental  and  Capi- 
tol Hotels,  acts  of  Mar^  3,  1865;  SJid 
private  corporations  without  any  ap- 
parent Federal  or  District  of  Columbia 
characteristic,  for  example,  Loomls 
Aerial  Telegraph  Co.,  act  of  January  21, 
1873. 

Many  of  the  congressional  charters 
have  included  a  list  of  individuals  desig- 
nated as  incorporators.  In  effect,  this 
has  been  a  means  by  which  not  only  the 
Senate  but  also  the  House  advised  and 
consented  to  nominations  of  incorpo- 
rators and  directors  submitted  by  the 
President  In  other  cases,  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  subordinate  Government  offi- 
cial has  been  authorized  to  name  in- 
corporators. No  case  has  been  found 
in  which  the  President's  appointment  of 
incorporators  was  made  subject  to  the 
advice  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate. 
However,  there  is  at  least  one  major 
statutory  precedent  for  Senate  confir- 
mation of  the  President's  appointment 
of  members  of  the  board  of  directora  of 
a  private  corporation  for  profit  which. 
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Uke  the  Oommtinlcatlons  Satellite  Corp., 
WM  affected  with  a  public  Interest  and 
subject  to  special  limitations  in  light  of 
the  public  Interest.  This  Is  the  statute 
establlshinff  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  BUtes. 

The  earliest  congressional  charter  for 
a  corporation  was  the  act  of  February 
25.  17»1,  providing  for  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States— 1  Stat.  191.    In  this 
legislation,  the  President  was  authorised 
to  appoint  three  persons  to  superintend 
the  opening  of  subscriptions  to  the  capi- 
tal stock.    Such  appointments  were  not 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.     The  charter  provided  for  a  25- 
member  bocurd  of  directors  to  be  elected 
by    the    stockholders.    Although    the 
United  States  was  authorized  to  sub- 
scribe 20  percent  of  the  authorized  cxgA- 
tal  of  $10  million,  there  was  no  special 
provision  for  appointment  or  election  of 
directors  representing  the  Oovemment. 
The  legislation  establishing  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes— act  of  April 
10.  1816.  3  Stat.  266— followed  a  s(»ne- 
what  different  pattern.    As  in  the  1791 
act,  the  President  was  given  authority, 
not  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,   to   appoint  commissioners 
to  superintend  the  subscription  proce- 
dure.   The  number  of  directors  was  fixed 
at  25.    Of  this  number  five — who  had  to 
be  stockholders — were  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate."  3  Stat.  269.    The 
prcHTortion   of   presidentially    appointed 
directors  corresponded  to  the  precentage 

of  the  total  capital  stock — $35  million 

which  the  United  States  was  required  to 
subscribe.  But  the  provision  for  such 
directors  was  not  contingent  on  reten- 
tion by  the  Oovemment  of  such  stock 
or  any  mlnlmimi  percentage. 

The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  similar  in  certain  fimdamental  re- 
spects to  the  Commxmications  Satellite 
Corp.  It  was  a  private  corporation  in 
the  sense  that  its  stock  could  be  piu-- 
chased — and  80  percent  of  the  original 
offering  was  reserved  for  purchase — by 
private  investors— "Individuals,  com- 
panies, or  corporations."  The  stock- 
holders other  than  the  United  States 
could  elect  20  of  the  25  directors.  The 
five  Presidentially  appointed  directors 
did  not  thereby  become  officers  of  the 
Oovemment.  The  Supreme  Coiut  so 
stated  in  Osbom  v.  BaTik  of  the  United 
States.  9  Wheat.  738  at  866-7  (1824). 
The  directors  were  authorized  to  appoint 
officers  and  employees,  and  to  manage 
the  corporation.  The  corporation  was 
given  the  powers  customary  for  a  private 
corporation.  Specific  authority  was 
given  to  declare  semiannual  dividends  of 
the  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  the 
function  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  inherently  quasi-public.  It 
had.  in  effect,  a  monopoly  position  as 
banking  agent  for  the  VB.  Treasury  and 
for  the  deposit  of  Federal  fimds. 

The  enabling  legislation,  consequently, 
subjected  the  corporation  to  special 
limitations  reflecting  the  public  interest. 
Just  as  the  Commimications  Satellite 
Act  of  1962  surrounds  the  Communica- 


tlMis  Satellite  Corp.,  with  Government 
contnds.  m  addition  to  the  Presidential 
authority  to  aiHwint  5  of  the  36  directors 
of  the  bank— by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate — ceilings  were 
set  on  the  total  amount  of  debt  that 
could  be  incurred  by  the  bank  and  on 
the  amount  of  particular  loans  in  par- 
ticular categories.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  given  special  authority  to 
reqiUre  reports  and  to  inspect  the  gen- 
eral accounts  of  the  bank.  The  bank 
was  required  to  give,  without  charge, 
"the  necessary  facilities  for  transferring 
the  public  funds  from  place  to  place." 

As  was  said  during  the  course  of  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
policy  in  the  creation  of  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  SUtes  was  "to  give 
it  a  double  character — to  combine  in  it 
the  elements  of  public  and  private  in- 
terest"— 29  Annals  of  Congress,  column 
1144. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield,  but  I  do  so 
with  the  faintest  degree  of  trepidation, 
because  my  dear  friend  from  Oregon  is 
a  skillful  lawyer.  I  hope  that  he  will 
try  to  protect  my  rights. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  did  not  rise  to  discuss 
a  legal  point  at  all.  I  ask  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  whether  he  is  familiar 
with  the  record  of  the  bank  and  what 
happened  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  assume  that  it 
did  not  do  very  well.  I  assume  that  there 
will  be  days  when  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  will  not  do  very  well. 
But  when  I  worry  about  the  Coomnmi- 
cations  Satellite  Corp.,  I  am  reassured 
by  reading  the  long  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject that  was  held  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  year.  While  I  lay  ill  in  New 
Mexico  I  read  the  debate.  I  read  that 
anticipated  profits  from  the  operations 
of  the  corporation  would  roll  in  in  such 
enormous  amoimts  that  Senators  de- 
sired to  protect  the  public. 

Therefore  I  assume  that  we  may  have 
the  same  experience  with  that  corpora- 
tion as  we  had  with  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  It  might  not  be  such 
a  melon  after  all. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  such  result  will  fiow  from  the  satel- 
lite corporation.  I  think  it  will  be 
pretty  much  a  losing  venture.  But  be- 
cause of  procedures  established  in  the 
act,  American  taxpayers  will  be  called 
upon  time  and  time  again  to  pay  up  in 
order  to  keep  the  corporation  afioat. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  a  very 
clever  design  in  the  bill  to  give  the 
American  people  the  impression  that 
the  members  of  the  board  of  the  corpo- 
ration in  some  way  and  some  how  repre- 
sent the  public  interest  Instead  of  a 
private  interest. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  will  not  argue 
with  my  long-time  friend  on  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  been  one  of  those  who  have 
said  that  all  types  of  businesses  have 
their  dangers.  I  have  occasionally  in- 
vested a  little  risk  capital  in  some  proj- 
ect that  looked  extremely  good,  and  I 
have  had  it  txim  out  very  badly.    Occa- 
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siooally  I  have  invested  In  an  entenvt^ 
that  I  thought  would  be  horrible  andit 
has  brought  me  the  finest  dlviZZi? 
Therefore,  I  have  concluded  that iSL 
nothing  about  the  Investment  bos^? 
because  things  that  I  have  oountedcun 
have  turned  out  badly,  and  things  »£ 
I  have  rarely  counted  upon  have  tZ. 
turned  dividends.  ^ 

I  cannot  tell  the  able  Senator  tnm 
Oregon  what  might  happen  with  reli^Z 
to  the  Communications  Satellite  Con 
I  can  only  say  that  a  corporatiooto 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  d<^lan 
are  invested  involves  the  same  chaaee 
of  failure  as  of  success.  Ther^ore,  «• 
ought  to  name  as  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  those  who  have  the  smartest 
business  brains  that  we  can  find. 

In  my  time  I  have  organised  a  few 
small  corporations.  I  organized  an  in. 
surance  company,  which  I  believe  Is  stin 
solvent  and  occasionally  contributes  to 
my  financial  well-being.  But  I  had 
named  to  the  board  of  directors  of  that 
company  the  wisest  and  smartest  frlendi 
whom  I  could  find.  The  Communiea* 
tions  Satellite  Corp.  must  se^  out  men 
whose  business  background  and  experi- 
ence will  permit  them  to  look  at  the  prob- 
lems that  this  great  organization  viQ 
have  and  try  to  manage  it  in  flue 
fashion.  That  is  why  I  was  Interested 
in  the  type  of  men  who  appeared  before 
us.  I  was  not  interested  so  much  in  a 
recital  of  what  theh*  political  aflUlstioiu 
might  be. 

I  say  to  the  present  distinguished  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  fnn 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Smpsow],  who  is  fren 
an  opposite  political  party  from  my 
own — and  a  stanch  member  of  it,  too— 
that  I  did  not  ask  the  political  qxiallflca- 
tlons  of  a  single  incorporator.  To  the 
present  hour  I  do  not  know  the  political 
qualifications  of  the  individual  who  win 
be  chairman  of  the  board  at  $125,000  t 
year  or  the  man  who  will  be  president 
at  $80,000  a  yea*-. 

I  could  not  answer  a  question  of  their 
political  afllliation.  At  least  one  of 
than  was  brought  here  In  the  Elsen. 
hower  administration,  and  did  such  a 
good  Job  that  he  remained  on  In  the 
Kennedy  administration.  What  hit 
poliUcs  may  be  I  do  not  care.  However. 
I  believe  he  is  competent  to  head  the 
organization. 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  bUl  creating  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  State*— 29 
Annals  of  Congress,  columns  1060-1219— 
practical,  financial,  economic,  political, 
legal,  and  constitutional  issues  of  all 
kinds  were  raised  and  argued.  But  we 
have  found  no  recorded  expression  of 
doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision  for  Senate  advice  and  consent 
to  the  President's  appointments  to  the 
board  of  directors,  even  during  debate 
on  proposed  amendments  to  strike  out 
this  provision— id.,  at  columns  1137-1148. 
120^-1210. 

It  is  strange  that  in  all  the  many  days 
of  discussion  on  the  communications 
satellite  bill,  so  far  as  I  could  find— and 
I  could  easily  be  proved  to  be  In  error- 
no  amendment  was  offered  to  strike  the 
provision  for  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
nominees  or  directors. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator has  examined  the  record  very 
closely.  If  he  will  look  at  the  debate 
that  occxirred  on  August  17  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  will  notice  that  by  that 
time  clottire  had  been  voted  and  not 
much  attention  was  being  paid  to  pro- 
posed amendments.  I  ix>lnted  out 
fully— and  I  will  say  something  about 
the  subject  in  my  speech — that  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Incorporators  were  not  responsible  to 
anyone  except  the  stockholders  of  the 
oorporation.  Amendments  were  offered 
to  require  them  to  have  some  responsi- 
bility to  the  President.  We  sought  to 
Inquire  them  to  have  some  responsibility 
to  the  Government,  and  to  file  reports 
with  the  President,  which  might  put 
them  in  a  different  category.  But  those 
amendments  were  all  rejected  without 
very  much  consideration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  question 
what  my  friend  from  Tennessee  has  said. 
I  read  almost  all  the  words  he  said  about 
the  bill. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  The  Senator  must 
have  read  long,  and  far  into  the  night. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  ill.  I  had  no 
great  pressure  on  my  time.  I  enjoyed 
reading  the  debate.  The  Senator  dis- 
cussed the  points.  A  short  time  back  I 
raised  several  other  questions  and  then 
found  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
covered  them  all  in  his  discussion.  I 
found  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
had  already  discussed  questions  which  I 
subsequently  raised. 

My  statement  was  that  I  do  not  know 
of  an  amendment  being  offered  to  strike 
the  provision  for  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  directors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  the  argument  is  completely  irrele- 
vant to  the  discussion,  in  view  of  the 
history  of  the  bill.  As  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  pointed  out.  we  offered 
amendment  after  amendment.  We  had 
the  guillotine  hanging  over  our  necks  at 
all  times.  Each  amendment  was  met 
with  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  At 
one  time  the  Senate  laid  26  of  my  amend- 
ments on  the  table  in  one  fell  swoop. 

So  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  a  very  good 
case  to  argue  about  what  happened  in 
that  debate,  under  cloture,  with  regard 
to  amendments. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  no  cloture, 
it  does  not  follow  that  because  no  one  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  that  particular  section  of 
the  bill,  we  are,  therefore,  now  subject 
to  some  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  regard 
to  it. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  what  some 
of  our  amendments  were.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  so  completely 
(^posed  to  the  bill  from  beginning  to  end 
that  he  offered  a  complete  substitute  for 
it.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  subsUtute  bill  did  not 
contain  what  I  consider  to  be  an  uncon- 
stitutional provision  calling  for  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the 
confirmation  of  pilvate  businessmen  ap- 


pointed to  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
private  corporation. 

In  defense  of  my  colleagues  who  op- 
posed the  bill.  I  desire  to  say  only  that 
I  would  not  want  the  Rzcoao  to  stand 
in  such  condition  that,  even  indirectly, 
we  could  be  charged  with  some  form  of 
laches,  because  we  did  not  seek  to  strike 
that  provision  from  the  administration's 
bill.  We  tried  to  strike  down  the  admin- 
istration's bill  Including  this  provision. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  ever  proposed  such  a  hor- 
rendous measure.  In  my  Judgment  it 
will  rise  to  plague  the  administration  as 
long  as  it  is  In  office,  and  it  will  rise  to 
plague  the  history  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration for  all  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Again  I  say  that  I 
accept  at  face  value  what  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  said.  I  am  sure  that 
if  he  presented  a  bill,  he  did  omit  the 
question  of  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors.  I 
only  pointed  out  that  when  the  Second 
National  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
discussed,  even  though  there  was  criti- 
cism of  the  bank,  no  effort  was  made  to 
strike  out  the  provision  requiring  the  ad- 
vfce  and  consent  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  presidential  nominees.  I  was 
struck,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  with 
the  question  as  to  why,  if  the  provision 
was  bad,  no  effort  had  been  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  strike  out  that  pro- 
vision. 

Dtiring  the  debate  in  the  Senate — 29 
Aiuials  of  Congress,  columns  235-281 — 
amendments  to  delete  the  provision  for 
Presidentially  appointed  directors  and  to 
provide  for  reduction  in  their  nimiber  if 
the  United  States  sold  its  stock  were  of- 
fered and  defeated — the  same,  at  col- 
umns 255-258.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  provision  was  questioned,  not  on  the 
ground  that  senatorial  advice  and  con- 
sent were  unconstitutional  but  on  the 
ground  that  the  influence  thus  given  to 
the  Government  in  the  banking  corpora- 
tion was  of  such  magnitude  as  to  tran- 
scend the  boimdaries  of  what  is  neces- 
sary and  proper  under  article  I.  section  8. 
clause  18  of  the  Constitution — the  same, 
at  columns  263-266. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
April  10.  1816  providing  for  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  upheld 
in  M'CuUoch  v.  The  State  of  Maryland. 
4  Wheat.  (17  U.S.)  316,  400-437,  4  L.Ed. 
579.600-608  (1819). 

It  was  held  in  that  case  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  corporation  as  a  means  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vest- 
ed In  the  Federal  (3ovemment.  such  as 
the  powers  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to 
borrow  money,  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  to  declare  and  conduct  war,  was 
within  the  broad  power  of  making  "all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers."  See  also,  Osbom  v.  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  9  Wheat.  (22  U.S.) 
738.  817,  859-867,  6  L.  Ed,  204,  223,  233- 
235  (1824).  There  Is  no  suggestion,  In 
the  summaries  of  the  arguments  or  in 
the  opinions,  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  provision  for  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  President's  appoint- 
ments of  directors  of  the  Bank,  even 
though,  in  the  Osborn  case  (9  Wheat. 


at  pp.  866-867),  the  court  specifically 
said  that  the  directors  were  not  "(rffioers 
of  government." 

The  original  act  Inoorporatlng  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  act  of  July  1, , 
1862,  12  Stat.  489.  named  scores  of  In- 
dividuals from  various  States,  who,  to- 
gether with  five  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  were  to 
be  commissioners  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions for  shares.  When  a  specified  num- 
ber of  shares  had  been  subscribed,  the 
subscribers  were  directed  to  meet  to  elect 
13  directors  who.  together  with  2  di- 
rectors to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
were  to  take  over  management  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Were  these  subject 
also  to  having  nominations  confirmed 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  I  think  they 
were  not. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  that  is  one 
of  the  essential  points  at  Issue. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do,  also.  I  point 
out  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  nomi- 
nations were  subject  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  statute  was  amended  by  the  act  of 
July  2,  1864  (13  Stat.  356)  to  provide  for 
a  board  of  20  directors  of  whom  the  Pres- 
ident was  to  name  5  and  the  stockholders 
to  elect  the  remaining  15.  So  far  as  we 
can  determine,  no  consideration  was 
given  to  pix>vldlng  that  the  Presidential 
appointees  should  be  subject  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor  any 
suggestion  that  such  a  provision  would 
be  unconstitutional. 

In  view  of  the  Senate  confirmation  of 
some  of  the  directors  of  the  second  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  many  acts 
of  Congress  in  which  the  Incorporators 
of  nongovernmental  corporations  have 
been  named,  there  is  ample  precedent 
available  as  rebuttal  to  any  constitu- 
tional objection  to  the  provision  for 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  President's 
appointment  of  incorporators  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Conununicatlons  Satellite 
Corp. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  the  hope  that 
speedily,  if  we  might,  but  leisurely,  if 
we  must,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations  of  these 
incorporators. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  whether  it  will 
advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  the  14  initial  Incorporators  of  the 
Communications  SateUite  Corp.  In  con- 
nection with  this  question,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  spell  out  what 
I.  for  one,  am  not  consenting  to. 

Approval  of  these  nominees  does  not 
mean  that  I  believe  the  Communications 
SateUite  Corp.  will  become  an  immediate 
success,  nor  that  retiuns.  if  any.  from  an 
investment  in  the  corporation  will  meet 
a  speculator's  dream.  The  opposite  may 
be  true  In  fact.  Though  the  law  requires 
congressional  confirmation  of  these  ini- 
tial incorporators,  I  hope  the  public  will 
not  interpret  our  action  as  giving  this 
private  corporation  any  congressional 
sanction  of  omnipotence.  Further  it 
should  not  in  any  way  suggest  that  the 
Congress  will  be  obligated  to  underwrite 
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tlM  cotporatton  if  it  flounders.  While 
M  is  true  ihat  this  oorporstkm  is  nniqiie 
in  its  concept  and  its  oliJceCiTaB.  neror- 
thelessit  is  from  tbis  point  on  depoident 
Jor  Its  success  net  on  tbe  Concress.  bat 
rmtbcr  en  its  ciHiwrate  management 

In  mjiog  this.  Mr.  President.  I  Ynope 
thai  my  remarks  will  not  be  construed  as 
a  lack  of  eonfldence  in  this  corporation. 
I  am,  as  are  many  others,  hopeful  that 
the  corporation  will  meet  the  goals  which 
it  has  set.  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  years  and  many 
heartaches  before  this  undertaking  be- 
comes operational. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
issue  pending  before  the  Senate  I  wish 
to  q;>eak  only  l^riefly,  to  express  my  sup- 
port of  these  nominees,  and  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  Senadit  will  confirm 
the  ncMninations. 

I  always  felt,  in  connection  with  the 
debate  on  the  satellite  communications 
bill,  that  we  were  engaged  in  an  extreme- 
ly important  and  interesting  experiment 
in  a  mixed  Government-private  eorpo- 
ralkm.  I  recognize  it  is  not  purely 
mixed,  in  the  sense  of  an  admixture  of 
investment,  et  cetera,  but  it  will  have 
Oovemment  directors  and  will  work  very 
doaely  in  connection  with  governmental 
poiwers  as  they  are  exercised  by  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVITS.   lyleUL 

Mr.  OORB.  Did  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  oorrectly  understand  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  to  say  that  the  corporation  would 
have  Government  directors? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  As  I  understand,  it 
would  have  three  directors  appointed  by 
tbe  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  well  aware. 
I  am  sure,  that  appointment  by  the  Pres- 
ident would  not  make  <^  the  directors 
Oovemment  directors.  In  fact,  the  At- 
torney General  has  rendered  an  opinion 
that  all  of  the  directors  and  incorpora- 
tors wouU  have  identical  responsibility ; 
that  their  fiduciary  trust  would  be  to 
the  stockholders  and  to  the  stockholders 
only;  that  they  would  hold  private,  not 
public,  status.  TTierefore,  under  no  pro- 
vision of  the  law  could  it  be  said  that 
directors  appointed  by  the  President 
would  be  Government  directors. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  al- 
low me,  I  WAS  using  that  term  in  its 
colloquial  sense  and  not  In  any  sense 
of  trying  to  qualify  them  as  a  matter  of 
law  as  Government  directors.  I  was  ex- 
pressing only  my  view  that,  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  as  I  see  it.  once 
the  corporation  gets  going  and  Is  publicly 
financed,  they  will  have  a  imlqxie  posi- 
tion; and  this  will  be  such  a  unique 
quality  of  appointment  as  to  make  the 
corporation  in  terms  of  those  serving 
as  directors  different  from  normal,  pub- 
licly financed  corporations.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  had  in  mind.  Only  in  that 
sense  did  I  use  the  term. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will   the 
Senator  yidd? 
Bfr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 


Mr.  GORE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  not  aware  of  any  colloquial 
meaning  with  respect  to  the  words 
"OofvenunMit  dmetea."  Is  tbe  able 
Senator  from  New  York  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  has  rendered  aa  oi)4nion 
in  which  he  has  held  that  these  men  in 
fact  will  not  be  Government  directors. 
that  they  will  have  the  same  powers  and 
responsibilities  as  directors  and  officers 
of  any  other  ordinary  business  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  has  himself  used  the  words 
"Government  directors"  in  the  negative 
colloquially  now.  by  asking  me  whether 
I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
G^ieral  had  given  an  opinion  that  they 
were  not  In  fact  Government  directors, 
because  they  had  responsibility  to  the 
stockholders. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  was  using 
the  term  "Government  directors"  in  a 
colloquial  sense,  as  I  understood  it,  to 
express  my  view  of  a  unique  charact» 
of  appointment:  and  therefore  of  a 
unique  character  which,  in  my  view — 
I  am  not  asking  the  Senator  to  espouse 
my  view — this  corpcnatlMH  would  have, 
lliat  was  all  I  intended. 

I  have  not  read  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General.  I  shall  read  it  with 
great  interest.  I  hope  very  much,  before 
I  vote  upon  the  question  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations,  to  read  the 
hearings  and  also  to  read  carefully  the 
debate  to  which  I  cannot  Usten— if  it 
turns  out  that  I  cannot — with  respect 
to  what  is  said  on  the  floor  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  position  that  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  incorporators  should  not 
be  confirmed,  and  also,  as  I  understand, 
their  legal  position  that  no  confirmation 
is  required  under  the  dixamstances. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Is  aware  that  a  great  many 
I>eopIe  have  had  the  impression  that  the 
corporation  is  partly  public  and  partly 
private,  something  in  between  public  and 
private.  The  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  imdertaken  for  a  long  time 
to  call  attention  to  the  express  provisions 
of  the  statute  which  provides  that  It  is 
entirely  a  private  corporation,  organized 
for  profit 

It  will  operate  In  a  unique  field.  The 
act  bestows  upon  the  corporation  im- 
usual  privileges  and  powers;  but  It  does 
not  place  upon  the  corporation  any  pub- 
lic responsibility.  I  read  fnxn  the  At- 
torney General's  opinion: 

with  these  directives  in  tbe  act,  there 
would  ■eem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Incorpo- 
rators, aa  directors,  wlU  have  the  same  status 
and  reapcnslblllty  aa  Indlvtduala  serving  on 
the  board  of  an  ordinary  buatneaa  corpora- 
tion and  will  be  holding  private,  not  public, 
posts. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  directors  win  be  appointed 
m  a  way  different  from  the  way  they 
are  aiqpointed  or  elected  in  a  privately 
owned  corporation.  That  Is  iJl  I  had 
in  mind.  That  is  a  unique  aspect  of  the 
corporation.  When  I  made  the  state- 
ntent  I  did,  I  made  It  dear  that  this 


question  did  not  invohre  Oovemman 
money  or  private  money,  but  that  t^. 
volved  only  a  special  way  of  «v«iy»^||,^ 
directors.    That  is  aU  I  ■■mil  * 

Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  docs  not  •». 
sert.  then,  that  the  olBoers  of  this  fnm 
ration  have  any  governmental  or  oOeiai 
public  pcaition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  want  to  ta 
yes  or  no  and  prejudice  the  1^^ 
conception.  I  made  the  statcflKnt  m  t 
lawyer,  that,  the  law,  having  been  ta. 
acted,  the  nominations  should  be  omw 
firmed,  and  that  the  Senate  should  esa. 
firm  them.  I  believe  they  are  nrfrlkiin 
directors.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  mriw 
there  is  scmiethlng  in  the  case  iriiieh  I 
do  not  see  as  yet,  I  shall  vote  to  eooflni 
the  nominations.  I  hope  to  examine  tte 
subject  more  thoroughUr  later.  ButiM 
what  I  said  before,  that  it  is.  in  ^ 
Judgment,  in  the  nature  of  a  mixed  ear> 
poration,  something  which  is  not  the 
normal,  publicly  flnaneed  corporatkn, 
but  which  does  have  some  special  aspect 
in  that  a  certain  number  of  diredon 
will  be  specially  appointed,  rather  thu 
elected  in  the  vmiai  way.  by  stoekholdoi. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Atton^ 
General  says  that  the  directors,  even  if 
so  designated,  have  precisely  the  saat 
responsibility  as  stockholders  and  ordi- 
nary directors  elected  in  the  usual  way, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  so,  in  terms  sf 
public  policy,  the  ^n>otntment  of 
directors  by  the  President  gives  an 
portant  aspect  to  this  corporation 
other  corporations,  publicly  flnance^  is 
not  have.    That  was  my  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  ytcM 
further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  Senator  vffl 
examine  this  question  and  give  the  6cD> 
ate  his  considered  opinion.  I  realize  tint 
the  Senator  has  not  read  the  Attoraej 
General's  opinion  and  has  not,  as  he  saM, 
examined  this  question  fully,  but  bepei 
to  do  so  later.  In  view  of  the  statemmt 
the  Senator  has  Just  made,  I  hope  he  Utt 
do  so  with  the  greatest  of  care,  and  five 
to  the  Senate  his  Interpretation. 

It  Is  disturbing  to  the  Juni<Nr  Senator 
f  nmi  Tennessee  that  any  Member  of  tbe 
US.  Senate,  particularly  one  of  its  abkrt 
lawyers,  should  at  this  late  date  still  ss- 
sert  his  belief  that,  somehow,  this  se- 
tlvity  is  an  admixture  of  private  and  pub- 
lic functions  and  responsibilities.  If  the 
distingxilshed  senior  Senator  from  Nev 
York  still  holds  that  view,  what  about  the 
millions  of  our  people  who  may  very 
well  conclude  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  in  fact  endorsed  and  approved  and 
is.  In  fact,  supporting  and  promoting  the 
success  and  the  profitability  of  this  cor- 
poratl<Mi?  Much  mischief  can  flow  froa 
this  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people;  and  I  hope  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  will  give  tbe 
question  careful  consideration  and  ad- 
dress the  Senate  on  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  Is  not  aware  of  being  under  any 
misapprehension.  That  is  the  word  ol 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Indden- 
tally.  the  Senator  from  New  York  had  no 
intention  of  taking  any  important  part 
in  this  debate,  or  of  ^Making  on  it  more 
than  briefly  at  this  ttae.  But  if  the 
Senator    from    Tennessee    Insists — and 
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^M,Mitim«a  these  things  do  not  work  out 
me  waj  that  those  who  are  eopousing 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
think  they  will  work  o«t— on  my  looking 
into  the  subject  oarefuUy  and  giving  my 
QOQgldered  Judgment  I  ahall  be  happy  to 
^  to,  but  the  result  may  not  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  SenatM-  from  Tennessee. 

Hr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Ur.  MORSE.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from 
Hew  York,  as  a  former  attorney  general 
of  New  York,  now  has  the  duty  to  do 
Just  that:  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon would  welcome  the  performance  of 
that  duty  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  will 
await  with  bated  breath  the  analysis  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  making 
me  do  some  w(H-k  I  did  not  plan  to  do, 
but  that  is  the  penalty  for  standing  up 
and  saying  anything  on  this  subject. 
But  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it  promptly,  for 
I  hope  this  discussion  will  not  be  too 
protracted. 


PRO-CrVIL-RIGHTS      POSTAL      EM- 
PLOYEE SLAIN  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
country  must  look  with  considerable  sad- 
ness upon  a  tragedy  which  has  Just  oc- 
curred, which  saddened  me  very  deeply, 
snd  which  should  sadden  us  all.  A 
joung  man.  35  years  old,  William  L. 
Moore,  a  native  of  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  was 
found  sprawled  on  a  desolate  stretch  of 
UjB.  11  In  Alabama  in  front  of  a  road- 
side park.  He  had  been  shot  once  in  the 
f(H«head  and  once  in  the  neck  and  was 
dead  when  he  was  found. 

He  was  walking  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
deUver  to  Gov.  Ross  Bamett  a  personal 
letter  on  civil  rights.  He  was  wearing 
placards  which  indicated  his  very  strong 
desire  for  equal  opportunity,  especially 
u  respects  race  and  color.  He  was  a 
post  office  employee  bom  in  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  As  it  happens,  he  had  written  me 
ftbout  some  matters  with  respect  to  the 
post  office,  and  told  me  about  the  walk  he 
Intended  to  take.  I  had  written  him 
and  told  him  I  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
any  time  he  wanted  to  oome  to  Wash- 
ington, and  wishing  him  good  luck  on  his 
walk.  He  was  a  well-intentioned  Ameri- 
can who  felt  he  was  miJcing  a  big  con- 
tribution to  a  public  cause  in  this  way. 

Perhaps  one  could  credit  this  sad  and 
tragic  occurrence  to  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  But  it  is  an  Interesting 
fact  that  the  coroner  of  Etowah  County, 
where  the  slaying  occurred,  termed  it  a 
"civil  rights  case."  That  is  not  from  a 
prejudiced  source.  It  seems  to  me  it 
was,  as  we  lawyers  say,  part  of  the 
res  gestae,  a  statement  that  was  made 
shortly  after  the  occiurence  took  place, 
when  people  generally  say  what  is  on 
their  minds. 

Gov.  George  Wallace,  of  Alabama,  has 
offered  a  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  conviction  of  those  who  com- 
mitted the  teiTlble  crime.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  that  fact. 

Apparently  Mr.  Moore  made  no  secret 
of  his  mission  as  he  went  on  his  way. 


and  a  number  of  news  gatho-ers  knew  of 
his  mlsrion.  which  was  to  hand  Gov. 
Ross  Bamett,  of  Mississippi,  a  personal 
letter  urging  him  to  accord  Negroes  their 
rights.  The  letter  is  set  forth  in  news 
articles.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  one  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  today  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoso, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Apr.  34, 
1963] 

Baltimokk    Pborichts    Postman    Slain    in 

Al^ABAMA 

Oaosokn,  Ala.,  April  24. — Authorities  said 
today  that  a  vacationing  Baltimore  postman 
hiking  to  lllsslsslppi  to  plead  for  racial  mod- 
eration apparently  was  ambushed  and  shot 
to  death  from  a  parked  car. 

The  body  of  William  L.  Moore,  8S,  was 
found  sprawled  on  a  deeolate  stretch  of  U.S. 
11  in  front  of  a  roadside  park.  Ha  had  been 
ahoi  once  in  the  for^ead  and  once  in  the 
neck  with  a  .22  caliber  weapon. 

On  the  body  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  walk- 
ing to  Jadcson,  Bflas.,  to  deliver  a  personal 
letter  on  civil  rights  to  Gov.  Ross  Bamett. 
were  placards  reading,  "Eat  at  Joe's,  Both 
Black  and  White"  and  "Equal  Rlghta  for  All 
(Mississippi  or  Bust) ." 

The  white  postman  had  passed  through 
this  northeast  Alabama  city  around  dusk 
yesterday  and  told  a  radio  newsman  that  he 
was  not  afraid  of  violence  on  his  antisegre- 
gatlon  trek.  "I  don't  believe  the  people  in 
the  South  are  that  way,"  he  said. 

BOOT   FOUND 

About  a  hoxu-8  later,  a  motorist  discovered 
Mr.  Moore's  body  10  mUes  from  here  near 
the  croesroads  community  of  Keener.  The 
body  was  brought  here  for  autopsy. 

Etowah  County  Coroner  Noble  Tok\un 
termed  the  slaying  a  dvU  rlghta  case  and 
aaid  he  thou^t  racial  demonstrations  In 
Birmingham  were  involved  in  the  act.  "I 
personally  don't  think  this  was  a  local  mat- 
ter," he  said. 

Mr.  Tokum  said  it  appeared  the  killers 
were  waiting  for  Mr.  Moore  at  the  roadside 
park  and  shot  him  as  he  walked  by.  "From 
the  angle  of  the  bullet  and  the  siae  of  the 
hole,  I'd  say  it  was  &red  from  a  car  at  close 
range,"  he  said. 

Gov.  George  Wallace  offered  a  $1,000  re- 
ward for  Information  leading  to  the  convic- 
tion of  the  killers  and  sent  a  number  of 
State  Investigators  and  troopers  here  to  work 
with  local  authorities  on  the  case. 

LRTBIS  ON   BOOT 

Letters  to  President  Kennedy,  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  and  Governor 
Bamett  were  found  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Moore, 
who  said  friends  wEirned  him  to  expect  trou- 
ble in  Birmingham  and  to  fear  for  his  life 
In  Mlaslaslppi. 

Mr.  Moore,  who  lived  at  433  East  asth 
Street,  Baltimore,  and  had  saved  his  vaca- 
tion time  to  make  the  trip  south,  walked  the 
36  mUea  from  Baltimore  to  Waahlngton  last 
Saturday  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  de- 
liver a  personal  letter  to  the  President.  He 
was  stopped  by  a  White  House  guard  who 
told  him  to  drop  the  letter  in  the  mail  box. 

Mr.  Moore's  letter  to  the  President  said  he 
expected  southern  hospitality  to  manifest  it- 
self in  "less  desirable  forms"  on  his  trek. 
He  said  he  was  "not  making  this  walk  to 
demonstrate  either  Federal  rights  or  States 
rights,  but  individual  rights." 

The  letter  to  Governor  Barnett  asked  the 
MlaslBslppl  Governor  to  "be  gracious  and  give 
more  than  is  immediately  demanded  of  you. 
Make  certain  that  when  the  Negro  gets  his 
rights  and  his  vote  that  he  does  not  treat 


the  white  man  with  the  contempt  and  dis- 
dain that,  unfortunately,  some  ot  us  now 
treat  htm" 

Pushing  a  small  ahopping  oart  containing 
clothing,  a  second  pair  ot  ahoss  and  Utera- 
ture.  he  passsd  through  Oadaden  yeatarday 
afternoon.  There  he  told  newsman  Charles 
Hlcka  of  radio  sUtion  WQAD  that  "bis  feet 
were  pretty  badly  blistered  but  lie  planned 
to  walk  right  up  to  the  Governor's  manaion 
in  Mississippi." 

I  From  the  Waahlngton  Star.  Apr.  24,  1903] 
Raciai.       Hncxa       Slain       in       Alabama — 

MoToaiST  Finds  Bodt  or  Whitk  iNTSoaA- 

TIONIBT — Baltimobz   Mam  Was   xn   Routx 

TO  Mtssihwippi 

Attalla,  Ala.,  April  24. — A  white  integra- 
tiooist  from  Maryland  was  shot  to  death  be- 
aide  a  highway  near  this  northeast  Alabama 
town  Ust  night.  A  full-scale  search  for  the 
killer  is  underway. 

Gov.  George  WaUace,  a  staunch  aegrega- 
UoDlst,  called  the  slaying  of  William  L. 
Moore,  36,  of  Baltimore,  a  "dastardly  act" 
and  offered  a  $1,000  reward  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  killer. 

Mr.  Moore.  hllElng  aoroas  Alabama  and 
bound  for  Mlsslaslppl  on  a  personal  anU- 
segregatlon  mission,  was  carrying  prolntegra- 
tlon  signs. 

SHOT    at     CLOSX     KANOK 

Coroner  Noble  Tocum  said  Mr.  Moore  ap- 
parently was  ahot  at  cloae  range  with  a  small 
caliber  weapon.  He  said  what  appeared  to 
be  a  .22  slug  was  found  near  the  scene. 
One  bullet  went  through  Mr.  Moore's  head 
and  another  apparently  lodged  In  the  head. 
Coroner  Tocimi  said. 

Mr.  Moore  reportedly  was  walking  from 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  tell 
Mississippi  Gov.  Ross  Bamett  of  his  racial 
views. 

Mr.  Moore  had  told  a  newsman  a  little 
earlier  last  night  that  he  had  left  a  letter 
for  President  Kennedy  at  the  White  House, 
taken  a  bus  frocn  Baltimore  to  Chattanooga 
and  begun  this  trek. 

LSTTBB  TO  RxsiDnrr 

Mr.  Moore's  letter  to  the  President  out- 
lined plans  for  the  walk  and  aaid  in  part: 

"I  wlU  be  engaged  in  Interstate  travel  and 
theoretically  imder  the  protection  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  guar- 
anteeing equal  rlghta  and  prlvUeges  to  all 
cltleens. 

"I  am  not  making  this  walk  to  demonstrate 
either  Federal  rights  or  States  rights,  tnit  in- 
dividual rights.  I  am  doing  it  ••  *  for 
the  South  and  hopefuUy  to  iUustrate  that 
*  *  *  peaceful  protest  Is  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguished down  there. 

"I  hope  that  I  will  not  have  to  eat  these 
words." 

PLKDOBS    AID    IN     SXABCH 

Alabama's  pubUc  safety  director,  Al  Lingo, 
pledged  his  oOoe's  support  in  the  search  and 
xirged  the  cooperation  ot  all  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  find  the  killer  or  killers. 

A  passing  motorist  found  the  body.  Mr. 
Moore  was  still  wearing  signs  reading  "Eat 
at  Joe's — both  black  and  white"  and  "Eqiud 
rights  for  all.     Mississippi  or  bust." 

State  Investigator  Ray  McDowell  said  he 
had  talked  with  Mr.  Moore  earlier  and  said 
Mr.  BfOore  told  him  he  was  a  maU  carrier 
in  Baltimore  and  had  been  a  postal  workM- 
in  Binghamton,  N.T. 

Mr.  McDowell  said  part  of  the  sign  read- 
ing "black"  had  been  torn  off.  He  said  Mr. 
Moore  told  him  a  Negro  in  Chattanooga  had 
torn  the  sign,  saying  that  the  word  "colored" 
should  have  been  used. 

WAS    OH    VACATIOlf 

Mr.  Tocum  said  he  bad  talked  with  Ur. 
Moore's  wife,  Mary,  in  Binghamton.  He  said 
she  told  him  Mr.  Moore  was  on  a  2-week 

vacation  and  that  his  route  would  take  him 
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'  from  Chattanooga  to  Birmingham,  and  then 
%>  Jaekaon  ria  Meridian,  lilaa. 

Attalla  is  jiut  ouUlde  Oadaden.  about  00 
^ttUca  nerthcaat  fst  Bfrmlncham. 
-  Un.  Moan  told  Ifr.  Teeom  that  rrtatlVM 
1b  both  Bfarmlngham  ami  Uerldlaa  had  ad- 
"viaed  acBliist  Mr.  Ifeore'a  eooalng  to  either 
"area  hKcmtue  a4  the  tenae  racial  Htuatkm. 
"^  She  waa  quotcCTas  aaying  that  Mr.  Moore 
waa  a  member  of  the  American  Civil  Ltbertlea 
Union  and  pacifist  groups. 

Mr.  Tocum  said  Mr.  Moore  had  a  large 
amount  of  laoiMy  with  him  and  bad  a  imall, 
tvo-vheeled  cart  in  vhlch  be  carried  per- 
sonal affecta  and  coplea  of  a  mimeographed 
letter  that  he  had  acnt  to  radio  statk>na  and 
newspapers  along  bis  route.  It  also  con- 
tained copies  of  the  letter  to  the  President. 
Mr.  Tocum  said. 

Wewaman  Charlie  Ricks  of  Radio  Station 

WQAD  in  Oadsden  said  he  talked  to  Mr. 
Moore  only  an  hour  before  the  body  was 
fovuid. 

He  said  Mr.  Moore  was  barsfoot,  but  put 
on  hla  ahoes  before  entering  a  small  coun- 
try store  to  buy  canned  goods  for  supper. 
The  walker  had  a  small  dog,  which  he  gare 
to  a  boy  at  the  store,  Mr.  Hl^s  said. 

Mr.  Hicks  said,  "I  would  hare  taken  him 
to  tile  State  line  in  my  car  to  keep  blm  out 
of  trouble.  I  told  him  socnething  might  hap- 
pen to  him,  but  he  was  determined  to  go  on 
alone. 

"We  got  an  anonymous  phone  call  at  the 
station  that  this  guy  was  walking  along  the 
highway  and  that  there  might  be  a  news 
story  of  consequence. 

"He  waa  a  nice,  friendly,  intelligent  guy. 
Boy.  this  thing  shakea  me  up.  I  Jtist  talked 
to  him,  and  now  he's  dead." 

The  body  was  found  in  a  niral  area  about  a 
aoile  from  the  store.  The  nearest  bouse  was 
100  yards  away. 

Mr.  Moore  was  a  Marine  Corps  veteran  and 
fought  on  Oiuun  during  World  War  n.  He 
has  lived  in  a  second  floor  apartment  in 
downtown  Baltimore  since  laat  falL 

Mr.  Moore  was  the  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled "The  Mind  in  Chains'*  or  "Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Schizophrenic"  published  in  1955 
by  the  Exposition  Press  of  New  York. 

He  had  studied  in  Burope  and  at  Johns 
rtr^\iKm  nnlTeratty  in  Baltimore.  Aocord- 
Ing  to  his  book,  be  bad  cskoe  Uved  in  Miasls- 
Blppl  and  had  been  employed  as  a  welfare 
Atpartnent  caoeworker  In  lUngtiamtoii.  M.T. 

DiBinc  the  recent  sesalon  of  the  Maryland 
Legislature.  Mr.  Moore  hiked  from  Baltimore 
to  Awnapolts.  about  SO  mllca.  to  deliver  a  let- 
tar  tD  Oaw.  J.  MUUrd  Taaras  protaatlBC  Mary* 
land  segregattasi. 

lAst  winter  he  was  active  in  dsnaooatra- 
tlona  aimed  at  deaegregatlng  a  Baltimore 
theato'  near  the  can^nas  ot  Morgan  College, 
a  predominantly  Negro  college. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  rea- 
son I  bring  this  matter  up  in  the  Senate 
is  that  the  civil  rights  probtan  is  serious 
hiiwin»«r  We  most  conwtantly  be  re- 
minded of  tbe  fact  that  tt  Is  serious  busi- 
ness. We  are  Inclined  to  f(»vet  it  is 
serious  business.  inTohring  not  only  the 
freedoms  and  future  and  dignity  of  peo- 
ple, but  also  their  lives.  I  have  stood  up 
time  and  time  again  and  Joined  my  col- 
leagues in  saying  that  imless  we  give 
tongue  and  meaning  to  what  those  who 
stmggle  for  civil  rights  say  and  unless 
we  give  Negroes  an  outlet  for  thhigs 
which  are  deeply  and  tonpestuously 
bothering  them,  there  is  botmd  to  be 
violence. 

It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  what  those 
who  oppose  all  these  measures  believe. 
I  believe  that  tlie  very  suppression  which 
they  preach  is  what  is  most  Ukely  to 
produce  violence  and  difficulty  of  the 
gravest  kind  for  our  country. 


This  illustrates  that  this  Is  grim,  serl- 
ow.  deadly  business.  The  faet  that  Oon- 
greas  persists  In  keeptag  its  hands  off 
wfB  not  hdp,  but.  imtead.  win  hurt. 

The  Executive  eannoi  carry  oat  the 
law  himself,  even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world.  That  is  where  I  believe  the 
Presidffit  has  t>een  wrong  in  not  ade- 
Quatdy  pressing  for  legislation.  It  is 
cases  like  this  tragedy,  a  deep  one  for 
this  poor  fellow  who  had  nothing  but 
good  win  for  his  fellow  men  in  his  heart. 
that  impress  us  with  how  serious  this 
business  is  and  how  urgently  it  requires 
the  attention  of  Congress.  It  is  not  get- 
ting that  attention. 


THE  NEED  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE 
REVIEW  OF  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  April  2 
I  introduced,  along  with  Senators  Cooper 
and  Haaixs.  S.  1255.  which  would  estab- 
lish a  Commission  TO  Revise  the  Antl- 
inxtX  Laws,  akmg  the  lines  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Conjnlssion 
of  the  1940's. 

In  my  introductory  remarks.  I  men- 
tioned a  numt>er  of  in^rtary*^  in  which 
the  need  for  comprehensive  review  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  in  my  Judgment,  has  been 
most  clearly  demonstrated.  Since  in- 
troducing the  bill,  I  have  received  a  num- 
,ber  of  favorable  comments  from  con- 
stituents who  have  provided  additional 
evidence  of  how  much  this  body  of  law 
needs  to  be  reevaluated  in  the  light  of 
our  Nation's  rapidly  changing  economic 
environment. 

A  clear  case  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
antitrust  laws  as  now  defh^  and  ad- 
ministered was  presented  by  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commia- 
sion  on  AprU  5,  19«3.  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws 
for  independent  druggists  to  advertise 
cooperatively  if  prices  wer^  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement. 

This  cooperative  advertising  1«  gener- 
ally carried  through  to  give  small  re- 
tailers some  ratability  of  treatment  with 
large  retailers  under  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  so  that  they  can  pool  their  ad- 
vertising allowances.  mtMti  would  be 
tiny  if  hidivldual.  but  adequate  if  pooled. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  its 
advisory  opinion,  says.  "You  must  not 
mention  price."  Of  course,  as  anyone 
who  has  read  drug  ads  knows,  these  ads 
are  meaningless  unless  prices  are  men- 
tioned. 

While  the  Commissioners  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  the  practice  of  cooperative 
advertising  of  prices  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  small  businessmen  and  that  the 
antitrust  laws  were  designed  to  protect 
and  encourage  small  bnsinesB  competi- 
tion, yet  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
felt  constrained  to  advise  that  the  an- 
titrust laws  were  simply  inadequate  for 
this  purpose  and  would  be  contravened 
by  the  practice. 

This  advisory  opinion  also  demon- 
strates, apart  from  the  uncertainty  and 
inadcqoaey  of  the  existing  substantive 
law,  how  inadequate  the  esdstlng  pro- 
eedura]  remedies  are  in  this  field.  Al- 
though they  were  empowered  to  give  an 
advisory  opinion,  the  Commissioners 
could  not  bind  themselves,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  or  the  courts  by  their 


opinion,  and  therefore  the  bi^ 

could  not  rely  on  the  epiniea  as  1 

for  example,  on  a  tax  mltaig  by  tb^^ 

temal  Mtvcaue  Senrtee  In  actta«  mlT 

the  f aete  he  has  stated  tn  talg  xeqncatS 
arultng.    As  a  result  the  av"^      ' 
Itself  is  distorted  as  can  be  i 

the 

state  that  they  adviae  thai  the  propiM 
cooperative  advertising  woold  be  tevfak! 
lation  of  the  antitrust  laws  beo«ae 
they  want  to  avoid  misleadtog  faiiiaut 
men  to  their  detriment  in  a  aitiatln  m 
uncertainty  under  the  law.  In  tito  «^ 
the  law  becomes  certain.  Init  it  do«  sota 
a  way  which  does  not  reflect  the  Oea^^ 
sioners'  view  of  the  merits  o<  the  ease^ 
in  a  way  which  Is  of  only  negative  ik 
to  the  busineaaman.  Under  present  dr- 
cumstanccs  it  makes  sense  to  rcqueat  w 
advisory  opinion  only  where  the  b«t. 
nessman  is  sure  of  a  f avoratrie  nteg 
because  where  the  law  is  unostatai, 
which  is  the  most  appropdate  ft*«^«tM 
for  an  advisory  opinion  in  advanoeof  ac- 
tion, the  Commission  win  feel  eoa- 
strained  to  give  Use  most  conservatlie 
ruling  in  order  to  protect  the  bustatsa- 
man  from  future  enforcement  activity 
against  him;  and  in  the  process  of  daii« 
so  the  Commission  then  makes  the  kv 
certain — and  negative.  In  my  view  thk 
is  no  fault  of  the  Commission's  bat  of 
the  law.  in  this  case  both  substantlvi^ 
and  prooedurely.  I  note  that  today  tbe 
Justice  Department  in  reply  to  a  stna> 
torlal  inquiry  stated  a  view  eontraiy 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  PTC— 
which  only  empbastes  the  coiJusia 
and  uncertainty  under  the  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  ke 
printed  at  this  point  tn  my  remarks  Uk 
three  statonents  and  one  iHrrnrntii^ 
statement  of  the  Federal  IVade  Comatis- 
sioners  in  this  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opiniom 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcosa 
as  follows: 

Statsscknt  or  CoMMissioifi  Am 
It  worn  without  saying  that  the 
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f^  inqnlrants  would  probably  be  in  viola- 
«C  law. 


of  an  indnatry 
compete  on  equal  footlag  with  Its 
compeutora.  Unfortunataly.  there  sewa  ts 
be  instances  where  that  Is  not  [ifiasllils.  I 
wish  that  I  could  dissent  from  what  iirp<an 
to  be  the  majority  in  this  case.  I  fear  tbat 
for  the  individual  Industry  member*  to  Jota 
in  an  advertlsanent  which  woold  set  ovt  t 
single  prtoe  to  be  char*ad  by  an  thcae  whs 
partldpau  in  the  advartlsemeat  wouM  fet 
looked  upon  with  some  suapielon.  I  «al 
attention  to  the  fact  that  tlM  apedal  cooa- 
■el  for  the  National  Aaaodation  of  RetaU 
Druggists  has  beretofore  Indicated  bis  reluc- 
tance in  the  matter  by  stating  to  the  annasl 
m— ting  of  the  National  Drug  Trade  Conf«r> 
enee  at  Hew  York.  If  .T..  on  January  23,  ISSa 
as  foUowa: 

"I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  aatl- 
tnist  enforcement  agenclea  may  frown  upoa 
a  straightforward  advertisement  which  Usts 
a  single  price  for  a  prodiKt  that  will  b« 
ebargcd  by  ell  atores  participating  In  tlM 
adTertiaement." 

It  offends  my  sense  of  Justice  to  find  that 
the  small  industry  members  are  unable  U> 
avail  themaelvee  of  the  same  benafits  as  do 
their  big  broUMT*  and  so,  for  tbat  reason, 
I  would  very  much  like  to  join  Commisaioner 
Dman  in  his  dissent  hereto,  but  I  believe 
that  the  law  and  the  dedslona  as  they  now 
stand  preclude  B\ich  "Junctloo."  It  Is,  there- 
fore, with  rehsetance  that  I  am  eoaipelled  to 
subscribe  to  the  view  that  tiM  program  si 
cooperative  advertising  as  contemplated  l^ 


ilissimii'"  Statsiomt  or  CouMVutto. 
Klmam 

As  everyone  knows.  It  is  becoming  more 
uid  more  diOcult  for  smaU  retaUer*.  partic- 
iijarTy  in  the  drug  and  food  Industries,  to 
i^gMtand  the  overwhelming  eonpetitlon  tA 
e^aiaetores  and  •upcmarkets.  The  ehsins 
ksf*  an  the  advantages  ot  nu«s  buying  pow- 
ar,  largs  capital  resources,  and  choice  loea- 
floos  in  busy  shopping  centers.  In  addi- 
ttoD.  and  this  is  most  pertinent  here,  a  Urge 
food  and  drug  chain  can  take  a  single  ad  in 
e  newspaper  to  advertise  products  sold  at 
the  same  price  in  all  of  its  stores.  Under 
ooeperative  advertising  arrangements,  the 
eoet  of  these  advertlsemenu  is  largely  borne 
^  Bsnufacturers  of  tiM  advertised  products. 
Ciiini  sss  has  reoognlaed  the  need  for  giv- 
ing smaU  independent  neighborhood  retail - 
•rs  the  opportunity  to  meet  this  kind  of 
competition  from  the  large  chains.  Under 
HctioD  3(d)  of  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act.  a 
■lemifaoturer  who  grants  cooperative  adver- 
Uilng  allowances  to  some  of  his  customers 
a  obligated  to  make  them  available  on  pro- 
portionally equal  terms  to  all  of  his  cxia- 
tomers.  As  a  practical  matter,  however,  a 
■mail  neighborhood  retailer  cannot  afford, 
by  himself,  to  take  a  large  ad  in  the  local 
newspaper.  The  only  realistic  way  for  him 
to  take  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  section 
S(d)  Is  to  Join  with  otlMr  small  retailers, 
pool  tlie  advartialng  allowanoas  to  which 
•ach  Is  legally  entitled,  and  publish  Joint  ad- 
vartlssmenU  containing  prices  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  sell.  Obviously,  a  Joint  ad- 
vsrtlasment  by  small  retaUera  which  doee  not 
quote  seUing  pricee  would  be  a  waste  of 
Bfloey.  The  owner  of  a  comer  grocery  store 
a  mot  Interested  In  institutional  advertising. 
That  kind  of  advertising  would  hardly  at- 
trset  busineas  away  from  his  larger  rivals, 
whose  ads  invariably  feature  weekend  spe- 
cials and  the  111m. 

What  U  propoeed  here,  as  I  understand  It, 
to  not  an  agreement  among  competing  re- 
tailers to  fix  prices,  which  of  course  is  a  per  ae 
vloiaUon  of  the  antitrust  laws,  but  an  agree- 
■■it  among  Independent  retailers  in  dlffer- 
tat  neighborhoods,  and  who  therefore  dcvnot 
eoanpeta  with  each  other  In  any  praetic 
■snse,  to  combine  their  advertialng 
anoss.  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled 
tfir  the  Robinson -Pa  tman  Act.  for  the  pi 
poss  of  advertising  cooperaUvely.  In  Ita 
advisory  opinion  here,  the  Oommiaslon 
flsshss  a  red  light  on  such  cooperative  adver- 
ttolng  by  email  bustenssnien.  I  think  the 
Ownmtsaton  is  making  a  great  mistake, 
nvscrvation  of  small  independent  bustneas- 
■sn  Is  a  central  objective  of  every  statute 
ttat  Oongrees  has  directed  this  Oommisslon 
to  enforce;  and  tmllke  my  colleagues,  I  find 
BothlBg  manlfsstly  Ulegal  per  se  In  the  pro- 
posau  submitted. 

Per  se  vlolattons  of  the  antltnist  laws 
Manprlae  those  restrain  ta  of  trade  which  in- 
barently  have  no  function  other  than  the 
stifling  of  competition.  As  the  Supreme 
Ouupt  stated  In  Morthem  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  V.  U.S..  sss  UJ3.  1.  8.  per  se  vioUttons 
srs  "agreementa  or  practices  which  becauae 
of  their  pernicious  effect  on  oompetltloQ  ■tm| 
Isck  of  any  redeeming  virtue  are  conclusively 
presumed  to  be  iwreasonable  and  therefore 
illegal  without  elaborate  inquiry  as  to  the 
precise  harm  they  liave  caused  or  the  busi- 
nsss  excxue  for  their  use," 

Although  an  agreement  to  fix  or  main- 
tain prices  U  unqueetionably  Illegal  per  se, 
this  does  not  mean  that  every  agreenkant 
or  arrangement  which  has  Incidental  effecto 
on  prices  can  aimllarly  be  oondenmed  by  a 
per  se  test.  Affpataehian  Coals,  Inc.  r. 
VJ..  Mg  UB.  t44:  Oktos0o  Board  of  Trada  v. 
V£..  240  Uj9.  8S1.  2M.  In  his  opinion  for 
the  Court  in  ttie  Utter  caae.  Ur.  JusUoe 
BrandeU  stated: 
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"The  true  test  of  legality  is  whether  the 
reatraint  Impoaed  Is  such  aa  asersly  rsgu- 
lataa  and  perhapa  thereby  prosBoCes  oon- 
petttioa.  or  wbctber  It  is  stMh  as  may 
suppress  or  even  destroy  competition.  TO  de- 
termine that  question  the  covtt  must  ordi- 
narily consider  the  facte  peculiar  to  the 
buainees  to  wiiioh  the  restraint  la  applied; 
ita  oondltlon  before  and  after  the  restratet 
was  Imposed:  the  nature  of  the  restraint. 
and  iU  effect,  actual,  or  probable.  Ttie  his- 
tory of  tlie  restraint,  the  evil  beUeved  to 
exist,  the  reason  for  adopting  the  particular 
remedy,  the  purpoee  or  end  sought  to  be  at- 
tained, are  all  relevant  facte." 

As  the  Supreme  Court  held  In  Broum  Shoe 
Co.  V.  US..  870  VjB.  3»4,  SSO.  and  White  Motor 
Co.  V.  U.S.,  decided  ICarch  4.  106S,  sUp  opin- 
ion pp.  9-10,  a  restraint  of  trade  cannot  be 
condemned  as  a  per  se  violation  if  "lw]e  do 
not  know  enough  of  the  economic  and  busi- 
ness stuff  out  of  which  these  arrangemente 
emerge  to  )>e  certain.  They  may  be  too  dan- 
gerous to  sanction  or  they  may  be  allowable 
protections  against  aggressive  competitors  or 
the  only  practicable  means  a  small  company 
has  for  breaking  into  or  staying  in  busi- 
ness •  •   •    end  within  the  rule  of  reason." 

It  begs  the  question,  the  answer  to  which 
neoessarUy  depends  on  the  particular  facte, 
to  hold  that  the  appearance  In  a  Joint  ad- 
vertisement of  any  "prices,  terms,  or  condi- 
tions of  sale  of  any  of  the  items"  establishes, 
without  more,  the  per  se  Illegality  of  the 
advertising  plan.  Plans  for  Joint  advertising 
by  retailers  are  not  neceeaarUy,  and  In  all 
circumstances,  the  equivalent  of  prloe-flzlng 
oonsplraciea.  Where,  as  is  represented  here, 
a  plan  has  neither  the  purpoee  nor  the  effect 
of  restraining  competition,  and  involves  no 
agreement  by  participating  retailers  to  ad- 
here to  advertised  prices,  a  per  se  teet  is 
inapplicable.  Sxich  a  simple  yardstick  may 
be  used  only — as  the  Supreme  Court  pointed 
out  in  the  Northern  PadAo  Railroad  oaae— In 
dealing  with  practices  wtKwe  "ponlolons  ef- 
fect on  oompetltlon  and  lack  of  any  redeem- 
ing virtue"  have  been  conclusively  shown. 
Here,  however,  the  Commlsalon  cannot  escape 
the  necessity  for  determining  the  legality  of 
a  Joint  advertising  plan  by  examining  It  in 
the  light  of  all  the  relevant  factors  stated  by 
Hr.  Justice  Brandeis  In  the  Chicago  Board  ot 
Trade  oaae  and  reiterated  the  other  day  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  White  Motor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Conunlssion, 
charged  as  It  Is  with  the  duty  to  promote 
rather  than  dlscovirage  oompetlUon  and  to 
strengthen  rather  than  Impair  the  ability  of 
snuUI  bualneesmen  to  sxu^ve,  shoold  take  a 
more  positive  and  encouraging  attitude  to- 
ward programs  for  Joint  advertising  by  re- 
tallws.  As  baa  recently  been  pointed  out. 
"Prosecuting  a  practioe  of  thla  kind  would 
injure  rather  than  preeerve  competition,  and 
encourage  instead  of  preventing  monopoly" 
(Henry  Bison.  Jr.,  general  counsel,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Nargus  Bulle- 
tin. Fsbruary  ISSS,  p.  02).  TIte  notion  that 
amaU  basineasmen  shoiild  be  sent  to  jaU  for 
engaging  In  such  a  praotloe  seems  to  me  too 
fantaatlc  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Statxmknt  or  OoMnmaiowaa  MMclHrrmm 
The  Commission's  advisory  opinion  In  this 
important  matter  oorreotly  advises  tb«  rep- 
resentatives of  small  business  organisations 
regarding  the  application  of  Pederal  anti- 
moaopoly  laws  to  their  proposed  plana.  It 
te  tlia  duty  of  the  Oommlsalon  to  so  advise 
the  representatives  of  these  small  business 
firms.  We  wo\Ud  do  them  a  diseervloe  if  we 
should  advise  them  otherwise.  Of  what 
benefit  would  we  be  to  small  busineas  firms 
if  we  should  advise  them  that  the  course  of 
action  they  propoee  to  take  is  approved  and 
then  they  should  find  ttkemaelves  In  the  tolls 
of  the  law  for  having  followed  that  eourae 
of  actlQSi?  Oxir  duty  is  to  asaist  business 
firms  in  avoiding  any  such  reeult. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

In  recent  oases  brought  by  the  TJM.  C, 

ment  of  Justloe  against  Itima  for  engaging 
In  price  fixing  in  vloUtlOB  ot  the  Sherman 
Act  have  msds  it  dear  thatt  snob  eourss  of 
action  oonatltutee  per  se  vlolattati  ot  the 
Shennan  Act  (see  UJ.  r.  Sooonp  Vacuum 
oa  Co..  et  al.  810  UJB.  180.  deelded  la  May 
1040) .  In  more  reoent  oases  In  wbleli  —w^" 
busineas  firms  were  Charged  with  violatlBg 
the  Shennan  Act.  the  Departaaent  ot  Justice 
has  insisted  that  priaon  eentenosa  Iw  given 
to  those  found  guilty.  As  a  leeult,  aome 
small  buBlneasmen  in  (Miio  m  leeent  years 
were  ordered  to  serve  priaon  terms  for  viola- 
tion of  the  Sherman  Act.  We  should  do  all 
poealble  to  assist  smaU  businessmen  In  avoid- 
ing such  a  predicament. 

Statxment  or  CoMKxssioNn  HrocDTBcyrHAM 

This  request  today  evokes  a  moment  of 
truth  for  this  Commission.  With  unques- 
tioned sincerity,  the  able  and  distinguished 
dissenting  Commiasioner  beseechea  us  to 
cast  aside  years  of  jtrecedent  in  price-fixing 
cases.  It  was  In  1940.  and  thxis  after  ite 
decision  In  Appalachian  Coals.  Inc..  et  al.  vs. 
United  States.  288  U.S.  344  (1933).  that  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

"Thus  for  over  40  years  this  Court  has 
consistently  and  without  deviation  adhered 
to  the  principle  that  price  fijdng  agreemente 
are  unlawful  per  se  imder  the  Sherman  Act 
and  that  no  showing  of  so-called  oompetltlve 
abuses  or  evils  which  those  agreemente  were 
designed  to  eliminate  or  allevlato  may  be 
interposed  as  a  defense."  Unffed  State$  vs. 
Soconp  Vacuum  Oil  Co..  inc.  810  TJA.  150. 
218  (1940). 

The  holding  of  this  case  remains  undis- 
turbed. 

We  are  not  unaware  of  the  legal  »«avim 
"Cessante  ratlone  legis,  cessat  et  ipsa  lex," 
nor  of  the  cases  which  rest  on  such  reason- 
ing. But  the  function  of  an  adviaory  opin- 
ion is  to  declare  the  appUcahUlty  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law  to  novel  and  some- 
times disturbing  facts.  Ty>  chart  the  future 
course  of  the  law  is  not  Ite  taak.  Neither 
the  thin  subtleties  of  m0«mm,y,*\r^  qqc  xxm 
sharp  but  barren  thrust  ot  logic  will  much 
warm  a  buslneBsman  subject  to  the  wintry 
blast  of  possible  criminal  prosecution. 

Commissioner  Elman  does  not  dispute  that 
price  flxlxtg  is  a  per  ss  offense.  Bather  he 
aays  that  the  plan  involved  berem  does  not 
factually  amount  to  price  fixing.  We  are 
constrained  to  note  our  exception. 

1.  The  fact  that  the  tmsinessmen  involv- 
ed may  have  unhampered  discretion  to  de- 
part from  the  scheme  involved  does  not 
mitigate  the  offense: 

"The  fact  that  no  penaltlea  are  impoaed 
for  deviation  from  the  price  scltedule  la  not 
material."  United  Stmtea  ▼.  NaMonal  As- 
soetetfcm  o/  Iteal  KstaU  BOtrdi,  899  VS. 
435.489(1960). 

2.  The  agreemente.  even  If  only  ind- 
dentaUy  affecting  price  may  stiU  tw  offen- 
sive under  the  antltnist  lavrs.  In  Socony 
Vacuum,  supra,  the  court  asserted  that: 

"Prices  are  fixed  •  •  •  if  the  range  with- 
in which  purchases  or  salea  vrlll  be  made  la 
agreed  upon,  if  the  prloea  paid  or  charged 
are  to  be  at  a  certain  level  or  on  aaoending 
CH-  descending  scales,  if  they  are  to  be  uni- 
form,  or  If  by  various  formulas  tbey  are  re- 
lated to  the  market  prices."  United  States 
V.  Soeonjf  Vacuum,  supra,  at  222. 

8.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  retail  drug- 
stores (^wratlng  in  the  same  city  may  be  held 
to  be  m  oompetltlon.  In  Brown  Shoe  Co., 
Inc.  V.  UniUd  States,  870  UjS.  294.  888  (1088) . 
the  Ctourt  held : 

"We  believe,  however,  that  the  record 
fully  Bupporte  the  district  court's  fltMUnfp 
that  shoe  stores  in  the  outsidrte  of  cities 
compete  effectively  with  stores  tn  central 
downtovm  areas." 

See  also.  Vnttad  State*  t.  Cttmalngham 
Drugstore*   (complaint  filed  June  SO.  1960. 
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CItU  Act  No.  a0366.  D.C.,  BJ>.  ot  Mich.. 
Ouiilliarn  DtTtakm).  oomplaint  dukrglnK 
vkilBttim  ot  Metton  7  o<  tlM  COaytoti  Aet 
by  Onnnlnghamli  •oqulslUon  (tf  oUmt  retail 
dnwrtoTM.  botk  iMlac  located  In  Datiolt. 

4.  Mo  ona  oovld  quarrel  vlth  tha  dlaaanfa 
asMrttcn  tliat  partletilar  oaaes  ptvot  on  par- 
tlealar  taeta.  And  onoe  aUowed  to  txtune 
tba  <iiaMtkm  In  tKma  of  tba  fa«U  as  it  laea 
thMB  tha  dlHtat's  anawar  la  Ineacapable. 
Thua.  OommlaaloiMr  Xlman  dadaraa  tbat  the 
propoaad  plan  baa  "naltlier  tbe  purpoae  nor 
iffaet  ot  iMlnliilin  oompatltUn  and  Inrolvea 
no  agravnent  by  participating  ratallara  to 
adhara  to  advertlaad  prlcee."  Obrloualy  if 
all  thase  ■— eitloua  were  Ineecepably  true,  or 
were  the  only  parmlaelble  Inference  from  the 
facts,  a  different  result  might  be  reached. 
But  that  Is  the  very  issue — whether  In  fact 
the  purpoae  and  effect  of  the  plan  could  be 
construed  to  restrain  competition. 

In  sxim.  If  one  assumes  price  fixing,  one 
need  not  examine  "all  the  relevant  factors." 
Ck>nversely,  If  one  assumes  no  price  fixing, 
one  may  examine  "all  the  relevant  factors." 
TO  employ  such  reasoning  is  to  become  en- 
eased  In  conimdrums.  Moreover,  It  is  clear 
fnnn  the  differing  opinlona  within  the  Com- 
mission Itself  that  the  plan  at  beat  Is  on  the 
periphery  of  violative  behavior,  and  that  rea- 
sonable men  differ  concerning  its  impact. 
And  as  Ifr.  Justice  Holmes  asserted  In  Nash 
T.  UJS..  339  U.S.  373,  376,  377  (1913): 

'*rhe  statute  contains  in  Its  definition  an 
element  of  degree  as  to  which  estimates  may 
differ,  with  the  result  that  a  man  might  find 
himself  in  prlaon  because  his  honest  judg- 
ment did  not  anticipate  that  of  a  Jury  of 
less  competent  men.  •   •   • 

"But  •  •  •  the  law  Is  full  of  Instances 
where  a  man's  fate  depends  on  his  estimat- 
ing rlghUy.  that  Is.  as  the  Jxiry  subsequently 
estimates  tt.  some  matter  of  degree." 

In  view  of  the  uncertainties  and  the  sub- 
stantial risk  Inherent  In  dvll  or  criminal 
proaacutlon.  no  administrative  agency  should 
give  this  plan  the  "green  light." 

The  function  of  this  Commission as  I  see 

it — ^Is  not  to  resolve  a  lover's  quarrel  over 
who  lovea  the  small  businessman  more. 
Hopefully,  it  la  evenhanded  Justice  we  dis- 
pense— not  bouquets  for  or  vendettas  against 
one  class  or  group. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  coosidera- 
tl<m  of  the  nominatloas  of  Incorporators 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

OWINDI,X,      DWnfDLK     LITTUC     TXL8TAB,      ROW      I 

WKmimm.  what  too  am* — ruauc  oa  FaiVATxr 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  take  no  action 
at  all  on  the  request  from  the  President 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nominations 
submitted  for  appointment  as  incor- 
porators and  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  derive  no 
measure  of  satisfaction  from  what  I 
have  to  say  today. 

I  wish  it  clearly  understood  that  what 
I  say  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
competence,  the  integrum,  the  ability, 
and  the  qualifications  of  the  proposed 
incorporators,  upon  whose  nominations 
extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  Com- 
mittee. 

When  I  see  how  the  Senate  and  the 
other  body  have  maneuvered  them- 
selves into  a  situation  which  greatly 
dimtntiihfg  their  stature  In  the  eyes  of 
the  American  public,  casting  a  shadow 


<m  th^r  ability  to  enact  sound  oonstruc- 
tlve  legislation.  I  obtain  no  solace  from 
the  fact  that  I  can  polBt  to  the  record 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year 
•Dd  say.  "Then  were  a  few  of  us  who 
tried  to  make  you  listen  last  year — ^who 
tried  then  to  point  out  that  this  was  bad 
legislation  which  would  come  back  to 
haunt  the  Senate."  There  were  IS  of  us 
to  be  exact — Senators  Babtlxtt,  BTim- 
DicK,  Casroix,  CRTTaCH,  Clask.  DOTTOLaS, 

Qou.  Oruzning,  KiyAtTvn,  Lono  of 
Louisiana,    McNaxasa.    Mossk.    Moss, 

NxuBntcsa.  Paooocnx,  and  YaaBoaouGH. 
We  offered  many  amendments  to  de- 
lete or  correct  many  glaring  imperfec- 
tions in  the  bill  before  us.  All  were 
summarily  tabled  with  totally  In- 
adequate time  or  opportunity  to  debate 
the  serious  issues  involved  in  the  meas- 
ure then  before  us. 

I  do  not  recall  these  incidents,  Mr. 
President.  In  any  attempt  to  open  old 
wounds,  or  to  make  a  "we  told  you  so" 
statement.  I  do  so  only  because  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  has  defects  should 
not  now  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone 
who  was  in  this  Chamber  last  year.  I 
do  so  also  in  order  to  point  up  the  need 
for  all  of  us  together  to  work  this  year 
to  undo  thoughtful^  and  deliberately 
the  errors  committed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  in  haste  and  eonf  usion. 

Tou  will  recaU,  Mr.  President,  that  one 
of  the  amendments  to  the  satellite  bill 
which  I  offered  and  which  was  sum- 
marily tabled  would  have  established  the 
satellite  corporation  along  the  lines  of 
TVA.  If  my  amendment  had  been 
adopted,  the  questions  we  face  today 
would  not  have  arisen. 

What  is  the  question  we  now  face? 

We  are  today  being  called  upon  to 
advise  and  consent  to  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  14  men  to  be  incor- 
porators of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp. — a  private  corporation  for 
prcflt  organized  under  the  business  cor- 
poration laws  of  the  District  of  Ooltmbia. 

Is  this  the  usual  situation  in  which  the 
Senate  advises  and  consents  in  fulfill- 
ment of  its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution?  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides: 

Article  n,  section  3,  claiise  3:  "The  Presi- 
dent •  •  •  shaU  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  *  *  *  aU  other  officers  ot  the  United 
^ates  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for." 

Now  the  men  on  whose  nominations 
we  are  being  asked  to  advise  and  consent 
will  not  be — when  and  if  m^pointed — 
"officers  of  the  United  States."  If  that 
is  not  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  law 
providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.,  then  the 
Attorney  General  has  made  it  abundant- 
ly clear. 

Secti<m  301  of  Public  Law  87-624— the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1M2 — 
provides: 

There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  communications  satellite  corporation  for 
profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Attorney  General  in  his  opinion 
has  stated: 

With  these  directives  in  the  act,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  tha  Incor- 
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poratcrs.  as  directors,  will  have  the  ->^- 
statua  and  responslbmuss  as  '"dl-rlZn* 
serving  on  the  board  ot  an  ordinary  buM^ 
oorporattoQ  and  will  ba  holding  privatT^ 
public,  posU.  *^     ^'  ■<* 

I  know  of  no  precedent  under  whkA 
the  Senate  has  ever  in  the  past  adnM 
and  consented  to  the  nomlnatloii^ 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  a 
private,  profltmaking  oorporadoo.  t^ 
m^e  fact — astonishing  as  it  may  be^ 
that  NASA  has  now  before  the  Ctitmm 
a  request  for  the  appropriation  to  it  tf 
some  $51  million  In  public  funds  so  that 
it  can  carry  on  research,  the  benefits  of 
which  would  inure  solely  to  the  bencAt 
of  the  private  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration and  not  to  the  United  Stataa 
does  not  make  this  corporation  an  la. 
strumentallty  of  the  United  Statea  i 
shall  deal  with  this  eztraordinsn 
attempted  raid  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  when  that  issue  is  bcfoR 
us. 

Today,  I  merely  wish  to  pntMt 
strongly  against  this  perversion  of  the 
"advise  and  consent"  clause  of  the  Cwj- 
stitution. 

The  course  of  action  we  are  asked  to 
follow  today  will  itself  constitute  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  in  the  years  to  co^ 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that,  not  beti« 
a  constitutloDal  lawyer,  or  any  kind  of 
lawyer.  I  am  not  raising  the  issue  u  to 
whether  constitutionally  the  CongRs 
can  by  legislation,  not  In  the  form  of  s 
constitutimial  amendment,  amend  tbe 
Constitution  to  extend  the  "advise  aod 
consent"  provision  to  officials  of  privtte 
corporations.  I  am  saying  that  even  If 
the  Congress  has  this  power— and  I 
doubt  it — it  should  not  exercise  it. 

Consider.  Mr.  President,  what  a  Prd- 
dora's  box  we  would  be  opening  If  we 
took  this  course  of  actiozL 

In  tbe  first  place,  how  would  time 
men  be  commissioned  hy  the  PresidMi 
if  they  were  appointed?  The  usual  fora 
of  a  commlssi(Hi  is  as  follows: 

John  F.  KxKifB>T,  PaxazoxirT  or  ths  U: 
STATsa  or 
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To  AU  to  Whom  Thete  Presents  ShaU  Coma, 
Oreeting: 
Know  ye,  that,  reposing  special  trust  sal 
confidence  in  the  Integrity,  diligence,  sai 
discretion  of  John  Doe.  of  i 


nominated  and  by  and  with  the  advice  sai 
consent    of    tha    Senate    do    appoint   htm 

and  do  authorise  and  empovw 

him  to  execute  and  fxilflii  the  dutlea  of  tbst 
office  according  to  law,  and  to  have  ^^^  Is 
hold  the  said  office,  with  aU  the  rights  sod 
emol  laments  therexinto  legally  i4>pertalnl]i(, 

during  the  term  of  —  years  from  the 

unless  this  commission  be  sooner  nv6kaA  by 
the  President  of  the  Umted  States  for  ttat 
time  being. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  ttass* 
letters  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  at 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 

Done  at  the  dty  of  Washington  this  —  dsj 

of   in    the    year   of   otu-    Lord   ons 

thousand  nine  himdred  and  and  of 

the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and 


By  the  President: 


JOHK  P.  KXKNXDT. 

Daaw  RtrsK, 
SeereUtrjf  of  State. 


These  words  are  hardly  appropriate  in 
the  case  of  persons  appointed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  pri- 
vate, profltmaking  corporation.    Should 


the  President  commission  these  men  with 
^fyfgpmiitfdnn  reading  more  appropri- 
ately: 
joHW  '  K«H»w>T.  PaaanncT  or  thb  Uwxtb) 

Sraiaa  or   AtraaiTA 
ro  AU  to  Whom  The»e  Fresentt  ShnU  Come. 
Oreeting: 

Know  y,  thst.  reposing  special  trust  and 
Mofidenoe  In  the   mtagrlty.  diligence,   and 

atKretloo  of  John  Doe,  of  ,  I  have 

BOBinated  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
^oQ^ent  of  tha  Senate  do  appoint  him  a 
aamber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
OominuDlcatlon*  SatelUte  Corp.,  Inc..  a  pri- 
nts proflt-maklng  corporation  organlaed 
ooder  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colvunbla. 
gad  do  authorise  and  empower  him  to  exe- 
euta  end  fulfill  the  duUes  of  that  office  ac- 
cording to  law  and  for  the  best  Interests  of 
tiis  ftockholders  of  that  corporation,  and  to 
luiTS  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all 
the  rights  and  emoluments  thereunto  ap- 
pdtalnlng,  during  the  term  of  8  years  from 
tbe  date  hereof. 

In  tMUmony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these 
Isttsrs  to  be  made  patent  and  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto 
•And. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  — 

^y  of  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  nine  hundred  end  and  of 

ths  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
AnMrlca  the  one  hundred  and . 


By  the  President: 


Jouir  F.  KaMNEDV. 

Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Such  a  commission  would  more  prop- 
erly meet  the  factual  situation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  see,  if  these 
nominations  are  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate—although I  hope  they  will  not  be, 
because  I  feel  the  Senate  should  not  be 
voting  on  these  nominations  at  aU — 
wbether  the  board  of  directors  will  fol- 
low a  course  of  action  which  will  put 
tbe  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  above  the  profit-making  interests 
of  the  stockholders  of  this  private  cor- 
poration, "mis  would  involve  a  new 
and  unprecedented  conflict  of  interest. 
However,  there  is  a  matto*  of  greater 
Importance  at  stake  than  the  form  of  the 
commissions  to  be  Issued  to  the  members 
of  the  Conununlcations  Satellite  Corp. 
by  the  President. 
That  is  the  question  of  their  removal. 
At  this  point  I  wish  to  interject  the 
thought  that  nothing  I  say  here  today 
Is  Intended  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon 
the  character  and  integrity  of  the 
nominees  Involved.  I  do  not  know  them 
and  my  examples  are  without  regard  to 
them  personally  and  <xily  by  way  of 
lllastrating  a  certain  important  point. 

These  men,  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Commimications  Satellite 
Corp.,  will  serve  as  the  initial  board  of 
directors  until  the  flrst  annual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  or  tmtll  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  qualified.  There- 
after, according  to  Public  Law  87-624, 
three  members  of  the  board  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
six  will  be  elected  annually  by  the  stock- 
holders who  are  communications  com- 
mwi  carriers;  and  six  will  be  elected 
annually  by  the  other  stockholders.  Ex- 
cept for  the  initial  Preaidentially  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  board  who  will 
serve  staggered  terms  of  1. 2,  and  3  years. 


the  later  PresidentiaUy  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  may  be 
removed  by  the  stockholders. 

But  what  about  tbe  removal  of  the 
Presidentially  appointed  members  of  the 
bo«uxi  of  directors? 

They  cannot  be  removed  by  impeach- 
ment. The  Constitution,  article  II,  sec- 
ti<m  4.  provides:  The  President,  Vice 
President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from 
ofllce  on  impeachment  for,  and  convic- 
tion of.  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Since  the  Presidentially  appointed 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  private,  profltmaking  corporation 
are  private  citizens  and  not  "civil  officers 
of  the  United  States"  they  canot  be  re- 
moved by  impeachment. 

How  can  they  be  removed  for  malfeas- 
ance in  office — if  they  can  be  removed  at 
all? 

Can  they  be  removed  by  the  other 
members  of  the  board  of  directors?  By 
the  stockholders?  For  what  reason? 
If  we  say  they  can  be  removed  by  the 
other  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  the  stockholders,  are  we  not  then  mak- 
ing a  nullity  of  the  Presidential  appoin- 
tive powers  by  placing  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  or  the 
stockholders  a  veto  over  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate? 

Could  the  Presidentially  appointed 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  be 
removed,  for  example,  because  they  voted 
consistently  In  behalf  of  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  put  the  Interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  above  the 
profltmaking  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders of  this  private  corporation? 
Such  a  resiilt  would  make  a  hollow 
mockery  out  of  the  venerated  process  of 
the  Senate's  Constitutional  obligation 
of  advising  and  consenting  to  certain 
Presidential  nominations. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  and 
dangerous  possibility,  and  that  is  that 
these  taen  to  whose  nominations  we  are 
now  being  asked  to  advise  and  consent 
are  not  amenable  to  restraint  at  all — 
cannot  be  removed  for  any  cause.  They 
cannot  be  impeached,  for  they  are  pri- 
vate persons;  they  are  not  "civil  officers 
of  the  United  States."  If  then,  they  can- 
not be  removed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  by  the  stock- 
holders, they  will  be  able  to  serve  with 
Impunity  and  engage  In  any  activities — 
inimicable  as  they  may  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  corporation  or  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States — as  they 
may  see  flt  and  as  may  not  be  prohibited 
by  any  other  provision  of  law. 

I  have  taken  an  oath  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  stand  idly  by 
while  an  important  provision  of  tbat 
Constitution  is  used  to  throw  a  cloak  of 
national  respectability  over  the  activities 
of  a  private  corporaticm  whose  basic  con- 
cern is — as  It  must  legally  be — to  make 
the  biggest  profits  legitimately  possible 
for  its  stockholders. 

I  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  the  Sen- 
ate creates  the  precedent  of  reaching 
into  private  enterprises  and  asserting  the 


right  to  advise  and  consent  to  Presiden- 
tial appointments  of  members  of  their 
board  of  directors.  Where  win  this 
lead? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
hearings  on  these  nominations,  the 
nominees  brought  out  tbe  fact  that  they 
did  not  feel  that  the  corporation  was 
confined  in  its  business  ventures  to  oper- 
ating the  commvmications  satellite  sys- 
tem. They  felt  they  could  undertake 
any  other  type  of  business  the  directors 
and  stockholders  thought  would  be  prof- 
itable. Perhaps  we  shall  soon  see, 
stretching  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Oregon  to  Florida,  a  string  of  road- 
side hotdog  stands,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
proudly  displaying  the  sign: 

Three  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  corporation  were  nominated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

We  would  have  no  authority  to  forbid 
the  corporation  from  entering  the  hot- 
dog  stand  business. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  no  such  authority. 

To  what  greater  extoit  could  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  be  debased? 

II  we  assert  the  right  to  nominate 
(me-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  this  private  corporation, 
would  we  not  then  have  a  precedent  for 
asserting  a  similar  right  with  respect  to 
all  private,  profltmaking  corporations 
operating  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  interstate  c<»nmerce? 

If  so,  why  do  we  st^  at  only  one-flf  th 
of  the  members  of  the  board?  Why  not 
appoint  all  the  members  of  the  board? 

It  should  be  noted  that  delay  in  act- 
ing on  these  nominations  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  operations  of  the 
corporation.  It  is  alr^uly  a  fimctioning 
corporation  with  a  charter  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

We  are  being  asked,  today,  to  take  the 
flrst,  long  step  along  a  road  which  leads 
I  know  not  where. 

Let  us  not  debase  the  power  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  Presi- 
dential nominations.  Let  us  rather  hold 
up  on  action  on  these  nominations  and 
wait  until  we  can  enact  the  necessary 
amendments  to  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  of  1962  either  making  this 
corporation  the  complete  private,  prrtlt- 
making  corporation  which  it  is,  doing 
away  with  anomalies  such  as  the  one 
now  before  us,  or  making  it  a  true  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States,  like 
TVA  or  NASA. 

Let  us  prevent  this  ccmpM-ation  from 
roaming  the  country,  se^dng  to  make 
profits  for  its  stockholders,  while  wear- 
ing the  cloak  of  Presidential  sponsorship 
and  Senate  concurrence. 

The  American  people  have  the  right  to 
be  protected  by  us  against  any  such 
deceit. 

Last  year,  after  the  fight  on  the  com- 
munications satellite  bOl  was  over,  Mr. 
James  A.  Wechsler  wrote  in  the  October 
Issue  of  the  Progreeeive  an  excellent 
article  about  that  fight  and  about  some 
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of  the  unanswered  questions  which  arose 
conceminfir  it    He  stated  tn  p«urt: 

Tha  oongreaskxud  1»tU«  over  tlie  ad- 
minlstratlon's  oommTinlcatloiu  satellite  bill 
ended  in  late  Bununer  with  a  cnahlng  defeat 
far  the  small  band  of  men  wbo  had  dared 
to  oppose  it.  Tlislr  loet  cause  is  probably 
already  largtiy  forgotten  by  moet  AoMxlcans. 
if.  indeed,  it  was  ever  seriously  noticed  by 
many.  Tet  one  ventures  the  prediction  that 
we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  this  affair. 
It  might  be  described  as  one  of  the  great 
untold  stories  of  the  early  space  age — aiul, 
conceivably,  the  first  momentous  scandal  at 
this  new  era.  In  a  free  society  such  episodes 
have  a  way  of  haunting  the  participants  long 
after  the  deals  have  ostensibly  been  com- 
pleted. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wechsler's  article  appear 
in  full  at  the  concliislon  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

SATTLLm,  Inc. 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 
The  congreesional  battle  over  the  adminis- 
tration's cc«nm\inlcatlons  satelUte  blU  ended 
in  late  summer  with  a  crushing  defeat  for 
the  smaU  band  of  men  who  had  dared  to 
oppose  it.  Their  loet  cause  la  probably  al- 
ready largely  forgotten  by  moat  Americans,  if. 
Indeed,  it  was  ever  seriously  noticed  by  many. 
Tet  one  ventures  the  prediction  that  we  have 
not  heard  the  last  of  this  affair.  It  might 
be  described  as  one  of  the  great  untold 
stories  of  the  early  space  age — and.  conceiv- 
ably, the  first  momentous  scandal  of  this 
new  er».  In  a  free  society  such  episodes 
have  a  way  of  haunting  the  participants  long 
after  the  deals  have  ostensibly  been 
completed. 

This  does  not  purport  to  be  the  definitive 
history  of  that  battle.  There  are  many  as- 
pects of  it  that  stiU  defy  explanation  and 
elude  Inquiry.  In  large  measure  what  is  set 
forth  here  Is  based  primarily  on  a  reading — 
sometimes  between  the  Unee — of  a  466-i>age 
volimoe  called  Hearings  Before  the  C<»unlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  XJB.  Senate, 
on  HJt.  11040,  an  act  for  the  establish- 
ment, ownership,  operation,  and  regulation 
of  a  commercial  communications  satellite 
system,  and  for  other  piirposes.  The  story 
is  supplemented  by  conversations  with  some 
actors  in  the  drama  who  could  move  behind 
the  scenes. 

There  will  be  little  recorded  here  that  was 
not  accessible  to  the  press;  but  It  wlU  also 
be  apparent  that  much  of  it  was  never 
clearly  or  dramatically  defined  In  most  news 
organs.  There  vrere  a  few  reporters  who 
early  sensed  the  dimensions  of  the  story,  but 
they  were  only  a  handful. 

While  we  gaped  and  blinked  in  wonder- 
ment over  the  dawn  of  Telstar.  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  &  Telegraph  Ck>.  staged  the 
first  and  perhaps  decisive  conunerclal  coup 
of  the  space  epoch.  That  it  had  tbe  ofllclal 
blessing  of  tbe  Kennedy  administration  (and 
the  natural  sympathy  of  tbe  RepubUcan 
leadership)  in  this  endeavor  merely  under- 
lines the  magnitude  of  the  feat.  Ultimately 
we  must  ask:  Why?  But  first  let  us  turn  to 
the  record,  where  the  heart  of  the  story  can 
be  found. 

In  December  1961  Adlal  Stevenson,  V£. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Bp«ftklng 
before  the  PoUtical  Committee  of  the  UJf. 
General  Assembly,  revealed  that  in  his  view 
the  communications  sateUite  represents  a 
"fundamental  breakthrough  In  conununl- 
catlons  [which]  could  affect  the  Uvea  of 
people  everywhere.  It  coiUd  forge  new  bonds 
of  mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  nations.  •  •  •  The  United  State* 
wishes  to  see  this  faciUty  made  avaUable  to 
all  states  on  a  global  and  nondiscriminatory 
baste.  •   •   •  We    would    like    to    see    UU. 


members  not  only  use  this  aenrloe.  but  also 
ptutielpate  in  its  ownership  and  operation." 

As  Kmest  Oroes,  fcraoar  UB.  representa- 
tive to  tha  United  Nations,  teatiflad  bafore 
the  Senate  group.  ICr.  Stevenson "k  large  view 
of  the  new  day,  originally  the  oaclal  admin- 
istration view,  was  In  dramatic  contrast 
with  remarks  which  Senator  Roaxar  Kaaoi, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Aero- 
naxrtical  and  Space  Sciences,  had  addressed, 
in  February  to  Under  Secretary  of  State 
George  licOhee  on  the  same  subject.  "It 
occitfs  to  me,"  the  Senator  said,  "that  you 
do  not  understand  that  the  only  new  things 
about  this  hoped-for  satellite  conununlca- 
tlons  system  is  that  it  is  Just  an  Improved 
method  of  doing  what  is  now  being  done." 

Obviously  Mr.  Stevenson  and  Senator  Kxaa 
were  talking  about  two  different  worlds. 
Tet  in  the  end  It  was  essentially  the  per- 
spective of  the  Oklahoma  tycoon  that  shaped 
the  legislative  outcome.  In  the  measure  as 
finally  enacted  there  was  not  a  single  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Stevenson's  vision  of  the  United 
Nations  role  in  the  expanding  satellite  uni- 
verse. In  the  final  phase  of  debate,  a  letter 
was  extracted  from  Mr.  Stevenson  and  read 
on  the  Senate  fioor  by  Senator  Htjbcbt  Htnc- 
PBaxT  expressing  approval  of  the  pending 
bUl.  How  Mr.  Stevenson  reeoncUed  his  ear- 
lier words  with  the  legislative  deed  Is  one  of 
the  unanswered  mysteries  of  this  story. 
But  it  Is  perhaps  relevant  that  he  succeeded 
In  avoiding  a  personal  appearance  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  despite  persist- 
ent demands  from  Senator  Watnx  Mobsk 
that  he  submit  himself  to  Interrogation. 

One  begins  with  the  Stevenson  contradic- 
tion, even  though  he  took  almost  no  direct 
part  in  the  controversy,  because  It  points  up 
so  many  of  the  paradoxes  and  pussies  of  this 
strange  proceeding. 

What  was  fundamentaUy  at  stake  in  the 
legialative  dispute  was  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  control  the  nascent  system  of 
satellite  communications  for  primarily 
pubUc  ends,  or  whether  it  should  cede  dom- 
inance of  the  enterprise  to  A.T.  *  T.  for 
primarily  profitable  purposes.  There  was 
much  byplay  over  the  totality  of  A.T.  tt  T.'s 
grip  under  the  prospective  bill,  but  even  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  measure  offered 
weak  and  contradictory  testimony  on  that 
point;  indeed,  they  seemed  divided  between 
the  pretense  that  A.T.  8t  T.'s  role  wotild  be 
limited,  and  the  Insistence  that  the  RepubUc 
was  fortiinate  to  have  A.T.  *  T.  volunteer  to 
take  over. 

Obviously,  if  one  accepted.  Senator  Kerr's 
view  that  the  whole  project  involved  more 
of  what  had  already  been  done,  no  great 
debate  was  at  hand.  But  if  one  accepted 
Mr.  Stevenson's  portrait  of  a  fateful  turn- 
ing point  In  men's  Uves,  the  abdication  of 
government  was  Inexplicable.  Tet  this  is 
basically  what  has  occurred,  xinder  the  di- 
rection of  an  administration  rhetorically 
committed  to  the  earUer  Stevenson  position. 

Whodunit?     How? 

Tbe  case  for  the  blU  was  won  by  a  com- 
pound of  confusion  and  inertia.  It  Is  surely 
not  my  contention  that  all  those  wbo  voted 
for  the  bUl  were  tools  of  corporate  power. 
I  woxild  argue,  however,  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
printed  record,  that  those  who  were  to  be 
damned  as  the  "fUlbusterers" — a  charge 
worthy  of  fuller  inquiry — ^were  generally 
those  who  paid  tha  closest  attention  to  the 
argument.  Some  of  the  stakes  at  issue  were 
first  set  forth  on  BAarch  0,  1963,  when  Senator 
Evrxs  ElsFAuvsa,  leader  of  the  small  band, 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Space  Committee. 
The  Issues  were  intensively  explored  a  few 
weeks  later  at  hearings  before  his  subcom- 
mittee, but  almost  none  of  the  press  bothered 
to  attend,  even  though  these  hearings  con- 
tained scMne  of  the  few  direct  confrontations 
between  the  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  bill  prior  to  the  fioor  debate  in  June. 
And  rarely  have  I  read  as  brilliant  and  diU- 
gent  an  exercise  in  congressional  cross- 
examination  as  that  conducted  by  Senator 


or 
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Watwi  Uoma  in  the  hearing  held  befon  tk. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Tet  to 
most  of  the  cryptic  newspaper  account 
the  whole  episode  Moaaa  emerged  m 
curmudgeon  laboring  an  obaeura  point 

How,  then,  does  one  dramatlae  what  reall 
happened?  How  does  one  tranalate  the  ds*' 
astatlng  Impact  of  the  htmdreds  of  bsmI 
of  hearings  that  so  few  Americans  hm 
read  and  that  were  so  Inadequately  reportad 
in  moet  places?  One  can  try  by  wrtt^ 
some  of  the  headlines  that  the  tsstlmoD* 
might  have  received,  and  by  suggestti^  J 
the  reader  how  different  the  outcome  wiiJIl 
have  been  If  these  headlines  had  been  wiSn 
used.  Imagine  what  echoee  may  have  bssa 
stirred  if  there  had  been  large  headiiBM 
saying :  "Stevenson  Reverses  Stand  on  Sattl. 
lite  Bill,  but  Spurns  Demand  That  Be  1^ 
fy."  ■■- 

"The  biggest  headlines  might  have  'nn 
won  by  Edward  R.  Murrow.  Director  of  Um 
U.S.  Information  Agency:  they  would  hsn 
said  that  he  had  resigned  in  prnlset  o«ar 
the  administration's  support  of  a  bmssom 
which  exposed  his  Agency  to  the  dubloui 
mercy  of  A.T.  &  T.  He  did  not  do  so;  la. 
stead  he  engaged  In  the  difficult  exwcks 
of  trying  to  deprecate  the  bill  without  be- 
traying "the  team."  Tet,  even  within  ts^m 
limitations,  his  testimony  might  have  roektd 
the  country  if  its  significance  had  bs«i 
acc\irately  appraised  and  heralded,  i^ 
what  be  said  was  that  the  fees  required  w 
A.T.  dt  T.  might  be  so  high  as  to  bar  XJtSk 
programs  from  the  satellite  system.  Ilurrov 
testified  that,  unless  the  Government  i«. 
celved  preferential  rates  (nowhere  provldtd 
for  In  the  bUl ) ,  It  would  cost  USIA  9900  mu. 
lion  annually  at  commercial  rates  to  ottlte 
the  sateUlte  network  for  tO  minutes  a  dsy 
in  underdeveloped  areas.  Now  consider  thto 
testimony: 

"Senator  Moass.  Would  it  be  dsalnblt. 
Mr.  Murrow.  if  we  set  up  a  satelUte  cccunu- 
nlcatlons  system,  to  have  the  facllltiss  at 
that  system  made  available  to  our  Oor- 
emment  for  the  transmitting  of  the  type  of 
freedom  programs  that  you  and  I  have  b«l 
in  miiul  as  we  have  been  discussing  tht 
problem? 

"Mr.  Muasow.  It  seems  to  me  that  tkli 
would  be  desirable,  sir. 

"Senator  Moaas.  Is  there  anything  In  tlito 
biU  that  guarantees  to  tbe  n.8.  GovenuMat 
a  reduction  in  commercial  rates  for  ths 
transmission  of  UB.  programs  of  frssdoai 
to  the  areas  of  the  world  where  the  Coa* 
munists  are  a  34-ho\ir-nl^t-and-day  thnst 
to  freedom? 

"Mr.  Mtmaow.  No.  sir." 

In  Murrow 's  view,  the  United  States  might 
find  Itself  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  ooa- 
petlUon  with  Conuniuilst  programs  anniad 
the  world  unless  "we  could  secure  a  reducsd 
rate  or  Increased  appropriations." 

As  the  hearings  progressed.  Senator  Broat 
Stmimotok.  a  chief  advocate  of  the  leave-H- 
to-A.T.  &  T.  bloc  at  these  semlnara.  qusa- 
tloned  MxuTow's  flgxu-es  on  proq>ecUve  oast 
He  accused  the  USIA  Chief  of  vastly  «*»• 
stating  them.  Murrow  held  his  ground,  ooo- 
ceding  only  that  In  the  great  unchartid 
areas  we  are  about  to  enter  any  estimate  It 
neceasarUy  hazardous.  Perhaps  the  sharpsst 
commentary  on  the  proceedings  is  that  bo 
conclusive  effort  was  made  to  resolve  tbe  gap 
between  them  before  the  vote  sealed  tbe 
choice. 

A  reader  can  only  assume  that  the  Benat* 
chose  to  Ignore  Mr.  Murrow's  warning.  But 
then,  so  did  he.  For  when  the  climatic  ques- 
tion came,  be  announced  that,  if  he  wen  s 
member  of  the  Senate,  he  would  vote  for  tbe 
bill.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  tbe 
team  spirit  was  apparently  irresisUble— or 
compulsory. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  In  many  cities  In 
the  land  cltiaens  picked  up  their  newspapers 
and  saw  thte  headline:  "Mystery  Move  Curbs 
U.S.  Rights  in  SatelUte  Plan,  Probe  Heart  " 
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As  Initially  drafted,  the  sateUite  bill  eon- 
i-ti^i«  tikta  elear  clause,  based  dlreetly  on 
Xlrisslilsnnr  words  of  July  M.  IMl: 

•-nie  corporation  shaU  not  enter  into  ne- 
flotiatloos  with  any  international  afeney, 
Sf^gn  government  or  entity  without  a  prior 
gotlflcation  to  the  Department  at  State. 
ffit^eh  wlU  conduct  or  supervise  such  nego- 
m^lrtita  AU  agreements  and  arrangements 
^itth  any  such  agency,  government,  or  entity 
^aU  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  SUtc." 

At  fint  the  State  Department  and  other 
,l|i«intstration  spokaamen  argued  vehement- 
ly for  this  provision,  deqilte  questioning  by 
Sanator  Kerr  which  was  considered  by  many 
Id  be  as  acid  and  blistering  as  any  ever  heard 
on  Osp**^*  HUl.  Apparently  this  assertion 
o(  government  influence  in  the  business  of 
tbe  emerging  monopoly  was  unsatisfactory 
to  tbe  men  who  were  taking  over  the  show. 
ABd  so  this  language  was  substituted: 

"Whenever  the  corporation  sliaU  enter  into 
^Mljisse  negotiations  with  req>ect  to  fadU- 
Hat,  corporations  or  sttrlces  authorised  by 
this  act  with  any  international  or  foreign 
wttty.  It  tfuUl  notify  the  Department  of 
State  of  the  negotiations.  The  Department 
at  State  ahaU  advise  the  corporation  of 
jalavant  foreign  policy  considerations, 
nuoughout  such  negotiations  the  corport- 
ttof<  sbaU  keep  the  Department  of  State  in- 
formed with  respect  to  such  consideration. 
Tbe  corporation  may  request  the  Depart- 
Btnt  of  State  to  assist  in  the  negotiations, 
and  that  Department  shall  render  such  as- 
itstance  as  may  be  appropriate." 

Tbe  State  Department,  In  effect,  abdicated 
any  controlling  rule  over  the  conduct  of 
Mfottations;  in  return  the  corporation 
pledged  only  to  let  the  Defkartment  know 
what  It  was  doing.  As  someone  remarked, 
tbe  whole  thing  might  have  been  simplified 
by  sdmltUng  A.T.  *  T.  to  the  United  Nations. 

Who  dicUted  the  change?  Was  not  this 
itagle  episode,  embodying  a  complete  rever- 
sal on  the  part  of  the  administration,  suf- 
flelsnt  to  cast  doubt  and  discredit  on  the 
whole  operation?  Tet  I  would  guess  that 
not  one  In  a  mllUon  Americans  knows  that 
roch  a  remarkable  alteration  was  engineered, 
ind  that  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ruak  even- 
taally  found  himself  defending  It. 

This  was  not  a  minor  matter  of  rhetoric, 
eonoeming  only  the  handling  of  buslnees 
arrangements.  The  real  point  was  under- 
lined by  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  that  wise  old 
New  Dealer  who  came  forward  to  challenge 
the  blU.  In  response  to  a  question  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  separating  buslnees 
matters  from  foreign  policy  In  negoUatlons 
iDvolvlng  the  satellite  communlcaUona  sya- 
tsm,  Cohen  responded.  "I  think  It  Is  utterly 
Impossible  at  this  stage  •  •  •  aUnost  aU 
problems  are  mixed  problems,  and  the  State 
Department  should  not  be  embarrassed  by 
having  to  negotiate  through  an  instrument 
of  this  character.  •  •  •  It  beoocnes  etnbar- 
raasing.  even  In  tbe  case  of  companies  on 
wboee  boards  the  Government  has  appointed 
BO  directors,  to  say  these  (business  matters] 
•re  private  negotiations  that  do  not  bind  the 
Oovermnent.  It  Is  much  more  difficult  to 
escape  responsibility  for  a  corporation,  three 
directors  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
«lent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate." 

But  the  mystery  of  why  the  bill  was  re- 
written on  this  crucial  point  was  neither 
•irsd  In  any  serious  form  in  most  public 
places,  nor  ever  satlsf  actorUy  reeolved. 

Much  of  the  argument  for  swift  enactment 
of  the  biU  rested  on  the  popular  cry  that  we 
could  not  afford  any  delay  in  the  great  space 
competition.  TTie  note  of  urgency  domi- 
nated many  headlines.  Now,  let  us  dream 
that  many  of  the  storlea  on  August  8  had 
been  headlined  this  way:  "Wltnsss  Asks  Sen- 
ate Probers:  WUl  AT.  *  T.  Strike  Against 
Government  Rule  of  Satellite  Plan?" 


This  was  the  thrust  of  Joseph  Rauh's 
testimony  in  opposition  to  the  meesure. 
One  at  a  handful  of  dttaeas  wbo  testtfled 
agtdnst  ths  bm.  he  argued— as  did  OOhen. 
and  as  had  the  dissident  Senate  blo»— that 
there  was  no  desperate  need  for  passage  of 
any  such  final  legislation  at  this  time:  that 
the  National  Aeronautical  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration could  proceed,  in  cooperation 
with  private  Industry  technicians,  in  promot- 
ing the  sateUite  program.  Just  as  it  had  man- 
aged the  Telstar  achievement.  MeanwhUe, 
the  country  could  continue  to  weigh  its 
ultimate  course;  it  shoxUd  not  be  stampeded 
into  surrendering  to  A.T.  ft  T.'s  demands. 

There  could  be  only  one  plausible  reason 
for  haste,  Rauh  observed:  "If  we  lose  any 
time  through  not  passing  this  bUl,  It  would 
be  because  of  a  sltdown  strike  by  A.T.  &  T. 
•  •  •  If  they  are  not  prepared  to  cooperate 
without  this  bUl.  then  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  an  investigation  of  A.T.  ft  T.,  and  that 
fact  ought  to  be  known  to  the  American 
public;  that  they  are  putting  their  dollars 
ahead  of  the  fight  against  communism." 

Nowhere  have  I  found  any  effective  answer 
to  this  contention;  nowhere  have  I  read  or 
heard  any  compeUlng  explanation  as  to  why 
time  was  so  desperately  of  the  essence  in  this 
proceeding  unless  AT.  ft  T.  had  whispered 
the  word  that  It  would  strike  unless  Its 
terms  were  met.  As  far  as  I  know.  A.T.  ft  T. 
never  felt  obliged  to  proclaim  that  its  serv- 
ices were  at  tbe  Government's  disposal  re- 
gardlees  of  the  outcome  of  the  legisIaUve 
argument. 

There  were  many  days  on  which  testimony 
offered  the  conunlttee  would  have  Justified 
such  headline  language  as:  "Profits  Come 
First  in  Satellite  BUl.  Senate  Probers  Told." 

Defenders  as  well  as  critics  of  the  bill  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  point,  for  the 
wording  of  the  statute  is  xmmistakable. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  Government  wit- 
nesses who  engaged  in  the  painfully  innocent 
exercise  of  suggesting  that  there  could  be  no 
serious  conflict  between  corporate  profit  and 
national  interest. 

Thus,  Federal  Commimlcations  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Newton  Mlnow,  a  bright  and 
able  young  man  who  wUl,  I  predict,  some 
day  read  his  testimony  with  some  degree 
of  angiUsh,  valiantly  voiced  his  confidence 
that  the  directors  of  the  sateUite  corporation 
wotUd  be  Americans  first. 

Fmrmer  XJH.  Ambassador  Gross,  addressing 
himself  to  the  same  question,  quietly  recited 
the  facts  of  life  that  should  hardly  have 
eluded  Mr.  Mlnow.  Discussing  the  duality 
of  interest  that  might  confront  the  directors 
of  the  satelUte  corporation,  he  said.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  Senator  Aubckt 
GoBK,  that  the  alms  and  goals  of  a  corpora- 
tion director  were  quite  different  from  those 
of  a  GovwTunent  official.  "It  seems  to  me," 
said  Gross,  "that  the  perspective  has  to  be 
different.  Ilie  director  of  a  corporation  for 
profit  is  bound,  in  the  mterests  of  Uie  stock- 
holders, to  do  the  profitable  thing.  X  think 
It  would  not  be  a  matter  of  lack  of  patriotism 
or  wisdom  at  all." 

What  he  was  saying,  of  course,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  that  what  is  good  for  A.  T.  &  T. 
is  not  necessarily  good  for  the  country. 

Enterprising  Journalists  might  have  found 
some  further  headline  material  if  they  had 
pursued  the  gap  between  the  administra- 
tion's ultimate  poslUon  and  the  stand  taken 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Lee  Loevlnger, 
chief  of  the  anti-trust  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  in  earlier  teetinsony 
before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mcmopoly 
Subcommittee.  Discussing  the  prospect  of 
A.  T.  ft  T.  control  of  the  satellite  program, 
Loevlnger  suggeeted  how  the  preeent  veated 
intereete  of  the  corporation  might  cast  a 
ahadow  over  Its  operations  In  the  great  new 
venture:  "There  would  be  a  natural  reluc- 
ttmoe  on  the  peurt  of  companies  with  large 
Investmenu  in  existing  faculties  to  take 
speedy  action  which  would  make  theee  facil- 


ities obsolete.  A  company  controlled  by 
A.  T.  ft  T.  could  scarcely  avoid  considering  the 
effect  of  satelUte  f aolUtles  on  existing  invest- 
ments in  cable  faeUltleB." 

It  was  this  point  which  Senators  Kd-awxe 
and  Lowe  tried  to  stress,  dtlng  Instances 
where  A.  T.  ft  T.  had  held  back  on  new  de- 
velopments.   Again    no   one    was   listening. 

Despite  Mr.  Loevinger's  warning,  Attorney 
General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  warmly  saluted 
the  satellite  bill  and  Loevlnger  eeaaed  and 
desisted  from  any  further  pubUc  statements 
laong  these  Unes.  The  Attorney  General 
based  his  stand  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Federal  Conununlcations  Commission  would 
keep  A.T.  ft  T.  in  line.  He  conceded  that 
nothing  in  the  past  Justified  this  assxunp- 
tlon  but  added  wistfully  that  he  hoped  the 
FCC  would  "start  to  meet  its  responsiblU- 
tles." 

Tet  even  this  pious  hope  did  not  confront 
the  central  problem.  For  the  act  expUdtly 
declares  that  "there  is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  created  a  communications  satellite  cor- 
poration for  profit."  This  Is  language  that 
A.T.  ft  T.  understands. 

And  an  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph vice  president  testified  that  he  thought 
the  satellite  corporation  ahould  get  a  special 
subsidy  if  the  Government  wanted  It  to 
conduct  initially  unprofitable  operations  tn 
poor  territory. 

So  it  woxild  seem  that  the  Government — 
meaning  the  people — Closes  on  both  ends.  It 
Is  denied  any  real  aastumnoe  that  A.T.  ft  T. 
WlU  carry  the  sateUite  program  into  those 
impoverished  areas  where  It  may  be  most 
urgently  needed  but  where  the  returns  may 
be  least  lucrative.  Nor  does  It  obttUn  tmy 
pledge  of  preferential  rates  for  direct  gov- 
ernment programs. 

In  a  way  the  moet  unheralded  story  of  aU, 
which  got  almost  no  attention  except  In 
those  subscribing  newspapers  which  chose  to 
print  Drew  Pearson's  colinnn  on  that  day. 
Involved  the  press  Iteelf .  n 

On  Augtist  3.  during  Newton  Miaow's 
Interrogation  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  RusseU  B.  Long  had  com- 
mented on  the  extensive  volume  of  tax-de- 
ductible advertising  publUhed  by  A.T.  ft  T. 
to  haU  Its  own  role  in  Telstar.  Ilien  he 
obeerved  that  "any  daUy  newspaper  in  the 
country  which  might  undertake  to  attack 
editorially  the  bUl  that  we  have  before  us 
is  subject  to  the  cooiplete  right  of  this  cor- 
poration either  to  advertise  or  not  adver- 
tise In  that  paper.  Also  the  corporation  has 
the  right  to  deduct  this  advertlclng  expense 
but  they  don't  have  to  place  that  advertis- 
ing with  any  newq>aper." 

To  which  Mlnow  responded:  "I  can't  be- 
lieve that  the  press  would  be  infiuenced  in 
talUng  editorial  Judgment  on  the  basis  of 
that." 

One  hopes  that  Mlnow's  expression  of  in- 
nocence is  not  a  true  reflection  of  his 
worldllness  in  dealing  with  corporate  pres- 
sures. 

There  are  cynical  men  who  say  that  It  does 
not  reaUy  matter  wbetber  A.T.  ft  T.  assumes 
corporate  command  of  the  satelUte  program 
or  whether  the  Government  retains  nonUnal 
control  while  "leasing"  the  venture.  They 
may  not  be  entirely  wrong.  It  may  weU  be 
that  opponents  of  the  measure  should  have 
fought  for  fuU-fiedged  Ctovemment  owner- 
ahip  and  operation  of  the  program,  deapite 
the  counsels  of  caution  from  thoss  who  as- 
serted that  such  a  course  was  "poUtically 
impossible." 

It  is  said  that  "pubUc  <^inlon"  would  have 
rebeUed  against  any  "radical"  approach.  But 
those  who  profess  to  speak  for  pubUc  <:H;>inion 
usuaUy  betu-  little  resemUanoe  to  the  man 
in  the  street.  The  only  poU  I  have  seen,  con- 
ducted by  an  agency  osOled  "What  America 
Thinks,"  reported  in  mid-August  rather  star- 
tling answera  to  the  queetton:  "Do  you  think 
the  future  network  of  American  communica- 
tion     satellites— like      Telstar— ahould      be 
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•ad  developed  by  ttie  OoTemmeni  or 
bf  ptti«te  Uuhntej?'*  Hi*  repUee:  44.1  per 
oenft  tMMonA  OovemMent  ownarahlp.  M^ 
percent  voted  for  pilTale  Indwatry,  l&^e  per- 
cent were  nnoertela  er  b«d  no  optnioo.  This 
Tlthmtte  i«  lurdly  oonetofnt  wltb  the  over- 
whelmlnf  pro-Industry  vote  In  a  Congrees 
tliAk  tTMtad  oppooents  of  tbe  bill  m  if  they 
ware  ▼Ulace  Idiots  or  danceroxis  subrerslves. 
Zaeritably  one  comes  to  tbe  queetlon  ot  the 
"fllUBueter."  It  was.  in  fact,  only  when  tlie 
wnbattled  opponents  of  the  bill  began  their 
last  ditch  flght  that  tbe  issue  became  page- 
1  news:  then  it  was  largely  featiired  as  a 
parody  on  tha  behavior  of  tboae  liberals  wbo 
were  allegedly  employing  the  device  they  pro- 
feseed  to  abhor,  and  they  were  generally  pic- 
tured as  cranky  men  reciting  old  Populist 
slogans. 

There  was  a  s\irface  "toucb6"  In  this  por- 
trait. But  once  again  the  Indolence  and 
indifference  of  the  press — ^mingled  with  a 
certain  chronic  disdain  for  the  liberal  set — 
sustained  a  false  inuige.  For  one  thing,  the 
"AUbusterera"  repeatedly  explained  that 
they  were  not  attempting  to  bury  the  bill: 
they  were  fighting  for  time.  On  numerous 
occasions  they  made  it  plain  that  they  would 
be  ready  to  vote  Inunedlately  after  the  fall 
alectiona:  have  Southern  flllbiisterers  against 
dvil  rights  ever  slnUlarly  offered  a  deadline 
for  decision? 

Warme  Moasx  pointed  out,  at  the  time  Sen- 
ate Leader  Mnu  MAnanxu)  waa  pioualy 
aajrlng  "today  we  begin  the  ISth  day  ot  <Xe- 
brntt  on  this  bill,"  that  the  measure  had  ac- 
tually been  before  the  Senate  on  13  days  for 
a  total  of  S3  hours  and  15  minutes.  In  1967, 
during  the  debate  on  the  civil  rights  bill, 
axaoic  THuaMONB  made  a  speech  lasting 
24  hours  and  18  minutes. 

Thus  the  cry  of  filibuster  was  in  many 
respects  a  fraud.  The  summit  of  hypocrisy 
waa  reached  wlien  clotiire  was  finally  voted 
by  those  who,  in  the  memorable  words  of 
Senator  Long,  would  do  for  A.T.  ti  T.  what 
they  wo\Ud  never  do  for  the  NAACP — and 
who  thereby  told  the  world  that  property 
rights  held  a  large  priority  over  human 
rights  in  the  n.S.  Senate. 

In  the  end  the  big  story  Is  the  mystery 
story:  Whodunit? 

It  was  a  bill  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history  placed  the  17.8.  Government  in  the 
role  of  promoter  of  a  private  profit-making 
monopoly  ventiire.  with  the  President  him- 
self deelgnatlng  three  directors  as  his  agents. 
As  Benjamin  Cohen  pointed  out.  "It  will  be 
dilBcult  to  convince  those  who  buy  the  stock 
that  the  President  has  not  recommended  its 
purchase."  There  is  no  precedent  for  this 
use  of  the  Presidency  for  the  sponsorship  of 
a  business  enterjirise. 

Why  did  a  New  Frontier  administration 
become  the  architect  of  this  strange  deal? 
Why  was  there  such  frantic  pressure  for 
quick  action?  Why  were  the  voices  of  dis- 
sent within  the  administration  forced  to  fall 
into  line,  creating  such  odd  and  embarras- 
sing spectacles  as  the  conflicts  between  Mr. 
Stevenson's  wise  words  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  his  desiUtory  letter  of  capitula- 
tion to  Senator  Ht7i«phkkt?  Why  was  Mr. 
Murrow  obliged  to  say  that  he  would  vote 
for  a  bill  that  ft  imirildtly  damned  by  his 
own  testimony?  And  why  did  Senator 
HTTMnnnrr,  who  had  earlier  counseled 
against  deciding  on  organization  until  the 
system  became  operational,  J<^n  those  who 
clamored  for  haste? 

President  Kennedy  h^  lamented  the  per- 
vasiveness of  mythology  in  our  economic 
thought.  Yet  rarely  baa  a  measure  been 
camouflaged  In  so  much  myth — most  basi- 
cally the  myth  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  corporate  profit  and 
national  needs.  Perhaps  most  wondrous  of 
all  were  the  testimonials  to  the  glories  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  recited  by  the 
Senators  wbo  were  in  the  procees  oC  creating 
a  vast  new  monopoly,  paving  the  way  for 
its  dominance  by  the  patriarch  of  monopo- 
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lies.  A.T.  *  T..  and  restating  aa  altemaUve     nourlahment  of  their  own  speoial  int..^ 

iM^ag  setup  that  would  have  guaranteed  a     in  the  aateliiu  battle  no  '^biarir^tmiirL^ 

~'  !•      There    was    a    til^iim    &■■■ 

euther  suggesting  that  "tbtt«u 
reason  for  turning  space  devskJ? 
r  to  A.T.  *  T.  than  there  uZl 


marlmiim  at  free  oompetiUan. 

Oaie  la  compsJled  to  asrimt  that  the 
clamor  fOr  Immediate  «^<<«An.  the  manifest 
distaste  for  debate,  the  derision  heaped  on 
the  lonely  men  who  challenged  tbe  bill,  re- 


tor 


ment  over  «o  a.t.  *  t.  than  there  u 
wa.  iooeiy  men  wno  cnau«ig«i  UM  Mil,  re-     turning  the  Pentagon  over  to  General  m)! 
fleeted  a  fear  that  the  truth  would  out  if     tors."    The  AFL-CTO  execuUve^^'t 

latedly  adoptad  a  resolution  reflecting  thosli 


the  ocuitroversy  were  prolonged.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  they  refused  to  consider  any 
amendments  proposed  but  tetiled  every 
single  one  offered  by  opponente  of  the  bill 
without  even  trying  to  debate  them  on  their 
merits. 

In  the  afteroaath  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Fair  Deal,  and  in  the  time  of  the  New 
Frontier,  we  may  be  too  prone  to  dismiss 
as  fantasy  evidence  of  the  survival  of  es- 
tablished corporate  power  over  economic  and 
political  Institutions.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  men  who  voted  for  the  blU  who  did 
so  out  of  loyalty  to  the  Preaident.  There 
were  others  who  no  doubt  did  so  absent- 
mindedly.  There  were  probably  sooie  whose 
faith  In  Mr.  Mlnow  (which  I  share  In  many 
areas)  persuaded  them  that  the  present  FCC 
would  somehow  impose  those  reatrainte  on 
A.T.  &  T.  which  its  predecessors  were  never 
able  to  achieve,  even  thotigb  this  Commis- 
sion has  shown  no  greater  interest  or  ability 
in  this  area  and  has  permitted  A.T.  &  T.  to 
earn  a  higher  rate  of  profit  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  Eisenhower  FOC. 

Thus,  many  elemenu  contributed  to  the 
final  dismal  resxilt.  But  one  cannot  — "^p* 
the  sense  as  one  reviews  the  record  that  th|# 
was  also  a  high-pressure  coup  staged  by  a 
cori>orate  body  that  recognized  the  enor- 
mous stakes  In  Satellite.  Inc. 

That  the  Government  was  divided  wltlUn 
itself  is  beyond  dispute;  there  is  little  overt 
evidence  that  even  President  Kennedy  pas- 
sionately favored  the  course  finally  clMsen. 
In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Kerr's  dedication  to  the 
care  and  feeding  of  corporate  Intereste  U  a 
celebrated  and  not  entirely  Impersonal  fact: 
once  the  bill  had  been  drafted  (and  spu- 
riously proclaimed  as  a  compromise  be- 
tween private  domination  and  public  owner- 
ship). Senate  Leader  MAnanxLa  apparently 
concluded  that  It  was  a  matter  of  honor  that 
he  finally  prevail  in  some  large  legislative 
test.  One  can  only  hope  that  he  will  some 
day  exhibit  comparable  ardor  in  dealing 
with  the  Republlcan-Dizlecrat  obstruction- 
Iste  as  he  did  in  ertishing  the  liberal  dis- 
senters. 

Many  informed  men  in  Waahlngton  be- 
lieve Vice  Preaident  Ltmdosi  Jobmbom  played 
a  decisive  hand  in  ■^■ping  the  outcome. 
Mr.  JoRjfsoM  is  chairman  of  the  President's 
Space  Council  and  thus  oOdally  the  Presi- 
dent's man  on  space:  it  is  said  that  when 
the  Stete  Department  and  soom  forces  within 
the  Justice  Department  resisted  the  evolv- 
ing pattern.  Mr.  Kennedy  in  effect  let  it 
be  know  that  he  would  defer  to  the  Vice 
President's  Judgment.  It  is  a  matter  ot  fact 
that  Tom  Corcoran's  law  firm,  with  which 
Johnson  has  continuous  and  intimate  rela- 
tions, displayed  an  active  Interest  in 
A.T.  &  T.'s  cause. 

But  whoever  called  the  legislative  tune, 
the  President's  reaponslbillty  is  in  no  way 
diminished.  There  are  thoee  who  believe  his 
own  attitude  in  the  final  phases  of  the  battle 
was  Influenced  by  his  desire  to  assure  the 
businees  conununlty  that  be  harbored  no 
doctrinaire  enmity  tovrard  it.  If  so.  the 
oonntry  may  be  paying  a  heavy  price  to  un- 
derwrite this  form  of  therapy. 

In  a  way.  what  stands  out  as  sharply  as 
the  power  of  the  battellons  mobillaed  in  be- 
half of  the  bUl  was  the  frailty  of  the  op- 
position. Once  again  we  are  reminded  that, 
on  great  issues  involving  giveaway  to  special 
Intereata.  there  is  usually  no  major  public 
lobby  operating  to  contest  the  deal.  Tradl- 
tiooally  this  was  the  function  ot  the  labor 
movensent,  birt  labor's  leaders  have  Increas- 
ingly abdicated  that  role  in  return  for  tbe 


•entimenta.  The  inapact  of  even  those  air. 
tures  was  largely  outweighed  by  the  suppm 
which  the  Communication  Worlcers  UnioB 
threw  to  the  bill,  presumably  in  return  for 
some  hlnte  of  f  utiire  dUpensatlons  at  the  col 
lectlve  bargaining  tables  of  Satellite.  Iqc  » 
of  A.T.  A  T.  itself.  ' 

The  result  might  have  been  dlffertnt  u 
the  press  had  covered  the  story  with  grestw 
zeal  and  fidelity,  and  If  the  editorial  paaii 
had  been  less  unaplmous  la  Waning  ^ 
handiwork  of  the  legislative  drafter*.  Bm 
the  combination  of  labor  Ustlesine«  aiM 
press  hostility.  Joined  with  the  lobbying  le- 
gions of  A.T.  St  T..  rendered  the  struggia  << 
Senators  Kxtattvkb.  Moaax,  and  company  ■ 
hopeless  one^  Nevertheless,  they  have  msdi 
the  record,  and  it  stands,  and  Americans  nt* 
have  many  reasons  to  turn  back  to  it  as  tts 
saga  of  space  unfolds. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  jU&sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDnfO  OPnCER.  The 
clerk  will  caJl  the  rolL 

The  legiBlaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  caB 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CKKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  i^ 
unanlmom  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Bfr.  Bvi- 
DICK  in  the  chair ) .  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President,  the  nooai- 
nations  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Ck>rp..  a  pri- 
vate  corporation,  are  now  before  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent.  I  do 
not  rise  to  question  either  the  qualifica- 
tions or  the  fitness  of  these  indlviduak 
I  rise  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  U.S.  Senate  exer- 
cises Its  responsibility  of  advice  axxi 
consent  with  respect  to  Presldenttal 
nominations  or  appointments  pursoaat 
to  section  2,  article  n  of  the  Constlta- 
UoiL  I  question  the  propriety,  the  ad- 
visability, and  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act  of  confirmation  by  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate of  the  directors  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion organized  and  chartered  for  profit 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  action  now  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  outside  the  scope  of  the  confirma- 
tion process,  as  that  fimcUon  is  ei- 
pressly  authorized  In  the  Constitatkm. 
and  as  it  has  been  exercised  over  the 
years  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 
The  proposal  that  the  Senate  now  par- 
ticipate, through  confirmation,  in  the 
election  of  the  management  of  a  corpo- 
ration which  is  wholly  private  in  nature 
and  is  organized  for  profit  is  unprece- 
dented. If  the  Senate  proceeds  on  this 
course,  we  shall  be  abusing  the  constita- 
tional  process  of  confirmation,  a^d  shaB 
be  embarking  on  a  course  which  can  but 
enmesh  and  ensnarl  the  Senate  in  tbe 
operation  or  management  of  a  private 
corporation,  a  task  for  which  the  Sen- 
ate is  unsuited.  and  which  is  beyond  the 
bounds  of  its  traditional  function. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  not 
here   quortioning   the   qualifications  or 
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the  competency  of  the  tndlrldaals  whose 
^unes  are  before  us.  Uj  objection  is 
^j^iXthls  matter  ought  not  be  the  busi- 
Q««  of  the  Senate. 

The  authority  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm persons  nominated  for  positions  by 
the  President  is  foimd  in  section  2  of 
article  n  of  the  CoosUtutlon.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  President  "shall  noihliiate, 
gad  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  mlniaters  and  consuls. 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
nfovided  for.  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
Uihed  by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by 
]a«  vest  the  appointment  of  such  in- 
ferior officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in 
tbe  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law. 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments." 

This  provision  was  not  included  In 
the  Constitution  as  a  mere  formality,  nor 
has  the  exercise  of  it  been  so  regarded 
liy  the  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
tptdiic  language  used  was  adopted  after 
nrtfP^*^  debate.  As  was  the  case  with 
M  many  provisions,  the  approved  lan- 
goage  found  in  section  2  of  article  n 
was  a  compromise. 

Under  the  confirmation  clause,  the 
power  of  selection  of  officers  of  the 
UDlted  States  Is  clearly  vested  in  the 
President,  as  is  the  actual  power  of  ap- 
pointment. The  role  of  the  Senate  is 
to  approve  or  reject. 

This  role  of  the  Senate  is  not  merely 
procedural.  It  is  substantive  both  in 
fORn  and  purpose.  It  vests  in  the  Senate 
tbe  power  and  the  responsibility  of  pass- 
ing upon  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
win  occupy  positions  in  government 
which  will  enable  them  to  formulate 
poUey  in  the  executive  branch  and  ren- 
der Judicial  decisions.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  was  so  carefully  woven  into 
the  entire  fabric  of  the  Constitution. 

This  brief  historical  reference  to  the 
oriidn  of  the  confirmation  clause  dem- 
onstrates that  its  purpose  is  for  the 
resolution  of  matters  public  and  govern- 
mental rather  than  private  and  mercan- 
tile. The  categories  of  persons  to  whom 
ttie  process  would  be  applied  were  ex- 
pressly set  forth. 

Specifically  named  as  requiring  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  as  c  part  of 
the  appointive  process  are  Ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Others  whose  nomina- 
tioos  to  office  are  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  are  described  as 
"officers  of  the  United  SUtcs." 

Since  section  2  of  article  n  also  pro- 
vides that  Congress  can  vest  authority 
for  appointment  of  "Inferior"  officers  "In 
the  President  alone,"  in  department 
beads  or  in  the  courts,  it  follows  that 
Senate  confirmation  of  nominations  (for 
other  than  Ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
consuls  aiul  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court)  was  intended  to  be  limited  to 
"officers  of  the  United  States"  wbo  are 
not  deemed  to  be  "inferior"  officers. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  try  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  individuals  whose 
names  are  before  Uie  Senate  are  inferior 
officers  or  superior  officers.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  Satellite  Communications 


Act  of  1962  makes  it  clear  that  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation 
which  is  authorised  by  that  act  are 
iMyt  crffioers  of  the  United  States  in  any 
respect. 

Section  301  of  the  act  provides  as 
follows: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  conuniuilcatlons  satellite  corporation  for 
profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment of  the  UJ3.  Oovernment. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  is  ex- 
plicit. The  corporation  is  specifically 
described  as  being  a  corporation  for 
profit. 

As  a  supporter  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  I  surely  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  concept  of  profits  or  the  profit 
motive.  That  is  the  purpose  of  private 
corporations  under  our  economic  sys- 
tem. If  the  satellite  corporation  were 
not  based  on  the  profit  motive,  and  if  its 
management  did  not  se^  to  make  profits 
for  its  stockholders,  it  simply  would  not 
be  a  private  corporation.  This  point  is 
raised  not  in  criticism,  but  solely  to 
illustrate  that  the  mission  of  the  cor- 
poration, as  set  forth  in  the  law  author- 
ising its  creation,  is  conunercial  rather 
than  governmental  in  character. 

Moreover,  the  section  of  the  law 
quoted  si>eclfically  provides  that  the 
corporation  "will  not  be  an  agency  or 
establishment  of  the  VS.  Government." 

If  the  corporation  is  not  to  be  an 
agency  of  the  U.8.  Government,  then  its 
directors  cannot  be  public  officials  un- 
less, under  the  law  and  the  corporation's 
charter,  they  have  some  responsibility 
to,  or  perform  some  duty  for,  the  Gov- 
ernment. Here  again,  an  examination 
of  the  law  and  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  corporation  reveals  that  no 
duties  or  obligations  are  imposed  upon 
any  of  the  directors  which  would  make 
them  any  different  than  the  directors  of 
any  other  private  corporation  organised 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  find  that  my  conclusion  that  neither 
the  incorporators  nor  the  directors  who 
will  later  be  appointed  by  the  President 
will  be  "officers  of  the  United  States"  is 
shared  by  the  UJ3.  Attorney  General.  On 
page  87  of  the  record  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  hearings  appears  an  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  on  this  point. 

This  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  incorporators  are  not  officers  of 
the  United  States  Is  cited  in  the  hearings 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  the  in- 
coriwrators  are  not  subject  to  the  con- 
fiict  of  interest  laws  that  apply  to  Fed- 
eral officials.  The  Attorney  General's 
letter  contains  a  review  of  the  legal  ques- 
tions involved,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Omca  or  thb  ArroaMsr  aunaai., 
Wtuhington,  D.C.,  October  2S.  1982. 
Tbe  PBaBn>KifT, 
TKe  WhiU  Houte. 

DBsa  llB.  PaiMiDBNT:  I  have  tbe  honor  to 
reply  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  on  a 
question  arising  out  of  the  Oanununioatlons 
SataUito  Act  of  lOSS  (hereinafter  referred  to 


as  the  "act")  .>  The  quesUon  U  whether  in- 
corporators appointed  by  tha  nvsident.  with 
the  oobcurrence  of  tha  Senate,  to  aSeot  the 
eatabUahnMnt  of  the  oominimloattoDa  satel- 
Uta  corporation  axittoorlaed  by  the  act  are 
oOioera  ot  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  such 
appolntmant.* 

A  similar  inquiry  wlU  no  doubt  arise,  after 
the  Incorporators  have  completed  tbeir  work, 
with  regard  to  thoee  members  of  tbe  new 
oorporatlon's  bocud  of  directors  whom  the 
Preaident  is  authorized  to  appoint,  again  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  I  am  there- 
fore taking  tbe  Uberty  of  advlalng  you  wltb 
regard  to  tbe  PresMwntlally  appointed  direc- 
tors, as  well  as  the  Incorporators. 

Section  SOa  of  the  act  provides  for  the  in- 
corporators as  follows: 

"Tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  snail 
appoint  Uicorporators.  by  and  wltb  tbe  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  who  sball 
serve  as  the  initial  board  of  directors  until 
the  first  aiuiual  meeting  of  stockholders  or 
untu  tbeir  successors  are  elected  and 
qu&Ufled.  Sucb  incorporators  shaU  arrange 
for  an  Initial  stock  offering  and  take  what- 
ever other  actions  are  neoeasary  to  eatabllah 
the  corporation,  including  the  filing  of  arti- 
cles of  Incorporation,  as  approved  by  tbe 
President." 

Section  303(a) ,  providing  for  the  new  cor- 
poration's regular  board  of  directors,  reads 
In  pertinent  part  as  foUows: 

For  tbe  reasons  discussed  below,  I  am  of 
tbe  opinion  that  neither  the  incorporators 
nor  the  Preaidentially  appointed  directors  are 
to  be  classified  as  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Tbe  method  of  appointment  directed  by 
sections  302  and  303(a)  is  of  course  derived 
from  the  following  portion  of  article  II,  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2,  of  tbe  C<»istltution : 

"(Tbe  President]  sball  nominate,  and  by 
and  wltb  tbe  advice  and  consent  ot  the 
Senate,  shaU  appoint  smbassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  offloers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shaU  be  sstabliahed  by  law:  but  tlM  Congress 
may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  in- 
ferior offloers.  as  they  think  proper,  in  tbe 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
tbe  heads  of  departments." 

This  langiuige  has  the  effect  of  prescrib- 
ing that  an  individual  can  become  an  officer 
of  the  Government  in  the  constitutional 
sense  in  only  two  ways — i.e.,  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  or  by  appointment  by  the 
President  alone,  the  courts  or  heads  of  de- 
partments.* We  are  Intereeted  here,  of 
course,  in  tbe  first  method. 

"The  corporation  shaU  have  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  individuals  who  are 
cltiaens  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board  to 


»PubUc  Law  87-624,  78  Stat.  419,  approved 
Aug.  31.  1982. 

*  Although  the  incorporators  whom  you  re- 
cently named  are  serving  under  recess  ap- 
pointments, they,  of  course,  have  neither 
more  nor  less  of  the  character  of  officers  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  their  tempo- 
rary lack  of  Senate  oonflnnation. 

•  United  States  v.  OemMtne,  99  U.S.  606 
(1878):  Bumap  v.  United  Statea,  282  UB. . 
612.  615-516  (1920) :  Corwln  "UJ3.  Oonstltu- 
tton.  Annotated"  (1962  ed.).  p.  462.  Tliese 
authorities  also  point  out  that,  exoept  for 
tbe  President  and  Vice  President,  tbe  por- 
tion of  the  Federal  dvll  service  comprised 
of  persons  other  than  officers  in  the  consti- 
tutional sense  consists  of  those  individuals 
generaUy  termed  employees  of  the  United 
States,  wbo  are  appointed  by  officials  not 
^>eciflcaUy  given  awwintlng  power  by  the 
art.  n.  sec.  2.  The  diroctora  and  incorpo- 
rators of  the  Instant  oorpcratlon  are  obvi- 
ously not  in  this  category  of  appointees. 
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Tlve*  memben  oi  the 
kato«  tif  ttM  PriiliUnt 


■arre  ••  eb«lnn*n. 
toowd  BteU  k 
a<  the  UnlMl 
and  eoaaaAt«( 
oa  whlebttM 

Xor  tenna  o<  8  , 

have  been  appointed  and  qualMad, 
that  tb«  finfc  thra*  Baembara  ot  ttw  boanl  so 
appointad  B^mH  aoottniM  tn  oOoa  for  tanaa 
of  1.  a.  and  I  7««n.  raqMcttvaly.  aad  anj 
mambar  ao  appoUitad  to  1111  a  Taouaey  aball 
be  appirtnted  only  for  tlM  unezplrad  tann 
of  the  director  wlMm  be  roeceeda.  Six 
memben  at  kbe  board  ahall  be  elected  an- 
nuaUy  by  tboae  stockliolderB  who  are  com- 
municatlona  common  carriers  and  alx  ahall 
be  elected  annually  by  the  other  itockholders 
of  the  corporation." 

It  will  be  aeen  that  the  flrat  part  of  the 
quotation  from  article  n.  aeetkm  a.  etauae 
a.  proTMea  for  mwnlnatloa  by  the  Praetdent 
and  cooflrmatlon  by  the  Senate  of  certain 
qMCUIed  oAcerB  and.  with  exceptions  not 
releranft  hare,  "all  other  oOlcera  of  the  United 
Statea.  wlioae  appotntmoita  •  •  •  shall  be 
eetaMlahed  by  law."  Thla  language  meana. 
when  read  with  that  which  ImmedlatMy 
foHowa  li,  tlMit  eTery  appointment  of  an  of- 
llear  of  the  ITnlted  Statea  which  la  author- 
ized by  law.  other  than  of  an  "Inferter" 
offlcer,  muat  be  preceded  by  nomlnatton  and 
cooflrmatlon.  However,  article  II.  aeeUon 
2.  clatiae  3,  doea  not  atate.  and  It  doea  not 
f<^OMir  thereftom,  or  frotn  anything  »\m>  In 
the  OonatltatlOB.  that  every  appointment 
auttiorlaed  by  law  which  la  preceded  by 
nomination  and  conflrmation  neoeeaarlly 
renders  the  appointee  an  olBcer  of  the  United 
Statea  ragardlaaa  of  his  functions  and  the 
provlalona  of  the  law  puieuant  to  whMi  he 
was  appointed.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
are  there  any  precedents  which  reach  that 
conoiiMloo.*  Indeed,  there  la  a  lon^rtandlng 
practtee  whKh  points  away  from  it.  Article 
I.  aectlon  «.  elanae  a.  prohibits  an  appoint- 
ment of  a  Mwnber  of  Congreaa  "to  any  civil 
cAce  \mder  the  authority  of  the  United 
Statea.  whldi  ahaB  have  been  created"  durteg 
the  term  for  which  be  waa  deeted  and  pco- 
hltolta  a  ''person  holding  any  oiBoe  under 
the  United  Statee"  from  membership  In  Oon- 
greaa  during  his  continuance  In  oOoe.  Mtov- 
ertbele«.  Praaktonts  have  on  many  nrraakma 
appointed  If  embers  of  Oongreas.  with  or  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
as  commissioners  to  negotiate  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements  or  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  meetings  of  Inter- 


April  »^ 


*Ct.,  the  following  colloquy  between  two 
Congressmen  In  the  course  of  a  cooimlttee 
hearing  on  the  question  whether  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  . 
rary  mmmtaslnn  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
of  BeprseentaUvea.  thereby  became  an 
of  the  United  Statea: 

"Mr.  Smtth.  Do  you  mean  that  to  be  offl- 
cers  of  the  United  Statea  they  must  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  <x  be  apjmlnted  by  courts  of  law 
ex  by  the  heads  of  some  one  of  the  Depart- 
ments? 

"Mr.  MocoT.  Tes. 

"Mr.  Sicmf.  The  point  I  would  IUm  to  have 
you  answer  Is  whether  It  Is  neoeasary,  to  con- 
sUtute  a  p«nK>a  an  oOcer  under  authority  of 
the  United  Stetes.  that  he  shall  have  been 
appointed  in  thatway? 

"Mr.  Mooar.  Tnt  is  my  opinion.  I  would 
not,  howevei,  adopt  the  converse  propoalttan, 
that  everybody  ap|>ointed  In  this  manner  wu 
neeaaaarlly  an  oAcer  of  the  United  Stataa." 
(H.  Bept.  nos.  Mth  Oong^  Sd  seas.,  p.  11.) 

See  also,  for  a  similar  view  in  a  somewhat 
different  eootext.  a  ttory.  "Oaoimentartea  on 
the  Ooiwtitvtlott"  (Kh  ed.  1801),  p.  te2:  1b 
many  eaaee  «f  vppbkntmitmu,  Oo^raaa  hM  re- 
qnlred  the  eoacoiranee  of  the  Senate,  where, 
perluHlM.  It  aaight  ne*  be  easy  to  say  that  it 
was  required  by  the  OonsUtutlon." 


nattnnaJ  orgaolaations.*  Thaae  appointmenta 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  prc^bltlons  of 
article  X,  section  t.  cUuae  a.  only  on  the 
theory  that,  altheogh  made  tn  accordance 
with  the  methods  prescribed  by  artlele  n. 
section  a,  clause  a,  for  the  appotntmanta  of 
"cmcmn  of  the  United  8U«aa."  they  nevarthe- 
leaa-do  not  place  Members  of  Congress  within 
that  classification.* 

In  short,  I  find  no  constitutional  require- 
ment or  precedent  that  the  Incorporators 
and  Presldentlally  appointed  directors  of 
the  CkMnmunleatlons  Satellite  Corp.  be 
treated  as  oOcers  of  ths  Oovemmsnt  merely 
because  of  the  method  of  their  appointment, 
and  I  find  the  precedent  mvolvlng  article  I. 
section  6,  clauae  a,  to  be  persuasive  of  the 
view  that  such  method  of  appointment  Is 
iM>t  determinative.  It  Is  therefore  necessary 
to  look  to  other  factors. 

The  classical  definition  pertaining  to  an 
officer  Is  written  in  terms  of  the  position 
he  holds,  as  follows:  ' 

"An  oOcer  is  a  public  station,  or  employ- 
ment, conferred  by  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernment. The  term  enUwaoee  the  Idea  of 
tenure,  duration,  smnlumsnt.   and  dutiea." 

Kraminlng  the  position  of  the  incorpora- 
tors first.  I  beUeve  it  can  reasonably  be  held 
that  since  they  have  been  given  merely  a 
temporary  and  special  task,  the  poaltlon  doea 
not  meet  the  tests  of  oOce  set  forth  In  the 
second  sentence  of  this  definition.*  How- 
evar.  I  beUeve  that  a  more  fundamental  laaue 
is  whether  the  Incorpcrators  are  the  ooeu- 
pants  of  a  private,  rather  than  a  public, 
station. 

Section  302  of  the  act  In  general  req\ilres 
that  the  Incorpcntitors  discharge  two  succes- 
sive responslbllltlee.  PIret.  they  are  to  bring 
the  CXmmnnleations  Satellite  Corp.  into  be- 
ing. Thereafter  they  are  to  serve  as  ito 
initial  board  of  directors  until  the  quallflca- 
tion  of  a  regular  board.  The  nature  of  their 
role  in  carrying  out  the  Utter  funcUon  Is 
fixed  by  section  SOI  of  the  act.  which  statee 
that  the  new  enterprise  Is  to  be  a  "corpora- 
tion for  profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency 
or  establlahment  of  tlas  03.  OovemaMnt" 
axMl,  subject  to  the  proivlslaais  of  the  act.  ta 
to  be  governed  by  the  Dtotrlet  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act.  With  these  di- 
rectives in  the  act.  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Incorporators,  as  direc- 
tors, win  have  the  same  status  and  reepon- 
slbUltles  as  IndlTiduals  serving  on  the  boaid 
of  an  ordinary  business  corporation  and  will 
be  holding  private,  not  pubUe,  poets.* 


•Oorwln.  "The  President.  Odioe  and  Pow- 
ers-  (H»67  ed.),  p.  71.  Ptor  a  statuU  ex- 
pressly recognizing  the  PresldentUl  practice 
of  appointing  a  Member  of  Congreas  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  SUtee  at  an  inter- 
national meeting,  see  sec.  a  of  the  act  of 
July  SO.  1M«,  60  SUt.  7ia,  aa  U.8.C  287n. 
which  la  conoemed  with  UMB8CO. 

•  Oorwln.  -The  PreaMaot.  OOee.  and  Pow- 
ers" <1M7  ad.),  p.  71.  Pbr  oonttloUnc  views 
on  this  point  see  H.  Bept.  aaoft.  56th  Cong.. 
2d  sees.,  and  S.  Kept.  508,  OTth  Ctong.,  ad 
sees.;  cf..  act  of  July  80,  1940,  footnote  5, 
supra. 

'  United  State*  v.  UmrttoeU.  73  U.S.  SS&.  SM 
(1««7). 

'Matter  o/  Hathaway,  71  N.T.  388,  348 
(irn);  MeArthur  v.  Nelson,  81  Ky.  87.  71 
(1888):  see  also  Corwln.  US.  Constitution. 
Annotated  (19&a  ed.) ,  pp.  447-440. 

*  This  coDclualaB  Is  supported  by  the  only 
part  of  the  leglsUUve  history  of  the  act 
which  touched  upon  the  role  of  the  inoorpo- 
ratocs  in  this  context.  Senator  KxTAuvxa. 
who  opposed  the  legislation,  placed  a  state- 
ment In  the  CoMeaasaioivAi.  Baooaa  In  which 
he  remarked,  among  other  things,  that  the 
fiduciary  obligations  of  the  laearyovmton,  as 
directors,  "will  not  be  to  the  nialiiaiil  •  •  • 
(or|  the  poUlc  at  large  •  •  •  [ar|  the  fed- 
eral Oovemment"  but  "wni  be  oMlgatlona 
to  the   corporation  itaelf"   (Com 


I  find  nothing  in  the  act  or  in  its  hiatf,. 
to  Justify  a  different  view  as  to  the  pq^^I 
of  the  incorporators  during  the  period  iwS 
to  the  formation  of  the  eorpcratkm  "tZ 
mission  during  that  time  plaras  qq  t^^ 
tiie  same  obUgatlon  f<w  the  fivthasmaas? 
prtvate  Interesta  as  their  later  dutlae  as  i^ 
initial  board  of  directors  and  In  eaesoe^ 
therefore  a  prlvau  mission.  I  recognlas  ttet 
the  provision  In  section  309  reqiUring^ 
President's  approval  of  the  articles  of  la. 
corporation  filed  by  the  incorporatora  coo* 
celvaMy  may  lend  support  to  an  argomeBt 
that  in  preparing  and  fiUng  them,  lu  l^ow. 
porators  are  acting  as  ottosrs  snbocdiiMto  ta 
Uie  Prcaklent  whoee  work  is  subject  «»  ^ 
review.  However.  It  U  probably  more  a«ni! 
rate  to  argue  that  the  provision  was  ini.,^ 
limply  because  the  incorporators  ar«  not 
hU  subordinate  oOcers  and  he  would  not 
otherwise  have  the  right  to  pass  on  the  srtj. 
cles.  In  any  event.  1  am  certain  that  Oea- 
gress  did  not  have  in  mind  rssslli^  aaytklM 
as  contrived  as  a  public  oAoe  to  endun^QW 
for  the  presumably  short  period  priory 
incorporation,  with  a  conversion  to  a  prtvats 
office  at  that  moment.  In  my  opinion,  ths 
Incorporatora  wlU  at  no  Ume  be  occupylM 
a  public  station  and  consequently  will  at  no 
time  be  oOioers  of  the  United  States. 

Turning  now  to  the  three  dlreetort  wkca 
the  President  will  appoint  to  the  legal* 
board.  I  need  do  little  more  than  nfar  MMa 
to  the  fact  that  section  301  makes  the  Vm 
munlcatlons  SatelllU  Corp.  an  enterprtaa  for 
profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency  of  tht 
Oovernment.  The  other  12  members  of  tits 
board  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders, will  obvioosly  have  the  same  prlvttt 
sUtus  as  IndlvlduaJs  serving  on  the  board  tf 
an  ordinary  bvisineas  corporation.  Ths  act 
makes  no  distinction,  except  in  the  i%tq>ftil 
of  selection,  between  the  directors  appolalie 
by  the  Preaident  and  the  elected  directon. 
Therefore,  unless  there  is  something  in  tlM 
history  of  the  act  to  the  contrary,  it  assan 
pUln  that  the  farmer  will  also  hold  a  prtvst* 
oOoe. 

The  leglslaUve  history  cooeeming  the  eoal- 
UoB  of  the  directors  ta  almost  as  ms^w 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tnoorporatora.  Howew. 
two  points  were  developed  In  Senate  Cam- 
merce  Committee  httrtngi  which  an  «( 
significance  here.  Plrst.  it  appears  that  tbs 
appointment  of  a  portion  of  the  membershls 
of  the  board  by  the  President  was  coocsirsf 
of  as  a  means  of  proteetlnc  the  Inter  sets  «( 
the  public  at  large,  as  dlatli^ulshed  ttm 
the  Oovemment.>*  ««iMmd.  the  maaibMa  m 
the  eaecuUve  branch  of  the  Oovanuneot  whe 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  act  se- 
Jected  a  propoaal  that  there  be  only  one  pr«^ 
dentially  designated  director  for  fear  that  bs 
would  be  considered  as  the  repreeentattvc 
of  the  President  and  spokesman  for  the 
Oovernment.  They  suggested  three  in  ordtf 
to  avoid  that  Implication."  Thus,  thsrt 
appears  to  have  been  no  intention  on  ths 
part  of  the  originators  of  the  leglalaUon  to 
create  directors  who  would  be  oOlcera  of  the 
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RxcoBo.  vol.  108.  pt.  12  p.  18873).  Senstor 
KxFamrxB's  conunent  wo\ild  seem  to  be  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  see.  SOI  if 
the  act  stlpulaUng  the  creation  of  a  pcl> 
vate  corporation,  as  well  as  with  the  |eD> 
eral  law  pertaining  to  corporate  directors. 
See  VittiAiTien  t.  American  rinniah  Worker* 
Soe..  ase  Minn.  4ia.  417.  S3  W.W.  ad  112.  HI 
(1»M). 

"TsatlBony  of  James  A.  Dlngman,  eneo- 
tive  Tloe  president,  American  Telephone  * 
Telegraph  Co..  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Commeree  Committee.  87th  Cong..  8d  esas., 
enUUed  "Communications  SatcIUU  Laglsta- 
tlon,"  pp.  185-187. 

"Tfcetimony  of  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbacb.  hearings  befors 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  supra,  p. 
349. 


noverunent  but  rather  an  intention  to  dis- 
goei«te  the  Oovcrmnent  from  the  directors. 

Senator  KxFAcrvai  made  a  comment  on  the 
gcnste  floor,  similar  to  his  statement  with 
f^Mrd  to  the  Inoorporators,"  that  the  three 
\MOointeA  directors  will  owe  a  fiduciary 
obligation  to  the  corporation  but  not  to  the 
Ooremment.**  In  reply,  Senator  PAsroax,  the 
floor  manager  of  the  pending  legislation, 
aneed  that  they  would  be  fiduciaries  of  the 
Qorporation  but  stated  there  was  no  inten- 
yoc  to  prevent  the  President  from  using 
tbem  to  keep  himself  informed  and  to  com- 
municate bis  views  to  the  board  of  directors 
M  a  whole.*'  Whether  Senator  Pastobe's  sug- 
gastion  as  to  the  relatlonahlp  between  the 
Preaident  and  the  three  directors  vrlll  prove 
aeeurate  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  in  my 
opinion  neither  that  relationship  nor  their 
ooDcern  for  the  public  interest  beyond  that 
oftllnarily  expected  of  the  directors  of  a 
prlTate  corporation  would  put  the  mark  of 
a  public  station  on  the  board  memberships 
of  thoee  three  directors.** 

In  all.  the  legislative  history  regarding  the 
directors  to  be  named  by  the  President  sup- 
ports the  view  that  they,  like  the  others. 
wUl  occupy  private  posts  and  not  be  ofllcers 
cf  the  United  States. 

Finally,  It  might  be  noted  that  to  con- 
sider the  incorporators  and  appointed  di- 
rectors as  public  officers  would  be  to  deem 
thtm  within  the  scope  of  article  n,  section  4. 
flf  the  Constitution  which  mskes  "all  civil 
oOcers  of  the  United  States"  subject  to  im- 
peachment. I  believe  it  moet  unlikely  that 
in  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
unique  Communications  Satellite  Corp., 
Owtgrees,  without  affirmatively  labeling  theee 
incorporators  and  directors  as  Government 
oAcials,  Intended  that  they  be  subject  to 
Impeachment.  In  other  words,  1  believe  that 
the  congressional  silence  as  to  their  statue, 
vben  considered  together  with  the  provisions 
ef  article  n.  section  4.  lends  support  to  my 
view  that  neither  the  incorporators  nor  the 
three  directors  are,  by  virtue  of  their  ap- 
polotments  to  these  posts,  officers  of  the 
United  Statea. 

Respectfully. 

BOBBBT   F.    KEMNKDT. 

Attorney  Otneral. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  has 
concluded  that  the  function  of  the  in- 
eorporators  and  the  presldentlally  ap- 
pointed directors  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp-  is  wholly  private  In  nature 
and  that  they  are  not  public  officials. 
This,  as  I  have  stated,  has  long  been  and 
is  now  my  own  view. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  or  in  the 
proposed  bylaws  of  the  corporation 
which  confers  upon  these  incorporators 
and  directors  any  attribute  of  a  public 
ofBclal.  They  will  receive  no  pay  from 
the  Federal  Government,  they  are  not 
required  to  perform  any  duty  for  the 


"See  footnote  0,  supra. 

**  OoKoaxasToNAL  Racoas,  volume  106,  part 
IS.  page  1S241. 

**CoiroBi8eiOKAL  Rtcoao,  volume  108,  part 
IS.  paga  16873. 

"It  is  interesting  to  contrast  sec.  303(a) 
sf  the  act  with  similar  legislation  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  which  seems  clearly  to  have  created 
a  pubUc  oOce— l.e.,  sec.  13  of  the  act  of  July 
2.  1864,  IS  SUt.  356,  amending  the  act  of 
July  1,  1862,  12  Stat.  480.  The  1864  leglaU- 
tlon  authoriaed  the  President  to  appoint  B 
of  the  16  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Go.  and  termed  them  "Government 
directors."  The  statute  specifically  reqxilred 
that  at  least  cbm  of  them  be  on  each  oom- 
mlttee  of  the  company  and  that  they  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning 
the  company's  operations. 


Oovernment.  and  they  will  owe  their  fi- 
duciary trust  solely  to  the  stockholders 
who  have  Invested  private  funds  In  the 
corporAtlon. 

Upon  what  basis,  then,  constitutional 
or  otherwise,  is  it  contended  that  par- 
ticipation in  their  appointment  is  a 
proper  matter  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  My  able  colleague 
is  maldng  a  most  imix>rtant  s[>eech.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  considered  carefully 
by  Senators  in  their  consideration  of  the 
issue.  As  I  understand  the  argument  of 
my  colleague,  when  the  Constitution 
specifically  enumerates  the  appointees  of 
the  President  who  are  to  be  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  provision  necessarily  excludes 
others.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  In  answer  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  I  should  like  to  read 
from  a  decision  of  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  in  a  case  entitled  Kansas  against 
Colorado : 

The  proposition  that  there  are  legislative 
powers  uffecting  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which 
belong  to,  although  not  expressed  in,  the 
grant  of  powers  is  in  direct  confiict  with  the 
doctrine  that  this  is  a  Oovernment  of 
entmierated  powers.  •  •  •  The  10th  amend- 
ment •  •  *  disclosed  the  widespread  fear 
that  the  National  Government  might,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  supposed  general  welfare, 
attempt  to  exercise  powers  a-hlch  had  not 
been  granted. 

I  luiow  that  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague,  able  lawyer  that  he  is.  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  10th  amendment. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  my  view  that  for  one 
to  infer  that  the  Senate  has  authority 
to  do  anything  and  everything  which  Is 
not  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Ccmsti- 
tution  is  tantamoimt.  in  fact,  to  dispens- 
ing with  a  written  constitution. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER  The  point  Is  that 
if  it  was  intended  that  the  Senate  could 
confirm  any  nomination  it  wished  to  con- 
firm— stockholders  of  a  rapid  transit 
company  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  or  Chicago,  111.;  or 
the  directors  of  a  railroad — there  would 
not  have  been  specific  provisions  in  arti- 
cle U,  section  2,  clause  2.  which  is  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  clause,  as  to  those 
Presidential  appointees  who  would  have 
to  have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Since  the  Constitu- 
tion enumerates  SF>ecifically  those  with 
respect  to  whom  the  Senate  must  advise 
and  consent  function,  insofar  be  the 
stitutlonal  law  would  agree  that  that 
would  eliminate  those  not  within  the  list 
described  and  H>eciflcally  enumerated  in 
the  constitutional  section. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  read  it,  so  that  we 
may  see  how  explicit  it  is : 

The  President  shall  nominate  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for — 


That  is  the  end  <tf  the  confirmation 
provision.  That  Is  the  cxid  of  the  advtoe 
and  consent  function,  in  so  far  as  the 
Constitution  speciflcally  refers  to  it. 
Section  2.  article  n.  goes  farther  and 
makes  other  provisions  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  inferior  ofllcers  whoee 
nominations  need  not  be  confirmed.  I 
read  that  provision: 

But  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  Inferior  officers,  as  they 
tblnk  proper.  In  the  Preaident  alone.  In  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments. 

Tlie  Senator  will  notice  that  in  the 
case  of  the  "inferior  officers"  there  is  a 
provision  that  the  Congress  can  vest  au- 
thority for  their  appointment  "in  the 
President  alone." 

When  these  words  are  read  in  conso- 
nance uith  the  previous  provision,  in 
which  the  categories  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are 
subject  to  confirmation  are  explicitly 
named,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  view 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  expressed  must  be 
considered  a  valid  one. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  There  was  sound 
logic  and  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
Constitution  makers  in  the  enumeration 
of  persons  who  should  be  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
We  know  that  if  it  is  possible  to  give  to 
a  private  corporation  some  color  of  a 
public  sanctity  it  will  be  very  much 
easier  for  it  to  sell  stock,  and  very  much 
easier  for  it  to  obtain  favors  from  the 
Government. 

I  am  sure  the  constitutional  foundei-s 
must  have  realized  there  would  be  great 
pressure  on  the  Senate,  from  time  to 
time,  to  confirm  nominations  of  people 
the  Senate  had  no  business  confirming, 
as  is  the  situation  before  us  now. 
Therefore,  they  enumerated  speciflcally 
who  should  be  appointed  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

If  they  had  said.  "Any1x>dy  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  vote  on  it  can  vote  on,"  we 
would  be  doing  quite  often  what  we  are 
called  on  to  do  today,  which  is  to  vote 
on  directors  or  officers  of  a  purely  pri- 
vate corporation  who  have  no  connection 
with  the  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  concur  In  the  Senator's 
view.  I  wish  to  Invite  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  debate  earlier  today 
an  attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  exer- 
cise of  the  responsibility  of  advice  and 
consent  by  the  Senate  with  the  ap- 
pointive power  of  the  President. 

The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are 
not  the  same.  The  President's  power  of 
appointment  of  Inferior  officers  can  be 
provided  for  by  law;  but  in  section  2. 
article  n.  we  find  the  bounds  explicitly 
stated  by  which  the  Senate  is  authorized 
to  exercise  its  function  of  advice  and 
consent. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  is  a  binding  obligation  on  the  part 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  uphold  the 
Constitution? 

Mr.  GORE.  We  say  we  will  protect 
and  defend  the  Constttution. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  We  will  defend  the 
Constitution,  and  try  to  prevent  the 
Senate  from  taking  an  action  which  it 
has  no  constitutional  authority  to  take. 
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Mr.  OORE.  I  do  ]K>t  recall  the  exact 
oath  to  which  Senators  suhacribe.  I  ask 
unanimoos  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Raoou  the  o«th  ad- 
minMerad  to  Senators,  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators may  read  anew  the  oath  which  they 
have  taken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oath  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou,  as 
follows : 

OATHS     BBQUnUED     BT     THK     CONSTITUTION     AND 
BT    LAW    TO    BB    TAKBM    BT    aXMATOBB    UNIMX 

BiTui  n 

I,  A  B,  do  aolemnly  swear  (or  afflrm)  tbat 
I  will  support  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States.     (1   Stat.  23.  June  1,   1789.) 

I.  A  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  afflrm)  that 
I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
fcM-elgn  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  piu-pose  of  evasion;  and  that  I 
will  well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter:  So 
help  me  Ood.     (IS  Stat.  85.  July  11.  1868.) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
study  of  this  question,  I  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  a  precedent 
for  application  of  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  per- 
sons nominated  to  public  ofBce  to  the 
confirmation  of  a  director  of  a  wholly 
privately  owned  consoration  organized 
for  profit.  I  am  advised  that  there  is  no 
such  precedent. 

Some  have  suggested  tliat  a  precedent 
for  the  course  of  action  contemplated  in 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  is  to 
be  found  in  the  act  chartering  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad — 12  Statutes  489.  This 
act.  providing  for  the  chartering  of  the 
corporation  and  various  subsidies  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  also  provided 
for  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  2  of  15  directors 
of  the  corporation.  Later  the  act  was 
amended  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  5  of  a  total  of  20 
directors.  But  the  Union  Pacific  Act  did 
not  provide  for  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  note  with  interest  that  the  At- 
torney General,  in  a  footnote  to  his 
opinion,  expresses  the  view  that  the 
"Government  directors"  in  the  Union 
Pacific  Act  were  actually  to  function  as 
Government  officials,  in  contrast  with 
the  private  character  of  the  duties  of  the 
directors  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  Union  Pacific 
case  constitutes  a  precedent  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Government  of  di- 
rectors in  a  private  corporation.  For 
reasons  set  forth  below.  I  think  it  a  most 
ill-advised  precedent.  But  even  that  act 
did  not  undertake  to  involve  the  Senate 
in  the  appointing  process. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  Just  said,  as  appears  on  page 
697  of  his  manuscript: 

SooM  have  suggested  that  a  precedent  for 
the  course  of  action  contemplated  In  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  Is  to  be  found 


la  ths  act  chartering  the  Union  PaelAc  Ball- 
road  (la  Stat.  480  V.  This  act.  providing  for 
ths  chartering  of  the  oorporatlon  and  varl- 
otis  subsldfes  from  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
also  paroTldsd  for  the  appointment  by  tb» 
Pnsldsnt  of  the  United  States  of  a  of  15 
directors  of  the  corporation.  Later  ths  act 
was  amended  to  provide  tot  the  appointment 
by  the  President  of  6  of  a  total  of  30  direc- 
tors. But  the  Union  Pacific  Act  did  not 
provide  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  I 
note  with  Interest  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, In  a  footnote  to  his  opinion,  expresses 
the  view  that  the  "Oovemment  Directors" 
In  the  Union  Pacific  Act  were  actuaUy  to 
function  as  Oovemment  officials,  In  contrast 
with  the  private  character  of  the  duties  of 
the  directors  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
Ute  Corp. 

It  Is  conceded  that  the  Union  Pacific  case 
constitutes  a  precedent  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Government  of  directors  in  a  private 
corporation.  For  reasons  set  forth  below, 
I  think  It  a  most  ill-advised  precedent.  But 
even  that  act  did  not  undertake  to  involve 
the  Senate  In  the  appointing  process. 

I  shall  discuss  that  case  in  my  consti- 
tutional argument  later,  but  I  desire  to 
pinpoint  an  observation  by  way  of  argu- 
ment at  this  point  in  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  which  is  a 
brilliant  sj)eech,  a  speech  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  prove  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  future  in  connection  with 
the  legislative  history  of  the  case. 

li£r.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
issue  will  eventually  find  its  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  not  be  settled  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  not  be  settled  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  will  be  settled  by  the  court.  In  my 
judgment,  when  it  is  settled,  it  will  be 
settled  against  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Congress.  I 
am  shocked  that  there  should  be  any 
question  on  the  ptut  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  to  the  differences  be- 
tween this  case  and  the  precedents  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  been  citing 
as  its  rationalization  for  aiqnx>ving  the 
alleged  constitutionality  of  this  section 
of  the  biU. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  the 
case  reaches  the  court,  they  will  be 
knocked  down,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  throw  out  this  section  of  the 
bill.  The  act  is  separable  and  the  court 
can  throw  out  this  section  and  let  the 
rest  stand.  However,  when  we  consider 
the  Union  Pacific  case,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  pointed  out — and 
I  emphasize  that  this  is  a  very  important 
distinction — there  was  no  question  that 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
imder  the  Union  Pacific  Act  were  Gov- 
ernment directors. 

As  the  Senator  says  at  the  top  of  page 
7  of  his  manuscript,  they  were  Govern- 
ment directors.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact  that  although  this  was  a 
so-called  private  corporation,  it  was 
mixed  in  the  sense  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  a  governmental  interest  in 
it  to  a  degree.  Congress,  in  setting  up 
the  organic  act  that  created  the  corpora- 
tion, recognized  the  OofMnment  inter- 
est in  it,  and  made  provision  for  it. 
Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  It  mail* 
great  concessions,  which  later  provedtn 
be  of  great  value  to  the  railroad 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Oovemment  wa. 
of  great  financial  assistance,  a  ort 
vate  corporation  was  created,  but  it  to^ 
on  the  coloring  of  a  Government  «» 
poraUon  to  a  degree,  as  well,  and  thsM 
was  an  investment  of  public  proper^h 
the  operation  of  the  corporation,  so  the 
taxpayers  of  the  country  had  an  IntenS 
in  having  Government  directors  ^ 
pointed  on  this  corporation.  They  v^ 
appointed  by  the  President  and  they  wen 
responsible  to  him. 

Here  we  have  the  Kennedy  administrs. 
tlon,  in  the  present  situation,  not  cooHm 
out  and  saying.  "We  are  going  tomaS 
this  a  mixed  corporation,  mixed  betwecs 
a  private  and  a  public  corporatiwi." 

It  has  not  said  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, "We  are  going  to  undertake  leesi 
obligations  as  a  government  in  respect  to 
this  corporation." 

No.  We  get  what  I  think  is  pretty 
shoddy  indirection  in  connection  with 
the  conduct  of  this  administration  In  re- 
spect  to  this  conwration.  The  Presl- 
dent  appoints  directors,  in  my  Judgment 
to  create  the  basis  for  misleading  in. 
vestors.  By  the  thousands  they  win 
form  the  idea  that  when  they  are  in- 
vesting in  this  corporation,  the  Govenj- 
ment  stands  behind  It,  because  tbe 
President  has  nominated  directors  tnd 
the  Senate  will  confirm  their  nomina- 
tions. 

The  Kennedy  administration  ought  to 
make  up  its  mind  whether  or  not  it  is  go- 
ing to  come  square  with  the  Americaa 
people  and  tell  them  whether  this  k  or 
is  not  a  private  corporation.  It  outfit 
to  say  that  the  nomination  of  these 
nominees  by  the  President  carries  with 
it  no  governmental  sanction  whatever, 
and  gives  the  corporation  no  assurance! 
direct  or  indirect,  that  a  single  dollar  of 
American  taxpayers'  money  is  to  be  in- 
vested in  it. 

We  must  look  behind  the  veil  of  the 
corporation.  I  would  like  to  see  m; 
President  and  my  administration  get 
away  from  the  position  they  have  taken, 
and  offer  some  amendments  to  the  Satel- 
lite Act.  If  they  want  a  corporation  that 
will  carry  on  some  governmental  respon- 
sibilities, they  should  say  so. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  I  do  not  believe  in  setting  up 
a  legal  body  that  will  lead  to  the  danger 
of  misleading  American  investors.  The 
corporation,  in  its  present  form,  in- 
volves the  danger  of  misleading  Ameri- 
can investors.  The  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
ought  to  clear  up  this  question  immedi- 
ately, before  we  proceed  to  confirm  the 
nominations  of  directors  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  President  ought  to  send  a  message 
to  Congress  recommending  some  amend- 
ments to  the  Satellite  Act.  Whether  or 
not  he  knows  it.  this  issue  will  be  put  on 
the  doorstep  of  his  administration  for 
the  future  of  American  history.  In  my 
Judgment  it  will  not  be  a  pleasant 
recording  of  history. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  senior  Senator  from 
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Oregon  has  raised  several  provocative 
potnts. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  course  of 
gctioa  in  my  view  the  proper  course  of 
action  for  tbe  Senat«  under  the  present 
ciicumstances  is  to  decline  to  take  action 
on  this  matter  by  sustaining  the  point  of 
o(tier  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
VHsconsin  f  Mr.  Nelson  J.  will  soon  inter- 
pose. 

If  that  point  of  order  is  not  sus- 
tained, in  my  view,  before  the  Senate 
gbould  take  this  xmprecedented  action  it 
ahould  refer  the  nominations  to  the 
committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  of  that  group  of  able 
lawyers  as  to  whether  or  not  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate  of  nominations  of 
(Urectors  of  an  entirely  private  corpo- 
ration, organized  for  profit,  is  in  fact 
beyond,  contrary  to,  and  an  abuse  of  the 
constitutional  provision  providing  for 
advice  and  consent. 

As  to  the  action  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  making  it  clear  that  this 
is  a  private  corporation,  I  submit  that  the 
record  was  not  too  plain  before  passage 
of  the  act.  However,  the  <H}inion  of  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
which  was  rendered  soon  after  enact- 
ment, but  only  printed,  so  far  as  I  know. 
In  the  committee  hearings,  does  make  it 
plain  that  this  is  an  entirely  private 
oorporatlon  and  that  the  incorporators 
and  directors  will  have  private  posts,  not 
public  posts. 

The  able  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  such  participation 
by  the  Government  through  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  and  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  would  serve  to  give  clear 
goremmental  approval  but  require  sub- 
stantially no  public  responsibility. 

Tlxere  is  a  distinction,  it  seems  to  me, 
between  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
tbe  powers  of  the  Senate.  It  may  be — 
and  I  do  not  question  it — that  the  Presi- 
doit  has  powers  which  the  Senate  does 
not  have.  Indeed.  I  assert  it.  It  may  be 
that  Congress  by  statute  can  authorize 
the  President  to  make  appointments  of 
directors  of  private  corporations,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 
That  was  an  unhappy  precedent,  but  it 
may  be  that  this  can  be  done. 

I  am  not  raising  that  point.  I  do  not 
understand  that  the  point  of  order  which 
the  able  Senator  is  about  to  present  will 
raise  the  question  of  presidential  powers. 
Instead,  I  raise,  and  his  point  of  order 
will  raise,  the  question  of  constitution- 
ality of  proposed  action  by  the  Senate, 
which  has  e]q;>licit  powers  and  only  ex- 
plicit powers  with  respect  to  giving  ad- 
vice and  consent. 

I  should  like  to  advert  to  one  other 
point  which  the  Senator  raised;  thai  I 
shall  yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who 
is  on  his  feet 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  that 
the  people  of  the  country  may  be  misled ; 
that  they  may  think  this  is  partly  a 
private  and  pcotly  a  Government  enter- 
prise. If  the  Senator  will  read  the  hear- 
ings before  the  committees  on  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations  now  before 
the  Senate,  he  will  find  that  Members 


of  the  Senate  demonstrated  during  those 
hearings  that  they  thought  it  was  a 
mixed  private  and  publle  corporation. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  this 
body  exiwesBed  a  wtmnar  view. 

This  is  alarming  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  because  the  law  is  ex- 
plicit that  it  is  an  entirely  private  or- 
ganization, organized  for  profit.  The 
act  itself  provides  t^at  the  corporation 
shall  not  be  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  act  Itself,  the  articles  of 
incorporation,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  now  printed,  make  it 
clear  beyond  possibility  of  mistake  that 
this  is  an  entirely  private  corporation, 
organized  for  profit.  Tet  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  participate  in  the  selection  of 
its  officers  and  officials,  thus  giving  Sen- 
ate approval,  and  thus  giving  the  im- 
pression to  the  country  that  Congress 
and  the  President  are  behind  the  corpo- 
ration. 

What  about  the  widow  who  invests 
her  mite?  Considering  the  salaries  that 
the  corporation  is  starting  to  pay  and 
the  lush  manner  of  its  conduct,  that 
widow's  mite  may  vanish  very  quickly, 
unless  the  Senate  comes  through  with 
some  subsidy  year  after  year.  This  en- 
snarls  and  entraps  the  Senate,  not  only 
in  the  organization  of  the  corporation, 
but  in  the  selection  of  the  officers  and 
the  ultimate  management  of  Uie  corpo- 
ration. I  say  it  is  improper,  ill  advised, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  constitutional  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  advice  and  consent. 

Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  the  courts 
have  never  passed  upon  the  question  of 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  to  confirm 
individuals  who  are  not  public  officials. 
In  fact,  I  have  been  unable  to  locate  a 
reported  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  which  the  constitutional  scope  of  the 
confirmation  authority  was  directly  at 
issue.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
issue  was  raised  collaterally,  but  most  of 
these  Involve  the  right  of  the  President 
to  appoint  "inferior"  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  or  the  extent  of  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  insist  upon  confirmation 
of  various  categories  of  public  officials. 

The  absence  of  reported  court  deci- 
sions directly  in  point  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  precedents.  Per- 
haps the  clarity  of  language  of  section  2 
of  article  n  is  eloquent  reason  why  the 
issue  has  not  arisen.  What  is  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  is  the  Justification 
for  the  present  effort  to  expand  and  en- 
large this  traditional  process  to  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  directors  of  a  private  corporation. 

Such  an  action,  it  seems  to  me.  is  sure- 
ly beyond  the  letter  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  section  2  of  article  II. 

It  may  be,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  can,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  take  an 
action  which,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
a  nullity.  True,  the  Constitution  con- 
tains no  precise  prohibition  of  such  con- 
duct or  procedure.  But  to  infer  author- 
ity to  take  any  and  every  action  not 
expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution 
is,  in  effect,  largely  to  dispense  with  a 
written  Constitution. 


Though  a  constitutional  nullity,  great 
mischief  could  flow  from  the  action  that 
is  now  proposed. 

It  woold  give  the  color  of  Senate  ap- 
proval, endorsement,  and  sponsorship, 
but  impose  no  actual  public  reeponsi- 
biUty. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  oonstltu- 
tlonaUty  in  its  legal  sense,  the  course  of 
action  on  which  the  Senate  is  now  em- 
barking is  wholly  inadvisable  If  the 
Senate  is  to  become  mmeshed  in  the 
selection  of  corporate  management  for 
a  private  corporation,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  where  the  line  will  be  drawn. 

This  whole  procedure  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  all  who  support 
private  enterprise  and  so  frequently  con- 
demn what  is  often  characterized  as 
Government  interference  in  private  busi- 
ness. The  principle  at  stake  is  a  far 
reaching  one. 

What  about  General  Motors?  This 
giant  corporation  has  many  Government 
contracts.  Is  the  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  that  we  ought  to  provide 
for  Presidential  appointment — with  or 
without  Senate  confirmation — of  some 
of  the  directors  of  that  company?  I 
daresay.  Mr.  President,  that  many  of 
those  who  supported  enactment  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
would  never  agree  that  this  sort  of  thing 
has  any  place  in  our  American  economy. 

What  sUaout  the  General  Dynamics 
Corp.?  It  has  been  built  and  has  thrived 
upon  Government  contracts.  Today  we 
find  that  General  Dynamics  has  been 
awarded  what  is  to  be  expected  the 
largest  Government  contract  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  the  so-called  TPX 
contract. 

Would  it  be  in  the  public  interest  for 
the  Government  to  own  a  part  of  the 
stock  of  General  Dynamics,  or  to  have 
govemmentally  appointed  directors  of 
that  corporation,  with  or  without  Senate 
approval? 

Where  do  we  stop?  A  goodly  number 
of  people  have  suggested  that  one  way 
to  deal  with  the  ever-increasing  con- 
centration of  economic  power  in  a  few 
corporate  monopolies  is  in  fact  to  have 
part  Government  ownership  and  have 
Government  directors.  I  have  never  en- 
dorsed this  proposal. 

I  suggest  that  if  the  precedent  here 
proposed  is  consummated,  it  offers  some 
interesting  possibilities. 

I  must  point  out,  however,  that  there 
is  no  governmental  ownership  in  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp..  as  was 
the  case  with  the  United  States  Bank. 

Many  of  these  questions  were  raised 
last  summer  when  the  satellite  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  were  seriously  considered  because, 
unfortunately,  the  Senate  got  itself  into 
a  situation  which  precluded  actual  con- 
sideration of  the  issues  Involved.  I  earn- 
estly hope  they  will  be  considered  now, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  us  how  much  the  directors 
are  to  be  paid?  What  will  their  salaries 
be? 
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Mr.  GORE.  Of  course,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  can  be  changed;  but  as  I  recall 
the  hearings  before  the  Si>ace  and  Com- 
merce Committees,  the  direct<Mrs  are  to 
be  paid  $200  per  meeting.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  an  excessive 
amount.  I  do  not  understand  bow  it 
could  be  concluded  that  Sidney  Wein- 
berg: should  be  paid  $200  a  meeting,  and 
that  another  incorporator  should  be  paid 
$10,000  a  mtmth  to  give  his  advice.  But 
I  do  not  really  raise  that  question.  The 
question  I  raise  Involves  the  competency, 
the  constitutional  propriety,  and  the 
advisability  of  the  Senate  proceeding  as 
is  proposed. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on 
these  directors,  would  it  not  make  equal 
sense  that  the  Senate  should  say  who 
should  be  the  directors  of  an  important 
corporation  like  General  Motors  or 
United  States  Steel,  which  are  bell- 
wethers of  American  industry?  Why 
should  we  select  this  particular  corpora- 
tion and  presimie  to  say  who  the  direc- 
tors of  it  should  be.  without  referring  to 
all  the  other  corporations  whose  stock 
is  listed  on  the  big  board,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  might  be  that  the 
Senate  would  be  starting  a  trend  in 
that  directl<m,  although  I  think  it  would 
be  an  unfortunate  trend.  To  answer 
the  S^iator's  question,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  public  Interest  is  as  much  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.  as  it  is  in  the  operation  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
Would  the  Senator  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  case.  I  could  name 
a  number  of  other  corporations,  such  as 
Aero-Jet  General,  which  have  tu;hleved 
almost  their  entire  net  worth  from  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  producing  items  for 
the  Government  through  various  agen- 
cies such  as  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  I  simply  do  not  under- 
stand why  this  particular  corporation 
should  be  the  one  as  to  which  Congress 
should  undertake  to  approve  the  direc- 
tors. I  do  not  understand  why  the 
President  should  appoint  some  of  the 
directors  of  this  ccnnpletely  private 
corporation. 

I  Just  do  not  understand  why  the 
Government  should  appoint  these  di- 
rectors at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  all  things  must 
have  a  beginning.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  would  be  a  good  beginning.  But 
those  who  so  regard  it  should  take  notice 
that  this  precedent  will  not  go  un- 
noticed. Not  long  ago,  on  BCarch  25  of 
this  year,  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  an  article  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was 
considering  sponsoring  a  public-private 
corporation  to  develc^)  a  supersonic  com- 
mercial Jet  liner.  The  article  went  on 
to  state: 

FAA  conxiiltanU  are  investigating  the  use 
of  tbe  OommonlcatloBs  SateUlte  Corp.  •■  a 
development  model. 


According  to  this  article,  the  aircraft 
people  are  not  so  certain  ot  profit  as  are 
the  communications  pe<Hde.  and  it  is 
strongly  suggested  that  the  Government 
be  cut  in  for  full  participation — so  far 
as  expenditures  are  concerned,  but  not 
profits— on  this  new  proposal. 

The    Senator     from    Louisiana    has 


There  being  no  objection,  the  exoem 
from  the  hearing  was  ordered  toE 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

KASA  HAa  MOT  OOM  riM^  BaBBAaCH  Am 

osviLopicsirr  to  on*  coarosATioir 
Senator  Ooas.  Under  present  Uw  aa  I  n 
derstand    your    teatimony.   Dr.   Dryden.   al 
•pace  agency  haa  not  undertaken  to  cona^ 


raised  a  pertinent  question.    Where  will    *^e  research  and  development  in  thlTatld 
—  -^ —  "  — -■   -' '■•-'-  — -■-     to  one  particular  compAny  or  group?     ^^ 

Dr.  DiTODf.  That  U  correct.    We  have  s 
nanced  at  Government  expense  a  develniJ 
ment  by  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America  andaB" 
other  by  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

Senator  Oou.  Then  you  wotild  auppt*  to 
any  other  company  having  the  re<nits 
technical  capabUlties.  the  services  which  wm 
supplied  to  AT.  tt  T.?  '^ 

Dr.  I>aTDEM.  That  la  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Ooaa.  If  this  biU  passes,  would  ton 
expect  other  concerns  to  enter  the  fl^f 

Dr.  Dbtocm.  If  the  blU  passes  and  tht  cor- 
poration is  set  up.  I  think  we  would  intsrprtt 
this  desire  to  contribute  to  the  early  naUa. 
tlon  of  an  operational  system  to  mean  that 
we  wo\ild  cooperate — In  accordance  with  tht 
provisions  in  the  bUl  before  you — with  Um 
corporation,  and  that  this  would 

Senator  Ooax.  Exclusively? 

Dr.  Dbtdxn.  So  far  as  this  offer  that  I  Jwt 
spoke  of,  of  launching  aatelUtes  for  private 
Interests,  so  to  speak. 

Senator  Ooac.  In  other  words,  u  thk 
bill  paaaee.  then  it  will  be  the  poattlaa  of 
the  Space  Adminlstrmtloa  that  you  wooU 
not  enter  Into  negotiatloas  with  any  aOm 
American  dtisen  or  American  concern  tnt 
the  laxinchlng  of  oommiuilcatlon  sateUMMT 
Did  you  not  put  it  that  way  in  your  itats- 
ment? 

Dr.  Dbtokn.    Tea. 

Senator  Ooas.  All  right. 

Dr.  Dktosn.  I  still  stand  by  It.  I  say  that 
our  Judgments  would  be  made  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Senator  Ooax.  I  Just  want  to  know  if  ttet 
la  what  you  mean. 

Dr.  DsTDKN.  I  think  this  la  a  fair  ttats- 
ment. 


we  stop  if  we  proceed  along  this  road? 
What  will  be  the  relationship  of  this 
company  to  companies  alr^tdy  existing 
in  industry?  Where  will  the  competi- 
tion in  free  enterprise  come  from? 
Shall  we  proceed  to  organize  a  Govern- 
ment-sponsored corporation  in  the 
transportation  Industry,  in  the  railroad 
Industry,  in  the  supersonic  aircraft  In- 
dustry, and  in  the  telephone,  radio,  and 
television  industries? 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
referred  to  automobiles.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  United  States  Steel.  Neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  de- 
termine what  it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of 
steel.  It  Just  might  be  that  someone 
would  suggest — far  be  it  from  me  to 
suggest  it — that  one  way  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  producing  steel  would  be  to 
have  the  President  appoint,  and  the 
Senate  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roger  Blough.  or  perhaps  make  him  a 
Government  director  and  thereby  make 
him  responsible  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

That  is  not  what  is  proposed  in  this 
instance.  Here  it  Is  proposed  to  enmesh, 
to  ensnarl.  to  entrap  the  Senate  into  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  will  sell  stock  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Would  there  not  be  some 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, then,  to  make  the  operation  profit- 
able? I  say  that  great  mischief  can  flow 
from  such  action. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  cor- 
rect to  say  that  already  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made,  since  the  act  was 
passed,  to  have  the  Government  pro- 
vide additional  money  to  develop  a 
satellite  communications  system?  Is  it 
not  correct  to  say  that  recommendations 
will  be  before  the  Senate  In  the  form 
of  an  m>propriation  bill  to  impropriate 
money  to  continue  to  put  communica- 
tions satellite  devices  in  orbit  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  even  though  the 
corporation  has  been  created  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  save  the  Govern- 
ment the  expense  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  a  request  has 
been  made  for  an  appropriation  of  $51 
million  for  research  and  development  in 
satellite  communications. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  during 
the  hearings  on  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act,  Dr.  Dryden  said  the  enact- 
ment of  that  measure  would  be  con- 
strued as  meaning  that  the  Government 
had  selected  a  chosen  instnunent  and 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Government's 
research  and  development  would  be 
made  available  to  this  corporation  only. 

Lest  I  do  any  violence  to  the  exact 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Dryden.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  testimony 
minted  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord. 
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KATioKAi.  XNTxaasT  TO  ■■  oxTnnELxm  roe 

NASA'S  NCOOTIATIOirS 

Senator  Ooaa.  Now.  do  you  wish  to  add 
anything  further? 

Dr.  DaroKM.  I  aay  that  the  primary  ooa- 
oem  la  that  of  the  national  Interest. 

If  a  situation  should  develop,  as  I  do  not 
foresee,  the  Oovemment  having  set  up  oA- 
daily  a  corporation  to  establish  a  commoal' 
cations  system  around  the  world,  if  in  apMi 
of  this  somehow  there  was  a  developmaat 
which  Indicated  that  the  national  Intarvt 
was  to  be  served  by  doing  something  dlte- 
ent,  I  think  we  would  oonaider  it.  But  I  bs- 
Ueve  unless  the  Congress  established  anothw 
provision  for  another  <^>eratlng  communi- 
cations system,  there  would  be  nothlnf  to 
be  gained  by  NASA  offering  its  servlcea  to 
other 

NASA's  KXCLtTSIVK  COOPZaATION   WTTH  COaPOSA- 

noN  nrrABi.i8HXD  xnntwM  kll 

Senator  Ooax.  Please  xinderstand.  Dr.  Dry- 
den. that  I  am  not  being  critical  of  you.  nor 
am  I  attempting  to  be  critical  of  you.  I 
have  no  desire  to  do  so.  I  think  you  hsTt 
clearly  established  the  fact  in  your  teetimoBT 
that  under  present  law,  research  and  develop- 
ment will  continue,  and  that  the  opportunity 
for  research  and  development,  for  furtbw 
enterprise  in  this  field,  is  open.  Moreover, 
that  the  services  of  your  agency  are  open 
for  cooperation  with  any  company  or  dtistai 
having  the  requisite  technical   eapablllUM. 

You  have  also  established  that  If  CongiMB 
passes  this  bill,  you  will  Interpret  It  as  tbs 
wlU  and  intent  of  the  Congress  with  regard 
to   the   law.    Therefore   you  would   conflna 


Mor  ooc^wrstton   and   your    launchlngs   to 

Ss  Dartlcular  corporation. 

^^rDBTDEN.  Umj  I  take  an  example  from 

*''^JSiltor  Ooas.  Is  that  a  correct  sununa- 

Dr  Dbtden.  That  is  correct. 

If  Congress  says  that  this  U  the  agency 
^w^t  Is  (olng  to  develop  the  operational  sys- 
tsBL  for  the  United  States,  then  I  think  it 
l^am  that  we  should  cooperate  with  that 

"^nator  Ooax.  Tet  some  people.  Doctor, 
wsnt  to  protest  when  thoee  of  us  who  ques- 
ttooed  the  advisabUlty  of  such  an  action  say 
(list  this  is  intended  to  create  a  monopoly. 
Hy  time  Is  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  So,  Mr.  President,  we  see 
that  here  we  have  a  monopoly. 

Ifr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  A  Govem- 
ment-created  monopoly,  by  the  way. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes;  and  it  Ls  in  a  field 
which  one  expert  witness  testified  was 
only  10  percent  communications,  a  field 
vfalch  requires  great  exp>cndltures  for  re- 
learch  and  development;  and  the  satel- 
lites can  be  lofted  only  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  itself. 

lioreover,  according  to  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Charyk.  the  president  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp..  and  pub- 
liibed  on  yesterday  In  the  Washington 
post,  this  matter  involves  "negotiations 
with  every  country  in  the  world."  In 
the  article  it  Is  stated  that  the  State  De- 
partment Is  already  exploring  the  possi- 
Hli«i*«  of  this  corporation's  reaching 
neb  agreements. 

So  this  corporation  is  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  monopoly,  one  staked  out 
for  the  benefit  of  this  corporation  alone, 
and  involving  the  negotiation  of  inter- 
national agreements  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  but  for  the  sole  benefit 
and  profit  of  this  corporation— one 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  is  entirely  private. 
Tet  the  Senate  is  asked  to  confirm  the 
nominations  of  its  incorporators  and  di- 
rectors, even  though,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General,  they  have  a  prl- 
vste  status,  not  a  public  status. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will 
yield  further,  let  me  ask  whether  it  is 
fair  to  state  that  the  situation  appears 
to  be  that  this  corporation  has  been 
given  a  monopoly  by  the  Government,  in 
a  field  in  which  the  Government  has 
went  many  billions  of  dollars  to  develop 
a  communications  system?  We  are 
asked  to  confirm  the  nominations  of 
these  directors:  but  when  the  point  of 
oonfilct  of  Interest  Is  raised,  we  are  told 
there  cannot  be  any  such  conflict  be- 
came these  people  owe  no  obligation  to 
the  4  80  million  American  people  who 
have  paid  for  all  the  research  and  de- 
velopment work.  80  the  directors  will 
be  free  to  oiake  all  the  profit  they  wish  to 
make,  no  matter  how  much  that  private 
interest  may  conflict  with  the  interest 
of  the  180  million  American  people. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  If  these  officials 
owed  any  obligation  to  the  Congress  or 
to  the  Government,  there  would  be 
questions  Involving  oonfilct  of  interest. 
But  the  directors  are  now  absolved  from 
that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General    IX  there  is  no  conflict 


of  interest,  they  must  be  either  officers 
of  the  United  States  or  officers  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation.  Which  are  they? 
Under  the  law.  luider  the  articles  of  in- 
ooiporatlon.  and  under  the  <Hrinlon  ot 
the  Attorney  General,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  entirely  private  in  status. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  That  is  what 
confuses  me.  Why  should  we  confirm 
their  nominations?  They  have  no  obli- 
gation to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  obligation  which 
any  citizen  has.  They  have  tu)  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  Public  Treasiiry. 
Of  course  we  predict  they  will  be  re- 
questing more  money  from  Congress,  in 
the  event  their  mission  fails  or  if  they 
lose  money.  But  why  should  the  Senate 
confirm  their  nominations?  They  are 
Interested  in  making  a  private  profit. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
understand  why  the  Senate  should  in- 
volve Itself  further  in  this  matter,  after 
it  has  turned  over  to  this  group  the 
Government's  large  Investment  in  space 
research  and  programs? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  it  would  be  en- 
tirely Inadvisable.  Improper,  and.  in  my 
opinion,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Constitution  if  the  Senate  were  to  give 
ita  approval  to  the  selection  of  these 
Incorporators. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  know  some  of  these  men 
personally,  and  I  regard  them  as  very 
fine  gentlemen,  and  I  should  like  to  be 
In  business  with  them.  But  I  see  no 
reason  under  the  sun  why  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate should  involve  itself  further,  (mce  it 
has  voted  to  turn  over  to  this  corpora- 
tion, for  ita  private  profit,  the  tovest- 
ment  the  Ck>vemment  has  made.  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  involve 
Itself  fiu-ther  with  them,  unless  the  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  guarantee  that  Con- 
gress will  pick  up  the  tab  for  the  losses. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  have 
any  illusion  that  somewhere  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  might  gain 
even  a  nickel  of  the  profits,  rather  than 
merely  pay  the  cost? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  It  quite  unusual 
for  that  to  be  done  by  such  a  corpora- 
tion, with  such  great  assets — although 
I  think  each  of  the  incorporators 
purchased  one  share  of  stock,  at  $100. 
but  with  the  provision  that  the  com- 
pany could  pay  them  back  and  could 
recover  the  stock.  With  those  asseta. 
the  corporation  employs  a  president  at 
$80,000  a  year,  and  a  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  $120,000  a  year, 
and  rents  Tregaron.  Moreover — more 
incredible  than  "Aesop's  Fables"— the 
corporation  received  a  line  of  credit  of 
$5  million,  according  to  Mr.  Charyk, 
without  any  collateral,  without  any 
security,  without  any  endorsement  of  the 
notes.  What  does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  think  of  such  a  situation? 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  Where  did 
the  $5  million  come  from?  What  Is  sup- 
porting the  $5  million  line  of  credit 
which  the  directors  of  the  corporation 
are  supF>osed  to  have? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  came  from  10  banks. 
I  should  like  to  know  which  banks  they 
are.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
bank  which  would  give  me  such  treat- 


ment--«  line  of  credit  of  $5  million, 
without  c<dlateral.  witboat  security, 
without  endorsement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennesaee  yield? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKBH  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  say  he  was  going  to  try  to 
leam  the  names  of  the  banks? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  I  do  not  wish  to 
criticize  them;  I  merely  wish  to  find  out 
which  ones  they  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  find  out  which  ones 
they  are,  because  I  say  their  stockhold- 
ers are  entitled  to  know  about  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  these  officials  would  square 
their  action  with  their  own  stockholders. 
The  point  is  that  the  bankers  ap- 
parently believe  that  the  UJ5.  Govern- 
ment Including  the  Senate,  is  under- 
writing the  corporation's  operations. 
The  State  Department  is  woridng  for 
it.  The  Senate  is  now  asked  to  con- 
firm the  nominations  of  ita  directors. 
E^ren  today  Senators  have  expressed  the 
view  that  the  corporation  is  some  kind 
of  mixture  of  private  and  public  enter- 
prise. There  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for 
such  a  conclusion.  All  the  records  show 
the  reverse.  But  many  people  in  our 
country  sUIl  think  that  the  corporation 
is  some  strange  admixture  of  public  and 
private  enterprise. 

Apparently,  as  I  read  the  testimony  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  others  who 
testified  last  year,  the  genesis  of  this 
notion  for  Oovemment  apixilntment  of 
directors  was  an  Idea  that  such  action 
would  somehow  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. In  fact,  however,  this  provision 
gives  to  the  proposed  corporation  a  color 
of  public  resiMnslblllty  but  no  substance 
of  public  responsibility.  And  therein 
lies  the  danger  of  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  these  govern- 
mentally  iw>olnted  directors  have  no 
unique  powers  or  responsibilities.  Once 
appointed  they  will  be  Just  like  any  other 
directors  of  any  other  private  corpo- 
ration. 

Yet  the  existence  of  three  directors 
appointed  by  the  President  "by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consult  of  the  Senate" 
will  tend  to  create  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  investing  public.  It  may 
appear  to  some  citizens,  or  be  made  to 
appear,  that  in  someway  the  Govern- 
ment has  endorsed  this  corporation  and 
Is  supporting  Its  profitability.  I  do  not 
wish  to  endorse  it.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  wish  to  endorse  or  place 
his  approval  on  the  corporation,  as  is 
requested?  I  daresay  no.  I  must  con- 
cede that,  as  a  practical  matter,  as  many 
of  us  predicted  last  year,  this  corporation 
is  slated  to  become,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  the  beneficiary  of  a 
great  deal  of  Government  subsidy. 

This  Government  largesse,  however, 
does  not  arise  as  a  result  of  the  presence 
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on  the  propoaed  boaird  of  directors  of 
three  dlieeiw  mtvototed  bf  the  Presi- 
dent or  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

From  time  to  time  it  happens  that  pri- 
vate American  corporations  aliased  in 
business  overseas  act  in  a  manner  not 
whoUy  consistent  with  the  best  intnests 
of  U^.  foreign  poUey.  But  as  long  as 
they  are  private  corporations — and  tliat 
fact  is  known — the  Government  is  not 
bound  by  tlielr  actions.  Yet  if  the  Presi- 
dent Shan  ^>point  and  the  Senate  con- 
firm three  of  the  directors  of  this  cor- 
poration, efforts  by  the  Government  to 
tac&pe  identtflcation  with  the  actions  of 
the  satellite  corporation  will  be  less 
credible. 

AH  this  is  true  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Government  will  not  exercise  any 
control  over  the  actions  of  the  directors 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  will  have 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  cor- 
poration. As  I  said  earlier,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  yesterday  printed  a  very 
interesting  news  story  with  respect  to 
the  views  ot  B«r.  Joseph  V.  Charyk. 
president  of  the  Commimications  Satel- 
lite Corp.,  in  which  Mr.  Charyk  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  negotiations  for  the  es- 
ti^disfament  of  a  global  system  of 
satellite  comnnmicatlons  will  "involve 
all  the  countries  of  the  world."  This 
illustrates  the  worldwide  implications  of 
the  corporation's  activity. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  authorities  I 
have  examined  conclude  that  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  private  cor- 
poratlan  owes  his  fiduciary  responsibility 
to  the  stockholders.  The  Commimica- 
tions Satellite  Act  contains  no  language 
which  wtxild  alter  this  legal  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  any  of  the  directors, 
including  those  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government.  Section  8.04  of  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  filed  by  the  in- 
corporators should  remove  any  doubt  on 
this  point.    It  provides: 

Each  director  regardless  of  the  method  of 
his  appointment  or  election,  than  have  the 
same  fiduciary  duty  to  the  corporation  and 
its  Btockhcdders. 

So  in  case  the  act  did  not  make  it 
clear,  the  articles  of  incorporation  un- 
dertake to  make  it  clear  that  all  the 
directors,  regardless  of  the  manner  of 

their  selection,  have  the  same  obllga- 
Uans,  What  are  those  obligations?  Fi- 
duciary trust  to  the  stockholders  who 
have  invested  their  money  in  the  cor- 
poration and  to  the  stockholders  alone. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Tennessee,  made  an 
extensive  survey  of  the  legal  obligations 
of  a  corporate  director  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  law  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  last  summer.  The  results 
of  this  effort  were  incorporated  into  re- 
marks he  intended  to  deliver  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  person.  The  limitation 
imposed  on  debate  foreclosed  his  oppor- 
tunity to  deliver  the  speech,  but  he  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
have  It  printed  in  the  CoNcaKSSZONAi. 
Record,  vcdinne  108,  part  13,  page  17479. 
I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  the  directors  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  win  receive  no  pay  from 
the  Government  and  that  the  act  im- 


poses upon  them  no  obligation  to  per- 
fonn  duties  for  the  Government,  l^re 
remains  tbe  question  of  their  possible 
removal  from  "oflloe." 

In  using  the  term  "office",  I  do  not 
thereby  intend  to  call  it  a  public  office. 
It  Is  a  private  office — the  ofllce  of  direc- 
tor of  the  Communlcatloaa  Satellite 
Corp.  On  this  point  of  removal  the  act 
Is  silent.  It  merely  providea  that  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  Preaident  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  3  years  "or  until  their 
successors  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified." 

I  confess  I  have  difficulty  in  conceiving 
of  the  Senate  properly  discharging  the 
role  It  was  designed  to  play  imder  oiu- 
form  of  government  by  considering  the 
impeachment  of  a  director  of  a  private 
monopoly  corporation  created  for  the 
ptirpose  of  making  a  profit  for  its  stock- 
holders. Such  a  performance  would  be 
no  more  bizarre,  however,  than  would  be 
ttie  original  process  of  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  their  appointment  in  the  first 
place. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  see 
any  essential  difference  between  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  a 
director  of  a  private  corporation  and 
impeachment  procedure  to  remove  such 
a  director  from  the  po8iti<Mi  to  which 
the  Senate  had  confirmed  him? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  dif- 
ficulty occurs  when  we  consider  the  fact 
that  if  the  Senate  were  to  remove  the 
director,  logically  our  interest  in  doing 
so  would  be  to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est, not  because  of  its  failure  to  protect 
the  profit  motive  of  the  corporation. 
We  have  no  legal  responsibility  in  what 
the  corporation  might  gain  or  lose;  ordi- 
narily that  question  would  not  be  the 
concern  of  the  Senate.  I  fail  to  see  why 
the  Senate  should  have  any  Interest  in 
whether  a  person  who  owes  no  obliga- 
tion to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  appointed  or  removed. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  ordi- 
narily our  interest  in  removing  a  person 
would  be  to  protect  the  public  interest? 

But  we  know  very  well  that  the  directors 
would  owe  no  direct  obligation  to  the 
public.  Their  obligation  would  be  en- 
tirely to  their  stockholders. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  that  It  would  be 
an  improper  role  for  the  Senate  to 
undertake  to  impeach  the  directors  of 
a  private  corporation.  But  I  submit  it 
would  be  no  more  bizarre  than  what  we 
are  now  asked  to  do,  which  is  to  confirm 
nominations  of  directors  of  a  private 
coriwration. 

Why  should  the  Senate  involve  Itself 
in  expressing  either  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  private  businessmen?  Where 
are  the  people  who  cry  out  against  gov- 
ernment Interference  with  business? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  stockholders  of  this 
corporation  would  be  powerless  to  re- 
move a  corrupt  director  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  no  provision  in 
the  law  for  removal  of  these  directors 
by  anybody. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Should 
there  not  be  some  arrangement  for  re- 
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moving  a  dishonest,  corrupt,  or  unfidtti 
ful  director  from  this  cotporatloo?  S 
are  we  to  presume  that  those  who  an 
selected  and  whose  nominations  are  o« 
firmed  by  the  Senate  would  be  Iik« 
Ceasar's  wife,  above  any  suspicion  irf 
misconduct?  ■— *-wn  or 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  to  me.  if  i  ma* 
give  a  quick  answer,  that  the  selectioe 
of  directors  of  a  private  corporation  and 
the  reapon8U)lllties  of  directon  of  a  nrl 
vate  cotporatlon  should  be  the  ooimi 
of  the  stockholders  who  have  invested 
their  money  m  the  profit-seeking  v«b 
ture.  That  is  tradiUonal  In  the  pattern 
of  the  American  economy.  The  blsarre 
procedure  we  are  asked  to  follow  would 
be  an  innovation. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  President,  it  may  be  coo- 
tended  that  my  conclusions  and  those 
of  the  Attorney  General  are  erroneous. 
Perhaps  it  was  intended  by  the  authors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
that  the  directors  who  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  whose 
nominations  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  are  actually  to  represent  the 
Government  rather  than  the  stockhold- 
ers after  they  are  appointed. 

I  do  not  believe  the  terms  of  the  law 
Justify  such  a  conclusion,  but  I  can  aee 
that  some  of  the  arguments  advanced 
during  the  debate  last  summer  to  the 
effect  that  this  imiisual  corporate  struc- 
tiure  represented  the  middle  ground  be- 
tween a  Government-owned  activity  and 
a  privately  owned  activity  tend  to  create 
that  impression. 

mdeed,  the  records  of  hearings  before 
the  Space  and  Commerce  Committees 
reveal  that  there  are  some  who  still  con- 
sider that  this  Is  to  be  a  semlpublic  cor- 
poraticm.  Many  people  outside  Govern- 
ment reached  similar  conclusions.  If 
such  an  interpretation  were  correct— 
although  such  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  and  my  own 
opinion — then  the  so-called  Government 
directors  might  appropriately  be  called 
officers  of  the  United  States  and  they 
would  function  as  public  officials.  Let  as 
examine  the  results  that  would  fiow  from 
such  an  interpretation. 

To  place  Oovemment  officials  on  the 
boards  of  private  conx>rations  would 
constitute  a  significant  departure  from 
the  traditional  concept  of  private  enter- 
prise in  the  United  SUtes.  This  would 
siirely  be  an  anomalous  situation,  and  if 
that  Is  what  was  or  is  now  intended,  it 
ought  to  be  made  clear  to  the  American 
public. 

Government  officials  sitting  on  the 
boards  of  private  corporations  would 
give  rise  to  many  questions.  What 
would  happen  in  the  event  a  decision 
were  made  by  the  board  which  would 
be  in  the  apparent  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment but  which  would  tend  to  result 
in  reduced  benefits  to  the  stockholders? 
It  Is  possible  that  the  stockholders  might 
go  to  court  to  contest  the  validl^  of 
such  action. 

Then,  too,  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.  is  supposed  to  be  subject  to 
regrilatory  action  by  Government  agen- 
cies. We  heard  a  great  deal  about  that. 
It  would  be  somewhat  imusual,  to  say 
the  least,  if  the  Government  were  sitting 
on  both  sides  of  the  table  at  the  adver- 


sary hearings  by  the  Federal  Communi- 
djaoDB  Commission  which  are  provided 
for  in  section  301  of  the  Communica- 
tions SateUite  Act. 

What  would  be  the  legal  status  of  the 
presidentially  appointed  directors  if  they 
«re.  in  fact,  to  be  considered  as  repre- 
lenta^^^  ^'  ^^  Government?  Quee- 
tloiu  of  conflict  of  mterest  would  almost 
oertainly  4riae,  as  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed 
out  only  a  few  moments  ago. 

Prankly.  I  do  not  see  how  an  indi- 
vidual could  undertake  to  serve  both 
masters— both  the  interests  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Interests  of  the  stock- 
holders at  the  same  time — imless  he 
adopts  the  "what  is  good  for  General 
Motors"  philosophy  of  the  relationship 
between  public  interests  and  private 
Interests. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  fu- 
ture role  of  the  Senate  m  this  proposed 
procedure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  Senate  action 
about  which  I  raise  a  question.  I  raise 
no  question  alwut  the  power  of  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  action  of  the  President.  I 
raise  no  question  about  the  qualifications 
of  the  nominees  whose  nominations  are 
before  the  Senate.  I  question  whether 
It  is  properly  and  constitutionally  the 
business  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  nomi- 
nations of  incorporators  smd  directors  of 
a  purely  private  corporation  organized 
for  the  profit  of  Its  stockholders. 

Should  the  Senate  unwisely  proceed 
upon  the  proposed  coiu'se,  much  mis- 
chief might  fiow.  Whenever  the  con- 
flnnatlon  of  a  nomination  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Satellite  Corp.  comes 
before  the  Senate — and  let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  bill  provides  for 
at  least  one  each  year — some  Member  or 
group  in  the  Senate  may  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  inquiring,  into  all  facets  of  the 
operation  of  the  corporation.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  open  the  books,  to  examine 
the  minutes,  and  to  question  the  nomi- 
nee about  his  philosophy  and  his  Judg- 
ment with  respect  to  past  actions  and 
future  plans  of  the  corporation. 

8(une  Senator  or  group  of  Senators 
might  want  to  know  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  a  message  via  satellite  be- 
tween New  York  and  St.  Louis  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  New  York  and 
Tokyo  on  the  other.  Some  Senator  or 
croup  of  Senators  might  want  to  know 
what  bearing  this  would  have  on  the  dis- 
tance concept  of  toll  charges  for  long 
distance  telephone  calls. 

Many  questions  might  arise. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Louisiana  that  I  am  perplexed  by  the 
willingness  of  the  big  business  communi- 
ty of  this  country — those  who  preach  the 
values  and  virtues  of  free  enterprise  so 
frequently  and  loudly,  and  who  complain 
80  often  against  Government  interven- 
tion— to  advocate  this  kind  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

If  this  procedure  is  to  be  followed  year 
after  year  it  may  be  necessary  to  open 
the  books  and  examine  all  the  records. 
How  else  could  the  Senate  legitimately 
inquire  mto  the  fitness  of  a  nominee  to 
the  Job  he  had  been  nominated  to  fill? 

The  distmguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  earlier  today  that  the 


only  question  before  the  Senate  con- 
cerned the  fitness  and  qualifications  of 
the  appointees.  He  and  I  had  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  the  question  before 
the  Senate  was. 

But  if  that  be  the  question,  then  how 
can  the  Senate  reach  a  Judgment  upon 
the  fitness  of  a  nominee,  unless  it  opens 
up  all  the  books  and  examines  the  nomi- 
nee's actions,  his  attitude,  and  his  Judg- 
ment with  respect  to  past  decisions  and 
his  attitude  with  respect  to  future  de- 
cisions? I  say  many  questions  would 
arise.  This  is  not  only  an  improper  pro- 
cedure, but  also  an  unwise  action,  the 
Senate  Is  asked  to  take.  The  Senate  is 
peculiarly  unfitted  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  a  private  corporation, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sad  day  if 
the  Senate  should  imdertake  to  do  so. 

Or  is  it  in  the  scheme  of  things  for 
the  Senate  to  confirm  without  consid- 
eration of  fitness?  Is  this,  indeed,  to  be 
but  a  pro  forma  procediu*e.  thus  giving 
the  color,  but  not  the  substance,  of  Sen- 
ate approval?  What  an  im worthy  ac- 
tion that  would  be. 

Once  the  Senate  has  embarked  on 
such  an  imwise  course,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  turn  back,  though  we  may  wish 
we  had  not  taken  such  a  course.  It  may 
by  some  be  deemed  equally  desirable  for 
the  Government  to  have  representation 
on  the  boards  of  corporations  in  other 
economic  areas,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  suggested.  But  where 
will  we  stop? 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  time  to  stop 
and  consider  the  consequences  of  this 
action  is  now.  Section  301  of  the  Satel- 
lite Commimications  Act  expressly  re- 
serves the  right  to  "repeal,  alter,  or 
amend"  the  act  "at  any  time." 

I  say  now  is  the  time,  before  we  take 
this  action,  which  some  of  us  regard  as 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  many  of  us  regard  as  entirely  im- 
proper and  inadvisable. 

Presently  before  the  Senate  is  the 
questicMi  of  confirmation  of  the  incor- 
porators who  are  to  arrange  for  the  sale 
of  stock.  Notwithstanding  the  express 
re8ervati(Hi  of  the  right  to  repeal  or 
amend  "at  any  time"  it  would  seem  de- 
sirable for  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
matter  further  before  stock  has  been 
purchased  and  legal  rights  vested. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  by 
what  authority,  by  what  staJidard  of 
propriety,  ux>on  what  rational  basis 
should  the  n.S.  Senate  give  its  advice 
and  c(Xisent  with  respect  to  the  officers 
of  a  completely  private  corporation? 
Such  an  action,  in  my  opinion,  is  beyond 
the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  contrary  to  the  very  genius  of 
our  system. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  at  this  time  to  raise  a  point  of 
order,  but  I  find  that  the  distingxiished 
senior  Senator  frcmi  Oregon  [Mr.  Mckse] 
is  raising  essentially  the  same  point  of 
order  that  I  Intended  to  raise,  and  I 
should  like  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  that  point  of  order  at  the  time 
he  rises  to  make  it.  But  I  do  wish  to  say 
something  briefiy  on  the  issue  before  the 
Senate.  First,  I  desire  to  preface  my  re- 
marks by  saying  that  none  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  to  make  on  this  subject 


should  m  any  way  be  considered  as  a 
reflection  upon  the  appointees.  I  think 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
appointed  a  group  of  distinguished 
American  citizens. 

In  the  point  being  raised  here,  and  I 
am  sure  this  is  true  of  the  rest  of  the 
Senators  who  object  to  Senate  consid- 
eration of  these  appomtees,  we  do  not 
object  to  the  quality  of  the  men  with 
whose  confirmation  we  are  concerned  in 
the  Senate.  It  goes  only  to  the  process 
of  the  Senate  in  making  confirmation  of 
these  appointees. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  when  it  passed  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act,  so  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that 
decision  at  this  time.  The  facts  are  that 
Congress  has  chosen  to  establish  a  purely 
private  business  entity  to  carry  out  this 
important  mission  and  that  the  Senate 
is  now  being  asked  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  incorporators  who 
will  comprise  the  initial  board  of  direc- 
tors of  this  space  corporation. 

I  may  say  for  the  record  that  if  I  had 
been  here  I  would  have  not  voted  for 
this  type  of  corporation.  I  would  have 
thought  It  better  m  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  have  8(»ne  type  of  TVA  Act 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  management  of  the  space  satellite 
business. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  nomi- 
nees before  us  today  have  already  held 
some  11  meetings  as  a  board  of  directors 
of  this  private  business  corporation. 

The  issue  we  must  consider  here  today 
is  whether  the  U.S.  Senate  should  give 
these  private  businessmen  Uie  cloak  of 
senatorial  confirmation,  which  will  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  they  are  some- 
how responsible  to  and  representative  of 
the  public  interest 

This  is  a  most  exceptional  situation. 
In  fact,  it  is  unique. 

What  would  the  reaction  be  if  the  UJ5. 
Senate  took  it  upon  itself  to  confirm 
Roger  Blough  as  chairman  of  the  board 
Of  United  States  Steel — or  Ralph  Cor- 
diner  as  chief  executive  officer  of  Gen- 
eral Electric — or  George  Romney  as  pres- 
ident of  American  Motors? 

Or,  if  one  wishes  to  compare  this  cor- 
poration with  a  public  utility,  if  we  took 
it  upon  ourselves  to  ctmfirm  the  presi- 
dent of  American  Telephone  L  Telegraph 
Co.?  There  is  not  any  question  that  it 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  public  utility,  but  it 
is  a  purely  private  corporation. 

The  companies  I  have  Just  mentioned 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  national 
interest;  yet  I  can  imagine  the  shock  if 
we  were  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  directors. 

IMFLtCATIONS    Or    OONFntMATIOM 

Senatorial  confirmation  of  private  in- 
dividuals to  positions  in  private  business 
corporations  carries  with  it  many  serious 
implications.  I  know  there  are  a  niun- 
ber  of  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on  this 
point,  so  I  shall  deal  with  It  briefly. 

When  the  Senate  ecmflrms  an  individ- 
ual, no  matter  who  he  is,  the  Senate 
says,  in  effect,  that  it  is  satisfied  that  this 
individual  will  be  responsible  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  public;  that  he  will  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  the  American  people 
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In  the  offlee  to  which  he  has  been  mp- 
pointed. 

The  8en»te  does  not  glre  carte  Uanche 
to  evuj  BMn  it  coBflnni.  It  *"'|*^*f f 
some  restraints — ^to  safeguutl  the  pt^Ie 
interest — and  the  Oonstltatlon  sets  up 
machinery  to  be  used  in  the  event  the 
Senate  is  proved  wrong  in  its  evahiation 
of  a  man. 

A  man  confirmed  by  the  Senate  must 
not  have  conflicts  of  interest.  He  must 
not  have  any  allegiance  which  might 
divert  hlzn  from  the  loyalty  and  fidelity 
he  owes  to  the  American  people.  He  is, 
therefore,  subjected  to  rigorous  laws  on 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Should  he  prove  himself  unworthy  of 
the  public  trust  and  confidence  placed 
in  him  by  the  Senate,  he  is  subject  to  Im- 
peachment and  removal  from  his  post. 
Stem  sanctions  are  imposed  on  persons 
who  do  not  faithfully  carry  out  the  trust 
which  senatorial  confirmation  imposes. 
An  that  I  have  said  follows  as  the  direct 
result  of  one  simple  fact.  The  U.S.  Sen- 
ate confirms  public  officers — officers  of 
the  United  States.  It  confirms  only 
public  ofllcers.  It  does  not  confirm  pri- 
vate citizens. 

A  private  citizen  is  not  in  a  fiduciary 
relationship  with  the  American  people. 
He  has  no  obligation  to  the  American 
people  except  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship which  are  shared  by  all. 

He  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
voters.  His  personal  interests  may  often 
conflict  with  the  pubUc  interest.  Indeed . 
in  a  democracy,  such  a  conflict  often  is 
expected  and  approved. 

Now,  however,  we  are  asked  to  place 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  senatorial  con- 
fhmatlon  on  private  businessmen  who 
are  necessarily  motivated — and  properly 
so — by  a  desire  for  financial  gain  and 
profit  for  their  private  company. 

There  appears  to  be  no  question  what- 
soever about  the  status  of  these  incor- 
porators. They  are  completely  and  en- 
tirely private  businessmen.  The  Com- 
mnmcatlons  Satellite  Corp.,  by  the  very 
words  of  the  act.  is  not  an  agency  or  es- 
tablishment of  the  XJ3.  Government.  It 
is  a  corporation  organized,  like  any  other 
business  venture,  for  profit.  Like  any 
other  corporation,  it  is  incorporated  un- 
der the  business  statutes  of  a  State — in 
this  case,  the  Business  Corporation  Act 
of  the  Dtstrict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  KEPAUYER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  First.  I  compliment 
the  dlstingtiished  Senator  on  a  very  ex- 
ceflent  presentation,  which  is  unques- 
tionably sound,  in  my  opinion.  The 
Senator  has  Just  pointed  out  that  the 
incorporators  or  directors  owe  no  re- 
sponsibility to  the  UJB.  Oovemment  or  to 
anyone  else  except  the  corporation  for 
which  they  act  as  directors.  Under  the 
District  of  Columl^  Cbrporaticm  Act,  Jto 
that  not  necessarily  so?  Are  they  not 
required  under  that  act  to  act  for  the 
corporation,  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Corp.?  If  they  should  undertake  to 
operate  for  or  have  some  responsibility 
to  the  Preaideni.  or  to  the  Oovemment. 
or  to  sotpeone  else,  which  is  in  confiict 
with  the  Interest  of  the  corporation  of 
which  they  are  directors,  would  they  not 
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be  subject  to  removal  in  a  stockholder's 
suit  for  damagesf  Are  they  net  bound 
to  act  for  the  corporation,  and  tor  no 
oneelae? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  beUere  that  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  read  the  law.  they  are  an- 
swerable solely  to  the  investors  In  the 
corporation,  subject,  of  course,  to  regu- 
lation by  the  FCC  and  other  agencies 
imder  our  statutes  which  regulate  pri- 
vate Industries  in  this  country.  Their 
responsibility  is  to  the  investors.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  have  the  authority 
to  assume  another  responsibility.  If 
they  do,  in  any  event  the  stockholders 
have  the  power  to  direct  or  remove  their 
board  of  directors  as  they  see  fit.  since 
they  control  the  corporation. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Senator  Pastou 
iwinted  out  in  the  Commerce  Committee 
hearings  on  our  space  communications 
program  held  in  February  : 

We  were  led  to  believe  whan  w«  formed 
thla  corporation  practically  all  of  this  work 
(research  and  development]  would  be  un- 
dertaken by  ttiia  private  corporation,  be- 
cause we  said  America  has  grown  on  private 
Inctustry,  so  let  private  indostry  do  it. 

I  believe  that  is  a  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law. 

The  status  of  the  incorporators  was 
clearly  spelled  out  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  a  letter  to  the  Presklent.  re- 
printed at  page  87  of  the  Oomoaerce 
Cbmmittee  hearings.  The  Attorney 
General  wrote : 

with  (the  dlrectlvea  of  sections  301  and 
3031  •  •  •  In  tbe  act,  there  would  Mem  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  incorporators,  aa  di- 
rectors, will  have  the  same  status  aiKl  respon- 
slbliltles  as  Individuals  servinc  on  the  boartl 
of  an  ordinary  business  corporation  and  will 
be  holding  private,  not  publte,  posts. 

And  the  Attorney  General  continued: 

I  find  nothing  in  the  act  or  In  Its  his- 
tory to  Justify  a  different  view  as  to  the 
position  d  the  Incorporators  during  the  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  formation  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Their  mission  during  that  time  places  on 
them  the  same  obligation  for  the  further- 
ance ol  private  Interests  as  their  later  duties 
as  the  Initial  board  of  dlreetor*  and  In  es- 
sence la  tharafore  a  private  mlaslon. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  question 
of  the  private  versxis  public  status  of 
these  Incorporators  is  settled.  My  point 
of  order  does  nothing  more  than  insist 
that  the  Senate  face  up  to  the  fact  of 
the  incorporators'  purely  private  respon- 
sibilities !«o  that  there  can  be  no  question. 

The  Senate  appears  to  face  a  di- 
lemma— in  deciding  whether  to  confirm 
these  incorporators.  ActuiJIy,  the  In- 
corporators themselves  face  a  much 
greater  dilemma. 

The  Senate  has  a  way  out  of  its  di- 
lemma. It  can  refuse  to  either  confirm 
or  not  confirm.  It  can  make  clear  in 
the  legislative  record  thai  it  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  men  are  in  any 
way  inadequate  for  the  posts  for  which 
they  have  been  selected.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are,  and  I  have  not  heard 
from  anyone  else  who  thli^  they  are. 
The  Senate  lias  an  (H>Portunlty  to  say. 
"We  have  no  business  as  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people 


confirming  the  ofllcials  of  a  private  I 
ness  enterprise." 

But  how  are  the  incorporators  to  sa- 
cape  their  quandary? 

What  win  they  do  whet»— as  mir*i. 
wiU  happen— the  best  IntereaU  of  «• 
proflt-aeeking  corporation  which  thi» 
represent  conflict  with  the  interwteS 
the  American  Oovemment? 

Senator  Hart  put  his  finger  on  the  in. 
corporators'  dilemma  when  he  said  at  tt» 
Space  Committee  hearings: 

Congrf»a  really  has  biiUt  in  a  conflict  ctf 
interest  here  that  we  ought  to  face  up  to 
If  we  were  one  of  these  nomlneea,  w«  eoHts 
have  love  and  affectk>n  for  the  taipaMn. 
but  we  are  being  paid  by  the  investoiacaf 
tiie  corporation).  Unless  we  fA^nfs  hm^ 
corporate  law  in  this  act.  all  of  lis  know  what 
the  obllgaUon  U.  I  think  we  Just  ought  to 
say  so.  •  •  •  We  ought  not  try  to  kid  oar. 
selves  that  their  role  U  anything  other  thaa 
what  I  have  suggested  it  1*. 

If.  by  the  act  of  advising  and  consent- 
ing, we  place  upon  the  incorporaton  and 
directors  some  cloak  of  the  public  inter- 
est, the  directors  will  be  subject  to  shai«. 
holders'  suits  for  doing  the  very  thiog 
the  Senate  has  ordered  them  to  do. 

For  example,  suppose  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  provide  qiMtce  satellite 
communications  to  Chile.  To  provide 
such  services,  however,  will  require  the 
corporation  to  operate  at  a  loss.  By 
serving  the  public  interest  in  such  a  case. 
the  directors  would  subject  themselvti 
to  legal  action  for  dissipating  the  cor- 
porate purse. 

Parenthetically.  let  me  ixiint  out  that 
the  shareholders  of  this  corporation  will 
be  able  to  remove  their  dirMtors  at  aiqr 
time  that  they  do  not  like  the  actions  of 
the  board  of  directora.  The  PreaidHft 
and  the  Senate,  however,  win  not  There 
is  no  power  of  impeachment  over  privste 
citizens  who  are  not  officials  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  sanctions  Imposed  in  section 
403  (a >  of  the  act  add  nothing  becaoae 
the  dutiea  of  the  directors  and  incor- 
porators, imder  the  act.  are  to  nm  the 
corporation  as  a  private  enterprise  for 
profit. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  I  recaD 
correctly,  during  the  space  satellite  de* 
bate  last  year  the  President's  menage 
indicated  that  it  was  to  be  one  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Nation  to  provide  spaoe 
satellite  communications  with  under- 
developed nations  like  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nation*  of  Africa.  I  believe  the  point 
the  Senator  is  making  is  well  taken. 

Providing  communications  with  any  of 
these  nations  would  be  an  unprofitable 
venture  for  many  years,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  costs  that  would  be  Involved 
in  the  early  stages  of  satellite  commu- 
nications. I  ask  the  Senator  if  that  ob- 
jective might  not  be  completely  in 
conflict  with  the  Interest  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  corporation. 

Mr.  NZLBON.  If  I  were  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  or  if  I  were  a 
shareholder  in  the  corporation  I  would 
wl&h  the  corporation  to  expend  my 
money  In  pursuit  of  making  •  pvoflt  for 
the  corporation.  Much  as  I  might  like  to 
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ggf  some  education  In  the  imtfer- 
developed  nations  of  the  world.  I  beUere 
T  yontfl  aanmM  the  poaitlon,  ma  a  atodc- 
bolder,  that  I  am  not  peraooally  deetratai 
at  financing  It  with  ay  faaiUys  Invested 

money. 

I  believe  that  this  question  poses  a 
aerlous  problem.  It  was  raised  at  the 
ttxne  of  the  debate,  last  year.  I  have 
[cad  the  debate  since  then.  It  is  a 
gerlous  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and  our 
country  and  our  people  In  providing 
gome  educational  opportunity  for  imder- 
developed  nations  of  the  world.  This  is 
s  lesponsibility  of  our  country  as  a 
irtkole.  and  not  at  a  private  corporation. 
XUs  is  one  of  the  serious  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  I  believe  It  will  not 
be  poMlUe  for  tbe  corporation,  as  it  Is 
Bov  constituted,  to  discharge  such  re- 
aponslbllity  efTectively. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  duty  of  the  directors 
wUl  be  to  the  ahar^Mlders  and  not  to 
(he  public  interest  of  the  Thiited  States? 

Mr.  NELSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
gvBsUonr 

Mr.  NEUBON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  have  been  attentive 
to  the  arguments  made  by  the  distin- 
falshed  Senator.  When  the  recommen- 
dation of  this  legislation  was  originally 
made  fay  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  never  intended  at  thatt 
time  to  submit  tbe  names  of  the  In- 
corporators to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent.  The  Senate  itself  added  that 
provision  to  the  law.  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  Senate  should  be  given 
an  (H>portunity  to  pass  upon  the  qnsJlfl- 
catlons  of  the  incorporaton.  not  beoause 
the  President  could  not  be  trusted  in 
making  the  choices,  but  because  we  be« 
llerod  there  should  be  an  element  of 
partnership  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  legislative  branch  to 
make  certain  that  tbe  men  seleeted 
would  stand  the  teat  of  both  branches. 

IT  I  follow  the  Senator  well,  he  is 
nylng  in  essenoe  that  this  procedure 
Is  unconstitutional  because  we  are  oon- 
ferrlBg  upon  private  dtlEens  by  the 
IH-ocess  of  oonflrmation  a  so-called  cloak 
of  public  trust  which  is  Inlinleal  to  the 
very  spirit  of  the  law  which  was  Intended 
to  create  a  private  organization.  Do  I 
state  the  Senator's  proposition  correctly? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
phrase  it  as  artistically  as  It  should  have 
been  phrased.  My  real  point  is  that  the 
set  of  confirmation  appears  to  confer 
s  cloak  of  pubhc  trust  or  responsibility. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  has  the  power 
to  confer  that  cloak  of  respooslbillty  up- 
on the  nominees.  Nevertheless,  I  think 
the  public  Interpretation  of  our  action 
will  l>e  that,  in  fact,  is  what  we  have 
done.  The  public  will  not  understand 
the  intricacies  of  the  law  or  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  is  not  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  saying.  In  fact,  that 
what  is  unconsUtuUonal  is  that  the 
Senate  is  acting  on  the  confirmation 
of  nominations  made  by  the  President 
when  tbe  Senate  has  no  business  to  con- 
firm in  this  area?  Is  not  that  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  developed? 


Mr.  NELSON.  Ho;  I  have  not  In- 
tended to  ralae  a  eonstitutlanal  question. 
Tbe  real  essence  of  my  statement  Is  that 

since  the  nominees  are  purely  private 
ettlzena.  It  should  not  be  tbe  business  of 
the  Senate  to  confirm  their  nominations. 
I  have  every  confidence  in  the  quality  of 
the  selections  made  by  the  President. 
But,  I  think  tbe  law  ought  to  be 
amended.  The  Senate  should  divest  it- 
self of  the  tmconstitutional  authority 
under  the  statute  to  vote  confirmation 
and  leave  the  appointments  exclusively 
to  the  President. 

|«fr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make,  because  I  believe  that  is 
where  we  create  some  confusion  or  some- 
what of  a  dilemma.  If  we  are  so  sensi- 
tive that  the  public  reaction  might  be 
that  we  are  cloaking  individuals  with 
a  sense  of  public  trust  only  because  their 
nominations  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  part  of  only  one  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment, why  eannot  tbe  pubUc  reach  tbe 
same  coneluslop  when  the  President 
makes  the  appointments?  Why  should 
the  President  have  tbe  power  to  make 
appointments  of  purely  private  cltiaens? 
Why  should  not  su^  action  create  ttie 
samf  Impression  as  Is  created  by  the 
process  of  confirmation? 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  tbe  Senator: 
I  am  trying  to  gage  the  situation  m  Ite 
proper  perspective.  Is  there  anything 
more  noble  In  creating  this  Impresslan 
bf  an  act  of  the  Senate  than  by  an  act 
of  the  President,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  just  as  noble,  or  perhaps  nobler? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  a  difficult 
enough  time  speaking  for  myself  and 
my  responsibility  as  a  Senator  vithoot 
presuming  to  speak  for  the  executive 
branch  of  tbe  Government. 

As  to  my  responsibility.  I  shall  not 
vote  for  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  private  official  to  be  an  offi- 
cer of  a  private  corporation,  because  that 
is  what  my  oonstituenta  would  Interpret 
It  to  be  if  I  should  cast  such  a  vote. 

If  someone  in  Wisconsin  were  to  In- 
quire why  the  corporation  did  not  pay 
dividends  for  at  least  10  or  IS  years,  I 
would  not  want  him  to  ask,  "Did  not 
the  Government  participate  In  this  pro- 
gramf**  If  he  did,  I  should  have  to  say, 
'Vo,  the  Government  did  not  partici- 
pate. This  is  a  private  corporation."  He 
might  then  a^,  "TTien  why  did  the 
Senate  confirm  the  nominations?" 

The  imderstending  of  my  constituents 
will  be  that  tiie  Senate  only  votes  to  con- 
firm the  nominations  of  public  officials 
who  have  public  responsibilities.  I  think 
It  is  my  responsibility  to  make  it  clear 
that  that  is  not  what  the  ofllcials  of 
this  corporatl<m  are. 

I  think  Congress  should  not  have  en- 
acted this  statute.  If  it  were  desired  to 
have  the  Senate's  advice,  I  think  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  informal  manner 
which  prevails  all  the  time  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
personal  in  any  way  In  my  comments.  I 
do  not  mean  to  impinge  upon  the  free- 
dom of  choice  which  the  Senator  from 
Wlsccmsin  wUl  have  to  make  shortly  on 
this  important  question.  However.  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  question  to 


him.  Win  be  not  agree  with  me  that 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  wise  move  on 
the  part  of  the  prevloos  Congress  to 
enact  this  proviso,  whether  or  not  it 
should  have  been  done  in  the  first  place. 
the  fact  is  that  the  proviso  as  it  now 
stands  is  the  law  of  the  land? 

Mr.  NELSON.    As  it  now  stands? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    As  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  being  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  is  not  the  oiUy  way  in 
which  it  can  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  »ates? 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  to  the  only  way 
in  which  the  act  could  be  declared  un- 
constitutional;  but  I  assiune  Congress 
still  has  the  legislative  power  to  amend 
tbe  act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tliat  is  correct 
That  is  tbe  point  I  make.  If  the  Senate 
had  said  at  any  time  that  it  desired  to 
have  tills  provision  repealed,  if  at  any 
time  the  motion  had  been  made  to  re- 
move this  proviso.  I  would  be  tbe  first  to 
go  sdong  with  that  proposaL 

Of  course,  the  argument  will  be  made 
that  perhaps  some  such  amendment  was 
Induded  among  the  350  amendments 
which  were  tallied  at  the  time  of  cloture 
but  U  WiU  be  recaUed  U  was  difficult  to 
debate  each  of  them  individually  to  any 
considerable  extent.  As  a  consequence 
the  amendments  were  tabled.  The 
Senate  is  in  this  predicament  only  be- 
cause it  inflicted  It  upon  itself.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  law.  The  President  of  < 
the  United  States  could  do  nothing  but 
submit  the  names  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation, because  he  must  abide  by  tl^ 
law  as  it  is  written. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin argues  that  this  procedure  is 
wrong  because  he  believes  that  It  was 
unwise  to  mact  the  law  In  the  first  place, 
and  that  he  eannot  now  vote  to  confirm 
the  nominations.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  vote  against  the  oonflrmation  of  the 
n(Hninations,  but  vote  he  must  He  can 
be  called  upon  by  thto  body  and  com- 
pelled to  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NEIJ90N.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  win  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  trying 
to  lecture  the  Senate.  I  am  trying  to 
make  an  argiunent.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  Is  t2iat  if  thto  section  is 
unconstitutional,  or  to  deemed  to  be  un- 
constituttonal  at  thto  very  moment  there 
are  only  two  choices:  Eitho'  to  repeal 
the  proviso  or  to  accept  It  as  tbe  law 
imtil  the  Supreme  Court  declares  it  to 
be  unconstitutional  Besrond  that  I 
think  all  of  us  have  a  sworn  duty  to  our 
office  to  abide  by  the  law  so  long  as  it  to 
the  law  of  the  land.  That  to  the  only 
argument  I  make. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  in  order 
that  I  may  address  a  comment  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  NELSON.  WiU  tbe  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  withhold  hto  request  »o 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  majerity  leader? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
frwn  Wisconsin  may  yield  to  me  for  a 
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special  purpose,  without  his  losing  the 
floor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  Im  there 
obJecti(Mi?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  OFFI- 
CIALS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
THE  FEDERATION  OF  MALATA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
la  my  pleasiire  to  introduce  to  the  Senate 
three  members  of  a  parliamentary  body 
in  the  region  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  first  is  His  Excellency  Tun  Abdul 
Razak,  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaya,  Minister  of  De- 
fense, and  Minister  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment. 

Next,  His  Excellency  Ong  Yoke  Lin, 
Ambassador  of  Malaya,  and  also  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Parliament  of  Malaya. 

The  tliird  disting\iished  visit<M*  is  Dato 
Te<*  Ch«e  Chong,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, representing  the  State  of  Johore. 
Malaya. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 
let  me  welcome  these  distinguished  guests 
to  this  Chamber,  and  assiire  them  that 
we  are  delighted  to  have  them  with  us. 
and  that  we  are  honored  that  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  and 
his  c(^eagues  could  meet  with  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  room,  for 
coffee. 

We  have  had  most  interesting  discus- 
sions  with  them.  As  a  result,  we  are 
better  educated  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems of  their  country  and  their  area; 
and  we  are  distinctly  privileged  and  de- 
Ugbted  that  they  were  able  to  spare  the 
time,  from  their  busy  schedules,  to  meet 
with  us  today. 

We  exteml  to  them  every  good  wish. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 


COMMUNICATIONS   SATELLITE 
CORP. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  nominations  of  Incorporators  of 
the  CommimicatioDs  Satellite  Corp. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Knr- 
MXDT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
fn»n  Wisconsin  shield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  came  into  the  Chamber 
dtu-ing  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
frcnn  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  know  that  last  year  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  very  ably 
defended  the  bill;  and  I  know  how  ably 
he  is  defending  it  today,  in  connection 
with  his  responsibility  in  regard  to  the 
developments  in  the  space  world. 

I  do  not  wish  to  argue  with  him;  I 
merely  wish  to  state  that  it  seems  to  me 
this  provision  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

I  have  read  Ihe  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  and  those  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin;  and  I  believe 
this  provision  should  not  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  act.  in  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional. Therefore.  I  make  the  point 
that  it  is  not  the  supreme  law  of  the 


land,  but  is  a  nullity,  and  that  it  oould 
not  be  a  valid  provision  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  it  to  be  constitu- 
tlonaL 

Any  citizai  of  the  United  States  has 
a  right  to  regard  any  provision  of  law 
as  unconstitutional  and  to  take  the  con- 
sequences—which are  that  if  he  is  mis- 
taken, he  may  have  to  go  to  Jail;  or.  if 
he  is  a  public  official,  he  may  be  im- 
peached for  failure  properly  to  carry 
out  his  duty. 

But  I  believe  it  is  for  each  Senator 
to  determine  for  himself  whether  this 
provision  Is  constitutional.  I  do  not 
think  we  must  wait  until  the  Supreme 
Court  speaks  on  this  matter. 

During  my  service  in  the  Senate  I  have 
heard,  time  after  time,  the  arg\mient  that 
a  certain  provision  of  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional. Each  Senator  determines  for 
himself  what  he  believes  as  to  that;  Sen- 
ators do  not  wait  until  they  find  what 
the  Suprone  Court  says  about  it  I  ad- 
mit that  often  Senators  give  the  benefit 
of  doubt  in  favor  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  statute.  However,  our  duty  is 
to  make  that  determination  for  our- 
selves. 

If  this  provision  is  unconstitutional.  I 
believe  we  have  the  duty  to  sustain  a 
point  of  order  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
rather  than  vote  for  confirmation  of 
these  nominations. 

My  final  point  is  that  we  shoxikl  not 
have  passed  the  act  in  the  first  place.  I 
voted  against  it.  and  I  do  not  feel  bound 
to  support  any  portion  of  it  which  in  my 
Judgment  is  unconstitutionaL 

Mr.   PASTORE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield,  so 
that  I  may  reply? 
Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    First,  I  realize  full 
well  that  Senators  who  were  opposed  to 
this  act  last  year  were  very  sincere.    As 
a  matter  of   fact,   most  of   them   are 
among  my  best  friends:  and  usually  I 
find  them  surrounding  me  in  connec- 
tion with  many  of  the  crusades  which 
are  conducted  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.     CLARK.    The     Senator     from 
Rhode    Island    may   remember    that   I 
voted  for  cloture. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  said  I  defended  this  act 
last  year  and  that  I  am  defending  it 
now.  However,  that  is  not  a  correct 
statement.  I  advocated  the  act  then; 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  ansrtliing 
about  it  to  defend. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
any  Senator  has  a  right  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  any  measure.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  a  right  which  Senators 
have.  But  I  am  siu-e  he  will  admit  that 
imtil  a  measure  is  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, it  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

For  example,  if  a  criminal  law  is 
placed  on  the  statute  books,  and  if  a 
Senator  does  not  consider  it  constitu- 
tional, he  has  a  perfect  right  to  violate 
that  law  and  to  subject  himself  to  the 
penalty  in  connection  with  his  challenge 
of  its  constitutionaUty;  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  will  be  prosecuted  according  to 
the  law.  until  the  Supreme  Court  says. 
"Release  this  man.  because  the  law  had 
no  validity  in  the  first  tAmcc."  But  untU 
that  declaration  is  made  by  the  Supreme 
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Court,  that  measiu*  is.  indeed,  the  u. 
of  the  land.  ^^  ^  *• 

So  I  hope  none  of  my  friends,  indul 
ing  the  former  dean  of  the  Uniimjuul 
of  Oregon  Law  School  IMr.  uSS 
who  now  is  nodding  his  head  tattl' 
negative,  will  take  the  position  thS 
whenever  any  American  dtisen  deddM 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  particular  lawk 
unconstitutional,  he  can  proceed  to 
violate  it  with  impunity,  and  can  sav 
•I  am  not  subject  to  it.  because  it  la^' 
constitutional."    That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  th« 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  yield-^T^ 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  says  "with 
impunity."  I  only  point  out  that  if  the 
law  involved  is  imconstitutional.  om 
who  violates  it  is  innocent,  and  has  not 
committed  a  crime. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  Supreme  Cburt 
rules  the  law  to  be  unconstitutionaL 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  while  that  citiKn 
is  waiting  for  that  determination  he 
still  is  innocent.  ' 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  but  in  the  mew- 
time  he  is  incarcerated ;  and  he  remalia 
incarcerated  until  the  Court  declares  the 
law  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  fset  k 
that  he  oould  be  held  in  jail  until  the 
Supreme  Court  declares  the  law  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  in  that  event,  he  k 
held  Illegally;  and  when  the  Suprane 
Court  states  that  the  law  is  unconstitu- 
tional, that  establishes  his  innocence. 

The  impression  the  Senator  trim 
Rhode  Island  is  trying  to  create  is  that 
he  is  guilty  until  his  innocence  is  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Oh,  no. 

ItT.  MORSE.  That  is  the  only  ooo- 
elusion  which  can  be  drawn  from  the 
argument  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  been  making. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No ;  I  merely  said  that 
he  must  submit  to  the  law  until  it  is  de- 
clared imconstitutional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  no  guilt  is  attached 
to  his  action,  once  the  law  is  declared 
imconstitutional. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    That  is  correct 

However,  only  the  Supreme  Court  can 
rule  on  the  question  of  constitutionality. 
That  cannot  be  done  by  the  Senator 
fnxn  Oregon  (Mr.  Morss],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  or  any 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  None  of  us  is  arguinf 
that  it  can  be  done  by  anyone  but  the 
Supreme  Coiurt. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  that  is  what  Sen- 
ators are  arguing  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  yield  fur- 
ther to  me 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
real  difference  between  the  obligation 
of  a  U.S.  Senator  in  regard  to  taking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  a  public  of- 
ficial, action  which  he  considers  uncon- 
stitutional, and  the  position  of  a  dtiien 
who  undertakes  to  violate  a  law  which 
he  believes  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
difference  is  as  follows:  Senators  swear, 
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gg  a  condition  to  their  nsembershlp  In 
this  body,  to  8uiH>ort  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  do  so.  If  Senators  vote 
on  the  question  of  confirmation  of  these 
nominations.  I  say  they  could  well  be 
charged  with  vi<datlng  their  oath  of  of- 
Oee,  because  in  that  event  they  will  not 
be  supporting  and  defending  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Instead, 
they  will  be  knowingly  violating  it.  I 
think  such  action  would  not  only  be 
lllefal.  but  also  would  raise  some  rather 
gT%m  ethical  questions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me. 
to  permit  me  to  make  a  concluding  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  recognises 
this  act  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
to  tlw  tune  of  6<  to  11.  It  was  passed 
hy  the  House  of  Representatives  by  al- 
most a  unanimous  vote.  It  was  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  group  of  us  were 
Invited  to  collect  the  pens  with  which 
the  President  signed  it.  It  became  in- 
scribed in  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
It  now  has  a  number  as  a  certain  public 
law. 

In  compliance  with  that  law.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  the 
appointments,  and  has  sent  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  Senate,  for  confirmation. 
Why?  Because  the  law  requires  that  it 
be  done. 

Now  several  Senators  say,  "I  do  not 
tliink  it  is  a  constitutional  law;  and  I 
do  not  like  it.  and  I  will  not  vote  in  favor 
of  these  nominations." 

Senators  have  a  perfect  right  to  take 
that  position;  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  a  right  to  maintain  that  the  66  Sen- 
ators out  of  the  77  were  not  cognizant 
of  the  constitutional  question,  and  that 
the  11  Senators  are  the  masters  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  authorized  inter- 
preters of  the  Constitution,  and  that  only 
they  know  it  well  and  know  what  law  is 
constitutional,  legal,  and  correct. 
[Laughter.] 

Mi.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  debate  on 
that  point  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 
I  point  out  to  my  able  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  given  no 
consideration  to  the  serious  nature  of 
the  constitutional  question  Involved.  I 
suspect  that  if  he  asked  his  own  Attorney 
General,  his  own  Attorney  General  would 
tell  him  that  the  provision  in  the  act  is 
unconstitutional  and  he  should  never 
have  appointed  those  particular  individ- 
uals, or  if  he  did  appoint  them,  he  should 
have  appointed  them  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  because  they 
are  not  public  officers  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  the  Senate  has  no 
right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  conflrm 
the  nominations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
make  one  more  comment? 

Mr.NEiaON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  PASTCXtE.  I  do  not  desire  to  say 
that  my  friend  is  in  error,  because  I  do 
not  like  that  kind  ot  caps  ession.  I  mere- 
ly say  that  I  disagree  wtth  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral rendered  an  opinion,  and  said  that 
in  his  opinion  the  act  is  constitutional. 
It  is  in  the  RccoRD,  because  I  asked  to 
have  it  printed  In  the  Reookd  earlier  to- 
day. I  have  a  copy  of  the  opinion,  if  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  see 
it.  I  have  an  interpretation  by  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
who  disagrees  with  those  who  say  that 
the  act  is  unconstitutionaL  He  has  in- 
terpreted it  as  being  constitutional. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  that  that  is  pretty 
nearly  the  neatest  legal  trick  of  the 
we^,  in  view  of  the  earlier  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  we  go  again. 
Everyone  who  disagrees  with  the  Sena- 
tor is  out  of  step. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  NELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  Senator's  ar- 
gument. The  Attorney  Oeneral  is  not 
the  Supreme  Coiui;  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  wait  imtil  the  Supreme  Court 
passes  Judgment  on  the  constitutionality 
of  this  provision.  But  we  must  make  the 
legislative  history  tonight  in  regard  to 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  two  points  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act.  because  sooner  or  later  the 
issue  will  go  to  the  Supreme  Coiut  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  shall  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Coiul.  But 
before  that,  the  Senate  must  consider 
the  constitutionality  of  confirming  these 
nominations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes.  I  shall  remain 
in  the  Chamber  and  listen  to  the  case 
being  made.  It  is  very  illuminating. 
Perhaps  I  shall  not  agree  with  all  of  it. 
but  Senators  who  are  enunciating  the 
constitutional  problems  today  are 
learned  men  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect.  Moreover,  they  are  men 
for  whom  I  have  love  and  adniiration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  knowa  that  all  of  us  who 
oppose  him  on  the  question  share  the 
same  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  as  he  has  expressed  so  kindly 
about  his  opposition. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Tlie  only  reason  I 
made  the  observation  was  so  that  the 
Senator  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
compUment  me,  too. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.     I  yield . 

Mr.  GORE.  Cto  the  constitutional 
question,  our  distinguished  friend  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  seems 
to  attach  some  importance  to  the  vote 
of  68  to  11.  The  Senate  performs  ntost 
of  its  business  by  unanimous  consent. 
But  whether  the  action  is  by  unanimous 
consent,  by  a  large  majority,  or  a  narrow 
majority,  the  fundamental  question  re- 
mains: A  statute  is  not  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.    The  Constitution  of  the 


united  States  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  today,  tomorrow,  and  as  long  as  we 
remain  a  eonstitutlonal  repubbe. 

Senators  wlQ  not  have  the  luxury  of 
waitinc  untH  some  distant  time  when 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
may  render  a  decision  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposed  procedure  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  Itself — each  indi- 
vidual Senator — ^wQl  have  an  opportun- 
ity to  reach  his  own  judgment  on  that 
question.  The  Presiding  CMBcer  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  he  will 
make  a  ruling  or  submit  the  constitu- 
tional question  to  the  Senate.  Then  the 
question  will  arise  as  to  whether  the  rul- 
ing <^  the  Presiding  Officer  will  be  ap- 
pealed. Today  or  tomorrow — ^I  hope  to- 
morrow— the  Saiate  wUl  be  reqi^red  to 
determine  the  question  in  accordance 
with  the  individual  oath  which  each 
Senator  has  taken.  I  have  placed  that 
oath  in  the  Rccokd. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  desire  any  Senator  to  think  that  I 
either  affirm  or  disagree  with  all  the 
propositions  that  have  been  advanced 
merdy  because  I  yielded  time  to  either 
side. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.NEUgON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, who  has  been  in  the  Senate  a 
short  time,  has  already  shown  his 
astuteness. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  response  to  a  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
the  act  is  now  the  law  at  the  land.  The 
constitutionality  of  the  act  win  not  be 
determined  one  way  or  the  other  until,  if. 
and  when,  the  issue  comes  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

How  did  the  Senate  get  into  this 
dilemma? 

That  is  a  diflknilt  question  for  me  to 
answer,  of  course. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  drafters 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
sought  to  give  the  Senate  some  role  In 
the  selection  of  the  key  leaders  (rf  the 
corporation.  Not  surprisingly,  the  fa- 
miliar language  of  "advice  and  consent" 
suggested  Itself. 

This  was  not  a  happy  choice  of  word- 
ing, however,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in- 
sufficient thought  was  given  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  employing  constitutional 
language  with  a  clear  and  long  estab- 
lished meaning  which  is  simply  not  com- 
patible with  the  act's  purpose. 

The  records  of  the  debate  and  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  do  not  reveal  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  we  are  talking 
about. 

Last  fall,  however,  it  became  a  matter 
of  concern. 

On  October  25,  the  Attorney  General 
replied  to  a  request  from  the  President 
for  an  advisory  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  incorporators  and  directors 
were  officers  of  tiie  United  States. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Attorney  General 
determined  that,  without  question,  they 
are  not  officers  of  the  United  States  but 
rather,  enjoyed  exactly  the  same  status 
as  individuals  serving  on  the  board  of  an 
ordinary  business  eorporation. 

However,  the  problem  troubling  the 
President  at  that  time  apparently  was 
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whether  the  conflict-of-interest  laws  im- 
plied to  the  Incorporators  and  directors. 
There  was  no  indication  of  an  awareness 
of  the  problem  of  the  Senate's  power  to 
confirm  a  private  business  executive. 

This  Is  not  surprising,  because  this 
problem  is  the  Senate's  problem,  not  the 
President's. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 

to  me  that  we  must  conclude  that  sec- 

'  tions  302  and  303(a)   are  the  result  of 

nothing   more   than   the   ill-considered 

use  of  language  In  drafting  the  act. 

Nevertheless,  the  act  has  been  passed. 
It  is  a  fact  of  life.  We  must  live  with 
it,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  How  then 
can  we  escape  the  dilemma  in  which  we 
find  ourselves?  How  may  we  save  the 
incorporators  and  directors  from  a  more 

serious  dilemma  which  will  be  the  direct 
result  of  our  proceeding  to  confirmation 
today? 

First,  let  US  consider  what  the  Con- 
gress intended  when  it  passed  the  act 
last  sununer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  incorporators  and  direc- 
tors would  not  be  ofBcers  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  of  the  act  itself.  It  is  revealed 
in  the  debates.  For  example.  Senator 
KKTAUvn  observed  during  the  debate  on 
the  floor: 


SecUon  302  apparently  falla  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  Incorporators  selected  by 
the  President  will  become  directors  of  the 
corporation.  As  such,  their  fiduciary  obliga- 
tions under  law  will  not  be  to  the  President 
and  wiU  not  be  to  the  public  at  large  and 
wUl  not  be  to  the  Federal  aoremment.  The 
fiduciary  obligations  which  will  be  Impoaed 
upon  these  directors  wUl  be  obligations  to 
the  corporation  itself. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  place  itself  in  the  dilemma 
we  now  encounter.  Without  doubt. 
Congress  had  in  mind  that  the  Senate 
should  aid  the  President  in  selecting  in- 
corporators and  directors.  But  equally 
without  doubt.  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  apply  the  same  principles  and  pro- 
cedures to  private  businessmen  that  are 
reserved  by  the  Constitution  for  treaties 
with  foreign  governments  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
ambassadors,  and  other  Government 
(^cers. 

It  appears  that  Congress  wanted  the 
Senate  to  have  a  hand  in  the  selection  of 
the  incorporators  and,  apparently,  be 
counseled  about  the  appointments. 

But  surely  Congress  did  not  intend  that 
the  Senate  express  its  opinion  in  such  a 
way  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  be- 
lieve— and  believe  correctly— that  the 
incorporators  are  officers  of  the  United 
States  and  certified  by  the  Senate  to  be 
responsible  to  the  pubUc's  interest. 

Perhaps  C(mgress  had  in  mind  that 
an  ad  hoc  committee  be  appointed  to 
cooperate  with  the  President  in  its  selec- 
tion. 

Perhaps  it  intended  that  the  Senate 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  discuss  the  President's  selec- 
tions. 

But  one  thing  must  certainly  be  clear : 
Congress  could  not  have  intended  to  give 
the  stamp  of  public  interest  to  these  pri- 
vate businessmen  by  constitutionally  ad- 


vising and  consenting  to  their  nomina- 
tion. 

This  is  the  principle  which  I  believe 
we  must  assert  here  today. 

In  so  doing,  we  are  not  opposing  the 
inconxH-ators  as  individuals,  who  un- 
doubtedly are  fine  men. 

We  are  simply  asserting,  without 
equivocaUon.  that  it  is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  the  Communications  Sat- 
telllte  Corp.  be  a  private  corporation,  and 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
directors  and  incorporators  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  private  businessmen  and 
and  not  agents  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
now — and  clearly  was  last  summer— the 
intent    of    Congress.    It    would    seem, 

therefore  that  we  have  a  duty  to  reaf- 
firm it  now. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked, 
"What  else  is  there  to  do  at  this  stage?" 
The  nominations  can  be  referred  to 
committee  for  further  consideTaUon  of 
the  issues  raised,  today.  We  can  vote 
properly,  without  violating  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon.  not  to  confirm.  We  can  amend  the 
statute. 

The  statute  should  be  amended.  If 
any  value  comes  from  the  discussion,  it 
ought  to  be  that  we.  as  Senators,  should 
study  the  possible  consequences. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional 
question.  The  able  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mfill  discuss  that  in  a  much  more  able 
fashion  than  I  could.  I  have  not  in- 
tended to  raise  the  question,  although  It 
is  implied  all  the  way  through  my  state- 
ment. Without  discussing  that  point. 
I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  direct  my 
remarks  primarily  to  the  proposition  that 
regardless  of  what  the  legal  consequences 
or  the  legal  capacity  of  the  Senate  is 
to  confirm  the  appointments,  the  public 
Interpretation  will  be — and  that  is  the 
point  that  concerns  me — that  somehow 
or  other  these  presldentially  appointed 
nominees  have  a  color  of  public  respon- 
sibility. It  will  be  thought  that  the 
nominees  are  clothed  with  some  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  interest,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  interest  of  the  Investors 
in  the  corporation. 

I  believe  that  is  unfortimate.  I  know 
it  is  not  true.  I  as  a  Senator  do  not  desire 
to  go  back  to  my  State  and  say  that  I 
voted  for  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions, and  that  confirmation  confers 
some  color  or  cloak  of  public  responsibil- 
ity, because  it  does  not.  I  believe  the 
action  wUl  be  interpreted  in  that  man- 
ner. 

There  exists  almost  a  unique  circum- 
stance in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  really  comparable  case  in  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate.  I  wonder  if 
we  should  not  seriously  reconsider  the 
whole  question  before  we  create  a  prece- 
dent with  which  we  on  a  subsequent  date 
will  not  wish  to  live.  That  is  the  main 
essence  and  burden  of  all  I  have  to  say 
on  the  entire  issue. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak,  in  support  of  the  point  of 
order  which  will  be  raised.  I  understand, 
tomorrow  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mom]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  tlir. 
Nelson]  that  the  incorporators  are  not 
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officers  of  the  United  States,  and  thuM. 
fore  the  Senate  has  no  eonsUtuSSi 
right  to  vote  on  confirmation  of  th^ 
nominations.  ^^* 

In  my  view,  the  Senate  has  cottM 
itself  into  a  terrible  bind  on  this  nob? 
Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  thlsW; 
a  problem  about  which  I  warned  th? 
Senate,  last  summer. 

First,  let  me  say  that  my  remarks  ai* 
not  directed  toward  the  persons  to 
volved.  I  know  most  of  the  men  Jho 
have  been  nominated.  The  ones  I  kno* 
personally  and  well  are  outstanding  mn 
I  am  sure  the  others  are.  also.  This  ta 
not  a  question  of  personalities  in  an« 
respect.  ' 

I  know  also  that  these  men  felt  they 
were  doing  a  public  service  by  acceptS 
appointment,  and  they  have  nothingbot 
the  best  of  motives  in  mind. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  read  from  the 
statement  I  made  in  the  Cono««a«ioi,4, 
RscoRo  of  August  17.  19«2.  IncldentaD* 
I  point  out  that  this  statement  of  ^^e 
is  cited  by  the  Attorney  General  In  hk 
letter  of  October  25,  1962.  advising  the 
President  that  the  incorporators  sBd 
directors  of  the  corporation  are  purdr 
private  businessmen  and  not  public  offl- 
cers.  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  thst 
letter,  in  a  minute. 

Here  is  what  I  said  to  the  Senate  last 
summer : 

Section  302  states  that  the  President  ibsu 
appoint  Incorporators  by  and  with  the  adrkc 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  •  •  •  Certalah 
one  of  the  most  Important  functions  whkh 
the  Incorporators  of  this  corporation  wlU  par. 
form  Is  arranging  for  the  initial  stock  oC«. 
Ing  of  the  corporation.  •  •  •  That  Inltlsl 
offering  will  be  arranged  by  the  Incorpcratcn 
and  there  U  nothing  in  the  act  as  It  Is  pro- 
posed  which  would  Insure  that  the  pubUc 
Is  represented  among  the  Inoorporatort.  or 
that  the  Incorporators  are  to  foUow  any  psr- 
tlcular  standard  In  deciding  how  to  airaait 
the  Initial  offering  or  the  amount  of  such 
offering. 

THS    FOX    GUAKOING    THS    HXNUOt78K 

I  should  like  to  quote  from  the  report 
which  accompanied  this  bill  as  it  relates  to 
section  302.  I  am  quoting  from  page  30  cf 
that  report:  "Your  committee  is  bopeTal. 
that  In  making  his  choices,  the  President 
will  seek  fair  representation  from  the  major 
political  parties  and  a  good  cross  section 
of  the  professions  and  industries  which  will 
be  expected  to  take  part  In  the  U.S.  con- 
merclal  communications  effort.  For  example 
It  Is  hoped  that  there  will  be  incorporstori 
drawn  from  both  large  and  small  communi- 
cations carriers,  from  persons  wise  In  the 
problems  of  finance,  from  Industries  supply- 
ing rockets,  electronic  gear,  tracking  mecha- 
nisms, and  the  like.  It  is  also  hoped  that 
there  will  be  incorporators  knowledgeable  In 
the  area  of  Federal  OommunlcaUons  Co«b- 
mlsslon  regulations." 

Is  that  not  a  dandy  group  from  which  to 
choose  the  incorporators  for  a  corporatton 
which  Is  supposed  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest? The  committee  doesnt  suggest  by 
any  remote  stretch  of  the  imagination  that 
the  incorporators  be  selected  In  such  a  way 
that  they  represent  the  American  public  who 
are  expected  to  participate  as  shareholders 
There  U  no  suggesUon  that  the  incorpora- 
tors who  will  arrange  the  initial  offering  of 
stock  by  this  corporation,  select  Its  oOccrs 
and  serve  as  Its  board  of  directors  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  public. 

The  group  suggested  for  nomination  by 
the  President  Is  a  group  which  would  one 
and  all  have  a  built-in  conflict  of  Interest 
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vltb  planning,  organising,  developing,  and 
operating  the  corporation  consistently  with 
tbc  pubUc  Interest  and  with  the  interest  of 
tbe  individuals  who  may  eventually  become 
stockholders  in  such  a  private  corporation. 

Under  normal  corporate  procedure,  the  in- 
corporators of  any  corporation  are  ones  who 
bKve  a  flinanclal  Interest  in  the  successful 
establishment  and  organization  of  the  cor- 
poration. It  Is  this  Interest  which  they  are 
expected  to  protect  and  in  this  way  we  de- 
pend upon  having  a  corporation  created 
which  wlU  be  consistent  with  /the  profit 
motives  Involved.  Section  302  'apparently 
fails  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  incor- 
porators selected  by  the  President  will  be- 
come directors  of  the  corporation.  As  such, 
tiietr  fiduciary  obligations  under  law  will 
not  be  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  fiduciary  obligations  which  will  be  im- 
posed upon  these  directors  will  be  obligations 

to  tbe  corporation  Itself. 

There  is  certainly  a  crying  need  for  a  stand- 
ard to  be  built  Into  this  act  to  Insure  that 
Umm  incorporators  in  their  capacity  as  such, 
snd  In  their  subsequent  capacity  as  direc- 
tor*, will  act  consistently  with  the  public 
tntcrest  in  mind. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  Involved  in  the 
suoosM  and  in  the  operation  of  the  satellite 
corporation  than  a  normai  profit  motivation 
In  the  typical  private  corporation. 

Section  303  provides  that  three  members 
of  thj  board  of  directors  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  DnUed  States  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
I  believe  I  am  correct.  Mr.  President,  in 
stating  that  the  single  sentence  referring 
to  these  directors  and  their  appointment  by 
tbe  President  appearing  In  section  303  is  the 
only  reference  to  the  presldentially  appointed 
directors  contained  in  the  biU. 

There  is  nothing  which  indicates  ttiat  the 
nature  or  extent  of  their  obligations  in  serv- 
ing as  directors  is  any  different  from  the 
obligations  of  directors  selected  by  either  of 
tbe  groups  of  shareholders  who  may  elect 
the  remaining  12  directors.  There  is  no 
standard  established  in  the  bill  which  would 
provide  a  yardstick  for  Judging  the  perform- 
ance of  these  three  presldentially  appointed 
directors.  The  bill  contains  no  indication 
that  their  appointment  Is  particularly  in- 
tended to  protect  the  public  interest.  The 
committee  report  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  does  not  give  any  indication  that 
the  members  of  the  board  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President  have  any  responslbUltles  to 
tbe  President  or  to  the  public  which  are 
different  from  the  remaining  members  of 
the  board.  , 

If  we  refer  back  to  the  language  of  section 
301  which  makes  the  District  of  Columbia 
Business  Corporation  Act  applicable  to  the 
■atelllte  corporation,  we  see  an  indication 
that  ths  Presidential  directors  would  nor- 
mally be  anticipated  to  act  as  fiduciaries  of 
the  corporation  itself  and  that  their  respon- 
sibilities are  to  the  corporation  rather  than 
to  the  pubUc.  I  think  there  is  a  real  possi- 
bility that  we  might  place  the  men  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  in  an  undesirable 
position.  Certainly  the  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  President  would  appoint 
individuals  who  would  protect  the  public  in- 
terest. Yet.  as  a  matter  of  law.  these  indi- 
viduals have  a  primary  responsibility  which 
Is  different.  In  this  respect,  the  bill  gives  a 
false  sense  of  security  for.  even  though  the 
directors  are  appointed  by  the  President, 
they  will  serve  for  3-year  terms  and  will  be 
responsible  to  the  corporation  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  type  of  shareholder  de- 
rtvative  suits  for  breach  of  fiduciary  obliga- 
tions as  the  directors  who  are  elected  either 
by  the  carrier  shareholders  or  by  the  non- 
carrier  shareholders. 

That  is  what  I  said,  last  August.  Mr. 
President.  And  those  words  are  every 
bit  as  appropriate,  today,  as  they  were 


9  mcmths  ago.     Indeed,  they  may  be 
more  important,  now  than  ever. 

Th^re  is  very  little  time  left  to  attempt 
to  straighten  out  exactly  what  it  was 
we  were  trying  to  accomplish  when  we 
passed  the  Communications  SiU«llite 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  spoke 
against  the  bill  and  voted  against  it. 

The  horse  is  out  of  the  bam  and  we 
are  about  to  lock  the  door.  We  had  l)et- 
ter  think  carefuUy,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause this  is  a  wild,  unique  type  of  horse. 
It  is  going  to  be  around  for  a  long,  long 
time  and  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  have  to  live  with 
it. 

Let  me,  therefore,  briefly  reiterate  my 
position  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
these  nominees.  I  will  attempt  to  make 
clear  wliy  the  point  of  order  that  will 
be  before  us  tomorrow  must  be  upheld, 
and  why  these  Incorporators  are  purely 
private  businessmen  and  not  public  offi- 
cers. My  opinion  is  based  on  four  points : 
First,  the  Conununications  Satellite  Corp. 
is  wholly  a  private  corporation  for  profit, 
and  is  not  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; second,  these  incorporators, 
and  later  the  directors  appointed  by  the 
President,  will  not  be  officers  of  the 
United  SUtes  but.  like  the  other  direc- 
tors and  like  the  directors  of  any  ordi- 
nary corporation,  will  owe  their  total 
loyalty  and  fiduciary  duty  to  the  private 
pecuniary  interests  of  the  corporation 
and  its  stockholders:  third,  therefore,  on 
this  occasion,  use  of  this  procedure,  which 
traditionally  and  constitutionally  is  used 
for  the  confirmation  of  nominations  of 
ambassadors,  judges,  and  officers  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  article  n.  sec- 
tion 2.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  is 
improper  and  unconstitutional:  and 
fourth,  the  implications  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  these  Incor- 
porators by  this  traditional  procedure 
are  wholly  false  and  undesirable. 

A  little  while  ago  there  was  a  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  to  the 
duty  of  an  individual  Senator  at  this 
point  in  the  procedure — as  to  whether 
he  should  wait  until  the  Supreme  Court 
acts:  and  as  to  whether  there  is  an  ob- 
ligation to  vote  for  an  act  which  he.  in 
his  heart  and  in  his  Judgment,  feels  to 
be  improper  and  unconstitutional  and 
beyond  the  authority  granted  by  the 
Constitution. 

Regardless  of  what  has  been  passed  or 
how  it  was  passed— whether  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  or  by  a  divided  vote — as  my 
colleague  from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Gorki 
said,  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  A  Senator,  under  his  oath 
of  office,  must  apply  the  advlce-and-con- 
sent  section  as  he  thinks  it  can  be  ap- 
plied constitutionally.  It  can  l>e  applied 
constitutionally  only  to  an  ofBcer  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  to  a 
treaty. 

The  Attorney  General  has  said — and 
nobody  has  said  otherwise — that  these 
men  are  not  to  be  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Before  I  discuss  these  points,  however, 
again  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  noth- 
ing I  have  said  or  will  say  is  intended  to 


reflect  adversely  on  the  incorporators  as 
persons.  I  number  several  of  these  able 
men  among  my  personal  friends. 

So  let  there  be  no  question  In  any 
Senator's  mind  that  I  view  any  of  these 
incorporators,  as  individuals,  with  dis- 
favor.   Quite  the  contrary.  I  have  great  ^ 
respect  and  admiration  for  their  abilities. 

All  of  my  remarks  are  directed  at  their 
duties  as  incorporators  and  directors  of 
the  corporation,  not  at  their  qualiflca- 
tions  as  individuals. 

I.    THE     COMlCtmiCATIONS     BAnLLTn    COKPORA- 
TIOH   18  WHOIXT  A  PBIVATX  COKPOaATIOIf  FOB 

PRorrr.   akd  is  mot  an  aoknct  or  not  ira. 

OOVXaMMKNT 

If  there  Is  anything  on  which  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962  is  clear, 
it  is  that  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  is  wholly  private  and  nongovern- 
mental in  character.  Section  301  of  the 
act  provides: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  created 
a  Communlcatlotis  Satemte  Corp.  for  profit 
which  will  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Govenunent. 

If  some  Senators  are  now  confused  on 
this  issue,  the  incorporators,  themselves, 
are  not.  Mr.  Bruce  G.  Sundlun.  who 
happens  to  be  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
during  his  testimony,  explicitly  disagreed 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  CAKNoif]  that  the  corporation 
is  not  "an  entirely  private  corporation, 
but  rather  a  semipublic  one."  Mr. 
Sundlun  said : 

No,  sir.  I  think  that  this  oorporatlon  is 
definitely  a  private  corp<nation  *  *  •.  We 
are  conscious  ttiat  there  is  a  strong  public 
interest  factor  in  this  corporation.  But  I 
submit,  sir,  that  it  U  really  and  actually  a 
private  corporation. 

Senator  Sncnraroir.  You  mean  naore  so 
that  a  pubUc  utility? 

Ui.  SuNDLTTW.  I  think  we  are  a  regulated 
public  utility. 

Senator  Stminotow.  8o  you  would  say  that 
It  was  a  private  corporation  comparable  to  a 
private  utility? 

Mr.  StrwDLUH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sundlun  also  suggested  that  the 
corporation,  like  other  private  corpora- 
tions for  profit,  might  go  into  other  lines 
of  business. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  his 
testimony.    He  said: 

If  this  corporation  ahould  at  any  time 
become  competent  in  any  technical  fields 
collateral  or  consistent  with  our  own  pur- 
pose, we  would  assume  that  as  a  private 
company  we  would  be  eligible  to  compete 
with  other  private  companies  for  contract 
business. 

Senator  Symincton  asked: 

Uke  what? 

Mr.  Sundlun.  Conceivably  technical  re- 
sesu-ch. 

Senator  STMiNGTOif.  You  mean  like  the 
Rand  Corp.? 

Mr.  8UNM.UN.  AT.  k,  T.,  I.T.  tt  T.,  RCA. 

As  has  so  often  been  pointed  out.  one 
of  the  big  evils  involved  is  the  impres- 
sion that  the  public  will  have.  Here 
will  be  a  corporation  getting  Into  other 
kinds  ^f  business,  competing  with  A.T. 
ti  T. — which  needs  some  competition,  I 
will  concede — I.T.  L  T.,  and  RCA,  in 
tndng  to  get  business.  The  public  will 
have  the  impression,  as  a  result  of  what 
the  Senate  is  doing,  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  some  unusual  sanctity  because 
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lU  olBeera  have  been  girea  the  mnctiCTi 
of  tbe  UJB.  Senate. 

In  all  ainoerlty.  I  put  this  qoestian  to 
my  eoUeaciMa:  Did  jou  realiae.  when 
you  voted  for  the  Oonununications  Satel- 
lite Act,  that  jott  were  ereatinar  a  purely 
private  business  venture  that  can  sell 
anythinc  it  wants— that  can  offer  to  the 
public  products  and  services  other  than 
spac^  satellite  communlcatian  services? 
And,  had  you  known  this,  would  you  have 
voted  tc  create  such  a  corporation,  with- 
out limiting  the  areas  of  commerce  into 
which  its  congressionally  granted  mo- 
nopoly extends? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Although  it 
may  not  have  been  so  understood  by 
those  who  drafted  the  bill,  would  it  be 
legally  possible  for  the  directors  to  sell 
the  corporation,  with  all  the  public  in- 
vestment that  has  been  made  in  this 
area,  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  There  would  be  no 
limitation  under  the  act.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  act  to  prevent  such  a  sale. 
Only  the  laws  which  apply  to  all  private 
business  corporations  would  afTect  such 
a  sale. 

Mr.  lONa  of  Loxiislana.  And  there 
would  be  no  conflict  of  interest  if  that 
were  done? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  There  would  be  no 
conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  LOMO  of  Louisiana.  The  prime 
eonsideration  woxild  be  to  get  an  tlie 
money  they  could  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  That  is  correct. 
They  could  sell  it  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  would  not  be  subject  to  the  con- 
flict of  interest  laws.  They  could  buy 
A.T.  k  T.  and  sell  it  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
If  they  had  the  money  to  do  It. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
raised  a  very  interesting  question.  I 
only  wish  more  Senators  were  present 
to  hear  it. 

I  am  sure  Members  of  the  Senate 
thought  they  wer»»  placing  some  kind 
of  public  responsibility  around  these  di- 
rectors. Now  it  tnms  out.  as  was  stated 
at  that  time,  that  there  was  no  restric- 
tion then,  and  there  Is  none  now.  The 
directors  of  the  corporation  can  get  into 
some  business  other  than  space  satellite 
ccmununlcations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  great  defender  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  this  body  in  my  defense 
of  him.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  aware  of  the  Implications 
of  the  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  when  he  recommended  this 
bill  to  the  Congress.  I  said  earlier  this 
afternoon  that  I  thought  action  on  this 
matter  should  be  held  up  imtll  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  can  be  re- 
briefed,  or  debriefed,  in  regard  to  the 
satellite  law.  Mj  confidence  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  such 
that  I  believe — and  I  want  to  continue 
to  believe — that  if  he  had  all  the  infor- 
mation, all  the  argument,  all  the  data 
that  have  gone  into  this  debate  this  af- 
ternoon, he  would  agree  that  what  we 


ought  to  do  first  Is  to  amend  the  Satellite 
Act  so  ttiat  we  stop  the  dangerous  de- 
eeptJon  of  the  American  pubhc  and  po- 
tential purchasers  of  stock  In  regard  to 
the  legal  nature  of  the  entity  established 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  exercise  of  its  very  unfortunate, 
mistaken  judgment  last  year,  In  making 
it  the  law  of  the  land,  imtil  at  least  the 
Supreme  Court  declares  this  section  of 
the  act  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  He  is  a  great  constitutional 
lawyer.  In  any  action  we  may  take  we 
should  consider  very  gravely  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
raised. 

What  if  an  offer  were  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  price  were  so 
attractive  that  the  directors  could  not 
possibly  deny  such  an  advantage  to  the 
stockholders?  They  might  get  them- 
selves in  trouble  if  they  did  not  act  favor- 
ably on  such  an  offer  of  the  Soviet  Uhlon. 
or  Poland,  or  some  other  nation 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  LoiiJsiana 
has  thought  about  that. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  50  percent  of  the  stock  is 
reserved  for  communications  common 
carriers,  but  the  other  half  of  it  is  avail- 
able for  sale  to  tbe  general  public.  I 
had  not  explored  the  question,  but  the 
thought  occorred  to  me  that.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  operation  is  for 
private  profit,  and  since  there  would  be 
no  ooDfiict  of  Interest,  it  Is  elear  there 
is  no  obttgation  owed  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  their  inter- 
est, even  though  those  in  the  Corpora- 
tion have  complete  control  of  otir  space 
communications. 

The  Senator  has  made  an  Important 
point  in  stating  that  In  the  act  passed 
last  year  the  Senate  divested  Itself  of 
power  we  might  have  had  to  protect  this 
Nation's  position  in  space  ocnnmunica- 
tlons.  We  lost  it  completely  to  the  profit 
incentive  of  those  who  would  be  ofBcers, 
directors,  and  stockholders  of  that 
conxu^tion. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  well  pointed  out. 
we  would  be  making  a  fool's  play  by  cm- 
firming  the  nominations  of  persons  who 
may  have  no  responsibility  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  More  and  more  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  realize  that  fact. 
They  have  exactly  the  same  responsibil- 
ity to  us  that  the  directors  of  General 
Motors  have  toward  us — ^no  more  and  no 
less. 

That  fact  is  very  regrettable;  and  it 
will  do  the  history  or  the  tradition  of 
the  Senate  no  good  for  the  Senate  to 
take  any  action  on  something  we  have 
no  business  doing  anything  about. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
knows  that  a  great  public  interest  Is  In- 
volved. However,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
Attorney  General's  letter,  when  it  is 
stated  that  there  can  be  no  conflict  of 
Interest  problem,  it  is  meant  that  there 
Is  no  obligation  owed  to  the  United 
States,  other  than  the  obligation  that  any 
citizen  owes  to  his  country. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and  If  the  directors  act  badly— and 
I  hope  none  of  these  directors  will  do 
so — we  have  no  right  to  impeach  them. 
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We  have  none  of  the  righu  we  imusII* 

?T*^f^i?  ,^»P««'  ^  *ny  officer  oftS 
United  States.  "* 

Despite  some  hopeful  language  te  tk* 

preface  to  the  CommunlcaUons  SatellS 
Act  of  1962.  and  despite  the  comS^ 
loose  characterization  of  the  Communi  * 
cations  SateUIte  Corp.  as  'quasl-puhSIr- 
It  Is  wholly  illusory  and  complet^TbL 
correct  to  say  that  the  corporation  bal 
any  public  character  whatever. 

The  language  of  the  act  Is  exaeih 
contrary.  All  of  the  corporation's  sto^ 
win  be  privately  owned.  The  corporaUon 
Is  an  enterprise  for  profit  and.  presum 
ably,  as  much  profit  as  it  can  gan^ 
with'n  the  pubUc  utility  regulation  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Any  public  bcncflt 
from  the  corporation  will  be  indirect  and 
incidental,  as  Is  the  ease  with  any  pri. 
vate  corporation.  The  corporation's  o^ 
Jective  Is  the  advancement  of  the 
pecuniary  Interests  of  its  stockholder 
and  the  corporation  Is  boimd  to  do  noth. 
Ing  inconsistent  with  that  objective. 

n.    THS    nVOOaPOKATOBS     AMM    HOT     QIIU.— ,^   mm 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  incor- 
porators, and  the  presldentially  aa. 
pointed  directors  who  follow,  will  not  kc 
officers  of  the  United  States  In  any  seut. 
Rather,  they  will  occupy  a  comi^etely 
private  station  with  a  wholly  privste 
mission.  Their  entire  loyalty  and  their 
sole  duty  will  be  to  the  pecuniary  Id. 
terests  of  the  corporation  and  its  stoek> 
holders. 

An  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
dated  October  25,  1962.  is  addressed  pn- 
cisely  to  this  qiiestion.  and  I  will  quote  s 
few  of  its  more  pertinent  passages: 

With  these  directives  in  the  act  then 
would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  incorpo* 
rators.  &■  directors,  wlU  have  the  same  statu 
and  responsibilities  as  Individuals  serving  ao 
the  board  of  an  ordinary  business  corporation 
and  win  be  holding  private,  not  public,  {xata. 

I  find  nothing  in  the  act  or  Its  history  to 
Justify  a  different  view  as  to  the  posiUon  at 
the  Incorporators  during  the  i>erlod  prior  to 
the  formation  of  the  corporation.  Thsb 
mission  during  that  time  places  on  them  tbs 
same  obligation  for  the  furtherance  of  privats 
Interests  as  their  later  duties  as  the  InUtlal 
board  of  directors,  and  in  essence  Is  therefan 
a  private  mission.  Turning  now  to  the  tlirss 
directors  whom  the  President  will  appoint  to 
the  regular  board.  I  need  do  little  more  than 
refer  again  to  the  fact  that  section  301  maksa 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  an  enter- 
prise for  profit  which  will  not  be  an  agency 
of  the  Government.  The  other  12  member* 
of  the  board,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the 
stockholders,  will  obviously  have  the  sanu 
private  status  as  individuals  serving  on  tlM 
board  of  an  ordinary  business  corporation. 
The  act  makes  no  distinction,  except  in  the 
method  of  selection,  between  the  director! 
appointed  by  the  President  and  the  elected 
directors. 

Thus,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  oX  the  originators  of  the 
legislation  to  cre&te  directors  who  would  bs 
officers  of  the  Oovernment,  but  rather  an  in- 
tention to  dissociate  the  Ooveraxnent  fram 
the  directors. 

In  mj  opinion  neither  that  relatlonslilp 
(that  the  President  may  use  his  direetofi 
to  keep  himself  Informed)  nor  their  oonoera 
for  tbe  public  interest  beyond  that  ortllnarlly 
expected  of  the  director*  of  a  private  cor- 
poration wotUd  put  the  mark  of  a  pabUo 
station  on  the  board  memberships  ot  thorn 
three  directors. 
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m  all.  the  legislative  history  regarding  the 
directors  to  be  naowd  by  the  PresMeat 
gupports  the  view  that  tbey.  like  the  others. 
^riii  occupy  privau  poets  and  not  be  oOcers 
«C  the  United  States. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  concludes  his 
oi>inion  with  the  statement  that  If  these 
Incorporators  and  the  presldentially  ap- 
pointed directors  were  officers  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  be  subject  to 
Impeachment,  and  that  is  imlikely  to 
have  been  Congress'  intention. 

If  there  Is  no  objection.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  my  remariu.  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

OlTXCS  or  THX  AlTOaNXT  OXHCEAI.. 

Washington,  B.C.,  October  25,  1962. 
Ths  ParsmiNT, 
The  White  House. 

DBAS  Mm..  PaxsmxMT:  I  have  the  honor  to 
reply  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  on  a 
question  arising  out  of  the  Commtinications 
Satellite  Act  of  1963  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "act").*  That  question  is  whether 
iDoorporators  apptolnted  by  the  President, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  to  effect 
ttts  establishment  of  the  communications 
Mteilite  corporation  authorised  by  the  act 
are  offlcers  of  ttie  United  States  by  virture  of 
such  appointment.* 

A  similar  inquiry  will  no  doubt  arise,  after 
tbe  Incorporators  have  completed  their  watt., 
with  regard  to  those  members  of  the  new 
corporation's  board  of  directors  whom  the 
President  is  authorized  to  appoint,  again 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
therefore  taking  the  liberty  of  advising  you 
with  regard  to  the  presldentially  appointed 
directors,  as  well  as  the  incorporators. 

Section  303  of  the  act  provides  for  the  In- 
ccrporators  as  follows: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
appoint  incorporators,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
aerve  as  the  Initial  board  of  directors  untU 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  or 
until  their  successors  are  elected  and  quali- 
fied. Such  incorporators  shall  arrange  for 
an  initial  stock  offering  and  take  whatever 
other  actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the 
oorporatlon,  including  the  filing  of  articles 
o<  incorporation,  as  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Section  303(a) ,  providing  for  the  new  cor- 
poration's regular  board  of  directors,  reads 
in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 

"The  corporation  shall  have  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  individuals  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  board  to 
serve  as  chairman.  Three  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  effective  the  date 
on  which  the  other  members  are  elected, 
and  for  terms  of  3  years  or  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  appointed  and  qualified, 
except  that  the  first  three  members  of  the 
board  so  appointed  shall  continue  in  office 
for  terms  of  1.  2.  and  S  years,  respectively, 
and  any  member  so  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  director  whom  he  suc- 
ceeds. Six  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  those  stockholders  who 


'  Public  Law  87-624,  76  SUt.  419,  approved 
Aug.  31,  1962. 

*  Although  the  incorporators  whom  you  re- 
cently named  are  serving  under  recess  ap- 
pointments, they  of  course  have  neither 
more  nor  leas  of  the  character  of  offlcers  of 
the  United  States  by  reason  of  their  tempo- 
rary lack  of  Senate  confirmation. 


are  oommimicatioos  common  carriers  and  six 
shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  other  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation.  •••.** 

For  the  reasons  dlsmssed  below.  I  am  ot 
the  opinion  that  neither  the  Inoorporatoc* 
nor  the  presldentially  appointed  directors 
are  to  be  classified  as  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  method  of  appointment  directed  by 
sections  302  and  303(a)  is  of  course  derived 
from  the  following  portion  of  article  n.  sec- 
tion 3,  clause  3,  of  the  Constitution: 

"The  President  shaU  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pubUc 
ministers  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shaU  be 
established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior 
officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments." 

This  language  has  the  effect  of  prescribing 
that  an  individual  can  become  an  officer  of 
the  Government  in  the  constitutional  sense 
in  only  two  ways — l.e.,  by  appointment  by 
the  President  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  appointment  by  the  President 
alone,  the  courts  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments.' We  are  interested  here,  of  course, 
in  the  first  method. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  part  of  the 
quotation  from  article  n,  section  3,  daiise  3. 
provides  for  nomination  by  the  President  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  certain  spec- 
ified offlcers  and,  with  exceptions  not  rele- 
vant here,  "all  other  offlcers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  •  •  •  shall  be 
established  by  law."  This  language  means, 
when  read  with  that  which  Immediately  fol- 
lows it,  that  every  appointment  of  an  offlcer 
of  the  United  States  which  is  authorized  by 
law,  other  than  of  an  "inferior"  officer,  mvist 
be  preceded  by  nomination  and  confirmation. 
However,  article  II,  section  3,  clause  3,  does 
not  state,  and  it  does  not  follow  therefrom, 
or  from  anything  else  in  the  Constitution, 
that  every  appointment  authorized  by  law 
which  is  preceded  by  nomination  and  con- 
firmation necessarily  renders  the  appointee 
an  offlcer  of  tbe  United  States  regardless  of 
his  functions  and  the  provisions  of  the  law 
pursuant  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Nor, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  there  any  precedents 
which  reach  that  conclusion.*     Indeed,  there 


*  United  States  v.  Germaine,  99  UB.  508 
(1878):  Bumap  v.  United  States.  363  U.S. 
513.  616-616  (1920):  Corwln.  "UJ3.  Constitu- 
tion, Annotated"  (1963  ed.),  p.  453.  These 
authorities  also  point  out  that,  except  for  the 
President  and  Vice  President,  the  portion  of 
the  Federal  civil  service  comprised  of  per- 
sons other  than  offlcers  In  the  constitutional 
sense  consists  of  those  individuals,  generally 
termed  employees  of  the  United  States,  who 
are  appointed  by  offlciais  not  specifically 
given  appointing  power  by  the  article  U,  sec- 
tion 2.  The  directors  and  incorporators  of 
the  instant  corporation  are  obviously  not  in 
this  category  of  appointees. 

*  Cf .  the  following  colloquy  between  two 
Congressmen  in  the  course  of  a  committee 
hearing  on  the  question  whether  one  of 
them,  who  had  been  appointed  to  a  tempo- 
rary commission  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  thereby  became  an  offlcer 
of  the  United  States : 

"Mr.  SMrrH.  Do  you  mean  that  to  be  offl- 
cers of  the  United  States  they  mttst  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  or  be  appointed  by  courts  of  law 
or  by  the  heads  of  some  one  of  the  depart- 
ments? 

"Mr.  MoODT.  Yes. 

"Mr.  Smttr.  The  point  I  would  like  to  have 
you  answer  is  whether  it  is  necessary,  to  con- 
stitiite  a  person  an  offlcer  under  authority  of 


is  a  longstanding  practice  which  points  away 
from  it.  Article  I.  section  0,  clause  2,  pro- 
hibits an  appointment  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress "to  any  civU  ofBce  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  sliall  have  been 
created"  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  and  prohibits  a  "person  holding  any 
office  under  tbe  United  States"  from  mem- 
bership in  Congress  during  his  continuance 
in  offlce.  Nevertheless,  Presidents  bavs  on 
naany  occasions  appointed  Members  of  Con- 
gress, with  or  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  as  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments or  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
meetings  of  international  organizations.* 
These  appointments  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  prohibitions  of  article  I,  section  6,  clatise 
3,  only  on  the  theory  that,  although  naade  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  prescribed  by 
article  II,  section  3,  clatise  2,  for  the  ap];>olnt- 
ments  of  "offlcers  of  the  United  States,"  they 
nevertheless  do  not  place  Members  of  Con- 
gress within  that  classlflcatlon.* 

In  short,  I  find  no  constitutional  require- 
ment or  precedent  that  the  incorporators 
and  presldentially  appointed  directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  be  treated  as 
offlcers  of  the  Oovernment  merely  because  of 
the  method  of  their  appointment,  and  I  find 
the  precedent  involving  article  I,  section  6, 
clause  3,  to  be  persuasive  of  the  view  that 
such  method  of  appointment  is  not  deter- 
minative. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  locA 
to  other  factors. 

The  classical  definition  pertaining  to  an 
offlcer  Is  written  in  terms  of  the  position  he 
holds,  as  follows:  * 

"An  offlce  Is  a  public  statical,  or  employ- 
ment, conferred  by  the  appointment  of  gov- 
ernment. The  term  embraces  the  idea  of 
tenure,   duration,  emolument,   and  duties." 

Examining  the  position  of  the  incorpora- 
tors first,  I  believe  it  can  reasonably  be  held 
that  since  the^  have  been  given  merely  a 
temporary  and  special  task,  the  position 
does  not  meet  the  tests  of  offlce  set  forth  in 
the  second  sentence  of  this  definition.*  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  a  more  fundamental  is- 
sue is  whether  the  Incorporators  are  the 
occupants  of  a  private,  rather  than  a  public, 
station.       k 

Section  302  of  the  act  in  general  requires 
that  the  incorix>rators  discharge  two  suc- 
cessive responsibilities.  First,  they  are  to 
bring  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
into  being.    Thereafter  they  are  to  serve  as 


the  United  States,  that  he  shall  have  been 
api>ointed  in  that  way? 

"Mr.  MooDT.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  would 
not,  however,  adopt  the  converse  proposition, 
that  everybody  appointed  In  this  manner  was 
necessarily  an  offlcer  of  the  United  States." 
H.  Rept.  2205,  56th  Cong.,  3d  sees.  p.  11. 

See  also,  for  a  similar  view  in  a  sconewhat 
different  context,  2  Story.  "Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution"  (5th  ed.,  1891) ,  p.  362:  "In 
many  cases  of  appointments,  Congress  have 
required  the  conctirrence  of  the  Senate, 
where,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  say 
that  it  was  required  by  the  Constitution." 

*  Corwln,  "The  President,  Offlce  and  Pow- 
ers" (1967  ed.) ,  p.  71.  For  a  statute  expressly 
recognizing  the  Presidential  practice  of  ap- 
pointing a  Member  of  Congress  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  at  an  Interna- 
tional meeting,  see  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  30,  1946,  60  Stat.  712,  22  VS.C.  287n. 
which  is  concerned  with  UNESCO. 

*  Corwln,  "The  President,  Offlce  and  Pow- 
ers" (1967  ed),  p.  71.  For  conflicting  views 
on  this  point  see  H.  Rept.  2205,  55th  Cong.,  3d 
sess.,  and  S.  Rept.  663,  67th  Cong.,  2d  sess.; 
cf.,  act  of  July  30,  1946,  footnote  5,  supra. 

'  United  States  v.  Hartwell.  73  U.S.  386,  393 
(1867). 

*  Matter  of  Hathatoay.  71  N.T.  228,  243 
(1877);  McArthur  v.  Nelson,  81  Ky.  67,  71 
(1883):  see  also  (Corwln,  "UJ3.  Constitution, 
AnnoUted"  (1962  ed),  pp.  447-449. 
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H»  Initial  board  of  Otnetan  until  the  qtian- 
flcatlan  of  s  regalmr  board,  nie  nature  of 
their  role  In  carrying  out  the  latter  func- 
tion Is  fixed  by  section  801  of  the  act.  which 
states  that  the  new  enterprise  is  to  be  a 
-corporation  for  profit  which  will  not  be  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  XJ3.  Oot- 
ermnent"  and.  subject  to  the  provlsloiis 
of  the  act.  Is  to  be  goremed  by  the  DIstrlet 
of  Cblumbla  Business  Corporation  Act.  Wltli 
these  dlrectlTes  in  the  act,  there  would  sesns 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Incorporators,  as 
directors,  will  have  the  same  status  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  IndlTlduals  serrlng  on  the 
board  of  an  ordinary  business  corporation 
and  will  be  h<Mlng  private,  not  public, 
posts.* 

I  find  nothing  In  the  act  or  in  its  history 
to  Justify  a  dUTerent  view  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Incorporators  during  the  period  prior 
to  the  formation  of  tne  corporation.  Tttelr 
mission  during  that  time  places  on  them  the 
same  obligation  for  the  furtherance  of  private 
interests  as  their  later  duties  as  the  initial 
board  of  directors  and  in  essence  is  therefore 
a  prlTate  mission.  I  recognise  that  the  pro- 
vision In  sectlao  903  requiring  the  President's 
approval  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  filed 
by  the  incorpoeatars  conceivably  may  lend 
support  to  an  argument  that  in  preparing 
and  filing  them,  the  incorporators  are  acting 
as  ofllesrs  subordinate  to  the  President  whose 
work  is  subject  to  his  review.  However,  it  is 
proijably  more  accurate  to  argue  that  the 
provision  was  included  simply  tiecause  the 
Incorporators  are  not  his  subordinate  officers 
and  he  would  not  otherwise  have  the  right  to 
pass  on  the  articles.  In  any  event,  I  am 
esrtain  that  Coogress  did  not  have  in  mind 
ereatlng  anything  as  contrived  as  a  public 
oOee  to  endure  only  for  the  presumably  siiort 
period  prior  to  Incarporatlon,  wttn  a  conver- 
ston  to  a  private  office  at  that  moment.  In  my 
ciplnton.  the  incarporators  wiU  at  no  time  be 
oceopylng  a  public  station  and  consequently 
win  at  no   time   be  olBcers  of  the   United 

Taming  now  to  the  three  directors  whom 
the  President  will  appoint  to  the  regular 
board.  I  need  do  little  more  than  refer  again 
to  the  fact  that  section  301  makes  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp.  an  enterprise  for 
profit  which  will  not  be  aa  agency  of  the 
Oovemment.  The  other  12  members  of  the 
board,  who  are  to  be  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders. wlU  obviously  have  the  same  private 
status  as  Individuals  serving  on  the  board 
of  an  ordinary  business  corporation.  The  act 
makes  no  distinction,  except  in  the  method 
of  selection,  between  the  directors  appointed 
by  the  President  and  the  elected  directors. 
Therefore,  unless  there  is  something  in  the 
history  of  the  act  to  the  contrary,  it  seems 
plain  that  the  f^irmer  will  also  hold  a  private 
office. 

The  legislative  history  concerning  the  po- 
sition of  the  directors  Is  almost  as  meager 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  Incorporators.  How- 
ever, two  points  were  developed  In  Senate 
Conunerce  Committee  hearings  which  are  of 


•  This  conclxision  is  supported  by  the  only 
part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  act 
which  touched  upon  the  role  of  the  Incor- 
porators In  this  context.  Senator  KavAUvxa, 
who  opposed  the  legislation,  placed  a  state- 
ment In  the  CoNcaxssiOMAL  Rscokd  In  which 
he  remarked,  among  other  things,  that  the 
fiduciary  obligations  of  the  incorporators, 
as  directors,  "will  not  be  to  the  President 
•  •  •  (or|  the  public  at  large  •  •  •  [or]  the 
Federal  Oovemment"  but  "will  be  obliga- 
tions to  the  corporation  itself"  (Con«bx8- 
siONAi.  EtxcoBD,  vol.  108.  pt.  13,  p.  16006). 
Senator  KxrAuvxa's  comment  would  seem  to 
be  in  eccord  with  the  provisions  of  sec.  801 
of  the  act  stipulating  the  creation  of  a  pri- 
vate corporation,  as  well  as  with  the  general 
law  pertaining  to  corporate  directors.  See 
Villiainen  v.  American  Finnish  Workers  Soe., 
236  Minn.  413.  417.  53  N.W.  Sd  112.  116  (1062) . 


signHleanee  here.  First,  tt  appear*  that  the 
appointment  of  a  portloo  vt  the  membership 
of  the  board  by  the  PresidCQt  was  eonortved 
of  as  a  means  of  proteetiiic  tbm  interests  of 
the  puMle  at  large,  as  dlsttngnlshad  from 
the  Oovemment.>*  Second,  the  members  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  who 
participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  act  re- 
jected a  proposal  that  there  be  only  one 
presldsntlany  designated  director  for  fear 
that  he  would  be  consldarsd  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  President  and  spokssman 
for  the  Oovemment.  They  suggested  three 
in  order  to  avoid  that  tmplleatlon."  Thus, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  mtentiosi  on 
the  part  of  the  origin  ators  of  the  legislation 
to  create  dlrectora  who  would  be  officers  of 
the  Oovemment  but  rather  an  intention  to 
dissociate  the  Oovenunant  from  the  di- 
rectors. 

Senator  Karauvsa  made  a  ooounent  on  the 
Senate  floor,  similar  to  his  statement  with 
regard  to  the  incorporators.'*  that  the  three 
appointed  directors  wUl  owe  a  fiduciary  ob- 
ligation to  the  corporation  but  not  to  the 
Oov«mmant.>*  In  reply.  Senator  Psstobb. 
the  fioor  manager  of  the  pendix«  legialation. 
agreed  that  they  woxild  be  fiduciaries  of  tne 
corporation  but  stated  there  was  no  inten- 
tion to  prevent  the  President  from  using 
them  to  keep  himseli  informed  and  to  eom- 
munieate  his  views  to  the  board  of  directors 
as  a  whoIe.>*  Whether  Senator  Psaroas's 
suggestion  as  to  the  relationship  between 
the  President  and  the  three  directors  will 
prove  accurate  cannot  be  foreseen,  but  in 
my  opinion  neither  that  relationship  nor 
their  concern  for  the  public  Interest  beyond 
that  ordinarily  expected  of  the  directors 
of  a  private  corpctf'ation  would  put  the  mark 
of  a  public  station  on  the  lx>ard  member- 
ships of  those  tnree  directors." 

In  all.  the  legislative  history  regarding  the 
directors  to  be  named  by  the  President  sup- 
ports the  view  that  they.  like  the  others,  will 
occupy  private  poets  and  not  be  officers  of 
the  United  States. 

Finally,  it  might  be  noted  that  to  consider 
the  incorporators  and  appointed  directors 
as  public  oflicers  would  be  to  deem  them 
within  scope  of  article  II,  section  4  of  the 
Constitution  which  makes  "all  civil  oflfcers 
of  the  United  States"  subject  to  impeach- 
ment. I  believe  it  most  unlikely  that  in 
authorising  the  establishment  of  the  unique 
Communications  Satellite  Corp..  Congress, 
without  afllrmatively  labeling  these  incor- 
porators and  directors  as  Oovemment  offi- 
cials, intended  that  they  be  subject  to  im- 
peachment.    In  other  words,  I  believe  that 


*•  Testimony  of  James  A.  Dingman,  execu- 
tive vice  president.  American  Telephone  ft 
Telegraph  Co..  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sees., 
entitled  "Communications  Satellite  Legisla- 
Uon."  pp.  186-187. 

u  Testimony  of  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Conunerce  Committee,  supra,  p. 
349. 

"See  footnote  9,  supra. 

"  CONcaxssioNAL  RxcoBO,  vol.  106,  pt.  12, 
p.  16241. 

"  CoNoaxssiONAL  Rxcoao.  vol.  106,  pt.  12, 
p.  16872. 

>*It  is  interesting  to  contrast  sec.  303(a) 
of  the  act  with  similar  legialation  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  which  seems  clearly  to  have  created 
a  public  office — I.e.,  sec.  13  of  the  act  of  July 
2.  1864.  13  Stat.  366.  amending  the  act  of 
July  1,  1862.  12  Stat.  489.  The  1864  legisla- 
tion authorized  the  President  to  appoint  6 
of  the  16  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  and  termed  them  "Oovemmect 
directors."  The  statute  specifically  required 
that  at  least  one  of  them  be  on  each  com- 
mittee of  the  company  and  that  they  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  concerning 
the  company's  operations. 


the  congressional  silence  as  to  their 
when  eoDsklered  together  with  the 
sioBS  ef  article  n.  secttoa  4,  lends  support  te 
ray  view  that  neither  the  incovparatan  ■» 
the  three  directors  are.  by  virtue  of  thi^ 
appointments  to  these  posts,  officers  of  th* 
United  States. 

Respectfully, 

Roanrr  F.  Kawwivr, 

.Attonseir  GcMral. 
rmiTcuBT    ouTT    or    mcoaroasroaa   «|~ 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  It  ^ 
elementary  that  all  directors  and  tnoor* 
porators  owe  a  fiduciary  duty  to  the  pe- 
cuniary Interest  of  the  corporation  vA 
the  shareholders.  However  lofty  the 
motives  of  these  men  may  be.  as  between 
the  public  and  corporate  profit,  all  direc- 
tors, however  appointed,  are  obliged  by 
well-established  law  to  favor  corporate 
profit.  Nothing  in  the  Satellite  Com- 
munications Act  or  its  legislative  history 
speaks  contrary  to  this  basic  corpora- 
tion law  doctrine.  The  rule  is  made  very 
clear  by  Professor  Rallantine  in  that 
most  standard  text,  "Ballantine  od  Qm^ 
poratlons,"  1946  edition,  section  8S.  I 
quote: 

A  boslnees  corporation  is  tegardad  as  W> 

ing  carried  on  primarUy  for  tha  proAt  of 
shareholders.  The  discretion  of  the  dlrectMi 
does  not.  In  general,  extend  to  humanitsttea 
purposes  or  to  purely  philanthrt^io  dons- 
tlons  for  the  benefit  of  «M«h^i«wt  Qg  „^ 
its  employees,  at  the  expense  of  the 
holders.  In  other  words  it  is  not  for 
to  be  generous  with  other  people's 


The  matter  has  been  tried.  Wba 
Henry  Ford  thought  the  the  stockholdea 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  had  been  amrty 
rewarded  for  their  investments,  he  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  the  policy  of 
the  company  in  the  future  not  to  psy 
any  special  dividends  but  to  put  bmk 
into  the  business  all  of  the  company^ 
earnings  other  than  the  regular  dividend 
of  5  percent  per  month.    He  said: 

Ify  ambition  is  to  employ  still  more  ma; 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  tills  industrial  sys- 
tem to  the  greatest  possible  number,  to  bslp 
them  to  build  up  their  Uvee  and  their  tiomsa 
TO  do  this,  we  are  putting  the  greateet  sh«t 
of  oiu-  efforts  back  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Ford  also  thought  that  company 
had  a  duty  to  give  to  the  American  pub- 
lic a  low-priced  car  and  he  announced 
an  $80  price  cut  of  the  Ford  car  to  $3(1. 

Minority  stockholders  disagreed  and 
sued.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Mlchigac 
unanimously  ruled  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
ordered  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  pay  • 
special  dividend  of  $19  million  to  the 
minority  stockholders.    The  court  said: 

"There  should  be  no  confusion  of  tht 
duties  which  Mr.  Ford  conceives  that  b* 
and  the  stockholders  owe  to  the  gensrsl 
public,  and  the  duties  which  in  law  he  sad 
his  codlrectors  owe  to  protesting,  minority 
stockholders.  A  bxistness  corporation  Is  or- 
ganized and  carried  on  primarily  for  the  prof- 
it of  the  stockholders.  The  powers  of  the  dl- 
rect<ns  are  to  be  employed  for  that  end.  Tbs 
discretion  of  directors  ts  to  be  eserdsed  in 
the  choice  of  means  to  attain  the  end,  sad 
does  not  extend  to  a  change  in  the  end 
Itself,  to  the  reduction  of  profits,  or  to  the 
nondtrtribxrtion  of  profits  among  stockhold- 
ers in  order  to  devote  them  to  other  pur- 
poses." {Dodge  V.  Ford  Motor  Co..  204  Mich. 
469.  170  N.W.  668.) 
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The  case  of  Mr.  Ford  is  foursquare 
vith  the  problem  before  us.  Suppow. 
for  example,  that  the  public  would  be 
gittOj  benefited  by  the  reduction  of 
satdUte  commnniratlon  rates.  Or.  sap- 
pose  that  international  understanding 
and  cooperation  would  be  fostered  by 
making  international  communications 
leat  expensive.  Or.  suppose  that  the 
commerce  of  an  underdeveloped  nation 
oould  be  improved  by  providing  its  in- 
dustry with  less  expensive  communica- 
tions to  foreign  markets. 

But.  suppose  too.  that  all  these  desira- 
ble goals  would  necessitate  the  reduction 
of  satellite  communication  rates  and  the 
concomitant  reduction  of  the  corpora- 
tion's profits.  What  would  be  the  posi- 
tkn  of  the  Presidentlally  appointed  di- 
rectors? 

The  answer  is  elear.  The  Presiden- 
tlally appointed  directors,  as  well  as  the 
privately  elected  directors,  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  reducing  rates  so 
as  to  improve  intematiozial  relations  or 
aid  underdeveloped  countries.  Their 
single  duty  is  to  make  the  corporation 
Si  profitable  as  possible.  Indeed,  they 
would  be  subject  to  suit  by  the  share- 
holders if  they  sought  to  protect  and 
advance  the  public  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  corporate  profitability. 

Only  once  befrare,  100  years  ago,  was 
the  device  of  Government  directors  tried. 
The  charter  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
CDl  provided  that  5  of  the  15  directors  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  There  was 
no  provision  for  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Since,  as  in  the  present  sit- 
uation. Congress  did  not  vest  in  the  Oov- 
emment directors  any  peculiar  powers, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  they  had 
the  san»e  powers  as  other  directors,  and 
no  more.  It  held  that  Congress  4>d  not 
look  to  any  action  of  the  directors  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  Interest,  and 
that  the  provision  for  Oovemment  direc- 
tors in  no  way  changed  the  general  role 
that  the  stockholders  are  the  proper 
parties  to  take  final  aetkm  in  the  num- 
sgement  of  the  corporate  affairs — Union 
Pacific  Railwav  Company  v.  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Raihoay  Com- 
pany, 163.  U.S.  564,  599,  600  (1896). 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  incorpo- 
rators and  the  Presidential  directors 
must  be  expected  to  act  as  fiduciaries  of 
the  corporation  itself,  and  their  respon- 
sibilities are  to  the  corporation  rather 
than  to  the  public.  As  the  Jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  told  the  Space 
Committee: 

The  point  I  sought  to  make  on  the  record 
almost  the  opening  day  of  business  was  to 
suggest  that  Congress  really  had  built  in  a 
conflict  of  interest  here  that  we  ought  to 
fsos  up  to.  If  we  were  one  ot  these  nom- 
inees, we  oould  have  love  and  affection  for 
tlie  taxpayers  but  we  are  being  paid  by  the 
investors.  Unless  we  change  basic  corporate 
Uw  In  this  act.  all  of  us  know  what  the 
obligation  is.  I  think  we  Just  ought  to  say 
•o  •  •  •  We  ought  not  to  try  to  kJd  our- 
selves that  their  role  Is  anything  other  than 
what  I  tiave  suggested  It  la. 

m.  ooNnaicATioN  pmocsDnaa  is  iscpaopsa 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure,  which 
tradltlonaHy  and  constitutionally  is  used 
for  the  confirmation  of  ambassadors. 
Judges,  and  oflicers  of  the  United  States 


ptirsuant  to  article  n.  section  2,  clause  2 
of  the  Constitution.  Is  Inappropilate  on 
this  occasion  and,  I  think,  nneonstltu- 
ttonal. 

It  is  dear  trom  the  notes  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  Obnstltutional  Convention, 
as  well  as  from  common  understanding 
of  the  checks  and  balances  system,  that 
the  Senate's  power  of  coiifirmation  and 
the  Congress'  power  of  impeachment  are 
designed  to  provide  the  legislative  branch 
some  measure  of  control  over  the  selec- 
tion and  the  acts  of  the  people  who  ad- 
minister the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  represent  it.  These  pow- 
ers have  no  other  purpose. 

Yet,  the  nominees  who  are  now  before 
us  for  confirmation  will  neither  admin- 
ister any  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  nor  will  they  represent 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
stated,  they  are  absolutely  obligated  to 
prefer  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  cor- 
pcM'atlon  and  its  sharelM^ders  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  whenever  the 
two  may  conflict.  I  suggest  that  we  are 
here  engaged  in  a  completely  meaning- 
less act,  and  that  we  are  thoughtlessly 
following  the  form  of  article  2.  section  2, 
clause  2,  without  regard  to  its  purpose  or 
its  substance.  There  is  no  more  sense 
to  confirming  these  incorporators  or. 
later,  the  Presidential  directors,  than 
there  would  be  to  confirming  the  election 
of  the  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  or  some  public  utility  president 
like  Mr.  ELappel  of  AT.  k  T. 

Tliis  matter  has  always  been  under- 
stood before.  No  senatorial  confirma- 
tion was  called  for  in  the  Union  Pacific 
chiuter,  even  though  there  were  Pi*e8i- 
dentially  appointed  directors.  The 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  are  chartered  by  Congress, 
but  they  are  private  organizations  and 
the  Senate  does  not  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  their  directors.  In  this,  as  in 
other  sections  of  the  Commimicatlons 
Satellite  Act  passed  last  year,  there  was 
less  than  sufBcient  thought. 

I  would  ask  the  Senate  to  consider 
seriously  whether  this  proposed  act  of 
confirmation  Is  consistent  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Every  Member  of  this 
body  has  an  oath  and  a  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Constitution.  I  think 
the  responsibility  is  the  more  weighty 
in  a  case  such  as  this,  where  the 
matter  probably  never  will  be  presented 
to  any  court.  Ours  is  a  Ooveitiment  of 
limited  powers,  and  there  is  no  authori- 
zation In  the  Constitution  for  senatorial 
confirmation  of  any  but  ambassadors. 
Judges,  and  officers  of  the  United  States. 
By  confirming  the  officers  of  a  private 
corporation,  we  are  expanding  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  itself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate's  act 
of  confirmation  today  would  be  not  only 
uncoristitutional,  but  also  irrelevant  and 
meaningless.  The  only  meaning  that  it 
might  have  is  that  these  incorporators 
will  be  officials  of  the  United  States  and 
somehow  responsible  to  the  Congress  and 
that  they  will  be  engaged  in  serving  the 
public  interest.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth. 


rr.  THs  iMPUCATioirs  or 


ooMiraatATioir 


The  Implication  of  thte  confirmation 
procedure  to  the  patuhc,  to  foreign 
nations,  and  perhaps  to  the  nooLinees 
themselves  is  that  these  are  Oovemment 
officers  with  their  primary  duty  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  is  a  quasi-public  enter- 
prise. This  is  wholly  untrue.  I  think  it 
is  a  most  serious  objection  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  imply  by  its  actions  some- 
thing which  is  not  the  truth. 

The  secuilty-buying  pubUc  will  un- 
avoidably be  misled.  As  In  the  case  of 
federally  insured  deposits  in  savings 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations, 
this  Federal  coloring  appears  to  g\iaran- 
tee  safety.  Of  course.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  guarantee  of  safety  with  respeet  to 
the  Commvmlcations  Satellite  Coip.  as  Is 
provided  by  FDIC  and  other  Oovem- 
ment insurance  programs. 

Public  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the 
actions  of  the  corporation,  its  services 
and  rates,  will  be  dulled  and  distorted  by 
the  f  ase  belief  that  in  this  quasl-pablle 
enterprise  with  Oovemment  incorpora- 
tors and  Oovemment  dtreetms  on  the 
board,  the  public  Interest  is  well  cared 
for.    Again,  there  is  no  truth  In  it. 

As  with  the  postal  service,  foreign  na- 
tions may  exiiect  service  beyond  that 
which  revenues  justify.  They  will  be 
misled  and  our  country  will  be  em- 
barrassed. 

Although  confirming  these  nominees 
may  seem  to  implying  the  opposite,  the 
truth  is  this:  When  our  foreign  policy 
requires  24-hour  service  with  African 
nations,  and  the  revenues  of  that  seirv- 
ice  will  not  support  it,  the  Presidentlally 
appointed  directors  must  vote  against  it. 
When  It  is  proposed  that  the  corpora- 
tion should  give  the  Oovemment  or  the 
USIA  a  preferential  rate  because  their 
business  is  the  public's  business,  the 
Presidentlally  appointed  directors  must 
vote  against  it.  When  It  is  proposed 
that  there  be  a  major  cut  in  rates  be- 
cause service  will  thereby  be  provided 
to  very  many  more  people  and  busi- 
nesses, but  yet  the  cut  would  lower  the 
net  revenues  of  the  corporation,  the 
Presidentlally  appointed  directors,  no 
differently  than  all  the  other  directors, 
must  vote  against  it. 

We  are  placing  the  men  appointed  by 
the  President  in  an  undesirable  posi- 
tion, llie  public  win  expect  them  to 
give  their  primary  loyalty  to  the  public 
interest  but  the  law  obliges  them  to  serve 
the  corporate  purse.  Let  us  not  abet 
this  delusion,  and  abase  our  constitu- 
tional procedure,  by  confirming  the  ap- 
pointments as  though  we  were  appoint- 
ing public  men- 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
thing  I  wish  to  do  is  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KzrAUvxal  for  the  ex- 
ceptionally able  and  cogent,  and.  in  my 
Judgment,  unanswerable  speech  he  has 
just  made  to  the  Senate.  What  he  has 
said  to  the  American  people  and  what 
we  will  have  to  tell  the  American  people 
for  some  time  to  come  is  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  be  asked  to  perform  an 
empty  and  meaningless  gesture  so  far  as 
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•ny  legal  substance  Is  concerned.  In  my 
Judgment  the  c<Miflrmaton  of  the  mxni- 
nations  of  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors baa  no  kcai  signtfteance  what- 
ever, except  that  it  meets  the  form  of 
a  law  passed  by  Congress  that  never 
should  have  been  passed  in  the  first 
place,  a  law  which  is  against  the  public 
Interest,  and  a  law.  as  far  as  this  par- 
ticular section  relative  to  Presidential 
appointment  of  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  is  concerned.  I  consider  to  be 
unconstitutionaL 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  after  we  have 
made  the  legislative  record  in  this  debate 
today  and  tomorrow,  to  abide  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  if,  as,  and  when  we  can 
get  the  issue  before  the  Coiu^.  Here,  too, 
as  in  connection  with  so  many  other  con- 
stitutional Issues,  the  problem  is  a  pro- 
cedural one  of  being  able  to  get  the  issue 
before  the  Supreme  Court  for  determi- 
nation. However,  I  am  satisfied  that 
that  can  be  done,  and  I  think  it  impor- 
tant that  it  be  done,  because  I  believe 
the  precedent  which  is  being  started  by 
the  Kennedy  administration  with  respect 
to  this  matter  must  be  stopped  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  If  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  iK>t  willing  to 
pr(H>ose  amendments  to  the  Satellite  Act 
which  was  passed  last  year,  after  he  has 
had  ample  time  to  study  the  act  and  con- 
sider the  legal  problems  we  are  raising, 
then  the  people  of  the  country  must  make 
it  very  clear  to  the  administration  that 
the  act  must  be  amended  in  the  public 
Interest 

In  my  opinion — and  I  speak  as  a 
Democrat — the  Democratic  Party  can- 
not Justify,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  interest,  the  unfortunate  prece- 
dent which  is  being  established  in  this 
instance.  The  Democratic  Party,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  has  the  obligation  to  correct 
a  mistake — ^f or  this  administration  made 
a  mistake  last  year  in  urging  the  passage 
of  the  bill  in  the  form  In  which  it  was 
passed,  with  the  procedxire  embodied  in 
the  bill  to  have  the  Senate  confirm  Presi- 
dential appointments  to  a  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  private  corporation,  when  we 
cannot  do  a  single  thing  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  board  of 
directors  by  its  members.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, this  is  a  misuse  of  Senate  pro- 
cedure.  and  I  think  It  ought  to  stop. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BCEPAUVER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comments  about  my  speech.  I 
agree  with  him  that  a  mistake  was  made 
and  that  the  Senate  played  a  substantial 
part  In  the  making  of  that  mistake. 
Anyone  who  examines  the  Rxcobo  can  see 
that  many  amendments  were  olTered 
which  would  have  changed  the  situation. 
But  at  that  time  the  Senate  was  proceed- 
ing under  clotiire,  and  no  consideration 
was  given  to  the  amendments.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  time  goes  on  there  will  be 
much  regret  that  some  of  the  amend- 
ments were  not  discussed.  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  amendments  which 
were  proposed,  which  were  unquestion- 
ably in  the  public  interest  and  would 
have  improved  the  bill,  will  one  day  be 


recommended  for  ■^m^n^Tiy  ^tie  Oom- 
munleatkMis  Satellite  Act. 

Mr.  MORSK  If  the  Senate  last  year 
had  adopted  any  <me  of  a  number  of 
mMior  amendments  offored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxPAUvnl, 
it  would  not  have  made  the  mistake 
which  was  made  when  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  Incorporated  in  the  bill  the  sec- 
tion the  unconstitutionality  of  which  I 
shall  shortly  discuss. 

I  wish  to  commend  not  only  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the  able  and 
cogent  argximent  he  has  made  in  the 
speech  Just  delivered;  I  also  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRK]  for  the  equally  able.  and.  I 
believe,  unanswerable  argument  which 
he  presented  In  opposition  to  the  policy 
of  confirming  these  nominations  to  the 
board  of  directors. 

Likewise,  it  is  my  pleasiire  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  NsLsoHl,  who  in  his  major 
maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  stamped 
himself  clearly  as  one  who  can  be  counted 
upon  to  devote  himself  to  the  dedicated 
Interests  of  the  American  people. 

To  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Cla«k].  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Orudong],  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LoRol,  and 
the  other  Senators  who  spoke  on  this 
side  of  the  issue  in  the  debate  this  after- 
noon, I  extend  my  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations and  my  very  sincere  thanks. 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  shall 
listen  to  his  speech  with  much  interest. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  Is  due  from  me  an  explanation  as 
to  why  this  rather  lengthy  legal  argu- 
ment will  be  made  at  this  late  hour.  I 
am  not  doing  it  by  personal  choice:  I 
am  carrying  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
my  obligation  of  cooperation  with  the 
Senate.  It  is  felt  that  this  argument 
ought  to  be  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  a  part  of  the  argimients  which  have 
been  presented  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon,  so  that,  at  least.  It  can 
be  in  printed  form  for  reference  by 
Senators  prior  to  the  vote  tomorrow. 

Furthermore,  it  was  felt.  In  fairness 
to  the  press,  that  the  press  ought  to  have 
this  argiunent  made  available  to  it,  so 
that  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the  back- 
groimd  material  on  which  the  point  of 
order  will  be  raised,  the  reasons  will  be 
available  to  the  press  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  legal  basis  of  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  President,  at  an  appropriate  time 
tomorrow  I  shall  make  the  point  of  order 
that  since  the  Senate  is  without  con- 
stitutional authority  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nominations  of  private 
Incorporators  of  a  private  business  enter- 
prise, and  since  the  nominees  before  the 
Senate  are  private  incorporators  of  a 
private  business  enterprise,  the  nomi- 
nations are  not  properly  or  constitution- 
ally before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  and 
will  not  be  at  any  other  time. 

At  the  time  that  the  point  of  order  is 
made,  I  shall,  depending  upon  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  follow  whatever  other  par- 
liamentary course  of  action  pennitted 
under  the  rules  to  lead  to  a  yea-and-nay 


^prU  2J^ 


vote,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  th« 
quertton  settled  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  dor 
correctly  understand  that  the  Bamitw 
from  Oregon  will  not  make  his  pototS 
order  tonight,  but  will  make  it  tomt* 
row?  ->~— »»- 

Mr.  MORSE  I  have  Just  served  an. 
tice  that  the  point  of  order  will  be  ralKd 
tomorrow,  and  have  stated  what  the 
point  of  order  will  be  when  raised,  i 
shall  not  make  the  point  of  order  tonight. 
I  shall  now  make  my  argument  in  soik 
port  of  the  point  of  order.  ^^ 

There  is  another  reason  why  tlik 
speech  is  being  delivered  tonight  I  d» 
not  know  why  such  a  nmior  ^^nn^^^  ^^^ 
iiave  developed,  but  several  members  of 
our  group  came  to  me  and  said  they  had 
been  asked  by  the  press  whether  oor 
group  was  going  to  attempt  to  fUibutter 
against  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tlons.  We  never  had  any  such  inten- 
tion. Nothing  could  have  been  further 
from  our  thoughts.  We  do  feel  that  an 
adequate  record  should  be  made,  settlog 
forth  our  point  of  view  and  our  artn- 
ment  against  the  procedure  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  follow.  We  feel  that  my 
speech  tonight,  which  will  complete  our 
case  in  chief  and  will  remove  any  peg. 
slble  conjecture  on  the  part  of  any  per> 
son  as  to  any  charge  that  we  are  under- 
taking to  filibuster  in  the  Senate. 

When  I  conclude  my  speech  tonight, 
so  far  as  I  know  the  case  in  chief  win  be 
made  by  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 
the  President's  request  that  the  Senate 
act  on  the  question  of  confirmation  <rf 
the  nmninations.  under  article  n,  sectloii 
2  of  the  Constitution.  We  do  not  believe 
that  section  applicable.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Senate  can  make  an  unconsti- 
tutional act  constituatlonal  by  including 
a  provision  calling  for  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  Presidential  nominations 
of  monbers  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  private  corporation. 
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I.    THX     CX>l«CT;iriCATIOIV8     BATVUJTK     CCWPOIA- 
nOM  IS  A   PKIVATS  BVSINEBS  KirTXKFmiSX,  Am 

rn  iNcoBPOKAToaa  and  dbbctoks  aib  ifor 
omciAU  or  ths  vm.  oovnMimfT  wnav 

TKS  BOANIMG  or  AJITICI.t  H.  BICTIOM  i  OF  Til 

coNSTmmoK 

Mr.  President,  my  first  major  point  Is 
that  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration is  a  private  business  enterprise, 
and  its  Incorporators  and  directors  are 
not  ofBcials  of  the  UJ3.  Government 
within  the  meaning  of  article  n,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution. 

My  argxmient  with  respect  to  the  un- 
constitutionality of  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  nominations  of  Incorporators  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corpora- 
tion is  premised  on  the  fact  that  in  their 
new  positions  these  men  will  not  be  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  con- 
viction of  many  of  us  that  these  men 
will  be  purely  private  businessmen. 

The  act  itself  makes  clear  that  the  in- 
corporators and  directors  will  be  purely 
private  businessmen.  In  light  of  the  vote 
of  the  Senate  and  the  actual  wording 
of  the  act,  if  there  can  be  any  doubt  left 
I  point  out  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  also  gone  on  the  record  as  follows: 

There  would  seem  to  l>e  no  doubt  that  th« 
Incorporators,  as  directors,  wUl  have  the  aaiDa 
status    and    rssponslbUltles    aa    indlTlduals 


ggrrinf  oa  ths  board  of  an  ordinary  buslnaaa 
oorporatloa  and  wlU  hold  private,  not  pubUe. 
pcwta.  (Letter  to  ths  President,  datsd  Oct. 
38,  19S3.  reprinted  In  hearings,  nomination 
of  Inoorporaton.  Senate  Committee  on  Aero- 
nsutleal  and  Space  Seieneee,  107.  109  (ICar. 

19,  10«S)  ) 

I  shall  not  argue  this  point  any  fur- 
ther. I  believe  it  is  finally  and  conclu- 
sively laid  to  rest  by  the  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  constitutionality  in 
connection  with  the  perplexing  situation 
which  now  confronts  the  Senate,  I  should 
like  to  pose  a  question  relatli^  to  the 
"prlvateness"  of  this  corporation.  This 
qu^on  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by,  among  other  things,  the  hearings  on 
the  corporation  incorporators,  held  by 
the  Senate  Space  Committee. 

The  corporation  has  arranged  to  bor- 
row, from  a  syndicate  of  10  banks,  $5 
million  with  which  to  finance  its  first 
year  of  operations.  Tet,  this  corpora- 
tion has  no  assets  to  put  up  as  security. 

My  question  is  this:  What  moneys  are 
being  used  to  sectu'e  this  $5  million  loan? 
Are  they  public  funds?  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
whether  public  funds  are  being  used  to 
secure  a  private  loan  to  a  private,  profit- 
seeking  business. 

During  the  debate  today,  it  was  said 
several  times  that  there  are  no  funds, 
public  or  otherwise,  by  way  of  security  to 
back  up  the  loan;  but  this  is  being  done 
by  the  10  banks,  on  their  own.  without 
any  security.  If  I  were  a  depositor,  I 
would  not  want  any  of  my  money  placed 
in  any  of  those  banks,  if  that  is  the  way 
they  are  operating ;  and  if  I  were  a  stock- 
holder in  any  of  them,  I  would  certainly 
initiate  a  movement  to  remove  the  board 
of  directors.  For  I  would  not  wish  to  be 
a  stockholder  of  a  bank  whose  board  of 
directors  would  run  the  kind  of  risk 
which  these  banks  apparently  are  bra- 
senly  and  blatantly  admitting  they  are 
running.  Those  of  us  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  problems  which  lie  ahead 
for  this  corporation  know  that  for  some 
time  it  will  be  on  a  rather  rocky  financial 
road. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  the  fear  of 
some  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill,  and  the 
fear  of  some  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the 
procedure  the  Senate  Is  asked  to  follow 
DOW,  is  that  part  of  the  reason  for  re- 
quiring Presidential  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
is  that  later  on  it  will  be  possible  to 
plead,  "Well,  after  all,  did  not  the  Gov- 
ernment give  a  color  of  governmental 
interest  in  the  operations  of  the  corpora- 
tion :  and  now  that  It  is  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty, should  not  the  Government  bail 
it  out?" 

Mr.  President,  it  is  elementary  that 
when  any  procedure  or  policy  is  easily 
sxisceptible  of  abuse,  a  change  in  it 
should  be  made.  All  law-school  students 
learn  that  after  they  are  admitted  to  the 
bar,  as  ofScers  of  the  court  and  as  private 
practitioners  of  the  law,  they  always  have 
a  public  duty  to  scan  very  carefully  the 
legal  procedures,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  they  are  subject  to  abiise.  If 
they  are  found  to  be  subject  to  abuse. 


then,  as  offloers  of  the  courts,  the  mon- 
bers  of  the  bar  should  advocate  the 
amendment,  modification,  or  elimination 
of  the  features  which  could  be  used  in  a 
manner  which  would  abuse  the  public 
interest. 

That  is  why  I  have  said  several  times 
today  that  I  believe  this  administration 
should  take  a  new  look  at  this  law.  It 
has  been  passed,  but  it  is  not  in  viable. 
It  is  subject  to  repeal  and  to  modification. 
I  believe  the  administration  should  take 
the  leadership,  right  now,  in  recommend- 
ing some  modlflcations  and  amendments 
of  this  law.  The  Senate  should  be  con- 
sidering changes  In  the  law,  rather  than 
debating  the  confirmation  of  directors 
imder  the  law. 

In  my  opinion,  Senators  as  public  of- 
ficials have  the  solemn  obligation  to  see 
to  it  that  members  of  the  public  are  not 
misled.  Let  no  one  tell  me  that  caveat 
emptor  applies  to  such  a  situation.  Let 
no  one  tell  me  that  the  purchasers  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  should  proceed 
on  the  basis  of  "let  the  buyer  beware." 
American  citizens,  either  investors  or 
notUnvestors — but  we  are  now  concerned 
with  potential  investors — have  a  right 
to  rely  on  their  Government  and  to  place 
their  trust  and  confidence  in  it.  In  this 
case  the  Government  is  guilty  of  colora- 
tion in  a  bill  giving  the  impression  that 
these  Presidential  appointees  are,  after 
all,  to  carry  out  some  kind  of  govern- 
mental trust  in  connection  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  corix>ratlon.  whereas  we 
know  they  will  not  be  carrying  out  any 
such  trust  at  all.  and  when  we  know  that 
their  legal  obligation  is  a  singular  one, 
a  fiduciary  one.  an  obligation  to  the 
stockholders  to  try  to  make  profits  for 
the  owners  of  the  corporation,  and  that 
they  have  no  obligation  of  trust  at  all 
to  the  Government.  Therefore,  I  be- 
lieve it  most  unfortunate  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  asked  to  appoint  any  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation. 
Under  the  circiunstances,  he  has  to  make 
the  nominations;  he  has  to  carry  out  his 
obligation  under  the  law  as  it  stands,  in- 
sofar as  making  the  nominations  is 
concerned.  But  the  President  can  rec- 
ommend that  Congress  make  a  change  in 
the  law. 

I  hope  that  one  of  the  results  of  this 
debate  will  be  to  cause  the  President  to 
weigh  and  review  the  merits  of  tihe  po- 
sition of  those  of  us  in  opposition  to  the 
covu-se  of  action  now  proposed,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  give  instructions  for 
the  drafting  of  some  amendments  that 
will  remove  the  potential  abuses  grow- 
ing out  of  the  procedure  encased  in  the 
bill. 

n.  THZ  SKMAIK  DOES  NOT  HAVE  THE  AUTHORnT 
UNDBl  THE  OONSTrrXTTION  TO  COKTIRIC  THE 
APPOINTMENT,    ELECTION,    KIKINO     OB    OTREE 

SEUccnoN  or  incorpoeatoes  cm  disectoss 
OP  A  private  business  enterprise 

In  discussing  this  second  point,  I  want 
to  take  up  Jointly  the  first  two  subpoints 
contained  in  the  brief  siunmary  of  my 
speech  which  Senators  will  find  on  their 
desks  tomorrow. 

A.  Only  those  powers  eninnerated  in 
the  Constitution  are  conferred  on  the 
Legislature. 

B.  For  the  Senate  to  advise  and  con- 
sent  to  the   nomination  of   an  incor- 


porator of  a  private  business  ts  not  nec- 
essary and  proper  within  the  meaning  of 
the  CcmsUtution. 

From  the  earliest  days  oi  our  Nation's 
constitutional  history.  Mr.  President,  the 
doctrine  of  enumerated  powers  has  been 
a  bedrock  principle  of  our  limited  form 
of  Federal  Government.  This  great 
doctrine  was  first  stated  in  the  case  of 
McCulloch  against  Maryland,  in  1819,  by 
Chief  Justice  John  MarshalL 

That  case  is  so  well  known,  and  there 
are  so  many  extremely  distinguished 
lawyers  in  the  Senate,  that  I  am  almost 
embarrassed  to  recall  it  to  Senators'  at- 
tention. Perhaps,  however,  it  will  not 
be  presiunptuous  of  me  tc  read  the  few 
lines  from  McCulloch  against  Maryland 
which  si>ell  out  the  doctrine  of  enu- 
merated powers. 

Hiis  Ooverninent  Is  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  one  of  enumerated  powers.  The  prin- 
ciple, that  It  can  exercise  only  the  powers 
granted  to  It,  would  seem  too  apparent  to 
have  required  to  be  enforced  by  all  those 
arguments  which  Its  enlightened  friends. 
whUe  It  was  depending  before  the  people, 
found  It  necessary  to  urge.  The  principle  is 
now  universally  admitted  (4  Wheat.  316). 

The  doctrine  of  enumerated  powers 
governs  the  question  in  point.  The 
powers  of  Congress  are  limited.  That 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  form  of  con- 
stitutional democracy  which  Is  inherent 
to  government  by  and  for  the  American 
people. 

Now.  the  144-year-old  doctrine  of 
enumerated  powers  does  not  mean  that 
each  and  every  action  which  CMigress 
or  the  Senate  may  take  must  be  spelled 
out  with  specificity  in  the  Constitution. 
Broad  powers  are  ascribed  to  the  C(»i- 
gress  through  the  ccxnmerce  clause,  for 
example,  and  implemented  through  the 
necessary  and  proper  clause. 

Indeed,  this  fact  was  at  the  heart  of 
McCulloch  against  Maryland  and  there 
found  fruition  in  that  great  holding  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall: 

But  we  think  the  sound  construction  of 
the  Constitution  must  allow  to  the  National 
Legislature  that  discretion,  with  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  the  powers  it  confers 
are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which  wUI 
enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high  duties 
assigned  to  It,  in  the  manner  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legiti- 
mate, let  It  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution,  and  all  means  which  are  ap- 
propriate, which  are  plainly  adt^ted  to  that 
endC  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consist 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, are  constitutional. 

Congress  has  unlimited  powers  to 
regulate  interstate  commerce,  even 
where  such  regulation  vitally  affects 
intrastate  commerce.  And  Congress 
may.  without  question,  adopt  all  meas- 
ures necessary  to  implement  this  power 
properly. 

Indeed.  I  do  not  question  for  present 
purposes  that  Congress  is  within  its  con- 
stitutional authority  in  creating  the 
Commiuilcations  Satellite  Corp.  if.  in  its 
wisdom,  it  deems  it  In  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation  and  our  people. 

The  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
is,  after  all,  no  more  a  monopoly  than 
A.T.  k  T..  aiKl  iK>  less  regulated  than 
any  interstate,  privately  owned,  public 
utility. 
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No,  that  is  not  my  argument.  Rath- 
er, my  point  is  limited  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  sections  302  and  303  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  Insofar  as 
they  require  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  on  the  ncnnlnation  of  pri- 
vate businessmen. 

Here,  the  Constitution  could  not  be 


ApHl  2i 

In  reaching  this  decision,  the  Court    act  of  1816  and  the  act  of  I9e2  for  ». 
paused  to  mention  a  number  of  acts  of    has  been  brought  out  In  the  debate  timf 
Government    which    had    affected    the    and   time   again,    there   is   no   FMenli 
financial   life   of    the   Nation,    thereby    financial  partJclpaUon  in  the  flnanctoff 
emphasizing  the  fundamental  respon-     of  the  Satellite  Commuxilcations  Cora 
sibility  of  the  Government  to  provide  for        i  repeat  the  salient  fact  again  in  "r*, 
the  existence   and   smooth   functioning     spect  to  the  money  subscribed  to  Uvl 
of  the  basic  financial  tools  of  commerce.     Bank  Act.    It  was  the  reoosltnrv  nf  It 
more  clear     It  specifically  limits.  In  ar-    One  of  the  acts  which  was  mentioned  was    public  funds  and  ww  fV^to  Selhi! 
^^f^^y^'^^?"^?'  ^^^"^  ^'  *?*  authority     the  creation  by  the  Congress  of  national    moneys  for  its  own  purposes  an?m«m 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to     banks.    In  an  obiter  dictum,  the  Court    without  paying  any  interest  to  the  G^ 

referred  to  the  weU-settled  power  of  the     emment.     Its  ability  to  Issue  bank  notes 
Government  to  create  a  national  bank     was  unregulated  and  unlimited 
forprofit.  .  In  short,  it  was  the  most  powerful 

There  were  two  national  banks,  the     financial  institution  In  the  United  SUtS 
first  chartered  In  1791  and  the  second     during  the  two  decades  of  Its  existence!^ 
in  1818.     Under  the  charter  of  1816.  5     from  1816  to  1836.    Its  president  Nicho 
of  the  25  directors  of  the  bank  were     las  Biddle.  was  a  man  of  tremendom 
to  be  nominated  by  the  President,  by     power  and  Influence,  both  economic  and 

poliUcal. 

I  believe  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  thi« 
tower  of  financial  strength  was  one  of 
the  most  vllifled  and  most  hated  institu- 
tions ever  created  by  the  National  Oov- 
emment.  Its  opponents  Included  the 
debtor  Interests  of  the  West  and  local 
banking  interests  In  the  East,  as  well  as 
the  working  people  and  supporters  of 
the  basic  tenets  of  Jeffersonlan  liberal- 
ism. Local  bankers  were  repressed  by 
the  national  bank's  awesome  financial 
power.  Debtors  smarted  under  the 
tight  money  policies  which  the  bank  en- 
forced. 

The  political  plight  of  this  Institution 
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treaties  and  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Let  me  read  that  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Senate: 

The  President  •  •  •  shall  have  Power,  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  sball 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and 
Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambas- 
sadors, other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls. 
Judges  of  tne  supreme  Court,  and  ail  other 
Officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  Ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  •   •   •. 

There  is  no  constitutional  justification 
for  Congress'  unilateral  expansion  of 
these  enumerated  powers.  There  Is 
nothing  "necessary"  about  our^^onfii-m- 
Ing  the  Incorporators  of  the  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp.  No  other  private 
business  entity  in  America  today  finds 
the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  for  operating  at  a  profit. 

Similarly,  the  commerce  clause  cannot 
be  read  in  such  a  way  as  to  negate  the 
Clear  meaning  and  limits  of  the  powers 
eniunerated  in  article  II.  section  2,  with- 
out twisting:  those  powers'  accepted 
meaning  beyond  all  recognition. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  old 
Legal  Tender  case.  110  UJ3.  421.  proves 
that  I  am  wrong  in  this  contention.  It 
has  been  jminted  out  to  me  that  that 
case  referred  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
incorporate  national  banks  for  profit  as 
well  settled. 

I  want  to  discuss  that  case  and  the  na- 
tional banks  with  the  Senate  at  some 
length,  because  in  my  view,  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ments with  respect  to  the  utter  folly  in 
the  Senate  becoming  embroiled  in  the 
affairs  of  private,  profit-seeking  business 
ventures. 

F^rst.  let  me  review  the  Legal  Tender 
case,  itself. 

In  that  case.  Mr.  Greenman,  of  Con- 
necticut, had  purchased  from  Mr.  Jul- 
llard.  of  New  York,  100  bales  of  cotton. 
Mr.  Greenman  paid  Mr.  JuUiard  with 
two  U.S.  Treasury  notes  totaling  $5,000 
in  face  value.  Mr.  Julliard,  apparently 
suspecting  that  these  notes  were  not 
worth  the  paper  they  were  printed  on. 
objected  that  such  notes,  issued  during 
the  Civil  War  under  acts  of  Congress  of 
1862  and  1863.  redeemed  in  gold  after 
the  war,  and  then  reissued  tmder  the  act 
of  1878.  were  not  legal  tender  and  did 
not.  therefore,  satisfy  the  debt  owed 
him  by  Mr.  Greenman. 

Unhappily  for  Mr.  Julliard.  the  Court 
found  that  these  pieces  of  paper  were 
legal  tender,  holding  that — 

Congress  has  the  power  to  issue  the  ob- 
Ugationa  of  the  United  States  in  such  form, 
and  to  Impress  upon  them  such  qualities  as 
currency  for  the  purchase  of  merchandise 
and  the  payment  of  debts,  as  accord  with  the 
usage  of  sovereign  governments  (Id.  at  447). 


and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Con- 
gress. To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  the 
only  Instance  in  the  entire  history  of 
our  Nation  where  the  officials  of  a  pri- 
vate, profit-seeking  corporation  were 
ever  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  axiomatic  that  two 
wrongs  never  make  a  right.  In  my  judg- 
ment. In  1963  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  does  not  stand  in  a  very  sound 
position  in  trying  to  justify  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  unconstitutional  course 
of  action  on  the  basis  of  the  old  national 
bank  precedent,  particularly  in  view  of 
tiie  fact  that  the  whole  national  bank 
system  was  ultimately  repudiated. 


I  realize  that  all  the  circumstances    is  well  known.    The  U.S.  Senate  durinf 


surrounding  the  national  bank  case 
happened  a  very  long  time  ago.  But, 
since  the  charter  of  1816,  creating  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Is  the 
only  precedent  for  the  Senate's  advising 
and  consenting  to  the  nomination  of 
private  businessmen,  we  are  obUged  to 
carefully  anal3rze  the  national  bank  and 
its  Presidentlally  appointed  directors. 
We  must  answer  the  question:  Is  this 
a  good  precedent  which  the  Senate 
should — in  the  public  inteirest  and  tmder 
the  Constitution — follow? 

After  all,  it  is  of  little  Importance 
that  something  has  been  done  m  the 
past,  if  that  thing  which  was  done  was 
undesirable  and  unconstitutional. 

I  approach  this  question  with  some 
humility,  because  there  are  a  great  niun- 
ber  of  Senators  possessed  of  far  greater 
erudition  in  the  history  of  our  Nation's 
financial  institutions  than  I. 

At  the  risk  of  disclosing  my  modest 
scholarship  In  this  area  of  history,  how- 
ever, let  me  recall  for  Senators  a  few 
facts  about  the  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States. 

This  bank  was,  first  of  all,  a  bank  for 
profit,  and  a  very  profitable  one  at  that. 
It  was  possessed  of  a  number  of  imique 
and  helpful  ties  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  greatly  contributed  to  its 
profitability.  One-fifth  of  its  capital 
was  subscribed  by  the  Government. 

This  is  a  salient  operative  fact  which 
I  would  have  the  Members  of  this  body 
constantly  keep  in  mind  when  they  are 
tempted  to  compare  the  old  National 
Bank  Act  with  the  Satellite  Communica- 
tions Act.  In  the  Satellite  Communica- 
tions Act,  there  Is  no  recognized  Invest- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
corporation.  ITils  is  a  great  difference 
in  salient  operative  facts  between  the 


the  1820's  and  1830'8,  divided  itself  Into 
probank  and  antlbank  camps,  which 
split  party  loyalties  and  State  traditions 
Not  surprisingly,  the  probank  forces] 
supported  by  Biddle.  were  the  northern 
Senators  from  industrial  areas  and.  as 
such,  outnumbered  the  bank's  opponent*. 
When,  therefore,  the  charter  of  the 
bank  was  brought  up  for  renewal  in 
1832.  Its  success  in  the  Senate  was  cer- 
taUi. 

But.  as  every  student  of  American 
history  knows,  the  renewal  bill  wai 
vetoed  by  President  Jackson.  The  veto 
message  delivered  by  President  Jackson 
on  July  10,  1832,  is  a  great  and  familiar 
historical  document.  In  it,  Jackson 
said: 

It  is  to  1t>e  regretted  that  the  rich  and 
powerful  too  often  bend  the  acta  of  govern, 
ment  to  their  selfish  purpoaes.  Distinctions 
in  society  will  always  exist  under  every  just 
government.  Equality  of  talents,  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  wealth  cannot  be  pnvtuced  by 
human  institutions.  In  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  and  the  fruiu  ot 
superior  industry,  economy,  and  virtue,  every 
man  is  equally  entitled  to  protection  by  law; 
but  when  the  laws  undertake  to  add  to  these 
natural  and  just  advantages  artificial  dis- 
tinctions, to  grant  •  •  •  exclusive  privi- 
leges, to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  potent 
more  powerful,  the  humble  members  of 
society — the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  labor- 
ers— who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
means  of  securing  like  favors  to  themselves, 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
their  Government. 

There  are  no  necessary  evils  in  govern- 
ment. Its  evils  exist  only  in  its  abuses.*  *  * 
Many  of  our  rich  men  have  not  been  con- 
tent with  equal  protection  and  equal  bene- 
fits, but  have  besought  us  to  make  them 
richer  by  act  of  Congress.  By  att«mptin( 
to  gratify  their  desires  we  have  in  the  results 
of  our  legislation  arrayed  section  against 
section,  interest  against  interest,  and  man 


i^inst  man.  in  a  fearful  conunotlon  which 
threatens  to  shaks  the  foundations  of  our 
Union.  •  •  •  If  we  cannot  at  once.  In 
justice  to  interests  vested  under  improvident 
legislation,  make  our  Oovemment  what  it 
ought  to  be,  we  can  at  least  take  a  stand 
against  all  new  grants  of  monopolies  and 
exclusive  prlvUeges,  against  any  prostitution 
of  ovir  Oovernment  to  the  advancement  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  and 
in  favor  of  compromise  and  gradual  reform 
in  our  code  of  laws  and  system  of  political 
eoonomy.  (3  Richardson.  "Messages  and 
paper*  of  the  President,"  6»0-681   (1896).) 

Mr.  President.  In  my  Judgment  that 
was  one  of  the  most  historic  documents 
ever  penned  by  Jackson.  I  say.  most 
respectfully.  It  is  applicable  today.  It 
Is  applicable  to  the  communications 
satellite  law,  for  In  my  Judgment  the 
communications  satellite  law  In  Its 
present  form  is  subject  to  the  same  evils 
and  abuses  which  caused  President 
Jackson  to  veto  the  renewal  of  the  bank 
charter. 

I  wish  to  stress  Jackson's  language  on 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to 
check  abuses  when  procediu-es  which 
permit  abuses  are  found.  That  is 
why.  as  a  loyal  supporter,  dedicated  to 
tbe  administration,  my  voice  was  raised 
in  a  critical  plea  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  this  afternoon,  and  here 
again  in  this  argument  tonight,  to  study 
this  situation  as  he  has  never  studied  it 
before,  for,  with  his  brilliant  mind,  such 
a  study  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  satellite  law  needs  amendment,  and 

quickly. 

The  satellite  law  needs  the  eradication 
therefrom  of  any  action  that  can  mislead 
the  American  people  Into  believing  that 
it  is  a  corporation  with  a  governmental 
Interest.  It  Is  Important  that  the  satel- 
lite law  be  amended  to  make  perfectly 
clear  to  all  that  it  is  a  100-percent  pri- 
vate biisiness  venture,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  "financial  In- 
terest, in  which  the  Federal  Government 
Is  Involved  In  no  participation,  save  and 
except  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment,  the  corporation  being  a 
public  utility,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is 
regulated  in  the  public  interest,  as  all 
other  public  utilities  are  and  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  difficult  to  see 
how  anyone  can  read  Jackson's  great 
veto  message,  and  the  sound  principles 
he  laid  down  In  that  veto  message  and 
not  be  thrilled  and  moved  by  it.  If  one 
reaches  the  conclusion,  as  I  think  most 
of  us  in  this  day  will  reach,  that  Jeu:k- 
son  was  right,  one  must  likewise  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  request  to  con- 
firm these  nominations  is  equally  wrong. 

With  these  ringing  words  of  Jackson, 
the  era  of  the  Banks  of  the  United  States 
was  brought  to  an  end.  The  Senate  was 
unable,  despite  the  frantic  efforts  of  Bid- 
dle to  regroup  his  forces,  to  find  the  votes 
either  to  overcome  or  circumvent  the 
veto. 

The  bank's  charter  expired  in  1836. 
Thereafter,  it  continued  to  operate  un- 
der charter  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
until  6  years  later,  in  1842.  as  the  result 
of  its  overextended  loans,  mismanage- 
ment, and  the  withdrawal  of  Federal 
favors.  It  collapsed. 

It  must  be  remembered.  In  considering 
this  brief  historical  Aetch  and  in  con- 


sidering the  constitutionality  of  this  pri- 
vate bank  for  profit,  that  the  purpose 
Congress  sought  to  achieve  in  creating 
the  national  banks  was  a  fundamentally 
governmental  one — that  is,  the  providins 
of  currency. 

This  fact,  alone,  distinguishes  the  na- 
tional banks  from  the  corporation  whose 
officials  we  are  now  considering.  The 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  as  In- 
corporator Bruce  Simdlun  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Space  Committee,  is  a 
regtilated  public  utility — hearings  at  85. 
Its  purpose  is  an  essentially  private  one, 
exactly  analogous  to  a  telephone  com- 
pany, or  power  company,  or  any  other 
pubUc  utiUty. 

Yet  even  if  the  case  of  the  national 
banks  was  not  distinguishable  from  the 
action  we  propose  to  take  today.  I  would 
still  urge  that  we  disregard  It. 

The  national  banks  were,  at  the  very 
least,  a  great  mistake.  Though  constitu- 
tional, they  were  unquestionably  an  in- 
apposite tool  for  performing  govern- 
mental responsibilities.  They  were  never 
revived  after  1836.  They  are  a  bad 
precedent. 

I  say  respectfully  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that,  in  my  judgment,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  does  not  cover  itself  with 
legal  distinction  by  using  them  as  a  prec- 
edent in  the  case  pending  before  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  that  merely  because 
the  Congress  long  ago  made  a  mistake  in 
creating  a  national  bank,  that  we  should 
comp>ound  the  felony  by  advising  and 
consenting  in  the  case  before  us  now. 

Even  more  Important,  however.  Is  the 
helpful  perspective  which  the  history  of 
the  national  banks  gives  us  with  respect 
to  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of 
private,  profit-seeking  businessmen. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  I  pointed  out 
that  the  Charter  of  1816.  like  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962.  pro- 
vided for  the  presidential  nomination  of 
20  percent  of  the  directors  of  a  private 
business,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

But,  though  the  Charter  of  1816  did 
not  require  It,  the  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  Presidentlally  appointed  direc- 
tors owed  their  primary  allegiance  to  the 
President,  not  to  the  corporation. 

That  Is  another  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  It  is  admitted  on 
both  sides  of  this  argument  today  that 
the  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
in  the  Satellite  Communications  Corp. 
owe  their  obligations  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  corpoitition.  They  do  not  owe  any 
obligation  to  the  President.  They  do 
not  owe  any  obligation  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  But  that 
was  not  true  of  the  National  Bank  Act. 
In  that  case  the  directors  owed  an  obli- 
gation to  the  President,  and  not  to  the 
corporation,  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  in  the  operation  of  the 
bank. 

In  1833,  the  four  incumbent  directors 
nominated  by  President  Jackson  were 
directed  by  the  President  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  practices  and  policies  of 
the  National  Bank.  They  did  so,  and  in 
the  report  which  they  submitted  criti- 
cized the  practices  of  the  bank  and  ad- 


vised that  the  Government  deposits  be 
wlthditiwn. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  give  the  Sen- 
ate a  clearer  proof  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  and  the  National  Bank  Corp. 
It  is  a  difference  that  ta  operative 
in  its  consequences.  It  is  a  difference 
which.  In  my  judgment,  destroys  the 
National  Bank  Act  as  a  precedent  hi  the 
case  before  us.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  imder  the  Bank  Act  had  the 
obligation  to  protect  the  governmental 
interest  in  the  national  bank.  There 
was  nothing  comparable  in  that  act  to 
the  Satellite  Communications  Act  of 
1962. 

The  result  of  this  action  Is  well  known. 
The  Senate  refused  to  advise  and  con- 
sent to  their  nomination.  The  reason 
for  this  refusal,  according  to  Senator 
Benton,  was  not  that  these  men  were 
in  any  way  unfit,  but  rather  that  they 
had  shown  their  loyalty  to  be  to  the 
President  and  not  to  the  bank. 

This  is  an  important  distinction.  Un- 
like the  Presidentlally  appointed  direc- 
tors of  the  national  bank,  the  loyalty  of 
the  Presidentlally  appomted  directors  of 
the  Ccmununications  Satellite  Corp.  will 
be  to  the  corporation  and  not  to  the 
President. 

That  has  been  admitted  here  today  on 
all  sides  in  the  debate. 

But  even  If  this  was  not  the  case,  there 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  demise 

of  these  bank  directors.     Suppose  that 
the  Presidential  apc>ointees  to  the  board 
of    directors    of    Uie    Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  were  to  reveal,  by  their 
acts,   that   their  loyalties  were   to   the, 
President     and     the     American    people 
rather  than  to  the  profitability  and  in- 
terests of  the  corporation.    Would  the 
Senate    then    refuse    to    confirm    their 
nominations,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the 
bank  directors.  130  years  ago? 
To  me.  it  is  unthinkable  that  It  would. 
Further,  the  implicit  conflict  which 
must  arise  between  public  and  private 
interests  of  Presidentlally  selected  and 
senatorially  confirmed  directors  of  a  pri- 
vate,  profit-seeking   business   is   docu- 
mented in  the  case  of  the  national  bank. 
In  1824,  the  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  wrote  to  Nicholas  Biddle.    In  his 
letter,  he  alluded  to  "interests  to  be  at- 
tended to  other  than  those  of  the  bank, 
especially  that  of  the  Government."  and 
went  on  to  say  that  he  "deemed  It  proper 
to  see  and  consult  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 
To  this  letter.  Biddle  replied: 
If  *   *  *  you  think  that  there  are  other 
Interests   to   t>e   attended   to   besides   those 
with  which  you  are  charged  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  bank,  we  deem  it  right  to 
correct     what     is     a     total     misapprehen- 
sion.  •    •    •   The   moment   this   apt>olntment 
[of    the    five    government    directors!    takes 
place  the  executive  has  completely  fulfilled 
Its  functions.     The  entire  responsibility   Is 
thenceforward  In  the  directors,  and  no  of- 
ficer of  the  Oovernment,  from  the  President 
downward,  has  the  least  right,  the  least  au- 
thority, the  least  pretense,  for  Interference 
in  the  concerns  of  the  bank.  •  •   •  This  in- 
vocation of  the  Oovernment,  therefore,  •  •  • 
is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  temper  and 
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iplrlt  wtilch  belong  to  tbe  oOcen  of  tha 
tMuik  and  the  instructions  of  thoee  who  cot« 
em  It,  MKl  vho  BboTild  be  at  all  times  pie- 
pared  to  eaecute  tbe  orders  of  tbe  board. 
In  direct  opposition,  if  need  be.  to  the  per- 
sonal interests  and  wishes  of  the  President 
and  every  officer  of  the  OoTcmment.  (Let- 
ter from  Blddle  to  Thomas  Swann,  Mar.  17. 
18M.  Senate  document.  SSd  Con«..  ad  sees. 
No.  17  (Tyler  Bep.).  a97-«a.  quoted  In 
Schleelnger.  the  i^e  of  Jackson,  76  (1946).] 

How  timely  to  the  situation  now  be- 
fore us  are  ttiese  words  of  Mr.  Biddle — 
written  more  than  a  century  ago.  And 
how  right  Mr.  Blddle  was. 

What  will  happen.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  time  comes — as  it  surely  will — that 
the  public  interest  demands  that  com- 
munications satellite  service  be  provided 
to  areas  of  the  world  which  will  be  un- 
economical from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
corporation?  Will  Mr.  Welch  write  to 
the  VS.  Senate  and  the  President  and 
the  American  people,  and  say — as  Mr. 
Biddle  said: 

If  *  *  ■  you  think  that  there  are  other  In- 
terests to  be  attended  to  besides  those  [of  the 
Cocnmunlcatlons  Satellite  Corp.],  we  deem  It 
right  to  correct  what  Is  a  total  misapprehen- 
sion. The  moment  the  appointment  [of  the 
three  dhrectors]  takes  place,  the  Executive 
has  completely  fulfilled  Its  fiinctlons.  The 
entire  responsibility  Is  thenceforward  In  the 
directors,  and  no  officer  of  the  Government, 
from  the  President  downward,  has  the  least 
right,  the  least  authority,  the  least  pretense, 
for  Interference  In  the  concerns  of  the 
(eorpomtlon). 

If  such  a  letter  is  writen.  it  will  be  a 
dark  day  for  the  American  people,  and  I 
hope  I  never  see  It.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
but  be  alarmed  by  the  statement  which 
Mr.  Sundlun  made  before  the  Senate 
Space  Committee,  which  I  will  read  in  a 
moment. 

That  Is  why  this  law  Is  so  unfair  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
OfBce  of  the  Presidency  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  Congress.  When  we 
passed  the  bill  last  year,  we  committed 
a  great  wrong  against  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency.  Instead  of  passing  upon 
these  nominations,  we  should  be  proceed- 
ing with  full  speed  ahead  to  amend  the 
commimications  satellite  law.  With  the 
present  temper  and  tempo  of  the  Senate. 
I  may  be  engaged  in  naught  but  a  par- 
liamentary and  legislative  gesture  by 
offering  such  amendments.  However,  at 
the  appropriate  time  they  will  be  offered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  am  going  to  do  what  I  can  to  take  out 
of  the  communications  satellite  law 
this  section  that  deals  with  Presidential 
i4>P0intment  of  directors  and  with 
Senate  confirmation  of  those  directors. 
It  is  Just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in 
history  gone  by  that  the  Biddle  point  of 
Tlew  is  likely  to  prevail. 

The  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
my  Judgment,  is  being  misused  in  the 
satellite  law.  The  c:Wef  Executive  of 
this  country,  elected  by  the  American 
pec^le,  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  a 
law  that  requires  him  to  commit  an  act 
of  form  that  has  no  substance  to  it. 

When  we  reqiiire  the  President  to  ap- 
point these  directors  and  the  Senate  to 
advlae  and  consent  to  their  confirma- 
tion, we  are  guilty  of  misleading  the 
American  public    The  American  people 
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are  not  gdng  to  take  the  time  to  study 
the  legalitlea  inrolved  and  the  legal  con- 
sequences and  procedures  set  totih  in 
a  law  SQCta  as  we  in  the  Senate  can  in 
the  progress  of  the  debate.  Therefore  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  act.  and  act 
speedily  on  the  amendment  of  the  satel- 
lite corporation  law  that  will  strike  from 
the  law  this  whole  section  that  deals  with 
the  matter  of  Presidential  appointment 
of  three  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

I  have  given  Instructions  to  my  staff 
to  present  to  legislative  counsel  my  re- 
quest for  the  drafting  of  an  amendment 
that  will  carry  out  the  intent  that  was 
jxist  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Returning  to  the  troubling  statement 
of  Mr.  Sundlun,  Senator  Caknon  had 
said  that  he  viewed  the  corporation  as 
being  not  an  entirely  private  corpora- 
tion, but  rather  semipublic  In  nature. 
Senator  SYMrwcTow  asked  Mr.  Sundlun 
if  he  agreed  with  that  view  and  Smidlim 
replied : 

No  sir.  I  think  that  this  corporation  U 
definitely  a  private  corporation,  but  In  view 
of  its  legislative  history  It  Is  certainly  Imbued 
with  what  the  Incorporators  have  time  and 
time  again  referred  to  and  are  cognizant  of. 
We  are  conscious  that  there  Is  a  strong  public 
Interest  factor  In  this  corporation.  But.  I 
siibmlt,  sir,  that  it  Is  really  and  act\ially  a 
private  corporation.      [Op.  clt.  at  88. J 

Shades  of  Biddle.  Sundhw  spc^e  as  a 
Blddle  In  connection  with  the  National 
Bank  Act  and  the  corporation  that  was 
created  thereby.  So  I  say.  the  straw  is 
in  the  wind.  Mr.  President.  Let  the 
Senate  take  notice  and  beware. 

To  summarize  my  remarks  on  the  prec- 
edential value  of  the  Legal  Tender  case 
and  the  national  banks,  let  me  repeat 
that  these  are  not  precedents  which 
Justify  our  plunging  recklessly  forward  to 
place  the  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
UJ5.  Senate  on  a  purely  private  busi- 
ness. If  the  lesson  of  history  Is  well 
learned,  we  will  use  these  precedents  to 
dissuade  ourselves  from  recommitting 
folly,  rather  than  as  justiflcaUon  for  an 
unconstitutional  act. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
When  the  Senate  confirms  the  officials 
of  a  private,  profit-seeking  business,  it 
puts  Its  stamp  of  approval  on  that  busi- 
ness and  says  to  the  American  people: 
"You  can  deal  with  this  corporation  as 
though  you  were  dealing  with  yoiu-  Gov- 
ernment." 

In  a  very  real  sense,  our  confirmation 
will  say  to  the  American  people:  "This 
corporation  is  like  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Government."  I  realize  full  well,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  act  specifically  says 
that  this  is  not  true — that  the  corpora- 
tlOTi  is  not  beholden  to  the  Government 
and  the  people,  but  rather  to  Its  own 
profitability. 

This  was  also  true,  however,  of  the 
national  banks.  Yet.  the  people  not 
unreasonably  believed  that  the  national 
bank  in  fact  represented  the  Govern- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  Nation  was.  in 
the  words  of  President  Jackson,  drawn 
to  the  brink  of  a  "fearful  commotion" 
which  threatened  "to  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Union." 


I  do  not  suggest  that  the  United  StatM 
caimot  weather  the  mistake  the  Senate 
will  make  if  it  confirms  these  "^m  infra 
We  weathered  the  naUonal  bMjTcrSi 
and  this,  too,  shall  pass. 

But.  I  do  urge  my  colleague  to  reflect 
on  the  inescapable  fact  that  our  confir- 
mation of  these  nominees  is  not  a  mean- 
ingless, pro  forma  act.  It  Is  one  with 
great  significance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. What  that  significance  will  be  can 
be  seen  by  reflecting  on  the  tiirbulent. 
nearly  disastrous  history  of  the  national 
banks.  ^^ 

I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject later. 

Ihough  the  charter  of  1816  included 
the  words  "advice  and  consent,**  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  using 
that  procedure  was  not  raised  in  any  of 
the  national  bank  cases.  Rather  those 
cases  turned  on  the  constitutionality  of 
extending  under  the  necessary  and  prop- 
er clause,  the  powers  of  Congress  con- 
ferred by  article  I  of  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  discuss  that  paragraph  be- 
cause  I  have  heard  It  said  In  conversa- 
tions in  this  body  today  that  the  action 
of  the  Court  on  the  charter  of  1816  Is  a 
precedent  in  respect  to  the  advice  and 
consent  clause  of  the  Constitution.  That 
is  not  a  legal  fact.  The  Court  did  not 
pass  on  the  advice  and  consent  clause. 
The  Court's  constitutional  decision  In 
the  Bank  Act  dealt  with  the  "necessary 
and  proper"  clause,  not  the  "advice  and 
consent"  clause. 

One  great  dlfflcxilty  of  lawyers,  from 
the  time  they  are  In  law  school  and 
throughout  their  practice.  Is  to  see  dif- 
ferences  In  precedents  and  to  understand 
the  limitation  of  a  court  decision  as  It 
presents  Itself  to  a  pleader  In  a  legal 
argument.  There  is  always  a  temptation 
for  a  lawyer  to  overuse  a  precedent  and 
to  read  into  a  court  decision  an  appli- 
cation of  the  decision  to  some  legal  prin- 
ciple or  rule  or  constitutional  provision 
when  such  application  Is  not  valid. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Senate,  today.  There  are 
those  who  are  laboring  under  the  com- 
pletely mistaken  viewpoint  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Bank 
Charter  case  of  1816.  that  the  Court  ruled 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  In- 
volved in  relation  to  the  advice -and -con- 
sent clause.  The  Court  did  no  such 
thing.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Bank  case,  in  respect  to 
the  point  of  constitutionality,  dealt  with 
an  entirely  different  clause  In  the  Con- 
stitution— the  "necessary  and  proper" 
clause.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  caught  that  distinc- 
tion in  the  NaUonal  Bank  case. 

Naturally,  it  cannot  be  Implied  that 
because  the  issue  was  not  raised  by  the 
Court,  the  application  of  article  n.  sec- 
tion 2.  to  the  conflrmatlon  of  the  nomina- 
tions of  private  businessmen  is  thereby 
deemed  constitutional. 

This  is  another  elementary  point  In 
interpreting  and  applying  the  Court  de- 
cision. There  are  lawyers  who  become 
so  overanxious  in  the  use  of  a  case  as  a 
precedent  that  they  fall  into  the  fal- 
lacious argument  that  because  the  Court 
in  a  decision  did  not  raise  an  issue  in 
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regard  to  the  constitutlonmllty  or  uncon- 
stitutionality of  one  aecUotx  of  the  Con- 
stitution, therefore  the  case  Is  to  be  in- 
terpreted as  an  affirmation  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  application  of 
that  section  under  the  operative  facts  of 
the  case  Is  constitutional.  That  does  not 
follow  at  alL  It  Is  basic  m  the  Inter- 
pretation of  a  legal  opinion  that  the  in- 
terpreter limit  himself  to  what  the  Court 
said,  and  not  seek  to  use  the  decision  for 
his  side  of  the  case  because  the  Court  did 
not  cover  some  other  point.  Silence  of 
the  Court  on  a  point  does  not  Justify 
interpreting  and  appljring  the  case  as  a 
precedent  in  support  of  counsel's  posi- 
tion in  his  brief. 

Another  case  which  discussed  the  ex- 
tension of  congressional  powers  con- 
ferred by  article  I,  was  Luxton  v.  North 
River  Bridge  Co.  (163  U.S.  525).  In 
that  case,  Congress  had  created  a  private 
company  to  erect  a  bridge  across  the 
Hudson  River.  Its  authority  to  do  so 
was  challenged  by  the  owner  of  the  land 
on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river  where 
tbe  bridge  would  connect. 

The  Court  upheld  the  constituttbnality 
of  the  act  which  created  the  bridge  com- 
pany, saying  that  Congress  had  the  au- 
thority to  create  private  companies  to 
build  bridges,  roads,  and  railroads  imder 
the  commerce  clause  and  the  "necessary 
and  proper"  clause.  Since,  however,  the 
act  did  not  require  Senate  advice  and 
consent  and  did '  not  require  the  con- 
firmation of  any  of  the  compsuiy's  of- 
ficers, the  issue  which  now  confronts  the 
Senate  was  not  reached  by  the  Court. 

Indeed,  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality imder  article  II.  section  2,  of 
the  Senate's  advising  and  consenting  to 
the  nomination  of  private  businessmen 
has  never  been  considered  by  the  Court. 
This  is  not  surprising  In  light  of  the  un- 
precedented nature  of  the  Commimica- 
tions Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

In  conversations  about  the  precincts 
of  the  Senate  today,  I  have  heard  Sena- 
tors say.  "Oh,  but  that  question  was 
settled  in  Lttxton  v.  North  River  Bridge 
Company  (153  U.S.  525)."  It  was  not. 
That  case  is  not  in  point.  In  the  Bridge 
Company  case,  the  act  in  question  did 
not  require  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  There  was  no  application  of 
article  II.  section  2.  so  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  lawyers,  particularly 
those  in  this  body,  are  heard  to  say  that 
this  case  is  in  any  way  a  precedent. 
Again.  I  am  far  from  convinced  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  fully  understands 
the  distinction  I  have  just  made;  but  It 
is  elementary  in  the  use  of  precedents. 

In  my  judgment,  no  reputable  lawyer 
would  get  very  far  in  a  courtroom  if,  on 
the  limited  point  that  I  am  raising  in 
my  argument  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  that  section  of  the  Satellite  Act  which 
requires  Senate  confirmation  of  Presi- 
dential appointments  of  directors  to  a 
private  business  corporation  were  ever 
put  before  the  court,  he  were  to  cite  the 
Luxton  case.  I  can  hear  the  court  say 
to  counsel,  "On  what  basis  do  you  argue 
that  Luxton  against  North  River  Bridge 
Company  Is  a  precedent  to  be  considered 
by  the  court  in  passing  judgment  on 
whether  Article  n.  section  2.  of  the  Con- 


stitution has  been  violated  by  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act?'*  I  am  sure 
that  with  that  question,  the  lawyer's  Jaw 
would  drop,  because  he  would  be  cau^t 
without  a  rebuttal. 

That  case  has  no  application  here. 

I  wish  to  repeat  that  the  question  of 
constitutionality,  under  article  n.  sec- 
tion 2,  of  the  Senate's  advising  and  con- 
senting to  the  nomination  of  private 
businessmen  has  never  been  considered 
by  the  IJB.  Supreme  Court.  That  is  not 
surprising,  in  light  of  the  unprecedented 
situation  imder  the  Satellite  Act  of  1962. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  argued 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have  authority  to  regulate  bridges  and 
roads  under  the  commerce  clause,  or 
that  anyone  will  argue  that  the  Federal 
Government  lacks  authority  to  build  and 
operate  bridges  and  roads,  if  that  Is  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Indeed,  it  is  absolutely  clear  to  me 
that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  authority  to  build  and  operate  a 
space  satellite  communications  system,  if 
it  so  desires.  Senators  will  recall.  I  am 
sure,  that  I  argued  rather  extensively 
last  session  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  only  has  this  authority  but. 
indeed,  has  the  responsibility  and  should 
build  the  satellite  communications  sys- 
tem and  then  enter  into  contracts  or 
leases  with  private  companies  for  the 
operation. 

But,  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to  give 
the  Senate's  stamp  of  approval  to  the 
incorporators  and  directors  of  a  private, 
profit-seeking  corporation,  through  the 
use  of  the  procedure  of  advice  and  con- 
sent, spelled  out  in  article  n,  section  2. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing 
in  article  n,  section  2,  or  elsewhere  in 
the  Constitution  which  prohibits  Con- 
gress from  specifying  a  procedure  like 
that  set  forth  in  article  n,  section  2  for 
manning  the  corporate  positions  which 
Congress  has  validly  created.  But  I 
urge  Senators  to  recall  the  most  basic 
proposition  of  constitutional  law: 

Congress  has  authority  to  do  only  thoee 
things  which  the  Constitution  ^ves  It  au- 
thority to  do.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Con- 
stitution falls  to  prohibit  Congress  tram. 
exercising  authority  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  has  such  authority.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Powers  not  vested  In  the  Federal 
Oovernment  are  specifically  withheld  from 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and  are  reserved 
for  the  States. 

I  said  this  before,  but  let  me  repeat  it: 
If  the  Senate's  advice  and  consent  were 
necessary  to  the  proper  regulation  of  In- 
terstate communications  commerce  in 
the  space  satellite  fleld,  it  would  be 
proper  for  the  Senate  to  give  it.  But 
there  is  simply  no  Justiflcation  for  say- 
ing that  a  private,  profit-seeking  corpo- 
ration. Irrespective  of  whether  it  Is  cre- 
ated by  an  act  of  Congress,  requires 
Senate  advice  and  consent  in  order  for 
its  officials  to  operate  effectively  and 
profitably. 

It  is  not  the  burden  of  those  of  us  who 
oppose  confirmation  to  show  that  the 
Constitution  does  not  prohibit  it.  It  is 
the  burden  of  those  who  support  confir- 
mation to  prove  that  it  is  necessary  to 
ignore  the  meaning  of  article  n,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution. 


Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  point, 
Mr.  E>resident.  We  are  not  dealing  with 
an  article  I,  section  8.  problem.  No  ques- 
tion about  the  powers  conferred  on  Con- 
gress by  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  confronting  us  now.  No  one 
denies  that  Congress  has  the  power  to 
create,  own.  and  operate  a  satellite  com- 
munications system. 

The  single  question  before  us  is  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Senate's  advising 
and  consenting  to  the  nommations  of 
private  businessmen.  This  is  a  problem 
which  arises  under  article  n,  section  2. 
which  is  the  secticm  of  the  Constitution 
in  which  the  procedure  of  advice  and 
consent  is  spelled  out — and  nowhere  else 
in  the  Constitution. 

It  follows  that  we  are  not  required  to 
determine  whether  the  Senate  has  au- 
thority to  insert  new  words  m  any  other 
section  of  the  Constitution.  Obviously, 
it  does  not. 

But,  I  repeat,  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  words  "advice  and  consent"  are  al- 
ready in  the  Constitution.  They  are  re- 
served to  treaties  and  officials  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  agreed  that  the 
nominees  before  us  are  not  officials  of 
the  United  States.  Clearly,  they  are  not 
treaties.  Therefore,  the  only  question 
which  demands  our  decision  Is  whether 
there  is  any  constitutional  justification 
for  the  Senate  to  unilaterally  extend  its 
authority  beyond  the  clear  limits  im- 
ix)sed  on  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Despite  this  seemingly  straightfor- 
ward proposition  which  the  Senate  is 
called  upon  to  decide,  I  have  heard  it 
argued  that  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent is  a  very  modest  exercise  of  power, 
in  light  of  the  Anglo-American  history 
of  creation  of  monopolies  by  the  sover- 
eign. 

Support  for  this  argument  is  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  Act  of  1862.  12  Stat.  489,  as 
amended  in  13  Stat.  356.  Again,  this 
alleged  precedent  does  not  involve  arti- 
cle n,  section  2,  confirmation.  Nonethe- 
less, I  wish  to  discuss  it.  because  I  believe 
that  there  Is  guidance  for  us  in  the  ap- 
proach adopted  by  Congress  in  that  100- 
year-old  statute. 

Under  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Act. 
as  amended,  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  appoint,  not  three,  but  five  di- 
rectors of  a  corporation.  But  the  act 
specifically  directed  that  the  directors 
appointed  by  the  President  should  "be 
denominated  directors  on  the  part  of  the 
Government"— 12  Stat.  489,  491. 

There  is  no  such  language  in  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  of  1962;  no 
such  authority  is  vested  in  the  directors; 
and  there  was  not  intent  to  do  so — as 
was  made  very  clear  by  the  debates  last 
summer. 

From  the  beginning,  the  intention  of 
the  advocates  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Act  was  to  vest  the  corpora- 
tion with  complete  power  as  a  private 
corporation,  subject  to  regulation  as  a 
public  utility,  and  to  divest  the  Federal 
Government  of  any  governmental  inter- 
est in  the  corporation.  But,  mistakenly 
and  unfortunately.  Congress  went 
through  the  form  of  including  a  provi- 
sion that  the  President  appoint  three 
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members  of  the  board  of  directors.  In 
dolnff  80.  Coasreas  abused  axxl  wronced 
the  OfBce  of  the  President  of  the  Ututed 
States.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  can 
ever  Justify  taking  such  advantage  of 
the  Office  of  the  Preaklent  of  the  United 
States  by  asking  the  President  to  go 
through  what  amounts,  in  fact,  to  an 
empty  legal  gesture.  Congress  did  not 
do  80  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Act  of  1M3.  for  in  that 
case,  in  which  five  directors  were  to  be 
appointed.  Congress  specifically  provided 
that  those  directors  were  q)eciflcally  to 
be  denominated  directors  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovemment. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  It  was  made  clear 
in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  Act 
that  the  Presidentially  appointed  direc- 
tors were  lieholden  to  the  President,  the 
people,  and  the  public  interest,  not  to 
the  private,  profit  motives  of  the  rail- 
road company.  Moreover,  that  act  re- 
quired no  advice  and  consent  by  the 
Senate. 

So  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  being  cited 
in  this  debate  as  a  precedent,  masmuch 
as  the  five  directors  appointed  by  the 
President  under  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way Act  did  not  have  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

In  1864,  after  2  years  of  experience 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Act.  an 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
which  increased  the  responsibilities  to 
the  people  of  the  Government  directors. 
It  increased  the  number  of  presidentially 
appointed  directors  to  25  percent  of  the 
total  board  membership.  Further,  it 
provided: 

At  least  one  of  said  Oovernment  directors 
shall  be  placed  on  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  said  company,  and  at  least  one  on 
every  special  committee  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed. The  Oovemment  directors  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  In  answer  to  any  Inquiries 
he  may  make  of  them,  touching  the  condi- 
tion, management,  and  progress  of  the  work, 
and  shall  conmiunicate  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  at  any  time,  such  information 
as  should  be  in  the  posseealon  of  the  Depart- 
ment. They  shall,  as  often  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  management  of  the  line,  visit  all  por- 
tions of  the  line  of  road,  whether  built  or 
sinreyed;  and  while  absent  from  home,  at- 
tending to  their  duties  as  directors,  shall 
be  paid  their  actxial  traveling  expenses,  and 
be  allowed  and  paid  such  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  their  time  actually  employed 
as  the  board  of  directors  may  decide  (13 
SUt.  361-62). 

These  men  were  real  Oovemment  di- 
rectors. They  were  responsible  to  the 
people  and  to  the  Government.  I  would 
have  had  no  hesitation  to  have  advised 
and  consented  to  their  nominations — 
although,  as  I  have  said,  that  was  not 
required  under  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Act. 

By  requiring  that  these  Government 
directors  report  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, Congress  eliminated  any  question 
of  a  built-in  conflict  of  interest  and  in- 
sured that  the  crisis  of  the  Jackson  ad- 
ministration would  not  be  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  that  Railroad  Act  Is  no 
precedent  in  the  present  case.  Yet  to- 
day I  have  heard  Senators  in  conversa- 
tions argue  that  it  is.    I  again  express 
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great  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  fully  appa-eciates  the  fact 
that  it  la  not  a  precedent  In  the  case 
vhlch  we  are  dlscuaslnc. 

What  is  there  in  common  between  the 
two  cases?  The  two  types  of  corpora- 
tions are  entirely  diflerait.  One  is  a 
Satellite  Corp..  a  100-percent  private 
business  corporation.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Corp.  was  a  mixed  corporation 
with  Government  responslbiliUes.  rights, 
and  interests.  Five  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  were  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  cases  wash  out  immediately 
when  we  look  at  the  difference  in  opera- 
tive facts  so  far  as  the  precedential  ques- 
tior  Is  *'oncemed. 

The  next  great  diflTerence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
advice  and  consent  requirement  of  the 
law  is  that  in  the  Union  Pacific  Corp. 
case  th*re  was  no  requirement  of  advice 
and  consent:  in  the  Satellite  Act  of  1962 
there  is  such  a  requirement.  The  debate 
relates  to  the  application  of  that  require- 
ment under  article  11.  section  2.  Again 
I  say  most  respectfully  that  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  permit  my  opponents  in  the  de- 
bate to  vary  from  the  limitation  of  the 
debate,  for  the  debate  Is  limited  to  a 
consideration  of  whether  the  section  of 
the  satellite  law  of  1962  that  requires 
confirmation  of  the  President's  appoint- 
ment of  businessmen  to  a  private  busi- 
ness corporation  is  constitutional. 

If  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
required  that  the  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed Incorporators  and  directors  act 
"on  the  part  of  the  Government."  I  would 
be  Inclined  to  believe  that  they  might 
then  be  considered  officers  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  article  n, 
section  2.  But,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act's  clear  purport  is  to  require  exactly 
the  opposite:  that  is,  that  the  Presiden- 
tially appointed  incorporators  and  direc- 
tors be  beholden  to  the  private  profit 
interests  of  the  corporation. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Javits  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  digress 
from  my  manuscript  for  a  moment  to 
note  that  I  could  not  be  paid  a  greater 
honor  than  to  have  the  former  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  while  I  make  my 
constitutional  argument.  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate his  presence.  I  want  him  to 
know  that,  along  with  my  appreciation, 
goes  a  very  sincere  apology.  I,  too,  re- 
gret that  It  is  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, as  I  explained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  speech,  to  make  my  argument 
at  this  late  hour  so  that  it  may  be  in  the 
Record  and  on  the  desks  of  the  Senators 
prior  to  a  possible  vote  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  my  good  friend  from  New 
Yoiic  will  know  that  that  apology  Is  a 
very  sincere  one.  Yet  I  also  quickly  add 
that,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  a  clear 
duty  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  Issue  to  make  our  case  tonight, 
for  we  are  making  a  case,  as  far  as  our 
intention  and  motivation  Is  concerned, 
that  we  hope  will  be  the  legislative  basis 
for    a    consideration    by    the    Supreme 


Court  in  due  course  of  time  of  the  coo. 

stitutlonal  issue  that  we  are  raisins  m  th* 
debate.  •««» 

I  am  seriously  considering  introducing 
at  the  proper  time,  an  amendment  tofibe 
Communications  SateUlte  Act  which  wffl 
adopt  the  langiiage  of  the  Union  Padfie 
Railroad  Co.  act  and  require  that  the 
Presidentially  nominated  directors  'nw 
denominated  directors  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovemment."  Under  such  an  amend- 
ment, the  three  Presidential  nominees 
will  be  transformed  frran  servants  of 
private  profit  motives  into  servants  of 
the  public  interest  and  the  Oovemment 

But  in  considering  the  possibility  at 
introducing  that  amendment  I  have  al- 
ready made  clear  to  the  staff  that  we  can- 
not stop  with  that,  for  if  we  make  that 
approach  to  an  amendment  of  the  Oom- 
municaUons  Satellite  Act  of  1962,  we 
shall  have  to  revamp  it  also  In  a  good 
many  of  its  other  sections.  If  we  would 
place  Oovemment  responsibilities  upon 
the  three  directors  nominated  by  the 
President.  I  believe  it  should  become 
clear  to  all  that  we  shall  have  to  revamp 
the  act  also  in  regard  to  the  role  of  the 
Oovemment  in  the  development  of  a 
communications  satellite  sirstem.  I  stfll 
think  that  the  soimdest  way  to  do  it  is  to 
have  the  Government  develop  the  satel- 
lites through  NASA  or  some  other  Oov- 
emment agency  and  then  to  have  the 
Oovemment  lease  the  satellites  for  op> 
eration  to  private  industry. 

With  passage  of  a  little  more  time, 

1  am  stu-e  we  shall  all  be  surprised  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  will  want  to  take  a  second 
vote  on  this  question,  for  I  am  satisfied 
they  are  hearing  from  the  people. 
Wherever  I  go  in  this  country  not  only 
do  I  find  that  questions  are  being  raised 
about  the  satellite  communications  law 
of  1962,  but  also  I  am  beconUng  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  the  people  are 
ahead  of  the  Congress  on  this  issue,  and 
that  American  public  opinion  does  not 
approve  of  what  the  Congress  and  th« 
President  did  last  year.  With  further 
discussion  of  this  subject  in  the  next 

2  or  3  years  we  shall  find  a  public  de- 
mand for  rewriting  of  the  communica- 
tions satellite  S3rstem  law  which  win 
protest  the  public  interest,  which  the 
present  law.  in  my  Judgment,  does  not  do. 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  had  time  to 
reflect  on  this  bill,  I  believe  there  will  be 
support  for  such  amendments,  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  fact  that  we  win 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  appropriate 
$51  million  for  NASA  research  in  space 
satellite  communications,  most  of  which 
will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  private 
corporation. 

I  said  in  the  debate  last  year  that  one 
of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  law  is 
that  it  gives  an  implied  assurance  to  a 
private  corporation  that  the  Oovem- 
ment will  subsidize  It,  at  least  indirectly. 
As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  the  corporation  gets  into 
financial  difficulty  the  argument  will  be 
made,  "With  the  President  appointing 
three  directors,  of  course  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  come  to  the  financial  assist- 
ance of  the  private  corporation  and  bail 
it  out." 
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The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
tjave  the  law  amended  so  that  if  there 
t5  to  be  a  pouring  of  American  money 
into  the  system  the  Public  Treasury  will 
t)e  protected. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  we 
ibould  appropriate  $51  mllUon  for  NASA 
research  in  space  satellite  communica- 
tions v;hen  the  profits  from  such  re- 
search are  to  be  collected  by  a  private 
corporation  created  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  there  is  growing  concern 
about  the  Federal  handout  aspects  of 
this  corporation  among  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  supported  the  Communlca- 
tioDS  Satellite  Act,  last  year. 

Doctor  Dryden  testified  before  the 
commerce  Committee: 

I  think  the  Government  will  have  to 
carry  a  large  part  of  the  experimental  de- 
velopment for  a  while  because  It  Is  necessary 
to  stady  a  number  of  alternatives. 

I  make  this  remark  not  In  any  derogation 
of  TBlstar.  but  we  have  had  many  experl- 
gaem  where  we  have  launched  one  succeasful 
MteUlte,  only  to  be  greeted  later  by  the 
other  difficulties.  (Hearings,  Satellite  Com- 
mtinlcatlons  67  (1063).) 

During  the  course  of  those  hearings, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PtfToax]  made  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

How  if  ultimately  all  of  this  Is  going  to 
{all  within  the  control  and  province  of  this 
private  corporation,  that  will  be  in  biisiness 
(or  profit,  then  my  question  Is  why  shouldn't 
sU  ot  the  research  and  development  be  sus- 
stalned  by  the  stockholders,  who  ultimately 
will  get  the  benefit  of  this  investment? 

I  am  not  saying  that  research  Is  not  in 
the  public  Interest.  All  I  am  dlscttsslng  is 
who  Is  going  to  pay  for  It.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  administration — and  I  was  the  man 
wtko  bad  to  Introduce  the  bill  on  the  floor — 
tlie  administration  made  a  very  important 
dsdsion,  when  it  decided  this  would  be  a 
private  corporation,  and  they  should  be  In 
tbe  field  of  operating  this  commercial 
natutt. 

Now  the  big  question  Is,  having  made  this 
decision,  which  is  a  decision  that  was  made 
in  order  to  afford  private  enterprise  the  op- 
portunity to  come  Into  this  field,  under  a 
monopolistic  venture,  to  do  this  In  the  pub- 
lic interest,  under  Government  supervision, 
why  shouldn't  all  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment that  will  lead  ultimately  to  this 
operable  system,  be  done  by  the  private 
corporation.  Why  Is  it  necessary  to  use  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  order  to  do  It,  and  then 
make  a  contribution  to  this  private 
corporation? 

I  am  not  discouraging  this  at  all,  but  I 
am  wondering  here  what  the  line  of  demar- 
eaUon  Is  going  to  be,  who  Is  going  to  pay 
for  it.  And  we  were  led  to  believe  when  we 
formed  this  corporation,  practically  all  of 
ttils  work — that  Is  research  and  develop- 
ment— would  be  undertaken  by  this  private 
corporation,  because  we  said  America  has 
grown  on  private  industry,  so  let  private  in- 
dustry do  It. 

Now  we  are  being  confronted  here  today, 
that  In  all  likelihood  a  lot  of  taxpayers*  money 
Is  going  to  be  spent  anyway. 

This  lends  credence  to  the  argtmient  made 
hy  some  people  who  opposed  thU  legislation, 
who  Bald  this  is  premature.  They  said  we 
ought  to  wait  and  see  what  we  find  out  and 
then  see  what  we  are  giving  away.  I  hope 
we  don't  get  into  that  debate  again.  (Id.  at 
58-9,  83-4.) 
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On  the  same  point,  the  Senator  fran 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AirsataoH)  said,  at  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sdenees  Com- 
mittee hearings: 

Somebody  has  got  to  make  an  answer  as 
to  whether  this  touches  or  doss  not  touch 
the  questions  constantly  raised  in  the  de- 
bates and  discussions  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  order  to  make  this  a  prof- 
itable venture  for  those  people  who  do  not 
have  to  Invest  any  of  their  own  money — 
that  Is,  the  communications  carriers.  (Hear- 
ings, Nominations  of  Incorporators  73 
(1»«3).) 

Corporation  Incorporator  Sam  Harris 
testified  before  the  Commerce  Committee 
that  the  corporation  has  not  decided 
whether  or  not  it  feels  obligated  to  reim- 
burse NASA  for  the  research  NASA  has 
done  and  will  do — hearings.  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Incorporators  68  (1963). 

I  do  not  know  why  anyone  thinks  It 
would  decide  to  do  it  if  it  does  not  have  to 
do  it.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  Ju- 
dicial notice  that  most  private  btisinesses 
Will  take  what  they  can  get.  They  will 
not  say  to  Uncle  Sam,  "Oh,  please  do  not 
give  it  to  us."  They  will  not  say  to  Uncle 
Sam  voluntarily.  "We  want  to  reimburse 
you." 

That  is  not  the  way  American  corpora- 
tions work.  This  is  not  said  sarcasti- 
cally or  critically,  for  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  American  corporations  have  the 
primary  obligation  of  advancing  the 
profit  interests  of  their  stockholders.  If 
they  can  get  Uncle  Sam  to  pay  the  re- 
search bill,  why  should  they  not  do  so? 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
as  shortsighted  as  I  think  it  was  in  pass- 
ing a  satellite  law  without  protecting  the 
American  public,  it  is  the  Congress  and 
not  the  corporation  which  should  take 
the  criticism.  I  say  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. "You  ought  to  heap  it  on  the  Con- 
gress with  tremendous  force,  because 
Congress  has  not  written  mto  the  law 
the  necessary  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  in  connection  with  expend- 
itures by  NASA  and  the  research  on 
satellite  development." 

The  act  is  silent  on  reimbursals,  except 
with  regard  to  research  done  by  NASA 
at  the  request  of  the  corporation. 

Dr.  Dryden  also  told  the  Commerce 
Committee  that  the  corp>oration  should 
not  be  required  to  pay  for  all  the  research 
and  development  which  goes  into  creat- 
ing a  profitmaking  satellite  system: 

Dr.  Dbtdkn.  I  think  a  real  problem  is  tbe 
public  Interest  in  early  obtaining  of  such 
a  satellite  system.  I  think  that  without  the 
Government's  participation,  such  a  system 
would  be  delayed  for  very  many  years. 

Senator  Momotrtrr.  This  Is  Just  the  re- 
verse of  why  I  voted  for  the  Telstar  bill.  I 
felt  private  Indxistry  would  have  more  flexi- 
bility, greater  speed,  more  initiative,  greater 
risk  taking  than  the  Government  would. 
Now  you  tell  us  that  this  Is  going  to  sit 
back  and  be  a  paper  corporation  while  the 
Oovernment  does  all  of  the  shots.  (Hear- 
ings. Satellite  Communications  60   (1063).) 

In  view  of  these  expressions  of  grave 
concern  by  such  distinguished  propo- 
nents of  the  act  as  Senators  Pastobs, 
Anderson,  and  Monkonet,  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  at  least 
minimum  improvements  in  this  act.    I 


share  the  concern  of  my  coUeaguea.  I 
know  that  we  will  all  have  more  to  say 
on  this  subject  when  Vbm  NASA  appro- 
IHlation  comes  up  for  debate.  After  all. 
$51  miUion  in  a  single  year  is  a  lot  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  give  away. 

At  the  very  least,  designating  three 
of  the  corporation's  directors  as  "Oov- 
emment directors,"  as  was  done  In  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Act  of 
1862,  will  insure  a  miwimnm  responsibil- 
ity to  the  people  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding,  Mr. 
President.  So  long  as  the  corporation 
exists  in  its  present  form,  It  will  always 
have  its  hand  out  for  doles  from  the 
Oovemment  grab  bag.  The  corporation 
has  no  assets.  It  probably  will  have 
none  for  years.  It  cannot  pay  its  own 
way. 

There  will  always  be  a  hidden  subsidy, 
so  long  as  we  keep  the  corporation  in  its 
present  form — and  I  am  against  It.  If, 
however,  we  must  endure  this  unhappy 
form  of  corporation — which  is  neither 
fish  nor  fowl — let  us  at  least  return  to 
the  precedent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  Act  so  that  this  grab- 
bag  style  of  private  business  will  not  be 
possible. 

I  have  heard  other  arguments  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Senate's  confirming  nominations 
of  private  businessmen.  I  have  heard  it 
said,  for  example,  that  the  President  in 
canying  out  his  executive  functions  may 
consult  with  whomever  he  pleases. 

The  source  of  this  rather  obvious  and 
not  very  helpful  platitude  is.  apparently, 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  Peyton 
Ford,  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  in 
1949— Senate  Report  No.  232,  81st  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  page  20.  That  memo- 
randum was  prepared  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  present  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  with  respect  to  an 
entirely  unrelated  question,  to  wit:  Can 
Congress  constitutionally  effect  its  dis- 
approval of  a  plan  to  reorganize  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  by 
a  simple  resolution  of  either  House,  or 
by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  both 
Houses? 

No  one  for  a  minute  suggests — perish 
the  thought — that  the  President  should 
be  prohibited  from  talking  to  anyone  he 
wants.  Heaven  knows,  Mr.  Ford  was 
correct  when  he  observed: 

The  President  frequently  consults  with 
congressional  leaders  •  •  •  even  on  matters 
which  may  be  considered  solely  within  the 
pvirview  of  the  Executive. 

Indeed,  it  is  reassiu-ing  to  know  that 
Congress  is  still  being  consulted  by  the 
President,  fr<Mn  time  to  time.  Just  as  it 
was  in  1949. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  I  find  these 
rather  oblique  pearls  of  wisdom  not  very 
helpful  in  determining  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Senate's  unilateral  extension 
of  article  n.  section  2,  beyond  the  clear 
meaning  of  that  article  and  its  legis- 
lative purpose. 

I  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  raised  no  objection  to  our  con- 
firming these  individuals.  Indeed,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  members  of  the 
executive  branch   actively  participated 
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In  the  Communication  Satellite  Act's 
drafttng  and  actively  solicited  Its  pas- 
sage; and  in  lli^t  of  the  fact  that  the 
President,  himself,  selected  these  nomi- 
nees; I  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  he 
did  object. 

Further.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
Congress,  had  it  so  desired,  might  have 
accorded  the  President  no  voice  whatso- 
ever in  the  appointment  of  these  incor- 
porators. Indeed,  if  the  corporation  is 
to  be  purely  private,  this  is  exactly  what 
should  have  been  done  in  order  to  dis- 
pel the  strong  suggestion  created  by 
Presidential  nomination  that  the  Presi- 
dent's appointees  somehow  will  guaran- 
tee that  the  corporation  will  seek  to  serve 
the  public  interest  rather  than  its  own 
pecuniary  interests. 

But  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  of  my 
colleagues  would  care  to  argue  that  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  not  objected, 
or  the  fact  he  might  have  been  excluded 
altogether,  enhances  the  constitutional- 
ity of  an  unconstitutional  statute  one 
whit. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  a  few  nonprofit  corporations  created 
under  title  36.  some  of  which  prescribe 
the  names  of  individuals  who  shall  con- 
stitute such  corporations.  To  give  a  few 
typical  examples:  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  the  Military  Chaplains  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Conference 
on  Citizenship. 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  of  any  of 
these  corporations  requiring  for  their 
incorporators  and  directors  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Nor  am  I 
as  much  concerned  about  the  Senate's 
role  in  the  creation  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions as  I  am  with  its  role  in  the  creation 
of  private,  profit-seeking  corporations 
which  have,  by  their  very  nature,  a  built- 
in  conflict  of  interest  with  the  common 
weal. 

Indeed.  I  am  aware  of  no  precedent 
in  the  entire  history  of  our  coimtry — 
with  the  exception  of  the  national 
banks — for  the  requiring  of  the  advice 
and  c(Xisent  of  the  Senate  to  the  hiring 
of  private  businessmen.  Even  if  such 
precedents  existed,  however,  I  would  still 
argue  that  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has 
in  the  past  done  an  unconstitutional  act 
is  no  Jiistiflcation  for  us.  today,  to  repeat 
that  transgression. 

As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  still  no  answer 
to  the  old  maxim  that  two  wrongs  never 
make  a  right. 

In  the  situation  before  us,  as  in  so 
many,  many  others,  the  clear  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  dictates  of 
public  policy  and  conunonsense  are  co- 
ordinate. For  us  to  confirm  these  pri- 
vate businessmen  would  create  the  false 
impression  that  they  and  the  corpora- 
tion will  quest  after  the  common  good, 
and  not  personal  profit  and  advance- 
ment. Article  n,  section  2,  prevents  this 
false  impression  from  being  created. 

Another  point,  brought  out  by  the  At- 
torney General  in  the  aforequoted  letter 

to  the  President,  and  one  which  I  have 
heard  discussed  by  some  of  my  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  the  Senate,  is 
the  fact  that  Senators  are  nominated  by 
the  President  to  act  as  Ambassadors  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  negotiating  com- 


missionen,  and  to  other  pulillc  offices 
while  they  are  still  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, aomebow  sheds  light  on  the  situa- 
tion betore  us.  The  problem  raised  by 
such  situations  relates  to  article  I.  sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
hibits simultaneoiis  inciunbency  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  in  "any  office 
under  the  United  States." 

It  is  true  that  that  section  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  construed  to  per- 
mit what  might  seem  at  first  glance  to 
be  a  simultaneous  incumbency.  But 
the  basis  of  such  construction  is  that 
a  United  Nations  ambassadorship  and 
other  comparable  positions  are  not  "of- 
fices" within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Moreover,  these  are  positions 
of  public  trust  and  responsibility,  not 
private,  profit-seeking  ventiu-es. 

Further,  with  respect  to  positions  such 
as  XJJS.  ambassadors.  Senators  partici- 
pate in  the  capacity  of  observers  for  the 
Congress.  We  are  carrying  out.  if  it  is 
a  Senate  appointment,  a  senatorial  duty; 
if  a  Representative  is  appointed,  he  car- 
ries out  the  duty  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  are  ob- 
servers for  the  Congress.  Such  Members 
of  Congress  appointed  to  represent  the 
Congress  in  the  United  Nations  are 
obliged  to  report  back  to  the  Congress 
on  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations 
as  they  relate  to  pending  and  passed 
legislation. 

Actually,  therefore,  the  position  of  an 
ambassador  to  the  UN.  is  a  post  of  ob- 
servation, and  not  a  separate  position, 
unrelated  to  senatorial  duties.  Needless 
to  say,  Senators  receive  no  compensation 
for  filling  such  posts  of  observation. 

Someone  might  challenge  that  state- 
ment by  pointing  out  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, when  they  are  sent  to  the 
United  Nations,  receive  per  diem  allow- 
ances to  cover  their  expenses,  to  the 
extent  that  the  per  diem  allowance 
covers  expenses.  That  is  not  a  salary. 
It  is  an  expense  allowance  that  the  Sen- 
ate Itself  provides  Senators  when  they 
travel  outside  the  precincts  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  in  canying  out  congres- 
sional duties.  If  a  Senator  attends  a 
congressional  hearing  in  Chicago,  or  is 
sent  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  or 
the  world,  on  congressional  busin«>ss,  he 
receives  a  per  diem  allowance  to  cover 
his  expenses.  He  does  not  get  a  second 
salary.  So  my  statement  that  Senators 
receive  no  compensation  for  filling  such 
posts  of  observation  is  an  accurate  state- 
ment. 

There  is  no  question  about  what  is 
and  is  not  an  ofSce  with  respect  to  the 
nominees  now  being  considered.  These 
incorporators  and  directors  are  nominees 
for  a  private  offlce,  not  a  public  office. 

Nor  is  there  any  question  about  the 
profit-seeking— as  opposed  to  public 
interest — nature  of  the  position  to  which 
they  aspire.  The  act  itself  makes  clear 
that  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

is  a  profit-seeking  corporation  and  not 
an  agency  or  establishment  of  the 
United  States. 

With  all  deference,  therefore.  I  suggest 
that  the  Attorney  General's  argximent  is 
not  in  point  and,  particularly,  that  his 
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citation  to  the  work  by  Professor  Corwln 
"The  President:  Office  and  Powers- 
fine  as  we  all  know  it  to  be.  is  compleSr 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  our  con- 
stitutional  authority  to  confirm  private 
profit-seeking,  businessmea  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Professor  Corwln  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  his  argument  ia 
here  irrelevant. 

It  has  no  value  in  a  discussion  of  this 
issue.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  should  cite  it  in  connection 
with  this  case.  I  shall  await  with  some 
interest  the  offering  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  such  citations  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  if,  as.  and  when  thla 
issue  gets  before  the  Court.  I -believe  I 
can  hear  some  of  the  questions  that  will 
be  asked  of  the  Solicitor  General  or  the 
Attorney  General  from  the  bench — little 
penetrating  questions  like,  "Mr.  Coimael, 
what  has  that  citation  to  do  with  the  is- 
sue before  the  Court?"  There  is  nothing 
more  deflating  to  a  lawyer  when  he  is 
caught  citing  a  case  that  has  no  rele- 
vancy to  the  issue  before  the  court. 

That  is  why  I  express  such  disappoint- 
ment in  the  memorandum  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  submitted  to  the 
President  in  tills  matter. 

I  hope  the  President  will  give  some 
very  serious  consideration  to  the  friendly 
and  intended-to-be  helpful  suggestions 
that  those  of  us  in  op[>osition  to  the  ap- 
plication of  article  II.  section  2  to  these 
nominations  are  making  to  him  today. 
We  have  complete  confidence  that  if  the 
President  will  put  his  brilliant  mind  to 
work  on  the  legal  problems  involved  and 
the  very  important  public  policy  prob- 
lems involved  he  will  be  urging  drastic 
revisions  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  mention  that  I 
note  in  the  Attorney  General's  letter  to 
the  President  a  quoted  exchange  between 
two  Congressmen  which  took  place  some 
65  years  ago.  Let  me  read  that  exchange 
to  you: 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  that  to  be  officer* 
of  the  United  States  they  mvist  be  appointed 
by  the  Prestdent  and  conflrmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate or  be  appointed  by  coiirta  of  law  or  by 
the  heads  of  some  one  of  the  departments? 

Mr.  MooDT.  Tes. 

Mr.  SicrrH.  The  point  I  would  like  to  hare 
you  answer  Is  whether  It  U  necessary,  to  con- 
stitute a  person  an  ofllcer  under  authority  of 
the  United  States,  that  he  shall  have  been 
appointed  in  that  way? 

Mr  MoooT.  That  Is  my  opinion.  I  would 
not.  however,  adopt  the  converse  proposition, 
that  everybody  appointed  In  this  manner  wu 
necessarily  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
(H.  Rept.  2205.  65th  Cong..  3d  sess..  p.  11). 

The  point  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  attempting  to  make  is  that  the 
mere  act  of  advising  and  consenting  does 
not  render  a  nominee  a  public  ofBcial. 
Obviously  this  is  correct. 

Equally  obviously,  however,  it  is  com- 
pletely irrelevant  in  the  issue  before  us. 
No  one  is  contending  that,  by  advising 
and  consenting,  the  Senate  is  somehow 
able  to  transform  a  group  of  private  busi- 
nessmen into  public  servants. 

Moreover.  I  am  a  bit  surprised  tliat 
the  offhand  remarks  of  Mr.  Moody  should 
be  given  any  weight  whatsoever  by  the 
Attorney  General. 
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In  1890.  when  that  exchange  took 
pliyce,  a  questkm  had  been  raised  as  to 
tbe  constitutionality  of  various  Senators 
and  Congressmen  simultaneously  occu- 
pying their  seats  in  the  Legislature  and 
positions  on  Presidentially  appointed 
commissions  such  as  the  Hawaiian  Com- 
mission, the  Canadian  Commission  and 
the  Industrial  Commission.  Further, 
certain  Congressmen  had.  while  in  office, 
eoUsted  in  the  Anny  which  had  only  re- 
cently concluded  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Thus,  the  question  presented  was 
itrictly  an  article  I,  section  6  problem 
and  had  no  relationship  to  the  question 
of  public  versxis  private  ofBces,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  Attorney  General's 
letter. 

I  do  not  know  why  he  cited  that  in 
his  letter  as  a  precedent  or  why  it  should 
have  any  precedential  value  for  consid- 
eration in  connection  with  the  case  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  Is  completely 
Irrelevant  and  would  be  thrown  out  by 
any  court,  including  Justices  of  the  peace 
wlu)  do  not  even  have  to  be  learned  in 
the  law.    It  is  a  matter  of  commonsense. 

m  reading  through  the  old  hearings 
dn  dual  inciunbency,  I  was  taken  with  a 
letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Jtidlciary  Committee  by  one  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  had  Joined  the  Army.  He 
wrote: 

DBAS  Sia:  In  reply  to  your  very  kind  invi- 
tation to  appear  before  your  oommittee.  and 
either  orally  or  in  writing  submit  author- 
ities bearing  on  House  Resolution  364  (which 
ralssd  the  question  of  whether  acceptance 
of  an  Army  post  vacated  the  seat  of  the 
If  ember  accepting  it).  I  will  say  tliat  my 
duties  here  with  my  regiment  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  appear  in  person,  and  as 
my  library  at  this  place  is  very  llnUted. 
being  confined  to  the  Army  regulations.  In- 
fantry drill  book,  firing  regulations,  guard 
manual,  and  a  few  works  on  the  art  of  war. 
It  Is  impossible  for  me  to  refer  you  to  such 
snthotitles  as  might  enable  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  In  arriving 
at  a  correct  conclusion.  Besides  thla,  I  feel 
■omewhat  indiiferent  as  to  taking  any  action 
personally  In  the  matter,  as  I  am  sure  the 
committee  has  no  feeling  against  me  and 
that  any  conclusion  that  you  might  arrive  at 
will  be  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  as  Repre- 
Hntatlves  and  not  in  any  way  personal  to 
me. 

In  conclusion  I  might  say  that  I  have  a  fine 
regiment  of  over  1.200  men.  all  from  my 
eonfressional  district,  and  we  have  a  beauti- 
ful camp  overlooking  the  gulf,  surrounded 
with  magnificent  plantations,  which  makes 
tt  a  delightful  winter  resort. 

We  have  but  little  sickness,  and  aU  are  in 
food  spirits  and  contented. 

If  any  of  your  committee  should  visit  Cuba 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  I  wUl  be 
greaUy  pleased  to  offer  you  the  hospitality 
of  our  camp. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Jamks  R.  Campbxlx. 
Colonel,  »th  niinola  Volunteera. 

While  I  am  Indebted  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  bringing  this  entertaining 
page  of  history  to  our  attention,  I  se- 
riously question  whether  it  sheds  any 
light  on  the  problem  which  now  con- 
fronts us. 

Therefore  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  why  the 
reference  was  made. 

In  Sim.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe,  that  any  student  of  the  Constitu- 


tion can  fail  to  appreciate  thmt  the  Con- 
stitution means  exactly  what  it  says. 
The  Senate  shall  advise  and  consent  on 
treaties  and  on  the  nominations  for  Su- 
preme Court  Justices,  Ambassadors,  pub- 
Uc  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  means  no  less  than 
this,  and  it  naeans  no  more. 

Our  opponents  in  the  debate  cannot 
read  a  meaning  into  the  Constitution.  It 
is  either  there  or  it  is  nonexistent. 

Surely,  no  one  will  argue  that  we  may 
constitutionally  expand  our  constitu- 
tionally granted  authority  of  advising 
and  consenting  to  include  incorporators 
and  directors  of  private  businesses.  The 
Attorney  General  says  that  there  is  no 
question  that  the  incorporators  and  di- 
rectors before  us,  today,  occupy  exactly 
the  same  position  as  persons  serving  on 
the  board  of  an  ordinary  business  cor- 
poration and  that  they  will  hold  private, 
not  public,  posts. 

Which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 

To  be  sure,  this  argument  conforms  to 
commonsense,  as  well  as  to  the  learned 
legal  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
the  clear  meaning  of  the  act.  and  the 
sense  of  the  Senate. 

What  possible  Justification  or  neces- 
sity can  there  be  feu-  the  Senate  to  butt 
into  the  private  selection  and  hiring  of 
ofOcers  of  a  private,  profit-seeking  cor- 
poration? Indeed,  for  the  Senate  to  en- 
gage in  such  a  monstrous  practice  of  in- 
tervention into  the  private  sector  would 
deprecate  free  enterprise. 

It  is  the  great  and  sustaining  genius 
of  the  Constitution  that  it  does  conform 
to  commonsense. 

Yet.  in  my  mind's  ear.  I  can  hear  a 
colleague  of  mine  saying  to  himself: 
"Yes,  I  see  your  point.  Congress  cannot 
constitutionally  intrude  itself  into  the 
selection  of  officers  of  a  private  business 
cori>oratlon.  But  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.  is  different  It  Is  created 
by  an  act  of  Congress.  Therefore,  your 
analogy  Is  Inapposite." 

Ah.  but  it  is  not  inapposite.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  private,  profit-seeking  cor- 
poration has  a  governmental  charter 
makes  it  no  less  private  and  no  less 
profit  seeking.  In  England,  for  example, 
govemmentally  chartered  monopolies 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  quite  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception. 

No,  my  colleague's  confusion  springs 
from  the  unconscious  assumption  that 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  is 
somehow  a  quasi-public  corporation,  im- 
bued with  an  obligation  to  the  public 
welfare  that  exceeds  that  of  companies 
such  as  General  Motors,  General  Electric, 
or  A.T.  k  T. 

But  I  say  to  the  American  people  that 
that  is  simply  not  the  case. 

The  repetition  of  this  misstatement  of 
fact  over  and  over  again  can  never  make 
it  true.  The  act  says  this  Is  a  purely 
private  corporation.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  this  is  a  purely  private  cor- 
poration. The  Senate  says  that  this  is 
a  purely  private  corporation.  The  incor- 
porators say  it  is  a  piu-ely  private  cor- 
poration. And  finally  commonsense 
points  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  purely 
private  corporation. 


Will  any  of  my  learned  colleagues 
argue  that,  for  example,  the  pobUe  in- 
t«^t  hi  the  Communications  SateUite 
Corp.  exceeds  the  public  Interest  In  A.T. 
It  T.,  or  General  Motors,  or  United  States 
Steel,  or  Boeing  Alrcrait,  or  any  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  other  purely  private 
corporations?  Quite  the  contrary.  I 
would  say. 

For  after  an  the  mere  stating  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  something  is 
touched  with  the  public  interest  does  not 
make  it  so.  Public  mterest  is  a  fact,  not 
a  mere  assertion. 

To  say  that  the  Conununlcations 
Satellite  Corp.  is  not  purely  private  be- 
cause it  E>erforms  key  functions  which 

affect  major  areas  of  public  policy  is  to 
say  that  companies  like  Boeing.  Oeneral 
Motors,  United  States  Steel,  and  A.T.  * 
T..  are  also  not  purely  private.  They, 
too.  perform  functions  intimately  related 
to  the  public  interest.  Yet,  is  any  Sen- 
atcn-  willing  to  state  that  thiey  and  simi- 
lar companies  are  not  private  in  every 
sense  of  the  legal  word? 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  this 
argtmient.  The  corporation  is.  without 
question,  private.  TlieBe  incoiporators 
and  directors  are.  without  question,  pri- 
vate. It  follows  that  the  Sexuite  is  with- 
out constitutional  power  to  advise  and 
consent  to  their  nomination, 
c.  uNDKa  KSTABusHSD  panfciPLaa  or  sraTO- 

TORT  CONSTRUCTION,  THI  OUHBTiTUTlON  XB 
PaZSUMED  TO  HAVX  BEEN  INTENI)KD  TO  KX- 
CLT7DI  THAT  WHICH  rr  OOX8  NOT  INCLUDI 

Also  in  my  mind's  ear.  I  hear  my 
doubting  colleague  making  another  ob- 
jection to  my  argtmient.  He  says:  "But 
this  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  is 
an  entirely  new  idea.  You  cannot  expect 
the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  to  have 
foreseen  it  175  years  ago.  The  genius  of 
the  living  Constitution  is  that  it  grows 
with  the  times." 

Yes,  I  reply,  but  by  growing,  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  completely  mutable  and 
without  substance.  Were  there  some  ne- 
cessity for  our  confirming  these  incorpo- 
rators, pertiaps  a  way  could  be  foimd  to 
do  it  which  would  effectuate  constitu- 
tional intent. 

The  doctrine  of  statutory  construction, 
expressio  unlus  est  exclusio  alterius.  is 
well  established.  Where  the  situations 
In  which  the  Senate  may  advise  and  con- 
sent are  aflOrmatively  designated  in  the 
Constitution,  it  must  be  inferred  that  all 
omissions  were  intentional  and  not  over- 
sights or  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  drafters. 

Perhaps  this  Latin  maxim  sounds 
strange  to  those  Senators  who  are  not 
lawyers.  But  I  can  assure  them  that  It 
is  entirely  familiar  to  all  of  us  who  are. 
And,  indeed,  it  makes  great  good  sense. 
New  powers  should  not  be  read  into  the 
Constitution  unless  there  is  a  clear  ne- 
cessity for  them  and  they  are  consistent 
with  the  intent  revealed  by  the  words  of 
the  Constitution,  Itself.  Were  we  some- 
how to  imply  an  authority  for  the  Senate 
to  act  whenever  it  seemed  convenient  to 
us,  constitutional  democracy  would  in  no 
time  become  a  travesty,  and  oiu-  Nation 
would  become  a  dictatorship  by  and  of 
the  Senate. 
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Needless  to  sajr,  the  intention  of  the 
drafters  is  of  key  importance  in  constru- 
ing the  words  of  the  Constitution,  itself. 
Where  the  words  of  the  Constitution  are 
uncertain,  lawyers  always  turn  for  guid- 
ance to  those  records  which  will  reveal 
this  Intent. 

With  respect  to  the  present  question, 
it  is  not  actually  necessary  to  review  this 
Intent,  since  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  themselves  is  plain 
and  readily  apparent. 

However,  for  the  sake  of  thorough- 
ness. I  have  perused  the  Journals  of  the 
constltutkmal  detmtes  and  other  con- 
temporary writings.  Prom  this  review 
of  history,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
not  one  shred  of  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  drafters  ever  gave  one  moment's 
thought  to  the  possiblUty  that  »he  Sen- 
ate should  ever  see  fit  to  advise  and  con- 
sent an  the  hiring  of  a  private  business- 
man by  a  private  business. 

Such  a  procedure  is  entirely  alien  to 
the  purpose  of  article  n.  section  2. 

The  purpose  for  requiring  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  nominations  for 
public  ofBce  were  stated  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  the  "Federalist  Paper  No. 
76"  as  follows: 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  paper, 
that  "the  true  test  of  a  good  government  is 
Ita  aptitude  and  tendency  to  produce  a  good 
administration."  If  the  justness  of  his  ob- 
servation be  admitted,  the  mode  of  appomt- 
ing  the  olOcers  of  the  United  States  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  cUuaea  (that  Is. 
art.  n.  see.  2)  must,  when  examined,  be 
aUowed  to  be  entitled  to  particular  com- 
mendation. It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  plan 
better  calculated  than  this  Is  to  promote  a 
Judicious  choice  of  men  for  filling  the  offlces 
of  the  Union;  and  it  will  not  need  proof, 
that  on  this  point  must  easentlaUy  depend 
the  cliaracter  of  Its  administration. 

Note  that  it  did  not  enter  Hamilton's 
mind  that  article  n,  section  2.  has  any 
aivllcatlon  other  than  to  the  selection 
"of  men  for  filling  the  offlces  of  the 
Union." 

Hamilton  goes  on  to  explain  the  rea- 
son why  this  particular  procedure  was 
adopted  over  the  many  other  suggested 
methods  for  assuring  a  sound,  respon- 
sible Federal  administration : 

It  will  readily  be  comprehended,  that  a 
man  who  had  himself  the  sole  disposition 
of  offlces,  would  be  governed  much  more  by 
his  private  inclinations  and  interests,  than 
when  he  was  bound  to  submit  the  propriety 
of  hlB  choice  to  the  discussion  and  deter- 
mination of  a  different  and  Independent 
body,  and  that  body  an  entire  branch  of  the 
legislature.  The  poeslbllity  of  rejection 
would  be  a  strong  motive  to  care  In  propos- 
ing. The  danger  to  his  own  reputation,  and. 
in  the  case  of  an  elective  magistrate,  to  his 
political  existence,  from  betraying  a  spirit 
or  favoritism,  or  an  unbecoming  pursuit  of 
popvOarity,  to  the  observation  of  a  body 
whose  opinion  would  have  great  weight  in 
forming  that  of  the  public,  could  not  fall 
to  operate  as  a  barrier  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other.  He  would  be  both  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  bring  forward,  for  the  most  dis- 
tinguished or  lucrative  stations,  candidates 
who  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  coming 


tram  th»  same  State  to  which  he  partleu- 
larly  balonced.  or  ot  beln«  In  momm  way  or 
other  peraonally  am«d  to  tUm.  or  ot  pnasriss 
lug  the  necsMary  inilgniflcance  and  pliancy 
to  randpr  them  the  obsequious  instruments 
of  him  pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  how  well  I  recall,  in  an 
advanced  course  on  constitutional  law. 
at  the  University  of  Oregon  Law  School, 
the  reaction  of  the  law  students  when 
first  they  came  face  to  face  with  that 
great  statement  by  Hamilton,  in  which 
he  set  forth  so  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  constitutional  fathers  when  they 
wrote  article  n.  section  2.  into  the  Con- 
stitution. In  that  famous  paper,  Ham- 
ilton spelled  out  what  the  constitutional 
fathers  had  In  mind  when  they  wrote 
into  the  Constitution  article  II,  section 
2,  which  Is  the  subject  of  debate  as  to  its 
applicability  to  the  case  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  know  whether  one  needs  add 
to  what  Hamilton  said,  for  one  cannot 
possibly  read  the  Hamilton  paper  and 
reach  any  conclusion  other  than  that 
the  constitutional  fathers  were  talking 
about  the  confirmation  process  of  the 
Senate  as  being  limited  to  officials  of  the 
Union;  not  as  applicable  to  officials  of  a 
communications  satellite  corporatioa 

History  rises  to  plague  our  opposition 
in  this  debate.  History  completely  re- 
buts them.  The  history  of  the  birth  and 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  as  written 
by  the  constitutional  fathers,  is  a  com- 
plete answer  to  the  highly  fallacious 
argument  that  there  Is  some  Justification 
for  reading  into  article  U,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution  such  a  twisted  and  dis- 
torted meaning  as  the  one  our  opposition 
seek  to  read  into  it  in  their  attempted 
Justification  of  this  very  unfortunate 
section  of  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite Act  of  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  why  they 
do  not  recognize  the  error  of  their  ways, 
and  come  forward  with  stxne  amend- 
ments to  that  act.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  they  wish  to  pervert 
article  n.  section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  what  Hamilton  was  talk- 
ing about  in  the  Hamlltonlan  argument 
I  have  Just  now  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  Hamilton's  own  paper. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  the  method  of 
appointing  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  of  such  great  concern  that  it  war- 
ranted the  writing  by  Hamilton  of  two 
Federalist  papers  on  the  single  clause  of 
the  Constitution?  Hamilton  answers 
that  question  In  Federalist  Paper  No.  77. 
It  is,  simply,  to  avoid  "a  monopoly  of  all 
the  principal  employments  of  the  govern- 
ment in  a  few  families"  which  lead  di- 
rectly "to  an  aristocracy  or  an  oligarchy." 
But,  Mr.  President,  note  that  Hamilton 
was  speaking  of  "employments  of  the 
government",  not  emplojrments  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  a  pri- 
vate concern,  which  in  this  respect  bears 
no  relatioivshlp  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize,  par- 
enthetically and  facetiously,  that  I  most 
certainly  do  not  have  In  mind  any  spe- 
cific current  situation  when  I  discuss  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  position  when 
he    wrote   about   seeking   to   avoid   "a 


monopoly  of  all  the  principal  emplo* 
ments  of  the  government  in  a  few  funi~ 
lies"  which  lead  dhrect^  "to  an  arlsS' 
racy  or  an  oligarchy." 

Thus,  I  take  it  to  be  plain  and  dear 
beyond  quesUon,  that  article  n  secttoo 
2.  was  intended  to  limit  the  powerof 
the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
selection  "of  men  for  filling  the  offlft*. 
of  the  Union."  ^* 

After  all.  arUcle  n.  section  2.  is  con- 
cemed  with  the  Intragovemmental 
power  of  the  President,  vis-a-vis  the 
Senate.  The  procedure  of  advising  and 
consenting  is  designed  as  a  senatorial 
check  on  the  President's  selection  of  pub- 
lie  officials.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
this  procedure  was  not  intended  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  be  Imposed  upon  the 
private  sector  of  o\w  economy. 

In  his  letter  of  opinion  to  the  Preti. 
dent,  the  Attorney  General  cites  the 
definitive  commentaries  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Justice  Story  to  support  the 
proposition  that  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  a  nomination  does  not,  in  it- 
self, render  a  nominee  an  officer  of  the 
United  SUtes.  As  I  have  ah^ady  ex- 
plained, this  point  is  completely 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  now  before  us. 

However,  inasmuch  as  the  great  schol- 
arly work  of  Justice  Story  has  been  in- 
voked as  an  appropriate  authority,  let 
me  read  to  the  Senate  the  words  of 
Justice  Story  supporting  the  propriety 
of  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Consti- 
tution drafters  in  article  n,  section  2, 
and  defended  by  Hamilton.  Justice  Stoty 
wrote: 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  In  t 
republican  government  offices  are  estab- 
llshed  and  are  to  b«  filled,  not  to  gratify 
private  interests  and  private  attachments; 
not  as  a  means  of  corrupt  influence  of  in- 
dividual profit;  not  for  cringing  favorites 
or  court  sycophants;  but  for  purposes  of  the 
highest  public  good,  to  give  dignity,  strength. 
p\irity.  and  energy  to  the  administration  o( 
the  laws.  It  would  not.  therefore,  be  a  wIm 
course  to  omit  any  precaution,  which  at  tbs 
time  that  It  should  give  to  the  President  s 
power  over  the  appointments  of  those  who 
are  in  conjunction  with  himself  to  execute 
the  laws,  should  also  int«rp>oee  a  salutary 
check  upon  its  abuse,  acting  by  way  of  pre- 
ventive as  well  as  of  remedy  (Story.  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution."  3M  (3d  sd. 
1891)). 

In  Justice  Story's  words,  the  procedure 
of  advising  and  consenting  is  not  to  be 
used  where  it  gratifies  "private  interests 
and  private  attachments";  it  is  not  to 
be  used  where  it  involves  "private  prof- 
it"; and  its  purpose  is  "to  give  dignity, 
strength,  purity,  and  energy  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws"  of  the  United 
States. 

Does  this  purpose  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  designed  to  serve.  Mr.  President, 
have  any  proper  relationship  to  the  se- 
lection of  private  officers  of  a  private 
profit-seeking  business  venture? 

While  we  are  discussing  the  great 
wisdom  and  erudition  of  Mr.  Justice 
Story.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  another  section  of  his 
commentaries.  Justice  Story  points  out 
that  the  question  of  removal  naturally 
arises  when  the  process  of  Presidential 
nomination  and  senatorial  confirmation 
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Is  being  considered.  The  power  to  nom- 
inate and  confirm,  he  says,  necessarily 
implies  the  power  to  remove.  Who  th«x, 
lie  asks,  has  the  power  to  remove  officers 
who  are  thus  nominated  and  confirmed? 
Is  it  the  President  alone?  Or  must  the 
prMldent  have  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  remove,  as  well  as  to 

appoint? 

Though  the  Constitution  is  silent  on 
this  quesUcm.  Justice  Story  finds  the 
mswer  in  "Federalist  Paper  No.  77": 

The  consent  of  •  •  •  J  the  Senate]  would 
be  necessary  to  displace  as  well  as  to  appoint. 
Mo  man — 

Adds  Justice  Story — 
esn  fall  to  perceive  the  entire  safety  of  the 
power  of  removal.  If  It  must  thus  be  exer- 
dflsd  In   conjunction   with  the   Senate    (op. 
dt.  at  36«). 

Mow,  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  a  most  serious  question: 
"Have  you  given  thought  to  the  possi- 
Mlity  of  having  to  remove  any  of  these 
Incorporators  and  directors?  What  will 
the  grounds  be  if  such  a  situation  arises: 
That  the  incorporator  or  director  is  not 
devoting  hin:iself  solely  to  the  public  in- 
terest? That  he  has  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est with  the  public  interest?  That  he  Is 
aeddng  personal  profit  in  his  capacity 
M  a  nominee  of  the  President  and  a 
eonflnnee  of  the  Senate?" 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  KKrAUvaa],  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gowtl,  the  distinguished  Senator 
trom  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI,  and  the  dis- 
ttnguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
NkLsoif  1  discussed  the  subject  of  removal 
this  afternoon.  I  desire  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing few  points. 

We  know  the  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. We  cannot  remove  for  such 
CMises.  The  act  itself  creates  the  con- 
flict of  interest.  The  act  itself  dictates 
that  these  men  shall  serve  their  own 
profit  interests. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
here  a  situation  where  the  Senate  will 
eonflnn,  but  cannot  remove.  What  an 
ironic,  unexplicable  dilenuna  we  have 
created  for  ourselves. 

It  has  a  bearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  are  being  asked  to 
commit  an  unconstitutional  act.  I  do 
not  t>elieve  we  can  escape  the  findings 
of  the  Federalist  papers.  The  constitu- 
tional fathers  intended  that  the  power 
to  confirm  carried  with  It  the  power  to 
remove.  Under  the  communications 
satellite  law  of  1962  there  is  no  power  to 
remove, 
m.  rr  roixows  that  th«  contomation  bt 

THS  BSNATB  OF  THE  INCOKPOBATOKS  AND  DI- 

BscToas  or  the  coicmunications  SATzmn 

COKP.  IS  ErrHZB  AN  TrNCONWl'l  1 U  1  lONAL  KK- 
UUtCCMKNT  or  THS  CONSllI  UTIONALXT  PSE- 
SCaiBED  POWESS  OP  THE  SENATE  OE  A 
BUPEEPLUOTJS  ACT  WHICH  DOES  NOT  IN  ANT 
WAT    APrSCT    THE   EIGHT   OF    THE   INCOEPOEA- 

Toas  oa  DnBCTOEs  to  take  office 

Now,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Con- 
stitution notwithstanding,  the  Senate 
may  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion or  hiring  of  anyone  it  pleases.  If, 
for  example,  the  Senate  cares  to  advise 
and  consent  to  the  nomination  of  Roger 
Blough  to  be  chairman  of  the  board  of 


the  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  that  is 
quite  all  right. 

True,  it  may  be  argued,  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  its  confirmation  will 
not  in  any  way  affect  Mr.  Blough's  right 
to  take  office.  But,  if  it  somehow  satisfies 
the  Senate  to  express  or  refuse  its  stamp 
of  approval  to  Mr.  Blough,  that  is  the 
Senate's  business  and,  since  it  does  not 
have  any  effect  one  way  or  the  other, 
how  can  it  be  said  to  be  unconstitutional? 

If  the  situation  confronting  us  today 
were  simply  that  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  had  suggested,  without  any  act 
having  been  passed,  that  we  give  our 
approval  to  the  Incorporators  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corp.  in  the 
form  of  advising  and  consenting  to  their 
appointments,  it  is  conceivable  that  it 
would  not  be  unconstitutional,  although 
I  have  serious  doubts  even  on  that  score. 
It  would  certainly,  however,  be  frivolous 
and  undignified. 

But  tliat  is  not  the  situation  we  con- 
front. Here,  we  are  dealing  with  an 
act  of  law,  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President,  which  directs 
us  to  advise  and  consent 

Csin  we.  then,  in  light  of  this  fact,  view 
the  act's  requirement  of  our  advise  and 
consent  simply  as  an  unofficial  stamp  of 
approval  by  the  Senate?  Can  we  say 
that,  while  we  realize  that  were  our  con- 
firmation to  be  determinative  of  this 
nominee's  right  to  private  office  it  would 
be  unconstitutional,  our  confirmation  is 
not  determinative;  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  indication  of  our  views;  it  is 
without  actual  effect  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  unconstitutional? 

rv.  bt  WELL-ESTABLISHED  BULE8  OF  STATU TOBT 
OONSTBUCnON,  AN  ACT  OF  COMGBESS  WILL 
NOT  BE  CONSTBUED  TO  BE   WTTHOOT  EFFECT 

The  answer  to  the  question  I  have 
posed  is  that  we  cannot.  The  definitive 
work  on  the  construction  of  statutes,  as 
every  lawyer  knows,  is  Sutherland's  vast- 
ly learned  treatise  on  "Statutory  Con- 
struction." 
According  to  this  monumental  work: 
A  statute  should  be  construed  •  •  •  so 
that  no  pert  wUl  be  inoperative  or  super- 
fluous, void  or  Insignificant  (sec.  4706,  3d  ed. 
1943). 

Further,  Sutherland  points  out: 
The  presumption  is  that  the  lawmaker  has 
a  definite  purpose  in  every  enactment  and 
formulated  the  subsidiary  provisions  In  har- 
mony with  that  purpose;  that  these  are 
needful  to  accomplish  It;  and  that,  if  that  Is 
the  Intended  effect,  they  will,  at  least,  con- 
duce to  effectuate  it  (sec.  4704) . 

V.   CONCLUSION 

It  follows  that  the  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  is  not  without  effect;  that 
imder  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
the  incorporators  cannot  take  office 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and,  therefore,  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Act  extends  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  beyond  its  constitution- 
ally enumerated  limits  and  is  un- 
constitutional. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  inescap- 
able. Those  portions  of  sections  302  and 
303  of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
which  direct  the  Soiate  to  advise  and 
consent  are  not  superfluous   and   not 


without  real  effect.  Their  effect,  in- 
tended and  in  fact.  Is  that  the  incorpo- 
rators and  presidenUally  i4>pointed 
directors  caniu)t  take  office  without  sen- 
atorial confirmation. 

This  being  their  effect,  the  Commimi- 
cations  Satellite  Act  is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

Let  me  stress,  however,  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  entire  act  is  uncon- 
stitutional. Only  those  poitlons  to  which 
I  have  referred  suffer  this  infirmity. 

The  law  is  clear  that  if  a  portion  of  an 
act  of  Congress  is  unconstitutional,  but 
severable  from  the  totality  of  viie  act  in 
such  a  way  as  substantially  to  preserve 
the  remainder  of  the  act,  only  those  por- 
tions which  are  constitutionally  infirm 
will  be  voided. 

This  is  the  situation  here.  This  pri- 
vate, profit-seeking  coiporation  can  con- 
tinue without  our  formal  advice  and  con- 
sent. Moreover,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
methods  can  be  found  by  which  the 
Senate  can  make  its  pleastu^  with  respect 
to  these  nominees  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent, without  resorting  to  the  unconsti- 
tutional procedure  of  advising  and 
consenting. 

Let  me,  therefore,  carefully  restate  my 
point  of  order,  so  that  its  limits  will  be 
clear  to  the  Senate : 

It  is  unconstitutional  for  the  Senate 
to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
or  other  hiring  of  a  private  officer  of  a 
private,  profit-seeking  corporation  and, 
therefore,  the  nomination  now  before  the 
Senate  for  advice  and  consent  is  im- 
properly sind  unconstitutionally  before 
us.  now  or  at  any  other  time. 

My  point  of  order  means  no  more  and 
no  less  than  it  says.  I  want  to  stress 
that  it  does  not  mean  that  the  Senate 
cannot  interest  itself  in  the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corp.  or  its  officers. 

All  it  says  Is  that  the  form  for  express- 
ing our  approval  of  these  nominations 
adopted  by  the  act  is  imconstitutional 
and  cannot  constitutionally  be  followed 
by  the  Senate. 

Even  though  the  point  of  order  I  have 
raised  is  a  technical  one,  based  on  con- 
stitutional law,  we  cannot  allow  our- 
selves to  lose  sight  of  the  practical,  fac- 
tual problem  which  lies  behind  it. 

The  Attorney  General  argues  that  the 
mere  use  of  the  procedure  of  Presidential 
nwninatlon  and  Senate  confirmation 
does  not  in  itself  render  an  appointee  an 
officer  of  the  United  States.  This  is,  of 
course,  technically  true.  No  one  argues 
with  this  legal  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Yet.  while  the  Senate's  advice  and  con- 
sent will  not  produce  such  a  magical 
metamorphosis  from  a  strict,  technical, 
legsd  point  of  view,  it  will  have  precisely 
this  effect.  In  practice.  In  that  it  will 
cloak  these  private  profit-seeking  busi- 
nessmen with  a  mantle  of  public  interest 
in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  average  American  citizen  will  say 
to  himself:  "The  incorporators  and  some 
of  the  directors  of  this  corporation  have 
been  approved  by  the  US.  Senate.  They 
must  be  men  who  will  look  out  for  the 
public's  interest.  I  can  invest  my  savings 
in  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 
without  fear  of  losing  them." 
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Indeed.  I  believe  that  a  substantial 
number  of  Americans  will  interinvt  our 
confirmation  as  a  kind  of  guarantee 
or  insurance  of  their  money,  similar  to 
Federal  Insurance  of  sarings  bank  de- 
posits. 

True,  careful  reading  of  the  fine  print 
in  the  prospectus  the  corporation  will 
some  day  file  with  the  SEC  will  disabuse 
them  of  such  misstxided  notions.  The 
common  carriers  will,  no  doubt,  carefully 
read  this  fine  print.  But,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues, how  many  of  the  little  in- 
vestors— schoolteachers  and  working 
people  who  will  put  their  life  savings  in 
this  corporation — will  scrutinize  these 
technical,  legal,  and  financial  forms? 

All  Senators  know  the  answer  as  well 
as  I  do. 

The  Attorney  General  Is,  therefore,  in- 
escapably correct  when  he  says  that,  as 
a  matter  of  legal  niceties,  the  Senate's 
confirmation  will  not  render  these  nomi- 
nees public  officers.  Ilie  opposition  does 
not  contend  that  it  wiH  But,  the  At- 
torney General  is  Inescapably  wrong  if 
he  believes  that  this  is  not  precisely  the 
impression  that  otn-  advice  and  consent 
will  convey  to  the  average  Investing 
citizen. 

So,  as  I  close,  I  have  a  little  bit  of 
gratuitous  advice  to  give  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States:  It  is  not  too  late  for 
you  to  advise  the  Senate  to  postpone 
further  action  on  these  nominations,  by 
sending  them  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  a  hearing  and  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  legal  points  which  the 
opposition  has  raised  in  the  debate  in  the 
Senate. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  have  the  Judiciary 
Committee  hold  hearings,  after  calling  in 
outstanding  constitutional  law  author- 
ities of  this  country  to  testify  on  the 
points  the  opposition  has  raised  in 
making  its  argimients  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  procedure  which  the 
President,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
proponents  of  these  nominations  are 
supporting. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  second  tiling 
I  would  have  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  do.  I 
would  have  them  take  a  new  look  at  the 
satellite  communications  law.  I  woiild 
have  them,  on  the  basis  of  the  criticism 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  passage  of 
that  law  by  the  Congress,  consider  if  it  Is 
not  true  that  that  law  needs  to  be  written 
in  large  measure,  and  consider  whether 
we  may  need  to  pass  a  law  which  will 
make  crystal  clear  that  the  Government 
is  in  no  way  Involved  in  the  satellite 
communications  law. 

I  also  would  suggest  to  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  that  they  take 
a  second  look  at  the  importance  of  giving 
better  protection  to  private  enterprise  in 
this  coimtry  than  the  satellite  com- 
munications law  gives. 

I  think  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  are  dedicated  to  economic  free- 
dom. We  cannot  have  economic  free- 
dom without  the  perpetuation  of  the 
corporate  system  in  this  country,  under 
a  private  enterprise  operation.  I  think 
they  ought  to  look  again  at  what  they 
have  done  to  private  enterprise  in  this 


country  by  resting  monopoUstie  power  in 
this  corporation.  I  would  hftye  them  re> 
examine  again  the  arguments  we  pre- 
sented in  opposition  when  the  satellite 
communications  bill  was  before  the 
Senate. 

Every  corporation  in  this  country 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  development  of  a  satellite 
conununlcation  system.  I  know  of  no 
other  way  to  do  that.  Mr.  President,  than 
for  the  President  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  reconsider  and  put  their  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  substitute  bill  we  tried  to 
offer  in  the  Senate  of  United  States, 
which  the  administration,  without  an 
objection  from  the  White  House,  per- 
mitted the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  bury  under  a  cloture  procedure.  That 
made  it  Impossible  to  discuss  the  substi- 
tute bill  in  the  time  necessary  to  clearly 
explain  it  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  Also,  the  administra- 
tion did  not  raise  its  voice  in  objection 
to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  not  only 
that  amendment,  but  also  amendment 
after  amendment  offered  by  men  sin- 
cerely dedicated  to  protecting  the  public 
interest. 

This  administration  has  a  blot  on  its 
record  that  it  should  seek  to  cleanse. 
The  way  it  can  cleanse  it  is  to  follow  the 
course  of  action  suggested  now.  by  giv- 
ing siipport  to  the  postponement  of 
action  on  these  nominations  imtil  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  can  hold 
hearings  and  let  the  constitutional 
authorities  of  this  country  come  before 
the  committee  and  testify. 

I  recognize  that  a  satellite  communi- 
cations system  is — like  many  other 
corporations — vested  with  the  public  in- 
terest, and  it  can  be  very  well  vested 
with  a  great  security  interest,  vital  to 
the  siurvival  of  the  American  people. 

I  think  my  President,  my  Attorney 
General,  and  my  administration  ought  to 
take  a  second  look  at  a  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Government  build  the  satellites. 

We  are  going  to  do  it.  anyway.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  $51  million  the 
Presidents  budget  proposes  for  space 
communications  satellite  research  and 
development  by  NASA. 

This  administration  should  give 
serious  thought  to  amending  the  law  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  build 
and  operate  the  satellites:  and  private 
industry,  without  discrimination  against 
any  corporation  in  this  country,  will  be 
able  to  lease  their  services. 


GREAT  LAKES  FISHERIES:  PROB- 
LEMS AND  PROGRAMS  TO  SOLVE 
THEM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  fish- 
eries of  the  Great  Lakes  are  presently 
in  acute  distress.  In  many  areas  com- 
merical  fishing  has  all  but  disappeared 
and  sport  fishing  becomes  progressively 
less  attractive.  Unless  more  effective 
programs  are  instituted,  and  soon,  this 
once  valuable  resource  threatens  to  de- 
teriorate rapidly  into  insigniflcaiifce. 

In  my  description  of  the  plight  of  these 
fisheries  and  in  my  proposals  for  pro- 
grams I  shall  not  luidertake  the  broad 
coverage  given  these  matters  by  our  for- 
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mer  colleague  from  Massachusetts  Sen 
ator  Benjamin  A.  Smith,  In  his  talk  of 
able  dlseussion  in  this  Chamber  on  M^ 
24.  19«.  It  seems  to  me  that  Senator 
Smith's  observations  on  VS.  fisheria 
as  a  whole  apply  very  wen  to  Qrett 
Lakes  fisheries  in  particular.  I  mgttt 
also  with  his  view  that  we  have  gives 
our  fisheries  far  too  little  considera- 
tlon  as  a  basic  renewable  resource  (rf 
major  national  importance. 

The  Great  Lakes  are  a  geographical 
phenomenon  unparalleled  on  this  planet 
The  five  huge  bodies  of  fresh  water  U^ 
in  a  connected  chain  that  extends  from 
Duluth,  Mirm..  to  Watertown  in  north- 
central  New  York.  Together  they  have 
an  area  of  95.000  square  miles  of  which 
61.000 — just  under  two- thirds — lie  with- 
in U.S.  boundaries. 

Before  the  first  European  arrived,  the 
lakes  were  important  arteries  of  com- 
merce and  traffic  for  the  Indians.  Lata*, 
they  provided  avenues  of  travel  by  which 
the  earliest  explorers  penetrated  to  the 
heart  of  the  continent.  Then  came  the 
missionaries,  the  fur  traders,  and  finally 
the  growing  flood  of  immigrants  seeking 
new  and  permanent  homes  in  an  ares 
rich  in  land  and  other  natural  resourcca 
To  all  of  them  the  lakes  were  a  highwaj. 
This  stream  of  traffic  has  never  ceased 
to  grow.  The  annual  tonnage  of  cargo 
transported  over  tlie  lakes  is  im>w  in  the 
order  of  300  million  tons — a  varied  cargo 
of  iron  ore.  coal,  limestone,  grain,  oil.  and 
manufactured  products.  The  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  which  makes 
ocean  ports  of  lake  ports  is  bringing  a 
surge  of  foreign  traffic  to  add  to  the  do- 
mestic growth. 

The  lakes  not  only  were  a  "water  high- 
way' for  early  settlers  but  later  a  major 
factor  in  determining  the  distribution  o( 
the  dense  population  of  the  modem  mid- 
west and  of  the  industries  so  vital  to  the 
region's  economy.  As  population  and  in- 
dustry grew,  the  availability  of  adequate 
water  suppUes  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial lise  assumed  importance  parallel  to 
that  of  cheap  transportation. 

More  recently  the  recreational  uses  of 
the  lakes  have  been  assuming  greater 
and  greater  importance.  Nine  percent 
of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  hve  in 
counties  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  many  millions  more  live  within  a 
distance  that  can  be  covered  by  a  few 
hours'  drive.  As  urban  congestion  In- 
creases, the  need  for  outdoor  recreation 
becomes  more  urgent.  The  Great  Lakes 
with  their  9.600  miles  of  shoreline — more 
than  half  of  it  in  the  United  States- 
offer  unequaled  opportunities  for  boat- 
ing, swimming,  fishing,  camping,  hiking. 
and  general  relaxation. 

What  role  have  the  fisheries  played 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  and  what  is  their 
role  today? 

Great  Lakes  fish  were  a  prime  source 
of  food  for  local  inhabitants  centuries 
before  the  first  European  made  his  ap- 
pearance. The  distribution  of  the  In- 
dian population  and  explorations  by  an- 
thropologists at  sites  known  to  date  back 
to  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  demoo- 
strate  clearly  the  strong  depoidence  of 
Indians  on  fish  for  food. 
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yich  was  a  mainstay  in  the  diet  of  the 
Mnkners  and  mlsaionarles.  Accounts  of 
MTly  exploratkms  in  personal  journals 
gad  published  reports  carry  repeated  and 
enthusiastic  obaervatlons  on  the  abun- 
(^nce  and  delectable  fiavor  of  Great 
UiJUB  fishes. 

The  early  settlers  and  fur  traders  ate 
flab  extensively,  and  both  soon  became 
aware  of  the  possibilities  for  fishing  as  a 
oommerdal  enterprise.  By  the  middle  of 
yie  19th  century  fur  companies  had 
gilded  salt  fish  as  a  marketable  product. 
^HietL  the  growth  of  settlements  war- 
ranted, some  men  turned  to  commercial 
flglxing  as  a  full-time  profession.  Much 
of  their  product  was  salted  or  smoked— 
the  only  means  they  had  for  holding  fish 
for  holding  fish  for  local  consumption 
or  shipment  to  other  markets. 

Prom  these  small  beginnings  devel<H?ed 
a  productive  and  prosperous  Great  Lakes 
oommercial  fishing  industry.  Many 
ft  all  conununlties,  especially  in  more 
northerly  localities,  were  prinaarlly  flsh- 
liM  villages.  Considerable  areas  de- 
poided  on  ooaunerolal  fishing  as  their 
principal  source  of  income.  Even  in 
larger  towns,  income  from  fishing  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  local  economy. 

The  output  of  the  commercial  fisheries 
of  the  Great  Lakes  reached  its  highest 
Itfela  in  the  last  decade  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  the  first  two  of  the  present 
when  the  annual  landings  by  U£.  fish- 
ennen  frequently  exceeded  $100  million 
pounds.  Since  then  the  catches  have 
been  smaller.  Production  has  not  been 
peater  than  100  million  pounds  since 
1918.  and  in  most  years  it  has  fiuctuated 
between  70  and  85  million  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  lower  production 
level  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  over  the 
last  40-odd  years,  these  fisheries  con- 
ttnued  to  be  an  economically  significant 
clement  in  the  Nation's  fishing  industry 
Into  the  1940's.  Two  circumstances  have 
prevented  wide  or  f  \U1  appreciation  of  the 
true  eco<u)mic  worth  of  the  Great  Lakes 
commercial  fisheries. 

First,  the  Great  Lakes  do  not  have 
major  fishing  ports  comparable,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Gloucester.  Mass.,  on  the 
east  coast  or  San  Pedro.  Calif.,  on 
the  west.  One  does  not  see  vast  ton- 
nages of  Great  Lakes  fish  at  any  sin- 
gle place  at  any  one  time.  Rather,  the 
landings  are  scattered  widely.  The  fish 
are  brought  ashore  at  many  ports — 
•cores.  Indeed  hundred*— scattered  along 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  shoreline. 

Second,  the  value  of  Great  Lakes  fish 
has  lain  traditionally  in  their  quality, 
not  in  the  bulk.  The  Great  Lakes  have 
been  the  principal  or  only  domestic 
source  of  such  highly  prized  species  as 
whitefish.  lake  trout,  walleye,  blue  pike, 
yellow  perch,  and  ciscoes.  Some  of  these 
fish  you  will  recognize  as  gourmet  items, 
featiu-ed  in  the  best  public  dining  rooms. 
Fish  of  this  quality  bring  high  prices  to 
the  producer. 

Let  me  give  just  three  examples  of  the 
significance  of  the  landed  value  of  Great 
Lakes  fish  as  recently  as  30  years  ago, 
based  on  the  stoUsUcs  for  1943  and  1M4. 

First  Commercial  fishery  landlnga  oa 
the  Great  Lakes  In  those  a  years 
amounted  to  only  7  %  percent  of  the  take 


of  the  Pacific  pilchard  or  sardine  fishery, 
thm  near  its  peak  of  productivity,  but 
the  value  of  Great  Lakes  landings  almost 
exactly  equaled  that  of  the  pilchard. 

Second.  Great  Lakes  landings  of  all 
species  taken  conunercially  were  only  17 
percent  of  the  landings  of  salmon  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Alaska,  but  the 
value  was  equal  to  60  percent. 

Third.  Moving  now  to  the  Atlantic, 
Great  Lakes  commercial  production 
equaled  only  22  percent  of  the  combined 
landings  at  Boston  aiKl  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  Portland,  Maine,  but  "was 
valued  at  64  iiercent  of  those  landings. 

Statistics  on  the  commercial  landings 
fail  by  a  good  margin  to  refiect  the  total 
worth  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries. 

Angling  for  recreation  around  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  Great  Lakes  is 
a  sport  of  longstanding.  By  the  thirties 
it  had  grown  into  an  economically  impor- 
tant venture.  The  many  small  ports  al- 
lowed easy  access  for  sportsmen's  boats 
and  motors,  and  the  quality  fish  of  the 
lakes  were  most  attractive.  Trolling  for 
lake  trout  in  Superior,  catching  bass  in 
Michigan's  coastal  basrs.  taking  rainbow 
trout  in  the  St.  Mary's  River  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  yellow  or 
blue  pike  around  the  Islands  of  western 
Lake  Erie  became  the  avocation  of  thou- 
sands of  anglers. 

Sport  fishing  provides  extensive  recre- 
ation both  for  the  millions  who  live  adja- 
cent to  the  lakes  and  for  the  many  thou- 
sands of  tourists  who  are  attracted  to  the 
region.  While  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  de- 
pendable figures  on  the  ext^it  aiul  value 
of  sport  fishing,  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
participation  is  enormous  and  that  the 
actual  take  of  sport  fishermen  often  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
total  catch,  and  that  for  some  species  in 
certain  waters  it  may  exceed  commercial 
landings. 

Certain  information  is  available  on 
sport  fishing,  and  it  is  most  suggestive. 
A  1958  survey  by  Ohio,  for  example,  re- 
vealed that  in  160  days  anglers  took  al- 
most 5V^  million  fish  weighing  well  over 
1  million  pounds  within  an  ISO-square 
mile  area  of  western  Lake  Erie.  Wiscon- 
sin has  estimated  an  annual  2  million 
angler  days  for  a  single  county  bordering 
on  Lake  Michigan.  State  officials  of  both 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  believe  that 
sportsmen  regxilarly  take  at  least  as 
many  smelt  as  do  commercial  operators. 
From  these  and  other  bits  of  Information 
it  is  clear  that  sport  fishing  in  the  Great 
Lakes  is  highly  productive  and  has  many 
devotees.  Certainly,  the  retimvs  to  many 
conununlties  from  tourist  expenditures 
for  transportation,  food,  lodging,  boat 
rental,  bait,  and  the  like  loom  important 
in  the  local  economy. 

A  1960  survey  of  the  economic  value 
of  fishing  in  the  north  central  States,  in- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes,  indicated  that 
about  2.700,000  anglers  in  that  area 
fished  in  natural  lakes  and  streams.  Ex- 
penditures of  these  fishermen  averaged 
$95  each  on  items  necessary  for  their 
fishing  trips. 

The  aeathetic  value  of  the  recreation 
la  not  measurable  but  is  immeasurably 
important.    The  health  value  of  out-of- 


door  recreation — ^the  exercise  and  relief 
of  tensions — in  oiu*  pressure-packed  so- 
ciety, can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Beginning  in  the  early  1940's  the  Great 
Lakes  fish  populations  underwent  a  series 
of  disastrous  changes  that  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  the  commercial  fisheries  and 
also  have  affected  some  sport  fisheries. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  fish  stocks 
had  not  changed  before  the  1940'a  A 
progressive  shift  from  the  choicer  high- 
priced  fish  had  been  in  progress  for  dec- 
ades, and  in  the  mid-1920's  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Cisco,  typically  dominant 
in  the  landings,  dealt  a  hard  blow  to 
Lake  Erie  fishermen.  The  expansion  of 
the  range  of  the  introduced  carp  in  the 
past  coitury  and  of  the  introduced  smelt 
in  the  1930's  caused  loud  outcry  from 
fishermen,  but  actual  damage  was  hard 
to  iH'ove  and  some  productive  fisheries 
have  subsequently  been  baaed  on  the  new 
sjsecies. 

The  changes  that  came  about  before 
the  1940's.  adverse  as  some  may  have 
been,  were  almost  trifling  in  comparison 
with  the  debacle  that  followed  the  pene- 
tration and  spread  at  the  sea  lamprey 
through  the  three  upper  lakes — ^Huron. 
Michigan,  and  Superior. 

The  story  of  the  sea  lamprey  in  the 
Great  Lakes  has  attracted  nationwide 
attention.  In  the  Senate  we  have  re- 
viewed annually  the  budgets  for  research 
and  the  development  of  methods  for  con- 
trol, so  I  shall  not  go  into  great  detail 
on  the  sea  lamprey  problem.  I  do  want 
to  reemphasize  the  seriousness  of  the 
damage  it  has  caused  the  fishing  indus- 
try. 

The  major  injiuy  to  the  fisheries  was 
the  total  destruction  of  lake  trout  in 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Lake  Superior  stocks  to 
a  small  fraction  of  their  former  abun- 
dance. The  resulting  loss  of  production, 
worth  nearly  $8  million  annually,  was  a 
grievous  blow.  In  Lake  Superior,  for 
example,  the  lake  trout  normally  has  ac- 
counted for  a  full  70  percent  of  the  an- 
nual cash  Income  of  the  producers  and 
has  provided  additional  Income  from 
thousands  of  anglers  who  charter  boats 
and  equipment  to  troll  tot  trout  in  deep 
waters. 

The  catastrophic  loss  of  the  lake  trout 
fishery  was  so  spectacular  that  other 
damages  to  the  fisheries  were  given  less 
attention  than  they  deserved.  In  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  lamprey  depreda- 
tions are  keeping  whitefish  so  scarce  that 
they  cannot  be  commercially  taken  at  a 
profit  in  many  areas.  The  recent  level 
of  production  for  the  two  lakes  combined 
has  been  mostly  under  I  million  pounds 
per  year;  under  normal  conditions  the 
lakes  should  yield  6  million  pounds. 
Thus  we  have  an  annual  loss  of  5  million 
pounds  for  a  quality  fish  which  brings 
a  price  per  pound  eoual  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  lake  trout. 

Less  spectacular  but  still  significant 
are  the  estimated  losses  of  more  than  1 
million  pounds  per  year  In  the  commer- 
cial take  of  walleye  in  Saginaw  Bay.  and 
of  2  million  pounds  per  year  of  suckers 
in  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan. 
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Trft«"I*T  depredaUona  have  reduced 
ttte  flabecy  for  dmba  or  deep-water  da- 
coes  to  »  ehaotle  km  In  pftxts  o(  Lake 
Hunm  and  an  ai  Lake  lilrMgan  Tbe 
larter  nwrtei  and  tndlTlduala  have  be- 
oome  ao  aearce  tbat  production,  using 
the  traditional  glU  nets.  Is  frequently 
margtaal  or  at  a  leas.  Small  chubs  are 
pleattfol,  but  they  can  be  produced  ef- 
fectively ooQly  in  those  waters  where  the 
Statas  permit  experimental  trawling. 
Even  this  fishery  is  experiencing  eco- 
p/Miii^  diflcultiea. 

Loasea  from  the  sea  lamprey  are  un- 
derestimated severely,  if  we  concentrate 
on  the  $•  mllUon  worth  of  lake  trouk 
Hm  true  annual  loas  of  revenue  to  the 
eooinerelal  fisheries  surely  is  much 
greater.  A  figure  of  between  $12  and  $15 
flsUllon  would  be  entirely  reasonable — 
poHDDly.  even,  too  kyv. 

nie  commercial  fishermen  of  Lakes 
Bonm  and  Mirt^lgan  are  suSering  addi- 
tional miseries  from  the  recent  popula- 
tion  explosion  of  alewives.  a  we^es  that 
penetrated  the  upper  lakea  from  Lake 
Ontario.  No  use  of  alewives  for  human 
food  has  beoa  developed  in  the  Great 
Lakaa  area  and  only  undo:  exceptional 
oondittons  can  they  be  taken  at  the  thin- 
nest margin  of  profit  for  animal  food. 
When  alewives  are  plentiful  on  gill  net 
grouikds.  fishermen  have  to  suspend 
opemtUms  since  their  value  does  not 
equal  the  labor  and  maintenance  costs 
of  clearing  and  repairing  the  nets. 
When  such  conditions  prevail,  evm  de- 
cent catches  of  other  apedes  become  un- 
profitable. The  story  does  not  okL  here. 
Bvldence  grows  more  convincing  that 
the  lake  herring  declines  when  the 
alewives  appear.  Thus  another  valuable 
native  fish  dwindles. 

The  sea  lamprey  has  never  created  a 
significant  problem  in  Lake  Brie  where 
rminmmnrtr'  conditions  have  limited 
its  natural  r^;>roducton.  Lake^  Erie 
nevuthdesB  has  experienced  sweeiring 
changes,  mostly  In  the  1950'8.  that  have 
brought  the  fisheries  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Two  of  the  three  principal  money 
fish,  whiteflsh  and  blue  pike,  each 
yielded  less  than  50,000  pounds  in  1960, 
United  States  and  Canadian  catches 
combined.  Catches  of  whiteflsh  were 
consistently  heavy  in  earlier  years, 
reached  an  alltime  record  of  7  million 
pounds  in  1949,  and  accounted  for  land- 
ings of  2%  million  potmds  as  recently 
as  1953.  The  take  of  blue  pike  was  near- 
ly 20  mllli(m  pounds  as  recaitly  as  1955. 
The  catch  of  the  third  mcmey  fish,  the 
waQeye,  dropped  from  15  Mi  million 
pounds  in  1956  to  1%  million  pounds  in 
1960  and  has  declined  further  since. 

The  evidence  is  strong  that  Lake  Erie's 
difficulties  have  arisen  primarily  from 
envinmmental  changes.  A  major  f actor 
in  these  changes  may  well  be  the  pro- 
gressive and  growing  enrichment  from 
sewage  effluent  from  the  populous  met- 
ropolitan area  of  the  Detroit  River  and 
the  western  and  southern  shores  of  the 
lake. 

The  overall  effects  of  fish  population 
changes  In  Lake  Erie  that  I  have  re- 
viewed are  not  seen  in  the  production 
records.   The  TJ3.  eommerdal  cat^  still 


hovers  about  the  70-milUon-pound  leveL 
But.  the  fish  currently  produced  are  the 
less  desirable  lowor  priced  spedea  and 
landed  at  progressively  smaller  profit 
margins.  Many  operators  have  been  un- 
able to  survive  the  high-yiekl.  low-price, 
slim-margin  regimen  and  have  stopped 
fishing  altogether.  In  fact,  many  once- 
thriving  fishing  ports  are  now  entirely 
closed  down  and  formerly  major  ports 
may  now  have  Jiist  a  few  fishing  craft 
Fish  as  fish  are  far  from  scarce  in  the 
lakes.  The  total  quantities  available  well 
may  be  at  a  record  high.  Tet  it  is  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  take  and  sell  them 
at  a  reasonable  profit. 

To  the  problems  arising  from  the  fish 
population  changes  with  their  lower  In- 
come-producing characteristics  must  be 
added  the  dlfflcxilties  which  are  common 
to  the  commercial  fishing  industry  as  a 
whole  and  which  have  been  laid  before 
you  in  talks  by  various  Members  of  the 
Senate.    I  need  review  them  only  briefly. 

The  technological  backwardness,  the 
lack  of  capital,  and  the  encumbrance  by 
tradition  which  plague  most  segments 
of  the  Nation's  fisheries  are  probably 
more  severe  In  the  Great  Lakes  than  in 
any  other  lmi>ortant  fishery.  The  scat- 
tered distribution  of  the  fisheries  and 
the  high  price  per  poimd  received  for 
many  species  furthered  the  establish- 
ment of  small,  independent  operating 
firms.  No  truly  large  producing  firms 
appeared.  A  high  percentage  of  the  pro- 
ducers had  one-boat  operations,  owned 
by  partners  or.  more  commonly,  entirely 
within  a  single  family. 

This  kind  of  operation  made  sense 
when  hlgh-prtced  fish  were  plentiful. 
The  fishermen  made  a  decent  Uvlng  and 
were  comfortingly  independent.  Per- 
sonal Incentive  to  develop  better  means 
of  taking  fish  was  low.  In  addition,  ex- 
perimentation was  hampered  and  dls- 
covu'aged  by  the  stringent  regulations 
under  which  the  fishermen  operated. 

The  firms  were  too  small  to  afford  the 
sizable  capital  outlays  necessary  for  ex- 
tensive processing.  They  landed  and 
sold  their  eat^es  in  the  round.  The 
firms  lacked  any  substantial  reserve  cap- 
ital and  normally  did  not  feel  the  need 
for    it 

Fisheries  with  this  backgrotmd  were 
poorly  suited  to  survive  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  last  10  to  20  years.  It  is 
in  no  way  surprising  tliat  so  many  op- 
erators failed  to  survive  and  more  will 
disappear  unless  the  industry  receives 
effective  assistance. 

The  Great  Lakes  fishing  Industry  suf- 
fers also  from  that  common  aliment  of 
most  food-producing  enterprises — the 
growing  disparity  between  price  received 
by  the  producer  and  price  paid  by  the 
consumer.  Labor  and  material  costs 
have  Increased  enormously.  Yet.  fisher- 
men today  actually  are  receiving  less  per 
pound  for  some  choice  species  than  they 
did  before  World  War  n.  Improved  ef- 
ficiencies and  economics  in  all  phases 
of  catching,  handling,  and  selling  are 
needed,  but  the  industry  cannot  do  the 
job  alone— it  needs  outside  help. 

Stffl  other  important  handieape  to 
economle  stability  have  been  the  widely 
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fluctuating  supply  and  the  variation  of 
quality  that  originates  m  highly  seasonal 
production  and  a  general  lack  of  ade. 
quate  quality  oontroL  The  major  prol 
duction  of  many  qweles  Is  landed  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time.  Durii«  the 
glut  period  fishermen  must  often  dispose 
of  their  catches  at  ruinous  prices  simply 
to  keep  them  from  going  to  waste.  Later 
when  fish  are  scarce,  prices  rise  sharply' 
If  the  ghit  production  could  be  processed 
and  stored,  the  supply  to  market  could 
be  stabilized  and  the  fishermen  could  n. 
ceive  a  substantially  greater  return,  pw. 
clUties  for  storing  and  proceasiiv  are 
Inadequate  today  and  most  firms  lack 
the  ci4>ltal  to  set  them  up. 

The  traditional  practice  of  liiiwWng  aad 
shipping  to  market  in  the  round  leaves 
many  opportunities  for  deterioratloo  of 
the  quality  of  Great  Lakes  fish  before 
they  reach  the  consumer.  Imjmjvemcnt 
of  quality  control  at  every  stage  freoi 
net  to  retail  maricet  can  increase  acoepi- 
ablllty  of  the  product  and  stimulate  con- 
sumer demand.  Here,  again,  expert 
advice  and  assistance  are  needed. 

Before  I  undertake  comments  as  to 
the  type  and  scope  (ft  Federal  resear^ 
and  developmental  programs,  I  ttmM 
Uke  to  indicate  briefly  the  role  the 
Federal  Government  should  play  in  seek- 
ing the  solution  of  Great  Lakes  fishery 
problems.  The  Great  Lakes  are  unique 
in  that  despite  their  considerate  area 
they  contain  no  international  or  inter- 
state waters,  llie  boundary  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  is  as 
clearly  defined  as  are  the  boundaries  be- 
tween our  States.  Tlius  the  entire  ei- 
tent  of  the  lakes  is  part  of  some  State 
or  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Each  polit- 
ical jurisdiction  has  full  auttiortty  over 
the  flaherlee  within  its  boundary. 

The  argument  could  be  advaxiced  that 
since  the  States  own  the  U.S.  waten  of 
the  Great  Lalces.  research  on  and  devd- 
opment  of  the  fisheries  should  be  strictly 
a  State  matter  This  argument  miglH 
gain  validity  if  the  fish  remain  dtseretdy 
within  the  correct  political  boundaries, 
but  they  obviously  do  not.  We  may  lack 
interstate  or  international  waters  bat 
we  do  have  interstate  and  international 
stocks  of  fish  that  move  about  as  their 
biological  needs  require  and  are  fished 
by  citizens  under  various  jurisdictions. 
The  problems  of  the  Great  Lakes  know 
no  (wlitieal  boundaries  and  they  are 
handled  best  by  agencies  that  are  free 
to  operate  without  regard  to  State  lines. 
Federal  attention  to  fishing  matters  is 
as  justifiable  in  the  Great  Lakes  as  it  is 
in  coastal  and  offshore  fisheries.  The 
Nation  as  well  as  individual  States  will 
benefit  from  sound  fishery  development. 

The  Federal  Government  acknowl- 
edged its  responsibility  early  by  includ- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  in  its  first  major 
survey  of  the  Nation's  fisheries  In  18TO- 
80.  A  second,  more  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  was 
made  in  1885  and  lesser  ones  followed. 
The  Federal  Government  further  joined 
Canada  in  the  establishment  of  commis- 
sions and  boards  to  review  fUwry  prob- 
tams  from  an  Intematioeal  standpoint. 
The  first  of  them  reported  in  10i7  and 
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tiie  most  recent,  the  International  Board 
of  Inquiry  for  the  Great  Lakes  Fisheries. 

reported  in  1»U. 

Although  the  recognition  of  respon- 
gttaiUty  caoie  early,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
0ient  actually  contributed  Uttle  more 
Uian  occasional  surveys  and  sporadic 
collection  of  statistical  records  until 
after  th<;  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  first  continuing  Federal 
fishery  program  on  the  lakes  was  the 
biological  research  started  in  1927 
shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Lake 
Brie  Cisco  ftsliery.  The  urging  and  co- 
operation of  the  States  were  a  major 
lactor  in  this  start. 

The  fiacal  support  of  the  present  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries  Biological 
Laboratory  in  Ann  Artxtr.  Mich.,  was 
liKleed  meager  otcr  the  first  22  years  cf 
tts  existence.  The  total  annual  appro- 
prteUon.  salaries  and  operating  expenses 
eaaablned.  did  not  exceed  $31,000.  was  as 
low  as  $11,000,  and  averaged  less  than 
$19,000.  Especially  trying  to  the  biol- 
ogists  wss  their  Inability  to  undertake 
research  on  an  effective  scale  through 
the  1940's  when  the  sea  lamprey  was  de- 
stroying stocks  of  lake  trout  in  both 
Uke  Hiuon  and  Lake  Michigan. 

What  this  small  group  of  scientists 
aeeomplished  with  so  little  is  a  record 
d  which  the  UJB.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
tee  well  may  be  proud.  Let  me  point  out 
§im>  that  much  of  the  Service's  early  re- 
search could  not  have  been  completed 
without  the  generous  financial  support 
ef  the  States  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  industry.  This  tradition  of  Fed- 
eral-State-industry  cooperation  has 
never  been  lost.  I  am  confident  that  the 
record  of  Joint  effort  toward  attainment 
of  a  common  goal  to  be  found  in  the 
Qreat  Lakes  region  is  without  parallel 
ki  the  Nation.  The  States  have  re- 
qoested  repeatedly  and  supported  unf  ail- 
iDgly  a  broadening  of  Federal  programs 
in  the  Great  Lakes.  For  more  than  three 
decades  they  have  relied  strongly  on  Fed- 
eral ofllclals  for  advice  and  counsel  in 
fishery  problems. 

Federal  biological  research  on  the 
lakes  gained  its  first  financial  support 
ef  consequence  in  fiscal  year  1950.  lliis 
support  continued  on  a  varying  and  im- 
certaln  basis  until  fiscal  year  1957.  Be- 
ginning in  that  year,  funds  for  sea  lam- 
prey research  and  experimental  control 
were  obtained  under  contract  between 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
and  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery  Commis- 
sion, established  as  one  part  of  a  treaty 
with  Canada  in  1956.  Funds  for  other 
research  still  are  Included  in  the  Bu- 
reau's budget. 

Federal  assistance  to  the  Great  Lakes 
fisheries  other  than  biological  research 
materialized  slowly.  A  small-scale  pro- 
gram of  marketing  was  started  in  1055. 
but  it  was  not  until  the  regional  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  for 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Central  Region  was 
established  in  Arm  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  1958 
that  even  a  start  could  be  made  in  tech- 
nology, gear  development,  and  econom- 
ics. Scant  8ux>port  made  the  programs 
in  these  disciplines  largely  ineffective 
at  the  start.    They  are  better  supported 


now  but  still  far  from  adequate  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  Great  Lakes 
fisheries. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  historical  neg- 
lect of  the  Great  Lakes  fitfieries  must 
come  to  an  end  and  that  we  stiould  meet, 
not  merely  recogniae,  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent.  These  ex- 
traordinary bodies  of  fresh  water  lie  in 
the  heart  of  a  rich  and  densely  populated 
region.  They  can  sustain  large  popula- 
tions of  desirable  fish  for  the  support 
of  Industry  and  the  enjojnnent  of  an- 
glers. It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
let  them  lie  sterile  and  unproductive. 

I  shall  not  lay  before  you  at  this  time 
detailed  proposals  for  a  Federal  fishery 
program  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Rather, 
I  shall  suggest  the  broad  lines  of  attack 
along  which  we  must  move  inunedlately 
and  in  adequate  strength  if  a  once-thriv- 
ing industry  is  to  be  spared  and  the  pub- 
lic allowed  the  full  use  and  enjosrment  of 
a  priceless  resource. 

Our  first  major  goal  must  be  the  early 
restoration  of  the  stocks  of  valuable  spe- 
cies in  the  three  upper  lakes.  Ten  years, 
or  even  five  years  ago  attainment  of  this 
goal  would  have  seemed  faiKlful.  The 
sea  lami>rey  had  destroyed  or  reduced 
to  low  levels  the  choice  species  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan  aiul  was  making 
rapid  inroads  on  the  lake  trout  of  Lake 
Superior.  In  the  face  of  this  catastrophe 
we  had  no  proven  method  of  control. 

The  situation  is  changed.  We  now 
have  a  control  method.  Its  effectiveness 
was  demonstrated  in  1962  when  the  num- 
bers of  sea  lampreys  in  spawning  runs 
were  reduced  to  a  mere  14  percent  of  the 
1061  figure.  Further  experience  and  ex- 
perimentation surely  will  increase  this 
fine  efficiency. 

Much  credit  must  go  to  biologists 
of  what  is  now  the  Biu-eau  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  for  their  years  of  patient 
research  that  culminated  in  this  recent 
success.  They  are  to  be  commended 
especially  for  the  painstaking  care  and 
patience  they  exhibited  as  they  ventured 
into  the  practically  unknown  field  of  se- 
lective toxicants.  Untold  thousands  of 
tests  finally  imcovered  chemical  oom- 
ixnmds  which,  used  in  proper  concen- 
trations, are  lethal  to  lampreys  but 
harmless  to  other  fishes  and  to  birds  and 
mammals  as  well. 

Laboratory  tests  were  followed  by  field 
tests  to  learn  better  the  action  of  the 
chemicals  in  the  natural  streams  inhab- 
ited by  larval  lampreys  and  to  develop 
proper  field  procedures.  Finally  came 
the  grand  experiment  in  which  United 
States  and  Canadian  biologists  joined  in 
the  chemical  treatment  of  all  lamprey 
streams  tributary  to  Superior,  largest  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  success  of  this  ex- 
periment marked  a  monumental  advance 
in  the  management  of  aquatic  popula- 
tions. 

Lake  Superior  has  been  the  scene  also 
of  experiments  to  learn  the  feasibility 
of  restoring  lake  trout  stocks.  The 
United  States  and  Canadian  Federal 
Governments,  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  the  States  cooperated  In  the  rearing, 
planting,  and  subsequent  research  on 
trout  survivaL 


Federal  titii  hatcheries  at  Charlevoix 
and  PendlUs  Credc.  Midi.,  as  well  as 
Bute  hatcheries  at  Blarquette.  Mkh^ 
and  Bayfield.  Wis.,  produeed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  high-quaU^  lake  trout 
yearlings  annually  for  restocking  pur- 
poses in  Lake  Superior.  A  new  VMeral 
hatchery  at  Jordan  River,  Mich.,  will 
help  with  the  Job  in  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron. 

That  lake  trout  stocks  can  be  restored 
was  demonstrated  positively.  Lake 
Superior  is  well  along  the  road  to  re- 
covery. A  return  to  a  good  level  of 
abundance  of  lake  trout  is  anticipated 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  experiments  that  succeeded  so 
well  in  Lake  Superior  have  provkSed  the 
method  for  a  similar  restoration  of 
stocks  of  valuable  fish  m  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan.  The  que«tion  properly 
may  be  asked  as  to  why  we  do  not  set 
out  immediately  to  complete  the  work. 
The  answer  is  simple.  The  present  level 
of  budgeting  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fishery 
Commission  is  not  sufBcient  to  the  task. 
I  hold  it  a  false  economy — Indeed  inex- 
cusable— that  we  should  permit  this  sit- 
uation to  continue. 

The  changed  fish  population  of  Lake 
Erie  offers  a  problem  for  which  no  easy 
solution  is  apparent.  Additional  well- 
conceived  and  designed  research  on  the 
widely  fiuctuating  stocks  and  their  en- 
virotunent  could  uncover  principles  most 
useful  in  the  betterment  of  populations 
and  the  management  of  the  fisheries. 
The  industry  needs  Inunediate  aid  in 
achieving  more  profitable  use  of  the  pres- 
ently plentiful  supplies  of  smelt  and 
jrellow  perch. 

Broader  and  more  intensive  research 
is  needed  also  on  fish  stocks  in  the  three 
upper  lakes,  particularly  diu^ng  the 
period  of  restoration.  Unparalleled  op- 
portunities exist  there  for  inquiry  into 
the  dyntmiics  of  aquatic  populations. 

Technological  research  and  develop- 
ment offer  substantial  opp(»tunities  for 
the  economic  betterment  of  the  commer- 
cial fisheries.  Some  lines  of  work  give 
promise  of  early  return. 

Fishery  technology  can  increase  dollar 
returns  to  the  producer's  pocket  and  still 
give  the  consimier  a  better  product.  The 
resulting  economic  gain  benefits  his  in- 
come without  placing  additional  strain 
on  the  stocks.  Let  me  take  the  Lake  Su- 
perior lake  herring  or  Cisco  as  one  ex- 
ample to  Illustrate  the  point. 

The  Cisco  or  lake  herring  of  Lake  Su- 
perior is  one  of  the  tastiest  food  fish 
produced  in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  an- 
luial  landings  on  the  UjS.  side  typically 
are  above  10  million  pounds  and  have 
exceeded  17  million,  but  a  relatively 
small  percentage  of  the  take  reaches 
the  tables  of  consiuners.  Formerly, 
quantities  of  lake  herring  were  salted 
but  this  market  had  dwindled.  Today 
the  bulk  at  the  catch  is  sold  for  mink 
food. 

Three  circimistances  impede  the  prof- 
itable marketing  of  the  Lake  Superior 
lake  herring.  The  take  is  highly  season- 
al; up  to  90  percent  or  more  oi  the  an- 
nual catch  is  landed  within  a  few  weeks 
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in  late  November  and  early  December. 
The  flah  is  so  delicate  that  it  cannot 
tolerate  r^^eated  handling.  rea8onaa>le 
storage  time,  or  shipment  to  distant 
points  In  the  fresh  state.  No  method  of 
processing  and  freezing  developed  to 
date  has  been  satisfactory.  The  flesh 
rapidly  develops  off  colors  and  off- 
flavors. 

The  development  of  processing  pro- 
cedures and  equipment  that  will  give 
frozen  Lake  Superior  lake  herring  a  shelf 
life  considered  normal  for  fish  could  im- 
prove the  economic  status  of  the  fishery 
oiormously.  Placed  on  the  market  in 
a  suitable  state,  this  fish  could  compete 
successfully  with  the  choicest.  Badly 
overloaded  and  imderequipped  technol- 
ogists of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  in  Ann  Arbor  are  making  a 
start  on  this  complex  and  dimcult  prob- 
lem. They  should  receive  sufficient  sup- 
port to  assure  the  earliest  possible  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

The  yellow  perch  is  another  excellently 
flavored  and  plentiful  Great  Lakes  fish 
that  is  not  yielding  proper  economic  re- 
tiUTis  to  producers.  The  average  landed 
price  today  is  far  below  that  of  prewar 
years  and  frequently  it  is  so  low  that 
fishermen  must  suspend  operations.  If 
yellow  perch  could  be  more  efficiently 
caught,  processed,  and  stored  at  or  near 
the  point  of  production  a  steady  supply 
could  be  assured  to  receptive  retail  out- 
lets. The  price  to  the  producer  could 
be  stabilized  at  a  sound  level.  Processed 
and  frozen  yellow  perch  is  an  excellent 
product  with  a  long  shelf  life.  The  in- 
dustry lacks,  however,  the  equipment  and 
facilities  to  handle  the  fish.  It  needs 
technical  advice  and  it  may  require  di- 
rect aid  tn  the  form  of  loans  and  grants. 
In  fact,  assistance  in  finding  capital  may 
well  prove  to  be  the  kfey  to  most  tech- 
nological advances  in  the  Great  Lakes 
fisheries. 

What  I  have  said  about  lake  herring 
and  yellow  perch  applies,  of  course,  to  a 
number  of  Great  Lakes  species. 

Many  other  p>ossibilities  exist  for  in- 
creasing the  Income  to  producers  through 
product  development,  Including  products 
for  human  consumption  from  such  fish 
as  the  alewlfe  and  the  smaller  species  of 
deepwater  ciscoes  now  marketed  as  ani- 
mal food. 


Throughout  the  Great  Lakes,  fisher- 
men need  sound  advice  and  practictd 
demonstrations  on  the  proper  handling 
and  refrigeration  of  the  catch.  Too  fre- 
quently, poor  quality  is  assured  even  be- 
fore the  fish  are  landed.  Quality  control 
must  be  stressed  from  the  time  of  catch 
to  the  consumer's  table.  Broadening  of 
voluntary  Federal  inspection  of  proc- 
essing and  packing  plants  should  be  en- 
couraged. 

The  traditional  gears  of  the  Great 
Lakes  are  not  satisfactory  in  many  fish- 
eries for  production  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  recent  years.  The  develop- 
ment of  new,  more  efficient,  cheaper 
methods  of  taking  fish  are  badly  needed. 
When  new  methods  and  gears  are  de- 
veloped, the  fishermen  must  have  sound 
advice  in  their  use  and  on  necessary 
modifications  of  vessels.  Many  will  need 
assistance  in  obtaining  capital  for 
change  in  methods  of  fishing.  Only  a 
start  has  been  made  here ;  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  States  are  eager  to  have 
this  work  carried  on  and  have  exhibited 
readiness  to  modify  regulations  to  permit 
more  efficient  fishing. 

Exploratory  fishing  by  Federal  vessels, 
especially  with  new  fishing  gears,  can 
provide  fishermen  with  needed  informa- 
tion on  grounds  and  seasonal  availability. 
Fishermen  simply  caimot  afford  to  spend 
time  in  this  searching. 

Improvements  in  technology  and  in 
fishing  methods  and  gear — especially 
those  that  contribute  to  a  greater  sta- 
bility of  supply  and  improvement  of 
quality — can  ease  greatly  the  task  of 
marketing  specialists  who  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  fishing  industry  in  the  orderly 
and  profitable  movement  of  their  prod- 
ucts. The  Branch  of  Marketing  of  the 
Biireau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  has  done 
much  worthwhile  work  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Still,  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  popularization  of  fish  as 
a  highly  palatable  and  healthful  food  in 
homes,  schools,  restaurants,  and  institu- 
tions. Support  to  the  Branch  of 
Marketing  in  this  work  can  pay  high 
dividends. 

Ignorance  of  the  economics  of  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  has  been  a  great 
handicap  in  attempts  to  estimate  costs 
and  l}eneflts  from  changes  in  the  taking, 
handling,  and  processing  of  fish.  Ele- 
mentary but  thorough  cost  studies  are 
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needed  urgently  for  various  fisheries  and 
species  from  the  time  of  catching  to  final 
purchase  by  the  consiimer. 

Plans  for  the  future  should  not  over- 
look the  orderly  development  of  the  rec- 
reational potential  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  their  fisheries.  Summer  vacations 
on  the  shores  and  beaches  can  be  at- 
tractive to  growing  numbers  of  people 
in  warmer,  southern  climates  and  in  the 
hot  cities.  Food  and  lodging,  sales  of 
automotive  supplies  and  fishing  equip, 
ment,  rental  of  charter  boats  and  sale 
of  boats  and  motors,  and  many  other 
sources  of  income  based  on  the  lakes 
and  fishing  are  potentially  or  actually 
available.  The  small  attractive  ports 
and  the  firm,  high  quality  gameflBh 
species  are  assets  that  can  be  developed 
and  wisely  used  for  decades  to  come. 

My  comments  on  program  needs  In 
Federal  research  and  assistance  for  the 
Great  Lakes  fisheries  have  been  brief 
Indeed.  More  details  were  not  required 
since  all  segments  of  our  Nation's  fish- 
eries have  problems  in  common  and  the 
Senate  has  had  them  laid  before  it  more 
than  once. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Great 
Lakes  fisheries  because  they  are  fasci- 
natingly unique  and  have  a  regional  and 
national  worth  far  greater  than  is  com- 
monly appreciated.  What  I  have  said 
about  Federal  neglect  of  Great  Lakes 
fisheries  holds  for  all,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  among  our  fisheries  those  of 
the  Great  Lakes  are  most  neglected,  yet 
offer  a  tremendous  potential  in  the 
commercial,  sport,  and  recreational 
fields. 

We  can  ill  afford  to  stand  by  and 
watch  a  valuable  industry  crumble.  We 
need  not  suffer  the  economic  loss,  the 
unemployment,  the  depressed  communi- 
ties. We  need  not  purchase  from  other8 
the  products  we  can,  with  little  effoft, 
produce  ourselves.  The  time  for  as- 
sumption of  our  Federal  responsibility 
for  our  fisheries  does  not  lie  in  the  in- 
definite future.  The  time  is  at  hand. 
Neglect  must  end  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  tables,  providing 
data  to  substantiate  my  remarks,  be  In- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 


Table  1. — Production  of  all  species  for  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  by  total  volume,  value,  and  price  per  pound  for  all  lakes,  Letke  Superior, 

and  the  Slate  of  Michigan,  1940-61 
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Tablb  2. — Total  prodveHon  of  the  major  Great  Lakes  specie*  by  volume,  value,  and  price  per  pcurui,  1940-61 

(PDondi  and  dollar  amoontt  In  tbooMBds] 
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Tablk  3. — Production  of  major  species  from  Lake  Superior  by  tfolume  and  value,  1940-61 

[Pounds  and  doDar  amountB  In  ttMuands] 
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13.141 
10,808 
14,706 
13.204 
8.167 
ia434 
12,031 
m4S8 
11.822 
10,133 
10,477 
11.366 
10.216 
11.611 
10.806 
U.4M 

290 
887 
680 
864 
670 
775 
625 
541 
•06 
U7 
821 
430 
S74 
482 
676 
4.V) 
613 
687 
•74 
736 
•07 

•a 

2,676 
2,854 
2,969 

8,  ass 

3,730 
3.368 
3.444 
2,968 
3,968 
2.966 
3,201 
3,916 
2.838 
2.412 
2.266 
2.100 
1,812 
1,190 
1,060 
868 
360 

308 
474 

•43 

•SO 

1,228 

1,301 

1,825 

883 

1,306 

1,303 

1.223 

1.341 

1.356 

1.082 

1,028 

920 

871 

MM 

631 

467 

217 

m 

8K 

727 

761 

731 

888 

717 

914 

960 

1,200 

1.283 

LOM 

441 

360 

•06 

1,004 

LOOS 

•17 

896 

800 

883 

3S4 

M3 

MO 
162 
200 
263 
266 
310 
334 
213 
386 
511 
4U 
300 
142 
388 
470 
400 
800 
306 
174 
236 
168 
Ml 

1388 
.308 

.704 
1 

.870 
.416 
.686 

• 
4 
3 

S3 

87 

20 

88 

35 

35 

36 

S3 

33 

11 

16 

» 

23 
.808 
.400 
.800 
.800 

.m 

I 

aoao 

.672 

aioo 

ao<2 

.450 

1943 

0 

1044 

8 

1046 

.100 
.800 
.300 

1 
1 

.900 
1 

44 

90 

26 

74 
U8 
137 
831 
800 
9«6 

.016 
.086 
.041 
.130 
.102 
.135 
.007 
2 
1 
1 
8 
4 
6 
10 
27 
•8 
M 

8 

1046 

10 

1947 

7 

1948 

.800 

.700 
.300 

.606 
.OiO 
.879 
.804 
.166 
.OU 

8 

MO 

6 

10(0 

8 

1961 

5 

1062 

2 

1063 

4 

1064 

7 

1955 

.800 

.114 
.806 
.SM 
.M6 
.087 
.•08 
•  w 

7 

1056 

.240 

1057 

.127 

•"w                          ,     ... 

.066 

MO 

.480 

W60     

1061 

.SS6 

71128 
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Table  4. — Production  of  major  $peci«»  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  volume  and  value,  1940-61 

[FoODds  and  dollar  amounts  tn  i 
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ItHt 
IMl! 
IM3 
1»44 
)M6 
IM« 
1M7 
l»4H 
l»4« 
I9.V). 
IWSl. 
1952 
Wfa 
IW>4 
1965 
lU^ 
1957 
1058 
1950. 
1900 
19«1 


Chaba 

LakeharrlnK 

Lake  trout 

Smelt 

Wblteflah 

YoUow  perch 

Wan 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Poiindit 

DoUars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Pounds 

DoUara 

Pounds 

4S2 

71 

8,764 

220 

8.S34 

866 

2.418 

72 

t       1, 476 

266 

804 

77 

1, 90S 

477 

71 

0,814 

368 

6.049 

1.011 

3.030 

01 

1.462 

306 

841 

»4 

1,700 

476 

99 

8.187 

397 

6,301 

1.276 

2.230 

88 

1.640 

476 

1.082 

134 

2,263 

532 

143 

7.240 

308 

5.362 

1.760 

1.723 

172 

1.768 

636 

1.343 

201 

1,078 

731 

138 

6.167 

336 

5.672 

1.028 

.200 

.014 

1,074 

Ti6 

870 

128 

1,447 
900 

1,356 

320 

6.010 

634 

4,963 

2.176 

46 

4 

1,882 

909 

838 

160 

1.117 

124 

7.327 

310 

4,540 

1.780 

flO 

5 

2,780 

962 

684 

136 

1,687 

1.624 

240 

6,400 

307 

3.153 

076 

330 

63 

7,363 

1.673 

508 

101 

1,127 

2.257 

451 

0.098 

370 

2.754 

1.100 

627 

III 

7.721 

2. 312 

1.016 

160 

1.230 

2.S7fi 

470 

8,470 

200 

2.406 

040 

1.0&> 

00 

4.040 

i.s«n 

038 

134 

1,6M 

2,427 

370 

6.870 

277 

2.434 

806 

1,741 

US 

2.724 

I.OIO 

045 

161 

1.834 

3,021 

518 

0,134 

451 

2.176 

879 

2.660 

136 

1.358 

645 

740 

160 

942 

3,424 

545 

10.919 

888 

2,074 

861 

4.230 

y* 

1.846 

778 

1.043 

212 

729 

3.676 

M7 

6.888 

430 

1.746 

608 

4,375 

166 

1.441 

fitvt 

1.160 

174 

847 

3.476 

613 

8.536 

376 

1.600 

687 

4.020 

134 

1.348 

611 

l.flOO 

104 

870 

4.102 

«*1 

6.583 

328 

1,377 

647 

6.030 

130 

841 

38« 

I,e6« 

307 

1,2W 

4.005 

910 

6.440 

331 

1.221 

6J6 

6.185 

216 

442 

206 

\.4if: 

207 

1,167 

4.285 

885 

6.373 

361 

848 

3«3 

5,48.^ 

1.V4 

280 

170 

1   148 

140 

673 

5.428 

1.106 

5.622 

368 

767 

364 

6.258 

187 

332 

183 

1.614 

220 

616 

1        4,867 

960 

6.  .523 

418 

671 

343 

3.987 

124 

378 

242 

1.166 

132 

462 

'        6.««12 

1.31» 

6.816 

414 

260 

142 

2.207 

60 

550 

31.1 

1.051 

200 

343 

6.493 

1.086 

7.458 

434 

218 

126 

1.398 

46 

038 

487 

3.333 

333 

300 

Dollars 


411 

no 

379 
M 

267 
ua 

414 
464 
310 
224 
1*1 
M 
Stt 
337 
IM 

m 

197 
146 
117 


Tabuc  5. — Total  regularly  employed  fisher- 
men for  the  Oreat  Lake$.  Lake  Superior, 
and  the  State  of  Michigan,  specified 
years 


Year 

Great 
I^kes 
area 

I>ake 

8ni*rior 

aira 

.«»talo  of 
Mfchigan 

1040 

1950 

3.647 
3.190 

-.'.038 
•J.  322 
2.163 
2.076 
2.060 
1.001 
1,823 

828 
762 

6.V5 

am 

498 
445 
451 
400 

1,625 
1.245 

1064 

loss 

1.126 
901 

1066 

1957 

1058 

878 
821 
886 

1960 

892 

1060 

842 

OUR  NATION  OP  IMNaORANTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
19  the  American  Immigration  and  Citi- 
zenship Conference  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  program  was  an  address  by 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MuskhI, 
in  which  he  called  for  a  revised  immi- 
gration policy  consistent  with  the  his- 
torical principles  of  this  Nation. 

This  was  a  particularly  effective  and 
moving  address  since  the  Senator  him- 
self is  living  proof  of  the  enrichment 
given  our  national  life  by  immigrants 
and  the  children  of  immigrants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  to- 
gether with  President  Kennedy's  mes- 
sage to  the  American  Citizenship  and 
Immigrant  Conference's  aimual  meeting, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OxTB  Nation  or  Immigrants 
(Address  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mtjskic.  of 
Maine,  American  Immigration  and  Citizen- 
ship  Conference.  Plaza  Hotel.   New  York, 
April  19.  1963) 

I  am  an  American  by  birth.  I  am  the 
son  of  an  immigrant.  I  take  it  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  us  in  this  room  are  immigrants, 
or  descendants  of  people  who  came  to  these 
shores  from  other  lands.  In  that  respect, 
this  group  is  representative  of  all  America. 

We  are  here  to  discuss  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  others  shall  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  these  opportunities  which,  but  for  the 
accident  of  time  might  today  be  denied 
to  some  of  us. 


Certainly,  we  are  not  the  first  to  concern 
oxirselves  with  this  subject.  It  ia  not  new. 
It  Is  older  than  the  Republic  Itself.  It  has 
its  origin  in  that  far  distant  day  when  the 
first  settlers  came  here  seeking  wider  and 
unobstructed  horizons  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity. It  was  then  that  the  picture  of 
America,  as  a  land  where  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  all  mankind  might  be  realized 
began  to  emerge.  Since  then,  the  brush 
strokes  of  changing  public  policy  have  alter- 
nately brightened  and  darkened  that  pic- 
ture. 

Volumes  of  material  are  available  to  those 
who  would  trace  the  history  of  our  national 
immigration  policy.  They  would  begin  with 
the  early  days  when  immigration  was  eagerly 
encouraged  as  a  necessity  If  we  were  to  de- 
velop our  economic  and  cultiual  potential. 
They  would  trace  it  through  the  devious 
paths  of  prejudice  and  intolerance.  They 
would  note  the  pessimism  of  those  who.  from 
time  to  time  expressed  the  view  that  America 
had  reached  the  limit  of  her  capacity  to  grow 
and  to  absorb  more  newcomers — only  to  be 
confounded  by  a  new  period  of  dynamic  ex- 
pansion. And.  having  completed  their  study 
to  the  present  day.  they  would  have  found 
little  Justification  In  history  for  the  illogical 
and  inequitable  restrictions  of  otir  present 
law. 

Interesting  and  productive  as  such  a  study 
would  be,  I  choose  to  torn  from  such  his- 
torical c'.etail  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
basic  questions  involved: 

1.  Does  our  national  immigration  policy 
present  a  true  picture  of  America  to  the 
world? 

2.  If  not.  would  it  be  sound,  in  terms  of 
our  best  Interests,  to  change  that  picture  by 
changing   that  policy? 

You  will  forgive  me.  I  trust,  if  I  answer  the 
first  of  these  two  questions  by  touching 
briefly  upon  my  own  background.  My 
father's  father  was  a  fanner  in  Russian- 
occupied  Poland  prior  to  the  turn  of  the 
century.  He  shared  the  intense  patriotism 
and  love  of  liberty  which  has  preserved  the 
identity  of  my  ancestors  as  a  people  through 
centuries  of  oppression.  He  early  determined 
that  his  youngest  son,  my  father,  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  a  better  and 
freer  life  than  appeared  possible  under  the 
czarist  tyranny. 

And  so  It  was  that,  in  his  early  teens,  my 
father  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  At  the 
age  of  17  having  learned  his  trade,  he  left 
his  home,  embarking  upon  a  new  life,  pre- 
ferring the  bright  prospect  of  the  unknown 
and  unfamiliar  freedom  to  his  oppression- 
darkened  homeland. 

What  he  found  here  forever  justified  his 
hopes  and  his  father's  faith.    At  his  knee,  I 


have  heard  him  reminisce,  for  hoxira  on  end. 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  upon  bis 
boyhood  life — the  close  family  ties  which 
bound  him  to  loved  ones  he  was  never  to  see 
again,  the  warmth  at  his  father's  house,  the 
Joys  and  pleasures  of  his  childhood.  It  could 
not  have  been  easy  for  him  to  leave  them 
behind.  He  talked  to  me  of  these  things  be- 
caxise  he  wanted  to  relive  them.  But  he  had 
a  deeper  purpose. 

Increasingly,  as  the  years  passed  by  and 
my  comprehension  grew,  he  drove  home  his 
lesson.  What  he  had  lost  had  been  more 
than  offset  by  what  he  had  gained — tot  him- 
self, for  his  father,  and  for  me.  Here,  if  i 
man  had  ability,  he  could  express  It  without 
fear  of  reprisal.  Here,  if  a  man  disagreed 
with  governmental  policy,  he  could  say  so, 
and,  more  than  that,  he  could  do  something 
about  It  by  casting  his  ballot  at  the  polls. 
Here,  a  man  was  completely  free  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  own  Integrity.  Intellectual  and 
physical  capacity,  bis  own  work.  There  were 
no  heights  to  which  he  could  not  strive.  It 
mattered  not  what  his  national  background, 
his  religious  or  political  beliefs,  his  economic 
status  in  life  might  be. 

On  the  evening  of  my  Inauguration  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  lifalne.  he  turned 
to  me  and  said,  very  simply.  "Now  I  can  die 
happy."  A  few  months  later  the  final  chap- 
ter of  his  life  was  written.  I  am  sure  that, 
In  the  closing  momenta,  he  must  have 
thought  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  dee- 
tiny  which  had  so  astonishingly  vindicated 
his  beliefs  which  had  uprooted  his  life. 

If  the  national  origins  quota  system  Is 
based  on  truth,  then  my  father's  life  was 
built  on  lies.  There  is  no  way  of  reconcllipf 
the  two. 

The  national  origins  quota  system  says  to 
the  world  that  we  consider  certain  national 
and  ethnic  groups  to  t)e  better  and  more 
desirable  as  Americans  than  others.  It  says 
to  the  world  that  there  are  superior  and 
inferior  peoples,  depending  upon  race,  na- 
tional tMCkground.  religion,  color.  It  says 
to  the  world  that  creative  ability,  intellec- 
tual capacity,  and  high  moral  and  spiritual 
principles  have  been  allocated  by  the  Crea- 
tor to  some  peoples  to  a  greater  extent  than 
to  others.  Logically,  it  implies  more  than 
that. 

If  the  peoples  of  different  countries  vary 
in  their  capacity  to  contribute  to  what  we 
are  and  hope  to  be.  so  that  their  entry  into 
this  coxuitry  must  be  controlled  accordingly, 
then  those  who  are  now  citizens  must  also 
vary  in  the  same  way.  This  suggesU  that 
there  should  t>e  classes  of  citizenship  in 
this  country.  Some  of  us  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  freely,  others  not.  We  should  have 
classes  of  citizenship  rigidly  defined  on  the 
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basis  of  economic  status,  racial  and  national 
arXgin,  poUUcal  beliefs,  and  creed.  This  U 
not  s  true  ptcturs  of  America.  It  is  not 
(be  picture  we  should  hold  out  to  tlks  world. 

In  1788,  Benjamin  Vtanklln  described 
America  In  essence  when  he  wrote  to  David 
Hartley  these  words: 

"Ood  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of  liberty 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
man,  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  so  that  a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot 
ftoywhere  on  its  surface,  and  say  'Tills  is  my 
country." 

The  second  question  I  have  posed  is  this. 
Would  it  be  sound.  In  terms  of  our  best 
tnteresU,  to  change  that  picture  by  chang- 
ing that  policy? 

May  I  Again  use  a  simple  illustration  to 
make  my  point. 

In  the  1860'8  the  Maine  Legislature  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  problem  of  inducing 
settlements  in  the  unpeopled  townships  of 
th«  State.  A  commission  was  created  to 
■tady  the  problem.  As  a  result  of  its  work, 
an  sgent  was  sent  to  Sweden,  with  instruc- 
ttona  to  msike  vigorous  efforts  to  establish 
a  Swedish  colony  In  Maine.  Within  10  weeks 
lie  bad  brought  to  Maine  22  men.  11  women. 
and  18  children — Including  a  pastor,  farmers, 
a  civil  engineer,  a  blacksmith,  2  carpenters, 
a  basketmaker,  a  baker,  a  tailor,  and  a  shoe- 
maker. They  carved  a  home  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  northern  Maine.  New  immi- 
grants followed.  Within  S  ye%ra  the  popu- 
lation had  Increased  to  000  wnb  had  built 
a  properous  community  of  130  houses,  barns. 
2  steam  sawmills,  1  water  power  sawmill  and 
the  incidental  business  establishments.  At 
the  end  of  5  years.  133  men  applied  for 
citizenship. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Hedlund  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  Maine,  as  follows : 

"May  the  young  colony  of  New  Sweden 
grow  and  flourish,  not  only  In  material 
strength,  but  even  in  developing  their  moral 
and  Intellectual  faculties.  And  may  the  new 
population  thus  add  to  your  State  and  to 
your  great  Republic  a  good  and  healthy  ele- 
ment of  moral  power  from  the  old  world, 
and.  t>eromlng  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  your 
free  Institutions,  reflect  that  spirit  on  their 
native  land. 

"What  we  have  lost  at  present  in  the  old 
fatherland,  will  then  not  have  l>een  lost  to 
humanity:  On  the  contrary,  the  trees  have 
only  l>een  transplanted  on  a  fresher  soil, 
where  they  will  thrive  better,  and  give  richer 
and  more  abundant  fruits.  God  bless  the 
harvest.    God  bless  your  land." 

We  have.  In  this  simple  story,  an  illustra- 
tion of  two  Important  points: 

1.  The  fact  that  new  blood,  new  energies, 
and  the  qualities  of  character  and  mind 
which  these  people  bring  to  us  are  an  im- 
measurable contribution  to  our  greater 
growth.  Our  culture,  our  economy,  and  our 
defense  have  been  strengthened  by  the  con- 
tributions which  they  and  their  sons  and 
daughters  have  nuide  to  our  way  of  life. 

2.  The  picture  of  America  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Sweden  by  Maine's 
agent,  the  warm  and  cordial  reception  given 
to  the  Immigrants,  created  a  storehouse  of 
good  win  In  the  old  country  which  could 
not  be  bought  in  any  other  way. 

In  this  day  when  we  are  selling  the  prod- 
uct which  is  America  In  a  market  where 
there  is  fierce  competition,  we  must  preserve 
the  purity  and  quality  of  what  we  offer.  To 
Insiu-e  that  we  do.  we  can  and  should  welcome 
those  from  every  land  who,  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  merit,  demonstrate  their  qualifi- 
cations. There  is  always  room  for  a  good 
man  in  a  dynamic,  growing,  fearless  America. 
The  total  niunbers  admitted  should  be  geared 
to  our  needs.  There  should  be  safeguards 
designed  to  exclude  undesirables.  But  let 
the  standards  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  so  unhesitatingly  embraced 
by  the  Pounding  Fathers. 


I  have  intentionally  avoided  the  complex- 
ities and  technlcsJ  details  of  legislation  in 
this  field.  We  should  first  concern  ourselves 
with  what  Is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Then, 
having  established  the  principles  which 
should  govern,  otir  decisions,  and  holding  un- 
waveringly to  them,  we  can  quite  readily 
spell  out  the  corrective  legislation  which  Is 
needed. 

We  should,  most  certainly,  give  attention 
to  the  following: 

1 .  A  unified,  single  quota  divorced  from  all 
considerations  of  national  origin. 

2.  The  granting  of  asylum  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  political,  religious,  and  economic 
persecution . 

3.  The  attracting  of  those  whose  skills, 
aptitudes,  knowledge,  and  experience  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  natioxuil  wel- 
fare. 

4.  The  necessity  for  relieving  population 
pressures  which  create  tensions  and  unrest 
anywhere  in  the  free  world. 

These  are  realistic  standards.  They  are 
humane  standards. 

President  Kennedy,  long  a  vigoroiis  expo- 
nent of  more  equitable  immigration  laws,  has 
endorsed  the  principle  of  reform,  as  has 
former  President  Elsenhower.  And  there 
seems  to  be  widespread  support  for  reform 
In  the  House.  Thus,  the  prospects  at  this 
time  must  be  rated  as  favorable. 

But  the  battle  is  far  from  over,  and  it 
would  be  the  worst  folly  for  us  to  relax  our 
efforts  now.  Rather  we  mtist  continue  and 
even  expand  our  efforts  to  achieve  wider 
public  understanding  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
sure ultimate  success;  for  that  success  will  be 
largely  dependent  upon  public  understand- 
ing of  this  problem. 

I  do  not  believe  that  America  has  reached 
its  peak,  politically,  economically,  or  cul- 
turally. I  do  not  believe  that  our  efforts 
should  be  directed  only  toward  consolidat- 
ing what  we  have.  The  world  Is  expanding 
in  every  dimension  and  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  be  and  will  be  in  the  forefront 
of  that  expansion. 

Into  American  hands  has  t>een  passed  the 
burden  of  carrying,  for  all  humanity,  the 
torch  of  liberty  in  these  perilous  times.  As 
long  as  men  remain  enslaved,  as  long  as 
children  remain  hungry,  America's  destiny 
will  remain  unfulfilled. 

PiiE8n)ENT      Kennedy's      Message      to      the 

AMEEICAN     CmZENSHIP     AND     IMMIGRATION 

Confehence.    Plaza    Hotel,    New    Yoek, 

April  19,  1963 

I  am  pleased  to  extend  through  Senator 
MusKnt  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
this  year's  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Immigration  and  Citizenship  Conference.  I 
also  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tinuing role  which  the  American  voluntary 
agencies  play  in  the  relief  of  refugees  and 
other  distressed  persons  throughout  the 
world.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  part  jrou  play 
In  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
the  needs  in  the  field  of  immigration  and 
naturalization.  We  are  now  engaged  in  an 
intensive  search  for  legislative  formula  de- 
signed to  serve  our  national  interests  and 
our  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

We  welcome  the  cooperation  of  your  mem- 
ber agencies  in  our  efforts. 

John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States. 


INTERROGATION  OP  CABINET  MEM- 
BERS  BY   CONGRESS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  excellent  editorial  in  which  it  ap- 
proved the  proposal  to  allow  Cabinet 
members  to  report  and  be  questioned  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


This  proposal,  which  I  introduced  last 
month  as  Senate  Resolution  120,  would 
provide  regular  periods  when  Cabinet 
members  and  heads  of  agencies  could 
report  to  the  entire  Senate,  and,  in  turn, 
be  questioned  about  their  policies  by  us. 

The  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
gives  many  very  good  reasons  why  this 
procedure  would  be  a  valuable  innova- 
tion in  the  Senate.  I  think  there  is  an- 
other extremely  important  reason  why 
we  should  adopt  a  procedure  of  this  type. 

Since  members  of  the  executive  de- 
partment communicate  with  the  Senate 
by  means  of  committee  hearings,  it  now 
frequently  happens  that  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber is  successful  in  getting  his  view- 
point SM:ross  to  members  of  one  commit- 
tee, but  not  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  The 
opposite  is  also  sometimes  true — the 
Cabinet  member  does  not  know  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  but  only 
the  members  of  the  committee  that  he 
has  faced. 

The  question  period  would  open  up  a 
simple  and  direct  new  avenue  of  com- 
munication between  the  Senate  and  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government. 
In  the  process,  it  would  give  the  Senate 
a  fresh  new  initiative  in  governmental 
affairs,  and  would  demonstrate  the  flex- 
ibility of  Congress  as  an  institution  1o 
meet  changing  needs  and  conditions, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

QtTESTioN  Time 

Senator  Kd'auveb  has  revived  an  old  pro- 
posal in  suggesting  that  Congress  set  aside 
at  least  a  2-hour  period  once  a  month  for 
questioning  Cabinet  members  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials.  We  thought  this  a 
sound  and  useful  idea  when  Mr.  Ketauvkr 
put  It  forward  as  a  Member  of  the  House  15 
years  ago.  It  is  all  the  more  relevant  today 
when  the  procedvu-es  of  Congress  have  be- 
come a  major  political  issue. 

In  Great  Britain,  of  course,  the  question 
period  is  an  established  custom.  Cabinet 
members  mtist  regularly  face  the  House  of 
Commons  and  answer  probing  questions 
from  the  opposition  back  bench  as  well  as 
from  members  of  their  own  party.  The  de- 
vice has  been  found  Invaluable  as  a  means 
for  giving  the  public  an  insight  into  govern- 
ment thinking — and  in  giving  Cabinet  of- 
ficials an  Insight  into  legislative  anxieties. 

To  be  sure.  Cabinet  members  sit  in  the 
British  Parliament  whUe  in  America  the 
separation  of  powers  imposes  an  entirely 
different  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  It  is  precisely  this  differ- 
ence that  makes  Mr.  Kefauvxk's  proposal  all 
the  more  pertinent.  Too  often,  there  is  a 
chasm  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  that  is  only 
imperfectly  bridged  by  administration  testi- 
mony before  individual  committees.  A 
question  period  involving  the  entire  Con- 
gress could  give  the  executive  a  systematic 
and  consistent  opportunity  to  disclose  its 
thinking  before  a  fortun  where  maximum 
publicity  would  be  assured. 

One  does  not  have  to  look  for  foreign 
precedents.  During  the  First  Congress,  the 
record  contains  14  references  to  executive 
officials  appearing  before  the  Senate.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly  antici- 
pated that  same  form  of  regular  Interchange 
would  develop  between  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive.     But    due     in    part    to    President 
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Waablnctoa's  palnTul  pcnoxud  experience  In 
meetaig  with  ma  equally  nerrous  Senate.  tlM 
cuitom  witbeivd.  In  a  time  when  govem- 
ment  la  vastly  more  complex,  an  old  institu- 
tion could  well  be  given  a  second  chance. 


REPORM  OP  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 
SYSTEM  OP  ELECTINO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

ICr.  KKPAUVER.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  ran  an  excellent 
editorial  on  Monday.  April  8.  1963.  re- 
garding the  continued  efforts  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  reform  the  electoral  college 
ssrstem  of  electing  the  President. 

The  caption  of  the  editorial  was  "Try, 
and  Try  Again."  and  it  pointed  out  that. 
although  various  reform  proposals  have 
come  before  the  Senate  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  the  Si^ommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  is  still  actively 
working  to  achieve  electoral  college 
reform. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  woiUng  to 
reform  the  present  archaic  sysbenx  have 
been  encouraged  by  recent  developments 
that  have  emphasised  the  need  for 
reform. 

Last  month  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  struck  down  a  kind  of 
little  electoral  college  when  it  held  that 
the  Georgia  unit  vote  system  violated 
the  one  person  one  vote  conception  of 
political  equality  established  by  the  15th, 
17th.  and  19th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

This  prompted  many  citizens  to  ask 
themselves:  'TDoesnt  the  national  elec- 
toral college  system  violate  the  same 
principle?" 

I  think  it  does,  and  I  think  there  are 
many  other  undesirable  features  of  the 
present  gystexn  that  should  be  changed. 

Tlie  editorial  in  the  Daily  News  gives 
an  excellent  summary  of  many  of  the 
reasons  why  we  should  eliminate  the 
present  horse-and-buggy  electoral  col- 
lege, and  should  adopt  a  more  equitable 
method  of  electing  our  Presidents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  full  text  of  this  edi- 
torial printed  in  the  Rccorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

TfeT,  AKO  TRT  AOAIM 

Senator  Estts  KETAtrvra,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
AmendnMnts,  is  going  to  make  another  at- 
tempt to  persuade  CXingress  that  the  system 
by  which  we  elect  Presidents  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness. 

The  subcommittee  will  begin  hearings 
April  9  on  a  half-dozen  varying  proposals  to 
amend  the  Constitution  so  that  presidential 
elections  are  decided  more  nearly  on  the  basis 
of  the  way  the  people  actually  vote. 

Senator  Ketaxtveb's  own  propoeal  would 
spUt  each  State's  electoral  vote  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  popiilar  vote.  Another 
plan  would  apportion  electoral  votes  by  con- 
gressional districts,  etc. 

As  it  Is,  and  has  been  since  the  beginning, 
tlte  people  do  not  choose  a  President  di- 
rectly. They  ehooee  members  of  the  horse- 
and-buggy  electoral  college  who  then  decide 
who  ^uOl  go  to  the  White  House. 

The  chief  evil  ot  this  system  Is  that  all  of 
any  State's  electoral  votes  go  to  one  candi- 


date, even  tf  he  managed  to  carry  the  State 
by  as  UtUs  as  a  single  vote.  It  has  hap- 
pened, and  It  easily  eoukl  happea  again, 
that  the  caiKlklsf  wtM>  wiw  the  popular 
choice  did  aot  win  the  deeUon. 

Tills  Is  contrary  to  the  whole  theory  at 
our  Oovemment.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  are  the  only  public  oOdals  in  the 
country  who  are  not  elected  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people.  The  members  of  the  electoral 
college  normally  cast  their  ballots  for  the 
candidate  who  carried  their  State — but  they 
are  under  no  legal  reqvUrement  to  do  so. 
They  can.  and  occasionally  one  has,  vote 
for  anybody.  Including  persons  who  were 
not  even  candidates. 

The  electoral  college  gives  a  disproportion- 
ate voice  to  minorities.  It  la  cumbersome, 
unnecessary  and  risky.  It  serve*  tm  useful 
purpose  and  it  could  frustrate  the  will  of 
the  voters. 

Under  Supreme  Court  rulings,  steps  are 
underway  to  give  the  voters  in  the  States 
fairer  representation  in  their  legislatures. 
The  Court  only  recently  threw  out  an  elec- 
toral college-like  system  for  electing  State 
officials  In  Oeorgla.  But  the  Court  cant  un- 
do the  electoral  college  system.  It's  In  the 
Constitution. 

We  think  If  the  people  had  the  option, 
they  speedily  would  abolish  this  system. 
The  Initiative  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment neceesarlly  lies  with  Congress.  We 
hope  Senator  KxwAxma,  and  others  who  agree 
with  him  can  pxish  the  amendment  through 
this  session  of  Congress. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIONAL 

ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


RESOLUTION  OP  TEXAS  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESEn^ATIVES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REOHtD.  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  resolution  designated  "H.SJl.  247." 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas  on  April  9,  1963. 
The  vote  on  this  resolution  was  124  yeas 
to  17  nays.  The  substance  of  this  meas- 
ure is  a  condemnation  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  on  September 
8, 1961. 

This  act  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  my  State  reflects  the  attitude 
of  Texans  speciflcally  and  I  believe  also 
the  consensus  of  American  thinking  in 
general.  Our  apparent  frantic  search 
for  disarmament  formulas  gives  the  im- 
pression that  we  ai*e  weak  and  fright- 
ened. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  I 
cosponsored  a  measure  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [BCr.  Cxni- 
Tis]  calling  for  modifications  in  Public 
Law  87-297  which  created  an  agency 
known  as  the  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  This  resolution  calls 
for: 

First.  Complete  on-the-spot  inspection 
of  all  areas  involved  In  arms  control  or 
disarmament  agreements  with  Members 
of  Congress  included  as  members  of  the 
inspection  team. 

Second.  Reporting  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  of  any  and  all  steps 
taken  by  him  which  would  tend  to  alter 


existing  ratios  of  weapons  and  the  effec- 
ttveness  between  this  Nation  and  its  al~ 
lies,  and  the  Soviet  bloc  of  nations. 

Third.  All  preliminary  and  final  arms 
control  or  disarmament  agreements  be 
embodied  In  treaties  subject  to  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  th^ 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  session  of  Congress  could  take  no 
more  important  action  than  to  act  upon 
this  resolution. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscosd.  as  follows: 

HS.R.  247 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  DU- 
armament  Agency,  created  by  aot  of  Con- 
gress in  September  IMl,  has  supported  snd 
promoted  the  U.S.  program  for  general  and 
complete  disarmament  In  a  peacefnl  world, 
which  could  result  In  complete  disarmament 
In  the  United  States  In  less  than  10  years- 
and 

Whereas  history  has  taught  us  that  peace 
is  only  achieved  when  a  free  people  stays 
militarily  strong:  and 

Whereas  Khrushchev  has  sworn  he  will 
bury  us,  but  he  intends  to  bury  our  freedom, 
take  our  children,  and  place  us  in  slavery; 
and 

Whereas  personal  freedonu  and  economic 
security  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
possess  the  power  t«  protect  their  citizens 
against  the  invasions  of  other  systems  of 
government;   and 

Whereas  an  understanding  of  the  disarms- 
ment  policy  of  our  administration,  Congren, 
and  the  State  Department  is  the  most  cru- 
cial issue  facing  o\ir  citizens  today:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  That  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  68th  legislaturt 
wishes  to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
disarmament  policy  of  the  XJ3.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency;  provided  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  notified  Uut, 
irrespective  of  Federal  action,  the  sovereign 
State  of  Texas  will  never  release  her  Stats 
military  forces  to  any  international  organiza- 
tion, but  will  forever  retain  her  right  under 
the  Constitution  of  this  Republic  and  State 
to  keep  a  militia  for  the  protection  of  her 
citizens;  and  be  It  further 

Resolt>€d,  That  copies  of  this  resoluUon 
be  prepared  and  sent  to  members  of  Um 
Texas  delegation  in  the  National  Congress 
and  to  Vice  President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson 
as  an  indication  of  the  views  of  this  house 
concerning  our  present  disarmament  policy 
as  proposed  by  the  XJ3.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

BTBON  TUNNtLX, 

Speaker  of  the  House 

DoaOTHT     H«r  I  mam 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  RULE  XXXHI— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humpurky]  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  120.  to 
amend  rule  XXXIII  to  provide  for  a  re- 
port and  question  period  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  me  on  April  8. 1963. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


jlOnCE  OF  HEARINOS  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  45  PERTAIN- 
ING TO  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  MEN 
AND  W01i£EN 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Hay  13  and  14  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 45.  a  joint  resolution  which  would 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  equality  of  rights 
under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  2  p.m., 
on  May  13  In  room  457  of  the  Old  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  On  May  14  the 
bearings  will  commence  at  10:30  a.m. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  appear  and 
testify  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45  is 
requested  to  notify  the  subcommittee  by 
contacting  Mr.  Fred  Graham,  dilef 
counsel,  room  141.  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  telephone  Capitol  4-3121,  ex- 
tension 5581. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  imtil  12 
o'clock  noon  tcxnorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
April  25.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  24,  1963: 

DiPLOMATIO    AIR)    FoBnCM    SsSVICS 

Adm.  Jerauld  Wright.  UB.  Navy,  retired, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Kxtraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  China. 

IN  THB  COAST  ODAaS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  ensigns 
In  the  UjS.  Coast  Oiiard : 
Anthony  Reld  Adams 
John  David  Adams 
Leo  David  Allen 
Nicholas  Heath  Allen 
David  Lewis  Andrews 
Kent  McFarlane  Ballantyne 
Robert  Orandal  Bates 
WUliam  Marshall  Bazley 
William  Douglas  Bechtel 
Roger  LeRoy  Bevlng 
Denis  Jack  Bluett 


James  Dennis  Boyce 
Dennis  James  Brady 
David  Charles  Brostrom 
George  Herbert  Brown  ni 
Oeorge  Jack  Buffleben,  Jr. 
Robert  William  Burchell 
Michael  Burdlan 
Peter  Conrad  Buslck 
Raymond  Harold  Canada,  JT. 
William  Albert  Caster 
Kevin  Timothy  Clancy 
David  Joseph  Connolly 
Ernst  Michael  Cummlngs 
Edward  Earl  DeMuzssio 
Richard  Lee  Da  Vrles 
James  Fonda  Dewey 
Robert  Peter  Dickenson 
Andrew  Franklin  Durkee,  Jr. 
Kurt  Louis  Klste 
Robert  Emmett  Fenton 
Thomas  Daniel  Fisher 
James  Wilson  Fry,  Jr. 
Forrest  Fred  Furaus,  Jr. 
Howard  Bernard  Oehring 
GUI  Reves  Goodman 
John  WUUam  Greason 
Michael  Bdward  Greene 
Charles  Everett  Haas 
James  Campbell  Haldeman 
Jeffrey  Dean  Bartman 
Roger  WUUam  Hassard 
Ray  Albert  Heller 
Richard  James  Heym 
Wayne  Kenneth  Hodsden 
Joseph  Henry  Hughes  III 
Michael  Joseph  Jacobs 
Arthur  Elliot  Katz 
Nelson  Herbert  Keeler,  Jr. 
Virgil  Francis  Keith.  Jr. 
Nelson  Wa3rne  Koscheskl.  Jr. 
Robert  LeRoy  Kuhnle 
James  John  Lantry 
Robert  Edward  Leggett 
John  Edward  Lindak 
Ronald  Otis  MacFee 
David  Terrence  Machamer 
Robert  Allen  Major 
James  Francis  MeCahlll,  Jr. 
Karl  Warren  Mlrmak 
Carl  Richard  Mockler 
William  Albert  Monson 
Charles  Bernard  Mosher 
Jerome  Pierce  Mulllns 
James  Aloyslus  Murray,  Jr. 
Dan  Allen  Nauman 
Harry  Donald  Nelson 
Philip  Randall  Nm^h 
Harvey  Francis  Orr 
Rudy  Kahl  Peschel 
Paul  David  Pierce 
Robert  Matthew  Pochman 
Stephen  Joseph  Ratey,  Jr. 
Karl  Lawrence  Reichelt 
BiUy  Wayne  Richardson 
Arthur  Bishop  Shepard 
Daniel  Kane  Shorey 


Jan  Forrest  Smith 
Warren  Dean  Snider 
John  Joseph  Soltys 
Dana  Wellman  Starkweather 
Michael  Peter  Studley 
Harry  Toehlyuki  Suziikl 
Barham  Foster  Thomstm  in 
Murray  John  Towle 
Stephen  Terry  Ulmer 
Robert  Lawrence  Venoe,  Jr. 
William  Burns  Waff 
Richard  Andrew  Walsh 
James  LeRoy  Webster 
Gerald  FrancU  Woolever 
Joim  Richard  Tetke,  Jr. 
David  Allen  Toung 
David  Reynolds  Zwlck 


CONFIRMATIONS 

E^xecuUve  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  24, 1963: 

Depastment  op  JusncB 

Frank  Udoff,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.8.  mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  a  term 
of  4  years. 

Paul  G.  April,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
ahlre  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Louis  M.  Janelle,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  term  of  4  years. 

DEPAKTMDrT   OP   STATX 

Roger  Hllsman,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Diplomatic  and  FoanoH  Scsvicb 

George  C.  McGhee,  of  Texas,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

Brewster  H.  Morris,  of  F«nnsylvanla.  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Chad. 
Unitzd  Nations 

Edwin  M.  Martin,  of  Ohio,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Later-American  Affairs,  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  lOth  aasslon  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  LaUn  America  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Walter  M.  Kotschnig,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  18th  plenary  session  of  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CouncU  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

iNTKB-AMmiCAN    DBVXU>P1CKNT   BAMK 

David  Elliott  BeU,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Alternate  Governor  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  for  a  term  of  6  years  and 
until  his  successor  has  been  appointed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  KSW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rsooio.  I  include  my  statement  before 
the  Commerce  and  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 


state and  Foreign  Commerce.  Tuesday. 
April  23,  1963,  in  opposition  to  HM.  3669 
and  companion  bills.  My  statement 
follows: 

STATKaCSMT       BT       RSPSKSKKTATIVX       BSCAKTTXL 

Cwi.iMM    Of   OPPoernoK    to    HJl.    8669    and 

COMPAKION  Bnia   (QX7ALITT  STABILIZATION) 

APsn.  3d,  1963 

HJl.  3669  is  the  latest  version  of  that 
hardy  perennial,  a  national  fair  trade  bill,  to 
permit.  Indeed  encourage,  retaU  prloe  flzlaag. 

Concealed  as  usual  behind  a  fog  of  enphe- 
mlsns.  this  consumer  prloe  Iner— <  Mil  Is 
prssented  to  you  in  this  sMrion.  as  la  the 
last  ss— lom.  dressed  up  in  Hi*  aatfoetlT* 
sheep's  clothing  of  a  quality  stabtlliiatlon 


bill.  Last  year's  "quality  stabilization'* 
price-Oxing  bUls  contained  a  large  economy 
slse  preamble  of  unfair  trade  practices  the 
bills  purportedly  would  have  prevented. 
At  that  time  I  suggested  that  the  length  of 
the  preamble  gave  rise  to  the  Inference  that 
a  black  and  white  animal  resided  In  the  bUl. 

This  year  there  is  no  such  covert  attempt 
to  conceal  the  price-fixing  purpose  oi  this 
obnoxious  legislation.  Nevertheless  a  small 
dose  of  Chanel  No.  6  has  been  i4>pUed  to  this 
black  and  white  animal  by  euphemistically 
dubbing  it  a  Quality  Stablllzatlbn  Act. 

When  a  oat  wotild  eat  her  kittens,  she 
calls  them  mice. 

HJl.  S669  is  as  drastic  a  fair  trade  price- 
flzlng  bUl  as  has  ever  been  proposed. 
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Before    pointing    out    Ite   p«rUcular    («•- 
tiire*.  whlcb  an  tbe  "rim  oC  *>»*«  mmmIIuii 
I  propoM  to  deal  vlth  tlM  mala  thrvU  of 
the  bill. 


nt    THXOKT    AKO 

AfiAIMST  TKB 


xar 


I  have  long  l>eea  an  opponent  of  the  sys- 
tem of  price  fixing  that  la  permitted  by  the 
■o-called  fair  trade  Uwa.  Sodi  price  fixing 
fllee  in  the  face  of  our  antltnut  laws  and 
the  free  com]}etltlve  system  which  the  anU- 
tnut  laws  are  designed  to  protect.  This  bill 
would  gouge  out  a  large  hole  In  our  antl- 
tnut laws. 

Pair  trade  was  spawned  by  wholesale  and 
retail  merchant  associations,  primarily  the 
NaUonal  Association  at  Retail  DruggUts.  to 
permit  vertical  price  fixing  in  the  depression 
days,  when  tbe  federal  Government  was 
sanctioning  hortaontal  price  fixing  by  manu- 
faetuieu  thrcmgh  fTRA.  A  powerful  lobby 
waa  able  to  pressure  46  State*  into  aooept- 
Ing  the  NARO's  draft  of  a  fair  trade  bill. 
Although  manufacturers  were  comparatively 
Inactive  in  this  early  effort,  the  rallying  slo- 
gan then  aa  now  was  "protection  of  the  man- 
ufacturera'  trade  name  or  trademark. " 
Somehow  an  trade  name*  and  trademarks 
were  elevated  to  Cadillac  algnlflcance.  aobject 
to  being  sullied  by  aasoetattan  with  anything 
but  an  artlfleiaUy  high  price. 

A.  Detriment  to  the  oonsumer 
The  history  of  the  last  two  decades  has 
demonstrated  that  fair  trade  laws  work  to 
the  detriment  of  both  the  consumer  and 
the  small  businessmen  purportedly  protected 
by  them.  Moai  Impartial  commentators 
have  ooDdemaed  them.  In  some  24  States 
the  eourts  have  invalidated  fair  trade  acta, 
or  a*  least  their  nonslgner  provisions.  In 
an  appendix  to  this  stetement  I  have  at- 
tached ezeacpts  trom  the  opinions  of  a  num- 
ber of  s«tch  oourte.  Some  of  tbe  sponsors 
of  theae  quaUty  stabUlsatloa  bills.  I  not*. 
come  from  States  where  fair  trade  laws  have 
been  invalidated  in  whole  or  in  part.  These 
bUU  would  Impose  a  Federal  fair  trade  law 
even  on  those  States  where  fair  trade  has 
been  rejected. 

The  principal  evil  that  results  from  fair 
trade     the  maintenance  of  arttflcially  high 
consumer  prices — has  been  exposed  in  State 
after  State.     After  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  ruled  the  nonslgner  clause  unconstltu* 
tional.    for    example,    prices    on    automatic 
coffeemakers  quickly  dropper  from  the  f39.9S 
fair  trade  price  to  a  f39  J7  competitive  price. 
Klectric  frytng  pans,  which  had  a  list  price 
of  $19.95  were  reduced  to  $13.87.    After  an 
initial  flurry  of  reduced  price  sales.  In  Ohio 
as  in  the  case  of  other  States  that  outlawed 
fair  trade,  the  market  soon  became  stable. 
Tbe  dire  cocMequenoes  that  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  fair  traders — widespread  busi- 
ness failures.  Increased  eoocentratlan.   and 
predatory  excesses  by  OKmopoUsts — did  not 
occiir:     The  only  result  waa  that  the   con- 
Btmlng  public  received  the  benefit  of  hav- 
ing prices  settle  In  the  competitive  market 
at  about  20  percent  lower  than  the  former 
fair  trade  prices. 

The  Department  of  Justice  In  the  past  has 
presented  to  Congress  several  siirveys  which 
have  demonstrated  how  much  more  the  con- 
sumer must  pay  in  fair  trade  States  than  in 
nonfair  trade  States. 

In  1962,  when  the  IfeOulre  Act  was  being 
considered,  I  conducted  a  survey  and  iM-ougbt 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  three 
baskets.  I  had  purchased  11  Identical 
articles  in  3  different  Peoples  Drug  Stores. 
I  purchased  one  basket  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  there  was  no  fair  trade.  I 
purchased  the  same  artlelee  in  Bethesda.  Md., 
where  thsre  was  fair  trade.  I  purchased  an- 
other  basketful  in  Arlington.  Va.,  where  there 
was  fair  trade,  and  compared  the  prtees  that 
I  paid  for  these  identical  articlea  On  ao 
Item  did  I  pay  leas  than  10  percent  more  in  a 


fair  trade  State  than  in  the  DIateiet  and  on 
some  items  I  paid  as  muoh  as  H  percent 
more.   Ify  statement  to  the  Bourn  appears  In 
the  OoMcaxssiONAL  Racoao,  Tolume  08.  part  4 
pages  4009  and  4010.  as  follows: 

"I  purchased  10  cuMc  centimeters  oC  u.  40 
protamine  sine  LOliy  Insulin,  used  by  dia- 
betics. The  price  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  98  cents.  The  price  in  Maryland  was 
$1.29.  The  Maryland  price  was  S2  percent 
above  the  District  price.  In  Virginia — in 
Richmond,  for  example— the  same  article. 
LUiys  InstUln,  waa  sold  at  $1.48.  If  you  can 
tell  me  that  the  public  Is  protected  by  fair 
trade.  I  would  like  to  know  why  those  dif- 
ferences In  prices. 

"I  purchased  a  BD  Yale  36-gage  1-inch 
hypo  needle,  used  to  Inject  Insulin  into  a  sick 
person's  body.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  price  was  15  cents.  In  Virginia  the  price 
was  20  cents — 33  percent  higher  in  Virginia. 
In  Maryland  the  price  was  aS  cents 6$  per- 
cent more  in  Maryland. 

"I  purchased  100  Bayer  aspirin  tableto  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  Otstrtct  of 
Columbia.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
price  U  48  cents.  What  was  the  price  In 
Vlrginia7  The  price  was  80  cents.  I  paid  38 
percent  more  for  the  same  article  in  Vlzvinia. 
What  was  the  price  In  Marylandf  Fifty-nine 
cents.  Again  I  paid  28  peroent  mors  for  the 
same  article  in  Maryland. 

"I  purchased  some  la-ounce  bottle*  of 
Phillips  milk  of  msgne«U.  Here  are  the 
bottles.  In  the  District  of  Colombia  the 
price  was  34  cents.  In  Virginia  it  wa*  14  per- 
cent higher,  or  39  cenU.  Similarly,  la  Mary- 
land it  was  14  percent  higher,  or  88  cents. 

"I  purchased  soma  large  tube*  at  Ipana 
toothpaste.  See  the  dilTereace  in  ttooae  pur- 
chases. I  paid  27  peroent  more  for  the  Ipana 
toothpaste  in  Virgfinla  than  I  did  in  the  DU- 
trlct  of  Columbia.  In  the  District  of  ColTmi- 
bla  the  price  was  37  cent*.  In  Vlrflnia  the 
price  was  47  cents;  and.  likewise,  in  Mary- 
land, It  was  47  cenU. 

"I  purchased  packages  of  90  OUlette  blue 
blades.  In  the  District  at  Columbia  the  price 
was  87  cents,  whereas  m  Virginia  I  jmyi  n 
percent  more,  or  98  centa,  and  also  11  peroent 
more  in  Maryland,  namely,  98  osata." 

There  were  other  articles  that  I  purohaaed 
and  for  which,  under  fair  trade.  I  iMtd  to  pay 
20,  26,  and  30  peroent  more  for  tbe  identical 
articles. 

I  am  told,  moreover,  that  in  1980  there 
were  striking  differences  beteraan  fair  trade 
and  nonfair  trade  prices  as  foUowe,  In  the 
following  nonfair  trade  States: 

In  Columbia,  8.C.,  a  tick  peraoo  could 
buy  Achromycin  V  capsules  and  Dedo- 
mycin  for  $7.20  instead  of  $7.65;  Serpasil  for 
$8.60  Instead  of  87.50:  Orlnaae  for  $8.26  in- 
stead of  $6.76;  Cortcldin  for  75  cents  Instead 
of  $1.08,  and  Neo-Synephrtne  for  68  centa  in- 
stead of  90  cents. 

In  Houston.  Tex.,  for  example,  an  invalid 
could  obtain  Achromycin  V  capsules  for  $6.96 
instead  of  $7.66:  and  similarly  as  to  Declo- 
mycln.  Premarln  could  be  bought  for  $6  73 
instead  of  $8^25;  Orlnase  for  $6.88  Instead  at 
$6.78;  Unlcape  for  $2.69  Instead  of  $3.11; 
Theragran  for  $8.19  instead  of  $9.46.  At  the 
hearings  on  HJt.  6246  before  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  last  year.  Senator  Kefauver 
noted  that  Merck  charged  the  retail  druggist 
$170  for  1,000  Prednisone  tablets  whereas  the 
fair  trade  minimum  retail  price  Is  $266.  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  added  that  Clba  sells  1.000 
Serpasil  tableta  to  the  druggist  for  $39.50. 
while  the  fair  trade  minimum  le  $68.83. ■ 
The  hearings  of  the  Senate  Antltnut  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  on  the  drug  indus- 
try, and  of  the  House  AnUtrust  Suboommit- 
tee  on  HJL  6246  last  year,  abound  with  m- 

*On  Apr.  8.  loes.  Senator  Koawn,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  noted  that  Clba.  the 
prodoeer  of  Serpasil.  bad  a  markup  of  almost 
1.800  percent. 
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stanose  of  the  astronomical  proAta  of  dm* 
manufacturers.'  ^ 

A*  noted  below,  theee  rery  drug  manufac- 
turers would  be  empowered  by  thu  bin  to 
soak  the  Invalid  by  enforcing  artlflclaUy  in- 
flated retail  prices  over  and  above  the  ax 
toruonate  prices  charged  to  the  retail 
druggist.  ^* 

In  an  appendix  to  thU  statement  I  have 
listed  similar  examples  in  other  dttes  and 
States,  including  Miami.  Pla.;  Indianapolia 
Ind.;  Louaiville,  Ky.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  SeatUa 
Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Himtington,  W  vT- 
MlnneapolU.  Minn.;  and  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Congressnukn  Dmoxix.  in  his  minority  report 
on  a  similar  biU  In  1959,  adduced  many  more 
instances  <rf  lower  prices  where  fair  trade 
did  not  prevail. 

In  September  at  last  year  I  engaged  In  an- 
other shopping  exciirsion.  What  did  I  find? 
For  51  centa  I  was  able  to  buy  Corteldla 
(26s)  in  the  nonfair  trade  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  I  had  to  pay  81i>8  in  Maryland 
(fair  trade) .  I  paid  $1.77  In  the  District  for 
100  Unicaps  and  $3.11  for  the  same  amount 
In  Maryland.  Bayer  Aspirin  cost  me  99  cents 
la  Washiagtoa.  DC.  and  $1.88  in  Maryland 
I  paid  64  eanta  for  PhllUpe  Milk  of  'Tsgnsela 
in  the  District  of  ColumMa  and  83  centa  hi 
Maryland.  The  economy  size  Ipana  Tooth- 
paste cost  ms  80  centa  In  the  EUstrlct,  68 
centa  In  Maryland;  10  oc  u.  40  Protamine 
Zinc  Lilly  Insulin  oo*t  me  99  centa  In  the 
DUtrlct  and  $1.48  in  Maryland. 

Finally.  I  bought  something  dear  to  tht 
heart  and  gullet  of  many  of  ua.  I  purchassd 
a  pint  of  Old  Crow  (only  88  proof,  1  msy 
add).  In  the  District  It  oo«t  me  8880  (in- 
cluding 7  centa  tax);  la  Maryland,  $8  07 
(Including  9  oenta  tax). 

Thus,  the  same  items  which  could  be 
bought  in  the  nonfair  trade  District  for 
$7.20,  cost  $10.89  in  the  "fair"  trade  Stata  of 
MaryUnd.  Thta  means  that  If  dxiring  the 
year  I  had  paid  870  for  these  items  In  the 
District,  in  Maryland  the  cost  would  have 
been  over  $30  more  for  the  same  Items. 

Last  year,  at  hearings  on  Hit  8348  before 
the  House  Antitrust  Subeommlttee,  th«e 
waa  a  great  deal  of  teettaooay  to  the  adverse 
effect  on  ill  and  elderly  pvaons  at  the  high 
price  or  drugs.  I  tliink  that  each  of  us  te 
Congress  should  hesiuta  to  add  to  the  bur- 
dens of  these  people  by  enacting  leclslatloo 
which  must  have  the  neceesary  effect  of 
increasing  the  price  of  drugs  they  buy.  How 
can  you  justify  tiUs  leglslaUon  to  them.  If 
It  Is  passed? 

We  are  told  that  the  consumer  need  not 
worry  since  It  is  effective  only  when  he  can 
buy  goods  iisable  for  the  same  general  p\ir- 
pose  as  the  price-fixed  item.  But  this  li 
small  comfort  Indeed  when,  aa  most  often 
happens,  both  Itams  are  price  fixed.  And 
the  Lord  only  knows  to  what  extent  even 
this  vague  limitation  applies  where  a  price 
is  fixed  on  several  Items  sold  as  a  package. 

These  bills  will  Increase  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

B.  DetHment  to  the  merchant 
And  what  have  these  fair  trade  laws  done 
for  the  small  bxislnessman  7  They  promoted 
the  use  by  big  retailers  of  their  own  prlvata 
brand  goods  which  could  be  sold  for  leas 
than  the  smaller  retailers"  trade-name  goods, 
purchased  from  the  manufacturers.  They 
favored  the  Inefficient  retailer  over  the  effi- 
cient retailer.  They  faciUtated  the  rise  of 
the  dlscoimt  house.  They  deprived  the  re- 
taller  who  wanted  to  uee  price  as  a  means 
to  compete  with  his  larger  competitors  of 
the  right  to  do  so.     They  made  less  service 

'WhUe  H.B.  3880  would  exempt  salee  of 
prescripUon  drugs,  it  would  be  wholly  un- 
realistic to  expect  this  exemption  to  survive 
in  view  of  the  sponsorahlp  of  this  legislation 
by  the  HARD.  The  Senate  bin.  S.  774, 
Blgnlfleantly  has  no  such  exemption. 
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^  yam  price  aa  lafrantlnn  ot  the  law  and 
r^iii  that  Urn  awvloo  would  afOk  bo  •»• 


"^l^tfilsd  by  leas  price.  Tbmf  took  awaj 
rrTineenUv*  for  retailers  to  ur«e  maaufae- 
SW*  to  lower  felgk  prteea.  Aad  now  the 
•"  ot  tiMss  kUs.  la  Chs  asMS  of 


Z^  an«'«bs  pukUe  aUks.  snciaW—  la  tbe 
fgim  of  tsdefaUy-enpported   and  anforeed 


«*.»•  no  mistake,  thta  bill  ta  not  only  a 

btU.  It  ta  aa  antl- 


aUy,  ta  tb*  rstferal 

lioa  V.  Sun  OU  Co.,  371  UjB.  606,  the 

aat  wffuad  (p.  SM)  that  the  retailer  '^  but 

g  •soadult'  tor  the  eoppltaf^— tethat 

tiw  0«a  OO  Oe.    TIm  Saptaase  Oeurt 

(B  530) :  "Having  eoasctoosly  eheeen  aot  to 

ilHt   direct  dtatrttutloa   tlwtNigk   erboUy 

0«nsd  aad  operated  stattaBa.  Sua  caaao* 

B0V  claim  for  Itself  tbe  beneflto  of  eueh  a 


•nus  bill,  by  giving  the  big  maaofacturer 
etrta  Manehe  to  engage  la  wHtlcal  price 
tiing.  would  indeed  confer  oa  tlM  big  maao- 
facturer "the  beneflta  of  tvtA  a  eyMsai.** 
laKvlz«  the  burdens  to  the  seean  retailer 
wbo  would  become  a  mere  "ooodult**  or  "oxit- 
let"  for  hU  supplier's  goods  at  prlcee  dictated 
ky  the  suppUar.  If  the  retaUer  ahoukl  insist 
OS  setting  hta  owa  competitlTe  price,  thta 
bin  would  permit  the  large  supplisr  to  tnim- 
mon  the  Federal  oourta  to  hta  aid  In  sub- 
jugating the  retailer  into  economic  serfdom. 
I  should  think  small  busineesmen  would  be 
■ppallad  at  thta  prospect. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvanta  only 
last  month  pointed  out  how  "fair"  trade  laws 
■backl*.  if  Indeed  they  do  not  strangle,  small 
buslnsasmen.  In  Weed  Johneon  St  Co.  v. 
Breggar.  CCH  1983  Trade  Casea,  pars  70.  731, 
tas  Pwmsylvanta  Supreme  Court  aaid: 

•friee  axing  U  at  ita  best  a  drastic  curtaH- 
BMBt  of  competlUve  free  enterprise,  one  of 
tb*  main  pillars  of  support  of  the  entire 
^m<r<i*«n  economic  structure.  At  ita  vorct. 
It  can  become  a  straltjacket  on  inlUatlve  in 
hiialnnss  resulting  In  monopoly  manacling 
pcogrsss  so  a*  to  serve  a  poeaible  conspira- 
torial status  quo. 

"r^e  very  idea  that  a  oommerelal  entity 
may  hold  in  one  fettering  prloe-flxing  grasp 
aU  businessmen  engaged  in  vending  a  certain 
product,  just  as  a  herdsman  boMs  lassoed 
cattle  on  the  plains,  offends  against  the  most 
■ismentary  concept  of  a  free  and  independent 
aoctoty.  The  Fair  Trade  Act  ta  not  only  la 
darogation  of  the  coanmon  taw,  it  ta  in  de- 
Sanoe  of  princlplee  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  on  countless  occasions  enun- 
eteted  in  lU  antitrust  legtatatloa  and 
Utlgation." 

Since  references  are  often  nuMte  to  discount 
hoosee  at  theee  hearings,  a  few  words  on 
that  subject  may  be  in  order. 

As  Mr.  Bicks.  fanner  head  at  the  Antitrust 
Division,  explained  to  thta  easuaittee  in 
1059.  "initially,  fair  trade  gave  dlscovmters 
an  unimpeachable  nationally  advertised  price 
to  cut.  The  b\iyer  ooiild  clearly  see  the  sav- 
ings mvolved.  Beyond  that  and  more  Im- 
portant, by  attempting  to  stifle  price  com- 
petition, the  fair  trade  laws  created  an 
economic  vacuum  Into  which  the  discount 
boxtsee  rusiMd."  Business  writers  have  also 
pointed  out  that: 

"Through  the  fair  trade  laws  •  •  •  and 
other  devices,  our  legtolators  and  courta  have 
aought,  in  effect,  to  bottle  up  price  eetnpeti- 
Uoo,  eepedaUy  at  the  retaU  level.  Tb»  dta- 
count  house  may  be  viewed  aa  a  manlfea- 
tatlon  of  the  explosive  pressures  which  are 

CIZ- 


nkslj  to  be  generated  aa  a  zaault  off  aa  at- 
IB  aiiiaiaftta  pciea  iwnyMtloft  la  a 

OBU.  ***** 

ky  ba  aald  off  dtaooaat 
aa  such,  they  have  euilMd  Inflationary 
aad  aflcrded  tbe  forgottsa  aiaa.  the 
sumar.  tbs  oppatttuUty  off  purrtiartng  hta 
needs  at  kywcr  prioea.  Iliey  have  also  balpad 
relteve  ataaufaeturers  of  surplua  otoeks. 
TO  thoas  who  look  askance  at  dtacoimt 
houses  as  price  cutters,  I  would  point  out 
that  price  cutting  ta  simply  good,  old- 
fashioned  free  anterprtae.  ao  long  as  it  ta  not 
predatory.  Since  when,  may  I  ask.  has  price 
competition  become  "unethical"?  MOet  new 
typee  of  retailing,  including  the  departaieat 
store,  the  mall  order  firm,  and  the  super- 
market, have  started  as  prtoe  cutters. 
Therein  liee  their  appeal  to  the  pubUc. 
The  vrldespread  popularity  of  discount 
houaes.  supermarketa.  aad  departoiaat  stores 
today  shows  that  the  public — your  constltu- 
enta  and  mine — ta  vitally  interested  In  the 
savings  to  be  achieved  through  price  com- 
petltkm. 

Last  pear,  the  National  Appliance  & 
Radio-IT  Deatar's  Assoetatlon  went  on  rte- 
ord  as  favoring  thta  Isglstatlon.  It  ta  In- 
teresttng  to  observe,  therefore,  a  statement 
made  by  the  president  of  that  assoetatlon 
in  1068: 

"The  dlseount  houses  •  •  •  came  Into 
being  as  a  eounterbalance  to  distorted  retail 
margins.  Theee  margins  weren't  dtatorted 
until  we  came  into  toIxum  retailing.  Tbe 
discount  bouse  was  a  natural  development, 
aad  when  you  hear  a  dealer  talking  about 
hta  'rlghta'  he's  on  hta  way  out — becauee  be 
hasn't  any  rlghta." 

And  how  did  the  small  businessman  accept 
thta  "fair"  trade  "bonanaa'T  WoU.  numy 
fought  it  and  are  continuing  to  fight  it. 
Thus  Mead  Johnson  *  Co..  in  a  3-month 
period  In  1061,  brought  over  100  fair  trade 
suita.  Theee  small  businessmen  waated, 
presumably  they  still  vrant,  to  sell  at  a  price 
which  leaves  tbem  with  a  profit  and  also 
leaves  tbe  consumer  with  more  money  to 
Biake  addltV>'**J  pvirchases  Parke.  Davta 
not  long  ago  aent  out  more  than  200  warn- 
ing letters  In  the  New  York  area  and  started 
123  sulta.  Tet  In  a  recent  case  it  was  shown 
that  in  at  least  100  instances  80  retailers 
had  refused  to  be  bound  by  Parke,  Davis' 
•fair"  trade  prices. 

Out  of  thta  natural  desire  to  compete  has 
q>outed  a  veritable  torrent  of  litigation.  One 
has  to  go  back  to  prohibition  dsjrs  for  a 
comparable  number  of  tawsulta  brought  to 
enforce  legtalatlon  so  justly  unpopular.  To 
greatly  augmented  legal  staffs  of  the  large 
manufacturers  engaged  In  policing  their  re- 
sale prices,  there  have  been  added  com- 
mercial spies  eupbemtatically  called  "profea- 
sioauU  shoppers."  *  And  the  cost  of  all  thta  ta 
borne,  aa  alwajw.  by  the  consumer.  Thus, 
m  1068.  one  company  ta  reported  to  have 


•  Alexander  and  HID,  "What  To  Do  About 
Discount  Housee,"  Harvard  Businees  Revtaw. 
1956. 

<  Compare  Wall  Street  Journal,  March  81, 
1983,  p.  S:  "  "We  have  shoppers  shopping  all 
our  dealers  to  see  if  they  are  selling  below 
the  agreed  limit,'  eays  one  dlstrtbutar." 
See  also  Mead  Johnaon  A  Co.  v.  O-S-X  fi*c. 
of  Albany  (N.Y.  Sup.  Ct..  Albany  County) 
1963  Trade  Cases,  Para.  70,088:  "lite  evi- 
dence clearly  shows  frequent  inqiectloo  by 
repreeentatlvee  of  plaintiff  of  the  stores  of 
retailers  to  aacertain  if  Ita  minimum  prices 
are  maintained;  if  a  violation  ta  found  it  ta 
promi>tly  reported  to  higher  authority  of 
plaintiff,  which  sends  tetters  to  the  offenders, 
to  cease  and  deetat;  If  such  letters  do  not 
produce  compliance,  the  matter  ta  referred 
to  local  counsel,  who  employ  a  private  detec- 
tive agexkcy  to  shop  the  offending  retailer's 
store,  aad  if  the  viotatioo  ta  found  to  be  oon- 
tlaulng,  actions  for  injunctions  are  promptly 
InsUtuted," 


aanonnced  It  would  $paBd  ffMLlBM  80  OB- 
f  oroo  fair  trade  la  just  obo  oC  tlo 
mMitiL  Himbaam  is  repotad  to 
81  mtnkm  a  year  for  sooh 
Aad  who  have  been  the  pet 
of  fair  trade  tawsuMsf  Tbay  turn 
drug  manufacturers  reoentlj  sbowa  la  tba 
hearings  of  the  tSenate  Antttrurt  and  Monop- 
oly SubooauBlttee  aad  of  tbe  Honsa  Antl- 
trust  Subcommittee  to  have  garnered 
extortionate  proflta  in  many  tnstanoee.  As 
Senator  Kxtaovkb  pointed  out  the  other  day. 
"la  the  ethical  drug  industry,  the  rate  of 
return  on  investment,  after  taxes,  ta  hli^er 
than  that  of  any  other  Industry.  Since 
1067  it  has  averaged  around  30  pereaat  aa 
compared  with  10  psresat  fc 
faeturlng.  The  net  profit  ca 
averaged  about  double  that  for  all  manu- 
facturing."* 

Iferertbeless,  we  find  Paike.  Daels  b  Go., 
suing  a  drugstore  In  Hew  Tock  Ctty  beoauae 
a  profeesional  shopper  purchaaed  MTADSC 
vttaala  capaulss  for  gt-Tf  wbwaaa  tba  fair 
trade  price  was  80.87.  and  ABDBO  vltamla 
preparation  dropa  for  $2.66  whereas  the  fair 
trade  i»ice  was  $3.61.  Parke.  Davta  b  Co. 
In  1966  had  a  16-percent  net  profit  on  drug 
sales.*  Thta  case  illtistratee  the  consumer  Ices 
by  fair  trade,  the  harassment  of  small  busi- 
nees under  fair  trade,  and  tbe  unooDselOB- 
abta  profltearlng  which  fair  trada 
The  fair  trade  oases  la  which  aa 
ta  published  are  collated  in  the  aaaual  Tot- 
umes  of  the  Trade  Cases  series  of  the  Cooa- 
meroe  Clearing  House  I  had  my 
review  the  fair  trade  casss  la  tbe 
volumes  of  that  series  covering  1000  i9krongb 
1982.  In  meet  such  cases  the  fair  trade  vio- 
lator, by  any  test,  would  t>e  considered  a 
small  bnsineasman.  To  mentkm  aoaae  of 
them: 

CaliforxUa,  John  F.  Walker,  a  liquor  dealer. 
mtnola,  Toppa  ot  HUsa,  lae.  sad  Darby 
aataa  Oo. 

Minnesota.  Ptaytlme  Sporting  Ooods.  Inc. 

New    Hampshire,    Max    Dlchter   Company. 

Inc.,  operating  a  retail  store  In  Mancheater. 

N.H.  and  Man-Bur  Sales  Inc.,  operating  the 

hardware  department  in  the  store. 

Louisiana.  Robinson  Wholeeale  Co.,  a  part- 
nersliip  uampoeed  of  Robinson,  hta  wife  aad 
brother-in-taw.  Among  thoee  alleged  to  have 
sold  Bulova  watches  at  less  than  fair  trada 
prices  were  Daniels  Jewelry  Stove,  OavMsons 
Fumittue  Store,  and  Sales  Jewelry  Store. 

Olilo.  Norwood  Vitamin  b  CosmeUe  Ota- 
trlbutors.  Inc. 

New  ToTk,  Janel  Salee  Corp.,  Bemert 
Pharmacy  Corp.,  Mr.  Less,  Mr.  Pidleta.  tbe 
Courtesy  I>rug  Store  in  Hicksvilie.  N.T. 

Pennsylvania,  Wright  Motor  Sales  Co..  a 
gasoline  dealer  and  Mr.  Kostak,  another  gas- 
oline dealer. 

Proponenta  of  the  bill  asaert  that  the  re- 
tailer who  wanta  to  set  hta  owa  prlcee  ta 
free  to  do  so  by  turning  to  the  producta  of 
a  nonprice  fixer.  But  the  very  purpoee  of 
thta  bill  ta  to  promote  price  fixing  on  the 
part  of  national  advertisers,  and  the  realities 
of  business  practice  make  it  impoealhta  for 
a  retailer  to  shift  readily  from  a  nationally 
advertieed  fair  trade  product  to  a  non- 
natlonally  advertised  nonfair  trade  product. 
Moreover,  thta  bill  will  prevent  price  compe- 
tition by  grocers,  hardwsre  store  owners,  or 
druggtata  who  must,  as  a  practical  matter, 
carry  a  wide  selection  of  aimltar  goods  of 
different  manufacture. 

Proponenta  of  thta  kind  of  IcgistaUon  shift 
from  arguing  that  it  ta  necessary  to  protect 
the    brand    name   of   tbe   manufacturer   to 


•  100  CoMoaKSsaoMai.  Rscosd  6614  (Apr.  0. 
1063). 

•  Last  year  thta  oonmiany  announced  it  was 
no  longer  going  to  limit  ita  sales  to  those 
observing  Ita  suggested  prices.  The  presi- 
dent of  Parke.  Davta  b  Co.  stated  that  the 
company's  producta  would  be  placed  on  sale 
where  people  were  buying  them. 
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lirgiag  tttat  U  1«  necessary  to  keep  the  re- 
UOiK  In  biulnesa.  Tba  short  answer  to  the 
first  claim  is  that  many  brand  names  con- 
tinue to  be  held  In  hi^h  repute  despite  the 
absence  of  any  attempt  to  use  resale  price 
maintenance  for  such  pmposes.  The  shorter 
answer  to  the  second  is  that  the  retailer  In 
fair   trade  States  has  not   been  shown   to 


have  fared  any  better  than  the  retailer  in 
the  nonfair  trade  States. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk 
about  how  the  loss  of  fair  trade  protection 
would  cause  tbe  fftUure  of  coxintleas 
businessmen. 

Let  MB  examine  the  failure  rate  per  10.000 
concerns  in  States  without  fair  trade  acts: 
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*  Final  report  oJ  House  Select  Conualttec  on  Small  Business,  86th  Conr.,  2d  srss  ,  p   17 

VAdmtolstraUve  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Tables  o/  Bankruptcy  Statistics,  June  30,  1061 ,  table  F-3,  sn<i  Jiiw  .10. 
J0Q3,   SDle  F~3. 

Now,  let  us  take  some  comparable  "fair  trade"  States: 
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>  Final  report  o/  House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  86th  Conf ..  2d  &<<!!!<.,  p.  17. 

»  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Tables  of  Bankruptcy  Statistics,  June  30, 1961,  table  F-3,  and  June  30, 
1062,  tabks  F-3. 

Now,  let  us  see  the  situation  in  some  of  the  States  which  had  the  whole,  or  the  nonalgner 
pcoTlsion,  of  their  "fair  trade"  Uw  InTalldated,  1986-«8: 
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■  Final  report  of  House  Select  CommittM  on  Small  Business,  86tb  Cong.,  2il  scss.,  p.  17. 

»  Administrative  Ollice  of  ttie  U.S.  Courts,  Tables  of  Bankruptcy  Statistics,  Jmie  30,  1901,  Uble  F-3,  an-l  June  30, 
1062,  table  F-3. 


These  figures  demonstrate,  I  believe,  that 
there  is  no  visible  relation  between  the  sur- 
vival of  small  business  and  fair  trade  resale 
price  fixing. 

Ifany  retail  associations.  I  am  sure,  will 
register  in  support  of  this  bill.  They  have 
been  pressured  to  do  so  repeatedly  by  the 
powerful,  untiring  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  whose  representatives  are 
also  much  in  evidence  on  Capitol  Hill.  In 
almost  every  instance.  I  believe,  these  retail 
associations  have  been  subjected  to  a  one- 
sided argument  in  favor  of  such  bills.  I 
think  it  highly  significant,  therefore,  that 
a  poll  by  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business  laat  year,  in  which  argu- 
ments both  pro  and  con  were  summarizM, 
showed  a  slight  majority  opposed  to  thoae 
bills. 

I  am  encotiraged  to  note,  moreover,  that 
not  ooly  have  consumer  organizations  op- 
posed the  counterpart  of  this  bill  at  hearings 
last  year,  but  also  retailers,  retail  associa- 
tlona  and  wholesale  associations. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  bill  that  it  would  not  really 
restrict  the  retailer  because  he  Is  free  to  take 


otr  the  trademark  and  sell  the  unmarked 
goods  at  such  prices  as  be  pleases.  This  is  a 
fallacious  argument.  What  does  the  retailer 
have  left  when  he  tears  off  the  covering  on  a 
tin  can?  If  the  trade  name  is  imbedded  in 
nMtal  or  glass  is  be  suppceed  to  use  a  blow- 
torch? If  the  price  he  pays  includes  the 
goodwill  of  a  trade  name,  must  he  throw 
away  that  value? 

I  would  point  out  to  retailers  subjected  to 
the  propaganda  barrage  of  the  proponents  of 
these  bills  that  if  legislation  of  this  sort  is 
enacted,  they  will  have  given  to  the  manu- 
faettirer  the  right  to  fix  their  profit  margins, 
and  the  greater  the  demand  for  a  fair 
traded  product,  the  more  likely  that  the 
margin  will  be  narrow.  To  quote  from  the 
testimony  of  a  representative  of  the  National 
Oil  Jobbers  Council,  in  reply  to  a  question 
by  Chairman  MomONXT  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Qtiallty  Stabilization  of  the 
Senate  Oommittee  on  Commerce  last  year: 

"Do  you  iLnow  what  happened  to  us  in 
Pennsylvania  when  they  tried  fair  trading 
up  there?  They  cut  the  Jobber's  margin, 
grofls  margin,  in  a  normal  market,  one-half 
cent    per    gallon.       One-half    cent    doesn't 


sound  much  to  you  genUemen.  but  one-haif 
cent  a  gallon  U  the  difference  between^ 
profit  and  going  out  of  business.    That  i. 
specific  instance."  *n»i  U  a 

C.  What  the  /aruur  thinks. 
Laat  year  1  received  a  totter  from  the  Ahmt 
lean  F*rm  Bureau  Federation  oetnmntinl 
upon  H  Jl.  6a4£.  a  blU  before  the  Boom  Anu 
trust  Subcommittee.     Pertinent  to  this  hear* 
the    following    passages   from   thai 


ing   are 
letter: 

"Since  1947-40  wholesale  prices  of  dnis, 
and  pharmaceuUeals  as  reported  by  the  ihT 
reau  of  lAbor  StatlsUcs.  have  declined  8  mtI 
eent.  This  has  occurred  during  a  period^ 
which  most  wholesale  prices  mcreased  and 
in  which  wages  in  manufacturing  Industrisi 
mcreaaed  80  percent.  On  the  other  band 
the  retail  price  of  prescriptions  and  druai. 
as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  LAlxn-  StaH^ 
tics,  mcreaaed  21.5  percent  during  thU  aaoie 
period  •   •   •. 

"The  divergence  of  these  prtoe  trends 
sUongly  suggesU  that  primary  attenUon 
shotUd  be  directed  to  the  margins  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

"The  drug  industry  has  been  the  major 
proponent  of  retail  price  fixing  undsr  tbs 
authority  of  so-called  fair  trade  laws,  and 
the  major  employer  of  'fair  trade'  pricing  fn>- 
grams.  We  believe  that  retaU  prioe-flzinf 
by  manufacturers  should  be  regarded  as  a 
harmful  restraint  of  trade,  contrary  to  tlis 
public  Interest. 

"We  recommend  that  Vederal  laws  designed 
to  protect  SUte  fair  trade  laws  from  anu- 
trust  attack  be  repealed.  •  •  •» 

D.  High  pHce  does  not  ensure  high  q%Mlitf 

This  bill  assumes  that  high  quality  is  the 
handmaiden  of  high  price.  On  this  sssump- 
tion,  low  prices  are  the  opitim  of  the  people. 
Under  this  theory,  when  the  price  of  gaac 
line  goes  down,  the  quality  of  gasoline  goes 
down  and  our  cars  rebel;  when  the  price  of 
gasoline  goes  up,  the  quality  of  gasoUne 
goes  up  and  our  cars  rejoice. 

In  the  dream  world  of  "fair"  trade  many 
such  a  canard  passes  for  reality.  To  expose 
this  canard — that  the  highest  in  prtoe  li 
the  best  in  quality — I  have  had  my  staff  spot- 
check  Consumers  Reports,  the  publication  of 
Oonsxuners  Union,  a  nationally  known  testing 
organization.  In  one  striking  instance  after 
another  the  highest  priced  product  was  not 
the  highest  in  quality. 

Testifying  last  year  before  the  House  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  on  HJl.  6245.  Dr.  Martin 
Cherkasky.  director  of  Monteflore  Hospital 
In  New  York  City,  stated:  "A  series  of  tesu 
recently  conducted  by  Drug  and  Therapeutic 
InfOTmatlon  of  New  Tork  and  published  In 
their  Medical  Letter  confirms  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  price  and  quaUty  often  are  in 
no  way  related." 

There  is  no  necessary  correlation  between 
quality  and  price.  Indeed,  if  high  quality 
and  high  prices  were  synonymous  the  ms- 
glclans  of  Madison  Avenue  would  be  out  of 
work.    It  has  been  said : 

"In  the  light  of  the  function  of  advertising 
as  a  creator  of  value  Increments  of  enchant- 
ment, it  is  not  surprising  to  discover,  as  we 
have  in  the  consvuner  testing  field,  that 
there  Is  slight  If  any  correlation  between  the 
price  and  quality  of  many  of  the  branded 
goods  now  offered  on  the  maricet." ' 

E.  This  bill  is  opposed  to  our  current 
national  policy 

Proposed  Increases  in  the  price  of  steel 
products  last  year  and  actual  price  Increases 
in  the  steel  industry  this  year  have  been  t 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Nation  and  to  our 
Government.  Tet  the  inflationary  threat 
represented  by  a  price  increase  in  one  in- 
dustry, important  as  the  steel  industry  la, 
is  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  inflationary 


*Wame,  "Advertising  and  Constuner  Be- 
havior." 10  cartel  82.  86   (July  I960). 
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threat  represented  by  thU  price-fixing  bin 
which   would    promote   and   sanction    price 
flxlng—wid   consequenUy   price   increases 
throughout  all  sector*  of  our  economy. 

j^t  a  time  when  the  administration,  with 
vtdespread  support  from  all  over  the  coun- 
ts, to  seeking  tax  reductions  in  order  to 
promote  an  expansion  of  otir  economy  and 
^^nrevent  a  recession.  It  would  be  anoma- 
lous, at  the  same  time,  to  enact  legialatlon 
which  would  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  in- 
stu-mg  that  the  consvuner  taxpayer  would 
be  able  to  buy  leas  and  lees  with  'whatever 
wldlUonal  funds  a  tax  cut  may  provide  him. 
Xba  efforts  of  the  administration  to  stim- 
ulate our  economy  through  the  natural 
interplay  of  a  free  market  would  be  thwarted 
t>«  legislation  designed  to  ttun  oiu-  free 
economy  and  our  free  market  into  a  con- 
trolled economy  and  an  artificially  controlled 
market. 

n.   AMALTSIS  or  HJL  3SSS 

4.  KUmination  of  States  rights  provision 

Last  year  the  price-fixing  "quality  stablli- 
ntlon"  bills,  as  they  came  out  of  this  com- 
mittee, contained  the  following  provision : 

••Paragraphs  (7)  to  (12)  hereof  shall  ap- 
ply to  all  acts  and  transactlona  in  or  af- 
fecting commerce  which  Congress  may  law- 
fully regulate  except  that  nothing  in  such 
paragraphs  shall  be  construed  to  permit,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  resale  price  maintenance 
in  any  SUte  where  the  constitution  or  laws 
thereof  prohibit  mch  price  maintenance." 

Traditionally,  resale  price  maintenance 
has  been  a  matter  for  each  State  to  decide 
for  Itself.  One  State's  meat  has  been  an- 
other State's  poison.  By  this  amendment 
this  committee  recognized  two  things.  One 
was  the  fact  that  many  States  have  rejected 
resale  price  maintenance.  They  want  none 
of  it.  Second,  the  amendment  recognized 
that  such  State  policy  should  be  respected. 

HJt.  3669,  however,  contains  no  such  ex- 
ception. It  represents  an  effort  to  use  Fed- 
eral supremacy  to  ram  resale  price  fixing 
down  the  throats  of  the  residents  of  all 
States  whether  or  not  there  is  a  contrary 
State  policy.  One  could  hardly  imagine  a 
more  Ignoble  death  for  States  rights  than 
to  be  buried  under  Federal  price-flzing  leg- 
islation. 

Rejected,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the 
courts  of  some  94  States,  and  tinned  down 
by  the  legislatures  of  at  least  five  States — 
Iflssouri,  Texas.  Vermont,  Alaska,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia — fair  trade  is  sought 
ttirough  HJt.  3669  to  be  imposed,  nation- 
wide, on  unwilling  as  well  as  on  willing 
States.  Those  29  unwilling  States — more 
than  half  the  States  of  the  Union — which 
liave  rejected  the  sort  of  fair  trade  here  pro- 
posed, would  have  It  wlUy-nllly. 

Worse,  our  basic  national  policy  of  free 
competition  would  be  subverted  into  a  pol- 
icy of  price  fixing.  The  antitrust  laws  would 
be  gutted  throughout. 

B.  Price  fixing  on  a  grand  scale 
This  bill  proposes  to  override  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  which  have  held  that  the  price 
fixer  may  not  avail  himself  of  State  fair 
trade  laws  if  he  competes  on  the  same  level 
of  distribution  as  the  retailer  against  whom 
be  brings  suit.  This  provision  would  make 
it  easy  to  effect  large-scale  horizontal  price- 
fixing  agreements. 

This  bill  would  promote  the  very  types  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  price  fixing  73  years 
of  antitrust  legislation  by  Congress  was  de- 
signed to  prevent.  The  businessmen  who 
could  not  agree  to  fix  prices  or  agree  to  have 
one  of  them  fix  prices  for  all.  may  do  so 
under  this  bill  simply  by  arranging  for  the 
trademark  owner  to  send  them  a  convenient 
price-fixing  notice. 

It  Is  no  coincidence,  I  believe,  that  some 
of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  fair  trade 
liave  been  involved  in  prloe-flzing  violations 
under  the  antitnist  laws.    I  might  add  that 


In  a  number  of  antitnist  eaasa,  th«  courts 
have  found  that  taXr  trade  has  been  used 
a*  a  means  for  carrying  on  m  ptloe-flzlng 
conspiracy. 

In  numy  of  our  basic  industries  "adminis- 
tered pricmg"  and  "price  leadership"  have 
largely  eliminated  price  competition.  This 
legislation  bids  fair  to  abolish  price  competi- 
tion altogether  by  authorizing,  indeed  en- 
couraging, horizontal  and  vertical  price  fix- 
ing. Even  m  those  areas  where  price 
competition  still  persists,  this  bill  would 
countenance  its  abolishment.  What  ilpserv- 
ice  then  could  the  proponents  of  this  bill  pay 
at  their  annual  conventions  to  our  vaunted 
free  enterprise  system  which  has  served  this 
great  Republic  so  well  since  its  foundation? 
I  would  suggest  that  the  proponents  of  this 
bill  should  practice  wtiat  they  so  piously 
preach.  Let  them  compete  in  a  free  market 
rather  than  destroy  it. 

If  the  Congrees  is  now  to  a1x>Ilah  price 
competition  by  Federal  fiat,  let  it  at  least 
be  candid  about  It,  without  resorting  to 
hypocritical  phrases  about  "quality  stabiliza- 
tion." 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  has 
noted: 

"In  substance,  what  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  Fair  Trade  Act?  Regardless  of  how  its 
true  nature  may  be  camoufiaged  by  high 
sounding  terms  such  as  'free  and  open  com- 
petition,' 'unfair  competition,'  'protection  of 
good  will,'  etc..  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  it  is  a  price-fixing  statute 
designed  principally  to  destroy  competition 
at  the  retail  level.  Protection  of  tlie  'good- 
will' of  the  trademark  owner  U  simply  an 
excuse  and  not  a  reason  for  the  law.  •  •   ••• 

The  sure  losers  in  any  such  precipitate 
flight  from  free  enterprise  will  be  the  con- 
stimers.  the  sick,  the  poor  who  cannot  afford 
the  extortionate  prices  which  fair  trade 
fosters.  The  working  man,  too,  will  be  hard 
hit,  he  at  least  may  enjoy  a  measiuv  of  pro- 
tection because  so  many  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  today  are  geared  to  the  cost 
of  living.  Tet.  this  in  ttirn,  would  beget 
new  dangers  to  the  public  mterest.  The 
creepmg  inflation  which  successive  admin- 
istrations, both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
have  been  trying  to  rein  in  smce  World  War 
n.  would  break  into  a  gallop  if  this 
pernicious  bill  should  Iiecome  law. 

C.  Vendor's  power  after  sale 
This  bill's  reservation  of  property  rights, 
even  after  a  resale,  would  replace  modem 
prmciples  of  law  by  the  precepts  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  No  principle  and  policy  of  the 
conunon  law  hsis  been  more  widely  and  luii- 
formly  accepted  and  approved  by  courts  and 
ieglslatiuvs.  by  commentators  and  by  the 
people  than  the  rule  against  restraints  on 
the  alienation  of  property.  This  la  true  of 
goods  as  well  as  of  real  estate.  More  than  50 
years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  celebrat- 
ed Dr.  Miles  case  held  that  the  seller  of  a 
trade  name  product  could  not  flx  its  resale 
price.  The  product  in  question.  I  might  note, 
was  a  drug.  Concern  for  the  trader  and  for 
the  constuner.  under  our  competitive  free 
enterprise  system,  has  denied  any  such  re- 
served "right"  to  the  patent  and  copyright 
holder.  Is  a  "trade  name"  now  to  be  deemed 
of  such  greater  significance  as  to  override 
this  traditional  concern,  or  is  the  next  step 
to  propose  price-fixing  powers  for  patentees 
and  cop3rrightees? 

Mr.  Lowell  Mason,  a  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  testifying  In  sup- 
port of  a  similar  bill  pending  in  the  Senate 
last  year,  made  the  frank  admission  that  the 
aim  is  to  reverse  a  ntunber  of  Supreme  Coiut 
decisions  and  restore  the  old  Colgate  doctrme 
In  all  its  vigor,  namely,  to  deprive  the  retail- 
er of  supplies  if  he  uses  his  own  Judgment  m 
determining  the  price  to  sell  to  the  consum- 
er. To  me  it  is  quite  strange  to  find  Mr. 
Mason,  on  the  one  hand,  supporting  these 
bills  in  the  name  of  private  property  rights. 


and  on  the  other  hand,  arguing  that  a  per- 
son who  has  paid  for  an  arttcto  ahould  have 
something  much  less  than  private  property 

righU. 

This  bill  gives  the  owner  of  a  brand  name 
the  right  to  compel  a  reseller  to  sell  at  a 
price  or  vrithm  a  price  range  determmed  by 
the  brand  name  owner.  Apparently  there  is 
no  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  owner 
to  make  as  many  price  changes  as  he  desires. 
The  reseller  is  a  puppet  subject  to  the  pull 
of  a  remote  string  puller. 

The  receller  who  sells  at  a  price  he  thinks 
is  fair  is  subject  to  having  his  right  to  re- 
sell the  product  revoked,  no  matter  how 
much  good  will  he  has  developed  regarding 
the  product  by  his  own  efforts.  If  he  per- 
sists in  selling  at  a  fair  price  he  is  subject 
to  a  suit  for  damages,  mjunctive  relief,  at- 
torneys' fees,  and  the  costs  of  suit. 

The  deterrent  imposed  under  the  antitrust 
laws  against  the  collusive  price  fixer  is  now 
to  be  imposed  against  the  Independent  re- 
tailer who  may  mistakenly  believe  in  free 
enterprise. 

This  bill  also  grants  a  right  of  revocation 
where  misrepresentation  has  been  used  in 
the  resale  of  goods. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
attacking  deceptive  merchandising  practices, 
with  ever  increasing  vigor.  Fiu'thermore, 
there  can  be  few  States  indeed  which  do  not 
have  their  own  laws  dealing  with  deceptive 
practices. 

HJt.  3669  would  utterly  confuse  adequate, 
existing  Federal  and  State  laws  dealing  with 
unfair  trade  practices  by  superlmi>osing 
upon  them  a  loosely  worded,  probably  pre- 
emptive, Federal  law. 

The  bill  provides  that  "Each  such  cur- 
rently established  resale  price  and  resale 
price  range  shall  be  uniform  at  each  level  of 
distribution  within  each  marketing  area  de- 
termined by  the  owner  of  the  brand,  name, 
or  trademark."     (Par.  14.) 

The  above  quoted  provision  appears  to  give 
the  brand  owner  the  right  to  determine  what 
is  the  "marketing  area"  for  the  purpose  of 
having  uniform  prices.  Apparently,  at  his 
will,  it  may  be  small  or  large.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  the  trademark  owner  is  limited  to 
Including  in  such  marketing  area  only  an 
area  in  the  United  States. 

D.  Bait  merchandising 

Section  "(8)"  of  the  bill  gives  the  trade 
name  owner  the  right  to  prevent  a  retailer 
from  selling  the  trade  named  article,  if  it 
is  used  "in  furtherance  of  bait  merchandis- 
ing." This  might  give  the  trade  name  own- 
er the  power,  even  without  a  price-fixing  pro- 
vision, to  prevent  the  retailer  from  having 
a  "special"  on  an  item  in  order  to  draw  peo- 
ple to  his  store  m  the  hope  they  might  buy 
something  else  as  well.  This  would  be  so 
even  if  the  "special"  prlre  was  one  on  which 
the  retailer  made  a  profit. 

The  bin  does  not  define  bait  merchandis- 
ing prcu;tlce8.  and  thtis  invites  litigation  as 
to  the  meaning  of  this  term.  It  might  m- 
clude  any  unusual  advertising  device. 

Thoee  States  which  have  seen  fit  to  pro- 
hibit or  limit  "bait  advertising."— like  my 
own  State  of  New  York — ^have  devised  ap- 
propriate remedies.  Other  States  have  not 
choeen  to  do  so.  Both  those  States  which 
have  acted  m  their  own  ways,  and  thoee 
which  have  not,  would  now  have  this  amor- 
phous, probably  preemptive,  provision  thrust 
upon  them. 

E.  Enforcement 

The  proposed  statute  would  be  applicable 
to  "all  acts  and  transactions  m  or  affecting 
commerce  which  Congress  may  lawftilly  regu- 
late." The  rights  given  under  the  bill  are 
also  available  to  owners  of  a  brand,  name,  or 
trademark,  competing  at  any  level  of  dis- 
tribution, with  the  reseller. 

The  bin  expressly  provides  that  such  sulu 
may  be  brought  in  a  Federal  district  court, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 
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Am  dudrman  of  the  Cknxunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  am  lorely  troubled  by  this  pro- 
vision wbleb  woold  engulf  our  alrouly  con- 
gested Federal  courts  In  a  torrent  of  penny 
ante  prloe-flxlng  enforcement  cases.  I  un- 
derstand the  American  Bar  Aasoclatlon  Is 
also  dismayed  at  this  prospect. 

Furthermore.  Hit.  3609  provides  that  "no 
action  piirsuant  hereto  shall  preclude  reme- 
dial action  otherwise  available  for  wrongful 
lue  of  a  brand,  name,  or  trademark"  (par. 
"(12)"). 

Thus,  this  bill,  aside  from  the  fault  of  Its 
basic  premise  tbat  from  price  fixing  all  bless- 
ings flow,  creates  a  Mycenaean  maze  for  busi- 
nessmen, lawyers,  and  Judges. 

While  creating  a  compulsory  national 
fair  trade  law.  It  also  seeks  to  preserve 
State  fair  trade  laws.  The  merchant  who 
sells  below  the  price  fixed  by  the  manufac- 
turer may  find  himself  sued  In  a  Federal 
covirt  on  one  ground  and  in  a  State  court  on 
anotber  ground.  Tbe  courts  may  be  widely 
separated,  even  in  different  States.  MTbat 
may  be  legal  under  State  law  may  be  Illegal 
under  this  proposed  Federal  law  and  vice 
versa. 

The  bill  gives  a  right  of  action  to  the  con- 
sumer against  tbe  price  fixer  for  any  mis- 
representation by  the  latter  as  to  "size,  ca- 
pcKxlty,  quality,  condition,  model  or  age." 
This  right  of  action  In  the  Federal  courts 
exists  only  if  tbe  price  fixer  is  not  subject  to 
process  "in  the  courts  of  the  State  In  wblcb 
such  purchaser  acquired  such  goods."  This 
could  readily  give  rise  to  extensive  small 
claims  litigation  in  the  Federal  coiirts.  It 
also  raises  troublesome  conflicts  of  law  ques- 
tions since  tbe  test  seems  to  be  the  law  where 
the  article  Is  purchased  and  not  the  law  of 
the  domicile  of  the  purchaser. 

F.  Bxemptiont 
liie  bill  exempts  sales  to  governments  or 
government  agencies.  This  means  that  there 
Is  to  be  one  standard  of  business  conduct  In 
dealing  with  Government  agencies  and  an- 
other in  dealing  with  the  public.  Price 
fixing  at  the  expense  of  the  public  is  to  be 
permitted — In  fact,  promoted — but  price 
fixing  at  the  expense  of  the  Qovemment  Is 
not  sanctioned,  and  if  the  cost  of  a  high 
price  to  most  of  us  Is  a  lower  price  to  the 
Oovemment,  we  may  console  ourselves  by 
reflecting  that  such  indirect  form  of  taxa- 
tion has  not  come  about  without  representa- 
tion, since  It  would  be  embodied  in  an  act 
of  Congress.  There  are  other  exceptions 
which  have  no  logic  except  that  of  expedi- 
ency; namely,  avoiding  the  opposition  of 
organisations  capable  of  strong,  organized 
opposition,  while  leaving  the  many  unor- 
ganized to  the  not-so-tender  nvercles  of  the 
price  fixers. 

G.  Other  provisions 

The  bill  does  not  say  ^nliether  knowledge 
of  the  required  selling  price  has  to  be  actual 
or  may  be  cotistructlve.  It  permits  those 
holding  a  monopolistic  position  to  price  fix 
resale  items,  since  unlike  prior  fair  trade 
acts.  It  protects  the  price  fixer  "U  there  are 
goods  iisable  for  the  same  general  purpose." 
What  that  phrase  means  is  anyone's  guess 
but  It  would  seem  to  be  broader  than  goods 
of  the  same  general  class — tbe  language  gen- 
erally used  in  State  fair  trade  laws. 

As  to  the  right  to  return  of  goods  by  a 
nonconformer,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  the 
manufacturer  may  well  find  blmself  astride 
a  Trojan  horse,  since  he  can  never  be  sure 
that  he  has  made  a  final  sale.  It  la  said 
that  In  1964  the  Sheafler  C!o.  spent  $400,000 
in  buying  back  stocks  of  Its  own  pens  from 
price-cutting  retailers. 

Zn.  TRIB  BOX  IS  AN  ATTACK  Olf  OTTK  CAPITAUUTTC, 

ran  KNTStFKISX  BTsmc 

I  think  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  a  free 
market  Is  essential  to  our  capitalistic,  free 
enterprlsa    system.     And    most    certainly    a 


free  market  does  not  exist  when  the  seller  Is 
free  but  the  buyer  Is  not.  when  the  seller 
determinss  not  only  the  price  which  the 
buyer  must  pay  blm  but  also  the  price  at 
which  the  buyer  may  sell  what  he  has 
purchased. 

llie  concept  of  a  free  market  also  en- 
visages a  market  wbere  tbe  consumer  Is  not 
confronted  wltb  a  network  of  price-fixing 
agreements  sanctioned  by  law. 

Increasingly  State  courts  have  found  fair 
trade  price-fixing  laws  an  affront  to  those 
constitutional  provisions  of  their  respective 
States    wbich    condemn   market   control. 

Legal  rulings,  moreover,  have  not  been  the 
primary  causes  that  have  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  "fair"  trade  in  many  areas.  Con- 
sumer resistance  to  high  prices,  warehouses 
stocked  with  unsold  merchandise  and  the 
relentless  pressure  of  substitute  merchundise 
from  competitive  distribution  channels  have 
been  Just  as  Important.  Fair  trade  simply 
doesn't  work.  Tbe  enormous  costs  involved 
In  comparlBon  sboppLng,  legal  fees,  and  po- 
licing fair  trade  enforcement,  alone,  have 
been  major  causes  for  Its  abandonment  by 
many  manufacturers. 

Tbe  background  of  tbls  bill  makes  It  clear 
tbat  it  Is  intended  to  overturn  two  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  one  decided  in  1911.*  tbe 
other  In  1966;  *  two  court  of  appeals  de- 
cislons.xi  and  one  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
decision."  In  addition,  as  noted  last  year  by 
tbe  bead  of  tbe  Antitrust  Division  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  reference  to  a  similar 
bill,  such  a  bill  might  also  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  the  Parke.  Davis 
case.>*  I  suggest  that  this  alone  should  give 
tbls  committee  pause  before  reconunendlng 
legislation  of  tbls  sort. 

Small  wonder  that  similar  bills  have  been 
disapproved  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Department  of  Conunerce.  Tbe  Attorney 
General's  National  Committee  To  Study  tbe 
Antitrust  Laws  was  opposed  to  fair  trade  leg- 
islation. Five  States  have  refused  to  adopt 
fair  trade  legislation.  In  24  States  the  courts 
havo  outlawed  those  consumer  price  in- 
crease acts.  In  Aug\i£t  of  last  year  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  condemned  a  similar 
bUL 

I  co\ild  not  hope  to  put  the  case  against 
the  policy  of  this  bill  as  eloquently  as  Con- 
gress has  already  done  In  the  preamble  to 
the  Small  Business  Act,  when  It  said : 

"The  eseence  of  the  American  economic 
system  of  private  enterprise  is  free  competi- 
tion. Only  tbrough  full  and  free  competi- 
tion can  free  markets,  free  mtry  Into  busl- 
neas.  and  opportunities  for  the  expression 
and  growth  of  personal  initiative  and  in- 
dividual Judgment  be  assured.  The  preserva- 
tion and  expansion  of  such  competition  la 
basic  not  only  to  tbe  economic  well-being 
but  to  the  security  of  this  Nation.  Such  se- 
curity and  wetl-belng  cannot  be  realised  un- 
less the  actiial  and  potential  capacity  of 
small  business  is  encouraged  and  developed." 

There  can  be  no  greater  erosion  of  States' 
rights  than  this  bill;  there  can  be  no  more 
all-enveloplng  attempt  to  sanction  nation- 
wide prlce-flxlng;  there  could  hardly  be  a 
more  vaguely  worded  or  more  unnecessary 
bin.  If  you  want  to  have  Federal  price  con- 
trol, vote  for  this  bill.  I  earnestly  urge  that 
It  be  rejected. 


•  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co.  v.  Park  A  Sons  Co., 
220  U5.  373. 

•United  states  v.  McKesson  *  Koblrtns, 
Inc.,  351  TJ3.  305. 

>•  Sunbeam  Corp.  1.  Wentllng,  188  F.  Jd  OOS 
(CJi.  3,  1950):  General  Blectrlc  Co.  v.  Masters 
Mail  Order  Co..  244  F.  2d  881  (C.A.  2.  1967) . 

"  Gillette  Co.  v.  Tun  Guys  fromn  Harrison, 
Inc..  CCH  Trade  Reg.  Cases,  Par.  TO.  923  (N  J. 
Sup.  ct.  I9«a). 

"  United  States  v.  Parke,  Davis  Jk  Co.,  S89 
UJS.  29. 


This  bill  is  a  consumer  price  Increase  bill. 
This  bill  is  an  antifree  enterprise  bill.    This 
blU  U  a  bad  bill.    It  should  be  defeated. 
Afpskoiz  a 

Statements  from  several  State  court  opin- 
ions declaring  State  resale  maintenance  laws 
unconstitutional : 

1.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Florida  declared: 

"As  we  have  stated  before,  the  real  effect 
of  the  nonslgner  clause  Is  anticompeti- 
tive price  flxlnig:  not  the  protecting  of  the 
goodwill  of  trade  marked  products  as  other 
courts  have  held.  Goodwill,  tt  has  been 
said,  should  be  determined  by  the  price  which 
the  goods  can  conunand  In  a  competitive 
market,  and  not  by  the  ability  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  sell  at  a  pegged  retail  price  which 
be  himself  selects.  Corey,  "Fair  Trade  Pric- 
ing: A  Reappraisal,"  30  Harv.  Bus.  Rev.  47,  80. 
Except  in  times  of  economic  emergency  such 
Inflexible  price  arrangements  which  the  act 
sanctions  are  not  In  line  with  our  tradi- 
tional concept*  of  free  competition,  wblcb 
have  traditionally  been  tbe  'yardstick'  for 
protection  of  the  consuming  public.  Tbe 
real  vice  of  the  nonslgner  clause  U  the 
absence  of  that  standard,  and  the  decisions 
of  tbls  court  stated  herein  so  hold.  •  •  •■• 
Miles  Laboratories  Inc.  v.  Eckerd.  73  So.  2d 
680,  683  (FU.  Sup.  Ct.  1954) . 

a.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado: 

"The  general  assembly  may  validate  re- 
sale price  nuUntenanoe  contracts  between 
contracting  parties  within  constitutional 
limits  but  when  the  effect  of  the  act  •  •  • 
Is  to  make  such  price  schedule  binding  upon 
nonoontracting  parties,  the  act  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  price  fixing  by  legislative 
mandate.  An  unwilling  citizen  cannot  be 
thus  bound. 

"Any  act  of  the  general  assembly  which 
arbitrarily  destrojrs  or  impairs  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  tbe  free  use  and  enjoyment  of 
bis  property,  lawfully  acqvilred.  and  permits 
the  fixing  of  prices  for  the  benefit  of  a 
special  group.  Is  opposed  to  the  constitu- 
tional concept  of  a  free  people  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  evidences  the  ability  of  organized 
minorities  to  Induce  legislation  for  their 
special  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  unor- 
ganised purchasing  masses  *  *  *.  We  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  tbe  place  in  America  wbere 
the  many  must  yield  to  the  few,  so  Uiat  tbe 
latter  may  make  ever -increasing  profits  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  still  believe  in 
the  principle  of  free  and  competitive  trade 
and  commerce,  untrammeled  by  legislative 
flau."  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  v. 
Francis.  134  Colo.  160,  186.  301  P.  Sd  139,  153 
(Colo.  sup.  Ct.  1956). 

3.  The  Cotirt  of  Appeals  In  Kentucky 
(highest  State  court)  held:  "This  statute, 
we  think.  Is  a  legislative  invasion  of  the 
broad  constitutional  liberty  of  the  people  to 
acquire  and  protect  their  property  and  en- 
gage In  free  trade. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"What  Is  wrong  with  a  man  selling  his  own 

property  for  what  he  pleases?  We  think  the 
statute  Is  the  antithesis  of  fair  trade.'  It 
forces  price  fixing. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"On  balance,  the  overwhelming  public  In- 
terest and  welfare  is  tbe  right  of  free  people 
to  engage  freely  In  competitive  trade  in  com- 
modities that  may  not  be  Injurious  to  the 
general  safety  and  welfare,  such  as  are  wltb- 
In  special  regulation  under  a  proper  exOT^lae 
of  the  police  power.  We  agree  •  •  •  that 
the  overriding  purpose  of  that  statute  Is  to 
sanction  price  fixing  and  that  the  protection 
of  a  brand  name  or  symbol  of  the  producer 
seems  to  have  been  Incidental."  General 
Electric  Co.  v.  American  Buyers  Cooperative 
(Ky.  Ct.  Of  App.  1058),  810  8.W.  3d  S&4,  861. 

4.  The  Supreme  Court  In  Minnesota: 
"The  Unfair  Practices  Act   (sec.  825.04)   li 

designed   to  protect  tbe  pubUc  from  preda- 
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tory  or  below-ooet  trade  practices.  On  the 
other  hand,  under  the  apparent  purpose  of 
protecting  the  goodwill  of  the  manufacturer 
of  the  brand  conunodity,  the  nonslgner  pro- 
vision (sec.  336.13),  In  reality,  eliminates 
competition  In  price  honestly  based  on  dif- 
ferences in  selling  costs  as  between  mer- 
cbants  wbose  costs  of  business  may  differ  as 
a  result  of  normal  and  natural  competitive 
practices. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"In  examining  the  grant  of  authority  to 
the  trademark  owner  It  mxist  be  conceded 
that  he  Is  given  the  privilege  to  place  the  law 
in  effect  and  to  amend  or  alter  it  at  his  will. 
He  may  do  this  without  regard  to  the  inter- 
est or  welfare  of  nonslgners  or  the  consumer 
wbb  represents  the  public.  The  law  does 
not  provide  for  any  standard  or  condition  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  act.  It  gives  to  the 
trademark  owner  carte  blanche  authority  to 
make  that  determination  alone.  He  is  not 
required  to  consult  wltb  anyone.  Tbere  Is 
no  one  to  review  his  act. 

"In  considering  the  Justification  for  re- 
posing this  authority  in  the  trademark 
owner,  the  real  character  and  purpose  of  the 
Fair  IVade  Act  should  be  examined.  Its 
Dbstenslble  Justification  is  to  ccnnpel  ad- 
berence  to  fixed  prices  so  as  to  protect  against 
debasement  the  goodwill  of  tradename  com- 
modities. Although  this  property  right  may 
be  constitutionally  protected,  as  witness  tbe 
old  Dearborn  decision,  an  examination  of 
the  great  number  of  authorities  and  the  vast 
literature  by  way  of  reviews  and  reports 
dealing  wltb  the  subject  compels  the  conclu- 
sion tbat  tbe  real  impact  of  tbe  law  is  In 
the  area  of  price  fixing.  The  protection  of 
the  property  right  in  trademarks  and  good- 
will attendant  to  them  is  of  Interest  to  a 
limited  number  of  persons  and  constitutes 
legislation  for  tbelr  exclusive  benefit. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•••  •  •  The  record  In  this  case  contains  the 
testimony  of  a  respected  economist  to  the 
effect  that  resale  price  maintenance  under 
the  so-called  Fair  Trade  Act  is  detrimental 
both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  economy. 
Be  was  of  the  view  that  the  producer  of  the 
commodity  who  invokes  the  act  is  usually 
a  member  of  a  monopoly  or  oligopoly,  because 
if  there  were  numerous  producers  of  a  com- 
peting commodity  few  would  abide  by  the 
pricing  practices  of  one  or  two.  His  opinion 
that  the  policy  of  the  act  makes  possible  a 
price  monopoly  inimical  to  the  public  welfare 
is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  record.  There  is 
in  force  a  fair  trade  contract  in  respect  to 
Remington  shells  produced  by  plaintiff.  The 
major  competing  shells  are  manufactured  by 
Olin  ICathleson  Chemical  Corp.  under  the 
name  of  'Winchester.'  Olin  Mathleson's 
shells  are  also  fair  traded.  These  two  manu- 
facturers control  87  to  90  percent  of  the 
production  of  shells  In  the  United  States.  It 
appears  from  the  record  that  for  almost  all 
types  of  shells  produced  by  each  of  these 
manufacturers,  in  fact  for  every  type  which 
Is  common  to  the  production  of  both  of  them, 
the  price  is  Identical  to  the  penny.  This  Is 
significant  considering  that  the  elaborate 
price  lists  of  both  manufacturers  were  print- 
ed and  published  3  days  apart.  It  is  apparent 
the  record  bere  ectabltshes  tbat  tbe  act. 
rather  than  regulating  and  controlling  mo- 
nopoly power,  creates  a  climate  where  mo- 
nopolies may  flourish.  These  views  are  in 
accord  with  the  thought  of  authorities  who 
have  written  and  reported  on  the  subject 
of  retail  price  maintenance  in  the  past  few 
years."  Remington  Armj  Co.,  Inc.  v.  OMM. 
0/  St.  Louis.  Inc.  (Minn.  Sup.  Ct..  1980)  Trade 
Cases  69,  673. 

6.  Ths  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas  stated: 

"It  is  a  generallntton,  but  not  an  over- 
statement, to  say  that  the  effort  to  'flz  prices' 
is  made  by  groups  who  desire  to  sell  some- 
tblng  for  more  than   the  sponsoring  group 


believes  that  the  purchasing  public  would 
pay  for  that  'something'  without  an  enforced 
flxed  price.  It  would  seem  apparent  that 
the  principal  objective  of  minimum  price 
maintenance  Is  the  protection  of  profit  mar- 
gins for  retailers  and  distributors  unable  or 
unwilling  to  meet  the  pressure  of  competi- 
tion." Quoted  with  approval  in  Beminffton 
Arms  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Skagga  (Wash.  Sup.  Ct.. 
1959)  Trade  Cases  69,  530. 

Appsmnx  B 

Comparison    or    Faix    Trade    A»n>    NoNrADt 

TXADC  Pkicbs 

In  Miami,  Fla.,  a  sick  person  could  buy 
Achromycin  V  Capsules  for  $6.40  Instead  of 
$7.65;  Orinase  for  $5.25  Instead  of  $6.75; 
Declomycin  for  $6.40  instead  of  $7.65;  Uni- 
caps  for  $1.79  Instead  of  $3.11;  Corlcidin  for 
97  cents  instead  of  $1.08;  J.  Ac  J.  Baby  Powder 
for  54  cents  Instead  of  59  cents;  J.  &  J.  Cotton 
for  33  cents  instead  of  39  cents. 

In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  sick  could  buy 
Orinase  for  $6.35  instead  of  $6.75;  SerpasU 
for  $6.50  Instead  of  $7.50;  Diuril  for  $7.65 
Instead  of  $9:  Unlcaps  tot  $3J8  Instead 
of  $3.11:  Ben-Gay  for  79  cents  instead  of 
89  cents;  Anacln  for  99  cents  instead  of 
$1.19.  Tbe  parent  could  also  obtain  J.  *  J. 
Baby  Oil  for  89  cents  Instead  of  98  cents. 

In  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  person  could  buy 
Unlcaps  for  $2.39  instead  of  $3.11,  and  One- 
A-Day  Multiple  for  $2.36  instead  of  $2.94; 
Corlcidin  for  79  cents  Instead  of  $1.08;  Dris- 
tan  for  63  cents  instead  of  98  cents;  and 
Orinase  for  $6.35  Instead  of  $6.76.  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  could  be  obtained  for  58  cents 
Instead  of  68  cents,  and  J.  &  J.  Baby  Powder 
for  47  cents  Instead  of  69  cents. 

Additional  examples  are  foxmd  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  where  one  could  buy  Serpasll  for  $6.50 
Instead  of  a  fair  trade  price  of  $7.60;  Ori- 
nase for  $6.50  Instead  of  $6.76;  Madribon 
for  $4.35  Instead  of  $4.90;  Unlcaps  for  $2.19 
instead  of  $3.11;  Poly-vl-sol  for  $3.49  Instead 
of  $3.59;  Slmllac  for  89  cents  Instead  of  99 
cents;  Bayer  Aspirin  for  49  cents  instead  of 
69  cents;  Colgate  Dental  Cream  for  55  cents 
instead  of  69  cents. 

In  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  sick  person  could  buy 
Declomycin  for  $7.30  Instead  of  $7.65;  Ilosone 
for  $10.60  Instead  of  $11.43;  Madribon  for 
$4.79  instead  of  $4.90;  Bufferin  for  99  cents 
rather  than  $1.23.  He  could  also  buy  Colgate 
Dental  Cream  for  49  cents  Instead  of  69 
cents. 

In  Spokane,  Wash.,  he  could  buy  Unlcaps 
for  $10.60  Instead  of  $11.43;  Madrltmn  for 
$7.99  instead  of  $9.45. 

In  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  the  hard  hit 
diabetic  miner  could  buy  Orinase  for  $6il5 
instead  of  $6.75.  A  sick  person  could  buy 
Serpasll  for  $6.75  instead  of  $7.50;  Madribon 
for  $4.50  instead  of  $4JK). 

In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  a  sick  person  could 
buy  Achromycin  V  capstiles  and  Declomycin 
for  $7.30  Instead  of  $7.65;  Orinase  for  $6.35 
instead  of  $6.75;  Chlor-Trlmeton  Maleate  for 
$4.50  Instead  of  $5.58;  Corlcidin  for  76  cents 
instead  of  $1.08  and  Absorblne,  Jr.  for  $1.35 
Instead  of  $1.45.  He  could  also  pay  54  cents 
for  Colgate's  Dental  Cream  Instead  of  69 
cents. 

In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  tbe  sick  could  have 
the  benefit  of  a  price  of  $5.88  for  both 
Achromycin  V  capsules  and  Declomycin  in- 
stead of  a  $7.65  price.  He  could  purchase 
Orinase  for  $4.99  instead  of  $6.75.  Oantrlsln 
for  $3.97  Instead  of  $4.90;  Kynex  for  $3.70 
Instead  of  $3.55;  Unlcaps  for  $3.51  instead  of 
$3.11;  DrlsUn  for  73  cents  Instead  of  98 
cents  and  Ben-Oay  for  70  cents  Instead  of 
89  cents. 


Appkndix  C 

Peicx  Quaijtt  Compaxisons 

Frozen  shrimp  ("raw"  breaded):  Two 
brands  rated  "very  good"  were  less  expensive 
than    at   least   one    brand    rated   as   "good." 


four  rated  as  "fair."  and  three  rated  as 
"poor."  Of  eight  brands  of  troMn  raw 
peeled  shrimp  only  the  cheapest  brand  re- 
ceived a  very  good  rating. 

Upright  freeaers:  The  three  top-rated 
brands  were  comparable  in  price  to  most  of 
those  tested.  Of  the  four  highest  priced, 
none  was  top  rated,  one  was  in  the  third 
quality  bracket,  and  one  was  rated  "not  ac- 
ceptable." There  was  also  a  considerable 
price  range  on  Identical  models. 

Kitchen  scales:  The  two  best  rated  were 
tbe  highest  priced. 

23 -Inch  TV  consoles:  Two  makes  were  top 
rated.  One  was  priced  at  $350,  the  other  at 
$279.96.  There  were  at  least  four  other 
lower  rated  i^rands  selling  for  $379  J>5  or 
higher. 

Steam  irons:  The  six  top-rated  models 
ranged  from  $10.88  to  $19.95.  The  highest 
priced  model,  $37J)5.  was  "acceptable"  but 
not  top  rated. 

Seat  belts:  The  price  range  of  seven  top- 
rated  models  was  $10.95  to  $14.95.  Two  mod- 
els, one  at  $6.95.  the  other  at  $9.95.  survived 
the  highest-speed  crash  test  but  showed  in- 
cipient failure.  Seven  $13i>5  and  one  $14i>5 
models  failed  the  highest-speed  crash  teet. 
A  number  of  $12S5  and  $10.95  models  failed 
all  crash  tests. 

Tank  vacuum  cleaners:  Of  the  four  rated 
"very  good."  three  were  priced  at  $89i>6  and 
the  foiuth  at  $99.75.  Of  those  rated  "good," 
two  were  the  highest  priced.  $119.95  and  $139. 

Portable  TV.  19  Inch:  The  highest  rated 
were  priced  at  $199.95  and  $209.95.  A  num- 
ber of  others  not  so  rated  were  also  priced 
at  $199.95. 

Transistorized  electronic  flash  units:  Of 
10  brands  tested  the  only  unacceptable  one 
was  the  highest  priced  (along  with  one 
which  was  acceptable). 

Deh\imldlfiers :  A  number  of  the  higher 
priced  brands  were  not  among  the  top  rated. 

Sxmtan  preparations:  The  two  top-rated 
brands  were  among  the  lowest  priced.  Three 
of  the  highest  priced  were  among  the  lowest 
rated. 

B\ait-in  electric  ranges:  The  three  top 
rated  were  priced  $89S5  to  $114.95.  Many 
lower  rated  were  higher  priced. 

Black  and  white  film:  The  two  brands 
rated  "very  good"  and  three  rated  "good" 
were  identically  priced. 


RepreseaUtiTe  Blatauk  Urges  Restoration 
of  G>B$tniclioB  Graat  FaB<b  for 
Sewaf  e  Treatmrnt  PU^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REIiiARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  KKw  jnaar 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  AprU  24, 19$i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gem- 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Blatnik], 
the  author  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1956  and  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  amendments  of  1961: 

StaTUCENT  BT   RKPBBSaMTATIVX   JOHN   A. 
BiJLTKiK,  or  BilWWMOTa 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  to  learn  that  tba 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  $100  milUon  for  the  water 
pollution  control  program  to  only  $90  mil- 
lion. I  believe  that  this  action  was  not  only 
a   serious   blow   to    the    program   but  raises 
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probtoma  whleb  go  far  beyond  tb«  acttial 
dollar  amount  tnvolvd. 

If  the  House  of  Repreeentattvea  rednoee 
the  level  of  expenditure*  authoiiaed  In  IMl 
for  oonstruetlon  of  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities by  the  910  million  as  recommended  In 
HJt.  5888  by  the  Approprlattons  Committee, 
It  wlU  in  effect: 

1.  Pall  to  meet  the  obJeetlTet  Mt  by  the 
Water  PMlutlon  Control  Act  of  1961  to 
underwrite  a  maximum  Federal  effort  to 
solTe  the  water  pollution  problem; 

2.  Deny  the  economy  sonM  900  mWlon 
worth  of  badly  needed  construetlCHi  activity; 
and 

8.  Reduce  also  by  some  $90  million  the 
practical  effectiveness  of  the  public  works 
acceleration  program  for  which  the  Boiise 
overwhelmingly  approved  $460  million  within 
the  last  2  weeks. 

If  the  Congress  acqxileaees  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  recommendation  to 
deny  the  additional  $10  million  in  construc- 
tion funds  authorlaed  by  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  of  1961  It  will  be  breaking 
the  pledge  it  made  In  that  year  to  support 
a  maximum  Federal  effort  to  clean  up  the 
Nation's  growing   water  pollution   problem. 

The  effect  of  denying  additional  $10  mil- 
lion authorized  by  the  Congress  In  1961  is 
that  an  additional  $60  million  worth  of 
badly  needed  sewerage  construction  activity 
win  not  take  place,  and  the  very  substantial 
amotint  of  employment  activity  that  this 
expenditure  would  involve  tlils  year  will  be 
lost.  Tills  Is  true  In  that  the  ratio  of  local 
to  Federal  dollars  Invested  In  this  program 
has  been  about  5  to  1. 

The  House  less  than  3  weeks  ago  approved 
an  additional  $460  million  for  accelerated 
public  works  activities.  This  program  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  because  the  Mem- 
bers recognised  Its  tremendous  importance 
as  a  stimulant  to  employment  in  those  areas 
ot  the  Nation  where  economic  activity  has 
lagged.  The  House,  if  it  sustains  the  denial 
of  these  funds  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  plants,  will,  in  effect,  be  reducing 
the  $450  million  APW  appropriation  some- 
thing in  excess  of  $30  million.  Those  Mem- 
bers who  support  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  will  remember  that  the  funds 
authorised  under  that  program  were  to  be 
used,  not  as  a  substitute  for  local  money  or 
Federal  money  already  authorized,  but  were 
to  be  in  addition  to  programs  planned  for 
and  funded  by  the  governments  involved. 

Indeed,  the  whole  objective  of  the  pro- 
grsun  is  to  stimulate  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  raise  new  funds  over  and  above 
what  they  had  planned  to  q>end  by  provid- 
ing Federal  matching  grants  so  as  to  stimu- 
late emplo3rment  and  to  provide  badly  needed 
public  facilities  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

If  the  House  approves  this  reduction  In  the 
authorization  for  grants  for  waste  treatment 
plant  construction,  the  principle  of  the  pub- 
lic works  program  will  have  been  violated 
and  precedence  set  to  cut  back  on  other  Fed- 
eral programs  involving  construction  activi- 
ties. Such  cuts  can  only  result  in  the  com- 
plete loss  of  the  stimulatory  effect  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  program  on  em- 
ployment. 

Through  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
of  1961  we  Anally  succeeded  in  getting  Con- 
gress to  approve  of  construction  activity 
which  we  needed  10  years  ago  and  which 
we  will  finally  achieve  this  year  if  we  can 
move  the  program  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  President.  For  the  House  to 
acquiesce  to  the  reduction  proposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Conunlttee  would  be  a  seri- 
ous setback  to  the  in-ogram  and  will  mean 
that  many  of  the  Nation's  commtmltlea  will 
be  forced  to  curtail  and  delay  actions  long 
ove>due  to  dean  up  serious  poUutlon  prob- 


The  i4;>pllc«tions  already  on  hand 
number  1.594  and  call  for  federal  grants 
of  $177  million.  Thi6  represents  approx- 
imately $2  bUlion  in  total  construction 
costs.  Following  is  a  list  of  these  pend- 
ing applications  for  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Alaska.  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Connecticut.  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida.  Georgia. 
Hawaii.  Idaho,  Illinois.  Indiana,  and 
Iowa: 
Pending    applications    for    municipal    tcaste 

treatment  works  conttruetion  grants   (in 

process  or  preparation) 

AIJkHAttA. 

Orant 

Municipality;  request 

Opallka. — $260,000 

Talladega 106.000 

Tuskegee 00,000 

Alexander  City- 103.  360 

Berry.. 7.600 

Childersburg 60,000 

Payette.. 86, 000 

Jackson eo,  000 

Sprlngville.. $0,  000 

Sylacauga i80, 000 

Klba 73, 170 

Jefferson  County  (Leeds) 90.000 

Jefferson  County  (Tarrant) 180,000 

Newton 24.000 

Stilllgent 16,000 

Vernon 12.000 

Tork 68.600 

Bayou  I*  Batre 22.600 

Boas _ 181,630 

Brewton i82,  000 

Chickasaw lei.  loo 

Clayton 82.  700 

CollinsvUle 12.000 

Coltmihla 6,000 

Colxmiblana 14, 190 

Bast    Brewton 9,  eoo 

Fultondale 12.  000 

Hamilton 24.000 

Leeds _ 62,600 

Lelghton 21.000 

Luveme 84. 000 

MobUe 180,000 

MobUe _ 260,  000 

Muscle  Shoals 130, 000 

Oakman 9,000 

Prlchard 135,  OOO 

Parrlsh 15,000 

Samson 16,600 

ThomasviUe 18.  600 

Warrior 84,600 

Butler 60,690 

Foley 61.600 

Gtordo 19,260 

'niissvllle 86.000 

AlJkBKA 

Seldovla 63.900 

Nordale  School  (Fairbanks) 18.240 

University   Park   School    (Fair- 
banks)   19.020 

ASIZONA 

GUbert 4,290 

Scottadale 403,  560 

Mesa 183,680 

Ttompe 176,  620 

Soottsdale 223,680 

Glendale eo,  000 

Tolleeon 20,000 

Peoria 20. 000 

Phoenlz-Scottsdale 703, 660 

Payion 80. 000 

Wickenburg 16.000 

Tombstone 87,  SOO 

Snowflake 46,000 

Sierra  Vista .  80, 000 

Safford — _>  7,600 

Phoenlz-Mesa 860. 000 

Oila  Bend 76,000 


Pendinff  mppUoations  for  munieipal  wasta 
treatment  toorks  oonstrmetion  grants  (<» 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 


Grant 

MunlclpaUty:  request 

Amity »io.  000 

Beebe . 20,000 

Bardling 10,000 

Bradley 16,000 

Bryant 18.000 

Cabot la,  000 

Cotter la.OOO 

Dyssi ao.ooo 

Carle 20,000 

Gentry 260,000 

Ourdon 11.000 

Fort  Smith _  260.000 

Fort  Smith 180,000 

Fort  Smith 250.000 

Fort  Smith 200.000 

Hampton 10,000 

Hxighes 16,000 

Joiner „^ ._  22. 000 

Keleer 8,400 

Leachvllle 16.000 

Lepanto 18,600 

LewlsviUe 13,800 

Lincoln 9,000 

Lockesburg 10,000 

Lonoke 26.000 

Mammoth  fringe 80,000 

Mansfield . 80,000 

Marked  Tk«e 20,000 

McNeil 10,000 

Mountain  View 36,000 

Mountain  Pine 26,000 

Mulberry 19.200 

NaahvlUe 18,000 

Newport 80,000 

Norphlet 20,000 

Paragoxild 138,000 

Paris. _ 20, 000 

Portland 10,000 

Prairie  Grove 13,000 

Prescott . 41,000 

Rector 80,000 

Rl«>n 10.000 

RuasellvlUe 300,000 

Salem 16,000 

Star  City 13.600 

Tuckerman 9.000 

Waldo 13.600 

West  Memphis 122, 000 

WUmar _. 90.000 

Wilson 16,000 

Tellville 30,000 

csurotaru 

Capltola 101.436 

City  of  Grldley 191.350 

City  of  Riverbank 149,  170 

City  of  Needles 168,000 

Tuolimine  Coxinty 79.  800 

Buena    250.000 

City  of  Red  Bluff 250.000 

City  of  Tracy. _ 250.000 

City  of  Jackson 72,000 

American  Canyon  County 80,  070 

San  Simeon  Acres 35,250 

East   Cliff. 40,350 

June   Lake 68,560 

Snelllng 12.000 

Sprlngville 29,980 

Denair 28,600 

City  of  Folsom. 66.420 

Cambria  County 140.050 

Plnedale  County ._  60,  000 

City  of  Stockton,  South 172,  200 

Ban  Juan  Caplstrano 28, 020 

Calllnas   Village 28,560 

San  Buenaventura,  Ventura  R. 

Int 78,  300 

City  of  Auburn 105.  SOO 

West  Sacremento 42,000 

City  of  Oxnard. 250,000 

San  Buenaventura,  CI.  Br.  Xht..  175, 740 

San  Rafael 164,000 

City  or  Los  Angeles.  Hyperion..  127,  470 
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Pending   applications   for   municipal    wasta 
treatment  works  eonstruettan  grants    {in 
process  or  preparation) — Obntlnued 
CAuroawu — continued 

Grant 

Municipality:  request 
city  of   Los  Angeles,   Terminal 

Island $14».940 

City  of  Ceres 74.010 

CTty  Of  MUlbrae 4S,  8S0 

City  of  Burbank 105,000 

Marina  County 111.730 

City  of  Farmersvllle 46,  770 

San  Pablo 78,480 

City  and  county  of  San  Fran- 

elsoo 250,000 

Northeast  Sacramento  County.  _  250, 000 

San  nanclsco  Port,  piers  27-33.  46,  820 

San  Francisco  Port,  pier  46 29,460 

San  Francisco  Port,  piers  19-23.  21. 110 

Ooleta 82,130 

Melners  Oaks 62,960 

City  of  Klngsburg 20,986 

Hagginwood 132,000 

City  of  Orovllle 39.100 

Sacramento     County     Sanitary 

District  No.   2 149,660 

Sacramento     County     Sanitary 

District  No.  6 260,000 

City  of  Mendoto 7,440 

COLOSABO 


Cortes 

Olenwood  Springs. 


Idaho  Springs. 

Georgetown 

Kagle 

Lafayette 

LouisvtUe 

Rifle 

Hugo 


last  Lake.... 

Frultdale 

Bast  canon.. 

Blende . 

Trinidad 

Frtita- 

LeadvlUe 

Walsenburg.. 

La  Veta 

Rye. 


239,100 

27,000 

9.000 

9.000 

7.  SOO 

15,000 

27,000 

9,000 

14.090 

6.000 

6,000 

6.000 

18.000 

6.000 

6.000 

30,000 

18.000 

18.000 

18,000 

9.000 

7,800 

9.000 

,889,607 

9.000 

9,000 

9.000 

SO,  000 

108, 000 

300,000 

9. 000 

6,000 

18,000 

24,583 

610,303 

COWNBCncOT 

Groton 600,000 

Oroton . . 90,000 

University  of  Connecticut 34o!  000 

Seymour... 350,000 

Stonlngton . 260,  000 

Manchester 25o!  (KX) 

New  Hartford 100,000 

Middle  town 180,000 

North  Haven. ooo!  000 

Plalnville . 160.000 

Stratford 103.600 

Washington  Depot 90, 000 

EastHaven 150.000 

East  Haven 86,000 

Hamden 600 !  000 

Milfc«-d . 300.000 

Woodbridge 101,  OCO 


Chejrenne  Wells 

Denver  MetropoUtan  Sewer  Au- 
thority  

Padnia 

Hotchklss 

OUthe 

Boulder.  Sanitary  District 

Steamboat  Springs 

Greeley... ...... ...,.__ 

Swlnk. 


Animas 

Gregory  Gulch 

Arvada 

Denver  Metropolitan. 


Pending  mppUomtiona  for  municipal  waste 
treatment  works  eonstruetten  grants  {in 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 

DisraicT  or  coLtncsu 

Municipality: 

Maine  Avenue  Interceptor 

Chesapeake  Street  otitfall 

Upper  Potomac  interceptor 

Upper  Potomac  Interceptor 

Bast  Side  Interceptor 

Rock  Creek  interceptor 


rxoBDA 

Sebring 

Key  Colony  Beach 

Indian  Rocks  Beach 

McKay  Creek  Sanitary  District. 

Oldsmar    

Daytona  Beach 

Lakeland 

Duval    County    Sanitary    Sei 

District   1 

Holljrwood 


GEORGIA  > 


Macon    

BamesvlUe 


UAWAn 


Kaneohe  Bay-south  interceptor 
sewer,  sec.  2 

Eullouou  SP8  and  FM 

Wahiawa  interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
3 

East  Loch  interceptor  sewer, 
sees.  1  and  3 

Weianae  STP,  tmit  1  and  oat- 
fall  sewer 

Buliouou  Interceptor  sewer 

Kaneohe  Bay-south  imteroeiHor 
sewer,  sec.  3 

Walmalu  SPS  and  FM 

Makaha  interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
1 

East  Loch  interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
3 

MaUllU  SPS  and  FM 

Wahiawa  Interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
4 

Halawa  SPS  and  FM 

Manakull  Interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
1 

Makaha  interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
2. 

East  Loch  interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
4... 

Nanakull  Interceptor  sewer,  sec. 
2 _ _. 

Wahiawa  STP,  model  3 

Bibapal-Kalnxii  Drive  intercep- 
tor sewer,  sec.  1 

Ewa  Beach  STP,  unit  1  and  out- 
fall sewer 

Honolulu 

Honolulu 

DAHO 

Fairfield 

Shoshone 

Ririe. _ 

Meridian 

Hansen 

Homedale 

Ketchum 

Frultland . 

KeUogg 

McCaU _ 

Mountain  Home 

Kendrick 

Firth. _. 

Shoshone  County  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict.  

Xmmitt 


nXOKMS 


Townasnd  .. 
Mlllsboro  ... 


S0.00t 
41.700 


Paxton 

Rich  ton  Parte. 
Deer  Creek 


Grant 
request 
$75,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
600.000 
483.000 

213,480 
62,700 
175,300 
250,000 
33. 746 
360.000 
144,000 

53.453 
174,111 

441,610 
10,487 


231.000 
62,500 

46,500 

186,000 

450,000 
180.000 

198,000 
160.000 

105,000 

218,000 
70,000 

60.000 
106,000 

106,000 

105,000 

128,000 

106,000 
116.000 

260,000 

300,000 
87.000 
78,900 

14.022 

61.896 

25.768 

9.420 

61.000 

22,600 

75.000 

16,000 

160,600 

49.900 

86,000 

18,000 

8.000 

600.000 
60.000 

183.000 
84.  §90 

30,000 


Pending   applications   for   municipal    waste 
treatment  toorks  coTistruction  grants    (in 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 
n^LiNois — continued 

Grant 
Municipality:  request 

Walnut 002  533 

Sterling 687.700 

^^'^o 61,000 

Nelson jj  900 

OranvUle 54,' 200 

Creve    Coexir    Sanitary    District 

(I'azewell   County) 404.770 

Belleville _ 151*950 

Peoria  8a  nltary  District. 784,  000 

Olney 304,' 000 

Wood  River  Township  Sanitary 

District 228,  528 

Bloomington-Normal eoo',  000 


60,600 
100,000 
48,360 
153.397 
34.800 
22,401 
21.760 
10,100 


Port    Bryan 
Alton  Interceptor 

Manhattan 

Swansea 

Plttsfleld 

Maple    Park 

Cherry   Valley 

Hoyleton 

Tremont 24^000 

Maoomb g^  qqq 

Pocahontas 33' 000 

Clayton IIIIII  231400 

^^**o*» 12  600 

''a»»^l«w 10,  410 

Hinckley 48,223 

^-•^Boy 63,200 

^i^,!" 122. 100 

Malta „ 40  704 

Monito 28,  000 

Moweaqua... 46,630 

Pawnee 33  qqq 

Granite  City "IIIIII  600,000 

¥*<V*'° "".OOO 

^•°'^ ->.  67,  000 

Brooklyn f_  21,  000 

Fairmont  City 81,500 

Washington  Park 99,  000 

?°"*°»°n*-- 10,800 

Caaeyrllle ,9,400 

Bast  St.  Louis __..  600,000 

Monsanto... 600,000 

Cahokla 168.600 

Alorton 84  500 

Centreville 143  500 

Bdwardsvllle '_'_'_  880!  600 

CollinsvUle _. 380.000 

Trenton __  28,000 

Christopher. 37.600 

Eldorado 70  4(xi 

Prairie  du  Rocher lolooo 

Keyesport 7.000 

West  Frankfort lOoioOO 


Marlssa 

Livingston 

Areola 

Atwood II 

Champalgn-Urbana 

Tolona ^ 

Coal  City nil 

Carpenters  vllle 

Braldwood 

Harvard 

West  Dundee 

Fox  River  Grove . 

Oswego 

Mendota 106,000 

Bast   Side   Levee   and  Sanitary 

I^trlct 600,000 


37,600 
15.000 
64.000 
38.000 
350,000 
30,000 
40,000 
60.600 
28,600 
40.500 
24.000 
18.000 
18.000 


Cordova.. 
Warren. 
Lanark 


Danh^ 

Aquawka... 
Viola-— 


iLiatiag  incompleta. 


Alpha 


60.000 
80.000 
80.000 
600,000 
6,000 
20,360 
80,000 
96.000 
30,  000 
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Pending  applications  for  municipal  %oa8te 
treatment  works  construction  grants  (in 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 

ZMDIANA 

IfunlcipaUty: 

Wblteland 

Shirley 

Mount  Auburn 

UUton _ _. 

Kentland 

Lsrnn 

Oldenburg 

Plymoutb 

Bldgevllle 

Pendleton 

Colxunbus 

ABhley 

Westfleld 

El  wood 

Dyer 

Cloversdale 

Bloomfleld > . 

Denvllle 

Rlchmoiid 

Clermont 

Westport . 

CrothersTllle ._ 

Upland 

Unton 

Syracuse 

Oreenfleld 

Hebron 

Haubstadt 

Frankton 

MarklevUle 

Cambridge    City 


April  2^ 


IOWA 

Ifapleton 

Urbandale      Windsor      Heights 

Sanitary  District. 

New  Virginia  Sanitary  District.. 

Kvansdale 

Geneva 

Denver 

Iowa  City 

Osage- _ 

Danbury 

Wauooma 

Agency 

Carroll 

Oentervllle 

ChlUlcothe 

Coralvllle 

Dumont 

■dgewood 

My - 

FWrbank 

7ostorla-_.____ 

George 

Hills _ 

Lone  Tree 

Macedonia 

Mount  Pleasant 

Meola ___ 

New  Hartford 

Oskaloosa 

Palo 

Rlcevllle. _ 

Boland 

Sheffield 

Shelsburg 

SpUIvllle 

Strawberry  Point 

Underwood 

Walker 

Whiting 

Charles  City 

Halbur . 

Humeston 

Keosauqua . 

fieHlgh 

ome 

storm  Lake 

Floyd 

Sztra 


Fort  Madison.. 

Morning  Sun 

KlrkvUle 

Logan 


Orant 
request 
•60,237 

21.300 

e.aoo 

22,600 
60.000 
40.000 
20.000 
200.000 
60.000 

26.  aao 

26.400 
23,130 
66,900 

230.000 

346.000 
23.820 
34,200 
96.700 

260.000 
61.800 
31.248 
32.000 
62,800 

194.400 
78.000 

260,000 
62.000 
77.900 
45.360 
40.293 
96,300 

37.800 

160.000 

9,000 
147,000 

7,860 
16.000 
60,000 
60,000 
16,800 
12.000 
11.778 
84,000 
86,600 

3,649 
61,600 
18, 117 
83,648 
17, 112 
28,041 

8.160 
11.604 
27,094 
19.666 

6.960 
74.986 

6.760 
17.683 
46.300 
19. 210 
26,100 
10.800 
42.997 
21.375 
13.321 
37.  710 
11.670 
32.275 
30.536 
180.000 

6.300 
16.800 
19,600 
31.000 

7,360 

160,000 

10,600 

37,000 

600.000 

23.100 

6.260 
37,800 


Pending   applications    for   municipal    waste 
treatment  works  construction  grants   {in 
process  or  preparation)— Continued 
IOWA— continued 

Orant 
Municipality:  request 

Denlson.. $210,000 


Bock  Valley. 
Blenooe. 

Jesup 

Lawton.. 
Madrid.. 
Corning. 
Altoona. 


23,000 
7,360 
30,000 
5,400 
36.000 
30.000 
30,000 


Lift  <^  Pendinc  Applications  for  Muid- 
pal  Waste  Treatment  Works  Construc- 
tioa   Grants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  jsasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  24.  1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  applications  for  construe- 
tion  grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
already  on  hand  number  1,594  and  call 
for  Federal  grants  of  $177  million.  This 
represents  approximately  $2  billion  in 
total  construction  costs.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Rbcord  a  list  of  these  pending  applica- 
tions for  the  States  of  Kansas,  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts. Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska.  Ne- 
vada. New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  and  New  York: 
Pending   applications    for    municipal   waste 

treatment  works  construction  grants    (in 

process  or  preparation) 


KANSAS 

Municipality: 

Mllford 

Wakeeny 

Shawnee 

Longf<»'d 

Projects  not  Identified 


(14). 

KKNTTTCXT 

Kentucky  State.  DanvUle 

Kentucky  State  Penitentiary. 

Lexington 

RuaseU 

Loxilsvllle 

Marlon 

Ciunberland 

MaysTlUe 

Harlan 

Sbelbjrvllle 

Winchester . 

Carlisle 

Falmouth 

Catlettsbiirg 

OUve  Hill 

Orayaon 

Mlllersburg 

Clinton 

Silver  Orove 

Irrlngton 

ShepherdsvUle 

Irvine  and  Ravenna 

Jenkins 

Greenup . 

Hartford 

Hickman ._ 

Jackson . 

Llvermore 


Orant 

request 

•13.000 

46.000 

60.000 

8.000 

426.300 

52.616 
66.780 

250,000 
18.  870 

250,000 
64.400 
87.000 

260.000 

183.000 
60.000 
90.000 
39,600 
46.000 

180,000 
60.000 
60.000 
46,000 
46,000 
30.000 
21.000 
21,000 
66.000 

160.000 
80.000 
30.000 
80.000 
30,000 
30,000 


Pending    applications    for    municipal    waste 
treatment  works  cojistruetion  grants   tin 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 
KXNTucKT — continued 

Orant 
Municipality:  request 

Dnlontown ^30, 000 


Russellvllle. 

Albany 

NlcholasvUle H 

Stanford 

Springfield 1 

New  Castle. 

Benton 

Loyall 

CUy " 

Manchester 

Martin 

HawesvUle 

Beaver  Dam 

SturglA 

TompklnsvUle 

Lancaster 

Somerset 

Sebree 

Northern  Kentucky  8J> 

Karllngton 

Cadiz. 


46,000 
95.000 
30.000 
30,000 
30,000 

ai.ooo 

80.000 
30,000 
30,000 
30.000 
30.000 
30.000 
80.000 
45.000 
30.000 
30.000 
75.000 
45.000 
260.000 
30,000 
67,  810 


Plnevllle 152, 500 

LOUISIANA 

Westwego 

Baalle 

Baldwin. 

Cameron 

Oramercy 

Kenner 

Jefferson   Sanitary  District  No. 
1 


Baton  Rouge . . 

Caddo  Sanitary  District  No.  1_. 

St.  James 

Marlngouln 

YoungsvUle . 

VldaUa 

Baton  Rouge 

Jefferson  No.  8 . 

Caddo  Sanitary  District  No.  1.. 
Caddo  Sanitary  District  No.  3.. 

Denham  Springs 

Des  Allemands 

Destrehan 

Elton . 

Oaryvllle 

Hahnvllle 

Iowa 

Jefferson  Sanitary  District  No. 

6 

Jefferson-West  Bank 

Jennings 

Jennings 

Kinder 

Lake  Charles . 

Lake  Charles  No.  1 

Leonvllle 

LaPlace 

Logansport 

Lower  St.  Bernard 

Lullng-Mlmosa-Lone  Star . 

Mamou 

Marrero 

New  Sarpy 

Nine  Mile  Point 

Opelousas 

Paradls 

Pleasant  Hill. 

Plaquemlne 

Rapides  Parish  Sanitary  District 
Roseland . 

No.    1 

Sterling  ton 

Sunset 

West  Monroe 

SUdell. 

Oramercy 

MAIMS        , 

Saco 

Old  Orchard  Beach 

Blddeford 

Tarmouth .. 

Thomaston 


208.689 
41.  137 
43,996 
77.200 
57.  670 

225.000 

250.000 

250.000 

183.891 

166.635 

17.000 

18.760 

85.710 

200,000 

600.000 

236.000 

40.000 

160.000 

24.000 

41.000 

60.000 

169.000 

46.000 

30,000 

250.000 

250,000 

250.000 

60,000 

60.000 

350.000 

200,000 

20,000 

244.000 

100.000 

170.000 

67.000 

100.000 

200,000 

24,000 

300,000 

80,000 

13.000 

30.000 

260.000 

250.000 
65.000 

26.000 
100.000 
250,000 
238,736 

79,361 

600,000 
40.665 
486.600 
369,700 
106.000 
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Pending   mpptlvmtkma   far 
traatmamt  wartu 
proccn  er  preptmtkmy—OctaVto: 
ittBue« 


Municipality: 

WlltOQ _ 

Norway.  8ouU»  Parts 

Rockland 

Aagvsta.-. ■_-_■•■__.__.____ 

KABTUjrD 

DsBton 

Baltimore     County,     lOnebank 

Bun 

Howard  County,  Bkrldge 

Howard  County,  Ellloott  City.. 

Howard  County,  Patuxent 

Trostburg 

Halfway 

Hampstead 

La  Vale 

Manchester 

New  Windsor 

North  Bast 

Ocean  City 

Preston 

Sevema  Park 

SykMvUle _ 

BCASSAcansnTB 

Ashland 

Wsstfield 

Mstr(^>oUtan  District  Onmrats- 
alon   (Wellesley  sewer  exten- 


(«n 


Orant 


$«».f00 
»t.MO 

4a».too 

1M.900 

112.135 

900.000 
44.100 

300.000 
136.000 
300.000 
160.000 

ao.ooo 

137.500 
31,000 
17.000 
60.000 

160.000 
80.000 

360.000 
30.000 

•0.000 
377.100 


). 


3.480.000 

aeo.ooo 

MO.  000 
800.000 
335.000 

lao.ooo 
ao.«oo 


MstropoUtan  District  Commis- 
sion (ArllngVm  Interceptor). 

Wset  Springfield 

Wkltman 

Rockland 

Minbory 

Brookfleld-. 

Metropolitan  District  Cconmls- 
slon  (North  Charles  Intercep- 
tor)   800.000 

Praaklln _ 46.000 

■CKHMMir 

Lathrup  VUlage 159.000 

Dexter 80.000 

Hoogbton 37V.  955 

Hancock SOT.tOl 

Cedar  Springs S0, 7tM 

TpsUanU  Tbwnahtp SflD.OOO 

Zonla l»8. 000 

CoostanthM 68.000 

Shepherd 48.000 

Oenesee  Ocmnty  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict No.  3 490.  »50 

Romeo ^  73.000 

Trenton 380.000 

Osooda  Township 83.400 

Morrloe 34.450 

Perry 40.300 

Saugatuck 7.800 

Lake  Odessa 37.000 

Union  City 34.462 

Unden 68.400 

Twelve  Towns  Drainage  Board.-  196.351 
Wayne  County  I^W  north  line.  333. 400 
Road  Interceptor.  Wayne  Coun- 
ty DPW  down  river  project 3. 400. 000 

Walker  Townshlp._ 165.000 

Charlevoix 37.048 

ZeeUnd 78.000 

Lowell 75. 000 

Sdmore 88.000 

Newaygo 86.000 

Nashville S4.  200 

Berrien  Springs 40,  500 

WayUnd 51. 000 

Lakevlew 19. 800 

Ishpemlng 307.000 

Lansing _.  260.000 

Kalamazoo .. 104.204 

SturglB-.. 193.660 

Penton  Township 478.000 

Ottawa  County IS.  BOO 

De  Witt 61.000 

OrandvlUe 250. 000 


praca— 


MunlclpaUty: 

SoottTlUe 

Wayne  County 


for 

) 


U  (to 


OlSBWOOd 

Oanaon  Palls. 

Norwood-. 

Lyie. 

Winnebago 

Bayport 

Bloc  Earth 

Mound-Spring  Park 

Lake  St.  Croix  Beach 

Hntchlnaon 

Longvllle 

WorthlngtoD 

Kx''^*l*1''>r  .■■■.■■       ■■.__. 

Foaaton .... 

Klmore 

GraoevUle. 


Jaaesvllle. 

Ivaahoe 

CrJagne      _  -     .       _  .      ,.  ,  „ 

Dennlson 

Stewart  vllle... 

Hms 

■aglc  Lake 


Ackerman 

Amory   

Bs.y  Springs 

Bruce 

Clarksdale 

Collins 

Drew    

Greenwood 

Grenada    

Kllmlchael   

Lexington 

Winona  

Harrison  County.  118. 
Harrison  Oonnty,  117. 
Harrison  County.  118. 

Jackson 

Cleveland    

Isola 


OrwcKt 
request 

•41.700 
3,400.000 

81.167 

167,600 

104.460 

33,470 

48.867 

16.890 

•9.100 

100.137 

300,000 

20.232 

100.500 

7.732 

250.000 

•6.100 

61.460 

4».a69 

11.812 

1^0. 137 

20.  067 

77.070 

48.173 

31.306 

88.063 

16,060 

33,000 

30.073 

18.333 

5.350 
63.S00 
43.000 
17.750 
90.000 
10,600 
91.000 

300.000 

78.000 

7.500 

81,500 

42.000 

471.  B66 
80.S63 
84.800 

526.080 
55.200 
22,000 


MISSOUKI 

St.    Joseph    (Whitehead    puntp 

station) 

St.  Joseph  Interceptor 

St.  Joseph  (Brown's  Bran^> 

St.  Joseph  (Lagoon) 

St.  Joseph  (Lagoon) 

St.    Joseph 

St.    Jose{^ 

Scott    City--. 

Seneca  

Springfield   

Valley  Park... 

Webb  City 

Kansas  City  Municipal  Airport. 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City  (pump  station  and 

force  mains) 

Kansas  City 

Klngsvllle 

Lake  Lotawana 

Lathrop 

Uberty _. 

Mattese  sanitary  sewer  district 

M.SX>..  River  des  Peres 

M5i)..  sec.  I. 

M.SJ>..   sec.   n 

M.SJD..  sec.  in 

M.SX>..  sec.  VI 

Mexico 

Monett 

North  Kansas  City 


337.800 
600.500 
09.000 
86.600 
16.600 
17.400 
17.100 
10.360 
13. 410 
03  700 
8l!l50 
90.008 
59.400 
250.000 

350.000 

393.000 

8.412 

50.000 

12. 651 

76,180 

51,800 

178.200 

187,166 

218, 235 

250,000 

180.000 

188,611 

00.340 

190,800 


Pending  apptUmtiona  f&r  muntetpot 
treattatAt  wonts  oosotnMMM 
process  or  prcparwnifit)-^-CatxtbivHd 
anssorncx— coottnued 

Municipality: 

Pevely . 

Platte  CoQBty  sanitary  district. 

St.  Charles . 

St.  Charles 

St.   Joeeirti 


(to 


Orant 

•0»110 

ST.  000 

000.065 

07.900 
000.000 


aCONTAKa 


Scobey. 


Wlbou. 

Superior 

Thompson  FaHs. 

Fairvlew 

Terry 

Ekalaka 

H^ena 


Columbus 

Oertng 

Terry  town . 

Beaver  Crossing.. 
South  Sloiu  City. 

Valentine 

Pender 

Gothenburg 

Auburn 

Wahoo 

Tecumseh 

Fans  City.. 

Ainsworth 

Fremont 

PapUUon. 


North  Platte 

Syracuse 

NeUgh 

CNeUl. 

Ksvaa* 
Clark    County    Sanitation    Dis- 
trict No.  1.. _ 

Clark   County   SanltatloB   Dis- 
trict No.  1 

Carson  Cl^ 

Kureka 

Mlnden-OiirdnerviUe 

Sparks 

Wlnnemucca 


Portsmouth 

Laconla 

Ashland 

Claremont 

Dover 

Exeter 

Lincoln.. 

Rochester 

Somers  worth 

Colebrook 

Newport 

CoQoord 

Conway 

Farmlngton 

Hudson 

Manchester 

Lancaster 

Boscowen 

Hillsborough  County. 

North  iimbwland- 

Bpplng 

Peterborough 

Durham 

New  Hampton 

Bristol 


10.600 
IS.  000 
91.000 
10.000 

45,000 
45,000 
15.000 
15.000 
0.000 
00,000 

99.000 
48.000 
45.000 
7.200 
00.400 
82.400 
17.040 
88.000 
48.800 
72.000 
30.000 

144.000 
36.600 

100.000 
98.000 

189.800 
29.000 
08^000 
73.000 


19S.  SOO 

256,000 
180.000 

8,000 
150.600 
250,000 

6.000 

106.270 
438.000 
156.000 
350.000 
260.000 
507.  SX) 
300.000 
300.000 
300.000 
75.000 
300,  000 

000. 000 

168.000 

30,000 

600.000 

600,000 

103.  SOO 

35,400 

360.  000 

90.000 

135,000 

69.000 

30.000 

150,000 

225,000 


Ewlng-Lawrence ._  543.  000 

Deptford  Town .. 73,  000 

WestWlldwood 18.840 

SayrevlUe 150.000 

North  Arlington.  Undhnrst 4.  500 

Scotch  Plains » ,  75.000 

Medford  Town 10. 000 

Newark 370.000 

Madison 120.  000 
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FetMUnf  applieationM  for  municipal   icasU 
tremtment  work*  eonttruction  grants   (in 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 
NSW  JBUST — continued 

Grant 

ICunlclpallty:  request 

LuuUaTown ^-__       $37,600 

molon  Beach 130,000 

AtMeoon _ 260.000 

Lincoln  Park 378.600 

Hackettstown -. 100,000 

Little  Sliver 106.  000 

Plumstpead  Town 48,000 

Weymouth  Town 18,000 

Jersey  CUy 600,000 

Allentown . 250, 000 


Dover  Town.. 


MEW   ICKZICO 

Anapra 

Boawell _ 

Seboyeta 

MesUla 

Alamogordo 

Albuquerque 

Artesla 

Carlsbad 

Cimarron 

Clayton 

Ellda-.- 

Grants 

Hagerman 

Loving 

Kot  identified 

Springer  Boys  School 

Thoreau 


71.000 

1.800 

7,791 

6,036 

36,622 

90.000 

347,036 

9,000 

75,000 

12,860 

15,000 

22,600 

22,600 

15,000 

7,600 

36,000 

9,900 

5.427 

MEW    TOKK 

Holcomb 80,730 

Watklns   Glen 17. 199 

Bockland  County  Sewer  Agency.  2,  400,  000 
llamaroneck.      West      Chester 

County — 1,500.000 

Vnlon-Vestal 726,  GOO 

Hilton 42.900 

Glen  Cove 24.000 

Salamanca 481.800 

AudOTu 160.000 

Avon 32.  700 

Korfolk  Town 43.800 

Village  of  Hilton 42,900 

milage  of  Cayuga 76, 000 

Tenfleld    Town    (Sanitary   Dis- 
trict No.  3) 160.200 

New  York  City  (Wards  Island).  600.000 

John  City  Village 600,  000 

Ke««vme  VlUage 194,600 


T«nfleld   Town. 

Newark   Village 

City  of  Jamestown.  . 

Ithaca 

New      York      City 
Center) _ 


(HlUcrest 


34.600 

91,300 

288,000 

34,200 

45,000 


list  •£  Peadiaf  Application  for  Manid- 
p«l  Waste  Treatment  Works  Constrac- 
tioB  Grants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or   NEW   JBBSKT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  24, 1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  applications  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
already  on  hand  number  1,594  and  call 
for  Federal  grants  of  $177  million.  This 
represents  approximately  $2  billlcm  in 
total  construction  costs.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  list  of  these  pendin?  ap- 


plications for  the  States  of  Nm^  Caro- 
lina. North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oklahoma. 
Oregon.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island. 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Ten- 
nessee: 

Pending  applications  for  municipal  waste 
treatment  works  construction  grants  (in 
process  or  preparation) 

NO«TR   CAIOUNA 


Municipality : 
Apex 

Canton 

Clarkton__. 


Orant 

request 

$61,000 

136,  950 

12,  618 

Concord  (westslde  outfall) 216.204 

26. 178 
83.000 
41.700 
260.000 
62.200 
60,000 
83,775 


Crecdmoor 

Davidson 

Elisabeth  town 

Ooldsboro 

Granite    Quarry 

Greensboro  (N.  Buffalo  plant) 

Hazelwood 

High     Point      (eastslde     plant. 

etc.) 260,  000 

Liberty 12.  600 

Monroe 280.  000 

Plymouth iss,  720 

Robbins 177.  »00 

Splndale 249,  032 

Spruce  Pine 130.780 

Waynesville 260.  000 

West    Jefferson 46.000 

Wingate 66.000 

Wlnton 9.860 

Carolina  Beach 30,000 

Gary __ 168.000 

Cordova 12.  000 

Mebane 150.  000 

Southern  Pines 30,000 

Southport 27,000 

Trenton 4,  OOO 

WlnterviUe 18,000 

Zebulon 47,  ooo 

Burgaw 16.000 

Burlington 250,000 

BiirnsvUle 40,000 

Candor 26,  000 

Carthage 20,000 

Charlotte 250.  000 

Coleraln 6,000 

Hot  Springs 10,000 

Lowell 30,  000 

Marshall 16,000 

Randleman 64,000 

Roanoke  Rapids 250,000 

Roseboro 16.000 

Rozboro 210.000 

Salemburg 6,000 

Wilmington 250,000 


WrlghtsvlUe   Beach. 

Angler  

Ashevllle 

Beaufort   

Belhaven 

Benson 

Boiling    Springs 

Bonnie  Doone 

Clyde   

Cramerton    

Draper  Sanitary  District. 

Dunn 

Oastonla 

HerUord   

Klnston    

Kure  Beach 


20,000 
40,000 
600.000 
75.000 
70.000 
65.000 
30.000 
60.000 

ao.  000 

140.000 
166.000 

72,000 
250.000 

50,000 
250.000 

12.000 
Leaksville-Spray 800.000 


Marion 

MarshvUle    

Morehead   City 

Scotland  Neck 

Warsaw   

WendeU     

Belmont    

Bethel   

Cornelius    

Cumberland 

Durham    

Erwln 


150,000 
18.000 

130.000 
76.000 
36.000 
48,000 

260.000 
30.000 
40.000 
10.000 

360.000 

106.000 


Pending   applications   /or   municipal   tcaata 
treatmant  works  construction  grants  tin 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 
NOBTR  CABOLiNA— continued 

Grant 
Municipality:  request 

^f^  Bluff S30.000 

Talnnont 40  qqq 

Hookerton    __. 6!ooo 

Lincolnton _. 200  000 

Manteo "  is'ooo 

Nashville _  30,000 

Newton    IToiooo 


Plnevllle 
Richlands 
Rose  Hill.. 
Snow  Hill. 
St.  Pauls.. 
Stanley  .. 
Sytva 


48.000 
20.000 
21.000 
12.000 
22,000 
22.000 
10.000 

VaWeee   168.000 

Waxhaw 15.000 

Andrews 28,000 

BeulavlUe 25,  000 

Bryson  City 60.000 

Buies  Creek 10.000 

Cliffside 80. 000 

Columbia 12.000 

Coliunbus 26.000 

Conover 50.  ooo 

Blm  City 16.000 

Enfield 38.000 

Prankllnton 40.000 

Highlands so.  000 

Kings  Mountain 206,000 

Lenoir 200, 000 

Norlina 36,000 

Plsgah  Forest 16,000 

Bobblnsville 10,000 

Saluda 10, 000 

Shelby 250, 000 

Warrenton 40.000 

Aberdeen 40. 000 

Acme _.  10.  000 

Alexander  Mills 20,000 

Bladenboro 88,000 

Boone 150, 000 

Brevard 36.  oOO 

Chadbourn 66.000 

Charlotte 600, 000 

Elizabeth  City 260,000 

Franklin 100.000 

Hayesville ._  7. 000 

Jefferson 20,000 

Lake  Lure 60.000 

Landls 40.000 

Laurlnburg 100, 000 

Lxunberton 250,000 

Mazton 30,000 

Murphy 66,000 

Raleigh 250,000 

20,000 
30,000 
12,000 

250.000 

12,000 

7.500 

18.000 

12.000 

12.000 

90,000 

6.400 

9,000 

6.000 

18.000 

12,000 

18,000 

28,350 
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Sparta.. 

"lYyson 

Whltevllle- 


NOKTR    DAKOTA 


Bismarck 

Drayton 

Fairmont 

Harvey 

Kerenare 

LaMoure 

Mandan 

Portel. 

Powers  Lake. 

Regent 

Tioga 

Towner 

Velva 


OHIO 


Aberdeen 

Belpre 159.  000 

___  180,000 

160.000 

600.000 

600.000 

100.000 

28.200 

50,000 


Brook  Park. 

Ooliunblana 

Columbus 

ralrfleld 

Genoa 

Green  Springs. 
Hebron 


Pending  applications  for  municipal   waste 
treatment  works  oonatruotion  grants   (in 
process  or  preparation)— Continued 
OHIO — continued 

Grant 

Municipality:  request 

Lakewood------ 8600.000 

toveland. I86.  000 

Maple  HeighU 260.000 

Milan 20.  700 

Napoleon 68.  700 

New  Albany 42.414 

Pataskala 41.980 

Paulding.- 100. 000 

Plymouth 98.000 

Pomeroy 81. 168 

Quaker  City 29.310 

Reynoldsburg 120.000 

Sylvanla 150. 000 

Union  City 80.000 

Wadsworth.- 100,000 

Warsaw 40,000 

Wauseon 50,000 

Woodsfleld 62,200 


Harrah... 

Adair 

Pryor 

Eufaula.. 
Inola 


OKLAHOMA 


14,171 

12,000 

78,800 

70,600 

• 11,779 

Duncan ifri,  271 


6,860 
6.136 

77.966 
4.912 
7.205 

20.467 


Butler 

Oakland-. 

Cleveland 

Gage 

Idabel 

Apache--. 

McAleeter 233.405 

HolUster 6.000 

freedom- 10.786 

Catoosa 39.058 

Longdale 14.  338 

Ames 10,  93a 

Hltchoock-.. ._ g  803 

Oovdd '_'_'_'_  g[  962 

Sterling 3  eoo 

Del  City 107.307 

Snyder 42,  573 

Norman 414.  qqq 

Verden 5. 540 

Stlgler 69.  jqo 

Duncan. 248,  628 

^toa 45  000 

Atoka 22.600 

Alva 24.000 

Bamadall 

BUtby 

Bethany-Warr  Acres 

Bokchlta 

Boley 

Butler 

Cement 

Cordell-- 

Crescent 

Durant 

Duatln 

Bdmond . 

Pairview 

Foes 

Geronimo 

Guthrie 

Holdenville 

Hooker 

Keota 

Keyes 

Laveme 

MarshaU 


• 7.600 

7.800 

30.000 
37.800 

24.000 

21.000 

6.000 

12.000 

10.600 

18.000 

30.000 

.-.*-.-  15.000 

12.000 

18.000 

7.600 

15.000 

18.000 

3.000 

37.500 

6.000 

12.000 

7,600 

McAlester 247,800 


McCloud 
Midwest  City.. 

Morrison 

Mountain  Park 

Mulhall 

Nash 

Newklrk 

Nlcona  Park 

Okay 

Okemah 

Okn\ulgee.  .... 


3,800 
37,800 
22.800 
16.000 

7,600 
18,000 

7,800 
18,000 
80,000 
12.000 
19.600 


Pending   applications   for   municipal    waste 
treatment  wOrks  construction  grants    (in 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 
OKLAHOMA — Continued 


Municipality: 

Orlando 

Paden 

Perry 

Ponca  City.. 

Prague 

RingUng 

Ryan 

StUwell 

Sulphur 

Tishomingo. 
Wetiunka... 
Wheatland.. 

Yale 

Wilson 


OSBGON 


Bandon 

Brookings 

Brownsville-. 

Corvallls 

Eastslde 

Exigene 

Gold  Beach 

Manhattan  Sanitary  District. 

Metzger  Sanitary  District 

Multnomah  County 

Portland 

St.  Helens 

Salem 

Sunset  Valley. 

Tlgard 

White  City 

Woodburn .^ 

Pentleton [ 

Aloha  Sanitary  District 

Arlington 

Echo 

Forest  Grove 

Maplewood 

Oakland 


Grant 
request 

$18,600 

30.000 

7.600 

30.000 

24.000 

7,500 

7.600 

9.000 

78.000 

18.000 

12.000 

10.600 

24.000 

20,000 

41,700 
7.570 
58.200 
62.100 
48.000 

421.920 
32.  620 
20. 310 

201.000 
63.220 

250.000 
28.000 

600.000 
61.750 
36. 670 
35.340 
66.600 
6.300 

210,000 
15,000 
9.600 
75.000 
63,220 
30,000 


PCNNSTLVANIA 


Monroeville 

Spring  Town 

Elizabeth  town 

Philadelphia 

Spring  Town — No.  1  plant 

Cunu-u  Town 

Highland  Sewer  and  Water  Au- 
thority  

Turtle  Creek - 

Colebrookdale  Town 

Churchill  Borough 

Marysvllle ^ 

Hamburg 

Hempfleld 

Toungwood 

Zelienople 

Warminster 

Wllkins  Town l.l 

Canonsburg-Houston  Authority - 

Philadelphia.. 

Mt.  Pleasant , 

Smith  town 

West  Newton 

Hastings 

Patton 

Alexandria 

Mapleton 

Orbisonia 

Smlthfleld  Town 

Port  Royal 

Klstler __ 

Lower  Alsace  Town 

St.  Clair.- -. 

Hazleton  Area 

Preeland 

Duryea 

Dupont 

Avoca ,. 


132 

,210 

34 

.265 

83 

.880 

250.000 

97 

788 

64 

077 

94 

520 

19 

273 

137 

263 

6 

947 

127 

560 

194 

048 

250 

000 

84 

731 

22 

650 

168, 

480 

71, 

368 

250, 

000 

250, 

000 

136, 

000 

18, 

900 

44, 

700 

49, 

800 

69, 

000 

14, 

100 

17, 

400 

27,900 

38. 

100 

17. 

400 

10. 

600 

73. 

800 

61. 

800 

600. 

000 

120. 

000 

1210. 

000 

Old  Porge. 
Moosic 


>  Includes  grants  for  Dupont.  Avoca.  Old 
Forge.  Ifooslo. 


Pending   applications   for   municipal    toast* 

treatment  works  eonatruetion  grants   (in 
process  or  preparation) ^-Continued 
PXNNSTLVAHIA — Continued 

Grant 

Municipality:  request 

"Tajlor - >  8600. 000 

Scranton 

Dunmore "III 

Johnsonburg 108.900 

Hughesville 40.800 

Kane 128.000 

Couder  Port 100.500 

Shinglehouse 41,  loo 

Mansfleld 83!400 

Poxburg lei  300 

Moon  Town 270,000 

Leet  Town 43,800 

Liberty 88. 200 

Washington  Town 503. 100 

Brownsville ill.  900 

Dawson 20.400 

Payette  City 38. 100 

Point  Marlon 44.700 

Vanderbilt 43.  200 

Greensboro 20,400 

Confluence 24,300 

Monongahela 121,500 

Cannonsburg 206, 100 

Dunlevy 16,600 

New  Eagle 62, 100 

Hempfleld  Town 168,000 

Greensburg 324.  300 

KHOra  XSLAMB 

Bristol 24,  000 

Cranston  interceptor 420,000 

South  Kingston 600,000 

Smithfleld 210,  000 

BOOTH   CABOLUrA 

Columbia 240, 000 

North  Charleston 90,  000 

Kershaw 16.  000 

Blacksbiug 16.000 

Holly  Hill 3.000 

McColl 10. 000 

Columbia l,  000. 000 

Jefferson 

St.  ItAatthews 

Bishopvllle 

Hardee  vllle 

Wagener 


SOT7TH   DAKOTA 


Alcester 

Alexandria.. 

Andover 

Ash  ton 

Cantstota 

Clear  Lake. -. 

DeSmet 

Freeman.... 

Gayville 

Hudson 

Lake  Norden. 

Marion..,. 

St.  Lawrence. 

Salem 

Timber  Lake. 

Tripp 

Tyndall 

Viborg 

Welsey 


9 

000 

28 

.400 

118 

,600 

40.800 

36 

500 

6 

000 

6 

000 

3, 

000 

1, 

800 

6, 

000 

3. 

000 

16. 

000 

9. 

000 

3. 

000 

3. 

000 

9, 

000 

9. 

000 

1, 

500 

9. 

000 

6, 

000 

6, 

000 

9, 

000 

6, 

000 

3, 

000 

TKMNKBSBE 

Cleveland 250,  000 

Jackson „ 600,000 

Oliver  Springs 61,  286 

Humboldt 229,  752 


Obion. 

Plkeville 

CentervUle 

Be  mis . 

Somerville 

Monteagle 

Hohanwald 

Henderson 

Halls 

Greenfield 


56,  109 
34. 050 
88,500 
96.300 
49,980 
20.700 
67,900 
69,000 
38,000 
28,000 

*  Includes  grants  for  Scranton  and  Dun- 
more. 
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PeiuUmg  cppUeatioiM  for  wtunieipal  watte 
treatmtmt  mork»  eomatrvetiom  ^rmiit*  (im 
procem  or  prtparmtiom )— Continued 

itlmwd 


April  2J^ 


ICunlctpaUty: 
CtoUlcrrlUe. 


Rldgely 

Oandzldge.. 

KnoxvUle 

Bristol 

Knox  County. 
I»wxlngton-. 

Jeffenon  City 

Savannah 

Oopperhlll 

JelUoo 

Tirenton'_ 

JanMstown 

Erin 

Tipton  vlUe 

Memphis 

Loudon 

Jacksboro 

Cumberland  Gap 

Oak  Bidge 

OreenviUe 

Tacewell 

Kortb  Tazewell 


Orant 
request 
fM.SOO 

61.S89 

ie.soo 

280.000 

SO.  000 

360.000 

193,600 

ae.ooo 

180.000 
88.000 
78.000 
76.600 
31.800 
120.000 
66,700 
350,000 
186.450 
19.600 
94.000 
S8.488 
80.000 
84.800 
80.000 
SO.  000 


Alexandria 

NashTllle ~_  aso.OOO 

Kln^port 260. 000 

Troy 30.000 

White  Plne_._^ 45,  ©00 

Murfreesboro 109.600 

South  Jackson  Utility  District..  126,  000 

Chapel  Hin 27,000 

New  Providence laoiooo 


List  of  Peatfinf  AppBcatioiu  for  Moiiidiia] 
Waste  Treatment  Works  Coastmctioo 
Graab 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NXW  JSOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1963 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  applications  for  construc- 
tion grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
already  on  hand  number  1.594  and  call 
for  Pederal  grants  of  $177  million.  This 
represents  approximately  $2  billion  In 
total  construction  costs.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Recoro  a  list  of  these  pending 
applications  for  the  States  of  Texas. 
Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington. 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin.  Wy<Hning.  and 
Puerto  Rico: 

Pending  applications  for  municipal  waste 
treatment  works  construction  grants  (in 
process  or  preparation) 


Grant 

Municipality:  request 

AbUene— _ „  $260, 000 

Jefferson 24. 000 

8.  Jefferson  Co 260,000 

Celeste 8.400 

Deer  Park 97,800 

Clarksvllle 68,  383 

Sampson    Park 57I  261 

Rhome 10, 905 


Wharton 

Anahauc 

AmarlUo 

Strawn 

Teague 

Beverly __. 


16.098 
132.000 
346,231 
14,682 
24.730 
15,600 


treatment  works  eonsttuctton  grmnts   («n 


treatment  works  eometnmtiom  fnmts  (f» 
process  or  preparatioH) — CootUraed 
Tssaa — contlntMd 

Orant 
Municipality:  request 

New  BraunXels $ii«  395 

TCexMS  City__ SSo'.SOO 

BUahee n.  148 

Oroves sO,  840 

Alice- _ 180. 000 

AmarlUo 800,000 

Anahuac 19,800 

Aransas  Pass 91.800 

Archer  City 21,800 

ArUngton... _ 64,000 


Bay  Cliff  (Gal  Co)_ 

Bellalre 

Boyd _-."I 

Breckenrldge " 

CarroUton 

CastrovlUe 

Clyde... "Ill" 

Coleman ^ 

Colorado  City "III 

Cuero ~~l~ 

Calhart -".-IIIIIIII"! 

Dalngerfleld... ..."IIIIII 

Denver    City 37'  5^0 

El   Paao 250.000 

Deer  Park_ 40,980 

Oraham 215,000 

Devlne. 


30.000 
111.000 

6.000 
70.800 
18,300 
16,000 

9.000 
69.000 
73.800 
84.000 
64.800 
80.000 


process  or  prepamMon)— Continued 

VBtatOMT 

Municipality:  J^l"^*,, 

Mlddlebury 228.830 

Vergennes 48.490 

^^ti 80. 900 

Plainfleld 

Woodstock '1 

Northfleld- H" 

Hartford '' 

Marshfleld 

Milton ™*~ 

WeUs  River _ 


87,800 
160.000 
300,000 
60,000 
34.630 
41.930 
68.800 
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South  Rye  Oftte 42.800 

Oroton 48.000 

Richmond ^  aaq 

Cavendish """  91'  200 

WUUamstown 75!ooo 

Brighton "  48*000 

Wlnooakl 


Waterbury 

WUmlngton -"lllZ"'. 


370,000 
84.000 
81,600 


,     ,    „        22,600 

Eagle  Pass 128,  OOO 

Orapeland g  qqq 

OreenvUle ""IIII  180000 

Haltom  City... 80.000 

Hurst 64.000 

JacksonvUle 99.000 

Jasper 48|o00 


▼nannA 

AUeghany  County 7  igg 

Lovlngston 27' 000 

Abingdon 240000 

AUeghany  County 23  115 

AltaVista 26!  600 

Amherst  County 30I  750 

Amonate ———_._____  30  000 

Appalachla 16o!ooo 

Arlington 260.000 

A"*o 80.000 

Bishop go!  000 


Junction I"I"II"      27*300  V     So^««vain 8o!ooO 


^«°«<*y 46, 300 

Kerrvllle -■____ --_______  83  400 

Kountz ig  300 

Laredo  (Del  Mar  district)  IIIIIII  25o!  OOO 

Littlefleld 89  000 

Lone  Oak. IIII"  16!  000 

Marble  Palls 21.600 

Meadow I™  4*500 

McKlnney IIIIIZI  12o!ooo 

Newcastle. 16.000 

Newton 16.000 

Palaclos 80.600 

Pecos 1  87,000 

Port  Neches 90^  qqq 

Quitman H  0!ooo 

Refugio IIIIII  6l!ooo 

Robinson 16.000 

RockwaU 17.400 

Sablnal __  16,000 

Sabine  Pass 9^  qqq 

San  Antonio . 35o!ooo 

Sanger 15!  000 

Slaton 67.000 

Spur... .-.-.-..__._  24  000 

Sulphur  Springs "H  97!  500 

TerrelL _  66!ooo 

Tom  Bean 15.000 

Tyler 26O.  000 

Van  Horn 15,  ooo 

Victoria 450.  ooo 

Waco 800.  000 

WalkVUlage 15.000 

WaUer 15,  qoo 

Weslaoo 82.300 

We«t 23.  600 

Jefferson  City  area 860.000 

Oalveston-Houston    area 600, 000 

Tarrant  County  area 800,000 

UTAH 

Roosevelt 43,500 

Moab _ 75^  000 

Salt  Lake  City  SID  No.  1 276. 000 

Salt  Lake  City 8O0!  000 

Logan... ^ 825. 000 

WellsvUle 45,000 


Lubbock 249, 619 


Lewlston 

Parowan 

Chesterfield 

Corinne 

Cedar  City... 


23.500 
84,000 

40,000 

15.000 
66,000 


Boyklns 60.000 

Brookneal go.  000 

Cambria .. .___ .....  60  000 

Cai>e  Charles 6o!ooo 

Cedar  Bluff II  6o!ooO 

Chllhowle 75!  000 

Cleveland.. .._._...._ 30.000 

Coebvu-n "I"  105*  ooo 

Damascus 9o!ooo 

Darby ao!  000 

Dayton 60.000 

De«l 60. 000 

Dorchester 75.000 

East  Stone  Oap 6o!ooo 

Fairfax  County  Park  Authority..  10. 600 

Flncastle 30.000 

Gate  City 120.000 

Orundy 120,  000 

Honaker 60.000 

Hurley 21. 000 

JonesvUle 60,000 

Keokee la!  000 

Montague  Estates 60,000 

N.Tazewell 60.000 

Pocohontas 130.000 

Prince  William  County 25o!  000 

Rich    Creek 60.000 

Rocky    Mount 180.000 

Roda. 60.000 

SaltvUle 90,  000 

Shenandoah 80.  000 

Smlthfleld 90.000 

South  Hill. 75.000 

St.  Charles 30.000 

St.  Paul 75.000 

Stuart- 60.000 

TazeweU 90.000 

TlmbervUle 60' 000 

Toana.. 21!  000 

Tookland eo,  000 

Vansant eo.  000 

Victoria 90,000 

Vienna 117!  30O 

Virginia  Beach.. 80.000 

Weber  City 90,000 

Hendloo  County,  sanitary  district 

No.    C 250,000 

Henrloo  Coxmty.  sanitary  dUtrlct 

No.   8 110.448 

Henrico  County,  sanitary  district 

No.   e 14,000 
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Pending  applications  for  municipal  tsaste 
treatment  works  oonstruetton  grants  (in 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 

▼numna— continued 

Orant 

MunlclpaUty:  request 
Henrico  County,  sanitary  district 

No.    7 $260,000 

Henrico  County,  sanitary  district 

No.    13 250,000 

waaBXMoroir 

Metallne 14,460 

Pasco 162.  600 

Lacrosse 12,000 

Spokane — 90,000 

Spokane... 60,000 

Anacortes 67,000 

Benton  City 6,  000 

Blaine 45.000 

Cle  Hum 8,000 

Concrete 46,000 

Douglas  County  Sewer  District 

No.l ._ 100. 000 

EUensburg 60,000 

Harrington 15,000 

Kettle  Palls 6,000 

La  Center 7,500 

Millwood 20.000 

Moses  Lake 10,000 

Normandy  Park 78,000 

Oak  Harbor 15,000 

Olympla. 130,000 

Port  Angeles 141.000 

Rosalia.... 30,000 

Roslyn 18,000 

Selah 30. 000 

Sultan 61, 000 

Vancouver 45, 000 

Washougal 30,  000 

Westport 24,000 

wasT  vnoxMxa 

Belmont 28,  778 

Nutter  Fort 78, 600 

Martlnsburg 300,000 

Bethlehem 200,000 

Beckley 30. 000 

OlenviUe 60, 000 

Matewan 60,000 

FayettevlUe 24,000 

BeUe- > 30. 000 

Charles  Town 30, 000 

Hanson 30,000 

Mannlngton 106,000 

Davis 46, 000 

Klngwood 90.000 

BarboursviUe 150,000 

ChapmanvUle 60,000 

Welch — 600, 000 

Ronceverte 60,000 

Petersbiug 00,000 

Keyser 210, 000 

CUrksburg 000.000 

Ifbrgantown 450,000 

Fairmont 450. 000 

Shepherdstown 60. 000 

Ridgeley 60,000 

Follansbee 150,000 

WelUburg 150. 000 

Shinnston 90,000 

Orafton 150,  000 

Athens _ 12, 000 

Triadelphla 21,000 

Sutton so,  000 

Oassaway _ 27.000 

RalneUe 54,  ooo 

East  Ralnelle 39,000 

Grant  Town 36,000 

Star  City 46,  000 

Westover 80, 000 

Red  Sulphur  pubUc  sanitary 

district 60,000 

Pea  Ridge  public  sanitary 

district 150,000 

Midway  pubUc  sanitary  district..  60,  000 
Lilly  Orove  pubUc  sanitary 

district 00,000 

Green  Valley  public  sanitary 

district 00,000 


Pending  applications  for  municipal  waste 
treatment  works  construction  grants  (in 
process  or  preparation) — Continued 

WISCONSIN 

MunlclpaUty: 

Amery 

Plainfleld 

CassvUle 

Monroe 

Dallas 

Chetek 

Unity 

Meenah-Manasha  Sewerage 

Commission 

Oreen  Bay  Metro-Sewerage 

District 

Menomonie 

Milwaukee  Sewerage 

Commission 

Cameron.. . . __._..... 

Barron 

Thorp 

Kieler    Town   Sanitary   District 

No.  1 _ 

Pigeon  Falls 

Two  Rivers 

Stockbrldge . 

MetropoUtan  Sewerage  Commls- 

mission    (County   of    MUwau- 

kee) 

Somers  Sanitary  Dlrtrict  No.  1 

(Kenosha) 

Belmont 

Muskego 

White  water 

Lake  Geneva 

Menomonie 

Mount  Hope 


Orant 

request 

833,621 

20.623 

33. 343 

110.  173 

18.631 

31,673 

9.733 

500,000 

26,886 
12,000 

250.000 
31,450 

199.  426 
72,000 

22, 197 
25, 912 
62.090 
27,646 


600,000 

72.044 
31.646 
34,836 
62,600 
108,519 
19,336 
22,  697 


WTOMXNQ 

South  Sheridan 31,200 


Rock  River. 

Basin 

CokevUle... 

Cowley 

Kvanston... 
Ranchester. 

Burns 

Sheridan 18O,  000 

Fort  Bridger  Sanitary  District...         8,  000 

Funro  toco 
Margarita  Tnmk  Sewer. 


3,000 
4,600 
3.000 
6,300 
2,100 
1,500 
6,000 


105,000 


A  New  HampsUre  State  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiiARKS 

HON.  PAUL  A.  RNO 


or  tmt  Tc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1963 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  in 
Congress  continue  to  practice  hypocrisy 
and  still  persist  in  our  sanctimonious  at- 
titude about  gambling,  the  great  State 
of  New  Hampshire  decided  to  recognize 
and  accept  the  obvious  and  capitalize 
on  this  universal  human  urge  by  estab- 
lishing a  State  lottery. 

The  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  wisdom  in 
electing  to  the  leglslattuv  fearless  rep- 
resentatives who  not  only  successfully 
resisted  the  strenuous  objections  from 
the  bluenoses  and  hypocrites  but  re- 
sponded to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

In  recognizing  the  indisputable  fact 
that  the  inclination  to  gamble  is  an  in- 
stinctive part  of  hiunan  nature,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  will  pump  into  its 


treasury  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  can  we  not  display 
the  same  kind  of  wisdom  and  courage  by 
creating  a  national  lottery? 

Why  can  we  not  regulate  and  control 
this  gambling  thirst  for  our  own  people's 
benefit? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  about  time  we  be- 
came sensible  and  realistic  about  this 
gambling  problem.  A  national  lottery 
could  easily,  painlessly,  and  voluntarily 
produce  over  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
income  which  would  help  relieve  our 
heavy  tax  burdens.  Let  us  be — not 
smarter— but  just  as  smart  as  New 
Hampshire. 


The  MotioB  Pictve  "Gogo** 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BECKER 

or  NSW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1963 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  attention  of  the  House  to  what  I 
consider  a  very  serious  matter,  so  serious, 
in  fact,  that  I  have  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  and  to  identify  and 
punish  those  responsible. 

This  matter  concerns  a  review  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper  of  show  busi- 
ness. Variety,  on  April  17,  1963,  of  a 
moving  picture  entitled  "Gogo"  made  in 
Iceland. 

Variety's  reviewer,  who  signs  himself 
"Denk"  expresses  great  surprise  and  con- 
cern over  the  fact  that  two  of  the  actors 
in  the  movie  are  officers  of  the  US.  mUi- 
tary  service;  that  one  of  them  portrayed 
a  "souse"  and  the  other  a  "glrl-corrup- 
tor." 

So  that  the  record  may  be  complete, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Variety  re- 
view be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

[From  Variety.  Apr.  17,  1963] 
Oooo 

(79  AVSTOOIKin) 

(Icelandic) 
Ooteborg,  AprU  1 
Stivellproduction  release  of  Edda  produc- 
tion. With  Krlstbjorg  KJeld.  Ounnar 
Ekjolfssen.  Robert  Amflnnsson.  EHrected  by 
Erik  BaUing.  Screenplay,  Oodlaur  Rosin - 
krents  from  book  by  I.  Q.  Thorsteneisson; 
camera,  Jorgen  Shov.  At  Aveny  Goteborg. 
Sweden.    Running  time.  81  mins. 

Gogo . Krlstbjorg  KJeld 

Ragnar Gunnar  Ekjolfssen 

Gudmimder Robert   Arnflnnsson 

Bob . John  Teasy 

US  drxmkard Lawrence  W.  Schneph 

This  first  picture  ever  produced  on  the  tiny 
Island  of  Iceland  is  a  typical  beginners  work. 
There  is  an  awful  lot  of  pathetic  acting, 
moralizing,  car  driving,  boring  landscapes 
and  much  too  much  cigarette  smoking  and 
whisky  drinking  as  "business"  performed  by 
stage  actors  working  before  cameras. 

It  is  simple  "boy  meets  girl"  plot  from 
a  local  bestseller  book.  It  Is  aU  about  a 
beautiful       widow-t\imed-prostitute       who 
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AprU  2^ 


•  local  texl  driver  and  •  romance 
■tarta.  but  there  la  no  happy  end.  When 
the  driver  reallaea  that  hla  proepecClve  bride 
IB  a  gtrl  who  entertain*  U.S.  otneaa  from  a 
nearby  base  be  gets  mad  alec  sad  and  per- 
forma  a  clumsy  ear-eulckle. 

In  the  saeond  part  of  "Oogo"  there  are 
some  short  scenes  of  real  dramatic  value,  but 
on  the  whole  this  is  a  picture  of  very  slim 
export  chances. 

Almost  unbelievable  Is  the  participation  In 
this  feature  of  actual  VB.  nUlltary  personnel 
stationed  at  the  Keflavlk  Base  but  pictured 
as  souses  and  girl -corrupters. 

The  unknown  director  of  an  Insignlflcant 
picture  managed  to  get  two  high  officers  f  rotn 
the  local  VS.  base  Keflavlk  on  Iceland  to  play 
roles  of  drunkards.  One  John  Teasy,  is 
believed  a  VS.  actor  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  \JB.  Army  TV  network  of  the  Keflavlk 
Base.  Another  officer  is  Lawrence  W. 
Bchneph.  Both  are  directed  to  act  out  the 
curse  of  America's  "always  present  sun"  on 
the  nordlc  Island  and  behave  In  a  way  the 
local  population  clearly  despises. 

The  best  thing  said  about  Americans  is  a 
remark  by  a  local  taxi  driver:  "He  is  not  like 
the  other  Americans." 

The  disclosure  has  already  made  front  page 
news  in  Swedish  press. 

Dknk. 

And.  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Hon.  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara,  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  In- 
clxided  at  this  point. 

Coircaixss  or  ncx  Umitcs  Statss, 

HousK  or  RanutscirrATivxs, 
Wtuliinifton.  D.C..  April  23, 1983. 
Hon.  RoBKax  8.  McNamasa. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DKAa  Ita.  SacRXTAST:  This  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  you.  the  highest  authority  in  our 
MUitary  BstabUahment.  for  I  beUeve  it  vitally 
necessary  to  do  so,  and  enclose  herewith  a 
copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  Variety  under  date  of  April  17. 
1963. 

Mr.  Secretary,  If  X7.S.  military  personnel 
were  permitted  to  participate  in  order  to 
portray  a  "drunken,  girl-ecrmptlng  image" 
of  a  VS.  serviceman.  It  Is  about  time  we  fold 
up  our  tents  and  go  home. 

I  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  request- 
ing you  make  an  inunedlate  investigation — 
( 1 )  To  determine  whether  such  a  picture  has 
been  made  for  distribution  in  Europe  (I  have 
no  doubt  it  has  been  been  made);  (2)  To 
determine  names  and  ranks  of  oflloers  who 
participated;  (3)  And.  to  determine  the 
names  and  ranks  of  oiScers,  who  must  have 
had  to  give  permission  for  their  participa- 
tion. 

I  am  suit  you  must  be  shocked,  as  I  am, 
and  every  other  person  who  has  seen  this 
artlcie.  It  la  unbelievable.  An  tanmediate 
response  from  you.  outlining  the  steps  you 
are  taking  In  order  that  this  matter  be 
cleared  up  and  proper  action  taken  against 
those  who  have  participated,  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PKANK  J.  BXCKKS, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  thins,  as  I 
have  told  Mr.  McNamara,  is  unbeUev- 
able.  We  spend  biUions  of  dollars  build- 
ing the  American  inu^e  and  then, 
because  of  the  foolhardiness  of  aome 
superior  officers,  whose  permission  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  necessary  for 
these  men  to  play  such  roles,  we  tear 
it  down  In  a  crude  movie. 

You  will  note  that  "Denk"  includes 
as  a  part  of  his  review  that  "the  dis- 


closure has  already  made  front  p«(e 
news  in  Swedish  press."  I  would  think 
it  would.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  certainly 
those  forces  who  downgrade  America  at 
every  turn,  will  lose  no  opportunity  to 
tell  ttie  rest  of  the  world  that  our  mili- 
tary officers  are  portraj^lng  the  roles  of 
"souses"  and  "girl  corrupters." 

I  hope  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  read  these  remarks  carefully  and 
study  this  case.  I  am  sure  that  all  will 
share  the  sorrow  and  indignation  I  did 
when  this  matter  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NEW    HAMPSHntS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  24. 1963 

Mr.  MdNTTRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  address 
entitled  "A  Tax  Policy  for  Economic 
Orowth."  delivered  by  me  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors, at  Concord.  NJI..  on  April  19,  1963. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoto. 
as  follows: 

A  Tax  Pouct  von  EcoMomc  OaowiH 

(An  address  by  U.S.  Senator  Tom  IfcIirrTas, 
New  Hampshire  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. Concord,  N.H..  April  10,  1063) 
The  most  striking  cbaracteriatle  of  the 
American  economy  has  been  its  o^iacity  to 
lift  material  standards  of  Uving  and  sptread 
the  fruits  of  progress  widely  throughout  our 
society.  Last  year  our  output  of  goods  and 
services  exceeded  S550  billion.  If  Daniel 
Webster  had  calculated  the  gross  national 
product  back  in  1860.  he  would  itave  found 
that  it  was  flO  to  «12  bUllon.  We  have  had 
in  the  last  11  decades  a  fiftyfold  increase  in 
real  income  and  the  output  of  goods  and 
services.  The  national  rate  of  growth  since 
1850  has  been  about  S'/j  percent  per  year,  a 
flgiire  that  we  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
today.  Had  thla  Nation  grown  ocUy  at  a 
rate  of  3  percent  per  year,  the  gross  national 
product  in  1063  would  have  been  S330  bil- 
lion Instead  of  $560  billion.  A  difference  of 
one-half  of  a  percent  per  year  can  be  critical 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  pof.fint.lal  of 
the  United  States  is  fulfilled  In  a  time  of 
serious  challenge. 

The  single  most  disturbing  development  of 
recent  years  Is  the  failiu^  of  our  economy  to 
approach  the  peak  in  using  our  productive 
capacity  and  the  progress  it  enjoyed  before 
1957.  In  19S7  there  were  violent  differences 
of  opinion  between  the  managas  of  the 
President's  budget  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  end  result  of  the  argxmients 
was  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending,  dire 
predictions  of  recession,  a  cancellation  of 
planned  tax  reduetlotis,  and  tight  money. 
The  events  of  that  year  will  be  a  subject  of 
debate  for  some  time  to  come.  Blame  may 
be  Ozed  both  upon  an  uncooperative  Demo- 
cratic Ooogress  and  a  Bepubllcan  adminis- 
tration that  was  dramatically  divided  over 
Issues  of  economic  policy.  I  say  this  not  to 
discredit  the  past,  but  because  we  should  be 
intelligent  enough  to  learn  from  past  ex- 
perience. 

Before  196T.  boatness  fixed  Investment 
averaged  nearly  11  percent  ol  total  output. 


Since  that  time  It  hM  faDan  steadily  to 
roughly  9  persent  today. 

Before  1967  those  oat  oC  work  bar^y  ex- 
ceeded 4  perosnt  of  the  labor  force.  Since 
then  unemployment  has  remained  about  5 
peroent. 

Before  1967  our  total  output,  measured  In 
oonatant  pricea.  had  Increased  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  4  peroent  per  year.  Since  1957  the 
rata  of  Increase  has  been  limited  to  8  per- 
cent. 

Today,  lying  idle  and  unuaed  ta  productive 
capacity  that  could  add  some  $40  billion 
a  year  of  corporate  Income  to  America. 
Twenty  bUllon  doUars  of  that  Increaae 
would  be  wages,  whose  payment  would  cut 
unemployment  in  half  and  add  810  billion 
per  year  to  consumer  demand.  The  economy 
has  relaxed  into  sluggish  cycles  irtilch  have 
not  plunged  tu  into  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion, but  have  not  led  us  to  the  heights  or 
confidence  and  expansion  either. 

The  two  critical  elements  in  breaking  out 
of  the  economic  doldrums  are  oooaumer 
demand  and  industrial  investment.  By  con- 
sumer  demand  we  mesm  the  money  available 
for  housing,  or  household  goods,  or  services. 
If  loana  are  available  at  low  interest  from 
banks,  for  example,  then  money  la  more 
freely  available  and  consumer  rtimarf^  grows. 
From  1057  to  1063  constmier  rt»rn^rHl  grew 
by  16  percent.  A  return  to  the  1987  rate  of 
employment  could  add  at  least  $10  billion 
to  the  money  our  families  have  to  spend. 
Consumer  demand  is  a  way  of  referring  to 
the  slae  of  the  family  market  by  indicating 
the  anu>unt  of  money  available  for  purchases 
by  families  and  individuals. 

Fully  one-quarter  of  American  famlUes 
have  Incomes  so  low  that  appliance,  auto- 
mobile, and  hoxuing  expenditures  are  unat- 
tainable. Of  course  the  overall  Federal  tax 
rate  also  has  its  effect  upon  aU  famUy  In- 
come, drying  up  markets  that  would  other- 
wise be  available,  and  cutting  Into  expendi- 
tures on  food,  clothing,  automobiles,  and 
housing. 

There  is  another  area  of  outstanding  na- 
tional need.  This  ta  the  need  to  promote 
Investment  by  business  Itself.  WhUe  per- 
sonal  consumption  increased  16  percent  from 
1967  to  1962,  private  investment  on  dtirable 
equipment  and  industrial  construction  ac- 
tually decreased  by  2  percent.  In  each  year 
from  1058  to  1062  buslnees  investment  has 
been  smaller  relative  to  overall  national  pro- 
dixrtlon  than  In  any  postwar  year  before 
1958.  This  lack  of  industrial  Investment 
keeps  us  from  employing  our  labor  force  at 
a  satisfactory  rate.  There  is  no  sutwtltute 
for  a  high  rate  of  private  Investment  as  a 
means  for  getting  our  economy  moving. 

From  World  War  II  to  1967,  Inflation  was 
very  favorable  to  indxistrlal  Investment. 
Bxislness  had  a  high  volume  of  Uquid  assets. 
Interest  rates  were  low,  and  rising  costs 
could  be  paseed  on  in  the  form  of  rising 
prices.  But  after  1967  the  situation  waa  dif- 
ferent. Profits  declined,  in  part,  because  of 
rising  labor  costs  and  also  beca\ise  the  level 
of  economic  activity  was  not  high.  While 
Investment  opportunities  remained,  the 
promise  of  profit  was  less.  The  cost  of  capital 
goods  and  construction  rose  relative  to  sale 
prices  for  consumers  goods  and  this  tended 
to  depress  the  rate  of  retxmi  on  investment. 
As  the  rate  of  infiatlon  diminished,  future 
profits  from  current  investment  were 
squeesed  between  steady  prices  and  rising 
labor  costs.  Fewer  and  fewer  business  in- 
vestment prospects  could  leap  the  hurdle  of 
high  tax  rates.  And  so  the  rate  of  Industrial 
investment  declined.  The  profits  squeeze  In 
combination  with  the  recession  of  1057  ex- 
plains the  pattern  of  weakness  in  private  in- 
vestment over  the  last  few  years. 

In  both  consumer  demand  and  prtrate  in- 
vestment, high  tax  rates  have  comMned  with 
other  factors  to  slow  down  the  economy.    If 
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all  other  oondltlons  wsn  saAetently  £avor« 
able,  the  obstacle  at  tax  rates  could  be  over- 
come, but  that  is  not  the  eaas.  Taxes  are 
now  the  most  powerful  Instrument  that 
can  be  deliberately  used  to  Improve  both  the 
Investment  situation  and  eonsumer  demand. 

Under  the  oircumstaness  I  outlined  before, 
the  need  for  a  tax  cut  is  clear.  Ws  have  a 
need  for  many  things  that  oould  be  produced 
by  labor  and  capital  aad  that  would  be 
bought  with  the  Inoomes  earned  in  their 
production.  But  we  have  erected  a  hl^ 
wall  between  these  resources  and  our  needs, 
in  the  form  of  high  rates  of  taxation  that 
prevent  resources  from  being  used.  We  muat 
bring  down  that  wall  and  set  free  the  re- 
sources of  demand  and  investment. 

A  great  deal  of  debate  has  been  waated  In 
trying  to  say  whether  a  tax  cut  should  be 
centered  on  low  income  groups  or  upper  In- 
come groups.  WhUe  I  think  that  meaning- 
ful reductions  should  be  given  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  bracketa  of  peraonal  Income 
taxea,  and  alao  In  corporate  inc(»ne  taxes,  the 
ptirposs  of  those  cuts  should  be  to  spur  con- 
sumer demand  and  Induatrial  Investment. 
Doing  one  without  ths  other  would  be  short- 
sighted. The  overwhelnrlng  need,  as  I  have 
made  plain,  la  not  to  free  money  to  the  upper 
Income  bracketa  ao  that  people  will  invest 
In  business.  What  we  need  far  more  la  a 
sufflclently  large  reduction  In  taxes  paid  by 
bualneaa  ao  that  funda  wlU  be  available  for 
Investment  by  businesses  themselves.  This 
would  mean  new  planta,  new  Jobs,  and  new 
products  in  response  to  the  larger  oon- 
Bumer  demand  that  would  be  created  by  cuts 
In  personal  incomes. 

I  alao  believe  that  the  Federal  budget  miut 
be  made  to  yield  a  aurplua  by  1066.  To  go 
back  to  our  criUcal  date  of  1067,  let  me  point 
out  that  in  the  11  years  preceding  1057  there 
had  been  aeven  caah  aurpluses  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  for  a  net  caah  aurplua  of  $20 
billion.  The  six  aucceedlng  Government 
fiecal  years  produced  one  surplus  and  five 
deflclta.  Including  the  greatest  peacetime 
deficit  of  all  in  fiscal  1050  ($12  billion),  for 
a  net  caah  deficit  of  $30  billion.  And  the 
reaaon  for  these  deflclta  haa  been  that  the 
whole  economy  haa  not  rlaen  to  a  sxifllcient- 
ly  high  level.  If  there  waa  a  full  employ- 
ment today  and  full  use  of  our  Industrial 
capacity,  the  present  tax  structure  would 
yield  an  additional  $10  bllUon  la  corporate 
taxea  and  an  additional  $10  bUIlon  in  per- 
sonal Income  taxea.  Thla  woiild  permit  an 
annual  reduction  in  the  Federal  debt  by  more 
than  $10  billion  per  year.  But  because  of 
the  alugglahness  of  business  investment  and 
consumer  demand,  that  extra  $20  billion  aim- 
ply  iant  there.  It  Ilea  on  the  other  aide  of 
that  wall  of  high  taxes. 

As  a  result  the  people  are  faced  with  a 
choice  In  policy  in  balancing  the  budget. 
Either  the  economy  must  rise  closer  to  Ita 
potential  capacity,  expanding  the  tax  base 
for  greater  yield  of  revenue,  or  the  expendi- 
tures of  government  must  be  decreased  and 
brought  In  line  with  the  revenue  we  already 
have. 

Now  let  me  say  this  about  budget  deficits. 
The  budget  deficits  before  1967  were  not  seri- 
ous, because  they  occurred  only  at  a  few  low 
points  during  a  period  of  economic  progress. 
Succeeding  years  of  high  activity  wiped  out 
the  deficits  and  yielded  a  surplus.  The 
budget  must  be  balanced,  but  it  should  be 
balanced  over  the  period  of  the  btialnesa 
cycle  itself.  Then  Federal  policy  wo\ild  re- 
spond easily  to  the  natural  cycles  of  the 
whole  economy,  instead  of  an  artificial  ac- 
counting period.  To  build  a  higher  tax  wall 
when  demand  is  sluggish  is  to  condemn  our 
working  force  to  unemployment  and  tighten 
the  strangling  profits  squeeee  that  Is  the 
cause  of  trouble.  If  there  were  a  $6  blUlon 
deficit  one  year,  it  oould  be  carried  forward 
untU  the  business  cycle  started  up.  When 
a  $5  billion  surplus  Is  generated,  that  sur- 


plus ahotUd  not  be  used  to  inersase  Oovam- 
ment  expenditure,  but  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  $6  bUlicm  deficit  that  had  been  car- 
ried forward.  Oovemment,  like  business, 
should  be  permitted  to  incur  debts  when 
money  is  in  short  supply.  But  It  la  sound 
government  aa  it  la  sound  busineas  to  apply 
a  surplus  to  those  debts  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  this  way  the  Federal  budget  can  be  kept 
In  balance  over  each  2-  or  S-year  cycle  of 
recession  and  expansion. 

But  the  deficits  since  1057  are  serioiia. 
They  are  not  being  wiped  out  by  aurplua. 
They  are  adding  to  the  national  debt  year 
after  year.  The  business  cycle  haa  flattened 
out  BO  that  a  low  point  is  not  foUowed  by 
a  peak  to  yield  a  surplus  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  deficits.  So  the  choice  arises 
between  drastic  curtailment  of  Oovertunent 
expenditure,  or  a  tax  cut  to  Improve  de- 
mand and  promote  Investment.  The  diffi- 
culty we  face  is  that  a  simple  reduction  in 
Oovernment  expenditures  will  not  do  the 
Job  of  spurring  the  economy.  And  with 
Oovernment  expenditures  continued  high,  a 
tax  cut  cannot  do  the  Job  alone  either.  I 
therefore  caU  for  a  slmultaneoiis  reduction 
in  Oovernment  expenditure  and  a  tax  cut, 
so  that  if  the  budget  cannot  be  balanced  In 
1064  it  could  show  a  surplus  by  1965. 

So  I  do  not  advocate  solving  aU  of  our 
economic  problenu  by  Immediately  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  until  they  equal  rev- 
enue, although  some  very  noisy  critics  say 
we  should.  This  is  not  the  year  to  do  so. 
We  would  only  repeat  the  experience  of 
1057,  perhaps  with  the  awesome  conse- 
quences we  should  aU  have  been  able  to 
glimpse  during  the  stock  market  tiunble  of 
last  tday  26.  Second,  it  would  leave  the  tax 
wall  in  place.  Third,  it  would  reduce  the 
Oovernment  sector  of  denumd.  not  only  for 
construction  but  for  procurement  In  sup- 
p>ort  of  needed  space  and  defense  programs. 

Now  I  differ  with  some  of  the  wide-eyed 
optimists  on  the  effect  of  tax  reduction  all  by 
Itself.  Just  to  reduce  taxes  will  not  sprecKl 
enough  wealth  for  the  economy  to  yield 
Bufilclent  revenue  to  bring  the  Federal  budget 
into  balance.  This  is  really  pumng  yourself 
up  on  your  own  bootstraps.  A  straight  tax 
cut  of  $10  billion  would  work  its  way  out 
into  the  economy,  be  spent  and  respent,  and 
eventually  return  to  the  Fideral  Oovemment 
at  a  rate  of  some  $4  to  $5  billion  per  year. 
To  be  sure,  this  would  stimulate  demand, 
but  not  all  of  those  dollars  would  return  to 
the  Oovemment  and  we  would  be  faoed  with 
a  net  loss.  We  would  be  using  a  direct  sub- 
sidy to  increase  the  size  of  the  gross  national 
product,  but  at  great  public  expense. 

That,  as  I  see  It.  is  the  dilemma.  A  direct 
tax  cut  would  throw  the  Federal  budget  fur- 
ther out  ot  balance.  A  cut  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures alone  would  lead  to  greater  unem- 
ployment, less  demand,  and  a  downward 
spiral  similar  to  that  which  followed  the 
similar  Oovernment  policy  In  1067.  I  think 
I  have  demonstrated  that  the  panaceas  of 
the  far  right  end  of  the  far  left  are  not 
suited  to  the  needs  of  today.  A  tax  cut 
alone  would  not  cure  all  our  ilia.  But  an 
outright  reduction  in  Federal  expenditurea 
without  a  tax  cut.  even  if  designed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  thla  year,  would  be  even 
worse. 

We  must  not  permit  the  forces  of  depres- 
sion and  unemployment  to  dictate  to  the 
people  of  the  country.  If  you  doeed  Ao-ra 
your  garages  and  sold  your  equipment  the 
first  month  you  dldnt  have  orders,  you 
would  be  bankrupt  in  short  order.  It  ts  de- 
featist and  unsound  business  to  let  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cycle  dictate  yonr  plans.  You 
bold  onto  that  equipment  and  work  for  more 
orders.  It^  sometimes  awfully  tough  to  nieet 
a  payroll,  but  you  know  that  you  wcm't  be 
able  to  bid  on  any  projects  at  all  If  you  lose 
all  your  workers.  Well,  America  has  lost 
orders,  and  we  have  lost  workers,  so  the  rev- 


enues of  the  Oovemment  have  fallen  off. 
Are  we  to  permit  this  fact  to  dictate  bank- 
ruptcy? This  la  the  course  now  advocated 
by  the  rlghtwlng  In  this  country  and  it  is  as 
wrong  for  the  pubUc's  business  aa  it  wotQd  be 
fw  yours. 

I  advocate  a  gradual  tax  cut  on  the  order 
of  $10  billion,  spread  over  a  8-year  period. 
In  this  way  confidence  would  grow  uid  In- 
dustrial Investment  would  Increase,  putting 
private  dollars  to  work  before  the  falloff  in 
tax  revenue  was  completed.  The  industrial 
base  would  grow,  employment  would  In- 
crease, and  consumer  demand  would  rise,  en- 
couraging even  more  investment.  In  this 
way.  Increased  tax  revenues  would  match 
the  tax  reductions  for  each  year.  We  can- 
not expect  the  Oovemment  to  finance  In- 
dustrial expansion  and  economic  growth  all 
by  Itself.  Not  only  do  I  have  a  preference 
for  the  use  of  private  capital  and  Initiative 
for  this  purpose,  but  I  think  the  history  of 
our  economy  shows  there  Is  no  other  way. 
With  a  tax  cut  to  be  completed  In  8  years' 
time.  Congress  would  create  a  promise  of  In- 
dustrial expansion.  The  fulfillment  of  that 
promise  In  capital  outlays  and  Jobs  would 
yield  the  tax  revenues  that  we  need  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget. 

That  Is  only  one  essential  Ingredient  of 
the  policy  I  recommend.  The  other  Is  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  Oovemment  expenditure, 
not  down  to  the  level  of  this  yearii  tax  re- 
ceipts, which  would  call  for  a  reduction  of 
$8  billion  In  Federal  spending,  but  a  reduc- 
tion that  would  be  suflldent  to  promote  con- 
fidence among  private  Investors  and  show 
that  Congress  means  business  in  relating  aU 
programs  of  spending  to  our  central  needs. 
I  think  a  reduction  of  $8  to  $4  Mlllon  in  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
would  serve  that  purpose.  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  I  voted  against  the  President's 
pro|>osal  to  aid  mass  transit  companies,  a 
vote  that  could  have  saved  this  country  $100 
million  this  year.  I  would  Uke  to  see  fur- 
ther reductions  In  foreign  aid,  noncritlcal 
defense  expenditures,  proposed  cotton  sub- 
sidies, and  other  programs  whose  Impact  on 
our  economic  growth  la  small,  and  which 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  business  decisions. 
If  the  Federal  budget  could  be  cut  to  a  level 
of  $95  to  $96  Mlllon  In  expenditures,  with  a 
tax  cut  of  some  9i%  billion  In  the  first  year, 
we  coul'*  lay  the  foundation  for  a  surplus  by 
1065.  Only  In  this  way  could  we  unleash 
the  forces  of  the  American  economy.  But  I 
have  no  use  for  rash  and  Intemperate  calls 
for  budget  cuts  too  soon  and  tax  cuts  too 
late. 

The  coTirse  I  have  outlined,  involving  a 
3 -year  tax  reduction  and  a  $3  billion  cut  In 
Federal  expenditures.  Is  the  one  which  I 
think  meets  public  needs  for  Federal  spend- 
ing and  private  needs  for  Investment  and 
tax  reduction.  There  Is  yet  another  argu- 
ment against  drastic  reductions  In  Federal 
programs  and  It  Is  political  In  nature.  By 
drastic  reductions  I  mean  the  sort  of  reduc- 
tions that  reach  through  fat  and  start  tear- 
ing away  muscle,  and  It  U  such  cuts  that 
some  rlghtwlng  prophets  are  calling  for. 

It  is  now  only  6  months  since  the  direct 
encounter  between  Soviet  and  American 
military  systems  in  the  Caribbean.  It  was  a 
chilling  experience  for  aU  of  \is.  In  which 
the  question  was  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
had  learned  the  lessons  of  responsibility  that 
accompany  the  vastnees  of  thermonuclear 
power.  The  confrontation  could  have  led  to 
a  war  that  woxild  have  destroyed  hiunan  clv- 
iUssatlon.  It  did  not,  but  other  occasions 
WlU  continue  to  arise  tmtU  we  have  pressed 
our  advantage  home.  Bight  now  the  forces 
of  the  Chlneee  Communist  Army  are  mar- 
shaUed  anK>ng  the  Himalayan  frontier  of 
India.  Berlin,  Laos,  and  Cuba  are  poten- 
tially as  explosive  as  they  ever  were.  The 
forces  of  freedom  in  the  world  may  be  called 
to  a  showdown  at  any  time.    Z  do  not  like 
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to  emphasize  the  peril  of  our  situation,  but 
X  think  It  my  duty  to  do  ao.  Under  condi- 
tions of  Imminent  total  destruction  war.  It 
Is  for  us  who  would  lead  the  world,  to  main- 
tain our  strength  and  press  forward  as 
swiftly  as  possible  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
peace.  It  is  by  answering  the  age-old  chal- 
lenges of  hunger  and  disease  that  we  will 
turn  the  balance  of  world  conflict  against 
the  CommunlBt  empire.  Communism  feeds 
on  the  frustration  of  human  hopes.  Free- 
dom shall  triumph  through  their  fulfill- 
ment. 

The  strains  of  heavy  armaments  and  space 
are  far  more  telling  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment than  they  are  upon  own.    The  rate  of     _ 

Soviet  Industrial  growth  has  declined  sharply.  School  of  AdTanced  Studies  in  Real  Prop- 
Thelr  military  and  space  programs  force 
heavy  demands  upon  their  scarce  manpower 
resources  and  produce  even  greater  strains 
upon  their  ability  to  produce  goods.  Recent- 
ly large  groups  of  African  students  have  been 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union,  and  returning 
home  to  describe  their  disappointment.  Last 
June  ICr.  Khrushchev  announced  drastic  in- 
creases in  the  price  of  meat  and  butter,  and 
In     October     the    Soviet     Government 


April  2^ 


Day  Committee  of  LoulsriUe.  Ohio,  and 
the  committee's  chairman.  Mrs.  Olga  T. 
Weber,  on  the  occasion  of  their  receiv- 
ing the  Freedom  Foundation's  Qeorge 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  for 
their  outstanding  annual  program  cele- 
brating Constitution  Day. 

The  committee  and  the  people  of 
Louisville  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  make  Constitu- 
tion Day  an  annual  patriotic  observance 
in  Ohio. 


an- 

noiuiced  the  cancellation  of  a  scheduled  in- 
come tax  cut,  part  of  a  promise  to  eliminate 
Incoms  taxes  by  1966.  Drastic  cutbacks  in 
nu^  construction  have  been  announced.  A 
lack  of  adequate  investment,  particularly  in 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizers,  has  led  to 
persistent  failures  to  meet  agricultural  pro- 
duction goals.  Our  unremitting  pressure  in 
reaching  toward  space  and  increasing  our 
military  preparedness  is  having  its  effect. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara,  at- 
taches the  greatest  Importance  to  oiu*  con- 
tinued pressiire  on  the  Soviet  economy.  My 
friends,  now  is  not  the  time  to  call  off  the 
race.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  abandon  our 
grim  enooimter  with  the  Communist  world. 
Now  is  the  time  to  increase  our  produc- 
tivity, to  attack  the  unemployment  problem, 
and  to  put  America  back  to  work  at  the 
limit  of  her  capacity.  The  burdens  upon 
Federal  Government  revenues  are  large.  I 
am  Bwre  you  know  that  over  two-thirds  of 
the  national  debt  has  arisen  from  the  expense 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
More  than  70  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
goes  for  defense,  space,  and  Interest  upon 
the  cost  of  past  wars.  These  burdens,  while 
heavy,  are  not  overwhelming.  They  are  a 
smaller  percentage  of  our  gross  xuitlonal 
product  today  than  at  any  time  since  World 
War  n  began.  I  say  we  can  bear  these  ex- 
penses untU  the  Communist  empire  re- 
nounces its  aim  of  world  conquest. 

If  there  is  a  political  basis  for  this  general 
economic  program  I  have  laid  before  you 
this  evening.  It  is  here.  Who  would  dare 
advocate  stagnation  In  America  in  such  a 
time?  Our  economic  offensive  against  the 
Communist  world  should  lead  them  to  fore- 
swear conquest.  Shall  their  economic  offen- 
sive against  us  cause  us  to  abandon  the 
struggle?  Our  country,  my  friends.  Ls  a 
slumbering  giant.  To  succeed  in  this  lUtl- 
mate  struggle,  our  productive  powers  need 
only  be  set  free. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24, 19€3 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  has  extended 
its  congratulations  to  the  Constitution 


erty  AcqnisitioD  in  New  York  Hears 
Views  of  Coogrestmaii  Cramer  on  Need 
for  Hif hway  Rei^orm  Lcfislatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NXW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1963 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  19.  an  address  by  our  capable  and 
highly  respected  colleague  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Cramxr.  was  delivered  at  the  School 
of  Advanced  Studies  in  Real  Property 
Acquisition.  Special  Seminar  for  New 
York  Court  of  Claims,  Saratoga  Springs. 
N.Y. 

Due  to  Mr.  Cramek's  pressing  duties,  he 
was  unable  to  personally  participate  in 
the  seminar  and  Mr.  Clifton  W.  Enfield, 
minority  counsel  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  delivered  Mr.  Cramer's 
address. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program.  Mr.  Cramer's  remarks 
concerning  right-of-way  acquisition  and 
the  illicit  practices  uncovered  concerning 
this  subject  are  particularly  germane  to 
the  work  of  the  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Real  Property 
Acquisition:  as  well  as  to  the  work  of 
the  entire  Congress  as  it  determines  leg- 
islation needed  to  correct  these  impro- 
prieties. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  asking  permis- 
sion to  insert  the  complete  text  of  Mr. 
Cramer's  address  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

AoDBsss  or  Hon.  WnxiAic  C.  CaAMxa.  Mem- 
Bxs  or  CoNOSzss  FaoM  Florida,  Dixivkrbd 
BT  Ma.  CurroN  W.  Enfielo,  MiNoarrr 
ConNSZL.  or  thb  COMicrrrxB  on  Pvbuc 
WoKKS,  House  or  RxraxsaNTAnvKs,  U.S. 
conoaxbs,  at  the  scbool  or  advanced 
Studies  ik  Real  Propertt  Acquisttion, 
Special  Seminar  for  New  York  Court  or 
Claims,  GmxoN  Putnam  Hotel,  Saratoga 
Spanros.  N.Y.,  April  19,  1963 

Mr.  McMorran,  Mr.  BCackie,  Judge  Young, 
and  your  colleagues  from  the  bench  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Claims,  and  distinguished 
persons  aU,  Congressman  Crambb  asked  me 
to  express  his  profound  regrets  in  not  being 
able  to  attend  and  personally  partlclpsts  in 
this  seminar,  but  other  pressing  matters  in 
which  he  Is  engaged  made  it  impossible. 
However,  his  at>aence  has  become  my  good 
fortune.  I  am  honored  by  this  opportunity 
to  be  with  you,  to  see  so  many  of  my  old 
friends  and  to  make  new  ones,  and  to  bring 


to  you  Congressman  Cramer's  views  on  some 
very  Important  aspecU  of  land  acquisition 
for  public  purposes. 

There  are  many  things  that  we  could  dU- 
cuss.  such  as  the  absolute  necessity  for 
sound  and  fully  documented  appraisals,  the 
value  of  good  severance  damage  studies,  and 
the  duty  of  public  offlclals  and  appraisers 
to  give  recognition  to  special  beneflu  that 
will  accrue  to  an  owner's  remaining  prop- 
erty from  the  construction  of  a  public  im- 
provement. But  time  does  not  permit  going 
Into  all  of  these  subjects,  and  I  assxmie  they 
have  been,  or  will  be.  Included  in  other  por- 
tions  of  the  program  of  your  school  of  ad- 
vanced studies  in  real  property  acquisition 
Por  the  next  30  minutes,  I  wo\ild  like  to  talk 
With  you  about  two  things  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  every  person  engaged  in  right- 
of-way  acquisition,  integrity,  and  education. 

The  modem  day  right-of-way  agent  faces 
many  complexities,  and  he  must  be  proficient 
in  many  areas  of  endeavor.  Some  time  ago 
I  tried  to  list  the  qualities  you  have  to  have 
to  be  a  first  class  right-of-way  agent.  I 
listed  them  something  like  thU:  35  percent 
appraiser.  25  percent  salesman.  25  percent 
engineer.  25  percent  lawyer.  25  percent  gov- 
emmental  administrator.  26  percent  econo- 
mut.  25  percent  public  relations  expert,  and 
25  percent  psychologUt.  You  add  that  up 
and  it  is  200  percent — a  double-sized  man.  It 
is  a  man  who  has  the  ability  to  unite  the 
knowledge  of  many  separate  professions  and 
to  bring  them  to  bear  harmonioiialy  upon 
a  public  undertaking  In  such  a  way  that  all 
affected  parties  are  at  least  reasonably  satU- 
fled.    This  takes  skill  and  patience. 

Great  rights-of-way  agenU  are  not  born; 
they  are  products  of  education  and  train- 
ing; they  must  be  men  of  the  highest 
Integrity;  and  they  must  be  dedicated  to 
public  service.  Superintendent  McMorran 
and  the  State  department  of  public  works 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  conducting  a 
school  of  advanced  studies  in  real  property 
acqulsiUon,  of  which  this  special  2-day 
seminar  is  a  part.  Schools  of  this  kind,  which 
provide  training  at  a  professional  level,  ably 
presented  by  a  highly  qualified  and  respected 
person  in  the  right-of-way  field,  can  do 
much  to  fill  the  educational  void  left  by  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  very  few  of 
which  offer  a  curriculum  designed  to  grad- 
uate a  trained  right-of-way  man.  In  right- 
of-way  acquisition,  as  in  every  other  profes- 
sion, a  continuing  educational  program  is 
essential,  both  for  public  employees  and 
private  practitioners,  to  promote  the  growth 
and  dissemination  of  a  specialized  body  of 
knowledge  and  to  spark  new  ideas  for  the 
development  of  better  methods  and  tech- 
niques. 

The  need  to  secure  the  best  possible  in- 
formation as  to  value  and  damages  and  the 
essentiality  of  competency  to  and  Integrity 
of  those  engaged  in  public  land  acquisition 
is  readily  apparent  when  we  consider  the 
vast  sums  of  money  being  spent  by  all  levels 
of  government  for  all  tyi>e8  of  public  works. 
Right-of-way  for  the  interstate  highway  sys- 
tem alone  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$6  billion,  and  when  we  add  to  that  the 
costs  of  real  property  for  all  other  highways 
and  streets,  dams  and  reservoirs,  canals,  pub- 
lic buildings,  urban  renewal,  and  all  other 
governmenui  activities,  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey Involved  becomes  astronomical.  Unfor- 
tunately, public  works  programs  of  such 
magnitude,  which  involve  such  tremendous 
Slims  of  money  and  the  participation  of  so 
many  thousands  of  people,  are  bound  to  at- 
tract some  incompetent  people  and  some 
dishonest,  and  unscrupulous  persons  who 
are  looking  for  opportunities  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  To  Ulustrate  how 
this  can  occur,  it  is  appropriate  to  look  at 
some  recent  disclosures  of  Incompetency  and 
dishonesty  in  the  highway  program. 
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The  State  and  Federal  nIBrlsIs  and  em. 
ployees  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  Federal-«ld  highway  pro- 
gram are,  in  the  main,  honest,  competent, 
snd  dedicated  public  servants,  who  have 
fully  Justified  the  trust  placed  in  them;  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  disturbing  frequency 
of  Incidents  of  incompetency,  graft,  and 
dishonesty. 

Reports  and  rumors  of  frsud  and  thievery 
in  the  highway  program  quickly  followed 
enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956.  In  Indiana,  the  chalrnum  of  the 
State  highway  commission  and  several  others 
were  indicted  and  convicted  of  fraudulent 
activities  In  the  acquisition  of  highway  right- 
of-way.  In  Arizona,  the  chief  right-of-way 
agent  for  the  State  highway  depiulment  was 
accused  of  allegedly  causing  a  State  warrant 
to  be  issued  to  a  fictitious  person,  and  of 
pocketing  the  proceeds.  In  Arkansas,  a  sub- 
contractor and  a  highway  department  engi- 
neer were  convicted  by  a  Federal  coiu-t  on 
charges  Involving  false  certlflcation  of  the 
quantity  of  materials  delivered  to  a  Federal- 
aid  project. 

Because  of  these  Incidents  and  other  re- 
ports and  rumors.  In  September  of  1950,  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  estab- 
lished the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Program  to  conduct  continuing 
investigations  and  to  act  as  a  congressional 
watchdog  to  protect  the  public  Interest.  So 
far  the  subcommittee  has  held  public  hear- 
ings with  respect  to  highway  practices  in  five 
SUtes:  Oklahoma,  Florida,  New  Mexico. 
Massachusetts,  and  West  Virginia.  In  all  of 
these  hearings,  the  disclosures  were  most 
disturbing. 

The  first  of  these  hearings,  in  May  of  1960, 
Involved  the  construction  of  an  Interstate 
highway  bypass  around  Tulsa,  Okla.  The 
hearings  disclosed  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
plorable failiire  to  meet  specifications.  An 
alarming  picture  was  presented  of  inadequate 
or  no  supervision  by  the  State,  failure  to 
make  proper  tests  and  inspections,  and  falsi- 
fication of  test  reports  and  preparation  of 
bogus  test  samples  by  highway  department 
employees.  It  was  further  disclosed  that  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Highway 
Commission  wss  a  concealed  partner  of  a 
firm  bidding  on  highway  department  sodding 
oontracU.  The  report  of  the  subcommittee 
made  a  general  finding  "•  •  •  that  condi- 
tions were  so  incredibly  bad  that  they  cre- 
ated a  climate  vlrtiially  inviting  the  perpe- 
tration of  fraud." 

In  Florida  it  was  shown  that  for  many 
years  highway  contractors  had  made  pay- 
menu  of  cash,  whisky,  turkeys,  and  other 
things  of  value  to  highway  department  em- 
ployees who  were  assigned  to  supervise  and 
Inspect  their  work.  Testimony  also  disclosed 
that  due  to  Inadequate  planning,  lns\ifltclent 
lead  time  for  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way 
and  disposal  of  Improvements,  and  plain  In- 
competency, the  Sute  disposed  of  valuable 
improvements  on  rights-of-way  In  total  dis- 
regard of  the  public  interest  by  turning  them 
over  to  contractors  and  allowed  such  contrac- 
tors and  speculators  to  reap  windfall  profits 
which  should  have  accrued  to  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  hearings  involving  New  Mexico  dis- 
closed events  somewhat  similar  to  that  found 
In  Oklahoma.  Evidence  was  presented  show- 
ing Incompetent  and  nonexistent  Inspections 
and  wholly  Inadequate  supervision  by  high- 
way department  employees,  failure  of  the 
contractor  to  comply  with  specifications,  and 
failure  of  a  highway  project  even  before  it 
was  opened  to  traffic.  There  was  also  evi- 
dence that  two  members  of  the  State  highway 
commission  were  suppliers  of  automotive 
supplies  and  equipment  to  firms  bidding  on 
State  highway  dei>artment  contracts. 

I  have  merely  touched  upon  the  highlights 
of  these  hearings.    Those  o*  yon  who  may  be 
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interested  In  more  details  will  And  the 
printed  hearings  and  subcommittee  reports 
interesting  reading. 

Reports  have  not  yet  been  Issued  on  the 
hearings  Involving  right-of-way  practloes  In 
Massachusetts  and  West  Virginia;  however, 
the  printed  hearings  are  available.  "Hie 
Massachusetts  hearings  disclosed  unbeliev- 
able laxity,  incompetency,  and  fraud  in  the 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  for  Federal-aid 
highways.  The  department  of  public  works 
became  a  spawning  ground  for  a  variety  of 
conspiratorial  patterns  which  grew  and 
flotuished.  The  evidence  showed  that  in- 
competent appraisers  were  employed  by  the 
State  and  that  there  was  no  adequate  review 
of  appraisals.  The  hearings  disclosed  a  re- 
volting pattern  of  conspiracy  between  cer- 
tain State  officials  and  employees,  apprais- 
ers, and  attorneys,  resulting  in  the  payment 
of  greatly  Inflated  prices  for  property  needed 
for  highway  rights-of-way.  Mr.  Oscar  Beas- 
ley  played  an  Important  role  in  this  Investi- 
gation and  hearings.  He  was  employed  by 
the  bureau  of  public  roads  to  review  the 
appraisals  of  right-of-way  on  certain  sections 
of  Federal-aid  highways,  many  of  which  had 
been  the  basis  for  settlements,  and  he  found 
scores  of  them  to  be  completely  Inadequate 
and  inconsistent  with  actual  market  value. 
Sixteen  individuals  and  corporations  have 
been  Indicted  with  respect  to  rights-of-way 
matters  brought  out  at  this  hearing,  12  of 
which  have  been  convicted,  including  an 
asociate  commissioner  of  the  department 
of  public  works,  three  rights-of-way  em- 
ployees of  the  department,  four  independent 
appraisers,  a  private  attorney,  a  real  estate 
broker,  and  two  corporations  that  owned 
property  acquired  by  the  State.  Indict- 
ments are  still  pending  against  a  former 
right-of-way  engineer  of  the  department  of 
public  works  and  a  private  attorney  who 
was  later  appointed  as  a  Judge  of  the  State 
courts. 

The  time  has  come  when  members  of  the 
right-of-way  profession,  as  well  as  all  others 
associated  with  the  highway  program,  must 
be  brutally  objective  and  honest  In  the  eval- 
uation of  themselves  and  their  associates. 
Those  who  are  competent,  honest,  and  dedi- 
cated are  a  credit  to  the  profession  and  an 
asset  to  the  highway  program.  I  am  stire 
that  the  great  majority  of  persons  engaged 
in  right-of-way  acquisition  for  the  highway 
program  fall  Into  this  category.  However, 
there  are  others  who  are  neither  a  credit  nor 
an  asset  to  anything. 

First,  we  have  the  dishonest  person,  who 
is  seeking  to  profit  at  public  expense.  Noth- 
ing we  say  here  will  eliminate  him.  We  can 
do  only  two  things  to  protect  the  public 
against  such  a  person:  be  alert  to  his  activ- 
ities, and  enact  laws  which  will  promote  his 
prompt  detection  and  punlahment.  I  will 
aay  more  about  such  laws  in  a  few  minutes. 
Second,  we  have  the  person  who  is  basi- 
cally honest  but  who  simply  does  not  know 
how  to  do  his  Job  and  hides  the  fact  from 
his  superiors.  You  might  say  that,  by  rea- 
son of  this,  he,  too  Is  dishonest,  but  such 
motivations  as  Job  retention  and  pride  can 
becloud  one's  sense  of  moral  and  ethical 
values. 

Hearings  held  by  the  special  suboommlttee 
on  right-of-way  acquisition  practices  In  West 
Virginia  disclosed  deplorable  examples  of 
what  can  result  from  employment  of  this 
latter  type  of  person. 

It  was  shown  In  thsse  bearings  that  cer- 
tain responsible  positions  In  the  right-of- 
way  division  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment were  staffed  with  people  who  had  little 
or  no  background  in  right-of-way  work; 
there  was  no  Inservlee  training  of  any  real 
substance  and  no  nuinual  for  the  guidance 
and  Instruction  of  employees,  many  of  whom 
changed  with  each  new  administration;  be- 
wildering and  ambiguous  formulas  for  fixing 


value  were  adopted  that  bore  no  relationship 
to  accepted  ai>praisal  standards;  the  highly 
Important  function  of  i^pralsal  review 
turned  out  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  nothing 
more  than  a  pofunctory  dieck  for  arith- 
metical errors;  and  unconscionable  over- 
payments had  been  made  for  rights-of-way. 
It  was  further  dlseloaed  that  State  highway 
department  employees  were  asked  to  make 
regular  monthly  contributions  to  a  political 
party's  stistaining  fund.  State  employees 
were  even  ftimished  coupon  books  for  thetr 
use  in  making  monthly  payments. 

The  West  Virginia  hearings  were  devoted 
principally  to  the  acquisition  of  rights-of- 
way  in  the  town  of  Beckley,  W.  Va.  The  tes- 
timony indicated  that  State  rlght-<rf-way 
personnel  were  extremely  anxious  to  avoid 
court  proceedings  for  condemnation  of  real 
property,  because  they  were  convinced  that 
court  awards  would  be  exoeaslve,  and  the 
history  of  past  court  awards  tended  to  sub- 
stantiate this  fear.  I  make  this  observation 
not  to  defend  the  practloes  of  the  right-of- 
way  personnel,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of 
background  and  to  give  you  food  for  thought. 
It  is  common  knowledge  that  right-of-way 
settlements  in  many  States  have  been  made 
above  appraised  value  because  highway  of- 
ficials fear,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 
that  court  awards  would  be  even  higher. 
This  demonstrates  either  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  court  procedures  or  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  attorneys  handling  cases  for  the  State. 
which  certainly  does  not  contribute  to  the 
desirable  practice  of  acquiring  rights-of-way 
at  prices  which  are  fair  and  Just,  both  to 
property  owners  and  to  the  pubUe,  who  pays 
the  bills. 

In  any  event,  the  West  Virginia  Highway 
Department  right-of-way  personnel  sought 
to  avoid  court  proceedings  at  all  costs. 
Properties  were  appraised,  and  offers  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  such  appraisals.  If 
such  an  offer  was  not  accepted,  the  property 
would  be  reappraised,  and  if  necessary  re- 
reappraised,  with  additional  elements  or 
amounts  of  value  and  damages  being  added 
each  time  until  a  figure  was  reached  that 
was  acceptable  to  the  property  owner.  The 
testimony  disclosed  that  In  order  to  Justify 
amounu  acceptable  to  property  owners,  the 
State's  appraisals  included  such  things  as 
allowances  both  for  the  full  amounts  of 
proximity  damages  and  for  the  full  cosU  of 
moving  and  reestablishing  buildings  away 
from  the  highway,  an  obvlotis  duplication 
of  payments. 

The  testimony  also  showed  that  the  State 
right-of-way  people  wanted  to  be  fair  to  aU 
property  owners.  If  one  property  owner  held 
out  for  and  received  a  settlement  in  excess 
of  the  sppralsed  value  of  his  property,  the 
State  frequently  added  substantial  amounts 
to  the  settlements  previously  agreed  to  by 
owners  of  other  similar  properties  to  assure 
that  a!l  owners  were  paid  on  an  equal,  even 
if  not  a  rational,  basis. 

Obviously,  the  result  of  such  practices  was 
exorbitant  expenditures  of  public  funds. 
Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  West  Virginia  hearings  dis- 
closed no  evidence  of  fraud  or  personal  profit 
on  the  part  of  State  personnel.  They  were 
simply  honest  people  sincerely  trying  to  get 
the  best  "deal"  for  the  State,  without  t>elng 
quite  sure  of  how  to  go  about  it.  without  full 
knowledge  of  the  appraisal  process  and  how 
to  apply  it.  without  benefit  of  proper  super- 
vision and  review,  and  without  confidence  in 
ootu-t  proceedings. 

The  solution  to  problems  of  this  kind  is 
competency  through  edaeation,  and  continu- 
ing education.  Schools  such  as  that  being 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Department  of 
Public  Works,  seminars  like  this  one,  and  the 
contlnvlng  efforts  of  right-of-way  and  ap- 
praisal organizations,  the  bureau  of  public 
roads,  and  State  highway  departments  can 
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minimize.  If  not  eliminate,  such  problems. 
Two  tilings  probably  can  never  be  completely 
eliminated:  controversy  as  to  partlctilar  ac- 
quisitions and  the  occasional  thief.  But  If 
all  right-of-way  peraonn^  are  thoroughly 
trained  for  their  Jobs  and  If  their  work  Is 
pn^lMrly  supervised  and  reviewed,  contro- 
versy can  be  withstood,  and  the  occasional 
thief  will  be  as  unusual  as  the  dishonest  bank 
teller. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of 
persons  building  ovir  highways  are  honest, 
competent,  and  dedicated  to  serving  the  pub- 
lic Interest:  however,  the  dlsclosrires  of  the 
qieclal  subcommittee  have  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  fraud,  graft,  thievery,  and 
Inoompetency  are  far  more  widespread,  and 
involve  far  more  people,  than  most  of  us 
would  have  suspected  or  believed  before 
these  hearings. 

I  have  heard  many  of  my  friends  in  State 
highway  departments  express  shock  over  the 
irregularities  foimd  In  other  States  and  then 
say  that  It  cannot  happen  In  their  States. 
But  It  can  and  very  possibly  has  happened 
there,  to  some  degree. 

It  Is  dliBcult  to  be  suspicious  of  a  friend. 
It  Is  hard  to  be  suspicious  of  people  that  you 
have  known,  liked,  and  worked  with  for  a 
long  time.  But  the  cases  of  dishonesty  and 
incompetency  revealed  in  congressional  hear- 
ings occurred  largely  because  honest  and 
competent  highway  officials  and  employees 
SMumed  that  everybody  else  was  equally 
honest  and  competent,  and  therefore  did 
not  review  the  work  of  their  sulx»rdlnates 
or  aaaoclates  carefully  or  critically.  They 
accepted  everything  at  face  value,  and  thus 
created  the  opportunity  for  fraud  and  In- 
competency. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  establish  a 
spy  system  where  nobody  trusts  anybody. 
I  am  saying  that  we  should  not  take  every- 
thing for  granted.  We  should  not  blindly 
accept  a  statement  or  certification  that  a 
Job  has  been  done.  We  must  make  some 
inquiry  or  examination  to  assure  that  the 
W(»k  has  actually  been  done,  and  done  prop- 
erly. This  Is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
mlnlmliw  the  opportiinlty  for  fraud  and  in- 
competency, and  have  some  assurance  that 
dishonesty  will  be  promptly  detected  and 
punished. 

It  Is  to  serve  this  end.  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  Interest  and  the  reputation 
of  the  thousands  of  honest,  competent  high- 
way officials  and  employees,  that  Congress- 
nutn  CxAMEB,  as  ranking  minority  member 
on  both  the  Roads  Subcommittee  and  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  has  urged  the  Congress  to 
provide  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
with  tools  that  are  adequate  to  root  out  and 
punish  those  responsible  for  dishonesty, 
graft,  and  Incompetency,  which  could 
.  detroy  public  confidence  In  and  support  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program.  These 
tools  are  embodied  In  a  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Crameb  in  September  of  1961, 
and  reintroduced,  with  some  changes,  in 
the  present  Congress  on  January  24  of  thla 
year. 

The  present  bill.  HJl.  2557,  which  would 
provide  for  an  act  known  as  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Beform  Act  of  1903.  woiild  revise 
and  strengthen  existing  law  by  prohibiting 
officials,  employees  and  other  persons  per- 
forming services  In  coimection  with  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  project  from  having  any 
personal  Interest  in  any  contract  with  respect 
to  which  they  have  any  official  authority  or 
responsibility,  and  would  prohibit  such  per- 
sons from  having  any  interest  in  any  real 
property  acquired  for  such  project  without 
full  and  public  disclosure  of  their  interest. 
It  would  prohibit  contractors  on  Federal- 
aid  highway  projects  from  giving  money  or 
other  things  of  value  to  Federal.  SUte,  and 


local  officials  and  employees  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  supervising  their  work,  and 
woiUd  prohibit  the  sollcitaUon  of  such  pay- 
ments. The  bill  would  further  make  it  a 
crime  to  knowingly  perform  work  or  furnish 
material  or  to  permit  the  performance  of 
work  or  fiu-nlshing  of  materials  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  specifications. 
Further,  with  respect  to  rights-of-way.  the 
bill  would  extend  the  provisions  of  existing 
law  relating  to  false  statements  and  repre- 
sentations concerning  Federal-aid  highway 
projects  to  the  acquisition,  administration, 
and  disposition  of  real  property.  Finally,  the 
bin  would  prohibit  political  contribution  by 
anyone  who  is  at  the  time  negotiating  for 
or  performing  a  contract  in  connection  with 
a  Federal-aid  highway  project,  including  the 
sale  of  real  property  therefor.  This  would 
extend  to  Federal-aid  contracts  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  which  apply  to  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  also  recog- 
nized the  need  for  revising  existing  criminal 
statutes  relaUng  to  Federal -aid  highways 
and  submitted  propoeed  legislation  to  the 
last  Congress  in  March  of  1963.  On  the 
4th  of  this  month,  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  submitted  similar  pro- 
posed legislation,  which  was  developed  In 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  Congress.  This  propoeed  legis- 
lation has  not  yet  been  Introduced,  but  it  Is 
substantially  sLmllar  to  Congressman  Cba- 
acn's  bill,  except  that  it  does  not  conUln  a 
provision  prohibiting  political  contributions, 
nor  does  It  completely  prohibit  conflicts  of 
Interest,  but  simply  requires  full  disclosxire 
of  situations  which  might  lead  to  conflUcts 
of  Ihterest. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  you  cannot 
legislate  mcM^s  or  Judgment.  Legislation 
such  as  that  proposed  should  deter  fraud 
and  other  wrongdoing,  and  It  should  make 
easier  the  proeecutlon  of  those  who  commit 
such  acts,  but  it  will  not  make  moral  thoae 
who  are  Immoral,  nor  will  it  make  compe- 
tent those  who  are  Incompetent. 

Morality  and  competency  must  spring 
from  those  in  the  highway  industry,  and  no 
area  is  more  sensitive  to  its  lack  than  right- 
of-way  acqiilsitlon.  The  spotUght  of  public 
scrutiny  will  continue  to  be  upon  right-of- 
way  throughout  the  life  of  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  and  It  is  Incumbent  upon 
everyone  engaged  in  real  property  acquisi- 
tion to  insist  upon  the  highest  standards  of 
competency  and  Integrity  at  all  times,  and  to 
establish  such  checks  and  safeguards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  any  departures 
therefrom  will  be  quickly  detected  and  cor- 
rected. 

This  challenge  should  be  welcomed,  for 
It  affords  an  opportunity  for  right-of-way 
people  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  per- 
form professional  services  in  a  manner  to 
merit  public  confidence,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that,  with  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
are  assembled  here,  the  right-of-way  pro- 
fession will  meet  this  challenge. 


Altoona  Senior  Hifk  School  Bud 
PraiMd  for  WaskuMrtoa  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHAUEY 

or   PCNKSTLVAin* 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  April  24.  196$ 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Altoona  Senior  High  School  Band, 
luider  the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  John 


Monti,  band  director,  had  the  distinct 
privilege  of  officially  representing  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  an- 
nual Cherry  Blossom  Festival  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  winning  two  first 
prizes. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  60  year  his- 
tory of  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  one 
school  won  the  top  honors  in  two  cate- 
gories— band  competition  and  major- 
ettes, In  competition  with  school  units 
from  throughout  the  country. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  210  musicians 
and  majorettes  of  the  Altoona  Senior 
High  School  Band,  their  director  Mr. 
John  Monti,  administrators,  school 
faculty,  and  directors  and  citizens  of  Al- 
toona for  making  possible  the  fine  per- 
formance and  trip  to  Washington,  DC 
and  especially  to  Mr.  John  Monti.  With- 
out his  untiring  efforts,  aggressiveness 
personality,  and  spirit,  the  victory  would 
not  have  been  possible  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  outstanding  music,  splendid  dis- 
plays and  precision  drills. 

We  in  Pennsylvania  are  very  proud  to 
say  that  this  fine  high  school  is  located 
in  our  State  and  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  serve. 
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Before  Tests  Are  Baaocd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ai>ril  24,  IHi 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Honorable  Ckaig  Hosmxh,  of 
California,  to  the  "Letters  to  the  Times- 
column  In  the  April  19,  1963.  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times: 
BirOBK  Tests  Asb  Banned:   Repsesentative 

HosMBS  Sats  a  Tbeatt  Must  Bab  Soviet 

Cheating 
To  the  Eorroe  or  the  New  Tobx  Times; 

Thla  refers  to  your  March  25  editorial 
claiming  U.S.  test-ban  treaty  proposals 
would  assure  detection  of  clandestine  So- 
viet underground  testing:  Dr.  David  R.  In- 
glia'B  letter  of  April  6  associating  those  who 
dispute  the  claim  with  such  words  as  "irre- 
sponsible." "ridiculous,"  and  "saboUge,"  end 
James  J.  Wadsworth's  April  8  letter  charging 
the  OOP  conference  committee  on  nuclear 
testing  seized  upon  one  bit  of  testimony  to 
present  what  he  describes  as  biased  and  mis- 
leading findings. 

In  his  own  way,  each  of  the  writers  exem- 
pliflee  a  common  and  perilous  obliviousness 
to  facts  which  destroy  the  claim  and  which 
were  placed  on  public  record  during  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  hearings  March 
8  to  March  13. 

The  editorial  writer  apparently  accepted 
and  reiterated  the  Disarmament  Agency's 
self-assessment  of  Its  own  handiwork. 

Dr.  Inglls  refused  to  face  facts  in  a  man- 
ner characteristic  of  the  highly  emotional 
fringe  of  test-ban  proponents  whenever  they 
are  confronted  with  facts  which  establish 
the  "big  hole"  for  Soviet  cheating  In  ad- 
ministration treaty  proposals. 


MMOXXXMO    BEUMJC    BIONALS 

Mr.  Wadswcrth  hi^lesaly  baaed  his  «rlU- 
cism  on  the  Disarmament  Agency's  weird 
contortion  of  these  faoU  which  culminated 
In  lU  erroneoi^M  assertion  that  the  "big  hole" 
ta  Soviet  test  cheating  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence on  carrying  out  clandestine  activities  in 
U.8J8.R.  aUuvlal  soil.  Actually  the  "big 
bole"  exists,  as  explained  below,  because  at 
the  size  to  which  seismic  slgnaU  from  sig- 
nificant cheat  tests  can  be  reduced  irrespec- 
tive of  geology,  not  ( imf ortunately  for  Mr. 
Wads  worth,  who  staked  part  of  his  prestige 
on  It)  upon  testing  In  scarce  Soviet  alluvium. 

The  indisputable  facts  which  establish 
the  existence  of  the  "big  hole,"  brought  to 
light  during  the  Joint  Committee's  hearings, 
were: 

Dlsannament  Agency  witnesses  testified 
that  both  current  Anglo-UB.  proposals,  and 
new  ones  soon  to  be  announced,  wUl  rely 
on  seismic  observatories  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  to  discover  underground  cheat  testing 
Inside  lU  borders.  Only  a  token  number  of 
twrellable  delayed-reportlng,  tamper-prone 
unmanned  and,  as  yet  unlnvented,  "black 
bos"  devloee  will  be  demanded  for  placement 
In  Russia. 

The  Defense  Department's  top  seismolo- 
gist. Dr.  Carl  Romney,  testified  that  the 
capabUlty  of  seismographs  to  record  Intelli- 
gible data  Is  physlcaUy  limited  by  natural 
earth  background  noise  which  occurs  every- 
where. Its  effect  on  seismographs  Is  similar 
to  static  on  a  shortwave  radio:  unless  a 
seismlo  signal  U  larger  and  stronger  than 
background  noise.  It  U  simply  unintelligible. 

Seismic  signals  double  the  background 
noise  level  are  needed  to  "detect"  seismic 
dUturbances,  whether  they  be  created  by 
man  or  by  nature.  Signals  10  to  30  times  the 
background  noise  level  must  be  recorded  to 
be  able  to  "dlsttofulsh"  unnatural  seismic 
events  In  the  UJB.BJI.  from  earthquakes. 

Recording  signals  big  enough  to  make  this 
distinction  are  the  key  to  arousing  the  sus- 
picion of  monitors  and  of  setting  a  treaty's 
on-site  Inspection  machinery  Into  motion. 
Here  the  "big  hole"  comes  in. 

SnULABITT  to  XABTHQUAKES 

It  exlsU  because  Soviet  scientists  can  keep 
the  seismic  signals  from  secret  test  so  small 
in  else  by  the  time  they  emerge  from  Soviet 
borders  that  even  though  they  are  detected, 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  hun- 
dreds of  similar  sized  small  earthquakes  oc- 
cxumng  annually  In  the  UJS.SJl.  This  can 
be  done  by  holding  yields  down  below  three 
kllotons  and  testing  In  formations  like 
alluvium  which  transmit  seismic  waves 
poorly;  testing  in  underground  cavities  which 
decouple  explosive  shock  from  sxuroundlng 
earth  and  drastically  reduce  the  seismic  sig- 
nal, or  a  combination  of  the  foregoing. 

This  eliminates  the  key  to  arousing  sus- 
picion and  dispatching  on-site  inspectors. 
While  the  United  States  stopped  all  its  test- 
ing, in  effect  It  would  simply  be  trusting  a 
Soviet  promise  not  to  test  by  these  undls- 
coverable  means. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Director 
of  Military  Applications,  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  W. 
BetU,  DB.  Army,  testified  that  the  enUre 
spectrxim  of  nuclear  weapons  of  military  In- 
terest, except  very  large  yield  super  H-bombs 
which  the  Soviets  already  have  anyway,  can 
be  perfected  by  tests  carried  out  under 
these  conditions  of  undiscoverablllty.  Gen- 
eral Bette  revealed  that  even  without  a  need 
for  secrecy  approximately  one-half  of  UB. 
underground  tests  In  Nevada  are  carried  on 
precisely  at  these  very  low,  undlscoverable 
yields. 

These  are  the  facts  not  faced  by  the  above- 
mentioned  writers.  They  must  be  faced  If 
nuclear  test-ban  negotiations  are  to  be 
carried  on  with  the  realism  American 
citizens  demand  of  their  Government. 


Even  the  nuwt  ardent  test-ban  proponent 
should  Join  in  vigorously  demanding  closure 
of  the  "big  hole"  by  Installation  of  manned 
seismic  observatories  Inside  the  UBBJl. 
Only  an  effective  treaty  which  inhibits 
nuclear  progress  to  the  same  degree  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  Cxu-taln  has  any  chance  of 
reducing  the  risks  of  today's  nuclear  war.  A 
"big  hole"  treaty  would  stop  our  nuclear 
progress  and  create  the  new  risk  of  sur- 
reptitious Soviet  testing  to  gain  the  surprise 
nxUltary  superiority  needed  to  back  up  a 
surrender-or-die    ultimatum. 

Ceaig  Hosmes, 
Member  o/  Congress. 

Washington,  April  15,  1963. 


What's  Hm  Iss««7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  24. 1963 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issues  of 
the  May  21  wheat  referendum  are  of 
tremendouB  interest  to  millions  of  our 
citizens,  and  I  believe  that  every  possible 
fact  should  be  developed  before  farmers 
go  to  vote.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce made  a  significant  contribution 
to  understanding  of  the  issues  when  it 
presented  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr,  PuRcxix],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LattaI,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  members  of  the 
Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  in  its  weekly  radio 
program,  "What's  the  Issue?"  April  21. 
Arch  N.  Booth,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  chamber,  served  as  moderator,  and 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
text  of  discussion  as  a  part  ol  my 
remarks: 

What's  the  Issitx? 

Mr.  Booth.  Today  our  subject  is  agricul- 
ture— ^more  specifically,  wheat,  the  staff  of 
life.  There  Is,  erf  course,  no  wheat  bUl  for 
Congress  to  consider  this  year.  But  there 
Is  a  bUl,  so  to  speak,  before  an  even  higher 
tribunal — the  farmers  of  America.  Within  a 
month — on  May  31 — the  Nation's  wheat  pro- 
ducers wUl  decide  to  accept  or  reject  a  new 
type  of  federally  directed  supply-manage- 
ment program  for  wheat.  And  wheat  is 
grown  In  all  48  mainland  States.  Congress 
authorized  this  program  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1962.  If  the  wheat  producers  approve 
It  will  become  effective  with  the  1964  crop. 

All  Americans  have  a  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  the  May  31  referendum — as  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers.  So  It  Is  pretty  Im- 
portant that  not  only  the  wheat  producers, 
but  all  of  us  know  the  consequences  of  this 
decUlon:  whether  it's  a  "yes"  vote,  a  "no" 
vote,  or  a  failure  to  vote  at  all. 

To  discuss  this  Issue,  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  with  us  today  three  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  All  three 
are  members  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  of 
the    House    Agriculture    Committee.      They 


Congressman  Gbaham  Puxceix,  Democrat, 
from  the  13th  District  of  Texas,  and  chair- 
man of  the  wheat  subcommittee: 

Congressman  Dklbmrt  Latta,  Republican, 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Ohio;  and 

Congressman  Robebt  Dole,  Republican, 
from  the  First  District  of  Kansas. 


Now,  gentlemen,  so  that  this  program  will 
IM  Informative  and  helpfxU.  let's  keep  two 
objectives  In  mind : 

The  first  Is  to  describe  clearly  how  the 
new  program  would  affect  the  production 
and  marketing  of  wheat.  The  other  objective 
is  to  bring  Into  sharper  focus  some  of  the 
less  tangible,  but  neveriheleafe  Important 
factors  and  issues  which  hang  In  tbe  bal- 
ance of  this  referendum.  No  doubt  some 
of  the  views  expressed  here  today  wm  be 
controversial.  But  that's  what's  to  be  ex- 
pected. That's  what  makes  an  Issue,  so  let's 
proceed. 

First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  ask  each  of  you 
gentlemen  why  this  particular  referendum 
has  attracted  so  much  attention.  In  short, 
what  Is  the  fundamental  Issue  the  wheat 
farmers  will  be  deciding  when  they  vote  next 
month?  Congressman  PuacixL,  as  chairman 
of  the  wheat  subconomlttee,  will  you  lead 
off? 

Mr.  PtTECELL.  Thank  you.  I  think  the 
fundamental  issue  of  the  wheat  referendum 
is  the  price  of  wheat  for  1964.  This  will  de- 
termine the  Income  for  farm  famlUes  in  the 
wheat  area  and  the  level  of  btislneBS  activity 
In  the  rural  towns  aU  across  the  country 
in  1964.  The  direction  of  the  wheat  program 
is  not  actually  mvolved,  slnoe  the  program 
in  most  respects  is  like  the  wheat  program 
which  has  l>een  in  effect  for  over  38  years 
In  our  country. 

Mr.  Latta.  I'd  just  Uke  to  add  to  what  Mr. 
PuHCELL  has  said.  This  price  situation  Is 
something  to  be  concerned  with  In  this  pro- 
gram, but  contrary  to  what  we  have  read  In 
the  paper  that  If  we  don't  adopt  this  pro- 
gram we  win  have  dollar  wheat.  It's  just  not 
true  because  under  existing  law  the  price  of 
wheat  could  not  go  below  50  percent  of 
parity,  and  parity  now  Is  S3.4B  a  bushel. 
One-half  of  that  woiUd  be  $1.34^.  When 
you  add  6  percent  to  that  you  have  6  per- 
cent, or  6  cents  makes  it  $1.30.  pltis  carry- 
ing charges  which  would  be  about  6  cents 
a  bushel.  So  It  can't  sink  below  tl.35  a 
bushel  under  existing  law.  that's  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  a  good  many  years,  if  the 
voters  turn  this  referendum  down. 

Mr.  Booth.  Congressman  Dole,  how  does  it 
look  from  a  representative  of  the  great  wheat 
State  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  coming  from  the  State  that 
has  about  30  percent  of  wheat  production, 
and  from  a  district,  I  think  the  largest  wheat- 
producing  district  in  this  coiintry,  I  think 
there  Is  a  lot  of  Interest,  and  I  think  perhaps 
the  reason  or  reasons  for  it  are  many.  First 
of  all,  thU  Is  the  first  time  that  I  recall  that 
any  Secretary  of  Agrlculttuw  has  gone  all  out 
to  sell  the  program.  I  think  before  It's  been 
a  question  of  the  farmers  voting  "yes"  or 
"no"  in  a  referendum.  We  find  this  time  the 
USDA  pulling  all  the  stops  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  favorable  vote.  In  the  second  place, 
we  must  recognize  the  facts  that  we  do  have 
a  battle  here  between  different  farm  orga- 
'nlaatlons.  And  third,  we  have,  of  course,  a 
battle  of  philosophy — whether  we  must  ac- 
cept Mr.  Freeman's  so-called  supply-man- 
agement program,  or  whether  the  wheat 
farmer  shall  be  treated  like  other  farmers  and 
be  entitled  to  a  volimtary  program.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  the 
wheat  farmer  Is  willing  to  accept  a  manda- 
tory program  In  face  of  the  administration's 
change  of  position  lately  In  the  feed  grain 
bill  and  President  Kennedy's  statement 
which  appears  in  the  majority  report  on  the 
Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963,  pointing  out  that  it 
is  a  voluntary  program.  So  if  it's  good  for 
feed  grains,  the  voluntary  program  would  be 
good  for  the  wheat  producers. 

Mr.  Latta.  Before  we  pass  on  here,  I  would 
like  to  Just  stress  this  point  that  Congreas- 
man  Dole  has  made  here,  that  this  Is  the 
real  test  of  the  administration's  supply-man- 
agement  approach   to  agriculture.    It   has 
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Mr.  PoMSLL  ICr.  Cbsiimsa.  U  X  might  I 
would  Just  Uks  to  potBt  out  at  this  point 
that  ths  easspsrlsoB  bM  basB  mad*  bstWMn 
ths  propossd  irtMst  pragnua  and  ths  szistlng 
feed  praln  program.  Now,  I  think  It  only 
fair  to  msntloa  at  this  point  that  ths  pro- 
ftt  rtf«r«ndum.  or  ths  bill  that 
for  ths  whsat  rsfsrsndum.  Is  quits 
toths  laglslatlon  which  has  long  bssn 
In  sCsst  la  rsgaid  to  othsr  segmsnts  of  our 
farm  seonomy.  Tobsoco.  rlos,  peanuts,  and 
asreral  ot  thoss  crops  are  undsr  now,  and 
have  been  for  a  long  time,  a  program  very 
■innUM-  to  the  wbeat  referendum,  or  the 
whsat  provision. 
Mr.  I.SRS.  Wtfl.  I  think  at  that  point. 
would  admit  that  this  Is  a  major 
ws^rs  dealing  with  hers,  as  far 
U  Is  eonoamed.  And  this  to  ths  first 
hsd  sueh  aa  i^proach  to  a  BMkJor 
Ity.  It's  tras  as  you  polntsd  out. 
that  for  ttasss  Isss  minor,  minor  commodU 
ttss.  tobsseo.  thst  you  do  have  a  tighter 
program,  and  have  had  It  for  years.  But  we 
do  havs  scans  problems  eronilng  up.  even 
ta  cotton,  that  youYs  well  awars  of. 

Ifr.  BoovH.  Lst's  mors  to  another  quest  km 
that  will  carry  thto  dlscusskm  rl^^t  along. 
Ill  a*  saeh  at  you  to  oomment  on  thto  one. 
plssss.  Ths  Bscretaiy  of  Agrlevlture.  Mr. 
PresBBan.  said  that  ths  program  for  19M  to 
slmllsr  to  ths  whsat  prograoM  we  havs  had 
for  ths  past  3S  ysars.  Hs  pointed  out  that 
ths  ohanges  which  bars  been  made  are  ad- 
justments to  meet  new  eoodltloDs  which 
are  very  Tamtllar  to  whsat  farmers.  Con- 
gresiiiien  Poacmx.  will  yon  toad  off  and  tot 
me  ask  you  thto  qusstfon.  If  thst  stateassnt 
to  soesptahte.  then  how  can  there  be  so  much 
at  stake  In  ths  refereoduai? 

Mr.  Pnscaxx.  WeU.  to  answer  that  quss- 
tloa.  I  would  hsvs  to  pretty  much  repeat 
what  I  said  In  answer  to  the  first  qoestton. 
which  to  saying,   in  effect,  that  tbto  to  an 
extension  o<  ths  bsslo  principles  as  far  as 
ths  mannsr  In  which  the  tarmsr  will  fune- 
tkm.  that  the  wheat  program  has  had  sU 
ot  the  many  years.    Mow.  I  would  like  to  say 
at  thto  point  that  If  ths  whsat  referendum 
•  fans,  thsrs  have  been  statemsnts  mads  q\ilte 
generally  that  then  there  would  be  new  legto- 
totlon.    I  want  to  express  the  feeling  ot  all 
of  thoee  ot  us  tbat  come  from  agrlciUtural 
areas  and  say  that  I  know  that  all  of  us 
will  do  everything  we  can  for  ths  fannsr,  re- 
gardless of  what  referendum  passes  or  falto. 
Mr.  Latta.  May  I  intermpt  to  congratulate 
ths  Congressman  on  that  point.       I  think 
that's  a  proper  approach,  and  we  certainly 
will  suppcrt  him.    Isnt  that  true,  Mr.  DoLzf 
Mr.    DoLX.  Tea,    and    I    think    that    Mr. 
Puscxu.  has  pointed  out  the  true  theory  of  s 
referendum.     In  other  words,  you  trot  out 
something   to   the   farmer,   and   If   it's   not 
satisfactory,  he  has  the  right  to  reject  It. 
Then  It's  our  obligation  in  Congreas.  I  tblnk. 
to  come  back  with  something  else,  and  not 
to  leave  ths  wheat  producer  as  s  lone  ranger 
on  the  horlson. 

Mr.  PmtcsLi..  Let  me  continue  and  say  that 
I  know  that  an  of  us  who  come  from  the 
'nireadbasket."  If  you  want  to  caU  It  that. 
<v  the  farm  areas  of  our  country,  are  very 
sincere  In  oar  feeling.  I  think  we  learned  last 
year  that  the  chances  of  us  getting  a  major 
program  passed  tote  In  ths  sxunmer  thto 
year  win  be  most  dtiBeult,  baaing  our  Judg- 
ment upon  ths  activity  of  the  Congressmen 
frota  the  dty  areas  of  last  year.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  may  not  have  dealt  directly  wltb  the 
question  you  were  asking,  but  I  think  that 
thto  to  a  significant  area  for  us  to  think 
about. 
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j*r.  I^sTra.  Wen.  I  might  say  that  I 
agrss  with  Sserstsry  Pisiiiiau  whsB  hs  ssys 
that  tlUs  Is  somsthlng  we  have  had  la  ths 
past.  8ars  wsVe  hsd  mandatory  programs 
for  whsat  producers  In  ths  past  after  they 
go  through  a  referendum.  But  I  might  say 
that  thto  to  a  different  approadi  whsrs  ws 
have  thto  tremendous  vartatlon  bstwssn  ths 
prices  of  wheat.  For  example,  out  In  Ohio 
most  of  our  wheat  producers  in  the  past  have 
been  outside  theee  prograaas.  And  If  they 
continue  to  remain  outslds  the  program 
they'U  not  get  the  market  price  for  their 
COTnmodlty.  but  theyll  get  $1.30.  Now  that's 
a  tremendous  drop  from  g3.  FMm  that  score, 
I  think  ifs  quite  different. 

Mr.  Booth.  Well  get  some  additional  light 
on  thto  question.  I  belteve.  If  wsH  bring  Just 
a  few  more  detaito  In  front  of  us.  Congress- 
man DoLB.  would  you  tell  us,  what  are  the 
key  provtalODs  of  the  new  wheat  program  for 
1904? 

Mr.  DoLx.  WaU.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Booth, 
thto  to  another  area  we  nilght  be  bogged  down 
on  diffemtees  of  opinion.  Bat  I  think  basic- 
ally we  could  point  out  the  course.  The 
Secretary  shall  set  the  national  wheat  quota, 
and  then  he  shall  determine  ths 
nseded  to  produce  thto  quota.  Then 
IsBus  marlcstlag  eertlflcates  loissssiilli^  ths 
amount  of  wheat  to  be  ellglbte  for  aale.  In 
other  worda  tha  domeMle  qxumtity  of  wheat. 
Then,  ef  course,  the  balance  of  the  wheat  will 
be  so-called  feed  wheat  and  shaO  receive  a 
feed  price.  And  on  the  80  percent  of  pro- 
duction used  for  domestic  purpoaea,  of  couras 
the  fanner  will  receive  around  93.  On  the 
balance — the  feed  wheat — he  will  receive 
around  $1.90.  Now  we  get  into  many  areas 
hers  whsrs  we  can  differ.  I  would  point  out 
though,  that  under  the  program  after  1905 
the  Secretary  still  has  ths  authority  to 
require  a  farmer  to  divert  acres  but  there  to 
no  authority  for  payment  for  these  dlvsrtsd 
acres.  We  get  into  the  free  dlversloa  eoooept 
which  I  dont  bellevs  many  of  ths  fanasra 
understand.  But  to  avoid  any  f>i'>'T<^4f>l 
arguing.  I  think  it  might  be  Just  as  weU  to 
point  out  thoee  few  highlights. 

Mr.  Booth.  Fine,  ni  ask  Mr.  Pubcxix, 
then.  If  hell  elaborate  a  lltUe  about  the 
eertlflcatea  feature.  Who  pays  for  the  dlf- 
ferenttol  on  each  bushel  of  oartlfied  wheat 
the  farmer  selto? 

Mr.  Puacsix.  WeU.  the  marketing  eertlfl- 
catea would  be  paid  for  either  by  the  n»lller  or 
by  the  exporter.  And  wbeat  selling  at  tbe 
nurket  at  91-90  per  bushel  plus  ths  70  cents 
marketing  certificate,  wiU  bring  the  cost  of 
whest  to  a  miller  to  93  per  bushel — about  the 
same  as  it  to  at  tba  present  time.  Now  even- 
tually the  certificate  would  be  redeemed  by 
the  Oovemment.  either  in  kind  or  In  caah, 
I  believe  the  provisiona  are. 

Mr.  Booth.  Let  me  go  to  Mr.  Lam,  now. 
What  about  the  small-farm  provtalons  of  the 
program.  Congressman  LattaT  Tour  State 
of  Ohio  has  many  of  the  15- acre  wheat  pro- 
ducers. Win  they  benefit  by  the  new  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Latta.  Well.  I  cant  say  that  thsy  will. 
Now  out  in  Ohio,  ws  have  approximately 
170,000  wheat  producers  and  about  150.000 
of  them  who  have  not  participated  in  the 
programs  In  the  past.  Now  I  have  pointed 
out  ths  discrimination  towards  the  small 
farmer  in  thto  program  right  from  the  start. 
I  did  It  In  the  subcommittee.  In  the  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  floor  of  ths  House,  and 
have  done  It  since.  Thto  program  requests 
the  small  farmer,  meaning  the  IS-acre 
farmer,  to  taka  a  doubto  cut.  llUa  year, 
1903.  for  example,  we  are  entitled  to  a  16- 
acre  exemption  out  In  Ohio.  Under  thto  bill, 
now  thto  to  what  they  are  going  to  be  voting 
on,  on  May  31,  they  will  no  longer  have  the 
15-acre  exemption,  but  they  will  be  permit- 


ted to  plant  ths  highest  of  ths  tost  9  years. 
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So  If  a  fanaar  plaatsd  1ft  acrssfora 
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any.  whHS  ws  ra«ato  ear  sropa.  hs  1mm  99 
Ton  dlvlds  that  by  9  and  yoa  hav« 
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to  10  aerss.  And  whsa  tbsy  go  Into  thto 
program,  hs  muat  taks  aaothsr  Ifr-pertseat 
cot.  So  hs  gats  It  twles.  Whsrsss  ths  kwnr 
P«>doesr  ooly  takes  ths  lO-psroent  cut  to 
go  Into  ths  prograaa.  I  think  thto  to  rank 
dlscrhnlnatton  as  far  ss  ths  —wm  tanner 
to  eoncsmsd.  and  hs  Just  cannot  Uvs  with 
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To«  tsfcs  ths  f armsr  in  Ohto  who  luw  be^ 
producing  19  acres  of  whsat.    Ill  Just  nm 
a  little  tab  here  as  to  how  much  money 
hs  woold   loss.    We  an   averaga  about  40 
bushsto  to  ths  sera,  so  you  sad  up  with  900 
boaheto  at  93  a  buahal,  wbleh  hs  got  la  199a. 
and  hs  has  an  Inooms  0(91,300.    Hs  goes  into 
thto  program  and  hs's  planted  1ft  aerss  for 
3  years  and  nons  for  anothsr  yssr.  and  hs 
ends  up  with  10  aorss.    Than  hs  hss  a  mlma 
10  percent  which  leavaa  hhn  9  acres.    Mlns 
aeree  tlmsa  40  boahsto  to  tha  acre,  hs  gate 
300  bushels.    Then  he  only  geU  paid.  If  be 
goes  Into  ths  program,  oo  90  psrcsnt  of  thst. 
So  that  leaves  him  389  Imshsto  st  93  a  buahal. 
or  $576.     Then  on  the  73  boabato  reoudnlng. 
or  the  30  percent,  he  gets  9U9,  svsa  though 
hs  gosa  Into  tha  program.    Thto  makss  him 
993.00.    Thsn  hs  gsis  a  dlvsratoa  payaasat 
out  In  Ohio  of  about  934  an  aers.    Bo  yoa 
add   those   up— 9676,   909.00,  and  934— and 
you  get  9099  60.  If  he  goes  lato  ths  program, 
as  opposed  to  what  hs  wouM  hass  In  Income 
on   ths   asms    IS   acrea   at  91,300   In    1963. 
And  I  maintain  oar  farmers  cant  Uve  with 
that.     So  they'll  have  to  make  the  choice  aa 
to  whether  they  want  to  go  toto  ths  program 
or  whether  they  don't.     And  I  think  tt'a  Im- 
portant to  point  out  hers  that  fOr  ths  first 
time    the    15-scre,    or    ■aaU-typs    farmer, 
win  have  an  opportunity  to  vota  In  a  rafw- 
endum.     We  havsnt  had  that  In  the  peat, 
and  if  there  to  any  good  feature  about  thto 
program.  I  say  it's  giving  these  farmers  the 
right  to  vota.    But  they  have  to  sign  up  at 
lesat  7  days  prior  to  May  31  In  order  to  vote. 
Mr.   Booth.  Now   Congressman   DoLS,   let 
ms  ooms  to  you  to  get  a  little  more  of  the 
economics  of  thto  qusstlon  in  front  of  us. 
If  the  $3  price  objective  to  only  90  percent 
of  the  established  parity  price,  I  wonder  If 
there  are  many  farmsis  who  would  raise  any 
whsat  for  ths  low  support  pries  of  $1  JO.    I 
suppose  If  anyone  can  produce  wheat  at  that 
price,  tbe  western  KBrnas  fanners  can  do  It. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DouL  Thto  to  retotlvely  correct,  yes. 
but  under  thto  program  of  course,  we  can 
only  produce  so  much  at  $130,  which  to  an- 
other difference  between  thto  and  what  they 
originally  talked  about  aa  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bill  that's  been  around  for  about  40 
yeara,  and  turned  down  by  Hoover,  Rooaevelt. 
Truman,  and  Etoenhower,  and  of  course 
vetoed  originally  by  Mr.  CooUdge.  And  I 
think  we  should  point  out,  too,  that  100  per- 
cent of  parity  to  $3.40,  aixl  $a  you  pointed 
out.  $3  to  around  90  percent  of  parity.  Now 
I  caU  thto  the  80-80  bill.  Tou  get  80  percent 
of  parity  for  80  percent  of  your  production. 
And  on  the  balance  you  get  52  percent  of 
parity.  I  remember  very  well  the  promises 
of  President  Kennedy  when  he  was  cam- 
paigning, about  00  percent  of  parity  for  the 
basic  coounodlUea.  And  I  dont  know  of 
any.  in  fact  there  arent  any  basic  coounodi- 
tlea  now  receiving  as  much  as  90  percent  of 
parity.  And  this  brings  to  me,  I  think,  a 
very  significant  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent bill,  the  one  the  famxers  wlU  vote  on, 
and  the  one  we've  talked  about  in  the  past. 
In  fact,  one  that  Clifford  Hope  from  my  dto- 
trlct,  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee for  30  years  and  a  well-respected  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  has  long  supported,  which 
was  called  the  domestic  parity  bill.     Under 
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thto  present  1964  program,  we  also  have.  In 
addlUon  to  bushel  controto.  acreage  oontroto. 
So  the  farmer  tont  frss  to  plant  all  ths 
wheat  he  wants.  He  can  only  plant  so  many 
acres.  He  must  stay  within  hto  allotment, 
or  he's  subject  to  penalties  and  marketing 
quotas.  I  think,  when  we  talk  about  the 
income  to  the  farmer  In  ths  1904  program, 
he  Just  cant  poaaibly  maintain  the  income 
be  had  been  receiving  before.  And  from  thto 
■tandpoint.  while  the  farmers  of  western 
ffa'^T"  would  certainly  raise  all  the  wheat 
they  could  at  $1  JO,  they  cant  do  thto  under 
thto  program. 

Mr.  Booth.  Congressman  Pukceu.,  how 
much  toUtude  does  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  in  changing  the  program  in  future 
years?  It  seems  likely  that  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers will  want  to  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  program  can  be  altered  froui  year  to  year. 
Mr.  Puacxix.  Well,  the  program  for  1964 
U  not  expected  to  change  in  any  major  re- 
spects from  the  program  in  1963.  The  farm 
income  under  the  program  for  1966  can  be 
as  high,  I  think,  as  the  1964  program.  The 
only  major  change  for  later  years  to  the  di- 
version payments  are  not  authorized  after 
1965.  However,  it  seems  to  me  the  income 
can  still  be  maintained  under  the  program 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
quired to  aet  price  support  at  a  level  and 
quantities  in  a  manner  which  will  achieve 
the  income  objective  of  the  farmer.  And 
I  would  like  to  continue  in  thto  vein  to  say 
that  the  figures  that  have  been  quoted  thto 
morning  I  am  sure  are  correct  in  saying  that 
the  price  for  wheat  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1J0,  assuming  that  the  farmers 
stay  within  their  allotments  that  have  al- 
ready been  assigned.  Now,  if  as  many  as  65 
million  acrea  of  wheat  are  planted,  like  the 
Secretary  and  some  of  the  figures  In  the  De- 
partment have  indicated  they  feel  will  be 
the  case,  then  there  will  be  so  many  farmers 
planting  over  and  above  and  disregarding 
their  allotment,  and  for  that  wheat  there 
wlU  be  no  price  support,  that  then  there 
could  be  dollar  wheat  for  a  large  portion 
of  our  wheat.  Now  I'm  not  saying  that  to 
be  argumentative.  I  think  it  to  only  fair 
to  point  out  that  if  the  allotments  are  dto- 
regarded.  then  there  will  be  a  lot  of  wheat, 
very  likely,  that  is  as  low  as  $1  or  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  I>oLx.  I  might  state  there,  if  I  might, 
even  if  the  referendvmi  to  turned  down,  then 
of  course  without  Congress  taking  any  ac- 
tion, thoee  farmers  who  comply  with  their 
aUotments  are  entitled  to  50  percent  of  par- 
ity. And  as  Mr.  Laita  has  pointed  out 
earlier,  and  as  Mr.  Pubckli.  has  touched  on, 
in  addition  to  ths  $1.34V^  which  to  50  per- 
cent of  parity,  you  add  6  percent  above  that 
plus  carrying  chargea.  which  makes  it  about 
91 J6.  Thto  is  the  least  that  the  Secretary 
can  release  surplus  stocks  on  the  market. 
And  under  section  407  of  the  1949  act  of 
course,  he  can  strengthen  the  market  If  he 
wanU  to  by  ratolng  thto  figure.  So  I  don't 
think  aU  to  lost  if  the  referendum  falto. 

lir.  Latta.  Let  me  point  out  something 
elaa  here  that  will  affect  thto  price  that  we 
havent  talked  about,  and  I  think  it's  Im- 
portant that  we  talk  about  thto.  We're  talk- 
ing now  about  noncertificate  wheat  of  glJO. 
If  tbto  program  doean't  go  on  tha  books, 
we've  got  $1.40  world  price  for  wheat  right 
now.  So  our  farmers  ooiild  aeU  their  wheat 
on  the  world  market,  without  benefit  of  any 
program  at  all.  We're  talking  about  the  non- 
oomplier,  ao  to  apeak,  and  the  compilers  for 
30  percent  of  their  crop — $1J0,  which  to  10 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  world  price  of 
$1.40  today. 

Mr.  Booth.  Let's  talk  for  Just  a  moment 
about  the  farmer  and  the  Information  he 
needs  to  help  make  up  hto  mind  about  how 
to  vote.  Secretary  Freeman  has  emphasized, 
and  properly  of  oourss,  that  he  would  not 
presume  to  teU  ths  farmsrs  how  to  voto. 
That  he  would  sUck  to  the  facto  about  ths 


program  alternatives.  Now  the  Secretary  has 
xurged  the  farmers  to  visit  the  local  county 
agrlcult\iral  stabilization  and  conservation 
offices  as  the  best  place  to  go  for  information. 
But  these  men  are  employees  of  the  Secre- 
tary tmd  win  of  course  seU  the  beet  points, 
emphasize  the  best  polnto  of  the  program. 
How  can  the  farmer  get  both  sides?  There 
are  two  sides  to  thto  argument  of  coiu-se. 
One  he  can  get  all  of.  to  some  extent,  from 
these  offices.  Where  can  he  go  to  get  the  rest 
of  the  story? 

Mr.  Puscxu,.  I  would  like  to  respond,  if 
I  might,  please.  First,  I  don't  mean  to  be 
defensive,  but  I  would  like  to  state  that  I 
think  because  the  ASC  county  offices  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  does  not, 
per  se,  mean  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
fair  about  it.  I  think  we  should  keep  in 
mind  that  for  26  or  30  years  thto  is  the  ofllce 
where  the  farmers  have  come  to  get  their  in- 
formation. I  do  not  believe  that  the  ASC 
offices  have  been  putting  out  incorrect  in- 
formation. There  are  two  sides  to  thto  ques- 
tion, and  there  might  be  other  places  that 
a  farmer  could  go.  but  I  would  say  he  would 
get  accurate  Information,  If  I  may,  by  go- 
ing to  the  ASC  office. 

Mr.  E>oLx.  Let  me  state  at  thto  point  that 
in  Kansas,  for  example,  since  last  March 
every  county  ASC  office  has  been  publishing 
a  newsletter.  I  think  this  to  good  in  some 
respecu.  but  in  the  March  1963  newsletter 
that  went  out  to  every  county,  it  said  the  big 
issue  was  $2  or  question  mark.  Then  it  goes 
on  in  the  next  paragraph  to  say  that  it's 
between  $2  and  $1  wheat.  Thto  to  the  1964 
referendum.  And  these  are  the  types  of 
things  I  think  have  been  unfair.  It  denies 
the  farmer  the  freedom  of  choice  that  he's 
entitled  to  in  the  referendum.  I  certainly 
feel  that  my  obligation,  and  I  think  the 
others  would  agree,  to  not  to  sell  the  program, 
not  to  try  to  defeat  the  referendum,  but  to 
give  the  farmer  the  facto.  You'll  find  the 
farmers  in  Kansas.  Texas,  and  Ohio  can  fig- 
ure out  which  program  to  the  best  for  them. 

Mr.  Booth.  Our  thanks  to  Congressman 
RoBxxT  DoLK,  of  Kansas;  Congresman  Del- 
BxxT  Latta.  of  Ohio;  and  to  Congressman 
Gkaham  Puxcxll,  of  Texas,  for  shedding 
some  light  on  this  important  and  somewhat 
complicated  issue — the  propoeed  supply- 
management  program  for  wheat.  The  com- 
plete text  of  thto  broadcast  wlU  be  available 
to  anyone  who  will  write  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.C.  If  you  would  like  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  complete  text  of  the  remarks  made  by 
these  three  Congresmen  today  during  thto 
program.  Just  write  to  What's  the  Issue?. 
Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United  States. 
Washington  6,  D.C.  It's  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. Next  week,  a  special  program  on  pro- 
poaato  for  a  new  look  at  Federal  income 
taxes.  Each  week  thto  program  brings  you 
a  disc\ission  of  the  choices  facing  free  Amer- 
icans. Thto  to  Arch  Booth,  speaking  for 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  inviting  you  to  Join  us  next  week 
at  this  same  time. 


The  Af  e  of  Excellence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or  vnoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  BKPBX8XNTATIVK8 

Wednesday,  April  24. 1965 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Dr.  T.  Marshall  Hahn  was  in- 
stalled as  the  president  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic insUtute.  my  aim*  mater.  It 
was  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  attend 


and  participate  in  these  ceremonies  on 
the  campus  at  Blacksburg,  Va. 

Among  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
installation  was  that  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, I  believe,  that  Secretary 
Hodges'  remarks  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

We  are  today  concerned  wtih  the  sub- 
ject of  assistance  to  education.  We  will 
undoubtedly  have  this  subject  under  dis- 
cussion many  times  in  this  session,  and 
Secretary  Hodges  reviews  some  of  the 
reasons  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Congrxssional 
Rbcord,  I  include  Secretary  Hodges' 
speech. 

The  speech  follows: 

THK    ACX    or   EXCKLLXNCX 

(Address  by  Secretary  of  Conunerce  Luther 

H.    Hodges    prepared   for   delivery    at    the 

Virginia    Polytechnic    Institute,    Coliseum 

Auditorium.    Blacksburg,    Va..    Thursday, 

April  4,   1963) 

Dr.  Hahn,  it  to  indeed  a  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  yoxir  inauguration  as  our  Nation's 
youngest  president  of  a  land-grant  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning. 

I  want  to  congratulate  both  you  and  the 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  on  thto  timely 
Joining  of  your  destinies.  Together  you 
B3rmbolize,  especially  to  a  member  of  the 
Kennedy  admlntotration,  the  chaltonging 
opportunities  for  achieving  New  Frontiers  at 
excellence  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

By  your  very  youth,  you  represent  the 
future  of  our  country. 

As  an  educator  and  a  scienttot,  you  also 
represent  the  two  farces  which  will  have  the 
greatest  Impact  in  determining  what  the 
future  of  the  United  States  wiU  be. 

But  most  of  aU,  by  yoin  wUlingneas  to 
accept  such  heavy  responslblUtles  at  an  early 
c^ge,  you  embody  our  hopes  for  a  new 
generation  of  men  and  women  who  wUl  be 
educated  to  the  fuUest  extent  of  their  capa- 
bUltles  to  cope  with  the  complexities  and 
chaUenges  of  an  age  of  revolutionary  change. 

Thto  great  educational  Institution  to  also 
symbolic,  both  of  our  past  and  of  our  future. 

As  a  native  of  Virginto  who  grew  up  Just 
across  the  State  line  In  North  Carolina,  I 
know  something  of  what  VPI  has  meant  to 
the  econonolc  progress  of  thto  State  and  of 
thto  whole  region. 

I  have  seen  the  great  change  In  our  Nation 
from  a  largely  agricultural  society  to  the 
greatest  industrial  society  the  world  has  ever 
known.  I  have  seen  our  advance  in  agrlcxil- 
tiu-al  productivity,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  oxu-  land -grant  universities  and  their 
agricultural  extension  services. 

A  century  ago,  the  food  produced  by  one 
farmworker  would  feed  fewer  than  five  per- 
sons. Today,  1  American  farmworker  pro- 
duces enough  food  for  more  than  27  persons. 

I  catmot  imagine  Virginto's  progress,  or 
North  Carolina's  progress,  or  the  rise  of  these 
United  States  to  the  great  nation  we  are 
today,  without  the  enormous  contributions 
of  our  land-grant  coUeges  and  universities 
over  the  past  century. 

I  think  of  thto  whenever  I  hear  Federal 
aid  to  education  denounced  as  a  menace  to 
our  American  S3rstem.  I  think  of  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  KtorrUl  Land-Orant  Act  which 
led  to  the  estabUshment  of  toeae  vital  insti- 
tutions aU  across  our  country. 

Our  primary  educational  obllgatton  to,  ot 
course,  a  local  obligation.  It  resto  on  the 
people  of  every  American  community  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reaoureea  of  tba  oonununlty. 
It  also  resto  on  the  States  according  to  their 
resources. 

But  the  logic  of  the  Morrill  Act  to  as  valid 
today  as  It  was  100  years  ago.     The  Federal 
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OoTemment  has  a  fMroper  Interest  In  sduca- 
tlon.  and  It  has  aa  ohllgation  to  maks  na- 
tional rtaonrees  avallabto  to  a—ura  tlie 
broadcat  po— thle  geographic  dlstrlbutton  at. 
quality  sducatlonal  opportunities  for  ths 
American  people. 

It  has  that  obligation  even  more  urgently 
to<lay.  because  quality  education  has  neTer 
been  more  Important  or  UKire  costly  to  pro- 
vide, from  the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate 
programs  that  must  produce  our  research 
solentlsta  and  engineers  and  our  future 
leaders  In  every  field. 

We  were  the  first  nation  to  realize  that  our 
greatest  resource  lay  in  the  minds  at  our 
people.  We  developed  the  world's  most 
broadly  based  educational  system  to  develop 
that  great  resource. 

And  we  see  the  material  and  social  bene- 
fits of  this  great  Investment  all  around  us. 

But  we  have  only  begun  to  put  the  em- 
phasis on  excellence  that  Is  required  In  this 
Increasingly  complex  technological  age. 

Millions  of  Inadequately  educated  Ameri- 
cans are  finding  that  ther^  Is  no  place  for 
them  In  our  economy.  Their  jobs  are  disap- 
pearing aa  machines  do  more  and  more  of 
the  work  that  reqiilres  only  muscle  power 
and  routine  thinking.  And  many  ot  them 
find  that  tbey  lack  the  basic  educational 
qualifications  for  rapid  retraining  for  more 
skilled  work. 

And  manual  and  unskilled  workers  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  are  being  affected  by  tech- 
nological diange.  Tbousands  of  our  older 
englne«s  are  finding  that  ihey  are  111 
equipped  for  modem  engineering  work. 
Their  training  la  engineering  fundamentals 
was  not  broad  enough  or  deep  enou^.  or 
they  have  failed  to  keep  up  wUh  the  tech- 
nological advances  of  the  last  10.  20,  or  SO 
years. 

We  face  a  masatve  job  o<  educatkm.  re- 
training, and  iq)gradlng  throughout  our 
labor  force.  And  we  face  the  equally  Im- 
portant challenge  ot  educating  all  of  oar 
young  people  ao  that  thay  wlU  be  able  to 
meet  toda]r*s  tal^iar  etandanls  and  be  able 
to  conttmie  their  dereloiunant  to  meet  even 
higher  standards  tamomMV. 

Our  need  for  better  quality  education  at  aU 
levels  Is  a  matter  of  great  national  Impor- 
tance. But  our  need  for  better  educational 
opportunities  at  the  npp^  levels,  eqieclally 
In  engineering,  sdenee.  and  mathematics.  Is 
becoming  crltlcaL 

There  are  two  very  Important  aspects  ot 
this  problem.  On  the  ooe  hand,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  educating  scientists  and  engineers 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  we  are.  Ifore 
than  half  of  their  college  students  are  en- 
rt^ed  In  theee  areas,  and  they  are  turning 
out  mora  than  three  times  as  many  engineers 
each  year  aa  we  are. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  domestic  demand 
for  scientists  and  engineers  for  o\u-  defense 
and  space  programs  Is  taking  up  the  bulk  of 
our  new  talent,  especially  In  tha  area  of 
research  and  development.  Our  civilian  econ- 
omy is  In  danger  of  being  starved  for  new 
talent  to  develop  the  new  technology  which 
Is  necessary  to  underglrd  both  our  military 
and  nonmllltary  efforts. 

This  year  we  expect  to  have  about  30.000 
new  setentlsta  and  mglneera  available  for 
research  and  development  work.  Our  space 
programs  alone  will  require  as,000  ot  these 
additional  reeearch  qMdaUsts.  Only  a  few 
tho^ieanrt  will  be  available  to  expand  reenerfh 
and  development  work  in  all  of  our  dvlllaa 
industry.    This  Is  not  enough. 

More  civilian  reacarch  and  development  to 
absotutaty  e— entlal  U  Amwlcan  Industry  U 
to  Increase  Its  productivity,  and  provide  bet- 
ter .  ineoaiea— wages  and  proAta — for  the 
Amsrleaa  people;  If  American  Industry  U  to 
provide  aa  adequate  technological  base  for 
our  defense  and  space  efforts,  as  well  as  for 
our  civilian  economy;  If  industry  is  to  devek^ 
the   new  and   improved  producu  we  must 


have  for  expanded  domeetlo  oonsumptUm 
and  for  Increased  salee  abroad;  and  If  we  are 
to  be  able  to  compete  In  world  markete  In 
the  future,  both  in  terms  of  price  and  In 
the  quality  of  American  export  goods. 

For  the  time  being,  we  are  still  wen  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  Union  In  total  number  of  sclen- 
tlste  and  engineers,  and  in  the  quality  of  our 
scientific  and  technical  personnel.  Keep  In 
mind  the  astounding  fact  that  90  percent  of 
aU  the  scientists  ever  trained  are  still  living. 
So  our  problem  Is  in  the  future.  If  the  So- 
viets contin\ie  to  educate  aclentlste  in  vast 
numbers,  they  eventually  will  have  as  many 
or  more  good  scientists  and  engineers  than 
we  have. 

Our  emphasis  must  be,  however,  not  only 
on  numbers,  but  even  more  on  expanding 
our  supply  of  top  quality  scientists  and 
engineers  with  advanced  degrees. 

We  also  face  keen  competition  from  other 
western  Indtistrlal  nations  In  this  field  of 
professional  sclentUte  and  engineers. 

Unlike  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
powers  today,  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  Japan  are  not  required  to  devote 
the  bulk  of  their  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  to  defense  and  space  exploration. 
They  are  putting  their  best  talent  Into  de- 
veloping new  Industrial  processes  and  new 
consxmier  products  which  strengthen  their 
domestic  economies  and  improve  their  abil- 
ity to  compete  In  world  markete. 

Of  the  nearly  $17  blUlon  a  year  we  in  the 
United  Stetee  are  spending  on  research  and 
development,  only  about  94  billion  is  spent 
by  American  Industry  for  nonmllltery.  non- 
space  work.  And  of  that  $4  bllUon,  only 
about  t\J&  billion  Is  aimed  at  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  our  economy. 

The  coimtrles  of  Western  Europe  are 
spending  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  their 
gross  national  product  for  civilian  research 
and  development.  West  Germany  has  more 
than  twice  as  many  sclentlste  and  engineers, 
per  1.000  workers  in  their  labor  force,  work- 
ing on  new  constimer  producte  and  new  in- 
dustrial processes,  as  do  we  in  the  United 
Stetes. 

Japan,  which  many  people  still  think  of 
as  an  Imltetor  and  copier  of  western  scien- 
tific and  technical  developmente,  actually 
has  as  high  a  ratio  of  aclenUste  and  engineers 
working  on  Ite  civilian  technology  as  we 
have.  And  their  textile  Industry,  their  civil- 
ian electronics  indiistry.  and  other  Industrlss 
have  been  showing  the  resulte  of  this  high 
qiuOlty  work  by  Japanese  scientists  and 
engineers. 

The  Japanese  have  learned  how  to  get 
twice  as  much  production  from  some  of  their 
textile  machines  as  we  do.  They  have  In- 
troduced  the  first  transistorised  television 
sete  In  our  own  market.  They  have  de- 
veloped automated  ships  which  carry  far 
more  cargo  with  snuUler  crews  than  Ameri- 
can ships. 

American  Indiutry  miist  be  much  more 
alive  to  the  need  for  more  reeearch  and  de- 
velopment work  In  the  civilian  sector  ot 
our  economy.  There  must  be  a  wider  dilTu- 
slon  of  this  work  throughout  Industry,  and 
there  must  be  greater  Industry  support  for 
the  training  of  people  capable  of  doing  this 
work. 

Some  80  percent  of  all  our  Industry  spon- 
sored reeearch  Is  dooe  by  300  companies, 
and  73  percent  In  only  6  Industries. 

Two  of  these  industries,  aerospace  and 
electronioa,  account  for  35  percent  at  the 
indiistry  sponsored  research,  but  their  prod- 
ucte accoimt  for  only  S'i  percent  of  the 
total  prodvctlon  of  goods  and  serrlces  In 
this  country. 

Such  large  industries  as  biUldlng  and  con- 
Btmction.  textiles  and  apparel,  and  food 
processing,  on  the  other  band,  account  tor 
10  percent  ot  our  groai  natlotial  product,  but 
perform  leas  than  4  percent  of  our  privately 
supported   research   and    development. 


Such  Industries  as  building  and  textllM 
are  compoeed  largely  of  relatively  smaU  com- 
panics  that  lack  the  resources  for  significant 
reeearch  programs.  They  lack  not  only  the 
aclenUste  and  engineers  to  do  orlginai  re- 
search, but  often  they  do  not  have  the 
technical  personnel  to  understand  and  adapt 
for  their  own  plante  the  reeearch  and  devel- 
opcnent  work  that  Is  done  in  our  universities. 
TO  help  meet  the  needs  of  such  industries, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  propoeed 
a  new  program  of  contracte  and  grante  to 
Institutions  organised  for  research,  educa- 
tion, or  the  dissemination  of  t^whntirttl  in- 
formation. These  Institutions  can  be  in- 
dxistry  research  organisations  or  universlUcs 
or  other  broadly  based  organlzationa. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  la  to  attack 
technical  problems  comnKui  to  an  entire 
Industry,  and  to  make  the  resulte  of  this  re- 
search readUy  available  to  aU  of  the  com- 
panies in  the  particular  Industry. 

We  also  are  proposing  a  nationwide  uni- 
versity and  Industry  extension  service, 
similar  to  the  agricultural  extension  service 
which  has  stlmulsted  such  a  miracle  of  pro- 
ductivity In  our  farm  economy. 

In  looking  at  one  of  your  bulletins  on 
VPI,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  five  para- 
graphs were  devoted  to  your  agrlcultura]  ex- 
periment stetlons  and  their  extension, work, 
while  only  one  paragraph  noted  yo\ir  en- 
gineering experiment  stetlon  and  Ite  ex- 
tension services. 

I  hope  this  does  not  reflect  the  actual  em- 
phasis here,  but  by  and  large,  throughout 
the  country  including  my  own  Stete  of  Worth 
Carolina,  we  have  failed  to  realize  that  our 
industrial  economy  Is  now  vastly  larger  than 
our  farm  economy.  Indeed,  we  now  have 
almost  as  nuny  biulness  enterprises  in  this 
country  as  we  have  Individual  farms. 

In  recent  years,  agricultural  productivity 
has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
productivity  of  the  indiistrlal  aector  of  our 
economy.  And  both  of  theee  far  exceed 
productivity  Increases  In  the  service  sector 
which  now  employs  more  than  half  of  our 
total  labor  force. 

We  must  give  much  more  attention  to  the 
lagging  sectors  of  our  sconomy  If  we  exfwct 
to  make  the  productivity  gains  that  are 
necessary  for  a  steadily  rising  standard  of 
living  for  the  American  people. 

We  shoxUd  begin  by  giving  much  greater 
attention  to  the  vital  industrial  sector  which 
affecte  the  efllciency  of  our  whole  economy 
and  especially  our  ability  to  compete  In  the 
sale  of  our  manufactured  goods  In  other 
countrlee. 

The  Commerce  Department's  propoeed 
pilot  program  for  more  effective  IndiMtrlal 
extension  servlcee  Is  a  major  step  In  thu 
direction.  Ite  future  growth  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  willingness  of  Industry,  our 
unlversitiee,  and  oxu-  Stete  and  local  gov- 
enunente,  to  join  In  financing  this  effort  to 
Improve  our  civilian  industrial  technology. 

This  program  will  help  us  meet  our  na- 
tional need  for  more  sclentlste  and  engineers, 
especially  In  the  civilian  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy.. It  will  help  by  promoting  better  use 
of  existing  technology  while  we  expand  cna 
scientific  and  technical  manpower.  And  it 
will  help  train  additional  manpower,  espe- 
cially the  people  we  need  who  understend 
Indiistrlal  reeearch  and  development  prob- 
lons.  by  providing  additional  reeearch  pro- 
grams In  association  with  our  universities. 
And  this  program  ofTers  VFT  additional 
challengee  and  opportunltiee  which  I  am 
sure  it  will  accept. 

The  President's  program  for  Improving  our 
educational  system  also  Includea  vitally  1b>- 
portant  provisions  for  increasing  the  number 
of  potential  researchers  who  go  on  to  obtain 
advanced  degrees  in  science  and  engineering. 
We  have  a  serious  shortage  of  top  quality 
people  in  all  fields,  but  perhaps  none  Is  more 
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sarloas  than  the  Aortaga  of  engineers  wltb 
doctor's  degrees. 

Ttteee  are  the  engtneers  whoee  research 
eapabumee  are  IndlspeasaMe  for  the  trana- 
lation  of  oar  edeatlfio  dlseoverlee  Into  prac- 
tical Industrial  technology.  Their  reeearch 
and  design  capabilities  are  our  beet  guarantee 
that  American  teehnologT  win  be  the  envy 
of  the  world  In  the  future  ae  it  has  been  In 
the  past. 

Our  leadership  In  the  world  today  does  not 
depend  upon  our  vast  natural  reeourees  or 
upon  the  slae  of  our  population.  We  are 
the  leader  of  the  world  because  we  are  the 
leader  in  technology.  We  have  the  greatest 
resources  of  trained  brainpower  and  we  have 
done  the  best  job  of  applying  that  brain- 
power to  the  work  at  hand. 

But  we  can  malntein  our  leadership  la  a 
world  In  which  bUIlons  of  people  are  dla- 
oovering  the  poeslbUltles  of  education  only 
If  we  drive  for  q\>allty  and  more  quaUty  la 
our  educational  efforte. 

We  are  entering  an  age  In  which  ezoellenoe 
will  count  as  It  never  has  before,  becauee 
this  excellence  must  be  broadly  shared,  with- 
out In  any  way  Impairing  the  full  develop- 
ment of  our  most  outstendlng  Individuals. 
Ws  must  not  fall  to  develop  this  eaceUence 
In  every  part  of  our  country  and  every  part 
of  our  population.  This  Is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional importance,  but  it  Is  also  Important 
to  ths  people  of  every  Stete  and  every  region 
of  our  country. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
concentration  of  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological resources  \n  a  few  areas  of  the 
country,  primarily  In  California  arotmd  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  and  In 
Massachusstte  around  MTT. 

Our  military  spending  for  research  and 
development  has  procnotad  this  concentra- 
tion of  sclentlfle  and  engineering  manpower 
and  facUltiee — in  the  aircraft  and  missile 
companlee  of  the  Padfle  coast  Stetee  and 
in  the  electronics  companlee  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Stetes. 

But  it  was  the  sdentlflc  resources  of  such 
institutions  as  Cal  l^ch  and  MIT  which 
attracted  many  of  thsss  companlee  and 
stimulated  their  growth  In  the  forefront  of 
sdentlfio  and  techix>loglcaI  development. 

The  unlversltiss  that  had  the  top  eden- 
tlste  and  engineers,  the  universities  which 
were  training  sdentlste  and  engineers  for 
the  advanced  degreee  aeeeeeary  for  research 
and  development,  attracted  the  reeearch 
contracte  and  the  companlee  engaged  In 
reeearch    and    development   work. 

Theee  companies,  in  turn,  have  won  the 
big  defense  production  contracte,  and  have 
devoted  part  of  their  expanding  reeouroea 
to  Improving  the  scientific  capablUtlss  of 
the  unlversitiee  In  their  areae.  One  feeds 
on  the  other. 

This  has  not  been  an  nnmixed  bleeslng 
for  theee  areas,  becauee  military  reeearch 
and  development  Is  not  automatically  trans- 
lateble  into  the  civilian  technology  that  is 
necessary  for  the  healthy  growth  of  con- 
sumer Industries.  And  consumer  Industriee 
are  more  steble  In  their  production  and  em- 
ployment than  defense  industries. 

But  the  Important  leeson  Is  dear:  The  In- 
dostrial  development  of  any  area  in  this 
highly  technical  age  is  going  to  depend  di- 
rectly upon  the  scientific  and  technological 
capabilities  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  that  area. 

The  development  of  this  area  is  going  to 
depend  in  large  measure  on  this  institution, 
on  the  quality  of  ite  instruction,  on  the 
adequacy  of  ite  facUltiee,  and  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  ite  programs  to  the  needs  of  ite 
State,  Ite  region,  and  the  Nation. 

Today.  20  unlversitiee  graduate  two-thirds 
of  all  oxir  people  with  doctor's  degrees.  And 
theee  20  xmlversltles  are  located  in  only  12 
Stetes.  * 

The  remaining  S8  Stetes,  with  half  of  the 
Nation's     population,    produce    only    one- 


quarter  of  our  people  with  the  meet  ad- 
vanced degreea. 

It  Is  astlmated  that  we  aeed  to  develop  at 
least  60  additional  tap  quaUty  graduate  edu- 
cation centers  throughout  the  Nation  to 
meet  our  needs  for  highly  trained  personnel 
In  all  fields. 

VFT  should  be  one  of  those  centers. 

Tour  aim  ahould  be  to  develop  an  educa- 
tional center  aeoond  to  none  in  the  Nation. 
You  should  be  able  to  give  your  studente  the 
opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of 
their  capablUties.  Tou  should  be  able  to 
give  your  Stete  and  your  region,  Ite  Industry 
and  Ita  agriculture,  the  best  university  facili- 
ties that  this  tcehnologleal  age  may  require. 

This  is  the  challenge  the  future  impoeee 
upon  you.  Dr.  Hahn,  upon  your  faculty,  and 
upon  the  members  of  this  great  student  body. 
Tou  should  be  satUfled  with  nothing  less 
than  the  bsst,  and  you  should  be  constentiy 
aware  that  the  beet  today  will  not  be  good 
enough  for  tomorrow. 

To  the  studente  here  today,  let  me  say 
that  your  challenges  will  be  matched  only  by 
your  opportunities  for  self-realization  and 
for  service  to  your  fellow  men  in  this  new 
age  of  rapid  technological  and  social  change. 

Make  the  most  of  your  opportunities  while 
you  are  here.  Learn  to  work  hard  and  effec- 
tively. Arm  yourself  with  understendlng  as 
well  as  knowledge,  with  character  as  well  as 
competence,  and  above  aU,  with  a  lasting 
devotion  to  excellence  in  all  that  you  do. 

It  will  serve  you  well,  and  you  wUl  serve 
well  In  the  futxu'e. 

Thank  you,  and  my  very  best  wishes  to  you 
alL 


The  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprisnif :  A 
ConunemoratiMi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    MKW    TOnK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRB8BNTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  AprU  24, 1963 

Mr.  PARBSTE3N.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hit- 
ler's Invasion  of  Poland  was  the  signal 
for  a  Second  World  War.  it  was  the  sig- 
nal for  treachery  and  deceit,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  collapse  of  the  Balkan 
countries  before  Hitler's  might;  it  was 
also  the  beginning  of  something  far 
more.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  mass 
extermination  of  an  entire  race  of  peo- 
ple, for  the  Jews  of  Poland  were  to  be 
erased  by  methods  even  now  almost  im- 
possible to  comprehend. 

When  the  rictorlous  Germans  first 
marched  Into  Warsaw  in  the  fall  of  1939, 
the  wheels  were  already  beginning  to 
turn  in  the  plan  to  take  care  of  the 
Jewish  problem,  although  very  few 
realized  what  was  in  store.  First  there 
were  the  restrictions:  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  work  for  the  government,  to 
wortc  in  key  industries,  to  bake  bread,  to 
earn  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  to  buy  or  sell  from  any  outsider, 
to  use  public  transportation,  to  possess 
gold  or  Jewelry,  and  ea<^  had  to  wear  a 
distinctive  armband.  How  could  any 
man  be  asked  to  do  these  things?  If 
such  were  to  happten  to  us  we  would  fight 
back.  But  no,  we  have  our  homes,  chil- 
dren, our  past  lives  and  all  that  we  own 
and  hold  dear  to  think  of.  Maybe  we 
must  accept,  because  is  it  not  more  im- 
portant to  survive? 


Next  came  the  ghetto.  An  Jews  had 
to  more  to  a  eertain  part  ot  town,  to 
be  walled  in  ao  as  xtot  to  contaminate 
others  with  thehr  Jewlshness.  They 
could  only  leaTe  their  walled  area  by 
pass,  to  work  In  the  factories  supporting 
the  German  war  effort  Surely  now  is 
the  time  to  stop  pennittin«  ourselves  to 
be  so  pushed  around,  but  wait — we  are 
still  together,  we  are  still  a  family,  and 
we  can  move  all  of  our  possessions  to  the 
new  area.  Living  may  be  more  crowded, 
freedom  even  more  restricted,  but  we 
are  still  alive. 

Some  found  a  chance  to  escape  the 
ugly  city  life  by  going  off  on  a  work  gang, 
into  the  countryside.  The  Germans 
needed  men  to  help  in  the  war  plants. 
At  least  that  is  what  they  said  when, 
first  by  asking  for  volunteers,  then  by 
force,  they  took  whole  families  into  their 
"work  camps."  They  would  suddenly  ar- 
rive at  a  given  section  In  the  ghetto,  call 
all  inhabitants  out  of  the  buildings,  and, 
if  necessary,  drag  them  off  to  the  dis- 
tribution center  for  shipment  to  the 
countryside.  Families  were  broken  up. 
children  torn  from  mothers'  arms,  all 
property  left  behind  was  taken  by  the 
state  to  cover  the  Jewish  debt.  Yet  still, 
in  the  ghetto,  organized  resistance  to 
what  was  happening  could  not  be  started. 
Still  the  people  clung  to  what  they  had 
left,  hoping  that  quotas  for  the  work 
gangs  would  soon  be  filled,  that  they 
would  be  left  alone,  even  if  Isolated  f nun 
the  rest  of  the  city.  After  all.  there  was 
a  shortage  of  factory  workers  within  the 
city,  so  those  who  were  working  for  the 
Germans  or  their  Polish  supporters  felt 
safe  in  their  position. 

Then  rumors  began  to  circulate. 
Those  families  that  were  sent  off  to  the 
work  camps  in  the  countryside — nothiiig 
was  ever  heard  from  them  a^ain.  Spies 
were  sent  out  to  follow  the  trains  of 
misery,  to  learn  what  was  happeninc. 
to  confirm  or  deny  some  stories  that  were 
so  incredible  few  dared  repeat  thpm 
The  spits  went  out,  they  saw.  they  re- 
turned. The  work  camps,  they  were 
death  camps.  The  potentiaJ  workers — 
their  only  work  was  to  strip  off  their 
clothes  and  be  marched  into  the  huge 
communal  showers,  to  be  washed  with 
pwison  gas.  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  to  have  their  bones  cre- 
mated, to  litersdly  disappear  without  a 
trace.  This  was  Hitler's  answer  to  the 
Jewish  problem. 

Back  in  the  Ghetto  of  Warsaw  the 
stories  began  to  circulate  with  more  au- 
thority. As  the  awful  truth  dawned 
some  were  stunned  into  apathy,  but 
others,  many  others,  in  the  agony  of 
their  reality,  broke  down  the  resistance 
to  concerted  action — if  death  was  all 
that  awaited  them,  then  they  would  not 
meet  it  voluntarily,  they  would  fight. 
The  Nazi  occupation  authorities,  and 
their  henchmen,  finally  decided  in  reply 
to  the  insistent  demands  of  Himmler  and 
Hchmann  in  Berlin  to  get  on  with  the 
Job,  that  the  remaining  Jews  tn  the 
ghetto  were  to  be  inarched  out  to  the 
distribution  centers,  to  be  prepared  for 
shipment  to  the  countryside,  to  annihila- 
tion. Word  of  this  intent  was  received  in 
the  ghetto.    Time  had  eome  to  resist. 
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It  was  Passover.  It  was  the  time  when 
Jews  the  world  over  remember  the  lot 
of  their  people  in  Egypt  under  the  Phar- 
aohs, when  Ood  sent  down  his  plagues 
upon  the  Egyptians,  when  all  the  first 
bom  of  the  coimtry  suffered  death,  only 
the  Jews  remaining  imtouched.  It  was 
the  time  of  year  when  one  remembered 
Moses  leading  his  people  as  the  Red  Sea 
parted,  and  they  beheld  before  them 
freedom  in  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
But  this  was  the  evening  of  April  18. 
1943,  the  Jewish  ghetto  quarter  of  War- 
saw. There  was  no  Moses  to  lead  these 
people  to  freedom,  only  their  dedication 
and  courage  could  give  them  honor. 
There  was  hope  at  least  for  a  brief 
quiet  time  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with 
prayer  and  the  breaking  of  unleav- 
ened bread.  Not  even  this  small  hope 
was  answered.  The  word  spread  quickly, 
the  Germans  were  coming,  they  were 
marching  to  the  walls.  It  was  time  to 
prepare  a  greeting  for  them. 

And  what  a  greeting  it  was.  Hand 
grenades,  gunfire,  liquid  fire,  fists,  and 
stones.  The  SS  men  were  taken  un- 
awares, they  fell  back,  leaving  many 
dead  in  their  wake.  It  was  long  in  com- 
ing and  they  had  suffered  through  un- 
speakable indignities,  but  the  time  had 
arrived — the  pec^le  of  the  Ohetto  were 
in  revolt. 

Nazi  armies  returned,  and  were  driven 
back  again.  Ammunition  of  the  ghetto 
fighters  was  running  low,  they  were  driv- 
en undergToimd  into  bunkers,  or  hide- 
outs in  attics  of  buildings,  yet  the  fight 
went  on.,  During  the  day  they  hid  out 
in  cramped  quarters  without  water  and 
with  little  food.  At  night  the  streets 
were  theirs,  and  they  used  the  time  to 
strengthen  their  positions. 

Then  disaster  struck.     The  Germans 
set  fire  to  the  entire  area,  burning  the 
fighters  from  their  attic  cover;  all  sup- 
plies were  cut  off,  there  was  no  water, 
no  food,  the  women  and  children  had  to 
remain  underground  all  the  time.  Some, 
men   and   women,   with   spirits  broken, 
marched   out  to  the   Germans  to  stir- 
render,  the  others  held  out.    They  held 
out   against   constant  attack  from  the 
ground  and  air,    against    hunger    and 
thirst,  against  fear  of  death  yet  fear  of 
not  dying  before  the  Naris  got  hold  of 
them.    On  May  8  the  Germans  launched 
a  concentrated   attack   on   the   central 
bunker  containing  the  headquarters  op- 
eration.   All  200  defenders.  Including  the 
core  of  the  leadership,  were  killed  or 
committed    suicide    to    avoid    capture. 
Still,  some  held  out  to  the  end  of  May, 
a  small  group  of  heroic  men  and  women. 
They  held  out  even  longer  than  did  Po- 
land   herself   against   the    German    in- 
vaders.   Finally,  after  almost  the  entire 
ghetto  area  had  been   flattened,   with 
only  8  buildings  still  standing,  resistance 
was  broken.    Of  the  40.000  Jews  in  the 
ghetto  at  the  beginning  of  the  fighting 
only  a  few  hundred  were  left  to  filter  out, 
some  through  the  gas-filled  sewers,  to 
continue  fighting  in  the  forests. 

The  revolution  had  been  broken,  but 
the  spirit  and  heroism  of  the  partici- 
pants, the  faith  which  made  them  with- 
stand such  torture,  these  are  not  for- 
gotten.   The  State  of  Israel  today,  and 
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the  fact  of  its  existence,  stands  as  a  liv- 
ing and  dynamic  monument  to  the 
heroic  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  who 
laid  down  their  lives  for  life — for  futtire 
life  in  freedom  from  persecution  of  their 
people. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  heroic 
uprising  of  the  Jews  in  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  against  their  Nasi  persecutors, 
let  us  remember  with  awe  their  heroism, 
let  us  not  forget  what  they  were  fighting 
against,  let  us  honor  with  our  prayers 
the  memory  of  their  deeds,  and  in  doing 
this,  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  of  the  freedoms  denied  to 
them. 


Science  and  Sodal  Problems — Speedi  of 
the  Honorable  Georfe  P.  Miller  of 
Calif  orsia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF  CAUFOKNI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  24.  1963 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  we  are  expe- 
riencing a  period  of  exciting  technologi- 
cal change.  Through  the  advances  of 
modem  science,  we  live  in  a  world  which 
has  greater  wealth  and  greater  potential 
than  ever  before. 

But  does  this  increased  wealth,  does 
this  increased  knowledge,  and  do  these 
new  horizons  mean  that  we  have 
achieved  material  security?  Are  they 
true  indicators  of  our  national  strength? 

This  is  the  critical  problem  to  which 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  esteemed 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  addressed  himself  re- 
cently at  the  Dimsmuir  House  Confer- 
ence on  Space  Science  and  Urban  Life 
in  Oakland,  Calif.  And.  it  is  a  problem, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  which  we  must  all  be 
concerned. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Congressman  Miller,  so  incisively 
pointed  out  in  his  talk : 

I  think  one  of  the  moet  pressing  needs  of 
America  Is  the  application  of  Its  scientific 
research  and  development  resources  to  the 
solution  of  the  human  problems  that  weigh 
the  human  balance  scale  opposite  ourselves, 
that  contain  within  them  the  possible  threat 
of  our  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Dunsmuir  House  Confer- 
ence with  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Congressman  Miller,  and  I  believe  that 
after  reading  his  remarks,  our  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  congratulating  him  on  his 
timely  and  thoughtful  address. 

The  speech  follows: 

RxiCAUca  or  rax  Honobablx  Okokck  P.  Mil- 
LZB  OF  California.  Chaikman,  Committks 
ON  Scmrcc  and  Astronaittics,  Housk  or 
Reprkskntativks.  Before  the  Space  Sci- 
ENCX  AND  Urban  Life  Conference.  Dtjns- 
iraiR  HOT7SE,  Oakland,  Calif.,  March  28. 
1963 

I  am  honored  Indeed  to  be  here  with  you 
today  and  to  be  In  the  company  of  ntch  dis- 
tinguished   gentlemen    as    Dr.    Newell,    Ur. 


Wyatt  and  Mr.  Llngle.  three  of  NASA's  out- 
standing officials. 

I  must  admit  that  at  first  blanch.  I  was 
somewhat  appalled  by  the  possible  ramlflca- 
Uona  of  the  subject  I  am  to  discuss  this 
morning,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  areas 
of  naUonal  Interest  and  needs  where  scien- 
tific research  and  development  do  not  some- 
where play  an  Integral  part  except  In  Con- 
gress. 

Incidentally,  I  have  often  wished  that 
the  uncertainties,  the  unknowns  of  politics 
and  of  legislative  government  could  be  ex- 
plored and  solved  by  research  tools  that  are 
as  precise  as  those  scientists  have  to  work 
with.  What  a  boon  It  would  be  if  tariff  and 
tax  problems  could  be  solved  neatly  and  con- 
clusively by  mathematical  formula. 

How  wonderful  It  would  be  if  the  conflict- 
ing interests  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in 
the  equitable  distribution  of  sheU  fish  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  cotdd  be  resolved  by 
computers.  I  taaun  you  that  if  such  things 
were  possible,  the  serenity  of  my  dally  life 
In  Congress  would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

It  would  be  entirely  pretentious  for  me 
to  identify  and  describe  in  specific  detali 
research  problems  that  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  our  country.  But  I  think  It  Is  cer- 
tainly quite  possible  to  Identify,  In  terms 
of  human  needs,  some  pressing  problems  that 
deserve  much  more  attenUon  from  the  scien- 
tific community  than  they  are  presently  re- 
ceiving. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the  eventual 
satUfactlon  of  human  needs,  both  phlloeopn- 
Ical  and  material,  is  the  only  ultimate  end 
of  all  science,  research,  and  technology. 
I  include  technology  here  solely  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  It  is  through  technology 
that  sclentlflc  knowledge  most  often  can  be 
translated  Into  goods  or  power. 

Now,  I  want  to  concentrate  for  a  moment 
on  the  word  "need."  No  doubt  there  are 
as  many  different  interpretations  of  that 
word  as  there  are  points  of  view.  Kvery 
fncet  of  our  society  that  depends  more  or 
less  upon  science  and  engineering  for  its 
continued  existence  contributes  to  the  over- 
all demand  for  new  research  products. 

Hence,  the  research  needs  of  this  country 
can  be  best  understood  or  analyzed  in  terms 
of  the  effect,  the  stimulus  to  respond  there- 
by injected  Into  our  scientific  conununity. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  es- 
timated recently  that  a  total  of  $17.8  billion 
was  spent  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
private  Industry  for  research  and  develop- 
ment during  1962.  It  Is  quite  apparent  to 
me  that  regardless  of  whether  or  not  private 
or  public  money  was  spent,  the  expenditure 
of  $17.8  billion  was  hardly  done  at  random. 
It  Is  obvious  that  funding  of  such  scope 
had  to  be  directed  toward  acquiring  specific 
knowledge  to  satisfying  specific  needs,  or  for 
exploration  to  determine  what  our  research 
producU  will  be  In  the  foreseeable  future 
No  one  will  question  that  this  era,  these 
unprecedented  times  of  truly  global  conflicts 
and  convulsive  expressions  of  surging  na- 
tionalism will  be  known  as  the  age  of  science 
and  technology.  This  will  be  the  label  of  the 
historian  who  has  neatly  divided  the  past 
Into  tidy  divisions. 

But  we  are  not  blessed  with  a  historical 
view  of  the  present;  our  full  course  has 
not  yet  been  run.  We  can  only  look  at  the 
wealth  we  hold  in  our  hands,  the  riches  that 
surround  us  and  then  decide  whether  or  not 
science  and  technology  has  up  to  now  ful- 
filled all  our  needs. 

We  are  housed  better,  fed  better  with  more 
variety,  clothed  better,  and  entertained  more 
than  any  ftther  people  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

We  have  unprecedented  means  of  com- 
munications. We  have  at  our  command  in- 
dustrial power  and  energy  that  exceeds  any 
other  nation  on  earth. 

Our  society  has  been  made  far  more  anti- 
septic  through   medical   research   than   any 


other,  and  hence  prolonged  our  productive 
Uvea.  We  have  through  applied  research, 
achieved  greater  leisure  than  has  ever  been 
known  before  by  so  many. 

Has  science  and  technology  satisfied  our 
needs?  If  you  limit  them  to  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  security,  then  of  course,  far 
beyond  any  expectation. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  that  science,  engineer- 
ing, technology  actually  ta  and  has  been 
preoccupied  as  much  with  our  desires  as  with 
our  needs. 

I  admit  to  a  certain  uneasiness,  however, 
to  a  sense  of  \ins\irenes8,  when  I  contemplate 
all  that  we  have.  Have  we  really  achieved 
material  security?  Are  all  our  symbols  of 
wealth  and  well-being  true  Indicators  of  our 
national  strength? 

Win  our  future  vigor,  security,  and  ad- 
vancement as  a  people  be  assiu«d  by  the  use 
we  are  now  making  of  our  science  and  tech- 
nology? Or  have  we  built  for  ourselves 
through  research  and  its  applications  a  lotus 
land  where  we  have  become  so  preoccupied 
with  enhancing  our  own  material  well-being, 
our  national  ego,  that  the  human  Uls  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  tend  to  become  remote  and 
unreal? 

The  people  of  this  world  have  always  been 
generaUy  divided  between  the  "haves"  and 
the  "have  note."  All  conflicts  between  peo- 
ples are  directly  or  indirectly  rooted  in  this 
division.  It  lies  at  the  original  foundation 
of  the  causes  for  the  Ideological  clash  of  to- 
day, of  state  control  versus  private  enter- 
prise, communism  versus  free  society. 

In  all  ages,  including  our  own,  the  "have 
nots"  have  far  outnumbered  the  "haves." 
The  advancement  of  technology  of  other 
eras,  as  primitive  as  it  may  seem  now,  made 
possible  the  Isolated  development  of  culture 
and  civilization  out  of  a  sea  of  barbarism. 

It  seems  tragically  paradoxical  that  the 
results  of  that  very  same  technological  ad- 
vancement seems  often  to  have  led  to  gross 
national  self-indulgence,  to  have  Insulated 
eventually  a  relatively  few  people  from  the 
harsh  and  unequivocal  facts  of  life  and 
death  that  confronted  dally  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. 

And  it  has  been  the  hungry,  the  homeless, 
and  the  harried  who  have  been  the  wit- 
nesses, often  the  agents  of  the  downfall  and 
the  destruction  of  empires. 

Thus,  the  fact  today  of  more  than  a  bil- 
lion Ullterate  people  must  have  some  mean- 
ing for  us.  The  fact  that  more  than  half 
the  peoples  of  the  world  exist  on  diets  sig- 
nificantly below  minimum  standards  for 
good  health  must  have  some  import  to  our 
future. 

The  fact  that  insurance  statistics  assign 
to  us  an  average  longevity  of  65  or  more  as 
opposed  to  less  than  30  for  substantial  por- 
tions of  the  world  population  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  none  of  our  concern. 

We  dare  not  Ignore  historical  precedent, 
not  if  we  look  beyond  the  period  Immediately 
ahead  of  us  to  the  next  25  years  or  beyond. 

Just  consider  the  nature  of  the  world  we 
live  in  today.  One  part  is  divided  into  two 
hostile  armed  camps,  the  other  composed  of 
Impotent  but  watchful  bystanders  who  ex- 
pect to  become  eventually  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  East- West  conflict,  no  matter  the  out- 
come. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China, 
both  of  which  came  into  being  out  of  the 
desperation  of  millions  of  hopeless,  destitute 
people,  are  on  the  march.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  slnglemlndedness  of  their  objective 
to  acquire  in  any  way  expedient  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  world's  goods  and  power. 

Their  assault  upon  the  West  will  continue 
to  receive  a  major  Impetus  from  the  clamor 
of  their  people  for  a  better  life.  And  there 
are  many,  many  sympathetic  ears  elsewhere 
in  the  world  who  are  not  unmoved  or  In- 
different to  what  they  hear. 

The  point  Is  this;  I  think  one  of  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  America  Is  the  application 


of  Its  Klentiflc  research  and  dey«Iopment  rt- 
souroee  to  the  solution  of  the  human  prob- 
lems that  weigh  the  himaan  balance  scale  op- 
posite ourselves,  that  contain  within  them 
the  possible  threat  of  our  destruction. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  the  United  States 
has  for  many  years  poured  out  tremendous 
resources  to  build  and  strengthen  the  econ- 
omies of  nations  all  over  the  world  in  order 
to  eliminate  breeding  grounds  of  commu- 
nism and  to  create  political  stability.  Since 
1946.  we  have  sent  abroad  more  than  tlOO 
billion  in  the  form  of  all  types  of  assistance. 
This  Is  in  addition  to  the  beneficial  Impact 
of  expenditures  for  such  Joint  efforts  as 
UNESCO,  NATO,  SKATO  and  our  own  mili- 
tary establlsbments. 

Our  dollars  and  resources  have  been  the 
major  factor  in  the  rebuilding  of  Europe 
and  Japan.  We  have  helped  nation  after 
nation,  new  and  old.  In  every  part  of  the 
world  to  survive  the  economic,  political  and 
natural  disasters  that  have  occurred  since 
1945  with  food,  technical  assistance,  and 
credit. 

American  people  have,  and  are  right  now, 
risking  thrtr  lives  and  sometimes  losing 
them  in  Asia  in  order  to  prevent  chaos,  and 
alleviate  human  misery.  We  have  many 
such  people  as  Dr.  Tom  Dooley  working  un- 
sung and  unknown  to  bring  hope  and  relief 
to  millions  of  people  In  Asia,  Africa  and 
South  America. 

Surely,  we  have  sent  out  technical  advisers 
of  all  kinds  to  teach  people  how  to  cope 
vrtth  their  own  unique  problems  of  food. 
Clothing,  shelter  and  health.  We  have  oper- 
ating now  the  Peace  Corps,  a  bright  but 
relatively  small  effort,  that  has  achieved 
from  all  reports  promising  results. 

But  as  great  and  as  noble  as  these  efforts 
are.  and  as  vitally  Important  as  they  are  In 
countering  the  subversion  of  the  Conunu- 
nlst  bloc,  they  are  primarily  corrective,  not 
preventive  measures.  We  have  sent  out  our 
foods,  machines,  and  some  talents.  But  have 
we  really  sent  them  the  knowledge  to  attack 
the  basic  causes  for  their  misery? 

Suppose,  for  Instance,  we  mounted  a  major 
effort  to  find  a  means  by  which  malaria  could 
be  as  effectively  eliminated  from  Asia  and 
South  America  and  Africa  as  we  have  elimi- 
nated smallpox  or  typhoid  fever  from  Amer- 
ica. Think  of  the  human  resources,  the 
economic  force  that  would  be  released  for 
effective  and  constructive  work  In  those 
politically  unstable  areas. 

Suppose  that  we  mobilized  ovir  scientific 
resources  to  produce  insecticides  to  wipe  out 
permanently  the  locust  plagues  that  an- 
nually threaten  millions  of  people  with 
famine.  Would  that  not  make  them  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  blandishments  of  conunu- 
nlsm? 

Suppose  we  effectively  attacked  the  prob- 
lem of  illiteracy  by  the  adaption  through  re- 
search of  communication  technologies  in 
which  we  already  lead  the  world.  Would  not 
the  effectiveness  of  our  program  to  broadcast 
the  messages  of  freedom,  the  dignity  of  man, 
government  by  law.  not  men  eventually  be 
magnified  many  times  over? 

You  might  say,  "We  are  doing  these  things 
now."  Yes,  we  are.  But  in  what  fashion? 
Relatively  in  dribs  and  drabs.  We  have  not 
as  yet  on  a  national  basis  decided,  not  only 
for  political  reasons,  not  only  for  economic 
reasons,  but  for  practical,  pressing  human 
reasons  to  mobilize  our  research  to  attack 
these  ills. 

It  Is  entirely  consistent  with  the  history 
of  our  country  that  the  scientific  community 
should  be  assigned  such  a  critical  and  vital 
role.  And  I  firmly  believe  that  the  Biblical 
promise  of  the  hundredfold  return  for  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  applies  equally  to  na- 
tions as  well  as  individuals. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  our 
technological  leadership  of  the  free  world  Is 
based  on  an  unmatched  ability  to  translate 


Into  practical  terms  the  results  of  research. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  our  special 
forte.  It  has  t>een  a  unique  fores  in  the 
hands  of  our  people.  It  has  been  the  Imprl- 
naatxu-  of  progress  and  dynamic  energy.  It 
has  supplied  a  momentum  to  our  society 
that  has  carried  this  Nation  through  vicis- 
situdes that  have  perverted  or  destroyed 
nations  of  our  times  and  the  past. 

Our  problem,  then  is  to  maintain  that 
momentimi,  to  preserve  that  strength  of  that 
unique  force,  through  those  who  will  come 
after  us.  It  Is  our  task  to  make  sure  that 
our  scientific  research  will  continue  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  world. 

This  Nation  Is  faced  with  the  never-ending 
problem  of  developing  scientific  and  tech- 
nical people  of  greater  and  greater  compe- 
tence, to  meet  the  challenges  such  as  those 
I  have  JUBt  outlined. 

It  Is  true,  as  you  well  know,  that  the 
current  programs  we  have  undertaken,  best 
Illustrated  by  our  space  program,  are  de- 
manding numbers  of  well-trained  scientists 
and  engineers  that  threaten  to  strain  oxu- 
resources  of  competent  people. 

Our  urgent  need  for  well-trained  scien- 
tists, technicians,  and  engineers  has  already 
been  reflected  In  educational  Institutions 
throughout  the  country  from  the  primary 
grades  through  the  graduate  degree  level. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  by  educators 
to  establish  rigorous  and  demanding  cur- 
ricula In  our  universities  and  secondary 
BchoolB.  We  have  clearly  understood  the 
threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  parity, 
both  economic  and  military,  by  increasing 
manyfold  the  numbers  of  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  available  to  the 
Soviet  economy.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact 
that  following  World  War  H.  the  Soviet  edu- 
cational effort  received  such  concentrated 
emphasis  that  today,  Rvissla  Is  producing 
two  to  three  times  as  many  scientists  and 
technicians  as  we  are.  And  there  Is  no 
question  that  the  Soviet  Union  fully  Intends 
to  accelerate  further  its  educational  pro- 
grams. 

But  what  kind  of  scientists  or  engineers 
are  the  Russian  Institutions  producing?  Do 
these  people  match  our  image,  our  concep- 
tion of  what  professionally  trained  people 
should  be:  Well  developed  professionally. 
Intellectually,  and  culturally? 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  see  in  the 
average  Soviet  product  of  today  a  very  well- 
trained  individual  who  has  been  neglected 
In  the  development  of  those  human  quali- 
ties that  would  permit  him  the  intellectual 
freedom  to  seek  out  and  recognize  absolute 
truth.  And  It  is  truth,  and  the  ability  to 
relate  that  truth  to  human  progress  that  is 
the  credo  of  science. 

We,  in  buttressing  otir  defenses  against 
the  onslaught  of  Soviet  technology  must  not 
go  the  same  route  as  have  the  Russians. 
We  must  not  through  oiu:  competitive  In- 
stincts, and  because  of  the  urgencies  of  our 
days,  limit  or  Ignore  the  need  for  the  philo- 
sophical development  of  our  students. 

President  Barnaby  C.  Keeney  of  Brown 
University  expressed  his  thoughts  quite  elo- 
quently on  this.    He  said: 

**There  Is  no  question  but  that  advance- 
ments In  science  and  technology  have  a 
greater  immediate  utility  in  the  interna- 
tional and  national  situation  in  which  we 
exist  today.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
shape  of  our  lives  in  the  future,  and  our 
whole  attitude  toward  life  wlU  be  strongly 
formed  by  our  achievements  or  lack  thereof 
in  the  arts  and  humanities." 

Pormer  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Sterling  M.  McMurrln  concurs  with  Presi- 
dent Keeney  by  saying: 

"The  need  for  superior  attainment  in  the 
sciences  to  guarantee  our  national  security 
in  the  face  of  grave  international  crises  has 
long   been  recognized   by  most  Americans. 
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There  Is  an  eqxul  need  for  superior  attain- 
ment on  a  very  broad  scale  In  the  arts  and 
hiunanltlas  it  Americans  generally  are  to 
gain  a  full  imderstandlng  of  their  rich  cul- 
tural heritage  and  a  genuine  oommltment  to 
their  Ideals  of  Individual  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity.  Only  with  such  undersUnd- 
Ing  and  such  commitment  on  the  part  of  all 
of  Its  citizens  will  this  Nation  have  the  re- 
Boxirces  In  personal  and  public  creatlveneas 
and  coiuuge  to  meet  successfully  the  con- 
tinuing international  struggle  between  free- 
dom and  tyranny." 

We  must  continue  to  produce  people  who 
have  been  well-grounded,  who  have  been 
trained  how  to  think,  how  to  use  their 
minds,  and  how  to  apply  their  talents. 

Here  we  are  free  from  Oovemment  limi- 
tations of  career  choices  and  our  graduates 
from  higher  institutions  find  their  own  niche 
in  our  economy.  Here  individual  talents 
whether  in  the  sciences,  humanities  or  the 
arts,  have  the  equal  opportunity  to  become 
f\illy  developed  and  refined. 

Their  usefulness  has  been  limited  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  our  economy  can  utilize 
them.  Thus  it  is  extremely  heartening  to 
me  to  realize  that  in  our  national  commu- 
nity, characterized  by  dignified  freedom  of 
choice,  we  have  achieved  the  highest  levels 
of  scientific  and  technological  accomplish- 


ment in  history.  And  it  has  been  our  educa- 
tional institutions  that  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  that  achievement. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  to  foster  and 
encourage  in  every  way  poaalble  the  breadth 
and  depth  we  try  to  maintain  In  our  »p- 
proach  to  educatlcm.  We  need  and  must 
continue  to  produce  greater  numbers  of  peo- 
ple of  higher  scholastic  achievement.  And 
they  must  come  from  all  the  disciplines,  not 
Just  from  science  and  engineering. 

Scientific  reeearch  is  neither  good  nor  evil 
by  itself.  It  is  the  use  that  men  make  of 
it  that  dictates  the  nature  of  ite  effect.  And 
it  is  seldom  the  scientist  who  decides  what 
use  will  be  made  of  his  handiwork. 

This  is  in  the  hands  of  others  who  will 
dictate  whether  scientific  achievement  Is  to 
be  a  blessing  or  a  ctirse.  It  is  the  systems 
under  which  people  work  and  live  that  will 
enable  or  pervert  technology. 

The  use  men  make  of  science  is  not  gov- 
erned by  science.  It  Is  governed  by  men's 
philosophical  and  moral  judgments.  It  is 
repugnant  for  me  to  contemplate  a  society 
in  which  scientists  are  cultural  paupers.  I 
am  repelled  by  the  thought  of  responsible 
men  not  thoroughly  aware  of  the  power  sci- 
ence gives  them.  The  thought  of  a  system 
in  which  science  and  technology  has  been 
glorified  to  the  point  where  it  becomes  the 
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end  objective  rather  than  the  means  to  a 
greater  and  nobler  end,  the  advancement 
of  human  progress.  U  an  anathema  to  me 

The  baaic  Integrity  of  our  scientific  com- 
munity U  an  indespensable  characteristic 
or  this  Nation.  It  U  here  that  the  scientific 
leaders  of  our  generation  have  been  able  to 
find  the  Intellectual  climate  in  which  to  do 
their  best  work.  Need  I  cite  Einstein.  Perml 
Seaborg.  Von  Karman.  Lawrence  and  TeUer' 
to  name  only  a  very  few? 

Thus.  I  say  our  research  needs  are  cen- 
tered by  circiunstance.  by  logic,  and  by  his- 
torical precedent  in  the  elimination  (rf  those 
human  ills  that  Infect  more  than  half  the 
world's  p<^\UaUon.  In  all  practicality  and 
in  aU  conscience,  we  cannot  ignore  that  task 
if  we  are  not  to  violate  the  moral  basis  upon 
which  this  NaUon  was  founded.  And  we 
owe  to  our  chUdren.  to  the  generations  to 
come  the  opportimlty  to  assume  responsibil- 
ity, such  as  that  we  now  shoulder,  by  which 
future  challenges  to  the  rights  oT  man  can 
be  courageously  and  willingly  accepted. 

Scientific  progress  in  the  United  States, 
whether  in  Oovemment  or  in  Industry  will 
be  the  direct  reflection  of  the  men  and  wom- 
en who  wUl  lead  or  support  it.  It  wUl  be  you 
and  I.  however,  who  will  be  responsible  in 
great  measure  whether  our  memory  will  be 
blessed  or  damned. 
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SENA1I 

Thursday,  April  25, 1963 

(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
April  24.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  in  executive  session 
at  12  o'cloclc  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  salvation,  for  a 
sense  of  whose  presence  our  restless 
spirits  ever  yearn,  for  these  moments 
we  would  hush  our  busy  thoughts  to 
silence  as  we  seek  to  discern  Thy  will. 

"Mid  all  the  trafDc  of  the  ways. 
Turmoils  without,  within. 
Make  in  our  hearts  a  quiet  place 
And  come  and  dwell  therein. 

For  void  of  Thee,  all  is  vanity  and  life 
itself  is  barren,  Joyless,  robbed  of  its 
wonder,  its  dignity,  and  its  beauty. 

Even  as  draining  duties,  tied  to  the 
Nation's  welfare,  demand  the  utmost  in 
time  and  energy  of  Thy  servants  here, 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  world  unseen 
more  real  than  the  tangible  things 
about  us.  may  there  come  to  our  quest- 
ing spirits  light  out  of  darkness,  peace 
out  of  discord,  strength  out  of  struggle, 
forgiveness  out  of  guilt,  and  faith  out 
of  fear. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEESS 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  UX.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  C<Hn- 
mlttee  on  Finance : 

Alfred  C.  Dumouchel,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  collector  of  customa  for  cuatoma  collec- 
tion district  No.  6.  with  headquartera  at 
Providence.  RJ. 

Bjr  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worka: 

Prank  K.  Smith,  of  Miaaiaalppl.  to  be  a 
membw  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Xix* 
Tenneaaee  Vauey  Authority. 

OIX MS 


NOMINATIONS— NEW  REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  new  reports  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  proceed  to  state  the  new  reports  oa 
the  Executive  Calendar. 


CIVIL   SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  L.  J.  Andolsek,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  for  the  term 
of  6  years  expiring  March  1.  1969. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Charles  B.  Fulton,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  Ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundiy  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  post- 
master nominations  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  postmaster  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  frcrni  Arkansas  has  shown  such 
an  active  and  personal  interest  in  the 
postmaster  nominations  which  have  been 
considered  and  confirmed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
legislative  business  was  transacted: 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsncLD.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, April  24.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Utiited  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  2440)  to 
authorize  appropriaticxis  during  fiscal 
year  1964  for  procurement,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes: 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Blr.  VnrsoN.  Mr. 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  PHiLBm. 
Mr.  HiBKRT.  Mr.  Arkbtds,  Mr.  Gavin,  and 
Mr.  NoRBLAD  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

HJl.  12.  An  act  to  Increase  the  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  phjralclana,  dentists,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  5338.  An  act  to  enact  the  Uniform 
Ck>mm«x:lal  Code  for  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purpoaea. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFE31RED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  12.  An  act  to  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties for  training  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
professional  public  health  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  5338.  An  act  to  enact  the  Uniform 
Conunerclal  Code  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  MAMsriiLD,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE     MEErXNGS     DURING 
SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  request  of  Mr.  Pastorx  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical   and   Space   Sciences  and 
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the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judld- 
ary  were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
seecion  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  reqiuet  of  Mr.  Mansvikld,  and  by 
vmanlmous  consent,  the  Iferchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Cmnmlttee  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  understand  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  intends  to  make,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business,  a  point  of 
order  dealing  with  the  constitutionality 
of  the  nominations  of  incorporators  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  It 
is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership  at  that 
time  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  and  myself.  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  to  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  that 
it  will  be  a  live  quorum.  We  hope  all 
Senators  will  be  on  the  floor  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  quorum  call,  because  at 
that  Ume  an  announconent  will  be  made 
In  regard  to  the  business  which  will  be 
pending  at  that  time. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Ra>OKr    ON    Tbansfkb    of    Reskakch    and 

DSTKLOPUSMT       PUNOS,       NATIONAL       AEKO- 

NAXmCS  AND  Spack  Aoministkation 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Spcu:e  Admlnlatra- 
tlon,  Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  transfer  of  fiscal  year  1962  re- 
search and  development  fimds  to  the  fiscal 
year  1962  construction  of  facilities  appropria- 
tion for  the  revised  construction  of  the  liquid 
hydrogen  facility  at  the  Marshall  Space 
Plight  Center;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 
Rkpokt  on  Officers  Assigned  to  Permanent 
DuTT  IN  THE  Executive  Euiment  of  the 
Ant  PoKCE  at  the  Skat  of  Government 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce. 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  as  of  March 
31,  1963,  2,196  officers  were  assigned  or  de- 
tailed to  permanent  duty  in  the  executive 
element  of  the  Air  Force  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

REIMBtTRSEMENT     OF     THE     TREASUBT     BY     THE 

Panama  Canal  Company 
A  letter  from  the  president,  Panama  Canal 
Company,  Balboa  Heights,  C.Z.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  reimbursement  of  the  Treasury 
by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  the  an- 
nuity paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Servlcee. 

Attdit  Report  on  Washington  National 

Airport 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Washington 
National  Airport,  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
fiscal  years  1959-61  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


AMsmMSNT  or  AumoaxzATiON  To  Afpro- 
priate  Monet  for  Maimtrnamce  and  Op- 
eration OF  ExFBRncsirrAL  Stations  of 
Department  or  the  Interior 

A  letter  from  tha  Acttog  Saervtary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leglalatlon  to  amend  the  authorization  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  three  experimental  stations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Amemdmemt  of  Section  1871,  Trnx  28. 
UNrrEO  States  Code,  To  Increase  Certain 
Allowances  of  Grand  and  Petit  Jurors 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Administrative 
OfRce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  1871  of  title  28,  U.S.  Code, 
to  increase  the  per  diem  and  subsistence, 
and  limit  mileage  allowances  of  grand  and 
petit  Jurors  (with  an  accompanying  paper): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rfport  of  National  lN«rrrrtrrE  of  Arts  and 
Letters 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  New 
York,  N.Y..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Institute,  for  the  year  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

"Senate  Joint   Memorial  9 
"Joint  memorial  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  concerning  taxation 
"Whereas  during  the  past  30  years  the  pro- 
portion of  each  dollar  of  taxes  paid  by  resi- 
dents of  the  State  of  Colorado  has  changed 
from  a  ratio  of  77  percent  for  State  and  local 
government    purposes    and    23    percent    for 
Federal  Government  puiposes  to  a  ratio  of 
73  percent  for  Federal  Government  purposes 
and  27  percent  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment piirposes;  and 

"Whereas  in  many  Instances  the  tax 
structures  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments result  In  dual  taxation  upon  the  same 
class  of  transaction,  especially  In  the  field 
of  transfer  of  property  by  gift  or  by  devise; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  tax  structure  is 
complicated  by  the  allowance  of  numerous 
exemptions,  exclusions,  exceptions,  and  cred- 
its, which  are  available  to  some  taxpayers 
but  unavailable  to  others,  whereby  the  bxir- 
den  of  Federal  taxation  Is  not  eqxUtably 
borne  by  all  taxpayers,  even  in  cases  where 
their  gross  income  is  precisely  equal:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  44th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado  {the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  herein ) , 
That  we  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado  respectfully 
make  application  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  under  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  call 
a  constitutional  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  limiting  the 
amount  of  tax  that  may  be  levied  and  col- 
lected by  the  United  States  of  America  on 
the  net  income  of  any  person,  except  in  time 
of  grave  national  emergency  so  declared  by 
tlM  Congress,  and  to  permit  a  fair  and  more 
scientific  approach  to  the  levying  of  taxes 


and  the  division  thereof  between  the  Federal 
and  local  governments,  and  to  prohibit  in- 
come tax  avoidance  now  and  In  the  future, 
and  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Oovernment 
from  levying  any  tax.  duty,  or  excise,  upon 
the  transfer  of  property  upon  or  in  contem- 
plation of  death  or  by  way  of  gift;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Readved.  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
memorial  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  from  this  State. 

"Robert  L.  Knous, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Mildred    H.    Cresswell, 

"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"John   D.   VANDKmHOOF, 
"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatifes. 
"Donald   H.   Henderson, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent - 
titles." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Slate  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Senate  RESOLtmoN  3 

"Resolution  requesting  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
aid  the  State  of  Hawaii  In  the  development 
Of  Walkiki  Beach 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  passed  legislative  measures  grant- 
ing aid  to  the  States  for  the  improvement  of 
the  beach  resources  of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii,  being  an 
island  State,  has  a  large  share  of  the  beach 
resources  of  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  made  studies  and  plans  concern- 
ing the  most  efficient  development  of  Watkiki 
Beach  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  which  beach  is 
subject  to  continual  erosion  of  sand  espe- 
cially during  the  winter  months:  and 

"Whereas  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  recognizing 
the  Importance  of  the  project,  desires  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  with  the  Improvement 
of  Walkiki  Beach:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

'•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular  ses- 
sion of  1963,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully 
requested  to  appropriate  $2  million,  or  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  aid  the  State  in  im- 
proving Walkiki  Beach  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  developed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  requested*  to  authorize  the 
State  of  Hawaii  to  proceed,  prior  to  project 
authorization,  with  the  Improvement  of  Wal- 
kiki Beach  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
approved  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  that 
the  amount  expended  by  the  State  shall  be 
credited  to  its  ultimate  contribution  toward 
the  project;  and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  VS.  Congress,  the 
Hawaii  delegation  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  XJ3.  Army." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare;  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  4549.  An  act  to  amend  section  4103 
Of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(Rept.  No.  156). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  199.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code    to   provide   additional 


compensation  for  veterans  having  the  aenr- 
ice-oonnected  disability  of  deafness  at  both 
ears  (Rept.  No.  157); 

HR.tll.  An  act  to  amend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  children  and  parents  of  deceased 
veterans  (Rept.  No.  158);  and 

HJt.  214.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suCTering  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with 
resulting  complete  aphonia  (Rept.  No.  150). 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HM.  2063.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corklxjard 
Insulation  and  on  cork  stoppers;  (Rept.  No. 
160). 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  128.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations; referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "OPERATIONS 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES"— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  161) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
I  submit  a  report  entitled  "Operations  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies." 
I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  the  individual  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  ] ,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott ]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flrst 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
8.  1361.  A  bill  relating  to  eligibility  requlre- 
menu  for  enrolling  in  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corp^  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps;   to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  Of  North  Dakota  (for 

hlmseU.  Mr.  Munot,  Mr.  McGovern, 

and  Mr.  Bitroick)  : 

S.  1362.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  lands 

shall  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Standing  Rock 

Sioux    Tribe   in    North    DakoU    and    South 

DakoU;    to  the  Committee  on   Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  1363.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  participation 
by  counties  In  revenues  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  by  amending  the 
act  of  June  15,  1935,  relating  to  such  partici- 
pation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mansfield)  : 
S.  1364.  A  bill  to  remove  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Montana  a  cloud  on 
the  title  of  a  certain  Uland  In  the  Yellow- 
stone River;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Metcalf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEATINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAVtTB)  : 

S  1365.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  the  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 


the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

(See  the  remarks  ot  Mr.  KsAmfa  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON: 
S.  1366.  A   bm   for    the   reUef    ot   Panagl- 
Otis  Leontaiitls; 

S.  1367.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Improved  ad- 
ministrative practices  and  procedures  in  the 
UB.  courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

8. 1368.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  additional  Judge  for  any  of  the 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals,  district  courts.  Court 
of  Claims,  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Ap- 
peals, or  Customs  Court  upon  the  attain- 
ment of  age  70  by  any  Judge  hereafter  ap- 
pointed to  such  court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnston  when 
he  Introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (by  request)  : 
S.  1369.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  so  as  to 
authorize  certain  teachers  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  participate  In  a  health  benefits  plan 
established  pursuant  to  such  act  and  to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  Insur- 
ance coverage  to  such  teachers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brewster)  (by  request)  : 
8. 1370  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  increase  the  area  with- 
in which  the  Postmaster  General  may  es- 
tablish stations,  substations,  or  branches  of 
post  offices,  from  10  to  20  mUes;  and 

8. 1371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  automatic 
separation  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
8.  1372.  A  bill  to  correct  a  technical  omis- 
sion in  the  enactment  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  1373.  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  the  Executive  power  in  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a  Pres- 
ident and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Grueninc)  : 
S.  1374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union  with  lespect  to  the  selection  of 
public  lands  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  communities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bartlett  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1376.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Brandao  Gulmaraes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 

REPORTS  ON  CERTAIN  TRAVEL  EX- 
PENSES BY  SENATE  COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS  AND  EMPL0TEE8 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  129) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

Resolved.  That  (a)  the  chairman  of  each 
standing  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 


or  Joint  committee  the  expenses  of  which 
are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, any  of  the  members  or  employees  of 
which  travel  on  official  business  of  such 
committee  outside  the  fifty  States  (Includ- 
ing the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia),  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an  Itemized  re- 
port showing  all  amounts  expended  from 
appropriated  funds  or  other  moneys  (includ- 
ing foreign  currencies)  of  the  United  States 
for  lodging,  meals,  transportation,  enter- 
tainment, tips,  and  other  purposes  in  con- 
nection with  such  travel. 

(b)  Each  member  or  employee  of  a  stand- 
ing or  select  committee  of  the  Senate,  or 
of  a  Joint  committee  the  expenses  of  which 
are  disbvuved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  travels  on  official  buslnees  of  such 
committee  outside  the  fifty  States  (includ- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia)  shall  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an  itemised  re- 
port showing  all  amounts  expended  by  him 
or  in  his  l>ehalf  from  appropriated  funds  or 
other  moneys  (including  foreign  currencies) 
of  the  United  States  for  lodging,  meals, 
transportation,  entertainment,  tips,  and 
other  purposes. 

(c)  A  report  reqidred  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  filed  within  thirty  days  following  the 
completion  of  the  travel  covered  by  the 
report,  and  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  re- 
pc»-ts  required  by  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
Any  failure  by  a  committee  or  member  or 
employee  thereof  to  file  a  report  required 
by  this  resolution,  which  comes  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  reported  by  him  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  such  action 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  Repc«-ts  filed  under  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  for  inspection  at  reasonable 
times  by  any  interested  person. 


REMOVAL  OF  CLOUD  IN  TITLE  TO 
A  CERTAIN  ISLAND  IN  YELLOW- 
STONE  RIVER 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MANsrau)].  and 
myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  remove,  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  State  of  Montana,  a  cloud  on 
the  title  of  a  certain  island  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone River. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  letters  from  Montana's 
attorney  general.  Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
and  from  Solicitor  Frank  J.  Barry,  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let- 
ters will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1364)  to  remove  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Montana  a 
cloud  on  the  title  of  a  certain  island  in 
the  Yellowstone  River,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Metcalf  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mans- 
field), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  In  or- 
der to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title  of  a  cer- 
tain Island  situated  in  the  Yellowstone  River, 
In  section  17.  township  14  north,  range  55 
east.  Montana  Principal  Meridian,  contain- 
ing 36.30  acres  more  or  less,  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
quitclaim  to  the  State  of  Montana,  without 
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eondderatlon,  any  right,  title,  and  Interest 
at  the  trnlted  Statee  In  and  to  sucli  Uland. 

The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Mctcaut 
are  as  follows: 

Statk  or  Montana, 
Omcx  or  ths  Attornxt  Okkkxai.. 

Helena,  Mont.,  January  11, 1963. 
Hon.  LSI  IfETCALF, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Lkz:  I  azn  writing  to  aak  your  assist- 
ance In  clearing  Montana's  title  to  a  certain 
Island  located  In  the  Yellowstone  River  In 
section  17,  township  14  north,  range  55  east. 
Montana  principal  meridian  and  containing 
about  206.03  acres. 

The  State  of  Montana  has  exercised  do- 
minion over  this  island  since  June  3,  1053, 
when  It  granted  an  oil  and  gas  lease  cover- 
ing the  Uland  to  Edward  M.  Catron  of  Cas- 
per, Wyo. 

Montana  claims  title  to  this  Island  on  the 
basis  that  It  was  formed  after  the  date  of 
our  admission  Into  the  Union. 

In  19S3,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
claimed  Federal  ownership  of  this  Island. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  protested 
this  claim,  contending  that  the  Island  was 
given  to  the  Northern  Pacific  under  the  land 
grant  to  that  railroad.  The  Department 
held  administrative  hearings  to  determine 
ownership  of  this  Island  and  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment's  claim  to  tlie 
island.  Because  of  a  lack  of  funds  available 
at  that  time,  Montana  was  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  administrative  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Only  the  North- 
em  Pacific  took  that  appeal  and  their  posi- 
tion in  the  proceeding  was  necessarily  that 
the  Island  in  question  was  formed  before 
1869,  the  year  of  Montana's  admission  to 
the  Union. 

Consequently,  the  basis  of  Montana's  claim 
to  this  island,  viz,  that  it  was  formed  after 
November  8.  1889,  was  never  considered  by 
the  Secretary.  Since  1957,  we  have  nuule 
repeated  attempts  to  have  this  matter  re- 
opened by  the  Interior  Department  but  to 
no  avail.  The  Federal  Government's  im- 
munity from  suit  leaves  us  with  no  iarum 
in  which  to  fully  try  Montana's  right  to 
this  Island. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  asking  you 
and  the  other  members  of  our  congressional 
delegation  to  introduce  legislation  to  recog- 
nize Montana  as  the  rightful  owner  of  this 
Island.  I  will  be  happy  to  fully  explain  the 
factual  and  legal  basis  of  this  claim  to  you 
at  any  time. 

Becatise  of  its  presence  in  a  proven  oil 
field,  this  island  is  extremely  valuable  to 
the  people  of  Montana.  I  believe  our  claim 
la  Just  and  factually  correct.  Tom:  assist- 
ance In  securing  title  to  this  Island  for  Mon- 
tana will  be  a  tremendous  service  to  Mon- 
tana. 

Thanking  you  for  your  constderatipn  of 
this  matter,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

FOKKXST  U.  AnDEKSON,', 

Attorney  General. 

X3JS.  Dl7AaTMKNT  OF  THZ  iKimUOB. 

Omcm  or  thx  Solicro*, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Lb  Mxtcaut, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WoMhington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Senator  Metcalt:  This  Is  In  further 
reference  to  your  Inquiry  of  January  16.  1903, 
regarding  ownership  of  an  Island  in  the 
Yellowstone  River  in  section  17,  township  14 
north,  range  55  east,  Montana  principal 
meridian. 

Mr.  Forrest  H.  Anderson,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Montana,  wrote  you  on 
January  11,  1963,  concerning  title  to  this 
Island  and  requested  you  to  introduce  legis- 
lation which  would  recognize  Montana  as  its 
rightful  owner.  After  careful  review  of  our 
records  we  are  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the 


clitmmstances    here    present,    tt    would    be 

necessary  for  the  Congress,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  ownership  in  the  State,  to  make  a 
grant  ot  the  island  by  spedflc  legislation. 

This  Department  has  already  decided  that 
the  Island  In  question  Is  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  {Northern  Paei/le  Railway  Company, 
Ralph  L.  Bassett,  62  IX).  401    (1965)).     it  is 

presenUy  subject  to  Petroleum  Reserve  No. 
43.  The  State  of  Montana  was  a  protestant 
in  the  case,  at  least  so  far  as  its  appeal  to 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management; 
but  the  State  did  not  p\irsue  an  appeal  to 
the  Secretary. 

As  the  above  cited  decision  notes  in  foot- 
note 1  at  page  402:  "The  State  of  Montana 
has  also  filed  a  protest  against  the  lease 
after  it  had  been  Issued,  which  was  dismissed 
by  the  manager.  The  State  appealed  this 
action  to  the  Director,  who  afflrmed  It.  The 
State  has  not  appealed  to  the  Secretary  and 
th\ia  must  be  deemed  to  have  acquiesced  in 
the  Director's  decision.'* 

Moreover,  on  April  8.  1958.  Deputy  Solici- 
tor Frity  wrote  to  Mr.  Anderson:  "I  have 
considered  carefully  the  documents  entitled 
'Notice  of  Appeal'  and  'Appellant's  Brief  filed 
by  you  in  connection  with  oil  and  gas  lease 
Montana  011522,  the  validity  of  which  was 
upheld  by  the  Department  In  Northerrx. 
Pacific  Railtcay  Company,  Ralph  L.  Bassett, 
62  ID.  401  (1955). 

"As  an  appeal  from  the  Acting  Director's 
decision  of  September  28,  1954.  which  af- 
firzned  the  dismissal  of  the  State's  protest 
against  the  lease,  It  has  been  filed  far  too 
late   to  be  considered. 

"However,  the  documents,  in  effect,  also 
seek  to  have  the  Department  reconsider  Its 
decision  of  October  20.  1955  (supra).  In 
this  light  I  have  reviewed  the  points  raised 
in  the  brief  and  have  concluded  that  they 
do  not  warrant  any  change  In  the  Depart- 
ment's decision. 

"Therefore,  the  decision  of  October  20, 
1955,  will  remain  the  Department's  final  de- 
termination in  this  matter." 

The  basis  for  the  Department's  decision 
was  that  the  evidence  supported  the  con- 
clusion that  the  island  was  in  existence  at 
the  time  Montana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union;  that  It  was,  therefore,  public  land; 
and  that  it  did  not  pass  to  the  railway  as 
grant  lands  under  its  1896  patent  to  section 
17  because  it  was  unsurveyed  at  that  time. 
Further  it  was  concluded  that  the  railway's 
inchoate  claim  to  Uie  Island  was  released  in 
1941  under  the  terms  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940  (54  Stat.  954,  as  amended). 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  can  reach  no 
different  concliision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fkanx  J.  Baest, 

Solicitor. 
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FIRE  ISLAND  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE  BILL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  and  myself,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  seashore  at 
Fire  Island,  N.Y. 

Only  50  miles  from  New  York  City,  and 
within  hours  of  approximately  20  i>er- 
cent  of  the  population  of  this  country, 
there  is  a  long  sand  reef  protecting  the 
shores  of  Long  Island.  This  beach — 
Fire  Island — has  been  enjoyed  by  gen- 
erations of  Afiiericans  who  appreciate 
the  isolated  quiet  of  its  dunes  and  the 
peace  of  its  natural  beauty. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country — in 
Massachusetts.  California,  and  Texas — 
the  Federal  CJovemment  has  acted  in 
the  interest  of  all  Americans  to  preserve 
seashores  in  their  natural  state.    There 


are.  at  the  present  time,  three  such  na- 
tional seashores,  and  we  believe  Fire 
Island  should  be  designated  as  the 
fourth.  In  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Fire  Island  area  Is  "of 
extreme  importance  because  of  its  nat- 
ural features  and  its  close  proximity  to 
large  centers  of  population.  It  is  one 
of  a  constantly  narrowing  group  of  ex- 
ceptionally important,  relatively  unde- 
veloped seashore  areas  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  that  rates  high  priority  for  acquisi- 
tion and  conservation  by  a  public  agency. 
It  should  be  preserved  as  a  substantially 
natural  area  because  of  its  special  quali- 
ties and  character." 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
expressed  its  concern  that  Fire  Island 
not  become  a  part  of  "our  vanishing 
shoreline."  and  recommended  that  Its 
beaches  be  set  aside  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  The  creation  of  a  national 
seashore  has  also  been  urged  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  island  themselves,  by  the 
Sufrolk  County  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
by  the  two  local  governments  directly 
concerned — Brookhaven  and  Islip.  Con- 
servationists, sportsmen,  and  scores  of 
citizens  concerned  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  unspoiled  recreation  areas  on 
the  east  coast  have  written  to  me  con- 
cerning the  need  for  this  legislation. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  our  distinguished 
colleague  in  the  other  body,  Representa- 
tive John  LncDSAT,  of  New  York,  took 
the  initiative  in  proposing  this  legisla- 
tion. Although  there  has  been  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  need  for  creat- 
ing a  national  seashore  in  this  area,  it 
catuiot  be  denied  that  there  are  diver- 
gent views  concerning  the  exact  bound- 
aries which  the  preserve  should  encom- 
pass. We  have  chosen  to  incorporate 
in  our  bill,  the  areas  specified  by  Repre- 
sentative Lindsay — that  is.  the  land  be- 
tween the  Fire  Island  Lighthouse  and 
Moriches  Inlet— in  the  Interest  of  get- 
ting an  early  start  on  this  legislation. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  interested 
parties,  particularly  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  will  submit  suggestions  for 
the  exact  demarcation  of  this  area  which 
we,  the  sponsors,  will  gratefully  receive 
and  carefully  consider. 

America  has  been  criticized  for  spoil- 
ing its  God-given  scenic  beauty  with 
commercial  enterprise,  soiling  its  land- 
scape with  billboards  and  neon  signs. 
For  the  people  of  New  York — In  fact  for 
all  the  residents  of  the  great  megalopolis 
which  stretches  from  Boston  to  Rich- 
mond— Fire  Island  offers  respite  from 
the  demands  of  the  city  and  repose  near 
the  calming  sea,  which  might  be  very 
welcome  to  some  Members  of  this  body 
in  their  more  tense  moments.  Before 
this,  too,  is  spoiled,  let  us  act  to  pre- 
serve this  haven  for  our  fellow  citizens, 
and  for  the  generations  yet  unborn. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  RzcoRO. 

The  bUl  (S.  1365)  to  esUblish  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Keating  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Javits),  was  received. 
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read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recom).  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  certain  unspoiled 
shoreline  areas  for  the  enjoyment  and  in- 
spiration of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  IntericM-  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  this  Act,  to  establish  the 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore  on  the  Oreat 
South  Beach  in  the  towns  of  ISlip  and 
Brookhaven,  Suffolk  County,  New  Tork,  in 
the  area  between  the  westerly  boundary  of 
the  Federal  Reservation  at  Fire  Island  Light- 
house and  Moriches  Inlet. 

Sxc.  2.  The  Fire  Island  National  Seashore 
shall  consist  of  not  more  than  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  acres  of  land  designated 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  area  described  in  the 
first  section,  including  the  shore  front  and 
such  adjoining  waters  and  submerged  lands 
as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

S«c.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  real  property  and  any  Interest  there- 
in in  the  area  described  in  the  first  section 
by  gift,  purchase,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  Any  property  of  the  United  SUtes  not 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  by  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  such 
property  upon  request  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has 
acquired  five  hundred  acres  of  the  real  prop- 
erty referred  to  in  this  Act,  he  shall  declare 
the  establishment  of  the  Fire  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore  by  pubUsbing  in  the  Federal 
Register  notice  of  such  establishment.  Es- 
tablishment of  such  national  seashore  by 
such  publication  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  acquiring  other 
property  for  Inclusion  within  such  national 
seashore,  subject,  however,  to  the  acreage 
limitation  provided  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Access  to  such  national  seashore  shaU 
be  provided  at  such  points  as  the  Secretary 
may  direct. 

Sec.  6.  In  order  that  the  seashore  shall  be 
permanently  preserved  in  its  present  state, 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  shaU  be  undertaken  therein  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unique  fiora  and  fauna  or  the 
physiographic  conditions  now  prevailing: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  public  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
the  unique  natural,  historic,  and  scientific 
features  of  Fire  Island  within  the  seashore 
by  establishing  such  trails,  observation 
points,  and  exhibits  and  providing  such 
services  as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  such 
public  enjoyment  and  understanding:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Secretary  may  de- 
velop for  appropriate  public  uses,  such  por- 
tions of  the  seashore  as  he  deems  especially 
adaptable  for  camping,  swimming,  boating, 
sailing,  fishing,  and  other  activities  of  a 
similar   nature. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shaU  administer,  de- 
velop, and  protect  the  Fire  Island  NaUonal 
Seashore  In  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  esUbllsh  a  Na- 
tional Park  System,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  V3.0.,  section  1  and 
others) . 

S«c.  7.  The  s\un  of  $50.0(X),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  authoriaed 
to  be  appropriated  for  such  surveys  and 
studies  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary 
to  determine  the  area  suitable  for  inclusion 
in  the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore. 


Sac.  8.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  aoqvisitlon  of  real  property  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  further 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  improvement 
and  administration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  bill  to  create  a  national  sea- 
shore at  Fire  Island.  I  am  honored  to 
Join  with  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
I  have  actually  lived  on  Fire  Island,  in 
successive  summers,  for  4  years,  and 
know  it  well  personally. 

When  the  matter  first  arose  as  an 
issue  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  It, 
whether  a  road  should  be  built  on  it,  as 
contemplated  by  plans  by  Mr.  Moses, 
then  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Park  Commission,  or  whether  it  should 
be  left  in  its  present  condition,  where 
there  are  some  18  cottage  communities,  I 
gave  the  matter  considerable  thought 
and  consulted  with  many  who  lived 
there,  and  gave  the  place  my  personal 
Inspection  again,  though  I  knew  it  well. 

In  the  course  of  the  whole  inquiry  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  estab- 
lishment there  of  a  national  seashore  was 
the  most  logical  one.  I  therefore  joined 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  bill 
with  great  personal  conviction. 

Fire  Island  is  a  31 -mile  sandbar  off  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island — an  area  of 
mostly  unspoiled  natural  beauty  Just  50 
miles  from  New  York  City.  It  is  only 
about  2,000  feet  wide  at  its  widest  point 
and  in  many  places  is  less  than  500  feet 
wide.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  most  famous  strips  of  ocean- 
front  in  the  world. 

Fire  Island  is  one  of  the  last  unspoiled 
stretches  of  natural  beach  left  on  the 
east  coast,  and  unspoiled  beach  is  be- 
coming one  Oi.  the  greatest  rarities  in  the 
United  States.  The  growth  of  income 
and  population  has  speeded  up  commer- 
cial development  and  increased  real 
estate  values  to  the  point  where  time  is 
running  out  on  opportunities  to  preserve 
such  areas  for  the  enjosrment  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

If  action  is  not  taken  soon,  this  price- 
less piece  of  real  estate  will  disappear 
forever  under  the  encroaching  forces  of 
development. 

That  is  the  reason  I  have  Joined  with 
Senator  Keating  today  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation  to  establish  a  Fire  Island 
National  Seashore. 

The  total  acreage  involved  in  our  bill 
is  7,500  acres  of  shorefront,  vegetation, 
submerged  and  wetlands  which  are  not 
developed,  extending  from  the  Federal 
reservation  at  Fire  Island  Lighthouse  to 
Moriches  Inlet.  In  my  view,  this  Is  the 
soundest  approach,  for  it  would  lire- 
serve  as  much  of  Fire  Island  as  possible. 
But  I  recognize  that  there  are  varying 
views  as  to  the  area  on  Fire  Island  which 
should  be  included  in  a  national  sea- 
shore park.  I  am  confident,  however, 
that  a  consensus  will  be  arrived  at,  on 
the  basis  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Interior  Department,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  the  various  experts  m  the  field 
before  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees. 

The  7,600  acres  involved  is  not  a  large 
area  when  you  consider  the  36,000  acres 
in  the  newly  formed  Cape  Cod  National 


Seashore.  But  because  Fire  Island  is  so 
narrow  and  long,  there  is  as  much  ocean 
shoreline  on  Fire  Island  as  there  Is  on 
Cape  Cod  and  even  more,  if  the  Oreat 
South  Bay  is  included.  This  area — ^the 
Oreat  South  Bay,  between  Fire  Island 
and  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island — is 
not  only  a  mecca  for  boating,  fishing, 
and  sheltered  swimming,  but  is  a  major 
migratory  bird  center  and  contains  sev- 
eral areas,  including  the  unique  Sunken 
Forest,  with  some  of  the  most  ancient 
holly  on  the  continent. 

Most  proposals  for  national  seashores 
have  stitred  major  controversies  in  the 
past.  Happily,  except  for  details,  this 
is  not  tine  in  the  case  of  Fire  Island. 

Under  this  and  several  preceding  ad- 
ministrations, the  National  Park  Service 
has  consistently  singled  out  Fire  IsUmd 
as  part  of  "our  vanishing  shoreline" 
worthy  of  preservation.  In  1955.  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  conducted  a  survey 
of  3,700  miles  of  gulf  and  Atlantic 
shoreline  and  recommended  taking  Fire 
Island  into  the  national  park  system. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  has  indicated  his  strong  support 
for  creation  of  the  Fire  Island  National 
Seashore  and  has  said  he  would  prefer 
that  the  island  be  kept  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  its  natural  state  while  protecting 
the  area  for  maximum  public  use. 

The  residents,  themselves,  of  the  18 
summer  cottage  communities  on  the 
island  are  also  in  favor  of  the  national 
seashore  as  well  as  the  Suffolk  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  adminis- 
trations of  the  two  townships  most  di- 
rectly affected.  Islip  and  Brookhaven. 

The  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
leagues  of  women  voters,  sportsmen 
and  conservationist  groups,  and  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  in  New  York  are  also 
behind  this  movement. 

With  such  support,  we  should  be  able 
to  move  rapidly  toward  establishment  of 
the  Fire  Island  National  Seashore. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
made  a  major  investment  in  this  prop- 
erty. The  UJ3.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  now  embarked  upon  an  83 -mile  Fed- 
eral-State beach  erosion  control  and  hur- 
ricane protection  project  which  will 
involve,  according  to  present  plans,  sub- 
stantial work  on  Fire  Island.  By  1965, 
more  than  $11  million  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  funds  will  be  spent  on  Fire  Is- 
land in  order  to  protect  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  on  the 
mainland  for  which  the  Island  serves  as 
a  barrier  beach  against  the  onslaughts 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  is  another 
reason  why  the  entire  dune  and  ocean- 
front  should  be  preserved  for  the  public 
instead  of  having  these  public  funds 
benefit  commercial  developers. 

Secretary  Udall  has  said  that  "we  need 
diversity  of  recreational  opportunity. 
And  in  particular,  we  need  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  natural  open  spaces 
free  of  automobile  traffic,  parking  lots 
and  hot  dog  stands."  Fire  Island  Is  one 
of  the  last  remaining  opportunities  to 
provide  diversified  recreational  facilities 
easily  accessible  to  almost  20  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  within  a  few  hours'  traveling  distance 
of  the  entire  metropolitan  complex  ex- 
tending from  Boston  to  Washington. 
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The  cost  per  acre  of  Fire  Island  Is 
probably  higher  than  the  costs  of  other 
national  parks,  but  the  actual  cost  In 
terms  of  potential  use  is  considerably 
lower.  Preserration  now  of  this  natural 
treasure  for  all  the  i>eople  is  one  of  the 
greatest  economic  bargains  available  to 
us.  In  a  few  years,  at  the  present  rate 
of  deyelopment,  we  no  longer  wiU  have 
the  chance.  The  farsighted  planners 
who  acquired  Central  Park  and  Jones 
Beach  for  the  pubUc  are  vindicated  to- 
day. Robert  Moses  has  estimated  that 
Jones  Beach  land  today  would  be  worth 
$10,000  an  acre  and  will  probably  be  three 
to  five  times  that  amount  in  another  gen- 
eration. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  pleasiu^  of 
spending  several  summers  on  Fire  Is- 
land with  my  family,  I  can  personally 
testify  that  this  represents  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  our  Nation  to  preserve  a 
stretch  of  oceanfront  which  otir  grand- 
children and  succeeding  generations  will 
be  able  to  see  and  enjoy  as  God  created 
it. 


With  time  so  short,  I  fervently  hope 
this  administration,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  Congress  will  act  promi>tly  to 
preserve  a  natural  asset  which  is  slipping 
away  and  can  never  return  once  lost. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  AN  ADDITIONAL 
JUDGE  FOR  CERTAIN  COXJRTS  UN- 
DER CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  Judge  for  certain  courts  un- 
der certain  circumstances. 

This  is  a  matter  which  has  concerned 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  for  some  time.  In  my 
opinion  it  requires  carefiil  consideration, 
primarily  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
Judge  for  any  of  the  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peals, district  covirts.  Court  of  Claims, 
Court  of  Custom  and  Patent  Appeals,  or 


Customs  Court  upon  the  attainment  of 
age  70  by  any  Judge  hereafter  appointed 
to  such  court. 

I  ask  unanimous  consult  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  retirement  i>erlods  of  293  district 
Judges  on  active  duty  in  the  TJ3.  dis- 
trict courts  according  to  age  and  length 
of  service,  as  of  E>ecember  31.  1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 

The  bill  (S.  1368)  to  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  Judge  for 
any  of  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals,  dis- 
trict courts.  Court  of  Claims,  Court  of 
Cxistoms  and  Patent  Appeals,  or  Cus- 
toms Court  upon  the  attainment  of  age 
70  by  any  Judge  hereafter  appointed  to 
such  court.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Johnston 
is  as  follows: 


Retirement  periods  qf  293  district  judges  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  district  court*  according  to  age  and  length  of  service  as  of  Dec.  31,  196$ 
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DEDUCTIONS  ALLOWED  IN  COMPUT- 
INO  TAXABLE  INCOME  OF  CER- 
TAIN INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  correct  aui  apparent  omission  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
deductions  which  affect  qualified  pen- 
sion, profit-sharing,  and  annuity  plans 
of  insurance  companies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  ref erred. 

The  bill  (S.  1372)  to  correct  a  techni- 
cal omission  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dirkskn,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  TRANSITION 
ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled  "The  Presidential  Transition 
Act  of  1963."  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  promote  the  orderly  transfer  of 
the  Executive  power  in  connection  with 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  o£Bce  of 
a  President  and  the  inaugxuration  of  a 
new  President. 


This  bill  will  carry  out  a  recommend- 
ation made  to  the  Congress  by  President 
Kennedy  on  May  29,  19«2,  as  one  of  a 
group  of  proposals  dealing  with  the  fi- 
nancing of  presidential  election  cam- 
paigns. Those  bills  were  initially  in- 
troduced as  a  group  by  Senator  Howabd 
Cannon  by  request  last  session.  At  this 
session,  the  relevant  bills  are  being  In- 
troduced individually,  by  a  number  of 
different  Senators.  Those  bills,  includ- 
ing the  one  I  am  introducing  today,  are 
based  on  a  report,  "Financing  Presiden- 
tial Campaigns"  prepared  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campaign  Costs, 
llie  bipartisan  Commission  was  asked 
by  the  President  to  make  "reconmaen- 
dations  with  respect  to  Improved  ways  of 
financing  expenditures  required  of  nomi- 
nees for  the  ofiBce  of  President  and  Vice 
President. "  It  consisted  of  nine  members 
with  varied  and  extensive  experience  in 
political  finance,  including  Alexander 
Heard— chairman,  V.  O.  Key,  Dan  A. 
Kimball,  Malcolm  Moos,  Paul  A.  Porter, 
Neil  Staebler,  Walter  N.  Thayer,  John 
M.  Vorys,  and  James  C.  Worthy. 

Traditionally  the  political  parties  have 
had  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  President-elect 
and  Vice  President-elect  during  the 
transition  [>eriod.  I  know,  because  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 


Committee  during  the  transition  of  1960- 
61.  The  cost  to  the  national  committee 
on  behalf  of  President-elect  Kennedy 
and  Vice  President-elect  Johnson  from 
election  day  1960  until  Inauguration  Day 
1961  was  at  least  $360,000.  In  1952-53, 
the  cost  to  a  special  Republican  commit- 
tee of  the  transition  period  exceeded 
$200,000.  In  both  cases  these  funds 
were  used  largely  to  pay  for  ofDce  space, 
comunication,  staff  salaries,  and  trans- 
portation but  in  neither  case  did  these 
funds  take  care  of  some  expenses  that 
rightfiilly  should  not  have  to  be  covered 
from  private  funds:  the  cost  of  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  called  to  Washington 
to  discuss  potential  appointments  or  pol- 
icies with  the  President-elect:  the  costs 
of  Cabinet  and  other  appointees  who 
need  to  live  in  Washington  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks  while  assonbling  their  staffs 
and  preparing  to  take  office  following  the 
inauguration ;  the  costs  of  preparing  po- 
sition and  policy  papers  for  the  Presi- 
dent-elect. 

In  the  1960-61  period,  I  know  of  the 
personal  sacrifice  Involved  for  many  in- 
dividuals of  limited  means  who  were 
called  to  Washington  by  President-elect 
Kennedy,  who  paid  their  own  transpor- 
tation and  other  expenses,  who  main- 
tained two  residences  while  seeking  per- 


manent housing  in  Washington  and  who 
worked  without  pay  unto  takln«  office.  I 
know  of  special  studies  requested  by  the 
President-elect  where  the  participants 
not  only  drew  no  pay  but  paid  out  of 
their  own  pockets  the  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  Involved. 

This  situation  clearly  demands  remedy. 
The  American  public  has  an  enormous 
stake  in  the  orderly  transfer  of  Executive 
power  and  there  are  important  reasons, 
aside  from  cost,  to  institutionalize  the 
changeover  from  one  administration  to 
another.  With  the  many  pressing  inter- 
national and  domestic  problems  facing 
the  country  it  is  Imperative  that  there  be 
continuity  In  the  execution  of  the  laws 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  In 
order  to  avoid  any  disruption,  it  is  mani- 
festly in  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
Federal  funds  to  facilitate  the  orderly 
conveyance  of  political  power  and  help 
an  Incoming  President  in  his  prepara- 
tions to  asstime  that  power  on  Jsmuary 
20.  The  work  of  a  President-elect  be- 
gins as  soon  as  the  ballots  are  counted 
and  he  must  have  the  means  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  possibility  of  the  gravest 
crisis  once  he  assumes  ofBoe.  The  size 
and  complexity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  it  essential  that  the  transfer 
of  power  be  effected  smoothly  and  efll- 
ciently  In  ways  that  do  XK>t  interfere  with 
the  cooduct  of  essential  governmental 
functions. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  both  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower  that  they  gaTe  co- 
operation to  their  successors,  but  it  is 
now  fitting  and  proper  that  we  establish 
a  formal  process  supported  by  law. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  the  national  in- 
terest and  it  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 
Too  much  is  at  stake  to  risk  continued 
reliance  upon  party  or  private  funds  for 
this  purpose.  Too  much  Is  involved  to 
permit  continuance  of  a  system  requiring 
that  party  solicitors  seek  out  private  con- 
tributions to  support  the  necessary  ac- 
tivities of  a  President-elect  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  ac- 
complish the  following: 

SecUon  1  of  the  bUI  gives  the  title: 
"The  Presidential  Transition  Act  of 
1963." 

Section  2  declares  its  purpose  to  pro- 
mote the  orderly  transfer  of  Executife 
power  during  the  several  months  of  tran- 
sition from  one  administration  to  the 
other. 

Section  3  authorizes  certain  services 
to  be  provided  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  Presidents-elect  and 
Vice  Presidents-elect,  such  as  ofDce  space, 
compensation  for  staff  personnel  and  ex- 
perts, travel  expenses,  communlcatitms, 
postage,  and  so  forth.  The  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  is  to  ascertain  the 
apparent  successful  candidates  following 
the  general  elections. 

Section  4  authorizes  necessary  serv- 
ices, ofllce  space,  and  so  forth,  to  out- 
going Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  for 
a  period  of  6  months  in  order  to  wind  up 
their  affairs. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  conclude  by 

noting  that  the  recommendations  of  the 


Commission  on  Campaign  Costs,  upon 
which  this  bill  Is  based.  recelTed  the  en- 
dorsement of  President  Keimedy  and 
former  Presidents  Truman  and  Elsen- 
hower and  of  former  Presidential  candi- 
dates Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
acm  and  Richard  M.  Nixon.  In  addition, 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  major  political 
parties.  John  M.  Bailey  and  Congressman 
William  E.  Miller,  have  endorsed  the 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  chal- 
lenge I  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
ease  and  facilitate  the  taking  of  ofllce  by 
a  new  President  by  providing  the  means, 
as  this  bill  does,  to  insure  that  there  be 
no  disruption  or  interference  in  the  or- 
derly conduct  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1373)  to  promote  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  the  Executive  power  in 
connection  with  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  office  of  a  President  and  the  in- 
auguration ot  a  new  President,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jackson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ALASKA 
STATEHOOD  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagtie,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gkvz- 
NTHGl,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  Alaska  into  the 
Union. 

Under  the  act.  State  officials  are  au- 
thorized to  select  some  103  million  acres 
of  land  from  national  forest  lands  and 
other  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
in  Alaska.  Subeecticm  6(a)  grants  400,- 
000  acres  of  national  forest  lands  and 
400,000  acres  of  other  public  lands,  "for 
the  purposes  of  furthering  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  commimities." 
Subaection  6(b)  provides  for  general  se- 
lections of  102,550,000  acres  from  public 
lands  in  Aladca. 

According  to  subsection  6(g),  the  se- 
lections must  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  aiul  the  pro- 
cedures for  selection  regulated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  additioa. 
subsectUm  6(g)  requires: 

All  selections  shall  be  made  in  reasonably 
compact  tracts,  taking  Into  account  the  sit- 
uation and  ]X)tential  uses  of  the  lands  In- 
volved, and  each  tract  selected  shaU  contain 
at  least  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  unless  isolated  from  other  tracts 
open  to  selection. 

The  State  contends  that  the  Congress 
did  not  anticipate  the  application  of 
this  minimum  acreage  requirement  to 
community  grants.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  if  applied  to  the  800,000 
acres  granted  for  communitgr  expansi<ui, 
the  creation  of  new  communities,  and 
recreational  areas,  not  nearly  enough 
selections  can  be  made  to  satisfy  exist- 
ing needs.  Moreover,  such  large  selee- 
tkms  are  impractical  and  wasteful.  To 
select  9  square  miles  of  land  for  the 
expansion  of  a  small  community  or  cre- 
ation of  campsite  area  does  not  seem 
reas<Miable.    As  a  result  the  Stete  has 


hesitated  to  make  further  selections  un- 
der their  community  development  pro- 
giam  and  at  present  this  program  is  at 
astandstilL 

The  Interior  Department  held  in  a 
decision  handed  down  October  30,  1962. 
rejecting  a  State  selection  of  less  than 
the  5,760-acre  minimum  under  the  com- 
munity purposes  grant: 

While  it  is  pyossible  to  question  the  de- 
sirability of  applying  the  minimum  acreage 
rule  to  community  purposes  selections,  the 
langiiage  of  the  statute  and  the  oommlttee 
report  leave  no  doubt  that  this  faivwt  be 
done. 

In  that  same  decisitMi  it  was  stated: 

The  difficulties  envisioned  by  ths  State 
are  real  and  serious  In  their  Import. 

Mr.  President,  though  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  recognizes  the  problems 
faced  by  the  State,  relief  apparently  is 
not  possible  under  the  present  language 
contained  in  subsection  6(g)  of  the 
Statehood  Act.  The  bin  my  colleague 
and  I  present  to  the  Senate  today,  we 
feel,  would  make  the  necessary  changes 
and  allow  Alaska  to  get  on  with  her  com- 
mimity  development  program  which  Is 
such  an  Important  part  of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  Alaska. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1374)  to  amend  the  act 
providing  for  the  admission  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  into  the  Uhion  with  respect 
to  the  selection  of  public  lands  for  the 
development  and  exzMtnsion  of  commu- 
nities, introduced  by  Mr.  Baktlktt  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Grttxning).  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BlUr— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  CELR.  5517)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1963,  and  for  other  iHir. 
poses,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  April  11,  1963,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills: 

S.  1316.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establlah- 
meat  of  a  NattonAl  OouncU  on  the  Arts  sad  a 
National  Arts  Foundation  to  assist  in  ttae 
growth  and  developmsnt  <Mt  ths  arts  In  the 
United  States:  Ur.  Coopia,  Mr.  IJarcALT,  Mr. 
RA»nx>u>H,  and  Mr.  Soott. 

S.  1318.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AntidumpAng 
Act,  1931:  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bastlxtt.  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Benmctt.  Mr.  Biblc,  Mr.  Btkd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cablson,  Mr.  Class.  Mr. 
CuKTis,  Mr.  Kmclx,  Mr.  Qboxmino.  Mr.  Hawtxe, 
Mr.  HsusKA,  Mr.  Kkatoto,  Mr.  Kcchxl.  Mr. 
LAtncHK,  Mr.  M06S,  Mr.  RiBux>Fr,  Mr.  St- 
MorcTOM,    Mr.    THxniMONS,    and    Mr.    Tas- 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioou, 
as  follows: 

By  Ur.  DODD: 
AddTMS  deUversd  by  him  on  April  17, 106S. 
at  opening  of  New  College  Theater  on  oam- 
p\is   of   University   of   Oonneetlout.   Storra, 
Conn. 


COMMITTEE  STAFF  MEMBERS  FOR 
REPUBLICAN  SENATORS 

Mr.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  state  that  earlier  this  year  I  submit- 
ted Senate  Resolution  81,  which  would 
guarantee  Republican  Senators  more 
staff  monbers  on  Senate  committees  and 
subcommittees. 

Presently,  the  minority  labors  under 
a  serious  handicap  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause of  a  stalling  situation.  Republi- 
can Senators  at  the  present  time  con- 
stitute approximately  one- third  of  the 
Senate;  yet  they  have  at  their  axnmand 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  committee  and  subcommittee  staff 
members 

In  preparing  for  hearings,  in  studying 
bills,  and  in  developing  new  concepts  and 
new  policies.  Republican  Senators  thus 
labor  under  a  great  disadvantage. 

This  whole  problem  was  brought 
sharply  to  focus  by  the  distinguished 
jimlor  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  1  in  an  article  published  in  Ad- 
vance magasine.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

TSDB  DXICOCKATS'  tiOABKD  DiCX 

(How  the  majority  mistreats  the  minority. 
Why  the  minority  needs  more  staff  workers, 
llie  threat  to  two-party  govemment.) 
(By  Senator  Hi7«>h  Soott) 

A  moet  Important  problem  faces  the  Con- 
gress if  it  is  to  meet  its  obligation  to  provide 
adequate  research  and  staff  asslrtance  on  a 
fair  and  eqxiltable  basis  to  Members  of  both 
parties.  As  one  who  bas  served  as  a  Member 
of  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  I  know  that  thli  situation  has 
too  long  suffered  from  neglect  and  indiffer- 
ence. 

According  to  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  IMS,  committee  staffs  were  to 
be  nonpartisan,  aelected  and  prompted 
solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  The  report 
•ocompanying  the  act.  recommended  that 
committee  staff  personnel  "should  be  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  poUtlcal  aHUla- 
tlon  •  •  •  and  should  not  be  dismissed  for 
political  reasons."  The  intention  was  to 
establish  a  type  of  legislative  civil  service 
headed  by  a  director  of  congressional  per- 
sonnel. Later  the  act  was  amended  to  em- 
power each  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  choose  its  staff  by  majority  vote. 
The  Ideal  of  the  professional  nonpartisan 
staff  remained  as  the  basis  for  the  selection 
of  both  committee  staffs  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  and  Legislative 
Counsel. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  a  failiire  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act,  but  was  the  nonpartisan  staff 
concept  adequate  in  the  first  place?  Our 
system  of  committee  government  within  the 
Congress  Is  based  on  a  dlfferentatlon  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  roles.  We  cannot  exi>ect 
committee  staffs  to  function  in  an  isolated 
nonpartisan  world.  Rather.  It  Is  my  Arm 
belief  that  we  must  broaden  our  concept 
of  congressional   staflfaig   to  recognize   the 


two-party  basis  of  the  cotnmlttee  system, 
and  the  necessity  for  equitable  eontrol  of 
staff  resources  between  majority  and  minor- 
ity. X  am  in  no  way  suggesting  that  we 
move  away  from  a  professional  competent 
staff,  bTit,  that  we  Insure  a  fair  distribution 
of  such  staff  resources  as  exists  and  work 
to  Increase  the  number  of  quaUfled  staffs 
across  the  board.  Such  a  move  will  Im- 
prove, not  impair,  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
gressional government. 

trNHEALTHT    XMBALANCK 

However,  an  vmhealthy  Imbalance  between 
majority  and  minority  staff  has  replaced  the 
original,  though  Inadequate,  goal  of  nonpar- 
tisan staffs.  This  situation  has  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  two-party  sys- 
tem in  this  country.  For  the  first  time  since 
1952,  the  Republican  Party  finds  itself  with- 
out control  of  either  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive branch.  It  has  bad  to  learn  anew  the 
role  of  the  loyal  opposition.  In  this  experi- 
ence It  has  been  gravely  handicapped  by  lu 
lack  of  staff  resources. 

There  are  some  who  deny  that  the  prob- 
lem even  exists.  Chairmen  of  several  com- 
mittees have  challenged  assertions  that  the 
nonpartisan  staff  concept  has  broken  down. 
They  have  also  challenged  tabulations  of  ma- 
jority and  minority  staffs  compUed  In  the 
House  by  Representative  Piso  Schwenokl, 
and  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Caxl  T.  Cttbtis 
of  Nebraska,  and  further  researched  by  Ros- 
coe  Drummond,  Congressional  Quarterly. 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  and 
Advance. 

If  the  problem  does  not  exist,  why  are  so 
many  of  my  Republican  colleagues  so  exer- 
cised about  it?  In  the  past  few  months  there 
have  been  speeches  on  the  floors  of  the 
House  and  Senate  by  numerous  Members. 
Representative  Paso  Schwkmqkx.  of  Iowa  has 
received  letters  supporting  his  stand  for  more 
equitable  minority  staff  from  ranking  Mem- 
bers the  Congress  and  outstanding  Repub- 
Ucans  across  the  covintry.  These  are  Indica- 
tions of  a  real  discontent,  not  an  Imagined 
inequity. 

THX  Ml 


The  problem  is  real.  One  could  point  out 
a  number  of  Instances  In  the  vaziotu  Senate 
oomnUttees  where  more  staffing  is  needed.  A 
few  examples  will  illustrate  where  ths  lack 
of  staffing  has  limited  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Senate  and  Congress.  The  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Cotnmlttee  Is  moving 
into  new,  virtually  une^lorsd  policy  areas, 
yet  it  reviewed  the  $3.9  billion  NASA  btidget 
in  less  than  a  week  of  cursory  hearings. 
Observers  have  commented  on  the  lack  of 
critical  discussion  of  major  policy  problems 
before  various  conunlttees. 

The  Appropriations  Conmilttee  has  as- 
sumed a  new  Importance  with  the  Increas- 
ingly frequent  requests  on  the  part  of  the 
Sxecutlve  for  greater  authority  and  discre- 
tionary power.  The  minority  needs  adequate 
resources  if  It  Is  to  find  out  what  the  ad- 
ministration Is  doing  and  planning.  With- 
out stifllclent  minority  staff,  the  majority 
will  have  unchecked  control  of  the  power  of 
the  purse. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee,  with  a 
defense  budget  of  almost  $48JS  billion,  with 
the  rapidly  changing  taehnology  of  weapons 
and  weapon  systems,  with  the  recent  charge 
of  President  Klsenhower  to  adopt  a  more 
critical  attitude  to  defense  spending,  has 
perhaps  the  most  demanding  requirements 
for  staff. 

The  cconmittees  with  major  responsibilities 
for  domestic  and  foreign  economic  policy; 
Banking  and  Cxirrency,  Finance,  Public 
Works,  and  Joint  Bconotnlc.  may  b*  called 
npou  in  the  next  8  to  12  months  to  face 
the  first  recession  of  this  administration. 
Will  they  have  sufficient  staff,  both  the 
majority  and  mln(»lty,  to  assess  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  administration  poIldssT  Will 
the  minority,   which   has  already  made  a 


major  contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem  through  a  House 
RepubUoan  task  force,  have  the  resources  to 
develop  new  approaches  to  the  vexing  long- 
term  problems  of  our  economy?  The  mi- 
nority has  at  present  only  one  professional 
economist  on  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 

One  could  go  on  at  length,  but  these  UIus- 
tratlons  should  give  us  a  siifflcient  indica- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  we 
face. 

One  bears  too  often  that  the  Republican 
Party  lias  few  ideas,  few  alternatives,  and 
Uttie  vision,  or  that  It  is  merely  the  party 
of  blind  opposition  and  obstruction.  This 
Is  a  myth  spread  by  our  opponents,  but  It 
can  also  be  a  self-fulflUlng  prophecy  when 
the  party  in  power  denies  the  minority  ade- 
quate staff  to  develop  distinctive  construc- 
tive policies. 

IMPOKTANCS    or    STATP 

The  most  severe  limitation  to  the  effective- 
ness of  a  Representative  or  Senator  Is  time. 
Paced  with  a  busy  schedule  of  committee 
work,  speaking,  correspondence,  and  legis- 
lative duties,  he  must  have  staff  assistance 
If  he  Is  to  develop  and  express  sound  posi- 
tlons  on  the  major  Issues  of  the  day.  Staff 
is  essential  for  the  research,  preparation,  and 
presentation  of  major  policy  speeches.  Staff 
is  required  for  a  coordinated  effort  among 
colleagues  within  the  Congress  and  for  the 
effective  use  of  radio  and  TV  time. 

The  limitation  of  time  Ls  doubly  acute  for 
the  Republican  minority  in  the  Senate.  As 
a  distinct  minority,  we  Republicans  have  an 
extra  burden  in  adequately  covering  o\ir 
committee  assignments.  If  we  find  It  dlffl- 
cult  for  an  individual  Senator  to  do  his 
homework  in  comparison  to  a  Congressman, 
how  much  more  difficult  is  it  for  a  Republi- 
can Senator  to  do  his  Job  properly,  covering 
more  area  per  man,  with  leas  staff,  than  his 
Democratic  colleagues.  Deprived  of  compe- 
tent, adequate  professional  staff,  and  In  such 
a  statistical  minority,  we  cannot  begin  to 
match  the  resources  of  the  bureaucracy 
downtown,  or  of  a  much  better  staffed  Dem- 
ocratic majority  on  the  HiU. 

The  minority  In  the  Senate  is  also  faced 
by  a  geographical  Imbalance.  We  have  lost 
key  seats  in  the  North  and  West  and  we 
are  Just  beginning  to  see  the  emergence  of 
a  genuine  two-party  system  in  the  South. 
Many  of  these  States  have  Republican  Oov. 
emors  and/or  Congressmen.  If  we.  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  the  Senate,  are  to  give 
adequate  representation  to  Republicans  In 
these  areas,  we  need  more  staff.  If  we  are 
to  study  such  crucial  problems  as  conser- 
vation, water  resources,  and  reclamation  we 
need  staff  authorized  to  make  field  trips  and 
carry  out  investigations  to  fill  in  the  broad 
gaps  of  our  knowledge.  The  Ideal  of  good 
government  requires  that  we  be  a  national 
party  with  a  national  vision  serving  the  na- 
tional Interest,  not  a  regional  party  ham- 
strung by  a  glaringly  deficient  number  of 
minority  staff  assistants. 

We  of  the  minority  are  greatly  concerned 
because  the  means  of  offering  constructive 
alternatives,  through  adequate  help  in  re- 
searching policy  problems,  is  presently  un- 
available to  us.  Many  of  tu  have  supported 
Republican  InltlaUve  on  a  ntunber  of  fronts, 
including  for  example,  the  fields  of  employ- 
ment, worker  retraining,  and  civil  rights. 
But,  without  adequate  staff,  good  Ideas  die 
for  lack  of  public  airing.  In  our  system  of 
government,  we  cannot  rely  on  one  party,  the 
majority  party,  to  produce  all  the  Ideas.  By 
the  very  nature  of  politics,  there  are  areas  of 
public  policy  where  the  party  in  power  can- 
not or  will  not  act.  The  minority  party  must 
prod  the  majority  party  Into  action.  It  must 
nurse  the  neglected  orj^ums  of  majority 
politics. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  majority  party 
paralysis  is  elvU  rlflili.  but  on  every  te«us 
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there  win  be  some  facets  the  majority  will 
Ignore  or  deemphaalse  In  terms  of  ita  own 
party  interssta.  This  is  sUnply  poUttes.  and 
this  Is  the  reason  the  minority  must  be  in  a 
position  to  think  out  and  develop  its  own 
position  on  every  major  public  issue.  It  must 
have  the  resources  to  provide  a  real  competi- 
tion of  ideas  In  the  political  marketplace. 
It  should  have  a  staff  to  read  and  study  the 
CoNOBXSSioNAL  Rzoou),  the  latest  books  and 
magazines,  professional  Journals,  and  learned 
papers:  to  monitor  news  broadcasts  and 
analyses,  to  channel  ideas  to  appropriate 
party  spokesmen;  to  think  out  what  should 
be  the  role  of  the  minority  in  each  particular 
area  of  policy. 

Where  poasible,  minority  staffs  should  be 
available  to  all  the  members  of  the  minority, 
not  Just  to  the  actual  membership  of  a  par- 
Ucular  committee.  Where  a  member  has  a 
particular  interest,  say  in  foreign  policy,  agri- 
culture, public  works,  or  economic  policy,  he 
should  be  able  to  tap  the  expertise  of  mi- 
nority staff  familiar  with  that  area.  When 
staffing  is  kept  to  a  bare  minimum,  this  kind 
of  cooperation  in  pooled  resources  among  the 
minority  is  not  possible. 

Apart  from  proposing  new  programs  or  al- 
ternatives to  the  administration's  proposals, 
much  of  the  hard  work  of  legislation  and 
oversight  rests  in  the  sifting,  evaluation,  and 
reassessment  of  old  programs. 

NKXDKO :     OVIBAU.     ANALTSIS 

Too  often  in  our  budgeting  and  program 
development,  we  start  with  last  year's  base 
and  merely  weigh  the  proposed  additions. 
We  should  be  examining  the  historical  basis 
of  proposals  as  well.  Including  support,  where 
warranted,  of  existing  programs  which  are 
serving  their  purpose,  or  the  elimination  or 
pruning  of  existing  programs  no  longer  use- 
ful as  presently  operated.  Government  is,  or 
should  be.  a  dynamic  business,  responsive  to 
the  genuine  needs  of  the  citizenry.  Yet 
without  the  prodding  and  questioning  of  the 
Republican  minority,  who  have  no  vested  In- 
terest In  the  growth  of  the  bureaucracy, 
these  new  empires  of  agency  personnel  may 
become  frozen  into  the  structure  of  govern- 
ment. Obviously,  effective  oversight  and  In- 
vestigation of  the  adn\inistratlon's  programs 
require  adequate  minority  staffing. 

An  ambitious  and  attractive  President  can 
exploit  the  national  media  far  more  effec- 
tively than  a  numerical  minority  of  indi- 
viduals In  Congress.  If  the  minority  is  to 
cope  effectively  with  Ito  responsibility  as  to 
programs  presented  by  the  President  and  the 
majority,  it  must  have  resources  to  docu- 
ment Ite  argiunents.  The  real  results  of 
minority  effort  either  in  the  form  of  con- 
structive alternatives  or  sound  criticism  of 
administration  policies,  come  In  the  com- 
mittee reports,  the  speeches  prepared  by 
minority  spokesmen,  the  amendments  offered 
on  the  floor,  and  in  other  similar  forms. 

It  U  doubly  Important  that  the  minority 
have  these  resources,  for  the  editors  and 
newsmen  who  control  the  news  media  of  our 
country  will  tend  to  Judge  the  minority  and 
iU  actlotu  by  what  it  reads  of  their  reactions 
on  the  wire  services  and  receives  from  ite 
own  services.  Mailings  of  minority  views  by 
the  Republicans  on  the  Joint  Economic  Cotn- 
mlttee. including  my  former  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Prescott  Bush.  RepreeentaUve  Cubtis. 
of  Missouri,  and  others,  have  been  well  re- 
ceived. The  Rouse  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee's release  of  the  report  of  ita  task  force 
on  Operation  Employment  last  year  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  needs  to  be  done 
much  more  often.  The  response  of  the  press 
to  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  encouraging, 
but  it  needs  to  be  done  on  a  regular,  system- 
atic basis.  It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  many 
mlnortty  reporte  are  never  written,  filed,  or 
dutributed  for  one  basle  reason:  lack  of  ade- 
quate staffs. 

The  minority  member  needs  information 
from  sources  other  than  the  adminlstratlvs 


departmente  and  the  majority  eontrdled 
staffs.  While  It  may  be  going  too  far  to  sug- 
gest that  these  sources  are  captive,  it  Is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  some  will  not  go  out 
of  their  way  to  volunteer  information  inim- 
ical or  embarrassing  to  the  policy  objectives 
of  the  President  and  the  majority  party. 

This  need  for  Independent  information  is 
particularly  crucial  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  There  are  policies  concerning 
trouble  spots  in  the  world  that  need  search- 
ing review  and  responsible  constructive 
criticism  from  the  minority.  The  strong  pro- 
Arab  bias  in  our  Near  East  policy,  and  the 
troika  experiment  in  Laos  are  two  problems 
of  deep  personal  Interest  to  me.  Yet.  with- 
out the  inclusion  of  minority  staff  members 
in  connection  with  foreign  policy  surveys  In 
Washington  and  abroad,  the  minority  must 
depend  on  secondary  and  not  always  explicit 
sources  for  these  policy  reviews. 

These  arguments  have  all  dealt  with  the 
more  general  problem  of  increasing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  minority  in  congressional 
government.  They  are  set  forth  within  the 
context  of  a  need  for  greater  congressional 
staffing  regardless  of  majority  and  minority 
roles.  We  may  disagree  as  to  the  exact  form 
staffing  arrangements  should  take,  but  we 
should  all  agree  that  good  government 
suffers  when  the  minority  is  deprived  of  the 
means  to  (1)  develop  constructive  alterna- 
tives, (2)  offer  sound  crlteism  and  evalua- 
tion, (3)  document  and  communicate  Ite 
views,  and  (4)  check  Information  supplied 
by  the  majority  against  impartial  sources. 
The  fact  that  these  minimal  minority  righta 
have  not  been  achieved  Is  by  itself  the  most 
serious  and  disturbing  aspect  of  the  entire 
problem.  It  has  serious  Implications  for  the 
future  of  our  two-party  system. 

Our  system  of  government  was  founded  on 
the  unwritten  understanding  that  the  party 
In  power  will  not  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
party  In  opposition;  that  the  Ins  and  oute 
can  exchHnge  roles  periodically:  that  the  ma- 
Jortty  may  press  Its  advantege.  but  still  will 
respect  the  Integrity  of  the  minority. 

The  majority  Is  not  playing  by  the  rules 
of  the  ganM,  and  if  the  American  people 
knew  the  full  facte  of  the  story,  their  sense 
of  justice  and  f airplay  would  cry  out  against 
the  shame  of  a  loaded  legislative  procedure. 
Would  they  endorse  a  ratio  of  14  or  12  to 
1  between  majority  and  minority  staffs? 
Would  they  approve  a  system  that  places  vir- 
tually complete  control  of  congressional 
committee  steffs  under  the  majority  chair- 
men? The  chairman  empowered  to  hire  and 
fire,  set  salaries,  and  determine  teniu-e? 
Would  they  condone  the  llmitetions  placed 
upon  the  minority  in  terms  of  office  space, 
travel,  telephone  calls,  secretarial  services, 
and  other  essentials  to  the  mechanics  of  ade- 
quate staffing?  Would  they  affirm  the  policy 
of  some  committee  chairmen  not  permitting 
minority  staff  to  question  witnesses?  Would 
they  justify  the  power  of  a  majority  chair- 
man to  select  witnesses  to  arrive  at  prear- 
ranged conclusions?  Would  they  applaud 
the  Inaction  of  some  of  the  minority  who 
would  rather  keep  the  personal  perquisites 
they  have  than  risk  losing  them  by  rocking 
the  majority  boat  too  hard?  I  hardly  think 
so.  This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  This  Is  not 
a  division  between  liberals  and  conservatives. 
It  is  a  contest  between  those  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  achieving  effective  congressional 
government,  and  those  who  are  complacently 
content  with  the  Inequities  that  breed  in- 
efficient committee  work  and  detract  from 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  Congress.  It 
is  a  cause  that  Includes  in  Ite  ranks  represent- 
atives of  business  and  labor,  civic  action 
groups,  the  individual  voter— all  those  who 
are  dedicated  to  good  government  above 
petty  political  gain. 

Why  then  have  we  not  corrected  the 
wrongs?  Why  are  the  loaded  dioe  still  in 
play?  No  one  can  be  against  good  govern- 
ment— or  can  they? 


THE  CUBAN  QUARANTINE 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  In  regard  to  the 
Cuban  quarantine. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States? 

What  are  its  responsibilities?  To  what 
extent  has  it  thus  far  been  fulfilling 
them? 

These  are  important  questions  whidh 
require  from  the  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation positive  answers  insuring  a  course 
of  conduct  which  will  prevent  a  commu- 
nization  of  nations  in  Central  and  South 
America  and  a  continuation  of  the  Cas- 
tro Communist  government  in  Cuba. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
statements,  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Marsfikij)].  calling  for  a 
hemispheric  quarantine  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States  and  other  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

This  Organization  has  not  been  spon- 
sored and  approved  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  upon  their  financial  and  moral 
support,  without  expectation  that  the 
members  will  follow  a  course  of  conduct 
which  will  insure  Western  Hemisphere 
solidarity  opposed  to  communism  and 
supporting  govenunents  pledged  to  de- 
mocracy. Short  of  invasion,  the  least 
the  Organization  of  American  States  can 
do  is  emphatically  support  the  position  it 
took,  6  months  ago,  for  a  complete  quar- 
antine against  Cuba  by  the  members  of 
OAS. 

Moreover,  I  am  in  agrreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield] 
that  the  econcunic  sanctions  which  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  im- 
p>osed  up>on  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1960,  when  EHctator  Rafael  TruJiUo  was 
in  power,  constitute  a  positive  precedent 
and  Justification  for  the  imposition  of 
similar  sanctions  against  Castro. 

The  position  of  Communist  Castro  in 
Cuba  is  weak.  Poverty,  squalor,  disMise. 
lack  of  medicine,  lack  of  food,  and  lack 
of  spiritual  and  Intellectual  liberty  hang 
heavily  over  the  people  and  have  caused 
them  to  pray  for  emancipation  and  weep 
over  the  state  of  their  native  Cuba. 
Yet,  there  are  in  the  Western  hemi- 
spheric nations  leaders  of  government 
knowing  that  what  is  hapi>ening  in  Cuba 
is  vicious  and  wrong,  but  because  of 
political  expediency  do  not  dare  to  pro- 
claim to  the  world  their  condemnation 
of  the  injustices — political,  economic, 
and  social — that  now  prevail  in  Cuba. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  give  ec<momic  aid  to  our 
neighbors  in  Central  and  South  America 
providing  there  is  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  governments  of  these  nations,  to 
genuinely  participate  in  combating 
communism  unequivocally  and  fully 
wherever  it  exists. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  basis  of  self-respect  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  system  of  government, 
will  not  and  should  not  be  giving  aid  to 
either  Central  or  South  American  na- 
tions which  are  unwilling  to  assume  in 
the  fullest  degree  their  responsibilities 
for  the  elimination  of  Communists  and 
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the  preflervation  of  democratic  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world. 

Since  last  October  22.  the  position  of 
Castro  has  been  markedly  strengthened. 
With  the  advances  made  by  Communist 
Castro,  the  position  of  our  associates  in 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
the  position  of  the  United  States  has  been 
weakened.  The  least  that  wc  can  do  at 
present,  if  the  Organization  of  American 
States  means  anything  at  all,  is  to  im- 
pose upon  Communist  Cuba  a  relentless 
and  unyielding  quarantine  similar  to  the 
one  which  the  Organization  of  American 
States  imposed  upon  the  government  of 
Rafael  Trujillo  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  request  that  this  be  done 
cannot  be  escaped  by  the  members  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
except  by  adopting  arguments  that  can- 
not be  supported  by  principle  and  truth. 


OUR  AFFLUENT  UNCLE  SAM 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  state  that  a  few  dasrs  ago  there 
came  to  my  office  a  letter  the  contents  of 
which  struck  me  with  great  force.  I  am 
sure  that  the  letter,  which  comes  from 
W.  E.  Mvmn  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  be  in- 
teresting to  those  who  will  hear  me  read 
it.    He  writes  as  follows: 

The  Ransom  &  Randolph  Co., 

Toledo.  Ohio.  April  12.  1963. 
Hon.  Fmank  Lattschx, 
Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Wtiahington,  D.C. 

Oeajl  Senator  Lausche:  I  hate  to  tell  you 
my  troubles,  but  I  have  tried  everything  else 
I  know.  I  feel  that  only  you  can  help  me 
now. 

I  have  a  dependent  relative  staying  with 
me  who  has  very  little  fiscal  responsibility. 
He  Is  very  good  natured  and  means  well,  but 
he  keeps  buying  presents  for  my  wife  and 
me,  and  our  three  children.  He  charges 
these  presents  to  my  account.  When  he  sees 
something  that  he  thinks  we  need  he  buys  it 
for  us.  Many  of  these  things  are  not  needed 
by  us  and  in  very  few  cases  are  they  what 
we  would  have  bought  If  we  had  bought  these 
tilings  ourselves.  Because  he  doesnt  work 
for  a  Uvlng,  money  doesn't  mean  too  much 
to  him  and  he  tends  to  buy  the  first  thing 
he  sees  and  he  doesn't  shop  around  like  I 
would  do  if  I  were  purchasing  items.  He  is 
also  quite  generous  to  the  poor  and  needy, 
but  often  gives  to  those  he  doesnt  know 
who  feed  him  a  soft  line. 

I  Just  received  a  bUl  for  his  last  spending 
spree  and  it  gives  me  a  sick,  hopeless  feeling. 
I  keep  thinking  how  much  better  off  I  would 
be  if  I  could  Just  spend  that  money  for  the 
tMngs  I  want  and  could  give  to  the  people 
and  charities  I  think  are  needy.  Honestly, 
he  does  so  much  of  my  spending  that  I  tend 
to  give  less  money  to  charity. 

He  wont  listen  to  me,  but  he  will  listen 
to  you  because  he  respects  you.     Please  use 
your   infiuence  to  cut  the  spending  habits 
of  my  Uncle  Sam. 
Sincerely, 

W.  E.  MtJNN. 

I  sent  an  answer  to  Mr.  Munn,  which  I 
should  like  to  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  have  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRBSIDKNT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LAU8CHE.  I  replied  as  foUows 
to  Mr.  Munn: 

AmLa4, 1M3. 
Mr.  W.  E.  MiTMN, 

President,  the  Ransom  A  Randolph  Co., 
Toledo.  Ohio 

Dkas  Ma.  Mttmn:  I  am  pleased  to  receive 
your  letter  of  April  13  describing  your  deep 
concern  over  some  of  the  actions  of  your 
dear  "Uncle."  who  seems  to  have  a  mania  for 
spending  more  and  more;  buying  things  that 
are  unnecessary  at  this  time,  resulting  In 
plunging  you  further  and  further  into  debt. 

I  deeply  share  your  concern  over  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  his  thriftless  ways  unless 
they  are  curtailed  and  brought  Into  balance 
commensurate  with  his  income.  I  have 
talked  to  him  upon  many  occasions  alx>ut  his 
overspending  and  have  warned  that  he  should 
mend  his  ways.  He  has  always  been  cour- 
teous to  me  and  listened,  but  I  fear  that  he 
Is  being  Influenced  by  a  few  "nephews"  who 
urge  him  to  spend  more  and  buy  items  and 
services  that  could  well  be  delayed  untU  his 
bank  account  Is  In  better  shape. 

I  know  that  "Uncle"  likes  to  bestow  gifts 
upon  his  "nephews  and  nieces,"  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  spirit  of  generosity:  but. 
In  my  opinion,  he  Is  overdoing  It.  I  told  him 
that  he  ought  not  to  build  the  110  mUlion 
aquarium  here  in  Washington  now  and  also 
that  he  has  no  business  sticking  his  nose 
into  the  multi-bllllon-dollar  mass  trans- 
portation problem. 

I  know  that  "Uncle"  has  been,  upon  occa- 
sion, rather  liberal  In  the  use  of  his  credit 
cards.  He  ought  to  realize  that  while  these 
cards  have  a  gold  backing,  when  he  opens 
so  many  new  charge  accounts,  he  runs  the 
risks  that  there  may  not  be  enough  gold  to 
guarantee  his  existing  debts  which  could 
easily  ruin  his  credit  rating. 

It  appears  that  "Uncle"  has  forgotten  the 
days  when  he.  too.  was  young  and  had  to  be 
thrifty.  What  he  needs  right  now  Is  not  a 
spring  tonic  or  pep  pUis.  but  some  old-fash- 
ioned discipline  and  a  liberal  dose  of  pvirl- 
tanical  prudence. 

I  will  continue  to  do  my  best  to  Impress 
upon  our  "Uncle  Sam"  that  he  should  live 
within  his  means. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PsAMK  J.  Lausche. 


COPYRIGHT       PROTECTION— TRIB- 
UTE   TO    GEORGE    MIDDLETON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  an  article  which  is  a  reprint 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Copyright  Soci- 
ety of  the  United  States  entitled  "Rights 
and  Royalties  of  Foreign  Authors  and 
Composers  in  Wartime,"  written  by  a 
distinguished  American,  George  Middle- 
ton. 

This  article  details,  for  the  first  time, 
the  overall  record  of  a  unique  and  little 
publicized  copyright  program,  which  the 
Government  set  up  when  the  recent  war 
broke.  It  initially  took  over  and  admin- 
istered the  copyright  interests  and  roy- 
alties of  all  enemy  authors  and  com- 
posers who  then  had  existing  contracts 
with  American  publishers.  In  addition, 
similar  prewar  agreements  with  the 
French  and  nationals  of  occupied  coun- 
tries were  also  vested  under  technical 
"protective  custody."  Their  royalties 
were  thus  carefully  safeguarded,  and  all 
moneys  as  and  when  due,  were  thus  kept 
from  falling  even  indirectly  into  enemy 
hands  in  Europe.  These  have  now  nearly 
all  been  returned  to  their  original  own- 
ers, with  their  values  enhanced.  But 
sums   received   from   enemy  properties 


have  been  credited  to  the  war  claims 
fund,  to  compensate  for  Amolean  losses 
at  enemy  hands.  Enemy  properties,  not 
under  prewar  contracts,  were  vested  and 
licensed  profitably  to  both  Government 
and  American  nationals  who  desired  to 
exploit  the  material.  In  all,  over  $6  mil- 
lion was  collected. 

As  I  said,  the  author  of  this  article 
is  a  distinguished  American  whom  I  have 
known  for  many  years.  In  fact,  when  I 
was  really  still  a  boy  I  became  acquainted 
with  this  great  American.  He  happens 
to  be  the  husband  of  Fola  LaFoUette.  He 
is  one  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Wis- 
consin. He  has  been  an  adviser  of  mine 
on  many  matters,  as  we  have  fought  for 
the  great  causes  for  which  the  elder  Bob 
LaFollette  fought. 

Before  I  conclude  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  George  Middleton  has 
been  the  author  or  coauthor  of  30  plays 
professionally  produced  In  this  country, 
in  Paris,  and  in  London,  where  his  "Polly 
With  a  Past,"  as  well  as  "Adam  and 
Eva,"  were  also  presented.    Among  the 
distinguished    stars    appearing    In    his 
plays  were  Julia  Marlowe — who  did  his 
first  play  in  New  York  soon  after  he  was 
graduated  from  Columbia — E.  H.  Soth- 
em,  Margaret  Anglln,  Eva  Le  Oalllenne. 
Alia  Nazimova.  Fay  Bainter.  Marjorle 
Rambeau.   Robert    Edeson.   and   Peggy 
Wood.     Other  disting\iished  actors  who 
had  roles  in  his  plays  during  their  early 
stage  and  screen  careers,  were  Noel  Cow- 
ard, Dame  Edith  Evans,  Katherine  Hep- 
bum.  Claude  Rains,  Thomas  Mitchell, 
and  Henry  Hull.    During  3  years  In  Hol- 
lywood as  a  writer  and  executive,  Mr. 
Middleton  was  associated  in  film  produc- 
tions with  Will  Rogers,  Mrs.  Pat  Camp- 
bell, Humphrey  Bogart,  and  Paul  Muni. 
Among  his  adaptations  from  the  French 
were  plajrs  by  Sacha  Gultry,  Bourdet, 
and   Brieux.     David   Belasco   produced 
two  of  these  plays  In  New  York.     Four 
volumes  of  his  collected  one-act  plays 
have  been  published  and  widely  per- 
formed here  and  abroad.    An  autobiog- 
raphy, "These  Things  Are  Mine,"  cover- 
ing   his   professional    career,   was    also 
published  by  Macmlllan. 

A  member  of  both  the  British  and 
French  Authors  Societies,  he  was  one  of 
the  original  organizers  and  an  early 
president  of  the  Dramatists'  Guild  of  the 
Authors*  League  of  America.  He  offi- 
cially represented  it  in  1928  at  Berlin,  as 
honorary  vice  president  at  the  Confeder- 
ation Internationale  des  Soci^t^  d'Au- 
teurs  et  Compositeurs,  which  discussed 
all  problems  affecting  professional  crea- 
tors of  copyright  material.  Based  on 
this  background  and  knowledge  of  trade 
customs,  as  a  professional  writer  him- 
self, he  offered  his  services  In  1942,  to 
the  OfBce  of  Allen  Property,  later  taken 
over  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  to 
map  out  a  copyright  program.  He  re- 
mained for  16  years,  as  technical  spe- 
cialist in  copyrights.  For  his  many 
contributions  and  Innovations,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  awarded  him  a 
sustained  superior  performance  award, 
previous  to  his  recent  mandatory  retire- 
ment. 


Mr.  President.  I  consider  It  a  great 
personal  privilege  and  a  distinct  haoar 
and  pleasure  to  ask  the  S^iate  for  unan- 
imous consent  to  print  in  the  Comoueb- 
sioKAL  Record  this  article,  "Rights  and 
Royalties  of  Foreign  Authors  and  Com- 
posers in  Wartime."  It  Is  with  some 
feeling  of  sentiment  and  emotion  that  I 
make  the  request,  because  this  is  an  arti- 
cle which  sets  out,  I  think,  for  anyone 
who  will  read  it,  a  pretty  clear  example 
of  what  dedicated  public  service  can  do. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Rights  amd  Rotaltiks  or  Foseign  AirrHoms 

AND   COKPOSKES   IN    WAETIMB 

(By  Oeorge  IClddleton)  > 

The  President  has  approved  legislation  to 
amend  the  War  Clalou  Act  of  World  War  II, 
largely  divesting  to  former  owners,  subject  to 
claims,  certain  enemy  properties  which  had 
been  taken  over  (vested)  when  war  broke,  by 
the  Office  of  Allen  Property  (OAP)  now  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.* 

Since  the  United  States  obtained  no  repa- 
rations under  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  net 
proceeds,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $230  mil- 
lion, derived  from  the  administration  of  these 
properties  during  the  Oovemment's  owner- 
ship, have  been  transferred  to  the  War 
Claims  Fund.  This  fund  has  been  used  gen- 
erally to  satisfy  claims  of  American  prison- 
ers of  war,  civilian  Internees,  and  others 
who  had  suffered  from  their  enemy  captors. 
Further  sums  will  also  be  transferred  to  this 
fund  to  pay  for  additional  claims  against 
Germany. 

Among  the  various  categories  of  vested  as- 
sets were  copyrights.  The  story  may  now 
be  revealed  of  the  Oovernment's  unique  and 
IltUe  publicized  program — with  its  pictiir- 
esque  overtones  of  famous  works  and  per- 
sonalities— to  administer  the  copyright  in- 
terests and  royalties  of  enemy  authors  and 
composers,  who  had  prewar  contracts  with 
American  publishers.  In  addition,  the  simi- 
lar prewar  interests  of  French  and  nationals 
of  other  occupied  countries  were  also  vested 
under  technical  "protective  custody."  Such 
properties  were  carefully  safeguarded,  and  all 
royalties  due  on  them  were  thus  kept  from 
falling,  even  Indirectly.  Into  enemy  hands  In 
Europe.  These  copyrights  were  aU  eligible 
for  return  under  an  exUting  claims  proce- 
dure and  many  already  have  been  returned 
with  their  values  substantially  increased. 
The  return  of  enemy  property,  however,  was 
prohibited  by  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.»  Under  the  new  legislation,  which  goes 
into  effect  In  90  days  from  October  23,  1962. 
all  copyrights  will  simply  be  divested;  but 
royalties  collected  up  to  that  date  will  be 
retained  by  the  Government.     Complicated 


'The  author  of  this  Interesting  firsthand 
account  Is  the  distinguished  writer  of  many 
well-loved  American  plays,  the  translator  of 
Brleux's  "Accused."  and  similar  works,  and 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  past  president  of 
the  DramatUts'  OuUd  of  the  Authors'  League 
of  America.  The  author  offered  his  services 
at  the  start  of  World  War  II  to  the  Office  of 
Allen  Property,  where,  though  not  a  lawyer, 
he  acted  for  the  next  16  years  as  a  "technical 
specialist"  In  the  administration  of  vested 
cop>Tlghts.  For  his  many  contributions  and 
innovaUons,  the  Department  of  Justice 
awarded  him  a  "Sustained  Superior  Perform- 
ance Award."  The  facts  and  figures  employed 
in  thU  arUcle  have  all  been  taken,  with 
permission  from  official  files. 

'Public  Uw  87-861,  87th  Cong.,  Oct.  23, 
1962.  76  Stat.  1139. 

=  62  Stat.  1246.  50  U.S.C.  App.,  sec  39. 


problems  of  extensive  renewals  and  ultimate 
ownership  will  thus  bt  avoided. 

The  necessary  administrative  problems 
were  formidable.  Initially,  to  some  1,800 
American  publishers  or  organisations  known 
to  have  foreign  literary  or  musical  connec- 
tions under  copyrights,  demands  were  sent 
for  aU  current  contracts.  By  vesting  the  for- 
eign Interest  In  these  contracts  the  Govern- 
ment had  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the  tor- 
met  owner,  proceeded  to  collect  all  royalties 
and  took  complete  control  though  protect- 
ing the  continuing  contractual  American 
interest. 

Since  the  potential  financial  value  of  any 
cop3rright  can  never  be  predetermined  (in 
the  face  of  additional  royalty-bearing  rights 
coming  into  existence)  OAP  never  sold  a 
single  copyright — as  was  unfortunately  done 
in  World  War  I.  Instead,  a  licensing  appa- 
ratus was  devised,  for  a  limited  period  only, 
following  customary  trade  practices.  Many 
other  enemy  properties,  not  under  prewar 
contracts,  were  also  vested  and  licensed 
profitably,  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
American  nationals  who  desired  to  exploit 
the  material. 

LICENSES 

When  war  broke,  the  need  to  obtain  cur- 
rent results  of  foreign  research  was  urgent. 
The  OAP  "assumed  the  responsibility  of  re- 
producing enemy-orlglnatlng  scientific  pub- 
lications." Operating  under  President  Roose- 
velt's authority,  an  advisory  committee  of 
distinguished  scientists  and  librarians  ob- 
tained, through  ultrasecret  channels.  125 
German  Journals,  which  were  offered  by  sub- 
scription to  8,000  American  firms.  By  1945, 
3,200  issues  had  been  republished.  As  the 
printing  costs  were  less  than  the  gross  sub- 
scription of  $311,293,  the  main  objective  of 
helping  in  the  war  effort  was  thus  accom- 
plished at  no  expense  to  the  Government. 

But  this  subscription  effort  did  not  include 
foreign  copyrighted  scientific  books;  1.100 
licenses  were  granted  to  republish  those 
works  which  were  vital  to  Army  and  Navy 
technicians  engaged  in  war  activities.  Sur- 
reptitiously obtained  by  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services,  these  included  sets  and  com- 
pilations, of  which  759  were  reproduced  by 
photo-offset.  On  the  usual  trade  royalties 
$376,210  has  been  paid,  in  spite  of  numerous 
royalty-free  copies  allowed  to  offset  manu- 
facturing costs.  All  books  were  sold  at  less 
than  the  original  German  price.  Bellsteln's 
"Handbuch  der  Organlschen  Chemie,"  a  Ger- 
man classic  in  57  volumes,  was  originally  Im- 
ported at  $2,000  a  set.  This  had  put  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  American  labora- 
tories. The  republication  price  was  at  first 
$400  a  set  and  the  royalties  to  date  have  been 
$193,200. 

In  all,  1,800  licenses  were  granted  on  films, 
books,  sheet  music  publication  and  other 
types  of  vested  properties,  yielding  over  $1.- 
300.000.  Of  this,  $500,230  has  come  from 
items  found  in  25  million  feet  of  captured 
enemy  films,  which  contain  4,5(X)  individual 
titles.  Among  those  which  presented  copy- 
right problems  of  ownership  or  remake  rights, 
were  "M,"  "The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Caltgaii." 
"The  Last  Laugh,"  and  "The  Blue  Angel," 
that  made  Marlene  Dietrich  a  star.  Hundreds 
of  German  and  Italian  films  were  also  li- 
censed to  exhibitors  for  showings  at  neigh- 
borhood theaters  In  their  original  language. 
On  these,  OAP  retained  60  percent  of  the 
rental  fees.  Stock  shots  on  such  serials  as 
"Victory  at  Sea."  "Crusade  in  the  Pacific," 
"20th  Century."  and  the  Churchill  series, 
newsreels  and  shorts  have  been  In  constant 
and  now  Increasing  demand  by  commercial 
companies,  colleges  and  study  groups.  On 
these  the  standard  fee  was  $2.50  a  foot.  As 
most  film  licenses  have  provided  Income  from 
enemy  property,  further  substantial  revenue 
was  credited  to  the  War  Claims  Fund.  Under 
the  new  legislation  all  film  prints  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  be 
retained    or   disposed    of    at    its   discretion. 


Thus  any  film  of  historical  or  other  value 
will  be  preserved. 


Some  634  prewar  contracts  were  reported 
and  copyright  Interests  vested.  The  ac- 
counting habits  of  each  firm  were  not  dis- 
turbed and  their  office  forms  were  accepted. 
Royalty  payments  were  scrupulously  checked 
and  followed  up.  Any  exclusivity  granted  In 
a  contract  was  recognized  and  no  raiding  of 
any  rights  by  a  business  competitor  was 
tolerated.  In  addition,  no  deviation  from 
the  contractiial  terms  was  allowed,  except  to 
enhance  the  Government's  financial  Interest 
or  the  interest  of  those  nationals  sheltered 
under  protective  custody.  In  the  loose  pro- 
gram followed  by  the  ctistodian  in  World 
War  I,  only  3.166  copjrright  interests  were 
taken  over  and  about  $250,000  collected.  In 
World  War  II — so  extended  in  duration  and 
territory,  plus  a  great  expansion  of  new 
rights  in  music  and  films — several  hundred 
thousand  copyrights  were  vested.  Nearly 
$5,963,010  was  received  through  September 
30.  1963.  from  licenses  and  prewar  contracts. 

Of  the  300  books  vested,  only  a  few  sam- 
ples win  indicate  the  scope  and  variety  of 
the  program.  Oswald  Spengler's  famous 
classic.  "The  Decline  of  the  West."  originally 
published  by  Knopf  in  1924,  had  been  active 
before  and  since  vesting  in  1943,  and  $17,725 
royalties  were  reported.  OAP  cooperated, 
also,  in  making  possible  a  recent  condensed 
edition.  "Count  Clano's  Diaries."  which 
brought  $36,332  royalties,  had  been  artfully 
smuggled  out  of  Italy  into  Switzerland  by 
his  widow,  the  daughter  of  Mussolini,  who 
put  the  script  under  her  garment,  as  she 
escaped  into  Switzerland.  "Babar  the  Ele- 
phant," a  children's  classic,  earned  126,402, 
while  the  late  Isak  Dinesen's  celebrated 
African  tales  added  up  to  the  unusual 
$33,558.  There  were  also  books  by  Glde, 
Bergson.  Malraux,  Romaln  Rolland,  and 
plays  by  Oiraudoux  and  Werfel,  among 
others.  Small  sums  only  were  often  in- 
volved; but  each  account  was  carefully  kept 
and  fitted  into  the  administrative  pattern. 
Some  idea  of  the  continuing  Interest  In 
Marcel  Proust  Is  evidenced  in  the  royalties 
on  "The  Remembrance  of  Things  Past."  Of 
the  $33,000  paid  for  Oalllnuird.  the  French 
publisher,  on  his  entire  catalog,  $13,000  was 
credited  to  Proust. 

acuszc 
The  sturdiest  return  of  all,  however,  came 
from  music  and  with  It  the  most  administra- 
tive copyright  problems.  From  its  various 
sources  over  $4  miUion  was  paid  OAP;  the 
composer's  share  Is  now  a  far  cry  from  days 
when  he  lived  on  the  crumbs  of  a  patron's 
table.  He  then  generally  sold  his  composi- 
tion outright  to  a  publisher;  but  the  ethical 
standards  were  low  because  neither  could 
be  supervised  by  the  other.  Both  plagiarism 
and  duplicate  outright  sales  took  place. 
Even  as  late  as  1859,  Charles  Gounod,  of 
"Faust"  fame,  had  turned  over  the  French 
and  foreign  rights  to  his  celebrated  "Ave 
Maria."  based  on  Bach's  "Prelude,"  for  500 
francs,  as  a  photostat  in  OAF'S  fUes  attests. 
But  within  this  half-century  the  entire  fi- 
nancial status  of  ccnnposers  changed,  be- 
ginning with  the  advent  of  "player  piano" 
rolls.  Until  1909,  when  the  revised  copy- 
right law  came  into  effect,  no  composer  was 
paid  for  the  uses  of  his  composition.  Due  to 
the  march  of  meclianlcal  Inventions,  how- 
ever, a  single  composition  began  to  prolif- 
erate into  specific  separate  fee-earning 
rights:    sound  films,*  perfected  disks,  radio 


*  As  an  Instance.  In  another  field,  of  how 
the  Income  from  stage  production,  beyond 
the  usual  royalties,  has  been  increased  by  the 
Invention  of  talking  pictures,  the  powerful 
Dramatists  Guild  reported  that  on  600  pic- 
ture sales  (1926-56)  nearly  $43  million  was 
collected   for  distribution. 
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broadcasting,  and  television,  plus  perform- 
ance and  concert  rights,  each  springing  from 
an  Initial  copyrighted  sheet  music  publica- 
tion. Bven  here  the  contractual  relations 
between  publisher  and  composer  are  now 
formalized. 

Generally  speaking,  the  complexlUea  In 
monitoring  the  fees  from  each  of  these  sep- 
arate rights  had  best  been  handled  through 
large  groups  or  associations,  often  interna- 
tional In  scope.  To  fimnel  the  Government's 
share  from  such  varied  sources  of  musical 
income,  which  represented  only  the  vested 
foreign  national's  Interest.  OAP  did  not  dis- 
turb the  workable  structure  of  such  com- 
mercial exploitation  laboriously  evolved  over 
the  years.  One  of  the  most  effective  of  these 
was  ASCAP,  which  has  paid  the  Govern- 
ment tl. 150.832.  mainly  from  broadcasting. 

In  1914,  when  Victor  Herbert  strolled  Into 
Bhanley's  Broadway  restaurant,  he  heard  Its 
orchestra  playing  the  waltz  hit  from  his  own 
opera.  "Sweethearts."  As  this  competed  with 
the  play  Iteelf  at  a  nearby  theater,  he  brought 
an  Infringement  suit.  In  using  Herbert's 
music,  without  permission  or  fee.  Shanley 
was  following  a  well-established  pilfering 
custom.  It  claimed  this  was  not  a  perform- 
ance for  profit,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
1909  Copyright  Act.  since  no  admission  was 
charged.  In  1917,  Justice  Holmes  wrote  an 
opinion  momentous  to  both  native  and  for- 
eign composers: 

"If  music  did  not  pay  it  would  be  given  up. 
If  it  pays  it  pays  out  of  the  public's  pocket. 
Whether  It  pays  or  not  the  purpose  of  em- 
ploying It  is  profit  and  that  is  enough."  • 

Before  this  copyright  decision,  no  American 
composer  had  received  a  penny  for  the  use 
of  his  music  in  any  theater,  dancehall.  caie, 
circus  tent,  night  club,  or  cabaret.  With 
radio's  later  arrival  in  1922,  every  legal  device 
was  again  employed  to  avoid  paying  for 
music.  In  1941.  Justice  Brandels  handed 
down  another  epochal  copyright  decision: 
that  broadcasting  music  through  a  radio, 
whlcti  distributed  It  in  a  hotel,  was  also  a 
public  performance  for  profit  and  constituted 
an  Infringement.*  This  was  climaxed  by  a 
■erles  of  similar  declsons  that  any  use  of 
copyrighted  music  In  films,  on  records  or 
other  mediums  must  be  paid  for. 

In  1917.  as  a  result  of  Holmes'  decision, 
the  nonprofit  Association  of  American  Com- 
posers, Authors,  and  Publishers,  was  formed. 
They  assigned  to  the  organization.  ASCAP, 
their  nondramatlc  public  performance  rights. 
and  It  ultimately  leased  Its  entire  repertoire 
for  fees  to  be  divided  anoong  iU  members. 
Blanket  Ucenses  have  since  been  periodically 
negotUted  with  radio  broadcasting  chains, 
Indlyldual  stations,  orchestras,  theaters,  wire 
servloes.  etc.  MllUons  have  literally  been 
snatched  from  the  air. 

This  was  of  special  concern  to  OAP  because 
It  had  ImmedUtely  vested  12  prewar  recipro- 
cal agreemenU,  which  ASCAP  had  made  with 
similar  European  societies  in  enemy  and 
enemy-occupied  countries.  It  had  thus  pre- 
Tlously  protected  the  revenue  of  lU  own 
American  members  abroad  and.  in  return, 
reciprocally  monitored  and  collected  fees  for 
the  use  of  foreign  compositions  In  the  United 
States.  On  OAP's  demand.  ASCAP  turned 
over  all  such  sums  due  the  foreign  nationals 
with  iU  visual  certified  breakdowns  of  each 
work  and  Its  original  composer;  $629J266 
alone  was  credited  to  the  account  of  the 
French  socl«t*  des  Auteurs.  Compositeurs  et 
Edlteurs  de  Muslque  (SACKM),  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  such  protective  groups. 

XMOrvUKTAI.    COlCFOSmONS 

Since  war  conditions  prevented  contact 
with  enemy-occupied  France,  its  enormous 
mtislcal  repertoire,  largely  published  under 
contract   with   American    firms,   had,    like 


SACEM.  been  similarly  vested.    Among  those 
world-famous  Individual  compositions  were 
Debiissy's    •"Clair   de   Lune,"    and    "Bolero." 
written   for   the    ballerina   Ida    Rubensteln. 
by  Ravel.    The  contracts  between  their  pub- 
lishers and  Elkan-Vogel.  the  American  agent, 
in  each  case,  required  executive  determina- 
tion and  will  best  illustrate  the  eflfclency  of 
OAP's  protective  custody  policy.    Jobert  had 
only  granted  the  rights  to  exploit  the  sheet 
music    sale    of    Debussy's    masterpiece;    all 
other  rights  had  to  be  submitted  to  Paris 
for  approval.     As  war  no  longer  made  this 
possible,  when  Paramount  offered  tS.OOO  for 
its  use  as  "background  music"  in  the  film. 
"Frenchman's  Creek,"  OAP  Itself  Immediately 
granted  permission.     The  sheet  music  sales 
were  thus  greatly  Increased,  resulting,  from 
all  extended  rights,  to  over  (160.000  when  It 
was  returned.    The  popular  "Bolero"  was  In- 
cluded In  the  Durand  et  Cle.  catalog,  but 
Its  contract  had  expired  Jxist  before  America 
entered  the  war.     Knowing  this,   numerous 
competitors     sought     nonexclusive     licenses 
from  OAP  to  exploit  it.    As  Durand.  however, 
had    renewed    the   original    contract    several 
times.    OAP     decided     to     continue     Elkan- 
Vogel's      exclusivity.     The     catalog     earned 
over    $100,000.    after    the    deduction    of    the 
American  agent's  legitimate  commission,  tlie 
protection  of  which  had  likewise  been  within 
OAP's  policy. 

Among  those  composers  who  had  become 
naturalized  American  citizens,  Stravinsky. 
Schoenberg  and  Hlndemlth  demanded  and 
recovered  their  royalties  which  OAP  had  col- 
lected. Their  early  compoeltlons  ha<:  been 
Included  among  the  vested  catalog  of 
leading  European  publishers.  Some  of  theee 
composers  had  been  for  years  under  contract 
with  Associated  Music  Publishers.  Inc. 
(AMP).  As  this  important  firm,  owned  by 
Broadcast  Music,  Inc.  (BMI).  controlled  all 
exploitation  rights.  Including  radio.  OAP  ob- 
tained, during  nearly  20  years,  over  9820.000 
on  Its  German  Items  alone. 

Richard  Strauss  and  Sibelius  were  still 
alive  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
Both  wrote  personal  letters  for  the  return 
of  their  accumulating  royalties.  Slljellus 
himself  sent  a  long  list  of  his  works,  "trust- 
ing It  may  be  of  use  In  making  your  deci- 
sion." But  Sltjellus  was  a  Finn.  During 
eso'ly  days  his  country  was  part  of  Russia, 
which  afforded  no  copyright  protection. 
Some  of  his  compositions,  however,  had  been 
published  by  a  German  firm  which  had 
owned  the  copyrights  OAP  vested.  A  very 
human  problem  rose  as  to  how  these  works 
could  legally  be  returned  to  the  great  com- 
poser. 

This  and  similar  cases  led  to  OAP's  most 
dynamic  administrative  decision.  It  had 
already  been  forced  to  consider  the  tragic 
lot  of  many  destitute  refugees  who  had  es- 
caped to  this  country.  To  meet  the  obvious 
Injustice  of  reUlnlng  their  needed  royalties. 
as  well  as  those  of  naturalized  Americans. 
OAP  relied  on  the  equitable  servitude  doc- 
trine. This  implicitly  recognized  that  the 
author  or  composer  had  a  continuing  title 
Interest  in  the  seized  property,  even  though 
the  legal  copyright  had  previously  been  held 
by  a  German  firm.  Only  with  such  title  in- 
terest could  one  be  eligible,  under  the  then 
existing  regulaUons.  to  file  a  claim  for  Ita 
rettim.  Many  thousands  of  royalties,  aug- 
mented by  OAP's  administration,  were  thus 
ultimately  given  back  to  war  victims.  To 
Sibelius  personally  went  a  net  of  $9,500. 
shortly  before  his  death. 

BICHARO    SraAUSS    AND    OI»13U« 

An    unpublished    letter  ^    of    biographical 
value,   written    by   Richard   Strauss  2   years 


»  Herbert  v.  Shanley  Co..  343  U3.  691,  595 

(1917).  „^ 

*Buck  V.  JeweU-La  SaUe  Realty  Co..  283 

U.S.  191  (1931). 


I  The  manuscript  letters  from  Strauss  and 
Sibelius,  among  others,  as  weU  as  photosUts 
of  nvuneroxw  other  documents,  including 
many  opera  contracts,  are  deposited  for  study 
In  the  Music  Division.  Library  of  Congress. 


before  he  died,  will  best  present  the  compli- 
cated personal  and  copyright  problems  ot 
natioaaUty  which  the  OAP  faced: 

LAUsamrK.  Lx, 
February  2.  1949. 

CUSTOOUN  or  XMXlfT   PBOPSaTT, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Sni:  I  trust  you  will  forgive  this  di- 
rect approach  In  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  me  which  may  receive  your  sympathetic 
conslderatloc  In  view  of  the  somewhat  un- 
usual drcunutances. 

My  nams  Is  certainly  well  known  to  you. 
And  you  may  know  that  I  am  86  years  of 
age.  The  American  rlghu  in  my  works  are 
vested  In  you  and  all  my  Income  from  the 
numerous  performances,  mechanical  repro- 
ductions and  broadcasts  is  being  seized  by 
your  office.  All  this  la  right  and  I  recognize 
without  complaint  the  Justification.  If  I 
was  able  to  earn  my  livelihood  by  other 
means  such  as  conducting.  I  would  do  so 
and  raise  no  questions  about  any  Income 
from  my  works.  But  I  cannot  conduct  any 
more  being  too  old  and  too  111.  Therefore 
the  Income  from  my  works  Is  all  that  la  left 
to  me  after  having  lost  all  my  funds.  And 
the  major  proportion  of  this  Income  Is  seized 
by  various  custodians  in  various  countries. 
What  I  still  can  draw  is  not  suffldent  to 
keep  my  wife  and  myself  and  to  meet  the 
doctors'  bills. 

The  British  custodian  very  kindly  released 
my  Income  from  Great  Britain  as  from  the 
February  1.  1948.  Would  It  not  be  possible 
for  you  to  entertain  the  Idea  of  releasing  my 
American  Income  as  from  some  appropriate 
date? 

You  may  want  to  be  satisfied  that  my  at- 
titude to  the  National  Socialist  regime  In 
Germany  was  not  such  as  to  Justify  a  per- 
sonally punitive  quality  of  the  seizure  of  my 
Income.  I  beg  you  to  spare  an  old  man  to 
go  through  the  formalities  of  questionnaires 
which  are  not  altogether  applicable.  I  know 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  misrepre- 
sentation which  Ignores  the  fact  that  I  was 
so  prominent  that  what  woxild  have  led  to 
a  prison  or  a  concentration  camp  with  others 
led  only  to  a  boycott  with  me.  My  family 
connections,  the  dedication  of  my  works,  my 
friendship  with  so  many  people  all  over  the 
world  should  dispel  any  suspicion  about  my 
own  attitude  and  convictions.  I  went,  as 
you  may  know,  through  the  formal  denazi- 
fication procedure  and  was  clei^red  without 
a  hearing.  I  helped  many  people  In  Germany 
to  save  their  lives  and  property  and  never 
took  part  in  any  party  matters  In  fact,  I 
am  one  of  the  very  few  who  never  belonged 
to  the  Nazi  Party  in  any  form  whatsoever. 

I  do  hope  you  will  accept  these  assur- 
ances. In  all  modesty  I  may  say  that  my 
works  have  given  and  are  giving  many  happy 
hours  to  many  American  listeners.  Could 
you  consider  then  to  allow  me  a  modest  par- 
ticipation by  releasing  the  Income  from  the 
American  performances  and  so  let  me  have 
what  happiness  a  man  of  my  age  can  still 
have?  1  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  could 
give  this  matter  your  kind  attention  and  if 
you  would  grant  under  unusual  circum- 
stances this  unusual  request. 
I  am. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Dr.  RiCHASO  Stkauss. 

In  spite  of  this  moving  appeal,  the  chain 
of  title  of  his  famous  works  led  twck  to  his 
German  publishers,  all  rights  in  which  had 
been  automatically  vested.  Under  existing 
law,  which  differs  from  British  regulaUons. 
his  property  could  not  then  be  retiu-ned 
until  his  non-German  citizenship — at  time 
of  vesting — could  be  established.  In  the 
meantime,  though  Strauss  had  originally 
sold  outright  aU  pubUcatlon  rlghU  in  "Der 
Rosenkavalier."  "Salome."  and  "Elektra," 
their  performing  and  other  rights  plus  his 
tone  poems  and  songs  have  earned  $90,550. 


Opera  agreements  in  Kurope,  as  with 
Strauss,  were  generally  made  between  com- 
poser and  music  publisher,  who  in  turn 
leased  them  separately  to  each  opera  house, 
at  fees  depending  on  Its  status.  For  this 
reason.  OAP  had  obtained  photostats  of  all 
vested  opera  contracts,  since  they  indicated 
the  division  of  the  respective  share  due  on 
U.S.  performances,  when  handled  by  Ameri- 
can agents.  These  were  paid  to  OAP. 
SACEM's  terms  and  conditions,  generally 
controlling  French  operas,  facilitated  the 
administration  of  performances  of  "Thais, 
Mlgnon,"  "Louise,"  and  "Pelieas  et  M£li- 
sande,"  written  and  composed  by  Maeterlinck 
and  Debussy,  among  others. 

OAP's  copies  of  David  Belasco's  contracts, 
however.  Indicate  that  he  sold  the  "opera 
rights"  in  his  plays,  "Madame  Butterfly" 
and  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  for 
$1,250  each.  But  when  Puccini  wrote  "Tos- 
ca."  founded  on  the  ^ardou  play,  "La  Tosca," 
Sarah  Bernhardt 's  greatest  success,  the 
French  author's  estate  obtained,  through 
OAP,  a  share  of  performance  fees,  plus  a  per- 
centage from  both  rental  of  scores  and  li- 
bretto sales,  amounting  to  $10,000.  Until  all 
the  Italian  property  was  rettu-ned,  under 
treaty,  the  Ricordi  catalog,  largely  on  Puc- 
cini royalties  from  "La  Boheme,"  "Tosca," 
and  "Madam  Butterfly."  bad  paid  OAP  $330,- 
000.  This  Included  fees  even  on  arias  (such 
as  "Un  Bel  Dl"  and  "Vlssl  d'Arte").  concert 
performances  and  films  each  of  which  OAP 
had  licensed  and  on  which  it  had  collected 
a  fee. 

Though  much  pleasure,  on  a  different  lev- 
el, has  been  given  American  audiences  from 
the  straiiu  of  European  operettas,  their  ad- 
ministration faced  a  tangle  of  copyright  own- 
ershlpw,  assignments,  shifting  royalty  per- 
centages on  stage  performances,  with  every 
possible  accounting  headache  which  such 
international  works  are  heir  to.  However, 
they  were  all  encouraged  by  OAP  to  sing  out 
their  famous  melodies  to  considerable  prof- 
It.  "Blossom  Time,"  a  hardy  perennial  back 
to  World  War  I,  paid  on  its  annual  tours 
over  $50,000;  "The  Merry  Widow,"  "The 
Waltz  Dream,"  and  "Die  Fledermaus"  "Rosa- 
linda") added  lesser  amounts.  "The  Choco- 
late Soldier,"  by  Oskar  Straus  (based  on 
Shaw's  "Arms  and  the  Man"),  with  Its  cele- 
brated "My  Hero  Walts,"  brought  nearly 
$100,000. 

As  a  foonote  to  popular  songs,  $160,000  was 
also  gathered  from  the  sentimentally  titled 
"I  Kiss  Your  Hand,  Madame";  "Speak  To 
Me  of  Love";  "You  Can't  Be  True,  Dear," 
and  "Jealousy."  To  which  is  added  the 
most  famous  German  woman  the  war  pro- 
duced, "Lili  Marlene,"  on  which  some  60 
licenses  had  been  granted.  Starting  as  the 
sentimental  yearning  of  Hitler's  soldiers  for 
the  girl  friend  he  left  behind,  its  torrid 
tempo  was  turned  by  its  publisher,  Paul 
Lincke.  the  noted  composer  of  "Glow  Worm," 
into  a  popular  soldiers'  marching  song. 

HrrLza  and  cocbbxls 
Shortly  after  Hitler's  marching  troops  had 
failed  to  conquer  Europe,  there  was  found, 
in  a  rubbish  heap,  a  carbon  copy,  on  elegant 
paper,  of  "Goebbels*  Diary."  Following  a 
series  of  fantastic  happenings,  including  ex- 
tensive oversea  investigations — much  of 
which  is  still  restricted — OAP  claimed  the 
common  law  copyright.  After  wide  news- 
paper serialization.  It  became  a  book-of-the- 
month  selection.  With  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  Louis  Lochner's  English  trans- 
lation and  commentary  was  published  by 
Doubleday.  The  scrtpt  as  found,  which  had 
not  been  vested,  now  rests  in  the  Hoover 
War  Library,  the  gift  of  former  President 
Hoover.  Dr.  Paul  Joseph  Goebbels,  so  linked 
In  the  Hitler  venture,  was  a  wltne«  with 
Martin  Bormann  to  Hitler's  last  private  wiU. 
written  in  the  besieged  Berlin  bunker,  and 
signed  at  4  ajn..  AprU  39.  1948.  In  thU  au- 
thenUcated  will,  a  copy  of  which  OAP  ob- 


tained   from    the    official    court   records    in 
Munich,  Hitler  had  dlctoted: 

"Since  in  the  years  of  my  struggle  I  did 
not  feel  Jiistlfied  in  assvuuing  the  responsi- 
bility of  marriage.  I  have  only  now,  before 
termination  of  my  earthly  career,  decided  to 
marry  the  girl  who  after  long  years  of  faith- 
ful friendship  voluntarily  came  into  this 
almost  besieged  city  to  share  the  same  fate 
as  myself.  At  my  desire  she  will  die  with 
me  as  my  wife.  In  death  we  shall  find  what 
my  work  in  the  service  of  my  people  robbed 
us  of." 

Like  his  master,  Goebbels  killed  himself, 
two  spectacular  endings  to  the  Nazi  saga 
which  concerned  OAP,  since  royalties  from 
each  work  will  continue  to  be  paid,  already 
on  the  Diary  $81,796  and  on  "Meln  Kampf" 
$43,945. 

In  1942.  the  English  translation  of  Hitler's 
"Meln  Kampf"  was  almost  the  first  to  be 
vested.  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  10 
years  previously,  the  abridged  version  had 
rough  legal  going.  Challenged  by  another 
publisher,  who  brought  out  and  sold  ex- 
tensively a  complete  unauthorized  version, 
it  was  claimed  the  basic  copyright  was  in- 
validated since  Hitler  was  a  stateless  person. 
A  protracted  lawsuit  followed  until  the  sec- 
ond circuit  finally  sustained  Houghton 
liClfflin's  legal  contention  that  copyright  pro- 
tected even  a  stateless  citizen."  The  court's 
decision  greatly  helped  OAP's  administration 
of  the  property  of  refugees  to  this  country, 
who  themselves  were  later  to  be  made  state- 
less by  Hitler. 

The  new  1962  law  specifically  forbids  "Meln 
Kampf"  to  be  divested,  as  well  as  the  "Diary 
of  Goebbels,"  the  "Memoirs  of  Alfred  Rosen- 
berg, Otto  Bkorzeny,  and  other  Nazi  leaders. 
Also  to  be  retained  are  the  123,000  items  in 
the  extensive  photographic  history  of  the 
Nazi  Party  by  Helnrlch  Hoffmann,  its  official 
photographer. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  contrasting 
documenu  OAP  received  may  be  added 
Paderewskl's  last  will.  The  great  musician 
and  former  Premier  of  Poland  died  In  1941. 
He  was  burled,  by  President  Roosevelt's  di- 
rection, in  Arlington  National  Cemetery — the 
second  foreigner  to  be  so  honored.  His 
amazing  will  of  20  pages,  written  in  his  own 
hand,  was  not  found  until  3  years  later.  Its 
photostat  becanae  part  of  OAP's  records  since 
some  of  his  copyright  interests  had  been 
vested.*  In  its  final  few  sentences  he  voiced 
his  indignation  at  what  was  then  happening 
to  his  beloved  Poland : 

"For  the  wrongs  which  I  have  suffered,  and 
I  have  suffered  many,  I  forgive  in  a  Christian 
spirit.  I  catmot  forgive  those  haughty  and 
vile  persons  who,  thinking  only  of  their  per- 
sonal advantage  and  their  own  aggrandlze- 
mentwled  and  are  leading  the  fatherland  to 
perdltmn  and  the  nation  to  degradation. 
God  hlri)B«lf  will  not  forgive  them." 


TRAGEDY  IN  ALABAMA 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  Wil- 
liam L.  Moore's  tragic  death  during  his 
pilgrimage  for  civil  rights  has  shocked 
the  Nation. 

There  have  been  and  will  be  many 
martyrs  in  the  fight  for  civil  rights.  Wil- 
liam Moore's  murder  puts  to  shame 
those  who  have  insisted  that  civil  rights 
is  solely  a  Negro  cause.  Civil  rights  ob- 
viously is  not  a  Negro  or  a  white  man's 
cause,  but  an  American  cause,  In  which 


every  citizen  concerned  about  enforcing 
the  Constitution  should  be  Joined.  Every 
resource,  not  only  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama in  which  this  crime  occurred,  but 
also  of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  should 
be  enlisted  in  malcing  certain  that  those 
responsible  for  this  terrible  crime  are 
punished.  If  the  Federal  Oovernment 
has  no  Jurisdiction  in  cases  such  as  this, 
as  the  President  suggested  at  his  news 
conference  yesterday,  then  there  may  be 
a  need  for  new  legislation. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
decent  people  in  Alabama  are  as  out- 
raged by  this  case  as  are  Americans  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation.  It  must  be 
said,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pattern 
of  unpunished  lawlessness,  intimidation, 
and  reprisals  prevalent  in  some  areas 
of  our  country  is  bound  to  breed  exactly 
this  kind  of  violence.  Massive  resistance 
is  not  merely  a  theory,  but  a  practice 
which  encourages  contempt  for  and  de- 
fiance of  the  law.  So  long  as  the  rights 
of  Americans  under  the  Constitution  can 
be  flouted  and  disregarded  with  official 
connivance,  we  must  all  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  terrible  incident. 

Mr.  President,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the 
wife  and  children  of  William  L.  Moore 
In  Blnghamton.  N.Y.,  in  their  hour  of 
grief.  He  died  courageously,  and  let  us 
pray  that  he  has  not  died  in  vain. 


'Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  v.  Stackpole  Sons. 
Inc..  104  F.  2d  306  (2d  dr.).  cert,  denied,  308 
U.8.  597  (1939). 

*  Royalties  amounting  to  $4,172,  on  Pade- 
rewskl's vested  copyright  interest  in  his 
"Memolres"  and  famous  "Minuet,"  are  being 
returned  to  the  University  of  Cracow, 
Poland. 


NEW  YORK'S  NEW  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
the  signing  on  April  22  by  the  Governor 
of  New  Yorlc,  Nelson  A.  Roclcefeller,  of 
two  measures  maintaining  New  York's 
place  in  the  forefront  of  the  States  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights.  One  broadens 
the  New  York  law  against  discrimination 
in  housing,  which  previously  covered  the 
sale  or  rental  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions in  multiple  dwellings  and  in  de- 
velopments of  10  or  more  houses  on 
contiguous  land.  It  also  barred  dis- 
crimination by  real  estate  brokers  with 
respect  to  housing  covered  by  the  law. 
The  new  measure  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sale  or  rental  of  any  housing 
accommodation,  except  rentals  in  an 
owner-occupied  one-  or  two-family 
home,  and  it  also  extends  to  all  housing 
the  provision  relating  to  real  estate 
brokers. 

A  second  bill  signed  by  the  Governor 
makes  it  an  unlawful  discriminatory 
practice  to  retaliate  against  any  person 
because  he  has  opposed  any  discrimi- 
natory practice  or  l}ecause  he  has  filed 
a  complaint,  testified,  or  assisted  in  any 
proceeding  before  the  State  commission 
for  human  rights.  The  first  law  against 
discrimination  in  New  York  in  1945  made 
such  retaliation  imlawful  In  all  cases  in- 
volving discrimination  In  employment. 
This  measure  brings  the  rule  against 
retaliation  into  step  with  the  many  other 
constructive  advances  made  in  the  State 
since  that  time  toward  AHminating  racial 
discrimination  in  Issues  cognizable  under 
the  State  constitution.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  city  of  New  York  is 
this  month  celebrating  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  its  fair  hous- 
ing practices  law. 
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These  are  indeed  auspicious  steps  in 
the  continual  effort  being  made  in  New 
York  State  and  in  many  other  States 
to  achieve  the  goals  which  we  proclaim 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  all  our  citizens  and  hold  out  to  the 
world  in  the  hope  of  emulation  of  our 
way  of  life.  What  is  needed  is  a  com- 
parable effort  at  the  Federal  level  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  civil  rights  legislation 
in  the  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  New  York  State 
practices  what  it  preaches  through  its 
two  Senators,  and  that  it  remains  in  the 
forefront  of  those  who  wish  to  guarantee 
equal  rights  to  every  citizen  in  all  areas 
In  which  civil  rights  are  concerned,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed. 


RATIFICATION  BY  IOWA  OP  ANTI- 
POLL-TAX  AMENDMENT  TO  CON- 
STITUTION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
the  State  of  Iowa  has  ratified  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  eliminates  the  requirement  for  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  or  any  other  tax 
for  voting  in  Federal  elections.  Iowa 
thus  becomes  the  32d  State  to  ratify  this 
important  amendment. 

I  wish  to  express  my  profound  appre- 
ciation to  both  distinguished  Senators 
from  Iowa,  the  senior  Senator  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  and  his  coLeague  [Mr. 
MiLLiR],  both  of  whom  not  only  strongly 
supported  passage  of  my  resolution  pro- 
posing this  amendment  in  the  87  th  Con- 
gress, but  have  since  worked  diligently 
to  obtain  ratification  by  the  legislature 
of  their  great  State,  the  most  gratifying 
results  of  which  I  am  so  happy  to  an- 
noiince  today. 

I  was  informed  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
the  Iowa  House  this  morning,  by  a  vote 
of  92  to  4,  approved  the  resolution  rati- 
fjring  the  amendment.  This  completed 
action  by  the  Iowa  Legislature,  the  Iowa 
Senate  having  approved  ratification  of 
the  amendment  on  March  28,  1963,  by 
a  vote  of  48  to  0.  This  action  again 
dononstrates  the  wmipletely  bipartisan 
nature  of  the  support  which  this  amend- 
ment is  receiving. 

I  am  indeed  hopeful,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  shall  soon  have  good  news  from 
several  of  the  seven  other  States  whose 
legislatvures  have  not  acted  on  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  but  which  are 
presently  in  session.  As  Senators  are 
aware,  ratification  by  38  States  is  re- 
quired before  the  amendment  will  be- 
come valid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  say  that  it  is 
little  enough  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  Hickenlooper]  and  myself 
to  have  joined  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  in  furthering  the 
passage  or  ratification  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  our  State  legisla- 
ture. Having  formerly  served  in  our 
State  legislature,  both  of  us  recognize 
that  there  is  an  area  In  which  sometimes 
Members  of  the  National  Congress  should 
not  intrude  when  it  comes  to  State  legis- 


lation, but  the  members  of  our  legis- 
lature also  know  that  they  are  very  much 
concerned  about  the  improvement  of  our 
human  relations  in  this  country,  and 
they  recognize  that,  while  there  Is  a  basic 
right,  which  is  very  precious,  of  States  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of  their 
voters,  that  right  should  not  be  abused. 
There  has  been  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  down  through  the  years  that  the  poll 
tax  had  served  as  a  vehicle  for  abuses  in 
some  cases. 

So  this  action  is  a  recognition  by  the 
legislature  of  my  great  State  that  we  can 
Gdways  improve,  and  that  in  the  field  of 
human  relations,  this  is  a  landmark. 
So  I  say  it  was  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have 
Joined  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
We  trtist  a  few  additional  States  will  join 
with  Iowa  and  the  other  31  States  in  hav- 
ing the  constitutional  amendment 
ratified. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  not 
only  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  most  generous  statement,  but  I  would 
like  for  the  Record  to  show  the  fact  that 
Florida  and  Iowa  are  moving  together 
in  this  matter.  Florida  approved  the 
amendment  a  few  days  ago  as  the  31st 
State,  and  Iowa  has  done  so  today  as  the 
32d  State.  Those  two  States  came  into 
the  Union  together  under  the  same 
resolution.  Iowa  at  that  time  as  a  free 
State,  and  Florida  at  that  time  as  a  slave 
State,  under  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
We  in  Florida  have  felt  particularly  close 
to  Iowa  through  the  years.  We  are  glad 
to  be  moving  together  now  toward  a 
goal  which  we  both  believe  to  be  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Let  me  add  that  what  he  has  just  said 
is  shared  by  us  in  our  attitude  toward 
his  great  State.  One  reason  why  Florida 
is  such  a  fine  tourist  attraction  in  the 
wintertime  is  that  so  many  of  our  Iowa 
residents  go  there  to  visit  and  to  stay. 

So  the  sentiments  he  has  expressed 
are  shared  by  us.  and  we  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  again  joining  him  on  this 
great  occasion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Iowa. 


TRIBUTE  TO  Y.   FRANK  FREEMAN, 
GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  1,200  leading  citizens  of  Hollywood 
and  California  will  gather  together  this 
weekend  to  honor  Y.  Frank  FYeeman, 
one  of  the  outstanding  architects  of  my 
State's  most  famous  industry,  and  a 
dedicated  and  devoted  American  patriot. 

Mr.  Freeman,  often  called  Mr.  Motion 
Picture  Industry,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Association  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Producers  and  vice  president  of 
Paramount  Pictures. 

Frank  Freeman  has  been  more  than 
just  a  titan  in  the  motion-picture  busi- 
ness He  has  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  his  commimity.  State,  and 
Nation.  He  has  never  failed  to  respond 
to  a  worthy  cause  for  his  country  or  for 
people. 

He  has  given  generously  of  his  time, 
effort  and  resources  over  the  years  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Community  Chest,  the  Red  Cross,  and 


the  World  Affairs  Council.  He  has  been 
active  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Motion 
Pictures  Permanent  Charities  and  has 
served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Relief  Fund.  And  he  is 
a  trustee  of  my  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  hla  friends  in  both  the  industry  and 
community  of  Hollywood  are  holding  a 
Y.  Frank  Freeman  testimonial  dinner. 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend,  but  from 
a  distance  of  3.000  miles  I  shall  be  th^re 
in  spirit  to  pay  a  Just  need  of  praise  to 
an  outstanding  fellow  citizen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  California  Legisla- 
ture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Abscmblt  C0NCT7»«*1«T  Rksolutioh  63 
Concurrent  resolution  commending  T.  Frank 
Freeman 
Wbereaa  T.  Frank  Freeman,  board  chair- 
man of  the  AMOClation  of  Uotlon  Picture 
Producers  and  vice  president  of  Paramount 
Plcturea,  is  being  honored  on  AprU  38  for 
hla  long  and  distinguished  service  to  the 
Hollywood  motion  picture  Industry:  and 

Whereas  for  nearly  25  years  Mr.  Freeman 
as  a  respected  and  beloved  leader  of  the 
Bollywood  oonununlty  baa  been  one  of  the 
SUte's  leading  citizens:  and 

WheretLS  for  all  of  this  time  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  Innumerable  civic,  charitable  and 
worthwhile  endeavors  for  the  betterment  of 
his  industry,  conununlty.  State,  and  country; 
and 

Whereas  for  16  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Association  of  Motion  Picture  Producers,  he 
has  helped  make  Hollywood.  Calif.,  syn- 
onymous with  the  best  in  entM-tainment 
for  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world: 
and 

Whereas  his  devotion  to  the  highest  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism  have  been  an  example 
and  inspiration  to  his  fellowmen;  and 

Whereas  his  Industry  and  his  community 
have  chosen  to  honor  him  for  all  of  these 
and  many  more  of  his  magnlScent  contri- 
butions during  the  past  quarter  century: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Cali/omia,  (the  senate  thereof  concurring) . 
That  the  members  of  the  legislature  Join 
with  his  thousands  of  friends  throughout 
the  State  and  Nation  in  paying  tribute  to 
T.  Frank  Freeman  as  one  of  Hollywood's 
foremost  citizens  and  statesmen;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  a  suitably  pre- 
pared copy  of  this  resolution  to  Y.  Prank 
Freeman. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  add  a  few  words  to  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
KucHEL] ,  with  respect  to  the  honor  being 
shown  in  Hollywood  this  weekend  to  a 
distinguished  native  of  my  State,  who 
now  is  a  citizen  of  California — Hon.  Y. 
Frank  Freeman. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Freeman  practically  all  my  life,  and  to 
enjoy  my  friendship  with  him  and  also 
with  a  number  of  the  members  of  his 
family. 

He  is  an  outstanding  American  who 
not  only  has  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  jmbllc  entertainment  of  the 
highest  and  cleanest  sort  in  this  country. 
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but  also  has  made  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  good  government.  He  has 
interested  himself  in  government  at 
every  level,  from  the  local  community 
and  the  city  to  the  Government  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  No  man  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  honored  at  the  capital 
of  the  motion-picture  world  than  is  Y. 
Prank  Freeman. 


CUBA 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  a  question  at  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday.  President  Kennedy 
said  this: 

I  know  there  is  a  good  deal  of  concern  In 
the  United  States  because  Castro  is  stUl 
there.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  was 
permitted  to  assume  control  in  the  1960's 
and  perhaps  It  would  have  been  easier  to 
take  an  action  then  than  it  Is  now.  But  those 
who  were  in  position  of  responsibility  did 
not  make  that  Judgment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's intentions,  his  statement  yester- 
day has  distinct  political  overtones. 
Perhaps  the  record  should  be  set 
straight. 

During  the  1950'8  there  were  few.  If 
any.  Republican  voices  raised  in  support 
of  Castro  and  there  were  few,  if  any. 
Democratic  voices  raised  in  condemna- 
tion of  Castro.    This  record  is  clear. 

Let  OS  not  forget  that  Castro,  the  revo- 
lutionary, was  admired  by  many  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  hemisphere. 
This  undoubtedly  was  the  case  because 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Batista 
administration  and  the  corruption  and 
ruthlessness  which  characterized  that 
administration. 

President  Kennedy  while  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator reoogniaed  that.  I  quote  from  "The 
Strategy  of  Peace,"  by  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, dated  January  1, 1960: 

The  wild,  angry  passionate  course  of  the 
revolution  in  Cuba  demonstrates  that  the 
shores  of  the  American  Hemisphere  and  the 
Caribbean  islands  are  not  inmiune  to  the 
ideas  and  forces  causing  similar  storms  on 
other  continents.  Just  as  we  recall  our  own 
revolutionary  past  In  order  to  understand 
the  spirit  and  the  signlflcanoe  of  the  anti- 
colonial  uprisings  in  Asia  and  Africa,  we 
should  now  reread  the  life  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  great  liberator  and  sometime  dictator  of 
South  America,  In  order  to  comprehend  the 
new  contagion  for  liberty  and  reform  now 
spreading  south  of  ova  borders.  On  an 
earlier  trip  throughout  Latin  America,  I  be- 
came familiar  with  the  hopes  and  burdens 
which  characterize  this  tide  of  Latin  na- 
tionallrm. 

Fidel  Castro  is  part  of  the  legacy  of 
Bolivar,  who  led  his  men  over  the  Andes 
Mounuins,  vowing  war  to  the  death  against 
Spanish  rule,  saying,  "Where  a  goat  can 
pass,  so  can  an  army."  Castro  is  also  part 
of  the  frustration  of  that  earner  revolution 
which  won  its  war  against  Spain  but  left 
largely  untouched  the  indigenous  feudal 
order.  "To  serve  a  revolution  is  to  plow 
the  sea,"  Bolivar  said  in  despair  as  he  lived 
to  see  the  failure  of  his  efforts  at  social 
reform. 

Whether  Castro  would  have  taken  a  more 
rational  course  after  his  victory  had  the  U.S. 
Government  not  backed  the  dictator  Batista 
so  long  and  so  uncrlticallx.  and  had  it  given 
the  fiery  yotmg  rebel  a  warmer  welcome  In 
his  hour  of  triumph,  especially  on  his  trip 
to  this  country,  we  cannot  be  sure. 

Let  me  also  quote  from  a  program  on 
May  14, 1960,  on  WRC-TV  in  Washington 
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sponsored  by  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Kennedy-for-President  Committee: 

Question:  Should  the  TTnlted  States  try  to 
retaliate  against  the  Cuban  Oovernment? 

Kennedy:  WeU,  the  ■Itaation  in  Cuba,  of 
course,  continues  to  deteriorate  but  for  the 
present  I  think  the  administration's  policy 
is  the  right  one.  •  •  •  For  the  time  being. 
I  would  conduct  otir  policy  on  the  basis  that 
It  is  being  conducted.  The  situation  could 
change  at  any  time.  •  •  •  For  the  present, 
I  support  the  administration  poUcy. 

Two  quotations  from  former  President 
Harry  S.  Trimian  might  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues: 

Harry  S.  Truman  (New  York  Times.  Apr. 
29.  1959) :  I  think  the  boy  (Castro)  means 
to  do  right.    Let's  wait  and  see. 

Harry  S.  Tnmian  (North  American  News- 
paper Alliance.  July  81,  1959  in  New  York 
Times) :  I  think  that  Fidel  Castro  is  a  good 
young  man.  who  has  made  mistakes,  but 
who  seems  to  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
for  the  Cuban  people,  and  we  ought  to  ex- 
tend our  sympathy  and  help  him  to  do  what 
is  right  for  them. 

Again  let  me  quote  President  Kennedy 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  his  campaign 
in  1960.     On  October  15  he  said: 

We  must  end  the  harassment,  which  this 
Oovernment  has  carried  on,  of  liberty-loving 
anti-Castro  forces  in  Cuba  and  in  other 
lands.  While  we  cannot  violate  international 
law.  we  must  recognize  that  these  exiles  and 
rebels  represent  the  real  voice  of  Cuba,  and 
should  not  be  constantly  handicapped  by  our 
Inunigratlon  and  Justice  Department  au- 
thorities. 

On  October  20  he  said : 

We  must  attempt  to  strengthen  the  non- 
Batista  democratic  antl-Castro  forces  in 
exile  and  in  Cuba  Itself  who  offer  eventual 
hope  of  overthrowing  Castro. 

How  strange  these  words  strike  us  in 
view  of  recent  actions  taken  by  this 
administration  in  connection  with  the 
group  of  brave  and  patriotic  Cubans  in 
Florida  today. 

The  facts  are  that  those  who  were  in 
position  of  responsibility  did  make  a 
Judgment  and  did  take  action.  In  March 
of  1960  under  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration steps  were  begun  to  train  and 
equip  an  expeditionary  force  of  Cuban 
exiles  to  invade  the  island.  For  various 
reasons,  among  them  the  dlfiBculty  of 
finding  the  proper  leadership,  that  in- 
vasion could  not  be  Implemented  dur- 
ing the  remaining  months  of  the  Eisen- 
hower tulministration.  It  was  attempted 
in  April  of  1961  under  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. It  failed.  Most  people 
agree  that  its  failure  was  caused  by  Cas- 
tro's air  superiority.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  that  the  invaders  were  never 
promised  air  cover.  Yet  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  the  invaders  were  assured 
that  there  would  be  no  air  opposition. 
It  is  also  generally  accepted  that  mili- 
tarily Castro's  forces  are  10  or  15  times 
as  effective  today  as  they  were  in  April 
1961. 

When  the  President  finally  took  his 
firm  stand  against  the  Russian  missile 
Installations  in  Cuba.  I  supported  him 
to  the  hilt  as  did  most  Republicans. 
Some  Republicans  and  some  very  impor- 
tant Democrats  asked  for  even  stronger 
measures.  In  any  event,  the  United 
States  was  hailed  throughout  South  and 
Central  America  and,  Indeed,  throughout 


most  of  the  free  world  for  seMng  the  ini- 
tiative. Unfortunate^,  to  conformtog 
our  Cuban  policy  to  expediency,  we  have 
seen  the  edge  of  our  blade  dulled.  The 
bold  initiative  of  last  fall  has  become  a 
wishy-washy  policy  of  backing  and  stall- 
ing this  spring. 

I  repeat,  the  statement  made  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  yesterday  cannot  go  un- 
challenged. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1963 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  supplemental  approprla- 
Uon  bill.  HJl.  5517.  which  Is  expected  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  Senate  tomorrow. 
The  amendment  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  bin  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  approximately  $52  million  and 
would  reduce  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  by  approximately  $3.5  million. 

With  obviously  necessary  exceptions, 
the  Senate  committee  tocreases  to  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  have  been 
elimtoated,  and  Senate  decreases  to 
House -approved  amounts  have  been  re- 
tatoed.  All  tocreases  to  estimated 
budget  amounts  have  been  eliminated 
save  for  such  necessary  Senate  and 
House  expenses  as  pajrments  to  relatives 
of  deceased  Members,  tocludtog  the  rela- 
tives of  the  late  Senators  £>worshak, 
Chavez,  and  Kerr. 

Other  Senate  additions  which  have 
not  been  cut  in  my  amendment  are  items 
which  the  Senate  traditionally  adds  to 
the  bill  for  housekeeptog  purposes  and 
salaries  of  employees. 

An  tocrease  to  claims  and  Judgment 
funds  of  $3.5  million  over  the  House  bill 
has  been  retatoed  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause It  covers  enforceable  Judgments 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  It  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received  and  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


THIRTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  TEN- 
NESSEE VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr,  President,  this 
month  marks  the  SOth  anniversary  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
greatest  approach  to  totegrated  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  an  entire  region 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  note  with  great  pleasure  that  the  dis- 
ttogulshed  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  Is  to  my 
State  today  inspecting  TVA's  Beech 
River  watershed  development  project. 
Accordtog  to  an  article  to  the  April  9 
issue  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. Secretary  Freeman  is  making  this 
trip  to  order  to  "study  the  means  by 
which  the  Agriculture  Departaient's 
rural  areas  development  program  can  be 
utilized  wlthto  the  framework  of  TVA's 
regional  development  program." 

All  too  few  people  outside  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  realise  that  TVA  Is  much  more 
than  the  Nation's  biggest  producer  of 
electricity.  Indeed,  if  there  was  one 
thtog  that  spurred  the  creation  of  TVA, 
it  was  that  the  Tennessee  River  once 
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was  a  wild,  unpredictable  destroyer  of 
life  and  property  whose  onslaughts  could 
not  be  tolerated  by  a  modem  nation. 

For  years  now  the  Tennessee  has  been 
tamed,  thanks  to  the  TVA.  On  March 
20,  1963,  there  appeared  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga News-Free  Press  an  Associated 
Press  article  about  TVA's  success  in  pre- 
venting floods  over  the  area  drained  by 
the  Tennessee  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
a  remarkable  story  of  the  science  of  flood 
control  and  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
saved  because  of  this  vast  operation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  and  an  excerpt  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  TVA  Weekly 
News  Letter  of  March  27.  1963,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 
I  Prom   the    Chattanooga    News-Free    Press, 
Mar.  20,  1963] 

TVA  EXFDT8  JTTOGI.*  BlVDl  Watdi  To  Pekvknt 
Floods  Ovxa  Widi  Arxa 

KNOXvnxR— When  floods  threaten,  the 
TeimeMee  VaUey  Authority's  river  control 
branch  makes  decisions  on  measvires  to  be 
taken  to  meet  the  danger. 

These  decUlons  Involve  hovirs  of  tedloxis 
paperwork,  split-second  figuring  by  man  and 
computer,  perhaps  hurried  measages  by 
microwave  radio  during  the  night,  and 
Juggling  of  waters  behind  more  than  two 
dozen  dams. 

One  of  the  big  decisiormiakers  is  Alfred 
Cooper,  chief  of  TVA's  river  control  branch, 
who  sums  up  his  Job  thusly: 

"We  fight  time." 

If  conditioiu  caU  for  it,  white  haired,  be- 
spectacled Cooper  can  figuratively  twist  the 
technical  faucets  that  can  turn  off  the  Ten- 
nessee where  it  enters  the  Ohio  at  Paducah. 

Ky. 

The%  Tennessee  was  stopped  dead  in  its 
tracks  In  1958. 1960,  and  1961  to  control  flood- 
ing on  the  lower  Ohio  and  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi. By  its  own  figures.  TVA  has  averted 
about  sai-S  million  damages  along  tboee 
areas  by  regulating  the  Tennessee's  flow. 

AT   CHATTAMOOOA 

But  at  Chattanooga  alone  TVA  also  esti- 
mates it  has  prevented  $148  million  losses 
from  31  potentially  damaging  floods. 

Cooper  generally  is  responsible  in  the  op- 
eration, and.  as  a  TVA  spokesman  put  it: 
"He's  the  only  man  in  the  world  with  a  river 
Job  like  that." 

If  Cooper  had  any  simple  formula  for  con- 
trolling a  runaway  river,  it  would  be  this: 

Clear  the  mainstream  of  as  much  water  as 
possible  ahead  of  an  expected  flood  crest,  and 
hold  back  waters  from  the  tributaries  imtil 
tbe  flood  crest  passes. 

The  hitch  is  deciding  which  of  TVA's  nine 
mainstream  dams  to  open  and  which  of  its 
flve  major  tributary  dams  to  close,  how  much 
and  for  how  long. 

The  answers  are  determined  at  TVA's  26- 
man  flood  control  office  beginning  about  7:30 
a jn.  when  the  faxwriter— a  reproduction  ma- 
chine— begins  reeling  out  sheets  filled  with 
data  on  rainfall,  reservoir  elevations  and  dis- 
charges at  each  dam. 

Minutes  later,  a  teletype  begins  speUlng 
out  forecasts  from  the  Weather  Bureau, 
where  TVA  pays  the  salaries  of  three  meteor- 
ologists. TVA  receives  two  special  forecasts 
dally,  with  additional  advisories  with  sig- 
nificant weather  changes. 

STREAM   or   REPORTS 

About  8:06  ajn.,  a  steady  stream  of  in- 
formation begins  poviring  in  from  10  area 
oflices  where  field  engineers  have  received 
reports  from  200  rainfall  stations  and  43 
stream  gages  throughout  the  valley. 


With  other  data,  the  ralnfaU  measxire- 
menta  are  fed  Into  a  computer— rented  for 
S1.&00  a  month — which  spits  forth  averages 
and  such  technical  information  as  runoff 
indeaes. 

Armed  with  an  array  of  computations, 
three  or  four  men  huddle  in  the  seventh  floor 
of  a  TVA  building  in  KnoxvlUe  to  discuss 
where  the  critical  flood  points  are.  There's 
Cooper:  perhaps  Reed  Elliott,  the  water  con- 
trol planning  engineer  (and,  technically. 
Cooper's  boss):  and  Alfred  Bllckensterfer. 
head  of  the  forecasting  section:  plus  an  aide. 
After  brief  dlscuaslon.  they  decide  to  begin 
preliminary  discharges.  An  office  In  Chatta- 
nooga is  alerted : 

"Increase  discharges  20.000  cubic  feet  per 
second  at  WatU  Bar.  Chicamauga.  30,000: 
QuntersvlUe  and  Wheeler,  28.000:  and  Pick- 
wick, 40.000." 

The  order  Is  relayed  to  the  dams  via  a 
hot  line  on  TVA's  transmission  lines,  by  mi- 
crowave or  by  commercial  telephone. 

At  one  dam — within  half  an  hour  of  the 
decision — the  push  of  a  button  starts  a  motor 
that  lifts  the  gate  that  spills  the  water  •  •  • 
at  another,  a  man  Jumjw  into  a  crane, 
wheels  along  the  top  of  the  dam  and  wields 
a  big  mechanical  hand  to  lift  the  gate. 

That's  the  beginning  of  what  may  be 
repeated  to  the  next  day  or  so:  empty  the 
mainstream  for  storage  capacity,  hold  beck 
the   tributaries. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  flood  crest  coming 
down  the  Ohio,  TVA  Tuesday  curtailed  the 
Tennessee  flow  from  350,000  cubic  feet  per 
second— or  160  million  gallons  a  minute- 
to  280,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  may 
be  cut  to  200,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  whole  idea  ta  to  slice  the  Tennessee 
flow  to  a  minimum  when  the  Ohio  flood  crest 
passes  Paducah — about  Thursday — and  then 
allow  the  Tennessee's  pent-up  waters  to  flow 
In  behtod. 

With  such  a  vast  flood  control  operation, 
why  then  does  Tennessee  have  floods.  The 
answer  is  simply  that  the  flooding  occinrs 
largely  along  creeks  and  streams  where  there 
are  no  dams. 


[Prom  the  TVA  Weekly  News  Letter,  Mar.  27, 
1963) 

Total  benefits  from  TVA  fiood  control  now 
exceed  total  fiood  control  costs  by  about  60 
percent.  Just  27  years  after  Its  first  multiple- 
use  dam  was  closed,  TVA  said  today. 

The  agency's  flood  control  faculties  repre- 
sent an  Investment  of  $184  million,  most  of 
it  flood  control's  share  of  the  overall  cost  for 
multiple-use  dams  and  reservoirs.  Accumu- 
lated operating  and  englnertng  cosU  over 
the  years,  plus  an  allowance  for  interest  on 
the  investment,  bring  total  present  flood  con- 
trol costs  to  $285  million. 

On  the  benefit  side  of  the  ledger,  total 
estimated  benefits  now  stand  at  about  $456 
million  Including  those  resulUng  from  this 
month's  flood  control  operation.  TVA  said. 
These  beneflte  are  of  two  types— damages 
prevented  durtng  floods  and  Increases  in  land 
values  resulting  from  flood  protection. 

TVA  has  made  a  preliminary  estimate  of 
more  than  $100  million  In  damage  saved  at 
Chattanooga  during  the  early  March  flood 
regulation.  This  pushes  the  toUl  damages 
which  have  been  prevented  to  the  Ten- 
nessee VaUey  to  about  $275  million. 

Outside  the  Tennessee  Valley,  flood  losses 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  (out- 
side the  levees)  have  been  reduced  $31  mU- 
llon  by  the  effects  of  TVA  regulation,  not 
counting  additional  benefits  this  month  that 
cannot  l>e  estimated  accvirately  until  the 
flood  recedes. 

These  prevented  losses  add  up  to  $306  mil- 
lion in  the  two  areas.  In  addition,  greater 
security  provided  by  TVA  regulation  to  6 
million  acres  behind  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
River  levees  has  Increased  the  value  of  those 
lands  by  an  estimated  $150  million. 


When  flood  crests  come  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers,  as  they  did  last  week. 
TVA  uses  the  vast  storage  in  184-mUe-long 
Kentucky  ReservoU-  to  hold  back  part  or  aU 
of  the  Tennessee  River's  flow  and  keep  it  off 
the  Ohio  crest.  Last  week  discharges  at  Ken- 
tucky Dam  were  reduced  from  360,000  to 
200.000  cubic  feet  per  second  during  the  Ohio 
crest.  Kentucky  Reservoir  rose  about  10 
feet  as  waters  pouring  down  the  Tennessee 
River  were  stored  there. 

TVA  said  this  month's  flood  and  the  one 
in  1957.  while  not  the  largest  to  Tennessee 
River  hUtory.  were  potentlaUy  the  most  de- 
structive because  of  the  urban  development 
and  economic  growth  that  has  uken  place. 
Without  regulation,  a  single  flood  today  like 
the  one  to  1957  would  cause  damage  in  Metro- 
politan Chattanooga  greater  than  the  entire 
$184  mlUlon  Investment  to  TVA  flood  control 
facilities. 

TVA  pointed  out  that  the  Investment  flg- 
ures  for  lu  reservoir  system  toclude  the 
value  of  the  Und  which  was  purchased  for 
the  permanent  reservoirs. 

Prevented  damages  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley have  averaged  over  $10  million  a  year 
since  Norrls  Dam  was  closed  to  1936.  and 
prevented  losses  along  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi have  averaged  another  $1.5  million  a 
year  since  Kentucky  Dam  was  closed  In  1944 
(aside  from  land  enhancement  benefits) .  In 
contrast,  the  cost  of  TVA  flood  control  opera- 
tions— including  depreciation  on  the  origi- 
nal investment — is  currently  running  about 
$3>4  million  a  year. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle published  in  th  Knoxville  Journal 
of  April  6.  1963.  concerning  TVA's  plans 
to  replace  Hales  Bar  Dam  because  of  a 
worsening  leakage  problem,  be  printed 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TVA  To  Replacs  Hales  Has  Dam 

Directors  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
yesterday  announced  their  decision  to  build 
a  new  dam  and  navigation  lock  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  to  replace  the  50-year-old  Hales 
Bar  Dam  west  of  Chattanooga,  at  which 
a  leakage  problem  is  gradually  getting  worse. 

Preliminary  plans  are  to  buUd  the  new  dam 
downstream  from  the  existing  one  between 
Hales  Bar  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sequatchie 
River.  TVA  said  details  of  design  and  cost 
were  not  yet  available. 

"The  decision  to  replace  Hales  Bar  with  a 
new  dam  was  reached  after  a  detailed  review 
of  efforU  which  have  been  carried  on  over 
the  past  several  years  to  reduce  leakage  un- 
der the  old  dam."  the  TVA  board  said.  "Re- 
cent engineering  studies  reveal  that  im- 
provements required  at  Hales  Bar  would  be 
more  extensive  than  previously  Indicated  and 
their  success  In  completely  sealing  and 
BtablUzlng   the  dam  could   not  be   assured." 

The  agency  said  there  is  no  current  danger 
of  a  failure  of  Hales  Bar  Dam,  which  it  pur- 
chased from  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Co.  in 
1939.  bMt  that  there  are  Indications  of  "a 
continued  worsening  of  the  leakage.  It 
explained  that  a  dam  In  that  vicinity  Is 
necessary  to  malntato  a  continuous  naviga- 
tion channel. 

The  old  dam  "has  been  plagued  with 
foundation  problems  since  construction  be- 
gan in  1905."  TVA  said,  asserting  that  pre- 
liminary study  indicates  a  favorable  site 
with  good  foundation  condition  can  oe  found 
downstream. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  BY  SUBCOMMTT- 
TEES    OP    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 
JUDICIARY 
Mr.    KEFAUVER.      Mr.    President.    I 

wish  to  express  my  attitude  toward  "An- 


nual Reports"  of  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committees as  required  by  Identical  pro- 
visloQS  in  all  authorisation  resolutions. 
These  are  necessarily  filed  as  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  UjS. 
Senate,  "made  by  its  subcommittees" 
pursuant  to  the  particular  resolutiozis 
authorizing  investigations  and  studies  in 
the  preceding  year.  Perhaps  we  are  all 
in  general  agreement  that  these  are  an- 
nual reports  of  the  sutxommittees,  noth- 
ing more,  even  though  they  must  tech- 
nically be  filed  from  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee.  But  misunderstanding  can 
arise  from  time  to  time,  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  or  the  tone  of  the 
presentation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  feel  that  these  annual  sub- 
committee reports — as  distinguished 
from  reports  on  specific  bills  or  resolu- 
tions— should  be  flled  as  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  members. 
If  there  are  to  be  dissents,  or  minority 
or  separate  views,  these  should  normally 
be  made  by  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee involved,  rather  than  by 
members  of  the  full  committee  who  are 
not  on  the  subcommittee.  This  is  not  to 
abdicate  responsibility  by  members  of 
the  full  committee;  t^ls  is  a  method  of 
assuring  that  the  S^te  will  receive  the 
language  chosen  by  the  subcommittee  in 
each  Instance  to  describe  its  own  work  of 
the  past  year.  In  some  situations,  of 
course,  members  of  the  full  committee 
may  suggest  revisions  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, but  I  do  not  favor  this  as  a  standard 
practice. 

Therefore,  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  fact  that  I  do  not  submit  dis- 
senting or  separate  views  with  regard 
to  any  annual  report  does  not  mean  that 
I  am  in  agreement  with  the  report;  as  I 
obviously  do  not  agree  with  the  exposi- 
tion nor  the  conclusions  reached  in  all  of 
the  annual  reports  that  have  been  or  will 
be  submitted  by  the  14  standing  and 
special  subcommittees. 
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JOINT  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SENATE 
AND  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  ORIGINATE  APPROPRI- 
ATION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  appear  this  past 
Sunday  on  what  has  become  a  widely 
acclaimed  television  program— the  week- 
ly telecast  of  Senator  Kenneth  Keating. 
On  that  program  Senator  Keating  asked 
me  if  there  was  any  action  Congress 
could  take  to  shorten  its  lengthy  sessions 
My  answer  was  that  if  it  permitted  the 
Senate  to  originate  half  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  the  session  could  be  short- 
ened significantly. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  in 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  dividing 
the  inltiaUon  of  approprlaUons  bills  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate.  One  school 
of  thought  advocates  the  aboUUon  of  the 
House  AppropriaUons  Committee  and 
the  abollUon  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee— and  their  replacement 
with  a  Joint  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  siiggestion.  It 
may  appear  to  have  much  logic  on  its 
race— but  when  you  probe  beneath  the 


surface  it  has  pdtentialitles  that  ooiUd 
lead  to  far  reaching  changes  that  per- 
haps even  its  proponents  would  not  like. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  joint  commit- 
tees between  the  House  and  Senate,  but 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Defense  Production.  Immigra- 
tion and  NaUonality  Policy,  and  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation,  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  activity  of  joint 
committees  is  limited  and  rarely  do  they 
hold  hearings. 

Of  these  exceptions,  only  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has  any 
legislative  jurisdiction.  The  others  may 
hold  hearings  and  make  studies,  but  pro- 
posed legislation  is  never  referred  to 
them  for  action.  And  even  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Enenjy  is  limited 
to  being  an  authorization  committee,  and 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  appropriations 
for  atomic  energy.  That  Jurisdiction  is 
retained  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  two  basic  legislative  fimc- 
tions:  the  first  is  to  authorize;  the  sec- 
ond is  to  appropriate.  In  recent  years, 
a  third  function  has  emerged—to  In- 
vestigate. But  for  practical  purposes, 
the  backbone  of  legislation  is  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation — and  not  in- 
vestigation. 

In  short,  roughly  half  of  the  work  of 
the  House — and  half  of  the  work  of  the 
Senate — half  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress— is  appropriations.  To  appro- 
priate through  a  joint  committee  and 
follow  the  precedent  of  the  relatively 
young  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  would,  in  effect,  to  a  great  extent 
make  Congress  a  unicameral  legislature 
instead  of  the  bicameral  character  given 
it  by  our  Constitution. 

Thus,  the  spirit — if  not.  the  letter — 
of  the  Constitution  would  be  amended 
by  indirection  in  the  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Appropriations — rather 
than  by  the  direct  method  of  amending 
the  Constitution  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  not  only  two- 
thirds  approval  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  but  also  three-fourths  of  the 
States.  Pranldy,  I  think  this  would  be 
an  unacceptable  shortcut. 

Furthermore,  if  the  function  of  ap- 
propriating— which  accounts  for  half  of 
the  work  of  Congress — is  to  be  vested  in 
a    Joint    committee,    then    what    valid 
answer  is  there  to  the  logic  of  "what  is 
good  enough  for  appropriating  is  good 
enough  for  authorizing,  for  legislating" 
and   in    all   consistency   make   all    the 
authorizing  or  legislating  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  joint  committees. 
For  if  the  logic  for  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  valid  and  accept- 
able, surely  it  is  just  as  acceptable  and 
valid  for  the  creation  of  Joint  Commit- 
tees on   Agriculture   and    Forestry,   on 
Armed  Services,  on  Banking  and  Com- 
merce,    on     Aeronautical     and     Space 
Sciences,    on    Commerce,    on    Revenue 
and  Finance,  on  Foreign  Relations   on 
Government  Operations,  on   the   Judi- 
ciary, and  so  forth. 

Yes.  if  you  start  with  appropriations, 
where  can  you  logically  draw  the  line? 
And  then  where  do  you  end  up with  nei- 
ther the  House  nor  the  Senate  having  its 
separate  committees— with  aU  committee 
work  being  done  on  a  unicameral  basis. 


And  if  you  have  all  committee  work  done 
on  a  tinicameral  basis,  then  why  not 

have  the  actual  debate  and  voting  on  a 
unicameral  basis?  Why  not  just  have 
one  legislative  body  instead  of  two? 

But  if  you  do  this,  then  several  com- 
plex and  difficult  questions  arise.  First, 
the  Constitution  will  have  to  be  amended. 
Second,  the  concept  of  balances  and 
checks  within  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Government  will  have  been  abolished. 
Third,  the  balance  between  direct  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  by  population  in 
the  House  and  the  representation  of  the 
States,  without  reference  to  population 
in  the  Senate,  wiU  have  been  eliminated. 
If  representation  of  the  States — the 
balance  against  representation  of  the 
population — is  eliminated,  then  what 
kind  of  compromise  can  be  effected? 
Unless  representation  by  States  is  to  be 
abolished  completely  and  arbitrarily, 
what  workable  compromise  is  there? 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people 
want  a  unicameral  Congress — but  that 
is  exactly  the  direction  of  the  proposal 
of  abolition  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  replacement  of 
them  with  a  Joint  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

If  such  an  attempt  is  to  be  made,  then 
I  propose  that  it  be  done  the  direct  and 
straightforward  way  through  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  which  the  States 
can  have  their  say,  rather  than  the 
back  door,  indirect  and  shortcut  way 
of  Congress  taking  such  action  by  resolu- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  a  direct  voice  of 
the  people  through  their  States. 

The  other  school  of  thought  that  op- 
poses equal  division  of  the  initiation  of 
appropriation  bills  by  the  House  and 
Senate — of  giving  the  Senate  the  right  to 
start  half  of  the  appropriation  bills  in- 
stead of  the  House  retaining  that  privi- 
lege exclusively— bases  such  opposition 
on  the  contention  that  the  Constitution 
reserves  such  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
House. 

An  analysis  of  this  contention  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  most  learned  men  to 
ever  serve  on  the  staff  of  Congress— Dr. 
Eli  E.  Nobleman,  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  more 
than  15  years.  It  is  incorporated  in  a 
memorandum  dated  April  3, 1963. 

Dr.  Nobleman,  who  holds  an  earned 
doctorate  in  public  law,  has  prepared  a 
number  of  studies  of  this  type  for  the 
committee,  dealing  with  various  aspects 
of  constitutional  law  and  public  law.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  <m  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  for 
several  years  and  to  have  the  opportimlty 
to  witness  the  excellent  work  of  Dr. 
Nobleman. 

He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  our  country  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Federal-State-local  relations  and 
has  performed  tremendoiwly  valuable 
service  to  the  committee,  the  Senate,  and 
the  country  in  this  very  important  field. 
And  while  I  am  making  reference  to 
Dr.  Noblemsm.  I  also  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  staff  director  and  the  professional 
staff  members  of  the  full  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  for  in  my 
opinion  they  constituted  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  staffs  In  the  entire  history  of 
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CongKss— at  least  In  the  23  years  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress. 

Dr.  Nobleman's  learned  study  is  most 
impressive.  But  it  is  more  than  that. 
It  Is  readable  and  understandable  rather 
than  being  couched  in  complex  legalistic 
tenns.  I  invite  the  attention  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  it.  While  it  was 
printed  in  the  hearings  on  S.  537,  to 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
as  an  appendix  to  the  record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rscokd  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
April  16.  1963.  column  of  distingxiished 
colvunnist  Arthur  Krock.  of  the  New  York 
Times,  be  placed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  the  study  of  Dr.  Noble- 
man. Coliunnist  Krock  takes  appro- 
priate notice  of  the  importance  of  the 
Nobleman  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SKNATZ  COMMmXE  ON 

OOVniNMCMT  Opieations. 

AprU  3,  1993. 
Staff  Bionorandum  No.  8^1-27. 
Subject:  Authority  at  the  Senate  to  origi- 
nate appropriation  bills. 
During  tbe  bearings  on  8.  637,  to  provide 
for  more  effective  evaluation  oX  the  fiscal 
reqvilrementa  at  the  executive  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  held 
on  ICarch  20.  1963,  reference  was  made  to 
the  position  of  some  Members  of  the  House 
erf  RepreeenUtlves  that  this  bill,  which 
would  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  might  In  some  manner.  Infringe  on 
alleged  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  to  originate  appro- 
priation bills.  Taking  note  of  this  Issue, 
the  chairman  directed  the  staff  to  prepare 
a  summary  and  analysis  of  the  debates  and 
actions  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  with  particular  reference  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Senate  to  CMlglnate  appropria- 
tion measures. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  RepubUc.  a  con- 
troversy has  existed  as  to  whether  article  I, 
section  7,  clause  1.  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  vested  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  exclusive  authority  to  origi- 
nate appropriation  measures. 

Article  I.  section  7.  claxise  1  provides:  "All 
bills  for  raUlng  Revenue  shall  originate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  Amendments 
as  on  other  Bills." 

Although  no  mention  Is  made  of  appro- 
priations In  this  clause,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has.  during  the  entire  coiorse  of 
the  history  of  the  Nation,  frequently  as- 
serted the  position  that  this  clause  con- 
ferred upon  It  the  exclusive  authority  to 
originate  appropriation  measures.  The  Sen- 
ate has.  from  time  to  time,  contested  this 
position,  contending  that  It  has  equal  au- 
thority to  originate  such  bills.  However, 
for  the  most  part,  the  Senate  has  acquiesced 
In  the  position  of  the  House  and,  as  a  matter 
of  practice  and  procedure,  all  appropriation 
measures  do  originate  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This,  however.  Is  a  matter  of 
practice  and  not  of  constitutional  right. 

At  this  point,  it  may  be  stated  imequlvo- 
cally  that  there  Is  nothing  either  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution  or  In  the  debates 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  which.  In  any  way,  lends 
support  to  the  position  of  the  House.  On 
the  contrary,  the  evidence  la  abundantly 
clear  that  various  attempts  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  vest  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  exclusive  authority  to 
originate  appropriation  b*U«  were  defeated 


on    several    occasions,    following    extensive 
debate  and  discussion. 

'This  position  Is  supported  conclxislvely  by 
a  sUtement  of  George  liaaon.  delegate  from 
VlrglnU.  author  of  the  Virginia  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  one  of  the  three  men  who 
refused  to  sign  the  completed  Constitution. 
Mason,  who  participated  actively  In  the 
debates,  having  spoken  138  times,  was  un- 
alterably opposed  to  vesting  any  authority 
over  either  revenue  or  appropriation  meas- 
ures In  the  Senate.  In  assigning  his  reasons 
for  refusing  to  sign  the  Constitution,  he 
said.  "The  Senate  have  the  power  of  alter- 
ing all  money-bills,  and  of  originating  ap- 
propriations of  money  •  •  •  although  they 
are  not  representatives  of  the  people  or 
amenable  to  them."  > 

Supporting    data    will    be    found    In    the 
debates  and   actions  of   the   Constitutional 
Convention,  as  reported  by  James  Madison 
and   reprinted   In    (1)    ElUott.    "Debates   on 
the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution" 
(rev.  ed.,  Philadelphia,  1861) .  vol.  8;  (2)  Par- 
rand.  "The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787"  (New  Haven.  1911) .  vols.  I.  II  and  III; 
(3)    "Documents  Illustrative  of  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Amwican  States,"  House  Docu- 
ment No.  398,  69th  Congress  (1927);  and  the 
following  materials,  all  of  which  have  been 
carefully   analyzed:    A  report  of  the   House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  entitled  "Power 
of   the    Senate   To   Originate   Appropriation 
Bills"    (H.   Rept.    147,  46th   Cong.,    3d.   seas., 
1881) ;  a  comprehensive  article,  entitled,  "His- 
tory of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution." 
by  John  A.  Kasson.  President  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Centennial  Commission,  contained  In 
the  "History  of  the  Celebration  of  the  100th 
Anniversary  of  the  Promulgation  of  the  Con- 
stitution  of   the  United  States"   (Philadel- 
phia.   1889).  volume  I;    W.  W.  WUloughby. 
"The    Constitutional    Law    of    the    United 
States"  (2d  ed..  1929),  volunie  11;   a  memo- 
randum submitted  by  Representative  Robert 
McClory.  based  upon  Charles  Warren's  "The 
Making  of  the  Constitution"  (Boston.  1937); 
a  monograph,  entitled.  "Creation  of  the  Sen- 
ate." published  as  Senate  Document  No.  45. 
76th    Congress;    and    the   testimony   of   Mr. 
Lucius  Wllmerdlng,  authority  on  the  Federal 
spending  power.     See  also  Seiko,  "The  Fed- 
eral Financial  System"   (Brookings  Institu- 
tion. 1940) .    The  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee was  publUhed  In  the  CowoaissioNAi. 
RxcoBO.  volume   108.  part  10.  pages   12904- 
12911.    and    was   also    inserted    in    the    ap- 
pendix to  the  record  of  the  bearings  on  8. 
837  as  exhibit  1.    The  pertinent  portion  of 
the  publication  of  the  Constitutional  Cen- 
tennial   Commission   is   attached    hereto    as 
exhibit    2.    The    materials    submitted    by 
Representative  McClory  and  Mr.  Wllmerdlng 
are  found  In  the  hearings  on  8.  637. 

The  balance  of  this  n\emorandum  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  arguments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  evidence 
refuting  these  argxmients.  as  contained  in 
the  Madison  Journal  and  the  other  materials 
referred  to  above. 

POSmON    OT   THE    HOUSE    OT  aEPaXSINTATIVES  ' 

The  position  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appears  to  be  based  upon  ( 1 )  the  prac- 
tice of  the  English  Parliament  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  under 
which  the  lower  House,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, exercised   full   and  complete   control 


»  Elliott.  "Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion" (2d  ed..  Philadelphia,  1881),  vol.  I.  p. 
494:  Ford,  ed.,  "Pamphlets  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,"  Hew  York,  1888,  p. 

329. 

» See,  Williams,  "The  Supply  Bills,"  S.  Doc. 
No.  872.  82d  Cong..  1st  sees.,  1912;  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  "Mi- 
nority Views."  H.  Rept.  No.  147.  4eth  Oong.. 
Sd  sees.,  1881.  "Luce.  Legislative  Problems." 
Boston.  1935,  pp.  391.  ff. 


over  all  money  bills,  both  appropriation  and 
revenue -raising  or  tax  bills;  (2)  the  termi- 
nology of  the  period,  under  which  the  terms 
"money  bills"  and  "bills  for  raising  revenue" 
aUegedly  referred  to  and  Included  appropria- 
tion bills;  and  (3)  the  alleged  Intention  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  to  retain  au- 
thority over  all  financial  matters  In  the 
House  closest  to  the  people. 

DEBATES    AND    ACTIONS   OF   THE  CONSTTTUTIONAL 
CONVENTION  OF  I7S7 

Analysis  of  the  debates  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  clearly  refutes  the  posi- 
tion  of  the  House  of   Representatives.     An 
authoritative  account  and  analysis  of  these 
debates,  with  special  reference  to  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  originate  appropriations.  Is 
found  In  an  article,  entitled.  "HUtory  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Constitution."  published 
In  a  two-volume  work,  entitled,  "History  of 
the    Celebration    of    the    100th    Anniversary 
of  the  Promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States."  under  the  direction  and 
authority   of  the  Constitutional   Centennial 
Commission  In  1889,  and  referred  to  above. 
The   article   In   question   was   written    by 
former  Representative  John  A.  Kasson,  pres- 
ident of  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Com- 
mission,   and    a    distinguished    lawyer    and 
scholar,  who  served  six  terms  as  a  Member 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  from  Iowa. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Kasson  served  as  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster  General  In  President  Lin- 
coln's   Cabinet,    as    United    States    minister 
to   Austria -Hungary    and    Germany,   and   as 
U.S.  member  and  representative  at  numerous 
International    conferences    and    commission 
negotiations. 

In  a  section  of  his  article  entitled  "The 
Legislative  Right  to  Originate  Money  BllU" 
(pp.  101-106).  reprinted  In  f\iU  as  exhibit 
2  of  this  memorandum.  Mr.  Kasson  reviewed 
the  debates,  discussions  and  votes  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  demon- 
strated conclusively  (i)  that  the  delegates 
considered  and  rejected  the  practice  of  the 
English  Parliament;  (2)  that  they  were  fully 
aware  of  the  distinction  between  revenue 
bllU  and  appropriation  bills;  (3)  that  they 
refused  to  extend  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  beyond  bills  to  raise 
revenue:  and  (4)  that  they  deliberately  and 
expressly  voted  to  vest  In  the  Senate  equal 
authority  with  the  House  over  appropriation 
measures. 

In  the  scheme  of  government,  as  original- 
ly approved  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
equal  power  to  originate  legislation  was  given 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  by  unani- 
mous consent.  On  June  13.  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  Gerry 
moved  to  Insert  the  words,  "except  money 
bills."  which  shall  originate  in  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  legislature."  Butler 
saw  no  reason  for  such  discrimination:  "We 
were  always  following  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, when  the  reason  for  It  did  not  apply. 
There  was  no  analogy  between  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  body  (Senate)  proposed  to  be 
esUbllshed.  If  the  Senate  should  be  de- 
graded by  any  such  discriminations,  the  best 
men  would  be  apt  to  decline  serving  In  It 
In  favor  of  the  other  branch."  Madison  ob- 
served "that  the  commentetors  on  the  Brlt- 
Uh  Constitution  had  not  yet  agreed  on  the 
reason  of  the  restriction  on  the  House  of 
Lords  in  money  bllU.  Certeln  It  was  there 
could  be  no  similar  reason  In  the  case  be- 
fore us.  The  Senate  would  be  the  repre- 
sentetlves  of  the  people  as  weU  as  the  first 
branch.  If  they  should  have  any  danger- 
OMB  Influence  over  It,  they  would  easily  pre- 
vail on  some  Members  of  the  latter  to  orig- 
inate the  bUl  they  wished  to  be  passed.  As 
the  Senate  would  be  generaUy  a  more  capa- 
ble set  of  men.  It  would  be  wrong  to  dis- 
able them  from  any  preparation  of  the 
business,  especially  of  that  which  was  most 
Importent,  and  In  our  Republic,  worse  pre- 
pared than  any  other."  He  concluded  that  If 
the  proposal  was  to  be  advocated  at  all,  it 


must  be  extended  to  amending  as  well  m 
originating  money  bills.  Sherman  stetsd. 
"We  establish  two  branches  in  order  to  g«t 
more  wisdom,  which  is  particularly  needed  in 
the  finance  business.  The  Senate  bear  their 
share  of  the  taxes,  and  are  also  the  repre- 
sentetlves  of  the  people."  Plnckney  said. 
"This  distinction  prevails  In  South  Carolina, 
and  has  been  a  source  of  pernicious  disputes 
between  the  two  branches."  The  motion  was 
then  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7  to  3.  and  both 
Houses  retained  equal  rlgbU  In  all  legisla- 
tion. 

Subsequently,  during  the  debate  on  equal- 
ity of  Stete  representation  in  the  two 
Houses.  It  was  urged  by  delegates  from  the 
larger  Stetes  that  questions  of  revenue  ought 
to  be  determined  by  a  proportional  repre- 
sentetlon.  otherwise,  a  minority  of  popula- 
tion, represented  by  a  majority  of  Stetes. 
might  Impose  burdens  on  the  majority  of 
both  wealth  and  population.  This  led  to  an 
offer  by  the  small  States  that  "all  blUs  for 
raising  or  appropriating  money  •  •  •  shall 
originate  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  by 
the  second  branch;  and  that  no  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Public  Treasury  but  In 
pursuance  of  appropriations  to  be  originated 
In  the  first  branch."  This  offer  was  condi- 
tioned upon  the  acceptance  of  an  equal  vote 
in  the  Senate;  and  a  committee,  of  which 
Oerry  was  dialrman,  ao  reported  the  plan  on 
July  6.  nils  plan  was  exposed  by  Madison. 
Oouvemeur  Morris,  and  Wilson,  but  the 
clause  was  adopted  on  July  6.  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  3.  with  the  understanding  that  It  was 
still  an  open  question.  On  July  16.  follow- 
ing debate  on  the  compromise  as  a  whole, 
which  Included  other  matters,  the  plan  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  6  to  4.  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  was  still  an  open  question, 
and  It  went  to  the  Committee  of  Detail,  still 
unsupported  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 

In  ite  report  on  Aug\ist  6,  the  Committee 
of  Detail  provided  that  "All  bills  for  raising 
or  appropriating  money,  and  for  fixing  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  of  Government,  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
and  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  by  the 
Senate.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Public  lYeasury,  but  In  pursuance  of  ^pro- 
priatlons  that  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives."  In  another  section  at 
the  report,  it  was  provided  that  "£ach  House 
shall  possess  the  right  of  originating  blUs, 
except  in  the  cases  aforementioned." 

When  the  Convention  took  this  section 
up  for  debate,  on  August  8,  Plnckney 
moved  to  strike  it  out,  on  the  ground  that 
It  gave  no  advantage  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  "If  the  Senate  can  l>e 
trusted  with  the  many  great  powers  pro- 
posed, it  surely  may  be  trusted  with  that 
of  originating  money  bills."  Gouverneur 
Morris  said.  "It  Is  particularly  proper  that 
the  Senate  shall  have  the  right  of  originat- 
ing money  bills.  They  will  sit  constantly, 
will  consist  of  a  smaller  number,  and  wUl 
be  able  to  prt^iATt  such  bills  with  due  cor- 
rectness; and  so  as  to  prevent  delay  of  busi- 
ness In  the  other  House."  Mason  opposed 
Plnckney's  motion  to  strike  out  the  section 
steting  that  the  purse  strings  should  never 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  Mer- 
cer thou^t  that  without  this  power  the 
equality  of  votes  In  the  Senate  was  rendered 
of  no  consequence.  Madison  also  favored 
the  motion,  thinking  the  power  to  be  of 
no  consequence  to  the  House  and  likely  to 
involve  the  two  branches  in  "Injurious  alter- 
cations." Mason.  Butler,  and  Ellsworth  op- 
posed the  motion,  on  the  groimd  that  It 
would  add  to  the  already  too  great  powers 
of  a  Senate  and  promote  an  aristocracy. 
Thereafter,  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
vote  to  strike  out  the  clause  which  vested 
exclusive  power  over  revenue  and  appro- 
priations In  the  House  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4. 
On  August  9.  Randolph  gave  notice  that 
he  would  move  to  reconsider  this  vote,  stet- 


ing that  he  thought  it  was  not  only  "ex- 
tremely objectionable",  but  also  "as  en- 
dangering the  success  of  the  plan."  Hie 
plan  he  referred  to  was  a  part  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Compromise  of  July  16,  tmder 
which  the  right  of  the  House  to  originate 
all  revenue  bills  had  been  given  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  large  Stetes  in  retxim  for 
equality  of  representation  In  the  Senate  for 
the  small  States. 

Williamson  said  that  his  Stete  of  North 
Carolina  "had  agreed  to  equality  In  the 
Senate,  merely  In  consideration  that  money 
bills  should  be  confined  to  the  other  House, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  smaller 
States  forsaking  the  condition  on  which 
they  had  received  their  equality."  Mason 
said  that  unless  this  power  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  House,  "he  should,  not  from 
obstinacy,  but  from  duty  and  conscience, 
oppose  throughout  the  equality  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  Senate."  Gouverneur 
Morris,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the 
section  relating  to  money  bills  as  "Intrin- 
sically bad";  and  Wilson  said  that  the  two 
large  Stetes  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
had  uniformly  voted  against  It. 

On  August  11.  on  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  striking  out  the  money  bill  clause. 
Randolph  made  an  elaborate  si}eech  In  sup- 
port of  vesting  the  power  over  money  bills 
In  the  House.  It  wUl  make  the  plan  "more 
acceptable  to  the  people  tiecause  they  will 
consider  the  Senate  as  the  more  aristocratic 
body  and  will  expect  the  usual  guards  against 
Ite  Influence  be  provided  according  to  the 
example  in  Great  Britain."  He  thought  also 
that  the  restraint  of  the  Senate  from  amend- 
ing was  of  particular  Imimrtance  and  he 
proposed  to  limit  the  exclusive  power  to 
"bills  for  the  purpose  of  revenue",  to  obviate 
objection  to  the  term  "raising  money",  which 
might  happen  Incidentally,  not  allowing  the 
Senate  by  amendment  to  either  increase  or 
diminish  the  same.  Reconsideration  was 
agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  9  to  1 . 

On  reconsideration.  Randolph's  motion, 
made  on  August  13.  was  In  the  following 
words:  "Bills  for  raising  money  for  the  pxir- 
pose  of  revenue,  or  for  appropriating  the 
same,  shall  originate  in  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives; and  shall  not  be  so  amended  or 
altered  by  the  Senate  as  to  Increase  or  di- 
minish the  sum  to  be  raised,  or  change  the 
mode  of  levying  It,  or  the  objecta  of  Ite  ap- 
propriation." 

This  motion  led  to  a  heated  debate.  Mason 
supported  Randolph  fully.  It  was  op- 
posed, however,  by  Wilson,  who  said,  "it 
would  be  a  source  of  perpetual  contentions 

Sere  there  was  no  mediator  to  decide  them, 
e  President  here  could  not.  like  the  execu- 
tive In  England,  interpose  by  a  prorogation 
or  dissolution.  This  restriction  had  been 
foimd  pregnant  with  altercation  In  every 
State  where  the  Constitution  (State)  had 
established  it.  The  House  of  Representatives 
will  Insert  other  things  in  money  bills,  and 
by  making  them  conditions  of  each  other, 
destroy  the  deliberate  liberty  of  the  Sen- 
ate. •  •  •  with  regard  to  the  purse  strings 
(referred  to  by  Mason) .  It  was  to  be  observed 
that  the  purse  was  to  have  two  strings,  one 
of  which  was  in  the  hands  ot  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  other  In  those  of  the 
Senate.  Both  Houses  must  concur  In  un- 
tying, and  of  what  importance  could  It  be 
which  untied  first,  which  last.  He  could  not 
conceive  It  to  be  any  objection  to  the  Sen- 
ate's preparing  the  bills,  that  they  would 
have  leisure  for  that  piu-pose  and  would  be 
in  the  hablte  of  biislness  (referring  again  to 
Mason's  remarks).  War,  Commerce,  and 
Revenue  were  the  great  objecte  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  All  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  money.  The  restriction  In  favor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  would  ex- 
clude the  Senate  from  originating  any  im- 
portant bills  whatever." 

Gerry  stated  that  "taxation  and  repre- 
sentation   are    strongly    associated    in    the 


minds  of  the  people,  and  they  will  not  agree 
that  any  but  thetr  immediate  representa- 
tives shall  meddle  with  their  purses.  In 
short  the  acceptance  of  the  plan  wUl  In- 
evitably fail.  U  the  Senate  be  not  restrained 
from  originating  money  bills."  Madison 
thought  that  if  Randolph's  sulietltute  Is  to 
l>e  adopted  "it  would  be  proper  to  allow  the 
Senate  at  least  so  to  amend  as  to  diminish 
the  sum  to  be  raised.  Why  should  they  be 
restrained  from  checking  the  extravagance 
of  the  other  House.  One  of  the  greatest  evils 
Incident  to  republican  government  was  the 
spirit  of  contention  and  facUon.  The  pro- 
IKised  substitute,  which  In  some  respecte 
lessened  the  objections  against  the  secUon. 
had  a  contrary  effect  with  respect  to  this 
particular.  It  laid  a  foundation  for  new 
difficulties  and  disputes  between  the  two 
Houses.  The  word  'revenue'  was  ambiguous. 
In  many  acte.  particularly  In  the  regulation 
of  trade,  the  object  would  be  twofold.  The 
raising  of  revenue  would  be  one  of  them. 
How  could  It  be  determined  which  was  the 
primary  or  predominant  one;  or  whether  it 
was  necessary  that  revenue  should  l>e  the 
sole  object.  In  exclusion  of  other  incidental 
effecte."  Madison  then  went  on  to  show  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  bill 
which  was  sent  to  the  House  by  the  Senate 
was  or  was  not  an  amendment  or  altera- 
tion of  a  House  revenue  bill.  He  noted 
further  the  dlfficiiltles  in  determining  what 
was  an  amendment  or  alteration,  and  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Increase  or 
diminish."  Continuing,  he  stated.  "If  the 
right  to  originate  be  vested  exclusively  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  either  the 
Senate  must  yield  against  Ite  Judgment  to 
that  of  the  House,  In  which  case  the  utility 
of  the  check  wUl  be  lost— or  the  Senate  wUl 
be  Inflexible  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves must  adapt  Ite  money  bill  to  the  views 
of  the  Senate,  in  wliich  case,  tlie  exclusive 
right  wlU  be  of  no  avaU." 

After  Dickinson  and  Randolph  had  de- 
fended further  Randolph's  motion,  RuUedge 
stated  that  "he  would  prefer  giving  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  Senate.  If  It  was  to  be 
given  exclusively  at  all.  The  Senate  l>elng 
more  conversant  In  business,  and  having 
more  leisure,  will  digest  the  bills  much  better, 
and  as  they  are  to  tuive  no  effect  until  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, there  can  be  no  possible  dan- 
ger. *  •  •  The  experiment  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  the  Senate  cannot  originate  or 
amend  money  bills,  has  shown  that  It 
answers  no  good  purpose;  and  produces  the 
very  bad  one  of  continually  dividing  and 
heating  the  two  Houses.  Sometimes.  Indeed, 
if  the  matter  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Is  passing  to  the  other  House  they  wink 
at  the  encroachment:  If  It  be  displeasing, 
then  the  Constitution  is  appealed  to.  Every 
session  is  distracted  by  altercations  on  this 
subject.  The  practice  now  becoming  fre- 
quent Is  for  the  Senate  not  to  make  formal 
amendmente;  but  to  send  down  a  schedule 
of  the  alterations  which  will  procure  the  bill 
their  assent."  Carroll  said,  "the  most  in- 
genious men  in  Maryland  are  puzzled  to  de- 
fine the  case  of  money  bills,  or  explain  the 
Constitution  on  that  point;  though  it  seemed 
to  be  worded  with  all  possible  plainness  and 
precision.  It  Is  a  source  of  continual  diffi- 
culty and  squabble  between  the  two  Houses." 
At  the  close  of  this  debate,  tliree  votes  were 
taken.  First,  on  the  exclusive  right  in  the 
first  House  to  originate  money  bills;  defeated. 
4  to  7;  second,  on  originating  by  the  first 
House  and  amending  by  the  Senate;  defeated, 
4  to  7;  and  third,  on  the  clause,  "No  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Public  Treasury, 
but  In  pursuance  of  approprlaUons  that  shall 
originate  In  the  House  of  Representetlves"; 
defeated,  10  to  1. 

Warren,  in  ccmunenting  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  Convention  on  August  13.  notes  that 
"the  Convention  adhered  to  ite  vote  of 
August    8;    and    thus    a    victory   was    again 
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scored  137  the  svipporters  of  the  power  of  the 
Senate.***  Kawon  obeerres  that  "her*,  for 
the  first  time,  appears  a  very  strong  conTlc- 
tlon  of  the  Convention  that  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  bins  for  ralstng 
revenue  and  bills  for  appropriating  money."  * 
On  August  14,  Wllllamaon  referred  to  the 
money  bill  section  as  dead,  but  "its  ghoet 
he  was  afraid  would  notwithstanding  haunt 
us.  It  had  been  a  matter  of  conscience  with 
him.  to  Insist  upon  it  as  long  as  there  was 
hope  of  retaining  it.  He  had  swallowed  the 
vote  of  rejection  with  reluctance.  He  could 
not  digest  it.  All  that  was  said  on  the  other 
side  was  that  the  restriction  was  not  con- 
venient. We  have  now  g:ot  a  House  of  Lortls 
which  is  to  originate  money  bills." 

On  August  15,  Strong  proposed  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  "Each  House  shall  possess 
the  right  of  originating  all  bills,  except  bills 
fen*  raising  money  for  the  purposes  of  rev- 
enue, or  for  appropriating  the  same  and  for 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate  may  pro- 
pose or  conc\ir  with  amendments  as  in  other 
cases."  ICason  seconded  Strong's  motion, 
stating  that  "He  was  extremely  earnest  to 
take  this  power  from  the  Senate,  who  he 
said  could  already  sell  the  whole  country 
by  means  of  Treaties."  Oorham  said  the 
amendment  was  of  great  Importance.  "The 
Senate  will  first  acquire  the  habit  of  prepar- 
ing money  bills,  and  then  the  practice  will 
grow  Into  an  exclusive  right  of  preparing 
them."  Oouvemeur  Morris  opposed  it  as  un- 
necessary and  inconvenient.  Williamson 
said.  "Some  think  this  restriction  on  the 
Senate  essential  to  liberty,  others  think  It  of 
no  Importance.  Why  shoiild  not  the  former 
be  Indulged?  He  was  for  efficient  and  stable 
Oovemment  but  many  would  not  strengthen 
the  Senate  if  not  restricted  in  the  case  of 
money  bills.  The  friends  of  the  Senate  would 
therefore  lose  more  than  they  would  gain  by 
refusing  to  gratify  the  other  side."  He 
thereupon  moved  to  postpone  the  subject 
until  the  powers  of  the  Senate  had  been  re- 
viewed, and  further  action  was  then  post- 
poned. 

On  September  S,  the  Committee  of  Eleven, 
to  which  had  been  referred  certain  portions 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  upon  which 
action  had  been  postponed,  filed  a  report 
recommending,  among  other  things,  that  "All 
bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  alterations  and  amendments  by 
the  Senate;  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law." 

Oouvemeur  Morris  moved  to  postpone  con- 
sideration, noting  that  "it  had  been  agreed  to 
in  the  conunittee  on  the  ground  of  compro- 
mise, and  he  should  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
dissent  to  It,  if  on  the  whole  he  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  certain  other  parts  (of  the 
report)  to  be  settled."  Sherman  "was  for 
giving  Immediate  ease  to  those  who  looked  on 
this  clause  as  of  great  moment,  and  for  trust- 
ing to  their  concurrence  in  other  proper 
meastires."  Morris'  motion  carried  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  2  and  the  matter  was  postponed. 

It  should  be  noted,  at  this  point,  that  here, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  an  official  recom- 
mendation from  a  special  conunittee,  directed 
to  report  with  respect  to  matters  which  had 
been  postponed,  which  retains  in  the  House 
exclusive  authority  to  originate  measures  for 
raising  revenue,  while  authorizing  the  Senate 
to  alter  or  amend  such  measures,  but  which 
eliminates  the  exclusive  power  in  the  House 
to  originate  appropriations.     It  is  perfectly 


*  Warren.  "The  Making  of  the  Constitution" 
(Boston,  1937),  p.  435. 

*  Ifasson.  "History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Constitution."  In  "History  of  the  Celebration 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States"  (Phlla..  1889),  p.  104. 


clear,  from  the  pvrevlous  debate,  that  the 
elimination  of  the  exclusive  power  In  tlM 
House  to  originate  appropriation  Mils  was 
not  accidental.  Inadvertant,  or  due  to  any 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
delegates  as  to  the  difference  between  bills 
to  raise  revenue  and  bills  to  appropriate 
funds.  In  fact,  the  vote  on  Augiut  13,  pre- 
viously described,  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
the  distinction  between  reventte  and  appro- 
priation measures  was  well  understood. 
What  is  reflected  In  the  proposal  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  is  an  attempt  to  reach  a  com- 
promise which  would  placate  those  who 
wanted  to  see  more  power  vested  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  who  had  oppoaed  the  origination  of 
revenue  measures  in  the  House  exclusively. 

Commenting  on  this  proposal  of  the  spe- 
cial committee,  Warren  states  that  "this  new 
compromise  satisfied  some  of  the  delegates 
from  the  smaller  States  and  some  from 
the  larger  States,  who  had  hitherto  op- 
posed the  origination  of  revenue  bills  in  the 
House;   •  •  •."• 

On  September  8,  the  postponed  proposed 
section  was  again  considered.  After  adopt- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  first  clause  which 
incorporated  the  language  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts constitution,  the  section  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  9  to  2.  As  amended 
and  adopted,  it  reads  as  follows:  "All  bUls  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  may  pro- 
pose or  concur  with  amendments,  as  in  other 
bills.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law." 

On  the  same  day,  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  "to  revise  the  style  of  and  arrange 
the  articles  which  had  been  agreed  to  •  •  •". 
referred  to  as  the  Committee  on  Style  and 
Arrangement. 

On  September  12,  the  Committee  on  Style 
and  Arrangement  made  its  report  on  a  final 
and  revised  draft  of  the  Constitution.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  this  final  draft  contained  the  pro- 
vision: "An  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  conciu-  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills."  The  last 
clause  of  the  version  adopted  on  September  8, 
forbidding  money  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  except  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law,  had  been  removed  from 
section  7  and  appeared  as  clause  8  of  sec- 
tion 9. 

StriCMABT    or  DEBATES   lit  THE  COMSTmiTlONAI. 
COMVEMTIOlf 

Summarizing  the  debates,  it  appears  (1) 
that  originally  each  House  was  to  have  fviU 
and  equal  authority  to  originate  all  bills;  (2) 
an  attempt  to  except  money  bills  and  require 
them  to  originate  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  rejected;  (3)  as  a  result  of  a  com- 
promise  between  delegates  from  the  small 
and  large  States,  all  States  were  given  an 
equal  vote  In  the  Senate,  in  return  for  vest- 
ing In  the  House  of  Representatives  exclusive 
power  to  originate  both  revenue  and  appro- 
priation measures,  and  this  was  tentatively 
approved  on  two  occasions;  (4)  subsequently, 
a  provision  to  vest  exclusive  authority  In 
the  House  over  both  revenue  and  appropri- 
ation bills  was  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  Detail  and  rejected  on  two  occasions;  (6) 
this  rejection  was  in  three  parts;  one  rejected 
the  exclusive  authority  in  the  House  to  orig- 
inate money  bills;  the  second  rejected  the 
exclusive  authority  in  the  House  to  orig- 
inate, with  amendment  by  the  Senate;  and 
the  third  rejected  exclusive  origination  of 
appropriation  measures  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; (6)  subsequently,  a  special  com- 
mittee. In  an  attempt  at  conciliation,  recom- 
mended  that  the  House  have  exclusive 
authority  to  originate  revenue  measures,  with 
amendment  by  the  Senate,  and  exclusive 
authority  to  originate  appropriation  meas- 
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nres  was  dropped:  and  (7)  finally,  the  Con- 
vention adopted  the  language  now  contained 
in  the  Constitution,  except  that  the  dauae 
requiring  appropriations  made  by  law  prior 
to  drawing  money  from  the  Treasury  was 
moved  to  another  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, probably  In  order  to  avoid  the  confu- 
sion and  misunderstanding  generated  by 
the  earlier  language,  and  as  a  matter  of  style. 
Kasson,  commenting  on  the  final  prodxjct, 
says,  "It  thus  appwars  by  express  votes  the 
Convention  refused  to  extend  the  exclusive 
power  of  the  House  beyond  bills  for  raising 
revenue,  and  by  express  vote  decided  to 
leave  in  the  Senate  an  equal  power  to  origi- 
nate bills  making  apprr^iriatlons  of  public 
nK>ney  •   •   • ."  • 

■SFOtT  OF  HOUSE  COMMITTSI  ON  THE 
JUOICIABT.    4STH    COMCaXSS    (ISSO) 
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Further  substantiation  for  this  view  Is 
found  In  the  report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  made  In  1881.  referrsd 
to  above  (H.  Bept.  147.  4ath  Cong.,  8d  seas.). 
It  appears  that  a  Senate  bill,  authorlalnc 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
certain  land,  and  further  authorizing  the 
approiniatlng  of  funds  therefor,  had  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  referred  to  the  appro- 
priate House  conunittee  which  reported  it 
favorably.  Having  determined  that  the 
matter  Involved  the  making  of  an  appro- 
priation, it  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  with  instructions 
to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the  Senate  under 
the  Constitution  to  originate  appropriation 
bills.  This  committee  made  a  searching 
examination  of  the  entire  question  and  con- 
cluded that  the  Senate  had  such  authority 
and  that  the  power  to  originate  appropria- 
tion bills  is  not  exclusive  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

After  reviewing  the  British  Parliamentary 
practice  at  the  time  of  Constitutional  Con- 
vention,   the    House    committee    observed, 

U  they  (the  Founding  Fathers)  had 

Intended  to  secure  to  the  House  the  sole 
right  to  originate  appropriation  bills  •  •  • 
it  U  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  done  so  in  perfectly  plain  and 
unequivocal  terms." 

Following  an  examination  of  a  porttoo  of 
the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, the  House  oommltte*  stated: 

"From  thU  brief  stunmary  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  proposition  was  nxire  than  once 
presented  to  the  Convention  to  vest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  originating  'all  money  bills'  co 
nomine,  which  was  so  often  rejected.  It 
would  seem  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  intend 
that  the  expression  'bills  for  raising  revenue', 
as  employed  by  them,  should  be  taken  as 
the  equivalent  of  that  term  as  it  was  tinder- 
stood  In  Xngllsh  parliamentary  practice:  for. 
if  they  had  so  Intended,  they  would  surely 
have  used  that  term  itself,  which  had  al- 
ready received  a  fixed  and  definite  signlflca- 
tlon  from  long  and  familiar  usage,  instead 
of  the  one  they  chose  to  employ." 

Thereafter,  the  House  committee  observed 
that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  acted  under  any  mis- 
apprehension or  want  of  proper  deliberation. 
Not  only  did  they  specifically  reject  lan- 
guage which  would  have  vested  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  exclusive  privilege 
of   originating   appropriation   bills,   but 

"No  provision  In  the  entire  Constitution 
was  more  elaborately  discussed  or  nacre  care- 
fully considered.  The  policy  of  investing  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  exclusive 
privileges  exercised  by  the  English  House 
of  Commons  in  relation  to  *money  bills'  was 
persistently  and  ably  urged  by  such  dis- 
tinguished and  patriotic  statesmen  as  Oeorge 
Mason,  Blbrldge  Oerry,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 


*  Warren.  "The   Making  of  the   Constitu- 
tion," op.  clt..  p.  670. 
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Un;  and  the  Impropriety  of  making  any  dis- 
crimination whatever  between  the  two 
Houses  as  to  their  power  to  originate  any 
bills  was  forcibly  pressnted  by  Madison. 
Oouvemeur  Morris.  Oliver  Sllsworth,  James 
Wilson,  and  Roger  Sherman." 
Continuing,  the  House  committee  states: 
"To  say  that  the  illiutrious  men  who  com- 
posed the  Federal  Convention  were  Incapable 
of  declaring  In  clear  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  the  sole  right  to  originate  ap- 
propriation bills,  if  such  had  been  their  in- 
tention, would  be  an  Insult  to  their  intelli- 
gence, which.  In  view  of  the  precise  and 
perspicuous  terms  \ised  in  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Oerry,  the  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Strong,  could  only  stultify  the 
person  who  might  hazard  such  an  insinua- 
tion; and  it  would  be  no  less  an  Imputation 
upon  their  integrity  and  candor,  as  well  as 
a  gross  abuse  of  construction,  to  suppose 
that  they  Intended  to  be  xmderstood  as 
meaning  precisely  what  they  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  say  in  plain  words,  especially  when 
such  a  meaning  cannot  be  inferred  by  any 
possibility  from  the  language  they  actually 
employed,  if  that  language  is  taken  accord- 
ing to  Its  natural  and  ordinary  Import." 

The  House  committee  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  never  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  withhold 
the  power  of  originating  appropriation  bills 
from  the  Senate,  and  that  this  was  clearly 
shown  from  the  language  tised  in  the  instru- 
ment and  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  language  was  employed. 

Concerning  the  argument  that  usage  and 
customs  should  govern,  the  committee  said: 

"•  •  •  if  the  Senate  was  ever  Invested 
with  that  power  by  the  Constitution,  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  lost  it  by  nonuser.  For- 
tunately for  us,  that  is  not  the  way  in  which 
our  constitutional  provisions  are  changed, 
nor  can  they  be  altered  by  mere  parliamen- 
tary practlee.  They  mtist  remain  in  the 
plain  words  in  which  they  are  written  unUl 
amended  by  the  concurrent  votes  of  two- 
thirds  ot  sach  branch  of  Congress  and  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  aU  the  SUtes 
in  the  Union,  and  whlls  thsy  remain  they 
mtut  be  construed  according  to  the  simple 
and  well  settled  rules  of  interpretation  ap- 
plicable to  all  other  written  language 

"If  the  mere  practice  of  the  two  Houses  or 
of  either  of  them  can  be  said  to  affect  in  any 
way  a  clear  constitutional  principle,  in- 
stances In  which  the  House  has  passed,  with- 
out objection,  appropriation  bills  which  have 
originated  in  the  Senate,  might  be  adduced 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  a  volume." 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  committee 
stated: 

"With  the  policy  of  such  a  provision  your 
committee  has  nothing  to  do.  That  was 
a  matter  to  be  considered  and  determined 
by  the  convention  which  framed  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  SUtes  which  ratified  it. 
And  whether  they  acted  wisely  or  unwisely 
in  that  regard  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  langxiage  of  the 
Constitution  to  Indicate  an  intention  on 
their  part  to  withhold  from  the  Senate  the 
power  to  originate  bills  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  or  that  they  repeatedly  re- 
jected a  proposition  to  confine  that  privilege 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  although 
presented  in  the  most  emphatic  and  \m- 
equlvocal  terms.  Believing,  therefore,  from 
the  plain  letter  of  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  from  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  adoption  of  the  provision  in 
quesUon,  that  the  Senate  had  the  clear  right 
to  orlginaU  the  bUl,  they  report  it  back  to 
the  House,  with  the  recommendation  that 
It  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlaUons,  and  that  the  following  resolution 
beadc^ted: 

"Jtesolosd.  That  the  Senate  had  the  con- 
sUtuttonal  power  to  originate  the  bill  re- 


ferred, and  that  the  power  to  originate  bills 
appropriating  money  from  the  Trecksury  of 
the  United  States  is  not  exclusive  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.'* 

This  report,  which  was  aoccnnpanled  by 
minority  views,  was  reoonunitted.  The  mi- 
nority views  contained  the  ustial  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  exclusive 
power    to   originate   appropriation   bills. 

views     or    COMMEMTATORS     AND     THE    8T7PKEMB 
COTTXT  or  THE  UNrrED  STATES 

The  precise  question  of  the  right  of  the 
Senate  to  originate  appropriation  bills  has 
never  been  passed  upon  directly  by  the 
co\u-t8.  However,  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  comment  by  several  commentat<MV  and 
has  been  treated  Indirectly  in  several  deci- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  writing  In  1833,  in  his 
famoxis  "Conunentarles  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,"  stated:  * 

"•  •  •  What  bills  are  properly  'bills  for 
raising  revenue,'  in  the  sense  of  the  Consti- 
tution, has  been  a  matter  of  some  discus- 
sion. A  learned  conunentator  supposes  that 
every  bill  which  Indirectly  or  consequent 
may  raise  revenue  is,  within  the  sense  of 
the  Constitution,  a  revenue  bill.  He  there- 
fore thinks  that  the  bills  for  establishing 
the  post  office  and  the  mmt,  and  regulating 
the  value  of  foreign  coin  belong  to  this  class, 
and  ought  not  to  have  originated  (as  in 
fact  they  did)  in  the  Senate.  But  the  prac- 
tical construction  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  against  his  opinion.  And,  indeed,  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  power  already 
suggested  abimdantly  proves  that  it  has 
been  confined  to  bills  to  levy  taxes  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  words,  and  has  not  been 
understood  to  extend  to  bills  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  may  mcldentally  create  reve- 
nue. •  •  •" 

More  recently,  an  equally  eminent  au- 
thority on  the  Constitution,  W.  W.  Wlllough- 
by,  in  his  definitive  work,  "The  Constltu- 
Uonal  Law  of  the  United  SUtes"  stated:* 

"The  Constitution  provides  that  'all  bills 
for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Senate 
may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments  as 
on  other  bills.' 

"This  provision  has  given  rise  to  frequent 
controversies  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  but  has  but  seldom  been  passed 
up  by  the  courts.  No  formal  definition  of  a 
revenue  measure  has  been  given  by  the  Su- 
preme Cotut,  but  in  Twin  City  National 
Bank  V.  Nebeker.  the  Court,  in  effect,  held 
that  a  bUl,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is 
not  the  raising  of  revenue,  is  not  a  measure 
that  must  originate  in  the  House,  even 
though,  incidentally,  a  revenue  will  be  de- 
rived by  the  United  States  from  its  opera- 
tion." 

Concerning  appropriations  acts,  Mr.  Wll- 
loughby  stated:  • 

"It  would  seem  that  the  Senate  has  full 
power  to  originate  measures  appropriating 
money  from  the  Federal  IVeasury. 

"This  right  has  at  times  been  denied  by 
certain  Members  of  the  House,  but  the  Hoxise 
has  not  Itself  formally  adopted  this  negative 
view." 

In  Twin  City  Bank  v.  Nebeker,"  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upheld 
the  validity  of  a  statute  providing  a  na- 
tional currency  secured  by  a  pledge  of  bonds 
of  the  United  States  and  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  notes  in  circulation  of  the  banking  as- 
sociations organized  under  the  statute,  in 
furtherance  of  that  object  and  to  meet  the 
expenses  attending  the  execution  of  the  act. 
It  was  contended  that  since  the  act  imposed 
a  tax.  It  was  a  revenue  raising  measure;  and 

'  Vol.  2.  pp.  342-343. 
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that  sines  the  amendment  which  Imposed 
the  tax  originated  In  the  Senate,  It  was  void. 
The  Court  held  that  this  was  not  a  revenue 
bill  "which  the  Constitution  declares  miist 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives." 

In  disposing  of  this  oontenUon.  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  (S02-8)  steted: 

"Mr.  Justice  Story  has  well  said  that  the 
practical  construction  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  history  and  origin  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  in  question  proves  that  reve- 
nue bills  are  those  that  levy  taxes  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  are  not  bills 
for  other  purposes  which  may  incidentally 
create  revenue.  •   •   •" 

BASES    rOK    THE    POSmON    OF    THE    ROTTSE    OF 
UPtBBSNTATnm 

The  position  of  some  Members  of  the  House 
Of  Representatives,  that  the  Constitution 
vests  In  that  House  exclusive  authority  to 
originate  appropriation  bills,  appears  to  have 
received  Its  principal  support  from  Asher 
Hinds  and  Representative  Clarence  Cannon, 
both  former  Hotise  Parliamentarians,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  material  on  the  sub- 
ject is  found  in  "Hinds'  and  Caimon's  Prece- 
dents." AddlUonal  material  Is  found  in 
Luce's  "Legislative  Problems,"  and  to  the 
minority  views  attached  to  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  (H.  Rept. 
No.  147,  48th  Cong.),  referred  to  above. 
However,  the  major  work  purporting  to  sup- 
port this  position  is  fotmd  in  an  article  by 
former  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  written 
in  1912  and  published  as  Senate  Document 
No.  872   (62d  Cong..  1912). 

In  this  article.  Mr.  Williams,  after  review- 
ing brlefiy  the  debates  to  the  convenUon, 
arrives  at  the  events  of  September  8,  1787. 
Noting  the  adoption  by  a  vote  of  9  to  2  of 
the  language  "AU  bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 
with  amendments,  as  in  other  bills.  No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law,"  he  says,  "no  discussion.  Evidently 
nobody  thought  that  It  made  a  difference 
from  previous  drafts.  Why?  Because  the 
phrase  'raising  revenue'  was  equivalent  to 
the  phrase  'raising  money  and  appropriating 
the  same'." 

In  coming  to  this  ooncluslon.  Mr.  WUllams 
Ignored  completely  the  fact  that  on  two 
occasions  a  provision  toy  the  Conunittee  on 
Detail  to  vest  exclusive  authority  over  both 
revenue  and  appropriation  bills  was  rejected. 
Furthermore,  at  the  time  of  the  second  re- 
jection, a  vote  was  taken  on  the  following 
language:  "No  money  Shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Public  Treasury,  but  in  pursuance  of 
appropriations  which  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives";  and  it  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  10  to  1. 

How  Mr.  wmitans  was  able  to  conclude 
after  that  action  and  the  debate  surrounding 
It  that  the  phrase  "  "raising  revenue'  was 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  "raising  money  and 
appropriating  the  same'  "  la  not  readily  ap- 
parent and  is  merely  based  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal views  and  Interpretations,  rather  than 
on  historical  facts  and  events. 

Mr.  Williams  also  made  much  of  the  fact 
that  the  final  draft,  which  omitted  any  ref- 
erence to  "appropriations,"  was  the  work  of 
the  "Committee  of  Revision  of  Style,"  con- 
cluding that  It  "seems  still  evident  that  to 
'raise  revenue'  meant  to  raise  money  and  ap- 
propriate it."  He  made  no  reference  to  the 
fact  that  this  committee  moved  the  last 
clause  of  the  version  adopted  on  September 
8,  dealing  with  appropriations,  from  section 
7  of  the  final  draft  to  section  9  of  the  final 
draft.  It  is  certainly  J\ist  as  valid  to  as- 
sume that  the  committee  took  this  action  in 
order  to  separate,  once  and  for  all,  the  ap- 
propriatton  provision  from  the  revenue  pro- 
vision, to  order  to  avoid  the  conflict  and 
misunderstanding  which  existed  throughout 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  debate.  Mr. 
Williams'  Implication,  that  the  omission  of 
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any  reference  to  "vpptopri»Hoiur  wm  pvvely 
one  of  style  and  arrancement.  eerUlnly  flnds 

no  ]iHttflc«tlon  IB  Uie  facte  reviewed,  and 
muct  be  treated  aa  mere  conjecture  on  hla 
part. 

Mr.  Wimams  proceeded  to  nfham  the  de- 
batee  In  some  of  tbe  State  omifentlone  on 
tbe  nttlfloatlon  of  tbe  Ckmatlttitio&.  His 
referenoee  to  tbe  language  uaed.  bowerer, 
are  incoochulve.  since  ail  or  mart  at  them  are 
to  "money  bUla,"  a  tcnn  which,  althoush  uaed 
In  tbe  debate  by  the  f  ramers.  was  later  dla- 
earded  In  faTor  cf  ttie  more  precise  term — 
"bllla  to  ralae  revenue,"  and  "appropria- 
tions." By  tortured  tnterpretatlons  of  the 
term*,  "money  bills. "  "revenue  bills,"  and 

"supply  bills."  he  attempts  to  show  with- 
out any  noticeable  basis,  that  they  really 
mean  "appropriation  bills." 

Mr.  Williams  states  further  that  "If  you 
will  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  at  Philadelphia  very  care- 
fully, you  will  find  thAt  the  whole  argument 
there  was  whether  the  Senate  should  or 
should  not  have  the  right  to  amend.  There 
never  was  one  moment  spent  in  discussion 
as  to  whether  the  House  should  or  should 
hot  have  the  right  to  originate.'' 

It  Is  appvent  that  Mr.  Williams  did  not 
read  the  debates  with  the  care  he  requested 
of  others.  As  early  as  June  13.  1787,  when 
Qerrj  moved  to  change  the  equal  right  la 
both  Houses  to  originate  all  legislation,  ao  as 
to  except  money  bills  "which  shall  orlginste 
In  the  Bouse  of  Bepresentatlves."  Butler. 
Madison,  Sherman,  and  Plnckney  took  issue 
with  him.  Madison  speelflcally  obeerved 
that  "the  Senate  would  be  the  representatives 
of  the  people  as  well  as  the  first  branch."  and 
"as  the  Benate  would  be  geiMrally  a  more 
capahle  set  of  men,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
exclude  theoa  frcun  any  preparation  of  the 
business,  e^yeclally  of  that  which  was  im- 
portant. *  *  *."  Sherman  said.  "We  estab- 
lish two  branches  in  order  to  get  mcn-e  wis- 
dom, which  Is  particularly  needed  in  the 
finance  business.  The  Senate  bear  their 
Share  of  the  taiBes  and  are  also  representatives 
Of  the  people."  Plnckney  noted  that  this 
distinction  in  South  Carolina  has  been  a 
source  of  "pernicious  disputes  between  the 
two  branches."  After  the  debate,  Oerry's 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2. 

Subseqxieatly.  oq  August  9,  the  Committee 
on  Detail,  in  its  report,  provided  for  the 
origination  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
of  "aU  bins  for  raising  or  appropriating 
naoney  *  *  *."  In  the  debate  on  this  pro- 
vision on  August  8,  aouveme%ir  Morris  said, 
"it  is  particularly  proper  that  the  Senate 
•hall  have  the  right  of  originating  money 
bills.  They  will  sit  constantly,  will  consist 
of  a  smaller  number,  and  will  be  able  to 
prepare  such  bills  with  the  due  correctness: 
and  so  as  to  prevent  delay  in  the  other 
House."  Following  further  debate,  the  pro- 
vision was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  7  to  4.  In 
further  debate,  several  days  later.  Wilson 
said  that  "the  purse  was  to  have  two  strings, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  other  in  the  Senate. 
Both  Houses  miut  concur  in  imtying.  and  of 
what  importance  would  it  be  which  untied 
first,  which  last."  He  could  not  conceive  "it 
to  be  any  objection  to  the  Senate's  preparing 
the  bills."  and  "the  restriction  in  favor  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  would  exclude 
the  Senate  from  originating  any  important 
bills  whatever." 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  said  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
that  "there  never  was  one  mooMnt  spent  in 
discusilon  as  to  whether  the  Bouse  should 
or  should  not  have  the  right  to  originate.** 

Finally,  we  have  tlks  deer  statement  of 
Oeorge  Maaon,  a  delegate  from  Ylrginls.  wbo 
gave,  ••  one  of  his  reasons  for  refaslng  to 
sign  ttf  Oonstttuttoo.  tbe  tuet  that  "the 
Senate  tlbMll  have  the  powei  of  altering  aU 


money  bills,  and  of  originating  appropria- 
tions of  money."  ^ 

COMCLITBIOMS 

As  Stated  at  the  outset  of  this  study,  an 

enuxdnatlon  of  the  debates  of  tbs  framen  of 

the  Constitution  and  of  the  principal  eom- 
mentators  and  authorltlee  on  the  subject 
reveals,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  the  Senate 
has  constitutional  authority  to  originate 
appropriation  bills.  This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  tlie  following  findings: 

1.  The  lang:uage  of  the  Constitution  itself 
makes  It  perfectly  plain  that  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
refers  only  to  "bills  for  raising  revenue" 
which  tenn  means  "levying  taxes."  If  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention  had  desired  to 
vest  sole  authority  over  appropriations  In 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves,  it  may  be 
assumed,  in  the  light  of  their  Intellectual 
capacities  and  statiare,  that  they  would  have 
done  so  in  plain  and  unequivocal  terms,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  attempts 
to  confine  that  authority  to  the  House  were 
rejected  repeatedly.  This  position  is  fwther 
supported  by  the  refusal  of  Delegate  Oeorge 
liason  to  sign  the  Constitution  because  it 
gave  the  Senate  power  to  originate  appro- 
priations, quoted  in  the  precedLig  paragraph. 

2.  The  practice  of  the  Rngliah  Parliament, 
at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, iinder  which  the  House  of  Commons 
oontrollad  both  revenue-raising  and  appro- 
priation blUa.  was  well  known  and  under- 
stood by  the  delegates.  The  question  of 
vesting  the  same  powers  in  the  House  of 
Repreaentatlves  was  thoroughly  debated  and 
waa  ultimately  rejected  as  Inapplicable  to  the 
aituation  at  hand,  sinee  the  Senate  bore  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  hereditary 
House  of  Lords. 

S.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  delib- 
erately discarded  the  term  "money  bills", 
used  in  English  parliamentary  practice,  be- 
catise  of  the  confusion  generated  by  this 
term.  Furthermore,  they  understood  fully 
the  distinction  between  revenue-raising 
measures  and  appropriation  measures,  and, 
at  no  time  was  it  intended  that  the  term 
"bllls  for  raising  revenue"  was  to  Include 
bills  for  appropriating  money. 

4.  Originally,  each  House  was  given  equal 
authority  to  originate  all  bllla,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  except  money  bills  and  require 
them  to  originate  in  the  House  of  B^ueeent- 
atives  waa  rejected. 

5.  As  the  result  of  a  compromise  between 
the  small  and  large  States,  all  States  were 
given  an  equal  vote  In  the  Senate  in  return 
for  vesting  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
exclusive  power  to  originate  both  revenue 
and  appr<^;iriation  measures,  and  this  was 
tentatively  approved  on  two  occasions. 

«.  Subaequently.  a  provision  to  vest  exclu- 
sive authority  In  the  House  over  both  rev- 
enue and  Impropriation  measures  was  pro- 
posed and  rejected  on  two  occasions.  This 
rejection  was  in  three  parts:  one  vote  re- 
jected the  exclusive  authority  in  the  House 
to  originate  money  bills;  the  second  rejected 
the  exclusive  authority  in  the  House  to  origi- 
nate, with  amendment  by  the  Senate;  and 
the  third  rejected  exclusive  origination  of 
appropriation  measures  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatlves. 

7.  Having  reuched  an  impasse  on  this  ques- 
tion, a  special  committee,  in  an  attempt  at 
conciliation,  recommended  that  the  House 
have  exclusive  authority  to  originate  revenue 
measvu-es.  with  amendment  by  the  Senate, 
and  exclusive  authority  to  originate  appro- 
priation measures  was  dropped,  in  order  to 
placate  thoee  delegates  who  resented  the  at- 
tempt to  exclude  the  Senate  from  a  matter 
of  such  importance  as  appropriations. 

8.  The  Convention  finally  adopted  the 
language  now  contained  in  the  Constltu- 


^  See,  supra,  note  1. 


tion.  except  that  the  clause  requiring  appro- 
priation made  by  law  prior  to  drawing  money 

from  the  Treasury  was  moved  to  another 
section  by  the  Committee  on  Style  and  Ar- 
rangement. It  is  obvious  tluit  this  action 
could  not  have  been  inadvertent,  since  the 

committee  in  question  had  no  authority  to 
make  substantive  changes.  Therefore,  their 
action  In  dropping  any  reference  to  appro- 
priation measures  from  article  1,  section  7, 
clause  1,  was  done  deliberately  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  desires  of  a  majority  of  the 
delegates,  and  to  eliminate  any  f>osslble  con- 
fusion which  had  Iseen  generated  by  the 
earlier  language.  Had  this  action  been  tak- 
en, merely  as  a  matter  of  style.  It  would 
have  exceeded  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  Constitution  would  never 
have  been  ratified  In  that  form. 

9.  Since  the  power  to  originate  appropri- 
ation measures  was  clearly  Tested  in  the 
Senate  by  the  Constitution,  the  fact  that 
the  Senate,  as  a  matter  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure, has  permitted  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  originate  general  appropriation 
bills  over  a  long  period  of  time,  cannot  op- 
erate to  divest  the  Senate  of  this  Important 
constitutional  power.  If  this  Is  desirable.  It 
must  be  done  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution as  prescribed  by  that  document. 

Approved: 

SU    E.    NOBLrMAK, 

Pro/e»»tonaI  Staff  Member. 

WALTXa  L.   RSTTfOLBS. 

Staff  Dtrtetor. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  1«,  1#68J 

In  the  Natiok — Sorr  Foottaixs  or  Cmamos 

ZN  NotsT  Tncxs 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WASHiNeTow,  April  16. — Oonslderlng  the 
clamor  of  the  disputes  crver  domeetle  and  for- 
eign policy  between  the  administration  and 
its  critics,  and  those  among  the  free  world 
nations  over  collective  defsose  and  eoooomle 
programs,  it  is  not  sorprtaing  that,  at  two 
very  Important  moves  In  the  direction  of 
fundamental  rhsnge  in  oar  govcming  sys- 
tem, one  has  Just  eome  to  national  notice, 
and  the  other  Is  advandag  toward  its  goal 
without  aroastng  the  goal  tenders. 

SPPOaiiORMBNT  POWS8 

The  first  basic  change,  which  10  State  1^- 
islatures  have  now  Invoked  their  constitu- 
tional right  and  privilege  to  set  In  motion, 
would  be  the  return  to  all  50  Statee  of  the 
final  power  to  apportion  their  leglslsttve 
seats,  denying  all  l^ederal  coiut  jurisdiction 
in  this  political  area  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  The  second  would  be  the 
assertion  by  the  n.S.  Senate  of  equal  right 
vtrith  the  Hotise  to  originate  appropriation 
bills,  a  fundamental  broadening  of  procedure 
with  great  but  unforeseeable  effects  on  the 
future  fiscal  condition  of  the  Oovemment. 
This  claim  of  Senate  power,  which  the  House 
has  rejected  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Oovemment,  has  just  been  oertlfled  as  con- 
stitutional In  a  staff  study  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  headed  by 
Senator  McClellam ,  of  Arkansas. 

Since  the  courts  have  never  decided  this 
Issue,  and  the  Senate  has  acquiesced  to  the 
insistence  of  the  House  that  It  alone  may 
constitutionally  originate  appropriations,  the 
House  has  paid  very  little  attention  to  pre- 
vious Senste  complaints.  But  If  this  study, 
prepared  for  Senator  McClsixaw  by  KIl  E. 
Hobleman  of  the  committee  staff,  persuades 
the  Senator  to  urge  a  showdown  on  the  Is- 
sue, and  the  Senate  goes  along  with  him,  the 
House's  long-prevailing  treatment  of  It  as  a 
harmless  eaerctse  in  constitutional  reeearch 
will  end  In  a  stalemate  of  apfiroprlattng  that 
the  Federal  courts  will  be  obliged  to  try  to 
break. 

ouoTMATDre  Mowrr  mxa 

This  issue  between  the  two  branches  has 
moved  to  the  active  from  the  inactive  status 
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with  the  new  determination  revealed  by  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  Joint  conunlttee  on 
the  budget.  That  legislation,  designed  to 
provide  overall  congressional  management 
of  expenditure  versus  revenue,  has  passed 

the  Senate  five  times,  only  to  be  killed  In 
the  House  on  the  claim  that  it  is  a  mecha- 
nism by  which  the  Senate  >can  originate  ap- 
propriations and  thereby  elude  the  constitu- 
tional restriction  of  this  function  to  the 
House.  But  now  the  bill,  drawn  in  rejection 
of  this  claim  on  the  basis  of  the  Nobleman 
study,  has  76  sponsors,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Senate. 

Obviously,  the  preparation  of  a  staff  study 
Is  the  quietest  of  all  the  originating  phases 
of  legislation.  This  sufllclently  explains, 
though  the  product  may  be  a  bomb,  as  in 
this  instance,  the  quiet  of  its  target,  the 
House,  during  the  production  stage.  But 
it  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  no  na- 
tional attention  was  drawn  to  the  mounting 
procession  of  State  legislatures,  toward  re- 
gaining from  the  Federal  courts  the  power 
of  the  electorate  of  the  States  to  fix  their 
own  formula  of  legislative  representation, 
until  the  number  of  marchers  had  reached 
10. 


cumious  Lscx  or  woncs 

This  lack  of  national  notice  Is  the  more 
curious  because  the  legislatures  of  States 
such  as  Missouri,  with  urban  populations 
able  in  combination  to  control  their  politics, 
iiad  Joined  the  procession,  and  its  objective 
had  also  been  approved  by  one  branch  of  the 
legislatures  of  other  States  In  the  same  cate- 
gory—New Jersey  and  Dlinols  among  them. 
Hence  It  may  be  that  the  rapid  action  in  19 
states  to  conform  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
new  assumption  of  authority  over  legislative 
apportionment  had  so  convinced  the  zealous 
and  highly  articulate  supporters  the  rule 
was  esUbllshed  that  they  quit  listening  for 
the  tread  of  State  reaction  In  the  increasing 
noise  of  the  larger  national  and  interna- 
tional policy  iMittles. 

In  the  alarm  of  their  awakening,  however, 
this  group  Beema  to  be  overlooking  at  least 
two  aspects  of  the  situation.  (1)  The  10 
Ieglslat\ires  exercised  their  specific  rights  as 
stated  in  the  Constitution.  (2)  There  Is  no 
evidence  as  yet  of  an  overall  design  to  pre- 
vent an  equitable  register  of  urban  and 
rural  votes  by  referendums  on  State  reappor- 
tionments If  and  when  recovered  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts. 


SHIPS  TRADma  WITH  CUBA 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
Uoyd's  Shipping  Index  gives  a  daily  ap- 
praisal of  shipping  on  the  oceans  of  the 
world.  I  became  Interested  in  this  avail- 
able information,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  be  in- 
terested in  what  a  study  of  the  index  of 
of  March  14  reveals. 

It  is  Interesting  in  an  intriguing  way 
to  notice  the  number  of  British  ships 
plying  trade  with  Cuba,  when  they  have 
been  asked  to  assist  our  Navy  in  inter- 
cepting the  small  groups  of  Cubans  try- 
ing to  retake  their  own  country.  In 
fact,  the  whole  ^tudy  indicates  that 
there  is  anything  but  a  diminution  of 
shipping  to  the  Communist- dominated 
country  immediately  to  our  south. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
index  in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  index 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkoom>. 
as  follows: 


Ships  trading  wiih  Cuba 

OTHER  THAN  RUSSIAN 
(rarUsl  list  poeiUotu  ba«e<l  on  Lloyd's  Slilpptnc  Index  of  Mar.  14,  196;tl 


Vessel 


Anttclos 

ApoUon.... 

Ardmore  '.. 

ArMnirton  Court 

Bsltyk 

Bands 

Bar 

BatJIan 

Biah-stok 

BIrdt 

Bytom 

Kmst  Morlts  Amdt 

OlynalDB. _ 

HlranMrlaad ....„ 

J.  O.  FIchtP 

Karl  Marx  Stadt 

KkKino 

KonKSgaard 

Linda  Qlovanna-... 

Unkmoor » 

London  Confldenoe....^. 

London  Pride 

lx»rd  aiadstonei... 

Maria  Santa 


Flac  registry 


Mastro-SteUos  II.. 
North  Express.... 

01«  Bratt 

Ovaraeas  Kxplonr. 

Pamit 

Polycllpper_ 

Priamos 


Slilenlbon 

Bpre* 

Btylianos  N.  Vaa«>paios.I 

siriusi !!7rm. 

Thomas  Mtinttcr.. 

Tula*  lilU 

Tine" 


Greek 

do 

British 

do 

Polish 

Dutch 

Yofroelav 

Dutch 

Polish 

Swedish 

PoUsh 

Ka<tt  Oerman. 

BritWi. 

Danish 

East  Oerman. 

....do 

Ci«chosk>vak. 

Norwegian. 

Italian 

British.. 

—.do 

-..do 

.—do 

Greek 


do 

.—.do 

Norwegian 

British 

Greek 

Norwegian 

German 

British 

East  German. 

Greek 

.--do_ 

East  Oerman. 

Brttish 

Nerwefboi 


Year 
built 


1043 

1057 

1030 

10A2 

1M2 

lOU 

1943 

16M 

1IM2 

Itttt 

1042 

194 

IttSS 

1«M 

1040 

10(S0 

1000 

1061 

1940 

1061 

1002 

1060 

lOM 

1043 

loa 

1067 
1942 
1953 
1946 
1054 

lose 

1944 
1962 
19a 
1065 
1937 
1043 
1030 


Gross 
ton- 
nage 


7.314 

0,744 

4.604 

0,662 

6,eH4 

8,785 

7,233 

8.780 

7,173 

6,007 

6,067 

6,096 

7,021 

8,774 

11.883 

9,632 

8.837 

10,090 

9.eS6 

8,236 

21,609 

10,776 

11,290 

7.217 

7.282 
10,004 

6.262 
16,267 

3,020 
11,737 

8.027 

7,127 
2,786 
7,244 
16,241 
6,346 
7.130 
4.760 


Net 
ton- 
nage 


4,325 
5,628 
2,682 
6.6A1 
5,105 
6,038 
4,403 
8.046 
4.287 
a,  360 
3,081 
4,264 
4,131 
6.130 
6.068 
6.768 
6,466 

12,700 
6,064 
4.683 

12.076 
6,277 
6,674 
4,467 

4.674 
6,204 
2,048 
9  480 
2.296 
6.766 
1.600 

4.S43 
1,356 
4,306 
0,562 
2. 961 
4.240 
2,702 


From — 


Cienfuegos.. „....„ 

Nnvorossisk I 

Nllgau 

Havana  Mar.  2 

Havana  Feb.  10 

CalcutU 

Havana  Feb.  22 

Calcutta 

Havana  Mar.  3 

Havana  Jan.  12 

Hango  Feb.  0 II 

Matanns '....'...'.[... 

Whampoa_ 

Havana  Oct.  27 

Cienhiegos  Feb.  26 

Havana  Mar.  2.. 

Tuapse 

Cienfuegos  Feb.  26 

London  Feb.  28 

Havana  Feb.  18 

Santiago  Mar.  S 

Novoriasisk  Mar.  10 

Piraeus  Feb.  15 

Novorossisk 

Ode.ssa 

Usinkanr. 

Santiago  Feb.  20 

Rotterdam 

Havana  Mar.  6 

Arrived  New  Orleans  Mar. 
7  from  Cuba. 

Havana  Mar.  10 

Havana  Feb.  90 

Odeaaa  Feb.  1 

Novorisslsk  Feb.  28 

Hamburg  Mar.  1. 

Novoro8,«l8k 

Shanghai 


For- 


>  Added  to  blacklist  of  .Maritime  Commission  on  Apr. 


Osaka 

Havana 

do 

Vancouver... 

Sagua 

Havana...... 

Anttlla 

Havana 

Cardenas 

Gothenburg.. 
Havana...... 

.--do 

Japan 

Cienfuef^M 

Nue  vitas 

Rostock 

Niearo 

Cuba 

Liverpool.... 

Havana 

Novorossisk.. 

Black  Sea 

Cuba 

Havana. 


Latc-st  report 


do 

Cuba 

Havana. 

Odessa 

Havana 

Black  Sea 


Caribarlen.... 

Nlcaro 

Havana 

— do.„ 

Cuba 

Matantas 

Havana 


Arrived  Mar.  1. 
Arrived  Feb.  6.  ' 

In  22:30  N.  37  W.  Mar.  8. 
Passed  Panama  Canal  Mar.  8. 

Arrived  Kobe  Mat,  U. 

Arrived  CalkM  Mar.  8. 

Arrived  Jan.  81. 
Arrived  Mar.  IL 
Arrived  Feb.  24. 
In  8J6  N.  96.2  W.  Mar.  6. 
Arrived  Mar.  7. 


Sailed  AugusU  Mar.  11. 
Andiorad  Mersey  Bar  Mar.  18 
Paand  Deal  Feb.  28. 

Arrived  Mar.  7. 

In  20:10  N,  41 :20  W.  Mar.  10. 

Passed  Istanbul  Mar.  II. 

Sailed  Freeport  (Bahamas)   Mar. 

Arrived  Feb.  11. 
Oa  Gibraltar,  Mar.  2. 
Arrived  Feb.  11. 
Arrived  Mar.  10. 
Sailed  Antwerp  Feb.  3D. 


Arrived  Mar.  2. 
Sailed  Aogusls  Mar.  4. 

Arrived  Feb.  I, 

Passed  Gibraltar  Mar.  r. 


10. 


RUSSIAN  VESSELS 


Vessel 


Admiral  Nuchimov 

Alapajevsk '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Alnietjevsk 

Angnrves ""I" 

Aragvl 

Atkarsk 

Baikal 

Baku :::::::::::::: 

Baltika 

Bolshevik  Suchanov 

Bratsk V.'.l" 

Bucharest Ji" 

Chcmlakhovak..  """ 

Chernovskl ™ 

UkahrLit. 


Year 

Gross 

Net  tons 

built 

tons 

192S 

15,286 

8,068 

1060 

6,411 

2,012 

1050 

^41I 

2,961 

1967 

6,494 

2.866 

1980 
1060 
1962 

4.084 
6.4U 

4,800 

2.133 
2.016 

1943 

7,176 

4,380 

1940 

7,494 

3.452 

lOSO 

6,060 

8,666 

IK7 

6,618 

3. 962 

.... 

21.255 

11,676 

1061 

6,382 

2,880 

1966 

8.229 

3,042 

1943 

7,175 

4,380 

From—. 


Odessa... 


Amsterdam  Dec.  18. 

Havana  Mar.  3 

Leningrad . 

Havana  Feb.  21 

Havana  Msr.  9 

Havana  Feb.  13 

Odessa 

Havana  Mar.  S 

Havana  Feb.  2&... 

Turku 

Havana  Feb.  16 ' 

Ou.tntiinamo  Bay  Feb.  1. 


For- 


Havana 

do 

..-do 

Cuba 


Havana 


Puerto  Padre. 

Rics 

SantlafO 

do 

Black  Sea. 

Havaaa__... 
AntiDa 


I^atest  report 


Arrived  Mar.  8. 
Arrived  Mar.  9. 
Arrived  Mar.  2. 
Sailed  Rotterdam  Dec.  23. 

Arrived  Mar.  6. 


Arrived  Mar.  •. 
Arrived  Mar.  10. 

Arrived  Mar.  8. 
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RUSSIAN  VESSBLa-OooUnoed 
[ParUal  list  poslttona  b«ed  on  Uoyd*!  Shipplnc  Index  of  Mar.  14,  1083] 


April  25 


VeHBl 


Depatat  LotAL 

DobndnboT... 

Dnubbn 

Oogol 

IvanoTo 

blMvtk 

KancbaJeTo  CberkMBlJa. 

Kasiinoy 

Kimovsk 

Kirovak 

KislovoTsk 

KomllM 

Kovrov , .. 

Krasnoprad 

Labtauk 

Lebedin 

Leninsky  KomaomoL 

Lenkoran 

LJgOT 

Maria  UlvanoTa 

MikkaU  Kalinin 

NemlroTlcb  Dancbenko.. 

Nikolaevsk 

Okkotsk 

Praga 

PakoT 

RkMiges 

Slavsi 

Blutsk 

Sovetsk 

Sretensk 

Stanislovsky... 

Stepan  Razln 

Sverdlovsk 

Tsimly  Anakces 

Tukum 

Urjopinsk 

VUniM 

Vladimir 

Volgograd 


Taw 

bofR 


1M» 
18U 
IfiflO 
IMS 
IMM 
1968 


i«a 

I9Q2 
1067 
1M» 
1900 
1962 
1901 
I960 
1903 
1950 
1962 
1961 
1960 
1968 
1967 
1962 
196Ci 
1961 
1943 
1957 
1962 
1063 
1962 
1959 
1956 
1943 


1937 
1962 
1959 
1939 


1»44 


Qroaa 
tooi 


9,ns 
3,016 
36,719 
3,060 
8,239 
6,613 


0,380 
9,260 
5,618 
5,410 
4.630 
0.250 
0,000 
0,830 
22,226 
12, 016 
23,159 
5,382 
4,720 
4,722 
3.385 
4,870 
11,106 
21, 2U 
7,176 
&494 
0.344 
3,170 
9,344 
5.410 
3.385 
7,176 


5,494 
3,128 
5,628 
4,956 
8,220 
7,216 


Net  tons 


^4ao 
1,294 
16,568 
1,280 
3,943 
2,961 


5.800 
6,500 
2,063 
2.946 
2.349 
5,  163 
6.166 
6.361 

1^^00 
6,718 

14,575 
2.880 
2,061 
2,061 
1.577 
2,060 
6,337 

11,676 
4,235 
2,856 
4,045 
1.225 
4.045 
2,946 
2.577 
4,235 


2,856 
1.563 
2,744 

2.eoi 

3.942 
4.382 


From— 


CienfiMgos  Feb.  5. 

Harana  Feb.  5 

Harana  Mar.  10.. 

Havana  Jan.  10 

Havana  Mar.  6 

Havana  Fob.  11... 
Santlaco  Mar.  4... 

Tunas  da  Zaia 

Cuba 


Havana  Mar.  10. 
Santiago  Feb.  16. 
Santiago  Feb.  14. 
Havana  Dec  3... 

Odessa 

Black  8«a 

Havana  Feb.  2.. 
Havana  Feb.  18.. 


Havana  Mar.  3. 


Havana  Nov.  6 

Novorooslsk 

Havana  Feb.  28 

N'ovorossisk 

Havana  Feb.  13 

Rotterdam  Feb.  18. 

.'^antiofro  Feb.  20 

Havana  Feb.  18 

Rostock 

Leningrad 

Havana  Mar.  3 

Havana  N'ov.  24 

Havana  Jan.  15 

Halirax  Mar.  10 

Odessa 

Leningrad.- 

Matanzas 

Havana  Jan.  12 


Odessa.. 


Black  Sea.. 


Black  8m... 

AntUla. 

Matansaa... 
Cienftiecas.. 
Rotlardam.. 

Santiago 

AntlUa 

MansanlUo. 
Cienfoegos.. 


Havana... 

do.... 

Noevitas. 
Odessa... 
Havana... 

do.... 

Riga 

Havana... 


Ctcnfuegos 

Black  Sea..... 

Havana 

AntUla 

Cub* 

Santiago 

Puerto  Padre. 

Havana 

do 

Cardenas 


Puerto  Padre. 

Havana 

do 

Santiago 

Odessa. 

Vladivostok... 


Ut«8tr«port 


Passed  Istanbul  Mar.  6. 


Arrived  Mar. 
Arrived  Mar. 
Arrived  Mar. 


Arrived  Feb.  16. 
Passed  Ebinon  Dee.  10. 
Sailed  Qibraltar  Jan.  10. 
Sailed  Qibraltar  Mar.  7. 

Arrived,  Mar.  6. 
Arrived  Feb.  20. 
Arrived  Mar.  11. 


Arrived  Feb.  28,- 
Passed  Elstnore  Nov. 
Arrived  Feb.  6. 

Arrived  Feb.  7. 


Arrlvt'd  Feb.  30. 
Feb.  27. 


Arrived  Mar.  6. 
Arrived  Feb.  16. 


Iflw 


COMMUNIST   DOMINATION   OP   ES- 
TONIA, LATVIA,   AND   LITHUANIA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  who  contemplate  the  present 
status  of  the  once  proud  nations  of  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  cannot 
avoid  a  deep  sense  of  regret  and  of  S3rm- 
pathy  for  the  injustices  suffered  by  the 
citizens  of  these  nations  who  must  now 
live  under  Communist  domination. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  my  resc>ects  to  the 
determination  of  these  great  peoples, 
and  of  their  relatives  here  in  the  United 
States,  in  their  efforts  to  regain  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  their  native 
lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a 
noble  resolution,  recently  framed  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  these  countries 
who  now  make  significant  contributions 
to  American  society  in  Maryland,  but  are 
not  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  their  rela- 
tives back  home. 

My  concern,  and  the  concern  of  all 
Americans  for  these  people,  has  led  me 
to  forward  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  oiu-  permanent  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows : 

Whereas  tbe  greatness  of  the  United  States 
is  in  large  part  attributable  to  its  having 
been  able,  through  democratic  process,  to 
achieve  a  national  unity  and  freedom  of  its 
people,  even  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  baclc- 
grounds;  and 

Whereas  this  national  imlflcatlon  of  the 
free  society  has  led  the  people  of  the  tTnited 


States  to  possess  a  warm  understanding  and 
sympathy  for  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
everywhere;   and 

Whereas  so  many  countries  under  colonial 
domination  have  been  or  are  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  establish  their  own  independ- 
ent states,  the  Baltic  Nations  having  a  great 
historical  past  and  having  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom  for  centuries  are  now  sub- 
jugated to  the  most  brutal  colonial  oppres- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  process;   tmd 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  national  in- 
dependence and  freedom:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
Nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize 
their  seizure  and  forced  incorporation  into 
the  Unlop  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

Whereas  no  Just  peace  and  security  can  be 
achieved  in  the  world  while  these  and  other 
nations  remain  enslaved:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  question 
before  the  United  Nations  and  ask  lihat  the 
United  Nations  request  the  Soviets  (a)  to 
withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  agents,  and  con- 
trols from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 
(b)  to  retiirn  all  Baltic  deportees  from  Si- 
beria, prisons  and  and  slave  camjM  in  the  So- 
viet Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  Nations  conduct 
free  elections  in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia under  its  supervision. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  NEEDS  THE 
OI  BILL  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  testimony  recently  presented 
before  this  committee  in  favor  of  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  by  Robert  W.  Sneden, 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Mr.  Sneden  is  president  of  the  Daven- 
port Institute,  a  Junior  college  of  busi- 
ness, and  is  president-elect  of  the  United 
Business  Schools  Association. 

In  this  dual  capacity,  Mr.  Sneden  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  importance  of 
setting  up  a  GI  bill  for  education  aid  to 
veterans. 

His  testimony  is  a  strong  defense  of 
educational  programs  for  veterans,  and 
also  emphasizes  the  role  business  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  Nation  would  perform 
if  this  cold  war  OI  bill  were  enacted. 

Many  times  in  arguing  for  passage  of 
this  GI  bill,  which  I  have  Introduced 
and  reintroduced  in  three  successive  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  I  have  pointed  out 
that  veterans  will  more  than  repay  the 
Government  for  their  educational  aid 
through  increased  earnings  and  payment 
of  higher  income  taxes. 

But  this  matter  of  self-financing  is 
not  by  any  means  the  major  point  in 
favor  of  enactment  of  a  GI  bill.  In  pre- 
senting his  thoughtful  and  well-docu- 
mented testimony,  Mr.  Sneden  also  dis- 
cusses the  inequity  of  present  educational 
opportunities  for  veterans,  the  need  for 
raising  the  level  of  education  and  skills 
of  our  work  force,  the  advantage  of  mak- 
ing military  enlistment  more  attractive, 
the  need  to  relieve  labor  markets  of  non- 
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training  and  semltrained  applicants,  and 
ttie  importance  of  giving  these  veterans 
an  opportunity  to  become  more  valuable 
to  the  society  in  which  they  live.  I  urge 
every  Senator  to  read  the  answering 
arguments  to  opponents  of  the  bill  which 
Is  simunarlzed  in  fine.  Irrefutable  argu- 
ments. The  10-polnt  conclusion  should 
reach  the  seat  of  knowledge  of  every 
American. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
statement  from  one  o/  the  Nation °s  lead- 
ing authorities  on  education  be  printed 
in  the  RccoM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statucknt  on  S.  6  Bxroas  tmx  SuBcoiCMrrrxx 

ON  Vkteians'  AiTAtas  or  tbi  CouMrrm 

ON  Labos  and  Pubxjc  Wclfau,  U.S.  Skkatz, 

ST  ROBXXT  W.  Snioxn,  Pbksioknt,  Davxn- 

poBT  iNsrrruTK,  Orako  Rapids,  Mich. 

My  name  is  Robert  W.  Sneden.  I  am  pres- 
ident of  the  Davenport  Institute,  a  Junior 
college  of  business  In  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
which  Is  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Com- 
mission for  Business  Schools. 

r  appear  before  you  as  president-elect  of 
the  United  Business  Schools  Association. 
United  Business  Schools  Association,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  the  one 
educational  association  speaking  for  some 
BOO  of  the  top  Independent  business  schools 
and  colleges  of  the  Nation  which  adhere  to  Its 
standards  and  regulations.  Its  roots  go  back 
to  1913,  and  the  present  name  Is  the  result 
of  the  merger  in  May  of  IMS  of  the  National 
Association  and  Council  of  Business  Schools, 
of  which  I  am  a  past  president,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Bnslness  Schools. 
Its  companion  organlntlon.  The  Accrediting 
Commission  for  Business  Schools,  has  been 
recognized  Xij  the  U.S.  Offlce  of  Education  as 
a  "nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency" 
under  the  Veterans  Readjustment  Assistance 
Act  of  1962. 

I  have  been  associated  for''  the  past  17 
years  with  the  fleld  of  business  education  and 
have  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association. 

For  the  most  part  the  schools  which  I 
represent  are  well  established  educational 
Institutions  which  were  founded  from  36  to 
more  than  60  years  ago.  Today  there  are 
more  than  100.000  teachers  employed  In  the 
various  Independent  business  schools  and 
colleges,  which  have  assets  running  well  over 
a  billion  dollars.  The  Independent  business 
schools  and  colleges.  In  some  cases  being 
operated  as  private  enterprises  and  in  other 
cases  as  nonprofit  institutions,  currently  en- 
roll more  than  600,000  students. 

We  feel  that  our  schools  are  making  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  by  serving  the  youth  of 
America  and  providing  trained  personnel  for 
commerce,  Industry,  government,  and  na- 
tional defense.  The  participation  of  our 
schools  in  the  management  counseling  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
was  commented  upon  In  Report  No.  2270  of 
the  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  wherein 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness noted  that  •••  •  •  privately  operated, 
non -tax -supported  colleges  and  schools  of 
business  have  a  place  within  the  federally 
sponsored  management  counseling  program." 

STATUCKNT    OF    POSITION 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today 
and  express  our  support  for  the  continua- 
tion of  a  program  of  veterans  education 
along  the  lines  of  the  successful  Korean  GI 
bill.  The  position  of  the  United  Business 
Schools  Association  is  the  result  of  associa- 
tion committee  analysis,  consideration  by  our 
board  of  directors  and  discussion  at  past 
conventions.  This,  of  course,  refers  not  only 
to  s.  6  but  also  to  8.  84S  of  the  87th  Congress 


and  similar  meastires  introdueed  in  the  86th 
Congress. 

IKFQBTANT   ODtXaAL   COMSZOaUTIONS 

In  the  development  of  th«  poaltlon  of  the 
United  Business  Schools  Association  on  8.  6, 
we  believe  that  the  following  general  consid- 
erations are  entitled  to  great  weight  as  they 
are  considered  by  your  committee  : 

1.  Conditions  today  are  such  that  thou- 
sands of  young  men  are  required  by  the  com- 
pulsory draft  law  to  serve  on  active  duty  in 
the  Armed  Forces  for  a  specific  period  of 
time.  If  there  should  be  any  question  in 
the  mind  as  to  safety  and  lack  of  risk  In 
the  military  service  today,  we  need  only  to 
mention  Vietnam,  Berlin,  Congo,  Formosa, 
Korea,  Greenland,  and  numerous  satellite 
areas  and  other  hot  spots  In  the  world. 
These  serve  as  reminders  that  we  must  naaln- 
taln  a  constant  state  of  preparedness  and 
must  continue  to  expose  our  servicemen  to 
the  hazards  of  potentially  explosive  military 
incidents.  Following  this  active  duty,  these 
young  people  are  further  compelled  to  per- 
form additional  services  In  the  Active  Reserve 
and.  later,  the  Standby  Reserve.  Their  total 
obUgatlon,  once  entered  upon  active  duty, 
generally  extends  for  6  years. 

If  these  cold  war  conditions  were  not  pres- 
ent, the  majority  of  these  men  would  not  be 
entering  mUltary  service  but  would  be  pur- 
suing their  own  individual  goals  in  civilian 
life.  At  the  present  time  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  oiTer  these  young  people 
any  help  in  coping  with  the  problems  created 
for  them  by  the  cold  war  and  their  compul- 
sory military  service.  They  need  the  help  of 
this  legislation  to  catch  up  with  those  con- 
temporaries who  were  not  asked  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces. 

2.  Educational  assistance  to  these  young 
people  is  only  fair  based  upon  the  student 
deferment  poUcy.  Many  students  were  de- 
ferred due  to  the  Government's  recognition 
of  the  Importance  of  education  and  it  is 
inconsistent  to  deny  educational  benefits 
to  those  who  have  already  served.  If  edu- 
cation is  considered  important  enough  to 
warrant  deferment,  by  the  same  token,  it  Is 
of  comparable  Importance  to  Justify  poet- 
service  educational  assistance. 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  student  deferment 
policy  placed  college  education  In  a  highly 
preferred  status.  Persons  who  wish  to  pur- 
sue trade  or  other  postsecondary  education 
are  not  generally  eligible  for  student  defer- 
ment under  Selective  Service  regulations. 
Students  attending  our  private  business 
schools  or  colleges  are  not  eligible  for  de- 
ferment, as  a  general  rule,  under  these  regu- 
lations. Our  goals  as  a  nation  reqxUre  that 
our  young  people  obtain  as  much  advance 
training  as  possible,  college  or  otherwise, 
and  therefore  educational  assistance  is  de- 
sirable. 

3.  The  relatively  low  educational  attain- 
ment of  veterans  affected  by  this  bUl  shows 
clearly  the  need  for  this  legislation.  A  Vet- 
erans' Administration  survey  dated  May  29, 
1959.  states: 

"At  the  time  of  their  separation  from  the 
Armed  Forces,  6  percent  had  not  completed 
elementary  school;  10  percent  had  completed 
elementary  school  but  had  had  no  further 
echoollng;  29  percent  had  had  some  high 
school  education  but  had  not  graduated;  35 
percent  had  graduated  from  high  school  but 
had  had  no  college  training;  8  percent  had 
completed  1.  2,  or  3  years  of  college  work; 
and  12  percent  had  completed  4  or  more  yean 
of  college. •• 

The  final  report  of  the  Bradley  Commission 
concluded  that  the  interruption  of  educa- 
tion of  post-Korean  veterans  would  be  their 
main   handicap.     They  stated: 

"TTie  Commission  recognized  that  the  main 
handicap  which  may  be  incurred  by  the 
peacetime  ex-serviceman,  other  than  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  elsewhere  discussed 
Is  the  effect  that  a  period  of  2  year's  man- 


datory service  at  an  early  age  may  ha«« 
upon  education.  At  the  age  of  entrance  into 
military  service,  schooUng  Is  the  ooonpatlon 
of  many,  and  mUitary  aervloe  wlU  delay  some 
young  men  from  advancing  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  will  perhaps  cause  some  to  drop 
their  plans  forever  because  marriage  and 
other  pursuits  may  interfere  with  their  re- 
turn to  school  or  college." 

4.  An  educational  assistance  bill  will  pro- 
vide America  with  professional,  technical 
and  vocational  skills  that  otherwise  might 
be  irreplacably  lost.  Our  present  critical 
shortages  in  certain  essential  occupations 
would  be  even  more  catastrophic  except  for 
the  passage  of  the  previous  GI  bills. 

6.  We  have  already  recognized  QI  bills  in 
the  past;  namely,  in  the  World  War  U  GI 
blU  and  the  Korean  OI  bUl,  and  the  need  to 
furnish  our  servicemen  with  opportunities 
to  overcome  in  part  the  years  lost  from 
civilian  life  and  to  establish  themselves  in 
productive  and  useful  occupations.  In  a 
press  release  issued  on  June  22.  1964,  the 
lOth  anniversary  of  the  World  War  11  blU. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  stated: 

"Through  the  OI  blU,  the  World  War  U 
veterans  have  become  the  best  educated 
group  of  people  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

"Because  of  their  training  they  have  raised 
their  Income  level  to  the  point  where  they 
now  are  paying  an  extra  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  income  taxes  to  Uncle  Sam.  At  this 
rate,  OI  blU  trained  veterans  alone  wlU  pay 
off  the  entire  $1S  bUllon  cost  of  the  OI  edu- 
cation and  training  program  within  the  next 
15  years." 

This  means  that  the  educational  assist- 
ance given  to  the  young  servicemen  will  be 
self-Uquldatlng.  The  Federal  Government 
will  be  paid  back  the  cost  of  the  education 
through  Increased  taxes  on  higher  earnings 
resulting  from  the  students'  education. 
Therefore,  ultimately  the  investment  the 
Ooveriunent  makes  In  educational  assistance 
will  be  completely  repaid. 

fl.  Actual  hostilities  in  Korea  ceased  on 
July  27,  1953.  The  Korean  conflict,  for  the 
purposes  of  educational  assistance,  was  of- 
ficially terminated  by  Presidential  declara- 
tion of  January  31,  1966.  TTils  arbitrary 
date  cut  off  many  men  who  are  entitled  to 
these  educational  benefits  equally  with  those 
who  were  in  service  prior  to  January  81,  1955. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  exclude  these  men 
from  educational  benefits  as  a  result  of  this 
arbitrary  cutoff  date. 

This  is  only  a  brief  summary  of  some  of 
the  major  considerations  which  we  feel  are 
important  to  your  committee.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  other  considerations 
which  we  have  overlooked  but  It  Is  apparent 
that  there  Is  a  need  for  this  legislation  now. 

ANSWER      TO      ABGUMXNTS      IN      OPPOSITION      TO 
XOUCATIONAL   BENKTITS  rOK   COU)   WAS   Cl'S 

Opposition  to  proposals  for  restabllshing 
educational  benefits  seems  to  fall  within 
seven  major  categories: 

First,  there  are  those  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation because  of  cost.  This  group,  not  yet 
having  fully  analysed  the  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  look 
at  the  estimated  9500  million  annual 
cost  of  these  benefits.  And  yet.  data  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  shows  con- 
clusively that  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict,  as  a  result  of  educa- 
tional benefits,  have  Increased  their  Income 
levels  so  that  they  now  pay,  in  additional 
Income  taxes,  over  a  blUlon  dollars  annually 
into  the  Treasury.  At  this  rate  the  entire 
cost  of  GI  benefits  will  be  paid,  by  those  who 
receive  them,  within  the  next  few  years. 
Thus,  the  initial  cost,  over  a  few  short  years, 
will  be  more  than  repaid  into  the  Treasury. 

In  this  connection  we  must  note  that  in 
Its  first  4  years  of  (^>eratlon.  the  Korean  GI 
bill  was  instriimental  In  attracting  approxi- 
mately  155,000  veterans  into  scientific  and 
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anglneering  careers,  wblch  In  terms  of  our 
naUonal  manpower  needs  alone  would  make 
tbe  program  worthwhile. 

A  second  group  of  Individuals  opposes  this 
legislation  because  of  the  small  number  who 
are  actually  subjected  to  Induction.  This 
group  falls  to  recognize  that  many  Individ- 
uals, facing  Induction,  voluntarily  enlist. 
Others,  offered  choice  assignments,  volunteer 
for  service.  For  this  reason  the  actual  nimi- 
ber  entering  military  service  because  of  the 
draft  Is  untcnown.  This  group  falls  to  con- 
sider the  entire  problem.  They  refuse  to 
face  up  to  our  national  obligation — an  obli- 
gation to  every  Individual — not  merely  an 
obligation  to  groups  large  enough  to  exert 
political  pressure. 

A  third  group  of  individuals  opposes  this 
legislation  because  they  feel  that  the  com- 
pulsory draft  law  does  not  disrupt  the  educa- 
tion plans  of  many  of  our  young  men.  This 
group  falls  to  realize  that  military  service, 
or  the  poesibility  of  military  service,  affect 
the  lives  of  many  young  men  below  the  age 
of  32.  The  mere  existence  of  the  compulsory 
draft  law  becomes  an  important  part  of  each 
individual's  qualifications  for  employment 
as  he  comes  to  draft  age.  Employers  are  un- 
willing to  Invest  time  and  money  to  train 
men  who  might  have  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  Besides  the  effect  on  a  young  man's 
employment  potential,  the  draft  raises 
numerovis  uncertainties  which  make  it  im- 
possible to  plan  ahead.  As  a  result  many 
students  are  frequently  discouraged  from 
Immediately  entering  into  advance  educa- 
tional training. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  young  men  from 
17  to  18V^  years  of  age  constitute  about  one- 
half  of  all  flrst-ttme  enlistments  each  year. 
It  can  only  be  assxuned  that  many  of  these 
enlisted  in  the  service  as  a  result  of  the 
draft  law.  In  order  that  they  may  select  the 
service  of  their  choice  and  serve  at  a  time 
most  convenient  for  them.  Therefore,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  compulsory  draft  law  does  dis- 
rupt the  educational  plans  of  many  of  our 
young  men. 

A  fourth  group  opposes  this  legislation  on 
the  basis  that  such  benefits  will  induce 
trained  personnel,  personnel  who  have  been 
in  the  service  for  the  required  2-year  period, 
to  leave  the  service  and  accept  benefits  of- 
fered by  this  legislation.  It  is  true  that 
son\e  individuals  fail  to  reenllst  so  that  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  OI  benefits.  It  was 
also  true  that  such  individuals  provided,  and 
still  provide,  a  pool  of  trained  manpower, 
l}etter  trained  in  some  cases  because  of  the 
higher  educational  level  attained  as  a  result 
of  educational  tseneflts.  These  individuals 
are  available,  if  needed,  for  the  security  of 
our  country.  They  may  be  lost  to  the  mili- 
tary services  but  only  temporarily:  such  loss 
may  cause  concern  to  tbe  services,  they  may 
not  be  available  on  a  full-time  basis;  but 
they  are  available  for  the  sectirlty  of  this 
Nation  and  they  can,  and  will,  provide 
trained  manptower  if  and  when  needed  even 
though  they  may  be  beyond  military  age. 

In  this  connection  we  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  letter  to  Senator  Pat  McNamaia,  my 
own  Senator  of  Michigan,  from  Dr.  John  A. 
Hannah,  president  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, dated  April  23,  1969.  Dr.  Hannah,  you 
will  recall,  was  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  tat  IiCanpower. 

"One  of  the  objections  to  the  OI  bill — 
one  which  I  encountered  throughout  my 
service  with  the  Defense  Department — was 
that  the  OI  bill  created  too  great  an  incen- 
tive for  those  in  military  service  to  return 
to  civilian  life.  I  believe  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  that  charge,  but  I  believe  that  thoee 
who  make  it  do  not  face  the  facts  realistic- 
ally. The  truth  is  that  a  great  majority  of 
those  who  enter  the  military  service  are 
not  attracted  by  the  military  as  a  career  but 
are  simply  discharging  their  duty  to  our 
country  because  it  is  their  duty. 


"I  can  endorse  with  enthuelssm  a  pro- 
gram making  it  possible  for  our  bright  young 
men  to  finance  their  higher  education  In 
exchange  for  a  contribution  to  our  eecurity 
through  ■  pertod  of  aerrlee  In  our  military 
organlaatlon.  The  Nation  would  be  doubly 
benefited.  We  would  be  assured  of  a  con- 
stant flow  of  ambitious  and  able  young  peo- 
ple into  the  military,  and  we  would  be  guar- 
anteed a  continuing  flow  of  theae  people 
back  Into  our  colleges  and  universities." 

We  accept  Dr.  Hannah's  conunents  based 
on  his  experience  with  his  problem.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  would  tend  to  Increase 
voluntary  enlistments  in  the  military  serv- 
ice. Many  bright  young  men  in  lower  eco- 
nomic brackets  would  enter  the  military 
service  if  they  were  shown  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  help  them  later  on  in 
getting  an  education.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  incentives  aid  enlistments, 
and  this  bill  would  be  a  truly  appealing 
incentive. 

A  fifth  group  opposes  the  legislation  be- 
cause It  provides  benefits  not  heretofore  pro- 
vided for  the  peacetime  soldier  who  faces 
none  of  the  hazards  of  war.  This  group 
points  out  that  such  benefits  have  in  the 
past  been  reserved  for  those  who  served 
during  periods  of  war.  This  group  main- 
tains that  the  peacetime  Inductee  can  antic- 
ipate the  draft  and  plan  accordingly.  They 
say  such  planning  was  not  possible  by  the 
wartime  OI. 

It  is  true  that  peacetime  draftees  do  not 
face  the  hazards  of  war.  It  Is  also  true 
that  of  the  millions  of  men  who  were  called 
into  the  service  during  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict  only  a  small  nvunber 
were  actually  Involved  In  combat.  Yet  the 
OI  bill  did  not  distinguish  between  those 
who  served  in  actual  combat  and  those  who 
also  served.  The  cold  war  has  not  yet  ended; 
the  tension  in  many  areas  of  the  world  is 
such  that  fighting  could  break  out  again 
at  any  time.  Men  are  still  being  inducted 
into  service  and  men  are  still  serving  in  ex- 
treme hardship  posts  under  heavy  tension. 
They  too  serve  and  deserve  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  bills  under  consideration  by 
this  conunittee. 

A  sixth  group  argues  that  inscrvlce  educa- 
tional programs  are  already  successfully  in 
operation  and  meet  the  needs  for  educating 
and  training  personnel.  It  la  true  that  In- 
service  educational  programs  today  offer  a 
valuable  supplement  to  other  avenues  of 
securing  education.  However,  the  fields  of 
study  are  limited  and  because  of  the  spare 
time  nature  of  the  study,  few  men  actually 
can  secure  a  substantial  amount  of  academic 
credit  in  this  way.  For  example.  Air  Force 
testimony  Indicates  that  only  800  men  per 
year  have  obtained  college  degrees  imder 
their  program.  In  any  case,  full-time  civil- 
ian education  opportunities  in  practice,  as 
well  as  In  principle,  are  superior  to  part- 
time  military  educational  programs. 

Finally,  a  number  of  individuals  object  to 
this  legislation  because  there  is  no  clear 
showing  of  need  that  educational  benefits 
should  be  provided  for  all  individuals  who 
have  the  capability  and  desire  to  continue 
their  education.  The  United  Business 
Schools  Association  agree  and  will  continue 
to  support  any  measure  which  is  designed  to 
Increase  the  educational  level  of  our  Nation. 
Such  legislation  is  a  must. 

But  the  Congress  has  not  yet  enacted  legis- 
lation broad  enough  to  provide  pufllcient 
opportunities  for  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  all  our  younger  citizens.  The  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  was 
a  step  In  the  right  direction.  We  are  sure 
that  it  will  provide  opportunities  for  many 
of  our  youth  to  obtain  a  higher  education 
but  this  act  does  not  provide  for  any  persons 
who  wish  to  pursue  business  courses,  trades, 
or  other  postsecondary  education. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  National  Defense 
Education   Act  will    be   broadened  and   ex- 


panded to  Include  the  training  of  students 
in  every  form  of  education  to  the  very  limits 
of  their  capabilities.  We,  therefore  feel  that 
the  legislation  here  proposed  will  not  con- 
flict with  the  objectives  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1968  but  will  sup- 
plement the  provisions  of  that  law.  It  will 
encourage  individuals  to  volunteer  for  serv- 
ice so  that  they  can  pay  for  their  education 
by  serving  their  country.  This  legislation 
win  clearly  and  unmistakably  serve  as  a  no- 
tice to  all  our  youth  that  their  obligation  to 
serve  their  country  is  not  a  one-way  propoal- 
tlon — that  the  Federal  Government  acknowl- 
edges a  special  obligation  for  those  who  serve 
In  the  Armed  Forces  over  and  above  any  obli- 
gation we  might  have  to  those  who  never 
perform  any  duty  for  their  country. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  against 
this  legislation  and  I  am  sure  you  gentle- 
men have  already  heard  many  of  them.  I 
will  not  take  any  more  of  your  time  to  point 
out  the  invalidity  of  them.  I  am  siire  in 
your  consideration  of  this  bill  you  will  clear- 
ly see  that  its  objectives  are  founded  on  a 
careful  tmalysis  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
the  Nation  from  the  OI  bill  of  rlghU. 

mPOXTANCE    or    KKT    PBOVISIONS    OF    CI    BOX 

We  wish  to  comment  en  certain  key  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

1.  The  educational  beneflts  are  particularly 
valuable  since  they  permit  a  wide  range  of 
choice  by  the  individual  veteran  among  the 
various  educational  opportunities  that  are 
most  likely  to  be  of  value  to  him.  These 
opportunities  range  from  adviuiced  profes- 
sional and  technical  study  to  on-the-job 
training  in  applied  skills.  It  is  essential  that 
we  continue  to  allow  the  veteran  to  make 
his  own  choice  of  vocation. 

2.  The  proposed  legislation,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  nearly  all  of  us  in  higher  education, 
should  provide  for  the  payment  of  benefits 
directly  to  the  individual  veteran.  The  vet- 
eran then  attends  the  school  or  college  of 
his  choice.  Tbe  experienced  educators  across 
the  country  are  so  uniformly  in  favor  of  this 
procedure  that  I  want  to  endorse  strongly  a 
provision  for  direct  payment  to  the  veteran. 

We  suggest  that  any  bill  passed  by  this 
committee  should  include  the  above -outlined 
principles. 

CONCLUSION 

In  siunmary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  the  fol- 
lowing benefits  in  the  approval  of  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  to  post-Korean 
veterans : 

1.  Inequity  of  educational  opportunities 
for  veterans  will  be  corrected 

2.  The  Nation  will  t>e  able'  to  repay  thoee 
who  sacrificed  the  most  in  a  way  which  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  tbe  Individual  and 
society. 

3.  Educational  opportunities  will  result  In 
additional  scientists,  engineers,  technicians, 
and  other  professional  people  thiu  raising 
the  skilled  and  technical  levels  in  America, 
thereby  strengthening  tbe  defense  of  our 
Nation. 

4.  Opportunities  for  individuals  to  make 
their  own  choices  in  education  assure  an 
educational  balance  with  the  total  needs  of 
our  society. 

5.  Those  who  will  t>enefit  under  this  pro- 
gram will  not  only  aid  their  society  by  their 
increased  educational  training,  but  will  nat- 
urally aid  the  coffers  of  the  Treasury. 

6.  Enlistments  in  the  military  service  will 
Increase  too.  with  greater  purpose  and  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  volunteers. 

7.  Skills  and  ability  which  otherwise  may 
be  lost  or  not  used  will  t>e  developed  at  every 
level  of  education. 

8.  Production  Increases  can  be  expected 
through  increased  enrollments  In  programs 
of  vocational  education. 

9.  LatK>r  markets  will  be  relieved  of  non- 
trained  and  semitrained  applicants. 

10.  In  addition  to  raising  the  standard  of 
living,  preparing  our  young  people  for  auto- 
nuitlon  by  developing  their  technical,  scien- 
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tlflc,  and  educational  skills,  and  reducing  the 
number  of  unskilled,  we  are  providing  for 
an  enlightened  and  educated  citizenry. 

Before  closing  my  testimony,  I  would  like 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  private  business 
schools  of  America,  that  we  will  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  do  an  even  better  job  than  we 
nave  done  in  the  past  in  turning  out  trained 
personnel  who  will  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
merce. Industry,  Oovernment  and  national 
defense. 

We  also  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
our  group  for  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 
fore this  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE 
CORP. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  nominations  of  incoiporators  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nominations,  en  bloc,  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Communications 
Satellite  Corp.? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  in  executive  session? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     It  is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request.  It 
has  been  cleared  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  DirkscnI.  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastorcI,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  TMr.  Anderson],  who 
favor  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions: and  with  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreI,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KsrAuvBR],  the  disting:uished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  ] ,  and  other  Senators  who  oppose 
the  confirmation  of  the  nominations.  I 
believe  that  at  this  time  we  have  perhaps 
touched  all  bases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
point  of  order  to  be  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  and  following  the  conclusion  of 
a  forthcoming  quorum  call,  40  minutes 
be  allocated  to  the  consideration  of  the 
point  of  order,  20  minutes  to  be  controlled 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  PastoreI  ,  and  20  min- 
utes to  be  controlled  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse]. 

The  limitation  of  debate  will  not  be- 
come effective  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  a  live  quorum  call,  at  which  time  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  obtain  the 
floor  and  make  his  point  of  order.  At 
that  time  the  limitation  of  debate  will 
start. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  anticipates  raising  a 
constitutional  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
know  the  request? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  Just  made 
the  request  that  the  Senate  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  debate  following  tbe  con- 
clusion of  a  live  quonmi  caU.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  will  then  make  his 
point  of  order,  and  at  that  time  the  lim- 
itation of  debate  will  begin. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  would  be  a  lim- 
itation of  40  minutes? 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.      The   Senator    is 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Did  the 
Chair  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  intends  to  raise  a  question 
as  to  whether  the  Senate  has  the  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution  to  confirm 
the  nominations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  a 
constitutional  question. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  accept  the  cor- 
rection.   The  Record  is  now  clear. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  that  the  attaches  notify  Senators 
that  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Aiken 

Ooldwater 

MiUer 

Allott 

Oof» 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Omening 

Morse 

BarUett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hiclcenlooper 

Moss 

Beall 

Hill 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Holland 

Muskie 

Hoggs 

Hnislca 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Neuljerger 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Pell 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Carlson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Keating 

Ribiooff 

Church 

Kelauver 

Robertson 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

La  use  he 

Scott 

Curtis 

Long,  Mo. 

Simpson 

Dlrkson 

Ix>ng,  La. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

McCarthy 

Stennis 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

McOovem 

Tower 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

WUllams.  Del. 

Ervm 

McNamara 

Tarborougb 

Pong 

Mecbem 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Toung,  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bible], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symthg- 
TONl,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan fMr.  Hart]  are  absent  on  oflBicial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr,  Randolph!  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
raise  the  point  of  order,  in  behalf  of  my- 
self  and   the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


1  Mr.  Nelson  ] ,  which  I  know  every  Sena- 
tor expects  me  to  make,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
now  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  I  rise  to  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  Senate  is  without  consti- 
tutional authority  to  advise  and  consent 
to  the  nominations  of  private  incorpo- 
rators of  a  private  business  enterprise, 
since  the  nominees  whose  nominations 
are  before  the  Senate  are  private  incor- 
porators of  a  private  business  enterprise. 
Their  nominations  are  not  properly  or 
constitutionally  l>efore  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  nor  can  they  be  at  any  other  time 
because.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  article  II,  section  2,  of  the 
Constitution  is  not  applicable  to  the 
present  situation. 

Senators  will  find  on  their  desks  mim- 
eographed copies  of  the  main  speech  that 
I  made  last  night.  All  of  it  is  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  also  In  the  Rec- 
ord are  the  ad  libl}ed  remarks  I  made 
in  addition.  I  thought  it  would  be  help- 
ful if  I  place  copies  of  my  manuscript 
speech  before  Senators  today. 

Senators  will  also  find  on  their  desks  a 
summai-y  of  my  position  on  the  constitu- 
tional argument  in  a  blue-backed  memo- 
randiun.  That  argtunent  reads  as 
follows : 

Akgument 

1.  The  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  Is 
a  private  business  enterprise  and  its  incor- 
porators and  directors  are  not  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  within  the  meaning  of 
article  n,  section  a  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  Senate  does  not  have  the  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment, election,  hiring,  or  other  selection 
of  Incorporators  or  directors  of  a  private 
business  enterprise. 

A.  Only  those  powers  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution  are  conferred  on  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

B.  For  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  an  incorporator  of  a  pri- 
vate business  is  not  necessary  and  proper 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

C.  Under  established  principles  of  statu- 
tory coiiJBtruction,  the  Constitution  la  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  intended  to  exclude  that 
which  it  does  not  include. 

D.  Constitutional  history  makes  clear  the 
Constitution's  intent  to  limit  advising  and 
consenting  by  the  Senate  to  treaties  and 
nominations  of  officers  of  the  United  States. 

3.  It  follows  that  the  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  the  incorporators  and  directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  is 
either  an  unconstitutional  enlargement  of 
the  constitutionally  prescribed  powers  of  the 
Senate  or  a  superfluous  act  which  does  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  right  of  the  incorpora- 
tors to  take  office. 

4.  By  well-established  rules  of  statutory 
construction,  an  act  of  Congress  will  not  be 
construed  to  be  without  effect. 

5.  Conclusion:  It  follows  that  the  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  is  not  without  ef- 
feet;  that  under  the  Communications  Satel- 
lite  Act  the  incorporators  cannot  take  office 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate: and.  theref<M-e,  this  section  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Act  extends  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  beyond  Its  consti- 
tutionally enumerated  limits  and  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  to- 
day is  unconstitutional.  The  CcMistl- 
tution  calls  upon  the  Senate  to  confirm 
n(xninations  of   officers  of   the  United 
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states;  but  there  is  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  that  these  14  incorporators  of 
the  Space  Communications  Corp.  are  to 
be,  or  were  Intended  to  be,  ofBcers  of  the 
United  States.  The  testimony  of  the 
incorporators  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Justice  Department  are  entirely  to  the 
contrary.  The  Incorporators  are  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  corporation. 

The  chief  argument  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  confirmation  has  been 
the  precedent  of  the  National  Bank 
Charter  of  1816.  We  are  being  told  that 
because  certain  directors  of  that  in- 
famous institution  were  also  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  we  should  confirm  the 
Incorporators  of  the  satellite  corpora- 
tion. 

The  national  bank  precedent  is  no 
precedent  for  wise,  sound,  or  foresighted 
Federal  policy.  The  operation  and  fate 
of  that  institution  were  all  bad.  It  was 
a  raid  up<»a  the  American  public  for 
private  profit.  Just  as  I  believe  this 
corporation  to  be.  To  have  the  Senate 
confirm  directors  having  no  responsi- 
bility whatever  to  the  public  was.  In  my 
opinion,  unconstitutional  then,  and  is 
imconstitutional  now.  I  do  not  say  that 
either  the  bank  or  this  corporation  Is 
unconstitutional;  but  I  do  say  that  the 
present  procedure  is,  unless  and  imtil  the 
1962  act  is  amended  to  give  these  in- 
corporators public  responsibilities  and  to 
make  them  accountable  to  the  President 
and  the  Senate. 

Last  night  I  read  into  the  Rkcord  the 
famous  historic  veto  message  of  the  in- 
comparable President  Jackson  when  he 
vetoed  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank.  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  rest  my  case  on  Jackson's  veto. 
What  was  dealt  with  then  was  an  act 
so  infamous  that  it  split  the  Senate  for 
years  and  almost  caused  a  political  revo- 
lution In  our  country. 

Finally,  President  Jackson  vetoed  a 
proposal  to  renew  the  charter. 

In  my  Judgment,  when  the  issue  which 
we  are  now  discussing  reaches  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court — and  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
within  my  ability  to  bring  it  eventually 
to  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court — there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  as  to  what  the  de- 
cision of  that  Court  will  be;  namely,  that 
under  article  n,  section  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Senate  cannot  constitu- 
tionally confirm  the  nominations. 

Therefore  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
should  be  asked  to  pxarticipate  in  an 
empty  gesture.  The  record  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  clean  in  regard  to  abiding 
by  the  limits  of  article  II,  section  2. 

The  nominees  are  not  ofBcers  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  action  of  the  Senate  in  con- 
firming the  nominations  in  efTect  would 
be  imconstitutionaL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
status  of  the  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
but  I  believe  that  the  opposition  ought 
to  consimie  a  little  time  now. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  "Hie  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  20  mlnQtea.  He  haa 
consumed  6  minutes.  Therefore  he  has 
14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  have  a  procedural  dis- 
cussion? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  desire  that  the  time 
I  have  used  be  taken  from  the  time  avail- 
able under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear. 
But  I  have  raised  a  point  of  order.  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  ruling  on  the 
point  of  order,  unless  some  Senator  asks 
the  Chair  to  withhold  his  ruling  until 
Senators  can  discxiss  the  question.  Sena- 
tors coiild  proceed  with  the  discussion, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  time  I 
have  already  used  be  taken  from  the 
time  available  imder  the  imanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  raised  a  constitutional 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  constitu- 
tional question  has  been  explicitly 
raised.  A  constitutional  question  having 
been  raised,  uniform  Senate  precedents 
require  that  the  Presiding  Officer  submit 
the  question  to  the  Senate  for  decision. 
Therefore,  the  question  is  as  follows:  Is 
consideration  of  the  nominations  by  the 
Senate  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  yields  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
reviewed  the  argimients  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is 
well  known  as  an  able  lawyer.  The  first 
point  of  his  argimient,  copies  of  which 
he  has  been  kind  enough  to  supply  us, 
is  that  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  is  a  private  business  enterprise, 
and  that  therefore  the  incorporators  are 
not  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

With  that  point  I  agree.  They  are 
not. 

The  second  point  of  the  argimient  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  have  the  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  directors  of  a  private  business 
enterprise. 

The  Senate  would  not  have  had  that 
authority  had  it  not  been  provided  in  the 
legislation  which  was  enacted. 

In  the  third  ix>lnt  of  his  argximent  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  states  that  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate  of  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  Incorporators  and  direc- 
tors of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
if  I  may  have  svifBcient  time  to  do  so.  I 
have  been  given  3  minutes.  I  have  been 
asked  to  make  the  constitutional  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
a  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
so  that  he  may  ask  a  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  Senator  trom  Oregon  yield- 
ing 1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  the  purpose  of  his  making  an 
inquiry?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Jun- 
ior  Senator  from  Tennessee  correctly 
understood  the  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  to  say  that  the  Senate  would  not 
have  the  authority  to  confirm  the  pend- 
ing nominations  unless  a  statute  had 
been  passed,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  "How  does  an  act  of 
Congress  change  section  2  of  article  n 
of  the  Constitution?" 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  an  act 
of  Congrress  obviously  cannot  change  the 
Constitution.  However,  those  of  ua  who 
seek  confirmation  of  the  nominations 
have  been  charged  with  doing  an  uncon- 
stitutional act.  It  is  said  that  this  Is  an 
unconstitutional  process.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  Is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  Is  a 
nonconstltutlonal  process. 

Confirmation  of  the  nominations  by 
the  Senate  was  provided  for  in  the  statute 
which  was  enacted.  The  time  to  raise 
the  point  being  raised  was  when  the  pro- 
posed statute  was  under  consideration. 
The  Congress  has  passed  the  statute.  It 
is  a  law.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President.  There  is  no  constitutional 
infirmity  or  impediment  with  respect  to 
the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the 
nominations  of  persons  to  serve  as  incor- 
porators, in  the  way  we  are  providing. 

The  argument  made  by  the  distin- 
giUshed  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  is  re- 
spectfully submitted,  is  a  nonsequltur. 
The  mere  fact  that  these  men  are  not 
officials  of  the  Government  and  that  we 
are  not  proceeding  under  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  but  are  proceeding 
under  the  terms  of  a  law  which  Congress 
has  enacted,  would  not.  In  my  Judgment, 
interfere  with  the  process  which  we  are 
undertaking. 

We  cannot  do  something  which  is  un- 
constitutional; and  we  ai-e  not  doing  any- 
thing unconstitutional.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative which  I  can  see  to  acting  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  nominees,  as  has 
been  provided  In  the  statute,  unless  we 
are  to  say.  "We  are  going  to  ignore  the 
statute.  We  have  enacted  a  law,  but  we 
are  going  to  pay  no  attention  to  it."  I 
feel  that  we  should  not  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  clear  by 
now  that  I  share  in  the  well-considered 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  Presldentlally  nominated  incorpora- 
tors of  this  organization  are  not  "offi- 
cers of  the  United  States"  within  the 
meaning  of  article  n,  section  2,  clause 
2,  of  the  Constitution.  However  one  may 
wish  to  characterize  the  new  Communi- 
cations Satellite  Corp. — whether  you 
want  to  caU  It  public  or  private,  quasi - 
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public,  semi-public,  or  some  other  hy- 
l^enated  or  hjrbrid  kind  of  animal — the 
fact  remains  that  under  section  301  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act.  the 
organic  act  of  the  corporation,  the  source 
of  its  very  existence,  the  new  enterprise 
has  been  declared  by  the  Congress  to 
be  a  "corporation  for  profit  which  will 
not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  U.S.  Government."  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  nongovernmental  agency  estab- 
lished, however,  by  sict  of  Congress. 

Whatever  possible  alternative  form  of 
agency  might  have  been  devised  by  the 
Congress  to  meet  the  purposes  for  which 
the  Satellite  Act  was  passed,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  statute  provides  that 
the  incorporators  and  the  directors 
shall  be  confirmed  by  this  body.  In 
creating  this  corporation  the  Congress 
was  acting  pursuant  to  its  constitutional 
mandate  to  regulate  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  and  communications. 
Without  doubt  the  Congress  had  the 
power  to  direct  the  manner  of  aptMjint- 
ment  of  incorporators  and  directors. 
The  time  to  object  to  the  chosen  method 
and  offer  alternatives  was  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion, not  now  when  we  are  engaged  in 
implementing  that  law. 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  opposed 
to  confirmation  are  drawing  a  negative 
Inference  from  the  language  of  article 
n  that  in  my  Judgment  is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted. Just  because  with  respect  to 
certain  classes  of  governmental  officers 
article  n  sets  out  a  specific  method  of 
appomtment.  this  does  not  to  my  mind 
rule  out  the  same  method  of  appoint- 
ment for  persons  or  classes  of  persons 
not  mentioned  in  article  n. 

Here  we  have  a  group  of  incorpora- 
tors who  do  not  fall  within  the  category 
of  "officers  of  the  United  States"  within 
the  meaning  of  article  n.  as  the  Attorney 
General  holds,  and  I  agree  with  him. 
Nevertheless,  the  Congress,  in  the  very 
act  creating  the  corporation.  In  its  wis- 
dom chose  a  method  of  appointment  and 
confirmation  for  this  group  which  fol- 
lows the  method  provided  in  article  n 
for  other  sitxiatlons. 

Perhaps,  the  words  "advise  and  con- 
sent." which  evoke  the  rubric  of  the 
constitutional  provisions,  were  not  wisely 
chosen;  perhaps  some  other  semantic 
formula  could  have  been  struck.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  the  Satellite  Communi- 
cations Act,  which  clearly  lay  within  the 
constitutional  domain  of  the  Congress 
to  enact,  with  all  "necessary  and  proper" 
means  available  to  the  Congress  to 
achieve  its  desired  ends,  set  up  a  process 
of  senatorial  confirmation  for  these 
incorporators.  This  is  not  an  unconsti- 
tutional process.  It  is  a  nonconstltu- 
tlonal process.  It  is  wholly  statutory. 
And  nothing  in  article  II  or  elsewhere 
in  the  Constitution  has  convinced  me 
that  the  statutory  plan  hit  upon  by  the 
Satellite  Communications  Act  is  prohib- 
ited to  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  sit  here  de- 
bating the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  last  year,  signed  by  the 
President,  and  now  set  into  actual  mo- 
tion. If  constitutional  doubts  existed 
as  to  any  of  the  act's  provisions,  last  year 
was  the  time  for  those  who  entertained 
such  doubts  to  come  forward  and  seek  to 


persuade  us  to  reject  the  measiur.    This 
was  in  fact  done,  but  without  success. 

Now  we  are  passing  on  the  sole  ques- 
tion whether  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nominations  we  expressly  provided  for  in 
last  year's  act.  We  are  following  our 
own  prescription  contamed  in  the  act. 
Whether  the  prescription  be  wise  or  un- 
wise— and  let  the  people  of  the  United 
States  decide  that  for  themselves — it  is 
water  over  the  dam. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  alternative 
except  to  act  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominees  before  us  as  required  by  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act.  Let  us 
not  drift  into  what  is  now.  it  seems  to 
me,  a  superfluous  matter  which  should 
have  been,  and  in  my  Judgement,  was, 
settled  once  and  for  all  when  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  act  in  the  first  place. 

The  VICE  PRESIDia^T.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  engaged  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastorc]  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  section  under  consid- 
eration requiring  Senate  confirmation  of 
these  nominations.  I  stated  my  view, 
and  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
provision   was   unconstitutional. 

My  friend  from  Rhode  Island  stated 
that  there  was  an  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  effect  that  this 
section  of  the  act  was  constitutional, 
and  that  he  had  put  it  in  the  Record. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  placed 
in  the  Record  a  "Memorandum  Re  Con- 
stitutionality of  Senate  Confirmation  of 
Persons  Nominated  by  the  President  as 
Incorporators  and  Directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corp."  It  appears 
beginning  at  page  6977.  My  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
appears  at  page  7002. 

I  have  been  furnished  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxfauvirI  with  a 
copy  of  the  commimication  from  the 
Etepartment  of  Justice,  from  which  it 
appears  that  this  was  not  an  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  at  all.  but  a  memo- 
randum forwarded  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauvirI  by  Norbert 
A.  Schlel,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  He  states  in 
his  covering  letter  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  the  constitu- 
tional objection  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qorr]  is  with- 
out substance.  To  my  mind,  the  memo- 
randimi  which  he  encloses  is  ccnnpletely 
imconvlncing,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
unconvincing  to  any  constitutional  law- 
yer who  made  an  earnest  effort  to  de- 
termine whether  this  is  a  sound  brief  or 
not. 

I  make  this  point  only  in  order  that 
the  Record  may  be  clear.  I  adhere  to 
my  view  expressed  on  the  floor  yester. 
day  that  this  section  of  the  Communi- 


cations Satellite  Act  Is  unconstitutional 
and  void. 
I  yield  back  the  remairuler  of  my  Ume. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  is  recognised  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day when  I  rose  to  say  a  word  in  favor 
of  the  nominees  who  are  to  be  the  incor- 
porators of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.,  I  was  challenged  on  legal  grotmds. 
Overnight  I  have  taken  considerable 
pains  to  check  my  own  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  legal  questions  Involved. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Senate  has  an  absolute  right  to  do  what 
It  Is  about  to  do.  that  is.  to  confirm  these 
nominations.  I  shall  vote  "yea."  If  I 
did  not  vote  "yea,"  I  would  have  to  favor 
going  back  to  the  very  early  days  of  the 
Constitution  and  agree  that  what  is  be- 
ing argued  for  might  very  well  tavolve 
us  in  setting  back  for  decades  the  consti- 
tutional interpretations  upon  which  we 
proceed  in  many  directions. 

These  nominees  are  not  officers  of  the 
United  States.  A  straw  man  is  being 
erected  by  that  line  of  argument  only 
for  the  purpose  of  knocking  him  down. 
The  Attorney  General  says  that  the  nom- 
inees are  not  ofDcers  of  the  United 
States.  The  law  makes  it  clear  that 
they  are  not  officers  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  to  be  a  private  corporation  orga- 
nized for  profit. 

Ever  since  the  case  of  McCulloch 
against  Maryland,  the  Congress  has  been 
organizing  corporations,  some  of  them 
private  in  character.  The  appendix  of  a 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, issued  as  long  ago  as  1947,  in  the 
80th  Congress,  ist  session,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  30.  stated  that  there 
were  up  to  that  time  288  such  charter 
statutes  that  Congress  had  enacted. 
Often,  the  report  stated,  incorporators 
were  listed  in  the  congressional  charters, 
so  that  both  Houses,  in  effect,  advised 
and  consented  to  their  nominations. 

These  cases  represent  the  utilization 
by  the  Congress  of  the  "necessary  and 
proper"  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  or- 
der to  implement  the  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  power  of  the  Congress. 

So  I  do  not  base  my  argim:ient  at  all 
upon  the  contention  that  these  men  are 
officers  of  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
they  are  not,  and  the  Constitution  does 
not  say  that  only  officers  of  the  United 
States  may  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate; 
hence  the  Senate  may  so  act  if  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  is  otherwise  consti- 
tutional. 

I  base  my  argument  on  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  a  right  to  provide  in  a 
statute  that  the  Senate  shall  confirm 
nominations,  on  the  groimd  that  Con- 
gress may  make  reasonable  provisions  in 
any  statute  which  it  passes  to  charter  a 
private  corporation  giving  Itself  residual 
control  over  that  corporation. 

I  see  no  difference  whatever  between 
what  we  have  done  in  this  instance  and 
nimierous  acts  which  have  been  passed 
in  recent  years.  One  was  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  in  which  the  Congress  re- 
served to  itself  a  veto  power  over  a  Presi- 
dential reorganization  plan. 
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Another  example  could  be  cited  from 
any  one  of  the  surplua  property  disposal 
statute*  in  which  we  have  asked  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  to  report  back  to  \is  the 
dm;x>8ltion  of  a  piece  of  property.  If  we 
do  not  like  what  the  Government  agency 
is  doing  about  that  particular  piece  of 
property,  we  can  ask  the  Congress  to  try 
to  stop  it. 

Another  example  is  the  Trade  Adjust- 
ment Act,  which  Congress  passed,  in 
which  we  reserved  to  ourselves  certain 
authority — in  that  case  over  tariff  sched- 
iiles.  We  said  we  did  not  need  the  con- 
currence of  the  Executive,  if  we  wished 
to  undo  what  he  did. 

Every  one  of  us  has  not  only  voted  for 
but  also  has  advocated  the  power  of  the 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  to 
terminate  certain  sections  of  law.  like  the 
Foreign  Aid  Acts,  as  an  example,  with- 
out a  Presidential  signatiu^. 

The  question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is 
whether  it  violates  the  Constitution  for 
the  Congress  to  reserve  to  the  Senate 
this  authority. 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  are  not  exercising  an  authcMity 
to  confirm  atHcen  of  the  United  States, 
an  authority  specifically  derived  from 
article  n  of  the  Constitntlon.  We  are 
exercising  an  authority  derived  from  a 
law.  passed  by  the  Congress  under  its 
interstate  and  foreign  eonmierce  power, 
reserving  this  particular  confirmation 
power  to  the  Senate.  The  question  is  not 
whether  that  particular  power  is  viola- 
tive of  article  n  of  the  Constitution,  but 
whether  the  Congress  had  the  right  un- 
der ito  general  legislaUve  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  reserve  that  particu- 
lar authority  to  one  of  its  bodies,  to  wit. 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  my 
Judgment,  it  had  that  power,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  followed  such  a  prac- 
tice and  many  other  permutations  of  it 
right  along. 

Secondly,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
highly  relevant  precedents.  I  think  the 
Union  Pacific  charter  precedent  is  some- 
what relevant.  I  think  the  precedent  of 
the  Second  United  States  Bank  is  ex- 
tr^nely  relevant,  lliough  It  is  a  very 
old  precedent,  it  is  nonetheless  very  rele- 
vant. To  me  the  most  relevant  of  any 
of  the  precedents  are  the  reservations  of 
power  which  we  have  kept  to  ourselves 
without  necessitating  the  concurrence  of 
the  Executive,  time  and  again,  in  statutes 
which  all  of  us  have  advocated. 

For  me,  I  would  consider  it  very  dan- 
gerous to  challenge,  give  away,  or  ques- 
tion such  authority  on  our  part.  I  think 
it  is  an  extremely  valuable  way  in  which 
we  can  deal  with  certain  subjects  with- 
out violating  the  Constitution  and  at  the 
same  time  conform  the  constitutional  au- 
thority to  the  needs  of  our  time. 

So  I  have  come  to  the  concltision  that 
this  is  not  an  Issue  of  questioning  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  officers  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is,  rather,  the  exercise  by  one 
of  the  bodies  of  the  Congress,  by  way  of 
authority  given  to  this  body  by  the  whole 
Congress  in  a  statute  which  is  Justified 
by  the  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
clause  and  by  the  "necessary  and  prop- 
er" clause. 


I  have  cited  the  precedents  and  ra- 
ticmale  which  I  believe  Justify  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Senate  should  take. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  yield  myself  2  minutes  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr,  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  yield  him  time? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  I  wish  to  reply  to 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  MOR8K.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  most  respectfully  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  completely  and  total- 
ly missed  the  issue  before  the  Senate. 
The  "necessary  and  proper"  clause  of  the 
Constitution  Is  not  before  the  Senate  at 
all.  All  of  us  agree  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  with  respect  to  the  "neces- 
sary and  proper"  clause.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution the  Senate  has  power  to  do  a 
great  many  things,  but  under  article  n. 
section  2,  it  can  confirm,  by  advice  and 
consent,  only  those  nomination*  of  the 
President  who  are  named  to  be  public 
officers.  It  cannot  by  statute  enacted  un- 
der the  necessary  and  proper  clause  cre- 
ate new  powers  for  Itself  nor  alter  its 
existing  ones.  That  is  the  constitutional 
issue  involved. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  spoke 
about  the  Union  Pacific  Case.  In  that 
case,  the  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors who  were  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  public  officers.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  Presld«it  to  perform 
public  fimctions  but  no  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  them  was  provided  for  In  the  law. 
The  officers  in  the  Satellite  Corporation 
clearly  are  not  public  officers  In  any  re- 
spect but  the  law  does  call  for  Senate 
confirmation.  It  is  this  requirement  of 
the  law  which  I  contend  Is  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. 

With  regard  to  the  bank  case.  If  Sen- 
ators will  read  the  debate  of  that  time, 
the  Senate  thought  they  were  to  be  pub- 
lic officers.  It  was  Nicholas  Blddle,  the 
most  powerful  political  boss  of  the  time, 
who  wrote  the  letter  I  put  in  the  Rxcoro 
yesterday,  saying  they  did  not  have  pub- 
lic functions  but  their  stafas  was  pure- 
ly private.  The  issue  of  confirmation  was 
never  raised  at  any  time  In  the  Senate 
debate  in  the  second  bank  case  contro- 
versy. 

The  fact  that  It  was  unconstitutional 
then  does  not  make  this  act  of  confirma- 
tion we  are  asked  to  perform  today  con- 
stitutional. It  is  the  old  story  that  two 
wrongs  cannot  make  a  right.  In  my 
Judgment,  someone  should  have  raised 
the  constitutional  question  in  the  debates 
on  the  Second  Bank  Act 

Because  the  operative  facts  are  so 
differ«it  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Union  Pacific  case  has  no  relevancy  to 
the  case  before  us. 

My  good  friend  from  New  York  Is  talk- 
ing really  about  the  "proper  and  neces- 
sary" clause,  and  not  about  article  n. 
section  2. 

There  is  a  very  narrow  but  important 
constitutional  question  that  I  am  rais- 
ing, along  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  fMr.  NklsomI.  I 
am  Joined  in  this  question  by  the  senior 
Senator  txtjm  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrAinrxB] , 


the  Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoRxl.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Cijuuc],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  LoNol.  and  other  Senators.  The 
question  is.  Are  we  being  asked  to  con- 
firm the  nominations  in  this  case  under 
article  II.  section  2  of  the  Constitution? 
I  say  we  are.  Such  an  act  of  con- 
firmation would  be  an  unconstitutional 
act  by  the  Senate  because  these  nominees 
are  to  fill  private,  not  public,  offices. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon took  the  time  to  explain  his  position. 

1  can  understand  why  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  wish  us  to  Join  issue  with 
him  ui>on  that  article  and  section  of  the 
Constitution  on  which  he  is  absolutely 
right  and  on  which  there  is  no  contention 
that  he  is  wrong.  But  we  cannot  and 
should  not  do  it.  because  those  of  us  who 
are  going  to  vote  for  the  nominations 
rely  upon  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
which  sustains  our  point  of  view. 

So  I  refuse  to  accept  the  issue  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  set  out 
here  as  the  challenge.  It  Is  not  the  issue. 
If  this  action  can  be  Justified  under  an- 
other section  of  the  Constitution,  then 
it  deserves  such  action.  We  press  that 
point  and  say  we  are  fully  Justified  under 
another  section  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Senate  is  only  doing  its  duty  if  it 
advises  and  consents  to  the  nominations. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KxrAirvnl. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
spoke  at  length  on  this  subject  yesterday 
and  my  remarks  are  in  the  Rbcoro.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stated  our  position  correctly.  These  men 
are  not  officers  of  the  United  States;  they 
are  directors  of  a  purely  private  corpo- 
ration— nothing  more,  nothing  less.  I 
pointed  out  that  fact  in  the  debates  last 
August.  At  that  time  we  tried  to  do 
something  that  would  make  the  directors 
officers  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
Senate  voted  us  down. 

The  question  here  is.  shall  the  Senate 
be  used  to  give  governmental  stature  to 
officers  of  a  purely  private  coi-poration. 
and  shall  we  be  called  upon  to  abuse  the 
authority  we  have  been  given?  The 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  very  specif- 
ically set  forth  the  persons  who  should 
be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  They  are  ambassa- 
dors, ministers,  consuls.  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  other  officers. 

If  the  drafters  of  the  Constitution  had 
Intended  that  the  Senate  have  author- 
ity to  advise  and  consent  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  directors  of  General  Motors  or 
AT.  L  T. — which  Is  similar  to  what  we 
are  doing  here — they  would  not  have 
specifically  enumerated  the  persons  on 
whom  the  Senate  can  give  its  advice 
and  consent.  So  we  are  doing  some- 
thing Improper.  This  is  a  constitu- 
tional nullity.  We  are  setting  a  prece- 
dent that  Is  going  to  haunt  us  In  years 
to  come. 

The  implications  of  what  we  do  here 
should  be  considered.  The  public  is  go- 
ing to  consider  that  these  are  quasi- 


public  officers.  When  stock  is  issued, 
they  are  going  to  assume  the  Senate  gave 
approval.  When  the  directors  are  deal- 
ing with  other  countries,  those  coun- 
tries are  going  to  assume  that  they  are 
quasi -public  officials,  because  we  approve 
their  appointment.  When  the  directors 
get  into  other  'dnds  of  business,  as  they 
have  said  they  may,  they  are  going  to  be 
in  a  position  that  will  give  them  an  ad- 
vantage over  officers  and  directors  of 
other  corporations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  ask  for  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER  I  have  no  objection 
to  any  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
named.  The  ones  I  know  personally 
are  very  fine  men.  But  this  action  by 
the  Senate  will  put  them  In  a  bad  posi- 
tion. What  is  going  to  happen  when 
they  would  like  to  reduce  rates  in  order 
to  get  service  to  an  underdeveloped 
country,  but  when  such  action  would  not 
be  in  the  pecuniary  Interest  of  the  cor- 
poration? They  will  have  to  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  corporation.  This  is  true 
for  the  presidentlally  appointed  directon 
as  well  as  the  privately  selected  directors. 
I  say  the  Senate  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  do  something  for  which  it  has  no 
authority  under  tlM  Constitution.  The 
Senate  has  a  duty,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  to  confirm  these  Incorporators 
and  directors. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  NEUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  Joined 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  in 
raising  the  constitutional  question.  I 
think  the  constitutional  question  Is 
soundly  based.  It  has  been  stated  well 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  his  ar^imient  here. 

I  wish  to  raise  another  queatkm  which 
was  raised  briefly  yesterday.  It  is  a 
question  which,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
not  been  answered  yet  on  this  floor.  We 
have  argued  the  question  of  whether  oar 
not  the  Senate  has  power  to  confirm. 
We  have  argued  the  question  of  whether 
the  Senate  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  confirm.  But  I  have  beard  no  argu- 
ment on  whether  it  is  the  Senate's  proper 
business  to  concern  itself  with  this 
question. 

I  raise  this  question,  which  Is  not  a 
legal  question  at  all.  When  I  go  back 
to  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  my  peo- 
ple see  that  we  have  confirmed  this 
board  of  directors,  they  will  assume  that 
this  involves  public  business.  They  know 
that  we  do  not  confirm  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  A.T.  k  T.  or  any  other 
public  utility— and  that  U  what  this  Is. 

This  corporation  will  be  selling  stock 
to  the  public 

The  people  will  expect,  based  upon 
our  actions  here,  participation  of  the 
Federal  Ocvemment,  and,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  being  given 
to  it  by  the  Federal  Ooverament.  they 
will  conclude  that  this  Is  a  good  Invest- 
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ment  and  will  put  in  some  of  their  own 
dollars. 

It  ought  to  be  made  dear  that  there 
is  no  participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Or  is  there  participation  by 
the  Government  of  the  umted  States? 
It  has  not  been  made  clear  on  the  fioor 
what  part,  if  any,  of  the  $51  million  that 
will  go  to  NASA  is  going  to  be  given  to 
this  corpK) ration  for  purposes  of  research, 
or  what  part  of  the  research  will  go  for 
the  benefit  of  the  corporation.  There 
has  been  no  line  drawn  as  to  where  the 
Federal  Government's  research  starts 
and  stofw  and  where  the  private  cor- 
poration's research  starts  and  stops. 
Perhaps  such  a  line  cannot  be  drawn. 
There  is  bound  to  t>e  some  duplication. 

By  our  act  here  we  are  saying  to  our 
constituents  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
that  there  is  some  cloak  of  public  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  the  incorpora- 
tors of  this  private  corporation.  Our 
people  back  home  will  naturally  assume 
that  there  is  some  Federal  financial 
backing  to  this  private  corporation. 
Relying  upon  that  assumption,  they  may 
well  be  induced  to  invest  in  this  corpora- 
tion. 

My  thought  is  that  we  should  not  pro- 
ceed in  this  way  at  all.  The  fact  is  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  wanted  Sen- 
ate pcu-ticipation  in  this  matter.  I  do 
not  believe  the  administration  wanted  it 
in  the  first  place.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  administration  wanted  the 
President  to  make  the  appointments,  pe- 
riod. I  understand  that  it  was  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  insisted 
upon  the  confirmation  process. 

The  remedy  at  this  time  is  to  refer 
these  nominations  back  to  the  commit- 
tee, and  then  we  should  amend  the  act 
by  providing  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  appointments, 
and  leave  out  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  do  not  want  it  to  i4>l>ear  to  my  con- 
stituents that  by  my  vote  I  have  sMne- 
how  implied  there  is  any  more  public  re- 
sponsibility imposed  on  this  corporation 
than  on  any  other  public  utility. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  0  minutes 
remaining.  The  S^rntor  from  Oregon 
has  3  minutes  remalnlnK. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

I  believe  this  afternoon  we  are  argu- 
ing ourselves  into  a  paper  bag.  First, 
this  corporation  would  never  have  ex- 
isted if  Congress  had  not  enacted  the 
law  which  was  signed  by  the  President 
last  August. 

On  October  15,  1»62.  the  President,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Senator  Kerr 
of  01clah<»na,  and  myself,  made  interim 
appointments.  These  men  assumed  the 
obligations  of  their  offloe  and  they  began 
to  comply  with  their  reMxmsibilities. 

On  January  30  of  this  year  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  sent  the 
names  of  the  incorporators  to  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  recommendation  that  they 
be  considered  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

When  the  legislation  was  originally 
suggested  and  rcoommmded  by  the  Ad- 


mlnlsta-ation,  the  administration  did  not 
recommend  at  that  time  that  the  incor- 
porators should  be  sabject  to  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Because  the 
Senate  itself  thought — I  repeat — be- 
cause the  Senate  itself  thought  that  we 
should  be  a  partner  in  this  responsibil- 
ity, we  went  a  step  fm-ther  than  the  ad- 
ministration had  suggested,  and  we  said 
to  the  President,  "Not  only  will  you  ap- 
point the  incorporators,  but  we  ask  you 
to  send  their  names  here,  so  that  they 
may  be  considered  with  our  advice  and 
consent." 

We  placed  that  clause  in  the  law.  We 
did  that  after  considerable  debate.  It 
Is  in  the  law  today  because  we  put  it  in 
there. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  that  law.  It  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  today.  No  matter  what  we 
decided  here  this  afternoon,  we  cannot 
repudiate  the  law.  We  cannot  vitiate 
the  law.  We  cannot  render  the  law  a 
nullity.  We  can  only  say  that  we  think 
it  is  imconstitutlonal.  However,  where 
are  we  after  we  have  said  It?  Is  the  law 
repealed?  Do  we  tell  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  they  must  abide  by  our 
position  that  the  law  no  longer  exists, 
because  we  have  said  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional? 

Do  we  say  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  "The  law  does  not  exist 
any  more  because  we  said  it  is  imcon- 
stitutlonal?" Even  a  law  student  knows 
that  every  law  remains  the  law  of  the 
land  imtil  the  Sv^preme  Court  says  It  is 
unconstttutlonaL 

Therefore,  even  if  we  repudiate  these 
incorporators  today,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  send  up  ottier  names,  because  the 
law  will  exist  as  the  law  of  the  land  until 
such  time  as  the  Supreme  Court  says  it 
is  not  the  law  of  the  land. 

A  big  moment  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Attorney  General  t^Jw^^^f  4^ 
not  write  the  opinion  that  was  used  here. 

When  it  was  mentioned  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionalltir  might  be 
raised.  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General. 
The  answer  came  to  me  from  his  As-* 
slstant  Attorney  General,  who  said  in  hia 
letter: 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  latter  of  March  18 
to  Attorney  General  Kennedy  requftsUng  tba 
Department's  views  on  the  qucsttcxis  raised 
by  Senator  CSork. 

These  are  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
Goieral.  I  have  had  them  Inserted  in 
the  Record.  The  Attorney  General  has 
stated,  not  that  this  Is  constitutional, 
but  that  in  his  opinion  It  Is  constitu- 
tional. Even  he  cannot  declare  a  law 
either  constitutional  or  unconstitutionaL 
Only  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  can  do  that. 

I  say  to  my  brethren  until  such  time 
that  the  law  is  challenged  in  the  ooints, 
unUl  such  time  that  the  law  is  declared 
unconstitutional,  we  must  abide  by  it  as 
the  law  of  the  land.  That  Is  precisely 
what  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  do. 
That  is  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 
That  is  precisely  what  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
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Mj  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  simply  this:  Lost  sresj:  the  Sen- 
ate passed  a  law  which  in  my  (pinion 
had  an  unconstitutional  provision  In  It. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  sug- 
gestinc  that  we  perpetuate  that  law,  that 
we  compound  a  mlstalce  that  we  have 
already  made.  The  time  has  come  when 
this  section  of  the  law  should  be  taken 
out  It  should  be  amended  by  striking 
it  from  the  law.  We  should  not  be  asked 
to  use  Article  U,  Section  2  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  commit  what  amounts  to  an 
unconstitutional  act  of  procedure  this 
afternoon. 

As  the  Senator  frcun  Wisconsin  has 
said,  we  ought  to  have  this  matter  go 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  review 
with  regard  to  the  legal  points  that  are 
involved.  The  Act  ought  to  be  amended. 
The  matter  ought  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  President.  We  should  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  are  not  going  to 
commit  an  unconstitutional  procedural 
act  luider  Article  U.  Section  2  of  the 
Constitution.  We  should  make  it  clear 
that  these  men  are  not  public  officers 
of  the  United  States  Government  and 
because  they  are  not  public  officers  the 
Senate  does  not  have  the  constitutional 
power  or  right  to  conflnn  them  under 
Article  n.  Section  2  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  now 
says  that  we  should  wait  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  rule  on  the  question.  He 
and  I  both  took  the  same  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution.  When  we  believe  that 
a  proposal  Is  unconstitutional,  we  have 
a  duty  not  to  commit  an  imconstitutional 
act  by  approving  it.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Now  is  the  time  to  correct  our  mistake. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  made  no  mistake  at  an. 

Bfy  concluding  remaik  this  afternoon 
is  that  10  Members  of  this  branch  of 
Congress  agreed  with  Waths  Morss  last 
year;  85  agreed  with  Johh  Pastou  last 
year. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  on  the  fkx>r 
of  the  Soiate  that  the  might  of  voting 
power  makes  right  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know:  but  we  can- 
not all  be  out  of  step  because  one  Sena- 
tor may  say  we  are. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  is  not  necessarily 
In  step  when  his  majority  squad  is 
wrong. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is.  Is 
the  c<»islderation  of  these  nominations 
by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution?  Senators  who  believe  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
will  vote  "yea";  Senators  who  believe 
that  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  will  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFnSUy.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered.  Tlie  clerk  will 
call  the  roll  for  a  quorum. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

"ITie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  for 
the  quonim  call  has  expired. 

The  question  is.  Is  the  consideration 
of  these  nominations  by  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution?  Sen- 
ators who  believe  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  will  vote  "yea"; 
Senators  who  believe  that  it  Is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  will 
vote  'nay."    The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  BibliJ. 
the  Senator  (fom  California  [Mr.  EhglxI  , 
the  Senator  (rom  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  f^om  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdsh], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
phut  ].  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathms].  the  Senator 
fnmi  Missouri  [Mr.  Stmihoton].  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Whxiaxs] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rawbolpb]  is 
necessarily  absent 

I  fiurther  announce  that  the  Senator 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  BiBLSl ,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  EnglxI.  the  Senator  from  Arlaona 
[Mr.  Hati»bn].  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HuicPBirr],  the  Senator  fiom 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnusoii],  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ramdolph]. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Skath- 
K>s],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
STmivGTON].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAxs],  and  the  Senator 
from  lOchigan  [Mr.  Haxt]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  aimounced — ^yeas  75. 
nays  15.  as  follows: 


(N0.88KZ.] 

TKAS— 76 

Alk«B 

Ooldwster 

MUlcr 

AlloU 

Bartke 

Monroney 

Andenon 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bikrh 

HUl 

Mundt 

BmU 

Holland 

Muakle 

Bennett 

Paefeore 

Bocs> 

Znouye 

Pearson 

niemtcr 

Jackson 

PeU 

Byrd.Va. 

Javlto 

Prouty 

Britl.  W.  Vs. 

JoltiMiton 

ftjljl   Mil    _■ 

Cannon 

Jordan.  NO. 

Rlblooff 

C&rlaon 

Jbrdan.  Idaho 

Robertson 

Ctee 

Keatlnc 

RiMseU 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Saltoostan 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Soott 

Curtto 

LaiMcbe 

8tmpson 

Dlrkaen 

Lonf,  llo. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Uansfletd 

Domlnlck 

IfcOarthy 

Stennls 

■wtland 

licCleUan 

Talmadce 

■dmondaon 

McOee 

Thtmnond 

Ellender 

licOovem 

Tower 

Krvln 

Ifclntyre 

WUllanu.  Del. 

Fonc 

Wechem 

Toxins.  N.  Dak 

Fulbrlght 

MetcalX 

NATS — 15 

Tounc,  Ohio 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Uorse 

BuitUck 

MOiS 

Churcti 

Kefauver 

Nelson 

Clark 

Long,  La. 

Neuberger 

DouglM 

Tar  borough 

NOT  vonwo— 10 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Symlnston 

Kncle 

liacnueon 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Hart 

Hayden 

Smathen 

So  the  question.  Is  the  consideration  of 
these  nominations  by  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution?  was  de- 
cided In  the  affirmative. 


Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  nominations  of  the  inoor- 
porators  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  instructions  that  hearings  oe 
held  and  that  the  committee  report  to 
the  Senate  at  the  end  of  1  month  with 
respect  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Senate's  advising  and  consenting  to  the 
nominations  of  private  persons  as  offl. 
cials  of  a  private,  profit-seeking  business 
enterprise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Kxh- 
NEDY  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nominations,  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Corp.? 
[Putting  the  questioa] 

The  nominations  were  oonflrmed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSPIEU).    Mr.   President.  I 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 

consideration  of  legislative  business. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 

Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 

legislative  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  and  I  have  an  announce- 
ment which  may  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Senators. 

First,  let  me  state,  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate,  that  it  Is  anldpated  that 
the  supplemental  appnq^rlatlon  bill  will 
not  be  brought  up  until  tomorrow.  No 
votes  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  tomor- 
row. It  is  the  intenti<m  to  have  the 
Senate  go  over,  following  the  session  to- 
morrow, until  Tuesday  morning,  at  11 
ajn. 

No  further  votes  will  be  taken  today. 
No  votes  will  be  taken  tomorrow.  Votes 
will  be  taken  on  Tuesday. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  session 
this  afternoon,  it  adjourn  until  noon  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  PROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  TUESDAY  AT 
11  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 


Senate  adjourns  tomorrorw.  It  adjourn 
to  meet  at  11  o'clock  aJn.  on  Tuesday 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  tt  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  only 
business  to  be  undertaken  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  will  be  consideration 
of  items  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objectiim.  For  those  Senators  who 
may  wish  to  listen,  there  may  be  a  few 
speeches. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  calendar  be  called,  start- 
ing with  Calendar  No.  138,  to  and  includ- 
ing Calendar  No.  135,  and  that  at  the 
appropriate  points  in  the  Ricoaa  re- 
ports relating  to  the  bills  imder  discus- 
sion may  be  printed.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MRS. 


MARIA    NOWAKOW8KI 
CHANDLER 


The  bill  (S.  lliM)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Nowakowski  Chandler  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Kepreaentative*  o/  tha  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Hut,  not- 
withstanding the  provlslona  of  section  212 
(a)  (33)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mrs.  Maria  Nowakowikl  diandler  may 
be  iMued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  tha 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  she 
Is  found  to  be  otherwise  *«iwni— iki^  xinder 
the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided.  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  Department  of  State  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU>.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  143),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

rxTmrosK  or  thx  boi. 

The  piupoee  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provisions  of  existing  law  relating 
to  a  conviction  of  poaseaslon  of  narcotics  In 
behalf  of  the  wife  of  a  U.S.  dtlsen  member 
of  our  Armed  Porces. 

STATSMZMT  OT  FACTS 

The  benendary  of  the  bin  Is  a  36-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Germany,  who  Is  the 
wife  of  a  VJB.  citizen  member  of  our  Armed 
PoTcea  whom  she  married  In  Austria  on  April 
7.  106S.  The  beneflclarvl  husband  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Armed  forces  since  1948. 
He  returned  to  the  United  BUtes  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1862,  when  he  was  reassigned  to 
Port  RUey.  Kans.  The  benettclary  and  her 
husband  have  two  chUdren  who  are  U.S. 
clttsens.  and  a  third  adopted  child.  The 
beneficiary  has  been  denied  a  visa  because 
^  two  minor  convictions  for  tbaft  and  em- 
besclement  and  a  conviction  for  poaseaslon 
of  narcotics.  As  the  wife  of  a  UjS.  citizen, 
the  convictions  for  theft  and  embezzlement 
may  be  administratively  waived.     Although 


tlM  aarootlca  offense  appears  to  have  been 
minor  in  nature,  without  the  walm  pr»- 
TMed  for  In  the  bill,  the  benellolary  win  be 
unable  to  Join  her  hushaad  la  tbm  trotted 
Statea. 

A  letter,  with  attacSied  memorandum, 
dated  September  11,  IMB,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Jndlclary 
frotn  the  Oommlssloner  of  Immlgratkm  and 
Naturalisation  with  reference  to  8.  S0O9, 
which  was  a  similar  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
same  benefldary  that  passed  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  87th  Congreas.  reads  as  foUows: 

U.S.  Dkpabticxmt  or  Jusnca, 

iMMioaanoN  Ain> 

NATUaAJUZATION  SsavicK. 
Waahinffton.  D.C..  September  11, 1962. 
Hon.  Jams  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committer  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate,  Wathinffton,  DC 

Dkas  Sbm AToa :  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill  (S.  3502)  for 
the  reUef  of  Mrs.  ICarla  MowakowsU  Chand- 
ler, there  Is  attached  a  minnr^i^inni  of  In- 
formation concerning  the  benefldary.  This 
memorandum  has  been  prepared  from  the 
Immigration  and  Nationalization  Service  flies 
relatJng  to  the  benefldary  by  the  Kansas 
City,  lio..  office  of  this  Service,  which  has 
custody  of  those  flies. 

The  bill  would  waive  the  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  which  ex- 
clude from  admission  Into  the  United  States 
any  alien  who  has  been  convicted  of  violat- 
ing, or  conspiring  to  violate,  a  narcotic  law 
or  regulation,  or  any  alien  who  Is.  or  has 
been,  an  lUldt  trafflcker  In  narcotic  drugs. 
It  would  authorize  the  Issuance  a<  a  visa 
and  the  benefldaryl  sdmlaslon  Into  the 
United  SUtea  for  permanent  reeldence.  If 
she  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible.  The 
bill  limits  the  exemption  granted  the  bene- 
fldary to  a  ground  for  exduaioo  known  to 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  prior  to  Its  enactment. 
Sincerely, 

Ratmokb  r.  FAsaxLi., 

Commi»9ientT. 


REEXAMINATION  OF  ATTORNEY 
FEES  PAID  IN  BANKRUPTCY  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2833)  to  amend  sub- 
division (d)  of  section  60  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  UJS.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give 
the  court  authority  on  its  own  motion  to 
reexamine  attorney  fees  paid  or  to  be 
paid  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  pasMd. 

Mr.  aiANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  144).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
thebilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTXPOSr 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  of  the  Banlu-uptcy  Act  govern- 
ing the  review  of  attorneys'  fees  by  the 
bankruptcy  court. 

BTATTMENT 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts. 

A  similar  bill,  RJt.  8708.  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  S6th 
Congress  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

A  similar  blU.  VLSl.  S140,  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  87th 
Congress  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 


The  propo— d  lagMatlon  doea  noi  have  the 
support  of  the  Natiooal  Bankruptcy  Con- 
ference. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  HH.  9839  the 
Committee  oa  tike  Judiciary  o<  the  House 
of  Representatives  wrote: 

"Section  OOd  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  now 
provides  that  the  bankruptay  ootirt  shall, 
upon  petition  of  the  trustaii  or  any  creditor, 
examine  the  '^I'e^ifiMtmfrtt  of  fees  paid  by 
the  debtor  In  contemplation  of  bankruptcy 
for  legal  services  to  be  rendered.  Amounts 
determined  to  be  In  escess  of  a  reasonabla 
fee  may  then  be  recovered  by  tha  trustee 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  estate. 

"Kzperlenoe  haa  shown  that  this  language 
is  Inadequate  to  protect  both  the  creditors 
and  the  bankrupt  from  ezceaslve  attorneys' 
fees.  In  bankruptcy,  the  motivations  which 
nonxuilly  prevent  overcharge  are  often  ab- 
sent. It  matters  very  little  to  a  bankrupt 
whether  his  attorney's  fee  la  large  or  small 
since  It  will  be  paid  out  of  asaets  which  In 
any  event  will  normally  be  completely  con- 
smned  In  distribution.  It  Is  the  claimant 
with  a  lesser  priority  and  the  general  credi- 
tors who.  In  effect,  pay  excessive  fees  through 
a  rediictlon  In  the  valxie  of  asaets  available 
to  them. 

"Although  the  act  now  provides  that  tha 
trustee  or  creditors  may  cause  the  court  to 
examine  into  the  reasonableness  of  a  fee, 
lawyers  are  frequently  reluctant  to  challenge 
the  fairness  of  the  fees  charged  by  their 
colleagues.  In  view  of  the  wording  of  exist- 
ing law  referees  have.  In  the  abaence  of  such 
a  challenge,  been  hesitant  about  examining 
fees  on  their  own. 

"An  additional  but  related  problem  is  pre- 
sented In  no  asset  or  ncnnlnal  asset  cases. 
Since  the  allowable  fee  In  these  cases  would 
be  rather  small,  attorneys  have  sometimes 
required  debtors  to  sign  notes  for  excessive 
fees  after  the  filing  of  the  petition. 

"These  and  slmUar  abtises  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Bankruptcy  Committee 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  which  requested 
the  Introduction  of  legislation  substantially 
the  same  as  Hit.  2833. 

"This  bill  strengthens  the  power  of  the 
court  to  review  the  reasonableness  of  attor- 
neys' fees  In  the  bankruptcy  cases.  It  gives 
the  bankruptcy  court  additional  authority 
so  that  It  may  examine  on  Its  own  motion 
payments  made  in  contemplation  of  bank- 
ruptcy for  legal  services  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered.  The  bill  also  adds  a  new  para- 
graph to  section  60d  providing  that  If  an 
agreement  Is  made  either  before  or  after 
flUng  to  pay  legal  fees  after  filing,  the  cottrt 
may  on  its  own  motion  or  shall  upon  petition 
of  the  bankrupt  made  prior  to  discharge 
examine  Into  the  reasonableness  of  those 
fees.  The  fees  are  to  be  held  valid  only  to 
the  extent  of  a  reasonable,  fair  charge  for 
the  services.  Obligations  above  this  amount 
are  to  be  canceled  and  If  payment  has  already 
been  made,  the  excess  Is  to  be  returned  to 
the  bankrupt. 

*^n  amending  section  60d.  the  anachronis- 
tic terms  'soUdtor  in  equity'  and  'proctor  In 
admiralty'  were  deleted  and  the  simple  term 
'attorney  at  law'  was  Inserted  Instead.  The 
word  'examine'  has  been  Inserted  in  place 
of  'reexamine.'  The  review  under  section 
60d  Is  In  most  cases  the  Initial  review  and, 
therefore,  'examine'  rather  than  'reexamine' 
is  considered  to  be  the  more  appropriate 
term.  'Examine'  is  also  the  broader  term 
and  encompasses  "reexamine.' 

"The  committee  is  of  the  view  that  this  bill 
is  necessary  to  correct  certain  abuses  which 
have  developed  In  bankruptcy  practice  and 
commends  it  to  the  Hoiise  for  Its  favoraM* 
consideration." 

The  committee  believes  the  bill,  which  has 
been  three  tlnoea  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Is  meritorious  and  recom- 
mends it  favoral}ly. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
REGISTER  ACT 


The  bill  (HJl.  2fi37)  to  amend  further 
section  11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act 
(44  n.S.C.  311)  WM  oonaidered.  ordered 
to  a  third  readinff.  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcobs  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  145),  explaining  the  purposes 
ofthebilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

rvspoMc 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Administrative  Conunittee  of  the  Federal 
Register  to  adopt  Improved  publication  tech- 
niques whereby  the  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations may  be  produced  more  quickly,  more 
economically ,  and  In  a  more  usable  form. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  striking  out 
the  outmoded  requirements  for  pocket  sup- 
plements (which  Involve  slow  and  ooetly 
hand  operations)  and  substituting  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrative  Committee  as 
to  techniques  whereby  books  of  the  code  are 
updated. 

STATEICXMT 

The  facts  and  justlflcation  in  support  of 
this  legislation  are  contained  in  House  Re- 
port 72  on  HJB.  2837  and  are  as  foUows: 

The  pn^MMd  leglslaUon  is  part  of  the  leg- 
islative program  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. It  originated  with  and  Is  rec- 
onunended  by  the  Administrative  Conunittee 
of  the  Federal  Register,  a  statutory  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  the  Public  Printer,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General  (44  n.S.C.  306) . 

The  bill  would  further  amend  section  11 
ct  tbe  Federal  Register  Act.  as  amended  (67 
Stat.  388;  44  U.S.C.  311).  Section  11  in  sub- 
section (a)  authorizes  the  Administrative 
Conunittee  of  the  Federal  Register,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  to  require  publica- 
tion in  special  or  supplemental  editions  of 
the  FMeral  Register  of  complete  codifica- 
tions of  agency  dbciunents  which  have  gen- 
eral appUcabillty  and  effect. 

SubeecUon  (b)  provides  that  any  such 
codification  shall  be  printed  and  bound  in 
permanent  form,  and  that  as  far  as  possible 
each  codification  shall  constitute  a  separate 
book.  It  further  reqiiires  that  each  such 
book  shall  Include  an  index  and  a  pocket  for 
cxmiulatlve  supplements.  The  principal 
thrust  of  the  present  bill  is  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  pocket  supplements. 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services  ad- 
vises that  since  the  enactment  of  the  present 
law  in  1953  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
has  grown  from  34,000  to  45.000  pages  and 
that  the  volume  of  material  has  doubled 
since  the  1949  edition.  In  the  meantime. 
there  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  com- 
pact and  timely  code  books.  Reporting  that 
the  Public  Printer  finds  that  "the  amend- 
mento  included  in  this  proposed  bill  should 
reduce  the  production  time  as  well  as  the  cost 
for  publishing  the  code."  the  Administrator 
states  that  enactment  of  the  bill  will  enable 
the  Administrative  Committee  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Improvements  in  publication  tech- 
niques, and  to  realize  important  savings  in 
costs. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
pocket  supplements,  the  bill  makes  certain 
formal  changes  to  improve  draftsmanship, 
but  without  changing  exlsUng  practices  or 
procedures. 

BBCnON    ANALTSn 

Section  1(a)  of  the  bill  amends  subsections 
(b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  11. 


Section  11(b),  as  amended,  removes  the 
requlrenoent  for  pocket  supplements  and 
gives  a  statutory  basis  for  the  name  "Code  of 
Federal  Asgulatlons." 

Section  11(c),  as  amended,  gives  the  Com- 
mittee authority  to  regulate  supplementa- 
tion and  the  collation  and  republication  of 
the  printed  codifications,  with  the  proviso 
that  each  book  shall  be  either  supplemented 
or  collated  and  republished  at  least  once  In 
each  calendar  year. 

Section  11(d).  as  amended,  authorises  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Register  to  prepare  and 
publish  the  codifications,  collations,  and  In- 
dexes authorized  by  this  section. 

Section  1(b)  of  the  blU  substitutes  a  new 
subsection  (g)  in  section  11  making  clear 
that  nothing  in  section  11  shall  be  construed 
to  require  codlficaUon  of  Presidential  docu- 
ments published  in  title  3  of  the  Code. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  does  not  amend  any 
existing  provision  of  law.  Together  with 
the  elimination  of  old  subeecUon  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 11.  it  makes  clear  that  the  section  ap- 
plies as  well  to  the  past  as  to  the  futiu-e 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

The  Committee,  after  a  study  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  of  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill  HJl.  2837  be  considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  part  hereof  is  a 
letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Genered 
Services  transmitting  a  draft  of  the  bill  and 
iirging  its  enactment. 


AMENDMENT  OP  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  RBOARDINO  TRIAL  OP  ALL 
OFFENSES  BEGUN  OR  CX>MMIT- 
TED  UPON  THE  HIQH  SEAS  OR 
OUTSIDE  THE  JURISDICTION  OP 
ANY  PARTICULAR  STATE  OR  DIS- 
TRICT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2842)  to  amend  section 
3236  of  UUe  28,  United  States  Code  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  146),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoso. 
as  follows: 

ruBPoaa 

The  piupoee  of  the  Mil  la  to  (1)  permit 
the  Indictment  and  trial  of  an  olfender  or 
Joint  offenders  who  conunlt  abroad  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  in  the  dUtrlct 
where  any  of  the  offenders  is  arrested  or 
first  brought;  (2)  to  prevent  the  statute  of 
limitations  from  tolling  in  cases  where  an 
offender  or  any  of  the  Joint  offenders  remain 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United  States  by 
permitting  the  filing  of  information  or  in- 
dictment in  the  last  known  residence  of 
any  of  the  offenders.  The  bill  also  permits 
the  filing  of  Indictment  or  information  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  in  the  event  that 
the  residence  of  any  of  the  offenders  in  the 
United  States  is  not  known. 

STATEMEKT 

An  identical  bill.  HJl.  7037.  passed  the 
Hoiise  in  the  87th  Congress  but  no  action 
was  taken  upon  It  by  the  Senate. 

The  instant  legislation  is  designed  to  cure 
two  important  defects  in  the  present  venue 
statutes.  Its  Importance  is  underlined  by 
the  fact  that  with  the  spread  of  U.8.  inter- 
ests overseas.  Federal  crimes  committed  out- 
side the  United  States  have  Increased  pro- 
portionately. Such  crimes  committed  abroad 
may  include  treason,  fraud  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, theft  or  embezzlement  of  Govern- 


ment property,  bribery,  etc..  as  weU  as  coiu 
spiracy  to  commit  such  offense.  • 

Under  existing  law.  where  Joint  offender 
commit  abroad  any  offense,  they  must  b« 
tried  separately  if  they  are  found  In  moc« 
than  one  judicial  district.  The  term  "fouotf- 
In  most  cases  means  "arrested."  For  exam- 
ple, if  three  persons  Jotntty  steal  Government 
property  in  Europe  and  by  the  time  the  Ui- 
vestlgation  is  completed,  the  three  Individ- 
uals  have  returned  to  the  United  States  uMi 
are  located  in  Boston.  New  Orleans,  and  San 
Francisco,  respectively,  under  the  present 
wording  of  section  3238.  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  these  three  Individuals  can  only 
be  Indicted  and  tried  where  they  are  found- 
to  wit,  in  three  separate  districts.  Prosecu- 
tion must  be  undertaken  at  the  place  when 
they  are  first  found  or  where  they  u« 
brought  into  the  United  SUtea.  and  if  they 
come  into  different  districU  the  grand  Jury 
proceedings  and  the  trials  must  occur  in  dif- 
ferent dUtricU.  This  U  true  whether  the 
three  Joint  offenders  are  indicted  for  the 
substantive  crime  or  for  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit the  substantive  crime. 

The  Department  of  Justice  stresses  the  fact 
that  to  try  these  three  separate  cares  arising 
from  a  Joint  crime  would  place  a  substantial 
burden  on  the  Government,  and  would  be 
unnecessarily  expensive.  Moreover,  since  U> 
this  type  of  case  It  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  wltneseee  from  overseas  to  establish 
the  commission  of  a  crime  and  the  guilt  of 
the  accused,  it  will  reqiUre  transporting  the 
witnesses  to  several  distrlcU  and,  In  the 
event  that  the  trtaU  are  widely  separated  in 
area  and  in  time.  It  might  Involve  several 
trips  to  the  United  States  for  these  witnesses. 
The  second  purpose  of  this  legislation  ta 
designed  to  clear  up  a  serious  question  aris- 
ing under  the  decisions  of  appellate  courts 
as  to  whether  an  offender  who  commits  an 
offense  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  United 
States  and  continues  to  remain  outside  of 
the  United  States  is  a  "person  fieelng  from 
Justice"  within  tbe  terms  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code.  secUon  8290. 

It  has  been  submitted  to  the  committee 
by  the  Department  of  JusUce  that  in  these 
cases  It  wotUd  be  required  to  prove  that  the 
Individual  U  in  actual  flight  or  has  left  the 
Jurisdiction  before  he  could  be  considered  a 
fugitive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  offender 
U  not  a  fugiUve.  the  statuta  of  limitations 
wiU  continue  to  run.  It  has  been  so  held  in 
several  appellate  decUions,  e.g.,  Donnell  v 
United  states  (229  F.  ad  660  (C-A.  6,  1966)  )• 
Untied  States  v.  Hevoecker  (79  Fed  69  (CCs' 
DJJ.Y.,  1896));  United  States  v.  Brown  (Pw' 
Cas.  14,686  D.  Mass.,  1873) ) . 

niustratlve  of  the  situation  which  the  sec- 
ond purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  designed  to 
reach  is  the  case  of  an  American  citizen  who 
stole  Government  property  abroad  and  re- 
mains abroad  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
undertake  criminal  prosecution  because 
venue  is  not  established  under  any  statute 
until  he  Is  either  brought  to  the  United 
States  or  found  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
meantime,  unless  the  proeecuUon  can  dem- 
onstrata  that  he  U  a  fuglUve.  the  statuta  of 
limitations  may  run  before  criminal  proceed- 
ings against  him  could  be  instituted.  The 
Instant  legiaiaUon  would  correct  this  situs- 
Uon  by  making  it  possible  to  file  an  Indict- 
ment or  informaUon  in  the  case  of  such  an 
offender  in  the  district  of  hU  last  known 
residence  or  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  If 
such  residence  is  not  known. 

THE    BOWMAN    DECISION 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  sustain  and  im- 
plement a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Statas  in  United  States  v. 
Bowman  (280  U.S.  94).  In  this  decision, 
deUvered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  held  that 
cltliens  of  the  United  States,  while  outside 
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the  United  States,  are  subject  to  penal  laws 
pleased  by  the  United  States  to  protect  itself 
and  itt  property,  and  such  infractions  are 
trialable  in  the  district  where  they  are  first 
brought.  The  committee  beUeves  that  the 
following  excerpts  from  Chief  Justice  Taft's 
opinion  should  be  cited  at  this  point: 

"The  necessary  locus,  when  not  specially 
defined,  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  Con- 
grass  as  evinced  by  the  description  and  na- 
ture of  the  crime  and  upon  the  tarrltorlal 
limitations  upon  the  power  and  Jurisdiction 
of  a  government  to  punish  crime  under  the 
law  of  nations.  Crimes  against  private  in- 
dividuals or  their  property,  like  assaulta. 
murder,  burglary,  larceny,  robbery,  arson, 
embezalement.  and  frauds  of  all  kinds, 
which  affect  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
the  community,  must  of  course  be  commit- 
ted within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  where  it  may  properly  exercise 
It.  If  punishment  of  them  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  those  committed  outside 
of  the  strict  territorial  Jurisdiction,  It  is 
natural  for  Congress  to  say  so  in  the  statute, 
and  failure  to  do  so  will  negative  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  this  regard.   •    •    • 

"But  the  same  rule  of  interpretation 
should  not  be  applied  to  criminal  statutes 
which  are,  as  a  class,  not  logically  depend- 
ent on  their  locality  for  the  Government's 
Jurisdiction,  but  are  enacted  because  of  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  defend  Itself 
against  obstruction,  or  fraud  wherever  per- 
petrated, especially  if  committed  by  Ita  own 
citizens,  officers,  or  agenta.  Some  such  of- 
fenses can  only  be  committed  within  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
because  of  the  local  acta  required  to  con- 
stitute them.  Others  are  such  that  to  limit 
their  locus  to  the  strlcUy  territorial  Juris- 
diction would  be  greatly  to  curtail  the  scope 
and  usefulness  of  the  statute  and  leave  open 
a  large  immunity  for  frauds  as  easily  com- 
mitted by  citizens  on  the  high  seas  and  in 
foreign  countries  as  at  home." 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
legislation  Is  meritorious  and  accordingly 
recommends  favorable  consideration  of  HJl. 
2843  without  amendment. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  letters  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 


AMENDMENT    OP    SECTION     47     OP 
BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2849)  to  amend  section 
47  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report. 
No.  147,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7RP08E 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  facilitate  the 
deposit  of  the  funds  of  bankrupta'  estates  in 
Interest-bearing  accounta.  under  proper  safe- 
guards. 

STATEMENT 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courta. 

A  similar  bill.  HA.  10204  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, was  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  does  not  have  the  support  of  the 
National  Bankruptcy  Conference. 


In  ita  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlves  wrote: 

"Section  47a (2)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  re- 
quires a  trustee  in  bankruptey  to  deposit  all 
money  received  by  hUn  In  'designated  de- 
positories.' Section  61  of  the  act  provides 
that  the  courta  of  bankruptey  'shall  desig- 
nate, by  order,  banking  institutions  as  de- 
positories for  the  money  of  estates.'  " 

"As  a  result  of  two  early  cases  these  provi- 
sions have  been  Interpreted  to  require  the 
trustee  to  deposit  the  money  of  a  bank- 
rupt's estate  in  demand  deposit  accounta. 
By  this  view  he  may  not  make  deposlta  In 
interest-bearing  accounta  unless  the  credi- 
tors consent  See  Huttig  tifg.  Co.  v.  Edwards, 
160  Fed.  619  (8th  Clr.  1908)  and  In  re  Day- 
ton C02l  <t  Iron  Co.,  239  Fed.  737  (E.D.  Tenn. 
1916). 

"It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  in  cases  where  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  elapses  before  the 
closing  of  the  estate,  large  sums  of  money 
may  be  held  by  the  trustee  for  long  periods 
of  time  without  the  realization  of  any  in- 
terest on  those  funds. 

"The  committee  believes  that  sound  fiscal 
management  requires  that  the  funds  of  a 
bankrupt's  estate  shall  not  lie  idle  for  long 
periods  of  time  but  should  earn  interest  un- 
der proper  safeguards.  To  this  end,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  court  may  authorize  the 
trustee  to  deposit  the  money  of  a  bankrupt's 
estate  in  interest-bearing  accounta  in  'de- 
signated depositories.'  The  security  of  such 
deposlta  is  assured  by  section  61  of  the 
Bankruptey   Act. 

"Section  61  requires  that  the  designated 
deiKtsltorles  provide  adequate  security  to  as- 
sure the  repayment  of  deposlta.  Where  de- 
poslta are  covered  by  deposit  insurance  under 
12  U.S.C.   1821,  no  security  is  required." 

The  conunittee  believes  that  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  meritorious  and  recommends 
it  favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
are:  (1)  A  letter,  dated  February  1,  1962, 
from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courta:  and  (2)  a  letter,  dated  January  14, 
1963,  from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
XJB.  Courta. 


ZOFIA  MIECIELICA 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  787)  for  the  relief  of  Zofla  Mle- 
cielica  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Zofla  Mleclellca 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)(F)  of 
that  Act.  and  a  petition  may  be  filed  in  be- 
half of  the  said  Zofla  Mleclellca  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Mleclellca,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pxirsuant  to  section  206 (b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  subject  to 
all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ash:  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port. No.  148,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  as  amended,  is 
to  facilitate  the  entry  into  the  UiUted  States 


in  a  nonquota  status  of  an  alien  child 
adopted  by  U.S.  citizens.  The  biU  has  been 
amended  to  bring  the  case  within  the  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  admission  of  adopted 
alien  orphans  under  the  general  law. 

STATEMENT  OW  FACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bUl  is  a  14-year- 
old  native  and  citizen  of  Poland,  who  resides 
in  that  country  vsrith  her  widowed  mother 
and  a  brother.  She  was  adopted  in  Poland 
on  April  27,  1961.  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Mleclellca,  who  are  Ua.  citizens.  The  bene- 
ficiary Is  Mr.  Mleclellca's  niece.  The  bene- 
ficiary's adoptive  parenta  stata  that  they  will 
provide  the  beneficiary  virith  a  good  home, 
and  that  she  will  be  cared  for  as  though  she 
were  a  natural  child. 

A  letter,  with  attached  memorandum, 
dated  AprU  3,  1963,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Katm-all- 
zatlon  with  reference  to  the  case,  reads  as 
follows : 

Depaktment  of  Justice, 

Immiceation  and 
Naturalization  Sebvice, 
Washington,  D.C..  ApHl  3. 1963. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Jiidiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  :  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill  (8.  787)  for 
the  relief  of  Zofia  Mleclellca,  there  is  at- 
tached a  memorandum  of  information  con- 
cerning the  beneficiary.  This  memorandum 
has  been  prepared  from  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  file  relating  to  the 
beneficiary  by  the  Providence,  R.I.,  office  of 
this  Service  which  has  custody  of  that  file. 

The  bill  would  confer  nonquota  status 
upon  the  14-year-old  adopted  daughter  of 
U.S.  citizens.  The  bUl  further  provides  that 
the  natural  pcu-enta  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  As  a 
quota  immigrant,  the  beneficiary  would  be 
chargeable  to  the  quota  for  Poland. 
Sincerely, 

Ratmoitd  F.  Farrxll. 

Commissioner. 

MEMORANDUM  OP  INFORMATION  FROM  IMMI- 
GRATION AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE  FILE 
RE  S.  787 

Information  concerning  the  case  was  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mleclellca, 
the  benficlary's  adoptive  parenta. 

The  beneficiary  is  a  native  of  Poland,  bom 
on  May  15,  1948.  She  resides  in  Poland  with 
her  widowed  mother  and  her  brother,  age 
18.  She  also  has  an  adult  half  brother  and 
three  adult  half  slstars  who  reside  In  Poland, 
and  who  are  the  issue  of  her  farther's  first 
marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mleclellca  adopted 
the  beneficiary  by  proxy  on  April  27.  1961,  In 
Poland.  She  Is  In  the  eighth  grade  of  school. 
She  has  no  income  or  asseta,  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mleclellca  send  clothing  and  money  for 
her  regularly. 

John  Mleclellca  was  born  in  Poland  on 
March  16,  1916.  His  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  Poland  on  August  10,  1948,  was  also  born 
In  Poland  on  October  8,  1925.  They  have 
no  children.  They  entered  the  United  States 
on  October  5,  1949,  and  became  citizens  of 
this  country  by  naturalization  on  January 
24,  1965.  They  reside  in  Pascoag,  R.I.,  and 
are  employed  in  a  shoe  factory  in  Webster, 
Mass.  Mr.  Mleclellca  earns  about  $100  a 
week  and  Mrs.  Mleclellca  earns  about  $56 
a  week.  This  is  their  only  income.  Their 
asseta  consist  of  savings  amounting  to  $4,000. 
a  1956  automobile,  and  their  household  fur- 
nishings. They  rent  a  four-room  cottage, 
which  will  provide  a  good  home  for  the  bene- 
ficiary. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mleclellca  have  stated 
that  they  will  give  the  beneficiary  proper 
care  and  education  as  though  she  were  their 
natural  chUd.    Private  bill  HJl.  13031,  87th 
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Oongren.  Introduced  In  Um  beneficiary's  be- 
haU,  was  not  enacted,  and  private  bill  HA. 
8748  hat  been  Introduced  tn  b«r  bebaU  In 
the  88th  OongrMi. 


EVANTHIA  HAJI-CHRISTOU 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  495)  for  the  relief  of  Evanthia 
Haji-Christou  which  had  been  reported 
fnwa  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments,  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "Evanthia  Haji 
Christou"  and  insert  "Evanthia  Chris- 
tou".  and  in  line  8.  after  the  name 
"Evanthia",  to  strike  out  "Haji  Christou" 
and  insert  "Christou";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Evanthia  Christou  may  be 
claaelfled  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)(1)  (F) .  and  a  peti- 
tion may  be  filed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  O. 
Koiispos,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  In 
behalf  of  the  said  Evanthia  Christou.  pur- 
suant to  section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions tn  that  section  relating  to  eligible 
orphans. 

llie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evanthia 
Christou."       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcobo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  149) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PUBFOSB  OF  TBK  BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  into  the  United  States  in 
a  nonquota  status  of  an  alien  child  to  be 
adopted  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  has  been  amended  to  correct  the 
beneficiary's  name. 

STATXMXNT  OP  rACTS 

The  beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  a  19-year-old 
native  and  citizen  of  Cyprus,  who  presently 
resides  there  with  her  widowed  mother  and 
four  brothers  and  a  sister.  Her  tmcle  and 
hla  wife,  both  U.S.  citizens,  desire  to  adopt 
her  and  information  Is  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  financially  able  to  care  for  the  beneficiary. 

A  letter,  with  attached  memorandum,  dated 
January  2,  1963.  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
xiralization  with  reference  to  S.  3728.  which 
was  a  bUl  Introduced  in  the  87th  Congress 
for  the  relief  of  the  same  alien,  reads  as 
follows : 

Depastmskt  or  Jusncx. 

iMICICaATION  AND 

Natckalization  Sesvicx, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  2, 1963. 
A-12848366. 

Hon.  jAicxs  O.  EASTi.Ain>. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DBA*  SsNATOs:  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill  (S.  3728)  for 
the  relief  of  Evanthia  Hajl-Chrlstou,  there  la 
attached  a  memorandum  of  Information  con- 
cerning the  beneficiary.  This  memorandum 
has  been  firepared  from  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  files  relating  to  the 


beneficiary  by  the  Hartford.  Conn.,  office  of 
this  Service,  which  has  custody  of  thoae  files. 
The  bill  provides  that  tha  18-year-old 
child,  who  la  to  be  adopted  by  U.S.  citizens, 
may  be  elassifled  as  an  eligible  orphan  and 
granted  nonquota  immigrant  status  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Inunigratlon  and 
Nationality  Act  relating  to  adoption  require- 
ments. 

As    a    quota    inunigrant    the    beneficiary 
would  be  chargeable  to  the  quota  for  Cyprus. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  P.  Pa«rill, 

Com  m  isaio  ner. 
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ANTONIO  ZORICH,  AMABILE  MI- 
OTTO  ZORICH.  AND  FIORELLA 
ZORICH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  732)  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zorlch,  Amabile  Miotto  Zorich.  and  Pio- 
rella  Zorlch  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments,  on  page  1.  line  4,  after 
the  name  "2k)rich."  to  strike  out  "Am- 
abile Miotto  Zorich  •  and  insert  "Rosetta 
Amabile  2terich":  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Antonio  Zorlch.  Rosetta  Amabile  Zorlch. 
and  Florella  Zorlch  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  In  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  ofllcer  to  deduct  three 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quotas  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quotas  are  available. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Zorlch, 
Rosetta  Amabile  Zorich,  and  Florella 
Zorich." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  150) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Fuaposz  or  trx  snx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Antonio  Zorlch,  Rosetta 
AmabUe  Zorich,  and  Florella  Zorlch.  The 
bill  provides  for  appropriate  quota  deduc- 
tions and  for  the  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fees.  The  bill  has  been  amended  to 
correct  the  name  of  one  of  the  beneficiaries. 

statkmznt  or  rAcrs 

The  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are  a  36-year- 
old  husband,  his  38-year-old  wife,  and  their 
6-year-old  daughter,  all  citizens  of  Italy,  who 
entered  the  United  States  on  August  38. 
1980,  as  visitors.  The  father  was  bom  In 
that  part  of  Italy  which  is  now  In  Yugoslavia. 
The  male  beneficiary's  parents  entered  the 
United  States  in  1956  as  refugees,  having 
resided  in  refugee  camps  In  Italy;  the  father 
died  In  November  1961.  The  beneficiaries 
presently  reside  in  the  rectory  of  AU  Saints 
Catholic  Church  In  Portland,  Oreg..  where 
the  male  beneficiary  is  employed  as  a  janitor 
and  the  female  beneficiary  as  a  housekeeper. 


The  male  beneficiary  Is  also  employed  part 
time  as  a  metal  cleaner  and  poUaher.  The 
couple  also  have  a  a-year-old  daughter  and 
an  Infant  son  who  are  nattve-bom  XJJB.  dtl- 
zens.  Information  Is  to  the  effect  that  the 
male  beneficiary  is  the  sole  support  of  his 
aged  mother. 

A  letter,  with  attached  memorandxun. 
dated  November  27,  1961,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  the  then  Conunlasloner  of  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  with  reference  to  8.  3486, 
which  was  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress for  the  relief  of  the  same  aliens,  reads 
as  f ollowB : 

Depaetment  or  Justtci, 

IMMIGKATION    and    NArmiAUZATION 

Szavicz. 
Washington,  DC,  November  27,  1961. 
A- 12468543. 
A-12468542. 
A-12469592. 

Hon.  James  O.  Eastlai^o, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Ssif  ATOB :  In  response  to  your  request 
for  a  report  relative  to  the  bill  (8.  2486)  for 
the  relief  of  Antonio  Zorlch,  AmabUe  Miotto 
Zorlch.  and  Florella  Zorlch,  there  is  attached 
a  memorandum  of  Information  concerning 
the  beneficiaries.  This  memorandimi  has 
been  prepared  from  the  Inunigratlon  and 
Naturalization  Service  files  relating  to  the 
beneficiaries  by  the  Portland.  Oreg.,  oflQce  of 
this  Service,  which  has  custody  of  those  files. 
According  to  the  records  of  this  Service,  the 
correct  name  of  the  beneficiary.  AmabUe 
Miotto  Zorlch.  Is  Rosetta  AmabUe  Zorich. 

The  bill  woxild  grant  the  beneficiaries  per- 
manent residence  in  the  United  States  as  of 
the  date  of  Its  enactment  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees.  It  would  also  direct 
that  three  numbers  be  deducted  from  the 
appropriate  Inunigratlon  quotas. 

The    beneficiaries   are   chargeable   to   the 
quota  for  Italy. 
Sincerely, 

J.  M.  SwtNo. 
Commissioner. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KcifNXDT]  for  the  able  way  in  which  he 
has  conducted  himself  in  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  nominations  which 
have  been  confirmed  today,  and  also  the 
bills  on  the  calender  which  have  been 
considered  and  passed. 


CONFERENCES  IN  EUROPE  ON  COM- 
MON MARKET  ANTITRUST  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  held  a  series  of  conferences  in 
Bnissels,  Paris,  and  London,  as  part  of  its 
study  of  antitrust  developments  in  Eu- 
rope and  their  significance  for  American 
business  and  public  policy.  We  were  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Dixon  had  previously  met 
many  European  antitrust  experts  at  prior 
conferences  and  he  made  a  very  valu- 
able ccmtribution  to  our  efforts.  The 
Europeans  with  whom  we  met  were  es- 
pecially glad  to  talk  with  him  in  order 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  FTC  experi- 
ence on  many  problems  which  they  are 
now  facing  for  the  first  time. 


Our  schedule  was  very  full.  On  Mon- 
day. Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, we  met  in  Brussels  with  the  anti- 
trust officials  of  the  Common  Market 
and  with  numerous  American  and  Eu- 
ropean businessmen,  lawyers,  professors, 
and  other  experts.  On  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday, in  Paris,  we  met  with  French  and 
German  national  antitrust  oflEicials,  and 
with  American  and  French  lawyers  and 
professors.  Then,  this  past  Monday  in 
London,  we  met  with  representatives  of 
the  Conservative  and  Labor  Parties  to 
discuss  merger  policy.  These  conver- 
sations followed  an  intensive  staff  study 
of  some  4  weeks  in  which  some  75  anti- 
trust experts  were  interviewed. 

Although  we  are  still  in  the  process  of 
analyzing  the  information  and  materlids 
we  have  obtained,  on  which  we  shall  issue 
a  full  report,  certain  things  are  clear : 

These  Ehiropean  antitrust  laws,  and 
the  competitive  philosophy  which  under- 
lies them,  are  at  the  heart  of  the  Rome 
Treaty,  and  this  is  now  recognized  by  all. 
In  earlier  dasrs.  many  Europeans  were 
quick  to  proclaim  that  competition  was 
Inherently  bad,  ruinous,  and  wasteful. 
Today,  almost  no  one  will  attack  the 
competitive  philosophy  as  such.  Obvi- 
ously, different  people  interpret  the  con- 
cept differently,  and  the  degree  of  actual 
attachment  to  competition  varies.  But 
the  very  fact  that  no  one  will  attack  the 
competitive  philosophy  indicates  a  fun- 
damental and  basic  change  in  economic 
climate  and  attitude.  It  is  most  encour- 
aging that  our  European  friends  are  get- 
ting away  from  the  old  ideas  of  doing 
business  by  cartels. 

This  change  is  reflected  in  the  numer- 
ous national  and  supranational  antitrust 
laws  recently  enacted  or  pending.  Al- 
though these  laws  vary  substantially,  I 
was  struck  with  the  strength  of  some  of 
these  laws,  and  the  powers  granted  anti- 
trust officials  with  respect  to  investiga- 
tions and  penalties.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  articles  85  and  M  of  the  Rome 
Treaty  itself.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
on  how  these  laws  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered. 

We  found  overwhelming  support  for 
these  laws  among  American  lawyers  and 
businessmen.  As  one  lawyer  put  it — 
and  he  was  unanimously  supported  by 
the  half  dozen  other  American  lawyers 
present — Americans  are  the  newcomers; 
it  is  we  who  must  break  into  these  mar- 
kets to  improve  our  balance  of  payments 
and  trade  position.  If  these  laws  do,  in 
fact,  weaken  cartellstic  arrangements,  it 
will  be  that  much  easier  for  our  com- 
panies to  establish  themselves.  Tliis  is 
especially  true  for  our  small  and 
medium-sized  businesses,  which  would  be 
in  an  especially  weak  position  to  obtain 
entry  into  cartelized  markets.  Moreover, 
as  another  American  pointed  out,  our 
companies  are  used  to  operating  under 
antitrust  laws  and  they  have  probably 
had  to  do  less  to  comply  with  these  laws 
than  their  European  coimterparts. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  say  what  impact 
these  laws  have  had  or  will  have.  Much 
is  still  influx.  For  example,  the  English 
are  seriously  concerned  about  the  in- 
creasing numt)er  of  mergers,  and  some 
very  far-reaching  proposals  to  prevent 
and  control   such  mergers  have   been 


made.  The  French  seem  to  be  tighten- 
ing up  on  exciusives;  the  Germans  are 
also  reviewing  their  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  Rome  Treaty,  it- 
self, some  800  horizontal  agreements 
and  some  36,000  vertical  agreements 
were  filed  with  Brussels  last  November 
and  February  to  obtain  exemption  from 
the  prohibition  of  article  85(1).  Many 
other  agreements  were  modified  or  re- 
scinded to  avoid  registration.  It  is 
suspected  that  scone  which  should  have 
been  filed  were  not  registered  at  all. 
How  the  EEC  Commission  handles  this 
massive  volume  of  registrations,  and  the 
arrangements  not  registered,  may  well 
determine  the  initial  operation  of  the 
Rome  Treaty  in  this  area.  One  thing  is 
clear:  Many  hours  of  conversation  with 
EEC  Commissioner  Hans  von  der  Groe- 
ben  and  with  some  doeen  members  of 
his  staff  convinced  us  that  they  are  real- 
istic and  determined.  These  men  will 
do  their  utmost  to  make  the  antitrust 
sections  of  the  Rome  Treaty  into  one 
of  its  most  significant  and  vital  aspects. 
They  are  absolutely  determined  that  the 
international  tariffs  and  quotas  soon  to 
be  alx>lished  should  not  be  replaced  by 
cartels   and   other   private   restrictions. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  to  these 
antitrust  laws  and  their  significance  for 
our  public  and  private  interests.  These 
include  the  relationship  of  European 
planning  and-  programing  to  competi- 
tion and  to  American  investments.  Con- 
centration is  another  problem  as  are 
export  cartels,  penal  provisions,  and 
investigatory  powers.  Our  report  will 
deal  fully  with  these.  I  should  like  to 
add  but  one  thing  more: 

Everyone  assured  us  that  the  Common 
Market  will  go  forward.  This  means 
that  competition — the  heart  of  the  Rome 
Treaty— will  also  be  promoted.  Obvi- 
ously, the  job  is  hard.  Attitudes,  habits, 
laws,  and  customs;  all  will  have  to  imder- 
go  changes,  but  signs  of  such  changes  are 
already  visible.  Price  conscious  con- 
sumer movements  are  beginning  to  de- 
velop; many  European  businessmen,  es- 
pecially the  younger  ones,  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  competition  can  be  profit- 
able. The  ultimate  fate  of  this  great  ex- 
periment is  obviously  not  possible  to  fore- 
see, but  a  very  promising  start  has  clearly 
been  made. 

Our  subcommittee  plans  to  continue 
its  study.  America  and  Europe  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  inter- 
twined, and  it  is  incumbent  upon  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  keep  fully  abreast 
and  to  respond  appropriately  to  these 
developments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  appendix  to  my  remarks, 
showing  the  itinerary  of  the  subcommit- 
tee while  in  Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
dix was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appkkdix 

BKUSSELS,  BKLOnrX 

April  16.  1963: 

Ajn. — Briefing  by  VB.  Embassy  staff  and 
John  W.  Tuthlll,  Ambassador  to  the  UjB. 
Mission  to  the  Biuopean  Communities,  and 
Mission  staff,  on  economic  and  antitrust  de- 
velopments in  Europe. 


Pjn. — Reception  and  dinner  conference 
with  American  businessmen  In  Brussels,  in- 
cluding: ITT  Europe,  Inc..  Bnissels,  Belgium; 
Charles  O.  Sherwood,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent; David  Barker,  area  directed',  public  re- 
lations; R.  O  Bateson,  area  general  counsel; 
W.  H.  Bulte,  production  line  manager  com- 
ponents; H.  P.  WUlard,  area  director,  plan- 
ning and  organization;  Clark  Equipment 
Company.  Martin  B.  Oraham,  general  man- 
ager; INCOM.  Colonel  Ralph  J.  Nunzlato; 
Management  Center  Europe,  Nelson  L.  Rusk, 
managing  director;  Arthur  Anderson  &  Com- 
pany. Oeorge  R.  Stevens,  general  manager; 
First  National  City  Bank,  Artbur  1>.  Worth- 
ington,  manager;  and  Robin  International. 
Ltd.,  London,  England.  Anthony  Z.  Landl. 

April  16,  1963: 

A.m. — Briefing  by  Ambassador  Douglas 
MacArthur  II,  on  relevant  political  and  eco- 
nomic factors  in  Europe  and  Belgium. 

P.m. — ^Luncheon  and  conference  with  Dr. 
Hans  von  der  Oroeben,  Conunissloner  of  Eu- 
ropean EUx>nomic  Coomiunlty,  and  antitrust 
experts  on  his  staff  as  foUows:  P.  VerLoren 
van  Themaat,  K.  Olelchnumn,  R.  Javime, 
N.  Koch,  a.  Llnssen,  P.  Naslnl,  WUUe  Schlle- 
der,  H.  Schumacher,  Ivo  Schwartz,  J.  Thle- 
slng.  and  E.  Wlrslng. 

April   17.  1963: 

A.m. — ^Individual  conferences  with  Ameri- 
can lawyers  in  Brussels:  Klaus  Newes,  attor- 
ney at  law.  Baker,  McKenzie  &  Hightower; 
Frank  Boas,  consulting  attorney. 

Noon — Luncheon  conference  with  Ameri- 
can lawyers,  and  others,  given  by  Ambassa- 
dor John  H.  TuthlU.  Quests  Included: 
Homer  Angelo,  attorney  at  law;  Sydney  Cone 
m,  attorney  at  law,  Cleary,  Gottlieb  ft 
Steen;  and  R.  Peter  Dreyer,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

P.m. — Conference  with  Prof.  Michel  Wael- 
broeck,  Institute  of  Comparative  Law.  Re- 
ception given  by  American  and  European 
business  and  legal  community  In  Brussels. 
Guests  included:  Count  Charles  d'Ursel.  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  TcH-k;  Edgerton 
Grant  North,  vice  president,  Morgan  Guar- 
anty TrxMt  Co.  of  New  York,  and  consultant 
on  EEC;  Thomas  L.  Coleman,  attorney  at  law. 
Baker.  McKende  &  Hightower;  Paul  Eeck- 
man.  area  counsel,  western  Eurc4>ean  area. 
Coca  Cola  Export  C(xp.;  Rene  Lamy,  assistant 
to  the  management.  Societe  Generate  de  Bel- 
glque;  Baron  Charley  del  Marmol,  professor. 
Liege  University;  Andrew  W.  G.  Newburg, 
attorney  at  law,  Cleary,  Gottlieb  &  Steen; 
Robert  Niemants,  coxmseUor,  Federation  of 
Belgian  Industries;  Raymond  PuUnckz,  di- 
rector and  general  manager.  Federation  of 
Belgian  Industries;  and  Pierre  van  der  Rest, 
president.  Steel  Industry  Association;  Arnold 
van  Zeeland,  Brufina. 

April  18.  1963: 

Ajn. — Individual  conferences  with:  Prof. 
Eric  Stein.  Law  School,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Prof.  Ernst  J.  Mestmaecker,  ad- 
viser to  EEC  Commission,  and  University  of 
MUnster. 

P-m. — Press  Conference  at  U.S.  Mission  to 
the  European  Communities. 

PASIB,  FBAMCB 

April  19,  1963: 

Ajn. — Briefing  by  US.  Ambassador  Charles 
E.  Bohlen  at  UJ3.  Embassy.  Conferences 
with  French  antitrust  authorities,  Including: 
Phllllppe  HOet.  Director-General,  Office  of 
Price  and  Economic  Investigations,  French 
Ministry  of  France,  and  Robert  Clement,  Di- 
rector of  Economic  Investigations,  French 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

Noon — ^Luncheon  with  American  lawyers, 
including:  Loftus  Becker,  Oahm,  Gordon. 
Relndel  &  Ohl;  Prof.  Lasar  Focsaneanu,  Oou- 
dert  Brothers;  A.  Jack  Kevorkian,  Ooudert 
Brothers;  George  Martin,  Donovan.  Leisure. 
Newton  &  Irvine;  Richard  Moore.  Cleary, 
Gottlieb  and  Steen;  and  Charles  Torem, 
Coudert  Brothers. 
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April  25 


Pjd. — Conferences  with  Ftench  experts. 
Including:  Prof.  Jacques  Lassler,  and  Prof. 
Robert  Plaisant. 

AprUao.  19«3: 

Ajn.  —  Conference  wttli  Dr.  Gerhard 
Rauschenbach,  Tlce  president,  Oerman  Car- 
tel Authority. 

LOMDON,  KMOI^MD 

April  32. 1963: 

Ajn. — Briefing  by  UjS.  Ambassador  David 
K.  E.  Bruce  at  UjB.  Embassy.  Conference 
with  Lord  Poole,  chairman  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  Committee  on  Mergers  and  Monop- 
oUes.  who  ipas  accompanied  by  his  assistant, 
Mr.  James  Douglas. 

Noon — Reception  and  luncheon  at  UJS. 
Embassy  by  Ambassador  Bruce.  Included 
were:  Lord  Poole,  and  Austen  Albu,  Member 
of  Parliament  (Labor). 

Pjn. — Conference  with  Mr.  Austen  Albu, 
above,  on  Labor  Party  views  on  antitrust  and 
monopoly  problems. 

Mr.  KPIFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like,  in  closing,  to  express  our 
deepest  gratitude  for  the  help  and  co- 
operation we  received  from  everyone. 
We  were  especially  gratified  by  the  warm 
welcome  given  us  by  the  American  busi- 
ness and  legal  communities.  We  hor>e 
our  study  will  prove  helpful  to  them. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McIntyri  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer.) 


ANALYSIS  OP  LEGISLATION  RE- 
LATED TO  COTTON  FARMERS 
AND  THE  COTTON  TEXTILE  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31  I  introduced  8.  608,  legisla- 
tion which  I  feel  is  needed  for  our  cotton 
farmers  and  our  cotton  textile  Industry. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  analysis  of  my 
bill  and  a  statement  concerning  the  need 
for  the  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Analysis  or  S.  808.  88th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion,   ImTKODTTCEO    on    JANT7AKT    31,    1963 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to 
make  cotton  available  to  domestic  iisers  at 
prices  more  competitive  with  prices  foreign 
users  pay  for  cotton  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  permit  cottongrowers  to  plant 
additional  acreage  for  the  1963  and  succeed- 
ing crops  of  upland  cotton. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  add  the  following  new  sections  to  the 
act: 

Section  348:  This  section  would  authorize 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make 
payments  to  persons  other  than  producers 
on  upland  cotton  produced  In  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  eliminate  Inequities  sustained  by 
domestic  users  of  cotton  as  a  result  of  dif- 
ferences in  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of 
cotton,  taking  Into  aecoiint  differences  In 
transportation  costs  and  other  relevant  fac- 
tors. Payments  would  be  naade  through  Is- 
suance of  payment-ln-klnd  (PIK)  certifi- 
cates subject  to  terms  and  conditions. 
Including  redemption  for  cash  If  suitable 
stocks  of  CCC  cotton  are  not  available,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

Section  349:  This  section  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  permit  Increased  plantings 
of  upland  cotton  for  the  1963  crop  and  for 
each  succeeding  crop  up  to  30  percent  of  the 
farm  allotment  established  under  present 
provisions  of  law  (including  revisions  due 
to  release  and  reapportionment  of  allotment 
tor  tbe  farm ) .     Tbe  increased  acreage  wbich 


Is  referred  to  as  "export  market  acreage" 
would  not  count  as  history  acreage  In  estab- 
lishing futxire  State,  county,  and  farm  allot- 
ments. For  purposes  of  determining  oom- 
pUance  with  the  farm  allotment,  the  stun 
of  the  farm  allotment  and  the  maxlmiim 
export  market  acreage  authorized  for  the 
farm  would  be  used  for  farms  on  which  ex- 
port market  acreage  is  planted.  In  other 
words,  no  farm  marketing  excess  and  mar- 
keting quota  penalty  wlU  result  unless  the 
plantings  of  cotton  on  a  farm  exceed  the 
above  total  authorized  acreage  for  the  farm. 
Beginning  with  the  1964  crop  of  cotton, 
estimated  production  of  cotton  on  export 
market  acreage  must  be  deducted  from  the 
national  marketing  quota  but  In  any  event 
the  national  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be 
less  than  16  mUlion  acres.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  extra-long-staple  cotton. 

Section  350(a) :  This  subsection  would  ex- 
empt producers  on  a  farm  on  which  there  is 
export  market  acreage  from  payment  of  the 
export  marketing  fee  if  they  furnish  a  bond 
or  other  seciirlty  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary conditioned  upon  the  exportation  with- 
out benefit  of  any  Oovemment  export  sub- 
sidy of  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the 
estimated  production  of  the  export  market 
acreage  on  the  farm.  The  period  of  time 
for  completion  of  such  exportation  would  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  As  set  forth  In 
section  360(b),  the  producers  furnishing  a 
bond  or  other  security  shall  be  liable  for  an 
export  marketing  fee  (1)  on  the  number  of 
pounds  of  cotton  by  which  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  export  market  acreage  ex- 
ceeds the  estimated  production  specified  In 
the  bond  or  other  security,  and  (2)  on  the 
number  of  pounds  of  cotton  covered  by  the 
bond  or  other  security  which  are  not  ex- 
ported in  compliance  with  the  conditions 
thereof. 

Section  350(b) :  This  subsection  would 
make  producers  on  a  farm  on  which  there 
Is  export  market  acreage  Jointly  and  sever- 
ally liable  for  payment  to  the  Secretary  of 
an  export  marketing  fee  on  the  production 
of  the  export  market  acreage  unless  exempt 
by  reason  of  furnishing  a  bond  or  other 
security  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 350.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amotmt  per  potind  of  cotton  which  shall 
be  the  export  marketing  fee  for  any  crop 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  market- 
ing year  for  the  crop  and  such  amount  shall 
approximate  the  dllTerence  between  the  price 
of  cotton  marketed  by  producers  in  the 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year 
and  the  price  at  which  such  cotton  can  be 
marketed  comi>etltlvely  for  export  during 
such  marketing  year. 

The  export  marketing  fee,  unless  prepaid, 
shall  be  payable  at  a  converted  rate  on  all 
cotton  produced  on  the  farm  and  the  rate 
Is  determined  by  multiplying  the  export 
market  acreage  on  the  farm  by  the  export 
marketing  fee  per  pound  of  cotton  and  di- 
viding the  result  by  the  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  on  the  farm.  The  fee  at  the  con- 
verted rate  shall  be  collected  by  the  first 
buyer  from  the  producer  at  the  time  of  mar- 
keting. Pledging  of  the  cotton  to  CCC  by  a 
producer  and,  as  provided  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  delivering,  pledging  or  mort- 
gaging of  cotton  by  a  producer  to  any  per- 
son shall  be  deemed  a  marketing  of  cotton. 
If  cotton  is  not  marketed  during  the  mar- 
keting year,  the  fee  at  the  converted  rate  is 
due  and  payable  at  the  end  of  the  marketing 
year.  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  col- 
lection of  the  fee  is  also  liable  for  Interest 
at  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  due  date 
until  payment  is  made.  The  Secretary  may 
provide  by  regulation  for  prepajrment  of  the 
fee  on  the  basis  of  estimated  production  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  on  the  basis  of  actual  pro- 
duction and  may  require  prepayment  of  fees 
which  are  so  small  that  collection  at  the 
converted  rate  is  impracticable.  The  Secre- 
tary may  establish  actual  production  by  ap- 
praisal upon  Xallure  of  the  producer  to  fur- 


nish satisfactory  proof  of  production.  The 
Secretary  shall  remit  to  CCC  all  export  mar« 
ketlng  fees  received  which  CCC  shall  ma*  to 
defray  costs  of  promoting  export  salea  of 
cotton  under  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

Section  369:  This  section  provides  that  de- 
terminations of  export  market  acreage  shaU 
be  subject  to  review  by  a  review  committee 
and  court  review  under  sections  363  to  368 
of  the  act.  It  also  requires  mailing  to  the 
farm  operator  of  notices  of  maximum  export 
market  acreage  and  determinations  of  actual 
export  market  acreage. 

Paragraph  ( 2 )  of  section  1  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  372  of  the  act  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (e)  at  the  end  thereof.  This  sub- 
section (e)  would  provide  that  collecting  of 
export  marketing  fees  and  remitting  of  such 
fees  to  the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to 
existing  provisions  of  law  In  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  section  372  of  the  act  which 
govern  collection  of  marketing  quota  pen- 
alties, claims  for  refunds  and  exemptions  for 
cotton  grown  for  experimental  purposes,  ex- 
cept that  export  marketing  fees  shaU  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  to  CCC. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  1  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  376  of  the  act  by  adding  a 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof  which  would 
grant  coxirt  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  export  marketing  fees. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  1  of  the  bill  would 
amend  section  385  of  the  act  by  adding  a  sen- 
tence at  tbe  end  thereof  which  would  make 
final  and  conclusive  any  payments  under 
section  348  of  the  act. 

Statement  Wrrn  Respect  to  the  Need  rom 

Cotton   Legislation  Proposed  in   8.   608, 

88th   CoNORxas,    1st   Session,   Introduced 

Janvaxt  31, 1963 

Tbe  bUl  would  make  cotton  available  to 
domestic  users  at  prices  more  competitive 
with  prices  foreign  users  pay  for  cotton  and 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  permit  cot- 
ton growers  to  plant  additional  acreage  for 
the  1963  and  succeeding  crops  of  upland 
cotton. 

This  legislation  Is  needed  In  order  to:  (1) 
overcome  the  disadvantage  which  the  pres- 
ent two-price  system  for  cotton  Imposes  on 
the  VS.  textile  Industry;  (2)  provide  more 
flexibility  in  giving  Individual  cotton  farm- 
ers room  for  choice  In  selecting  price — acre- 
age combinations  best  suited  to  their  indi- 
vidual situations;  and  (3)  promote  sustained 
and  expanding  markets  for  UJS.  cotton. 

The  need  for  new  legislation  has  been  made 
much  more  acute  by  recent  events. 

First,  there  has  been  a  sharp  Increase  in 
Imports  of  cotton  textiles.  For  tbe  first 
11  months  of  calendar  year  1962,  cotton  tex- 
tile Imports  were  up  71  percent  above  the 
comparable  1961  period.  Total  Imports  of 
cotton  textiles  on  a  raw  fiber  equivalent  basis 
were  596,000  bales  in  the  first- 11  months  of 
the  year,  which  was  a  record  level. 

Second,  there  has  been  motintlng  evidence 
of  the  loss  of  cotton  markets  to  competing 
manmade  fibers.  There  are  more  and  more 
cases  where  rayon  and  other  synthetic  fibers 
are  being  substituted  for  cotton.  The  pro- 
duction of  manmade  fibers  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1962  was  26  percent  above 
a  year  earlier.  While  cotton  consumption 
was  also  up  moderately  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1962.  the  daily  rate  of  mill  con- 
sumption in  October  had  dropped  to  31.000 
bales  compared  with  34,000  bales  In  1961. 
Sjmthetic  staple  fiber  consumption,  on  the 
other  hand,  continued  23  percent  above  Octo- 
ber of  1961. 

The  third  event  which  has  added  great 
xugency  to  the  need  for  cotton  legislation  is 
the  adverse  finding  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  recommendation  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  an  import 
equalization  fee  on  imported  cotton  textiles 
to  offset  the  8^-cent-per-pound  export  pay- 
ment on  raw  cotton.  The  difference  In  tbe 
cost  of  raw  cotton  to  American  textile  mills 
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compared  with  tbe  cost  to  foreign  mills  not 
only  placed  an  unfair  burden  upon  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry,  but,  In  the  opinion  of 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  also  inter- 
fered with  operation  of  the  cotton  price  sup- 
port program.  However,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion found  to  the  contrary,  and  so  this 
avenue  of  relief  was  closed. 

The  adverse  consequences  of  these  recent 
events  are  pointed  up  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  national  acreage  aUotment  for 
1962  was  reduced  nearly  400,000  acres  below 
the  1961  allotment,  the  carryover  Is  expected 
to  Increase  by  about  2  mUUon  bales.  In 
short.  It  has  been  made  plain  that  changes 
In  the  cotton  program  are  needed. 

The  1963  national  acreage  allotment  and 
national  reserve  has  been  established  at 
16,350,000  acres  and  the  price  suppost  level 
has  been  announced  at  32.47  cenU  per  pound 
for  middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  loca- 
tion. The  price  support  level  Is  the  same  as 
for  1962.  Thus,  while  adequate  price  pro- 
tection is  available,  many  thousands  of  pro- 
ducers across  the  Belt  have  sustained  at 
least  a  lO-pereent  allotment  reduction. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give  relief 
to  those  producers  who  want  to  grow  more 
cotton  at  about  the  world  price.  The  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd program  would  increase  mill 
consumption  and,  therefore,  aid  the  entire 
cotton  Industry. 


LITERACY  TEST  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  VOTINO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
9,  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  introduced  a  civil 
rights  bin  embodying  several  reoocn- 
mendatioDs  o(  the  admlnistratton. 

One  of  the  sections  of  this  Wll  Is  al- 
most identical  in  Its  provisions  and  even 
in  Its  language  to  S.  666,  a  bill  which  our 
able  colleagxie  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Cooper]  and  I  Introduced  on 
February  4.  1963,  with  26  other  eospon- 
sors. 

This  section  of  the  administration  bin 
provides,  as  does  S.  666.  that  literacy 
tests  must  be  in  writing  and  that  copies 
of  the  tests  shall  be  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant and  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  evi- 
dence in  any  case  where  a  voter  appli- 
cant is  discriminated  against  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  and  ISth  amendments 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  ridr. 
Cooper]  and  I  introduced  this  provision 
in  the  conviction  that  it  provided  a  way 
to  make  sc^d  progress  in  the  field  of  vot- 
ing rights  without  raising  any  valid  con- 
stitutional Issue  and  without  Interfering 
with  the  right  of  the  separate  States  to 
set  voter  qualifications. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart]  and  others  found 
sufficient  merit  in  this  proposal  to  In- 
corporate It  as  part  of  their  own  civil 
rights  package. 

The  administration  bill  links  this  pro- 
posal with  another  provision  which  pro- 
vides that  a  sixth  grade  education  shall 
constitute  proof  of  literacy  ao  far  as 
voter  applicants  are  concemed.  This 
latter  provision,  of  course,  raises  all  of 
the  constitutional  and  States  rights  is- 
sues which  S.  666  sou^t  to  avoid  in  the 
interest  of  bringing  forward  a  proposal 
that  could  pass  the  Congress  and  become 
law. 


The  Wll  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  has  many 
meritorious  provisions  and  I  shall  do  all 
that  I  can  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
for  action.  Past  experience  teaches  us 
that  any  civil  rights  package  as  ambi- 
tious as  the  administration  bill  runs 
grave  danger  of  foundering  on  the  same 
rocks  and  shoals  that  have  sunk  all 
similar  proposals  In  the  past.  There- 
fore, I  shall  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  to  it 
that  the  original  Cooper-Dodd  proposal 
will  have  full  opportunity  for  separate 
consideration  on  its  merits.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  gracious 
chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rrvin ] ,  and  he  hsis  assured 
me  that  S.  666  will  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  his  sut>committee  and  given  a 
full  hearing. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  WARSAW 
GHETTO  UPRISING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April  22 
a  significant  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
Adas  Israel  Congregation  Ssmagogue  in 
Washington.  It  was  the  20th  commem- 
oration of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 

Speakers  on  the  occasion  were  Rabbi 
Stanley  Rabiru>witz,  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Goldberg,  and  my  son. 
Thomas,  who  read  a  statement  in  my 
behalf. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  tran- 
script of  Justice  Goldberg's  eloquent 
statement,  since  he  spoke  without  a  pre- 
pared text,  but  I  do  have  the  other 
statements  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Ricoao  the  introductory  and  dedicatory 
remarks  of  RabM  Rablnowitz  and  my 
own  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

Dbdication 

(By    Rabbi    Stanley   Rablnowitz;    music   by 
Cantor  Bapiiael  Edgar) 

Everr  adult  in  this  sanctuary  tonight  \b 
involved  one  way  or  another  in  the  events 
we  eammemorate  tonight.  For  we  are  part 
of  mankind.  And  every  person  over  3S  in 
the  world  today  can  be  assigned  to  one  of 
three  groupings — those  who  committed; 
those  who  soffered;  and  those  who  failed  to 
prevent  these   desecrations. 

How  does  one  react  to  a  nightmare  so 
horrible  that  fact  is  understatement? 

One  way  Is  to  cry.  But  tears  achieve  noth- 
ing save  the  luxury  of  a  catharsis,  and  soon 
the  spring  of  tears  Is  dry  and  even  the  wake 
of  salt  upon  the  cheek  Is  brushed  away  to 
nothingness. 

Others  who  could  no  longer  cry  expressed 
their  reaction  In  poetry  and  song.  Perhaps 
long  after  all  else  is  forgotten,  the  poetry, 
the  literature,  and  the  music  will  remain 
as  evidence  of  man's  triumph  over  the  beast. 

That  which  we  offer  is  only  the  fleeting 
echo  of  a  refrain  from  the  musical  memorial 
which  the  victims  themselves  composed. 

Much  of  the  music  is  on  a  note  of  utter 
despair.  In  the  nightmare  of  those  days 
there  were  no  blacks  or  whites  •  •  •  there 
was  only  dark  black  and  light  black.  One 
poet  tells  us  that  the  planet  to  sUiking  Into 
a  vast,  black  cloud.  The  sua  no  longer 
ahlnas.  The  flowers  wither  from  lack  ot 
nourishment.  The  wire  fence  blots  out  the 
daylight.     For  us  it  Is  always  night. 


(Cantor  sings  "Bel  Unz  Is  Shtendik 
Fluster.") 

Op  the  earth  there  Is  sUence.  Even  tbe 
song  of  the  lullaby  is  perverted.  For  there 
Is  no  reason  to  recite  a  luBaby  of  gentler 
da3r8 — only  to  twist  them.  A  motter  ptu-o- 
dles  the  familiar  lullabies  of  her  own  child- 
hood. Testerday  they  sang  of  raisins  and 
almonds. 

"Today  there  are  neither  raisins  nor  al- 
monds. Father  has  gone  away — ^maybe  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  May  God  help  him 
and  protect  him.  But  perhaps  It  Is  a  land 
where  he  has  but  to  open  his  eyes  in  the 
morning,  and  behold,  there  will  be  raisins 
and  almonds  in  abundance." 

There  Is  hope  in  this  song — perhaps  father 
has  escaped. 

(Cantor  sings  "Nicht  Keln  Rozinkes,  Nlcht 
Kein  Mandlen.") 

There  is  still  another  way  to  react  to 
tragedy — laugh  in  its  face. 

But  let's  consider  a  child  whose  name  is 
Ylsroelik,  a  waif  of  the  ghetto,  who  knows 
only  one  law.  It  Is  the  law  of  survival  at 
any  cost.  "Life  is  cheap,"  he  says.  "A  life 
for  a  grosh  or  two."  At  least,  so  the  ghetto 
merchant  has  told  him.  Tet  something  of 
human  perception  remains  In  his  conscious- 
ness and  this  only  heightens  the  tragedy, 
for  Tisroelik  has  not  lost  his  sense  of  humor. 

Ylsroelik  looks  at  himself,  wealing  a  coat 
without  a  collar,  underclothing  stolen  from 
many  different  sources,  overshoes  that  fall 
to  his  ankles.  "If  any  person  is  laughing 
around  here."  he  comments.  "It's  me  they're 
laughing  at."  Self-contemptuous  as  he  is, 
Tisroelik  is  still  able  to  laugh.  He  even  Is 
able  to  whiatle,  to  hum  a  tune,  and  this 
is  the  tune  that  he  hums. 

(Cantor  sings  "Ylsroelik.") 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  degradation  of  the 
past  is  the  suggestion  that  the  victims  co- 
operated, perhaps  connived  at  their  own 
destruction.  Those  who  speak  thus  violate 
the  ethical  edict  not  to  Judge  our  fellow 
men  until  we  stand  in  ttketr  place.  Those 
who  think  thus  betray  not  only  gross  in- 
sensibility to  historical  and  psychological 
factors,  but  cast  a  pall  on  the  memaries  of 
the  martyrs  whose  Uvea  we  honor. 

Of  course,  in  crtsla  aome  raiva  will  be- 
have like  beasts,  but  others  will  react  as 
saints.  That's  not  strange.  Man  has  boUi 
potentialities  within  himself.  Which  one  is 
actualized  depends  not  only  upon  inner 
decisions,  but  tipon  conditions  btyoad  the 
self. 

After  all,  man  to  that  being  who  invented 
the  gas  chambers  of  Auschwitz.  However, 
he  is  also  that  being  who  entered  those  gas 
chambers  upright  with  the  Shma  Yisroel  on 
his  lips. 

He  is  also  that  being  who  glared  contemp- 
tuously at  his  oppressors. 

Here  to  the  musical  record  of  one  who  tells 
his  fellows  that  they  will  some  day  see 
Haman  hanged.  He  exhorts  hU  fellows  to 
remember  their  dignity  as  he  tells  them,  "No 
work  they  give  us,  however  onerous,  will  tire 
us.  We  will  not  fall  at  their  feet  from  ex- 
haustion. No  matter  what  they  do  to  us, 
we  will  not  show  any  weakness.  We  wlU  re- 
spond with  strength  \intU  they  drop,  from 
the  exhavistlon  of  excess.  They  will  weaken 
before  we  will."  ThU  man  would  not  bend 
the  knee.  He  refused  to  desecrate  the 
dignity  of  tbe  Jew. 

(Cantor  sings  "Mlnutcn  Pun  Bitochen.") 

We  are  not  assembled  to  give  way  to  im- 
potent rage  nor  to  become  victims  of  despair. 
Our  task  to  not  to  denounce  so  much  as  to 
afllnn.  It  to  not  enough  stmply  to  remember: 
we  must  affirm  our  faith  In  the  future  of  our 
people  and  in  the  future  of  mankind's  free- 
dom. We  miwt  snatch  from  the  gutted  nilns 
of  the  past  that  faith  whidi  rose  up  above 
the  ghetto  walla.  We  must  pick  up  the  mel- 
ody of  the  credo,  "Ani  Ma'amin"  that  was  on 
the  lips  of  the  doomed. 
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<Cantor  alngs  "Anl-Ma'amln.") 

Tboae  wtio  lived  wltb  ttie  beaat  could  not 
keep  silent.  They  could  not  afford  tlie  luzxiry 
of  tears.  They  were  Inspired  to  sine,  and  tbe 
■ong  they  sang  was  one  of  hope.  And  out  of 
their  aspiration  came  fulfllUnent,  so  that  we 
who  live  on  the  sidelines  could  behold  the 
greatest  miracle  of  all — that  of  Am  Tlsrael 
Chal,  the  remnant  of  Israel  continues  to 
live.  Out  of  the  ashes  and  the  embers  of  a 
world  gone  by,  they  were  able  to  sing,  "Do  not 
say  this  is  my  last  road,  nor  that  the  light 
of  heaven  Is  covered  over.  The  day  we  have 
•waited  will  yet  come  and  we  shall  nuurch 
on.  This  is  the  new  day  struggling  to  be 
bom."  We  can  sing  no  lesser  tune — nor  any 
greater  one. 

(Cantor   sings    "The    Song   of    the    Parti- 


X>KDICATION    or  MUCOUAL,   MONDAT,   APBIL  22, 

IMS 
(By  Rabbi  Stanley  Rabinowltz) 

A  few  moments  ago  tbe  curtain  was  re- 
moved from  a  memorial  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  nuurtyred  victims  ot  Nazi 
tyranny.  This  memorial  is  pftrt  of  a  larger 
complex  designated  as  "The  Hall  of  ICemo- 
rles."  On  exhibit  is  a  collection  of  ceremo- 
nial objects  on  loan  from  the  Jewish  Musetun 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  and  an  art  collection  which  Includes 
watM  colon  by  Ifykola  Shramctaenko  and 
lithographs  by  Leonard  Baaklns  and  Ernest 
Freed.  Our  program  will  conclude  with  the 
■*"C<"g  of  our  national  anthem.  The  Star- 
e^Mmgled  Banner.  Upon  conclusion,  you  are 
Invited  to  visit  the  adjoining  building  and  to 
be  among  the  first  to  derive  the  inspiration 
that  we  believe  is  to  be  found  therein. 

In  addition  to  the  pulpit  guests  mentioned 
In  the  dedication  program,  we  are  pleased  to 
have  on  the  pulpit  the  distinguished  sculp- 
tor, Smanuel  llUstein.  who  executed  the 
ICenorah  that  Is  part  o€  the  Memorial. 

And  BCr.  ICykola  Bhramchenko.  a  pious 
Christian,  a  gifted  artist,  and  himself  a 
survlvar  of  the  very  scenes  that  he  has 
metnorlallaed  so  movingly  In  the  water  colors 
now  on  exhibit. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  distinguished  guests 
who  are  part  of  this  program  of  dedication. 
Their  stature  Is  such  that  they  require  no 
Introduction  nor  further  Identlfleatlon. 

implied  m  their  partldpatUm  is  the  reallsa- 
tloii  that  there  is  in  man  the  nobility  that 
•naUes  him  to  rise  above  even  the  evU  ot 
which  he  is  capable.  Let  this  be  the  thou^t. 
not  only  of  invocation,  but  also  of  benedic- 
tion. 

RBMAXXS    or    SXNATOK    THOMAS    J.    DODB 

The  event  which  we  commemorate  tonight 
evokes  in  each  of  us  two  kinds  of  directly 
exposed  emotions.  For  it  is  at  once  a  story 
of  man  at  his  worst  and  man  at  his  best. 
It  iB  a  study  of  man  in  the  bottomless 
depths  of  depravity  and  at  the  measiireless 
heights  of  nobility. 

I  was  once  compelled  to  study  the  War- 
saw ghetto  uprising  in  fUl  of  its  grim  detail 
when  I  was  executive  trial  coimsel  at  the 
Niiremburg  war  crimes  trial. 

Like  all  who  reflect  upon  this  incident,  I 
asked  myself — "How  could  fellow  members 
of  the  family  of  man  become  so  degraded, 
so  brutal,  so  debased,  as  to  fcmnulate  and 
carry  out  the  extermination  of  6  million  men, 
women,  and  children  for  no  reason  other 
than  that  of  their  race?" 

But  in  the  sadness  forced  upon  up  by 
these  reflections  on  human  perversity,  we 
come  upon  the  other  side  of  man's  nature. 
We  see  the  helpless  Jews  In  the  Warsaw 
ghetto,  not  cowering  before  a  fate  so  Inevi- 
table, so  cruel,  so  senseless,  but  rather  form- 
ing to  do  battle  against  impossible  odds. 
We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  loftiness  of  man. 


We  see  that  divine  quality  which  refuses 
to  be  degraded.  We  see  that  eternal  spark 
which  refuses  to  be  snuffed  out.  We  see 
the  real  meaning  of  hunum  dignity,  of  cour- 
age, of  honor. 

As  the  conduct  of  the  Nazis  reveals  to  us 
the  degradation  into  which  hunuoi  nature 
may  fall,  so  the  conduct  of  the  victims  illu- 
mines for  us  the  vast  potential  of  man. 

In  the  story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  up- 
rising we  see  presented  in  its  most  extreme 
and  graphic  form  a  recurring  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

On  one  side  stand  all  the  forces  of  preda- 
tory aggression,  organized  by  perverted 
science  and  motivated  by  hate  and  greed. 
On  the  other  side  stand  the  victims,  fore- 
doomed by  an  evil  force  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly understand  but  determined  to  show 
that  human  life  was  too  significant  to  be 
silently  forfeited  and  debased  without  a 
struggle. 

And  so  for  20  days  in  April  and  ICay  of 
1948,  the  Jews  of  Warsaw  fought  against  the 
greatest  engine  of  destruction  ever  devised, 
fought  against  It  with  revolvers,  knives, 
clubs,  and  stones.  The  result  of  that  strug- 
gle was,  of  course,  inevitable  but  the  making 
of  that  struggle  reveals  something  about  the 
human  race  that  will  be  celebrated  when 
the  story  of  Nazi  atrocity  is  but  a  dim 
memory. 

Ft>r  it  demonstrates  the  qualities  of  nuoi 
which  we  hope  and  believe  will  survive  and 
become  dominant  in  human  conduct;  nobil- 
ity, courage,  and  above  all  the  passion  for 
Justice,  which  Is  the  noblest  of  all  human 
traits  and  the  hope  of  man's  future. 

The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  Is  now  part 
of  tbe  dead  past,  but  the  larger  struggle,  of 
which  it  was  one  incident,  goes  on.  Some- 
times we  become  so  Inunersed  in  the  details 
of  the  cold  war  that  we  forget  what  it  is 
that  we  are  contending  for. 

We  of  the  United  States  have,  in  part 
through  circumstance,  in  part  throiigh  de- 
sign, become  the  principal  champions  of 
the  effort  to  preserve  what  Is  good  In  num. 
Commemorations  such  as  this  remind  us 
with  vivid  force  that  we  are  struggling  for 
that  higher  view  of  man's  purpose  and  man's 
significance  which  motivated  the  Jews  of 
Warsaw  20  years  ago. 

We  pay  tribute  to  them  tonight  and  in  so 
doing  we  draw  strength  and  Inspiration  for 
the  continuing  struggle  which  m\ist  be  car- 
ried on  until  the  temple  of  man's  honor  and 
man's  freedom  \b  forever  sectire. 


OREGON   STATE   LEOISLATIVE   ME- 
MORIAL ON  TUALATIN  PROJECT 

Mrs.  NEUBERQER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  myself,  I  submit  House  Joint  Me- 
morial No.  9  adopted  at  the.^2d  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  8tate\rf  Oregon. 
Hie  memorial  emphasizes  the^esirabil- 
ity  of  early  action  on  the  prqposal  for 
establishing  the  Tualatin  Valle^  irriga- 
tion project  in  the  State  of  OregOn. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  memorial  and  the  certificate  of 
transmittal  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  the  certificate,  and  the  me- 
morial were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoio.  as  follows  : 

Salkm,  Okxo.,  April  9.  1983. 
Hon.  ICattkixx  B.  NxTrBBUna. 
V.S.  Senate,  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DBAS  SxNATOB  NxoBsaaoi:  As  directed  by 
the  62d  Legislative  Assembly  at  Oregon,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  House 


Joint  iletnorial  No.  0,  relating  to  the  Tuala- 
tin Valley  irrigation  project. 
Respectfully. 

HowKLL  Apflino.  Jr., 

Secretary  o/  State. 

CumncATz 

Stats  or  Obxoon. 
Omcz  OF  THz  SzcaxTAST  or  Statc. 

I,  Howard  Appling,  Jr.,  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  custodian  of 
the  seal  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  attached  Is  a  true  and  complete  copy  oC 
House  Joint  Memorial  9  adopted  by  tbe 
52d  Legislative  Assembly  of  Oregon,  1063, 
now  in  session;  said  memorial  being  filed  In 
my  office  on  April  8,  1963. 

I  further  certify  that  the  signatures  afllxed 
to  the  subject  memorial  are  those  of  the  duly 
elected  officers  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  this  Sfld  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Oregon. 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereiuito  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  hereto  the  seal  of  the 
State  of  Oregon:  done  at  the  capital  at  Salem, 
Oreg.,  thU  9th  day  of  AprU,  AX).,  1963. 
Howzu.  AmoMO,  Jr., 

(szal)  Secretary  of  State. 

Ensoixb)  Honss  Joint  Msmosial  B 

(Introduced     by     Representatives     ICoaaer, 
Atlyeh.  Jones,  and  Senators  Hare,  Ireland) 

To  His  Excellency,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives o/  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  sad  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In  legisla- 
tive session  assembled,  most  rem>ectfully  rep- 
reeent  as  foUows: 

Whereas  the  feasibility  report  for  the 
Tualatin  VaUey  (Scoggins)  Irrigation  proj- 
ect has  been  completed  and  published;  and 

Whereas  that  report  is  now  In  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation awaiting  approval;  and 

Whereas  voters  of  Washington  County 
have  approved  formation  of  the  Tualatin 
Valley  Irrigation  District,  which  district  con- 
tains more  than  the  17,000  irrigable  acres  re- 
quired for  the  feasibility  of  the  project;  and 

Whereas  the  Tualatin  project  Irvolves  a 
supply  of  water  for  mvmicipal  and  industrial 
use,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  and  water 
quality  control,  all  of  which  uses  are  vital 
to  the  area  served;  and 

Whereas  an  Oregon  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision has  decreed  a  priority  of  natural  stream 
flow  to  users  outside  the  Tualatin  River 
drainage  area;  and 

Whereas  that  court  decision  deprives  the 
present  users  of  the  natural  stream  ilow  of 
the  Tualatin  River  and  its  tributaries  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  approximately  26.000  acres  and  also 
limits  the  water  supplies  for  municipal  and 
industrial  users;  and 

Whereas  the  Tualatin  project,  as  proposed, 
represents  a  multipurpose  project  which 
fulfills  the  principles  of  maximum  water  re- 
source development:    and 

Whereas  local  organizations  Interested  In 
the  water  quality  control,  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation  have  approved  the  project; 
and 

Whereas,  because  of  water  shortages,  the 
cities  of  Forest  Grove  and  Hlllsboro  and  the 
Lake  Oswego  Corp.  are  vitally  interested  In 
obtaining  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
from  the  project:  and 

Whereas  Soogglns  Reservoir,  which  would 
be  created  by  the  project,  rates  high  in  the 
recreational  long-term  plans  of  the  metro- 
politan planning  ooounisslon  as  reported  to 
the  city  councU  of  the  city  of  Portland  and 
the  county  commissioners  of  Multnomah, 
Washington  and  Clackiunas  Cotmtles:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 
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jiMobml  by  <fc«  Veffistmtiva  AmemMy  of 
the  Stmt*  of  Ore^om: 

1.  We  urge  tbe  expeditious  jmtmtta^ 
through  the  Pectaral  •tftmeUm  mmtmtmM  of 
the  review  of  the  Tualatin  Talley  irrigation 
project  plan  required  preliminary  to  Its  ^- 
proval  by  the  Secretary  of  tlM  Interior  and 
the  authorization  of  the  project  by  tbe  Con- 
iress  of  tbe  United  Btatss.  and  we  further 
urge  that  approval  and  autborlaatkm. 

a.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  mentorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  congressional  delegation. 
Adopted  by  boxise  March  13,  196S. 

CzdL  L.  Kdwasos. 
Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Claunci  Baston. 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  AprU  2,  1963. 

Bkn  Musa, 

Fretident  of  Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  BCr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
April  36, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  25  (legislative  day  of  April 
24), 1963: 

Atomic  Kncbot  Cokmbbsiom 

Glenn  T.  Bsaborg,  of  Oattfomla,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Kueigji  Conunlsskm 
for  a  term  of  6  years  expiring  June  80,  1968. 
( Reappointment. ) 


Natiomai.   UkBoa   BOJiTiOHs    Boaaa 
Arnold  Ontean.  ot  kCarjrland.  to  be  Omi- 
eral  Counsel  ot  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board   for  a  term  of  4   years,  vice   Stiuu^ 
Rothman. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confhined  by 
the  Senate  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
April  24),  1963: 

COMICTTMICATIONS    SATSLXrrX    COKP. 

The  followlng-named  persons  to  the  offices 
Indicated,  to  which  oillces  they  were  ap- 
pointed dxirlng  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate: 

To  be  incorporators  of  the  Communications 
SateUUe  Corp, 

Kdgar  M.  Kaiser,  of  California. 

David  M.  Kennedy,  of  lUinoU. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  of  New  Tort. 

Bruce  O.  Sundlun,  of  Rhode  Island. 

A.  Byrne  Lltschgl,  of  Florida. 

BcardBley  Oraham,  of  Kentucky. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  of  Michigan 

Sam  Harris,  of  New  York. 

George  Peldnum,  of  New  York. 

Leonard  Marks,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  T.  Connor,  of  New  Jersey. 

George  L.  Kllllon,  of  California. 

Leo  D.  Welch,  of  Nev  York. 

Joseph  V.  Charyk,  of  Calttomla 

Cxvn.  SmvicB  Comnasioir 
L.  J.  Andolsek,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a  Ctvll 
Scrviee  OommlsslaBcr  for  the  term  eg  6 
expiring  March  1. 1960. 


Charles  B.  PtUton.  at 
district  judge  for  tbe  south( 
Florida. 

Pi 


to  be  U.S. 
tftstrtet  of 


ALABAMA 

Liberty  B.  Todd,  Attana. 
Srste  F.  Paloier,  BUiBlngiiam. 
U»  L.  Oolgrove.  BoUgM. 
Ersklne  W.  Bonds.  Docena. 
Wlllisn  H.  McCarty.  Moulton. 
Thomas  P.  Weeks,  Moundville. 

ALASKA 

Marshall  C.  Hlgglnbotham,  Anlak. 
J.  Raymond  Roady,  KeteMkan. 
Mildred  J.  Sanford.  Tok. 

saxAMSAa 

Bliot  T.  Both.  Aridnda. 

James  O.  Barney,  Bvertoa. 

Kathryn  R.  Richards,  OamaUel. 

Marine  R.  Firtmondson,  Gentry. 

Leslie  H.  Johnson,  Backett. 

Herbert  Miller,  Jr.,  Unction  City. 

Roy  L.  Sharpe.  Little  Rock. 

Milton  M.  Hemingway,  McOehee. 

Alpta  Herron.  Mayflower. 

Marvm  J.  Wllber,  MaysvUto. 

Arnold  B.  Sikaa.  North  Uttlc  Bock. 

Joe  D.  Taylor,  Plainview. 

John  A.  Graves,  Slloam  Springs. 

James  E.  Landes,  Stamps. 

Erwln  B.  Medart,  West  Pork. 

COLOKADO 

Harley  O.  MuIUns,  Aiut>ra. 
WUllam  J.  Smith,  Craig. 
Claude  T.  OcU.  GIU. 
Phyllis  M.  Jenkins,  Oilman. 
Fredda  H.  Mlzner.  Pine. 
Vernon  L.  Morris,  Ramah. 

CONN«CnCUT 

Warren  A.  Holbrook,  Amston. 
PhUlp  V.  Bokoea.  Brlstoi. 
Buth  C.  Boracchi,  Columbia. 
Charles  N.  Doanc,  Jr.,  BaseK. 
Arline  M.  Fife,  FaUs  Village. 
B.  Woodruff  Clark,  Litchfield. 
John  H.  Murphy,  New  Canaan. 
Eugene   D.   Lynch,   New  Milford. 
Donald  T.  Hogan.  nymonth. 
Stanley  L.  Zaprsalka.  Seymour. 
Carl  J.  Gnladek.  Soutbport. 
Merle  E.  Phelps,  Staflordvllle. 
Matthew  J.  Monahan,  Thomaston. 
Louis  P.  Gage.  Washington  Depot. 
John  J.  Slattery,  Waterbtiry. 


Charles  K.  Garrett,  Alley. 
Fred  A.  Klmler,  Damasctis. 
Clifton  H.  Conner,  Gainesville. 
Newt  S.  Hinton.  Poterdale. 
C.  Wayne  Shannon,  Preston. 
RoihweU  A.  MeCaskiU,  ^>arta. 

IBABO 

Don  C.  Chrystal,  Bovill. 
Oscar  H.  Egbert,  Heyburn. 
Rimer  M.  Fctoer,  Paul. 

n.Lnfoi8 

Rudolph  E.  Beranek.  Berwyn. 

INDIANA 

Andrew  E.  Street,  Crane. 
Charles  R.  Forgey,  Freetown. 
George  R.  Bills,  Lewisvllle. 

KENTtJCKT 

Henry  M.  Fannin.  EzeL 
Joseph  L.  Thomas,  Glendale. 
Bremer  Ehrler.  Louisville. 
Edward  A.  Bunyan,  Marlon. 
James  E.  Morris.  Neon. 
James  H.  Hicks,  New  Haven. 
Chaiies  M.  Crawford,  Olive  HUL 
James  C.  Tracy,  Smlthland. 
Mary  B.  McCormack,  Sparta. 


WiUiam  E.  Comar, : 

Sidney  W.  Beasay. 

Samuel  A.  Saundc 

Krvln  D.  McdortBy. . 

ErmaM.  Small.] 

Lorraine  J.  Bragdon.  Sorth  Vassalboroi. 

Keith  G.  Robinson.  Peaalxoke. 

Edward  E.  Scribner,  <Hrattim 

Lloyd  E.  Beckett,  Tbooiaatcm. 

MASTLAin* 

Eugene  O.  Bujac.  Bowie. 
Richard  H.  Bates.  BranchvlUe. 
Ora  H.  King.  Clarksburg. 
Joseph  E.  Kenney,  Frostburg. 
Virginia  M.  Ooode,  Marbury. 
Henry  J.  Mundell,  North  Beach. 
W.  Conway  Beall,  Upper  Marlboro. 
M.  Illene  Trotter,  Waldorf. 

MosrruTA 

L.  Preston  Blakeley,  Absarokee. 
Jean  M.  Hanson,  Slmms. 
George  A.  Hendamo,  Wsst  Glacier. 
Lois  M.  Walker,  Wolf  ( 


Donald  F.  Carey,  Bancroft. 
Blaine  T.  Larsen,  Beaver  Crossing. 
Wilfred  L.  KoElsek,  Bruno. 
Norman  I.  Anderson.  Concord. 
Carl  C.  Larson,  Edgar. 
Elgar  R.  Dempcy.  Bustis. 
Mary  E.  Hartigan,  Tt>iwT> 
Frederick  G.  King.  Lyndk. 
W.  Edward  Chambadatn.  Bushville. 

VTW  MAMPSHBB 

Ernest  F.  Rossi,  jr..  KUXonL 
Martin  J.  Keenan,  Jr..  Peterborough. 


Joseph  J.  Stahley, 


Brunswick. 


NTW  TOBX 

Erma  B.  Tenney,  Alexandar 

John  P.  Frey,  Atlantle  ] 

John  J.  Biondoimo,  Ave 

Daniel  F.  Mulvana,  Bombay. 

Edward  K.  Sutryk,  Bradford. 

Michael  Pokltko.  Burt. 

Richard  J.  Lobdell.  Canton. 

John  M.  Edwards,  Chester. 

Alan  B.  Mann.  CobleakllL 

Henrietta  B.  VanDerheyden,  Coeymana. 

Marcella  J.  Lee,  Crown  Point. 

James  A.  Mulhotland,  Detanar. 

Thomas  J.  Dolan,  Dover  Plains. 

John  J.  Frazer,  Earl  ton. 

Christene  S.  Myers.  Bldred. 

Marie  L.  Murray,  Ellington. 

Mae  S.  Cohen,  Fallsburgh. 

Marie  M.  Olds,  FreeviUe. 

George  L.  Nelson,  Olen  Head. 

Helen  S.  Victor,  Grand  Gorge. 

John  W.  Carroll.  Jr.,  Great  Neck. 

William  E.  Vaughn,  Oreenvllle. 

Raymond  E.  Skinner,  Greenwood  Laka. 

Rodney  N.  Lockwood,  Hinsdale. 

Jean  T.  Klemann,  Honeoye. 

Clarmarle  S.  Kenerson,  Jacksonville. 

Raymond  W.  Gould.  Jamestown. 

Lawrence  J.  Daley,  Kanona. 

Hugh  E.  Blrdslow,  Lacona. 

George  L.  Longyear,  La  Fayette. 

Alton  E.  Briscoe,  Laurens. 

Jean  V.  McQueen,  Little  Genesee. 

John  W.  McCormlck,  Maine. 

Gerard  B.  T.  O'Orady,  Malveme. 

Guy  B.  Hobbs,  Jr..  Manllm. 

Ruby  L.  Folds.  Maple  View.  ' 

Floyd  A.  Jones,  Marathon. 

Joan  C.  Jendral.  Mastic  Beach. 

Mary  V.  Qulgley,  Mottvllle. 

Benjamin  N.  Ketcham,  MonntalnviUe. 

Dominic  A.  Amuso,  Mount  Klsco. 

Donald  E.  Van  Vllet,  Klvervtlle. 

Arthur  C.  Jaeobia,  Old  Chatham. 

Shirley  A  McNally,  Olmstedville. 

Mary  A.  Jones,  Oyster  Bay. 

Joseph  J.  Farrell,  Paul  Smiths. 
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Natlum  R.  Walker,  Phelps. 
George  R.  Low,  Pine  Buah. 
Joseph  Esplnar,  PUttekUl. 
Karl  E.  Putnam.  PrattBtnuK. 
Ella  N.  DeLalre.  Prospect. 
Michael  L.  Odak.  Red  Hook. 
Donald  M.  Slocum.  Richfield  Springs. 
Raymond  R.  ICacDonald,  Rock  Tavern. 
Walter  F.  Schlenar,  Sardinia. 
Helen  H.  Klrker,  Seneca  Caatle. 
Victor  W.  Humel.  Shirley. 
Margaret  B.  Belmont,  Sidney  Center. 
Maurle  O.  Flanlgan,  Sllngerlands. 
Frank  H.  Doyle,  Jr..  Stuyvesant. 
Edna  K.  Baldassare.  Tomklns  Cove. 
Arthur  H.  WlthaU.  Ulster  Park. 
Robert  A.  Nussbaum,  West  Hurley. 
Michael  J.  Taylor,  Whitney  Point. 
Irene  I.  Carson.  Tork. 

NO«TH    DAKOTA 

Richard  D.  Grieve,  Buffalo. 
Chester  C.  Cowee,  Crosby. 
Margaret  L.  Keenan,  Portal. 

OKLAHOMA 

Earl  A.  Moore,  Boley. 
William  R.  Kilgore.  Sr.,  Idabel. 
Touvon  W.  Martin.  McAlester. 
Ouy  E.  Warren.  Norman. 
Paul  D.  Sockey,  Red  Oak. 
Eura  V.  Purr.  Stringtown. 
Buster  T.  Robb,  Sulphur. 

PKKN8TI.VANIA 

Donald  M.  Crouch.  Butler. 
Carolyn  F.  Singley,  Caahtown. 
Robert  K.  Dibble,  Cedars. 
Daniel  J.  Olldea.  Coaldale. 
Edward  P.  O'Connell,  Eagleville. 
Shirley  O.  Marmer.  Frederick. 
John  H.  Reynolds,  Grove  City. 
Oscar  W.  Laucks,  Htmunelfitown. 
A.  Thomas  Carty,  Lafayette  Hill. 
Michael  J.  Clark,  Lansdowne. 
W.  Deen  Lauver.  McAIisterville. 
Thomas  P.  Doyle.  Marlon  Center. 
Roy  C.  Brey.  Red  Hill. 
Russell  O.  Kratzer,  Richfield. 
Barbra  M.  Wlsalnger,  Salix. 
Dean  A.  Rlsch,  Sarver. 
Joeeph  Kosik.  Townville. 
George  W.  Nase.  Tylersport. 
James  F.  Acker,  Venango. 
Thomas  W.  Mclntyre.  West  Chester. 

aaooK  JSLAm 
Pasquale  D.  Frlsella.  Wakefield. 
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R.  Frank  Cunningham.  Obion. 
John  L.  Norrls.  Jr.,  Tlptonvllle. 


Graham  M.  Phillips.  Cranfllls  Gap. 
Alma  J.  Littleton.  Dryden. 
Mary  N.  Barger.  Goree. 
Gilma  C.  Jones,  Oraford. 
James  H.  Jones.  Jarrell. 
Junius  P.  Ray.  Llano. 
Maurice  P.  Long,  Mount  Vernon. 
Harold  I.  Line,  01X)nnell. 
Charlene  Westbrook.  Talco. 

CTAH 

Don  A.  Mayhew.  Duchesne. 
Bryce  R.  Jensen,  Roy. 

WASBIMOTON 

Lila  E.  CahiU,  Kittitas. 
Jean  M.  Olson,  Manchester. 
Dorothy  EL  BJomsgaard,  Rosburg. 
Donald  F.  McLennan,  Sedro  Woolley. 

WISCONSIK 

Clarence  O.  Buss.  Behnont. 
John  W.  Crimi,  Brookfleld. 
Max  H.  Bergen,  Chetek. 
Daniel  A.  Wlrkus.  Edgar. 
Keith  E.  Anderson.  Eleva. 
Gordon  H.  Mollers.  Olenwood  City. 
Raymond  A.  Austad,  Hawkins. 
Charles  F.  Held.  Jackson. 
Cleo  N.  DeLaiua.  Menomonee  Vtollc. 
Irene  L.  Genisot,  Montreal. 


Charles  M.  Bruner,  PrenUcc. 
Donald  C.  Tuttle,  Suamlco. 
George  P.  Orabaree.  Union  Grove. 
Frederick  W.  Pagel.  Watertown. 
John  P.  Graham.  Whitewater. 
Elmer  P.  Crowell,  Wittenberg. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday,  April  25, 1963 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Jack  D.  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Sylvania,  6a.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  great  and  eternal  God,  we  give 
Thee  thanks  for  all  that  Thou  has  pro- 
vided for  us  in  this  great  and  abundant 
America  of  ours.  Above  all  we  thank 
Thee  for  consecrated  leadership,  for  the 
pride  and  interest  and  endurance  of  men 
and  women  who  give  of  the  best  that  life 
has  to  offer  that  our  coimtry  may  not 
just  survive  but  that  it  may  grow  in 
grace,  and  peace,  and  wisdom.  Ood  give 
us  great  consecrated  courage  and  give  us 
convictions  to  go  with  that  courage  that 
we  may  put  it  to  practice  for  the  use  of 
all  mankind. 

We  pray  in  CThrlst's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

8.960.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  holding 
terms  of  the  United  States  District  Coxirt  for 
the  District  of  Vermont  at  Montpeller  and 
St.  Johnsbury;  and 

8.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  20-26,  1963,  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week. 


LABOR.  HEALTH.   EDUCATION.   AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS.  1964 

Mr.  POOARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  privileged  report 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD  reserved  all  points  of  order 
on  the  biU. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign^ommerce  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar> 
kanaas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  25] 

Ashley  Ooodllnc  Rich 

Betta  Healey  Rivers,  Alaaka 

Broomfleld  Hubert  Booacvelt 

BroyhlU,  N.C.      HenderBon  Shelley 

Burton  Karth  Staebler 

Cameron  Lennon  Tuten 

CeUer  Lipscomb  Walter 

Curtis  Maedonald  Wataon 

Davla.  Oa.  MlUer,  Calif.  White 

Dlcgs  Pepper  WldnaU 

Fisher  PoveU  Wlnstead 

Forrester  Rains 

Glenn  Relfel 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  AIRCRAFT,  MISSILES,  AND 
NAVAL    VESSEI^ 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  2440)  to 
authorize  apprtn^riations  during  fiscal 
year  1964  for  procurement,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  all  of  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  for  a  conference  with 
the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Vin- 
son. RivrRS  of  South  Carolina,  Philbin. 
Hebert,  Arends,  Gavin,  and  Norblao. 


PERMISSION  TO  COMMITTEES  TO 
SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Panama  Canal  may  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  this 
afternoon. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  320  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Rtaolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
4997)  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ELUOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  of  that  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  and  p>end- 
Ing  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  this  House  has  had  under  considera- 
tion House  Resolution  320.  That  reso- 
lution, if  adopted,  will  make  In  order 
the  consideration  by  this  House  of  HJl. 
4997,  a  bill  authored  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaceI.  which  is  de- 
signed to  extend  the  feed  grain  bill. 
The  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  known  as 
the  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963. 

The  rule.  House  Resolution  320,  pro- 
vides that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  4997).  the  House  may  use  3 
hours  in  general  debate.  The  time  shall 
be  equally  divided  and  It  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  After  general  debate, 
the  bin  will  be  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  5-mlnute  rule. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of 
presenting  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  the  rule  on  this  bill.  I  was 
bom  and  raised  on  a  farm,  and  have 
myself  been  engaged  In  farming,  more 
or  less,  all  my  life.  My  State  o^  Alabama 
continues  to  be,  by  and  large,  an  agri- 
cultural Stete.  Its  agricultural  interests 
are  diverse  within  the  State,  ranging 
from  the  peanut  area  of  southeast  Ala- 


bama to  the  cotton  area  of  Sand  Moun- 
tain, and  to  the  broiler  area  which 
stretches  all  across  north  Alabama.  The 
rich  lands  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  con- 
tinue to  give  forth  a  great  harvest.  The 
beef  farms  of  Alabama's  black  belt  are 
now  among  the  finest  in  the  Nation. 
Our  farmers  have  very  greatly  improved 
their  ability  to  grow  com  and  feed  grains 
in  the  last  25  years.  In  dairying,  Ala- 
bama has  very  substantial  interests. 

The  average  Alabama  farmer  is  a  man 
whose  philosophy  and  expression  have 
been  tempered  by  hard  work,  an  un- 
derstanding of  and  appreciation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  tuid  an  abiding  faith  in 
man's  movement  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  goodness. 

As  I  understand  the  Alabama  farmer, 
he  has  his  own  immediate  agricultural 
interests  which  have  to  do  with  his  own 
economic  well-being,  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  has  an  understanding  and  an 
appreciation  for  the  overall  needs  of 
America's  agriculture.  He  realizes  that 
if  agriculture  is  strong  m  the  Southeast 
that  it  must  be  strong  in  the  Midwest. 
If  agriculture  is  strong  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  it  must  be  strong  in  other  parts 
of  our  Nation. 

Now.  the  purpose  of  the  bill  which  the 
rule  before  us  seeks  to  make  in  order  for 
immediate  consideration  is  a  bill  whose 
purp>oses  are  fourfold.  First,  those  who 
have  studied  it  believe  that  it  will  raise 
farm  income;  second,  those  who  have 
worked  on  this  bill  firmly  allege  and  be- 
lieve that  it  will  lower  the  surplus  stocks 
of  feed  grains;  third,  it  is  believed  that 
the  passage  of  the  bill  will  save  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money;  and 
fourth,  it  will  give  the  feed  and  grain 
producer  more  flexibility  in  the  opera- 
tion and  the  management  of  his  own 
farm,  which  is  a  goal  always  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Since  this  feed  grain  program  com- 
plements and  works  alongside  and  with 
the  wheat  program  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year,  prompt  action  on  this 
feed  grain  measure  is  urgently  needed 
in  order  for  wheat  producers  to  be  in  a 
position  to  make  the  best  decision  in  the 
1964  wheat  referendum  to  be  held  next 
month,  on  May  21. 

In  summary,  the  bill,  H.R.  4997.  pro- 
vides for  a  voluntary  feed  grain  program 
for  feed  grain  crops  to  be  produced  in 
1964  and  1965.  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the 
total  supply  of  feed  grains  is  likely  to  be 
excessive,  he  would  be  required  to  de- 
velop an  acreage  diversion  program. 

Price  supports  for  com,  if  a  feed  grain 
acreage  diversion  program  is  in  effect, 
would  be  between  65  percent  and '90  per- 
cent of  parity  to  those  producers  who 
participate  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program. 

Price  support  for  other  feed  grains 
would  be  comparable  to  that  for  com; 
a  portion  of  the  price  support  would 
be  made  in  the  form  of  a  payment  in 
kind.  The  amount  of  the  payment  in 
kind  would  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  assure  that  the 
benefits  of  the  price  support  and  diver- 
sion program  would  benefit  all  cooperat- 
ing producers. 

If  no  acreage  diversion  program  is  In 
effect,  the  price  support  would  be  at  the 


level  authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1M2.  but  might  be  re- 
stricted to  those  producers  who  do  not 
exceed  the  feed  grain  basis  established 
for  the  farm. 

Land  diversion  payments-in-kind  for 
1964  and  1965  are  authorised  at  levels 
not  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  the  sup- 
port price,  including  tliat  portion  of  the 
support  price-in-klnd  which  is  actually 
paid  in  kind,  and  It  relates  to  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  diverted. 

The  base  acreage  used  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  land  to  be  diverted 
would  conUnue  to  be  1959  and  1960 
average  adjusted  acreage.  However,  the 
average  acreage  of  wheat  for  1959,  1960. 
and  1961  produced  under  the  feed  wheat 
exemption,  which  is  under  section  335(f) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  in  excess  of  the  small 
farm  wheat  basis  established  for  the 
farm  would  be  included  in  the  feed 
grain  base  under  this  bill. 

A  new  feature  of  the  bill  is  a  provision 
to  reserve  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
estimated  State  feed  base  for  apportion- 
ment to  farms  on  which  there  were  no 
acreages  devoted  to  feed  grains  during 
1959  and  1960.  with  specific  guidelines 
for  apportioning  the  reserve  to  such 
farms.  Farms  that  receive  bases  under 
the  provision  would  not  be  eligible  for 
land  payments  in  the  first  year.  Farms 
that  receive  bases  under  the  provision 
would  not  be  eligible  for  land  diversion 
payments  in  the  first  year. 

The  adjusted  yield  used  to  determine 
the  normal  production  for  price  support 
payments  and  land  diversion  payments 
for  the  1984  crop  would  be  based  on  the 
1959-62  average  yield,  and  for  the  1965 
crop  the  1959-63  average  yield.  For 
farmers  who  prove  their  actual  acreage 
and  yields,  such  proven  acreage  and 
yields  shall  be  used  in  making  the  de- 
terminations. 

The  acreage  to  be  diverted  would  be 
determined  as  that  necessary  to  achieve 
the  acreage  goal,  but  could  not  exceed 
the  larger  of  50  percent  of  the  base,  or 
25  acres. 

Payment-in-klnd  involved  in  the  price 
support  and  acreage  diversion  program 
would  be  in  the  form  of  negotiable  cer- 
tificates with  CCC  authorized  to  redeem 
such  certificates  for  feed  grains  valued 
at  not  less  than  the  current  support 
price  less  that  part  of  the  support  price 
made  available  through  payments-in- 
kind,  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

The  term  "feed  grains"  under  the  bill 
means  com.  grain  sorghums,  and  barley. 
The  term  "feed  grains"  also  includes  oats 
and  rye  if  the  producers  on  a  wheat  farm 
so  request,  in  which  case  the  diversion 
program  shall  be  applicable  to  oats  and 
rye  and  the  producers  could,  if  they  de- 
sired, utilize  such  acreages  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  acreage  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wheat  considered  as  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  feed  grains 
pursuant  to  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  However,  per- 
mitted acreages  of  oats  and  rye  under 
the  diversion  program  may  not  be 
planted  to  com.  grain  sorghums,  and 
barley. 

While  I  recognize  that  there  are  many 
critics  of  the  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
grams of  the  last  3  years,  yet  the  results 
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of  those  programs  speak  voy  elo<2uentl7 
for  themsetres.  In  1961,  prior  to  the 
impttct  of  the  first  feed  grsln  program, 
stocks  of  an  feed  grains  were  at  a  record 

3.2  billion  bushels.  This  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  stocks  win  be  down  to  about 

2.3  binion  bushels.  And,  It  Is  firmly  be- 
lieved that  by  the  end  of  tte  1903-64 
marketing  year,  feed  grain  stocks  will 
approach  the  reserve  quantities  which 
are  deemed  necessary  to  meet  possible 
emergencies. 

We  an  know  that  farm  income  in  this 
country  was  up  $1.2  bilUon  ta  1962  over 
1980.  Personally.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
enough  of  an  increase  but  certainly  It  Is 
a  marked  Improvement.  In  addition, 
through  June  30  this  year,  the  cumula- 
tive savings  to  taxpayers  In  carrying 
charges  alone  on  feed  grains  and  wheat 
from  the  1961  level  win  amoimt  to  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  Even- 
tual savings  from  the  1961.  1962,  and 
1963  feed  grain  programs  alone  will 
amount  to  somewhere  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  bniion  and  a  quarter  doUars. 
We  aU  know  that  throughout  this  pe- 
riod, consvimer  costs  have  remained  very 
stable  and  In  relation  to  income  have 
actually  declined.  These  reductions  in 
stocks  of  feed  grains  and  reductions  in 
carrying  charges  have  been  accomplished 
without  damage  to  our  free  market 
structm-e  and  without  depressing  prices. 
Two  years  ago  the  market  price  of  com 
in  Chicago  was  $1.11  a  bushel:  today 
the  farmer  can  sen  grain  on  the  Chicago 
market  for  $1.20  a  biisheL 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
rule  should  be  adc^^ted.  At  the  proper 
time,  I  win  move  the  previous  question 
on  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
SMrae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  so  weU  explained,  this  rule 
does  make  in  order  under  3  hours  of 
general  debate  the  so-caHed  feed  grain 
bm.  HJl.  4997.  a  bin  caned  the  Peed 
Grain  Act  of  1963,  which  would  fix  a 
program  for  the  production  of  feed  grains 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1964. 

The  first  question  that  logically  pops 
into  the  mind  of  the  average  Congress- 
man who  reads  this  measxnre  Is  "Why  an 
the  hurry?-  Why  rush  to  get  this  leg- 
islation through  to  take  care  of  feed 
grain  production  on  the  farms  of  Amer- 
ica, not  In  this  calendar  year,  but  in  the 
calendar  year  of  1964.  when  in  most  in- 
stances, m  sections  of  the  coimtry,  com 
and  seed  for  the  1963  crop,  to  be  har- 
vested in  September  or  October  or  even 
as  late  as  November,  has  not  yet  even 
been  planted?  But  from  here  we  are  be- 
ing caUed  upon  to  enact  a  bin  for  1964,  a 
crop  year  that  is  stIU  over  a  year  away. 

I  wonder  why  the  hurry?  I  wonder 
why  the  necessity  of  moving  so  quickly? 
Can  It  be  that  someone  would  like  to 
rush  this  legislation  through  before  the 
famous  or  infamous  referendum  on  the 
administration's  proposed  wheat  pro- 
gram can  be  held  across^the  Nation  on 
May  21.  so  American  farmers  partici- 
pating therein  win  have  no  opportunity 
to  know  sometliing  about  what  wheat 
production  or  the  wheat  program  may 
or  may  not  be  before  they  are  asked  to 


pass  upon  a  sman  feed  program  such 
as  this? 

Perhaps,  that  Is  the  real  reason  why 
we  have  this  measure  before  us  today. 

I  would  like  to  tell  my  farmer  friends, 
as  one  who  operates  a  couple  of  fairly 
good  farms  out  in  Ohio,  so  I  know  some- 
thing about  agriculture  from  personal 
experience,  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress of  some  25  years'  experience,  as  well 
as  a  puWlsher  of  rural  newspapers,  as 
to  the  serious  effect  these  various  farm 
programs  have  had  on  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  and  on  our  agriculture  gen- 
eraUy  throughout  the  years.  While  the 
program  described  in  HM.  4997  will  be 
called  a  volunteer  program,  as  there  is 
no  direct  actual  compulsion  In  the  bill, 
there  Is  all  through  this  bill  well  dls- 
gtrtsed,  weU  covered,  provisions  that  say 
to  the  average  farmer.  "WeH.  If  you  are 
smart  you  win  sign  up  and  Join  this  pro- 
gram or  you  will  not  get  the  benefits,  you 
win  not  get  the  promised  'goodies'  we 
hold  out  for  you,  in  the  provisions  of  this 
bin." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  foHowed  through 
Congress  many  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment bUls  that  have  been  cleared 
by  this  body  in  the  past  and  some  of 
them  have  been  "doosies"  as  to  the 
methods  used,  and  some  of  them  have 
t)een  most  pe<niliar,  but  in  this  blU  we 
wotild  give  more  power,  more  authority, 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  than  in 
any  piece  of  legislation  that  has  ever 
been  enacted  In  the  past.  You  give  this 
man.  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricTilture,  who  as  far  as  I  know  never 
spent  a  day  of  his  life  on  a  farm,  the 
power  to  make  all  sorts  of  decisions,  and 
to  do  an  sorts  of  things  not  only  for, 
but  to.  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  and 
the  Congress  as  well.  We  wUl  not  only 
be  delegating  our  authority  as  Members 
of  Congress,  as  the  legislators  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  to  the  Secretary  of 
AgriculttU'e,  but  we  win  also  be  abdicat- 
ing our  own  powers,  our  own  responsl- 
bUltles.  our  own  rights,  and  our  own 
prlvUeges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  of  this 
House  would  just  take  the  time  to  read 
this  bill,  and  it  is  not  a  long  bUl,  it  has 
just  3  lines  over  11  pages,  they  wiU  find 
that  in  almost  every  sentence,  or  every 
paragraph,  at  least,  more  and  more 
power,  more  and  more  authority,  and 
more  and  more  discretion  is  placed  In  the 
hands  or  in  the  mind — whatever  you 
want  to  can  it — of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  marked  a  few 
places  in  this  bilL  On  page  2.  up  In  the 
first  line,  there  Is  language  dealing  with 
parity  prices  and  there  are  also  the  words 
"as  the  Secretary  determines."  An 
through  the  biU  everything  is  to  be  "as 
the  Secretary  determines"  or  "in  his  dis- 
cretion decides  it  should  be,"  not  as  the 
Congress  decides  it  should  be,  not  as  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation  who  may  join  this 
program  decide  it  should  be,  or  the  par- 
ticipants in  it,  not  how  anyone  else  de- 
cides, but  just  one  man  and  his  minions 
that  work  under  him.  may  decide. 

We  can  go  on  down  the  bill,  if  you 
please,  for  I  know  I  have  missed  several. 

It  is  an  interesting  experiment  just  to 
read  this  blU  over  even  once.    If  you  do. 


I  bellev«  srou  win  come  to  tbt  oonclusion 
I  am  right  as  to  the  unutual  deleffatlaB 
of  power  and  authority  this  House  is  be- 
ing asked  to  confer  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Blr.  Freeman. 

On  page  3.  line  13,  which  has  to  do 
with  how  the  producer  shaU  participate 
in  the  diversion  program,  the  language 
reads,  "to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

Maybe  you  can  pfu-ticipate  and  maybe 
you  cannot.  That  is  up  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Take  the  biU  and  go  through  it. 
line  by  line.  Let  us  turn  over  to  page  3, 
line  9,  where  they  talk  about  acreage 
diversion,  "as  the  Secretary,  determines 
desirable." 

Who  decides?  Not  the  farmer,  not 
the  man  who  owns  the  land  or  tills  the 
soil— oh,  no.  But  as  this  little  "god" 
that  sits  down  the  street  here  on  Inde- 
pendence Avenue,  between  12th  and  14th 
Streets,  may  decide  in  his  Innate  wis- 
dom is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation,  or  that  of  somebody 
else — I  do  not  know,  for  we  have  no  as- 
surance who  it  may  or  may  not  be. 

It  may  be  a  lack  of  confidence,  but  I 
simply  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
individual,  even  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  within  himself,  within 
his  own  little  brain.  aU  the  knowledge, 
an  the  information  and  aU  the  wisdom. 
in  America,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
population  have  none;  that  one  man 
knows  more  about  agriculture  and  what 
may  affect  all  the  dlfferoit  farm  activi- 
ties in  the  United  States,  in  different  sec- 
tions of  this  broad  land  of  ours,  because 
conditions  change — knows  more  than 
anybody  else,  and  everybody  else,  com- 
bined. And  are  we  so  anxious  to  give 
him  such  power  over  the  feed  grains 
crops  of  1964  that  we  will  rush  through 
a  bill  like  this  here  before  the  1963  crap 
has  even  been  planted. 

Let  us  go  on  for  Just  a  minute  more. 
Let  us  look  at  lines  21  and  22  on  page  3 : 

The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  any  payments  haretuider  to 
producer*. 

He  "may  make,"  and  he  may  not.  It  is 
up  to  the  Secretary.  If  you  are  a  feed 
grains  producer,  how  do  you  know  what 
the  Secretary  may  or  may  not  decide? 
I  would  not  want  to  guess. 

Here  is  another  one  on  tcH>  of  page  4 — 
and  I  am  just  hitting  the  high  spots.  It 
says  "such  feed  grains  to  be  valued  by 
the  Secretary" — he  fixes  the  value.  It 
is  not  the  market  price,  not  based  on 
supply  and  demand,  nothing  else — Just 
on  the  desires  of  the  Secretary,  in  his 
innate  wisdom,  in  his  knowledge  ot  an 
things.  He  decides.  Go  down  to  line 
11,  if  you  please,  on  page  4,  which  refers 
to  "reasonable  costs  of  storage  and  other 
carrying  charges" — now.  this  is  after 
Billy  Sol  Estes.  thank  goodness — "rea- 
sonable costs  of  storage  and  other  carry- 
ing charges,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary." Who  Icnows  what  thoee  charges 
and  costs  wiU  be?  Any  farmer?  Any 
participant  in  the  program,  any  tax- 
payer? No,  just  one  person,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcultiu-e,  or  some  individual 
he  may  designate. 

Let  us  go  on  hurriedly,  if  we  may,  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much 
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time.  Let  us  look  at  page  5,  line  17. 
This  is  one  of  these  "notwithstanding" 
sections  of  the  bilL  It  starts  off — "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of 
law — "  certain  things  can  be  done,  "sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines." 

In  other  words,  set  aside  the  laws 
written  by  the  Congress  if  the  Secretary 
determines.  In  his  very,  very  Innate  wis- 
dom that  would  be  better  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  than  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  And  it  also  says 
"conservation  payments  in  amounts  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  l>e  fair  and 
reasonable." 

It  is  Just  possible  that  what  Mr.  Free- 
man thinks  may  be  fair  and  reasonable 
may  not  appear  to  some  other  person  as 
being  fair  and  reasonable.  But  others 
do  not  have  anything  to  say  about  it, 
these  hundreds  ot  thousands  of  tiUers  of 
the  soU,  these  men  and  women  who  earn 
their  Uving  the  hard  way.  Instead,  the 
decision  is  made  in  a  plush  office  down 
here  on  Independence  Avenue.  The  de- 
termination is  made  there.  The  Secre- 
tary decides  what  may  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Let  us  go  on  to  page  6.  Let  us  look  at 
line  9.  "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions,"  in  other  words,  set  it  an 
aside.  We  have  said  so  and  so  but  we 
do  not  mean  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  Secretary  may  permit — and  so 
forth.  In  other  words,  if  he  decides  that 
what  Congress  has  said  is  not  right  he 
can  change  it  and  permit  something  else. 

Then  line  17.  "such  crop  shaU  be  at 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable." 

Again,  he  decides  what  is  fair  and  rea- 
sonable,  no  one  else.  Mr.  Freeman  is  a 
very  great  man,  a  very  able  man,  un- 
doubtedly. He  must  be,  because  I  \mder- 
stand  he  helped  write  this  biU.  It  was 
written  down  in  the  Department,  so  I  am 
told. 

Then  we  go  on  to  page  7,  line  20.  "shaU 
require  the  producer  to  take  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate." 

He  decides  what  measures  are  appro- 
priate for  you  to  take,  the  measures  you 
should  fonow  In  connection  with  this 
program.  The  Secretary  is  perhaps  an 
interested  party.  I  do  not  know.  He 
may  have  seen  this  draft,  he  may  have 
helped  to  prepare  it,  if  the  rvunors  and 
reports  are  correct.  He  should  have 
known  what  is  in  this  biU.  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  not  approve  of  legislation  of 
this  type  unless  he  knew  it 

Then  let  us  go  on  to  page  8,  in  which 
there  is  talk  about  crop  years  "as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary."  He 
determines  what  is  necessary,  no  one 
else,  no  committee  of  farmers.  Just  the 
Secretary. 

Then  go  down  a  Uttle  further  to  lines 
18  and  19  on  page  8: 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  adjustments 
In  acreage  and  yields  aa  he  determines  nec- 
easary. 

He  makes  the  decision.  He  Is  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  la  the  law  of  the  land, 
he,  the  Secretary  is  the  almighty  that 
you  must  turn  to  for  recourse. 


Then  let  us  look  at  the  top  of  page  9: 

The  Secretary  may  make  not  to  exceed 
60  per  centum  of  any  payments  to  producers 

In  advance  of  determination  of  performance. 

He  decides  what  he  will  give  you  or 
what  he  wiU  not  give  you. 

We  can  go  on  and  on.  Just  read  the 
bin  and  you  will  find  that. 

On  page  10,  line  10,  it  reads,  "There 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  amounts." 

We  do  not  fix  any  amount.  The  au- 
thorization is  not  speUed  out. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Of  course,  he  may  have  to  go  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Ap- 
propriations. I  hope  so.  Perhaps  some- 
thing could  be  done  there. 

Let  us  go  to  page  11,  about  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  what  it  shan 
and  shaU  not  do,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corix>ratlon  shall,  in  accordance." 

Now,  mark  these  words:  "in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 

He  tells  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Just  what  It  can  and  cannot  do, 
this  powerful  Individual,  the  Secretary. 
He  must  Indeed  be  a  very,  very  wise  man. 

Then  let  us  look  at  Une  9.  It  deals 
with  reasonable  costs  of  storage  and 
other  carnring  charges,  "as  determined 
by  the  Secretary."  The  words  are  there 
for  you. 

Then  let  us  look  at  line  18.  That  is 
in  paragraph  (6)  : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify  any 
agreement  previously  entered   Into. 

He  can  make  any  kind  of  deal  he 
wants.  That  is  quite  a  lot  of  power  to 
have. 

But  if  a  man  is  anwise,  if  he  is  a  man 
of  omniscience  and  of  infaUlble  Judg- 
ment, thai,  perhaps,  he  will  not  make 
an  unwise  agreement.  Perhaps,  he  wiU 
treat  everybody  exactly  alike.  Perhaps, 
he  win  be  fair  to  everyone. 

Oo  through  this  bin  and  you  find  that 
in  it  we  are  being  asked  not  only  to  hurry 
through  a  program  for  a  crop  year  that 
win  not  get  underway  for  another  12 
months,  but  are  also  being  asked  to  sui- 
render  our  own  powers,  rights,  and 
authorities  to  one  man,  an  appointed 
official,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  yes — 
but  an  appointed  official  Just  the  same — 
responsible  only  to  the  President,  to  make 
an  the  decisions  and  aU  giving  him  more 
power,  authority,  and  more  discretionary 
rights  to  act  than  any  individual  has 
ever  exercised  in  that  Office  in  aU  history. 

There  should  be  a  warning  sign 
erected,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  at  least  know  what  sort  of 
legislation  it  is  being  cahed  upon  to 
vote  for  or  against  when  this  matter 
comes  up  for  final  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
BassI  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  EluottJ. 


Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  New 
Yoik  [Mr.  Rosenthal]. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
the  only  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  representing  a  constitu- 
ency In  which  practically  all  farming  Is 
by  the  lot,  plot,  or  fiowerpot  rather  than 
by  the  acre. 

I  am  elected  by  voters  who  grow  grass 
and  flowers  and  maybe  a  tree  or  two  for 
personal  pleasure  rather  than  profit. 
Their  battles  are  not  with  the  boU  weevil 
or  corn  borer,  but  with  crabgrass  and 
the  bug  who  would  do  in  the  rosebud. 

Yet  the  families  who  send  me  to  Con- 
gress have  a  continuing  interest  in  the 
food  and  agriculture  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  our  society.  One  reason  is  that 
they  consider  themselves  not  Just  citi- 
zens of  a  geographical  area  in  New  York 
City,  but  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Another  reason  they  have  an  Interest, 
and  a  significant  sti^e,  in  food  and  farm- 
ing Is  their  concern  with  nutrition  and 
health,  and  with  famUy  and  Federal 
budgets. 

There  are  more  buyers  and  consiuners 
of  food  and  fiber  in  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  than  there 
are  farmers  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Illinois.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Florida 
put  together. 

There  are  five  times  as  many  buyers 
and  consumers  of  food  and  fil>er  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  and  Detroit  as  there  are 
farmers  in  aU  the  50  States. 

These  statistics  constitute  a  tremen- 
dous, and  merited,  tribute  to  the  approx- 
imately 3.5  mllUon  American  farmers 
and  their  famines. 

Never  in  all  the  history  of  mankind 
have  so  few  fed  so  many,  so  well.  One 
cannot  walk  into  a  metroptoUtan  super- 
market and  see  the  mountains  of  meats, 
vegetables,  breads,  fruits,  and  dairy 
products  without  knowing  gratitude  for 
the  bounty  of  our  land  and  the  skUl  and 
dedication  of  our  farm  people. 

However,  appreciation  is  a  two-way 
street.  Farmers  have  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  consumers. 
At  the  same  time.  In  terms  of  their 
financial  and  phUosophical  and  political 
support  of  commodity  and  conservation 
programs,  city  consiuner-taxpayers  have 
substantially  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  farmers. 

The  claim  that  city  people  do  not  un- 
derstand farm  problems  is  quite  fre- 
quently heard.  The  record  does  not  sup- 
port this  contention. 

I  beUeve  city  people  understand  the 
economic  fact  that  they  cannot  be  as- 
sured of  plenty  of  food  if  farmers  must 
continually  produce  at  a  financial  loss. 

I  believe  city  people  imderstand  the 
necessity  for  utilizing  Federal  loans  to 
bring  electricity  and  telephones  to  farm 
homes,  and  I  believe  they  imderstand 
these  projects  create  better  farm  mar- 
kets for  household  appliances  and  serv- 
ices that  have  city  origin. 

I  believe  city  people  understand  the 
necessity  for  spending  public  funds  to 
conserve  soil  and  water  so  that  future 
generations  of  Americans  may  know 
food  and  fiber  abundance,  too. 
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I  beHeve  dty  people  want  to  preserve 
the  free-enterprise  system  of  family 
farms. 

Perhaps  there  Is  more  city  under- 
Btandlng  of  the  needs  and  problems  and 
contributions  of  agriculture  than  there 
Is  rural  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
problems  and  contributions  of  urban 
people. 

Surely,  there  must  be  a  parallel  be- 
tween a  watershed  project  and  urban 
renewal,  between  farm-to-market  road 
development  and  mass  transportation 
Improvements,  and  between  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  a  Department 
of  Urban  Aifalrs — but  if  such  parallels 
exist — they  have  not  been  noticeably  rec- 
ognized in  rural  America. 

Perhaps  those  in  farm  areas  who  com- 
plain about  lack  of  understanding  should 
be  reminded  of  a  centuries-old  fact — 
there  is  a  close  relationship  between  un- 
derstanding gained  and  understanding 
giveru 

Someone  once  said  education  is  too 
important  for  pollcsrmaking  in  that  area 
to  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  educators. 
By  the  same  token,  maybe  food  and 
fanning  policy  determinations  are  too 
Important  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
concerned  with  fields  and  pastures. 
This  concept  need  not  diminish  either 
producers  or  consumers — it  could  easily 
enrich  both.  And  in  that  framework, 
the  presence  of  a  distinctly  urban-con- 
sumer representative  on  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  docs  not  necessarily 
make  the  committee  a  home  for  a  dis- 
placed person. 

In  the  areas  of  food  supply  manage- 
ment, prices.  Federal  farm  spending, 
utilization  of  production,  balance  of 
trade  and  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources— no  citteen  of  our  society — re- 
gardless of  whether  he  ever  sees  a  field 
of  grain  or  a  lire  chicken,  steer,  cow,  or 
pig — can  escape  either  responsibility  or 
privilege. 

The  denial  of  man's  right  to  be  an 
island,  entire  In  himself,  ap>plies  to  both 
producer  and  consraner  of  food.  De- 
pendent one  upon  the  other,  each  car- 
ries a  responsibility  for  the  other's 
welfare — each  benefits  from  the  other's 
rrte  In  the  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  I  represent  my 
district  and  my  State  in  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  welfare  of  agrl- 
cultiire.  I  am  Just  as  convinced  that 
the  health  and  welfare  of  my  constitu- 
ents, both  physical  and  financial,  should 
be  an  Integral  part  of  food  and  farming 
legislation.  I  sincerely  hope  the  entire 
Congress  will  give  such  legislation  this 
two-dimensional  study. 

I  do  not  pretend  knowledge  of  the 
technical  phases  of  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram now  before  va.  But  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  the  operaticm  of  a  similar 
program  over  the  past  2  years  has 
brought  an  Increase  in  farm  income,  a 
decrease  in  the  Federal  expenditures  at- 
tached to  storage  of  unneeded  and  un- 
wanted surpluses,  and  stable  prices  for 
consimiers. 

After  all.  In  urging  farmers  to  expand 
their  prodojctive  abilities  and  facilities  in 
two  wars  since  1940.  all  of  us  gained  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  growth 
of  surpluses  and  a  measure  of  blame  for 


failure  to  adequately  attack  the  iMDMem 
in  the  1950's. 

I  bellere  this  general  responalbOlty  will 
be  'terminated,  so  far  as  surpluses  are 
eono»iied.  once  we  have  achieved  the 
transition  to  balance  between  supplies 
and  current  and  reserve  needs. 

There  will  be,  in  the  coming  months, 
a  closer  tie  between  the  extent  to  which 
farmers  use  agricultural  programs  and 
the  extent  to  which  consiuner- taxpayers 
are  willing  to  authorize  and  finance  them. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  two 
Boy  Scouts  who  approached  their  leader 
and  asked  if  they  might  untie  the  knots 
in  their  kerchiefs,  because  they  bad  per- 
formed their  good  deed  for  the  day. 

What  did  you  do?  the  leader  asked. 

We  helped  a  sweet  Httle  old  lady  across 
the  street. 

How  come  it  took  two  of  you? 

She  did  not  want  to  go. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  residents  of 
cities  and  suburbia,  who  have  the  most 

votes,  Will  not  continue  to  help  farmers 
across  a  street  they  really  do  not  want  to 
cross. 

I  am  just  as  convinced  that  when  our 
fanners  want  to  move  toward  significant 
goals,  and  do  it  with  unity  and  purpose, 
they  can  count  upon  all  the  help  they 
need  from  their  feUow  citizens. 

It  is  on  that  basis  I  shall  vote  for  HB.. 
4997. 

It  is  from  that  viewpoint  that  I  shall 
consider,  and  vote  for  or  against,  future 
farm  and  food  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  AvehyI. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friends 
over  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  aisle 
have  raised  the  question  several  times 
lately  as  to  why  the  majority  party  and 
the  administration  have  been  charged 
with  management  of  the  news.  Some  of 
you  fall  to  understand  why  that  <*arge 
has  been  made. 

I  might  say  the  bill  before  us  today  is 
a  very  good  example,  becaose  you  have 
been  told  two  things.  Ton  have  been  told 
this  is  a  simple  extension  of  the  feed 
grain  program  that  Is  now  operative  and 
a  matter  of  law,  and  you  have  been  told. 
too.  that  it  is  a  voluntary  program.  I 
submit,  Bfr.  Speaker,  it  Is  neither. 
Therefore,  I  think  this  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  why  the  administralion  and  the 
majority  must  bear  the  responsibility  and 
the  label  that  was  attached  to  ytia  for 
news  management.  By  whom?  By  Re- 
puUicans?    No.    By  the  press?    Yes. 

You  might  inquire  why  do  I  say  this 
is  not  a  voluntary  program,  atul  why  do 
I  allege  there  is  an  element  ot  mlsrepre- 
8entati<m  In  here.  It  is  a  relatively 
simple  thing  to  explam. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  TMr. 
BkownI  spoke  to  you  at  some  length 
about  the  unprecedented  delegation  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture uxxler  this  bilL  It  really  is  not  un- 
jn:ecedeDted  as  far  as  a  prDpxwal  Is  con- 
cerned, because  the  precedent  was 
probably  established  last  year  in  the 
compulsory  bill  that  the  House  rejected. 

FOr  those  of  you  who  may  be  having 
difflculty  in  making  up  your  minds  as 
to  how  3rou  should  vote  on  this  bin.  it  la 
relatively  pretty  simple,  because  if  you 


voted  against  the  compulsory  feed  grain 
and  bushel  management  bffl  last  year  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  you  most  cer- 
tainly should  vote  against  this  bin  to- 
day, because  it  has  an  the  elements  of  a 
compulsory  feed  grain  program  written 
in  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed  out 
in  some  detail  the  various  examples  of 
delegation  of  authority.  But  certainly 
I  would  further  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  there  is  any  question  remaining 
in  the  minds  of  the  Members  about  aU 
of  the  mechanics  being  written  into  this 
bill  that  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  com- 
pulsory program,  I  would  remind  you  of 
two  or  three  simple  little  provisions  ap- 
pearing in  this  1963  feed  grain  bin. 
There  was  a  speclfk;  stipulation  that  the 
subsidy  payments  would  be  18  cents  a 
bushel  In  the  1963  program.  What  does 
it  say  in  this  biU?  There  is  no  limit  at 
an.  As  far  as  I  can  ten  by  reading  the 
bfll,  the  subsidy  payment  can  be  25  cents 
a  bushel.  It  can  be  30  cents  a  bushel. 
You  ask.  Is  this  not  good  for  the  farm- 
ers? Is  this  not  what  you  want,  a  higher 
farm  income?  Of  course  a  higher  in- 
come is  desirable.  But  what  I  think  the 
Secretary  wants  to  do  is  to  Increase  the 
subsidy  payments  and  lower  the  support 
price  and  in  that  way  bring  about  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  farmer  so 
he  must  be  a  cooperator  in  the  program. 

And  then  I  might  suggest,  too,  about 
the  diversion  payments.  Now.  they  were 
very  clearly  stipulated  In  the  bill  last 
year  to  be  50  percent  of  the  average  an- 
nual production.  What  are  they  this 
year?  Fven  If  there  is  a  program.  It  Is 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture whether  or  not  there  will  be  any 
diversion  payments.  If  I  may  have  your 
attention  just  for  this  one  point,  even 
though  the  Secretary  might  decide  there 
would  be  no  diversion  payments  for  1964 
and  1965,  the  implication  Is  the  farmer 
can  proceed  to  irfant  all  the  com  ?je 
chooses.  No.  It  specifically  provides 
that  he  shall  be  denied  any  support  price 
if  he  exceeds  his  acreage  aUotment.  So, 
this  is  another  example  of  the  compul- 
sion of  the  economic  sanctions  that  are 
contained  in  the  proposal. 

Now,  why  are  we  having  this  blU  here 
in  late  April  when  the  feed  grain  crops 
have  not  even  been  planted  for  1963? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  I  know 
why  it  is  here.  But,  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  fMr.  PoAcirl  when  he 
was  before  the  Committee  on  Rules,  as 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  if  he  would  restate  spe- 
cifically and  concisely  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  this  bill  before  the  House 
at  this  season  of  the  year  to  consider 
legislation  for  1964.  and  the  1963  crops 
have  not  even  been  planted  nor  their 
yield  estimated.  And.  I  might  say  I 
did  not  get  a  very  satisfactory  answer 
from  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The 
allegation,  of  course,  is  that  the  wheat 
farmers,  when  they  vote  in  their  ref- 
erendum come  May  21.  should  know  ab- 
solutely whether  there  is  going  to  be  a 
feed  grain  program  or  not  for  1964. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even 
though  this  biU  might  pass  the  House 
and  might  pass  the  Senate,  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  will  still  not  know 
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whether  It  is  going  to  be  a  feed  grain 
program  for  1964,  because,  again,  it  re- 
lates back  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

There  Is  a  further  aspect  unfavorable 
to  agriculture  that  could  come  about  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  have  almost 
unlimited  discretion  in  fixing  the  subsidy 
payment.  The  minimum  price  for  which 
the  Secretary  could  dispose  of  existing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  of 
feed  grain  is  based  upon  the  prevailing 
support  price  during  any  single  year. 
Therefore,  by  this  arrangement  the  Sec- 
retary can  keep  the  support  price  at  the 
bare  minimum,  increase  the  price  to  co- 
operators  through  the  subsidy  and  then 
stand  poised  over  aU  of  the  other  farmers 
threatening  them  with  very  low  prices 
by  dumping  of  stocks  on  the  market  if 
they  do  not  participate  in  the  feed  grain 
program. 

This  bill  should  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  I  Mr.  PindlxyI. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  De- 
cember of  1962  the  noted  public  opinion 
analyst,  Sam  Lubell.  made  a  speech  in 
Ames,  Iowa,  in  which  he  said: 

In  recent  years  many  Congressmen  have 
Toted  for  farm  legislation  vhlch  they 
thought  would  reduce  the  total  cost  of 
farm  subetdles.  Only  after  the  accounUng 
was  In  did  they  realize  that  they  had  actually 
TOted  for  higher  subsidy  costs. 

He  also  said: 

o     The  writing  of  farm  legislation  has  become 
a  conspiracy   against  public   understanding. 

The  substance  of  this  speech  win  un- 
derscore Mr.  Lubell's  conclusions. 

All  of  you  received  today  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Freeman  in  which  he  points  to 
the  success  of  the  feed  grain  program  In 
1961. 1962,  and  1963  as  a  justification  for 
a  new  2-year  lease  on  life  as  embodied 
in  this  bill.  And,  although  there  are 
substantial  changes  in  the  language  be- 
fore us  now  from  the  language  under 
which  the  first  3  years  of  the  program 
have  operated,  still  he  would  have  au- 
thority, if  he  so  chose,  to  operate  the 
programs  in  1964  and  1965  as  he  has  in 
1961,  1962.  and  1963.  So.  I  think  it  is 
very  proper  for  us  to  find  out  just  what 
kind  of  a  success  this  program  really 
has  been. 

I  invite  your  attention,  first  of  aU.  to 
the  fact  that  the  administrative  cost  has 
not  been  a  trivial  item.  If  you  will  add 
up  the  expenses  of  all  of  the  oflBcers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  their 
clerks,  if  you  add  the  salaries  of  all  of  the 
"clerks  and  secretaries  of  all  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
together,  these  people  who  serve  the  in- 
terests—the intimate  multitude  of  in- 
terests of  the  entire  population  of  this 
Nation — you  will  find  that  the  cost  for 
all  these  services  is  considerably  less 
than  the  cost  expended  each  year  under 
the  operation  of  the  feed  grain  program. 

The  total  administrative  cost  for  3 
years  of  the  feed  grain  programs  was 
over  $100  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  have  we  got  for  the 
tax  doUars  we  have  spent  and  are  spend- 
ing in  direct  payments?  Has  this  truly 
been  a  success  story?    In  1961  payments 


amounted  to  $782  milUon.  in  1962  they 
were  up  to  $842  million,  and  in  1963  they 
are  up  over  0140  million. 

Each  year  the  payments  go  up  and  up. 
One  might  expect  that  the  results  would 
go  up  and  up.  After  all.  the  purpose  of 
this  program  has  been  to  take  feed  grain 
acres  out  of  production  as  a  device  to 
balance  supply  and  demand  and  reduce 
our  stockpiles.  So,  let  us  look  at  what 
was  achieved.  Did  we  actuaUy  get  rea- 
sonably good  results  for  our  money?    In 

1961  we  diverted  25  million  acres  at  a 
cost  of  $782  million  in  direct  payments, 
and  here  we  do  not  include  heavy  ad- 
ministrative expenses  and  realized  losses 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  We 
spent  that  amount  of  money  in  order  to 
get  25  million  acres  out  of  pro<?uctIon. 
Look  what  is  happening  in  1963.  Direct 
payments  total  $983  million— up  over 
$200  million — but  diverted  acres  are  still 
only  25  million. 

How  long  can  we  afford  the  savings 
that  Secretary  Freeman  claims  under 
this  feed  grain  program? 

I  note  that  on  page  31  of  the  commit- 
tee report  feed  grain  farmers  were  paid 
$782  milUon  in  1961  and  $842  million  in 

1962  not  to  grow  com,  sorghum,  and  bar- 
ley. On  page  14  of  the  committee  re- 
port, I  note  that  the  estimated  payments 
for  the  1963  program  total  some  $983 
million.  Yet,  the  tables  on  page  13  show 
that  In  1961  there  were  25.2  million  acres 
diverted,  in  1962,  28.6  million  acres  di- 
verted, and  in  1963,  25.8  miUlon  acres 
diverted.  Assuming  these  figiires  sup- 
plied by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  all  accurate,  why  Is  It  that  In  1963 
the  payments  for  not  growing  25.8  mil- 
lion acres  of  feed  grains  are  over  $200 
million  more  than  the  payments  for  not 
growing  25.2  million  acres  of  these  grains 
in  1961?  In  fact,  the  payments  are 
$141  million  more  in  1963  than  they  were 
in  1962,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  almost  3  million  fewer  acres  diverted. 
The  reason  appears  to  be  that  in  the  1963 
program,  payments  are  made  up  of  both 
land  retirement  payments  In  the  amount 
of  $496  million  and  an  additional  $487 
million  in  direct  price-support  payments. 

Whatever  the  legal  distinctions  may 
be.  It  seems  readily  apparent  that  this 
feed  grain  program  which  was  enacted 
as  a  temporary  expedient  In  1961  Is  go- 
ing to  cost  at  least  $200  million  more  In 

1963  while  achieving  fewer  results.  The 
bill  that  Is  now  pending  before  the  House 
proposes  to  extend  this  1963  program 
with  some  changes  for  2  more  years. 

When  administrative  costs  and  Inven- 
tory shuffling  expenses  are  taken  Into 
account,  we  can  readily  see  a  billion  dol- 
lar a  year  program  being  proposed  for 
the  next  2  years.  Perhaps  this  is  why 
Secretary  Freeman  said  last  year  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  mandatory  feed 
grain  blU  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  May  21, 
1962,  as  foUows: 

1.  The  Toluntary  programs  are  too  costly. 

(a)  The  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  operating  the  vcrfuntary  feed  grain 
and  wheat  programs  in  S.  aaas  for  the  1963 
crops,  compared  with  the  long-range  pro- 
grams, would  be  about  $600  mUUon. 

(b)  If  the  voluntary  programs  were  ex- 
tended further,  through  the  1966  crops,  the 


ctmiulatlve  additional  cost  would  be  about 
$4  billion.  Tbls  amount  to  equal  to  the  aver- 
age yearly  Federal  Inoome  taxpayments  of 
nearly  S  mmion  taxpayers:  would  build  27,- 
000  miles  of  modem  hlgfaways;  would  com- 
plete 4.000  watershed  projects. 

2.  TTie  voluntary  programs  provide  no  as- 
surance that  stocks  win  be  reduced.  In  the 
voluntary  feed  grain  program,  noncoopera- 
tors  offset  much  of  the  acreage  reduction 
made  by  cooperators.  In  IMl,  noncoopcr- 
ators  Increased  their  plantings  by  6  to  7  mU- 
Uon  acres,  offsetting  about  one-fourth  of  the 
acreage  reduction  diverted  and  paid  for  on 
farms  of  -cooperators.  In  the  voluntary 
wheat  program,  smaUer  carryovers  depend  on 
acreage  diversion  beyond  the  mandatory  10- 
percent  reduction  from  1961  allotments.  In 
both  programs,  farmer  participation  Is  un- 
certain, and  Is  dependent  on  crop  conditions. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
more  that  this  administration  says  it  is 
going  to  save,  the  more  the  taxpayers 
end  up  paying. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  how  much 
taxpayers    have   spent   under   the   feed 

g:rain  programs,  and  what  they  got  for 
their  money. 

One  reason  is  statistical  skuUduggery 
on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. One  example  was  Secretary  Free- 
man's declaration  in  his  February  28 
memorandum  to  Congressmen  that  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  have 
cut  surplus  stockpiles  over  1  billion 
bushels. 

USDA  reports  showed  this  to  be  a 
gross  exaggeration.  StockpUes  were 
down  only  437  mfillon  bushels. 

Taking  comparable  dates,  corn  hold- 
ings were  down  371  milUon  bushels, 
wheat  down  48  milUon  bushels,  and 
grain  sorghums  down  18  milUon  bushels. 
This  adds  up  to  a  total  cut  of  437  mU- 
llon  bushels. 

Another  example  was  Secretary  Free- 
man's letter  dated  April  19  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.    Here  is  the  text: 

DEPABTiczifT  or  Agbictti,tcbx. 

OmcK  or  THE  SacarrABT, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  ApHl  19, 1903. 

DxAB  CoNGBsssMAN  PuTDLiKT :  I  understand 
the  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963  will  come  before 
the  House  shortly  after  the  Congress  retxims 
from  Its  recess.  Tills  legislation  would  ex- 
tend for  2  years,  the  highly  successful  meas- 
ures enacted  in  1961  and  1962  which  have — 

Contributed  to  a  10-percent  Increase  In 
net  farm  Income  between  1960  and  1962. 

Reduced  feed  grain  stocks  from  a  record 
3.2  billion  bushels  In  1961 — prior  to  the  time 
the  new  feed  grains  programs  became  effec- 
tive— to  an  estimated  1.9  million  bushels  at 
the  close  of  the  current  marketing  year. 

Maintained  stable  food  prices  for  con- 
sumers. 

Resulted  In  savings  of  $920,000  each  day 
in  grain  storage  and  handling  charges  as 
compared  with  this  date  in  1961. 

This  Is  striking  progress  every  citizen  un- 
dersrtanda. 

If  the  House  reaffirms  Its  actions  of  1961-62 
by  passing  this  bill.  It  means  elimination  of 
the  unneeded,  unwanted  feed  grains  sur- 
pluses by  1964.  Once  the  carryover  has  been 
reduced  to  a  level  adequate  for  emergency 
and  security  reserves,  a  supply-demand  bal- 
ance can  be  maintained  with  less  acreage 
diversion  and  less  cost  In  the  years  ahead. 

Further,  If  the  House  takes  favorable  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation,  farmers  participating 
In  wheat  and  feed  grains  j>rlce  support  pro- 
grams will  have  greater  flexibility  In  utlUea- 
tlon  of  their  land.  If  the  wheat  referendimi 
to  approved  May  21,  and  there  to  also  a  feed 
grains  program,  producers  wUl  be  able  to 
Interchange  these  crops.    It  to  desirable  for 
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farmers  to  know  before  voting  In  the  refer- 
endum what  the  wheat-feed  grain  relation- 
ship wlU  be. 

I  am  hopeful  the  succeaa  of  the  feed  grain 
programs  and  the  importance  of  action  now 
on  feed  {(rains  in  the  light  of  the  upcoming 
wheat  referendum  will  make  poaalble  your 
favorable  support  of  HJt.  4997. 
Sincerely, 

OaVILUE  J.   PMntMAW. 

This  morning  I  circulated  this  re- 
sponse to  Members  of  the  House : 

Ck>Ncaxss  or  thx  Unitxo  Statks, 

HoTTsi  or  Rkprxsxntativxs, 
Wfiahington.  D.C.,  Aftril  23,  1963. 

DxAa  CoixsAGUz:  You  are  In  for  trouble 
with  farmers  and  other  taxpayers  if  you  try 
to  explain  your  vote  on  the  feed  grain  bill 
by  quoting  Secretary  Freeman's  April  19  let- 
ter to  Members  of  the  House.  It  tells  only 
part  of  the  story. 

He  calls  the  1961-63  programs  highly  suc- 
cessful and  says  they  helped  to  boost  farm 
income.    Note  these  facts: 

When  direct  payments  to  farmers  are  de- 
ducted, net  farm  income  went  down — not 
up — between  1960  and  1962.  The  direct  tax 
outlay  to  farmers  rose  faster  (91.2  billion) 
than  net  farm  Income  (91.1  billion). 

The  coet-price  squeeze  for  farmers  is  ac- 
tually the  worst  in  years.  The  farm  parity 
ratio  (prices  related  to  costs)  Is  77 — down 
from  81  when  Mr.  Freeman  took  over.  In 
Illinois,  the  parity  ratio  Is  now  71 — lowest 
on  record  since  1934. 

Mr.  Freeman  claims  his  programs  have  re- 
duced feed  grain  stocks  13  billion  bushels. 
He  uses  the  word  "reduced"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence  but  hid  the  telltale 
word  "estimated"  later  on.  This  1.3-billlon 
figure  is  sheer  speculation. 

Based  on  USDA  reports,  I  can  prove  that 
Oovemment  grain  holdings  are  down  less 
than  half  the  amount  claimed. 

Mr.  Freeman  says  the  programs  have  "re- 
sulted in  savings  of  9920.000  each  day  in 
grain  storage  and  handling  charges."  This 
Is  not  factual.  It  is  guesswork,  and  it  is 
misleading. 

Total  cost  to  taxpayers  is  actually  up 
sharply.  The  Wall  Street  Jotimal  (Apr.  23, 
1963)  said:  "This  year's  acreage  cutting  plan, 
providing  for  higher  price  supports  on  1963 
feed  grain  crops  and  lower  payments  for 
Idling  land,  will  cost  taxpayers  nearly  91.2 
billion.  Federal  economists  estimate.  That's 
9100  million  more  than  probably  1962-63 
costs." 

Taxpayers  are  spending  more  but  getting 
less  results.  This  table  shows  what's  happen- 
ing (figures  from  committee  report  on  H.R. 
4997). 


Dlvertwl 
acres 

Payments 

1961     

2S.aOO.OOO 
28.600. 000 
2S.  800. 000 

$782,000,000 

19fi2 

842  000  000 

1963 

983,000.000 

Note.— Administrative  expenses  and  CCC  realized 
losses  not  included. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  shows  total  Oovernment  Invest- 
ment in  farm  sxirpluses.  98,445,793,604 — up 
10  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

The  latest  USDA  feed  situation  report 
clearly  shows  the  1963  program  will  get  far 
less  results  despite  increased  cost.  Taxpay- 
ers will  shell  out  98.78  for  each  dollar's  worth 
of  siirplus  feed  grain  disposed  of  this  year. 

The  Secretary  said  in  a  letter  last  June  to 
Senator  Ellenoxk,  "The  voluntary  programs 
are  too  costly.  •  •  •.  If  the  voluntary  pro- 
grama  were  extended  further,  through  the 
1966  crops,  the  cumulative  additional  cost 
would  be  about  94  billion.  This  amoiint  is 
equal  to  the  average  yearly  Federal  income 
tax  payments  of  nearly  6  million  taxpayers: 
woiild  build  27,000  miles  of  modern  high- 


ways: woiild  complete  4,000  watershed  proj- 
ects." 

This  bill  would  extend  these  costly  pro- 
grams through  1966.  I  contend  they  have 
been  a  gigantic  and  costly  falltire,  and  are 
a  legislative  mistake  which  should  not  be 
compounded. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paiji,  Findlet. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Freeman  claims  taxpayers  are  sav- 
ing $920,000  each  day  because  they  are 
not  paying  storage  and  handling  on  a 
mythical  1,300  million  bushels.  This  is 
based  on  a  theoretical  storage  cost  of 
26  cents  per  bushel  a  year — almost  twice 
the  average  storage  cost. 

Rate  on  resealed  grain  is  now  14 
cents.  The  commercial  storage  rate  is 
13  ^  cents.  CCC  claims  much  lower  cost 
on  grain  stored  at  binsites  and  in  the 
moth  ball  fleet.  Handling  charges  might 
average  2  cents  a  bushel  at  the  most. 

Here  again  savings  on  mythical  stock- 
pile cuts  are  computed  at  mythical 
rates — about  twice  too  high. 

In  the  committee  report,  facts  and 
fantasy  mixed  together.  Refer  to  table  8 
on  page  14  of  committee  report,  "Esti- 
mate of  savings."  Facts  on  payments 
and  costs  mixed  with  unadulterated 
speculation  on  what  may  happen  if  the 
rabbit  does  not  stop  to  scratch  his  left 
ear. 

For  phony  conclusions,  turn  to  page  5 
of  committee  report.    I  quote : 

Just  2  years  ago  the  Nation's  agrlcultxu-e, 
our  basic  and  largest  Industry,  was  on  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  farm  program 
which  had  worked  so  long  and  so  well — dur- 
ing wartime  and  In  peace  in  the  Interest  of 
farmers  and  the  general  economy  was  a 
shambles. 

The  facts:  Cattle  and  hog  prices  are 
the  lowest  in  several  years. 

The  parity  ratio  for  the  Nation  was 
77  for  March  of  this  year — down  from  81 
when  the  Kennedy  administration  took 
over. 

In  Illinois  the  parity  ratio  hit  71 — low- 
est on  record  since  1934 — the  worst  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  29  years. 

The  best  way  I  know  to  measure  the 
value  of  this  program  is  to  stick  to  facts 
and  forget  the  hypothetical  guesswork. 
Here  are  a  few  facts: 

fH.  Rept.  IB.ISO.  88»h  Conit..  on  H.R.  49071 


Dlvorte«i 

acres     \ 
(table  7,  p.  13) 

Payments 
(Uble  8,  p.  14) 

196! 

ZV  200. 000 
28.600.000 
25,800,000 

$782,000,000 

1962 

S4Z00O.00O 

1963 

983,000,000 

Not  Included  are  administrative  ex- 
penses which   are  CCC  realized  losses. 

Note  payments  have  gone  up  each 
year — up  $60  miUion  the  second  year,  up 
an  extra  $141  million  the  third  year. 
What  will  it  be  in  1964  and  1965  under 
this  bill?    Clearly,  the  trend  Is  up. 

Now,  note  that  the  total  acres  diverted 
are  down  under  the  1963  program  but 
costs  are  up.  Here  we  see  another  dra- 
matic application  of  Professor  Parkin- 
son's law — costs  continually  rise  even 
though  services  and  accomplishments 
may  decline. 

Now  I  hasten  to  say  the  1903  figures 
are  estimates,  but  they  are  estimates  sup- 


plied by  the  administration  and  we  can 
safely  assume  they  are  on  the  conserva- 
tive side. 

According  to  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  table  on  page  39  of  the 
report  shows  total  reduction  In  feed 
grain  carryover  to  be  23.7  million  tons 
imder  the  1961  and  1962  programs. 

If  we  take  just  the  direct  costs  of  these 
programs,  and  If  we  assume  that  the  pro- 
grams were  responsible  for  all  cutbacks 
in  carryover — this  shows  a  direct  cost  of 
$2.04  per  bushel  com  equivalent.  If  we 
take  into  account  increased  utilization  of 
feed  grains — and  we  should— then  we 
will  find  it  cost  $7.93  for  each  bushel 
cutback  achieved  during  the  1961  and 
1962  programs.  With  com  worth  about 
$1  a  bushel,  this  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  an  economical  program. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  these  factors 
involved  in  the  reduction  of  feed  grain 
stocks: 
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(III  million.^  of  tons] 

^ 

19«l 

19«3 

Total 

Reduction  in  pnxliictloii  from 
1960  of  crops   covered   by 
program: 
Com 

7.9 
4.0 

7.4 
\l 
0 

IS  3 

( J  riiiii  Mtrglium 

7  1 

Barley 

0 

Total 

1L9 

las 

23.  4 

Ri-iluction  in  pro<luction  from 
lOfii)  of  crops  not  co\-crr<l  by 
IM-OfEfiim: 
Barley 

.8 
Z3 

"""io" 

8 

Outs 

4.) 

Incrca.10   in   uUllxatton   Ik-ora 
lyeit  njitfketing  year 

3.1 
S.1 

xo 

8.S 

M 
16.4 

Net  efTect  of  reduction 
in  [N-oduction  of  crops 
not  covered  by  pro- 
fcram  and  Increase  in 
uliliiation  on  carry- 
OTcr 

-11.2 

-las 

—  21  ft 

ToliU  reduction  In  car- 
ryovrr 

1^9 

10  s 

23.7 

Reduction  in  corrrover  due 
to  fitMl  grain  proRram 

1.7 

.5 

2.2 

N'oTB.— It  may  be  argued  that  the  carryoTer  would 
have  increased  If  there  had  bc«*n  no  leed  rralii  profcrani. 
TIh>  point,  however,  U  that  the  proeram  nas  done  little 
exc»M)t  to  stop  the  btilldup.  The  rc<luctk>n  in  occumu- 
iat^'d  .Htocks  Ls  aln)0(>t  entirely  due  to  tncreased  atiliia- 
tion  and  reduced  production  uf  leed  crops  not  covered 
by  the  iirogrnm. 

The  total  direct  costs  of  our  2-year  experi- 
ence with  the  feed  grain  program  have  ex- 
ceeded $1  7  billion. 

Direct  costs  of  the  1961  and  1962 

feed  grain  programs 

(In  milhon.t  uf  dollani] 


PaynK'nU-i  to— 

1961 

1963 

Total. 

1961  and 

1UC2 

Com  pnxlurers 

Sorghum  producers 

Barley  producers. 

}      765 

854 

42 
>42 

1,GI9 
42 

Administrative  expenses 

42 

M 

Total 

M7 

9n 

1,745 

■  Aiisumed  to  be  the  sxmr  as  for  1961. 

Indirect  costs  resulting  from  the  policy  of 
dumping  CCC  grain  to  penalize  uonpartlcl- 
pants  win  add  $200  million  or  more  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  1961  and  1962  progrsmis. 

SUppage  under  this  program  has  been 
shocking.  In  1961  taxpayers  paid  for 
approximately  4  acres  for  each  3  acres 
by  which  com  and  grain  sorghum  plant- 


ings were  reduced  from  the  1959-60 
base.  In  1962  taxpayers  paid  for  approx- 
imately 5  acres  for  each  3Vi  acres  by 
which  com,  grain  sorghums,  and  barley 
were  reduced  from  the  1959-60  base.  The 
situation  will  be  even  worse  In  1963. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  is  a  pro- 
posal to  spend  about  a  billion  dollars 
in  each  of  the  next  2  years  to  farmers  for 
not  growing  feed  grains. 

And  finally  a  novel  feature  of  this  bin, 
one  intended  to  benefit  new  growers, 
authorises  the  Secretary  even  to  pay  new 
growers  for  not  growing  corn  they  never 

did  grow. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  with  regard  to  the  feed  grains 
programs  are  rather  complicated.  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  said,  it  Is 
very  difficult  to  understand  all  the  rami- 
fications of  such  a  bill.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  when  jrou  get  the  kind  of  figures 
thrown  out  here  that  were  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fikd- 
try].  And  I  will  tell  you  why.  Under 
the  1963  program  we  are  going  to  have 
the  money  spent  principally  in  two  par- 
ticular ways:  One  Is  for  diverted  acres, 
and  one  Is  to  pay  the  18  cents  to  the 
farmers  that  we  otherwise  would  have 
lost  if  we  had  taken  the  grain  Into  Gov- 
ernment storage  and  then  sold  It  later. 
Almost  all  of  the  cost  in  that  program  Is 
covered  by  the  1963  figure;  but.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  1962  program  the  pro- 
gram costs  that  are  referred  to  there  are 
only  for  the  diverted-acres  costs.  Those 
flgiires  did  not  Include  the  loss  we  have 
taken  or  will  take  from  moving  the  grain 
Into  the  Government  bins  and  then  sell- 
ing It  at  a  loss.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
Is  that  the  cost  of  the  1963  program  will 
be  less,  because  there  will  be  less  realized 
losses  on  grain  taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  less  handling  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1963  figure  as  shown 
on  the  chart  represents  almost  the  total 
cost  for  the  crop  year  which  we  will  have 
suffered;  whereas  the  1962  figure  only 
takes  into  account  the  part  of  the  cost  re- 
lated to  payment  for  diverted  acres.  Use 
of  these  kinds  of  figures  Is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand these  programs,  and  I  think  In  or- 
der to  understand  it  better,  we  should  also 
go  back  one  step  further  to  the  1959  and 
1960  program  which  is  still  being  sup- 
ported by  some  people  who  are  opposed  to 
this  feed  grains  legislation.  Under  that 
program  we  would  raise  600  million  bush- 
els more  than  we  consimied.  There  is  no 
limit  under  that  program  to  the  amount 
that  can  be  delivered  to  the  Government 
and  whether  we  take  It  In  at  75  cents  a 
bushel  or  $1.50  a  bushel,  there  Is  no  place 
for  It  to  go  except  Into  Government  bbis. 
If  wc  pay  $1  dollar  a  bushel  for  it.  that  is 
$600  million.  Then  we  would  keep  it 
around  for  several  years  and  spend  $1.75 
a  bushel  keeping  It  around  until  it  would 
go  out  of  condition  enough  so  that  the 
law  would  permit  putting  It  Into  maricet 
channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  the  most  expensive 
kind  of  program.  It  cost  us  $1.7  billion 
or  $1.8  billion  that  year  to  operate  that 
program.  The  feed  grains  program  hai 
not  only  raised  farm  Income  but  also 


reduced  those  Government  costs  while 
keeping  the  supplies  to  the  oonaumer  at 
a  stable  price  and  an  adequate  leveL 

I  submit  to  you  that  durint  the  after- 
noon we  should  look  very  carefuUy  at  all 
the  fLgvires  presented  and  make  sure  we 
are  not  doing  like  the  fellow  who  advised 
his  neighbor  that  he  should  produce  milk 
with  goats  rather  than  cows.  He  said. 
"After  all,  both  milk  goats  and  Guernsey 
cows  give  milk  and  it  costs  less  to  feed 
the  goat"  That  rationallzati<m  totally 
fails  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  cow 
would  give  10  times  as  much  milk.  That 
Is  about  the  kiiKl  of  comparison  one  has 
when  comparing  the  1962  with  1963  di- 
verted-acres costs  without  also  compar- 
ing the  cost  of  realized  losses  on  grain. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poaac]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  question  we  are 
presently  considering  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  adopt  the  rule.  The  question 
before  us  is  not  whether  you  think  this 
is  a  perfect  bill.  The  question  Is  do  we 
have  a  fair  rule  presenting  a  feed  grains 
bill  to  the  House?  The  rule  is  an  open 
nile.  Anybody  may  offer  amendments 
to  the  bill  which  has  been  presented  by 
the  committee.  This  is  not  a  gag  rule 
In  any  respect:  It  Is  wide  open.  The 
rule  provides  for  adequate,  and  more 
than  adequate,  debate.  There  Is  every 
opportunity  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
suggest  any  change  or  any  other  t3rpe 
of  program  to  suggest  It.  What  more 
can  you  ask  In  the  way  of  a  rule? 

The  Issue  on  which  you  are  about  to 
vote  is  whether  we  are  to  Inlng  this  bill 
up  for  consideration;  not  whether  you 
think  this  bill  as  It  now  stands  Is  the  bill 
which  you  want  to  support.  I  hope  you 
will  support  it  because  I  think  It  Is  a 
good  bill.  I  think  It  Is  pretty  well  woriced 
out.  But  you  may  disagree  with  that. 
If  you  do.  you  still  should  vote  for  this 
rule  unless  you  feel  that  there  should  be 
no  feed  grains  program  In  the  United 
States. 

Of  course.  If  you  are  opposed  to  any 
and  all  programs;  If  you  are  opposed  to 
doing  anything  to  try  to  balance  6U]H>ly 
and  demand;  If  you  are  opposed  to  being 
of  any  assistance  to  that  great  group  of 
our  American  citizens  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber,  then  of  course  it  Is  per- 
fectly proper  and  perfectly  legitimate 
for  you  to  oppose  this  rule  or  any  other 
rule.  But  let  it  not  be  said  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  voted  against  this 
rule  and  then  suggests  that  the  reason 
he  did  so  was  that  even  though  he  wanted 
to  give  the  farmer  a  feed  grains  pro- 
gram, he  Just  did  not  like  the  way  the 
rule  presented  the  matter. 

Oh.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who 
say.  "But  we  should  not  take  this  actkm 
now."  I  know  that  there  are  members 
on  our  committee  who  »ay,  "Yes,  we 
should  help  the  farmer;  yes,  we  want  to 
be  of  help,  but  we  do  not  want  to  help 
him  now." 

Why  do  we  not  want  to  help  now? 
Because,  perchance  we  think  that  this 
would  have  some  influence  on  the  wheat 
referendum.  I  do  not  know  that  It  can 
have  any  Influence  on  the  wheat  refer- 
endum one  way  or  the  other.     But  I 


do  think  that  the  people  who  are  grow- 
ing wheat  and  who  must  vote  In  the  com- 
ing wheat  referendimi  have  a  right,  and 
that  this  Congress  has  a  duty  to  give 
them  full  informati<m  when  they  vote  lii 
that  referendum,  which  they  will  do  next 
month,  on  the  2l8t  of  May.  Tf^tj  can- 
not have  that  full  information  unless 
they  know  what  we  are  doing  about  a 
feed  grains  bill.  Remember  this,  it  is 
the  wheat  farmers  who  are  going  to  be 
called  upon  to  vote  in  a  referendum, 
not  feed  grain  farmers. 

It  is  the  wheat  farmers  who  need  to 
know  what  Congress  has  done,  when  they 
vote.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  going 
to  vote  In  May  and  unless  we  act  to  give 
them  all  of  the  information,  they  cannot 
properly  coordinate  ttie  Information  that 
they  have.  There  Is  no  such  compulsion 
for  prompt  Information  to  the  feed  grain 
farmer  because  this  bill  Imposes  no  pro- 
gram on  the  feed  grains  farmer.  It  is 
voluntary  as  to  every  one  of  them.  There 
Is  no  compulsion.  There  is  no  referen- 
dum except  as  each  individual  decides 
for  himself  whether  he  thinks  it  is  help- 
ful to  him  to  participate  in  the  program 
or  not.  There  is  no  penalty  if  he  does 
not  p«uliclpate  and  he  will  have  until 
planting  time  next  spring  to  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  he  wants 
to  participate. 

He  win  by  that  time  know  what  the 
wheat  program  is. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  wheat  program  and  the  feed 
grain  program,  but  the  wheat  farmers 
must  vote  next  month,  and  unless  you 
give  them  this  Information  today  they 
are  going  to  vote  In  Ignorance.  The  feed 
grain  farmer  Is  not  going  to  have  to  make 
any  decision  tmtil  long  after  the  refer- 
endum. So  I  submit  there  is  no  logic  to 
the  suggestion  that  this  rule  should  not 
be  adopted  today.  I  want  to  give  those 
people  who  must  make  a  decision  all  of 
the  Information  they  can  have,  and  then 
let  them  make  that  decision  with  aQ  of 
that  Information. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KFTTiTiY.  I  am  very  much  Inter- 
ested In  the  problems  of  the  farmer  and 
I  have  supported  farm  bills  many  times. 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  page  8  of  the 
committee  report,  where  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Utilization"  reference  is  made 
to  the  exports  of  feed  grains  as  being, 
expressed  in  million  tons,  17.3  in  1961 
and  15.6  in  1962.  Would  that  not  mean 
that  this  progrtim  Is  most  helpful  as  far 
as  the  foreign  aid  program  is  concerned? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  substantially  helpful  to  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Then  the  foreign  aid 
program  Is  most  helpful  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  POAGE.    Yes. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  hope,  then,  Mr. 
Speskker,  that  those  who  support  and 
need  this  program  wiU  do  so  because  it 
will  also  be  helpful  to  the  foreign  aid 
program.  I  would  like  to  add  the  foUow- 
ing  figures  under  Pabllc  Law  4»0 — ^whlch 
is  for  sale  of  agrleoltizre  products  abroad. 
Fiscal  year  1962  $1,563  milllan  was  sold 
and  from  1954-62  about  $11  billion  was 
sold. 
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Mr.  POAOE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  we  are  working 
against  time.  The  committee  gave  time 
to  those  who  now  oppose  the  legislation. 
They  came  in  and  siiggested,  "We  should 
not  make  a  decision  until  we  know  the 
magnitude  of  the  signup  luider  the  1963 
program."  That  suggestion  was  made  in 
February.  The  committee  said,  "That  is 
a  reasonable  suggestion,  and  we  will  not 
act  until  after  the  signup,"  which  I  be- 
lieve was  held  on  the  20th  of  March. 
We  waited  until  after  that  signup.  We 
waited  until  everybody  got  the  informa- 
tion which  they  said  they  needed.  Then 
we  felt  we  should  act,  but  the  same  group 
then  said:  "Now  let  us  wait  another 
couple  of  months — don't  do  ansrthing 
until  after  the  wheat  referendum".  The 
majority  felt  that  that  was  unreasonable. 
So  we  acted. 

We  think  we  have  been  fair  with  every- 
one. We  believe  it  is  now  time  to  take 
some  action,  to  make  some  decision  here 
so  that  farmers  who  must  vote  in  May 
may  know  the  efifect  of  their  vote.  To- 
day we  must  make  some  decisions  be- 
cause time  Is  short.  Many  of  you  want 
to  go  to  a  reception  tonight  and  we  hope 
we  can  finish  this  bill  in  time.  Let  us 
vote  on  this  bill  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoU.  No.  36] 

Anderson  Ooodllng  PilUon 

Ashley  Harris  Plmle 

Ajrres  Hawkins  Powell 

BUtnlk  Hays  Rich 

Broomfleld  Healey  Rivers,  Alaska 

CeUer  Hebert  Roosevelt 

Colmer  Hosmer  St  Oermaln 

Derwlnskl  Jannan  Shelley 

Dlggs  King.  Calif.         Staebler 

Ellsworth  Leggett  Walter 

Plsher  Lennon  WldnaU 

Forrester  Macdonald 

Olenn  Mathlas 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  398 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  disp>ensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill.  H  R.  4997,  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  4997,  with  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  iinanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  will 
be  recognized  for  1 V2  hours,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  will  be 
recognized  for  IV2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [  Mr.  Cooley  1 . 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  brings  to  the 
House  H.R.  4997,  a  bill  to  continue  for 
2  years  the  entirely  voluntary,  and  high- 
ly successful,  program  for  com  and  other 
feed  grains. 

This  legislation  represents  a  dedicated 
effort  by  the  members  of  our  committee 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  production 
and  income  problems  in  a  major  area. 
I  commend  especially  Hon.  W.  R.  "Bob" 
Poage,  chairman,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Livestock  and  F^eed  Grains  Sub- 
committee, for  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  they  have  devoted  in  public  hear- 
ings and  in  the  preparation  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  each  member  of  our  Conunittee 
on  Agriculture  who  is  supporting  this 
effort  to  hold  grain  production  in  rea- 
sonable bounds  and  to  assure  our  grain 
farmers  reasonable  prices,  in  a  purely 
voluntary  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  pjogram  in  this 
legislation  is  fourfold.  First,  it  will 
raise  farm  income,  by  assuring  fairer 
prices  for  feed  grain  producers  and  by 
providing  a  basis  of  stability  for  livestock 
prices;  second,  it  will  bring  down  fur- 
ther the  surplus  stocks  of  feed  grains; 
third,  it  will  save  millions  of  dollars  in 
costs  to  taxi>ayers,  in  contrast  to  the 
Government  storage  program  which 
would  be  in  effect  without  this  legisla- 
tion, and  fourth,  it  will  give  the  wheat 
and  feed  grains  producers  new  freedom 
and  fiexlbility  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  their  farms.  It  will  enable 
them  to  substitute  acre  for  acre  between 


feed  grains  and  wheat  whenever  they 
find  that  by  doing  so  they  will  Increase 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  their 
own  personal  farming  operations.  Since 
this  feed  grains  programs  is  interrelated 
with  the  wheat  program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  prompt  action  on  this 
feed  grains  measure  is  urgently  needed 
so  that  wheat  producers  wUl  have  all  the 
available  information  in  making  their 
decision  in  the  referendum  on  the  1964 
wheat  program  on  May  21,  1963. 

THX    NATIONAI.   ORANCK    SPEAKS 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Members  of  the  Congress,  concerning 
this  legislation  that  is  now  before  us, 
Herschel  D.  Newsom.  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  wrote: 

The  Orange  has  consistently  supported 
programs  designed  to  bring  a  better  balance 
of  supplies  with  denaand  and  to  obtain  a 
reduction  In  Oovernment  stocks  of  feed 
grains.  We  supported  the  emergency  feed 
programs  of  1961  and  1962  as  temporary 
measures  to  meet  an  acute  problem  of  In- 
creasing costs  to  the  Oovernment  and  de- 
clining Income  to  farmers.  It  seems  clear 
to  us  that  these  emergency  programs  have, 
In  some  part,  achieved  the  results  mentioned 
above. 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  1963  pro- 
gram will  show  further  progress  toward  these 
goals  which  most  of  us  have  been  seeking. 
In  light  of  this  progress,  we  believe  that  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  there  should  not  be  fur- 
ther legislation  authorizing  the  continua- 
tion of  efforts  to  solve  the  feed  grain  problem 
without  depressing  farm  Income.  We.  there- 
fore, urge  your  favorable  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Grange 
and  Mr.  Newsom  are  not  noted  for  rash 
and  irresponsible  statements.  The 
Orange  is  a  distinctly  middle-of-the- 
road  farm  organization  and  while  it  has 
never  demonstrated  fear  of  controversy, 
neither  has  it  been  identified  with  efforts 
to  create  it. 

If  the  studies  made  by  the  National 
Grange  show  we  are  on  the  right  path  for 
improving  farm  income  and  reducing 
Government  costs  with  this  legislation. 
I  am  convinced  we  are  on  pretty  solid 
ground. 

Actually,  the  views  of  this  great  farm 
organization  are  supported  by  any  can- 
did study  of  where  we  were,  where  we  are. 
and  where  we  can  go  in  achieving  bal- 
ance in  our  agricultural  abundance  by 
making  a  puiposeful  program  available 
to  our  farmers. 

H.R.  4997  is  built  upon  the  experience 
gained  through  the  successful  operation 
of  the  emergency  feed  grains  programs 
launched  in  1961.  These  programs  have 
contributed  to  substantial,  and  essential. 
Increases  in  farm  income  while  reducing 
Government  costs  associated  with  the 
handling  and  storage  of  grain  surpluses 
and  providing  reasonable  and  stable 
prices  for  food  buyers. 

Right  now  we  are  in  ix>sition  to  break 
through  the  long-sought  goal  of  a  bal- 
ance between  feed  grains  demands  and 
a  supply  level  refiectlng  abundance 
without  waste.  And  this  legislation 
provides  the  mechanism  for  keeping 
this  balance  once  we  have  reached  it. 

THS  WHEAT  BETEaCNOtrM 

What  are  the  critics  of  HJl.  4997  say- 
ing? 


Some  of  them  contend  the  legislation 
is  aouiMl  In  principle  and  purpoce,  but 
that  it  is  prematxire — and  they  recom- 
mend the  Congress  act  eventually  in- 
stead of  now.  They  would  kill  the  bUl 
with  a  combination  of  kind  words  and 
procrastination . 

Their  real  object  is  to  defeat  the 
wheat  program  in  the  May  21  referen- 
dum. 

There  is  a  vital  reason  for  action  by 
the  Congress  now.  and  this  is  it:  The 
F^ed  Grain  Act  of  1963  will  roimd  out 
comprehensive  grain  legislation  the 
Congress  began  last  year  with  the  adop- 
tion of  a  permanent  wheat  program. 
The  two  programs  represent  a  package 
for  many  thousands  of  our  producers, 
and  unless  they  know  the  combination 
they  will  be  huidicapped  in  making 
soimd  Judgment  on  May  21. 

A  key  provision  in  the  already  ad<H>ted 
wheat  legislation  is  the  interchange  of 
wheat  and  feed  grains  acres  by  farm- 
ers who  wish  to  use  this  privilege.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
efficiency  and  fiexlbility  in  individual 
farming  operations  we  have  had  since 
the  beginning  of  farm  programs.  It 
will  not  Increase  total  siipplies.  It 
embraces  the  greatest  freedom  of  the 
farmer  in  managing  his  cropland  ever 
provided  In  a  production  adjustment 
program  for  agriculture. 

This  provision,  however,  is  available  to 
producers  only  iif  there  is  a  feed  grains 
diversion  program  in  effect.  Conse- 
qtiently.  unless  the  wheat  producer 
knows  before  May  21  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  a  feed  grains  diversion 
program  he  will  not  be  equipped  with  all 
the  information  he  needs  to  make  the 
best  possible  decision  on  the  alternatives 
offered  in  the  wheat  referendum. 

We  owe  it  to  the  wheat  farmer,  as  well 
u  the  feed  grains  farmer,  to  have  the 
package  completed  before  the  middle  of 
May. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  legislation  be- 
fore us  and  the  impending  wheat  refer- 
endum have  been  so  closely  related.  I 
believe  it  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
sound  action  here  to  return  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Grange.  The 
"Orange  Letter"  to  that  organization's 
members  on  April  16  said : 

If  you  look  cloMly  enough  you  can  find 
two  points  on  which  both  sides  agree  in 
the  wheat  oertlAcat*  referendum:  (1)  the 
result  will  be  important  to  aU  wheat  growers, 
and  (3)  the  "no"  alternative  would  result  in 
a  substantial  loss  of  Income  to  wheat  growers. 

80  far  we  have  seen  no  one,  nor  heard  of 
anyone,  who  prefers  the  "no"  alternative  In 
the  law,  to  a  "yea"  vot«.  There  is  no  third 
alt«matlve  program  available. 

Tet,  opposition  to  certificates  is  baaed  en- 
tirely on  the  assumption  that  if  marketing 
certificates  are  voted  down  Congress  will  pass 
and  the  President  will  sign  a  better  program 
for  1964. 

We  chaUenge  that  argument  on  two 
grounds:  First,  we  believe  now,  as  we  have 
for  more  than  26  years  In  which  the  Orange 
originated  and  pioneered  In  development  of 
the  domestic  parity,  commodlty-by-commod- 
Ity  farm  program  approach,  that  the  certifi- 
cate plan  Is  the  best  program  yet  developed 
for  assuring  producers  a  fair  Income  for  their 
products. 

The  certificate  program  Is  fair  to  producers, 
and  It  is  fair  to  consumers,  as  well  as  to  tax- 
payer*— including     fanners — who    have    fi- 


nanced a  program  of  burdensome  and  con- 
tinuing prloed-depresslng  surpluses. 

The  wheat  oertlAoate  program  supported 
by  the  Orange  and  all  other  farm  groups  re- 
sponsive to  the  legitimate  and  reasonable 
interest  of  agriculture  and  the  Nation,  as 
contrasted  with  self-seeking  alms  and  in- 
terests. Is  In  accord  with  long-established 
Orange  poUcy  and  objectives. 

Just  two  paragraphs  from  the  general  farm 
poUcy  declaration  luianlmously  adopted  by 
delegates  to  the  06th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Orange  In  Fort  Wayne  last  Novem- 
ber, Illustrate  the  Orange  position : 

Farmers  must  face  squarely  and  forth- 
rl^tly  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  sup- 
plies of  their  products  under  control  if  they 
are  to  be  assured  of  Incomes  comparable  to 
those  received  by  nonfarmers.  They  have 
no  right  to  expect  Oovernment  to  spend  the 
taxpayers  money  to  support  prices  of  farm 
commodities  when  supplies  are  far  in  ex- 
cess of  market  demand  and  when  farmers 
themselves  make  no  concentrated  effort  to 
reduce  production. 

If  prices  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  and  <^ 
livestock  and  poultry  products  are  to  be 
maintained  at  fair  and  equitable  levels,  while 
the  Oovernment-owned  stockpiles  of  cereals 
(u«  significantly  reduced  within  a  reasonable 
period,  effective  supply  management  pro- 
grams for  those  types  of  wheat  in  surplus 
and  few  feed  grains  will  have  to  be  inau- 
gurated. 

The  wheat  referendum  places  that  chal- 
lenge squarely  before  farmers.  To  pretend, 
or  to  mislead  farmers  into  believing,  that 
the  problem  does  not  exist,  or  that  if  ig- 
nored It  win  disappear,  is  to  misrepresent 
the  facts,  and  do  a  serious  disservice  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  opponent  of  the  certificate  program 
has  raised  a  smokescreen  of  false  and  mis- 
leading Issues  In  an  obvious  effort  to  con- 
fuse farmers.  As  fast  as  one  false  issue  is 
knocked  down,  another  Is  raised. 

This  Is  a  tactic  often  effective  because  It 
takes  Ume  for  facts  to  catch  up  with  such 
devlotis  misstatements.  We,  along  with  all 
other  sincere  friends  of  agriculture,  regret 
that  such  Is  the  case. 

The  Orange  firmly  believes  that  farmers 
have  a  right  to  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
their  decision  when  they  vote  on  May  21. 
It  does  not  believe  scare  tactics  can  be  Justi- 
fied under  any  circumstances. 

Let's  examine,  close  up.  Just  a  few  of  the 
scarecrows  and  boogeymen.  that  have  been 
and  are  being  put  up  in  the  false  hope  that 
farmers  are  so  simple-minded  as  to  believe 
that  they  are  real : 

nUse:  If  certificates  are  voted  down  Ck>n- 
gress  win  Inunedlately  adopt  a  better  pro- 
gram. 

True:  Congress  last  year  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  many  alternate  programs  and 
rejected  all  but  the  two  which  will  be  on 
the  May  31  ballot.  President  Kennedy,  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  the  chairman  and  members 
of  both  congressional  agriculttve  cmnmit- 
tees  have  expressed  opposition  to  further  ac- 
tion If  certificates  are  voted  down. 

False:  If  certificates  are  voted,  farmers 
•  •  •  will  not  manage — they  will  need  only 
to  know  how  to  follow  orders. 

True:  Assertion  Is  ridiculous  on  Its  face. 
Farmers  will  continue  to  have  as  much  free- 
dom In  operating  their  farms  as  under  pro- 
grams repeatedly  approved  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  growers  not  only  for  wheat, 
but  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  crops. 

False :  The  certificate  plan  •  •  •  is  a  foot- 
In-the-door  approach  to  Oovernment  supply 
management  for  all  of  agriculture. 

True:  Fxxn  hogwash.  Before  similar  type 
programs  could  be  offered  for  other  commod- 
ities, It  would  first  have  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress  and,  secondly,  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  producers  in  a  referendum. 

Tou  have  heard,  or  will  hear,  scores  of 
other  equaUy  false  statements  Intended  to 
confuse  and  mislead  farmers.     If  you  don't 


have  the  facts  to  refute  them  on  the  tpot, 
write  us  and  we  will  answer  them  la  tibe 
next  Orange  letter  *  •  •  or  ■•  many  oC  tbam 
as  space  permits. 

Referring  to  vague  and  unsupported  state- 
ments that  If  the  wheat  referendum  is  de- 
feated Congress  will  pass  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  "better  program,"  Newaom  declared 
"there  is  no  sound  basis  for  this  promise. 

"Orange  contacts  with  oongresslonsl  lead- 
ers representing  both  political  parties  make 
it  perfectly  clear  tliat  new  wheat  legisla- 
tion Is  neither  contemplated  nor  expected  in 
case  the  referendum  falls."  he  said. 

The  declared  opposition  objective  Is  to 
delay  passage  of  the  feed  grains  extension 
bin  until  after  the  wheat  referendum  and 
then,  If  the  certificate  program  is  defeated, 
attempt  to  combine  wheat  and  feed  grains 
legislation. 

This,  some  Washington  officials  insist.  Is 
asking  feed  grains  growers  to  play  legislative 
Russian  roulette.  They  nm  the  risk,  if 
I>assage  of  a  feed  grains  biU  is  delayed,  of 
virtually  no  program  la  1004  If  Congress  be- 
comes mired  in  a  wheat-feed  grains 
oontzx>versy. 

carries  answi8b> 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  decision  now  on  this 
bill  will  give  farmov  more  time  to  plan 
their  livestock  programs  for  the  next  2 
years,  and  give  administrators  of  the 
feed  grains  program  at  national  and 
State  and  local  levels  opportunity  to 
schedule  their  work  in  a  way  that  gets 
maximum  performance  from  personnel 
and  facilities  without  conducting  crash- 
tjrpe  Informational  and  administrative 
efforts  to  out-race  fall  and  spring  plant- 
ing seasons. 

Along  with  the  erlUcs  of  the  legislation 
favoring  delay,  we  have  others  claiming 
it  provides  too  much  discretionary  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  bill  does  not  represent  abandon- 
ment of  either  responsibility  or  authority 
by  the  Congress. 

It  simply  delegates  responsibility  and 
authority,  under  prescribed  guidelines, 
that  will  give  producers  maximum  flexi- 
bility and  provide  consumers  a  continued 
guarantee  of  abundance. 

The  proposed  1964-65  feed  grains  pro- 
grams differs  from  similar  legislation  of 
prior  years  in  two  respects. 

First,  the  minimum  percentage  of  di- 
version of  feed  grains  acres  for  each  co- 
operating farm  is  not  spelled  out;  and, 
second,  the  price  support  loan  and  pay- 
ment combination  is  not  fixed. 

This  discretionary  authority  is  not 
without  precedent,  and  in  the  interests 
of  providing  for  flexibility  that  will 
match  the  program  with  producer  and 
consumer  needs  is  most  desirable. 

The  legislation  puts  both  a  floor  and 
a  ceiling  on  the  price-support  loan  and 
payment  combination,  and  at  the  same 
time  permits  their  most  efficient  adapta- 
tion to  the  degree  of  desirable  diversion. 

We  have  Iwig  been  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  too  many  price-supported  com- 
modities move  into  Oovernment  storage 
instead  of  normal  trade  channels.  It 
was  with  the  aim  of  remedying  this  sit- 
uation that  the  Congress  incorporated  a 
direct  payment  into  the  price  support 
structure  for  the  current  crop  year.  This 
feature  cannot  be  of  maximum  benefit, 
however,  unless  the  payment  and  loan 
levels  can  be  combined  in  a  way  that 
augments  desired  goals  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction, diversion,  reduction  in  grain 
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takeo^rers  bgr  the  Oovemmeiiik  Tann  ia- 
ooaw  MMl  reUU  price  lerda. 

We  are  dealing  with  r  n—nortlttei  af- 
fected by  nnfaToraUe  weather,  crop  peatc 
and  dtaeaaw.  and  wiiich  are.  on  the 
other  hand,  subject  to  Increasing  per- 
acre  yields.  These  same  commodities 
have  an  impact  on  the  health  and  nutri- 
tional standards  and  the  houeshold  budg. 
ets  of  our  j>eople. 

Inilexlbiltty  and  rigidity  in  programs 
subject  to  qulclc  changing  conditions 
are  not  in  the  national  interest.  Dlscre- 
ti<mary  authority  with  a  sound  back- 
grotmd  of  ledslatire  history  and  e<mgres- 
sk>nal  Intent  is  not  dangerous;  rather, 
it  is  indeed  desirable. 

cons  ANDSATnrcs 

Along  with  those  who  would  counte- 
nance delay  or  confuse  discretion  with 
hcense.  we  also  have  those  critics  who 
contend  continuation  of  a  vohmtary  feed 
grains  program  Is  undesirable  bi  view  of 
lower  government  costs  associated  with 
a  mandatory  program. 

Some  of  these  erlties — those  who  voted 
for  a  mandatoiy  feed  grains  program 
when  It  %as  before  this  House  last  year — 
have  a  ease.  I  can  sympathize  with  their 
philoaopfay  while  insisting  we  have  to 
operate  in  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

Bat  I  can  find  Uttle  time  for  those  who 
on  the  one  hand  voted  against  a  manda- 
tory feed  grains  program  and  are  now 
urging  farmers  to  vote  "no**  in  the  May 
21  wheat  referendum,  and  at  the  same 
time  oompare  the  economies  of  a  man- 
datory program  with  the  ezpoidltares  of 
the  voluntary  type. 

Of  coarse  a  voluntary  program  costs 
more  than  a  mandatory  system  of  supply 
adjustment. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  however,  that  critics 
of  the  cost  tend  to  concentrate  upon 
what  we  put  into  a  successful  voluntary 
supidy  adjustment  program  and  Ignore 
what  we  get  out  of  it. 

The  feed  grains  programs  of  1961  and 
IMS  eoet  $1.7  blllkm  and  we  will  invest 
a  little  more  than  $300  million  in  the 
1963  program,  on  the  basis  of  indicated 
farmer  participation. 

Tet,  the  1961-62  investments  reflected 
a  bCllion-doIlar  rise  in  annual  net  farm 
income  and  avoided  surpliu  production 
of  feed  grains  that — had  been  planted 
and  harvested — ^woold  have  been  a  bur- 
den on  taxpayers  for  the  next  7  to  9 
years. 

Avoidance  of  the  production  at  the 
grain  and  its  acquisition  by  CCC  will 
save  minions  of  taxpayers'  dollars.  Ulti- 
mate savings,  after  taking  into  consid- 
eraU<xi  the  cost  of  diversion  payments, 
will  amount  to  $591  million  for  the  1961 
program,  $634  millloD  for  the  1962  pro- 
gram, and  $90  million  for  the  1963  pro- 
grana — for  a  total  of  tl3  billion. 

The  net  investment,  in  terms  of  re- 
sults, is  Indeed  small. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  true 
that  the  costs  are  great.  But  tills,  the 
88th  Congress,  is  not  responsible  for 
these  costs.  We  simply  are  paying  tor 
the  mistakes  of  the  1950's  when  oin*  Oov- 
emment  froUcked  and  gambled  with  the 
idea  of  unlimited  production  and  low 
prices  for  agriculture — a  "freedom"  and 
"go  for  broke"  philosophy,  if  you  please. 


rHAMTOK 

Finally,  we  have  the  feed  grains  pro- 
gram crfties  who  periodically  search  the 
statJaties  for  '^lAiantora  acres." 

Here  are  the  facts : 

First.  U  is  true  that  the  1959-60  base 
for  participating  farms  was  adjusted,  in 
line  with  congressional  intent,  to  iron 
out  individual  inequities  and  eliminate 
hardships  resulting  from  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  the  base  years. 
However,  participating  farms  planted 
fewer  acres  to  feed  grains  than  they 
were  permitted  after  diversion  from  the 
base.  In  1961.  for  exami^,  while  the 
base  for  i>artlcipattng  farms  was  ad- 
Justed  upward  by  4.3  million  acres,  these 
same  participating  farms  planted  6  J! 
mlUton  fewer  acres  than  they  were  en- 
titled to  plant  after  the  diversion. 

Second,  the  nonparticipating  farmer 
is  responsible  for  the  "slippage"  deter- 
mined by  comparing  total  planted  acre- 
age for  1  year  with  that  of  another  and 
finding  that  total  planted  acreage  does 
not  decrease  as  much  as  the  total  acre- 
age diverted.  There  is  nothing  which 
requires  a  farmer  to  participate  or  re- 
quires a  nonparticipating  farmer  to  hold 
his  feed  grain  acreage  down.  This,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  reasons  a  manda- 
tory program  was  proposed  in  1962. 
For  1961.  nonparticipating  farms  in- 
creased their  acreage  by  alwut  6.7  mil- 
lion acres  over  the  1959-60  average 
planted  acres. 

And.  finally,  farmers  are  paid  only  for 
actual  acres  diverted  based  on  deter- 
minations made  by  on-the-farm  meas- 
urements. 

rAurrxTL  PAmsAifSRZP 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  now  is  pres^ited  to  the  House, 
over  the  solid  opposition  of  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee. 

This  is  exceedingly  painful  to  me,  and 
e^;>eclally  so  since  such  partisan  division 
has  become  a  pattern  on  farm  leglsla- 
ti<n.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  times, 
now  past,  when  it  was  dilBcult  to  distin- 
guish a  Democrat  from  a  Republican  in 
this  House  as  leglslaticm  relating  to  the 
well-being  of  agriculture  was  debated 
and  voted  upon.  We  in  this  great  body 
then  comprehended  that  farm  people  are 
Democrats  and  they  are  Republicans, 
and  that  their  well-being  should  have  no 
reference  to  partisan  politics. 

These  were  the  times  of  the  triumph 
of  the  parity  principle  that  ushered  in 
the  golden  years  of  agriculture.  For  11 
consecutive  years  prior  to  1953  the  aver- 
age prices  paid  to  farmers  were  at  or 
above  100  percent  of  parity. 

BLXSSINCS    or    ABUNDAKCS 

Moreover,  these  were  years  that 
showered  blessings  upon  the  consumers 
of  America.  Our  fanners  Invested  their 
good  earnings  in  the  sciences  of  the  cul- 
ture of  things  to  eat.  they  developed  the 
techniques  of  abundance,  and  America 
became  the  best  fed  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  with  our  people  paying  a 
smaller  portion  of  their  income  for  food 
than  any  other  people  anywhere. 

Agriculture  wrote  America's  greatest 
success  story. 


Farmers  In  no  other  coantry  of  the 
world  have  lowered  food  costs.  In  rela- 
tion to  workers'  wages,  so  dramaUcaHy. 
The  farm  program  has  been  the  domi- 
nant factor  In  bringing  about  this  high- 
level  efficiency. 

And  it  is  well  at  tills  point.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  recall  that  this  farm  program, 
that  so  abundantly  blessed  our  farmers 
and  our  consxmiers.  operated  for  20  years 
prior  to  1953  at  an  actual  profit  to  the 
Government  in  its  production  stabiliza- 
tion and  price  support  activities  for  the 
basic  crops — com,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts.  At  the  end  of 
those  20  years  the  Government  had  only 
moderate  Investments  in  farm  commodi- 
ties. 

rLAMKKB    rABALl 


Then,  for  reasons  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand, the  new  administration  in  1953 
decided  to  depart  from  this  program, 
and  President  Elsenhower  subsequently 
called  for  the  scrapping  of  the  parity 
principle. 

We  entered  a  period  of  planned  paraly- 
sis for  the  farm  program. 

The  consequences — farm  depression, 
record  surpluses,  great  costs. 

Two  years  ago.  after  8  long  years,  the 
Nation's  agriculttur.  our  basic  and 
largest  Industry,  was  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy.  The  farm  program,  which 
had  worked  so  long  and  so  well — during 
wartime  and  in  peace — in  the  Interest  of 
farmers  and  the  general  economy — ^was 
a  shambles. 

Farmers'  net  earnings  were  at  the  low- 
est level,  in  relation  to  volume  of  their 
sales,  for  any  period  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  began  keeping  books. 
Average  farm  prices  had  reached  their 
lowest,  to  terms  of  parity,  for  any  year 
since  the  1930*8.  Per  capita  annual  In- 
come of  people  living  on  farms  was  only 
about  one-half  that  of  nonfarm  people. 

Huge  surpluses  of  food  and  fiber— -$9 
billion  worth  of  Government-held  ware- 
house stocka— were  being  carried  at 
great  costs  to  taxpayers. 

In  February  of  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  farm  message,  called  upon 
Congress  to  remedy  this  situation,  and 
the  Congress  responded. 

The  long  downslide  in  farm  income 
was  halted. 

Ciunulative  net  earnings  of  farmers 
already  have  been  increased  by  more 
than  $2  billion.  The  pileup  of  surplus 
upon  surplus  in  grains  has  been  stopped. 

Taxpayers  already  have  been  saved 
many  minions  of  dollars,  on  future  farm 
program  costs. 

In  1962  net  farm  income  of  $12i>  was 
10  percent  greater  than  in  1960  and  the 
highest  since  1953. 

Average  net  income  per  farm  In  1963 
was  up  18  percent  over  1960,  from  $2,960 
to  $3,498. 

Hourly  returns  for  farmworkers  and 
operators  were  $1.05  in  1962,  compared 
with  87.5  cents  in  1960,  up  20  percent. 
BanJL  deposits  and  business  activity  in 
20  major  farm  States  are  now  10  percent 
above  1960,  an  indication  of  the  impor- 
tance of  farm  Income  to  the  general 
economy. 

TKS    CBUC     ALTSKMATIVB 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation's  agricul- 
ture is  on  the  road  back.    Our  action  on 


the  legislation  now  before  us  will  further 
bolster  this  recovery,  or  it  may  present 
our  farmers  and.  indeed,  the  Nation, 
with  a  grim  alternative. 

If  we  fail  here  in  this  House  to  enact 
this  leRlslatlon,  and  should  the  wheat 
referendum  fail,  we  shall  risk  chaos  in 
the  agricultural  economy,  and  we  shall 
risk  the  collapse  of  the  Nation's  farm 
program. 

Such  chaos  and  such  collapse  no  doubt 
would  set  off  a  severe  depression  in  the 
general  economy. 

To  end  farm  price  and  production  ad- 
justment programs  would  bring  on  a 
terrible  farm  depression.  This  would  be 
reflected  quickly  in  a  downturn  for  the 
entire  econcxny.  It  would  mean  a  drop 
of  about  a  third  in  farm  commodity 
prices,  and  an  even  sharper  drop  in  net 
farm  income. 

Wheat  prices,  for  example,  would  be 
cut  almost  in  half — perhaps  below  a  dol- 
lar a  b\uheL 

Com  prices  no  doubt  would  fall  to 
around  80  cents  a  bushel.  Prices  of 
other  feed  grains  would  follow  com 
prices  down.  Livestock  markets,  with 
unlimited  production  of  cheap  feed  at 
depressed  prices,  would  in  the  long  run 
be  demoralised. 

Moreover,  all  the  investments  by  the 
Government  in  the  last  2  years  to  bring 
down  grain  surpluses  would  have  been 
wasted. 

AN   BMB  TO   PASnSANSHIP 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  return 
agam  to  the  partisan  feeling  in  the 
House,  in  the  presence  of  a  farm  bill. 
It  is  all  senseless  to  me,  especially  since 
our  Republican  friends  are  opposing  this 
feed  grains  bill  in  the  thought  Uiat  they 
may  defeat  the  wheat  program  in  the 
impending  referendum. 

Moreover.  It  is  indeed  strange  that 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  want 
to  destroy  the  wheat  program,  for  it  is 
the  program.  In  all  major  respects, 
originally  sponsored  in  the  House  by  the 
man  I  deem  to  be  the  greatest  RepubU- 
can  farm  statesman  of  all  time.  Cliff 
Hope,  of  Kansas,  former  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Not  only 
this,  but  a  bill  embracimc  this  program 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  Repub- 
lican 83d  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  good  for  this 
country  we  all  love,  for  one  party  or  the 
other  to  position  Itself  on  public  mat- 
ters and  legislation  solely  out  of  political 
considerations. 

As  for  agriculture,  I  will  say  that 
unless  farmers  and  their  friends,  in  both 
political  parties,  can  get  together  in  the 
decision-making  process,  then  someone 
else  is  going  to  make  the  decisions  and 
the  policies  and  the  programs  for  agri- 
culture. I  for  one  am  not  willing  here 
to  contribute  to  circumstances  wtiich 
may  bankrupt  agricultiu-e  and  create 
such  chaos  that  f  armen  might  lose  their 
freedom  to  manage  their  businesses. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  let  my  Republican  friends  know  that 
I  yearn  and  long  and  pray  for  the  day 
when,  again,  the  thought  of  politteal 
advantage  will  be  silent  and  it  wiU  be 
difficult  to  dt«tlny^^^ftT  ^  Republican 
from  a  Democrat  in  this  House  when 
legislation  relating  to  the  well-being  of 


agriculture,  and  to  the  people  who  i»x>- 
duce  our  food  and  flber,  is  debated  and 
voted  upon. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  probably  come 
to  the  most  important  milestone  in  agri- 
cultural legislation  that  we  have  reached 
for  some  years  or  that  we  probably  will 
reach  for  some  years,  because  we  are 
today  dealing  with  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  of  course  like 
to  tell  the  Members  of  the  House  that 
cotton  is  the  great  crop  of  the  Nation 
and  my  people  grow  it,  it  does  produce 
a  vast  amount  of  cash  income.  There 
are  those  from  other  areas  who  would 
like  to  tell  you  that  wheat  is  the  great 
crop  of  the  Nation  because  the  people 
depend  upon  it  for  their  bread,  and  it 
is  a  vital  crop.  There  are  others  who 
would  tell  you  that  dairying  and  live- 
stock represent  the  greatest  crops  in  the 
United  States.  But,  after  all,  our  live- 
stock industry,  our  dairying  industry,  and 
all  of  our  poultry  industry  is  tied  direct- 
ly to  feed  grains.  Peed  grains  account 
for  a  very  large  portion  of  the  activities 
of  American  agriculture  and  probably 
play  a  much  greater  Influence  on  all 
other  crops  than  does  any  other  activity 
of  the  American  farmer.  So,  today  we 
are  dealing  with  the  very  crux  of  the 
farm  problem  when  we  deal  with  feed 
grains. 

Historically  feed  grains  have  been  pro- 
duced with  little  or  no  controls.  For  a 
good  many  years  we  attempted  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  com  without  any  man- 
datory reduction  in  the  acreage  of  com. 
It  worked  for  a  little  time  and  then  pro- 
ducers began  to  feel  that  they  could 
have  it  both  ways,  both  in  price  and  in 
production.  That  does  not  woilc  in  any 
free  economy.  As  you  increase  produc- 
tion you  inevitably  decrease  price  unless 
there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  con- 
sumption. So  whm  our  farmers  sought 
both  to  Increase  supply  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  price  they  simply  could 
not  do  it  and  the  result  was  that  the 
XJjB.  Government  was  making  up  the 
difference  for  a  long  time,  and  for  a  good 
many  years  we  were  nutting  into  Gov- 
ernment storage  around  300  million 
bushels  of  com  every  year  that  the 
UJS.  Government  was  buying,  paying  the 
support  price  for  it,  putting  it  in  the 
warehouse,  paying  the  transportation, 
and  paying  the  storage. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  so  well  pomted  out,  you  keep 
this  grain  in  storage  and  then  you  try 
to  get  it  out  of  condition  so  you  can  sell 
it  at  a  discount  price. 

I  do  not  care  what  figures  you  have 
seen,  you  know  and  I  know  that  the  only 
way  you  can  reduce  your  cost  is  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  in  storage.  As  long  as 
you  continue  to  keep  these  vast  volumes 
of  feed  grains  in  storage  and  add  to  them 
every  year,  the  cost  of  srour  program 
is  going  to  go  up.  You  do  not  have  to 
be  a  mathematician  to  know  that.  That 
is  Just  a  plain  fact.  And  the  cost  of 
the  program  was  getting  completely  out 
of  hand,  as  everybody  knows. 

I  want  you  to  know  at>out  Just  what 
has  happened  in  the  last  few  years,  be- 
cause there  are  those  who  have  indicated 
that  the  present  program  on  feed  grains 


was.  oh,  not  worth  its  costs.  At  the  peak 
of  the  inventories  which  was  in  1961  we 
held  2,164  million  bushels  of  feed  grains 
and  1,277  million  bushels  of  wheat;  3,451 
million  bushels  of  grain  that  the  U.S. 
Government  owned  and  on  which  it  was 
paying  storage.  We  have  brought  that 
down  until  our  inventories  on  March  15, 
1963 — I  want  you  to  get  that;  I  am  not 
talking  about  what  we  hope  to  do  this 
year,  I  am  talking  about  where  our  in- 
ventories stood  just  a  year  ago — were 
2,158  million,  a  reduction  of  1,293  million 
bushels  of  grain. 

It  was  costing  us  dining  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  26.99  cents  a  bushel  to  carry 
that  com ;  21.23  cents  for  grain  sorghums 
and  26.21  cents  for  wheat.  Apply  that 
to  the  1,293  million  bushels  on  which 
we  are  not  paying  storage  as  a  result  of 
these  programs  and  you  find  that  we 
have  a  saving  during  the  year  of  $336 
million,  or  a  saving  of  $920,000  per  day. 
Talit  about  a  program  of  economy.  Can 
anybody  seriously  insist  that  they  are 
supporting  economy  in  government  and 
vote  to  abandon  this  program  of  control 
of  our  feed  grains  with  a  saving  right 
now  of  $920,000  a  day,  almost  $1  million 
every  day  that  comes  aroimd? 

That  is  what  we  have  already  saved 
with  the  program.  With  the  program  in 
effect  this  year,  it  is  omifldentty  antici- 
pated that  we  will  bring  the  supply  and 
demand  of  feed  grain  into  approximate 
balance  and  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  a  need  to  continue  to  reduce  the  sur- 
pluses because  we  will  have  brought  them 
down  to  where  they  are  in  fact  ix>  longer 
surpluses  but  normal  carryover. 

But  you  say.  "Why  don't  you  Just  con- 
tinue the  existing  program?"  You  could 
not  continue  the  existing  program  if  you 
brought  feed  grains  into  balance  with 
demand  because  we  have  been  bringing 
this  surplus  down  at  the  rate  that  I  have 
pointed  out  here.  We  will  not  need  to 
bring  our  stocks  down  further  after  this 
law  is  passed,  imless  we  have  a  very 
unusual  year.  We  w^  need  only  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand.  We  will  not  have  to  take 
out  that  300  million  bushels  a  year  piled 
up  in  Government  surplus  for  these 
many  years.  We  will  not  need  to  pay 
the  same  rates  we  are  now  pasdng  to 
secure  all  the  needed  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  landowners.  Something  con- 
siderably less  will  do  it. 

You  say,  "Why  didn't  you  pick  some 
figure;  something  less?"  For  the  very 
reason  our  friends  suggested,  that  you 
ought  to  have  all  the  facts  before  you  in 
writing  legislatioa  We  could  not  say 
whether  18  or  15  or  13  cents  would  be 
the  right  payment.  We  do  Icnow  that  it 
should  not  take  as  much  money  to  carry 
this  program  in  future  years  as  It  has 
taken  the  last  2  shears,  when  we  had  to 
bring  down  aurpliises  that  had  pre- 
viously been  accumulated.  So  we  give 
to  the  Secretary  the  discretion  that  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  discussed  this 
morning. 

It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that 
rather  than  fixing  a  rate  that  would  re- 
sult in  an  unnecessary  reduction  and  un- 
necessary waste  of  public  money  atxl 
possibly  even  a  dangerous  drawdown  we 
have  empowered  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture to  apply  such  rates  of  payment 
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afi  be  feels  will  suit  the  occasion  of  the 
amount  of  grain  that  we  have  in  8t<Mtige 
and  the  amount  that  we  need  to  reduce. 
We  believe  that  that  of  itself  will  result 
in  a  saving  of  many  hundreds  of  mlUkms 
of  dollars.  But  remunber  that  you  have 
a  savincr  of  approximately  $1  million  per 
day  already  established,  and  if  you  do 
not  have  this  bill  next  year  you  will  not 
only  lose  that  $1  million  a  day  but  you 
will  go  right  back  to  the  old  situation  of 
accimiulating  more  and  more  siuT>luses. 

We  have  been  asked  wherein  this  bill 
differs  from  the  existing  law.  I  think 
that  the  answer  is  clear  and  that  I  have 
already  given  it  to  you.  It  is  substan- 
tially this,  that  we  do  put  flexibility  into 
this  bill  so  that  there  may  be  a  down- 
ward adjustment  of  costs.  That  is  the 
major  difference  between  this  bill  and 
the  ejiisting  law.  The  existing  law  has 
been  working  very  well,  but  we  need  not 
keep  it  geared  up  to  the  present  rate  of 
payments  for  we  can  hold  down  on  our 
expenditiues  and  we  should  do  so. 

There  is  one  other  item  In  this  bill 
which  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  friends  who  asked  that  we  put  it  in 
here,  and  we  put  it  here.  That  is  the 
exchangeability  between  feed  grains  and 
wheak 

It  waft  the  request  of  our  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  that  we  provide  this 
exchangeability,  and  it  is  in  the  bill.  It 
is  there  to  give  those  in  the  Par  West 
who  have  gone  to  planting  other  feed 
grains  such  as  oats  or  barley  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  them  considered  as  wheat 
for  the  purposes  of  exchangeability  oi 
allotments  only;  Ixit  for  no  other  pur- 
pose. It  means  that  that  farmer  in 
Wasbin^rton  State  who  may  have  planted 
barley  tnnt<>a«1  of  wheat  will  now  be  abie 
to  consider  that  bcu-ley  as  wheat  and,  if 
he  wants  to,  to  plant  wheat. 

Let  me  make  one  further  fact  abim- 
dantiy  clear.  This  is  not  a  mandatory 
bill.  This  bill  does  not  provide  for  any 
kind  of  vote.  It  does  not  impose  any 
kind  of  restrictions  on  any  farmer.  It 
authorizes  any  farmer  to  participate  in 
the  program,  if  he  wants  to.  If  he  wants 
to  retire  as  much  as  ao  perc«it  of  his 
historic  idanting.  he  may  do  so  and  may 
be  paid  up  to  50  percent  of  his  normal 
production  on  those  retired  acres.  He 
will  by  complying  also  become  eligible  to 
receive  payments  and  to  receive  the  as- 
surance of  support  price.  There  are.  I 
think,  decided  advantages  in  becoming 
a  compiler.  But  if  any  farmer  decides 
he  does  not  want  to  comply,  he  does  not 
have  to  say  anything  to  anybody,  he  does 
not  have  to  notify  anybody,  he  does  not 
have  to  do  a  thing  in  the  world  except 
to  get  out  his  drill  and  drill  in  every 
acre  that  he  owns.  There  is  no  restric- 
tion on  the  rights  of  the  individual  farm- 
er to  carry  on  his  farming  just  as  he 
wants  to  carry  it  on. 

We  have  been  told  bgr  a  great  many 
peoi^e^— Oh.  we  do  not  want  a  bill  that 
regiments  the  farmer.  This  bill  does  not 
regiment  the  farmer.  Yes.  it  is  golnc  to 
cost  you  more  money  than  a  bill  with 
mandatory  allotments  in  it.  But.  this 
House  decided  it  did  not  want  mandatory 
aUotmoits,  and  we  are  living  with  that 
dedsioKL  We  have  met  the  request  of 
those  who  are  going  to  oppose  this  biH. 
We   have   sought   to   perfect    this   bill. 


We  bring  you  a  good  bill,  a  fair  bill,  and 
a  voluntary  bill — a  bill  that  will  get  us 
results  and  which  will  save  us  money. 

We  are  going  to  be  crowded  for  time, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  more  time 
nor  am  I  going  to  yield  all  of  the  time 
that  has  been  allocated  to  the  majority. 
We  will  yield  only  enough  time  to  pre- 
sent the  facts.  In  this  way  I  hope  to 
return  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  invite  the  opponents  to  join  me  in  ex- 
pediting the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  seems  that  we  are 
going  to  hurry  this  bill  through  and,  yet, 
in  the  discussion  on  the  rule,  we  were 
told  that  there  would  be  opportunity 
to  be  heard  and  offer  amendments.  If 
we  are  going  to  do  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  the  last  5  years  that  I  have 
been  here,  in  other  words,  close  off  debate 
and  close  off  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
I  fail  to  see  where  there  will  l)e  fair  and 
adequate  treatment  of  this  bill.  I  do 
hope  we  have  adequate  time  to  discuss 
this.  I  have  some  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGKl  and  I  hope  I  will  have  that  op- 
portrmlty  later  because  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  and  adequate 
time  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOBVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POAOE.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  yield  me  time  to  answer  the  questions 
I  will,  but  I  do  not  have  the  time.  We 
are  not  going  to  use  all  our  time,  but  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  use  his,  all  right 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  yield  to  me 
to  answer  questions  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  understand  it  is  con- 
templated to  complete  this  bill  today  and 
I  have  no  objection.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  understands  that 
lUMler  the  5-minute  rule  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  q^ak,  and  I  do  hope 
that  everyone  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  beard  who  wants  to  be  heard. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  tetA  grain  legisla- 
ticm  as  such,  and  that  I  am  not  o];H;>osed 
to  a  realistic  and  proper  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1964  and  1M6  of  the  right 
kind  and  at  the  right  time.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  method  being  used  here  in 
trying  to  ram  through  this  Ull  today 
before  the  wheat  referendum  is  held  on 
May  21  of  this  year. 

Time  is  not  of  the  essence  as  far  as 
this  legislation  is  concerned.  The  Feed 
Grain  Act  cA  106S  is  now  on  the  statute 
books.  It  pertains  to  the  crop  year  1963. 
And.  therefore,  there  is  ample  legisla- 
tion to  take  care  of  the  crop  year  1963. 
The  Congress  can  pass  a  Feed  Grain  Act 
for  1964  or  1965  any  time  before  this 
session  of  Congress  adjourns.  The  feed 
grain  farmer  will  not  be  planning  his 
CTGtt  program  for  1964  until  along  in  the 
winter  of  1963,  and  most  certainly  he 
should  have  the  right  of  knowing  what 


the  wheat  farmer  is  going  to  do  in  the 
referendum  of  May  21.  1963.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  my  good  friend, 
contends  that  the  wheat  farmer  is  en- 
titled to  know  what  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram is  going  to  be  before  the  referen- 
dum is  held.  That,  of  course,  is  simply  a 
political  sweetener  for  the  wheat  farmer 
and.  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  influence  a  favorable 
vote  in  the  wheat  referendimi.  Passing 
a  feed  grain  bill  now,  in  effect,  would  be 
saying  to  the  wheat  farmers  throughout 
the  country  that  they  could  feel  free  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  wheat  referendum 
because  then  we  would  have  on  the 
statute  books  a  feed  grain  bill.  So  if  the 
wheat  referendum  should  fail,  the  wheat 
farmer  could  plant  sorghiuns  and  other 
feed  grains  on  his  Wheatland.  It  is  a 
direct  invitation  for  the  wheat  farmer  to 
go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  wheat  referen- 
dimi  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  a  feed 
grain  bill  to  fall  back  on.  I  challenge 
anyone  to  tell  the  committee  why  we 
should  pass  a  feed  grain  bill  at  this  time, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  influ- 
ence a  favorable  vote  in  the  referendum 
on  May  21, 1963.  There  can  be  no  other 
reason. 

If  you  will  read  the  minority  report 
you  will  find  that  we  of  the  minority  on 
the  committee  vigorously  oppose  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  4997  at  this  time  for 
two  basic  reasons:  One.  because  it  is 
premature,  and.  two,  because  it  lodges 
entirely  too  much  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  feel  that 
its  enactment  prior  to  the  wheat  refer- 
endum win  improve  the  chances  of  the 
wheat  referendum.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  deliberate  attempt  to  influence  a 
"yes"  vote.  In  other  words,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  crude  "carrot  and  stick" 
tactic  being  executed  on  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  America  In  a  desperate  attempt 
to  force  a  "3res"  vote. 

I  personally  resent  those  kinds  of  tac- 
tics. I  think  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country  are  intelligent  people,  and  they 
have  the  know-how  to  vote  as  they  deem 
best.  They  do  not  have  to  be  told  how 
to  vote.  I  am  sure  that  the  wheat  farm- 
ers across  the  country  will  resent  this  at- 
tempt to  Influence  their  vote. 

And  may  I  say  to  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  right  now  that  this  tactic  might 
backflre  on  May  21, 1963. 

Why  is  the  administration  so  Interest- 
ed in  passing  this  feed  grain  bill  at  this 
time?  It  has  always  been  my  impression 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  these 
ref erendums  should  be  a  referee  in  these 
referendums.  He  should  see  to  it  as  such 
referee,  that  the  wheat  referendum  is 
fairly  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  and  the  law.  instead  of  try- 
ing to  bring  about  the  kind  of  a  result 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wants. 

This  Is  a  two-way  street.  If  the  wheat 
farmer  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  feed 
grain  act  is  going  to  be.  then  the  feed 
grain  farmers  by  the  same  token  are 
entitled  to  know  what  the  wheat  farmers 
are  going  to  do  In  the  referendum.  This 
is  only  fair,  just  and  equitable. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  are 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  debating  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  this  legislation, 
because  the  question  of  whether  or  not 


the  legislation  is  premature  is  para- 
mount. There  will  be  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit ofTered,  not  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  Mil,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
It  will  be  offered  only  for  the  purpose 
of  postponing  the  legislation  for  only 
24  legislative  days  until  afto*  the  ref- 
erendum has  been  had.  Is  this  a  reason- 
able request  in  view  of  the  fact  that  time 
is  not  of  the  essence  Just  now?  We  can 
pass  a  feed  grain  bill  any  time  between 
now  and  the  time  Congress  adjovims. 
We  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  refer- 
endum results  so  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  can  then  act  intelligently  in 
presenting  a  realistic  feed  grain  bill  to 
the  House,  and  a  new  wheat  bill  also  if 
the  referendum  faitt.  Then  we  can  leg- 
islate intelligently  on  the  facts  and  not 
on  the  hopes  or  desires  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

I  am  disturbed  about  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  trying 
to  Influence  the  wheat  referendmn,  and 
I  want  to  quote  to  you  part  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jom-- 
nal  this  morning,  as  follows: 

Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  la  mobUlz- 
Ing  all  his  Department's  vast  field  organisa- 
tion to  explain  the  control  plan  to  ▼oters.  A 
series  of  Informational  sessions  In  over  2.000 
wheat-raising  counVes  Is  beginning:  per- 
haps 27.000  full-tlm#and  part-time  Govern- 
ment employees  will  be  Involved.  Pour  mil- 
lion copies  of  seven  different  explanatory 
booUets  are  being  drciilated.  Last  year 
there  were  2  pamphlets  and  2.4  mUUon 
printings. 

A  special  FTeeman  emissary,  former  Re- 
publican CongresBnan  Phil  Weaver  of  Ne- 
braska, la  criss-crossing  Wheat  Belt  States, 
speaking  to  chambers  of  commerce.  Rotary 
Clubs,  and  other  groups  In  behalf  of  the 
control  plan.  TV  Alms  and  radio  tapes  star- 
ring Iflr.  Freeman  have  been  sent  to  some 
300  broadcaster*.  In  part,  he  hits  directly 
at  farmers'  pocketbook  interests.  "With  a 
'yes'  vote."  he  tells  audiences,  "the  price  of 
wheat  will  be  13  a  bushel;  with  a  'no'  vote, 
$1  a  bushel." 

This  Is  propaganda  of  the  first  order 
and  we  have  the  right  to  question  the 
propriety  of  such  open  pressure  to  sway 
the  outcome  of  the  referendum,  let  alone 
the  legality  of  such  unwarranted  ac- 
tions. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
Peed  Grain  Act  of  1962,  which  applies 
to  the  crop  year  1963,  it  was  specifically 
spelled  out  that  the  direct  pajrments 
would  be  18  cents  a  bushel.  This  provi- 
sion Is  eliminated  in  the  bill  before  us 
and  there  instead  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wide  dis- 
cretion to  fix  the  loan  level  as  high  or 
as  low  as  he  desires  thus  enabling  him 
to  manipulate  the  market  to  almost  any 
level  he  desires.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, not  being  able  to  put  over  his 
control  program.  Is  now  attempting  to  do 
indirectly  what  he  has  not  been  able  to 
do  directly  in  imposing  new  controls. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  proposal  pre- 
sented in  the  wheat  referendum  is  the 
most  stringent  wheat  control  bill  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  If  the  Secre- 
tary can  only  get  his  wheat  control  pro- 
gram on  the  statute  books,  through  a 
favorable  vote  in  the  referendum.  I  dare- 
say it  will  then  be  attempted  to  pass  a 
new  strict  feed-grain  control  bill  which 
means  that  our  feed-grain  farmers  will 
be  compelled  to  fall  in  line  with  the  wheat 


farmers  In  a  complete  control  program 
for  midwestem  agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  wonder  if  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa  would  care  to  yield  more 
time  at  this  Juncture,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  use  the  hour  and  30  minutes 
at  our  disposaL 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Can  the  Chairman  ad- 
vise me  how  much  time  has  been  con- 
sumed? 

Mr.  POAOE.  We  will  try  to  use  half 
of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  consumed  15  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  con- 
sumed 12  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Quiz]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  27] 


Ashley 

Hays 

SheUey 

Ayres 

Healey 

Slbal 

Bettfi 

Hubert 

Slkes 

Broomfleld 

Hoamer 

Slsk 

Brown.  Calif 

Ke« 

Skublts 

Cameron 

Keith 

Smith,  Calif. 

Casey 

Lankford 

Springer 

Celler 

Lennon 

Staebler 

DavU.  Oa. 

McMillan 

Steed 

Daweon 

Mathlas 

Teacue,  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Nygaard 

Thomas 

Dlngell 

Powell 

"rhompson,  N.J 

Flnher 

Betfel 

Waggonner 

Forrester 

Rich 

Walter 

Oialmo 

Rivers.  Alaska 

WirtnaU 

Olenn 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Williams 

Oondllng 

Roosevelt 

Willis 

Hawkins 

Schwengel 

Wydler 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  4997.  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  380  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
support  a  motion  to  recommit  this  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  waiting  until  the 
wheat  referendum  is  decided  by  the 
farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  acting  on  feed  grain 
legislation  at  this  time  is  premature.  It 
is  premature  for  the  feed  grain  farmers, 
it  is  premature  for  the  wheat  farmers,  it 
is  premature  for  the  Congress. 

The  reason  why  this  bill  is  premature 
for  feed  grain  fai-mers  is  that  it  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  wheat  referen- 
dum will  pass,  that  a  "yes"  vote  will 
prevail.  On  the  chance  that  the  wheat 
referendum  does  not  pass,  and  there  is 
a  very  strong  chance  it  will  not,  from 
all  I  hear  from  over  the  country,  this 


program  will  not  fit.  It  will  not  give  the 
inxiper  protection  to  the  feed  grain 
farmers,  and  a  huge  increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  will  damage  the  price 
of  feed  grains,  also  the  whole  livestock 
feeding  operation  will  be  dismpted  be- 
cause the  livestock  people  will  find  it 
necessary  to  shift  to  the  feeding  of  wheat 
rather  than  com  and  grain  sorghums 
and  barley.  Its  effect  could  be  another 
big  buildup  in  feed  gram  surpluses 
again.  It  is  vmwise  for  the  Congress  at 
this  time  to  consider  a  piece  of  feed 
grain  legislation  when  we  do  not  know 
what  program  the  most  mterrelated  crop 
wheat  will  l>e  operating  under  in  1964. 

It  is  premature  for  the  wheat  farmer 
because  he  is  making  his  decision  in  this 
referendum  on  May  21.  He  may  decide 
he  does  not  want  the  certificate  plan,  a 
plan  which  will  make  Government  con- 
trol more  stringent,  more  mandatory 
than  ever  before,  bringing  Government 
direction  not  only  to  the  farmers  but  to 
those  who  merchandise  the  grain  after 
the  farmer  sells  it  to  them,  all  the  way 
up  to  the  person  who  mills  the  wheat. 

If  the  wheat  farmers  turn  the  refer- 
endum down,  they  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  enacted  in  this 
session  of  Congress  legislation  which  will 
protect  them  in  1964. 

The  alternative  for  the  certificate 
wheat  plan,  as  has  been  stated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  something 
that  will  bring  disaster  to  them.  He 
plans,  he  states,  to  cover  all  the  inter- 
national wheat  commitments  from  the 
CCC  wheat  stocks  which  would  result  in 
new  crop  wheat  being  dumped  on  the 
market,  thereby  creating  a  hardship.  I 
do  not  think  the  situation  will  be  as 
bad  as  he  claims,  but  in  the  event  it  is 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  ready  to  act 
and  act  quickly.  There  has  been  pres- 
sure from  the  feed  grain  areas  because 
for  1964  we  have  now  virtually  no  pro- 
gram. That  means  80-cent  com.  Pres- 
sure will  be  on  the  Congress  to  act  after 
the  wheat  referendum  and  before  Con- 
gress adjourns.  There  is  no  urgency  to 
psiss  this  bill  at  the  present  time.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  after  May  21  and  before 
adjournment. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  wheat  farmers 
of  this  country  we  should  wait  on  this 
feed  grain  legislation  and  for  once  pat- 
tern a  bill  treating  wheat  and  feed  grain 
alike.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  do. 
For  that  reason  It  is  premature  for  the 
Congress  to  act  now  because  we  are  not 
acting  on  a  situation  as  It  will  be  after 
May  21.  We  are  acting  on  what  some 
people  hope  it  will  be,  hoping  that  the 
farmers  will  adopt  the  referendum. 
Rather  we  ought  to  wait  for  a  month 
and  find  out  what  the  situation  Is  In 
connection  with  wheat  and  legislate 
then  as  intelligently  as  we  possibly  can. 
At  that  time  we  ought  to  put  together 
a  wheat  and  feed  grain  program  similar 
to  that  which  we  now  have  before  us  for 
feed  grains — a  voluntary  program,  the 
benefit  of  the  program  going  to  those 
who  comply  with  it,  payment  in  kind  for 
reduced  production,  thereby  getting  rid 
of  the  surpluses  that  confront  us.  This 
has  worked  so  well  in  cfmnecUon  with 
wheat  grains,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
1963  market  year  the  surpluses  will  be 
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down  to  a  normal  carryover.  The  carry- 
over is  going  to  be  high.  45  million  tons, 
but  that  normal  carryover  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. If  the  program  could  be  per- 
mitted to  work  for  wheat,  you  would  find 
a  reduction  in  that  surplus  commodity 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  is  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Let  us  look  at  the  feed  grain  bill  before 
us.  It  is  unwise  for  the  reason  it  is  giv- 
ing so  much  added  discretion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agric\iltiu-e.  He  can  virtually 
make  this  voltmtary  program  into  a 
mandatory  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  could 
turn  out  to  be  a  mandatory  program,  be- 
cause now  it  is  based  on  the  philosophy 
that  the  person  who  participates  to  the 
least  amoimt  will  be  benefited  the  great- 
est. This  means  he  could  force  every- 
body into  the  program  and  not  Just  use 
it  to  reduce  the  production.  The  Secre- 
tary has  not  indicated  he  would  do  so; 
however,  the  law  leaves  it  wide  open  now 
so  that  the  price  support  loan  rate  could 
be  unreasonably  low  and  the  compilers 
would  be  benefited  by  direct  payment  as 
much  as  the  Secretary  wants  to  make  it, 
and  thereby  he  could  force  everybody 
who  raises  feed  grains,  because  of  this 
power  he  has,  by  complete  discretion,  to 
manage  it  in  every  way  possible.  And, 
I  do  not  believe.  Judging  from  the  ex- 
perience with  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  that  we  ought  to  give  this 
discretion  to  him,  because  he  has  harmed 
enough  programs,  he  has  harmed  enough 
commodities  in  this  coimtry  like  dairy 
products  and  cotton  to  indicate  that  he 
would  not  any  more  wisely  handle  the 
feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  have  been  in  this  Chamber 
considering  a  bill  imder  any  more  un- 
usual circumstances  than  we  are  wit- 
nessing here  today.  I  think  there  are 
few  people  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  that 
are  completely  opposed  to  this  feed  grain 
bill,  but  we  are  opp)osed  to  it  now,  at 
least  I  am  opposed  to  it,  because  I  think 
it  is  completely  unnecessary  that  this  bill 
be  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  this  time.  Many  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  would  like  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  like  to  add  right  there, 
however,  that  I  would  only  support  it  If 
it  could  have  some  improving  amend- 
ments. This  bill  has  a  lot  of  possibilities 
for  improvement,  as  most  of  the  bills 
that  come  before  Congress  have.  My 
concern  at  this  time — and  this  Is  a  most 
sincere  concern — is  that  we  are  going  to 
be  in  a  most  unfortimate  position  if  we 
PASS  this  feed  grain  bill  before  we  know 
what  the  resiilt  of  the  wheat  referendum 
is  going  to  be.  I  do  not  think,  whether 
we  pass  this  bill  or  whether  we  do  not 
today,  it  is  going  to  have  any  material 
effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  wheat  refer- 
endum. I  think  most  farmers  know — 
at  least,  they  have  good  reason  to  know — 
that  Congress  will  extend  a  feed  grain 
program.    I  think  all  we  need  to  clear 


the  air  is  for  the  leadership  on  the 
majority  side  to  take  the  same  position 
that  they  have  taken  in  regard  to  future 
legl8latl(».  if  the  wheat  referendum  falls. 
The  majority  party  have  announced  that 
if  the  wheat  referendum  fails,  there  will 
be  no  future  legislation.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  take  this  arbitrary  position.  I 
hope  that  if  the  wheat  referendum  does 
fall,  and  it  could  fail,  they  will  remember 
these  words  and  maybe  have  to  live  with 
them  back  in  their  own  districts.  But, 
I  think  If  we  need  something  to  clear  the 
air  about  what  the  fanners  are  going  to 
have  in  the  way  of  feed  grain  legisla- 
tion if  the  wheat  referendum  falls,  all 
we  need  is  a  statement  from  the  ma- 
jority side  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
win  consider,  as  I  am  sure  we  will,  feed 
grain  legislation  after  May  21. 

Let  me  point  out  something  that  is 
most  important.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  so  concerned  about  this  bill  in 
the  event  the  referendum  passes,  because 
it  does  fit  in,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here,  with  the  certificate  wheat  program. 
But.  where  are  we  if  the  referendum 
fails?  And,  the  referendmn  could  fail. 
There  are  a  lot  of  farmers  that  just  do 
not  like  this  certificate  wheat  program. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  and  many 
other  people  on  this  floor  have  said — 
and  this  is  the  truth — there  has  never 
been  a  more  restrictive,  completely  com- 
pulsory wheat  program  offered  to  the 
American  wheat  farmers  than  this  cer- 
tificate program  that  they  are  being 
asked  to  vote  for,  in  the  wheat  referen- 
dum. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  When  we 
passed  this  bill  last  year,  did  not  the 
Wheat  Growers  Association  indicate  that 
was  the  kind  of  a  program  they  wanted? 

Mr.  SHORT.  Which  bill  are  you  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  talking 
about  the  program  that  they  are  going 
to  vote  the  referendimi  on. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  supported  the  feed 
grain  program  that  we  passed  a  year 
ago,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  and  I  think  I  made  it  plain 
that  I  will  support  the  bill  again.  But 
I  do  not  think  this  bill  should  be  passed 
now  because  if  the  referendum  fails  how 
can  we  people  who  represent  agricul- 
tural areas  who  have  a  responsibility 
come  back  here  to  Congress  and  incorpo- 
rate into  this  feed  grain  bill  some  pro- 
tection for  the  wheat  farmer  beyond 
what  he  is  going  to  have  if  he  in  his 
wisdom  turns  down  this  choice  he  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  in  the  wheat  refer- 
endum? His  only  choice  is  to  accept  the 
most  restrictive  program  he  has  ever  had 
to  live  with  or  virtually  no  program  and 
the  added  burden  of  the  Government 
having  over  1  billion  bushels  of  wheat 
that  would  compete  with  the  farmers' 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  come  back  here  and  consider  this  feed 
grain  prt^ram  in  a  little  bit  more  con- 
genial atmosphere  and  explore  the  pos- 
sibility of  adding  wheat  to  this  feed 
grain  program.    I  think  this  feed  grain 


program  has  some  very  desirable  char- 
acteristics. First  in  my  book  is  the  sim- 
ple one  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  very  properly  emphasizes, 
and  that  is  that  the  farmer  if  he  does 
not  like  Federal  farm  programs  can  stay 
out.  He  can  simply  not  participate. 
Tills  is  the  completely  voluntary  feature 
of  the  feed  grain  program  that  the  ad- 
ministration endorses  so  ardently.  The 
wheat  farmer  is  deserving  of  the  same 
consideration  and  treatment. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  May  I  suggest  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Dakota 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
JoNis]  asked  a  question  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  have  an  opportunity  to 
repeat  it  here.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
did  not  understand  it.  Am  I  right  in 
that  the  question  was  this:  Did  not  the 
wheatgrower  organizations  support  this 
wheat  certificate  plan  that  was  in  the 
referendxun?     Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  3^eld.  that  is  what  I  asked. 

Mrs.  MAY.  If  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  will  yield  further.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  did  not  support  the  wheat 
certificate  plan. 

Mr.  SHORT.  If  I  left  the  impression 
that  I  ever  voted  for  any  bill  that  incor- 
porated the  certificate  wheat  program  it 
was  not  my  intention,  and  I  want  to  cor- 
rect the  Record  now.  I  did  not  support 
the  farm  bill  last  year  largely  t)ecause  it 
included  the  certificate  wheat  program. 
I  did  support  at  a  later  date  the  exten- 
sion of  the  feed  grain  program.  It  was 
somewhat  different  than  the  program 
that  we  now  have  under  consideration. 

Mrs.  MAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  thought  the  gentleman  would 
like  to  have  that  clear,  and  would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  while  the  National 
Wheat  Growers  Association  did  support 
the  legislation,  not  all  the  State  groufis 
did? 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  Is  very  true  and  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton for  helping  me  clarify  my  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  here  the  question  of  which 
came  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg.  In  other 
words,  some  people  want  to  vote  on  the 
wheat  referendum  and  then  pass  a  feed 
grain  bill.  There  are  others  of  us  who 
feel  that  the  feed  grain  bill  should  pass 
first.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
and  I  think  it  Is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion.  But  we  hear  them  on  the  other 
side  say  "let  us  postpone  it,  let  us  post- 
pone it."  All  I  have  heard  from  that  side 
during  this  entire  session  of  Congress  Is 
"why  do  we  not  do  something?  Let  us 
get  to  work.  Let  us  pass  some  legisla- 
tion." Then  here  they  come  today  and 
say  "let  us  postiwne  it  again."  I  cannot 
understand  it.  I  know  this,  though:  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  Representatives  from 
the  Republican  areas  who  are  under 
strict  discipline  here  today  whose  farm- 


ers want  this  feed  grain  program  and  I 
know  that  is  the  reason  they  do  not  want 
to  vote  on  It  today.  But  I  think  their 
feet  are  going  to  be  held  to  the  fire. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  take  some 
chances  on  it  They  are  going  to  have 
to  go  on  the  record  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  seen  used  a  lot 
of  flgxires  here  today.  I  have  always 
heard  that  figures  will  lie  and  liars  will 
figure.  Some  Members  have  used  figures 
to  show  how  costly  this  program  is.  I 
will  admit  that  figures  are  sometimes 
complicated  and  hard  to  understand. 
However,  there  was  one  figure  used  here 
today  and  bandied  around  the  House  a 
lot.  and  it  Just  is  not  true,  and  that  Is 
the  sum  of  $963  mllliim  for  1963  is  rep- 
resented as  being  land  diversion  pay- 
ments, when  it  actually  includes  $490 
million  for  price  supports.  If  we  did  not 
divert  those  acres,  we  would  have  tied 
up  more  money  In  this  program  than  we 
have  now.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  we  are  considering  today  it 
will  save  money,  and  it  will  cut  down 
production  and  it  will  bring  the  supply 
and  demand  in  balance.  It  will  cut  out 
a  lot  of  this  acreage  and  those  people 
who  say  they  want  to  save  money  are 
going  to  get  the  chance  to  go  on  record 
and  see  if  they  really  want  to  save  some 
money. 

I  was  amused  at  one  of  the  speakers 
during  the  debate  on  the  rule  when  he 
was  pointing  out  what  authority  we  were 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  agency  in  Govern- 
ment where  the  administrator  of  any 
program  does  not  have  some  authority 
to  issue  regulations  and  to  make  deter- 
minations. That  has  been  true  of  any 
program  that  has  ever  passed,  whether 
it  was  an  agricultural  program  or  any- 
thing else.  In  this  bill  we  have  given  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  some  leeway  in 
order  to  adjust.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  said,  we  are  going  to  bring 
down  the  supply  tn  storage  to  a  reason- 
able level.  He  has  admitted  that  on  the 
floor  today.  I  think  we  have  to  have  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  make  that 
adjustment  because  it  is  possible  that 
this  program  could  be  so  attractive  that 
we  would  reduce  beyond  and  not  have 
a  reasonable  reserve  stock. 

Someone  said.  "When  is  the  right  time 
to  pass  this  bill?"  I  think  a  lot  of  people 
say  they  would  like  to  be  for  the  bill. 
The  fact  Is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  said 
that  he  was  against  the  bill  at  this  time 
because  of  the  wheat  referendum.  He 
says,  if  it  backfires,  who  will  be  hurt? 
I  wiU  tell  you  who  wiU  be  hurt  if  that 
wheat  referendum  backfires.  The  wheat 
farmer  is  going  to  be  hiul.  I  think  the 
wheat  referendum  should  be  approved. 
If  it  is  not.  the  wheat  farmer  is  the  one 
who  is  going  to  suffer. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  who  is 
talking  about  how  the  administration 
stands  that  I  do  not  represent  the  ad- 
ministration. I  represent  one  person  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Agrictilture: 
and  if  that  wheat  referendimi  does  not 
carry  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  any 
further  wheat  legislation  at  this  session. 
If  the  farmers  make  their  bed,  they  can 
lie  in  it  for  a  year.  That  is  the  way  I  feel 
about  it.  I  think  my  good  friend  from 
North  Dakota  has  been  listening  to  Mr. 


Shiunan  too  much.  Mr.  Shuman  has 
been  teUing  the  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  vote  down  this  referendum  and 
you  will  get  some  more  legislation.  I  do 
not  think  he  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  I  know  that  anything  that 
Orville  Freeman  would  be  for,  Mr.  Shu- 
man would  be  against,  I  do  not  care 
what  it  ts.  He  has  emphasized  that  time 
and  time  again. 

I  think  that  before  we  cast  our  vote 
today  we  have  a  clear  issue  here  and  I 
think,  according  to  the  people  who  have 
talked  on  the  other  side  today,  they  have 
indicated  to  you  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
good  in  this  bill.  They  have  indicated 
that  we  need  this  feed  grains  bill.  They 
have  admitted  that  it  has  brought  down 
the  surplus  and  that  it  has  saved  money; 
they  have  admitted  that  this  new  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  save  money.  For 
that  reason  I  thiiik  it  will  carry.  I  think 
it  will  be  most  embarrassing  to  any  Rep- 
resentative coming  from  a  farm  area  that 
produces  feed  grains  to  vote  against  this 
bill.  He  is  going  to  have  a  heck  of  a 
time  explaining  that  to  his  people  when 
he  gets  back  home,  that  he  voted  against 
it.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  One  hundred 
fourteen  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 

[Mr.  MclNTIRKl. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  35  of  the  report  on  this  bill  I  filed 
some  additional  minority  views  pointing 
out  my  concern  with  the  action  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  had  taken  in  the 
use  of  section  22  of  the  ICC  Act  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  implement  reduced  rates  of 
freight  into  the  Southeast,  and  also  the 
sales  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  at  25  cents  a  bushel  above 
the  cash  price  of  com  in  Chicago. 

My  contention  has  been  that  these  ac- 
tions were  not  within  the  framework  of 
keeping  a  fair  and  normal  competitive 
balance  between  the  Southeast  users  of 
feed,  and  feed  users  in  the  Northeast. 

I  grant  that  the  Secretary  had  full  au- 
thority, but  it  has  been  my  contention 
that  the  Secretary  has  an  equal  responsi- 
bility in  the  administration  of  the  Feed 
Grain  Act  to  the  feed  grain  users  in  the 
Northeast  deficit  area  as  to  the  feed 
grain  users  in  the  Southeast. 

Recently  the  Central  Connecticut 
Farmers  Cooperative  Association  has 
prepared  an  analysis  of  what  we  in  the 
Northeast  consider  to  be  a  very  Inequi- 
table situation.  Time  will  not  permit  go- 
ing into  a  lot  of  detail,  but  let  me 
point  out  a  couple  of  figures. 

Normally  the  differential  between  New 
England  and  the  South  Atlantic  States 
has  been  12.9  cents  a  bushel,  and  between 
New  England  and  the  East  South  Central 
States  19.5  cents  a  bushel.  In  March  of 
1963,  the  relationship  had  moved  ad- 
versely to  New  England  to  15  cents  In  re- 
lation to  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
from  19.5  cents  to  35  cents  tn  February 
1963  and  29  cents  in  March  adversely  in 
relation  to  the  East-South  Central 
States.  As  we  know,  this  disparity  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  sale  policy 


which  t^e  Department  promulgated  Jan- 
uary 9. 

Let  me  put  this  Into  other  figures  as 
far  as  dollars  and  cents  go.  This  report 
from  Connecticut  indicates  that  this  has 
meant  about  $525,000  annually  to  the 
poultry  farmers  in  Connecticut,  placing 
these  farmers  at  a  disadvantage  relative- 
ly to  the  Southeast  of  about  $350  per 
farmer  per  year. 

Again.  I  say  the  Secretary  has  the 
authority,  but  in  this  instance  I  think 
his  authority  was  used  altogether  too 
much  in  the  interest  of  a  regional  area 
and  that  he  overlooked  his  responsibility 
using  this  authority  in  fairness  and 
equity  to  two  areas  that  compete  vtith 
each  other  in  the  marketplace.  Let  me 
convert  this  into  a  total  New  England 
area.  In  New  England  in  1961,  we  used 
approximately  728,000  tons  of  com.  In 
my  State  of  Maine,  it  was  303,000  tons  or 
a  little  less  than  half.  If  I  were  to 
take  this  same  basis  of  figures  and  con- 
vert them  Into  the  difference  this  has 
made  from  a  competitive  relationship, 
one  area  with  the  other,  then  according 
to  my  figures  this  is  adverse  to  the  New 
England  poultry  industry  by  about  $1 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat] . 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  would  Just  like  to 
'mty.  I  Join  in  and  support  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTniE]  who  Just  spoke.  I  completely 
endorse  what  he  said  and  entirely  sup- 
port the  position  he  has  taken.  Tills 
legislation  Is  detrimental  to  the  Interests 
of  poultrymen  and  dairy  farmers  of  the 
Northeast.  It  Is  ill  timed.  It  grants 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  too  much 
power.  I  thank  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
today  Is  being  presented  with  some  du- 
plication of  argimient,  which  is  not  un- 
usual. I  rise  at  this  time  to  reemphasize 
some  points  concerning  this  legislation 
that  have  already  been  discussed  by  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do, 
however,  present  these  facts  represent- 
ing a  somewhat  unique  wheat  growing 
area  in  the  United  States;  namely,  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  from  the 
majority  party  said  that  a  great  many 
of  us  on  this  side  do  think  this  legisla- 
tion is  good  legislation  and  that  our 
farmers  want  it,  and  if  we  vote  to  delay 
it  today,  they  are  going  to  be  unhappy. 

I  would  like  to  submit,  before  I  make 
any  further  remarks,  that  actually  my 
district  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  is  not  a  major  feed  grains  produc- 
ing area,  prot>ably  it  would  be  far  better 
If  I  opposed  the  feed  grains  bill  In  toto 
all  the  way  through.  That  Is,  that  should 
probably  be  my  stand  If  I  were  represent- 
ing the  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  farm  population  in  my  area. 
However,  my  stand  and  my  work  with 
this  bill  In  committee,  and  the  remarks 
I  make  on  it  today,  I  make  on  behalf  of 
the  wheatgrowers  of  my  area,  and  In 
this  respect  I  have  no  basic  objections 
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to  congressional  approval  this  year  of  a 
feed  grain  bill,  because  I  believe  the  Na- 
tion's major  feed  producing  areas  need 
this  legislation  and  I  am  trying  to  reflect 
more  than  parochial  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  Congress 
must  approve  a  feed  grains  bill  because 
of  the  obvious  need  for  feed  grain  legis- 
lation In  1964.  However,  like  others.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  premature  considera- 
tion of  feed  grain  legislation  at  this  time. 
Again  for  the  reasons,  that  have  been 
pointed  out,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
wheat  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  going 
to  approve  or  reject  the  wheat  certificate 
plan  in  the  referendum  on  May  21. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  own 
district  where  I  visited  with  the  wheat- 
growers  in  all  of  the  major  wheat-pro- 
ducing counties  of  my  district.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  make  any  sort 
of  prediction  at  this  time,  as  a  result  of 
questioning  them  and  talking  with  them, 
what  the  vote  in  the  State  will  be  on  May 
21.  I  do  know  that  if  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate plan  is  accepted  the  wheatgrowers 
of  this  White  wheat  and  summer  fallow 
area  will  very  much  need  the  plan  pre- 
sented in  the  feed  grain  legislation  for 
substitution  of  acreage,  and  inclusion  of 
oats  and  rye. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  know  that  if 
the  wheat  certificate  plan  is  voted  down 
by  the  wheat  farmers  of  this  Nation,  the 
situation  will  be  far  diHerent  and  that 
my  wheatgrowers  will  need  remedial 
wheat  legislation  which  I  for  one  have 
promised  I  will  try  to  get  for  them. 

I  would  say  that  the  question  most 
often  asked  me  by  my  wheatgrowers 
when  I  was  home,  asked  in  special  meet- 
'  ings  called  to  discuss  the  referendum 
with  me  and  with  others,  the  question 
most  often  asked  was.  "In  case  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  is  turned  down  in  the 
referendiun.  wUl  there  be  a  chance  to 
pass  remedial  legislation  in  Congress  for 
wheatgrowers?  "  I  gave  them  as  honest 
an  answer  as  I  could.  Nobody  second- 
guesses  what  Congress  will  do  before  ac- 
tion takes  place.  All  I  could  do  was  list 
to  them  certain  features  that  would  be 
involved  in  this  decision  and  what  might 
be  in  the  minds  of  each  Member  on  May 
22. 

In  this  respect  I  pointed  out  that  I 
was  extremely  interested  in  noting  that 
on  Sunday.  April  21.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee 
indicated  on  a  nationwide  radio  program 
that  in  the  event  the  wheat  referendum 
failed  the  Congress  would  consider 
remedial  wheat  legislation.  I  might  say, 
of  course,  that  up  until  then  administra- 
tion spokesmen  on  this  point  have  stated 
emphatically  that  the  farmers  could  take 
it  or  leave  it  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  if  they  turned  down  the 
certificate  plan  there  would  be  no  other 
plan  available  to  them. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
colleague  from  Washington  yield? 

Mrs.  MAT.  Yes.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  My  colleague  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mat] 
and  I  have  almost  identical  districts. 
Our  farmers  feel  they  are  being  coerced 
a  little  bit  in  this  matter.  At  this  time 
there  is  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  among 


them,  as  has  been  pointed  out  today. 
The  difficulty  arises  because  of  summer 
fallowing  practices  and  the  need  for  sub- 
stitution acreage.  They  object  to  the 
provision  which  would  allow  an  element 
of  compulsion,  and  to  the  element  of 
mandatory  authority  which  it  appears  is 
given  m  this  bill. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  significant  that  the 
atjle  chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcom- 
mittee should  make  the  statement  he  did 
in  the  radio  program  because  it  had 
been  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  admm- 
istration  would  sell  the  wheat  farmers 
short  if  they  voted  against  the  wheat 
stabilization  plan. 

If  this  body  sends  HJl.  4997  back  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  be  held 
until  after  May  21.  I  feel  certain  there 
will^eno  major  difficulty  in  passing  a 
ieedgranis  program  then.  Then  we  will 
know  what  the  situation  really  is  instead 
of  what  some  people  wish  it  to  be.  and 
we  will  be  able  to  help  the  farmers  in  any 
other  area  then  necessary,  particularly  if 
remedial  wheat  legislation  is  called  for  in 
the  event  of  a  no  vote  in  the  referendum. 

There  is  plenty  of  time.  There  is  no 
need  to  rush  through  a  program  at  this 
time  that  would  not  go  into  effect  until 
next  year. 

As  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  4997. 
although  I  do  not  like  all  the  discretion- 
ary authority  provided  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  nor  do  I  particularly  like 
the  costly  compensatory  direct  payments 
of  the  bill,  these  are  not  my  major  objec- 
tions, as  I  have  stated.  My  main  objec- 
tion is  this  bill  is  entirely  premature  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  the 
Chair  state  whether  the  Chair  Is  count- 
ing those  Republicans  who  went  back  in 
the  cloakroom? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry,  which  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  that  he  is  counting 
Members  as  they  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  Chair  counts  102  Members  pres- 
ent, a  quonun. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Ptjhcell]. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  privilege  at  this  time  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  of 
the  Ccmmiittee  on  Agriculture  in  the 
House. 

Before  making  any  further  remarks. 
I  want  to  comment  on  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington in  regard  to  a  nationwide  program 
that  ran  on  last  Sunday.  April  21.  The 
statement  that  I  made  was  this,  in  sub- 
stance, when  asked  a  question  as  to  what 
would  be  the  situation  m  the  Congress 
if  the  referendum  failed: 

Thooe  of  lu  from  the  farm  areas  of  the 
country  would  do  all  we  could  to  Me  that 


the  farmera  were  given  the  kind  ot  program 
they  wanted  to  have. 

I  immediately  contmued  by  saying  that 
in  my  judgment,  based  upon  statements 
made  by  people  in  responsible  positions 
in  both  parties  of  this  Congress,  i 
thought  it  very  unlikely  any  legislation 
could  be  secured  at  that  time. 

Only  yesterday  I  learned  that  I  was 
being  quoted  In  the  State  of  Washington 
as  saying  that  further  provision  would 
be  made.  I  did  not  make  the  statement 
in  that  manner.  I  made  it  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  just  indicated. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Anyone  who  makes  a 
statement  about  the  prospect  of  legisla- 
tion in  an  area  of  this  kind  is  being  com- 
pletely reckless  with  the  wheat  farmers 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  is  my  judgment, 
and  I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear  in 
any  public  statement  I  have  made. 

In  regard  to  the  accusations  that  are 
made  as  to  why  we  have  to  have  feed 
grain  legislation  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  reflect  a  few  minutes  with  you 
as  to  why  we  want  information  on  any 
election  that  is  being  presented  to  us. 

Is  it  proper,  is  It  not  the  purpose  in 
any  election  for  those  who  are  going  to 
vote  to  have  every  bit  of  knowledge  they 
are  capable  of  getting  before  they  are 
called  upon  to  vote?  The  law  requires 
that  on  May  21  the  wheat  farmers  of 
this  country  will  be  required  to  vote  for 
or  against  the  wheat  program  that  is 
now  in  existence.  That  is  the  law,  not 
what  we  may  think  the  law  should  be.  It 
is  only  fair  in  my  judgment  that  those 
farmers  have  all  the  knowledge  that  they 
can  have  available  to  them.  There  is 
a  provision  in  the  wheat  law.  the  law 
that  is  to  be  voted  on  on  May  21.  which 
for  some  reason  has  not  been  mentioned 
by  those  I  have  heard  comment  on  this 
bill  today.  I  am  quoting,  or  going  to 
quote,  from  the  wheat  law  that  is  in 
existence,  which  will  be  passed  or  de- 
feated on  May  21. 

Section  328  of  that  act  states: 

Sec.  328.  Effective  with  the  1964  crop, 
during  any  year  In  which  an  acreage  di- 
version program  Is  in  effect  for  feed  grains, 
the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  permit  producers  of 
feed  grains  to  have  acreage  devoted  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains  considered  as  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  wheat  and  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  to  have  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wheat  considered  as  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  feed  grains  to 
such  extent  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
not  Impair  the  effective  operation  of  the 
program  for  feed  grains  or  wheat. 

Now,  if  we  are  responsible  and  if  we 
want  to  be  fair  about  what  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America  need  to  know  when 
they  go  to  the  polls  to  vote,  surely  we 
must  be  fair  enough  to  emphasize  that 
they  will  then,  for  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge,  have  a  choice  of  exchanging 
feed  grain  acres  for  wheat  acres  and. 
conversely,  they  will  be  allowed  to  ex- 
change wheat  acres  for  feed  grain 
acres.    In  my  judgment  we  owe  it  to  the 


farmers  of  our  country  to  give  them 
every  bit  of  knowledge  that  they  can 
have.  They  will  not  know  what  the  law 
provides  for  them  in  regard  to  feed 
grains  when  they  go  to  the  polls  on  May 
21  unless  we  pass  a  law  that  is  being 
proposed  here  now.  If  we  are  interested 
In  being  fair  with  our  fanners,  if  we  are 
not  interested  in  playing  politics  with 
our  fanners,  it  leems  to  me  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  now  to  pass  the  feed 
grain  bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana IMr.  Hakvst]. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  lieu  of  presenting  to  the  House 
some  comments  I  had  prepared,  an  inci- 
dent happened  during  the  coiu-se  of  the 
day  which  caused  me  to  change  the 
tenor  of  the  remarks  I  had  planned  to 
make. 

A  Member  of  Congress  came  to  me  and 
said  in  all  seriousness: 

We  have  been  listening  to  the  debates  on 
farm  programs  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for 
many  years.  Most  of  you  are  so  technical 
and  get  so  Involved  in  your  discussions  that 
those  of  us  who  are  not  acquainted,  particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  are  consumer  Congress- 
men, just  feel  that  you  do  not  make  It  clear 
to  us  what  the  problem  Is  all  about. 

And,  I  am  going  to  address  myself  very 
briefly  to  that  point:  particularly  I  hope 
this  will  be  of  interest  to  consumer-type 
Congressmen. 

Most  of  you  know  I  am  a  farmer:  a 
gram  and  livestock  farmer  on  a  family 
farm  in  Indiana.  I  have  a  college  degree 
m  agriculture  and  I  majored  in  animal 
husbandry.  I  taught  agriculture  for  5 
years:  then  went  to  farming  and  farmed 
for  20  years  unUl  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  still  have  an  active  interest  in 
our  home  farm,  and  our  son  and  family 
are  engaged  in  fanning  there  today. 

Now.  one  of  the  very  first  things  that  I 
think  most  people  try  to  do  is  to  over- 
simplify the  problem.  In  doing  it  they 
try  to  classify  all  farmers  and  all  farm 
commodities  in  the  same  category.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  we  have  learned 
during  the  years,  it  is  the  very  fact  that 
each  commodity  represents  a  separate 
problem,  and  the  remedy  that  might  suit 
the  needs  of  one  commodity  group  and  fit 
into  their  problem  might  not  suit  the 
livestock  producer  at  all. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  proper  context 
also  of  the  grain  and  livestock  problem.  I 
think  you  have  to  realize  that  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  and  sometimes  a  Uttle 
more  or  a  little  less  of  all  agricultural 
income  Is  derived  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  So.  in  dealing  with 
this  particular  item,  you  are  dealing  with 
the  biggest  single  item  so  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned. 

Now.  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  grain 
and  livestock  fanner  has  been  entirely 
different  in  most  instances  than  that  of 
the  producer  of  other  commodities. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  telling  you  or 
going  into  detail  why  this  is  true,  but, 
please  believe  me,  it  ts.  But,  one  of  the 
principal  tenets  that  has  been  obvious 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  grain  and 
livestock  farmer  is  that  he  wants  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  consumers  of  this 


country  with  the  very  finest  diet  in  the 
world,  which  is  a  meat  diet,  and  he  is 
willing  to  take  his  chances  in  the  free 
market  to  produce  this  oommodity.  Now, 
his  occupation  is  not  the  easiest  one  in 
the  world  or  in  many  instances,  the  most 
productive  one,  either.  I  can  say  to  you 
that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  aver- 
age grain-livestock  farmer  today,  if  his 
income  averages  as  much  as  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  an  employee  in  a  factory, 
he  is  pretty  lucky. 

Most  of  them  are  not  making  much 
money  today  for  their  work,  much  less 
th^  interest  on  their  investment.  In 
most  cases  it  requires  $100,000  to  put  a 
man  to  work  on  a  grain  and  livestock 
farm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  point 
where  the  grain  and  livestock  farmer, 
being  intimately  associated  in  his  prob- 
lems with  the  wheatgrowers  and  in 
many  instances  bemg  all  three  at  the 
same  time,  is  at  the  crossroads.  This 
has  been  building  up.  this  decision  that 
they  are  facing  now  has  been  building 
up  for  many  years.  The  day  of  deci- 
sion is  coming  m  less  than  a  month. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  gomg  to  dwell 
when  we  get  into  the  reading  of  the  bill 
for  amendment  at  a  little  greater  length 
on  some  of  the  facets  of  this  problem. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  the  livestock  and 
grain  farmers  we  will  think  of  it  in  this 
context  and  think  of  it  sympathetically. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  wide  world 
where  the  consumer  is  so  well  fed.  with 
such  a  high  standard  of  diet,  as  they 
are  in  this  great  United  States  of  ours. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  F^DLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr. 
Freeman's  letter  to  Congressmen  re- 
ferred to  earlier  today.  Indicated  that 
farmer  net  income  is  up  10  [>ercent  as  a 
result  of  the  grain  programs.  Now  an 
interesting  point  was  brought  out  by 
Prof.  Theodore  Shults,  noted  econ- 
omist. University  of  Chicago,  who  was 
quoted  favorably  in  the  Farmers'  Union 
Bulletin  Just  this  past  week,  took  note 
of  this  fact:  Payments  to  farmers  went 
up  $1.2  billion  from  1960  to  1062;  whereas 
income  of  farmers,  including  those  pay- 
ments, went  up  even  less,  $1.1  billion. 
So,  if  you  make  a  proper  and  fair  adjust- 
ment for  the  amount  of  direct  payments 
to  farmers  under  these  programs,  the 
Income  of  farmers  as  a  result  of  all  this 
spending — 3  years  later  and  about  $3 
billion  later  in  spending — the  real  net 
income  of  farmers  Is  actually  less  than 
before. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parity  ratio  tells  the 
story  far  more  meaningfully  than  price 
levels.  It  is  the  ratio  between  what 
farmers  have  to  pay  for  what  they  need 
in  their  business  and  what  they  receive 
for  their  commodities.  The  parity  ratio 
in  March  this  year  was  77,  down  from  81 
before  these  programs  started.  In  my 
home  State  of  niinoLs  parity  has  dropped 
to  71.  The  Illinois  crop  Reporting  Serv- 
ice notified  me  that  this  was  the  lowest 
parity  ratio  level  <mi  record  since  1934. 
So  it  is  a  little  difBcult  to  see  how  any 
fair  appraisal  could  Indicate  that  farm 


income  is  better  as  a  result  of  all  this 
spending. 

Chait  1. — Feed  yrmtn  firoffram — Fmrm  cos* 
price  squeeze 

Pmritv 
ratio 
December  1960  (before  feed  grain  pro- 
grams)              81 

March  1963  (after  1961-62  feed  grain 

programs)    . T7 

Source:  Agricultural  prices.  USDA,  April 
1963. 

Million 
Direct   payments   to   farmers    (1960- 

62)     -up  $1,200 

Net  farm   Income up     1, 100 

Adjusted  net  farm  Income. down         100 

Source  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Schultz,  professor 
of  economics,  university  of  Chicago,  recog- 
nized authority  in  agriculture  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
December  1962. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  first  3  months  of 
this  year  the  parity  ratio  level  is  the 
lowest  smce  1939.  and  these  figures  come 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  I  reviewed  the 
tremendous  administrative  cost,  over 
$100  million  Just  to  pass  out  the  pay- 
ments to  the  farmers,  more  than  is 
spent  for  all  of  the  officers  and  all  of  the 
clerks  and  all  of  the  secretaries  employed 
by  all  of  the  435  Members  of  Congress. 

Chart  2. — Feed  grain  program — Administra- 
tive coMta 

Costs 
(million) 

1961    842 

1962 29 

1963 30 

Total. _ 101 

Or  $13.1  million  more  than  the  total  ez- 
pendlt\irrs  during  the  3-year  period  (fiscal 
year  1963-64)  for  the  salaries  of  all  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  House  of  Bepresen- 
tatlves  and  the  staffs  of  its  Members. 

Source:  H.  Bept.  No.  180,  88th  Cong.,  p.  14 
and  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Oovernment, 
fiscal  year  1964,  p.  132. 

In  1962,  by  department  reports— and 
all  of  my  figures  come  right  out  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — ^the  De- 
partment reports  the  reduction  of  sur- 
plus In  1962  was  11  million  tons.  Our 
direct  pasrments  were  $842  million,  for  a 
cost  per  bushel  for  the  reduction  in 
stockpile  that  year,  of  $2.14.  This  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  all  of  this 
reduction  was  due  to  the  program.  That 
I  doubt,  but  even  if  we  make  that  as- 
sumption, the  cost  is  $2.14  per  bushel — 
twice  the  value  of  the  grain.  This  does 
not  include  administrative  expenses:  it 
does  not  include  realized  losses  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  If  these 
losses  were  included  of  course  the  cost 
per  bushel  would  be  still  higher  in  1963. 
I  base  this  on  "Feed  Situation,"  the  doc- 
ument which  reached  my  office  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  middle 
of  April.  The  anticipated  reduction  is  a 
little  less,  actually,  than  $2.3  million  tons. 
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Tills  year,  with  pftyments  at  $983  mllUon, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  ea^  bOBlwl 
cut  back  in  our  stodq;»Ue  is  $8.7t. 

Here  again  we  do  not  include  realised 
losses,  we  do  not  have  the  adminlstra- 
tire  costs  and  If  those  were  included  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  that  moeh 
higher. 

Spend  more,  get  less.  That  is  clearly 
the  story  of  the  feed  grain  program. 

Chast  S. — Feed  grain  program 
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Tmt 

Redaction 
in  surplus 

(tons) 

Government 
payments 

Taxpayer 
cost  per 
bushel 

itas 

ii,n(in.on 

2.40O,0gO 

•M2.000.aM 
981,000,000 

*S.I4 

IMi 

8.78 

Source:  Feed  Situation  No.  IW,  Aprfl  IMS,  U8DA. 
and  II.  Kept.  No.  180.  88th  Cong.,  p.  14. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  record  of  3 
years'  spending.  I  have  listed  the  pay- 
ments in  1961.  1962,  and  1963.  Tlien 
there  is  the  acreage  diverted.  You  will 
see  that  this  spending  was  with  25  mil- 
lion acres  diverted  in  1961;  $842  million 
with  28.6  million  acres  diverted  ^t^ch 
would  be  reasonable,  to  get  more  diver- 
sion as  a  result  of  more  spending.  But 
in  1963,  with  pajrments  up  $141  million 
we  dropped  back  to  25  million  acres 
diverted. 

How  are  we  really  making  any 
achievement  whra  we  spend  more,  when 
payments  go  up  and  wboi  results  go 
down?  We  certainly  do  not  achieve 
anything  more  as  a  result  of  that 
procedure. 

Ckakt  4. — Feed  grain  program 

FATMXNTS    UP,    KEStlXTS    DOWN 


Year 

Payments 

A create 
diverted 

1061 

1782,000.000 
842,000.000 
W3, 000,000 

25,200,000 

1863. ^ 

28,000,000 

1963 

29.800.000 

Source:  H.  Kept.  No.  180.  88th  Cone.,  on  n.R.   4997, 
pp.  8, 13,  and  14. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  faced  in 
considering  the  feed  grains  bill  is  the 
information  that  has  been  presented  to 
us  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  On 
February  28  all  of  you  got  a  memoran- 
dum purporting  to  show  that  stockpiles 
were  down  1  billion  bushels  as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  these  programs. 
The  facts  do  not  besu:  that  out.  Yet  in 
a  letter  that  you  received  Just  today  in 
support  of  this  bill,  the  Secretary  claimed 
that  stockpiles  are  down,  not  1  biUion 
bushels,  but  1.3  billion  bushels. 

I  have  a  table  prepared  at  my  request 
by  the  Statistical  Branch  of  the  XJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  from 
that  It  is  clear  that  the  reduction  in 
stockpiles  is  437  million  bushels,  not  the 
1.3  billion  bushels  that  the  Secretary  has 
indicated. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLET.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should   like    to   commend   my   distin- 


guished eoDeagne  for  preaeottog  a 
knowletfgeaMe  and  moat  enUtlitsnlng 
dlsooorae  on  this  very  serteua  subject. 
He  well  kno«ri  tliat  I  fepreeent  •  distrtet 
eomparaMe  to  his.  Both  of  us  are  par- 
tlealarly  interested  In  the  welfare  not 
only  of  the  small  fanner  bat  of  people 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
farm  equipment. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  two 
questions.  When  I  was  home  these  ques- 
tions were  asked  me.  One.  do  jrou  think 
that  at  the  present  time — and  I  am 
spealdng  of  farmers  who  I  am  sure  want 
some  type  of  feed  grains  program — this 
is  the  proper  time  to  do  it?  And  sec- 
ond, the  bin  which  is  presently  before 
us,  does  it  not  have  certain  defects  in  it 
which  should  be  ironed  out  before  we 
pass  any  type  of  feed  grain  program? 

As  a  Representative  of  one  of  the 
greatest  agriculture  districts  in  this 
great  Natimi  of  ours  I  am  vitally  in- 
terested in  any  legislation  which  might 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  sent 
me  to  Congress. 

Today  we  are  debating  H  Jl.  4997 — the 
feed  grain  bill — and  it  is  my  humble 
opinion  we  must  move  with  caution  be- 
fore we  enact  any  legislation  which 
would  destroy  those  we  prMess  to  be 
concerned  about. 

Not  only  does  a  large  segment  of  my 
constituency  comprise  small,  honest, 
hardworking  farmers,  but  the  primary 
labor  market  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  19th  Illinois  District  is  geared 
to  those  who  are  engaged  In  manufac- 
turing farm  equipment. 

Much  of  our  Federal  farm  legislation 
has  been  enacted  imder  the  pretense 
and  guise  of  helping  the  small  indepen- 
dent farmer.  I  seriously  question 
whether  we  have  obtained  the  desired  re- 
sults, rather  I  feel  our  socialized  Fed- 
eral farm  programs  are  actually  doing 
much  to  destroy  the  small  Am«ican 
farmer  who  through  the  years  has  done 
much  to  further  the  economy  of 
America. 

While  the  motives  of  the  present  bill 
under  consideration  may  be  worthwhile 
I  feel  there  are  many  deficiencies  which 
make  this  bill  highly  costly  and  quite  in- 
effective. 

I  ask  what  Is  the  Immediate  urgency  in 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  at  this  time? 
I  feel  it  ill  timed  and  premature.  Why 
the  haste  before  the  wheat  referendum 
which  Is  scheduled  for  May  21?  Is  the 
administration  attempting  to  scare  and 
pressure  wheat  farmers  into  casting  a 
favorable  vote  so  that  the  outcome  of 
this  measure  will  satisfy  the  whims  of 
those  who  are  advocating  controls? 

Likewise,  I  feel  H Jl.  4997  gives  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  too  much  power. 
Is  Congress  willing  to  place  in  his  hands 
the  authority  to  manipulate  the  market 
price  to  almost  any  desired  level?  This 
bUl  makes  fanners  dependent  on  direct 
payments.  Are  we  going  back  to  the 
principles  of  the  oft-rejected  Brannan 
plan? 

I  know  in  talking  with  farmers  in  my 
area  that  the  cost-price  squeeze  is  actu- 
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ally  the  worst  tt  has  been  in 
Mot  only  have  we  been  getting 
news  from  the  White  HOuae.  but  I 
question  naM  of  the  flgurei  released 
from  the  Agrteultore  Department 

Hi  my  opinion,  taxpayers  are  pajring 
more  and  getting  less  in  the  operation  of 
our  agricultural  program.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion bat  what  Federal  subsidies  enrich 
the  operators  of  big  farming  syndleatea 
and  certain  dishonest  operators  Uke  BU- 
lie  Sol  Estes.  Are  we  really  helping  the 
small  fanner? 

We  cannot  continue  tyrannical  con- 
trols Imposed  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  make  it  pos- 
sible for  small  fanners  to  operate 
profitably,  and  to  do  so  as  freemen. 

Before  we  buy  a  pig  in  the  poke,  let  us 
move  slowly,  let  us  get  all  the  facts  before 
we  pass  a  new  feed  grain  program. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  am  in  favor  of 
s<Hne  tjrpe  (rf  feed  grain  ivogram,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  type  of  legislation 
which  will  do  the  Job.  and  I  would  hope 
my  colleagues  would  come  up  with  the 
type  of  legislation  we  all  could  support. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  is  certainly  no 
hurry  in  getting  this  bill  out.  I  think 
it  should  be  recommitted  so  the  ounmit- 
tee  can  get  the  facts  straight  not  only 
on  the  1961  and  1962  programs  but  on 
the  1963  program,  as  to  what  it  is  we 
are  accomplishing  and  what  It  Is  costing 
the  taxpayer. 

We  ought  to  devise  a  way  to  cut  back 
on  this  excessive  cost.  Surely  there  is 
enough  brainpower  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—I  know  there  Is— to  ac- 
complish this.  To  me.  it  is  ridiculous  for 
us  to  pass  a  program  which  has  gotten 
so  badly  out  of  hand  and  is  costing  so 
much.  Instead  of  giving  more  author- 
ity for  more  spending  to  the  Secretary 
we  should  be  curbing  that  authority. 

Now  I  should  like  to  apeak  about  the 
production  of  feed  grains  this  year  com- 
pared with  the  so-called  base  srears  pre- 
ceding our  feed  grain  programs.  If  we 
take  the  1959-60  base  years  we  find  that 
production  in  those  years  averaged  just 
1  million  tons  more  than  Is  expected  by 
Department  estimates  this  year.  With 
only  37  million  bushels  less  production 
this  year,  we  are  spending  m  direct  pay- 
ments in  1963  a  total  of  $983  million  If 
you  divide  the  37  million  bushels  into  all 
that  spending  you  come  up  with  a  per- 
bushel  cost  of  $27  for  each  bushel  reduc- 
tion that  we  have  achieved  this  year  m 
the  production  of  feed  grains  compared 
with  the  1959-60  base  srears'  average. 
A  bushel  of  com  such  as  is  displayed  out 
in  the  corridor  is  worth  only  $1  to  a 
farmer  in  Illinois.  Why  should  the  tax- 
payers spend  $27  a  bushel.  $8  a  bushel,  or 
even   $2    a    bushel   to  get   rid    of   it? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscosa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NHJSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  am  in  agreement  that  the  feed  grain 
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program  of  the  last  2  years  has  been  reed   grains:   Production,   vmted   states— 

helpful  in  holding  the  line  on  produc-  "^^^^  <»^'  o"**-  ^^t^.  «»«»  V^ain  torghum 

Uon,  the  record  is  clear  that  many  of  i.ooo  tons 

our  farmers  have  been  hurt  by  the  way     Average.  i»6S-«o.. I40,ai6 

the    program    has    been    administered     {JJ} JIS' !S5 

under    the    1961    and    1962    provisions.     Jj^ " "  JjJ{2 

Diunping  of  Commodity  Credit  surpluses     i969'""I"I i4o'eo5 

at  bargain  prices  has  contributed  to  the  i»eoIIIII"IIIIIIIIII  11111111111"  issisis 

downward  slide  of  livestock  prices  and     1961 ___  140.63S 

the  income  of  Midwest  farmers.  1962 143. 093 

Great  and  often  exaggerated  claims  ^^  ^^U  record  on  27  Mj  million  less 

are  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul-  a^res  planted  than  the  1956-60  average 

ture  for  his  program  which  last  year  since  the  ingenious  farmer  increased  the 

he  said  was  only  a  t«nporary  measure  ^^1^          j^^re  by  an  average  of  over  a 

which   would   be  ineffective  as  a  per-  quarter  ton 

manent  program— and  in  any  event,  too  ^j^jj  ^^^^^i  production  of  feed  grains  at 

costly.    I  suppose  it  makes  some  dif-  143  numon  tons  In  1962,  an  increase  of  3 

ference  which  bill  is  being  sold  and  to  niilllon  over  1961,  it  can  hardly  be  main- 

whom  and  for  what  Purpose     At  any  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j^^  ^^.^^  program  was 

rete,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  feed  ^^^  ^ause  for  CCC  owned  stocks  to  be  an 

grains  program  has  di^Uyed  some  ef-  estimated   260   million  bushels   less   on 

fectiveness  in  holding  the  line  on  pro-  January    1.    1963,    than   they   were   on 

ducUon.     Total  feed  grain  production  in  January  1.  1962.     The  answer  is  not  to 

the  1962  crop  year  is  said  to  have  been  be  found  in  the  workings  of  the  feed 

143  million  tons— only  3  million  over  the  grain  programs  but  rather  as  a  result  of 

5-year  average  for  the  years  1956-60  and  increased  domestic  utilization  and  a  high 

only  3  million  over  1961.  level  of  exports. 

Total  feed  grains,  supply  and  utilization 
iMlUioo  Unu] 
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I  might  point  out  that  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  feed  grain  exports  during 
the  1961-62  marketing  year  were  han- 
dled through  regular  commercial  chan- 
nels with  no  assistance  from  Qovem- 
ment  export  programs.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Department  that  exports  will  be 
somewhat  less  during  1963  due  in  part 
to  the  new  import  tariffs  of  the  Common 
Market  countries  and  since  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  a  repeat  of  the 
adverse  weather  conditions  which  neces- 
sitated European  imports  last  year. 

The  record  domestic  utilization  of  feed 
grains  during  the  past  year  resulted  from 
the  continued  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  kept  for  meat  on  farms  in  the 
United  States.  This  total  reached  a  rec- 
ord high  of  74.7  million  on  January  1  of 
this  year.  This  6-percent  increase  over 
the  past  year  is  part  of  a  long-term  26- 
percent  increase  beginning  in  1958.  Cou- 
pled with  this  increase  in  numbers  is  the 
continued  emphasis  on  the  use  of  feed 
grains  and  high  protein  concentrates  in 
cattle  feeding. 

Production  of  hogs  has  also  increased — 
the  1962  fall  pig  crop  was  the  second 
highest  on  record — 44.5  million,  or  5  per- 
cent above  the  preceding  year.  This  to- 
tal was  surpassed  only  in  1943. 

Now  what  is  the  point  of  all  this? 
Simply  that  in  the  face  of  greatly  in- 


creased number  of  hogs  and  meat  cattle 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  dumped 
feed  grains  on  the  market.  And  this 
he  has  done  in  spite  of  his  having  made 
strong  statements  In  the  past  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "cheap  feed  means  cheap  live- 
stock." He  apparently  set  out  to  prove 
his  statement  and  what  an  effective  job 
he  has  done. 

Prices  of  choice  slaughter  steers  at 
Chicago  fell  from  $30.47  last  November 
down  to  $22.91  in  March  of  this  srear. 
Hog  prices  also  skidded  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year — I  quote  from  the  De- 
partment's publication  "The  Current  and 
Prospective  Cattle  Situation  of  April 
1963": 

Hog  prices  also  dropped  sharply  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1963,  due  largely  to  tbe 
supply  situation. 

The  statement  goes  on: 

The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  In  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants  In  February  was  7 
percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  tbe  weeUy 
rate  of  federally  Inspected  slaughter  in  March 
was  up  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  hog-corn  ratio  has  been  above  the 
1952-61  average  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  ratio  average  for  1961-62 
was  16.5  compared  to  the  1952-61  aver- 
age of  13.9.  The  beef -com  ratio  also  has 
been  high :  During  1962  the  average  price 
of  beef  steers  at  Chicago  was  equal  in 


value  to  24.7  bushels  of  corn — substan- 
tially above  the  1952-61  average  of  19.0. 

The  feed  ratios  during  1962  were  such 
as  to  encourage  production  of  hogs  and 
beef — the  farmer  will  feed  his  grain  in- 
stead of  selling  it  for  cash  if  it  means 
more  money  in  his  pocket.  Yes.  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, the  result  as  we  see  it  is  indeed 
that  "cheap  feed  means  cheap  live- 
stock"—you  have  proved  it.  At  the 
fanner's  expense,  of  course. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  vesting  in 
the  Secretary's  hands  the  authority  to 
sell  surplus  feed  grains  at  prices  which 
will  depress  the  market.  The  Secretary 
demanded  this  clubbing  authority  in  1961 
and  in  1962.  I  objected  then,  but  he  was 
given  that  authority  and  he  used  it.  In 
his  zeal  to  reduce  surplus  stocks  of  CCC 
feed  grains,  272  million  bushels  of  com 
were  sold  from  CCC  stocks  outside  the 
feed-grain  program  in  1961-62  and  in 
all  a  total  of  857  million  were  dumped  on 
the  market  during  the  marketing  year 
ending  September  30. 1962. 

The  price  of  com  was  at  60  percent  of 
parity  in  March  of  1962  or  $0,986  per 
bushel  compared  to  the  average  1957-59 
price  of  $1.10.  Selling  com  out  of  CCC 
stocks  at  $1  when  the  support  price  was 
set  at  $1.20  had  the  effect  of  depressing 
the  market,  eq^ecially  during  the  first 
half  of  last  year  when  CCC  sales  were 
particularly  heavy.  When  CCC  sales  de- 
clined at  midyear,  then  commercial 
stocks  came  into  the  market  and  the 
result  was  price  depressing  during  the 
whole  year. 

With  depressed  com  and  livestock 
prices  resulting  from  the  administration 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
we  find  that  the  American  farmer's  par- 
ity ratio  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  stood  at  77  percent— the  lowest  first 
quarter  parity  figures  since  1939.  Is  this 
the  type  of  administration  discretion 
with  which  to  burden  American  agri- 
culture? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  BSKKMANNl. 

Mr.  BKERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  listened  to  some  fine  speeches  on 
the  great  accomplishments  of  the  feed 
grain  program.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
disagree  with  my  esteemed  colleagues 
regarding  the  merits  of  a  feed  grain 
program.  I  believe  that  a  feed  grain 
program  with  specific  legislative  instruc- 
tions to  the  Secretary,  passed  after  the 
wheat  referendum,  and  better  yet  after 
the  feed  grain  harvest  this  fall,  will  be 
desirable.  I  am  certain  that  voting  at 
this  time  on  an  overgenerallzed  feed 
grain  bill  with  unlimited  authority  in  the 
hands  of  this  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
premature. 

First,  I  wish  to  make  some  serious 
charges  against  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. He  consistently  gives  no  con- 
sideration to  the  legislative  intent  of  the 
Congress.     Fcm*  example: 

First.  He  has  flagrantly  disregarded 
the  expressed  instructions  of  the  Con^ 
gress  with  respect  to  feed  grains,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  statement  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  majority  party  in  their 
statement  accompanying  the  conference 
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repMi.    Lei  me  cite  the  example  th*t  I 
am  referring  to. 

In  the  CoNGKcssKMTAL  RsocMD.  Tolume 
108,  part  15,  page  30104,  the  following 
statement  appears: 

The  conference  agreed  to  the  House  bill 
with  respect  to  the  19<J3  feed  grain  program 
with  the  following  changes: 

(3)  A  single  payment  rate  of  up  to  50 
percent  of  tbe  value  of  normal  production 
would  be  substituted  for  the  payment  rates 
of  46  and  60  percent  provided  by  the  House 
bill. 

What  did  the  Secretary  do?  He  pro- 
vided for  two  payment  rates,  one  of 
which  was  as  low  as  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  normal  production.  I  know 
that  the  chairman  of  the  cmnmlttee 
signed  the  report,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  his  explanation  for  permitting  this 
violation  of  the  specific  instructions  of 
the  conferees. 

Second.  In  the  presentation  of  the 
wheat  program  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary stated  several  times  that  In  de- 
termining  the  acreage  allotments,  an 
amoimt  of  wheat  would  be  subtracted 
from  the  total  wheat  demand  in  order 
for  the  Oovemment  to  reduce  its  stocks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  a  release  from 
the  Ofllce  of  the  Secretary  in  February 
1962,  page  23  of  the  proposed  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.  the  following 
paragraphs  appear: 

HOW     PROlPOSZB     WHZAT     VBOGBAM     MIGHT 
OPXaATX 

Examples 

Nationally:  Here  Is  bow  tbe  proposed 
wheat  program  might  work  natlonaUy,  ualng 
reasonable  but  assumed  price  supports  and 
acreage  reductions  in  a  hypothetical  and 
preliminary  example: 

Total  wheat  demand  estimated  at,  say. 
1.250  million  bushels. 

Tbe  Oovemment  decides  to  reduce  stocks 
by.  say,  150  mlUlon  bushels,  with  two-thirds 
of  it  goinc  into  exports  and  one-tbtrd  to  do- 
mestic supplies.  This  leaves  a  total  market 
to  be  flllad  by  farmers  of  1.1  bUUon  busbels. 

At  average  yields,  this  produces  an  acre- 
age allotment  for  the  1963  crop  of  43  to  46 
million  acres. 

Congress  acted  on  ihia  and  gave  tbe 
Secretary  exactly  what  be  asked,  for  in 
this  area.  Section  332(b)  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  lt63  reads  as 
follows: 

If  a  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
has  been  proclaimed  for  any  marketing  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim 
the  anxnint  of  tbe  national  marketing  quota 
for  such  marketing  year  not  earlier  than 
January  1  or  later  than  April  15  of  the  cal- 
endar year  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  The  amount  of 
wheat  which  the  Secretary  estimates  (1)  will 
be  utilised  during  sMcb  marketing  year  for 
human  consumption  In  the  United  States  as 
food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  composed 
wholy  or  partly  of  wheat.  (11)  will  be  utiliiwd 
during  such  marketing  year  in  the  United 
States  for  seed.  (iU)  will  be  exported  either 
in  the  form  of  wheat  or  products  thereof, 
and  (Iv)  as  the  average  amount  which  was 
utlliaed  as  livestock  (including  poultry)  feed 
In  tbe  marketing  years  beginning  in  ISSe  and 
1960:  leas  (A)  an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to 
the  estlnuited  ImporU  of  wheat  Into  tbe 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year 
and,  (B)  if  the  stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive, 
an  amount  of  wheat  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  a  desirable  reduction  In  such 


marketing  jrear  in  such  stocks  to  achieve  the 
poUey  of  tbe  act. 

However,  when  the  Secretary  in  his 
great  anxiety  to  get  a  favorable  vote 
for  his  straitjacket  within  a  straitjacket 
chose  to  forget  the  requirement  that  in 
determining  the  allotment,  the  Secre- 
tary must  set  aside  the  quantity  which 
he  had  been  telling  us  all  along  he  would 
set  aside.  He  raised  the  allotment  by 
this  maneuver  from  43  to  46  million 
acres  to  49.5  million  acres.  He  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  would  pay  for  this  at 
the  rate  of  $1  a  bushel,  raising  the  cost 
of  the  program  by  some  $50  million. 

I  say  that  the  Secretary  has  disregard- 
ed the  law  and  the  legislative  intent. 

Third.  In  view  of  the  Secretary's  past 
history.  I  do  not  believe  it  desirable  to 
give  him  the  unlimited  authority  which 
is  provided  in  this  proposed  legislation. 
First,  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  ex- 
penditures. Second,  there  is  no  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  proportion  of  the  price 
support  to  be  made  up  by  direct  pay- 
ments. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could  make  all 
of  the  price  support  up  by  direct  pay- 
ments through  setting  the  loan  at  zero. 
We  are  not  uiunindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  legislation  will  provide  for 
the  making  of  very  substantial  payments 
during  a  presidential  election  year,  and 
that  the  Secretary  might  be  politically 
motivated  in  the  determination  of  the 
levels  of  loan  rate  and  cash  payments 
to  such  an  extent  that  tremendous  pay- 
ments would  be  made  just  prior  to  No- 
vember 1964. 

The  authority  that  is  provided  here  for 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  loan  rates 
pasrments,  acreage  reductions,  and  diver- 
sion percentages  are  just  too  great.  The 
Congress  is  handing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  blank  check. 

Fourth.  In  the  Secretary's  press  release 
dated  March  29  he  stated  that  a  "no 
voto"  in  the  wheat  referendum  will  mean 
about  65  million  acres  in  production  and 
about  l^  billion  bushels  produced.  It 
is  obvious  that  somebody  did  not  tell 
the  Secretary  what  he  was  signing  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  which  was  also 
dated  March  29.  On  page  3255  of  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  says  that 
there  would  be  70  million  acrea  of  wheat 
harvested,  and  the  production  would  be 
about  1.6  billion  bushels  if  no  wheat 
marketing  program  is  in  effect  for  1964. 
Which  figure  does  the  Secretary  believe? 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  there  is  en- 
tirely too  much  irresponsibility  with  the 
use  of  statistics  by  the  present  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  want  to  give 
him  the  unlimited  authority  asked  for 
in  this  legislation. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  point  out  some 
of  the  implications  to  wheat  growers  if 
the  feed  grain  bill  becomes  law  at  this 
time.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
seems  to  think  that  the  provision  under 
which  wheat  can  be  substituted  for  feed 
grains,  which  are  nothing  but  a  pohtical 
sweetener,  will  be  of  benefit  to  wheat 
producers.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
wheat  that  Is  produced,  as  provided  by 
law,  would  be  supported  at  $1.30  per 
bushel.  If  feed  gtaln  market  prices  are 
supported  at  current  levels,  or  lower, 
then  the  additional  wheat  produced  will 
not  go  Into  feed  use  but  will  be  a  substi- 


tute for  the  wheat  for  which  tbe  Oovem- 
ment will  be  paying  $1  per  bushel 
to  reduce. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  has 
stated  in  his  press  release  of  March  29 
that  165  million  bushels  will  be  reduced 
from  CCC  stocks  through  a  voluntary 
payment  program.  It  is  entirely  con- 
ceivable that  the  additional  acreage  di- 
verted to  feed  grains  from  grain  sor- 
ghums and  barley  could  result  in  the 
additional  production  of  at  least  165 
million  bushels.  This  matter  would  be 
decided  by  the  most  profitable  use  of  the 
acreage  as  far  as  the  individual  farmer 
is  concerned.  How  does  this  benefit  the 
«heat  producer,  if  the  wheat  carryover 
is  just  as  great  or  greater  at  the  end  of 
the  1964  marketing  year  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning? 

In  view  of  this  fact.  I  think  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  major  wheat  States 
should  ask  themselves,  why  the  rush? 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  has  stated  that 
if  the  wheat  referendum  fails,  that  wheat 
prices  would  drop  sharply.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  in  a  leap  year  like  1964  that 
the  smart  politicians  among  the  Demo- 
crats will  fail  to  propose  emergency  leg- 
islation. 

The  real  issue  is  not.  as  Secretary 
Freeman  says,  $2  or  $1  wheat,  unless  he 
plans  something  other  than  the  law 
states,  such  as  dumpmg  wheat  to  keep 
the  price  down  as  was  done  with  feed 
grains.  The  real  issue  is:  Shall  farmers 
transfer  their  right  to  manage  their 
farms  to  a  government  bureaucracy  di- 
rected from  Washmgton  for  an  experi- 
ment of  a  supply  management  theory? 

In  view  of  this,  I  suggest  we  wait.  Let 
us  not  rush  into  a  complete  abdication 
of  congressional  authority,  not  only  over 
the  details,  but  also  the  purse  strings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  Federal  Register  and  a  letter 
I  got  yesterday  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

On  March  1  under  "Rules  and  Regula- 
tions" in  the  Federal  Register,  page  1979, 
there  appeared  this  statement  with  re- 
gard to  administrative  coomiittees  of 
theASC: 
TnatB  or  Orrtcs — Covntt  akd  CoMMUMrrr 

COMlirrTK£MSN 

The  teraoa  of  office  of  county  and  com- 
munity committeenden  and  alternates  to 
such  office  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  next  after  their  election:  Provided, 
however.  That  before  any  such  county  com- 
mitteeman or  alternate  county  committee- 
man may  take  office  he  shall  sign  a  pledge 
that  be  wlU  faithfully,  fairly,  and  honestly 
perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability  all  of  tbe 
duties  devolving  on  hixa  as  a  committee- 
man, and  that  he  will  support  the  programs 
he  is  called  upon  to  administer.  A  term  of 
office  shall  continue  for  12  months  or  until 
a  succeeaor  has  been  elected  and  quallAed. 

Then  there  are  other  provisions  of  re- 
moval from  office  or  employment  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  p>eople  are  elected 
by  us  in  each  coimty.  We  elect  a  com- 
mitteeman on  the  ASC  board  in  our 
county,  and  we  expect  them  to  serve  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  for  the  people  In 
our  county  and  not  for  promoting  ad- 
ministrative programs  that  their  people 
might  not  want.  I  agree,  if  anyone  signs 
up  under  any  farm  program,  they  must 
follow  the  law,  and  as  to  that  I  say  they 
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must  carry  out  tbeir  reaponalbillty.  Bat 
as  to  going  out  mad  ■mnwiiiing  profmna 
and  promottng  ttiem.  I  wmiI  taread  pttirt 
of  this  letter  UluatrallQff  my  point 

I  quote  from  the  letter: 

I  must  write  and  relate  to  yon  a  recent 
(Friday)  •xperlenee  mdlcattng  the  tartbat 
aroelon  at  fatr  play  ta  our  Ooremment. 

I  am  a  preelnet  ABO  onmmWIwiiiiari  We 
trare  called  to  town  for  a  msstln^.  Meiee 
bef(ve  bae  tbe  oovnty  oomBltlee  eaUad  a 
precinct  aieetlm  to  review  wheat  aUotaenta 
and  Indeza*  (1964)  ao  early.  After  this  was 
completed,  we  were  sub|acted  to  tbe  most 
partisan,  unobjec^ve  Indoctrination  on  the 
Preeman  wheat  program  at  taxpayers  ex- 
pense. As  If  this  was  not  enon^,  time  was 
given  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  referendimi 
oommlttee  aaklng  for  active  and  100  percent 
support  of  tbe  precinct  rommtttee  Since 
tbe  referendum  ebalrmaa  wae  unaMe  to  at- 
tend, the  county  ASC  ohaiimaB  spoke  in  his 
behalf.  My  blood  was  doing  a  slow  boU  all 
morning  and  I  finaUy  had  enough  of  that. 
I  told  the  cotinty  cfaalrmaa  he  was  tread- 
ing on  unethical  ground  eelllng  a  political 
program  while  on  tbe  payroll,  outlined  my 
ideas  about  the  wheat  profram.  and  walked 
out. 

I  have  found  out  that  tbe  ASC  oOo*  waa 
suiBclently  abook  up  to  notify  tbe  State 
office.  The  crowning  blow  to  tbe  whole  deal. 
which  you  should  know  about,  was  that  tbe 
morning's  agenda  was  planned  by  either 
Stat«  or  National  offices — Including  tlie  op- 
portunity to  tbe  refftrenduoa  committee. 
This  committee  reowlna  aomewhat  at  a  my»- 
tery  to  me  but  apparently  tt  is  not  tax  sup- 
ported — but  baa  obvious  connections  with 
the  USDA.  I  can't  underctand  why  this  ac- 
tivity can  be  done  by  tbe  public  servants. 

I  hare  said  before  that  I  do  not  like 
the  transfer  of  authority  from  CangreBa 
to  the  White  Hooae.  Oongress  has 
transfered  more  than  it  should.  Tbe 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Btoww] 
spoke  earlier  about  the  transfer  of  an- 
thorlty  to  tbe  Secretary  or  to  ttie  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment,  and  thla 
is  proof  of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
intent  of  CongreM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  summing  up  my  dis- 
cussion, I  would  like  to  say  as  a  producer 
and  a  user  of  feed  grains  in  Neln-aska. 
and  I  wish  that  there  were  400  Mem- 
bers here  to  hear  this,  we  plant  eur  crop 
in  the  spring.  We  hanwst  It  In  the  falL 
I  do  not  a*  yott  to  wall  on  this  feed 
gram  legialatioD  until  after  the  wheat 
referendum  on  May  21 :  I  ask  you  to  watt 
until  after  the  erop  has  been  harvested 
this  fan.  Our  fine  ehalmaii.  if  I  have 
to  say  It  loud  enough  to  match  votoes.  I 
hope  everyone  here  in  the  Congress  and 
throughmit  the  country  bears  me  at  this 
time.  beeaiBe  we  make  ctar  plaxa  for 
fanning  our  farms  after  we  prodoee  ovr 
crop  for  the  year.  T^at  Is  a  better  time 
to  propose  leglslaUon.  m  19fl  we  had 
emergency  feed  grain  legtelatlaii  even 
thou^  Congress  had  to  orgaiyae  Its 
committees.  We  wfD  net  have  to  orga- 
nize eommlttees  ta  19M  and  better  feed 
ffrain  legislation  eouM  be  passed  In  Jan- 
uary or  February  ta  time  to  plant  the 
sprmg  crop.  If  you  hare  beoi  an  over 
the  Central  part  ef  ttie  United  States 
during  the  Basler  rscea.  nm  h«ve  fbimd 
out  that  it  Is  dry.  We  may  need  dUfer- 
ent  legislation  than  we  are  dtseosBtar 
today  beeauae  there  may  be  a  shortagie 
of  crops  because  of  the  weather  and 
neither  the  Secretary  nor  tbe  President 
nor  anyone  else  can  change  this.  I  ask 
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you  to  vote  this  down.  Zjet  ws  consider 
leglstetion  after  our  crops  are  in  and  we 
will  know  wttat  Is  needed. 

Itr.  POACm.  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  ylM  S 
minutes  to  ttie  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  OLSoirl. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wiA  to  point  out  the  success  of 
the  feed  grains  programs  by  reporting  to 
you  the  teeXtngB  ot  my  constituents. 

I  have  here  approxlmatdy  100  letters 
asking  me  to  support  this  legislation. 
The  most  significant  thing  Is.  I  bdtere, 
that  I  have  no  letters  from  my  district 
against  this  bin. 

I  also  have  a  repent  on  the  signup  in 
the  1963  feed  grain  program  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  shows  overwhelming  support  of 
the  Tohintary  feed-grain  programs.  The 
feed  grain  area  I  represent  has  pro- 
ducer participation  as  high  as  83  percent 
of  the  feed  grain  farmers. 

The  program  is  clearly  a  success  and 
win  continue  to  reduce  surpluses  and  in- 
crease farm  income. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chafaman.  may  I 
ask  how  the  time  stands? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  getttleman 
from  Iowa  has  34  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  61  minutes 
remaining. 

BCr.  HOEVEN.  Win  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  jieii  some  time? 

Mr.  POAOE.  We  are  not  going  to  use 
aU  our  time.  The  gentleman  wants  me 
to  yield  time.  I  now  yldd  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Haroikg]. 

Mr.  HARDINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
deeply  the  responslblUty  that  is  on  my 
shoulders  as  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time. 
As  most  of  the  Members  know.  I  was  the 
only  Member  on  the  majority  side  to 
vote  against  this  legislation  in  commit- 
tee, and  I  wrote  my  additional  minority 
views  for  the  report. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  history  of 
this  legislation.  It  originated  as  the 
Emergency  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1961.  The 
bfflts  purpose  was  to  cut  down  the  sur- 
plus and  to  maintain  farmer  Income  un- 
tfl  we  could  arrive  at  a  permanent  feed 
grain  program.  The  committee  did  ar- 
rive at  a  permanent  feed  grain  program 
last  year  and  brought  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Hotise. 

I  thought  It  was  a  good  program. 
Then,  unfortunately,  the  Members  on 
the  minority  side  said  this  program  was 
compulsory,  it  was  going  to  force  con- 
trols upon  the  farmers,  which  it  did.  It 
required  production  controls  and  pro- 
vided for  price  supports,  and  they  said, 
"Vote  down  tbia  program  and  we  wffl 
oome  out  with  an  extension  of  the  emer- 
gency program,"  which  to  exactly  what 
happened. 

We  extended  ttiis  program  last  year. 
It  had  support  from  botti  sides  of  ttie 
aisle,  and  I  want  to  point  out  ttiat  ttiat 
is  probably  true  thto  year,  that  many  of 
the  people  speaking  against  It  now  would 
support  this  same  blH  after  the  wheat 
referendum. 

But  I  do  not  Ifaid  jajstHf  Id  that  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  bad  bfll  now,  and  on  May 
23  tt  wm  stffl  be  a  bad  bin. 

I  want  to  say  further  tbat  the  wheat 
program  provfded  fbr  In  tbe  referendum 
is  the  best  leglslatton  produced  to  the 
last  Congress.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 


I  have  encouraged  my  wheat  farmers  to 
vote  fbr  ft.  Tbey  have  asked  for  it. 
The  National  Wheatgrowers  Association, 
the  Idaho  Wheatgrowers  Association,  the 
National  Orange,  the  nmners  Unkm 
have  an  asdced  for  this  wheat  bOL  If 
they  vote  it  down  now,  I  brieve  they 
should  be  left  to  the  other  alternative 
that  is  provided  ta  the  referendum. 

Getting  back  to  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram, you  have  heard  how  costly  It  is. 
That  is  true.  It  is  very  costly  compared 
with  the  results  we  are  getting.  TMb 
program  win  probably  cost  over  a  billion 
doUars.  Tet  any  feed  grata  farmer  can 
plant  an  he  wants  to  plant.  As  long  as 
we  spend  this  ktad  of  money  the  farmers 
are  going  to  accept  it,  and  th^  wiU  not 
do  anything  to  cut  their  production  ba<A. 

When  the  biU  to  read  for  amenthnents, 
I  tAiaHl  offer  an  amendment  which  I  wUl 
can  a  freedom  amendment,  not  that  it 
necessarily  gives  the  farmers  freedom, 
because  in  my  district  they  have  freedom 
already.  The  only  controlled  program 
whl(^  we  have  to  wheat,  lliey  can 
plant  an  the  sugarbeets  they  want  to; 
they  can  plant  an  the  beans,  alfalfa,  and 
bariey  they  want  to;  they  can  produce 
an  the  beef  cattle,  ^eep,  hogs,  and  dairy 
products  they  desire.  But  my  freedom 
amendment  to  going  to  be  freedom  for 
the  taxpasrers  of  thto  country.  I  come 
from  a  farm  district,  and  I  think  it  to 
important  that  we  do  not  pass  thto  bU- 
Uon-dollar  bfll  and  add  that  on  to  our 
overburdened  national  ddst. 

The  other  morning  I  heard  over  the 
radio  that  the  interest  alone  on  the  na^ 
tional  debt  thto  year  to  going  to  be  |10 
biUion.  I  do  not  oppose  a  feed  grain 
program  as  long  as  it  to  a  program  that 
to  going  to  require  some  farmer  responsi- 
binty  and  one  which  win  cut  down 
production  without  depending  on  a  bfl- 
Uon-doUar  subsidy. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  thto  House  ta  its 
wisdom  win  vote  down  thto  bin.  If  the 
wheat  referendum  to  defeated,  we  win 
prcAahly  do  nothing;  then  if  the  \^eat 
farmers  and  the  feed  grata  farmers  of 
America  later  decide  they  want  sensible 
legtolation,  our  committee  wffl  help  them 
enact  such  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  mtautes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LsTXA]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  certata  features  of  thto  bill  we  ara 
debating  today  that  I  agree  with.  I 
voted  for  thto  proposal  ence.  but  I  shall 
not  vote  for  it  today.  I  think  tbe  Mem- 
bers should  examine  the  increased  power 
that  thto  biU  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agrio^ture.  along  with  some  of  the  other 
features  relative  to  cost,  before  they  vote 
OB  it. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  Utile  bit 
about  the  effort  being  used  to  pass  thto 
bUi  ahead  of  the  wheat  referendum  on 
May  21  and  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
program,  that  the  administration  wants 
the  wheat  producers  of  America  to  agree 
to  on  May  21.  We  can  pass  thto  bill  af- 
ter May  21  on  its  own  merits.  We 
should  not  farther  confuse  the  wheat 
farmer  with  thto  leglslatien  now. 

On  May  21  the  wheat  pioducera  of 
thto  Nation  wffl  vote  on  a  new  proposal 
which  has  been  dubbed  by  many  as  a 
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two-price  system  and  by  the  adminls- 
tntkm  as  a  certificate  phm.  During  the 
next  few  minutes  I  want  to  Ytry  tnlefly 
rtinruM  this  proposed  program  with  you 
once  again,  because  I  know  that  all  of 
you  and  all  of  the  wheat  farmers  of  the 
Nation  are  interested  in  it. 

On  May  21,  our  wheat  producers  will 
be  deciding  whether  or  not  they  want 
any  part  of  the  administration's  supply- 
management  for  agriculture  as  this  Is 
all   that  is  left   of   this  New   Frontier 
approach.    Should  it  pass,  we  can  expect 
it  to  be  resurrected  for  other  commodi- 
ties.   Since  this  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  by  a  scant  five  votes,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous division  of  opinion  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  the  country  on  this  subject. 
The  Department  proposes  to  fix  the  price 
support  of  wheat  at  $2  per  busheL    This 
will  be  arrived  at  by  giving  cooperators  a 
certificate  worth  70  cents  a  bushel  which 
must  be  transferred  by  the  fanner  with 
the  wheat  to  the  miller.    Adding  this  70 
cents  certificate  to  the  $1.30  feed  wheat 
price,  we  arrive  at  a  price  of  $2  per 
bushel.    This  proposed  program  will  ap- 
ply to  all  classes  of  wheat  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  soft  red  winter  wheat 
produced  in  Ohio  is  not  in  great  abun- 
dance.   In  fact,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  that  there  will  be  only 
a  10-mlllion-bushel    carryover   of    this 
type  wheat  on  June  30. 1963.    This  is  less 
than  a  1  month's  supply  and  represents 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  carry- 
over from  other  classes  of  wheat.    In 
fact,  the  total  carryover  of  all  classes  of 
wheat  on  June  30.  1963.  will  be  1.225 
mOllon  bushels. 

Should   this  new  certificate  plan  be 
approved  on  May  21.  the  door  would  be 
closed  for  all  practical  pvavosea  on  all 
future  wheat  producers  and  on  an  those 
fanners  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
did  not  plant  wheat  during  the  base 
years  of  1959.  1960.  and  1961.    Should 
this  program  be  aiq^roved,  the  15-acre 
exemption  would  be  abolished.    There 
have  been  an>roximateIy  152,000  wheat 
producers  in  Ohio  operating  under  this 
15-aere  exemption.    Should  this  propo- 
sal be  adopted,  we  would  repeal  the  30- 
acre  wheat  for  feed  exemption  which 
would  preclude  farmers  from  growing 
wheat  outside  the  program  for  use  on 
their  own  farms.    It  would  require  farm- 
ers to  divert  such  acreage  as  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after 
1965  without  payment    The  farmer  pro- 
ducing  under   the    15-acre    exemption 
would  be  permitted  to  plant  only  the 
average  of  his  1959, 1960,  and  1961  plant- 
ings.   Ftor  instance,  let  us  assume  that  a 
farmer  planted  IS  acres  in  1959.  did  not 
plant  any  In  1960  and  again  planted  his 
15  acres  In  1961.    He  would  have  an 
average  for  the  3  years  of  10  acres.    In 
order  to  participate  in  the  program  he 
would  have  to  divert  in  1964.  10  percent 
of    his    already    reduced    base.    This 
would  mean  that  legally  he  could  (mly 
plant    9    acres.    This    same    farmers- 
should  he  elect  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram—could plant  his  10  acres  but  no 
more.    Now  let  us  take  a  look  as  to  how 
this  proposal  might  aifect  this  small 
farmer's  wheat  incone. 


Awnmfng  be  planted  his  15  acres  in 
196S  and  received  an  average  of  $2  per 
buabel  for  a  40-busbel-per-acre  yield,  he 
woQld  have^a  total  inoooie  of  $1,200. 
Should  this  plan  be  approved  in  1964. 
his  base  average  would  be  10  acres.  His 
remaining  9  acres  producing  40  bushels 
to  the  acre  would  yield  him  360  biuhels. 
However,  under  the  program,  he  would 
not  be  paid  price  support  on  the  total 
Viald  from  these  9  acres.  He  will  get 
price  support  on  only  80  percent  of  his 
production  or  288  bushels.  At  $2  per 
bushel,  these  288  bxishels  will  gross  him 
$576.  On  the  remaining  20  percent  of  his 
production,  or  72  bushels,  he  would  get 
SIJO  per  bushel  for  a  gross  of  $93.60. 
Based  on  his  past  production  he  would 
receive  approximately  $24  for  the  acre 
diverted.  By  adding  these  three  figures, 
he  would  have  a  total  gross  wheat  in- 
come  of  $639.60  for  1964  as  compared 
with  $1,200  in  1963. 

Assxmiing  that  he  stayed  out  of  the 
program  in  1964,  he  could  plant  his  10 
acres.  This  would  yield  him  400  bushels 
to  be  sold  at  $1.30  per  bushel  for  a  total 
gross  wheat  income  of  $520. 

This  same  farmer  could  choose  to  di- 
vert all  of  his  10-acre  base  and  receive 
a  50-percent  diversion  payment  based 
on  his  normal  yield.  Again  ajiiniit>tng 
his  normal  yield  would  be  40  bushels  to 
the  acre  he  could  receive  $400  for  divert- 
ing all  of  his  base. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  in  all 
of  these  illustrations  this  farmer  could 
utilize  his  remaining  acreage  as  he  saw 
fit  unless  precluded  by  some  other  Gov- 
ernment program  from  so  doing.  Many 
people  are  concerned  about  the  length 
of  time  this  proposed  wheat  certificate 
plan  would  be  in  effect  This  certificate 
plan  is  permanent  legislation  subject  to 
1-,  2-  or  3-year  referendums  and  will  be 
in  effect  until  repealed  by  the  Congress. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  the  land 
diversion  portion  of  this  proposal  will 
only  extend  for  2  years,  1964  and  1965. 
Thereafter,  land  directed  to  be  diverted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order 
to  qualify  for  price  supports  must  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  farmers. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  at 
this  time  that  the  program  to  be  voted  on 
by  the  wheat  producers  on  May  21  is  a 
mandatory  program.  The  15-acre 
farmer,  for  example.  wlU  not  be  able  to 
say  I  am  not  going  to  take  my  reduction 
from  15  acres  to  the  average  of  1959. 
1960.  and  1961.  He  must  reduce.  Many 
wheat  producers  are  arguing  that  since 
the  feed  grain  program  Is  a  voluntary 
program,  that  the  Congress  rejected  a 
mandatory  program  for  feed  grains  in 
1960.  and  also  rejected  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram for  dairy  producers,  that  the  wheat 
producers  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
mandatory  program.  They  are  also  ar- 
guing that  should  this  program  be  de- 
feated on  May  21,  that  In  all  likelihood 
a  voluntary  program  would  be  passed  by 
the  Congress.  Tes.  we  have  beard  many 
statements  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  not  pass 
any  other  wheat  leglalatlwi  should  this 
proposal  be  defeated.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  merely  scare  talk  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  the  farmers  to  vote  "yer*  In  the 
referendum.    Anyone  sstIdc  that  the 
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Congress  would  not  legislate  to  prevent 
a  drop  in  wheat  prices  must  be  f  orgettias 
that  the  Oongreas  of  the  United  States 
is  representative  of  the  people  and  his. 
tory  has  shown  that  whenever  the  peo- 
pie  of  this  great  coimtry  wanted  legisla- 
tion in  a  given  field,  they  received  it 
For  example,  in  1962  many  ao-called 
leaders  in  the  Congress  stated  they  were 
passing  a  feed  grain  bill  for  1  year  and 
that  In  1964  com  wouki  be  supported  at 
approximately  80  cents  per  bushel.  No 
one  took  these  statements  too  serlotisly 
and  the  first  order  of  business  of  our 
Agricult\ire  Committee  this  session  was 
to  recommend  the  passage  of  feed  grain 
legislation  for  1964  to  prevent  the  price 
of  com  from  going  to  80  cents  per  busheL 
So.  If  the  Congress  will  act  for  feed 
grains,  no  one  can  convince  me  that  It 
will  so  act  for  wheat. 

We  have  also  read  statements  to  the 
effect  that  the  price  of  wheat  would  au- 
tomaUcally  be  $1  per  bushel  If  the  re- 
ferendum fails.    This  would  be  an  im- 
IKMsibility  under  section  7,  paragraph 
1441  (b)  of  the  United  States  Code.    Even 
though  no  new  legislation  was  passed, 
this  section  provides  50  percent  price 
supports  for  cooperators  and  with  parity 
being  at  $2.49  a  bushel  the  price  support 
would  be  $1.24^  plus  carrying  charges 
of  approximately  5   cents  per  bushel. 
Since  under  existing  law  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  could  not  release  sur- 
plus stocks  at  less  than  105  percent  of 
parity,  we  could  add  6  cents  a  bushel  to 
the  price  making  a  total  price  of  $1.35H. 
We  should  also  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  world  price  of  wheat  is 
$1.40  a  bushel.    I  do  not  believe  that 
anyone  familiar  with  this  wheat  maricet 
could  say  that  the  price  of  American 
wheat  would  be  less  than  the  world  price. 
Now    coming    to    the    all-important 
question   which   is  uppermost   in   the 
minds  of  all  wheat  producers  and  es- 
pecially our   15-acre  wheat  producers: 
Am  I  eligible  to  vote?    The  answer  to 
this  question  is  "yes."   Every  wheat  pro- 
ducer is  entitled  to  vote  In  this  year's 
referendum.    However,  a  small  producer 
with  a  wheat  acreage  allotment  of  less 
than  15  acres  must  file  an  election  in 
writing  with  the  countgr  committee  at 
least  7  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
referendum  that  he  will  be  subject  to 
the  wheat  marketing  quota  for  his  farm 
provkllnff  the  wheat  certifleate  plan  is 
approved  in  the  referendum.    All  small 
producers  falling  to  make  such  an  elec- 
tion at  least  7  days  prior  to  the  refer- 
endimi  will  be  xmable  to  vote  and  will 
be  unaUe  to  participate  in  the  program 
should  it  be  approved.    Since  most  of 
our  15-acre  producers  have  long  aoivht 
the  right  to  vote  in  wheat  referendums. 
it  is  expected  that  a  large  percentage  of 
them  will  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  in  this  year's  referendum. 
Contrary  to  some  of  the  comments 
we  have  heard  on  this  subject  a  pro- 
ducer need  not  vote  "yes"  in  the  refer- 
endum even  though  he  agrees  to  be  sub- 
ject  to   marketing   quotas   should    the 
program  be  amnwed.    In  other  words,  a 
small  pnxhicer  can  sign  up  and  vote  "no" 
on  May  21.    The  vote  will  be  taken  by 
secret  ballot  and  no  one  will  know  how 
he  votes.    Since  this  program  is  so  im- 


portant to  every  wheat-producing  fam- 
ily In  the  Ifation.  be  it  a  large  or  a  smaB 
fsnn.  I  would  urge  aH  of  them  to  tmkB 
advantage  of  their  Section  frandtise  en 

liaj  21. 

Another  question  being  aAed  la 
whether  or  not   the   landlord   and  his 

^e if  her  name  is  on  the  deed — are 

entitled  to  vote  as  weH  as  the  tenant  and 
sharecioppers.  The  answer  is  "yes." 
Anyone  having  a  direct  pecuniary  inter- 
est in  the  crop  is  entitled  to  vote  in  this 
wheat  referendum. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count  tAfter  etmnting.l  Mnety-three 
Members  are  present  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  tol- 
lowlng  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

IRoU  No.  M) 

AAler  PQttoB.  Pa.  MaedoimM 

Ayna  o*nnMB  PUUoa 

BetU  Olenn  Pow«U 

Botand  OooOllmg  Rich 

BraofaflflM  Hanha  Blrtrm,  Alaska 

OaUer  Ha^  Booaavelt 

DaTU.  Tean.  Healay  Shelley 

Oawson  U4IJCI1 1  Stassetv 

OKn  Bevloas  WklUr 

PmccU  HoiiaMS  WUtnaU 

ruber  Jones,  Ala  WUaon,  Bob 

TogBTtT  Lankford 

FOITMt«r 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  dbaSi, 
Mr.  Wrioht.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hoxiae  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  RH.  4997.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  caOed,  when  390  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  lutmes  of  the 
absentees  to  t>e  spread  uixm  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  norida 
[Mr.  MattrxwbI. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  humbly  gratefxil  for  the  quorum  call. 
I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  quorum  can,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  how  happy  I  am 
to  have  the  privilege  of  being  the  first 
speaker  after  the  quonmi  caU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  our 
friends  f nun  the  city  for  helping  us  pass 
the  farm  legislation,  and  I  want  particu- 
larly—and I  mean  this  very  sincerely* 
Indeed— to  plead  with  than  again  this 
afternoon  to  help  these  wonderful  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  the  farmers  do 
what  is  best  for  the  farmers,  even  though 
they  do  not  want  to  do  it  themselves — 
some  of  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  em- 
phasise that  our  friends  on  the  opposi- 
tion have  not  sakL  thegr  are  opposed  to 
this  bin.  It  is  Just  the  timing  of  it  It  is 
"let  us  do  not  pass  it  now ;  let  us  pass  it  a 
UtUe  bit  Uter;  let  us  time  it  a  Uttle  bU 
dilTerently." 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  want  to  say  es- 
pecially to  our  friends  In  the  city  Is  that 
this  program  baa  saved  money.   I  want 


to  caH  the  attention  of  my 
the  gentlciaB  frosa  ITMnols  f ] 
LVT},  to  some  statistics  tfeaa  he 
out  a  few  miniites  agoi  I  majr  be  in 
error,  bat  I  do  not  think  I  SB.  I  know 
that  the  genticnan  to  wikom  I  refer  ie 
an  hooorsble  gentlemaa  and  Is  glvtng 
the  stattsttes  to  the  beat  off  his  Inf  onasa- 
tion.  But  now.  he  was  trying  to  point 
out  that  the  teed  grain  program  as  we 
have  had  it  the  last  couple  at  years  did 
not  save  money.  Then,  of  course.  I 
would  say  to  those  Memben  who  come 
from  the  cities  if  It  does  not  saw  money 
we  have  ix>  right  to  aide  jroa  to  vote  tor  it 
But.  believe  me,  it  has  saved  money  ac- 
cordlBg  to  the  best  statistics  that  we 
have  avaOaUe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mistake  that  the 
gentkman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PnrsLrrl 
made  was  that  he  did  not  include  the 
prodDCtion  that  was  avoided  as  a  result 
of  the  feed  grain  program.  Millions  of 
bowels  of  production  that  wtfe  avoided 
and  that  would  have  been  stored  and 
that  would  have  cost  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  If  we  had  not  had  the 
feed  grain  program.  Let  us  take  the 
figures. 

Mr.  FJKDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  irield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  will  yiekl  to  the 
gentleman  when  I  get  through.  I  do 
not  have  much  time.  I  shaU  be  ddighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  later,  but  let 
me  give  you  the  figures  as  I  recall  them. 
If  the  gentleman  will  stand  there  and 
let  me  see  if  this  is  what  the  gentkman 
saki:  In  the  year  1961  the  gentleman 
said  the  pajmients  for  acreage  diverted 
amounted  to  $782  million  for  25.2  mil- 
lion acres.  Is  that  correct  sir.  as  well  as 
you  remember?  Just  yes  or  no,  please, 
sir. 

Mr.  ranyi£Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWa  I  think,  sir.  you 
said,  "yes,"  but  you  did  not  tell  about  834 
million  bushels  that  would  have  been 
ivoduced  if  we  had  not  had  that  pro- 
gram. 

Now,  sir.  Just  one  other  statement 

Mr.  TVXDUSY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gerUleiBian  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Just  1  minute,  and 
answer  "Yes"  or  "No."  please,  sir,  and 
thm  if  I  have  time  I  will  yield. 

In  1963  did  the  gentleman  ru>tsay  that 
$M2  million  were  paid  for  diverting  28  6 
million  acres,  but  the  gentleman  did 
not  teU  us  about  the  savings  on  an  addl- 
Uonal  1  billion  bushels  that  would 
have  been  produced  if  we  had  not  had 
the  program? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Is  that  right,  sir? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Win  the  gentleman 
yield?  I  have  the  right  to  respoivd  to  the 
gentleman.  I  mentioned  the  figures  for 
1961. 1962,  and  1963.  Can  the  gentleman 
Inform  me  Just  where  these  bushels  are 
which  were  not  produced?  DotheyccHne 
entirely  from  the  fancy  of  some  prog- 
nosticator? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  WIU  the  gentle- 
man please  excuse  me.  I  do  not  have 
much  time.  Let  me  say 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wffl 
the  gentlonan  agree  that  that  is  so? 


MATTHEWS.   Let  Me  say  t»  my 

dear  friend  that  these  flcuxes  came  about 
on  tte  best  basis  of  tiie  tHst  staStstical 
inHanmOaa  ttmt  honorable  men  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ooiild  devise, 
and  let  me  say  to  the  genttcman  that  he 
knows  much  about  agriculture.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Hooae.  do  not 
let  this  gentleman  begitfl»  yoo.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  agxlcul- 
tinre  on  our  committee,  and  he  knows 
that  if  we  had  not  had  that  feed  grain 
program,  we  woi;dd  have  produced  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  bushels  more  of  feed 
grain. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Bir.  MATTHEWS.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  Did  he  not  say  that  in 
1963 

Mr.  FINDEjEY.  I  did  not  understaixi 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Excuse  me.  sir. 

Mr.  PINIXjEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Is  that  correct,  sir? 
In  1963  did  iM>t  my  dear  friend  say  tiiat 
we  paid  $983  milUon  for  diverting  25.8 
million  acres?  But  my  dear  friend  did 
not  point  out  that  in  this  $983  mllUon 
there  was  included  $490  million  for  price 
supports?  And  naturally,  in  1963  instead 
of  $983  million,  only  $473  million  went 
Into  this  program? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  that  pc^nt? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Let  me  say  also, 
sir 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

1ST. 
meot. 

Mr. 
yidd? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  have  not  con- 
cluded my  statistical  report.  Also  in 
1963  there  would  have  been  produced 
from  750  mllUon  to  800  million  bowels 
more  grain 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  If  we  had  not  had 
the  program. 

Mr.  FINDIfY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  What  I  am  trying 
to  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  Just  to  pot  the 
facts  on  the  hne  so  our  friends  can  see 
this  program  wlU  save  money.  It  has 
saved  money. 

Mr.  FUfDLET.  Vx.  Chairman,  wm 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Would  my  dear 
frieivd,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  yield 
to  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieid 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
la  my  sincere  bdief ,  based  on  good  sta- 
tistics that  m  1961  we  saved  $591  million: 
in  1962,  $634  miUion.  There  U  less  and 
less  of  this  grain  going  into  storage. 
This  year  we  are  saving  $90  million,  or 
a  total  of  $1«3I5  million  for  3  years.  So 
I  want  to  say  to  my  fMends  from  the 
cities,  you  have  helped  us  get  a  program 
that  has  saved  the  consumers  money;  it 
has  been  good  for  the  farmer.    I  is^ead 


MATTHEWS.    In  Just  one  mo- 
FWDLEY.     Will  the  gentleman 
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with  jou  to  belp  ub  get  this  same  pro- 
gnan  again  this  year. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Ifr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Piin>i.rrl. 

Mr.  DKROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLET.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DEROX7NIAN.  The  gentleman 
frcon  Florida  [Mr.  Matthkws],  has  very 
eloquently  told  us  how  much  money  we 
have  sared  in  this  Congress  through  the 
farm  program.  If  that  is  the  case  why  is 
Secretary  Dillon  tmnorrow  going  to  ask 
us  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
an  increase  In  the  public  debt  limit? 

Mr.  FXNDIiEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
apparently  the  way  for  us  to  eliminate 
our  public  debt  is  to  spend  more  and 
more  money  for  farm  programs.  Under 
the  gentleman  from  Florida's  [Mr. 
Matthtws]  economic  progression,  the 
more  money  we  spend  on  farm  programs 
the  more  we  save.  If  we  could  know 
what  would  happen,  if  the  rabbit  had  not 
stoi;Y)ed  to  scratch  his  left  ear,  we  might 
be  m  a  better  position  to  know  what  to 
do  today.  But  we  cannot  safely  assume 
that  production  would  have  gone  on  at 
any  certain  level  in  future  years.  Even 
so.  must  we  pass  a  bad  bill  Just  because 
a  program  out  of  the  past  might  have 
been  still  worse? 

The  gentleman  tried  to  show  a  differ- 
ence between  the  payment-in-klnd  pro- 
ylsi<m  under  the  1963  program  and  the 
diversion  payments;  but  the  pasrments- 
in-kind  feature  is  added  to  diversion  as 
an  incentive  to  get  participation.  So 
logically  and  properly  the  payment-in- 
kind  feature  should  be  added  to  the 
diversion  imyments  to  determine  the 
total  payments  to  the  farmers  in  order 
to  get  them  to  cut  back  areas.  I  men- 
ti<Hied  this  distinction  in  a  speech  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  bke  to  have 
the  record  show  that  repeatedly  I  sought 
the  floor  to  respond  to  allegations  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthkws]  in  which  he  mentioned  my 
name,  disputing  my  figures;  and  I  was 
not  accorded  that  traditional  courtesy. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  tliink  since  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthkws] 
has  said  that  we  all  want  to  give  as 
accurate  figures  as  we  possibly  can,  all 
of  us  would  have  to  agree  that  when 
the  Department  comes  before  our 
Appropriations  Committee  they  would 
give  us  as  forthright  and  honest  figxires 
as  they  know  how,  and  I  shall  have  a 
few  to  give  the  House  when  I  am  rec- 
ognized later  in  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Fotdlxt] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  C^da- 
homa  [Mr.  Bklchkr]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps some  of  you  might  be  wondering 
why,  when  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGx]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Matthkws]  spoke  I  sat  on 
a  front  seat.  I  was  just  a  little  bit  afraid 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  hear  them  if 
I  sat  any  further  back. 


Mr.  Cbairman.  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt to  create  any  more  confusion  than 
we  already  have  here.  I  do  not  think 
I  oouM  ocmtrlbute  to  it  if  I  wanted  to. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  for  13  V^  years  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  ever  since 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  came  to  the 
House  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
c<Mnmittee  with  him  They  are  two  of 
the  most  delightful  men  I  have  ever 
known  and  two  of  the  finest  friends  that 
I  have.  I  have  never  in  my  life  seen 
anybody  who  was  able  to  pick  as  many 
figures  right  out  of  the  air  as  either  one 
of  them. 

I  will  say  this,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  bills  that  he  brings 
to  the  fioor  of  any  man  I  have  ever  seen ; 
and  he  is  one  of  the  most  extreme  opti- 
mists, because  in  the  13  years  we  have 
been  bringing  bills  to  this  flo<»-  there 
has  never  been  a  bill  brought  to  us  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  would 
not  do  three  things:  First,  it  would  re- 
duce the  surplus.  Second,  it  would  cost 
less  money;  and  third,  it  would  insm-e 
the  farmer  added  income. 

I  have  said  many  times  to  my  good 
friend  that  Houdini  would  have  liked  in 
his  time  to  have  had  a  trick  by  which 
you  can  pay  a  farmer  more  money  for 
raising  less  products  and  do  it  all  with 
less  taxpayer's  money.  That  would  be 
an  extremely  good  trick.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  Just  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that.  Do  not  think  for  one 
minute  he  is  trjring  to  mislead,  because 
he  is  Just  thinking  as  an  optimist  that 
those  things  will  woi^. 

I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about  these 
figures  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Fnn>LKTl  or  the  gentleman  from 
Rorida  [Mr.  Matthxws]  quoted.  I  do 
not  think  you  do,  either.  But  I  do  not 
Uiink  they,  either  one,  know  where  they 
got  them. 

I  do  know  this,  and  I  do  not  think  this 
wiU  be  disputed,  that  we  have  more 
money  invested  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  today  than  we  have  had 
since  the  farm  program  started.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  si}ending  more  money  on 
farm  programs  than  we  have  spent  since 
farm  programs  started.  I  do  not  know 
what  would  happen  if  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  had  not  been  able  to  get  their 
bills  over.  Tliey  tell  jrou  how  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  it  would  cost  more  than 
what  it  is  costing  now.  Maybe  it  would. 
The  only  thing  I  know  is.  I  ask  you  if 
it  has  reduced  the  surplus,  if  it  has  cost 
less  money,  if  it  has  increased  the  farm- 
ers' income. 

Let  us  see  about  this.  The  farmers' 
Income  was  increased  $1,100  million,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
txxre,  but  in  doing  that  we  spent  $1,200 
minion.  Tlie  farmer  did  not  get  all  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  we  paid  out.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  other  $100  million 
went,  but  I  do  know  we  spent  $1,300 
million  in  order  to  Increase  the  farmers' 
income  by  $1,100  million. 

I  heard  the  plea  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  to  you  fine  city  Congress- 
men to  help  him  pass  a  farm  bill  that 
wlU  cost  the  taxpayers  more  money.  I 
think  you  are  fine  people.    I  think  you 


have  been  very  generous  in  voting  your 
taxpayers'  money  away  to  pay  our  f ann. 
ers  for  products  they  did  not  raise,  and 
even  this  bill  provides  for  pajring  a 
farmer  for  .raising  com  he  never  had 
raised  and  would  not  have  raised  if  it 
had  not  t>een  for  this  bill. 

I  know  that  you  are  up  against  a 
tough  proposition.  For  8  years  when  we 
had  Secretary  Benson  I  was  up  against  a 
tough  proposition.  Many,  many  times 
my  party  and  the  Secretaiy  of  Agricul- 
ture urged  me  to  support  administration 
programs  and.  being  a  loyal  Republican. 
Just  as  you  Democrats  are  loyal  Demo- 
crats, and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 
are  and  I  glory  in  your  loyalty,  I  was 
up  against  the  proposition  of  either  fol- 
lowing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
following  my  own  constituents  back 
home.  That  is  exactly  what  you  gentle- 
men that  represent  nonfarm  areas  are 
up  against. 

If  you  are  loyal  enough  Democrats  to 
disregard  the  amoun*^  of  money  it  is  going 
to  cost  your  taxpayers,  and  follow  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  your  admin- 
istration. I  want  to  say  you  are  certainly 
loyal  Democrats  and  I  admire  your 
loyalty.  But  I  do  know  jrou  are  caught 
in  a  dilemma.  I  appreciate  that  fact  be- 
cause for  8  years  I  was  in  the  same  dilem- 
ma. Tou  have  the  choice  today:  Tou 
can  either  follow  your  constituents  or  you 
can  follow  your  administration  and  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

When  I  get  put  in  that  sort  of  position 
I  am  kind  of  a  funny  sort  of  fellow. 
For  some  unknown  reason  I  Just  had  to 
string  along  with  the  people  that  sent  me 
down  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
people  feel  compelled  to  do  that  or  not. 
Maybe  you  do  not.  Maybe  you  feel  that 
your  loyalty  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  worth  more  to  you  than  your 
loyalty  to  your  constituents.  Some  of 
you  are  in  such  safe  districts  that  it  may 
not  make  any  difference.  I  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  in  that  proposition.  In  my  dis- 
trict there  are  three  Democrats  regis- 
tered to  every  two  Republicans.  In  some 
parts  it  is  3  to  1.  So  I  cazmot  refuse  to 
listen  to  some  of  those  people  back  home. 
Some  of  you  may  be  safe,  but  when  Maine 
went  Democratic  in  the  same  year  Okla- 
h(»na  went  Republican,  there  may  not 
be  as  many  safe  districts  in  this  United 
States  as  many  of  us  might  think. 

So  some  of  you  people  in  safe  Demo- 
cratic districts  may  not  be  any  more  safe 
than  the  Democratic  nominee  was  in 
Oklahoma  or  the  Republican  nominee  for 
Governor  was  in  Maine.  So  you  use  your 
own  judgment.  I  have  never  told  a  single 
person  in  this  House  how  to  vote  during 
all  the  time  I  have  been  here.  That  is 
your  privilege.  It  is  up  to  your  con- 
science. You  consider  the  merits  of  this 
bill  and  you  follow  your  constituents  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  whichever 
your  conscience  tells  you  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly, it  will  be  an  right  and  I  will  be 
the  last  man  in  this  House  to  criticise 
you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  DoLKl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
say,  first  of  all,  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear 
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Uie  gentleman  fnnn  Florida  [Mr.  Mat- 
thkws! talk  about  doing  what  was  good 
for  farmers  even  though  they  did  not 
like  it.  I  remember  only  about  10  days 
MTO  we  had  a  peanut  bin  before  our  com- 
mittee. It  was  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida's [Mr.  Matthkws!  biU  and  it  defined 
boiled  peanuts  as  not  being  peanuts. 
This  is  the  truth — it  happened.  It  was 
to  avoid  the  marketing  quota  penalties 
for  Btxne  of  his  peanut  producers.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  hear  he  can  best  leg- 
islate for  farmers  in  the  Midwest  and  to 
know  his  regard  for  supply  management 
programs. 

Frankly,  the  wheat  law  was  a  matter 
of  some  discussion  last  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November  in  Kansas.  In  fact, 
former  President  Truman  came  to 
gunx^n  last  October  on  a  political  trip, 
and  made  the  statement  the  American 
fanner  was  the  most  ungrateful  person 
in  the  world. 

I  called  my  chairman  and  asked  what 
I  should  do.  He  answered.  "Try  to  get 
him  to  stay  1  more  day."  Perhaps, 
this  points  out  what  some  think  of  the 
American  farmer.  In  Kansas,  as  aU 
over  the  country  now,  there  are  orga- 
nized pressure  groups  tnring  to  seU  the 
wheat  program.  Some  of  us  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  the  right  to  teU  wheat 
farmers  how  to  vote.  Farmers  have  the 
InteDect,  and  sharp  enough  iDencils  in 
western  Kansas  and  can  use  them  on 
May  21  to  determine  which  way  to  vote. 

There  is  a  man  in  Kansas  who  in  1959, 
as  shown  in  the  Conokkssional  Rkcord, 
July  27,  1959.  explained  why  he  was  vot- 
ing "no"  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
in  that  year's  referendum.  Indicates 
he  was  a  typical  wheat  farmer.  His 
name  is  Lud  Stmad  and  now,  less  than 
4  years  later.  Mr.  Stmad  is  telling  the 
Kansas  farmers  they  are  facing  bank- 
ruptcy if  they  do  not  rote  •*yes."  It  was 
difDcult  to  understand  why  this  gentle- 
man 4  years  ago  was  advocating  a  "no" 
vote  but  using  nearly  the  same  facts  this 
year  in  advocating  a  "3res"  vote.  Of 
oouzse.  the  fact  he  serves  on  Secretary 
Fk'eeman's  Advisory  Council  and  is  paid 
per  diem  and  other  expenses  as  he  travels 
arotmd  the  coimtry  might  possibly  in- 
fiuence  his  thinking.  The  iUustratlon 
does  point  out  that  sometimes  loyalty 
is  good  but  at  times,  expediency  is  better. 

This  administration  is  asking  you  to 
foreclose,  in  advance,  any  further  wheat 
program.  Normally,  a  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  hear  the  verdict  before  the 
hanging,  but  the  New  Frontier  is  using 
old  frontier  Justice  in  this  program. 
The  wheat  farmers  are  being  told  before 
the  vote  is  counted.  You  are  not  going 
to  have  any  other  program.  You  either 
vote  "yes"  or  down  the  drain  you  go. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  leader,  BCr. 
Albbkt,  anyone  who  made  a  statement 
that  he  could  get  a  wheat  bill  through 
Congress,  if  the  referendum  fails  would 
be  making  an  irresi>onsible  one.  A 
Member  of  the  Congress  however  has  a 
right  to  advise  farmers,  whether  the 
farmers  are  for  or  against  the  referen- 
dxmi,  he  wiU  do  aU  possible  to  enact  new 
wheat  legislation  if  the  referendum  fails. 
We  have  not  lost  these  powers  yet  to 
Mr.  Freeman,  or  to  Mr.  IBtennedy.  or  to 
anytHie  in  this  administration.  As  long 
as  I  am  privileged  to  represent  550,000 


people,  whoee  income  is  primarily  at- 
trlbutaUe  to  agriculture,  I  hare  a  very 
serious  obligation  to  protect  their  best 
interests.  Tlie  wheat  referendum  is  not 
a  partisan  matter.  No  one  can  choose 
up  sides  and  say,  the  Republican  farm- 
ers are  against  it  and  the  Democrat 
farmers  are  for  it,  or  vice  versa. 

The  rush  to  enact  feed  grain  legisla- 
tion is  purely  and  simply  referendum 
politics.  Secretary  Freeman  Icnows  this 
as  do  thousands  of  others  in  and  out  of 
the  UJB.  Department  of  Agricultiure.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  agricul- 
tural ref  erendimis  the  Nation  is  witness- 
ing vmchecked  and  unrestained  power 
iwlitics,  paid  for  with  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  strange  to  witness 
an  election  contest  where  the  prime 
mover.  Secretary  Freeman,  also  estab- 
lishes aU  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
election  and  presides  over  it.  Without 
question  the  wheat  producer  is  getting 
special  treatment  from  Secretary  Free- 
man, who  win  long  be  remembered  for 
his  attempt  to  dominate  and  control  the 
American  farmer  without  regard  to  ei- 
ther the  cost  of  program  or  the  propa- 
ganda used  to  foist  it  upon  the  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

I  can  understand  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  desire  to  get  farm  pro- 
grams of  his  origination  enacted  by 
Congress.  But  it  seems  he  is  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  propriety  and  good 
conduct  in  office  when  he  resorts  to  mis- 
representations and  threats  to  swing 
others  to  his  way  of  thinking.  In  the 
past,  it  always  has  been  the  Job  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Agriculture  to  assist  and 
inform  the  farmers  but  to  let  them  make 
their  decisions.  Today  the  idea  seems 
to  be  to  teU  the  fanners  what  they  can 
and  must  do,  and  to  threaten  them  with 
all  sort  of  dire  consequences  if  they  do 
not  do  it. 

The  feed  grain  bUl  before  us  today 
is  premature  and  everyone  knows  it. 
The  ref  erendvun  next  month  shoiild  have 
been  nonpartisan,  neither  Democratic 
nor  Republican,  for  the  future  economic 
condition  of  the  American  farmer  is  a 
matter  of  grave  interest  but  despite  the 
pressures,  farmers  should  realize  they 
have  friends  in  Congress.  There  are 
those  in  Congress  who  are  not  going  to 
hang  a  fanner  economically  on  May  22 
Just  for  the  way  he  voted  on  the  21st. 

We  have  many  pilot  projects  in  this 
administration  and  many  pilots.  An 
example  is  the  USDA  sending  out  letters 
through  ASC  offices  to  every  farmer  and 
many  businessmen  in  Kansas.  Business- 
men are  receiving  letters,  postage  paid, 
with  25  questions  and  answers  on  why 
they  should  encourage  farmers  to  vote 
"yes"  in  the  referendum.  The  admin- 
istration is  pulling  all  stops  in  what 
could  be  described  as  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda program  in  agricultural  history; 
and  as  evidenced  in  an  article  in  today's 
WaU  Street  Journal,  administrative 
agents  are  blanketing  the  coimtry  with 
letters,  radio  tapes  and  TV  films.  The 
issue  is  not  what  is  good  for  the  Ameri- 
can wheat  producer  anymore,  but  to  Just 
what  extent  Freeman  must  go  to  retain 
his  shaky  hold  upon  the  American 
farmer.  It  is  encouraging  to  Icnow  that 
M.  W.  Thatcher,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional  Wheat  Committee   and  general 


manager  of  the  Farmers  Uiiion  Oratn 
Terminal  Association,  has  pledged  him- 
self to  fight  for  new  wheat  legislation  if 
the  certificate  plan  is  defeated.  His  at- 
titude is  a  responsible  one.  but  unfor- 
tunately one  not  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  Freeman,  and  apparently 
other  leaders  in  this  administration. 

Perhaps  I  know  Uttle  about  argicul- 
ture  having  been  here  only  as  long  as 
Freeman  has  been  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e.  but  let  me  implore  you  we  do  have 
a  serious  obligatton  and  responsibiUty 
to  the  American  farmer  to  do  something 
if  the  referendum  fails.  Freeman  says 
failure  wiU  mean  $1  wheat  instead  of 
$2  wheat.  This  simply  is  not  true,  and 
he  knows  it.  The  American  farmer 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  in  any  refer- 
endiun  freely  and  without  fear  of  execu- 
tive or  legislative  reprisal.  He  should  be 
guaranteed  his  rifi^t  to  free  expression 
in  the  basic  American  concept. 

Section  328  has  been  referred  to.  It 
permits  the  farmer  to  -plant  wheat  on 
feed  grain  acreage  and  is  another 
"sweetener"  to  lure  the  farmer  into  vot- 
ing a  "yes"  in  the  referendum.  The 
wheat  farmers  of  America  wlU  express 
themselves  on  May  21  and  it  seems  ri- 
diculous when  we  visualize  the  amoxint  of 
material  the  Secretary  is  sending  out. 
in  one  way  or  another,  propagandizing 
the  farmer  and  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent. 

Wheat  is  a  very  t>asic  commodity  and 
we  do  have  an  obligation  to  the  wheat 
farmers  before  and  after  May  22.  It 
is  safe  to  prophesy  that  if  the  referen- 
dum fails  on  May  21  that  on  Bday  22 
there  will  be  a  stampede  in  the  well  of 
this  House  of  Members  dropping  in  bills. 
I  trust  this  win  be  of  some  assurance  to 
the  wheat  farmer  that  he  does  have 
supporters  in  Congress  and  that  regard- 
less of  how  he  votes  he  is  not  going  to 
be  hit  over  the  head. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  aUud- 
Ing  to  my  earlier  remarks  I  repeat  a 
statement  I  quoted  that  the  President 
made  on  October  14, 1960: 

I  have  stated  that  it  is  my  beat  Judgment 
that  our  agiictiltural  program  wUl  coat  a 
bUUon  and  a  half,  poaaiUy  a  billion  less 
than  the  present  program. 

When  he  made  that  statement  the  ex- 
penditures by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  current  fiscal  year  were 
$5.4  biUion.  In  1961  it  was  $6.9  biUlon. 
In  1962  it  wss  $6.7  biUlon:  and  with  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30  this 
year  the  total  cost  wiU  be  $7.4  billion,  or 
an  increase  of  $2  billion  in  costs  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  decline  in  the  number 
of  farms  of  369,000  and  better  than  a 
milUon  people  off  of  the  farms  than 
there  were  at  the  time  he  made  that 
statement.  I  do  not  think  this  one  can 
stand.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  It  has  cost  $2  billion 
more  in  2^  years. '. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  mat- 
ters that  should  be  cleared  up  here.    I 
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find  myielf  in  the  poaition  of  my  ool- 
]ea«n«  from.  Texas  wbo  pointed  out  that 
he  bad  made  a  stateraent  about  the 
wheat  refereodum,  then,  tound  that  he 
had  been  quoted  ae  bavins  made  an  en- 
tirelj  different  statement.. 

A  few  daya  a«o  I  anpeared  before  a 
group  which  asked  whether  there  would 
be  further  legjulatlon  U  the  wheat  refer- 
endum were  defeated.  I  made  the  state* 
ment  that  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I 
woidd  continue  to  try  to  secure  leglsla- 
Uon  no  matter  how  many  times  legis- 
lation was  defeated,  but  that  I  had  no 
expectation  that  this  House  or  this  Con- 
gress woidd  pass  any  kind  of  farm  legla- 
latlon  if  the  wheat  referendum  were 
defeated,  because  I  could  see  no  reason 
why  a  Bepresentatlve  who  comes  from  a 
nonfann  district  should  feel  any  com- 
pulsion to  try  to  bail  out  farmers  after 
they  had  passed  adversely  on  a  referen- 
dum themselves. 

I  fiirther  pointed  out  that  the  only  ex- 
perience of  that  kind  In  our  farm  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  tobacco  program  in  1938 
or  1939,  at  which  time  the  same  prophe- 
sies were  held  out  to  the  tobacco  growers, 
that  if  they  would  reject  the  program 
they  would  get  something  better.  They 
got  exactly  nothing.  And  it  was  ozxe 
year  before  they  had  any  progranL 
Since  that  time  they  have  voted  for  the 
program  every  year,  and  they  have  done 
very  well.  We  can  only  Judge  the  future 
by  the  past  None  of  us  can  ten  what 
win  happen,  bat  wc  do  know  that  the 
experience  of  mankind  does  not  give  us 
any  ground  to  believe  there  wHI  be  f\ir- 
ther  legislation. 

So  much  for  the  wheat  program.  I 
know  that  it  is  not  the  subject  matter 
before  the  House  at  this  time.  There 
has  been  more  discussion  of  the  wheat 
program  than  there  has  been  of  this  bin 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bin  under  con- 
sideration is  intended  to  give  us  a  feed 
grain  program.  It  is  Intended  to  glre 
sone  stability  to  the  fsed-grain  market; 
it  is  Intended  to  provide  a  program  which 
win  eliminate  the  overproduetion  of 
wheait  and  feed  grains,  from  which  we 
have  been  sufTering  for  so  many  yean. 
Tou  in  town  have  been  suffering  from  it 
lust  as  well  as  the  boys  on  the  farm  have 
been  suffering  from  it 

For  5  or  6  years  prior  to  1961  there 
was  a  surplus  of  more  than  300  million 
bushels  ot  com  every  year.  It  went 
into  the  warehouses,  and  the  UJ3. 
Government  paid  the  storage  on  it  and 
has  been  paying  the  storage  down  to  the 
present  time.  There  are  those  who  have 
been  pointing  out  they  could  Juggle 
a(»ne  figures  and  come  up  with  smart  an- 
swers, and  doubtlen  they  can. 

But  they  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
at  the  high  point  of  inventories  in  1961 
thtfe  were  M51  milliom  bttshels  of  grain 
in  Government  hands,  and  the  UB.  Gov- 
ornmeni  was  paying  the  storage  on  it 
Last  year  that  storage  ran  at  the  rate  of 
27  cents  per  bushel  for  com,  21  cents  for 
sorgtmms.  and  26  cents  for  wheat 

There  has  been  ft  reduction  in  the 
QownoDent  grain  In  storage.  How  did 
it  c<nne  about?  I  am  not  going  to  con- 
tend that  I  know  all  of  the  factors  which 
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tacought  it  aboet,  but  I  know  it 
about  It  came  abo«t  while  we  bad 
praexaaw  in  affest.  and  li  ihmhii  to  ae 

broufOit  It  about  The  vital  and  wadsnl- 
able  fact  rrmslm  that  ttmn  baa  been  a 
reduction  of  l.2«7  millkm  bushds  of 
grain,  and  that  this  is  a  reduction  at 
sfccnse  carrying  charges  «f  lOMjBOO 
•vesy  24  houn  that  the  dock  tlcVi  s 
saving  of  approximate  (1  million  a 
day. 

Now,  that  is  a  worthwhile  saving.  It 
la  a  real  saving,  and  there  is  not  any  way 
that  you  can  wish  it  off.  We  are  mak- 
ing that  saving.  We  may  be  q;>eB(Ung 
money  somewhere  else,  but  we  are  not 
vending  money  to  carry  that  1.2  bllttan 
bushels  of  grain  that  we  did  not  produce, 
because  It  Is  not  there  now.  Now,  I 
think,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram has  given  us  a  very  substantial 
saving. 

Now,  there  may  be  expenditure  some- 
where else,  Uftt  it  is  not  on  this  grain 
which  is  not  in  the  warehouse.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  tte  fact  that  as 
we  reduce  the  grain,  that  reduees  the 
cost,  not  simpdy  1  year,  but  every  year, 
because  storage  is  a  rectUTlng  cost. 

Now.  what  is  going  to  happen  if  we 
do  not  pass  this  bUl?  I  think  that  is 
what  you  have  got  to  consider.  If  embers 
of  the  House.  What  Is  going  to  happen 
If  we  do  not  pass  this  blU?  W^ll,  we 
win  go  back  to  the  exlstiiw.  basic  law. 
Let  me  read  li  to  yon: 

WotartthctaiMlliig  th»  prowMoa*  ot  Mctton 
101  of  thla  act.  baflnalBg  wtth  Um  ige« 
enp.  prte*  supfwrti  BtuOl  be  mad*  «T*llaM« 
XflK  produoers  of  eacb  crop  ot  com  at  raeli 
level  at  not  leas  than  60  percent  or  more 
tlian  90  percent  of  parity. 

In  other  words,  we  go  to  wiltrntted 
prodiicti<m  of  feed  grains,  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  support  every  bushei  that  is 
praduoed  in  the  United  States  at  at  least 
M  percent  of  parity. 

Now.  let  us  admit  that  he  wowkl  not 
have  to  pay  quite  ao  mnch  on  each  bushel 
when  he  took  It  into  the  warehouse  as 
be  is  doing  now,  but  he  has  to  put  it  into 
the  warehouse  and  he  has  to  pay  21 
cents  a  bushel  to  keep  it  there,  with  no 
prospect  of  getting  rid  of  It  because 
thexe  would  be  no  llmttation  on  produc- 
tion. Without  this  bin  we  win  pile  up 
grain  at  least  as  fast  as  we  were  doing 
before  IMl.  You  are  not  going  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  production;  yoa  are  going  to 
be  adding  $020,000  a  day  cost  by  the 
ttme  yon  are  up  to  what  we  had  in  1961. 
and  jroo  are  very  soon  going  to  be  above 
that 

If  you  are  interested  In  stopping  those 
expenses.  I  urge  you  that  we  pass  this 
bID  and  pass  it  today,  noi  some  time  next 
month.     

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentletan  ylekt? 

May  I  inquire  as  to  the  time? 

Tf»e  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  How  much  time  has 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
Arom  Ttexas  has  43  minutes  remaining, 

Mr.  HOEIVEN.  WUl  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  yield  to  me? 


1*-.  POAGE.  I  ran  2  minutes  over 
the  time  wc  intended  to  run.  Wc  prom- 
ised the  House  we  would  tiy  to  keep  thb 
debate  down  and  made  an  honest  efloart 
to  do  so.  and  I  am  going  to  turn  back 
48  minutes  to  this  House. 

Mr.  HOEVE34.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Mk 
for  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gmtleman  from 
Texas  made  reference  to  the  fact  or  made 
the  argument  that  this  feed  grain  bil 
must  be  passed  today.  I  was  going  to 
ask  him  when  he  reused  to  yield, 
whether  or  not  if  the  feed  grain  bill  wm 
not  passed  today,  it  would  stUl  be  pos- 
sible for  the  House  to  pass  a  feed  grain 
bill  any  time  this  year  bef<»e  CongreH 
adjeximed  and  still  be  in  ample  time  ts 
take  care  of  the  crop  year  1964  66. 

Mr.  POAGK  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows  as  weU  as  I  do  that 
there  is  not  a  chance  in  the  world  of 
passing  a  feed  grain  bUl  uidess  we  pctss 
it  new. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  predict  right  here  and 
now  that  if  the  wh^t  referendum  fails 
on  May  21.  the  membov  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  esi^eciaily  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  wiU  be 
falling  aU  over  themselves  to  pass  both 
feed  grain  legislation  and  wheat  legisla- 
tion. It  would  be  politically  unwise  for 
them  not  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  though  I  do  not  favor  all 
the  specific  provisions  contained  in  H  Jt 
4997,  I  do  not  believe  these  provisions 
to  be  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  as  the  unseemly  haste  to  pass 
this  bin  before  the  wheat  referendum 
next  month.  Farmers  are  being  told  on 
the  one  hand  that  their  votes  in  the 
ref  erend\im  wiU  be  welcomed  as  a  guide 
to  Federal  policy,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
these  same  fanners  are  being  csmically 
warned  that  if  they  vote  "no"  in  the  ref- 
erendum.  Congress  wlU  take  no  further 
action  on  farm  legislation  this  year.  The 
latter,  of  course,  is  not  tniet.  unless  it  is 
the  cslculated  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration and  Its  Icadeiship  in  Congress  to 
cause  even  greater  confusion  on  the  farm 
front  The  enactment  of  feed  grain 
legislation  now  win  certainly  lend 
credibility  to  the  take-lt-or-leave-it 
threat  the  Agriculture  Department  is 
handing  down. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  particular  reason 
to  presently  consider  HH.  5449.  since 
the  biU  apiUies  to  1964  crops.  The  19C3 
crop  is  Just  being  planted  and  PxlsUng 
law  covers  it  Aetion  now  proves  even 
more  unjustified  when  we  recognise  that 
Congress  cannot  with  certainty  provide 
for  next  year's  wheat  crop  until  the  out- 
come of  the  referendum  is  known.  If  the 
vote  is  "no"  in  the  referendum,  feed 
grains  should  then  be  considered  along 
with  further  measures  on  wheat  Action 
in  midsummer  would  stin  give  farmers 
ample  time  to  plan  next  year's  crop.  If 
H.B.  5449  is  passed  now.  there  appears 
to  be  no  alternative  but  to  believe  that 
proponents  of  federally  controlled  agri- 
culture have  won  a  victory  In  their  con- 
tinued effort  to  Influence  the  vote  in  the 
wheat  referendum  and  to  present  the 


American  fanner  with  an  aooompU^Md 
fact 

The  timing  of  this  bffl  makes  it  a  dif- 
ficult one  to  Judge  It  on  its  merits.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  we  must  ask 
whether  the  results  achieved  by  this 
program  have  Justified  its  cost  Pay- 
ments for  feed  grains  totaled  $1.7  bU- 
lion  for  1961-62  and  are  estimated  at 
$0.98  billion  for  1963  akme.  Peed  grain 
production,  however,  was  higher  in  1962 
than  in  1961.  Suppcuters  of  the  bin  have 
pointed  to  the  reduction  of  Government 
stocks  as  one  of  the  program's  achieve- 
ments, but  this  has  been  caused  by  in- 
creased utilization  and  not  at  an  by  the 
feed  grain  program.  The  program  ap- 
plies only  to  production  and  not  in  any 
way  to  use. 

The  1964  bin  is  basically  an  extension 
of  the  1963  biU.  except  for  the  new  pro- 
posal to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture discretion  to  set  the  dh-ect  payment 
and  the  loan  at  whatever  combination  he 
wishes,  so  long  as  the  support  remains 
between  66  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
While  this  change  is  not  alarming  on  its 
surface,  it  becomes  so  with  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  direct  payment  level  for 
nonproduction  could  be  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  farmer 
to  depend  more  upon  the  U.S.  Treasiur 
than  the  marketplace  for  his  income. 
Such  a  dependency  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  farmer  only  with  fun  ap- 
preciation for  the  Secretary's  often- 
stated  goal  of  a  mandatory  program  for 
feed  grains. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  4097 
is  premature  and  uneoessary  on  its  mer- 
its. We  must  Judge  Its  merits  on  the 
basis  of  what  it  seeks  to  do.  TTiere  are 
plenty  of  warnings  available  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  seelcs  huge 
powers  over  American  agriculture.  Con- 
gress has  resisted  these  recommenda- 
tions xip  to  now.  However,  despite  the 
"voluntary"  character  of  this  legislation, 
it  sets  up  dreiunstanoes  whereby  huge 
monitory  controls  would  seem  to  be  the 
only  alternative  in  the  event  the  program 
fails.  We  need  to  look  only  at  the  facts 
of  its  operation  in  the  past  to  see  that 
the  admission  of  faUure  is  virtually  aU 
that  Is  required  now.  It  would  be  an 
easy  switch  back  to  the  hard  line  this 
administration  has  already  taken  in  Its 
approach  to  agriculture.  It  is  not  seek- 
ing to  relax,  by  a  gradual  process,  the 
heavy  hand  of  Govertunent  from  the 
farmer.  It  is  pushing  on  toward  greater 
controls  and  dictation. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is 
the  general  wish  of  most  Members  of  this 
House  that  we  reduce  nonessential  ex- 
penditures. We  are  wrestling  with  a 
budget  request  for  new  obllgational  au- 
thority of  some  $106  billion.  There  are 
many  items  in  this  budget  that  are  diffi- 
cult to  reduce.  We  have  one  today  that 
should  be  easy  If  we  are  really  sincere  in 
our  expressions. 

The  request  by  the  USDA  for  au- 
thority to  9end  money  in  fiscal  1064 
exceeds  $8  bUllon.  Included  in  this 
request  are  plans  for  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  imder  consideration  today: 
zuunely,  the  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1963.  It 
is  hard  to  determine  q)eciflcally  how 
much  is  Involved  in  this  program  em- 


bodied tn  HH.  4097,  but  I  brieve  my 
coUeaguas  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee win  agree  that  it  is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1  bimon. 

I  can  to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
table  4  on  i>age  31  of  House  R<i»ort  180 
which  ctmtains  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority views  with  regard  to  this  biU.  I 
can  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  the  Stete 
of  GMo.  which  is  a  great  feed  producing 
State,  received  in  1961  more  than  $42  V^ 
million  not  to  grow  feed  grain.  You 
know  the  results.  We  only  slightly  de- 
creased the  production  of  feed  grain. 

The  cost  of  this  program  when  you  in- 
clude administrative  cost  during  the  last 
2  years  amoimts  to  more  than  $1.7  bil- 
lion. 

We  are  being  asked  to  extoid  for  2 
years  this  "money  distributing"  pro- 
gram. 

Farmers  are  now  Involved  in  a  decision 
with  regard  to  the  wheat  certificate 
plan.  I  think  this  House  wlU  be  very 
unwise  in  passing  this  legislati<m  at  this 
time.  I  think  it  is  bad  leglslaUon  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  particularly  bad  be- 
fore we  know  the  results  of  the  wheat 
referendum — yes,  before  we  know  how 
much  wheat  wlU  be  dumped  onto  the  feed 
grain  market. 

I  challenge  my  coUeagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  exercise  their  privi- 
lege today  and  save  $1  billion.  I  vrgt 
that  you  vote  to  recommit  this  biU  to  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  and  let  us 
take  a  new  look  at  this  whole  program. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  supporters  of 
this  legislation  for  their  concern  of 
American  agriculture  in  general  and  our 
farm  population  in  particular.  I  share 
your  purpose  in  raising  farm  income  by 
assvirlng  fairer  prices  for  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers and  by  providing  a  basis  of  sta- 
blUty  for  livestock  prices.  I  agree  that 
surplus  stocks  of  feed  grains  should  be 
reduced  and  that  taxpayer  dollars 
should  be  saved  in  our  vast  storage  pro- 
gram. I  heartily  concur  that  we  should 
give  wheat  and  feed  grain  producers 
new  freedom  and  fiexibllity  in  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  his  own  farm. 

I  also  agree  that  faUure  to  act  posi- 
tively upon  a  sound  stabilisation  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains,  to  operate  along 
with  a  related  and  effective  program  for 
wheat,  would  present  grim  alternatives. 
Indeed.  I  made  a  point  of  mmtlonlng 
some  of  these  alternatives  last  year  when 
we  passed  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
such  as  the  possibility  of  80-cent  com 
and  demoralised  livestock  markets. 

There  are  some  provisions  of  this  blU 
which  I  find  distasteful,  of  course,  such 
as  the  unwarranted  iwwer  placed  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  regulating 
markets  and  controlling  payments.  But 
generally  speaking,  I  am  firmly  In  favor 
of  feed  gram  legislation  such  as  this 
that  calls  for  volimtary  participation 
and  would  like  very  much  to  throw  my 
imqualified  support  toward  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  today.  But  I  find  this 
most  difficult  at  this  time.  Gentlemen, 
we  are  putting  the  cart  in  front  of  the 
horse.  We  are  premature.  We  are  oon- 
siderating  legislation  that  should  be  con- 
sidered a  month  from  now,  but  not  to- 
day. 


ThMe  is  no  urgoioy  that  forces  us  to 
act  at  this  momoit  This  legislation 
applies  to  the  1064  and  1966  eropa.  Leg- 
islation i^ndieable  to  ttie  eorrent  crop  is 
now  in  effect.  I  supported  that  legi^- 
tion  last  year.  I  have  always  supported 
feed  grain  prograais  and  wOl  continue 
to  do  so.  Plans  for  the  1963  crop  are 
secure;  and  enactment  of  a  1964  feed 
grain  program  anytime  within  the  next 
few  months  would  stiU  give  aU  feed  grain 
farmers  ample  oppmtunlty  to  make  their 
plans  for  next  year. 

Then,  why  this  urgency  today?  I 
suspect  there  are  added  motives  that  go 
beyond  the  grand  statements  about 
wanting  to  help  our  farmers,  and  I  sus- 
pect it  is  aU  tied  into  the  iipooming 
wheat  referendiun.  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  measure  we  have  before  us  today  is 
being  considered  at  this  time  for  Just 
one  reason,  to  seU  our  n^ieat  farmers 
on  a  "yes"  vote  on  May  21.  And  frankly. 
It  Is  not  the  role  of  Congress  to  Influence 
a  free  choice  by  enacting  premature  leg- 
islation. 

The  administration  has  already 
threatened  the  wheat  farmers  by  sirring 
there  wlU  be  no  further  legislative  action 
<m  wheat  during  this  session  of  Congress 
if  wheat  farmers  vote  "wrong"  in  the 
referendiun.  And  if  we  pass  feed  gndn 
legislation  today,  we  win  virtually  close 
the  door  to  any  later  effort  to  enact  re- 
medial legislation  if  the  referendum 
faUs. 

This  bin  today  also  represoits  a 
poUtical  carrot  dangling  before  our 
wheat  farmers  in  the  hope  of  leading 
them  to  the  polls  to  vote  "yes"  out  of 
fear. 

It  seems  strange  that  an  administra- 
tion which  came  to  power  on  a  plank 
of  "parity  Income"  would  i4>ply  such 
heavyhanded  tactics  to  the  wheat 
farmer,  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
parity  ratio  hit  its  lowest  level  since 
1959  and  farm  costs  are  at  an  aUtlme 
high. 

We  need  feed  grain  teglslation,  of 
course.  But  we  do  not  need  it  today. 
In  fact,  we  should  at  least  wait  untU 
after  May  21  when  an  win  know  whether 
wheat  farmers  want  the  certificate  plan. 
Then  and  only  then  can  we  possibly  face 
this  legislation  mteUigently  from  the 
standpoint  of  how  the  situation  really  Is. 
What  we  are  doing  today  is  trying  to 
approach  the  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  how  certain  people  would  like 
it  to  be. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
considering  this  biU.  I  am  utterly 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  power  which 
would  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, if  enacted.  On  nearly  every 
page,  and  no  less  than  20  times  in  aU, 
there  is  an  expression  of  discretionary 
power  and  really  no  doubt  but  that  au- 
tocratic powers  are  definitely  intended 
in  the  administration  of  the  feed  grain 
program.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the 
mail  I  have  received  from  my  constitu- 
ents, makes  it  very  easy  for  me  to  stand 
opposed  to  the  measure. 

By  way  of  analogy,  and  in  the  same 
general  area.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  CongreM'  action  some  30 
years  ago  which  gave  similar  powers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  fluid 
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milk  flekL  PTCsenOy.  aa  leas  Umn  72 
HMtfteliac  MtaHniaUttkara  are  iryisin  to 
eopc  wtth  tb«  pcobten.  and  ttae  Daiwri- 
mcB*  nofw  seeks  ta>  toA  tttfs  debSfde  ta7 
aakoM  one  stap  doscr  towsnl  complele 
HortsHitlon  «<  the  dairy  indeslry  by 
aqtSoUf  Ifiw  Itissunpris- 
tlnt  oar  sgrieiriture  experts  have 
this  move  as  kms  aa  they  have. 
le  4.0M  dairy  f  aama  haive  been  dla- 
eowymiwl  IB  New  Tortc  alone  durixig  the 
laat  year,  thv  addtnc  at  least  10.000 
workers  to  New  York  memployflEient 
roUs.  Ite  igniiwliii  biarden  with  which 
the  tajquayer  Is  sartrikirt  cuiiUmiea  to 
movBt.  and  It  would  aaam  to  ase  that  our 
nwtropolttaa  frtenda  Who  are  ao  eager  to 
lend  ttieh-  support  to  these  bills  would 
realat  further  approval  at  bureaucratic 
msfiagmimt 

Mr.  AliQKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fam 
laws  and  regulations  oontroUbig  oar 
faisam  are  a  natkmal  disgrace.  I  want 
to  oonunend  tlie  Republican  members  of 
the  Agrleoltore  Oommtttee  for  their 
minority  report,  also  the  additional  mi- 
vlewa.  These  views  brand  this 
H.B^  4007,  the  unnecesaary 
and  naf orttmate  legldatkm  that  tt  is. 
This  MD  is  more  o(f  the  socialistic  schemes 
of  the  Knooedy  administration.  Private 
enterprise  Is  being  completely  ellmlnatrd 
Control,  vcgalation,  reglaaentatlan,  and 
dictation  are  part  and  parcel  of  this 
fam  program. 

Beyond  the  immorality  of  this  type 
legislation,  its  unconstttutlonality.  its 
fall  blown  soctellsm,  is  ttie  cost  faetoc. 
This  misuse  of  the  tajcpayerr  money  Is 
a  national  disgrace. 

Soon  now  the  people  will  rebel  on  this 
dictatorial  and  regulatory  legislation. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  people  wUI  plainly 
qpeak  out  and  demand  the  renuyval  of 
Ocvemment  regulations,  control,  and 
price  sopportv 

The  farmer  should  be  free  to  grow 
what  he  chooses.  The  taxpayers  shoold 
be  relieved  of  the  double  cost,  in  taxes 
and  food  pilees  in  the  grocery  stores. 

Meet  of  an,  time  is  running  out  on  cagi- 
itahsm,  as  sociaUsm-eommunlsm  en- 
gnlfi  the  world.  We  must  disapprove 
this  legislation  and  all  soclahstk: 
srtiemes.  It  is  never  too  late  to  start 
on  the  long  hard  road  back  to  fiscal 
sanity  and  freeckim  for  our  people. 

Mr.  VBfT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  said  that  these  profX)sals  "are  simi- 
lar In  nature  to  regulations  that  have 
been  in  effect  for  many  years  for  such 
erops  as  tobacco.  **  The  inference  is  that 
anyone  who  supports  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram should  favor  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  H.R.  4997  tor  feed  grains. 

Most  members  support  the  existteg 
tobacco  program,  but  there  are  many 
drenmstanees  which  difTerentiate  to- 
bacco from  feed  grains.  Tobacco  Is 
heavily  taxed.  It  Is  not  a  food  or  a  raw 
materia]  used  in  the  prodoetion  of  other 
farm  products.  It  to  less  perishable  than 
most  farm  commodities  and,  in  fact, 
most  be  aged  before  it  Is  used.  It  is  not 
yet  threatened  with  serfoos  competition 
tmm  substitutes  and  synthetics.  The 
market  Is  dominated  by  a  few  large  do- 
mesUe  oeoHiJanies  and  foreign  monop- 
oliea  Tiw  acreage  invctfved  Is  saaaH. 
OiBly  I.l  milDon  acres  compared  to  144.5 


aittUon  acres  in  ieed  nalM.  64J  aoUUoa 
aersa  in  wheat,  and  another  3Ui  a&tthon 
accsa  to  aeyheaoa  rye  and  flaiaaei  for  a 

total  of  at  least  230  atftton  metm. 

Tba  proUsDM  Involved  In  atfemjting 
to  eontrai  prodaotion  on  230  T»>iH*of 
aeses  of  grain  spread  all  over  the  United 
Stataa  are  vastly  dlflerent  from  the 
proUoB  ot  oontr«^linc  production  on  1.1 
mlUion  acres  of  tobacco  located  in  a  few 
relatively  small  areas. 

Cottcm,  rice  and  peanuts  all  have 
statutory  minimum  allotments. 

No  existing  commodity  program  in- 
cludes the  controls  on  diverted  acres 
now  being  proposed  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat. 

Serious  problems  arise  under  both  the 
cotton  and  rice  programa  They  are 
heavily  dependent  on  expenatve  exi>ort 
subsidies  sis  Is  the  case  with  wheat.  In 
the  case  of  cotton  the  export  subsidy  has 
created  a  serious  cmnpetltive  problem 
for  our  best  customer — the  domestic 
textile  Industry.  Cotton  is  also  faced 
With  increasingly  serious  competition 
from  firntbetics  and  foreign  growths. 

Essential  features  of  the  iHroposed  feed 
grain  |»ocram  are  as  follows: 

First  Acreage  allotments  and  OMkr- 
keting  quotas  would  be  established  tw 
com,  grain  sorghums,  oats,  and  barley 
as  a  group.  Rye  could  be  included  to 
the  program  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  d  Agriculture. 

Second.  The  national  allotment  could 
be  reduced  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  pomlt  a  reduction  to  CCC  stocks. 

Third.  Discretionary  authority  would 
be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  area  tor  feed  grains. 

I  shall  give  you  a  few  facts  I  have 
learned  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
stodytng  the  impact  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports on  American  Jobs. 

Ton  can  hear  any  kind  of  figures  you 
care  to  In  this  fight  for  a  more  hberal 
trade  policy. 

I  win  not  try  to  give  you  the  many 
facets  of  this  problem  in  one  short  eve- 
ning. However,  I  will  touch  lightly  on 
the  farm  facts.  These  figures  are  backed 
up  by  the  testimony  and  reports  of  Oaw- 
trrmxeai  agencies.  They  may  diode  a 
few  of  you  and  in  some  casta  may  give 
you  occasion  to  pause  and  pertiaps  re- 
consider your  previous  notlona 

I  want  ]roa  to  know  that  up  until  a 
few  years  ago  I  was  a  milttant  free 
trader.  I  goess  I  stm  am.  The  dlfr«-- 
Mice  is  that  now  I  want  tree  trade  to 
be  equitable  and  fair.  I  propose  to  vote 
for  free  teade  just  as  fast  and  }nst  as 
free  as  this  Nation  can  afford  it.  Up 
until  we  can  afford  free  trade,  I  intend 
to  give  all  my  support  to  protecting  my 
people's  welfare,  their  Jobs,  their  Indus- 
tries, their  fanos.  their  Incomes,  and 
their  markets. 

The  views  I  express  are  In  the  main 
Interests  ot  farmers,  farm  groups,  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products,  cani^ng, 
fineeslng,  and  so  forth. 

We  all  know  that  Pobiie  Law  480  was 
made  necessary  by  price  support  polldes 
which  priced  American  farm  products 
out  of  world  markets  and  led  to  the  ac- 
etanulatien  of  surirfuses.  We  always 
have  regarded  K  as  a  temporary  odeasare 
designed  to  maintain  and  expand  foreign 


Bkarkets  until  needed  changes  could  he 
made  in  d<Mnestic  price  support  polidsa. 

The  pending  kglriatien  would  expand 
the  Prcakleaif's  authority  to  donate  sui- 
plus  rommoditifs  to  foreign  countries  f « 
f  aaoine  relief  and  other  assistance  by  in- 
eluding  comasodltlea  not  owned  by  the 
Oomarwdity  CredH  Corporation.  Thfa 
woaLd  permit  a  dramatic  expansion  af 
giveaway  operationa  It  would  do  Uttk 
or  nothing  to  build  foreign  markets,  but 
it  ooald  greatly  increase  the  eost  of  Pub- 
lic Law  400. 

The  wisdom  of  authorising  the  pur- 
chase of  privately  owned  commoditiss 
tor  foreign  donatiorw  is  wcnUally  a 
question  of  foreign  policy.  Certainly,  the 
cost  of  such  a  ixogram  should  not  be 
charged  to  fanners. 

It  is  proposed  to  autbariae  the  use 
of  "surphia  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  United  States  in  pro- 
grams of  economic  development,  emer- 
gency aasistance.  and  special  feeding 
carried  out  through  the  United  NatloBs 
system  or  other  intergovernmental  or- 
ganisations." 

It  is.  of  oourse,  desirable  to  seek  con- 
structive uses  for  surplus  commodities. 
It  la  atoo  desirable  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  consider  the  views  of  exporting  coun- 
tries, and  to  seek  to  avoid  givtog  such 
countries  a  Justlflable  cause  for  resenting 
our  sarplus  diq^oeal  programs.  We  do 
not,  however,  bdleve  It  would  be  wise 
for  this  country  to  torn  over  the  dia- 
trlbutian  of  large  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses  to  international  or- 
ganlzations  where  we  can  be  outvoted 
on  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
soch  surpluses  are  to  be  distributed. 

During  the  past  10  years,  farm  support 
programs  have  cost  the  American  tax- 
payer $20  button.  During  the  same 
period,  we  imported  agricultural  prod- 
ucts vahKd  at  042  Ulhan.  While  thte 
was  gotag  on,  we  piled  up  in  Govern- 
ment storage  1.1  billion  bu^els  of  wheat. 
1.4  million  bushels  of  com.  2.0  millian 
pounds  of  tobaeoo.  and  about  330  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter,  cheese,  and  dried 
milk. 

The  b\]lk  of  the  feed  grains,  other  than 
we  have  in  Oovemment  stoxage  today, 
has  been  imported.  Oar  disappearanoe 
of  feed  grains  over  the  past  10  years  has 
been  greater  than  our  production,  jret. 
we  as  taxpayers  are  pajring  some  $20 
mlUion  a  year  to  store  what  is  termed 
"surplus"  feed  grain.  It  is  surplus,  to  be 
sure,  bat  not  a  surplus  created  by  the 
overproduction  of  the  American  farmer. 
It  is  created  by  imports. 

The  foreign  trade  balance  Is  right 
now  x«P  tor  Tariff  Commission  action.  It 
is  estimated  by  the  textile  Industry  that 
unless  a  more  realistic  view  is  taken,  the 
entire  Indvistry  may  be  Jeopardlaed.  I 
have  yet  to  find  any  witnesses  who  are 
oppoeed  to  world  trade;  however,  in  all 
instances,  I  have  found  a  aniversal  de- 
mand for  equitable  world  trade. 

There  are  no  farm  problems,  except 
those  created  by  the  trade  policies  of 
this  Nation  through  anfalr,  imeqoal,  and 
unjust  import  competition. 

This  somMis  fantasCie,  but  If  the 
Amerlean  farmer  were  permitted  to  raise 
and  market  a  major  part  of  the  food  and 
flher  that  is  consumed  by  the  American 


people,  we  would  not  have  acres  enough 
today  to  prodooe  it.  The  problem  is 
that  agrioultoral  Imports  have  created 
tm  agriealtural  surplus. 

FUrthenaore.  agiiedlture  has  been  so 
oommlngled  with  foreign  aid.  fmfeign 
trade,  foreign  relations.  Gtovemment  pro- 
grams and  State  Departmoit  planners, 
that  a  bad  Image  of  the  farmer  has  been 
created.  Free  enterprise  and  agricul- 
ture markets  have  virtually  been  de- 
stroyed. We  cannot  go  backwards,  but 
we  can  look  behind  once  tn  awhile  to  see 
where  we  have  been.  At  least  this 
might  help  us  to  determine  where  we 
want  to  go. 

The  CONGMSSTOMAL  Rkcoib,  dated 
April  18.  1061.  states  as  follows: 

Prom  IMS  to  Itse,  wm  Imported  twice  aa 
much  bvley  aa  our  surplua  grew  during  that 
period.  In  fact,  we  miported  more  during 
that  period  tluut  we  had  on  hand  aa  surplus 
at  the  end  of  1959.  In  oats,  we  Imparted 
four  time*  aa  much  from  1948  to  1969  as 
our  surplus  grew  during  the  same  period — 
imports  approximately  equaled  the  surplus 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  10SO.  The  situation 
in  rye  la  even  more  Ttvld.  From  1940  to 
198S.  we  produced  4S.S  million  leas  buahels 
than  the  amount  of  the  total  of  this  crop. 
Tet.  during  this  aame  period,  our  surplus 
increased  by  4Ji  million  bushels,  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  imported  ft2.7  million  bushels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  there  are  some 
farmers  In  the  United  States  who  feel 
that  the  trade  policy  is  not  Injurious,  but 
the  record  shows  that  not  only  are  non- 
subsldlzed  farm  products  In  danger,  but 
that  all  agriculture  Is  suffering  from 
these  unsoimd  trade  policies. 

The  figures  on  beef  Imports  and  their 
relationship  to  worked  and  idled  acres 
tell  a  story  that  could  come  out  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen's  fairy  tales: 
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ror  19S1  Uve  imports.  910,000  (X78DA 
estimates).  Domestie  acres  dIspUeed,  18.- 
aoo.OOO.  Par  19S1  fraasn  and  proceaaed  beef 
Imported  03741  mtlHon  pounds.  Carcass 
equivalent  (USDA  estlmatee) .  137S.77S  head. 
Domestic  acres  displaced.  37.ft36.600.  ToUl 
domeetlc  aoree  dl^>laced  by  beef  Imports  In 
1991.  4e.7S6,800. 

Por  19S1  Uve  beef  exports.  04.011  head. 
Acres  raqolied  to  prodooe,  400340.  Por  1061 
processed  meat  asportsd.  S9J  mllUon 
pounds.  Carcass  squlvalaat  (UBDA  sstl- 
mates).  71,667  head.  Aores  required  to  pro- 
duoe  1,463.140.  Total  aores  required  to 
produce  beef  exported  In  1961,  3.933,300. 

dleplaosd    by 
prodaistag 


Ibtal 

Importa. 

Total 

exports.. 


-.  48.700.600 
.     3.933.380 


Net  loes  of  acreage  dis- 
placement through  beef 
Imports 43.800.130 

As  a  Step  toward  solution  of  the  farm 
problems,  we  are  sAed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  50  million  acres  of 
productive  land,  retiring  It  from  pro- 
duction. 

Permltthig  the  Amerlean  farmer  to 
produce  Just  the  betf  Imported  last  year 
would  have  conaamed  the  pndneUon  of 
42.8  minion  acres— nearly  aa  many 
acres  as  we  propose  to  buy. 

WhkAi  procedure  would,  in  your 
opinion,  be  most  benefleial  to  the  Amer- 
ican eoonomy  7 


Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ume 
cfxaes  somier  or  later  when  we  must 
stop,  look,  and  listen 

In  doetng.  let  me  make  It  very  clear, 
I  believe  this  Nation  has  met  Its  obliga- 
tions over  the  yean  to  both  our  friends 
and  our  one-time  enemies.  In  doing  so. 
all  of  us  as  Americans  have  contributed 
our  share. 

I  am  sure  we  will  be  glad  to  contribute 
more  as  it  is  required  for  the  defense  and 
economic  needs  of  our  allies  as  well  as 
ourselves.  However,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  our  own  economic  structure. 

I  assure  you  it  is  not  suflleimt  reason 
to  tell  a  fellow  citiaen.  a  neighbor  that 
your  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  other  peo- 
ples, other  States,  or  other  countries 
compels  you  to  take  his  job  away. 

I  will  not  vote  now  or  at  any  other 
time,  nor  have  I  ever  cast  a  vote  to  take 
one  man's  bread  away  so  another  could 
eat  cake. 

We  have  got  to  fight  together  If  we 
want  a  healthy  economy  on  the  farm,  in 
the  city,  in  our  Government  and  above 
all.  in  our  homes. 

The  nJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
issued  these  figtu^es:  For  every  100  new 
factory  workers;  in  a  community  296 
people  will  be  added;  4  new  retail  estab- 
lishments will  be  opened:  $360,000  in 
additional  retail  sales  will  be  realized; 
107  additional  automobiles  will  be  in  use; 
174  more  workers  will  be  employed;  per- 
sonal income  will  be  uvped  $590,000;  and 
bank  deposits  will  show  a  net  of  $290,000. 
We  can  assume  then  that  the  loss  of  100 
Jobs  will  have  the  opposite  effect 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  21  the  UJ3.  De- 
pcutment  of  Agriculture  will  conduct  a 
most  Important  referendum  among  the 
Nation's  wheat  farmers.  This  referwi- 
dum  provides  wheat  producers  with  re- 
sponsibility for  making  one  of  the  most 
important  dedsians  ever  made  by  a 
group  of  agricultural  producers  with  re- 
q>ect  to  the  future  direction  of  American 
agriculture. 

While  one  does  not  think  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  being  an  important  wheat  pro- 
ducing State,  this  refwMidum  has  seri- 
ous impUcatiooa,  not  (mly  to  wheat 
people,  but  to  all  the  f  armo-s  in  my  State 
and  in  other  areas.  The  real  issue  in  this 
referendum  is  not  the  phony  one  of  "$2 
versus  $1"  wheat,  but  rathtt  whether 
Government-supply  management  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  future  way  of  life  for  the 
American  fajmer. 

OUy  wheat  is  directly  involved  in  this 
particular  referendum  and  only  wheat 
producers  can  vote,  bat  all  farmers,  con- 
sumers, and  taxpayers  will  be  affected  by 
the  outcome. 

Wheat  producers  have  been  voting  f <»> 
Govaimient  programs  in  a  more  or  less 
routine  fashion  for  several  years.  Past 
programs  have  carried  "controls"  of  a 
sort,  but  there  were  numerous  exceptions 
and  limitations.  So,  wheat  producers 
have  not  really  had  to  face  up  to  the  full 
iiT»p»«»iHrMin  of  going  down  the  supply- 
management  road  to  a  licensed  and  regi- 
mented agriculture.  But  the  situation  Is 
different  this  year. 

The  multiple-price  oertifloate  plan  be- 
ing submitted  to  producers  this  year  in- 
cludes the  tightest,  most  binding  Oovem- 
ment eontrols  ever  sedoiady  eonsldered 


for  any  farm  commodity.  In  addition  to 
providing  much  stricter  acreage  allot- 
ments than  givweis  have  experienced 
over  ree«it  years  and  a  new  type  of  mar- 
keting quota,  the  adaslnistratton's  plan 
provides  for  dlverted-aere  controls  and 
cross  compliance.  It  also  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultore  vast  powers  to 
regulate  all  handlers,  processors  and  dis- 
tributors of  wheat  from  the  farm  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

How  Pennsylvania  farmers  vote  may 
decide  the  referendum  in  the  United 
States.  All  wheat  farmers  with  an  al- 
lotment of  IS  acres  or  more  are  automat- 
ically eligible  to  vote.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  an  exemption  of  15  acres  for 
those  who  wanted  te  plant  that  much 
and  not  receive  price  supports.  In  ad- 
dition, a  farmer  could  grow  30  acres  pro- 
viding he  used  it  all  for  feed  on  his  own 
farm.  Under  the  1062  act  these  exemp- 
tions have  been  eliminated.  As  a  result, 
for  the  first  time  the  farmers  with  less 
than  IS  acres  can  vote  if  they  agree  to 
participate  in  the  program.  In  1951 
there  were  79,000  Pennsylvania  farms 
with  wheat  allotmento  of  less  than  15 
acres.  This  large  potential  nimiber  of 
voters  could  wen  be  the  deciding  factor 
in  the  referendum. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  discussing  this 
question  is  due  to^  the  fact  that  the 
15-acre  wheat  farmers  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  the  first  time. 
Under  the  proposed  provisions  of  the 
referendum  any  of  these  small  wheat 
farmers  who  want  to  vote  in  the  referen- 
dum must  indicate  their  desire  to  do  so 
7  days  prior  to  the  referendum  date. 
They  must  register  at  the  county  ASC 
office  before  May  14.  This  means  if  one 
of  the  15-acre  wheat  farmers  wants  to 
vote  "no"  In  the  referendum  and  there- 
fore preserve  his  right  to  grow  whatever 
amount  of  wheat  he  chooses,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  sign  up  to  partici- 
pate. 

I  recognise  among  some  wheat  farm- 
ers the  requirement  that  they  sign  up  to 
participate  In  order  to  vote  may  cause 
some  of  them  to  be  reluctant  to  vote. 
However,.  I  hope  that  all  these  smaU 
wheat  growers  wfD  sign  up  to  participate 
and  vote  In  the  referendum  since  every 
vote  will  be  imi>ortant. 

In  recent  weeks  letters  and  conversa- 
tions with  farmers  from  Pennsylvania 
indicate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  is  responsible  for  conducting 
the  referendum,  has  thrown  the  full  re- 
sources of  his  Department  Into  a  large 
campaign  for  a  "yes"  vote.  The  Secre- 
tary claims  that  the  referendum  offers 
producers  a  choice  between  $1  and  $2  per 
bU8h^I  for  their  wheat;  that  defeat  of 
his  control  scheme  would  lead  to  trade 
wars  and  chaos  in  the  international  mar- 
ket Tliese  claims  are  serious  exaggera- 
tions designed  to  panic  wheat  producers 
rather  than  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
situation. 

Defeat  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan 
would  not  terminate  all  Government 
wheat  programs.  Furthermore,  the 
Congress  would  still  have  both  the  power 
and  the  responstblTity  to  deal  with  any 
problems  that  might  arise.  The  Secre- 
tary's claim  that  Congress  would  not  act 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  scare  tactic 
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Tbere  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Congreas  would  abdicate  Its  reqxmolbU- 
1^.  Defeat  of  the  Secretary's  control 
■cbeme  would  open  the  way  for  the  en- 
actment of  a  sound  and  eonstruetlYe  so- 
lution to  the  surplus  wheat  problon. 

I  have  also  been  very  much  concerned 
about  the  role  of  the  agrioultural  stabil- 
ization conunltteemen  In  Uils  referen- 
dum. The  A6C  eonunltteanen,  accord- 
ing to  the  law.  have  the  responsibility 
to  assist  in  canylng  out  the  administra- 
tion of  any  agricultural  laws  that  might 
be  enacted.  Their  role  is  eesoitlally  one 
of  administering  and  seeing  that  the 
agrlcultiural  laws  passed  by  the  Congress 
are  carried  out  and  properly  understood 
by  fanners.  Theirs  is  not  the  role  of  a 
propaganda  or  a  sales  agency.  I  have 
been  very  much  distressed  by  reports 
that  Indicate  that  the  ASC  committee- 
men have  become  propaganda  agents 
for  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  In  the 
forthcoming  wheat  referendum. 

I  luve  that  the  ASC  committeemen 
return  to  their  historic  role  as  the  people 
who  must  administer  the  various  farm 
programs  rather  than  that  of  being  ac- 
tive propaganda  salesmen  for  Secrets^ry 
Freeman.  Unless  this  Is  done,  they  wUl 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  farmers  and 
the  general  public  as  to  what  their  real 
responsibility  is  in  agriculture. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  discussing  this 
wheat  referendmn  Is  that  most  of  the 
agriciiltural  producers  In  my  district 
whether  they  grow  wheat  or  other  com- 
modities have  felt  rather  strongly  for 
some  time  that  the  Government  should 
reduce  its  role  In  agriculture.  The 
wheat  referendum  to  be  held  in  May 
provides  not  only  the  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict, but  farmers  all  over  the  country 
who  produce  wheat  the  opportimlty  to 
express  their  point  of  view  on  this  im- 
portant question.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
referendum  will  be  defeated  so  that  we 
avoid  the  spreading  of  supply-manage- 
ment to  other  agricultural  commodities 
such  as  dairy,  poultry,  and  livestock. 

BIr.  fHiiiBTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
pending  bill  is  not  perfect  by  any  means 
but  It  appears  to  \>e  constructively  mov- 
ing in  the  dlr«M:tion  of  successfully 
taclrlfng  the  vexatious  question  of  huge 
agricultural  food  and  feed  surpluses, 
which  have  plagued  us  for  some  time 
past. 

It  would  appear  that  under  the  pres- 
ent program,  we  have  made  considerable 
headway  in  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
surplus  grain  now  in  storage  and  in  re- 
ducing the  cost  to  the  C3ovemment  some 
$920,000  each  day  in  the  last  year. 

In  addition,  the  program  contributed 
a  10-percent  increase  In  net  farm  in- 
come between  1960  and  1962. 

It  reduced  feed  grain  stocks  from  a 
record  3.2  billion  bushels  in  1961.  prior 
to  the  time  the  new  feed  grain  program 
became  effective,  to  an  estimated  \Ji  bil- 
lion bushels  at  the  close  of  the  current 
marketing  year. 

It  also  maintained  stable  food  prices 
for  consumers.  TUs  would  seem  to  be 
striking  progress  as  compared  to  our 
sorry  experiences  with  scxne  previous 
programs  of  this  kind. 

It  is  stated  that  If  the  pending  feed 
grain  bm  were  passed.  It  would  mean 
the  elimination  of  the  nnneeded.  un- 


wanted feed  grain  surpluns  by  the  end 
of  1963. 

Once  the  carryover  has  been  reduced 
to  a  level  adequate  for  emergency  and 
security  reserves,  a  suppty-demand  bal- 
ance could  be  maintained,  it  is  officially 
asserted,  with  less  acreage  diversion  and 
less  cost  in  the  years  ahead. 

Furthermore,  If  the  House  takes  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation,  it  is  stated 
that  farmers  participating  in  wheat  and 
feed  grain  price  support  programs  will 
have  greater  flexibility  in  utilization  of 
their  land. 

If  the  wheat  referendum  is  approved 
BCay  21.  and  there  is  also  a  feed  grains 
program,  producers  will  be  able  to  inter- 
change these  crops.  It  Is  desirable  tar 
farmers  to  know  before  voting  in  the  ref- 
erendum what  the  wheat-feed  grain  re- 
lationship will  be. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
regarding  this  legislation  which  impress 
me  strongly  as  offering  some  real  hope 
for  the  solution  of  major  farm  problems. 

I  am  concerned,  of  course,  about  the 
cost  of  grain  and  feed  to  our  own  farmers 
and  food  grains  to  our  pe<vle,  and  I  am 
interested  in  keeping  these  prices  down 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  sponsoring  a 
program  that  will  effectually  reduce  the 
huge  surphises  that  are  hanging  l^e  a 
dark,  ominous  cloud  over  our  agricul- 
tural ecomuny,  and  costing  our  afflicted 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
for  storage  of  graizui — in  some  instances, 
actually  rotting  in  their  bins. 

Since  this  bill  definitely  promotes  these 
ends.  I  am  more  hopeful  than  at  any 
previous  recent  time  that  this  measure 
holds  out  a  real  promise  of  remedjrlng 
some  of  our  most  perplexing  and  costly 
farm  problems. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  today  about  the  feed  grain 
problem  and  the  farm  problem,  and  a 
great  argument  has  arisen  about  how 
to  salve  over  the  problem,  but  little  has 
been  said  about  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem or  the  solution. 

When  a  cancer  breaks  out.  jrou  can 
salve  the  sore  externally,  but  unless  ma- 
jor surgery  is  performed  and  the  cancer 
removed,  the  patient  will  die.  This  feed 
grain  biU,  like  most  of  this  farm  legis- 
lation, is  salve  on  the  sore;  it  does  not 
recognize  the  cause  nor  does  it  recognize 
the  solution. 

Much  has  been  said  about  figures  and 
acreage  retirement.  Those  who  sponsor 
this  legislation  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  1961  the  Department  was  able 
to  divert  25.2  million  aeres  at  a  cost 
of  only  $782  million.  In  1962  they  di- 
verted 28.6  million  acres  at  a  cost  of 
only  $842  million,  and  in  1963  they  di- 
verted 25.8  million  aeres  at  a  cost  of 
$963  million.  Those  who  have  opposed 
the  legislation  contend  that  this  price 
for  diverted  acres  is  ex(H-bitant. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
price  in  dollars  is  not  only  exorbitant, 
but  the  price  in  agricuHmral  production 
is  10  times  worse.  It  is  foolish,  it  is 
asinine,  and  it  is  destructive.  Let  me 
point  out  what  I  mean: 

In  1962  there  was  imported  into  the 
Uhlted  States  over  2%  mUUoD  head  of 
1,000-pound  beef.  This  is  an  Increase 
of  one-half  minion  head  over  1961. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vises me  that  on  a  nationwide  basis  it 
requires  the  production  of  28  acres  to 
produce  a  1,000-potmd  beef  and  put  it 
on  the  market.  For  easy  figuring  and 
to  be  safely  in  line,  I  have  used  the 
figure  of  20  acres.  On  this  basis 
the  2.726.528  head  of  beef  produced  in 
foreign  countries  and  shipped  into  the 
United  States,  which  went  onto  the 
American  market,  displaced  the  produc- 
tion of  54.530.560  American  acres.  In 
other  words,  had  we  in  America,  either 
through  quotas  or  tariffs,  red\iced  beef 
imports  by  only  60  percent,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  the  taxpayers 
buying  25  or  28  million  acres  through 
diversion  and  hundreds  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  would  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  farms  to  raise  the  beef  on 
these  38  million  acres  that  was  other- 
wise removed  from  production  by  beef 
imports. 

Instekd  of  bragging  about  how  the 
I>epartment  of  Agriculture  was  able  to 
take  25  million  acres  out  of  production 
for  $983  million,  suppose  we  had  per- 
mitted the  American  farmer  to  raise  the 
beef  imported  last  year.  It  would  have 
saved  the  American  taxpayer  not  $983 
million,  but  three  times  that  amount, 
because  the  2%  million  head  of  beef  dis- 
placed the  production  of  more  than  54 
million  acres. 

This  Is  only  one  example.  During  the 
past  10  years  the  disappearance  of  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  rye  has  been  greater  than 
the  domestic  production  of  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  and  yet  the  American  taxpayer 
is  called  upon  to  spend  some  $20  million 
annually  for  the  storage  of  barley,  oats, 
and  rye.  Whose  feed  grain  is  being 
stored?  Not  the  feed  grain  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  but  imported  feed  grain,  if 
you  please,  while  the  American  farmer 
is  being  required  to  take  his  acres  out 
of  production  to  make  room  for  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  Imported  into  this  country 
in  direct  competition  with  American 
production. 

Imports  of  Iamb,  mutton,  and  pork 
Jumped  several  million  pounds  last  year, 
further  displacing  thousands  of  domes- 
tic acres.  Siigar  imports  displaced  the 
production  of  1.8  million  acres,  to  use 
only  a  few  examples.  This  is  the  cancer, 
Mr.  Chairman ;  it  is  the  cancer  that  must 
be  removed  Instead  of  sitting  here  today 
putting  salve  on  the  sore. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  teUs 
us  today  that  10  percent  of  the  beef  eaten 
by  Americans  last  year  was  imported. 
In  other  words,  1  out  of  10  farmers  are 
driven  from  their  farm  by  the  Imports 
of  beef  alone. 

Last  year  when  we  were  considering 
the  farm  bill.  I  pointed  out  that  there 
were  2Va  million  head  of  beef  imported 
in  1961.  Congress  took  no  action,  the 
President  took  no  action,  but  the  State 
Department  was  as  busy  as  a  beaver. 
Th^  have  been  arranging  for  agricul- 
tural imports  from  almost  every  country. 

For  instance,  the  Argentine  press  un- 
der date  of  May  9.  1962,  carried  a  big 
story  quoting  the  UJB.  Ambassador, 
Robert  McClintoek,  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  asking  the  n.8.  Government  to  per- 
mit large  shipments  of  cooked  beef  into 
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the  United  States.    It  quoted  the  Am- 
bassador as  sajrlng: 

Till*  afternoon.  Dr.  Drlen  adtad  ma  to 
cable  Waahlngton  ■aylng  that  Argmttns  waa 
in  agraement,  in  priiMlfia,  with  the  aelentt&e 
noom  mends tmns  made  to  inspect  meat  in 
Buenoa  Alrea  and  In  the  meat  r'**'*^*^g 
taousaa  and  to  have  It  aaarkad  with  aeala  of 
our  inapccton.  Thua.  cured  meat,  after  un- 
der going  the  oorreeponding  proceas.  mmj 
enter  the  United  Ststea 

He  also  said: 

ParaonaDy,  I  wUl  eee  what  can  be  done  for 
my  country  to  buy  more  Argentine  cooked 


He  added  that  he  would  send  a  tele- 
gram to  Washington  to  have  an  answer 
on  a  final  decision  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Argentine  press  story  concluded: 

Secretary  Drlen  then  announced  that  a 
(roup  of  VB.  Inspectors  were  coming  to 
Argentina  to  eonflrm  the  excellency  of  the 
Argentine  meat. 

This  is  only  one  exanxple  of  how  our 
Government  is  deliberately  planning  to 
destroy  the  American  farmer  by  import- 
ing the  food  thftt  goes  onto  American 
tables  and  the  fiber  that  goes  onto 
American  backs,  requiring  the  American 
farmer  to  year  by  year  reduce  his  pro- 
duction to  make  room  for  these  imports. 

The  American  peoide  are  propagan- 
dized dally  about  what  a  wonderful  thing 
the  European  Common  Market  is  and 
how  the  Common  Market  will  take  over 
world  trade.  This  is  true  because  the 
Common  Market  countries  are  protect- 
ing their  Industries  and  their  farmers  by 
tariffs  and  quotas.  Secretary  Freeman 
stated  on  January  •  that  this  year  we 
would  lose  $800  million  of  agricultural 
exports  to  the  Common  Market  countries. 
Their  tariff  on  poultry  alone  kept  300 
million  pounds  of  poultry  raised  for  ex- 
port this  year  from  going  into  the  Com- 
mcA  Market  countries.  This  360  million 
pounds  of  unexportable  poultry  was 
dumped  onto  the  domestic  market  and 
had  more  to  do  with  the  slump  in  beef 
prices  than  anything  else. 

If  It  is  good  for  the  Common  Market 
countries  to  protect  their  farmers  against 
ruinous  imports,  why  Is  it  not  good  to  pro- 
tect the  American  farmer?  Why  are 
agricultural  imports  invited  into  this 
country  forcing  the  American  farmer  out 
of  business,  forcing  the  American  tax- 
payer to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize the  farm  industry,  rather  than 
permitting  the  American  farmer  to  have 
his  own  market  and  raise  the  food  for 
the  Amttlean  peoirie? 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  manufacturers  and 
American  business  generally  are  anxious 
to  sell  their  product  alMroad  and  to  ar- 
range for  the  farmers  of  these  foreign 
countries  to  be  able  to  market  their  agri- 
cultural products  in  America  to  provide 
dollars  to  buy  machinery  and  so  forth. 
I  submit,  Mr.  Chatrmaa.  that  the  farmer 
of  the  Middle  West  is  a  good  market. 
Put  him  out  of  biislnesik  put  him  on  the 
rolls  of  the  unemployed,  as  we  have  been 
doing  by  these  so-called  farm  jMograms. 
and  Industry  of  the  East  has  lost  the 
best  market  in  the  world. 

When  do  we  wake  up?  When  do  we 
take  a  page  from  the  book  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  eountriei?  When  do  we 
look  back  into  the  pages  of  American 


history  and  see  what  made  this  country 
great? 

The  CHAlRMAIf .  H  there  are  no  far- 
ther reqiiests  for  Ume,  the  Clerk  wfll  read. 

Ttit  Cleric  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enmetsd  by  m»  Seumt»  mmd  Uouae  ot 
ttepreMentativ€0  of  thm  United  States  o/  Awier- 
ica  in  Congresa  UMaembUd.  Th&t  this  Act  may 
be  cited  sa  the  Teed  Oratn  Act  of  1963." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  lOS  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subsectloD  (a>  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided,  That  In  the  eaae  of  any 
crop  for  which  an  screaga  dlTeraton  program 
Is  m  effect  for  feed  grains,  the  level  of  price 
support  for  corn  of  such  crop  ahaU  be  at  such 
level  not  leas  than  SS  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  p«rtty  price  there- 
for as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
achieve  the  acreage  reduetloa  goal  estab- 
lished by  him  for  the  crop." 

(2)  toy  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (d): 

"(d)  The  proTlalon  of  this  subeectloo  shall 
be  ^>pUoabVe  with  respect  to  any  crop  of 
feed  grains  for  which  an  acreage  diversion 
program  Is  In  effect  under  section  18(h)  of 
the  Soil  Conserratlon  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shall 
require  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  on  the  crop  of  any  feed  grala  which 
Is  Included  In  the  acreage  dlvenloo  program 
that  the  producer  shaU  partlctpate  in  the 
diversion  program  to  the  extant  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  and,  II  no  diversion  pro- 
gram is  In  effect  he  may  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  ellglblUty  for  price  support  on  any 
crop  of  feed  grains  that  the  producer  shaU 
not  exceed  his  feed  grain  baae.  Such  portion 
ol  the  support  price  for  any  feed  gimin  In- 
cluded in  the  acreage  diversion  program  aa 
the  Secretary  determines  desirable  to  assure 
that  the  benefits  of  the  price  support  and 
diversion  prograou  Inure  primarily  to  those 
prodocera  who  cooperate  in  reducing  thetr 
acreages  of  feed  grains  shall  bs  made  avail- 
able to  producers  through  payments  in  kind. 
Such  payments  In  kind  shall  be  made  on  the 
nuntber  of  bushels  of  such  feed  grain  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  actual  acreage  of 
such  feed  grain  planted  on  the  farm  for 
harveei  by  the  adjusted  average  yMd  per 
acre.  The  baae  period  used  in  determlalng 
such  adjusted  average  yield  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  used  for  purpoeea  at  the  acreage  di- 
version program  formulated  under  eeetloa 
lS(h)  of  the  Sou  Conservatloa  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act.  as  amended.  The  Secretary 
may  make  not  to  exceed  60  per  centum  of 
any  payments  hereunder  to  producers  In  ad- 
vance of  detemlnatloo  of  performance. 
Saab  payments  In  kind  shaU  be  made 
through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable  certifl- 
catee  which  the  Conunodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion shall  redeem  for  feed  grains  (such  feed 
grains  to  be  valued  by  the  Secretary  at  not 
leas  than  the  cxirrent  support  price  minus 
that  part  of  the  current  support  price  made 
available  through  payments  in  kind,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges)  and.  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  oC  law.  the 
Oommodlty  Credit  Oorporatloa  ahaU.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  preecrlbed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  nwrket- 
ing  of  such  certificates.  In  the  case  of  any 
certificate  not  preeented  for  redemption 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  Its  Issuanoe, 
reasonable  ooets  of  storage  and  otber  carry- 
ing chargea.  aa  detorminsd  by  tlie  Secretary, 
for  the  period  beglnnlag  thirty  days  after  Its 
issuance  and  ending  wtth  the  date  ot  Its 
preeentatlOD  for  redemption  sbaU  be  de- 
ducted from  the  value  of  the  oertiflcate.  The 
Secietaiy  shall  provide  for  the  sh^rt"g  of 
such  certtfleatee  aoMxig  the  predoceis  on  the 
farm  on  the  basis  at  their  respective  shares 
in  the  crop  produced  on  the  tarin.  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  eertlBeaSSs  aN  Issued, 
or  the  proceeds  thereft-om.  If  the  operator  of 
the  farm  elects  to  participate  In  the  acreage 


diversion  program,  prtee  si^port  for  tmi. 
grains  lacludsd  la  the  program  shall  be  ooads 
avaUable  to  the  produeeva  on  suidi  f ana  only 
U  such  producers  divert  from  the  production 
of  such  feed  grains  In  aCoordanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  such  program  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  eqoid  to  the  number  of  aeres  whidt 
soeh  operator  agreee  to  divert,  and  the  agree- 
ment  shall  so  provide." 

Mr.  POAOE  (Interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill) .  Mr.  Chatansn.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bfll  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
jxjint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

The  Cleric  win  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a.  Une  S.  strike  the  words  "any  crop"* 
and  Insert  in  lieu  therectf  "the  1964  crop 
and  1965  crop". 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cihalrman,  in  my  opinion  this 
legislation  ought  to  be  passed,  and  it 
ought  to  be  passed  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Wheat  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  last  year  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  Interchange  of 
wheat  and  feed  grain  acreage  under  sec- 
tion 358  of  that  act  in  the  event  that 
there  was  a  diversimx  program  in  feed 
grain  legislation. 

Unless  this  legislation  is  passed  before 
the  referendum  on  the  wheat  bill,  there 
will  obviously  be  no  diversion  program  in 
effect  for  feed  grains. 

The  principal  argument  on  this  bill 
has  been  that  of  pngtpftnit^  the  matter 
until  the  wheat  referendum  has  been 
held.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
reported  this  bill  and  asked  for  a  rule 
and  has  asked  to  have  it  programed.  A 
rule  has  been  granted  and  the  bUl  has 
been  programed.  Tb&  minority  have  ar- 
gued Ume  and  again  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  moving  the  legislative  program 
belongs  to  the  majority.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  responsibility  and  if  we  do 
what  the  minority  now  wants  us  to  do 
we  will  abdicate  our  re^xmsibllity  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  wheat  farmer 
goes  to  the  polls  on  May  21  to  vote  In 
the  referendum  he  Is  entitled  to  know 
whether  there  Is  going  to  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  interefaanee  wheat  and  feed 
grain  acreage,  as  provided  in  the  Wheat 
Act.  Otherwise  he  is  going  to  be  voting 
in  the  dark.  He  is  going  to  vote  on  a 
gueas  as  to  what  the  Oongreas  might  do 
at  some  later  date. 

What  is  wrong.  I  ask  you.  with  the 
Congress  letting  the  fanner  know  what 
the  program  is  going  to  be  before  he 
votes?  I  submit  that  that  Is  the  issue 
so  far  as  the  question  of  timing  is  con- 
cerned. I  submit  furUbfer  that  if  this 
proposition  had  been  brought  up  a  day 
or  two  after  the  wheat  referendum  it 
would  have  passed  without  the  slightest 
dilBculty. 

I  refer  to  the  feed  grains  bills  of  1961 
and  1062  which  have  been  passed  by  this 
House.  In  1M2.  last  year,  en  March  23. 
in  the  CoNGaaasioorAi.  Rbcobd,  volume 
108.  part  f,  page  4777.  the  qiiestion  was 
put  on  the  feed  grain  bill  and  It  was 
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PMsed  by  a  voice  TOte.  without  a  record 
Tote  being  called  for,  without  even  a 
division  being  demanded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  fictitious  figures.  I  would  Uke 
to  refer  to  some  figiires  that  are  not 
fictitious,  figures  that  are  factual.  When 
President  Truman  left  office  in  January, 
1953.  CCC  stocks  were  valued  at  $2.4  bil- 
lion. When  President  Eisenhower  left 
office  8  years  later  CCC  stocks  were  in 
excess  of  $9  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ai^xbt], 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  no  secret  that 
many  of  us.  as  the  majority  leader  has 
Just  said,  are  interested  in  moving  along 
the  legislative  program  but  that  is  not 
to  say  that  taking  that  position  we  on 
this  side  believe  that  a  measure  such  as 
this  should  be  considered  at  this  particu- 
lar time. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  stating  on  this 
occasion,  as  I  have  on  others,  with  ref- 
erence to  President  Eisenhower  that  for 
the  first  2  years  his  administration  was 
in  (rfBce  we  on  the  Republican  side  had 
a  bare  majority  of  the  membership.  As 
I  remember,  we  had  221.  A  majority,  of 
course.  Is  218.  Then  for  6  years  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  were  in  com- 
plete control  of  congressional  action  as 
far  as  legislation  was  concerned. 

It  is  no  secret  that  time  and  again 
President  Eisenhower  asked  for  the  adop- 
ticm  of  legislation  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural assistance,  assistance  to  the  fann- 
ers, finally  coming  to  the  point  where  he 
said,  "If  you  will  enact  legislation  within 
these  broad  guidelines  I  will  approve  it." 
No  such  action  was  had  from  a  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress.  ■ 

I  sat  here  and  listened  to  the  debate. 
I  listened  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  FnvoLrr]  had  to  say  and  to 
his  exposition  of  the  figures  that  are  in- 
vtdved  here  in  respect  to  the  cost  of  this 
program  and  what  it  will  accomplish.  I 
was  impressed  by  them.  My  only  regret 
is  that  more  Members  of  the  House  were 
not  here  on  that  occasion,  at  that  time, 
to  hear  and  to  see  his  presentation,  the 
very  graphic  figures  that  in  my  c^ilnlon 
were  not  fictitious.  They  were  factual 
and  conclusive. 

It  is  something  tA  an  open  secret  that 
the  great  haste  that  is  being  exhibited 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legidation 
is  very  definitely  connected  with  the 
wheat  referendum  vote  to  be  held.  The 
majority  leader  argues  that  in  that 
forthcoming  referendum  the  wheat 
farmer  is  entitled  to  know  what  the  situ- 
ation wm  be  as  far  as  this  legislation  is 
concerned.  My  view  is  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  the  referendum  on 
wheat  taken  and  then  have  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress  enact 
legislation  that  would  then  be  deemed 
to  be  necessary.  In  other  words,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  did  not  vote  for 
this  legislation  to  begin  with  because  I 
did  not  think  it  would  do  the  job.  and  I 
think  it  has  been  proven  conclusively 
that  it  has  not  done  the  job. 

In  the  second  place.  I  think  the  wheat 
farmers  of  this  country  are  entitled  to 


vote  in  that  referendum  a  few  days  from 
now,  and  then,  that  vote  having  been 
taken,  let  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enact  good  legislation. 

Some  have  indicated  that  if  the  wheat 
referendum  result  Is  negative  there  will 
be  no  legislation.  I  have  been  in  that 
kind  of  game  before.  I  know  if  the 
wheat  referendum  falls,  of  approval,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  good 
time  win  enact  soimd  legislation.  At 
least  I  hope  it  would.  As  I  say,  I  have 
been  in  that  kind  of  a  bind  before.  I 
know  that  the  Congress  would  not  dare 
to  go  home  without  action.  Despite  all 
the  pressiires  that  have  been  applied,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  wheat  referendum 
will  not  be  approved.  If  that  is  true, 
if  that  comes  to  pass,  then  I  say  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  for  us  to  enact 
this  sort  of  legislation.  So  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  hope  a  straight  motion 
to  recommit  will  be  offered  and  I  am 
going  to  support  it.  I  think  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country,  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmer  and  of  oiu-  econ- 
omy, and  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Treasxiry  and  the  taxpayers.  When  the 
time  comes,  we  can  enact  necessary  legis- 
lation and  we  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  get  it  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  opinions  of  the 
minority  leader  are  very  interesting,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  this.  I  have  been 
here  since  1955  and  I  voted  for  this  pro- 
gram and  I  voted  for  cotton  and  for 
wheat  and  for  com  and  for  tobacco. 
I  want  to  vote  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram today.  But  I  tell  you  this,  win  or 
lose  today,  if  this  referendimi  which  has 
benefited  wheat  farmers  imder  the  leg- 
islation now  exlstlrkg  which  has  helped 
them  so  greatly,  falls  to  seciu-e  their  ap- 
proval. I  am  going  to  yield  to  the  people 
in  my  district  who  have  been  criticizing 
me.  And,  I  am  sure,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  northeast  section  of 
the  country  are  going  to  do  likewise.  I 
have  voted  for  the  last  feed  grain  sup- 
port bill  I  will  ever  vote  for  unless  this 
program  is  approved.  Before  I  get  to 
talk  to  the  wheat  farmers  themselves 
and  their  representatives.  I  might  point 
out  that  notwithstanding  your  very  nar- 
row majority  in  the  first  3  years  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  this  legis- 
lation was  In  your  hands — you  had  the 
reqwnsibillty  and  you  handled  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  turned  you  out,  leav- 
ing the  problem  to  us.  Now  we  have 
solved  it  and  we  have  saved  you  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  You  are  not  going  to 
come  back  here  on  the  22d  of  May  and 
get  away  with  opening  up  the  Benson 
plan  again  and  making  us  vote  to  sup- 
port every  single  bushel  of  wheat  that 
they  want  to  grow.  They  will  take  the 
money  they  get  from  taking  acreage  out 
of  production  under  a  Benson-type  plan 
and  do  like  they  did  before.  They  will 
go  out  and  buy  fertilizer  and  double 
their  production  and  put  enormous  sur- 
pluses in  the  granaries. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 
briefiy. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  I  am  al- 
ways  very  brief.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  the  fact  that  we  were  turned  out. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  a  matter  of  history. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Is  not 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
will  jrield  to  the  gentleman  when  I  have 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  14  I  wrote 
to  my  constituents.  I  said  that  it  was 
my  fervent  hope  that  this  legislation 
would  come  before  us  and  it  would  pass. 
In  a  sense,  I  apologized  to  my  consumers 
for  some  of  my  farm  voting  record.  But 
I  was  able  to  do  so  on  the  groiind  that 
this  program  had  saved  my  consumers 
money  in  the  cost  of  bread  and  in  the 
cost  of  wheat  storage  which  they  are 
helping  to  support.  I  said,  therefore.  I 
would  look  toward  the  wheat  referendiun 
for  guidance,  and  If  the  wheat  farmers 
do  not  want  a  program,  I  wrote,  which 
has  considerable  opposition  from  the 
people  of  my  district,  then  neither  do  I. 
I  am  going  to  be  giiided  by  whatever  the 
wheat  farmers  themselves  do,  and  I  am 
talking  only  for  myself.  If  they  turn 
this  program  down,  how  then  can  I  or 
any  other  reasonable  person  expect  to 
come  back  here  and  do  ansrthing  except 
possibly  for  the  dairy  farmer. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yirtd  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  just  want  to  ob- 
serve that  when  you  were  winning  the 
election,  you  promised  the  farmers  of 
this  country  90  to  100  percent  of 
parity.  The  price  in  the  market  place  Is 
about  77  percent.  The  low  figure  you 
have  in  this  bill  Is  65  percent. 

Mr.  THC»«P80N  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  true. 

Mr.  HAUiECK.  May  I  Just  make  this 
further  observation 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Just 
a  minute. 

Look  at  the  record.  I  voted  for  90-per- 
cent parity.  Then  I  got  smart  and  I  will 
not  do  it  any  more.  I  have  voted  for 
smne  basic  programs  because  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  farm  population  is  as 
important  a  segment  of  our  society,  no 
matter  what  is  raised,  whether  it  be 
peanuts,  wheat,  com,  cotton,  or  other 
products,  as  are  those  people  who  work 
in  the  cities.  I  am  always  ready  to  sup- 
port any  sensible  farm  legislation.  But 
you  are  not  going  to  sucker  me  back 
again  on  an  open  end  Benson  plan. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  1 
yield. 

Mr.  BASS.  The  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  mentioned  the  fact  that  after 
they  went  this  far  in  the  83d  Congress 
that  for  6  years  the  Democrats  had  the 
responsibility  of  legislating. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  right,  and  in  the  interim  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  a  good  bill  and  they  turned 
the  Executive  out.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing these  remarks  is  my  newsletter  of 
February  14.  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 

Mr.  BASa  We  passed  five  regular 
farm  bills. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
goitleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
pUed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  ICr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOJdPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  each  year  since  1955,  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  we  have  voted 
on  farm  legislation.  Each  year  I  hear 
from  constituents  presenting  a  broad 
range  of  opinion  relating  to  farm  legis- 
lation. At  one  extreme  are  many  who 
say  the  Federal  Government  should  get 
out  of  agriculture.  At  the  other  end 
are  those  who  tell  me  that  there  is  a 
national  Interest  in  preserving  the  fam- 
ily fanner  and  the  business  community 
which  serves  him. 

Most  of  the  time,  I  have  voted  for  farm 
programs — reported  out  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  in  two  adminis- 
trations— for  wheat,  wool,  sugar,  and 
other  crops.  I  have  done  so  because 
my  colleagues  representing  farming 
areas  have  assured  me  that  these  pro- 
grams were  necessary  to  maintain  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  economy.  These 
votes  in  favor  of  farm  biUs  have  aroused 
great  criticism  from  many  of  my  con- 
stituents and  gave  my  last  opponent 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  major  cam- 
paign advantage.  Fortunately,  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  the  Burlington- 
Mercer  voters  believed  with  me  that  my 
votes  were  in  the  national  Interest. 

Again  this  year,  we  must  face  up  to  the 
farm  problem.  Some  time  late  this 
spring,  wheat  farmers  will  vote  in  a  na- 
tional referendum  on  whether  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Kennedy  farm  program 
which  has  reduced  surpluses  and  thus 
storage  costs  to  our  taxpayers  without 
raising  the  cost  of  bread  and  fiour  to  the 
people  in  my  district.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  surplus  storage  costs  have  been  re- 
duced by  $270  million  since  the  Presi- 
dent's program  went  into  effect;  a  real 
break  for  the  taxpayer. 

I  will  look  to  this  wheat  referendum  for 
guidance.  If  the  wheat  farmers  do  not 
want  a  program,  which  has  considerable 
exposition  from  the  people  of  my  district, 
neither  do  I.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  my  view. 

Some  pe<H>le  are  running  around 
Washington  and  the  wheatgrowlng  areas 
saying  that  if  the  referendum  falls.  Con- 
gress will  pass  a  better  wheat  program. 
Speaking  in  Champaign,  HI.,  the  other 
night.  President  Charles  B.  Shuman,  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau,  said: 

Regardleas  of  how  the  referendum  goes. 
Congreea  will  be  In  seaslon  and  new  legisla- 
tion win  be  Introduced. 

That  may  be,  but  if  the  wheat  farmers 
vote  against  a  wheat  program  that  is  cut- 
ting the  surpluses  burgeoning  our  gra- 
naries, so  will  I. 

Mr.  Shuman's  statement  clearly  im- 
plies that  the  Congress  would  substitute 
some  other  type  of  wheat  legislation  in 
lieu  of  the  successful  Kennedy  program. 
Perhaps  he  is  right,  birt  you  can  bet  your 
hat  that  Representatives  from  nonf arm- 
ing areas  will  not  vote  for  another  Ben- 


son or  Benson-tgrpe  bill.  We  like  to  sup- 
port programs  which  help  the  farmers 
and  save  money  at  the  same  time.  Uke 
our  constituents,  however,  we  beHeve  that 
any  return  to  the  expensive.  pre-Kennedy 
programs  should  be  resisted.  We  like 
the  present  program  and  hope  that  the 
wheat  farmers  do,  too. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
point  out  here  some  of  the  statements 
that  the  majority  leader  made  which 
were  not  correct,  although  I  know  he  had 
no  intention  to  do  so.  The  vote  which 
was  taken  without  a  rollcall  on  a  farm 
bill  in  1963  was  the  one  in  which  there 
was  no  certificate  plan  for  wheat.  This 
was  reported  by  the  committee.  It  came 
to  this  House.  We  voted  on  it  and  passed 
it  Then  it  went  to  conference,  and 
'it  was  in  conference  that  the  certificate 
plan  for  wheat  was  introduced.  At  that 
time  the  vote  was  recorded  202  to  197. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chahrman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrleld.  I  made  no  such 
statement.  I  said  the  vote  was  on  the  feed 
grain  bill.  That  is  what  this  bill  is.  If 
I  said  wheat,  it  was  the  feed  grain  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Then  later  the  majority 
leader  compared  the  inventory  cost  in 
1960  with  the  present  cost  of  our  sur- 
plus. I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  1961  Secretary  Freeman  changed  the 
accounting  method  and  that  meant  a 
manipulation  in  the  inventory  costs  of 
the  surpluses.  So  the  figures  for  1960 
are  not  comparable  with  those  of  suc- 
ceeding years. 

If  we  are  to  use  proper  and  compa- 
rable figures  we  should  use  net  book 
value.  Using  the  net  book  value,  in  1960 
the  surplus  amounted  to  $5.6  billion;  in 
1961,  $5.7  billion;  in  1962.  $6.3  billion; 
and  in  1963,  $7.1  billion. 

I  make  this  statement  just  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BOCHEL.  In  that  connection,  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  at  present  is  $14  bil- 
lion. Several  weeks  ago  we  were  asked 
to  make  a  supplemental  appropriation 
of  $585  million.  That  amount  of  money 
was  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  suf- 
ficient leeway  to  implement  these  pro- 
grams. So  the  whole  extent  of  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  right  at  the  limit 
now,  practically  $14  billion. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen 
to  be  one  who  believes  that  the  feed 
grain  law  that  has  been  on  the  books  for 
3  years  is  basically  sound.  I  think  it 
can  be  made  to  work  more  economically 
and  do  the  job.  I  ask  you  to  vote  to 
recommit  this  bill  so  that  we  can  con- 
sider feed  grain  legislation  to  meet  the 
situation  that  will  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try after  the  referendum  on  wheat  has 
been  held.  Then  I  think  we  can  devise 
a  sound  feed  grain  hill  and  a  wheat  bill 
which  would  be  less  expensive,  possibly, 
and  do  the  job  that  we  wanted,  governed 
by  the  experience  we  have  had  under 
the  past  admlnistratton  and  this  ad- 
ministration. Then  I  think  we  can  pass 
legislation  calmly,  and  not,  as  the  gen- 


tleman from  KanssB  sidd.  based  on  ref- 
erendum politics  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tlie  Clerk  win  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Conunlttee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  S, 
■trlke  the  words  "for  wbich"  and  Inaert  in 
lieu  thereof  "if". 

me  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CSerk  will  re- 
pent the  next  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Committee  amendment:  Pag*  S,  line  14, 
strike  the  comma  after  the  word  "effect"  and 
insert  "for  the  1964  crop  at  the  1066  crop." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  t,  line  15, 
strike  the  word  "anjr"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "such". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  a,  line  IS.  change  the  period  to  a 
colon  and  add:  "ProoMed.  That  the  Secretary 
may  provide  that  no  producer  of  malting 
barley  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  for  barley  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  acreage  diversion  program  for 
feed  grains  If  such  producer  has  previoxisly 
produced  a  malting  variety  of  bariey.  plants 
barley  only  of  an  acceptable  malting  variety 
for  harvest,  does  ziot  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  barley  In  excess  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage  de- 
voted on  the  farm  to  barley  in  1050  and  1060. 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  com  and  grain  sorghums  in  excess 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  com  and  grain  sorghums  in  1060  and  1060, 
and  does  not  devote  any  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  oats  and  rye  in  1060  and 
1060  to  the  production  of  wheat  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  c^  section  828  of  the  Pood 
and  Agrlculttiral  Act  of  1062." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  lir.  Kti.:  Page  S. 
line  7.  strike  the  words  "such  portion  or*, 
strike  the  rest  of  page  8  throiiigh  line  25, 
strike  lines  1  through  18  on  page  4  through 
the  word  "therefrom",  and  page  11,  line  15, 
strike  the  words  "minus  that  part  of  the  cur- 
rent support  price  made  available  through 
payments  in  kind,". 

Mr.  BHTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
supp(M-t  of  the  amendment  to  strike  from 
this  bill  the  virtually  unlimited  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  direct  pay- 
ments as  part  of  the  price  support  on 
com  and  other  feed  grains  in  1964  and 
1965.  This  amendment  is  sound  for  two 
reasons:  First,  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  feed  grain  program,  and  second,  it 
will  eliminate  the  Brannan  plan  feature 
of  this  bill  which  is  an  extr«nely  bad 
precedent  for  feed  grain  and  other  farm 
legislation. 
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Tbe  eiperleBee  that  ve  have  had  with 
the  yoluntanr  feed  gfirn  frognuM  in 
IMl.  MtS.  tod.  I«e3  itam  ttet  ilH  di- 
rect costs  have  jaar— adia  tach  a<  thf 
yoBXB  «?«n  fhwigh  Ite  frraftu  la  the 
third  year  declined.  As  the  committee 
xeport  petarts  ami,  tat  IMI  there  ^rere 
2$  J  mUtton  acras  diverted  at  a  dinot 
cost  of  $782  milUem.  Ja  IMl  there  were 
28.6  xnlllkm  acres  diverted  at  a  direct 
cost  of  $M2  mUIloD.  and  In  1^63  there 
were  25.8  million  acres  diverted  at  a 
direct  cost  of  $983  million.  The  record 
sbxyws  IStat  even  thonsta  there  sre  3 
inllll(»i  less  acres  diverted  In  1963  than 
was  the  ease  test  jear,  the  direct  cost 
has  adraneed  some  $146  milUon.  Tbe 
reason  for  this,  Mr.  Chainnan,  Is  the  In- 
dialon  ef  Hie  direct  pMaient  provMon 
in  the  1968  pros  ran.  Tlie  land  retire- 
ment payments  alone  "under  the  1963 
prosram  amoant  to  aooae  |MM  mlUton. 
The  direct  payments  account  for  an- 
other $487  million.  Itau.  tf  the  direct 
payment  authority  were  deleted  under 
the  1963  procraoA  and  the  diversion  rates 
remained  as  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture proclaimed  them,  a  direct  saWnss 
of  $487  million  couid  have  heea  achieved. 
Bince  HJt.  4997  proposes  to  extend  the 
1963  program  for  2  more  years  and  con- 
tains this  direct  payment  authority,  the 
unnecessary  ezi>endltuie  of  aipproxi- 
mately  $1  blUion  wffl  foe  made. 

It  caimot  be  argued  that  the  ellndna- 
tion  of  dk-eet  pajnaents  wtti  cripple  the 
program  because  there  were  no  direct 
payments  in  1961  and  1963.  and  thtngs 
worked  out  satisfactorily. 

These  direct  paFmenta.  as  I  said  be- 
fore, establish  a  very  bad  preeedeat  be- 
cause legislation  is  now  pending  in  ev 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  apply  dhujt 
ckA  subsidies  to  cotton  textJe  mills  and 
cotton  farmers  and  to  make  direct  cash 
payments  to  dairy  farmers.  Some  peo- 
ple are  even  proposing  to  make  dijieet 
eash  payments  to  dairy  preoeasocs  la  or- 
der to  lower  ^e  price  of  batter. 

All  these  direct  payment  plans  are,  of 
course,  financed  through  the  back  door 
of  tbe  Treasury  and  the  Congress,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  have  ab- 
solutely no  effeettive  way  to  control  the 
expenditures  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  might  make — and  let  me 
again  remind  you  that  these  expendi- 
tures are  of  Tcry  large  proportions.  The 
feed  grain  payments  in  1963  are  to  be 
some  $487  mlSlon.  tbe  cotton  bin  pend- 
ing in  our  committee  eontemplates  pay- 
ments of  $382  xnimon.  and  the  dafar 
proposals  are  somewhere  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $300  Twininw 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  to  a  feed  grain 
program,  and  I  have  since  1960  siq;>- 
ported  the  establishment  of  a  vohmtary 
feed  grain  program  based  on  land  retire- 
ment and  soil  conserratlon.  the  use  of 
payments  in  kind,  tbe  limite  Han  of  pro- 
gram beneflta  to  particlpaota,  and  tbe 
promotion  of  a  sound  market  economy. 
If  H.R.  4997  were  changed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  ddete  these  direct  payments.  I  feel 
that  we  would  have  a  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  whicii  meets  the  bairic 
requirements  of  a  sueceasf  ul  program. 

In  1961  when  tbe  original  feed  gnda 
bill  came  before  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mirmesota   [Mr.  QmsJ  and 
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tonpe  of  tegialatioa.  bat  we  vtenraMbr «»- 
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in 
to 

OpiiMinnus  oa 
recognized  the  uadeatarabte  aatare  of 
this  aottiorifcy  and  have  H>iS^|Hfi^  an 
antMiaaping  proriaian  in  this  iegiitfalion 
which  would  prevent  tbe  Secretary  from 
selling  grain  repreaentiag  pajmaent-tn- 
Und  cotificateB  for  leaa  than  the  sup- 
port price  plus  reasonable  oarrylng 
dmrgea.  In  oonchisian,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  feel  that  we  shoald  liave  a  vohmtaxy 
feed  grain  program  but  tiiat  the  program 
eovld  be  operated  more  eeonomieaUy 
without  — *^*'**f»Ttng  this  ci.UeiiM»f  bad 
ptecedent  if  tiie  direct  paarments  were 
ddeted  aa  proposed  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JKMSEN.  Mr.  Gfaaixmaa,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marts  a(t  ttds  point  in  the  Bsoobb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  reqaest  of  the  gentleman  frtMn 
iowa? 

Tliepewas  no  obiection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  BCr.  Cbainaan,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  every  Member  who  has 
spoken  ia  favor  of  tills  feed  grain  bill 
for  the  civp  years  of  1964  and  1966  have 
praised  the  1963  program  aow  tn  effect. 
Why  net?  Oh.  no;  it  muat  be  thrown  in 
the  aah  can,  and  this  bin  whieh  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  at 
his  own  discretion  at  some  IMer  date, 
tell  our  farmers  and  the  Oeagreas  the 
kind  oi  a  feed  grain  program  that  he 
and  anly  he  will  permit.  That,  my 
ffiendi^  is  more  power  than  any  good 
aian  would  want  or  any  bad  amn  should 
have. 

Tbe  feed  grain  blU  which  Congress 
passed  last  session  for  tbe  erop  years  1963 
and  1964  was  a  pretty  good  bill  for  1963, 
but  bad  for  1964.  because  it  was  plala  to 
see  unless  greatly  amended  for  1964  com 
would  go  down  to  80  ceate  per  bushel  aa  I 
and  others  predicted,  and  which  was. 
after  tbe  1962  election.  *^"''»t'Ml  by  the 
President  who  then  adced  for  an 
amended  bin  for  the  crop  year  of  1964. 
but  certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bffl 
now  before  us  Is  not  a  solution  to  the  feed 
grain  problem  facing  our  farmers  in  liM4. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Middle  West  can  expect  little  from 
Congress  so  long  as  the  Democrats  are 
in  power.  Listen,  please,  to  these  facts 
and  figures: 


In    1959^2:   High 
controlled  Oongreaa; 

Today's   high    about    $15;    Demaoat 
oontroUedCc 
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nt  cx>NTmoi,  or  cohoubu 
Prices  on  most   every  farm  product 
were  driven  down  when  the  Democrats 
rolled  back  cattle  prices  10  percent  early 
mi95L 


AT  THS  OKAaA  ! 

In  1940:  Low  $5.25;  high  $7.30;  Deako- 
erat  eantrtdled  Congress:  peace. 

Id  1941^7:  High  $27.59:  Democrat 
eontraUed  Congrees;  war. 

In  1947-46:  High  $82J2S;  Republtean 
controlled  Congress;  peace. 

In  1949-52  (rollback):  High  $3630; 
Democrat  oontnHted  Congreaa;  war. 

In  1953-54:  High  $29.96:  RepabUoan 
controlled  Oongreos;  peace. 

In  1959-59:  High  $25.25;  DeoMcrat 
contrcdied  Congress;  paaoe. 


Senate  AgrlcaKure  Oonmlttee:  Dem- 
ocrat chalrmui  frsm  Southern  State;  11 
Democrats,  6  from  Southern  States;  6 
Republicans,  6  from  Midwest  and  North- 
em  Statea. 

House  Agriculture  Committee:  Demo- 
erat  ehairman  from  Southern  State;  30 
Democrate  on  committee.  IS  from  South- 
em  States;  14  R^iublicana.  IS  from  Mid- 
western and  Northern  States. 

Farm  products  of  the  Southern  States: 
MosUy  cotton,  tobaceo.  rice,  and  pea- 
nuts—prices  good. 

Farm  products  of  the  Midwestern 
States:  Mostly  corn,  wheat.  Uvestock, 
poultey,  and  eggs  -prices  low. 

Congressmen  and  Senators  always  look 
after  their  own  people  best.  Southerners 
and  midwestemers  are  no  exception. 


tttayran  tammxms  and  KzacsAim  nzxo  and 
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Two  wars  less  than  6  years  apart,  high 
taxes,  low  livestock  prices,  and  high  cost 
of  all  manufactured  commodities  which 
our  farmers  buy  have  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  in  a  bad  price  squeeze.  Our 
fanners  got  fair  prices  during  the  wars, 
but  neither  they,  their  wives,  nor  their 
children  want  any  more  of  that  Idnd  of 
business. 

Also  remember :  The  Democratic  Party 
was  in  complete  control  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  when  farm  prices  went 
to  pot  in  1931-32. 

Mr.  Chairman  on  Thiusday,  October 
4.  1962.  in  this  House.  I  said: 

Mr.  Spsskor.  akmg  vUh  a  ^•aX  mmjority 
of  uie  Mamban  fprwacitlog  tli*  brMd- 
basket  States.  I  oould  not  support  tbe  IMa 
tarm  bill  for  tbe  nuLXxj  fonovlng  reasozu: 

Here  are  eome  ezcerpta  from  a  epeech  by 
OongreaHBan  Boavsir,  of  lowm,  top  minority 
membar  of  tba  Houaa  AgrhmlfeBra  Commit- 
tae.  In  ta*  OoaMSMsioirAX.  RaoosB.  Toluma 
MS.  pari  16,  |M«a  30400,  he  mU : 

"In  1068  earn  and  vbaat  farmars  vlU  ex- 
perience a  very  Ubaral  and  espenalye  pay- 
ment program  for  tbe  voluntary  retirement 
at  acreage,  Irat  in  1964  tbe  boneymooo  U 
over.  After  1  year  of  payments  on  prodnelng 
aa<ee,  paymento  oa  DOoprodaelBg  acres  and 
prlea  aspport  loaaa  at  Sl.oa  per  busbel.  tlie 
rag  Ja  poUad  out  tnxn  under  tbe  con 
farmer.  He  ia  tben  faced  with  no  paymente 
wbateoevar  and  price  support  at  80  cents  a 
buabeL  Not  only  that,  but  tbe  Ooyernment 
SYirplus  could  be  dumped  on  tbe  market  at 
84  cents  a  busbel,  plus  carrying  cbarges,  and 
ITS  mllUon  bushels  of  ebeap  feed  wheat 
would  be  tbroHvn  Into  arUllolal  comiMCltlon 
with  oorm.  During  the  debate  In  the  House 
on  the  eeoferenee  report  tbers  was  not  one 
■ingle  attempt  to  dispute  the  obvious  fact 
that  there  win  be  80-cent  com  In  1964.  I>ur- 
Ing  tbe  debate  In  tbe  Senate  on  the  blU 
both  before  and  after  It  went  to  conference, 
the  Inaior  Daoaocratle  Seaster  frank  Wls- 
coosLn  (Ifr.  Paojataucl,  polatad  out  Uiat 
under  the  Senate-adopted  formula  the  1904 
com  support  would  be  extremely  low — 60 
percent  of  parity. 

In  the  CoMOKsssTOifAL  Rxooaa,  volume  108, 
part  16,  page  31690.  be  aaki: 

"Nest  year  mtr  feet  win  be  to  the  fire. 
Tliiuaa  cf  ns  wlao  want  to  maintain  tnooaae 
Ser  dairy,  hsef.  aod  taog  fanssn  wm  be  In  a 


«te  altamaitva  to  dotag  nothing  wiU 
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be  80  psreant  prlea  auppcat^  wlUeh 
further  cruel  income  drop  for  our 

Tobaooo  Is  Bupportad  under  a 
formula  psssed  8  yeara  ago  to  prevent  to- 
bacco supports  froB  going  hl|^Mr  (under 
PubUe  Law  88-888  the  1049  tobacco  support 
U  101  peroent  of  the  1080  support),  peanuts 
are  currently  supported  at  88  pereant  of 
parity,  rice  at  78  percent  at  parity,  and  up- 
land cotton  at  88  percent  of  parity. 

Along  with  the  sharp  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  employees  added  to  the  Department 
ot  Agriculture  in  order  to  help  that  agency 
q>end  even  more  tax  money,  farm  debt  In 
America  has  also  risen  to  an  allttme  high 
at  $317.1  million.  So  have  farm  oosU  risen 
to  an  alltlme  high  of  037.0  MUlon  In  the 
second  qiiarter  of  1968. 

Whether  It  la  bypassing  Congrees  through 
a  radical  delegation  of  legtslatlve  authority, 
or  wbetbar  it  Is  penitentiary  terms  for  dairy 
farmers,  or  whether  It  Is  80-oent  corn  for 
com  farmars,  or  whether  It  Is  by  another 
mimnT.  tbe  end  Is  tbe  same — the  complete 
oontrol  ot  our  agricultural  economy.  This 
Is  what  we  have  to  look  forward  to  next 
year — noora  attempts  at  controlling  Ameri- 
can a^culttire. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  if 
you  strilce  these  provisions  out,  you  re- 
store supports  on  unlimited  production, 
supports  to  the  noncooperator  as  w^  as 
cooperator.  You  malce  no  distinction. 
Tou  create  an  utterly  intolerable  sit- 
uation. 

This  is  the  Quie  amendment.  This  is 
the  amendment  which  was  placed  in  the 
bill  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  in  the  1963  act,  and  it 
had  a  very  soimd  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee accepted  it  after  the  gentleman 
from  BfOnnesota  suggested  it.  We  tliink 
that  it  is  a  pretty  sound  ai^roach.  It 
eliminates  the  very  provisions  which  the 
gentleman  objected  to.  the  dumping  pro- 
visions and  the  sell-back  practices.  It 
makes  it  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  cooperator  and  the  noncooperator. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  giv- 
ing the  man  who  does  not  cooperate  the 
same  consideration  that  you  give  to  the 
man  who  is  a  cooperator,  you  get  no  re- 
sults in  the  way  of  reducing  production. 
You  achieve  nothing.  Of  course,  the 
amendment  simply  talces  the  heart  out 
of  the  blU. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  use  the  lan- 
guage that  was  used  yesterday,  but  it 
lias  exactly  the  effect  which  was  de- 
scribed on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester- 
day, and  everybody  knows  that  effect. 
Of  course.  I  recognize  that  there  are 
various  ways  of  IcilUng  bills,  and  obvious- 
ly this  is  one  of  the  elite  methods  of  kill- 
ing bills.  There  will  be  a  good  many 
people  who  do  not  understand  it.  But.  I 
believe  the  membership  of  this  House, 
understands  that  you  must  have  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  cooperator  and  a  non- 
cooperator; that  you  must  have  a  way  of 
making  payments  to  the  cooperator  that 
is  not  going  to  the  noncooperator,  and 
tills  amendment  simply  takes  out  that 
payment.  This  amendment  places  you 
in  a  position  where  you  actually  have  no 
program  at  all.  Tbe  only  way  you  can 
get  a  program  under  this  would  be  to  go 
back  to  tbe  discredited  ayatem  ttiat  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to,  of  sdl-baeks. 
Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  urge  that  tbe  com- 
mittee reject  this  amendment. 


Mr.  MIXAEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  tbe  last  word. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  would  like  to  make 
some  obaervattona  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  tbe  preaent  feed  grain 
law  aa  it  appliea  to  the  family  farms  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  Judgment  one 
of  the  most  devastating  practices  that 
has  l>een  used  in  the  administration  of 
this  program  has  been  the  sale  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  grain  wliich 
has  constantly  depressed  the  market  un- 
necessarily. It  is  my  opinion  that  under 
the  new  bill  this  provision  is  being  cor- 
rected, admitting  a  mistake  under  the 
previous  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  records  show  that  pro- 
duction has  been  below  disappearance 
which  normally  would  have  produced  a 
liigher  price.  Commodity  Credit  stoclcs 
have  been  unwisely  dumped.  The  result 
has  been  that  feed  prices  have  been  de- 
pressed. We  have  often  heard  from  the 
Secretary  that  cheap  feed  means  cheap 
livestock.  The  result  of  that  is  that  the 
peculation  of  Uvestock  on  the  farm  has 
increased  materially  and  the  price  of 
livestock  has  been  depressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  bill  that  we 
are  corwldering  today  the  thing  of  which 
I  am  afraid  is  this:  That  the  supports 
are  set  in  a  flexible  manner,  which  used 
to  be  a  dirty  word,  at  from  65  percent 
to  90  i>ercent  of  parity.  The  compensa- 
tory payments  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  used  at 
his  discretion.  The  support  levels  are 
subject  to  his  discretion.  He  has  the 
power  to  break  the  feed  grain  market, 
which  might  be  all  right  for  a  cash 
crop  operator  but  the  family  operated 
livestock  farmer  who  raises  his  own  feed 
for  production  of  livestock  products  will 
find  himself  confronted  with  cheap  feed 
in  the  marketplace  and  at  a  price  cheap- 
er than  a  small  farmer  can  raise  it. 
Therefore,  the  commercial  producer  is 
going  to  lie  in  that  market  producing  in 
competition  with  the  UtUe  farmer  who 
has  fixed  costs  and  run  him  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Secretary  should  have  the  authority  to 
set  the  compensatory  payments.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  Congress  should  do  it 
if  done  at  aU.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sec- 
retary should  have  the  authority  to  ad- 
Just  the  prices  to  the  extent  which  he 
is  given  that  authority  in  this  bill.  The 
Secretary  has  altogether  too  much 
power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  meets 
every  year.  We  can  set  the  payment  if 
it  must  be  that  way.  We  should  also 
be  in  control  of  some  of  these  things 
which  we  now  so  willingly  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  who  in  my  Judg- 
ment has  abused  the  authority  that  he 
already  has. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  KtlI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  balance  of 
tbe  bin  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 


Mr.  NEL8EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  t>y  Mr.  HAasnro:  On 
page  1,  strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  subetltute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "That  aectlon  106  of  the  Agricul- 
twral  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  BtrllOng  out  subeectlons  (a)  and  (b).  and 
substituting  tbe  foUowlng: 

"'(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning  with  the 
1963  crop,  no  price  support  shaU  be  made 
avaUable  for  any  crop  of  com,  grain  sor- 
ghums, barley,  oats,  or  rye.' 

"Skc.  2.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  'Beginning  January  1.  1988.  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shaU  dispose  of 
its  stocks  of  eom.  grain  sor^ums,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  at  market  prices  at  an  annual 
rate  equal  to  one-flXtaentta  of  such  stocks  on 
hand  on  January  1,  1908.  Provided,  That  In 
disposing  of  such  stocks  of  com,  grain  sor- 
gbiuns.  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  the  ootporatlon 
shall  to  the  maximxim  extant  practicable 
pursue  a  domestic  sales  policy  which  will: 
(1)  Insure  the  retention  of  only  the  highest 
quality  stocks  of  such  feed  grains  In  Ite 
Inventory,  and  (2)  have  a  mtmnniwi  Miverse 
effect  on  market  prlcea  of  such  feed  gralna.'  " 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  identical  to  the  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered last  year.  This  is  an  amendment 
that  everyone  can  understand.  We 
presently  have  no  controls  on  feed  grains. 
All  this  amendment  does  is  abolish  all  of 
the  price  supports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  talk 
earlier  today  alx>ut  the  1961  program 
costing  $800  million,  the  1962  program 
costing  $900  million,  and  that  the  1963 
program  Is  probably  going  to  cost  $1  bil- 
lion for  payments  to  growers  and  admin- 
istration. Willie  abolishing  the  price 
supports,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
my  amendment  provides  for  tbe  orderly 
disposal  of  the  surpluses  over  the  next 
15  years.  Now,  Just  what  is  this  going 
to  do  ?  Right  now  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  mar- 
keting year  in  1962,  we  have  a  surplus  of 
61  million  tons  of  feed  grains.  If  we 
disposed  of  It  over  the  next  15  years,  that 
would  mean  the  disposition  of  4  million 
tons  per  year. 

In  1962  we  produced  143  million  tons 
of  feed  grains  and  we  utilised  154  mil- 
lion tons  of  feed  grains.  If  we  added 
the  4  million  tons  from  Commodity 
Credit  stocks  in  1962  we  would  still  have 
had  a  market  for  7  million  tons  more 
than  the  total  produced  and  the  total 
sold  from  CCC  stocks.  Obviously,  if  you 
are  going  to  allow  for  supply  and  demand 
and  you  have  a  demand  for  7  million 
tons  more  than  there  is  available,  you 
are  going  to  have  a  good  price  and  you 
are  not  going  to  break  any  mai^et. 

Last  year  several  people  said.  "Well. 
Mr.  Harddto,  I  agree  with  your  amend- 
ment, but  It  will  kill  the  bill  and  we  have 
got  to  pass  this  imi  this  year."  I  can 
tell  you  right  now  that  if  my  amendment 
is  not  adopted  today  and  this  act  is  ex- 
tended for  2  years,  2  years  from  now 
this  same  feed  grains  giveaway  will  l>e 
back  btfore  us.  I  hope  I  will  be  here 
again  to  c^er  my  amendment  and  I  will 
probably  be  told  again  that  it  win  kill 
the  bill.    I  think  it  is  time  that  we  vote 
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for  frsedom  «nd.  ••  I  aald  a  liitle  earlier. 
not  only  freedom  for  the  farmer  but  f ree- 
dem  alao  lor  the  taxpayer.  I  tbink  the 
eUminatkm  of  this  $1  WUiiui  program 
would  be  a  good  thins.  I  think  It  is 
workable.  I  think  it  la  in  the  interest 
of  American  agriculture  because,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Tbomp- 
■oh]  pointed  out,  the  eity  boys  are  not 
■oing  to  Tote  foiwrer  for  trnworicable 
farat  prograoaa  that  allow  price  supports 
and  at  Mat  same  time  allow  farmers  all 
over  America  to  produce  as  much  as  they 
want  to  produce  If  they  do  not  sign  iip 
for  the  program.  And  ttiat  is  what  we 
are  going  to  have  under  this  program. 

Mr.  FINDLET.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  rise 
to  oppoattlon  to  the  amendment.  I  sym- 
pathise fully  with  the  objectives  toward 
which  the  gentianan  would  move.  I 
think  the  Monbers  will  recall  many  oc- 
casions when  I  have  spoken  out  strongly 
In  behalf  of  getting  the  Oovemment  out 
of  the  grain  businesa.  There  are  aome 
weaknesses  in  this  proposal,  and  I  think 
the  fact  that  he  hia  presented  this 
amendment  is  a  good  reason  for  recom- 
mitting the  bill  so  that  the  full  commit- 
tee may  hear  testimony  and  close  the 
loopholes  and  improve  the  proposal  the 
gentleman  has  made.  Tliis  Is  one  of 
many  alternatives  which  could  and 
shovild  be  considered  for  feed  grains. 

One  other  alternative  would  be  to  re- 
vise the  1958  program.  This  was  basi- 
cally a  sound  program.  The  reason  we 
had  a  buildup  oX  stocks  under  the  1958 
program  was  that  the  floor  on  price  sup- 
ports was  at  an  imreallstlc  levd.  Had 
it  been  lower  we  would  not  have  had  the 
buildup  in  stocks. 

Another  alternative  would  be  the  plan 

1  have  advocated  for  several  years,  that 
of  selling  surplus  stocks  back  to  the 
farmers  at  an  attractive  price  in  ex- 
change for  a  short-term  land-retirement 
agreemenL 

Mr.  POAO£.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  one  amendment 
here  that  would  have  taken  out  all  in- 
ducements for  limitation  on  production. 
Kow  we  have  an  amendment  which 
would  take  out  all  supports.  Of  course. 
If  you  take  out  either  you  make  this  a 
completely  unworkable  bllL 

I  think  the  proponent  of  this  amend- 
ment recognizes  and  admits  that  he  is 
simply  flailing  around  rather  blindly, 
trying  to  destroy  almost  anything  that 
comes  In  his  reach  at  the  present  time. 
So  he  suggests  that  instead  of  holding 
this  grain  for  2  years  as  this  bill  would 
provide  he  would  bold  it  for  15  years 
and  i>ay  storage  on  it  diu±ag  that  time. 

I  recogniae,  of  course,  that  If  you  sell 
it  o\it  in  15  years,  that  means  you  move 
it  In  an  average  of  7V^  years  and  at  the 
rate  of  storage  that  we  paid  last  year  on 
com  that  means  that  we  would  have  to 
pay  >2.Q2  a  bushel  on  each  bushel  we 
have  In  storage  today. 

On  every  bushel  that  we  have  in  stor- 
age today,  and  there  are  something  over 

2  billion  bushels,  you  are  ooing  to  pay 
%2Si2  on  every  bushel,  and  that  is  nearly 
$5  billion  that  you  are  going  to  pay  ovt 
in  stocase  before  you  get  rid  of  it  awe 
this  15-year  period. 

Mr.  HARDINa  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenuui  yield? 


I  yield  toihe  cvitlaman    worthwhlte  amewlBsent  and  a  desirable 
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Mr.  POAQK. 

from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HABDINQ.  I  wouU  like  to  point 
out  to  the  genUeoaaa  the  reaiBB  I 
iMod  for  the  disposal  of  it  over  IS 
is  became  the  storage  life  of  feed  gxains 
Is  15  years.  I  wanted  it  to  have  the  min- 
imum effect  on  the  market  price.  I 
think  that  $5  billion  for  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  the  next  15  years  is  pretty 
cheap,  when  we  consider  it  is  going  to 
cost  us  $1  billion  this  year  azui  If  we  ex- 
tend it  over  15  years  it  would  cost  us 
$15  billion. 

Mr.  POAOEL  It  is  merely  the  storage 
I  am  talking  atxmt,  it  is  UMrdy  the  stor- 
age of  what  we  now  have  m  the  ware- 
houses. 

How  much  we  will  grow  with  no  re- 
strictions we  do  not  know.  Of  course 
we  want  to  protect  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. We  would  all  like  to  see  that  done. 
But  when  you  turn  production  loose  and 
grow  unlimited  amounts,  then  your 
losses  on  livestock  akme  may  well  be 
$5  billion  per  year.  But  we  know  we 
have  a  $5  billion  loss  in  storage  under 
this  method.  All  of  you  who  want  the 
$5  billion  loss,  vote  for  the  amendm^oat. 
but  as  for  me.  I  am  against  it. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suiH^ort  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  C^iairman,  thoee  of  you  who  were 
on  the  floor  last  year  when  a  similar 
ammdment  was  offered  will  remember 
that  on  the  first  vote  it  was  carried  and 
it  was  only  reversed  by  a  narrow  margin 
on  a  teller  vote  later  on. 

It  happens  that  in  my  own  district,  al- 
though it  is  quite  a  diversified  district, 
we  do  have  some  growers  who  grow  bar- 
ley, some  who  grow  com.  some  who 
grow  oats.  They  are  taking  advantage 
of  this  bill,  but  every  time  I  have  talked 
to  them  they  themselves  haiw  expressed 
a  feeling  that  we  would  do  better  to 
eliminate  this  whole  program. 

I  iamed  a  questiom»ire  this  year  to 
every  family  of  registered  voters  in  my 
district  as  to  whether  they  were  in  favor 
of  eliminating  price  supports,  and  the 
vote  was  overwhelming  for  eliminating 
them. 

This  amendment  would  end  the  prob- 
lem of  Incoming  surplus  commodities  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Oorporatton.  The 
incoming  flow  of  commodities  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpcnration  over  the 
years  has  been  greater  and  greater.  This 
would  bar  the  incoming  flow,  so  we 
could  see  an  end  to  the  program,  and 
that  is  one  thing  we  have  not  been  able 
to  see  in  any  program  before  the  House 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  flNDL£Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  One  defeeC  I  did  not 
menttan  earlier  that  I  see  In  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  still  leaves  the  going -oot- 
of-condltloa  loophole  m  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  dump  stocks  on  an  anpro- 
tected  market  I  think  thte  Is  an  addi- 
tional reason  to  reeommit  the  bill,  so 
that  the  loophole  can  be  closed. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  If  the  pendliv  amend- 
ment la  defeated.  I  will  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  reeommit.     I  think  this  is  a 


it. 

Mr.  BEBRMANlf.  Itr.  Chainnan,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  f 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMAKN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
that  the  House  turn  down  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  Just  as  mnch  for  free  ea- 
terpiiae  and  the  aaarlDet  system  as  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  says  he  Is.  Bnt 
the  fallacy  of  Hils  amendment  is  that 
we  are  «itMni«ying  and  legislating  on  only 
one  segment  of  the  price  sivported 
commodities.  It  is  very  ooBomendable  to 
reduce  the  support  rate.  Price  sup- 
ports should  be  changed  on  a  gradual 
basis.  We  have  had  controls  for  30,  40. 
or  50  3rear8.  We  cannot  permit  such 
drastic  action  in  1  year. 

This  agrees  with  my  philosophy.  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho.  I  would  like  to  sapport  it  100 
percent,  but  let  us  do  It  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  eff  1938  and 
work  gradually  toward  ktan  rates  al- 
lowing supply  and  demand  to  operate. 
We  can  do  it  on  a  sensible  basis.  This 
bill  should  be  returned  to  the  committee 
for  further  study  and  come  back  with 
the  right  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  HABDINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARDING.  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  first  to  the  gentJeman  from  UUnols 
that  there  is  not  a  loophole  left.  The 
most  the  Secretary  can  dispose  of  Is  aoit- 
flfteenth  per  year.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
that  all  we  have  before  \u  is  a  feed  grain 
bill.  I  will  gladly  offer  the  same  amend- 
ment for  any  other  commodity  that  en- 
joys price  support  without  production 
controls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  wnnTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have  taken  this  time 
because  of  the  attacks  that  have  been 
made  here  on  price  supports  generally. 
May  I  lay  to  our  colleagues  that  there 
are  many  dislocations  m  the  overall 
agrlcultiiral  picture.  Some  of  this  dis- 
location comes  from  the  fact  that 
through  the  years  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  hold  controls  in  line  bj  acreage 
control,  a  practice  whl^.  in  turn,  is  an 
incentive  to  get  as  much  production  per 
acre  as  possible.  Hiat  resulted  in  some 
of  this  disk)catlon.  Let  us  talk  about 
free  enterprise  and  free  economy.  Some- 
thing we  all  believe  in.  However,  when 
you  have  a  stack  of  laws  2  feet  high,  laws 
that  give  the  right  to  organised  labor  to 
organize  and  to  strike  and  to  bargain; 
when  Industry  has  to  add  its  markup  or 
profits  on  top  of  the  cost  of  production — 
and  I  am  not  attacking  any  of  that — 
but  when  you  are  dealing  with  an  econ- 
omy in  which  all  of  this  Is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  then  I  say  to  you.  if  you  do 
not  give  some  protection  to  the  price 
of  raw  materials,  and  some  protection 
to  the  rights  under  law  of  the  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy,  agrleultare,  it  wfll 
run  prlees  of  raw  materia]  rti^t  down 
Into  the  groimd  and  our  food  and  fiber 
will  then  oocae  at  the  eapenee  of  the 


land  in  this  country,  remember  we  wore 
out  about  half  our  resources  that  way. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing. 
Through  the  years  I  have  worked  in 
the  Committee  on  ApproprlatloiiB  for  ag- 
ricultiire.  I  have  come  to  know  that  agrl- 
culinre  is  by  far  the  greatest  madcet 
for  the  industrial  output  of  this  eountry. 
I  say  to  you.  if  yon  get  rid  of  priee  sup- 
ports you  will  destroy  that  market.  If 
price  supports  are  gone,  the  take  by  the 
other  two  major  segments  will  take  more 
and  more  of  the  eon  sum  er  dollar.  You 
will  have  obeap  feeds  and  yon  will  have 
cheap  meat  but  you  are  going  to  have 
such  low  purchasing  power  by  agricul- 
ture that  you  will  have  another  d^rees- 
sion  Just  as  the  other  depression  that  we 
had  which  started  with  low  farm  in- 
come. Not  only  do  I  point  that  out  to 
you.  to  my  friends  in  ttie  towns  and 
cities,  and  I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  the 
worst  thing  you  can  do  to  the  American 
people  would  be  to  try  to  dry  up  the 
supplies  and  production  so  that  scarcity 
win  give  the  farm  good  prices  In  the 
marketplaee.  Just  imagine  what  the 
situation  would  be  m  places  like  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Washington. 
D.C.,  If  we  tasd  Just  barely  enough  of 
a  supply  in  this  country  to  the  point 
where  the  shortage  would  support  the 
price.  Then  suppose  there  was  a  little 
drought  one  year  or  a  flood  or  the 
plague  of  k>custs  and  so  forth.    Jtist 

think  what  would  hapi>en.  My  friends, 
if  you  could  tum  all  of  it  loose,  industry, 
labor,  and  agrlcultiur.  It  might  woik. 
But.  with  the  right  of  labor  to  organize, 
with  minimum  wages,  with  the  right  to 
contract  and  to  bargain,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  and  the 
necessity  of  industry  to  have  Its  profit  on 
top  of  cost.  I  say  to  you  there  is  no  way 
to  keep  a  proper  balance  between  indus- 
try and  agrlcultiu«  and  labor  which  is 
essential  to  prosperity  without  giving 
each  its  fair  share  of  the  law. 

I  agree  that  there  are  many  disloca- 
tions in  the  present  farm  programs,  but 
my  friends  when  the  total  cost  of  aU 
American  agriculture,  which  is  the 
greatest  purchasing  power  that  industiy 
has,  is  about  the  same  as  the  oast  of 
what  we  are  going  to  spead  each  year 
to  try  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon,  then 
I  say  the  cost  is  not  out  of  prc^Mrtion. 
though  we  should  hold  costs  in  line  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmoit  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Habdinc], 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bjatomq)  there 
were — ayes  83.  noes  122. 

So  the~amendi9ent  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LANQEN.  '  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  consent  request 
to  limit  debate? 

Mr.  LANQEN.    Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  could  Indeed  be 
a  very  dartt  day  for  American  agrlciil- 
ture,  and  I  say  that  with  a  great  deal 
of  Btneerlty.  TTiat  result  eould  come 
about  not  because  of  the  content  of  the 
legislation  before  us.  After  having  very 
diligently  fdUowed  the  discussions  here 
cm  the  floor  ttiis  afternoon,  and  I  h<H>e 
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I  may  have  fallowed  ttaam  with  aome 
degree  of  mderatandlng — heeauae  this 
may  be  tlw  ooeaakm  on  wMeh  tills  Ckxv- 
gress  has  beeome  Instruaaelrtal  In  IsOu- 
enclng  the  ooteome  of  a  vole  and  a 
referendum  by  the  American  fanners. 

After  having  listened  to  the  discussion 
here  this  afternoon  one  cannot  very  wdl 
dispel  the  thotight  that  is  bound  to  oeour 
about  the  xxlndple  Involved,  whether  it 
is  m  the  Oongreas  or  in  a  department, 
of  Oovonment  attempting  to  Inflnenee  a 
vote  and  a  decision  by  the  people. 

And  I  should  say  to  you  this:  One  Is 
bound  to  recollect  countries  throughout 
the  world  in  which  that  kind  of  oppres- 
sion is  carried  out  I  say  that  as  if  the 
Congress  had  not  already  carried  out 
the  influence. 

Yes,  by  threats,  if  you  win.  that  unless 
you  vote  as  we  have  directed,  do  not 
look  for  any  kind  of  sympathy  here.  If 
that  is  not  a  threat,  I  do  not  luiow  what 
one  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  aside  from  that, 
I  think  there  Is  further  evidence  of  how 
come  this  bill  Is  premature  and  is  before 
us  at  a  time  when  sufficient  considera- 
tion has  not  been  given  to  the  matter. 

I  have  listened  this  afternoon  to  all  the 
money  that  has  been  saved;  and  to  all 
the  money  that  has  been  spent,  I  ha«<e 
also  beard  that  farm  prices  are  now  T7 
percent  of  parity,  the  lowest  staiee  1989. 
What  a  sad  and  pathetic  thing  that 
after  24  years  we  are  going  to  be  ba(^ 
wiiere  we  started,  in  spite  of  all  the 
money  that  we  have  spent  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  m<»iey  we  have  saved. 

There  must  be  some  reason  for  this. 
The  bin  before  us  should  attempt  to 
solve  the  proMems  that  confront  the  feed 
grain  farmer.  I  am  wondering  If  It 
does.  I  am  wondering  too  if  the  haste 
to  get  this  before  us  tn  order  to  Influence 
a  referendum  a  nimiber  of  Items  have 
been  neglected.  Has  anyone  during  the 
course  of  debate  here  today  made  any 
reference  to  what  has  happened  to  the 
export  of  feed  grains  within  this  year? 
It  might  be  worthwhile  to  say  to  those 
who  argue  how  they  are  going  to  reduce 
the  supply  that  the  exports  of  teed 
grains  went  down  by  1  million  tons 
since  Jammry  of  this  year.  Con- 
sequently, if  you  are  going  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose,  the  first  thing  you 
have  got  to  do  is  to  say  to  American  agil- 
culture.  "You  are  going  to  have  to  raise 
1  milUon  tons  less  in  order  to  get  baek 
to  where  you  were." 

In  addition  there  has  been  called  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  Imports  of 
cream  have  oome  into  being  to  the  ex- 
tent of  almost  2  million  pounds.  This 
again  must  indicate  that  there  will  be  a 
reduced  market  for  feed  grains  and  com- 
pletely upset  the  cost  and  accomplisb- 
menti  figures  that  have  been  discussed 
here  today. 

Without  consideration  of  these  facts 
we  can  wen  legislate  the  feed  grain  pro- 
ducer less  income,  less  martcets,  and  even 
more  dlffleolt  operating  oondlttons. 

This  House  can  today,  by  sending  Qiii 
bfU  bade  to  the  committee  for  a  limited 
time  at  least  proteet  the  farmers  right 
to  make  a  decision  on  a  referendmn 
without  being  dtreeted  by  Congress,  even 
though  we  continue  to  redooe  his  Income 
as  we  have  done  for  34  years. 


"Rie  Cleric  read  as  foUows: 


Allaeneat  Aet.  m 
by  a«linng  Xka  toOawlag 


"<h)  IfoewKlutMitfliig  aay  othsr  provMon 
of  law — 

"(1)  Tot  the  !••«  «rop  sag  Itoe  IMi  erop 
or  tMd  graliM,  If  Che  Bsontsry  getermlass 
tbat  tbe  total  anqiply  «r  f««d  gnilm  wtU,  In 
tlM  absence  ot  ea  •oraage  <l¥flop  |mi^i»^i««_ 
Uknly  be  tmamikm.  tiOteg  iato  aeeoimt  tke 
need  for  an  adequate  oanyow  to  —mi'laln 
reasonable  and  stalale  auf^UM  and  fttutt  ef 
feed  grains  and  to  aieet  any  aattoml  «aMr- 
gency,  be  may  foranaiaAe  and  cacry  wt  an 
•creage  dlveralca  pro^-an  for  teed  gratoe, 
wlttMut  regard  to  provMoos  Wlbch  wovld 
be  applicable  to  the  regular  agrleeatana  oob- 
■enratton  program,  under  wbleb.  eiibjeot  to 
■neb  terma  and  coadraocu  as  tbe  8eoi«tary 
detarmtnea,  oouaer^atton  payaenta  In. 
amounts  determined  by  the  geeretory  to  be 
fair  and  raaao&able  ahan  be  made  «o  pro- 
ducers wbo  divert  Tisags  firotn  ttee  produe- 
Uon  of  feed  gratau  to  an  approved  eonaerva- 
Uon  uae  and  InorB—a  their  average  acreage 
of  cropland  devoted  In  1MB  atMl  1060  to  des- 
ignated soU-aoneerrtag  orope  or  practices  la- 
eluding  summer  fallow  and  Idle  land  by  an 
equal  amotmt.  PasrmeBte  sbaU  not  be  made 
In  amoamts  tn  cvsees  of  S*  per  eentnm  of 
the  eeUmatod  basic  oooaty  support  rate,  In- 
cluding that  part  of  the  sapport  prloe  made 
avallabto  through  payments  la  kind,  on  tbe 
normal  production  or  tbe  aereage  diverted 
from  tbe  commodity  on  the  farm  based  on  Its 
adjusted  average  yield  per  aere.  Notwith- 
standing tbe  foregoing  provisions,  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit  sueti  diverted  acreage  to 
be  devoted  to  ttie  predxKtaan  of  guar,  sesame, 
saaower,  s\mflower,  castor  beans,  mustard 
■ead,  and  flax,  tf  he  Aetermtnes  that  such 
crops  are  not  in  surplus  siq>ply  and  will  not 
be  In  surplus  si^iply  If  permitted  to  be 
grown  on  tbe  diverted  auaags,  subject  to 
tbe  condition  ttiat  payment  with  reject  to 
diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crop 
shall  be  at  a  rate  detem^ned  by  tbe  6eere- 
tary  to  be  fair  and  inasonnlrtii.  »-»^ic  into 
consideration  tbe  nae  of  such  acreage  for  tbe 
producUon  of  such  crops,  but  tn  no  event 
shall  tbe  payment  sieeed  one-half  the  rate 
which  would  otherwise  be  appUoable  If  soeh 
acreage  were  devoted  to  eoBserrattoa  ueea. 
and  no  price  support  Shan  be  owde  avaOabla 
for  the  produeCloa  of  any  aoch  crop  on  soeh 
dlvertsd  acreage.  Tbe  base  period  for 
pinpoae  of  detsrmlnlag  ttie  adjusted  ■■ 
ytold  In  ths  case  of  paymsats  wtth  veqieot 
to  the  1064  onp  shaU  be  tbe  four  pear  period 
leea-ioaa.  and  in  tbe  CMC  of  iisjiaiiili  with 
respect  to  tbe  IOCS  crop  SbaU  t>e  the  ftve- 
year  period  M6»-iesS.  Tbe  term  feed  grains' 
means  oom.  grata  sarghuins.  barley,  and,  tf 
for  any  crop  ttie  producer  so  requeete  for 
pnrpoeee  of  bavlng  acreage  devoted  to  the 
production  of  vrheat  considered  as  devoted 
to  the  production  of  feed  grains,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agrlcultiire  Act  of  1062.  the  term  'feed 
grains'  shall  Include  oats  and  rye:  Provided, 
That  acreages  of  com,  grain  sorghums,  and 
barley  shall  not  be  plsnted  la  Ueu  of  acreages 
of  oats  and  rye:  Frcffhded  furthsr.  That  ths 
acreage  devoted  to  tbe  produetloa  at  wheat 
abaU  not  be  umstrtiBil  aaaa  •aaagaoC 
grains  for  jiaipi— u  of  eat^iilshlng  tbe 
grain  baas  aereage  for  the  farm  tor 
'qoent  crops.  Sxieh  Ceag  grata  gtestigMu  pra- 
gram  shan  require  tbe  prodaeer  to  tahe  eueh 
measures  aa  tbe  fleeretary  aiay  deem  appro- 
priate to  keep  eucb  diverted  acreage  free 
from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 
Tbe  acreage  eUglbto  for  partldpaWon  tn  the 
program  aitall  be  euch  atseage  (sot  to  ea- 
ceed  60  per  csntum  of  ttie  sewage  acreage 
^D  the  nnn  devoted  to  feed  gndns  la  the 
crop  years  1960  and  ledS  or  twenty -4 w  i 
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whlefaerer  is  greater)  m  tta«  Sacrstary  deter- 
mlnas  ameimmrf  to  •ehtor*  kh*  acTMic*  r«- 
(tuetloa  coal  for  tha  erop.  Ifmytamatm  wbmll 
b*  mad*  In  kind.  Ibm  awni^  aerwisa  of 
wbMt  produced  on  the  f«rxn  during  tiM  erop 
jmn  1980.  1960.  and  19«1.  porraaat  to  th« 
osMnptlon  proTldad  in  McUon  886(f)  of  the 
Acrleultoral  Adjuatment  Act  of  1038.  prior 
to  its  repeal  by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  at  19«a.  In  ezoeae  of  the  imaU  farm  base 
aoreags  for  wheat  established  under  section 
886  c€  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1988.  ae  amended,  shall  be  considered  as  an 
■  rrsags  of  feed  grains  produced  in  the  erop 
fsan  of  1960  and  1900  for  purpoeee  of  ee- 
tahltehing  the  feed  grain  base  acreage  for 
the  farm,  and  the  rate  of  payment  for  dl- 
Tsrtlng  such  wheat  shall  be  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
ennaWe  In  relation  to  the  rates  of  payment 
for  diverting  feed  grains.  The  Secretary  may 
make  sueh  adjustments  in  acreage  and  yields 
as  he  detecminee  neoeesary  to  correct  for 
abnormal  factor  affecting  production,  and 
to  give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage, 
erop-rotatlon  practlcee.  typee  of  soU.  aoll  and 
water  conservation  measuree,  and  topog- 
raphy. To  the  extent  that  a  producer  proves 
the  actual  acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm, 
such  acreagee  and  yields  shall  be  used  in 
making  determinations.  The  Secretary  may 
nuke  not  to  exceed  60  per  centtnn  of  any 
payments  to  producers  in  advance  of  deter- 
mination of  p^formance.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection 
(h)(1).  barley  shaU  not  be  included  in  the 
program  for  a  producer  of  malting  barley  ex- 
empted pursiiant  to  section  106(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1940  who  participates  only 
with  respect  to  com  and  ^^tiin  sorghums  and 
does  not  knowingly  devote  an  acreage  on  the 
farm  to  barley  in  excess  of  110  per  centum 
of  the  average  acreage  devoted  on  the  farm 
to  barley  in  1960  and  1060. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain 
baees  for  all  farms  in  a  State  for  any  year 
may  be  reeerved  from  the  feed  grain  bases 
eetablished  for  farms  in  the  State  for  ap- 
portionment to  farms  on  which  there  were 
no  acreagee  devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the 
crop  years  1060  and  1000  on  the  basla  of  the 
foUowlnff  factors:  Sultebillty  of  the  land  for 
the  production  of  feed  grains,  the  past  ex- 
perience of  the  farm  operator  in  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the 
farm  operator  is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of 
feed  grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated, 
or  oontroUed  by  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  ss  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases. 
An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain  baee  so 
eetahUshed  for  each  farm  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  in  each  of  the  erop  years  1060  and  1060 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection  except  that 
producers  on  such  farm  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  conservation  payments  for  the  first  year 
for  which  the  feed  grain  base  U  eetablished. 
"(8)  TlMre  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this 
eeetiOB  ie(h).  Obllgatlone  may  be  Incurred 
in  advance  of  a^iroiniatlons  therefor  and 
the  Oonunodlty  Credit  Corporation  is  auttior- 
lasd  to  advenes  from  its  capital  funds  such 
sums  as  may  be  neoeeeary  to  pay  administra- 
tive expeneee  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
gram during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1064.  and  to  pay  such  costs  as  may  bs  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subssettoo. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations fer  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  ■iihesctlop  among  producers  on  the 
farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  in 
kseping  with  ettlenng  contracts. 


"(5)  Payments  in  kind  shaU  be  made 
through  the  Iseusnee  of  negotlsbie  eertlfl- 
eates  which  the  Ooaunodlty  Credit  Oorpora- 
ttca  ShaU  miHwn  for  fSsd  pains  and.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provtsUm  of  law,  the 
Ooaunodlty  Credit  Corporation  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulatiooa  preecrlbed  by  the 
Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the  market- 
ing of  such  certiflcatee.  In  the  caae  of  any 
certiflcate  not  preeented  for  redemption 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  Its  Issuance, 
reasonable  coets  of  storage  and  other  carry- 
ing charges,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  period  beginning  thirty  days  after  Its 
issuance  and  ending  with  the  date  of  Its 
presentation  for  redemption  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  value  of  the  certificate. 
Peed  grains  with  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  redeems  certificates  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  l>e  valued  at  not  less 
than  the  current  support  price,  minus  that 
part  of  the  ciurent  support  price  made  avail- 
able through  payments  in  kind,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify 
any  agreement  previously  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  if  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  drought  or  other  disaster, 
or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  feed  grains." 

Mr.  POAOE  (Interrupting  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  section  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  section  and  aU  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  that  to  this  section 
or  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAOE.    To  this  section. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Are  there  other  sec- 
tions? 

Mr.  POAOE.    No. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  essence  of  the  gen- 
tleman's request  is  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  end  in  15  minutes? 

Mr.  POAOE.   That  Is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?     

Mr.  PATTEN  and  Mr.  FINDLEY  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  a  little  confused 
on  what  unanimous  consent  requests 
have  been  agreed  to.  Was  It  asked  and 
agreed  to  that  this  section  be  considered 
read  and  open  to  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  there  was  one  unanimous  consent 
request  made  which  embodied  two  differ- 
ent requests  that  was  objected  to. 
Therefore,  there  has  been  no  unanimous 
consent  request  granted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  POAOE  (interrupting  the  reading 
of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  MHisent  that  the  further  reading 
of  this  section  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Tbore  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  oommlttoe  amendment 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  7.  strike  out  "beginning  with 
the  1064  crop,". 

Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  more 

to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Bfir.  Chairman,  the  time  is  late,  and  I 
understand  there  is  an  affair  which  many 
of  the  Members  plan  to  attend.  C^uld 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texsts? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  alluded 
several  times  to  the  Emergency  Peed 
Orain  Act  passed  in  1961  and.  as  I  re- 
call, he  pronounced  it  a  success.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  voted  for  the  program  and 
I  voted  for  the  one  that  succeeded  it. 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  reasonaMy 
good  program  and  the  cost  was,  shall  we 
say.  modest.  Now,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why.  if  we  had  this  program  that 
seemed  to  be  splendid  at  a  modest  cost 
in  1961.  has  the  committee  insisted  on 
encumbering  and  dissipating  its  provi- 
sions? He  pronounced  it  a  good  pro- 
gram, one  the  fanners  liked  and  one  we 
could  like.  Now  we  add  these  encum- 
brances and  continue  to  delegate  more 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  has  made  it  more  objection- 
able to  the  farmers  of  America  and  to 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  It 
was  his  own  creature  initially,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
What  went  wrong  with  it,  and  why,  and 
when? 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  POAOE.  As  I  attempted  to  ex- 
plain to  the  committee  this  morning, 
savings  have  been  made  and  we  could 
make  still  further  savings.  There  was 
a  necessity  in  1961  and  1962  not  only 
to  balance  supply  and  demand  of  feed 
grain  but  to  materially  reduce  the  stocks 
that  were  then  on  hand,  the  surplus 
carryover.  That  necessity  will  prob- 
ably not  exist  after  this  fall.  No  man 
can  tell  just  how  low  the  stocks  will  be, 
but  we  know  from  the  experience  of  the 
past  2  years  that  the  stocks  are  going 
to  be  down  somewhere  rather  close  to 
the  desired  balance. 

That  being  true,  it  seemed  entirely  un- 
wise to  put  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  were  in  the  previous  bills  requiring 
the  payments  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
Consequently  we  give  the  Secretary  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  bill  the  authority 
to  lower  those  payments.  You  say, 
why  did  we  not  put  a  ceiling  on  there? 
There  is  a  ceiling  on  there.  He  cannot 
pay  more  than  is  found  necessary  to 
secure  the  needed  reduction  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between  supply  and 
demand. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  is  a  sufficient  re- 
sponse at  this  time. 

If  I  might  further  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  did  he  not 
hear  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  IfzcHXLl  said,  that  despite  all  of 
these  attempted  Improvements,  the  cost 
has  gone  up  every  year?  So.  why  do  we 
not  go  back  to  the  1961  program? 

Mr.  POAOE  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken.  The  cost  has  not  gone 
up  each  year.    He  did  not  show  us  that 
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IneosWaor 
Btetod  that  the  fidl 
of 
InvohrM  a  great 
not  involved  iHre 


The  Clerk  vaiA  as 


■*«• 


Mr.  AVERT.     I 

I  g«e«  yon  hear  what  you  waat  to  hear 
and  800  what  you  want  to  see.  But,  oer- 
tainlf .  I  nulentood  the  gentleaaan  from 
nilnote  [Mr.  FnmLrr]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  miwrtia  [lir.  Micirax]  both 
to  show  very  penuaslTely  that  the  cost 
of  this  program  has  gone  up  year  after 
year.  Tfaeref(»«,  I  would  only  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  ve  go  back  to  the 
1961  program  and  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  on  It  and  pass  it  Tery  quickly. 

Mr.  FUfflXiEY.  Mr.  CSbairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yiekir 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kanaoa  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Cbatxman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  section  cloee  in 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  aware  ttiat  the  Chair  is 
attempting  to  plaoe  before  the  Commit- 
tee other  oommtttee  amendments? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  ShaU  wlthhokl  my  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman. 

"me  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cletk  win  rend 
the  balance  of  the  eommiitee  amend- 
ments. 

The  derk  read  as  foDom: 

Page  6,  line  t,  strike  ttie  words  "any  sub- 
sequent" and  insert  la  lieu  thereof  "the 
lees". 

Page  0,  line  10,  strike  the  words  "most 
recent". 

Page  6,  lines  10.  11,  and  13,  strike  the 
words  "determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
representative  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able." and  Ineert  In  lieu  thereof  "lOSO-lOes." 

Pays  8,  line  0.  after  the  period  add:  *79ot- 
wtthstandiag  any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
sscttoa  (h)<l),  barley  ehaU  not  be  Included 
tn  the  program  for  a  produosr  of  malting 
barley  exempted  pursuant  to  section  106(d) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  10«e  who  partici- 
pates only  with  respect  to  ocm  and  gram  sor- 
ghums and  does  not  knowingly  devote  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  to  beorley  in  ezoees  of 
110  per  oentom  of  the  avacaga  acreage  de- 
n>ted  on  the  farm  to  bartey  tn  I960  and 
.OOO." 

The  committee  amendments  w«v 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pcur- 
llamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  H    

VLc.  MICHEL.  Are  we  to  have  all  of 
the  committee  amendments  adopted  be- 
fore any  amendments  are  to  be  accepted 
by  the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  that  is  the  tisual  procedure. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  does  not  foreclose 
our  going  ba<^  to  page  9,  now,  if  we  move 
on  to  pages  10  and  IIT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  are  now  on 
page  9.     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  *  ***^r^nMtnt  to  page  9. 

The  CBAIBilAM.  The  Cteik  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 


"Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall  the 
retary  in  the  crop  years  1064  or  1006  make 
payments  to  any  producers  uudei  this  sec- 
tion 1(H%)  and  under  aeotlea  10»(d)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1948  as  amended  In  ea- 
cees  of  88  per  centum  of  tbm  fair  market 
value  of  any  acre  involved." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son I  offer  this  amendment  is  first  and 
foremost  because  I  am  concerned  over 
any  kind  of  jirogram  whlt^  pays  anyone 
for  doing  nothing  or  pays  a  farmer  for 
keeping  idle  his  acres.  This  Is  repugnant 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aloe  o<moemed 
with  the  broad  discretionary  power  that 
is  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tn 
this  bill  to  raise  and  lower  these  pay- 
ments. We  know  that  there  have  been 
instances  In  the  past  where  land  has 
been  purchased  Just  a  few  years  ago  for 
less  than  $5  an  acre  for  which  we  are 
now  paying  three  times  that  amount  in 
pasrments  for  diverted  acres. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  area  we  pay 
farmers  $50  and  $60  an  acre  to  keep  their 
land  Idle.  I  say  that  with  this  broad 
discretionary  power  that  Uie  Secretary 
has  it  is  conceivable  that  some  of  these 
payments  oould  get  completely  out  of 
hand.  Tha«f ore  I  say  let  us  not  provide 
for  a  payment  in  excess  of  20  percent  in 
1  year  of  the  market  value  of  those 
diverted  acres,  for  If  it  is  in  excess  of 
that,  shucks,  over  a  period  of  &  years  we 
might  as  well  take  title  to  the  land  in 
the  name  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  It  is  a  good 
limitation  which  I  am  proposing  here 
In  good  faith. 

May  I  say  for  the  purpose  of  legislative 
history  that  this  should  in  no  way  be 
considered  to  be  an  acceptable  standard 
for  payments  by  the  Secretary.    It  would 

in  my  opinion  be  unconadonahle  to  sanc- 
tion a  payment  that  even  came  dose  to 
this  but  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  Secretary  with  his  broadened  powers 
does  not  raise  these  payments  to  unrea- 
sonable levels  as  he  can  do. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understandtaw  that  the  broad  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  to  limit  the  diversion 
payments  In  either  year  to  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  diverted  acres.  If  this  Is  the  mean- 
htg  of  the  proposed  amendment,  why. 
we  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
and  would  be  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  is  the  intended  purpose  oi 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  POAOE.  We  wfll  be  sOad  to  ac- 
cept Che  amendment. 

Mr.  JGHFB  of  Mtesoori.  Is  not  ttie 
ffentleman  fearful  VhaX  some  ooimty 
oommittee  might  get  ttie  Idea  that  they 
are  suppoeed  to  pay  SO  percent  of  that 
$800  or  $900  an  acre  land  which  the 
gentleman  has  tn  his  district,  and  they 
will  be  making  payments  thaft  high? 

Mr.  mCREL.  No,  I  do  not  take  that 
position  at  an.  But  I  reaOrm  my  eon- 
eem  that  sinee  we  are  ehangtaig  (his 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Secretary 
In  vhleh  he  has  broadened  powers  that 


iie  wlU  not  nae  this 
malrtng  outlandish 
program. 

Mr.  JONBB  otf 
tt  havpen  that  oMh  lime -we  try  to  vnt 
a  mnylmnm  aomaone  wUl  apply  It  as  n 
Mtolmum.  and  we  g»t  in  tranble  that 
way.  I  think  the  gwitleman  la  making 
a  mistake. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  happen  to  take  a 
view  at  varlaaee  with  my  friend  in  this 
instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  minolB. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  followv: 

AmendnMot  offered  by  Mr.  Bkitr  of  Iowa: 
Ob  pa«e  O,  line  1,  after  «Se  period  Insert 
tSw  foUowlBg: 

"Notwithstanding  aay  other  provtsien  of 
this  subsectkm  <c)(l),  the  flaeretary  may, 
upon  unanimous  request  ot  the  State  com- 
mittee established  puauant  to  eeotion  B(b) 
of  the  said  Conservation  and  1>omestic  Allot- 
ment Act  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grata 
bases  for  farms  within  any  State  or  oounty 
to  the  extant  he  detennlaas  stieb  adjustment 
to  be  nsr—isniji  tn  order  to  ffsMlnti  ftdr 
and  equitable  feed  grain  bases  for  farms 
within  such  State  or  coxmty." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chatrman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  and  an  amendments  there- 
to close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAM.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  iO.  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Texas? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  CSialrman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objeet,  I  have  one  amend- 
ment on  pace  16.  Will  ttie  gentleman 
assure  me  3  minutes  In  support  of  that 
amendment? 

1^.  POAOE.  My  request  was  fw  de- 
bate to  close  in  10  minutes  following  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SxjzhI  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  bH  debate 
on  this  section  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  at  6  pm. 

The  CHATRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  this  program  the  Secretary  cal- 
culates the  number  of  acres  that  he 
deems  wHl  be  necessary  to  provide  need- 
ed consumption  for  a  giv^i  year.  Then 
we  divide  that  total  production  among 
the  various  farmers.  The  determination 
of  the  acreage  allotment  or  the  base  for 
each  individual  farm  is  determined  ac- 
cording to  what  he  raised  In  1959  and 
1960.  I  submit  to  you  that  on  many 
larms  in  this  Nation  this  is  not  a  fair 
basis  for  determining  his  base  acreage. 
The  reason  is  that  perhaps,  even  by  ac- 
cident, he  put  all  his  tarm  into  soybeans 
one  year  and  none  cH  it  into  com,  so  he 
ends  up  with  an  unfair  base.  Some  pro- 
ducers under  these  circumstances  con- 
tribute more  for  the  payments  they 
receive  than  others  beoanse  before  they 
can  comply  with  the  law  they  have  to 
give  wtiat  they  shookL  have  had  above 
their  base  acreage  as  a  base.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  hnve  antih  Itigh.  aaot- 
ments   that    they    are   actnally   giving 
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UtOe  for  the  money  that  they  get  f or 
redueioc  Mreage. 

In  1957  under  the  Acreage  Resenre 
Act  adjaatments  were  made.  In  thoae 
Statw  only  where  the  State  eommlttee 
is  In  unanimous  agreement  that  adjust- 
ments need  to  be  made,  this  amendment 
would  permit  adjustments  to  be  made 
between  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  talked  to  the 
farm  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  too  much  op- 
po8iti(»i  to  this  amendment.  I  hope  It 
will  be  accepted. 

Bdr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  talked 
to  the  gentleman  about  this  amendment 
before  he  offered  it.  I  told  him  that 
while  I  was  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
It  we  would  interpose  no  objection  to  It. 
The  committee  does  not  object  to  It. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  irleld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemsm  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  feel  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendm^it  is  well  taken.  It  will 
serve  as  a  good  change  in  the  present 
program.  I  certainly  hope  his  amend- 
ment will  prevail. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Of  course  we  know  that 
Iowa  producers  have  been  particularly 
in  need  of  adjustments. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lOwa.  I  srieM  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr..  FINDLEY.  For  clarification,  do 
I  understand  correctly  that  this  could 
not  possibly  have  the  result  of  Increas- 
ing the  base  acreages  either  of  the 
States  or  the  Nation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  not 
increase  the  total  base  acreage.  It 
would  not  Include  any  authority  to 
change  the  acreages  allotted  to  any 
State  but  would  provide  authority  to  ad- 
Just  acreages  between  farmers  within  a 
county. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, this  would  make  possible  the  ad- 
justment of  inequities  on  the  basis  of 
the     1959-60     acreage     allotments.    It 
would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittees to  adjust  them. 
Iff.  SMITH  of  Iowa.    That  la  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

MXCHBLl. 

M^.  M3CBWL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ansadmant  affvwl  by  Mr.  Mumm.:   On 
10.  Una  IS.  aftar  the  p«tod.  strtka  the 
lea  of  Una  IS  and  au  at  Unaa  IS  Uuouab 
IS. 

.    (By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Battdi 
srielded  the  time  allotted  to  him  to  Mr. 

MiCHSL.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lines  that  I  propose  to  strike  out  read  as 
follows: 

Obligation*  may  b«  Incurred  In  advance 
of  appropriations  tlierefor  and  the  Cotnmod- 
Ity  Credit  Corporation  la  authorised  to  ad- 
vance from  Its  capital  funds  such  sum  as 
may  be  necesaary  to  pay  administrative  ex- 
penaea  In  connection  wltb  audi  program 
during  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1064. 
and  to  pay  auch  coata  aa  may  b«  incurred  in 
carrying  out  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  my  deleting  this  sub- 
section Is  to  require  the  Department  to 
come  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  Justification  of  th^  expendi- 
tures. This  is  just  another  instance  of 
opening  up  the  back  door  of  the  Treas- 
ury. If  this  program  is  to  be  effective 
in  the  year  1964,  there  is  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  people  downtown  to  come 
up  before  our  subcommittee  and  Justify 
these  expenditures,  particularly  in  this 
area  of  administrative  expenses.  It 
has  been  brought  out  heretofore  in  the 
debate  that  there  is  $101  million  over  a 
3-year  period  in  administrative  expenses 
alone  in  this  program.  If  you  want  a 
good  accounting,  you  will  get  it  from 
your  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WHrrTxir), 
and  the  rest  of  us  serving  on  that  sub- 
committee. I  say  the  folks  downtown 
ought  to  Justify  these  expenditures  not 
only  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
but  to  all  Members  of  this  House  and  we 
shall  give  a  good  accoimtlng  to  the 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   [Mr.  Michxl]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qtrzs]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want 
to  polntout,  in  closing,  the  dliOTerence  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  1963  program 
which  is  now  law.  I  supported,  in  the 
1963  program,  the  direct  payment  be- 
caiise  it  had  the  elfect  of  «>Hminat<ng 
the  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  buy 
high  and  sell  low  and  thereby  manip- 
ulate the  market  prices.  This  proposal. 
HJl.  4997.  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture unlimited  authority.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  coUoquy  here  between 
the  gentieman  from  ^rrnffss  [Mr.  Avut] 
and  the  gentieman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAoil  that  the  Secretary  would  not  pay 
an  unduly  high  direct  payment  because 
he  only  wanted  to  get  a  certain  amount 
of  grain  out  of  production.  The  Secre- 
tary also  has  authority.  I  might  pomt 
out,  that  no  longer  will  he  have  to  re- 
quire a  20-percent  reduction  in  acres  In 
order  for  a  farmer  to  comply.  He  can 
make  it  10  peromt  or  1  percent  or  no 
percent  at  all  aa  a  requirement  for  a 
fanner  to  oocni>ly  with  this  feed  grain 


program  and  get  a  direct  payment,  and 
that  could  be  at  a  tremendous  expense  to 
the  Federal  aoTemment 

I  proposed  the  direct  payment  last 
year  so  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  not  sell  low  after  he  bought  hi^ 
It  was  not  to  be  used  as  an  Incentive  to 
reduce  acres.  The  result  under  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  been  that  there 
is  an  incentive  to  reduce  acres  no  more 
than  the  required  20  percent  of  a  farm- 
er's acres.  This  should  be  changed. 
With  the  authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  the  direct  pajrment  at  any 
level  which  he  wishes  and  the  required 
diverslcm  in  order  to  comply  at  zero,  the 
Secretary  can  next  year  change  the  good 
voluntary  program  of  the  last  3  years 

into  a  mandatory  program.  If  this  Con- 
gress enacts  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PwDtrrJ. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  allotted  to  me  be  granted  to 
the     gentieman     from     Illinois      [Mr. 

FlNDLSYl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
figure  that  I  have  presented  here  today 
originated  from  the  statistical  warehouse 
down  on  Independence  Avenue,  and  did 
not  originate  in  my  own  mind.  If  there 
is  any  fiction  and  if  there  is  any  exagger- 
ation, it  originated  with  the  statisticians 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Every  one  of  the  figures  I  have  cited  orig- 
inates from  these  two  documents,  in- 
cluding the  figures  on  this  chart  which 
I  show  you  here. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
once  more  to  this  fact,  which  I  hope 
you  will  bear  in  mind  as  you  think  about 
the  next  campaign.  You  are  being  asked 
to  support  a  program  similar  to  the  one 
imder  which  in  this  year  the  taxpayers 
are  spending  over  $8  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  feed  grains  that  is  taken  out 
of  the  stockpiles. 

This  proposal  is  to  pay  farmers  for  not 
growing  feed  grains.  This  proposal  is 
to  provide  locms  on  crops  and  finally, 
believe  it  or  not,  this  proposal  contains 
a  provision  imder  which  some  farmers 
can  be  paid  for  growing  com  that  they 
have  never  grown  before.  The  next 
year  these  fanners  can  be  paid  not  to 
raise  grain  that  they  have  never  grown 
before. 

My  colleague,  this  is  a  pointless,  per- 
petual piece  of  pump  priming  and  ought 
to  be  pitched  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  genti^nan  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
Omrrxw]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  sent  to  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gaxfmt:  On 
page  10.  Una  9,  after  tha  word  "eaUbilshed" 
and  before  the  period,  inaert  the  following: 
" :  Provided  however.  That  tba  authority  con- 
tained In  thU  aectton  to  make  paymenta.  for 
not  growing  feed  palaa,  to  fannan  who  narer 
grew  read  gralna,  ahall  osily  ba  affactlva  if 
and  when  Congreaa  authoriaas  payments  in 


like  amount  to  realdenta  of  urban  araaa  who 
are  willing  not  to  grow  feed  gralna." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairamn,  this 
amendment  may  sound  funny,  but  I  sug- 
gest that  it  points  up  a  serious  situation 
so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  irate  tax- 
payer wrote  to  his  Congressman  and 
wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  hogs  were 
best  for  not  raising  so  that  he  could  select 
the  most  profitable  breed  not  to  raise. 
His  inquiry  created  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  at  the  time,  but  soon 
it  was  lost  in  the  maze  of  Federal  farm 
programs  with  the  explanation  that  the 

Government  had  no  obligation  or  inten- 
tion to  pay  someone  for  not  doing  some- 
thing that  he  was  not  doing  anyway. 
The  taxpayer  in  question  was  not  a  hog 
raiser. 

In  the  bill  before  the  House,  however, 
the  Department  of  Agricutture  breaks  a 
new  frontier  in  Federal  farm  fantasy  by 
proposing  now  to  pay  a  farmer  for  not 
growing  feed  grains  which  the  farmer 
never  grew  anyway. 

You  will  note  on  page  9,  beginning  with 
line  12  of  the  bill  that  a  part  of  the 
estimated  total  feed  grain  bases  for  all 
farms  in  a  State  may  be  apportioned  to 
farms  on  which  there  were  no  acreage 
devoted  to  feed  grains  in  the  base  crop 
years  of  1959  and  1960. 

Under  the  bill,  the  acreage  base  estab- 
lished for  each  such  farm  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  during  the  crop  years 
1959  and  1960.  The  bill  then  indicates 
that  a  producer  on  such  a  farm  would 
not  be  eligible  for  conservation  pay- 
ments for  the  first  year  but  that  he 
would  be  eligible  thereafter  to  receive 
payments  for  not  growing  feed  grains. 

We  are  now  In  the  third  year  of  paying 
feed  grain  farmers  not  to  grow  com, 
grain  sorghum,  and  barley.  But,  until 
now,  we  have  at  least  been  paying  farm- 
ers who  actually  grew  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, and  barley  not  to  grow  ^oae 
grains.  To  my  knowledge,  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  has  never  before  paid  farmers  for 
not  growing  commodities  which  they 
did  not  grow  anyway. 

Here  is  how  the  provision  in  this  bill 
would  work  in  practice.  A  farmer  who 
never  grew  feed  grains  could  be  assigned 
a  base  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of.  let  us  say.  100  acres.  In  1965 
he  could  idle  up  to  one-half  of  that  base 
or  50  acres,  and  even  though  he  was  not 
a  contributor  to  the  surplus  situation. 
he  could  then  be  paid  not  to  grow  grain 
which  he  never  grew  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of  city 
people  in  this  country  who  are  willing 
not  to  grow  feed  grains.  If  the  Congress 
is  going  to  pass  ridiculous  legislation  of 
this  kind,  then  it  seems  to  me,  as  my 
amendment  suggests,  that  perhaps  we 
should  be  fair  and  authorize  similar 
payments  to  city  folks  as  well. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  this  is  simply 
a  facetious  amendment.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  is  intended  to  provide  for  new 
growers  of  feed  grains.  A  similar  provi- 
sion is  In  practically  every  farm  pro- 
gram. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chah- 
to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  he  may  use  his  1  minute  at  this 
time,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  but  the 
Chair  has  yet  to  recognise  one  more 
Member,  the  gentieman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Harvkt]. 

Mr.  POAOE.    I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
will  state  it 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.    When  do  we  vote  on 

my  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     In  about  a  minute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HahvitI. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Ux.  Chair- 
man, in  moving  to  recommit  the  feed 
grain  bill— HJl.  4997—1  do  so  with  some 
reluctance  for  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
is  some  that  is  good  as  well  as  some  that 
is  not.  For  one  thing,  I  have  historically 
argued  that  we  cannot  dispose  of  our 
grain  surpluses  abroad  as  easily  as  we 
do  other  farm  commodities  such  as  cot- 
ton or  tobacco  or  wheat.  So  in  recent 
years,  the  last  3  in  fact,  we  have  be- 
gun to  treat  this  commodity  as  a  distinct 
problem  and  approach  it  on  about  the 
only  basis  it  can  be  treated.  By  this  I 
mean  the  process  of  using  the  surplus 
as  an  incentive  to  producers;  \n  other 
words,  we  say  to  the  producers — ^Please 
reduce  the  number  of  acres  you  have 
historically  been  producing  and  take  a 
portion  of  what  those  acres  would  have 
produced  instead,  from  the  storage  bins 
the  Government  has  filled  in  the  past. 

In  this  bill  also  is  the  voluntary  fea- 
ture which  the  grain  and  Uvestock  farm- 
ers have  Insisted  they  prefer.  Whereas 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers  of  the 
South  have  historiciOly  been  amenable 
to  a  compulsory  type  program,  the  farm- 
ers of  Indiana  and  other  such  States 
have  said  moet  emphaUcidly  they  want 
no  part  of  a  strait  jacket.  So  in  the  very 
beginning,  I  want,  in  fairness,  to  em- 
phasize that  this  bill  does  embody  some 
desirable  features.  I  only  wish  it  had 
not  the  undesirable  ones  also  which  I 
will  enumerate. 

As  a  grain  and  livestock  farmer  my- 
self, I  would  say  that  the  most  objection- 
able feature  of  this  bill  is  that  it  is  pre- 
mature. Since  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  serve  in  the  House,  I  have  opposed  the 
so-called  certificate  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  wheat  surplus  problem.  Despite 
my  opposition  this  plan  will  be  submitted 
to  farmers  within  a  month.  Now  the 
outcome  of  this  referendum  will  have  a 
very  distinct  bearing  upon  grain  and 
livestock  farmers.  The  reason  is  that 
the  proposed  certificate  plan  will  pro- 
vide for  three  markets  for  the  wheat  we 
produce.  Part  wiU  go  to  make  the  bread 
and  pastries  we  use  within  our  own 
borders,  part  will  go  to  su];H>ly  such  for- 
eign markets  as  we  can  gamer.  Hie 
balance  will  be  sold  for  Uvestock  feed  in 
competition  with  our  feed  grain.  It  will 
simply  add  another  depressing  load  on 
an  already  overburdened  phase  of  our 
economy.  Actually  it  will  be  simply 
shifting  the  burden  and  problem  rather 


than  solving  one.  This  surplus  wheat 
will  be  sold  at  whatever  it  can  bring 
while  providing  a  high  price  support  for 
the  rest.  This  is  not  good  even  for  the 
wheat  farmer  in  the  long  run  although 
it  may  look  attractive  at  first  glance. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  in  my  argu- 
ment to  the  House  is  that  this  wheat 
referendum  will  be  held  shortly  and  we 
should  not  move  to  act  (m  this  legisla- 
tion until  we  know  what  the  wheat  out- 
come is.  The  argument  will  be  offered 
that  nothing  in  this  biU  will  be  affected 
by  the  wheat  referendum  but  this  Just  is 
not  true. 

The  second  most  objectionable  feature 
is  that  it  departs  from  what  is  ostensibly 
an  extension  of  the  type  of  programs  we 
have  had  during  1961-62.  On  the  sur- 
face it  has  the  desirable  feature  men- 
tioned previously  in  that  it  is  a  volun- 
tary type  of  program.  Actually, 
however,  these  outward  s«nblances  are 
cleverly  camoufiaged  to  disguise  some 
dangerous  provisions.  We  have  his- 
torically in  the  Congress  for  better  or 
worse — held  that  we  should  draft  the 
provisions  of  our  programs  and  then  ex- 
pect the  Secretary  to  administer  them. 
In  this  instance,  however,  we  are  dele- 
gating to  him  imwarranted  authority. 
He  could  at  his  own  pleasure  set  prices  at 
any  figure  between  65  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  Standing  alone  the  concept  of 
fiexible  price  supports  is  not  an  unsound 
one,  but  this  provision  does  not  stand 
alone.  By  giving  the  Secretary  virtually 
unlimited  authority  to  combine  the  di- 
rect payment  and  the  loan  level,  the 
bill  gives  him  practically  unlimited  au- 
thority over  not  only  the  market  price  of 
feed  grain,  but  also  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  annual  amount  of  income  to 
be  received  by  3,700.000  feed  grain  farm- 
ers. The  poUtical  temptation  to  use 
such  authority  arbitrarily  would  be  too 
much  to  grant  any  Secretaiy. 

In  addition  this  program  c<mtinues  a 
feature  added  to  the  1963  act  which  was 
not  in  the  1961  or  1962  Feed  Grain  Act. 
This  is  the  compensatory  or  Brannan- 
t3n?e  payment  to  complsring  farmers.  To 
the  uninitiated  this  may  seem  an  in- 
nocuous enough  arrangement  but 
therein  lies  the  danger.  For  while  this 
particular  bill  has  a  time  limitation  of 
2  years,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
original  provision  making  it  permanent 
legislation  may  fiiudly  come  back  in  the 
conference  report  if  this  bUl  is  approved. 
The  result  of  such  acti<m  will  be  to  force 
the  fanners  from  now  on  to  come  to 
Washington  each  and  every  year  to  re- 
ceive a  part  of  their  Income.  As  ob- 
noxious as  this  would  be  it  would  also 
place  the  farmer  in  the  position  of  look- 
ing to  Washington  instead  of  the  mar- 
ketplace for  his  income.  His  historic 
independence  would  be  gone.  It  is  also 
a  form  of  back-door  spending  which  the 
Congress  is  trying  to  avoid. 

Lastly  and  certainly  not  least  you 
should  evaluate  carefully  the  cost  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  not  a  cheap  item  in 
our  budget.  The  program  can  and 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical fashion  if  it  is  returned  to  the 
committee.  For  example,  payments  in 
1963  will  be  $983  million.  In  1961  pay- 
ments were  $782  mlUion  to  accomplish 
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the  same  porpoae  for  almoat  the  same 
aiiioani  of  acres,  important  as  It  Is  to 
act  on  farm  matters,  this  Is  not  a  erash- 
tjrpe  operation  Juattfymff  such  an  ex- 
pensive plan.  R  Is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  approve  my  motton  to  reoom- 
mit  and  gtwe  us  an  opportunity  to  oome 
up  with  a  better  answer. 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Ifr.  Poags)  Is  recognized 
for  approximately  30  seconds. 

Mr.  POAQB.  Ifr.  Chairman,  the  mo- 
tion to  reotmunlt  will  be  the  crux  of  this 
blU.  There  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to 
feel  that  he  can  vote  for  the  motion  to 
reo(»unlt  and  thai  say  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  a  feed  grain  bin.  If  you  desire 
a  feed  gram  bUl  vote  against  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f rtmi  Michigan  [Mr.  Oriitin]  . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
dlTision  (demanded  by  Mr.  OiurFn?) 
there  were  ayes  124.  noes.  151. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Ssc.  4.  SeetSon  836  of  the  Pood  and  Agrl- 
eulture  Act  of  tS09.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "and"  Immediately 
invoedlng  "(g)**  and  Inwtliig  Immediately 
after  "(g) "  tbe  following:  ""kdA  (h) ". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  WuGHi.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  repOTted  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bin 
(HH.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
320,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sxindry  amendments  adopted 
in  the  rvmnm ittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ib  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bilL 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  HARVET  of  Indiana.  Mr.  ^;>eak- 
er,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  (h>- 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARVKY  of  Indiana.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Mr.  HARVEY  at  Indiana  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bUI  HJl.  4997  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
ctMnmit. 

The  previous  question  was  (Htlered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HARVE7  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  azid  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nsys  were  orderenL 


The  qoestlen 
were— yeas  196.  mys  396,  not  vutlnc  33, 
asfoll<M7s: 

(Boa  Ma.  ISl 


196S 


Abeie 

Adair 


Alger 


FrellngliuTsen 
Pulton.  Fa. 
Oarln 


Ifurraf 
Ifysaard 


Arenda 

Aatabrook 

Afvrf 

BaJcer 

Baldwin 

Banns 

Barry 


Ooodllnt 

QrUSn 

OroM 

Orover 

Qubaer 

Qumey 

Haley 


Battln 
Becker 


Beennann 

Bticber 

BeU 

Bennett.  Mich 

Berry 

Bolton. 

PranoeaP. 
Boltmi. 

OUrer  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
BramweU 
BretBnan 
Brown.  Onio 
BroyhUl.  M.C. 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
Brace 


Byrnau  Wla. 

CablU 

caaey 


caMmbexialn 

Cbenowetli 

Clancy 

Clark 

CUoeen 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Oelmer 

Conta 

CorbeU 

Cramer 

Cuanlngiuun 

Cuvtla 

CurtU 

Dacue 


Derwlnakl 

Derlne 

Dole 

Pom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

KOaworth 

Plndley 

Pino 

Pogarty 

Port 


AbMU 

Abemetby 

Albert 


Halleck 

Balpern 

Haitllns 

Harrlaon 

muVha 

Harvey  Ind. 

Barrey.  Mich. 

Herlons 

Hoeren 

Hoffman 

Hocan 

Horton 

Roamer 

Tfnfrlilneen 

Jenaen 

Johansen 

Jonaa 

Kalth 

KUbum 

Kins.  NY. 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

lAtta 

T.lnrtiay 

Llpacomb 

Lloyd 

MeClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

Mclioakey 

MacOregor 

MaUltart 

Manh 

Martin.  OaUi. 

Martin.  Maae. 

Martin.  Ifebr. 

Mathlas 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

MUler,  If  .T. 


Petty 

Pike 

PUUoa 

Ptmle 

PoC 

Pool 

Qule 

QoUten 

Beld,m. 

Reld.M.T. 

Retfei 

Artt. 
,Pa. 

RoMaon 


Rumefeld 
St.  Oeorge 
Bt  Oeiiualn 
Baylor 
Scfaadeben 
Schenck 
SchneebeU 
SchrweOBar 


Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

SUer 

Skublta 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 


Staff  ort 

Stlnaon 

•Pfcft 

Taioott 

Taylor 

TeagUB.  CaUf. 

TMgue,T«K. 

TlMnaoa.Wla. 

ToUefaon 

Tuck 

Topper 

VU 

Van  Pelt 

Waggooner 

Waliaauaar 

Wataoa 

Weltner 

Weatland 


Barrett 


Bennett.  Pla. 

BUtnlk 

Boggi 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonner 

Brademaa 

Brooka 

Brown.  Oalif. 

Buckley 

Bnrke 

Burkhaltar 

Burleaott 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cameron 

cannon 

Ouey 

Chetf 


Monagan 

Moor* 

Mone 

Morton 
Mosher 

NAYS— aOB 

Denlela 

Davla.  Oa. 

Davta.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Digga 

DlngeU 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Xdmondaon 

Kdwaida 

Brerett 

■Vina 

Fallon 

Parbetein 

X^gfaan 

Plnnegan 

Plood 

Poimtala 

Prledel 

Pulton.' 

Pnqua 

Oallagh«r 

Oaimata 

Gary 

GAthlagi 

CHalmo 


Wharton 

WUllama 

Wllaon.  Bob 

WUao«.lBd. 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Toimger 


Olbbona 

OObart 

am 


Orabowakl 
Grant 
Oray 

OrBaa.Oreg. 
Oreen.  Pa. 
OrUBths 
Hagan.  Oa. 
Hage(i.CaUf. 


Hardy 
Baina 

Hawkins 

Hachler 

Remphfll 


HoUaeld 

Holland 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jeimlngs 


Jonea,  M 

Kareten 

Karth 


mx 

O'BrlMi.ni. 
O'Brien.  N.Y. 
O'Haa.m. 


Selden 
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Shipley 
Sicklaa 


KeUy 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

Klns.Oaltf. 

Klrwan 

UucayBakl 


Olson.  MIna. 

onam 

Patman 

Patten 


Lankford 

Leggett 

Lealnakl 

LlbonaU 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McDowell 

McP»n 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mabon 


Parkin* 

PhUbln 

PUcher 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnakl 

Purcell 


Matthews 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mimah 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mocna 

Morxlsoa 

Moai 

Multer 

Mur^y,  m. 

Murpny,  N.T. 

Ifatcher 

Nedzl 

Ashley 

Auchlndoas 

Ayres 

BetU 

Broomlleld 

CeUer 

Dent 

BUlott 

PiMoeU 

Plaher 

Plynt 


RandaU 
Reuse 
RlTcra,  B  C. 
Roberta.  Ala. 
Roberta,  Tea. 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Pla. 
Rogers,  Tea. 
Rooney 
Rosenthal 
Boetenkowakl 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan.  Mich. 
Ryan.  N.T. 
St.  Ongs 
Scott 

NOT  VOTINO— S3 


Slack 

Saolth.  Iowa 

aBilth.¥a. 

Staehler 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

BuIllTan 

Thomaa 

"niainpaon.  La. 

Thotnpeon.  M  J. 

Thompeon,  Tn. 

ihucnbeiiy 

'TiM 

TrlmbU 

Tuten 

t7daU 

UUman 

VanOeerltn 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watu 

White 

Whttener 

WlUttea 


WUaan. 

Charles  H. 
Wlnatead 
Wright 
Touag 
Zablockl 


Porrester 

Praser 

Glenn 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Lennon 

Manrtnnairt 

O-Kooakl 

Rich 


Rivers.  All 

Reoserslt 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

aiak 

Staggscs 

Walter 

Weaver 

WldnaU 

WUUs 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  caerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for.  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Mr.  Rich  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  afalnat. 

Mr.  Auchlndoas  for.  with  Mr.  RooaeTelt 
against. 

Mr.  WeaTer  for,  with  Mr.  nwoell  against. 

Mr.  Glenn  for.  with  Mr.  OsUcr  acalnst. 

Mr.  Betta  tor.  with  Ifr.  Btewa  of  Alaaka 
agalnsC 

Ur.  Ajrm  tor.  with  Mr.  Bh^ey  affSlnst. 

Mr.  WldnaU  for.  with  Mr.  Sheppsvd  agalnat. 

Mr.  Fisher  for.  with  Mr.  Wlllla  a«alnat. 

Mrs.  Staggers  for.  with  Ifr.  FTaaer  against. 

Mr.  Jotanaon  of  Callfomla  for.  with  Mr. 
Slakagalnat. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  donand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  (Hxlered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  308.  najrs  195.  not  voting  30. 
as  follows: 

(BoU  No.  SO) 

YXAs— aos 


Jahnsoa.  WU. 


AbMU 

Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Albsrt 

Andrews 

Ashmors 

Ssplnall 

Barrett 

Bennett, 


Bolaad 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademaa 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burks 

Burkhaltar 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 


Carey 

Cbelf 

Cohelan 

Calmer 

Cooley 

Oorman 


Deo  too 
Digs* 

DlngeU 

Donobus 

Downing 

Dulsfcl 

Duncan 

Sdmondaon 

Bd  wards 

■rerett 

Erlns 

Pallon 

Psrbsteln 

Plnaegan 

Plood 

Fountain 

Frtedel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

OaUagher 

Oarmata 

Oary 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

OIU 

Oonaalea 

Grabowskl 

Oray 

Oreen.  Greg. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

OrUBths 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanns 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Hams 

Hawkins 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

HoUflsld 

Holland 

Huddlaston 

HuU 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonss,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kaisten 

Karth 

BCastenmeler 

Kee 


Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Batea 

Battln 

Becker 

Beckwcrth 

nsBimsim 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Bolton, 

PranesaP. 
Bolton, 

OUrer  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
BromweU 


Kelly 


Klng.aallt. 

Klrwan 

Klucaynakl 


BObsrts.Ala. 
Boberta.TsK. 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Tea. 


Ijmdrum 

lAnkford 

XiSSSeU 

T.es1nskl 

Llbonatt 

X<ong.  La. 

McDowsU 

McPaU 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Matthewa 

MUler.  Calif. 


Mlnlah 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

MOrrla 

Morrison 


Multer 
Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Natcher 
Nedal 
Nix 

O'Brien,  Dl. 
O'Brien.  NY. 
O'Hara,  m. 
O'Hara,  Mich, 
cnconakl 
daen,  Mont. 
Olson,  Minn. 
OTfelU 


Patman 
Patten 


Perklna 

PhUbln 

PUcher 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnakl 

PuroeU 


Reuss 
Rlyen.  8.C. 

NATB— 106 
0<4Uer 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 

Ourtln 

Dague 

Dent 

Dsrounlan 

Derwlnakl 

DeTlne 

Doto 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

■llswarth 

Peigban 

Plndley 

Pino 

yofyty 

Pord 


DaTla.Oa. 

DsTla.'rsan. 

Dawson 

Palaney 


Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  H.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Bruce 

Burleeon 

Biirton 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Ossey 

Osderherg 

Chambeitsln 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clark 

Claueen 

Oevsland 


Prellnghuysen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Oavln 

GoodeU 

Ooodllng 

Orant 

Ottmn 

Orosa 

Orover 

Oubser 

Oumey 

Haley 

HaU 


Roaenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.T. 

St.  Onge  . 

Soott 

Beereet 

Selden 

Benner 

Shipley 

Btcklea 

Slkea 

Slack 

Saolth,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Staebler 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUtvan 

"Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompeon,  La. 

Thompaon,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

VanU 

Vlnaon 

Watson 

Watta 

WhlU 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnatead 
Wright 
Toung 
Zablockl 


Horan 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Jnhsnasn 

Jonaa 

Keith 

KUbum 

Kllgore 

King,  N.T. 

Knox 

Kunkal 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

tAtta 

Llndaay 

Llpaoomb 

Zioyd 

Long.Md. 

MoOIory 

MoOulloch 

MeOade 

Molntlrs 

McLoakey 

MaoOregor 

MalUUrd 

Marsh 

Martin.  Oallf. 

Msrtln.Mssk 

Martin.  Mebr. 

Mathlaa 

May 


Halpem 
Harding 


Michel 
MUler,  N.T. 
MUIlkan 
MInahall 


Harvey,  Ind. 
Barrey,  Mleh. 
Hertoag 
Hoeran 


Nolaen 

Roudebosh 

TWeott 

Mottdatf 

Hmsfald 

Ts^ne.OUtt. 

Nygaard 

8t.Oeorga 

Tsagua,Tas. 

f>sinerB 

BtOermaln 

Thomson,  wis. 

Ostertag 

Baylor 

Touefeon 

Pally 

Bchadeberg 

Tupper 

Pike 

"fhtn^rk 

Utt 

PlUlon 

BchneebeU 

Van  Pelt 

Plmle 

Bchwelker 

Waggonner 

Poff 

Schwengel 

Wallhauasr 

Pool 

Short 

Weltner 

Qule 

Bhrlver 

Westland 

QtUUen 

Blbal 

Whalley 

Reld,m. 

Slier 

Wharton 

Held,  N.T. 

BkuMts 

WlUlaau 

Relfel 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rhodea,  Aria. 

Snyder 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Rhodea,  Pa. 

Springer 

Wydler 

Rlehlman 

Stafford 

Wyman 

Roblaon 

SUnaon 

Tounger 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Tkft 

NOT  VOTINO— SO 

Ashley 

Plynt 

Rich 

Aucblncloss 

Porrester 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Ayres 

Praser 

Roosevelt 

Bettt 

Olenn 

BheUey 

Hays 

Bhepjiard 

CeUer 

Healey 

Slak 

Curtis 

H«bert 

Staggers 

XUlott 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Walter 

Pascell 

Lennon 

Weaver 

Plsher 

Maodonald 

Wldnall 

So  the  biU 

:  was  passed. 

The   Clerk 

:   announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss 
against. 

Mr.  H«bert  for,  with  Ur.  Weaver  agalnat. 

Mr.  Rooaevelt  for,  with  Mr.  Qlenn  agalnat. 

Mr.  PaaceU  for,  with  Mr.  WldnaU  against. 

Mr.  CeUer  for,  with  Mr.  BetU  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaaka  for.  with  Mr.  Ayrea 
against. 

Mr.  SheUey  for.  with  Mr.  Broomlleld 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  CurtU  against. 

Mr.  Slak  for,  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Callfomla 
against. 

Mr.  Praser  for.  with  Mr.  Plsher  against. 

Mr.  Healey  for,  with  Mr.  Staggers  agalnat. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Aahley  with  Mr.  Rich. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  today  be  permitted  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  aryi  that  all 
Members  have  6  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  rramrks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SNIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtxn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Morton 
Moaher 
Mutray 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  FOR  THE  WEEK 
OF  MONDAY.  APRIL  29 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objeetiotL 

Mr  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  tune  for  the  purpose  ot  Inqulrinf  of 


the  majority  leader  as  to  the  program, 
if  any.  for  the  balance  of  the  week  and 
for  next  wedc. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ur.  Speaker,  win  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
xx>t  going  to  program  any  further  legis- 
lative business  for  this  week. 

The  program  for  the  wedc  of  April  29 
is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  HJV  4«55,  reduction  of 
temporary  additional  Fed«ta  unemploy- 
ment tax  and  authorization  of  onploy- 
ment  security  administrative  expenses. 
Closed  rule — 2  hours. 

H.R.  1762,  outdoor  recreation,  cotmli- 
nate  programs.    Open  rule— 1  hour. 

HJl.  3120,  simplify  admlnistraUon  of 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilisation 
Act.    Open  rule — 1  hour. 

On  Tuesday,  1964  aiH>ropriati(ms  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wd- 
fare. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  S872.  Elxport-import  Bank  Act 
Extension    Open  rule — 2  hours. 

HJl.  5207.  amend  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act.    Open  rule— 3  hours. 

This,  of  course,  is  made  with  the  cus- 
tomary reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time, 
and  that  any  further  im>gram  may  be 
announced  later. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  my  previous  announcement,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSmo  WITH  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  diapeaae  with  the 
business  In  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  AREA  REDE^^^ 
VELOPMENT  ACT— HELPINO  COM- 
MUNITIES TO  HEU>  THEMSELVES 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  nnanlmnus  consent  to 
extend  my  remaiics  at  this  point  In  the 

RXOOM). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn»n 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
passed  during  the  1st  session  of  the 
87th  Congress,  has  been  suocessful  in 
halplnt  many   soonomically  depressed 
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eommunlUet  regain  lost  job*  and  lost 
prodocttTltj.  This  Mi  hM  wlttwtood  the 
test  of  practical  operation  an 
continued  aunport  br  the  Consren. 

I  am  today  introdacing  an 
ment  to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
which  will  Improve  the  operation  and 
administratk»  of  oaction  11  of  the  act 
Ify  amendmoit  gives  the  ARA  the  au- 
thority to  provide  funds  for  general 
studies  of  the  eoooomic  resources  of  a 
depressed  area  and  further  provides  that 
the  ARA  can  dreulate  the  results  of  such 
studies  to  interested  Anns  who  want  to 
expancL 

Under  present  law.  the  Area  Redevel- 
opmoit  Administration  can  advance  a 
hmlted  amount  of  planning  funds  only 
after  a  local  government  has  requested 
them  fmr  the  use  at  an  interested  indus- 
try desiring  to  locate  in  the  community. 
My  amendment  will  permit  the  ARA  to 
extend  even  more  beneficial  assistance 
to  areas  which  want  to  identify  their 
eomooUc  assets  and  shortcomings.  It 
will  not  only  help  attract  new  industries 
to  areas  of  substantial  unemployment,  it 
will  hdp  these  areas  identify  the  re- 
sources they  possess  to  create  home- 
grown Jobs  and  businesses. 


blsrarcby 


iUm  recent 


STALINISM  RETURNS  TO  THE 
U.SJBJI. 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SFBAKIEK.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  probable  return 
of  Stalinism  to  the  Soviet  aodely,  as  well 
as  perceptive  sidelights  cm  the  E3u:u- 
shchev  Image  are  contained  in  an  essay 
Just  written  by  E.  E.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith  has  had  more  than  a  little 
experience  In  Soviet  affairs.  His  first 
tour  of  duty  in  the  American  Etaibasay  in 
Moscow  was  in  the  period  lMt-60  when 
he  served  as  assistant  military  attach^. 
He  served  In  the  same  Embassy  again  as 
a  Foreign  Service  ofBcer  in  the  period 
1954-56.  A  graduate  of  the  Naval  Di- 
telUgence  School,  Mr.  Smith  has  9e- 
daliaed  in  Soviet  affairs  for  the  past  20 
years  with  ttw  exception  of  duty  as  a 
front  line  infantry  ofBcer  in  the  3d  n.S. 
Army  in  Europe.  Rls  tours  of  diplomat- 
ic duty  have  included  The  Hague,  Paris, 
Munich,  Berlin  and,  of  course.  Washing- 
ton, among  others. 

Mr.  Smith's  essay  is  as  follows: 
To  Bbat  OS  Not  To  Bsat 
<Br  ■.  X.  Smith) 
T.  rmjam  rem  a  muirr 


"When  tliey  burled  Stalin,  there  were  te«zs 
In  the  eyes  of  many.  Including  myaelf.  IlkOM 
war*  gwMilne  tean.  Alttoougii  we  knew  eren 
ttMO  of  eavaral  |— -^^-1  deCeete  of  StaUm.  we 
tznuted  him."  Thla  dlaconaolata  pasMiSi  was 
part  of  a  IS.OOO-word  ipeach  Vlklte  a.  Khni- 
Bhchev  delivered  before  a  group  of  the  Soviet 
ente  in  the  Kremlin  on  March  8.  1063.  That 
date  was  9  day*  lev  than  10  years  from 
StaUn^  dea«h  te  ISSS.  aa  event  not  man- 
tlonsd  Iw  ths  Soviet  praaa. 

The  teat  and  tmmm  at  the  epeeota  aar- 
geeted  that  a  meeting  of  the  ruling  Kremlin 


with  stroag  dUfereneea  of  opinion  among  the 
confteiea  had  predudad  hard  and  fast  de- 
tAMXaoM.  A*  an  intwlai  aeaaure,  however,  a 
minimal  oonsensuB  paiiged  Khrushchev  to 
i»ue  a  somber  warning  to  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples; de-Stallnlzatlon  mnet  stop. 

Khraahdiev,  aware  of  Stalin's  mass  murder 
as  a  central  Issue  In  Soviet  life  today,  chose 
the  occasion  to  deliver  the  most  Important 
political  prooouncement  on  Internal  affairs 
since  hla  celebrated  "seeret"  speech  before 
the  XXth  Party  Congrees  In  February  19M. 
nideed.  his  March  8  speech  was  In  many  ways 
an  extension  of  the  "secret"  discourse. 

His  q>eech,  which  was  given  the  widest 
possible  coverage  In  the  U'^.S.R.  bore  all  the 
earmarks  of  having  been  prepared  with  great 
care.  Not  only  was  the  content  of  the  mes- 
sage weU  thought  out  but  the  presentation 
was  a  masterpiece  in  Aeeopliin  semantics. 
Small  wonder  that  it  has  been  misunderstood 
widely.  If  the  analysis  to  follow  appears  to 
be  overly  involved  and  In  some  Instances 
far-fet^Md.  the  reader  should  remember  that 
Ckunmunlst  q>eeche8  of  this  type  cannot  be 
comprehended  unleea  they  are  subjected  to 
a  sort  of  exegesis  visually  applied  only  to 
archeology.  In  pcutlcnlar,  the  frequent  ex- 
eurstoos  Into  history  are  not  meant  to  exhibit 
erudition  but  are  Indispensable  for  inter- 
pretation. Khrushchev  ntm— i»  diit  not  delve 
Into  history  to  prove  that  he  had  read  a  few 
books  and  reports  but  to  make  points  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  futiire  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world. 


In  the  midthlrtles,  when  Stalin  had  em- 
bariced  upon  hla  horrid  purges,  tbe  Eighth 
Extraordinary  Congress  of  the  Soviets  (1936) 
took  plaee.  Khrushchev  spoke  about  his 
teacher.  Stalin,  In  servile  praise : 

"Our  party  has  victoriously  led  •  •  •  the 
working  elaas,  because  at  Its  head  stood  that 
genius  of  mankind.  Lenin,  because  oar  party 
U  now  being  led  by  the  brllUant  Stalin.  •  •  • 
During  the  cini  war  Stalin  appeared  In 
every  place  where  the  Issue  was  In  doubt, 
and  wherever  he  appeared  victory  remained 
with  •  •  •  the  revolution  •  •  •  Stalin,  his 
genius  and  his  will,  are  familiar  to  aU  of 
us  *  *  *  because  there  is  not  a  single  under- 
taking directed  toward  the  strengthening  of 
the  might  of  our  motherland,  toward  Its 
Socialist  well -being  which  has  not  been  In- 
spired by  •  •  •  Stalin.  •  •  •  We  know, 
comrades,  to  whom  belongs  the  main  credit 
for  oar  victories  •  •  •  to  our  leader  •  •  • 
Stalin.  •  •  •  Wliarevar  thla  gang  of  mur- 
derers and  scoundrels,  whose  crlaMa  can 
hardly  find  precedent  In  history,  ware  quickly 
unmasked  and  destroyed,  we  are  Indebted 
primarily  to  Cooirade  Stalin,  who  sagadoualy 
summoned  the  party  and  •  •  •  wuikeis  of 
oar  ooontry  to  an  tntensKkiathm  of  revolu- 
tionary class  vigilance."  > 

Best  evklenoe  suggests  tibat  It  was  pressure 
c<  events  and  political  rivalry,  aad  not  his 
free  will,  which  pushed  Khrushchev  to  dese- 
crate Stalin  20  years  later,  in  VWbruary  of 
1966.  Most  assuredly  he  was  again  under 
heavy  pressure  in  March  1963  When  he  spoke 
on  tbs  uBllkely  subject.  ttS^  dsvoMoa  aad 
artistle  mastery — the  great  strsngtlt  o<  Soviet 
Uteratnre  and  art."  ' 

Much  has  happened  since  Khrushchev, 
shocktng  the  delegates  to  the  party  eongrass, 
tore  the  veU  from  Stalin  and  hla  lisnmt  ter- 
ror.* Be  reported  "prolonged  torturse  •  •  • 
insecurity,  fear,  and  despair  •  •  •  mass 
repreeslons  and  brutal  acts  of  violation  of 
legality  •  •  •  terror  against  hon- 


1  Pravda.  Dec.  3.  IMS,  p.  4. 

'Pravda.  Mar.  10.  1M6,  py.  1-4. 

•Walter  TTIbrtcht.  ths  StaUiUst  dkiUtor 
of  Bast  Oermany,  caned  the  speech  a 
"healthy  shock." 


est  worksrs"  and  these  were  merely  "a  few 
manlfeetatlons"  of  Stalin^  despotism. 

"Be  praetloed  brutal  vfcjlenoe.  not  only  to. 
ward  everything  which  ofqxiaed  him  but  also 
toward  that  which  mmia  to  his  caprlclov 
and  despotic  character  contrary  to  hte  oon. 
cepta.  •  •  •  Whoever  opposed  OUm)  wm 
doomed  *  *  *  to  moral  and  physical  annihl- 
laUon." 

Khrushchsv*s  present  problems  began  when 
he  partially  exposed  Stalin's  crimes  and  coo. 
demned  certain  aspects  at  his  fonnsr  boss' 
"terror"  but  failed  to  cleanse  himself  of  tbs 
suspicion  of  complicity. 

If  he  Intended  to  "de-8tallnlae"  himself. 
Khrushchev  had  much  to  account  and  atone 
for.  That  he  was  forever  connected  with 
Stalin  and  his  mass  homicides  was  a  matter 
of  record.  But  we  now  know  that  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  trying  to  disassociate  him- 
self from  Stalin. 

DenunciaUon  of  Stalin  In  19S6  seemed  to 
imply  that  there  wotild  be  no  repetition  of 
gross  Injustloes,  chief  among  which  wm 
murder,  and  no  reimpodtlon  of  the  "terror.' 
The  impression  created  after  the  "secret 
speech."  whether  mistaken  or  not.  was  that 
short  of  outright  treason,  the  cltlzezM  of  ths 
Soviet  Unkm  henceforth  were  to  en)oy  a 
certam  degree  of  freedom  froci  poUtlcal  per- 
secutlon.  a  "reform*  to  which  in  the  fifth 
decade  of  the  revolution  they  were  patently 
entitled.  A  subsequent  oetenslble  reduction 
In  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  terrorlstlo  and 
punitive  organ,  the  secret  police,  tended  to 
reinforce  this  ezpecution. 

Khrushchev's  policy  then  was  to  create  the 
impression  that  past  crimes  were  expurgated 
genuinely.  But  the  catharsis  was  phoney.  It 
assumed  two  distinct  forms:  some  of  Stalin's 
vlctlma  were  rehablliuted  and  Soviet  writers 
were  allowed  to  publish  toned  down  stories 
of  Stalin's  crimes.  The  apparent  hope  was 
that  controlled  candor  would  act  as  a  safety 
valve;  pec^le  would  tire  reading  about  con- 
centration camps,  and  soon  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon would  be  forgotten.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, this  childish  attempt  to  liquidate 
communism's — and  Soviet  Russia's — great 
crisis  of  conscience  by  aUowlng  a  thaw  in 
literature  failed.  No  one  and  do  party  can 
talk  itself  oat  of  murder;  hence  the  preeent 
need  to  embark  upon  a  new  eoune  in  exeul- 
paUon:  Stalin's  victims  were  innocent,  but 
their  mxirder  was  aomehow  Justified. 


r  ASS  ths; 


I  or  MAJICH 


The  malignant  tone  of  Khrushchev's  March 
8  pronouneament  sent  chills  through  the 
marrow  of  Soviet  cltlaenry:  It  semed  to  mark 
the  birth  of  neo-St&llnlam.  In  his  remarks. 
XChrushchev  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  de- 
Stalinlsatloa  In  the  Soviet  XTnlon  must  stop 
because.  mUd  though  it  was.  It  already  had 
exceeded  permissive  limlta.  Khrushchev  an- 
nounced in  effect  that  he  doea  not  intend  to 
preside  over  the  liquidation  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  nor  does  he  Intend  to  be  depoeed. 
The  signal  was  couched  In  the  innocuous 
"Aesopian"  form  of  a  crltteUm  of  contea^w- 
rary  art  and  literature: 

"In  the  paet  years."  Khriubchev  affirmed, 
"activists  of  literature  and  art  have  •  •  • 
concentrated  on  that  period  •  •  •  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  the  personality  of 
Stalin.  All  this  Is  fully  ondersUndable  and 
legal.  Works  have  appeared  In  which  the 
realities  of  those  years  are  accurately  illumi- 
nated *  *  *  for  example  •  •  •  the  novel 
of  A.  Solzhenltsyn.  'One  Day  of  Ivan  Denlso- 
vich.'  several  poems  of  B.  Tevtushenko,  the 
film  •   •   •  xaear  Sky.'  aad  ether  works." 

To  these  efforts  Khrushchev  InterjxMed  no 
a  priori  objection :  "The  partgr  fully  eupporU 
accurate,  arttsUc  works  of  wtuitevsr  side  of 
life  they  eoneem— If  they  aaslat  the  people 
in  its  struggle  for  a  new  aoelety." 

Bowever,  a  stricture  must  be  kept  in  mind : 
"We  consular  it  neceesary  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  all  creative  workers  to  *  *  •  mis- 
taken motives  and  tendencies.  •  •  •  Theee 
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looorreet  tendennlee  eonelsi  In  the  main  In 
that  aU  attention  la  esclualvely  oonocntrated 
on  Ulegalil^,  arbltrarlneaa,  and  on  the  misuse 
of  power. 

Khroshchev  did  not  hesitate  to  confees: 
•The  years  of  the  eolt  of  the  peraoBaU^ 
have  had  eerloue  ciosiB«c|uendse.  Our  petty." 
toe  sdded  menrtaetously,  "has  spoken  trath- 
fuUy  about  this  to  the  people." 

But,  he  avered.  Oommunists  must  "re- 
iMnnber  that  theee  yeers  ware  not  a  period 
of  stagnation  in  the  development  of  Soviet 
todety  •  •  •  as  oar  enemies  represent 
them.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Oom- 
munlst  Party,  under  the  banner  •  •  •  of 
the  great  L<snln.  our  people  successfuUy  buUt 
aortr"*^  The  Soviet  Union  •  •  •  was 
transformed  into  a  mighty  socialist  govem- 
niMit  which  withstood  the  heavleet  military 
expMtenoes"  and  won  "the  greateet  war  in 
history." 

This  was  the  stage  setting  when  Khru- 
shchev proceeded  gingerly  to  explain  his  own 
implication  in  the  terror. 

"Now.  there  are  frequently  questions  about 
why  during  the  life  of  Stalin  illegalities  and 
mlsuM  of  power  were  not  uncovered  •  •  • 
aad  how  should  this  have  happened?" 

It  develops  that  this  matter  wm  exten- 
sively discussed  in  inner  ECremlln  circles. 

"In  party  documents  our  pomt  of  view  on 
this  question  has  been  more  than  onoe  fully 
•xplalned  in  suAclent  clarity.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  been  misunderstood  by  sonte 
people,  among  whom  are  workers  in  art  who 
try  to  illuminate  events  in  a  distorted  man- 
ner. Therefore,  even  today,  we  are  again 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
Stalin's  cult  of  the  personality." 

The  "svifflclent  clarity"  of  undisclosed 
"party  documents"  quite  obviously  was  In- 
suAcient.  The  Soviet  reader  who  after  46 
years  of  "Com-Lies"  (Communist  Lies — the 
term  is  Lenin's)  hae  become  a  great  skeptic, 
probably  is  very  curious  about  these  docu- 
ments which  a  decade  after  Stalin's  demise 
stiU  are  kept  locked  in  party  safes. 

"The  ctilt  of  the  personality" — a  eupha- 
mlsm  for  such  crimes  as  mass  murder — has 
caused.  Khrushchev  suggested,  a  vexing  prob- 
lem In  literature.  Tongue  In  cheek,  be 
pithily  Indicated:  "They  say  there  has  been 
a  spate  of  vn-i tings  in  magazines  and  pub- 
llcaUons  about  Ufa  of  people  in  exile,  in 
prisons,  in  ramps."  This  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing. 

"I  repeat  still  once  more  that  this  it  a 
very  dangerous  theme  and  dllBoult  material. 
The  less  a  person  has  responsibilities  for  to- 
day and  the  future  days  of  our  country  and 
party,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  throw  out 
this  material  to  sensation  lovers.  If  all  writ- 
ers began  to  write  only  on  this  topic,  what 
sort  of  literature  would  there  be?  Who 
would  dash  for  It?  Flies,  enormous  fat  files. 
Every  sort  of  bourgeois  sctmi  from  abroad 
will  crawl  toward  it." 

But  the  people  whom  EChrushcbev  named 
"fat  files"  were  precisely  the  hapless  subjects 
of  the  Soviet  dictatorship,  including,  pre- 
sumably, the  surviving  Communist  idealists. 

As  Khrushchev  continued,  he  sounded 
more  and  more  like  Baron  von  Mxmch- 
hauson: 

"It  Is  being  asked,  did  the  leading  cadres 
of  the  party  •  •  •  know  about  the  arrests 
at  that  time?  Yes,  they  knew.  But  did  they 
know  that  completely  innocent  people  were 
being  arrested?  No.  This  they  did  not 
know.  They  trtated  Stalin  and  they  did  not 
entertain  the  thought  that  there  could  have 
been  •  •  •  rtpieeslon  against  honorable 
people  deroted  to  oar  cause." 

Here  Khmshchevli  lying  became  clumsy. 
It  was  not  that  Imioeent  people  found  them- 
selvea  arrested.  This  has  happened  before 
and  may  oocvr  In  any  free  society.  Under 
Staltn  (and  Khrushchev  was  then  running 
the  Ukraine,  with  one-quarter  of  the  Soviet 
population)  Innocent  people  were  arrested 
all  right,  but  they  went  on  to  interrogation, 


torture,  alava  labor,  and  the  "moral  and 
physloal  annlhllatlan"  Khrushchev  has  ear- 
ner dMcrlbed. 

Tlte  misuse  of  power  and  arbitrariness 
of  stalla  had  a  specific  purpoee — to  terrorise. 
To  be  effective,  terror  must  be  known,  eqie- 
dally  to  thoee  powerful  figurea  Whose  oppoal- 
tlon  is  to  be  deterred.  The  assertion  that  the 
terror  eeoaped  Khrushchev  is  a  palpable  bit 
of  nonsense  resembling  an  allegation  that 
the  Inquisition  was  intended  to  be  known 
only  to  those  who  perished  on  the  rack. 

Lying  Is  dU&cult  and  Khntfhchev  waded 
Into  trouble  with  this  particular  exercise. 
Be  condemned.  In  the  same  speech,  Ilya 
Ehrenburg  for  his  theory  of  silence,  a  con- 
tention that  many  Russians  kept  their 
mouths  shut  although  they  were  painfully 
aware  of  the  innocence  of  Stalin's  victims. 
Bowever.  Khmshchev  added.  Mitrhaii  a. 
Sholokhov,  author  of  "QiUet  Flows  the  Don." 
was  singularly  knowledgeable:  Be  wrote  to 
Stalin  ooneeming  the  terrible  hunger  and 
despair  in  his  native  Don  country.  Stalin, 
not  dlaputtng  what  had  happened,  alleged 
that  there  was  a  quiet  war  being  waged  by 
the  Soviet  peasantry  against  authority.  In 
fact  an  ItaHanka  (sabotage)  against  the 
army  m  need  of  food.  Be  replied  to  Sholo- 
khov that  he  was  seeing  only  one  akle  ot  the 
problem,  but  politics  demanded  that  the 
leader  recognise  both  aspects. 

Thus,  a  curious  spectacle  emergee  from 
Khrushchevis  text:  Khrushchev  himself, 
thoui^  a  moat  Important  oflVelal  of  Stalin's 
regime,  had  no  knowledge  of  terrortstlc 
crimes;  Ehrenburg  condemned  the  terror  but 
■aid  nothing  until  now.  thus  inviting 
Khrushchev's  stu-casm;  Sholokhov  sitting  in 
his  distant  Don  country,  knew,  was  better 
Informed  than  Khrushchev,  spoke  up,  but  his 
protest  to  Stalin  was  to  no  avail. 

Iliat  the  members  of  the  PoUtburo  did 
not  know  even  about  a  few  of  the  millions 
of  innocent  victims  is  lUasurd:  many  of  their 
closest  friends  were  murdered.  But  if  of 
all  the  leading  cadres  of  the  party,  only 
Khrushchev  (and  presumably  some  of  his 
present  ooUeagues)  were  not  aware  of  the 
arrests  and  extermination  of  "honorable  peo- 
ple devoted  to  our  cause,"  a  proper  question 
la  whether  such  a  naive  dunoe  Is  fit  to  head 
the  Soviet  State. 

Khrushchev  insisted,  with  humble  unc- 
tion, that  "we  only  found  out  about  Stalin's 
misuses  of  power  and  the  facts  of  his  arbl- 
trarlness  after  his  death  and  the  expoeiure 
ot  Beria  •  •  •  that  enemy  of  the  party  and 
people,  the  spy  and  odious  provocateur." 

This  diversion  to  Berla,  weak  though  it  is 
as  an  allM.  offers  nevertheless  a  clue  to  Khru- 
shchev's preeent  objective:  Be  attempts  to 
whitewash  Stalin  aiMl  thereby  save  himself. 
It  was  not  Stalin  who  persecuted  innocent 
people,  it  was  Beria.  and  only  after  Berla% 
exposure  in  1968  did  the  truth  oome  to  light. 

The  Soviet  populace  now  presumalMy  un- 
derstood that  "many,  including  myself"  wept 
at  Stalin's  bier.  But  tbe  murderers  and 
scoundrels  whom  Khrushchev  was  castiga- 
ting in  1836.  Included  thoee  party  m«nbers 
whom  Khrtishchev^  government  is  now  re- 
habilitating— some  of  them.  Tugoslav  Com- 
munists place  the  toll  of  murders  during 
Stalin's  reign  at  7  million — pliu  7  million 
arrests.*  Actually,  the  total  is  much  greater. 
But  whatever  it  Is,  Khrushchev  was  respon- 
sible for  a  portion  of  this  bloody  torrent. 
So  far  he  escai>ed  the  penalty,  but  the  ghoets 
have  begtm  to  haunt  him  and  will  never 
leave  him  in  peace  again. 

XV.  THS  c*SB  poa  a  axmrae  Kmo-miMLXtnaai 
Obosts  and  survivors,  piisonere  and  etti- 
sens  suffering  from  slow  malavtrKltm  (ae 
a  result  of  Khriiahchev's  doetrlnaire  agrleal- 
tiutil  policies),  as  well  as  the  skeptical  new 
generatloo.   must   comprehend   that  Khru- 


*  Bobert    Conquest.    The    Spectator,    "The 
Great  Purge."  Nov.  8,  1962,  pp.  70*-711. 


shchev's  abeolutlon  was  complete  because  of 
Stalin's  great  awloes  to  tlM  revolution. 

"Tlie  psJtr^  straggle  with  enemies  of  the 
revidtttton  and  socialist  construction  was 
headed  1^  Stalin  •  •  •  Staling  oontrlbaHon 
to  tbe  revOlutlanary  struggle  •  •  •  was 
•  •  •  known  to  everyone  •  •  •  in  the  later 
years  of  socialist  construction.  Staling  au- 
thority grew  partlcularty  in  the  period  of  the 
fight  against  the  anti-I^ntn  tendendes  and 
opposition  groups  within  the  party." 

Khrushchev,  to  put  tt  bluntly,  reaanctifled 
StallniB  politics  of  mxirder.  "When  plots 
against  the  revolution  were  uncovered,  Stal- 
in *  *  "  led  the  struggle  for  the  deanslng  * 
of  the  country  XTom  plotters  •  •  •  and 
enemies  of  the  people."  Tlie  party  allegedly 
"trusted  and  supported  him  In  this."  And 
Stalin  deserves  great  credit  fbr  "there  wss 
not  once  a  case  of  treachery  or  treason  to 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  lUke].  for  ex- 
ample, the  provocation  of  Mallnoveky* — a 
member  of  the  Bolshevik  faction  In  the  State 
Duma." 

Khrushchev  also  defended  Stalin's  fight 
against  such  alleged  foes  of  Leninism  as  ttie 
Trotskyitea,  the  Zlnovlevltes.  the  right  oppot- 
tunists  (also  referred  to  as  Bukharlnltee)  and 
the  bourgeois  ^ationaHsts.  In  this  strag- 
gle, too.  the  party  and  masBes  trusted  him. 
supixirted  him. 

But  here.  Khrushchev  Is  Skating  on  thin 
ice  and  betrays  his  fundamental  alleglanee  to 
Stalin  and  Stalinism.^  Opponent  of  Stalin, 
like  Zlnovlev  and  Bukharln  may  have  been 

*Bere  Khrushchev  used  "Oehlflh<9ieiily«" 
rather  than  the  ustial  "ehlstka"  (porge). 
"Ochlflhchenlye"  Is  a  much  stronger  term  aad 
has  no  ETnglish  equivalent.  In  Russian  par- 
lance, this  word  connotes  a  complete  cleans- 
ing out,  a  flushing,  and  frequently  pertains 
to  a  radical  expurgation  of  the  body. 

■R<snan  Vlkentyevlch  Malinovaky  (born 
in  1878  In  Poland)  was  the  principal  agent 
(or  double  agent)  of  a  remarkable  intelli- 
gence operation.  His  connection  with  the 
csarlst  department  of  police  (Okhrana)  be- 
gan during  the  Russo-Japaneae  War.  Be 
entered  into  a  close  relationship  with  the 
Okhrana  in  1009  after  he  ^o"**"*  prominent 
In  Russian  tnds  union  organising.  By  di- 
rective of  the  director  of  police  he  attended 
the  ISia  Bolshevik  Congrees  at  Prague. 
There  he  made  a  great  impression  on  Lenin 
who  saw  to  It  that  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  party's  central  oommlttss.  Thenupaa, 
Lenin  appointed  him  to  the  post  of  No.  1 
Bolshevik  Inside  Russia.  Malinovaky  was 
thereafter  the  principal  organlner  of  Pravda 
and  the  leader  of  the  Bolahevik  faction  in 
the  Fourth  Duma.  Bis  speeches  to  the  latter 
were  occasionally  edited  by  both  Lenin  and 
the  csarlBt  police  director. 

Early  in  1914.  for  reasons  stUl  obscure,  he 
resigned  his  seat  In  the  Duma  and  went 
abroad.  A  German  prisoner  of  war,  he  per- 
formed propaganda  work  in  prisoner-of-war 
camps  during  1915-17.  Lenin  and  Krups- 
kaya  sent  him  parcels  and  propaganda  ma- 
terials to  his  camp. 

Prior  to  1918,  Lenin  furiously  defended 
Mallnovsky.  then  under  suspicion  by  other 
socialists.  After  the  BoIShevlk  selsure  of 
power  BCallnovsky  returned  to  Soviet  Bussla. 
I>atently  certain  of  Lenin's  support.  None- 
theless, after  a  party  trlbtinal,  he  was  shot. 

Lenin  never  forsook  Mallnovsky.  It  was 
Stalin  who  damned  him;  here  Khrushchev 
supports  the  Stalinist  (as  opposed  to  the 
Leninist)  interpretation;  namely,  that  Mall- 
novsky was  an  "odious  provocateur"  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  the  Okhrana. 

^  It  is  interesting  In  this  regard  to  compare 
Khrushchev's  remarks  at  a  X^ramlln  banquet 
honoring  a  Chinese  delegation  headed  by 
Caiou  Bn-lal  (Pravda.  Jan.  19,  1907) :  "Bad- 
cally  and  in  the  main  may  Ood  grant,  as  they 
say.  that  each  Communist  knew  how  to  fight. 
as  Stalin  fotight  *  *  *  for  the  Inteiests  of 
the  working  class,  for  so^'wHsn*  •  •  •  and 
against  the  enemies  of  Marzlsm-Lenlnism." 
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wrong  *  but  they  were  not  guUty  of  tb* 
crlmM  for  which  th«7  wmn  «neat«d. 
'nrotalcy  was  miznl«rad  In  Ifasloo  many  jmmn 
after  he  left  the  Sonet  mnon.  TtotAy, 
Bukharln,  BnorleT.  ct.  al^  wtrt  oppoted  to 
Stalin  for  myrlatf  reasons:  but.  foremost 
amonc  the  crltldan  of  these  authentic  party 
member*  was  mlgiiee  of  power  and  arbl- 
trarlneee  of  Stalin.  KhruahcbeT  damned 
these  mMi  dsq>lte  the  fact  that  their  argu- 
ments were  proved  correct — ^Khrushchev 
himself  was  the  man  who.  albeit  by  implica- 
tion, rtlerlneed  the  eotrectnees  of  the  "line" 
of  the  csaeoted  opposition.  The  true  heroes 
(rf  communing  (Uke  TVotsky  and  Bukharln) 
■till  have  to  be  rehabilitated,  and  some  of 
the  foremoet  names,  like  that  of  Rykov,  Btlll 
have  to  be  mentioned.  Benoe  Khrushchev 
Jiistlfled  Stalin**  main  purge,  or  as  he  put 
It.  "the  Flushing"  (ochlshchenye) . 

Actually,  by  linking.  In  one  sentence  the 
party  opposltSosi  with  bourgeois  nation- 
alists, Khrushchev  again  read  these  men 
out  of  the  party.  By  equating  the  party 
oppositton  not  only  to  nationalism  but  to 
the  bourgeoisie,  the  class  enemy,  he  implic- 
itly eehoee  Stalin's  argument  that  they  were 
enemlee  of  the  party.  All  Khrushchey  is 
ready  to  admit  Is  that  a  few  party  members 
were  wronged.  Thus,  In  effect,  he  is  uphold- 
ing Stalin's  party  purges  even  today. 

In  the  certain  knowledge  that  millions  of 
Innocent  persons  perished  In  the  Stalin  era. 
It  wovld  have  been  in  order,  according  to 
Socialist  legality,  to  refer  the  problem  of 
whether  Communists  were  purged  for  caxise 
or  simply  because  Stalin  wanted  them  out  of 
the  way.  to  a  tribunal  of  the  Niuwnberg  type. 
]fo  JusUoe  can  ever  be  obtained  without 
Judicious  oonslderatkm  by  Impartial  persons. 

V.  WHO  WAS  BTALJWT 

If  the  purges  were  justified  after  all,  Stalin, 
though  he  may  have  gone  too  far,  must  have 
been  all  right. 

Sure  enough:  "Vladimir  Ilylch  Lenin  con- 
sidered Stalin  a  Marxist,  an  outstanding 
activist  of  ova  party,  devoted  to  the  revolu- 
tion." Actually,  Lenin  never  considered 
Stalin  to  be  a  theoretician,  hence  he  hardly 
regarded  him  as  a  genuine  Marxist;  Lenin, 
however,  did  regard  Trotsky.  Bukharln.  and 
Zlnovlev  as  genuine  Marxists.  Ilie  point 
vrcnild  be  trivial  if  it  did  not  denote  an  at- 
tempt to  use  Lenin,  the  patron  saint,  as  a 
character  witness  for  the  defendant. 

"We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  Stalin 
was  devoted  to  communism.  He  was  a  Marx- 
ist.   One  cannot  and  should  not  deny  this." 

The  word  "still"  and  the  entire  phrasing 
suggeets  that  doubts  about  Stalin's  dedica- 
tion to  Marxism  and  the  revolution  were 
raised  but  not  sustained. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  remark? 
Par  many  years  the  question  of  whether 
Stalin  aerved  as  an  Okhrana  agent  has  been 
debated.  Alexander  Orlov.  whoee  testimony 
on  other  matters  was  amply  borne  out  by 
Khrushchev's  19S6  speech,  stated  that  evi- 
dence of  Stalin's  Okhrana  connection  was 
found  In  police  fllee.  This  find  was  no  smaU 
factor  In  Stalin's  purge  of  the  NKVD,  his 
own  Okhrana  during  the  1930's.  Khru- 
shchev's speech  Indicated,  as  clearly  as  can 
be.  that  someone  in  the  party  has  been  dig- 
ging about  in  prerevolutlonary  history  of  the 
Bolsheviks. 


•  Khrushchev's  economic  policies  are  pat- 
toned  after  Bukharln's  theories.  Had 
Khrushchev  wanted  to  avoid  re-Stallnlsa- 
tlon,  he  could  have  easily  pulled  out  argu- 
ments of  the  early  1930's.  in  which  Stalin 
supported  Bukharln's  comparatively  mild 
economics,  partlcxilarly  as  related  to  the 
peasant  question.  By  «*«*""*"g  Bukharln. 
Khrushchev  supported  Stalin's  harsh  polldee 
of  the  19S0'S.  and  recondemned  the  peas- 
antry to  provide  the  capital  to  pay  for  Soviet 
armament.  Had  he  been  looking  tot  reform, 
he  would  have  foxmd  the  j\istlflcatlon  In 
Bukharln's  writings. 


In  othsr  words,  Stalin's  whole  history  was 
Investigated.  KhrushebevlB  phrasing  sug- 
gests that  he  was  given  a  report  on  the  mat- 
ter. This  report,  it  can  be  surmised,  raised 
the  questloa  of  whether  de-SUllnlsatlon 
should  be  pushed  further  and  the  name  of 
communism  be  cleared  by  dlscloalng  that 
Stalin  bad  been  a  police  agent.  Such  a  sug- 
geetlon  was  turned  down:  At  this  crucial 
point  the  brake  was  put  upon  de-Stallnlsa- 
tlon. 

But  perhaps  the  question  Is  not  yet  closed. 
Khrushchev  may  rtlll  be  of  the  opinion  that 
Stalin  was  an  authentic  Communist.  Is  be 
therefore  stUl  fighting  thoee  who  evaluate 
Stalin  differently?  And  if  there  is  such  a 
debate,  is  it  not  obvious  that  some  evidence 
linking  Stalin  to  the'  police  was  found,  and 
that  the  unresolved  problem  now  merely  is 
whether  Stalin  was  a  police  agent  pure  and 
simple,  or  a  double  agent  who  vrarked  with 
the  police  for  the  party?  Obviously,  explo- 
sive material  is  lying  around. 

VI.    TKS    MUKXT    KOAO    OF   PBOVOCATIOH 

Police  and  subversive  operations  are 
plainly  on  Khrushchev's  mind.  In  more 
than  one  paasage  Khrushchev  called  atten- 
tion to  the  entrapment  type  of  intelllgenoe 
operations  Russians  dub  "provokatsiya." 
There  has  been  no  such  preoccupation  with 
the  svibject  of  "provocation"  In  any  speech  by 
Khrushchev  since  he  came  to  power.  More- 
over, there  has  been  no  significant  public 
pronouncement  by  any  Soviet  dictator  on 
the  subject  of  Csarlst  secret  police  penetra- 
tion Into  Lenin's  group  for  over  40  years. 
In  this  speech,  three  agents  were  mentioned 
in  connection  with  pre-1917  events,  and  one 
who  opo^ted  after  the  Bolshevik  coup  d'etat. 
Two  and  possibly  three  of  these  four  were 
Jews. 

The  Soviet  security  forcee  from  Vcheka 
to  KOB  have  their  geneeis  In  the  Csarlst 
Okhrana.*  Khnishchev  is  fully  aware  of  this 
background  and  his  speech  Indicates,  ss  al- 
ready pointed  out.  that  he  must  recently 
have  studied  the  history  of  police  provoca- 
tion with  some  care.  Throughout  his  dis- 
course were  scattered  references  to  the 
Csarlst  Okhrana.  but  also  to  Soviet  security 
forcee.  and  to  various  foreign  intelligence 
services  which  duped  Stalin.  Odious  provo- 
cations appetu-  to  have  exerted  considerable 
influence  on  revolutionary  history. 

For  example.  Khrushchev  discussed  the 
arrest.  Interrogation,  and  death  of  General 
Taklr.'*  "an  outstanding  bolshevik  and  mili- 
tary personage."  He  reported  that  as  the 
general  was  about  to  be  shot.  Taklr  shouted : 
"Long  Uve  Stalin."  Khruahchev  insisted 
that  throughout  the  entire  Interrogation 
Taklr  refused  to  believe  that  Stalin  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  his  arrest.  Someone  around 
Stalin  had  arranged  a  provocation  to  which 
Taklr  had  fallen  victim.  But  Taklr  was  not 
the  only  victim  to  provocation,  nor  the  single 
case  of  a  Conununlst  who  failed  to  grasp 
Stalin's  true  role.  Why  then  make  a  case 
out  of  him?  He  was  a  Jew  and  coounanded 
the  military  forcee  in  the  Ukraine.  Skilled 
dialectician  that  he  Is.  Khrushchev,  In  dls- 


•  The  term  "Okhrana"  (Okhranka)  U  usu- 
ally used  In  referencee  to  the  csarlst  depart- 
ment of  police  In  St.  Petersburg  and  Its  vari- 
ous domestic  and  foreign  offices.  It  was  the 
first  truly  modem  authoritarian  police  intel- 
ligence system.  There  was  precious  little  it 
did  not  know  about  the  pre-1917  revolu- 
tionary operations  and  personalltlee  In  and 
out  of  Russia.  Profeeslonally  competent,  yet 
subject  to  the  pitfall  which  beeet  all  such 
organlaatlons,  its  operational  methodology 
reflected  a  predilection  for  subterfxige  and 
the  black  arts. 

"lona  Kmmanullovlch  Taklr  was  born  In 
1890  and  became  a  member  of  the  CP  in 
April.  1917.  Together  with  Tukhachevsky. 
he  helped  modernize  the  Red  Army.  Both 
were  tried  (in  camera)  and  executed  in  1937. 


cussing  provocation,  also  wants  to  score  scene 
points  In  the  never-ending  national  struggu. 
VTL  TKS  sorsaioB  is«iiaBsaiF  or  kjesushchsv 

The  basic  tactic  of  Khnishchev  U  to  prove, 
not  only  that  hs  U  ths  best  of  aU  contem- 
porary Communists,  but  also  that  he  to 
superior  to  Stalin  and  even  to  Lenin.  The 
latter,  he  implied,  was  taken  In  by  agent  pro. 
vocateurs.     This  wont  happen  to  Nlklta. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Khrushchev  claimed 
he  had  learned  about  Stalin's  arreets  of  in. 
nocent  people  only  after  Berla's  exposure. 
But  he  InsUted  that  StaUn  did  not  permit 
"one  case  of  treason  •  •  •  to  *  *  •  ths 
revolution  •  •  •  (like)  that  of  Mallnovsky." 
This  name  has  not  been  mentioned  publicly 
In  the  Soviet  Union  since  1918.  Malinovaky. 
close  comrade-in-arms  of  Lsnln.  wss  expoeed 
as  s  police  agent  but  probably  acted  as  a 
double  agent  helping  the  party  rather  than 
the  police.  Kbrusbctiev  apparently  aides 
With  thoee  who  considered  Mallnovsky  to 
have  betrayed  the  revolution.  Since  Lenin 
did  not  believe  In  Msllnovakys  treachery,  the 
clear  implication  Is  that  Khrushchev  will 
not  be  so  naive  and  fallible  as  Lenin. 
Khrusbchev  tntUnated  that  Lenin  fell  re- 
peatedly In  police  traps,  for  example,  he  also 
was  Impressed  by  Zhltomlrsky." 

At  to  Stalin,  "his  guUt  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  he  made  groes  mistakss  of  a  theoretical 
and  political  character  against  the  Leninist 
principles  of  state  and  party  leadership,  mis- 
used the  authority  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
party  and  the  people." 

Thus  he  caused  serious  damage  to  com- 
munism. This  fine  line  between  groes  mis- 
takes and  criminal  acts  hides  an  Important 
point.  Stalin's  criminality  Is  to  be  argued 
away.  But  since  criminal  acts  were  com- 
mitted, was  Stalin  a  criminal  by  nature? 
Not  at  all. 

The  purgee  reeulted.  Khrushchev  revealed, 
fnxn  Stalin's  begullement  by  certain  foreign 
Intelligence  servlcee.  Theee  cvganisattons. 
"knowing  his  sick  mistrustfulnees  and  sua- 
plclousnees."  produced  casss  and  documenu 
which  seemed  accurate  and  created  the  belief 
that  "there  were  groupe  of  military  special- 
ists •  •  •  developing  criminal  plots  In  our 
country  against  Soviet  authority  •  •  •  and 
the  Soviet  state." 

Khrushchev's  attempt  to  cast  himself  in 
the  role  of  a  superior  Voshd,  who  Is  immune 
to  provocation,  led  him.  soms  dsys  after  his 
speech,  to  release  documents  of  the  Nazi 
Oestapo  which — fed  to  Stalin  via  Benee.  the 
Preeldent  of  Csechoslovaklft— caused  the  ex- 
ecution of  Tukhschevsky  and  the  flower  of 
the  Red  army. 

It  remained  xmexplalned.  however,  why 
Stalin  who,  according  to  Khrushchev,  was 
sick  only  toward  ths  snd  of  his  life,  bit  on 
such  pap.  Nor  did  Khrushchev  care  to  argue 
the  posslbUlty  that  Stalin  fed  fabricated  ma- 
terial to  the  Oestapo  In  the  first  place,  only 
to  have  them  passed  back  to  the  NKVD. 
Khrushchev  hinted  strongly  that,  unlike 
Stalin,  he  would  not  fall  prey  to  such  sub- 
terfuge. 

By  now  the  scenario  was  prepared  for 
Khrushchev,  the  hero.  None  other  than  he 
helped  to  curb  and  counter  Stalin's  sick  sus- 
picions.    Stalin  had  nu>re  dyela.  i.e..  purges 


"  lakob  Abramovlch  Zhltomlrsky.  a  phy- 
sician recruited  to  Intelligence  work  by  the 
Oerman  police  while  a  student  in  Berlin  in 
1903.  wss  almost  Immsdlately  thsreafter 
transferred  to  the  Okhrana  as  an  agent.  He, 
too.  occupied  an  Important  position  in  Lsn- 
ln's  organization.  Anu>ng  his  spedalltlee 
was  arranging  for  ths  despatch  of  Bolshevik 
propaganda  materials  across  ths  Russian 
frontier  from  abroad.  His  operations  were 
conducted  in  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
Okhrana,  which  seized  most  of  ths  propa- 
ganda. Last  identified  as  a  surgeon  with  the 
French  Army  in  World  War  I.  Zhltomlrsky's 
fste  is  unknown. 


la  mlnC  but  Khnishehsv  rssofnlasil  the 
tvouhls  and  saved  the  SovlM  Dalon  trooi  in»- 
told  grief: 

-StaBn  was  in  Xb»  laat  jmn  or  his 
llfs  •  •  •  deeiyiy  n  *  *  *  sugeiiug  trtan. 
suspielowsnsss  and  a  peisomtloo  mania, 
ne  party  •  •  •  Uss  Intonscd  the  pes^^e 
about  how  B>aM«  created  such  eases  as  the 
Leningrad  affair,  the  Ooctors'  plot,  and 
othsra.  But.  onmradss,  there  would  have 
been  significantly  more  •  •  •  if  thoas  who 
worked  alongside  Stalin  •  •  •  had  agreed 
wtth  him  about  evetytttlng.  I  have  spoken 
about  bow  StaUn  had  decided  on  the  ease 
eooestslng  ths  so-called  Moscow  oooater- 
levoltrttonary  oenter.  But  not  everyone  had 
a  yes-aaaa  and  the  cadres  of  the 
sere  not  subjected  to 


la  any  event.  If  Stalin  was  only  alek  In  the 
last  years  of  his  llfs.  he  must  have  been 
baalttay  during  the  IMO's  and  l»eO's.  wlien 
he  committed  hla  greatest  erlmss.  The  fab- 
rication of  cases  such  as  the  Leningrad  af- 
fair and  the  doctors*  plot  may  have  been 
due  to  a  deep,  hcrreadoos  dissasi.  bat  that 
messss  wss  not  IdeattAed.  At  any  rate,  sos- 
ptaliMBBisssB  and  perseeuttea  manis  are  symp- 
tome  and  not  a  rtlsease. 

But  again.  StaUn  was  not  Just  sick,  hs  was 
egged  on  "by  Beria  and  Ka^anovlch.  afraid 
that  among  the  creative  Intelligentsia  In 
the  postvrar  •  •  •  moraine,  eome  kind  of 
oatlonaUstic  teadenatee  wsre  ripening.  Re 
began  to  push  things  In  ordsr  to  dJspeose 
with  the  most  outstanding  writsrs  and  ac- 
tlvlsto  of  art  in  the  Ukraine.  If  the  Ukrain- 
ian BolshevUd  had  supported  Stalln'a  feel- 
ings the  Ukrainian  Intelligentsia  would  have 
suffered  huge  loeses  and  probably  there 
would  have  been  a  ease  (dyelo)  against  the 
Ukrainian  nationalists. " 

Khrushchev  was  ths  las  fling  Bolshevik  of 
the  ITkralne  at  that  ttae.  Henee  It  was 
his  own  adamant  and  nniBsjsniis  stand  that 
prevented  a  poatwar  purge  there,  Just  as  he 
Implied  that  he  foreetalled  the  purge  of  the 
Moeeow  party  organization  at  the  time  when 
he  stood  at  its  head. 

Banes  ws  have  the  foUowlng  set  of  ssser- 
tkms: 
1.  StaUn  was  a  trws  Communist. 
%.  In  the  thirties,  he  was  provoked  Into  the 
purgee  by  foreign  elements.  However,  he 
also  killed  many  whoee  liquidation  sppean 
Justlfled  even  now. 

8.  Khrushchev  did  protect  the  Innocents 
In  ths  Mosoow  organisation  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  kUled  by  StaUn  at  a  time 
when  he  was  not  yst  sick. 

4.  StaUn  was  almost  pushed  by  Berla  and 
Kaganovich  into  a  purge  of  the  Ukraine  at 
an  unnamed  time  but  was  blocked  by  Khru- 
shfbev. 

8.  The  I^nlngrad  aflSaIr  and  the  doctors' 
plot  occiured  when  Stalin  wae  deeply  iU  but 
It  might  have  been  worse  had  not  Khru- 
shchev interceded. 

Of  course,  the  Leningrad  affah'  did  run 
its  fuU  course.  If  KhmslMihev  tried  to  stop 
it,  wae  he  eonvtnced  of  the  victim's  Inno- 
cence?  By  contrast,  the  case  of  the  doctors' 
^ot  got  xmderway;  It  was  ended  abruptty 
by  Stalin's  death.  For  which  action,  then, 
is  Khrushchev  claiming  credit?  For  Stalin's 
death?  The  ooofnskm  In  his  alTbl  building 
is  plain.  But  it  also  U  clear  that  Khrushchev 
Is  trying  deeperstely  to  make  his  leadsnhlp 
claim  stick. 

Just  as  Lenin  met  his  beguUers,  so  StaUn 
was  entrapped  by  Berla,**  a  spy  and  enemy 
of  the  party  and  the  pee^le,  who  did  not 
even  oonelder  It  neoeasary  to  eonesal  hU  hap- 
piness at  ths  grave  of  StsJln.  Were  Khru- 
shchev's tears  In  good  tsste  after  aU? 

"Lavrenty  Pavlovlch  BerU.  a  Georgian, 
was  bead  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  from 
19S8  untU  his  arrest  and  saaeuUon  in  1963. 
He  was  accussd  inter  aUa  of  having  been  a 
British  intelligence  agent  since  1919. 


Is  the  swsatli«  dictator  «7lng  to 
ntailn 

la 
»>  aitoply  this:  AMsr  Ptallais  deMh. 
Berla  "tried  to  assume  power  and  leadaeshlp 
la  m»  pwty.  At  ths  tlas  there  nctoaUy 
eslated  a  real  danger.  Wtvmk.  the  very  first 
after  Stalin's  dsath.  BsrU  began  to  take 
steps  dlsorgaaMlac  to  the  work  of  the  party 

*  *  *  dlreotod  to  ths  disruption  of  our 
frlsndly  rslatlons  *  *  •  with  fratarnal  ooun- 
trlee  of  the  Socialist  camp.  Together  with 
Malenkov.  he  •  •  •  made  a  provocative  prop- 
oaltlon  to  Uquldate  the  Oerman  DentKxaratlc 
Repuhlle    as   a    Socialist   government,   and 

•  •  •  the  SocUllst  Unity  Party  of  Germany." 
liO  and  behold.  Khrushchev  was  smarter 

than  StaUn.  He  recognised  Bala  for  what 
he  was.  It  was  unneoeesary  to  remind  the 
1963  audience  that  Khruahchev  purged  Beria 
without  benefit  of  Socialist  tegaUty.  The 
Uquldatlon  of  this  vUe  person,  we  must  In- 
fer, was  Justlfiabls  terrorism.  Ons  does  not 
talk  about  provocations  and  of  «»m«^^*t  of  com- 
bating them,  unless  there  Is  a  significant 
correlation  to  the  preeent.  If  Zhltomlrsky's, 
Mallnovskys.  and  Berla's  are  lurking  about, 
NUdta  Khrusbchev  ts  alert.  The  warning. 
we  may  be  sure,  Is  coming  through  loud  and 
clear.- 

vm.  ■TTifwoxycK  or  TBUtoa 

Khrushchev's  arguments  are  leading  back 
to  Stalinism  In  its  rawest  form.  Citing 
almoet  verbatim  one  of  the  key  teachings  of 
Stalin.  Khrushchev  maintained  we  must  con- 
duct a  nsssslsss  struggls  against  ths  sur- 
vivals of  ths  past  within  the  eountry  •  •  • 
defeat  the  attack  of  the  organlasd  class 
enamy  In  the  International  arena.  We  have 
no  right  to  forget  this  struggle,  even  for  1 
minute.  A  few  years  ago,  StaUn  was  con- 
damnsd  for  ths  theory,  then  deemed  to  be 
incorrect.  th*t  the  dsss  struggle  sharpens 
after  the  Conununlst  selsure  of  power.  Mow 
It  txims  out  Stalin  must  have  been  right  In 
warning  against  the  apparently  Inmwrtal 
survivals  of  the  past. 

Stalin  also  was  extolled  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  communism:  in  defending  the  revo- 
lution, he  wss  fighting  "ensaUes  of  the 
people."  This  very  expression  "snemies  of 
the  people."  which  Stalin  used  to  label  his 
personal  opponents,  was  strongly  crlUdzed 
after  the  19M  speech.  Thus,  Stalin  received 
credit  for  the  very  exoeeses  for  which  he  was 
being  oondemned. 

The  ceaseless  struggls  Justlflss  endless 
terror.  "Did  the  revolution  have  to  defend 
lU  conquest?  Tee.  it  had  to  do  this,  and 
It  did  It  from  the  first  days — with  aU  deci- 
siveness. In  the  first  montiM  of  Soviet  au- 
thority, by  decree  of  Vladimir  Xtyleh  Lenin, 
there  waa  created  a  mighty  organ  of  the  pro- 
letarian dictatorship— against  the  enemlee 
of  the  revolution — the  Vcheka  in  the  strt^gle 
vrlth  countenevolutlon."  " 

The  thrust  of  this  sUtemant  Is  that  Lenin 
ts  heralded  as  ths  originator  of  the  terror 
organ.  UsxiaUy,  this  honor  is  reserved  for 
Felix  Dzerzhlnsky  who.  helpfiUly.  was  a  Pole. 
It  was  Lsnln  who  instituted  teiror — ^thls 
precedent  would  legitimize  the  resumption 
of  terror  by  Khrushchev.  This  is  the  key 
meesage  of  the  spee^. 

™.  Awn-aasurssif  im  thx  sovbet  vnnoif 
In  the  past.  Khrushchev  has  demonstrated 
great  seasttlvlty  to  the  Jewish  queetlon.    NOw 
tt  appears  that  the  Jewish  lasae  hss  again 

"Both  the  syntax  and  styla  of  Khru- 
shchev's speech  markedly  resenahle  Stalin's 
later  pronouncements.  This  leads  to  ^wcu- 
lAtlon  whether  one  of  Stalin's  speechwrlters 
drafted  the  March  discourse. 

**  Bstabllshed  on  Dec.  30,  1917,  8  weeks 
after  the  Bc^shevlk  advent  to  power, 
"Vcheka"  stood  for  the  All  Russian  Kztraor- 
dlnary  C^>tounittee  for  Combating  Counter- 
revolution. Speculation,  and  Delinquency  in 
OOloe. 


sharpened.  Mo  other  oonoluslou  may  be 
drawn  f rosa  the  ux^reoedsnted  i*"g«->?i  of  his 
discourse  on  the  Jewish  problem.  With  some 
exceptions,  the  overwhcamteg  majority  of 
parsons  nisiHifiatf  In  Mb  ^sseto  nra  Mws: 
Aaev.  ZhitatateAy.  Bartn.  <Bi1iiis  Indtat. 
probably  tncaexeeay.  that  he  waa  Tnalsli) . 
Kaganovich.  Oensaral  Taklr.  Oeneral  Srstasr, 
Rosa  Luxeaaburg.  Bhrenborg.  Trotsky, 
Zlnovlev.  and  others. 

His  lead  Into  this  sticky  wicket  was  by 
way  of  a  erltlelan  of  •vgsny  Tevtushsnks's 
now  celebrated  poem.  Babl  Tar.  deecribteg 
the  Nazi  massacrs  of  Jaws  In  a  Klsv  ra^ne. 
Tevtushenko  was  reprehsnslbia  beoavHe  he 
did  not  nventlon  non-Jewa  who  also  were 
killed  at  Babl  Tar. 

In  an  obvioiu  bit  of  apologia,  Khrushchev 
Insisted:  "From  the  very  first  days  of  the 
October  revolution  •  •  •  Jews  were  on  an 
equal  footing  with  an  other  natlonalltlea  of 
the  U.S.SJR.  •  •  •  The  Jewish  question  Ad 
not  exist  for  us  and  thoee  who  suggest  It  are 
echoing  an  aUen  voice." 

There  were  outstanding  Jewish  generals  in 
the  Soviet  past.  Sven  now,  Khrushchev  dis- 
closed. General  KTelser  commands  aU  Soviet 
troope  in  the  Par  East.  Was  Khrushchev 
able  to  find  only  one  Jewish  Soviet  general? 
The  Jews  account  for  aboctt  t  percent  of  the 
Soviet  population. 

There  are  different  types  of  Jews,  Khru- 
shchev explained.  For  exsmple,  one  Jewish 
officer,  Vlnokur.  telephoned  him  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Volga  (Stalingrad)  and  said 
that  von  Paulus'  Interpreter  Kogan.  a  former 
Khrushchev  aide  from  Kiev,  was  a  Jew.  "One 
Jew  eerved  as  Interpreter  on  v<m  P^uilus' 
staff  and  another  Jew  eerved  In  our  forces 
that  took  von  Paulus  and  the  Interpreter 
prisoner."  This  precisely  takes  off  where 
StaUn  left  the  eternal  theme  of  the  "Intvr- 
natlonal  Jew." 

There  le  Uttle  doubt  about  what  happened 
to  the  interpreter.  Lest  the  lesson  be  lost. 
Khrushchev  proceeded  with  a  bit  of  inter- 
esting reasoning,  '^t  Is  absurd  to  attribute 
to  the  Russlni'i  people  guUt  for  the  filthy 
provocations  of  the  Black  Hundreds.**  but 
It  Is  also  absurd  to  attribute  to  the  whcHe 
Jewish  people  the  reqionalblllty  for  Mitkm- 
allsm  and  ths  Kt«T»ii— *  of  the  Bund,  for  the 
provocation  of  Aaev  and  Zhttomlraky  (*Ot- 
sov').  for  the  various  Jewish  organlaatlans 
connected  in  their  time  with  the  *Zubatav- 
Itee'  and  the  Cnarlst  Okhrana  (Okhranka) ." 
Apart  from  sofne  deUbsrata  ft'tllVrfttlnns 
(ths  Bund  was  Menahevik  and  not  Zionist) , 
the  Soviet  dictator  recited  here  an  imprea- 
slve  and  quite  one-sidsd  Indictment.  The 
fantastic  contributions  of  Jewish  physicists 
to  Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  space  exploration 
and  electronics  were  not  mentioned,  even 
though  such  praise  would  have  alleviated 
anti-Semitic  eenthnents.  Meet  Interesting 
are  the  referencee  to  agent  provocateura.  to 
the  Okhrana.  and  the  gratuitous  reference  to 
Zubatov,  an  Okhrana  oflkdal  who  organised 
soclidlst  groups  to  keep  the  revolutionary 
movement  under  controL  The  policy  In- 
stituted by  Zubatov  often  has  been  criticized 
for  having  brought  about  bloody  Sunday,  a 
massacre,  which  was  the  overture  to  the  rev- 
olution of  1906.  This  revolution  fractured 
the  monolithic  autocracy  of  the  Czar. 

"The  "black  hundreds*  was  a  relatively 
smaU  terror  gang  organized  by  the  czarlst 
regime  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  pogroms. 
Khrushchev  knows  that  they  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russian  j>e<^Ies.  He  did  not 
mention  his  own  personalized  "pogrom."  In 
an  attempt  to  find  scapegoats  fOr  the  miser- 
able condition  of  the  Soviet  economy,  Khru- 
shchev's Internal  security  forcee  have  been 
busily  shooting  persons  chvged  wtth  frawd, 
embezzlement,  and  theft.  The  overWhMm- 
ing  majority  of  ttoss  saacuted  have  Jiswlsh 
names.  That  some  8  peresnt  of  tiis  popate- 
tlon  (the  Jews)  itioiild  have  eoaiatftted  more 
than  50  pereent  of  the  eeosteaale  crimee  pua- 
ishable  by  death,  taaes  creduUty. 
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KhnubehieT  tmst  a  Snteton-type  en- 
trapmant  nutneawr  ■plnrt  IilmT 

X.  «o  nacB  wtM  whrwaam 

In.  %  candid  paaic*.  Ktanirttohav  Admitted 
th*  TlaoMrsl  «mTlnc  for  fa— dom  amarglng 
ttotu.  th*  tbaw  In  Ills  iinliappy  •mplre.  Moat 
of  tlM  ean«nt  onpleaaant  problems  stem 
fttxn  an  abominable  hankering  for  more  lib- 
erty. "One  bears  oonvcraatlons  about  some 
kind  of  absolute  fteedom  .  .  I  do  not  know 
wbat  tbey  bave  In  mind  bare,  but  I  consider 
that  tbere  will  never  be  abeolute  freedom 
«T«n  under  complete  communlam." 

That  settled  the  crucial  political  probleoa. 
The  question  of  "relative  freedom"  was  not 
fllsnissort  and  the  reins  of  government  will 
not  be  looeened.  Nor  will  Ideological  devia- 
tion be  permitted. 

Tet.  unreconstructed  bolshevik  that  he  is, 
Khrushchev  has  recognized  and  Identified 
the  most  serious  long-range  challenge  to  the 
Soviet  system.  This  challenge  he  described 
as  ttie  so-called  father-son  relationship. 
The  Increasingly  sophisticated  Russian  youth 
U  Inqxilrlng  why  papushka  did  nothing  to 
halt  the  Stalin  terror.  Are  KhruEhchev's 
own  descendants  In  a  questioning  mood? 
Equally  vexing  has  been  the  unquenchable 
3routhful  desire  for  explanations  from  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  Ideologues  concerning  the 
Stalin  era.  Soviet  youth  wants  to  know  how 
Stalinism  cotUd  have  happened  in  the  Soviet 
system?  Could  It  recur?  What  guarantees 
against  Its  recurrence  have  been  effected? 

Khrushchev  approached  this  moat  serious 
of  problems  by  way  of  a  criticism  of  the  film, 
"The  Ouard  of  niych."  ae  yet  uncompleted. 
In  this  movie,  he  Intoned,  the  young  people 
"love  no  one  and  they  respect  nothing,  they 
not  only  refuse  to  believe  their  elders  but 
they  even  hate  them.  They  are  dissatisfied 
with  everything.  They  laugh  and  spit  at 
It." 

What  Is  the  true  plctiire  of  soviet  youth? 
"Our  soviet  youth  are  continuing  their  lives 
In  labor  and  struggle  •  •  •  the  heroic  tra- 
dition of  the  foregoing  generation,  proving 
their  great  devotion  to  the  Ideas  of  Marxism, 
Leninism,  and  to  the  years  of  peaceful  con- 
struction *  *  *  at  the  fronts  of  the  great 
fatherland  war.  Our  youth  are  very  well  de- 
pleted In  •  •  •  Fadayev's  novel.  "The 
Toung  Guard'." 

In  the  bitter  winter  of  1948-49,  the  writer 
saw  the  premiere  of  "The  To\ing  0\iard" 
(pt.  I)  at  the  main  movie  theater  In  Khar- 
kov. If  soviet  youth  was  very  well  depicted 
In  that  film.  It  remains  difllcxilt  to  dismiss 
the  memory  of  youthful  viewers  howling  with 
laughter  as  they  watched  Nazi  troops  charg- 
ing Into  the  Ukraine,  occupying  beautifully 
ccmstructed  homes— which  "our  youth"  knew 
very  well  did  not  exist  In  1949,  and  do  not 
exist  even  now. 

But  Khrushchev,  highly  exorcized  about 
the  so-called  father-son  problem,  launched 
Into  a  bitter  tirade  against  "The  Guard  of 
Illych":  "I  have  previously  spoken  •  •  • 
of  the  serloiu  question  raised  by  the  meeting 
at  the  hero  of  the  film  with  the  ghost  of  his 
father  killed  during  the  war.  To  the  ques- 
tion of  the  son  about  how  to  live,  the  father's 
gbost  In  turn  asks  the  son  how  old  he  Is. 
And  when  the  son  answers  hs  is  23  years 
old.  the  father  says,  'but  I  am  21'.  Tou 
want  vm  to  believe  In  the  accuracy  of  such 
an  episode?  No  one  will  believe  it.  Can 
you  «"»fLytw<i  that  a  father  would  not  answer 
the  question  of  his  son  and  not  give  him 
advice  on  how  to  go  on  a  proper  course  In 
llfe?- 

BOirashchev.  father  of  his  people,  puts  all 
hit  sons  on  guard,  that  he  will  mdeed  show 
them  the  "proper  course." 

Bat  what  Is  this  proper  course?  Soviet 
youth  undoubtedly  has  examined,  for  ex- 
an^le.  the  statlstios  of  the  recent  Riisslan 
census   (the  first  Xa  three  decadea).    They 


know  that  Stalin's  terror  eaetiated  soviet 
manhood:  naore  sovlat  nwlaa  la  their  prime 
perished  at  the  hands  of  Btaha'to  exaeutloa- 
en  than  we  klUed  by  the  Maila  In  World 
War  n.* 

Is  the  suffering,  which  soviet  adults  ex- 
perienced under  Stalin,  to  retnmf  The  fa- 
thers knew  the  agony;  the  eons  know  what 
the  terror  did  to  their  coxmtry. 

Kbrusbcbev,  contended  that  "In  soviet  so- 
cialist society  tbere  are  no  contradlctlona  be- 
tween generations  •  •  •  problems  of  'fa- 
ther VS.  ion'  do  not  exist  In  the  old  sense." 
But  then  he  lashed  out:  "Do  you  want  to 
set  the  young  against  the  older  generations 
*  *  *  to  bring  dissensions  Into  the  united 
soviet  family?"  This  anguished  outcry 
merely  proves  that  after  46  year*  the  revolu- 
tion has  not  become  a  solid  accomplish- 
ment. Soviet  youth  is  heglnnlag  to  under- 
stand that  tbe  sins  of  communism  cannot  all 
be  ascribed  to  Stalin.  They  eense  that  Stalin 
was  Jxist  a  symptom  of  a  deep  disease — 
communism.  Khrushchev  fears  that  soviet 
youth  is  about  to  consider  him,  too,  as  a 
symptom  of  tbe  same  disease. 

XI.    THX   CASK    or    A    VXW    lOLLION    GHOSTS 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Khru- 
shchev rose  to  power  under  Stalin,  that  he 
participated  in  Stalinism,  and  that  he  knew 
all  about  the  excesses  of  Stalin. 

His  words  show  plainly  that  he  Is  Involved 
In  a  deep  personal  and  political  crisis  and 
that  his  power  position  in  the  Kremlin  is 
under  attack.  To  extricate  himself,  he  Is 
both  accusing  and  exculpating  Stalin.  Ap- 
parently, afraid  of  provocation  (infiltration 
and  entrapment),  he  is  putting  the  lurking 
schemers  on  guard  that  they  would  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with.  In  addition,  he  Is  warn- 
ing the  pop\ilatlon  at  large  that  he  may  In- 
stitute what  could  be  called  neo-Stallnlsm — 
selective  terror  against  his  opponents  rather 
than  blind  mass  terror  against  foe  and  friend 
alike. 

Beset  with  problems  that  threaten  to  get 
out  of  hand,  Khrushchev  quite  obviously 
feels  insecure.  It  would  be  so  easy  to  Invoke 
tbe  Castro  solution  to  bis  domestic  prob- 
lems—"Paredon"  ("to  the  waU").  But  de- 
spite tbe  bravado  of  this  speech,  it  is  not 
easy.  The  years  of  Stalin's  unspeakable  bru- 
tality still  are  visible  In  too  many  millions 
of  faces. 

Khrushchev  knows  that  he  is  living  In 
a  jungle.  He  Is  convinced  that  Lenin  was 
right  when  he  said:  "Today  you  must  not 
stroke  the  head  of  anyone — they  will  bite 
your  hand.  It  is  necessary  to  beat  them 
over  the  head,  beat  without  mercy."  Stalin, 
as  Khrushchev  himself  disclosed,  ordered 
his  terrorists  to  beat,  beat,  and  beat  once 
more.  To  beat  or  not  to  beat — that  is 
Khrushchev's  btimlng  quandary.  But  he 
will  be  damned  if  he  beats  and  damned  If 
he  doesnt.  Khrushchev  is  now  the  prisoner 
of  hlsttny.  The  futiire  will  tell  for  how  long 
he  succeeded  in  postponing  the  Inevitable. 


KENNEDY   PAILS    AGAIN   TO   MEET 
SOVIET  (CHALLENGE 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Algkb]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoxo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
liClimeflOth? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  &fr.  Speaker,  the  world 
press  today  is  carrying  another  story  of 
the  Kennedy  administration's  failure  in 
maintaining  a  strong  and  effective  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


Tou  cannot  do  business  with  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Communists.  Negotla- 
ttont  end  In  stalemate,  appeasement,  ixt 
the  new  term  accomodi^on,  meaning, 
we  agree  to  the  Communist  demands! 
Tet  when  we  do  agree  to  Conmiunlst 
terms,  they  up  their  demands. 

Lo(A  at  the  recent  test  b«n  talks  and 
agreements  as  our  example.  Here  is 
what  the  President  says: 

The  Prime  Minister  and  I  wrote  to  Chair- 
man Khnishchev  In  an  effort  to  see  if  wt 
could  develop  some  means  by  which  we  could 
bring  tbla  matter  to  a  climax  and  see  if  we 
could  reach  an  accord,  which  we  feel  to  be  la 
the  Interest  of  the  nuclear  powers,  the  pres- 
ent nuclear  powers,  to  prevent  diffusion. 
But,  as  I  say.  I  am  not  sanguine  and  this 
represents  not  a  last  effort  but  a  very  de- 
termined effort  to  see  if  we  can  prevent  fail- 
ure from  coming  upon  us  this  spring. 

Here  are  the  facts:  Premier  Khru- 
shchev has  offered  only  two  or  three 
Inspections  annually,  and  then  only 
under  the  most  restrictive  conditions, 
actually  exempting  from  Inspection  any 
area  declared  by  the  Kremlin  to  be  a 
military  area. 

When  negotiations  began  in  1958,  20 
inspections  annually  were  demanded. 
The  Kennedy  administration  dropped  de- 
mands to  "10  to  12,"  then  to  7.  Although 
the  presently  reported  concession  av- 
erages AV^  inspections  annually,  the 
effective  number  would  actually  be 
Khrushchev's  demanded  3.  This  is 
because  inspections  could  not  reasonably 
be  consumed  on  an  annual  basis,  but 
must  be  reserved  by  at  least  25  percent 
to  use  if  needed  during  a  period  of 
greater  suspicion  during  the  last  portion 
of  the  7  years.  We  concede;  they  de- 
mand more. 

Worse  yet.  or  most  dangerous  of  all, 
here  is  the  final  blow.  Suppose  Khru- 
shchev and  the  Communists  make  a  deal, 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  They 
make  deals  only  to  break  them.  We 
honor  ours.  Only  a  firm,  unbending 
dedication  to  protection  of  UB.  sov- 
ereignty can  protect  us  with  no  deals,  no 
appeasement,  no  accomodation — and  no 
opportunity  for  them  to  break  a  promise. 


that  it  contributes  to  the  attention  given 
to  this  subject: 

BBAi.  Dsmrmow  or  Uaaaii  Ebmswsx. 
Hnmxir  bt 


'•  Pravda.  Feb.  4.  1980. 


REAL   DEFlNl'l'lON   OP   URBAN   RE- 
NEWAL HIDDE2«  BT  PROGRESS 
Mr.    LANGEN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DnwnrsKj]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rzcosb  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  urban  renewal  program  is  sub- 
ject to  increasing  controversy  and  many 
of  us  feel  that  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  operation  is  long  overdue. 

An  interesting  commentary  of  the 
urban  renewal  program  appeared  in  the 
April  17  issue  of  the  Summit  Valley 
Times.  It  is  an  article  written  by  its 
staff  columnist.  Lyn  Daunoras. 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  conmien- 
tary  axKl  I  place  it  in  the  Rbcokd,  feeling 


(By  Lyn  Daunoras) 
Kvery  onoe  m  a  while  we  get  to  wondering 
bow  urban  renewal  wUl  be  written  up  in 
textbooks. 

No  doubt,  it  wlU  be  defined  as  a  means  of 
attaining  progress  by  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
tear  down  sltims  of  which  a  city  could  not 
Otherwise  rid  itself  on  a  local  basis  because 
of  the  tremendous  cost  involved.  This  would 
be  a  true  enough  definition  on  the  surface. 

But  we  wonder  if  anything  will  be  said 
about  the  real  meaning  of  urban  renewal — 
the  uprooting  and  dispersal — like  they  were 
cattle — of  people  who  have  neither  the  stam- 
ina nor  the  capital  to  move  on  to  more  de- 
■Irable  areas. 

We  read  a  story  in  the  DaUy  News  recently 
about  the  Harrlaon-Halsted  reeldents  who 
are  hanging  on  tenaciously  to  their  property 
and  waging  a  bitter,  but  futile,  battle  to  re- 
tain their  homes  instead  of  having  them  fall 
to  make  way  for  the  progressive  new  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

When  we  came  to  the  end  of  It,  we  frtt  Just 
a  little  nauseated  at  the  circumstances  that 
have  wrenched  away  the  life  earnings  and 
security  of  these  people  and  compelled  them 
to  start  over  agam  at  an  age  when  they 
looked  forward  to  sane  weU -deserved  rest 
and  peace. 

The  attitude  of  the  urban  renewal  rtnr\m.\^ 
was  unbelievably  callous.  "If  they  would 
only  make  the  move  they  will  find  they  like 
it  after  all,"  they  say.  What  a  lack  of  \inder- 
standlng  of  human  nature.  When  a  man 
is  offered  $7,000  for  his  paid-up  home,  how- 
ever humble,  where  can  he  buy  another  home 
for  the  equivalent  sum? 

Today,  $7,000  makes  a  fair  down  payment. 
To  have  n>ortgage  payments  (presuming  at 
that  age  he  can  even  get  a  mortgage)  to  con- 
tend with  again  Is  more  than  some  folks  can 
bear  and  it  is  brutal  to  thrust  such  a  sit- 
uation onto  them. 

To  quote  a  housing  official  on  the  Har- 
rlson-Halsted  matter:  "ICost  of  the  h\m- 
dreds  of  families  already  relocated  are 
pleased  with  their  new  homes  and  new 
neighborhoods.  Many  of  the  famUies  moved 
to  the  vldnlty  of  Austin  and  north.  Some 
bought  new  homes — but  to  do  so,  some 
mothers  had  to  go  to  work.  FamUlee  dou- 
bled up  in  other  Instances." 

Said  with  pride.  Aren't  they  the  lucky 
onee — they  can  now  live  two  families  under 
a  roof  or  with  the  mother  going  to  work 
for  the  first  time  in  order  to  afford  the 
homes  they  were  forced  into  buying.  So 
the  city  exchangee  Its  problem  of  slums  for 
a  potential  problem  In  mental  health  and 
JavenUe  delinquency.     That's  progress. 

As  to  clearing  the  slums — tbe  necessity  for 
razing  an  area  has  always  seemed  rather 
unfounded.  For  many  years  we  had  been 
anxious  to  visit  New  Orleans  because  we 
had  heard  of  its  romantic  atmosphere,  its 
old-world  traditions,  and  Its  culinary  ar- 
tistry. When  we  finally  got  there,  we  headed 
right  for  the  famous  French  Quarter,  about 
which  some  millions  of  wcvds  have  been 
written  and  songs  compoaed. 

I  dont  beUeve  I  will  ever  quite  forget  my 
first  feeling  at  obeerving  this  world-famous 
section  of  New  Orleans.  It  was  old  world, 
it  was  "different,"  all  right.  Nevertheless, 
ss  we  stood  there  gaaing  about  us  I  couldn't 
help  but  comment.  "We  have  a  French 
Quarter  tMu^k  home.  too.  only  we  call  It  the 

SllUIU." 

The  charm  of  European  countries  lay  In 
Its  old  buUdings  and  the  older  they  are.  the 
more  pictureeque.  Can  you  Imagine  these 
countries— for  that  matter.  New  Orleans- 
clearing  away  all  theee  old  buildings  to 
make    way    for    progress?      What   would   be 


their  tourist  highlight?  Tet  tourists  who 
ga^  at  the  slums  here  at  home  wlU  go  to 
theee  other  places  and  be  charmed  by  the 
same  type  of  row  buildings  with  outside 
paint  peeling  and  roofs  sinking. 
The  inconsistencies  at  man. 


STILL  ON  THE  BOOKS 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwimski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  frran 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee 
has  finished  its  public  hearings,  it  is  ctm- 
ducting  its  necessary,  thorough  scrutiny 
of  the  President's  tax  message.  It  Is 
practical  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  methods  of  tax  reduction 
which  could  avoid  the  controversial  pit- 
falls that  face  the  administration's 
pn^X)6al8. 

I  refer  to  the  repeal  of  war  time  excise 
taxes  as  the  proper  approach  to  tax  re- 
duction. 

The  Lemonter.  a  conununlty  news- 
paper serving  Lemont.  m..  disctissed  this 
issue  in  a  concise  and  logical  editorial 
in  its  April  18.  issue.  I  place  the  item  in 
the  Rbcord  hoping  that  the  clarity  of 
expression  will  draw  the  attention  of 
House  Members: 

Stiix  on  trx  Books 

A  special  task  force  of  the  American  Re- 
taU  Federation  is  campaigning  for  repeal 
of  the  wartime  excise  taxes.  It  deserves  all 
success. 

Theee  taxee,  among  others,  were  impoeed 
as  an  emergency  measure  during  World  War 
n,  and  it  was  unlversaUy  believed  that  a  re- 
peal would  come  with  the  war's  end.  But 
some  18  years  have  passed  and  the  taxes  are 
sUll  being  levied. 

In  some  areas,  at  long  last,  such  unfair 
and  discrlmlnat(M7  taxes  have  been  repealed. 
For  instance,  the  taxes  on  raU  and  bus 
tickets  and  freight  shipments  were  dn^ped, 
and  the  tax  on  air  faree  was  halved. 

But  the  retaU  excise  taxes  remahi.  They 
are  appUed  to  a  lengthy  Ust  of  arUcles — 
leather  goods,  cosmetics,  certain  kinds  of 
office  machinery,  f\irs,  and  Jewelry.  These 
articles,  for  the  most  part,  can  hardly  be 
considered  needless  luxuries  In  a  nation  like 
ours.  They  are  a  part  of  a  way  o*  life.  They 
contribute  to  living  standards.  And  they 
are  almost  universally  bought  and  used. 

Tax  reform  Is  now  a  principal  topic  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  One  of  the  best  places 
to  start  is  with  a  set  of  emergency  excise 
taxes  which  are  still  on  the  books  almost 
a  generation   after  the  emergency's  end. 


WHAT  I  CAN  DO  FOR  MT  COUNTRT 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dkrwihsxi]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
essay  contest  conducted  by  the  Argo.  m., 
VFW.  an  outstanding  young  lady,  BCich- 


elle  Kristie,  submitted  the  winning  e^wiy 
which  is  certainly  meritorious  in  every 
respect. 

I  am  proud  to  submit  this  article  for 
the  Rkcokd  feeling  that  it  reflects  the 
spirit  and  determination  of  young  Amer- 
icans everywhere.  It  is  an  inspirational 
work  by  the  type  of  student  that  will 
surely  play  a  major  role  in  the  expansion 
of  our  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

What  I  Oak  Do  roa  Mr  Counts  y 
(By  Michelle  KrlsUe,  age  IS,  7287  West  e2d 

Street,    Argo,    Argo   High   School   student; 

first  prise,  VFW  essay  contest  winner) 

As  a  student  there  lent  very  much  I  could 
do  for  my  country  but  I  can  begin  by  learn- 
ing as  much  about  my  Oovemment  as  pos- 
sible. 

I  could  study  the  Constitution,  be  acUve 
in  local  youth  programs,  and  foUow  the  rxiles 
and  codes  of  a  Junior  eitiaen  by  keeping  all 
the  laws  that  the  school  and  the  town  have 
set  up  for  people  my  age. 

As  an  adult  the  best  way  to  help  my  coun- 
try would  be  to  participate  m  local  and  na- 
tional elections.  By  participating  in  elec- 
tions. I  do  not  mean  that  by  imsting  a  vote 
would  be  enough.  Before  I'd  cast  my  baUot 
I'd  read  as  much  as  I  could  about  the 
parties,  and  the  i>eople  representing  them. 
By  becoming  familiar  with  the  various  plat- 
forms of  those  running  for  c^Boe,  I  would  be 
able  to  oast  my  baUot  with  confidence  and 
not  use  guesswork. 

The  newspapers  are  a  good  source  of  in- 
formation and  through  them  I  would  be  able 
to  gather  enoiigh  facts  to  choose  the  man  I 
feel,  would  help  my  country  most. 

However,  voting  In  aU  elections  would  not 
be  enough,  there  are  other  ways  a  person 
can  help  his  country.  I  could  never  be  a 
great  statesman  or  a  hero  In  any  war,  but  by 
being  active  in  local  organlsaUons;  eq>e- 
clally  those  that  are  centered  around  educa- 
tion and  children.  I  Could  fulfill  my  duties  as 
a  citlsen. 

The  chUdren  of  today  wUl  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  so  they  must  be  coached  and 
taught  and  finally  molded  Into  good  cltloens. 

The  PTA.  local  youth  organisations, 
ohurch  clubs,  and  social  work  would  be  a 
means  at  reaching  our  children.  Through 
theee  organisations,  I  oould  help  qvead  a  Ut- 
tle  patriotism.  It  seems  that  there  Is  too 
little  of  that  today.  We  have  aU  taken  our 
freedom  and  our  democratic  way  of  life  for 
granted.  It  is  time  we  did  some  serious 
thinking  about  otir  great  country. 

We  m\ist  not  stop  there.  Conservation, 
keeping  our  country  dean  and  beautiful, 
fighting  communism,  obscenity,  and  delin- 
quency are  of  great  importance. 

We  must  educate  the  Illiterate,  for  knowl- 
edge is  the  foiuidation  of  a  aolld  government. 

We  must  give  help  to  otu  senior  citizens, 
because  they  are  the  backbone  of  our 
coimtry. 

If  I  ever  traveled  abroad.  I  would  take  my 
manners  with  me  and  help  erase  the  Image 
of  the  iigly  American,  for  American  prestige 
throughout  the  world  Is  ct  great  value. 

We  must  prove  to  aU  Americans  and  to  the 
world  that  our  ootuitzy  is  the  greatest  of  all 
countries. 

I  cannot  do  all  of  this  alone,  but  with  the 
help  of  every  American,  it  can  be  done.  It 
msy  take  a  long  time,  but  when  all  our 
hopes  are  fulfilled,  it  will  be  a  Job  well  done, 
and  the  reward  will  be  great. 

When  this  happens.  I  Aiall  feel  that  I  had 
a  part  \n  this  movement  by  being  a  good 
citleen. 

I  think  that  Prealdcnt  Kennedy  stimmed 
it  up  petfecUy  when  he  said.  "Ask  not  what 
your  coimtry  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 
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A  BIUL  "TO  PROVII»  THAT  MEM- 
BERSHIP B7  NATI<»IAL  BANKS  IN 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
SHALL  BE  VOLUNTART,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES" 

Mx.  ALBEBT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  tbe  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  QmcAnl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  RxcoRO  and  Inchide  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  would  acocntl  to  national  banks  the 
(H>tion  of  Joining  and  maintaining  or 
refraining  from  membership  tn  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — a  privilege  which 
la  now  enjoyed  only  by  State-chartered 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  aectloas  erf  the 
proposed  bill  would  provide  that  national 
banks  may  Join  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  changing  from  the  imperative. 
Also,  the  penalty  provisions  invoked  upon 
failure  of  a  national  bank  to  Join  the 
System  are  eliminated  in  the  sixth  sec- 
tion. The  eighth  section  of  the  bill  wo\ild 
permit  natlcmal  l>anks  as  well  as  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  to  withdraw 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  System  if  they 
desire  to  do  so.  The  ninth  section  would 
provide  for  reserve  requirements  for  non- 
member  national  banks.  The  11th  sec- 
tion would  provide  that  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  would  regulate  interest 
rates  on  time  and  savings  accounts  for 
noimiember  national  hanks 

Optional  membership  for  national 
banks  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
may  be  supported,  both  on  grounds  of 
eqviity,  and  on  grrounds  of  ftmdamental 
poUcy.  Considerations  of  equity  arise 
because  all  banks  do  not  benefit  equally 
from  membership  in  the  System.  There 
are  few  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  membership  by  smaller  banks. 
These  banks  generalS^  find  the  check- 
clearing  and  borrowing  facilities  of  the 
System  less  convenient  than  those  avail- 
able from  their  corre8ix>ndent  banks. 
To  procure  ttiese  correspondent  services, 
they  are  required  to  maintain  balances 
with  those  banks.  As  a  consequence,  if 
they  are  members  of  the  System  they 
most  maintain  two  sets  of  Idle  balances — 
with  the  Federal  Reserve,  and  with 
their  corresp<mdent  bank.  The  ad- 
vantages of  optional  membership  are 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  smaller  State-chartered 
banks  have  not  chosen  to  become  mem- 
bers of  tbe  System.  National  banks, 
which  do  not  have  this  choice,  are  thus 
placed  at  a  compciitlve  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  their  operating  costs,  and 
hence  their  capael^  to  meet  the  terms 
of  their  rival  State-chartered  banks. 

The  fimdamental  policy  considerations 
relate  to  the  need  tor  mandatory  mem- 
bership in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  as 
a  means  of  assxiring  effective  monetary 
controls.  It  is  doubtful  that  optional 
membersUp  in  ttie  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem would  impair  monetary  control 
powers  significantly.  Most  of  the  larger 
banks  of  the  country  would  undoubtedly 
choose  to  retain  their  membership  in  the 


System,  both  for  reaaops  of  traditions 
and  prestige,  and  because  they  are  able 
to  utQlss  the  facUittes  of  the  System 
more  readily.  Thla  la  clear  from  ttie  fact 
that  only  a  handful  of  tba  larger  State- 
chartered  banks  have  failed  to  seek  mem- 
bership in  the  System. 

There  is  a  possiMe  alternate  course  for 
dealing  with  the  cwoblems  both  of  equity 
and  of  effective  monetary  controls.  This 
would  be  to  require  mandatory  member- 
ship in  tbe  Federal  Reserve  System  for 
all  e<»nmercial  banks  or  at  least  for  all 
insured  comnMrcial  banks.  This  course 
would  not.  however,  fully  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  equity.  Most  of  the  smaller  banks 
would  nevertheless  find  it  necessary  to 
maintain  their  corre^iondent  relation- 
ships at  the  expense  of  additional  idle 
balances.  Moreover,  since  the  reserve 
requirements  imposed  under  State  law 
are  less  onerous  than  those  which  apply 
to  member  banks,  mandatory  monber- 
sh^  would  represent  a  severe  added  bur- 
den to  banks  which  are  not  now  members 
of  the  System.  For  this  reason,  any  pro- 
posal to  make  membership  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  mandatory  for  all  banks 
would  necessitate  a  revision  of  reserve- 
requirements  policy. 

While  a  case  may  be  made  either  for 
mandatory  or  voluntary  membership  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  all  com- 
mercial banks,  there  is  no  Justification 
for  discriminating  against  national  banks 
in  this  respect.  The  original  purpose  of 
the  provision  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
requiring  all  national  banks  to  become 
members  of  the  System  was  to  insure  a 
sound  starting  point  for  the  new  f^ederal 
Reserve  System.  If  membership  had 
been  made  optional  for  all  it  might  have 
been  jrears  before  the  System  became  es- 
tablished as  banks  Joined  one  by  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  serious  constitutional 
questions  might  have  arisen  in  the  face  of 
a  provision  requiring  all  State  banks  to 
become  members  of  a  Federal  Instru- 
mentality. Consequently,  all  national 
banks  became  mandatory  members  of 
the  new  System  and  State  banks  were 
given  the  option  of  Joining  or  remaining 
without  the  System.  The  time  has  come 
to  redress  this  inequity  tiiat  was  neces- 
sary In  1913,  the  purpose  of  which  has 
long  since  become  invalid.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  today  is  strong  and 
sound  so  the  national  banks  which  are 
subject  to  an  laws  affecting  their  State 
competitors  should  be  accorded  equal 
treatment  in  this  important  matter. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  need  for 
such  discrimination  at  the  time  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  was  founded  it  Is  no 
longer  required  smd  caimot  be  supported. 


WE  MUST  NOT  LOSE  SIGHT  OP  CUBA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Horida  [Mr.  RooxbsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RKComo. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  the  United  States  must 
maintain  close  watch  on  the  developing 
situation  in  southeast  Asia,  the  United 
States  must  not  be  diverted  from  the 


No.  1  pt'obUm  affecting  this  hem. 
sphere — namely  Communist  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  Under  Saetetary  of 
State  W.  Averdl  Harrtssan  en  route  to 
Moscow  today  to  ooof  er  with  the  Kremlin 
on  the  southeast  Asian  situation.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  distinguished  Under 
Secretary  will  also  impress  the  Soviets 
with  the  continued  firm  determinaticm 
of  the  United  States  to  halt  the  march  of 
communism  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  renewed  Communist  activities  in 
Asia  signal  a  change  in  Sino-Sovlet  rela- 
tions with  the  West.  The  past  has  shown 
us  that  the  Communists  cazmot  be 
tnisted.  The  future  depends  on  U.S. 
initiative. 

I  urge  that  the  United  States  act  to 
control  communism  in  this  hemisphere, 
and  not  be  deceived  into  re^xmding  to 
the  actions  of  the  Communists  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 
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A  BILL  TO  CREATE  A  FEDERAL 
BANKING  COMMISSION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MvLm]  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKo  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Th«%  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  H.R.  5874,  to  create  a 
Federal  Banking  Commission. 

This  is  a  revision  of  HJl.  4253  which 
was  introduced  by  me  on  February  26, 
1963.  The  revision  was  necessary  to 
make  technical  corrections  of  statutory 
citations  and  to  correct  grammatical  er- 
rors. In  a  bin  of  this  size  and  complex- 
ity, it  was  too  much  to  hope  that  a  first 
draft  would  be  without  such  errors. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  chairman  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  Banking  Commission  bin  and 
on  HJt  729,  the  proposed  Federal  De- 
posit and  Savings  Insurance  Board  Act. 
on  May  7.  8,  9,  10  and  on  May  13,  14.  and 
15. 


STATEMENT  IN  SUPPCMIT  OF  HH. 
710.  TO  AMEND  THE  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MuLTnl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rscou  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  my  testimony  before  Subcom- 
mittee 4  of   the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  support  of  my  bill  HJl.  710: 
9rA*BimfT  or  OONoaanxAW  Aw^wtw  J.  Mtn.- 


KsifTor  OoKOMBsmy  a—i 
(DOKocaAT,   Vxw  Ttmat) 
Rotms   JvmcxjkMT   OoMMmsB   nr    Burnmt 
ow  Hit.  710,  Ann.  28,  1903 

Iflr.  CiuilnnAii  and  m«mb«n  of  th«  oom- 
mlttee,  I  appreciate  thla  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  and  make  a  brief  statement 


tn  support  of  RJt.  710  whleh  X  Introdooed 
on  January  •.  IMS. 

I  have  Introdueed  minmnX  bUla  over  th« 
pMt  16  fMn  to  amend  the  Banknqytey  Act 
wltb  respeet  to  the  provlalan  for  priority 
of  debt!  owed  by  a  bankrupt  (or  wages  and 
coDunladona.  Tbe  prorlalons  contained  In 
the  preeent  law  are  Inadequate  and 
outmoded. 

Tbe  bin  whloh  la  now  before  you  does 
not  alter  tbe  time  limit  of  8  montbs  on 
earnlngB  which  are  glTea  priority.  It  pro- 
poeea  primarily  to  Inoreaae  tbe  dollar  llml- 
taUon  on  wagea  entitled  to  priority  payment 
from  9000  to  Sl.OOO. 

I  hare  also  proposed  to  Insert  tbe  word 
"salaries"  after  the  word  "wagee."  We  know 
that  tbeae  words  are  now  often  used  almost 
Intercbangeably.  Wben  tbe  original  blU  was 
<  nnsi^^^  Into  law.  In  ISSS.  the  term  wages 
was  appUed  more  generally  to  all  paid  em- 
ployees. In  more  recent  times  tbe  term 
■alary  has  been  given  tbe  connotation  of 
tboee  employees  paid  on  a  weekly,  biweekly, 
monthly  or  eome  other  similar  basis  and 
the  term  wagee  has  been  applied  to  tboee 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis.  This  portion  of 
the  amendment  Is  reoommended  to  update 
tbe  terminology  of  tbe  law. 

I  have  further  proposed  tbat  tbe  term 
"or  became  payable"  be  Inserted  In  clause 
(S) .  Tbe  original  act  did  not  cover  salesmen 
In  Its  provisions  for  priority  payment  of 
wages.  However,  tbe  aet  was  amended  In 
Itoe  to  Include  saleemen  having  a  priority 
to  claims  for  commissions  earned  along  with 
otber  wage  earners. 

Since  that  time  tbere  bas  been  a  great 
change  in  the  mercantile  and  selling  process. 
Tbe  expansion  of  credit  bas  given  rise  to 
Installment  buying.  This  trend  Increases 
annually.  We  generally  think  of  Install- 
ment buying  In  tbe  field  of  consumer  goods 
only,  but  there  exists  much  of  It  and  In 
many  varied  forms  among  business  cocn- 
panlee.  This  Increaeed  use  of  Installment 
selling  bas  changed  the  role  of  tbe  salesman. 
Many  modem  salesmen  do  not  receive  their 
commissions  at  time  of  sales,  rather  they  are 
often  related  to  payments  for  the  goods  sold. 
Thus  theee  salesmen  become  creditors  having 
a  claim  to  a  percentage  of  the  reoetpts  of  the 
company  even  though  the  sales  may  have 
been  made  a  year  before.  In  such  a  caae  we 
might  consider  tbat  a  salesman  eama  bis 
commission  in  two  stages,  one  part  Is  tbe 
selling  of  the  product  and  the  second  part 
U  contingent  upon  reoslpt  of  payment  for 
the  product.  As  the  installment  payments 
spread  a  saleeman's  commission  over  a  long 
period,  we  should  oooalder  that  any  commis- 
sions becoming  payable  in  the  8-month 
Interim  before  bankruptcy  action  is  a  valid 
da^  for  earnings  of  that  period  even  though 
tbTsale  may  have  been  made  many  months 
prior  thereto. 

In  the  Bankruptcy  Act  there  are  several 
types  ot  debts  that  have  priority  and  must  be 
paid  out  of  tbe  bankrupt  eetate  before  divi- 
dends can  be  paid  to  the  general  creditors. 
All  of  theee  debts  having  priority  of  paynoent 
must  be  paid  in  ftill  except  on*— the  claims 
for  wages  and  oommlasUms  whloh  are  limited 
to  $600  per  claimant.  The  6600  llmltatiaa 
was  sstabUshed  in  the  lOas  aoMndment  to 
this  act. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that 
one  of  the  prime  values  of  any  law  rests  in 
Its  i4>pllcabillty  to  the  current  times.  Can 
we  consider  a  limitation  of  6600  on  prlortty 
claims  for  wagee  of  employeee  estabUsbed  In 
19M  to  be  realtotlo  or  equitable  In  196S? 

The  preeent  Bankruptcy  Act  was  esUb- 
llshed  by  Congress  In  1806  and  a  limitation 
of  1800  was  plaoed  on  Individual  employee 
claims  enUtled  to  priority  payntent.  In  1936 
this  figure  was  doubled— there  bas  been  no 
change  in  the  dollar  limitation  since. 

On  Psbntary  16.  1806,  RepresenUttve  8ul- 
aer  speaking  la  support  of  the  bankruptcy 
bill  on  the  Houae  floor  psissil  "the  provlalaa 


that  gives  a  preferenee  to  and  oarefully  aafe- 
gaards  tiM  wagea  of  staployess  and  the 
n^ts  of  tbe  producers  and  wage  earners  of 
the  country.  Undar  the  provlalans  of  this 
bill  theee  worthy  ptagi»  are  ahsolutsly  pro- 
tected in  every  reQ>ect  and  every  safeguard 
is  thrown  around  their  rights  to  protect  their 
wagee  and  earnings." 

Here  Mr.  Bulaer  was  speaking  of  the  6800 
limitation  which  would  adequately  cover  the 
earnings  of  moet  employeee  for  a  8 -month 
Iterlod.  Actually  this  amount  would  exceed 
most  employees  earnings  at  that  time. 

Tbe  6300  limitation  of  1896  would  cover 
the  eamlngB  of  the  average  manufacturing 
employee's  wages  for  1,470  hours  of  work; 
whereas  the  preeent  6600  limitation  would 
cover  only  361  hours  of  tbe  average  manu- 
facturing employee's  wages. 

Bven  thotigb  Ooncreas  doubled  the  dollar 
lUnltaUon  from  6300  to  $600  In  1930  this 
was  even  then  Inadequate  when  compared 
to  the  1898  relative  poaltlon  of  earnings  and 
cost  of  living.  During  this  Interim  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  increased  138  percent 
and  the  hovu-Iy  wage  rate  of  manufacturing 
employees  Increased  317  percent. 

For  37  years  we  have  allowed  this  Inequity 
to  grow  larger  and  larger.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  of  the  changes  since  1936.  Tlie  Oon- 
siuner  Price  Index  has  Increased  73  percent 
and  the  hourly  wages  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployees have  Increased  366  percent.  Thru 
starting  with  an  Inequity  In  1936  we  have 
made  no  provisions  to  update  the  law  and 
provide  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  em- 
ployees In  bankruptcy  cases. 

I  would  be  amcmg  the  first  to  admit  tbat 
the  61.000  limitation  proposed  Is  neither 
adequate,  proper,  nor  equitable;  however, 
I  do  feel  tbat  this  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  U  definitely  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  our  present  woefully  Inadequate 
6600  limitation.  To  leave  this  archaic  dis- 
crimination against  employees  and  salesmen 
In  effect  would  be  Injurious  to  a  worthy  and 
honorable  element  of  our  society. 

We  saw  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
faUures  from  17,076  In  1961  to  16,783  In 
1962;  however,  there  was  a  rise  In  the  dol- 
lar volxmw  of  liabilities.  Theee  falliu-es 
represent  many  honest  employees  who  were 
not  properly  protected.  By  leaving  the  pras- 
ent  limitation  In  effect  we  are  encouraging 
employeee  to  leave  their  employers  If  they 
discern  tbat  bankruptcy  Is  probable.  The 
loss  of  a  few  key  employees  at  such  a  time 
would  almost  assure  bankruptcy.  Tet  how 
can  anyone  expect  employeee  to  continue 
to  work  when  there  are  Inadequate  provi- 
sions for  their  protection  in  case  of  bank- 
ruptcy? Thus,  we  may  throxigh  our  own 
inaction  Increase  the  ntimber  of  bankrupt- 
ctoe  In  the  country. 

Again  I  urge  that  Oongrees  take  action  to 
In^wove  the  safeguards  of  employers  In 
bankrupt  eases,  fraui  1898  to  present  our 
Consumer  Price  Index  has  Increassd  by  more 
than  four  times  and  the  average  hourly 
wagee  of  manufacturing  emplojreee  have  In- 
creased almost  12  times.  However,  we  have 
only  doubled  the  dollar  Timttatlon  of  em- 
ployeee' priority  to  claims  for  wages  and 
tbat  was  87  years  ago. 

The  6800  limitation  establUhed  in  the 
original  act  would  have  covered  1.470  lunirs 
of  work  for  the  average  manufacturing  em- 
ployee, today  even  increasing  the  limitation 
to  61.000  we  will  be  covering  only  approad- 
mately  418  hours  of  work  for  the  average 
manufacturing  employee.  Thus  we  ean 
easily  aee  how  outdated  Uiis  provision  of  the 
act  Is,  and  how  essential  it  U  for  the  Oon- 
grees to  take  action  to  tiring  it  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  realltlee  of  today. 

I  urge  that  HJl.  710  therefore  be  approved 
by  this  committee  so  that  its  enactOMnt  ean 
be  aehleved  this  year. 

Thank  you  for  your  permitting  me  to 
mlt  my  views  to  you. 


WASHINGTON  CRIME 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  WxzxiAia]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rcc(Mu>  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  15.  more  than  12,000 
Negroes  visited  Qlen  Echo  Amusement 
Park  which  Is  situated  in  Montgomery 
County,  Md..  only  a  few  miles  fnnn  the 
District  line.  Prom  all  reports.  It  would 
appear  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
Olen  Echo  visitors  were  children  of 
school  age  from  Washington. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing Easter  is  a  school  holiday  for  the 
Washin^rton  public  schools.  Nearly 
every  year,  roaming  gangs  of  Negroes 
create  serious  disturbances  in  Washing- 
ton or  Its  environs  on  Easter  Monday. 

Although  a  dangerous  and  explosive 
situation  developed  at  Glen  Echo  and 
several  felonies  were  committed,  the 
Washington  Post  got  around  to  r^x>rt- 
ing  these  felonies  on  April  24  and  re- 
ferred to  them  as  "minor  disturbuices." 

The  Montgomery  County  Police  De- 
partment lists  the  following  violations  of 
law  which  occurred  at  Glen  Echo  on 
April  15: 

1.  A  visiting  student  from  New  Tork  State 
reported  the  theft  of  her  wallet  and  cash, 
and  advised  she  suspected  numerous  colored 
people,  who  were  surrounding  her  while  she 
was  waiting  to  get  on  a  ride. 

3.  A  buedrlver  for  the  D.C.  lyanslt  Co. 
reports  the  loss  at  630  wliile  operating  his 
bus  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  near  Oolds- 
boro  Road.  This  theft  Is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  three  colored  nuUes,  who 
fled  the  bus  when  he  stopped  at  a  stop  sign 
at  the  above  mentioned  location. 

8.  The  Olen  Echo  Park  Oo.  reports  one  of 
their  plnbaU  maoblnes.  located  in  Sport 
Land,  was  forcibly  entered  by  a  large  group 
of  colored  nuJee. 

4.  The  B.  &  B.  Catering  Co.,  operator  of  a 
refreslunent  stand  in  the  park,  raported  the 
larceny.  In  excess  of  6100,  of  funds  from  the 
cash  register  by  three  to  five  unknown  col- 
ored malee. 

5.  A  lady%  wallet  was  found  dlaeaided  In 
the  ladles'  lavatory  of  tbe  Park  Oo. 

6.  A  teenager  reported  the  theft  of  his 
wallet  from  his  rear  pants  pocket,  while 
standing  In  a  line  at  the  roller  coaster.  He 
advised  he  was  surrounded  by  colored  per- 
sona at  the  time  this  theft  occiured.  His 
wallet  contained  68. 

7.  We  alao  have  knowledge  of  the  Bume 
Detective  Agency  people  handling  approxl- 
mattiy  26  peraona  for  minor  acts  of  dis- 
orderllness,  oonsisting  of  faUtire  to  turn  in 
tickets  on  the  rldee.  jumping  railings  to 
avoid  giving  tickets  for  the  ride,  and  quee- 
tlonlng  the  authority  of  the  Bums'  people. 
There  were  also  instanoes  where  merchan- 
dlaa  displayed  on  outside  etands  around 
piaoee  such  m  the  gift  sbops  and  the  pop- 
corn stands,  ware  taken  by  passli^  people. 


The  Waghington  Evening  Star  finally 
printed  a  related  article  on  April  24 
oo  page  Be.  That  was  on  the  sixth  page 
of  the  l!fth  section  of  the  Star. 

At  least  six  serious,  f donious  crimes 
were  committed  at  Glen  Bcho  that  day. 
The  Washlngtm  Post  dcscilbed  them  as 
minor  disturbaaees  and  the  Star  failed 
to  mtraMum  them. 
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This  Is  an  ocample  of  tbe  type  of 
slanted  JoumaUsm  practiced  by  Wasb- 
ingtcm  newspapers. 

Last  year,  tbroagli  the  efforts  of  pro- 
fessional agitators,  certain  Goyemment 
ofBcials  and  others  who  rtfose  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  racial  dllferences. 
Olen  Echo  was  compelled  to  admit  Ne- 
groes. Prior  to  that  time,  only  white 
persons  were  admitted  to  the  amuse- 
ment park.  Now.  the  pai^  has  become 
resegregated.  inasmuch  as  most  white 
persons  no  longer  care  to  patronize  this 
park  because  of  the  present  intolerable 
conditions.  According  to  the  Mont- 
gomery police.  95  to  98  percent  of  the 
persons  admitted  to  Olen  Echo  that  day 
were  Negro. 

On  the  morning  of  April  15.  two 
schoolbus  loads  of  children  from  a 
southern  State,  who  were  visiting 
Washington,  had  to  leave  the  park  in 
the  face  of  Impending  trouble.  They 
had  come  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
enjoy  Its  historical  and  cultiuiJ  ad- 
vantages but  had  to  abandon  their  rec- 
reational pursuit  in  the  face  of  the 
behavior  of  these  young  hoodlums,  most 
of  whom  were  Washington  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Because  of  the  violence  of  Glen  Echo 
and  at  the  Washington  Stadium.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  management  of  those 
two  enterprises  adopt  a  strict  segrega- 
tion policy  so  as  to  protect  white  per- 
sons who  wish  to  visit  them. 

I  make  this  suggestion  because  so  far 
desegregation  in  the  National  Capital 
has  resxilted  in  de  facto  segregation  any- 
way. This  means,  of  course,  that  white 
people  are  now  denied  the  omxHrtunity 
to  attend  recreational  events  In  their 
own  National  CapltaL 


OUR  POLICY  ON  CUBA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  1a- 
BOMATi).  Ynader  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  new  Jersey 
[B£r.  Wallhattskk]  is  recognised  for  SO 
minutes. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tbe  United  States  has  been  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  Cuba  periodically 
throughout  our  history.  We  know  that 
the  concern  now  Is  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  as  the  ttueat  of  communism 
hangs  heavy  over  an  of  our  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Because  of  its  location  and  proximity, 
Cuba  has  been  recognized  as  an  Impor- 
tant element  In  our  strategic  national 
security.  The  Importance  of  It  has  in- 
creased with  ttie  development  (rf  mili- 
tary weapons,  modes  of  transportation, 
and  last — but  not  least — techniques  In 
sabotage,  subversion  and  the  infiltration 
of  tbe  minds  of  the  people. 

We.  as  cltlaeiiB  ci  the  United  States 
ot  America,  are  eooceiued  not  only  for 
our  NatkiD,  but  also  for  an  nations  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  Cuba  is  a 
major  threat  to  the  entire  hemisphere 
because  of  its  binding  tiea  with  Sovlei 
Russia.  Yet.  Mr.  ^teaker.  in  notice  the 
at^arent  lack  of  Interest  and  action  by 
many  nations  in.  the  hemliphere.  I  won- 
der if  tbe  aattoiu  to  tba  imitb  ol  ua  txOf 
comprehendl  Ike  gltnaltan  aad  tba 
threat  to  them  and  their  peopiec 


Tlie  QuestkA  natwatty  ariaea.  what 
p«.  as  a  nation,  doae  tkrovh  thoae 
agenetos  of  lovemmcnt  eharged  with 
carnrlng  out  foreign  pettey  to  alert  and 
enlist  the  Latin  American  nations  hi  a 
common  cause  to  eliminate  communism 
from  the  Western  Hemlq^iere  with  all 
of  Its  ugly  and  slave-encompassing  In- 
tentions and  actions. 

I  do  not  question  that  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  enlist  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  In  this  effort,  but 
I  doubt  that  we  have  used  every  effective 
means  at  our  command  to  bring  this 
about.  The  time  for  platitudes  and 
pussyfooting  has  long  since  passed.  It 
now  is  the  time  for  presenting  of  hard 
facts.  It  is  time  for  determined  action 
to  bring  about  a  coheshre  and  effective 
team  effort.    This  action  cannot  wait 

Under  our  Constitution.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  canylng  out  of  foreign  policy  is 
vested  in  the  President  I  am  sure  that 
whatever  action  he  decides  to  take  in 
this  area  wiU  be  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported by  tbe  people  and  the  Congress 
of  the  united  States,  for  an  of  us  are 
deeply  concerned  over  what  Is  transpir- 
ing today,  but  before  the  final  decision 
Is  made  we  have  a  duty  to  express  opin- 
ions and  give  what  might  be  constructive 
suggestions. 

With  the  advent  of  a  Commimist  re- 
gime in  Cuba.  It  became  an  Ideological 
challenge;  with  the  advent  <tf  Soviet  mUl- 
tary  presence  there,  it  became  a  milltaiy 
one.  We  are  aware  of  this  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Latin  American  nations 
must  be  exhorted  to  assist  in  meeting 
this  challenge. 

Americans  are  united  today  on  three 
points.  Fbst.  that  the  Soviet  military 
presence  In  Cuba  is  undestaraUe;  second, 
that  Pldel  Castro's  government  is  unde- 
sirable, and  third,  that  Cuba  must  be 
returned  to  the  Cubans  under  a  dono- 
cratic.  representative,  free  government 
We  believe  in  this  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  must  believe  it 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  the  Cuban  situation  is  a 
critical  challenge  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  Our  future,  and  the  future 
of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere  is  at 
stake.  Our  preaiige  throughout  tbe 
world  is  at  stake.  A  lack  of  prestige,  as 
we  aU  Imow.  can  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect In  our  dealings  with  all  nations  be 
they  our  friends,  neutrals  or  those  walk- 
ing a  tightrope  on  the  dectsion  they  must 
ultimately  make — altnement  with  the 
free  world  or  with  the  Communist  world. 

An  indecisive  United  States  of  America 
will  not  presoit  a  pretty  picture  to  tbe 
world.  If  we  cannot  achieve  leadership 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  how  can  we. 
as  a  Nation.  exiDect  to  continue  our  In- 
fluence as  a  leader  of  nations  In  other 
parts  of  the  world? 

The  existence  of  Cuba  as  a  Commxinlst 
natioo.  Just  90  miles  from  our  shores, 
aad  tbe  presence  of  Rumian  military 
forces  in  the  Island  is  our  challenge  of 
today. 

Tet,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  have  another 
chaUenge  as  relates  to  Cuba  and  I  be- 
Ueve  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  it  The  decision  on  this  challenge 
likewise  cannot  wait  The  steps  we  may 
taka^  tai  coiUunction  with  the  Organin- 
tlon  of  American  States,  may  w«U  deter- 


mine tbe  future  and  development  of  a 
new  Cuba  when  the  Oommimists  am. 
driven  from  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. 

It.  of  course,  might  be  termed  a  lone- 
range  challenge.  What  is  done  now  or 
not  done  now  win  provide  the  answer  at 
to  how  we  win  meet  it  If  we  sit  icQy  by. 
the  resiilt,  after  the  Communists  are 
driven  from  the  Island.  Ulcely  wUl  be  a 
floundering  nation  wracked  by  poverty 
and  with  no  uniAed  national  aims.  It 
would  be  a  nation  unable  to  achieve  Hs 
rightful  place  as  a  strong  and  thrlvlnf 
member  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
the  free  world. 

Therefore,  it  is  worthwhile  to  think 
through  briefly  Jiist  what  our  goal  is  in 
Cuba,  and  think  about  some  of  the  things 
that  can  be  done  now,  so  that  whoi  to> 
day's  problems  are  solved,  we  win  not 
find  ourselves  facing  bewnderlng  new 
ones  tomorrow.  Today's  problems  are 
how  to  get  rid  of  the  Soviets  and  Fidel 
Castro  in  Cuba.  Tomorrow's  wlU  be  how 
to  de«l  with,  guide  and  help  with  ths 
construction  of  the  new  Cuba  which 
must  eventually  emerge. 

I  think  our  long-range  object,  or  goal, 
with  regard  to  Cuba  can  be  stated  quits 
simply.  It  Is  the  establishment  of  a  suc- 
cessful, representative,  honest  govern- 
ment there  with  which  we  can  deal  on  a 
mutually  honorable  basis.  The  Alliance 
for  Progress  distills  the  essence  of  what 
we  hope  for  in  ovu*  relations  with  oiir 
Latin  American  neighbors;  we  are  sym- 
pathetic with  their  efforts  to  Improve 
social  and  and  economic  conditions. 
But  the  members  of  the  Alliance  recog- 
nise that  self-help  and  mutual  respect 
are  necessary  ingredients  In  that  process. 

Our  problem  is  that  there  Is  no  such 
government  in  Cuba  with  which  we  can 
deal  and  that  we  have  taken  no  positive 
steps  to  insure  that  the  poet-Castro 
govemmmt  win  be  of  such  a  nature. 
Put  another  way,  forming  and  running 
a  representative,  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Cuba,  after  Castro,  is  going  to 
be  a  difficult  propositiaQ.  Are  there 
steps  which  we  can  talce  now  which  will 
help  Insure  the  suit  ess  of  such  a  new 
Cuban  political  regime?  I  btileve  there 
are— and  I  would  Uke  to  diseuss  one  to- 
day. It  Is  the  recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  a  Cuban  National  Council  set 
up  imder  the  authority,  protection  and 
advice  of  the  Organization  of  American 
SUtca. 

When  a  resolution  was  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  last  September  calhng  for 
the  establishment  of  a  govemment-ln- 
ezile  there  was  a  flurry  of  d^Mite  about 
the  idea,  certain  objections  were  raised. 
and  it  was  Just  beginning  to  crystallize 
when  the  October  crisis  lessened  Interest 
in  it  Now,  of  course,  recent  outbreaks 
in  the  ranks  of  Cuban  exUes  Uvlng  In  the 
Uhlted  States  has  revived  talk  of  recog- 
nition of  a  government-in-exile  if  the 
varkMia  factions  involved  can  find  a  way 
to  live  under  one  roof  and  act  in  a  co- 
operative manner  with  those  who  are 
seeking  to  h^  them. 

Today,  I  raise  the  Issoe  again,  but 
with  a  new  approach.  For  it  to  be  suc- 
cessful we  must  caU  upon  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  Statas  to  cooperate 
with  us  fully  and  wholaheartadly.  The 
stakes  for  the  member  nations  of  that 
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organisation  are  great  and  through  lead- 
ership we  mast  eonvteea  thia  af  VbaX. 

It  Is  time  for  the 
American  States  to  take 
steps  to  hdp  bring  together  aB  factions 
so  that  a  responsiMe  teadentdp  may  ba 
set  op  to  meet  the  present  crisis  and  the 
future  of  Cuba. 

It  iB  my  b^ef  that  arguments  raised 
so  far  in  support  of  the  idea  for  a  gov- 
ernment-ln-exlle  faU  short  of  the  fUU 
potential  which  the  recognition  of  such 
a  government  or  a  national  council  pos- 
sesses. It  is  my  hope  that  a  broaden- 
inc  of  the  base  of  these  arguments  wiU 
raise  enough  dlsciission,  and  win  over 
enough  adherents  to  this  idea  for  a  na- 
tional councU,  so  that  some  action  may 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  which  win  be 
constructive  in  the  light  of  our  long- 
range  goals  in  Cuba. 

Let  us  leave  to  the  International  law- 
yers the  question  of  whether  sueh  a  gov- 
ernment or  coimefl  should  be  recognised 
as  Insurgent,  beUlgereni,  or  as  any  other 
UmMed  or  eonditlona]  category  of  g(M^ 
emment  Let  us  assame  that  if  we  de- 
cide to  take  such  a  step  that  we  can  fkad 
the  most  advantageous  way  to  do  it  m 
the  eyes  of  Xbm  tntematlanal  community. 
Let  us  look  beyond  this  to  the  reasons 
why  we  might  want  to  recognise  a  Cuban 
national  coimcfl. 

It  is  my  brilef  that  it  would  aocom- 
pUsh  the  following: 

First.  Provide  a  rallying  point  for  the 
Cuban  refugees  In  the  hemisphere. 

Second.  Provide  a  legal  and  effective 
Instrument  through  whl^  ttiis  and  other 
govermnents  oould  offer  material  and 
financial  aid  tn  the  fight  to  regain  Cuba's 
freedom. 

Third.  Provide  a  focal  point  of  com- 
munication with  the  freedom  -loving  re- 
sistance fighters  stin  carrying  on  InsMe 
of  Cuba. 

Fourth.  Assure  the  Cuban  people  and 
the  worid  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
accepting  the  Castro  government  as  the 
permanent  government  of  Cuba. 

Fifth.  lAy  the  basis  of  legal  domestic 
support  for  the  activities  of  the  Culten 
refugees.  At  present,  our  Immigration 
and  Coast  Guard  authorities  must  en- 
force strict  curtailments  on  the  activities 
of  refugees  who  are  trying  In  various 
ways  to  fight  Castro. 

Now.  those  who  oppose  recognition  of 
a  Cuban  govemment-in-exUe  per  se  for 
various  reasons  have  come  up  with  cer- 
tain argxunents  against  the  Idea  which 
deserve  consideration  and  answer.  In 
particular,  tbe  Department  of  State  has 
put  forward  several  reasons  for  not  siip- 
porting  such  a  move  which  I  would  like 
to  examine  at  this  time. 

First  the  State  Department  claims 
that  it  is  tlieir  custom  to  recognize  a 
govemment-ln-exlle  only  when  It  has 
direct  contact  with,  or  contalxu  members 
of.  the  prior  government  of  the  territory 
in  question.  As.  for  example,  was  the 
case  in  World  War  II  when  many  gov- 
ernments, or  parts  of  them,  fled  their 
countries  in  the  face  of  Nazi  invasions— 
tiien.  we  could  legitimately  recognise  a 
govemmoit-in-exila.  In  other  words, 
the  State  Department  elaimg  that  a  go? - 
emm^t  shookl  constitute  a  govsmnent 
before  being  driven  from  its  territory  In 
cix «si 


orMr 
exUe. 
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for  «« lo  recognise  that  It  b  in 

that  tiK  BUtM  De^arhMBt 
I  omu  «1SB»  MDd  do  a  littte 
huf  oA  on  the  dlpV— atte  history  of 
the  United  Stataa  Daring  Wonid  War 
I.  a  Ctechosiovak  National  Council  was 
farmed  for  the  purpose  of  waging  a  war 
of  indeiDendenee  from  the  Awtro-Hun- 
garian  Bmpire.  Csechoelovakia  was  not 
even  a  separate  State.  The  CouncU  was 
formed  right  here  in  tite  United  States, 
by  means  of  the  Cleveland  Agreement  of 
1915  and  the  Pittsburgh  Pact  of  1918. 
wlilch  served  to  unify  splintered  exile 
groups.  Tbe  United  States  recognised 
the  Cwechoslovak  National  Council  as  a 
de  facto  belligoent  govenmient  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  li^lft.  several  weeks  before  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Also,  during  World  War  I  a  Polish 
National  Committee  was  formed  under 
the  leadership  of  Paderewski,  with  the 
co^teration  and  aid  of  the  Polish  move- 
ment in  Chicago.  Poland  had  been  un- 
der Russian  oceupation  since  1963,  and 
therefore  was  not  even  a  free  state,  let 
alone  self-governed.  But  on  November 
1,  191g.  the  United  States  recognised  tbe 
Polish  Army,  under  the  Polish  National 
Committee,  as  a  cobelligerent  In  nei- 
thtf  of  these  cases  did  a  government  as 
such  exist  on  the  territory  of  the  country 
involved  which  had  any  connection  with 
the  governments  which  we  recognized. 

During  World  War  U  a  Polish  gov- 
emment-ln-exne  was  formed,  following 
the  Nazi  occupation  of  Poland.  But  this 
was  not  the  pre-Nazl  government  trans- 
planted, for  the  Germans  caught  and 
detained  most  of  the  Polish  leaders.  This 
government,  which  the  Uhited  States 
recognized,  was  composed  of  other  Polish 
leaders. 

The  most  famous  example  of  a  gov- 
emment-in-exUe.  which  the  State  De- 
partment has  apparently  forgotten,  is 
that  of  Gen.  Charles  de  OatiUe  dniing 
Worid  War  U.  While  we  did  not  extend 
him  recognition  as  "a  government  of 
France."  we  did  recognize  in  August  of 
1949  that  his  French  Committee  of  Na- 
ticMial  Liberation  was  administering  cer- 
tain French  oversea  territories.  Formal 
dliriomatlc  relations  were  lesumed  after 
he  formed  a  new  French  Government  of 
National  Unity  tn  1944  m  his  newly  lib- 
erated homeland. 

Therefore,  the  arguments  of  the  State 
Department  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  soeh  a  recognition  seem  to  me  to  be 
rather  weak. 

The  second  major  argument  against 
recognition  of  a  govemment-ln-exUe 
given  by  the  Department  of  State  is  that 
such  a  move  might  cause  Castro  to  react 
by  abrogating  the  Gnantanamo  Treaty, 
or  refusing  to  accept  any  representation 
from  us  through  the  Swiss  Embassy  in 
Havana,  so  that  we  would  lose  contact 
with  his  government  This  would  mean 
that  we  could  no  longer  egeidse  diplo- 
matic means  of  defending  the  r^hts  fA 
UB.  citiaenB  stin  in  Cuba,  or  sueh  Amer- 
icans as  those  shipwreclDed  skindlvers 
reeenUy  washed  ashore  te 

NOW.  agam.  this  argmnent 
to  me.  It  is  a  vmivs  really  aoeepted  prin- 
oipto  of  latenMitlonal  lav  that  tiwrtlw 
btndStetaa  That  is,  the  StaU  of  COba 
is  what  is  bound  by  the  Ouantanamo 


Treaty.  Tha  govemaMnt  which  happana 
to  be  representing  that  State  at  the  mo- 
moat  is  the  aevenuiMBt  of  Fidel  Castro. 
We  tMtd  his  goverament  rssponaltote  for 
tha  obligattana  aad  datiea  of  the  Cuban 
State.  Now  it  is  another  aoeeptad  prin- 
ciple of  intematlenal  law  that  rupture  of 
diplomatic  r^ations  does  not  constitute 
^thdrawal  of  reoognitifon  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned.  We  stiU  recognise  Cas- 
tro as  the  government  responsible  for 
Cuba's  international  conduct  But  the 
recognition  of  a  Cuban  govemment-in- 
exUe,  while  it  may  anger  Castro,  would 
not  constitute  a  negation  of  his  respon- 
sibilities for  tbe  conduct  of  Cuban  af- 
fairs. This  is  because  his  is  already 
recognized  by  the  whole  world  as  the 
existing  government  of  Cuba.  The  rec- 
ognition of  a  govemment-in-exile  for 
11m1t«Hl  purposes,  wliich  would  have  to 
be  specified  in  the  recognition  proclama- 
tion, would  in  no  sense  imply  that  we 
were  holding  anyone  bv^  Fidel  Castro 
responsible  for  evento  in  Cuba.  Besides, 
let  us  be  honest  about  this.  It  is  not  a 
treaty  which  Iceeps  Castro  from  march- 
ing onto  oiu-  base  at  Ouantanamo.  It  is 
tlie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

As  far  as  our  representation  in  Havana 
is  eoneemed.  I  think  we  have  already 
lost  contact  with  CaotrOt  and  no  efleetive 
commimiration  can  occur  tteiween  his 
govemmoit  and  ours.  govwnBaait-ln- 
exUe  or  no  govemment-in-esUe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  D^wrtment  ef  State 
also  gives  as  a  reason  for  their  retuotaaoe 
to  recognise  a  Cuban  revolutionary  gov- 
emment-in-exile the  fact  that  the  refu- 
gees are  too  splintered  to  form  an  ef- 
fective unity.  May  I  remind  you  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Caechoslovak 
exiles  that  Masar^  formed  into  a  gov- 
ernment in  1918:  it  was  true  of  the  Pol- 
ish exiles  that  finally  rallied  around 
Paderewdtl  during  World  War  I;  and 
it  was  true  of  the  Rree  Fren^  who 
only  unified  after  the  bmmI 
exertion  of  leaderdiip  on  the  part  of 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle.  It  is  preels^ 
the  promise  of  recognition  that  the  Cu- 
ban r^ugees  need  to  draw  them  together 
in  a  serious,  respooalMe  effort  to  be  of 
serrioe  to  the  Ri^juUie  of  Cuba. 

Finally,  there  are  ooneemed  obaervers 
of  the  Cidian  sttuatkm  who  feel  that  the 
recognition  of  a  Cidian  •ovemment-ln- 
exile  woukl  have  an  adverse  reaction  on 
the  underground  raovament  which 
stayed  behind  to  fight  Castro.  Sueh 
recognition,  some  feel,  would  malce  it  a^ 
pear  that  the  United  Stetm  was  favor- 
ing a  gro«q;>  of  refugees  over  the  under- 
ground, and  might  Install  this  exile 
group  in  power  In  Cuba  once  Castro  f  eU. 
This  is  a  serious  problem,  and  must  ht 
treated  forthrlghtly  and  with  great 
care.  I  suggest  that  many  of  the  prob- 
l«ns  could  Im  solved  to  tliis  move  Ivy 
^Imlnating  the  title  "'Govemment-ln- 
ExUe."  Remember  that  ta  World  War  I 
we  dealt  with  what  was  called  the 
CSechoelovak  Nattonal  CouncU  and  the 
Polish  National  Ooouslttee.  These 
groups  were  formed  not  to  be  Imposed 
as  governments  In  their  captlye  terri- 
tories, but  to  ohtatn  the  liberation  of 
their  homdaod.  Wa  mat  not  let  the 
Cuban  peoirie  think  that  we  are  gohig 
to  ptcenipt  thetr  right  to  elect  thdr  own 
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KOftermiMnt  onee  tber  we  Irttd  of  Com- 
munlct  domination. 

It  •MOM  to  me  that  one  way  to  settle 
this  proUcm  would  be  to  reoocniae  the 
nattonal  eouncil  on  the  condition  that 
they  agree  that  once  Castro  to  orer- 
thrown  and  they  return  to  Cuba,  that 
they  win  not  exeretoe  an  the  rtchta  of  a 
coiMtitutianal  government,  but  rather 
win  agree  to  serve  in  an  administrative 
cmMtdty  imder  the  supervision  of  the 
OrganlzaUon  of  American  States.  At 
the  end  of  an  agreed  interim  period, 
free  and  open  elections  would  be  held. 
This  is  the  kind  of  approach  which  I 
think  we  should  discuss  and  have  clearly 
understood  prior  to  the  recognition  of 
any  exile  group. 

Concerning  the  long-range  benefits  of 
recognition.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most 
important  would  be  that  we  need  to  be 
tndning  people  for  us  to  work  with  in 
the  poet-Castro  era  in  Cuba.  The  new 
Cuba  will  definitely  be  eligible  for  im- 
mediate aid  tmder  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, since  we  will  certainly  be  committed 
to  helping  the  Cubans  wipe  out  the  dis- 
asterous  effects  of  Castro's  economic 
poUdes.  If  we  recognize  a  national 
council,  they  could  set  up  a  provisional 
ministry  of  economics  to  organise  re- 
covery planning  for  the  post-Castro  era, 
train  econ<»nlsts  and  administrators, 
and  perhaps  even  take  part  in  a  pro- 
gram which  we  could  set  up  to  familiar- 
ise them  with  the  assistance  available 
from  AID,  the  Inter -American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  so  forth.  We  could  do  the  same 
V  thing  in  public  health,  education,  agri- 
culture, and  other  fields  of  public  ad- 
minlsbmtlon.  This  would  mean  that  in 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  over- 
throw of  Castro,  a  trained  group  of  ad- 
ministrators would  be  available  to  the 
Cuban  people,  to  utilize  In  the  initial  re- 
building task.  In  this  way,  the  refugees 
would  show  their  desire  to  contribute  to 
the  progressive  construction  of  a  new 
and  free  Cuba.  Hopefully,  many  of 
these  people  would  retain  important  gov- 
ernment posts  following  free  Cuban  elec- 
tions. The  United  States  would  find  It 
convenient  and  easy  to  work  with  them 
through  our  foreign  aid  program,  and 
there  woiild  be  a  high  level  of  mutual 
understanding  and  respect. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that 
what  I  have  attempted  to  do  today  Is  to 
open  debate  on  the  recognition  of  a 
Cuban  national  coimcll  on  a  responsibte 
basis.  I  realise  that  some  of  the  argu- 
ments I  have  mentioned  are  debatable, 
and  that  is  precisely  why  they  have  been 
raised.  Because  I  believe  that,  if  the 
Congress  seriously  concerns  Itself  with 
the  pros  and  ctma  of  this  matter,  that 
It  wiU  determine  In  a  sound  and  sober 
way  that  there  will  be  considerable  ad- 
vantages to  the  Cuban  people,  to  the 
Cuban  exiles,  and  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  recognition  of  such  national  coim- 
cll. It  is  In  the  interest  of  contributing 
to  such  a  determination  that  these 
thoughts  are  <^ered  today  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  body. 


SAVE  PUBLIC  HOUSINO 

Tbe  SFBAKSR  pro  tonpore.    Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Mew  Torfc  [Ifr.  Rrair]  to  ree- 
ognised  for  15  minutes. 

Ifr.  BTAN  of  Mew  York.  lir.Speaker. 
the  UjB.  public  heustng  procram  to  about 
to  come  to  a  standstill  Within  a  few 
months  the  ceiling  on  ^wwn^i  oontribu- 
Uons  to  public  hou^ng  agencies  will  be 
reached.  The  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended.  Imposes  a  limitation  of  $330 
million  per  year  on  Federal  contributions 
to  public  housing  agencies.  In  addition, 
no  State  may  receive  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  contributions  authorized  after 
July  1,1961. 

Today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
embodied  in  two  bills  to  amend  the 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amouled,  to  re- 
move these  two  restrictions. 

This  legislation  is  desperately  needed. 
By  June  30  of  this  year  New  York  State 
will  have  reached  the  15-percent  limita- 
tion and  exhausted  its  quota  of  imits 
available  under  the  act.  Unless  the  15- 
percent  restriction  Is  removed,  there  will 
be  no  more  federally  as^sted  public 
housing  In  New  York.  And  unless  the 
$336  million  limitation  upon  annual  con- 
tributions Is  removed,  the  quota  of  units 
for  the  entire  country  wiU  be  exhausted 
at  about  the  same  time. 

The  Hoijslng  Act  of  1961  contemplated 
an  additional  100,000  units  of  public 
housing.  Contracts,  reservations,  and 
applications  xmder  consideration  already 
exceed  that  flgtn-e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  September  1  marked 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1937  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Public  housing 
has  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  fight 
against  the  social  and  economic  evils  of 
slums  and  has  provided  decent  housing 
in  a  healthful  environment  for  mHHpn^ 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  The  program 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lapse  In  Uie  face 
of  immet  national  needs. 

In  New  York  City  the  need  for  fiu^her 
public  hoiising  Is  acute.  Mayor  Wagner, 
on  February  8.  1963,  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  OflDcers  spelled  out  this 
need: 

We  stUl  have  glunu  in  New  York  City.  In 
fact,  sccordlng  to  the  1900  censtu  more  than 
600.000  bousing  unlU  In  New  York  City  are 
deteriorating  or  In  lubatandard  condition. 
More  than  278,000  such  unite  are  dilapidated 
or  without  eesentlal  pliimMng  facilltlee. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  IMK)  oenaue.  and 
here  la  a  key  fact.  79  percent  of  all  famlUea 
now  UTlng  in  subatandard  quarten  hare  In- 
comes of  lesa  than  $6,000  per  year  *  *  *.  In 
summary,  there  are  a  minimum  of  200,000 
lll-houaed  low  income  families  in  New  York 
City  whose  only  prospect  for  improving  their 
housing  consists  of  low  rent  public  housing. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
estimates  that  New  York  City  needs  at  a 
bare  minimum  20,000  units  a  year  for  the 
next  10  years  in  order  to  meet  the  des- 
perate shortage  of  low  income  housing. 
The  State  administration's  policy  has 
aocoituated  the  city's  shortage.  The 
State  does  not  favor  low  rent  public 
housing  in  New  Yoi^  City.  Out  of  $60 
million  availatde  to  the  State  for 
public  housing  New  Yohc  City  received 
in  1062  approximately  $6  million.  The 
State  aUoeated  about  10  percent  of  avaU- 
able  State  public  housing  ftinds  to  New 
York  City. 


Frivmte  hiiikVrs  will  not  construct  low. 
rent  housing.  Aooordlng  to  a  recent 
study  published  by  the  Metropolitan 
Housing  and  Planning  Counoil  of  Chi. 
cago.  private  builders  are  having  no 
success  in  providing  a  deoent  home  and 
a  suitable  living  environment  for  low. 
income  families.    The  council  states: 

The  prices  which  home  builders  mwt 
charge  for  their  product  limits  their  market 
to  an  upper  income  group  which  t^nn^ 
absorb  more  housing  than  is  now  being 
produced  for  its  use.  The  purchase  prle« 
of  new  homes,  as  measured  by  dwellings  la. 
sured  by  tbe  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstra. 
tlon,  have  Increased  by  01  percent  in  the  last 
11  years,  altbough  the  cost  of  living  In  gsn. 
eral  has  Incrsaasd  by  only  39  psnent.  Tht 
contlnxMd  rise  in  mortgage  Interest  ratss 
in  the  last  7  years  has  increased  the  monthly 
paymenu  of  potential  purchasers  and 
renters,  thus  further  limiting  the  market 
for  new  housing. 

It  to  of  tm  said  that  a  State  or  municl- 
pality  should  do  something  to  help  it- 
self. I  certainly  agree.  New  York  Cli^ 
has  an  active  pubUc  housing  program. 
New  York  City  has  a  total  of  138,053  low- 
rent  public  housing  units.  Of  that  total 
50,631  are  SUte  aided  and  27,702  are 
city  aided.  Thto  means  that  almost  57 
percent  of  the  public  housing  units  were 
built  with  State  and  local  funds. 

New  York's  housing  needs  are  great. 
New  York  State  to  now  tiring  to  house 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  Negroes.  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  aged,  and  22  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  bom.  Some  half 
million  Negroes  have  mi^^-ated  to  New 
York  from  the  South,  more  than  to  any 
other  State,  except  California.  There 
are  now  350  people  per  square  mile  In 
New  York  as  opposed  to  the  national 
average  of  50  per  square  mile.  The 
States  needing  little  public  housing  are 
usually  low  in  density — ^Wyoming  has  "^^ 
but  3.4  people  per  square  mile— while 
those  needing  public  housing  are  ex- 
tremely concentrated  like  New  York. 

A  survey  of  the  1960  census  of  hous- 
ing shows  that  In  New  York  City  the 
number  of  sound  housing  units  with  all 
plumbing  facilities  Increased  signifi- 
cantly, but  there  was  also  a  more  sig- 
nificant increase  In  the  number  of  dete- 
riorating, dilapidated,  or  substandard 
units.  In  1950  less  than  15  percent  of 
aU  units  fell  in  thto  category.  By  1960 
more  than  20  percent  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  the  present  limi- 
tations on  annual  contributions  are  re- 
moved, we  win  witness  the  demise  of  the 
public  housing  program  In  a  very  short 
time.  It  to  ironical  that  1962  marked 
the  25th  anniversary  of  public  housing — 
and  1963,  1  year  later,  may  mark  its 
doom.  o 

During  these  25  years  the  low-rent  pro- 
gram has  provided  housing  for  approxi- 
mately 7  million  persons.  Today  about 
2  million  persons  are  living  in  the  more 
than  525,000  homes  produced  imder  the 
program.  More  than  half  of  them  are 
minors.  Nearly  half  of  the  presently 
scheduled  homes  are  to  be  designed 
especially  for  use  by  elderly  persons. 

Every  State  In  the  Union,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  has  participated  in 
the  public  housing  program.  Among  the 
leading  recipients  of  the  benefits  are 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  California  and 
Texas,   New  Jersey   and   Pennsylvania, 


Ohio.  Illinois.  MassaehanCtn;  Lonlstana. 
«ad  my  own  State  of  Htm  Torfc.  Bi» 
jertiffT  of  tbeeountzT  hasfallad  to  take 
psrt  in  tbepstignuBa. 

The  taugiuai  report  cs 
\ng  programs,  Issued  fey  BHPA  tn 
1962,  gave  the  following  comprdten- 
gtve  picture  of  the  status  of  the  prxbHe 
housing  program  since  the  Housing  Act 
of  1961  made  it  possible  to  commit  the 
fall  $336  mflUon  in  annual  contributions : 

since  enactment  of  tlie  lOSl  act.  117  new 
municipal  housing  authorities  have  been 
created  and  17  otmntf  howslas  authorities. 
The  mnniclpal  avtborltiee  see  located  m 
IDlIowe:  47  in  rural  plaoes;  44  In  eoauaun*- 
tiss  of  «nder  19,000  lahaMtaats;  11  in  oen- 
nunltlee  wlta  between  10.000  and  48.000;  4 
m  50.000  to  99,000  category;  and  1  in  a  etty 
of  190,000 

At  the  time  of  tbe  progress  report  of 
1962.  3&.000  units  had  been  put  under 
program  reservation;  that  flgiire  has 
now  risen  to  5$,000.  Tbit  1903  report 
Uflted  23,199  imlts  under  annual  con- 
tribution oontracti:  we  now  have  32.- 
000  in  thto  category.  In  other  words. 
90.000  units  out  of  a  oontemcdated  100.- 
000  units  have  already  been  committed. 
Thousands  of  appUeatlons  for  projeets 
are  backlogged  at  FHA.  whleh  will  never 
be  granted  if  the  limitatloRs  on  the  pnb- 
Ile  housing  program  are  not  removed. 

We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  10.000 
more  units  win  result  from  'the  uncom« 
mltted  balance.  Tbe  estimate  that  100.- 
000  units  eoold  be  built  under  tbe  Hoa»- 
ing  Act  of  19«1  was  based  on  1909 
construction  costs  which  were  indexed 
at  103.9— 1957-59=100— for  residences 
and  106.3  for  apartments.  The  latest 
Commerce  Department  figures  show 
residences  now  stand  at  106J  and  apart- 
ments at  108.8.  Thto  represents  an  all- 
time  high  In  both  categories,  and  there 
to  every  reason  to  beUeve  that  ttito  up- 
ward trend  in  eonstnictlon  costs  will 
continue  In  1963.  It  to  clear  that  pub- 
He  housing  may  not  even  reach  its  hoped 
for  expansion  of  106,000  units  before 
the  present  authorization  to  exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ttiat  Congress  pro- 
vide the  legislation  necessary  to  continue 
thto  important  program.  Otherwise, 
there  win  be  no  more  low-ineofne  hous- 
ing fortheominff.  Pid>Ue  housing  has 
served  about  7  wHTyuyi  famtnod  §xiA 
stimulated  $6.3  bOllon  tn  dwelling  con- 
struction and  to  now  in  tbe  process  of 
implementing  progressive  new  programs 
that  will  have  far-teaobinc  effects. 
After  25  years  ct  eomparattve  success 
In  meeting  some  of  tbe  most  mvoxt 
needs  of  our  Nation.  It  now  faces  Im- 
pending oblivion.  We  cannot  allow  t.M^ 
program  to  lapse,  particularly  not  in  our 
largest  city  which  faces  our  to^veat  houa- 
ing  problems.  We  caonoi  allow  tbou- 
sands  of  faw»<Hff  to  go  nntMSid- 

We  nmst  recognize  tbe  em«veney  and 
act  now. 


thto  point  in  tbe  Kkooko  and  to  tndnde 
certain  editorials. 

Tbe  SPKAEBl  pro  tsinpersw  Istbsse 
ohjerttontotbaiiwpiial  sttbegwtftrman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mi.  Speaker,  tbe  recent 
S^iate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  dto- 
closure  of  $180,006  In  fees  to  a  Philip- 
pine sugar  and  war  daims  lobbytot  for 
hto  work  in  obtaining  congresstonal  ap- 
proval  of  tite  $73  million  Philippine  war 
claims  bm  was  one  of  the  most  shock- 
ing cases  on  record  of  Improper  inter- 
ference with  the  legislative  proeess.  The 
further  disclosure  of  tbe  polttioal  con- 
tributions made  by  thto  lobbyist  during 
congressional  etmslderation  of  thto  leg- 
islation adds  fury  to  the  fume. 

On  May  9. 1962.  the  House  voted  down 
tbe  $73  million  Philippine  «'iat»w«  bill 
after  an  extensive  pubUc  debate.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the 
legldatlon.  It  was  apparent  that  some  op- 
position to  the  bill  was  geno-ated  by  some 
Members  of  Congress  from  tobacco  grow- 
big  states  who  resented  an  embargo  on 
a  diipment  of  American  tobacco  to  the 
Philippines. 

I  was  among  those  Members  of  thto 
body  who  opposed  tbe  legtolation  because 
o<  instinctive  fear  that  the  $73  milUon 
payaent  woold  end  up  tn  tbe  po<^ets  of 
persons  who  had  purchased  the  claims 
or  to  whom  the  claims  had  been  as- 
signed for  a  fraction  of  original  value. 
The  bin  simply  did  not  look  right.  There 
are  many  occasions  in  which  tbe  legisla- 
tor with  limited  access  to  facts  and  un- 
der the  pressure  of  business  simply  op- 
poses legislation  which  does  not  seem 
right. 

Immediately  after  thto  legtolation  was 
rejected,  newspapers  all  ortr  ttie.  coon- 
try  bombarded  thto  body  for  its  dereUc- 
tion  of  responsibility  to  our  Philippine 
fl'iends.  The  following  are  *TMwp]^>t  ^f 
tbe  editorial  barrage  to  which  Congress- 
men were  exposed  who  dared  to  question 
tbe  Philippine  payment  bill: 

fProtn  the  San  Pranctseo  Kzamtner,  May  IS. 
1903] 

UsntlSMULT    MOVB 

CongressLoaal  aetloa  tn  dlaappcwvlng  ww 
cUlma    by     the     PtiiUpplnea    jnrt 


rArofn  the  8an  ^rmetooo  CSirooloto.  Mty  19, 
X98BI 

CiiiinssBS  BbAM  a  Valuim  Au.t 


THE  PHILIPPINES   CLAIMS   AFFAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
I^»owATi).  Ubder  previous  order  of  the 
House,  tbe  genUeman  from  Ohio  Uir. 
VahdcI  to  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.Speakar.l 
Imous  consent  to 


I't 

Tbe  PhlUpplnas  are  our  Srm  ally  toi . 

our  bonds  are  tampered  la.  fradUlan  and 
batUe. 

Xa  a  svnrprlse  move,  the  Hooae  of  Repre- 
sentattves  has  tamed  ^oma—an  to  ITl— a 
bUl  to  pay  the  PhlUppliMS  fn  sallllan.  TSia 
fuatfa  would  have  completed  owr  peymeBts 
en  aialSM  arlatng  tram  Worid  War  n  oombat 
between  American  and  Japaneee  forces. 

Ob  the  other  hand,  tosxents  at  doOus  are 
flowing  to  alleged  neutrals  and  oCber  na- 
tions ctf  dubloBs  allHiwtSB  tovard  tn*  U&lted 
States. 

In  the  Phmpplnes.  the  reactkm  to  bitter. 
Vice    Prestdent   BBuaanoel    Palaea    rightly 

■■  silts  that  -It  seeme  tbe  Vnlted  States 

teeats  her  friends  more  sbabblly  than  those 
wfto  an  not  with  Imt." 

Pi«sl«siit  Kennedy  ha*  eapiessed  regret 
ovwthe  liowse  aetloB  eres  before  President 
XMoatfadoe  Macepegal  eanceied  hie  visit  to 
tiM  IT&itetf  Stattie  nest  month. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  there  to  a  move 
afoot  In  Oiiigiess  to  retotroduos  the  pay- 
meat  Mn  at  this  eeeslon.  We  urge  all  Itepn- 
sssilallias  and  Senators  to  heal  this  rift 
between  friends. 


Congress,  through  stupidity.  Ignorance,  or 
both,  has  welched  on  a  prantoed  STS  mUUon 
^yaesnt  to  tiM  PMll^^iliMe— 
a  highly  valued  irily  at  a  t«ne  or 
erisis  In  neavby 

Philippine  President 
who  waa  elected  on  a 
plat<onB.  has  postpaaed  tnrtellnnetj  hto 
scheduled  June  IS  good  wm  tr^  to  WMh- 
ington,  ezplatnlag:  **Our  people  would  nmm 
understand  how,  ondsr  tha  dRuaHtaaeea. 
I  could  go  to  the  Uatted  Statsa  ^aO.  dweU 
on  the  subject  of  good  will.  At  tUs  jiiweiil 
moment,  the  word  wm  eooad  empty." 

The  war-damage  taUl.  r^)ected  SOI  to  ITt 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  hae* 
fulfilled  a  lO-year-oM  |iiisiilee  to  repay  gSgOOO 
Plllplno  daimants  fee  loeeea  suflsrad  la 
World  War  IL  Aiaeeteaa  as  waU  as  Ji^- 
aneee  ahella  and  bonba  wlpad  o«t  Baay  a 
I%114>plne  businees  and  tana, 
bean  pledged  by  an  mrllM-  act  oi 
UselX. 

The  rejection  was  "due  to  lack  a<  under- 
standing." a  OQsponsor  ot  ttie  paymaot  blU 
explained  charitably.  Soma  ualnfennad  op- 
ponents called  It  a  handont. 

President  Kennedy,  terming  the  rejection 
"a  gross  misunderstanding."  imsiilsnl  to 
fight  for  quick  action  to  rectUy  the  blunder. 
The  payment — trivial  by  «v<ir<p»»«««n  with 
T7JS.  foreign  aid  to  many  a  lees  friendly  na- 
tion— la  a  moral  ^^>«"g||fagn  that  must  be 
met.  he  said. 

A  second  effort  to  honor  thto  obligation 
win  begin  in  Congress  this  week,  and  a  score 
of  Congreesmen  who  oppoeed  the  payment 
are  reportedly  ready  to  change  their  votea. 
We  hope  so,  from  strategic  as  well  as  moral 
considerations. 

With  Communist  offensives  taking  over 
more  and  more  of  eoutheast  Asia,  the  PhUlp- 
pines  has,  antn  now,  been  a  resssurtngly 
soUd  foe  of  that  Red  ezpanskm.  W*  sngfli  lit 
that  Congreesmen  stop  shooting  down  one  of 
the  few  alllee  the  United  Statm  has  left  In 
that  hot  war  area  of  the  uneasy  world. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  May  14,  1062] 
Rasurr  to  Oub  I^zkmds 

TlM  Housa  of  aepressaUttves  was  soffar- 
lag  from  tbe  pomteal  Jtttees  when  It  lajaeted 
the  PhUlpptMa  war-dam^e  taiU.  Tha  Jiia- 
tlee  ot  payaaasrta  by  ttito  oonnny  to  eoa^ten- 

by  Amertcaa  xnlltoary  tanm  tn  dilvli^:  the 
Ji^taneee  out  of  tke  talaadi  In  Wand  War  n 
was  rmiy  reoogntoed  by  Oengn 

the  PhUlpplne  RehabUltation 

The  question  at  testis  In  the  nmMS  waa  tbe 

appropriation  ot  g7S  mlUloa  to  ooaapUta  tbo 

payment  ot  them  datans.    To  reject  the  flaal 

payment  after  tha  elalnm  have  been 

Ushed  comee  ctoee  to  being  an  act  ot 

faith. 

Thto  to  not.  of  couxM.  tha  flast  time  that 
Congress  hm  failed  to  meet  Its  obligation. 
Three  successive  administrations  have  trtotf 
to  secure  funds  to  comidato  ttitti  paymanta 
to  the  PhlliK>lnee.  Hie  piemnt  performance 
la  eepedally  inexcusabls,  howsvsr.  »>*i»t)«iyr 
the  HbuM  rejected  tha  tau  la.  a  roUcall  voto 
after  tentatively  approving  tt.  Aad  ite 
thoughtless  stop  at  the  FbOlpplnm  oomm 
only  0  weeks  before  President  ZXoedado  ICaca^ 
pagal  is  scheduled  to  visit  this  country. 

President  Kennedy  has  sought  to  '»«*"t»iM— 
the  damage  by  urging  President  Msrnpagsl 
to  come  in  spite  of  hto  '1*tftppr^T't»"*"t  Tlia 
new  chief  executive  In  ^^'""f  moist  know 
that  this  action  of  an  eoonomy-mlndad 
House  does  not  reflect  any  unfUendUnem  on 
the  part  of  the  American  peopto.  Kevcrtha- 
lees.  It  to  most  unfortunate  that  tha  Rouse 
should  ttirn  down  the  payment  of  a  debt  to 
our  good  niend  and  protege  In  the  Padfle 
merely  because  an  election  Is  in  the  offing. 
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Tbm  •dmlnlctratlon  should  And  »  way  to  r«- 
T«rw  this  decision  U  it  Is  at  sll  possible. 

[Fran  the  New  York  Times,  Hmj  18,  1063] 
JtraxiCB  TO  TSB  PtDumirMa 


On*  of  the  saddest  Incidents  In  the  post- 
war relationships  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines  Republic  was  the  House  re- 
jection last  week  by  a  vote  of  aoi  to  171  of 
ITS  million  worth  of  Philippines  World  War 
XX  damace  claims.  To  Philippines  President 
Msffapagal  the  Tote  seemed  a  slap  in  the  (ace, 
and  he  decided  to  postpone  Indefinitely  the 
state  Tlalt  he  had  planned  to  this  country. 
Vice  President  and  Franlgn  Secretary  Em- 
manuel Palaes  made  the  bitter  comment 
that  "the  United  Statee  treats  her  friends 
more  shabbily  than  those  who  are  not  with 
her." 

Mow  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  taken  stepe  to  undo  last  week's  action. 
The  bUl  had  erldently  not  been  adequately 
dlseoased  In  committee  or  on  the  floor;  and 
oortatnly  some  of  the  blame  for  the  whole 
mees  belongs  to  the  House  leadership.  Many 
Representatives  must  have  voted  against  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  most  of  the  money 
would  not  go  to  help  the  Filipinos  but  would 
fall  Into  the  hands  of  American-owned  cor- 
porations which  did  not  need  to  be  re- 
habilitated. 

The  administration  has  now  approved  two 
lmp(»tant  changes:  First,  to  require  re- 
cipients of  payments  to  xise  them  only  for 
the  economic  benefit  of  the  Filipinos;  sec- 
ond, to  stipulate  that  all  payments  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year.  Surely  it  is  possible 
to  see  that  this  money  is  carefxilly  and 
honestly  spent,  and  we  believe  President 
Maci^wgal's  administration  is  eager  to  see 
this  done. 

[nx>m  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 
17,  ig«2] 

DnCHABGS  THS  Philippimb  Dibt 

After  World  War  II  the  VS.  Congrees  en- 
acted the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1046.  It  established  a  War  Damage  Com- 
mission and  authorlaed  $400  million  for  pay- 
ment of  claims.  The  object  was  to  make 
payment  in  full  of  losses  up  to  $600  and  pay- 
ments up  to  76  percent  of  awards  above  that 
figure. 

Representative  Walter  H.  Judd,  then  a 
member  of  the  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
recalls  that  no  one  then  knew  what  the 
#»i^inr»«  would  total.  The  committee  decided 
to  ask  for  $400  million  and  come  back  for 
$100  million  more  if  needed.  As  it  turned 
out.  this  covered  63^  percent  of  the  claims, 
leaving  32%  percent  due  under  the  76-per- 
oent  formula. 

Por  several  years  varlotis  administrations 
have  come  back  to  Congress  asking  $7S 
mlllkMi  to  discharge  this  implied  obUgatlon. 
Membeis  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  voted  down  this  bill  last  week  gave 
persuasive  reasons  for  their  opposition  to 
It — ^but  none  which  would  offset  the  im- 
pression, especially  among  Filipinos,  that 
the  United  Statee  was  falling  in  a  commit- 
ment to  a  moet  loyal  ally. 

It  is  true  that  American  aid  to  the  Phil- 
ippines since  the  war  has  totaled  $1,766 
million;  that  only  $880  million  in  reparations 
was  collected  from  the  Japanese,  who  invaded 
the  Islands;  and  that  development  projects 
may  at  this  time  be  more  important  to  the 
Philippine  economy  than  war  damage 
restitution. 

Tet  many  of  the  thousands  of  corporate 
and  individual  claimants  already  have  made 
investments  up  to  the  75  percent  they 
expected  to  receive.  If  the  money  were 
given  to  the  Philippine  Government,  it  prob- 
ably would  distribute  it  to  the  same  claim- 
ants. And  use  of  the  money  by  them 
would  surely  benefit  the  economy  of  a  repub- 
lic which  Is  a  free  world  bastion  in  these 


days    of    Chlneee    Communist    threats    to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Completion  of  payment  of  the  Philippine 
war  damage  awards  woold  be  one  of  the  beet 
proofs  the  United  Statas  oould  offer  that  it 
honors  a  moral  responsibility. 

(From  the  Washington  Bvening  Star,  May  14, 
1963] 

DisHOMoaxMO  A  Jvmt  Dart 

We  share  the  dismay  of  Philippine  officials 
over  the  unjustified  repudiation  by  the  House 
of  the  $73  million  debt  still  owed  the  Philip- 
pines under  terms  of  a  1946  War  Damage 
Reparations  Act.  Emmanuel  Pelaez,  Philip- 
pine Vice  President  and  Foreign  Secretary, 
had  reason,  we  think,  to  deecrlbe  the  House 
rejection  of  the  claim  as  "shabby  treatment' 
of  a  longtime  friend  and  ally. 

The  appropriation  sought  by  the  admin- 
istration was  to  have  settled  remaining 
claims  growing  out  of  damage  infilcted  on 
Philippine  properties  during  World  War  U. 
Ccxxgnm,  after  careful  stxidy  of  the  situation 
a  year  after  close  of  the  war,  authorized  pay- 
naent  for  the  damage,  but  at  the  time  appro- 
priated insufficient  money  to  meet  all  the 
awards  approved  by  a  United  States-Philip- 
pines War  Damage  Commission. 

Apparently  most  of  the  opposition  dxiring 
debate  on  the  measure  centered  around 
awards  to  large  Rrrna,  including  a  brewery 
and  a  racetrack  corporation.  However,  all 
the  awards  have  been  held  to  be  Justified  by 
the  reparations  commission  and  others  who 
have  investigated  the  claims.  To  default  on 
the  entire  debt  because  of  dtssatlsfactlon  of 
several  Members  of  Congress  with  the  nature 
of  certain  awards  is  to  dishonor  a  national 
obligation  In  a  manner  that  affronts  our  ally 
in  the  Far  Bast.  We  hope  the  House  will 
reverse  Its  unwise  action  of  last  Thursday  and 
that  the  Senate  wlU  give  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  the  bill. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  14,  1963] 
Thx   PHnjppims   Fsxl    Shobt-Chanoxo 


Tike  Philippine  Republic  is  bitter  over 
■bAbby  treatment  by  the  United  States,  and 
President  Dlosdado  Macspagal  hints  at  can- 
celing his  proposed  trip  to  Washington. 

The  XJS.  Congress  has  Jiist  rejected  a  blU 
appropriating  $73  million  in  war  damage 
payments  to  Philippine  dtlaens  who  lost 
property  in  the  Japanese  invasion. 

In  view  of  the  billions  in  UJS.  largeeee  to 
Tito's  Y\igo8lavla,  Nasser's  Egypt,  and  other 
dubious  friends  of  the  United  States,  the 
action  is  hard  to  understand. 

The  $73  million  Is  not  a  handout,  but  a 
debt  for  which  the  United  States  is  morally 
responsible.  When  the  Japanese  smashed 
through  the  islands,  the  United  States  vras 
the  "protecting  power"  vmder  international 
law,  as  the  Philippines  were  not  then  an 
autonocnoxu  nation. 

The  protecting  power  did  not  protect. 
Hence  we  are  liable  in  Justice.  We  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  by  paying  war  damage  claims 
soon  after  the  war,  but  funds  appropriated 
then  were  expended  before  all  claims  were 
settled. 

The  $78  million  appropriation  was  to  cover 
a  deficiency  Judgment. 

President  Macapagal  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  Filipino  displeasure.  Several  FUi- 
ptno  senators  called  for  a  break  In  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States. 

The  breach  Is  widened  by  ugly  reports 
tram  Manila  that  a  Philippine  «vwwt«t— i^w  in 
Washington  to  urge  passage  of  the  $78  mil- 
lion appropriation  was  the  vletim  of  a 
shakedown  by  tobacco-State  Senators. 

The  Flhpinos  were  told  that  the  bill  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  passage  if  the 
Philippines  purchased  U.S.  tohaoco. 

The  FiUi^oe  bought  $7  mllllion  worth  of 
tobacco,  which  caused  controversy  when  it 
landed  in  Manila.  The  Incident  did  U.S. 
prestige  no  good. 


The  Philippines  have  been  perhaps  ths 
most  loyal  ally  we  have  had  in  the  worl^. 
Her  sons  by  thousands  died  with  U.S.  troon 
in  1941-45.  Oen.  Carloe  Romulo,  in  (j^ 
United  Nations,  stuck  his  country's  neck  oqi 
a  mile  in  a  speech  flaying  Khrushchev  whlls 
defending  U.S.  policy. 

And  now  we  repay  this  devotion  wttk 
pettlnees.  The  U.S.  image  in  Asia  has  beta 
damaged. 

(From    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer,   May   14 
1963] 

PHUiprarxs  Was  Damacs  Bnx 

Even  though  the  $73  million  Philippiaas 
war  damage  claims  bill  still  facee  opposition 
In  the  House,  we  are  glad  that  Congress  to 
getting  a  second  chance  to  see  Justice  doot 
in  this  matter  affecting  our  long-time  friend 
and  allies  In  Asia. 

The  revision  of  the  bill  during  its  sfiroim 
voyage  through  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will,  we  believe,  improve  both  the  bill  and 
its  chances  of  passage.  An  amendment  now 
requires  that  the  funds  voted  (which  an 
in  addition  to  the  $380  million  already  pai4) 
Bhall  be  used  for  rehabilitation  and  economie 
improvement  of  the  Philippines,  not  merely 
to  repay  corporations — largely  American— 
that  already  have  been  rehabilitated.  A  ma- 
jor invitation  to  corrupt  diversion  of  ths 
money  is  thus  eliminated. 

We  sympathlae  with  Repreeentative  HAn, 
of  Ohio,  an  opponent  of  the  meastire,  who 
feels  that  President  Macapagal's  cancella> 
tion  of  a  planned  visit  to  the  United  Statsa 
in  protest  of  the  previous  failure  of  the  bill. 
amounts  to  "putting  a  gun  at  our  heads." 
But,  given  the  Intensity  of  disappolntmextt 
In  the  Philippines  over  this  issue,  if  situ^ 
tlons  had  been  reversed,  would  not  Hays  cr 
any  responsible  official  have  acted  in  the 
sanM  way? 

A  principal  point  for  Congress  to  bear  la 
mind  Is  the  paradoxical,  if  cynical,  feeling 
in  odd  corners  of  the  world  that  a  nation 
must  have  been  an  enemy  of  the  United 
Statee  to  derive  any  benefits  from  it.  Oar 
generosity  to  fallen  foes  has  given  rise  to  this 
notion,  but  there  Is  no  need  to  advance  it 
by  lack  of  generodty  to  proven  friends.  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  other  alllee  are  well  aware 
this  skepticism  is  nonsense. 

And,  after  all.  we  prooUsed,  in  1946,  to  pay 
the  money.   80  let's  pay  it. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  May  11. 

1963] 

Wx  Smtts  Ottx  Fbixnds 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  given 
a  demonstration  of  how  to  alienate  our 
friends.  By  a  vote  of  301  to  171,  it  defeated 
a  bill  to  pay  $73  million  in  war  damage  claims 
to  08.000  claimants  in  the  Philippines.  As 
a  reexdt.  anti-American  feeling  is  running 
high  in  the  island  republlo. 

This  was  no  economy  move,  mind  you. 
The  validity  of  the  claims  had  already  been 
acknowledged.  The  opposition  was  spear- 
headed by  congressmsn  from  tobacco-grow- 
ing States  who  resented  an  embargo  on  a 
$7  million  shipment  of  American  tobacco 
to  the  Philippines.  This  embargo  was  lifted 
after  the  Philippine  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  shipment  was  legal. 

Many  menabers  of  the  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture are  now  urging  President  Dioedada 
Macapagal  to  cancel  his  projected  visit  to 
the  United  States.  Some  are  demanding  re- 
call of  the  Philippine  Ambassador  to  ths 
United  Statee  and  a  break  in  diplomatic 
rrtattons. 

Vice  President  Emmanuel  Pelaa*  said  ths 
action  of  the  VB.  House  '*would  seem  to 
support  the  view  that  one  has  to  blackmail 
the  Americans  in  order  to  get  anything  from 
them." 

The  House  should  reconsider  Its  action  or 
adopt  the  slogan:  "BUUoas  for  lukewarm  and 
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Oommunlst-leanlng  neutrals,   but   not   one 
cent  for  anr  proven  friends." 

Subsequently  and  because  of  the  in- 
sistence of  the  administration  and  bar- 
rage of  editorial  clamor  by  the  press 
this  body  passed  out  a  modified  version 
of  the  claims  bin  on  August  1.  1962. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  the 
fourth  estate  must  awiime  a  consider- 
able share  of  responsibility  for  the  fi- 
nally approved  draft  of  the  Philippine 
claims  bill  which  poured  $150,000  into 
the  pockets  of  a  skilled  lobbyist  who  ap- 
parently knew  how  to  draft  the  public 
press  to  provide  powerful  persuasion  for 
his  bllL 


THE  15TH  ANNIVERaARY  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rooixo] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RscotD  and  include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day the  29th  of  April  we  in  this  body,  and 
freemen  throughout  the  world,  will  ob- 
serve the  happy  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  great,  progressive  State 
of  Israel.  I  had  intended  to  Join  with 
my  colleagues  at  that  time  in  memorial- 
idng  this  happy  event.  However,  I  have 
Just  been  named  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  attend  the  meeting  in  Geneva  next 
week  of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration.  I  shall, 
therefore,  be  absent  from  the  House  on 
Monday  next.  And  for  this  reason,  I 
have  asked  permission  to  deliver  my  trib- 
ute to  our  courageous,  loyaJ  idly  at  this 
time. 

Each  year,  as  the  Israelis  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
their  nation,  they  are  able  to  look  back 
with  pride  at  the  accomplishments 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  inter- 
vening year.  Each  subseciuent  year  since 
liay  14,  1948.  has  been  more  progressive 
than  the  previous.  For  example,  this 
past  year  saw  an  increase  in  industrial 
production  of  13  percent,  while  citrus 
exports  rose  by  50  percent 

During  a  year,  though,  setbacks  may 
be  encountered.  The  unexpected  death 
of  the  beloved  President  lahak  Ben-Zvl 
has  left  a  void  in  the  hearts  of  his  fel- 
low cltiaens  and  wlU  certainly  affect  the 
Independence  celebrations  which  are  to 
occur  1  week  after  his  demise.  The  rise 
of  the  new  Arab  state  on  the  fUnks  of 
Icrael,  which  has  also  caused  tensicm 
within  the  Middle  Eastern  area,  may  af- 
fect international  trade  and  the  balance 
of  power.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  year 
has  dealt  kindly  with  the  Israelis. 

The  struggle  to  reach  the  present  eco- 
nomic state  has  been  difBcult.  Con- 
fronted with  ImmigraUon  problems, 
hunger,  unemployment,  border  tkii- 
mlshes  and  underdevelopment,  the  Oor- 
emment  offlclals  have  oaed  every  means 
to  forward  growth  In  their  land.   Lean- 


ing heavily  upon  the  United  States  for 
financial  and  technical  aid,  and  oiforc- 
ing  a  strict  austerity  program,  the  Gov- 
ernment succeeded  in  tiimlnating  the 
basic  problems  and  eventually  take  the 
Initiative  in  development  planning  and 
operation.  The  results  are  self-evident. 
Wherever  one  travels  today  in  this  land 
of  milk  and  honey,  modem  structures 
confront  the  viewer. 

In  Eilat  an  11-story  building  rises 
majestically  on  the  seacoast.  a  symbol 
of  the  new  prosperity  of  this  Red  Sea 
port.  In  the  Negev,  three  entirely  new 
cities  have  been  constructed  to  house 
the  workers  who  labor  in  the  neaii>y 
potash  plants  and  marble  quarries  of  the 
Dead  Sea  region.  Beersheba,  once  the 
sleepy  frontier  town  of  the  Negev.  now 
claims  43,000  residents. 

Industries  in  the  major  cities  of  Haifa, 
T6l-Aviv.  and  Jerusalem  set  the  pace  for 
economic  expansion.  Industrial  pro- 
duction which  in  1948  amounted  to  but 
$255  million,  totaled  $1,200  million  in 
1962.  In  all  other  fields,  sUtlsUcs  would 
show  familiar  increases  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  15  years. 
The  gross  national  product  rose  from 
$818  million  to  $2,075  million  and  exports 
grew  from  $29.7  million  to  $280  mlllloiL 

The  Government,  democratic  in  design 
and  structure,  safeguards  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  its  people.  It  also  assures 
them  the  maximum  benefits  available. 
Education  is  compulsory  but  free,  thus 
attaining  for  the  county  a  literate  status 
comparable  to  Western  standards.  More 
and  more  young  students  are  attending 
higher  education  facilities  made  avail- 
able through  the  Government's  annual 
budgetary  measures.  Those  desiring  vo- 
cational training  in  agriculture  or  in- 
dustry are  given  the  opportunl^  to 
attend  the  several  excellent  vocational 
institutes  ^^ilch  now  exist  and  which 
continue  to  grow  with  the  coimtry. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  rate  of  im- 
migrants, among  whom  were  carriers  of 
malaria,  trachoma,  and  various  sundry 
diseases,  the  need  became  great  for 
medical  facilities  and  doctors  to  protect 
those  already  in  residence  and  curb  the 
diseases  In  the  newcomers.  By  1962, 
there  were  5.000  physicians  practicing  in 
Israel,  with  numerous  medical  institu- 
tions ready  for  training  and  research. 
The  Hadassah  Hebrew  University  Med- 
ical School,  originally  located  on  Mount 
Scopus  but  forced  to  rebuild  elsewhere 
when  the  grounds  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Jordanian  troops,  has  already  provided 
for  approximately  10  percent  of  all 
practicing  doctors.  The  reputation 
given  to  these  graduates  is  reflected 
upon  the  school  and  enables  it  to  claim 
the  highest  standards  of  any  medical 
school  in  the  Middle  East.  Today  this 
rapid  development  of  medicine  has 
brought  to  even  the  remotest  farm  vil- 
lage adequate  medical  care. 

Modem  science  has  been  the  greatest 
boon  to  Israel's  development:  for  with- 
out solar  energy,  irrigation  of  vast  sandy 
areas  would  be  nonexistent.  Water,  al- 
ways in  short  supply.  Is  now  drawn  from 
the  sea  and.  through  a  cheap  desalinlsa- 
tion  process,  used  in  cultivating  the 
suoctilent  fruits  and  vegetables  for  which 
Israel  has  become  famous.  Science  ha* 
also  beta,  responsible  for  the  Increases  in 


yields  of  various  agricultural  cn^s,  en- 
abling the  people  to  become  almost 
self-sufficient  with  regard  to  food.  Pur- 
thermore.  through  the  use  of  modem 
scientlflc  methods,  the  ancient  copper 
mines  of  Tlmna,  last  mined  during  the 
time  when  Israel  was  a  powerful  king- 
dom between  the  Babylonian  and  Egyp- 
tian Empires,  are  again  producing  suffi- 
cient copper  ore  to  sustain  industrial 
production. 

Israel  is  today  the  moet  modem  and 
stable  nation  in  the  Middle  Bast.  An 
enemy  of  communism,  it  is  looked  upon 
and  respected  by  the  Westem  Powers 
as  an  ally.  With  the  United  SUtes.  a 
relationship  has  developed  which  has  be- 
come a  lasting  friendship.  On  this,  their 
independence  anniversary,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  people  of  this  progres- 
sive nation  and  extend  to  them  the  wish 
for  their  continued  prosperity  and  for 
the  continued  vitality  and  growth  of 
their  beloved  nation. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Maxtin  of  California,  for  April  26. 
1963.  on  accoimt  of  visit  to  \3S.  Coast 
Guard  Academy,  Board  of  Visitors. 

Mr.  MAnxiAKo.  for  Friday.  April  26. 
on  account  of  official  business  as  mem- 
ber of  Board  of  Visitors,  UjB.  Coast 
Guard  Academy. 

Mr.  HsALKT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
KxoGH),  for  Wednesday.  April  24,  and 
Thursday,  April  25.  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Vamik.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Patman.  for  15  minutes  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarics  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extmd  remazto  in  the  CoifOKnooNAL 
Rbcord.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Madden  and  include  a  statement 
he  made  on  legislation  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  FlHHSOAOT. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lakokv)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs.  Mat. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ALBKtT)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  PowsLL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GXLBKKT. 

Mr.  Wklthxe. 

Mr.  S1XK8  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
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from  the  Stpeaker't  table  aod. 
rule;  reflerrod  as  fidRmK: 
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calaodMC.  aa  fiBDovak. 
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a.98a.  Am  Mt.« 
sT  tha.  ITJL  DUMot  Coovl  for  tiM 
Vtaoaont  at  IKmtpaDar  nut 
«cr  tta.  C3Mnniftt«v  oxr  tft*  JWtlrlTj 

SJt  Btv.  Sft  J0(B% 


"bdr.  QtBgR  of  Montana  ICr.  SpeaLei. 
I  move  Cbal  the  Hauae  do  now  adOouzn. 

The  Bttotlop  wa&  agreed  to ;  aoaorxUnsIy 
(aX  T  •'block,  and  II  mlnutea  pjxiJ ,  iinr 
dier  Ita  pseyioaa  order,  Cbe  House 
adjoncaed  xnxtn.  Mcnaday.  Aoril  2fl»  1083. 
at  13  o'block  ooozk 


EXECUTIVE  CXXIOCUlOCATIONSk 
ETC 

Under  clMi8»  2  mt  raie  XXIV.  execu- 
tive rnnTiiinirattnnii  were  tateea  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

740.  A  letter  troca  the  AaUn^  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  trazmnlttlac.  *  Sntt  of  propoeed 
togfHsClan^  taoMttM,  **a  lifli  to  luiiwiid  wc- 
mam  las  «<  «*!•  10(  VUtoa  8ta«w  Code,  to 
apply  <lnrttiy  •uMrgeoelw  praetabnad  ft^  the 
«■    tae    CbnaiMUe    on    Aimed 


•MA.  A  latter  fron  th«  Cimiytiwller  Oma- 
eral  of  the  United  States.  tnuurnUtting,  a  i»- 
poxt  on  aiidlt  of  Waablngtcai  lYatlonal  Air- 
port. F^iIBial'  AvtatUn  Agm^r,  ftaF  the  llteal 
years  endetf  Jvmm  S9,  IMl.  1900.  amt  190*. 
pvrsaant  •»  ai»  Bodgef  antf  Aecotsstfiig'  Act. 
1921  (31  VS.C.  63),  and  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  ot  )M»  fM  UjB.C.  67);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

741.  JL  laUm  ttaut  tlw  Oflural:  Swlces 
Administration,  Acting.  ArchlTlst  of  the 
TThftad  States,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Aiahlvtat"  of  the  mxltatf  States  on  leuuida 
prapased  Ikr  dkpoaal  la  ■ccortfaaev  wlfh  tt« 
proTtrtoza  or  tlH  aaa  appaoastf  AM^  T  VIS 
(57  Sta*.  aao^  aa  ameadett  hy  tta-  a<A  ap- 
^ored  J«U«r  «.  IM6^  (0D  atak.  4M>  amS  the 
a«t  acptoved.  Juoa  9a  IMA  CM  StaS.  STZ>; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

743.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Department  et  Utm  kataatar,  ttansmlttlng  a 
proposed  concession  contract  with  Circle 
Llne-Statoa  af  Lfberty  rtrty.  Ise.,  tttat  will 
authorlas  the  corporation  to  pco^kle  boat 
tcanapoctaUon.  service  betwaan  N««  Yack.  and 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  Katfonal  IConnmsnt 
for  a  pertod  at  SO  years  flmn  October  I.  1903^ 
submitted  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Jul;  81. 
1968  iWt  Stat.  any.  m  mm niktti  toy  tlw  act 
ot  JxOf  K  iflac  (la  atat.  acati;  to 
mlttea  on  iMtsskv  siut 

744.  A  letter  fsam  tha 
transmitting  a  draft  of  lyoposad  Isgtilsttrm 
entlUed.  "A  bUl  to  amend  section   14aa  of 
title  39.  ITntted  States  CtXTe.  to  define  the 
v^uffd    'w^ei  *  **^    te  the  Oonnnlttee   on  tfte 
Judiciary. 

746.  A  letter  from  the  Dlrectar.  AdknfBls- 
tmtlva  Oflee  a#  Uaa  V.&  QDortot  teanaalttlng 
a  draft  of  propasad  la#sisttiin.  entitled  "A 
bUl  to  amend  section  1871  a£  tlUs  2a.  Ualtad 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  per  (Uem  and 
subsistence,  and  limit  mileagp  allowancsa  of 
grand  and  petit  Jurors;  to  the  Cbmmlttee  on 
the  Judlclaxy. 


REPOBTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLJS,  AJSaX  BESOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  zm,  repojrt&  of 
oommftteev  were  ddlvesed  to  the  Clerk 


to  i^walds  ttkaS  Ifaaabasa  of 

Xm  Umlftsd'  t»  par  dlaok  aOow- 
anaea  antf  OBeeeaarT  tranaptstatlaB  oosCs  in 
eoBBeettoa  wHh  trwraf  ovtsMe  t&a  Vtiftsd 
Slaieai  and  for 
■aaa  (JUpt.  Mb.  9m) . 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  Baaaa  o»  tba 
%ba  Union. 

llK.  THOHWBKBBY;  Omailllaa  o 
House  Beaolstlan  sat.  Baaolutlnn  for  con- 
sltferaaon  of  HJL  3872.  ^  bill  to  tncreaae 
the  landing  authority  of  the  Export- Import 
(^  WasttftigtaB,  to  extend  the  pertod 
wbldi  tha  Ipott-Inyort  Bank  a€ 


(Bapt.   Mai   attT). 
Calendar. 

ICv.  TRTlTBT.a:  rommltfa  on  Hvles. 
Hbuaa  Resolution  sas.  Beoolutlon  for  eot^ 
stderaBau  of  H.&.  4095,  a  bni  to  amend  title 
ZZaf  tteSbetefSecurtty- Act  with  respect  to 

tebei 
to  flha  Btetes  a«t  m€  tka  ss»»lojmeMl  secnrlty 


tiattve  sapaBsea.  to  nance 

IMacal  anamptojBunt  taa  tor  tka 

fear  1901.  and.  foe  other  pvrpoaas;   wlthovt 

amendment  CBevC  If  a.  asa^.    Refesrad.  to  tlie 

Houa*  OiTlmtlsr. 

1^.  FHtGSAIf:    Cammlttee  on  the  Judt- 
■Jk  1179.     A  Mil  to  suthorlaa  the 
at  esrttacatea  of  elttoenahip  tn  the 
Zona;  wtthovt  smenrtwiet  (Bept.  Mb. 
I>.     Asfetrad  to  tha  Cteaasittae  at  the 
Wlsale  House  on  tha  State  at  tte  OkilDB. 

Um.  JOma  at  IClasouil:  CoBiailfetea  on 
House  Artmtnlstratlon.  Sanata  rensiin^nt 
Beaotutton  0.  Cbncurrcnt  resolution  acaep^ 
tng*  ttiv  statue  of  the  late  John  Harka,  at 
Itsw  Cft  Ovfeota,  and  tendering  thanks  of  Oon- 
grsaa  SmeAiv,  wtthevt  aesentlDiait  (Seii'C. 
Mn  MB).    lluJaiied  to  tha  KUuas  Gataadar. 

Ut.  JOMBB  at  MlSBOUBl:  nMiiilifne  aa 
Bowa  ArtHrrtntrtraStan.  Sanate  riiiniiiieiil 
Baaolatton  %.  Coneurrant  naoMrtlon  ao- 
tft«»<alng  tha  tamporary  fisasBiniit  tat  the 
rotunds  of  tha  Capitol  at  a  statu*  at  ttoa  lata 
John  Burke,  of  Kbrth  Dakota,  and  t2ia  beld- 
lair  af  earemonlea  tncfdent  thereto;  without 
fRepi.   Wo.   341 ) .    Oefeiieil  to 


Comnatttsa  en 
Coaenrrent 

Baaotattona  nnniiiiiaal  iaaaHi<lisi  lupilai 
th*  proaaedinga  in  oonnacUen  wltlk  tha  aa- 
oaptanoa  of  the  statue  at  the  lata  Joka 
Buzfta,  of  North  Dakota;  without  amendment 
(Rept.    No.    343).    Reftaxred    to    the    House 

at  Iflsaovrt :  OwiiHrtttte  on 
loos.  Bin  ate  Oooeurrent 
fi  OmcnnaBt  xeaoliitlaa  tot 
la  tlie  rotunda  1b  aoDnaetton 
with  tba  stotua  at  tha  lata  Joeepte  Ward,  of 
Soutk  Dakotac  without-  aaoaadamt  (Raptw 
ICo.  ZfS).  Refenad  to  tha  House  Calendax. 
IC^.  JONES  of  lALaaourl:  Commlttea  on 
Houae  Administration.  Senate  Concurrent 
Itosoluttpg  lO.  Concurrent  resolutlan  to 
tmdcr  thanka  at  Oongna*  to  SOvth  Dakota 
lor  tha  atatue  at  Jbseph  Wkrd.  to  be  plaead 
te  atatnaij  HaU;  without  anaadmaat  fttapi. 
90^  aaa^.  Befssjed  to  tha  Bousw  Catandar. 
Mr.  JONES  af  Mlaaovtr  Ooasmfttea  an 
House  AdmAnistnUloB.  Sanata  Coaeurrant 
ReaoIutlOB  11.  Concunent  lesolutloa  to 
print  aa  a  sanate  document  the  proceedings 
at  t&w  aocepCance  of  the  statue  ot  Joeeph 
Ward,  ta  be  placed  to  Statuary  Sfedlt  wtCh- 
(Bept.  I«a.  3<g).  Referred 
totfe 

CKanaalttee  eo  i^proprfa- 
M  blU  •''■^♦-g  approprlB' 
tloaa  lor  Uie  DapartaanlB  at  Uabor,  and 
Health..  Kducatlan.  and  Walfara,  and  ralatad 


1904.     and     for 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  340) . 


PUBUC  WTTTJ;  AHD  KESOUmonB 
Uadar  dkmait  4  of  nle  XJIii.  paMk 


evaraUy  leferrBd  aa  toUowa: 

aaetlDa  OOa  « 
Aat  otf  itaKm 

ed;  to  tha  Cofnaatttra  an  niihiaU— 

By  Mr.  SHO&T; 

HH.  6801.  A  bOI  to  amend  section  407  « 

the^,^^ckers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  193 1,  m 

ended;  to  tha  <"i>««i«t*»^»  qq  Agrlculturt. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 
H.B.  5803.  A  bOl   ta  aaaaad  saetlon  S  at 
the  Taylor  Oraatag  Ast  at  June  28.  1934  (41 
UB.C.,  sec.  SlSg) :  to  the  Committee  on  la. 


By  Mfc.  Dl 
.  BBOa.  A  btU  to 
ftnaarlai  or  ether 
ntshert  la  cnnsiertlan  with  any 
activity  In  the  Uhlted  States  tn  which  toi- 
dividuals  are  discriminated  against  on  tbt 
giuuiid  of  their  raoa,  leHgfuu..  color,  ancestry, 
er  natlanal  ertgta;  to  the  ^toounlctee  ob  tta 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DXTLOKI: 
BJt.  »8e4.  A  blU  ta  amend  tba  PMferal  Mm- 
ployeea  Health  Beneflta  Aat  ot  lOM,  to  eU». 
tnate  any  dlscrlnxlnatlon  against  married  f» 
male  employees:  to  the  Conualttae  on  Poat 
OfBca  and'Cfrll  serrtee. 
By  Me.  ORAT: 
KR.  BOeSk  A  MD  to  authorke  the  Steretaiy 
at  net  Mmy  to  plaoa  a  saemoriai  tabtet  h 
Woodlawa  Mamarlal  Cemetatj.  raits ira^ls. 
HL,  tneomanemaracien  of  tha  meniartal  eare> 
monlea  held  than  an  AprU  3a.  VSOa;  ta  the 
committee  on  Interior  and.  Insrilsr  AiZalxa 
By  Mix.  umJTl'lHS^ 
HR.  8800.  A  bfll  to  extend  fbr  8  jeuis  the 
tmwniuiiii  of  th»  Jtirvnile  Dellnqnency  anO 
Tenth  Offeoaaa  Cbntrol  Me*  at  ISOI;  to  th» 
nininililsfi  OB  BtacatlaB  aad  Labor. 
Bf  Mr.  HARRIS: 
HR.  US7.  A  biU   to  amend  section   14  tt 
tha  Natural  Gas  Act;  to  tha  Committee  aa 
Ihterttata  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
HR.  5880.  A  btir  to  provide  ^deral  flnan- 
elal  aaaftrtanaa  for  the  eonsCt  ut:tlon  and  er- 
of  puMla  ^Bior  eoUage  aeademte 
to  tha  CoBsnlttse  on.  Sducattaa 


By  »».  hLOtYT>: 

HJL  680a.  A  bUl  to  aaiand  tlM  AnUd« 
Inc  Act.  1931;   to   the   Committee  on    WafS 
and  Mbans.  

By  Mr.  MfcEOBKET: 
HR.  5tm.  A  httt  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impoaa  addttloaal  tfutfes  ea  oaV 
tiB.  baeC.  aad  mrt  ^mmtad  each  year  Ui 
nHaaa  at  aanoaft  ^uoOn;  tn  tha  Commlttat 
on  Wa^  and  litana. 

By  Mr.  MeMaXAK : 
HJL5S71.  A  biU  to  amend,  section  11  of 
the  act  of  April  1.  1943.  In  order  to  mo«Ufy 
the  retirement  benefits  of  the  Judges  of  tht 
Dtsti Ksl  of  CV>)uiubta  court  of  general  ses> 
sloas.  tha  Dtetittt  of  Crtuaibla  Ooort  of  Ap- 
peals, and  the  Javanlle  easwt  of  the  DIetitet 
at  Cohmntda.  and  for  othaa  pmpusss;  to  tlM 
Committaa  on  tha  Dtrtidat  tt  OBtnmbla. 

By  Mr.  liORRB: 
HR.  687a.  A  bill  relatlag  ta  tha  aatahllab- 
ment  of  concession  poUclaa  la  tha  araaa  ad- 
ministered by  Hktlonal  Park  Sferrlaa  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Osuntttee  on  IB* 

aad  Inatdar . 

sata.  abiutai 


HHtBtiaix  ot 
mlBlatere*  tf  tha  Nattonal  Paik 


Authorising  tha  Baoretary  of  the  Interior  to 
«Q«rantae  loans  which  are  part  of  oonoea- 
tUrnMr  iBToatmanta  in  such  faellltlaa  and 
MTTlcaa.  and  for  other  purpoaas;  to  tha  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Inaular  Aflalts. 

By  Mr.  MUX<TBR: 
BR.  5074.  A  MU  to  eetabllah  a  Pedaral 
^wirinj  Coaunlaston  to  administer  aU  Psd- 
eral  laws  relating  to  the  examination  and 
guparrlslon  of  banks:  to  the  Committee  on 
jgpviwy  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROOKRS  of  Colorado: 
BR.  687S.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
set  of  Aogust  M.  laia.  to  provide  for  pay- 
aient  of  aalarles  oorsrlng  periods  of  Illegal 
demotions:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OOce 
and  ClvU  Senrloe. 

By  Mr.  RTAN  of  Michigan: 
HR.  6870.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banfclng  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  RTAN  of  New  Tork: 
HR.  6877.  A  t>lil  to  amend  the  UJB.  Bous- 
ing Act  of  1907  to  remove  the  existing  15  per- 
cent limit  on  the  amotint  of  saslstsnce  which 
may  be  provided  thereunder  for  low-rant 
public  housing  in  any  one  State;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

BR.  6878.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  U.8.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1BS7  to  remove  the  existing  limit 
of  1330  million  a  year  on  the  amount  of 
annual  oontrlbutltms  which  may  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Public  Honaing  Adminis- 
tration to  asakst  low-rent  public  housing:  to 
the  Oommlttea  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ST  GXRMAIN: 
BR.  5870.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  member- 
ship by  national  banka  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  shaU  be  voluntary  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Oommlttae  on  Banting  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  8IBAL: 
HR.6880.  A  bill  to  amend  section  SSS  of 
title  88.  United  Stotee  Code,  to  provide  a 
8-year  presumption  of  sntloe  oonnectlon  for 
active  tuberculous  dlssaas  oaaea  In  peace- 
time; to  tha  Oommlttae  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLL: 
HR.  6881.  A  blU  to  promote  the  cause  of 
criminal  Justloe  by  providing  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  defendanta  who  are  financially 
unable  to  obtain  an  adequate  dafanaa  in 
criminal  cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMB: 
HR.  5883.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  tha  location 
of  chancerlee  or  other  biialnees  offlcee  of  for- 
eign governments  In  certain  residential  areas 
in  the  Dtstrlet  of  Columbia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tha  Dlatrlet  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ASPINAIX.: 
HR.  5883.  A  bUl  to  correct  a  land  doacrip- 
tion  in  the  act  entitled  "To  provide  for  an 
exchange  of  lands  between  the  United  Stataa 
aad  the  Southern  Uta  Indian  Tribe,  and  for 
other  purpoaas'*;  to  tha  Oommlttea  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affalia. 

By  Ifr.  KNOX: 
HR.  5804.  A  bUl  to  amend  aectlOB  541  of 
Utle  88.  United  Stetea  Code,  to  Increase  tha 
rates  of  panaton  paid  to  widows  of  Totsrans 
of  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  or  tha  Korean 
conflict,  and  to  llberallae  the  Income  limita- 
tions appUoable  thereto;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterana'  Affairs. 

HR.  6885.  A  bill  relating  to  the  olaadfloa- 
tion  for  duty  purpoaes  of  certain  wood  par- 
tlcleboard  Imported  after  July  11.  1007.  and 
before  May  30.  1901;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meana. 

By  Mr.  DDALL: 

HR.  5080.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  conceeslon  policies  in  the  areas 
administered  by  National  Park  Service  and 
for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Oommlttae  on  In- 
terior and  rnaaii^tf  Affaire. 

HR.5887.  A  biU  to  provide  needed  faoU- 
lUee  and  aarvtoes  not  otherwlae  available  for 
acoommodatton  of  vlsltora  in  the  araaa 
tdmlnlstarad  by  the  National  Park  Sarrloe. 
by  authorlalng  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


to  guarantee  loans  which  are  part  of  oon- 
osssluuer  Investments  in  such  facilities  and 
sarvlcea,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affaire. 
By  Mr.  FOOABTT: 

HR.  5888.  A  1>1U  making  apprc^wlattons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
■dueatlon.  and  Welfare,  and  related  aganclaa. 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1904,  and 
for  other  purpoeee. 

By  Mr.  MOORB: 

HR.  6889.  A  bill  to  provide  legal  assistance 
for  indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases  in 
UjS.  courts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR.  6800.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  so  as  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  technical  assistance  there- 
tmder  and  to  provide  that  such  assistance 
may  include  planning  advanoea  for  market 
and  feaslblUty  studiee;  to  tha  Conmiittee 
on  Banting  and  Currency. 

HJi.  6001.  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  not  to  approve  or 
authorise,  untU  December  81,  IMM,  the  con- 
solidation or  merger  of  carriers  by  railroad 
subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate  Oonuneroe 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Coounaroe. 

By  Ifr.  WHALLST: 

HR.5803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  of  up  to  $1,500 
for  a  taxpayer,  spouse,  or  dependent  who  is 
a  student  at  an  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HARVKT  of  Michigan: 

H.  Con.  Ree.  143.  Concurrent  reeolutlon  to 
establish  a  Joint  congreesional  ooaunittee  to 
conduct  a  fuU  and  ecHnplete  study  and  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpoee  of  propoalng  a 
code  of  ethics  to  govern  the  oondxict  of 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rulee. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 

H.  Con.  Bas.  148.  Concurrent        reeolutlon 
congratulating     the     American     Veterinary 
Medical  Aaaoeiation  on  its  centennial;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 

H.  Rea.S37.  Reeolutlon  creating  in  the 
House  of  Representatlvea  a  Oommlttee  on 
Orievanoee  to  study  complaints  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Members  of  the  Hbuas  of 
Bepreeentatlves  and  to  make  investigations 
and  appropriate  recommendatlooa  thereon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rulea. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  ZXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  8PSAKXB:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado  mamoriaUs- 
Ing  the  Preaidant  and  the  Oongreea  of  tha 
United  Statea  relative  to  *m«mHitn  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1004;  to  tba  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  llSaas. 

Alao,  memorial  of  the  Laglalature  of  tha 
State  of  Florida,  memoriallatng  tha  President 
and  the  Ooogrees  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  opposing  the  ps  stage  of  any  law 
which  will  eliminate  capital  gains  treatment 
in  ocmnection  with  the  aala  and  uae  of  tim- 
ber or  discourage  the  production  of  the  max- 
imum of  timber  on  the  forest  landa  of 
Florida;    to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 


Also,  memorial  of  tha  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mssssehnsstts.  meoaorlalteing  tha 
President  and  tha  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  for  continued  ««»v*t«"«"  employ- 
ment at  tha  Fore  River  Shipyard;  to  tlM 
OOBUBlttee  on  Armed  Servloea. 

Alao,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Masaachusetts.  mamorlalialng  the 
Preaklent  and  the  Oongreas  of  tha  United 


States  relative  to  enactment  of  leglalatian 
extending  financial  aid  to  tha  Common- 
wealth of  Maasachusetts  for  purification  of 
the  waters  of  the  Merrlmaek  River;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Alao.  memorial  of  the  Taglslstnre  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  mamorlallaing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  enactment  of  leglalation 
repealing  the  10-percent  exdaa  tax  on  tele- 
phone service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorialiaing  the 
President  and  the  Congrees  of  the  United 
Statee  relative  to  enactment  of  legislation 
providing  medical  care  for  the  elderly 
through  eoclal  security  financing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Maao«. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Laglalature  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  maaaorlallslng  the 
President  and  the  Oongreas  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  enacting  leglalation  Im- 
plementing the  programs  set  forth  in  the 
Preeident's  special  meeaagea  on  mental  Ill- 
ness and  mental  retardation,  youth,  and 
the  elderly  cltiaens  of  o\ir  Nation;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PRIVATE  BIIX8  AND  RESOLDTIGNS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  prirate 
bills  and  Tesolutl<»is  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HR.  5003.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
B:iall;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlotary. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  OalUomta: 
HR.  6894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvador 
Munoe-TOstado;    to   the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTB: 
HJt.  5095.  A  blU  for  tha  relief  of  Stilianoa 
VauBukaWa:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DELANXT: 
HR.OeoO.  A    bill   for   the    relief   of   Irlnl 
Vasiliadis;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  5807.  A  bill  for  tha  relief  of  Oalogero 
Devi;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDT: 
HR.5888.  A   blU  for  the   relief   of  B.  F. 
Fort.  Cora  Lee  Fort  Oorbett.  and  W.  R.  Fort; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Jttdldary. 
By   Mr.   FKBN6B-ISBUf: 
HR.5800.  A  biU  f or  the  rallaf  of  Ounvor 
Qronllen  Setra;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOBSB: 
HR.  5000.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jaoobo 
Temel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
By  Mr.  OeTKRTAO: 
HR.  8001.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Alee- 
sandro  Ricol;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WALI^  (by  raqueet) : 
HR.  8003.  A   bill    for    the    relief   of   Bric 
VoegeUn;  to  the  Ooaunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WHl'l'iWI: 
HR.  5008.  A  bUl  for  the  rrilef  of  Dr.  Jamaa 
T.  Maddux;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  dauae  1  of  nde  XXII,  petitlona 
and  pi4)er8  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 


04.  By  Mr.  8NTDBB:  PeUtlon  of  Mrs.  Au- 
guatua  Wsat.  and  other  lealdante  of  Loulsvllle. 
Ky.,  relative  to  the  preeervatton  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

06.  By  the  SFBAKBR:  Fstttlon  to  the  City 
OouncU  of  Boyalton,  Ohio,  petitioning  eon- 
aldaratlon  of  their  rteoluttoa  with  refsrenoe 
to  requesting  Congress  to  take  immediate 
stepa  within  their  powws  as  are  neeeesary  to 
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peMttOB  ctf  ttas  Otty 
atloa  ««ib  niMMim  to 


W«f8 


o<  tlM  OonmuAlat  ooads 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Dtpartmeat 

EXTEMSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 


m  TBM  HOUSB  OPaSPRBaBNTATTVaB 
ThMrsdajt,  AjnH  25.  Iftf J 

Mr.  aSKES.  Mr.  Bsttmkar,  I  hare,  of 
etmzm,  hmn  wttnca  to  «he  «niiim»w>ka 
Between  Secretary  of  Defawe  Robert  8. 
McNunara  and  a  number  of  congres- 
sional committees.  I  Shan  not  attempt  to 
pass  Judgment  on  these  subjects  or  the 
controversies.  But  I  do  feel  that  many 
taH>ortant  step^have  bees  taken  by  Sec- 
xetooET  Mtflbmara  fev  the  kaprovement 
•f  the  aerriosa  and  thai  toOan  definitely 
are  being  sawd  for  fetaa  Ameriean  tax- 
payer through  hi*  leadership.  For 
testanee.  ona  o<  the  major  steps  taken  by 
Secretarr  Mdraauuca  ta  Impraire  ]ogl»> 
tics  manageBSBt  In  the  Departawnt  of 
Defense  was  the  eatabMshaent  ot  the 
Defense  Suwiy  Agency. 

The  Agency  became  (weratlonal  Janu- 
ary V.  IMS  ftBd  eonsoUdated  logistics 
funfCtions  related  to  the  piocurcBient  od 
common  supplies  and  services  at  whcde- 
sale  leveL 

"nie  action  was  in  Une  with  reeom- 
mendatlons  of  various  committees  of  the 
Congresa,  Beginning  wUh  the  recom- 
mpndatians  of  the  Bonner  subcommittee 
in  1952,  the  passage  of  the  OMahoney 
amendmaxt  to  ttie  Itsa  defenn  appeo- 
prtatien  bUli  and  later  the  MeOonnaek- 
Curtis  aaeudaiuit  to  t&eReorgaaiaattoa 
Act  of  1958,  ttw  CengTCsa  had  osotinu- 
tOy  prodded  tteDepattonut  of  Deftase 
In  tbe  dliecttun  of  unified  logfirtles 
management. 

Cfifimpntlng  upon  this  problem  before 
the  SobeommMtoa  on  Defease  Procuxe- 
ment  of  the  Joint  iftjiii^iii^T;  CSoaamittee 
March  2B,  IMS,  Secretary  MUfamara 
said: 

It  aeeokMl  olur  to  bm^  ••  It  hmO,  to  this 
ooaBrntttaaftB  m«ny  laan,  ta*t  cmly  thaough 
tbs  artabUshsosBt  at  asspsate.  slagls  supply 
support  agency  could  w»  smt  hop*  to  find 
a  t— ttng-  ■olatton.  lb*  rwult  wtm  th*  ere- 
■Moa  ot  tb*  r>«fMr>—  8«pply  Agency,  waioh 
now  does  the  buying,  the  etocklng,  and  where 
neceMsry  the  wirplua  rtlspossl  of  a  wide  range 
of  commonly  \ued  supplies  and  serrloes. 
Within  Its  sssa  of  rssponslbaity.  It  will 
^SAtly  hely  «•  ensare  that  ws  buy  only  what 
w*  assd. 

As  to  the  proflresB  adilevvd  by  this 
action.  Secretary  MeWamara  Isted  ttie 
tbOBnrtot:  A  ledlicBuu  of  9.T09  pei sound 
fip  tha  end  of  fbcalyear  1963:  $33  mUUDn 
operations  and  maintenance  saving;  $238 
of  iBvantiHT  anttd- 


years  in  the  number  of  storage  points 
for  DSA-managed  sunjUes  from  77  to  11. 

A  signfflcant  factor  in  the  sneoessful 
transition  from  Integrated  commodity 
and  service  management  within  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  unified  management 
by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  has  been 
the  nrga.niKatiftTifti  arrangements  ap- 
proved by  Secretary  McNamara  when 
he  establisbed  DBA.  To  uiMterstand 
what  this  has  meant  in  better  sapport, 
more  effective  mana«emeni  of  reeources, 
and  aeeelerated  decteKmmaking.  it  is 
necessary  to  review  the  situation  which 
existed  prior  to  DSA. 

Wlthia  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
f<Mr  UlHstratkn.  an  integrated  commodity 
agency  bought  and  distributed  foodstuffs 
to  all  of  the  military  serylees.  This 
ageney  reported  to  the  Qaartermaster 
Oeneral  who.  en  specified  matters,  re- 
ported to  the  Deputy  ryumt  of  staff  for 
Tngfstics.  In  turn,  the  DCSZiOO  reported 
to  the  Assistemt  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  InstaUatkms  and  LogteUos  wiio  next 
reported  to  the  Secretary  off  ttie  Army 
who  finally  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Each  succeeding  level  of  authority  re- 
viewed, evaluated,  and  passed  Judgment 
upon  the  action  proposed  by  the  ecan- 
modity  manager.  Much  ttM  same  situa- 
tfcm  obtained  in  the  Navy,  where  ttie 
nperttng  channel  ran  from  the  eom- 
modtty  manager  through  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts  to  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Materiel,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  flecretary  of  the  Navy. 
and  thence  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
tfaa  imptored  arrangoMnt.  the 
xnosager  ^nporte  dfreetty  to 
DIreetor  of  ttie  Defense  Stipi^ 
Agency  who  reports  directly  to  ttic  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  TlMia.  two  to  three  levels 
of  review  and  supervision  were  elimi- 
nated by  establishing  DSA  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  ttie  Defense  Depart- 


rerfuetton  of  fns^  mlHion  fn  fisetf 
29Si;  phAietf  reduction  over  the  next  2 


This  has  permitted  substantial  redoe- 
in  dadataiBMklnr  ttms,  adminis- 
trative detafl,  and  papei  wuiH.  ID  the 
reporting  area  alone  two  ■«gnm<'««t 
achiewBtBta  have  been  reallaed: 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  reeetvts  a 
simuaary  auamgement  data  report 
numttdy  wtthtn  29  days  after  the  cutoff 
date.  FVnmerly  he  received  a  *r**ira- 
raUe  nport  on  a  quarterly  baste  within 
•0  days  after  the  cutoff  date. 

DSA's  reportinflT  system  requires  the 
field  activities  to  expend  a  combined 
total  of  100.000  fewer  man-houra  than 
had  bean  emended  tmder  ttie  fenaer 
cvganteattoBial  aUnemente. 

Of  597  reeurriag  reports  whldh  were 
leQulred  of  the.  field  activities  by  their 
farmer  headvaartMra.  253  have  thus  far 
been  etimlnstad    a  49  pescent  raduetten. 

It  raagr  be  aaid,  therefsore.  that  im- 
piuMUirats  bare  been  made  In  the  time- 


liness of  reporting  and  In  reducing  the 
reporting  workload. 

Other  evamplfs  of  eflleienciea  derived 
from  eliminating  intervening  levels  q( 
review  and  supervision  inoUde  the 
following: 

Substantial  reduction  in  the  time  r*. 
quired  for  preaward  cleao-ance  of  sig- 
nificant contract  awards,  which  may 
range  in  amounts  from  $300,000  to 
several  milUon  dollars.  D6A  completes 
the  clearance  tas  6.1  days. 

Formerly  aaaea  artatag  ant  of  defama 
contracts  whleh  required  dadston  by  the 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  were  pre. 
pared  by  the  field  activity,  reviewed  in 
the  Army  tecJinical  servlos,  then  by  (he 
Judge  Advocate  General,  who  finally 
presented  the  matter  to  tha  Board.  Ndw 
the  field  activity  preaente  ttie  case  is 
the  Board,  subject  only  to  survaAIlancc  off 
the  counsel.  DSA. 

By  vesting^  the  director.  DSA.  with  ttie 
responsibility  and  authority  necesary  to 
the  execution  of  assigned  missions,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ha»  mads  possibla 
the  reahaation  of  beiiefita  dedvad  fnaa 
consolidating  like  activities  under  untAsd 
management,  including  i«d«attons  in 
overtiead  coets.  reduced  stafltaff.  elimi- 
nation of  duplication,  faster  response, 
better  utilisation  of  inventories^,  reduced 
stockage.  and  tester  decistonmaklng. 


Day  o£  Siswa  Lsaas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAH  C.  POWELL 


'ATTvaa 


nf  THM  Houua  OP 


Thursday.  April  M,  196i 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  Sierra  Leone  wlH  celebrate  the  second 
anniversary  of  her  Independence.  On 
this  memorable  oocasien.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  warm  fdlel- 
tations  to  His  Excellency,  the  Prime  Mla^- 
ister  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sir  Miltsn  Margai. 
and  His  Excellency,  the  Ambaaaador  of 
Sierra  Leone  to  the  XTnited  States,  Rich- 
ard Kelfii-Clinlker. 

The  progress  made  within  the  country 
under  the  able  Prime  Minister  during  the 
past  2  years,  economically  and  aodally  is 
noteworthy.  His  wise  counsel  and  lead- 
ership (hiring  frequent  eosisultations  on 
matters  off  rawtusl  interest  between  the 
other  tedependent  ecmntriea  of  west 
Africa  has  contributed  tmmeasorably  to 
this  progress. 

Sierra  Leone  originated  hi  1787  as  a' 
haven  for  freed  Negro  slavea.  On  land 
purchased  fnun  the  loaal  aativea.  the 
British  Govemmani  eatabilahcd  a  colony 
to  receive  thoae  llberatad  frooi  slavers 
eaptured  en  the  high  seas,  and  wtth  Ait- 
Ish  support,  to  reestablish  flwmselves  la 
their  native  continent 
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TO  ttie  capital  dty.  Freetown,  with  Its 
beautiful  natural  harbor,  came  aaerehant 
ships  of  all  flags  and.  over  the  years,  the 
oolony  and  the  protectaimto  acea  adjoin- 
ing grew  in  population  and  vtUage  aettte- 
ment  With  ttds  popvdation  growth 
came  more  wealth  and  more  chance  for 
development  of  health  and  educational 
faciUUes. 

Since  independence  Sierra  Leone  has 
continued  its  progress  in  all  directions. 
Diamond  mining,  heretofore  a  major  in- 
dustry, is  to  be  stvplemented  t^  new  iron 
ore  vines.  Factory  development  is  be- 
ing stressed. 

The  University  College  at  Fourah  Bay, 
in  Freetown,  under  its  leader  Dr.  David- 
son Nichol.  is  heooming  a  focal  point  in 
the  Joint  moves  to  establish  a  uniform 
west  African  higher  edocatton  program 
in  both  the  English  and  French  speaking 
e»-cotonles  This  ptogram  would  ralae 
academic  standards  generally  to  a  con- 
sistent standard,  and  help  in  providing 
the  compelling  needs  off  the  newly  in- 
d^>endent  west  African  nations  with 
able  and  well-educated  leadership  based 
on  African  traditions. 

I  would  like  today  to  salute  Sierra 
Leone  on  its  independenee  anniversary 
and  wish  it  continued  soeeess  In  its  im- 
portant position  as  part  of  emerging 
Africa. 


Tks  East  Atfaala  EleaMBftary  Bead  Par- 
eats  Asaedafiaa — Spaasors  of  tk  Best 
ScUoIBaaakOixia 


EXTENSION  OP  RSafARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTffER 


nf  THK  HOD8B  OT  UPBCSBVTaTIVXS 

Tfutrtdag.  April  25.  If« 

Mr.  WBLTNKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  existence  of  a  civic  enter- 
prise of  unusual  merit  and  achievement 
in  my  district — the  East  Atlanta  Ele- 
mentary Band  Parents  Assootation,  Tn/., 
accurately  designated  as  "sponsors  of 
the  beat  aehool  band  In  IMaie.'' 

This  group,  of  Whleh  Mia.  J.  O. 
Strange,  of  Atlanta.  Is  currently  presi- 
dent, is  a  chartered,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, operated  by  the  parents  of  the  band 
members,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
the  mualcal  education  off  ohlldien.  Tlieae 
are  average  f  amlliea.  wha,  alone,  eould 
not  give  their  children  an  adequate  masl- 
cal  education,  but  by  working  together, 
they  are  able  to  provide  the  finest. 

This  band  is  made  up  of  children  In 
grades  three  through  seven,  from  seven 
Atlanta  schools,  and  a  few  children  from 
De  Kalb  County  schools.  Theae  children 
begin  in  C  band,  progress  to  intermedl- 
irte,  or  B  band,  then  to  advanced  or  A 
band.  Each  child  progresses  according 
to  his  own  rate,  with  no  set  rules  gov- 
erning his  progression.  The  children 
are  taught  by  the  director,  during  school 
hours,  for  15  or  20  mlnutca  per  week. 
About  5  percent  take  private  lessons. 
The  advanced,  or  A  band  Is  made  up  off 
n  to  90  etdldren.  playing  a  wide  variety 
of  band  Instruments,  the  more  expen- 


sive off  which  are  owned  by  the  associa- 
tion. Tha  band's  dUeotor  ia  Charlea  L 
Bradley,  who  organised  this  oontimiing 
group  in  1M7. 

National  recognNtona  of  their  out- 
standing achieveraenta  are  numerous, 
their  meet  recent  honor  being  typical. 
The  executive  board  of  the  Mid-West 
National  Band  Clinic  has  unanimftiiriy 
voted  to  invite  the  East  AtlanU  Elemen- 
tary Band  to  attend  ite  clinic  to  Cbicago 
in  December  1963.  Each  year  <mly  eight 
of  the  Nation's  most  outatandlv  bands 
are  accorded  this  honor,  and  off  tte  eight. 
only  one  is  a  grade  school  band.  I  take 
understandable  pride  in  this  diiAinction. 


EBniaale  GaideBaes  DisfaJkotiaB  System 
ia  Oar  Postal  Sarviaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 


IN  THE  HOUaX  OF  REPRBaBNTATIVBB 

Thursday.  AprU  25.  I9t3 


Mr.  OILBHIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
including  in  the  ComntcaatoHiO.  Raooaa 
my  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Ofllce  and  Civil  Service.  In  whldi  Z  urged 
the  committee  to  vote  favorably  on  legia- 
lation  which  would  entir^y  eliminate 
the  work  measurement  syatema  in  the 
poatal  aervtee.  BIy  statement  follows: 
ICr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Ofllce  and  Clrll  Sarrlce,  your 
committee  has  under  conslderatloa  the  sub- 
ject of  wark  meaaorement  standards  which 
now  prevan  In  our  postal  system.  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  disapproval  of  the  guide- 
lines distribution  system  now  In  effect  and 
to  urge  that  necessary  action  be  taken  to 
completely  tflmlnate  ttils  STstem. 

I  am  convinced  that  tlUa  multl-miman- 
doUar  measurement  system  repreeents  a 
total  loes  ot  money;  It  Is  service  disrupting 
and  time  wasting;  It  delays  delivery  of  man 
to  patrons  rather  than  Improves  servloe. 
Ton  are  familiar  with  tbe  program:  I  wish 
to  emphastae  that  the  mlnvites  each  day  that 
each  employee  must  take  to  fin  out  the  card 
reports  now  required,  add  up  to  many  thou- 
sands of  man-hours  lost  each  year. 

It  Is  agreed  that  It  Is  Important  to  keep 
the  Poet  OfBce  Department  operatlBg  at  a 
top  level  at  eScleney.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  help  keep  the  welfare  and  Just  treat- 
ment of  oar  posaal  employees  In  aalad;  they 
are  equaUy  Important.  Tkne  Is  moca  evl- 
danee  that  the  program  cimtai  teiMton 
Whleh  actually  resolta  to  deersMsd  pMdae- 
tlon;  postal  employees  Insist  that  tbe  pco- 
gram  results  in  innumerable  tetters  of 
wamlnc  cownesMngs.  deprivation  at  ovsr- 
ttase.  harassment,  inttmldatloa.  and  teml- 
natioa  at  jobs,  although  the  Post  OOos  De- 
partment would  have  vs  bslleva  that  no 
disctpllnary  action  of  any  kind  Is  supposed 
to  be  taken  as  a  result  ot  statistlas  or  data 
genaratwl  by  the  work  messtueiasut  system. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  If  meaauiwments  at 
mail  production  are  required,  they  are  read- 
Uy  available  through  other  nsethtwls:  number 
of  bags  of  maU  can  be  easUy  counted  wben 
they  come  Into  the  post  offloe;  poatage  can- 
celing machines  can  also  give  an  accurate 
relative  count  of  amount  of  maU  handled  on 
a  given  shift. 

Tntn  the  poatal  employee's  standpoint,  the 
program  la  baaed  upon  the  prssumption  that 
the  worker  will  not  produce.  wUl  not  render 


conscientious  servloe.  will  not  work  at  tha 
required  ^eed  or  eadetiey  iinlnas  he  Is 
watBhed  or  his  wortc  mHiiHed.  This  is  ob- 
liowtuus  to  tha  ndthfai  aaptayaa  who  puta 
forth  hia  beat  efforts  la  his  Job  every  day. 
Ha  feels  hrnniliated  aad  uahappy,  and  thoae 
feelings  are  not  oonduolve  to  good  aoorale  or 
high  level  performance  In  any  field.  The 
occasional  laggard  or  uneoaadentlous  em- 
pKjyee  can  be  qulAly  apottsd  by  the  super- 
▼laor  and  proper  dlsidpttaaiy  aetton  taken 
against  the  offender,  tt  Is  totally  unnae- 
•asary.  and  okm*  untatr  to  sobjeet  tbe  en- 
tire working  foroe  to  humUUtloa  and  har- 
assment to  take  care  of  the  few  oOandera. 
I  submit  that  the  costly  prcvram  of  guide- 
lines can  be  enmlnated  without  decreasing 
postal  service  one  la«a;  that  It  Is  unneces- 


to  better 
to  In- 
tha  Postal 


Tba  money  aaved  can  ba 
advantage  in  a  oonatmetlve 
orsaae  the  eervftoe  rendered  toy 
Department. 

I  luge  your  ooiamlttea  to  vote  favotably 
on  legislation  before  you  whleh  would  en- 
tirely eliminate  the  wortt  measurement  sys- 
tems In  the  postal  service. 


ladapeadeaca  DayoTlfca  lepdUie  el  Tat o 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mem  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  SXPBSSXNTATIVES 

TAarsdey.  AprU  2S,  1H$ 

Mr.  POWEUi.  Mr.  Speafcar.  on  AprU 
27,  the  Republic  of  Toco  will  celebrate 
the  third  anniversary  of  her  Independ- 
ence. On  this  occasion  we  wish  to  ex- 
tend warm  feUcltattons  to  the  people  of 
this  Republic. 

On  AprU  27.  1960,  a  small  west  Afri- 
can nation  gained  Its  Indeiiendence  from 
French  control,  the  Republic  of  Togo. 
We  can  aU  remember  our  shock  at  the 
newfi  last  January  of  the  brutal  assassi- 
nation of  the  President  of  Togo.  Sylvanus 
Olympio.  This  able  leader  was  cut  down 
by  machlnegim  nre  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  American  Embassy,  where  he  had 
gone  to  seek  protection. 

His  death  was  only  the  latest  happen- 
ing in  the  strife-torn  history  of  this  area. 
Togolese    territory   became   a    German 
protectorate  in  1894.  and  its  peoples  were 
ruthlessly  exploited  In  the  development 
of  German  plantations.    By  the  League 
of  Nattons  mandate  in  1922  tbe  country 
was  divided  between  tbe  French  and 
British,  where  it  remained  under  divided 
authority,  first  as  a  mandate  area,  then 
as  a  United  Nations  troateeahlp  territory, 
until  the  fall  of  1956  when,  by  national 
plebiscite,  the  area  be^une  an  autono- 
mous Republic  wiUUn  the  French  Union. 
After  lndei>endence  the  country,  under 
President  Olymi^,  made  good  progress 
toward  poUtical  and  economic  staUli> 
zation  In  spite  of  continuing  border  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Republic  of  Ghana. 
Such  progress  made  even  greater  the 
shock  of  last  January's  military  uprising. 
Togo  is  now  under  the  poUtical  control 
of  a  counts  of  ministers,  headed  by 
Prime    Minister    Orunltsky.     Develas)- 
mento  in  Togo  are  being  clos^  obeerved 
by  neighboring  African  eoontrtes;  the 
President  of  Dahomey.  Hubert  Maga,  has 
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been  appointed  by  the  ffovemmentc  of 
the  other  ex-Jhrench  African  colonies  to 
offer  guidance  to  the  Togdese  Oovem- 
ment  In  Its  efforts  to  draw  up  a  new  con- 
stitution, and  to  Insure  the  democratic 
process  to  the  people  of  Togo. 

This  joint  cooperation  to  help  a  fellow 
country  going  through  a  period  of  insta- 
bility Is  but  another  example  of  the  grow- 
ing  effort  among  the  newly  independent 
nations  of  Africa  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  staMe  political  situation  in  which 
to   develop. 

On  this  anniversary  of  Togo  Inde- 
pendence we  should  i4}plaud  the  efforts 
to  maintain  the  restrained  policy  being 
followed  and  extend  to  all  those  involved 
our  sincere  hope  that  such  restraint  will 
continue,  and  that  Togo  will  emerge 
from  this  time  of  trouble  a  imlfled  and 
strong  nation,  dedicated  to  progress  and 
partnership  within  the  free  world. 


Ad<ires«  by  Hob.  Tkomas  J.  Dodd  at 
Opeabf  af  Tleater  oa  tiw  Canpas  of 
the  Unvertity  of  Connectkat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DODD 

OF   CUMJVBCTICTfT 

IN  THE  98IVATX  OF  THB  UWITgU  STATES 

Thwtdav,  AprU  25. 19t3 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
17. 1  had  the  pleasxu-e  of  participating  in 
ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  a 
splendla  new  theater  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  the  New 
College  Theater.  This  marked  the  first 
n<jw  theater  opening  in  Connecticut  in 
more  than  10  years  and  It  provides  an 
outstanding  entertainment  facility  for 
the  people  of  the  \iniverslty  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Cohgkkssional  Ricoio 
the  remarks  which  I  made  on  that 
occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

R«it*B»s  or  Skmatob  Thomas  J.  Dodd  at  tbx 
OmairQ  CzteifONixs  or  thx  Nrw  Coixzox 
THBATn,     UinvxasiTT     or     Comncncxrr, 
Oroaas.  Oomk.,  Wsi>Ni:aDAT,  Atkix.  17.  IMS 
X   wlah   to  thank   the    sponsors   of    these 
opening  ceremonlea  at  Stanley  Warner's  New 
Collage  Theater,  here  on  the  beautlTul  cam- 
pus of  the  Ublveralty  of  Connecticut,  for 
iBTlting  me  to  take  pcurt. 

I  understand  that  this  Is  the  first  new 
theater  to  be  opened  In  Connecticut  in  more 
than  10  years.  So  we  have  here  something 
of  a  gamble;  a  demonstration  of  the  new 
spirit  of  resurging  ccmfldence  in  an  Indxutry 
which  has  had  its  growing  pains  in  recent 
years. 

Up  to  tonight,  this  fine  edifice  has  been 
Just  a  building,  a  splendid  buUdlng  to  b« 
sure,  but  still  mere  stone,  steel  and  mortar. 
Henceforth,  however.  It  will  somehow  take 
on  a  new  dimension  and  become  Interwoven 
Into  the  lives  and  minds  and  Imaginations 
of  its  patrons  in  a  way  that  is  difficult  to 
dMorlb#  or  asaesa. 

Z  try  to  think  of  what  the  local  moTlng 
picture  theater  meant  to  me  when  I  waa  a  boy 


growing  up  not  far  from  here  in  Norwich,  and 
wliat  the  theater  haa  meant  to  me  In  other 
plaaas. 

I  think  first  of  the  hours  of  Tlcartous  ad- 
venture, of  the  faaetnatl]^  look  at  distant 
worlda,  of  the  glimpse  cf  the  infinite  variety 
of  man's  experience  which  so  excited  the 
Imagination  and  stretched  the  horizons  of 
the  mind. 

I  think  of  the  violent  emotions  so  readily 
conjured  up  by  the  artistry  of  the  screen; 
Joy.  aadnees.  Indignation,  inspiration,  con- 
tempt, adulation. 

Ofttimes.  of  course,  the  objects  of  these 
emotions  were  unworthy;  the  distance  worlds 
were  false  worlds. 

Ofttimes  the  appeal  was  to  our  Ignorance 
or  to  our  superficiality  rather  than  to  our 
Intelligence  and  gftnulnennsa 

But,  as  there  have  been  poor  and  even 
senseless  films,  so  have  there  been  great 
films,  such  as  the  one  you  are  to  see  tonight. 

It  Is,  I  think,  auspicious,  that  the  manage- 
ment has  chosen  the  picture  "To  Kill  a  Mock- 
ing Bird"  for  Its  premiere  presentation,  for 
It  presents  to  mm  the  motion  picture  In  Its 
highest  form,  as  an  art,  as  a  medium  which 
helps  us  to  perceive  reality,  an  art  form 
which  causes  us  to  grasp  the  significance  and 
the  poignancy  of  man's  existence,  which  re- 
veals to  «is  our  abiding  bond  with  all  men, 
though  they  may  be  distant  from  us  In  time, 
place  and  eodal  climate. 

TVinlght's  film  shows  us  what  a  moving 
picture  can  be  and  reminds  us  of  what  It  has 
been,  many,  many,  times  In  our  ezi>erlence. 

It  entitles  us  to  be  hopeful  about  what 
films  will  be  like  In  the  future. 

It  causes  us  to  look  a  little  deeper  into 
the  human  heart;  to  see  Injustice,  not  In  the 
abatract,  but  in  the  fieah;  to  see  virtue,  not 
In  a  rule  book,  but  in  the  Uvea  of  a  man  and 
his  family;  to  see,  perhaps  with  a  new  sig- 
nificance, the  weaknesses  and  the  strengths 
we  see  In  our  neighbors  and  ourselves;  to 
recaptiue  for  3  brief  hours  something  of 
our  childhood,  with  all  Its  fears  and  all  Its 
limitless  horizons;  and  to  feel  with  a  new 
Inunedlacy  and  compassion  the  chords  which 
link  us  to  other  men  and  to  other  times. 

The  motion  picture  is  at  once  a  distinct 
and  sophisticated  art  form,  and,  as  well,  the 
popular  art  of  the  American  people.  As  we 
view  the  development  of  this  art,  we  learn 
something  about  a  free  society,  something  of 
alarm  and  something  of  hope. 

In  movies,  as  in  all  other  aspects  of  a  ftee 
society,  we  see  the  conflict  between  arti- 
ficiality and  artistry:  between  the  shoddy  and 
the  substantial;  between  the  tinsel  and 
the  true;  between  the  shallow  and  the  sub- 
lime. 

For  art,  like  politics,  like  economics.  Is  an- 
other testing  ground  ui>on  which  the  free 
way  of  life  must  prove  Itself. 

We  believe  In  the  free  system.  We  believe 
that  men  and  women  poaaeaa  that  divine 
apark  which  the  fuel  of  free  inquiry  and 
free  Interchange  of  thought  wlU  ignite  and 
cause  to  bum  ever  brighter. 

We  believe  in  the  competition  of  Ideas 
rather  than  in  the  censorship  of  Ideas,  and 
we  are  willing  to  accept  much  that  Is  cheap 
and  shoddy  because  we  hold  that  over  the 
decades  a  free  people,  seeing  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  bad  and  the  good,  will  not  only  In 
large  meaatire  reject  the  bad,  to  which  the 
would-be  censor  rightly  objects,  but  will  also 
go  far  beyond  that  and  will  come  to  Insist 
upon  a  level  of  art  and  of  truth  higher  than 
that  which  the  mere  censor  could  perceive  or 
attain  to. 

This  Is  the  heart  of  our  national  creed 
and  tonight.  In  a  small  way,  we  pay  tribute 
to  that  creed  by  celebrating  the  opening  of 
a  new  forum  of  free  expresalon.  as  well  as 
a  center  of  entertainment  for  the  people  in 
thla  are*. 


And  so  I  see  this  opening  of  the  CoIIm. 
Theater  at  the  University  of  Oonnecticvt  m 
a  notable  occasion .  * 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  ha 
hare  and  I  wlah  each  of  you  the  first  «7 
many,  many,  memorable  eveninfi  within  it* 
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Tbc  Important  Role  of  the  RepabUcsg 
Mmority  ia  tbc  88tb  Cosffrcss 

EXTEN'^^ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  aTHERINE  MAY 

or  w AaiiiM  wiOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  2S.  1963 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league  from  the  State  of  Washlngtoa 
[Mr.  PblltI.  during  the  Easter  congres- 
sional recess,  made  an  Important  speech 
to  the  chamber  of  commerce  ta 
Kennewick. 

Under  unanimous  consent  previously 
obtained.  I  ask  that  this  speech  pointing 
up  the  important  role  of  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  88th  Congress  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point: 

Trx  Two-Pastt  Stbtkm  awo  Pawtt  UHrrr 
As  a  minority  Member  of  Congress,  mint 
U  an  important  responsibility.  Like  other 
members  of  the  minority  party  under  the 
two-party  system.  It  is  my  responsibility  to 
assure  that  the  American  people  get  as  much 
as  possible  the  facU  of  both  sides  of  foreign 
and  domestic  Issues.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  minority  of  the  legislative  branch 
has  an  important  role.  The  minority  must 
examine  the  language  and  provisions  of  aIX 
administration  legislative  proposals.  In  or- 
der to  strengthen  good  programs  or  avoid 
ill-conceived  ones,  the  minority  must  sug- 
gest alternatives  and  debate  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  all  suggested  programs.  Today, 
the  RepubUcan  Party  rlghUy  must  challenge 
the  policies  of  the  Democratic  Party  where 
we  find  them  wrabg  or  111  advised.  This  u 
our  role. 

The  preas  from  day  to  day  reports  the  re- 
spective Viewpoints  of  both  partlea  and  the 
Issues  aa  the  record  Is  written  In  the  dally 
proceedings  of  Congress,  and  thereby  an  In- 
formed pubUe  opinion  Is  created.  Conse- 
quently, the  great  force  of  pubUc  opinion  Is 
stirred  and  poUtlcal  action  consummated. 

One  very  Important  function  of  a  partisan 
minority  party  is  frank  criticism  of  the 
executive  branch  leadership  in  the  event 
preelection  promises  are  brokezi.  or  power  Is 
abused,  or  mistakes  are  made.  Indeed,  a  vig- 
orous and  vocal  minority  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential, where,  as  under  our  Constitution, 
the  sovereign  power  U  vested  In  the  people 
thsmaelvea. 

A  minority  party  la  the  manlfeatatlon  of 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  It  Is  a  manifestation  of 
freedom  of  speech.  It  Is  the  very  safeguard 
of  democracy. 

In  this  spirit.  In  the  role  of  honest  exposi- 
tion, I  appear  before  you  today.  I  am  here 
as  a  part  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  our 
Oovemment.  As  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  I  must  criticize  the  executive 
branch  where  I  think  It  Is  falling  to  do  the 
right  thing.  I  criticize  freely  but  never  dU- 
respectfully  the  man  or  nien  who  hold  office, 
but  never  the  office  Itself.  Tor  example,  I 
have  an  obligation  to  not  spare  President 
Kennedy:  at  least.  I  must  not  withhold  Judg- 
ment of  his  actions. 

Never  has  the  Importance  of  minority  op- 
poslUon  been  pointed  up  so  emphatically  as 
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^Itb  the  Cuban  slttugaoa.  or  aolt 
BM,  bacaaas  1.  myasK.  waa  tev*ri 
^gojf  dlaujvwed  tJutt  Haiubsta  of 

and  the  praas  5S* 
^^^^^^^  by  our  Stata  _ 
to  tranquQlaa  tl>a  Amwlcan  paopla  abaut  tha 
Qonunxmlst  tbreaft  In  CtAa.  llila  waa  sC  tika 
y^fj  time  the  Defense  Degarteient  had  aoiM 
tnteltlganc*  reports  aa  to  Po^lat  intwUaa  and 
ttis  Oommualst  military  tlBtmHwm  tliieat  to 
tbs  United  etataa  tn  Cuba.  I  waa  mMn- 
(ormed  by  the  State  Department  and  toM  no 
guch  threat  exlstad.  In  tHtaanga.  the  State 
Depsrtmeat  not  only  wttabaUl  information, 
but  on  its  own  initiative  gave  false  toforma- 
ttoo.  At  that  time,  ttee  piubllc  was.  and  still 
It,  extremely  concerned  over  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation and  It  was  obvious  that  an  attempt 
,y(g  made  to  tiae  the  press  and  Members  of 
C  iiigiw  to  calm  pubtle  agitation,  at  least 
unUl  after  the  November  0  electtooa. 

xnader  otir  system  of  government,  aa  you 
know,  the  people  must  have  the  true  faeta. 
Tbs  moat  seilous  and  dangeroos  policy  that 
I  can  conceive  of  under  oxir  oonatltuUuual 
form  of  government  Is  for  an  agency  of 
Government  to  deliberately  mlsinfOTm  the 
public  or  withhold  facta  ta  order  to  Justify  Its 
Actions  or  polldea. 

Whereas  10  years  ago  OMre  were  leaa  than 
SOO  public  relattons  poaltMiua  tn  the  varloua 
igencies  of  Chavatninant.  wa  are  aafe  In  aa- 
fumlng  that  today  thara  are  not  leaa  than 
1350.  Tbcae  tndlvWnala  are  axibjeet  to  the 
policymaking  decisions  of  the  admlnlatiaUou 
sad  can  be,  and  often  are.  used  to  aell  the 
people  on  what  a  good  Job  ttia  admtnlstra- 
tlen  Is  doing. 

And  the  only  safeguard  agatnat  having  the 
people  and  the  Nation  betng  brainwashed 
by  those  In  power  la  aa  alert  preaa  and  a  vlg- 
Qaat  minority  party. 

Right  now,  the  aohjeet  of  mattagement  of 
the  news  Is  being  debated.  How  shocking 
to  have  an  admlntstratSa«  amtAmX.  as  was 
the  case  reoentty,  wpHaM  tbe  right  of  a 
Oorvnment  to  Me.  Tiksre  Is  aiMh  a  tiling 
M  national  seearlty.  and  no  ods  asks  tbaX 
vital  secrets  be  rsltaaad.  But  la  a  RepabUe 
■och  as  ours,  tiM  facts  must  not  be  twlated 
to  fool  the  people.  Aa  a  uawpapsi  editor 
testified  raoentty.  oaSch  a  govarmueot  lying 
and  the  people  win  vmrw  agala  tnut  that 
govemme  nt. 

As  a  member  of  the  mtnorlty  party,  T  am 
here  to  warn  you  that  nraeh  as  an  of  us  might 
Wish  dlffereatly.  ovr  ouimtry  and  oar  free- 
dom Is  not  having  easy  gotng  la  this  troubled 
VQiM.  TlM  Kennedy  administration  haa 
muffed  the  ball  in  Its  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affatra. 

Ths  way  we  handled  IKe  SkybOlt  Ivue  has 
oost  us  oooaldsrabto  raspMt  la  Orsai  Britain. 
We  spoke  o«t  of  torn  and  sauaaa  a  OMjor 
poUtleal  eriala  In  TTawada  Wa  have  antago 
nlaed  France  and  tha  aottdaHty  of  our  com- 
raoa  Buropeaa  and  AtlaaUe  dsfaeae  la  oat 
of  halanoa.  In  plain  laagiaaga.  tkere  Is  a 
growing  flttetal  dsaira  to  ooaslst  wtth  oar 
snsmy.  the  Kremlin,  and  If  osoeaaary.  So  dla- 
ann  and  end  auetaar  taatlag  wtkhout  ^"^rrft- 
ttaa.  All  Hko  while,  wa  an  not  getting  along 
with  the  noa-Oomaaalat  ■«*»*■«■  ^**^a<1r 
ipaaklng.  we  placate  oar  aasaatoe  and  Inanlt 
ovr  trlsoda.  We  have  bean  giving  avagr  our 
BMaey  through  foreign  aid.  bat  gatttng  aa 
frtenda.  We  are  tn  a  war  bow.  aad  AiaarteBa 
boys  are  beli«  killed  In  aoalk  Tlatnai  I 
do  not  suggaet  that  "tb'  -lati  or  thto  ad* 
ministration  want  this  war.  TlM  polat  li^ 
however,  that  our  toretga  aCalra  an  aot 
going  waU.  and  do  aot  let  any  WklSa  Mmmt 
pnaa  oonfarenoa  or  isnagad  aaara  raleaaa 
coDvtnee  you  octierwlaa. 

Uka  every  Amartoan.  I  was*  tta  FfeeaUlaat 
to  sttooaad.    Ba  Is  lay  nssiilw 
la  aU  boaaafef .  I  am%  «•  al( 
admlnistrattoa  alib*  a^a  <Mte  U  a 
ease  oC  Ooaamimlat  f  attam. 

The  truth  is,  Cuba  U  a  Soviet  beachhead 
In  the  Weatern  Hemisphere.    The  truth  is. 


the  Ifoaroe  Doctrine  has  been  vlolatad  and 
it  Is  being  Tlolated  every  alagle  day. 

If  Cuba  U  to  be  wtuit  Mr.  Kennedy  ai^a 
It  alTMdy  Is.  SB  aa^SasC  OofM  faOwe. 

stiuyad.  Tluit  la  tto  way  ta  safes  It  a  Sbaw- 
csae  of  Oommunlat  failure. 

My  Job  as  a  member  of  the  minority  la  to 
keep  that  fact  before  tbe  Amarlean  people. 

My  Job  U  to  not  let  the  aUeged  withdrawal 
of  ICBM  Soviet  mlasUsa  otocute  the  sad 
story  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  humiliation 
of  the  United  States  ransoming  the  Cuban 
freedom  fighters.  Nor  should  we  forget  our 
backing  down  on  promised  Inspection  of  the 
missile  wttttdrawaL 

My  Job,  as  I  aee  It,  Is  to  find  out  the  de- 
tails about  any  deals  l>etween  Premier  Khru- 
shchev and  President  Kennedy,  because  tJbe 
public  should  have  the  complete  details  of 
any  nuclear  testing  ban  and  any  secret  dis- 
araiameat  agreements. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  Is  one  of  the  Shrewdest 
men  of  all  history.  He  has  no  integrity  nor 
any  regard  for  hla  word. 

AmiBorlty  par^  aaaaai 
mant  in  debating  any  d< 
msots  the  admlnlstratioa  nMkss  with  blm 
or  with  other  "■♦^'"■"s 

Of  course,  tha  Prealdaat  has  oertaln  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  foreign 
policy.  Be  makes  agreements.  That's  his 
Job,  not  mine.  As  a  memtear  of  tite  leglsla- 
tave  branob.  and  sspedally  aa  a  UB.  Bapra- 
ssntatlve,  my  Job  la  to  aaa  that  he  do 
right  thteg.  Bat  as  a  AepUbliean.  X 
under  obllgaUon  of  aUenee  to  refrain  froaa 
criticism,  if  criticism  is  called  for. 

What  Is  bipartisan  foreign  policy?  Aa 
Senator  Vandenberg,  tSie  originator  of  bi- 
partisanship in  foreign  affalia.  declared,  a 
mlBorlty  paity  haa  a  reepofwtbtllty  to  debate 
foraiga  agates.  Ha  said  wa  shonii  ddMta 
them  totally,  "down  to  the  watar%  adga."  to 
quote  his  own  words.  I  am  proud  of  the  re- 
strained way  in  which  the  BepubUcaiM  In 
Congreaa  have  exercised  this  fiuaetlon. 

Ai  to  domestic  alTaira,  X  make  no  bones 
about  It,  I  am  here  to  give  yoa  tha  Bepub- 
lican  viewpoint.  I  am  hers  to  recall  to  yoa 
the  words  of  Candidate  TTsfianily.  oampalgn- 
Uag  for  PrsaMent.  wbea  be  prfwntoad  to  "get 
the  Matton  moving  again." 

Oaadldate  Kennedy  ealled  for  a  goal  of  5 
pereent  annual  growth  rate  aad  radnetlon 
of  unemployment  to  4  paroent.  Ton  renaam- 
bar  that. 

After  the  aleetlon.  tha  Praaldaat  aought  ta 
aohiave  his  goal  by  defldt  PsdarM  T^~*«"g 
to  Inoreass  the  puhUo  pumhasli^  power.  He 
iBltlstert  aa  aooelerated  pubUo  works  pro- 
gram and  other  vast  q>eadlng  meamras 
TlM  minority  party  oppoaad  this  solutioa 
and  warned  that  such  fiscal  lrresi>onslbillty 
would  nevsr  create  prosperity. 

And  now  Mr.  Kennedy  haa  fouxMl  (hat  tha 
Hai^iNlnani  ware  right.  Tha  growth  rata  did 
ikot  Improve.  Unemployment  went  qp  to  €.1 
peroent  with  that  maasiva  OovemnMnt 
spending. 

And  now  It  la  my  nagvialbUity  to  point 
up  a  second  mistake  and  to  warn  that  la  tha 
light  of  thla  falhira  wteat  tha  adalniatra- 
tkm  is  propoalng  will  ag^svate  and  enlarge 
tite  Arst  cauure  aad  ooaild  haaa  eatreaoely 
sarloas  eoaaeqiMnoea.  Hm  Praaldent's  plan, 
aa  loa  know,  la  to  Inoreasa  dsAoU  t»~««-^ 
by  raduelng  taxea.  to  oomblne  tea  rsductton 
with  Inereaaed  Psdsra 

Painful  SB  It  Is  to  one  who 
tor  lowering  of  the  tax  rataa.  I  anwt  warn 
that  this  seoood  Kennedy  salotlaa  will  aavar 
work.  Instead,  our  ntyublhjaa  poaltloa  la 
that  Vedaral  azpandltaraa  ■usat  ba  beid  to 
Ml  and  not  tnaraasBd.  wbiota 
Its  a  oat  ia  tha  Keaosady  IMI  badges 
of  at  least  gT  JKUiott.  Qa  tha  ottesr  taani.  a 
cf  eaitatlad  aapandltarse  and  a 
tax  cut  will  do  the  trick  and  provide  a  sttasa- 
lant  to  prosperity  and  more  Jobs.  We  Re- 
publicans hold  that  confidence  in  our  dollar 
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debt. 

BepnbUoana  tuye  eats  la  foreign  aid,  and 
Prealdent  Keonedy  now  agraaa.  ainoe  tbe  Clay 
report. 

Republicans  wge  cuts  la  tbe  ooet  of  the 
space  program. 

RepubUoans  say  a  new  Fedsml  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  billions  of  dollars 
lant  neoeeeary,  with  the  farmer  and  every- 
one else  paying  tbe  bill.  Just  to  provide  oer- 
taln big  cities  with  assistance  for  sums  trans- 
portation problema. 

RepubUoaaa  are  oppoeed  to  Inoraaaed  Fed- 
eral spending. 

We  oppose  planned  Federal  dofMts. 

And  my  nun  as  a  member  of  tha  minority 
pctfty  Is  to  raise  tbeee  iasuea. 

I  say  an  Increase  In  the  national  debt  d\u-- 
Ing  oomperatlve  proapetlty  Is  tmsound. 
Rather,  we  should  be  paying  It  off. 

I  say  Federal  aid  to  edueatkm,  and  ever- 
growing concentration  of  power  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Is  dangerous. 

I  believe  ta  keeping  govamment  close  to 
the  people,  where  the  eltlaeiis  have  a  voice 
ia  their  own  affairs. 

Republlcana  oppose  Federal  regimentation 
and  boreauoraey. 

As  a  strong,  vital  party.  Republicans  can 
play  an  effective  part  in  aupport  of  these 
prlndplea. 

In  this  reapect.  It  la  obviously  eaaentlal 
that  there  be  unity  among  BeptfMioans. 

My  mJaalon  on  thla  trip  throagh  the  State 
and  In  tnvellng  throughout  uaattim  Wash- 
ington with  BIB  Walter,  the  State  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Party,  Is  to  ee^  a  OOP 
victory  in  1964L  throxigh  party  unity. 

RepubUeans  wont  win  rteetlons  ottierwise. 
Republican  philosophy  and  prindplas  won't 
prevail. 

I  emphaslfle — to  win.  we  must  have  party 
unity. 

n  we  hope  to  eleet  a  Bepubllcan  to  the 
White  House  la  1M4.  there  miist  be  unity. 

And  the  same  formula  is  true  with  regard 
to  winning  the  governorship  In  Washington 
State  and  to  having  a  Republican  legisla- 
ture In  this  State. 

Those  of  you  who  art  Democrats  win  un- 
derstand the  problem  of  dlsanlty.  Tou  have 
It,  too.  But  the  Democratle  Party  being 
numerically  stronger  can  afford  disunity  in 
Its  ranks,  where  the  BepabUeans  can't 
afford  it. 

I  have  had  letters  from  my  constituents 
who  have  said  that  unlese  the  presidential 
candidate  they  favor  is  nominated,  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote  they  will  abataln.  Con- 
aervatlvea  or  Uberi^.  Otey  Indulge  in 
splinter-group  thinking  and  pttt  a  peraonallty 
above  the  overall  eoomion  heritage  of  their 
poUtlcal  party.  They  overtook  the  fact  that 
a  Prealdent,  be  he  liberal,  conservative,  or 
middle-of-the-road,  under  the  Cooatltutlon 
m\ist  carry  out  the  laws  and  policy  at  a 
duly  constituted  leglalattve  trmnA.  Tttey 
onrerlook  that  Oongreas  on  the  aattonal  level 
la  where,  properly,  polley  la  tntttated  and 
programs  made.  Or,  on  tha  State  level,  it 
U  the  Stote  leglalataxa  that  wrttea  the 
ticket,  not  the  Oowaor. 

Republloanlaaa  Is  what  this  eoantry  needs. 
So  I  am  polBtlag  ap  tha  aikiiias  of  the 
Kennedy  admlntetntlaa,  aad  that  it  falls  to 
aadsrstaad  tha  foroaa  oadeclylng  growth 
tauLt  instead  at  auaelainted  aBaasive  Fsderat 
spending  aad  plaaned  deftelta.  the  answer 
to  prosperity  la  laosntivss  aad  business  oon- 
llrtanoe  to  modsmlae  and  aiQauid  industrial 
prodnctloB  plants  and  equlpaaent. 

Thla  poiiey  wUI  naalta  Amertoan  Indiistry 
more  competitive  and  will  preserve  our  own 
markets  and  increase  foreign  sales. 
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Pump  priming  umI  deficit  qMndlng  create 
dlatnwt  and  towel  ni—  uncertainty.  Tbey 
cauee  our  economy  to  slow  down. 

True,  aome  BepubUcana  dont  vote  for 
economy  and  some  Democrata  do. 

But.  I  submit  tbat  tlila  Is  the  record. 
Democrats,  when  they  haye  control  of  Con- 
gress, have  run  up  93.4  percent  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  That  Is  the  record.  Our  party 
phlloeophy  Is  different  from  that  of  the  op- 
position. Democrat  congresses  have  ap- 
proved deficit  spending  budgets  or  deficiency 
approprlatlona  which  resulted  In  deficits 
during  20  of  the  last  27  years.  That  Is  the 
record. 

There  were  Democrate  who  voted  against 
those  spending  sprees  and  Republicans  who 
voted  for  them. 

But,  as  the  record  of  Congress  will  show, 
the  majority  of  Democrats  voted  for  them 
and  the  great  majority  of  Republicans  voted 
against  them. 

I  have  cited  the  record  of  Congress,  but 
with  the  State  legislature  It  is  the  same. 
The  majority  of  Republicans  steadfastly  ad- 
vocate under  all  pooslble  circumstances  that 
the  people,  not  the  Oovenunent,  should  man- 
age their  own  affairs  and  spend  their  own 
money. 

The  majority  of  Republicans  are  oi^>oeed 
to  Oovemment  providing  benefite  that  the 
people  can  as  well  provide  themselves. 

The  majority  of  Republicans  tend  to  op- 
pose Increased  Oovemment  Intervention  and 
the  majority  of  Democrate  tend  to  support 
eentrallaed,  big  government. 

That  Is  the  Issue  of  the  New  Frontier, 
and  frankly,  I  am  here  to  raise  that  Issue. 
In  a  nonpartisan  meeting,  one  doesnt  tell 
the  audience  how  to  vote.  We  Jxist  point  up 
the  Issue  as  between  the  two  parties. 

But  especially,  as  a  minority  Member  of 
Congress,  I  point  out  now  that  In  the  first 
t  years  of  the  New  Frontier,  the  national 
debt  will  have  gone  up  $37  billion. 

And  I  emphasise,  this  huge  Increase  In 
the  deficit  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  cost  of  the 
national  defense. 

President  Kennedy's  1964  budget  request 

propoeee,  for  example,  $2  billion  more  than 

In  1908  for  other  than  military  ezpendlturee. 

This  Is  a  $8  billion  Increase  over  1961  for 

other  than  defense  spending. 

Under  the  New  Deal  and  the  PUr  Deal 
and  the  New  Frontier,  et  al.,  the  Oovemment 
has  expanded  until  It  takes  more  than  30 
percent  of  all  money  earned  by  the  people 
and  spends  It  and  a  lot  more  besides,  for 
socialistic  programs.  There  are  thoee  who 
favor  socialistic  programs;  well  and  good, 
that  Is  what  they  are  getting.  But.  I  ask 
you.  How  long  can  the  American  worker,  the 
American  fanner,  and  the  American  mer- 
chant bear  the  bxirden?  How  long  can  our 
Nation  and  Ite  Treasury  and  our  flnancee  be 
sustained  under  the  stress  of  massive  Oov- 
emment spending?  I  hope  we  never  find 
out.  If  we  do  get  to  that  point,  our  free 
enterprise  system  will  have  disappeared. 
I  assert,  republicanism  is  the  answer. 
Under  a  Ooldwater  or  a  Rockefeller,  or  a 
Knowland.  or  a  Romney,  If  the  Republican 
Party  Is  united,  I  assert  the  party  can  win. 
IXy  rtde  in  raising  a  minority  voice  Is  to 
■peak  out  for  what  I  believe  will  leave  to  the 
future  a  strong  America  and  a  free  America. 
The  Republican  Party  calls  for  wiser  and 
firmer  policies  In  foreign  affairs. 

The  Republican  Party  calls  for  wiser  and 
more  prudent  policies  in  domestic  affair*. 

If  you  disagree,  then  you  have  lost  nothing 
but  your  time  in  listening  to  me. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  then  I  submit  you 
should  be  active  politically  for  a  Republican 
vlct<n7  In  1964  through  party  xinlty. 

Finally,  let  me  thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention and  willingness,  in  the  fine  American 
tradition  of  freedom,  to  allow  a  political 
discussion   in   a  nonpartisan   meeting.     No 


man  or  party  baa  a  complete  monopoly  on 
wisdom,  but  certainly  I  have  logic  on  my 
side. 

Tou  have  been  patient;  for  that  and  for 
your  friendly  attention.  I  say  thank  you, 
and  above  all  9laa,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crate can  agree  on  one  issue:  "God  blsss 
America." 
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EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nraxAXA 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  25. 1963 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  c^iened 
hearings  this  week  on  the  quality  stabili- 
zation legislation.  This  legislation  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  last 
session.  On  account  of  the  rush  pend- 
ing adjournment,  it  was  Impossible  to 
have  the  bill  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  other  body  last  session.  It  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  and  Finance 
Committees. 

Consldei*ing  the  avalanche  of  support 
for  this  legislation  over  the  country  and 
also  by  Members  of  both  parties  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  I  do  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  enacted  into  law  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  following  is  the  statement  I  made 
on  H.R.  3669  and  HJl.  3670  before  the 
committee  at  the  opening  of  the  hearings 
on  Tuesday,  April  23. 
BrthTwaawt  or  Hon.  Rat  J.  ICAanof,  or  Iksx- 

ANA,  BVOaS  THS  SUBCOKlCimB  ON  COM- 
MXaO  AMD  FXNANCS,  HOUSS  COMlOrm  ON 
IirXBBSTATB  AKD  JfOSLXIGM  ComOBCB  ON  HJR. 
8660    AND   S670,   TWX  QUALXTT   STAKUZATION 

Box.  Aran.  3S,  1063 

tit.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, your  cooperation  In  holding  theee 
hearings  demonstrates  th&t  you  are  much 
concerned  over  the  devastetlng  methods  of 
merchandising  In  recent  years  that  Is  caus- 
ing great  damage  to  the  manufaetorers,  re- 
tailers, and  consumers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

ThU  bill  last  year  obtained,  after  lengthy 
hearings,  a  favorable  report  from  both  the 
House  Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  from  the  Rules  Committee. 
It  also  obtelned  a  favorable  report  from  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  wlten  our  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

Obviously  thorough  study  has  been  given 
this  meoeure.  I  respect  the  Judgment  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  given  tills  bill  their  ap- 
proval. It  Is  a  quesUon  c€  life  cr  death 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  smaU  business- 
men. Let's  do  our  duty  to  them  by  mov- 
ing quickly  and  effectively  to  make  Uie  qual- 
ity stebllizaUon  bill  the  Uw  of  the  land. 

Basically,  the  quality  stabillxaUon  bill 
offers  a  major  step  In  curbing  dishonest 
practices  that  are  misleading  the  consumer 
in  merchandise  values.  It  spells  out  bait  ad- 
vertising, deceptive  pricing,  and  published 
misrepreeentetions  of  the  product  as  rea- 
sons why  a  manufacturer  may  protect  the 
propel  ly  rlghte  in  ills  brand  name  or  trade- 


The  public  will  be  helped  by  the  enactment 
of  the  quality  stabilisation  law.  since  ths 
established  pries  and  quality  syml>oliaed  b* 
the  brand  name  will  be  a  standard  ttooi 
wliich  it  may  Judge  the  competitive  valxiss 
of  producte.  Thm  consumer  will  be  guarded 
against  the  unscrupulous  operator  who  uaaa 
the  honored  brand  name  cr  trademark  to 
build  store  trafllc  at  the  expense  of  his  mart 
honest  competitors,  while  recouping  his  loss 
at  the  same  time  on  overpriced,  inferior,  aQ4 
blind  merchandise. 

TtUs  legislation  wUl  call  for  no  Oovemment 
bureaucracy  or  department  to  supervlae  cr 
enforce  it. 

The  law  will  t>e  100  percent  optional  with 
the  manufacturer,  retailer,  wholesaler,  sad 
consumer. 

It  will  provide  incentlvee  for  quality  prod* 
ucte  to  be  distributed  through  quality  can- 
serving  resellers. 

In  our  long  and  critical  struggle  against 
communism,  the  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise must  be  our  major  weapon.  BuslnsM 
failures  in  recent  years  and  the  growing  lack 
of  protection  for  consumer  purchases  da. 
mand  action  by  this  Congress. 

We  cannot  permit  the  further  degeneration 
of  the  brand  name  system  of  distribution. 
We  must  arrest  the  growing  rate  of  failure  of 
small  business  in  this  country.  We  must  give 
the  incentive  to  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country  to  build  toward  excellence,  and  «i 
must  protect  the  consumer  from  junk  mer- 
chandise. 

The  quality  stablllaatlon  btU  covers  qie. 
clflc  areas  in  which  a  manufacturer  can  con- 
trol, tliat  Lb,  prevent  the  unfair  use  of  his 
own  property — his  trademark— by  the  re- 
seller.    Theee  areas  are: 

(1)  Intentional  mlarepreeentetlon  as  to 
make,  model,  size,  age,  ete.;  (3)  bait  and 
switch  merchandising  tactics;  or  (8)  devia- 
tion from  the  established  price. 

The  manufacturer  wlio  electe  to  use  Um 
quality  stablllaatlon  Uw  wlU  publish  the  re- 
tail price  or  resale  price  range  governing  the 
sale  of  his  product.  He  is  given  this  right 
so  that  he  may  protect  ttie  quaUty  of  the 
product,  the  goodwill  of  his  brand  name,  the 
ethical  reseller,  and  the  consumer.  CompeU- 
tlon  will  be  promoted,  not  restricted,  by  the 
qxiality  stebillBatlon  law.  and  the  interaction 
of  competitive  forces  will  Insure  that  the 
manvifacturer'B  price  represente  fair  value  or 
else  tiiat  manufactvirar  wUl  be  forced  out  of 
burtnssi.  Any  price  aatablishad  under  this 
law  will  be  at  the  manufacturer's  perU.  This 
is  the  way  tlM  free  enterprise  system  should 
function. 

If  a  retailer  knowingly  vlolatee  the  pub- 
lished policy  of  the  noanufacturer  by  en- 
gaging In  any  one  or  all  of  the  three  specific 
pracUcee  named  in  the  bill,  then  the  manu- 
factiver  may  revoke  the  right  of  Uiat  offend- 
ing retaUer  to  make  any  further  use  of  Uie 
manufacturer's  name,  brand,  or  trademark. 

The  quality  stehlllitation  bill  is  not  a  one- 
way street.  It  imposes  an  obligation  on  the 
manufacturer  as  well.  Specific  provisions  in- 
sure that  equity  be  practiced  by  the  manu- 
facturer In  his  relations  with  his  resellers 
and  In  the  enforcement  of  tlie  act. 

Under  the  QtiaUty  Stabilisation  Act,  both 
the  reaeller  and  the  public  will  know  where 
sach  manufacturer  stands  as  to  policy  and 
quaUty  oonststency.  The  manufacturer  no 
longer  wlU  have  the  convenient  excuse  that 
he  cannot  protect  good  reeeUsis  against  un- 
fair competition. 

BssenUally,  this  bill  is  only  a  confirmation 
by  Oongrsss  of  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  In  OlA  Deartxjm 
Distributinn  Co.  v.  Seaffram-DittiUer't  Corp., 
290  U.8.  188  (1086)  which  held  that  the 
manufacturer  possesses  property  righto  in 
the  goodwill  symboliasd  by  tils  trademark. 
Tills  bill  implemente  tliat  decision  t>y  chart- 
ing a  ^>eclflc  route  the  manufacturer  may 
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uss  to  protect  Ills  trademark  as  it  movee 
^loog  the  ctiannels  of  distribution. 
coNsrancTivs  ooisrBiiiiUN  jmwvmmd 

The  QuaUty  SteblilaatlOD  Act  would  leave 
the  antl-prlce-fizlng  provisions  of  the  Sber- 
n,^n  Act  intact.  Any  group  of  manufactur- 
(ft  or  wholesalers  or  retailers  who  effect 
oolltislve  price  fixing  between  themselvee 
irould  be  courting  proeecution  under  the 
Sherman  Act. 

To  underscore  that  the  quality  steblllza- 
tion  blU  wUi  promote  competition.  It  must 
be  emphasised  repeatedly  that  the  manu- 
fsctiirer  alone  must  make  the  basic  market- 
ing decision — whether  to  stabilise  his  price, 
M  a  means  of  restoring  and  improving  qual- 
ity, or  te  rely  primarily  on  price  alone  to 
attract  customers.  It  is,  after  aU,  ills  brand 
and  his  reputation  which  is  at  stake.  Only 
be  can  make  the  decision.  However,  before 
be  can  use  the  Quality  Stabilisation  Act. 
there  must  Im  goods  usal>le  for  the  same 
general  purpoee  available  to  the  public  from 
other  sources.  The  brand  luune  owner's 
product  must  be  in  free  and  open  competi- 
tion. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  will  be  free,  too. 
to  determine  whether  they  wish  to  tiandle 
producte  of  stabilised  quaUty  or  a  oompetl- 
Uve  unstabUlaed  one.  They  may  elect  to 
handle  top  brand  lines  which  are  stabilised 
And  others  on  which  they  can  vary  the  price. 
It  Is  their  decision.  If  they  elect  to  handle 
the  qxiaUty  stabilised  brand,  they  must 
respect  the  law  and  the  maniifacturer*8 
established  policy.  This  means  that  the 
reseUer  may  not  abuse  the  brand  name  by 
misrepresentation  as  to  make,  model,  slae, 
or  age,  by  bait  and  swlteh  merchandising 
techniques,  or  by  selUng  that  brand  name 
product  at  other  than  the  manufacturer's 
established  price. 

TRx  coNsmcn's  nrmxar 

TlUs  legislation  safeguards  the  consumer. 
ThU  committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
situation  tliat  resulte  when  an  unprincipled 
retaUer  can  take  advantage  of  a  product  by 
running  a  loes-leader  ad.  For  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  misguided  customer  wlio  is 
brought  in  on  account  of  this  ad,  sacrificing 
a  brand  name  or  a  trademark  of  some  pro- 
ducer, tliat  cxistomer  spends  an  eetlmated 
to  for  Inferior  producta  at  the  regular  or 
higher  price. 

It  does  not  take  long  for  that  honored 
product  tc  loee  customers.  Soon  the  loes- 
leader  advertiser  drope  the  lirand  name  prod- 
uct and  picks  up  another  quaUty  product  to 
pack  temporarUy  his  store  with  unsuspecting 
customers.  It  Is  operations  of  thU  kind  that 
the  quaUty  stabllisaUon  bill  will  control  by 
protecting  the  ctistamer.  the  producer,  and 
tlM  smaliretaU  man. 

enactment  of  the  quality  stabUlzatlon  bill 
will  result  in  avaiiabUity  of  producta  in 
which  the  pubUc  can  have  confidence,  con- 
fidence in  their  stabilised  price  and  in  their 
quality.  Customers  can  buy  that  which 
they  seek:  quality  and  price,  or  price  alone. 
The  retaUer.  by  offering  both  quality 
stabilized  and  unstabUiaed  brands,  can  give 
tlM  consumer  an  exceUent  mix  of  durable, 
blgb -quaUty  producta  and  producta  of  lesser 
quality  whoee  prices  fit  his  poclcetbook  or 
Ills  limited  needs. 

There  wUl  be  many  brands,  made  by  rep- 
utable manufactxvars.  which  wiU  not  be 
BtablllEed  even  though  some  of  their  brands 
are  stabUiaed.  The  qxiaUty  stabilisation  bUl 
win  affect  discount  merchanto  only  as  to  the 
producta  the  manufacturers  place  xinder 
quaUty  stobUiaatlon  and  then  only  as  to  tlie 
brand  name  thereof.  On  tboso  pndueta  the 
manufacturer  wiU  have  the  legal  and  equita- 
ble  right  to  protect  his  psuveiity.  But  the 
discounter  is  optionally  tree  to  »»»»uP*  qual- 
ity stabiUaed  produeto  along  with  mar^an- 
<llss  that  be  does  not  elect  to  come  under 
quality  stabillaatkm. 


It  is  not  the  purpoee  of  the  quality  stahi- 
liaatlon  1>U1  to  put  anyone  out  ot  business. 
Izuleed,  it  is  my  conviction  that  It  wlU 
reduce  the  number  of  small  businesses  whose 
owners  find  It  necessary  to  Uquidate. 

This  biU  win  help  sustain,  in  a  positive 
way.  our  brand-name  system  of  distribution 
that  has  In  the  past  enabled  legitimate  re- 
taUers  and  manufacturers  to  buUd  a  suc- 
cessful marketing  economy  second  to  none 
in  the  world. 

Opponente  of  quaUty  stabUlaatlon  legis- 
lation attack  It  by  smear  propaganda,  iden- 
tifying it  with  fair  trade  and  price  fixing. 
Anyone  who  reads  and  studies  this  bUl  can 
easily  determine  for  himself  that  no  pro- 
vision in  the  blU  Identifies  It  with  fair  trade 
or  even  remotely  with  price  fixing. 

Ttie  quaUty  stabilization  biU  oontalns  none 
of  tlM  usual  fair  trade  language.  There  is 
no  provision  for  contracto  as  the  bUl  is 
wholly  predicated  on  the  owner's  property 
rlghte  in  his  good  name;  there  is  no  de- 
pendence (m  a  nonsigner  claxise  as  is  the 
case  with  fair  trade.  The  essential  differ- 
ence is  that  fair  trade  enforcement  is  to 
compel  a  dealer  to  raise  his  prices  for  a 
product,  while  under  the  quaUty  stabUlza- 
tlon bill,  the  action  Is  one  akin  to  trespass — 
to  stop  a  reseUer  from  abusing  a  manufac- 
turer's property  right  in  his  trademark  repu- 
tation. 

HKLT    KSCPLOTMKMT 

In  urging  speedy  conalderation  of  this  biU 
by  this  committee,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  unrestrained  price  slashing 
disablee  latxir,  industry,  reeeUers,  and  the 
pubUc.  Unlees  the  quaUty  stabilization  bUl 
Is  enacted,  ovir  entire  economy  wUl  de- 
teriorate at  a  time  when  our  President  Is 
asldng  for  economic  growth  to  strengthen  our 
Nation  for  survival. 

I  repreeent  the  great  industrial  Calumet 
region  of  Indiana.  In  recent  years  con- 
sumers and  smaU  retailers  have  been  asking 
me  what  can  be  c^one  to  reeetablish  confi- 
dence in  retaU  marluting.  Unemployment 
in  my  area  is  critical. 

Enactment  of  this  quality  stabilization  leg- 
islation wlU  oontritnite  more  toward  restoring 
employment  than  any  other  legislation  be- 
fore this  Congress.  When  a  manufacturer 
is  forced  to  make  15  men  do  the  work  of  30, 
and  Is  forced  to  employ  cheaper  and  less 
slcUled  labor  as  weU  as  inferior  materials, 
both  American  labor  and  the  American 
consumer  are  injured  where  it  hurto  moet. 
Oongreesman  John  Dbnt  wUl  testify  as  to 
preesures  upon  our  production  economy  re- 
sulting from  the  Jungle  merchandising  prev- 
alent today. 

In  conclusion  I  caU  to  your  attention  that 
almost  70  national  trade  and  professional 
organizations  have  endorsed  the  quality  sta- 
bilization bill.    Tiieee  include: 

National    RetaU    Hardware    Association. 

National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 

Independent  Oarage  Owners  of  America. 

National  Association  of  House  to  House 
Installment  Cos.,  Inc. 

National  Sporting  Goods  Assoetation. 

National  Association  of  RetaU  Clothiers 
and  Furnishers. 

National  RetaU  Furniture  Aasoctatlcm. 

RetaU  Jewelers  of  America. 

Master  Photo  Dealers  and  Finishers  Asso- 
etation. 

National  Appliance  and  Radio-TV  Dealers 
AaeocUtion. 

Natiooal   Wholeeale  Jewelers  Assoetation. 

National  Stationery  and  Office  Bquipment 
Assoetation. 

Wholeeale  Stationers'  Aaaoctatlon. 

Toy  Whotoaalers'  Astociation  of  AoMriea. 

Billiard  and  BowUng  InsUtuto  of  America. 

Olft  and  Decorattve  Aooeasories  Assoeta- 
tkMi  or  AoMrtoa 

MartiM  Manufacturers  Safety  Bquipment 
Asnciatloa. 


National  Association  of  Sporting  Ooods 
Wholeealers. 

American  Fishing  Tadde  Manufacturers 
Assoetation. 

Archery  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Wholesale  Hardware  Association. 

Fountain  Pen  and  Mechanical  PencU 
Manufacturers'  Assoetation,  Inc. 

American  Watch  Association.  Inc. 

Watch  Material  Distributors  of  America. 

Automotive  Service  Industry  Association. 

National  Association  of  Bedding  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Industrial  Distributors  Associa- 
tion. 

Christian   BoolcseUers  Assoetation. 

National  Shoe  Manufacturers  >tasociation. 

Wallcovering  Wholesalers  Assoetation. 

National  SmaU  Businees  Assoetation. 

American  Research  Merchandising  In- 
stitute. 

American  Retailers  Assoetation. 

NaUonal  Art  Materials  Trade  Assoetation. 

National  Shoe  RetaUers  Assoetation. 

Motor  and  Bquipment  Manufacturers  As- 
soetation. 

Northamerlean  Heating  and  Airconditlon- 
ing  Wholesalers,  Inc., 

National  Assoetation  of  Women's  *  Chil- 
dren's Apparel  Salesmen.  Inc. 

American  Watch  Manufacturers  Assoeta- 
tion. 

National  Bicycle  Dealers  Assoetation,  Inc. 

National  Audio-Visual  Assoetation,  Inc. 

National  Office  Fumittu*  Association,  Inc. 

National  Outerwear  and  Sportewear  Asso- 
etation. 

National  Frozen  Food  Assoetation,  Inc. 

The  Automotive  Warehotise  Distributors 
Assoetation,  Inc. 

National  Assoetation  of  Glove  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Marine  Producta  Assoetation. 

National  Assoetation  of  RetaU  Drugglsta. 

Paint  &  WaUpaper  AasoctaUon  of  America. 
Inc. 

RetaU  Tobacco  Dealers  of  America. 

National  Assoetation  of  Tobacco  Distribu- 
tors. 

National  RetaU  Fsrm  Equljnnent  Assoeta- 
tion. 

American  Pharmaceutical  AssoctaUon. 

National  Conference  of  State  Phamuuxuti- 
cal  Assoetation  Secretaries. 

MetropoUtan  Citias  Drug  Assoetation  Sec- 
retaries. 

National  Assoetation  of  Cliain  Drug  Stores. 

Toilet  Ooods  Assoetation. 

Amerlc«ULBookseUers  Assoetation. 

National  Wholesale  DrugglBto  Assoetation. 

Automotive  Bectric  Assoetation. 

Corset  &  Brassiere  Assoetation  of  America. 

Proprietary  Assoetation. 

The  Independent  Shoemen. 

National  Candy  Wholeeaters  Assoetation. 

Manufacturing  Jewelers  tt  SUversmlUis  of 
America. 

Laundry  &  Cleaners  AlUed  Trades  Associa- 
tion. 

Luggage  it  Leather  Ooods  Maniifacturers 
Association. 

I  oaU  further  to  your  attention  that  this 
is  strictiy  nonpartisan  leglaUtion.  Eleven 
VS.  Senators  of  both  parties  have  cospon- 
eored  the  quaUty  stabilization  bUl.  and  ap- 
proximately 25  Members,  from  t>oth  parties, 
have  introduced  the  identical  Mil  in  the 
House  of  Repreeentatives. 

I  remind  you  again  of  the  approval  given 
this  measure  last  year  by  your  committee,  by 
the  Rulee  ComnUttee,  and  the  special  sub- 
ooounittee  of  the  Senate. 

And  I  lu-ge  you  to  think  of  the  purpoees 
of  the  biU  and  ite  goals  not  in  terms  of  theory, 
not  in  terms  of  statistios,  but  se  a  measure 
affecting  people  of  flesh  and  blood  with  a 
real  problem  of  survival  or  faUure  in  a  busi- 
ness that  is  perliapa  smaU.  yet  sttll  a  precious 
thing  to  them.    It  is  not  coincidental  that 
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Mr.  FDOOBOAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

29th  of  April.  Israel  will  celebrate  Hi 
15th  annlversarr  u  a  atate,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  join  witti  her  friendi  In 
honorlnc  this  date.  It  haa  been  my 
custom  on  past  occaalona  to  direct  my 
o(^leasue«^  attention  to  yarlous  a^iwcts 
Of  Israel's  outstanding  acUevcaoiti  ca 
the  road  to  becomtnt  a  aatkm  once 
again.  In  other  yeuv  I  have  qiolteii  of 
the  history  of  Isrnei'B  reMrth  In  the  aoth 
century,  its  continuing  problems  in  Its 
surroundings  and  its  internal  develop- 
ment and  progress. 

Today  I  would  Uka  to  ecntcr  my  re- 
marks on  the  program  which  Israel  has 
initiated  in  the  field  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  other  deveIoi>lnff  countries. 
The  experiences  which  hare  come  from 
the  struggle  to  build  a  state  in  Israel 
are  being  made  available  to  those  who 
are  wllltaif  to  learn  from  tbem.  OiHng 
to  prevailtDg  pi^eboloay  in  many  of  the 
newly  created  states,  Israel  represents 
an  ideal  soaree  of  assistance.  The 
IsraeU  experience  in  the  face  of  Internal 
and  external  dilBciilties  makes  an  elo- 
quent appeal  to  countries  whose  prob- 
lems are  similarly  overwhelming. 

Modem  Israel  has  developed  into  a 
stable,  technologleaUy  advanced  state. 
The  generous  ■sststanne  which  organisa- 
tions like  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  have 
rendered  Lsrad  over  the  jmst  15  years 
has  had  much  to  do  wttb.  this  progress. 
However,  there  is  another  factor  which 
has  had  an  even  more  lmp(»taiit  in- 
fluence on  Isra^'s  remarkable  gnywth. 
The  sense  of  belonging  to  a  common  ef- 
fort, highly  Intenstfled  by  external 
dangers  and  internal  needs,  has  been 
fruitfully  channeled  Into  a  wide  variety 
of  co(H>eratlve  enterprises  and  institu- 
tions. This  spirit  was  mobilized  to  deal 
with  the  9ccial  problems  wtiich  Israel 
faced  with  its  land  and  population.  Over 
the  years  this  process  has  produced  a 
body  of  qjeelalised  exi>eriaK;e  and  ex- 
pertise. 

The  newly  created  states  of  Africa  and 
Asia  have  found  in  Israel  an  example  to 
emulate,  and  Israel  has  reQ;>onded  fay 
making  avaUaUe  to  these  natkms  the 
great  benefits  of  Its  experience.  And 
what  are  the  sneeesses  to  which  the  new 
nations  are  attracted?  At  its  toeeption 
JsrmA  entered  upon  the  tadc  of  eqatp- 
ping  its  people  with  a  common  language 
and  wfth  the  necessary  skills  to  begin 
building  &  nation. 

Tbeurgcney  <rf  these  needs  led  to  the 
develomncnt  of  new  teehniqoes  of  dvU, 
general,     and     vocational     education. 


Many  nt  the 
to  deal  with  are 


has  had 


md  the  striUng  soeeeM  of 
and  methods  are  appotOng.  IiEse!  has 
been  asked  to  share  wtth  other  states 
its  •xperiencea  and  It  has  neimiiitoMl  gen- 
erously within  its  limited  resources. 

IB  order  to  deal  wtth  the  growlnc 
volmne  of  requests  for  cooperation  and 
assistance.  Israel  created  a  department 
of  international  cooperation  within  the 
Ifinistry  for  Foreign  Afblis.  Becaoseof 
limited  financial  and  manpower  re- 
•ouroea.  Israeli  programs  of  ■•wtntangie 
must  adiiers  to  certain  taairic  considera- 
tions. First,  the  effeettvencas  and  Im- 
pact of  the  assistanee  on  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  recipient  country  most  be 
taken  Into  account.  Second.  Israel  must 
concentrate  its  aid  in  those  areas  whers 
IsmeUexperknee  has  prodnced  expertise 
wliieh  is  partleularly  relevant  to  the 
problens  of  ttie  new  natloas.  Tlitrd, 
Israel  moally  emphasises  tangible  proj- 
ects which  can  be  completed  within  a 
relatively  short  period  of  Mm^  and  which 
require  a  minimum  of  resources,  but 
wliich  will  lay  the  foundatk)ns  for  fiur- 
ther  development  plana. 

There  are  now  four  main  categories 
Into  which  Isradi  tedmlcal  cooperation 
fans.  First,  the  program  provides  for 
manpower  training  in  IsraeL  Second, 
experts,  advisers,  instructors,  and  sur- 
vey teams  are  dispatched  on  request  to 
interested  countries.  Tliird.  IsraeU 
teams  plan  and  organize  training  facili- 
ties abroad,  Fnirth,  teams  prepare  and 
Imirieraent  itinerant  courses  tn  develop- 
ing countries  nsfng  the  latest  trahiing 
aids. 

In  the  area  of  manpower  training 
Israd  has  provided  courses  for  1.547 
traineea  trtma  77  countrlea.  In  view  of 
the  paramount  impact  of  agrlcitfture  on 
dev«doping  cotmtrles,  many  of  the 
cooraes  deal  with  the  technlqaes  of  mod- 
em fuming,  for  example  sdentiflc 
feeding  and  breeding  methods  wlUi  dif- 
ferent types  of  livestock  and  crop  rota- 
tion. Agricoltore  is  one  of  the  spedfle 
spheies  m  which  Israel  has  aoqtmrad  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  coarse  of  her 
own  development,  m  ad<tttlon  to  the 
agricultural  programs  Israel  provides 
training  in  education,  the  vocational 
Adds,  ntuvlng.  eoopcrative  movements. 
and  ottiers.  One  of  the  more  dramatic 
examples  of  Israeli  cooperation  has  been 
carried  out  in  Burma.  While  a  group  of 
over  100  Burmese  ex-sorvlcemen  was 
trained  on  several  agricultural  settle- 
ments in  Israel,  a  team  of  Israeli  spe- 
cialists in  soil  conservation  and  irriga- 
tion surveyed  an  area  in  Banna's  arid 
zone  and  drew  op  plans  for  revitalising 
the  land.  The  Burmese,  on  retam. 
worked  with  the  specialists  and  applied 
their  Israeli  training  to  the  production 
of  new  crops  by  mixed  Xarxaing  and  irrl- 


Israel  has  been  asked  to  play  a  role  in 
several  vast,  Bidtilateral  dereknauent 
schemes.  In  conjunction  wtth  the  Oov- 
emment  of  XTpper  Vdta  and  the  UJf. 
Special  Fbnd,  Israel  established  an  agr^ 
cultural  training  center  to  iavAemcni  the 
benefits  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
from  the  Upper  Volta  project. 


tm  U  Intamatlonal  co«. 
has  orgaatasd  joint  ea«. 


Inlta 
eratlon 

panisa  with  Isiaett  private  "■r"^  mi%A 
local  Intacests  or  goivfimmants  of  devil. 
opmen*  eouDtilas  as  partners.  For  «. 
•■SPla.  Ztm,  Israel's  «**»«<— rl  iliipp^ 
Mne  ran  the  Black  Star  Line  tnf^t^i^ 
with  Khana;  tbe  Ghanaian  OovermiMat 
holding  60  percent  of  the  diare  ctpttaL 
Zim  set  up  a  nautical  school  at  Accra  to 
provide  marine  officers  and  crewa  Ai 
Ohanaian  sramm  became  fit  to  eo». 
mand  and  sail  their  dnpa  the  Israift 
crews  returned  to  the  Israd  Menha^ 
Navy  and  the  Israel!  capital  was  wftbi. 
drawn  from  the  Black  Star  Line  for  le. 
investment  elsewhere  In  deveU^^ 
countries. 

In  addition  to  training  naraes  l« 
medical  and  pobllc  health  work,  Igrmt 
has  undertaken  sevens  ambitious  pn^ 
ects  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  Imd 
now  manages  and  directs  several  haa> 
pltals  in  fithlopia  and  Ohana.  Stalls  for 
theaa  insUtutiooa  and  others  are  trainU^ 
in  the  Hadassah-Hctarew  University  Be*. 
mtal  m  Jcrusalam.  An  eye  chntc  ww 
estaMlshed  in  liberf  a  by  ISraeH  surgeoia 
and  lAiyslcians  while  a  doctor  sitf 
10  nurses  from  Liberia  were  i^ven  ap^ 
clalized  instruction  at  the  Hfiawsh, 
Withln  a  few  yeaxa.  the  Uberlans  tlMo^. 
selves  win  be  f  uUy  eompetcnt  in  ophthai. 
mology  and  able  to  take  oiver  the  oentnl 
eume. 

These  then,  are  some  of  the  program 
which  Israel  has  so  dynamically  under- 
taken  within  her  limited  resources.  Tbe 
moving  spirit  underljring  an  of  this  is. 
tax  my  opftrton.  a  genuine  attempt  is 
9read  a  gospel  of  intemattonal  cooper- 
ation and  awsiitanre  within  a  framewoik 
of  hard  work  or  aeU-he^  Yoimg  m* 
tloos.  sharing  stmHar  problems,  havi 
much  to  gain  from  sharing  their  sohi- 
tlons  to  these  problems.  The  Israeli 
technical  assistance  program  involvei 
much  more  than  technical  — ^-tirngSL 
Tbe  spirit  and  dedication  which  have  in- 
fused the  steady  growth  of  Israel  Inspirai 
the  new  nations  to  get  on  with  the  task 
before  them. 

BCr.  Speaker,  ft  seems  to  me  and  to 
many  others,  that  we  all  can  benefit  from 
IsraeTs  experience  with  her  foreign  aid 
program.  In  many  waya  li  lends  itsdf 
to  more  efctency  and  accomplishments 
than  does  a  program  laonciied  on  a  more 
grandioee  scale.  No  one  country  or 
organization,  taieludlng  the  Uhited  States 
or  the  XTnited  Nations,  is  able  to  under- 
take by  themselves  the  solving  of  the 
myriads  of  probtems  f  aehig  tbe  emerging 
miderdevel<9)ed  nathms  of  the  world. 
If  Israeli  efforts  are  copied  and  used  by 
other  nations  who  have  reached  this 
point  of  maturity  there  Is  hope  that 
through  the  interchange  and  cooperation 
of  one  sraaD  country  with  anottier.  greet 
strides  wfll  be  made  toward  p-iimtnfttJng 
much  of  the  poverty  and  underprivileged 
conditions  now  prevalent  In  many  areas 
of  the  world. 

To  me  there  is  no  better  way  to  honor 
the  19th  annivexsary  of  the  State  of 
Israel  than  to  pay  tribute  to  her  unaeU- 
lahnesa  tn  helping  othexs  lasa  f  ortonate, 
when  she  is  still  faced  wNh  ahnoet  unsur- 
mountable  problems  of  her  own. 
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Vslsrsas'  Hobm  Leaa  Profraai 


EXTENSION  OF  RHIARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIRES 

or  vuNUO* 

IN  THX  HODSK  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

ThUTMdaw,  April  25.  1963 

Ifr.  SIKBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  very  sound  status  of  the  vet- 
erans' tiome  loan  program  in  northwest 
yiorida.  Through  information  provided 
to  me  l>y  Mr-  Rufus  Wilson,  manager  of 
tiM  Vet^mns*  Administration  for  Florida, 
I  can  state  that  the  veterans  of  16  coun- 
ties including  Leon  and  those  west  have 
received  13375  home  loans  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program  M>Proximately  18 
years  ago.  Of  this  number,  as  of  April 
1(.  IMS.  only  4B  homes  have  experienced 
foreclosure.  AlMut  this  same  ntunlier 
are  in  trouble  as  far  as  monthly  pay- 


ments are  concerned.  Init  some  of  these 
will  become  current  thus  avoiding  fore- 
closure. 

Of  the  total  number  of  loans  made  to 
west  norida  veterans.  1.164  were  direct 
loans  and  the  remainder  were  made  by 
private  lending  institutions  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Accotdtiig  to  Mr.  Wilson,  VA  along 
with  FHA  lias  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  Issuance  of  speculative  com- 
mitments. The  VA  is  considering  each 
subdivision  on  its  individual  merits  and 
sales  records.  Through  this  method  the 
agency  has  avoided  large  speculative 
subdivisions  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
has  not  prevented  builders  from  build- 
ing when  they  could  sell  homes. 

Escambia  County  veterans  have  lieen 
aiH>roved  for  6,152  home  loans  and  26 
of  the  foreclosures  have  taken  place 
there.  Okaloosa  shows  a  total  of  2.780 
loans  with  6  foreclosures;  2.843  VA  loans 
have  been  made  in  Leon  County  with 
approximately  a  doeen  foreclosures  as  of 


April  15.  Bay  County  veterans  have 
made  1.711  loans  with  less  than  one-half 
doeen  foreclosures. 

In  Florida  ajvroximately  168,000  vet- 
erans have  taken  advantage  of  the  VA 
loan  program  to  provide  houses  for 
their  families.  Foreclosures  are  spotted 
being  concentrated  mostly  in  four  coun- 
Ues  of  the  SUto.  The  portfoUo  of  VA 
loans  shows  a  total  of  more  than  $1^ 
billion.  I  Join  Mr.  Wilson  in  compli- 
menting the  veterans  of  west  Florida  arKl 
the  entire  State  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  met  their  obligations  to  a  Oov- 
emment  which  has  helped  them. 

While  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Rufus  Wilson, 
who  has  done  very  capable  work  as  man- 
ager of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
Florida,  I  wish  also  to  include  Mr.  Tom 
David  and  the  entire  staff  of  the  VA  who 
participate  in  housing  loans  for  their 
ssrmpathetic  and  cooperative  attitude  to- 
ward assisting  veterans  of  Florida  to  ob- 
tain the  housing  they  need. 


SENA1I 

Friday,  April  26, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  13  o'clock  me- 
ridian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Vice  President 

The  Reverend  R.  Trevis  Otey,  pastor, 
Glasgow  Baptist  Church,  Olsisgow.  Ky., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  today  for 
lliy  love  and  grace,  as  revealed  to  us  to 
Jssus  Christ,  Thy  Son.  We  rejoice  in 
Thy  manifold  blessings  freely  bestowed 
upon  us.  We  ask  for  understanding  to 
receive  these  as  gifto  from  Tliy  loving 
lisnds,  and  for  wisdom  to  use  them  tor 
Thy  glory. 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  these  Sena- 
tor*, whom  Thou  hast  ordained  as  Thy 
servants.  We  ask  Thee  to  give  them 
strength  and  courage  to  fulfill  Tliy  pur- 
pose for  our  land.  Oive  to  them  peace 
oi  heart,  clarity  <rf  mind,  and  strength 
of  purpose  to  the  end  that  this  shall 
truly  be  "one  nation  under  God." 

This,  Holy  Father,  is  our  prayer,  in 
Jesus'  name.    Amen. 


HOnSK  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (HJl.  3662)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett  was 
read  twice  by  ita  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


UMTTA'nON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING MORNINO  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAMsmEU,  and  Iqr 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMBHTTEE  METTINOS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfixu).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  and 
the  Sulx»mmittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Legislation  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 


CHIEF    MEDICAL    DIRECTOR.    VET- 
ERANS' ADMINISTRATION 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Manstixu),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
Aprtl  25.  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


MSSSAQI  FROM  THI  HOUSI 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Ite 
reading  deiks.  annoxinced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  blU  (HJl.  3662)  for 
the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson 
BarUett.  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


Mr.  MANSFTEIX).  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  140,  House 
bill  4540.  I  understand  it  has  l>een 
cleared  with  all  sides. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HH.  4549)  to  amend  section  4108  of 
title  38  United  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Ciiief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  HHJ.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was 
passed  imanimously  Ijy  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  has  been  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

This  is  a  minor  bill ;  it  merely  follows 
a  precedent  established  by  Congress  in 
making  possible  the  appointment  of  a 
retired  officer  of  the  Ariny,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  as  Medical  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  merely  pro- 
vides that  while  serving  in  ttiat  posi- 


tion he  stiall  receive  the  salary  fixed  by 
statute  for  it,  and  that  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  that  position  tie  may  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  the  retirement  pay  which 
he  is  authorised  to  receive  as  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rxcoso  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  182)  was  ordered 
to  l>e  printed  In  the  Rbcokb,  as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF   THX   BIU. 

Chspter  73,  title  S8,  sets  forth  the  func- 
tions, activities,  and  responsibilities  of  ths 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Section  4l0S(b)  provides  for  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  the  (Thief  Medical  Director  by  the 
Adnxlnlstrator  with  tbe  requimnent  that 
be  be  a  "qualified  doctor  of  medicine."  Tbe 
former  Cblef  Medical  Direetor,  the  dlstln- 
guisbed  pbysidan.  Dr.  William  S.  Mlddleton. 
recently  retired  from  this  position  because 
of  age.  At  tbe  present  time,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  considering  several 
Individuals  far  appointment  to  tbls  Impor- 
tant post.  In  this  connection,  he  is  utilis- 
ing the  serrioes  of  the  Special  MMlical  Ad- 
visory Committee  authorised  by  section  4113 
of  title  38.  Tbls  Medical  Advisory  Conunlt- 
tee,  tbe  members  of  which  are  nominated 
by  tbe  Chief  Medical  Director,  Is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  advising  the  Administra- 
tor through  tbe  CThlef  Medical  Director, 
questions  relating  to  the  care  and  treatment 
of  disabled  veterans  and  other  matters  per- 
tinent to  the  D^NUtment  at  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

In  order  to  provide  tbe  widest  latitude  In 
tbe  selection  of  a  new  Cblef  Medical  Direc- 
tor, tbls  legislation  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
permit  the  consideration  of  doctors  retired 
from  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  position  of 
Cblef  Medical  Director,  "rhls  leglsUtlon 
would  permit  the  AdmlnlMrator  to  bave 
tbrougb  December  SI,  1908,  tbe  opportunity 
of  appointing  the  best  quallflsd  individual 
available  to  this  post,  from  any  source,  be 
it  dvUlan  service  or  eenlue  In  one  of  the 
brancbes  of  tbe  Armed  yotcies. 

As  Indicated  in  tbe  favorable  report  from 
the  Veterans'  Adminlstratloa  which  foUows. 
Uiere  would  be  no  additicmal  cost  to  the 
Oovemment,  nor  any  dupUcatlon  ot  oom- 
pensation.  by  the  enactment  of  tbls  legisla- 
tion since  It  permits  a  retired  olBcer  to  waive 
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IxU  nUntDmaX  p«jr  wtUl*  Mortng  as  Cbl«f 
Medical  Director  and  later  to  revume  hie 
letlied  etatoe  wltb  pay  after  the  eooetnelan 
of  his  eenrlce  ae  Chief  Meaieal  Dlieelur. 

A  n^aOar,  tntkorngk  twiieHw.  f«aee  off  lacls- 
latlon  of  •  tempwaiy  aatvre  waa  enacted  for 
the  beneflt  of  a  former  Chief  litfllwil  Direc- 
tor. 

The  report  ot  the  Veterans'  Administration 
follows : 

Mabch  ai,  1S0S. 
Hon.  Ouw  X.  TkAoux, 

Chmirmmn,  CawtmttUe  o»  VeUrana'  Afmtn, 
Mout  of  Jtepreeentettoes,  WathingUm,  DJO. 
Dasa  Ma.  Ch>t»m>w:  I  am  jrlttspd  to  fxir- 
lUsh  the  following  comments  In  response  to 
your  reqneet  for  my  views  on  HJl.  4549.  88th 
Congress. 

HJt.  4M8  WDtiltf  anthorlae  a  very  limited 
ezoef>tloa  to  the  bar  acaUwt  employing  re- 
tired oOoers  contained  In  the  act  of  July  31, 
1894  (5  UjS.C.  03) ,  so  as  to  permit  the  ap- 
potntmsBt  of  such  a  rettrsd  oOcer  prior  to 
Jemiary  l.  1904,  to  the  poattlaii  of  CBtfsf 
Medical  Dlreetor  in  the  VetentiV  Admlnte- 
tratlon.  The  bill  would  not  affect  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  dual  compensation  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  July  30.  1933,  as  amended 
(5  U3.C.  69a). 

I  am  now  In  the  process  of  selecting  a  new 
chief  medical  director.  Enactment  of  this 
bill  would  give  me  increased  latitude  in 
seleetln«  ttM  parson  who  wlH  be  reeponslble 
for  the  aiimtnlstBattosi  of  the  Department  o< 
MMictne  and  Surcny.  and  for  the  fumltfiliv 
flf  haq)ital  and  medloal  care  to  UteraUy  mll- 
llona  of  disabled  veterans.  I  need  not  tell 
you.  with  your  great  Interest  la  these  pro- 
grams, of  the  Importance  of  obtaining  the 
most  competent  and  best  qualified  Individual 
available,  one  with  a  real  tntereet  to  the 
needs  of  veterans. 

This  bill  would  not  permit  any  duplication 
of  ooaapeasatlan  sine*— by  reason  of  the  pro- 
vlaloas  of  the  act  of  July  30, 1983.  as  ameind- 
ed— any  regular  retired  oOcer  appointed  to 
the  position  of  Chief  Medical  Director,  which 
currently  carries  a  salary  of  921.500  per 
unum.  would  be  required  to  waive  the  re- 
ertpt  of  his  retired  pay  for  the  period  of  his 
•wvlee  in  that  position.  Of  course,  his  right 
to  retired  pay  after  leaving  the  employment 
of  the  ▼eterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  would  con- 
tinue unimpaired.  Tkx  XtA»  reason  there 
•otld  be^Bo  additional  cost  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  reeoHIng  from  the  enactment  of  this 
bin.  In  fact  there  wotild  be  some  atlght 
eavlng.  "^ 

Accordingly,  I  recommend  early  and  favor- 
able conslderatioa  of  HJl.  4649  by  your  oom- 
mlttee. 

iwr*  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  oT  the 
Bodget  that  there  Is  no  objection  ftom  the 
standpoint  of  this  administration  %  program 
to  the  presentation  of  thl«  report  to  vour 
committee. 

Sincerely, 

J.  8.  Ouuisoir.  Jr.. 

Administrator. 

The  VICTE  PRE8n>ENT.  The  UU  to 
open  to  wnwidment.  If  there  be  no 
amendmeni  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
la  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  (HJl.  4549)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  wa£  read  the  third  time. 
And  pa  Med. 


Ayril  f  I 


latlo*  -to  amend  section  128  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  apply  during  emer- 
gendee  proclaimed  by  the  ftaattfent  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Smate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  Indicated: 

AmwBigatT  or  SacTKm  US.  Tiri*  10. 
TTmiieo  Otaiis  OoDB,  To  avplt  Dituro 
Km  sstiewtxae  P*oclaxicxo  bt  trx  PaasmsMT 
A  letter  from,  the  Acting  Secretary  o<  the 

Army,  transmitting  a  draft  oL  proposed  lagU- 


the  XTnlted  States  Is  an  nsssntlsl  cooMoBMt 
of  our  national  defense;  and 

"Whereas  the  costs  of  higher  education  la. 
crease  from  yav  to  year,  a*  •  m«s  hlss* 
than  the  tocreaslng  costs  of  living;  ^yy\ 

"Whereas  there  Is  an  Increasing  eoooonw 
burdm  piMsed  npoa  ta<iiayw>  who  »«Bat^» 
such  tsereaslng  costs,  without  any  PedM 
tax  relief;  and  -— »w 

"Whereas  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  affcMxlB  tax  relief  to  thoee  who  most 
further  ttistr  sduoattOD  If  nrniwij  to  ths 
retention  of  employment  or  to  ni«iT<»^|j^  _ 
Improve  skills  required  In  their  buslneas;  aad 

"Whereas  the  experience  of  the 


CuRLaasioiv   CotrraAcr  To  Paovnw 
BoMT    TaairaFoarrATXoir 
ICaw  Toas  Citt  awd  tkb  SESTm  or 
Hatiomsl  Moi 


'  OK  EXUCZHATIOW  OT  VOartUM  CBABOaD 

roa  BnuuMawT  Owma  am 
MoaanoM-KjroMMW  OOk.  IwcL, 

A  letter  from  the  OonqHroQer  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Statee.  transmltttaig.  poreuaat  to 
fatw,  a  report  on  the  examination  of  rentals 
charged  for  equipment  owned  and  operated 
by  Morrleon-Knudsen  Ca,  Inc.,  Boles.  Idaho, 
a  subcontractor  under  Department  of  the  Air 

Force  prime  contract  AP  88(600) -29717  with     «  ^       ^ —    —   --— ^ 

Western  Electric  CO.,  Inc..  New  Tork.  W.T..  Oo**™""***  under  the  OX  hill  for  retuiM^ 
In  construction  of  the  White  Alice  eommunl-  '•*•»■»■  <*  the  armed  sarvlaea  has  tasin 
cation  syetem  In  Alaska,  dated  AprU  1968  ""'^^  ^'^*  **^*  ck^m  of  the  OI  bUl  are  bslM 
(with  an  acoompanylng  report) ;  to  the  Obm-  i«*"nMd  to  the  Oovemment  through  i^ 
mlttee  on  Ocrvemment  Oparatkms.  creased  earnings  of  such  veterans  who  oU 

tained  higher  education  therefrom;  and 

"Whereas  said  8.  08  provides  f or  a  tai 
credit  of  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
eduoattanal  espensee  to  pobUo  and  prHnu 
InstltutkJiM  OC  higher  education  dorlag  \ 
taratHe  y««r.  soeh  taa  eredtt  not  to  rrriMt 
9600  with  respect  to  any  one  iodivldnsl'k 
expanses  of  higher  education;  aad  JLSL  SSM 
provides  for  the  deduction  from  groes  in. 
eotne  any  amount,  not  to  eassed  9i.OOO.  palt 
by  a  taxpayer  to  an  Institution  of  hlgh« 
education  for  ednration  expenses  of  any 
todlvldual :  Now.  theraftara,  be  it 

"ReiolvtA  by  the  Hotue  of  Bepre»entaUve$ 
of  the  44th  General  AseemMy  of  th4  State  of 
Colorado  {the  Senate  concurring  heretH), 
That  this  general  assembly  hereby  petltkas 
the  Members  of  the  Oongxesa  ot  the  X7^tM 
Statee  to  consider  both  S.  08  and  BJI.  S8M 
and  to  enact  Into  law  either  bin  to  afford 
tax  relief  to  the  parents  and  students  who 
must  bear  a  great  portion  of  the  burden  of 
the  coeU  of  higher  education:  and  be  it 
further 

"Jteiolved,  That  copies  of  thla  memorial  he 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  TTnlted  8tat«. 
the  President  of  the  Setxate  of  the  TTnlted 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hooee  of  Repre- 
eentattvaa  ct  the  United  •tates.  and  Mnn- 
bers  of  OongraH  from  the  atnl*  of  Colonda 

"Speaker  of  the  House  of  Jlepresentatives. 
"DoMAJLO  H.  Hwsnaaoat. 
"Chitf  Clerk  of  the  Boum  of  Represents 
fives. 

"ttonsn  It.  Kmoub. 

"Tttsttent  of  the  Senate. 
"Ifn  I— I  H. 

""^-retsry  o/ flU 


A  letter  firnm  the  ftsslslaiil  Saerotary  oC  the 
XBterior,  WansnUtttng.  penauant  to  Imt.  a 
prnpoeed   eonoeaaioa    oontraot    to    authorlaa 

boat  transportation  service  between  New 
Tork  Olty  and  the  8«at«e  of  Liberty  Natkmal 
Monument  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Coonatttae  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Ajmnmobtt  or  Sscnox  1498.  IYtlc  38, 
TTmitd  Bttrta  Coos.  To  Dsmrs  trs  Woao 
"Owwaa" 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  prepewid  legislation  to 
aaaend  eeottao  1498  oC  title  9S.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  define  the  word  "owner" 
(with  accompanytng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlM  Jodlctary. 


or  Kjukwtivk  Paraw 
A  letter  from  the  Acthig  Archivist  ot  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  list  of  papers  aad  documents  on  the 
fllea  of  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  which  are  not  needed  In  the 
conduct  of  bustnees  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  hlstorloal  Interest,  and  requeeang 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  to 
the  Kxevutlw  Departments. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
JoHirsToif  and  Mr.  CaaLooH  memberB  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PBTmONS  AND  MEMORIALJ3 
Petltionj,  etc.,   were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  aa 
tndteated: 

By  the  VTCB  PRESXDKNT: 
A  Jotot  reeoluUon  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Colorado;    to   the   ComaUttee  on 
PInance: 


Jonrr  IfeiroBXAi  8 
"Jotot  memorial  meraorlallztag  the  Congress 
or  the  Vnited  Statee  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Re^nue  Code  of  1984.  to  provide  a 
tax   credit  not  to   exceed  80  percent  of 
educational  expenses  paid  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  during  a  tanhle  year, 
or  to  provide  a  deduction  from  groea  in- 
come for   tuition   and  certain   other   ex- 
penses paid  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion during  a  taxable  year 
"Whereas  there  are  now  pending  to   the 
Congress  of  the  TTnlted  States  S.  96,  by  Mr 
DoMmcw,  and  HJl.  f89f,  by  Mr.  Bow,  irtilch 
reoognlas  the  need  for  tax  relief  to  eertaia 
taxpayers  who  most  pay  the  sipsssss  of 
higher  edueaitlon  in  ttM  United  Statee;  and 
"Wherees  the  qnaUty  and  dagrse  «f  hlglMr 
eduoaticm  of  the  rssMsnta  and  oltlaens  «< 


A  resolution  of  the  LeglXIatare  of  the  Stats 
of  Plorlda;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  PInance: 

"Saw ATS  MxMOBXiLl.  333 

"Memorial  to  Congress  opposing  the  passage 
of  any  law  which  wIS  eliminate  capital 
gains  treatnaent  to  eonneetion  with  the 
sale  and  use  of  timber  or  discourage  the 
production  of  the  maximum  amount  of 
timber  on  the  forest  lands  of  norlda 
"Whereas  the  forest  todustry.  doIIarwlM 
is  the  second  largest  todustry  to  the  State  of 
Plorlda;  and 

"Whereas  approadmatsly  8  out  of  every  10 
acres  of  Plorlda's  lands  are  foreet  lands,  and 
move  than  oiM-half  of  the  areas  of  60  coun- 
ties out  of  the  67  eovnttee  of  the  State  eon- 
sisti  of  forsatt  landK  and 

"Whereas  PlorMa  has  zx^an  than  81  mil* 
Hon  acres  of  forest  lands  and  89  peicent  ef 
such  commercial  forest  lands  are  owned  by 
more  than  100.000  private  owners;  and 

"Whereas  appgnvlasately  one  oat  of  every 
four  anapioyees  of  the  "nrinitfsrturlng  es- 
tabllahments  of  this  SUto  la  employed  by 
forest  industries,  and  the  payrolla  of  such 
tadustrles  exceed  8180  mOPon;  the  eom- 
nMdltlee  produced  by  them  hafve  a  wholeeale 
value  to  sacess  ef  8478  aaflMon  and 

faeturtng  of  snoh  prodnels  Incr 

figure  by  8350  mlllloa.  or  a  total  (tf  8880 


^imoa.  and  a  retaU  vahis  of  more  than 
ga  billioo;   and 

"Whereas  Plorlda  prodiioee  more  than  one- 
luktf  of  aO  of  the  cypress  timber  produoed  to 
the  Nation,  nnks  first  to  the  TTnlted  States 
IB  the  production  of  paperboard,  ranks  third 
la  the  TTnlted  States  to  the  prodnetloii  of 
voodpolp,  and  ranks  third  to  the  TTnlted 
gUilss  to  the  production  of  paper  and  paper- 
board;  and 

••Whereas  mors  than  one-fourth  of  all  of 
Uis  manufacturing  planta  to  the  State  of 
Plorlda  rely  upon  foreets  for  raw  materials; 

and 

-Whereas  since  the  year  of  1966  the  owners 
of  forest  lands  have  planted  noore  than  110 
million  eeertltfipi  eaoh  year;  and 

-Wlieieas  the  Oongrese  of  the  United 
mstei  to  order  to  encourage  reforeetation 
gi^  the  benefits  ttiat  flow  tliarefrom  includ- 
lag  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  the  reten- 
ttoo  and  recharge  of  the  underground  water 
supply,  the  providing  of  recreational  and 
Inmttog  areas  and  the  restoration  of  denuded 
aieas  to  the  tax  roOa,  enacted  legisiatkm  ap- 
ptcalmataly  90  years  ago,  aooordlng  capital 
^tos  treatment  to  the  \we  and  sale  of 
growing  timber  to  order  to  enoonrage  the 
8svek)pment  of  forests  and  so  as  to  provide 
a  ooottoulng  supply  of  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing,  defense  and  other  purpoeee; 
and 

-Whereae  approximately  18  years  are  re- 
quired to  grow  timber  to  pulpwood  alas  and 
approalmately  40  years  to  raaeh  mlnlmimi 
saw  timber  stse,  and  diving  theee  periods  the 
landowner  must  pay  taxee,  provide  for  Cor- 
ast  management,  fire  protection,  and  sssiime 
ths  caUnilated  risk  against  fire,  treepass. 
theft,  blight,  disease,  and  Insect  damage, 
which  annually  takee  a  tremendous  ton  ot 
growing  timber;   and 

"Whereas  the  adoption  of  any  laws  whldi 
will  materially  reduee  any  tax  benefits 
prMsntly  acoorded  to  tha  production,  use  and 
■ale  of  timber,  will  adversely  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  this  state  and  of  every  other  timber 
producing  SUte  within  the  United  Statee; 
will  dtsoourage  reforestation  and  prevent  en- 
joyment of  the  benefits  that  flow  therefrom 
and  retard  the  eeonomle  development  of  the 
tlsriMr  growing  States,  without  eompamhie 
beueflta  to  the  Natkaad  aoramment:  Now, 
therefore^  be  It 

"Jtesoleed  ky  th*  Legi»latur»  of  the  SttUe 
of  Florida: 

"Sacnow  1.  That  the  Coagrees  of  the 
TTnlted  States  be  memorlaliaed  to  defeat  any 
measxtfe  before  that  body,  whMi  has  for  Its 
parpoee  the  elimination  of  the  right  to  ei^l- 
tal  gains  treatment  relating  to  timber  aa  now 
allowsd  under  provisions  of  ssctkm  881(a). 
ssetloo  681  (b).  1981.  and  1181  Internal  Bevw- 
nue  Code  of  186<  or  whish  has  for  its  pur> 
pose  any  Increase  to  the  income  taxes  now 
assessed,  levied,  and  collected  by  the  United 
Statee  of  America  with  respect  to  the  sale 
or  use  of  timber. 

"Sac.  a.  That  the  asorstary  of  sUte  of  the 
State  of  Plorlda  la  hanAy  directed  to  cer- 
tify a  eopy  of  this  meaaorlal  to  Um  Senate 
and  Houae  of  Reprseentatlvee  of  the  Ooi^rees 
of  the  United  Statee  and  to  the  TJJ&.  Senatora 
and    Bei>reeentativee    from    the    State    of 

Plorlda."  

By  Mrs.  SMITS  (for  hereelf  and  Mr. 
MtTsacxB): 

A  )otot  reeoiutlea  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Matoe;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce: 


"Jotot  rsaolotion  laeintii  Is  Using  Congreee  to 
pronpaiy  aad  favorably  conaMer  S.  703 
and  BJL  3066  which  would  authorlae  the 
procurement  aad  distribution  of  domee- 
tically  produoed  fisbery  products  under 
the  food-for-peaoe  program 
"We,  yow  memorUUste.  the  Senate  and 
House  of  BeprosentaUves  of  the  StaU  of 
Maine  to  the  101st  leglaUUve  session  as- 
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respactMUy 
petition  yoar  bsnorabto  body  aa  faUsna; 

"Whereas  the  Pbdesal  aovscmnsot  has  < 
barked  on  a  program  for  food  fior 
to  facilitate  the  purchasee  of  domeetlc  food 
surplus  for  sale  to  needy  foreign  nations; 
and 

"Whereas  the  use  of  healthful,  high  to 
protein  flahcry  producta  would  eoctribute 
to  the  BUeoees  of  ths  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  and  progrees  of 
the  fishery  reeources  of  the  TTnlted  Statee  re- 
qulree  expanded  domeetlc  and  foreign  mar- 
kets; and 

"Whereas  the  offshore  fishery  reeooroes  of 
the  United  SUtee  are  being  bar  tested  by 
foreign  powers  unconcerned  with  proper  ocm- 
servation  measures  and  ths  domestic  market 
flooded  with  low-coBt  produced  imports;  and 

"Whereas  the  fishing  industry  Is  one  of  our 
Nation's  greatest  present  and  potential 
aources  of  foodstuffs:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Bcsoloed,  That  we,  the  aMmortallsts,  re- 
quest aad  rsooounend  that  Congress  give 
prompt  and  favorable  oonsldBratloa  to  S. 
702,  Introduoed  by  Senators  MASiruaoM,  Bakt- 
ucrr,  and  Kkmnxdt  and  Hit.  80<S6,  Introduced 
by  Congressman  MclNmx.  bills  which  would 
make  domestically  produced  fishery  products 
eligible  for  procurement  and  distribution 
under  the  food-for-peaoe  program  to  assist 
that  program  and  the  development  of  the 
domeetlc  fishery  reeouroee;  and  be  it  further 

"Meaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state, 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Honorable  LrifDON  B.  Jomr- 
BOH.  Vice  President  of  the  TTnlted  Statee.  and 
the  Honorable  John  MoCoaMsox,  Speaker  of 
tha  House  of  Bepreeentatlves,  aad  to  sack 
Senator  and  Coogreeaman  from  the  State  of 


county 


"Bead  and  adopted  to  the  house  of  repre- 
senUtlves,  AprU  16,  1963. 

"Haxvxt  R.  Pbaxx, 

"Clerk. 
"Read  and  adopted  to  senate  chfunber.  In 
concurrence  April  17,  1968. 

"CHSsiaa  T.  Wnrax^ow, 

"Secretary." 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
waa  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DIRK8EN  (for  Mr.  EASTLam) .  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1003.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  the  Mld- 
dleeex  Concrete  Produete  and  Bxoavatlng 
Corp.  (Rept.  No.  163). 


BILLS  AND     JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

BI118  and  joint  resolutloiu  were  IntrO" 
duced.  read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
Imottt  eooaent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MBTCALP: 

S.  1876.  A  bIB  relating  to  the  estobUab- 
ment  of  ooaceaslan  pollciss  to  ths  areas  ad- 
ministered by  National  Parti  Servioe.  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  and 

8.  1377.  A  blU  to  provide  needed  facUltiee 
and  servlcee  not  otherwise  available  for  the 
aooommodatlon  of  vlsltorx  to  the  areas  ad- 
mtelrtered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  by 
authorlaing  the  Secretary  of  the  BBterior  to 
guarantee  loans  whleh  ax«  part  of  eeoees 
sloner  tovestments  to  such  fadlltlSB  and 
services,  and  for  other  purposss;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  tniii^r  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MoGEK  (for  himself  and  MT. 
SnosoM) : 

8.  1378.  A  bill  to  authortxe  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services  to  convey  oertato 


lands  to  the  State  <tf ' 

of  LMrasats.   W|aj    to  ttos 

Ooveinmeas  OyerattacM*'  -^    r 

By  lAr.  BOBKBBNs 
B.   1879.  A   biU  to   Inserporsts  the  Mo- 
Carran  Memorial  Institution  and  for  othar 
purpoeee;  to  the  Cowiaittae  on  the  Jvdiolary. 

By  Mr.  BRVIN: 
8.  1380.  A  bUl  for  the  xalief  ot  Dr.  DIaco 
Aranda;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8PABKMAN: 
8.    1881.  A   blU    for    tha  relief   of   Santa 
Oiaaunaivat   to  tha  Oonamittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  NBL80N: 
8.  1883.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Sunnyslde 
Seed  Parms;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  BacWSrVB: 
S.  1883.  A  biU  to  amend  section  206  of  the 
Hood  Oontroi  Aet  of  198t  toalarify  the  proj- 
ects to  be  subject  to  osrtato  amendments 
nuule  by  that  eection  to  tlie  Plood  Control 
Act  of  1948;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUe 
Works. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  New  Jersey: 
B.  1384.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  ao  as  to  permit  the  serv- 
ing of  school  lunches  to  children  attending 
kindergarten  to  certain  nonprofit  private 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Porestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wn.i.itws  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  totroduoed  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  aeparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LAU8CHX: 
8. 1386.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George  Alex- 
ander Doumani;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBIOC»7: 

8. 1386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenxo  A. 
Castaldo;  to  the  OimmilMoe  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KLLSNDKB  (tqr  request) : 

8. 1387.  A  bin  to  streugthen  the  agricul- 
tural eooDomy;  to  help  to  achieve  a  fnllsr 
and  more  effective  use  of  food  abiuMlaaoes; 
to  provide  for  Improved  levels  of  nutrttton 
among  economtelly  needy  households 
through  a  program  of  food  assistance  to  be 
operated  through  normal  ehanaels  of  trade; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

8. 1888.  A  bill  to  add  oertato  lands  to  the 
Cache  Natltmal  Poreet,  XTtah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  aad  Voreatry. 

By  Mr.  DOIFOLA8  ffor  himself,  Mr. 
HuMFjaaar,  Ifr.  Clabk,  and  Mr. 
Hast)  : 

8. 1886.  A  1>1I1  to  anthorlae  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  ene  for  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws;  to  the  Oommtttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  MT.  DotrotAs  when  he 
totrodueed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  TARBOROUOH: 

S.  1300.  A  MU  for  the  reUef  of  Charles  H. 
Denny;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

8. 1391.  A  bill  to  provide  that  to  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  retired  pay.  retbw- 
ment  pay.  or  retainer  pay  payable  to  any 
enlisted  man,  all  service  shall  be  counted 
which  would  have  been  counted  for  the 
same  purposss  If  he  ware  a  oaounlssioned 
officer;  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices. 

B.  1893.  A  bOI  to  amend  eeetton  704  of  tltie 
88.  United  States  Cods,  to  psnntt  ths  eoa- 
verslOQ  or  earthanBe  of  poUdes  of  aatioaal 
service  life  Instirance  to  a  new  modlfled  life 
plan;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  PInance. 

By  Mr.  McCABTHT  (for  hlmseff  and 
Mr.  HxTMFHxay) : 

8. 1308.  A  bill  to  amend  sscUoa  4316(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revanae  Code  of  lOM  xa- 
lattog  to  the  determination  of  oonstnietlvo 
sale  price  for  pvuposea  of  applying  menu- 
facturers  excise  taxes;  to  the  Comaiittas 
on  PInance. 
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Bjr  Ut.  BOBBtTBOK: 

B.  ISM.  A  MU  to  — f  NIah  dayUght  MVlnc 
tim*  uniformly  throogboat  tbm  Vnlttd 
BUtm  dnrlnc  tb*  monttM  at  Joa*.  July,  aiid 
Aucust  ctf  Mch  jmar,  to  tlM  Oommttto*  on 
OomiiMrcs. 

(8m  the  nouuta  of  Mr.  Kommimem  wbcn 
b«  introduoMl  th*  abov*  bin.  wbleb  appear 
uncter  a  aaparata  baadtng.) 
Bylir.lieOB: 

8.J.  Raa.  71.  Joint  raaolutkm  to  authorlae 
and  dlraet  tb«  conduct  by  tb«  Federal  Trade 
Oommlaaloa  of  a  eomprebenalT*  inTeatlga- 
tlon  of  ebalnstor*  praettoee  which  may  be 
In  Tlolatlon  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and  for 
other  purpoaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 


thooeand  additional  eoplee  of  auch  Senate 
dfxniment  which  ehaU  be  for  the  uae  of  the 
Oonmlttee  on  Aeronautical  and 
iSclei 


(See  the  remarks  of  Ifr.  IfcOn  when  be 
Introduced     the     above     Joint     reaolutlan. 
which  appear  under  a  aeparate  heading.) 
By  Ifr.  KABT    (for   hlmaeU   and  Mr. 

MdCAMABA)  : 

8 J.  Baa.  79.  Joint  reaolutloo  favorlnc  the 
»"M<«»«g  of  the  Olympic  Oamea  In  America 
In  IMS;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Re- 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burr  when  he  In- 
trodueed  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  aeparate  heading.) 
ByMr.KBATXJfO: 

8.J.  Rea.  7S.  Joint  reeolutlon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
united  Statea  relating  to  term  of  aOket  of 
President  and  Vice  Prealdent.  and  providing 
for  election  oC  candidates  tor  President  and 
Vice  President  by  popular  vote:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudielJU7. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KxATnto  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 

JOHN  R.  DEVEREUX — REFERENCE 

OF  BILL  TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BEALL  submitted  the  following 
reaolutlan  (S.  Res.  130) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved  by  th«  Senat*  {the  Hou»e  of 
Jtepreaentativea  concurring).  That  the  bill 
(8.  346)  enutlwl  "A  blU  for  the  reUsf  of  John 
B.  Devereuz"  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is 
hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims:  and 
the  court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In 
aooordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1403  and  SflOO  of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  Statee 
Code  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earll- 
eet  practicable  dato,  giving  such  flnrting^  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nat\ire 
and  character  of  the  demand,  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally  or  e<iultably 
due  from  the  United  Statee  to  the  claimant. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A  STUDY  ENTITLED  "DOCUMENTS 
ON  INTERNATICWAL  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  EXPLORATION  AND  USE  OF 
OUTER  SPACE.   lM4-«2" 

Mr.  ANDERSON  submitted  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (8.  Res.  131);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnlstratkm: 

Reaolved.  That  the  study  entitled  "Docu- 
ments on  mtematlooal  Aspects  of  the  Bz- 
plaraUon  and  Uas  of  Outer  Space.  19frl-e3" 
piepaied  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Asronautleal  and  Space  Sciences.  United 
States  Senate,  by  the  Hlstortcal  Office.  Bu- 
reau of  FuMle  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
shall  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate docxmient.    There  shall  be  printed  three 


AMENDMENT  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  for  some  years  now  I  have  had 
a  strong  interest  in  the  Passaic  Guidance 
Guild  Nursery  School  of  Passaic.  NJ. 
The  Guidance  Guild  Nursery  School  is 
an  interracial,  nonprofit,  nonaectarlan 
school  which  provides  a  child-care  and 
kindergarten  program.  It  has  received 
strong  endorsement  from  both  local  and 
State  offldals  and  has  been  supported 
by  those  In  our  State  who  recognize  the 
invaluable  service  it  provides.  The 
school  is  sponsored  by  the  Guidance 
Guild,  Inc..  and  the  Passaic  section  of 
the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
and  licensed  and  approved  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  problem  the  Passaic  Guidance 
Guild  presently  faces  in  respect  to  full 
participation  in  our  programs  of  food 
distribution  for  schools  would  appear 
to  be  representative  of  similar  situations 
throughout  the  Nation.  At  one  time, 
the  guild  was  ruled  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
though  the  records  are  somewhat  con- 
fused concerning  the  exact  basis  for  the 
determination  of  eligibility.  In  any  case, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pres- 
ently ruled  that  the  guidance  guild  has 
no  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  national  school  lunch  program. 

The  guild,  like  others  that  share  its 
status,  presently  receives  foodstuffs 
under  other  Federal  agricultural  pro- 
grams but  has  been  excluded  from  re- 
ceiving those  classes  of  foods  generally 
distributed  imder  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  For  fiscal  1962.  for  ex- 
ample, this  amounted  to  over  $2S0  mil- 
lion of  food  and  included  products  as 
canned  meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit — 
foods  usually  not  available  under  other 
programs. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  states 
that: 

For  the  purposee  of  this  act.  "school" 
means  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  school 
of  high  school  grade  or  tinder  and.  with 
respect  to  Puerto  Rico,  shall  also  Include 
nonprofit  child-care  centers  certified  as  such 
by  the  Goremor  of  Puerto  Rloo. 

Under  the  general  Interpretation  of 
the  act  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, this  may  or  may  not  be  inclusive 
of  kindergarten  schools  and  programs. 
If  the  kindergarten  program  Is  part  of  an 
eligible  public  or  profit  school  then  its 
students  will  benefit  by  the  act.  But  if 
the  kindergarten  school  or  program  is 
Independent  of  a  partlelpattng  secondary 
school,  or  part  of  an  ineligible  ehlld-eare 
center — not  in  Puerto  Rico — then  the 
children  who  attend  will  not  receive 
these  foods.  This  distinction  was  stated 
quite  clearly  in  a  Department  of  Agri- 
culture mnnorandum — SL  2-1 — present- 
ly in  effect: 

Preflrst  grade  schools  such  as  Under- 
gartens,  nursery  schools,  and  child-cftre  cen- 
ters are  not  eligible  to  participate.  Children 
who  are  receiving  preflrst  grade  tnatmctlon 
In  an  eligible  participating  school  may  par- 
ticipate In  the  school's  lunch  program. 


Operationally,  this  becomes  somewhat 
of  a  curious  distinction,  m  that  part  of 
the  act  which  provides  for  the  apportion. 
ment  of  funds  to  the  States,  no  such  di. 
vision  is  made.  In  fact.  States  receive 
funds  on  the  basis  of  "the  number  of 
children  therein  between  the  ages  of  § 
and  17  inclusive."  Which  means  States 
receive  funds  based  on  the  number  of 
children  in  both  eligible  and  ineiirlble 
categories  as  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Five-year-olds  Jn 
Ineligible  kindergartens  are  counted  in 
determining  each  State's  share  of  tbs 
total  funds,  though  they  are  ineligible  to 
receive  the  foods  that  these  funds  bi^. 

This  distinction  of  eligible  and  in- 
eligible kindergarten  programs  becomes 
least  understandable  and  most  unsatis- 
fying when  we  realise  that  most  of  the 
kindergarten  students  who  are  ellg'ble 
to  participate,  because  their  kinder- 
garten is  part  of  an  eligible  participat- 
ing School,  are  Just  those  children  who 
are  least  likely  to  participate,  for  most 
of  them  attend  school  for  only  half  a 
day  and  eat  their  lunches  at  home. 

Kindergarten  students  enrolled  in  g 
nonprofit,  private,  independent  kinder- 
garten school,  or  those  in  a  program  part 
of  a  child-care  center,  are  those  who 
would  seem  to  need  most  the  benefits  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Many 
of  these  students— as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  the  Passaic  Guidance  Guild— 
spend  the  entire  day  in  school  for  they 
require  special  care  or  attention.  Often 
both  parents  spend  the  entire  day  work- 
ing outside  the  home. 

In  terms  of  kindergarten  participa- 
tion, as  it  stands  now.  the  act  provides 
food  benefits  for  those  children  with  the 
least  need  and  the  least  opportunity  to 
participate,  while  denjring  those  benefits 
to  those  children  with  the  greatest  need 
and  the  best  opportunity  to  participate. 

llie  National  School  Lunch  Act  had 
declared  it  to  be  a  policy  of  Congress  "to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  Nation's  chUdren."  I  feel  this  bill 
to  amend  the  act  is  truly  within  the 
4>irit  of  this  declaration. 

My  able  colleague  and  good  friend. 
Representative  Chablu  Joklsoh,  of  New 
Jersey,  shares  my  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  Passaic  Guidance  Guild  Nursery 
School  and  schools  in  similar  situations. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  he  will 
soon  introduce  an  identical  bill  in  the 
House. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1384)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional 8<^ool  Lunch  Act  so  as  to  permit 
the  serving  of  school  lunches  to  children 
attending  kindergarten  in  certain  non- 
profit private  schools,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL TO  SUE  FOR  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OF  THE  CONari'lU'l'lONAL 
RIGHT  TO  THE  EQUAL  PROTHBC- 
TION  OF  THE  LAWS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  senior  Senator  frotn  Mlrme- 
sota  [Mr.  HuxPHitrr],  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Clark  1, 


1968 


Md  the  lonlor 

Sr  Hswl,  I  iMlrodMOS  a  bfll  aotlioflilng 
MM  Attamty  General  to  sue  for  ttie  pro- 
tsetloB  of  the  euBaUfUusMi  right  to  Urn 
^mj  pioteotlMi  o(  thetawK 

f  arte  ananlBious  onfmrnt  that  the  taait 
«f  tbs  WD  be  printed  In  the  Rcoobd  at 
«it  conehif<^"  of  my  temarfca  and  that 
Ssbffl  maj  be  held  at  the  desk  for  addi- 
^ooal  cospootoxs  until  tbe  ekise  at  biMl- 

nessMay  1- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jeetian  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
{nlrw^ut  The  Chair  bears  none,  and  it 
li  so  ofdcrad. 

Mr.  DOUCHjAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
tm  win  be  recognteed  as  a  revision  of  so- 
caHed  title  m  legislation  previously  be- 
fore the  Senate.  8u^  legislation  was 
ilnt  debated  by  the  Ooogress  in  1957  In 
»  form  in  which  tbe  Attorney  General 
was  authorized  to  sue  for  tbe  protection 
of  constitutional  rights  "in  the  name  of 
the  Uhlted  States  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  real  party  In  Interest"  It  was  then 
urged  that  the  principal  need  for  the 
title  in  proposal  was  based  on  the  in- 
gblllty  of  many  Nesro  citizens,  becaose 
of  lack  of  means  and  because  of  physical 
And  economic  coercion,  to  sue  for  the 
vindication  of  their  constitutional  rl^ts. 
This  element  was  also  emphasised  In  a 
modified  title  m  proposal  which  I  first 
introduced  in  1968 — as  part  of  S.  S257— 
end  which  has  since  been  sponsored  and 
supported  by  many  of  my  colleagues. 
The  modified  proposal,  wtdch  was  last 
Introduced  by  me  In  the  STth  Congress 
In  a  14S4.  authorized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  sue  whenever  a  i>er8on  or  group 
of  persons  Is  unable  to  se^  effective  legal 
protection  for  the  right  to  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

The  title  HI  proposal  wfait^  I  am  of- 
fering todiay  both  gtmpltflf  and  broadens 
the  previous  proposals  for  action  by  the 
United  States  to  redress  constitutional 
rights  Uirough  Judicial  action.  Under 
the  new  bCU  the  Attorney  General  may 
sue  whenever  there  to  a  ttoeat  to  deprive 
any  person  of  the  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  natJonsl  origin.  The  concept 
of  "real  party  in  interest"  and  the  limi- 
tation to  cases  where  private  persons  are 
unable  to  sue  for  tbe  redress  of  their  own 
rights,  have  been  eliminated  from  this 
MU. 

It  Is  too  often  true  that  while  Congress 
merely  marks  time  on  necessary  legisla- 
tive reform  the  Nation  moves  ahead. 
This  certainly  has  been  the  case  wltti  re- 
spect to  proposals  enabling  the  Attorney 
General  to  sue  for  the  vindication  of  the 
right  of  citizens  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Since  tbe  first  legislative 
proposal  to  authorize  suits  by  the  Attor- 
ney Cteneral  on  behalf  of  individual 
Negro  citizens  and  those  of  ottier  minori- 
ties who  are  unable  freely  to  vindicate 
their  own  rights  through  Judicial  suite, 
there  has  emerged  a  new  doctrine  of  Fed- 
eral Intervention  to  protect  the  consti- 
tutional righte  of  citizens.  This  doctrine 
recognizes  the  direct  obligation  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion thnMigb  judicial  action,  all  apart 
from  the  ability  or  inability  of  individual 
citizens  to  vindicate  their  own  constitu- 
tional righto.  For  when  the  Constitution 
Is  violated,  the  Department  of  Justice 
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has  the  right  to  Intervene  in  ordv  to  de- 
fend tbe  Onngtitettnn.  And  we  sbould 
never  forget  Itiat  ttae  14th  and  IStb 
amendments  are  as  tntogial  parte  of  tbe 
Oonstitatlan  as  any  other  provisions  of 
thai  great  document 

llie  recognition  that  there  was  a  na- 
tiasial  obligation  to  seeore  general  eom- 
piHanne  with  tbe  14tb  amendment  prob- 
ably first  emerged  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Little  Rock  crisis,  when  the  Federal  Goff- 
emment  provided  maostve  intervention 
for  the  preservation  of  tbe  Constitution. 
Tbe  obUgation  of  tbe  FMeral  Govern- 
ment to  seeore  oonstitutiosMd  righto  gen- 
erally was  next  given  reoognition  in  tbe 
IMg  Democratic  Party  platf  onn  calling 
tor  nationwide  "first  step  complianoe"  by 
IMS  with  tbe  school  deesgregation  man- 
date. Since  that  time.  In  the  freedom 
ride  protest  and  tbe  aftermath  of  new 
Federal  regulations,  and  in  a  variety  of 
sttnatlons  calling  for  the  Intervention  of 
the  Attorney  General,  we  have  more  and 
more  come  to  recognise  the  direct  inter- 
eat  of  tbe  United  States  in  securing  gen- 
eral oompManne  with  tbe  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  guarantee. 

The  legislation  I  Introduee  today  Is 
predicated  on  otir  renewed  awareness 
that  great  constitutional  rlgbte  and  tbeir 
observance  are  not  merdy  matters  of 
private  concern — that  as  a  nation  and  a 
society  we  have  a  direct  and  impelling 
stake  In  the  achievement  of  a  living  Oon- 
stltotlon.  Accordingly,  this  bili  would 
authorlM  tbe  Attorney  General  to  sue 
for  the  preservation  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  equal  protection  whenever  and 
wherever  there  ezlste  a  threat  that  equal 
protection  will  be  denied  to  any  person 
in  the  land  because  of  race,  coiar,  re- 
ligion trr  national  origin. 

I  call  upon  my  ooUeagues  in  this  Con- 
gress for  their  earnest  support  in  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislatloa  I  know  of 
no  more  urgent  matter  today,  100  years 
after  emancipation,  than  the  achieve- 
ment of  tbe  equal  treatment  for  our  mil- 
lions of  Negro  citlaras  which  remains  in 
ao  many  sections  and  areas  of  our  na- 
tional life  a  mere  oonstitotianal  promise 
rather  than  a  Uvlng  constitotional  right 
We  can  go  and  we  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward achievement  of  our  conatltutional 
Ideal.  If  we  will  at  least  authorise  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  general  compliance 
throughont  the  Nation  with  the  equal 
protection  guarantee  of  tbe  i4tb  amend- 
ment 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  bOl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
unanimoos  consent  granted,  the  bill  will 
be  printed  in  the  Rboobd  and  held  at  tbe 
desk  until  the  close  of  business  May  1. 

The  bill  (S.  1389)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  sue  for  the  protection 
of  Uie  constitotional  right  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ddttglas  (for  hlras^  and  other  Bena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  tte  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
BxcoBD,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouaa  o/ 
Marreaantative*^  of  tha  Vniimd  SUUe*  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreu  ouevibled.  That  aectUm 
1980  of  the  Revised  SUtutM  (O  T7.S.C.  iggB) 


la  amenrtert  by  adding  thereto  a  paragraph 
(4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Wheaerv  any  peteon  haa  engaged  or 
there  are  reaeoaable  greuada  «e  believe  ttaS 
amy  peraoa  la  abovt  te  anpige  fea  any  aet  or 
praeUoa  wtHflb  woald  dmctve  any  ottiar  pw*- 
■^^1^  contrary  to  the  Mravteantb  AmandeMnt 
to  tbe  Constitution  of  the  UalSed  Btatsa.  at 
tha  equal  proteetlaQ  ot  the  lawe  beoauae  of 
race,  color,  rellgloa  or  national  origin,  the 
Attocney  General  may  Instltate  for  tbe 
umted  States,  or  la  tbe  name  of  tbe  United 
Btetee,  a  dvU  aelSuw  ot  other  proper  pro- 
ceeding tor  preventive  TCUeC.  IneludbBg  an 
i^ipllaatlon  for  a  pei  — iw  ■»  or  temporary 
injunetlon,  reatralnlng  eedar  or  other  order. 
The  dUtrlet  oourta  of  tbe  United  SUtea 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  oi  proceedings  insti- 
tuted pursuant  to  thla  Aet." 


NATIONWIDE  ACCEI^RATED  TIME 
PERIOD  FOR  JUNK,  JULY,  AND 
AUGUST 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
Introduce  for  i^propxlate  reference  a 
bill  to  create  a  nationwide  accelerated 
time  period  for  the  summer  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August  I  am  prompted 
to  do  this  now,  notwithstanding  that  It 
is  a  relatively  minor  matter  as  compared 
with  tbe  great  issues  that  confront  Con- 
gress. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  time  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  change;  and 
the  change  will  create  a  great  deal  of 
confusion.  Of  necessitar,  Goverzunent 
woi^rs  who  live  in  the  adjoining  areas 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  must  operate 
on  the  same  time  as  that  which  is  In 
tf  ect  in  the  District  eo  their  time  will 
change.  But  outside  the  10th  District  ot 
Virginia,  the  other  8  disteicte  will  remain 
on  standard  time  until  the  last  of  May. 
Tlieo  they  wiU  go  on  fast  time  and  wiU 
continue  on  fast  time  nntU  the  last  of 
August 

In  World  War  I,  we  had  the  fast  time, 
partly  as  a  war  measure  calculated  to  in- 
crease production.  That  was  done  under 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  Interstate  commerce  and  also 
to  provide  for  weiii^s,  measures,  and  so 
forth.  Following  that  war.  the  farmers— 
especially  those  in  the  dairying  areas  of 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia— ob- 
Jected  so  much  to  getting  up  before  day- 
Ught  that  Congress  repealed  daylight 
saving.  President  Wilson  vetoed  that 
act  but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 

So  we  drifted  on.  with  some  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  thereafter 
having  daylight  saving,  until  we  inaug- 
urated it  again  during  World  War  IL  As 
I  recall,  during  that  war  daylight  saving 
was  in  effect  for  so  long  a  period  of  time 
that  we  would  be  getting  up  in  the 
night  time.  Just  to  reach  our  offices  by  9 
ajn.  Of  eoune,  that  situation  was  ao 
objectionable  to  so  many  persons  that 
Congress  rei;>ealed  that  act 

So  what  do  we  find  now?  The  rail- 
roads, the  airplanes,  and  the  buses  op- 
erate on  standard  time;  but  they  must 
have  schedules  which  show  the  time  of 
arrival  at  and  the  Unaes  of  departure 
from  terminals  wlilch  operate  on  a  dif- 
ferent time.  It  costa  the  railroads  alone 
$500,000  to  hare  tboge  additional  icb6d- 
ules.  and  probably  it  coste  the  airplane 
companies  $290,000.  That  involves  large 
eipense  for  an  the  transportation  agen- 
cies. 
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Those  of  us  who  live  in  Virginia  have 
to  know,  when  we  have  a  veaklnc  en- 
gagement, where  it  la.  If  It  la  in  the 
10th  District.  It  1>  on  one  time;  If  it  is 
elsewhere,  it  is  on  another  time;  and  that 
situation  continues  until  the  last  of  BCay, 
before  it  changes. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  that  day- 
light saving  Is  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  the  office  workers;  It  gives  them  more 
leisure  time  in  the  daylight  hours  during 
the  Sluing  and  siunmer  months. 

However,  we  also  know  that  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  farmers— who  have  to  get 
their  produce  to  the  markets  early — to 
have  to  get  up  an  hour  before  daylight 
in  the  spring ;  and  we  should  try  to  rec- 
oncile the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and 
also  the  Interests  of  the  schoolchildren, 
who  have  to  get  on  the  school  buses  at 
8  ajn.,  and  in  some  cases  earlier,  both 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  a  view  to  being 
fair  to  the  farmers  and  the  schoolchil- 
dren, and  also  to  reaching  a  compromise 
with  the  Interests  of  the  o£Dce  woiicers. 
who  presumably  would  like  to  have  day- 
light saving  In  effect  from  late  in  Aprfl 
until  some  time  in  October.  I  believe.  I 
am  proposing  that  we  have  daylight  sav- 
ing for  only  3  months — June,  July,  and 
August. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  committee 
to  which  the  bill  will  be  referred  will 
give  It  early  consideration.  I  do  not  as- 
sume that  the  bill  can  be  acted  on  with- 
in a  week  or  two;  but  certidnly  it  can  be 
acted  on  in  time  to  end  daylight  saving 
for  the  Nation  by  the  end  of  August 
The  bill  will  provide  that  It  applies  to 
the  entire  Nation;  and  also — in  keeping 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  when  Congress  fully  covers  a  field, 
the  States  are  precluded  from  acting  in 
it— the  bill  will  provide  that  no  State  law 
in  conflict  with  this  daylight  saving 
measure  shall  be  passed.  So  the  law  will 
be  uniform.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
fair  to  aU  concerned;  and  it  will  prevent 
a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

Again.  I  say  I  hope  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  on  this  measure.  Of  coarse, 
tills  is  not  a  vital  matter;  but  the  present 
situation  can  cause  a  great  doU  of  un- 
necessary trouble  and  inconvenience. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1394)  to  establish  daylight 
saving  time  imlformly  throughout  the 
United  States  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  Augiist  of  each  year,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Robkrtson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  IN- 
VESnOATION  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  McOEE.    Mr.  President,  in  recent 

weeks  I  have  q)oken  to  this  body  on  my 
concern  over  the  decline  in  beef  prices. 
At  the  time  I  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
bination of  drcumstances  summndlng 
the  decline  of  those  iMlces  indicated  to 
me  that  factors  other  than  the  tnuli- 
tlonal  ones  of  supply  and  demand  were 
at  woi^  In  the  marke^ilace. 

In  ctmjunction  with  ttiose  remarks  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rand  Dixon.  Chair- 
man of  the  FMeral  Trade  CoramlssloQ. 


suggesting  that  an  investigation  by  his 
agency  was  in  order  to  determine  why 
in  ttiose  market  fluctuations  very  few  if 
any  of  the  savings  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  the  producer's  Income  were 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  there  is  a  very  strong  pos- 
siUUty  that  some  of  the  Isfge  chain 
sttM-es  were  using  their  mass  purchasing 
power  to  influence  the  market  in  their 
favor. 

My  original  concern  was  over  beef  but 
as  I  looked  further  into  the  pricing  prac- 
tices of  the  chainstores.  circumstances 
very  similar  to  those  that  occurred  with 
respect  to  livestock  appeared  in  other 
commodity  markets  where  the  chain 
Stores  are  large  purchasers.  There  has 
been  considerable  fluctuation  in  prices 
of  baked  goods,  milk,  and  various  canned 
goods  in  areas  served  by  the  large  gro- 
cery chains. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  introducing  today  a  joint 
resolution  to  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  a  full  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  the  purchasing, 
processing,  marketing,  and  pricing  prac- 
tices of  chainstore  operators  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  any  of  such  prac- 
tices are  in  violation  of  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  This  Joint  resolution 
further  provides  that  the  IFTC  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  its  findings,  a 
report  of  any  action  taken,  and  such 
recommendations  for  further  legislation 
as  the  Commission  believes  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  too  many  self-styled 
defenders  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
spend  a  lot  of  time  pajring  lipservice  to 
the  small  independent  operator  and 
praising  the  virtue  of  initiative  and  com- 
petition but  are  strangely  silent  when 
the  small  businessman  or  the  farmer 
Is  being  squeesed  by  the  industrial  and 
commercial  giants  that  devekq?  in  a  free 
society. 

It  is  the  Job  of  our  Government  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  unfair  compe- 
tition In  the  marketplace.  This  is  indeed 
an  (merous  assignment,  for  there  is  a 
very  thin  line  between  protection  and 
restriction  and  yet  that  line  must  be 
drawn.  I  would  emphasise  that  I  am 
not  opposed  to  size  per  se. 

Supermarkets  have  a  right  to  be  large- 
scale  (H;>erations  and  if  they  are  able 
because  of  large-scale  purchasing  to  of- 
fer goods  at  a  lower  price  I  would  con- 
sider this  a  demonstration  of  the  validity 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
growth  and  devel(H>ment  of  the  chain- 
store  has  certainly  contributed  much  to 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  food  to  the 
American  family  and  the  great  increase 
in  variety  and  quality  of  foodstuffs  we 
have  enjoyed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

But  siae  in  a  commercial  enterprise 
creates  the  ability  to  squeeze  little  com- 
petitors out  of  the  market  or  to  force 
demands  of  performance  or  price  upon 
suppliers.  Therefore  size  does  create  the 
necessity  for  supenrision.  History  has 
ample  illustrations  to  demonstrate  there 
are  always  those  quite  willing  to  use 
their  power  unfairly  If  given  the  op- 
portunity. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  \<AdX  resolution  would  be  in  the  best 


interests  of  the  consumer,  the  producer 
and  indeed  the  middlonan  himself,  ftr 
certainly  if  there  are  unfair  practices 
and  they  are  allowed  to  grow  untU  they 
become  blatently  obvious,  not  only 
those  who  are  guilty  of  these  practices 
but  our  whole  free  enterprise  system  wlB 
be  discredited.  And  already  many  com- 
plaints about  chainstore  pricing  have 
been  received  in  Washington. 

In  his  reply  to  my  letter  Mr.  Dixon 
said: 

It  hu  b«en  o\a  obMrratlon,  basM  upoa 
complaints  and  past  as  w«ll  as  current  In- 
vestlgatlona  and  formal  actions,  that  Uia 
acUvltles  of  th«  varloxia  duOnatores  ar«  in. 
deed  dUBciUt,  If  not  Impoaalblc.  to  und«r- 
■tand  under  our  syatam  of  fr**,  comp«uUv« 
enterprise.  I  suspect  that  much  of  the 
trouble  is  occasioned  by  the  vertical  Inte- 
gration not  only  of  tbe  meat  Industry  bat 
also  of  the  food  Industries  as  a  whole  aa4 
of  the  chainstores  as  weU. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interests  of  Jus- 
tice and  fairplay  I  think  it  imperative 
that  the  suspicion  cast  upon  these  chain 
store  operations  be  ended  and  I  can  see 
no  better  way  to  do  that  than  by  an  im- 
partial investigation.  Honor  in  the 
marketplace  is  one  of  the  touchstones  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  and  miist  be 
preserved  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  71)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  conduct  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  of  a  compre- 
hensive investigation  of  chainstore  prac- 
tices which  may  be  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McOn.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  OP  196ft— 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
recurring  events  which  combine  drama 
and  excitement  and  national  coopera- 
tion is  the  Olympic  games. 

It  has  been  34  years  since  the  United 
States  served  as  the  host  to  these  events, 
which  attract  the  Interest  and  spark  the 
imagination  of  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Jerome 
P.  Cavanagh,  the  city  of  Detroit  has  been 
designated  as  the  city  in  this  coxmtry  to 
bid  for  the  1968  Olympics.  This  success- 
ful effort  by  Detroit  has  stirred  all  peo- 
ple in  the  sportsminded  city  of  Detroit. 
I  hope  that  the  leadership  given  in  this 
effort  by  Mayor  Cavanagh  and  his  com- 
mittee will  be  rewarded  by  success  in 
bringing  the  games  to  the  United  States. 
To  support  this  effort  and  to  reflect  the 
unreserved  welcome  which  this  country 
would  accord  the  competitors  and  visitors 
to  the  games.  I  send  to  the  desk  for  my- 
self and  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaia]  this 
resolution  of  encouragonent  and  sup- 
port of  the  bid  of  the  city  of  Detroit. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  at  the  coDclusion 
of  my  remarks  and  appropriately 
referred. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
lesoIuUon  will  be  received  and  i4>pro- 
priately  referred;  and,  without  objec- 
^00,  the  Joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcou). 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  72)  fa- 
voring the  holding  of  the  Olympic 
games  in  America  in  1968.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hast  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Hamaka),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Coounittee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rscou),  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Olympic  Asso- 
ciation will  Invite  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  bold  tbe  Olympic  games  at  De- 
troit, Michigan,  In  1068;  and 

Whereas  Detroit  has  demonstrated  a  wlU- 
Ingaess  and  capacity  to  provide  excellent  fa- 
cilities for  the  games  aiul  the  visitors  who 
attend  tbem;  and 

Whereas  Detroit's  mldwestem  location 
irlll  offer  foreign  visitors  a  revealing  look  at 
the  American  heartland;  and 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  has  not  hosted 
the  games  since  ISSa  and  would  be  hon- 
ored to  welcome  this  enterprise  In  Interna- 
tional good  will :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
jtepretentativee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  tn  Congrea*  assembled.  That  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
expresses  tbe  sincere  hope  that  the  Olympic 
games  will  be  held  In  this  country  In  1908 
and  pledgee  continuing  support  of  tbe  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Olympic  games  are 
founded. 

Sxc.  a.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  tbe 
International  Olympic  Committee. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  ABOLISHING 
ELECTORAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a 
Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion by  popular  vote  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

This  Joint  resolution  would  abcdish  the 
electoral  college,  and  would  permit  our 
Nation's  highest  leaders  to  be  chosen 
directly  by  the  people. 

The  acute  interest  in  electoral  reform 
evidenced  after  every  dose  election  fades 
rapidly  in  the  period  between  elections. 
There  may  be  situations  in  which  it  Is 
unwise  to  legislate  at  the  height  of  pub- 
lic indignation.  In  this  case,  however, 
waning  public  Interest  has  helped  per- 
petuate for  too  many  years  the  cum- 
bersome and  unreasonable  system  under 
which  the  American  people  choose  their 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Diminishing  public  Interest  is  only  one 
of  the  factors  which  discourage  a  change 
in  the  present  system.  Another  is  dis- 
agreement, by  those  who  agree  that  the 
present  system  is  archaic  and  unfair,  as 
to  the  procedure  which  should  be 
adopted. 

There  is  even  substantial  disagreement 
as  to  the  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  system.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  most  serious  flaw  In  the  present  sys- 
tem is  that  it  permits  the  election  of  a 
minority  President.  In  our  history  there 
have  actually  been  three  cases  In  which  a 
President  who  received  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  votes  than  the  nimiber  received  by 
his  closest  opponent  was  elected:  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  in  1824— over  Jackson; 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  in  1876— over  Til- 


den;  and  Benjamin  Harriscm.  in  1888 — 
over  Cleveland.  In  the  flrst  case,  the 
minority  President  was  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Representatives;  in  the  other 
two,  he  was  chosen  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  electoral  college. 

There  is  a  wldeQ}read  view  that  the 
present  sjrstem  is  heavily  weighted  in 
favor  of  the  larger  States.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact. 

This  is  illustrated  by  some  actual 
flgures.  In  the  1960  election,  New  York's 
7,276,000  voters  elected  45  electors.  This 
is  a  ration  of  1  elector  for  approxi- 
mately 162,000  voters.  In  the  smallest 
State,  Hawaii,  on  the  other  hand,  185,- 
000  voters  elected  3  electors,  a  ratio 
of  1  elector  for  every  62,000  voters.  In 
Mississippi,  181,000  voters  elected  8 
electors,  for  a  ratio  of  1  elector  for  every 
23,000  voters.  On  a  comparative  basis, 
this  means  that  imder  the  present  elec- 
toral college  system,  the  voting  weight 
of  a  Hawaiian  citizen  is  almost  3  times 
that  of  a  New  York  citizen,  and  the  vot- 
ing weight  of  a  Mississippi  citizen  is 
almost  7  times  that  of  a  New  York  citi- 
zen. Many  other  examples  of  this  situa- 
tion could  be  cited.  They  refute  com- 
pletely any  argument  that  the  present 
method  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President  favors  voters  in  the 
larger  States. 

In  my  view,  every  citizen  should  have 
an  equal  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
President.  This  is  not  accomplished  by 
simply  allowing  each  voter  to  vote  for  the 
same  number  of  electors,  as  is  proposed 
in  some  other  Joint  resolutions  dealing 
with  the  electoral  college.  Actually, 
there  is  only  one  way  to  assure  voter 
equality  in  the  selection  of  a  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  that  Is  by  hav- 
ing them  chosen  by  the  people  in  a  direct 
election.  Direct  election  of  our  Chief 
Executive  is  also  the  only  sure  method 
of  preventing  the  election  of  a  minority 
President.  Under  a  direct  election  sys- 
tem, furthermore,  no  State,  large  or 
small,  would  have  an  undue  Influence 
in  the  choice  of  the  President.  Instead, 
each  State  would  have  only  the  weight 
it  was  entitled  to  have  by  virtue  of  its 
voting  population. 

The  direct  election  system  eliminates 
any  need  for  an  electoral  college.  This 
vestigial  remainder  of  an  era  in  which 
the  people  were  not  fully  trusted  to 
choose  the  President  no  longer  has  any 
place  in  oxir  Republic. 

I  believe  that  the  Joint  resolution  I  am 
today  introducing  represents  the  only 
effective  method  of  eliminating  all  the 
hazards  of  the  present  system,  and  that 
it  must  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  those  who 
seek  basic  reform  in  the  process  of  elect- 
ing the  Nation's  leaders. 

This  Joint  resolution,  following  a 
proposal  on  which  I  Joined  the  majority 
leader  in  the  87th  Congress,  would  also 
reduce  the  period  of  delay  between  No- 
vember 7  and  January  20,  before  the 
newly  elected  President  assumes  ofllce. 

That  is  very  important  because  the 
problems  of  the  world  with  which  our 
Nation  is  concerned  simply  do  not  await 
the  formalities  of  a  presidential  inaugu- 
ration. 

The  conditions  which  prevail  today 
and  which  we  must  assume  will  exist  for 
decades,  make  it  essential  that  the  pow- 


ers of  the  Presidency  be  exercised  as  soon 
as  possible  by  the  new  designee  instead 
of  a  lame  duck.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resoluticm,  a  newly  elected 
President  would  take  office  on  December 
1  rather  than  January  20,  which  wlU  cut 
down  substantially  on  the  hazardous  pe- 
riod of  transition  and  also  give  the  new 
President  time  to  shape  his  legislative 
program  before  Congress  convenes. 

The  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  electoral  college  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  Congress  and  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  precludes 
any  optimism  as  to  their  solution.  A 
willingness  to  compromise  on  all  sides  is 
necessary  if  any  progress  is  to  be  made. 

The  whole  question  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  We  have  had 
extensive  hearings.  Speaking  as  one 
member  of  that  committee,  I  certainly 
am  ready  to  make  concessions  and  com- 
promises in  order  to  bring  about  some 
solution  of  the  problem.  I  rather  appre- 
hend that  that  Is  the  attitude  of  other 
members  of  that  committee.  But  It 
seems  to  me  the  goal  of  one  American, 
one  vote,  however,  should  be  basic. 

The  Joint  resolution  which  I  am  today 
Introducing  in  my  Judgment  is  the  best 
way  of  assuring  its  aoccHnpllshment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  following  my  remarks  the  text 
of  the  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred ;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  73)  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to  term 
of  ofllce  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  providing  for  election  of  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  by 
popular  vote  introduced  by  Mr.  'ELE.kTnxa, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentattves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled  (tvo-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  pn^xMed  as  an  amendment  to 
tbe  Cksnstltutlon  of  tbe  United  States,  which 
shaU  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
conventions  In  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States: 


"SacnoH  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be 
vested  In  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  a 
term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the 
Vice  President,  cboeen  for  the  same  term, 
shall  be  elected  by  votes  cast  by  tbe  people 
of  the  several  States.  No  person  constitu- 
tionally ineligible  for  the  oflloe  of  President 
shall  be  eligible  for  that  of  Vloe  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  Oongress  shaU  determine  tbe  time  of 
such  election,  which  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States.  UntU  other- 
wise determined  by  the  Oongreas,  stich  elec- 
tion ShaU  be  held  on  tbe  Tuesday  next  after 
the  flrst  Monday  In  Movember  oi  the  year 
In  which  the  regular  term  <tf  the  President 
and  Vloe  President,  as  herein  provided,  is 
to  begin. 
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ot  tlMi  Steta.  Tk*  gliBM  ami  wnw  «< 
holdlBC  auoh  >laot*oa  aKmUI  k«  pcMorlbad  In 
each  State  by  tk»  lasMator*  ttMraoC.  Irat  Um 
Concreas  nxay  at  anf  Uma  tiy  taw  maka  or 
altar  socSi  rag\llatlf>na.  "Rm  cantfUtatea  tot 
tba  CMBoaa  of  PiaaMuiii  and  Viae  PvaiMtaat 
■hall  ba  iilBeilii  ta  avdb  manner  aa  Ika  Oaa- 
ipaaa  ahan  by  lav  prvvlte.  Tka  aamaa  of 
tlM  CMMllrta»a  a»  aalaeia«  akaU  be  plMad 
«&  the  baUa*  la  eaek  State),  and  ahaU  ao  ap- 
pear tbavaoa  thai  a  alngla  vote  will  be  caat 
bj  eaiCh  Toter  Xor  the  candidate  of  a  political 
party  for  ttie  ofBce  at  Prealdent  and  the  can- 
didate of  the  same  party  for  the  oAce  of  the 
Vice  PreaMent. 

"SBC  9.  Wltfela  taro  teaeka  attar  anch  etoc- 
tton.  tte  chief  eKaeuttva  ot  each  State  «hall 
maka  dlatlnet  Ilate  shovlnc  tba  number  of 
Totaa  caat  In  anch  State  tor  the  candldataa 
at  each  polltloal  party  far  the  oScea  of  Prea- 
ldent and  Vice  Prealdent.  which  Ilste  ihall 
be  alined,  oerttfied,  and  tranamltted  binder 
the  seal  of  such  State  to  the  aeat  of  the  (iof- 
emment  of  the  Dtaited  Statea  directed  to  the 
Prealdent  of  the  Senate. 

"On  the  twenty-flnt  daiy  foUowlnc  aoeh 
election  the  PreiMeat  of  the  Senate  ahaU 
open  all  certlAoataa  in  the  preaenoe  of  the 
flpnakw  of  the  House  of  RepresentetlTea  and 
the  Chief  Juetlca  of  the  United  Statea.  and 
the  Totes  Shan  then  be  counted.  The  candl- 
datee  for  the  oflkses  of  Prealdent  and  Vice 
Prealdent  havtaif  tha  graataat  nnmbar  of 
Totea  Shan  be  Piaaldwtt  and  Vtea  Prealdent. 
reapectlvely.  If  two  or  mai«  aandldataa  shall 
have  an  eqiial  nomber  of  TOtaa  for  Pxealdant 
and  Vice  President  and  such  number  la 
greater  than  that  received  by  any  other  can- 
didate, the  candidate  ahaU  be  deemed  etocted 
who  ahall  have  reoetvad  tha  greatest  number 
of  the  votaa  In  aMh  of  the  grwalaat  number 
of  Statea.  TIm  Ckncraaa  may  by  law  yrovlda 
for  the  case  wherein  one  or  more  of  tha  par- 
sons referred  to  In  the  first  sentence  of  this 
paragraph  are  xinable  to  be  preaent  on  tb»  day 
fixed  for  the  openlnf  of  the  eertlflcatea,  de- 
claring who  ahaU  aet  ba  thalr  plaeea. 

~8Bc.  3.  The  tanm  «C  tba  PreHdant  and 
Vice  Prealdent  shall  end  at  noon  «n  the  flrat 
day  of  December  In  the  fourth  year  of  thabr 
tamx;  and  the  tarma  of  thatar  auoceasozs  j 
then  begin. 

"Sac.  4.  The  first,  second,  third,  and 
fotirth  paragraphs  of  section  1,  article  n,  of 
the  Oonstltntloo.  the  twelfth  artk^  of  the 
amendment  to  the  OonstttvttoB.  that  part  of 
aeotlan  1  of  tha  twanUeCh  artlcto  of  amend- 
to  the  OoMtltittkm  whioh  mfen  to  the 
of  the  FresMeat  and  Vloa  rraaident. 
and  aectkm  4  of  tha  tventteCh  artlcto  of 
acMBdmant  te  the  Coastitutton  are  hereby 

"aac.  6.  Thia  artteto  «mU  take  eAect  on 
the  first  day  of  J«aa  toUamtM^  ite  mtlSoa- 
tloa. 

"Sac.  6.  This  article  shall  be  Inc^iMratlw 
unlesa  It  shall  h«v«  baen  ratified  aa  an 
amandment  to  tha  OonaUtutlon  hf  ooaven- 
Uooa  In  three-fourtha  of  tha  aavaral  Statea. 
as  provided  la  tha  GonatltiUlan.  wlthla  mmn 
yaara  firom  the  date  of  Ite  aahmlasAoa  to  the 
States  1^  Coagre 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AFPBQFRZATION 
BILL.  1963— AMBMOMSffTS 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mm.  to  the 
bUl  (HJL  5517)  makiMg  jum^Iemental 
aivroprUttoas  for  ike  Jlsesl  yaw  endinf 
Jane  30,  IMt.  and  for  other  piiwas. 
wtilch  were  urdered  te  lie  on  the  taUe 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SALTQNBTALL  <for  himself  «nd 
Mr.  Yoimo  of  North  Dakota)  siibmmed 


InteiidBd  te%e 
by  them.  JotaktlT,  to  Howe  kflllf  It.  I 
vMch  was  ordered  to  He  oa  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


SB1T>.  the 

less,  the 


NOnCBS  CkP  MOTiOMB  TO  8DSP8ND 
THS  RUUE— AMBIDMBfTS  TO 
SUPFL£MERTAL  APPIIOPRIATIOif 
BILL 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  the  followinc 
notice  ki  writinc: 


la  aooardaaee  with  nd^  XZt  of  the  Staad- 
iBf  Bnlfls  of  the  Senattai  I  hcMby  gtva  - 
la  wrttteg  that  tk  U  my  latenttoa  to 
to  auapecd  paragraph  4  of  ruto  XVI  for  the 
purpoaa  of  pnipoelag  to  the  bill  (H.B.  5ftl7) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  tha 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1903.  and  for 
other  puipueea,  the  following  amendment, 
nami^:  On  page  1.  line  10.  after  the  period 
tnaert  the  foUowlng: 

"^o  part  of  the  amount  made  avallabto 
under  thla  head  la  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Belated  •Qwnctee  Appropriation 
Act,  lOO.  for  'Paymante  to  Statea  and 
Puerto  Rloo'  shall  be  paid  to  any  State  In 
which  the  partlclpante  In,  or  beneficiaries 
of,  the  State  programs  carried  out  In  oo- 
operaUon  with  the  D^iartmcBt  of  Apicul- 
ture are  segregated,  or  oCkarwlse  dlacrlml- 
natad  agalaat,  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or 
oaior." 

Mr.  JAVrrs  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  blm. 
to  House  bUl  5517,  maldnff  supirfemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

CFor  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

lAr.  JAVrrs  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

Za  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rtiles  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  ptkmgn.ph  4  of  rule  XVX  for  the 
purpoee  of  propoahig  to  tha  bUl  (HJI.  U17) 
supplemental  appfoprtettoaa  for  the 
ending  June  30. 1963.  Mid  for  other 
puipoaee,  the  following  amendBMnt.  naaaely: 
On  page  9  Una  11,  before  tha  period  Inaert 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
such  additional  amount  shall  be  uaed  In  any 
State  In  which  the  partldpaate  la.  or  t>en»- 
flolarlee  of,  the  progrmma  of  tha  numers 
Home  Administration  are  as^^ipiSed,  or 
otherwlaa  dlaerlmtnated  -g***'^.  on  vrr^F't 
of  race,  creed,  or  color". 

On  page  a.  Uae  18.  before  tha  period  Inaert 
the  folowlng:  ":  Prtnridtd.  Tkat  no  part  of 
such  amount  shall  be  uaed  for  loana.  or 
advances  In  eonnectlon  with  aecuilty  for 
such  loans,  to  provide  rental  bousing  or  re- 
lated fadlltleB  which  are  not  avattahla.  or 
wm  not  be  avsSlabla.  to  tndfvlduaU  without 
to: 


Mr.  JAVrrs  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  5517,  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  exi^Ung 
June  30.  1903.  and  for  other  purpoees, 
whldi  was  ordered  to  fie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

CFoT  text  of  amendment  referied  to, 
see  the  fbr^^ng  notice.) 

Mr.  DOUGELAS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing  notice  In  writing : 

In  accordance  with  ruto  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Sutoa  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice In  wilting  that  It  la  my  latantton  to 
move  to  anspead  paragrmpk  4  of  nde  XVI 
Ibrltoe  purpose  efpropealaftatka  feOB  (SJI. 


tttto  may  ba 

KlecUons  Act  of  ISSS'. 
"Tmrt  I — rable  •f  oonUntw 

Table  of  Oontento 
BOfl.  This  Aet  to  dlvMad  Into     _ 

aocordtag  to  the  f  ollowtng  table 


and 

of  eonteate 


~TSBLs  or  cowrawTs 
"Port  I — Table  of  eontentt  and  tfe/lnftfoiii 
"Sec.  SOI.  Table  of  contenta 
"Sec.  SOS.  Daflnltlciua. 

"Part  II — Caipai#m  practioes 
"Sec.  603.  Organtaatloa  of  polltteal 


"Sec.  SOi.  Beporta  by  poUtleal  oommlttata. 
"See.  MS.  Beporta   by  oAkens  than  polttteai 

conunltteee. 
"Sec.  606.  Reporta  by  candldataa. 
"Sec.  607.  Formal  requlreuMnte  oa  filing  la. 

porta  and  atatemente. 
"See.  508.  DuUee  of  the  Ctotk  of  the  Home 

of  Represcatatlvee  and  the  8ea- 

retary  of  tha  Senate. 
"Sec.  &0B.  Dutlee  of  eterks  of  United  Stat« 

)  district  courts. 

"Sec  SIO.  Oeaeral  penaltlee  for  vlotatftaoa. 
"Sec.  611.  Kzpeneee  of  etoctloa  oontesta 
"Sec  612.  Xffeot  on  State  lawa. 
"Sec.  613.  Partial  invalidity. 
"Sec.  614.  Hepealli^  elauaa. 

"Part  Iff — Awttndwitnta  to  ertmlnal  eode 

"Sec.  81S.  Deflnltlona. 

"Sec.  516.  Publication  or  distribution  of  elee< 
tlon  matarlala. 

"Part  /F— gf aoftac  data 

"Sec.  617.  Effective  data. 

"Definitions 

"Sxc.  602.  As  used  in  thto  tltto  and  tltla 
n.  unless  the  coateat  olearly  Indleates  other- 

"(1)  Tha  term  'election'  Indudee  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  dectlon,  Includmi 
a  preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or 
a  eaueua  of  a  pt^meal  party  hrid  for  ths 
purpoee  of  nominating  candldataa; 

"(3)  The  term  'candidate'  meana  an  Indi- 
vidual whoee  aaaaa  to  presented  at  an  atoa- 
tlon  for  Tvomlnattnn  for,  or  election  aa.  Preel- 
dent  or  Vice  Prealdent.  or  Senator  or  Bepra- 
sentatlve  in.  or  Realdent  Commissioner  to, 
the  Oongreee  of  the  United  Statee.  whether 
or    not   aoeh    Individual    to    nomlaatad    or 


"(3)  Tba  term  "poatlaal  oomaalttee'  ta»- 
dudee  any  oooualttee.  aaaodatlon,  or  orga- 
nisation which  aoeepta  contrlbuttona  or 
makea  expendlturec  In  an  aggregate  antount 
exceeding  •3,800  In  any  calendar  year  for 
the  purpoee  of  lafloeneti^or  attempting  te 
Influeooe  ta  any  manner  whatooaver  tlie 
•lacttoB  of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or  pres- 
idential or  vice  prealdentlal  etoctora; 

"(4)  Tha  term  'eontrlbutloa'  Inoludee  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  depoalt. 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  tranafer 
of  funds  between  cotnmltteea,  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreamaat,  wkethv 
or  not  legally  anXosvlbto,  to  amke  a  oontrlba- 
tton; 

"(6)  The  term  'expenditure'  includee  a 
payment,  dUtrlhutlon.  loan,  advance,  de- 
poalt, or  gift,  or  money,  or  anything  of  val- 
ue, or  transfer  of  funds  between  committees, 
and  tnchidee  a  contract,  prom  toe,  or  agiee 
meat,  wketkw  or  aot  lagally  eafordble.  to 
make  aa  axpandttura; 

**(•)  The  term  'pereon'  Ineiudee  tm.  Indi- 
vidual, partaecahlp.  fraaailllee,  sseoclatlon. 
oorporatton.  and  any  other  organisation  or 
group  of  persons:  and 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  Includee  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Kloo,  any  poaaeastoa 
of  the  United  Statea,  and  tka  Dlstrtet  of 
OHiisBbU 
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"Part  //— Campei^a  practices 

-Orgaatoatlon   of   PoUtleal    Commltt 

••flac.  608.  (a)  Kvery  political  committee 
-^,,11  i^ve  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  Mo 
oootrlbutlon  shall  be  accepted,  and  no  ex- 
MDdlture  made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  political 
Committee  for  the  purpoee  of  Infiuenclng  an 
election  until  such  chairman  and  treasurer 
j^ve  been  chosen.  No  expenditure  ahall  be 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political  commit- 
tee without  the  authorisation  of  Ita  chalr- 
m^n  or  treasurer. 

-(b)  Kvery  pereon  who  recelvee  a  contri- 
bution for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
giADd  of  the  treasxxrer,  and  In  any  event 
vlthln  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
oooUlbutlon.  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tiOled  account  thereof.  Including  the  name 
BBd  addrees  of  the  pereon  making  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 
It  Shan  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  see  to 
It  that  aU  contributions  received  by  or  for 
a  committee  shall  be  kept  separate  from  any 
personal  funds  and  depoalted  In  a  special 
sooount. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
at  s  poUUcal  committee  to  keep  a  detaUed 
god  exact  account  of — 

•*(1)  aU  contrlbutlona  made  to  or  for  svich 
eoDUBlttee; 

"(a)  the  name  and  addrees  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof; 

"(S)  all  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

"(4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  wbom  any  such  expenditure  U  made,  and 
the  date  thereof. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  exptenditure  by  or 
oa  behalf  of  a  political  conmilttee  exceeding 
$100  In  amount.  The  treasurer  ehaU  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  aocoimta  required 
to  be  kept  by  thto  section  for  a  period  of  two 
years  from  the  data  of  the  filing  of  the  atata- 
ment  containing  such  Items. 

"Beporta  by  Political  Commlttaea 

"Ssc.  604  (a)  The  treaaurer  of  a  poUUcal 
eoBunlttee  shall  flto  reporta  of  recelpta  and 
•zpendltuiree  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Houae  of 
Bepreeentatlves,  on  forms  to  be  prescribed 
by  him,  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
reporto  (except  as  provided  In  section  609 
(b))  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  Statee  dto- 
trtet  ootirt  for  the  district  in  which  the 
principal  ottce  of  the  oommlttee  to  located. 
8\Kh  reporU  shall  be  filed,  complete  aa  of 
June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year,  and 
as  of  the  tenth  day  next  preceding  the  date 
on  which  an  election  Is  to  be  held,  and  as  of 
the  thirtieth  day  following  an  election,  with 
respect  to  which  contributions  were  received 
or  expenditttree  nutde  by  such  committee. 
In  each  instance  reports  shall  be  filed  not 
toter  than  the  third  day  foUowlng  the  re- 
porting date  as  above  provided.  Bach  report 
shall  contain — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

"(3)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
ccanmlttee  In  one  or  more  items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  calen- 
dar year,  of  SlOO  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contribution;  and 
for  the  purpoees  of  thto  paragraph  the  term 
'contribution',  aa  used  herein,  shall  not  In- 
clude tranafers  of  funds  to  or  from  political 
committees  or  candldataa; 

"(8)  the  total  Btmi  of  Individual  contrlbu- 
tions  made  to  or  for  such  committee  during 
the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under  para- 
graph (2); 

"(4)  the  name  and  addreas  of  each  polit- 
ical committee  or  candidate  from  which  the 
oommlttee  received  any  transfer  of  funda. 
together  with  the  amounto  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers; 


"(6)  the  total  sum  of  aU  contrlbutlona 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  yaar; 

"(6)  ths  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  has  bean  made  by 
such  conunlttee  In  on«  or  more  Itenu  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  calen- 
dar year,  of  $100  or  more,  and  tha  amount, 
date,  and  purpoee  of  such  expenditure; 

"(7)  the  total  sum  of  all  expendlturea 
Bxade  by  such  conunlttee,  during  the  calen- 
dar year  and  not  stated  under  paragraph 
(«): 

"(8)  the  name  and  addreee  of  each  polit- 
ical conunlttee  or  candldata  to  which  the 
oommlttee  made  any  tranafer  of  funda,  to- 
gether with  the  amounta  and  datee  of  all 
such  transfers:  and 

"(0)  the  total  stun  of  expendlturee  noade 
by  such  committee  during  the  calendar  year. 

"(b)  The  reporta  required  to  be  filed  by 
eubaectlon  (a)  ahaU  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  retote,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item 
reported  In  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

"(c)  The  report  required  to  be  filed  as  of 
December  81  shall  cover  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

"(d)  In  the  ease  of  political  committees 
supporting  candidates  for  President,  Vice 
Preeldent,  or  Senator,  a  copy  of  the  report 
filed  with  the  Olerk  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  rubsection  (a)  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  The  reporte  reqtilred  to  be  filed 
by  subsection  (a)  of  thto  section  shaU  also 
contain  a  list  of  the  names  of  candldatee  In 
whoee  behalf  contributions  were  received  or 
expendlturee  made.  In  the  caae  of  political 
conunlttees  supporting  more  than  one  candi- 
date (and  State  and  local  candidates),  the 
amount  of  the  total  expendlturee  allocable 
to  each  candidate — 

"(1)  shall  be  In  the  same  ratio  as  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  each  candidate  for 
printing  and  advertising,  radio  time,  and 
televtolon  time  bears  to  the  total  of  such  ex- 
pendlturea, or 

"(3)  where  no  expendlturee  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  purposes 
there  shaU  be  charged  to  each  Federal  candi- 
date an  amount  equal  to  the  full  expendi- 
ture divided  by  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates. Federal  and  State; 
except  that  expendlturee  specifically  desig- 
nated for  an  Individual  candidate  shall  be 
charged  to  such  candidate. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  report  to  filed  by  the 
treasurer  of  any  political  committee  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  such  treasurer  at 
the  same  time  shall  transmit  a  true  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  such  report  to  each  candidate  on 
whose  behalf  such  report  reflecte  any  con- 
tribution received,  or  any  expenditure  made, 
by  such  poUtloal  conunlttee. 

"Beporta  by  Other  Than  Political  Committees 

"SBC.  506.  Every  person  (other  than  those 
filing  reporta  pursuant  to  section  604)  who 
nuLkee  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more  Items 
aggregating  $100  or  more  within  a  calendar 
year,  other  than  by  contribution  to  a  po- 
litical committee,  for  the  ptupoae  of  In- 
flnendng.  In  two  or  more  Statee,  election 
of  candldatee,  shaU  me  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlves,  on  a  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  him,  an  Itemized  detailed  re- 
port of  such  expendlturee  In  the  eame  man- 
ner as  required  of  the  treasurer  of  a  po- 
litical committee  by  section  604,  and  shall 
file  a  copy  thereof  (subject  to  the  provtoions 
of  section  608(b) )  with  the  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  expenditiiree  are  made,  and  In 
the  case  of  any  expendltxxre  In  support  of 
a  candidate  for  President,  Vice  President,  or 
United  Statee  Senator,  shall  file  a  copy  of 
the  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


"Beporte  by  Osndidataa 
"Sac.  60e.  (a)  Every  candidate  ahaU  fUe 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 
tlves, on  a  form  to  be  prsscrlbed  by  him, 
reporte  of  recelpte  and  expenditures  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  thareof  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senata  If  a  candldata  for  Sana- 
tor,  and  (except  as  provided  In  section  50e(b) 
to  the  clerk  of  the  United  Statea  district 
court  for  the  dtotrlct  in  which  the  candi- 
date resides.  Such  reporto  shall  be  com- 
plete as  of  the  tenth  day  next  preceding 
the  date  on  which  an  election  for  the  office 
for  which  he  to  a  candidate  to  to  be  held, 
and  as  of  the  fortieth  day  followlI^;  such 
election,  and  In  each  Instance  shall  be  filed 
not  later  than  the  third  day  foUowlng  the 
reporting  date;  except  that  where  a  candi- 
date in  order  to  qualify  for  the  general 
election  must  run  In  two  suoceeslve  prl- 
mariee  in  one  party  no  second  report  on  the 
first  primary  will  be  required  for  thoee  can- 
didates participating  In  the  second  primary 
If  reporte  filed  for  the  second  primary  are 
cumulative  and  supplementary  of  the  report 
filed  before  the  first  primary.  Such  reporta 
shall  contain  a  correct  and  Itemlaed  detailed 
report  of  contributions  received  and  expendi- 
tures made  by  him  In  aid  or  support  of  hto 
candidacy  for  election,  or  for  the  purpose  ot 
Influencing  the  result  of  the  election,  in  the 
sanxe  manner  as  required  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committae  by  section  604,  In- 
cluding amounta  expended  from  hto  own 
funds. 

"(b)  The  reporta  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  item 
reported  In  a  previous  report,  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

"Formal  Requlrementa  on  Filing  Beporta  and 
Statementa 

"Sac.  607.  The  reporta  and  statementa  re- 
quired by  thto  title  to  be  filed  by  a  candidate, 
a  treasurer  of  a  poUtleal  oommlttae,  or  by 
any  other  person,  with  the  Olerk  of  the 
Houae  of  BepresentaUvee  and  the  oopica 
thereof  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Saere- 
tary  of  the  Senate,  and  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  600(b) )  with  the  clerk  ot 
the  United  Statee  dtotrlct  oourt — 

"(I)  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  peraon  filing  such  report 
or  statement,  taken  before  any  officer  au- 
thorized to  admlntoter  oatha; 

"(3)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
deUvered  to  the  specified  recipient,  or  when 
deposited  In  an  established  post  office  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  regto- 
tered,  and  proi>erly  addreaaed,  but  In  the 
event  it  Is  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such 
report  or  statement  shall  be  promptly  filed 
upon  notice  of  ite  nonreoelpt  by  the  officer 
with  whom  It  to  required  to  be  Ued;    and 

"(8)  a  copy  ShaU  be  preaerved  by  the  per- 
son fUlng  It  fc«'  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  filing. 

"Duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate 

"Sxc.  608.  It  shall  iM  the  duty  of  the  aerk 
of  the  Houae  of  Bepreeentatlvea  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate — 

"(1)  to  preeerve  the  rm>orta  and  state- 
menta filed  imder  thto  title  for  a  period  of 
six  yeara  from  the  date  of  reoelpt; 

"(3)  to  make  such  reporte  and  statementa 
avallabto  for  public  inapaetlon  dmlng  regtdar 
oOee  hours; 

"(3)  to  make  such  reporta  and  statementa 
available  for  such  inspection  within  twenty- 
fotir  hours  of  their  receipt  by  them;  and 

"(4)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  dupUcatlng  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person. 
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"Duties  of 


at  Vnlted  States  DUtrtct 


sot.  (»)  It  ihaBbe  tlM  tftity  of  tbe 
data  of  Vulled  St&tee  tUsUlut  ecmite 

**(1)  to  reectw  and  wintirtete  In  mi  uideily 
wiMjiTMir  an  ngportB  not  stAtemente  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  -filed  wltti  soeh  ctaito: 

"(at)  to  malntata  nich  lepmte  and  state- 
menta  for  ptftaUe  Inapeotlon  for  a  period  of 
Btz  years  ttaea  tb»  date  of  receipt; 

"(S)  to  make  sueh  rejiorts  and  statements 
available  tar  pnhBe  Inspection  during  regular 
oOoehoora: 

"(4)  to  make  available  for  public  Inspec- 
tkm  eacli  report  and  statement  within 
tventy-four  hoan  at  its  receipt:  and 

"(5)  to  j>enntt  copytng  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  band  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
cblne,  as  requested  by  any  person,  at  tlie  ex- 
pense Of  such  person. 

"(b)  la  State*  when  the  secretary  of  state 
or  other  Stat*  oAelal  Is  authorlced  to  per- 
form the  dntle*  sp*cta*d  In  this  section,  tbe 
filing  of  reports  and  statements  under  this 
tttl*  ahaU  h*  with  such  SUte  official  la  Ueu 
•(  th*  flUag  with  the  dsck  of  the  United 
dlaUlet  oowrt. 


renattlee  for  Vlolattoiu 
810.  (a)  Any  person  who  -riolatee  any 
ef  the  prwlahai*  of  ftals  part  shall  be  fined 
BO*  more  tlisn  91,000  or  tanprtsoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"<b)  Any  person  Who  willfully  Tlolates  any 
proTlslcm  of  this  part  shall  be  lined  not  more 
thaa  flCMO  and  tmprtsotied  not  more  than 


of  Election  Contests 
"Sac.  511.  This  Act  shall  not  Umlt  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  make  contribu- 
tions or  espeadlturee  for  proper  legal  ex- 
penses In  oontnetlng  ttM  results  of  an  elec- 


"Iffeoi  on  Stat*  Laws 

"Sac.  Sia.  Tld*  Act  dkaQ  aot  be  coostnied 
to  annul,  or  to  socempt  any  candidate  from 
cemnftjiaf  with,  tbe  laws  of  any  State  re- 
lattng  so  tlM  annilaation  or  eteotion  of  ean- 
dldat**^  twleas  aoeh  Imbs  are  dJreetly  Inoon- 
•Istent  with  the  prorlstoas  of  this  Act. 

"Partial  XBvaUdlty 
"SBC.  flS.  U  any  pre>«iston  of  this  Act  or 
the  i^phoatlOB  thereof  to  any  person  or  dr- 
fwrnstanee  U  held  tavalid,  the  vattdlty  of 
the  remainder  of  th*  Act  aad  of  the  appUea- 
tton  of  such  proTlsliSk  to  otber  p»rtpns  and 
eireumstanoee  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

"BepeaUag  dause 

"Sac.  514.  AH  other  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
tneonslstent  herewith  are  repetJed. 
"Part  III — AmevAmenta  to  Criminal  Code 
"DaflnltlOikS 

"Saa  515.  Section  501  of  title  U  of  th* 
Ualtad  Stataeapode  U  amended  to  read  as 
XOUows:  ^ 

"  'I  591.  Deflnltlona 

"  'Whan  used  la  sections  507.  500.  602,  608. 
600.  010,  and  612  of  this  title — 

*"(1)  The  term  "election"  includee  a  gen- 
eraU  special,  or  primary  election,  including 
a  preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or 
a  caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  candidates; 

"'(3)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an 
iadtvldaai  vhos*  name  la  presented  at  an 
election  for  aomlaatloa  fbr.  or  election  as. 
n'.?!'^''  **  ^**  Pi  isldsBt.  or  Senator,  or 

to.    the    Oongreas    of    the    United    State*, 
whether  or  not  each  individual  Is  aosnlnated 


**  '(8)  The  term  "political  eommittee"  ln« 
cludee  any  conunlttee.  rirr^lstlfrn.  or  orga- 
nisation   whleh    accepts    contributions    ot 


*ip*udttnres  In  aa  sfigregato  aaiount 
tS30e  te  any  ealenrtar  year  for 
the  purpoee  of  Influencing  or  attsanpttag  to 
InSaeaee  In  any  manner  wbataoever  the 
tfleottoa  of  a  eandldats  or  ramllilstiiis  or  preal- 
deattal  or  vice  pfiiiildeatlsl  eteetors; 

*"(4)  The  term  "oantrfbuttoB**  Inctades  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  depoett. 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  er  transfer 
of  funds  between  eomasKteee.  and  Indudee 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agrsesaent.  whether 
or  not  IcgaUy  mforcfble,  to  make  a  oontrl- 
butlon: 

"'(6)  The  term  "expendltore"  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
poelt,  or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value. 
or  transfer  of  funds  between  oemmttteee,  and 
Includes  a  contract,  prnmtss.  or  agreement. 
wlMther  or  not  legaUy  snfOrolbla,  to  make  an 
expenditure; 

"  '(«>  The  term  "perBan"  fatelodes  an  In- 
dividual, partnership,  cooMalttee.  asaodattoa. 
corporation,  and  any  other  organlaatlOQ  or 
group  of  persons; 

"  (7)  The  term  "State"  tnchides  the  Oom- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  aay  prawsluit 
of  the  xmited  Statee,  and  the  INstHot  of 
Ooluabta.' 

"Publication  or  Distribution  of  Bectlon 
Materials 

"Sec.  516.  Section  6U  of  tltl*  IS  of  the 
United  StaXea  Code  la  nmeTt^rl  by  Inaartlag 
after  the  word  'names'  wherever  It  appears 
therein  the  words  'and  addr*****'. 

"Port  lV—Kff9enm  4at* 
"Btrectlve  Date  of  Tlttee  I  to  m 
"Sac.  517.  Titles  I  and  XZ  and  tha  amend- 
ments made  by  title  m  shall  take  affect  oa 
January  1,  1964,  except  that  the  pravlalons 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  contributions 
and  eq>endltures  made  prior  to  such  date; 
but  nothing  In  thU  Act  ahaU  relieve  any 
person  from  filing  any  statemonta  or  reports 
required  under  the  law  la  force  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

BIr.  DOUGLAS  also  sotamltted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  Hotise  bin  5517.  making  supple- 
mental appropriatlottB  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1983.  and  for  attier  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  ameodmeot  referred  to. 
ate  the  foregoing  notice.) 


PRICE  OP  CERTAIN  RADIO  AYIQA- 
TION    CHARTS    AND    OTHSR    RK- 
LATED  MATERIAL  80IJ>  BY  COAST 
AND    GEODETIC    SURVEY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BJLIj 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unantawnus  consent  that,  at  the  next 
prtntbig  of  the  bill  (8.  1S36)  to  pnyrlde 
that  Che  price  at  wM^  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  sells  rsdlo  svlgattan 
charts  and  certain  related  material  to 
the  public  shall  not  be  lesa  than  the  oost 
thereof,  the  name  of  my  ooUeague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Domuvxck]  ba  added  as  a 
coeponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDHfT,    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  008P0N80RS  OF  BUX 

Uhder  authority  of  the  ordars  off  the 
Senate,  as  Indicated  below.  tiM  faOowinf 


names  haye  been  added  as  addltioi^ 
coaponsors  for  the  foltowlng  bffls: 
Axithortty  of  April  it.  iseS: 

8. 1334.  A  bin  to  rep«*l  section  14(b)  rt 
the  National  lAbor  Relations  Act:  ifr 
Douglas. 

Authority  of  i^>m  32.  1963: 

8. 1343.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  Introduction 
Into  Interstate  commerce  of  any  shlppta* 
container  manufactured  In  the  United  Btetis 
from  Imported  steel  unless  the  container  h 
marked  so  as  to  Indicate  the  country  of  ar|. 
gin  of  the  steel:  Mr.  Claxx.  Mr.  Dokhikl 
Mr.  Onxroiwo.  Mr.  Josoan  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Mc. 
Caxtht.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  JEUmdolpb.  and  ||r 

SUIPSON. 


ADCtflESSES.  EDITORIAI^,  ARTICLBB, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  1^  unanimous  con. 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  order  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioois] 
a^  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSnxU>: 

Interview  by  Ann  M.  Oerrtek  a^  tf^ 
Snyder  of  Senator  Mamswba  on  AprU  sa, 
1963,  on  the  radio  firogram  "Waahlagtoa 
Viewpoint." 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 

Statement  concerning  attractions  of  tte 
State  of  West  Virginia,  the  West  VUgials 
Centennial  and  achievements  of  that  Stats, 
including  excerpts  from  advertising  sectloa 
11.  The  Hew  Tork  Tlmee.  Sunday,  April  JL 
19C3. 


TRIBDTE  TO  SENATOR  CANNON 

Mr.  MOBfiE.  Mr.  Pr«eident.  I  aa 
keenly  pleased  and  happy  to  offer  for 
printing  in  the  Rocott  %  resolution 
passed  on  April  18  of  this  year  by  the 
Nerada  Legislature  Senate.  The  reso- 
lution extends  congratulations  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  CAimoir]  for 
his  distinguished  serviee  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  his  able  repreeentatkm  in  this 
body  of  the  State  of  Nerada. 

Not  only  is  the  resolution  wen  deserved. 
Mr.  President,  but  it  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Nevada  State  Senate,  and 
I  believe  that  >*— rr^^t  a  great  deal— 
when  the  members  of  both  parties,  sit- 
ting as  aenaton  in  tbe  Nerada  SUte 
Sraate,  pass  a  resolution  in  high  praise 
of  this  very  able  Democratic  Member  of 
the  UJB.  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoas. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

Sknati  OONCDaaxirr  RsaoLimoM  84 — Sbva- 
Toa*  Bbowk,  Bat.  Biaavic.  Bxsssxt,  Dial. 
Dodos.  Tuajol,  PSakswat,  OaiXAOHaa.  Bum- 
rHBST.  Lakb.  T^niATw.  MOOowaw.  MoNaos. 

PaBXS.  SLAmiT  AM*  Wkxtacsx 

Whereas  UB.  Senator  Howaa*  Camvom  was 
born  at  St.  Oeorge,  Utah,  and  received  hto 
education  at<varlous  laatttutlons  of  learning 
in  Utah  and  Arlaona;  aad 

Whereas  Senator  Caimow  Is  a  msesber  of 
the  bar  of  the  Statee  of  Mevada.  Utah,  and 
Arlaona.  aad  recenUy  reoelved.  In  reeognltton 
of  hla  signal  ability  and  achleveoMats.  tbe 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  Uws  froia  Arl- 
aona Stato  Oollege;  and 

Whereas  as  a  member  of  the  U.8.  Amy 
Air  Vtaroe  during  World  War  IX.  Senator  Caar- 
voH  served  his  ooantry  aohly  aad  well,  aad 
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M>  dtetlngulAed  hlmaelf  for  gallantry  aha«* 
ind  beyond  the  caU  of  duty  tbat  he  was  the 
«I5plent  of  numerous  awartto.  tncTDdlBg  the 
pirtlngulshed  Plying  Croes  and  the  Purple 

Bsart;  sad 

^nimnm»  Benattrr  Camwom  has  ever  demon  - 
-trated  a  keen  Interest  In  the  progrees  of  the 
Bute  of  Nevada,  and  has  ever  sought  to  pro- 
mote the  best  InteresU  of  hU  feUow  Nevad- 
uiB  as  is  ahown  by  hU  memberahlp  and  ac- 
tiTS  nartlclpation  In  sueh  organisations  as 
tbe  Lions  International,  the  Southern  Nevada 
Industrial  Foundation,  Inc..  tha  National  In- 
rtltutlon  of  Municipal  Law  Officers  and  the 
Las  Vegas  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 

Vhereas  sinoe  196».  Senator  Cahnom  has 
mjAi  and  tirelessly  worked  In  behalf  of  the 
Ba(4le  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  of  all 
i^irlcans.  m  tbe  capacity  of  U.S.  Senator, 
In  which  capacity  he  has  ssrved  as  a  mem- 
to-  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
(Committee,  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
tae  Oommeree  Committee  and  the  Rules  and 
j^^^iBlnlstrBtkm  Committee;  and 

Whereas  the  Ufe  and  works  of  U.S.  Senator 
BowABo  Cannon  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  an 
gnd  furnish  a  shining  example  of  devotion  to 
aountry,  dedlaatlon  to  duty  and  service  to 
cos's  feUow  man :   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

jtssolred  ^y  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
jievada.  the  Assembly  concurring.  That  the 
meznben  of  the  53d  seaslon  of  the  legislature 
of  tbe  state  of  Nevada  bereby  extend  their 
oongratulaUons  to  VJB.  Senator  Howabd 
OamroH  for  his  many  outstanding  achleve- 
BCBts  and  ter  his  selfleas  dedication  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Nevada  and  of  all 
aaMTlcans;  and  be  It  further 

jlesDtved,  Tbat  a  certlAed  eopy  of  thla  raao- 
mthm  be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith 
by  the  leglslstive  counsel  to  TJA.  Senator 

SAW>   Camwon. 


EXECUnVB  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  fhe  con- 
slderatian  of  exeeatire  bosiness.  to  con- 
sider the  new  reports  on  the  Executive 
Odendar. 

Th*  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Soiate  proceeded  to  the  coosideraiion  of 
executive  business. 


Tbe  VKS  PRESIDBrr.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  conilrmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notlfled  of  the  con- 
flrmation  of  these  nominations. 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  wHI  be  notified 
forthwith. 


KTECUnVE  MB86AOE  REFERRED 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  submitting  a  nomlna- 
tlan,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

(Por  nomination  this  day  received,  see 
tbe  end  of  Senate  proceeffings.) 

The  VICE  PRBBIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  new  reports 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


COLLECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Alfred  C.  DumoucheU  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  collector  of  customs  for  customs 
coUecUott  chfltrict  No.  5.  with  headquar- 
ters at  Providence,  R.I. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


TENNESBEE  VALLEY  AUTHOHUTY 
The  Chkf  Clexk  read  ttie  nondnation 
of  Prank  B.  Smith,  of  Mtaaisskvi  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Dlreelors  of 
tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  far  the 
term  expiring  May  18.  VSm. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Soiate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


QUANTANAMO  STORY  HUSHED  UP 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President.  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  an  article  entitled  "Guan- 
t&namo  Story  Hushed  Up"  which  was 
written  by  Jack  Anderson,  and  is  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Washington  Post. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  wril 
serve  the  Senate  by  making  inquiry  into 
the  charges  and  allegations  set  forth  in 
the  article,  so  that  we  can  have  from  our 
own  Armed  Services  Committee  official 
information  as  to  the  charges  raised  by 
Mr.  Anderson.  They  are  very  serious 
charges,  and  I  take  the  position  that  we 
should  have  an  official  statement  in  re- 
gard to  them.  They  seem  to  me  to  fall 
dearly  within  the  Joriadictlon  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee;  therefore,  I 
hope  that  committee  vdll  consider  them, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  its  duty  to  report 
to  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30,  1963] 
OvAMTiacaase  SroaT  HuasaB  Up 


(By  Jack  Anderson) 

One  of  the  most  explosive  Incklenta  of 
the  long  Cuban  crisis — the  shooting  of  a 
Cuban  spy  during  a  scufle  with  his  Marine 
eecort  oOcer— baa  been  hushed  up  by  th* 
Defenae  Department. 

piQF  their  pM^  In  the  Incident,  four  officers 
were  rallsoaded  out  of  the  Marine  Corps 
without  a  tonxfl  hearing  aad  were  warned 
to  keep  their  mouths  slppered. 

First  to  get  the  boot  was  Clapt.  Arthur  J. 
Jackson,  husky  hero  of  World  War  n,  who 
shot  tbe  Cuban  In  self-defense. 

Back  in  1M4,  Jackson  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  th*  Nation's  highest  award,  for  de- 
fying deadly  enemy  fire  and  storming  Jap- 
anese piUbozes  on  Pelellu  Island  as  an  army 
of  one. 

After  be  had  finished  hU  havoc,  wltneeses 
counted  13  ptTIboxes  and  60  Japanese  sol- 
aieis  that  he  alone  had  wiped  out  with  a 
MiMlng  *id—aibliini,iin  and  pho^ihorous 
grenades. 

Yet  18  years  later,  Oen.  David  Shoup,  the 
Marine  Corpe  Commandant,  was  so  upart 
over  posaflMe  lepeeeusslan  Cram  thm  Ctrtwaa 
shootiag  that  h*  ontarad  Jackaoa  and  hla 
family  ttwown  off  th*  quantAnamo  Naval 


From  careful  interviews  with  thoee  in- 
volved, this  column  has  pleoed  togetber  the 
suppraased  sSary  «f  how  Rwhaa  Lopsa.  a 
Castro  agent,  died  near  the  gates  of  Ouan- 
tAnamo  and.  how  Captain  Jackson  was 
stripped  of  his  commlsstan  for  defending 
himself  and  disposing  of  the  body. 

CASTXO    SFT    CAUOHT 

Although  Lopes  had  been  marked  by  Naval 
InteUlgence  as  a  spy  for  Castro,  he  had  been 
allowed  to  keep  bis  Job  as  a  bus  driver  on  the 
Ouanttaamo  base. 

Watched  cloeely,  he  was  caught  by  Jack- 
son In  a  restricted  area  and  was  unable  to 
give  an  adequate  explanation  for  being  there. 

Jackson  decided  to  kick  the  Cuban  oC  the 
base  and  routed  another  Marine  officer,  Lt. 
William  A.  SeUI.  out  of  bed  to  assist  in  tbe 
ceremony. 

They  decided  to  evict  Lopes  thteiigh  a  back 
gate  but  noticed  the  lock  on  the  gate  was 
broken.  So  Salll  drove  off  in  a  Jeep  for  tools 
to  repair  it,  leaving  loekson  alone  vrlth  the 
spy. 

A  big  man,  Jackson  appeared  deceptively 
heavy-footed,  and  tbe  Cuban  apparanSly 
thought  he  could  catch  the  Marine  off  guard. 

Suddenly,  Lopez  whirled  and  lunged  at 
Jackson,  grabbing  for  his  gun.  The  hero  of 
PeleUu  fired,  and  Lc^ms  fall  dead  at  his  feet. 

When  Ssill  retximed,  the  pair  realised  that 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  could  Boaka  an  Interna- 
tional Incident  of  tbe  shooting  with  conse- 
quences that  might  echo  around  the  irorld. 
Pooliahly  they  decided  to  dispose  of  the  body 
themselves  by  heaving  it  over  a  cliff. 

Next  morning  they  returned  to  cover  the 
body  so  a  Cuban  patrol  wouldn't  discover  it. 
But  they  brooded  aboafc  it  Utar,  stlU  fearing 
discovery. 

BODY  sacaxTLT  vatxxD 

Finally  they  enUsted  the  help  of  three  other 
officers  and  six  enlisted  men  to  haul  the  body 
back  op  tlie  cliff  and  bury  it  on  th*  base. 
But  inevitably  word  leaked  to  their  sopsrlors, 
and  they  were  called  on  the  carpet. 

Result:  Four  of  the  officers  were  drummed 
out  of  the  corps,  the  fifth,  vras  aUowed  to 
finish  his  a-year  hitch.  The  enlisted  men 
were  merely  disciplined 

Jackson  demanded  a  court  martial,  which 
could  not  be  granted  without  revealing  the 
Incident.  When  he  took  his  demand  all  the 
way  to  Shoup,  the  Commandant  angrUy 
threatened  to  call  in  two  officers  and  hold  a 
court  martial  on  the  spot.  He  made  It  elear 
what  the  verdktt  would  be. 

The  ousted  officers,  their  Marine  Corps  rec- 
ords cloudy,  have  had  trouble  finding  work. 


"Yon  are  not  fit  to  wear  the  saaie  uniform 
as  CoL  John  GBann,"  Shoap  shouted  at  the 
hero  otf  PeleUu  Island. 


AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATIONS— 
OREGON  WHEAT 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  bi  the 
near  future  the  Senate  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  agrictdtural  ap- 
propriation biU.  This  measure  Is  always 
of  particular  interest  to  my  State,  since 
agriculture  is  our  second  largest  industry. 

We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  fine 
quality  of  our  wheat,  both  on  the  basis 
of  our  total  production  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  yield  per  acre  harvested. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RBCOKb  tal^es  prepared  by  the  Oregon 
Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Stfvlee, 
under  date  of  April  8,  1963,  which  set 
forth  our  crop  statistics  for  IMl  and 

19«3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
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Conrthoose 

.  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Oregon  State  VniTcrsity,  CarralUa,  Omc, 

frtweed,  Apr.  l  tm 

WkitMvlMtt 

8|ittac  wheat 

AUwhsM 

DIatrfct  and  oounty 

Acraate 

YleMper 
acre  har- 
vested 

Produc- 
tkm 

Acn^B 

YMdper 
acre  har- 
vested 

Produc- 
tion 

Aereaco 

Yield  per 
acre  har- 
vested 

Planted, 
all  pur- 
poses 

Harreeted 
for  Brain 

Planted. 
all  pur- 
poses 

Harresled 
lor  (rain 

Net 
seeded! 

Harvested 
tor  (raki 

Prodoe- 
ttoa 

DMrtetl: 

B«iitoo 

CladEamaa.            

Um» 

fJtin                                             

Maiioa 

Multnomah 

Aeru 

8,380 

7,480 

3.880 

6.300 

l&OOO 

400 

13.900 

17.800 

16.300 

Acre* 

3,300 

7.100 

8.400 

MOO 

17,800 

400 

13,000 

17,300 

16,000 

0MMS 

31.3 
38.0 
aa3 
93.7 
31.4 
35.0 
39.8 
91.0 
9X8 

100,000 
190.000 
108.000 
167,000 

.vm.ooo 

14.000 
406.000 
548,000 
53^0QO 

Aeru 
1.100 
1,800 
1.300 
3.900 
1400 

AeTt$ 
1.100 
1.900 
1.300 
3,300 
1900 

3ao 

19.3 
36.4 
3a6 
33.0 

ButlktU 
31000 
31000 
33.000 

oaooo 
86,000 

i4crss 
4.490 
1960 
4. 880 
1800 

91900 
400 

uaoo 
11000 
iiaao 

4.900 
1000 

4.700 
1900 

11800 
400 
UOOO 
17.600 
I17«0 

ButktU 
98.4 
916 
38.9 

38.1 
90.8 
910 
918 
91.6 
918 

BaeMt 
191 QM 

I916M 
991  «M 

801  Ml 
14, 8M 
4».«9 
887.  M8 
8K«« 

Polk 

1.000 
800 

780 

1.000 
400 
700 

31.0 
318 

37.1 

31.000 

1000 

11000 

Waditafftofi 

YaBhaf. 

Total,  district  1 

83.080 

81.000 

91.9 

2.6U00O 

11.780 

11.900 

33^1 

364.000 

•1000 

91400 

917 

1881  •« 

DiitrMS: 

Clataon. 

~ 

CofPinbt*. 

400 

400 

sao 

13.000 

400 

400 

9ao 

ii4n 

Coo« 

Carry 

Ltairaln 

Tfllamook 

"••"■■■"••" 

............ 

Total,  districts 

400 

40O 

9ao 

13.000 

400 

400 

9ao 

IXODB 

DlatrietS: 

Pmifla*                                     ... 

2S0 
900 

300 
900 

20.0 

9ao 

4.000 
9,000 

400 
380 
MO 

400 
300 

100 

2ao 

96.0 

9ao 

1000 

7.000 
1000 

660 
680 
100 

000 
800 
HO 

30lO 
910 
910 

UMI 
HtM 
1011 

Jackson - _ 

Josephine         .. 

Total,  district  3 

880 

800 

26.0 

13,000 

780 

700 

36.7 

11000 

1.900 

1.300 

38.8 

9t489 

Total,  western  Oft  ton  ..  

84.000 

83.800 

91.8 

Z637.000 

13.800 

11300 

319 

371000 

97.900 

•6.000 

916 

1901001 

District  4: 

nni<Atn 

02,000 

100 

100.800 

04.900 

108.880 

87,300 

6.000 

80.000 
100 
04.900 
02.000 
197,000 
65.000 

^ooo 

26.2 

2ao 

18.8 
24.7 
28.2 
27.8 
26.4 

2.345.000 
1000 
1.78a  000 
2.375.000 
4.900,000 
1.812.000 
127,000 

9.100 

1700 

3a4 

66.000 

94.600 

100 

121000 

UOOO 

301.700 

61400 

1800 

91,700 

100 

117.800 

•lOOO 

aoaooo 

01000 
1800 

38.1 
310 
18.7 
34.4 
28.1 
38.8 
319 

1901000 
2.001 

Hood  River 

Marrow 

Sherman. 

21.800 
4.900 
9.30O 

^9go 
000 

38,300 
4,000 
3,000 

8.000 
800 

17.8 
18.0 

3ao 

18.8 

9ao 

411000 

n.000 

60.000 
•4.000 
10.000 

1191000 
1947.000 
5.031000 

Waseo 

1,601000 

Wb«e)er 

197.000 

Total,  district  4 

657,600 

832.400 

313 

12.001.000 

40.000 

98.400 

18.3 

701.000 

881 900 

670.800 

29.8 

19,801000 

DistrietS: 

Baker 

8,800 

9..SS 
13,680 

8.100 

TOO 

38,000 

13,300 

92.9 

38.6 
91. 1 
32.1 

303,000 

2a  000 

1,300,000 
424,000 

3.800 

13.780 
1,800 
4.380 

9.800 

11600 
1,000 
4,000 

3a6 

48.3 

3a6 

lt.3 

73.000 

871000 

91000 

77,000 

11300 
U.880 
40,900 
17,900 

11,600 
U.900 
41300 
17,300 

38.8 

44.4 

90L7 
98.1 

9K0H 

Malheur 

Unkxi 

Wallowa 

801000 

1,391000 

801.000 

Total   dMrtrt  6 

62.060 

60.600 

31.5 

1.906.000 

23.600 

31.700 

34.7 

781000 

84.680 

81300 

93.3 

1681 600 

District  6; 

Crook 

Deschates 

Orant 

TTamity       -. - . . 

1.690 

680 

9.780 

1,800 

400 

1,100 

67.3 
4D.0 

3a4 

86,000 
16,000 
2O1OOO 

900 
900 
800 
1.280 
8.300 
7,600 
4,180 

900 

900 

300 

•00 

1000 

7,900 

4,100 

812 
43.9 

36.0 
113 
319 
99.6 
17.9 

47,000 

UOOO 

1000 

11.000 

331.000 

346,000 

n,ooo 

1800 
780 

4,380 

1.300 
31800 

7,8(0 
11.880 

1«00 

700 

1.300 

900 

31400 

7,900 

11,700 

814 
41.4 
313 
113 
914 
918 
113 

191000 
21000 
91008 

11,000 

Jefltorson 

18,600 

280 
7,  TOO 

18.400 
300 

7,600 

34.3 

36.0 
18.7 

S28.000 

7,000 

142.000 

731000 

Ktamath                

391080 

]U|c^            

211008 

Total,  district  6 

20k  800 

36.300 

90.8 

808,000 

23.900 

21,7W 

38.7 

631000 

61380 

47.900 

319 

l,481,0a8 

Total.  (iMtofn  Orscoa 

040.100 

610,300 

26.3 

15,618.000 

86,000 

81. 800 

36.4 

1071000 

730,700 

701,000 

313 

17,001000 

State  total 

794.000 

709;  000 

sao 

18,282.000 

98,000 

04.000 

2S.0 

1980,000 

811000 

791000 

318 

31801000 

>  Rseiades  winter  wheat  reaeeded  to  spring  wheat. 

Oregon:  Winter,  tpring,  and  all  whecU — Acreage  planted  for  all  purpose*,  harvested  for  grain,  yield  per  acre  harvested,  and  production 

196t  crop  (preliminetry) 


Winter  wheat 

Sprtaf  wheat 

An  wheat 

Acrsaas 

Yhddper 
acre  har- 
vested 

Produc- 
tkn 

Acseags 

Yield  per 
acre  har- 
veated 

Produc- 
tloo 

Acreage 

YMdper 
acre  har- 
vested 

Planted, 

all  por- 

poses 

Harvested 
Horgraln 

Plantad. 
all  pur- 
poses 

lor  (rata 

Net 

seeded! 

Harvsatad 
tor  grata 

Produo- 
tkm 

Dtstrtetl: 
B4nt«B 

Acr$a 
lUOO 
1600 
1990 

1000 

uoio 

908 
11,100 
11600 
15.300 

.i4erss 
1700 
1300 

1900 
1200 
12,100 
280 
11400 
11600 
11700 

Buikttt 

50.0 

sao 

49.0 
416 
813 
82.0 
814 
56.9 
516 

BmM* 

136.000 
211000 
141600 
304.000 
801000 
UOOO 
S71000 
801000 
731000 

Aam 

880 

780 

1,080 

1.700 

1,900 

80 

880 

880 

.^CTM 

800 

700 

1,000 

1.800 

1.300 

80 

808 

800 

BaaM* 
17.8 
17.1 
910 
913 
910 
410 
90.0 
40.0 
410 

Bmttttlt 
91000 
31000 
91000 
81000 

aoQo 

1000 
KOOO 

11000 
31000 

Aert* 
1880 

1380 
1380 
1700 

11900 
980 

11.900 

11  too 

11780 

.4crss 
1800 
1000 
1900 

1800 
U.900 
900 
11.300 
11800 
11300 

B»j*<l* 
47.1 
413 
411 
413 
614 
810 
816 
810 
88.2 

161000 

Olaekaxnas .     . 

231000 

I^ne 

171000 

Linn 

961000 

Marioa     .  ,  .      .. 

711000 

^nKmwnah 

UOOO 

Polk 

Washington 

Yamhiir. 

601000 
811000 
761000 

Total,  district  1 

71.080 

61900 

817 

1481000 

7.480 

1088 

911 

941080 

71480 

71.000 

61.8 

1729.800 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tabk>. 
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I  BMlBAa  wftMv  wheat 


Mr.  liOBSB.  Mr.  Prcak&eni*  I  taav* 
drMm  atlinrtton  to  Um  forocotaic  ateU*- 
ttaln  order  Id  tnrttcala  to  Benatow  lfa» 
iMportooM  to  ttie  totol  Oimom  eeonomy 
of  UiiaBMklor  eroph  Thwe  yield*  m»  due 
1ft  pArt  to  Ibe  w«ntfloept  weili  whieh 
hae  keesk  carried  on  bsr  the  D^Murtoioit  of 
AcrieulUure  and  Ihe  iMad-fframt  eoUesee 
which  to  ■nfffwwIiiHy  over  the  ye8tfak 
through  rceearch  and  education,  have 
made  this  pcoductloa  poesibke. 

In  my  tettimtmy  before  the  acrlcul- 
ture  appropdiktton*  aubeommittee.  under 
the  distinvuiahed  leadeatilp  of  Xim  able 
senior  SoiAtor  frona  Florida  (Mr.  Hol- 
lAMBl  I  urged  that  ample  proviaLon  be 
made  for  reaear^  fundi.  I  drew  to  the 
atlifntion  of  the  aubooounittee  my  inter- 
est in  thia  matter  and  my  hope  thai  in 
thia  year's  bill,  ground  could  be  broken 
for  an  expansion  of  facilities  dedicated  to 
furthering  aoll  oonaervaiion  and  water- 
conservation  reaearch.  Thia  i*  a  subject 
which  I  bad  previoualy  diacuaaed  with 
the  subcommittee  in  my  testimony  be- 
fore it  during  the  87th  Congress. 

The  Oregon  Wheat  Commission,  an 
instrumentality  of  the  SUte  of  Oregon, 
shares  my  view  that  tt  la  In  the  national 
interest  that  auch  facilitift.  particularly 
the  one  proposed  to  be  located  in  Pendle- 


ton, Oreg.,  be  given  early  approval  by  the 
Ctawgieaa.  T%e  riews  of  the  eeanmlsalan 
are  set  forfh  in  a  telegram  wfii^  I  ask 
unanbnotB  consent  to  have  printed  at 
thia  point  in  the  Bxgou»  m  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  bcliig  no  objeetion,  the  Megram 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoas. 
ae  foOowa: 


Today,  ap- 

cr  pre^m^ 

pntlaHy   or  futtir 

'tMS  fitailtng  ont^  alKwii  30  ; 


tlons  co8itati>0>t  in  t 

proidiaataly  at  of  ttw 

1 

impli 

of  tb* 

to  tw 

86tli 

nounced  eoncena  wttk 

tvo  aC  oar 


H»n«t.nr  Watisb  Moass. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  need  for  a  aoBs  and  water  conserva- 
tion research  facility  In  tba  Pacific  North- 
west: 


COB- 


la  tasa,  ai  roBponss  t*  a  miuast  ofC  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agrlfwltural  Ap- 
proprlatloBs,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcnltiirs 
apiminted  a  ecaaodttee  which  pr«|M»etf  the 

flatd  oC  soa  aiBd  waair  oaauervatlot 
The  *-ifn^  of  the  eoomHaai 
llahed  aa  OansSe  Doeumaat  No. 
Cbngreas.  The  report  daowaented  ta*  need 
for  over  $90  mfUlon  of  additional  funds  for 
research  setantlsts  and  euglueeis,  sclentlfte 
e^mlpaaoat  aad  iiaMlllao,  and  t^Mtattng  es- 
to  asray  an  adrtWIaoisl  rsaaarch  la 


as  tb*  asasnraalag  yaaaa  ataaa  ttaa  aludy 
lliaitad  prognaa  haa  been  Bsa*» 
on  the  ImplamsntaMon  at  the  rscooameada- 


The  Inaslliyiat 
&t   or 
factor  tn 

basic  and  applied  reseanA  la 
sokiUfla  et  preblema  at  ssQ  i 
atrmUom.    Th*  nspansSoffi  oC  vaitar  resouroa 
davalopnasBl  ttsovgh  tataasiaail  rssssrca  Is 

o«ir  Innieaslag  poyMlstlan  Tbsca  wUl  be  ia- 
cisassd  soanpstltlOB  Cor  svsllshls  watsr  sup- 
pUsa  by  STpaiMlsrt  indaBtidaa»  latanslflsd  ag- 
rtauttms, 
nawly 

Ttaa  nsad  to*  a 
search  laboratory  In  the  BsctAe  WorthwasS 
«  rsoomaoandad  in  flsnats  Dos- 
umant  Mo.  SO  Is  crlttaak  Ths  Paatflc  Norths 
wast  aaU  ths  CohanhAa  Plataau  hi  particular 
present  a  sparrtsl  problsan  in  water  niaoff 
and  soil  erosion  not  gaaaraUy  foiKid  in  eChsr 
aC  tha  TTrrHri 
U  ' 

1.  Boom  falls  oik  froasn  pouad.  Aa  tha 
weathsr  tuma  waan,  ttaa  00OW  aaalts  and 
gradually  hogins  to  a«t  aosaU  rUla  in 
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cultivated  fields.  The  aoll  Is  trot»n  and 
cannot  abaorb  the  water  from  the  melted 
■now.  Fifty  percent  of  the  annual  precipi- 
tation of  8  to  30  Inches  occurs  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  grovuid  may  be 
froaen. 

3.  Warming  weather  Is  often  accompanied 
by  high  Intensity  rains.  The  soU  U  still 
froaen  so  the  volume  of  water  and  topaoll 
runoff  Increases.  Soil  losses  may  run  as  high 
as  ISO  tons  or  an  average  of  1  Inch  of  topsoll 
per  acre  on  a  33  percent  slope  Tanning  on 
sk^MS  of  30  to  60  percent  Is  not  uncommon 
In  the  region. 

S.  Large  gullies  several  feet  deep  are  some- 
times formed  In  a  34-hoxir  runoff  period. 
The  guUles  vary  In  size  and  often  require 
the  use  of  heavy  equipment  to  re-form  the 
land  so  It  can  again  be  farmed.  Obviously 
the  productiveness  of  the  remaining  soil 
Is  depleted. 

4.  The  resulting  flash  floods  of  muddy 
water  cause  great  damage  In  the  adjacent 
towns  and,  cities.  Bridges  and  highways  are 
often  taken  out  and  general  damage  Is  high. 

Why  the  problem  Is  critical : 

Erosion  Is  no  longer  solely  an  agricultural 
problem.  Although  we  deplore  the  loss  of 
highly  productive  agricultural  land,  the  ef- 
fect on  the  general  economy  and  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  Is  also  of 
concern: 

1.  The  Inevitable  result  of  eroded  land  Is 
decreased  productivity,  leading  to  higher  per 
unit  eoetfl  and  higher  food  prices  to  con- 
sumers. 

3.  SUt  pollution  of  streams  contaminates 
reservoirs  and  endangers  city  water  supplies. 

3.  Deposits  of  silt  In  basins  behind  dams 
decreases  irrigation  storage  capacity,  flood 
control  capacity,  electric  power  generation 
and  recreation  value. 

This  Is  what  can  be  done  to  help  solve  the 
problem : 

Senate  document  No.  59  (page  160)  recom- 
mends constrxictlon  funds  of  Mafi.OOO  to  pro- 
Vide  office,  laboratory,  and  related  capital 
construction  at  Pendleton.  Oreg.  Proposed 
operating  funds  of  $386,000  annually  were 
Indicated  to  "develop  Information  needed  for 
effective  fleld  practices  to  conserve  moisture, 
prevent  erosion,  and  maintain  good  tilth  on 
the  RltzvlUe  and  Walla  Walla  soils  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest." 

In  1940  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations placed  the  Pendleton  facility  No.  33 
on  the  list  of  4S  priority  items.  It  Is  now 
very  near  the  top  (second  or  third  of  the 
rsmalnlng  facUlUea) .  We  strongly  urge  the 
Congress  to  follow  the  priority  lUt  estab- 
lished by  your  committee  in  1960  and  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  implementing  a  few  of  the 
top  priority  projects  each  year. 

Provision  of  this  facility  and  operating 
funds  would  permit  a  staff  of  scientists  and 
technicians  to  effectively  work  on  the  press- 
ing problems  of  the  area.  For  example,  im- 
proved mechanical  and  management  systems 
could  be  developed  to: 

1.  Increase  Infiltration  and  storage  of 
water  on  the  land.  Holding  moisture  where 
It  falls  for  later  use  In  the  ultimate  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  in  dryland  areas. 

3.  Implement  fundamental  and  applied 
rassarch  In  the  microbiological  fleld  which  Is 
grefttly  needed  to  sc^ve  the  problem  of  main- 
taining good  sou  tUth.  with  a  high  level  <a 
decomposed  organic  material  preeent.  In  or- 
der to  raise  the  water  abaorptlon  and  reten- 
tion capacity  of  the  land. 

3.  Provide  a  detailed  research  program 
UBlng  all  tjrpee  and  levels  of  different  com- 
mercial fertlllaers  to  tin«tti».^fn  adequate  soil 
productivity  while  maximizing  economic  ef- 
fldeney  In  farm  operations. 

4.  Initiate  further  development  of  efllclent 
producUon  methods  to  allow  better  utlllsa- 
tlOD  of  crop  residues.  Preeent  techniques 
are  considered  too  slow  and  coetly.  Stubble 
mulch  farming  in  Pacific  Northwest  permits 


competition  froira  weeds  and  grasess  as  well 
as  problems  with  plant  diseases. 

6.  Augment  ground  water  reeharge  to  sta- 
bilize streamflow  tor  all  season  irrigation. 

6.  Improve  Intake  and  storage  of  water  on 
rangeland  and  rt^uce  water  cons\unptlon  by 
nonproductive  plants. 

7.  Ascertain  the  value  and  practicality  of 
■mall  catchment  basins  on  cultivated  land. 

New  knowledge  In  the  above  aspects  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  when  applied  to 
the  land  will  reduce  extreme  water  runoff 
with  Its  resultant  loss  of  the  highly  produc- 
tive top  soil  BO  Important  to  oiu*  agricultural 
production  and  to  our  greatly  expanding 
population.  It  will  also  provide  means  to 
help  prevent  the  above  mentioned  silting  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  lessen  sedimentation  In 
reservoirs  used  for  munlclpca  water  supplies, 
recreation,  and  Irrigation  water  storage  as 
well  as  conserve  sxirplus  water  runoff  for 
efllclent  and  economic  utilization  through 
the  growing  season. 

How  the  research  woiild  be  carried  out: 

As  recommended  in  Senate  Document  No. 
69,  the  Central  Laboratory  would  be  located 
at  Pendleton,  Oreg.  The  work  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  cooperation  with  various  local. 
State,  and  Federal  agencies.  Parts  of  the 
work  would  be  conducted  at  existing  experi- 
ment stations  away  from  Pendleton  such  as 
at  Uoro,  Oreg..  and  Llnd,  Wash.,  and  on 
farmer's  flelds  or  other  experimental  sites 
throughout  the  region  In  order  to  develop 
practices  which  are  applicable  to  the  varied 
climatic,  soil  and  topographic  conditions  en- 
coiuitered. 

In  summary,  research  facilities  and  pro- 
grams are  urgenUy  needed  at  Pendleton  to 
develop  methods  and  techniques  to  keep  the 
limited  and  poorly  dUtrlbuted  preciplUtlon 
on  approximately  26  million  acrce  of  land 
which  wUl  help  reduce  or  spread  peak  runoff 
and  resultant  damaging  floods,  and  Improve 
sustained  water  yields  from  upstream  water- 
sheds. 

Ttxe  Pendleton  facility  has  been  endorsed 
by  several  organizations  such  as: 

1.  The  associations  of  soil  conservation 
districts  In  the  SUtes  of  Idaho.  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

3.  The  wheat  growers  associations  in  Ore- 
gon, Idaho  and  Washington. 

3.  The  area  and  national  association  of 
soil  conservation  districts. 

4.  The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers. 

We  all  appreciate  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past  toward  Implementing 
Senate  Document  No.  60.  We  look  forward 
to  continued  progress. 

OMMOon  Whsat  Coiuobsiow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view  the  factual  nature  of  the  argument 
voiced  by  the  Commission  is  most  persua- 
sive. It  l8  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriationg  Committee,  as  it  considers 
the  various  Items  in  the  bill,  will  give 
most  careful  consideration  to  this  re- 
quest for  needed  funds. 


THE  ANTIDUMPINO  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  bill  1318. 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my 
support  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHUT].  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  other 
Senators,  which  would  amend  and 
strengthen  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1921.  Many  Senators  are  aware  of  the 
difficulties  being  experienced  by  some  of 
our  domestic  industries,  Inchiding  steel. 
cement,  and  others,  which  difficulties 
can  be  traced,  at  least  in  part,  to  dump- 


ing in  this  covmtry  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers. StatisUcs  presented  very  i^ 
cently  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
abimdantly  illustrate  the  impact  of  the 
unfair  competition  engendered  by 
dumping. 

One  important  point  which  I  think 
should  be  kept  in  mind  concerning  the 
AnUdumping  Act  is  that  this  Act  is  not 
basically  a  tariff  law  imposing  restric- 
tions upon  international  trade.  It  ig 
designed  to  promote,  in  the  international 
sphere,  a  free,  but  fair,  competition.  Just 
as  our  antitrust  laws  are  deigned  to 
promote  the  same  thing  in  the  domestle 
sphere.  Its  purpose  Is  to  prevent  pro- 
ducers in  foreign  coimtries  from  selling 
their  products  in  this  countir  at  prices 
lower  than  those  at  which  they  sell  in 
their  home  market. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that,  from  the 
domestic  producers'  point  of  view,  there 
are  two  serious  deficiencies  In  the  Anti- 
dumping Act.  as  it  Is  now  written.  The 
first  of  these  problems  is  the  delay  In 
procuring  determinations  on  an  anti- 
dumping complaint  Senate  bill  1311 
attacks  this  problem  by  imposing  a  time 
limitation  of  6  months  on  Treasury 
proceedings  on  antidumping  complaints. 
The  second  major  problem  faced  by  a 
domestic  producer  is  that  of  proving 
injury.  One  secticm  of  the  proposed 
amendment  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  aggregate  complaints 
regarding  the  dumping  of  the  same  class 
or  kind  of  merchandise.  The  Treasury 
now  sends  cases  to  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion on  a  country  by  country  basis, 
which  in  many  cases  makes  proving 
injury  difficult. 

For  example,  if  there  were  six  foreign 
manufacturers  of  a  given  product,  each 
located  In  a  different  foreign  country, 
and  each  of  whom  sent  to  this  country 
a  rather  small  proportion  of  the  total 
consumption  here  of  that  product — say 
5  percent  of  our  total  consumption — a 
domestic  producer  might  have  difficulty 
in  showing  that  any  single  one  of  these 
foreign  producers  was  really  working  m- 
Jury  to  the  unhi4>I>y  domestle  producer. 
If,  however,  the  domestic  producer  could 
show    that    dumping    aceoimted    for 
roughly  one-third  of  this  country's  con- 
sumption of  that  product,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  each  of  six  foreign  pro- 
ducers had  5  percent  of  this  coimtry's 
market,  then  his  sales  would  also  pre- 
sumahly   be  decreased   by   about  one- 
third,  and  it  should  be  relatively  easy 
for   him   to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
being   injiired   by  the  dumping,     llils 
example  Is  not  farfetched;  similar  cases 
have  occurred,  and  are  occurring  today. 
Senate  bill  1318  represents  a  needed 
step  forward  in  solving  the  difficult  prob- 
lems facing  our  domestic  producers  in 
trying  to  meet  the  unfair  competition 
which  is  thrust  upon  them  when  foreign 
products   are    dumped    In   the    United 
States.    I  feel  strongly  on  this  matter; 
and  in  addition  to  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  this  bill.  I  also  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  hearings  the  committee  will 
go  even  fiurther.  and  will  find,  within 
the    reference    of    existing    legislation, 
other  ways  to  combat  this  serious  prob- 
lem.   For  example,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  injury  provisions  might  be  strength- 
ened by  requiring  the  Tariff  Commission 
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to  make  a  finding  of  injury  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry  If  Imports  of  foreign 
goods  accounted  for  10  percent  or  more 
of  our  domestic  sales  of  that  type  of 
goods. 

Let  me  repeat  that  although  I  feel  that 
Senate  bill  1318  could  be  strengthened 
further,  it  Is  a  good  bin  in  its  present 
form,  and  represents  a  step  forward  In 
solving  this  difficult  problem  of  dumping. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  REOARDINO  TRIAL  OF  ALL 
OFFENSES  BEGUN  OR  COBCMIT- 
TED  UPON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  OR 
OUTSIDE  THE  JURISDICTION  OF 
ANY  PARTICULAR  STATE  OR 
DISTRICT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  the  bill.  HJl. 
3843,  to  amend  section  3238  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  which  had  already 
passed  the  House.  My  attention  has 
been  called  by  a  staff  member  to  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  an  error  in  the  bill, 
despite  the  fact  that  It  has  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  believe 
that  I  am  dutybound  to  examine  one 
section.  So  I  enter  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  bill,  HJl. 
3842,  to  amend  section  3238  of  title  28. 
Utaited  States  Code,  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mrr- 
CMir  in  the  chair) .  The  motion  will  be 
entered. 


WORLD  FROBLEMS-^U^DRESS  BY 
SENATOR   GOLDWATER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  an  addr^  de- 
livered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  warn  1  before 
the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia  on 
April  25. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoko. 
asfcdiows: 

TBCT  or  A  SrcacH  st  Sknatob  Babst  Oold- 
wana.  or  Asoona,  Bkfoss  tbb  Umow 
Lbaottb  or  Pini.AnEi.wnA.  Apan.  36,  ISSS 
There, are  two  places  In  the  world  today 
where  tlie  Activity  of  Americans  deeply  oon- 
esmed  by  national  security  problems  can 
wind  up  being  described  as  warmongering. 
Ctae  Is  Moscow.  The  other  Is  Washington. 
D.O.  In  Washington  there  are  refinementa 
of  the  terms,  of  oouns.  The  Ungxiaga  U 
generally  mora  colorful  there.  One  term 
emerged  during  the  Cuba  crisis,  or  more 
accurately,  the  part  of  the  continuing  crisis 
that  won  official  recognition  as  a  crisis.  At 
that  time,  we  read,  advocates  of  a  strong 
policy  were  called  hawks;  advocates  of  softer 
potides  were  called  doves.  Prankly,  I  dont 
see  how  one  can  tell  who  won  in  that  case. 
Perhaps  we  need  a  new  tenn.  something 
like  dawks,  an  animal  that  talks  tough  but 
flies  backwards  so  everybody  can  see  the  oUve 
branches  clutched  firmly  in  both  of  Its  pad- 
ded feet.  I  say  feet  because,  obvlotisly.  a 
dawk  has  no  claws. 

More  recenUy,  thanks  to  a  nationally  syn- 
dicated columnist,  we  get  the  term  "war 
whoops."  a  supposedly  devastating  pun  based 
on  the  older  term  "warhawks."  A  war  whoop 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  person  who  talks  tough 
becaxise  he  U  safe  on  the  sidelines.  The  term 
Is  absxird.  No  one  Is  safe  on  the  sidelines 
today.  No  one  In  this  audience  is  safe  on 
the  sidelines.    There  are  no  sidelines.    And 


yet,  from  the  same  sort  of  critic  who  can 
conceive  of  Uttle  dandles  ilka  war  whoop, 
there  come  barrages  of  sugge^tloBs  that  al- 
most all  of  us  go  and  sit  on  the  sidelines, 
leaving  the  maaslve  matters  of  war  and 
peace,  of  survival,  surrender,  defense,  and 
decay  up  to  the  all-wise,  the  all-knowing 
specialists,  to  platoons  of  palaoe  pundits 
perched  In  Ivory  towers  of  vast  disdain  for 
the  opinions  of  mere  mortals. 

I  deeply  resent  this  excluslonlst  tendency, 
this  slamming  of  the  poUcy  door  In  the  faces 
of  180  million  Americans  who  never  before 
in  their  history  have  been  faced  with  graver 
decisions  or  more  decisive  ones. 

We  are  all  cltiEens.  The  consensus  of  our 
consent  is  the  bedrock  requisite  of  all  otir 
governing  processes.  We  consent  to  be  gov- 
erned.   We  do  not  elect  to  be  ruled. 

I  have  been  sent  to  the  Senate  by  a  con- 
stituency which  should  find  me  derelict  If 
I  abdicated  my  role  in  national  seciirity  niat- 
ters  to  any  group  of  so-called  specialists 
whose  constituency  Is  a  battery  of  computers 
and  not  a  bastion  of  citizens.  Tou,  as  cltl- 
aens,  would  be  derelict  in  not  recalling  any 
man  who  did  so  abdicate  his  responsibility. 
As  cltlsen.  as  Senator — no  one  is  going  to 
tell  me  that  national  security  matters  are 
best  left  to  any  clique  or  club.  And  no  one 
should  tell  any  of  you  that  either. 

Is  this  simply  a  partisan  view?  It  Is  not. 
In  your  communities  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisles  in  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
there  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
efforts  to  develop  a  real  consensus  on  na- 
tional security  matters,  a  truly  bipartisan 
one.  The  chasm  we  must  bridge  is  partisan 
In  an  entirely  different  sense.  It  is  the  par- 
tisanship of  one  branch  of  government,  the 
executive,  versus  the  popular  representation 
of  another  branch,  the  legislative.  It  is  the 
partisanship  of  secret  diplomacy  versus  open 
covenants  openly  arrived  at;  the  partisan- 
ship of  secret  correspondence  between  heads 
of  state  versus  the  open  sentiments  of  t^e 
hearts  of  nations.  This  Is  not  political 
partisanship  In  the  sense  we  have  known  It. 
It  Is  personal  partisanship  la  a  sense  we 
have  never  known  before. 

If  we  must  negotiate  with  tyranny  on  the 
terms  and  In  the  trappings  of  tyranny,  then 
we  have  lost  the  object  of  the  negotiation  be- 
fore we  even  begin.  Kzclude  the  people  or 
the  repreeentattves  of  the  people  from  the 
formulation  of  national  security  poUcy  and 
you  exclude  the  very  thing  the  poUcy  is  In- 
tended to  eecure. 

Thus.  In  my  remarks,  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  am  walking  where  angels  should  fear  to 
tread — I  feel  I  am  talking  In  areas  where 
free  men  and  women  miut  feel  free  to  be 
heard. 

In  the  Inflated  rhetoric  which  Is  the  cur- 
rency of  the  preeent  administration,  depre- 
ciation of  sound  meaning  and  lasting  value 
may  have  carried  us  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
national  disaster.  We  have  long  since 
reached  the  state  of  utter  confusion. 

Let's  attempt,  then,  to  restore  the  concept 
of  national  security  to  its  true  meaning — and 
to  spell  out  Its  crucial  implications.  And 
let's  not  fool  ourselves  for  one  moment:  Na- 
tional security  affairs  are  matters  of  life  and 
death.  They  are  matters  of  national  sur- 
vival. And  more  even  than  that:  They  are 
Instruments  to  our  overriding  national 
goals — to  what.  In  a  free  society,  comprises 
180  mUllon  individual  strategies  for  achiev- 
ing a  good  life,  of  material  abundance  and 
spiritual  reward. 

National  survival  is  the  crucial  Instrument 
to  personal  fullUlment.  And  the  Instrument 
of  national  survival  U,  in  turn,  national  se- 
curity. It  Is  Jxist  that  simple— and  as  pro- 
foundly meaningful. 

Let's  attempt,  also,  to  reorient  the  concept 
of  national  security  In  its  true  context.  As 
an  instrument  of  survival,  it  Is  thiu  a  func- 
tion of  prior  political  decisions — political  In 
the  classical  and  broadest  sense.    Not  the 


game  of  partisan  advantage.  Not  a  matter 
of  winning  public  debate  or  even  eleetkma. 
Making  sense  of  national  security  depouls  on 
our  making  prior  sense  of  where  we — as  a 
nation  and  as  free  people— think  we  are  go- 
ing, and  of  how  we  Intend  to  get  there. 

It  depends  on  marshaling  all  our  re- 
sources— which  are  vast  but  not  endleas — 
and  then  using  these  resources  with  all 
poasible  efficiency.  It  depends,  most  of  all, 
on  first  identifying  the  barriers  to  our  as- 
pirations— barriers  of  dcmestlc  shortcomings 
and  of  worldwide  conspiracy — and  then  on 
our  unwavering  resolution  to  overcome  them. 

One  of  theee  reeotiroes  Is  the  pfnfessliiiisl 
skiU  and  dedication  of  our  Aimed  Forees. 
Another  Is  military  hardware— la  being,  In 
production,  and  on  the  drawing  board.  And 
our  success  In  the  war  for  national  siirvlval 
and  national  achievement  depends  on  the 
wisdom  with  which  the  elected  servants  of 
the  American  people  put  theee  reeouroee  to 
use.  I  say  "servanU"  deUberately.  Surely 
the  Members  of  Congress  so  consider  them- 
selves; I  simply  remind  the  ten^Mrary 
leaseholder  in  the  White  House  that  his 
status  and  his  responsibility  are  the  mmt 
no  less,  and  no  more. 

I  have  already  said  that  national  security 
affairs  Is  no  proper  area  for  partisan  polit- 
ical games.  Neither  Is  It  an  arena  for  exec- 
utive-legislative Infighting.  This  ahould  not 
be  an  occasion  for  bitter  competition  btit 
only  an  opportunity  for  meeting  our  mu- 
tual obligations  to  the  American  people — ^In 
equal  partnership. 

What,  in  more  concrete  terms,  does  this 
mean? 

It  means  that  the  Congress  must  have  the 
Information  it  needs  In  crder  to  share  In 
such  critical  decisionmaking — ^not  oontroUed 
leaks  but  hard  facts. 

It  means  that  the  Oongreas  must  be  con- 
sulted about  the  basic  policies  of  the  war 
for  national  survival — presented  not  with 
alick  slogans  and  precooked  package  deals 
but  with  realistic  alternatives. 

It  means  that  the  Oongreas  must  not  be 
deluged  nor  let  Itself  get  lost  In  a  mass  of 
technical  details  about  force  levels  and 
weapons  systems  but  rather  that  it  focus  on 
the  area  in  which  it  is  Indeed  expert — on  the 
purposes  of  the  American  people,  and  on 
their  self-imposed  commitment  to  provide 
the  reeourcee  and  i>ay  the  bills. 

It  nwans  the  production  of  Infomuitlon 
and  not  the  management  of  news.  It  means 
to  sum  it  up,  that  the  people  through  their 
Congress  must  not  be  Ignored. 
An  equal  partnership  In  high  national  pol- 
icy— to  put  it  more  concretely  stUI — means 
an  end  to  haggling  over  precise  nimibers  of 
RS-70'B  and  exact  emplacement  of  Atlases 
and  Mlnutemen.  But  it  does  and  mvttt  mean 
constant  and  continuous  consultation  over 
Che  key  question :  What  mix  of  men  and  ma- 
terial will  eliminate  the  gape  and  lags  and 
lapses  in  our  total  national  security  pas- 
ture? What  must  we  do — we  as  freemen 
and  citisen  taxpayers  to  see  to  It  that  the 
day  never  arrivee  when  this  Nation  lacks  the 
power  to  enforce  its  pOIltleal  and  uKval  pur- 
poses? 

Our  problems  begin  with  the  definitions 
of  those  very  purposes.  Just  what  Is  the 
national  aecurlty  policy  of  this  Nation  today? 
Certainly  the  Oongreas  has  never  been  let  in 
on  the  secret.  Nor  have  the  people  generally, 
if  my  reading  of  their  conunents  U  correct. 

Instead  of  a  policy  we  have  a  series  of  de- 
partmental and  compartmental  decisions. 
We  have  raasle-dasaie  reactions  to  the  de- 
mands of  certain  moments  but  no  long- 
range  purpose  on  which  our  ames  can  de- 
pend or  upon  which  oxir  enemies  can  ponder. 

It  Is  commonly  accepted  that  we  run  con- 
tlnvial  grave  rliks  from  the  probing  actions 
of  the  enemy.  Bxit  why  are  thoee  probing 
actions  necessary?  Because,  simply  and 
sadly,  the  enemy  has  no  reason  to  know  that 
there  are  limits  to  oar  patience,  that  there 
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to  our 
■lialTBhto  tfmim  tag  our 
Tlio  Miiiiy  t»«n  tooMram  tbst 

not  ft  Mate  «f  itooMwaMiL  Tbut  bo  U  on- 
oonr^Ml  to  pveko  and  toot,  to  throftton.  to 
rlak  ■■iifclMff  |u*t  to  diacovw  aomoUiLliic 
wldoii  our  policy  ohoakl  doorlj  Miiuiclftto. 
TiM  ILrat  mmmtiai  of  maj  dotnont  poUcj. 
Sot  «Bua#U.  to  that  It  bo  boUovabto.  Is 
oursf  Obvtoui^y  ovaa  aUtos  sudi  aa  Tnoiem 
do  not  flad  It  ao.  Bam  thoa  can  It  datar 
tbaKrwIln? 

AcBoaa  tba  map.  tbo  Bad  Ham  oX  tbaae 
rtoky  pmhtogi  aro  i^Mkraat.  Xa  Cuba  tba 
proMi^  caaaa  wttbla  Juat  a  tow  daya  ot  in- 
ttilllng  m1--*Tf  whlcb  could  hava  wrought 
rtaTaotatton  o*  porttona  of  our  Jfatlon.  Per- 
haps auch  davaatatioa  would  hava  aolvad 
■ome  political  pvoblaiBS  tor  aoma  paopla  but 
It  would  Maroaly  mtvo  tha  cftuaa  of  fraedom 
▼ary  well. 

attU  tha  Cuban  aaeaaw  U  roekli^ 
forth.  It  waa  high  for  the  block- 
It  bumpad  low  latar  whan  It  hacaina 
apparent  that  no  foUowup  waa  planned,  that 
the  altiiatlon  was  going  to  drift  In  tldea  agi- 
tated bjr  the  enemy  and  not  powered  by  our 
awn  policy. 

In  our  woeful  wrangling  orer  a  nxiclear 
teat  ban  at  deneva  wa  aeeeaw  batwaen  com- 
protnlae  and  conftiaton.  We  play  a  deadly 
numbers  game  with  onalta  Inspections  with- 
out any  real  rulaa  for  the  blmfSl  gaaae — the 
purpoee  of  such  negotiationa.  On  the  one 
hand  wa  admit  that  the  Sorleta  would  be 
qiilte  tree  to  violate  a  teat  ban  trea^  avan 
If  they  signed  one.  On  the  other  hand  we 
negotiate  for  aaontba  on  tha  basis  of  lUuaory 
hopes  that  they  wlU  bahava  nicely,  and  they 
never  have. 

Actually  the  root  problem  o£  tha  nuclear 
control  situation  Ilea  In  the  preparation  for 
teats.  UntU  such  preparations  can  be 
policed — and  there  lent  even  the  vaguest 
hope  for  that — no  teat  ban  treaty  would  be 
worth  the  paper  It  to  written  on.  TThe  So- 
Tiets  In  such  a  treaty  would  simply  Immobl- 
llae  the  sincere  United  Stataa  while  leaving 
Itself  completely  free  to  get  itself  ready  for  a 
future  violation  from  which  might  cocna  a 
weapons  breakthrough  which  would  fatally 
shift  the  balance  of  power.  Maantlme,  we 
would  be  months  or  even  years  behind  In 
such  preparation  Just  as  we  were  as  the  re- 
sult of  our  fooUSh  unUataral  teat  suspension 
prevloudy. 

But  where  Is  tha  natlnnsl  aecorlty  purpoee 
In  all  of  thto?  Do  you  know?  Do  the  ne- 
^tlators  knowf 

Southeast  Aala  repreeents  an  area  la  which 
the  seeeaw  of  Indeddon  and  "'<»'»'i  p*^>iffy 
has  become  a  vatltabto  roQer  coaster.  Onoe. 
wa  heard.  Xiftoa  waa  a  keystone  in  our  nft- 
tlonal  security  planning,  Than  it  hecania 
eeeenUal  to  neutrallae  It.  >ow  there  to  tha 
problsoa  ot  ridding  it  rf  the  Beds  who  now 
are  overrunning  it.  Did  a  policy  guide  that 
ride  to  chaoay  I  sincerely  hope  not.  Bather. 
I  teal,  lack  of  poUey.  laok  of  asperlenre.  lack 
of  realism  let  It  happen. 

IxxA  at  Vietnam.  We  are  fighting  there. 
Wa  are  dying  thara.  Itfeaatlme,  we  hftve  no 
policy  that  oovera  the  very  situation  that 
makee  the  war  la  Vtotnaa  ao  lacredlbly 
oomplaz.  Tha  Commnntota  there  can  be  aqp- 
pltod  trooa  ■mipneettly  nasitral  Cambodia, 
ftom  ImtM,  from,  Bad  China.  Tha  enemy 
keepe  hto  llnea  flexible.  We  hold  the  fight- 
ing, on  our  part,  to  rigidly  drawn  rulea  that 
stop,  as  they  did  In  Xoraa.  alwayi  <hart  or 
tha  enemy's  supply  lines 

Tha  southern  flank  of  that  lopalded  strug- 
gto  offers  anothar  ohaltongs  to  tha  Uttle 
pcdlcy  that  Isat  there.  There.  Indonaate 
looma  as  a  baae  fbr  Bovtet  and  Bed  rbtnaee 
throats.  How  haa  onr  poBey  or  lack  at  It 
aerved  Indonesia?  It  helped  them  but  not 
ua. 

Becently.  whan  Tnrtrmeela  laid  violent 
claim  to  Dutch-held  Weet  New  Guinea  we 


wtthovt 


Mst  aa  negotiator 
prtac^plew  purpoaa,  or  al- 


On  one  elde  of  the     ^ 

aa  old  and  gallant  ally,  tha 

On  tha  other  aide  the  Bad-backed  dlctator- 
sh4>  ot  Indonesia.  Balng  helpCUl.  we  swap* 
astda  Dutch  hopes  for  salf-detesmtnetton 
by  the  natives  of  westara  New  Oulnaa.  We 
swept  aside  the  ooncam  tor  ^"^h^r  ally. 
AuatraUa.  for  the  trapllcations  oC  aa  In- 
donesian presence  on  an  laland  which  Is  the 
gateway  to  thalr  land  and  In  which  they 
share  ownership. 

Onr  negotiating  skill  caiM  up  with  a 
plan  to  turn  the  Dutch  area  over  to  tha 
Indonesians  after  a  abort,  token  supervision 
by  the  United  Nations. 

And  what  wUl  we  reap  from  that  sowing 
of  senseless  seedf  Thto  Aoguat  there  to 
scheduled  to  be  put  toegthsr  the  ifatoy  Fsd- 
eratlon.  combining  Slngapora,  lialaya. 
Kcrth  Borneo.  Sarawak,  and  Brunei,  U  oould 
be  a  strong  antl-Oonununlst  force  In  the 
area.  What  threatens  it,  threatana  it  to 
tha  point  that  Great  Britain  even  now  to 
aenrtlng  troope  into  the  area?  Red  Chineae 
and  Indonesian  preeaure  and  guerrUto  in- 
filtration la  the  threat.  And  while  the 
British  troope  deploy,  our  poUoy  seems  to 
have  gone  no  further  in  concept  or  oonvlc- 
tlon  than  the  recent  help  It  gave  Indonesl*. 

Ooaatder  the  question  of  foreign  eoonomle 
aid  which  we  are  told  to  essential  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Under  no  executive  leailnr 
ahlpt  BepubUean  or  Damoorat.  have  we  de- 
veloped a  meaalDgful  purpose  for  thto  aid. 
Mar  haa  the  legtotetlve  been  able  to  take  the 
lend  in  seeding  the  definition.  Instead,  great 
doUopa  or  aid  propoeato  are  heaped  upon 
the  hapleaa  Hill  in  Washington,  from  the 
aagv  White  House,  and  tha  debate  ragee 
abowt  dollars  and  cante — not  about  definl- 


One  man  says  the  aid  to  easentlal  because 
H  to  good.  We  bother  not  to  question  our 
ability  to  determine  what  to  0ood  for  the 
world.  We  dont  even  dtoeuss  It.  We  }ust 
react,  like  conditioned  drens  ^^^»»^»»l^  An- 
other man  says  the  aid  keeps  iMtoons  from 
cammonism.  We  see  ao  evkleaoe  and  we 
know  there  are  proofs  to  tha  contrary  but 
we  plunge  ahead,  dlacuaalng  programs  whea 
w«  should  be  discussing  purpossa.  We  eay 
that  the  aid  la  to  help  the  belpleee  under- 
privileged and  yet  we  watch  it  pour  into 
Government  coffers  from  which  it  emergea 
aa  part  ot  the  state's  power  and  seldom  If 
ever  aa  direct  asslstaace  to  aeedy  or  worthy 
Indlvlduato  or  to  individual  enterprise. 

The  lis*  of  contradletlona  and  vague  as- 
sumptions to  almost  endlees.  The  point  to 
simply  that  we  have  no  doctrine  In  thto 
crucial  area     only  programs,  only  rhetoric. 

PersooaUy,  I  feel  that  proper  doctrine  to 
golda  such  aid  would  have  to  be  baaed  upon 
the  goato  of  our  own  natlnnal  security.  It 
would  not  be  a  doctrine  at  vague  altruism 
but  of  coacreto  effort  to  extend  freedom.  It 
would  recognise  the  vastly  different  capaci- 
ties of  vastly  different  nations  to  abeorb 
aid.  and  use  It  advantageously  in  terms  of 
building  free  Instltutlona. 

And  It  would  certainly  never  approach  the 
stniggla  between  Bast  and  West  as  a  mere 
SBsratoe  in  bribery.  wUh  the  booty  going  to 
tha  slda  that  promlsas  to  ^wnd  more.  Bice 
Christianity,  tha  buying  ot  oonvarts.  has 
failed  time  and  time  again  in  the  mla- 
sicmary  field.  Bice  freedom  to  bound  to  fan 
as  often  and  as  siirely. 

And  when  It  comes  to  reelatance  to  Com- 
mrmlst  Incursions.  I  feel  that  foreign  aid 
doctrlnea.  well  thought  out  and  defined, 
rather  than  emotionally  shouted,  would  rec- 
ognise that  military  aid — not  welfare-cen- 
tered economic  aid — haa  always  been  the 
really  snccassful  frontline  against  Bed  Im- 
perialism. 

Vyvoe,  not  bribery,  has  repelled  conmiu- 
nlsm  always  In  the  past:  driving  their  forces 


from  power  in  Greece  tn  1M7;  away 
Quonoy  In  1989;  from  '-■*^»»nn  in  that  i       _ 
year,  and  so  forth  and  so  on  Hirongh  tha  «a> 
tire  rollcall  cd  Bed  mllbacte. 

Thoee  are   tactical  examplee  of  tha  ^^ 
at   oQSMisteBt   polley.      The   greater  pip  ia 
sUstegle.     U  U  the  gap  la  naUossu  irbj^ 
tlvee  and  conoepto  through  which  fv»»^am 
ntot  will  and  determination  dally  filters  ant 
aometlmes  floods. 

There  to  lack  of  even  a  widely  agreed  defl. 
nltlon  of  the  astine  e<  the  enemy.  Objeo. 
tlve  history  aeee  the  Communist  enemy  as 
totally  conunltted  to  a  conflict  doctrine 
whoae  objective  to  the  deeUuctloa  not  merely 
of  Weeasm  and  newtral  soverelgnttos  but  ot 
Western  elvlltaattan.  Its  subveraloB  to  gtofeal 
and  constant.  Ito  record  la  an  n«Krr\if^n  Qgy^ 
of  the  nse  of  force  and  violence  and  traaeb- 
ery  and  subversloa  ta  aehtovlog  Ita  imperial- 
istic alms.  Seventeen  nations  have  been 
butchered  and  bayoneted  bahlod  the  Iton 
Curtain.  And  we  In  the  West  have  watched 
each  of  them  as  their  national  llfeblood 
poured  out. 

Five  were  taken  by  overt  military  actlaa: 
Aaerbaijan,  Byelorossia.  Turklstan.  Geergto, 
and  the  North  Caucasus.  One  was  bro««bt 
back  from  captlvl^,  Aaerbaljan.  in  IMi^ 
by  one  of  the  strongest  dlplcatatlo  preesuns 
ever  applied  by  thto  country.  Against  fores, 
comiterforoe  worked — an  tnteresting  leasoD 
from  which  we  seem  to  have  learned  vtrtoaDy 
nothing. 

Pour  off  tha  nations  were  taken  over  bf 
aoceptaace  of  ultlmatnma  or  trsatlea  fortat 
on  them  by  Soviet  anaa:  flimniila,  Istonl^ 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Tlia  OkzatiM  and 
Poland  were  taken  over  by  Invaaloa  while  at 
war  with  a  third  power.  Poland,  then,  was 
retaken  after  the  Second  World  War  by  In- 
ternal Communist  conspiracy.  So  was  Czecb- 
oslovakto. 

Hxmgary  and  Bulgaria  were  taken  by  la- 
vaslon  eoversd  by  a  war  sitaatlon.  BumanU 
was  topplsd  by  OemmmnlsU  la  coalition  with 
other  partlea  who  were  eventually  depoeed. 
Albania  went  behind  the  curtain  (and 
whether  It^  iron  or  bamboo  to  small  oora- 
fart)   through  gnarrllla  action. 

Where  la  that  hotribU  list  was  there  the 
action  ot  a  country  oapahto  of  clvtUaed  oon* 
duct  as  we  know  and  expect  It?  And  yet, 
where  in  our  policy  Is  tnere  any  real  recog- 
nition ot  thto?  Tnsteart  we  have  an  over- 
abundance of  personal  theories  posing  •• 
policies.  We  have  one  theory  that  sees  tha 
Soviets  mellowing.  We  have  another  that 
aeee  us  amoving  doeer  to  them  as  they  move 
eloeer  to  us.  We  have  another  that  aeee  us 
Joining  togethar  to  rastot  Bad  ChiotL.  An- 
other says  that  the  Soviet  to  aa  dsaperataly 
intereeted  in  arais  control  aa  we  foolishly  ara, 
The  Itot  to  virtuaUy  ae  long  aa  the  list  of 
executive  agency  advlasn  and  daoampused 

It  ta  a  grab  bag  ot  thaory.  not  a  national 
saonrtty  policy.  And  It  to  from  thto  grab  bag 
that  we  are  expected  to  draw  aenslhto  coa- 
dnslana.    It  to  Impnestble. 

Furthsr,  the  singto  unifying  thread 
throngh  the  grab  bag  to  one  at  the  most  po- 
taottally  daageroos  ot  alL  That  trend  U  tbe 
poeslblllty  that,  by  Bxecutlve  whhn.  the  de- 
elatoa  has  been  made  to  divide  the  world  into 
two  spberee  at  tnllnsnca,  one  ours,  the  other 
the  Soviets  AU  of  the  grab  bag's  eontenta 
would  seem  to  lead  tn  that  direetton. 

And  yon  and  I,  you  and  your  aleeted  Bep- 
reeentatlves  are  as  far  ftam  having  a  voice 
In  debating  thto  as  you  are  ttoa  having  the 
full  story  at  the  Bay  ot  Pigs  invasion.  We 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  informatton 
Ttii  too  important  apparently.  Tou  and  the 
Oongreee  la  the  e^e  ot  the  wagoamaster  are 
too  damned  dmnb. 

Hegotlattons  and  plans  ot  the  sort  that 
characterise  the  grab-bag.  slap-dash  ap- 
proach to  polley  fommlatton  require  secrecy 
lest  tbe  people  reject  them  out  ot  hand.    And 
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la  one  policy  which  to  emerging  aa  a 
fj^r  and  preeent  one  In  Washington  today. 

ji^  toe  other  day  a  ooUeague  of  mine,  the 
gyp^tf  from  Arkanaas.  Ur.  FcrLaanuR,  da- 
erlfd  tbe  fact  that  too  much  foreign  poUoy 
information  was  being  made  pubUe.  It  was 
mr^^f  partisan  attacks  on  the  policies  all 
too  poaalble  and  too  frequent,  he  suggested. 

I  foggsst  that  my  ooUeague  and  hto  friends 
IB  ths  Central  Government  take  some  time 
to  study  tha  Government  of  which  they  are 
only  part.  The  limitation  of  power  to  cer- 
tainly a  principle  of  that  government.  Thatls 
iiby  Ideally  we  seek  a  balance  between  the 
tliree  branches  of  government  eo  that  no  one 
ls«ncb  can  dominato  the  others  to  the  ex- 
eitiflion  of  dissenting  vtows.  But  we  should 
QOt  confuse  the  limitation  of  power  with  the 
limitation  of  IXLformatlon.  In  a  representa- 
tive government,  where  all  ultimately  have 
acme  voice  In  mftjor  national  directions,  in- 
formation to  vitally  and  constantly  needed, 
debate  Is  needed,  dtoeent  to  needed,  so  that 
the  final  decisions  can  be  Informed  and  agreed 
upon. 

We  will  never  re-create  any  form  of  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  in  thto  country  so 
long  as  the  executive  branch  of  government, 
and  Its  satellite  spokesmen  in  the  legislative, 
constitute  themselves  a  party  unto  them- 
■elves.  In  such  a  situation  wlMt  we  will  get 
It  bipartisan  agreement,  throxigh  political 
pcesBure.  but  not  bli>artlsan  policy  through 
partisan  discussion — which  to  what  we  sorely 
need. 

By  ito  very  definition,  the  limitation  of 
dsbato  which  the  executive  partisans  are 
calling  for  to  a  flagrant  denial  of  any  chance 
to  achieve  blparttoanahlp.  In  fact  It  to  a 
sure  way  to  achieve  the  most  onerous  par- 
tisanship of  all,  a  partisanship  baaed  on  a 
•iDfle  branch  of  Govenunent,  the  executive, 
and  not  even  on  a  alngle  political  party. 

In  the  Congrees  and  Senate  today  there 
Is  more  genuine  bipartisanship  aoroes  the 
aisles  on  major  Issues  than  there  to  between 
tbe  legislative  branch  as  a  whole  and  the 
•xeeutive  branch  with  ito  aloof  and  disdain- 
ful dtotrust  of  debate,  fear  and  distrust  of 
the  people,  and  management  of  Information. 

There  can  be  blparttoanahlp  only  if  the 
Bxecutlve  recognizes  that  thto  to  a  two-party 
system  and  not  a  one-branch  monopoly. 
Oartalnly  there  to  great  blparttoanahlp  re^ud- 
Ing.  for  instance.  Cuba.  Senators  and  Con- 
grsesmen  of  the  Democratic  Party  have 
qxiken  side  by  side  with  Republican  col- 
leagues in  demanding  facto,  in  challenging 
■swimptlons.  in  warning  of  drift  and  Inde- 
dsion  and  of  fear. 

It  to  the  Executive  that  stands  apari  from 
tbe  debate.  Issuing  edlcto  and  giving  grudg- 
ing TV  chalk  talks  as  substitutes  for  genuine 
dtoousslon.  We  hear  that  if  we  discuss 
Cuba  we  will  endanger  oiir  Intelligence  net- 
works. How  will  It  endanger  thoee  networks 
to  discover  why  their  findings  lagged  so  far 
behind  thoee  of  individual  Members  of  Con- 
grem  and  the  Senate  in  alerting  us  to  the 
missile  threat?  Would  not  such  a  discovery. 
Instead,  strengthen  the  obviously  imperfect 
oommunlcationa  between  intelligence  and 
•xeeutive  functions?  I  have  great  faith  in 
our  Intelligence  systems  after  Cuba.  I  have 
little  reason  for  faith  in  the  proper  utilisa- 
tion of  them.  But  olBclal  blindness  cannot 
be  ciu-ed  by  an  official  blackout  on  discus- 
sion. 

Bevealing  the  dates  of  our  overflights  of 
Cuba  was  supposed  to  similarly  endanger 
our  Intelligence  operations.  But  who  in  the 
world  would  know  the  dates  of  those  flighte 
better  than  the  Soviet  troope  who  watched 
them?  Why  to  it  bad  for  Americans  to  know 
these  things,  but  perfectly  all  right  for  80- 
vlK  soldiers  to  know  them? 

An  even  more  serloiu  indictment  to  poa> 
slble  from  reviewing  Just  the  known  facto  of 
the  Cuban  situation.  It  to  an  indictment 
tbat  strikee  through  to  a  very  sensitive  nerve 
in  our  entire  national  aecurity  altuatlon. 


Aa  the  f aets  akrwly  aeep  into  sight,  we  eee 
the  outUaee  of  a  Cuba  poUoy.  particularly 
ia  regard  to  the  Bay  of  Figs  tovaalon,  which 
was  dominated  by  aaeeutlve  theortoto.  We 
ssa  professlanal  military  advloe  only  in  the 
far  background,  more  ignored  than  foUowed. 

We  know,  at  very  least,  that  no  competent 
military  advloe,  if  heeded,  would  have  per- 
mitted such  an  invasion  attempt,  no  matter 
who  undertook  it,  to  proceed  with  auch  fee- 
ble protection,  with  ammunition  stored 
largely  on  one  ship,  which  was  deetroyed. 
with  BO  little  attempt  to  destroy  enemy  air 
cover;  with  ao  little  effort  to  provide  recon- 
naissance, and  so  on. 

How  deeply,  we  can  well  aak,  does  the  deaf- 
nees  to  professional  military  advloe  affect  our 
overall  national  security  policy? 

Let  me  cite  some  other  examplee  which 
make  the  question  pertinent,  although  tbe 
Executive  undoubtedly  would  call  it  im- 
pertinent. Why  was  the  TPX  all-purpoae 
fighter  plane  contract  awarded  In  direct 
contradiction  of  multiple  recommendations 
by  professional  military  review  boards? 
What  role  can  the  military  men  of  our  Na- 
tion be  playing  in  our  national  aecurity 
policies  when  one  man  in  the  Pentagon,  on 
the  basis  of  a  personal  evaluation,  can  decide 
that  all  of  the  profesalonato  are  wrong  and 
that  he  and  he  alone  to  right? 

Perhaps  the  one-man  Army-Navy-Alr  Force 
to  correct.  I  would  always  admit  that  pos- 
sibility. But  it  does  occur  to  me  that  it's 
a  hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad,  or  a  de- 
fense organtoation,  when  you  begin  by 
silencing.  Ignoring,  and  even  impugning  the 
good  sense  of  your  eoldlers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men. 

Should  we  not  know,  as  well,  why  an 
executive  decision  has  scuttled  the  develop- 
ment of  our  most  immedtotely  available 
antimissile  missile,  the  Nlke-Zeus?  In  ito 
place  has  been  substituted  tiie  Nlke-X. 
But  that  protective  weapon  system  will  not 
be  available,  under  present  plans,  until  1070. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  reports  that  the 
Sovlete  wUl  have  an  anti-mlsslle-misslle 
system  in  operation  by  1968. 

Beyond  all  of  the  other  possible  explana- 
ttona  of  thto  apparently  deliberately  created 
gap  In  defensive  systems,  we  can  see  clear- 
ly the  outUnes  of  Secretary  IfcNamara's 
theory  that  if  the  Soviet  achieves  a  sxire 
second-strike  capability  it  will  no  longer 
have  to  fear  us  and  no  longer  have  a  reason 
to  launch  a  nuclear  attack  Does  the  care- 
fully calcxUated  gap  in  mlssUe  defenses, 
which  might  give  the  Soviet  a  4-year  lead,  a 
gratuitous  4-year  grace  period,  does  thto 
gap  by  Executive  order  tie  into  the  Mc- 
Namara  theory?  Is  It  a  deliberate  step  in 
support  of  that  theory?  We  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  find  the  answer  in  the  silence  that 
Kxecutlve  eecrecy  has  impoeed  on  the  sit- 
uation. What  do  professional  mlUtery  men 
think  of  these  moves?  What  do  you  tlilnk 
of  them?  Even  more  Importantly,  when  will 
you  be  permitted  to  think  about  them  on 
the  basis  of  facta?  When  will  we  have  the 
facta? 

Now  to  another  area.  We,  meaning  sim- 
ply and  exclusively  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  are  now  propoalng  to  our 
already  akltttoh  friends  in  Burope  that 
NATO's  nuclear  naval  forces  be  manned  by 
crews  drawn  from  the  various  nations  In  the 
pact. 

Oould  that  conceivably  have  been  a  plan 
that  reeulted  from  listening  to  professional 
military  advice?    I  doubt  it  very  strongly. 

Tor  one  thing,  you  can  scarcely  have  a 
multinational  captain  for  the  ahip  or  sub- 
marine. So,  bnmedlately,  there  to  a  quee- 
tlon  of  command  that  makee  tha  multina- 
tional crew  Idea  an  abeurdlty  to  begin  with. 

But  there  are  other  questions.  J\ist  ask- 
ing them  makee  the  suggestion  seem  the 
result  of  a  glandular  dtoorder,  certainly  not 


of  orderly  military  thinking.  If  there  to  an 
American  captain  and  a  n«nch  executive 
oflQcer  who  have  keys,  both  of  which  must 
be  turned  to  fire  a  nuclear  mlsslto.  how  does 
the  French  ofllcer  get  hto  government's  ap- 
proval tot  the  firing  when  the  captain  geta 
his?  From  an  Italian  radio  operator?  Will 
the  crew  hold  a  multinational  oonferenoe  to 
decide  when  to  fire  and  at  what?  If  they 
do.  how  effective  will  the  firing  be?  If  they 
dont,  why  bother  with  the  multinational 
manning  in  the  first  place?  I  could  go  on — 
and  so  could  you,  I  am  sure.  Thto  to  as 
clear  an  example  of  the  confused  thinking  In 
Washington  that  I  could  preeent — an  invita- 
tion to  defeat. 

I  would  make  thto  concrete  suggeetion, 
toward  a  more  effective  national  aecurity 
system.  Let  tbe  executive  theorists  se^ 
some  national  aecurity  blparttoanahlp  right 
In  their  own  backsrard.  Let  them  start 
Itotenlng.  at  least  listening,  to  the  advice  of 
professional  military  men  before  they  issue 
their  rhetorically  inspiring  but  realtotlcally 
confusing  computer  blinking  marching 
orders. 

I  respect  very  deeply,  as  a  part-time  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  myself,  the  concept 
of  a  civilian  commander  in  chief  who  con- 
troto  and  lUnlta  our  military  organisation. 
But,  as  a  civilian,  I  alao  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  men  who  fight  our  wars  and  eraet 
our  defenses  must  be  given  the  saoM  order  of 
respect  we  accord  to  other  profeasionato.  I 
do  not  feel  that  thto  order  of  respect  to  re- 
flected at  all  In  the  relations  betvreen  the 
executive,  civilian  branches  of  government 
and  the  military  today. 

Congrees  and  the  Senftte  m\ist  play  an 
Important  role  in  restorli^t  thto  respect. 
The  massive  computer  ctirtaln  that  descends 
when  we  hold  defense  hearings  needs  to  be 
ripped  a  bit  so  that  we  eee  beyond  the  over- 
whelming array  of  bookkeeper'a  flguree  and 
see  Instead  the  shape  of  the  objectives  and 
purposes  which  are  as  meaningful  as  dollars 
and  cents  In  hammering  out  defense  poUcies. 

Where  are  we  going?  The  bookkeeping,  for 
Instance,  doesnt  tell  us  in  what  vraya  our 
current  defense  pollclee  are  being  deslgnsd 
In  support  of  Secretary  McNamara's  recent 
statement  that  It  might  be  to  our  advan- 
tage if  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  sure  second 
strike  capability— a  capability  which  it  ap- 
parently does  not  tiave  today.  I>dger  aheete 
won't  let  us  dig  our  teeth  into  the  proposi- 
tion that  greater  enemy  strength  to  to  our 
advantage.  But  dont  you  want  to  know 
the  answer  to  that?    I  know  that  I  do. 

The  s\munary  is  simple  to  steto  but  surely 
not  simple  to  achtove.  Itatlonal  security, 
first  of  all,  requires  a  statement  of  national 
objective.  There  to  no  such  statement  today. 
There  to  the  appearance,  as  I  have  said,  of 
policies  of  personal  diplomacy  leading  towiard 
a  world  half  atove  and  half  free.  And  we 
know  who  holds  the  initiative,  the  over- 
whelming weapons  of  treaehery  la  such  • 
world.  We  can  Imagine  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  free  half  became  a  quarter, 
then  a  tenth,  then  nothing. 

Next,  national  security  requires  the  secu- 
rity of  our  system  of  government,  the  eecu- 
rtty  of  our  repreaentatlve  forms,  our  own 
channeto  of  individual  responsibility.  And 
thto  requires  reetoration  of  the  balance  be- 
tween executive  and  legislative  powers  so 
that  national  policy  can  be  truly  national, 
truly  bipartisan,  truly  bellevabto  to  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

National  security  to  not  the  security  of 
the  White  House  alone.  It  to  the  security 
of  your  hotise  and  the  larger  house  ot  free- 
dom. It  to  as  a  great  Amertean  answered 
to  a  woman  who  in  thto  otty  asked,  "What 
have  you  given  us,  Mr.  nmnkUnt"  and  he 
answered,  "A  republic  If  yon  oan  keep  It." 
Thoee  men.  of  whom  he  was  one,  nve  ttie 
world  a  concept  of  freedom — and  tonight 
I  restate  Franklin's  clutllenge,  "Will  you 
keep  It?" 
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BOStDEB  TRADE  BgrWMJI  MEXICO 
AMD  THE  UMITJBU  STATES 


Mr.  MORBB.  Mr.  PregWent.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  tasre  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxooas  a  speech  by 
ConsreaBBum  Rlcardo  CarrOlo  Duran. 
Member  of  the  Mexican  Parliament, 
which  he  dettvered  on  March  It  on  the 
{noblens  eneomitered  In  border  trade  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtaited  tn  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

CaMMXUjO 

la.  i»es.  sra- 

M  PKOI 


In. 


Mmxjoo  aitb 


Oar  aottllMta  border  baa  an  eztesialon  of 
9  JVT  tSometmn.  Itoaiuui  border  citlee  pre- 
santod  a  dupieMlBg  oentraat,  a  few  years 
bade  tmder  a  ymj  q;>eclid  social  and  eoo- 
zuxnlc  eltuatton. 

"nie  deeert.  Inadequate  eommunloatlona, 
and  other  naCavaraMe  faetera  had  laolatad 
tbese  efttas  from  the  rest  of  the  oouatry.  At 
tiie  aame  time,  tbnj  were  so  (eocraphlcanj 
chMa  to  tba  ttatted  Stataa.  that  aooiettBiaa 
ofixSy  the  river  or  a  barbed  wire  In  the  middle 
ctf  Hie  sCraet  aeparaled  theiH, 

Tbvf  aeiiQlred  their  dothlBg,  food,  ahoaa, 
medldBes,  SDd  other  honsaheM  snppllaa  aa 
writ  aa  water,  gaa,  electilelty.  and  erMi  fire 
department  ■Siihiea  from  their  \SA.  n^gh- 
bora.  This  waa  due  to  the  fact  that  domeatle 
goods  and  aaiiltua  were  produeed  eo  far  away, 
they  were  too  lata  tn-^eomlng,  too  espenalve, 
and  often  of  tnftrtar  qiialtty. 

The  merohanta  of  the  other  aide  came  to 
consider  the  Mnlean  bolder  section  aa  a 
nataral  AoMrtoan  lartet. 

Be,  our  popalattons  tha*  onl^  Kdd  toura. 
oartoa.  crafta.  raw  matwlali,  and  dieap  man- 
ual labor,  eoatmmted  greatly  to  the  proeper- 
Ity  of  the  VB.  border  dtlSB.  bat  did  not  ahare 
In  saeh  proapertty  baeawaa  of  a  laek  of  ei^rt- 
tal,  IweiHlqiie.  and  eapacltj  for  consumptlaB. 
Beeanie  at  tUa.  they  alee  were  not  able  to 
develop  their  agrlcattara.  their  Indoatrlaa. 
and  their  oooaneroe  ia  the  eame  proportion. 

nia  saalertty  of  oar  border  vlaltora  on- 
fortanately  ware  aot  made  op  of  the  toarlst 
who  travels  wtth  his  family— a  hsalthy  and 
<SHiraMe  klad  off  limitwi — hot  on  the  con- 
trary. It  conslsHid  of  persons  looking  for  Im- 
proper entertatnaiant.  eraattng  attuatlons 
squaDy  aflset  the  good  naese  of  thoae 

pay  fOr  this  entettal rt  aa  wall  aa 

thaS  of  thoae  who  prorlde  It. 

tn  this  ataaale  age  the  evente  occur 
The     two     World     Ware 
tdlsal  traaaformatlons  on 
•la^to  firleodahtp.  charity,  and 
Idad  gate  aea  not  enough  to  goarantee 
a  grwtng  and  stsble  bosiaass  among  people. 

n  muet  he  based  on  a  teelproeal  tieatment 
that  wfll  saMwe  mutoal  benefit,  an  equally 
shared  proeperlty  and  general  well-being. 
ThA^la  turn  premotea  peace.  fMendly  co- 
opsntloa,  and  motaal  respeet.  Throng  the 
falva  or  ruiieieiclal  esporttlons  held  In 
Msrtco  city.  U  is  sasy  to  sss  at  a  glance  that 
Man  00  la  BO  longer  the  aaportar  of  cheap  raw 

ported  produete— with  their  natoral  aequel 
of  poeai-ty.  devalnatloa.  and  aoaaonile  oolo- 
niallwn — but  that  Is  entering  folly  Into 
a^rleultara.  a  parted  of  oommar- 
Is  dsvaloptag  an  Indaatry 

Is  beginning  to  ea- 
tbat  while  working  at  only  SO  per- 
oant  of  Ite  poaattUttiea. 

ThlB  traaaforaaatlon  la  tmprorlng  the 
■taairlaid  of  living  of  the  people,  helping  them 
to  aolve  thsir  Inngslaiidliig  prohlema.  All  of 
this  not  to  be  oonsldsred  as  adveiM  to  ths 
economy  of  the  United  Stataa.    On  the  oon- 


trary.  n  ahoifld  be 
fldaL     As  oar  capacity  for 
producing  tun  uaeue,  eo  daee  am 
crease  fur  puzetiaslng  iBiported  i 
dsHy  those  that  lecfulre  eapNai  and 
nKftiss  we  do  not  have. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  ae  aaan  er  nation 
wUl  do  for  OS  irtiat  we  aheuM  do  far  ^nr- 
advca.  Through  the  creative  hapaln  of  oar 
revolution,  genulii^  Mwdcan  la  its  Ideals, 
program,  and  porpoee.  we  sre  tirelesrty  fight- 
ing agatnat  poiverty.  dlseeee,  and  Ignorance. 

We  have  before  us  the  atlwnlatlng  example 
of  the  peofrfe  of  the  XTnlted  Statae  who  as 
soon  as  they  achieved  their  independenos 
fnan  England,  begin  to  Import  men.  tech- 
mqgee.  capital,  and  all  that  waa  nan— ary 
to  work  tlreleeely  and  become  the  Nation 
with  the  mghast  standard  of  Uvlng  In  the 
world  and  aelxleve  the  most  is^ortant 
noaaio  phenomenon  of  all  tteMa. 

It  baa  been  JuatiAahly  aald  we  are 
In  a  eecond  war  for  tnrtepaialence 
iKanlc  war— and  we  are  ooovinced  that  with- 
out it.  political  independence  oaa  Bsitlksr  be 
oaatpimtm  or  eWlcient. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  our 
Ideala  of  aodal  Justlca.  But,  having  gained 
a  poittieal  stability  eaosptlooal  for  Latia 
flmeilia.  the  peaea  and  traaqulUty  reealting 
from  it  have  permitted  us  to  look  to  the 
'  with  optlmlam.  We  are  en|oytng  each 
as  highways,  dsma,  fisrbors,  elec- 
trlelty.  oU.  manufacturing,  farm  psodnetlon, 
and  at^oola.  We  have  skfllsd  terTwilelsnii. 
good  workers,  and  an  ambttloaa  yoang  gen- 
eration with  a  genuine  «leelre  tor  piiigieee 

But  our  economic  development  raq\ilrea 
not  only  industrial  progreaa  but  also  a  greater 
denuuad  for  goods:  that  is.  markate  and  con- 
■unaera  who  will  proflt  from  the  production 
of  our  factorlee  and  will  Induce  the  creation 
of  new  manufacturing  eanters.  And  we 
most  oantlnue  to  strive  for  **««1^»v  to  oon- 
Bume  what  la  produced  in  ISeodoo,  since  this 
produetten  la  of  ezoaUent  quaUty  and  to 
oOared  at  very  attractive  prieee. 

Because  of  this,  govammente  of  the  revolu- 
tion have  carefully  r»»^»»*^  recovery  of 
border  markets  and  have  nmaitl  to  oonelder 
theee  "a  part  of  liexloo  on  tha  other  eide  of 
the  deeert,'*  with  eltlee  rtepenrtli^  on  their 
neighbor.  They  are  now  >««*"-«'"g  aa  area 
well  ooounxuUcated  with  the  reet  of  the 
country  and  with  a  strong  eoonomy. 

The  Intamatlooal  border  aone  eomprleee 
such  important  areas  aa  lower  OaUfomla, 
Sonoea.  Chihuahua.  Coahulla,  Nuevo  Leon, 
and  Tamanllpas.  Thsy  have  many  natoral 
rssouross  and  people  noied  foe  their  hard 
work  and  loyalty. 

Acroea  the  border  are  Stataa  of  satraottfl- 
naiy  development  and  future:  Oaltfomla, 
wlUeh  Is  surpassing  Mew  York  as  the  Mate 
with  the  largaet  populaUon  In  the  Union; 
Texas,  where  Important  reeearoh  propaagn 
are  being  carried  out  euoh  aa  the  epaoe  pro- 
gram: New  Mexico,  wtiioh  also  partldpatee 
in  this  same  program  as  wsU  as  ths  atomic 
energy  program;  and  Ay<«f«»»_  with  ao  many 
important  industrial  oompanlee. 

For  more  than  a  century,  the  wealth  of 
the  United  Statea — In  popolatlon.  Industry, 
and  culture— was  concentrated  in  the  North 
and  Bast.  In  the  last  yeara.  however,  na- 
tional attention  baa  turned  to  Che  South 
and  Weet. 

The  eppoitunltlee  for  beCtar  Bring  are 
ao  evident  In  this  area  that  they  have  a*- 
traeted  an  impreoedented  iBmlgrattoa.  The 
Merlcan  border  Statee  have  aaore  than 
doubled  their  population  la  the  laat  ao  yeara. 
while  border  cltlea  have  almost  tripled  thelr 
pc^ralatlon. 

Tbeee  cltlea  have  grown  at  an  impressive 
rate:  Tijuana  had  11.000  Inhabltanto  In  1980 
and  now  has  110,000.  Ctudad  Jtiarea  grew 
from  4S,000  to  335,000  In  the  same  period  of 


totte 


rate  of  gioe^li 
of  the  u^Jen  by  10 

Ttte  border  and  Na  area  of  tafluenoe  «• 
Inbabltod  by  id  mBBoa  people  la  Um  UbIM 
Statee  and  8  millleB  tan  Metfeo.  Diey  hove' 
an  average  peieonal  income  much  gnaii* 
than  ttnt  ot  their  leepeeUte  fMlow  cMtae^ 
"nie  average  peraonal  *''***'M'*^  of  tSte  Ua, 
population  la  SIJOO  a  year,  while  thet  af  tke 
Mexicans  is  8,200  pases,  or  ItS 
greater  than  the  3.800  peeee  whMh  _ 

up  the  average  annual  pereonal  incom*  far 
the  reet  of  Ifezloo. 

Mexican  customs  handled  1  millloB  tOte 
of  goods  in  IMO  and  «  milhoa  in  1960. 
deposlte  !n  six  of  the  Northern  Stetee 
amounted  to  M  percent  of  the  nation*!  tolM. 
The  Federal  District  accounted  for  40  pereent 
while  the  other  SS  States  combined  aoeonattd 
for  TJ  percent. 

Five  million  people  croeeed  the  Interna. 
tlonal  bridge  at  Ctudad  Juares  from  north 
to  south  in  IMO;  la  mllUon  crossed  it  In  Itto, 
and  80  minion  is  1900.  Of  theee,  00  peromt 
were  Mexican  and  iO  percent  U.8.  cltlsHa. 

Border  trade  and  tourism  aooounted  fbr 
$700  minion  in  1901,  While  the  reet  of  the 
ooxmtry  received  only  8180  mUhon  qwnt  by 
the  800,000  tourists  that  went  south  tlat 
year. 

Such  to  the  border  market  tn  general,  gen- 
tlemen— a  nuuket  that  haa  ehUAy  benefited 
the  United  Statee.  Beoevery  of  thto  maifest 
on  a  national  acale  and  partletpatlon  in  an 
international  one  preeenta  a  challenge  to 
the  capacity  and  aptrtt  of  enterprise  of  the 
Mexican. 

That  to  why,  when  Prealdent  Adolf  o  Lopes 
Mateoa  eald  the  time  haa  come  for  the  bor- 
dere  and  ordered  the  «*tin»<«i  border  pr»- 
gram  instituted,  we  realised  the  vital  ta- 
portanoe  of  Inoorporatlng  the  border  dtlM 
with  the  reet  of  the  nation  both  spiritually 
and  econoealoally  knowing  that  such  a  pro- 
gram would  help  elevate  tbete  etaadarda  at 
living  and  assure  an  ovendl  general  develop- 
ment. 

The  national  border  program  already  haa 
planned  and  haa  begun  the  tranaformatioa 
of  the  Mexican  border  toto  a  true  reflectlOB 
of  Mexioo  and  an  area  of  great  economic  ac- 
ttvlty. 

The  plan  to  to  convert  Mexleo's  1,807  klle- 
metera  of  frontier  into  "the  greateet  dtoplay 
window  of  the  world  looking  toward  the 
worM'a  rlcheet  market,"  whereby  the  modest 
bat  dean  and  orderly  appearance  of  ear 
dttea,  the  high  standard  of  Uvlng  of  Na  hi- 
haMtanta.  the  Mexican  artlelee  to  be  eo- 
quired  there,  the  centers  of  honeel 
entertainment,  miiseums  and  handicrafta, 
and  acmmmodatlons.  the  minions  of  XJM. 
toartote  that  visits  such  citlee  wUl  beooas 
aware  of  the  true  cultural,  social,  and  con- 
marcial  aq>eete  of  their  neighbor  to  the 
aouth.  They  will  dtooover  the  beautiful  and 
hoapMabto  Mexico  xinknown  or  distorted  to 


XfA.  iMrder  eoanttes 
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Thto  to  why  the  program  sseks  the  distri- 
bution of  rtnmsstic  goods  la  the  border  aone. 
oonpetltlve  la  prtoe  and  qaaBty  to  help  de- 
velop thto  Important  market,  inoreaae 
national  produetlaa  and  leed  to  the  eatab- 
Ibdiment  of  new  enterprlsM. 

The  physical  regMieratlon  of  these  cities 
hss  a  q>eelal  algniflcanoe  since  man  doee  not 
live  aa  he  thtnks,  but  rather  thinks  aa  he 
Urtt,  Thus,  inhabiting  a  poor  and  unsani- 
tary place  It  to  only  natural  that  he  ahould 
feel  diptieiid  and  diwatiafted. 

Unfortunately  for  ua.  plans  and  good  wfll 
are  not  enough  to  reeolve  economic  problems. 
Capital  to  tndlspensabls,  and  thto  to  farmed 
by  savings.  Our  possibilities  of  saving  are 
not  enough  to  create  the  capital  nsreeasry 
for  programs  txxdx  aa  the  national  border 
program. 

ItUa  ta  why  outside  aid  to  neceeeary  to  step 
up  the  economic  development  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. TWi  sliould  be  in  the  form  of  long- 
term,  low-in tertet  loans,  so  thst  such  Impor- 
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•.fit  nrolecis  ss  the  naUonal  border  program 
r^  be  earned  out  rapidly  rather  than  In 
^^many  years  that  would  be  required  if  only 
local  reeourcea  were  used. 
"S^rtonatsly.  M«doo  wijoys  an  excellent 
tntwnattonal  credit  rating  because  it  has 
idir»y«  met  lU  obligations  on  time. 

«,  oonalder  oT  great  Importance  the  pro- 
uoneiT*  vtowa  of  thoee  whoee  opinions  ooin- 
2s  with  that  of  a  great  contemporary 
American,  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
aooonU>le  Watns  Mobsk.  who  haa  said  that 
ft  aaatotacce  is  given  the  national  border 
o,^,(ram  the  beneflU  wUl  be  reaped  by  both 
SeUnlted  SUtes  and  Mexioo.  because  as  our 
economy  l»  Btrengthened  our  purchasing 
power  win  increase  in  direct  benefit  of  both 
oountriea. 

We  want  the  support  of  the  U.S.  legUUtors 
In  Mexico's  progressive  efforts.  The  pros- 
perity and  tranquUlty  of  Mexico  assimie 
ia«ater  oollecUve  importance  every  day.  con- 
*ldertng  the  close  Interdependence  imposed 
on  aU  America  at  thto  critical  hour  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that 
speech  was  one  of  the  speeches  delivered 
1)7  g  distinguisbed  Member  of  the  Mexi- 
can Parliament  at  our  parliamentary 
conference  in  Mexico  last  month.  It  is 
an  Intensely  interesting  and  factual  dis- 
cussion of  the  so-called  border  problems 
which  exist  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  speech  is  very  persuasive  in  sup- 
port of  the  so-called  border  project  that 
Mexico  is  conducting  in  connection  with 
clearing  up  and  cleaning  up  some  of  the 
slum  conditions  in  towns  on  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  border.  Interestingly 
enough,  it  Is  a  program  which  is  receiv- 
ing the  support  of  city  after  city  on  the 
American  side.  In  fact,  in  Los  Angeles 
even  the  city  council,  I  am  advised, 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  UJ3.  support 
and  cooperation  In  cormection  with  the 
program. 

Hol^ever.  those  in  charge  of  the  Alli- 
anc^for  Progress  program  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  not  Inclined  to  tai- 
dude  the  project  within  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  I  only  desire  to  say 
tliat  if  the  project  does  not  fall  within 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  determine 
what  program  would.  I  understand  that 
smong  their  objections,  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
object  on  the  ground  that  support  of  this 
border  project  program  might  result  in 
Mexico  Improving  its  economic  status  in 
this  area  of  the  country  whereby  they 
might  be  selling  more  to  the  United 
States  than  buying. 

I  thought  that  one  of  the  economic 
purposes  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  was  to  help  the  Latin  American 
countries  stimulate  and  develop  their 
economies  so  that  they  could  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  their 
country,  which  will  mean  that  they  will 
have  to  develop  their  wealth-producing 
industry.  They  will  have  to  develop  that 
economic  income  of  their  people  so  that 
their  standard  of  living  can  he  raised. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  narrow  and  selfish 
attitude  of  the  administrators  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program  throughout 
Latin  America,  I  may  say.  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin  American 
Affairs,  the  program  is  doomed  l)efore  it 
gets  off  the  ground,  and  It  Is  anythinf 
but  off  the  ground  at  the  present  time, 
cix Mt 
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I  have  asked  to  have  the  speech  of 
Congressman  Duran  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oas  liecause  I  think  it  nuky  be  helpful  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  in  evaluating 
the  eoonomlc  program  that  should  be 
developed  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America.  It  may  l>e  asking  too 
much  for  me  to  think  that  it  might  be 
helpful  to  the  administrators  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  but  at  least 
it  ought  to  be  helpful  to  the  Senate  Ccxn- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suggestion  I  made  at  the 
committee  hearing  the  other  day  that 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit-^ 
tee  in  going  forward  with  an  examina- 
tion into  the  administration  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  progi-am  because,  in 
my  judgment,  it  needs  an  early  exam- 
ination. 

COMMEMORATION  OF  LAW  DAY  AT 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
April  27,  one  of  the  Nation's  great  uni- 
versities is  commemorating  Law  Day 
Jointly  with  the  dedication  of  its  new 
law  school  building.  The  imposing  num- 
ber of  men  distinguished  in  the  law  now 
assembled  on  the  Duke  University  cam- 
pus for  this  great  event,  is  indeed  im- 
pressive. The  list  of  oninent  guests  in- 
cludes: 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  f  rc»n 
Kentucky;  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court;  the  president  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Law  Schools;  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States: 
Judges  of  tlu-ee  circuits  of  the  UJ3.  Court 
of  Appeals;  justices  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  three  States;  and  delegates 
from  each  of  the  Nation's  major  law 
schools. 

This  notable  group  of  lawyers  who  will 
be  present  Indicates  the  national  respect 
for  excellence  in  legal  education  which 
Duke  University  commands. 

The  building  which  will  be  dedicated 
is  the  result  of  years  of  planning — a  ma- 
jor effort  to  develop  the  best  possible  fa- 
cilities for  the  law  students  and  profes- 
sors at  Duke. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  and  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Dean  Latty,  of  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Law,  both 
concerning  the  new  law  building,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  RBoota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
tFrom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Morning  Herald, 
Apr.  21.  1963] 
Niw  Dxjxs  Law  School  Building 
Although    the    program    participants    ore 
men  of  wide  travel  and  experience  who  have 
seen  many  impreeslve  buildings,  they  prob- 
ably will  give  their  unstinting  admiration 
to  Duke's  new  law  school  building. 

Six  Associatee.  Inc.,  of  AshevlUe,  was  the 
architectural  firm  for  the  building,  with  W. 
Stewart  Rogers,  a  1928  Duke  graduate,  as 
the  partner  in  charge  of  the  project. 

After  close  coordination  with  Dean  E.  R. 
Latty.  of  the  law  school,  and  with  Prof. 
E.  C.  Bryaon,  chairman  of  the  acbool's  build- 
ing committee,  the  architects  established  a 
program  dealgned  to  embody  functional  and 
esthetic  considerations  and  goato. 


Moreover,  to  help  formulate  an  api»x>aeh 
to  the  buUdlng,  the  archltaeta,  together  wtth 
Dean  LAUy  and  Professor  Bryson,  vtitted 
other  law  bondings  In  varloua  parte  of  ths 
United  Stetes  and  also  rsviswsd  a  number  of 
plans  of  other  stnictures  which  wert  oblteined 
from  the  National  Association  at  Law 
Scbools.  ' 

"When  the  basic  functions  and  apace  re- 
quiremente  were  determined,  the  pnmary 
goal  of  the  archltecte  was  to  create  lii  en- 
vironment of  refinement  and  dignity  which 
would  reflect  the  ob]ectivea.jae'''conteinpo- 
rary  professional  education  of  law  students 
at  Duke."  Rogers  explains. 

"At  the  heart  of  the  law  school  is  the  li- 
brary and  the  teaching  program  seems  to  re- 
late to  this  area  much  more  than  in  other 
professional  schools,"  he  continues. 

"Consequently,  the  library  at  Duke  is  near 
the  center  of  the  total  complex  both  horl- 
Bontally  and  vertically,"  Rogers  notes. 

The  library's  main  reading  room  is  a  spa- 
cious one  with  the  treatment  designed  to  be 
inviting  and  conducive  to  quiet  and  study. 

At  various  polnte  in  the  four  floors  of  book- 
stacks  are  tebles  and  individual  stxidy,  typing, 
and  reading  areas.  AU  these  vrere  planned 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  etudente  efficient 
and  adequate  spaces  for  study  and  research. 
The  library  provides  for  an  tUtimate  vol- 
ume capacity  of  300.000  and  seating  for  340 
students. 

A  small  separate  library  with  a  lounge,  lo- 
cated off  the  mezsanine,  was  designed  to  fill 
a  more  specialised  need  of  the  faculty  for 
research  and  study  at  their  level. 

The  attention  given  needs  other  than  thoee 
of  the  Ubrary  was  no  less  painstaking. 

"The  oonc^t  of  the  claaroom  for  law  In- 
struction is  quite  different  from  standard 
chair -desk  arrangement,"  Rogers  explains. 

"Studento  participation  in  the  class  proce- 
dures and  a  need  for  extra  deek  space  for 
writing  and  bulky  reference  material  dic- 
tates a  forum-type  room,"  he  adda. 

"Utilizing  this  concept,  classromns  of  vari- 
ous sizes  to  accommodate  groups  from  very 
large  to  very  smaH  are  provided,"  Rogers 
notes.  "Special  attention  in  these  rooms  was 
directed  to  acoustics,  sight  lines,  lighting,  and 
finishes." 

Another  vltel  part  of  the  acbool's  program 
la  the  moot  or  practice  courtroom.  So  this 
need,  too,  was  given  intensive  study  to  ers- 
ate  an  environment  that  would  reflect  the 
dignity  of  a  court  of  law.  as  well  aa  ths 
importance  of  law  education  at  ths  milver- 
sity.  The  courtroom  seate  935  persons.  Is 
walnut  panelled  and  has  a  coffered  calling. 

"^aclous  student  lounges  on  each  floor 
were  dealgned  to  attract  the  studeate  at  off- 
class  times  to  relax  and  exchange  Ideaa  In 
an  informal  atmosphere,"  Rogers  says. 

The  World  Rule  of  Law  Center,  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  the  Duke  Law  School,  has 
quarters  on  the  second  floor. 

The  building  also  has  individual  oAcea  for 
faculty  and  administrative  officials,  editorial 
offices  for  various  law  publications,  work 
spftces  for  school  organlsationa.  and  library 
processing  areas. 

Nor  were  future  needs  overlooked.  The 
structure  was  designed  so  that  a  major  addi- 
tion can  be  made  and  the  library  faeiUtiefi 
extended  at  a  future  date. 

Apbzl  24.  1963. 
Dean  BLvm  R.  Lattt, 
Duke  University  School  of  Lav. 
Duke  Vnivertitp, 
Durham,  N.C 

Deak  Dkam  Lattt:  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  and  the  Duke  Univeislty  Stdiool  ot  Law 
on  the  occasion  of  ths  dedlcatloa  of  your 
new  law  buUding.  Sines  ite  inception,  your 
school  has  established  an  impressive  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  and  has  achieved  national 
recognition  in  the  field  of  legal  education. 
Your  faculty  has  made  an  bnpresslvs  con- 
tribution to  legal  scholarship:  ths  legal  pe- 
riodicals you  publish  are  read  tlu'oughout 
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tlie  Nation  and.  in  some  Instances,  through- 
out the  world:  your  alumni  have  demon- 
strated the  high  quality  ot  their  tealnlng  at 
Duke  by  occupying  posts  of  Immense  respon- 
sibility; and,  as  I  am  informed,  your  pres- 
ent law  students  also  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  law  school  In  the  Nation. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a 
brief  tour  of  your  new  law  building  and  was 
greatly  Impressed  by  the  manner  In  which 
It  combined  efficiency  with  beauty.  It  Is  al- 
together fitting  that,  to  dedicate  this  re- 
markable building,  you  will  have  present  a 
nationally  prominent  assemblage  of  lawyers. 
Jurists,  and  professors. 

I  appreciate  yo\ir  invitation  to  attend  the 
dedication  exercises,  and  I  regret  that  press- 
ing legislative  commitments  and  previous 
engagements  make  it  Impossible  for  me  to 
attend.  In  addition  to  the  formal  dedica- 
tion I  would  have  especially  enjoyed  bear- 
ing the  address  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
CooPKR,  and  attending  the  seminar  of  "The 
Judlciai  Process."  where  undoubtedly  there 
will  be  discussions  of  the  juridical  problenu 
that  I  vividly  remember  from  my  service 
on  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 

Often  I  have  hxtd  occasion  to  refer,  and 
alwajrs  with  pride,  to  the  Duke  University 
School  of  Law.  I  am  proud  of  Duke's  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  legal  education  and 
of  its  outstanding  faculty.  Its  World  Rule 
of  Law  Center,  its  well-known  legal  publi- 
cations, and  Its  high-quality  legal  research. 
Undoubtedly  your  new  building  will  facil- 
itate your  continuing  to  do  the  splendid 
work  that  you  have  done  In  the  past;  and 
so,  its  dedication  is  a  very  significant  event. 
With  congratulations  to  you  on  yoxir  fine 
leadership  and  with  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  EaviK,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


ESSAY  ON  SMOKING 

Mrs.  NEIUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  with  great  satisfaction  the  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  close  connection  be- 
tween smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Many 
States  are  either  holding  or  planning 
conferences  on  the  subject. 

The  American  Cancer  Society  has  long 
promoted  this  kind  of  publicity  and  Is 
now  beginning  to  see  its  results.  Along 
that  line,  I  am  pleased  to  call  the*  atten- 
tion of  my  collea^rues  to  the  excellent 
essay  by  Miss  Permy  Paczesniak  on  the 
subject  of  "Smoking:  An  Invitation  to 
Lung  Cancer."  Penny  is  a  student  at 
Marshfleld  High  School  in  Coos  Bay. 
Oreg. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Miss  Paczesniak's  prize-win- 
ning essay  which  appeared  in  the  April 
18.  1963.  edition  of  the  Coos  Bay  World 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Smoking,   Cancer   Essay    Winneb   Miss 
Paczxsniak 

(Eoitob's  noti. — Presented  here  is  the 
winning  essay,  written  by  Penny  Paczesniak, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Paczesniak, 
Cooe  Bay,  in  the  American  Cancer  Society 
essay  contest  at  Marshfleld  High  School.  For 
her  winning  essay  on  the  subject  of  "Smok- 
ing— An  Invitation  to  Lung  Cancer,"  Miss 
Paczesniak  received  a  $25  U.S.  Savings  Bond. 
Susan  Baker  was  runnerup  in  the  contest.) 

(By  Penny  Paczesniak,  Marshfleld  High 
School  senior) 

The  American  Journalist,  Alexander  Woll- 
cott,  once  remarked.  "AU  the  things  I  really 
like  to  do  are  either  Immoral,  Illegal  or  fat- 
tening."   This  witticism  may  be  applied  in- 


directly to  snaoking.  While  smoking  is  not 
unlawful  or  pound -producing,  this  practice 
is,  unquestionably  harmful  to  the  point  of 
being  lethal.  Excessive  smoking  can  con- 
tribute to  death — a  self-imposed  death. 

An  Increasing  nxmiber  of  persons  have  been 
toying  with  the  suicidal  smoking  habit.  In 
fact,  Americans  over  14  years  of  age  are  con- 
suming annually  aoo  packages,  or  13  poimds 
of  tobacco  per  person.  Seemingly,  the  tem- 
porary satisfaction  of  pxilBng  dried  leaves 
rolled  in  paper  Is  more  appealing  than  add- 
ing 6  years  to  one's  life. 

The  smoker  of  two  packages  of  cigarettes 
a  day  has  a  1-ln-lO  chance  of  contracting 
lung  cancer,  as  compared  to  the  nonstnoker 
having  1  in  170.  The  treacherous  thing 
abount  lung  cancer  is  that  it  sneaks  up  on  a 
;>erson  without  warning  and  Is  rarely  rec- 
ognized In  Its  early  stages.  Unfortunately, 
limg  cancer  has  a  silent  phase  In  which  there 
are  few  or  no  detectable  symptoms.  When 
the  symptoms  do  become  evident,  the  cancer 
has  already  taken  hold,  and  effective  treat- 
ment is  almost  impossible.  In  one  study 
including  948  patients  being  treated,  only 
69  persons  were  operable,  and  only  6  percent 
were  alive  at  the  end  of  5  years. 

The  low  rate  of  successful  treatment  of 
limg  cancer  Is  contributed  to  the  dUBculty 
of  early  diagnosis. 

Smokers  either  fall  to  realize  that  ciga- 
rettes are  cancer  villians,  or  they  lack  the 
wUlpower  to  give  up  an  expensive  pleasure 
for  their  health.  Such  persons  should  heed 
the  following  facts:  lung  cancer  is  rarely 
present  In  a  nonsmoker;  smoking  is  found 
to  be  much  greater  among  lung  cancer 
patients  than  among  oth^  patients;  the 
enormous  Increase  In  cigarette  sales  in  the 
United  States  parallels  the  mcrease  In  lung 
cancer. 

Further  evidence  reveals  that  a  smoker's 
giving  up  tobacco  does  not  insxure  protection 
against  cancer.  The  damage  may  already 
have  been  done.  Clinical  signs  of  lung  cancer 
may  appear  as  long  as  a  year  after  complete 
cessation  of  smoking.  Three  cases  on  record 
show  tliat  lung  cancer  developed  10  years 
after  the  patients  had  stcqpped  smoking.  All 
three  had  been  smoking  for  30  years  or  more. 
In  view  of  the  statUUcs  that  aU  but  con- 
firm the  cancer-tobacco  link,  it  is  evident 
that  something  must  be  done  to  combat  the 
deadly  smoking  habit.  Knowing  the  facte  Is 
not  enough:  a  combination  ot  knowledge, 
understanding  and  action  is  the  only  way  to 
curb  the  destruction  of  the  cancer  stick — 
the  cigarette. 


April  2$ 


TEXAS  LEGISLATIVE  RESOLUTION 
ON  TAXES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives  has 
just  passed  a  resolution  concerning  the 
proposed  tax  changes  adversely  affecting 
the  oil  industry. 

The  resolution  states  that  these  pro- 
posals will  serve  to  damage  an  already 
weakened  industry  and  will  have  a  bad 
effect  on  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Texas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  by  the  Texas  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

Hovsx  RxsoLunoN  235 
Whereas  the  petroleum  industry  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  free  enterprise,  both  in 
Texas  and  In  the  world  at  large;  and 

Whereas  the  i>etroleiun  indxistry  is  one  of 
the  major  bulwarks  of  the  Texas  economy; 
and 

Whereas  the  petroleum  industry  has  con- 
tributed heavily   to  the  finances  of  State 


Oovernment  by  paying  27  percent  of  all  Uttai 
property  taxes  and  80.2  percent  of  aU  stS 
taxes  ooUected  in  Texas  during  the  year  un! 
and  ''^ 

Whereas  such  taxes  ooUeeted  amounted  te 
42  percent  of  the  coet  <rf  public  educatt«^ 
maintained  in  Texas;  and  ^^ 

Whereas  the  Texas  petroleum  industry  w 
borne  the  largest  proportion  of  loss  tg 
markets  suffered  during  recent  years  by  tte 
petroleum  Industry  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  program  of  the  pr«atat 
national  administration  proposes  addlUoQal 
Federal  Ux  burdens  on  the  already  overbor. 
dened   petroleum   Industry;    now,   tberefon 

Resolved,  That  this  House  respectfully  »». 
quests  that  these  tax  proposals  affecting  tht 
petroleum  Industry  be  withdrawn,  and  th»t 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Prca|. 
dent,  Vice  President.  Secretary  of  the  Tre«». 
ury  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  Membeti 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Btsoh  Tcnnrxxx, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

DoaOTBT    HAU.MAM, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 


DES    MOINES    TRIBUNE    SUPPORTB 
GI  BILL  OP  RIGHTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  hearings  by  the  Subcommittee  oo 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  8.  5. 
the  cold  war  G.I.  bill,  have  been  going 
on  for  the  past  3  weeks,  and  the  public 
response  has  been  most  gratifying.  The 
press  has  been  most  faithful  in  coverini 
those  hearings  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  them  for  their  service 
to  the  American  people.  This  coverage 
has  caught  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
general  public  but  also  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  newspapers  of  this  country. 
I  know  that  the  members  of  the  work- 
ing press  have  long  been  interested  in 
this  cold  war  G.I.  bill,  because  I  have 
talked  to  a  lot  of  them  and  many  of 
them  have  told  me  that  they  got  their 
journalism  education  and  training  under 
similar  bills  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senators  know, 
I  have  long  advocated  the  need  for  a 
cold  war  G.I.  bill  for  the  veterans  u 
presently  set  out  in  S.  5.  In  all  of  the 
years  of  this  advocacy,  I  have  never  seen 
a  greater  interest  from  the  people  of  thia 
country.  I  am  sure  that  the  38  other 
Senators  who  have  Joined  me  in  cospon- 
soring  this  legislaUon  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  that  statement  Each  day  more 
and  more  letters  pledging  supi>ort  of  thia 
bill  are  being  received.  E:ach  day  more 
and  more  people  realize  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  our  Nation  from  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation.  They  mere- 
ly measure  its  prospects  by  looking  back 
at  what  the  previous  OI  bills  have  done 
for  the  country.  They  realize  that  our 
Nation  today  needs  the  brain  power  and 
the  skills  which  are  now  being  wasted. 
They  look  at  the  unemployment  figures 
and  find  that  the  rate  of  unemployment 
is  highest  in  the  age  group  of  cold  war 
veterans  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
utilize  the  readjustment  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  bill,  and  give  to  America 
the  human  resources  which  are  needed 
today  and  will  even  be  more  desperately 
needed  In  the  future  in  the  execution 
of  our  cold  war. 


1963 
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j^  IP  an  vitally  concerned  with  both 
education  and  the  welfare  of  the  cold  war 
veteran  la  Mr.  Robert  R.  Hileman.  Di- 
rector. Veterans  Education  and  Train- 
ing Division.  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. SUte  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines. 
Iowa.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me  he  en- 
closed an  editorial  from  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune,  entitled  "Proposal  for  a  New 
01  Bill  of  Rights."  which  was  published 
onAprilia.  1963. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Hileman  and  the  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Tribune,  entitled 
"Proposal  for  a  New  GI  Bill  of  Rights." 
dated  April  16, 1963. 

•There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

Statx  or  Iowa, 

Depaxtment  or  Ptnujc  iNsraucTioi*, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  April  22. 1963. 
Hon.  Balfh  TA»BoaotrcH, 
VS.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  SxNAToa  Takbobouoh:  Enclosed  is  an 
editorial  entitled  "Proposal  for  a  New  OI 
BUI  of  Bights."  which  appeared  in  the 
AprU  16  Issue  of  the  Dee  Moines  Tribune. 

We  think  that  you  wUl  appreciate  this 
■tstement  from  a  strong  Midwestern  dally 
newspaper.  Certainly  the  men  and  women 
who  have  entered  the  Armed  Forces  since 
Jsnaury  31,  1955.  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
provisions  of  8.  5. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  and  the  other  Senators  who  have  en- 
dorsed 8.  6  for  introducing  this  blU  to  pro- 
vide readjustment  assistance  to  veterans  who 
have  served  In  the  Armed  Forces.  We  all 
appreciate  your  continued  efforts  to  secure 
lUlUble  legislation  for  veterans. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoBUtT  R.  Hileman. 
Director.  Veterans  Education  and  Train- 
ing Divition. 

(Prom    the   Dee    Moines   Tribune,    Apr.    16, 
1963] 

PxoroflAL  roe  a  Nxw  OI  Bnx  or  Rights 

A  nJ3.  Senate  subcommittee  began  hearings 
last  week  on  a  measure,  sponsored  by  90 
Senators,  to  reestablish  a  trinuned-down  ver- 
sion of  the  OI  bill  of  righU.  The  proposal 
calls  for  college,  vocational  training,  and 
loan  assistance  benefits  for  post-Korean  War 
veterans.  A  similar  measure  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  In  1959,  but  no  action  was  taken 
in  the  Hoiise. 

The  OI  bUl  was  adopted  for  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  reinstltuted  in  1962  for 
Korean  war  veterans.  Those  servmg  smoe 
January  31.  1966.  however,  have  received 
no  special  training  or  loan  benefits. 

The  chief  puropoee  of  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  wartime  OI  bills  was  to  en- 
able veterans  to  reeim:ie  the  training  inter- 
rupted by  military  service.  Many  were 
drafted  soon  after  graduation  from  high 
school  and  few  were  permitted  to  finish  col- 
lege. The  readjustment  problem  or  today's 
veteran  Is  not  comparable.  The  typical 
draftee  now  is  23  cr  23.  If  he  is  enroUed 
in  college,  he  usuaUy  Is  permitted  to  com- 
plete his  education  before  being  called  into 
service. 

But  today's  draft  Is  considerably  more  in- 
equlUble  than  in  the  wartime  years.  Many 
escape  military  service  altogether  as  a  reeult 
of  marriage  or  enrollment  in  school  until 
the  age  of  26.  when  they  are  no  longer  likely 
to  be  drafted.  A  study  last  June  showed 
that,  of  the  toUl  male  population  of  1,110,000 
St  age  M,  only  530,000  had  been  In  miUtary 
service.    Less  than  half — 48  percent — of  thoee 


with  a  mUltary  obligation  now  actually  serve 
and  the  proportion  is  expected  to  drop  to  40 
percent  by  1966. 

The  proposed  OI  blU  could  take  some  of 
the  inequity  out  of  the  present  system  by 
awarding  those  who  do  serve  with  useAu 
benefits.  The  measure  also  could  encourage 
volunUry  enlistment.  Many  a  yoxmgster 
Just  out  of  high  school  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  work  his  way  through  college 
or  a  vocational  training  school  at  the  rate 
of  I  »/a  days  of  training  for  each  day  in  mili- 
tary service. 

Congress  recently  adopted  a  4-year  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  law  with  little  thought  to 
the  inequities  involved.  The  proposed  OI 
blU  deserves  consideration  as  a  means  of 
making  the  law  more  fair  whUe  providing 
training  that  has  value  for  veterans  and 
the  country  as  a  whole. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  24.  1963.  issue  of  the  Washington 
E>aily  News  had  two  excellent  pieces. 
One  was  the  lead  editorial  entitled  "Now 
Is  the  Hour."  and  the  other  was  the 
column  of  that  very  knowledgeable  jour- 
nalist. Virginia  Prewett,  an  outstanding 
authority  on  Latin  America,  entitled  "A 
Dangerous  Change  of  Course."  Both 
pieces  deal  with  the  Cuban  situation. 

Because  of  their  excellence  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  them,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Ixxly  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  column  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News,  Apr.  24, 

1963] 

Now  Is  THX  HouB 

There  have  been  two  plausible  reasons  for 
the  recent  relatively  tolerant  poUcy  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  Cuba. 

A  desire  to  save  the  Uvea  of  the  prisoners, 
mcludlng  those  captured  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

A  wistful  hope  Khrushchev  might  have 
peaceful  intentions  and  reaUy  meant  to  re- 
move his  troops  from  the  Island. 

The  prisoners  now  have  been  freed,  by 
ransom  and  exchange  of  Cuban  criminals 
held  In  this  coimtry. 

In  6  months  Khrushchev  has  moved  some 
troops  out,  meanwhile  moving  some  new  ones 
in.  There  is  disagreement  on  figures  but  at 
the  lowest  of  estimates  at  least  12.000  remain 
and  Khrushchev  doesn't  even  suggest  he  in- 
tends to  get  them  out. 

Now,  It  seems  to  us,  is  the  time  to  toughen 
Cuban  policy,  displaying  some  of  the  urgency 
evident  before  the  blockade  and  the  striing- 
out  negotiations  which  have  followed  it. 

This  Is  urged  not  only  by  RepubUcan 
critics  of  the  Administration  but  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  as  well.  Mike  Mansfield,  Sen- 
ate Democratic  leader,  Just  has  urged  a  pro- 
gram which  merits  careful  consideration. 

He  would  recognize  a  Cuban  government  in 
exile,  clamp  on  a  tight  quarantine  similar  to 
that  used  against  Trujlllo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  halt  movement  of  Castro-Com- 
munist agents  from  Cuba  and  other  American 
countries. 

Agreement  among  the  exiles  on  a  govern- 
ment would  be  difficult  and  what  such  a  gov- 
ernment could  accomplish  is  problematical 
anyhow.  But  It  Is  desirable  that  antl-Castro 
measures  be  stepped  up  to  make  the  Soviet 
occupation  as  expensive  as  possible.  Block- 
ade and  direct  military  intervention  should 
be  reserved  as  last  resort. 

Action  Is  imperative  because  "the  United 
States  cannot  tolerate  the  continued  exist- 


ence of  a  Soviet  military  and  subversive  base 
90  mUes  from  our  shore." 

Thoee  are  the  words  of  Richard  Nixon, 
spoken  last  week  here  in  Washingt<»,  but 
President  Kennedy  often  has  expressed  him- 
self with  comparable  vigor  including.  "Let 
the  record  show  that  our  restraint  is  not  in- 
exhaustible. We  and  our  LaUn  friends  will 
have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  postpone 
any  longer  the  real  issue  of  the  survival  of 
freedom  In  this  hemisphere  itself." 

Those  words  were  spoken  just  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  disaster.  The  passage  of  2  years 
hasn't  altered  their  pertinence. 


I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News. 

Apr.  24,  1963] 

A  Danceroxtb  Crancx  or  Cotntss 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  Kennedy  administration  is  establish- 
ing a  notable  record  of  invoking  the  Com- 
munist menace  when  it  wants  something — 
such  as  appropriations  from  Congress — and 
accusing  other  people  of  aiding  cooununlsm 
and  risking  nuclear  war  when  they  want  de- 
cisive action  on  Communist  Cuba. 

The  latest  example  is  Attorney  Oeneral 
Robert  Kennedy's  strictures  on  Dr.  Miro  Car- 
dona  of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  CouncU. 

abandokeb 

The  emerging  truth  about  the  administra- 
tion's Cuba  policy  is  this:  After  its  election  on 
a  "we'll  help  our  friends  platform."  the  ad- 
ministration has  abandoned  a  hemisphere 
defend  machinery  long  prepared  by  this 
Nation  for  the  specific  emergency  we  now 
face  in  Cuba. 

We  have  a  fuUy  recognized  treaty — the 
"Treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  signed  in  Brazil 
under  President  Harry  Truman's  Democratic 
administration — which  spells  out  an  exact 
remedy  for  the  Communist  intrusion  In  the 
Caribbean.  Until  President  Kennedy  chose 
to  Ignore  it,  this  treaty  has  always  had  bi- 
partisan support. 

If  anything  could  take  us  to  nuclear  war 
over  Cuba,  it  is  this  plunge  of  American 
diplomacy  away  frc«n  its  long -prepared,  o{>en 
positions  and  Into  a  welter  of  over-compU- 
cated  behind -scenes  ploys. 

The  Kennedy  administration  has  repeated- 
ly stated  that  It  alone  wUl  make  this  coun- 
try's foreign  policy.  It  is  a  tremendous  mis- 
reading of  the  way  the  American  ssrstem 
works  if  the  White  House  honestly  beUeves 
tiiat  election  means  a  carte  blanche  to  create 
a  foreign  policy  outside  the  Nation's  popular 
consent. 

SnW  BT  SHI* 

Much  less  does  election  authorize  the 
White  House  to  make  overriding  secret 
agreements  and  try  to  keep  them  dark  until 
ovir  public  has  been  led  "step  by  step"  to 
accept  a  radical  change  in  our  long-prepared 
foreign  policy  positions. 

Such  agreements  are  doubly  dangerous,  for 
if  they  can't  be  revealed  to  the  American 
people,  they  can  be  used  by  Moscow  m  gen- 
erating secret  pressure  on  our  President's  own 
policies. 

These  and  other  considerations  lie  behind 
today's  rising  press  demand  to  know  why 
the  Washlngton-Moecow  correspondence 
about  the  October  22  confrontation  is  being 
kept  secret.  How  can  it  be  for  reasons  of 
security,  when  Moscow  is  on  the  other  end 
of  the  correspondence? 

And  what  is  really  happening  in  Cuba? 
Two  national  newspapers  report  authorita- 
tively that  there  are  from  30,000  to  40,000 
Russian  troops  there.  Another  reports  a 
missile-tracking  station  keyed  to  the  So- 
viet's new  antl-mlBsUe-mlwile  station  in 
Russia. 

AU  this  is  breeding  a  sense  of  peril  among 
us — a  dangerous  development  that  could,  for 
the  want  of  a  frank  leadership  and  an  open 
diplomacy  based  on  honorable  treaties,  ex- 
plode Into  a  real  war  hysteria. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  is 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


^pril  U 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL 
REQISTER  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  (H.R.  2837)  to  amend  fur- 
ther section  11  of  the  Federal  Register 
Act  (44  U.S.C.  311)  was  passed  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  entered. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 

ON  CORKBOARD  INSULATION  AND 

CORK  STOPPERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  144,  HJl. 
2053. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattvx  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
2053)  to  provide  for  the  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  duty  on  corkboard  in- 
sulation and  on  cork  stoppers. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  repwrted  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1,  after  line  10,  to  strike  out: 

(1)  "cork  Insiilatlon,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of-  ccK-k,  cork  waste,  or  granulated  or 
ground  cork.  In  blocks,  slabs,  boards,  or 
planks": 

(2)  "stoppers,  over  thre«-fo\irths  of  one 
inch  In  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger 
end,  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  natural  cork 
bark":  or 

(3)  "stoppers,  three-fourtlis  of  one  Inch 
or  less  In  diameter,  measured  at  the  larger 
end.  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of  natural  cork 
bark*. 

And,  in  lieu  ttiereof,  to  insert:  "as 
'cork  insulation,  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  cork,  cork  waste,  or  granulated  or 
ground  cork,  in  blocks,  slabs,  boards,  or 
planks'." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  repwrt 
(No.  160) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  2063,  as  amended,  is 
to  suspend  for  a  3-year  period  the  duties  im- 
posed under  paragraph  1611  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  on  cork  insulation. 

GENEKAL  STATEMENT 

Cork  insulation  Is  a  material  particularly 
suitable  for  low-temperat\ire  applications, 
such  as  cold  storage  rooms,  refrigerator  cars 
and  trucks,  warehoiises,  ice  cream  harden- 
ing rooms,  fur  storage  vaults  and  similar 
purposes.  After  cutting  and  fitting,  cork  In- 
sulation Is  also  vised  for  pipe  coverings  and 
similar  specialty  purposes.  For  example.  It 
is  used  In  U.S.  Navy  vessels,  for  pipe  cover- 
ings, for  ammunition  plugs  for  guns,  etc. 

Cork  insulation  is  no  longer  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  former  producers 
now  Join  m.  requesting  that  it  be  imported 
free  of  duty. 


The  bill  win  be  effective  with  respect  to 
articles  entered  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  during  the  3-y«ar 
period  beginning  on  the  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  and  also  with  respect  to  articles 
covered  by  entries  the  liquidation  of  which 
has  not  become  final  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  section 
614  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

The  bill  as  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  have  suspended  the  duty  on 
certain  cork  stoppers  and  on  cork  Insulation. 
The  committee  amendment  would  retain  the 
present  tariff  treatment  on  all  cork  stoppers 
and  suspend  the  duty  only  on  cork  insula- 
tion. 

The  fact  that  the  House-passed  bill  did 
not  Include  so-called  shell  corks  in  the  sus- 
pension created  some  dissension  in  the  in- 
dustries affected  and  there  was  agitation 
either  for  the  inclxislon  of  shell  corks  or  for 
the  general  exclusion  of  other  cork  stoppers. 
A  shell  cork  Is  a  hollow  stopper-cover,  gen- 
erally used  In  connection  with  a  glass  stop- 
per. 

There  were  requests  for  hearings  should  at- 
tempts be  made  to  include  shell  corks  in  the 
suspension  and  considerable  opposition  to  the 
Inclusion  of  other  cork  stoppers  unless  shell 
corks  were  restored  as  a  part  of  the  bill.  The 
varlovis  firms  concerned  have  generally  agreed 
that  requests  for  hearings  will  not  be  made 
and  support  will  be  given  to  the  amendment 
excluding  all  cork  stoppers  from  the  bill  and 
suspending  the  duty  only  on  insulation. 

The  reports  of  the  Departments  of  Treas- 
ury and  State  expressed  no  objection  to  the 
temporary  suspension  of  import  duty  on 
corkboard  insulation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  is  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard  in- 
sulation." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  annoimcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2440)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1964 
for  procurement,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  requesting  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  apointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Steknis,  and  Mr.  Saltomstall  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President   i 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con 
slderation  of  Calendar  No.  139,  H  R.  5517" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bm 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJi. 
5517)  making  supplemental  appropria. 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
•  H.R.  5517)  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  proceed- 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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•REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
COMMUNITY"— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
HONORABLE  HARLAN  CLEVE- 
LAND 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  Hon.  Harlan 
Cleveland,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  OrganizaUon  Affairs, 
at  a  banquet  of  the  conference  on  '•Re- 
flections on  the  Pacific  Community  "  at 
Palo  Alto.  Calif.,  March  29.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeb. 
as  follows: 

Reflections  on  nra  Pacitic  CoMMtTNrrT 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Harlan  Cleveland. 
Assistant  SecreUry    of  State  for  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs) 

I 

All  of  a  sudden,  it  seems,  we  have  begun  to 
talk  of  a  Pacific  community.  And  when  we 
do.  we  get  very  close  to  the  heart  of  VS. 
foreign  policy.  It  therefore  U  worthwhile. 
I  think,  to  begin  by  putting  that  frame- 
work around  the  subject  of  your  conference. 

It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the  very  possi- 
bility of  any  kind  of  human  community  at 
all  Is  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon.  For 
most  of  man's  history  to  date,  he  wandered 
in  search  of  food — a  lonely  gatherer  and 
hunter  of  sustenance.  No  earlier  than  10.000 
years  ago — a  mere  blinking  of  history's  eye — 
man  first  discovered  how  to  domeetlcaU 
plants  and  grow  his  own  food.  It  was  an 
epic  technological  breakthrough;  and  Its 
social  fallout  was  the  beginning  of  social 
complexity — tiny  communities  of  himian  be- 
ings, beginning  In  the  earilect  setUements 
to  learn  to  live  together — by  living  together. 
The  story  of  man  since  then  Is  the  emer- 
gence of  ever-widening  oocnmunitles — the 
clearing,  the  vllla^.  the  town,  the  city,  the 
city-state,  the  nation.  At  e«ch  stage  new 
technology  made  possible — and  stimulated— 
the  larger  ccMnmunlty. 


Now  we  already  can  say  with  comfortable 
confidence  that  when  future  historians  look 
l)ftck  on  the  decades  immediately  following 
World  War  U,  they  will  write  it  down  that 
our  present  times  were  notable  for  another 
breakthrough — a  matrix  of  international 
communities,  overlapping  and  interacting 
the  most  dynamic  political  force  of  the  30th 
century.  Suddenly — the  historians  will  ex- 
claim—the  world  was  no  longer  made  of 
continents  and  oceans  but  of  communities. 
And  the  writers  of  our  history  will  be  bound 
to  note  that  the  nation  with  the  closest 
links  to  most  of  the  new  conunonwealtha 
was  the  United  States  of  America. 

Behind  the  new  force  lies  the  new  tech- 
nology: the  new  technology  which  drives 
groups  of  nations  together  against  the  threat 
of  thermonuclear  war — the  new  technology 
which  drives  nations  together  In  history's 
first  organleed  war  against  poverty  and  dis- 
ease— the  new  technology  which  some  day 
miist  drive  nations  to  organize  International 
peacekeeping  institutions  as  a  substitute  for 
war  Itself.  In  the  age  of  Jets,  great  oceans 
which  once  served  as  hostUe  barriers  be- 
tween nations  become  friendly  Inland  lakes 
for  communities  of  nations  around  Its  shores. 
And  so  we  can  begin  to  talk  realistically 
about  a  Pacific  commimlty — for  political 
trends  cannot  be  far  behind  the  technology 
that  makes   them  possible — and   necessary. 

n 

There  is  no  major  area  in  the  whole  free 
world  where  impulses  toward  unification, 
integration,  or  partnership  among  new  na- 
tions are  not  at  work;  only  in  the  so-called 
Communist  world  is  the  trend  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

The  most  spectacular  of  these  regional  de- 
velopments, of  course,  is  in  Western  Europe 
where  nations  that  have  been  at  war  with 
each  other,  oflT  and  on,  for  most  of  the  mod- 
em era,  are  now  finding  unity.  Europe, 
where  these  same  nations  are  now  putting 
together  the  world's  second  greatest  indus- 
trial complex  to  serve  a  market  of  over  300 
million  prospering  consiimers. 

I  hope  I  do  not  have  to  stress  the  point 
that  the  recent  check  to  European  integra- 
tion is  not  a  checkmate.  Our  friends  the 
historians  will  see  it — or  so  we  yet  believe — 
as  a  bump  along  a  road — a  road  which  has 
some  hasardous  passages  but  leads  in  a  clear- 
ly maiked  direction.  Today's  biggest  head- 
line seems  fated,  liln  so  many  other  head- 
lines, to  wind  up  as  a  quaint  footnote  in  the 
future's  books  about  the  present. 

But  the  new  Exirope  is  only  the  most  ad- 
vanced case  of  a  movement  which  engulfs 
all  but  that  reactionary  world  which  is  still 
struggUng  with  the  hopeless  task  of  adapting 
to  stubborn  reality  the  theology  of  Marx  and 
Lenin. 

In  Latin  America  aroused  peoples  are  be- 
ginning to  act  as  if  they  had  something  in 
common  besides  a  common  background — and 
poverty.  The  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  wide- 
spread resentment  of  Soviet  Intervention  in 
Cuba — all  are  symbols  of  a  new  sense  of  com- 
munity still  inadequately  expressed  In  work- 
able Institutions.  There  are  the  beginnings 
of  two  customs  unions — one  in  Central 
America  and  one — the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association — consisting  of  the  prin- 
cipal South  American  countries  and  Mexico. 
In  Latin  America  there  is  a  new  economic 
momentum — and  common  institutions  for 
development  have  Just  been  given  another 
push  in  the  Declaration  of  Coete  Rica. 

Elsewhere,  similar  unity  moves  are  part  of 
the  atmosphere. 

In  north  Africa,  a  Maghreb  confederation 
la  being  talked  about. 

In  southeast  Asia,  there  are  Impulses  to- 
ward regional  arrangmnents  and  regional  pro- 
grama  for  economic  and  social  cooperation. 

In  the  Arab  world,  it  is  hard  to  beUeve  that 
the  drive  toward  unity  will  not  overcome  the 
most  bitter  of  dlvlslont. 


Kven  in  tropical  Africa,  whare  strident 
nationalism  has  been  used  as  a  Jimmy  to 
pry  new  nations  out  of  old  empirss.  the  first 
institutions  for  regional  integration  are 
coming  into  being. 

And  you  meet  here  in  California  today  to 
explore  the  early  outlines  of  a  Pacific  com- 
munity. 

Several  years  ago  Sir  Oliver  Franks  drew 
a  careful  bead  on  this  postwar  trend  and 
described  regionalism  as  "a  halfway  house 
at  a  time  when  single  nations  are  no  longer 
viable  and  the  world  is  not  ready  to  become 
one."    It  would  be  hard  to  say  It  better. 

in 

The  growth  of  regional  communities  is 
of  course  qvilte  in  line  with  the  obligations 
and  opportunities  of  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  n.N.  Charter  explicitly  recogniees  the 
role  of  regional  organizations  in  articles  62 
and  53  and  even  foresees  their  use  to  help 
the  UJ7.  keep  the  peace  in  emergencies.  The 
U.N.  economic  commissions  are  themselves 
organized  on  a  regional  basis,  and  spawn 
other  regional  groupings,  like  the  Mekong 
River  project  In  southeast  Asia. 

Regional  organizations.  In  short,  can  help 
relieve  the  United  Nations  of  burdens  which 
otherwise  might  sink  the  universal  boat 
we  are  all  In  together. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  here  is 
that  support  for  and  participation  In  these 
overlapping  communities  of  the  free  is  at 
the  doctrinal  heart  of  VS.  foreign  policy. 
Our  concept  of  an  emerging  new  sjrstem  of 
world  order  depends  heavily  upon  the  growth 
and  health  and  strength  of  the  new  com- 
munities within  the  broader  framework  of 
the  U.N.  system — for  they  weave  the  fabric 
of  order  with  the  strong  yarn  of  consent. 
They  reflect  our  kind  of  world  of  pluralism 
and  color — our  open  society  projected  around 
the  globe.  They  are  the  exact  antithesis  of 
the  gray  and  monolithic  world  order — the 
universal  closed  society — of  which  the  Com- 
munists dream. 

This  U  why  we — you  and  I,  as  Americans — 
carry  around  without  embarrassment  a  whole 
pocketful  of  memberships  and  associate 
memberships  in  Interlocking  and  mutually 
reinforcing  regional  organizations.  The  last 
time  I  counted,  which  was  yesterday,  there 
wwv  18  of  them — 8  in  our  own  hemisphere, 
10  in  Burc^>e  and  Asia.  For  any  member  at 
this  conference  who  can  name  all  of  them 
without  a  reference  bocA,  the  Department  of 
State  wiU  offer  a  modest  prize.  It  will  have 
to  be  modest;  the  Congress  gives  us  Just 
enough  money  to  help  finance  these  organi- 
sations, and  none  at  all  to  finance  guessing 
games. 

rv 

In  the  Pacific  we  speak  of  community — not 
yet  of  an  organization,  hardly  even  a  concept 
tiiat  any  two  nations  on  tlxe  Pacific  rim 
would  define  alike.  But  if  we  have  yet  to 
formulate  Just  what  brings  us  together  ex- 
cept the  lapping  waters  of  this  greatest  and 
least  turbulent  of  oceans,  we  Americans  do 
share  with  our  neighbors  in  the  "near  west" 
one  very  special  interest — the  bits  and  pieces 
of  land  and  small  groups  of  people  scattered 
on  that  ocean's  surface. 

They  are  dependent  territories,  most  of 
them.  As  the  great  colonies  of  Asia  and 
Africa  wriggle  free  from  their  colonial  apron- 
strings,  the  60  (M*  60  enclaves  and  Island 
groups  still  regarded  as  colonial  remnants 
around  the  world  are  beginning  to  show  up 
clearly  on  the  horizon  of  the  emotional  de- 
bates on  colonialism  In  the  UJf.  and  else- 
where. 

More  than  a  doeen  of  these  dependencies 
are  In  the  Pacific — Including  the  smallest  of 
them  all.  Pltcalm  Island  of  mutinous  mem- 
arj;  140  people  live  there  on  a  square  miles 
of  real  estate  which  has  been  British  for  134 
years.  The  3  UJ».  Trust  Territories  that  now 
remain  of  the  original  11  are  all  in  the  Pa- 


cific: tiny  Naiiru  and  huge,  primitive  New 
Ouinea,  both  administered  in  trust  by  Aus- 
tralia; and  the  scattering  of  Microneslans  on 
the  old  Japanese  mandate,  now  the  Ituat 
Territory  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  entrusted 
to  us  to  govern  under  arrangements  that 
can  only  be  changed  by  the  Security  OouncU 
of  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  case  study  in  building  a  Pacific  com- 
munity, let  us  consider  fcx-  a  moment  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  these  78,000  island 
people,  speaking  9  different  languages  and 
unnumbered  dialects,  spread  over  an  ocean 
expanse  of  3  million  square  miles,  on  2,100 
individual  Islands  that  aggregate  hardly  687 
square  miles  of  dry  land. 

We  have  left  a  part  of  our  own  history, 
and  a  good  deal  of  our  ilfeblood,  in  some  of 
those  scratches  on  the  map — in  Truk,  where 
our  aviators  neutralized  a  powerful  naval 
base,  and  In  Salpan  and  Tinian,  where  the 
crucial  land  battles  of  the  Marianas  were 
won. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  Is  pajring  very  special 
attention  to  these  people  on  those  iaiands. 
And  none  too  soon. 

In  an  era  when  American  power  and  tech- 
nical progress  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the 
free  world,  when  young  volunteers  and  mid- 
dle-aged technicians  are  helping  every  free 
people  to  build  the  institutions  of  modernity, 
none  of  our  foreign  aid  programs  are  avail- 
able to  the  only  foreigners  who  have  been 
specifically  entrusted  to  our  care  by  the  world 
community. 

The  Voice  of  America  has  no  program  for 
the  islands;  the  citizens  of  Trust  Territory 
are  not  quite  foreign  enou^  to  qualify  for 
a  rating  as  an  audience.  The  Soviet  radio 
is  not  as  reticent:  Radio  Moscow  can  be 
clearly  heard  in  Japanese  in  many  Islands  of 
the  Tmst  Territory. 

Until  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
got  busy  last  year  to  Increase  the  funds  for 
education  in  Micronesia,  we  were  spending 
an  average  of  $33  per  child  per  year  for  ele- 
mentary schooling.  In  a  weU-meaning  but 
unrealistic  attempt  to  protect  the  islander* 
from  the  shock  of  20th  oentxiry  civilization, 
most  education  has  been  In  whatever  ver- 
nacular happened  to  be  the  local  language — 
which  was  nice  and  ccmfortabie  for  the  par- 
ents, but  hardly  a  golden  <^portunlty  for  the 
children.  In  all  honesty,  we  have  not  been 
equipping  these  people  for  modem  living. 

The  small  numbers  of  people,  and  the 
enormoiis  distances  involved,  make  a  decent 
educational  sjrstem  extremely  difllcult  to  or- 
ganize. But  we  can  do  lots  better,  and  the 
UjS.  Department  of  Interior  which  adminis- 
ters the  islands  which  the  United  States  holds 
in  trust  under  the  United  Nations  Cliarter,  is 
starting  out  to  do  Just  that. 

A  properly  American  attitude  toward  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  islands,  is  surely 
plain,  if  difflcxilt  to  carry  into  action  all  at 
once.  Ignorance  Is  not  bliss,  we  say,  not  even 
on  lovely  islands  washed  by  the  bluest  of 
waters  and  cooled  by  the  gentlest  of  breezes. 
Poverty  U  not  picturesque,  iUiteracy  is  not 
Elyslan,  and  backwardness  is  not  the  road  to 
happiness. 

As  our  modernization  policy  gathers  mo- 
mentum, the  somehow  familiar  names  of 
these  remote  islands — the  Marianas,  the  Mar- 
shalls,  the  Carolines — wUl  lose  their  recent 
connotation  of  war  and  death  and  acquire  a 
new  meaning  as  symbols  of  life,  and  peace, 
and  the  self-determination  of  peoples. 

V 

From  time  to  time  groups  of  islanders  have 
expressed  an  interest  in  becoming  perma- 
nently associated  with  the  United  States. 
We  are  fiattered  by  this  interest  and  perhaps 
a  little  embarrassed;  we  are  not  quite  sure 
we  tiave  entirely  merited  this  admiration. 
In  any  event  we  feel  these  e»presslons  of 
interest  to  be  premature.  We  do  want  the 
Inhabitants  of  Micronesia  to  exercise  their 
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InbcrMit  azMl  ta&Ueiutble  rlgbt  of  mIT- 
rtf  inlii«>tiiii  W«  <lo  aoi  tblxx)^  bowercr. 
tbat  this  ebolM  ahoold  Im  made  until  thaM 
paopto  b«T«  aoqidrwl  •  flrsttumd  knowledge 
of  botli  tb*  beii<<tt»  and  the  responalbtlltiea 
of  aoth  oentoiT  clTlllaatkm. 

Thla  la  tndeed  what  w«  taavfl  imdertakea 
by  treaty  to  do.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Watlona.  mm  rattfled  by  the  Senate,  deecrlbes 
in  tkaae  worda  the  alma  of  the  tniateeahlp 


-(b)  to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
aoelal,  and  ediicational  adrancement  of  the 
inhabltanta  of  the  tnut  territories,  and  their 
progreaalTe  deTelopment  toward  aelf-gov- 
ernment  or  Independence  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  the  particiilar  circumstances  of 
each  territory  and  Its  peoples  and  the  freely 
ezpreaaed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned, 
and  as  may  be  provided  by  the  terms  of  each 
trusteeship  agreement." 

Not  racy  language,  that.  But  the  mean- 
ing Is  clear:  the  Islanders  themselves  will 
In  the  end  determine  their  own  future,  and 
we  shall  see  to  It  that  they  get  the  chance 
to  learn  tbe  Issues  and  eaerdae  the  choicea. 
The  winds  of  change  are  blowing,  still 
sometimes  at  aephyr  strength,  over  the  other 
Island  areas  In  the  central  and  southern  Pa- 
dflc  What  Is  to  beocme  of  these  bits  and 
pieces  of  old  trading  empires:  too  small  and 
too  remote  for  meaningful  nationhood,  too 
much  In  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  remain 
old-etyle  dependencies? 

Bow  mu^  real  estate  Is  necessary  to  make 
a  nation?  How  many  persons  add  up  to  a 
people? 

Can  anyone  serlotuly  Imagine  doaena.  eren 
hundreds,  of  sovereign,  and  Independent  na- 
tions faahloned  from  the  multiple  Island 
groupings  of  the  Pacific  basin,  each  with  It* 
own  Hag,  its  currency,  and  national  anthem. 
Its  independent  day  celebration  and  Its  seat 
In  the  United  Nations?  Must  Pltcalm  Is- 
land, for  all  Its  reknown,  choose  a  Foreign 
Minister  from  its  146  good  people? 

Wisely  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Katlons,  In  resolutions  designed  to  hurry  the 
deeoloulzation  process,  has  provided  a  ocn- 
stderable  range  of  options  for  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  self-determination.  One  of 
the  alternatives  recognised  by  the  Assembly 
Is  for  a  people  to  combine  with  others;  an- 
other kind  of  self-determlnatloD  is  to  opt 
for  free  association,  on  an  agreed  basis,  with 
a  metropolitan  power. 

But  this  eonstitutiooal  no-OMm's-Iand 
that  lies  between  sovereign  Independence, 
which  is  now  so  fashionable,  and  colonial 
dependency,  which  is  now  so  rightly  out  of 
fashion,  needs  a  great  deal  more  explora- 
tion by  the  lawyers  and  the  political  scien- 
tists. For  If  small  populations  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  determine  their  future,  they 
must  be  offered  something  better  than  a 
Hobaon's  choice  between  permanent  depend- 
ency and  fashionable  illusion. 

In  the  Pacific  ialanda.  and  in  each  of  the 
major  nations  around  the  Pacific  rim.  a  stir- 
ring of  new  thought  and  new  action  Is  more 
than  erldent.  Things  will  be  on  the  move, 
and  you  in  Califomia  will  have  a  ringside 
seat.  If  we  think  hard,  and  act  boldly  on 
careful  plans,  we  will  surely  find  ways  of  as- 
sisting the  Pacific  cotnmxinlty  in  its  growing 
interdependence  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  thatiB  what  we  mean,  isnt  It.  when  we 
speak  here,  so  late  in  the  evening  but  so 
early  in  history,  of  a  Pacific  community? 


HUMANE  LAWS  FOR  EXPERI- 
MENTAL ANIMALS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoKS  an  article  entitled  "Humane 
Laws  Fbr  Experimental  Animals,"  the 
mai|x  portion  of  which  L.  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Oerry  B.  Schnelle.  published  in 


the  magartne,  "Our  Dumb  Anlmala,"  by 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  April  1963. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcorb, 
as  follows: 

HuMANX  Laws  ros  Experimxmtai.  Antkals — 
A.VJCJl.  Stakd  Craixkkcxd  bt  OntaT  B. 
ScHivxixx.  VMH. 

Last  October  the  VS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives held  a  public  hearing  on  H.R. 
1937  and  H.B.  3556.  two  bills  concerning 
themselves  with  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  used  In  experiments  and  research. 
At  this  hearing  our  society  placed  Itself  on 
record  as  being  In  favor  of  legUlatlon  of  this 
type  which  would  minimise  an<nn»i  suffering. 
At  this  same  hearing.  Dr.  L.  lieyer  Jonee, 
speaking  for  the  American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cal Aaeociation.  stated  that  the  associaUon 
is  opposed  to  such  legislation.  We  print  here 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Oerry  B.  Schnelle  which 
we  feel  will  be  of  Interest  to  our  readers. — 
Editor. 

AnxL  1.1963. 
To  the  Eorroa. 
Journal  of  the  A.V.MU., 
Chieago,  IIL 

DBAS  8a:  Dr.  Zi.  lieyer  Jones,  speaking 
for  the  A.V.MA.,  did  not  speak  for  all  Its 
members  when  he  said  before  a  CongresalonsJ 
subcommittee  hearing  on  H.R.  1937  and  HJl. 
3656  that  the  A.V.MA.  Is  "IrreTocably  op- 
posed to  Federal  licensing  and  policing  of 
sclentiflc  investigators  and  laboratories." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  "We  do  not  accept  the 
a  priori  premise  of  these  bills.  I.e.,  that  anl- 
nuOs  in"SclenUfic  laboratories  In  the  United 
States  are  ill-housed  and  mistreated."  I  do 
not  accept  the  premise  that  all  research- 
minded  MJS.'s  Ph.  D.'s  or  D.V.M.'s  are  a 
priori  kind,  decent,  and  possessed  of  higher 
motives  and  sensitivities,  nor  that  all  the 
animals  they  use  are  well  hoiised  and  hu- 
manely treated.  Is  It  not  true  that  *<«*- 
closures  have  been  made  (and  were  made  at 
the  above  hearing)  that  animals  used  for  re- 
search paid  for  by  U.S.  funds  have  actually 
been  horribly  ill -housed  and  maltreated? 
What  about  the  Franklin,  Mass..  case  In 
which  dogs,  for  which  funds  for  housing 
and  care  were  provided  by  the  N  J.H..  were  In 
fact  subjected  to  heart  srurgery.  and  when 
recovered  from  anesthesia  Just  put  out  of 
doors  in  a  Massachusetts  winter,  with  a  few 
boards  tacked  on  trees  as  shelter,  and  with 
garbage  or  a  few  dead  chickens  their  only 
food  unless  they  ate  each  other?  (TTiey 
did.)  These  dogs  were  seised  by  Massachu- 
setts State  police  and  brought  to  this  hoe- 
pltal  (Angell  Memorial  Animal  Hospital) 
for  care.  The  plexirlsy  and  endocarditis 
present  In  two  of  them  exceeded  anything  I 
have  ever  seen  in  spontaneous  disease. 

Z  have  Tery  great  respect  for  the  medical 
prof SMlan.  and  both  friendship  and  deep  re- 
gard for  many  physicians,  but  I  have  been 
witness  to  moet  indifferent  care  given  labora- 
tory animals  In  highly  respected  medical 
schools  for  many  many  yecu-s.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  Irrevocable  opjxisl- 
tlon  to  the  feelings  of  a  rather  large  segment 
of  the  populatloQ  who  want  to  insure  hu- 
mane and  decent  care  for  animals  that  mxist 
be  used  in  research  and,  in  fact,  want  to 
exert  some  control  over  research  which 
causes  pain  and  death  to  living  creatures. 
Defense  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  now  seems 
mainly  to  take  a  position  against  regxilatlon 
of  research  by  laymen.  In  rebuttal  to  this 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  regulation 
would  apply  only  when  tax  money  Is  used 
and  that  It  Is  concerned  mostly  with  housing 
of  animals  and  prevention  of  repetitious  and 
imnacessarlly  cruel  experimentation. 

Money  and  effort  is  being  expended  to  cre- 
ate a  public  image  of  the  veterinarian  that 
is  favorable  to  him.  While  I  am  sure  the 
image   of   the   American   Veterinary  Medical 


Association  membership  created  by  the  ooba. 
Bttton  to  these  bills  Is  favonbto  to  the  a!^ 
lean  Medical  AasoeUUoo.  I  wocMler  if  t^ 
general  pubUc  wbo  know  about  It  Is  eqiMtty 
tmprsssed.  The  public  image  of  the  phyn' 
dan  has  been  tamlahed  during  the  ptst 
decade  or  so  and  we  should  think  carefully 
and  fully  before  teaming  with  AmertatB 
Medical  Association  on  legislation.  WhUs 
clooe  allianoe  of  the  medical  and  veterinary 
professions  Is  undoubtedly  the  proper  cour^ 
to  our  foreseeable  goal,  we  should  feel  free  to 
express  Independent  thought  on  matters  coa- 
cerning  our  patients.  With  all  the  America* 
Veterinary  Medical  AssociaUon  membsn' 
money  that  Is  being  spent  for  somewhat 
nebulous  public  relations  It  seems  to  dm 
that  higher  regard  might  be  gotten  frca 
much  of  the  public  and  perhaps  from  mon 
member  veterinarians  if  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Assoclatioo  were  to  Jala 
forces  with  the  proponents  of  the  Orlfflth  or 
Moulder  bills  and  help  them  to  write  work- 
able legislation  which  will  insure  as  far  as  to 
possible  proper  housing  and  decent  treat- 
nkent  of  animals  used  In  reaearch  that  te 
paid  for  by  public  monejrs. 

Dr.  Ij.  Meyer  Jones  stated  that  "humane 
care  and  use  of  experln\ental  animals  cannot 
be  obtained  by  simple  legislative  act."  P«r< 
haps  not,  but  himian  slaughter  is  being  sa. 
forced  by  simple  legislative  act  after  humaas 
persons  fought  for  nearly  60  years  to  correct 
slaughter  abuses,  and  they  fought  without 
much  help  from  American  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine Association. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

OnuiT  B.  ScHiTEixa,  VJf  J).. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Angett  MemortaX 

Animal  Hospital. 

At  this  writing,  similar  legislation.  8.  638. 
the  Clark-Neuberger  bill,  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  U.S.  Senate.  Our  society  win 
support  this  blU  with  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  some  strengthening  amendments. 
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THE  POPE'S  ENCYCLICAL 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr,  President,  the 
encyclical  of  Pope  John  XXill  on  peace 
has  been  highly  praised  by  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  alike  throughout  the 
world.  His  message  emphasized  the 
ideals  toward  which  the  people  of  the 
world  should  strive  in  addition  to  stress- 
ing the  realities  existing  in  today's  world 
which  can  be  employed  to  attain  these 
goals. 

Specmcally,  His  Holiness  underscored 
the  importance  of  utilizing  the  United 
Nations  as  an  effective  organization  for 
safeguarding  world  peace.  He  appealed 
to  the  leaders  of  nations  who  are  dead- 
locked In  controversy  to  lend  support 
and  work  through  the  U.N.  in  efforts  to 
build  a  better,  more  peaceful  and  safer 
world. 

One  of  the  finest  of  many  good  edi- 
torials on  the  Pope's  encyclical  appeared 
In  the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  of  April  11.  It  reflects  the 
feeling  of  so  many  of  us  who  warmly 
welcomed  this  stirring  message  of  His 
Holiness  to  all  men  of  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  editorial  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

A  Powxarui.  Pi.ka  voa  Pkacb 
It  is  apropos  to  the  approach  of  Easter, 
when  men's  hope*  for  peace  are  renewed, 
that  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  encycli- 
cals ever  issued  offers  the  world  a  formula 
by  which  a  durable  peace  could  be  achieved. 


Tbe  encyclical  Is  unique  In  that  It  was 
Midressed.  not  alone  to  660  million  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  world,  but  to  non-Catholics 

«■  weU. 

Pope  John's  message  Is  a  mixture  of  Ideal- 
\gxa,  and  realism.  Since  his  plea  touched  on 
tieatment  of  minorities,  xmderprivlleged 
countries,  religious  freedom,  colonialism. 
f^ciml  discrimination,  economic  distress  and 
political  tyranny,  it  implies  no  easy  road 
^ipeaoe.  Only  when  oppression  and  bigotry 
are  siumounted  can  any  real  progress  to- 
^nrA  a  Just  peace  be  expected;  only  when 
Idealism  is  implemented  by  deeds  will  this 
happen. 

Realism  stands  out,  too.  when  the  Pope 
calls  for  the  deterrent  of  arms  equality  to  be 
superseded  by  a  reduction  of  arms  stock- 
piles and  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons.  These 
goals  are  within  man's  reach  if  he  has  but 
the  will  to  make  disarmament  work.  The 
Pope  reminds  us  of  the  alternative — the 
conflagration  of  war  set  off  by  some  uncon- 
trollable and  unexpected  chance. 

The  most  compelling  passage  Ls  Pope 
John's  appeal  that  the  United  Nations  be- 
come an  effective  authority  to  safeguard 
peace.  He  Is  In  a  position  to  observe,  per- 
haps better  than  any  other,  that  national 
leaders  are  locked  in  an  impasse  of  power 
and  are  incapable  individually  of  world 
leadership.  Only  some  world  authority,  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  serving  all  nations  by 
coQsclouB  and  free  choice,  in  the  Pope's  view, 
can  take  on  world  leadership.  Because  the 
Pope's  message  was  both  powerful  and  con- 
cillatc»7.  Its  Impact  wlU  be  felt  by  thought- 
fxil  people  everywhere. 


"THRESHER"  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica— in  fact,  the  entire  world — was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  sinking  of 
the  submarine  Thresher  with  the  loss 
of  129  lives.  This  tragedy  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  worst  disasters 
in  peacetime  naval  operations. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  Americans  are 
pausing  and  reflecting  upon  this  disas- 
ter— a  disaster  that  brought  death  and 
destruction  to  men  and  machine  in  the 
course  of  our  efforts  to  maintain  our 
freedom  and  security.  America  is  proud 
of  these  men  who  so  nobly  gave  their 
lives  in  the  course  of  duty  when  their 
country  called  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  editorials  I  have  seen  on  this 
tragedy  appeared  in  the  Brlghton-Pitts- 
ford  (N.Y.)  Post  on  AprU  18.  Andrew  D. 
Wolfe,  editor  and  ptiblisher  of  this  news- 
paper—one of  a  group  of  weeklies  in  the 
Rochester  suburbs  which  is  among  the 
Nation's  finest — has  written  of  the 
Thresher  and  its  men  in  a  most  ssrmpa- 
thetic  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wolfe's  editorial  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"THECSBSa" 

Every  so  often  the  bright  and  bubbly 
American  world  of  the  1060's  is  penetrated 
by  a  reminder  that  peace  Is  being  preserved 
only  by  the  courage  and  determination  of 
many  unsung  men  and  women. 

The  tragedy  of  Thresher  is  yet  another 
such  reminder. 

One  can  wish  for  a  world  In  which  "nuclear 
deterrent"  and  "countervailing  force"  were 
only  silly  phrases  mouthed  by  militarists  to 
whom  no  one  paid  any  attention. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  world's  lead- 
ers number  men  who  apparently  are  wiUlng 


to  use  death  and  destruction  as  a  means  of 
attaining  national  and  political  objectives. 
Much  as  many  of  us  would  like  to  change 
this  world,  there  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that 
there  Is  yet  no  rule  of  law  among  nations. 

As  we  grope  for  that  goal,  the  doorway 
toward  an  acceptable  world  order  is  held 
open  by  the  men  who  guard  the  Western 
World. 

This  often  is  a  bitter,  dangerous,  and  un- 
rewarded task.  The  outpost  lines  in  Korea, 
the  dangerous  sorties  In  Vietnam,  the  aerial 
reconnaissance  along  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet,  and  a  thousand  other  such  tasks  call 
for  endless  amounts  of  courage  and  self -dis- 
cipline. 

As  pioneers  In  warfare  against  potential 
submarine  threats.  Thresher's  men  constant- 
ly rode  the  near  side  of  danger. 

Their  courage  and  their  fate  are  a  re- 
minder of  how  much  we  owe  to  such  men  in 
these  uncertain  times. 


KAISER  STEEL  CORP.'S  PROFTT- 
SHARINQ  PLAN 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wish  to  caU  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  what  to  me  is 
an  extremely  important  report,  that  the 
Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  has  made  an  initial 
payment  to  its  3.930  steelworkers  of 
$312,000  under  the  company's  unique 
cost-saving  and  profit-sharing  plan.  It 
will  amount  to  an  average  bonus  of  $79 
for  each  employee. 

I  ask  that  articles  dealing  with  this 
subject,  appearing  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  in  this  morn- 
ing's New  York  Times,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  26,  19631 
Kaisek  To  Pat  3,930  Stkelworkxks  $312,000 

IN  Share-Savings  Plan — Initial  Bonus  To 

Average  $79  Each  Under  Unique  Program; 

Union  Mat  Spread  Idea  in  1964 

San  Francisco. — Some  3.930  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.  workers  are  due  to  be  paid  bonuses 
averaging  $79  a  man  for  the  opening  month 
of  the  company's  unique  cost  saving  and 
sharing  plan. 

The  workers,  members  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America  at  Kaiser's  Pontana, 
Calif.,  plant,  will  receive  $312,000  of  $962,000 
In  savings  achieved  on  material,  supply,  and 
labor  costs  from  1961  rates.  The  company 
retains  the  rest. 

The  savings-sharing  plan  went  into  effect 
at  Kaiser  March  1.  If  the  program  works, 
the  steelworkers  are  expected  to  seek  sim- 
ilar agreements  with  other  steel  producers. 
Union  pressure  for  a  sharing  agreement  isn't 
likely  this  year,  but  the  steelworkers  could 
move  for  such  a  pact  in  1964. 

Under  the  Kaiser  agreement,  eligible  union 
members  share  in  32.5  percent  of  all  ma- 
terial, supply,  and  labor  savings.  The  work- 
ers, however,  stUl  are  guaranteed  at  least 
the  minimum  wage  and  fringe  benefits  won 
by  the  steelworkers  at  other  companies. 

About  7,000  workers  at  Kaiser's  Fontana 
plant  are  members  of  the  union,  but  not  all 
are  eligible  for  the  first  monthly  payment. 
The  payments  are  made  to  clerical  and  tech- 
nical salaried  workers  and  to  hourly  workers 
who  aren't  covered  by  other  Incentive  pro- 
grams. 

Payments  under  the  plan  will  vary  from 
worker  to  worker,  depending  on  the  work 
performed.  A  Steelworker  official  estimated 
the  payments  covering  March  savings  will 
range  from  16.1  to  46.1  percent  of  wage 
rates.  The  smallest  payment  to  an  eligible 
worker,  he  said,  will  be  31.5  cents  an  hour 
for  an  employee  who  is  in  the  lowest  in- 
centive category  and  who  earns  the  lowest 


wage,  $2.10  an  hour.  An  employee  in  the 
top  category  earning  $3  an  hour  wlU  receive 
an  added  payout  of  $1.35  an  hour. 

The  union  spokesman  predicted  the  March 
share  will  be  tjrplcal  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ments that  Kaiser  wUl  be  making  under  the 
program.  April  shares  may  be  slightly 
smaller,  he  said,  because  March  was  a  month 
of  rapidly  rising  production  when  unit  costs 
per  ton  tended  to  be  low. 

Increased  worker  coverage,  however,  oould 
reduce  the  individual  payments.  It  was  noted. 
The  Kalser-Steelworker  agreement  provides 
that  employees  covered  by  other  Incentive 
plans  may  Join  the  cost-sharing  program. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  26.  1963] 

Kaiser    Steel    Gives    Bonus    to    4,000    as 

Cost  Reduction  Is  Achixvko 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Pontana,  Calif.,  April  25. — Nearly  4,000 
workers  at  the  Kaiser  Steel  plant  here  re- 
ceived today  a  month's  bonus  averaging  $75. 

It  was  the  first  monthly  application  of 
an  unusual  labor-management  program  for 
sharing  production-cost  savings. 

The  program  was  adopted  by  the  company 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  Union  as  an 
outgrowth  of  their  settlement  after  the  1059 
steel  strike. 

Under  the  plan,  production  costs  for  a 
month  are  compared  with  the  corresponding 
1961  period.  Any  saving  in  such  costs  is 
divided,  with  about  two-thirds  going  to  the 
company  and  32  V^  percent  to  labor  In  the 
steel  Industry  labor  costs  represent  about 
that  fraction  of  production  costs. 

For  March  a  saving  of  $962,000  was  calcu- 
lated. Of  this,  $312,000  goes  to  3.930  eligi- 
ble union  members.  That  number  covers 
about  half  the  plant's  working  force.  Some 
departments  are  still  operating  under  old 
Incentive  plans,  with  options  of  shifting 
to  the  new  plan. 

Monthly  benefits  In  the  long-range  sharing 
plan  are  divided  among  individual  workers 
in  proportion  to  their  base  pay. 

The  program  differs  from  conventional 
employee  profit  sharing  in  that  it  hinges 
entirely  on  production  costs,  without  respect 
to    profits. 

The  plan  was  instituted  tar  a  4-year  trial, 
following  which  It  could  be  canceled  by  the 
company  or  the  union. 

It  Is  the  major  innovation  produced  by 
a  nine-member  long-range  committee  set  up 
in  the  strike  settlement  to  maintain  harmony 
and  equity  with  special  respect  to  the  fruits 
of  progress.  Three  members  represent  the 
company,  three  the  union  and  three  the 
public. 

The  union  has  6.500  members  in  a  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  local  at  the  plant  and 
500  in  a  clerical-technical   local. 

Kaiser  Steel  ranks  ninth  among  the  coun- 
try's producers.  It  set  a  landmark  In  the 
industry  last  year  by  abolishing  the  tra- 
ditional price  premium  for  steel  west  of 
the  Rockies. 

Last  year  the  corporation  had  a  net  loss 
of  $5,207,000  on  sales  totaling  $232,316,000. 
This  was  said  to  have  reflected  a  "generally 
lower  demand  for  steel  In  the  West  through- 
out the  year,  coupled  with  a  marked  In- 
crease In  foreign  Imports  Into  the  company's 
marketing  area." 

Jack  L.  Ashby,  president,  said  prospects 
for  this  year  were  more  favorable. 

The  production-cost  savings  registered  in 
March  were  said  to  reflect  "not  only  addi- 
tional efforts  of  employees,  but  also  the  ef- 
fect of  a  company-wide  cost-reduction  pro- 
gram underway  for  the  past  year." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hrmly 
believe  that  this  action  is  clearly  indic- 
ative of  the  direction  in  which  our 
economy  must  go  and  that  profit-shar- 
ing and  stock  ownership  must  play  a 
major  role  in  the  future  economy  of  our 
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eoTintry.  It  is  critically  Important  to 
the  economy  of  our  Nation  that  every 
encouraffonent  be  given  to  this  practice. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  Incentives 
Inherent  in  the  execution  of  this  Idea — 
bcued  on  actual  productivity  gains,  which 
are  shared  between  the  compmny  Itself 
and  Its  workers,  and  confonning  to  the 
company's  ability  to  pay — ^must  form  an 
Important  element  In  the  solution  of  the 
mounting  problems  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. In  my  view,  it  may  well  be  the 
key  to  Its  solution. 

One  of  the  recommendations  made,  at 
my  suggestion,  by  the  minority  In  the 
1963  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
on  the  President's  Economic  Report  was 
that  consideration  be  given  during  this 
session  of  Congress  to  various  means  of 
encouraging  profit  sharing  by  employ- 
ees. Including  restricted  stock  options, 
stock  purchase  plans,  and  other  methods 
of  stockholding  as  a  part  of .  or  in  lieu 
of.  wages  and  salaries. 

There  is  no  reason  why  restricted 
stock  options  should  be  confined  to 
executives  and  salaried  employees.  They 
should  extend  to  production  workers 
and  blue  collar  workers,  so  that  they  too 
may  have  a  vested  interest  in  the  econ- 
omy of  oinr  Nation,  which  Is  a  true  an- 
swer to  commvmism. 

Profit-sharing  programs  bring  greater 
returns  to  stockholders  as  well  as  to 
workers  who  share  In  a  company's  profits 
through  such  plans. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
wave  of  the  future.  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  insert  reports  on 
this  development  in  the  Rbcokd.  and  to 
can  attention  to  the  extraordiniully  fine 
record  of  the  Kaiser  Corp.  in  this  pio- 
neer dfort.  which  is  so  critically  impor- 
tant to  our  Nation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 
The  Senate  resxmied  the  consideration 
of  the  bm  (H.R.  5517)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  PASTORE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Bfr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.Presldent.lt 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5517.  will 
move  to  have  all  the  committee  amend- 
ments agree  to.  It  is  my  further  under- 
standlng.  imder  the  procedures  and  un- 
der the  rules,  that  as  we  carry  out  action 
on  such  motions,  the  bill  would  become  a 
clean  bill  and  be  open  to  amendment. 

In  order  to  give  notice  and  be  per- 
fectly fair,  I  wish  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
to  the  fact  that  with  respect  to  one 
amendment — on  page  9,  line  3,  after 
-$450,000,000,"  to  Insert  "to  remain 
available  untU  Jime  30,  1964." — not  only 
with  respect  to  the  amount  which  is  in 
fhe  MH  but  also  with  respect  to  the 


legislation  contained  in  the  language 
there  will  be  some  discussion,  and  sev- 
eral amendments  will  be  offered.  I  sim- 
ply wished  to  give  that  notice.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senate  adopting  all 
the  committee  amendments  with  that 
imderstandlng. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  so  understands. 

Mr.  President,  the  'committee  recom- 
mendaUons  total  $1,486,096,841,  a  net 
Increase  of  $47,405,335  over  the  House 
bill  and  a  net  reduction  of  $166,203,615 
from  the  total  supplemental  budget  re- 
quests of  $1,652,300,456. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  highlight  amendments  proposed  by 
the  committee. 

The  committee  recommendation  of  $2 
million  for  the  land-use  adjustment  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  permit  the  Department  to  make  pay- 
ments this  fiscal  year  on  contracts 
entered  into  under  the  pilot  land-use 
adjustment  program.  This  recommen- 
dation Is  an  mcrease  of  $1,850,000  over 
the  House  bill. 

For  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, the  committee  recommendation  of 
$1,222,900.  to  be  derived  by  transfer,  an 
increase  of  $100,000  over  the  House  bill. 
Is  for  Increased  pay  costs  and  admin- 
istrative expenses  In  connection  with  the 
initiation  of  the  new  rural  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly,  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-723,  approved  September  28. 
1962. 

In  addition.  $2  million  of  a  requested 
$5  million  will  enable  the  Department  to 
establish  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used 
for  making  direct  loans  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations for  senior  dtisens  in  rural 
areas.  The  House  bill  provided  nothing 
for  this  item. 

The  committee  recommendation  of 
$20,000.  of  a  requested  $34,000.  for  the 
Commissitxi  on  International  Rules  of 
Judicial  Procedure  is  reqxilred  to  fimd 
the  operations  of  this  Commission  until 
December  31, 1963,  its  statutory  termina- 
tion date.  The  committee  was  informed 
that  current  expenses  of  the  Oommlssion 
are  being  paid  out  of  the  personal  funds 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  recommendation  of  $75,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
nalms  Settlement  Commission,  as  re- 
quested in  the  supplemental  budget  esti- 
mate, is  for  fimds  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  the  general  war  damage 
claims  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  87-846  on  October  22.  1962.  The 
House  bill  provided  nothing  for  this  item. 

The  $6  million  recommendation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  fcx*  emergency 
construction  of  facilities  in  the  WeHton- 
Mohawk  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Dis- 
trict of  Arizona  Is  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  salinity  problem  associated  with  the 
delivery  of  Colorado  River  water  to  Mex- 
ico. This  item  was  not  considered  by  the 
House,  and  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion includes  language  improving  the 
appropriation  of  this  amount  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

The  single  largest  amendment  proposed 
by  the  committee  provides  $30  million  of 


a  requested  $61,900,000  for  the  shdto 
survey  and  stocking  program  for  drfl 
defense.  The  House  bin  made  no  provi. 
skm  for  this  program.  It  is  felt  that  ttte 
amount  recommended  should  permit  thk 
program  to  continue  pending  an  oppor. 
tunity  later  to  review  further  requli^^ 
ments. 

I  should  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  in  the  stu<^  of  fimds  in. 
eluded  herein  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  committee  review  resulted  in 
amendments  reducing  the  House  bill  fat 
$1,183,376. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  practice 
the  House  bill  makes  no  reference  to,  nor 
does  it  Include  funds  for.  Senate  iteou. 
The  committee  recommendation  tot 
S«iate  pay  costs  has  been  included  in  U» 
bill  in  the  amount  of  $1,179,990,  a  reda&. 
tion  of  approximately  $60,000  from  the 
budget  estimate:  Includes  $67,500  tor 
payments  to  widows  of  deceased  Sens- 
tors,  and  several  other  small  items. 

With  regard  to  requests  for  additional 
funds  for  increased  pay  costs,  which 
amounted  in  total  to  approximately  $401 
million  and  which  the  House  reduced  hjr 
5  percent  across-the-board,  the  Senate 
committee  Is  reconunendlng  that  we  stay 
with  the  House. 

In  conclusion,  the  single  largest  Itca 
in  the  bill — $450  million  for  public  works 
acceleration — is  recommended  without 
change  as  to  amount.  The  committee  hat 
added  language  to  make  these  funds 
available  until  June  30,  1964.  and  hai 
struck  from  the  bill  a  proviso  Umiaog 
Federal-f imded  projects  to  forest  preaer- 
vatlon  activities  of  the  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture Departments.  However,  In  the 
report  the  committee  "directs  that  nol 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  ap* 
proprtated  be  allocated  to  all-Federal 
projects." 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  que»- 
tions.  In  accordance  with  the  under* 
standing  as  enunciated  by  the  majority 
leader,  no  votes  wlD  be  taken  on  thk 
bill  until  next  Tuesday. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amfgwiments  be 
agreed  to  en  bk>e,  and  that  the  bill  ai 
thus  amended  be  regarded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  original  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  reason 
of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand.  there  is  no  limitation  of 
debate;  there  Is  no  limitation  as  to  ger- 
maneness: all  the  motion  does  Is  make 
the  bill  with  the  committee  amendments 
original  text.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct;  sub- 
ject to  amendment,  subject  to  debate, 
subject  to  any  other  modification  the 
Senate  desires  to  make. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  will  not  modify  the  rule  with 
respect  to  germaneness. 

Is  there  objection?  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, the  request  is  agreed  ta 


The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
aa  follows: 

on  IMS*  S.  Una  1.  after  "(70  Stat.  eOfl)~. 
to  ftrik*  out  "$160,000"  and  lna«n  "$3,000,- 

000". 

On  pag*  S,  at  the  bflglnning  of  line  0,  to 
,trlke  out  "»1,122.»00"  and  Inaert  "$1,222,- 

000". 
On  page  3.  aXter  line  11.  to  insert: 

■*BuaAL  Bousnvo  Foa  thk  klosklt  axvoLviNe 
ruNO 

"For  loans  pursuant  to  section  615(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (42 
UjS.C.  1484:  7«  Stat.  «71),  including  ad- 
rancea  purstiant  to  section  35(a)  of  the  Con- 
■olldated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  IMI  n  I7.8.C.  1065),  in  connection  with 
(ecurlty  for  such  loans,  $2,000,000." 

On  page  4,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"OfTICZ  or  TBAOK  AOJUSTICKNT 

"Trude  adjiutment  aaaiatance 

"For  admlnlBtratlve  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  c^ 
Commerce  iinder  title  m  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962,  and  tor  expenses  of 
technical  assistance  to  firms  under  such  tl- 
tie,  including  hire  of  passenger  nK>tor  vehl- 
clss.  $26,000." 

On  page  6.  line  6.  after  the  word  "rehl- 
elM",  to  atrlke  out  "$600,000"  and  insert 
"$750,000". 

On  page  S,  after  line  18,  to  Inaert: 

"STXTDT     OF     HIGHWAY     PaOOSAlC     FOa     ALASKA 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  make  engineer- 
ing Studies  and  estimates  and  planning  sur- 
veja  relative  to  a  highway  constniction  pro- 
gram for  Alaska,  as  authorized  by  section  13 
of  the  act  of  October  23.  1962  (76  Stat.  1149) , 
$800,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

On  page  6,  after  line  9,  to  inaert: 

"DEPABTICXNT     OF     DXFKM8C ClVn.     FUNCTIONS 

"Department  of  the  Armjf 

"Rivera  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Ck>ntrol 

"General  Investigations 

"Par  an  additional  amount  for  'General 
InvesUgatlons'.  $16,000." 

On  page  6.  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"coNSTttrcnoM,  qkncsai, 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion. General'.  $25,000." 
At  the  top  of  page  8,  to  Inaert: 

"CIMMS,   DKFKNSB 

"Not  to  exceed  $3300.000  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  appropriation  for  'Retired 
pay.  Defense.'  fiscal  jrear  1963.  to  the  ap- 
proprlaUon  for  'Claims.  Defense,'  fiscal  year 
1963." 

On  page  8,  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 

"DiFABTicnrr  of  dkfknsb — cnm.  dkfknsf 

'Civil  defense.  Department  of  Defense 

nsearcH 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  research, 
including  continuing  shelter  surveys,  mark- 
ing and  stocking.  $30,000,000.  to  remain 
available  unUl  expended." 

On  page  9.  line  3.  after  the  figxires  "$450.- 
000.000",  to  insert  "to  remain  available  imtU 
June  30,  1964".  and  In  line  7,  after  the  word 
"Congress",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  appro- 
priation ahall  be  used  for  any  project  that 
does  not  require  a  flnanolal  oontrlbutlon 
from  state  or  local  sources  except  projects 
dealing  with  preservation  of  forests  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior". 

On  page  9.  line  22.  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", to  strike  out  "$6,430,000"  and  inaert 
"$12.S904)00".  and  in  tha  aama  line,  after  the 
wont  "whleh".  to  atrtka  oat  "$8300,000  '  and 
Inaert  "$12,100,000". 


On  page  10.  Xbom  6,  after  the  word  "Act", 
to  atrlka  onX  "$600,000"  and  inaw^  "$1,000,- 
000". 

On  page  10,  line  14,  after  "(87  UjB.C.  Chap. 
7)".  to  strike  out  "$315,000"  and  insert 
"$290,000". 

On  page  11.  line  15,  after  the  word  "Serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$288,600"  and  Insert 
"$175,000". 

On  page  11,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 
"csAMTs  roa  icatcenal  and  ctaut  wkj'abx 

"'Fot  an  additional  amount  for  'Grants  for 
maternal  and  chUd  welfare',  $3,600,000,  of 
which  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  for  child 
welfare  services,  and  $500,000  for  research, 
training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child 
welfare." 

On  page  11.  line  24.  to  strike  out  "$102,500" 
and  Insert  "$68,000". 

On  page  12,  line  4.  to  strike  out  "$443,000" 
and  Insert  "$425,860". 

On  page  12,  after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 
"officx  of   thk  SBcaxTAar 
"Educatiorml  television  faeilitieM 

"For  grants  to  assist  in  construction  of 
educational  television  broadcasting  faculties, 
as  authorized  by  part  IV  of  title  nz  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  (76  Stat.  64), 
■JKl  for  related  salaries  and  expenses,  to  re- 
main available  imtll  expended.  $1,500,000  of 
which  not  to  exceed  $76,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  such  salaries  and  expenses  diu-ing 
the  current  fiscal  year." 

On  page  IS.  line  15.  after  the  word  "fund", 
to  strike  out  "$956,000"  and  insert  "$977,000". 

On  page  13,  after  line  16,  to  inaert: 

"commission  oir   zntxknationai.  auus  of 
jintxciAi.  PBocxDxma 

"Salariea  and  erpentet 
"For  expenaea  neceasary  for  the  Commia- 
aion  on  International  Rules  of  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure, $20,000,  to  be  available  from  January 
1,  1963,  and  to  remain  available  untU  De- 
cember 31,  1963." 
At  the  top  of  page  14,  to  Inaert: 

"FOKEICN    CLAIMS    BXTTI.KMKNT    COMMISSION 

"Salariet  and  expenaea 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenaaa',  $76,000." 

On  page  17,  after  line  14.  to  insert: 

"Tbe  Administrator  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  Interest  to  the  Treastiry  on  tranafera 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  from  capital  of 
the  "Direct  loana  to  veterana  and  reaerves 
revolving  fund'  to  the  'Ix>an  guaranty  revolv- 
ing fund'  and  adjustments  shall  be  made  fc^ 
previous  payments  of  Interest  on  auch  trans- 
fers." 

On  page  19,  after  line  17,  to  inaert: 
"coNsraucnoN   and   berabzutation 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion and  rehabUitation.'  $6,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended  and  to  be 
nonreimbursable." 

On  page  20,  line  2,  after  tht  word  "Fund", 
to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "of  which 
$300,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  for  'Loan  program'  and 
$700,000  shall  be  derived  from  the  appro- 
priation for  'Conatructlon  and  rehabilita- 
tion'. Bureau  of  Reclamation,  fiscal  year 
1963". 

On  page  20,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

"azTOLviMa  ram 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  'Re- 
volving Fund.  Vlrgiii  lalands  Oorpcratlon', 
$3350.000." 

On  page  ai.  Una  0,  after  the  word  "Rec- 
reation*, to  strike  out  "$200,000"  and  inaert 
"$100,000^. 


On  page  21,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 


"office  of  saumx  watxb 
"Salaries  and  expenaea 

"The  llmltattoa  under  Uila  head  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  106$.  on  the 
amount  available  for  administration  and 
coordination  Is  increased  form  $626,000  to 
$602,000." 

On  page  22,  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$130,000"  and  Inaert 
"$70,000". 

On  page  22.  line  12.  after  the  word  "Mar- 
shals", to  strike  out  "$1,110,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,054, DOC'. 

On  page  23,  after  line  1,  to  atrlke  out: 

"trade  adjustment  activities 

"For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  $100,000." 

On  page  23,  line  11.  to  strike  out  $20,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$22,000,000". 

On  i>age  23,  line  16,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strilu  out  "$3,000,000"  and  liuert 
"$3,300,000". 

On  page  23,  after  line  16,  to  inaert: 
"senate 

"For  payment  to  Imelda  K.  Chavez,  widow 
of  Dennis  Chavez,  late  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  $22300." 

On  page  23,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 

"For  payment  to  Georgia  Lowe  Dworshak. 
widow  of  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Idaho.  $22,500." 

On  page  24,  after  line  1,  to  insert: 

"For  payment  to  Grayce  B.  Kerr,  widow 
of  Robert  8.  Kerr,  late  a  Senator  frcHn  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  $22,600." 

On  page  24,  after  line  4.  to  Insert: 


SAI.AKIEH,   OFFICEES   AN»   EMPLOTI 

"Adminiatrative  und  clerical  aasiatance  to 
Senatora 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  administra- 
tive and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators, 
$7,600:  Provided.  That  the  clerk  hire  allow- 
ance of  each  Senator  from  the  State  of 
California  shall  be  Increased  to  that  allowed 
Senators  from  States  having  a  population  of 
over  seventeen  mUUon,  the  population  of  said 
State  having  exceeded  seventeen  million  in- 
habitants, that  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
each  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia  shall 
be  increased  to  that  allowed  Senators  from 
States  having  a  population  of  four  million, 
the  population  of  said  State  having  exceeded 
four  million  inhabitants,  and  that  the  clerk 
hire  aUowance  of  ecu^  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  shaU  be  Increased  to  that 
allowed  Senators  from  States  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  three  million,  the  population  of 
said  State  having  exceeded  three  million  in- 
habitants." 

At  the  top  of  page  25.  to  Insert: 

"contingent     EXPENSES     OF     THE     SENATE 

"Miscellaneotu  item^ 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Mis- 
cellaneous Items',  fiscal  year  1962.  $5,000." 

On  page  26,  line  18,  to  strike  out  "$6,- 
688,500"  and  insert  "$6,088,600". 

On  page  27,  line  10,  after  the  word  "con- 
tingencies", to  strike  out  "$250,000,  which 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  of  organizing 
and  holding  the  World  Ftx>d  Congress  in  the 
United  States,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
October  18,  1962  (Public  Law  87-841)",  and 
in  lieu  thereof  to  inaert  "including  expenses 
of  organizing  and  holding  the  World  Food 
Congress  in  the  United  States,  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  Octot>er  18,  1962  (Public  Law 
87-$41).  $660300,  of  which  $18300  shaU  be 
available  for  oAeial  fanctkBa  and  oonrtealea 
in  accordance  with  aaid  Act." 
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On  page  29,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  "$441,000"  and  Insert 
"♦413,500". 

On  page  39,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Colum- 
bia", to  strike  out  "$3,170,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,902,800". 

On  page  39,  line  15,  to  strike  out  "$1,300,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$626,601". 

On  page  34,  line  6,  after  the  word  "trans- 
portation", and  strike  out  "maintenance"  and 
Insert  "manufactures". 

At  the  U^  of  page  43,  to  strike  out: 

"President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Labor 
Management  Policy:  'President's  advisory 
committee  on  labor  management  policy', 
$4,760;". 

On  pcLge  50.  after  line  1.  to  Insert: 
"Senate : 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employees,  $901,980; 

"Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the 
Senate,  $10,110; 

"Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures,  $1,460,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended; 

"Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate; 

"Legislative  reorganization,  $6,935; 

"Senate  Policy  Ccmunlttees,  $15,630; 

"Joint  Economic  Committee,  $10,590; 

"Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
911,435: 

"Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  $6,266; 

"Automobiles  and  maintenance,  $1,300; 

"Inquiries  and  investigations,  $153,800; 

"Folding  docimaents,  $1,705; 

"Miscellaneous  Items,  $44,640  Including 
$21,600  for  payment  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  In  accordance  with  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-82.  approved  July  6,  1961;". 

On  page  51,  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 

"Senate  office  buildings,  $16,160;". 

On  page  53,  line  14,  after  the  word  "traffic". 
to  strike  out  "$125,970.  of  which  $95,860 
shall  be  payable  from  the  highway  fund"  and 
Insert  "$36,775.  which  shall  be  payable  from 
the  highway  fund";  on  line  17,  after  the 
word  "engineering",  to  strike  out  "$316.020 ' 
and  Insert  "$289,738  ";  in  line  18.  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$74,960"  and 
Insert  "$64,743",  and  on  line  19,  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "$67,670"  and 
Insert  "$42,605". 

On  page  64,  line  21,  after  the  word  "in", 
to  Insert  "Senate  Document  Nvunbered  14 
and",  and  In  line  22,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", to  strike  out  "$16,993,400"  and  Insert 
"$20,667,545". 

On  page  55.  after  line  9,  to  insert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

"Tmjs  IV 

"Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1963 

"The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  the 
pa3rment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
April  SO.  1946.  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $73,000,000  for  that  purpose',  ap- 
proved August  30.  1962  (Public  Law  87-616). 
Lb  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  "That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  the  sum  of  $73,000,000  less  the 
administrative  expenses  referred  to  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Act :  Provided,  That  such 
pajrment  shall  not  be  made  until  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  have  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  from  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  that  such 
sum  will  be  received  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  in  full  satis- 
faction and  final  settlement  of  any  and  all 
claims  arising  out  of  awartls  for  war  damage 
compensation  made  by  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  under  the  terms  of  title 
I  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946 


(60  Stat.  128)  and  that  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  Insure 
that  no  part  of  such  sum  shall  be  directly 
or  indirectly  paid  to  any  former  Commis- 
sioner or  employee  of  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Commission  as  compensation  for 
services  rendered  as  attorney  or  agent  in 
connection  with  any  such  claim.' 

"S«c.  2.  All  documents  currently  held  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conunlssion 
and  relating  to  unpaid  claims  arising  out  of 
war  damages  In  the  Philippines,  except  for 
internal  docvunents  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Ooverzunent  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  first 
paragraph  of  Utle  V  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1963. 
not  heretofore  expended  for  administrative 
expenses,  shall  be  used  for  making  the  pay- 
ment authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  except  that  of  such  funds,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000  shall  be  available  to  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  which  may  be  Inciirred  in 
terminating  its  functions  with  respect  to 
awards  for  war  damage  compensation  made 
by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1946  and  in  transferring  docu- 
ments In  accordance  with  the  second  section 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  4.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  'The 
PhUlppine  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments 
of  1963.'  " 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  sundry  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  Senate;  namely. 
Calendar  No.  139.  H.R.  6517.  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  did  omit  one  Item 
I  should  like  to  supplement  at  this  time. 
I  wish  to  call  attention — and  I  think 
this  is  very  important — that  we  have 
added  title  IV  to  the  biU.  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order — and  a  motion 
is  already  on  file  in  the  event  it  becomes 
necessary — which  has  to  do  with  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  title  IV  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Tttli  IV 

PHnjl»PINE    REHABn.ITATION     ACT    AlCKND- 
MKNTs  or  1963 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensation  made  by  the  Phillp- 
pme  War  Damage  Commission  under  the 
terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
April  30,  1946,  and  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $73,000,000  for  that  pturpoee". 
approved  August  30,  1962  (Public  Law  87- 
616),  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  the  axaa  at  $78,000,000  less 
the  administrative  expenses  referred  to  in 
the  third  section  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That 


such  payment  shaU  not  be  made  until  tha 
Secretary  of  State  shall  have  received  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  him  from  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
that  such  tnxm  will  be  received  by  the  Qot. 
emment  of  the  Republic  of  the  PhUippine^ 
In  full  saUsfaction  and  final  aetUement  of 
any  and  all  claims  arising  out  of  awards 
for  war  damage  compensation  made  by  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  under 
the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habllltatlon  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  128)  and 
that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  shall  Insure  that  no  part  of  such 
sum  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  paid  to 
any  former  Commissioner  or  employee  of  th« 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  as  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  as  attorney 
or  agent  in  connection  with  any  such  claiia. 

"Sec.  2.  All  documents  currently  held  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  C<Mnmi«- 
slon  and  relating  to  unpaid  claims  arlslo* 
out  of  war  damages  in  the  Philippines,  ex- 
cept for  Internal  documents  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the 
PhUlpplnes  by  the  Foreign  Claims  SetUe- 
ment  Commission. 

"Sec.  3.  Funds  appropriated  by  the  flnt 
paragraph  of  title  V  of  the  Foreign  Aid  and 
Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1963, 
not  heretofore  expended  for  administrative 
expenses,  shall  be  used  for  making  the  pay- 
ment authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  except  that  of  such  funds,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $20,000  shall  be  available  to  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission  for  ad- 
mlnlsV^tlve  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
In  terminating  its  functions  with  respect  to 
awards  for  war  damage  compensation  made 
by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
under  the  terms  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946  and  in  transferring  docu- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  second  section 
of  this  Act. 

"Sk.  4.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  Amendmenu 
of  1963'." 

DAT  CAUI 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  item 
in  this  particular  bill  which  interests  me 
very  greatly  is  the  denial  of  any  appro- 
priation for  children's  day  care  centers, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have 
authorized  an  amount  for  them  and  that 
the  House  appropriated  $3  million  for 
that  purpose. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  that  appro- 
priation, and  shall  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  who  I  understand  win 
move  to  restore  all  or  part  of  that  ap- 
propriation. 

A  recent  study  indicates  that  a  mini- 
mum of  400,000  children  under  12  are 
currently  without  any  kind  of  care  while 
their  mothers  are  at  work. 

In  1900,  only  18  percent  of  the  Nation's 
labor  force  were  women;  but  by  1960, 
the  ratio  had  risen  to  fully  one-third. 
By  1970,  an  estimated  two  out  of  every 
five  women  in  the  United  States  will  be 
working  outside  the  home. 

Adequate  day  care  for  children  of  such 
women  and  other  mothers  who  must  be 
away  from  home  for  long  periods  is  a 
serious  national  concern.  Without  such 
care  during  their  most  formative  years, 
the  children  of  the  Nation  risk  perma- 
nent damage  to  their  emotional  and 
moral  character. 

Economic  necessity  is  the  argimient 
moet  often  given  for  the  need  for  day 
care,  but  other  reasons  locnn  large  in 


documenting  need.  Many  children  need 
day  care  because  of  behavior  problems 
or  because  they  have  physical  handicaps, 
because  of  illness  at  home,  or  because 
the  home  is  overcrowded  and  the  mother 
cwMtantly  overworked. 

I  know  of  no  provision  which  could 
save  us  more,  both  in  social  and  economic 
terms,  than  help  in  day  care  centers, 
because  in  many  families  where  the 
mother  could  work,  and  not  be  on  relief 
or  welfare,  she  is  prevented  from  doing 
so  because  of  lack  of  services  to  care  for 
her  children  such  as  a  day  care  center 
can  provide. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  some  evidence  showing  how 
greatly  inadequate  are  these  services 
throughout  the  country  and  how  much 
we  need  such  services. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows : 

EXTSACTS    FaOM    A    CHHJiaEN'S    BUREAU    STUDT 

(1960)  ON  DAT  Cau  FAcn.rnES 

1.  Number  of  licensed  day  care  centers: 
California.  767;  New  Yoi*.  624;  and  Texas, 
551. 

2.  Aggregate  capacity  of  licensed  centers: 
California.  28.816;  Florida,  6,625;  Illinois, 
10.135;  New  York.  20.819;  and  Texas,  15,665. 

3.  Source  of  ftmds  includes  76  centers  sub- 
sldlsed  through  the  deptirtment  of  welfare 
In  New  York  City  and  23  centers  In  Texas. 

4.  Group  of  children:  Reported  by  eight 
States  (District  of  Columbia,  niinois,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee.  Wisconsin).  Twenty-six  of  these 
centers  are  In  New  York  City  and  may  serve 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children  as  well  as  the  physically  handi- 
capped. For  convenience  In  tabulation,  all 
these  centers  are  rep>orted  above  as  serving 
the  physically  handicapped.  They  are  not 
included  in  tlie  coimt  of  other  types  of 
centers. 

5.  Reported  by  14  States  (Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia. District  of  Columbia.  Florida.  lUinots, 
Iowa,  Kansas.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  New 
Jersey,  New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio.  Ten- 
nessee, and  Wisconsin).  Forty-four  of  these 
centers  are  in  Illinois  and  12  In  Califor- 
nia, where  they  are  licensed  by  the  dep€U"t- 
ment  of  mental  hygiene.  Delaware  reported 
that  some  day  care  centers  (not  licensed  by 
the  department  of  public  welfare)  are  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  hospital  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Other  States,  of  course,  also  may  have  un- 
licensed facilities  for  this  group  of  children 
(or  for  the  other  groups  listed  in  this  table) 
that  are  not  Included  In  the  counts  reported. 

6.  Reported  by  five  States  (District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Illinois.  Michigan.  New  York.  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania) .  Thirteen 
of  these  centers  were  reported  by  New  York 
and  4  by  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize for  Senators  who  will  vote  on 
this  matter  on  Tuesday  that  we  are  not 
talking  about  eleemosjmary  questions. 
This  Ls  a  matter  of  hard  reality,  and  in 
terms  of  the  welfare  workload.  As  legis- 
lators, we  would  definitely  prefer  that 
people  be  given  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  dignity  of  earning  their  own  living, 
and  have  their  own  money  on  which  to 

rely,  than  to  be  on  welfare.  This  is  one 
way  we  can  encourage  that. 


Asri  nnacsnciir  ATioH  AicnnncmTB 

On  another  aspect  of  the  bm.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments  I 
have  submitted  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

(The  amendments  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Javits  are  as  follows : ) 

On  page  2,  line  10.  after  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  "No  part  of  the  amount  made 
available  under  this  head  In  the  Dei>artment 
of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act,  1963,  for  'Pajmients  to  States 
and  Puerto  Rico'  shall  be  paid  to  any  State 
In  which  the  participants  in,  or  beneficiaries 
of.  the  State  programs  carried  out  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
segregated.  or  otherwise  discriminated 
agalnfit.  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color." 

On  page  3,  line  11,  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
such  additional  amount  shaU  be  used  In  any 
State  in  which  the  partlclpcmts  in,  or  bene- 
ficiaries of,  the  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  are  segregated,  or 
otherwise  discriminated  against,  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color". 

On  page  3,  line  18,  before  the  period  Insert 
the  following:  ";  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
such  amount  shall  be  used  for  loans,  or  ad- 
vances in  connection  with  security  for  such 
loans,  to  provide  rental  housing  or  related 
facilities  which  are  not  available,  or  will 
not  be  available,  to  individuals  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  or  color". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  These  amendments  re- 
late to  the  Extension  Service  and  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  which 
are  part  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  think  they  go  directly  to  the 
point  recently  made  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  about  discriminatory 
use  of  Federal  funds.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Ls  subsidizing  segregation  and 
discrimination  in  many  of  the  programs 
in  which  it  is  providing  the  money  de- 
rived from  taxes  on  aU  citizens.  In  the 
programs  relating  to  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion that  fact  is  so  clear,  as  I  shall  dem- 
(Xistrate  with  evidence  on  Tuesday,  that 
limitations  against  nonsegregatlon  and 
nondiscrimination  are  absolutely  de- 
manded. That  is  what  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose. I  think  that  these  proposals  are 
eminently  deserving. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  laid  down  a 
principle  for  myself  that  I  shall  follow 
where  its  application  is  clear.  I  have 
no  desire  to  spread  a  wide  net  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  However, 
where  the  evidence  is  clear,  as  it  is  in 
these  two  cases.  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  act.  fortified,  as  I 
am,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  regarding  dis- 
criminatory use  of  Federal  funds. 

It  is  a  crying  shame,  considering  the 
situation  we  face  in  connection  with  civil 
rights,  that  we  should  countenance  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  to  subsidize 
segregation  and  discrimination  in  the 
programs  in  which  Federal  funds  are 
needed. 

ACCELESATED  FXJBISC  WOEKS  PBOGRAM 

MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  best  received  and  most  bene- 
ficial of  any  new  program  associated 
with  this  administration  has  been  the 
accelerated  public  works  program.    This 


program  in  conjunction  with  the  Area 
Redeveloiunent  Act  and  the  Manpower 
Retraining  Act  Is  making  a  determined 
effort  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  unem- 
ployment and  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions which  plague  our  Nation. 

In  Montana,  as  the  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair) 
knows,  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  has  been  extremely  well  re- 
ceived. There  are  many  more  projects 
seeking  assistance  than  there  are  funds 
authorized,  a  situation  encountered 
throughout  the  country.  Funds  made 
available  under  this  program  have  made 
employment  available  in  our  national 
forests  during  the  winter  months  when 
there  is  generally  serious  unemployment, 
it  has  helped  to  finance  local  public 
works  projects  where  needed,  it  has  en- 
hanced the  natural  resource  develop- 
ment program  in  the  State  and  it  has 
been  especially  important  to  the  seven 
Indian  reservations  in  Montana. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Northern  Clieyenne 
Tribe,  John  Woodenlegs,  in  Montana  in 
which  the  gratitude  his  people  felt  and 
the  improvements  that  had  been  made 
since  the  establishment  of  these  accel- 
erated public  works  projects  were  ex- 
pressed. My  good  friend,  John  Wooden- 
legs,  stated  as  follows: 

The  work  program  is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  on  our  reservation.  It  Is  be- 
ginning to  look  better  since  It  Is  being  de- 
veloped. Roads  are  better  for  traveling, 
fences  improved  and  the  timber  looks  better 
since  it  Lb  t>eing  thinned  out.  I  am  happy  U} 
say  that  even  the  children  look  better  be- 
cause we  notice  they  dress  better  and  are 
getting  plenty  to  eat.  I  wish  you  could  see 
for  yourself  how  happy  everybody  looks  now 
since  they  have  Jobs  and  are  bringing  home 
good  pay  checks,  they  are  willing  to  work  no 
matter  what  the  weather  is  like.  I  believe 
the  Cheyennes  would  rather  go  out  and  work 
than  depend  on  relief  and  welfare.  By  draw- 
ing relief  and  welfare  they  merely  exist. 
But  with  employment  they  earn  money 
enough  to  buy  clothing,  more  groceries  and 
other  necessities  they  have  always  wanted 
and  need. 

I  wish  to  r>oint  out,  as  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Metcalf  in  the  chair)  well 
knows,  that  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
have  very  little  in  the  way  of  financial 
resources  and  because  of  little  opportu- 
nity for  development  on  the  reservation 
land  it  has  been  extremely  difDcult  for 
these  people  to  make  any  tremendous 
progress  without  substantial  help. 

The  appropriation  of  the  additional 
authorized  funds  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  wUl  be  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  Nation,  a  con- 
tribution to  the  well-being  of  those 
persons  and  communities  who  are  pres- 
ently confronted  with  economically  de- 
pressed conditions. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  the  impact 
that  the  program  has  had  in  Montana. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of 
those  Montana  projects  already  approved 
and  a  list  of  accelerated  public  works 
grant  applications  for  the  State  sub- 
mitted to  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration   by    participating    Federal 
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agencies  for  consideration  when  addi-  Is  not  completed  in  the  field  they  have 
tional  funds  are  made  available.  While  been  determined  eligible  for  accelerated 
processing  of  these  project  applications    public  works  assistance. 

Statut  of  APW^  projects  in  Montana 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  as 
follows: 


Area 


»(8): 


Batt«: 

Silver  Bow 

Deer  Lodge  National  Forest. 


Do. 
Do. 


KalispeU: 

Linooln ^ 

Inter.Moontain  States  Reservoir. 

Kootenai  National  Forest 

Flathead  National  Forest.. 

Kootenai  National  Forest 

Flathead: 

Glacier  National  Park 

Hungry  Horse.— 

Carbon 

Custer  National  Forest 


Project 


Agency 


Fabricate  f-attlc  Kuard.s. 
Develop  national  forest. 


.do. 
-do. 


Develop  national  forest... 

Conservation 

Develop  nati<«ial  forest 

do 

—.do 


Recreatioo  hcilities.. 

Tourist  center 

Construct  trails,  bridge,  reservoir. 
Conservation 


Bridger. 
Custer.. 


»0>1: 

Deer  Lodge: 

Beaverhead  National  Forest. 
Deer  Lodge  National  Forest. 

Do 

Lake: 

Flathead  National  Forest 

Ronan 

Biaon  Range 


Develop  nattonal  forest. 

Sewers 

Develop  national  fort- si. 


Interior  Bureau  of  I^nd  Manaponjenf 

U.S.    T>epartnient    of    Agrirulturc    Forest 
Service. 

do 

do '""""'"" 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Interior 

do .'.v.'."" 

Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Mnnairetiient 

U.S.    Deportment    of    Agriculture    Forest 

Service. 

do 

Community  Facilities  .\ilniinistrallon 

U.S.    Departnieut    o(    .Agriculture    Forest 

Service. 


I 


Mtisselshell: 

Lake  Mason  National  Wildlife  Reservation.. 
Park: 

Gallatin:  Gallatin  National  Park 


Ravalli' 

Bitterroot  National  Forest. 
Do 


Sanders: 

Kaniksee  National  Forest. 

Lolo  National  Forest 

Do 

Bison  Range 


Indian  reservations: 

Blackfeet — Pondera:  Blackfpct  Reservation.. 

Do 

Crow  Reservation 

Flathead .    . 

Do :.." 

Fort  Belknap:  Belknap 

Fort  Peck ; 

Northern  Cheyenne:  Cheyenne  Reaervation. 
Rocky  Boys 


-.do. 
-do. 
..do. 


...do 

8ewcr 

Recreation  facilllies. 


.do. 
-do. 
.do- 


APW  1 
grant 


.do. 


Fence  building 

Develop  national  forc.-'t . 


.do. 
-<Jo. 


do 

do 

....do 

Recreation  bcllities. 


Wat«T  and  waste. 
Erosion  control... 
do. 


Water  aod  waste 

Roads 

Community  center. 
Water  and  sewage.. 

Erosion  control 

....do 


'  Accelerated  public  works. 


Community  Facililies  Aduiinistratlon 

Interior    Bureau   of  .«:port    FLsIktIcs   and 
Wildlife. 


.do. 


U.S.    Department    o 
Service. 


.\priculturc    Forest 


.do. 
.do. 


.do., 
-do., 
.do. 


Interior  Bureau  of  Sport  FLsherles  and  WUd- 
llJt. 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

Intertor 

Interior  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfikre 

Interior  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

do 

Health,  Education,  and  Wclftwe 

Interior  Burean  of  Indian  Affairs 

....do 


1100,000 
00,000 

so,  000 
70^000 

80,000 
90,000 

loaooo 

M,000 
05,000 

400,000 

175,000 

50.000 

25,000 

50.000 

143.000 

5.000 


70,000 
80,000 
50.000 

50,000 
38.000 
60,000 


40,000 
50,000 


100.000 
50,000 

30,000 

501,000 

100.000 

40,000 


38,000 

1«S,000 

91,000 

48,000 

51,000 

47,000 

106,000 

275,000 

310,000 


Status  (dale 
•pproved) 


Jm.  SO,  IMI 
Oct.   28,1981 

Feb.  ].MMt| 
Jul.    16,1901 

Oct.  28,19«2 
'an.  l«,iga 
Oct.  28,1981 
Feb.  15.1981 
Do. 

Oct.  81,1982 
Feb.  4. 1981 
Jan.  3u,  16] 
Feb.  15,  191,3 

Oct  28,  198] 
Feb.  10,  1981 
Feb.  15,  1981 


Jan.  16, 

Do. 

Oct.  2H, 


1981 
1981 


Do. 

Mar.    6. 1 •.161 
Oct.    -,IW2 


Feb.     4, 196J 
Jan.    16,1963 


Oct.    28,1962 
Jan.    16, 1961 

Jan.    16,1061 

Do. 
Oct.    28,1962 

Do. 


Feb.     3, 1981 
Jan.    18, 1983 

Do. 
Feb.     3.  IMt 
Jan.    18,1081 

Do. 
Feb.    S,  IMl 
Oct.   —,1981 

Do. 


Programs  submitted  for  consideration  undir  the  supplemental  appropriation  for  Montana,  Apr.  4,  1963 


Area 


•(b): 

Lolo  National  Forest,  Sanders. 


Bitterroot  National  Forest,  Ravalli. 


Project 


Road  construction. 


Custer  National  Forest,  Carbon 

e(a):  Deerlodge  National  Forest,  Butte  (Silvcrbow) 


5(b):  Deerlodge 

6(a):  Flathead  National  Forest,  Kallspell  (Flathead). 
L.P.:  Gallatta  National  Forest,  Livingston  (Park).... 


6(b):  Kaniksu  National  Forest,  Sanders. 


8(a): 

Kootenai  Nattonal  Forest,  Kalispell  (Ltacota). 

Beaverhead  National  Forest,  Butte  (Silverbow) 


Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  tacilitkts. 

Land  treatment 

Road  oon.structioD 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  focillttes. 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  facilities 

Land  treatment 

Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  faciUtiM 

Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facUities  ' 

Repair  of  buildings,  recreational  facUitiee 

Land  treatment 

Road  oonstructkin 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreatlonai  faculties 

Repair  of  buildings,  recreational  tacilitics 

RoiMl  construction _ ._ 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  Ibcilitiesr 

Repair  of  buiUiingg,  recreational  (aciliUea 

Road  oon.structlon 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreatlonai  bdlitlesll 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  focilties. 

Land  treatment 

Road  construction _ 

Construction  of  bulldingn.  recreatlonai  iadiutiesi 

Repair  buildlugis,  recreational  facilities 

Land  treatment 


Agency 


U.S.    Department 
Forest  Service, 
do 


of    Agriculture- 


Road  construction 

Construction  of  buUdiugs,  recreational  faciUtiM.'J 
Land  treatment 

Construction  of  buildings,  reereatlonij'faciirt'iesl" 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do-. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do- 
-do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
do. 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.- 
.do.. 


Amount 


.do. 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 


t47,one 

10.000 
44,  am 

84,000 

10,  cm 
an.unn 
(?.>,  urn 
co.uuu 
47.ai» 
71.  (in 

16.  (Ml 
24,1110 
50,000 
70.  (HO 
22.000 

7.«» 
127,000 

2.000 
32.000 
74,OIW 

9.000 

5,000 

ao.ooo 

125,000 

10.000 

5,000 

20.000 

NO,  am 
an.onn 
12.  no) 
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Aim 


5(b):  Deerk>dge- 


S(a):Intermountaln8t*tk>n,  Kallspell(FlHthead)- 
8applen>ental  work: 


6(b): 


Lolo  National  Forest,  Sanders 

Bitterroot  National  Forest,  Ravalli. 


Custer  National  Forest,  Carbon 

6(a):  Deerlodge  National  Forest,  Butte  (8llverl>ow) . 


6(b):  Deerlodte. 


Flathead  NaUonal  Forest,  5(a):  KaUspeU  (Flathead). 
L.S.:  Gallatin  National  Forest,  Livingston  Park 


Kaniksu  National  Forest.  6(b):  Sanders. 


6(a): 


Kootenai  National  Forest,  Kallspell  (Lincoln). 


Beaverhead  Nattonal  Forest,  Butte  (Silverbow). 
5(b):  Deerlodge 


6(a) 


6(a) 


Intermoiuitaln  Station.  Kalispell  (Flathead). 


6(b) 


KolLspell.  Flathead  County. 
KallspeU 


Ravalli  County.  Hamilton 

Indian  reservations: 

Fort  Peck  Reservatkm.  Wolf  Point. 


6(a): 


Fort  Belknap  Reservation: 

Milk  River  Valley 

Heaver  Creek 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation:  I^me  Deer 

Blackfeet  Reservatton:  Babb,  St.  Mary 

Flathead  Reservatton: 

Pol.sonarea 

Ronan  area 

Butte  (Sliver  Bow  County):  Butte  (St.  James  Com- 
munity Hospital). 
Kallspell  (Lincoln  County):  Eureka  (Eureka  Com- 
munity Ilospltal). 
Ktllsi>ell  (Flathead  County),  Kallspell  General  Hos- 
plUI. 
6(b): 

Carbon    (Carbon     County),     Red     Lodge.    Carbon 

County  Memorial  Ilospitid. 
Mussebihell  (Musselshell  County).  Roundup.  Roiud- 
up  Memorial  Hospital. 

6(a):  KaiUjiell  (Lincoln).  Llbby 

Hb): 

Fort  Peck  (Roosevelt): 

Frold 

Poplar 

Lake  County:  Roman 

Ravalli  County:  Darby 

Sanders  County:  Tbompaon  Falls 

6(a): 

Columbia  Falls  (Flathead  County) 


Llbby  (IJneoln  County) 

Butte  (Silver  Bow  County). 


8(h): 


Bridger  (Carbon  County) 

Rohort«  (Carbon  County) 

Lake  County: 

Poison  City 

Ronan 

(8): 

Musselshell  County:  Roundup 

Rooeevelt  County:  Culherti»on ji. 

Asdnlhotne  and  Sious  Trlbte  of  FroM: 
Roosevelt  County 

Wolf  Point 


Proleet 


Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities. 

Repair  buildings,  recreation  facilities 

Road  construction 

I<and  treatment... 


Road  construct  ion 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities.. 

I^and  treat tiient 

Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities.. 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  facilities 

Land  treatment 

Road  construclloii 

Constnictton  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities.. 

Roa<l  construction. 

Con.stru.-tion  of  buildings,  recreatlonai  facilities. 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  focliltlee 

Land  treatment 

Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities.. 

Repair  buildiugs,  recreational  facilities 

Land  treatment 

Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  f^Utles. 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  facilities 

R<Md  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities.. 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  facilities 

Land  treatment 

Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities. 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  facilities 

Land  treatment 

Rocul  construction 

Con.struction  of  buUdings,  recreatUmal  facilities . 

Land  troatroeiit 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreatlMUd  facilities. 

Road  construction 

Construction  of  buildings,  recreational  facilities. 
Repair  buildings,  recreational  facilities 


Agency 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — etc 

do 

do.- 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Road  construction 


Flathead  Route  13.  grading,  drainage,  base,  and  paving. 
Flathead  Route  13.  construction  of  bridge 

Post  office,  repairs.  ImprovenMnts , 

Commimlty  water  and  sewage 


Community  water,  individual  waste 

Individual  water  and  waste 

C-ommunlty  water  and  individual  waste 

Individual  water  and  waste 


45-bed  addition,  expansion  of  service 

9  general  beds  and  38  nursing  beds  (new) 

Expansion  of  X-ray  facilities  and  other  services. 

Add  16  nursing  lieds  to  genend  hospital 


Add  to  IS  nursing  beds,  remodel  kitchen,  heating  plant, 

and  oxygen  system. 
Stabilise  pond  and  outfall 


.do. 
.do. 


Btshilite  ponds,  interceptor,  and  outfalL. 

Stabilice  pond  and  outfall. 

do 


700    water  system  (new). 


7V» 
230 
610 


sanitation  (new) 

Municipal  buildings    (new). 

Roads  (new) 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
-do 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


TOO    water  system  (new) 


790    Siuiltation  (new). 
do 


.do 


TOO    Water  system  (new). 


230     Munici|iHl  buildingK  (new>. 

790    Siinlt:ilion  (new) 

900    Parks  (iiiw)      


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
-do. 
-do- 
-do. 


-do. 
-do. 
-do. 
-do. 


-do. 
-do. 
-do. 

.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
do 


Amount 


General  Services  Administration. 


Health,    Education,   and   Welfare- 
Public  Health  Service. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.....do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do- 
-do. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ageitcy — 
Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion. 

do... 

do. 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do- 
-do- 
-do. 


-do 
-do 

-do- 
-do. 

-do- 
-do. 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 


$35,000 

30.000 

laooo 

54,000 
30,000 


31.000 

7.000 

17.000 

30.000 

56.000 

7.000 

2^.000 

41.000 

20.000 

32,000 

47.000 

11.000 

16,000 

34.000 

47.000 

10.000 

6.000 

6.000 

S8.000 

1.000 

21.000 

50.000 

6,000 

3,000 

14,000 

83,000 

7,000 

3,000 

13.000 
54.000 
13.000 

8,000 
23.000 
26,000 

7.000 

66,000 

365.000 
200.000 

27.000 
200,000 


200.000 

200.000 

30.000 

165.000 

80.000 
90.000 

784,905 

240,000 

150,500 

105.000 
100.  OOS 
361,000 

20,000 
11,000 
38,400 
25.000 
75,000 

186.000 


406.000 
79.000 
209,000 
415,000 
524.000 
5118.000 
.106.000 
576.000 
468,000 
488.000 

Sin.  000 

511.000 
4M.000 

Ift^OOO 
3K.  00 

49,000 
38,000 

40.000 
84.000 

120.000 

44,000 
60,000 
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Area 


S<b)  Indta: 

BUkckieet  Reeerratlon. 


Fort  Belknsp  Rwrrratton. 

Northern  Cheyenne  Reserratioo,. 

Rocky  Boy's  Reservation 

Crow  Reservation 


Flathead  Rcsorvsrtion.. 
Tort  Peck  Reservation. 


6  (a) 


Kallspell  fFtotb«»d  County) ,  Glacier  National  Park. . . 

Kalispell,  f Flathead  County),  Creston  National  Fish 
Hatchery. 


Koad  eoiMUuetton,  ttraber  stand  bnproTBincnt,  eonstrue- 
tton  of  oonuaunlty  oantan,  wotOD  ooQtrol. 
.do. 


.do. 


Road  construction,  Improvements,  community  ct-ntors 

Road  construction,  erosion  control,  timber  ?tand  improve- 
ment, coD&tructioQ  or  repair  o(  community  centers. 

do - 

Road  construction,  eroBiuo  control,  coDStruciion  or  rvpuir 
of  community  oeutors. 

Tunnel  lininir,  reconstructioa  of  brtdges,  viilton  center, 
access  rooUs. 

Construction  of  raccwasrs  to  replace  ponds,  rek)cate  pipe- 
lines and  drains,  pave  ruads  and  parkins  areas,  picnic 
area. 


AgencT 


Interior — Bureau  of  Indian  XOain. 
da. „ 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Litorlor— Park  .'Vrvlce 

Interior— Sport  FMhcrkv  and  Wildlife. 


Amount 


<347.0N 

N.OH 
65,  QM 
33.001 

n.Qoe 
M,aoo 


1,000 
100. 000 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation 
of  title  rv  of  the  pending  bill,  dealing 
with  the  PhUippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
Amendments  of  1963. 

At  the  outset  I  shovild  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  approve,  in  general,  of  the  pro- 
cedure whereby  basic  law  is  changed  by 
amendment  of  an  appropriation  bill. 
However,  I  think  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  the  procediire  is  entirely 
warranted.  In  the  first  place,  prompt 
action  is  necessary  because  the  payment 
of  claims  under  existing  law  is  imminent. 
The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion has  completed  processing  some  of 
the  Philippine  claims  and  is  on  the  ixjlnt 
of  disbtirsing  payments.  Also,  it  is  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  Philippines  that  this 
matter  be  settled  as  quickly  as  possible 
in  order  that  the  Philippine  Government 
and  people  will  not  be  concerned  that  the 
moral  commitment  of  our  Government 
will  be  breached.  Furthermore,  a  change 
in  the  law  technically  requires  an  appro- 
priation, or  reappropriation  of  the  funds 
already  appropriated  under  existing 
law.  So  the  Appropriations  Committees 
have  a  legitimate  interest,  and  an  appro- 
priation bill  is  the  proper  vehicle  for 
such  a  change. 

Also,  the  provision  which  is  included 
in  the  appropriation  bill  is  one  which  is 
not  novel  in  its  approach  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  the  method  preferred  by 
the  State  Department  under  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  and  is  acceptable 
to  the  present  administration.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  considered  by  the  com- 
mittees having  legislative  jurisdiction 
and  is  and  has  been  an  alternative  meth- 
od to  which  the  Philippine  Government 
does  not  object. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  the  substance 
of  a  statement  which  I  made  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  April  18  when  this 
matter  first  came  to  public  attention. 
This  is  that  this  matter  involves  ques- 
tions about  the  relationships  between 
two  friendly  states — the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Republic.  I  hope 
nothing  which  has  occurred  and  which 
wUl  occur  as  a  result  of  consideration  of 
this  amendment  will  disturb  the  historic 
friendly  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  Philippines.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relatiotis  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  taken  every  reasonable  step 
which  has  occtirred  to  them  to  avoid 
such  a  consequence. 


It  certainly  is  the  intent  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  I  am  sure 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  that 
no  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress or  the  administration  which  woiild 
violate  any  understandings  or  pledges 
between  the  two  countries.  Although 
we  believe  that  the  facts  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  demonstrate  that  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  so-called  Philip- 
pine war  claims  legislation,  the  basic 
original  intent  of  tliat  legislation  should 
be  preserved  in  a  manner  which  will 
permit  the  full  benefits  of  the  act  to 
be  realized  by  the  Philippine  economy. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, on  pages  32  and  33,  de- 
scribes the  legislative  background  of  the 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  AprU  23,  Id63,  Uie  cbaimian  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  by  direction  ot  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  appeared  be- 
fore this  committee  in  behalf  of  an  ameiul- 
ment  to  PubUc  Law  87-016  which  would 
change  the  manner  of  payment  of  the  $73 
million  balance  of  awards  for  war  damage 
compensations  made  by  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  AprU  30.  1046. 

Tbe  amendment  is  tbe  result  of  public 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  AprU  18.  1963.  printed  under 
the  title  "Activities  of  Nondlplomatlc  Rep- 
resentatives of  Foreign  Principals  In  tbe 
United  States,"  part  2. 

The  amendment  would  transfer  respon- 
sibility for  dlsbtirsement  of  said  funds  from 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  the  Ooverimient  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  provide  speclflcally  that  such 
sum  would  be  deemed  to  be  In  full  satis- 
faction and  final  settlement  of  any  and  all 
such  claims  and  require  that  Oovemment 
to  Insiire  that  no  part  of  such  sum  shall 
be  directly  or  Indirectly  paid  to  any  former 
Commissioner  or  employee  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  as  compensation 
for  services  rendered  as  attorney  or  agent 
In  connection  with  any  such  claim.  The 
amendment  would  return  the  legislation  to 
the  original  Intent  of  the  1946  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  CommlMee  on  Foreign  Relations  had 
determined  that  tbe  change  In  the  method 
of  payment  was  desirable  for  reasons  which 
appear  evident  in  the  above-cited  hearings 
and  recommended  this  method  of  making 
the  change  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  view  of  the  Imminence  of  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  under  the  existing  statute. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  concurs 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In 
this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
with  respect  to  Mr.  John  CDonnell's  ac- 


tivities in  connection  with  the  Congress. 
As  has  been  reported,  Mr.  OT>onnell 
made  contributions  to  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  and  the  newspapers, 
as  is  their  tendency,  have  emphasized 
this  fact,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  its  real 
significance. 

There  has  been  some  testimony  before 
the  committee  with  respect  to  outlawing 
campaign  contributions  from  foreign 
sources.  Both  Under  Secretary  Ball  and 
Eteputy  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
testified  in  favor  of  such  legislation,  and 
I  doubt  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  oppose  such  a  move.  I  intend 
to  propose  such  a  provision  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  even  if 
such  a  law  had  been  In  effect  in  1960, 
no  Member  of  Congress  receiving  a  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  O'Donnell  would  have 
known,  had  Mr.  O'Donnell  sought  to  con- 
ceal it,  that  the  contributions  which  he 
made  actually  originated  from  a  foreign 
source.  Mr.  O'Donnell  used  bank  treas- 
urers' checks  which  are  difficult  to  trace 
and  failed  to  itemize  them  on  his  foreign 
agents  registration  statement. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  I 
wish  to  correct  and  clarify  a  statement 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  18.  1963,  under  a  Wash- 
ington dateline,  which  stated  as  follows: 

The  political  contributions  were  made  by 
cashiers'  checks  purchased  October  12  and 
November  1,  1960,  from  tbe  Union  Trust 
Company  here.  Photostats  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

The  statement  that  photostats  were 
made  available  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  incorrect.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  made  no  documents  of 
any  kind,  including  these  checks,  avail- 
able to  our  committee.  I  think  this  item 
has  been  the  source  of  some  misunder- 
standing and  possibly  embarrassment  to 
the  General  Accounting  OflSce. 

As  has  been  customary  for  many  years, 
the  committee  borrows  certain  account- 
ants to  assist  our  staff  in  making  com- 
plicated calculations  with  regard  to  such 
matters.  The  accountants  perform 
their  duties  completely  and  entirely  at 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  its  staff.  They  sup- 
ply us  with  nothing.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  no  res[>onsibillty  whatever  for  any 
documents  or  anything  else,  other  than 
merely  the  mechanical  or  statistical  work 
which  may  have  been  involved. 


I  wished  to  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  no  Member  of  Congress  or  anyone 
else  should  hold  the  General  AccounUng 
Office  responsible  for  any  of  the  activities 
which  entered  Into  this  transaction. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  in  his  letter  transmit- 
ting the  contributions,  sought  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  contribution  was 

his  own : 

He  says,  in  transmitting  the  contribu- 
tions: 

piAB :  It  is  my  privilege  to  send  you 

the  enclosed  modest  campaign  contribution. 

I  am  well  aware  that  candidates  for  office 
have  a  heavy  financial  load;  I  consider  It  an 
obligation  to  help  wherever  I  can.  In  these 
troublesome  days  our  country  needs  the  very 
best  public  servants  and  I  value  you  high 
among  them.  Knowing  yoitf  reputation, 
moreover,  for  unquallfled  fairness  In  dealing 
vlth  causes  In  the  public  Interest,  I  need 
not  emphasize  that  neither  I  nor  my  friends 
in  the  Philippines,  for  whom  I  occaslonaUy 
■peak,  are  expecting  any  favored  position 
by  reason  of  my  small  help. 

With  personal  regards  and  all  good  wishes 
for  your  success  In  the  election  November  8, 

I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  O'Donnell. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Mr.  O'Donnell 
refers  to  his  "friends  in  the  Philippines, 
for  whom  I  occasionally  speak."  but,  very 
clearly  he  sought  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  contribution  was  his  own — as 
he  says,  "my  small  help." 

Speaking  from  recent  personal  experi- 
ence I  can  understand  how,  in  the  first 
place,  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
would  not  have  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  contribution — and  may  not 
yet — and,  in  the  second  place,  did  not 
know  of  its  true  source  or  significance. 

Most  Members  must  rely  upon  contri- 
butions for  financing  campaigns,  until 
some  better  system  is  formulated,  and 
there  was  little,  if,  indeed,  any,  reason 
for  distinguishing  Mr.  O'Donnell's  con- 
tribution from  any  other  which  they  may 
have  received.  I  should  also  say  that  few 
campaigns  are  so  well  financed  that 
candidates  can  afford  to  turn  back  con- 
tributions in  the  absence  of  knowledge, 
on  their  part,  of  why  they  should  not 
be  received. 

One  further  thought  which  has  arisen, 
not  only  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
action,  but  of  others,  as  well:  I  believe 
many  lobbyists  make  this  type  of  con- 
tribution at  least  as  much,  and  often 
more,  to  impress  their  clients,  as  to  im- 
press or  influence  candidates.  In  our 
study  and  in  other  connections,  I  have 
come  to  realize  that  some  foreign  agents 
contribute  small  sums  and  then  describe 
their  import  in  exaggerated  terms  to 
impress  their  foreign  principals  as  to 
their  effect.  It  is  a  part  of  the  process 
of  "puffing"  themselves,  which  also  is 
evident  in  other  aspects  of  their  trade, 
and  which  enables  them  to  obtain  or 
maintain  their  clientele. 

The  fact  is,  in  respect  to  contribu- 
tions, as  in  some  other  respects,  O'Don- 
nell did  not  so  much  influence  Congress 
as  he  deceived  It. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach testified,  a  foreign  agent,  registered 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act  "would  have  to  report  campaign  ex- 
penditures here  that  were  made  on  be- 


half of  his  principal  as  part  of  his  em- 
ployment undertaking  and  expenses." 
O'Donnell  did  not  do  this.  In  fact,  his 
entire  procedure,  in  obtaining  the  funds, 
purchasmg  what  he  thought  were  un- 
traceable bank  treasurer's  checks,  and 
transmitting  them,  was  so  designed  as  to 
obscure  the  source  of  his  funds. 

I  have  stated  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  de- 
ceived Congress.  The  records  of  the 
conunlttee  clearly  show  this  to  be  the 
fact.  Our  records  show  that  in  July  of 
1951,  less  than  4  months  after  Mr. 
O'Donnell  left  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission,  he  entered  into  ar- 
rangements, for  payments  to  him,  for 
work  on  further  legislation  and  for  rep- 
resentation on  behalf  of  Philippine 
claimants  upon  whose  claims  he  had  so 
recently  passed  judgment.  These  ar- 
rangements ultimately  resulted  m  pay- 
ments to  him  and  his  associates  by  1960 
of  over  $1  million. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  amoimt 
does  not  include  payments  made  under 
the  bill  passed  in  1962.  O'Donnell  had 
been  registered  as  a  foreign  agent  as 
early  as  1952,  but  it  was  not  until  1959 
that  he  indicated  in  his  Justice  Depart- 
ment registration  any  interest  in  war- 
damage  legislation.  This  Indication  was 
made  to  appear  only  incidental  to  his 
representation  as  an  agent  for  sugar  in- 
terests in  the  Philippines  for  which  his 
fees  were  far  less  than  from  claimants. 
Nowhere  in  his  registration  did  he  de- 
scribe his  activities  or  his  expenses  in 
any  way  which  would  Inform  a  reason- 
able F>erson  of  the  extent  of  his  interest 
in  such  legislation.  On  several  occa- 
sions, Mr.  O'Donnell  testified  before 
committees  of  the  Congress  in  support 
of  war-damage  legislation;  but  always 
he  left  the  impression  that  he  was  testi- 
fying as  a  former  Commissioner,  and  no- 
where did  he  voluntarily  disclose  his 
personal  financial  interest. 

At  our  hearings  on  March  1,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  actually  testified  that  he  did 
not  disclose,  in  previous  testimony  before 
the  committees  of  Congress,  that  he  was 
acting  in  fftct,  if  not  in  law,  as  the  agent 
of  foreign  principals,  and  for  his  own 
interests.  The  fact  is  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, under  questioning,  he  obliquely 
acknowledged  a  portion  of  his  repre- 
sentation. On  June  12, 1962,  when  testi- 
fying before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, the  following  colloquy  occurred 
between  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI  and  Mr.  O'Donnell;  at  the 
time,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  was 
acting  as  chairman,  during  my  absence: 

Senator  Sparkman.  E>o  you  or  any  of  your 
clients  have  any  interest  In  any  claims? 

Mr.  O'DoNNiLL.  Yes.  I  represent  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Association. 

Senator  Sparkman.  Is  It  one  of  the 
claimants? 

Mr.  O'DoNNKLL.  It  would  be  one  of  the 
claimants,  yes. 

Senator  Sparkman.  What  would  be  the 
amount? 

Mr.  O'DoNNKLL.  Of  the  claims? 

Senator  Sparkman.  That  have  been  ad- 
judged. 

Mr.  O'Donnell.  Offhand,  insofar  as  the 
final  report  of  the  Conunlsslon  Is  concerned, 
I  would  like  to  read — I  don't  know  the 
answer  to  your  question,  but  just  to  give 
you  an  Idea,  so  far  as  the  statements  by  the 
Commission  tu-e  concerned.    I  read  from  page 


15  of  the  final  report  of  the  Commission 
where  It  sasrs: 

"Claimants  probably  received  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  today's  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion of  their  homes,  farms,  and  businesses." 

As  to  the  total  amount  of  the  balance 
owed  to  the  claimants  in  the  sugar  Industry. 
I  don't  happen  to  have  those  figures  with 
me  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  answer  is 
partly  unresp>onsive,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  clarifying  as  to  his  role  before  the 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman  ]  of  course  at  that  time  did  not 
have  the  information  which  now  is  avail- 
able to  the  committee,  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  pursue  the  matter. 

From  1954  untU  1959.  Mr.  O'DonneU 
was  registered  as  a  lobbyist,  under  the 
Domestic  Lobbying  Act,  for  the  PhUip- 
pine War  Damage  Claimants  Association. 
I  emphasize  the  Domestic  Lobbying  Act. 
as  distinguished  from  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act.  The  Lobbying  Act  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  my  committee's 
jurisdiction;  and  I  do  not  purport  to  be 
an  expert  on  it,  although  it  is  my  general 
impression  that  it  is  not  particularly  ef- 
fective in  identifying  Interests  or  activi- 
ties of  domestic  lobbyists.  At  any  rate. 
Mr.  O'Donnell  was  not  registered  for  the 
claimants  association,  during  the  period 
of  1960,  1961,  and  1962,  under  any  act 
when  Philippine  war  damage  legislation 
was  most  actively  being  considered,  and 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  testifying  in  behalf 
of  it  before  congressional  committees. 
And  nowhere  was  he  ever  registered  for 
the  individual  claimants  for  which  he 
was  paid  or  intended  to  be  paid  for  his 
services  in  behalf  of  the  legislation 
passed  in  1962. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  intent 
of  the  original  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  April  30,  1946,  was  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines,  and 
that  the  making  of  pasTnents  to  Individ- 
uals, companies,  and  associations  suffer- 
ing losses  as  a  result  of  war  was  merely 
a  vehicle  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  vehicle  which 
coincided  with  the  interests  of  Mr. 
O'Donnell  was  by  no  means  accidental. 
Very  soon  after  his  leaving  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell made  arrangements  on  his  own  to 
represent  one  group  of  claimants;  and 
his  fellow  Commissioner,  Mr.  Delgado, 
conceived  the  purpose  of  obtaining  en- 
actment of  further  legislation  which 
would,  and  did,  result  in  great  financial 
benefit  to  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

As  I  have  indicated,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  already  received  in  excess 
of  $1  million,  and  more  would  come  to 
them  if  the  existing  law  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stand. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  a  very  im- 
portant pKJint :  that  further  payments  on 
claims,  according  to  Mr.  O'Donnell's  own 
testimony,  would  be  upon  the  same 
claims  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr. 
Delgado  had  adjudicated  as  members  of 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission. 

The  evidence  taken  from  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's own  files  indicates  that  he  and 
Mr.  Delgado  promoted  the  so-called 
moral  obligation  to  pay  further  claims, 
and  kept  the  issue  of  further  payments 
alive  after    "enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
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the  interested  parties  and  the — Philip- 
pine— Government  have  cooled  off. 
Nothing  has  been  done  and  no  one  seems 
to  be  Interested  enough  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  having  some  action  by  the 
Government  on  the  matter  of  additional 
war  damage  compensation." 

Tliat  quotation  Is  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
O'Donnell  from  Mr.  DelgSMJo.  dated  Jan- 
uary 13,  1952,  which,  as  I  have  indicated, 
was  less  than  a  year  after  these  two 
gentlemen  had  ceased  to  act  as  Com- 
missioners of  the  original  Claims  Com- 
mission. That  letter  is  merely  indica- 
tive of,  and  an  example  of,  many  other 
letters  which  indicate  the  beginning  and 
the  pursuance  of  an  switivity  on  the  part 
of  these  gentlemen  to  create  in  the 
Philippines,  and  eventually  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  belief  that  there  was  a  moral 
obligation  to  pay  further  claims — an 
obligation  which,  in  my  opinion,  did  not 
exist  at  the  time  when  they  Initiated 
that  activity. 

To  Initiate  further  action,  early  in 
1952,  stUl  less  than  a  year  after  they  had 
Icrft  the  Commission,  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
Mr.  Delgado  even  attempted  to  obtain  a 
list  of  the  120,000  claimants  under  the 
original  act. 

It  U  regrettable— 

Mt.  O'Donnell  wrote  to  Mr.  Delgado, 
after  he  f oimd  he  could  not  get  the  list — 

that  we  did  not  make  up  tbla  list  before  we 
left  the  OoaunlMlon,  but  ttii*  la  little  aolace 
now. 

In  explanation  of  that.  I  may  state 
that  he  had  written  to  the  custodian  of 
the  files  of  the  Commission,  requesting 
a  list  of  an  the  claimants — whl(^  list, 
as  he  stated,  he  had  neglected  to  take 
with  him  when  he  left  the  Commission 
in  1951. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  Con- 
gress was  deceived.  I  think  the  record 
Is  quite  clear  on  the  point  that  If  Con- 
gress had  been  informed  of  the  true 
facts  as  we  now  know  them,  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  form  in  which  it  was  actually 
passed  would  not  have  been  enacted.  In 
this  statement  I  am  supported  by  the 
statements,  in  our  committee  hearings  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sfaak- 
wujxl,  who  conducted  the  hearings  dur- 
ing which  the  oommittee  considered  the 
legislation,  in  my  absence,  and  by  the 
ranldng  minority  member,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  HicicawLOOPKa ] ,  who 
also  attended  those  hearings. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
this  change  in  the  law,  which  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations C(xnmittee  are  proposing,  is 
an  attempt  to  enact  legislation  aimed  at 
a  single  man  or  a  group  of  men.  The 
statement  that  it  would  have  this  effect 
is,  I  believe,  correct.  However,  who 
would  disagree  with  the  principle  which, 
in  fact,  is  incorporated  in  present  law — 
namely,  that  an  official  of  this  govern- 
ment should  not  be  allowed  to  enrich 
himself  on  the  basis  of  matters  which 
he  handled  while  he  was  an  official.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  Judge  the  applicability 
to 'this  case  at  the  present  conflict-of- 
interest  laws  and  statutes.  However, 
the  principle  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  which  is  Incorporated  in  existing 
law.  is  certainly  no  less  correct  because 


its  Implementation  in  this  legislation  is 
directed  to  the  purpose  of  preventing 
further  enrichment  of  those  who  may 
have  violated  the  spirit  of  those  laws. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  means  of 
amending  the  act  passed  last  year,  so 
as  to  prevent  those  who  have  Interfered 
with  our  legislative  process  from  receiv- 
ing benefits  from  that  legislation.  Two 
courses  have  been  suggested:  One  would 
be  to  transfer  full  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines,  which  ac- 
cepts funds  "in  full  satisfaction  and 
final  settlement  of  any  and  all  claims" 
arising  out  of  the  1946  legislation  and 
"insures  that  no  part  of  such  sum"  goes 
to  OTX)nnell  and  his  associates. 

A  second  course  would  be  to  retain 
the  present  form  of  payment  by  our 
Government  to  individual  claimants,  and 
simply  amend  the  current  legislation  so 
as  to  preclude  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation from  awards  to  O'Donnell  and  his 
associates. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  studied  closely  both  approaches. 
Neither  provides  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  fees  contracted  for  prior  to  1962 
will  not  eventually  reach  the  lobbsrists. 
However,  a  number  of  factors  led  the 
committee  to  choose  the  govemment- 
to-govemment  payment  route. 

First,  since  almost  all  the  claimants 
come  under  the  legal  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Government  of  the  Philippines,  that 
Government  would  be  better  able  to  en- 
force prohibitions  of  pajrments  to  ODon- 
neU.  No  matter  what  language  is  written 
into  the  current  act,  in  the  end  it  would 
be  legally  effective  only  against  persons 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Second,  the  govemment-to-govem- 
ment  pasrment  is  more  in  line  with  the 
economic  development  purposes  of  the 
RehabiUtaUon  Act  of  194<.  I  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  here  to  retrace  the  his- 
tory of  that  act.  but  only  point  out  that 
our  Government,  faced  with  the  demand 

for  repayment  generated  for  the  most 
part  by  O'Donnell,  Delgado  and  their 
clients,  proposed  this  form  of  payment 
in  1960. 

There  are  suggestions  that  this  money 
paid  to  the  Philippine  Oovemment  will 
not  find  its  way  down  to  the  small  claim- 
ant. I  want  to  point  out  that  such  fears 
are  usually  voiced  by  the  big  claimants — 
the  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  claimants  who  staiul  to  receive 
over  $50  million  of  the  $73  million  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

If  the  Philippine  Government  decides 
to  pay  all  the  claimants,  it  can;  if  it 
decides  to  pay  the  small  ones,  it  can; 
if  it  decides  that  such  pajrments  would 
not  contribute  to  the  economy,  it  can 
devote  the  money  to  public  works.  The 
choice  will  rest  with  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment— although  I  note  that  in  the 
last  mentioned  case  neither  OTkmnell 
nor  his  associates  would  have  any  basis 
whatsoever  to  obtain  any  fees. 

The  Senate  has  the  opportunity  today 
to  correct  faulty  legislation,  return  a 
law  to  its  original  intent  and  deny  to 
those  who  tampered  with  the  legislative 
process  the  financial  benefits  of  their 
lat}ors. 


There  is  this  one  further  benefit  to 
be  gained  by  our  action  of  this  bill,  u 
will  serve  as  notice  to  those  who  wooid 
attempt  to  promote  similar  self-servia* 
legislation  that  the  Senate  is  willing  ^ 
admit  its  errors  and  take  the  necessary 
corrective  action. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  our  committee, 
when  it  began  its  study  cf  activities  of 
nondiplomatic  agents,  to  go  beyond  a 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  in  order  to  de- 
termine its  effectiveness  under  present 
circumstances.  The  facts  of  the  O'Doq. 
nell  case  have  diverted  us  only  for  the 
moment.  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
and  the  public  that  this  case  not  only 
showed  the  wealuiesses  in  the  Philippine 
War  Claims  Act,  but  has  revealed  some 
major  flaws  in  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration  Act. 

When  our  study  concludes,  I  belletc 
that  the  O'Donnell  case,  and  others,  win 
provide  the  committee  and.  I  hope,  the 
Congress  with  enough  facts  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  legislate  effectively  in 
this  rather  complicated  but  important 
area  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  due  to  the  complexity 
of  some  of  the  laws  relating  to  clainu, 
I  have  had  prepared  a  memorandum 
which  deals  with  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  In  some  of  the  reports  there  hM 
been  some  confusion  between  the  original 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act.  which  wu 
passed  in  1946,  and  the  subsequent  War 
Claims  Act  of  1948.  which  is  Utle  M, 
section  2006.  of  the  statutes. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  a  little,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  was 
the  payment  of  the  claims  of  American 
citlzenc  who  had  been  interned  or  de- 
prived of  property  during  the  war.  A 
section  was  included  in  that  act  which 
related  to  the  reimbursement  of  certain 
afllllated  religious  organizations  for  thdr 
expenditures  for  supplies,  food,  clothinc, 
hospitalization,  and  so  on.  for  memben 
of  the  Armed  Services.  As  I  have  said, 
that  was  1948. 

Then  in  1952  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948  was  amended.  Under  the  amend- 
ment approximately  $20  million  was  F>aid 
to  certain  religious  organizations. 

In  1956  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1941 
was  further  amended.  Under  that 
amendment  approximately  $8,700,000- 
plus  was  paid.  Altogether  almost  $^ 
million  was  paid. 

Some  of  the  fees  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred as  being  included  in  the  $1  million 
figure,  of  course,  arose  out  of  the  amend- 
ments. But  the  claims  that  arose  under 
the  amendments  were  related  to  the 
original  claims  on  behalf  of  these  re- 
ligious institutions. 

I  a^  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao  the 
memorandum  to  which  I  have  referred, 
for  the  clarification  of  Senators  and  the 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
MncoaAjfotrw,    Was    Claiics    Act    or    IMS 

(Tmji  60,  Arr.  Sk.  9006) .  Apu.  36, 1063 

SauTiow  3006.  Claims  of  rellglona  organlxa- 
tlona;  oerttflcatlon  of  clalra: 

The  Oomm  lesion  la  authorised  to  reeeive, 
adjudicate  according  to  law,  and  provide  for 
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tut  payment  of  any  claim  filed  by  any  re- 
iw^a^M  organlaatlon  funotiotiliig  In  tbe  PhU- 
iM)iiM  Islands  and  allUlated  witb  a  religious 
^rfnisftUon  In  tiie  United  States,  or  by  tbe 
P^ionnel  of  any  such  Philippine  organlaa- 
tton.  for  pelmboreement  of  expenditures  In- 
ciand,  or  for  payment  of  the  fair  value  of 
supplies  used,  by  such  organization  or  such 
personnel  for  the  purpose  of  fximlshlng 
tbelter.  food,  clothing,  hospitalization,  medi- 
cines and  medical  services,  and  other  relief 
in  tbe  Philippines  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  tbe  United  States  or  to  civilian 
American  citizens  (as  dettned  In  sec.  0  [sec. 
3004  of  this  appendix  I)  at  any  time  subee- 
qoent  to  December  6.  IMl.  and  before  Au- 
gust 16.  1946.  Any  claim  allowed  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  ahaU  be  certified 
to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  pay- 
msnt  out  of  the  war  claims  fund  estab- 
lished hy  section  13  of  this  act  [sec.  3012  of 
thU  appendix]  (July  3,  IMS,  c.  836,  sec.  7, 
09  Stat.  1346). 

Basle  porpose  of  the  War  Claims  Act  ot 
1948  was  the  payment  of  claims  of  Amer- 
ican dtlaens  who  had  been  Interned  or  de- 
prived of  property  during  the  war. 

ISSS    AMKKDICXNT  TO  WSB   OAOCa   ACT  OV 


ie4a 

Tbe  1063  amendments:  Subeectlosi  <a) 
eoostltuted  the  entire  section  prior  to 
amendment  by  act  of  AprU  0, 1862. 

Subsections  (b)-(g)  added  by  act  of  April 
9,1063: 

(b)  Compensation  for  loss  or  damage  to 
real  property  used  In  educational,  medical, 
or  welfare  work. 

(c)  Compensation  to  replace  faculties. 

(d)  Determination  of  claims.' 

(e)  Investigation:  determination  of  re- 
placement costs;  basis  used. 

(f)  Piling  of  claims;  adjudication;  place 
and  use  of  payments. 

(g)  Claims  of  Internees  and  prisoners  of 
w  unaffected. 

Aooordlng  to  ODonneU  (letter  dated  May 
11,1060): 

Paid  on  relief  claims  of  religious  organiza- 
tions under  jMiragraph  7(a).  93.887390:  paid 
OD  property  claims  of  religious  organizations 
under  paragraph  7(b) .  •174»8,se6. 

mr  1989  amifitimrr  to  waa  claims  act  or 

194S 

The  1066  amendment:  Subsection  (h) 
added  by  act  of  August  6. 1086. 

(b)  Denominational  orfanlaatlons : 

Tbe  report  of  tbe  OommlttM  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Houae  and  the  Senate  statea 
that  tbe  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
"Is  to  add  a  new  subsection  to  the  War 
Claims  Act  of  1048  (50  App.  U.8.C.,  sec.  3006) 
to  broaden  the  act  to  make  cognisable  claims 
by  any  religious  organization  functioning 
In  the  Philippines  which  la  of  the  aame  de- 
nomination as  a  religious  organization  func- 
tioning In  the  United  SUtae." 

According  to  O'Donnell  (letter  of  May  11, 
1068) :  Paid  on  proi>erty  and  relief  claims  of 
religious  organizations  under  paragraph 
7(b).  9S.711.462. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoiu)  a 


'  (d)  Determination  of  claims:  Clalma 
filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  [of  this  sec- 
Uon]  shall  be  determined  and  piUd  upon  the 
basis  of  postwar  cost  of  replacement  which 
shall  be  ascertained  by  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission. In  making  such  determlnatloxu 
the  Commission  ahaU  utilize  but  not  be 
limited  to  tbe  factual  Information  and 
erldenee  contained  In  the  records  of  the 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission;  the 
technical  advice  of  experts  In  the  field:  the 
substantlaUng  evidence  subnUtted  by  the 
claimants;  and  any  other  technical  and  legal 
means  by  which  fair  and  equitable  postwar 
replacement  coets  shall  be  determined 

CnC «64 


memoratkhmi  on  the  constitutional  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  proposed  amendment 
to  PubUc  Law  87-616. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Constitutional    Question    Raised    bt    Pbo- 
poseo  amkndkcznt  to  pxtbljc  law  87-616 

conclttbioit 

Claimants  to  whom  awards  were  made  un- 
der the  terms  of  title  I  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  Of  1946  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  property  In  violation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
Public  Law  87-616. 

Public  Liaw  87-616  directed  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of 
awards  previously  made  under  title  I  of  the 
Philippine  RehablUUtlon  Act  of  1046  >  and 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  fxmds  for 
that  purpose.  In  addition,  among  other  pro- 
visions. Public  Law  87-616  established  cer- 
tain conditions  governing  ellglbUlty  for  pay- 
ment, and  directed  the  Conunlaalon  to  take 
certain  steps  with  respect  to  notification  to 
the  prospective  beneficiaries  of  the  act  and 
determination  of  their  ellglbUlty  for  pay- 
ment. 

The  Philippine  Behabilltatlon  Act  of  1046 
had  established  the  PhUlpplne  War  Damage 
Commission,  and  authorized  It  to  "make 
compensation"  under  specified  conditions 
and  to  certain  classes  of  persona,  for  "physi- 
cal loss  or  destruction  of  or  damage  to 
property  In  the  Phillpplnea,"  resulting  from 
certain  perils  of  war  enumerated  In  section 
loa  of  the  act.  In  general,  the  effect  of  the 
act  was  to  make  compensation  payable  for  In- 
juries to  property  resulting  from  acts  of  war 
In  the  Philippines  on  the  part  of  either  side 
during  World  War  II.  The  act  also  made 
provlalon  for  the  filing  of  claims  and  the 
determination  of  their  validity,  and  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  awards  made  by  the  PhUlpplne  War 
Damage  Commission.  Rumerous  claims  were 
In  fact  lUed  with  the  Commission,  ^proved 
In  whole  or  part,  and  paid  In  whole  or  part, 
prior  to  tbe  enactnaent  oi  Public  Law  87-616. 

It  U  now  proposed  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-616,  so  as  inter  alia  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
visions for  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  prevloiis  awards  to  claimants  by  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission.  In- 
Ktead,  pa3rm9nt  would  be  authoriaed  to  tbe 
Philippine  Oovermnent  of  a  cum  "to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Ck>vemment  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  PhUlpplnee  for  such  purpose,  or 
purposes,  as  It  considers  appropriate",  "such 
sum  to  be  deemed  to  be  in  full  satisfaction 
and  final  settlement  of  any  and  ah  datms 
arising  out  of  awards  for  war  <lamage  com- 
pensation made  by  the  Phmpplne  War  Dam- 
age Conunlsslon  under  the  tenna  of  title  I 
of  the  Philippine  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1046." 

Would  this  amendment  violate  any  prop- 
erty rights  of  claimants  protected  by  the 
flfUi  amendment?  m  our  Judgment  It 
would  not.  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  there  appears  to  be  no  constitutional 
obligation  upon  the  XJJB.  Oovemment  for 
payment  of  any  of  the  compensation  for 
Injury  to  property  which  the  acta  of  1046 
and  1063  authorized  to  be  paid,  and  conse- 
quently no  person  so  injured  could  have  any 
right  to  exact  such  pa3rinent.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition  the  United  Statee  Is  not 
legally  responsible  for  destruction  of  prop- 
erty resulting  from  its  legitimate  exerctoe 
of  the  constitutional  powers  to  declare  and 
wage  war.*  and  It  could  hardly  be  argued 
that  the  U.S.  Oovemment  Is  legally  respon- 
sible for  damages  resulting  from  acts  of  an 
enemy  Invader.    Such  Injuries  to  pruperty  of 


themselvee  give  rise  to  no  objections  under 
the  fifth  amendment.  The  acts  of  1046  and 
1063,  therefore,  bestowed  or  authorized  the 
bestowal  of  gratuitous  benefits  on  those  who 
came  within  their  scop*. 

Consequently,  any  claim  of  dq>rtvatton  of 
property  without  due  process  la  the  prcaent 
situation  must  rest  upon  the  preaslae  that 
the  enactment  of  PubUc  Law  rr-Sie  Itself 
vested  In  those  claimants  who  were  success- 
ful under  the  prior  act  rights  which  are 
protected  by  the  fifth  amendment.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case. 

In  general,  property  rights  which  are 
vested,  and  not  merely  the  subjects  of  a  hope 
or  expectation  of  becoming  vested  at  some 
future  time,  are  constitutionally  protected; 
but  It  cannot  be  argued  here  that  the  claim- 
ants who  stand  ultimately  to  benefit  from 
Public  Law  87-616  have,  prior  to  payment, 
any  title  to  any  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  act.*  Ownership 
of  these  funds  remains  In  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment until  they  are  duly  appropriated  and 
lawfully  paid  out. 

Nor  do  the  claimants  have  any  vested  right 
in  the  continued  existence  of  tbe  teglslatlan 
under  which  they  hope  eventually  to  recover 
compensation.  In  general,  there  are  no 
vested  constitutional  rights  In  the  continu- 
ation of  a  rule  or  provision  of  law  even 
though  particular  rights  under  such  rule  or 
provision,  so  long  as  It  exists,  may  be  con- 
atltutlonally   protected.* 

In  particular,  there  Is  no  constitutional 
right  to  the  continued  existence  of  a  statute 
conferring  benefits  bestowed  by  Congress 
In  the  first  Instance  purely  as  a  matter  of 
grace.* 

The  Cummlngs  case  cited  In  the  preceding 
footnote  Is  closely  analogous  to  the  present 
situation,  and  In  our  Judgment  Is  determina- 
tive of  the  question  presented  by  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Public  Law  87-616.  In 
the  exercise  of  the  oonstltutional  war  powers. 
Congress  had  enacted  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  authorizing  aclsure  <tf  prop- 
erty of  alien  enemies.  Later,  the  Settlement 
of  War  Claims  Act  was  enacted,  authorizing 
return  under  certain  conditions  of  property 
seized  pursuant  to  the  earlier  legislation. 
The  respondent  corporattoo  duly  made  ap- 
plication for  return  of  certain  piroparty  ao 
seized,  and  was  found  entitled  to  tbe  return 
by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian.  Subee- 
quently,  however.  Congress  adopted  PubUc 
Resolution  63,  declaring  that  all  deliveries 
of  property  authorized  by  tbe  Settlement  of 
War  Claims  Act  were  to  be  postponed  until 
certain  arrearages  on  the  part  of  the  Oerman 
Oovemment  in  the  satisfaction  of  claims  of 
American  nationals  were  eliminated.  The 
question  was  preeented  to  tbe  Supreme  Coxnt 
whether  Public  Resolution  63,  In  withdraw- 
ing the  benefits  granted  to  farmer  owners 
of  confiscated  property  by  the  Settlement  of 
War  CTlalms  Act,  deprived  such  persons  of 
property  rights  without  due  process  of  law. 
After  finding  that  the  Settlement  of  War 
Claims  Act  did  not  of  Itself  rest  title  to  the 


•60  Stat.  138. 

•  U.S.  T.  Padfle  R.R.  (7  8.  Ct.  4M,  190  UJS. 
327.  80  L.  Bd.  6S4   (1887)) 


■  See  CuTntnlnga  t.  Deutaehe  Bank  und  Dia- 
eonto-G«aeU$chaft  (67  S.  Ct.  860.  800  UjB.  116. 
81  L.  Kd.  646.  reversing  88  F.  3d  664,  66  App. 
DC.  297,  certiorari  granted  67  8.  Ct.  34,  300 
UJ3.  637,  81  L.  Sd.  388). 

*  Tniax  V.  Corrigan  (Ariz..  43  8.  Ct.  134. 
367  US.  312.  66 L.  Xd.  354  (1021) ) ;  Mtiddleton 
V.  Texas  Potoer  A  Light  Co.  (Tex..  SO  S.  Ct. 
337,  240  UJ3.  163,  63  L.  Bd.  637  (1010) );  Bat- 
tafflia  V.  General  Motort  Corp.  (168  F.  3d  364. 
certiorari  denied  60  8  Ct.  280,  four  eaaes,  836 
n.S.  887,  08  L.  Bd.  426  (1848));  NJLJtB.  V. 
Edvoard  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.  (168  F.  2d  671), 
certiorari  denied:  Foreman'a  Aaa'n  of  Amer- 
ica V  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.  (68  8.  Ct.  411, 
886  UJB.  908,  03  L.  Ed.  441  (1048) ) . 

•  United  Statea  ex  ref .  Bnmett  r.  Tetter 
(107  U.S.  64,  2  8.  Ct.  SO.  37  L.  Ed.  888  (1883) ) ; 
Cummingt  t.  Deut$eh«  Bmnk  und  DtteoiUo- 
GeaaeU»chmft,  mpra  (6.48  Stat.  1267). 
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property  in  the  fonner  ownen,  and  that  the 
respondent  corporation  did  not  In  fact  have 
title  as  of  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  Public 
Resolution  08.  the  Supreme  Court  declared: 
"The  grant  to  former  alien  enemy  owners 
of  the  privilege  of  becoming  entitled  upon 
conditions  specified  to  have  returned  to  them 
the  property  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  exertion  of  the  war  power  of  the 
United  States  was  made  by  the  Congress  In 
mitigation  of  the  taking  and  In  recognition 
of  'the  humane  and  wise  policy  of  modem 
times.'  Broicn  v.  United  States  (8  Cranch 
110.  123). 

•  •  •  •  • 

"We  think  It  clear  that  the  grant  by  the 
Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act  was  made  as 
a  nuitter  of  grace  and  so  was  subject  to 
withdrawal  by  Congress.  United  States  v. 
Teller  (107  U.S.  64,  68).  Frisbie  v.  United 
States  (157  U.S.  180,  166).  Lynch  v.  United 
States,  supra,  877.  The  resolution  does  not 
Infringe  the  fifth  amendment." 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropiiatlons.  As  I 
stated  In  my  opening  statement,  the  pro- 
cedure Is  an  imusual  one.  but  I  believe 
the  clrcimistanees  which  warrant  the 
procedure  are  also  unusuaL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mc 
President,  I  beUeve  on  the  whole  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  did 
a  good  Job  in  holding  down  the  expendi- 
tures included  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
There  were  several  sizable  budget  esti- 
mates which  the  committee  refused  to 
consider.  As  finally  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  bill 
wovUd  now  appropriate  a  sum  $166,200,- 
000  under  the  budget  estimates. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions decreased  the  figures  proposed  by 
the  House  relating  to  several  items,  but 
It  also  increased  in  a  few  instances 
some  of  the  items  over  the  figures  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill.  When  the  Sen- 
ate committee  made  such  increases,  it 
did  so  only  when  absolutely  necessary, 
and  when  the  appropriations  were  such 
that,  if  not  made  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  they  would  have  to 
be  approved  later  in  a  regular  appropria- 
tion bllL 

Mr.  President,  one  item  which  I 
thought  should  be  drastically  cut  or 
eliminated  entirely  was  the  very  large 
item  of  $450  million  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  projects  under  this  program 
are  good  ones,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
should  be  considered  as  are  all  other 
public  works  projects.  They  should  be 
considered  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  rather  than  merely  be- 
ing considered  and  approved  by  bureau- 
cratic ofBcials  here  in  Washington.  It  is 
not  good  government  procedure  to  han- 
dle any  program  in  that  manner.  If 
projects  are  worthy,  they  should  come 
before  the  Congress  as  all  other  pro- 
posed projects,  and  be  required  to  have 
the  same  benefit-cost  ratio  as  other 
public  works  projects  are  required  to 
have. 

Bir.  President,  I  shall  support  an 
amendment  to  cut  drastically  the  $450 
million  item  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  commend  Mr. 
William  L.  Batt.  Jr..  administrator  of 
the  program,  for  doing  a  good  Job.     I 
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think  he  is  one  of  the  better  admin- 
istrators in  government.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  his  good  administration,  the 
program  would  be  in  much  worse  shape 
than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
rxMS  worn  lobbtists — •zpoktiho  ow  nuMAST 

■LCCTTON    CAMPAIOlf    CONTSIBTrnONS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  FuiBRicHT]  has  been  pursuing 
the  investigations  into  lobbying  by  the 
lobbyists  for  foreign  governments;  and 
I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
have  sponsored  for  years  the  legislation 
to  remove  the  subsidy  or  bonus  of  nearly 
$55  a  ton  which  until  the  latter  half  of 
last  year  was  given  to  producers  of  for- 
eign sugar,  and  which  I  was  successful 
in  getting  the  Congress  partially  to  adopt 
last  year. 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  also  take 
pride  in  the  fact  that  questions  I  asked 
during  Finance  Committee  hearings  last 
year  concerning  the  fees  received  by 
lobbyists  for  foreign  sugar  interests  and 
governments  launched  the  investigation 
which  is  now  being  carried  to  fruition  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  fnan  Arkan- 
sas. 

It  is  my  intention  to  support  the  pro- 
posal which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  made  to  deprive  the  Philippine  lob- 
byists of  the  fees  which  apparently  they 
would  otherwise  collect  if  the  bill  of  last 
year,  which  was  endorsed  by  nearly  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  country,  and  was 
endorsed  by  the  administration,  is  per- 
mitted to  stand.  But.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  should  go  further  than  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  gone  and 
use  this  occasion  to  improve  our  system 
of  reporting  expenditures  in  campaigns 
for  election. 

We  now  properly  require  the  reporting 
of  campaign  contributions  for  final  elec- 
tions. I  am  very  happy  to  state  I  re- 
ported the  contributions  to  my  1960  cam- 
paign, including  a  contribution  of  $100 
by  Mr.  John  O'Donnell,  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  in  this  connection.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  gap  in 
our  procedures.  There  is  no  requirement 
to  report  contributions  in  primary  elec- 
tions, but  in  the  one- party  States  as  in 
the  Democratic  States  of  the  South,  in 
some  States  of  New  England,  the  middle 
border,  and  at  one  time,  the  Far  West, 
the  very  crucial  time  is  the  primary  elec- 
tion. 

My  proposal  would  require  a  full  state- 
ment of  contributions  both  in  the  final 
and  primary  elections,  and  by  both  com- 
mittees and  individuals. 

I  am  very  hopeful  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  has  shown  such  diligence 
and  public  spirit,  will  strike  out  at  an- 
other taproot  of  corruption  by  applying 


the  principle  of  reporting  expenditur«i 
in  primary  as  well  as  general  electioiM^ 

So  in  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XVI  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the 
pending  bill.  H.R.  5517.  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act  of  1963.  an  amend- 
ment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  with 
written  notice  under  the  rule. 

I  think  I  should  add  that  the  language 
of  this  amendment  is  from  the  bill  (S. 
559)  which  was  introduced  on  January 
28.  1963,  by  Senators  Long  of  Missouri, 
KiATiNc.  Bartlett,  Olakk,  Coopkr,  Hum- 
phrey. iNotm,  KucHEL,  McIntyu, 
Morse.  Moss,  Muskie,  Proxmire,  and 
Randolph. 

I  believe  that  this  disclosure  lan- 
guage— which  is  the  part  of  the  Long  blD 
I  am  offering — derives  from  earlier  prt>- 
posals  by  the  late  Senator  Thomas  C 
Hennings,  Jr.  So,  with  this  distinguished 
sponsorship,  and  with  the  trail  so  splen- 
didly blazed  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  I  hope  we  may  at  last  get  pub- 
licity of  expenditures  in  primary  as  wdl 
as  general  elections. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
notice  will  be  received  and  printed. 

(See  the  foregoing  notice  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


THE  POOD  STAMP  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  [Mr.  Ellih- 
der]  today  has  introduced  a  bill  called 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1963.  This  is  the 
administration  bill  and  it  provides  a  na- 
tional food  stamp  program  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  operated  on  a  pilot 
basis  for  the  past  2  years. 

The  present  program  was  established 
by  Executive  order,  using  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  section  32  of  Public  Law  320. 
74th  Congress.  The  administration  bill 
would  provide  legislative  authorization 
for  the  program.  If  adopted,  the  funds 
to  operate  the  program  would  come  from 
regular  appropriations  rather  than  sec- 
tion 32  receipts. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  im- 
prove the  diets  and  the  nutrition  of 
needy  persons.  The  program  is  also  in- 
tended to  make  more  effective  use  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses  and  food  abun- 
dance. 

The  pilot  food  stamp  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Kennedy  administration  is 
in  operation  in  31  cities  and  counties. 
and  it  has  received  strong  support.  Many 
other  counties  and  cities  have  sought  to 
become  eligible  to  participate  and  this 
bill  provides  a  legislative  basis  for  a  na- 
tionwide program. 

Under  the  present  pilot  program  an 
eligible  family  purchases  stamps  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  money 
normally  spent  for  food;  the  family  re-\ 
celves.  In  effect,  additional  free  stamps 
in  an  amount  determined  by  family  size 
and  family  income.  In  the  pilot  pro- 
grams the  average  family  has  received  $1 
in  food  stamps  for  each  63  cents  in  cash 
exr>ended  for  stamps. 


lUe  eligibility  requirementa  for  partic- 
ipation are  set  by  the  States,  udng  such 
factors  as  they  now  employ  in  proyldlnc 
welfare  assistance.  However.  State 
standards  are  worked  out  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  State  plan  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  to  insure  that 
the  standards  conform  to  the  objectives 
of  the  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  not  a  sur- 
plus food  distribution  program.  It  op- 
erates through  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  and  retailers  who  accept  stamps 
redeem  them  through  wholesale  food 
concerns  or  through  banks. 

The  pilot  program  has  been  o[>erated 
on  a  budget  of  $50  millioa.  The  budget 
request  for  next  year  is  approximately 
$51.5  million,  but,  of  course,  if  the  pro- 
gram were  to  be  widely  expaiKied  the  ap- 
propriations would  have  to  be  increased. 
This  Is  a  decision  which  the  Congress 
would  make  each  year,  depending  umn 
the  needs. 

I  commend  the  administration,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  as  well, 
for  their  support  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  pleasure  at  the  statement 
Just  received  from  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy]  with  regard 
to  the  food  stamp  program  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and 
share  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
the  hope  that  we  will  soon  see  accept- 
ance of  the  program  which,  in  its  pilot 
operation,  has  demonstrated  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

PROXMIRE  PAYMENT  TO  THE 
TREASURY— A  HOME  RUN  FOR  IN- 
TEGRITY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PtoxMUxl  has  repeatedly  demonstrated 
his  honesty  and  courage  in  his  5  \^  years 
in  the  Senate. 

Recently  he  once  again  showed  a  strik- 
ing devotion  to  the  highest  standards  of 
public  office,  when  he  took  the  remark- 
able action  of  paying  more  than  $9,000 
to  the  Federal  Treasury  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  as  an  unconditional  gift. 

This  payment  by  Senator  PaoxMntE 
represented  the  full  salary  paid  to  his 
top  assistant  since  that  assistant  went 
to  work  on  the  Senator's  payroll  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1962. 

Senator  PRoxMUtc  also  has  announced 
he  will  pay  his  chief  assistant's  full 
salary  from  April  1  to  mid -June  from  the 
Senator's  own  pocket.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional $3,000. 

Senator  Proxmirx  is  doing  this  al- 
though his  top  staffman  has  been  work- 
ing hard  and  well  for  him  on  Senate 
business  since  he  was  hired  last  August; 
and  will  continue  to  work  for  Wiscon- 
sin's senior  Senator  while  taking  gradu- 
ate work  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Madison. 

Mr.  President,  the  Library  of  Congress 
has  indicated  only  one  public  record  of  a 
Senator  paying  any  of  his  Senate  staff 
out  of  his  own  personal  Income,  and  that 
was  a  multimillionaire.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  man  of  modest 
means. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Wiaeonain  has 
been  under  vigorous  attack  in  his  State 
for  having  this  man  work  for  h<?n  on  his 
Senate  payroll  whUe  taking  courses  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

What  Senator  Phoxmirk  has  done  in 
assuming  the  full  and  total  cost  of  this 
assistant's  work  is  remarkable.  I  salute 
him  for  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
April  25  crediting  Senator  Pboxmirk  for 
hitting  a  home  run  for  this  action.  In- 
deed he  has. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PKOXMIKK'B     $9,007     COWlECTIOIf 

Recently  Senator  Pkoxmire  aroused  some- 
thing of  a  storm  In  his  home  State  of  WIb- 
consln  when  It  became  known  his  top-paid 
■enatocial  office  assistant  was  a  graduate 
student  at  the  Unlyerslty  of  Wisconsin  and 
doing  all  his  work  there. 

ThlB  was  a  shock  to  most  people,  especially 
Wiscoi^n  constituents,  because  the  Senator 
seems  to  have  an  unusually  keen  under- 
standing of  pubUc-Ilfe  proprieties. 

Despite  hlB  Insistence  that  his  man-ln- 
Madlson  worked  hard  and  served  well  (pri- 
marily helping  Wisconsin  industries  get  de- 
fense contracU),  the  complaints  continued. 
So  the  Senator  out  of  his  own  pocket  paid 
the  Oovernment  $8,895  his  assistant  had  re- 
ceived in  salary,  plus  $111  In  Interest — and 
took  him  off  the  pubUc  payroll.  The  Sen- 
ator said  he  concluded  the  complaint*  were 
right. 

Well,  It  was  an  expensive  political  les- 
•on,  and  we're  surprised  Senator  PaoxiciHi 
had  to  learn  It  in  such  a  painful  way — $9,007 
is  nearly  a  third  of  his  salary.  But  his  ac- 
tion also  must  set  some  kind  of  a  new  rec- 
ord. Most  politicians,  when  caught,  either 
■ssvime  a  defenae  of  plovis  righteousness  or 
point  to  some  other  politician  doing  the  same 
thing.  •  •  •  They  rarely  relmbtirse  the  tax- 
payers for  their  lapses.  But  the  Senator  re- 
tmunded  like  a  ballplayer  who  atones  for  a 
fielding  error  by  hitting  a  homer  the  next 
time  up. 


THE  TFX  WARPLANE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  April  10, 1963. 
there  aj^jearsan  article  by  Max  Preed- 
man  on  the  TFX  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Now  McNamara  Most  Justitt  Shobt  Cnicurr- 

iNO  or  TPX  Evaluation 

(By  Max  Preedman) 

Washington. — In  the  last  few  days  the 
bitterness  in  the  TFX  warplane  controversy 
has  sensibly  declined.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  dropped  its  campaign  against  the 
motives  of  the  Senate  Investigating  commit- 
tee in  holding  an  Inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  the  huge  TFX  contract 
to  Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp.  even  though  Its 
bid  was  higher  than  the  one  offered  by  the 
Boeing  Co. 

In  return  the  committee  has  become  less 
Bxisplclous  of  the  Pentagon's  conduct  In  try- 
ing to  ward  off  ngly  questions.  This  relaxed 
atmosphere  allows  us  to  turn  to  the  central 
laaues  of  public  policy  that  have  been  thrust 
Into  the  background  during  the  angrier 
phases  of  the  controversy. 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  TFX  bids 
were  analysed  by  the  Air  Faroe  evaluation 
team  at  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Foroe  Base. 
During  the  4  evaluations  this  team  consisted 
of  236  members  who  spent  275,000  man-hours 
in  their  analysis  of  the  proposals.  It  seems 
to  have  escaped  pubUc  notice  that  82  percent 
of  the  team  members  were  civilians.  They 
were  civilian  specialists  In  science  and  en- 
gineering and  related  fields. 

The  evaluation  team  prepared  exhaustive 
reports  on  all  aspects  of  the  contract,  in- 
cluding engineering,  cost,  management,  and 
performance.  Then  the  reports  were  sup- 
plemented by  data  furnished  by  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons  on  those  features  pecuUar 
to  the  Navy  version  of  the  TFX — carrier  com- 
patibility. The  Navy  team  also  consisted 
of  a  high  percentage  of  civilians. 

Thus  It  la  not  correct  to  suggest  that  a 
group  of  military  people  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment decided  in  favor  of  Boeing  and 
then  were  overruled  by  the  dvman  chiefs. 
The  fact  is  that  many  expert  civilians  took 
part  in  the  evaluations  and  It  Is  utterly  mis- 
leading to  picture  this  controversy  as  an 
issue  involving  a  military  challenge  to  civil- 
ian control. 

The  commander  of  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, the  logistics  command,  the  systems 
command,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Weapons  aU  endorsed  the  recommendations 
of  the  source  selection  board.  These  con- 
currences then  went  to  the  Air  Force  councU. 

The  council  consists  of  eight  Air  Force 
generals.  For  the  TFX  competition  three 
Navy  admirals  also  sat  on  the  council.  The 
council  unanimoxisly  recommended  Boeing 
for  the  contract.  The  Air  Force  chief  of  staff 
and  the  chief  of  naval  operations  agreed 
with  this. 

It  waa  at  this  point  that  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara,  supported  by  ths  Air 
Force  and  Navy  Secretaries.  Intervened  to 
award  the  contract  to  General  Dynamics. 

Later  evidence  may  compel  new  conclu- 
sions but  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  five 
points  stand  out  clearly: 

1.  No  one  has  questioned  the  honesty  or 
Integrity  of  McNamara.  Just  as  no  mmtary 
leader  has  offered  the  slightest  challenge  to 
civilian  control. 

2.  It  is  an  abuse  of  a  sacred  principle,  how- 
ever, to  suggest  that  civilian  control  means 
that  civilians  should  make  all  the  decisions 
or  that  civilians  are  entitled  to  make  arbi- 
trary decisions. 

5.  In  the  TFX  contract,  McNamara  named 
the  contractor  while  ths  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force,  which  have  to  command  and  fly  the 
plane,  objected  that  they  were  not  getting 
what  they  wanted  or  needed.  They  were 
overruled  without  the  civUlan  chiefs  even 
bothering  to  talk  out  the  Issues  with  them. 

4.  In  previous  cases,  the  controlling  prin- 
ciple has  been  competition  on  Its  merits  with 
professional  military  conunittees,  assisted  by 
clvUian  scientists  and  technical  experts,  hav- 
ing the  responsibility  to  recommend  what 
weapon  best  meets  their  reqiilrements,  with- 
in the  terms  of  a  competition  explicitly  de- 
fined from  the  start. 

6.  Tested  system  has  thus  evolved  that 
could  not  be  rigged  or  controlled  by  an  arbi- 
trary decision  of  one  or  two  civilian  chiefs. 
This  protection  of  the  public  Interest  was 
Inherent  in  the  process  since  it  involved  a 
large  number  at  professional  people,  with 
professional  careers,  drawn  from  different 
services,  checking  and  balancing  each  other. 
Too  many  people  were  part  of  this  procedure 
to  permit  them  to  be  influenced  by  pressures 
from  Industry  or  politics. 

These  flve  principles  have  not  been  scru- 
pulously followed  In  the  TFX  case.  The 
onus  rests  squarely  on  McNamara  to  show 
that  his  method  Is  an  Improvement  over 
these  tested  procednrea.  Pertiapa  be  wlU 
succeed  triumphantly  but  the  committee  still 
awaits  his  answers. 
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THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  BIRTH 
OP  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  DOUOIiAS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
23d  of  April  1813.  Stephen  Arnold  Doug- 
las was  bom  In  Brandon.  Vt.  The  career 
of  this  great  American  has  been  some- 
what obscured  and,  indeed,  somewhat 
belittled  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
senatorial  campaign  of  1858  in  Illinois 
he  was  the  successful  rival  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  because  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1860  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  northern  Democratic 
Party. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  we  celebrated 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  I  should  like  to 
take  this  opportiinity  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  man  and  his  signifi- 
cance to  American  life. 

In  a  natural  desire  to  magnify  the 
qualities  of  our  noble  politician-saint, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  disparage  and  deprecate 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  his  opponent.  As 
Lincoln  has  been  properly  cast  in  the 
role  of  hero,  what  Is  more  inevitable  for 
those  who  love  sharp  contrasts  than  to 
assign  Douglas  the  part  of  villain.  So  in 
discussing  these  memorable  debates  in 
which  a  century  tmd  5  years  ago  Illinois' 
two  ablest  sons  struggled  across  our  hot 
prairies  and  which  were  in  fact  the  prel- 
ude to  the  Civil  War,  many  writers,  and 
orators,  swayed  by  a  sense  of  drama  and, 
at  times,  by  partisan  feeling,  have  gen- 
erally drawn  a  sharp  comparison  be- 
tween a  Douglas  who  is  pictured  as  squat, 
arrogant,  morally  obtuse,  and  none  too 
bright,  and  the  tall,  majestic,  all-com- 
prehending Lincoln. 

This  is  a  grave  distortion  of  the  truth. 
Without  disparaging  Uncoln  in  the 
slightest.  I  hope  that  in  the  few  minutes 
at  my  disposal,  I  may  put  the  debaters  in 
a  more  accurate  perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  Douglas'  energy  and 
ability  were  such  as  to  make  him  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  Lincoln's  steel.  No 
neutral  can  study  the  debates  including 
the  Chicago,  Bloomington,  and  Spring- 
field q;>eeches  without  concluding  that 
Douglas  was  very  often  the  superior,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  was  Douglas 
and  not  Lincoln  who  won  the  senatorial 
election. 

Bom  in  Vermont  in  1813,  Douglas  came 
to  Illinois  at  the  age  of  20  with  but  a 
single  dollar  in  his  pocket.     He  disem- 
barked at  the  little  Illinois  River  hamlet 
of  Naples,  and  then  walked  12  miles  to 
the  little  village  of  Winchester.     Alter 
teaching  school  at  Winchester  for  a  few 
months,   he   was   admitted   to   the   bar 
shortly  before  he  was  21.    A  few  months 
afterward  he  was  chosen  States  attorney 
of  Morgan  County.    Elected  to  the  legis- 
lature at  the  age  of  23,  he  served  with 
Lincoln  where  he  made  a  distinctly  better 
record  than  the  latter.    At  27,  he  became 
secretary  of  state  for  Illinois  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  youngest  Judge  ever  to 
serve  on  our  State  supreme  court.    Then 
in  1843  at  the  age  of  30,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  3  years  afterward,  at 
the  age  of  33.  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    As  Clay.  Calhoun.  Webster,  and 
Benton  faded  from  the  scene,  E>ougIas 
became   the  intellectual  laager  of   the 
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Senate,  and  the  voice  of  young  America, 
and  of  western  expansion. 

He  received  a  number  of  votes  for  the 
Democratic  nominati(m  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1852.  and  barely  missed  being 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  1866, 
when  he  was  43  years  of  age.  When  he 
appeared  in  this  campaign  for  the  Sen- 
ate in  1858,  he  was  the  foremost  states- 
man of  the  Nation. 

Douglas  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  advo- 
cate of  western  expansion.  He  had  sup- 
ported the  Mexican  War  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  what  is  now  New  Mexico.  Arizona, 
California,  and  Nevada,  and  also  a  large 
section  of  Texas.  He  worked  aggres- 
sively for  an  Oregon  treaty  which  would 
bring  the  Pacific  Northwest  under  the 
American  flag,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  all  of  North  America  would 
be  joined  to  us  in  political  union  with 
continental  free  trade  and  with  demo- 
cratic institutions  prevailing  for  all.  To 
cement  such  union,  he  put  through  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  running  from 
Galena  and  Chicago  in  the  North  to  New 
Orleans  in  the  South,  and  which  was  de- 
signed to  tie  the  Middlewest  with  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Gulf  States.  In  doing  so, 
he  avoided  the  later  abuses  and  scandals 
of  the  railway  grants  of  the  1860's  and 
1870's.  and  gave  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
a  share  of  the  revenues  of  the  road  and  a 
voice  in  its  control. 

I  may  say  that  he  was  scrupulous  in 
seeing  to  it  that  he  did  not  profit  per- 
sonally from  any  land  grant.  Then  he 
pushed  through  legislation  for  a  railroad 
from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
connect  the  Middle  with  the  Par  West. 

It  was  here  that  he  helped  to  set  in 
play  the  forces  which  were  his  ultimate 
undoing.  For  the  Immediate  question  of 
the  late  1840's  and  of  the  1850's  was 
whether  the  new  territories  which  were 
being  acquired  were  to  be  slave  or  free; 
the  ultimate  issue  was  no  less  than  the 
fate  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
southern  fire-eaters  wanted  to  extend 
slavery  into  the  North,  and  Tombs  of 
Georgia  boasted  that  he  was  going  to 
call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  from  the  foot 
of  Bimker  Hill  Monument.  The  North- 
em  Abolitionists,  on  the  other  hand, 
wanted  slavery  to  be  abolished  in  the 
South.  If  either  of  these  groups  were 
to  fail  in  their  objectives,  each  preferred 
secession  and  separation  to  union  In  a 
divided  country. 

Midway  between  these  groups  stood 
Douglas.  As  a  compromise,  be  proposed 
that  the  people  of  the  newly  established 
territories  should  have  the  right  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  wished  to  legal- 
ize slavery,  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  preserve  strict  neutrality. 

To  obtain  Southern  support  for  his 
Western  railway,  he  got  Congress  in  1854 
to  pass  the  Kansas -Nebraska  Act  which 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820.  This  compromise  had  prohibited 
slavery  in  new  territories  north  of  the 
extension  of  the  southern  boimdary  of 
Missouri,  but  Douglas  now  opened  them 
up  to  local  option  on  the  question.  While 
disclaiming  any  moral  concern  over  the 
question  of  slavery  and  stating  that  he 
did  not  care  whether  slavery  was  voted 
up  or  down.  Douglas  nevertheless  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 


territories  to  make  a  free  choice,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  be 
neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  word.  When 
the  Buchanan  administration  violated 
this  principle,  and  with  the  aid  of  armed 
bands  from  Missouri  tried  to  jam  a  pro- 
slavery  constitution  down  the  throtti 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  Douglas  broke 
with  Buchanan  and  fought  with  all  hli 
strength  for  fair  play  and  free  electiooa. 
In  the  senatorial  election  of  1858.  he  wat 
therefore  being  opposed  by  the  Bu. 
chanan  Democrats  sis  well  as  by  the 
newly  founded  Republican  Party  under 
its  leader.  Lincoln.  These  latter  two 
groups,  widely  divided  as  they  were  in 
their  ultimate  aims,  were  neverthelesj 
united  in  a  common  effort  to  end  the 
political  career  of  Douglas. 

Lincoln's  opposition  was,  of  course, 
deeper  than  any  personal  rivalry.  Ltte 
Douglas,  he  occupied  a  middle  ground 
between  the  two  sets  of  extremists.  But 
unlike  Douglas,  he  maintained  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  merely 
be  neutral.  He  contended  that  since 
slavery  was  wrong,  it  should  instead  pre- 
vent Its  extension  Into  the  territories.  By 
thus  preventing  the  spread  of  slavery  into 
new  territory,  he  believed  that  the  eco- 
nomic wastes  of  that  institution  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  freeing  of  the 
slaves  in  the  South.  But  he  wanted  this 
to  be  done  peacefully,  voluntarily,  and 
with  full  compensation  to  the  owners. 

These,  then,  were  the  momentous  la- 
sues  which  a  century  ago  were  beii^ 
threshed  out  on  the  prairies  of  our  be- 
loved State  and  which  faced  the  debaten 
here  on  this  very  spot.  For  it  was  here 
that  Lincoln  asked  E>ouglas  the  crucial 
question  as  to  how  he  could  reconcile 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  that  slaveownen 
could  take  their  slaves  into  free  terri- 
tories, and  possibly  even  into  free  Stato. 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
popular  sovereignty.  Douglas'  instant 
reply  was  that  by  local  ordinances  and 
by  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  could  be  made  inoperative 
in  the  territories.  This  won  for  him  the 
senatorial  election  of  1858.  But  his  an- 
swer split  the  Democratic  Party  between 
its  northern  and  its  southern  wing  and 
led  to  his  own  defeat  In  1860  as  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  the  northern  section. 
It  was  in  this  latter  election  that  Doug- 
las rose  to  true  greatness.  Seeing  that 
his  defeat  was  inevitable,  he  toured  the 
South  and  begged  them  not  to  secede. 
If  they  would  only  let  the  issue  be  freely 
decided  on  the  frontier,  he  argued  that 
the  divisive  issue  could  be  Insulated  from 
the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's  political 
life  so  that  the  Union  could  thus  be  pre- 
served. 

But  neither  North  nor  South  would 
listen.  The  North  went  for  Lincoln  and 
the  South  for  Breckinridge  and  then  the 
South  seceded  rather  than  live  under 
the  Presidency  of  a  hated  northerner. 

It  is  a  common  belief,  one  which 
apparently  is  true,  that  at  the  inaugura- 
tion Douglas  sat  beside  Lincoln  and  held 
Lincoln's  hat  in  his  hand,  and  was  his 
friend,  as  Lincoln  was  taking  his  solemn 
oath  of  office. 

When  the  issue  was  presented  to  the 
Nation.  Etouglas  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.        He      almost      immediately 
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pledged  his  support  to  his  rival.  Lincoln, 
^  went  on  an  extended  speaking  trip 
tlirough  southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  to  rally  the  Democrats  behind 
the  Union  cause.  In  tills  he  was  largely 
successful,  and  he  even  brought  over 
such  violent  Southern  sympathizers  as 
John  A.  Logan  and  John  A.  McClemand. 
who  had  been  Democratic  Congressmen 
and  bitter  opponents  of  Lincoln,  but  later 
Ijecame  Union  generals. 

One  of  the  Interesting  conjectures  of 
history  is  whether  Douglas  was  able  to 
have  the  rank  of  general  conferred  upon 
Logan  and  McClemand  as  a  condition 
for  their  support  of  the  Union. 

In  this  effort,  worn  out  by  heat,  over- 
exhaustion,  and  strain,  Doiiglas  suc- 
cumbed to  a  fever  and  died  more  or  less 
penniless  on  June  3,  1861,  at  the  early 
age  of  48. 

Lacking  the  moral  nobility  of  Lincoln, 
Douglas  nevertheless  deserves  well  of 
our  country.  A  passionate  fighter  for 
American  unity,  his  body  lies  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  into  the 
coolness  of  his  tomb,  the  stormy  waters 
of  the  inland  sea  send,  at  times,  their 
clangor.  He  would  have  had  it  thus,  and 
his  flery  spirit  would  take  pride  in  his 
last  words  for  his  children  which  are 
engraved  upon  the  base  on  his 
monument  : 

Tell  them  to  obey  the  laws  and  support 
the  C!onstltutlon  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  brief  but  splen- 
did biography  of  a  great  American.  I 
Just  noted  the  Senator's  concluding 
ftotement  Douglas  died  when  he  was 
only  48  years  old. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  I  ever  knew 
that  fact  before,  It  had  become  obscured 
by  the  great  stature  of  Douglas  as  an 
intellectual  giant.  I  have  frequently 
dted  the  sphnter  party  behind  Brecken- 
rldge  as  a  historical  example  of  how  the 
Democratic  Party  can  defeat  itself,  as  it 
did  when  Lincoln  was  elected.  While  I 
am  a  believer  in  States  rights,  I  do  not 
beUeve  those  who  supported  Brecken- 
ridge  gave  the  correct  interpretation  of 
States  rights.  It  is  a  historical  fact  that 
while  Jefferson  could  not  attend  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  Philadel- 
phia in  1787,  he  strongly  favored  a  pro- 
vision in  the  new  Constitution  to  pro- 
hibit slavery. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  At  Jefferson's  in- 
«l«tance.  his  friend  James  Madison  of- 
fered such  a  proposal,  but  it  was  rejected. 

Incidentally,  without  any  Invidious 
comparison  with  those  in  the  North  who 
were  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  in  my 
opinion  there  was  nothing  in  the  Con- 
rtltuUon  either  to  establish  or  to  pro- 
hibit slavery;  therefore,  I  believe  Con- 
gress did  not  have  the  power  to  say  who 
should  have  slaves  and  who  should  not. 
I  think  Douglas  was  right  in  saying  that 
that  quesUon  should  be  left  to  each 
sovereign  unit. 

However,  I  believe  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  South  turned  down  Douglas  in 
I860,  and  that  It  was  tragic  that  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  should  have  been  assassi- 
nated before  he  had  a  chance  to  do  any- 
thing to  heal  the  wounds  that  resulted 
from  an  unfortunate  fratricidal  war. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
his  perceptive  and  generous  remarks. 
They  give  me  hope  that  perhaps  the 
Democratic  Party  will  not  split  in  the 
future  and  that  possibly  the  South  and 
the  North  may  go  forward  with  a  pro- 
gram of  equal  rights  for  all  citizens 
under  the  protection  of  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

The  tragic  example  of  what  happened 
to  our  party  in  1860.  with  all  the  con- 
sequences which  fiowed  from  it,  should, 
I  think,  be  a  lesson  to  it,  so  that  our 
Southern  friends  will  not  push  us  too 
far,  as  the  Southern  E>emocrats  tried  to 
push  Stephen  Douglas. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield 
again? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  certainly  support  a  program 
of  equal  rights;  but  at  the  present  time 
he  has  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
white  man.  It  is  just  a  different  view- 
point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  lest  It 
be  thought  that  there  is  personal  and 
family  vainglory  connected  with  my  re- 
marks, I  may  say  that  although  I  oc- 
cupy the  Senate  seat  formerly  occupied 
by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  I  am  not  a  direct 
relative  of  his.  I  think  that  probably 
we  sprang  from  common  stock  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, somewhere  around  1700; 
but  I  have  never  been  able  definitely  to 
establish  a  connection.  So  I  cannot 
claim  blood  relationship,  although  some 
great-grandchildren  of  Douglas  have 
adopted  me  as  a  so-called  kissing 
cousin. 


PROPOSED  TAX  CHANGES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Not  as 
Bad  as  Painted,"  published  in  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribtme  of  March  25, 1963,  and 
an  editorial  enUtled  "Which  Is  Better 
Way,  Tax  Cuts  or  Welfare?"  published 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  March  26, 
1963.  The  editorials  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  a  tax  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IProm  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)   Trlbxine, 

Mar.  25,  1963] 

Not  as  Bad  as  Painted 

President  Kennedy's  proposed  changes  in 
capital  gains  tax  treatment  are  being  at- 
tacked as  an  Indirect.  IT  not  devloiis,  plan  to 
soak  the  rich  and  penalize  the  pursuit  of 
profits.  If  the  reforms  were  not  accom- 
panied by  tax  reductions,  this  indictment 
would  bave  sotne  merit.  But  even  If  the 
tax  structure  remains  luchanged,  there  Is 
no  justification  for  some  present  capital 
gains  loopholes. 

Providing  capital  gains  treatment  to 
profits   on    real   estate    transactions   Is   one 


glaring  example.  It  has  contributed  to  ex- 
cessive speculation  and  unrealistic  price  rises 
simply  because  tax  glmmlckery.  rather  than 
economic  considerations,  bas  been  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  real  estate  operations.  The 
President's  proposal  to  tax  depreciated  real 
estate  gains  at  ordinary  rates  would  not 
end  risk  taking  or  speculation;  but  It  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  taxmanshlp  that  has  mo- 
tivated so  much  of  the  potentially  danger- 
ous dealings  In  real  estate. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Kennedy  can  be  conunended 
for  requesting  that  restricted  stock  opUons, 
designed  to  lure  and  keep  executive  talent, 
should  no  longer  be  eligible  for  capital  gains 
treatment.  Stock  options  have  not  spurred 
Individual  initiative;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  Immobilized  executive  talent. 

The  President's  recommendation  to  lower 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  assets  held  over  1 
year  U  hardly  a  soak-the-rlch  move.  In- 
deed, It  Is  a  liberalization  that  should  help 
to  thaw  investments  long  frozen  by  the 
present  capital  gains  tax.  thereby  encour- 
aging new  risk-taking  ventures.  It  would 
cut  down  the  part  played  by  taxes  In  mak- 
ing Investment  decisions. 

This  new  proposal,  though,  penalizes  the 
short-term  risk  taker,  who  plays  a  vital  mid- 
wife role  In  the  market.  He  suppUes  depth, 
breadth  and  liquidity,  which  are  essential  to 
an  active  and  dynamic  economy.  There  Is  a 
big  dlflference  between  the  bona  fide  specu- 
lator In  the  stock  market  and  the  tax-con- 
scious speculator  in  real  estate,  yet  the  ad- 
ministration falls  to  distinguish  between 
the  two. 

The  President's  capital  gains  refonns  are 
not  so  bleak  as  they  have  been  painted. 
They  stop  some  glaring  abuses  without 
stifling  individual  incentive.  These  are  the 
twin  objectives  that  should  govern  any 
change  in  the  tax  code. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution.  Mar. 
26, 1963] 

Which  Is  Better  Wat,  Tax  Cuts  or  Wxlfari? 

In  another  plea  for  tax  cuts.  President 
Kennedy  again  has  warned  that  oxir  slow 
rate  of  economic  growth  wlU  result  In  rising 
unemplo^Dient,  recession  and  other  woes 
unless  preventive  steps  are  taken  now. 

In  a  speech  In  Chicago,  the  President  said 
that  Jobs  for  the  sixties  U  the  No.  1  domestic 
concern.  This  rising  unemployment,  he 
pointed  out.  Is  an  economic  waste  that  will 
be  accompanied  by  higher  welfare  payments, 
weaker  consumer  markets,  recurrent  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  delinquency  and  unstable 
labor  relations. 

Supporting  this  view,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wlrtz  said  in  Washington  yesterday  that  the 
CTMTent  6.1  unemployment  rate  is  a  deplor- 
able problem  that  can  be  met  only  by  crea- 
tion of  3  million  jobs.  Unemployment 
among  youths  between  ages  16  and  21  is 
roughly  16  percent.  This  Is  at  a  time  when 
the  number  employed  Is  at  a  record. 

Tax  cuts  may  not  provide  the  complete 
answer  but  in  boosting  consumer  income 
they  offer  a  quick  and  effective  stimulus  to 
Jobs. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAWS  AND  THE 
REPEAL  OF  SECTION  14(b)  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  often  hear  It  asked  today. 
"What  are  we  doing  today  about  the 
breakdown  in  the  institution  of  collec- 
tive bargaining?"  This  question  is  not 
only  misposed,  but  it  is  also  misleadhig. 
Free  collective  bargaining  has,  and  con- 
tinues, to  work  well.  Over  150,000  col- 
lective bargaining  contracts  are  in  force 
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in  America  today.  One-third  of  our  non- 
farm  work  force  is  covered  by  a  collec- 
tive bargaining  contract  Yet  98  percent 
of  the  Americans  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  contracts  did  not  strike  In 
1962. 

More  than  twice  as  many  man-davs 
were  lost  from  work  injuries  than  were 
lost  because  of  strikes  in  this  Nation  last 
year.  Even  more  important  is  the  com- 
parison of  time  lost  through  unemploy- 
ment and  the  time  lost  through  strikes 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  put  time  losses 
due  to  strikes  in  perspective;  he  said  in 
December  that  oiir  Nation  "lost  more 
man-hours  of  production  •  •  •  in  th 
last  11  months  from  unemployment  than 
we  have  in  the  last  35  years  from  strikes." 

In  showing  that  the  strike  picture  has 
been  exaggerated,  I  do  not  intend  to 
"whitewash"  strikes.  What  must  be 
realized  Is  that  one  can  no  more  under- 
stand or  appraise  industrial  relations  by 
examining  strikes  alone  than  one  can 
understand  human  psychology  by  study- 
ing abnormal  behavior  alone.  In  short, 
the  dtrike  must  be  analyzed  In  the  total 
context  of  free  collective  bargaining. 

Although  there  is  no  breakdown,  there 
is  a  crisis  in  the  institution  of  collective 
bargaining.  Our  institution  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  is  being  emasculated 
by  so-called  right-to-work  laws.  And 
without  free  collective  bargaining,  we 
could  return  to  the  Jungle  of  unfettered 
industrial  strife — an  era  this  Nation 
abandoned  years  ago. 

To  protect  free  collective  bargaining, 
I  introduced  last  week  a  bill  to  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Section  14(b)  makes  it 
possible  for  States  to  enact  laws  pro- 
hibiting xmion  secvirity  arrangements 
long  sanctioned  by  Federal  law  and 
agreed  to  by  employers  and  employees. 
Under  Federal  law,  an  employer  and  a 
majority  of  the  workers  can  agree  to 
union  shop  or  agency  shop.  This  form 
of  union  security  means  that  the  only 
lawful  requirement  that  may  be  im- 
posed on  an  employee  as  a  condition  of 
employment  is  the  payment  of  dues,  or. 
if  the  employee  does  not  want  to  Join 
the  union,  a  service  fee  to  cover  the  costs 
of  administering  a  collective  bargaining 
contract. 

It  is  inconsistent  for  Congress  to  favor 
union  security  on  a  national  level  and 
yet  allow  a  few  States  to  pass  laws  out- 
lawing imion  secxirity  and  benefiting  no 
one  but  those  whom  Senator  Taft  called 
freeriders.  No  other  provision  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  subordi- 
nates Federal  law  to  State  law  where 
State  law  would  be  more  restrictive.  In 
appraising  this  aberration  to  an  other- 
wise uniform  industrial  relations  law, 
we  must  neither  forget  nor  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1960  was  expressly  pledged  to  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b).  The  other  party  plat- 
form was  silent  on  this  matter.  Richard 
Nixon,  however,  said  that  the  Republi- 
can Party  platform  was  to  retain  section 
14(b). 

Based  on  word  magic — not  fact  or 
logic — the  right-to-work  concept  Is  the 
rallying  point  for  enemies  of  trade  un- 
ions and  free  collective  bargaining.  Of 
course,  a  person  could  no  more  oppose 


an  honest  right-to-work  law  than  a  per- 
son could  oppose  a  right-to-breathe  law. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  Wlllard  Wirtz  has 
characterized  the  term  "right-to-work" 
as  a  "corruption  of  the  English  language 
which  prejudices  the  consideration  of  the 
real  problem  involved." 

Secretary  Wirtz  related  an  interesting 
experience.  When  he  taught  law  he 
used  to  give  his  class  a  questionnaire. 
One  question  read,  "Are  you  in  favor  or 
opposed  to  right-to-work  laws?"  Two- 
thirds  of  the  class  said  they  were  in  favor. 
Another  question  on  the  same  page  read. 
"If  an  employer  and  a  majority  of  its 
employees  agree  that  aU  employees 
should  or  should  not  become  a  member 
of  the  union,  should  Government  inter- 
fere with  their  decision?" 

Two-thirds  of  the  class  answered 
"no" — Just  exactly  opposite  to  their  an- 
swer on  the  right-to-work  question. 
This  experience  of  Secretary  Wirtz  cer- 
tainly shows  that  the  term  "right-to- 
work"  is  deliberately  misleading  and 
hangs  a  murky  cloud  over  the  basic  is- 
sues. 

Before  giving  my  reasons  for  the  need 
to  repeal  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  advocates 
of  right-to-work  laws.  These  persons 
seem  blind  to  many  areas  of  our  eco- 
nomic life  where  Job  choice  is  restricted. 
If  the  right-to-work  advocates  are  really 
sincere  about  preserving  '  occupational 
choice — which  I  doub^they  should 
rally  around  the  fair  employment 
practices  idea.  However,  I  have  never 
heard  the  right-to-work  advocates  sup- 
port this  concept.  I  suggest,  therefore, 
that  either  they  are  blind  to  some  of 
the  realities  of  our  occupational  life,  such 
as  denying  a  man  a  Job  because  he  is  a 
Negro,  or  they  are  exploiting  noble 
thoughts  about  freedom  to  cripple  un- 
ions and  collective  bargaining. 

My  basic  argument  for  repealing  right- 
to- work  laws  is  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  community  called  the  bargaining 
unit,  and  on  our  democratic  concept  of 
majority  rule.  It  is  not  based  on  mis- 
leading, specious  talk  about  the  right 
to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  union. 

Under  the  majority  rule  principle  of 
our  national  labor  policy,  a  imlon  has 
the  affirmative,  enforcible  duty  to  rep- 
resent all  employees. 

This  means  that  a  imion  which  repre- 
sents a  majority  of  the  workers  doing  a 
particular  type  of  work,  must  represent 
all  the  workers  doing  that  work,  whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  the  union. 
If  there  are  75  union  members  and  25 
nonunion  workers,  the  union  is  required 
by  law  to  negotiate  for  the  nonunion 
employees  as  well  as  for  their  own  dues- 
paying  members. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this 
policy.  In  means  there  will  be  only  one 
imlon  for  each  particular  skill  or  trade. 
If  the  policy  were  otherwise,  there  might 
be  a  nimiber  of  different  unions  compet- 
ing for  the  votes  of  the  workers  and 
representing  various  social  and  political 
views.  This  is  the  situation  in  many 
countries  in  Europe  today.  Suppose  an 
employer  had  to  negotiate  a  contract 
with  the  Democratic  auto  workers,  the 
Republican  auto  workers,  and  the  non- 
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partisan  auto  workers:  the  already 
complicated  process  of  collective  bi]^ 
gaining  wotild  become  complete)* 
unwieldy. 

Our  national  labor-management  polW 
has  wisely,  and  expressly,  rejected  this 
fragmented  system  of  collective  bargain, 
ing  in  favor  of  having  one  union  repre< 
sent  all  the  employees  in  a  particular 
bargaining  unit. 

The  unions  duty  of  fair  and  equal 
representation  means  that  a  union  must 
negotiate  a  contract  that  will  benefit  all 
employees.  It  means  that  a  union  muit 
police  and  administer  the  contract  to  tbe 
best  Interests  of  all  employees.  It  muat 
process  grievances  for  all  employees. 
Credit  union  privileges,  health  welfare, 
and  pension  trusts  are  provided  all  tn- 
ployees.  not  just  union  members. 

At  this  Nation's  birth  we  declared  tliat 
"taxation  without  representation  ii 
tyranny."  To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  collee. 
tive  bargaining  without  assuming  the 
costs  and  resp>onsibilitles.  Is  equally  op. 
presslve. 

When  union  members  bear  the  costs  of 
collective  bargaining  for  free  riders,  tbe 
union  members  feel  like  dupes.  The  re- 
siilting  resentment  has  the  effect  of  dls- 
rupting  the  harmony  so  necessary  to  an 
effective,  responsible  union. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  labor- 
management  stability  and  peace  are  not 
enhanced  when  a  union  becomes  insecure 
because  of  a  large  number  of  free  riders. 
This  insecurity  fosters  exaggerated,  mis- 
directed efforts  on  matters  which  would 
normally  be  of  small  concern.  The  union 
must  show  its  value  to  gain  new  mem- 
bers, and  may  do  so  by  fighting  and  bick- 
ering. For  instance,  the  union  may  caQ 
unwarranted  strikes,  it  may  become 
overly  legalistic  in  processing  grievarices, 
or  it  may  become  Just  plain  obstinate 
in  dealing  with  management.  To  this 
extent,  labor  peace  and  stability  are 
Jeopardized.  Thus,  right-to-work  lavs 
diminish  the  quality  of  collective  bsr- 
gaining  and.  thereby,  adversely  affect  our 
Nation's  economy  and  seciirity. 

The  advocates  of  right-to-work  laws 
base  their  argument  on  the  analogy  of 
the  voluntary  association.  Nothioc 
could  be  more  invalid  than  comparini 
the  community  of  workers  called  a  bar- 
gaining unit  with  a  voluntary  association. 

The  union  differs  from  a  voluntazy 
association  in  that  a  person  who  drops 
out  of  a  voluntary  association  does  not 
continue  to  reap  the  benefits  the  asso- 
ciation provides.  A  union,  in  contrast, 
has  a  continuing  duty  to  confer  the 
benefits  of  collective  bargaiiUng  on  aD 
employees.  In  this  context,  therefore, 
the  usual  right  of  withdrawal  from  a  vol- 
untary association  is  not  relevant.  Tbe 
continuing  duty  of  a  luiion  to  represent 
all  employees  Justifies  some  limitation 
on  the  dissenting  minority,  especial!; 
since  majority  rule  is  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  stable  collective  bargaining. 
In  right-to-work  discussions,  three 
facts  often  become  bliured.  First,  the 
employer,  not  the  union,  hires  employees. 
Second,  no  employer  need  bargain  over 
a  union  shop  or  agency  shop  unless  the 
union  has  been  selected  by  a  majority 
of  the  employees  in  a  secret  election  con- 
ducted  by  the  NLRB.    Third,  should  the 


employees  ever  decide  to  give  up  the 
union  shop  or  agency  8h<^.  Federal  law 
provides  an  election  procedure  whereby 
a  mere  30  percent  of  the  employees  can 
bring  the  union  security  question  to  a 
vote.  This  is  a  very  democratic  proce- 
dure; it  provides  for  majority  rule,  but 
also  allows  this  majority  a  method  to 
change  the  structure  of  their  employ- 
ment relationship. 

Simple  Justice,  and  responsible  collec- 
tive bargaining  thus  dictate  that  a  union 
required  to  represent  sdl  employees 
should  have  the  supix>rt  of  all  employees. 
TO  tolerate  free  riders,  is  to  sanction  a 
concept,  which  if  applied  to  oiu-  Govern- 
ment, would  mean  that  after  an  election, 
the  voters  of  the  losing  party  could  stop 
paying  taxes,  refuse  to  serve  the  Army, 
or  refuse  to  perform  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Surely,  we  should  not 
deny  to  the  industrial  sector  of  our  so- 
ciety our  cherished  standard  of  demo- 
cratic responsibility — majority  rule. 

Another  danger  Is  developing  from  the 
rlght-to-work  laws.  In  many  of  the  so- 
called  rlght-to-work  States,  opponents 
of  collective  bargaining  suid  imion  se- 
curity ask  State  courts  to  outlaw  the 
agency  shop  under  the  right-to-work 
laws.  The  agency  shop  agreement  mere- 
ly requires  a  nonunion  employee  to  pay 
his  fair  share  of  the  costs  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  agency  shop  has  been  outlawed  in 
a  few  right-to-work  States.  Recently, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
heard  argiunents  on  an  appeal  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  agency  shop 
has  been  placed  in  this  tenuous  legal  po- 
sition. The  agency  shop  agreement  has 
great  potential  for  keeping  industrial 
peace,  esisecially  when  a  company  or  the 
employees  do  not  want  a  imion  shop 
agreement. 

The  importance  of  the  agency  shop  was 
recently  illustrated  in  a  dispute  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  Nearing  the  end  of 
the  cooling-off  period.  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  a  three-man  panel  to 
aid  the  parties  to  reach  a  settlement  and 
avert  a  strike  that  might  endanger  the 
national  security.  The  panel,  headed  by 
George  Taylor  of  the  UiUversity  of  Peim- 
sylvania,  recommended  a  union  shop 
agreement.  The  company  and  the  em- 
ployees might  have  settled  for  an  agency 
shop  arrangement,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times.  But.  because  the  agency 
shop  had  been  questioned  by  the  courts, 
it  was  not  recommended  by  the  panel. 

During  this  dispute,  an  interesting 
event  occurred.  When  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is 
extremely  competent  in  the  labor-man- 
agonent  relations,  recommended  that  the 
employees  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
wanted  a  union  shop,  the  protectors  of 
the  so-called  right-to-work  notion  chid- 
ed  Dr.  Taylor  severely.  From  their  an- 
tics, one  would  gather  that  it  is  somehow 
undemocratic  to  allow  employees  to  vote 
on  whether  they  want  to  nave  a  union 
shop  or  not.  To  deny  free  men  the  right 
to  vote  is  m  direct  conflict  with  our  dem- 
ocraUc  principles.  If  we  consider  it  prop- 
er to  amend  our  Constitution  by  a  vote, 
surdy  men  can  sdter  their  work  condi- 
tions by  a  vote.    To  deny  majority  rule 


and  to  call  It  foreign  to  American  con- 
cepts of  individual  freedom  msikes  a 
mockery  of  logic  and  our  democratic 
principle  of  majority  rule. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  right-to- 
work  laws  are  destructive  to  free  collec- 
tive bargairUng,  there  are  niunerous  mis- 
conceptions about  the  economic,  social, 
and  moral  aspects  of  right-to-work  laws. 
For  instance: 

First.  Right-to-work  States  as  various 
studies  have  consistently  indicated,  do 
not  receive  more  than  their  propor- 
tionate share  of  new  industry.  More- 
over, the  enactment  of  right-to-work 
laws  is  not  responsible  for  increases  in 
employment.  Industry  moves  South  for 
three  primary  reasons:  Interest  in  the 
southern  market,  interest  in  southern 
materials,  or  interest  in  the  availability 
of  adequate  low-cost  labor. 

The  enactment  of  right-to-work  laws 
cannot  conceivably  provide  an  economic 
advantage  for  most  industries.  Right- 
to-work  laws  cannot  create  markets 
where  none  exists;  these  laws  cannot  in- 
crease consumer  buying  pjower,  these 
laws  cannot  produce  an  available  supply 
of  raw  materials,  water,  or  low-cost 
power.  Most  important,  right-to-work 
laws  cannot  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  skilled  workers  or  improve  worker  ef- 
ficiency. 

Basic  to  the  claim  that  right-to-work 
laws  attract  industry,  is  the  assumption 
that  all  industry  is  anxious  to  avoid 
unions.  This  is  simply  not  the  case. 
Many  industries  have  opposed  right-to- 
work  laws.  For  example,  Dan  A.  Kimball, 
president  of  Aerojet-General  Corp.,  man- 
ufacturer of  propellents  for  the  Titan, 
Polaris,  and  Minuteman  missiles,  said: 

The  right-to-work  law  constitutes  a  real 
threat  to  our  national  security  at  a  time 
wtien  Industrial  harmony  1b  essential.  I  am 
convinced  this  proposal  would  do  more  to 
disrupt  Industrial  harmony  than  anything 
the  Communists  themselves  have  been  able 
to  achieve  during  the  cold  war.  I've  ex- 
amined both  sides  of  the  rlght-to-work  pro- 
posal and  have  found  •  •  •  that  it  Is  bad 
for  the  employee,  for  the  employer.  I  am 
against  It. 

Another  businessman,  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Cummins  En- 
gine Corp.,  and  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  has  pointed  out: 

The  classic  argument  against  the  union 
shop  Is  the  rlght-to-work  argument.  The 
average  American  manager  feels  that  there 
Is  a  character  known  as  the  loyal  employee 
and  this  la  a  fellow  who  is  supposed  to 
figure  that  Joining  the  union  Is  a  fate  worse 
than  death.  Well,  this  man  Is  In  the  same 
category.  In  my  opinion,  as  the  Easter  bunny 
and  Santa  Claus.    I've  never  found  him. 

Forbes  Marketing  Research,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  conducted  an  exhaustive  sur- 
vey of  reasons  why  industries  located  new 
plants  or  expanded  existing  plants  in 
Indiana,  a  State  that  enacted  a  rlght- 
to-work  law  in  1957.  The  detailed  study 
covered  100  industries  selected  by  the 
Indiana  Department  of  Commerce  as 
being  representative  of  the  more  impor- 
tant new  industry  locations  and  expan- 
sion of  Indiana  facilities  which  occurred 
after  1957. 

The  Forbes  survey  clearly  demon- 
strates that  right-to-work  laws  do  not 
attract  Industry.     In  order  of  Impor- 


tance, the  reasons  Indiana  was  selected 
for  new  plant  sites  were:  Proximity  of 
established  markets  and  potentisd  of 
local  markets ;  supply  of  skilled  labor  and 
favorable  employer-employee  relations; 
access  to  raw  materials;  occupancy  costs, 
including  the  availability  of  developed 
industrial  sites;  taxes  and  government; 
availability  and  cost  of  electric  power 
and  fuel,  including  oil  and  coal,  and 
living  conditions,  including  housing  and 
cost  of  living,  schools  and  religious  fa- 
cilities, community  development. 

Other  factors  listed  were  general  busi- 
ness climate,  available  industrial  facil- 
ities and  transportation. 

What  about  the  right-to-work  law? 
Only  7  of  the  100  industries  even  men- 
tioned it.    The  Forbes  survey  concluded : 

The  rlght-to-work  law  has  had  a  negligible 
effect  on  the  attraction  of  plant  location  or 
expansion  In  Indiana. 

Second.  Right-to-work  laws  do  not 
reduce  strikes  or  promote  industrial 
peace.  For  the  7  yearr  prior  to  1947,  the 
combined  11  original  right-to-work  law 
States  had  an  annual  average  of  3.55 
percent  of  the  Nation's  strikes.  But  for 
the  7  years  following  1947,  the  average 
in  these  same  11  States  increased  to 
4.51  percent. 

Third.  Right-to-work  laws  are  op- 
posed by  employees.  In  the  first  year  of 
voting  on  union  security  arrangements 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  with  approx- 
imately 2  million  employees  voting,  98 
percent  of  the  elections  resulted  in  ap- 
proval of  a  union  shop.  By  1951,  the  un- 
ion shop  elections  were  so  conclusive  that 
Senator  Taft,  the  chief  architect  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  advocated  the  elimi- 
nation of  this  voting  requirement  from 
the  law.  Taft  concluded  in  his  report 
to  the  Senate  that  the  elections  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  "have  almost  always  resulted  in 
a  vote  favoring  the  union  shop." 

Taft's  comment  came  out  of  this  back- 
ground: From  August  1947  to  October 
1951,  the  NLRB  conducted  46.119  union 
shop  authorization  polls.  The  union 
shop  was  authorized  in  44.795  of  these 
polls  or  97.1  percent. 

Fourth.  Rlght-to-work  laws  are  op- 
posed by  many  religious  groups  on 
grounds  that  such  laws  are  an  unneces- 
sary restriction  on  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. These  religious  groups  include 
the  general  board  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A..  the  Board  of  Social 
and  Economic  Relations  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Catholic  Committee  of  the 
South.  Typical  of  such  chm-ch  posi- 
tions is  that  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Social  and  Economic  Relations  of  the 
Methodist  Church: 

It  now  appears  that  certain  States  by 
means  of  rlght-to-work  laws  would  Inject 
further  restrictions  by  law.  Such  States 
would  forbid  union  maintenance  agreements 
even  when  mutuaUy  satisfactory  to  manage- 
ment and  labor.  Such  laws  are  miscalled 
rlght-to-work  laws  since  they  do  not  oblige 
anyone  to  give  an  individual  a  Job.  Their 
real  menace  lies,  however.  In  denying  by  law 
the  possibility  of  Increasing  the  quality  of 
Individual  freedom. 

We  believe  that  the  role  ot  the  State  is 
that  of  regulation  ao  that  individuals  may 
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hATe  tbe  maximum  freedom  of  choice  con- 
alatent  with  the  welfar*  of  the  group,  while 
groups  may  have  maxlmiim  treedom  for  the 
group  action  consistent  with  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  Therefore,  we  hold  that  union 
memberBhip  aa  a  basis  for  continued  employ- 
ment shoxild  be  left  to  agreement  by  manage- 
ment and  labor  through  the  process  of  col- 
lectlTC  bargaining. 

In  conclvision.  let  us  remember  that  the 
American  worker  develops  his  fullest  po- 
tential by  effective  participation  in  the 
growth  of  our  Nation's  economy.  And  it 
is  American  trade  unions  that  insiire 
workers  a  democratic  institution  for  this 
participation.  Individual  freedom,  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  individual  de- 
velopment, therefore,  flourish  when  there 
exists  a  collective  bargaining  contract  to 
secure  each  Individual's  rights  and  priv- 
ileges in  his  place  of  work. 

For  this  worthwhile  institution  to  con- 
tinue, the  misnamed  "right-to-work" 
laws  must  be  eliminated  These  laws 
create  no  new  rights ;  they  create  no  new 
jobs.  These  laws  merely  create  unrest 
and  weak  unions.  This,  in  turn,  fosters 
industrial  strife  and  may  destroy  the  in- 
dustrial Jurisprudence  we  cherish  and 
need  in  today's  c(»nplex  industrial  so- 
ciety. 

PROPOSED  LOCA-nON  IN  BOSTON 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  REGIONAL 
OFFICE  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
SERVICE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  5,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  appeared  at  a  closed  session  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to  sub- 
mit to  questioning  by  committee  mem- 
bers. The  committee  was  kind  enough 
to  invite  other  Interested  Senators,  in- 
cluding me,  to  the  hearing,  where  the 
Commissioner  discussed  proix>sed  ad- 
ministrative changes  in  the  field  organi- 
zation of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
The  transcript  of  his  testimony  was  re- 
leased on  April  11  to  the  public. 

The  Commissioner  testified  at  length 
on  the  overall  reorganization  of  district 
and  regional  offices  around  the  country, 
as  well  as  changes  in  plans  for  the  instal- 
lation of  new  automatic  data  processing 
eoulpment,  which  is  called  ADP— for  it 
seems  that  today  almost  everything  is 
referred  to  by  initials — at  regional 
centers. 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  pro- 
vided answers  to  a  set  of  detailed  ques- 
tions which  had  been  prepared  by  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  and  me.  and  had 
been  propounded  to  him,  on  the  proposal 
to  eliminate  the  present  New  York  City 
regional  office,  and  to  consolidate  its 
functions  into  the  regional  office  at 
Boston. 

The  April  5  proceedings  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  breezy,  off-the-cuff  analy- 
sis. Comprehensive  reorganization  plana 
in  the  executive  branch  quite  obviously 
are  not  generated  out  of  the  thin  air. 
Months,  even  years,  of  managerial  and 
statistical  studies  go  Into  the  effort.  This 
case  was  certainly  no  exception.  It  is 
also  a  plain  fact  that  whereas  the  Com- 
mlsaioner  personally  coosulted— in  ad- 
vance ot  announdng  the  plan — with  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  congressional 


committees  concerned  with  tax  and  fiscal 
matters,  we  of  the  minority  party  had  no 
inkling  of  even  the  barest  outline,  not 
to  mention  the  close  details,  of  any 
changes  affecting  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice offices  in  our  States,  until  such 
changes  were  publicly  announced  as  a 
hard  decision. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  especially  when  it  is 
claimed  that  the  proposed  structural 
shakeup  will  save  millions  of  taxpayer 
dollars,  those  who  have  legitimate  ques- 
tions as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion cannot  risk  "shooting  from  the  hip." 
The  proponents  of  the  reorganization 
plan  know  that,  and  they  count  vfery 
heavily  on  it.  Certainly  the  facts  must 
be  known,  sifted,  and  scrutinized  care- 
fully before  a  sound  Judgment  can  be 
reached. 

My  study  of  the  Commissioner's  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
coupled  with  other  available  informa- 
tion, has  led  me  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  rational,  objec- 
tive basis  for  the  proposed  removal  of 
the  New  York  City  regional  office  to 
Boston. 

One  thing.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  absolutely  clear:  We  in  the  Con- 
gress are  primarily  here  to  legislate.  It 
is  certainly  "not  our  business  to  super- 
vise the  day-to-day  running  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  Includes  the  matter  of  or- 
ganizing the  field  offices  of  agencies  with 
operations  throughout  the  United  States. 
But  so  far  as  administrative  discretion 
is  concerned,  we  in  the  legislative  branch 
do  have  a  duty  to  the  entire  Nation  and 
to  our  own  constituents  to  point  out 
wherever  In  our  opinion  there  are  abuses 
of  this  administrative  discretion.  It  Is 
my  Judgment  that  in  this  case  there  has 
been  a  gross  abuse  of  administrative 
power.  Therefore,  the  people  should 
know  about  it. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  concerning 
the  present  organization  of  the  New  York 
and  Boston  regions. 

The  existing  New  York  City  regional 
office  supervises  the  field  operations  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  through- 
out all  of  New  York  State.  The  Boston 
regional  office  exercises  like  responsi- 
bility for  the  entire  New  England  States 
area.  New  York  State  has  a  popula- 
tion of  16.8  million;  the  New  England 
States,  10.5  million.  In  fiscal  year  1962. 
the  New  York  region  accounted  for  10.7 
million  tax  returns  filed,  the  Boston 
region  only  8.2  million.  By  1970  these 
figures  will  grow  to  11  million  and  6.4 
million  respectively.  In  supervising  col- 
lections at  the  field  level  in  1962  the  New 
York  region  was  responsible  for  revenues 
of  $18.95  billion  as  compared  with  Bos- 
ton's $5.53  billion.  As  we  from  New  York 
continually  try  to  point  out  to  our  col- 
leagues. New  York  State  Is  responsible 
for  generaUng  20  percent  of  all  Federal 
revenues. 

Let  us  look  at  the  operating  costs  of 
the  two  offices  in  1962.  In  New  YcH-k 
they  came  to  $5,776,000  and  in  Boston 
$3,451,000.  If  we  compare  the  revenue 
collected  in  the  two  regions  with  the  cost 
of  collection,  we  will  find  that  It  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  more  than  twice 
as  much  to  supervise  the  collection  of 


each  dollar  of  revenue  In  the  Bostor 
region  as  it  did  for  each  dollar  of  rw©- 
nue  In  the  New  York  region.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  too,  that  since  the  New 
York  region  has  6.801  employees  to  Bo«. 
ton's  3.569,  the  operating  costs  average 
$7,358  per  regional  employee  in  Nev 
York  as  compared  to  the  greater  amount 
of  $8,120  per  regional  employee  in  Bos- 
ton. The  New  York  region  is  clearly 
not  only  the  more  important  of  the  two 
in  terms  of  returns  serviced  and  reve- 
nues collected,  but  also  clearly  the  mor« 
efficient  of  the  two  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  supervising  the  collection  of  each  dol- 
lar of  revenue  and  in  competence  and 
productivity  of  its  employees. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  picture.  In 
1952,  before  a  major  reorganization  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  was  effect- 
ed in  the  wake  of  the  many  tax  scandals 
of  that  era.  there  were  outstanding  a 
total  of  $1.6  billion  in  tax  dellnquendet 
nationwide.  From  1954.  when  the  ptes- 
ent  field  structure  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  was  instituted,  to  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1962,  these  delinquendej 
were  driven  down  by  $500  million,  so  that 
they  now  stand  at  $1.1  billion.  Now 
over  the  same  period,  in  the  Manhattan 
office  alone,  under  New  York  regional 
supervision,  delinquencies  were  reduced 
from  $329  million  to  $110  million,  a  drop 
of  some  $219  million,  representing  si. 
most  44  percent  of  the  total  national 
improvement  over  the  period  in  question. 
But  the  Boston  region  over  the  same 
period  actually  had  an  Increase  in  total 
delinquencies  from  $41  million  to  ap- 
proximately $43  million. 

The  short  of  it  then  is  that  the  New 
York  regional  office  has  made  over  the 
past  9  years  or  so  a  tremendous  achieve- 
ment. This  the  Commissioner  conceded 
in  his  own  testimony.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  Commissioner  also  readily 
agreed  in  the  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  the  Boston  office  is 
one  of  the  worst-managed  offices  at  thk 
time.  Commissioner  Caplin's  testlmonr 
to  this  effect  will  be  found  on  page  22  of 
the  hearing  transcript. 

The  poor  record  of  the  Boston  (rfBce 
for  the  last  decade  is,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  It  also  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  every  elected  official.  We  put  a  premi- 
um, of  course,  on  making  sure  that  the 
necessary  evil  of  taxation  and  collection 
of  taxes  from  the  American  people  are 
accomplished  at  the  minimum  possible 
expense  consistent  with  providing  essen- 
tial services  to  the  taxpayers  themselves. 
However,  improvements  in  administra- 
tive efficiency  do  not  invsuiably  require 
major  structural  change.  They  certain- 
ly do  not  invariably  require  eliminatloo 
of  an  entire  operating  unit  that  has  been 
distinguished  by  its  fine  work  merely  in 
order  to  infuse  a  weaker  unit  with  better 
administrative  leadership.  Selected  per- 
sonnel changes,  without  major  organisa- 
tional overhaul.  Is  always  feasible.  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  Conunisslon  has 
made  certain  personnel  transfers  to  the 
Boston  area  and  It  Is  his  hope  that  there 
will  be  some  improvements  there  under 
the  new  leadership.  There  is  also  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  some  top  peoirie 
from  the  New  York  office  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  and  c(Hnpe- 
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tence  could  assume  authority  up  in  Bos- 
ton and  help  Improve  matters  still  more. 
But  all  this  does  not  Justify  wiping  out 
the  New  York  regional  office  bag  and 
baggage.  Given  the  reniarkable  achieve- 
ments of  the  New  York  regional  office  in 
the  past  decade,  in  my  Judgment  only 
the  most  cogent  grounds  of  efficiency 
«nd  economy  would  warrant  tinkering 
with  that  unit  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
lift  to  faltering  operations  elsewhere. 
And  in  my  Judgment  no  such  grounds 
exist. 

Blr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league.      

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  Is  making 
a  very  important  speech  not  only  as  it 
relates  to  the  economy  of  New  York 
*thus  performing  a  service  to  the  New 
York  taxpayers,  but  also  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  our  country.  My  colleague 
and  I  have  undertaken  the  struggle  to 
which  he  refers  and  have  participated 
In  the  questioning  of  Commissioner 
Caplin  before  the  Conunittee  on  Finance. 
We  have  lent  our  aid  to  the  review  which 
Is  being  made  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Dillon  on  this  question  because  we 
believe  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  putting  the  Federal  administration 
where  the  weight  exists  in  terms  of  what 
the  administration  is  seeking  to  accom- 
plish is  the  basic  principle  which  is  being 
violated.  My  colleague  Is  rendering  a 
distinct  service  not  only  to  his  State  but 
also  to  the  Nation  in  this  typically  dis- 
tinguished and  thorough  analysis  of  the 
situation  which  he  is  presenting.  I 
desire  to  identify  myself  with  it.  It  is 
almost  unthinkable  that  the  proposed 
regional  move  should  take  place  from 
the  principal  taxpaylng  center  of  the 
cotmtry  to  an  area  which,  compared  with 
New  York,  does  not  rate  that  kind  of 
emphasis. 

We  have  challenged  the  transfer.  We 
shall  continue  to  challenge  it.  I  com- 
pliment my  colleague  on  his  very  impor- 
tant and  weighty  contribution  to  the 
effort. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  comments  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York. 
He  and  I  have  worked  together  on  the 
problem.  He  has  most  emphatically  ex- 
pressed his  dissent  from  the  decision.  It 
is  the  Joint  hope  of  both  of  us  that  the 
presentation  of  the  facts  wlD  result  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  a 
different  view  of  the  proposed  move. 

There  are  other  moves  with  reference 
to  this  reorganization  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  dissent  by  other  Members 
of  Congress.  This  particular  move 
which  I  have  analsrzed,  and  which  I  plan 
to  analyze  fully,  seems  to  me  without 
any  justification  whatever.  If  there  is 
to  be  any  move  in  that  direction  for  con- 
solidation, the  only  move  which  makes 
sense  at  all  is  to  move  the  Boston  office 
to  the  New  York  office ;  to  move  the  lesser, 
more  poorly  (^}erated  office  into  the  much 
larger  and  better  operated  office. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  my  colleague  for 
his  commenta.  I  assure  him  that  I  shall 
work  with  him  in  every  way  to  try  to 
improve  this  altaatlon. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  on  page 
68  of  the  hearing  transcript  Commis- 


sioner Caplin  indicated  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  doubt  In  his  mind  that 
merged  regional  headquarters  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  regions  would  be 
in  New  York  were  it  not  for  the  factor  of 
the  service  center  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 
This  service  center,  therefore,  lies  at  the 
crux  of  the  entire  problem  and  it  is  to 
that  factor  that  I  wish  to  pay  the  great- 
est amount  of  attention. 

I  quote  from  Commissioner  Caplin's 
testimony  at  psige  8 : 

The  decisive  factor  was  the  existence  In 
the  Boston  area  of  a  going  service  center  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  which  Is  to  be  converted  to 
our  newer  automatic  data  proceaalng  tech- 
niques and  will  serve  all  ot  the  present 
Boston  and  New  York  regions. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  going  service 
center  all  right,  but  it  is  not  equipped  to 
operate  as  an  ADP  regional  service  cen- 
ter. A  new  and  larger  facility  will  be 
required  for  the  ADP  regional  service 
center.  The  present  installation  in  Law- 
rence. Mass.,  is  not  even  large  enough 
to  house  the  total  work  force  that  will 
be  required.  When  the  Commissioner, 
therefore,  talks  about  a  going  service 
center  at  Lawrence,  he  Is  not  talking 
about  a  service  center  that  will  fit  into 
the  Service's  plans  for  a  complete  auto- 
matic data  processing  establishment  in 
the  Service.  In  addition,  approximately 
1.500  additional  employees  will  have  to  be 
recruited  and  trained  for  ADP  operations 
wherever  they  may  be  located.  The  ex- 
isting large  number  of  key  punch  opera- 
tors in  lAwrence.  Mass..  know  only  the 
mechanical  fimctlon  of  operating  punch- 
ing machines.  The  New  York  region 
presently  has  some  700  clerical  workers 
who  will  be  displaced  when  the  complete 
autcMnatic  data  processing  system  Is  in- 
stalled, whether  In  New  York  or  Lawrence 
or  some  other  place  It  does  not  matter. 
If  the  new  ADP  regional  center  were  lo- 
cated in  New  York,  the  700  clerical  work- 
ers presently  there,  with  their  knowledge 
of  and  experience  In  the  field  of  taxation, 
could  perform  very  useful  technical  func- 
tions for  which  key  punch  operators  have 
had  no  training. 

Here.  In  my  Judgment.  Is  the  key  to 
the  entire  matter.  Commlsaloner  Cap- 
lin, as  aw?ears  on  page  20  of  the  tran- 
script, testified  as  follows: 

It  U  one  of  the  nooet  important  factors 
throughout  the  country  to  locate  a  service 
center  In  close  proximity  to  a  regional  office 
wherever  possible. 

If  this  Is  true,  the  regional  service  cen- 
ter to  process  both  the  New  York  and 
Boston  regions  could  equally  have  been 
located  in  New  York  close  to  the  existing 
regional  office  there  as  well  as  being  lo- 
cated close  to  the  regional  office  at  Bos- 
ton. The  choice  was  struck  for  Boston. 
Why?  Well,  as  the  Commissioner  fur- 
ther testified — and  I  quote  sigaln — 

It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  move  the 
Lawrence  service  center  and  the  people  there. 
These  are  not  high -salaried  people.  It  Is  a 
depressed  area. 

"nils  Is  the  key.  in  my  Judgment.  The 
Commissioner  first  testified,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  hearing  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee: 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  reallne- 
ment  Is  to  save  on  our  executive  and  admin- 


istrative overhead,  and  thereby  to  make  por- 
tions and  fuD4ls  available  tot  dlraot  tax  work. 

If  this  indeed  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
proposed  realinement.  of  what  possible 
relevance  is  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  unemployment  in  the  Law- 
rence Eu-ea.  that  It  is  a  depressed  area? 
Now  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  my 
positioa  If  there  is  unemployment 
in  the  Lawrence  area,  that  is  an 
unfortunate  situation.  We  also  have 
a  lot  of  unemployment  In  New 
York.  In  some  areas  as  in  Buffalo 
and  the  Niagara  frontier  area,  un- 
employment is  running  at  the  rate  of 
8.4  percent.  These  pockets  of  unem- 
ployment are  of  grave  concern.  But  the 
answer  is  not  to  make  an  emergency  pub- 
lic-works project  out  <rf  a  reorganization 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  JSven 
if  the  unemployment  picture  were  rele- 
vant to  the  situation,  that  still  would  not 
require  a  disruption  of  the  existing  New 
York  regional  office  and  the  devastating 
effect  that  that  Is  having  upon  the  mo- 
rale of  the  people  who  work  there. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  sav- 
ings to  the  taxpayer.  It  is  the  position 
of  the  CcHnmissioner  that  by  merging 
the  Boston  and  New  York  regions  the 
Government  will  save  102  positions  and 
the  salary  of  those  positions  which 
amounts  to  $801,700  annually.  This 
savings,  however,  is  independent  of  the 
question  whether  the  merged  headquar- 
ters would  be  in  New  York  or  In  Boston. 
In  either  event  the  savings  is  the  same. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  Conunissioner 
that  it  would  be  more  expensive  and  up- 
setting to  transfer  126  positions  from 
Boston  to  New  York  than  to  transfer  76 
positions  to  Boston  from  New  York.  But 
if  76  positions  are  transferred  to  Boston, 
that  represents  a  managerial  and  sup- 
port increase  to  the  present  staff  there 
of  70  percent.  Contrariwise,  if  126  posi- 
tions are  moved  to  New  York,  that  would 
represent  a  managerial  and  support  in- 
crease of  only  16  percent  Uiere.  These 
percentages  are  relevant  when  consider- 
ing the  savings  in  rent  involved  in  any 
move.  The  New  Yoi*  regional  office  oc- 
cupies a  Federal  building  on  which  no 
rent  is  paid.  An  increase  in  personnel 
of  only  16  percent  would  not  tax  these 
facilities  at  great  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  the  Boston  regional 
office  is  presently  renting  qiace  for  some 
of  its  activities  because  it  does  not  have 
adequate  room  in  rent-free  space. 
Therefore,  a  managerial  and  support  in- 
crease to  the  Boston  staff  of  70  percent 
would  indeed  result  in  substantial  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayers  in  rental  for 
premises. 

If  the  regional  office  is  going  to  do  a 
good  Job,  it  must  also  exercise  close 
supervision  over  the  district  offices.  To- 
day the  New  York  regional  has  ready  ac- 
cess to  both  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan 
districts,  which  are,  of  coarse,  two  of 
the  most  Important  districts  in  the  en- 
tire oountTy.  The  dollar  and  time  costs 
of  travel  and  communications  In  the 
New  York  area  are  minimal.  It  the  new 
regional  office  is  located  in  Boston,  in 
order  for  the  new  regional  oflloe  to  su- 
pervise the  affairs  of  the  districts  very 
closely,  there  will  be  greater  travel  and 
time  involved  if  frequent  visits  are  made 
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from  Boston  to  the  Brooklyn  and  Man- 
hattan districts — of  course  there  will 
have  to  be.  Now  what  about  the  service 
center?  As  has  been  true  for  the  last 
8  years,  the  service  center  located  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  receives  its  work  di- 
rectly from  the  district  office  In  the  form 
of  returns,  and  not  from  the  regional 
ofBces.  Whether  the  regional  service 
center  were  to  be  located  in  New  York. 
Boston,  or  some  other  area,  it  still  would 
have  to  receive  shipments  in  bulk  from 
all  the  outlying  districts  within  the 
region.  Thus,  the  importance  of  the 
proximity  between  the  regional  service 
center  and  the  regional  headquarters  has 
tended  to  be  exaggerated.  This  is  read- 
ily seen  from  the  structiire  in  other 
areas.  For  example,  the  service  center 
for  the  far  western  region  which  Is 
headquartered  in  San  Francisco,  is  now 
located  in  Ogden.  Utah,  more  than  800 
miles  away.  Commissioner  Caplln,  in 
his  testimony,  said  that  the  regional 
service  center  for  the  For  West  could 
better  be  located  in  either  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Los  Angeles.  Still,  Los  Angeles 
is  400  miles  away  from  the  regional 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  while 
New  York  is  only  210  miles  from  Boston. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  summarize  the 
bootstrap  thinking  that  has  gone  into 
this  reorganization  plan.  Here  is  the 
way  it  goes:  The  Boston  and  New  York 
regions  have  to  be  merged  in  order  to 
save  money.  In  terms  of  nimiber  of 
positions  and  salary  the  amount  of  sav- 
ings would  be  the  same  regardless  of 
whether  the  move  were  made  to  Boston 
or  to  New  York.  Boston  was  chosen 
over  New  York  because  of  the  existing 
service  center  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  It  is 
true  that  the  existing  service  center  is 
inadequat  to  do  the  Job  that  will  be  re- 
quired of  it  under  the  automatic  data 
processing  system.  A  new  center  will 
therefore  have  to  be  established.  The 
new  center  will  have  to  remain  some- 
where in  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  area  be- 
cause there  is  a  lot  of  unemployment 
there.  It  is  also  necessary  to  locate  the 
new  service  center  in  the  Lawrence, 
Mass..  area  because  the  regional  head- 
quarters will  be  located  in  Boston,  as  we 
have  already  decided. 

This,  Mr.  President,  represents  the 
siun  and  substance  of  this  grandiose 
plan  to  uproot  the  New  York  regional 
office  which  has  served  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  the  State  of  New  York  for 
some  many  years  with  high  distinction, 
and  to  transfer  to  Boston,  Mass.  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  managed  offices  in 
the  coimtry.  This  naturally  Is  resented 
very  much.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  is  paid  for  out  of  the  tax- 
payers' hard-earned  dollars,  belongs  to 
all  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  in 
existence  to  serve  them,  with  impartial- 
ity and  fair  dealing,  and  without  regard 
to  persons  or  interests.  To  the  extent 
that  this  Is  extremely  difficult  imder  a 
system  of  high  taxation  such  as  we  have 
in  the  United  States,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  done  a  fine  Job.  I  want 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  already  been  ad- 
vised of  my  strong  protest.  He  has  also 
received  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  plan 
from  the  New  York  Congressional  Steer- 


ing Committee.  I  know  that  protests 
have  poured  into  his  office,  from  among 
other  entitles,  the  New  York  chapter  of 
the  Federal  Bar  Association,  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
employees  Involved,  through  their  or- 
ganizations. These  are  all  well  consid- 
ered communications,  in  my  Judgment. 
They  deserve  more  than  perfimctory 
treatment.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  they  will 
receive  the  mature  consideration  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  And  it  is  my 
fervent  belief  that,  once  it  is  perceived 
that  there  is  no  rational  basis  for  the 
proposed  elimination  of  the  New  York 
City  regional  office,  this  planned  merger 
will  be  scrapped  in  its  entirety.  The 
Nation  will  be  the  better  for  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOLUNTARY  FEED 
GRAIN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  yesterday  by  the  other  body  in  ex- 
tending through  1965  the  voluntary  feed 
grains  program  Is  an  encouraging  vic- 
tory for  American  agriculture,  and  for 
consiuners  and  taxpayers  as  well. 

During  the  past  2  years  this  volimtary 
program  has  not  only  increased  the  in- 
come of  American  agriculture  by  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  but  has  also 
sharply  reduced  farm  program  costs. 

The  successful  passage  of  the  feed 
grain  bill,  as  was  noted  in  a  front-page 
story  of  the  New  York  Times  of  today, 
was  made  possible  by  the  strong  support 
of  Congressmen  from  the  big  cities  of 
the  Nation.  I  feel  this  kind  of  support 
of  agricultxire  by  Members  of  Congress 
from  cities — and  I  hope  this  will  include 
many  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  when 
this  legislaticm  is  before  us — vindicates 
the  supiwrt  which  I  and  other  farm 
State  representatives  gave  to  the  mass 
transit  bill  a  few  days  ago. 

I  support  constructive  legislation  to 
make  our  cities  healthier  and  better  com- 
munities, because  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
public  interest;  but  it  is  easier  for  those 
of  us  who  represent  primarily  eigrlcul- 
tural  States  to  do  so  when  the  repre- 
sentatives irata  city  districts,  as  they  did 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  turn  support  legislation  that  is 
very  urgently  needed  by  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  assure 
my  friend,  as  a  representative  of  what  is 
largely  an  urban  State,  that  he  can  coimt 
on  my  support  for  measures  which  are 
needed  by  his  State,  and  which  are  in  the 
national  interest,  to  the  same  extent  I 
have  noted  I  can  count  on  his  support 
for  measures,  such  as  the  mass  transit 
bill,  which  are  so  badly  needed  by  my 
State. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  appreciate  that 
statement.  I  was  sure  that  was  the  case. 
It  is  this  kind  of  cooperation  between 
representatives  of  agricultiu-al  and  in- 
dustrial States  that  makes  possible  broad 
programs  of  this  kind  that  are  in  the 
public  interest. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoxu  ooq. 
sent  that  immediately  following  my  rel 
marks,  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbookb 
as  follows :  ' 

HousB    Aptkovcs    Pkb>-0>aik    Cuma Bacu 

Kennedy — Urban     Demockatb     Hklp    p.,,. 

Bill,    208-196 — Oain    rom    Wbxat    Plans 

POkKSKKN 

(By  WUUam  M.  Blair) 
Washincton,  AprU  as. — The  admlnlstn. 
tlon  won  a  narrow  victory  tonight  aa  the 
House  passed  a  farm  bill  that  DemocraUc 
leaders  hope  will  Influence  the  Important 
national  wheat  referendum  next  month. 

By  a  rollcall  vote  of  206  to  IM,  the  House 
approved  a  feed-grains  bill.  The  support  of 
city  Democrats  was  Important  in  the  vote. 

The  city  Democrats'  aid  also  offset  a  sUabu 
defection  of  other  Democrats  and  helped  beat 
down,  305  to  196,  a  Republican  attempt  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee. 

WOULD    KZTKND   PBOOaAM 

The  bill  would  extend  the  present  feed- 
grains  program  through  1966.  It  provides 
direct  I'ederal  payments  to  producers  of  corn 
and  other  livestock  feed  grains  who  leave 
acres  unplanted  In  the  fight  to  cut  surplu* 
F»-oductlon. 

Party  pressures  played  a  major  role  In  the 
House  fight.  Both  parties  sought  to  Influence 
the  vote  In  the  wheat  referendum  scheduled 
for  May  21.  Wheat  farmers  wlU  vote  then  on 
a  new  tough  wheat  production-control  plan. 

Opponents  are  aiming  to  defeat  the  wheat 
plan  In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  course  of 
administration  farm  policy. 

The  feed-grains  bill  would  activate  a  pro. 
vision  of  the  wheat  prograoa  that  Is  calcu- 
lated to  make  It  more  attractive  to  grower* 
In  some  areas.  This  provision  would  permit 
wheat  producers  to  grow  wheat  on  feed -grain 
acreage  and  feed  grain  on  wheat  acreage. 

By  thU  plan.  It  Is  hoped  that  wheat  pro- 
ducers who  must  accept  a  cut  In  production 
could  shift  to  feed  grains  and  maintain  or 
increase  their  income. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  eligible  farmers  Is 
necessary  to  adopt  the  wheat-control  plan, 
which  would  become  effective  next  year. 

Less  trouble  on  the  feed-grains  bill  la  ex- 
pected In  the  Senate  which  may  take  It  up 
next  week. 

BKOAD    EFTECT    DOUBirUL 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellendeb,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agrlciilture  Committee,  has  said  he  does  not 
believe  It  will  have  much  influence  on  the 
wheat  vote.  But  he  is  ready  to  guide  the  bill 
through  the  Senate.  Administration  offlclala 
have  conceded  It  Is  a  "sweetener"  for  the 
wheat  referendum. 

In  effect,  t>oth  votes  tonight  were  on  re- 
committing the  bUI  until  after  the  wheat 
referendum.  Republican  farm  leaders  em- 
phasized their  aim  was  not  to  kill  the  bill  but 
to  send  It  back  to  conmilttee  until  after 
the  wheat  vote. 

Republicans,  including  those  whose  farm 
constituents  benefit  mo«t  from  the  direct 
payments  for  reducing  surplus-producing 
acres,  stood  solidly  behind  the  first  rollcall  to 
return  the  bill  to  conunlttee.  Farmers  have 
been  paid  about  $1,500  million  for  taking 
acres  out  of  feed-grain  production. 

LONE    KEPUBLICAN    VOTX 

Only  one  Republican  voted  for  passage  of 
the  bill  on  the  second  rollcall.  He  was  Repre- 
sentative Alvin  E.  CKonski.  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Republicans'  solid  lineup  for  sending 
the  measure  back  to  the  House  Agrlcultxire 
Committee  was  another  display  of  party  dis- 
cipline. Similar  discipline  has  been  displayed 
in  the  farm  fights  of  the  last  2  years. 


Before  the  voting,  the  Hotise  engaged  In 
B^arly  0  hours  of  oratory,  most  of  It  devoted 
to  tiM  wheat  referendum.  TtM  fMd -grains 
1^11  aMoted  almost  Incidental. 

City  Democrats  have  been  balking  at  farm 
bills  because  of  pressure  from  their  constit- 
uents compUlnlng  about  high  farm  program 
costs.  Tcxlay  they  were  under  pressure  from 
Bdmlnlstratlon  leaders  all  day. 

Speaker  John  W.  McCokicack,  of  Massa- 
ehiwetts,  and  other  party  leaders,  and  ad- 
minlstatlon  aids  roamed  the  House  pre- 
cincts to  hold  city  Democrat*  In  line. 

One  major  point  emerged  from  the 
lengthy  struggle:  City  Democrats  seemed  de- 
termined not  to  ball  out  wheat  producers 
if  they  turned  down  the  new  production  con- 
trol plan.  President  Kennedy  has  said  that 
the  administration  will  not  offer  a  new  wheat 
plan  If  the  plan  Is  rejected. 

Republicans,  however,  have  said  they  will 
offer  a  new  wheat  program  should  the  plan 
be  rejected  as  they  hope. 

Representative  Frank  Thompson.  Je., 
DemocrHt,  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  for  city  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  bailout  issue.  He  supported 
the  feed-grains  bill  but  said  that  If  wheat 
farmers  turned  down  the  new  wheat  plan  he 
would  rote  against  any  effort  to  ball  them 
oat. 

NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  need,  the 
critical  need,  the  Immediate  need,  for 
eongressional  reorganization,  the  need 
for  congressional  reorganization  before 
the  ist  session  of  the  88th  Congress  has 
terminated. 

I  should  like  to  speak  about  a  particu- 
lar aspect  of  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion which  has  to  do  with  the  need  for 
bringing  the  policies  of  our  national  po- 
litical parties  and  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bear  on,  and  within,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  ap- 
pears a  most  interesting  editorial  on  this 
subject,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  point 
made  by  the  editorial  writer  is  one  which 
I  have  made  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  desire  to  make  again.  The 
spectacle  of  the  policies  of  a  Democratic 
President,  who  is  also  leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  being  obstructed  by  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  both  Houses,  acting 
for  the  Democratic  majority  of  commit- 
tees that  are  the  agents  of  a  Democratic 
Congress,  Is  indeed  one  calculated  to 
unaze  Americans  and  to  confound  for- 
eign observers. 

Prof.  James  MacGregor  Bums,  in  his 
recent  excellent  book  "The  Deadlock  of 
Democracy."  has  pointed  out  that  there 
are  really  four  parties  in  the  Congress, 
not  two.  There  Is  the  Presidential  £>em- 
ocratic  Party,  and  the  congressional 
Democratic  Party.  Sometimes  they  do 
not  even  speak  to  each  other.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  there  is  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Party,  and  the  con- 
gressional Republican  Party.  Some- 
times they  do  not  qpeak  to  each  other, 
either. 

One  of  the  real  needs  for  bringing  the 
leglalaUve  body  back  Into  the  Govern- 


ment of  the  United  States  so  that  it  can, 
with  the  Judiciary  and  with  the  execu- 
tive, play  its  proper  role  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  country,  is  to  work  out  ways 
and  means  and  procedures  by  which  the 
programs  announced  by  both  of  the  ma- 
jor political  parties  in  their  national 
platforms  once  every  fourth  year  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  voted  upon 
on  their  merits. 

In  short,  we  should  devise  ways  and 
means  by  which  any  measures  strongly 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  entitled  to  come 
to  the  floor  with  either  a  favorable  or 
an  adverse  recommendation  and  to  be 
voted  on  while  the  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion, so  that  members  of  both  political 
parties  may  be  placed  on  record  as  to 
whether  they  will  support  the  platform 
of  their  party  or  whether  they  will  not. 

The  situation  can  become  a  little  ob- 
scure when  the  President  belongs  to  one 
political  party  and  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress or  even  a  majority  of  one  House 
belongs  to  another  party.  However,  that 
is  not  the  case  today.  It  was  the  case, 
of  course,  during  6  of  the  8  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  In  that  pe- 
riod President  Elsenhower  was  fre- 
quently in  trouble  because  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  In  the  two  Houses  would 
not  report  to  the  floor  for  action  bills 
which  the  President  favored. 

I  believe  we  would  have  done  a 
greater  service  to  the  country  if  we  had 
brought  these  bills  to  the  floor  with  ad- 
verse recommendations  and  permitted 
them  to  be  voted  upon,  and  usually  voted 
down.  This,  I  believe,  would  have  made 
for  greater  party  responsibility  and. 
therefore,  for  more  effective  government. 

Today,  however,  we  have  a  situation 
where  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the 
President  are  of  the  same  political  party. 
We  have,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent 
National  Democratic  platform,  approved 
by  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
in  1960.  Yet  we  have  had  considerable 
trouble  in  bringing  legislation  which 
would  put  into  effect  planks  and  prom- 
ises of  that  platform  to  the  floor  for 
action. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  procedures 
changed,  so  that  this  could  be  done.  I 
call  attention  to  some  rather  sardonic 
sentences  in  the  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial says: 

The  two  Democratic  parties  have  arrived 
at  a  nice  division  of  function:  One  makes 
promises  and  the  other  breaks  them.  This 
formula  for  stalemate  is  weakening  Ameri- 
can democracy  by  depriving  it  of  the  power 
to  reach  poUcy  decisions.  If  this  weakness 
Is  to  be  remedied  American  leadership  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  give  attention  to  the  struc- 
ture of  government. 

This,  I  contend.  Is  the  clear,  un- 
varnished truth.  There  is  a  need  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  unite  the  Presiden- 
tial Democratic  Party  with  the  congres- 
sional Etemocratlc  Party.  There  is  a 
clear  need  to  And  ways  and  means  to 
unite  the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  con- 
gressional Republican  Party,  the  Birch- 
Ites  and  the  like,  with  the  more  moderate 
Republican  Party  represented  by  ex- 
President    Eisenhower    and    other   ele- 


ments In  the  party  which  in  large  part 
dictated  the  1960  platform. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  writer  when 
he  says: 

When  the  voters  elect  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration they  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
Its  measures  at  least  can  be  brought  to  a 
vote  In  a  Democratic  Oongren.  If  these 
measures  cannot  be  brought  to  a  vote  they 
must  be  left  to  conclude  either  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  is  impotent,  inadequate, 
and  inefficient — 

Which  it  is  not — 

or  that  the  system  under  which  it  operates 
has  serious  defects.  The  situation,  in 
either  case,  calls  for  political  action. 

Mr.  President,  on  January  15,  1963,  I 
submitted  Senate  Resolution  42.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  together  with  45  other 
measures  for  reforming  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  submitted  by  a 
number  of  Senators,  less  thaxi  one-third 
of  them  being  submitted  by  me.  My 
resolution  is  awaiting  the  pleasure  of 
our  beloved  chairman  of  tlie  Subcom- 
mittee on  Standing  Rules,  the  Senator 
frwn  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydew].  He  has 
promised  that  there  will  be — and  I  hope 
it  will  be  soon — a  public  hearing  held  on 
these  proposed  rules  changes,  including 
the  one  to  which  I  now  refer.  I  hope 
the  hearing  wiU  be  held  promptly,  and 
that  a  number  of  these  resolutions  will 
be  reported  to  the  full  committee  and 
then  to  the  floor  with  a  favorable  report; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  that  some 
way  will  be  foimd  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  these  badly  needed  pro- 
posed rules  changes  to  the  floor  for 
action. 

Senate  Resolution  42,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  each  standing  oommittee  of  the 
Senate  shall  oonsldw  any  legislative  pro- 
poeal  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment referred  to  it  within  a  reasonable  time 
prior  to  JiUy  4  of  any  year  and  report  its 
reconuxyendations  for  or  against  enactment  to 
the  Senate,  so  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
will  have  an  opportxinity  to  consider  the 
proposal  and  the  recommendations  at  the 
conunlttee  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
seeslon  at  which  the  reorannkendatlon  was 
made. 

I  hope  that  we  can  report  out  and 
adopt  the  resolution,  and  that  such  tech- 
nical changes  as  may  be  necessary  could 
be  made  in  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate  to  give  that  resolution  the  force 
of  parliamentary  law. 

I  am  happy  to  commend  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  its  editorial  writer  for 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
the  chaotic  party  system  under  which 
we  now  operate  in  Congress,  and  of  the 
need  to  have  the  system  changed  in  the 
Interest  of  orderly  and  efficient  govern- 
ment. 

EXHIBITl 

Chaotic  Pastt  Srsmc 
The  President's  assertion  that  much  of  his 
program  would  be  approved  in  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives,  if  the  Rules  Committee 
would  permit  these  measures  to  come  to  a 
vote,  surely  is  an  eloquent  commentary  on 
the  American  party  S3^Btem. 

The  Rules  Oommittee,  after  all.  Is  headed 
by  a  member  of  the  President's  own  party. 
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It  Is  compocod  of  the  members  of  both  par- 
ties, wltli  •  two-thirds  majority  of  Demo- 
crats. The  spectacle  of  the  policies  of  a 
Democratic  President,  who  also  Is  the  leader 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  being  obstructed  by 
a  Democratic  Congressman,  acting  for  the 
Democratic  majority  of  a  committee  that  Is 
the  agent  oi  a  Democratic  House,  Is  one  to 
amaae  Americans  and  confound  foreign  ob- 
server*. 

or  his  total  program,  the  President  said: 
"The  only  thing  that  has  ever  concerned  me 
is  whether  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  release  It  for  a  vote." 
Why  can't  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  head  of  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration get  the  Democratic  House  Rules 
Committee  to  bring  his  bUls  before  the 
House? 

James  MacOregor  Bums  has  given  one 
explanation  In  his  book  "The  Deadlock  of 
Democracy."  The  Democratic  Party  of  which 
the  President  is  the  head  and  the  Democratic 
Party  of  which  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  Mr.  Howaso  SMrrn.  is  a  member, 
are  two  different  Democratic  parties.  Mr. 
Kennedy  Is  the  head  of  the  Presidential 
Democratic  Party.  Mr.  Smftb  Is  a  leader 
in  the  congressional  Democratic  Party. 

The  Presidential  Democratic  Party  is  a 
great  national  organization  that  makes  Its 
appeal  to  00  million  citizens  all  over  the 
country  who  generally  believe  In  activist  gov- 
ernment. The  congressional  Democratic 
Party,  by  Mr.  Bums'  definition,  consists  of 
some  00  members,  elected  by  about  a  mil- 
lion of  the  Nation's  60  million  voters.  It 
controls  the  House  by  Its  mastery  of  the 
committee  chairmanships  and  Its  occupation 
of  the  power  centers  of  the  House.  It  Is  not 
only  the  Rules  Committee  that  obstructs  the 
President's  program;  many  of  the  legislative 
conunlttees  are  equally  obstructive.  The 
Hoxise  District  Committee,  led  by  another 
member  of  the  congressional  Democratic 
Party,  Is  bottling  up  the  President's  home 
rule  bill  and  his  financial  program  for  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  While  the  President 
was  speaking.  Senator  Oeorgk  Smathess,  of 
Florida,  another  member  of  the  congres- 
sional Democratic  Party,  was  disclosing  that 
his  subcommittee  will  not  permit  the  Presi- 
dent's program  on  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
to  get  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 

The  two  Democratic  parties  have  arrived 
at  a  nice  division  of  function:  One  makes 
promisee  and  the  other  breaks  them.  This 
formxila  for  stalemate  is  weakening  Ameri- 
can democracy  by  depriving  it  of  the  power 
to  reach  policy  decisions.  If  this  weakness 
is  to  be  remedied  American  leadership  is 
going  to  have  to  give  attention  to  the  struc- 
ture of  Government.  Means  will  have  to  be 
found  to  unite  the  Presidential  Democratic 
Party  with  the  congressional  Democratic 
Party,  to  make  those  members  of  the  party 
in  the  House  and  Senate  stifflclently  respect- 
ful and  responsive  so  that  administration 
measiures  at  least  can  be  brought  to  a  vote. 
Much  could  be  done  In  the  House  Itself, 
where  the  power  now  dispersed  to  committee 
chairmen  responsible  to  no  one  must  be 
gathered  up  once  again  and  lodged  in  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  can  regain  control  of  their 
own  legislative  processes.  The  existing  frag- 
mentation of  power  and  responsibility  is  a 
danger,  not  only  to  the  President's  program, 
but  to  democracy  Itself. 

When  the  voters  elect  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration they  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
Its  measures  at  least  can  be  brought  to  a 
vote  In  a  Democratic  Congress.  If  these 
measures  cannot  be  brought  to  a  vote  they 
must  be  left  to  conclude  either  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  U  Impotent,  Inadequate 
and  inefficient,  or  that  the  systMn  vmder 
which  It  operates  has  aerloxis  defects.  The 
situation.  In  either  case,  calls  for  political 
action. 


THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION AND  THE  KERR-MILLS  ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  a 
front-paRe  headline  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  AMA  News,  published  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  boldly 
and  baldly  proclaims  "Kerr-Mills  Covers 
93  Percent  of  Aged."  This  statement  is 
the  sheerest  nonsense. 

This  is  not  even  managed  news.  It  is 
complete  distortion.  I  can  understand 
that  the  AMA  might  try  to  work  such  a 
misleading  and  deceptive  claim  into  its 
propaganda  directed  at  the  American 
people. 

But  surely,  if  the  AMA  does  not  feel 
compelled  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  Ameri- 
can pec^Ie,  it  should  make  some  efforts — 
no  matter  how  painful — to  be  honest 
with  its  physician  members  to  whom 
this  paper  is  primarily  directed. 

This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  AMA 
to  be  honest  in  its  own  publication  can 
only  be  characterized  as  irresponsible. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  AMA  gets 
its  93  percent. 

It  does  so  by  lumping  together  the  old- 
age  assistance  program— which  existed 
long  before  Kerr-Mills  was  enacted — 
with  the  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program — which  was  established  under 
Kerr-Mills. 

The  old-age  assistance  program  is  for 
the  totally  indigent — that  is,  people  on 
relief. 

The  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  was  Intended  to  bring  help  to  a 
new  category — people  who  presumably 
could  meet  usual  daily  living  expenses — 
but  who  could  not  cope  with  the  high 
costs  of  Illness. 

Perhaps  it  Is  correct  that  93  percent  of 
the  elderly  live  in  States  which  have  one 
or  both  of  these  programs. 

But  the  AMA's  word  "coverage"  is 
grossly  misleading.  It  is  not  true  that  93 
percent  of  the  people  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  Kerr-Mllls. 

The  true  test  of  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram is  the  extent  to  which  people  not 
on  relief  but  who  need  help  can  qualify 
for  that  help. 

A  further  test  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  help  that  is  provided  actually  meets 
their  needs. 

Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged,  on  a  national  basis,  is  woefully  in- 
adequate on  both  counts. 

These  are  the  facts  about  Kerr-Mills 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  that  the 
AMA  neglected  to  point  out : 

First.  Only  58  percent  of  our  older 
population  live  in  those  25  States  which 
have  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
programs  in  operation. 

Second.  In  any  single  month,  barely 
1  out  of  every  100  older  persons  receives 
any  help  in  those  25  States. 

Third.  The  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  programs  all  have  restrictive  eligi- 
bility requirements  and.  with  few  excep- 
tions, provide  only  limited  benefits. 
Both  of  these  factors  exclude  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  help  to  millions 
of  aged  persons  who  need  assistance. 

Articles  evaluating  Kerr-Mills  recent- 
ly appeared  in  two  outstanding  publica- 
tions. One  atricle  is  entitled  'What 
About  Kerr-Mills?"  and  appeaxa  in  the 
April  Issue  of  Hospital  Progress,  the  of- 


ficial publication  of  the  Catholic  Bos- 
pital  Asociation.  The  other  article  m.' 
titled  "What's  Holding  Up  Kerr-Miu,^- 
was  taken  from  Medical  Economics  and 
appeared  in  the  February  issue  of  Social 
Progress,  published  by  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education  of  the  United  Pre*, 
byterian  Church. 

Both  of  these  fine  pieces  afford  a  real, 
istic  view  of  Kerr-Mllls  in  sharp  contrait 
to  the  sweet  mouthings  of  the  AMA  l 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  attached 
excerpts  from  the  articles  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclei 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcou 
as  follows: 

What  About  Kxxa-Mnxs? 
(By  Barbara  Callahan) 
When  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  (Public  Law  8»- 
778)  was  enacted  in  19fl0,  It  was  heralded  m 
a  giant  step  forward  In   providing  a  aourot 
of  the  medical  expenses  of  older  citizens  who 
had  not  previously  been  eligible  for  help 
The  law  had  two  objectives: 

1.  To  authorize  Federal  participation  in 
approved  State  plans  furnishing  medical  u- 
slstance  to  reciplenu  of  old-age  asslstanet. 

2.  To  establish  a  new  category  of  pubUe 
assistance — medical  assistance  for  aged  p«r. 
sons  not  on  old-age  assistance  but  whose  la. 
comes  and  resources  are  insufflclent  to  meet 
the  costs  of  necessary  medical  services.  Thh 
portion  of  the  law  is  covered  in  this  report. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  bMi 
stanch  In  Its  support  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  lesls- 
latlon  and  has  frequently  expressed  its  cooft. 
dence  that  "It  Is  possible  to  help  every  sfM 
American  who  needs  help  to  pay  for  health 
care  (through  Kerr-MlUs)  when  property 
Implemented  by  all  the  States." 

The  AMA  board  of  trustees  reaffirmed  thk 
support  in  an  eight-point  program  designad 
to  "help  the  Nation's  older  citizens  live  fuUir 
and  more  satisfactory  lives"  announced  by 
Percy  E.  Hopkins,  MJ>.,  Chicago,  chalrmsa 
of  the  AMA  board  of  trustees.  (AMA  News, 
Feb.  18.  1W3.) 

The  report  pointed  out  that  the  "AMA 
recognizes  that  some  of  the  aged  have  prob- 
lems, some  need  help"  and  called  first  for  • 
reevaluatton  of  attitudes  toward  the  elderly. 
Second,  it  listed  "implementation  and  revi- 
sion of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law."  Elaborating  oa 
how  it  should  be  done,  the  report  stated: 
■'The  AMA  will  continue  to  urge  adoption  at 
Kerr-Mllls  programs  in  all  States  where  U» 
need  for  them  exists  and  to  expand  exlstini 
programs  where  It  appears  Justified.  Recog- 
nizing that  some  aged  need  financial  assist- 
ance In  meeting  the  cost  of  medical  care,  tbi 
AMA  has  supported  the  Kerr-Mllls  Federal- 
State  matching  fund  program  as  a  sound  and 
constructive  method  of  providing  this  help. 
Many  States  have  already  enacted  Kerr-Mllk 
programs  providing  a  wide  range  of  medical 
benefits  to  help  those  who  need  help.  Revi- 
sions In  the  law  will  be  sought  by  the  AMA 
to  ease  eligibility  In  certain  cases.  Some 
State  Kerr-Mllls  laws  disqualify  persons  or 
couples  for  Income  above  specified  amounts. 
The  AMA  win  recommend  that  a  person 
with  higher  Income  who  suffers  a  major  Ill- 
ness be  allowed  to  qualify  for  benefits  If  Urn 
expense  of  his  Illness  would  reduce  his  In- 
come for  the  year  below  the  maximum  pro- 
vided. Another  reconimended  amendment 
to  Kerr-Mills  is  that  free  choice  of  hospital 
and   doctor   be  specifically  guaranteed. 

Government  spokesmen,  however,  are  lass 
optimistic  over  the  abUlty  of  Kerr-Mllls  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  citizens  who  becoms 
medical  indigents. 

In  "Performance  of  the  States:  A  Report 
to  the  SpecUI  Committee  on  Aging"  (UA 
Senate),  Issued  June  15.  10«a  Chairman  Pat 
McNsMABs,  Senator  from  Michigan  pointed 
out  that  an  analysis  of  18  months  expeti- 
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with  Kerr-Mllls  "shows  quite  conclu- 
I|^y  that  measured  against  anticipated  re- 
cults,  Kerr-Mllls  has  fallen  considerably 
sHort  of  the  goals  set  by  Its  more  optimistic 

jpoDcnf  "  (An  HEW  Bureau  of  Family 
gairj^ces  report.'  Issued  January  16.  1963,  dls- 
gjgf^  the  following  statistics  for  26  States 
and  territories  participating  In  the  medical 
jaeisunce  for  the  aged  program:  Applica- 
tions received.  23,640;  applications  disposed 
of,  22.309:  applications  pending  at  end  of 
month.  21,920.  Cases  authorized  during 
month,  13.061:  and  cases  continued  to  next 
month.  181.146.) 

(On  January  31,  1963  Jay  B.  Constantlne, 
x«aearch  director  tor  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  assured  Hospital  Progress  that  the 
evaluative  sUtements  contained  In  "Per- 
formance of  the  States"  are  not  dated  by 
any  means.  They  are  equally,  if  not  more, 
applicable  today.) 

In  the  report.  Senator  McNamaea  de- 
clared: "This  situation  arises  not  through 
any  lack  of  good  faith  or  good  intentions, 
but  because  of  the  weakness  Inherent  In  this 
legislative  approach  which  prevents  it  from 
being  a  significant  weapon  In  meeting  the 
medical  requirements  of  America's  elderly. 

"It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress,"  the  report 
continues,  "that  the  Medical  Assistance  for 
the  Aged  program  would  result  In  providing 
the  broad  medical  services  to  many  aged 
needing  such  help  but  Ineligible  or  unwilling 
to  apply  for  relief. 

"Achievement  of  such  a  goal  would  require 
that  all  States  establish  a  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  program  which  would  include 
a  comprehensive  range  of  medical  services 
consistent  with  the  needs  created  by  the 
chronic  health  conditions  faced  by  the  aged 
with  eligibility  requirements  determined  on 
the  basis  of  their  medical  costs.  Income  and 
bealtb  conditions,  and  with  Its  benefits  made 
avaUable  without  humllltatlng  or  degrading 
our  older  people." 

STAR  PKOOtAMS 

As  of  February  4,  1963.  the  Bureau  of 
Family  Services  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reported  28  States 
and  territories  had  operative  programs  in 
effect  (and  approved  by  the  Department) : 
Alabama.  Arkansas.  California,  Connecticut, 
Ouam,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  North 
Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania. 
Puerto  Rloo.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Utah.  Vermont,  Virgin  Islands,  Washington, 
and  West  Vlrlginla. 

New  Jersey  passed  enabling  legislation  on 
January  7.  1963.  which  It  hopes  to  put  into 
effect  by  July  1963. 

Ohio  has  a  law  pending  In  the  legislature. 

Four  States  have  enacted  legislation  as 
foUows:  Georgia  (1961)  no  funds  available; 
Iowa  (1961)  no  appropriation:  New  Mexico, 
plan  withdrawn,  no  appropriation,  and  Vir- 
ginia (1962)  appropriation  effective  Janu- 
ary 1. 1964. 

One  area  of  discontent  In  the  Implemen- 
Ution  of  the  law  Is  the  means  test,  which 
the  special  committee  report  describes  as 
"a  basic  requirement  for  eligibility  under  the 
public  assistance  relief  approach.  After  a 
lifetime  of  Independence  and  thrift,  sub- 
mission to  the  humiliation  of  the  test  of 
need  Is  a  painful  experience  for  an  aged 
person  to  accept — particularly  when  he  is 
under  the  emotion  and  stress  that  accompany 
serious  Illness." 

According  to  the  report,  at  least  15  States 
uuiize  more  Inflexible  tests  of  financial 
eligibility  under  medical  assistance  for  the 
sgsd  than  they  do  under  old-age  assistance. 

'The  report  generally  includes  data  for 
November  1962.  Completa  data  for  Pennsyl- 
vanU  and  Washington  was  not  available. 
Coimecucut  data  U  for  October,  and  Ouam 
oau  U  for  September. 


The  report  points  out,  for  example,  "an 
elderly  Individual  with  an  Income  of  $1,600 
whose  anticipated  needs  amount  to  $3,000 
might  be  considered  for  medical  care  tinder 
the  relief  program.  In  the  same  Stata,  how- 
ever, the  Individual  would  automatically  be 
'cut  off'  from  medical  assistance  fen-  the  aged 
assistance  regardless  of  his  needs." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  councilor  of  the  Sixth 
District  Medical  Society,  in  a  speech  before 
the  AMA  (published  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Apr.  11,  1962)  declared  "The  AMA 
survey  shows  that  in  many  states,  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  is  being  considered  as 
'Just  another  welfare  program,'  an  old-age  as- 
sistance medical  care  program  for  a  slightly 
higher  Income  level.  The  applicant  must  go 
through  the  same  routines,  the  same  type  of 
tests,  the  same  type  of  investigations,  and  he 
receives  his  care  through  the  same  channels 
as  the  old-age  assistance  recipient.  Too 
stringent  a  means  test  can  force  the  appli- 
canta  to  pauperize  themselves  past  the  chance 
of  recovery  before  they  can  obtain  aid.  Rigid 
administration  methods  developed  to  deal 
with  the  long-term  needy  can  discourage  ap- 
plications for  help.  Lack  of  differentiation 
between  the  totally  needy  and  the  medically 
needy,  and  the  way  care  is  provided,  can  be 
so  humiliating  that  many  will  not  apply  ex- 
cept as  a  course  of  desperation,  and  again 
be  unable  to  regain  independence  once  the 
medical  crisis  has  passed." 

In  several  States,  revision  of  the  means 
test  is  high  on  the  list  of  changes  being 
sought  In  Stata  laws  implementing  Kerr- 
Mllls. 

Another  source  of  discontent  is  the  uneven 
and  Inequitable  distribution  of  Federal  funds 
among  the  States.  The  wealthiest  States  are 
receiving  the  lion's  share  of  the  Federal 
funds  for  the  program,  although  each  Stata 
fixes  responsibility  on  varying  sources. 

The  special  oocnmittee  report  explains  that 

"the  payment  of  Federal  funds  to  any  State 
depends  upon  whetber  the  Stata  has  a  pro- 
gram and  how  extensive  the  program  is. 
With  the  open-ended  formula  for  Federal 
matching  In  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  program,  the  wealthier  States  most  able 
to  raise  funds  for  their  own  share  of  a  com- 
prehensive program  are  able  to  secure  the 
greater  amounts  In  Federal  matching  funds." 
As  ot  June  1962  (and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  situation  has  changed)  almost 
80  percent  of  all  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  expenditures  were  made  in  four  States  : 
Callfomia,  New  Tork,  Massachusetts,  and 
Michigan.  Altogether  these  four  States  have 
an  aged  population  of  perhaps  25  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total — and  in  spita  of  the  fact  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  aged  live  In  New  York 
State,  a  report  by  the  State  of  New  York  In 
April  1962.  Indicated  that  54  percent  of  the 
total  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  funds 
spent  throughout  the  United  States  in  a  10- 
month  period  were  expended  for  services  In 
New  York  State.  The  Federal  share  comes 
from  the  general  revenue  to  which  all  States, 
Including  those  which  cannot  afford  Kerr- 
MUls.  contribute. 

nVX    MAJOR    RECIPIENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Family  Services  report  for 
November  1962  revealed  that  of  the  total 
$22,712,711  paid  for  recipients  that  month  In 
the  United  States,  those  four  States,  plus 
Pennsylvania,  accounted  for  $19,564,889. 
(New  York.  $6,935,036:  California.  $5,479,972: 
Massachusetts.  $3,911,009:  Michigan.  $1,891.- 
903:    and    PennsylvaiUa.    $1,326,969.) 

The  Tax  Foundation  has  estimated  that 
the  12  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  in- 
comes oontributa  slightly  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  taxes.  In  March 
1963  the  total  Federal  return  in  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  matehing  funds  to 
those  of  the  12  States  that  participate  in 
medical  asslstence  for  the  aged  amounted 
to  some  6'/4  percent  of  the  total  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  granta.    Thus,  Missis- 


sippi, which  contributes  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  Federal  taxes,  received  no  money  In 
March  1962;  while  New  York,  which  pays  13 
percent,  received  more  than  46  percent  of  the 
total. 

When  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  was  under  con- 
sideration. It  was  felt  that  all  States  would 
eventually  Implement  the  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  to  cover  with  comprehensive 
care  some  10  million  aged  persons.  As  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  co- 
author, expressed  It  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance report  at  that  time: 

SENATOR    KERR'S    STATEMENT 

"I  understand  that  there  are  16  million 
people  in  the  country  over  65.  On  the  old- 
age  assistance  rolls  are  2,400,(X>0  and  under 
that  part  of  the  bill  would  be  Immediately 
eligible  for  this  program.  That  leaves  13,- 
600.000.  The  Finance  Committee  estimated 
that  about  10  million  of  these  might  be  in 
a  position  of  needing  medical  care  which 
they  could  not  provide.  This  bill  seta  up  a 
program  to  provide  medical  care  for  those 
who  need  it." 

Later,  the  Senator  told  physicians  that  It 
was  up  to  them  to  make  the  law  workable. 
Speaking  before  the  fifth  Medical  Progress 
Assembly  In  Birmingham,  Ala.,  September 
30,  1962,  he  urged  doctors  to  find  out  how 
the  Kerr-Mills  was  operating  in  their  own 
States  and  to  make  their  views  known  to 
State  legislators  and  Congressmen.  He  said 
that  inadequate  implementation  "gives  am- 
munition" to  those  who  favor  financing 
health  care  of  the  aged  over  65  through  soclnl 
security. 

"You've  got  as  much  right  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  as  other  guys,"  he  de- 
clared, and  suggested  that  physicians  turn 
on  their  best  bedside  dispositions  to  win 
friends  among  legislators. 

Referring  to  proposals  for  proving  medical 
care  tor  the  aged  under  social  security,  Sen- 
ator Kerr  told  the  doctors:  "You  can't  beat 
something  with  nothing  and  you  can  be  sure 
the  problem  won't  go  away  by  ignoring  It," 
as  he  pointed  out  that  there  are  now  17 
million  persons  over  age  66  and  "this  will 
grow  into  25  million  within  the  lifetime  of 
many  present  in  this  room." 

In  Ite  enthusiasm  for  the  Kerr-Mllls  law. 
the  AMA  has  steted  that:  "Ita  beneflte  are 
unlimited;"  and  indeed,  ideally  and  theo- 
retically, it  could  be  becatise  of  the  open- 
ended  matehing  offer  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  of  June  1962,  however,  only 
three.  Hawaii.  Massachusetta,  and  North  Da- 
kota had  plans  classified  as  "comprehen- 
sive" by  HEW's  Bureau  of  Family  Services. 
According  to  the  Biueau,  comprehensive 
plans  are  those  which  Include  all  five  areas 
of  service  without  significant  limitations  on 
Illnesses  and  the  amount  of  care  given :  ( 1 ) 
Hospital  care;  (2)  physicians'  services;  (3) 
nursing  home  care;  (4)  prescribed  drugs; 
and  (5)  dental  care. 

MEDICAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    THE    AGED    ACTIVITIKS 
or   THE    84    JURISDICTIONS  - 

Programs  in  effect  (28  States  and  terri- 
tories) :  Alabama.  Arkansas,  California,  Con- 
necticut, Ouam,  HawaU,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetta, Michigan.  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania.  Puerto  Rico.  South  Carolina. 
Tennessee,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virgin  Islands. 
Washington.  West  Virginia. 

Need  legislation  (21  States  and  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia)  :  Alaska.  Arizona,  Colorado. 
Delaware.'  District  of  Columbia,  Florida.  In- 
diana. Kansas.  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri.   Montana.    Nebraska,    Nevada,    North 


=  Prom  a  report  of  the  Department  of 
HEW,  Bureau  of  Family  Services,  for  the 
period  from  Nov.  9  to  Dec.  31,  1962. 

*  Does  not  have  In  operation  vendor  pay- 
ment for  medical  care  in  old  age  aslstance; 
legislation  was  enacted  in  1962. 
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Carolina.  Ohio.  Rbode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Texas.  Wlaoonaln.  Wjromlng. 

PrognunB  not  yet  Implemented:  Georgia 
(enacted  In  1961,  no  funds  available); 
Iowa  (enacted  la  1961,  no  appropriation); 
New  Jersey  (enacted  In  1963;  effective  July 
1,  1963);  New  Mexico  (plan  withdrawn,  no 
appropriation) ;  Virginia  (enacted  In  1962, 
effective  January  1.  1964). 

A  survey  of  the  States  which  now  have 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  laws  indi- 
cates that  many  changes  and  revisions  are 
being  made  In  an  attempt  to  make  the  law 
workable,  while  other  States  are  offering 
"Medical  care  only"  additions  to  their  old  age 
assistance  legislation. 

Whatever  criteria  Is  vised  In  Judging  the 
valtie  oX  the  law.  both  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents agree  that  the  use  of  the  law  Is  limited, 
and  increasingly,  the  State  medical  societies 
and  welfare  officials  are  working  together 
to  Implement  current  legislation  and  to 
introduce  more  effective  legislation.  In 
some  States,  representatives  of  the  State 
medical  societies  and  public  welfare  officials 
have  appeared  before  legislative  hearings  to 
request  the  same  improvements  of  State 
laws  to  Implement  Kerr-Mllls.  Virtually  all 
of  the  Federal  Government  agencies.  State 
welfare  departments  and  medical  societies 
and  other  Informants  were  most  cooperative 
In  answer  to  queries  by  Hospital  Progress 
early  this  year. 

What's  Holdimo   Up  Keeb-Muxs? 
(By  Michael  Crothers) 

"Give  it  time;  it  will  work." 

Almost  from  the  day  it  was  enacted,  that's 
been  the  rallying  cry  for  Kerr-Mllls — ^the  Fed- 
eral act  that  lets  States  set  up  their  own  pro- 
grams of  medical  care  for  the  aged,  with 
Uncle  Sam  footing  from  SO  to  80  percent  of 
the  cost. 

When  President  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill 
2  years  ago,  most  U.S.  doctors  iN-obably 
viewed  It  as  medicine's  alternative  to  social 
security-financed  care  for  the  aged.  Tet 
now,  even  stanch  supporters  of  Kerr-Mins 
concede  that  so  far  the  legislation  hasn't 
been  ansrwhere  near  as  effective  as  they'd 
hoped.  And  some  critics  of  the  act  are  charg- 
ing that  no  State-operated  plan  for  health 
care  of  the  aged  will  ever  work. 

How — In  fact — is  Kerr-Mllls  working  to- 
day? Medical  Economics  recently  put  the 
question  to  medical  leaders.  Federal  and 
State  officials,  and  others  across  the  country 
who  are  concerned  with  medical  care  tor  the 
aged.  Their  answers  are  reflected  in  this 
article. 

First,  let's  focus  for  a  moment  on  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  act  itself.  Remember,  It's  really  two 
care-for-the-aged  plans.  One  plan  extends 
the  existing  old-age  assistance  law  to  pro- 
vide more  Federal  money  for  medical  care 
services  to  persons  eligible  for  relief  under 
State  old  age  assistance  programs.  The  other 
plan — ^medical  assistance  for  the  aged — is  an 
entirely  new  program.  It's  meant  to  provide 
benefits  for  those  elderly  who  aren't  on  relief, 
yet  who  can't  afford  needed  health  care. 

Now  let's  narrow  o\xr  focus  to  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  alone.  Since  It's  de- 
signed to  provide  care  for  those  aged  who 
weren't  eligible  before,  it's  the  key  to  Kerr- 
Mllls'  effectiveness  In  warding  off  social  se- 
curity-paid medicine.  And  the  key  is  a  dif- 
ferent shape  in  almost  every  State.  Some 
State  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  pro- 
grams offer  shallow,  minimal  benefits;  others 
provide  comprehensive  care:  still  others 
stress  protection  against  major  illnesses  only. 

The  way  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
programs  differ  from  State  to  State  helps  to 
explain  why  opinions  differ  about  Kerr-Mllls' 
overall  effectiveness.  Still,  no  one  is  com- 
pletely satisfied  as  the  plan  enters  its  third 
year.     Here's  why: 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged  has  been 
adopted  by  hardly  more  than  half  the  States. 
Twenty-slz  States  have  working  medical  m> 


slstanoe  for  the  aged  programs.  Thirteen 
other  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
using  Kerr-Mllls  funds  for  medical  care  only 
to  people  eligible  for  old-age  assistance.  Of 
those  States.  Iowa  and  Mississippi  have 
passed  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  en- 
abling legislation  but  haven't  appropriated 
funds  to  get  the  plan  going;  Virginia  has  au- 
thorized a  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
program  to  take  effect  in  1964;  and  New  Mex- 
ico has  the  legislative  authority  to  Imple- 
ment medical  assistance  for  the  aged,  but 
withdrew  its  program,  because  it  lacked 
funds.  The  11  remaining  States  haven t 
handed  out  a  penny  of  Kerr-Mills  aid. 

In  only  a  few  States  has  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  helped  a  significant  number  of 
people.  During  February  of  this  year,  for 
instance.  $16  million  in  benefits  was  paid  to 
more  than  78,000  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  recipients.  But  four  States — Califor- 
nia. Massachusetts.  Michigan,  and  New 
York — accounted  for  more  than  90  percent  of 
those  benefits  on  behalf  of  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  all  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
recipients.  By  contrast.  New  Hampshire's 
minuscule  plan  spent  only  $1,366  on  17 
recipients. 

Even  in  those  States  with  big  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged  programs,  utilization 
isn't  fiilly  developed.  Many  recipients  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  benefits 
would  have  been  eligible  for  medical  care 
through  other  public  assistance  programs. 
The  wording  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  makes  It 
possible — and  profitable — for  some  States 
to  switch  persons  eligible  for  medical  aid 
under  expanded  old-age  assistance  to  the 
new  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  plan. 
A  staff  report  to  the  Senate's  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  (the  McNamara  committee) 
points  out  that  "many  of  the  new  cases  now 
being  listed  as  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  beneficiaries  would  undoubtedly  have 
received  care  tmder  old-age  assistance  had 
Kerr-Mllls  not  been  enacted." 

In  Massachusetts  according  to  a  tax 
foundation  report,  nearly  all  the  15.000  med- 
ical assistance  for  the  aged  recipients  In 
1961  were  transfers  from  old-age  assistance. 
California,  which  Just  started  its  booming 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program  the 
first  of  this  year,  found  that  four-fifths  of 
its  first  month's  appllcatlona  came  from  old 
age  assistance  recipients. 

Backers  of  social  security-financed  medi- 
cine for  the  aged  Insist  that  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged's  spotty  record  of  utiliza- 
tion proves  that  most  States  havent  the 
money  or  Inclination  to  make  Kerr-Mllls 
work.  And,  they  add.  it  would  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  too  much  money  to  make 
it  work.  In  early  spring,  Absaham  Ribzcovt 
added  up  the  statistical  score  against  medi- 
cal assistance  for  the  aged  and  sent  It  off  to 
Congress  with  this  predictable  conclusion: 
"Existing  public-assistance  legislation  alone 
would  not  only  fall  to  cover  many  aged  peo- 
ple In  need  but  would  also  be  very  costly 
in  general  revenues." 

Shortly  afterward  Congressman  Bun  P. 
Harrison  ,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  a  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
who  originally  voted  for  Kerr-Mllls,  an- 
nounced a  change  of  mind.  His  own  studies 
had  convinced  him  that  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  is  "a  bottomless  pit,  the  most 
extravagant  and  expensive  thing  this  Gov- 
ernment ever  undertook  short  of  war." 

Such  fears  that  Kerr-Mllls  will  banlcrupt 
the  Nation  are  based  on  the  fact  that  medical 
assistance  for  the  aged  is  funded  out  of  a 
Federal  open-end  budget.  The  law  sets  no 
limit  to  the  amount  States  may  spend  on 
their  programs,  and  the  Government  guar- 
antees that  it  will  spend  at  least  that  much 
more.  Yet  the  record  Indicates  that  this  par- 
ticular fear  of  national  bankruptcy  Is  pretty 
far  removed  from  reality.     Here's  the  reason: 

The  McNamara  conunittee  reckoned  last 
year  that  the  ultimate  cost  of  nationwide 


medical  assistance  for  the  aged  would  be  te 
the  neighborhood  of  $800  million  annuaO* 
and  that  the  1-year  cost  of  the  20  state  p^ 
grams  then  operating  would  be  $330  mllUoa. 
Former  HEW  Secretary  Rlbicoffs  proJecS 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  expsa^ 
tures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  paai 
June  30  was  $216  million.  Yet,  actual  ti. 
pendltures  for  the  first  8  months  of  that  ps. 
rlod  were  under  $110  million. 

Thus,  while  medical  assistance  for  ttt* 
aged's  opponents  cry  that  the  program  is  |(^ 
ing  to  cost  too  much,  its  supporters  won^^ 
why  it's  not  costing  more— and  doing  a  blgur 
Job. 

To  find  out  why  It's  not.  Medical  loo. 
nomlcs  interviewed  the  men  charged  with 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  adminlstiv 
tlon — the  welfare  commissioners — in  tbom 
States  where  medical  assistance  for  the  agt^ 
seems  to  drag. 

"We  probably  have  one  of  the  outstandlo* 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  programs  la 
the  Nation."  says  Carlyle  D.  Onsrud,  execti- 
tive  director  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Wel- 
fare Board.  (The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance agrees,  rating  North  Dakota's  pUa 
second  to  none  In  comprehensiveness  tnt 
medical  content.)  Then  why  Is  North 
Dakota  spending  only  $140,000  a  month  oa  i 
program  that's  budgeted  to  cost  over  $s  mil. 
lion  a  year?     Onsrud  explains: 

"When  we  budgeted  the  program,  we  dldat 
know  how  many  people  would  apply  for  aid. 
We  had  no  Income  data  on  the  aged  In  North 
Dakota.  Nor  did  we  know  how  much  medical 
care  they  regularly  require.  And  since  «t 
have  a  closed-end  budget  and  our  leglslatan 
meets  only  every  2  years,  we  asked  for  man 
than  ample  funds." 

Right  now,  medical  assistance  for  the  nftt 
is  saving  the  State  a  lot  of  money.  For  yean 
North  Dakota  has  paid  "medical  only"  bens, 
fits  under  old-age  assistance  largely  witk 
State  funds.  Now.  persons  who  would  havi 
qualified  under  old-age  assistance  are  beln| 
switched  to  the  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  program,  since  the  State  gets  a  biggw 
percentage  of  Federal  money  for  medical  as- 
sistance for  the  aged. 

"Good  or  not,  that's  the  natural  pattern  ot 
funding, "  Onsrud  explains.  "Remembar 
that  a  State  administrator  has  to  use  all  ttat 
Federal  funds  available;  he'd  never  be  for- 
given for  using  State  and  county  money 
when  he  didnt  have  to."  At  the  same  tiUM^'" 
he  concedes  that  this  kind  of  funding  is  dla^ 
torting  an  otherwise  excellent  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram by  excluding  all  but  the  very  poor. 

One  State  that  came  In  cold  is  Kentud^. 
"With  no  reliable  statistics  of  our  own  oe 
the  number  of  aged  in  the  State,  we  got  som* 
figures  out  ot  Washington."  recalls  Aaron 
Paul,  director  of  Kentucky's  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance.  "We  were  supposed  to  ban 
82.000  persons  eligible  for  Kerr-Mllls  ild. 
Simple  arithmetic  ahowed  that  the  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  we  had  to  apend  on  the  prograa 
wouldn't  go  far  when  spread  among  that 
many  people."  (Kentucky,  like  North  Da- 
kota, has  a  closed-end  budget  and  a  2-7ear 
Interval  between  meetings  of  its  legislature.) 

So  the  State  scaled  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  benefits  way  down  and  set  family 
Income  limiU  for  eligibility  at  $1300.  £vea 
so.  public  assistance  officials  frankly  expected 
the  appropriation  to  be  nibbled  down  to  sero 
long  before  the  first  year  of  operation  ended. 
But  after  9  months,  they  were  shaking  their 
heads,  wondering  why  only  2  percent  of  their 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  money  bad 
been  spent. 

A  partial  explanation  is  that  Kentucky's 
old-age  assistance  recipients  aren't  belnf 
Uansf erred  to  medical  assistance  for  tbt 
aged — as  they  are  in  other  States.  That'i 
because  Kentucky's  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram covers  nursing-home  care,  whereas  its 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  prograa 
doesn't.  Then,  too,  there's  not  much  differ- 
ence between  the  income  limits  of  the  two 
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MQgrams.  Actually,  the  State  would  gain 
^gtSiiig  by  enco\iraglng  old-age  assistance 
jttipkenU  to  switch. 

Another  State  where  response  to  medical 
taslatance  for  the  aged  apparently  has  lagged 
Is  nilnols.  The  State  has  nearly  1  million 
agad.  Yet  only  3.2S9  applications  were 
gcraened  for  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
from  Augiist  1961 — when  the  program  was 
put  into  effect — through  March  of  this  year. 
%zul  less  than  two-thirds  of  those  applica- 
tions were  finally  OK'd.  Zane  Polemls, 
who  handles  the  program  analysis  for  the 
State's  public  aid  commission,  explains  why 
tbeie  are  so  few  recipients  In  such  a  popu- 
lous State: 

"We're  dealing  mainly  with  cases  of  truly 
eatastrc^hic  Illness.  Most  of  our  cases  in- 
volve long-term  care.  We  provide  hospital- 
isation without  restrictions  on  the  duration 
of  Btay  and  doctors'  services  for  30  days  fol- 
lowing hospital Izatlon.  But  that's  about  all 
we  provide.  Our  program  also  requires  that 
the  patient  applying  for  aid  show  that  he's 
Already  paid  10  percent  of  his  Income  toward 
medical  bills.  That  deductible  feature  fil- 
ters out  all  but  the  most  serious  cases." 

Illinois'  income  limits  for  medical  assist- 
SDce  for  the  aged  eligibility  are  relatively 
high— $1-800  for  a  single  person,  $2,400  for 
a  couple,  pluB  $600  for  each  dependent  living 
In.  Yet,  because  the  program's  benefits  are 
primarily  geared  for  major  illnesses,  rela- 
tively few  oldsters  have  applied,  and  Illinois' 
$20  million  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
budget  hxu  hardly  been  dented.  The  State 
law  permits  an  expansion  of  beneflu  at  any 
time,  but  those  in  charge  of  the  program  are 
reluctant  to  let  costs  get  out  of  hand. 

"Nevertheless,"  says  Polemls,  "we  believe 
we're  applying  medical  assistance  for  the 
sged  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  intended: 
to  provide  care  for  people  who  really  need  it 
and  have  no  way  of  getting  it  without  flrat 
pauperizing  themselves.  Why,  in  some  in- 
stances, we're  paying  as  much  as  $4,000  for  a 
single  case." 

The  variety  of  shapes  that  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  comes  In  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Kerr-Mllls  has  t>een  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  States.  But 
that's  not  how  those  States  without  a  work- 
ing medical  assistance  for  the  aged  program 
view  the  matter.  Fc»-  example,  although  the 
Kerr-Mills  Act  requires  that  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  must  be  administered  by 
a  State  welfare  agency,  the  program  departs 
sharply  from  traditional  welfare  Ideas. 
That's  why  it's  bucking  stiff  resistance  in 
States  that  readUy  adopted  the  Kerr-MllU 
proTlalon  for  medical  payments  through  old- 
age  assistance. 

Indiana  scrapped  a  proposal  to  implement 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  primarily  be- 
cause, sccording  to  Welfare  Administrator 
Albert  Kelly,  the  State  "was  reluctant  to 
create  a  double  standard  In  public  aid."  For 
one  thing,  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
stipulates  that  its  records  be  held  in  con- 
fidence by  the  administering  agency;  for  an- 
other, it  prohibits  a  Hen  being  slapped  on  a 
recipients  property.  (The  Kerr-Mllls  "no 
lien"  stipulation  doesn't  necessarily  protest  a 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  recipient's 
estate.  Ten  States  reserve  the  right  to  make 
a  claim  for  past  benefits  against  his  estate 
after  his  death— which,  in  effect,  is  what 
States  with  old-age  assistance  Men  laws  do.) 

Other  States  fundamentally  in  favor  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  are  plagued 
by  special  circumstances.  Florida,  for  in- 
•tance,  must  face  an  influx  of  elderly  vaca- 
tioners each  winter.  At  its  last  meeting,  the 
Florida  Legislature  decided  to  put  off  the 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  portion  of 
Kerr-Mllls  until  the  law  permits  States  to 
»et  up  length-of-resldency  requirements, 
"•w  Jersey  has  three  separate  medical  assist- 
ance for  the  aged  bills  before  its  legislature, 
but  none  of  them  will  pass  untU  the  State 
snd  counties  cone  to  terms  on  how  to  split 
up  the  non-Federal   share   of   expenditures. 


Meanwhile,  those  few  States  without  any 
Kerr-Mills  action  pending  are  sitting  on  the 
sidelines  to  see  what  happens.  At  one  end 
of  the  bench  sits  Rhode  Island,  convinced 
that  social  security  funding  is  the  only  way 
out  of  lu  ald-for-the-aged  difficulties.  At 
the  other  end  are  traditionally  conservative 
States — such  as  Arizona — that  dislike  accept- 
ing Federal  aid  of  any  kind. 

Doctors  aren't  Ukely  to  witness  any  dra- 
matic upsurge  in  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  utilization  this  year  or  next,  though 
there'll  probably  be  slow,  groping  gains.  For 
after  2  years.  Kerr-Mllls  is  still  experimental. 
The  inhibiting  factor  seems  to  be  more  a 
lack  of  confidence  than  a  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  the  critical  attitude 
he  has  taken  on  the  rather  distorted 
statement  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation with  respect  to  health  care 
for  the  elderly  generally,  and  the  Kerr- 
Mills  Act  in  particular. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
has  been  an  unqualified  failure.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  it  is  never  going  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

I  noticed — and  incidentally,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  saw  it — 
a  statement  on  the  part  of  the  leaders 
of  the  AMA  in  the  last  few  days  stating 
that  the  reason  why  the  President's 
health  care  bill  for  the  elderly  was  not 
brought  forward  was  that  it  did  not  have 
the  votes. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  share 
my  view  that  if  we  can  ever  get  the  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  can  be 
passed  by  this  body,  and  that  we  will 
pass  it  before  the  88th  Congress  ad- 
journs? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  First,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  com- 
plimentary remarks. 

The  problem  is  not  in  the  Senate,  as 
he  well  knows,  because  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  campaign  to  provide  relief 
in  this  much-needed  area.  The  prob- 
lem is  in  the  other  body.  If  the  bill  can 
be  brought  out  of  committee  In  the  other 
body,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
as  does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  can  be  passed  at  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  further  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  last  4  years,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  been  the 
able  and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging.  By  reason 
of  the  inexorable  workings  of  the  Senate 
seniority  system,  he  has  now  become 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  hence  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  Another  Senator  has 
taken  over,  who  does  not  share  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  myself  for  health  care  for  the  elder- 
ly under  social  security. 

I  slfould  like  to  state  publicly,  for  the 
Record,  that  I  shall  remain  on  that  com- 
ftiittee  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  see 
to  it  that  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
the  conunittee,  who  I  am  confident  sup- 
port the  President  of  the  United  States, 
are  given  adequate  representation  In  the 
committee,  and  that  fiirther  investiga- 


tion may  go  forward  across  the  country 
during  the  next  year  or  two  to  assure 
that  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  for 
health  care  under  social  security  may 
eventually  b^  given  adequate  recognition 
by  Congress. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who 
I  hope  will  remain  on  that  committee, 
whether  he  will  not  Join  me  in  this  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Of  course  I  expect 
to  remain  on  the  committee.  I  hc^^e  to 
continue  to  play  a  role  to  the  degree  I 
am  able  to  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
I  £un  not  too  pessimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects of  future  action  by  the  committee. 
I  am  sure  that,  like  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  are  truly  dedicated  to  this 
work  and  that  they  will  continue  their 
efforts. 

I  think  there  has  been  expressed  in  the 
press  and  in  other  places  undue  alarm 
and  concern  about  the  change  in  com- 
mittee personnel.  Actually,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  committee  is  predominant- 
ly the  same  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  committee  has  an 
excellent  staff,  and  I  hope  they  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  the  committee  and 
do  the  outstanding  work  they  have  been 
doing. 

SABOTAGE  OF  POUCIES  OF  KEN- 
NEDY ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  about  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
increasing  evidence  of  sabotage  of  the 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  administraticm 
at  intermediate  and  perhaps  lower  eche- 
lons of  the  administrative  structure.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  pattern  of  inci- 
dents or  events  intended  to  discredit  in- 
dividuals within  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration who  are  carrying  out  faithfully 
and  well  the  policies  of  that  administra- 
tion, and  also  to  discredit,  by  way  of 
leaks  from  anonymous  sources,  leaks 
from  faceless  men.  statements  of  fact 
which  are  going  to  the  President  from 
his  top  level  advisers. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin  Is  an  able  and  vet- 
eran reporter  on  the  New  York  Times. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  n.S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis.  Such  is  his  ability 
that,  I  am  confident,  had  he  chosen  to 
remain  in  the  Navy,  he  would  now  be 
a  deep  blue  sea  admiral.  But  he  did 
not  do  so.  Instead,  he  has  become  one 
of  the  leading  military  and  naval  ana- 
lysts in  the  newspaper  world  today.  Of 
course,  he  has  kept  the  friendships  he 
made  at  Annapolis,  ia  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, and  I  am  sure  he  has  added  a  great 
many  more,  for  he  is  a  likable  and 
congenial  gentleman  who  makes  friends 
easily. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  never  been  known  as 
a  strong  defender  of  diplomatic  as  op- 
posed to  military  action  to  solve  out- 
standing problems  confronting  this 
country  in  its  foreign  relattons.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  accuse  him  of  being 
what  Walter  Llppmann  calls  a  "war 
whooper."  He  is  not  that.  But  I  will 
say  that  he  seems  to  take  a  special  de- 
light in  pointing  out  areas  where  the 
United  States  should  perhaps  be  consid- 
ering military  action. 
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I  note  that  in  the  New  Toi^  Times,  of 
April  M.  e*rUer  thlc  week.  Mr.  Baldwin's 
byline  is  over  aa  article  entitled  "Soviet 
Strei^Kth  In  Cuba  Put  High — Some  Ex- 
perts Believe  CXnint  May  Be  30.000  to 
40.000." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  arU- 
cle  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd. 
as  follows: 

Sovirr  Stbckotm  n*  Cuba  Ptrr  Hioh — Som 
EzPBm  Bbukvs  Coinrr  Mat  Be  30.000  to 
40,000 

(By  Hjuuon  W.  Baldwin) 

A  recent  reaaaeasment  of  Soviet  forces  In 
Cuba  has  convinced  some  intelligence  ex- 
perts that  there  may  be  30,000  to  40,000 
Russian  military  personnel  on  the  Island. 

Many  experts  believe  the  number  has  not 
actually  changed  greatly  since  last  fall;  the 
upward  revision  of  past  figures  stems  from 
a  cloae  study  ot  all  available  Intelligence 
facts.  The  uqwrts  believe,  too,  that  the 
Russians  are  rotating  troops  to  Cuba,  not 
withdrawing  them. 

Theae  Interpretations  provide  the  back- 
ground for  the  recent  assertion  by  Senator 
KxMNnw  B.  KxATnta,  New  York  Republican, 
that  RoMtan  strength  In  Cuba,  despite 
wlthdrswalB  announced  by  the  President, 
was  still  about  17,000  men. 

At  a  news  conference.  April  3,  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  that  4.000  Soviet  troops  had 
been  withdrawn  in  recent  weeks.  He  did  not 
estlmata  tha  number  that  remained,  but  left 
the  Impression  that  about  13,000  were  still 
there. 

capttal's   oninoNs  vast 

There  Is  no  consensus  In  WashingUm 
about  bow  many  Soviet  troops  arc  In  Cuba. 
In  fact,  aocna  ot  the  highest  Government 
ofBclaU  and  many  Intelligence  ofllcers  admit 
that  they  do  not  know  how  many  are  on  the 
Island. 

It  is  fSr  easier  to  estimate  tonnages  of 
equipment  and  ntnnbers  of  guns  than  niun- 
bers  at  peraoonel.  Last  fall,  emphaala  in 
tha  Intelllgenoa  community  was  fixed  on  the 
Sovlai  medlimi-range  mtssllea  in  Cuba  and 
there  was  a  tendeiwy.  until  after  the  crisis 
had  passad.  to  neglect  the  details  of  the 
ground  farces  and  of  conventional  equip- 
ment. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  possible  to  estimate 
approadmately  ''the  numbers  of  Soviet  troops 
withdrawn  from  the  Island  in  recent  weeks, 
but  not  bow  many  hav*  been  brought  In. 

Many  oglctals  are  convinced  that  the  total 
niimber  has  not  changed  greatly  and  that 
the  Buwalans  are  replacing  the  troops  they 
have  withdrawn  In  a  rotation  plan  similar 
to  those  the  United  States  uses  for  Its  over- 
sea  Tinlts. 

acwiAT  UMifs  utrrwB 

Details  are  lacking  on  what  some  Pentagon 
officials  now  can  the  "Soviet  expeditionary 
foroa"  In  Cuba.  But  soma  experts  believe 
tha  Russians  are  maintaining  the  equivalent 
of  a  heavily  reinforced  motorized  rifle  divi- 
sion. Such  a  division  normally  nimibers 
about  13.000  men. 

The  four  principal  tactical  ground  units. 
Identified  In  the  past  as  battallon-slze  units, 
are  still  on  the  Island  and  have  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  their  Identity. 

Other  units  ot  field  artillery,  antiaircraft. 
Infantry,  sad  so  on.  are  said  to  be  aoue- 
what  harder  to  pinpoint,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Russian  forces  are  crews  for  the 
antiaircraft  and  coast  defense  missiles  and 
provide  communications,  maintenance,  and 
specialist  serylcas  for  their  own  and  Cuban 
forces.  An  unknown  n^nbet  wear  eivUlaa 
clottMS  and  bl«ad  into  tha  population. 


Thoo^  many  InteUlgenea  experU  and 
soma  Oovemment  omrtala  say  they  do  not 
know  how  many  Russian  troops  are  in  Cuba, 
one  said  be  would  bet  a  year's  pay  that  tha 
number  was  closer  to  tOXX)t  than  to  17.000. 
and  a  month 'k  pay  that  it  was  closer  to  40.- 
000  than  to  17.000. 

There  appears  to  be  a  consensus  that  no 
major  reduction  in  Soviet  strength  has 
taken  place  and  that  the  Russians  are  rotat- 
ing troops,  rather  than  withdrawing  them. 

The  purposes  of  the  continued  presence  of 
so  large  a  Soviet  force  In  Cuba  could  be 
multiple. 

VAXious  ruNcnoNS  bxxvxd 

It  was  undoubtedly  Intended  originally 
to  provide  protection  for  the  long-range  mis- 
siles that  Premier  Khrushchev  attempted  to 
Install  there  last  fall,  which  have  now — in 
the  opinion  of  most  intelligence  experts — 
been  withdrawn.  Since  the  withdrawal  of 
all  or  part  of  these  missiles,  the  troops  appear 
to  have  a  number  of  functions : 

To  help  protect  the  Island  against  any  in- 
vasion by  the  United  States  or  by  exile  forces 
aided  by  the  United  SUtes. 

To  perpetuate  Premier  Fidel  Castro's  rtUe 
and  to  secure  the  Communist  government 
there  against  Internal  revolt. 

TO  train  Cuban  forces  and  other  Commu- 
nist Latin-American  cadres. 

To  provide  small  InflltratUm  and  subver- 
sion units  capable  of  exporting  armed  com- 
munism to  other  areas  of  tha  Weatem  Hemi- 
sphere. 

To  maintain  a  base  of  Soviet  Communist 
military  power  in  the  Weatem  Hemisphere 
for  psychological  and  political  purposes  and 
as  a  bargaining  gambit  In  the  world  conflict. 

Smne  experts  believe  the  President  may 
not  have  known  of  the  revised  estimates  of 
some  Intelligence  experts  when  he  Implied 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  Soviet  troop  strength 
in  Cuba  had  been  reduced  to  13,000. 

Soma  obeervers  have  been  concerned  that 
official  Intelligence  estlmataa  that  have 
reached  some  of  the  highest  officials  during 
and  since  the  Cuban  crisis  may  have  been 
shaped — ^perhaps  unconsciously — to  conform 
with  policy  rather  than  evaluaUng  the  Rus- 
sian capabilities  boldly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  readers 
of  the  Record  will  note  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
avers: 

A  recent  reassessment  of  Soviet  forces  In 
Cuba  has  convinced  some  intelligence  ex- 
perts— 

Not  naming  them,  not  giving  the 
slightest  indication  at  what  level  of 
government  they  exist — 

that  there  may  be  30,000  to  40,000  Russian 
military  personnel  on   tha  Island. 

That  is  the  lead  paragraph.  The  ar- 
ticle continues : 

Many  experts  believe  the  number  has  not 
actually   changed   greatly  since   last   fall — 

Who  are  those  "many  experts."  one 
might  ask?  No  indlcaticm  whatever  is 
given.    The  article  continues: 

the  upward  revision  at  past  figures  stems 
from  a  cloae  study  of  all  available  InteUl- 
gence  facts.     The  experts  believe,  too— 

And  note,  now  that  the  phrase  has 
now  become  'the  experts";  not  "some 
experts."  not  "many  experts,"  but  "the 
experts' — 

that  the  Russians  are  rotating  troops  to 
Cuba,  not  withdrawing  them. 

Mr.  Baldwin  goes  even  higher  up,  as 
the  article  proceeds.    He  states: 

Soma  of  the  highest  Oovamment  officials 
and  many  IntoDlfenca  officeia  admit  that 


they   do  not  know   how  many  ara  qq  ^ 
Island.  ^ 

Who  are  those  "highest  QovematA 
officials"?  Needless  to  say.  their  nai^ 
are  not  given.  I  wonder  why  their  ni^T 
are  not  given.  I  wonder  if  It  is  be^^ 
Mr.  McNamara.  our  first-class,  splen^ 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  recently  Issued 
a  rule  that  any  member  of  the  Depart> 
ment  of  Defense  who  talks  with  a  re- 
porter  should  make  a  written  record  n 
that  fact,  so  that  it  can  be  told  when 
the  anonymous,  faceless  leaks,  whl^ 
do  so  much  damage  to  the  policy  of  the 
administration  and.  indeed,  to  our  coun- 
try.  are  coming  from.  The  article  alio 
states : 

Some  experts  believe  the  President  naj 
not  have  known  of  the  revised  estlmatss  «( 
some  intelligence  experts  when  he  imptm 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  Soviet  troop  strengtk 
In  Cuba  had  been  reduced  to   13.000. 

Some  observers  have  been  concerned  tbtt 
official  InteUigence  eetinuktes  that  hsi« 
reached  some  of  the  highest  officials  durtai 
and  since  the  Cuban  crisis  may  have  bsii 
shaped — perhapa  unconsciously — to  eaa. 
form  with  policy  rather  than  evaluating  tht 
Russian  capablUtles  baldly. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  per- 
sons who  furnished  Mr.  Baldwin  wltk 
that  information — if  they  did — aixl  I 
assume  they  did.  because  Mr.  Baldvk 
is  a  truthful,  honorable  gentleman- 
were  sabotaging  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. They  should  be  sought  out 
identified,  and  disciplined. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  I  have  no  criti- 
cism at  ail  of  Mr.  Baldwin  himself. 

Obviously  It  Is  his  right,  under  the 
Constitution  and  the  right  of  free  speedi, 
to  have  published  any  article  which  con- 
tains anything  which  anyone  told  hia, 
and  also  to  have  printed  any  artldi 
which  he  dreams  up  himself,  if  in  bk 
own  conscience  and  Judgment  he  belierei 
what  he  includes  in  the  article  to  be 
true. 

I  do  not  criticize  Mr.  Baldwin  at  sD; 
but  I  do  criticize  those  who  were  sabotage 
ing  their  own  Government  by  makii^ 
reddess  and  unsupportable  statementi 
which  were  given  the  aura  of  truth  when 
they  appeared  in  an  influential  new»> 
paper,  such  as  the  New  York  Times. 

Bir.  President.  I  make  this  rather 
strong  charge  because  of  an  excerpt  fron 
the  President's  press  conference  of  April 
24.  as  reported  on  Thursday  of  this  week 
in  the  New  York  Times.  It  reads  ai 
follows: 

Question.  Mr.  President? 
Answer.  Tes. 

Question.  Senator  (KxirNrrH  B.|  Kkatok 
says  that  according  to  his  information  therti 
been  no  reduction  in  the  ntunber  of  RussUs 
troops  in  Cuba.  He  said  several  thousand 
have  left,  several  thousand  have  arrived  tbert 
with  no  change  In  the  overall  number  siooi 
November.    Would  you  care  to  comment? 

Answer.  Tea.  I've  already  said  that  ttat 
best  information  we  have  from  the  intelll> 
gence  community — and  I  rely  upon  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  InteUigence  Agency  ■• 
chairman  of  tha  intergovernmental  InteUi- 
gence community  for  the  Information  which 
I  have  given  publicly.  And  we  attempt  to 
ask  any  Congreaaman  or  Senator  who  bsi 
information  to  the  contrary  for  his  sourest 
so  they  can  be  evaluated. 

rva  stated  that  our  Information  was  that— 
I  think  th«  last  time  wa  aiat  that  4.000.  «• 


^bought,  left  in  March  and  that  no  substan- 
tial number  had  come  In  this  winter.  There 
Is  some  evidence  that  some  have  left  In 
April,  but  not  a  large  number. 

How.  of  course,  the  equipment  Itself  seems 
to  stUl  be  there,  however,  so  that  I  would 
think  there's  been  some  reduction  this  wln> 
ter  in  the  nunaber  of  Russian  personnel  on 
the  island. 

Tliere  has  not  been  a  substantial  reduction 
In  the  equipment.  There'  has  been  no  avl> 
dence.  however,  of  any  substantial  intro- 
duction. 

It's  not.  In  my  opinion,  a  grave  question 
u  to  whether  there's  17,000,  15,000,  13,000. 
There  are  still  lmp>ortant  elements  sUll  on 
the  island  and  there's  still  Soviet  equipment 
on  the  island.  So  I  don't  think  that  Senator 
Kkatino  and  I  are  debating  a  serious  ques- 
tion unless  there's  a  challenge  on  one  side 
or  the  other  of  good  faith,  and  I'm  sure 
there  isnt. 

It's  our  best  information  that  4.000  or  S.OOO 
have  left  since  January  and  that  there  has 
not  been  an  equal  number  come  In.  In  fact, 
much,  much  less — 300  or  400  at  the  most. 

That's  our  best  evidence,  and  I  repeat  it  as 
It's  been  gathered  by  our  Intelligence  soiirces. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  was  asked  for 
his  views  about  charges,  which  had  been 
made,  that  the  overall  number  of  Rus- 
sian troops  had  not  been  reduced  since 
November.  Let  us  note  carefully  that 
he  was  asked  whether  the  overall  num- 
ber had  been  reduced ;  he  was  not  asked. 
as  Mr.  Baldwin  suggested,  whether  the 
overall  number  had  been  built  up  to  30  - 
000  or  40.000. 

The  President  said— and  I  believe  him. 
and  I  hope  all  other  Senators  believe 
him: 

Yes.  I've  already  said  that  the  best  In- 
formaUon  we  have  from  the  intelligence 
community— and  I  rely  upon  the  Director  of 
the  Central  InteUigence  Agency — 

Who  is  John  McCone — 

aa  chairman  of  the  intergovernmental  in- 
telligence community  for  the  information 
which  I  have  given  publicly.  And  we  at- 
tempt to  ask  any  Congressman  or  Senator 
who  has  information  to  the  contrary  for  his 
sources  so  they  can  be  evaluated. 


I  think  that  is  an  entirely  reasonable 
request;  and  I  hope  the  sources  will  be 
relayed  to  the  President,  so  that  those 
who  make  the  statements  can  be  ques- 
tioned, and  so  that  accurate  determina- 
tion can  be  made  as  to  whether  the  basis 
of  their  information  is  higher  and  better 
than  the  information  which  Mr.  McCone 
is  providing  the  President. 

The  President,  in  continuing,  said  that 
at  an  earlier  press  conference  he  had 
indicated  that  he  thought  4,000  Russians 
had  left  Cuba  in  March  "and  that  no 
substantial  number  had  come  in  this 
winter.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
some  have  left  in  April,  but  not  a  large 
number.  It's  our  best  information  that 
4.000  or  5.000  have  left  since  January 
and  that  there  has  not  been  an  equal 
number  come  in.  In  fact,  much,  much 
less— 300  or  400  at  the  most.  That's 
our  best  evidence,  and  I  repeat  it  as  it's 
been  gathered  by  our  Intelligence 
sources." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  during  the 
coming  months  there  will  be  a  cessation 
of  such  sabotage  of  both  the  information 
and  the  policies  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  other 
Incidents,  going  back  to  the  early  days 
of  this  year,  when  the  position  of  Adlai 
Stevenson  with  respect  to  the  Cuba  crisis 
of  last  fall  was  viciously  distorted  in  the 
press,  and  statements,  not  at  all  In  ac- 
cord with  the  facts,  were  made.  A  num- 
ber of  other  incidents  of  the  same  sort 
have  occurred;  and  all  of  them  have 
had  the  restdt^whether  Intended  to  do 
so  or  not — of  discrediting  the  policies  of 
the  Kennedy  administration. 

I  repeat  that  such  reporting  without 
a  careful  check  on  the  sources  of  the 
information  Is  within  the  law.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  it;  but  it  is  within 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  a  well-known  method  of 
reporting  ever  since  the  days  of  Oeorge 
Washington,  who  was  extremely  vexed 
and  harassed  by  the  unjust  and  unfair 
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criticisms  which  he  received  from  the 
press  of  Philadelphia  while  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  some  way  can  be  found  to  curb 
such  internal  sabotage,  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration, without  violating  in  any- 
way the  Bill  of  Rights  or  the  freedom  of 
speech  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  will 
be  able  to  find  means  to  discipline  per- 
sons who  are  disloyal  to  their  superiors. 

AIDJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TUESDAY 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  move 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered' 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  imtil  11  o'clock 
ajn.  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  Tuesday,  April  30    1963 
at  11  o'clock  ajn. 


NOMINAIION 

Executive  nominaUon  received  by  the 
Senate  April  26,  1963: 

JwmfTLM  OOUST  OT  THX  DXSTIICT  0»  COLUMBU 
Orman  W.  Ketcham,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
associate  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  term  of  10 
years.  He  Is  now  serving  in  this  ofllce  under 
an  appointment  which  expires  May  6    I9fl3 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  26,  1963: 

CoLLiCToa   or   Cxrsroics 

Alfred  C.  Diunouchel.  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  collector  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  6,  with  headqxiarters  at  Provi- 
dence, R.I. 

Tennkssxx  Vallxt   AuTHoarrr 
Frank  B.   Smltii.  of  IClssiaslppl,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board   of  Directors    of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  the  term  ex- 
piring May  18,  1972. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


West  VirriBia  CeBteaaUl  1M3  Hifklichts 
Adiievenieats  aad  Fatwe  as  Mouataia 
State  Hosts  Towists  ia  Record  Non- 
ben 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST   VnOIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  26, 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  1963 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  West  Virginia  as  a  State  of 
we  Union.  In  commemoration  of  this 
historic  event  citizens  of  the  Mountain 
State  are  enthusiastically  supporting 
plans  and  programs  for  memorable  cen- 
tennial observances  designed  to  illustrate 
not  only  our  rich  heritage,  but  also  re- 
dedication  to  a  new  100  years  of  achieve- 
ment and  growth. 


In  his  open  letter  of  centennial  wel- 
come to  the  public,  Gov.  William  Wal- 
lace Barron  observes  that — 

West  Virginia  has  launched  an  Intensive 
economic  development  program  which  has 
already  seen  a  major  cleanup  and  facelifting 
program  carried  out  statewide;  unemploy- 
ment ranks  substanUally  reduced;  an  un- 
precedented highway  construction  program 
Implemented;  and  major  new  tourist  and  in- 
dustrial development  measures  Instituted. 
Thousands  of  our  citizens  have  been  re- 
trained to  give  them  the  skills  and  capabili- 
ties required  to  attain  the  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  Tourists  and 
new  industries  are  coming  into  West  Vir- 
ginia In  record  nimibers  and  our  exUtlng 
plants  are  expanding  at  an  unparalleled  rate. 

Section  11  of  the  April  21  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times,  was  composed  of  col- 
orful and  well -written  advertisements 
informing  readers  of  the  beauties, 
resources,  and  capabilities  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  advising  them  of  the  mean- 
ingful activities  which  are  to  be  held 
shortly  in  connection  with  our  centen- 
nial year  celebration. 


Responsible  for  the  compilation  and 
publicatiMi  of  this  attractive  pictorial 
magazine  was  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  created  in  1961 
by  the  State  legislature.  This  purpose- 
ful group,  headed  by  the  respected  and 
energetic  business  leader,  Hulett  C 
Smith,  acts  as  a  weU-rounded,  frontline 
economic  task  force  to  spearhead  the 
drive  for  new  industry,  more  tourists 
increased  business  activity  and  com- 
munity development. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department's 
seven -man  advisory  board,  composed  of 
keen-minded  businessmen  and  indus- 
trialists from  aU  sections  of  the  State, 
policy  and  operating  procedures  were 
established  for  this  economic  develop- 
ment unit  composed  of  three  divisions. 

1.  Planning  and  research,  which  serves  as 
the  State  planning  agency,  working  with 
local  groups  in  the  field  of  commtmity  de- 
velopment by  providing  counsel  and  coordi- 
nation for  such  activities. 

2.  Indiistrlal  development,  which,  with  Ita 
trained,  professional  staff  of  industrial  and 
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UnandAl  speclalUts.  works  with  out-of -State 
IntfuatrlallBts  to  fill  tbeir  raqulz«m«nts  as  to 
location  and  financing  and  aaaUta  existing 
State  firms  to  expand  and  prosper. 

3.  Travel  development,  whlcb  works  In  all 
fields  of  activity  concerned  wltn  developing 
the  tourist  trade,  attractions,  facilities,  and 
accomodations. 

But  tills  was  only  the  beginning  in 
the  wide  range  of  activities  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  to  undertake, 
and  the  efforts  of  our  citizenry  have 
been  an  added  and  iwwerful  force. 

An  indication  of  West  Virginia's  deter- 
mination to  continue  this  pattern  of 
civic  Interest  is  found  in  the  strong 
emphasis  which  is  being  placed  on  edu- 
'Cation.  The  informative  material  car- 
ried in  the  Times  is  quoted  as  stating 
that— 

The  recent  history  of  higher  education  In 
West  Virginia  Is  descriptive  of  dramatic 
progress,  encouraging  stability,  and  wise 
planning  for  the  future. 

The  educational  accomplishments  of  the 
State  can  be  regarded  as  the  response  to  the 
challenge  of  historical  hardships — of  fron- 
tier isolation,  of  uncoordinated  efforts,  of 
po<v  financial  resoxirces.  But  the  urge  to 
educate  was  there  from  the  beginning. 

Men  such  as  Edmund  Randolph,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  Ebenezer  Zane  were  planning 
academies  for  the  western  counties  of  Vir- 
ginia as  early  as  1787.  These  Institutions, 
drawn  from  the  loins  of  the  moiin tains, 
hewed  frtxn  virgin  timber,  performed  some 
of  the  functions  of  a  junior  college  and 
graduated  men  prconlnent  In  law.  surveying, 
the  ministry,  and  politics. 

Colleges  In  the  modem  sense  date  back  to 
1839.  The  niunber  that  fiourlshed  and  de- 
clined during  the  past  century  does  not  re- 
flect lack  of  Interest  but  rather  the  adverse 
effects  of  economic  hardships.  If  anything, 
the  abandoned  buildings  were  a  tribute  to 
the  daring  sacrifices  of  people  who  highly 
valued  a  college  education. 

Impressively  surviving  the  Spartan  process 
of  elimination  In  West  Virginia  are  20  vlgor- 
o\is.  modem  collegiate  Institutions,  Includ- 
ing three  Junior  colleges  and  two  State  uni- 
versities, with  a  median  age  of  76  years. 
They  offer  all  the  more  common  currlcultmi 
on  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels. 
Including  law  and  medicine,  and  present 
some  unique  and  highly  successful  studies 
on  the  undergraduate  plane. 

Rivalry,  always  a  spur  to  greater  effort,  is 
wisely  tempered  to  common  purposes  by 
West  Virginia's  three  college  associations: 
one  for  the  seven  4-year  private  colleges  rep- 
resenting six  leading  religious  affiliations; 
one  tor  the  State-supported  institutions, 
and  a  third  for  all — the  West  Virginia  As- 
sociation of  Ckillege  and  University  Presi- 
dents. 

The  latter  is  currently  coordinated  by 
means  of  a  unified  project  backed  financially 
by  the  Claude  Worthlngton  Benedima  Foun- 
dation. It  is  the  only  group  In  the  country 
In  which  the  privately  financed  and  publicly 
supported  colleges  of  a  State  are  working 
together  In  a  cooperative  program. 

Through  research  and  discxission  of  mu- 
tual Interests,  problems  are  defined,  solu- 
tions proposed,  and  the  public  Is  made  aware 
of  the  fine  opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion within  the  State. 

Among  the  leading  industries  in  the 
Mountain  State  is  the  production  of  glass 
and  glass  products.  More  than  70  fac- 
tories make  West  Virginia  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  manufacturers  of  glass. 
Included  are  such  impressive  names  as 
Blenko.  Postoria,  Coming,  Rainbow. 
Johns-Manville  Fibre  Glass.  Libbey- 
Owens-Pord,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  and 


Fenton  Art  Glass  Co..  along  with  the 
Vitro  Agate  Co.,  world's  leading  manu- 
facturer of  marbles,  and  the  Morgan- 
town  Glassware  Guild  whose  glassware. 
Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  has  announced, 
graces  the  White  House  tables. 

Popular  tours  are  conducted  through 
the  glass  plants  where  the  visitor  can 
enjoy  a  first-hand  look  at  glass  as  it  is 
crafted  by  hand  using  basic  methods 
unchanged  through  centuries.  Such  an 
inspection  is  an  educational  and  recrea- 
tional experience. 

And.  the  production  of  bituminous 
coal  has  long  been  an  extremely  import- 
ant factor  in  the  economic  well-being  of 
West  Virginia.  Ranked  as  the  Nation's 
No.  1  producer  of  this  widely  used  fuel, 
the  Mountain  State  has  felt  the  squeeze 
of  unemployment  resulting  from  the  in- 
troduction of  methods  of  automation  in 
coal  mining.  However,  rich  deposits  of 
this  widely  used  mineral  will  continue 
to  provide  a  source  of  power  for  eastern 
markets  and  commercial  support  for 
industrial  growth  in  West  Virginia. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  April 
21  Issue  of  the  Times  clearly  illustrates 
the  im]x>rtance  of  coal  In  West  Virginia : 

West  Virginia's  economy  Is  qtilte  literally 
built  on  bituminous  coal,  which  underlies 
all  but  7  of  her  55  coiintles.  Coal  produc- 
tion is  the  State's  leading  industry  and  on 
the  ready  and  economical  avallabUity  of  this 
fuel  a  good  portion  of  the  Mountain  State's 
Industry  is  based. 

West  Virginia  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  coal 
producer,  with  an  output  of  113  million  tons 
In  1061.  Based  on  an  average  price  of  •4.94 
per  ton  at  the  mine,  this  meant  that  West 
Virginia's  coal  production  pumped  nearly 
•660  million  Into  the  State's  economy. 

The  task  of  producing  more  than  a  quarter 
of  America's  coal  output  has  not  seriously 
tapped  West  Virginia's  reserves  of  bitumi- 
nous coal.  Beneath  her  hills  and  valleys  lie 
more  than  103  billion  tons  of  coal  yet  un- 
mlned. 

"  Although  an  Important  amount  of  West 
Virginia's  coal  is  used  within  her  borders, 
the  demand  for  it  Is  worldwide.  Important 
tonnages  of  high  quality  metallurgical  coal 
are  shipped  from  West  Virginia  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  thence  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  steel  mills  of  Japan.  Other  metallurgical 
coal  from  West  Virginia  goes  to  the  steel 
industries  of  Canada,  and  to  West  Germany, 
Italy,  and  other  European  countries. 

Most  West  Virginia  coal  moves  from  mine 
to  market  by  rail,  over  the  seven  major  car- 
riers serving  the  State.  However,  barges  are 
important  West  Virginia  coal  carriers  also. 
Nearly  9  million  tons  a  year  move  on  the 
Kanawha,  Guyandot,  Monongahela.  and  Ohio 
Rivers  from  West  Virginia  mines.  And  mod- 
ern electric  generating  stations,  which  use 
coal  almost  exclusively,  transmit  coal's  en- 
ergy to  thousands  of  customers  in  and  out 
of  the  State. 

This  transportation  network  will  be  sup- 
plemented during  the  next  few  years  by 
Interstate  pipelines  and  extra  high  voltage 
transmission  lines.  At  least  one  pipeline  is 
planned  to  carry  coal  from  northern  West 
Virginia  to  the  New  York-Philadelphia  area. 
A  large  electric  generating  station  near  Mor- 
gantown.  to  be  completed  in  1967.  wUl  be 
tied  in  with  a  network  of  600.000-volt  lines 
carrying  electricity  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  It  will  consume  1.3  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year. 

Another  aspect  of  growth  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  the  State's  concerted  effort  to 
attract  new  industry  and  plant  expan- 
sion in  order  to  create  additional  Jobs 
and  bolster  the  economy.     A  program 


showing  major  industrial  sites,  in  whlck 
private  and  public  agencies  work  to> 
gether,  opens  to  American  industry  4)^ 
opportunity  to  evaluate  potential  pUot 
locations  In  West  Virginia  and  check 
price  tags  without  fear  of  premature  di*. 
cloaur-  of  plans,  or  of  fluctuations  of 
costs. 

A  majority  of  the  sites  involved  tre 
held  under  long-term  options  or  soiae 
other  form  of  control  by  the  utilities 
serving  the  State,  all  of  them  memben 
of  the  West  Virginia  Industrial  DevekA. 
ment  Association. 

By  agreement  these  properties  may  be 
shown  to  prospects  by  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  local  or  regional  de. 
velopment  groups,  subject  only  to  final 
approval  by  the  controlling  company. 

The  controlled  properties  are  chiefly 
in  larger  acreages,  from  25  to  100  acre«, 
and  substantially  more.  Some  an 
served  by  river  transportation  in  addi- 
tion  to  rail  and  highway. 

Transportation  is  another  area  in 
which  West  Virginians  are  exerting  i 
major  effort.  The  year  1963  is  destined 
to  be  a  significant  one  in  the  con- 
struction of  highways  and  in  tbe 
improvement  of  existing  roads.  TlJe 
Times  carried  the  following  InformaUoo 
concerning  the  State's  road  network: 

West  Virginia's  centennial  year  may  ««ii 
go  down  in  the  State's  history  as  the  great- 
est year  from  the  standpoint  of  hlghwaj 
construction. 

The  Interstate  System,  crisscrossing  tbt 
State,  represents  significant  strides  in  road- 
building.  More  than  49  miles  of  intersutt 
highways  are  now  open  to  traffic  and  much 
additional  mileage  is  expected  to  open  to 
traffic  during  1963. 

Interstates  64,  70.  77,  79,  and  81  comlof 
into  West  Virginia  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
Midwest,  east  coast  and  New  England  an 
opening  up  the  State  to  more  Industrial  and 
tourist  traffic. 

Highway  transportation  throughout  West 
Virginia  is  on  the  upswing  as  far  as  new  roatf 
construction  Is  concerned.  The  Interstati 
System  Is  giving  State  officials  every  reason 
to  believe  that  new  industrial  opportunltlw 
are  growing  with  every  mile  of  new  road 
leading  into  and  out  of  the  State's  vast  re- 
source centers. 

Naturally,  transportation  is  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  attraction  of  tourists  from 
other  areas  of  the  United  States.  The 
scenic  wonders  of  the  Mountain  State 
are  without  rival  in  their  unspoiled  beau- 
ty, and  with  the  construction  of  conven- 
ient routes  of  access,  tourism  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

In  1962.  over  8  million  persons  visited 
West  Virginia,  an  increase  of  14  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  Some  $300  mil- 
lion were  spent  by  tourists  in  the  State 
in  1962.  and  private  interests  are  now 
committed  to  investing  some  $17 '/a  mil- 
lion aimed  at  hoisting  tourist  trade. 

A  5 -month  period  in  that  year  saw  an 
increase  of  42  percent  in  visitation  at  the 
National  Monument  at  Harpers  Ferry; 
the  annual  demand  for  accommodation 
in  the  State  paries  increased  20  percent; 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1962,  the 
State  sold  more  nonresident  fishing  li- 
censes than  in  all  of  1961. 

These  are  but  a  few  tangible  indica- 
tions that  more  and  more  Americans  are 
becoming  conscious  of  the  fact  that  en- 
joyment, education,  and  relaxation  await 
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the  visitor  In  West  Virginia — accomiM- 
nled  by  a  natural  hospitality  and  charm 
vblch  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  area 
for  a  century. 
As  Governor  Barron  haa  stated: 
Here  in  .this  land  of  relaxation  Is  ont  of 
the  greatest  outdoor  recreation  reservoirs  In 
the  country  for  the  vacationer.  Here  the 
worker  and  his  employer  find  the  finest  In 
religious,  cultural,  educational,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  a  few  minutes  from  the  plant 
or  offlce.  Our  welcome  mat  Is  always  out  in 
West  Virginia  •  •  •  particularly  so  during 
this,  our  centennial  year. 


WasluBftoB  VicwpoiMt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MOIfTAKA 
IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprU  2€.  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  was  interviewed  on  the  radio 
program  "Washington  Viewpoint,"  by 
Ann  M.  Corrick  and  Jim  Snyder,  of  the 
WBC  Washington  News  Bureau.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  transcript 
of  this  broadcast  be  Included  In  the 
Rccoid: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  iKinted  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

TftANScsxTT    or    Bknator    BCncx    Maustitlb'b 

DrrcavtEW  ow  trx  RAino  PaocmAM  Wasr- 

otaron  Vrxwrottrr.  Psoovccd  bt  thx  WBC 

WASHTifOTON  News  Bttskatt 

Guest:  Democratic  Senator  Mixb  Maks- 
nzLO,  of  Montana,  majority  leader  of  the 
17.S.  Senate. 

Interviewed  by:  Ann  M.  Corrlclc.  assistant 
chief.  WBC  Washington  News  Bureau  and 
Jim  Snyder,  chief.  WBC  Washington  News 
Bureau. 

Miss  CoKxicK.  Good  evening.  This  is  Ann 
Corrick  with  Jim  Snyder  in  the  Senate  Radio- 
Television  Gallery  on  Capitol  Hill.  Our  guest 
on  Washington  Viewpoint  this  evening  is 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  Demo- 
cratic Senator  MOtx  Manstisli),  of  Montana. 

Senator,  this  is  the  time  of  year  to  engage 
In  the  annual  pastime  of  assessing  the  work 
of  Congress  to  date.  This  was  a  late  start- 
ing Congress,  which  so  far  has  produced 
only  two  or  three  major  laws.  Some  of  your 
colleagues  are  beginning  to  think  this  slow 
pace  U  quite  acceptable  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  he  would  Just  as  soon  Congress 
didn't  get  into  some  of  hts  more  controversial 
new  frontier  proposals  until  his  tax  cut 
and  foreign  aid  programs  are  well  on  their 
way  through.  Is  the  administration  willing 
to  let  everything  else  go  down  the  drain  In 
OTder  to  push  taxes  and  foreign   aid? 

Senator  MANsnxLO.  No.  Some  of  my  c<A- 
leaguea  to  whom  you  refer  are  expressing 
their  own  thoughts  and  wishes  rather  than 
the  facts.  The  President  does  want  his  pro- 
gram passed.  The  Congress,  at  least  the  Sen- 
ate, after  a  slow  start  due  to  the  fight  on  the 
change  In  rule  XXn.  and  the  makeup  of  com- 
mittees, did  get  underway  about  a  month 
and  a  half  ago.  The  conimlttees  since  then 
have  been  functioning  quite  well.  The  leg- 
islation which  has  been  reported  out  has 
been  given  quick  consideration  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  And  I  am  very  satisfied  witli 
what  the  conunittees  and  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  have  done.  I  think  we've  made  a  re- 
spectable record,  and  well  do  otir  very  best 
to  get  the  President's  program  enacted  Into 
law.    May  I  say  that  It  isn't  a  question  of 


quantity,  but  rather  a  question  of  quality. 
We  should  not  be  Judged  on  the  number  of 
bUls  which  we  pass  or  report  out  of  commit- 
tees, but  on  the  type  and  the  quality  of  the 
bills  which  are  considered  and  become  laws. 

Miss  COKBCK.  Have  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers considered  sitting  down  with  President 
Kennedy  and  working  out  a  schedule  of  pri- 
ority for  hU  major  bills  so  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  can  get  its  work  done  and  get  out 
for  the  year  at  a  reasonable  time? 

Senator  Mansfiklo.  No,  we've  never  done 
that.  We  know  what  the  President's  chief 
priority  is  every  session.  For  example,  last 
year  it  was  the  matter  of  the  trade-policy 
bill.  This  year  it's  the  tax-plus  reform 
naeasure.  There's  nothing  we  can  do  In  the 
Senate  on  that  until  the  House  completes 
its  hearings  and  debates  the  measure.  That 
will  be  the  first  of  June.  Then  It  will  come 
over  here.  Chairman  Btkd  will  hold  hear- 
ings which  win  consxune  half  the  time  that 
the  House  has,  and  we'll  report  a  bill,  prob- 
ably In  August,  and  pass  It  by  Labor  Day. 

Miss  Corrick.  That  sounds  like  It's  going 
to  be  another  late  session  this  year. 

Senator  Manstiixo.  No.  We  were  delayed 
so  much  at  the  start  that  I  thought  we'd  be 
In  tmtU  Thanksgiving  Day.  Being  able  now 
to  guess  at  a  Labor  Day  adjournment  is  pret- 
ty optimistic  In  comparison. 

Miss  Corrick.  Jim  Snyder. 

Mr.  Sntoeb.  Senator  Mansfield,  the  public 
Image  of  the  Congress  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered quite  a  bit  in  the  last  year  or  so.  And 
at  the  beginning  of  this  session  the  wrangles 
over  the  rules  changes,  all  this  talk  about  a 
slow  legislative  pace,  now  charges  of  congres- 
sional cheating,  seem  to  have  dropped  the 
congressional  stock  in  the  minds  of  some 
people.  Does  this  concern  you?  And  do  you 
feel  perhaps  that  reform  of  congressional 
procedures  should  have  a  higher  priority 
than  it  seems  to  have  been  given? 

Senator  Manstuxo.  Well,  image  seems  to 
be  the  word  nowadays  to  describe  a  lot  of 
things.  The  Congress  goes  along.  It  has 
Its  ups  and  downs.  Attempts  are  made  to  re- 
form It  or  to  speed  it  up.  But  somehow  or 
other  it  Is  able  to  take  care  of  Its  legislation, 
and  look  after  the  Interests  of  the  ooimtry, 
and  the  Individual  Senators  are  able  to  look 
after  the  Interests  of  their  States  as  well. 
Now  there  Is  a  need  for  some  reforms,  but 
I  certainly  do  not  think  we  ought  to  act 
hastily.  I  think  we  ought  to  act  on  an  evolu- 
tionary basis,  and  do  what  we  can  to  keep 
alive  the  principle  ot  long-drawnout  discus- 
sions on  occasion,  on  most  important  ques- 
tions, and  certainly  not  reform  ourselves  to 
the  extent  that  we  operate  under  the  5-mln- 
ute  rule,  and  thereby  speed  it  up  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  consideration  of  legislation 
Is  almost  Impossible  to  see  In  a  fair  light. 
Some  reforms  are  needed:  very  few.  The 
Senate  has  functioned  quite  well.  It  has 
been  a  safeguard  for  the  American  people. 
These  reforms  will  come  In  time,  but  they 
will  not  come  overnight. 

Mr.  Sntoex.  What  are  some  of  the  reforms 
you  feel  are  needed? 

Senator  Mansthxi).  Well,  I  would  like  to 
see  a  change  from  the  two-thirds  rule  to 
close  off  debate,  down  to  three-fifths.  In 
other  words,  from  67  down  to  60  if  all  Mem- 
bers are  present  and  voting.  I  would  not 
under  any  circumstances  go  below  that.  I 
would  not  be  In  favor  of  a  bare  majority 
to  close  off  debate  because  It  means  that 
one  or  two  votes  could  be  shifted  to  one 
side  or  the  other  and  an  extremely  Im- 
portant question  thereby  settled.  I  think 
also  this  question  of  the  secret  session,  which 
we  had  the  other  day,  ought  to  be  looked 
into,  because  I  dont  believe  any  two  Mem- 
bers should  have  the  power  If  they  desire 
to  use  it,  and  they  have  now,  to  force  the 
Senate  to  go  into  secret  session.  I  believe 
in  more  open  hearings  and  while  there  Is 
a  need  for  secret  sessions.  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  decided  by  a  majority  vote  In  the  clos- 


ing of  the  doors  and  the  bolding  at  tiM 
Bion,  and  not  by  the  first  step  of  two  Uem- 
bers  asking  for  it  as  It  is  now  . 

Miss  CoaaicK.  Senator  MAmmcLB,  Senator 
Case  said  on  this  program  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  he  thinks  President  Kennedy  might 
take  the  initiative  In  trying  to  bring  about 
some  reforms  of  the  legislative  procsdures, 
because.  Senator  Case  said,  the  President  Is 
the  one  man  who  has  the  most  to  win  or 
lose  in  the  sense  of  getting  his  legislative 
program  through.  Do  you  think  this  area 
is  one  that  President  Kennedy  should  get 
Into? 

Senator  Manstieu).  I  certainly  do  not. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  Members  of  the 
Congress  should  alwasrs  throw  the  ball  to 
the  President.  After  all,  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned, this  is  our  responsibility.  I  would 
be  opposed  to  the  President  interfering  in 
any  way  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Senate. 
We're  down  here;  we  have  responsibilities: 
we  have  authority;  and  If  we  can't  keep  our 
own  house  in  order  and  do  what  we  think 
must  be  done,  then  I  think  w«  all  better  go 
home  and  let  somebody  else  take  over  our 
jobs. 

Miss  Corkick.  Senator,  In  a  little  different 
area,  the  debate  oyer  Cuba  continues  with- 
out letup.  One  of  your  colleagues  recently 
called  for  a  multilateral  Invasion  of  Cuba  as 
a  last  resort;  this  is,  a  combined  effort  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  with 
active  n.S.  participation.  Do  you  think  that 
is  the  ultimate  answer,  that  eventually  well 
have  to  take  direct  action? 

Senator  Bi^NsriELO.  No.  I  cannot  see  that 
In  the  foreseeable  future.  It  may  happen, 
but  I  think  anyone  who  looks  upon  that  as 
the  ultimate  answer  is  taldng  an  awful  lot 
of  responsibility  and  authority  on  his  shoul- 
ders. It  appears  to  me  that  what  w«  ought 
to  consider  there,  and  this  has  been  brought 
out  by  other  Members  of  the  Congress  over 
the  past  months,  is  the  poaslbl*  recognition, 
and  this  is  the  Smathers  idea.  Incidentally, 
of  a  Cuban  Oovemment-ln-exUe.  At  the 
present  time  you  have  12  major  groups  of 
anti-Castro  Cubans.  Tou  have  more  than 
that  in  smaller  groups.  There  is  no  coordin- 
ation to  speak  of,  and  the  result  la  that  the 
administration  cannot,  because  of  this  diffu- 
sion of  feelings,  responsibility,  and  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Cubans,  work  with  the  Cubans 
as  a  whole.  Until  the  Cubans  get  together 
and  organize  the  different  antl-Castro  groups 
Into  one  body  under  a  responsible  and  recog- 
nized leader.  It  will  be  ImpoMlble  to  bring 
about  the  recognition  at  a  goremment-ln- 
exlle. 

But,  getting  back  to  your  question,  I  think 
that  some  of  the  measures  we  could  take  at 
the  present  time  are  perhaps  the  relmposltlon 
of  a  quarantine  by  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  would  Include  us, 
against  Cuba  on  the  same  basis  that  it  was 
imposed  against  the  Dominican  Republic  In 
1960  and  Imposed  effectively.  And  then  I 
think  what  we  ought  to  consider  most  seri- 
ously is  the  prevention  of  the  training  of 
propagandists  and  agents  between  Cuba  and 
Latin  America,  and  do  that  on  a  both  way 
basis,  two-way  bwls,  and  In  that  way  lessen 
contacts  between  the  Oonununlst  leaders  In 
the  parties  In  Latin  America  with  their 
counterparts  In  Cuba.  Then  there's  one 
thing  more  we  ought  to  consider,  and  that  Is 
this,  that  the  Organlssation  of  American 
States  ought  to,  Instead  of  passing  resolu- 
tions and  making  declarations,  use  the  power 
it  has  in  its  organization  to  take  more  of  a 
lead  in  facing  up  to  Castro,  because  Castro 
is  not  a  menace  j\ut  to  us  alone,  he  Is  a 
menace  to  the  entire  hemisphere,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  hemispheric  responsibility. 

Miss  Corrick.  Senator,  just  how  far  can 
we  go  without  reaching  that  point  where 
we  will  be  forced  to  commit  ourselves  mili- 
tarily? And,  if  you  agree,  once  we  do  reach 
tbat  point  of  eommlttlng  ouwelv—  mill- 
tartly,  it's  not  going  to  be  Just  a  simple  one 
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dlTislon  of  MarlneB  or  something.  It  would  be 
«  fttU  mlUtary  operation.  What  U  that 
point? 

Senator  IIakshsld.  Well,  that's  a  point 
that  we  cannot  foreeee  at  the  present  time, 
but  some  of  these  possibilities  whioh  I've 
Just  suggested  might  be  able  to  take  up  some 
Of  the  slack  in  the  meantime,  and  perhaps 
could  even  solve  the  problem.  Unless  they're 
tried,  we'll  never  know.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  thoee  who  are  considering  an  in- 
vasion at  Cuba,  direct  military  action,  better 
face  up  to  the  realities  of  the  situation.  It 
woiild  take  a  long  time,  a  matter  of  a  couple 
of  weeks,  I  believe,  to  mount  such  a  force 
and  I  have  understood  that  IX  such  action 
is  undertaken  It  will  take  approximately  six 
divisions,  and  It  would  be  successful,  of 
course,  but  what  you  would  have  confronting 
you  then  would  be  guerrllia-type  activity, 
and  we  know  on  the  basis  of  activities  of  this 
type  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
In  Cuba.  Just  how  effective  action  of  that 
kind  can  be. 

Ifr.  BtrruEm.  Senator.  In  recent  n»onths 
you've  made  several  efforts  to  discourage  your 
Republican  colleagues  In  the  Senate  from 
making  speeches  attacking  Cuban  poUcy. 
And  you  seem  to  have  made  some  progress 
in  that  direction.  It  has  been  sctftenlng  and 
just  the  other  day  Senator  Kxatimo  made 
what  you  called  a  statesmanlike  speech  on 
the  subject.  However,  now  we  find  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  has  made  a  few  statements 
here  and  there  on  the  subject.  Do  you  feel 
that  deqjite  your  best  eff<»rts  in  the  Senate 
that  this  thing  Is  gdng  to  become  terribly 
Involved  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  the 
debate  that  went  on  in  the  Senate  will  now 
move  out  to  the  political  stump? 

Senator  MAirsnsu>.  Oh.  X  think  It's  a  strong 
possiUllty.  It  was  a  factor  in  the  last  cam- 
p«dgn.  The  action  by  the  President  on  Octo- 
ber 32  in  calling  back  the  leadership  and  im- 
posing a  quarantine  on  Cuba  and,  in  effect, 
laying  down  an  ultimatum  that  the  Soviet 
missiles  sho\ild  be  wltiidrawn,  took  it  out  of 
the  campaign  tempc«^arlly  because  the  people 
as  a  whole  understood  fxilly  that  this  action 
took  us  to  the  very  brink  of  nuclear  war,  and 
that  if  the  missiles  were  not  removed  that 
very  likely  there  would  be  nuclear  activity  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now,  as  far  as  the  present  situation  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  say  that  by  and  large  the 
Republicans  have  not  been  too  unrestrained 
in  what  they've  had  to  say.  icost  of  them 
have  been  fairly  constructive  in  their  criti- 
cism. Others  have  offered  alternative  poli- 
cies, and  some  liave  even  Indicated  that  we 
ought  to  Invade  Cuba  or  blockade  It,  which  Is 
an  act  of  war.  Well,  you  may  disagree  with 
those  people,  but  at  least  they  are  making 
their  position  known  and  they  are  offering  an 
alternative.  The  people  who  criticize  for  the 
sake  of  criticism  are  the  ones  who  are  doing 
the  country  no  good,  and  making  it  more  dlf- 
flctilt  to  administer  the  foreign  policy  erf  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Now  you  mentioned  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  He  was  down  in  Washington 
lately.  He  met  Republicans  of  ail  stripes 
and  of  all  factions.  He  certainly  was  running 
for  the  Presidency.  I  dare  say  he  considers 
himself  the  frontrunner.  But  he  did  not  act 
like  a  statesman  while  he  was  in  Washing- 
ton because  he  indirectly  accxised  the  Presi- 
dent of  appeasement.  He.  by  innuendo, 
raised  the  question  of  a  possible  relationship 
correspondencewise  between  Khrushchev  and 
Mr.  Kennedy.  And  I  think  he  did  himself 
and  his  party  little  good,  but  much  harm. 
And  I  think  he  was  a  disappointment,  be- 
cause he  wasn't  the  Rockefeller  that  the  peo- 
ple knew  who  had  worked  with  him. 

Mr.  Sntdkk.  Senator,  on  another  topic, 
there's  been  quite  a  bit  of  bitterness  be- 
tween the  Pentagon  and  the  Senate  over  the 
TPX  investigation.  Are  you  concerned  about 
Pentagon  charges  that  the  investigation  is 
causing  unnecessary  damage  and  expense  to 
the  Defense  Department,  and  has  provoked 


lamentable  (j^uestioning  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara? 

Senator  Makswtxu).  No,  I'm  not  provoked 
or  disturlMd  about  it.  I  think  that  ICr.  Mc- 
Namara and  his  aides  should  be  subject  to 
call  by  the  appropriate  committees  on  spe- 
ciflc  subjects.  This  is  a  very  important  sub- 
ject. I  think  an  explanation  is  in  order. 
Mr.  McNamara  has  given  Ills  explanation,  is 
prepared  to  justify  his  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter. And  I  think  that  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  generally  is  extremely  hj^py  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  McNamara's  capability, 
ability,  integrity,  and  know-how,  as  our  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  And  speaking  personally, 
I  think  he  is  by  far  the  best  Secretary  of 
Defense  we've  had.  I  think  he  has  brought 
about  a  type  of  acconunodatlon  between  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  which  was  not  notice- 
able before.  And  I  think  also  that  he  has 
once  again  emphasized  what  is  In  our  Con- 
stitution and  what  General  Eisenhower  in 
his  last  speech  before  leaving  the  Presidency 
stated,  and  that  was  that  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  military  must  be  subordinate 
to  a  civilian  head  and  when  It  comes  to 
making  decisions,  if  they  can't  do  so,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara U  there:  he's  made  them;  he  will 
make  them;  and  I  hope  he  continues  to  make 
them  because  that's  his  job  and  he's  living 
up  to  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sntdex.  The  TFX  contract  investiga- 
tion Is  continuing. 

Senator  Maksfixlo.  That's  right. 
Mr.  SMTDxa.  Do  you  favor  that? 
Senator  MAKranxLo.  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
that  Mr.  McNamara  or  any  other  Cabinet 
official  should,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  subject  to  call  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. This  is  over  a  $6  billion  contract. 
There  is  an  argvunent  between  General  Dy- 
namics on  the  one  hand,  which  has  been 
given  the  contract  and  Boeing  on  the  other. 
Mr.  McNamara  made  his  decisions.  He  is 
prepared  to  Justify  what  he  has  done,  and  I 
think  that  the  Congress  has  a  right  to  ask 
questions  on  this  matter. 

Miss  COKKicK.  Senator  Manstixu),  the  ad- 
ministration is  getting  criticism  from  an- 
other direction.  This  is  on  our  effort  to 
negotiate  a  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  This 
criticism  isn't  all  coming  from  Republicans. 
Just  recently  an  IrLfluential  Democrat — 
Congressman  HoLirncLO— expressed  some  mis- 
givings and  warned  against  acceptance  of 
what  he  calls  a  weak  treaty.  With  all  this 
demonstration  of  suspicion  before  a  treaty  is 
even  worked  out.  do  you  think  the  Senate 
would  ratify  one  if  presented  any  time  soon? 
Senator  Mansfixlo.  I  wotild  say  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult  to  ratify  at  this  time. 
Much  would  depend  upon  the  type  of  treaty 
negotiated,  as  you  have  indicated.  There  has 
not  been  much  progress  made  to  date.  At 
one  time  I  believe  we  wanted  21  or  22  on-site 
Inspections.  The  Soviet  Union  would  stand 
for  non^.  And  they  have  come  up  to  three 
on-site  inspections.  We  have  gone  down 
to  eight  or  nine.  And  I  would  suppose  that 
we  would  be  prepared,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  true  or  not,  to  carry  on  nego- 
tiations to  probably  split  the  difference.  If 
there  is  a  treaty  negotiated,  it  must  be  one 
which  allows  for  enough  on-site  inspections 
and  must  be  one  which  will  allow  the  regu- 
lation of  this  inspection  so  that  we  will  not 
be  caught  short  and  there  will  be  mutual 
trust,  if  that  is  possible,  between  the  two 
sides  In  this  particular  area. 

Miss  CoESiCK.  President  Kennedy  has  eaid 
there  are  many  risks  in  negotiating  a  test 
ban  treaty,  and  Secretary  of  State  Rxiak  has 
admitted  that  chances  of  getting  an  accept- 
able treaty  from  the  Russians  are  quite  slim. 
How  long  do  you  think  we  should  go  on 
trying? 

Senator  Manstield.  Well,  we've  been  going 
at  this  for  3  or  4  years  now,  and  I  think 
there's  nothing  to  be  lost  while  we  keep  on 
trying  to  negotiate.  And  who  knows,  some 
day    a    satisfactory   arrangement    might    be 
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made,  and  it  should  never  be  said  that  «• 
failed  because  we  were  too  proud  or  too  hut* 
to  negotute.  We  have  to  keep  In  mlnd^ 
fact  that  If  we  ever  engage  in  a  thenao. 
nuclear  war,  it  will  be  devasUting  on  bou 
sides  or  all  sides  it  it  comes  to  that,  so  ^hm%\ 
little  to  lose  through  talking.  There's  mqch 
to  lose  through  the  nnl^fithlng  of  the  nuclsw 
terror. 

Miss  CoaaicK.  Do  you  think  we're  going  ts 
have  to  resume  nuclear  testing  in  tht  st> 
moephere? 

Senator  Manstiklo.  I  wouldn't  know  th« 
answer  to  that.  I  would  suppose  that  woqm 
be  up  to  the  members  of  the  Atomic  Kosn* 
Commission  and  the  Defense  Departme^ 
in  view  of  what  the  relation  of  the  resump. 
tion  or  lack  of  resumption  of  tests  would  b* 
to  our  national  security  and  defense. 

Mr.  Sntdks.  Senator  Manstiiu),  back  la 
Vebniary  as  Cliairman  of  the  special  foxa^ 
man  committee  which  toured  southesst 
Asia,  you  made  a  series  of  reoommendatloiH 
on  our  aid  programs  In  tliat  area.  In  thst 
report  you  expressed  doubts  about  the  eSae. 
tlvenesa  of  our  aid  to  South  Vietnam  sat 
you  stressed  the  importance  of  our  not  p«. 
mltting  the  South  Vietnam  war  to  beoom 
our  war.  Now  the  situation  out  there  ^ 
been  deteriorating  lately  with  new  ftgttti.^ 
in  Laos.  Do  you  sUll  feel  the  same  abovt 
our  South  Vietnam  policy,  and  do  you  thh|| 
it  may  become  necessary  for  this  country  ts 
again  send  troope  to  calm  things  down  to 
Laos? 

Senator  Mansfixlo.  Well,  that's  a  fs^ 
ranging  question  or  series  of  questions,  i 
would  say  that  the  sxiggestions  made  in  tte 
report  on  southeast  Asia  by  Senator  Pm 
of  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Boooe  of  Delawin, 
former  Senator  Smith  of  Massachusetta,  sal 
myself,  would  still  hold  up.  That  repot 
has,  of  course,  received  a  good  deal  in  tki 
way  of  criticism  since  it  was  issued  sevsnl 
months  ago.  It  still  comprises  ttie  oomblnsi 
thoughts  of  the  four-man  group,  which 
visited  Vietnam  and  other  parts  of  southSMl 
Asia.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  high  le- 
gard  and  a  great  respect  for  Ngo  Diem,  tte 
President  of  South  Vietnam  who,  I  think, 
is  one  of  the  really  good  rulers,  despite  hk 
deficiencies,  and  we  all  have  them,  but  wbo 
is  a  man  of  integrity,  devotion,  and  patriot- 
ism, and  who  I  hope  would  take  a  men 
active  personal  interest  in  the  running  of 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  I  was  happy  to 
note,  incidentally,  that  he  did  make  a  broad* 
cast  a  few  days  ago  to  his  people,  known  M 
"operation  open  arms,"  in  which  he  proa- 
Ised  forgiveness  and  amnesty  to  certain  n- 
belllous  groups,  not  their  leaders,  not  thi 
hard  core  people,  but  the  people  themselTw, 
if  they  would  come  over  to  the  governments 
side.  I  commend  him  for  it,  because  he  ii 
doing  something  which  I  think  could  haw 
a  beneficial  effect,  and  It's  In  the  tradltios 
of  the  Tungku's  policy  in  Malaya  and  Prsd- 
dent  Magsaysay's  policy  in  the  PhilippinsL 

Now  as  far  as  Laos  Is  concerned,  I  stin 
think  that  the  only  reasonable  solution  then 
is  the  possibUity  of  the  tripartite  govern- 
ment between  the  rlghtests  under  Phouml 
Nosavan,  the  neutralists  xinder  Souvanns 
Phouma  and  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  extremt 
leftwlngers,  under  Souphanouvong.  We  sQ 
understood  that  sxich  a  coalition  was  tentt- 
tive  at  best.  It  may  or  may  not  work  out 
But  we  ought  to  do  everything  we  posslbl; 
can  to  see  that  It  does  work  out  and  Sou- 
vauna  Phouma  remains  in  power  as  Premier, 
and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  also  to  fH 
the  King  Savang  Vathana  to  take  a  mon 
active  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  his  countn 
and  use  his  personality  and  prestige  as  i 
level  to  bring  these  groups  closer  together. 
At  the  present  time  things  do  not  look  too 
good  in  Laos,  but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
accept  all  the  reports  we  receive  at  face  value 
because  it  Is  easy  to  overemphasize  the  pic- 
ture in  that  country  as  far  as  hostilities  and 
fatalities  and  things  of  that  sort  are  cos* 
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cerned.  But  if  ttie  coalition  government 
doesn't  work.  Uien  I  suppose  the  next  step 
vould  be  a  division,  but  I  hope  that  the 
coalition  government  does  work  and  that  the 
partition  does  not  come  to  pass. 

llir.  SNTDsa.  One  final  question.  Senator, 
bow  do  you  feel  about  the  pattern  of  price 
increases  that  has  been  established  in  the 
(teel  industry  in  the  past  week? 

Senator  Mahbtikld.  Well,  steel  hss  a  case 
because  they  have  had — last  year  their  profits 
^rere  the  lowest  in  a  decade  and  maybe  two 
decades.  Their  costs  have  increased,  and  I 
think  that  in  contrast  to  the  political  at- 
tempt last   year   to   raise   prices   across   the 


board,  which  1  think  could  be  looked  upon 
possibly  as  collusion,  that  this  year  it  is 
the  economic  facts  which  have  motivated 
the  steel  Industry,  and  they  have  indicated 
that  on  the  basis  of  selectivity,  there  are 
certain  products  which  they  produce  which 
they  feel  they  must  raise  their  prices  on. 
And  I  would  point  out  also  that  the  number 
one  in  the  steel  indtistry — United  States 
Steel — has  raised  its  price  on  fewer  prod- 
ucts— ^more,  of  coiuve,  over  the  total  pro- 
duced— and  their  prices  have,  in  general,  as 
I  understand  It  been  below  the  $6  average 
which  was  inaugxirated  by  Wheeling  Steel. 
I  would  express  the  hope  that  steel   would 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  29,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Karl  Applbaum  of  Avenue  M 
Jewish  Center,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  who  discerns  all  and 
knows  all,  who  guides  the  destinies 
of  men,  who  created  man  in  His  own 
image  and  made  him  a  partner  In  crea- 
tion, who  endowed  man  with  wisdom 
and  privileged  him  to  shape  his  own 
destiny,  unto  Thee  we  pray. 

We  invoice  Thy  blessings  upon  the  de- 
liberations of  this  great  legislative  body, 
which  has  been  charged  by  the  millions 
of  citizens  of  our  great  democracy  to 
implement  and  put  into  practice  our 
ideals  of  brotherhood,  freedom,  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  Inspire  them  with  the 
wisdom  to  choose  the  path  that  leads  to 
righteousness.  Grant  that  their  deci- 
sions shall  be  wise  and  their  efforts  fruit- 
ful. 

The  people  of  these  great  United 
States  have  always  demonstrated  their 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
upon  which  our  great  Nation  is  founded. 
The  Jewish  people,  the  world  over,  shall 
be  eternally  grateful  that  at  a  critical 
Jimcture  in  human  history  15  years  ago. 
It  was  this  august  body  which  gave  its 
support  and  recognition  to  the  reestab- 
llshment  In  Thy  Holy  Land  of  an  abode 
for  the  harrowed  and  harassed  children 
of  Israel.  Today  our  people  reap  the 
fruits  of  the  presence  of  a  great  fortress 
of  freedom  in  the  Near  East,  the  State 
of  Israel,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  same 
ideals  which  we  hold  sacred. 

Fulfill  for  all  mankind  the  words  of  an 
ancient  prayer  of  Rabbi  Ami.  "May  your 
lips  speak  knowledge  and  preach  right- 
eousness, and  may  your  steps  ever  hasten 
to  the  coveted  goal  of  peace  which  is 
Thy  name."    Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  April  25.  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 


President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  April  23,  1963: 

HJl.  4716.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation. 
On  April  26,  1963: 

H.B.  277.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
22.  1960,  relative  to  the  transfer  ot  certain 
public  lands  to  the  Colorado  River  Commis- 
sion of  Nevada; 

H.R.  1087.  An  act  to  release  the  right,  title, 
or  interest,  if  any,  of  the  United  States  In 
cerUin  streeu  in  the  village  of  Heyburn, 
Idaho,  and  to  rei>eal  the  reverter  in  patent 
for  public  reserve; 

H.R.  1544.  An  act  to  authorize  David  H. 
Forman  and  Julia  Forman  to  bring  suit 
against  the  United  Stetes  to  determine  title 
to  certain  lands  in  Maricopa  County.  Ariz.; 

H.R.  2291.  An  act  regarding  a  homestead 
entry  of  Lewis  S.  Case; 

HJl.  2294.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  land 
situated  In  the  vicinity  of  Unalakleet.  Alaska, 
to  Mrs.  William  E.  Belts; 

H.R.  5067.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
and 

H  J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  reapix>intment  of  John  Nicholas 
Brown  as  Citizen  Regent  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchf  ord.  one 
or  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  2833.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  d 
of  section  60  of  the  Banltruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority 
on  its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  in  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding; 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and 

HH.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  section  4103  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Siu^ery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  11.2063.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  duty  on  corkboard 
insulation  and  on  cork  stoppers. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  405.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evanthla 
Chrlstou; 


show  industrial  statesmanship  to  the  end 
that  inflation  would  not  run  hog  wild,  and 
would  recognize  the  fact  that  in  this  matter 
of  price  increases  that  they  do  have  a  respon- 
sibility and  that  that  responslblUty  is  theirs 
primarily  and  not  the  Oovemment's. 

ItCiss  CoaaiCK.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mans- 
nxLo.  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  bring  tills  dis- 
cussion to  a  close,  but  our  time  has  run  out. 
Our  guest  on  Washington  Viewpoint  this 
evening  has  been  Senator  Mncx  Mansfixu), 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  This  is  Ann  Corrlck  with  Jim 
Snyder  in  the  Senate  Radio-Television  Oal- 
lery  on  Capitol  Hill. 


S.  732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zorich,  Rosetta  Amabile  Zorich,  and  Fiorella 
Zorlch; 

8. 787.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Zofla 
Mieclellca;  and 

S.  1196.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria 
Nowakowskl  Chandler. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bUl  (HJl.  2440)  enUUed  "An  act  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  fiscal 
year  1964  for  procurement,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Rttssell,  Mr. 
Stennis,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
STON  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
Joint  Select  C(Hnmittee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  5,  1939,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  rec- 
ords of  the  XJB.  Government,"  for  the 
disposition  of  executive  papers  referred 
to  in  the  Report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  63-11. 


ARTHUR  H.  GREENWOOD 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  in 
southern  Indiana  were  saddened  this 
week  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Arthur 
H.  Greenwood,  who  served  in  Congress 
for  16  years  from  the  district  which  is 
now  largely  the  seventh  district. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  bom  near  Plain- 
vllle,  in  Daviess  County,  Ind.,  In  1880. 
He  graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
Washington,  Ind.,  and  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Indiana  University  in  1905.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington, 
and  subsequently  served  as  county  at- 
torney and  prosecuting  attorney  in 
Daviess  County. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Congress  in  1922, 
commencing  his  long  service  in  1923.  In 
serving  until  1939  he  represented  this 
district  longer  than  anyone  else  has  ever 
done.  He  served  on  the  George  Rogers 
Clark     Memorial    Commission,    which 
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among  otiier  things  left  a  beautiful 
monuzaent  to  tliat  distinguished  Ameri- 
can on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  at 
Vlncennes. 

He  served  on  the  Rules  Committee  and 
he  was  the  Democratic  whip  in  the  72d 
CTongress. 

I  came  to  know  Mr.  Greenwood  many 
years  ago,  and  he  would  frequently  stop 
in  at  my  office  in  Martinsville  when  he 
was  passing  through.  I  found  him  to  be 
a  man  of  considerable  education  and 
learning,  keen  insight  and  very  warm 
humanity.  Upon  a  short  and  casual  ac- 
quaintance one  soon  became  aware  of 
the  many  qualities  which  made  him  so 
well  respected  and  loved.  In  recent  years 
he  occasionally  visited  Congress  and  we 
have  had  many  pleasant  conversations. 

In  recent  years  he  lived  in  Florida,  and 
with  a  daughter  and  son  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  area.  I  know  there  are  many 
in  the  Capital  area  who  Join  those  of  lis 
from  Indiana  in  mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  occasion  to  join  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BiatI, 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Arthiir  H. 
Greenwood.  I  first  heard  of  him  when 
he  was  one  of  the  few  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen from  the  State  of  Indiana 
back  in  the  1920 's.  We  followed  him 
in  the  Congress  with  great  interest 
whUe  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  wliip  of  the  House.  I 
did  not  know  him  personally  until  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  Legislature 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  George 
Rogers  Clark  Memorial  Conmiission.  but 
I  got  to  know  him  very  well  here  in 
Washington.  As  my  colleague  pointed 
out,  he  lived  in  Florida,  but  he  spent  the 
summers  here  in  Washington  with  his 
son  and  daughter.  He  was  keenly  aware 
of  the  acts  and  everything  that  took 
place  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Many  of  the  Members  he  was 
formerly  associated  with  were  no  longer 
here,  so  he  spent  most  of  his  time  sitting 
with  the  Indiana  delegation  on  my  side  of 
the  House.  I  was  keenly  aware  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  legislation,  how  well  in- 
formed he  was.  And,  he  was  a  fine  man 
to  advise  the  yoimger  men  who  entered 
the  House.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion 
to  offer  his  family  my  sincere  sympathy, 
and  they  can  take  pride  in  the  useful  life 
he  lived  and  the  many,  many  friends  he 
left  behind. 

Mr.  HAT.T.KCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HAT.T.KCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  just 
referred  to  the  fact  that  when  our  late 
departed  friend,  Arthur  Greenwood,  first 
came  here,  he  was  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
bers from  that  side  of  the  aisle  then  in 
the  House. 

That  leads  me  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  when  I  first  came  here  In  1935,  for 
4  years  I  was  the  lone  Member  from  the 
State  of  Indiana  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


Coming  here  as  I  did.  on  the  minority 
side,  I  certainly  needed  all  the  friendly 
assistance  and  help  that  I  could  get.  In 
Arthur  Greenwood  I  found  a  true  friezxl. 
He  was  always  helpful  to  me.  courteous, 
understanding,  friendly.  F^r  that  I  shall 
always  remember  him. 

I,  too,  have  greeted  him  as  he  has 
come  back  here  since  he  was  no  longer 
a  Member.  I  do  not  think  he  ever  came 
back  and  was  around  the  Chamber  or 
in  the  Speaker's  lobby  but  what  he  did 
not  have  something  to  say  to  me  as  I 
had  something  to  say  to  him.  He  was  a 
fine  and  a  great  person  who  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  this  body  as  he  had  achieved 
distinction  in  many  other  matters  of  con- 
sequence before  he  came  here.  He  never 
lost  his  sense  of  feeling  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  certainly  was 
evidenced  by  his  continuing  interest  in  all 
of  the  problems  that  have  confronted  us. 

So,  I  am  privileged  to  Join  with  my 
friends  from  Indiana  in  an  expression  of 
sympathy  to  his  family.  I  trust  there  Is 
solace  and  comfort  for  them  in  the  fact 
that  while  they  have  lost  a  dear  one, 
they  must  know  and  imderstand  that 
his  was  a  great  contribution  to  his  be- 
loved country.  His  was  a  life  that  was 
marked  with  accomplishments  in  many 
fields  and  that.  I  am  sure,  they  can  take 
great  satisfaction  in  knowing. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  serving  with 
Arthur  Greenwood  but  I  became  well 
acquainted  with  him  shortly  after  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  House.  He  was 
a  kind  and  considerate  person.  We 
talked  at  length  many  times  particularly 
about  the  office  of  the  whip.  He  had 
great  affection  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood I  wish  to  Join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat],  in 
this  word  of  tribute  to  our  departed 
former  colleague.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

CUTTRAX.    LEAVE    TO    ZXTZMO 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
dasrs  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Greenwood. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  did 
not  serve  with  Arthur  Greenwood,  I  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  him  during 
his  many  visits  here  to  the  House.  We 
were  attracted  to  each  other  at  first 
larerely  because  he  bore  the  same  name 
as  my  hometown  of  Greenwood.  S.C. 
Arthur  Greenwood  was  a  kindly  man,  a 
humanitarian,  and  had  a  genuine  love 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
great  American  institution.  I  will  miss 
his  frequent  visits  here  and  his  warm 
personality.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  many  friends  and  his 
family. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  a  few  words  of  tribute  to  this  dis- 
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tlnguished  Indianian — Arthur  Ch«M. 
wood — who  so  ably  served  In  the  Botrnt 
of  Representatives.  ^^ 

I  did  not  serve  in  the  House  wttk 
Arthur  Greenwood,  but  I  came  to  kao» 
him  after  he  moved  to  Florida  and  I  de. 
veloped  a  great  respect  and  aff ecti(m  for 
him.  I  had  the  (H>P<Mtimity  to  visit  with 
him  frequently  when  he  came  back  to 
Washington  and  was  such  a  welcooe 
guest  here  in  the  House  Chamber  with 
us. 

He  was  a  great  American  and  he  nem 
lost  his  keen  interest  in  and  affection  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
was  so  well  loved  and  respected. 

All  of  us  will  miss  Arthur  Greenwood, 
and  I  join  you  in  extending  to  his  fam. 
ily  my  sincere  sympathy. 


1963 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  PHIL  J 
WELCH.  A  FORMER  MEMBER  Qp 
THE  HOUSE  FROM  THE  STATE 
OP  MISSOURI 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlot 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trtm 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ttie 
sad  duty  of  annoimcing  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  death  of  our  friend 
and  former  colleague,  the  Honorable  Phil 
J.  Welch  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Phil  Welch  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  81st  and  82d  Coo- 
gresses,  representing  the  old  Third  DU- 
trict  of  Missouri  which  included  mtaj 
of  the  counties  of  the  present  Sixth  Olt- 
trlct  which  I  am  privileged  to  represent 

He  came  to  the  Congress  as  a  man  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  in  government 
and  poUtics.  He  had  been  mayor  of  8t 
Joseph  10  years,  longer  than  anyone 
else  in  that  city's  history.  He  had 
served  two  terms  as  city  treasurer  before 
becoming  mayor  and  had  also  served  m 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  ReconstnK- 
tion  Finance  Corporation  in  Kansas  City 

Many  of  the  Members  here  today  will 
remember  Phil  Welch  from  havlm 
served  with  him  from  1949  through  19St 
He  was  kindly,  considerate  and  effecttre, 
a  man  who  thought  first  of  his  Nation, 
State,  and  district  and  after  that  of  tlK 
Democratic  Party  whose  ideals  he  served 
with  such  dedication. 

A  close  friendship  existed  betweoi 
Phil  Welch  and  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  He  was  a  valued  friend 
also  of  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House,  tlie 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  and 
former  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn. 

He  did  not  elect  to  run  for  a  third 
term  in  the  House  after  two  successful 
terms,  deciding  instead  to  seek  tbe 
Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of 
Missouri,  a  race  which  he  lost. 

Although  out  of  public  office  since 
then,  he  had  maintained  his  great  inter- 
est in  government  and  in  the  Democratic 
Party. 

He  lost  his  only  son.  Melvln,  an  Amy 
flyer  in  World  War  II. 

He  was  most  compassionate  to  all  who 
came  to  him  for  aid  and  advice  but  ei- 


peeially  was  he  the  kind  friend  and  ad- 
viser to  servicemen  and  their  families. 

Phil  Welch  was  my  friend.  Bfy  heart 
goes  out  to  his  lovely  wife,  his  daughter, 
his  grandchildren,  and  to  the  people  of 
St.  Joseph. 

He  was  an  ideal  companion,  true 
friend,  dedicated  public  servant,  a  man 
who  loved  his  country  and  his  State,  who 
loved  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  served  magnificently,  who 
loved  his  God  and  died  in  His  grace. 

OKmmAV  LKAVK  TO  KZTKIVO 

Mr.  HULL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  at  this 
point  on  the  life,  character,  and  service 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  late  Honor- 
able Phil  J.  Welch. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  bills  which  would  pro- 
vide the  exclusion  of  former  officials  of 
the  Philippine  War  Claims  Conunisslon, 
or  any  other  Individual  for  that  matter 
in  any  way  associated  with  that  Com- 
mission from  benefiting  directly  or  in- 
directly by  obtaining  fees  from  payment 
of  the  Phihppine  war  damage  claims. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obtained  the 
1-hour  special  order  for  tomorrow  to 
review  and  bring  Into  proper  perspective 
the  entire  Issue  of  the  Philippine  claims, 
particularly  my  role  as  chairman  of  the 
Far  East  Subcommittee  and  my  purpose 
and  Intent  In  working  as  hard  as  I  did 
over  the  years  on  behalf  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  settle  the  outstanding  obligation. 

It  is  my  purpose  also  tomorrow  to  dis- 
cuss the  bills  I  am  today  introducing  to 
further  control  the  activities  of  an  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal. 


EQUAL  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  equal  pay  act  is  being 
drafted. 

This  new  bill  will  reflect  the  work  of 
my  subconmilttee  which  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  proposal,  as 
well  as  from  the  bill  recommended  diu*- 
ing  the  87th  Congress,  in  that  it  will 
amend  section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

Our  decision,  at  the  subconunittee  lev- 
el, to  follow  the  fair  labor  standards 
route,  keeps  the  faith  of  proponents  who 
testified,  and  reacts  to  objections  raised 
by  opponents. 

In  essence,  proponents  urged  broad 
coverage  and  enforcement  procedures. 
The  administration  proposal  protected 
an  estimated  25  million  Jobs.  This  pro- 
posal will  protect  an  estimated  27.5  mil- 
lion jobs.  The  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination solely  on  the  basis  of  sex  is 
enforcible  to  the  same  extent  that  min- 
imum wage  and  maximum  hours  are  en- 
forcible  under  fair  labor  standards,  and 
by  the  same  people. 

Opponents  to  the  adn^inistration  bill, 
without  exception,  endorsed  the  princi- 
ple of  equal  pay.  Some  suggested  there 
was  no  need  for  legislation.  Others  were 
critical  of  the  administration  bill.  Their 
criticism  largely  boiled  down  to  a  fear 
that  a  new  bureaucracy  would  be  estab- 
lished with  a  new  set  of  investigators  and 
a  new  set  of  rules.  One  witness  specifi- 
cally urged  that  we  follow  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  others  recommended  that 
we  adopt  all  the  definitions  and  proce- 
dures of  fair  labor  standards. 

As  a  result  there  have  been  consulta- 
tions with  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
with  those  from  the  other  body  handling 
this  legislation.  There  has  been  substan- 
tial agreement  within  the  subcommittee, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  an  amend- 
ment to  fair  labor  standards  is  the  most 
expeditious  way  to  draft  legislation  pro- 
hibiting wage  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  sex. 

It  is  planned  for  the  new  legislation 
to  be  simultaneously  introduced  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.    I  invite  cosponsors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  this  progress  re- 
port, so  that  Members  may  have  some 
guidance  In  answering  correspondence. 
Judging  by  inquiries  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, there  is  a  great  Interest  in  this  legis- 
lation. 


DR.  KARL  APPLBAUM 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  fact  that  the 
Invocation  was  given  today  by  a  resident 
of  my  congressional  district,  Dr.  Karl 
Applbaum,  of  Flushing,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Applbaum  is  associated  with  the 
Avenue  M  Jewish  Center  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  and  is  the  chaplain  of  the  depart- 
ment of  New  York  Reserve  Officers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.    He  has 


been  active  in  that  association  for  many 
years,  and  in  various  veteran,  fraternal, 
and  professional  organisations.  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a  rabbi,  he  also  holds  de- 
grees as  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor 
of  Juridical  science,  doctor  of  divinity, 
and  doctor  of  laws. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  Dr.  Appl- 
bamn's  brother.  Rabbi  Sydney  Applbaum. 
of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America,  is 
giving  the  invocation  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
tomorrow.  This  is,  I  believe,  most  im- 
usual,  and  the  fact  that  two  brothers, 
both  rabbis,  have  offered  opening  prayers 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  within  the 
same  week  might  possibly  constitute  a 
historic  first  imder  the  dome  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol. 

My  welcome  also  is  extended  to  the 
many  residents  of  Queens  County  who 
are  here  today  to  attend  the  Queens 
Society  in  Washington  diimer  tonight. 
It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  have  them 
with  us  today. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Borough  of  Queens 
[Mr.  Rosenthal]  in  recognizing  the  sig- 
nificance of  today's  invocation.  Two 
brothers,  both  outstanding  clergymen, 
are  opening  the  sessions  of  the  House 
and  Senate  respectively  within  a  day  of 
each  other. 

I  refer  to  my  dear  long-time  friend. 
Dr.  Karl  Applbaum.  chaplain — ^major — 
U.S.  Army  Reserve,  and  rabbi  of  the 
Avenue  M  Jewish  Center  of  Brookljni. 
and  his  brother.  Rabbi  Sidney  Applbaum, 
of  Bro(*lyn's  Congregation  Beth  Judah, 
vice  president  of  the  Rabbinical  Council 
of  America. 

Although  Rabbi  Karl  Applbaum's  pul- 
pit is  in  Brooklyn,  his  activities  and 
friends  in  Queens,  where  he  resides,  are 
legion.  As  a  distinguished  rabbi,  as  a 
highly  respected  member  of  the  bar.  as 
an  active  participant  in  professional, 
fraternal,  veterans,  and  political  organi- 
zations. Dr.  Karl  Applbaum  has  con- 
tributed Invaluably  to  the  spiritual, 
moral,  and  civic  strength  of  our  Nation. 

His  brother  Sidney  is  similarly  active  in 
conununity  affairs  in  his  native  Brook- 
lyn. As  a  leader  of  the  Rabbinical  Coun- 
cil it  is  significant  to  point  out  that  he  is 
cochairman  of  that  national  organiza- 
tion's Israel  commission. 

The  fact  that  two  distinguished 
brothers  are  delivering  the  invocations 
in  both  bodies  of  this  great  Congress  is 
indeed  unique  and  historymaking.  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  congressional  first,  and 
I  want  to  take  recognition  of  the  occa- 
sion and  pay  my  respects  to  these  fine 
brothers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  occasion  falls  at  the  seone  time 
Israel  is  celebrating  its  15th  birthday 
aimiversary,  thereby  adding  further  In- 
spiration to  the  historic  event. 


CUBAN  EXILES 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extoid 
my  remarks. 

■me  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnnn 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
spectfully invite  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  a  bit  of  xuunanaged  news. 

Following  are  the  two  lead  paragraphs 
of  a  story  by  Earl  H.  Voss,  Washington 
Star  staff  writer,  which  appeared  in  yes- 
terday's Siinday  Star: 

Premier  Fidel  CaBtro's  trip  to  Moscow  re- 
flects a  new  sense  of  confidence  in  tlie  secu- 
rity of  bis  own  position  In  Cuba.  American 
officials  believe. 

Recent  bottling  up  of  Cuban  exiles'  raids 
bas  contributed  to  bis  oonfldence,  these 
sources  estimate. 

The  sources  referred  to  by  Mr.  Voss 
are  not  identified.  That  is  probably  Just 
as  well  since  they  obviously  are  commit- 
ting heresy  against  the  administration's 
official  line. 

Commonsense  is  such  a  rarity  in  this 
administration,  and  particularly  in  the 
State  Department,  that  It  Is  welcome 
even  when  it  is  anonymous. 

The  House  may  recall  that  on  April  1 
following  the  imprecedented  restrictions 
Imposed  by  this  administration  on  the 
Cuban  exiles.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  urging  the  Government  to  end 
its  harassment  of  these  exiles. 

The  House  may  also  recall  that  the 
telegram  In  its  entirety  was  a  verbatim 
quotation  of  a  statement  made  In  Johns- 
town. Pa.,  in  October  1960.  by  Candidate 
Kennedy. 

I  have  had  no  reply  from  the  Presi- 
dent. I  did  receive  a  letter  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Dutton  containing 
the  usual  doubletalk.  It  also  contained 
this  interesting  statement : 

The  President  has  pointed  out  that  they 
(the  hit-and-run  raids)  may  have  the  •  •  • 
effect  of  strengthening  the  ^vlet  position 
In  Cuba  and  tightening  Oommunlst  control 
in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Voss  and  his  anonjmious  sources 
have  pretty  well  exploded  this  myth. 

It  is  the  incredible  policies  of  the  pres- 
ent administration,  and  not  the  hit-and- 
run  raiders,  which  are  strengthening  So- 
viet and  Commimlst  control  in  Cuba  and 
thereby  making  it  safe  for  Mr.  Castro  to 
go  junketing  to  Moscow. 


WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu'ge 
farm  organizations  to  man  all  voting  pre- 
cincts in  the  May  21  wheat  referendum 
with  carefully  trained  poll  watchers. 
Secretary  Freeman  has  assured  me  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  ob- 
ject. 

This  vote  is  vitally  important  to  all 
farmers,  not  just  wheatgrowers.  If  the 
referendum  carries,  a  harsh  bush  el -acre 
control  program  for  wheatgrowers  will 


be  authorised.  This  would  be  the  open- 
ing wedge  for  similar  mandatory  sup- 
ply-management schemes  for  feed  grains, 
livestock,  and  other  commodities. 

Reports  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try make  it  clear  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  vast  ASC8  organization 
is  already  being  mobilized  to  get  an  af- 
firmative vote.  This  makes  poll  watch- 
ing by  private  farm  organizations  all 
the  more  lmr>ortant. 

Poll  watchers  should  be  fully  trained 
on  election  procedures,  particularly  eli- 
gibility rules,  so  they  can  effectively 
protect  the  rights  of  those  wishing  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  before  the  House  Ag- 
ricxilture  Committee  Friday,  and  at  that 
time  gave  me  his  assurance  of  coopera- 
tion. 


A  REMINDER  THAT  COMMUNISM 
REBIAINS  AT  THE  THRESHOLD  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Fidel  Castro's  trip  to  Moscow  serves 
as  another  strong  reminder  that  inter- 
national communism  flourishes  at  our 
back  door.  The  Soviet  Government 
stacked  a  reception  for  Cuba's  dictator 
typical  of  those  reserved  for  its  highest 
visitors.  The  entire  event  illustrates  the 
tie  between  Communist  Russia  and  Com- 
munist Cuba. 

Hie  good-will  tour  of  Fidel  Castro  is 
plain  in  its  meaning  to  Americans.  Not 
long  ago  Cuba  was  a  friendly  island  at 
the  threshold  of  the  U.S.  mainland.  Now 
it  is  the  center  of  a  storm  which  threat- 
ens to  inject  communism  in  this  entire 
hemisphere. 

The  paradox  of  Cuba  is  startling  when 
we  take  just  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 
events  of  the  past  4  years.  But  even 
more  startling  is  the  fact  that  no  suf- 
ficient steps  are  being  taken  to  return 
Cuba  to  the  free  world. 

To  overlook  the  growing  consensus 
throughout  America  and  the  free  world 
that  Cuba  must  be  liberated  would  be  dis- 
astrous. Fidel  Castro  has  existed  on  the 
dawdling  of  his  enemies.  He  poses  prob- 
lems which  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
entire  hemisphere.  However,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  falls  on  the 
United  States. 

U.S.  leadership  in  this  hemisphere 
with  the  OAS  must  be  asserted. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  FEDERAL  STATU- 
TORY SALARY  SCHEDULES— MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H  DOC.  NO. 
108) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
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Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  onfeiM 
printed  with  UlustraUons:  ^^ 

To  the  Congreu  of  the  United  State$: 

I  forward  herewith  the  annual  ec^ 
parison  of  Federal  salaries  with  ti^ 
salaries  paid  in  private  enterprise,  as  pn>. 
vlded  by  section  503  of  the  Federal  St), 
ary  Reform  Act.  and  recommended  aj. 
justment  of  the  Federal  statutory  aaUn 
schedules  in  accordance  therewith,  to  be 
effective  in  January  1964.  The  ChB 
Service  Commission  will  send  to  the  Cod. 
gress  m  the  next  few  days  a  draft  hQ 
which  would  put  these  recommendation 
into  effect.  The  budget  which  I  htve 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1964  contalnn 
provision  for  $200  million  for  o^ 
adjustment. 

The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  o( 
1962,  the  most  Important  Federal  cq. 
ployee  pay  legislation  in  40  years,  de- 
clares that  Federal  salary  rates  shall  be 
comparable  to  private  enterprise  salary 
rates  for  the  same  levels  of  work,  aitf 
provides  in  section  503  that: 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  itatti 
In  section  503.  the  President:  (1)  shall  dinei 
auch  agency  or  agencies,  as  he  deems  sppr»> 
piiate,  to  prepare  and  submit  to  blm  s^ 
nually  a  report  which  compares  the  ratss  « 
salary  fixed  by  statute  for  Fsderal  emplo}« 
with  the  rates  of  salary  paid  for  the  ssa 
levels  of  work  In  private  enterprise  as  del*, 
mined  on  the  bculs  of  appropriate  azui«| 
surveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  L«bar 
Statistics,  and,  after  seeking  the  views  «( 
such  employee  organlxations  as  be  d««M 
appropriate  and  In  such  manner  as  be  tuj 
provide,  (3)  shall  refxirt  annually  to  tfai 
Congress  (a)  this  comparison  of  Federal  sat 
private  enterprise  salary  rates  and  (b)  mck 
recommendations  for  revision  of  statuto; 
salary  schedules,  salary  structures,  and  earn- 
pensatlon  policy,  as  he  deems  advisable. 

By  ExecuUve  Order  No.  11073.  I  «. 
rected  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Chairman  of  the  CM 
Service  Commission  to  make  the  required 
annual  comparisons  and  to  refer  the  Bb> 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics'  findings  Mi 
their  comparisons  to  the  Federal  CB- 
ployee  organizations  for  their  ykm. 
Under  the  order  the  Director  and  the 
Chairman  are  to  report  these  compail- 
sons  and  employee  views  to  me,  and  li 
make  recommendations  with  respect  ti 
the  several  statutory  salary  sjrstems  afiR 
consultation  with  the  Postmaster  a<9- 
eral.  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Dlreeto 
and  the  Chairman  is  attached.  The  Bi- 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics'  National  Surrcr 
of  Professional.  Administrative.  Tecb- 
nical,  and  Clerical  Pay  shows  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  rates  increased  in  1961  to 
1962.  The  new  levels  of  private  enter- 
prise rates  are  reflected  in  the  revl«d 
statutory  salary  schedules  proposed  is 
the  attached  report. 

To  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  IJC 
Salary  Reform  Act.  the  schedules  in  the 
attached  report,  which  will  be  in  the  bfll 
to  be  submitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  be 
adopted  In  lieu  of  the  second-pbtf 
schedules  provided  in  that  act.  to  be 
effective  in  January  1964. 

The  Salary  Reform  Act.  pending  ad- 
justments in  executive  pay.  imposed  » 
temporary  $20,000  ceiling  on  the  GS-U 
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salary.  In  place  of  the  $24,500  rate  I  had 
jvoommended.  As  one  consequence  of 
this  ceiling,  the  act  established  rates  be- 
low the  1961  comparability  levels  for  all 
grades  above  GS-7.  The  schedules  I  am 
now  proposing  include  the  increases 
necessary  to  bring  salary  rates  for  all 
grades  through  OS-15  up  to  full  com- 
parability. The  scheduled  rates  pro- 
posed for  the  grades  above  GS-15  ap- 
proach as  near  to  full  comparability  as  is 
feasible  at  this  time,  in  Ught  of  the  re- 
view now  being  made  of  top  executive 
salaries.  It  is  highly  desirable,  in  the  in- 
terests of  equity  and  the  solution  of 
pressing  problems  in  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative staffing,  to  achieve  full  com- 
parability rates  for  all  grades  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  draft  bill  to  be  submitted 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which  would  put  into  effect 
up-to-date  career  salary  schedules,  will 
take  account  of  the  relationship  with  ex- 
ecutive pay  by  providing  that  the  rates 
above  $20,000  in  the  recommended  career 
schedules  shall  go  into  effect  only  upon 
adjustments  in  top  executive  pay. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  a  study  of  ex- 
ecutive pay  is  now  underway.  Develop- 
ment of  an  objective  approach  to  Federal 
executive  pay  poses  important  and  com- 
plex problems.  Consequently.  I  have 
asked  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Sal- 
ary Systems  to  study  the  subject  and  to 
recommend  a  course  of  action. 

The  views  expressed  by  employee  or- 
ganizations, wiilch  are  contained  in  ap- 
pendix C  of  the  attached  report,  are 
thoughtful  and  constructive.  The  great- 
est concern  expressed  by  employee  rep- 
resentatives is  for  reductions  in  the  time 
lag  between  BLS  reports  and  adjustments 
in  the  statutory  salary  rates.  TTie  spirit 
of  the  comparability  principle  and  natu- 
ral considerations  of  equity  require  that 
the  lapse  of  time  be  held  to  the  mini- 
mum possible,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  review 
the  process  and  renew  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  employee  organizations. 
Several  other  suggestions  of  substance 
have  already  been  or  will  be  studied  and 
discussed  with  employee  organizations. 

The  Government's  action  in  this,  the 
first  year  of  operations  under  the  Salary 
Reform  Act,  is  critical  to  the  rights  and 
reasonable  expectations  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  to  the  needs  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Government  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  and  a  process  for  accomplish- 
ing it  which  are  noteworthy  for  objec- 
ti\ity  and  clarity.  By  our  actions  in  this 
first  year's  test  we  can  demonstrate  that 
the  Government  has  sincerely  commit- 
ted Itself  to  the  twin  proposition  of  fair 
treatment  of  its  employees  and  adequate 
compensation  for  recruitment  and  re- 
tention purposes. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
Thi  White  House.  Aprti  29. 1963. 


The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
Mr.  AIMERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  pnd  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.Sl] 


Avery 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Becker 

Beennann 

Belcher 

Brock 

Bromwell 

Buckley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CablU 

Cameron 

CeUer 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Colmer 

Davis,  Tenn 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Parbeteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Fine 

F>o  reman 

Forrester 

Gallagher 

Olalmo 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Oubser 

Hagan.Ga. 

Hagen,  C&Uf . 


Hanna 

Hansen 

Har&ba 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kelly 

Kirwan 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mathlas 

MlUer,  Calif 

Miller,  N.y. 

Monagan 

Morrlaon 

Multer 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

CNelll 

Patten 

Pepper 


Phllbln 

Pirnle 

PoweU 

Rains 

Relfel 

Reviss 

Rich 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Rooeevelt 

RoudebuBh 

Rouah 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St.  George 

SbeUey 

Slbal 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Taft 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

tJllman 

Utt 

Walter 

Wataon 

Whalley 

Wlckeraham 

Williams 

WlUla 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wydler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  323 
Memt>ers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not 
present 


REDUCTION  OF  TEMPORARY  ADDI- 
TIONAL FEDERAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAX  AND  AUTHORIZATION 
OP  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AD- 
MINISTRATTVE    EXPENSES 

Mr.  TRIMBT.W  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  326)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conmilttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4655)  to  amend  tlUe  IX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  made  avaUable  to  the  States 
out  of  the  employment  security  administra- 
tion accoimt  for  certain  administrative 
expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hoiirs,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
said  amendments  shall  be  In  order,  any  rule 
of  the  House  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 


ing. Amendments  offM«d  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Maana  may  be 

offered  to  any  section  of  the  blU  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amendments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shaU  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  reconunlt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Trimble]  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  326)  provides  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4655.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  LX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
made  available  to  the  States  out  of  the 
employment  security  administration  ac- 
count for  certain  administrative  ex- 
penses, to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
imemployment  tax  for  the  calendar  year 

1963,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  reso- 
lution provides  a  closed  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  2  hours  of  general 
debate. 

H.R.  4655  makes  three  changes  in- 
volving the  unemployment  compensation 
system : 

It  reduces  the  extra  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  attributable  to  the  Temporary 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1961,  from  0.4  to  0.25  percent  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  in  1963.  This  will 
make  the  combined  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  for  1963  wages  0.65  per- 
cent— apart  from  any  reduced  credit 
provisions  that  might  apply  in  particular 
States. 

The  bill  substitutes  for  the  $350  mil- 
lion limitation  on  grants  to  the  States  '-o 
cover  the  administrative  costs  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  the  employ- 
ment service,  a  flexible  ceiling  of  95  per- 
cent of  the  estimated  receipts  under  the 
regular  0.4  percent  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax.     Applied   to  fiscal  year 

1964,  this  ceiling  will  be  about  $460  mil- 
Uon. 

The  bill  extends  from  5  to  10  years 
the  period  during  which  States  may  ob- 
ligate, for  administrative  purposes,  cer- 
tain funds  transferred  from  excess  Fed- 
eral tax  collections. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  the  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  provisions 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Housj  Resolution  326. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  30  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown] 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  explained,  this  resolution 
makes  in  order  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HM.  4655,  a  bill  to  amend  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  deal- 
ing with  Federal  unemployment  tax 
matters.  The  rule  provides  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate,  and  is  a  closed  rule 
because  it  contains  certain  technical  pro- 
visions in  connection  with  taxes.  It  also 
waives  rwints  of  order. 
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Aa  the  Hoiise  knows,  I  am  sure,  I  am 
usually  opposed  to  closed  or  gag  rules 
on  all  types  of  legislation.  However.  I 
shall  not  oppose  this  rule  simply  because 
this  bill  makes  only  a  minor  change  or 
two  in  the  law,  and  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary or  wise,  to  throw  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  open  to  any  and  all  amendments. 

Some  of  the  Members  have  already 
asked  me  today  about  the  possibility  of 
an  amendment  being  offered  to  fix  cer- 
tain standards  for  the  payment  of  un- 
employment benefits.  I  think  it  should 
be  pointed  out  at  this  point  In  the  Rbc- 
ORO  that  unemployment  benefit  stand- 
ards are  fixed  by  the  States  and  not 
by  the  Federal  Government.  There  has, 
of  course,  been  a  very  strong  reluctance, 
if  not  a  very  strong  opposition,  by  the 
Congress  to  giving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  any  power  to  fix  standards 
for  unemplojrment  compensation  but,  in- 
stead, to  insist  on  reserving  that  right, 
or  those  rights,  to  the  States  because  of 
the  peciiliar  conditions  that  exist  with 
respect  to  unemployment  in  various  parts 
of  this  coimtry. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  today  we 
will  see  history  being  made,  modem  his- 
tory, for.  believe  it  or  not.  this  bill  will 
actually  reduce  Federal  taxes  on  busi- 
ness and  industry.  It  will  actually  reduce 
the  excise  tax  that  now  is  being  levied  on 
employers  for  unemplosrment  purposes 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

You  will  recall  that  when  the  program 
for  payment  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation was  first  set  up  by  the  Roosevelt 
administration  legislation  was  passed 
providing  there  be  a  tax  of  3  percent 
levied  on  all  payrolls,  or  pay  up  to  |3,000 
a  year  or  less  for  each  employee,  in  any 
establishment  having  eight  or  more  em- 
ployees, a  tax  against  the  employer.  I 
think  I  should  emphasize  this  points  up 
something  that  too  many  people  over- 
look, and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  work- 
er, the  employee,  pays  no  tax  whatso- 
ever for  unemplosrment  compensation. 
Such  taxes  are  all  paid,  whether  they 
be  State  or  Federal,  by  the  employer  and 
not  by  the  employee. 

The  original  bill,  back  in  the  days  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  provided 
any  State  that  might  set  up  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  of  its 
own  would  be  credited  with  2.7  percent, 
or  90  percent  of  the  3  percent  tax,  levied 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  an  excise 
on  employers'  payrolls.  That  has  been 
done,  and  it  has  been  followed  for  a  good 
while.  The  Federal  tax  on  employers 
was  thus  0.3  percent.  Then  that  rate 
was  increased  a  few  years  ago  to  0.4  per- 
cent. Later,  when  the  unemployment 
situation  became  worse  in  1961,  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom  or  lack  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  how  you  may  look  at  it.  de- 
cided the  Federal  Government  should 
pay  out  of  the  General  Treasury  certain 
sums  to  the  various  States.  The  increase 
in  compensation  was  according  to  the 
length  of  time  unemployment  benefits 
were  paid  by  the  States  to  those  out  of 
work.  So,  for  that  purpose  the  Federal 
payroll  tax  was  increased  from  0.4  to  0.8 
percent  for  the  calendar  years  1962  and 
1963.  This  legislation  will  reduce  this 
Federal  tax  being  levied  on  employers 
for  employment  purposes  from  .8  to  0.65 
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percent  for  this  calendar  srear  of  1963, 
dating  back,  of  course,  to  January  1,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  year,  beginning 
with  1964.  if  I  am  correct. 

Then  the  c<miplete  0.4  percent  tax  in- 
crease will  be  taken  off,  so  again  the 
regular  tax  of  four-tenths  of  1  percent 
will  apply.  This  actually  means  a 
saving  of  quite  a  good  deal  of  money 
to  the  employers  of  this  country.  It  in 
no  way  affects  the  employees  or  the  com- 
pensation that  they  may  receive  because 
of  becoming  unemployed. 

Now  there  are  two  other  sections  of 
the  bill  which  are  more  or  less  minor  in 
character.  One  would  permit  continued 
use  of  some  Federal  funds  which  had 
been  allocated  out  of  this  excise  tax,  as 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  The  Federal 
Government  does  pay  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration of  the  unemployment  program 
in  the  various  States,  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
partner  in  this  matter.  Certain  funds 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
States  from  this  particular  amount  of 
Federal  tax  money. 

It  does  set  aside,  or  provide,  for  the 
administrative  cost  of  administering 
imemployment  compensation  and  em- 
plosrment  services.  Some  of  these  funds 
are  used  to  help  people  get  jobs,  by  the 
way,  and  to  nm  the  employment  services 
in  the  various  States.  A  ceiling  would  be 
fixed  on  that  amoimt  at  $400  million. 

I  say  that  this  legislation  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  employers  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  seemingly  a  good  law 
or  will  be  a  good  law  and  will  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.     I  am  interested  in  what 
the  gentleman  has  had  to  say  about  these 
fimds  being  used  to  get  people  Jobs  and 
also  the  fact  that  these  funds  are  con- 
tributed by  employers.     I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  agrees  with  me 
that  the  most  important  thing  facing 
the  Nation  today  is  to  get  the  unem- 
ployed back  to  being  regularly  employed. 
I  intend  to  go  into  this  matter  in  more 
detail  on  the  HEW  bill,  but  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  these  em- 
pl03nnent  agencies  have  gone  far  afield 
from  any  attempt  to  try  to  put  the  un- 
employed back  to  work.   Most  of  the  jobs 
they  are  filling  are  taking  employed  peo- 
ple and  putting  them  into  other  jobs, 
as  I  shall  point  out  on  the  floor  tomorrow. 
From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  on 
one  day  this  employment  agency  that  is 
supposed  to  be  putting  people  to  work 
was  advertising   for  someone  to  go  to 
Argentina,  an  open  hearth  superintend- 
ent at  $24,000  a  year,  and  that  they  had 
a  job  in  Tanganyika.  Africa,  that  they 
were  advertising  for  somebody  to  go  to 
for  $14,000.    They  wanted  to  relocate  a 
man  in  Florida.    It  seems  to  me  if  this 
agency  fulfills  the  job  it  was  set  up  to 
do  they  will  be  trying  to  get  unemployed 
people  back  to  work  and  not  using  em- 
ployers' funds  to  pirate  people  away  from 
existing    jobs    where    they    have    been 
trained  by  the  employer  who  Is  pajdng 
the  bill. 

I  hope  to  go  into  this  in  more  detail 
tomorrow. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  acree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  hope  he  does  go  into 
it  thoroughly.  Of  course,  the  facts  an 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  brought  forth  this  bill  does  not 
fix  how  the  money  shall  be  spent  or 
how  the  administration  of  this  particu> 
lar  activity  shall  be  conducted.  That, 
I  believe,  belongs  to  a  different  agency 
of  the  Government,  but  it  only  provides 
for  the  raising  and  division  of  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man.  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
that  the  Federal  Government  controli| 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  gone 
out  and  said  they  are  more  interested 
now  in  the  transfer  of  people  from  one 
job  to  another  than  they  are  in  placinc 
unemployed  people  in  new  Jobs.  I  think 
we  should  make  it  a  point  to  see  this 
agency  that  is  set  up  for  that  purpose 
accomplishes  it.  They  ought  to  go  out 
and  attack  this  unemployment  situatioo 
rather  than  pirating  people  away. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, through  this  legislation,  did  not 
set  up  the  agency,  does  not  control  the 
agency,  does  not  operate  it.  and  does  not 
oversee  its  fimctioning,  but  simply  did 
provide  in  the  tax  bill  a  certain  amoimt 
of  funds  should  be  available  for  this 
purpose,  presiiming  of  course,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  presume,  that  there  would 
be  halfway  good  administration. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  t 
great  contribution  here  by  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  any  abuses 
that  may  exist.  I  hope  in  his  position 
he  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  cor- 
rection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.    It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  a  responsibility  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  look  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  whole  area  of  employment 
security.    This  particular  program  is  in 
their  province,  that  is,  the  method  in 
which  the  program  operates.    The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  this  bill 
has  changed  the  authorized  amount  for 
the  employment  security  program  from 
$350  million  to  a  new  formula  approach 
which,  under  the  formula  applied  this 
year,  would  raise  the  total  amount  avail- 
able from  the  unemplosrment  compensa- 
tion trust  fund  to  $460  million— not  $400 
million  but  $460  million.    In  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House  tomorrow  we  have  au- 
thorized for  use  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  trust  fund  a  total  of  $350 
million.     This  has  been  going  on  for 
a  number  of  years.     The  Senate  has 
always  come  back  and  added  to  it,  $400 
million  to  $420  million,  by  writing  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill  in  the 
Senate,  something  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  should  have  handled 
but  has  been  handled  In  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Conmiittee  through  legisla- 
tion.   Now,  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  when  they  pre- 
sented  this  bill   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  did  not  give  an  indication  that 
this  program  should  cost  $460  million 
in  this  coming  year,  as  this  formula,  if 
applied  to  this  year,  I  think  Is  very  high. 
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BrCr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  they  did  not  give  that  im- 
pression. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentlMnan.  because  I  am 
sure  he  is  better  Informed  on  this  whole 
matter  than  I.  that  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  to  which  he  refers  do  not  refer  only 
to  the  unemplojrment  service  but  also 
to  the  administrative  cost  of  the  entire 
unemployment  activity. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  Is  a  separate  ap- 
propriation item,  however. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Well,  it  is  not 
a  separate  item  in  this  bill. 

Let  me  continue.  Let  me  answer,  if 
you  will.  I  find  myself  in  disagreement, 
much  as  I  dislike  to  be  in  that  position, 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  because  I 
know  that  he  is  always  well  informed  on 
these  subjects.  But.  I  just  cannot  agree 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
itself,  the  tax-raising  committee  of  the 
Congress,  the  committee  in  which  tax 
legislation  must  originate,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  following  up  on  all  tax 
funds  that  are  raised  by  all  the  various 
tax  programs  of  the  coimtry  to  see  to  It 
that  every  dollar  of  tax  money  so  col- 
lected is  spent  according  to  Hoyle,  or 
according  to  what  somebody  thinks  ought 
to  be  done.  I  think  that  responsibility 
rests  with  the  agency  that  has  charge  of 
the  functioning  of  that  particular  pro- 
gram or  activity. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  not  willing  to  give 
it  over  to  an  agency  of  the  Government. 
These  are  taxpayers'  fimds. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Perhaps  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
this  House  has  some  responsibility  in 
this  field,  too.  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  the  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.    MILLS.    The    gentleman    from 
Wisconsin  raises  the  question  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  In  this  area.     There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  responsibility,  as  I  view  it, 
to  see  that  these  funds  are  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  made  avail- 
able.   This  money,  as  my  friend  from 
Ohio  has  said,  is  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  purposes  of  grants 
to  the  States  for  administration  of  their 
unemployment  compensation  laws  and 
for  the  operation  of  employment  serv- 
ices.   I  would  think,  too.  that  there  is  at 
least  an  equal  responsibility  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
to  see  that  the  funds  are  properly  spent, 
because  we  are   not  making   available 
funds  here  In  this  legislation.    What  we 
are  saying  Is   that  the   Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress  cannot 
for  this  purpose  spend  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount.    It  is  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee that  makes  the  funds  available  in 
some  specific  amount. 

I  would  point  out  if  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility In  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
J*f' *t  least  there  is  an  equal  responsi- 
DUlty  In  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  certainly  accept  that 
responsibility.  The  orUy  point  that  I  was 
trying  to  make  and,  perhaps.  It  was  not 
made  too  dear,  is  this :  I  believe  that  the 
authorization  language  under  this  pro- 
gram should  be  reviewed  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  because  I  find 
that  in  this  program  we  are  using  the 
taxes  levied  on  employers  in  the  United 
States  for  purposes  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
intended  they  be  used  in  the  various 
States.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the 
agricultural  employment  program.  This 
is  a  program  that  Is  running  into  billions 
of  dollars  a  year.  This  program  was  not 
a  program  that  was  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  last  time  this  leg- 
islation was  reviewed.  We  are  using  the 
three-tenths  of  a  percent  tax  to  finance 
this  program  which  does  not  have  any 
benefit  so  far  as  the  employers  contrib- 
uting the  tax  or  the  employee  Involving 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird].  He  Is  correct.  It  Is  very 
difficult  for  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  sure  It  Is  difficult  for 
his  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
keep  up  with  all  of  the  various  ranUfica- 
tions  of  the  use  of  these  funds  by  the 
State  agencies,  because  other  committees 
of  Congress,  just  as  the  gentleman  points 
out— not  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, but  other  committees  of  Congress- 
have  over  the  years  by  legislative  di- 
rection required  the  use  of  the  unem- 
ployment services  within  the  States  to 
perform  functions  that  other  committees 
desire  to  be  performed.  It  is  true  that 
if  we  limited  the  need  for  money  to  the 
employment  security  agencies  of  our 
States  to  merely  handle  unemployment 
compensation  and  to  find  employment 
for  the  people  unemployed,  considerably 
less  money  would  be  required.  But  the 
Congress  itself  has  called  upon  the  State 
agencies  to  perform  these  additional 
functions. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  called  for  a  re- 
port from  the  Labor  Department  on  this 
very  problem  suggested  by  our  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  LAntDl. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  conclude  the  debate  on  this  par- 
ticular matter  by  pointing  out  I  believe 
the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  Senate  Committee, 
also,  on  Government  Operations,  each 
has  a  responsibility,  and  the  authority, 
to  look  into  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  of  any  nature  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  or  any 
agency  thereof.  The  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  do  so,  to  see  that  Fed- 
eral money  is  spent  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated. 
And,  there  are  other  legislative  commit- 
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tees  that  have  something  to  do  with 
these  particular  mattw's.  Perhaps  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  or 
perhaps  some  other  committee  that  deals 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — or  some  other  par- 
ticular agency  of  Government — may 
have  some  responsibility  and  has  some 
right  to  look  Into  all  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  they  are  given  author- 
ity to  deal,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 
So,  it  is  a  mixed  responslbUIty,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  far  as  authority  is  con- 
cerned, and  one  that  I  do  not  believe  can 
be  solved  by  the  enactment,  or  lack  of 
enactment,  of  this  particular  bill  which 
deals  only  with  the  levying  of  taxes,  and 
not  with  the  way  that  the  money  fur- 
nished by  such  taxes  is  actually  spent, 
or  whether  it  is  spent  efficiently  and 
effectively.  That  Is  indeed  another 
matter. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROMOTING  THE  COORDINA-nON 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EFFEC- 
TIVE PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  306  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole  House  on   the  State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1762)   to  promote  the  coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  effective  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams relating   to   outdoor  recreation,   and 
for    other    purp>ose8.     After    general    debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall 
continue    not    to   exceed   one   hour,    to   be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  memlier  of  ihe 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of 
the    consideration   of    the   biU    for    amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the    bill    and    amendments    thereto    to   final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith];  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  306 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1762,  a  bill  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1762  is  to  imple- 
ment certain  recommendations  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  which  was  created  in  1958 
and  made  up  of  four  Members  of  the 
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House,  four  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
seven  Presidential  appointees. 

The  Commission  has  recommended, 
among  other  things,  the  establishment  of 
a  Recreation  Advisory  Council  composed 
of  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  of  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  has  transferred  to  the 
new  Bureau  certain  functions  heretofore 
performed  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

One  major  function  which  the  Com- 
mls8i<m  envisioned  for  the  Bureau  is  that 
of  promoting  the  coordination  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  various  Federal  agencies  in 
this  field.  The  importance  of  this  task 
Is  apparent  when  it  is  realized  that  there 
are  at  least  18  Federal  agencies  which 
have  a  stake  in  this  field  or  whose  activ- 
ities touch  on  it  fairly  directly. 

The  role  of  the  Bureau  would  be  to  re- 
view and  coordinate  the  diverse  Federal 
efforts.  It  would  not  engage  in  the  man- 
agement of  any  lands,  waters,  or  facil- 
ities, which  would  continue  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  agencies  which  now 
have  those  duties.  The  Bureau  would 
have  no  control  over  the  administrative 
activities  of  any  existing  department  or 
agency.  It  would,  however,  be  respon- 
sible for  reviewing  recreation  develop- 
ments connected  with  Federal  lands  and 
programs,  and  its  written  comments 
could  acoMnpany  plans  of  other  agencies 
submitted  to  the  Executive  Office  and  to 
the  Congress.  The  proposed  Advisory 
Council  would  serve  to  achieve  coopera- 
tion among  departments  and  between  the 
several  departments  and  the  Bureau. 

In  addition,  there  is  need  for  encour- 
aging the  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate 
with  the  States  and  their  local  organiza- 
tions and  for  stimulating  recreational 
planning  by  furnishing  the  States  and 
private  organizations  with  technical  as- 
sistance. 

HJl.  1762  includes  a  general  declara- 
tion of  policy  and  authorizations  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964  requests  an  appropriation  of  about 
$2,460,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  It  is  expected  that  futiu« 
costs  will  approximate  this  amount  and 
that,  if  there  are  any  substantial  in- 
creases other  than  those  which  may 
occur  because  of  the  enactment  of  ad- 
ditional legislation,  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  be 
promptly  advised  that  it  can  assess  their 
reasonableness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  306. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  jrleld  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Sisxl  this 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  HR.  1762. 

My  understanding  of  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  the  need  for  it  is  precisely 
that  which  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  SiSKi  stated  and  I  concur  in 
his  statement. 

In  addition  thereto,  may  I  simply  state 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Bureau  here 
wotild  be  to  review  and  coordinate  the 


various  diverse  Federal  efforts.  The 
Bureau  would  have  no  control  over  the 
administrative  activities  of  any  existing 
department  or  agency.  However,  it 
would  be  responsible  for  reviewing  rec- 
reation developments  connected  with 
Federal  lands  and  programs.  According 
to  the  report,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  budget  does  include  some  $2,480,000 
for  this  new  Bureau. 

I  am  fiu-ther  informed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Wbstlaitd] 
and  I  believe  some  others  feel  that  this 
should  not  be  under  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  that  it  should  be  a  sep- 
arate agency.  My  understanding  is  that 
amendments  along  that  line  will  be  of- 
fered during  debate  on  this  bill  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


SIMPLIFYING  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
THE  LEAD-ZINC  SMALL  PRODUC- 
ERS STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  308  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stata  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUI  (HJl. 
3120)  to  simplify  administration  of  the  Lead- 
Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization  Act  of 
October  3.  1961  (75  Stat.  766).  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  the 
bin,  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  b«  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  ahaU  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reconunlt. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith]  and.  pending  that.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  308 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
3120,  a  bill  to  simplify  administration 
of  the  Lead -Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  October  3.  1961.  The 
resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  3120  will  simplify  administration 
of  the  Lead- Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act  by,  first,  establishing  the 
calendar  year  as  the  time  imit  which  de- 
termines one  of  the  qualifications  of 
producers  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  second,  specifically  setting 
forth  the  date  by  which  a  producer  shall 
file  or  have  filed  an  application  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  progi'am. 
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The  act  of  October  3.  IMl.  authorlsM 
a  program  of  payments  to  small  dosaes. 
tic  producers,  who,  during  any  12-mQQth 
period  between  July  1.  19M.  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  period  for  which  p«y. 
ments  are  sought  under  the  act,  have 
not  produced  or  sold  more  than  3,ooo 
tons  of  lead  and  zinc  combined. 

Lead  and  zinc  producers  generally 
maintain  their  production  records  on  % 
calendar  year  basis  and  report  produc- 
tion to  the  Bureau  of  Mmes,  which  main- 
tained nationwide  statistics,  on  a  similar 
calendar  year  basis.  In  addition,  it  |« 
burdensome  to  require  the  Government 
administrators  to  check  every  combizta- 
tion  of  12-month  periods  since  January 
1.  1956.  to  make  certain  tbmt  during  do 
12-month  period  did  an  applicant  pro- 
duce over  3,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  3120  will  rectify 
this  situation  and  permit  qualification 
based  on  a  calendar  year. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  not  entaO 
any  Increase  in  budgetary  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Reaolutiop  308. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
utilize,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Sisxl,  this  resolution  is  an 
open  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
Of  the  bill  HR.  3120.  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  its 
main  provisions,  and  it  is  my  wish  to 
be  associated  with  those  statements. 

The  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act  was  passed  in  1961.  There 
is  a  present  program  of  payments  to 
small  domestic  producers  who,  during 
any  12 -month  period  between  January  1, 
1956  and  the  begiiming  of  the  period  for 
which  payments  are  sought  under  tlie 
act.  have  not  produced  or  sold  more  than 
3,000  tons  of  lead  and  zinc  combined. 

Apparently  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  determining  this  12-month  period  and 
whether  or  not  some  of  the  producers  did 
produce  more  than  3,000  tons  in  thii 
particular  12  months.  Their  particular 
year  may  be  from  February  to  the  fol- 
lowing January  or  maybe  from  Septem- 
ber to  the  following  August.  I  think  two 
or  three  of  them  did  not  get  in  so  they 
could  get  paid.  I  think  the  main  purpose 
Of  this  bill  is  to  waive  this  time  limit  and 
place  it  on  a  calendar-year  basis  and 
make  it  possible  for  two  or  three  pro- 
ducers that  inadvertently  failed  to  fill 
out  the  necessary  forms  in  time  to  be 
paid.  This  involves  money  previously 
appropriated  and  no  further  funds  are 
needed. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornla.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Was  any  information  given 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  people  who  would  be 
affected  by  an  improvement  in  status? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  to  the 
exact  numlE>er,  I  cannot  say.    The  gen- 
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tieman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
50k]  before  the  committee  spoke  on  that, 
gnd  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  We  now  have  In- 
formation that  has  been  supplied  to  us 
that  there  would  be  a  total  of  10  pro- 
ducers who  would  be  made  eligible  for 
1962  payments  under  section  2  of  HR. 
3120  who  otherwise  would  not  be  eligible. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REDUCTION  OP  TEMPORARY  ADDI- 
TIONAL FEDERAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT TAX  AND  AUTHORIZATION 
OP  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4655)  to  amend  title  EX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  the  amount  authorized  to  l>e  made 
available  to  the  States  out  of  the  em- 
ployment security  administration  ac- 
count for  certain  administrative  ex- 
penses, to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar  year 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes.. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.' 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  HJl.  4655.  with  Mr. 
Zablocki  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nile,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  reported  by 
your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
does  three  things  Involving  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  These 
are  not  highly  technical  matters  and 
are  easily  understood.  I  believe  we  can 
conclude  the  general  debate  on  this  bill 
in  much  less  than  the  2  hours  provided 
under  the  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  first,  reduces 
the  temporary  increases  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  that  will  apply  to 
wages  in  the  calendar  year  1963.  Sec- 
ond, it  raises  the  ceiling  on  grants  to 
States  for  the  administration  of 
their  unemployment  security  programs. 
Third,  it  extends  the  time  in  which 
States  can  use,  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  for  purposes  other  than 
the  payment  of  benefits,  certain  distribu- 
tions of  surplus  Federal  funds. 

Very  briefly.  Mr.  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  discuss  each  of  these  three  provi- 
sions. It  will  be  recalled  by  the  Mem- 
bers— in  1961  at  a  period  when  we  had 
a  high  level  of  unemployment — the  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  program  of  tem- 
porary extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits.  The  Congress  provided 
in  that  legislation  a  means  lor  the  re- 
pasonent  of  these  amoimts  expended 
in  1961  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Congress  provided  for  a  tax 
with    respect   to   1962   wages   and   1963 


wages  of  four-tenths  of  1  percent  on  all 
wages  subject  to  tax,  namely,  wages  up 
to  $3,000  a  year. 

What  we  call  the  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  is  the  amoimt  that  must 
be  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  after 
the  employer  takes  the  allowable  credit 
for  State  taxes  and  for  the  State  ex- 
perience rating.  Normally,  the  gross 
Federal  tax  is  3.1  percent  of  the  first 
$3,000  of  taxable  wages,  the  credits  2.7 
percent,  making  the  net  Federal  unem- 
ployment tax  0.4  percent  of  the  first 
$3,000  of  wages.  The  net  tax  was  raised 
to  0.8  percent  for  1962  and  1963. 

It  appears  now  that  the  extra  collec- 
tions under  a  rate  of  0.8  percent  for  these 
2  years  will  produce  too  much  revenue. 
The  additional  revenue  produced  will  be 
about  $950  million  while  the  total  ex- 
tended benefits  imder  the  1961  program 
amounted  to  $778  million.  Thus,  if  we 
permit  the  provisions  of  existing  law  to 
apply  to  wages  In  1963  we  will  collect 
$172  million  more  than  we  need. 

The  effect  of  this  provision,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, therefore,  is  to  reduce  this  from 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  of  wages  in  the 
calendar  year  1963  to  twenty-five  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  of  wages  In  1963,  or 
a  savings  to  the  employers  of  the  United 
States   of    approximately    $180    million. 

In  all  frankness,  I  think  we  should 
point  out  to  the  membership  that  this 
may  result  in  a  failure  to  repay  about 
$8  million  of  the  original  $778  million 
expended  in  the  benefit  program  of  1961; 
but  it  is  about  as  near  as  we  can  get 
percentagewise  for  tax  purposes  to  an 
exact  balance  between  the  amounts  spent 
in  1961  and  the  amount  that  would  be 
collected  to  repay  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury.  This  is  the  first  provi- 
sion. 

At  this  point  I  will  Include  a  table 
which  will  be  of  interest: 


Table  I.— Federal  unemploument  tax  raUs—Presenl  /air  (nfler  credits  and  assuming  no  reMoration  of  195S  temporary  unemployment 

compensation  or  title  XII  amoxints  by  iStaUn) 

[In  percent] 


1M3,  woKes  payuble  January  1964 


Basic 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arltona 

Arkansas 

California 

("olorado 

ronnsotictit 

Ueluwarp 

DWrict  of  Columbia.. 
Florida 

f>««nrti» 

HawaU 

Idaho 

luiDois mini" 

Indiana . 

Iowa .... 

Kansas "Ill 

Kentucky 

Loaislana 

Maine """ 

Maryland 

Maanetauaetta. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi..;.::::::"!: 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Ilanipehire.I.IIIIII 

New  Jersey 

New  Mpxloo 

New  York 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  Uble. 


TErc, 
1961  > 


0.25 
.2!i 
.2.1 
.25 
.25 
.2.1 
.2S 
.2.1 
.2.1 
.25 
.IS 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.35 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.28 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.28 


TUC, 
1958  > 


0.16 
.15 


.15 
.15 


.15 


Title 
XU 


0.45 


.15 


.18 
.18 
.18 
.18 


.18 

I  if' 
lii' 


"V 


.3 


Total 


0.8 

1.2.1 
.fiS 
.H 
.H 

.r>5 

.65 

.8 

.r>5 

.65 

.65 
.6.1 
.65 

.N 

.ai 

.61 

.ai 

.61 
.65 
.8 
.8 
1.1 
.8 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.65 
.8 
.66 
.8 
.65 
.8 


1964  waires,  payable  January  1965 


Basic 


0  4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 


TIT, 
1968 


0  3 
.3 


.3 
.3 


Title 
XII 


0.6 


.48 


Total 


0.7 
1.3 
.4 
.7 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.7 
.7 

1.15 
.7 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.4 
.7 
.4 

.   t 

.4 

.7 


1965  wages,  payable  January  1966 


Basic 


TUC, 
1958 


Title 
XII 


0.45 
.45 


.45 


.45 
.45 
.45 


.48 


0.75 


Total 


0  86 
1.6 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.85 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.85 

.85 
1.45 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.86 

.4 

.86 


1966  wages,  payable  January  1967 


Basic 


TUC, 
1968 


Title 
XII 


0.6 


0.9 


.75 


Total 


>1 


«1 
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Tablk  1. — Federal  unemployment  tax  rates — Present  lavD  {after  ereditt  and  aetuming  no  restoration  of  1958  temporary  unemploymt^ 

eompensation  or  title  XII  amount*  by  Stotet)— -Continued 

[Inparevt] 
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1MB,  wacee  payable  January  lOM 

1004  wacM.  payable  Jairaary  1066 

1966  wares,  payable  Jamary  MNS 

1061^ 

incBS.  payable  Janowy  He 

Baste 

TETJC, 
19«li 

TUC, 

loss* 

Title 
XII 

Total 

Basic 

TUC, 
1068 

Title 
XII 

Total 

Baste 

TUC, 
1068 

Title 
XU 

Total 

Baile     TUO, 
1008 

Title 
XU 

TMri 

North  Carolina — 

a4 

a25 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.2fi 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.28 
.25 
.25 
.26 
.26 
.26 

ass 

.65 

.65 

.66 

.05 

.95 

.65 

.8 

.65 

.65 

.66 

.66 

.65 

.66 

.65 

.65 

.8 

.66 

.66 

a4 

4 

a4 

,4 

0.4 

a4 

1.3 
!85 

!85 

a 

lL4 

Nortta  Dakota 

Ohio 

1 

Oklahoma 

Oregon — . 

4  ""ae" 

""ai' 

a  15 

a  15 

as 

a3 

a  45 

6.45 

*1.| 

Puerto  Rico.- 

Rhode  Island 

.15 

.3 

.45  i 

LI 

South  CaroUna 

Boutb  Dakota 



f 

Tennaaaee 

4 



Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

^ 

Virginia 

J 

Washington .„ 

,4 

West  Virginia 

"".'is* 

.3 

.46 

.4             .« 

LI 

WljU^nnlii                    , . .    . . 

*  r 

i  TEUC— Temporary  extended  unemployment  compensation. 
«  TUC— Temporary  unemployment  compensation. 

>  Title  Xn  repayment  rate  will  Increase  by  0.15  percent  each  year  through  taxable 
year  ItfTO  when  the  rate  wUl  be  1.9  percent. 


<  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  rate*  for  taxable  years  IbUowinK  1066  will  be  only  Uw 
basic  0.4  percent. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 


The  second  provision  has  to  do  with 
the  so-called  ceilin^r  on  what  Congress 
can  ai^ropriate  for  grants  to  the  States 
for  administration  of  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  and  for  the 
operation  of  employment  services. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Congress  in  1960  increased 
from  0.3  percent  to  0.4  percent  the  so- 
called  Federal  tax  to  take  care  of  admin- 
istrative costs  of  the  State-administered 
emplojrment  security  oCQces  in  1961.  It 
will  be  recalled  in  connection  with  the 
temporary  extended  unemplojrment  eom- 
pensation program.  Congress  authorized 
for  that  fiscal  year  $385  million  for  these 
administrative  expenses  as  a  ceiling,  and 
in  1962  there  was  authorized  temporarily 
a  ceiUng  of  $415  million,  as  I  recall.  In 
1963 — I  am  talking  about  fiscal  years 
now — the  ceiling  according  to  existing 
law  will  be  $350  million.  It  was  neces- 
sary for  the  appropriation  bill  to  be 
amended  in  the  Senate  in  order  to  pro- 
vide the  $400  million  that  it  was  deemed 
was  required  in  the  administration  of 
this  program  at  the  State  level. 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  proposal  to 
eliminate  a  fixed  amount  as  a  ceiling  for 
these  appropriations  and  to  substitute 
for  it  a  so-called  flexible  ceiling.  The 
flexible  ceiling  would  be  95  percent  of  the 
estimated  collections  under  a  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  rate  of  0.4  per- 
cent. It  is  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  Uiat  that  translates  into  a  fig- 
lire,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  of  approxi- 
mately $460  million.  This  is  a  ceiling, 
of  course. 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  dur- 
ing the  discussion  under  the  rule  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  of  course, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  does  not 
anticipate  that  the  ceiling  would  be  im- 
mediately reached  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  either  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate in  providing  funds  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  this  program. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
develop  a  ceiling  that  will  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  this  agency  for  some  time 
In  the  future.  I  think  we  can  estimate 
that  If  we  adopt  this  fiexible  provision 


it  will  take  care  of  the  necessary  cost 
of  the  administration  of  this  program 
for  some  5  years  Into  the  future.  The 
request  this  year  from  the  administra- 
tion for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram is  $432,600,000.  I  would  assume 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
Its  wisdom  would  find  some  basis  for  re- 
ducing that  amount,  for  in  the  year  1963 
$400  million  was  appropriated  but  there 
was  some  $407  million  requested  at  that 
time.  So  this  Is  merely  a  celling.  It  Is 
not  the  determining  factor.  The  deter- 
mining factor  will  be  the  presentation 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
these  employment  security  administra- 
tors In  appearances  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

The  third  provision  has  to  do  with  the 
extension  of  the  time  within  which  the 
States  may  use  certain  funds  returned 
to  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  purposes  other  than  the  payment  of 
benefits.  In  the  past,  collections  of 
Federal  unemployment  taxes  have  been 
In  excess  of  the  amoiint  necessary  to 
cover  administrative  costs.  Since  1954, 
these  excess  Federal  tax  collections  have 


gone  into  a  loan  fund  and  when  the  fund 
exceeded  certain  prescribed  levels,  the 
remaining  excess  collections  were  re- 
turned to  the  States.  Surplus  fundi 
were  returned  to  the  States  in  this  fash- 
ion in  1957  and  1958.  The  law  deallt« 
with  these  distributions  of  surplus  fundi 
provides  that  the  State  may  obligate  the 
surplus  funds  for  administrative  ex- 
penses during  a  period  of  5  years  follow- 
Ing  the  distribution.  After  that  time, 
unobligated  fimds  may  be  used  only  for 
benefits.  Almost  all  of  the  surplw 
funds  that  have  been  used  by  the  Stata 
for  administrative  purix>se8  have  been 
used  for  the  construction  of  buildings.  A 
number  of  States  have  funds  available 
from  the  1958  distribution.  In  order 
to  permit  a  more  orderly  disposition  of 
these  funds,  the  bill  increases  from  S  to 
10  years  the  period  during  which  they 
may  be  used  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. This  will  permit  the  States  to 
proceed  with  their  building  program 
without  the  necessity  of  having  to  nish 
Into  the  obligation  of  funds  before  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  following  table  presents  Informa- 
tion on  this  aspect  of  the  bill : 


Selected  cost  factors  in  Slate  employtncnt  security  adminixtralive  expenditures,  fiscal  yeart 
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Fiscal  year 
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covered 

employ  mcJit 

Emplovers 
covered  by 
State  employ- 
ment service 
laws  ' 
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ployment 
service  em- 
ployees 
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premises 
(milUons) 

EquivalcBl 

number  o( 

poeitlonslB 
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security 

Hgaxks 

1053 

»6,  325, 000 
3fi.  022. 000 
»5,6f.l,000 
S7.  864.  421 
80,732,000 
•0,012,000 
M^  037, 000 
40.611,000 
40,332,000 
41.000,000 
41,600,000 
42,400,000 

1,  Ml,  552 

1,  570.  735 
1.  508,  012 
1,718,310 
2,014.015 
1067.784 
2,114,063 
2. 276, 075 
2.284.311 
2.232,065 
2.350,134 
2,440,000 

I3,5fi3 

3.7as 

3,751 
3.013 
4,  1113 
4,283 
4,308 
4,631 
4,708 
4,920 
6,126 
6,301 

$11.0 
116 
13.1 
14.2 
15.8 
17.1 
10.3 
90.6 
22.1 
94.6 
27.8 
80.0 

42,m 

1064. 

4iai 

1056   

A« 
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1957     

46,  M 

1958         

61,  IN 
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19«J0 

61, » 

1061 „ 
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*81,I1I 

1063     
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'  Employers  rovrrcd  as  of  end  of  calendar  yf»r  ending  tn  flscal  year. 

>  Includes  1.12H  temporary  extended  anemployiiient  oompenaation  equivalent  positions. 

'  Includes.  2,656  temi)orary  extended  unemployment  compensation  equivalent  posltlo 

Soarcer  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  inquire. 
I  find  no  printed  copy  of  the  testimony 
before  the  committee.  Was  there  such 
a  record  made? 

Mr.  MILLS.  You  know,  when  you  get 
to  the  point  of  reducing  taxes  sometimes 
you  do  not  need  to  have  a  hearing. 
There  were  no  requests  before  the  com- 
mittee for  a  pubUc  hearing,  and  the  com- 
mittee, busy  as  it  is  on  so  many  subjects, 
decided  to  forgo  the  invitation  for  hear- 
ing. 

Mr.  VANIK.  One  further  question. 
EMd  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  p£iss  on 
this? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et has  approved  all  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  I  will  repeat  again.  The  bill  came 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
as  I  recall  it,  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
therefore  I  would  commend  it  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  trust  It 
will  pass  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purposes  and  the 
general  purview  of  this  bill  have  been 
fully  and  completely  explained  by  the 
chairman. 

The  bill  which  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering, HJi.  4655,  as  Introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  is  a  companion  bill  to  the 
bill  introduced  by  my  colleague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Byrnxs).  The  bill,  HJl.  4655. 
has  three  purposes: 

First,  it  reduces  the  temporary  unem- 
ployment tax  increase  which  was  enacted 
to  finance  the  temporary  extended  un- 
employment compensation  program  un- 
der the  1961  act.  At  that  time  a  special 
tax  increase  of  0.4  percent  was  levied  on 
1962  payrolls,  payable  January  of  this 
year  and  on  1963  payrolls,  payable  in 
January  of  1964.  While  the  1962  tax  in- 
crease has  already  been  collected,  it 
became  apparent  some  time  ago  that  the 
collection  of  this  entire  increase  would 
result  in  a  surplus — meaning  collections 
on  the  tax  would  exceed  unemployment 
benefits  paid  out  under  the  1961  act. 
Therefore,  your  committee  feels  that  it 
Is  proper  at  this  time  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  this  special  tax  to  be  collected  on  1963 
payrolls  from  0.4  percent  to  0.25  percent 
of  taxable  pajrroll. 

The  reduced  rate  of  tax  is  designed  to 
produce  only  the  amount  of  revenue  re- 
quired to  pay  for  that  program,  and  no 
more.  This  reduction  In  the  tax  rate  of 
0.15  percent  will  save  employers  about 
$181  million  of  taxes  due  next  January, 
Second,  the  bill  substitutes  a  flexible 
ceiling  on  the  aggregate  which  can  be 
used  in  grants  to  the  States  to  cover  the 
administrative  costs  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  employment 
service. 

In  addition  to  the  special  tax  of  0.4 
percent,  which  I  referred  to  above,  there 
is  also  levied  a  permanent  Federal  tax 
of  0.4  percent  to  cover  grants  to  the 
States.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act 
these  grants  cannot  exceed  In  the  ag- 
gregate the  sum  of  $350  miUion  annually. 


That  ceiling  dates  back  some  years  and 
has  been  deemed  Inadequate.  Because 
Of  this,  temporary  legislation  has  been 
required  for  the  past  few  years  to  raise 
the  ceiUng  limitation.  For  fiscal  1961, 
the  ceiling  was  raised  to  $385  million; 
for  fiscal  1962,  the  celling  was  raised  to 
$415  mllUon;  for  fiscal  1963,  the  ceiling 
was  raised  to  $400  million. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  variable  ceiling 
based  upon  the  amount  of  the  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax.  For  fiscal  1964, 
if  employment  continues  at  its  projected 
level,  the  ceiUng  will  be  about  $460  mil- 
lion. However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  full  $460  miUlon  will  be  used.  The 
actual  amount  which  will  be  available 
will  depend  upon  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Finally,  the  bill  extends  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  5  years  the  period  with- 
in which  the  States  may  obligate  excess 
Federal  unemployment  taxes  for  admin- 
istrative purposes. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  ex- 
cess unemployment  taxes  were  credited 
to  the  States  under  certain  circum- 
stances. These  excess  funds  could  be 
obligated  for  administrative  purpose  for 
5  years  thereafter.  If  the  funds  were  not 
obligated  by  the  State  within  5  years 
from  the  date  credited  to  the  account 
of  the  State,  the  funds  could  only  be  used 
for  unemployment  benefits. 

There  have  been  no  excess  funds  cred- 
ited to  the  States  since  July  11,  1958. 
Those  funds  credited  prior  to  that  date 
would  be  unavailable  for  administrative 
purposes  unless  the  5-year  period  Is  ex- 
tended. The  extension  is  to  finance 
existing  building  programs  in  a  number 
of  the  States,  which  then  can  continue 
to  draw  upon  these  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  bill  was  reported  favorably  by 
unanimous  consent  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  is  in  my  judgment 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  nine  other  Re- 
publican members  of  our  committee  that 
this  is  meritorious  legislation.  It  is  the 
first  time  to  my  recollection  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  that  we  have 
presented  an  outright  tax-reduction  bill 
to  the  Congress.  This  bill  does  reduce 
the  taxes  of  employers  for  this  year  by 
$181  million.  Simply,  that  amount  of 
money  was  a  surplus. 

I  would  suggest,  not  facetiously,  that 
it  would  not  be  a  good  precedent  or  good 
logic  to  leave  that  $181  million  rolling 
around  downtown,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
turn it  to  the  source  from  which  It  came ; 
that  is,  the  employers  of  the  United 
States.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  has  fully 
explamed  the  flexible  formula  which 
does  operate  to  raise  the  ceiling  but  does 
not  in  itself  raise  the  amount  of  money 
involved.  It  could  go  to  $460  million. 
As  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  cer- 
tainly look  intently  and  searchingly  at 
the  Justifications  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
there  can  be  further  reductions  not  only 
in  this  tax  but  in  all  other  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  the  bill  cer- 
tainly In  the  public  Interest  and  urge 
its  adoption  by  this  body. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcorv. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  public  hearings  were  not  held  on 
this  bill  which  provides  certain  sectors  of 
the  business  community  with  an  annual 
tax  cut  of  over  $180  million. 

The  Members  of  this  body  who  are  de- 
nied an  opportunity  to  amend  or  revise 
this  legislation  because  of  the  closed  rule 
under  which  it  is  being  considered,  are 
certainly  entitled  to  detailed  testimony 
on  the  net  effect  of  its  enactment. 

This  Congress,  during  recent  times,  has 
been  most  generous  with  the  business 
community.  Immediately  after  the  ad- 
ministration revised  business  deprecia- 
tion schedules  with  a  tremendous  tax 
bonanza.  Congress  came  through  with 
the  7-percent  investment  credit  to  add 
billions  of  dollars  of  tax  benefits  to  the 
business  and  Industrial  sector  of  our 
economy. 

The  abatement  of  $180  mllUon  in  em- 
plosmaent  taxes  provided  by  the  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  4655  apparently  comes 
without  any  public  plea  from  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  sector. 

This  action  may  not  appear  very  pru- 
dent if  the  economy  falls  to  recover  ac- 
cording to  expectations.  If  conditions 
should  warrant  a  reenactment  of  the 
temporary  Unemployment  Benefit  Act, 
the  increased  tax  may  be  very  diflBcult  to 
achieve. 

This  bill  is  one  of  the  major  pieces 
of  legislation  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  this  year — and  yet  it  was  discussed 
in  the  House  for  less  than  14  minutes. 
Congress  is  frequently  criticized  for  its 
policies  of  rapid  and  extravagant  spend- 
ing. The  action  on  this  bill  sets  a  record 
for  voting  tax  cuts.  On  this  bill  we  re- 
duced taxes  for  business  at  the  rate  of 
$12,850,000  per  minute  for  an  annual 
total  of  $180  million. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  our  action  on 
this  bill  was  either  deliberate  or  wise. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr,  Chairman,  permit 
me  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  if  he  has  any 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  do  not  have  any 
further  requests. 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  no  further  re- 
quests on  this  side.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

B.H.  4666 
A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  respect  to  the  amoiint  authorized 
to  be  made  available  to  the  States  out  of 
the  emplojrment  security  administration 
account  for  certain  administrative  ex- 
penses, to  reduce  the  rate  of  the  Federal 
unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar  year 
1963,  and  for  other  ptupoaes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
901(c)  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act  (42  n.S.C.. 
aec.  1101(c) )  Is  amended— > 

(1)  by  striking  out  "June  80.  Iftai,"  at  the 
begltming  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30,  1964."; 
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(3)  by  striking  out  "(not  In  ezceas  of 
$350,000,000  for  any  flAcal  year)"  In  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereoX 
"  (not  In  excess  of  tbe  limit  provided  by  para- 
graph (S))":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A), 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  made  available  for  any  fiscal  year  Is — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  an  amoxint  equal  to  05  per- 
cent of  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  as  the  net  receipts 
during  such  fiscal  year  imder  the  Federal 
Unemployment  Tax  Act,  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after, an  amount  equal  to  95  percent  of  the 
amoiint  estimated  and  set  forth  In  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Government  for 
such  fiscal  year  as  the  net  receipts  dining 
such  year  imder  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act. 

Each  estimate  of  net  receipts  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  based  on  a  tax  rate  of 
0.4  percent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  his  estimate  tmder  subpara- 
graph (A)  to  the  Congress  within  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
grt^h.  Such  report  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Section  3301  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate  of 
Federal  unemployment  tax)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
"In  the  case  of  wages  paid  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1962,  the  rate  of  such  tax  shaU  be 
S.6  percent  In  lieu  of  3.1  percent.  In  the 
case  of  wages  paid  during  the  calendar  year 
1963.  the  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  3.35  per- 
cent In  lieu  of  3.1  percent." 

(b)  SecUon  3302(d)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definitions  and  special  niles)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (  1 )   RaTX  of  tax  OEKMED  to  BZ  3  rEKCSWT. — 

In  applying  subsection  (c) .  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  3301  shall  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  3  percent  In  lieu  of  the  rate  provided 
by  such  section." 

(c)  SecUon  905(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  use.  sec.  1105(b))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "50  percent  of  the  amount"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50  percent  (with 
respect  to  the  calendar  year  1963),  or  6/13 
(with  respect  to  the  calendar  year  1964),  of 
the  amount". 

Sec.  3.  Section  903(c)  (2)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (52  U.S.C.,  sec.  1103(c)(2))  Is 
amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four  preceding  fiscal 
years,"  in  subparagraph  (D)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nine 
preceding  fiscal  years,", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  five  fiscal  years." 
In  subparagraph  (D)  of  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  ten  fiscal 
years.",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "f oiirth  preceding  fiscal 
year"  in  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereoT  "ninth  preceding  fiscal  year". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No  amendments 
are  in  order  to  the  bill  except  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendments. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  line  36,  strike  out  "years,"  and  in- 
sert: "years". 

Page  4,  line  2.  strike  out  "years,"  and  in- 
sert:  "years". 

Ilie  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  no  further 
committee  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Oommlttee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Zablocxx.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  4655)  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available 
to  the  States  out  of  the  employment  se- 
curity administration  account  for  certain 
administrative  expenses,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax 
for  the  calendar  year  of  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 326,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Unon  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill — HJl.  1762 — to 
promote  the  coordination  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  Federal  and  State  pro- 
grams relating  to  outdoor  recreation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  1762,  with  Mr. 
Slack  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
03itiXN]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Satlor]  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  consideration  of  H.R.  1762  by 
setting  out  the  background  of  the  bill 
and  indicating  to  you  something  of  its 
importance. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  a  body  which,  as  the 


report  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  ix>lnts  out,  was  created 
by  act  of  Congress.  A  number  of<S 
tinguished  Members  of  the  Rouse,  ptgf 
and  present,  served  on  the  Commi^^ 
and  contributed  strongly  to  its  wort 
They  were  our  coUeagues.  Congressmen 
Say  lor.  of  Pennsylvania;  Rivers  of 
Alaska;  Kyi.  of  Iowa;  Rhodes,  of  Art. 
zona:  Ullman.  of  Oregon,  Collier  of 
Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Pfost.  of  Idaho.  I'wia 
not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  but  I 
followed  its  work  closely  and  was  con- 
suited  from  time  to  time  by  my  cd^ 
leagues  in  the  House  who  served  on  it 
and  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller,  whose  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  conservation 
and  recreation  is  well  known  to  maay 
of  us. 

One  of  the  important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources  Review  Commission  was  that  the 
Federal  Government  put  Its  house  In 
order.  For  many  years  the  Congress  hat 
been  authorizing  and  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  establishment  of  recre- 
ation areas  all  over  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  doing  so  In  connection 
with  our  national  forests.  The  National 
Park  Service  has  many  such  areas  under 
its  jurisdiction;  as  recently  as  the  87th 
Congress  we  authorized  three  important 
new  ones — the  Cape  Cod,  Point  Reyes, 
and  Padre  Island  National  Seashores. 
The  open  space  program  of  the  HHPA 
involves  recreation  for  many  people  with 
federally  assisted  financing.  Many  of 
the  great  reservoirs  created  by  the  CTorps 
of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Reclanu- 
tion.  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
furnish  opportunity  for  water-based  rec- 
reation for  the  American  people.  Tbt 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fi&herles  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  is  another 
agency  which  is  operating  In  this  flekL 

Let  me  put  the  matter  in  another 
light.  How  many  men  and  women  do 
you  suppose  are  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  who  work  full  time  or  part 
time  on  recreation  matters?  The  an- 
swer is  that  there  Is  no  fully  reliable  esti- 
mate on  this  subject,  but  Dr.  Ekiward 
Crafts,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  has  given  me  what  he  calls 
"a  rough  approximation."  His  data,  ad- 
mittedly incomplete,  show  nearly  10,000 
in  the  National  Park  Service,  about  5,600 
in  the  Forest  Service,  3,100  in  the  Bureau 
of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  1,900 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  1,300  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  so  on  and  on,  with  an 
estimate  for  the  entire  Federal  Estab- 
lishment of  well  over  22,500. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  work  that  we  In 
Congress  and  in  the  agencies  have  been 
doing  has  been  without  benefit  of  any 
overall  plan  which  shows  us  where  we 
are,  where  we  are  going,  or  what  o\u 
needs  are.  It  has  been  done,  too,  with- 
out benefit  of  such  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  Congress  about  what  the  States 
are  doing,  what  local  communities  are 
doing,  and  what  private  Interests  are  do- 
ing as  it  ought  to  have.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying,  in  addition,  that  even  our 
congressional  committees — for  these 
matters  are  handled  by  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent committees,  depending  on  what 
agency  is  involved — have  often  had  to 
act  without  benefit  of  knowledge  of  what 


other  committees  are  doing  and  how  their 
plans  fit  Into  the  picture. 

Creation  by  the  President  of  a  Cabi- 
net-level Recreation  Advisory  Council 
and  the  setting  up  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  of  a  Bui^au  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation were  important  steps  toward 
correcting  some  of  these  deficiencies. 
The  bill  which  we  are  now  considering, 
with  the  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  will  be  another  step  in  this  di- 
rection. 

I  regard   this   bill   as,    among   other 
things,  a  long-range  money  saver.     We 
may  t)e  sure  that,  whatever  else  happens, 
there  will  be  more  and  more  need  for 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.    This  Is  inevitable  with  our 
growing  population  and  oxir  people's  In- 
creasing leisure  time.    We  may  l)e  sure, 
also,  that  this  need  will  reflect  Itself  in 
legislative  authorizations  and  adminis- 
trative actions.    If  we  do  not  have  ade- 
quate   machinery    for    sorting    out    the 
worthwhile  proposals  from  those  that  are 
not  so  worthwhile,  if  we  do  not  have 
adequate    recommendations    on    which 
Federal  agency  should  imdertake  what 
and  on  which  proposals  should  be  left 
for  State  and  local  action,  and  if  we  do 
not  have  an  overall  plan  by  which  to 
guide  ourselves,  we  can  spend  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  money  without  Its  doing 
the  good  that  it  should.     H.R.  1762  will 
Itself  cost  money — In  the  neighborhood 
of  $2  million  to  $2,500,000  a  year— but 
it  will  be  moi»ey  well  spent  if ,  as  I  con- 
fidently believe.  It  will  serve  to  coordi- 
nate efforts  downtown  and  to  add  some 
degree  or  orderliness  to  Federal  partici- 
pation in  a  national  recreation  program. 
As  of  a  few  days  ago — April  15  to  be 
precise — the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, the  agency  which  will  administer 
the  bill  after  it  is  enacted,  had  74  pro- 
fessional employees  in  Washington  and 
In  Its  Ave  field  offices.    Its  Director  tells 
me  that  he  expects  the  number  of  pro- 
fessional employees  to  rise  to  perhaps 
180  over  the  next  3  or  4  years  and  that 
he  hopes  to  add  another  field  office  to 
those  he  already  has. 

I  want  to  add  parenthetically  that  It  Is 
wen  understood  by  all  concerned  that  If 
the  program  threatens  to  overrun  sub- 
stantially the  flgxires  I  have  Just  given. 
Its  administrators  will  return  to  our 
committee  for  consultation  before  taking 
any  further  steps. 

Coordinated  field  plazmlng,  of  course. 
Is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  bill.  In 
addition.  H.R.  1762  is  intended  to  equip 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  au- 
thority to  furnish  the  States  and  local 
interests  with  technical  assistance  and 
advice  in  the  field  of  outdoor  recreation. 
The  States  are  asking  for  this  since.  In 
spite  of  a  total  of  over  210.000  paid  rec- 
reation and  park  workers  at  the  State, 
county,  and  city  levels,  the  performance 
is  uneven  and  planning  work,  except  In 
a  few  outstanding  States,  is  very  spotty. 
Such  Federal  assistance  as  this  bill  con- 
templates wUl.  we  expect,  spur  the  re- 
cipients to  undertake  recreational  meas- 
ures which  will  fit  into  the  overall  needs 
of  the  country  and  which,  though  they 
are  too  small  and  too  numerous  to  war- 
rant serious  Federal  consideration, 
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might  otherwise  cry  out  for  direct  Fed- 
eral action. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  a  few  additkmal 
words  about  this  bin.  First,  I  have  heard 
the  fear  expressed  that  what  wiU  happm 
is  that  someone  will  dream  up  a  gigantic 
nationwide  detailed  recreation  plan  and 
Insist  that  everyone,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom—Federal, State,  local,  and  even  pri- 
vate— follow  its  every  chapter  and  verse. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  bill  provides  no  such  authority  and, 
if  it  attempted  to  do  so,  could  not  possi- 
bly be  enforced.  Plans  we  must  have  if 
we  are  to  proceed  sensibly,  but  the  plans, 
as  I  foresee  them,  will  have  to  be  fairly 
general  and  usually  in  the  shape  of 
guidelines  rather  than  details.  Above 
aU,  they  will  not  be  compulsory  on  any- 
one outside  the  Federal  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Second,  I  have  spoken  about  the  Rec- 
reation Advisory  Committee,  which  the 
President  created  by  Executive  order, 
and  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, which  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior has  set  up  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  to  which  he  has  assigned 
certain  planning  functions  which  have 
heretofore  been  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Neither  of  these 
is  mentioned  in  the  bin  as  the  Commit- 
tee amended  it.  This  omission  Is  delib- 
erate. We  did  not  think  It  proper  to 
create  the  Impression,  even  by  implica- 
tion, that  the  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil is  being  frozen  Into  position  by  legis- 
lation and  that  the  President  cannot 
change  its  composition  or  its  duties  if 
experience  shows  this  to  l>e  desirable. 
Likewise,  we  thought  it  best,  as  far  as 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  \b  con- 
cerned, to  follow  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sions' recommendations  of  some  srears 
ago  that  responsiblUty  should  be  cen- 
tered in  the  heads  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  and  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  authority  to  subordinates 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
head  of  the  department  concerned.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  good  judg- 
ment and  administrative  ability  of  Dr. 
Edward  Crafts  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  is  the  present  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation,  and  I  am  sure 
that  Secretary  Udall  does,  too.  It  is 
everyone's  full  expectation  that  tlie  fimc- 
tions  vested  In  the  Secretary  by  this  bill 
wiU  be  delegated  by  him  in  large  measure 
to  Dr.  Crafts  and  his  organization.  But 
I  think  that  aU  will  agree  that  it  wiU 
be  better  in  the  long  run  if  we  adhere 
to  the  Hoover  Commission  recommen- 
dations and  leave  room  for  desirable  ad- 
justments to  l)e  made  administratively 
as  experience  Is  gained,  subject  of  course 
to  the  usual  right  of  congressional  re- 
view. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  all  that  I  have 
to  say  for  the  present.  Our  colleague. 
Congressman  Mowus,  the  able  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 
WiU  give  you  more  details  when  he 
speaks.  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  1762. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.     I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.    The  report  on  page  4 
states  that  coordination  of  recreation 


will  be  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  for  which 
authority  is  provided  in  H.R.  1762.  I 
find  no  reference  whatever  in  the  biU  to 
a  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Is  it  in 
the  bill  or  have  I  overlooked  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  ilSx. 
O'Brien]  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  time  having  expired,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
New  Mexico  IMr.  Morris]. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  hear  the  question  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  can  he  provide  me  with  any  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  that  question? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Yes,  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  The  Bureau  is  set  up 
now  by  the  Executive.  The  blU  which  we 
have  presented  to  the  House  wiU  give  the 
statutory  authority  for  this  Bureau  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  do  what?  To  give 
statutory  authority  to  create  the  Bureau 
or  what? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  authority  will  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  instead  of  in  the 
Director  of  ttie  Bureau. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  in  the  committee  we  discissed 
the  cost  of  this  agency.  I  do  not  see  any 
definite  figures  in  the  bin  and  it  is  pretty 
much  of  an  open-end  affair.  However, 
In  the  report  it  says  that  by  fiscal  year 
1964  there  would  be  a  request  made  for 
an  appropriation  of  about  $2,460,000.  I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  have  any  objection  to  an 
amendment  at  least  to  tie  this  down  to 
some  particular  figure,  let  tis  say,  $2Vi 
miUion. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  any  objection.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
to  build  up  a  large  agency  with  this 
Bureau.  I  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  an  amendment  limiting  the  appropria- 
tions to  $2^  million,  "niere  was  only 
appropriated  at  this  time  $16  miUion 
approximately. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  realize  that,  but  I 
think  in  the  bill  we  should  have  some 
figure.  Let  us  not  just  turn  them  loose. 
If  they  need  more,  they  can  come  back 
and  we  will  consider  it.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  on  this. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  may 
offer  that  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  years  foUowlng 
World  War  n  contained  surprises  for 
many  of  us.  On  Ixjth  economic  and 
political  fronts  the  experts  and  prophets 
were  often  wrong.  One  of  the  most 
astounding  domestic  developments  was 
the  great  upsurge  in  demand  for  out- 
door recreation.  Even  yet  we  are  not 
sure  of  aU  the  reasons  why  or  how 
high  it  will  carry.    The  new  demand  was 
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so  amazing  that  it  caught  the  official 
agencies  more  or  less  flatfooted.  The 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  Just  were  not 
adequate  and  existing  facilities  deteri- 
orated under  overuse.  As  might  be 
expected  of  competent,  dedicated  admin- 
istrators and  technicians,  they  attempted 
to  step  up  their  programs  on  a  planned 
basis.  The  National  Park  Service  came 
forward  with  Mission  1966  and  from  the 
Forest  Service  we  were  presented  with 
Operations  Outdoors,  and  the  multiple- 
ixse  aspects  of  forest  areas  were  reem- 
phasized.  Several  of  the  States  did  a 
good  Job  of  expanding  their  activities  and 
facilities  in  outdoor  recreation,  as  did 
several  other  Federal  Government  agen- 
cies. But  there  Just  was  not  enough 
resources  to  meet  the  demand. 

It  became  increasingly  clear  that  we 
had  no  overall  plan  or  program  as  to 
how  our  rich,  prosperous,  and  progres- 
sive Nation  proposed  to  meet  this  ava- 
lanchlng  demand  for  outdoors.  Indeed 
we  had  no  adequately  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  our  recreation  resources,  the  exist- 
ing recreation  indtistry,  nor  of  the  prob- 
able demand  in  years  to  come — demands 
for  which  we  and  our  children  are 
responsible. 

To  fill  some  of  those  enormous  gaps, 
to  provide  a  basis  for  necessary  next 
steps,  the  85th  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  and  creating  a  biparti- 
san Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission.  The  President  ap- 
proved that  legislation  on  June  28, 
1958 — ^Public  Law  85-470.  Mr.  Laurance 
S.  Rockefeller  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Conmiisslon  which  included  four 
Members  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  four  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  six  Presidential  Commission- 
ers. The  act  provided  also  for  an  Ad- 
visory Council  including  Federal  liaison 
members  and  other  members  who  were 
dlsting\iished  in  some  aspect  of  this  very 
broad  field.  A  small  but  experienced 
staff  was  directed  by  Francis  W.  Sargent. 

After  3  years  of  surveying  many  as- 
pects of  U.S.  recreation  needs  and  re- 
sources, the  essence  was  presented  in  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1962.  That  report  of 
246  pages  was  supported  by  nearly  30 
study  reports,  many  of  which  have  since 
been  published,  amounting  in  all  to 
many,  many  himdreds  of  pages.  Many 
facts  are  presented,  many  aspects  are 
dealt  with.  Needless  to  say,  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  its  report,  and  its  nu- 
merous study  reports  are  moniunents  in 
a  previously  inadequately  sxirveyed  area 
of  our  national  life.  I  mention  all  of 
this  because  such  recent  history  is  basic 
to  a  full  luiderstandlng  of  why  we  are 
considering  HH.  1762. 

A  major  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission was  that  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  should  be  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  have 
overall  responsibility  for  leadership  of 
a  nationwide  effort  by  coordinating  the 
various  Federal  programs  and  assisting 
other  levels  of  Government  to  meet  the 
demands  for  outdoor  recreation — "Out- 
door Recreation  for  America,"  a  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commlsslcm,  January  1962, 
Washington. 


On  April  2,  1962.  a  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  was  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  imder  the 
authority  of  Reorganization  Act  No.  3 
of  1950.  Several  functions  relating  to 
general  park,  parkway,  and  recreational 
area  planning  and  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  other  agencies  are  being  car- 
ried out  through  this  Biu-eau.  It  also 
serves  as  a  secretariat,  in  a  staff  ca- 
pacity to  the  Recreation  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, which  was  established  by  Executive 
order  in  April  1962.  The  purpose  of 
HJ%.  1762  is  to  provide  a  more  appro- 
priate administrative  basis  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  that  Bureau,  to  serve,  so  to 
speak,  as  the  organic  act  for  the  Bureau 
of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

In  essence.  HM.  1762  would  provide 
for  coordination  of  programs  and  recre- 
ation land  planning  among  more  than 
20  Federal  agencies  and  numerous  State 
agencies,  in  the  formulation  of  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  outdoor  recre- 
ation plan. 

Under  this  bill,  if  enacted,  the  Bu- 
reau would  develop  some  of  the  needed 
basic  foundation  work  on  outdoor  recre- 
ation. Such  inventory,  classification, 
planning,  and  cooperation  is  C(msidered 
to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  an  ef- 
fective sound  action  program  which 
should  soon  follow.  As  such  it  deserves 
our  full  support. 

I  might  say  that  the  C(Mnmittee  spent 
several  days  of  hearings  on  this  bill.  As 
I  recollect,  there  was  no  substantial  op- 
position in  the  committee. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORRIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
one  question  for  the  record.  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  adding  section  3  to 
the  bill  is  a  provision  that  the  heads  of 
Federal  departments  and  independent 
agencies  shall  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities in  general  conformance  with  the 
nationwide  plan  provided  for  in  section 
2(c)  of  the  bill.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  provision  would 
not  override  other  provisions  of  law  un- 
der which  the  heads  of  Federal  depart- 
ments carry  out  their  responsibilities? 

For  example,  the  multiple-use  Sus- 
tained Yield  Act  of  June  12,  1960,  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  adminis- 
ter the  national  forests  under  principles 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 
Thus,  any  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  general  con- 
formance with  the  nationwide  plan  to 
be  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  under  section  2(c)  would  be 
consistent  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  administer 
the  national  forests  under  multiple-use 
and  sustained -yield  principles. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  McFALL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  5  years  of  hard  work. 

In  1958  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission,  composed  of  four  Members 
of  the  House,  four  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  seven  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President. 


I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  menu 
bers  appointed  by  the  House,  and  I  serrHl 
throughout  the  entire  time  that  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Con. 
mission  was  in  existence. 

ParentheUcaUy,  I  might  say  it  was  ooe 
of  the  few  Federal  agencies  created  bt 
Congress  with  a  time  limit  and  a  finan- 
cial limit.  It  completed  its  work  within 
the  time  prescribed,  and  turned  back 
some  of  the  money  appropriated  by  Uie 
Congress  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  dutiet. 
If  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
1959.  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1959,  had  included  the  money 
that  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resourcei 
Review  Commission  asked  to  enable  it 
to  get  underway,  we  would  have  been 
able  to  save  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion  dollars  more. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  thii 
Commission  was  that  there  be  created 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the 
Office  of  Director  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, and  to  give  him  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  recreational  facilities  ol 
all  agencies  of  the  Government.  That 
is  Just  what  this  bill  does. 

There  was  some  question  in  the  mindi 
of  a  few  people  as  to  whether  the  bill 
as  originally  drafted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  broad  enough  to  re- 
quire the  other  agencies  of  Government, 
which  are  referred  to  In  our  report,  to 
confer  with  and  be  bound  by  a  nation- 
wide plan  for  recreation.  In  light  of 
the  question  that  was  raised,  memben 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  requested  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  get  together  and  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  could  agree  upon 
language  which  would  make  sure  thst 
the  Director  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
would  have  the  overall  planning  author- 
ity, and  that  all  agencies  of  Government 
must  clear  through  him. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  as  it  appears  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  H.R.  1762  contains  that 
language,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is  tbe 
intention  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Director  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  shall  have  charge  of  formu- 
lating a  nationwide  plan  and  that  all  of 
the  agencies  of  Govenmient  that  hate 
any  facets  of  recreation  under  their 
jurisdiction  should  confer  with  and  have 
their  plans  fit  into  the  nationwide  plan 
called  for  in  this  act.  I  feel  that  thli 
bill  is  a  good  bill  after  the  committee 
amendments  will  have  been  approved, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Commission  will  be  fully  imple- 
mented by  the  action  of  the  President  in 
creating  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
and  by  Congress  in  this  bill  of  creatine 
a  Director  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  haa 
been  previously  Indicated,  you  were  a 
member  of  this  group  that  made  the 
study,  which  is  known  as  the  Rockefeller 
report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Review  Report. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  stated 
that  the  jurladicfeion  of  this  agency  that 
|g  to  be  created  would  coordinate  the 
Department  of  the  interior  plus  that  of 
Ihe  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
^lealt  with  outdoor  recreation  or  recre- 
ation. Is  that  what  the  main  objective 
of  this  bill  Is? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  One  of  the  main 
objectives  of  this  bill  is  to  give  congres- 
g^ooal  recognition  to  the  Office  of  Di- 
i«ctor  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  I  am 
trying  to  ascertain,  having  established 
the  OfHce  of  Director  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation as  this  bill  would  do,  what  is  his 
Jurisdiction?  I  understood  you  to  say  it 
wu  to  coordinate  the  administrative 
agencies  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
which  dealt  with  outdoor  recreation. 
How,  Ls  that  what  is  intended  by  section 
3  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  you  read  section  3, 
It  lays  that: 

In  order  further  to  carry  out  the  policy 
declared  In  section  1  of  thla  Act.  the  beads 
ot  Federal  departments  and  Independent 
•fancies  having  administrative  responsi- 
bility over  activities  or  resources  the  con- 
duct or  use  of  which  Is  pertinent  to  fiUflll- 
ment  of  that  policy  shall,  either  individually 
or  as  a  group,  (a)  consult  with  and  be  con- 
sulted by  the  Secretary  from  time  to  time 
both  with  respect  to  their  conduct  of  those 
activities  and  their  use  of  those  resources 
and  with  respect  to  the  activities  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  carries  on  under 
authority  of  this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to 
their  work,  and  (b)  carry  out  such  respon- 
slbllltles  In  general  conformance  with  the 
nationwide  plan  authorized  under  section 
3(0)  of  thU  Act. 

Mr.  R(X5ERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture has  agreed  to  this,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  conferred  with  the 
other  agencies  of  Government  and  they 
have  all  agreed  to  this  overall  supervi- 
gion. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.       

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Following 
the  gentleman's  point,  the  basic  purpose 
behind  the  act  is  to  provide  the  coordi- 
nating of  the  various  agencies  within 
Government  that  are  dealing  with  out- 
door recreation;  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  And  there 
are  about  18  such  agencies;  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  But  this 
bill  does  not  carry  any  further  authori- 
Witlon  for  the  expenditure  of  any  further 
sums;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  Is  also  correct. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  because  of  the  passage  of 
this  bill  further  funds  will  be  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  but  I  will  comment 
that  I  think  In  the  report  we  have  stated 
that  we  expect  the  overall  annual  cost 
of  this  Department  to  be  about  $2.46 


million.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  HaLrr]  at 
the  proper  time  will  offer  an  amendment 
fixing  the  limitation  of  this  bureau  at 
$2.5  million,  and  if  at  any  time  more 
money  is  needed  the  Secretary  will  have 
to  come  back  to  the  Congress  for  further 
authorization. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  correctly,  we  had  an  ap- 
propriation bill  up  here  earlier  and  this 
Department  was  mentioned  within  it, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  creation  of 
this  Department,  l>ecause  of  the  coordi- 
nation and,  therefore,  the  reduction  of 
the  duplication  of  effort  within  the 
agency,  it  would  In  effect  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money  as  contrasted  to  costing 
us  more  money;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  that  If  this  bUl, 
with  the  sunendment  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government,  is  passed,  it  will  get  rid  of 
a  great  deal  of  duplication  and  save  the 
taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  If  that  is 
true,  is  there  any  need  for  any  further 
additional  money?  If  you  have  18  agen- 
cies, with  the  cost  of  the  programs  going 
on  within  them,  and  if  the  creation  of 
this  Department  will  in  effect  save  mon- 
ey, is  there  any  need  for  any  authoriza- 
tion for  any  funds  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  only  reason  for  the 
authorization  of  funds  is  to  make  sure 
that  this  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
has  funds  with  which  to  do  Its  job.  After 
this  bill  is  passed  it  then  becomes  incum- 
bent upK>n  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  the  Senate  to  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  other  18  agencies  of  Government  to 
determine  what  portion  of  their  fimds 
should  be  cut  as  a  result  of  the  work  be- 
ing done  following  the  passage  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  OLIVER  P.  BOLTON.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  gentleman's  feeling  that  this  is 
one  time  that  the  matter  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  Appropriations  Coamiittee,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  agencies  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Following  up 
further  the  interrogation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  OLivxa  P.  Bolton  1 
it  seems  to  me  what  you  are  doing  here 
Is  turning  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  responsibility  for  the  spend- 
ing of  all  this  money,  rather  than  pro- 
viding for  It  to  be  expended  by  these 
several  different  agencies  that  are  men- 
tioned; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  that  Is  not  correct. 
The  only  thing  we  are  doing  In  this  bill 
is  requiring  the  other  agencies  to  confer 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  so 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort. 

Now,  we  have  found  in  the  hearings 
before  our  committee  that  there  Is  dupli- 
cation in  the  other  agencies  for  the  basic 
reason  that  there  is  no  overall  planning. 
As  the  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill 
there  will  be  a  plan  and  an  agencies  of 
the  Government  win  be  included  in  It. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  as  I  read  the 


bin — and  I  have  read  It  a  couple  of  times 
since  I  have  been  on  the  floor  here — 
the  only  authority  that  iB  extokled  un- 
der this  Wn  goes  to  the  Seeretary  of  the 
Interior.  When  one  refers  back  here  to 
section  3  that  the  gentleman  Just  read, 
you  say  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
and  the  general  conformance  with  the 
nationwide  plan  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 2  (c)  of  this  act.  AU  of  that  author- 
ity is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. So  it  seems  to  me  what  you  are 
doing  here  is  this:  You  are  giving  him. 
to  one  man,  the  authority  to  determine 
what  everylxKly  else  does. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  What  we  are  giving  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  over- 
all jurisdiction  in  the  field  of  recreation. 
Under  the  department  created  by  this 
act  all.  and  I  impress  upon  each  and 
every  one  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, all  final  jurisdiction  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Recreation  Is  hereby  vested  in  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Recreation  and 
that  all  agencies  of  the  Government 
must  clear  through  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  are  also 
providing  here  that  he  has  to  confer  with 
others,  but  there  is  no  obligation  for 
him  to  be  Influenced  by  or  to  carry  out 
any  recommendations  of  these  other 
agencies  that  are  now  performing  these 
services. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  executive  agencies 
of  the  Government  agreed  to  this  lan- 
gusige.  The  Executive  order  which  cre- 
ated the  Bureau  placed  it  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  gave  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  overaU  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri,  The  gentle- 
man says  that  by  Executive  order  this 
Bureau  was  created.  Why  did  we  not 
create  the  Bureau  through  legislation 
rather  than  by  Executive  order? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentlonan  will 
have  to  ask  President  Kermedy  why  he 
chose  the  method  he  did.  I  do  not  know. 
But  President  Keruiedy  foUowed  the 
report  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  and  he  by 
Executive  order  created  a  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  permit  me  to 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  Does 
the  Congress  have  the  authority  to  cre- 
ate these  Bureaus  arul  to  set  up  aU  of 
what  the  Bureau  shaU  do? 

In  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  Bureau.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  going  to  do 
everything  that  is  provided  for  in  this 
bin ;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  not  going  to  do  so.  In  other 
words.  Congress  frowns  upon  independ- 
ent agencies.  The  only  way  that  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  felt  that  this  could  be  prop- 
erly handled  was  to  make  sure  It  was 
placed  in  a  department.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  chosen  as  the 
proper  department.  This  is  the  third 
such  agency  which  was  actually  created 
by  Congress  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
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Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SATLOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  caU 
attention  to  section  1  and  ob8«srve  that 
the  language  Is  extremely  broad.  I  want 
to  draw  the  attrition  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  two  lines  at  the  bottom,  and  these 
are  the  objectives  of  the  legislation,  "that 
prompt  and  coordinated  action  is  re- 
quired by  all  levels  of  Government  and 
by  private  interests  on  a  nationwide 
basis." 

My  question  of  the  gentleman  Is  this. 
Does  that  language,  in  the  gentleman's 
judgment,  when  coupled  with  other 
phraseology  in  the  bill,  vest  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  any  more  author- 
ity over  State  programs  than  he  now 
has?  In  other  words,  after  this  bill  is 
passed,  with  this  general  language 
could  Secretary  Udall  tell  the  Huron- 
Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority  in  my 
State  what  they  should  do  with  regard  to 
their  own  funds  for  recreation-conserva- 
tion purposes? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  does  not.  The  lan- 
guage in  section  1  is  made  necessary  be- 
cause the  committee  found  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  duplication  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  at  the  State  level,  and  at  the 
local  level,  as  well  as  in  the  private  sec- 
tor. What  we  su-e  trying  to  do  is  to  make 
svu-e  that  where  a  State  or  a  local  area 
or  the  private  sector  is  doing  a  job,  that 
there  will  be  no  duplication  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  MKADER.  But  there  would  be  no 
additional  authority  or  power  through 
this  legislation,  if  we  could  in  fact  con- 
stitutionally give  it,  over  State  programs, 
than  there  is  now  before  the  bill  becomes 
law? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No.  I  might  say  that 
a  group  from  the  State  of  Michigan  came 
before  our  committee  with  the  Outdoor 
Resources  Review  Commission  and  re- 
quested that  the  States  and  the  local 
mimlclpallties  be  included  in  the  overall 
plan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvsmla  stated 
positively  that  this  group  would  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Rec- 
reation Division  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
or  the  parks  therein;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  the  sense  that  they 
cannot  tell  them  what  to  do,  that  is  cor- 
rect. They  requested,  and  the  State  of 
Colorado  is  another  State  which  has 
requested  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  that  the 
State  plan  be  included  in  any  national 
plan,  but  that  the  fimctions  which  the 
State  is  now  performing  will  continue  to 
be  performed  by,  and  that  the  State  may 
not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  this 
program. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  State 
of  Colorado  asked  that  they  be  included 
in  the  national  plan.  One  of  the  eight- 
een agencies  or  several  of  the  eighteen 
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agencies  have  operations  within  the 
State  of  Colorado.  Should  It  develop 
that  the  agency  make  certain  recom- 
mendations as  provided  in  this  bill,  is 
there  any  obligation  on  the  State  of  Col- 
orado because  of  the  reconunendations 
thus  made  that  they  should  carry  those 
recommendations  out? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Not  as  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What 
about  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  As  far  as  the  Federal 
Government  is  concerned,  I  think  there 
is.  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  and  the  local  governments. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  or 
Geological  Survey,  or  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  should  have  one  program, 
and  they  have  their  statutory  provisions 
outlined,  and  they  are  carrying  out  their 
duties  and  responsibilities,  but  this 
agency  we  are  today  creating  should  be 
in  a  position  to  say  to  them  how  they 
should  administer  their  division? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  nowhere  in  this 
bill,  but  the  four  agencies  the  gentleman 
referred  to  are  also  under  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  they  are  going  off 
in  different  directions.  This  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  get  them  to  do  in  this  bill : 
To  take  all  their  programs  and  to  make 
sure  that  they  do  not  waste  money  as 
we  have  found  they  are  doing  in  many, 
many  instances. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  as  an  ex- 
ample, and  Fish  and  Wildlife  disagree  as 
to  the  proper  use  that  should  be  made  of 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
as  an  example,  what  would  happen? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  do  not  see,  very 
frankly,  how  that  can  happen,  because  if 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
Jurisdiction  Fish  and  Wildlife  as  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  no  Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that,  because  I  have  that  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  for 
this  time  simply  to  try  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  which  have  been  raised. 
This  is  a  good  bUl.  It  is  a  biU  which 
can  stand  sunlight.  I  hope  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions, because  I  think  once  you  know 
exactly  what  is  in  the  bill  you  will  like 
it. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this 
Outdoor  Recreation  Bureau,  we  find  this 
step-by-step  process.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  an  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion study  on  the  recreational  needs  of 
the  country  to  the  years  1975  and  to  2000. 
This  was  a  congressional  act.  The  re- 
port was  made  by  that  Commission  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  President. 
There  were  many  recommendations. 
Subsequently  the  President  set  up  a  Bu- 


reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  as  a  aort 
of  a  supervisory  agency  for  that  Butmb 
of  Outdoor  Recreation  created  an  Ad 
visory  Council.  This,  as  matters  worked 
out,  proved  to  be  a  rather  unworkable 
proposition  because  we  have  several  rab. 
inet  heads  working  together  to  try  to 
coordinate  a  program.  There  was  ai. 
ways  a  question  of  who  will  be  Chatrl 
man  this  year,  who  will  be  Chairman  next 
year,  and  who  has  the  real  responsibility 
Who  is  "boss"  of  the  Bureau  and  its  Di- 
rector. 

So  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  in  its  wisdon 
amended  the  hill,  as  you  will  note  in  | 
few  minutes,  to  take  out  the  language 
concerning  this  Advisory  Council  and  to 
fix  the  resp>onsibility  for  the  action  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  is 
exactly  as  you  would  want  it.  because 
you  want  to  know  where  the  responsibU- 
ity  is  lodged  in  any  of  these  bureaw. 
Furthermore.  I  think  you  would  want 
this  responsibility  fixed  so  that  you  knov 
the  Secretary  nf  the  Interior  is  respon- 
sible  for  what  goes  on  in  his  Depart- 
ment. The  procedure  here  is  not  un- 
usual. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only 
one  Bureau  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  which  has  an  actually  named 
legislative  existence — the  Bureau  o( 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  does  not  have  aaj 
such  legislative  name. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  There  is  one  other 
agency  that  I  think  the  gentleman  over- 
looked and  might  mention  and  that  ii 
coal  research. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  Office  of  Coal  Research 
is  the  second  one — yes,  that  is  right 
But.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
is  not  so  named  specifically  in  legisls- 
tive  action.  Even  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau which  has  many  matters  in  the 
State  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
is  not  mentioned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  believe 
you  stated  that  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  has  no  control  over  any  re- 
creational matters. 

Mr.  KYL.  No,  no;  that  was  not  the 
statement  at  all.  The  gentleman,  ap- 
parently, misunderstood.  This  is  whst 
we  are  delineating  now.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  asked  why  we  do  not  nante 
the  Bureau  of  Recreation  in  this  bill. 
The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  wm 
not  named  in  such  a  biU.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  was  not  named.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  an  activity  was  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  leg- 
islation provided  for  certain  actions  just 
as  this  bill  provides  for  actions  and  the 
Secretary  is  then  responsible  for  setting 
up  the  bureau  or  the  department  within 
his  agency  to  carry  out  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further  for 
a  specific  illustration? 

Mr.  KYL.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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)Cr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  Fish 
-nd  Wildlife  have  a  certain  duty  and  re- 
^onsiblllty  oa  tbe  public  Unds. 

lirKYL.    That  is  correct. 

jiir!  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  we 
have  heretofore  passed  what  we  call  a 
cooKiinAting  act  which  aUo  requires  the 
Rt^te  fish  and  game  commission  to 
ggree  with  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  people 
u  to  certain  recreational  features  and 
(be  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  to 
gnnt  rights-of-ways  for  ditches  and 
whatnot  and  conveyance  of  water  and 
so  forth.  Do  I  understand  by  this  piece 
of  legislation  you  are  creating  a  commis- 
Bion  which  will  say  to  the  director  of 
the  fish  and  wildlife  of  my  State  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  of  the  Federal 
Government  how  these  questions  shall 
be  resolved. 

ICr.  KYL.  Let  me  allay  the  gentle- 
man's fears  right  there.  Permit  me  to 
continue  because  I  have  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments left  and  I  want  to  answer  the 
fentleman's  question.  There  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  this  bill  which  changes 
any  Federal-State  relationship  or  re- 
sponsibility. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
basic  reason  that  I  like  this  legislation 
is  that  it  returns  to  the  States  arul  to 
the  local  governments  the  responsibility 
t<x  providing  outdoor  recreation,  with 
gome  assistance  in  coordination  and 
planning  and  so  on  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  assistance  is  avail- 
able only  if  the  local  govenunents  ask 
for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  KtlI  is  recognized  for 
4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  We  have 
these  departments  that  are  now  created 
with  certain  duties  and  responsibilities. 
One  of  them  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
was  the  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Another  is 
the  authority  that  we  place  with  the 
State  directors  and  the  fish  and  game 
departments  of  the  respective  States. 
Before  you  can  get  rights-of-way  over 
the  lands  imder  the  control  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  you  must 
have  the  permission  and  coordination 
of  those  two  bodies  or  you  do  not  get  it. 
What  I  want  to  know  is — if  this  legisla- 
tion is  approved,  will  the  administrator 
or  coordinator  be  in  a  position  to  step 
in  and  say  to  the  fish  and  game  director 
of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  of  the  Federal  Govenmient. 
this  shall  be  settled  in  this  manner  and 
the  rights-of-way  granted.  Does  he 
have  any  such  authority? 

Mr.  KYL  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question  as  directly  as  I  can. 
There  is  nothing  hi  this  bill  which  will 
change  that  relationship  whatsoever.  If 
the  gentleman  desires  such  legislation 
and  introduces  it,  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
will  give  it  consideration.  This  bill  does 
not  do  anything  of  that  sort.  Let  me 
give  you  a  few  illiistrations  in  the  last 


couple  of  minutes  available  here  so  that 
I  may  answer  some  other  questions  that 
have  been  put  out. 

We  have  one  geographical  situation 
which  Illustrates  the  purpose  of  this  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  its  coordi- 
nation efforts.  We  have  legislative 
proposals  to  create  what  is  known  as  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  which  starts  in 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  goes  to  Oregon.  The 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  at  the  present 
time  controls  all  this  trail  along  the  Mis- 
souri in  South  Dakota  and  all  but  125 
miles  in  North  Dakota.  The  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has  many 
miles  of  land  involved  on  this  same 
stream.  The  National  Park  Service  has 
s<Mne.  The  Biu-eau  of  lAnd  Manage- 
ment has  some  unassigned  land. 

This  Bureau  or  Department  of  Recrea- 
tion can  assist  in  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts so  that  the  people  get  a  maximum 
use  from  a  coordinated  program.  The 
effort  here  is  toward  coordination;  it  is 
not  for  the  establishment  of  any  new 
authority  either  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  or  among  the  departments 
of  Government.  And  it  promotes  co- 
ordination. It  does  not  force  it.  It 
simply  gives  some  legislative  sanction 
to  an  Executive  order  and  at  the  same 
time  improves  that  Executive  order  by 
fixing  the  responsibility  for  the  program. 
Instead  of  its  being  in  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e,  and  so  forth,  it 
fixes  the  responsibility  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  then  fixes  that  ma- 
chinery so  that  these  departments  can 
work  together  in  carrying  out  the  recre- 
ational aspects  of  all  the  programs. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
nuirks  at  this  point  in  the  Recou. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  business  in  such 
wholesale  activities  in  recreation.  It 
does  no  good  as  I  see  it  to  say  that  we 
need  a  new  Bui-eau  for  Recreation  to  co- 
ordinate present  activities  in  18  Federal 
agencies. 

Admittedly  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion are  wrong,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  ap- 
prove such  Goverrunent  participation  in 
recreation  as  this  bill  carries.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  Parkinson's  first  law 
that  more  and  more  Government  and 
employees  are  needed  to  do  less  and  less. 

The  seven  reasons  for  this  legislation 
as  outlined  on  pages  4  or  5  of  the  report 
effectively  inject  the  Government  into 
areas  where  Government  has  no  place 
being.  Such  activities  are  not  constitu- 
tional. The  Goverrunent  has  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  encourage  and  promote 
recreational  activities,  individually  or 
collectively.  Swimming.  sUing.  fishing, 
golfing,  are  all  fine  recreations,  and  I 
enjoy  them.  Some  do;  some  do  not.  But 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  Federal  subsidy.  It 
does  not  follow  that  money  should  be 


taken  in  taxes  to  subsidise  these  and 
other  recreations. 

The  Government  has  no  business  in 
assessing  or  specifying  or  promoting  or 
encouraging  needs  and  demands  of  peo- 
ple in  recreation.  Nor  do  we  need  more 
Federal  educational  programs,  as  speci- 
fied in  the  bill,  to  teach  and  encourage 
certain  recreational  programs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayer. 

The  answer  is  iu>t  to  coordinate  and 
expand  Government  recreational  activi- 
ties. The  answer  is  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment gradually  out  of  this  field  so  far 
as  possible.  I  refuse  to  i4>prove  such 
use  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

It  is  still  appropriate  in  this  new  pro- 
gram costing  $2,460,000  as  a  starter  to 
ask  who  is  going  to  pay  for  it?  We  are 
deficit  financing. 

Let  us  examine  to  see  how  many  of  the 
18  existing  agerusies'  activities  in  rec- 
reation we  can  limit.  Let  tis  not  expand 
Goverrunent,  adding  another  Biu-eau, 
calling  it  less  Government  participation 
in  our  lives. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  start  reducing 
Federal  Government's  intrusion  into  rec- 
reation. People  know  how  to  provide 
their  own  recreation  nor  should  they 
be  forced  to  support  through  their  taxes, 
other  peoples'  recreational  activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  and  declare*  that  the  general 
welfare  of  tbe  Nation  reqxilras  that  all  Amer- 
ican people  of  present  and  future  generations 
shall  be  assured  such  quantity  and  quality 
of  outdoor  recreation  resources  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  for  the  physical,  spiritual, 
cultural,  recreational,  and  sclentiflc  benefits 
which  such  resources  provide,  and  that 
prompt  and  coordinated  action  is  required 
by  all  levels  of  goverrunent  and  by  private 
interests  on  a  nationwide  basis  to  conserve, 
develop,  and  utUize  such  resources  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  tbe  American 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "de- 
sirable." and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "desirable 
for  the  physical,  spiritual,  cultural,  recre- 
ational and  scientific  benefits  which  such 
resources  provide,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  O'Brien]  in  charge  of  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  majority  side,  and  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man heard  the  colloquy  between  myself 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  conunittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlor]? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  regret  to  say  that 
I  did  not. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  essentially 
the  same  questions  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  call  attention 
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to  lines  9  and  10  on  pace  1  of  the  bill: 
"and  that  prompt  and  coordinated  action 
Is  required  by  ah  leveb  of  government 
and  by  private  interests  on  a  nationwide 
basis  to  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize 
such  resoiuxes  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  people." 

I  asked  tills  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  same  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve that  this  gives  additional  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  he 
does  not  possess  under  existing  law  to 
direct  or  order  State  recreation  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  My  an- 
swer to  that  would  be  unequivocally  "No." 
My  imderstanding  is  that  this  provides 
for  coordinated  authority  over  Federal 
Government  activity  in  these  programs. 

Mr.  MEADER.  If  we  could  constitu- 
tionally do  so,  this  legislation  does  not 
vest  any  additional  authority  in  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  over  State  recreation  pro- 
grams or  State  departments  concerned 
with  recreation  activities. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York,  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  is  a  declaratory  sec- 
tion and  it  simply  sets  forth  the  idea 
that  the  time  is  getting  rather  late  to 
acquire  land  for  park  and  recreational 
purposes  after  commercial  and  residen- 
tial Interests  have  encroached  upon 
areas  desired  for  recreational  purposes. 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  does  not  vest  any 
additional  authority  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  plan  State  programs  or  en- 
croach upon  State  authority? 

Mr.  KYIi.    Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  for  call- 
ing this  to  oxir  attention.  The  language 
is  very  broad  and  vague: 

That  the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  requires 
that  aU  American  people  of  present  and 
future  generations  shall  be  assured  such 
quantity  and  quality  of  outdoor  recreation 
resowcea  as  are  necessary  and  desirable  for 
the  physical,  spiritual,  cultural,  recreational, 
and  scientific  benefits  which  such  resources 
provide — 

And  SO  forth.  If  that  is  only  a  declara- 
tion of  policy,  perhaps  it  may  not  be  so 
meaningful.  But  it  is  very  broad,  vague, 
and  general. 

I  call  your  attention  to  section  2,  on 
page  2  of  the  bill  which  reads  that: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized. 

And  so  forth.  Then,  the  bill  continues 
to  itemize  the  various  functions  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  perform  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

My  question  would  be:  What  are  the 
purposes  of  the  bill?  Is  the  policy  state- 
ment both  a  policy  statement  and  a 
statement  of  the  piu-pose  of  the  bill?  If 
it  represents  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  then 


It  Is  a  mighty  broad  purpose  which  is  al- 
most without  limit. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  another  question. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
prefer  that  we  say  It  is  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide this  recreation,  or  would  he  prefer 
that  we  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  government,  the 
county  government,  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  private  Interests  of  the 
coimtry  to  do  this  Job? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  much  prefer 
the  recognition  that  the  States,  local  and 
private  Interests  do  have  a  function  to 
perform. 

I  do  not  think  that  answered  the 
question. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  surprised  to  find  this 
objection. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
object,  but  I  am  attempting  to  find  out 
what  the  biU  will  do. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  like  the  language.  I 
thought  we  were  centralizing  the  au- 
thority back  where  it  belongs,  with  In- 
dividual citizens,  with  local  governments, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  legislative  his- 
tory is  helpful.  However,  I  do  not  find 
much  language  in  the  bill  to  confirm  the 
assurances  which  have  been  given. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  does  not 
find  too  much  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  agree  that  there 
should  be  coordination  among  the  many 
agencies  with  recreation  programs  blos- 
soming out  all  over  the  Government 
these  days.  There  should  be  coordina- 
tion, but  with  It  I  would  like  to  see 
economy.  I  am  disturbed  by  the  lan- 
guage on  page  4  of  the  bill: 

Any  department  or  agency  furnishing  ad- 
vice or  assistance  hereunder  may  expend  Its 
own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  as  may  b«  agreed  to  by 
that  agency. 

This  looks  to  me  like  a  blank  check 
authorization  to  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment presently  engaged  in  some  form  of 
recreational  programs  to  go  ahead  and 
spend  money  as  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa.  I  hope  the  gentleman  can 
shed  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  these 
words. 

Mr.  KYL.  These  departments  already 
do  this. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  it  right. 

Mr.  BTYL.  Allow  me  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman the  B  section,  and  then  you  will 
imderstand  that  there  is  an  economy 
involved  here. 

Suppose  a  question  is  asked  of  this 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  by  a  State 
relative  to  management  of  forest  re- 
sources for  recreation.  Naturally,  the 
place  for  him  to  go  is  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  been  engaged 
in  this  activity  for  a  long  time.    Instead 
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of  saying  that  you  have  to  conduet ». 
new  research  program  to  study  this  ^ 
we  have  done  so  frequently  In  thTrJ 
we  say  we  do  not  want  to  spend  aaA. 
tional  money,  we  are  going  to  the  peook 
who  know  how  to  do  this,  get  thelrS! 
swer,  and  proceed  without  any  expeoA. 
ture.  So  there  is  an  actual  ccoimSI 
involved  in  this.  ^^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  h 
right,  but  I  do  not  see  it  as  related  to 
the  language  on  page  4,  where  the  bo 
validates  the  expenditure  of  money  <» 
the  prart  of  other  agencies  of  Ooveta. 
ment. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  my  way  of  looking  at » 
It  prevents  the  matter  of  dupllcatloa 
which  is  costly.  Instead  of  saying.^l^ 
want  you  to  study  this  business  of  reo*. 
ation  and  forest  areas,  we  say,  Go  to  the 
people  who  know  and  get  their  ansvtr 
In  much  cheaper  fashion  and  give  It  t» 
these  people. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  say  this  language  of 
the  bill  validates  the  spending  of  money 
on  the  part  of  other  agencies  for  thh 
purpose.  As  I  understand  it,  the  De. 
partment  of  the  Interior  in  January  i( 
this  year  added  another  2.000  emplojM 
to  Its  payroll.  A  niunber  of  these  eia- 
ployees,  I  understand,  are  allegedly  (« 
the  purpose  of  administering  ncn^ 
tional  programs. 

TTils  is  one  more  reason  why  Own 
ought  to  be  a  cutback  in  employmeat 
and  a  cutback  in  spending  on  the  pot 
of  other  agencies  if  this  legislation  k 
adopted  and  administration  centered  is 
the  Interior  Department. 

Incidentally,  I  was  intrigued  the  other 
day  to  learn  that  the  Secretary  «( 
the  Interior  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Applied  Psychology  Corp.  of  Arlington. 
Va.,  a  $27,500  contract,  to  study  whether 
campers  in  the  national  parks  wotdd 
rather  camp  on  high  ground  or  kv 
ground;  whether  they  saw  too  maar 
bears  in  the  national  peu-ks  or  too  lev 
bears.  And,  I  wonder  if  someone  could 
tell  me  why,  with  all  of  the  park  rangen. 
who  see  these  tourists  when  they  ooeae 
into  the  paries,  they  could  not  find  oct 
whether  they  prefer  to  camp  on  hich 
ground  or  low  ground  or  whether  th9 
see  too  many  or  too  few  bears? 

I  would  like  some  one  to  tell  me  if  Oie 
House  Interior  Committee  approved  the 
hiring  of  a  psychology  corporation  to 
answer  questions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  ttie 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  was  not 
brought  officially  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  This  wu 
a  proposal  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
I  understand  there  was  some  obJectiOB 
raised  to  it,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
enter   into  such  a  contract. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  I  am  fearful,  if  le 
are  going  into  the  hiring  of  this  kind  of 
service,  that  when  we  get  the  famov 
fish  palace  down  at  Haines  Point,  sooM* 
one  will  be  hiring  a  psychology  outfit  ti 
find  out  whether  the  people  saw  enou^ 
fish  or  how  the  fish  felt  about  the  peopk 
looking  at  them.  It  just  could  be  pot- 
sible.  too.  you  know,  that  the  bears  re- 
sent this  business  of  spending  $27,500  for 
the  hiring  of  psychologists  to  evalue  their 
attractiveness. 
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Ifr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
-mn,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Ifr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  for  the 
nirpose  of  trying  to  clarify  the  real  in- 
tgnt  and  purpose  of  the  creation  of  this 
fgeacy.  We  have  been  told  under  sec- 
tion 3: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  declared 
IQ  section  1  of  this  Act. 

And  then  in  section  1  of  the  act: 
Tiis  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Nation  requires  that 
£  American  people  of  present  and  future 
MBeratlons  shall  be  assxired  such  quantity 
ilnd  quality  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
u  are  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  physl- 
^,  gplrltual,  cultural,  recreational,  and 
■dentlflc  benefits  which  such  resources  pro- 
ride. 

Now,  the  reason  I  read  that  is  that  the 
first  part  of  section  3  of  this  act  refers 
to  section  1.  which  I  have  just  read,  and 
then  we  say  "the  heads  of  Federal  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies 
having  administrative  responsibility  over 
activities  or  resovu-ces  the  conduct  or  use 
of  which  Is  pertinent  to  fulfillment  of 
that  policy  shall." 

Does  that  mean  that  every  agency,  be 
It  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  Ag- 
riculture or  Labor  that  has  charge  of  the 
physical,  spiritual,  cultural,  recreational, 
and  scientific  benefits  which  such  re- 
sources provide,  or  any  agency  of  the 
Ooverrunent  that  has  control  of  any  of 
these  departments^  then  comes  under 
section  1?  Does  anybody  have  an 
answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  in 
the  very  broad,  somewhat  vague  and  ob- 
vious declaration  of  policy  we  do  refer 
specifically  to  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources, and  then  we  apply  those  physi- 
cal, spiritual,  cultural,  recreational,  and 
scientific  benefits  to  people. 

The  committee  felt  that  it  was  quite 
desirable  that  any  agency  of  Government 
should  consider  the  broad  policy  out- 
lined in  matters  of  outdoor  recreation 
and  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 
consult  with  and  be  consulted  by  the 
Secretary  in  that  particular  area.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  get  any  kind  of  uniform 
plan.  I  think,  too.  that  section  (b)  helps 
carry  a  great  deal  of  additional  weight. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  answering  my  ques- 
tion. I  would  like  to  go  further  and  state 
that  these  groups  which  are  assigned 
this  responsibility  then  under  this  act 
"shall  consult  with  and  be  consulted  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  both 
with  respect  to  their  conduct  of  those 
activities  and  their  use  of  those  resources 
and  with  respect  to  the  activities  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  carries  on 
under  authority  of  this  act  which  are 
pertinent  to  their  work,  and  (b)  carry 
out  such  responsibilities  in  general  con- 
formance with  the  nationwide  plan  au- 
thorized under  section  2(c)  of  this  act." 

Now,  my  question  is  this:  Under  sec- 
Uon  2(c)  of  the  act  it  is  a  nationwide 
plan  Is  that  all  about  which  they  can 
confer  with  the  Secretary,  this  nation- 
wide plan? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  would 
say  under  the  language  in  the  bill  that 


they  are  required  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  in  steps  leading  up  to  the 
formulation  of  the  plan  and  then  after 
^e  plan  is  agreed  to  they  are  required 
to  act  in  conformance  with  the  nation- 
wide plan  adopted. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  That  leads 
to  the  next  question,  the  nationwide  plan 
that  will  be  adopted.  Now.  are  we  then 
obligated  after  these  departments  and 
everybody  in  the  Government,  Including 
all  of  those  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  others,  if  they  should  arrive 
at  a  nationwide  plan  and  adopt  it,  then 
does  that  become  a  Federal  plan  to  the 
point  that  It  can  and  will  be  enforced 
throughout  the  United  States  without 
further  action  of  Congress? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OanmN:  On 
page  1.  line  3.  after  the  word  "declares", 
strike  out  all  that  follows  down  through  the 
word  "basis"  on  page  2  in  line  1,  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "It  is  to  be 
desirable  that  all  American  people  of  present 
and  future  generations  be  assured  adequate 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  for  all  levels  of  goveriunent  and 
private  interests  to  take  prompt  and  coordi- 
nated action  to  the  extent  practicable  with- 
out diminishing  or  affecting  their  respective 
powers  and  functions". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  committee  I  should  like  to 
read  the  section  as  it  would  read  in  full 
with  the  amendment  I  have  offered: 

Beginning  on  line  3,  it  would  read  that 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  it  "to  be 
desirable  that  all  American  people  of 
present  and  future  generations  be  as- 
sured adequate  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sources and  that  It  Is  desirable  for  all 
levels  of  government  and  private  inter- 
ests." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  bal- 
ance of  the  language  at  my  desk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
permitted  to  read  from  the  amendment 
at  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
again  read  from  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  "to  take 
prompt  and  coordinated  action,  to  the 
extent  practicable  without  diminishing 
or  affecting  their  respective  powers  and 
functions" 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then  the  language 
would  continue  to  read:  "to  conserve, 
develop,  and  utilize  such  resources  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
American  people." 

I  offer  this  amendment  because  I  think 
it  correctly  reflects  the  intent  which  has 
been  indicated  In  the  colloquy  that  pre- 
ceded the  offering  of  this  amendment. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  intent,  as  I 
imderstand  It.  to  diminish,  impair,  or 
reduce  State  or  local  responsibility  in 
this  field.  If  that  Is  the  case  I  should 
think  this  amendment  clarifies  that  In- 
tent. 

Also,  my  amendment  would  shorten 
and  take  out  some  of  the  poetry  in  the 


so-called  policy  statement  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  purports  to  require  that  all 
people  shall  have  all  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
that  are  necessary  and  desirable  for 
their  physical,  spiritual,  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, and  scientific  benefit.  That  is  a 
mighty  broad  statement  of  poUcy.  As  I 
Indicated  before,  section  2  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  number 
of  powers  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  Act.  When  reading  section  2.  It  Is 
well  to  ask:  What  are  the  purposes  of 
the  act?  If  what  I  have  referred  to  m 
the  policy  statement  also  constitutes  the 
purp>ose  of  the  bill,  then  the  purp>ose  is 
so  broad  that  the  Secretary  could  do 
anything  with  those  powers.  Therefore 
I  have  tried  to  put  the  language  in  the 
bill  which  would  be  more  reasonable. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
quarreling  over  a  handful  of  adjectives. 
I  did  think  the  language  of  the  bill  had 
a  certain  lilt,  but  I  have  no  pride  of 
authorship  in  the  language.  I  am  sure 
the  language  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  very  fine.  too.  and 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  committee 
would  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Oriftih]  Is 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CleiiE  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  4: 

"Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized,  after  consultation  with  the 
R«creatlon  Advisory  CouncU  and  with  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned,  to  perform  the  foUowlng  func- 
tions and  activities: 

"(a)  INVENTORT. — Prepare  and  maintain  a 
continuing  Inventory  and  evaluation  of  out- 
door recreation  needs  and  resources  of  the 
United  States,  including,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

"(b)  Classification. — Prepare  a  system  for 
classification  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
to  assist  in  the  effective  and  beneficial  use 
and  management  of  such  resources. 

"(c)  Nationwidi  Plan. — Formulate  and 
maintain  a  comprehensive  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  plan,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  plans  of  the  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. States,  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
The  plan  shall  set  forth  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  public  for  outdoor  recreation 
and  the  current  and  foreseeable  avaUablUty 
In  the  future  of  outdoor  recreation  resources 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  plan  shall  identi- 
fy critical  outdoor  recreation  problems, 
recommend  solutions,  and  identify  the  de- 
sirable actions  to  be  taken  at  each  level  of 
government  and  by  private  interests.  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  the  initial  plan, 
which  shall  be  prepared  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable within  five  years  hereafter,  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress. 
Future  revisions  of  the  plan  ahall  be  simi- 
larly transmitted  at  suooeeding  flve-y»ar  In- 
tervals. When  a  plan  or  revision  la  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shaU 
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transmit  ooplM  to  the  Ocnrtraon  of  the 
amvtnX  States. 

"  (d)  TscKmcAi.  AssiSTANCK. — ^Provide  tech- 
nical aasistancc  and  advice  to  and  cooperate 
with  States,  political  subdlvlslonB,  and  non- 
profit organlzatlonB  with  respect  to  outdoor 
recreation. 

"(e)  RsQiOMAi.  CoopsaATXOM. — ^Sncoxirage 
Interstate  and  regional  cooperation  in  the 
planning,  acqulaltlon.  and  deTelopment  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

"(f)  RxsxAKCH  AKD  Education. —  (1)  Spon- 
sor, engage  In.  and  assist  In  research  relat- 
ing to  outdoor  recreation,  directly  or  by 
contract  or  cooperative  agreements,  and 
make  payments  for  such  piirpoees  without 
regard  to  tne  limitations  of  section  3648  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (31  VJS.C.  529)  con- 
cerning advances  of  funds  when  he  considers 
such  acUon  in  the  public  interest.  (2)  xinder- 
take  studies  and  assemble  information  con- 
cerning outdo<^  recreation,  directly  or  by 
contract  or  cooperative  agreement,  and  dis- 
seminate such  Information  without  regard 
to  the  proTislona  of  section  321n,  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  and  (3)  cooperate  with 
educational  institutions  and  others  in  order 
to  assist  in  establishing  education  programs 
and  activities  and  to  encourage  public  use 
and  benefits  from  outdoor  recreation. 

**(g)     IMTXSDKPASTMENTAL        Ck>OPERATION. — 

(1)  Cooperate  with  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  obtain  from  them  information, 
data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  that  are' 
needed  and  can  reasonably  be  furnished  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  and 

(2)  promote  coordination  of  Federal  plans 
and  activities  generally  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation.  Any  department  or  agency  fur- 
nishing advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may 
expend  Its  own  funds  for  such  p\irposes, 
with  or  without  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  that  agency. 

"(h)  Donations. — Accept  and  use  dona- 
tions of  money,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facilities  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word  "desir- 
able," and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "desirable 
for  the  physical,  sfrirltual,  cxUtural,  recre- 
ational and  scientific  benefits  which  such 
resources  provide,". 

Page  2,  line  4.  after  the  word  "authorized" 
strike  out  ".  after  consultation  with  the 
Recreation  Advisory  Council  and  with  the 
heads  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
concerned,". 

Page  2.  line  10,  after  the  words  "United 
States"  change  the  comma  to  a  period  and 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

Page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "identify  the" 
and  insert  "recommend". 

Page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "nonprofit  or- 
ganizations" and  insert  "private  interests, 
including  nonprofit  organizations.". 

Page  3,  line  24,  strike  out  "section  3ain,*' 
and  insert  "section  4154.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  several  amendments  to  section  2, 
which  I  ask  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments : 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Wkstlano: 
Page  2,  lines  4  tlirough  8,  strike  out  all  of 
section  2  and  Insert: 

"Skt.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  established 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
an  Independent  agency  to  be  known  as  the 
United  States  Outdoor  Recreation  Agency. 
The  Director  of  said  Agency  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  by    the  President   with    the    advice 
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and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shaU  receive 
a  salary  of  • per  anmiTTi      He  shall : ". 

Page  3,  line  2.  after  '"The"  strike  out  "Sec- 
retary"  and    insert   "Director". 

Page  8.  Une  7,  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
Insert  "EWrector". 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  these  amendments  I  have 
offered  Is  to  set  up  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  As  has  been  commented 
several  times  here  this  afternoon  by 
Members  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Okoss]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonks].  for  in- 
stance, said: 

I  thought  we  were  having  a  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  but  nowhere  In  the  bill 
can  you  find  that  phrase,  those  words,  ac- 
tually setting  up  a  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation. 

What  this  bill  as  it  is  presently  con- 
stituted does  is  give  additional  authority 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I  am 
pretty  sure  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  a  busy  man.  He  has  a  lot  of  bureaus 
under  liim.  I  think  it  might  be  imposing 
additionally  upon  his  time  to  delegate  all 
this  additional  authority  of  arranging 
for  this  outdoor  recreation  program. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  report  states 
that  one  of  the  major  functions  of  the 
New  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  is 
that  of  promoting  the  coordination  of  the 
activities  of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
stance,  said: 

In  the  words  of  the  Commission,  the 
role  of  the  Bureau  would  be  to  review 
and  coordinate  diverse  Federal  efforts. 
The  Commission  also  stated  that  the 
Bureau's  written  comments  could  ac- 
company plans  of  other  agencies  sub- 
mitted to  the  executive  ofBce  and  to  the 
Congress. 

It  is  diiflcult  for  me  to  see  how  a 
bureau  that  is  housed  in  a  department 
could  possibly  make  independent  Judg- 
ments, do  independent  coordinating  with 
other  agencies  when  the  authorities 
are  granted  in  this  legislation  run  to  the 
Secretary  of  that  department  rather 
than  to  the  director  of  the  bureau. 

If  these  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
are  accepted,  then  the  authority  will  go 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  and  not 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under 
your  amendment,  would  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  have  the  authority  to  coordi- 
nate in  the  same  manner  as  has  been 
discussed? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  He  would,  but  he 
would  be  specifically  designated  in  the 
legislation  rather  than  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  he 
have  any  authority  whatsoever  to  say  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  or  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  how  they  should 
resolve  these  areas  as  it  relates  to 
recreation? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  No.  he  would  have 
no  more  authority  than  Is  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  this  present 
legislation. 

It  is  my  belief  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  should  be  expected 


and  permitted  to  operate  Independeou* 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Buthm 
is  housed.  The  adminiatraUon's  rem 
on  the  bill  made  it  clear  this  type oiai! 
tion  is  contemplated  whenever  the  Ba. 
reau  is  serving  in  a  staff  capacity  to  Um 
recreation  advisory  council.  But  14! 
not  think  this  is  sufficiently  broad.  1^ 
independence  should  cover  all  function 
of  the  bureau  including  program,  buds, 
etary,  and  legislative  review. 

In  the  report  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee  of  the  other  body,  the  quote  is  madi 
that  the  independence  of  the  Bureau,  iti 
actions  and  contacts,  whenever  it  is  ten. 
ing  in  its  capacity  as  staff  or  secretarlaL 
is  essential  for  the  council  to  functtea 
properly  and  make  effective  use  of  tbi 
Bureau.  In  other  words,  this  legislatlca, 
as  it  is  presently  before  us,  merely  defe. 
gates  additional  authority  to  the  Secrt. 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

We  have  heard  that  there  are  some  II 
to  20  agencies  presently  involved  in  out. 
door  recreation  and  you  are  setting  19 
one  coordinating  agency,  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation.  I  think  the  leg^ 
lation  should  read  to  that  effect  so  Q^ 
agency  may  operate  independently  an4 
not  be  under  the  thumb  of  any  depart- 
ment whether  it  is  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agricul. 
ture,  OSA,  or  any  other  department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  these  amend- 
ments will  carry. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  ia 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  (^^posltion  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemsa 
from  Washington  for  several  reason. 
There  was  a  report  Issued  several  yean 
ago  by  the  Hoover  Commission  that 
strongly  recommended  that  all  authortty 
and  functions  of  the  agencies  be  vested  In 
the  heads  of  departments. 

The  Outdoor  Recreation  Review  Com- 
mission report  on  pages  121  and  122  ree- 
ommends  this  authority  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  thk 
One  is  that  most  of  the  recreational  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government  are 
centered  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. There  are  other  reasons  that 
have  an  important  bearing  on  this  qu» 
tion  of  authority  and  that  is  the  honae- 
keeping  activities.  The  Director  will  be 
able  to  draw  on  the  housekeeping  acthrl- 
ties  of  the  entire  Department  of  the  IS* 
terlor,  if  the  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary. 

General  legislative  history  shows  that 
the  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  tea- 
thorize  Independent  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  a  Cabinet  ofiScer. 
If  this  authority  were  vested  in  an  inde- 
pendent director  there  would  be  no  Cab- 
inet representation  for  this  important 
Bureau,  and  I  think  it  would  severdy 
handicap  the  ability  of  this  Bureau  to 
coordinate  all  the  recreational  activitia 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  seems  to 
me  the  authority  must  be  vested  in  ft 
Secretary.  I  strongly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  froea 
Washington  and  hope  the  committee  wlO 
defeat  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRIS.     I  yield. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  What  role  does  the  Bu- 
ic«u  of  Outdoor  Recreation  play  in  the 
ggi^eme  of  things,  if  all  authority  is  vested 
m  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  They  provide  the  tech- 
nical staff  and  coordinate  the  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  really  do  not  need  a 
bureau,  then;  all  the  Secretary  needs  is 
more  employees. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  We  do  not  think  that 
he  needs  so  many  more  employees;  we 
think  he  needs  an  agency  to  coordinate 
activities  that  are  already  going  on.  We 
vould  t>e  in  a  much  better  position  to 
evaluate  whether  or  not  other  employees 
irere  necessary  if  we  had  a  coordinating 
agency  which  we  are  getting  set  up  under 
tills  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  not  think  the 
Secretary  needs  more  employees.  He  had 
3,000  added  in  January  to  bring  him  up 
to  64.000  employees  in  his  department. 
I  think  he  has  enough  employees,  but  I 
Just  do  not  understand  what  role  Uie 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  is  going 
to  play  1^  ftU  authority  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  The  Bureau  will  be  the 
staff  to  coordinate  and  plan  and  try  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  all  the  recrea- 
tional activities  we  have  going  on  in  the 
Federal  Government.  At  the  present 
time  about  18  agencies  are  involved  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Wcstland].  Let 
mt  make  the  record  clear. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  handles  national  parks  has  cor- 
recUy  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Out- 
door Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission, in  which  they  recommended 
that  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
be  set  up  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. At  the  time  this  proposition  was 
considered  by  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  the  only 
real  sharp  division  that  occurred  In  2i/4 
years  of  debate  on  that  Commission  oc- 
curred as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  an  Independent  agency  or  whether  it 
should  be  set  up  as  an  agency  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  was  one 
of  those  at  that  time  who  spoke  for  an 
independent  agency,  and  I  still  beUeve 
that  an  independent  agency  woul<[  be  de- 
sirable. One  of  the  best  reasons  I  can 
think  of  is  the  reason  advanced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mo>- 
U8]  for  voting  this  amendment  down. 
His  reason  was  that  there  would  be  no 
Cabinet  representation.  No.  this  would 
be  better  than  Cabinet  representation, 
because  the  only  perstm  to  whcnn  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation would  report  would  be  the  Pres- 
ident himself.  He  would  not  have  to 
worry  about  whether  or  not  the  respec- 
tive Secretary  got  the  right  message, 
whether  or  not  he  had  to  setUe  disputes 
between  two  Cabinet  members;  he  would 
report  directly  to  the  President. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  the  Hoover 
Commission  reported  against  setting  up 
Independent  agencies,  but  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  set  up  an  independent 
agency,  and  ultimately  we  are  going  to 


have  to  set  one  up  to  consolidate  the  rec- 
reational resources  of  this  country — ^rec- 
reation association  or  a  recreation 
agency  of  your  Federal  Government 
which  will  affect  the  lives  not  only  of 
the  tax-paying  American  public,  the  180 
mllUon  Americans  who  are  living  today, 
but  also  the  200  million  who  will  be  liv- 
ing here  in  1975.  They  need  some  in- 
dividual, someone  to  report  directly  to 
the  President  on  the  need  for  outdoor 
recreation  of  these  our  people. 

I  hope  that  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  setting 
up  an  independent  agency,  are  adopted. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srleld, 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  woiUd 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman.  If  this  Inde- 
pendent agency  was  set  up,  which  com- 
mittee of  Congress  would  that  agency 
report  to? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  think  we  can  make 
that  very  clear.  We  can  make  a  little 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  add  a 
section  to  the  Rules  of  the  House.  We 
can  discuss  that  matter  with  the  Parlia- 
mentarian. Mr.  Deschler.  and  make  sure 
that  all  legislation  concerning  outdoor 
recreation  goes  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House. 
I  would  urge  that  the  Senate  do  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  In  view 
of  that  position,  why  should  we  not  also 
call  upon  the  executive  end  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  knowledge,  that  can 
give  this  opportunity  to  the  SecretsJT  of 
the  Interior.  The  gentleman  has  made 
the  point  that  this  legislation  might 
emanate  from  this  inder>endent  agency. 
Why  not  go  all  the  way  and  let  the  Sec- 
retary run  the  show? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  Is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  think  the  Secretary  might 
have  a  friendly  friend  over  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  he  may  have  a 
friend  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
rather  than  try  to  agree  on  what  Is  best 
for  recreation  he  might  try.  whoever  the 
Secretary  Is.  to  satisfy  his  friends  rather 
than  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  In  the  first 
instance,  this  amendment  would  give  to 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  a 
status  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
does  not  have,  a  status  which  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  does  not  haye,  a 
status  which  only  two  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  do  have ; 
namely,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
WildUfe  and  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  keep 
this  entire  matter  in  perspective.  In 
most  instances,  the  recreational  aspects 
of  Federal  and  State  projects  are  second- 
ary— extremely  important,  but  second- 
ary. There  are  some  areas  where  the 
primary  consideration,  if  we  would  in- 
clude esthetic  and  physical  t>eneflts, 
would  be  from  recreation.  In  the  case 
of  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers the  most  important  features  are 
flood  control  and  navigation.  Elements 
of  recreation  are  secondary. 


This  last  week  a  subcommittee  visited 
an  area  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  primary 
benefit  Is  scientific,  because  that  par- 
ticular small  area  Includes  almost  all 
different  visible  effects  of  gladation.  It 
is  primarily  scientific.  Certainly  there 
would  be  concomitant  recreational  as- 
pects. We  want  to  coordinate  the  recre- 
ational activities  of  all  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment, but  we  do  not  want  to  make 
this  particular  feature  of  our  national 
Uf  e  the  most  important  thing  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  office.  It  would  have 
a  tendency  to  elevate  the  office  out  of  all 
p)erspective. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Coal  Research  Office, 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to,  only 
applies  to  the  26  coal-produdng  States, 
and  the  Reclamation  Bureau  only  applies 
to  17  Western  States.  But  this  agency 
affecting  recreation  which  we  are  here 
creating  applies  to  50  States,  and  as  was 
pointed  out,  includes  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and 
the  trust  territories. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [  After  coimUng.]  Seventy  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoU  No.  33] 

AsplnaU  Hagan,  Oa.  Nedzl 

Avery  Hagen,  Oalif .  07f  eiU 

Ayres  Hawkins  Patten 

Barrett  Healey  PhUbin 

Becker  Hubert  PoweU 

Beennann  Henderson  Rains 

Belcher  Hoffnum  Beld,  If  .T. 

Blatnlk  Hollfleld  Reifel 

Bolton,  Horton  Rich 

Frances  P.  Icbord  Rivers,  Alaska 

Brademas  Jennings  Rivera.  8.O. 

Bromwell  Johnson.  Calif    Rodino 

Buckley  Jones,  Ala.  Rogers,  Tex. 

OahUl  Kelly  Roosevelt 

Carey  Kln«,  Osllf .  Roiish 

Celler  BLlrwsn  St.  Oeorse 

Chamberlain  Kluczynski  Bchwengel 

Clancy  Lennon  Shelley 

Clark  Leslnski  Short  '~ 

Davis,  Tenn.  Uoyd  Smith,  Calif. 

DlggB  Long,  Md.  Smith.  Iowa 

Dulakl  McDade  Stephens 

rmncan  McDowell  Taft 

Dwyer  Maodonald  Thompson .  La. 

Parbsteln  MacQregor  Thompson,  N.J. 

Flno  Madden  Walter 

Foreman  Mathlas  Watson 

Forrester  May  Whalley 

Olaimo  Miller,  Calif.  Wlckersham 

GoodeU  Uiila,  N.T.  Williams 

Orabowski  Monagan  WUlls 

Green,  Greg.  Morrison  WlUon,  Bob 

Green,  Pa.  Multer 

Oubser  Murphy,  N.Y. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.*^1762.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  333  Members  responded  to 
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their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit- 
ted herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  BpreaA  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Cominittee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The    CHAIRItiAN.      The     gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  the  point  of  no  quorum  was 
made  we  were  considering  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  which  in  effect  sets  up  a 
separate  biu-eau  and  creates  a  director 
and.  I  think,  gives  him  a  good  deal  of 
authority.  My  objective  is  to  try  to  as- 
certain if  this  amendment  would  clarify 
the  situation  that  exists  in  my  own  State 
at  the  present  time.  This  legislation 
requires  that  outdoor  recreation  be  co- 
ordinated at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  situation  that  I  outlined  is:  The 
Water  Board  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Denver  made  application  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  a  dam  across  a 
stream.  When  they  issued  the  license 
in  connection,  they  put  certain  restric- 
tions on  outdoor  recreation;  that  is  to 
say,  they  required  the  building  of  cause- 
ways for  flsh  and  other  recreational  pur- 
poses. Thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  believed  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission had  overstepped  its  bounds  and 
intervened  in  that  action  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington,  if  his  amendment 
is  adopted  would  this  special  agency  have 
the  right  and  the  authority  to  settle  the 
dispute  that  now  exists  between  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Division? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  First  of  all.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  pretty  plain,  in  that  it 
sets  It  up  as  a  coordinate  agency.  I  seri- 
ously doubt  it  has  any  more  authority  in 
the  case  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  mentioned.  In  view  of  the  amend- 
ment accepted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  answer  more  definitely  Is 
no  to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  I  cannot  recaU  the 
exact  phraseology  of  the  amendment 
that  was  adopted,  but  it  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  without  impairing  or  reducing 
their  respective  powers.  There  was  noth- 
ing added.  If  anything.  It  was  reduced, 
and  I  frankly  believe  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  would  be 
the  gentleman's  thought,  if  his  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  it  would  not  add  any 
power  nor  give  authority  to  anybody  to 
make  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  get  together 
and  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  They  have  no  pow- 
er.   They  could  request. 

Mr.  ROOEIRS  of  Colorado.  Then,  if 
they  did  not,  why  should  we  have  a  sepa- 
rate agency? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  There  are  many 
other  problems  involved  besides  the  prob- 
lem the  gentleman  mentioned.  There 
are  problems  of  recreation  throughout 
the  50  States. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  say  they  have 
some  jurisdiction  in  this  recreation  mat- 
ter, having  issued  the  order  to  my  Board 
in   Denver   that   you   must   keep   these 
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causeways  open  for  flsh  and  wildlife. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  to  coordinate 
them,  and  If  your  amendment  will  do 
that,  all  right.  If  not,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  adopt  it. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  This  asks  for  coor- 
dination between  the  various  agencies. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
they  have  tried  heretofore  to  coordinate 
them,  and  apparently  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted. Even  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  how  would  it  be  any 
different? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Perhaps  we  should 
substitute  coercion  for  coordinate. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  Uke  to 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  authority  or  power  to 
try  to  coordinate  differences  of  views 
and  to  resolve  differences  of  views  in 
the  Department  or  any  agency,  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  is  the  most 
constructive  step  you  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  this  year,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  question  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado or  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
or  both.  I  was.  of  necessity,  off  the  floor 
during  general  debate.  I  am  not  sure 
that  this  question  may  not  have  been 
answered.  Has  there  been  any  report 
filed  with  the  Congress  either  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  or  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  as  to  the  number  of 
man-years  of  additional  personnel  that 
would  be  required  vmder  this  legislation? 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  committee,  so  I  will  de- 
fer to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  We  have  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Craft  addressed 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AsPiNALL],  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, which  says  that  as  of  this  date  this 
bureau  has  74  employees  and  they  ex- 
pect to  have,  possibly,  in  the  next  3  or  4 
years,  no  more  than  186. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  In  other  words,  am 
I  to  understand  from  the  gentleman 
that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  801  of 
the  84th  Congress,  which  require  the 
filing  with  the  Congress  of  estimates  for 
each  of  5  years  of  the  total  number  of 
man-years  of  civiUan  employment,  have 
been  complied  with? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  In  substance,  they 
have. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  tnist,  if  I  may  say 
so  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  Manpower  Utilization 
Subcommittee,  that  the  Department  will 
be  reminded  that  this  does  go  to  the  re- 
quirement for  each  of  the  5  years  and  not 
in  Just  broad  generalizations  of  the  type 
mentioned.  So,  it  is  my  understanding, 
then,  that  the  number  will  increase 
possibly  from  74,  to  what  niutiber  did 
the  gentleman  say? 
Mr.  MORRIS.    Approximately  186. 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.    186? 

Mr.  MORRIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  WeU,  I  would  la. 
that  is  a  good,  normal,  healthy  groi^ 
for  a  bureaucracy  in  that  period  ^ 
time.  '* 

Mr.  MORRIS.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  this  is  expected  to  be  the 
top  that  the  bureau  would  have  of  em. 
ployees. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  That  would  be  th. 
top?  "■ 

Mr.  MORRIS.  This  Is  expected  to  levd 
off  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  and  I  know  he  spe«ki 
with  great  sincerity  and  good  faith,  i 
am  reminded  of  the  comments  some  of 
my  children  used  to  make  when  ther 
were  young,  "Want  to  bet?"  I  am  nit 
questioning  the  good  faith  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  least,  but  this  could  be  a  sub- 
stantial and  expensive  expansion  once 
they  get  started. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  am  siu-e  with  the  u- 
sistance  of  the  Manpower  Utilizatkm 
Subcommittee  and  the  Subcommittee  oo 
National  Parks  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Interior,  we  can  between  us  see  that  thli 
is  complied  with. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  Im- 
plied  compliment  to  the  subcommittee. 
I  am  not  sure  that  the  subconunittee  ii 
that  good,  but  I  would  say  that  perhapi 
one  of  the  best  forms  of  weight  control 
or  girth  control  in  the  bureaucracy  ii 
retroactive  birth  control  of  some  of  theae 
agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  Washington  [Mr.  Westlawb]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  (li> 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Westlahb) 
there  were — ayes  54.  noes  99. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRlTFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    ORimM  of 

Michigan:  On  page  4,  line  19.  replace  Um 
period  with  a  semicolon  and  add  the  foUov- 
ing:  -Provided,  however.  That  within  60  daj» 
following  the  close  of  each  calendar  year, 
they  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
for  each  such  calendar  year  which  report 
shall  Itemize  with  particularity  and  descrUM 
In  detail  the  source,  value,  purpose,  and  um 
of  each  donation  of  money,  property,  per> 
sonal  services,  or  facilities  accepted  or  used 
under  authority  of  this  or   any   other  Act." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  amended.     It  should  read: 

Provided,  however.  That  within  SO  days  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  tbi 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to 
Congrees — 

And  the  amendment  would  then  be 
as  it  was  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification  of  the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  now 
report  the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  19.  replace  the  period  with 
a  semicolon  and  add  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided,  however.  That  within  60  days  foUow- 
Ing  the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  for  each  such  calendsr 
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Mftr  which  report  shall  Itemise  with  par- 
^eulartty  and  describe  In  detaU  the  source, 
value,  purpoae.  and  nse  of  aaoh  donAtlora  at 
money,  patjperty.  personal  Mrvloes,  or  facU- 
Itlea  accepted  or  used  under  •uthcH'lty  of 
this  or  any  other  Act." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
or  a  similar  amendment  should  be  in 
every  piece  of  legislation  which  author- 
ises any  agency  of  the  Government  to 
Aocept  and  use  donated  funds  or  prop- 
erty. Certainly,  insofar  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Parte 
Services  are  concerned,  the  use  of  do- 
nated fimds  and  property  serves  a  good 
piirpose  In  most  instances.  However. 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  difficult 
for  a  Member  of  Congress  to  find  out 
Just  how  much  money  is  donated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  from  whom  It  comes, 
and  the  use  to  which  such  funds  are 

put. 

He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  can  exert  con- 
trol over  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of 
Government  only  If  Congress  controls 
the  fimds  which  the  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies spend.  When  we  authorize  any 
agency  of  the  Government  to  accept 
donations  of  property  or  funds,  and 
allow  them  to  be  used  under  broad  au- 
thority such  as  is  contained  in  this  bill, 
Congress  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  control 
and  supervision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
merely  require  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  file  an  armual  report  giving  In- 
formation to  Congress  concerning  the 
source,  value,  purpose,  and  use  of  any 
donated  funds  or  property. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  adopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment in  its  present  form.  I  believe  a 
point  of  order  would  lie  against  the 
amendment  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  The  committee  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment  If 
the  author  would  strike  out  the  words  "or 
any  other  act"  which  I  think  carries  us 
beyond  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  be- 
lieve this  or  similar  language  should  be 
attached  to  every  act  involving  use  of 
donated  funds.  However,  I  respect  the 
gentleman's  point;  and,  therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amendment 
be  amended  to  read  "under  authority  of 
this  act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CBrun  of  New 
Tork  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Obiffih:  "Strike  the  last  four  words." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered falls  squarely  across  the  agreement 


which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  wajs 
willing  to  make.    I  think  it  is  obvious. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  even  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  does  not  quite  do 
the  Job  because  if  he  strikes  the  last  four 
words  he  strikes  the  word  "act",  and  I 
believe  he  wants  the  language  to  read 
"under  authority  of  this  act." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression the  gentleman's  amendment  in- 
cluded "the  purposes  of  this  act  or  any 
other  8w:t." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  now  reads  "under 
the  authority  of  this  or  any  other  act". 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  intended 
to  strike  from  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment "or  any  other  act." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  modify  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  so  to  modify  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
out  of  order.  He  may  not  offer  a  sub- 
stitute at  this  point. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  not  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  at  this  point 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  tihie 
merely  to  state  that  apparently  the  only 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  that  confronts 
us  now.  if  we  are  going  to  avoid  trying  to 
cover  the  whole  field  and  getting  into  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  number  of  other  com- 
mittees and  other  departments,  is  to  vote 
down  this  amendment  after  which  it  will 
then  be  in  order  to  offer  a  different 
amendment  that  covers  particularly  this 
point.  And  certainly  those  of  us  on  the 
committee  who  are  in  support  of  this 
legislation  have  no  objection  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in 
offering  it  and  we  see  some  very  worth- 
while things  that  could  be  accomplished 
by  it.  But  I  think  we  are  getting  into 
distant  fields  when  we  try  to  cover  the 
whole  gamut  of  all  departmental  and 
agency  activities  and  all  other  acts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand 
the  gentleman's  observation,  he  suggests 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brisn] 
be  voted  down  and  then  a  Member  will 
be  able  to  offer  another  amendment  to 
the  Griffin  amendment;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct  and  I  appreciate  his 
clarification. 


Mr.  McCORIiCACK.  I  eoneur  In  the 
gentleman's  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Bubm]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Oaxmif]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  tmiendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moian  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oairrm:  In  the 
last  sentence  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
the  words  "or  any  other". 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  read 
the  whole  amendment  again  for  clari- 
fication. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OaiiTDr: 
On  page  4.  line  19,  replace  the  period 
with  a  semicolon  and  add  tbe  foUowlng: 
"Provided,  however.  That  within  sixty  days 
foUowlng  the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  aubmlt  to 
the  Congress  a  report  for  each  such  calendar 
year  which  report  shaU  Itemise  with  par- 
ticularity and  describe  In  detaU  the  source, 
value,  pxirpoee,  and  use  at  each  donation  of 
money,  property,  personal  services,  or  fa- 
cilities accepted  or  tued  xmder  authority  of 
this  or  any  other  Act." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monua  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oaimif:  In  the 
last  sentence  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
the  words  "or  any  other". 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  seen  another 
fine  example  of  what  happens  when  we, 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
TJS.  Congress,  try  to  write  legislation 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  people 
who  have  no  connection  with  the  bill 
whatsoever.  Do  any  of  you  have  any 
idea  how  far  reaching  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  GRifTm]  goes?  No.  Not  a  one  of 
you  has  any  idea. 

What  is  more,  let  me  tell  you  what  is 
underneath  the  whole  matter.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  have  de- 
cided that  they  would  like  to  find  some 
way  to  get  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  tell  them  how  much  money 
freedom-loving  Americans  have  given 
him  to  purchase  items  in  the  Secretary's 
budget,  because  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  present  one  and  his  prede- 
cessor, have  come  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  past  number  of 
years  and  requested  money  for  the  buy- 
ing of  certain  of  these  resources  all  over 
the  country.  And  what  has  happened? 
He  has  been  turned  down,  and  the  price 
has  been  going  up  and  up  and  up  and  up. 

There  are  American  citizens  in  this 
country  that  love  it.  There  are  American 
citizens  who  love  their  country  above 
price,  there  are  people  in  this  country 
who  fortunately  do  not  want  to  keep  all 
of  their  money  and  who  are  willing  to 
give  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so 
that  he  can  buy  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  some  of 
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these  treasures  that  are  being  wasted 
away. 

And  what  has  happened?  Tlie  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  love  to  find 
out  how  much  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  getting  so  that  they  can  cut 
down  the  amount  of  the  appropriations 
he  has  already  been  given.  That  is  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  surprised  that  the  Members 
of  the  majority  say  they  are  willing  to 
accept  such  an  amendment.  It  strikes 
at  the  very  heart  of  this  bill,  it  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  this  program.  There 
are  people  who  are  willing  to  give  huge 
sums  of  money  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  becaiise  they  love  this  land  of 
yours  and  mine,  but  if  they  are  going  to 
be  held  up  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn 
and  the  report  is  going  to  be  published  as 
to  how  much  they  give,  you  might  just  as 
well  forget  it.  If  you  want  to  gut  this  bill 
completely,  if  you  want  to  do  away  with 
the  very  purposes  of  it,  then  all  you  have 
to  do  is  take  this  amendment. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  take  it  that  the 
gentleman  is  against  both  the  broad- 
gaged  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  also  the  more  restrictive 
version  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  So  the  gentleman 
is  against  any  kind  of  reporting  require- 
ment In  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  against  any  kind 
of  reporting  of  donated  funds  particular- 
ly aimed  at  this  bill.  If  that  is  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  take,  the  attitude  of 
coming  in  here  and  bringing  in  a  gen- 
eral piece  of  legislation  that  requires 
every  agency  of  the  Gtovemment  to  re- 
port every  donation,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  to  pick  out  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  this  bill,  I  think,  is  completely  wrong. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Of  course,  the 
gentleman  realizes  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  only  requirement  for  re- 
porting would  be  for  donations  made  un- 
der this  act  to  carry  out  the  recreation 
planning  and  coordination  program. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  may  be  acquisition 
too.  I  think  both  amendments  ought  to 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Why  should  not  the  Congress  and 
the  public  of  this  country  know  what 
these  financial  transactions  are,  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  carrying  no  torch  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  have  heard  of  such  an  al- 
leged involvement.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  this,  all  of  this  financing,  is  not  pub- 
lic business? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  may  be  public  busi- 
ness if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
decides  that  every  a«ency  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  required  to  report. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bet- 
ter place  to  make  a  start  than  right  here. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Well,  I  do  know  a  bet- 
ter place  to  start.  And  that  is  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  a  very 
basic  change  to  the  tax  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  singling  out  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  just  what  you 
are  doing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  SLpply  this  to 
every  other  bill  where  there  are  donated 
funds  Involved,  if  any.  It  seems  to  me 
the  public  and  the  Congress  are  entitled 
to  know  about  these  financial  transac- 
tions. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  what 
you  are  saying  to  this  committee  is  that 
you  are  in  favor  of  every  department  in 
the  Government  telling  everybody  the 
name  of  whoever  comes  in  and  who 
wants  to  make  a  donation  of  any  sort 
or  description. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly,  why  not— 
what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  agree  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  your  position,  but  I  oppose 
the  Isolated  application  of  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  Is  wrong 
with  it? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chalrmdn,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing very  basic  involved  in  this  princi- 
ple, and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Grtftin]  has  made  a 
great  contribution  in  calling  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  I  recall  in 
the  conflict  of  Interest  bill  which  our 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported 
out,  there  was  a  provision  prohibiting 
any  ofiBcial  of  the  Government  from 
accepting  pay  for  doing  his  official  busi- 
ness. It  seems  to  me,  if  large  amounts 
of  funds  are  being  donated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  him  to  manage 
in  such  fashion  as  he  may  desire  in 
connection  with  programs  that  are  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  or  any  pro- 
grams proposed  that  are  unauthorized 
by  the  Congress,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
public  ought  to  know  about  it  because 
he  is  a  public  ofiBcial. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  and  no  matter  who 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  be. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  man- 
aged information  and  secrecy  except 
where  it  directly  bears  on'  the  defense 
and  security  of  this  Nation.  There  is  no 
such  element  here  involved  and  I  support 
the  amendment  and  the  public  right  to 
know  public  business. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  it 
be  iinderstood  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
full  disclosure  of  all  facets  of  the  op- 
eration of  our  Government.  What  I 
oppose  is  the  singling  out  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  new  agency 
here  created,  to  a  standard  not  required 
of  any  other  agency  of  our  Government. 
If  the  Congress  desires  full  disclosure 
of  any  dealings  by  its  citizens  with  Its 
Government,  I  will  be  the  first  to  agree. 
Let  us  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  require  such  reports  on  your  income 


tax  returns.  Let  all  agencies  of  the  tb 
ecutlve  department  stand  In  the  aani 
light  and  no  one  will  object — Yes;  thotl 
of  us  who  oppose  this  amendment  irn 
lead  the  fight  for  full  dlacloeure,  but  W 
us  not  persecute  and  prosecute  the  8ee> 
retary  of  the  Interior,  present  or  future 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  jots 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  lUx 
Saylor]  in  his  position  on  this  matte 
Some  of  us  who  have  been  very  much 
concerned  with  reference  to  matters  at 
recreation  and  natural  resources  for  Um 
development  of  our  national  parks  u^ 
with  the  need  for  increased  areas  all  over 
our  Nation,  seashores  and  otherwlae, 
have  seen  many  instances  of  Individual 
coming  in  who  have  been  very  helpful 
and  who  have  contributed  freely  of  their 
time  and  their  wealth  in  making  it  pot. 
sible  for  Americans  across  our  countn 
to  enjoy  some  of  these  natural  wonden, 
and  some  of  these  things  which  I  beliete 
probably  are  our  greatest  sources  (4 
wealth.  I  do  not  believe  that  now  k 
the  time  to  attempt  to  do  something  hen 
in  this  bill  to  hold  these  people  up  ii 
a  sense  to  public  ridicule.  I  simply  do 
not  think  on  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation  which  I  feel  to  be  important 
to  recreation  and  to  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources  in  this  country.  «e 
should  attempt  to  force  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  do  something  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  be  a  step  backward  In 
preserving  many  of  these  areas  for  pos- 
terity. I  would  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chaimun, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  »4r.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  searchliw 
for  understanding  and  information  about 
this.  I  would  like  to  get  the  gentleman*! 
thinking  that  leads  him  to  say  it  would 
hold  somebody  up  to  ridicule  to  have  i 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  that  he  had  given  a  donation  o( 
land  or  made  a  gift  of  money  to  help 
develop  a  recreational  project.  I  can- 
not personally  see  how  this  would  create 
ridicule  for  the  individual,  to  have  It 
known  that  he  tried  to  help  out  in  the 
development  of  a  public  recreatlonil 
project. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  may  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Oklahoma  I  am  not  sajrlnf 
it  would  necessarily  hold  them  up  to 
ridicule,  but  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  what  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  some  individuals  or  foundations  and 
others  in  this  country  who  have  contrib- 
uted many,  many  millions  of  dollars.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  knows  some  of 
those  whom  I  am  talking  about.  I  sim- 
ply think  that  to  require  a  complete  ac- 
counting from  these  people  who  have  so 
generously  given  of  their  private  wealth 
across  this  country  because  this  coun- 
try has  been  kind  to  them,  is  hardly  fair 
to  them.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  U 
we  insist  on  such  a  requirement  It  may 
be  that  some  of  these  individuals  and 
foundations  may  hesitate  to  make  con- 
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trlbutions  similar  to  those  they  have 
(oade  in  the  past. 

In  the  matter  of  justice  and  equity 
and  any  question  of  conflict  of  Interest 
that  might  arise  regarding  some  of  these 
gifts  I  am  sure  there  are  congressional 
committees  which  have  the  Jurisdiction 
1^  the  authority  to  look  into  these 
things,  as  they  are  doing  now  and  have 
done  In  the  past. 

I  feel  that  to  require  a  report  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  every  person 
who  donates  time,  money,  land,  or  any- 
thing else  would  not  be  In  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  in  the  preser- 
ratlon  of  our  great  national  resources. 
I  bare  had  experiences  with  these  things 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BTTL.  Are  not  reports  now  made 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to 
the  Aivropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  8IBK.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
they  do  report  them  to  the  Appropria- 
ttoDS  Conomittee.  I  could  not  say  off- 
band  whether  they  do  or  not;  but  the 
point  I  am  making  here  is  that  I  simply 
do  not  feel  it  Is  fair  to  legislate  a  require- 
ment of  this  kind.  I  think  it  works 
against  the  preservation  of  our  great  na- 
tional resources  to  publicize  this  type  of 
procedure.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my 
honest  opinion  that  it  will  react  against 
the  preservation  of  these  areas.  That 
la  my  reason  for  joining  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  entirely  straightforward  in  his 
position,  but  I  think  some  of  us  would 
favor  having  a  report  of  donations  un- 
der this  act.  I  think  the  real  point  of 
view  is  that  greater  public  interest  may 
be  served  by  the  absence  of  secrecy  than 
will  be  served  by  giving  the  impression 
that  these  will  be  kept  secret.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  there  is  a  little  public 
feeling  at  the  present  time  that  there  is 
too  much  secrecy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  Is  on 

the    amendment    to    the     amendment 

offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

was  agreed  to. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   question    re- 
curs on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  as  amended. 
The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.   Saylor)    there 
were  ayes  105.  noes  31. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee  amendment.     Page  4,  after  line 
Ifl,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  3.  In  order  further  to  carry  out  the 
policy  declared  In  section  1  of  this  Act.  the 
beads  of  the  Federal  departmenU  and  Inde- 
pendent agencies  having  administrative  re- 
sponsibility over  actlvitlee  or  resources  the 
conduct  or  use  of  which  U  pertinent  to  ful- 
fillment of  that  policy  shall,  either  indi- 
vidually or  as  a  group,  (a)  consult  with  and 
be  consulted  by  the  Secretary  from  time  to 
time  both  with  respect  to  their  conduct  of 
those  activities  and  their  use  of  those  re- 


sources and  with  respect  to  the  activities 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  carrlee  on 
under  authority  of  this  Act  which  are  per- 
tinent to  their  work,  and  (b)  carry  out  such 
responsibilities  in  general  conformance  with 
the  nationwide  plan  authorized  under  sec- 
Uon  a(c)  of  this  Act. 

"Bwc.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
'United  States'  shall  Include  the  District  of 
ColumbU  and  the  terms  'United  States'  and 
'States'  may.  to  the  extent  practicable.  In- 
clude the  Ck)mmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Halkt  :  On  page 
5,  after  line  12.  insert: 

"Sbc.  S.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
•2,500.000  per  year,  as  are  required  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  The  report  on 
page  5  says  that  the  cost  of  the  program 
is  estimated  at  $2,460,000.  I  am  merely 
trying  to  put  a  ceiling  of  $2  Mt  million  on 
it  so  that  we  will  not  allow  them  to  go 
over  the  amount,  except  to  the  extent  of 
$40,000  more  than  they  have  requested. 

I  hope  the  Chairman  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tJie 
Union,  reported  that  that  Conunlttee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
<H.R.  1762)  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  No.  306,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  so-called  OriflHn 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
p)ort  the  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  page  4,  line  19,  replace  the  period  with 
a  semicolon  and  add  the  following: 

"Provided,  however.  That  within  sixty  days 
following  the  close  of  etu:h  calendar  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  for  each  such  calen- 
dar year  which  report  shall  Itemize  with  par- 
ticularity and  describe  in  detaU  the  source, 
value,  purpose  and  use  of  each  donation  of 
money,  property,  personal  services  or  facili- 
ties accepted  or  used  under  authority  of  this 
Act.' 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeei>er  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  292,  nays  50,  not  voting  91, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  33 1 

YEAS— 292 


Abbltt 

Elliott 

Langen 

Abele 

Ellsworth 

Lankford 

Abemethy 

Everett 

Latta 

Adair 

Evlns 

Leggett 

Addabbo 

PasccU 

Lindsay 

Albert 

Pelghan 

Upacomb 

Alger 

Flndley 

Uoyd 

Anderson 

Fisher 

Long,  La. 

Andrews 

Flood 

McClory 

Arends 

Flynt 

Mcculloch 

Ashbrook 

Ford 

MePaU 

Ashley 

Fountain 

McZntlre 

Fraser 

McLoakey 

AuchlDcloee 

Frellngbuysen 

McMUlan 

Baldwin 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Mahon 

Baring 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mamiard 

Barry 

Fuqua 

Marsh 

Baas 

Gary 

Martin,  Calif. 

Bates 

Oa  things 

Martin,  Mass 

Battln 

Qavtn 

Martin.  Mebr. 

Becker 

Olalmo 

Mataunaga 

Beckworth 

Gibbons 

Matthews 

Belcher 

Gilbert 

May 

BeU 

GUI 

Meader 

Bennett.  Pla. 

Glenn 

Michel 

Bennett.  Mich 

Ooodell 

Mmiken 

Berry 

Ooodllng 

IStlH 

Betts 

Grant 

MUUsh 

Boggs 

Gray 

Mlnahall 

Boiling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Montoya 

Bolton, 

Grlffln 

Moore 

Oliver  P. 

Orifflths 

Morgan 

Bonner 

Gross 

Morrison 

Bow 

Grover 

Morse 

Brademas 

Gurney 

Mosber 

Bray 

Haley 

Moss 

Brock 

Hall 

Murray 

Brooks 

Halleck 

Natcher 

Broomfield 

Halpern 

Nelsen 

Brotzman 

Hanna 

Mix 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Norblad 

BroyhiU,  N  C 

Harding 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Hardy 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Bruce 

Hams 

CKonskl 

Burleson 

Harrison 

Olaen,  Mont. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harsha 

Olson.  Minn. 

Byrnes,  Wis 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Oauuu 

Cameron 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Ostertag 

Cannon 

Hays 

Patman 

Casey 

Hechler 

PeUy 

Cederberg 

HemphlU 

Pike 

Chelf 

Herlong 

Pllcher 

Chenoweth 

Hoeven 

PUllon 

Clausen 

Holldeld 

Poage 

Cleveland 

Holland 

Poff 

Cohelan 

Horan 

Pool 

Collier 

Hosmer 

Powell 

Colmer 

Huddleston 

Pudnakl 

Cooley 

Hull 

PUTCell 

Corbett 

Hutchinson 

Qule 

Corman 

Jarman 

Qui  lien 

Cramer 

Jensen 

Randall 

Cunningham 

Johansen 

Reld.  NY. 

Curtln 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Curtis 

Jonas 

Riehlman 

E>ague 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Daniels 

Jones.  Mo. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kartb 

Robison 

Delaney 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dent 

Kee 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Derounlan 

Keith 

Rosenthal 

Derwlnskl 

Kllburn 

Roudebush 

Devlne 

Ktlgore 

Roybal 

Dlggs 

King,  N.T. 

Rumsfeld 

Dole 

Knox 

St.  Onge 

Dorn 

Kornegay 

Sehadeberg 

Dowdy 

Kunkel 

flchenck 

Downing 

Laird 

Schneebeli 

■dmondson 

Liandrum 

Schweiker 
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Senner 

Shepptird 

Shipley 

Short 

Bhrtrmr 

Sibal 

SUM 

SUer 

Skiiblts 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

St»lBcer 

StAfford 

Staggers 

Stlnson 


Blatnlk 

Boland 

Biirke 

Biirkhalter 

Biirton 

Carey 

Conte 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Denton 

Dingell 

Flnnegaa 

Pogarty 

Gallagher 

Gonzales 

Joelsoo 

Karsten 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

SuUlTan 

Talcott 

Taftat 

Teague.  CftlU. 

Teaffue.  Tex. 

ThomiMCRi,  Tex 

Tbomaon,  WU. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Pelt 

NATS — 50 


▼inaon 
Wacsonner 
WaUhauaer 
Weaker 
Wattnar 
Whltancr 
Whlttan 
■Wldnall 
Wllllama 
Wllaon, 

Charles  H. 
WilBon,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Toung 
Younger 
Zablockl 


Keogh 

King.  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kyi 

LlbonaU 

Moorhead 

Morrla 

Morton 

Murphy.  HI. 

Nygaard 

CHara.  m. 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Reld.  HI. 

Reuaa 

Rhodes,  Aria. 


Rooney 

Rostenkowskl 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Staebler 

Thompson,  N.J. 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Vanlk 

Westland 

White 


Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Barrett 

Beermanji 

Bolton, 
FranoeaP. 

Bromwell 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Cahlll 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Davia,  Tenn. 

Donohue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Pino 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Prledel 

Oarmata 

Orabowskl 

Green,  Pa. 


NOT  VOTING — 91 

Oubeer 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hoffman 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kelly 

Klrwan 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Long.  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mathlas 

MUler,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Monagan 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

O'Brien,  HI. 

ONeill 


Passnum 

Patten 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Rains 

Relfel 

Rich 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

RoTish 

St.  George 

Schwengel 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Taft 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Walter 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  Ycwk 
Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Avery. 
Mr.  CeUfflp  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 
Mr.  Asptnall  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Grabowskl  with  Mr.  Beermann. 
Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Wharton. 
Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Pirnle. 
Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Ut.  O-NelU  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  PhUbln  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mrs.  Prances  P. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pino. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Rich. 
Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 
Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr.  FaUon  with  Mr.  Oubser. 
Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 
Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 


Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Mathias. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Hooaerelt. 
Mr.  Lealnakl  with  Mr.  Hagen  of  California. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mul- 
ter. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Mr.  Murnhv 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  &fadden  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  McDoweU. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Wlckersham. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Hlinols  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Rouah. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  POAQE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  I  am 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mah'tin  of  Caltfomla  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  (HH.  1762)  to  the  C<«nmlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The   previous   question   was   ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Cali- 
fornia) there  were— yeas  18,  nays,  183 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
(After  counting.)  TVo  hundred  and 
sixty  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
development  of  effective  programs  re- 
lating to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  20)  to  pro- 
mote the  coordination  and  development 
of  effective  Federal  and  State  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  followi- 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  B^' 
Rejtresentatives    of    the    United    ^T^ '^1 
America   in   Congreaa   aasembled    Thlfj*' 
Oongreas  finds  and  declares  that  tha  ;!-*• 
welfare  of  the  Nation  rwjulree  th^aUA^ 
lean  people  of  present  and  future  »en«^2?" 
shall  be  assured  such  quanUty  and  a^r* 
outdoor  recreation  resources  as  are  •-nrii 
and  desirable,  and  that  prompt  &ad^!!!!S 
nated  action  Is  required  by  all  leveU  o?^' 
emment  and  by  private  Interests  on  .^' 
tlonwlde    basis    to    conserve,    derelw,'^ 
utilize   such   resources   for   the  beneai  ^ 
enjoyment   of   the   American   people 

8»c.  a.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  Dumi.^ 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  IntS?? 
authorized,  after  consultation  with  th^Tj* 
reatlon  Advisory  Council  and  with  the  w^ 
of  Federal  departments  and  agenclet-mT 
cemed,  to  perform  the  following  tane^ 
and  actlvlUea:  ^uncnou 

(a)  INVENTOKT.— Prepare  and  malntato  . 
continuing  inventory  and  evaluaUon  trf*/ 
door  recreation  needs  and  resources  of  mI 
United  Stat«s.  «■  «  fti 

(b)  CiJissincATioN.— Prepare  a  system  f>» 
classification  of  outdoor  recreation  nKor^ 
to  assist  In  the  effective  and  beneflclal«Z 
and  management  of  such  resources. 

(c)  NATioMwrna  Plak. — Formulate  im 
maintain  a  comprehendve  nationwide  ml. 
door  recreation  plan,  taking  into  coiMttei! 
tlon  the  plans  of  the  various  Federal  smm. 
cies.  States  and  their  poUUcal  staxUvlZ^ 
The  plan  ahaU  set  forth  the  needs  andl 
manda  of  the  public  for  outdoor  recrwUoo 
and  the  current  and  foreseeable  avallablUtt 
in  the  f  utiu-e  of  outdoor  recreation  resoun« 
to  meet  those  needs.  The  plan  shall  tdenttfr 
critical  outdoor  recreation  problems,  rvoonl 
mend  solutions,  and  identify  the  dealnbk 
acuona  to  be  taken  at  each  level  of  gowa- 
ment  and  by  private  interests.  The  Seen. 
tary  shall  transmit  the  Initial  plan.  wUdi 
shall  be  prepared  as  soon  as  practicahh 
within  five  years  hereafter,  to  the  Prestdwt 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  Pat«« 
revisions  of  the  plan  shall  be  stmltetr 
transmitted  at  succeeding  flve-year  istv' 
vala.  When  a  plan  or  revision  is  tranamitM 
to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shaU  traoiatt 
copies  to  the  Governors  of  the  sevu'al  Ststia 

(d)  TicHiacAL  AssisTANd. — Provlde  tsdi. 
nlcftl  assistance  and  advice  to  and  coopenJi 
with  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  prt. 
vate  interests  including  nonprofit  organla. 
Uona  with  respect  to  outdoor  recreation. 

(e)  Regional  Coopkbatiom. — Kncoonfs  la. 
terstate  and  regional  cooperation  In  tlM 
planning.  acquisiUon,  and  development  «( 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

(f)  RxszASCH  AND  Education. — (1)  Spon- 
sor, engage  In,  and  assist  In  research  relstU^ 
to  outdoor  recreation,  directly  or  by  contnet 
or  cooperative  agreements,  and  make  pty. 
ments  for  such  purposes.  Including  advaofH 
payments  without  regard  to  section  S048  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (39  VJB.C.  4164)  for  Ini- 
tial cosu  or  such  research  to  any  educatlooal 
Institution,  or  other  nonprofit  organlzatlooi 
when  necessary  and  In  the  public  Intereit; 
(2)  undertake  studies  and  assemble  Infor- 
mation concerning  outdoor  recreation,  dl- 
rectly  or  by  contract  or  cooperative  agrw- 
ment,  and  disseminate  such  Informattoo 
without  regard  to  the  provUlons  of  secUon 
321n,  title  39.  United  States  Code;  and  (J) 
cooperate  with  educational  Institutions  and 
others  In  order  to  assist  In  establishing  edu- 
cation programs  and  activities  and  to  en- 
courage  public  use  and  benefits  from  outdoor 
recreation. 

(g)    iNTXmDEPAtTMENTAL  COOPERATION.— (1) 

(Cooperate  with  and  provide  technical  aaslrt- 
ance  to  Federal  departments  and  agenclM 
and  obtain  from  them  information,  data, 
reports,  advice,  and  assistance  that  art 
needed  and  can  reasonably  be  furnished  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  and 
(2)   promote  coordination  of  Federal  plaai 
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and  activities  generally  relating  to  outdoor 
jl^eatton.  Any  department  or  agency  fur- 
iryi^y  advice  or  assistance  hereunder  may 
^end  Its  own  funds  for  such  purposes,  with 
^Vlthout  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
to  by  that  agency. 

(b)  Donations. — Accept  and  use  donations 
of  money,  property,  personal  services,  or  fa- 
ejlltiM  for  the  purposes  of   this  Act. 

Sac.  3.  The  term  "United  States"  as  used 
in  tbU  Act  shall  include  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; snd.  to  the  extent  practicable  In 
earrymg  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
tanns  "United  States"  and  "States"  may  in- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ameodment  offered  by  Mr.  Moaais:  Strike 
oat  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  20  and 
Insert  the  provisions  of  H  J%.  1762,  as  passed. 

•Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tbe  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
development  of  effective  programs  relat- 
ing to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  1762)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ADMINISTRATION    OP    THE    LEAD- 
ZINC  STABILIZATION  ACT 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Ijunediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3120)  to  simplify  administration  of  the 
Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Stabilization 
Actof  October  3,  1961  ( 75  Stat.  766 ) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
6(a)(2)  of  the  I>ead-Zlnc  Small  Producers 
Btebllisatlon  Act  of  October  3.  1961  (76  Stat. 
786.  768.  30  U.S.C.  686) .  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  "during  any  twelve-month 
psrtod"  and  substituting  therefor  "during 
tny  calendar  year". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  Mine  8.  Insert: 

"Sic.  2.  Section  4  of  said  Act  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

"•Sec.  4  The  Secretary  U  authorised  to 
astablish  and  promulgate  such  regulations 
and  require  such  reports  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Such  regulations  shall  assure  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  the  programs 
provided  by  this  Act  among  the  small  domes- 
tic producers  affected:  Provided,  however. 
That— 

"■(1)  Any  small  domestic  producer  who 
filed  application  for  participation  in  such 
programs  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
19«a.  If  otherwise  eligible  therefor,  shall  be 
mtlUed  to  Btablllsntlon  payments  on  sales 
made  from,  on,  and  after  January  1.  1962. 
anaU  domeetlc  producers  who  filed  applica- 
tions during  November  and  December  of  1062, 
it  otherwise  eligible  therefor,  shaU   be  en- 


titled to  stabilisation  payments  only  on  sale 
made  on  and  after  January  1,  1063. 

"'(2)  Any  small  domestic  producer  who, 
after  Jantiary  1,  1963.  files  or  has  filed  an 
application  for  participation  In  such  pro- 
grams during  the  first  month  of  any  quar- 
ter. If  otherwise  eligible  therefor,  shall  be 
entitled  to  stabilization  payments  on  sales 
made  from.  on.  and  after  the  first  day  of  the 
quarter  during  which  the  application  for 
participation  U  filed.  Small  domestic  pro- 
ducers who,  after  January  1,  1963,  file  or 
have  filed  applications  for  participation  in 
such  programs  during  the  second  or  third 
month  of  any  quarter,  if  otherwise  eligible 
therefor,  shall  be  entitled  to  stebllbBatlon 
payments  only  on  sales  made  during  and 
after  the  following  quarter.*  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  which  considered  and  re- 
ported favorably  on  H.R.  3120,  as  amend- 
ed, I  take  this  time  to  state  some  of  the 
basic  points  in  support  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  make  sure  that 
small  producers  can  obtain  the  benefits 
intended  for  them  under  the  Lead-Zinc 
Small  Producers  Act  of  October  3,  1961 
f75  Stat.  766).  We  reported  to  the 
House  2  weeks  ago,  during  consideration 
of  another  bill,  that  the  response  from 
industry  has  not  been  as  great  as  had 
been  forecast  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

I  would  like,  today,  to  bring  up  to  date 
the  statistical  data  pertaining  to  the 
program.  Out  of  a  projected  potential 
of  between  276  and  638  small  producers, 
only  117  have  to  date  applied  for  partic- 
ipation in  the  program  and  89  have  been 
certified  as  eligible  for  the  program.  Of 
those  eligible,  a  total  of  55  received  $1,- 
012,580  in  payments  for  their  1962  pro- 
duction— as  compared  with  an  estimate 
of  $4.5  million  which  was  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  1962 
program  were  listed  at  page  6383  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  April  11,  1963. 
In  addition,  at  this  point,  under  per- 
mission previously  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  list  of  those  34  who 
have  been  found  eligible  since  the  ell- 
gibihty  for  payments  in  the  1962  pro- 
gram was  completed,  and  two  additional 
tables  bringing  up  to  date  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  of  89  small  producers : 

Pkoducxks  CEKTirm)  ix>K  Pabticipation  Undeb 
Lkao-Zinc  Small  PaoDucias  Stabilization 
Act 

Rush  Creek  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Inc., 
YeUvUle,  Ark. 

Paul  Bare,  Lone  Pine.  Calif. 

Nabob  Silver-Lead  Co.,  Kellogg.  Idaho. 

Joseph  L.  Auslch,   Mackay.  Idaho. 

Ivan  I.  Taylor.  Mackay.  Idaho. 

Silver  Syndicate.  Ind.,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Woodrow  McLln,  Kellogg,  Idaho. 

Arthur  O.  and  Donald  Anderson,  Mackay, 
Idaho. 

O.  K.  Tucker.  Baxter  Springs.  Kans. 

Jim  Stone,  Baxter  Springs.  Kans. 

Carey  and  McCoy  Mining  Co.,  Picher,  Okla. 

Prank  Lloyd,  Ploche.  Nev. 

Bristol  Silver  Mines  Co..  Ploche.  Nev. 

John  P.  Alg  and  Lucy  Dee.  Montello.  Nev. 

Consolidated  Eureka  Mining  Co.,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

W.  R.  Dobson  and  W.  L.  Dobson.  Magdalena, 
N.  Mex. 

C.  A.  Knders  Mining  Co.,  Picher,  Okla. 

Zuvekas  Mining  &  Milling,  Baxter  Springs, 
Kans. 


Prank  Jones  Mining  Co.,  Qnapaw,  Okla. 

Aztec  Mining  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Wendell  Mitchell  and  Bobby  Harry  Smith 
Heber,  Utah. 

Dell  Gordon  and  Ployd  Smith,  Heber,  Utah. 

Privateer  Mining  Co.,  SprlngvUle,  Utah. 

Kenneth  Kummer,  care  of  United  Pari  City 
Mines.  Heber,  Utah. 

Don  LuU  Ryan  and  Victor  Provost,  Heber, 
Utah. 

Floyd  Reed,  Mldvale,  Utah. 

WM  &  W  Mining  Co.,  Picher,  Okla. 

L  &  B  Mining  Co.,  Picher,  Okla. 

Charles  E.  Ck>etz.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Ivey  Construction  Co.,  Minerals  Point,  Wis. 

Residue  Mining  Co..  Picher,  Okla. 

Croff  &  Montague,  Monarch,  Mont. 

Herman  &  George  Heinecke,  Mldvale.  Utah. 

Marko  Zarko.  Mldvale,  Utah. 


Lead-Zinc    Small    PRODtrcBBs    Stabilization 
Act 

Table  1. — Dtstribution  of  small  producers  by 
size 


{'ice  vrniinc 

Number 
in  195« 

Number 
in  lOM 

NanilK>r 
of  partici- 
pants 
In  the 

Produrtion  per  annum: 

409  tons  or  leas 

."iOO  to  909  tons 

1,000  to  1,999  tons... 
2,000  to  2,099  tons... 

558 

27 
20 
■H 

244 

8 
14 

7 

!A 

11 

21 

3 

Total 

038 

273 

89 

Table  2. — Distribution  of  small  producers  by 
Statet 


Stal<- 

SmaU 
prodnoers 

Partici- 
pants 
in  the 

1066 

1900 

propam 

Alaska 

1 
4S 

0 
27 
98 

eo 
e 

40 

1 

18 
98 
66 
29 
1 

74 
3 
3 
54 
13 
13 

3 
34 

1 

11 

40 

fiO 

6 

5 

1 

1 

38 

29 

11 

1 

3 

0 

2 

aw 
1 

7 

0 

Aritona 

2 

Arkansafi 

I 

California 

;{ 

Colorudo 

0 

Idaho. 

15 

Illinois 

0 

Kansas 

)i 

Kentucky 

0 

MLssourl 

0 

Montana 

7 

Nevada 

8 

New  Mexico 

2 

North  Carolina 

1 

Oklahoma 

21 

Oreff  on 

0 

Temiesaee 

0 

t'tah 

"    22 

Wasljlnston. 

0 

>Vlscon.sin 

1 

Total 

638 

273 

SO 

While  a  low  participation  rate  is  no 
reason  to  open  the  program  up  beyond 
its  original  contemplation,  it  points  up 
the  necessity  of  making  certain  that  we 
do  bring  to  those  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
program.  H.R.  3120  is  such  a  bill,  de- 
signed to  permit  all  legitimate  small  pro- 
ducers of  lead  and  zJnc  to  participate  in 
the  program  for  payments  under  the 
Stabilization  Act. 

For  the  record,  let  me  mention  at  this 
F>oint  that  the  stabilization  payments 
provided  for  in  the  1961  act  are  based  on 
75  percent  of  the  difference  between  14 '^2 
cents  per  pound  and  the  average  market 
price  of  lead  and  55  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  14 '72  cents  per  pound  and 
the  average  market  price  of  zinc,  calcu- 
lated on  a  monthly  basis.    During  1962 
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the  iKlee  of  lead  fluctuated  between  ai>- 
proxlmately  10  and  9^  cents  per  pound 
while  the  market  price  of  zinc  started  out 
at  12  cents  per  pound  and  dropped  last 
April  to  11^  cents  per  ix>imd  where  It 
has  remained. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  small  domestic 
producer,  the  applicant  is  required  to 
show  that  he  had  not  produced  or  sold 
over  3,000  tons  of  lead  and  tdnc  com- 
bined "during  any  12-month  period  be- 
tween January  1956,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  p^od  tar  which  he  seeks  pay- 
ment under  this  act." 

While  it  was  the  Intention  of  your 
CcMnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, in  reporting  the  Stabilization  Act, 
to  restrict  participation  to  legitimate 
small  producers,  it  was  not  our  inten- 
tion to  encourage  unreasonable  regula- 
tions that  would  eliminate  a  small  busi- 
nessman from  participation  on  technical 
grounds.  The  term  "any  12-month 
period"  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
any  combination  of  12  successive 
months  without  regard  to  either  a  cal- 
endar or  fiscal  year  basis.  Inasmuch  as 
production  records  are  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  a  calendar  year 
basis  and  the  committee  has  been  ad- 
vised that  mining  companies  generally 
keep  their  books  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
it  is  only  logical  to  amend  the  act  to  de- 
lete the  "any  12-month  period"  require- 
ment and  substitute  the  calendar  year  as 
the  basis  for  calculations.  This  will  help 
both  small  business  and  Government 
bookkeeping. 

During  committee  consideration  of 
KM.  SI 20  we  were  advised  that,  although 
the  stabilization  program  had  become 
law  October  3,  1961,  rules  and  regula- 
tions were  approved  April  26,  1962,  for 
the  operation  of  the  program  but  were 
not  published  in  the  Federal  Register 

imtil  July  28,  1962. 

Section  501.5(1)  of  the  regulations 
States: 

(i)  Except  for  applications  for  participa- 
tion received  diirlng  the  first  three  quarters 
of  1962.  an  appUcant  may  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  the  regulations  In  this  part 
only  with  respect  to  sales  In  a  quarter  com- 
mencing after  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  his 
sppllcatlofn. 

When  these  regulations  were  prepared 
in  April  1962  they  anticipated  allowing  5 
months  for  the  filing  of  applications  to 
cover  the  first  three  quarters  of  1962, 
which  ended  September  30.  1962.  When 
the  regulations  were  withheld  from  pub- 
lication pending  receipt  of  appropria- 
tions, their  publication  on  July  28,  1962, 
had  the  effect  of  cutting  this  period  to 
2  months,  which  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  believes  to  be 
an  unreasonable  restriction. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  HH.  3120  would  permit  any 
persons  or  firms,  otherwise  eligible  for 
the  program,  to  participate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  1962  production  if  their 
applications  were  filed  before  the  end  of 
October  1962.  This  has  the  effect  of 
giving  3  months*  notice  from  the  time 
the  regulations  were  published  rather 
than  the  full  5  months  that  had  been 
anticipated  initially  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  as  a  fair  period 
of  notice. 


We  are  interested  in  being  fair.  We 
are  interested  in  doing  the  right  thing. 
In  the  instances  brought  to  light  in  con- 
nection with  KH.  3120.  we  think  a  little 
liberalization  for  the  benefit  of  legiti- 
mate small  producers  is  necessary.  Just 
as  in  the  bill  (HJl.  3845)  brought  up  on 
the  floor  2  weeks  ago  we  presented  a 
situation  that  required  restrictive  action. 

I  virge  adoption  of  HJl.  3120  with  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
m«nber  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  the  amendment  thereto. 

The  purpose  of  this  bin,  as  has  already 
been  stiuted.  Is  to  simplify  the  adminis- 
tration ot  the  Small  Producers  Lead-Zinc 
Act,  by  establishing  the  calendar  year  as 
the  time  unit  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  producers  to  participate  under 
the  program. 

While  this  measiu^  was  befoi-e  our 
conunittee  it  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  regulations  to  implement  the 
act  of  October  3, 1961,  were  not  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  until  July  28. 
1963.  Thus  producers  were  permitted 
only  2  months  in  which  to  comply.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  this  2- 
month  period  was  too  restrictive.  This 
amendment  simply  extends  the  time  for 
1  month,  thus  permitting  small  producers 
who  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  comply 
and  would  have  complied  except  for  the 
time  restriction. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
enactment  of  H.R.  3120,  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Pro- 
ducers Stabilization  Act  of  October  3, 
1961  (75  Stat.  766),  becaxise  the  biU 
makes  good  sense. 

The  1961  act  was  designed  to  help  the 
small  businessman -producer  of  lead  and 
zinc  by  providing  Government  subsidy 
payments  for  a  percentage  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  market  price  of  lead 
or  zinc  and  the  statutory  stabilization 
price  of  liVz  cents  per  pound.  Two 
weeks  ago  we  discussed  this  statute  when 
the  House  adopted  an  amendment  which 
will  strengthen  the  Stabilization  Act — 
see  the  Congressional  Record  of  Ai>ril 
11,  1963,  at  page  6380  and  those  that 
follow. 

The  bill  that  was  passed  2  weeks  ago 
will  serve  to  make  the  program  more  re- 
strictive by  eliminating  some  large  pro- 
ducer-participants who  were  not  intend- 
ed to  share  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
The  bill  which  we  bring  before  the  House 
this  afternoon  is  designed  to  make  cer- 
tain that  all  small  producers  for  whose 
benefit  the  law  was  enacted  are  indeed 
able  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 
We  think  this  is  a  two-way  street:  those 
who  should  not  benefit  should  not  be 
permitted  to  come  in  on  the  program 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  make 
certain  that  all  who  are  entitled  to  bene- 
fit do  in  fact  receive  the  payments. 

UM.  3120  was  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  for 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  administra- 
tion of  the  act  by  amending  the  law  to 
permit  base  perictd  calculations  for 
qualiiication  in  the  program  to  be  made 
on  a  calendar  year  basis  instead  of  be- 
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Ing  related  to  "any  12-month  veti^ 
since  1956.  f^riof 

The  amendment  is  reasonable  im  t 
urge  adoption  of  the  bllL  * 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  cogn^a 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thM 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recA. 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table.  ^^ 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York,  ifr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thtt 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  dsm 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  U» 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  ARMY  CONGRESSIONAL  C0||. 
MAND   AND   OPERATIONS   QROOP 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcou). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnm 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citiien 
soldier  has  been  the  bulwark  of  our 
forces  of  defense  since  the  earliest  dan 
of  this  Nation.  During  wartime  thiy 
have  served  in  evei-y  service,  on  every 
front,  in  every  battle.  During  peacetime 
they  assist  communities  during  natural 
calamities  and  keep  themselves  ready  to 
spring  again  to  the  defense  of  their 
homes  and  country.  It  has  always  been 
our  way  of  life  to  maintain  relatlvel; 
small  Regular  forces  and  trust  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  to  the  Reserve  foccei 
They  have  never  failed  and  I  am  aire 
they  never  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  member  of  this  nerer 
ending  column  of  citizen  soldiers,  the 
Reserve  forces  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America.  I  have  been  affiliated  with  tbe 
Reserves  since  before  World  War  n  and 
am  grateful  that  I  have  had,  and  con- 
tinue to  have,  the  opportunity  to  serve 
my  country  in  this  capacity. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  I  an 
associated  with  an  outstanding  group  of 
other  Reserve  officers  in  the  Army  Con- 
gressional Command  and  Operathm 
Group,  here  In  the  Capitol.  It  Is  through 
this  group  that  training  facilities  are 
provided  Members  of  Congress,  their 
staffs  and  committee  staffs,  who  are 
Army  Reserve  officers. 

Training  for  this  group  consists  ot 
weekly  training  meetings,  1-  and  2-day 
visits  to  military  installations  for  orien- 
tation and,  where  possible,  2-week  toun 
of  active  duty  training  during  the  faD 
congressional  adjournment  period. 

The  weekly  meetings  are  held  at  a 
time  and  place  most  convenient  to  cor 
heavy  congressional  duties.  They  con- 
sist of  a  short  Intelligence  briefing  fol- 
lowed by  Instruction  in  administration, 
tactics,  personnel  and  supply,  activities 
and  operations  of  units  and  staff,  and 
Includes  future  plans  and  research  of 
organization,  weapions,  and  so  forth.  In- 
struction is  not  limited  to  the  Army,  bat 


tiao  includes  lwlefln«8  by  Navy  and  Air 
w^  personnel  on  their  operations. 
Lerebr  pxovldlng  cna-mrvUx  tratataf. 
^fiDg  a  fuller  unrieratanding  ot  the  op- 
tfatiotM  and  pcoblons  of  the  other  aerv- 
icM  m  the  defense  team.  Tbe  sum  of 
these  aetlTlUes  la  a  wdl  rounded  annual 
prtgrai"  of  instruetlen  whi^  provides 
Iin  excellent  opportunity  for  those  of  us 
who  are  Reserve  officers  to  keep  abreast 
of  not  only  operations  of  the  Army,  but 
the  entire  Defense  Ibtablishment. 

Mnnbers  of  the  unit  do  not  receive 
pay  for  attendance  at  meetings,  but 
points  are  awarded  for  retirement  credit 
to  theee  who  can  qualify. 

Present  membership  in  the  unit  is  91, 
made  up  of  7  Senators,  M  Repreeenta- 
tiTCS  and  M  staff  members.  They  range 
In  rank  from  major  general  down  to  sec- 
ond lieutenant  Longevl^  extends  from 
2  years  for  tbe  junior  to  almost  98  for  the 
senior.  Average  attendance  at  weekly 
meetings  to  93. 

I  take  great  pride  hi  listing  bdow  the 
Menfters  of  Congress  in  the  Congres- 
skMial  Command  and  Operations  Group : 

Representative  E.  Roes  AoAn,  ot  Indi- 


Representatlve  Carl  Albert ,  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Representative  Robxrt  T.  Asrxork. 
of  South  Carolina. 

Representative  Wuxiam  O.  Brat,  of 
Indiana. 

Representative  Hues  L.  Carxt,  of  New 
York. 

Senator  Ruunc  CBttrch.  of  Idaho. 

Representative  Stkvxh  B.  DntoxmiAK, 
of  New  York. 

Representative  Johm  J.  Plymt,  Jr.,  of 
Georgia. 

Bepresentativ*  L.  H.  FovirrAiM,  ot 
North  Carallna. 

Representative  Doir  Fuqua,  of  Rorlda. 

Representative  O.  Elliott  Hag  an,  of 
Georgia. 

Representative  Harlam  F.  Hackm,  of 
California. 

Representative  Durwarb  O.  Hall,  of 
MlaaoarL 

RepresentaUve  Ralph  R.  HARonfo,  of 
Idaho. 

Senator  Frxlit  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan. 

Representative  KamrwrH  W.  Bicklrr, 
of  West  Virflnla. 

Representative  Frank  J.  Horton.  of 
New  York. 

Senator  Daxxkl  K.  IxoirrE,  of  Hawaii. 

Senator  Hxxrt  U.  Jacuon,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  of  New  York. 

Representative  W.  Pat  JDmnfca.  of 
Virginia. 

Represmtative  HasTDfos  Keith,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Representative  Glekaro  P.  Ln>scoMB. 
of  California. 

RepresenUUve  Clark  MacOrecor,  of 
Minnesota. 

RepresentaUve  Johk  O.  Marsh,  Jr..  of 
Vimnla. 

Representative  Jomi  M.  Murphy,  <rf 
New  York. 

Representative  Alexahver  PnifiE,  of 
New  York. 

Representative  RicHARn   H.   Poff,   of 

Virginia. 

Representative  Grahah  B.  Purcell, 
J>..  of  Texas. 

cix- 


Repreistntattve  Ben  RxiraL,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Representative  Hewrt  S.  Rbvss,  of 
Wlaoonsin. 

Representative  John  J.  RHonxs.  of 
Arizona. 

Representative  J.  Edward  Roush,  of 
Indiana. 

Senator  J.  Strom  TirnKMoin>.  of  South 
Carolina. 

Representative  Albert  W.  Watson,  of 
South  Carolina. 

Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborottch.  of 
Texas. 


WILLIAM  R.  BENNETT  HONORED 
FOR  SAVING  LIFE  OF  MONTANA 
BOY 

Mr.  OUSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Hoiise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  State  of  Montana  is  proud  to 
liave  as  a  native  son.  William  R.  Bennett. 
of  Butte.  Mont.,  who  saved  the  life  of  a 
2 -year-old  boy  wlio  had  wandered  into 
the  path  of  his  railroad  engine.  Butte, 
Anaconda  k  Pacific  Railway  ore  train 
last  Jiuie. 

Little  Mark  Erickson  was  present  in 
the  Nation's  CacMtai  to  see  Mr.  Bennett 
receive  the  award,  which  incbades  a 
troi^  and  a  $500  check.  Tlie  Honor- 
al>le  Governor  Clement,  ot  the  State  ot 
Tennessee,  joined  Brotherhood  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  k  Engineers  President  H.  E. 
Ollbert  and  myteU  In  presenting  the 
award  to  Bill  Beiuiett. 

President  Gilbert  said: 

Bill  Bennett's  heroism  is  apparent  to  all. 
W«  beliew  b*  exwnpllilM  the  typa  «r  men 
that  work  in  the  craft  of  Looomottvs  Plre- 
m«a  axtd  for  tli*t  matter,  mn  mea  employed 
on  the  Nation's  rsHroads. 

Governor  Clement  in  his  ^>eech  tinmed 
to  Mr.  Bennett  and  said : 

I  join  your  brothers  in  applauding  you 
and  to  eey  that  yours  Is  the  unseULshnees. 
the  willingness  to  sacrlflce,  and  the  courage 
that  la  to  keeping  with  the  highest  American 
tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  attending  the 
dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Bennett*  I  talked 
with  my  mother  back  in  Montana,  via 
long  distance.  When  I  told  her  how  I 
was  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  to 
honor  Hero  Fireman  Bennett,  my 
Doother  simply  replied: 

Tou  know.  AaifOLO,  that  ought  to  be  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  all  the  featherbedding 
business. 

TRB   Itaa  ANNUAL  awarb 

"I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  with- 
out both  my  boys.  My  wife  and  I  can't 
thank  you  enough.  There  is  no  meas- 
lue  to  a  child's  worth."  These  are  some 
of  the  comments  of  Ed  Erickson,  a  young 
college  student  and  father,  trying  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude  to  William  R.  Ben- 
nett, an  employee  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda 
k  Pacific  Railway. 

Bill  Bennett,  in  the  ixAe  of  a  locomo- 
tive helper — fireman — on  a  28-car  ore 


train,  saved  tlie  life  oi  Mark  Eiicluan. 
2.  when  tte  child  wandered  fram  hl> 
home  last  June.  TIm  event  had  its  he- 
roic and  hair-raising  moments.  It  bears 
r^eUing. 

It  was  midmoming  of  June  22,  1M2. 
Bill  Bennett  was  the  engineer  and  Ed 
Kendall  the  fireman  on  a  BJL  k  P.  ore 
train,  cH>eraUn«  between  Butte  HiU  Yard 
and  Rocker,  Mont.  The  track  is  on  a 
descending  grade.  Visibility  is  limited 
to  50  feet  over  a  portion  of  the  track 
outside  the  Butte  dtf  liaaits.  Bennett 
had  turned  over  ccmtrtri  of  the  locomo- 
tive to  Kendall,  so  that  the  fireman  could 
gain  experience  necessary  In  handling 
the  heavy  train  on  a  tricky  downgrade. 

Thus,  Bennett  was  in  the  fireman's 
seat  when  he  saw  a  child  on  the  track, 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  moving  train. 
He  call  to  Kendall  to  "dynamite,  her. 
Ed" — set  the  brakes  in  emergency. 
Realizing  the  downgrade  speed  ot  15 
miles  per  hour  would  prevent  Kendall 
from  stopping  the  train  in  time,  Bennett 
jumped  from  the  moving  locomotive,  and 
raced  ahead  of  the  train  as  it  began  to 
slow  down.  He  grabbed  the  boy  and 
both  roDed  down  a  roclcy  embankment. 

Mark  Erickson  was  safe  In  the  arms 
of  his  rescuer.  Bennett  suffered  a  eerere 
cut  on  his  leg  and  other  bruises — small 
injuries  when  compared  with  what  might 
have  happened.  The  locomotive  and 
nine  cars  had  naoved  over  the  mot  wiwre 
Mark  had  been  plajrlng. 

The  BrothertMod  of  LooemoOve  Fire- 
men k  Englnemen  honors  WBliam  R. 
Bennett  as  a  man  who  efaaraeterlEes  the 
American  spirit  of  selfless  heroism:  as 
a  man  who  placed  his  own  life  in  Jeop- 
ardy in  order  to  give  life  to  a  bii^t-eyed 
little  boy;  and,  finally,  as  a  railroad  man, 
skilled  in  his  duties,  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  his  industry,  and  dedicated  to  safety. 

We  recognize  William  R.  Bennett  as 
"Locomotive  Fireman  of  19<J2.- 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OP  MASaACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  address. 

"Hie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
2,  1962,  this  Congress  marked  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Morrfll  Act.  That 
act  permitted  States  to  use  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  establi^ 
colleges  "for, agricultural  and  Industrial 
classes."  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the 
first  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  act 
and,  on  April  29,  1863,  this  land-grant 
college  was  oflBcially  bom  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  by  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrew. 

On  this  day  of  April  29.  1963,  the  col- 
lege marks  Its  Centennial  Charter  Day 
observance.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  institu- 
tion of  learning  has  come  a  long  way  in 
tbe  century  past.  Its  evolution  has  been 
remarkable — ^the  more  sa  because  private 
colleges  of  higher  learning  had  domi- 
nated the  educational  scene  in  om*  part 
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of  the  country.  But  change  was  inevl- 
taUe— change  In  direction,  curricxilums, 
size,  staff — and  these  changes  have  run 
the  gamut  of  what  had  to  be  done  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  times,  today 
and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks important  dates  in  the  history  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

iMPOKTAirr  Oatks 
July  a,  1862:    MorrUl  Act  allowa  Spates  to 
lue  revenues  frcm  eale  of  public  lands  to 
establish  collegM  for  the  agrlcultiutd  and 
Industrial  claasea. 

AprU  29.  1863:  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew  signs 
cbarter  of  ItCassacliusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

October  1864:  First  land  acquired  at  Am- 
herst. 

November  29.  1864:  First  president.  Henry 
Flagg  Frencb,  elected  by  tbe  board  of  trust- 
ees: fatber  of  Daniel  Cheater  French,  noted 
sculptor. 

Spring,  1865:    Ck>nstructlon  begins. 
1867:    Four  buildings  receive  first  class  of 
56  students  and  faculty  of  4. 

1868:  Faculty  Increases  to  10.  Military 
drill  starts. 

1871:  Twenty-seven  students  receive  B.S. 
degrees  at  first  commencement. 

1S83-S4:     Funds   made    available  for   new 
construction    and   achoUrshlps;    curriculum 
now  includes  liberal  arU. 
1883:    First  woman  student. 
1896:  First  two  master's  degrees  awarded. 
1902:    First  Ph.  D.  degree  awarded  to  War- 
ren B.  Hinds. 

1930:  First  women's  dormitory,  Abigail 
Adams  House,  opened. 

March  26.  1931:  Official  name  changed  to 
Massachusetts  State  College. 

lMl-i5:  World  War  n  decreases  male  en- 
rollment. Facilities  used  for  military  train- 
ing programs. 

1046:  New  construction  starts  as  veterans 
return.  Branch  at  Fort  Devens  (Ayer)  es- 
tablished to  accocnmodate  veterans. 

May  7.  1947:  Governor  Bradford  signs  bill 
making  college  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

October  1956:  "Freedom  bill"  Improves 
salary  Incentives  for  faculty. 

1956-63:  Major  construction  program  re- 
sults in  some  110  Instructional  and  dorml- 
tary  facilities,  many  self-Uqvildatlng. 

July  1962:  Fiscal  autonomy  law  gives  uni- 
versity greater  self -management  of  funds. 

AprU  29.  1963:  CelebraUon  of  100th  anni- 
versary. University's  enrollment  at  an  all- 
tlme  high  of  7,600. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  university  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  as  its  president  a  force- 
ful, dynamic,  extremely  able  and 
brilliant  educator  and  administrator. 
President  John  W.  Lederle  has  caught 
tbe  urgency  and  necessity  of  the  task 
that  is  his.  He  has  programed  first 
things  first  and  through  friendly  i>ersua- 
sion,  demonstration,  and  education  he 
has  won  the  cooperation,  assistance,  and 
confidence  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  our  State  government. 
Without  this  support  it  woiild  have  been 
impossible  to  move  the  university  in  the 
brilliant  direction  it  Is  headed. 

This  day,  April  29. 1963,  the  100th  year 
of  the  birth  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Is  Indeed  a  golden  day. 

As  President  Lederle  points  out: 

It  is  a  proxid  day — a  day  in  which 
we  will  honor  a  productive  p&at  and  dedicate 
ourselves  to  an  even  more  productive  future. 

We  will,  above  all,  renew  our  commitment 
to  our  Ifs— cihVMetts  youth,  to  all  the  many 
thoonads  who,  bavliig  ability  and  motlva- 
tkm.  deserve  to  have  full  opportunities  to 
reach  the  highest  levels  of  education. 
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We  recognize  that,  ultimately,  students 
must  educate  themselves.  The  university 
must.  Xor  Its  part,  fumlah  an  tnteUectiial 
atmoqthere  and  environment  where  persons 
with  good  minds — faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents— ^undertake  to  eetobUah  profitable 
conununlcatlon  and  hence  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  President 
John  W.  Lederle,  the  board  of  trustees, 
the  staff,  both  teaching  and  administra- 
tive, the  alumni  and  all  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  on  this 
centennial  observance — surely  a  mag- 
nificent milestone  in  the  history  of  this 
great  institution.  I  Join  with  all  in  a 
sincere  wish  that  the  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture of  this  university  will  be  realized, 
for  in  the  full  fruition  of  these  plans  will 
come  the  realization  of  the  ambitions  of 
the  unaccountable  nvunbers  who  will 
seek  light  and  knowledge  here. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  also  asked  permis- 
sion to  have  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  trvistees,  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts,  included  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point: 

BoAKo  or  TtusRxs 

William  Michael  Cashln.  A.B.  (Boston  Col- 
lege) ,  Brighton.  1963. 

Joeeph  P.  Healey.  A3.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity), M3.A.  (Harvard  Business  School), 
LL3.  (Harvard  Law  School),  Arlington,  1963. 

Alden  Chase  Brett,  B.S.,  IX.J3.  (University 
of  MassachusetU) .  Belmont.  1964. 

Ernest  Hoftyser,  B.8.  (Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity),  Marlon,  1964. 

J.  John  Fox,  LL.B.  (Boston  University). 
Boston.  1966. 

MlM  Victoria  Schuck,  A3..  M^.,  Ph.  D. 
(Stanford  University),  South  Hadley,  1966. 

Dennis  Michael  Crowley,  BB..  US.  (Uni- 
versity of  MassachusetU) ,  U>3.  (Boston  Col- 
lege) ,  Boston,  1966. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Foran  Furoolo  (Smira  Col- 
lege), (Northeastern  Law  School),  Chestnut 
Hill,  1966. 

Frank  Learoyd  Boyden.  A3.,  AM.  (Am- 
herst CoUege).  AM.  (Williams  College.  Tale 
University),  Sc.  D.  (Colgate  University),  Ph. 
D.  (New  York  State  CoUege  for  Teachers). 
LLJ>.  (Wesleyan  University,  Bowdoin  College, 
Kenyon  CoUege.  Harvard  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts),  L3J}.  (Amherst  Col- 
lege, WUllams  CoUege,  Princeton  University) , 
Lltt.  D  (Tufta  College) ,  Deerfleld.  1967. 

George  L.  Pumphret,  Dorchester.  1907. 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown,  B3.  (University  of 
Massachusetts) ,  Harbor  Coves,  North  Chat- 
ham. 1968. 

John  William  Haigls,  Jr..  B.A.  (Amherst 
CoUege) ,  Greenfield.  1968. 

Most  Rev.  Christopher  Joseph  Weldon, 
DD.,  A3.  (St.  Joseph's  Seminary),  (Mon- 
treal College) ,  (Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica). J.UJ>.  (Holy  Cross  CoUege).  LLJ}.  (St. 
Michael's  College.  Boston  CoUege,  St.  An- 
selm's  CoUege).  Springfield,  1968. 

MEMBESS   KZ   OITXCIO 

His  Excellency  John  A.  Volpe,  D.  Eng. 
(Northeastern  University).  L3.0.  (St. 
Michael's  CoUege).  Boston,  Governor  of  the 

Commonwealth. 

John  WlUlam  Lederle,  A3..  AM..  LL3., 
Ph.  D.  (University  of  Michigan) ,  President  of 
the  University. 

Owen  B.  Kleman,  B.S.  (Brldgewater  State 
Teachers  College).  Ed.M.  (Boston  Univer- 
sity), Ed.D.  (Harvard  University),  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Charles  Henry  McNamara,  Conunlssioner  of 
Agriculture. 

omcxas  or  thk  boaeo 
His    ExceUency    John    A.    Volpe,    D.    Kng. 
(Northeastern  University),  LHJ).   (St.  Mi- 
chael's  Ccdlege).   Boston,   Governor   of   the 
Common  wea  1th. 


Frank 


Learoyd  Boyden.  A3.,  AJ*.  /a^ 
herst  College).  AM.  (WUllams  Colls«e  y2I 
University) .  8c J>.  (Colgate  University)  pv  « 
(New  York  State  CoUege  for  Teachers)"  ilS' 
(Wesleyan  Uhlverslty.  Bowdoin  CoUege'  wt^' 
yon  College,  Harvard  University.  UnlvMte 
of  Massachusetta).  L.HJ5.  (Amherst  cm2 
WUUams  College.  Princeton  UnivimbtJr 
Ltt.  D.   (Tufts  CoUege)    Dearfleld,  chalm^' 

Kenneth  William  Johnson,  B£.  (UnlvtoiH 
of  Vermont) .  AnUierst,  treasurer.  ■"•*| 

John    WUliam    Ryan.    A.B.    (Unlverattv  n# 
Utah).    M.A.,    Ph.    D.    (Indiana   UnJversltri 
Amherst,  secretary.  '  ' 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  text  of 
the  address  delivered  at  the  Centennial 
Chaiter  Day  observance  by  Dr.  Qlenn  T 
Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Enei** 
Commission.  Dr.  Seaborg  said  that  S 
was  pleased  to  know  that  the  Universtte 
of  Massachusetta  was  looking  forwardto 
a  doubling  of  its  student  body,  to  154)|q 
students,  by  1975.  The  chaUenge  of  tbe 
future  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
and  indeed  to  all  higher  education  be 
said,  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  q( 
learning  as  we  now  enter  the  early  st«|M 
of  the  scientific  revolution.  He  outlinst 
the  challenge  in  these  words: 

You  must  double  your  enrollment  in  t 
little  more  than  a  decade,  all  the  whUe  strtr. 
Ing  to  Increase  the  quality  of  learning.  1^ 
nature  of  our  world  calls  upon  you  to  pc^ 
duce.  if  you  can,  a  new  and  wiser  breed  ot 
men  and  women.  As  a  group  they  must  tn 
and  comprehend  larger  horlaons  than  mto 
have  ever  known.  They  must  know  the  total 
world  and  yet  have  the  foundation  for  the 
special  skills  the  world  requires.  They  miat 
cherish  old  values — especlaUy  our  humaM, 
liberal  heritage  of  freedom — and  be  able  to 
perceive  and  preserve  those  values  in  a  con- 
stantly changing  world.  They  must  have  Um 
fiexlbllity  to  welcome  change,  in  order  tooop* 
with  an  environment  that  more  than  svw 
testa  man's  capacity  to  adapt.  They  moat 
understand  the  enormous  new  power  of  maa, 
iU  sources  and  ita  potentials;  and  they  moit 
know  how  to  use  it  with  wisdom  and  it- 
straint.  They  must  come  closer  than  erw 
before  to  the  real  practice  of  the  phUosophy 
that  aU  men  are  brothers. 

Dr.  Seaborg's  entire  address  follows: 

PXTBLIC   HlOHIB    EDOCATION   AND  THX   NATKWtt 

Oooo 

(Remarks  by  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man,  U3.  Atomic  Knergy  Commission,  tt 
the  Oontannlal  Charter  Day  OonvocaUoo, 
University  of  Massachtiaetta,  Ambent, 
Mass.,  AprU  29, 1963) 

It  is  a  privilege  Indeed  for  me  to  be  hcf* 
today  to  saluta  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setta on  ita  Centannlal  Charter  Day  and  to 
congratulate  it  upon  this  extended  period  ct 
service  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  tks 
Nation. 

A  century  Is  the  meas\irlng  rod  of  history, 
and  ita  passage  gives  men  special  reason  to 
pause  for  reflection.  Besides,  we  like  to  dMl 
in  neat,  round  numbers,  and  1(X)  years  is  aa 
easy  figure  with  which  to  reckon.  We  art 
ourselves  a  part  of  the  century  past.  Each 
of  us  has  Uved  in  that  time,  our  lives  bavt 
been  immediately  shaped  by  it,  and  we  btvf 
given  to  it  what  we  could.  Therefore.  «c 
are  prone  to  believe  we  can  understand  the 
currents  of  our  own  centiu-y.  If  at  timei 
we  hold  this  opinion  more  strongly  than  we 
should,  perhaps  we  can  be  forgiven,  for  our 
attempta  to  organize  some  coherence  out  ot 
the  Immediate  past  provide  an  important 
guide  to  our  actions  in  the  future. 

To  attempt  to  understand  recent  evenu 
is,  I  believe,  more  important  than  ever  before 
in  man's  history.  The  growing  power  of 
man  and  the  rapidity  of  social  evolution  csU 
for   constent.   current   interpretation.      In  a 
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^jj^  «e  have  packed  several  centuries  of 
history,  bf  the  jttOMtXtkM  of  the  more  remote 
past,  mto  tbe  last  100  yMrs. 

It  U  especlaUy  approprUte.  therefore,  that 
«s  should  consider  the  past  century  and 
iitLst  it  can  ton  lis  of  the  future;  especially 
M  those  matters  relate  to  the  Land  Grant 
CJoUege  Act  and  ita  symbol  here,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ml— rtiusstts  Let  xu  first  review 
briefly  aome  of  the  significant  eventa  in 
Western  society  leading  up  to  the  enactment 
of  that  act  and  the  founding  of  this  luil- 
rerilty  and  let  us  then  try  to  visualize  the 
ptaos  at  this  instltutloQ  and  ita  sister  land- 
«rant  ttutltutlons  in  the  future  of  American 
culture  and  the  larger  future  of  civilization. 

TB  we  look  back  a  number  of  centuries  to 
tbe  MMdIe  Ages,  we  find  that  man  and  so- 
ctetj  in  the  Western  World  were  dominated 
by  rather  static  concepta.  The  individual 
^nM  bom  mto  a  world  that  was  essentiaDy 
unebangbig  by  our  standards.  He  was  not 
T«ry  important,  ^sverty.  disease,  toU,  and 
nstorsl  cataunitlss  wore  aimptj  an  inevitable 
part  at  UfB-  Be  accepted  the  proffered  ez- 
plaaatlona  at  tb»  world  and  the  universe,  and 
bto  curtoetty  was  not  enoouraged.  Man  was  a 
fearful  and  soperstltlous  plaything  of  his 
envlroiunent.  Hie  concept  that  man  mi^t 
Improve  his  lot  was  not  widely  considered. 
ITor  were  the  tools  at  hand  for  such  a  task. 

Tbe  beginning  at  thm  changes  In  this  out- 
look are  generaOy  Identlfled  with  the  Renals- 
«Doe  sntf  tlw  Refbrmatlon.  1h»  question- 
ing sod  InquMtfri  human  spirit  could  not 
be  sttfled  forever.  Men  began  to  question 
old  forms  sad  beUefe — In  religion,  politics, 
snd  the  htw;  in  art  and  Uterature;  and  in 
•denes  sad  phUoeophy. 

The  ptDceae  of  breaking  out  of  a  closed 
world  and  Hberattag  the  mind  was  a  slow 
one,  and  it  la  by  no  means  complete.  There 
were  many  laadmarfcs.  established  by  many 
brave  men  in  aU  walks  of  life,  on  the  route 
to  IfberatloD.  An  evample  was  the  overthrow, 
by  the  evidence  produced  by  Copernicus  and 
OalUeo,  of  the  dogmatic  concept  that  the 
earth  Is  the  oentar  of  tlie  universe.  It  Is 
dlllettft  tor  vm  today  to  estimate  the  Impact, 
on  a  dosetf  system  of  ttought,  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  tiM  earth  aaai  tbe  other  planeta 
revolve  aronntf  tiM  sun.  XT  svch  aa  tmpar- 
tsnt  behef  ea«M  fBO,  were  not  otZien  vul- 
nerablet  W¥lle  seteaos  was  openlnc  man's 
eyes  to  tfee  traCh  of  his  sarraandhigs,  a 
change  was  in  the  -»-v«»«y  eoncemlng  the 
ooaeept  of  maa  hlmaetf.  "nie  themes  of 
Individual  rlghta  and  freedom  were  being 
developed  in  the  period  of  the  enlightenment 
sad  tbe  first  crystalUaation  of  these  revolu- 
tionary ideas  was  la  the  American  Revotu- 
tloo — ttie  flret  revolution  of  which  I  am  to 
■peak  to  you  todsy.  Begtanhsg  with  the 
Deelaratlon  of  Independence  and  culminat- 
ing wHh  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
the  place  of  the  Btete  was  confined  to  pro- 
••etlng  the  rlgbta  of  the  individual  and  be- 
oonlng  the  Instrument  for  man's  self- 
(ovemment. 

Surely,  no  plaoe  has  a  more  Intimate  iden- 
uty  with  the  great  struggle  for  freedom — 
our  first  Revolution— than  Massachusetta. 
Here  the  torch  of  liberty  was  first  lit,  here 
the  first  battles  for  our  freedom  were  fought, 
and  here  the  flfst  sacrifices  to  our  Ideals 
were  offered. 

The  first  Anterlcan  Revolution  guaranteed 
to  us  the  inalienable  righto  of  freemen. 
One  of  theee.  the  right  of  free  inquiry,  nur- 
tured in  the  uttlveraltles.  made  possible  the 
modem  concept  of  the  InstttutloD  of  higher 
learning  as  a  center  not  only  for  the  preser- 
TtUon  and  cuKlvatloo  of  the  Intellectual 
treasures  of  the  ages:  but  also  as  a  dynamic 
•ource  of  new  knowledge  that  energises  the 
evolution  of  society. 

A  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment nourlahed  by  the  enlightenment  and 
t>roQght  to  tmtUm  by  our  flnt  Bevoiutlon 
MS  that  It  ate  taniiii  tbe  matsttel  weO* 
li«lng  of  maa  into  tbcua,  and  science  waa  the 


wkleh  gave  ^s  at  est  hope  toward  ac- 
mmpllaliment  cd  this  boon  to  mankind  A. 
nmmorahle  erprsssinn  of  this  bofw  vas  oon- 
talaed  in  a  latter  Iraan  Benjamin  ftanklla 
to  Joaaph  PrlBsttay  in  liaO.  in  which  Rank- 
Un  said:  "Tlia  rapid  progress  true  sdance 
now  makea  orcastons  my  reletting  sone- 
tloMs  that  I  was  bom  too  soon.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  Imagine  the  bal|^i  to  wblch  may 
be  carried,  in  a  thousand  yeara,  tha  power 
of  man  over  matter.  We  naay  perti^ta  learm 
to  deprive  large  masses  of  their  gravity,  and 
give  them  abaoluta  levity,  for  tbe  sake  of 
easy  transport.  Agriculture  may  diminish 
ita  labour  and  double  ita  produce;  all  dis- 
eases may  by  sure  means  be  prevented  or 
ciired.  not  excepting  even  that  of  old  age. 
and  our  lives  lengthened  at  pleasure  even 
beyond  the  antediluvian  standard." 

The  freedom  to  embrace  new  ideas,  the 
oonoej>i  that  men  naed  not  accept  mlaerahle 
conrtltJnns  of  llTa,  and  the  hope  Inherent  In 
science,  vnleaahed  as  never  before  tbe  eco- 
nomic ensrglaa  of  man.  Our  second  revolu- 
tion, the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  rise 
of  science  and  technology,  saw  a  begliuUng 
of  the  realisation  of  Fra&lLUn*s  dreams — a 
huge  increase  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  at  a  coet  of  less  total  labor,  the 
conquest  of  many  diseases  the  lengthening 
of  life,  the  improvement  of  health. 

Another  consequence  of  the  great  move- 
menta  of  liberation  generated  by  the  Anuri- 
can  Revolution  was  that  education  m\ut  be 
widespread  If  the  cltiaens  are,  through  Intel- 
Ugsnt  participation,  to  make  democracy 
work.  Thonxas  Jefferson  was  a  dladple  of 
this  ideal.  VThile  he  and  others  recognized 
the  primacy  of  a  liberal  education  as  an  es- 
sential to  meaningful  living,  they  also  ac- 
cepted the  importance  of  practical  education 
as  a  means  of  nutterlal  Improvement  of  the 
Individual  and  society.  Jefferson  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  American 
ideal  that  there  should  be  opportunity  for 
education  to  the  highest  level  of  the  indi- 
vidual's abUlty. 

The  actual  democratization  of  education, 
however,  was  slow. in  being  implemented.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Nation,  Waslilngton's 
proposal  of  a  national  board  of  agriculture — 
a  propoaal  to  Imin-ove  farm  production 
throng  sctanttflc  methods — and  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  national  university  were  blocked 
larcdlr  beeaoae  of  narrow  intarpretatlans  of 
tbs  Constitution  and  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. These  proposals.  I  nUght  add.  were 
phUosophlcal  antecedenta  of  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

In  theee  early  days  we  were  too  preoccu- 
pied with  the  frontier  to  Implonent  the  edu- 
cational ideals  of  the  Revolution.  We  were 
concerned  with  the  practical,  not  then 
realising  that  the  practical  has  ita  roota  In 
the  theoretical,  in  the  expanalon  of  knowl- 
edge. It  was  not  until  the  frontier  had  been 
largely  cotiquered  and  the  land  largely  set- 
tled that  we  initiated  a  national  effort  to 
put  into  effect  one  of  the  ideals  of  the 
bounding  Fathers.  This  was  tti>«»wT»pn«>>j>H 
by  the  Land  Grant  College  Act,  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Justin  Smith  Morrill  of  neigh- 
boring Vermont,  which  was  [}assed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  President  Lincoln  in 
I8S2. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  first 
States  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  was  Massachusetta.  While  the 
private  institutions  of  Masaaohiisetta  dis- 
tinguished thunselvee  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  from  the  earliest  colonial  days, 
few  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poor 
could  at  that  time  afford  to  attend  these  col- 
leges. Nor,  for  the  moet  pcurt.  were  their 
currlcxUum  attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution.  The  Morrill  Act  took 
care  to  provide  "the  leading  ob>ect  shall  be 
Without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sic studies,  and  lacJiallng  military  tactics, 
to  teach  soeh  braBcbss  of  i^i-ntwf  ■»  «re 
rrtated    to    agriculture    and    the    mechanic 


arts  •  •  •  In  order  to  promote  tbe  Ilbaral 
and  practlaal  edtwatlon  of  tbe  iaductrtal 
rl  asses  la  the  sevaral  pursuUa  and  irr^^tt- 
aLoos  of  lite."  Aa  one  mltf>t  mtptrA  of  a  Btate 
with  the  rich  educational  hsrltafs  of  Massa 
chusetta.  it  quickly  respoodad  to  this  naw 
opportunity  by  Incorporating  the  Maaaaebu- 
setta  Agricultural  CoUege  in  i^prU  ISgS. 

The  land  grant  coll^ea  devdeped.  at  dif- 
ferent rates  in  various  locatlooa,  into  insti- 
tuticms  that  did  not  resemble  the  "«Bf*"— 
of  the  original  concepta.  It  waa  clear  to 
many  Statea  that  a  curriculum  antpbasialng 
applied  science  and  accompanied  somewhat 
peripheraUy  by  the  Uberal  arte  was  Ixiade- 
quate  to  meet  the  Intellectual  nenrls  of  the 
people  and  to  reap  the  real  beneflto  of 
science.  The  States  themselvea  became  the 
main  sources  of  financial  suppcnt  for  the 
colleges.  In  many  places  broad  and  Im- 
preealve  curricula  in  the  Uberal  arto  evolved, 
■quany  Important  efforta  In  fUndamantal 
science  developed.  Although  trmlnftng  In 
practical  arte  and  in  the  performanos  of 
agrtcultin-al  extension  and  other  services  was 
not  abandoned,  numy  at  the  Instltutiona  de- 
veloped truly  creative  roles  in  tciarhing  and 
In  basic  research,  with  impressive  gradtute 
schools  for  the  advanced  learning  so  im- 
portant today. 

This  engagement  of  the  concept  of  the 
land  grant  coneges  In  sonoa  States  waa  tak- 
ing place  at  a  most  propitious  Ume  in  Amer- 
ican history.  With  our  preoccupation  with 
the  practical,  our  main  emphasis  had  been 
on  technology.  In  which  we  became  ineem- 
inent.  ^sr  well  over  a  century  fundamental 
science  was  an  orphan  in  American  society. 
It  was  widely  regarded  as  useless,  and  existed 
on  the  periphery,  practiced  by  a  relatively 
few  dedicated  votaries,  n-otn  time  to  time 
in  emergencies  sut^  as  the  ClvU  War  snd 
Wortd  War  I,  sctentlsto  were  called  xipon  for 
major  efforta  to  apply  their  skills  to  tech- 
nological problems.  But  each  crisis  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  of  the  sdentista  to  their 
isolated  provinces  of  the  laboratory. 

By  the  1930's,  however,  America  had  de- 
veloped a  sound  and  broad  base  of  funda- 
mental science.  There  existed  a  core  of 
original  sdentisto  aerose  a  broad  speetium 
of  fields.  American  coatilbuUuna  to  tbe  ex- 
pansloa  of  kjiuwledge  werv  beeenstng  liupui- 
tant.  Moreover,  much  of  this  effort  was  belnf 
made  in  land  grant  instituttoua  In  wMeb  tbe 
larger  educational  concept  had  been  ac- 
cepted. The  third  revolution — the  sclentlflc 
revolution — had  begun,  and  the  land -grant 
ccdleges  were  a  big  factor  In  Ito  devrtopment. 
Indeed,  by  1953  the  Nattond  Manpower 
CouncU  was  able  to  say  that  "the  moet  im- 
portant sln^e  governmental  step  la  con- 
nection with  the  training  of  setentttle  and 
professional  personnti  was  the  Morrtll  Act  of 
1863  which  laid  the  basis  for  the  conntry's 
extensive  State  coUege  and  university  sys- 
tem." 

After  the  Nation's  scientlsta  had  been 
called  to  the  colors  in  Wortd  War  n  they 
retximed.  as  usual,  to  the  laboratories  after 
the  emergency.  But  during  tbe  course  of 
the  war  and  Immediately  afterward,  the  im- 
pressive power  of  basic  science  had  been 
dramatized  more  dearty  than  ever  before. 
The  release  of  nxiclear  energy  was  perhaps 
the  most  persuasive  demonstration  In  his- 
tory of  the  Jeffersonian  principle  that 
"knoledge »  is  power."  Moreover,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  knowledge  so  soon  after  dis- 
covery of  the  fundamental  prtnelple  was  one 
of  many  wartime  demonstrations  that  tbe 
gap  between  discovery  and  application  had 
become  almost  impereepttble  In  many  cases. 

Tlte  Federid  OovemmeBt  felt  it  prudent, 
therefore,  through  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  contlnne  to  support  basie  re- 
■earch  in  physics  am  a  ntattoi  of  aatlonal 
Interest.  Throng  the  OSee  of  Naval  Re> 
search  and  agencies  of  Uie  U.8.  Public  Health 


<  Jefferson  qMlllng  "knotodge." 
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Serrloe  other  prognxaa  in  basic  science  were 
■upportad.  The  National  Science  Bovndatloii 
waa  aatabllahied  to  prorlde  a  eonttnnli^. 
broad  baae  of  aclentlflc  research.  Induatrlal 
and  gotenunental  techiM^ogy  prograina 
hungrily  deronred  the  oo^wurliic  of  new 
knowledge. 

Science  la  no  longer  a  peripheral  activity 
of  socletir.  It  Is  In  many  respects  the  cen- 
tral one.  It  la  the  source  of  the  growing 
confidence  of  man  In  creative  evolution — 
in  the  Idea  that  man  can  create  an  environ- 
ment of  his  own  choosing,  an  environment 
of  dignity  and  well-being.  It  is  this  cen- 
tral, creative  position  of  science  In  society 
that  constitutes  otir  third  or  sctenUflc  rev- 
olutlcm.  A  significant  portion  of  our  na- 
tional resources  now  goes  into  scientific  re- 
search. 

We  are  touched  by  the  results  of  this  Sci- 
entific Revolution  In  many  ways.  Some  of 
our  large  Industries  are  buUt  wholly  out  of 
knowledge  gained  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Agriculture,  transportation,  and  medicine 
have  been  rerolutlonlzed.  Our  means  of 
national  defense  Is  essentially  new.  The  In- 
flxienoe  of  science  runs  deep  through  our 
economy.  Indtiatry,  our  social  structure  and 
political  decisions.  Our  new  way  of  life  reata 
upon  science.  Mcxvover,  a  part  of  oiir  new 
way  of  life  conslsU  of  the  fact  that  It  will 
be  replaced  by  still  other  ways  of  Uvlng  and 
working  tomorrow,  and  still  other  ways  the 
day  after. 

In  short,  our  practice  of  creative  evolu- 
tion has  brought  us  to  the  beginnings  of  a 
democratic  scienUflc  society.     For  explora- 


ApHl  t$ 

ous   support   of   a   puhUc   that  has   «]-» 
placed  Its  faith  largely  in  the  public  eduS* 
tlon  tradition.  «auea. 

In  your  efforts  to  provide  suffldeat  cm. 
portunttles  for  your  young  dUaens.  I  w^L 
remind  you  that  there  U  Increasing  aiM«! 
ness  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  the  Sta^ 
must  receive  help  from  the  PMeral  OoTtnT 
ment.  in  particular.  Federal  Oov»nmtti 
studies  have  recognised  the  need  toSi 
assUtance  to  graduate  teaching  and  -Tim  ,7 
programs.  '-•«« 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  your  uad*. 
graduate  program,  I  have  one  KMot^L 
that  derives  from  my  views  of  tb«  naturT^ 
todays  world.  It  relates  closely  to  dtlsHi 
of  a  State  that  had  such  great  Influeno^ 
the  founding  of  our  democratic  Nation  n 
has  been  said— and  truly.  I  believe— thw 
„^„.  ,„_♦.»   ».  w  .       ^  *  liberally  educated  person  U  one  who^ 

g^nt  institution  near  my  home  In  the  Los  make  critical  JudgmenU  about  iSr^tSJ 
Angeles  area,  it  Is  probable  that  I  should  not  affect  him.  In  oixr  time  ewr  dSUf^ 
have  had  a  chance  to  obtain  a  higher  edu-  deeply  affected  by  the  aff ilrs  of  ^^SSTJ! 
cation.  Indeed,  upon  my  graduation  from  technology.  Intelligent  dtlaenshlD^  ^ 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  sclenUflc  democracy  would  ^  tS  ^^ 
another  campus  of  the  same  public  Instl-  «>nie  general  knowledge  of  sdeiS  7^ 
tuUon,  at  Berkeley,  offered  me  the  oppor-  citizen  Is  to  partlclpiOe  eflecUvaU  l»  S 
tunlty  to  go  on  to  graduate  work.  From  my  democratic  pr^oUa.  Science  formld  a  S^ 
experiences  as  a  teacher,  researcher,  and  ad-     nlflcant  part  of  the  knowlMlge  of  theMJi 

cated  men  who  founded  our  democracy.  Ttt 
paradoxically,  as  American  sdence  be^  to 
have  a  potent  effect  on  our  affairs,  there  «m 
a  serious  decline  in  the  sdence  content  of 
liberal  education.  A  move  to  redr««  the 
balance  was  initiated  after  World  War  n. 
yet  It  U  doubtful  that  sdence  has  been  hk 
stored  siifflciently  to  the  cuniculimi  of  tiM 


The  TBI7  larfB  and  dtftlngnlahed  role  of 
private  of^eges  and  unlT«t«ttl«i  vUl  con- 
tinue. Bowever.  an  Increasing  share  at  mass 
higher  education  must  be  borne  by  pabUc 
colleges  and  unlverslUes,  which  are  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Land-Orant  Act.  A 
large  part  of  the  task  of  educational  democ- 
ratlaation  lies  within  the  tradition  and  re- 
sponsibility of  these  colleges.  The  act 
constituted  a  substantial  recognition  by  the 
Nation  that  public  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  providing  the  opportunity  for 
talented  individuals,  whatever  their  economic 
status,   to  obtain   advanced  education. 

Parenthetically.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  have  personal  reason  for  being  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  use  of  public  reeources  in 
higher  education.  I  graduated  from  a  pub- 
lic high  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  great 
depreeslon.     Had  there  not  existed  a  land 
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mlnlstrator   in   that  university.   It   Is   clear 

that,  even  though  we  may  live  in  relatively 

affluent    times,    many    gifted    students    will 

not  be  able  to  cultivate  their  talents  unless 

fine  educational   facilities   are   available   to 

them  at  minimum  cost. 

The  increasing  obligation  in  higher  edu- 
cation derives  not  only  from  the  nature  of     ^.   ^  ^„  v«..*;Liiu™  ™  ». 

ttona  in  basic  sdence  ahead,  we  must  give  modem  society  but  also  from  the  grwtt  in-  liberal  arts.  I  beUeve  you  can  slanlflLS! 
the  most  advanced  training  to  the  largest  crease  in  population.  Recent  studies  reflect  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  vouTm^ 
possible  niunber  of  our  moet  talented  peo-     that  whUe  in  1900  some  18  percent  or  400.000     -*--  '—  ■ ^^  ■  a™™- 


pie.  With  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
the  frontier  both  recedes  and  enlarges,  and 
we  require  more  scientists.  And  while  the 
frontier  recedes  and  expands,  we  must  have 
more  engineers  and  technicians  to  make  use 
of  the  new  discoveries  for  the  advancement 
of  man's  well-being. 

The  dynamic  evolution  of  our  environment 
and  of  our  material  condition  la  echoed  In 
the  moral  and  philosophical  fabric  of  life. 
Old  and  fundamental  values,  developed  in  a 
slower  time,  are  constanUy  tested,  and  must 
be  related  to  new  frames  of  reference.  The 
very  lelsore  men  hai^e  always  sought — and 
succeeded  In  achieving — Is,  paradoxically,  a 
serious  problem.  Mew  motivations  must  be 
found  to  replace  in  part  the  lessening  pres- 
sure to  toll  for  survival.  Oui  third  revolu- 
tion— the  scientific  revolution — Is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  technological  unemployment, 
the  population  exploalon,  and  the  Increases 
In  the  percentage  of  older  people.  Around 
the  world  less  privileged  people  are  attempt- 
ing to  Jam  our  three  revolutions  Into  a  twin- 
kling of  time.  We  are  faced  with  a  con- 
tinuing International  crisis  that  promises  to 
continue  for  decades,  with  an  oppoelng  po- 
litical system  detennlned  that  the  revolu- 
tk>ns  arovind  the  world  will  be  Interpreted 
in  reactionary,  authoritarian  terms. 

There  are  deep  Implications  in  this  new 
stage  of  social  evolution  for  higher  educa- 
tion In  general  and  for  the  land  grant  insti- 
tutions in  p«u-ticular.  It  Is  clear  that  we 
are  now  dei>endent,  and  wilTbe  increasingly 
dependent,  upon  intense  cultivation  at  braln- 
poiwer  for  our  present  and  future  welfare. 
We  need  wider  and  higher  levels  of  educa- 
tion In  all  fields  for  effective  working  of  our 
oomplex,  swlfUy  moving,  technical  democ- 
racy. We  cannot  have  too  much  cultivated 
intelligence  and  q>ecial  training  for  Intelli- 
gent political  decisionmaking,  for  expansion 
and  exploitation  of  new  Icnowledge,  for  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  industry,  for  the  interpretation  of 
human  events,  for  the  enrichment  ot  life  as- 
sociated with  the  advancement  ot  the  arts 
and  the  humanities,  and  for  the  achievement 
of  permanent  peace  and  Improvement  of 
human  welfare  around  the  globe. 


of  the  Nation's  23-year-olds  took  baccalaure- 
ate degrees,  there  will  be  this  demand  on 
the  part  of  25  percent  or  878,000  In  1970. 
If  this  essential  doubling  of  graduates  ap- 
pears to  be  staggering,  we  can  take  heart 
from  our  experience  with  explosive  expcui- 
sion  in  the  past  as  we  more  than  doubled 
the  annual  number  of  baccalaureate  recipi- 
ents between  1940  and  1900. 

Programs  to  meet  these  needs  of  our 
people  and  the  Nation  are  going  forward 
vigorously  in  the  various  States,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  our  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  continue  to  grow 
In  strength  and  capacity  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  self-interest  of  a  society  that  has  made 
much  progress  through  exploitation  of  the 
Intellect  requires  constant  vigilance  to  in- 
sure educational  opportunity,  on  a  quanti- 
tative as  well  as  a  qualitative  scale,  com- 
mensurate with  the  cultural  and  economic 
level  of  that  society.  In  the  light  of  past 
returns  no  investment  of  public  resoxirces 
today  will  pay  better  dividends  than  do 
shares  in  higher  education.  The  lesson  of 
the  relationship  between  the  level  of  educa- 
tion and  the  national  good  m\ut  not  be  lost, 
and  In  our  age  every  State  must  t\im  in- 
creasingly to  public  resources  to  achieve  the 
necessary  intellectual  endowment. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  University 
of  BCasaachusetts  Is  looking  forward  to  a 
doubling  of  its  student  body,  to  15,000  stu- 
dents, by  1975.  Your  progress  is  symbolic 
of  the  national  trend  among  land  grant 
colleges — from  a  small  agricultural  college 
to  a  State  college  In  1931  and  to  a  university 
in  1947.  I  have  no  doubt  your  progress  will 
continue  and  that  your  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  State  and  Nation  will  become 
even  larger.  I  sympathize  with  those  of  you 
on  the  faculty  and  In  the  administration 
who  have  the  difficult  problems  of  maintain- 
ing high  quality  in  the  face  of  explosive 
growth — quality  in  teaching  staff  in  the 
face  of  heavy  competition,  quality  of  facili- 
ties needed  to  remain  up  to  date  in  teaching 
capabilities.  In  my  position  as  chancellor 
of  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of 
California  these  were  my  most  difficult  prob- 
lems, even  when  I  was  aided  by  the  gener- 


ates for  intelligent  participation  in  the  mod- 
ern democratic  scientific  sodety  by  InsurliM 
that  your  liberal  arts  graduates  have  aoM 
knowledge  of  the  content,  the  methods.  tta« 
history,  the  potential,  and  the  soclologleal 
implications  of  science  and  technology. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  U  a  coroltery 
to  tills  advice.  De^lte  tlie  burden  of  knowl- 
edge  that  must  now  be  pssscirt  on  to  unite- 
graduate  science  students.  It  is  more  essso- 
tial  than  ever  that  the  future  sdentlst  hsn 
a  thoro\igh  exposure  to  the  humanities  and 
the  social  sciences.  Scientists  are  IncrsM- 
ingly  required  to  take  part  in  political  sad 
social  decisionmaking.  To  partldpate  most 
effectively,  they  should  have  a  broad  bsci- 
groimd  in  the  humanities,  the  social  sdencat 
and  the  arts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  important  r»> 
sponse  to  these  challenges  of  educatloo  la 
our  times  is  harder  work.  Our  productiTlty 
and  Increased  knowledge  have  made  ad- 
vanced education  both  essential  and  possibls 
on  a  mass  scale.  There  is  a  correspondlnc 
need  for  increased  Inuilectual  toU.  To  ths 
student  this  may  seem  like  a  bitter  harvest 
of  the  scientific  revolution.  Real  intelleetusl 
achievement,  however,  has  always  requiied 
relentiess  toll.  Nor  have  those  who  ban 
deeply  explored  this  form  of  labor  been  left 
wanting  in  satisfaction  and  fulfillment. 

In  addition  to  hard  work.  I  ahould  like  to 
suggest  that  some  progress  in  the  enlar|e- 
ment  of  the  undergraduate's  horizons  can  be 
achieved  by  a  specUl  kind  of  cross- fertltiss- 
tion  on  the  academic  staff.  I  wonder  If  it 
would  not  be  fruitful,  for  example,  to  tys- 
tematlcally  make  provision  for  a  member  of 
your  department  of  economics  to  be  a  man 
with  special  Interest  in  science?  Should  not 
a  member  of  the  philosophy  faculty  be  wtU 
grounded  in  aclence,  especially  the  modern 
science  which  is  so  deeply  affecting  thought 
today?  A  history  professor  who  specialisas 
In  the  influence  of  aclence  on  historical 
processes  could  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  scientific  literacy  of  his  studenu. 
A  systematic  sprinkling  of  your  science 
faculties  with  profeesors  having  particular 
command  of  the  arts  or  humanities  mlglit. 
likewise,  significantly  Increase  the  cultural 
heritage  of  science  students. 


I  should  like  to  add  a  footzkote  to  my  sug- 
■Mtlon  of  undergraduate  breadth  for  the 
C^elslist  and  depth  for  the  generallst.  We 
Su«t  not  neglect  to  provide  a  sound  founds- 
^Q  for  specialisation.  Several  years  ago  a 
itudT  demonstrated  that  the  liberal  arts  col- 
IMM  bad  provided  the  undergraduate  traln- 
InJ^for  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
American  scientists.  I  urge  you  to  continue 
^nd  expand  your  excellent  undergraduate 
training  in  thU  area.  No  less  Important  is  a 
iound  undergraduate  curriculum  preparatory 
to  graduate  training  in  the  social  sciences 
^d  the  humanities.  Our  new  democratlc- 
KlenUflc  society  calls  for  more  highly  trained 
men  and  women  in  every  field. 

At  we  now  enter  the  early  stages  of  the 
identlfic  revolution— our  third  revolution — 
the  full  fiower  of  creative  evolution  is  burst- 
ing upon  us.  Yet  powerful  as  the  forces  of 
idence  and  technology  have  already  demon- 
strated themselves  to  be.  relatively  speaking 
ve  are  only  beginning  to  feel  their  Influence. 
Our  Nation  and  the  world  are  oonunltted  to 
an  accelerating  cycle  of  knowledge-gathering 
and  knowledge-exploitation.  We  cannot  vis- 
ualise in  detail  the  consequences  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  can,  however,  clearly  see  that  we 
can,  if  we  have  the  wisdom,  create  an  en- 
Tlionment  essentially  of  our  choosing.  The 
■dentlflo  revolution  can  provide  for  the  es- 
■sntial  needs  of  men  around  the  globe.  Our 
BuaU  world  will  grow  amaller.  At  the  same 
time  our  perspective  will  be  broadened  unim- 
tflnably  by  the  exploration  of  space.  We 
can  only  guess  at  the  distant  Impact  of  this 
dynamism  on  man,  his  institutions,  the  con- 
tent of  thought  and  the  quality  of  life.  We 
can  be  sure,  however,  that  successful  adapta- 
tion to  the  changing  environment  can  be 
achieved.  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  only 
through  advancement  of  men  generally  to 
higher  levels  of  education. 

The  challenge  of  the  future  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts — and.  Indeed,  to  all 
of  higher  education — is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  learning.  You  must  double 
your  enrollment  in  a  lltUe  more  than  a 
decade,  all  the  while  striving  to  increase 
tbe  quality  of  learning.  The  nature  of  our 
world  calls  upon  you  to  produce.  If  you  can, 
a  new  and  wiser  breed  of  men  and  women. 
Ai  a  group  they  must  see  and  comprehend 
larger  horizons  than  men  have  ever  known. 
They  must  know  the  total  world  and  jret 
have  the  foundation  for  the  special  skills 
the  world  requires.  They  must  cherish  <^d 
values— especially  our  humane,  liberal  her- 
itage of  freedom — and  be  able  to  perceive 
and  preeerve  thoee  values  in  a  constantly 
changing  world.  They  must  have  the  fiexl- 
bUlty  to  welcome  change,  in  order  to  cope 
with  an  environment  that  more  than  ever 
tests  num's  capacity  to  adopt.  They  must 
understand  the  enormous  new  power  of  man, 
lU  sources  and  Ita  potentials;  and  they 
must  know  how  to  use  it  with  wisdom  and 
restraint.  They  mxut  come  closer  than  ever 
before  to  the  real  practice  of  the  philoeophy 
that  all  men  are  brothers. 

This  U  a  Ull  order.  But  these  are  tall 
times.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
contributed  more  than  their  share  of  leader- 
ship to  the  American  Revolution,  to  the 
Industrial  revolution,  and  to  the  scientific 
revoluUon.  Through  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  I  am  sure  they  will  bear  their 
full  share  of  reeponsibility  in  meeting  the 
primary  challenge  of  our  times — the  fullest 
possible  democratization  of  higher  education. 


NA-nONAL  RAISIN  WEEK— OUR 
OU>E8T  POOD  INDUSTRY  CELE- 
BRATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
unous  conaent  to  addreaa  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend  my 
ranarkg. 


The  SPEAKER.  Ig  then  objection 
to  the  request  <tf  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  week 
the  American  raisin  industry  and  its 
friends  throughout  the  Nation  are  cele- 
brating the  86th  birthday  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  delicious,  healthful,  and 
versatile  food  to  our  American  maiicets. 
On  Thursday,  May  2,  in  agreement  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hacen],  we  will  serve  in  the 
House  restaurant  delicious  raisin  pie,  by 
courtesy  of  the  California  Raisin  Advis- 
ory Board,  and  we  will  join  in  distrib- 
uting raisins  to  all  the  Members.  We 
hope  all  will  thus  enjoy  participating  in 
National  Raisin  Week. 

The  great,  fertile  San  Joaquin  Valley 
of  California  produces  in  the  area  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Hacen  1  and  myself  almost  all 
of  the  raisins  grown  in  America  and 
about  half  of  those  produced  worldwide. 
This  important  food  industry  contributes 
greatly  to  the  economy  of  California  and 
the  country,  with  an  annual  crop  valua- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  It 
is  estimated  about  100,000  persons  de- 
pend on  this  income. 

Raisins  are  one  of  our  most  important 
nonbaslc,  specialty  crops  which  stand  to 
gain— or  to  lose — so  much  in  today's 
changing  world  trade  picture.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  this  industry  that  its 
opportunity  to  market  its  products  in 
foreign  lands  be  not  impaired  and  that 
its  doors  to  commerce  remain  open  at 
comi>etltive  marketing  prices.  It  is 
vital  to  this  Industry  and  many  other 
similar  specialty  crops  that  their  in- 
terests and  problems  be  understood  and 
represented  in  trade  negotiations. 

The  raisin  industry  has  led  the  Nation 
in  self-help  programs  to  stabilize  pro- 
duction and  marketing  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  products.  It  operates 
under  both  Federal  and  State  marketing 
orders,  designed  to  balance  supply  and 
demand  and  to  expand  existing  markets 
and  open  new  ones.  It  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample of  a  farm  industry  determined  to 
put  Its  own  house  in  order,  find  markets 
and  bring  fair  Income  to  its  growers, 
processors,  and  workers  at  fair  prices  to 
consumers. 

While  the  raisin  industry  has  had  its 
difficult  problems  through  the  years,  in- 
cluding the  one  Just  passing,  these  mar- 
keting programs  have  been  of  great 
assistance  in  smoothing  out  the  wild, 
unregulated  economic  cycles  which  beset 
so  many  of  our  farm  industries,  and  in 
general,  raisin  growers  have  prospered. 
Certainly,  the  raisin  industry  has  greatly 
benefited  under  marketing  programs. 

Raisins  are  a  delicious  food,  with  a 
great  variety  of  uses  to  provide  fine  flavor 
and  quick  energy,  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  food  products.  This  Con- 
gress is  entitled  to  share  the  credit  for 
broadening  and  diversifying  raisin  mar- 
kets, because  our  appropriations  have 
financed  successful  research  programs 
Which  have  made  possible  inclusion  of 
raisins  in  a  wide  variety  of  cereal,  bak- 
ing, and  other  food  combinations  of  the 
types  now  in  great  use. 


Then,  also,  both  growers  and  oon- 
sumers  are  protected  by  Federal  raisin 
inspection  services  which,  though  some* 
tloMs  irksome,  are  nonetheless  essential 
to  maintain  the  quality  and  purtty  for 
which  our  domestically  produced  raisins 
are  noted.  The  raisin  crop  now  being 
marketed  is  of  unusually  fine  flavor  and 
quality  and  marks  a  vintage  year  for 
raisins.  You  may  be  sure  the  packets 
upon  your  grocers  shelves  are  the  very 
best  and  most  savory  product  of  the  vine. 

May  I  again  invite  my  colleagues  to 
share  the  delights  of  raisin  pie  with  us 
in  the  House  restaurant  this  Thursday, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  packets  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  their  offices  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  California  Raisin  Advisory 
Board,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hagen],  and  myself. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN  SHOULD  RESIGN 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEASIER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  know  that  I  am  not 
a  man  to  act  in  haste  and  on  most  occa- 
sions will  give  anyone  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  For  2  days  last  week  we  con- 
sidered the  extension  of  the  Feed  Grain 
Act.  During  much  of  the  discussion 
charges  were  made  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wanted  to  use  this  extension 
to  help  try  to  secure  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 
wheat  referendum  coming  up  May  21  of 
this  year.  These  charges  were  denied 
by  responsible  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 
I  am  sure  that  their  statonents  were 
based  on  information  gtyaa  to  them  by 
the  Secretary,  on  which  they  had  every 
right  to  rely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  26.  1963.  Sec- 
retary Freeman  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiire  and  his  state- 
ments there  were  reassuring.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hocvkm],  questioned  the 
Secretary  at  some  lengtli  about  an  arti- 
cle that  had  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  under  date  of  April  25  stating 
in  substance  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  going  all  out  to  secure 
a  "yes"  vote  on  the  coming  wheat  refer- 
endum. The  article  stated  that  the  E>e- 
partment  was  going  to  use  f^im  and  have 
speakers  going  through  the  wheat  areas 
of  the  country  trying  to  sell  the  program. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Bfr.  Hoxven] 
asked  Mr.  Freeman  if  there  was  any 
truth  to  this  statement. 

In  response  to  the  question,  the  Sec- 
retary had  this  to  say: 

It  is  true  the  Department  is  seeking  to 
bring  to  every  voter  in  the  irtieat  referendimi 
information  as  to  the  law  that  was  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  as  to  the  alternatives 
if  he  votee  "yee"  or  if  lie  votes  "^o."  As  X 
tmderstand  this,  my  responslbiUty  under  the 
law  Is  to  do  this  and  I  am  dotag  it.    TO  the 
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Mtent  there  Is  an  Inference  that  the  Secre-     IndlTldiuU  would  be  to  tppndm  the  people 


AprU^ 


or  tlM  Departmen*  le 
for  a 


Tole.  Iftat  is  IMK 


feM't  It  tk«  Bmntarr  <X 
oiltDae'B  lumettoa  In  a  iiifMiiii<iiiii  to  be  a 
referee  rather  than  be  an  actual  participant 
in  one  way  or  another  to  try  to  Influence  an 
election? 

Secretary  Pksnufr.  Thte  is  the  function 
X  am  MHtlng  to  perf<MiB,  ICr.  HOBmr. 

Mr.  HoBvxM.  Tou  are  not  trying  to  In- 
fluence the  TOte? 

Secretary  PamcAir.  We  are  trying  to  bring 
Information.  I  am  sot  trying  to  tell  any 
fanner  how  to  vote.  I  have  said  ezpreuly 
many  times  and  I  have  so  directed  the  De- 
partment that  It  Is  not  our  function  to  ten 
any  farmer  how  to  Tote  but  It  la  our  re- 
sponalMllty  to  bring  him  Information  so  that 
he  win  know  what  the  Issue  is  when  he  votes. 
And  that  Is  what  we  are  doing. 


As  previously  sUted.  we  are  snKimtti, 
this  letter  because  we  beUere  It  Is  oura^S 
duty  to  Inform  people  la  responsible  a2! 
tions  of  an  apparent  lialaXkaa  of  tfte  laS* 
tlona  under  which  Federal  farm  priMi^ 
are  to  operate.  R  Is  oar  opinion  thaitt«! 
were  to  follow  any  other  course.  ««  «b2 
be  guilty  of  dereliction  of  our  duties^ 
responsibilities.  We  consider  that  ««  il^ 
now  met  our  responsibilities  and  i1nrM«r 
crimination   [dlscreUon — sic  J   at  the  oounty      hope    that  proper  correcUve  acUoa  wiu  it 


WW  voMug  and  shovM  M 
•ertala    fa 

known  to  favor  a  "yea" 
gleeted  to  appear,  ba  la  to  aMitaei  that 
farmer  and  cncoxnaga  hlaa  to  eaasa  to  the 
X>on  and  cast  his  ballot.  This  so-caUed 
poll  watcher  could  be  one  of  the  referendiim 
committeemen  or  it  could  be  another  indi- 
vidual sibouM   It  happen   that.    In   the  dls- 


conunlttee,  the  three  referendtun  ooaunlttee- 
men  would  not  take  favorably  to  a  suggestion 
of  this  nature. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  county  office 
personnel  are  strictly  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing out  activities  of  this  nature.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  instructed  to  carry  out  re- 
stricted activities  there  Is  also  the  question 
of  misuse  of  public  funds.  We  refer  not 
only  to  the  approximately  i900.  but  also  to 
the  apparent  mls\xse  of  administrative  funds 
by  the  use  of  federally  employed  persons  to 
disseminate  information  that  will  Influence 
the  outcome  of  the  referendum  and  the  prep- 

na- 


Very  truly  yours, 

E.  R.  liMMMSMAM, 

Chairman,  McCone  County  ASC  Com- 
mittee. 

Hasqu>  Ifaxasiics. 
Vice-chairman,  McCons   County  45c 
Committee. 

lisvo  O.  Bn.STAo. 
Regular  Member,  McCon*  County  asC 
Committee. 

FaAiBcia  D.  KnxT, 
County      Offlcrr     MoMoger.     JToCom 
County  ASCS. 


While  the  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  Mr 

Freeman  was  giving  this  testimony  be- ^  .^.„^„»,„^«..«  .„^ 

fore  the  Committee  on  Afirriculture  a  let-  aratTon  of 'printed  ma'tn^ai"^  "a' bi^lMd 

ter  was  being   delivered   to   my  office,  tme. 

dated  April  22,  1963.     It  is  a  long  letter.  There  are  two  other  recent  developments 

quite  detailed  and  earth  sh airing  in  light  which  affect  county   office   administrauon                                                                  .^ 

of  Secretary  Freeman's  statement  before  w*»*eb  we  believe  should  be  reviewed  for  poe-     *  days  before  the  Secretary  testUcd- 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture     The  full  ■^*'**  relationship  to  the  above,    one  recent     the  meeting  of  the  ASCS  *'^"*'nltW  h 


This  letter  Is  being  sent  to  national,  8t«ta 
and  local  officials.  '  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  was  writta» 


IfSS 
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text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 
vs.  HwPAXnaarr  or  AGSicTTLTuax, 
AoacDLTuaAi.  SaaaiuaaTioif 

AMO   CONSXBVATIOir   SZBVICS. 

MeCone  County,  Mont..  April  22, 1963. 
Mr.  Jna  Battin, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Jnc  Battin:  This  letter  is  being  writ- 
ten In  our  official  capacities  as  Government 
employees  connected  with  the  administration 
of  Federal  farm  programs  at  the  county 
ofllce  level.  It  Is  realized  that  action  of  this 
nature  has  broad  legal  significance.  This 
aspect  of  the  problem  Is  beyond  our  compre- 
heznlon  and  ablhty  to  eope  wtth.  therefore 
we  feel  that  It  is  our  official  duty  to  Inform 
people  In  reaponalble  poeltlons  of  the  follow- 
ing situation  In  the  hope  that  thcae  persons 
will  be  able  to  bring  about  the  correct  solu- 
tion to  the  problem. 

On  Tuesday,  April  16.  19«3,  during  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  county  committee  with  the 
following  persons  present:  Chairman.  B.  R 
Iferrlman;  vice  chairman.  Harold  Me  leaner: 
regular  member.  MUo  Hllstad;  State  office 
employee,  Harry  Plpal;  and  offioe  manager. 
Francis  Kelly,  Instructions  were  given  by  the 
farmer  fleldman  to  the  cotinty  office  officials 
to  carry  out  certain  actlrltles  that  would 
tend  to  Inftaenoe  a  '^ree"  vote  In  the  forth- 
coming referendum. 

■niOBe  Instructions  were,  in  brief: 

1.  The  county  committee  waa  to  select  and 
contact  four  local  fanners  who  favor  a  "yes" 
vote  to  serve  as  promotional  men  between 
now  and  the  referendum  day.  It  was  oxu- 
understanding  that  these  people  would  work 
with  the  newly  formed  wheat  conunlsslon 
In  disseminating  material  on  the  wheat 
referendum. 

3.  The  county  officials  were  Informed  that 
a  fund  slightly  In  excess  of  9900  had  been 
made  available  and  was  earmarked  for  use  In 
McCkme  County  to  promote  a  "yea"  rote.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  money  be  used  In 
the  following  manner — ^Hold  three  meetings 
with  the  community  conunlttee  to  discuss 
and  encourage  a  "yes"  vote.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  cme  ot  these  meetings  be  held  in 
the  evening  with  a  potluck  dinner  where 
the  wives  would  be  present  and  oounty 
office  officials  oould  socialise  with  commu- 
nity committeemen  and  their  wives  for  the 


development  is  the  instructions  given  to  this  Circle.  Mont.,  was  hdd  on  April  16  IML 

office  on  Apru  16.  1963,  to  the  effect  that  we  9  days  before  the  Secretary  testlfled  iti 

must  reduce  our  staff  of  permanent  em-  the  Department  of  Agrkmltore  was  seaT 

ployees  by  one.     It  was  Indicated  that  sev-  .__  _  ^.^  ,.„.^i.^,_  V^Tl.  iil^    «1^^™^ 

eral  other  offices  throughout  the  State  were  S?      ^  "  employee  from  the  State  A8C 

receiving  similar  cuts  In  permanent  staffs.  O'^ce  around  to  influence  a  "yes"  voU 

It  has  occurred  to  us  that  there  Is  a  poa-  ^  ^^^  coming  wheat  referendum.    8«e- 

aibUlty  that  thU  apparent  lack  of  admlnis-  retary  Freeman's  words  90und  hoUov: 

traUve  funds  to  provide  service  to  farmers  i  have  said   expressly  many  times  sas  t 

and  to  administer  the  programs,  could  be  have  so  directed  the  Department  that  It  a 


linked  to  the  cost  of  engaging  in  unauthor- 
ized promotional  work  on  the  forthcoming 
referenum.  The  average  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1959, 
1960,  1961.  and  1963  has  been  approximately 
$63,500.  Antlclpat<^d  operating  cost  for  the 
1963  fiscal  year  Is  not  substantially  higher. 
We  have  had  the  same  number  of  permanent 


not  our  function  to  t«n  any  farmer  bow^ 
vote  but  It  Is  our  responstbUlty  to  \K^^ 
him  information  so  that  he  will  know  wkn 
the  issue  is  when  he  votes. 

Maybe  the  Secretary  can  disUngukh 
between  the  words  "tell"  and  "influence." 
Maybe  he  can  explain  taxpayer's  money 


employees  In  this  office  since  1958.    Since  the     being  spent  to  promote  his  supply  Btt- 

agement  i>rogram.  but  Mr.  Speaker  he 
will  never  be  able  to  explain  his  deceit 
to  me  and  other  members  of  the  Honie 
of  Representatives. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  politicaBir 
appointed  State  ASC  committee,  a  com- 
mittee whose  direction  comes  from  la 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  b 
well  worked  out.  It  even  takes  into  con- 
sideration good  political  organizatka 
Qiioting  again  from  the  letter: 

The  oounty  committee  was  to  select  tat 
cootact  four  local  farmer*  who  favor  a  "yar 
vote  to  serve  as  pronotional  men  betwea 
now  and  the  Referendum  day. 

The  suggestion  of  poU  watchers  to  get 
those  sure  "yes"  votes  to  the  polls  aod 
not  "all"  votes  to  the  polls,  leaves  ne 
with  the  distinct  impression  that  a  "yw" 
vote  is  being  directly  sought  by  the 
so-called  referee  who  now  heads  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man. 

The  psychological  ap|»t>ach  is  also  be* 
ing  used.  Remember  these  words  froa 
the  letter. 


enactment  of  such  programs  as  the  wheat 
stabilization  program  and  the  feed  grain 
program,  county  office  workload  and  respon- 
■Ihinty  has  increased.  The  point  we  wish  to 
make  is  that  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 
tlMre  has  been  no  decrease  In  the  amount 
authorised  by  Congress  to  admlnifter  pro- 
grams and  provide  service  to  farmers.  If 
this  be  the  case,  we  then  wish  to  raise  the 
question,  "Why  Is  It  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  county  oOee  employees  on  a 
rather  large  scale  and  bring  about  the  re- 
sulting reduction  in  service  to  farmexs?"  We 
alneerely  sxiggest  that  it  would  warrant  cloee 
review  to  determine  If  administrative  funds 
have  not  been  diverted  into  promotional  cost 
on  the  referendum. 

The  other  point  which  we  believe  would 
warrant  a  cloee  review  is  the  recent  change 
In  administrative  regulations  relative  to  the 
termination  of  the  employment  of  county 
office  personnel.  Paragraph  960  of  the  ooun- 
ty office  administrative  handbook  has  been 
amended  to  provide  for  dismissal  of  a  county 
office  employee  under  the  provisions  of  with- 
out prejudice.  If  this  action  Is  token,  it 
does  not  require  that  there  be  any  reason 
stated  for  the  dismissal.  The  affected  em- 
ployee does  not  have  any  rights  of  api)eal. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  ascertain  what 
motivated  this  type  of  regulatl<»,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  it  could  be  misused  to  In- 
fluence employees  in  carrying  out  actions 
they  would  otherwise  be  reluctant  to  perform. 
We  bdlcve  that  this  new  regulation  should 


purpose  of  enoouraglng  convecsatloa  on  ways  ^  oooaldered  in  the  Ufht  of  Its  poHlble  mls- 

to  get  out  a  "yas"  vote.  use.    It  oecurt  to  us  that  the  provision  of 

3.  It  was  suggestMl  that  the  county  com-  this  regulation  is  entirely  contrary  to  pres- 

mittee  provide  a  pcU  watcher  at  each  cosn-  ent-day  trends    in   cmptoyee-employer   rela- 

munlty  polling  place.    The  function  of  this  tionshlp. 


It  was  suggested  that  one  of  these  meet- 
ings  be  hald  in  the  evaniag  with  a  poUuife 
dinner  where  the  wives  would  be  present  sad 
county  office  officials  could  "sociattae"  srlU 
conununity  comnilttemen  and  tbelr  wlvesfor 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  conversatioa  00 
ways  to  get  out  a  -yes"  vote. 

All  of  these  proposals,  vnderhanded  at 
they  are.  are  not  as  bad  as  Scerctao 
Freeman's  action  before  the  Agricultuit 


nommittee  when  he  implied  nothing  was 
jSnTdooe  to  iocure  a  "yee"  vote  by  the 
fMntftaent  of  Agriculture.  A  man  who 
tSte  high  <^ce  has  a  great  reegwDslbO- 
^to  his  country.  His  authority  and 
J^uon  should  be  exercised  in  such  a  way 
!g  to  bring  credit  to  his  country,  his 
clesldent  and  his  party.  The  Secretary 
KM  faUen  far  short  in  any  measure  you 
•tsh  to  apply.  I  eon  certain  the  coimtry 
-nd  certainly  his  political  opposition 
•ould  admire  him  more  if  he  were  to  be 
forthright  in  his  statements  and  action. 
The  truth  has  a  way  of  finding  light  and 
00  Qovernment  oflicial  can  suppress  it 

Perbi^  if  the  truth  had  been  known 
the  F^ed  Grain  Act  extension  would  not 
have  passed — maybe  it  would — the  point, 
liowever,  is  more  important.  It  was  not 
debated  in  full  light  of  all  the  now  known 

facts. 

This  Congress  and  the  country  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  E.  R.  Merri- 
man,  Harold  Meissner.  Milo  O.  Hllstad. 
the  three  elected  county  committeemen 
(tf  the  McCone  County  Agriculture  Sta- 
tiUlgation  and  Conservation  Committee 
and  to  Mr.  Francis  D.  Kelly,  the  office 
manager,  for  having  the  courage  to  face 
a  ptoblem  and  to  seek  an  honorable  solu- 
tion. The  months  ahead  will  not  be 
pleasant  for  thozL  Much  will  hempen 
that  they  oould  not  anticipate. 

If  the  State  ASC  committee  follows 
a  pattern  started  last  year,  they  will" 
be  ronoved.  Mind  you,  politically  aft- 
pointed  members  of  the  State  ASC  com-  . 
mittee  will  remove  the  duly  elected  and 
qualified  county  committee.  They  will 
be  harassed  by  some  of  their  neighbors 
.and  investigated  by  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  precedent  for  this  was  established 
in  1962  when  the  Glacier  County,  Mont., 
A8C8  Committee  refused  to  rubberstamp 
the  State  ASC's  demand  for  certain 
"average  yield  figures"  In  their  county. 
Kyle  Momberg.  William  Held.  Gleim 
Lindberg.  and  later  the  alternate,  John 
Broadhead,  stood  up  and  fought  for  those 
who  elected  them  and  they  in  turn  were 
removed  from  ofllce.  Warren  Swenson, 
another  elected  alternate,  continued  to 
battle  while  the  State  ASC  committee 
Uxk  over  Jurisdiction  of  the  county  com- 
mittee's functloiL 

You  can  see  why  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  my  constituents. 

I  sent  the  following  wire  to  the  elected 
county  committee  in  Circle,  McCone 
Coun^,  Mont. : 

Tour  letter  of  AprU  33.  1963.  received  to- 
day. The  facts  related  show  a  shoclOng  dis- 
regard for  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  shall  support  the  committee  In 
finding  a  correct  solution  to  this  situation. 
Tou  have  done  a  service  to  those  who  have 
dected  you  and  to  the  Nation  In  revealing 
the  practice  being  carried  out  by  the  State 
agricultural  stabilization  and  conservation 
committee. 

I  shall  support  the  county  committee 
in  its  effort  to  find  a  solution  to  this  far- 
reaching  problem  as  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  support  me  if  undue  influence  or 
unfair  methods  were  used  against  me. 

The  question  is  a  big  one.  The  answer 
is  simple.  The  law  provides  that  farm- 
ers shall  make  a  choice  on  a  farm  con- 


trol program  for  wheat.  It  does  not  say 
that  the  Government  shall  make  the 
choice  or  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  make  the  choice  or  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  make  the  dioioe. 

I  have  been  asked  by  groups  and  In- 
dividuals to  state  my  position  on  a  "yes" 
or  "no"  note  in  the  wheat  referendum. 
I  have  been  consistent.  It  is  none  of  my 
business  and  therefore  I  vrill  not  inject 
myself  into  an  election  that  the  law  pro- 
vides will  determine  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  wheat  farmers  for 
the  following  year.  This  I  believe  should 
be  the  position  of  Secretary  Freeman  and 
the  State  and  local  ASC  committees. 

Unfortunately,  since  Secretary  Free- 
man has  been  less  than  fair  with  the 
great  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  pre- 
senting his  testimony  and  as  a  result  of 
his  actions  in  trying  to  influence  a  "yes" 
vote  in  the  coming  wheat  referendum, 
the  only  assuring  solution  is  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  submit  his  resignation  to  the 
President,  to  be  effective  immediately. 


BUREAUCRATIC  SQUANDERING  OF 
THE  TAXPAYERS'  MONEY 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings on  military  appropriations  have 
brought  some  interesting  material  to 
light  concerning  Government  economiz- 
ing— or  failure  to  economise — that  con- 
tradicts all  sound  fiscal  policies. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional $11  million  cost  will  result  In  a 
contract  of  approximately  $100  million 
by  the  Government's  insistence  that 
production  be  shifted  from  Dallas,  Tex., 
in  private  facilities  to  Warren,  Mich..  In 
Government-owned  plants  for  xmem- 
ployment  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  squandering  money  is  not 
the  way  to  cure  unemployment  and  none 
of  us  can  see  the  end  result  of  such  poli- 
cies except  bankruptcy  and  dictatorship. 

The  contract  in  question  is  a  develop- 
ment contract  for  the  Army's  Lance  mis- 
sile to  the  Llng-Temco-Vought  Co.  of 
Dallas. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  Secretary  McNamara  overrode  his 
military  and  civilian  advisers  in  this  case. 
Design  competition  contracts  for  the 
Lance  were  originally  to  go  to  three  pro- 
ducers— General  Electric.  Chrysler,  and 
Ling-Timco-Vought.  But  at  the  last 
minute,  the  Secretary  stepped  in  and  ar- 
bitrarily eliminated  General  Electric. 
The  contract  went  to  Ling-Temco- 
Vought  whose  bid  was  based  on  the  work 
being  performed  at  the  firm's  plant  in 
Dallas,  not  in  Government  plants. 

I  am  informed  the  contract  was  fi- 
nally awarded  after  an  agreement  had 
been  reached  to  move  production  of  the 
missile  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Warren, 
Mich.,  and,  on  orders  from  McNamara's 
office,  the  Army  revised  its  budget  figures 
to  conform  with  the  contract  switch  to 
Warren,  production  In  Ctovemment- 
owned  facilities. 


Mr.  Speaker,  here  again  we  see  what 
dictatorial  action  and  disregard  of  ae- 
c^ted  and  orderly  procedural  is  costing 
the  American  pe(«rile— millions  of  dollars. 
If  the  administration  oAclals  are  going 
to  continue  to  substitute  their  own  de- 
cisions for  those  based  on  experience  and 
expert  knowledge,  there  is  little  hope 
that  we  can  continue  to  maintain  the 
military  and  economic  strength  needed 
to  win  the  war  for  capitalism  against 
socialism. 

While  I  am  glad  that  a  Dallas  concern 
won  this  contract,  I  am  not  pleased  with 
a  bureaucratic  decision  by  one  of  Preel- 
dent  Kennedy's  officials  which  Is  going 
to  cost  the  people  of  Dallas,  along  with 
all  our  people,  an  unnecessary  $11  mil- 
lion. Contracts  should  be  awarded  on 
merit  and  cost  factors. 

It  is  time  that  Congress  put  a  stop  to 
the  dictatorial  decisions  coming  out  of 
the  White  House,  the  Pentagon,  the 
State  Department  and  other  divisions  of 
the  executive  branch. 

[Prom  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun,  Apr.  33. 
1963] 

McNAMAKA-CONGaXSS    FKUD    NOW     INCLUDES 

MmanjB,  SuBicABonDi 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara's  bit- 
ter wrangling  with  Ck>ngre8s  is  spreading. 

On  top  of  his  stiU-far-from-finlsbed  clash 
in  the  Senate  over  the  multlbilUon-dollar 
TFX  plane  award,  the  Pentagon  boss  has  be- 
come embroiled  with  a  Hoiise  appropria- 
tions subconunittee,  headed  by  Representa- 
tive OEoacx  Mahon,  Democrat  of  Texas,  over 
a  big  development  contract  for  the  Army's 
Lance  to  the  Llng-Temco-Vought  Co.,  of  Dal- 
las. Tex. 

The  solid-fuel  Lance  is  scheduled  to  re- 
place the  Army's  Honest  John  and  La  Crosse 
ground-to-ground  mlssUes.  lAnce  is  to  be 
more  mobile,  have  greater  firepower,  longer 
range,  and  Increased  accuracy. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  hotly  disputed  TFX 
contract,  the  congressional  probers  have  evi- 
dence that  McNamara  flatly  rejected  recom- 
mendations of  his  military  and  civilian  ex- 
perts and  awarded  the  Lance  contract  to  a 
company  of  his  own  selection. 

The  Mahon  comnnlttee  also  has  learned 
that  McNamara's  decision,  like  his  TFX  con- 
tract award,  is  very  likely  to  Increcue  the  cost 
of  the  new  weapon  by  millions  of  dollars 
without  any  corresponding  Improvement  In 
its  effectiveness. 

As  pieced  together  from  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  Army  witnesses,  the  House  mvee- 
tigcators  have  compiled  the  following  account 
of  McNamara's  Juggling  of  the  unpubllclzed 
Lance  contract: 

Design  competition  contracts  tar  the  Lance 
were  originally  to  go  to  three  producers — 
General  Electric,  Chrysler,  and  Llng-Temco- 
Vought.  But  at  the  last  minute.  McNamara 
stepped  in  and  arbitrarily  eliminated  General 
Electric. 

After  that  ruling,  the  Army  made  its 
choice,  recommending  the  contract  go  to 
Chrysler  on  the  basis  of  its  past  performance, 
personnel,  plant  facilities,  and  bid. 

Rejecting  this  recommendation,  McNamara 
ordered  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  to  award  the 
contract  to  the  Llng-Temco-Vought  Co.  Its 
original  bid  was  based  on  the  work  being 
performed  at  the  firm's  plant  in  Dallas. 

According  to  one  Army  official,  the  Lance 
contract  award  was  made  after  ofllclals  of 
the  firm  conferred  with  McNamara  and  Army 
Secretary  Cyrus  Vance  and  agreed  to  move 
production  of  the  mlasUe  from  Dallas  to 
Warren.  Mich.,  an  area  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. 
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Oo  ordexft  Crom  McMamara's  oAce.  Dr. 
Brown  then  dtrecte<l  the  Army  to  rcTlse  Its 
budset  flgnres  to  conform  to  tue  contract 
■wttdi  to  Wttrren.  Ttate  more  will  booat 
Iaii0B%  oost  ^fT  9^^  iiillWoii,  koMwUny  to  fls~ 
vtrtm  gtveci  tlM  Houia  coounitta*  by  XM» 
JUtaj.  MCHunarB  klao  ap|>roTe4t  the  use  at 
Oovemmmt  faculties  »t  Warren  by  Ltng- 
THBCO-Tooght. 

TbM*  uul  otbcr  details  of  tlie  contract, 
which  will  run  Into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doHars  before  completion,  will  be  aired  when 
the  committee's  hearings  are  released  to  the 
press. 

Thrtsher  fallout:  The  mystery-cloaked 
tragedy  at  the  Thresher  la  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  a  aaajor  submarine  controversy 
that  has  been  raging  for  weeks  between  De- 
fense Secretary  MeNamara  and  Navy  Secre- 
tary Korth  and  his  top  admirals. 

MeNamara  Is  Insisting  the  Navy  undertake 
a  5-year  pro^xam  for  rehabilitating  a  num- 
ber of  conventional  powered  submarines  as 
attack  veeaBls  rather  than  rely  on  a  fleet  of 
nuclear  subs. 

It  la  McNamara's  contention  the  Navy  Is 
proceeding  too  fast  in  building  nuclear  attack 
submarines  without  being  sure  all  their  bugs 
have  been  solved. 

Secretary  Korth  and  his  admirals  emphati- 
cally disagree.  They  hold  MeNamara 's  plan 
would  be  a  waste  of  money,  as  the  two  addi- 
tional nuclear  submarines  they  want  to  build 
have  a  much  greater  overall  attack  capability 
and  can  operate  at  far  greater  depths  than 
dlesel -powered  subs. 

This  tense  backstage  daah  has  been 
blunted  by  warnings  from  Navy  scientists 
that  the  Thresher  disaster  may  have  been 
caused  by  metal  fatigue  from  operating  at 
too  great  depths. 

Aeeording  to  this  theory,  the  change  of 
water  pressure  on  a  sfubmarlne  from  numer- 
ous deep  dives  (more  than  <J0O  feet)  could 
cause  the  hull  to  cc^spse  just  as  metal  fail- 
ure led  to  the  series  of  British  Comet  Jet 
crashes  a  few  years  ago. 

Adm.  George  Aiklerson,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  has  pot  enough  credence  In  this 
theory  to  order  all  nuclear  submarines  to 
limit  their  operating  levels  to  depths  above 
400  feet  until  more  Is  known  about  the 
Thresher  disaster. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  XJLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
15.  1963.  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Or^on  passed  house  concurrent  resohi- 
tion  7,  a  tribute  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  was  transmit- 
ted to  each  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  children. 
Because  of  my  great  req>ect  for  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  for  her  able  son,  our  hard 
working  colleague,  I  would  like  to  intro- 
duce a  copy  of  house  concurrent  resolu- 
tion 7  into  the  body  of  the  Record  on  be- 
half of  both  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from   California.   Congressman   Roose- 

VM.T. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Rbcord  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
is  ao  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

HousB  CoMcuaasNT  Piaoi  iiiiom  7 

(Introduosd     by    .•RsprssSBtaUfas    MoClure. 
Mosa.   Back,   Bateson,   Beaastt,   Ckappel. 

Crothen,  Deterlng.  Dooley,  Syiaaiui.  FlsM. 
Oallagher.  Halght.  Hand.  HanMll.  Holm- 
strom,  Howard.  Howe.  Hoyt.  Hulett.  Hunt. 
Jones,  Kelaay,  Kennedy,  Klrkptftrlck.  lAng. 
Leiken.  Lent,  Maher,  McBaln,  McKlnnls, 
Meek,  Morgan,  Orr,  Ouderkirk,  Peck,  Red- 
den, Rldderbusch,  J.  L.  Smith,  Turner, 
Whelan,  WUlits,  WUmot.  and  Senators 
Chapman.  Alice  Corbett.  Padeley,  Plegel, 
HaUock.  Hopkins,  IrelaxKl.  Monaghan. 
Natarltn,  Stadler,  Thlel.  Wlllner.) 
Whereas  Electnor  Roosevelt  was  nlcee  of  a 
President,  wife  of  a  President,  mother, 
teacher,  politician,  stateswoman,  author,  and 
JovunalLst;  and 

Whereas  she  labored  with  dignity  and  cour- 
age in  behalf  of  those  who  sought  her  help: 
and 

Whereas  Eleanor  Roosevelt  devoted  herself 
to  the  poor,  the  neglected,  tbs  young,  the 
minorities,  not  for  personal  advantage  or 
gain,  but  out  of  love  and  out  of  deep  under- 
standing and  out  of  an  abiding  faith  In 
mankind;  and 

Whereas  Kleanor  Roosevelt  was  a  humani- 
tarian who  cared  about  people  with  a  warmth 
and  willingness  to  flght  for  their  rlghU  that 
made  her  whole  life  a  mission  for  himian 
rights;  and 

Whereas  no  wonmn  of  this  generation  and 
few  in  the  annals  of  hlstcnry  have  so  well 
understood  and  articulated  the  jearnings  of 
mankind  for  social  justice;  and 

Whereas  her  good  works  stand  as  monu- 
ments to  her  life:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon,  That  the  62d  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  expre^  Its  admte«tloa  for  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  Sleaner  Roosevelt  and 
its  smse  of  loss  at  her  death;  and  be  it 
further 

Mesoived.  That  duly  authentteated  copies 
of   this   resolution    be    transmitted    to   Mrs. 
Rooasvelt's  chUdren. 
Adopted  by  bouse  March  5,  1983. 

Cecil  L.  Edwakos, 

Chief  Clerk  of  House. 
Cuuwwca  Babtow, 

Speaker  of  House. 
Adopted  by  senate  March  15,  IMS. 

Bkm  Musa, 
President  of  Senate. 


WORLD'S  NO.  1  PARLIAMENTARIAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlantm 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltxr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoM)  and  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Star. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  I  am  pleased  to  Include  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Sunday  Issue  of 
the  Washington  Star  of  April  28,  1963, 
written  by  Nell  Gilbride  paying  deserved 
tribute  to  Lewis  Deschler,  House  Parlia- 
mentarian. Lewis  Deschler,  my  valued 
friend,  whom  I  profoundly  respect,  is  as 
Speaker  McCormacx  well  said.  "Parlia- 
mentarian No.  1  of  the  w(M-ld,"  but  more, 
he  has  enjoyed  the  confldence,  respect, 
and  friendship  of  every  Speaker  he  has 


ever  worked  under,  as  well  as  all 

bezs  of  both  branches  of  the  Cbngi^iB" 

Throughout  the  ycftn  his  advice  hM 
been  sought  by  members  of  both  poff 
cal  parties^  •"•m- 

Lewls  Deschler  Is  not  only  the  Parlia 
mentarlan  of  the  House,  but  the  advlaer 
to  Speakers  and  Membm. 

Lewis  Deschler  ridolf  deserves,  tad 
more,  the  fine  things  said  about  hhnto 
the  written  article: 

WOELD'S    No.    1    PAaUAUSNTAaiAM Tbb 

OmciAi.  Kzrrs  niz  Hooss  in 


( There's  a  man  here  who  never  was  elecM 
to  anything,  yet  has  a  powerful  inWii^,^^  ^ 
the  Nation's  laws  and  history.  Without  hk 
work,  for  Instance,  the  Franklin  D.  Roqi^ 
velt  New  Deal  could  have  been  grooaiit 
at  the  beginning:  Alaska  and  Hawaii  aMte 
not  yet  be  States.  ThU  U  the  story  of  ^ 
House  of  Representatives  ParllamentstlM, 
Lewis  Deschler.) 

(By  Nell  Gllbrlde) 

Meet  the  man  who  lays  down  the  !««  v> 
the  Nation's  lawmakers. 

He  is  Lewis  Deschler.  ParllamentarlM  « 
the  House  of  Repreeentatives — a  Uf.  ge^U 
Ohloan  who  for  35  years  has  paMed,  j«4|. 
msnt  on  legislation  affecting  millions  of  u& 
citizens  and  the  world  at  large. 

"I  don't  make  rulings,  I  just  give  ofta- 
ions,"  Mr.  Deschler  inststs. 

But  so  seldom  have  Us  opinloos  bMi 
chaUenged  over  more  than  a  third  et  i 
century  of  both  Democratic  and  Bep«M> 
can  rule  that  he  is  accepted  without  ^m^■ 
tion  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Deschler.  a  6-foot.  S-lnch,  250-^cni4 
former  tackle  for  Miami  (Ohio)  Unlvenit), 
describes  the  job  as  something  like  refereeli^ 
at  a  football  game. 

But  no  football  referee  c^er  faced  tte 
problems  of  the  man  who  mtist  have  smq 
one  of  the  11,000  miss  ot  the  Hoase  st  M 
fingertips  and  keep  the  435  Members  txm 
each  other's  parliamentary  throats. 

Only  once  has  he  been  overruled  by  (ht 
House,  and  then  with  his  own  agreemem  ta 
order  to  straighten  out  a  technicality. 

He  acts  as  constitutional  lawyer,  hlsteclM. 
adviser,  and  oomfesaor  to  the  always  laii. 
pendent,  sometimes  rambunctious  Mesahn 
of  the  House. 

MAN  or  opimoMS 

Many  Members  call  him  "judge."  bat  ki 
has  never  presided  ov€r  a  eourtrooB  « 
served  as  an  attorney,  and  he  didn't  vmb 
liave  a  law  degree  when  he  first  took  Uf 
job. 

Yet  Mr.  Deschler's  opinions  can  decide  tl» 
course  of  the  Nation's  history. 

There  would  probably  still  be  only  • 
States  instead  of  60  if  he  had  not  aearehtt 
a  century  of  House  precedents  to  find  i 
rule  allowing  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  statt- 
hood  bills  to  bypass  the  Rules  CommittM. 
where  they  had  been  blocked. 

And  in  depresElon  days,  he  thumbed  bsck 
through  15.000  pages  of  House  rulings  to 
find  in  President  Andrew  Jackson's  era  tis 
legislative  key  that  opened  the  door  ttf 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "100  dsji" 
of  high-speed  reform  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Deschler  gave  Im- 
partial parliamentary  advice  to  Republlesa 
who  sought  to  use  the  rules  to  block  It. 
Roosevelt's  programs. 

Mr.  Deschler's  opinion  can  mean  victory  or 
defeat  In  a  bitter  legislative  battle,  but  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties  trust  him. 

"They  come  to  me  and  ask  me  questiom 
I  answer  them,"  he  says.  "It  does  not  msttw 
to  me  what  party  they  belong  to.  They  tit 
all  entitled  to  the  same  service." 

Mors  than  on*  Prasideat  has  had  rcsaoB 
to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Deschler. 
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^^Mi  be  was  Introduced  to  PrankUn  Roose- 
^Tr»«||«  man  who  has  ke^  four  Bouas 

I!!lkaf«  stralflii.'  the  Praaldent— pUffvad 

JJTbantr  Benata— rapltod: 
••Why  dont   J^'   *•*   ***"   wort:   on    the 

*"***  AKOMTlSOOa  BY  CMOSCB 

Mr  Deachler^  anonymity  m  the  midst  ot 
»  whtil  ot  natla^ny  known  Washington  par- 
^odAUtiaB  Is  by  bts  own  obotce. 

•I  »m  not  an  unduly  modest  man,"  he  says. 
...  .„,t  bcllsvs  these  Members  who  have  to 
run  for  reelecUon  every  2  years  should  get 
iaj  cTtdii  there  is  I'm  not  nmnlng  for 
anrtlUng." 

"Be  la  less  well  known  in  tlM  United  States 
than  many  men  of  less  importance  here,"  says 
gfpnssntattve  Bouomc.   Democrat,  of  Mls- 

■ourL 
Opsslrrr  McCoaMacK  calls  him  "The  No.  1 

rifllT'"*"^*"  ^  ^*^  World." 

g^yg  tiM  Republican  House  leader,  Chasucs 
A.  BiT ' »•»  ot  Indiana:  "I  have  known  no 
o^Har  person  more  fiercely  proud  of  the 
Ijlgdaat  traditions  of  the  House." 

■^tttaout  the  rules,  and  Mr.  Deschler  to 
lotarprat  them"  added  Mr.  Haixxck.  "we 
never  would  get  anything  done  around  here." 

Tbs  tote  Dsmooratic  Speaker  Raybum  used 
tbs  lilglwst  aoeolada  In  his  lexicon  to  de- 
Mftts  Mr.  DeaehMr:  "A  big  brain  man." 

Mr.  Dsschlor's  minute  knowledge  of  tbt 
complsx  workings  at  Congrsss  would  make 
torn  tnvaluabte  to  any  industry,  but  he  has 
twned  down  offers  to  become  a  lobbyist  at 
many  timtn  his  tSS.OOO-a-year  salary. 

•Tliis  Is  my  life,  my  love."  be  says. 

Mr.  Deschler  was  a  Republican  when  first 
appointed  assistant  parliamentarian  by  OOP 
Speaker  Longworth  in  1097,  but  now.  as  to 
poUtlcs.  "I  wouldn't  describe  myself  at  all." 

Mr.  Deschler's  opinions  have  ranged  from 
tuch  solemn  matters  as  the  procedure  for 
declaring  war,  to  deciding  bow  soon  Ameri- 
cans oould  buy  a  drink  after  the  repeal  of 
prohibition. 

After  a  mizup  in  timing  t>etween  the  House 
and  Senate,  Mr.  Deschler  advised  that  April 
7, 1933,  was  the  earliest  date  a  thirsty  citizen 
could  legany  hoist  a  highball.  The  ruling 
■tood. 

The  Oonstltution.  Thomas  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual and  the  nearly  two  centuries  of  prece- 
dents make  up  the  rules  of  the  House.  They 
have  I'^M'f'M^rf  more  than  one  trained  lawyer, 
but  Mr.  Deschler  boils  down  the  legalUtlc 
Base  to  one  basic  principle: 

"Hie  NaUon,"  ha  saya,  "U  entitled  to  fair 
play  in  enacting  its  legislation." 

Mr.  Deschler  has  bean  around  so  long 
ttet  now,  he  saya,  "I  can  walk  out  on  the 
fkMT  and  feel  it  when  something  is  going  to 
happen." 


AjtmeaasAaT  cxl: 
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But  one  proceeding  he  failed  to  anticipate 
was  the  recent  eulogy  to  mark  his  58th  birth- 
day and  36th  year  as  Parliamentarian. 

A  rare  House  tribute  usually  reserved  for 
congressional  bigwigs  or  other  national 
notables,  it  covered  nearly  five  pages  of  the 
CONOKBsaiovAi.  Rscoao. 

Looking  proudly  down  from  the  gallery 
were  Mr.  Deschler's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Deschler,  both  now  in  their  eighties. 

"I  never  dreamed  when  I  was  a  barefoot 
boy  in  ChUllcocbe  that  X  would  ever  be  hare," 
Mr.  Deschler  said  later. 

If  Mr.  Deschler  ever  doubted  his  value  to 
the  Bouse,  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  Its  Members,  past  and  present. 

One  of  them — President  Kennedy — sent 
Mr.  Deschler  thU  message: 

"Tou  have  played  a  unique  and  vital  role 
In  the  life  and  work  of  the  House  of  Rapra- 
sentatlvea.  I  had  an  opport\mity  myself  as 
a  Member  o<  Ooograas  to  know  at  your  wise 
and  effectiva  Influenca.** 


MAT  DAT  ORDERS  TO  CCMbfMXJNIST 
PARTT.  UJBA. 

Ur.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaxdmoQs  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mailcs  at  this  point  In  the  Rccokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
day will  be  May  Day,  the  traditional  date 
for  Communist  Party  hoopla  In  the  pub- 
lic squares  to  push  forward  the  party's 
line.  Advance  directions  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  Communist  leaders  as  to 
the  tack  the  party  faithful  shall  take  at 
the  big  Union  Square  rally  in  New  York 
City  and  others  around  the  country. 

Communist  leaders  are  to  stress  the 
current  Soviet  line  of  peace  and  i;>eace- 
ful  coexistence  between  East  and  West. 
They  will  call  for  universal  disarmament, 
a  Oerman  peace  treaty  and  an  end  to  the 
cold  war.  They  also  will  call  for  a  cease 
fire  in  South  Vietnam,  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  and  a  hands -off  policy  in  Wash- 
ington toward  Cuba. 

Rally  speakers  are  supposed  to  casti- 
gate the  administration  for  aggressive 
policies  in  South  Vietnam  and  Cuba,  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions,  and  to 
chastise  the  ultraright  for  its  adven- 
turous and  provocative  attitudes.  By 
Communist  definition  at  the  moment, 
the  extreme  rightists  are  the  Ooldwater 
wing  of  the  OOP.  the  Rockefeller-Keat- 
ing wing  and  the  Thurmond-Stennis 
Dixiecrat  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

These  speakers  also  are  supposed  to 
call  for  continuing  the  drive  against 
antlsubversive  laws,  especially  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1050. 

Assuming  audiences  are  still  attentive, 
the  speakers  shall,  according  to  instruc- 
tions, touch  on  labor  questions,  but  the 
broader  themes  of  cold  war  and  coexist- 
ence must  be  interwoven  at  the  time. 
They  will  suggest,  as  a  cure  for  unem- 
ployment, a  peace  ecoiKNny  with  a 
smaller  defense  program  plus  more  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  To  make  the 
Communist  program  as  a  whole  more 
palatable,  speakers  must  demand  a  35- 
hour  week  with  no  cut  in  pay,  a  $1.50 
minimum  wage  and  protection  from 
automation. 

In  arranging  tomorrow's  celebrations. 
Communists  are  ordered  to  hew  to  a 
imited  front,  that  is,  join  with  non- 
Communist  individuals  or  groups  whom 
they  think  they  can  exploit  for  their 
own  purposes. 

In  the  larger  cities.  Communist 
groum  have  been  told  to  issue  a  Spanish 
language  leaflet  for  May  Day  because  of 
the  heightened  interest  in  Latin  America. 
In  smaller  communities,  where  the  Com- 
munist Party  has  insufficient  adherents 
for  public  rallies  on  May  Day.  the  order 
of  the  day  is  for  house  meetings  and 
similar  lesser  actions. 


KENNEDY  WOOL  PCHJCIES  CREAT- 
INOA  OIANT  DEPRESSED  AREA  IN 
NEW    ENGLAND 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


gentleman  fnmi  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
CLSvaLANDl  may  extend  his  mnarks  at 
this  point  in  tbe  Ricou  and  Include  ex» 
traneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  firom  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  25,  Dartmouth  Mills.  Inc..  of  Clare- 
mont.  N.H.,  shut  down  operations.  Three 
hundred  persons  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Claremont  has  lost  a  sizable  payroll. 
Retailers  as  well  as  the  mUlworkers  will 
feel  the  pinch. 

Who  is  to  blame? 

President  Keimedy  and  people  within 
this  administration  have  repeatedly 
promised  special  treatment  for  America's 
wool  industries.  In  spite  of  the  promises 
nothing  has  been  done. 

New  England  legislators  supported  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  because  the  admin- 
istration gave  assurances  that  wool  would 
be  treated  "as  a  thing  apart." 

The  following  article  from  the  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  Union  Leader  shows  the 
value  of  a  Kennedy  promise.    It  says: 
Woolen  Mux  EamoTuro  300  Is  Shut  Down 

CLAazMoerr. — Dartmouth  Mills,  Inc.,  pro- 
ducers of  women's  wear  woolens  and  employ- 
ing 300,  shut  down  Wednesday  and  laat  night 
Lawrence  Ellis,  the  manager,  said  he  does  not 
know  when  production  wiU  ba  laaniniMl 

■Ills  blamed  "  (President)  irmas^j  and  the 
tariff"  for  the  altuation.  Mjlng  there  Is  "no 
business"  because  of  foreign  tmporta  of  wool. 

George  A.  Dorr.  j:r..  of  Maw  port,  baad  of 
the  Dorr  Woolen  Co..  in  Oulld.  whksh  worked 
only  4  days  this  week,  said  tkis  alevdown  In 
his  mill  and  others  in  the  area  is  significant, 
since  this  Is  normally  a  busy  season  for 
woolen  mills. 

Dorr  said  foreign  imports  so  far  this  year 
are  33  percent  above  last  year's,  when  they 
ran  "subetantiaHy"  m<»«  than  In  196 1. 
Dorr's  plant,  which  employs  SM  persona,  was 
forced  to  shut  down  on  kionday  only  becauae 
of  a  lack  at  work. 

He  said  he  believes  the  plant  wUl  l>e  in 
production  on  its  regular  schediile  next  week. 

At  the  Dartmouth  Mills,  some  of  the  work- 
ers laid  off  Wednesday  said  they  understood 
they  would  return  nest  TaesAay,  but  Ellis 
last  ni^t  said  there  are  no  daflnite  plans  for 
reopening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  England  Congress- 
men and  Senators  have  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  known  the  grav- 
ity of  wool  Imports,  but  all  our  actions 
prove  what  was  already  known:  the 
President  is  the  only  official  who  can 
take  effective  action  to  save  our  wool 
Industries  and  the  thousands  they 
employ. 

Our  economy  has  suffered  much.  In 
New  Hampshire  1.400  jobs  are  at  stake. 
To  President  Kennedy  we  must  now  look 
for  succor.  I  hope  he  will  remember  his 
New  England  origin,  if  not  his  iwomiaes. 

I  have  written  the  President  once 
again,  asking  for  action  to  save  New 
Hampshire's  wool  industries.  My  letter 
says: 

Congress  of  trk  Vtnna  Snrraa, 

HooBx  OF  RKntESEHxanvai, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  29,  l»t3. 
The  PwEsroEirr. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DxAB  Mk.  PassiDEHT:  On  February  9, 
1988,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  spelling  oHt  the 
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ttar«at  to  New  Kngland's  wo<^en  Industry 
created  by  tmporta  from  ateiMuL  I  aeked 
yoa  to  Impose  quotes  pending  an  agreenient 
wltb  wool-trading  oovtntrles  siinllar  to  thoee 
granted  cotton  In  1061.  To  date  you  have 
done  nothing. 

The  situation  In  New  Kngland  has  steadily 
worsened — worsened  to  the  point  where  our 
fellow  citizens  are  being  thrown  out  of  work. 

In  Andover,  liCass.,  the  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  will 
shut  down  Its  Marland  plant.  Poiu-  hun- 
dred and  flfty-three  Masaachuaetts  workers 
wlU  lose  their  Jobs. 

In  Claremont,  N.H.,  the  Dartmouth  Mills, 
Inc..  shut  down  on  Wednesday,  April  26. 
Three  hundred  persons  are  now  out  of  work. 
Claremont  has  lost  a  substantial  payroll. 
If  this  trend  continues.  New  England  will 
become  a  giant  depressed  area. 

Wool  imports  come  from  countries  which 
have  repeatedly  refused  to  assunM  their  fair 
share  of  defending  the  free  world.  All  have 
refused  to  increase  aid  to  underdeveloped 
cotm  tries. 

Italy  and  Britain  have  shown  reluctance 
to  pay  their  way  In  NATO.  Japan  has  re- 
ceived, and  is  receiving,  military  ssslstance 
from  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
Japan  has  maintained  a  passive  attitude  to 
the  Asian  problems  while  American  QI"*  are 
dying  In  South  Vietnam  to  make  Asia  safe 
for  Japanese  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  yoiu-  intent  to  write 
off  New  England  woolen  Industries? 

Is  it  your  Intent  to  create  a  giant  de- 
pressed area  of  all  of  New  Kngland? 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  a  right 
to  know. 

Previous  statements  by  you  and  adminis- 
tratlon  spokesmen  have  created  an  Impres- 
sion that  you  Intended  to  trefU  wool  as  "a 
thing  apart."  If  this  Is  no  longer  the  case, 
in  all  honesty  you  should  say  so. 

Pair  play  demands  equal  treatment  for 
wool  as  was  previously  granted  by  you  to 
cotton. 

Respectfully, 

JAMKB  C.  ClCVKUUtD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  under  no  illusions 
as  to  the  probable  effect  of  my  letter  to 
President  Kennedy;  therefore.  I  am 
going  to  send  a  telegram  to  Oov.  John 
King,  of  New  Hampshire,  asking  him  to 
c<»ne  to  Washington  and  arrange  a 
meeting  with  the  President  and  all  in- 
terested parties. 

If  President  Kennedy  will  not  listen 
to  a  New  Hampshire  Congressman,  per- 
haps he  will  listen  to  a  Governor  of  his 
own  party.  I  intend  to  afford  Governor 
King  and  President  Kennedy  every  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  they  are  really 
interested  in  improving  our  economy  and 
providing  Jobs  for  the  unemployed. 


PEPTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gmtleman  from  New  York  [Bfr.  BakrtI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rccord  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel.  The  United  States  was 
among  the  first  nations  In  1948  to  recog- 
nize the  sovereign  existence  of  the  newly 
formed  nation.  Thus,  in  our  time,  we 
have  witnessed  the  historic  fruition  of 


the  Jewish  peopWa  courageous  struggle 
to  regain  the  homeland  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

It  is  a  singular  tribute  to  the  resource- 
fulness, steadfast  courage,  and  relent- 
less tenaci^  to  the  ideal  of  a  national 
homeland  that  Israel,  after  IS  years,  has 
achieved  the  enviable  status  of  a  strong, 
vibrant,  and  politically  stable  young 
nation.  Fifteen  years  is  a  limited  yard- 
stick to  measure  and  Judge  the  develop- 
ment of  any  state,  but  15-year-old  Israel 
is  already  a  responsible  adult  in  the  fam- 
ily of  nations. 

A  stanch  friend  of  the  West,  Israel  has 
received  bountiful  aid  from  friendly  na- 
tions, but  more  important  has  been  the 
assistance,  both  spiritual  and  material, 
that  she  has  received  from  her  own 
people  from  the  private  sectors  of  many 
lands.  This  notable  development  is  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  industry  and 
immense  capacity  of  the  Jewish  people. 

We  are  confident  that  there  will  be  a 
continued  lessening  of  the  psychological 
conflicts  that  exist  in  this  area  of  the 
world,  and  that  nations  such  as  Israel 
will  get  on  with  the  necessary  business  of 
constructing  a  stronger  world  economy. 
In  this  regard  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  Israel  is  already  assuming  a  share  in 
this  responsibility  in  extending  to  imder- 
developed  countries  the  benefits  of  her 
technical  knowledge  and  know-how. 

So  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  and 
congratulate  Israel  and  her  friends 
everywhere  on  her  15th  anniversary. 
She  has  a  remarkable  record. 


FURTHER  CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 
DR.  STANLEY  I.  8TUBER 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxntris] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscoro  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  I^Deaker.  several 
times  in  the  last  2  years  I  have  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Rbcoro  the  parts  of 
a  l(mg -continued  series  of  letters  I  have 
exchanged  with  Dr.  Stanley  I.  Stuber, 
executive  director  of  the  Missouri  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  The  most  recent  of 
these  Insertions  was  on  March  21  of  this 
year  and  appeared  on  pages  4627-4629 
of  the  Congressional  Ricoro  of  that  day. 

At  the  time  of  this  most  recent  In- 
sertion I  mistakenly  said  that  my  first 
contact  with  Dr.  Stuber  came  when  he 
wrote  me  urging  the  abolition  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  correct  this  mistake  and 
make  it  quite  clear  that  Dr.  Stuber  did 
not  write  asking  that  the  committee  be 
abolished,  but  rather  that  there  be  a 
curbing  of  certain  abuses  which  he 
cited.  I  am  very  happy  that  Dr.  Stuber 
has  written  to  clarify  this  mistake  and 
once  again  to  disassociate  himself  with 
the  movement  to  abolish  the  committee. 
Many  of  those  in  Dr.  Stuber's  position 
have  taken  the  position  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  abolished,  bat  I  am 
happy  to  make  clear  Uiat  Dr.  Stuber  has 
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caught  the  real  issue  in  this  and  is  •&«. 
ious  to  correct  abuses  which  exist 

The  most  recent  of  Dr.  Stuber*!  let* 
ters  makes  a  fuller  statement  of  his  nja- 
tionship  to  the  organizations  with  which 
his  name  has  been  linked  in  the  puhlle 
records  of  the  House  Un-AmerleaB 
Activities  Committee.  I  am  happy  to 
place  this  letter  and  my  response  to  it  la 
the  Record. 

MiSSOUBI    COUNCIL   or   CHUaCHSS. 

Jefferaon  City,  Mo.,  ApHl  5,  'tM3. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctmns, 
Old  House  Building, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAH  CONOKESsiCAN  CUBiiB:  I  grssUj  aa. 
predate  the  way  in  which  you  have  top. 
jxn-ted  the  proposition  that  the  Bouse  Om* 
mlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  akooM 
modify  its  policy  regarding  the  relesse  to  tht 
public  of  unevaluated  Ale  material.  And  i 
am  pleased  to  note  that  you  are  fully  awe 
of  how  this  material  Is  being  used  untslii* 
and  out  of  context  to  smear  civic  and  is. 
Ugious  leaders  who  do  not  happen  to  hav» 
rlghteet  positions. 

While  you  have  championed  my  right  to 
challenge  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amir* 
lean  Activities  in  regard  to  the  public  relsMa 
of  its  files,  at  the  same  time  you  urge  ■■, 
as  a  public  duty,  to  make  known  why  aai 
name  has  been  connected  with  certain  cauan 
of  which  the  House  committee  does  not  r,^ 
prove.  I  am  very  glad  to  do  this,  as  I  bsvi 
done  many  times  before,  not  beosuse  I  •■ 
forced  to,  but  because  I  feel  that  such  t 
statement  wUl  render  a  good  public  servlct. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  thk 
explanation  Is  given  freely  with  an  absolutslf 
clear  conscience.  Never  in  all  my  life  hsM 
I  ever  belonged  to  or  supported  a  Commu. 
nlst  or  a  Communist-front  organliatloo. 
Never  have  I  attended  any  kind  of  a  sub- 
versive meeting.  My  sympathies  are  aot 
with  communism,  but  with  Christianitj— « 
cause  which  I  have  tried  to  serve  falthfuUj 
all  of  my  life.  Whatever  I  have  done  or  Hid 
has  been  within  the  Christian  framevcct 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  I  would 
do  and  say  the  same  as  I  have  all  through 
the  years.  I  have  no  ajwlogies;  neither  us 
I  making  a  single  retraction. 

Now  In  regard  to  the  public  file  which  ttat 
House  Cocnmlttee  on  0n-Amerlcan  Actlvltta 
has  under  my  name.  It  should  be  clesrty 
pointed  out  that  these  are  not  charges,  ncr 
are  they  indications  of  guUt.  I  have  new 
been  called  before  this  committee;  my  nsoM 
has  never  been  before  It  even  on  a  dlscuMloa 
basts.  The  file  merely  constitutes  unevsls- 
ated  material  sent  to  the  committee  tnm 
various  sources.  Even  material  from  such  aa 
unreliable  source  ss  the  Dally  Worker  Is  uwd. 
Also  newspaper  clippings  and  letterheads  an 
employed.  Such  material  represents  ttat 
poorest  kind  of  evidence,  as  you  have  pointed 
out.  Tet  this  is  used  as  "ofllcial"  matertsl 
from  Washington  by  the  apostles  of  discord 
who  are  determined  to  smear  all  thoee  wbo 
do  not  agree  with  them.  This  Ls  trxily  un- 
American  and  must  be  challenged  in  ttat 
name  of  the  first  amendment  which  grsots 
all  citizens  the  right  of  free  expression. 

When  the  items  In  the  file  under  my  nsmt 
are  examined  honestly,  with  the  date  of  the 
occturence  correctly  stated,  every  single  cot 
of  them  breaks  down.  There  Is  not  only  s 
lack  of  proof  in  regard  to  membership,  but 
no  reason  for  even  thinking  that  I  support 
anything  un*American. 

Take  the  first  item,  for  example.  Here  U 
the  exact  listing  from  the  file  of  the  Houtt 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Actlvitiet: 
"The  Communist  Daily  Worker  of  Decem- 
ber 37,  1900,  page  3,  reported  that  '32  promi- 
nent Americans'  had  announced  the  'forms- 
tkm  of  a  national  committee  to  repeal  ttae 
McCarran  (Internal  Secixrlty)  Act.'  Stanley 
I.  Stuber.  Identified  as  'chairman.  Commla- 
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go  BsUgiou*  Uberty,  BaptUt  World  Al- 


"iS^rt.    n»  was  also  named  among  proml- 
"^^iasrienxiM  who  urgwl  repeal  of  the  act. 


sponsoring  a  call  to  a  meeting — which  I 
never  attended.  This  was  la  1939 — ^34  years 
aga  At  that  time  I  was  chaplain-consult- 
ant at  the  CUftoa  ^^rlngs  (N.T.)  Sanitarium 


y^ncs.  Itow'Tork.'   was   listed   among   the 

SPOBM 

'*?rt^lw'andVtitl^<"»««>utedlnrt»>»  and  CUnlc.    To  toe  as«>cUatod  wtth  a  meet- 

^!t  ^TcommlttM  to  BepMl  the  MoCarran  ing  which  I  never  attended,  and  which  was     ultaa-tlcht-wlng     fundMsenUliats    caU    H 

''**7fiaMiiwlth  a  letterhead  dated  May  25,  never  thought  of  as  subversive  untU  S  yean     falsalj  oommiinUMr     As  you  Indieate.  I  do 

^  (i-ivoo;  ^^^  ^^  event,  is  certainly  hitting  below  the     have  a  pubUc  duty  to  make  my  position 


working  for  peace;  neither  will  I  turn  my 
back  on  the  United  Natloni,  Just  beeaoae 
the  Communists  have  stowssd  Ms  trve  p«r- 
poses.  Neither  wiU  I  reyiidlata  tba  Natlanid 
OonnoU   at   Chasobfss   J«sS  lissauss    a 

caU 


1061. 

ft  fbooM  to  Bated  that  President  TVumaa 
flJlidared  this  MoCarran  Act  so  unfair  that 
kTretoed  it.  Many  other  prominent  Amer- 
ZLbm  have  opposed  it.  Therefore  why 
I^jd  my  opposition  to  it  be  considered 
I^Tj^erlcan  or  subversive?  I  was  opposed 
^1»  IB  19Vy-^\  and  I  am  still  opposed  to  it. 
yLeover.  In  aU  falmees  (even  on  the  basis 
^ttas  Bouse  oooualttee  Usttac)  it  should 
ha  pointed  out  that  the  National  Com- 
mitteeTo  Repeal  the  McCarran  Act  wss  not 
lifted  untU  1»5«.  Therefore  I  was  not  even 
r^ted  to  the  charge  at  this  much  later 
^te  To  make  it  app«ar  that  I  was  con- 
QKted  with  this  committee  as  of  yesterday. 
U  not  only  a  vlolaUon  of  the  facta,  but  U 
plainly  dishonest. 

The  second  listing  reads  as  foUows:  "A 
lett«taead  of  t^  Inter-Church  Committee 
q(  the  Airvtirlrar  Russian  InsUtuts  (A-1949: 
j-196a;  I-W56),  received  by  the  committee 
July  M.  !***•  n*™^  I^-  Stanley  I.  Stuber 
at  aeereiary-treasurer."  This  was  a  world 
„llaf  committee  eocnposed  entirely  of  de- 
mastnatlTT'*'  executives,  with  the  Reverend 
Or.  Ralph  W.  Sockman  chalman.  It  was 
an  autonomous  group  working  in  conjunc- 
Uon  with  the  ABMrican  Russian  Institute 
in  Vew  Tork  Cl^.  At  the  time  of  Its  exist- 
aoce,  during  World  War  n  when  Russia  was 
oar  ally,  there  was  absolutely  ih>  indication 
ttast  the  Institute  was  subversive.  I  was 
appotnlsd  to  ths  Russian  Relief  Committee 
by  the  American  (Northern)  Baptist  Conven- 
tion,  slnoe  at  that  time  I  was  executive 
aaorttary  of  its  World  Relief  Committee.  I 
am  proud  of  this  relationship  and  the  op- 
portunity to  render  Christian  service  on  an 
iBtarfsith  basis  through  the  Interfalth  Com- 
mittee. There  was  nothing  un-American 
ate«t  this  ssrvlos,  and  under  the  same 
dremnstanees  I  wtmld  do  it  all  over  again. 

The  ttaied  ttaaa  reads  as  foUows:  "Ttae 
DaUy  Wflsksr  ef  Oetobsr  17.  1947.  page  4.  re- 
poctsd  that  the  Reverend  Stanley  I.  Stuber 
«M  a  Signer  of  a  atatement  Issued  by  the 
NMlonsl  Ooundl  ot  American-Soviet  Prlend- 
tblp  (C-1944:  A-194T;  I-19M:  S-19M).  A 
psmphlet  CHow  To  Bnd  the  Cold  War  and 
Build  the  Peace,'  p.  9)  listed  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Stuber  as  s  signer  of  a  statement  spon- 
aorad  by  that  organisation  in  pralss  of  an 
opsa  tottsr  to  Stalin.  May  liMS.  He  was 
Idaatlfled  ss  director  of  public  selatlons, 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  New  Tork. 
Another  pamphlet  ('Bnd  the  Cold  War — Get 
Together  for  Peace.'  December  1948)  named 
him  ss  a  signer  o€  an  appeal  aponsored  by 
ttae  organlaktlon." 

Here  again  It  ta  signifloant  to  note  that 
I  was  not  named  a  member  of  the  organlaa- 
Uon — which  at  this  tln^  was  highly  praised 
by  both  President  Rooeevelt  and  General 
Klaeahower.  I  did  sign  statements  asking 
for  world  peace,  and  I  would  do  so  again, 
because  this  Is  a  part  of  my  Christian  con- 
selenoe.  This  oeaoem  has  nothing  to  do 
with  oommunissa,  but  is  based  firmly  upon 
Christ's  teachings  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

If  a  Christian  cannot  work,  write,  and  sup- 
port the  cause  of  world  peace,  then  there  Is 
■omething  terribly  wroi^  with  our  Amer- 
ican Christianity.  New  Testament  Chrlsti- 
aolty  distinctly  eomnands  its  to  be  "peaoe- 
maksrs."  And  I  wUl  continue  to  be.  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  a  Christian  peacemaker. 

The  fourth  Item  U  as  foUows:  "The  caU 
for  a  national  emergency  conference  (C- 
1944).  held  In  wuhhigton.  D.C.  May  13  and 
14.  1989.  named  Br.  Btutosr  ••  a  ipoaaor." 

Once  a«Kla  I  am  not  elugged  with  toeieog- 
ing  to  any  organisation.    X  aaa   nsaaed  as 


belt  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  fifth  Item  reads  as  follows:  "A  letter- 
head of  the  American  Committee  for  Span- 
ish Freedom  (A-1949:  C-1946)  dsted  January 
21,  1946,  listed  Dr.  Stuber  as  a  sponsor  of 
that  organization." 

Here  again  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  or- 
ganization. Three  years  after  I  had  sup- 
ported the  cause  repreeented  by  the  or- 
ganization It  was  listed.  This  dose  not 
make  me  in  any  degree  linked  to  a  Conunu- 
nist-front  organisation.  I  am  perfectly  free 
to  protest  what  Franco  did  in  Spain.  I  did 
so  In  1940  and  I  continue  to  do  so  In  1963. 
I  am  against  the  Franco  dictatorship  and  I 
am  doing  all  I  can  to  restors  democracy  to 
Spain,  and  eqwdally  to  give  Protestants 
some  true  ren^oos  Uberty.  At  a  Baptist  I 
will  continue  to  light  for  full  religious  free- 
dom for  all  Protestants  In  Spain,  and  I  ho(>e 
that  the  n  Vatican  Coxmcil  (to  which  I  have 
been  invited  by  Cardinal  Bea  as  a  guest  of 
the  Vatican  Secretariat  for  the  Promotlan 
of  Christian  Unity)  will  do  something 
realistic  about  this  serious  matter  of  liberty 
of  conscience  for  all,  Ronuin  Catholics  as 
weU  as  Protestants. 

The  last  item  Is.  "The  CaU  to  the  Mid- 
Century  Conference  for  Peace  (C-1951: 
I-19S6).  BCay  29  and  30.  1960,  Chicago. 
nftTwxi  Dr.  Stuber  as  a  sjxmsor." 

I  never  atteiuled  this  conference.  I  got 
word  that  It  might  be  Communist  in^ired 
and  I  refused  to  go.  This  item  also  can  be 
written  off,  because  It  Is  not  vaUd  and  has 
no  relationship  to  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion. Besides,  it  was  not  cited  \uitU  a  year 
after  it  was  held.  How  can  one  be  held 
guUty  for  something  he  never  did? 

Here  is  the  complete  file  on  me.  I  main- 
tain that  it  La  utterly  impossible  to  link  me 
with  any  Cooununlst  or  Commtmlst-front 
organisation  on  the  basla  of  this  unevaluated 
material.  I  also  maintain  that  as  a  Christian 
minister  I  was  duty  bound  to  support  the 
cauaee  of  world  relief,  religious  Uberty  and 
world  peace.  XT  I  had  not  done  so.  I  would 
have  been  untrue  to  my  denomination  and 
unfaithful  to  my  Lord. 

We  may  not  agree  fully  on  the  positions 
I  have  taken  throughout  the  years  In  relation 
to  world  relief.  Christian  Uberty.  and  a  crea- 
tive peace,  but  I  do  heUeve  you  wiU  agree 
that  I  have  a  perfect  right  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  an  American  citizen,  to  take  q>e<dJlc 
stands  as  led  by  my  conscience.  Otherwise 
what  becomes  of  our  cherished  Bill  ot  Rights? 
Instead  of  condemning  each  other  when  we 
are  not  In  total  agreement,  we  ought — ^for 
the  sake  of  American  democracy — grant  one 
another  the  right  of  disagreement.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  to  deny  an  American  citi- 
zen the  right  of  dissent  is  to  imdermine  the 
very  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  And 
when  we  do  that  we  are  really  being  sub- 
versive. 

I  can  assure  you.  Congressman  Coktis. 
that  I  have  been  extremely  careful  In  what 
I  have  Joined  and  In  what  I  have  said.  I 
have  confined  my  activities  (except  as  a 
member  and  jiresldent  of  a  Rotary  Club) 
In  the  Christian  church. 

AU  my  motivation  and  action  is  Christ 
centered.  The  teaohlngs  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  served  as  my  moral  and  spiritual 
gtilde.  Whatever  stand  I  have  taken  (and 
I  feel  led  by  the  spirit  of  tmtti  to  take  cer- 
tain positions)  has  been  Christian,  accord- 
ing to  my  xmderstanrting  of  the  Christian 
gospel.  If  at  any  point  my  Christian  posi- 
tion seems  to  coincide  with  the  principles 
of  communlsna.  this  Is  not  my  fault.  I  can- 
not wtop  working  for  world  psaoe  Just  l>e- 
the   Oummutilsts  also  pretend   to   be 


clear.  My  i>osItlan  Is  to  follaw  without  fear 
my  Christian  conscience  In  the  area  of 
Christian  acUon.  And  I  feel  sure  that  you 
would  want  oas  to  do  Jus*  this. 

Mr.  riiiigii— iisn  I  want  to  thai^  you  for 
aitotber  opportunity  to  espial*  rather  fully 
the  reasons  why  I  have  siipported  certain 
causes,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  make  this 
statement  available  thrcnzgh  the  Oeaesaas- 
sioif  AL  RxcoKo  to  these  Who  have  read  our 
constructive  and  friendly  eot  responds  nee. 
Sincerely  yoorik 

SxaMLST  LSVUSCB, 
fzeciitioe  Director  mnd 
Mcumenical  mni$ter. 

COMGKXSS  or  TBS  UlfIRS  SlSlSS. 

Hotras  or  RxpaaHBVTsirtvxs, 
WosfcinfeoM,  DJO..  AprU  i5.  19CJ. 
S^aWLXT  I.  axvBMU  Til.  M..  DJ>.. 
«<ssoaiH  Cosneil  of  Chwretes. 
Jagerwon  OHt.  M*- 

Dbab  Da.  Stubs:  lliank  you  lor  your  let- 
ters of  Aprtl  3  and  AprU  6  carrying  forward 
our  correspondence  on  the  Un-Amerlean 
Activities  Committee  of  the  Ha>uBe  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  apprscla*s  very  mtaeh  bavtng 
these  further  items  from  yoa  and,  as  you 
have  requested,  yoar  fUtt  statement  oi  April  6 
wm  be  plaoed  In  the  OoNoaaauntsi.  Racoas 
along  with  thla  letter. 

I  regret  that  I  connected  your  name  with 
thoes  secJcing  aboUtloa  of  the  committee. 
My  remarks  win  clarify  that  error  on  my 
part. 

I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  regard  fcM-  your  motives  in  your 
work.  I  share  your  feelings  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  Who  mlauss  the  material 
prepared  and  circulated  by  the  committee 
from  Its  public  files.  The  tset  that  you  have 
given  your  disclaimer  ol  any  CommxmUt 
aflUlatlon  to  the  committee,  to  be  made  a 
I>art  of  its  pubUc  files,  is  to  he  commended 
as  helping  clarify  a  picture  wttteh,  hnproperty 
presented,  is  deetroettve  of  oar  effbrts  to  pre- 
serve and  promote  the  American  way  df  lire. 

With  beet  wlshss. 

Tours  very  truly, 

Thomas  B.  Cuxns. 


SCHOLARSHIP    FOR    HOUSE    PAGE 
KENT  KALIHBl 

Mr.  KING  of  New  Yock.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  coDBent  tbat  tbe 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  EMr.  ImnosiiI 
may  extend  his  remarka  at  this  potot 
in  the  Rbcorb  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  distinct  honor  tiiat  has  been 
bestowed  upon  one  of  our  hard  working 
and  conscientioas  pages.  His  name  is 
Kent  Kallher  ot  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
who  has  been  awarded  a  4-year  college 
schcdarship  by  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corp. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  these  schol- 
arships are  awarded  each  year  by  this 
corpcHtttion.  which  is  composed  of  vari- 
ous busineMes,  industries*  foundations, 
and  a  number  of  eoDeges.  Ktstt  suoeess- 
fully  competed  with  thousands  9S  other. 
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hlffh  school  students  across  the  country 
and  was  awarded  a  stipend  of  $1,400  a 
year  tat  the  next  4  years. 

He  has  selected  Rlppon  College,  In 
Wisccmsin.  and  win  major  In  mathe- 
matics. Kent  tells  us  that  he  may  even 
take  a  minor  degree  in  political  science, 
altiiough  he  has  no  ambition  to  Join  us 
as  a  colleague  in  the  future. 

Kent  Kaliher  came  to  Washington  as 
an  appointee  of  our  former  c<dleague,  the 
Hcmorable  Walter  Judd,  of  liinnesota. 
Kent's  record  as  a  page  and  the  hcmor 
now  bestowed  upon  him  are  great  credits 
to  Kent,  Dr.  Judd.  Kent's  family,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation. 

This  young  man  comes  from  a  family 
of  modest  means  but  with  a  wealth  of 
character  and  desire.  His  widowed 
mother.  Mrs.  K.  F.  Kaliher.  resides  in 
Minneapolis  and  leads  an  active  life  al- 
though phjrsically  handicapped.  Kent 
has  an  older  brother  in  the  Air  Force,  an 
older  sister  who  Is  a  senior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  a  younger 
sister  who  is  in  Junior  high  school.  They 
are  rightfully  proud  of  Kent.  We  are, 
too. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine, 
this  is  the  first  time  a  National  Merit 
SclKdarship  has  been  awarded  one  of 
our  pages.  It  is  an  honor  for  all  of  us 
and  we  wish  Kent  Kaliher  every  sxiccess 
as  he  leaves  these  Halls  for  other  pur- 
suits. May  the  time  spent  pcuticipating 
in  the  affairs  of  his  Oovemment  give  him 
strength  as  he  takes  his  place  as  an  adult 
citizen  of  our  great  country. 


REDUCTIONS    IN   POSTAL    SERVICE 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  RntHi.- 
MAM]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscoas  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  the  Poet-Standard  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y..  concerning  threatened 
reductkxis  In  postal  service  by  the  Post- 
master General  deserves  the  attention  of 
my  colleagiies. 

When  the  appropriations  bin  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  came  before  us. 
I  went  along  with  the  committee's  rec- 
cmunendations  that  the  simi  was  ade- 
quate.   I  believed  it  then  and  I  do  so  now. 

The  Poet-Standard  editorial  of  April 
25,  1963.  points  out  that  the  Postmaster 
General  is  adopting  tactics  of  putting  the 
heat  on  legislators  through  the  public 
In  order  to  restore  funds.  It  follows: 
(Prom  Post-Standard,  Apr.  26, 1963) 

iMPBOvx  Postal  Smvm — Publjc  Rmbeittu 
Blackjack  Thkxat 

Having  boosted  flrst-claas  postal  ratas  by 
25  percent  and  the  costs  of  other  mall  ac- 
cordingly, the  Post  OflSce  DefMurtment  Is  now 
threatening  to  ciirtall  service  rather  than 
Improve  tt. 

Postmasters  of  22  New  York  State  dtles 
have  been  sununoned  to  a  meeting  today 
to  dlscii—  how  to  pare  ths  cost  of  operation 
of  their  services  by  $15  million. 


"We  might  drop  Saturday  deliveries  or 
reduce  bnslness  deUverles  from  two  or  three 
a  day  to  one."  Sean  Keating,  director  of  the 
New  Tork  State  region.  Is  quoted  as  saying. 

Sixty-sight  of  the  largest  post  oOoes  In 
the  Nation  have  been  ordered  not  to  hire 
any  additional  employees  and  to  restrict 
overtime  regardless  of  need. 

Postmaster  General  J.  Kdward  Day  has  In- 
dicated that  this  curtailment  of  personnel 
may  make  It  necessary  to  cut  service  further, 
possibly  by  refxislng  to  extend  mall  delivery 
to  new  offlce  buildings  and  to  housing  de- 
velopments not  now  served. 

All  of  this  has  a  familiar  ring. 

It's  the  same  old  story  of  cutting  where 
it  hurts  the  nuist  in  order  to  put  the  beat 
on  legislators  who  are  trying  to  keep 
budgets  In  line. 

Syraciisans  are  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nique. 

They  saw  the  local  bo<u-d  of  educaUon  try 
it  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the  tight  city 
budget  for  schools  brought  threats  of  cutting 
out  adult  education  evening  classes,  summer 
school  courses,  and  other  popular  and  es- 
sential services.  When  city  hall  did  not 
budge  from  its  financial  position,  somehow 
funds  were  found  to  continue  such  urgently 
needed  parts  of  the  school  program. 

In  April  of  1957,  Postmaster  General 
Arthur  Sununerfleld  dropped  Saturday  de- 
liveries, curtailed  post  offlce  window  hours, 
and  reduced  business  deliveries  in  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  force  Congress  to  give  him 
$41  million  of  a  supplemental  budget  of 
$47  million  he  had  requested.  But  at  that 
time  much  lower  postal  rates  were  in  effect. 

This  time,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  cut  a  $4,900  mUllon  (that's  billions) 
poetofflce  budget  for  fiscal  1964  by  $02  mil- 
lion and  has  reduced  a  supplemental  budget 
of  $166,800,000  for  May  and  June  by 
$8,300,000. 

These  new  reduc^bns  have  brought  about 
what  House  Republican  Leader  Chasles  A. 
HAU.BCK  calls  an  attempt  to  blackjack  Con- 
gress by  curtailing  services. 

Coming  less  than  4  months  after  the  Im- 
position of  the  26-percent  increase  in  first 
class  mall  rates,  this  latest  maneuver  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  Is  unconscion- 
able. 

The  public  is  entitled  to  better  mall  serv- 
ice, not  less. 

Itl  been  a  long  time  since  we  have  had 
twlce-a-day  residential  mall  deliveries,  al- 
though speeded-up  transportation  facilities 
would  make  sucb  service  much  OMare  ad- 
vantageous  than   In   the  old   days. 

lyxe  post  office  service  generally  has  been 
deteriorating  in  recent  years.  First  clsss 
mall  Is  being  handled  more  and  more  care- 
lessly and  is  taking  longer  to  reach  Its 
destination.  In  Syracuse,  as  In  most  other 
oommxinities,  mall  pickups  from  residential 
area  boxes  are  being  made  less  often  and 
much  earlier,  with  the  result  that  urgent 
business  mail  has  to  be  taken  to  the  main 
poet  office  at  night,  and  even  there  no  con- 
venient curbslde  facilities  are  provided  for 
late  deposit  of  mall. 

The  AprU  15  Jam  of  Inoome  taxpayers 
posting  their  returns  Is  a  fine  example  of 
poor  postal  planning  in  Syracxise. 

Any  mall  carrier  being  burdened  down 
every  day  with  Junk  nuUl  can  offer  sugges- 
tions for  a  more  effclent  operation,  but  his 
political  superlcM^  prefer  instead  to  put  the 
heat  on  Congress  for  more  money. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi«  fi^. 
Hahssx  in  the  chair).  Is  there  obJee. 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnm 
Oklahoma?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON    THE    JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CsiXKit].  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  on  Thursday, 
May  2.  1963,  and  Friday.  May  3.  1963. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SSRVICIB 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Madam  Speaker,  ob 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Qeorgia 
I  Mr.  ViKsoNl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Servtat 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  dd)ate 
on  tomorrow,  April  30. 1963. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  thctv 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  PERSONAL 
^fmASCIAL  STATUS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsa 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Daaauvl  lasy 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoao  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemso 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Madam  Speaker, 
following  the  example  of  several  col- 
leagues, led  by  Congresswoman  Esm 
Orxkn,  of  Oregon.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
enter  into  the  Rscoso  a  full  disclosure  of 
my  personal  financial  status.  In  Hoe 
with  the  gentlewoman's  suggestion.  It  k 
my  intention  to  offer  such  a  statement 
each  year  so  long  as  I  shall  remain  In 
Congress. 

By  the  nature  of  his  calling,  a  publk 
official  places  himself  in  a  status  that  it 
different  from  the  ordinary  dtlsen. 
Inasmuch  as  I  shall  probably  be  askiiif 
the  voters  of  my  California  district  to 
"renew  my  contract"  at  2-year  inter- 
vals, they  are  entitled  to  know  that  I 
am  free  of  financial  ties  that  might  tn« 
fluence  my  actions  as  their  Represents* 
Uve. 

To  avert  possible  conflict  of  interest, 
my  wife  and  I  digpoaed  of  our  only  stock- 
holdings before  I  took  my  congressioDil 
seat.  Under  California's  community 
property  law.  we  Jointly  own  a  resldentlsl 
rental  property  on  3  acres,  loned  com- 
mercial, in  Poway.  Calif.;  an  equity  in 
the  family  home  we  occupy  in  San  Dleso, 
and  a  commercial  lot  In  Imperial  County, 
Calif. 

My  salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
represents  more  than  90  percent  of  totsi 
income. 

Beginning  with  the  present  year,  let 
me  add  that  my  [>er8onal  income  tax  re- 
turns will  always  be  available  for  scru- 
tiny by  the  press  or  any  other  responsible 
body. 


ISRAELS    15TH    ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  OallagrhI  maj 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 
Rxcoan  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
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•nttn  was  no  objection. 

Ifr  OAUiAOHER.  Madam  Speaker, 
as  we  approacti  the  15th  anniversary  of 
«be  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel,  tt  is 
fitting  that  we  recognise  the  birth  and 
Apvelopment  of  that  free  nation  as  the 
most  sigDiAceait  International  event  of 
our  times.  In  a  period  in  which  many 
fj^  nations  were  overrun  and  in  which 
otliers  ceased  to  exist  as  national  en- 
tititf ,  Israel  came  into  being.  As  a  na- 
tion, she  suffered  but  overcame  adversity, 
ger  pe(H>le.  with  great  courage  and 
sacrifice ,  and  by  the  application  of  the 
]^test  scientific  methods,  made  the  arid 
deaert  bloom,  produced  vegetable  and 
fmit  And  raised  cattle.  The  methods 
tiiAt  worked  for  Israel,  are  now  being 
tried,  with  the  help  of  Israeli  farmers 
on  the  parched  farmlands  of  African 
nations. 

Israel  is  already  extending  aid  to  less 
(developed  nations.  Just  as,  I  am  proud  to 
My,  the  United  States  extended  aid  to 
the  newly  founded  country  of  Israel. 

That  great  young  nation  should  be 
prood  that  she  is  represented  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  other  interna - 
tiooal  councils  by  young  men  of  courage, 
vigM-,  refinement  and  IntelUgenoe. 
Xbese  men.  and  those  who  govern  at 
home,  are  characteristic  of  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  Israel's  birth  and 
growth. 

Although  Just  a  decade  and  a  half 
since  her  founding,  Israel  is  already  con- 
tributing to  world  culture  through  the 
arts  and  literature.  Her  industrial  and 
business  development  has  been  substan- 
tial and  has  contributed  greatly  to  that 
country's  balanced  economy. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  United  States  that  they  contrlb- 
ated  so  substantially  to  the  young  na- 
ttaL 

We  may  all  take  heart  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  strength  of  character,  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  sacrifice  that  nuule 
Israel  the  dynamic  nation  it  is  today 
persists  In  its  people  and  the  future  holds 
promise  for  even  greater  acccHnpllsh- 
ments. 


PUBLIC  REACTION  TO  FOUNDATION 
STUDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Haksik).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PatmahI  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
nutter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Madam  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  know  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  has  been  engaged  in  a  study 
of  tax-exempt  foundations  and  their  im- 
pact on  our  economy.  This  study  was 
started  in  the  87th  Congress,  under  my 
chairmanship,  and  is  being  continued 
under  the  present  chairman,  the  gentle- 
nuui from  Tennessee  the  Honorable  Jok 
L  Evn«s.  Our  interim  findings,  under 
dftte  of  December  31.  1962,  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  members  for 
their  consideration.    The  subject  Is  now 


being  handled  by  Subcommittee  No.  1. 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman. 

I  have  received  thousandi  of  letters 
in  support  of  the  Investigation,  all  ol 
which  express  great  concern  over  the 
ever-lncreiuing  number  and  influence  of 
tax-exempt  foundations.  The  reactions 
to  our  study  will  no  doubt  be  of  Interest 
to  the  Members.  I,  therefore,  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  few 
of  the  letters  received  since  the  first  of 
this  year.  These  are  in  addition  to  those 
which  were  placed  In  the  Record  by  me 
last  summer  and  last  fall.  I  include  also 
articles  from  the  U.S.  News  li  World  Re- 
port of  January  21. 1963,  and  the  Shreve- 
port  Journal  of  April  8,  1963. 

Our  study  has  been  confltied  to  pri- 
vately controlled,  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions that  are  required  to  file  tax  return 
Form  990-A  or  104 1-A.  This  excludes 
first,  religious  organizations;  second,  ed- 
ucational organizations  if  they  normally 
maintain  a  regular  faculty  and  curricu- 
lum and  normally  have  a  regularly  or- 
ganized body  of  pupils  or  students  in 
attendance  at  the  place  where  their  edu- 
cational activities  are ,  regularly  carried 
on;  third,  charitable  organizations,  or 
organizations  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  if  sup- 
ported In  whole  or  in  part  by  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
primarily  supported  by  contributions  of 
the  general  public;  fourth,  or  organiza- 
tions operated,  supervised,  or  controlled 
by  or  in  connection  with  a  religious  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(c)(3) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

J.H.,  Adrian,  Mich.:  "We  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  making  this  Investigation  and 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  results.  Vfe 
are  back  of  you  100  percent." 

MD..  Detroit:  "It  is  hl^  time  someone 
who  represents  our  country  spoke  up  about 
this.  The  poor  people  are  paying  the  taxes 
for  the  mUUonalres  of  our  country." 

PM.,  Detroit:  "I'm  for  everyone  paying 
their  fair  share  of  taxation  *  *  *.  All  an  or- 
ganization has  to  do  is  call  Itself  a  charitable 
foundation  or  a  charitable  trust  and  It  be- 
comes a  sacrosanct  untaxable  thing.  Let's 
get  back  to  fair  taxation." 

T.S..  Detroit:  "I  should  like  to  see  some- 
thing done  about  the  so-called  charitable 
trusts  who  are  engaged  In  big  business,  yet 
escaping  their  share  of  taxes  on  the  grounds 
Of  charity.  The  ordinary  citizen  is  greatly 
penalized  by  high  taxes  made  necessary 
through  the  loopholes  open  to  big  business 
for  evading  their  rightful  share  of  tax  pay- 
ment." 

A.Z..  Detroit:  "All  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  charitable  trusts  should  be  taxed." 

K.K.,  Detroit:  "Tou  are  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  exposing  practice*  which  fall 
little  short  of  'highway  robbery.' " 

S.H..  San  Dlego:  "Please  continue  your  in- 
vestigation Into  the  tax-free  foundations. 
We  need  it.  The  foundations  are  much  too 
powerftU  and  have  been  abusing  their  tax- 
free  prlvilegs  St  the  expense  of  the  public." 

F.K.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.:  "I  believe  we 
should  have  control  over  them  (founda- 
tions) and  that  all  but  a  few  of  them  should 
be  taxed." 

W J.,  Arlington,  Tex. :  "I  feel  the  time  has 
come  to  elUnlnate  the  tax-free  foundation 
that  has  become  a  menace  more  often  than 
a  benefit.  Thank  you  for  the  thought  and 
effort  you  are  putting  Into  this  important 
matter." 

WJ.,  Waterford,  Conn.:  "Your  report  on 
tax-exempt      foundations      and      charltaM* 


trusts  Is  a  very  excellent  study  of  a  situa- 
tion which  appears  to  be  getting  out  of 
band.  In  a  democcatlc  nation  osrtata  da- 
veli^ments  which  start  from  tha  flnest  ot 
motives  sometimes  have  a  tendency  to  b»- 
oome  strangulating,  undemocratic  growths 
which  require  some  regtUatlom  to  protect  the 
general  public.  This  appears  to  bo  the  case 
here.  Furthermore  only  the  national  legis- 
lative branch  appears  to  be  competent  to  ap- 
ply the  remedies.  Yoxir  recommendations, 
on  the  whole,  appear  to  me  to  be  sound  and 
should  be  pursued  to  the  end  of  checking 
the  undesirable  feature  of  these  tax-exempt 
foxindatlons. 

AM.,  Dallas:  "We  admire  your  temerity 
In  tackling  the  giant  tax-free  foundations." 

M.A.,  Lone  Star,  Tex.:  "I  s\irely  appreciate 
your  watchfulness  and  diligence  in  looking 
into  this  haven  for  tax  dodgers." 

E.H.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y.:  "Let  me  offer 
my  deei>e8t  congratulations  to  you  and  your 
conunlttee  for  the  very  fine  job  you  have 
done  with  your  work  in  this  matter.  Ke^ 
up  your  good  work." 

E.G..  Barrlngton,  R.I.:  "I  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  work  of  your  committee  relative 
to  foundations  and  feel  like  you  do  that 
something  should  be  done  to  either  limit  or 
bar  their  creation,  or  control  their  activities. 
It  has  always  puzzled  me  why — with  aU  the 
talk  about  tax  cuts,  tax  reform,  and  bigger 
budgets — nothing  Is  said  about  plugging  the 
biggest  loophole  of  all,  the  establishment  of 
foundations  as  a  means  of  "^nJTig  away  huge 
fortunes.  Over  the  years,  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  taxes,  the  Fords.  BteUons,  Rocke- 
fellers, the  A.  &  P.  Hartforda.  Royal  Little  and 
his  Textron  manipulations,  and  many  more 
like  them,  have  put  their  millions  In  deep 
freeze,  and  with  them  exercised  tremendous 
economic  power.  I  think  something  should 
be  done  to  curtaU  the  foundation  racket 
that  has  the  effect  of  at  least  keeping  the 
rich  rich,  if  not  richer,  while  impoverishing 
the  rest  of  us." 

J.B.,  Bellalre,  Tex.:  "There  has  never  been 
a  time  when  this  Information  needs  to  be 
gotten  before  the  people  like  It  does  at  this 
time.  These  organizations  need  to  be  ex- 
posed." 

J.T.,  Oompton,  Calif.:  "Thank  you  for 
your  interest  in  a  closer  look  mto  tax-ex- 
empt foxindatlons.  Surely  these  millions  of 
dollars  would  be  better  spent  on  the  national 
debt.  You  have  my  great  appreciation  in 
your  efforts  to  get  the  facts  and  letting  the 
facts  be  known  to  the  American  people." 

F.H.,  Femdale,  Mich.:  "I  see  by  the  papers 
you  are  investigating  the  various  tax-exempt 
foundations.  I  think  that  is  the  best  news 
I  have  heard  In  a  long  tline." 

L.S.,  Palm  Beach,  POa.:  "I  think  it  Is  per- 
fectly outrageous  that  so-called  personal 
foundations  are  free  of  inheritance  taxes, 
and  the  Oovemment  therefore  deprived  of 
much  needed  Income.  The  tax-free  status 
of  these  foundations  prevents  the  Oovem- 
ment from  receiving  revenue  which  It  could 
weU  apply  to  the  billions  expended  on  re- 
search on  space  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Certainly  the  Oovemment  should 
not  be  deprived  of  Inheritance  taxes  on 
money  expended  on  establishing  founda- 
tions, whether  through  lifetime  gifts  or  by 
wlU,  when  the  Oovemment  Is  operating  at 
a  dettclt  and  needs  the  taxes  for  much  more 
useful  pxirposes  than  moot  of  the  founda- 
tions attempt  to  cover.  I  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue and  expand  your  fight  against  the 
ridiculous  tax-free  status  of  these  so-called 
foxindatlons." 

B.S..,  New  York  City:  "I  have  very  fre- 
quently protested  against  any  and  all  tax 
exemptions  (while  we  are  being  strangled). 
Why  is  there  a  tax-exempt  status?" 

V3.,  Jamestown,  N.Y.:  "Read  the  article. 
"Why  Foundations  are  Under  Fire'  In  the 
January  21  issue  of  XJS.  News  ft  World  Re- 
port. This  is  only  a  steal  of  what  is  going 
on,  the  unfairness  and  the  unbalanced  way 
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costs  are  borne.  Tou  should  cover  the  en- 
ttiv  field  vlth  the  study  and  enact  legtsla- 
pan  to  plrq;  all  and  erery  kx>pftiole.'* 

"ttJf^  Ooransdo.  Caltf.:  **I  vant  to  compll- 
inent  70a  upon  the  pabUeatlon  of  a  most 
OMiiplete  asd  searching  repoFt.  I  am  Itop- 
tnc  that  70a  will  eontlnoe  jour  good  irailc 
toward  eUmlnsittng  some  of  the  inequities 
that  exist  by  reasons  of  tax  exemptions. " 

JTJt,  Iftew  Orleans:  •^  have  Just  read  your 
vvport.  It  is  good.  For  some  ttane  I  have 
lieen  interested  In  the  acttritles  of  the 
foundations,  particularly  the  influence  of 
foondations  on  the  colleges  and  unlTerBltles." 
RJ?..  Winston -Salem.  N.C.:  **I  am  very  In- 
terested In  foimdatlons  that  exist  in  Wln- 
ston-Salon.  The  financial  arrangements  and 
personalities  Involved  are  very  Interesting, 
and  I  feel  the  Infortnation  couM  give  me  a 
greater  knowledge  of  how  my  hometown  is 
controlled  and  owned.  I  feel  that  I  may  not 
be  able  to  get  your  entire  point  of  view  from 
the  Journal  and  Sentlnal  newspapers.  I 
would  appreciate  any  Information  that  you 
can  send  me." 

T3.,  Deal,  N.T.:  "Many  thanks  for  yoxir 
committee  report.  It's  startling.  If  the 
country  at  large  knew  of  it.  there  would  be 
a  howl.  I  cosisratulate  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates on  having  the  courage  to  invade  the 
•acred  precincts  of  the  mighty,  who  seem  to 
fsel  that  they  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law.- 

CJ..  Norfolk,  Va.:  "Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  copy  of  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions and  charitable  trusts.  I  trust  the  gen- 
eral public  will  someday  realise  the  effects 
of  your  patriotic  contributions  to  society. 
May  your  efforts  soon  be  rewarded." 

I.M^  Torrance,  Oallf.:  "I  have  seen  much 
evidence  of  yo«r  fight  against  foundations. 
My  hat  is  off  to  yoa." 

JS.,  Newark,  FJ.:  "I  am  Interested  In  ob- 
taining a  copy  trf  your  report.  •  •  •  This 
eoxintry  needs  more  men  like  you  to  protect 
the  little  fellows  for  if  your  elected  officials 
do  not  do  It,  who  will?" 

E.D.,  New  York  City:  "It  Is  a  much  needed 
investigation.  I,  and  so  many  people  I  know, 
will  be  behind  you.** 

K.JB.,  Phoenix:  "I  wish  to  commend  you 
for  your  report  on  tax-exempt  foundations 
and  your  effort  to  justly  tax  these  founda- 
tltxis  and  trusts.  I  have  read  this  work  and 
firmly  believe  it  is  time  something  is  done 
to  prevent  corporations  t<t<«T>g  behind 
foundations,  thereby  escaping  taxes.  It 
would  certainly  lighten  the  public  inootne 
tax  load  and  could  even  reduce  our  deficit 
If  this  could  be  accomplished.  Hope  Con- 
gress takes  a  good,  hard  look  at  your  report." 
OjS..  Martinez,  Calif.:  "May  I  commend 
you  tor  this  important  work  of  research  and 
publication.  Though  your  attempts  to 
counter  the  barrage  of  false  information  dls- 
•enolnated  by  foundation  apologists  nmy 
not  be  well  rewarded,  I  hope  that  you  will 
persist  in  making  available  all  the  infor- 
mation required  for  intelligent  study  by  the 
public." 

D.M.,  Redondo  Beach,  Oallf.:  "We,  in  the 
South  Bay  area,  are  deeply  grateful  for  all 
you  are  doing  and  we  support  you.  God 
bless  you  and  yovir  staff." 

HJ>.,  Sunland,  Cahf.:  "I  wish  to  commend 
you  upon  the  uxKseastng  effort  you  have  made 
to  expose  to  the  public  the  works  of  this  big 
segment  ot  our  economy.  I  feel  that  these 
foundations  and  the  questionable  use  of 
much  of  these  foundations  Is  a  definite  In- 
justice to   all   taxpayers." 

C.8.,  Whlttier,  Calif.:  "I  wish  to  thank 
you  and  your  committee  on  the  investigation 
of  tax-free  foundations  in  this  country.  I 
hope  results  are  forthcoming  from  your  pub- 
lished report." 

JJ>.,  San  Jose,  Calif.:  "Thanks  very  mu<^ 
for  yoor  courage.  We  ask  you  to  please 
continue  the  Investigation." 

JS.,  San  Diego:  "Keep  up  the  good  work. 
I  am  a   registered   Republican,   and    I   ur^e 


you.  sir,  to  keep  right  on  going  after  the 
foondattoBs.** 

L2..  Albuqwerqtie:  "T,  do  Mope  nothing 
win  atop  or  tntarf  wttli  jam  iatmttons. 
*  *  •  Wkat  X  have  read  en  the  Bwbioet  makes 
ow  ieei  jom  as*  «n  tlM  ligM  tmok.  Aecf  t 
my  900(1  wlslias  for  your  success." 

W3.,  Orangeburg.  SjC.:  "We  commend 
you  for  your  investigation  of  the  abuses  of 
foundations  in  our  great  country." 

CjS.,  Bartlesville.  Okla.:  "Oongratulatlons 
on  your  report  on  the  foondatloBB." 

R.W.,  Napa.  Calif.:  "I  have  long  felt  that 
these  funds  have  been  allowed  to  write  their 
own  ticket.  *  *  ■  I  strongly  support  your 
stand." 

J.W..  Warrensburg.  Mo.:  "I  find  the  sum- 
mary of  your  presentation  to  be  very  inter- 
esting, timely,  and  well  said." 

A3..  New  Tork  City:  "It  is  sbout  time 
this  was  done  and  done  thoroughly." 

ILB.,  Houston:  "I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  report  on  tax-exempt  foundations  and 
your  great  work  to  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public." 

W.B.,  Deming,  N.  Max.:  "We  heartily  com- 
mend the  activities  of  Congressman  Patmsiv's 
committee  and  hope  that  the  tax-favored 
groups  wUI  l>«  studied  with  the  tax-free 
groups  as  a  source  of  increased  revenues." 

PJI..  Monsey.  N.Y.:  "This  writer  hnds  merit 
in  the  continued  investigation  of  tax-exempt 
foundations  by  your  committee." 

OJ».,  Honolulu:  "I  hope  you  can  get  legis- 
lation that  will  tax  foundations  ...  I  am  a 
Republican.  It  seems  to  me  that  altogether 
too  many  groups  are  being  exempted  from 
paying  taxes.  We  realize  that  we  have  to 
have  taxes  in  order  to  run  the  Government 
and  to  defend  ourselves.  Some  of  us  are 
acutely  aware  of  this  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  We  are  glad  to  pay  taxes,  but  it  is 
somewhat  shocking  to  find  so  many  groups 
that  are  exempt  from  this  privilege  and 
responsibility.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  foun- 
dations. Some  of  these  are  organised  for  the 
glory  of  the  founder.  They  p>erpetuate  his 
name.  Others  may  be  a  means  of  avoiding 
taxes  when  a  person's  fortune  has  grown 
tremendously." 

J.S.,  Enclnltas,  Calif.:    "Keep  up  the   fine 
work  you  are  doing  on  your  comnUttee  . 
dealing  with  tax-exempt  foundations." 

B.R.,  Beach  Haven,  N.J.:  "Needless  to  say 
I  am  personally  very  much  in  favor  of  your 
efforts  and  hope  nothing  happens  to  prevent 
you  from  fully  concluding  them." 

EH..  Las  Vegas:  "May  I  tender  my  compli- 
ments on  what  you  are  doing.  You  have 
already  got  the  foundations  on  the  defen- 
sive. I  am  increasingly  outraged  at  the  slick 
public  relations  of  tax-exempt  entitles. 
Hence  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  two-flsted 
fighting." 

CO.,  Cranston,  R.I.:  "I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  findings  covering  foundations. 
Your  report  is  a  gold  mine  of  interesting 
facts,  well  written  and  to  the  point.  I  wish 
that  every  adult  American  citisen  could  read 
your  report.  The  third  President  of  the 
United  States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  100 
percent  correct  when  he  said  that  a  demo- 
cratic society  must  have  an  educated  and 
well-informed  cltlsenry.  ni  bet  that  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate  read  your  report,  it 
wotild  have  overwhelming  sttpport." 

RJC^  Pittsliurgh:  "Please  accept  my  can- 
gratulatlons  for  your  valuable  study  on  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  I  have  Just  finished  a 
first  reading  of  your  report  dated  December 
31,  1903.  I  am  amaaed.  astonished,  and  at 
a  loss  to  explain  how  the  Congress  has  per- 
mitted the  growth  of  this  power  without  re- 
straint. Your  recommendations  appear  both 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  prevent  further 
concentration  of  power  and  abuse. 

"It  would  k>e  interesting  to  compare  the 
total  sales  of  the  foundations  in  tkc  stock 
market  during  the  first  6  months  of  IMSa  with 
sales  of  the  20  largest  mutual  funds.  The 
side  effects  would  also  be  tremendous,  such 


as  aelllng  of  similar  stock  from  coUsm 
dowment  funds  whose  ottocn  Ml^itks  J^* 
nected  with  the  same  lowaOmUaSimAh^ 
in  advance  of  the  eoatangilafead  ~.^^y* 
of  certain  seeuritlcs.  It  wo«U4  be  latiii^w 
to  deiennloe  the  snnnf  tlniw  betvs^^? 
tain  mutual  funds  and  these  foundatloi^ 
discover  parallel  sales.  * 

•1  encourage  you  to  conttoue  yoor  pfl^i    . 

R.T..  Redlands.  ObUf.:  "I  think  youi. 
perfectly  right  on  this  Issue  (despite  the  flZ 
Tirday  Evening  Poet  apologia  toe  fot^^ 
tlons) ."  ^"^w- 

MJ'..  LaCresceuta.  Caltf.:  n  agree  mu 
you  that  something  must  be  dotie  to  eliak 
nate  the  tax  loopholes  which  such  fbuaa* 
tlons  enjoy.  If  the  American  people  cooia 
be  told  the  facta,  they  win  baek  yon  up/^Z 
I  tvope  the  newE  roMtla  wUI  cooperate." 

AJ>.,  Adams,  Mass.:  "X  would  apprscto^ 
your  sending  me  your  recent  report.  •  • « 
One  way  to  popularise  this  subject  puhlt* 
is  to  give  it  a  healthy  circulation.  **-■«■  rhs 
setts  Is  hardly  Immune  from  the  inaI4io«B 
growth  of  these  foundations,  and  the  paUk 
should  be  educated  to  its  ways." 

B.L.,  Miami:  "We  hope  you  arc  nircniu 
and  dose  down  on  the  taa-exempt  foua^ 
tlon  rmdcet." 

R.W.,  New  York  City:  "I  have  Just  m^ 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  the  mif^g 
presentation  of  how  the  Ford  Foiindatlfls 
and  others  direct  the  conduct  of  edno- 
tlon  in  schools  and  colleges,  through  grsati 
X>o  you  realize  that  making  granti  to 
colleges  gives  those  w1m>  make  the  grants  ta< 
fiuence  in  shaping  the  edocatton  and  patltt> 
cal  thinking  of  the  American  people?  1^ 
is  a  dangerous  power.  If  our  Oovenua«t 
collected  taxes  from  foundations,  thvt 
would  be  less  Indlvldxial  and  business  taxa.* 

C.C.  Hlllsboro.  NJI.:  "Indeed,  it  is  «^ 
freshing  to  realize  that,  at  last,  irmiwa 
of  intelligence  is  questionlag  the  real  ob|Hi 
behind  the  so-called  foundations,  fs^ 
and  trusts  that  are  so  osSeakatloualy  aa 
up    to   help    someone   or  soooethlng." 

W.H..  San  Diego:  "I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  the  foundations  thk 
time  and  get  the  Information  they  doe^ 
want  you  to  iiave." 

R.M.,    Tacoma,    Wash.:     "I    have    nflmkK 

your  unending  efforts  in  tbe  investti^Uoii  ol 
the  tax-free  foundations. " 

CM..  Sebastopol.  Calif.:  "On  reading  U 
your  determination  to  reveal  the  foundatloa 
tax  dodgers  you  are  to  be  congratulstitf. 
Why  should  we  farmers  and  other  prodneen 
pay  the  fare  so  these  parasites  can  rt* 
free?" 

PR  .  Sun  Valley.  Cam.:  "CongratulaUoM 
on  your  energetic  campaign  to  curtail  tbt 
foundations'  tax  dodge  situation." 

KG.,  Klamath,  CaUf.:  "It  would  appw 
that  a  huge  portion  of  tax-exempt  fouadi- 
tlons  are  set  up  in  trusts  for  the  benefit  U 
private  schools.  May  I  suggest  that  Hum 
funds  have  been  withdrawn  from  pubOc 
school  support  and  directed  to  the  support 
of  those  educational  institutions  who  aub- 
scrtbe  to  the  ideological  and  cxperimanttl 
theories  acceptable  to  the  various  fouote- 
tlon  boards.  The  intellectual  elite  graie- 
ating  from  these  foundation-suppertcd 
schools  have  found  t^arhing  places  witbls 
our  national  system  of  education  as  educa- 
tor educators." 

A.S.,  Eugene.  Oreg. :  "I  am  one  of  an  In- 
creasingly growing  number  who  is  getttsf 
completely  fed  up  with  some  of  the  eoa- 
nections  of  a  number  of  foundations — infor- 
mation not  given  in  tlM  newspapers,  U 
course." 

K3..  University  Park,  Pa.:  "I  have  Ju« 
read  your  report  on  foundations  and  want 
to  express  my  enthusiasm  for  the  questioot 
that  yon  raised  and  the  position  thst  700 
took.  Personally.  I  am  wotiied  about  tfei 
possibility  of  a  return  to  th«  late  Itaot  sad 
lesO's  when  social  adoM*  tovestigattaa 
tended    to    be    controUeA    toy    'one    groiw' 
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«i«bln  society.  A  ntmiber  of  the  founda- 
VoM  DOW  dstermme  the  areas  and  subjects 
^^■hould  be  investigated  and  then  offer 
i^dM  to  aoademioians.  As  cme  would  ez- 
gget.  the  offers  are  dUBoult  to  turn  down." 
'^Ug  Boise,  Idaho:  "In  these  days  of  oon- 
fj^n'thsre  are  so  many  wrong  things  going 
on  tliat  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin, 
but  if  you  "^^  K*^  things  changed  to  com- 
pel the  huge  foundations  to  pay  taxes,  they 
^  have  that  much  leas  money  to  use  to 
tiM  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  as 
Buuiy  of  them  are  now  doing." 
.BP..  Newtown,  Conn.:  "In  the  interest  of 
grtater  revenue  for  the  economy,  as  well  as 
of  tax  U«  violations,  this  Is  a  very  Justl- 
0^Ie  probe.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
affective  action  will  result  from  your  en- 
deavors." 

fl.W.,  Alhambra.  Calif.:  "Those  of  us  who 
bkve  followed  the  investigations  of  tax-ex- 
gmpt  foundations  by  congressional  commit- 
teM  feel  that  In  every  Instance  great  pres- 
gui«  was  brought  to  l>ear  to  discourage  and 
^eat  the  efforts  of  the  investigators  to  get 
tt  the  truth.  Whatever  eleemosynary  goals 
the  great  foundations  may  have  set  forth  as 
tlMir  reason  for  existence,  it  is  now  quite 
dear  that  tax  avoidance  and  not  charity  has 
been  the  dominant  factor  in  their  establish- 
ment The  fact  that  the  number  of  tax- 
enmpt  fotmda  tlons  trebled  in  the  10  years 
from  1053  to  1903  is  not,  I  feel  quite  sure, 
due  to  burgeoning  altruism  but  to  discovery 
of  's  good  tiling'  by  canny  businessmen. 
Oertainly  there  is  urgent  need  for  thorough 
aad  oomplete  investigation  of  the  concept, 
machinery,  and  actions  of  the  tax-exempt 
foundations.  It  will  be  most  interesting  to 
we  wlukt  pressures  will  be  used  to  interfere 
with  and  discredit  yoxir  efforts  to  9xpoae  the 
truth  to  public  view.  Along  with  other  coa- 
ttrntlTei,  I  hc^  succesi  and  wide  publicity 
attend  your  effcnts." 

SS.,  Dlckerson.  Md.:  "Your  recently  ex- 
pressed concern  against  the  dominance  of 
our  economy  by  the  tax-exempt  foundations 
itunra  a  sage  concern  for  a  very  grave  de- 
velopment in  our  society." 

D.O.,  Pasadena,  Calif.:  "I  have  Just  fln- 
Ubed  reading  the  chairman's  report  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Snuill  Business  on  tax- 
exempt  foimdatlons.  This  Is  a  brilliant 
■tudy  and  its  findings  are  most  shocking  and 
very  valuable  to  help  American  citizens 
uaderstand  why  the  tax  burden  is  so  heavy. 
If  tbere  any  chance  of  Congress  doing  some- 
thing about  the  situation?" 

BL.,  Sacramento,  Calif.:  "We  feel  that 
jour  report  would  l>e  of  great  assistance  to 
us  in  the  administration  of  our  laws  and  en- 
abling us  to  anaijrse  and  evaluate  any  pro- 
posed State  legUlatlon  reUtlng  to  tax-ex- 
empt foundations." 

JJ8.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "I  believe  that 
tax-free  foundations  should  l>e  investigated. 
This  has  been  long  overdue." 

OP.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  "We  are  so  proud 
of  you  and  your  courage  in  your  investiga- 
tions of  the  tax-free  foundations." 

W.S..  Midland.  Tex.:  "I  wish  to  commend 
you  for  your  work  and  to  tuge  your  con- 
tinued effort  in  thU  matter." 

PP..  Bellevue.  Wash.:  "I  have  read  with 
great  interest  the  vartous  newspaper  articles 
regarding  your  concern  that  tax-exempt 
foundations  have  strayed  from  the  charitable 
work  for  which  they  were  granted  tax  ex- 
emption, and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  some- 
one thinks  this  should  be  looked  into." 

RP.,  Los  Altos  Hills,  Calif.:  "My  sincere 
congratulations  to  you  and  your  staff  for 
your  courage  and  good  conscience  in  exposing 
the  many  abuses  existing  and  multiplying 
unong  tax-exempt  fotindations.  Unfortu- 
timately.  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  give 
all  too  few  detaUs  of  the  abuses  you  have 
<Uscovered  and  uncovered." 

BX>.,  Lagtma  Beach,  Calif.:  "With  daUy 
complaints  about  taxes  your  InvestlgaUon  of 
tax-free  foundations  Is  most  timely." 


JJft..  Sndno,  OallT:  "Thtn  fa  no  quMtlon 
that  they  (foundations)  are  used  as  a  tax 
dodge  and  are  abtislng  the  prtneipto  oa  whl<di 
they  are  allowed.  However,  I  think  two  sim- 
ple rules  would  ellmlnata  thaw  ahoaaa. 
Plrst.  no  tax-exempt  foundation  ahoold  be 
allowed  to  own  any  real  piopertj  or  any 
equities  except  their  own  premises.  Second, 
all  Income  must  be  disbursed  for  charitable 
purposes  within  1  year  after  it  U  earned. 

The  first  measure  would  eliminate  the 
main  reason  these  foundations  are  formed, 
the  passing  of  control  of  stock  to  the  foun- 
dations so  that  inheritance  taxes  will  not 
disperse  this  control.  The  second  measure 
would  insure  that  they  really  act  as  charita- 
ble organizations  and  not  Just  as  a  front  for 
a  tax  dodge. 

All  measures  short  of  these  two  basic  pro- 
posals will  only  skim  the  edges  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  erase  It.  These  proposals  would 
destroy  the  usefulness  of  this  gimmick  as  a 
tax  dodge." 

R.a  .  Austin.  Tex.:  "I  hope  you  continue 
your  work  in  this  area." 

RXi.,  Spokane,  Wash.:  "I  recommend  you 
for  your  faithfulness  to  our  Nation  and  hope 
you  will  continue  the  InvestlgaUon." 

DJ»..  Levelland.  Tex.:  "In  your  long  cam- 
paign against  these  foundations  and  their 
use  as  tax  loopholes  •  •  •  You  have  my  full 
sui^>ort  and  encoxiragement." 

L.C..  Walnscott,  L.I..  N.Y.:  "Permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  instigating  this  investigation, 
which  I  consider  an  important  service  to  the 
country." 

M.O.,  Mineola,  N.Y.:  "Many  thanks  for 
bringing  tax-exempt  foundations  and  their 
tax  dodging  before  the  Congreas." 

R.E.,  Seattle:  "More  power  to  you.  I  can 
fully  share  your  concern  for  the  ImpUcatlons 
of  this  draining  off  of  tax  dollars  under  the 
guise  of  'public  service'  or  other  noble-soimd- 
ing  alleged  purposes  which  is  the  excuse 
offered  by  these  devices  for  dodging  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden." 

D.A.,  Canton,  Ohio:  "These  trusts  and 
foimdatlons  go  on  for  years  and  years,  grow- 
ing larger  and  larger.  After  a  certain  num- 
l>er  of  years,  they  should  l>e  disbursed.  In 
fact  they  are  established  in  the  first  place 
to  avoid  taxes,  and  to  allow  them  to  go  on  for 
years  and  years  is  not  right." 

EJ5.,  Newport  Beach,  Calif.:  "You  are  serv- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country  well  by 
bringing  to  the  public's  attention  through 
your  work  in  the  Congress  the  Immense 
scope  of  the  activities  of  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions in  our  Nation,  today  and  their  wide- 
spread impact  on  the  country  today." 

PH.,  Detroit:  "Congratulations  for  your 
sincere  attempt  to  investigate  our  founda- 
tions in  this  country.  Keep  up  the  good 
work." 

J.C,  Los  Angeles:  "Your  continued  work  in 
enforcing  the  tax  laws  to  Include  these  tax- 
exempt  foundations  Is  certainly  needed." 

KB.,  Columbia,  S.C:  "It  certainly  works 
untold  hardships  on  young  couples,  trying 
to  rear  children,  to  have  to  pay  such  high 
taxes,  and  let  the  billions  in  foundations  go 
tax  free." 

D.V.,  Dearborn,  Mich.:  "I  am  certainly  in 
favor  of  your  investigation  of  the  founda- 
tions and  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  In 
your  endeavor." 

J.B..  Midland.  Mich.:  "Just  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  your  courageous  stand  on 
tax-exempt  foundations.  I  hope  the  great 
research  effort  you  have  put  forth  will  re- 
sult in  the  repeal  of  these  exemptions." 

H.C.,  Hope.  N.  Mex.:  "I  do  congratulate  you 
on  this  fine  worlc  and  wish  you  oould  have 
lots  of  health." 

M.S.,  Fresno.  Calif.:  "May  I  commend  you 
for  the  revealing  rej)ort  on  the  tax-exempt 
foundations.  I  also  commend  you  for  your 
dedication  to  good  government,  to  your  con- 
stituents, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 


FJC,  Cloquet,  ICinn.:  "I  very  much  ap- 
preciate your  looking  into  foundation  tax 
ahuaee.  This  project  Is  long  ovardtie  and  in 
my  <^inlon  local,  State,  and  Vederal  units 
of  the  goverdment  are  suffering  tremendous 
tax  loeaes  through  the  abuses." 

N.O.,  Cincinnati:  "Continue  your  fight 
against  the  tax-free  foundations." 

TJR.,  Houston:  "We  are  moat  encouraged 
and  pleased  to  see  your  interest  in  the  tax- 
free  status  of  powerful  political  groups  In  the 
form  of  foundations." 

WJC.,  Santa  Barl>ara,  Calif.:  "I  feel  that 
you  are  performing  a  tremendous  public  serv- 
ice in  disclosing  facts  on  these  organiza- 
tions." 

I.E..  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.:  "May  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  invesUgatton  of  tax- 
free  foundations.  This  is  something  that 
must  be  done  and  I  thank  God  for  men  like 
you.  These  foundations  should  be  brought 
under  control." 

T.B.,  Minneapolis:  "I  commend  you  for 
lowering  the  boom  on  this  racket  in  tax- 
exempt  foimdatlons.  And  you're  lowering 
the  boom  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
because  of  their  absolute  laxity  in  handling 
these  tax-exempt  foundation  returns.  They 
have  actually  defied  the  Congress." 

W.E.,  Ch^u-leston,  W.  Vs.:  "I  am  In  accord 
with  your  views  on  this  subject.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  a  tax-exempt  organization 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into  in- 
dustry. I  further  t>elleve  that  a  complete  re- 
view of  the  records  of  many  tax-exonpt  or- 
ganizations would  disclose  many  fringes  are 
enjoyed  by  their  personnel,  which  fringes  are 
presently  under  attack  by  the  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  the  exxunlnation  of  privately  owned 
enterprises.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  be  required  to  serve  notice  on  the  tax- 
exempt  groups  that  they  will  be  examined 
the  same  as  other  buslneases  and  the  Com- 
missioner should  Issue  some  new  regulations 
outlining  the  postlon  of  the  Service  In  these 
matters." 

M.B.,  Dallas:  "Thanks  very  much  for  your 
efforts  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  tax-free 
foundations.     Please  keep  up  the  good  work." 

JX>.,  Claremont.  Calif.:  "Your  work  and  re- 
port on  tax-exempt  foundations  is  interesting 
and  commendable.  I  urge  you  to  proceed 
with  your  investigation  and  my  sincere  good 
wishes  go  vrith  you." 

H.O.,  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.Y.:  "What 
distiurlM  me  Is  the  financial  power  exercised 
by  these  foundations  without,  apparently, 
any  sense  of  Justice  or  responsibility.  They 
receive,  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
inununlty  from  taxation  and  various  other 
l}eneflts.  Is  this  power  not  subject  to  any 
control?" 

PP.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.:  "You  are  so  right 
about  the  tax-exempt  foundations  robbing 
our  Treas\iry  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Congress  shoiild  compel  them  to  pay 
their  full  share  of  the  cost  of  government." 

E.H.,  Detroit:  "Stick  to  the  Investigation 
on  tax-exempt  foundations." 

P.D.,  Redlands,  Calif.:  "Please  push  forward 
with  this  investigation." 

A.D..  Port  Lauderdale,  Fla:  "I  want  to 
congratulate  you  for  your  excellent  work 
in  exposing  the  laxity  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  in  enforcing  the  Federal  In- 
come tax  laws  which  are  being  violated  by 
many  tax-exempt  foundations.  I  trust  that 
you  will  be  able  to  get  some  prompt  action 
and  have  Congress  call  a  halt  to  this  laxity." 

RJl..  Newark,  Del.:  "I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  encourage  you  in  the 
work  yon  are  doing  to  protect  the  profit 
system.  Taking  on  a  'holy  cow'  like  tax- 
exempt  Institutions  shows  considerable  forti- 
tude on  your  part.  In  all  probability  you 
will  be  denotmced  as  being  against  the  'pub- 
lic welfau^.*    If  you  are,  ignore  it." 

P.S.,  Dallas,  Tex.:  "This  note  is  to  com- 
mend you  on  your  very  fine  work  on  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  I  am  a  widow  and  my 
tax  is  terribly  unjust.     Tet  I  must  pay  all 
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tbat  CongrcM  amcsscs.  I  bellcT*  t»ch  foun- 
daUon  tbould  pay  Ui«  Azat  A  percent  ot 
ttuix  fwnTitngi  to  Um  GoTcmiiMiit  whlcb 
protects  th«aa.  tad  tunJehes  tliem  wUtt  tixU 
ftn*  country  ta  Ut«  ia.  It  Is  not  bonsst  of 
many  of  them  to  shirk  their  part  ot  ths 
country's  Oovsramcnt  expenses.  Tour  Job 
In  bringing  this  to  the  House  Is  s  big  one. 
I  pray  Cod  to  give  you  courage  and 
strength." 

E.B..  New  Orleans,  La.:  "I  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  on  foundations'  and  hope  you 
will  continue  them." 

J  J..  Summit.  NJ.:  "You  have  definitely 
hit  'pay  dirt'  In  your  inquiries  re  tax-exempt 
iovuMiatlons.  I  hope  to  see  that  this  matter 
Is  piirsued  further  and  with  real  vigor." 

O.C.,  Amarillo,  Tex.:  "We  Texans  hope 
that  you  will  allow  no  pressures  to  prevent 
your  investigation.  We  need  to  know  what 
Is  true  and  what  is  false." 

J.W.,  Stockton,  Calif.:  "You  are  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  for  bringing  attention 
to  some  of  the  many  detrimental  features  of 
our  many  tax-exempt  foundations.  I  am  a 
Republican.  While  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
In  need  of  compliments  from  me,  I  nonethe- 
less feel  strongly  impelled  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  presence  in  the  Con- 
grcM." 

KJ5..  Boston,  Mass.:  "The  country  owes 
you  a  great  deal  for  your  excellent  work  on 
the  so-callecl  charitable  funds  and  trusts." 

J.T.,  IiaiMlng.  Mich.:  "I  sure  am  glad 
someone  has  started  to  do  Bomethlng  about 
these  foundations.  Here  in  Lansing  we 
have  the  two  Mggest  department  stores  and 
«  new  large  building  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Mott  Foundation  of  Flint,  Mich. 
This  foundation  also  owns  one  store  in  East 
Lansing,  one  In  Owoeso.  Bilch.,  one  in  Flint, 
Mich.,  and  one  In  Saginaw,  Mich.  They  are 
all  rvm  in  competition  to  other  retail  de- 
partment stares  and  are  the  largest  in  aU 
of  these  cities.  Something  should  be  done 
to  change  this  abuse." 

A.R.,  Dallas:  "It  Is  my  belief  that  not  only 
are  Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises 
being  Increasingly  affected  by  the  power  of 
the  tax-exempt  fovuidatlon.  but  practically 
every  phase  of  our  lives  Including  our 
schools  and  onr  churches." 

OJ>..  Mew  Haven,  Conn.:  "I  have  no  ob- 
jections to  charitable  organizations  and 
other  Institutions  whose  objectives  are  to 
help  people  that  are  faced  with  unusual 
clTCTimstances  however.  Institutions  of  this 
nature  are  on  the  rise  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  firmly  believe  that  there  should  be 
an  immediate  investigation  to  determine  if 
there  are  any  loopholes  that  are  existing  and 
which  tend  to  offer  more  oeneflts  to  the  con- 
trollers than  the  recipients  lor  whose  benefit 
the  institutions  have  been  established.  ITn- 
Bcrupulous  methods  can  be  employed  by 
various  groups  in  avoiding  taxes  by  Incor- 
porating under  this  elasstflcatlon." 

AS..  Pacific  Palisades,  Calif.:  "It  is  high 
time  that  the  true  nature  of  foundations' 
activities  are  te-ought  into  the  open.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished,  it  will  Indeed  be  an 
achievement  for  our  Congressmen." 

V.H.,  Phoenix:  "Keep  up  the  good  work, 
and  know  you  have  our  full  sux^wrt.** 

HM..  Rldgewood,  N.J.:  "Such  an  Investi- 
gation is  long,  long  overdue." 

E.H.,  Corpxis  Chrlstl.  Tex.:  "I  am  In  favor 
of  something  being  done  In  regards  to  these 
foundations." 

[Prom    the    VS.    News    &    World    Report, 

Jan.   21,    1963] 
Wht   thx   Foonoations   Abx   Unoxs   Fmx 

(Are  tax-exempt  foundations  used  more 
and  more  to  dodge  taxes?  Keep  control  of 
vast  wealth  in  a  few  hands?  Give  a  tax 
haven  to  what  is  actually  a  profit  operation? 

(Those  and  other  charges  are  made  in  a 
report  to  a  committee  of  Congress.  If  the 
reconmiendations  are   adopted,  foundations 
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set  up  by  families  and  otitets  face  eloser 

•cruUny  soon.) 

Taz-«sempt  loiuulations,  with  more  than 
$10  bUUoa  of  wealth,  have  J«st  been  ernieert 
of  wJboleaale  violatlcns  of  tax  law  and  the 
tax-«s«mptloo  privilege. 

Representative  Wucht  Patuan,  Democrat. 

of  Texas,  retiring  as  chairman  of  the  House 

Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to  be-      xnore  a63  different  corponiUo^  otTdsZJJ! 
come  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency     31    igg©  "  "•*-wiij)» 

Committee,  has  handed  the  Small  Business         'pbuodatlons    today  -   lald  Mr    p*^ 
Committee    a    136-page   report   based    on   a      .bear  a  rrlghtenlng  niemblance  to  thl?*^' 


our 


"TO  date."  the  report  m^. 
disclose  111  foundatioaa  tJMt  «mmm  19 
cent  or  more  of  a  least  1  cIms  stock  la  I 


survey  of  534  of  this  country's  45,(X)0  or  more 
foundations. 

Some  abuses  listed  by  Mr.  Patkan: 

Palling  to  report  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  operations  and  on  holdings  of 
wealth,  with  little  or  no  effort  by  IRS  to 
enforce  the  law. 

Accumulating  Income  and  reinvesting  it 
for  more  tax-free  Income,  instead  of  pouring 
it  out  for  charitable  purposes. 

Running  heavy  expenses — averaging  10 
percent  of  receipts — with  emphasis  on  pay- 
ments for  public  relations  programs. 

Engaging  in  thousands  of  business  enter- 
prises in  direct  competition  with  all  kinds 
of  taxpaylng  companies. 

NAMtNC    NAMX8 

Pew.  if  any.  of  the  well-known  foundations 
failed  to  make  the  list  of  those  cited  for  one 
or  more  alleged  abuses. 

Some  large  foundations:  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation and  other  V^l^^d  family  foundations, 
with  anets  of  2.8  bUllons;  the  BockefeUer 
family  foundations,  with  1.1  billions:  the 
Duke  Endowment,  with  463  millions:  the 
Carnegie  foundations  with  414  millions;  the 
John  A.  Hartford  Foundation,  with  309  mll- 
llona;  the  Mellon -controlled  foundatlosis, 
with  342  millions,  and  many  others. 

The  growing  practice,  among  wealthy  fam- 
ilies, of  setting  up  foundations,  the  report 
charged,  is  scooping  up  huge  and  growing 
segments  of  American  indtjstry  into  tax- 
exempt  aggregations  that  threaten  to  con- 
centrate control  of  Industry  in  a  few  powerful 
hands,  and  already  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
large  amounts  in  annual  revenues. 

Control  of  some  of  America's  best-known 
corporations  was  found  to  be  concentrated  in 
tax-exempt  foundations.  Included:  Ford 
Motor  Co..  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
EU  LUly  St  Co  .  Kellogg  Co..  Callaway  MUls. 
Inc..  Duke  Power  Co..  8.  S.  Kreage  Co..  and 
many  others. 

A   QXJWBTtOn   or   MOTIVXS 

Operations  of  many  foundations,  the  re- 
port charges,  suggest  that  creators  of  founda- 
tions are  motivated  more  often  by  a  desire 
for  personal  and  family  gain  than  by  chari- 
table instincts. 

Among  the  "abuses"  listed: 

Wealthy  individuals  arrange  to  avoid  es- 
tate taxes  on  their  fortunes,  yet  retain  con- 
trol of  their  wealth  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  perpetuity. 

Some  foundations  lend  money  to  the  cre- 
ators, their  relatives,  or  their  corporations — 
often  at  "preferentlar'  rates. 

Family  members  serve  as  officers,  directors 
and  paid  administrators. 

Foundations  often  donate  big  sums  for 
pension  or  other  benefits  to  the  creators'  cor- 
porations. 

Creators  of  foundations  can,  and  do.  vote 
large  stockholdings  of  their  foundations  in 
proxy  fights  and,  so,  gain  control  of  major 
corporations. 

coNTKOL  or  iiransnT 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact."  Mr.  Patman 
reported  to  the  Committee,  "that  the  Rock- 
efeller family  controls  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey),  and  the  Rockefeller-controlled 
foundations  own  a  substantial  part  of  the 
corporation.  At  the  close  of  1060.  aeven 
Rocltcfeller-controlled  foundations  owned  7.- 
891.567  shares  of  Stand.-tfd  OU  of  New  Jersey 
with  a  market  value  of  $324,946,110.'* 


holding  companies  that  were  Inveatedbi 
the  champions  of  monopoly  and  comM^ 
tlon  in  the  early  lOOO's. 

"It  is  evident  that  control  o*  our  iatfts. 
trial  and  oonunerdal  enterprise  la  to  u 
ever-increasing  degree  paaalng  Into  the  fas^ 
of  tax-exempt  foundations  through  ttiKk 
ownership." 

TAX    AMCLSB 

"Obviously,"  says  the  report,  "tax-ennt 
foundations  have  been  used  and  are  bS 
used.  In  part,  to  avoid  Federal  estate  t^. 
Thus  huge  fortunes  are  kept  from  bci» 
retvu-ned  to  public  use  for  channeling  ta2 
our  economy  wlthotrt  limitations. 

"The  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Aa. 
drew  W.]  Mellon  used  a  charitable  fouodatfci 
to  avoid  estate  taxes  on  a  multi-milUoB. 
dollar  estate. 

"Of  more  recent  date,  the  FOrd  F\3«odi. 
tion  was  used  to  reduce  the  taxable  estn« 
Of  Henry  and  Edsel  Ford  and  to  avoid  hsfte 
to  sell  Ford  Motor  Co.  ttodt  to  the  pobSe 
In  order  to  meet  large  estate  taxes. 

"So  substantial  parts  of  the  great  fortiOMi 
of  those  who  have  profited  by  the  enarmoa 
expansion  of  American  Industry  hare  foas^ 
their  way  into  tax-exempt  foundaOoH. 
These  foundations  have  already  passed  tad 
will  continue  to  pass — by  right  of  inhem- 
ance — to  the  control  of  heirs  or  their  tnistaa. 
This  enables  a  few  individuals  to  cootnl 
ever-increasing  tax-exempt  wealth." 

OTHXB   TAXX8   OfVOLVlS 

Mr.  Patmaw  describes  other  usee  of  foua^. 
tlons  to  avoid  Income  and  capital-gains  taaw. 

Cited  as  examples:  the  oompUcated  opwt- 
tlons  of  the  Howard  Hughes  MMical  latt- 
tute,  the  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  and  Hughes  Ak- 
craft  Co.;  and  the  relations  of  Merpa 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and  Chemical  Bank  Net 
York  Trust  Co.,  both  of  New  York.  «tn 
foundations  these  big  banks  recently  set  1^ 

Referring  to  the  use  of  foundatiooe  li 
avoid  income  and  capital-gains  taxes.  Ik 
Patman  says.  "The  net  result  of  this  Irgsll— 1 
tax  dodging  is  that  the  public's  tresMry 
suffers  and  the  bill  must  be  picked  up  by  tltt 
taxpayers,  including  emaD  businessmen." 

"When  business  organisations  operate  k 
the  guise  or  cloak  of  chartty  prlmarfly  M 
evade  taxes  and  to  gain  advantage  over  oOcr 
business  enterprises,"  said  Mr.  Patman,  "H  h 
time  to  carefully  examine  this  field." 

WHAT   TO   IK)? 

Mr.  Patbcan  calls  for  a  a-year  moratorlna 
on  the  granting  of  tax  exemption  to  on 
foundations  and  proposes  new  laws  ttasi 
would  alter  drastically  the  character  and  nk 
of  foundattoos. 

Foundations,  he  lu'gcs.  shotild  be  llmiM 
to  25  years  of  life  and  prohibited  from  ••■ 
gaging  in  business,  directly  or  Indlrectty- 
wlth  no  foundation  permitted  to  hold  OMW 
Uian  3  percent  of  the  stock  in  any  cocp»- 
ration. 

Foundations  would  be  prohibited  troa 
spectilating  in  stock,  from  commercial  lend- 
ing, and  from  many  other  practices. 

There  are  signs  that  the  Kennedy  admials- 
tratlon  is  ready  to  take  up  some  of  Mr. 
Patman's  ideas.  The  Internal  Revenue  8«v- 
ice  has  Just  Issued  a  new  set  of  rules  requir- 
ing far  more  detailed  reporting  of  assets  sal 
operations  of  foundations. 

In  addition,  high  administration  amrtak 
are  saying  privately  that  they  are  very  mock 
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Interested  In  questions  that  are  being  raised 
^f^  immense  and  widespread  activities  of 
ffw-axanvt  ftwndatkms. 

rtwn  tl*e  Shi»»eport  (La.)  tfomwd.  Apr.  a. 
''^  loati 

m^amDtOtOK*  MAKJC  IMOOMS   TaXXB   HlOHXa — 

^ga^   OaoDP    Favois    IMvastaiAixoM    ass 

fi^oM  CoBMcnoir 

(By  Alice  Wldener) 
Yfgtr  YoKM.  CXTT. — ^Modsm  American  nov- 
elist hsve  taken  apart  the  industrial  tsrcoon 

(t  Detralt,  the  huckster  of  Mardison  Avenue, 

1^  political    boss    of   Tammany   Hall,    the 

preacher,  doctor,  and  lawyer  of  Main  Street. 
But  no  novelist  with  a  strong  social  con- 
getenee  has  taken  apart  the  foundation  man. 
ge  is  s  social  scientist  lolling  in  an  office  in 
A  ictaodaled  private  palace  and  dreaming  up 
nam  to  give  away  tax-exnmpt  charitable 
^tmiT  wtiUe  you  and  I  painstakingly  fill  in 
our  social  security  numbers  on  life  insurance 
tnd  mrlngs  deposit  forms  so  that  no  single 
taxable  dollar  of  our  hard-earned  annual 
tnoccne  can  escape  the  gimlet-eyed  scrutiny 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Servloe. 

What  Is  the  staggering  total  of  untaxed  In- 
eoBS  enjoyed  by  the  tmiiempt  founda- 
tion m  oar  country?  Nobody  knows,  not 
evaa  Uie  US.  Treasury  Department.  A*  of 
Oaoanbar  31,  leeo.  there  were  46434  tax- 
«miipt  foundaktlons  in  the  United  States. 
or  these,  5S4  had  aggregate  iintaxed  receipts 
fl(  ahnoet  97  billion  during  the  period  1061- 
ao.  Tltelr  assets  at  the  end  of  1960  were  no 
HB  than  tic  billion.  What  is  the  total 
MSilB  flgve  for  the  46,134  tax-exempt 
(oiiQiUtlons?    Nobody  knows. 

Ods  thing  sure,  the  foundations  are  en- 
gaged In  doing  Just  about  everything  under 
tbs  sun.  They  do  research  on  space  vehicles 
and  nrad-hut  building;  some  are  money- 
landing  at  a  profit  and  other  giving  away 
noney  at  a  total  loss.  They  are  in  position 
to  rule  or  ruin  many  unlwaltlea.  to  topple 
or  maintain  some  foreign  govemnvents,  to 
•dvance  or  retard  the  careers  of  teachers, 
utists,  writers,  scientists,  doctors  and — fel- 
lov  social  scientists.  Above  all  ths  lost.  It 
•Imost  might  be  salf*.  that  the  foundation 
Dsa  Is  a  social  scientist  laboring  on  behalf 
of  social  scientists  for  the  purpose  thereof. 

As  your  income  tax  payment  deadline  ap- 
proaches, midnight  April  15.  you  ought  to 
tuqiiire  Into  the  tax-exempt  foundation  sit- 
ttstlon.  It  affects  you.  You  are  paying  more 
taas  because  the  foundation  man  lent  pay- 
ing any  at  all.  You  are  a  tax  slave;  he  Is 
s  aoot-free  overlord  of  American  education, 
sdence,  social  science,  art.  medicine,  stock 
market  transactions,  moneylendlng,  Influ- 
coos  peddling,  and  a  thousand-and-one  other 
fleMs  and  activities. 

liks  most  of  us.  the  foundation  man  is 
good  and  bad.  But  tmlikc  as,  he  Isnt  sub- 
ject to  the  same  financial  controls.  To  find 
eut  exactly  which  ones  the  foundation  man 
Is  subject  to.  Congressman  Wsicht  Patman, 
of  Tfexas,  addressed  nine  basic  questions  to 
Internal  Revenue  Commissioner  Mortimer 
C&pUn.  His  answer  to  seven  of  these  was 
"ao"  or  "none."  As  a  result.  Representative 
PAncAN.  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  (87th  Cong.)  re- 
ported, "There  seems  to  be  almost  no  limit 
to  what  the   foundations  can  do." 

Two  reasons  why  you  and  I  groan  over 
our  punitive  Income  taxpayments  are  the 
annual  $10  billion  fixed  interest  charges  on 
our  national  debt,  and  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  which  annually  escape  tax- 
ation and  thus  put  a  heavier  burden  on  us. 

The  foundation  man  declares  that  his  giv- 
ing away  tax-exempt  money  does  our  country 
snd  other  coxmtrles  nothing  but  good.  The 
truth  is  that  it  does  both  good  and  harm, 
«nd  there  is  much  evidence  that  the  harm 
Is  beginning  to  outweigh  the  good,  because 
ot  many  foundations'  monopoly  controls,  un- 
fair business  practices,  and  other  abxises. 
CrX 458 


In  New  York  City,  the  mayor  is  talking 
abotit  tSie  urgent  need  to  hieriiMu  the  8- 
pet<oeBi  dty  salas  tan.  Tkto  «rtB  talai  41m 
cost  of  living  for  vvary  Mew  TBttiar.  no  nnrt- 
ber  bow  poor.  Also  tn  New  Tark  Ol^.  a 
larps  mkltown  hospltol  reoenUy  went  taoke 
and.  the  Ford  Foundation  is  taking  over  the 
entire  property  for  its  tax-exempt  offices. 

On  Decern t)er  31,  1962,  the  XJB.  Ctovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  issued  ttie  document 
"Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Charitable 
Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Economy."  It 
lists  the  names  of  tax-exempt  foundations 
in  New  York  City,  of  which  the  aggregaU 
wealth  is  in  the  biUions.  They  and  others 
bear,  says  the  House  select  committee,  "a 
frightening  resemblance  to  the  bank  holding 
companies  that  were  invented  by  the  cham- 
pions of  monopoly  and  combination  In  the 
early  1900^  " 

Almost  every  dsy  I  receive  In  the  mail  the 
moet  elaborately  printed,  extravagantly  pro- 
duced public  Information  releases  from  tax- 
exempt  foundations.  Their  direct  mail — 
tax-exempt  except  for  postage — is  more  regal 
than  Tiffany  Jewelry  store  ads.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  4tlfference  between  the 
fauckstering  of  tax-eaempt  foundations  to 
advvrtifle  their  do-goodlng  to  the  press  and 
the  huckstering  ot  oommereial  «^h*^|m^**«  to 
advertise  tlieir  wares  to  the  consumo'  except 
that  the  latter  practice  is  Justifiable. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  believes  that  the  whole  situation 
of  the  foundation  man  requires  ftirther  in- 
vestigation and  much  correction. 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  prb  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Toi^  (Mr.  Ryan]  Is  rec- 
ognised for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  we  were  honored  to  have  with 
us  at  the  opening  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings RabU  Karl  Applbaum  who  remind- 
ed us  of  the  Btaiwgle  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  meaning  of  Israel  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Roisxn- 
THAL),  who  is  Rabbi  AiH>Ibaum's  Repre- 
sentative, spoke  eloquently  of  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  Rabbi  Applbaum. 

I  rise  now  to  commemorate  a  great 
event,  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  At  a  time  when  Israel  is  still 
surrounded  by  hostile  states,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sending  modem  weapons 
of  destruction  to  Egypt,  when  Oeiman 
scientists  are  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Egyptian  rocketry,  it  is  vitally 
important  for  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident to  express  our  strong  and  continu- 
ing support  for  Israel.  The  recent  pro- 
posed merger  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria 
in  a  new  United  Arab  Republic  is  a  cause 
for  concern,  especially  when  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  existing  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, formerly  kno^-n  as  Esypt,  still  vows 
to  destroy  the  democracy  of  Israel. 

Madam  Speaker,  Israel's  accomplish- 
ments are  truly  remarkable.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  as  the  last  of  the  British  Pales- 
tine mandate  forces  were  loaded  onto 
waiting  ships,  the  Jewish  National  Coun- 
cil met  and  issued  the  historic  proclama- 
tion which  established  the  independent 
State  of  Israel.  This  declaration  of  sov- 
ereignty was  the  culmination  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Zionist  movement  of  the 
past  50  years.  It  had  been  the  dream 
of  the  Jewish  leaders  throughont  the 
^'orld  to  create  a  homeland  free  from 
oppression  and  discrimination. 


Immigration  to  Palestine  had  been  In- 
creasing steadily  since  the  end  of  the 
I9th  century  and  ittd  tieen  stven  an  im- 
petus when  the  Baff oor  Dedaratkm  was 
Issued  !n  1917.  In  wtaMh  -tfie  BrflMi  Oov- 
emment  "^rlewed  wtth  favor  the  estab- 
llfAiment  In  Palestine  of  a  national  home 
for  the  Jewish  people."  Those  who  had 
Immigrated  before  Hitler's  rise  to  power 
were  looking  for  a  place  to  settle,  to  Hve 
in  peace  void  of  persecution.  Those  who 
arrived  after  the  havoc  of  World  War  n 
were  escaping  from  horrible  memories. 
from  concentration  nawnpa  aaxA  slave 
labor.  Little  did  they  realize  tliat  they 
would  once  more  be  flghting  tor  Uie  sur- 
vival of  their  Uves.  their  rehgion.  their 
way  of  life.  This  win  to  survive,  cou- 
pled with  their  soUdartty  against  a  com- 
mon enemy,  enabled  the  Israelis  to  per- 
severe against  attada  from  three  sides. 
The  momentous  azmotmcement  of  May 
14,  1948,  triggered  a  conflict  which  re- 
mains today. 

A  truce,  followed  by  signed  armistice 
agreements,  was  arranged  under  United 
Nations*  auspices  and  In  1949  brought 
about  an  end  to  open  warfare.  However. 
Infiltrations,  sabotage,  and  border  skir- 
mishes continue  to  plague  the  uneasy 
peace. 

After  the  cessation  of  open  hostilities, 
the  fledgling  government,  led  by  Presi- 
dent Chaim  Welzmann,  the  leader  of 
the  World  Zionist  Movement,  and 
Premier  David  Ben-Ourion,  an  impor- 
tant political  and  labor  personage,  found 
Itself  in  dire  straits.  Mudi  of  the  in- 
dustry of  Israel  had  been  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  land,  desert  in  the 
south  and  marshes  In  the  north,  could 
not  support  the  population.  Above  all, 
the  increasing  influx  of  Immigrants  from 
Europe  and  other  countries  throughout 
the  world  were  causing  grave  economic 
problems  which  had  to  be  strfved  Im- 
mediately. The  young  nation  aided  by 
the  United  States  heroically  faced  these 
problems  and  began  to  build  the  most 
modem  state  In  the  Bfiddle  East. 

The  Negev,  the  southern  desert,  is 
being  developed  and  will  fulfill  the  dream 
of  Premier  Ben-Ourion  to  make  the 
desert  bloom. 

Around  the  capital  dty  of  the  region, 
Beer^ieba,  several  cities  are  being  built 
to  house  those  who  will  work  In  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Dead  Sea.  Arad,  a  typical 
site,  was  once  the  domain  of  a  Canaanlte 
king  and  a  Roman  fortress.  Today,  200 
housing  units  have  been  constructed,  a 
nucleus  of  the  dty  which  will  eventually 
hold  a  population  of  50,000.  Prom  Arad, 
laborers  will  go  forth  to  work  in  phos- 
phate plants  and  porcelain  and  white 
cement  factories.  Marble,  too,  will  be 
cut  and  exported  to  oversea  markets. 

In  the  south,  the  port  of  Elath — 
Eilat — once  the  flourishing  marine  cen- 
ter of  King  Solomon,  is  being  developed 
as  both  a  winter  resort  and  a  port  city. 
capable  of  handling  Red  Sea  trade.  An 
11 -story  skyscraper  is  one  of  3  new 
hotels  which  have  recently  been  built 
to  house  the  tourists  who  come  to  en- 
joy the  wild  beauty  of  the  desert  as  well 
as  the  bathing  facilities  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Elath,  too.  is  the  nearest  city  to  the 
Hmna  cc^per  mines,  the  famous  legend- 
ary King  Solomon's  mines,  which  was 
reopened   for   production.     There    are 
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plans  for  a  Club  ICetfiterraniie  vacatioD 
village  and  a  marina  cFstcm  of  hotda, 
motels,  villafl,  and  cbUdren'k  camps,  to 
be  completed  for  toarU*  uae  In  5  years. 
In  the  nortlu  industry  has  been  In 
existence  for  many  years.  Haifa.  Td 
Aviv.  Acco — ^Acre — and  Jerusalem  com- 
prise the  largest  industrial  centers  in  the 
state.  Here  may  be  found  the  Industries 
which  make  Israel  the  stable  nation  it 


other  oountries  as  emiasarias  of  their 
govermnentt  in  order  to  help  devdop 
other  Independent  states. 

Israel  is  known  throughout  the  world 
not  oaty  because  of  its  strategic  position 
in  the  Middle  East  and  its  development 
ambassadors,  but  also  because  of  its  cul- 
tural efforts.  The  philharmonic  sym- 
phony has  been  considered  one  of  the 
greatest    orchestras    in    the    world,    its 


be  called  upon  acc<»dtng  to  the  wutm 
of  the  Malagasy  Oovemmeot.  ^^ 

The  influence  of  this  technical  Msiifc. 
ance  program  has  reached  latin  aIbTw 
lea  where  a  cultural  cooperation  une. 
ment  was  promulgated  with  AncQt£ 
and  a  technical  cooperation  agreenM 
was  signed  with  Brazil.  In  coopen^ 
with    the    Organization    of    AmerlS 

ii  _--     _. X    .   — J--. T«"    ° —    —    '    —     States,    200    Latin    Americans   win  i! 

is — oil  rennenes,  steel  and  iron  mills,  ranks  containing  some  of  the  finest  musi-  trained  in  Israel  in  agricultural  bJH 
fertilizer  plants  and  chemical  factories,  clans.  Furthermore,  companies  of  tour-  niques.  Furthermore  coonerAffo/^ 
The  recent  discovery  of  rich  oil  pockets    ing  song  and  dance  groups  have  brought 


has  enabled  the  Qovemment  to  expand 
its  oil  industry.  In  Haifa,  a  new  crude 
oil  plant  was  begun  this  year,  with  a 
planned  output  of  20,000  tons  per  year, 
sufflcient  to  supply  M  percent  of  the 
country's  domestic  consumption  of  basic 
lubricants.  Four  chemical  plants  have 
also  been  planned  to  manufacture  petro- 
leum byproducts,  such  as  ethyl  and  de- 
tergents. It  is  the  hope  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  with  this  new  construction. 
Importation  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Shipping,  another  major  industry  of 
Israel,  has  expanded  tremendously  in 
the  intervening  15  years.  In  1948,  there 
were  four  vessels  belonging  to  Israel, 
with  a  tonnage  of  only  6,000.  In  1961, 
the  nimiber  of  vessels  has  increased 
flfteenfold.  to  60,  and  shipping  tonnage 
has  Jimiped  to  517,000  tons.  Construc- 
tion was  begun  on  a  shipyard  which  wiU, 
within  15  years,  build  80,000  tons  of 
shipping  annually  and  repair  IMi  mil- 
lion tons  of  additional  shipping.  When 
completed,  the  shipyard  will  be  witness 
to  the  historic  occasion  of  the  laying 
of  the  keel  of  the  first  vessel  to  be  built 
in  Israel. 

The  rich  farmlands  of  the  north  were 
insufDclent  to  produce  enough  foods  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing population.  Irrigation  of  desert  re- 
gixma  has  proved  to  be  very  expensive; 
for  example,  a  waterline  from  Lake  Kin- 
neret  in  the  north  to  the  Negev  lands 
has  cost  approximately  $100  million.  To 
alleviate  this  situation,  the  marshlands 
in  the  extreme  northern  section  of  the 
country,  surrounding  Lake  Huleh,  are 
being  drained  and  now  form  a  lu^e  part 
of  the  total  Increase  of  638,000  acres  of 
new  arable  lands.  Agriculture  continues 
to  account  for  a  major  portion  of  Israel's 
gross  national  product,  with  one-flfth 
ot  the  population  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  A  diversity  of  products 
has  been  stressed  in  order  to  attain  self- 
sufficiency,  with  emphasis  for  exporta- 
tion placed  on  citrus  production. 

Madam  Speaker,  education  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  state, 
one  of  which  all  Israelis  are  proud.  The 
first  Jewish  institute  of  higher  learning 
was  begun  in  1918  when  Dr.  Weizmann 
laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity on  Mount  Scopus.  Since  then 
students  are  now  able  to  attend  the 
Weizmaan  Institute  of  Science,  the  Rup- 
pln  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  ORT 
Vocational  Center,  Afro-Asian  Institute 
for  Labor  Studies  and  Cooperation,  Ha- 
dassah  Medical  Center,  and  the  Tech- 
nion.  There  are  approximately  650,000 
students  attending  classes  with  100,000 
of  these  relegated  to  postprimary 
classes.  Graduates  of  the  institutes  and 
vocational  centers  provide  the  majority 
of  teachers  and  experts  who  venture  to 


before  international  audiences  the  beau- 
tiful and  haunting  rhythm  and  sound  of 
the  Jewish  homeland.  The  starkness  of 
the  desert  and  the  dynamic  growth  of 
the  cities  are  portrayed  in  the  paintings 
of  leading  Israel  artists,  whose  works 
are  at  present  being  exhibited  through- 
out the  United  States. 

To  Africans  and  Asians,  Israel  is  rec- 
ognized also  for  its  foreign  aid  program. 
Begun  in  1954  when  a  Burmese  delega- 
tion visited  the  coimtry  to  study  Israel 
progress  and  methods,  the  program  has 
expanded  into  a  going  concern,  affecting 
strongly  the  emerging  African  states  as 
well  as  the  independent  nations  of  four 
continents.  Eighty-three  states  and  ter- 
ritories are  recipients  of  Israel's 
technical  assistance  program,  with  em- 
phasis placed  on  training  and  institution 
building.  Students  who  come  to  Israel 
to  be  trained  learn  about  cooperation  in 
agricultiire,  industry,  commerce,  child 
welfare,  home  economics.  Journalism, 
and  many  other  studies  beneficial  to  the 
development  of  a  nati<m.  When  the 
courses  are  completed,  the  students  re- 
turn to  their  own  country,  taking  with 
them  methods  which  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  building  of  Israel.  Some- 
times, instructors  accompany  their  stu- 
dents to  help  them  establish  their  own 
courses  and  businesses. 

The  Israel  program  is  also  involved 
in  the  organization  of  Joint  companies 
for  construction.  OfBce  buildings,  apart- 
ments, hotels,  factories,  bridges,  dams, 
irrigation  works,  and  shipping  are  a  few 
of  the  Joint  projects  undertaken  by  the 
technical  aid  program.  Projects  are 
managed  and  capital  is  advanced  until 
they  are  self -sufflcient.  Then  Israeli  in- 
terest is  sold  and  management  is  with- 
drawn when  native  trainees  are  able  to 
take  over.  A  few  examples  will  show  how 
successful  are  these  technical  aid  pro- 
grams. Ghana  signed  an  agreement  in 
1957  to  establish  the  Black  Star  Shipping 
Line.  The  concern  was  laimched  with 
a  capital  of  500,000  pounds,  60  percent 
forwarded  by  the  Ghanaian  Government, 
40  percent  by  Israel's  Zim  Navigation 
Cp.  This  project  has  proved  so  success- 
ful that  the  Ghanaian  Government  was 
able  to  buy  out  Israel  interest  within  a 
few  years. 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  technical 
cooperation  was  signed  between  Israel 
and  Madagascar  in  1961.  The  agreement 
provided  for  the  cooperation  of  the  two 
coimtries  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
development,  education  and  youth  train- 
ing, public  health  and  medical  super- 
vision, and  vocational  and  scientific 
instruction.  Furthermore,  there  were  af- 
forded several  scholarships  to  Malagasy 
students  to  study  in  Israel,  as  well  as  pro- 
visions made  for  experts  and  advisers  to 


niques.  Furthermore,  cooperative  to. 
lages  are  being  established  in  BttO. 
Venezuela.  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  to  dm. 
onstrate  one  solution  to  the  rural  prob! 
lems  affecUng  these  countries. 

As  shown  by  the  preceding  exampjM 
the  infiuence  of  such  a  teclmical  aid  pl^ 
gram  is  strongly  felt  In  the  participate 
nations.  And  because  of  its  widespttsi 
adherence  and  popularity,  the  progin 
continues  to  expand.  In  1962  some  1  a 
trainees  studied  in  Israel  on  schoitr. 
ships.  326  Israeli  experts  traveled  to 
other  countries  to  assist  the  requesttu 
governments  with  their  develc^meS 
and  800  Israelis  worked  on  Joint  eco- 
nomic ventures.  This  is  a  remarkstii 
record  for  a  country  which,  15  yean  be- 
fore, began  its  own  Independence  amid 
almost  insurmountable  conditions. 

Madam  Speaker.  Israel  today  is  a  {« 
different  place  than  it  was  in  1948.  WUh 
the  influx  from  everywhere — Yemen  tai 
Morocco,  Russia  and  Poland,  the  United 
States  and  Canada — the  popiilatloa  re- 
sembles a  United  Nations  of  its  on. 
But  they  are  all  imited  to  build  togethv 
a  nation  bcued  on  mdividual  freedoa 
and  the  dignity  of  man.  As  the  prods- 
mation  of  independence  states: 

The  SUte  of  Israel  •  •  •  will  be  baaed  ot 
the  pnnclplea  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  pt»m 
as  conceived  by  the  prophets  of  Israel;  «B 
uphold  the  full  social  and  political  eqaaUtv 
erf  aU  Its  cltlsens,  without  distinction  ot 
religion,  race  or  sex;  will  guarantee  freedoa 
of  religion,  conscience,  education  and  cul- 
ture; •  •  •  and  will  loyally  uphold  the  prla- 
ciples  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  proud  to 
have  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  thk 
state,  in  having  Israel  the  friend  and  tSj 
it  is  today.  As  this  democracy  celebrate! 
its  15th  mdependence  anniversary,  let 
us  honor  this  nation  with  remembrance 
of  its  declaration  of  independence  and 
our  deep  commitment  to  its  continued 
existence  and  success. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Madam  Speaker,  it  li 
sorrowful  indeed  that  Yitzchak  Ben-Z?!. 
President  of  the  State  of  Israel,  did  not 
live  to  witness  the  commemoration  of 
the  15th  year  of  Israel's  existence  at  • 
free  and  independent  and  democratie 
state. 

He  was  a  gentle  man.  His  learnlrn. 
his  subtfety,  his  passion  for  justice,  bit 
reverende  for  the  traditions  of  his  people 
never  marred,  as  these  qualities  so  often 
do,  th^^ark  of  gentleness  that  wte 
uniquely  nls.  He  served  his  people  well 
living  through  all  of  the  crises  this  lltUe 
country  was  heir  to.  with  the  certainty 
that  his  people  would  survive  the  triak 
and  the  bxirdens  history  had  placed  upoo 
them. 

I  recall  my  visits  with  President  Ben- 
Zvi  and  oiu-  talks  which  were  alwayi 
punctuated    with    illustrative    stories, 
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flavored  and  nurtured  by  the  rich  tradi- 
tioosofthepast. 

gis  was  a  ii'e  fulfilled,  for  he  lived 
Omnjh  the  miracle  of  the  rebizth  of 
2fidr    He  saw  this  barren  land  grow 


(reeo. 


He  saw  the  hopeless,  the  maimed. 


Qgf  ofpKued,  the  despairing  made  wel- 
g^i£  In  Israel,  and  molded  into  a  viable 
eHituie.  He  witnessed  the  flourishing  of 
llie  aclences  and  the  arts  in  a  land  that 
ligd  lain  covered  with  dust  for  centuries. 
Be  saw  cities  grow — Tel  Aviv.  Haifa.  He 
Hiw,  in  a  land  with  no  water,  the  growth 
of  trees,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
(jirough  artificial  irrigation.  He  saw  his 
people  torn  by  invasion  and  war.  and 
itw  the  woimds  heal  again.  He  luiew 
ttielr  danger  as  they  knew  it,  and  lived 
1^  it  He  knew  that  danger  was  real, 
mm  particularly,  now  that  Israel  may 
be  surrounded  by  the  new  United  Arab 
Kepttbllc.  equipped  and  armed  by  the 
Soriet  Union. 

As  we  view  15  years  now  gone  by,  we 
are  eonscious  of  the  sound  of  Israel,  the 
aogod  of  a  nation  growing.  In  1962, 
Israel's  per  capita  income  was  $850.  It 
if  tbe  highest  of  all  non-European  coun- 
tries with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Vtaenela.  This  is  remaikable  when  we 
emiider  this  land  of  only  <j000  sqtiare 
■fles  with  no  water,  no  power,  no  coal, 
oo  forests,  a  bit  of  minerals,  a  little  bit 
of  oiL  the  burden  of  defense  costs  which 
tuui  be  maintained,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  im- 
migrants. This  achievement  can  be 
most  dearly  understood  when  we  realize 
tbat  tbe  per  capita  income  of  the  United 
States  is  only  four  times  as  large.  Air 
transport,  shipping,  and  tourism  are 
growing  rapidly.  There  is  a  dynamic 
boosing  program.  The  introduction  of 
new  industry,  the  building  of  new  ports, 
tbe  development  of  new  skills  brmg  a 
Tirility  to  Israel  that  is  difficult  to 
emulate. 

When  one  considers  what  Israel  has 
doiw  in  the  last  15  years,  starting,  as  it 
were,  from  scratch,  it  is  a  source  of  won- 
derment Israel  was  not  allowed  to  grow 
in  peace,  but  suffered  invasion  on  the 
Tcry  day  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. She  has  lived  under  threat  of 
annthOatlon.  and  life  m  Israel  is 
guarded  and  tense.  Yet,  withal.  Israel 
bas  encouraged  art,  music,  literature, 
and  the  theater.  All  of  this  was  done 
within  the  framework  of  a  living  de- 
mocracy, oriented  toward  Western 
ideals  of  sacredness  of  the  individual  and 
the  preciousness  of  freedom. 

Fifteen  years  are  less  than  a  grain  of 
and  in  the  eternal  march  of  history. 
Tet,  in  the  achievements,  in  the  prog- 
rem,  and  In  the  vision  of  this  free  state, 
are  the  proportions  of  a  mountain. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  birth  of  the  State  of  Israel  on  May 
14, 1M8,  fulfilled  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  sought  a  national  homeland  in  Pal- 
estine for  the  Jewish  people.  It  was 
their  belief  that  this  promised  Und 
would  offer  a  refuge  where  Judaism  could 
flomlsh. 

In  these  15  Intervening  years  since 
independence,  development  of  the  state 
hai  aurpeased  all  expeetatlonB  of  the 
fomtAen.  On  this,  thetr  anniversary,  we 
attend  to  our  friends  In  Israel  highest 


praises  for  their  achievements,  for  the 
State  of  Israel  stands  lor  many  things. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  Jews,  It  repre- 
sents the  fuUUlment  of  an  ancient,  burn- 
ing vision.  For  those  of  us  ^i^o  value 
democracy.  It  is  an  outpost  of  popular, 
democratic  government  in  a  part  of  tbe 
world  otherwise  ridden  with  tyremny  and 
despotism.  For  those  of  us  who  strive 
for  social  Justice,  it  stands  as  a  fortress 
of  freedom  and  a  haven  for  the  homeless 
and  oppressed.  For  those  of  us  who 
cherish  national  independence,  it  shines 
as  a  beacon  in  a  turbulent  world.  For 
all  Americans  It  serves  as  an  example  of 
what  youth,  dedication,  and  courage  can 
achieve  against  overwhelming  obstacles. 

As  a  Jew,  and  an  American,  I  am  proud 
to  salute  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  they  have  accomplished. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Madam 
Speaker,  in  joining  with  my  colleagues 
in  congratulations  and  in  salute  to  the 
brave  State  of  Israel,  I  am  expressing 
the  heart-deep  sentiment,  not  only  of 
myself,  but  of  all  my  constituents  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

TTie  ties  that  bind  the  people  of  the 
second  district  and  the  people  of  Israel 
are  very  close.  Each  year  many  of  our 
I>eople  visit  Israel,  and  they  return  filled 
with  the  spirit  and  the  inspiration  of  this 
miracle  land  of  the  modem  world. 
Through  the  challenging  and  eventful 
years  of  Israel's  history  they  have  stood 
by  with  their  money  and  their  prayers. 
Their  rejoicing  over  the  triumphs  that 
have  attended  Israel  in  all  the  years  of 
her  national  sovereignty  nowhere  has 
been  greater  in  sincerity  and  in  measure. 

In  the  second  district  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  i>er8onal  representative  in  the 
building  of  a  great  nation  in  the  Near 
East  in  Dr.  Morton  Herman,  who  re- 
signed as  the  beloved  rabbi  and  spiritual 
leader  of  Congregation  Isaiah  Israel,  to 
return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  of 
his  youth.  Dr.  Herman's  departure  for 
Israel  some  years  ago  was  noted  in  the 
remarks  of  many  members  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  in  the  well  of  this  historic 
Chamber. 

Israel  indeed  is  close  to  the  hearts  of 
the  men  and  women,  of  all  religions  and 
of  all  creeds,  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world  that  every 
assistance  should  be  given  Israel  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  her  rights  as 
a  sovereign  nation,  including  that  of  free 
and  unhampered  access  to  international 
waterways.  On  this  there  can  be  no 
compromise.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  recognition  of  this  right  should  be 
made  a  condition  of  the  grant  of  our  for- 
eign aid.  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  this  has  been  my 
position  in  several  Congresses.  It  Is  still, 
and  shall  remain  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Congress,  my  uncompromising  position. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  would  not  wish  to 
close  my  remarks  on  this  happy  birth- 
dsky  anniversary  without  complimenting 
Israel  and  her  government  on  the  ex- 
panding good  will  for  Israel  that  I  found 
throughout  Africa  on  my  last  study  mis- 
sion to  that  continent.  From  her  slen- 
der means  Israel  has  contributed  far 
more  in  proportion  than  have  we  to  help- 
ing less  fortunate  nations  to  their  feet. 


This  gesture  in  the  friendship  of  brother- 
hood, reflecting  the  desire  of  the  young 
nation  of  Israel  to  glre  «  hdping  band  to 
yoimger  nations,  was  the  subject  of  many 
applauding  comments  in  the  countries  I 
visited.        

Mr.  liflNISH.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Israel  has  readied  its  15th 
year.  In  its  path  of  progress  tt  heks  shown 
the  world  the  dedication  <tf  the  Jewish 
people,  not  only  to  the  ideiils  on  which 
that  State  was  founded,  but  to  Insuring 
its  success  in  spite  of  pressures  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  both  from  withm  and 
without. 

For  a  few  moments,  let  us  review  the 
story  of  the  Jews'  search  for  freedom 
under  their  own  rule  of  law. 

The  Jews  of  the  ancient  world  had 
already  known  persecution  for  himdreds 
of  years  when  their  great  spiritual  leader, 
Moses,  led  the  captive  Jews  of  ttte  Joseph 
tribe  across  the  Red  Sea  mto  the  Sinai — 
to  the  land  of  Canaan.  Subsequently  the 
ancient  Kings  of  the  Jews — Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon — brought  to  the  Jews  a 
national  unity  within  a  nation  of  their 
faith,  under  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  After  the  Babyl<Alan  sack  of 
ttie  Temple  of  Jenisalem  in  586  B.C.,  the 
Jews  found  themselves  again  under  the 
domination  of  foreigners,  a  dominati<m 
which  contmued  on  through  the  Romans, 
who  conquered  the  Holy  Land  in  63  BjC. 
After  repeated  sacUngs  of  Jewish  cities, 
persecutions  and  enslavemoits  of  Jewish 
people,  culminating  m  116  B.C.  with  a 
fierce  Roman  pogrom,  the  Jews  were 
scattered  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
world,  to  be  abBorl>ed  into  local  com- 
mumties.  Through  continued  persecu- 
tion.  wars,  and  ghetto  living,  the  Jew 
became  an  orphan  from  his  cradle  land. 

In  the  centuries  following  the  Jew's, 
used  for  their  mercantile  abilities,  were 
yet  hated  for  their  successes;  they  were 
beaten  down  and  all  too  often  isolated 
mto  separate  communities,  segregated, 
and  even  expelled  from  their  homes  and 
dwelling  places  where  some  had  been  for 
generations.  In  1290  the  Jews  were 
exp^ed  from  northern  Italy,  in  1306 
from  areas  of  France,  in  1496  frwn 
Portugal,  in  the  1880's  under  Alexander 
ni  there  was  organized  persecution  in 
Russia — and  these  were  but  a  few  of  the 
campaigns  against  Jews  through  the 
years. 

Following  the  Norembcrg  laws  of  1935 
in  Hitler's  Germany,  the  mass  extermi- 
nation of  the  Jewish  population  in 
captured  Em-ope  began.  The  shock  and 
horror  felt  at  the  enormity  of  Hitler's 
crime,  as  it  became  known,  galvanized 
the  Jewish  people's  efforts  to  throw 
off  their  resignaticm  to  fate  that  had 
haunted  them  for  some  many  hundreds 
of  years.  This  new  force  could  not  be 
rolled  back.  Their  goal,  freedom  from 
persecution  in  an  independent  State  of 
Israel,  was  a  goal  wiiich  had  to  be  won. 

The  idea  of  an  eventual  Jewish  home- 
land was  nurtured  m  the  mmd  of  a 
Viennese  Journalist,  Theodore  Herzl.  It 
was  he  who  conceived  emd  gave  dsmamic 
force  to  the  Ittli  century  Jewish  na- 
tional revlYsJ.  The  Idea  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional homeland  was  oonoeiTsd  in  ideal- 
ism, but  throughout  tough-minded 
realism  guided  it  through  tte  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.    Palestine  was  to  be  the 
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Ywn\»lM\A  scene— yet  Palestine  was  ruled  brought  even  more  danger  to  the  explo-     to  meet  her  obUgatlons  as  a  »~>~ 

by  the  Turks.     Some  Jews  were  living  slve  sltuaUon.    Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  took  nation  to  the  rest  of  the  world.^^ 

there,  however,  and  work  was  started  over  the  United  NaUons  Palestine  mis-  Yet  the  pressures,  external  and  b»u. 

amongst  them  through  the  creaUon  of  sion  and.  in  spite  of  a  continued  batUe.  nal.  do  not  let  up.    We  were  alL    -^** 


Hebrew  schools,  and  community  farms,  finally  established  a  workable  armistice,  at  the  death  of  Israel's  Presld^t^? 

by  some  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  in  the  midst  of  all  the  fighting  the  chak  Ben-Zvl    His  moderating  !nfl,it 

movement  such  as  David  Ben-Ourlon  state  of  Israel  was  bom,  on  May  14. 1948.  ^^^  ^  sorely  missed.    It  is  as  the  iS 

and  Yitwdiak  Ben-Zvi.     The  coming  of  The  armistice,  which  was  not  finally  con-  Psalm  says,  "he  that  keepeth  Israel  iSm 

war  halted  these  early  attempts  at  the  eluded  until  July  1949.  brought  a  nervous  neither  slumber  nor  sleep."    After  S 

creation  of  a  Jewish  national  movement  peace    between    Israel    and    her    Arab  years  of  dispersal  the  people  of  JmS 

In  the  Palestine  area,  but  at  its  condu-  neighbors— Egypt,  Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  and  their  leaders,  are  determined  toS 

sion.   and  with   allied  victory  over  the  Syria.  Israel  free.     They  do  not  sleep  at  tS 

Turks  who  had  controUed  the  area,  the  to    put    the    principles    of    idealism,  task.    I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  «iZ 

movement  regained  strength  and  many  which  were  an  important  creaUve  force  ^^^^^  ^^orts.                                     "^ 

more  dedicated  pioneers  were  drawn  to  for  the  naUon,  into  effect  in  a  context        *^   MULTER.    Madam  Speaker,  t^ 

1°*^                    .         X     xw      ,     .  ^  of  the  harsh  realities  of  hostile  neighbors  WentlflcaUon  of  the  Jews  with  Pal««ttae 

Great  hope  was  given  to  the  Jewish  ^nd  hostile  soil  was  the  flj-st  necessity  ^    centuries    old.      Since    the   UmTZ 

nationalists  by  the  British  Government  of  the  new  state  Moses,  since  the  days  of  David  and  80!^ 

to  1917  when  by  the  Balfour  DeclaraUon  j^      ,  ^^      become  a  nation  of  manv  ™o^-  there  were  Jews  in  this  land,  tv 

they  agreed,  at  least  in  principle,  to  the  naUo5faliS?LS  iSLiai^  aSd  ?er^e^^  ^^^P^*  ^^ected  by  Solomon  in  ti  S 

establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  Jewish  ^^jSaST^nd^^'a^Iu^S,'  «ty  was  held  to  be  the  most  sa^S 

national  home.    The  20  years  following  vL^^^g  ba^kSo^  bSi^g  we7dS  on  earth.    Even  when  the  RomSS 

tote  declarauon  was  a  foretaste  of  the  Sto  on^^  to  th^  SSS^  acSSf  L  tS  ^"^"^^  ^^  presence  of  those  oftSe  £ 

SSSLlSS'Se'i^Sven'to^Tj^wfrt  SStt^«t  catSyst'^L  ^phfn^en"  ,'a5  b-w  f  aid.  in  Jerusalem  in  132AS,t 

estlnian  land  being  given  to  the  Jews  re-  ^  women  serve  for  all  are  acuU'v  ^^^^  conUnued   to  be  regarded  m  ^ 

suited  in  angry  clashes  between  Arabs  S^SrSof   to^   fS?cS   li   oo^SSSn   tJ  spiritual  home  by  every  Jew  wherwl 

:SL'^TiriH^t%:^%t'S::%Ti  S^^^rlJfsVSTthlraSlfce'^a'S  he  had  seUl^  m  the  wond.     J^ 

to  be  parUUon  of  Palestine  into  Jewish  ,  ^ith   a  Population   that  has   grown  ^ZierTth^Uiere  w^  TdS,^ 

and  Arab  sectors,  with  limited  Jewish  J^°»  «ome  900.000  to  over  2  million  in  J^.  naSouU  hSnIuL  iSSiS 

immigration  Into  their  area.    This  sUll  "  years  the  probl^as  of  adjustment  are  Jg;  centtJrt^  sin^S^ias^TS! 

did  not  soothe  the  strong  emotional  con-  »taggering.     Thus  the  attack  against  the  StiS  wSllways  presen^^ 

flict  between  Uie  two  races  but  the  situ-  ^"t°"  f  ^^v?  ^ad  to  be  mounted  Si^e  J^     But  i^^  mh^LS? 

ation  did  remato  fairly  quiescent.    Dur-  ^"*  Vf "'' ^Tk""!  "'^'l.*^**'^:.*  ^-  ttfere  wTmofe  f ew  fiSL  iSL^S 

ing  tiie  period  Of  Uie  British  mandate  Ration  and  hard  work  have  Inevltaby  u^*  iSS  SS^J^^Sy^o.^ 

some  425.000  Jews  immigrated  into  Uie  i«*  f^   success,   especially   in  economic  and  cStomTtoS^f rom  iLt^^ 

Palestine  area  as  Uie  World  Zionist  Con-  development.    For  example,  tiiere  was  a  ^^^^^^  Tnd   PoU^^ 

giess.  to  meetings  and  roundtable  dls-  shortage  of  iron  ore.  so  a  pioneering  type  andTungaT  Je^s  c^e  to  rai« 

cussions  Uiroughout  Europe,  fought  for  of  structural  concrete  which  requires  a  ^°  ^oS'l^6     1^^  to  ST-w 

totemational   support    for    Uie    Jewish  minimum   of   steel   was   developed.    In  S?y  S^J^sTSatiSSL  pSid  w^^ 

homeland  against  todifference  and  resig-  ^^  Process  of  sucli  development   Israel  SSied  and^«  to  buv  hSd  f«  £ 

nation  of  Jew  and  non-Jew  as  weU  L  ^  become  one  of  Uie  world's  largest  JJ^SIi^ved  Je^    W?i  Se  hl^ 

mounting  Arab  hostility.  exporters  of  concrete.    One  of  ttie  vast-  b^^  B^^iiiriB^wJ^u^J 

This  quarrel  was  sooi  submerged  toto  «t  development  projects  Is  Uie  $150-mll-  S^^uSj^^ftieT  a«^    iSSS 

the    greater    holocaust    of    the    Second  Hon  irrigation  plan  to  take  the  waters  of  rj^"^"**    setuea.    and    institattai 

World  War.    It  took  the  death  of  6  mil-  ?^».i°"*"f?  ^^'^^  ^^  "l«  ^«8f\  ^^^^        The  Balfour  DeclaraUon  in  1917  th». 

lion  Jews  during  the  war  to  bring  to  bear  ^  *""*^  ^^^  "*«  to  life.     Water  and  ^J  V  ,  „ifl  u  "^^^*tion  in  1917  thm 

-:r;«,,tK  ?«w^^*K              1^  T          ^^  hard  work  are  all  that  Is  newied  anrf  official  British  support  behtod  such  ■ 

enough  force,  both  on  world  Jewry  and  °~°  worx  are  an  inat  is  neeaea  ana      .                                                 hoim.^- 

a  shocked  free  world,  to  bring  about  ful-  JoUi.  due  to  Insistent  demands  by  Uie  S^world  WaT^  ?hif  the  tori^ 

fillment  of  Uie  dream  of  a  Jewish  home-  Oovemment  and  peoples  of  Israel,  should  ^LSSmce  of  thelTnuiSt     a^ 

land  be  made  avaUable  for  Uie  development  of  J?*^ir^f           ^  * w  P^^ht.    Sympalfev 

^rT'             ....  fhoMecTAv  'or  the  Jews  and  their  proposed  boo^ 

However,  there  was  still  much  blood  "1^^^®^    ^           ^  land  became  worldwide  whenNra«i  tm 

to  be  shed.   Out  of  ghetto  and  concentiu-  ^Though   Uie   Arab  world   closed   Uie  ^^^^te  p^Dli^^ 

tion  camp  a  new  and  militant  Jewish  Suez  Canal  to  IsraeU  shipping,  and  pre-  JSSfhU^S^     ThT wS?^  ghSto^ 

movement^wiUi  Uie  heroic  resistance  of  rented  ships  of  other  nations  from  sail-  JJf  Jlch  examS?  Warsaw  ghetto  wm 

Uie  Warsaw  Ghetto  fighters  as  a  model-  ^  to  IsraeU  ports,  Israel  hw  become  an                         faU  of  Warsaw  Uie  Q^rm^ 

and  with  a  U-atoed  army  and  fierce  de-  exporter  of  foods,  household  goods,  and  ^^^1,:?™  , 1^,5^7  *^**T'       J^T 

termination,   set  aslte   gSf  T^wSi  "^'"^htoes  thfe  world  over     Judicious  use  SJo^^f^e  4W  O^Te^  to^' 

Palestine      They  fought  British    Arab  of  over  $800  miUlon  in  UJ3.  foreign  aid—  ™auon  or  tne  450,000  Jews  to  the  dH. 

o«H    -11    «*K»l!    iu             1^    4   :  _7^  '  which  after  1959  was  no  longer  ne*»dPrf  '^"t    came    an    enforced    segregatka 

and    all    others    who    would    toterfere.  Jf*"cn  aiier  i»o»  was  no  longer  neeaea—  .p.         because   of   a  limttAUon  of  th» 

The  British  Government,  to  April  1947,  has  assisted  in  the  phenomenal  develop-  JuSber^S^s  who  wSe  iS?Siitted  to 

announced  UiatUiey  would  give  up  Uieh-  ment  of  the  Israeli  economy  stoce  inde-  SoS   starvation  Ind  SJ^S^SiS 

mandate  over  Uie  area  and  requested  Uie  ^''^^^-    ^'^^^  ,?^«  Arab  blockade  r™)'am     PaSSn^iird^S^  STS 

united  Nations  to  adopt  Uie  problem.    A  ^^  Oovermnent  gold  reserves  are  high  p?^ve  m  effecSvf  as^ey^?^       £ 

special   session  of   Uie   United  Nations  '^±  »   national   airline   and  steamsWp  gSS^   i^the  JSWr  of  1^'  to2 

General  Assembly  was  held  to  April  and  service  serve  an  expanding  economy.     In  ^"JJ^a  San  to^SS^I  000  Jews  S 

}^^l^'\^'''-^^-fl^^^Commi^tee  f^,'^^^::'i^'%'^^^'^^^Jil  Td'e^h^ci^^  at¥r"bUrSSanTASS 

on  Palestine  was  created.    The  commit-  *:^\"    ,*•  ana  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  ^.       ,-      number  was  raised  to  7  0IIl 

tee  recommended  partition  of  Palestine  rtch  farming  land  surrounding  the  klb-  JJ«-  iJSoo^y  19^  o^Sm(^  Wt 

between  Arab  and  Jew.  wiUi  Bethlehem  butzim-one    can    see    Uie    results    of  «Jf^  }^-^      ghetto     R«irtance  ^ 

and  Jerusalem  to  be  totemationalized.  Israel's  gigantic  strides  forward.  ^jf "  ^  but  Uie  Sr?ivo^?d^d^  to  * 

The  Arabs  refused  Uie  terms  and.  wlUi  ^^^  ^  ^^w  extending  technical  as-  SeJ^lSy  A'^er^Jm  ^  her^^ 

fear  Uiat  recurring  outoreaks  of  hostili-  sistimce  and  foreign  aid  on  her  own  to  catUe  to  extemtoati^    The^  S- 

ties  between  Arab  and  Israeli  would  lead  *nany  underdeveloped  countries,  especl-  tie  occvured  on  April  19  1943  the  begto- 

to  war.  the  General  Assembly  appototed  ally  to  Africa.   In  spite  of  blockade.  Arab  ning  of  the  Passover  celebration     Thk 

a  mediator  for  Palestine.  Count  Folke  totransigence,  vestiges  of  discrimination  fierce  struggle  was  to  last  for  3  weeta. 

Bemadotte.     He  managed  to  establish  to  too  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  often  with  token  resistance  holding  out  untt 

a  truce  between  the  two  forces,  but  his  confused  and  divisive  totemal  infiuenoes.  September.   The  outcome  was  known  be- 

brutal  murder  on  September  17,  1948,  Israel  progresses  and  shows  a  willingness  fore    the    fight    had    begun.    OenMB 
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Might  demolished  Wock  after  block  until    As  they  leave  the  aenrloe,  the  young    tourists  visited  the  country  and  earnings 
tbt  fbetto  was  leveled  and  aU  the  living    pe(H>le  take  with  them  their  trmtoing  and    amounted  to  $33  million. 
j^gtnd.  teaching.     Thoae   Uvlng  and   working        What,  though  is  the  attraction  to  visit 

Thf***  heroic  deaths  were  not  to  vain,     near  the  borders  must  always  be  alert     this  land?    Primarily  people  come  to  see 
..M^  of  world  news  coverage  this  bat-     aiid  prepared  for  snipers  and  Invaders,     the  development  of  the  country,  to  see. 

as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  from  America, 
for  what  their  money  has  been  «>ent. 
Iliey  also  come  to  renew  themselves  to 
the  land  of  their  faith.    Tlioee  outside 


Young  men  and  wcmien  are  also  tak- 
ing part  to  world  politics  and  totema- 
tional development.  The  Government 
of  Israel  began  to  1954  a  program  of 


Of  bcf*"*^  (Mie  of  the  most  celebrated  of 

Wo(M  War  n,  oae  which  gave  major  Im- 

P0tv  to  the  Zionist  cause. 
pnQofwlng  the  war.  the  U.S.  Govern-     -- — o—  —  .».#-»  »  *^aubi»u«  «*     mc  Hum  m  tneir  laim.    'moee  outsiae 

^got  gteadfasUy  exerted  Its  influence  to    technical  assistance  to  vmderdevel<H>ed     the  Jewish  faith,  come  to  visit  the  his- 

(Mor  of  the  Zionist  cause.    Although  the    countries.    Since  their  country  is  ringed     tone  BibUcal  sites,  cited  both  to  the  Old 

i^e  was  discussed  at  length  and  without     ^^th  a  waU  of  Arab  hatred.  It  was  the     and  New  Testaments.    The  city  of  Ti 

Stoite  sohition  to  the  United  Nations,    totention  of  the  Israel  leaders  to  create 

JTwlthdrawal  of  the  British  Mandate    ^  atmosphere  of  friendship  between  Is- 

tmtm  00  May  14,  1948.  gave  the  Jews    ^ae^  »nd  other  stotes  outside  the  Arab 

-  — • — —  *-  .,.-«—_  »v...t.  .^ki»<^...    sphere  of  influence.    There  are  83  states 

and  territories  now  receiving  this  tech- 
nical assistance,  proving  how  successful 
this  plan  is. 
_      _  Educational    facilities    to    Jenisalem. 

tmlai.  during  the  massacres  following' the    ?^i'V*°^  "^^  ^^^  ^'e  provtog  the  most    during  the  crrjsades  and  again,  when  the 

21tnietkm  of  the  city  of  Jenisalem  to    ™P9F^*»^  component  of  tills  program,    city  wltiistood  Uie  siege  of  Napoleon. 

TZTm^  w.  TI*,,-  .n/t  Ki.  i9/%»..«  -«iHi««     To  Uicsc  institutions  come  the  natives    The  Dead  Sea  with  its  burning  salts  and 

of  the  underdeveloped  nations  who  wish    sand  is  always  a  novelty  to  the  adven- 
to  learn  techniques  which  have  been  Im  —  -w  •«  c** 


tiMlr  diance  to  express  their  ambitions 
by  proclaiming  an  todependent  Israel. 

^nils  act  automatically  enshrined  the 
pfftWMM  of  Jews  who  had  died  diulng  the 
"  war.  during  the  riots  of  past  cen 


berias  on  Lake  Tiberias — ^Lake  Kinner- 
et — contains  ruins  of  the  summer  villas 
and  palaces  of  Roman  consuls  and  Jew- 
ish kings.  It  is  the  same  water  known  in 
Jesus'  time  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  desolation  of  the  area  of  Sodom 
would  appeal  to  artistic  eyes.  Acre— 
Acco — on   the  coast  became  legendary 


AJ>.  TO  by  Titus  and  his  Roman  soldiers. 
Ones  more  Israel  existed  on  maps  and 
«u  not  Just  a  name  printed  on  the  pages 
(tf  the  Bible. 

A  struggle  ensued  between  the  Arab 
su(e»— who  claimed  Palestine  as  part 
of  the  Arab  world — and  the  protectors  of 
(be  newly  proclaimed  state.  Solidarity 
aawog  the  defenders  soon  drove  back 
tbs  attacking  Arab  forces  and  held  the 
aeqidred  territory  until  the  United  Na- 
ttoDS  eould  arrange  a  truce.  A  tense 
ataosphere  remains  at  the  frontien. 
with  occasional  raids  on  border  outposts. 
Ifol  this  so-called  peace  gave  Israelis  the 
dMDoe  to  build  their  new  state  toto  a 
bistkn  of  democracy. 

Tbere  is  evidence,  everywhere,  of  this 
itbor  of  love  which  the  p<H>ulace  has 
pouied  toto  their  country.  Tel  Aviv  is 
now  a  gleaming  metropolis  of  modem 
iiehltecture.  Eilat,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Is 
undergoing  an  ambitious  expansion 
ditte.  Acco,  the  ancient  Acre  of  cru- 
ader  times,  is  becoming  the  center  of 
•tad  and  iron  production. 

Ifbdem  Israel  has  grown  away  from 
tbe  kibbutz,  the  Jewish  communal  vil- 
lage originally  established  to  Israel. 
Settlements  are  being  created  to  house 
the  thousands  of  immigrants  who  arrive 
iBODthly  seeking  a  new  life.  As  each  new 
town  is  laid  out  to  proposed  todustrial 
tnes.  wells  are  dug.  apartments  and 
itaces  constructed,  workers  settted,  and 
life  begins.  It  is  the  expectotlon  of  the 
designers  that  each  todustrial  city  will 
bouse  60,000  and  will  beeome  a  separate 
entity  unto  itself. 

Tbe  people  who  come  to  these  cities 
to  live  and  work  do  so  from  all  over  the 
world.  Living  to  Israel  are  representa- 
ttws  from  102  countries.  The  break- 
down among  the  pe(^le.  though,  is  three 
main  groups,  the  Ashkenazim — those 
from  Europe  and  the  western-oriented 
countries,  the  Sephardim— those  from 
Alia  and  the  Arab  countries,  and  the 
Sabras — those  who  have  lived  all  their 
UTee  to  Israel.  The  population  is  truly 
»  melting-pot,  yet  the  divergencies  and 
dissimilarities  are  slowly  disappearing. 
The  army  plays  a  large  part  to  mold- 
tag  the  new  Israeli  citizen.  Stoce  mill- 
taiy  training  is  compulsory  for  all  young 
aen  and  most  young  women,  all  are  uni- 
ted toto  one  modem  fighting  organiza- 
tion, nationaUstic  and  IsraeU  oriented. 


plemented  in  Israel  to  bring  progress. 
In  1962.  1,623  students  enrolled  on 
scholarships  provided  by  the  Israel 
Government.  The  courses  undertaken 
oicompassed  a  wide  field  tocluding  med- 
ictoe,  engineering,  agriculture,  business 
administration,  and  public  health. 
These  students,  as  they  complete  their 
courses,  will  return  and  apply  what  they 
have  learned  to  the  building  of  their 
own  countries. 

Not  only  do  these  scholars  return  with 
ideas  on  construction  and  improvement. 
They  carry  with  them  the  greatest  learn- 
ing that  Israel  has  to  offer,  that  of  de- 
mocracy. One  living  to  Israel  for  any 
length  of  time  must  become  susceptible 
to  the  democratic  processes  which  are 
a  part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  Is- 
rael citizen.  Fy>r  this  reason  Israel  is. 
indeed,  the  bastion  of  democracy  to  the 
BCiddle  East. 

Since  its  inc^tion,  Israel  was  destined 
to  be  a  democracy,  having  a  government 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people,  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  justice  for  all.  It  has  a  leg- 
islative body,  called  the  Knesset,  to 
which  the  populace  sends  120  delegates 
of  their  choice,  to  represent  them  to  the 
Government.  This  supreme  authort^ 
elects  the  President  who  holds  office  for 
a  term  of  5  years.  The  Cabtoet.  headed 
by  the  Prime  Mtoister,  is  responsible, 
too,  to  the  Knesset.  For  these  reasons, 
elections  to  Israel  are  of  great  toterest. 
with  participation  by  practically  the 
entire  adult  population. 

Stoce  political  equality  is  guaranteed 
without  distinction  of  religion,  race,  or 
sex,  political  parties  have  arisen  to  Insure 
much  opposition  to  the  strongest  party, 
the  Mapal.  of  which  the  leading  govern- 
ment personalities  are  members.  Be- 
cause of  the  numerous  parties,  a  major- 
ity to  recent  years  has  been  difficult  to 
attain.  Yet,  although  fragmentation 
may  be  the  result,  true  democracy  has 
been  championed. 

The  Government  in  recent  years  has 
fostered  a  "sell  Israel"  campaign,  not 
only  through  the  technical  assistance 
programs,  but  also  by  having  people  come 
to  see  for  themselves  how  democracy 
works.  Tourism  in  Israel  Is  now  becom- 
ing big  bustoess.   Last  year  alone,  184,000 


turous.  Was  it  not  the  Red  Sea  whose 
waters  parted  for  Moses?  Is  not  Eling 
Solomon's  copper  mtoe  agato  to  opera- 
tion? 

Tet.  aside  from  the  hist<»ical  wr  reli- 
gious connotations.  Israel  is  expanding 
its  tourist  facilities  to  please  those  travel- 
ers who  come  to  rest,  to  vacation  to  the 
sun.  The  port  of  Eilat  on  the  Red  Sea 
will,  wlthto  S  years,  become  a  resort 
town  of  the  first  magnitude,  offering 
bathing  facilities  as  well  as  rugged  desert 
terrato  The  present  accommodations 
comprise  8  hotels,  including  an  11-story 
skyscraper,  and  construction  Is  tmder- 
way  on  a  marina-type  si^item  of  hotels 
and  motels  which  will  douUe  the  present 
260-ro(Hn  capacity  and  entice  the  tourist 
to  enjoy  modem  comfort  to  Eilat. 

Another  way  to  which  the  country  be- 
comes more  enticing  to  the  world  travel- 
er is  in  the  government's  relentiess 
pursuit  of  Israel's  ancient  past  Each 
year,  archeologlcal  expeditions  go  forth 
to  preselected  sites,  mounds,  caves,  w 
ruins,  and  unearth  for  posterity  the 
records  of  past  civllizaticms.  Scholars 
are  using  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible 
to  prove  the  existence  and  locations  of 
sites  under  exploration.  At  the  same 
time,  by  these  ftods,  the  Bible  is  being 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  factual 
histories  ever  written. 

Of  current  excitement  to  the  archeo- 
loglcal field  is  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls.  In 
the  bluffs  adjoining  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan  River  and  the  Dead  Sea,  caves 
have  been  located  which  oontato  arti- 
facts and  pap3rri  of  historical  importance. 

On  the  Jordanian  side,  early  texts  of 
the  New  Testament  came  to  light  to  re- 
cent years. 

On  the  Israeli  embankment,  the  im- 
portant letters  of  Bar  Kochba,  the  leader 
of  the  Jewish  revolt  to  AJ>.  132,  against 
the  Romans,  were  discovered  to  excellent 
condition. 

From  these  documents,  historians  are 
able  to  piece  together  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  rebellion,  the  location  of  Bar 
Kochba's  mato  encampment,  conditions 
during  the  brief  tenure  of  the  rebel,  and 
subsequent  suppression  by  Roman 
legions.  All  have  been  to  virtual  ob- 
scurity stoce  few  written  records  existed 
before  the  present  ftod  on  this  major 
event  of  Jewish  history. 
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The  Ctovemment  Department  for 
Preservation  of  EOstorical  Sites  has  un- 
dertaken extiaiaire  excavaUona  at  Bamat 
RaheL  whleh  is  situated  near  Jerusalem, 
and  has  determined  the  site  was  the 
citadel  of  one  of  the  last  kinga  of  Judah. 
Jeboiaklm.  who  reigned  Just  before  the 
Babylonian  forces  destroyed  that  king, 
dom.  The  diggings  will  now  be  made 
ready  for  toiltist  use.  bringing  to  the 
public  the  living  BQde. 

On  the  Mediterranean  coast  stands  the 
quiet  town  of  Caesarea.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  town  was  once  the  showplace 
of  Palestine.  Herod  the  Great's  chief 
port.  AXI  that  remains  of  the  once  proud 
city  are  ruined  buHdlngs  of  Turkish 
architecture  and  piles  of  rubble.  The 
main  part  of  the  ancient  city  lies  under 
the  sea.  a  victim  of  neglect  and  the  ero> 
slon  of  tM-eakwaters.  Underwater  ex- 
ploraticma  are  expected  to  find  the  col- 
losi.  which  guarded  the  harbor's  entrance 
and  pertiaps  the  villa  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
bringing  us  once  more  back  to  the  Bible. 
Recent  tours  by  the  Israeli  Phll- 
harmoQlc  Orchestra  and  folk  dance 
groups  have  played  an  important  part 
in  bringing  Israd  international  atten- 
tion. Furthermore,  life  In  the  homeland 
has  been  preserved  In  patnttngn  by  such 
leading  artists  as  Rnhln  and  Levanon. 
whose  paintings  are  part  of  an  exhibi- 
tlcm  touring  the  United  States  at  this 
time. 

Alttiougli  not  a  citizen  of  Israel.  Leon 
Urls  acted  as  an  Ambassador  for  the 
state  whoi  he  portrayed  superbly  the 
early  struggles  of  the  young  state  in  his 
book  "Exodus."  Modem  day  life,  told 
In  a  comical  vein.  Is  portrayed  in  the 
play  "Bfilk  and  H6ney,"  now  delighting 
audiences  in  Washbigton.  D.C..  and 
throughout  the  Uhlted  States.  AU  have 
contribated  to  bringing  Israel  interna- 
tional renown. 

One  day.  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
Israel  wfll  become  the  showplace  of  the 
Middle  Bas^  perhaps  the  finest  example 
of  what  a  small  nation  can  achieve. 
The  potentials  are  great — as  an  indus- 
trial state,  tourist  spot,  urban  life  or 
archeologlcal  paradise.  Withoiit  much 
needed  water,  though.  devel(^>ment  can- 
not continue.  Therefore,  exjperimenta- 
tions  in  water  have  top  priority.  The 
potential  for  agricultural  development 
Is  there,  if  the  vast  desertlands  can  be 
reclaimed.  With  water,  the  land  could 
become  a  huge  garden .  fertile  enoush  to 
grow  practically  any  vegetable  or  fruit, 
m  the  near  future  a  $100  million  pipe- 
line will  be  opened,  permitting  water 
fnmi  the  Sea  of  aahlee  in  the  north  to 
flow  into  the  sand  tracts  of  the  Nesev  in 
the  south.  The  cost  of  constructing 
another  is  almost  prohibitive.  Fortu- 
nately scientists  have  discovered  a  proc- 
ess for  cheap  desalinlzatlon  so  that  sea 
water,  through  the  use  of  solar  energy, 
can  be  used  in  the  irrigation  of  the 
desert.  When  this  iH-oblem  is  served, 
then  Israel  will  truly  become  the  land 
of  milk  and  honey. 

All  this  can  be  destroyed  if  the  dictator 
of  EgTPi  is  allowed  to  pursue  his  course 
without  hindrance.  Hie  following  arti- 
cle f^om  the  Congress  Blwe^ly  of  March 
18.  1963.  a  puUicatton  of  the  Antertran 
Jewish  Q-H^iew,  taaa  apt  comi 
on   the   tttatmOm   of    Preeldent 


toward  his  Arab  neighbors,  toward  Israel, 
and  toward  the  Wcetem  Allies: 


^pnim 


rabelUous  proOTMMr  anay  oAMrs  wbo 
took  «ontrQl  at  8yrto  ts  a  licbteteK  reTolt 
txjmmt  mM  to  Um  arU«BtTlnca.  aot  only  of 
IsTMl.  bat  of  aU  poopl*  wlu>  i—Um  Ux* 
threat  posed  to  peace  by  ths  pattom  ot  un- 
rest In  tbe  Middle  Kast.  which  has  seen  the 
reroit  In  Iraq,  a  coup  d'6tat  In  Yemen,  and  a 
reported  plot  against  Jordan's  King  Huaaetn. 
The  people  In  this  country,  who  seek  cotnAsrt 
ftom  these  coups  by  strong  men  and  cfaar- 
IsBUUlc  ooloneJs.  becaoae  those  men  are  try- 
ing to  rM  their  naUons  ot  domestic  CoBunu- 
nlsts.  fall  both  to  reflect  on  recant  history 
and  on  the  nature  ot  these  events.  The  no- 
tion that  these  pro-Nasser  coxintrles  will  now 
swing  their  sympathies  to  the  West  because 
they  win  alienate  the  3o^rlet  TTnlon  Is  totally 
unrealistic,  as  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  Nasser  has  long  porsseutsd  the 
Oomnnuirtsts  within  his  iMOm  whUs  rsoelT- 
Ing  the  continuous  aM  and  support  ot  the 
Soviet  Unkm. 

The  temptation  then  to  draw  the  oon- 
cluslon  that  the  Middle  last  events  repre- 
sent a  gain  to  the  West  and  a  setback  to 
the  Soviets  must  be  strongly  resisted.  A 
straw  in  the  wind  about  Arab  sentiment  in 
this  regard  Is  the  statement  made  by  8alah 
Bttar.  Syria's  new  Premier,  who  Is  reported 
to  have  said  that  he  Is  more  worried  about 
Israel  and  Western  poUciss  In  the  Arab 
world  than  about  communism. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  Middle  Xast 
events  Is  that  they  will  undoubtedly  en- 
danger stablHty  In  other  Arab  countries, 
since  pro-Nasser  forces  will  exploit  their 
successes  In  Iraq  and  Syria  to  intensify  their 
efforts  at  subversion.  Another  palpable  re- 
sult ot  Nasser's  triumph  Is  that  Israel  will 
hecome  more  hard  pressed  azMi  Its  security 
even  more  seriously  menaced.  Egypt's  lead- 
ing newspaper.  Al  Oumhorla.  leaves  no  doubt 
about  the  Intentions  of  the  Nasserltes.  "The 
Syrian  revolution,"  It  proclaims  exultantly, 
"has  completed  a  circle  to  blockade  reaction- 
ary bases  in  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  lifwriallst  base  In  XsrasL" 

WhsSbsr  the  muted  States  win  have  sec- 
Mid  thoughts  about  Its  policy  wlUeh.  nntO 
now.  has  been  based  on  the  aaiiii>|Hlnii  that 
any  luppoesd  barzisr  to  Goaianuilst  '*»««g»" 
merits  Its  support.  Is  not  clear.  To  be  sure. 
Secretary  Rusk  has  Indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  frown  on  any  efforts  to  under- 
mine the  security  of  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Presumably  he  meant  to  Include 
larati.  too.  Whether  this  betokens  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  hnperlallst  ehar- 
aoter  ot  Masasrlam  cannot,  at  this  Juncture, 
be  determined. 

The  sooner  any  illusions  about  Nasser's 
aspirations  are  laid,  the  better  will  it  be  for 

aU  mankind.  Only  when  Nasser  realizes  that 
the  independence  and  sectirlty  of  all  Middle 
Bast  states  will  be  defended  by  the  free 
world  wUl  be  be  given  pauae  In  his  reckless 
ambitions. 

A  realistic  reappraisal  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goals  would,  I  believe,  leave  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  look  on 
Nasser  as  a  bastion  against  cconmunlsm, 
that  he  is  In  reality  nothing  but  an  op- 
portunist who  is  endangering  the  whole 
stability  of  the  Middle  East. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Premier  David 
Ben-Gurion  and  the  late  Presidents 
Chalm  Weizmann  and  Yltzchak  Ben-Zvl. 
Israel  has  attained  a  position  of  respect 
in  the  wcM'ld  community.  Their  dreams 
became  concrete  plans,  their  plans  reali- 
ties. This  nation  has  achieved  In  a  few 
years  a  remarkable  record. 

As  a  friend  of  the  free  w«rM,  w»  in 
are  proud  of  this  frlen^iiiip  i 


wish  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
on  their  19th  anniversary  of 
ence. 

Mr.  TOLL.    Madam  apeaker  m 
29  Israel  celebrates  the  U4h  aimli 
of  its  indepeodenoe. 

On  May  14.  IMS.  when  a  gma  -* 
brave  men  gathered  in  Tel  AvivuT^ 
claim  the  establishment  of  the  Stated 
Israel,  the  country  was  alreadylbtW 
midst  of  war.  Irregular  Arab  **^"iWi!2f 
crossed  the  border  some  months  •^tS 
and  were  attempting  to  "throw  theJaS 
into  the  sea."  Only  a  few  boius  JH 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  Jml 
read  by  David  Ben-Gurion,  the  aiaUc^ 
the  surrounding  Arab  atat^Ti" 
attacked  the  new  state.  At  great  oist 
Israel  managed  to  s\irvlve  and  defeatkft 
enemies.  Even  more,  blockaded  aS 
harassed  by  guerilla  warfare,  the  peqih 
of  Israel  opened  their  doors  and  huA 
to  over  one  n^iinon  immigrants.  T^ 
built  industries  and  irrigated  wa^dsoS 
In  every  field  of  endeavor  they  bctteni 
themselves  despite  tremendous  ">*Tts<;kt 
But  today,  15  years  later.  Israel  lUI 
finds  itself  surrounded  by  enemies  104 
threatened  with  war.  The  pec^le  ^ 
Israel  deserve  peace.  They  have  beet 
persecuted  for  centuries  and.  artite 
from  the  ashes  of  Hitler's  destruedda* 
they  have  built  a  homeland.  W^,  fti 
America,  have  done  much  to  help  tbea. 
We  have  given  generously  both  flnat^^^ 
and  moral  support.  But  money  and  not 
will  are  no  longer  enough.  A  war  In  tbe 
Middle  East  will  not  only  destroy  tbt 
people  of  the  area,  it  may  wen  engulf  the 
whole  world. 

It  is  the  duty  of  our  Oovemment,  u 
the  leader  ot  the  free  world,  to  raise  tti 
voice  and  exert  its  Influence  to  bik« 
the  leaders  of  Israel  and  of  the  An*^ 
states  together  at  the  peace  table.  R  lr 
our  duty  to  guarantee  Israel's  integiHr. 
I  hope  that  next  year's  anniversary  US' 
see  the  realization  of  these  goakandttnl- 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  peace,  wlB  liiiluH 
be  at  peace. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Madam  Bpetker, 
I  wouM  Hke  to  take  this  opportonitr  W 
congratulate  the  dtisens  of  the  gni| 
State  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  tte 
15th  anniversary  of  Israel  indepent^. 
ence.  The  magnlflcent  aehlevementi  «f 
thoee  15  years  would  not  have  been  pat' 
sible  without  the  fine  spirit  and  dedlet* 
tion  to  hard  work  of  the  Israelis.  Hi* 
example  has  been  an  inspiration  Is 
emerging  peoples  everywhere.  In  if 
years  they  have  carved  a  nation  ont  «f 
the  desert.  Modem  cities  have  spraac 
up  where  just  a  few  years  ago  there  wm 
nothlnsr  but  small  groups  of  shabby  faaH 
Thriving  agricultural  oo(H>erative8  htm 
come  into  being  throughout  the  nation, 
a  testimony  to  the  selflessness  and  in- 
dustry  of  their  members.  Israel  tm 
taken  its  place  among  the  oommunitytf 
nations,  self-reliant  and  proud,  loektat- 
toward  the  future  with  eonfldence, 
preserving  the  traditions  of  the  past 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  betweea 
the  development  of  Israel  and  the  eutj 
days  of  our  own  great  land.  In  belli 
countries,  groups  ot  peotAe  who  had  sof- 
f  ered  rdglous  perseeutton 
pilvatkMi  in  ttaetar  own 
a  wtMsfiMUB  to  eeake  1 
wfaieh  they  oouMworahip  as  they  1 
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.Ml  govern  themselves  according  to  theh- 
^  U^ts.  securing  for  themselves  and 
^r  posterity  the  benefits  of  the  abun- 
Saee  kicked  in  the  land.  While  the 
^Mfiytanenis  of  both  countries  would 
QOtbave  been  possible  without  the  great 
fj^^xteter  of  those  who  founded  them, 
^oth  countries  have  In  common  that 
l^f  accomplisiiments  were  given  im- 
petus by  the  contributions  of  outsiders. 
^f^tr^  were  those  outside  both  countries 
wlio  wanted  to  see  these  noble  expert - 
jatatt  succeed.  None  of  our  present- 
dU  ptoUems  can  make  us  forget  the 
ypiytorful  contribution  of  the  French 
god  individuals  in  other  lands  in  those 
etrly  days  when  our  situation  was  so 
pi^esrlous.  Likewise,  no  matter  to  what 
gitat  heights  they  may  rise,  the  people 
(tf  Israel  can  never  forget  the  contribu- 
ttofi  of  those  outside  their  own  country, 
Jew  and  non-Jew  alike,  who  supiwrted 
tbdr  attempt  to  make  a  new  home  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  gave 
tbdr  aid  at  the  time  of  greatest  need. 

One  of  the  most  important  vehicles 
through  which  this  aid  was  given  was  the 
l0Sd  bond  program.  In  1951.  when  the 
infant  nation  desperately  needed  capital 
for  essential  projects,  Israeli  Prime  Min- 
ister David  Ben-Ourlon  formed  the  De- 
rdopment  Ck>rporation  for  Israel  to  sell 
bonds  directly  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Stotet.  This  was  against  the  advice  of 
many  brokers  and  bankers,  who  felt  that 
the  shaky  condition  of  Israel's  finances 
tDd  economy  mitigated  against  the 
feasiUlity  of  the  sale  of  public  bonds. 
Alt  the  response  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  overwhelming,  eclips- 
iog  even  the  most  optimistic  estimates. 
In  that  first  year  alone,  more  than  $50 
million  worth  of  Israel  bonds  were  sold 
in  tbe  United  States,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  more  than  $600  million 
worth  have  been  purchased. 

During  this  period  there  has  been  a 
radical  change  in  the  attitude  toward 
Iirael  bonds.  At  first,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  purchases  of  these  bonds  was  a 
gift,  and  that  the  principal,  much  less 
the  interest,  would  never  be  repcdd.  In 
(ict,  when  I  gave  a  talk  at  one  of  these 
early  bond  dinners,  a  man  approached 
me  and  told  me  that  while  he  was  going 
to  buy  a  bond,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
proper  for  me  to  emphasise  the  bonds 
u  an  investment  since  they  were  not 
Boing  to  be  repaid,  but  rather  that  it  was 
(luite  obvious  that  such  sums  should  be 
considered  only  a  gift.  Well,  a  few 
ve^  ago  I  met  that  same  man  at  an- 
other dinner,  and  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  it  was  stiU  unfair  to  talk  of  the 
bonds  as  an  Investment.     He  replied : 

No,  of  course  not,  since  they  are  going  to 
redeem  the  first  bonds  this  y^sar. 

But,  then,  he  told  me,  somewhat  rue- 
fully, he  had  thought  so  little  of  the  bond 
In  terms  of  its  redemption  possibUities 
that  be  had  misplaced  it,  and  when  his 
wife  learned  that  redemption  was  about 
to  begin,  she  was  furious  with  him. 

This  points  up  better  than  ansrthing 
else  I  know  the  change  in  attitude  to- 
ward these  bonds.  They  are  now  uni- 
versally looked  on  as  fine  investments, 
and  indeed  pension  funds,  labor  unions, 
banks,  and  other  groups  are  increasingly 
looking  to  Israel  as  a  place  to  invest 


their  ftmds.  Private  venture  capital  Is 
flowing  Into  Israel.  These  bonds,  sold 
in  29  countries  throughout  the  world, 
have  provided  since  1951  approximately 
one-<iuarter  of  the  devel<H>ment  budget 
of  Israel,  and  have  enabled  groundwork 
to  be  laid  for  new  industrial  enterprises, 
harbors  to  l>e  financed,  new  roads  to  be 
constructed,  the  expansion  of  commu- 
nications and  power  facilities,  the  ex- 
ptoration  and  exploitation  of  natural 
resources,  the  establishment  of  new  irri- 
gation systems  and  the  construction  of 
the  oil  pipeline  from  Elath  to  Haifa.  In 
addition,  they  have  helped,  in  the  con- 
struction of  Immigrant  housing  and  new 
schools. 

This  year  the  original  12-year  bonds 
will  be  redeemed.  All  future  bonds  will 
be  redeemed  as  they  come  due,  suid  in 
fact,  the  financial  position  of  Israel  is 
so  strong  that  annuity  bonds  as  well  as 
capital  appreciation  bonds  are  now  be- 
ing sold,  all  at  higher  interest  rates  than 
originally. 

The  bond  program,  so  successful  in  the 
past,  continues  to  play  an  integral  part 
in  the  upward  movement  of  tbe  state 
of  Israel,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
15th  anniversary  of  this  naticxi,  we  can 
look  forward  to  new  and  greater  achieve- 
ments, made  possible  by  the  combination 
of  dedication  of  the  Israelis  and  the  help 
of  their  friends  throughout  the  world. 

Israel  has  proved  her  friendship  for 
our  country.  All  Americans  have  good 
reason  to  record  their  faith  and  good 
wishes  for  Israel  and  her  people. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  year  1963  marlEs  the  ISth  year  of 
Independence  for  the  State  of  IsraeL 

During  its  very  few  years  of  existence, 
this  small  nation  has  made  such  great 
strides  both  economically  and  pcditlcally 
that  today  it  stands  as  a  modem  and 
free  country,  a  strong  ally  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

I  rejoice  with  Israel  as  it  reaches  an- 
other milestone  in  its  history.  May  the 
years  ahead  bring  i>eace,  prosperity,  and 
continued  freedom  to  Israel,  the  bulwark 
of  democracy  in  the  Near  East. 

Independence  day  observances  in 
Israel  have  been  saddened  by  the  pi^*"»<"g 
of  Yltzchak  Ben-Zvl.  Israel's  second 
President.  Mr.  Ben-Zvl,  was  a  leader  in 
the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Jewish  homeland.    I  extend 

my  sympatliy  to  the  i>eopIe  of  Israel  uix>n 
their  great  loss.  His  tough-minded  de- 
termination to  have  Israel  succeed  will 
not  be  a  message  written  in  water  for 
succeeding  generations.  Independence 
will  continue  to  be  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  midst  of  irrational  hatred,  I  hope 
that  our  Oovenunent  will  reaffirm  our 
intention  to  defend  Israel's  independence 
and  in  doing  so.  Insure  the  i;>eaceful, 
political,  and  economic  development  of 
all  the  Near  Eastern  nations. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  ISth  anniversary  of  the 
great  historical  events  which  reestab- 
lished the  statehood  of  Israel.  The  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  the  United  States,  must  surely 
experience  an  imusual  sense  of  joyful  ac- 
complishment as  they  look  back  over  the 
years  aiul  recall  their  achievements  In 
reconstructing  Israel  as  an  independent 
and  democratic  state. 


Today  we  see  Israel  as  an  outpost 
of  freedom  and  democracy  among  the 
turbulence  of  the  Middle  East.  Although 
surrounded  by  political  as  well  as  by 
natural  enemies,  Israel  has  sucoessfxilly 
strived  to  maintain  peaceful  atmoq;>here 
under  which  her  people  can  transform 
the  land  into  a  flourishing  nation. 
Israel's  soaring  econcnnic  growth  and  de- 
velopment gives  testimony  to  her  accom- 
plishments in  reviving  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  entire 
area. 

Although  still  very  young  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  Israel  was  quick  to 
assume  responsibilities  in  the  conununity. 
Under  an  unusually  generous  and  far- 
sighted  policy  of  foreign  aid,  Israel  has 
offered  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  some  20  countries  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  When  so  many  newly  independent 
nations  face  the  difflcult  problems  of  de- 
veloping modem  political  ecoiKimic  and 
social  institutions,  Israel  stands  as  not 
only  a  worthy  example  to  follow  but  also 
as  a  ready  source  of  aid  and  encourage- 
ment. 

We  in  America  have  strong  ties  with 
Israel  and  we  are  proud  that  she  has 
locked  to  us  in  the  past  for  guidance  in 
shaping  her  destiny.  We  congratulate 
her  on  her  glorious  achlevanents  and  we 
salute  her  as  a  worthy  member  of  the 
family  of  nati(ms. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is- 
raelis celeln'ate  their  15  years  of  inde- 
pendence, they  can  be  pnmd  of  the  prog- 
ress which  they  have  achieved  since  the 
declaration  of  Independence  was  first 
proclaimed  on  May  14,  1948.  From  a 
fledgling  nation  with  fed  resources  and 
little  manufacturing,  the  people  have 
built  their  country  Into  the  stronghold 
of  democracy  which  the  Western  World 
recognizes  as  a  friend  and  sOly. 

Prom  the  first,  the  Israelis  were  forced 
to  persevere  over  almost  Insurmountable 
odds.  The  massed  attacking  Arab  forces 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
newly  established  state.  Yet  unity  and 
the  desire  to  survive  helped  the  Jews  to 
throw  back  their  enemies  and  to  acquire 
needed  additional  territory.  Out  of  war- 
torn  factories  were  constructed  modem 
oil  refineries  and  phoq>hate  plants. 
Crops  were  planted  In  Irrigated  desert 
land  to  provide  for  the  ever-Increasing 
number  of  immigrants  who  came  to  live 
in  this  promised  land.  Everywhere  in 
Israel  there  has  been  some  form  of  de- 
velopment— the  harbor  and  recreational 
facilities  of  Eilat,  the  Irrigated  lands  of 
the  Negev,  the  shipyards  of  Haifa,  and 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv. 

The  record  of  development  is  stupen- 
dous. Credit  for  this  achievement  lies 
with  the  Jews  who  fouiuied  the  state, 
with  those  who  came  to  settle  and  to 
prosper,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  gov- 
ernment, such  as  David  Ben-Ourlon  and 
the  late  Chalm  Weizmann  and  Yltaehak 
Ben-Zvl,  who  had  the  foresight  to  plan 
ahead  for  the  future. 

On  the  15th  aimlversary  the  future 
has  been  reached,  yet  even  newer  goals 
must  be  set  so  that  Israel  win  continue 
to  prosper.  On  this  their  Important  oc- 
casion, we  In  the  United  States  extend 
our  congratulations  on  the  progress  of 
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Itrad  and  offer  our  continued  friendship 
to  tbe  paaple  of  ttate  dmaalc  xmtkaa. 

Mr.  HEAUnr.  Mr.  Speiiker,  «■  April 
M,  the  gaBant  State  o<  Israel  marks  its 
ISthaHiifcraary. 

I  am  fitted  with  deep  admiration  for 
tbe  tKBwndoas  afcoompliahments  of  this 
tiny  oountrr.  in  this  incredibly  short 
period  of  time,  acainst  almost  insur- 
mountable odds. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  opened  their 
doon  to  their  brethren  from  the  dis- 
placed persons  camps  in  Europe,  from 
countiiea  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  from 
Asia.  Africa,  and  the  Arab  lands.  They 
have  housed  and  giren  employment — 
and  a  dxance  to  start  a  i^w  life — to  more 
than  1  miUioa  immifrants  since  1M8. 
They  have  eonquered  the  desert  and 
have  created  cities  wh«-e  not  so  long  ago 
there  was  nothing  but  desolate  wilder- 
neia.  They  have  built  hoqiitals  and 
BChoola.  increased  their  agricultural  out- 
put and  industrial  production  and  have 
doubled  their  exports. 

But  even  more  important.  Israel  has 
not  forgotten  the  debt  it  owes  to  nations 
of  the  free  world.  Just  as  the  countries 
oi  the  West  came  to  Israel's  aid  when 
the  new  state  needed  te^mical,  financial, 
and  moral  support,  so  Israel  has  come  to 
the  itHistanfe  of  the  new  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Last  year,  more  than  300  Israelis  were 
providing  expert  knowledge  in  agricul- 
ture, education,  health,  construction,  and 
economies  to  governments  on  four  con- 
tinents.   Anottftsr  800  laraeUs  were  at 
work  on  protleeta  vonsored  jointly  by 
Israel  interests  and  the  foreign  govem- 
mmts.    And  (MTcr  1.600  students  from 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America  came 
to    Israel    on    acholarships     Although 
small  and  poor  tai  material  resources, 
Israel  now  has  a  technical  as^tance 
program  in  t3  states  and  territories. 
And  the  fact  that  its  program  empha- 
sizes training  makes  it  unique.    The  for- 
eign student  who  comes  to  Israel  returns 
to  train  others.  The  Israel  expert  abroad 
acts   as   a   teaffher    aanafttiathetie    and 
knowledgeable — but    Interested    mainly 
In  helping  his  student  to  independence. 
With  this  kind  of  program.  Israel  is 
bringing  the  tenets  of  democracy  to  the 
far  comers  of  the  world.    These  people 
are   learning    that   evoi  new    nations, 
facing  aU  kinds  of  problems,  economic 
and  social,  can  grow  and  prosper  in  a 
democracy.    The  success  of  Israel's  ex- 
periment in  independence  is  encoiuaging 
and  so  many  of  these  new  countries  look 
to  Israel  as  an  example  and  guide  for 
their  development.    This  little  country 
has  certainly  come  of  age  and  It  now 
stands  as  a  foDy  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  nation  in  the  wwld.    Israel 
can  be  very  pvood  of  Its  15th  anniver- 
sary.   I  aahite  ttie  people  of  Israel  and 
wish  them  continued  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  deep  sorrow  upon  the  death  of 
His  Bxc^ency  Titaehak  B«a»-Zvi,  Presi- 
dent of  Israel.  My  sympathy  is  extended 
to  the  people  of  Israel;  they  have  loat  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  statesman. 
The  democratic  world  has  lost  a  great 
leader  and  humanitarian. 

Mr.  aiLBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Israel  is 
celebrating  Its  I5th  anniversary  as  a 


atate,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  ioin  with  Israel's  many 
friends  in  obeervliw  this  date. 

We  know  that  the  Joy  of  the  people 
of  Israel  in  reaching  this  milestcne  in 
their  history  has  been  diminished  by  the 
death  of  their  great  leader  and  dearly 
beloved  President.  YitKhak  Ben-Zvi. 
Their  happiness  is  also  marred  by  the 
most  recent  threat  against  their  exist- 
ence— the  treaty  of  union  signed  by 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq,  which,  it  is  re- 
ported. Includes  an  article  calling  for 
the  destruction  of  Israel.  How  tragic  it 
is  that  this  brave,  new  state,  which  was 
attacked  only  a  few  hours  after  achiev- 
ing its  independence  in  1948.  has  been 
forced  to  exist  in  a  state  of  war  ever 
since :  that  her  neighbors  refuse  to  grant 
her  the  peace  for  which  Israel  has 
begged  and  for  which  she  has  always 
aimed.  Premier  David  Ben-Gurion,  in 
his  15th  independence  anniversary  mes- 
sage to  his  people,  described  for  us  the 
true,  splendid  character  of  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  deepest  wishes  of  the  state 
when  he  said : 

Let  us  all  realize  that  before  making  de- 
mands on  others  we  must  first  of  an  make 
demaiuls  on  ourselves.  Let  us  steadfastly 
and  eonfldsntly  continue  to  hold  out  our 
hand  In  peace. 

The  Israel  people  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  their  many  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds ; 
truly,  they  have  performed  miracles. 
One  miracle  is  that  this  ssml!  country 
has  managed  to  srurvive.  to  grow,  and 
flourish,  despite  a  program  of  immigrant 
absorption  that  no  one  oouM  M^lieve  pos- 
sible and  that  no  other  country  in  his- 
tory has  ever  undertaken  before,  ftrael 
has  managed  to  resettle  and  rehabilitate 
more  than  a  milUtm  immigrants. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  labored  with 
imbeUevable  energy  and  devotion.  No 
taslcs  are  too  great,  no  sacrifices  too 
costly  in  their  efforts  to  reach  their 
goals  for  their  homeland.  Tliey  have 
made  the  desert  bloom.  Wbrthless  land 
has  been  made  fertile  and  It  now  pro- 
duces 75  percent  of  the  food  required  to 
feed  the  people.  Israel  has  followed  an 
ambitious  plan  of  economic  development; 
she  has  created  a  dlverslfled  Industrial 
structure,  and  the  list  of  new  and  en- 
larged Israel  industries  is  an  Impres- 
sive one;  chemicals,  ii^iarmaceuticals. 
textiles,  buHdlnff  materials,  precision 
instrmnents.  electrical  appliances,  metal- 
works,  household  and  sanitary  equip- 
ment, wearing  apparel,  and  processed 
foods,  and  others.  In  addition  to  the 
expansion  in  Industry  and  agriculture, 
the  Israel  Government  has  sponsored 
large  investments  in  mining.  Giant 
strides  have  been  made  In  the  field  of 
education;  three  great  universities  have 
been  opened.  Housing,  transportation, 
bxiilding  construction,  cultural  advance- 
ment, are  other  goals  which  have  been 
reached. 

Because  the  new  State  of  Israel  has 
made  such  phenomenal  progress,  she  is 
a  shining  example  to  newly  created  states 
of  Africa  and  Asia  who  now  seek  to  emu- 
late her.  Israel  is  responding  gen- 
erously: to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  it 
is  sharing  its  experiences  with  those  who 
request  it.    Manpower  training  in  Israel 
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is  provided ;  experts,  advisers.  L-. 
and  survey  teams  are  sent  on 
Israel  teams  plan  and  ergai^i 
faeilitles  abroad,  and  traiaai 
prepare  and  Implement  itineraaTiin 
in  developing  countrttai,  nttliwiM 
latest  training  aids.  Israel  PUyi^^ 
ing  role  in  a  number  of  vast  maluuSi 
development  irians.  Israel  tralnsoiS 
for  medical  and  public  health  worl^ 
at  present  manages  and  directs  setM 
hospitals  in  Ethiopia  and  Ghana- tosl 
clinic  was  established  in  Liberia  bv^ 
rael  surgeons  and  physicians.  The  tei 
nical  program  plus  the  imselflshnei^ 
the  Israelis,  their  dedication  to  tte 
tasks,  and  their  achievements  in  fZ 
own  country  have  all  combined  to  li^ 
the  new  nations  with  the  hope  ti^\  ^ 
can  accomplish  the  same  wonderful^ 
suits. 

We  must  admire  Israel  for  her  fortkn. 
aid  program ;  we  can  be  grateful  that  tk 
emerging  underdeveloped  nations  look  to 
her,  for  Israel  has  proved  what  ooited 
dedicated  people  of  a  new  nation  CMnS. 
compllsh  under  a  democratic  fonn  af 
government.  All  this  is  a  povcifH 
weapon  against  the  Q>read  of  cQaiin< 
nism  in  the  new  nations.  The  JJntet 
States  must  continue  to  do  an  in  fa 
power  to  help  preserre  the  security  cT 
Israel  and  to  save  her  from  destruetka 

We  sahite  the  State  of  Israel,  oar  d. 
ly,  our  bastion  of  democracy  in  the  Mtf- 
dle  East.  We  hail  her  valiant  ettiatt 
who.  daily,  have  unflinchingly  faced  m- 
gression  by  their  neighbors.  We  pn^ 
them  for  their  myriad  a^iievementi  ui 
their  unselfishness  in  assisting  othen  il. 
though  stm  confronted  with  serin 
problems  in  their  own  land. 

We  pray  that  the  gallant  country  d 
Israel  will  be  granted  the  Jiist  revn* 
it  has  earned;  happiness  for  its  petf/k 
and  peace  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  ecdleagucs  to 
paying  tribute  to  the  valiant  peopled 
Israel  en  the  15th  anniversary  of  tte 
estabUahment  of  the  State  of  Israel 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  this  eoon- 
try  in  population  and  econofnic  stabflKr 
against  the  greatest  of  odds  stands  m  i 
monument  to  the  wiU  and  aaeriflea  4 
her  peoide.  With  aU  that  this  coaBb; 
has  had  to  do.  we  might  think  her  mlj 
task  was  to  build  her  own  resources.  W 
these  people  have  extended  the  hdpki 
hand  ot  friendship  to  those  in  need  «i 
four  eontlnents. 

This  armiversary  is  marred  only  bar 
the  passing  of  a  great  leader,  Ben-Zfl. 
and  the  continual  striving  of  other  m- 
tions  to  destroy  this  valiant  coantzT- 
We  know  that  these  great  people,  with 
the  help  of  an  free  people,  will  suirlfe 
these  dark  hours  and  go  on  to  greater 
achievements. 

The  United  SUtes  has  been  gtaamm 
in  its  aid  to  Israel.  Where  has  our  aid 
done  a  greater  Job?  We  can  take  Jwtt- 
flable  pride  in  our  part  in  the  estatailib- 
ment  of  Israel,  congratulate  her  on  tbii 
15th  anniversary,  and  pledge  our  cm- 
tinued  support  to  her  worthy  goals. 

Mr.  REUSa  Mr.  Speaker.  Near  iMt 
Report,  a  newsletter  edited  in  WasUai- 
ton  by  Mr.  I.  L.  Kenen,  has  published  a 
most  interesting  issue  in  oommemon^ 
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Mon  of  the  15th  anniversary  of  the 
i^gie  of  Israel  <«  April  28.  I  am  in- 
^ZSiog  an  arUcle  setting  out  a  view  of 
M^  position  in  the  world  and  ex- 
g!^4s  from  a  second  article  reporting 
f^ateof  the  aid  Israel  has  extended  to 
oltier  nations. 
The  first  article  follows: 

JSaAEI.'8    IStR    ANMIVKaaAKT 

llgny  years  ago,  a  contemporary  JewUh 
gropbet  made  a  slgnlfloant  prediction  about 
^eJewlBh  sUte  that  woiUd  some  day  oome 
into  existence. 

"It  TlU  be  unique,"  he  said.  "In  tradl- 
^t^nmi  colonization,  the  motherland  exploits 
the  colouy  economically,  while  the  colony 
exploits  the  motherland  culturally  and 
splrttuslly.  With  Israel.  It  will  be  the 
leTerse." 

TbtM  was  profoundly  true.  Tbe  Israel 
|t>«t  was  eetablUbed  In  BCay  1»48  had  a 
jevlsb  population  of  SSO.OOO.  More  than 
g  uUlUon  newcomers  made  their  home  there 
uid  Israel  needed  substantial  assistance  to 
aettle  them.  The  motherland,  the  Jewish 
dlsspora,  gladly  helped  Israel  to  absorb  her 
launlgrants,  to  build  her  economy,  to  Insure 
bersvTlTal. 

Friendly  nations — most  of  all  otur  own 
Oofemment — generously  provided  grants 
and  loans.  And,  as  a  result.  Israel's  econ- 
omy and  defenses  have  been  strengthened. 
7\)day.  she  Is  a  sturdy  democracy,  on  the 
road  to  economic  Independence. 

But  what  has  Israel  given  In  return?  Has 
■be  In  fact  become  the  spiritual  and  cultural 
center  the  promised  to  be?  What  message 
4oes  (be  have  for  otliers? 

Jews  who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
when  Hitler  can^  to  power,  just  30  years  ago. 
recall  tbelr  horror  at  the  brutality  of  nazlsm, 
the  callous  Indifference  of  It  collaborators, 
tbe  paralysis  of  Its  opponents.  They  sank 
tato  a  nadir  of  despair,  numbed  and  shocked 
at  the  vast  betrayal  of  conscience. 

Tlie  struggle  which  culminated  In  the  es- 
tabttslunent  of  Israel  restored  the  faith  of 
Jews  In  tbelr  capacity  to  shape  their  futiu^. 
It  promised  Jewish  survival.  If  Israel  had 
done  nothing  more  than  that.  It  would  still 
have  made  a  glowing  contribution  to  the  re- 
generation of  the  Jewish  people. 

In  the  t>eginnlng  there  was  Israel's  act  of 
humanity.  Her  doors  would  always  be  open 
lo  every  Jew  In  need  of  a  home.  She  took 
than  all — the  old  and  tbe  young,  tbe  sick, 
the  strong  and  the  dying,  the  educated  and 
tbe  UUterate.  This  act  of  compassion  was 
also  an  enactment  of  Judgment,  eloquently 
reminding  the  world  that  too  many  doors 
had  been  closed  to  the  Jews  when  barbarians 
tamed  Europe  Into  a  vast  eharnel  house. 

In  that  act.  Israel  counseled  a  world  that 
had  become  obeesaed  with  material  things 
and  the  art  of  destruction  that  It  must  cher- 
ish and  honor  people. 

But  Israel  has  come  to  mean  much  more. 
She  has  a  message,  not  merely  for  Jews,  but 
for  the  peoples  of  many  lands.  For  Israel 
tasa  come  to  symbolize  respect  for  the  right 
of  the  Individual  man  to  be  free  In  his  own 
home,  to  work  with  others  In  the  conunon 
effort  toward  a  better  Ufa  and  to  be  safe 
from  the  oppression  of  masters  and  the  hos- 
tility of  neighbors. 

Intiel  was  not  overwhelmed  by  the  squalor 
and  desolation  of  tbe  Near  East  slums  and 
deserts.  She  forged  ahead  to  higher  stand- 
ards Of  living.  Her  example  challenged  her 
neighbors  to  raise  their  sights  and  to  become 
restless  and  unwUUng  to  dweU  In  the  stag- 
naUon  of  the  past.  And,  most  significantly, 
she  has  literally  become  a  light  around  the 
world. 

Overleaping  the  frontier  of  Ignorance  and 
hostility,  she  has  sent  her  teachers  and 
scholars  to  the  far  corners  of  four  conti- 
nents. She  U  teaching  that  every  human 
t>elng  la  entitled  to  live  a  fuU  life,  not  a 
vicarious  one.  to  develop  his  own  personality. 


as  he  wills  It  and  not  as  It  la  molded  for  him, 
and  that  he  may  work  In  cooperation  with 
his  neighbors,  not  In  regimented  battalions, 
larael  has  become — In  terms  that  can  be 
grasped  and  understood — the  promise  and 
the  proof  that  the  free  society  works,  that 
It  truly  offers  the  fullest  opportunity. 

Tbe  little  nation  remains  Independent, 
even  though  she  is  surrounded  by  enemies 
who  threaten  to  destroy  her.  More  than  that, 
larael  tells  us,  people  can  advance  and  can 
overcome  combinations  of  hostile  circum- 
stance by  the  cooperation  of  self-respecting 
freemen. 

Today.  Israel  Is  engaged  In  social  action  on 
an  International  scale,  conducted  by  a  peo- 
ple who  have  always  preached  that  salvation 
Is  won  by  a  life  of  good  works  In  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  faced  with 
demanding  problems  of  development 
within  Its  own  borders.  Israel  has  given 
aid  to  other  countries  as  described  in 
the  following  article: 

In  Asia:  The  Israel  aid  program  started 
In  Burma  as  far  back  as  1964.  There  are 
now  12  Asian  countries  where  Israelis  have 
been  helpful — In  irrigation,  power,  health. 
In  the  development  of  cotton  and  sugar- 
beet  crops,  In  the  establishment  of  frontier 
villages. 

Some  ,of  these  nations  are  threatened  by 
the  Influence  and  power  of  Communist 
China,  as  Is  Africa. 

In  Africa:  With  many  African  countries 
on  the  verge  of  independence  Israel  was  able 
to  establish  links  with  their  future  leaders, 
whom  Israel's  Hlstadruth  representatives 
knew  as  fellow  trade  unionists. 

These  relations  began  on  the  west  coast, 
but  the  end  of  the  Aqaba  blockade  and  the 
opening  of  Ellat  facilitated  new  relations 
with  countries  on  the  east  coast. 

Every  week  a  ship  carries  cargo  back  and 
forth  between  Israel's  southern  port  of  Ellat 
and  the  African  ports  of  Maseawa,  Assab, 
Djibouti.  Mombasa,  and  Dar  es  Salaam. 

Once  a  month  It  carries  passengers — most 
of  them  experts  and  businessmen.  On  re- 
turn Journeys  It  brings  students.  Some  60 
percent  of  the  1,600  foreign  students  come 
from  Africa,  and  most  of  these  are  from  the 
more  accessible  and  less  expensive  east  coast. 
Tanganyika  alone  has  sent  more  than  250 
students  to  Israel. 

Israeli  scholarships  are  available  in  some 
African  protectorates  which  are  still  part  of 
the  British  empire.  And  in  some  countries, 
British  officials  who  resisted  the  Zionists  In 
Palestine  In  the  1940's  now  give  their  bless- 
ing as  promising  students  depart  for  Israel 
to  prepare  themselves  for  Independence. 

Africans  welcome  the  Israel  offers  of 
scholarships  because  authorities  can  be  sure 
the  students  will  wind  up  In  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa, 
and  Jerusalem  and  not  in  Mobcow,  Peking, 
or  Sofia,  as  might  happen  If  the  scholarships 
were  channeled  through  some  third  party 
neutral. 

In  Latin  America:  In  the  last  2  years, 
the  program  has  spread  to  our  hemisphere. 

Some  Latin  American  leaders  know  that 
they  face  communism  if  they  do  not  push 
reform. 

In  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  last  month.  Sen- 
ator HuBirr  H.  HtTMPHkET,  Democrat,  of 
Minnesota,  described  Israel  as  an  ally  In  the 
struggle  for  democrttcy  In  Latin  America. 

Israel  recently  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  OAS  to  provide  scholarships.  Some 
200  trainees  will  take  courses  In  cooperation, 
agricultural  planning,  arid  zone  develop- 
ment, and  youth  leadership.  Others  will 
study  trade  unionism.  These  courses  will  all 
be  In  Spanish. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  again 
my  honor  to  rise  to  note  another  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel— its  15th. 


This  year  much  of  the  ioy  of  the  cele- 
bration is  nmrred  by  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  Israel's  President.  Yitachak  Ben- 
Zvi.  He  was  an  outstaoiding  statesman, 
scholar,  and  author  who  was  beloved  by 
the  people  of  Israel  and  aU  those  who 
knew  him.  President  Ben-Zvi  served  for 
11  years,  during  whLt^  time  Israel  made 
great  progress  in  its  development.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  world. 

Last  year,  in  noting  Israel's  14th  anni- 
versary. I  concluded  my  remarks  with 
the  following: 

It  Is  my  hope  thai  when  the  State  of 
Israel  reaches  Its  15th  anniversary,  peace  will 
reign  In  the  Middle  East  so  that  all  of  the 
peoples  of  that  area  of  the  world  can  start 
on  the  all-Important  Job  of  developing  the 
Middle  East  and  Improving  the  standards  of 
living  of  the  residents. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  unfortunately  obvious 
that  my  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 
Instead  of  making  efforts  to  restore 
peace.  Egypt  has.  with  the  aid  of  West 
German  scientists,  embarked  upon  a 
missile  and  aircraft  development  pro- 
gram. Combined  with  the  new  Federa- 
tion of  Arab  States  into  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  President  Nasser's  con- 
tinuous threats,  Israel  once  again  finds 
her  security  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Faced  with  this  new  buildup  Israel 
must  take  steps  to  protect  herself. 
Egypt's  action  will  undoubtedly  start  a 
new  armaments  race  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  must,  at  all  costs,  prevent  such  oc- 
currence as  it  is  not  only  a  threat  to 
Israel,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa,  but 
to  the  entire  free  world. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  any  military  action  against  the 
State  of  Israel.  The  United  States  has 
negotiating  points  with  which  to  work. 
They  range  from  the  discontinuance  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  members  of 
the  United  Arab  Federation  to  action  in 
the  United  Nations:  that  further  assist- 
ance to  these  nations  depends  upon  their 
endeavors  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
just  peace  through  negotiations  of  all 
controversial  issues. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  East  can  be  peacefully  set- 
tled. I  have  said,  and  have  introduced 
resolutions,  and  I  believe  that  the  way 
to  achieve  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  to 
have  all  parties  Involved  participate  at 
a  peace  conference.  It  must  be  the  duty 
of  the  nations  of  the  Western  alliance 
to  insure  the  independence  of  Israel  and 
other  sovereign  states  in  this  area.  The 
United  States  must  again  take  the  lead 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of 
us  needs  reminding  that  this  is  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Israel.  The  occasion  Is  being  com- 
memorated, not  only  in  synagogues  and 
Jewish  homes  across  the  country,  but 
also  by  all  of  us  who  cherish  the  values 
of  freedom,  democracy,  and  self-deter- 
mination. 

Today  it  seems  hard  to  believe  that 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  it  was  possible 
to  despair  of  the  Jewish  people.  Mil- 
lions had  been  murdered  by  the  Nazis; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes.  But  those 
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who  deq>aired  in  the  daric  years  txt  the 
war  f<»voft  cme  thing:  that  the  Jewlah 
people  had  a  yialon — a  vision  of  one  daj 
retamlnff  to  their  ancient  homeland. 
The  Jewldi  people  sustained  that  vision, 
and  the  vision  sustained  them.  And  In 
the  following  years,  like  a  i^ioenix  from 
the  ashes,  the  State  of  Israel  arose — 
proud,  strong,  and  free. 

Today  it  ought  to  be  possible  simply 
to  praise  and  rejoice  at  all  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  have  accomplished.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  simply  to  rest  as- 
sured that  the  independence  of  Israel  is 
inviolable.  But  of  course.  Just  as  15 
years  ago,  Israel  is  in  danger.  Foreign 
rocket  experts  in  Egypt  are  adding  daily 
to  that  country's  armed  strength.  The 
union  of  Syria  and  Iraq  with  Egypt  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  a  revival  of  Arab 
militancy  directed  against  Israel.  Re- 
cent disturbances  in  Jordan  pose  a  threat 
which  cannot  be  ignored. 

And,  Just  as  they  did  15  years  ago,  the 
pecvle  of  Israel  look  to  us  in  the  United 
States  for  assistance  in  restraining  the 
Arab  States,  for  support  in  the  United 
Nations,  for  diplomatic  moves  to  reduce 
tension  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
We  in  this  country  can  no  more  think  of 
denjring  support  to  Israel  today  than  we 
could  in  her  hour  of  greatest  peril.  I  am 
sure  all  Members  of  Congress  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  this — that  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  may  be  confident  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  abandon 
them  now  or  in  the  future.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate  America's 
friendship  for  the  i>eajple  of  Israel  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  their  enormous  devotion, 
industry,  and  heroism. 

Mr.  BUCKT.KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  haiH>y  to  pay  tribute  in  honor  of  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  State  of 
Israel  has  made  considerable  develop- 
ment and  is  now  the  most  progressive 
and  stabilized  country  in  the  Middle 
East.  Its  population  has  been  more 
than  doubled  by  the  influx  of  persecuted 
refugees  from  all  over  the  world,  par- 
ticularly from  Arab  and  Moslem  coun- 
tries. 

To  me.  Israel  is  a  foothold  of  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East.  A  strong  Israel 
is  important  to  the  security  and  welfare 
of  the  United  States.  Of  all  the  coim- 
tries  in  the  Middle  East,  the  State  of 
Israel  stands  out  clearly  as  the  most 
dependable  exponent  of  democracy.  I 
sincerely  believe  that  our  American  pol- 
icy should  always  be  one  of  close  friend- 
ship with  the  State  of  Israel,  which  the 
United  States  helped  to  create. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  wonderful 
achievements  brought  about  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  the  enemies  of  Israel  con- 
tinue plotting  the  destruction  of  the  only 
truly  democratic  state  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  its  struggle,  Israel  needs  the 
sympathetic  and  wholehearted  support 
of  all  right  thinking  Americans.  We 
must  not  permit  Egypt  and  the  members 
of  the  Arab  League,  which  hates  Israel, 
to  block  the  progress  of  the  young, 
democratic  State  of  Israel.  When  we 
help  the  State  of  Israel,  we  are  not  only 
helping  the  people  of  Israel,  but  we  are 
making  an  everlasting  friend  and  ally 
for  the  United  States. 


There  must  be  peace  between  Israel     have  meant  what  it  has  in  the  *«»>  «• 

and  the  Arab  States  in  the  Middle  East.     Israel.     It  would  not  have  meantu  a 

I  wish  for  the  State  of  Israel  and  its     *"»"  •"  ^.^-.i    ♦*.-♦  ♦». ^  •.■■■ 


gallant  people,  a  continued  future  of 
peace,  prosperity,  security,  and  liberty. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  in 
1948.  following  the  termination  of  the 
British  mandate  of  Palestine,  fulfilled 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  millions  of  per- 
sons of  Jewish  faith  and  ancestry  all 
over  the  world. 

Many  of  them  were  survivors  of  the 
most  calculated  attempt  at  genocide  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  They  dreamed 
of  a  state  which  would  stand  as  a  haven 
of  democracy,  freedom,  and  peace  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  They 
dreamed  of  a  modem  day  "land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey." 

But  these  people  were  more  than  mere 
dreamers.  They  were  practical  men  and 
women  of  action.  They  gave  unstint- 
ingly  of  their  labors  in  order  to  make 
the  deserts  bloom  and  the  cities  prosper. 
We  all  are  aware  of  how  well  they  have 
succeeded. 

In  the  15  years  which  have  elapsed, 
the  State  of  Israel  has  given  its  citizens 
individual  liberties  and  material  pros- 
perity. Unfortunately,  its  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  its  people  have  been  un- 
successful. The  Middle  East,  tradition- 
ally a  region  beset  by  strife  and  turmoil, 
has  continued  to  be  in  ferment.  Ancient 
enmities  have  survived  to  imperil  the 
tranquillity  of  the  area. 

Even  today  events  are  taking  place 
which  once  again  cause  us  to  look  to 
that  part  of  the  world  with  apprehen- 
sion and  concern.  As  we  extend  our 
best  wishes  to  the  State  of  Israel  upon 
this  important  milestone  in  its  history, 
it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  nation  and 
its  neighbors  may  soon  find  solutions  to 
their  conflicts  and  embark  upon  an  era 
of  mutual  cooperation  which  must,  of 
necessity,  benefit  all. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ISRAEL'S    15TH    ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  •  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpzrn]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  saluting  the  State  of 
Israel  on  the  occasion  of  her  15th  In- 
deF>endence  Day. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  phenom- 
enal record  of  achievement  which  this 
small  but  courageous  nation  has  made 
since  its  founding  in  1948. 

Fifteen  years  in  the  life  of  a  less 
worthy  and  spirited  nation  would  not 


has  in  Israel,  that  the  poverty  of  tl» 
desert  has  been  overcome,  that  the  tfb> 
eases  of  the  desert  have  been  eradicated, 
that  the  hostile  desert  has  been  forced^ 
support  thriving  Industries  and  flowiith 
Ing  farms. 

It  is  tjrpical  of  the  short  national  Ufc 
of  the  people  of  Israel  that  miracles  in 
economic  and  social  development  have 
become  commonplace. 

What  is  most  worthy  of  our  conaidert. 
tion  in  the  Independence  Day  is  Israd'J 
dedication  to  the  ideals  of  human  vfli 
human  dignity,  and  human  brotherhood 

We  have  Just  commemorated  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  rt- 
volt.  In  doing  so,  we  have  caOed  to 
mind  the  brilliant  courage  which  bmb 
can  muster  in  the  face  of  tyranny,  the 
hideous  cruelty  which  men  can  perpe- 
trate in  the  grip  of  insanity.  We  bait 
seen,  all  too  frequently  in  oiu*  own  life, 
time,  examples  of  oppression  and  det- 
radation  similar  to  the  Nazi  extermlo^ 
tion  of  Polish  Jewry. 

The  hopeless  rebels  of  Warsaw  wen 
fighting  for  a  death  with  honor.  Their 
spirit  Is  continued  in  the  people  of  Israel, 
who  are  fighting  for  a  life  of  honor  ui 
who  are  seeking  that  kind  of  life  not  ooly 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  people  of  new 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

This  is  why  Israel,  who  needs  all  thi 
human  resources  she  can  find  for  her  ova 
development.  Is  lending  these  reaoureei 
of  know-how  and  understanding  in  a 
technical  aid  program  that  reaches  Q 
nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

On  May  14.  1948,  leaders  of  the  Palei- 
tine  Jewish  community  gathered  In  i 
small  museum  in  Tel  Aviv  to  declare  the 
establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel.  A 
few  hours  later,  the  surrounding  Arak 
countries  attacked,  in  a  war  which  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  Arab  Leatw 
termed  "A  war  of  extermination  and  m»> 
mentous  massacre."  The  Palestlnlaa 
Jews  know  that  their  brethren,  the  sor* 
vivors  of  the  European  holocaust,  ha4 
been  the  victims  of  Just  such  extermina- 
tion and  m(Hnentous  massacre.  And  aa, 
despite  their  own  desperate  situatioo, 
they  opened  their  doors  to  the  refugeei 
In  the  midst  of  her  war  for  independenee, 
Israel  welcomed  over  100.000  persons. 

And  this  was  only  the  beginning. 

Between  1949  and  1952,  nearly  600,001 
more  immigrants  entered  Israel,  froa 
Europe,  from  Arab  and  North  Africaa 
lands,  from  behind  the  Iron  Curtatai 
During  the  next  6  years,  another  200,001 
came. 

During  the  first  15  years  of  Israd'i 
existence,  more  than  1  million  human 
beings,  from  100  different  countriei 
throughout  the  world,  have  found  a  life 
with  honor  within  her  narrow  borders. 

Such  numl>ers  simply  cannot  convej 
what  it  means,  in  human  terms,  for 
Israel  to  effect  the  ingathering  of  the 
exiles. 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  tremendom 
effort  required  to  absorb  one  family  of 
immigrants  into  the  life  of  the  new 
country. 

Landing  at  Haifa  Harbor,  this  family 
is  prepared  to  begin  its  new  life  with 
nothing  more  than  the  possessions  It  can 
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— ffT  and  the  clothes  it  can  wear.  The 
^Ll^nunent  most  prepare,  even  before 
0eboat  docks,  to  house  this  family  and 
Mnploy  Its  father. 

^X)^  Oovemment  must  transport  the 
£-p,iiy  to  a  settlement,  which  has  only 
,«eently  been  established,  and  provide 
^^Ical  and  educational  facilities.  It 
must  offer  social  services,  vocational 
jj^jnlng  and  guidance.  Very  often.  It 
oust  teach  the  immigrants  the  resur- 
rected language  of  the  new  land. 

The  financial  cost  of  such  an  under- 
^^<nf  is  tremendous.  The  strain  of  it 
It  fdt  in  every  Israeli  pocket. 

Revemie  which  would  normally  be 
gged  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  must 
Ik  diverted  into  rehabilitation  and  settle- 
inent  of  the  newcomers.  Improved 
liousing  for  the  original  Immigrants 
must  be  sacrificed  to  provide  temporary 
housing  for  the  new  immigrants.  In 
the  same  way.  schools,  hospitals,  and 
eten  food  and  Jobs  are  provided  for  the 
new  settlers  on  a  priority  l>asis. 

The  people  of  Israel  give  without  end 
so  that  others  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  live  as  freemen,  secure  in  their  own 
homeland. 

Ihls  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
people  has  not  been  restricted  by  Israel 
to  Its  nationals.  Israel's  technical  aid 
pit)gram  in  underdeveloped  lands  has 
certain  qualities  which  inake  It  unique. 
Israel  eaimot  offer  financial  aid.  But 
she  can  offer  training  in  agricultural  and 
Industrial  development,  cooperative  or- 
gnnizations.  health,  education,  and  social 
MTvloe,  because  she  has  struggled  herself 
with  the  problems  of  development,  she 
is  sUll  struggling  and  she  knows  how  to 
win. 

Because  she  was  hciself  a  colony  at 
one  time,  Israel's  aid  is  free  from  the 
taint  of  colonialism  which  often  soils  the 
generous  hand  of  Western  nations. 

Because  Israel's  motives  begin  with 
hooian  kindness  and  end  with  human 
dignity,  her  aid  is  not  weakened  by  fear 
of  an  enslaving  ideology,  which  accom- 
panies the  aid  of  some  Eastern  nations. 

Israel's  aid  program  is  personalized. 

Last  year  alone.  1.623  students  came  to 
Israel  for  training:  326  Israel  experts 
went  abroad  to  train  experts  and  tea^ch- 
en;  and  800  Israelis  were  at  work  on 
joint  economic  projects.  Tlie  students 
who  come  to  Israel  return  home, 
equipped  not  only  to  practice  their  new 
skills,  but  to  pass  them  on  to  others. 
E?ery  Israeli  expert  who  visits  a  develop- 
ing nation  leaves  behind  him  native  ex- 
perts, who  can  carry  on  and  expand  his 
work. 

Most  important,  Israel's  aid  program 
Is  self-liquidating.  For  instance,  Israel 
and  another  government  will  agree  to 
establish  a  Jointly  owned  and  managed 
corporation.  As  soon  as  local  employers 
and  employees  have  acquired  the  know- 
how  necessary  to  run  the  corporation  by 
themselves.  Israeli  interests  sell  out  to 
native  holdings. 

TbQs.  Israel  helps  to  bring  new  na- 
tions toward  the  economic  takeoff.  And 
flooe  they  have  reached  that  point,  she 
expects  no  reward  other  than  friendship. 
This  is  what  she  has  received,  and  de- 
servedly ao. 

Israel  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
the  advances  of  the  past  15  years  could 


not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
hrfp  of  the  United  States.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  President  Truman  azmounced 
recoKnition  to  the  Infant  state,  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  the  growth  of 
Israel.  Both  ovu*  Oovemment  and  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  have  contributed 
generously  to  her  economic  stability  and 
to  the  absorption  of  immigrants.  Our 
assistance  has  paid  off.  And  It  must  be 
continued. 

Immigration  to  Israel  has  not  ended. 
And  the  cost  of  her  defense  is  increasing. 

The  Arab  States  are  receiving  the  most 
modern  weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
plus  economic  assistance  from  the  West. 
In  order  to  maintain  peace  and  stability 
in  the  Middle  East,  there  must  be  a  bal- 
ance of  military  power.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  supply  Israel  with  arms,  we 
must  at  least  continue  our  economic  aid. 
Any  diminution  of  this  aid  would  ad- 
versely affect  not  only  the  pwwer  bal- 
ance but  would  also  affect  the  gains 
which  Israel  has  made  internally. 

I  said  earlier  that  we  have  consistently 
supported  Israel's  integrity  and  right  to 
survive.  This  right  is  now  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  increasing  strength  of 
Egypt's  President  Nasser.  While  Israel 
has  a  world  of  friends,  she  lives  in  a 
neighborhood  of  enemies. 

Unless  our  Goveitunent  makes  it  clear 
to  the  Arabs,  in  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
we  will  not  countenance  any  attack  on 
Israel,  we  may  see  the  outbreak  of  a 
war  which  could  engulf  the  entire  world. 

A  statement  of  policy  guaranteeing 
the  security  of  Israel,  coupled  with  ear- 
nest action  of  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  bring  Arabs  and  Israelis  to- 
gether at  the  peace  table,  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  make  our  position  im- 
mistakably  clear.  And  clarity  from  us 
may  mean  pi-evention  of  war. 

Madam  Speaker,  on  this  15th  anni- 
versary of  its  Independence,  Israel  has 
still  not  secured  peace.  May  the  com- 
ing year  see  the  dream  of  peace  realized 
not  only  for  the  good  of  Israel,  but  for 
the  good  of  all  mankind. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bromwell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHWENCEL),  for  April  29,  1963,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness  in  the  faniily. 

Mr.  AsPiMALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado),  for  an  Indefinite 
period,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiNisH) ,  for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Becker  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hal- 
L£ck)  ,  for  April  29,  on  account  of  official 
committee  business. 

Mr.  Forrester  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weltner  ) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Healet  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Puce)  .  for  Monday.  April  29, 1963.  on  ac- 
coimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Bberjcamh  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CooLET) ,  until  the  morning  of  May  9,  to 
attend  the  22d  Plenary  Meeting  of  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Commit- 
tee at  Bangalore.  India. 

Mr.  Hacam  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Coolcy),  until  the  mominf  at 


May  9.  to  attend  the  2ad  Plenary  Meet- 
ing of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  at  Bangalore.  UuBa. 

Mr.  DtmcAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Colorado) ,  for  Monday.  April 
29,  1963,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  vmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUowing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman.  for  15  minutes,  today, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Zablocki.  for  1  hoar,  tomorrow. 
April  30.  1963. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  15  min- 
utes, today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks;  and  for  45  minutes  on 
Thursday  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi.<: 
remarks. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ScHADEBERG  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  King  of  New  York),  for  1  hour, 
Tuesday,  April  30. 

Mr.  M(x>RE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
King  of  New  York),  for  1  hour,  Tues- 
day, May  7. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
King  of  New  York),  for  30  minutes, 
Tuesday.  April  30. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Cohgrbssicnal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wsis  granted  to: 

Mrs.  GRirnTHs. 

Mr.  HosscER  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  MiLXs  and  to  include  certain  tables 
and  extraneous  material  while  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  HJR.  4655. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  King  of  New  York)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  FiNO. 

Mr.  AtGER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  WiCKERSHAM. 

Mrs.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Toll. 
Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.  St.  Once. 


SENATE  Bins  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

8.  495.  An  act  for  the  rcUef  of  Evanthla 
Chrlfitou;  to  tfae  Ck>mmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8. 733.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zorlch.  Roeetta  AmabUe  Zarlch.  and  Florella 
Zorlcli:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  787.  An  act  for  the  rettef  of  Zofla  Mle- 
ciellca;   to  the  Conunlttoe  en  Um  Judiciary. 

8.  1196.  An  act  for  tbm  nUef  o<  Mre.  AiarU 
Nowakowakl  Chandler,  to  the  Ooaunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Houae  Administration,  reported  ttiat 
that  CfHnmlttee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  2833.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision  d 
of  section  60  of  tb»  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
n.S.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give  the  court  authority 
on  Its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  In  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding; 

HJl.  2849.  An  act  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and 

HJl.  4549.  An  act  to  amend  section  4103 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.) .  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, April  30,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

746.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation,  entitled,  "A 
bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  suspend  In  time  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency hereafter  declared  the  reports  required 
iinder  chapter  145  on  the  progress  of  catalog- 
ing and  standardization";  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

747.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  service  rendered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  during  the  calendar 
year  1962,  pursuant  to  the  ivoylslons  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

748.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  examination  of  rentals  charged  for 
equipment  owned  and  operated  by  Morrlson- 
ECnudsen  Co..  Inc.,  Boise.  Idaho,  a  subcon- 
tractor under  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
prime  contract  AF  33 (600) -29717  with  West- 
ern Electric  Co..  Inc..  New  York,  N.T..  In  con- 
struction of  the  White  Alice  communication 
system  in  Alaska,  pursuant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53).  the 
Accounting  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31 
U.S.C.  67).  and  the  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  examine  contractors' 
records,  as  set  forth  In  10  U.S.C.  2313(b); 
to  the  Conunltttee  oq  Government 
Operations. 

749.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  eligibility  require- 
ments, rents,  and  occupancy  of  selected 
low-rent  housing  projects.  Public  Housing 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency;  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  IMl  (31  U.S.C.  63).  and  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  1435) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

750.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office.  XJS.  Oourts.  transmitting  the 
Annvial  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  19<n.  pur- 
suant to  section  004(a)  (4),  UUe  28,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


T61.  A  letter  from  the  Attomoy  G«iuc«L 
transmitting  a  draft  at  proposed  leglaiaMoa 
entitled  "A  btU  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  February  11,  1903  (32  Stat.  t23.  as 
amended,  15  U.8.C.  29,  40  U.S.C.  45).  com- 
monly known  as  the  Sxpedlting  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  president.  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Society.  V.SJi..  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  transmitting  the  auditor's  re- 
port and  the  annual  report  for  calendar  year 
1962  of  the  society,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
642.  85th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  3200.  A  bill  to  redesig- 
nate the  Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Mon- 
ument, to  revise  the  boundaries  thereof,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  248 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  3887.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  acceptance  of  donations  of  land 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  249). 
Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  4893.  A  bill  reUting 
to  age  limits  in  connection  with  appoint- 
ments to  the  U.S.  Park  Police:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  260).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  4151.  A  bill  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  cer- 
tain public  lands  in  the  State  of  Nevada  to 
the  county  of  Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  261).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  4588.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  and  reservation  for  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  of  certain  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Mojave  B 
Aerial  Gunnery  Range.  San  Bernardino 
County.  Calif.,  for  defense  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  252) .  Referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONAGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Report  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 60.  87th  Congress  on  Captive  Exiropean 
Nations  (Rept.  No.  253).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Joint 
Conunlttee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  264.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARINa:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affaln.  HJl.  2203.  A  bin  to  vaUdats 
tb»  bomsitead  entries  of  Leo  P.  Besres;  with 
amsndment  (Rept.  No.  247) .  Bef erred  to  the 
Oommittse  of  ths  Whole  House. 


Mr.  CHKLF:  Commlttss  on  the  J~ti^- 
UJL  1206.    A  bUl  f or  the  reUef  ot  icZH^Z^ 
Kruplnakl:  without  anvendment  (Bmtlk 
265 ) .     Referred   to   the    Committee  a(  £ 
Whole  House.  ^ 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  JudlH^. 
H.R.  1237.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cl^^' 
Magglora;  without  amendment  (Bept.  ^ 
266 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  o(  m1 
Whole  House.  "• 

Mr.   FEIGHAN:    Committee  on  ths  Jimi 
clary.    H.R.  1275.    A  bill  for  the  relief  oC  Si 
Ann    Super;    with    amendment    (Rept^ 
257).      Referred    to    the   Committee  ot  £ 
Whole  House.  ^ 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  oh  the  Judlete* 
H.R.  1332.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  (tflCHte 
Rodrigues  Fonseca;  wtlh  amendment  (tet 
No.  268) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of^ 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  JudlcfaM 
H.R.  1366.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Vatj^ti, 
shag  O.  Danlelian;  with  amendment  [^m. 
No.  259) .  Referred  to  the  Conmilttee  otii 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judktm 
H.R.  1393.  A  bill  for  the  relief  oTj^ 
Lundle  Farmer;  without  amendment  (Bat 
No.  260) .  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  ot  tht 
Whole  Ho\ise. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judldan 
H.R.  1518.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  m«»«^' 
Angela  Lazarus  Provost  and  Barbara  "Hmim 
Lazarxis;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  aQk, 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wkah 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Ji^ 
clary.  HJl.  1734.  A  biU  for  the  reUtf  k 
Luba  Sledleckl  Simon;  with  amendimsi 
(Rept.  No.  262) .  Referred  to  the  CommlttH 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  JiidldvT 
H  R.  1736.  A  mil  for  the  relief  of  AMorti 
DlLella  Codella;  with  amendment  (Rept He. 
263).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  t)» 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Jott. 
clary.  H.R.  3629.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Pong  Tong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  To^ 
Chin);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  aM). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Wlali 
House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  JoO- 
clary.  S.  74.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Olp 
Marie  Ferrer;  without  amendment  (Rept.  ■«. 
266).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tti 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 
H.R.  1660.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Ooustn- 
tlnos  A.  Orlgoras  (Oregoras);  with  aoMal* 
ment  (Rept.  No.  260) .  Referred  to  the  Ooa- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  JudlcUfy. 
HJl.  3218.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  K»- 
zuko  (Joseph  James)  Kapp;  without  am«i> 
ment  (Rept.  No  287) .  Referred  to  the  Ca» 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  publk 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request) : 

HJl.  6904.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Seert- 
tarles  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  to 
furnish  and  receive  emergency  asslstsBM, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commtttot 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.CELLER: 

HJl.  5006.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1871  of 
UUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase  tte 
per  diem  and  subsistence,  and  limit  nillisgi 
allowances  of  grand  and  peUt  jurors;  to  tte 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6906.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  30  days  tbi 
time  for  filing  petlUon  for  removal  of  dfll 
actions  from  State  to  JPsdersl  coxirts;  to  tto* 
Oocnmlttss  on  the  Judiciary. 


Byllr.DONOHUE: 
mmgtvt  A  bill  to  amend  section  1826  of 
^^Tfg  ot  the  United  States  Code  to  avthor- 
«  the  payment  of  witness"  fees  in  habeas 
"LaM  cases  and  In  proceedings  to  vacate 
2Kc«  rmOM  section  2265  of  UUe  28.  for 
""t^,  who  are  authorized  to  proceed  in 
ff^apsuperU;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 
°^  ByMr.EVINS: 

HB  6900.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38,  United 
«.»«  Code,  to  permit  for  1  year,  the  grant- 
^  of  naUonal  service  life  Insurance  to  cer- 
™„  veterans  heretofore  eligible  for  such 
2Jj„,4nce;   to  the   Committee  on  Veterans' 

aSsIis. 

jgjt  6009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
HeTtDue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
AgtoeUoa  from  gross  Income  for  tulUon  and 
oUier  expenses  paid  by  him  for  his  education 
or  the  education  of  his  spouse  or  any  of  his 
^loeDdents  at  a  college  or  university;  to  the 
Canmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

BJl-WlO'  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
fUvenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  the 
oosu  of  educaUon  or  training  shall  be  de- 
^getlble  as  trade  or  business  expenses  when 
tneoned  in  order  to  obtain  a  new  or  better 
joi),  as  well  as  when  Incurred  In  order  to 
BtOntain  exUUng  skllU,  status,  salary,  or 
lOtployment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
HJt.  5011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Wat«'  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
«tabllsh  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
Otjl  Administration,  to  Increase  grants  for 
eoostrucUon  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
vorks.  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
Bunlclpalltles  and  others  for  the  separation 
of  combined  sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  refulsUoDS  to  aid  In  preventing,  control- 
iDf,  and  abating  pollution  of  Interstate  or 
DSTlgable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
tiM  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By     Mrs.     GREEN     of     Oregon      (by 
request)  : 
fLB.  6912.  A  bill  to  extend  for  8  years  the 
provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Tooth  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1061;  to  ths 
Oammlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
HR.  6913.  A   bin    to  amend    the   Internal 
BevsDue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tu  musical  Instruments  sold  to  students  for 
■ebooi  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.   H06MER: 

HA.  6014.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  relation- 
ship of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  States  in  the  use  of  the  waters  of 
oertaln  streams;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MONTOYA: 

HA.  6016.  A  blU  to  equalize  the  pay  of 
rtttrsd  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BA.  6916.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  of  May  29,  1930.  as 
smeoded;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Offlce 
tod  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  OimLL: 

HJl.  6017.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  approprlaUons 
snd  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cedures for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr    PRICE: 

HJt.  5018.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Area   Re- 

lievelopment  Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 

ma;  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 

to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

ByMr.  PUCIN8KI: 

HJt.  6010.  A  bill  to  amend  ths  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

HR  5920.  A  Mil  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 


may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BTAN  of  Mew  Tork : 
HJt.  5021.  A  bill  to  amend  ths  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
H.R.  6922.  A  bill  to  amend   the  Area   Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  5923.  A  bill  to  amend  section  234  of 
tlUe  38.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  procure 
liability  insurance  for  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  covering 
claims  against  them  alleging  malpractice;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

H.R.  5924,  A  bill  to  amend  section  612  of 
UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  liberalize  the 
compleUon  of  bed  occupancy  care  program 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 
H.R.  6026.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  musical  Instruments  sold  to  students  for 
school  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
HJl.  5926.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  In  order  to  provide  for 
research  to  determine  criteria  and  means  for 
abating  objectionable  aircraft  noise;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
HJl.  5027.  A  bill  relating  to  rates  of  postage 
on  publications  designed  specifically  for  re- 
Uglous  Instruction  classes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HJl.  6928.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  tax  on 
admissions  shall  not  apply  to  admissions  to  a 
moving  picture  theater;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  6029.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  cost  for  applicants  invited  by  a  de- 
partment to  visit  It  for  purposes  connected 
with  employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS : 
H.R.  6030.  A  bill   to   amend   the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for 
2  additional  years  the  provisions  permitting 
the    lease    and    transfer    of   tobacco    acreage 
allotments;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
HJl.  6031.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4.  1007.  to  provide  that  the  16-hour  limita- 
tion upon  continuous  duty  for  certain  rail- 
road employees  shall  apply  to  employees  in- 
stalling,  repairing,    and   maintaining  signal 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  IntersUte  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  6932.  A    bUl    to    amend    the    Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  so  as 
to  authorize  certain  teachers  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  participate  in  a  health  benefits  plan 
established   pvmuant   to   such   act   and   to 
amend  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  in- 
surance Act  of  1954  so  as  to  extend  insurance 
coverage  to  such  teachers;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Poet  Offlce  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HJl.  6933.  A   bUl   to  promote   the   conser- 
vaUon  of  the  Nation's  wildlife  resources  on 
the  Pacific  flyway  In  the  Tule  Lake.  Lower 
Klamath.  Upper  Klamath,   and  Clear  Lake 
NaUonal    Wildlife    Refuges    in    Oregon    and 
California  and  to  aid  in  the  administration 
of  the  Klanxath  rsolamatlon  project;  to  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WTMAN: 

H.R.  59S4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunlsslon  Act.  to  promote  quality 
and  price  stabUlsatlon.  to  define  and  re- 
strain certain  unfair  methods  of  distribution 
and  to  confirm,  define,  and  equalise  the 
rights  of  producers  and  resellers  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  Identified  by  disUngulsb- 
Ing  brands,  names,  cw  trademarks,  and  for 
other  pvu-poees;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  5035.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Payment  Act  of  August  30. 
1962  (Public  Law  87-616)  to  prohibit  the 
payment  of  fees  to  certain  pereons  tor  repre- 
senUng  claimants  under  that  act;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  IForeign  Affairs. 

H.R.  6936.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  political  contributions  and  lobby- 
ing by  agents  of  foreign  principals;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  6037.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cvu-- 
rency. 

By  Ur.  HALET: 
H.J.  Res.  301.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing 
an  amendment  to  ths  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States  of  America  providing  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.J.  Res.  802.  Joint  resoluUon  to  provide 
stricter  controls  over  expenditiu-es  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  traveling  outside  of  the 
United  States,  to  require  employees  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  at  specific  places,  to  provide 
for  the  reporting  of  annual  financial  state- 
ments by  the  Members  of  Congress,  to 
establish  a  uniform  code  of  ethics  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  employees  of  the 
Congress,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  144.  Concturent  resolution 
expressing  the  determlnaUon  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  nxatter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  oontrol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  adoption  in  the  United  States 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Maine  recommending 
that  Congress  give  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration to  S.  T02,  introduced  by  Senators 
Macnitson,  Baktlett,  and  Kxstnaar  and  H.R. 
3966.  Introduced  by  Congressman  McInthix. 
bills  which  would  make  domesticaUy  pro- 
duced fishery  {N-oducte  eligible  for  procure- 
ment and  dlstrlbuUon  under  the  food-for- 
peace  program  to  assist  that  program  and 
the  development  of  the  domestic  fishery  re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memcaial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Colorado,  memorializ- 
ing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  call 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  concerning  taxation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive «to  ratifying  the  i»t>posed   amendment 
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to  the  Constitution  of  th«  United  BUtes  re- 
l»Unc  to  qiuUfleaUoo*  d  electors;  to  the 
Cowimitt—  on.  th*  Jodlclarj. 

AlsOb  mummtmX  of  tlM  LagiiUtura  ot  the 
Tprttury  «f  Ouaoi.  weningialltnt  th*  Ptmi- 
Omnt  Md  tb»  aoagreH  o<  th«  Unlt*d  States 
nimUv  to  fsspscifWly  peUUooing  ths  Con- 
KrsH  of  tb*  Oalted  SUrtes  to  institute  an 
aaoendaasnS  to  tka  Constitution  of  tiM  United 
St*t«s  tayertttttasps  oT  the  United  States 
who  reside  In  Aoasrlcan  territories  and  pos- 
sessions to  vote  in  nattonai  elections  for 
Preaklrat  and  Vloe  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittea  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also.  aaMBorlal  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  at  HawaU.  memorlaUalnff  the  President 
and  the  Qwgraaa  of  Om  United  States  reU- 
tive  to  requestlac  »onetdetstlop  of  leglsU- 
tion  to  provide  for  the  stockpiling  of  food- 
stuffs In  Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serrioes. 

Also,  msaaorlat  of  the  Legtelature  of  the 
State  of  HawaU.  ■—WIsIIHihl  the  C<ngress 
of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  Touth  Kniploy- 
ment  Act;  to  the  Onanmlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Also,  mewMrlal  ef  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  HhWAli.  aemortallalnff  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  medical  and  hospital  benefits  to  aged 
persons  through  a  social  seeurtty  insurance 
program  and  to  provide  similar  benefits  to 
retired  Federal  empleyeee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  urging 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 


priate adequate  Federal  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Mderal  laboratary  s^nll'jn*  with 
faclllUes  and  personnel  to  eoaduct  chemical, 
phjalological.  anatomical,  and  mechaalcal 
studies  on  the  nature  and  remedy  of  tZie 
stated  problems;  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  LegtsUture  of  the 
State  of  mine,  memortallzlng  the  Congress 
of  the  united  States  to  give  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  S.  702  and  HJt.  3965 
authorizing  the  procurement  and  dlstribuUon 
of  domestlcalTy  produced  fishery  products 
under  the  food-for-peace  program:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 


April  f^ 


By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.B.  6M2.  A  bUl  for  the  rsitef  of  PmhI  » 
Posa:  to  the  Committee  on  ttM  JunmlrT  *- 
By  Mr.  OfiMBia:  —""•?. 

HA.  SMfi.  A  bui  f or  the  relief  «f 
oils  untsanos;  to  the  Cooomlttee  oa 
dlclacy. 

By  Mr.  ROOMKT: 

H.R  5944.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eva  ct»^ 
Cong  deCastro:  to  the  Committee  on  ta-T^ 
mclary.  *■*  '»• 
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PETITIONS,  BTC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  2JLU.  private 
bills  and  resobitions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  EOWABD8: 
HJt.  5«3«.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Salvador 
Ochoa-Otxnez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
Hit.  5938.  A  bin  for  the  rcll«f  of  Martha 
nnnm\mv     Kamirea     and     dAughtet,     Nebla 
aonzalez:    to   the   Committee  on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  504a  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bonl- 
facla  Cruz  Wojclk;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judicixixy. 

ByMr.  LANGEN: 
HJl.5941.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  JuUan 
A.  Ersklne:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petittaiM 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk'tlS 
and  referred  as  follows:  ^^ 

97.  By  the  SPEAKIR:  Petition  of  Inu, 
national  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  AUst 
Legazpi  City.  Phfllppines.  petitioning  ^J 
resolution  be  passed  objecting  to  thenn. 
posed  amendment  to  the  War  Daman  ^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affalra. 

M.  Also,  petition  of  the  Citiieos'  studt 
Club  of  Oahu.  Honolulu,  petitlanlng  coS 
sideration  of  their  resolution  with  reftsi^s 
to  requesting  the  Congress  of  ths  Vaittt 
States  to  amend  the  ImnUgratloa  and  Ib- 
tlonaUty  Act  as  provided  for  in  S.  747;  to  tte 
CommlttM  on  the  Judiciary.  * 

99.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  niA 
River,  Ohio,  petitioning  oonslderatiootf 
their  rssoluUon  with  reference  to  e^saeite 
the  sentiments  of  ooiincU  of  the  sttg  i| 
Rocky  RlTcr,  Ohio,  pertaining  to  Comaiuid 
goods  being  lold  in  the  United  States;  te  (^ 
Committee  on  Ways  and  **— nf 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


AaerkaM  DyiBf  u  War  Thmi  U  Not  a 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THB  HOOBB  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29, 1963 

Mr.  AIX3KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing  news  item  from  this  noomln^s  Wall 
Street  Journal  notes  the  80th  American 
boy  to  die  in  the  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Why  are  American  boys  dying  in 
a  war  the  President  refnaes  to  call  a  war 
yet  commits  our  forces  to  it?  What  does 
the  Nation  ten  the  parents  and  loved  ones 
of  these  boys  who  are  dying  on  a  lonely 
battlefield  in  a  faraway  and  strange 
land?  What  are  we.  the  Congress,  going 
to  tell  the  American  people  as  we  stand 
by  and  allow  American  boys  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war  not  declared  by  Congress? 
We  have  taken  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold 
and  def^id  the  Constitutic«  and  ttie 
Constitution  gives  only  Congress  the 
power  to  declare  war.  By  what  right 
does  President  Kennedy  commit  armed 
forces  to  a  continuing  war  without  the 
sanction  d  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution? 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  time  for  Congress 
to  exert  its  constitutional  responsibility 
and  notify  the  Prealdent  that  we  expect 
him  to  live  up  to  thesupreme  law  of  the 
land?  In  keepioc  with  the  oath  we  fceok 
as  Menbeia  of  Ooncreaa,  w*  must  return 
to  ConsresB  ttoe  pawvn  deiegated  to  ua 


in  the  Constitution.  Perhaps,  then,  we 
can  bring  about  a  policy  which  will  make 
some  sense  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
tuitions  and  the  Communist  threat.  At 
least,  American  boys  will  not  be  sent  to 
die  in  an  undeclared  war. 

The  news  item  follows: 

Red  guerrlUas  In  South  Vietnam  killed  a 
U.S.  Army  maater  sergeant  and  40  South 
Vletnnmeee  troops  in  a  battle  320  miles  north 
of  Saigon,  Vietnam  military  sourcss  said. 
About  60  other  Oovemment  troops  were 
missing.  The  US.  sergeant  waa  the  80th 
U.S.  military  adviser  to  die  In  South  Viet- 
nam since  the  United  States  began  aiding 
South  Vietnam   militarily  a  years   ago. 


Israert  IStk  Aaaiversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIOAIV 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondttw,  April  29,  19€9 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
weekend  marked  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  reemergenee  of  the  State  of  Israd 
and  viewing  the  pMt,  Israel  has  much 
in  which  she  can  take  pride. 

Skeptics  said  that  Israel,  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  hostile  forces,  with  arid  land, 
depleted  resources,  and  a  divergent  and 
impoverished  pecH?le.  could  not  survive. 
They  ware  wrong. 

TMay    the    agricuituraUy    cult^ated 


1»ML    IrrlgBlkMi    hM    alcMttlT    to- 


creased;  and  she  has  developed  a  wdl- 
working  industrial  plant. 

Diplomatically.  Israel  began  ti«i 
scratch.  Today  it  is  a  nation  with  Uik 
standards,  with  hlfhlj  trained 
men,  and  with  establlahed  goi._ 
agencies  that  match  these  at  the 
experienced  in  the  world. 

On  her  1 5th  anniversary .  the  gml 
homecoming  continues;  more  than  g 
million  Jews  have  reached  her  sham 
since  1948.  Over  the  past  years,  Isnd 
has  performed  the  monimental  taA  •( 
receiving,  rehabilitating,  and  resettUiv 
these  tens  of  thousands. 

There  has  been  scientific  anri  cultuial 
advancement,  and  a  syatcm  of  higbcr 
learning  has  been  established  which  k 
OD  a  par  with  the  finest  systems  throaib- 
out  the  world. 

Israel's  record  for  creativity  Is  a  good 
one,  and  in  the  process  of  sharing  with 
the  Israelis  joy  of  seeing  the  small  ststc 
prosper,  we  in  the  United  States  ezprea 
the  strong  hope  that  the  relatlom  be- 
tween our  two  countries  will  continue  la 
close  harmony  with  mutual  devotion  It 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

Israel  has  had  more  than  her  sbsic 
of  handicaps  and  heartaches  in  her  flnl 
years  of  independence.  Not  one,  bat  a 
hundred  challenges  have  been  met  and 
mastered. 

This  weekend  we  conmiemm-ated  tl»ar 
achievements.  Israel's  suceess  is  the 
highest  testimony  of  all  to  the  dedicatta 
and  energy  of  her  people.  More  ttei 
anytliing  clae.  it  is  proof  that  the  wiB  to 
live  and  create  can  surviva  aB  tlie  luuidl- 
capB  of  history  and  can  Irtnapli 
ieniB. 


A  Natioaal  Lottery 
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EXTENSION  OF  REIfARKS 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NSW    TOBK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  29.  1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress forced  prohibition  on  the  American 
people,  the  only  ones  who  reveled  in  it 
were  the  bootleggers  and  gangsters  be- 
cause it  had  provided  them  with  a  new 
source  of  revenue. 

However,  we  learned  the  hard  way  that 
prohibition  did  not  stop  people  from 
drinking.  It  merely  forced  legitimate 
human  desires  to  to  underground.  After 
spouilng  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' mMiey  in  trying  to  enforce  an 
unenforceable  law,  we  found  ourselves 
caught  m  a  net  of  terrorism,  gangster- 
Ism,  and  eorruption. 

It  was  only  the  sensible  repeal  of  pro- 
hibition. Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  subse- 
quent governmental  regulation,  control 
and  supervision  of  the  alcoholic  Industry 
that  finally  put  an  end  to  that  bloody 
bootleg  era  and  started  to  pump  billions 
of  dollars  into  our  economy  and  into  our 
own  treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  some  very  Interesting  figures. 
Since  1935,  the  Federal  Government  has 
collected  over  $93  billion  in  revenue  from 
thU  industry.  Last  year  alone,  the 
Treasury  took  in  over  $5^  billion.  The 
revenue  to  the  individual  States  and  lo- 
cal governments,  since  repeal,  came  to 
oTer  $33  billion.  In  addition,  this  in- 
dustry has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  economy.  Recent 
figures  show  that  it  employs  over  1^ 
million  workers  with  earnings  of  over  $5 
billion  a  year. 

The  point  I  want  to  make.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ii  that  it  was  only  after  we  took  the 
liquor  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  the  un- 
derworld that  we  were  able  to  restore 
normalcy  in  the  drinking  habits  of  our 
dtiiens,  enrich  our  Oovemment  treas- 
uries and  contribute  to  otir  national 
economy. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our 
■ancttmonious  attitude  about  gambling. 
we  have  permitted  and  allowed  this  ac- 
tivity to  grow  into  a  $50  billion  a  year 
business  and  become  the  chief  source  of 
revenue  for  organized  crime. 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  by  now 
that  our  antigambling  Uws  have  not 
stopped— and  never  will  stop— that  nor- 
mal human  urge  to  gamble.  Like  pro- 
hibition, these  laws  against  human 
nature  have  driven  that  desire  under- 
ground. It  should  be  further  obvious  to 
us  that  no  matter  how  much  we  try  to 
tighten  and  strengthen  our  laws  against 
the  professional  gamblers,  we  will  never 
quench  the  American  thirst  to  gamble. 

Mr  Speaker,  just  bls  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion brought  an  end  to  the  booUeg  era 
»nd  new  revenues  into  our  treasuries  so 
would  the  end  of  hypocrisy  in  our  treat- 
ment of  gambling  strike  a  lethal  blow  at 
organised  gambUng  and  pump  a  good 
portion  of  these  moneys  Into  the  coffers 
or  our  Federal  Oovemment. 


Only  a  national  lottery  could  tap  this 
$50  billion  a  year  gambling  business  and 
produce  at  least  $10  billion  a  year  in  new 
revenue  for  our  treasury  which  could  be 
used  to  cut  our  taxes  and  reduce  our 
gigantic  national  debt. 

Let  us  not  compound  the  errors  we 
made  with  prohibition.  Let  us  have  the 
Oovemment  regulate  and  control  this 
gambling  industry  so  that  our  economy, 
our  treasury  and  our  people  will  become 
the  beneflclaries. 


Goveranieat  Fiscal  IrrcspoasibiUty 
Catchiag  Up  Witii  Us 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  29,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  been  warning  that  the  Kennedy 
and  liberal  Democratic  lack  of  under- 
standing of  our  economic  system  and  the 
reckless  spending  which  has  gone  on  for 
three  decades  would  someday  bring  us  to 
a  day  of  reckoning. 

It  may  be.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  day 
is  closer  than  we  realized.    The  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Richmond  News- 
Leader  provides  material  for  some  pro- 
voking thoughts.     Perhaps  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  save  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, capitalism,  from  the  onslaughts  of 
the  dreamers  who  thought  the  dream 
could  go  on  forever  without  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  hard  reality  that  someday, 
somehow,  debts  must  be  paid. 
(Prom  the  Richmond  News-Leader    Apr   23 
1063] 
Dat  or  RacKONiNO 

"DECLASATION  OF  nfTEaOKPKNDENCX 

"In  order  to  pursue  the  greater  security  of 
our  coimtry.  and  of  our  feUow  citizens  In 
the  ranks  of  business  and  Industry,  we  shaU 
vigorously  promote  broad  ownership  of  U.S. 
savings  bonds,  and  the  benefits  of  acquiring 
these  instriunents  of  security  through  sys- 
tematic payroU  savings.  By  so  doing,  we 
hc^>e  to  strengthen  the  interdependent  re- 
sources of  our  people,  our  industry,  our 
Nation. 

"We  recognise,  further,  that  Increased  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  national  debt — through 
TJB.  savings  bonds— is  esaenUal  to  the  sound 
management  of  our  Oovemment's  finances, 
to  the  stablUty  of  our  currency,  and — con- 
sequently— to  our  continued  ability  to  meet 
our  responslblliUes  In  the  defense  of  the  free 
world.  This  volunteering  exercise  of  thrift 
secures  both  individual  and  Nation  against 
adversity  and  emergency,  and  earns  the  pw- 
ticlpant  a  greater  share  in  the  abundance  of 
America. 

"Douglas  DnjLON." 

The  foregoing  document  Is  Impressive  and 
tolerably  well  turned  out.  In  fact,  it  U  an 
expensive  piece  of  printing,  on  fine  parch- 
ment. With  these  flourishes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Xb  promoting  thrift — not  for 
the  Government,  but  for  the  average  citizen. 
Mr.  Dillon  beseeches  the  Nation's  business 
leaders  to  back  the  most  intensive  payroll 
savings  bond  drive  since  World  War  n. 
Translated  from  the  Newspeak,  the  Secre- 
tary's Declaration  of  Interdependence  means 
one  thing:  The  country  is  going  broke,  and 
we're  all  In  the  crackup  together. 


The  old  puritanical  virtues  have  dis- 
appeared from  Oovemment,  but  luckily  itr 
DlUon  has  found  th«m  In  the  people.  He 
is  m  a  quandary  becauae  we're  losing  our 
gold  at  the  same  time  that  ths  big  bond 
issues  of  the  wartime  yean  are  «~»««ng  due 
Twenty-one  percent  of  the  national  debt 
is  In  VS.  savings  bonds.  Ifr.  DUlon  already 
has  proposed  that  both  gold  and  silver  be<dc- 
Ing  be  removed  from  aU  forms  of  paper  ctn-- 
rency.  But  more  Important  U  what  the 
Treasury  calU  "sound  debt  management"  to 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Sound  debt  management  U  based  upon 
some  rather  arresUng  principles:  What  U 
the  public  debt?  "Nothing  other  than  the 
dlfferenoe  between  what  we  have  spent  as 
a  Government  since  1789  and  what  we  have 
received  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  other  re- 
ceipts." says  the  slick  fjmripaiyn  literature. 
How  much  have  we  spent  since  1788? 
"Your  Government  has  spent  through  last 
December  a  shade  under  $1  trilUon  600  bU- 
lion."  How  much  did  we  get?  One  trillion 
300  bUllon  dollars."  How  much  of  that  debt 
has  been  Incurred  since  1©46?  Oops  no 
answer. 

But  there  are  other  answers  for  the  worry - 
warts.     "A  debt  of  $800  blUion  seems  like 

(sic)  it  must  be  s  huge  burden  upon  our 
economy  and  it  U,  of  course,  a  very  sizable 
amount."      The    real    worry    Uee    elsewhere- 

•The  major  {x-obiems  of  debt  management 
are  not  related  to  the  size  ot  the  debt,  per 
se,  but  rest  in  two  other  areas:  rapid  changes 
in  the  size  of  the  debt  and  the  structural 
aspects  of  the  Federal  debt."  Those  rapid 
Increases — er,  changes — are  never  explained 
Surprisingly,  Mr.  DiUon  already  has 
persuaded  28  of  the  busiest  ezeeuUves  in 
the  country  to  put  their  names  to  a  national 
proposal  which  they  covUd  hardly  endorse 
for  their  own  businesses.  H«  makes  a 
blatant  appeal  to  self-interest,  saying  that 
Industry  should  be  grateful  for  the  Kennedy 
tax  credits.  He  urges  company  presidents 
to  pass  the  thinly  veiled  threat  down  the 
line  by  putting  the  bond  campaign  in  the 
hands  of  promotion-minded  aids. 

But  with  all  these  dubious  aspects,  the 
campaign  does  have  one  hopeful  aim.  Sec- 
retary DUlon  desires  to  get  the  naUonal  debt 
out  of  reckless  Government  hands.  His  plan 
would  put  "ownership  of  the  national  debt 
in  the  hands  of  genuine  savers."  We  won- 
der how  Walt«r  Heller  U  these  days. 


Report  Froai  WasUnftM 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATTVES 
Monday.  April  29, 1963 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report  to 
my  constituents: 

Youa     Ookgbkssman,     Victob    Wickxbsham, 
Reports  Prom  Wasbjnoton 

Apan.  1963. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  WAX7SIXA 

Much  newspaper  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  Waurlka  project  ana  accompanying 
legislation.  One  of  the  more  recent  articles, 
written  by  Mr.  Allan  Cromley,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Dally  Cttlaboman,  de- 
serves some  comment.  In  his  usual  slanted 
style  of  mismanaging  the  news  against  me. 
although  the  next  election  Is  more  than  a 
year  away,  Mr.  Cromley  Infers  that  I  was 
wrong  In  Introducing  the  Waurlka  bill  this 
year  In  the  House,  and  states  that  friction 
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>.  Cfe>(Maley  ■•y* 

tke  oppsattak 
Um  UU  In  the  Htnae. 
It  «■•  Ttfemd  to  Mr.  Boons'  comoalt- 
t««,  gtMnv  tk«  project  two  routM   ttiroi^li 

Mr.  Jtoflns' 
Um  Public  Work* 
ThlB  'vas  In  lln*  with  an  agree- 
tta*  late  Senator  Kerr  and  my- 
■eU  la  the  87th  Cbogt—  and  waa  In  oompU- 
aaea  wMk  the  wlakoa  ot  ttwaa  promoting  the 
ptojact.  WlMtbar  tbe  Pablle  Worka  Cotn- 
mtObm  or  tb*  Intwtor  and  Inaular  Affairs 
OommtttM  approvea  the  project,  both  the 
Corps  at  ■actosevs  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
leady  to  Ivulid  it.  Two  routea 
one:  it  la  not  Important  who 
hoUds  tks  dam.  toot  that  it  Is  built.  I  am 
oonfklcnt  thst  aetkn  wUl  be  taken  on  It  In 
a  ahort  tloM. 

Second.  If  there  la  any  friction  l>etween 
myaelf  and  Congreaantan  Rocaas,  It  exlats 
only  In  the  mind  o(  Mr.  Cromley.  All  Mr. 
RoGESs  wants  are  assurances  that  Texas'  his- 
torical water  rlghte  will  not  be  dUturbed 
wnen  tbe  Mansuzn  project  U  b>««llt.  I  aym- 
patnisse  with  Mr.  Rooaaa'  problem,  for  mucb 
of  the  watershed  for  the  Mangimi  project  is 
In  Texas.  It  Is  nnderstood  by  meet  people 
in  Waahlngton  that  untU  Mr.  Bocaaa  Is  sat- 
Isfled  over  tbees  water  rights,  there  wUl  be 
no  WaurOca  project  or  any  other  Oklahoma 
Bureau  of  Bactamation  project  approved 
throoc^  hta  oomantttec.  It  is  Juat  that  sim- 
ple. I  stand  ready  to  aaaist  Mr.  Rocxas  and 
wot^  with  him  in  any  way  I  can.  Tbe  In- 
terstate Water  Compact  Committee  must 
make  Its  flndtiiK.  which  I  am  hopeful  will 
meet  wtth  arsryone's  approral.  Mr.  Cromley 
has  a  uaique  style  of  writing.  I  know  of  no 
other  reporter  that  can  keep  as  close  to  the 
facta  and  still  twirt  the  meaning  into  a  dis- 
torted pietiora  for  the  reader.  He  has  Uken 
JoomaUstlc  potdiota  at  me  for  several  years, 
with  limited  aaceeas.  ApparenUy  the  Dally 
OklahcMnan's  editorial  oppoeitlon  to  the 
Wauiika  Dam  la  now  taking  on  a  different 
approacdi.  throuch  Ita  WaahlngUm  bureau. 

tnnat  ama  raojacr  APrmora> 
Biggest  news  for  the  people  of  southwest- 
ern Okiahoma  came  in  April  when  a  $2,836.- 
725  Area  Bederelopment  Administration  loan 
was  approved  for  Republic  a3rpe\im  Co. 
to  construct  a  $4  million  wallboard  plant 
at  Duke.  The  huge  plant  will  create  more 
than  200  new  Jobs  and  iMlng  untold 
benefits  to  the  econooky  of  southwestern 
Oklahoma.  With  the  approval  of  this  loan, 
the  way  Is  paved  for  other  new  industry  to 
come  into  the  area.  Construction  is  expect- 
ed to  begin  in  60  to  90  days  on  the  plant, 
which  will  manufacture  gypsum  wallhoard 
used  In  the  construction  tndnstry  and  have 
an  annual  payroll  of  •!  mllUon.  Another 
ARA  project  soon  to  be  approved  is  a  loan 
to  Sequoyah  MIHs.  Inc.  at  Anadarko.  A 
$60,000  loaa  haa  already  been  approved  to 
Caddo  Electric  Cooperative  for  relendlng  to 
the  mill  which  will  manufacture  carpet  for 
a  five-State  area. 

VISrrS    WTTH    CONSTmXINTS    ENJOTABLK 

The  Kaster  recess  of  Congress  provided  me 
with  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Oklahoma 
and  visit  with  my  constituents,  the  first  such 
opportunity  this  year  to  do  so.  I  was  able 
to  visit  all  as  counties.  The  tour  was  In- 
terrupted when  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
return  to  Washington  to  vote  on  a  $450 
million  accelerated  public  works  ^propria- 
tlon  bill.  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill 
to  restore  funds  cut  In  committee.  The 
APW  program  has  already  spent  $036,000  In 
Grady  County  and  $64,000  in  Greer  County 
to  help  tmemployment  In  those  areas.  The 
program  Is  a  good  one  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 


^prU^ 


amcoLTvaa  Bsaanrs  rsu»  im  Lawroa 

More  thaa  100  fhraars,  raachesa 

triaUata.  and  asrieultnce  oOciaia  nMt  iBlAw- 

ton  AprU  12.  at  my  req^iaat,  for  a  '«-^— *ri 

of  the  general  status  of  asrleultixre  in  Okla- 
homa. Testimony  presented  at  the  meeting 
will  be  prepared  into  a  report  and  transmit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  o€  Agrlcultare.  Many 
farmers  never  nave  aa  opportunity  to  air 
their  views  on  tlie  aolTlag  of  Oklahootas 
farm  problems.  I  think  this  maatliif  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  as  it  allowed  the 
farmer  to  be  beard  and  aIlowe<l  me  to  be- 
come better  Informed  on  what  moat  farmers 
want  In  the  way  of  a  farm  program. 

POST  orricEs  due  impeovements 

Post  oAoe  Improvementa  are  scheduled  In 
the  near  futiuw  for  Anadarko,  where  a 
$207,000  modernization  program  is  planned, 
and  at  Elk  City,  where  $388,000  will  be  spent 
to  build  a  new  post  office-Federal  building. 
Poet  office  Improvements  are  also  slated  at 
Waurlka.  Frederick.  HoUls,  Lawton.  and 
Mangum. 

CLINTON-SHERMAN    ArS    BOUSING   PLANNED 

Construction  of  100  new  family  housing 
units  at  Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base 
costing  $1,477,059  will  get  underway  soon, 
another  sign  that  Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force 
Base  is  on  the  map  to  stay,  playing  a  vlUl 
part  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

MAVAL   ACADKMT    APPOlNTMaMTS 

Three  line  young-  men,  Thonaas  Rock  and 
Curtis  CowglU  m.  both  of  B«av«.  and  Don- 
ald Wald,  Waurlka,  have  von  my  appoint - 
menu  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  for  1963. 
They  were  appointed  on  the  basis  of  scores 
made  on  competitlTe  examinations.  My  best 
wishes  go  with  them  for  thair  f ature  careers. 

cnsAN  srrnATTOM  ooTuircs 
Much  of  the  mall  the  past  few  months  has 
concerned  Cuba  and  Castro.     At  the  present 
time,    here   Is  how  we  staad   In   reaard   to 
Cuba: 

The  policies  of  the  United  Statea  toward 
Cuba  are  to  continue  to  Insure  the  aeciuity 
of  the  United  States,  fight  the  spread  of 
Castro  communism,  tighten  the  nooee  and 
isolate  Cuba,  and  seek  to  free  the  Cuban 
people.  We  have  substantially  isolated  Cuba, 
trade  has  been  cut  drastically.  Rationing  of 
goods  is  becoming  more  and  more  common. 
We  are  attempting  to  control  the  spread  of 
Castro  commtmlsm  by  snperHsing  the  travel 
of  people  to  Cuba,  watching  the  qvead  of 
literature  and  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
other  nations  to  Cuba.  At  present,  14  coun- 
tries have  broken  relations  with  Cuba,  5 
still  maintain  them.  We  have  beefed  up  our 
propaganda  by  broadcasting  9  hours  per  day 
in  Spanish  over  the  Voice  of  America  and  are 
putUng  out  tons  of  antl-Oommunlst  lit- 
erature. 

Support  erf  Cmatro  in  Cuba  Is  hmlted. 
though  he  ronalns  strong.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion, however,  that  if  Castro  is  ever  removed. 
It  wUl  be  done  by  the  Soviet  Union,  not  by 
the  Cuban  people.  Security  measures  are 
▼ery  tight  and  removal  of  Castro  by  the 
Cubans  themselves  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible. Castro  and  Cuba  are  eoatlng  the  Soviet 
Union  $1  million  per  day.  with  Cuba  facing 
the  worst  economic  year  ia  Ita  history  In 
196S.  The  Soviet  Union  will  have  to  bolster 
its  aid  if  Castro  is  to  siirvive.  Those  who 
advocate  the  ouster  of  Castro  by  American  In- 
tervention must  remember  that  war  will  be 
the  consequence  of  that  action.  We  must  ar- 
rive at  another  solution.  This  will  most 
probably  be  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  a  united  action  by  mem- 
ber nations. 

Any  time  I  may  be  of  service  to  you.  please 
call  on  me.  I  always  enjoy  hearing  from  my 
constituents. 

Cordially  your  friend, 

VlCrrOB  WiCKEXSHAM, 

Member  of  Congren. 


I$ra«r$  ISdi 


BXTENSICtt?  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONCE 


IN  THK  aOUSB  or  UF^BSBirTATIVM 

Monday.  AvrU  2$,  19U 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tofo 
mark*  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  la^ 
pendence  of  Israel.  This  event  is  bHiL 
Observed  by  the  people  ot  Urael  nUZ 
Israel's  many  friends  in  the  free  we^ 

The  festivities  are  marred  this 
the  death  of  Israel's  President, 
Ben-Zvi.  last  week.  An  out  _ 
scholar  and  statesman,  he  was  loi^iZ 
the  people  of  Israel  and  many  peopteZ 
other  lands  who  knew  him.  He  vm 
President  of  his  country  durli^  n  ^ 
15  years  of  independence,  and  unds  k^ 
administratkm  Israel  made  great  pm. 
ress  in  every  endeavor.  His  death  b  a 
loss  not  only  to  Israel  but  to  the  w*^ 
free  world. 

Orer  these  IS  yean  d  its  nktamt 
Israel  has  Tnaiwtain^  ^^le  mort  miiag 
relations  with  tbe  United  Statea  1^ 
people  enjoy  a  democratic  form  d  ihw 
emment,  very  much  in  the  imsflt  tf 
American  democracy.  Israel  1mm  m- 
Used  our  eeonomic  ■■liiilam.f  to  the  taa 
advantage  of  tts  peoitk,  ao  that  today  «■ 
head  of  oar  f oretsn  aM  provram,  % 
Agency  for  Intematkmal  DevdepoMai 
is  able  to  report  to  the  Amerlcaa  p». 
pie — as  he  recently  did — that  Israel  )m 
made  great  economic  strides  and  anm 
in  this  field  will  no  longer  be  needed  h 
the  future. 

For  a  number  ot  years  the  general  dt. 
uation  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  itte* 
tively  quiet,  and  many  of  us  in  Qk 
country  had  hoped  that  peace  oooM  k 
attained  for  all  concerned.  Unfeita* 
nately,  Egypt  has  recently  embarfcad  m 
a  program  for  the  development  of  no- 
clear  missiles,  with  the  aid  of 
from  West  Germany.  As  a  result  of  I 
situation.  In-ael  now  feels  that  its 
rity  and  its  independeiice  are  threateoii 
since  President  Nasser,  of  the  DnlM 
Arab  Republic,  repeatedly  keeps  taBJnc 
about  destroying  the  State  of  Israel 

The  recent  federation  of  several  Ank 
States  into  the  United  Arab  RepoMleMi 
the  work  being  done  on  nudear  mlaiki 
in  Egypt  constitute  a  definite  threat  ti 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  ImI 
as  a  whole,  and  to  the  security  of  land 
in  particular.  Israel  finds  ItscU  in  i 
very  precarious  position  militarily.  Ote 
sees  the  balance  of  military  power  sbtfl- 
Ing  toward  Egypt,  and  consequently  die 
is  forced  to  adopt  means  to  build  up  her 
own  military  power.  This  will  undooM- 
edly  lead  to  a  new  arms  race  In  Um 
Middle  East,  which  can  only  have  trafk 
consequences  for  the  nations  direetb 
concerned  and  possibly  also  for  tt» 
world. 

I  beUeve  the  United  States  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  prevent  an  ezpto- 
sion  in  this  area,  which  could  lead  to  t 
new  world  war.  Our  country  must  exert 
every  possible  effort  to  convince  Egypt  tB 
discontinue  its  activities  in  the  fleM  of 
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to  send  back  to 
wttKklnc  «B  the 


Pi  thaae  paai  few  yean, 

. 1  as  $160  $0  taoo  milUon 

!„.  r-^'  ^  **>*  f onn  ef  craata,  loans,  and 
nindui  food  oommodlUea.   Tbeteaatwe 

ihsald  «ii  Iraik  BiVPi  ia  raUim  k  a  de(- 
mMa  gaawiwter  that  she  wUl  not  stir  up 

la  the  area  and  refrain   from 

:  her  neigthon. 

m  tbt  ev«ot  President  Nasser,  of 
Kgypt,  refuaas  to  abide  by  our  request.  I 
vMld  stvonc^  UKve  the  f  oUowlnc  steps, 
vfaioh  I  am  suae  asaajr  of  oar  colleagues 
wlUaupP^rt: 

fkat  That  we  discontinue  immedi- 
ataty  all  eoonomlc  aaaistaace  to  Egypt, 
inshidlng  graota.  loana.  and  the  ahip- 
BtoC  att  food  eaaamodUica. 

TbMi  ve  laiiie  a  declaration 


, I  ef  Ivael  la  the  event  ot  an  attack 

by  the  United  Arab  Remabiic. 

TliinL  That  we  Infonn  Egypt  that 
uDlMg  iha  niipwida  immadUtely  her 
wark  on  nuclear  mlatiles  and  aenda  home 
tbe  Oenaan  aeia&Uata.  the  United  States 
will  supply  Israd  with  the  necessary 
anns  to  defend  herself. 

Mr.  StMaker.  I  beUeve  that  such  steps 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  world  peace 
$Dd  consistent  with  American  foreign 
policy.  It  would  help  maintain  stability 
la  the  area  and  preserve  the  independ- 
eaee  of  ezisUng  states,  including  Israel 
Ob  the  occasion  of  Israel's  l&th  anni- 
wnaiy  of  ita  independence.  I  extend  my 
freettngs  and  sincereat  wlahea  to  the 
peaida  of  Israel  and  to  an  friends  of 
brael  In  this  country.  We  wish  for  it 
OMoy  yean  of  genuine  peace,  prosperity 
sadfraedom. 


cope  with  a  world  on  flra  or  to  under- 
stand the  motives  or  objectivea  of  the 
CWMBuaiata.  Uhless  we  can  aomeihow 
reach  the  Preaideni  axMl  iutUl  in  him 
the  knowledge  and  the  courage  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  strength  and  determinatioo 
to  halt  Russian  Communist  aggrrraslon 
this  Nation  and  the  entire  free  world  is 
in  immiBflot  danger. 

Tlie  foUoving  news  item  fzvm  today's 
WaU  Street  Journal.  '^<^crming  the 
Harriman  visit,  is  fuU  of  foreboding  for 
the  future  if  this  is  the  type  of  imprac- 
tical representative  we  are  depending  on 
to  deal  with  the  Gooummists. 

The  news  item  follows: 

Averall  Harriauui.  U,8.  Under  Secretary  o< 
State.  Mi  Bfoaeow  lor  UxMlon  at  about  the 
same  time  Castro  was  aniylng.  Harriman 
who  rtlsoiused  the  Laotian  crlals  with  Soviet 
onclals  and  Khruahchev.  said  he  had  won 
agrsement  In  principle  from  Khnishcher  on 
the  need  to  prevent  the  Laotian  fluting 
from  getting  out  of  hand.  But  there  was  no 
certainty  Kuaala  haa  eno«igh  ooatrol  over 
pro-Beds  m  Laos  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
ttaulng  military  advances  against  "neutral. 
Uta." 
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mittee  and.  from  1M&  to  I»48.  served  as 
president  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Palestine  Jew*.  ^^uucu  w 

Ben-Zvl'a  aervtee  to  hia  people  did  not 
end  with  the  birth  ef  the  State  of  larael 
He  was  elected  to  PaiUameat  fewloe. 
And  when  Israel's  flnt  Frmkdmt%,  QuOm 
Weiimann.  died  in  1952,  TitKhak  Bcn- 
Zvi  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  #nd  he 
was  reelected  for  tw»  annreetlina  terms. 

In  the  tradition  of  Hiajp^opj^  Ben-Zvi 
was  mors  than  a  poUmSib.'  Bs  «aa  an 
outstanding  scholar  and  a  prolific  author 
His  books  included  a  study  of  ttae  Samari- 
tans, an  ancient  Jewish  sect;  the  history 
of  the  Jewa  of  Peki'in,  a  viUage  in  Pales- 
tine where  the  Jewa  lived  maUmvtodly 
since  the  destruction  of  the  Sectxid  Tem- 
ple; a  history  of  Palestine,  atMl  geo- 
graphical treatises.  He  was  especially 
interested  In  the  orients  Jlswiah  com- 
manitics  and  the  '^"■'^mrnitttfa  of  the 


With  his  passing,  the  dttaena  of  Israel 
have  lost  one  of  their  greatest  leaJsn 
Jews  everywhere  one  of  their  outatand- 
ing  scholars,  and  the  worM,  astateanan. 


•$  Eavey  Seems  Te  Be  Ceafased 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  raxas 

a  THE  HOaSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  29, 19t3 

l^l.^^*^  **'•  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent visit  of  the  Prealdent'a  apeeial  envoy 
to  Moscow.  AvereU  Harriman,  empha- 
daes  the  futility  of  the  Kennedy  policies 
in  dealing  with  the  Communists  Har- 
riman. the  architect  of  the  Lao  disaster 
™»«n  wtw  arranged  the  coalition 
wwnment  in  Laos,  tells  us  now  he  has 
•on  agreement  from  Khrtishchev  "in 
Prtncipie"  on  the  need  to  keep  the  Lao 
ntnttag  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Did  not  Khrushchev  agree  "In  prin- 
«W*  I*«t  year  when  the  coalition  gov- 
mnn^t  was  set  up?  The  President  said 
otm  and,  if  you  remember,  the  Ken- 
n«y  administration  hafled  last  year's 
J<^eement  on  Laoe  as  a  great  victory  for 
w  free  worid.  Was  somebody  fibbing 
»«?  Wd  not  Khrushchev  agree  to  the 
»antion  and  promise  to  poU  out  the 
*«>"«»an  Infhience? 

*fr.  Speaker,  the  failure  in  Laoe  is  just 
«ottier  la  the  long  list  of  falhiiee  of 
"Mwent  Kennedy  who  seems  unable  to 
CIX 460 


Presideat  Tilickak  Bea-Zvi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or  rxmrsTLVAMiA 
IN  THg  HOOSK  OV  RBPaCSBMTATIVas 

Afonday,  Aprti  2$,  1H3 

^.^^i.  79"*  **»■  Speaker.  President 
Vltachak  Ben-Zvl.  of  Israel,  died  b»t 
week  at  the  age  of  T8.  Few  m«i  typify 
more  accurately  the  pioneering  spirit  of 
the  Israeli  people  than  their  late  Presi- 
dent. 

Bom  in  the  Ukraine  in  1884,  Ben-Zvl 
carried  on  tbe  Zionist  tradition  of  his 
father.  After  visiting  Palestine  In  1»04 
to  see  firsthand  the  wortc  of  the  Zionist 
settlers,  he  returned  to  Russia  to  found 
the  labor  Ziooist  movement.  When  the 
Pogrom  of  1905  broke  out,  Ben-Zvi  man- 
aged to  escape  the  fate  of  his  family  who 
were  eicfled  to  Siberia,  and  traveling 
through  Europe  he  made  his  way  to 
Palestine. 

In  Palestine,  the  Jewish  settlers  were 
forced  to  fight  not  only  the  rocky,  barren 
soil,  the  swamps,  malaria,  and  typhoid 
but  bands  of  marauding  Arabs  as  well 
Together  with  David  Ben-Ourlon.  who 
became  a  lifelong  friend,  Ben-Zvl  orga- 
nised the  first  Jewish  defense  force  in 
Palestine,    known    as    Hashomer— Hie 
Watchman — to   guard    the   new   settle- 
ments.    After  World  War  L  Hashomer 
became  the  Haganah,  which,  after  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  war  of  Indep^idence 
In  194t.  became  larael's  Army. 

Not  satisfied  with  purely  military  ae- 
complishmenU.  Ben-Zvl  went  on  to  help 
organiae  both  the  Mapai  Party,  the  fore- 
most poIiUcal  party  in  Israel  today,  and 
the  Jewish  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
HIstadruth,  which  now  counts  amnT^y  |^ 
menbers  nearly  90  percent  of  larael'a 
woridng  force. 

After  the  First  World  War.  Ben-Zvi 
was  aaked  to  join  the  governing  body  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine.  Ha 
beeaaae  chairman  of  its  executive  com- 


Grcater-Laarreace  fhamfciii  mi  Cei 
Receives  Awar4  af  ■arU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


or  MASSACHuaai'ia 
IN  THK  HOCSB  OT  : 


'ATTVKd 

Mondat.  Ajfiit  29,  tns 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ia  with 
great  pride  that  I  oaU  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  award  ta  be  given  thia 
evening  to  the  Greater  lAwranee.  Mass.. 
Chamber  of  Comaaeroe.  ijie  Oreater- 
lAwrence  Chamber  Ims  bota  named  one 
of  the  top  ai  chaoabers  in  America.  This 
award  is  richly  deserved. 

The  chamber  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  of  revitalizing  the  eecmomic  life  of 
the  Lawrence  area.  It  haa  come  up  with 
exciting  sohittans  to  the  serioiB  eco- 
nomic problenu  facing  our  area  of  New 
England,  and  has  wotked  ctoatiy  with 
similar  groups  in  surronndiiv  commu- 
nities to  meet  the  chancacesof  the  times 
through  a  program  known  aa  "Opera- 
tion Boot8tn4>." 

This  award  is  a  tribute  to  the  cham- 
ber's leadership,  to  its  membership  and 
to  the  community.  Similaily,  it  ia  an 
outstanding  tribute  and  memorial  to 
the  late  Allan  B.  Rogers  who  died  sud- 
denly last  June  after  being  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  (Miganiaatian  being  honored 
in  Washington  today.  It  waa  Mr.  Rogere 
who  initiated  the  climactic  stage  of  the 
chamber's  now  famous  program. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  cham- 
ber's activities  today  reoognise  the  out- 
standing work  of  President  Robert  M 
Maguire,  Executive  Vice  Preaident  Elbert 
O.  Moulton.  Jr..  Walter  Deaaera.  Jr..  and 
Albert  R  Qordon,  to  mention  just  a  few. 
aa  aymlxrtic  of  the  community's  and  or- 
wniaatton's  aucccaa.  Thcae  ofBcials  of 
the  Lawrence  Chamber  of  Commerce 
are  attending  the  Slat  annnal  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  will 
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be  presented   the  National   Chamber's  ranks  3»th  In  the  Nation  in  areraflre  num-  net  addition  to  the  ooiwtruettoQ  ifjim 

Award  of  Merit  signifying  the  Greater-  ber  of  pupils  per  classroom  teacher  in  and  thereby  create  Jobs  to  r^timm^ 

Lawrence  Chamber's  standing  as  one  of  public      elementary      and      secondary  employment    A  basic  principle? £ 

the  top  25  chambCTs  in  the  Nation.  schools — and  lower  salaries  for  our  de-  proflrram  Is  that  the  funds  are  nokSiL 

^^te    is    «    propd    moment    for    the  voted    teachers — 90.1    percent    of    the  used  for  iHroJeots  whi^  would  turn  wf 

Greater-lAwrence  area  community,  as  national  average.  built  without  the  aid  and  are  nok  ^Tw 

evidoioed  by  the  accomplishments  of  the  Another  factor  which  I  would  like  to  used  to  replace  funds  for  remilS  ■Lf 

Oreater-lAwrence    Chamber    of    Com-  point  out  is  that  much  of  our  land  in  eral  programs.                        -'-'^  ^m. 

"**■**•          _^^^^^^^^  Utah  Is  federally  owned — second  only  to  Last  Wednesday,  a  list  of  nearly  i^» 

~~"^^^""~—  the  States  of  Nevada  and  Alaska.    Thus  communities    which    have    appUeatlZ 

cj^-*a-«  C-,-;,.  M..».i  T-^.  ^*  *^  unable  to  draw  revenue  for  State  pending  under  the  water  poUution»I! 

SMecBTC  aerTKe  Meatal  letts  and  local  government  from  this  land,  gram  was   inserted   into  Xe  Cm^ 

■r^r*r>B.uerr<^»  ^_  _  Wc  do  rcceivc  somc  aid  for  our  schools  signal  Record  beginning  on  pii«e7mi 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  through  Federal  appropriations  such  as  Because  of  the  special  method  of  dm! 

or  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815 ;  how-  esslng  followed  in  the  State  of  Q^Z 

HON    LAURENCE  J    BURTnN  ^^®^'  ^  *™  p™"**  ^  »*y  *****  **»«  ^^^  of  whereby  appllcaUons  must  be  tTtSi 

..w.^.  MMwuM^M^^^Es  «.  »vi%ivi^  j^yy  educauon  expense  is  carried  by  the  pleted  or  final  package,  it  was  not  n«! 

**  "*■  people  of  Utah,  for  only  4.8  percent  of  all  sible  to  include  a  full  Ustlng  for  a^ 

IN  THE  HOX7SB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  schools  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern-  State.    Even  the  additional  informatton 

Monday,  April  29, 1963  ment.    This  might   be  compared   with  now  available  does  not  present  a  om. 

Mr  BURTON     Mr  finp*kpr   T><.r«rf«  Alaska,  whlch  receives  24  percent  of  its  plete  picture  since  I  underctandthewnt 

a  ^i^'SSion'Siaf^pSliSS  to-  ^S.^  '^^^^  '^  "^^  ^*^  '^^^™-  Si^ootoT^IS'iJS  ^^^  ^ 

^SSlSS^pSft^rn^'S^riSow^  "rim  proud  to  say  further  that  Utah  is  f^;^^  iSS?tiS?irS.e"S?c^a  S35:: 

tofS^  iT^'oS  M    ?iif  nSi?  :  one  of  nine  states  which  has  no  state  a  number  of  addlUonal  commiuSSS 

^u^i^ti^ed^-^tSiRlSS'  S^rt  "  ?^t  'or  education.    We  have  foUowed  that  Stete  which  have  been  pe^V^ 

whl^T  ^,,Ki  iiv»^irf,^  f>,r^'^    '  m  our  state  a  sound  AscalpoUcy  of  meet-  plications   for   grants   under   theWjl 

t^JS^f  nj  teSow  Jj,SgJSi^en  ^  """'"ri.  expenditures  with  current  poUuUon    contiSTprogram   aST  ^Z 

uon  01  my  leuow  congressmen.  revenue-thls  also  holds  true  in  other  could  be  adversely  affected  by  the  nSZ 

Who's  smart?    Which  wiectlTe  serrice  reg-  departments  of  our  State  government.  tlon  in  funds  made  by  HJl  5888 

SS'^i/.TS'm^'^mt^  ^H.^fio^  '^^  ^""^   °'   O^  ^^"^^   »y»^°»    ^  SuppUmrntal    lUt    of    pending   mpplicutUm 

SSL  ft^  ^STaid  ^^iSoi^  tSe  Utah  may  be  attributed  to  many  factors.  f^  municipal  ux^le  t^tnJnt  SS^ 

STmST  fr^eSr     ^^.^,rS),SS  ^M""^  Hl^  "^^^  P^^  *^  ^  ^^  edUCaUonal  stn^ction  grants 

Carolina  and  Kentucky  faU  mo«t  ftwquently.  Philosophy  of  our  founding  forefathers.  gxoboia                            ^i 

More  tban  half  the  South  CaroUnlans  and  ''ho  felt  that  the  first  order  of  impor-  OtMi 

Kentuckians  f aU.     Their  f aUure  rate  la  64.6  tance  was  establishling  schools.     This  in-  Municipality :                                              re^mut 

percent.     The  fidlure  rata  of   those  from  herent  philosophy  of  the  value  of  a  good        ^™* - W.III 

Utah  and  Washington  is  only  4.7  percent,  education  is  apparent  with  all  people        AtSlSi* ~ ***'"• 

To  the  above  might  be   added    that  '*^"fi?°"^    ""^    ?^*®'.  7*^    coupled         B^Tiea^iu;:::"::: *JJ:i2 

Utah,  which  has  lon«  been  proud  of  and  with  the  devoUon  to  and  love  of  educa-         Brun*wick--_     .         inn 

has  emphasized  education,  ranks  No.  1  ^°^  demonstrated  by  our  teachers,  has       coiumbus... 11""  uo'm 

in  the  number  of  years  of  schooling  com-  °****«  ^^^  °^^  <>'  ^e  *oP  States  In  edu-        Daiton no!i« 

pleted  by  persons  25  years  of  age  and  cation  in  America  in  the  past,  as  weU  as        Fkyettevuie 7,,lll 

over.     The   average  number  of  grades     at  present.         S^k,.^*""*^ **•"• 

completed  by  this  age  group  Is  12.3—  jSJrwT         ~ Ji"2 

1960.  It  further  follows  that  with  this  w .  o  ii  .i.  r  ...i  ■               Macon..::":::::::: 4Jr2 

same  age  group,  Utah  ranks  first  in  the  *'•*«'  roUohoa  Coatral  Profraa  u            Miu^igeruie. ."lllli:::  lm.m 

number  of  persons  completing  at  least  Georgia                                    Ociiia ..Ii::!!    m.too 

4  years  of  high  school.    Furthermore,  we  savannah. _ ei.ioi 

rank  t|H>.  along  with  Colorado  and  Dela-  EXTENSION  GP  REMARKS                  ''*"'°"' -- **  '^ 

ware,  to  the  number  who  have  completed  «.«i«xwxo  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

at  least  4  years  of  college.  ^"^^"^"""^ 

In  Utah's  secondary  schools.  49.4  per-  HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK  BoaaevUle  Staads  •■  Its  On  Feat 

cent  of  our  teachers  hold  master's  de-  o»  mikkbiota  «>o"»evuie  aiaaos  oa  its  uwa  fm 

dS?^:"IiSi  9V.^Lni^l!<JiT^nt  ™  ™^  «^^«=  °^  REPRESENTATIVES  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

tary  teachers  hold  bachelor's  degrees.  Monday.  AprU  29. 1963  or 

This  admirable  achievement  has  not  Mr.    BLATNIK.      Mr.    Speaker,    the  HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 
come  easy  to  the  people  of  our  Stote,  or  Labor-HEW    apprc^riaUon    bill.    H  Jl.  or  washikctoh 
our  teachers,  for  there  have  been  many  58lt,  would  reduce  the  funds  for  water  ,«  -„.  „r»TTs»  r»»  nvi>DK»%rrAi.TtrM 
dlfBcult  and  seemingly  insurmountable  poUuUon  control  grants  from  the  $100  house  of  representativb 
hurdles  to  overcome,  among  which  are  million  requested  by  the  President  to  only  Monday.  April  29.  1963 
some  of  the  foUowing:  Because  of  the  $90  million.     In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  HANSEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  recenttF. 
percentage  of  school-age  children  per  there  are  now  applications  already  cm  my  distinguished  colleague   the  gentle* 
ciq>lta.  which  places  us  as  second  in  the  hand  for  $170  million  of  Federal  aid,  any  man  frwn  Pennsylvania   the  Honorahb 
Nation:   oxir  high  percentage  of  pupils  reduction  woiild  be  an  unfortunate  set-  John  P.  Satlok.  has  taken  unusual  In- 
attending  public  schools — 97.4  percent;  back  to  this  urgently  needed  program.  terest  to  the  fiscal  problems  of  Boooe* 
and  our  lower  percentage  of  disposable  It  is  particularly  disturbing  that  the  ville  Power  Administration.    His  Inlir. 
income  per  capita:  it  has  been  necessary  cut  was  made  on  the  erroneous  basis  est  certainly  is  most  welcome  and  propw 
for  both  teachers  and  all  Utah  citizens  that  ccxnmunities  could  tiu^  to  the  ac-  and  his  concern  Is  appreciated.    Dnfer- 
to  make  many  sacrifices  in  the  interest  celerated  pubUc  works  program  to  make  tunately.  however,  the  gentleman  fro« 
of  better  education.    It  has  been  neces-  up  the  loss.    The  fact  is  that  that  pro-  Pennsylvania   made   certato    commcsti 
sary  for  us  to  levy  taxes  to  the  extent  gram  is  available  only  in  communiUes  which  I  fear  left  wrong  impressions, 
that  Utah  has  the  second  highest  per-  with  high  and  persistent  unemployment.  My  distinguished  colleague  advoeatti 
centage  of  State  taxes  earmarked  for  so  that  the  communities  which    would  a  BPA  rate  increase  on  a  the-sooner- tils' 
educational  purposes  for  higher  educa-  lose  out  imder  this  cutback  could  not  better  basis.     His  insistence  comes  at  • 
tlon,  and  is  first  percentagewise  for  State  necessarily    use    the    other    program,  time  when  the  Mth  Congress  has  belon 
and   tocal    expenditures   for   all   public  More  importontly,  the  Congress  to  au-  it  a  program  that  would  permit  BPA  to 
education.    Even  with  this  effort  on  the  thorizing  the    accelerated  public  works  net  between  $«  and  $15  mimon  a  year  kv 
part  of  State  and  local  govemmente.  the  program  and  in  appr(H;>riating  funds  for  markettog  surplus  power  to  the  Padfle 
result  has  been  large-size  classes — Utah  these  grants  did  so  In  order  to  make  a  Southwest 
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HI  first  point  ii  this :  Axqr  BPA  rate  re- 
^kmU  »«»tt  t^  apvfwval  or  dia- 
flf  rc^ifi  OB  the  proposed 


ffte  piuposed  Pacific  liorthwe«t- 
paelfle  Southwest  totertle  would  hare  a 
^^UtfWwiAe  impact  «i  BPA's  ftoandal 
l^ti^  BPA  rates  come  up  for  review 
^ZJoouMm  change  at  5-year  totervals. 
y,yng  istos  win  continue  until  Deeem- 
h«S0.iM4.  BPA  Administrator  Charles 
Pl«w  Has  stated  BPA  will  not  wait  that 
u^  howerer,  to  review  its  rates.  That 
1^  be  done  this  year  after  Congress  has 
hiid  a  chance  to  act  on  the  totertle  pro- 
gram. Tlicrewfllbeplentyof  time,  after 
Caognm  considers  the  totertle,  to  review 
rates  aod  recommend  adjustments. 

Can  you  \"*^'*»  what  would  happen 
If  a  private  otilitir  were  to  appear  before 
Ki  ngiilatory  agency  and  petltloa  for  a 
rate  tnerease  at  the  same  time  ignoring 
a  Wfif  program  that  would  substantially 
loereue  its  revenue?  Surely,  only  one 
thing  would  happen.  The  tocrease  would 
be  denied.  And  the  utility  probably 
would  be  chided  for  upaidedown  think- 
ing. It  would  be  nudged  out  the  door 
and  admoDisbed  not  to  return  until  its 
maikettog  ppograas  was  resolved. 

After  Congress  wishes  are  known.  BPA 
can  thoroughly  review  its  financial  re- 
quirements. It  can  take  many  factors 
Into  account,  including  the  totertle.  and 
Ur.  Luce  will  then  recommend  to  the 
F^eral  Power  Commission  whatever 
rate  reviskms  are  necessary. 

I  spoke  of  wrong  ImpresBlons.  For  one 
thins,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania said  this — Coi«CKBS8io«AL  Rcooas. 
Mareh4: 

Mr.  Luce  has  Indicated  in  hU  letter  that 
BPA  re*Itzes  tlut  a  rmte  Increase  may  be  re- 
quired for  tbe  period  1904-00.  TtiU  reallxa- 
tion  win  be  wefccmed  warmly  by  the  tazpay- 
era  provided  that  the  tnerease  la  sufBdent 
to  eliminate  the  drain  which  the  BPA  eur- 
renUy  laSlcta  on  taxpayers'  funda. 

First  of  all.  BPA  does  not  currently 
inflict  a  drain  on  taxpayers'  funds.  BPA 
pan  its  own  way  with  toterest. 

I  Shan  explato  this  to  a  moment.  But 
first,  may  I  emsrtiashte  that  when  BPA 
repays  the  tovestment  In  Northwest 
power  projects,  these  projects  win  con- 
tinue to  produce  revenues  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  tor  seores  of  years. 

The  Federal  Oovemment's  tovestmmt 
in  19  Pacific  Northwest  multipurpose 
projects  to  operation  as  of  June  30.  1962. 
totaled  $1,880  million.  Of  this  amount 
1 1.540  million  is  to  l>e  repaid  from  power 
revenues.  The  rest  is  charged — and 
properly  so— to  such  nonreimbursable 
t>eneflta  as  recreation,  navigatton.  and 
flood  controL  Another  $620  million  in- 
seated  in  transaiaatoo  lines  raises  BPA's 
total  obUffatkm  to  the  Tteasury  as  of 
June  SO  to  $2,060  mflhon. 

BPA  receipte  to  last  June  30  totaled 
MM  miUton.  Of  this,  $»1  million  was 
used  to  reimy  to  full  amraal  appropria- 
tions for  operations  and  maintenahce. 
Another  $318  million  was  applied  to  to- 
terest on  the  capital  tovestment.  The  re- 
■QAlning  $331  mffllon  was  used  to  repay 
capital  Investment  and.  as  of  June  90, 
this  amooat  was  about  $se  mllhon  more 
than  the  repayment  ai^edule  called  for. 

Thus,  while  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
^e  taxpayers'  money  has  been  Invested 


to  devetop  Northwest  multipurpose  Pad- 
eral  proiects.  tbts  is  an  iiureitment  that 
is  being  repaid — ^wlth  toterest  Hiis  Is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  many  public 
works  financed  with  Federal  appropria- 
tions to  other  parte  of  the  country.  The 
service  life  of  the  Columbia  projecte  will 
span  many,  many  years  beyond  the 
repajrmont  pertod. 

Now,  this  brtogs  us  to  my  distinguished 
colleagiM's  remarks  on  toterest.  which  I 
fear  also  left  the  wrong  impression.  I 
was  disturbed  and  left  more  than  a  little 
confused  by  hds  referenoe  to  toterest 
rates— CoNGRESsiowAL  Record,  March  4, 
page  3426 — and  by  what  he  left  imsaid. 
So  I  delved  toto  the  matter.  I  found 
that  the  interest  rate  paid  on  UJB.  Treas- 
ury marketable  securities  froai  1039 
through  1960  averaged  2.252  percent. 
BPA  has  paid  2.5  percent  on  projects 
constructed  by  the  Army  engineers  and 
on  one  small  reclamation  project,  and 
3  percent  on  other  Bureau  projects, 
which  include  Grand  Coulee  and  Hungry 
Horse  Dams. 

The  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania 
did  not  make  any  particular  point  on 
interest  rates  other  than  to  imply,  per- 
haps, that  they  should  have  been  higher, 
although,  as  It  was.  they  stQl  were  above 
the  going  Federal  rate. 

My  disttogiiished  colleague  makes  no 
reference  to  the  fact  that  private  util- 
ities, to  elfect.  have  obtatoed  toterest 
free  loans  from  the  Oovemment  through 
fast  wxlteofis  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Frankly.  I  am  critical 
of  this  omisston. 

If  my  distinguished  colleagiie's  goal 
is  to  see  BPA  operate  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis,  he  should  support  programs 
such  as  the  intertie.  Tills  program,  if 
built  at  Federal  coste.  certainly  win  i>ep 
up  BPA's  financial  outlook. 

In  these  days  of  totense  totemational 
coBipetltion— a  contest  which  tovolves 
our  very  survival — we  must  take  great 
care  not  to  Impose  an  economic  handicap 
or  burden  on  any  regton.  I  am  confident 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  realizes  that  he  catuiot 
promote  the  economic  toterest  of  his  own 
region  \)ij  hobUing  the  forward  progress 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

President  Kennedy  made  this  point 
ably  to  August  1962  to  oosmectton  with 
BPA's  3&th  anniversary.    He  said: 

When  you  help  build  a  region,  you  help 
build  your  nation.  The  aconomlc  growth  of 
the  Paelflc  northwest  has  created  a  bigger 
market  for  Detroit  car*  azMl  Pittsburgh  steel 
and  Bostoa  shoes  and  Atlanta  textiles.  Tbe 
list  is  almost  without  end.  and  proves  again 
that  the  soonomic  vitality  of  one  region  af- 
fects the  economic  vitality  of  all  other 
regions. 

A  selfish  approach  to  regional  Interest 
does  not  build  the  Nation's  strength.  In- 
deed, su^  an  approach  is  fraught  with 
perU. 

If  the  totertle  program  and  ito  attend- 
ant legislation  shoald  fail  to  pass,  the  op- 
ponents of  theae  measures  would  perpet- 
uate reatiiettens  that  p»  event  BPA  from 
selling  at  a  profit  jwwer  that  now  wastes 
into  the  Padfle  CXrean.  This  Is  power 
available  whenever  streams  are  above 
minimum  flows. 

In  each  of  the  past  5  years  when  BPA 
has  had  amraal  dritcits.  electrtoal  en- 
ergy sobstantiany  greater  than  the  year's 


deficit  went  unsold  for  lack  of  a  market. 
The  water  was  v>iUed  unused  over  tha 
dams.  In  other  words,  to  these  5  years 
we  wasted  power  wtorth  apptOKimately 
$125  million.  Sorely  this  Is  a  waste  to 
natural  resources  that  we  can  in  afford. 

Water  is  a  self -replenishing  resource 
and  by  using  It  prudently  we  may  eon- 
serve  our  supplies  of  fossil  fuels.  It 
makes  good  sense  to  do  so. 

BPA  to  the  past  25  years  has  achieved 
a  remarkable  record  at  aiarlceting  Fed- 
eral power  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  As 
AdmtoLstrator  Luce  has  stresMNl.  BPA  is 
conunitted  to  a  program  that  wUl  put  it 
back  on  a  soxuid  financial  basis. 

Because  of  a  surplus  acoumulated 
prkM-  to  19S7,  BPA  is  Still  eomnlatlvely 
$20  minion  ahead  of  schedule  to  meeting 
its  obligations  to  the  Treasmy.  We  real- 
ize that  a  rate  tocrease  may  be  required 
for  the  period  1964  through  1969. 

The  amount  of  any  increase  wiU  rest 
largely  on  what  Congreea  does  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  to- 
tertle. An  essential  part  of  this  program 
is  the  legldation  which  I  described  and 
which,  by  the  way,  is  supported  unani- 
mously by  the  Pacific  Northwest  congres- 
sional delegation.  If  Congress  approves 
this  program,  the  raise  to  BPA  rates  will 
be  small  and  not  likely  to  hinder  electric 
corisumers.  The  program  also  will  les- 
sen a  shameful  waste  to  natin^  re- 
sources. These  things  are.  of  course, 
vitel  to  our  country's  welfare. 


Test  Baa  Letters  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALirouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSEIfTA'nVBS 

Monday.  AprU  29, 196i 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Interest 
has  been  revived  in  letters  I  sent  to 
colleagues  tost  month  under  dates  of 
April  3  and  April  4  (m  the  test  ban  issue. 
They  were  triggered  by  a  oommunlca- 
tion  to  the  Members  from  WllUam  C. 
Foster,  Disarmament  Ageney  Dli'eetor. 
In  order  that  the  content  of  these  let- 
ters be  available  to  anyot>e  interested. 
I  have  asked  that  they  be  reproduced  to 
the  Record  as  follows: 

CoNCKEss  or  m  Ukto  Statbi. 

Wosntn^ton,  0X7..  AprU  3, 1—3. 
Re  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Daaa  Oollkaoos:  Yesterday  you  recelvsd 

a  letter  from  the  IXreetor,  Arasa  Oontrol 
and  EMsannament  Agency,  mentioning  tbe 
risk  of  "surprise  abrogatton"  inlMrent  In 
test  ban  treaty. 

This  would  be  the  situation  If  Soviets 
prepared  clandestinely  In  their  laboratories 
for  a  Tltal  testing  series.  TVU  oouM  be 
done  oTer  a  period  of  yean  behind  the 
secrecy  of  the  Iron  Curtato.  The  Soviet 
Union  then  would  suddenly  amumnce  with- 
drawal frocn  the  treaty  and  capitalise  on 
tbls  surprise  factor  by  conducting  tnt«nslve 
tests. 

The  Director  states  the  rlA  U  Sevftet 
•ehievement  at  aociissr  supMtortty  !•  this 
manner  could  be  reduced  by  a  VJB.  poUcy 
of  maintaining  readiness  to  test  la  such 
eventuality. 
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HowcTcr.  the  impoMlblllty  of  keeping  U.8. 
progre—  up  uxxler  these  dreonutaneee  wm 
adequately  stated  by  Preeldent  Kennedy  on 
March  3.  1903.  In  announcing  VB.  teat  re- 
BumptkMi  following  the  breach  of  the  then 
ertatlng  liUannal  testing  moratorium. 

The  President's  w<»tls  were  as  follows: 

"In  actual  practice,  particularly  In  a  so- 
ciety of  free  choice,  we  cannot  keep  top- 
flight scientists  concentrating  on  the  prep- 
aration of  an  experiment  which  may  or  may 
not  take  place  <»  an  uncertain  date  in  the 
future.  Nor  can  large  t.echniral  laboratories 
be  kept  fully  alert  on  a  standby  basis  wait- 
ing for  some  other  nation  to  break  an 
agreement.  llUs  is  not  merely  difflctilt  or 
inoonvenlent — ^we  have  explored  this  alter- 
natlve  thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible 
of  •sacutlon.'' 

Th«  Director's  letter  briefly  mentions 
aniuments  for  a  test  ban  treaty.  A  more 
complete  and  fair  discussion  can  be  found 
at  page  3334  of  the  OOKoaxasiONAi.  Rxcoas 
of  February  38. 1968. 

Tlie  subject  also  is  covered  in  the  Amer- 
ican Security  Council's  March  18.  1963, 
Washington  Report  which  accompanies  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C&uc  HOBMxa, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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CoNoaKss  or  trx  UNrnm  Statxs, 

HoTTsa  or  RapaasxNTATivss. 
Washington.  DC,  April  4. 1993. 
Dsaa  CoixxAOTTa:  If  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  will  serve  to  rediioe  the  world's  risks. 
It  Is  only  an  effective  treaty  which  will  do 
so— one  which  In  fact  stops  nuclear  weapons 
progress  equaUy  oa  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

Negotiation  of  an  Ineffective  treaty  would 
surrender  the  benefits  an  effective  one 
ml^t  achieve. 

Dlsannament  Agency  Director  William  C. 
Foster  wrote  you  on  April  3  declaring  "slg- 
nlfleant  Soviet  advances"  by  cheat  testing 
"would  require  a  series  of  tests."  He  added 
that  under  present  U.S.  treaty  proposals  "the 
probability  la  high  that  any  meaningful 
series  would  be  discovered  by  seismic  and 
intelligence  means." 

I  respectfuUy  differ  with  Ux.  Foster  based 
on  sdentiflc  facts  brought  to  light  during 
recent  bearings  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  energy. 

TtM  AXCs  Director  of  liUltary  AppUcaUons 
teattfled  that  »Xl  nuclear  weapons  of  military 
Interest  except  very  large  super  H-bombs, 
whloh  the  Soviets  have  anyway,  can  be  de- 
veloped by  undergroimd  tests  which  create 
seismic  signals  of  very  small  size. 

TtM  Defense  Department's  seismologist 
testified  about  the  Inherent  limitations  on 
seismic  instruments  to  detect  and  Identify 
as  cheat  tests  signals  of  this  very  small  size 
( 10  millimicrons  and  less ) . 

The  net  effect  at  this  testimony  was  that 
Intelligent  Soviet  cheating  would  create  sig- 
nals which  might  be  detected  outside  the 
U.S.SJI.  but  would  be  too  small  to  identify 
as  cheat  tests.  This  is  because  such  signals 
cannot  be  dlstingxilshed  from  the  seismic 
signal  or  hundreds  of  small  earthquakes  oc- 
c\irring  annually  in  Soviet  territory. 

Therefore,  there  exists  a  "big  hole"  for 
cheating  and  clandestine  development  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  superiority  under 
XJS.  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  proposals. 

This  "big  hole"  can  be  closed,  and  an  ef- 
fective treaty  achieved,  only  by  U3.  insist- 
ence on  manned  seismic  stations  inside  the 
n^.SJt.  Unmanned  "black  boxes"  wont  do 
the  Job  becaiise  they  are  not  tamperproof . 

Although  Iff.  Foster  mentions  "intelli- 
gence" as  another  means  to  spot  cheating, 
when  one  recalls  the  difficulties  even  of  find- 
ing out  what  la  going  on  in  nearby  Cuba, 
wladoaa  dictates  liUle  reliance  be  placed  on 
this  alternative. 
Slneevaly, 

CSAIC  Hosicxx. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Tbe  American  Security  Council 
liiarch  18  Washington  Report  referred 
to  in  the  first  letter  was  reproduced  in 
the  CoHoaxssKm AL  Rbcoro  on  March  25 
at  page  4914. 


government  in  Laos  and  replacing  m  ^ 
a  coalition  which— «•  w«  faarad  and  ^-^ 


A  rnre-Poiat  Plaa  far  Caba 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or   KZW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  29. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  Republicana  are  fully  aware  of 
the  President's  responalbillty  for  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  and  stand 
ready  to  support  him  in  any  course  of 
action  we  believe  will  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  freedom  throughout  the 
wwld  and  promote  peace  with  security 
and  Justice.  But  I  believe  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  oppose  administration 
policies  which  result  in  a  deterioration 
of  America's  position  abroad — for  exam- 
ple, the  policies  which  permit  a  Commu- 
nist beachhead  to  remain  90  miles  off  our 
shore. 

Last  Thursday  evening.  April  25,  the 
chairman  of  the  natl(mal  Republican 
congressional  committee.  Congressman 
Boa  Wilson,  of  California,  issued  a  di- 
rect reply  to  the  President's  wish  in  a 
recent  press  conference  that  opponents 
of  his  foreign  policy  would  submit  specific 
alternatives  to  his  Cuban  policy.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  carried  the  story  the  next 
morning  with  a  front  page  banner  head- 
line, and  vinder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord both  the  remarks  of  Congressman 
WiLSOir  and  the  story  by  the  Sun's  high- 
ly respected  and  extremely  competent 
reporter,  Howard  Norton: 

ExcEXPTs  or  CoNGaKssMAM  Wilson's 

RXJCAXXS 

Candidate  Kennedy  came  into  office 
pledged  to  revitalize  the  Western  alliance, 
restore  bcrid,  imaginative  leadership  to  the 
free  world,  and  renew  America's  prestige 
abroad.  In  coDtrast,  his  administration  has 
foUowed  a  foreign  policy  which  eaa  best  be 
described  as  one  of  defeat,  retreat,  and  de- 
celt.  Prom  our  hxuniliating  defeat  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  to  the  present  Oocununlst  drive 
to  take  over  Laos.  New  Prontier  foreign  poli- 
cies are  collapsing  all  over  the  world.  It  ts 
dlfllcult — if  not  imiKMSlble — to  name  one 
area  where  the  United  States,  under  the  so- 
called  leadership  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  has 
stood  up  to  our  enemies  as  vigorously  as  it 
has  opposed  our  friends. 

America  suffered  a  major  defeat  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  because  the  President  committed 
American  prestige,  but  failed  to  deliver  the 
required  nUlltary  and  naval  support.  We  not 
only  have  failed  to  remove  the  Communist 
threat  from  this  hemisphere,  but  we  have 
retreated  from  our  demands  for  an  on-site 
inspection  of  the  island.  We  have  openly 
accepted  the  continued  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  and  so-called  technicians  in  Cuba, 
and  have  clamped  down  with  "vlgah"  on 
raids  by  Cuban  exiles.  As  far  as  I  can  tell 
the  only  congratulations  President  Kennedy 
haa  received  for  his  bold  action  have  been 
from  Pldel  Castro. 

In  other  parU  of  the  world  we  are  In  seri- 
ous trouble.  We  have  not  halted  the  advance 
of  oosnmunlsm  in  southeast  Asia,  but  ws 
have  succeeded  in  toppling  the  pro- Western 


16  months  ago— U  resolting  In  a  »t^  >,^ 
over  of  that  country.    The  arehlteot  s^^ 
brlUiant  bit  of  forslgn  policy,  ^hat  ^ 
failure,  Averell  Harrlman,  has  been  t%^ 
with    a    promotion    to    Under    SecretarT. 
State.  ^  « 

We  have  not  removed  the  Soviet  Inflm^ 
from  Africa,  but  we  have  removed  fi«Z 
power  the  only  pro-Western  anu-Ooi^? 
mat  leader  in  the  area,  Ifdae  Tshoo^a^M 
denied  f^i^-^m*m^vv*tv%»^4»^M*   *...  *. ^^ 

Katanga 
peace  in 
evidence 


denied  self-determination  to  the 


do  not  1^ 


Today   we  not  only 

the  Congo,  but  we  i  

that  the  Central  Congoltss^^ 
emment.  which  we  helped  bring  into  poe» 
Is  playing  the  Soviet's  game  In  Africa^^" 

We  have  reached  the  point  in  oor  hh. 
tory  where  w«.  as  American  dtlaua,  cm 
no  longer  believe  what  our  OovemiBsat  mk. 
We  have  witnessed  a  policy  of  deostt^^ 
tanUy  practiced  by  administration  e^^ 
who  gUbly  claim  that  Its  the  right  «t  ^ 
Oovemment  to  lie.  For  what  purposst  i^ 
try  to  keep  high  the  ratings  and  BoUd  thi 
Image  of  the  architect  of  the  plan— Jnfc, 
P.  Kennedy. 

Is  this   the   bold,   imaginative 
Candidate  Kennedy  bad  in  mind?    I 
we  oould  do  with  a  UtUe  less  of  it 
little  more  frankness  and  i^wnmn^ 
believe,  in  short,   it's  ttaas  for  a 

There  are  a  number  of  courses  of 
ciDen  to  this  Nation  if  the  Kennsdy  ^ 
ministration  reaUy  wants  to  eliminate  tte 
Communists  from  this  hemisphere.  Aa  % 
starter.  I  would  suggest : 

1.  Recognition  and  support  of  a  Cufesa 
Oovemment  In  exile. 

2.  An  economic  quarantine  which 
Include  the  cutoff  of  all  U.8.  aid  to 
which  trade  with  Cuba  and  a  cutoff  <d  oj, 
funds  to  Latin  American  nations  which  to- 
sist  upcm  maintaining  economic  and 
matic  ties  with  Castro. 

3.  Closing  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  Cufess 
trade  from  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Hoc 
countries,  which  has  risen  sharply  in  neat 
months  and  is  sustaining  Castro  sa^ 
nomlcally. 

4.  An  ultimatum  to  the  Soviet  Union  thtt 
we  wiU  sever  diplomatic  relations  unlssi  So- 
viet troops  are  removed  from  Cuba  wtthia 
30  days. 

5.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Doctrine    in    the    future    to   prevent 
"Cubas"  from  developing  in  Latin 

Because  of  the  Kennsdy  admlnlstratte^ 
reluctance  to  take  these  five  steps,  the  Amt- 
Ican  people  must  supply  the  sixth  step  to- 
ward eliminating  the  Communist  measet 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  i— ti»^| 
this  Nation's  respect  and  honor  in  e««| 
comer  of  the  globe.  The  sixth  step  must  hi 
the  elecUon  in  19«4  of  a  Republican  PnH- 
dent  and  a  Republican  House  of  Reprossats- 
tlves  to  put  some  backbone  into  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  need  but  1  winner  to  aooompllsh  tbr 
former  and  but  40  to  achieve  the  latta. 
With  the  help  and  organization  of  devoM 
Republicans  in  particular  and  dlsgusM 
Americans  In  general,  we  can — and  win- 
change  what  has  become  a  retreat  for  tfes 
United  States  around  the  world  into  an  sU- 
out  defense  of  freedom. 


(Prom  the  BalUmore  Sim.  Apr.  36,  19611 

GOP  Asks  Ultimatum  to  Russia  om  Tssoss 
uv  Cuba — WrrHOBAWAL  or  All  Sana 
UNrrs  UsaxD — Sxvksakcs  or  Tarn  Succssns 
If  30-Dat  Dxaoukx  isirT  Mrr 

(By  Howard  Norton) 

WASHUtOToif,  AprU  35. — ^The  BepubUoass 
tonight  unveiled  a  five-point  plan  for  difsst- 
Ing  the  Communists  in  Cuba  and  all  of  Lalla 
America. 

The  plan  includes  an  ultimatum  to  Uo^ 
cow.  threatening  the  severance  of  dlplomsUe 


196S 

^0f  unless  all  Soviet  troops  leave  Cuba  within 

Xn  s  speech  before  2,000  OOP  women  from 
^  partt  of  the  Nation — a  ^>eech  beUsrsd 
to  be  a  preview  of  what  the  HepKaioans  will 
oew  la  the  coming  campaign — Bepresenta- 
tlf»  WnsoM,  Republican  of  California,  chair- 
gun  of  the  Republican  congressional  oom- 
alttee,  urged: 

1.  That  the  Oovemment  close  the  Panama 
(yi^  to  Cuban  trade  from  Red  China  and 
other  Soviet  bloc  countries — a  trade  that  has 
jima  sharply  l^  recent  months. 

SUITOaT    SXILX    OBOUP 

1  That  the  U,S.  Oovemment  give  formal 
ffoognitton  and  support  to  a  Cuban  govem- 
BSDt  in  exile. 

3.  That  the  White  House  send  an  ultima- 
mni  to  tbe  Kremlin,  announcing  that  this 
ooontry  will  sever  diplomatic  relations  with 
Busiis  within  30  days  unless  all  Soviet  troops 
are  removed  from  Cuba. 

4.  That  Washington  declare  an  economic 
quarantine  which  would  automatically  cut 
off  all  U.S.  aid  to  countries  which  trade  with 
Cuiia.  'This  should  also  Include  the  cutting 
off  of  all  UB.  funds  to  LaUn  naUons  which 
insitt  on  maintaining  economic  and  diplo- 
matic ties  with  Castro's  Cuba. 

B.  That  this  Oovernment  announce  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  the 
future  to  prevent  more  Cubas  from  develop- 
ing In  the  future. 

PBXDICnOM    MAOX 

Wilson  told  the  nationwide  gathering  of 
OOP  women  that  if  the  Kennedy  admlnis- 
trstlon  does  not  do  these  five  things,  then 
tbe  American  people  next  year  must  take  a 
«lxth  •tep — ^the  elecUon  of  a  Republican 
Prsaldent  and  Congress,  "to  put  some  back- 
bone into  our  sagging  foreign  policy." 

Senator  lioarow.  Republican  of  Kentucky, 
diainnan  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Osmpalgn  Committee,  commented  upon 
Prasldent  Kennedy's  statement  that  he 
tboogbt  it  "unfortxmate  that  he  (Castro) 
was  permitted  to  assume  control  in  the  lOSO's 
and  perbaps  it  would  have  been  easier  to 
take  an  action  then  than  it  is  now.  But 
those  who  were  in  p>oeltlons  of  responsibility 
did  not  make  that  Judgment,"  he  added. 

The  facts  are."  Moston  said,  "that  those 
w!io  are  in  a  position  of  responsibUity  did 
make  a  judgment  and  did  take  action.  In 
March  of  1960  imder  the  Bisenhower  adminis- 
tration steps  were  begun  to  train  and  equip 
an  expeditionary  force  of  the  Cuban  exiles 
to  Invsde  the  Island. 

"For  various  reasons,  among  them  the 
diacultles  of  finding  the  proper  leadership 
thst  invasion  could  not  be  implemented  dur- 
ing the  remaining  months  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

It  was  attempted  In  April  of  1961,  under 
the  Kennedy  administration,"  MoaiT>N  said. 

IT    FAILXD 

"It  failed." 

•llost  people  agree."  Mobton  continued, 
^nat  its  failure  was  caused  by  Castro's  air 
^•rlorlty.  The  attorney  general  says  that 
the  invaders  were  never  promised  air  cover. 
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"Tet  erUlanos  Is  clear  that  ths  Invaders 
were  assured  that  there  would  be  no  air  op- 
poslttcm. 

"It  Is  also  gsnsraUy  aoosptsd."  iCoaroir 
declared,  "that  militarUy  Castro's  foroes  are 
10  or  16  times  as  effecUve  today  as  they  were 
In  AprU  1961." 

MoKTON  pointed  out  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent finally  took  his  firm  stand  against  the 
Russian  mlssUe  installaUons  in  Cuba,  he 
supported  him  "to  the  hUt,"  as  did  most 
Republicans. 

Some  Republicans  and  some  very  impor- 
tant Democrats  asked  for  even  stronger 
measures,  Moaroar  said. 

"In  any  event,  the  United  States  was  hailed 
throughout  South  and  Central  America  and. 
indeed,  throughout  most  of  the  free  world 
for  seizing  the  initiative. 

"Unfortunately,"  Mobtoh  told  the  Repub- 
lican women,  "in  conforming  our  Cuban 
policy  to  expediency,  we  have  seen  the  edge 
of  our  blade  duUed.  The  bold  initiative 
of  last  fall  has  become  a  wishy-washy  policy 
of  backing  and  stalling  this  spring. 

CAMKOT    GO    UNCHALLXKOKD 

"I  repeat,  the  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  yesterday  cannot  go  xmchal- 
lenged." 

MoBTON  also  told  the  women  that  1964  is 
going  to  be  a  Republican  year  in  the  Senate. 
Of  the  34  Senate  races  at  stake,  he  noted, 
only  9  are  held  by  Republicans,  and  36  by 
DemocraU,  only  4  of  these  in  the  deep 
South. 

Under  these  conditions,  he  Indicated,  GOP 
gains  in  the  Senate  are  virtually  assured. 

MoBTON,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  told  the 
women  that  he  didn't  care  to  make  any  pre- 
dictions himself  so,  to  insure  objectivity, 
he  quoted  from  a  statement  issued  rscsntly 
by  his  opposite  number  in  the  Democratic 
Party — Senator  Magnuson,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
senatorial  campaign  committee. 

He  quoted  the  Washington  Senator  as  say- 
ing that  only  7  out  of  the  35  Democratic 
senatorial  aspirants  for  reelection  were  "sxire 
things." 

Maonuson  admitted,  according  to  Mokton, 
that  a  numl>er  of  Democratic  Senators  are 
in  danger  of  being  unseated.  Including:  Bxtb- 
moc,  of  NcM-th  Dakota,  Habt,  of  Michigan, 
Habtkb,  of  Indiana,  McOxc,  of  Wyoming! 
Moss,  of  Utah,  Tabbobouoh.  of  Texas,  and 
YouNO  of  Ohio. 

Even  Senator  Mansfield,  of  Montana,  the 
Senate  majority  leader,  faces  a  tough  fight 
to  keep  his  seat,  according  to  Macnttson's 
analysis,  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
stiff  battles  are  ahead  also  for  Cakwon,  of 
Nevada,  Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  Jacksoit,  of 
Washington,  Kxnnedt.  of  Massachusetts, 
McCabtht.  of  Minnesota,  Muskb,  of  Maine,' 
PaoxMiBK,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Williams,  of 
New  Jersey. 

MoBTON  called  on  the  OOP  women  to  en- 
courage aggressive  and  articulate  candidates 
to  come  forward  In  their  States  to  seek  the 
Republican  nominations. 

The  only  other  speaker  at  the  opening 
session  of  this  3-day  annual  meeting  of  Re- 
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publican  women  leaden  was  a  BspubUcan 
woman  Congressman,  OHABLonm  T.  iffp  of 
nilnois.  ^^' 

The  only  new  woman  Member  of  Oongrsas 
this  session,  RepreeentatlTs  Bib  notsd  that 
women  are  the  predominant  faros  In  poUtlos 
today. 

"There  are  4  million  more  women  voters 
than  men,  and  the  majority  of  these  women 
vote  Republican."  she  said. 

njtA    MAOB    TO    WOMXM 

She  urged  the  women  not  only  to  vote,  but 
to  use  their  influence — particularly  on  the 
men. 

The  chairman  of  the  opening  session  was 
Mrs.  Clare  B.  WilUams,  assistant  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

The  speakers,  however,  were  Introduced 
by  the  national  committee  chairman  Rep. 
reeentatlve  Milleb  of  New  York.  Millxb  did 
not  himself  deliver  a  speech. 

At  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  to- 
morrow and  Saturday,  ths  OOP  women  are 
to  hear  a  variety  of  Republican  national 
leaders,  including  Senator  Oolowatbb.  Re- 
publican, of  Arizona,  a  leading  contender  for 
the  OOP  presidential  nomination;  Repre- 
sentative HALLKac,  RepuMlcan,  of  Indiana, 
minority  leader  in  the  House:  Senator  Diax- 
sxN,  RepubUcan,  of  Illinois,  minority  leader 
in  the  Senate;  William  O.  Walker,  Negro 
leader  and  currenUy  dlrsctor  of  Industrial  re- 
lations for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

A  number  of  Republican  Oovemors  also 
wUl  be  heard,  including  the  first  Republi- 
can to  head  the  State  government  in  Okla- 
homa. Henry  Belmon,  and  Oov.  John  Chaf- 
fee, of  Rhode  Island. 

There  is  to  be  a  banquet  tomorrow  night 
featuring  an  address  by  Mnxn.  and  an  Idea- 
swap  session  on  Saturday,  for  the  exchange 
of  tactics  that  have  proved  successful  in 
past  campaigns. 

Before  preeentlng  the  OOP  Ideas  for  de- 
feaUng  the  Communists  In  Latin  America 
Representative  Wilson  described  the  New 
Frontier's  poUcy  as  one  of  defeat,  retreat 
and  deceit. 

"Prom  our  humiliating  defeat  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  to  the  present  Communist  drive  to 
take  over  Laos,"  he  said,  "New  Frontier 
foreign  policies  are  collapsing  aU  over  the 
world." 

DirncuLTT  Mono 

"It  is  difficult — ^If  not  impossible,"  he  de- 
clared, "to  name  one  area  where  the  United 
SUtes,  under  the  so-caUed  leadership  of  John 
P.  Kennedy,  has  stood  up  to  oiir  enemies  as 
vigorously  as  it  has  opposed  our  friends." 

"In  addition,"  he  asserted,  "we  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  history  where  we.  as 
American  citizens,  can  no  longer  believe 
what  our  Oovemment  says. 

"We  have  witnessed  a  policy  of  deceit 
blatantly  practiced  by  the  administration 
officials,  who  gUbly  claim  that  it's  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  lie.** 

The  reason  for  this  Ijrlng,  be  argued.  Is 
simply  to  try  to  keep  high  the  ratings  and 

soUd  the  image  of  the  architect  of  the  plan 

John  P.  Kennedy. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn..  and 
»M  o^ed  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 
B-Sfv'.?^**"*'^  Applbaum.  CoQgreffatton 
BethJudah.  Brooklyn.  N.T.,  offered  the 
rouowlng  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven.  a«  this  august 
Md  rerered  body  assembles  in  this  hour 
a  our  country's,  as  weB  as  humaaltys. 
cnacal  need,  we  raise  our  eyes  to  Thee, 


O  Lord,  whose  kingdom  is  the  kingdom 
of  all  ages  and  who  alone  is  sovereign 
over  all. 

Bless  Thou  and  uphold  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation.  Implanting  within  us  the  love 
of  and  loyalty  to  liberty  and  Justice  which 
will  bind  us  in  a  genuine  fraternity  of 
the  free.  Teach  us,  moreover,  our 
Heavenly  Father,  to  realize  that  our 
Strength  lies  not  alone  in  arms  but  in 
spirit,  our  wealth  not  alone  in  production 
but  In  ideals,  our  victory  not  alotie  over 
otir  enemies  but  over  ourselves.    Orant, 


therefore,  that  in  our  power  and  affluence 
we  may  never  forget  our  great  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  right  and  loosen  the 
chains  of  wickedness  that  all  the  op- 
pressed may  go  free.  May  we  leam  to 
share  our  plenty  with  the  hungry,  to  wel- 
come the  tempest-tossed  to  our  shores, 
to  clothe  the  naked  wherever  we  see 
them,  and  never  turn  our  eyes  from  the 
misery  of  our  fellow  men. 

Grateful  are  we  that  Thou  hast  en- 
abled us  with  pride  and  honor  upon  this 
day  to  greet  a  sister  democracy  which 
celebrates,  even  in  the  tension  of  possible 
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endxclement,  the  establishment  bat  15 
Tears  aco  of  Its  free  and  sovereign  state- 
hood. It  was  our  beloved  country,  O 
lionl.  wfaieh  t9  its  reoocnitkMi  of  the 
State  of  Israel  enabled  that  ancient  yet 
new  land  to  open  Its  heart  and  Its  doors 
to  the  oppressed  remnants  of  the  Hitler 
holocaust,  holding  aloft  to  the  hapless 
returnees  a  vision  of  renewal  and  rebirth. 
Mayest  Thou,  O  Eternal  God  of  Israel 
and  guardian  of  aU  mankind,  bestow 
upon  us  Thine  ancient  benediction  to 
bless  us  and  eternally  watch  over  us,  to 
cause  Thy  light  to  shine  upon  us  and 
ever  be  gracious  unto  us.  to  lift  Thy  face 
unto  us  and  to  grant  us  Thy  most  pre- 
cious blessings  of  peace,  now  and  for- 
evermore.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAKsniu),  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
April  26,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 

his  secretaries. 


BIESSAQE  FfiOM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Houae  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.3120.  An  act  to  simplify  administra- 
tion of  the  Lead-Zinc  Small  Producers  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  October  3,  1961  (75  Stat. 
766); 

HJl.4655.  An  act  to  amend  title  IX  of 
tlie  Social  Seciirity  Act  with  resi>ect  to  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  made  available  to 
the  States  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  certain  adminis- 
trative expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  the  calendar 
year  1963,  ai»d  for  other  pxirposes:  and 

H  Jl.  4997.  An  act  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  2833.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision 
(d)  c<  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give  the  coxut  authority 
on  Its  own  motion  to  reexamine  attorney 
fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  in  a  banlcruptcy  pro- 
ceeding; 

H  Jl.  2849.  An  act  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and 

HJl.  4549.  An  act  to  amend  section  4103  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.R.  3130.  An  act  to  slmpUfy  admlntrtra- 
tkm  ot  the  Lead-Zinc  SmaU  Producers  8ta- 
biUaaUon  Act  of  October  3,  1961  (7S  Stat. 
766) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Afftilrs. 


H  Jl.  4665.  An  act  to  amend  title  ZZ  of  the 
Social  Securtty  Act  wtth  wptet  to  the 
amount  avthorlSBd  to  be  made  avaUable  to 
the  States  out  of  the  employment  eeeforlty 
admlnietratton  aoeount  Ibr  evtata  admlnU- 
tratlve  expenses,  to  redoee  tbe  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  tax  for  tte  calendar 
year  1963,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

H.R.  4997.  An  act  to  extend  the  feed-grain 
prograin:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  forestry. 


LIMITATION       ON       STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfislb,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  statements 
during  the  morning  hoar  were  ordered 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINQ    DURING 
SENATE     SESSION 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MANsniXD, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
duction and  Stabilization  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  were 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


together  with  reports  of  the  proceedloti  «# 
the  /udtetal  Oonfere»ee  of  tbe  Unites  r 
for  the  fiscal  year  1963  (with  acoomi 
reports) ;  to  the  Committee  «a  the  . 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  communication 
and  letters,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

AMENSlfENT  or  TITLE  10,  UNITKD  STATBS  CODE, 

To  Suspend  Cxxtaim  Rspoaxs  zm  Time  or 

Wax  oa  Nationai.  ExEacxMcr 

A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  suspend  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  hereafter  de- 
clared, the  reports  required  under  chapter 
146  on  the  progress  of  cataloglne  and  stand- 
ardization (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Repokt  or  Small  Business  Aomuv  is  i  eatton 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  SmaU 
Business  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  AdmlnlEtratlon.  for  the  year  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Repobt  ok  Review  or  ELieiaiLiTT  Rxquikb- 

MENTs.  Rents,  and  OcctrpANcr  or  Selected 

Low-Rent  Hotjsxno  Peojects 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  eligibility  re- 
quirements, rents,  and  occupancy  of  se- 
lected low -rent  housing  projects.  Public 
Housing  Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  dated  April  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Amekdment  or  Sxcnoiv  2  or  Act  Knoww 
AS  the  Expeoitinc  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  Act  of  February  11, 
1903  (32  Stat.  823,  as  amended,  IS  VS.C.  39, 
40  UB.C.  46),  commonly  known  a«  the  Kx- 
pedtUng  Act  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Bspoar  or  Ran  iota  RsnaxMEar  iv\j^ 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  »»««*~t^  ^ 
tlrement  Board.  Chicago,  ni.,  traiMaMl^ 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that  Be«4/S 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962  <wltkm 
accompany  log  report):  to  the  ComalttasM 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

DxDUCTBON  oa  Caxon  Aostmst  Tax  na  o^ 
TxiBxrnoMs  to  Nationai.  am  Stan 
CAL  Com 


A  oonununlcatlon  from   the 


the  United  States,  transmitting  a  *«t|  ^ 
proposed  legislation  to  aUow  a  deduettaa  » 
credit  against  tax  for  coatrltoutlaos  lo  ^. 
tlonal  and  State  poUtlcal  eommittees,  ttt^ 

with  the  accompanying  paper. 

to  the  Coaimlttee  oa  Flnanre . 


PETITIONS  AND  MSilORIAU 
Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  u» 
Senate,  or  presented,   and  referred  m 
indicated: 

By  the  VICX  PRESIDBn': 
A  concurrent  resolution  ot  the  LeglsUtw* 
of   the  State  of  HawaU;    to  the  Cooualttsi 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Hoxrex  CoNcuaaxNT  Ri 


nrxoaOB 

"Resolved  by  the  MoMse  o/  Mepre$entttivet 
of  the  State  o/  HawaH,  peacral  teiHon  f 
1963  {the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  i 
gress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
is,  respectfully  requested  to  enact  KH.  IU^ 
88th  Congress.  1st  seasioo.  or  other  appn. 
prlate  legislation,  to  provide  for  the  sleek- 
piling  and  storage  of  foodstuffs,  »"^'M1^ 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  in  BawaU  and  sIm. 
where  In  tbe  United  States,  to  assure  se^ 
piles  adequate  to  meet  emergency  civil  4s. 
fense  needs  and  other  purposes;  and  ba  It 
further 

"Aesolred,  That  certified  eoplcs  of  tWi 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  VIm 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Pna- 
dent  pro  tempore  at  the  U.fi.  Senata,  tte 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  RcpresentaUvss  «f 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  aad  to 
the  members  of  HawaU 's  delegation  to  (te 
Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legialttvf 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Finance: 

"House  Concureent  Resolution  4 


REFoar  or  Duaacroa  or  thi 

Omcx  or  the  U.S.  Couaia 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Artmlnlatrattv 
Office  of  the  UJS.  Courts.  Waahlngton.  D.C.. 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  his  report. 


"Whereas  Ungering  illnesses  and  mounthf 
hospital  and  medical  bills  may  darksn  tte 
twUlght  of  a  person's  life;  and 

"Whereas  previous  well-made  preparattoM 
for  physical  care  may  crumble,  and  a  san 
Independent,  self-reliant  person  beoomsi  le- 
sourceless  and  Incapable  of  self-help  wtee 
illness  suddenly  strikes;  and 

"Whereas  increasing  lifespan,  urbanlas- 
tion.  IndustrlallzaUon,  and  changing  wda- 
economlc  patterns  have  made  these  prob- 
lems more  widespread  and  acute  requlrlai 
overall  national  solution:  How.  therefort,  te 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent*- 
Uvea  of  the  second  legislature  of  the  StiU 
of  Hawaii,  regular  aestlOH  of  1963  {the  Sen- 
ate concurring) ,  That  the  Congress  of  tte 
United  SUtcs  be  and  U  hereby  respectfuUj 
requested  to  enact  legislation  to  provlte 
medical  and  hospital  benefits  to  aged  p»- 
sons  through  a  social  security  Insuranee  i*o- 
gram  and  to  provide  stmlter  benefits  to  i^ 
Ured  Federal  employes;   suad  be  It  fartk* 

"Raaolv^d.  That  duly  certified  copies  it 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  tte 
Honorable  Ltndon  B.  Johmbok.  President  d 
the  U.8.  Senate,  tbe  Honorable  Jomn  «. 
liicOoaMiK».  Speaker  U  tha  U.8.  Hoose  it 
RapnesntoUvea.  ta  the  Honorable  Hisam  U 
Pons  and  the  Honorable  Dahiel  K.  iMOtrn, 
US.  Senators  from  the  Stote  of  HawaU,  snd 
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TBOMsa  p.  Oxu.  and  tba 
__         If.  MaTsimaaa.  UJB.  Repre- 
^tattves  from  the  BUU  ot  HawaU." 

a  ooocurrent  re«>lutK»  of  tba  legislature 
^  tbTataU  of  HawaU:  ordered  to  Ue  on 
tbs  table: 

"SBNATS  CoNcuaaxirr  Rssolution  63 
..^vMieurreot  i^olution  requesting  the  Con- 
^«^  at  tbe  United  States  to  pam  a  Touth 

BBptoymant  Act 

MsniereM  saeh  year  there  are  an  Increaa- 
ine  Bumbsr  of  Amertcan  youth  completing 
«  tsnnlnatlng  their  education  and  seeking 
rplscs  in  the  labor  market:  and 

"Whereas  the  transition  from  student  to 
_-ker  has  not  l>een  an  efficient  proeeas  In 
JJeent  years  as  evidenced  by  such  factors  as 
theunusually  high  rate  of  unemployment 
tmonf  younger  workers:   and 

-Whereas  high  rates  of  unemployment  and 
j^tXitA  problems  Including  Increasing  ju- 
,0nlle  delinquency  lessen  the  potentaa  pro- 
active capacity  of  the  United  States;  and 

■'Whereas  part  of  the  transitional  problem 
M  Attributable  to  inadequate  vocational 
tninlng  and  preparation  of  American  youth 
for  sBtry  into  the  labor  force;   and 

"Whereas  President  John  P.  Kennedy  lias 
(^commended  as  a  partial  solution  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Touth  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
development  of  State  and  community  youth 
employment  programs;  Now  therefore.  l>e  It 

'Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second  Leg- 
iilstwt  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general  ses- 
ifott  of  1993  {the  Houae  of  Representatives 
eoneurring).  That  the  88th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be.  and  Is  hereby  respectfuUy, 
nquested  to  pass  a  Touth  Employment  Act 
which  would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
%  Touth  Conservation  Corps  to  provide 
healthful  outdoor  training  and  employment 
for  young  men  and  advance  the  conserva- 
tloo,  development,  and  management  of 
natural  reeourcee  and  recreational  areas, 
snd  ftuthorlae  State  and  community  youth 
employment   programs;    and    be    it    further 

"jlssoloed.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  concurrent  reeolutlon  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlveo  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Statee,  and  to  Hawaii's  dele- 
gatloo  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  ot  Idaho:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"HotTSE  Joint  Mbmoeial  9 
To  the  Hmiorable  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
greu  Assembled.* 

"^e,  your  memorialists,  the  Legislattxre  ot 
tha  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

"Whereas  weeds  cause  greater  agricultural 
loaaas  than  any  other  pest  or  impediment  or 
condition:  and 

"Whereas  the  persistence  of  this  problem  Is 
due  to  the  ability  of  weed  seeds  to  lie  dor- 
mant in  sou  for  decades  and  scores  of  years 
sad  even  centuries,  and  then  germinate  and 
rdnfast  land  when  conditions  beoonae  fav- 
orable; and 

"Whereas  aU  cultivated  fields  are  endowed 
vlth  this  condition;  and 

"Whereas  no  significant  scientific  results 
have  been  obtained  toward  the  solution  o< 
this  vital  problem:  and 

"Whereas  no  SUte  can  realistically  attack 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem  because  of 
tu  national  scope  and  significance:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

•Ratolved.  By  tAe  37th  session  of  the  Leg- 
ulature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session 
{the  SenaU  and  HouM  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
°°'V«as  of  the  United  SUtea  to  approprUte 
Mequate  Federal  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
'•dsral  laboratory  equipped  with  facilities 
^  pwsocnel  to  conduct  chemical,  physio- 
logical, anatomical  and  meohanlcal  studlea 


on  the  nature  and  remedy  of  the  stated  prob- 
lem; and  be  it  further 

"Jlesolved,  Tb%X  this  laboratory  be  located 
at  the  University  cA  Idaho,  Moaoov.  Idaho, 
because  of  the  tmusnal  natural  eeological 
rarlety  which  the  environment  at  the  Ubl- 
Terslty  of  Idaho  provides  in  temperatures, 
altitudes,  precipitation,  great  soU  groups, 
agrlcultxiral  endeavors  and  weed  floras;  be 
ltf\irther 

"Jtesolred.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  hereby  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Statee." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"SBNATS  CONCUBaSMT  RnoLTmoN  48 

"Concurrent  reeolutlon  ratifying  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  quaUfications 
of  electors 

"Whereas  the  87th  Congrees  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  both  Houses  by  a  con- 
stitutional majority  of  two-thirds  thereof 
has  made  the  following  proposition  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  following  words: 

"  'Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  electors 
"  'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {tieo-thirds 
of  eocA  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  hereby  propoeed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  vaUd  to  aU 
intents  and  purposee  as  part  of  the  Constl- 
tutlmi  only  If  ratified  by  the  leglalatuies  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  Statee  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress : 

asticle  — 

"  '  "Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vloe  Presi- 
dent, for  electors  for  President  or  Vice  Preel- 
dent,  or  for  Senator  or  Representative  In 
Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  any  State  by  reason 
of  faUure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"  '  "Sbc.  2.  The  Congrees  shall  have  power 
to  entarcm  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion' " :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Jtesolpetf  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Florida  {the  house  of  representatives  eon- 
eurring) ,  That  the  propoeed  amendment  set 
forth  below  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statee  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  ratified 
t>y  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Florida. 
••  'AXTICLE  — 

"'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  In  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  electors  for  Preeident  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  Senator  or  Repreeentatire  in 
Congrees.  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  Statee  or  any  State  by  reason 
of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"  'Sac.  2.  Tbe  Congress  shall  have  poww 
to  enf(»«e  this  article  by  impropriate  legisla- 
tion'; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  the  fore- 
going preamble  and  reeolutlon  be  immedi- 
ately forwarded  by  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  under  the  great  seal, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  Statee,  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  Statee,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  tbe  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Bep- 
reeentatlves  of  the  United  Stataa." 


A  joint  reeolutlon  of  the  Leglslatare  of 
the  SUte  of  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Coouneroe: 


"Joorr  BaaoLunoN  Mbkc 

To  PBOBcm.T  AND  PavoaAiLT  CuaiaiDxa  S. 
703  AMD  H.  8966  Which  Woolb  Aofwoaicx 

THX     PaOCTTEXlCKNT     AWD     DlSTBIBVTSON     OT 
DOICESTICAIXT   PaODUCXD  PtBHaBT  PBOOUCTS 

Under  the  Fooo-roa-Psaca  Paoaaasc 

"We  yotur  memorialists,  the  eenate  and 
house  of  representativee  of  tha  State  of  Maine 
In  the  101st  legislative  sssalon  assembled. 
most  respectfully  preeent  and  petition  your 
honorable  body  as  foUows: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
embarked  on  a  program  of  food-for-peace  to 
facilitate  the  purchase  of  domeatle  food  sxir- 
plus  for  sale  to  needy  foreign  nations;  and 

"Whereas  the  iise  of  healthful,  high  In 
protein  fishery  products  would  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  program;  and 

"Whereas  the  development  and  progress 
of  tbe  fishery  resources  of  the  United  States 
requires  expanded  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets; and 

"Whereas  the  offshore  fishery  reeources  of 
the  United  Statee  are  being  hanreated  by  for- 
eign powers  luconcemed  with  proper  oonaer- 
vatlon  measuree  and  the  domestic  market 
flooded  with  low  cost  produced  imports;  and 

"Whereas  the  fishing  industry  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  present  and  potential 
sources  of  foodstuffs:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we.  the  memorlaUsts.  re- 
quest and  recommend  that  Congrees  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to  S. 
703,  Introduced  by  Senaton  Maovusoh,  Baet- 
utrr  and  Kbknb>t  and  H.  8986,  introduced 
by  Congreesman  McImtibb.  bills  which  would 
make  domestically  produced  flahery  prod- 
ucts eligible  for  procurement  and  distribu- 
tion under  the  food-for-peace  program  to  as- 
sist that  program  and  the  development  of  the 
domestic  fishery  resourcee;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  thiS  memorial, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  secretary  of  state 
be  Immediately  transmitted  by  the  secretary 
of  state  to  tbe  Honorable  Ltndon  B.  John- 
son, Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Hon.  John  McCoaMACK,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Maine." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  CoNCtraaxNT  RaaoLtmoN  28 

"Concurrent  reeolutlon  petitioning  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States  to  caU  a 
convention  for  propoalng  aa  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  un- 
less Congress  shall  sooner  have  submitted 
such  an  amendment,  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  a  manner  fair  and  Jxist  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States 

"Whereas  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  presidential  and  rice  presi- 
dential elect<M«  in  the  several  States  are  now 
elected  on  a  statewide  basis,  eadi  State  being 
entitled  to  as  many  electors  as  it  has  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  the  preeldential  and  vice  preel- 
dential  electors  who  receive  the  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  in  a  particular  State  be- 
come entitled  to  cast  the  total  nximber  of 
electoral  votes  allocated  to  that  State  irre- 
spective of  how  many  votes  may  have  been 
cast  for  other  elector  candidates;   and 

"Whereas  this  method  of  electing  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  is  unfair  and  un- 
just in  that  it  does  not  refiect  the  minority 
votes  cast;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  a  change  has  been 
recognized  by  Members  of  Congress  on  nu- 
merous occasions  through  the  introduction 
of  various  proposals  for  amending  the  Con- 
stitution :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Kansas,  the  House  of  Representatives  eon- 
eurring therein;  That  application  Is  hereby 
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to  Con^w  under  artld*  V  of  tbe 
Constttatloo  oC  Uia  tmited  Btrntm  tat  Um 
calling  of  »  CbnTentlon  to  propoa*  aa  Mtlcl* 
or  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing fbr  a  tatr  and  jort  dlflalon  of  tbe  «toe- 
toral  fott*  within  tbe  States  In  the  election 
of  therftealdent  and  Vice  President;  and  be  it 
further 

"Xetotved.  Ttutt  II  and  when  Congress  shall 
have  proposed  such  an  article  or  amendment 
this  appUeatlen  for  a  ooBTentlon  shall  be 
deemed  wlitadrawn  and  sbaU  be  no  longer 
of  any  force  and  effect:   and  be  It  further 

"Jtesolvetf,  Ttkat  the  secretary  of  state  Is 
hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  ap- 
plication to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
sereral  Members  of  said  bodies  representing 
this  State  therein:  also  to  transmit  copies 
hereof  to  the  legislatures  of  an  other  States 
of  the  United  States. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  March  5,  1963. 
"Hasold  H.  Chabx. 
"President  o/  the  Senate. 
"Rau>h  E.  Zaskxs. 
"SecreUury  oj  the  Senate. 

"Adopted  by  the  boiisc.  AprU  1. 1063. 

"CH4St  IS  ASTHTTa, 

"Speaker  of  the  Houte. 
"Lu  O.  Hascn. 
"Chief  Clerk  o/  the  House." 

Two  eonctirrent  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Kansas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"HOOBB   OOMCnaSSNT   RSSOLUTJON    35 

"Concurrent  resotatton  memorializing  the 
Oosigreas  and  the  President  of  the  United 
StatSB  to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
aistlon  to  secure  continued  access  for 
JJJB.  agricultural  exports  to  the  countries 
comprising  the  Buropean  Economic  Com- 
mnntty 

"Whereas,  for  many  years  the  exports  of 
UJB.  agrlculttn^  commodities  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Conununlty  countries  have 
been  substantial  amounting  In  the  calendar 
year  loei  to  a  total  of  11.191  mllUoo.  or  23 
percent  of  the  total  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
to  an  destinations,  and  31  percent  of  all  UJS. 
agricultural  exports  sold  for  dollars;  and 

"Whereas,  such  trade  has  been  satisfactory 
and  beneficial  to  both  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  comprising  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  has  advocated 
and  practiced  for  a  number  of  years  a  policy 
of  ezpandlng  latematlonal  trade  and  pur- 
simnt  to  that  policy  has  supported  the  estab- 
UatUDsent  of  tbe  European  Economic  Com- 
munity; and 

"Whereas,  since  Its  establishment  the 
Buropean  Economic  Ctnununlty  has  adopted 
a  poUcy  wltn  reelect  to  agricultural  Imports 
Which  Is  highly  protectionist  and  based  up- 
on the  Impoeltkxi  of  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able restrictions  on  the  importation  of  oom- 
petltlTS  agricultural  cocnmodltles;   and 

"Whereas,  the  continuation  of  such  a  policy 
will  seriously  interfere  with  the  previously 
existing  satisfactory  and  beneficial  trade  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  the  loss 
of  such  trade  will  adversely  affect  tlie  econ- 
omy of  both  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Kwnsss  as  an  important  producer  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  as  well  as  other  agrlciiltxu^ 
commodities  will  be  seriously  impaired  if  the 
present  restrictive  ixogram  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  Is  continued;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States  enacted  during  the  past  year  legisla- 
tion submitted  by  the  President  giving  him 
broad  powers  In  tbe  field  of  world  trade  ex- 
paBsfan:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Jtesoloed  by  the  House  of  Repreaentatitfes 
of  the  State  of  JTansos,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein:  That  the  Congreas  and  the 
President  of  tbe  United  States  and  the 
Representatives  of  Kansas  in  the  Congress  of 


tba  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
respectfully  urged  to  take  aU  neoeasary  ac- 
tion to  see  that  ths  ohanaeis  for  agricultural 
sxporU  Ixom  the  Dnlted  States  to  the  Euro- 
pean Eoonnmic  Comnuuilty.  eountrlss  are 
kept  a|Mn  and  that  la  the  administration  of 
tha  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  no  conces- 
sions be  made  to  the  Eunopssn  Economic 
Conununlty  or  the  countries  comprising  such 
community  on  agricultxuitl  or  industrial  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  without  satisfac- 
tory reciprocal  concessions  giving  fair  and 
reasonable  access  to  UJS.  agricultural  com- 
modities, be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
Instructed  to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  Senate:  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  snd 
Means  Committee  of  the  Rouse;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Agriculture;  to  UwS.  Senator  Fsank  Cablson, 
U.S.  Senator  Jamsb  B.  Pwissok.  and  Repre- 
sentatives Rosorr  J.  Doi-c;  WnxiAsc  H. 
AvmT.  RosaaT  F.  Elxmwostb,  Jos  SxusrTz, 
and  Gasnex  E.  SHXivxa. 

"Adopted  by  the  house.  AprU  1.  1963. 

"CHABLXS     AXTUtTX. 

"Speaker  of  the  Bouse. 
"L.  O.  Hssnt. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate.  AprU  10.  1063. 
"Hakold  H.  Ckasx, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 

"Ralph  B.  Zabkb, 
"Secretary  of  the  Seru/te." 

"Housz  CoNCvaaxirr  Resolution  41 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agrtcultvire  and  the  UB. 
Tariff  Commission  to  reduce  and  control 
the  Importation  of  beef  and  other  red 
meats  from  foreign  countries  and  to  estab- 
lish smaller  quotas  and  other  controls  on 
such  Imports,  and  to  Invsstlgate  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  at  beef  and  other  red  meats 
by  large  retail  outlets.  Including  chain 
stores  operating  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  and  to  take 
such  action  thereon  as  may  be  Indicated 

"Whereas,  In  the  past  2  months,  the  price 
at.  tteet  bas  dropped  approximately  26  per- 
cent; and 

"Whereas  this  drop  in  price  can  be  at- 
tributed largely  to  controlled  buying  and 
selling  by  large  retail  outlets  in  the  United 
States:  and 

~Wberea»  the  expanding  lmp<»^ts  of  beef 
and  other  red  meats  on  the  hoof  and  In  the 
frozen  or  processed  form.  Including  canned 
and  pressed  meats,  pose  a  very  serious  threat 
to  the  donaestlc  cattle  and  livestock  indus- 
tries at  this  coiintry;  and 

"Whsraas  such  imports  Into  this  country 
of  beef  and  other  red  meats  are  currently 
e:q»andlng  at  a  rate  which  la  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  any  jtkstifiable  need  and  at 
the  present  time  such  Imports  constitute  a 
high  percent  of  our  domestic  consumption 
of  beef  and  other  red  meats;  and 

"Whereas  the  domeetlc  livestock  producers 
of  this  country  have  for  some  time  been  ex- 
pending their  own  funds  to  expand  the  na- 
tlooal  market  for  beef  and  other  red  meats 
and  if  Imparts  of  tliese  commodities  are  not 
further  restricted  any  expansion  in  said  na- 
tional market  will  result  oiUy  in  providing 
foreign  competitors  with  a  most  attractive 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers; and 

"Whereas  the  feeding  of  grain  to  cattle 
and  livestock  by  the  domestic  cattle  and 
livestock  industries  provides  the  principal 
means  of  solving  the  burdehsome  feed-grain 
surplus  now  depressing  the  total  agrlcul- 
triral  market;  and 

"Whereas  a  reasonable  restriction  on  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  other  red  meats  would 
provide  a  means  of  reducing  this  feed -grain 
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surplus,  as  Amertcaoa  weukt 
Amsrican-fed  beef  a* 
that  fed  1a  foreign  cos 

"Whereas  the  further  mnoitv  '^ 
strength  of  this  country  is  la  al«mt ^.^ 
\m  dependent  upon  a  proeperousaSg all^ 
ing  domesUc  agricultural  ecoooiav  ^S^ 
therefore,  be  It  ''   "••. 

"Jlesoh>ed  by  the  Houm  nf 

of  the  Stmt*  a<  ITmsm  ithe ,  ,^ 

ring  therein).  That  we  respacttoUy ^^^ 
request  the  PnngTMS  of  (he  Voi^JTZi^ 
UJ3.  Tarill  Comitasloa  ejsd  the  O^w 
partment  of  Agrlcultuse  to  do  evsntl^ 
within  their  respective  pqiwn  'lo'S 
about  a  reduction  and  stricter  ooatM^ 
the  importation  of  beef  and  other  nd^Ma 
In  any  form  from  any  foreign  oowuryZri 
to  establish  smaller  quotas  for  the  ' 
tlon  of  the  same,  such  qootaa  to  be 
mined  on  an  '"""t'  basis,  thus  wv^b. 
American  beef  and  livestock  ptoduomTttS 
the  needed  protection  and  vital  sacei^^ 
ment  necessary  for  the  malnteaaoeirM 
welfare  of  their  own  Indostry.  sad  hsIiZ 
Insxire  the  future  prosperity  and  stniMai! 
this  coimtry.  It  la  further  urged  thst  n 
investigation  be  made  of  the  buyt^  ■>« 
selUng  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  l^^i 
retail  outlets.  Including  chain  stose  f^^M 
ing  within  the  United  States;  and  thst ». 
proprlate  action  be  taken  to  reatnOa  X 
practices  which  are  deemed  inimt^i  ^  ^ 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stskr 
Be  it  further  "" 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  cf  ststs  li 
directed  to  transmit  an  enroUed  copy  of  t^ 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Pna- 
dent  and  Secretary  of  Agrteultura  of  tte 
United  States,  to  each  member  of  the  Km. 
sas  delegation  in  the  Congrees  of  the  QMM 
States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  gg 
Tariff  Commission. 

"Adopted  by  the  house.  March  M,  19M. 
"CaaxuB  Anwm. 

"Speaker  of  the  Bout 
"UO.  HasBf. 
"Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bern. 

"Adopted  by  the  senate.  AprU  10,  IMk 
"HABOkp  H.  CHAea. 
"FresMemt  of  the  Memets. 

"Bjomm.ZjiMKm, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senett.' 

of    the   Legislature  of  Ito 
to   the   CoaimlttH  « 


A    resolution 
Territory   of   Guam: 
tbe  Judiciary : 


"RcsoLunoN  102 

"Resolution  relative  to  respectfully  pettttas- 
Ing  tbe  Congrees  of  tbe  United  8tat«  a 
Institute  an  amendment  to  the  CoMllto- 
Uon  <a  the  United  SUtes  to  permit  tltt- 
sens  of  the  United  States  who  rMUi  k 
American  territories  and  poaseaslozu  toveti 
in  national  elections  for  President  tat 
Vice  President 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  terrlten  d 
Guam,  American  citizens  all.  art  cztraieiy 
proud  of  their  mentbershlp  In  the  (nbi 
American  Commonwealth  and  cherish  i 
the  privileges  snd  responsibilities  of 
citizenship,  the  territory  of  Guam 
demonstrated  lu  patriotism  and  loyalty  Mi 
only  during  the  Second  World  War  and  ttt 
occupation  of  Guam  t»y  the  enemy,  butitaa 
that  grim  time,  large  ntmabers  of  Ousosal- 
ans  having  volunteered  for  service  in  tSi 
Armed  Forces  of  their  country,  and  the  pis- 
pie  of  Guam  taking  great  pride  in  tbe  ran 
the  territory  plays  as  a  major  defenas  ttm 
tar  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereaa  the  terrltCM^  of  Guam.  sltbaa# 
enjoying  limited  self-government  snd  »11 
the  basic  clvU  rlghU  granted  other  AJiMrtt* 
citizens,  is  still  without  the  right  to  vofclJ 
national  elections,  there  being  no  piu»M*^ 
for  electors  from  Quaas  to  sit  ta  the  elsetcwl 
college,  which  meana  that  the  eltmni  d 
Oiuun  are  not  as  much  a  part  of  the  Aaal* 
can  Oovenunent  as  they  desire,  having  ■• 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  Prestdeat;  Mi 
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I«sglBlature 

«D  speak  for  tbe  ( 

of  tke  UlsUed  Sta*ea,  it 

of  tboae  arsM  who 

"Jll^  Amerlcaa  eltlaena,  strongly  desire 


^  nrtvUege  of  voting  In  national  elecUons, 
^1  Moocdtngly  the  legislature  In  urging 
^owUion  for  voting  by  cltl«ns  of  Guam,  also 
%nrM  that  the  dtlaens  of  other  offshore  terrl- 
J22.  be  slmUarty  prtvUeged :  Now,  therefore. 

belt 


jiminsd  I^Lat  the  Seventh  Guam  Legls- 
,-turs  does  hereby  on  behalf  of  the  people 
2^uam  re^HWtfuUy  petiUon  and  memorlal- 
ie  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
^Utute  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
rf  the  United  States  so  as  to  permit  those 
na  dtlaens  resident  in  tbe  oOshore  terri- 
■Lrim  ol  the  Nation  to  voU  In  aaUonal  elec- 
ttooB  for  PresldeBt  and  Vice  President;  and 
bait  further 

'Resolved.  Tliat  the  speaker  certify  to  and 
^^  wielatlvs  secretary  attest  tbe  adoption 
Mreof  and  that  ooptee  of  the  same  be  there- 
after traiMmltted  to  the  Prealdent  of  the 
§taat».  to  the  fj'^^^"  at  the  Bouse,  to  the 
ft.«tTir»^n  of  the  Committees  on  Interior  snd 
logulsr  Affairs.  Senate  and  House,  to  the 
^airmen  of  the  Committees  on  the  Judl- 
oiary.  Senate  and  Bouse,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Guam. 

"Duly  adopted  on  the  19th  day  of  April 

"V.   B.   Bamba, 

"Legislative  Secretary. 
"M.  U.  LtJJAN. 
"Vice  Speaker." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  International 
Cbunbsr  of  Commerce  of  Albay,  Legazpi 
aty,  Phil^pteee,  relating  to  the  payment  of 
fi»HM  under  tbm  War  Damage  Act;  ordered 
te  lis  on  the  table. 

A  rssolotloQ  adopted  by  the  CouncU  of 
tbe  City  of  Boeky  River.  Ohio,  expressing 
tiM  ■entlments  of  that  council  pertaining  to 
Communist  goods  betag  sold  la  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  CREW  OF  THE 
\3SB.  "THRE8HHI"— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  PASTCmE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
Iwme  city  of  'Cranston.  RJ.,  the  busy 
intersection  of  Park  and  Warwick  Ave- 
nues will  stand  as  a  memorial  to  the  gal- 
lant crew  of  the  U3S.  Thresher. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  indirldual  cour- 
age of  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  who 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  our  coun- 
try, the  city  council  of  the  city  of 
Cranston  has  dedicated  this  intersection 
in  memory  of  the  officers,  men,  and  ci- 
vilians who  were  aboard  the  Thresher 
when  it  sank  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
April  10,  IMS.  The  citizens  of  Cranston, 
like  Americans  evefywhere,  were  deeply 
moved  by  this  tragedy. 

As  a  further  memorial  to  these  gallant 
men.  I  request  that  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
eoQclusion  of  these  remarks. 


TliM«  tiling  n»  ok)}«ctton.  Ifas  naeta- 
WMM  ec4eied  to  be  pcint«l  m  Che 
RacoKD,  as  toOmm: 

RaeoaxmoM  99  or  ths  Crrr  OoencUi  or  thk 
Crrr  or  Cxanston 
Whereas  on  Wednesday.  April  10.  1963.  the 
UA.  submarine  Thre^ter  sank  In  the  Atlantic 
with  a  loss  of  IV  aboard;  and 

Whereas  these  gallant  and  dedicated  men 
have  given  up  their  lives  in  serving  the  in- 
terest of  their  country:  So  be  It 

Resolx>ed.  That  we.  the  Honorable  Council 
of  the  City  of  Cranston,  pay  hcxior  to  the 
niemory  ot  these  courageous  men  by  naming 
the  intersection  of  Park  and  Warwick  Ave- 
nues as  the  Thresher  Memorial  Square;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  council 
be  empowered  to  name  a  conunittee  of  three 
whoee  function  would  be  the  planning  of  ded- 
icatory services  which  would  appropriately 
honor  the  meoMiry  of  these  courageous  men. 
Passed  AprU  IS.  1963. 
Approved  April  17.  1963. 

O.  Edwabs  Sn.vA. 

Council  President. 
James  DiPxrrx,  Jr. 

Mayor. 

LOYALTY  DAY— PROCLAMATION  BY 
GOVERNOR  OF  CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  Gov. 
John  Dempacy.  of  Cormecticut.  has  pro- 
claimed Wednesday.  May  1,  1963.  to  be 
Loyalty  Day.  a  day  on  which  Connecti- 
cut cltisms  are  requested  to  reflect  upon 
the  many  sacrifices  which  have  been  de- 
manded in  the  past  of  Americans  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  Junior 
Senator  fron  Connecticut  IMr.  Rm- 
corrl  and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  proclamation  of  Oov- 
emor  Dempoey  in  the  Rscoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 

PaOCLAMATION  OT  THE  STATE  OF  CONNBCTICOT 

Since  proclaiming  their  independence  187 
years  ago,  Americans  have  displayed  unyield- 
ing loyalty  to  their  flag  and  country  on  every 
occasion  when  their  concepts  of  freedom. 
Justice,  and  human  dignity  were  challenged. 

Tb  give  all  of  us  opportunity  to  reflect 
oa  the  many  sacrifices  which  have  been  de- 
manded in  the  past  of  Americans,  both  as  a 
people  and  as  Individuals,  in  tbe  cause  of 
liberty,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
have  ordained  that  a  day  be  set  aside  each 
year  as  Loyalty  Day. 

Mindful  that  the  chaUenges  confronting 
us  today  require  of  Americans  the  same  will- 
ingness to  make  sacrifices  shown  by  our 
forebears,  I  hereby  proclaim,  in  accordance 
with  our  stotutes,  Wednesday.  May  1,  1963, 
to  be  Loyalty  Day. 

On  this  day  and  throughout  the  year,  let 
lu  make  it  clear  once  agam  to  those  who 
would  imperil  our  way  of  life  that  they  will 
always  find  us  unshakeable  and  united  In 
our  allegiance  to  our  American  Ideals. 


X  urge  aU  Connecticut  dtlaens  to  cooperate 
with  the  Telscsas  of  Vtaceiga  Vara,  noosors 
of  thU  observaqce.  In  sup^artmg  Logaltf  Day 
events  which  give  us  an  opportonltf  to  dem- 
onstrate publicly  our  loyalty  to  (Mr  Nation 
and  its  ideals. 

JoHM  DntrsxT. 

Oovtt  nor. 
By  His  Excellency's  conunand: 

KjJk.  T.  Gas  sen. 
Secretary  of  State. 


REPORTS  OF  COMBOTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Oooiaalttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  wlthoot  saneBtfnent : 

S.  874.  A  bUl  to  authorise  the  eohstnactlon 
and  equii^ing  of  buUdings  required  In  con- 
nection with  the  operattone  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  (Rept.  No.  168). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "OONSTTTU- 
TIONAL  RIOHT8"— REPOBT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE — INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  IM) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Coounittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  adc  oaani- 
mous  consent  to  suboalt  a  report  entitled 
"OoostltuUimal  Righta."  togeChsr  with 
indivldiuJ  views,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  260, 87th  Oongreaa.  ad  session, 
as  extended. 

I  ask  that  the  report,  togetiier  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kkatirc],  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
win  be  receiTed  and  ]>rint«t.  as  requMted 
by  the  Senator  fTom  Nortti  Carolina, 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITIICK  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NQNBSSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITUIUC&-FED- 
ERAL  PERSONNEL  AND  PAT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Conmittee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  mesith  of 
March  1963.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  to  hare  the  report 
printed  in  the  Rbookd,  togetlier  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

PCBKXAI.     PXXSONKXL     HT     KXKCUTIVX     BXAKCH. 

Masch  1963  AND  Fkbsuaxt  1963,  an*  Pat, 
Febsoaxt  1963  akd  Januabt  196S 

PERSONNEL    AMD    PAT    SUACMAST 

(See  Uble  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  March  1963  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  is  sununarlaed  as  follows: 


(     rtvllbin  jirrsonwl  in  pxpcutive  branch       I'ayroll  (in  (hou.<tands)  in  executive  branrli 


Total  and  nittjor  ralofories 


In  March 
numberrd 


In  February 
numbered 


Total! 


Afpncios  rir<(0fTf>  of  Department  of  Defense. 
I>r|i«rt<aent  of  Detefus- 


IwnW  the  IfnltMi  fltatos. . . 
(MiUidf  the  l^Trited  8UtM. 
IndusUial  employment 


Konirn  nationals. 


2.486.738 

1,42»,0M  ' 
1,0S«,6M 


2,488,511 


1.421.(182 
l,e61,87« 


2. 3t«,  153 
160.585 
560,425 


168.488 


2,  S14, 127 
l«».a84 
563.320 

168,502 


^**^  ^+M  In  February 
dears.*  (-) 


was 


!■  Janaary 

ws> 


+2,227 


tl.lW.SBl 


+7.422 
-MM 


+2,688 

+291 

-2.904 

-2.039 


678,071 
512,860 


26.S36 


$l,aB2,»48 


800.109 
582.779 


<  27.549 


hicreaap  (+) 

or 
dpcTPsse  (-) 

-n92.017 


-122,  OHK 
-0^919 


-1,213 


■  K.xeUutlvc  of  foreicn  nationals  show  n  In  the  last  line  of  this  summery. 


I  Rcvispd  on  basis  of  later  information. 
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Aprit'$(f 


Tftble  I  teeaks  down  the  •borv  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agmatoo. 

T»bl8  n  tirealTi  down  tti*  aboi?*  omploy- 
ment  flgurM  to  ihow  the  number  Indd*  tb* 
United  StatM  by  agenelo*. 


1M>I*  m  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment Scnres  to  abow  the  nonber  outside 
the  united  States  by  sgenctes. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment flcuree  to  show  the  number  te 
trial-type  actintlee  by 


Table  V  shows  foreign  w^«««nsla  by  s^a. 
cles  not  Included  in  tablee  I,  n,  m.  hmii** 

Tablk  I. — Consolidated  table  of  Federal  vertonnel  inside  and  tnUaide  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  A/arcft  t99S 
and  comparison  with  February  196S,  and  pay  for  February  1963,  and  comparison  vith  January  1963  ' 


"  ■      ■— —. 

Department  or  agency 

Personnel 

Pay  (In  thousands) 

March 

February 

Increase 

Decrease 

February 

January 

Increase 

D«n« 

Executivu  Uepartments  (exrept  Department  of  Defense): 

Agrinilture 

102.847 
30.428 
7H.308 
66.632 
31,736 
9.102 

983.683 
41,608 
89,893 

364 
469 

58 
78 
29 

40 
436 

4.1 

34 

400 

7,026 

601 

831 

4.102 

5 

7 

86 

2 

384 

230 

4.^,903 

1,437 
1.231 
1,221 
238 
301 
1,HM 
1,144 

110 
4,941 

31,904 

7,176 

13,888 

23 

2.370 

27.163 

433 

00 

84 

321 

2.012 

137 

i.oes 

15,  741 

52 

1.980 

211 

157 

1.381 

6,837 

3.226 

1,301 

1,066 

33 

27 

266 

156 

17,465 

128 

11,614 

173.146 

1.075 

101,201 
30,2r2 
77,890 
64.209 
31.874 
8.964 

982,007 
41,430 
80,758 

354 

463 

52 
75 
28 
40 

'S 

27 
388 

7,090 

602 

831 

4,141 

5 

7 

84 

3 

383 

241 

45,332 

8 

1.441 

1.288 

1.217 

216 

301 

1.084 

1.138 

115 

4.584 

32.038 

7.145 

13.808 

21 

2.300 

26,673 

423 

9« 

86 

322 

2.017 

184 

966 

15,730 

47 

2,004 

208 

163 

1.408 

6,811 

1.312 

1.382 

1.055 

40 

36 

267 

IM 

17,273 

194 

11.563 

173,406 

1.157 

1.646 
196 
449 

2.423 

148' 

1.986 
268 
135 

10 

2 

6 

i 
1 

$44,  .KH 
I7.58A 
38,014 
31,888 
19.566 
4.981 

2.18.472 
19.882 
47,804 

286 

386 

38 

35 

25 

31 

.186 

27 

20 

77 

4.871 

372 

903 

2,390 

4 

8 

49 

3 

183 

164 

28.942 

4 

•45 

749 

777 

149 

317 

711 

740 

58 

2,776 

14.909 

8.646 

7,929 

19 

1,626 

19.036 

186 

35 

64 

128 

1.207 

114 

578 

5,100 

30 

1,034 

190 

91 

886 

2,084 

1,918 

665 

341 

31 

21 

186 

116 

9.809 

108 

5,018 

72,964 

163 

360.942 
10,863 
42.027 

■36.696 

22.083 

6,«S8 

314.188 
22.468 
52,480 

3S7 

444 

96 

46 

38 
86 

378 
28 

23 

84 

5.563 

424 

674 

2.714 

4 

6 

U 

3 

300 

.    186 

34.467 

S 

1,075 

887 

863 

164 

370 

787 

848 

63 

8,388 

16.730 

4.388 

•■•s 

1.786 

30.986 

303 

38 

64 

151 

1.486 

133 

644 

t^ 
A2I6 

/      1» 

/         MB 

/      1.084 

/       2,344 

3,318 

789 

373 

39 

33 

311 

126 

11,478 

86 

.V308 

83.380 

163 

tH.« 

f-mnmvw,.     ,,  .  .     ,. , ,, 

Hrahh   Fr<inmtVMi  »n<l  WviCnrf 

2.M 

Tnterlor 

Jaatke 

Lebar. 

PoatOlBoe. „ 

State  >' 

i» 

"- 

^'■ 

I.4II 

«• 

f^TII 

a 
■ 
a 
m 
1 
1 
• 

Treasury 



Bzecatlre  Office  of  the  Pnddsat; 

White  Hooae  Office    

Bnieaa  efthe  Budmt 

OooncU  of  Kconomic  Advtoera. 

Ezecutivo  Mansion  and  Orotmda 

Natlmial  Afronantln  and  Rpace  Cnnnrll .    .. 



National  Secority  CooncU..' 

Offiee  of  Emergency  Planning 

18 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

20 

IndepMHlent  agencies: 

AdTisory  Commisalnn  on  Interfovemmental  Relation.s  .      ..... 

7 

15 

6 

1 

1 
7 

m 
a 
a 
m 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomle  Bnerfy  Commission 

i' 



Board  of  Oorramors  of  the  Federal  Reeenre  System 

CiTfl  Aeronautics  Board 

Clyll  Seryloe  Commlssioa 

39 

*  " 

CItB  War  Centennial  Commissioa 



2* 

CommissioQ  of  Fine  Arts 

..... 

rnminiarinn  nn  Civil  RighU 

1 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Kxport-Imnort  Rank  of  Washington..    .          ...     

1 

a 
a 

1 

la 
la 

a 
u 

a 
• 
a 
1 

m 

1.W 

m 

Vanp  rVfMfH  Adn>in)«tT«thm 

2 

ii' 

7 

43" 

104 

26' 

Federal  Aviatlan  Afsncy 

Federal  Goal  MtaMftiiety  Board  of  Review 

Tedfral  Commanic<mops  Commi)>sion 

361 
1 

* 

12 

ii' 

5 
4 

31 

80 
2 

490' 

10 
4 

............ 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board _ 

Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Federal  MediattoB  and  OeneUtation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Fedwai  Trade  CflmmissloD 

FtonKn  OlaimB  Settlement  Commierion 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office - 

Oeniral  Servleea  Admintstration         

Ooyemmcnt  Printing  Office - 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  A  gmry 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

NatioMl  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

|ifafl<>fitt]  Crpititi  no^wipg  Ant>w>r<ty                  

--""-~~- 

National  CspitAl  Plftnnli^  nnitimlwion      , 

1 

NatioBal  Capital  Transportstton  Agency 

1 

1 
6 

1 

Nsttnnal  Oallsry  of  Art 

i' 

60 

11 

9 

i" 

»' 

14 

• 
11 

i" 

iw' 

4 
61 

a 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Nadcnal  Mediation  Board 

Natkmal  Science  Foundation 

Panama  C^anal 

ai 
a 
a 
ai 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

Raflroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board 

8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation 

Seeoritiee  and  Exciianee  Conuniaslan 

Sdeettve  Service  System. 

8msU  Business  Admtnistratirai 

Smithsonian  lasUtution 

Soldiws'  Home 

15' 

6 

21 

H 

1 

ai 
a 
n 

la 
ai 
m 

M 

a 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  Water  Study  Com- 

misBion 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

Tariff  ConimLvion 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 

TT.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

V«t«r&na'  A  dmfniiitr&tiAn 

7 

i 

286' 

82 

m 

1 

1 

a 

a 

tm 

"ii 

M^ai 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation . 

M 

....      ....... 

Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

1.429,064 

1,431.03 

8,aM 

786 

678,071 

880,168 

38 

laim 

Net  ctiange,  excluding  Department  of  Defense  

7.422 

122.008 

Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ♦ 

Department  of  ttie  Army « „ 

Department  of  the  Navy « i. 

Department  of  ttie  Air  Force* 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency  * . . 

Defense  Supply  Agency.. . . . 

Office  of  CivU  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  MiUtary  Appeals. 

Interdepartmental  acUvitlee _ 

2.115 
378.677 
341.720 
368.448 

2,006 
589 

28,"ii7" 
1,064 

14 

2.079 
381,686 
343,432 
306,298 

536 

3U 

24.066 

1.044 

14 

36 

ii' 

ua 

M 

3,'668" 

1,703 

3ii" 

— 

1.565 

177,087 

175.703 

145.120 

982 

260 

197 

10.988 

771 

30 

8 

1,687 

199.972 

199,309 

167.324 

1,081 

310 

219 

11,961 

9U 

88 

16 

— ......... 

la 

SS 

• 
a 
i« 

Ml 
6 

I 

8«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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_    ^  v Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnd  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1963, 

**■        ■    «n4  eowiparweit  wUk  Fsbrmmrf  1963,  mnd  pmffmr  Fsbrymry  1963,  emd  eomparison  with  Januetry  1 963— Caotfnwid 


Department  or  agency 


»t  of  Defcnse-Cantteued 

*tlMaatioiial  aUUtary  actlvitirs 

*m4  Forev  totomatiaa  and  edecation  activitiee 
^5aed  acanuss  • 

Total.  Department  of  De*«ise 

Nst  dscrmM.  D^iartasBl  e(  Defense 

Ckand  U>Ui,  Including  Department  of  Defense  >  * 
Net  dianv,  kutedtng  DeiMrtment  of  Defense  . . 


Personiial 


Marah 


58 

420 

1.466 


1,056,684 


2,488.738 


FehnMry 


58 
414 


1,061.879 


2.481,611 


Pay  (in  thousands) 


February 


827 
192 


£,U>6 


8,878 


9,801 

2,227 


7,004 


612,1 


1,190.981 


Jsanary 


842 


088,778 


1,382,848 





IIS 
38 


68,818 


88,919 


26  I  182,045 

198,817 


•  Includm  employment  by  Fe<lerHl  agencies  under  the  PabUc  Worts  Aeeeleration 
Act  (Publk:  Law  87-658)  as  follows: 


I  aevlMd  on  l>asls  of  later  lafermstlon. 

»  Mareh  (Ufure  lnelit8rr  16.808  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
.«t  as  wmpnrad  »ith  16,936 In  Fohruary  and  their  pay.  These  AID  flcures  Include 
rinteTWS  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  gDvemments  in 
r^tlund  for  thbpurpoM.  The  March  figure  includes  4.202  of  these  Uust  ftmd 
!,^y«es  and  the  February  figure  Indudes  4,218.  ^     .,w  .^ 

•  Viveh  figure  loidudcs  808  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  872  m 

if^'lSiirch  1,466  employees  and  their  functions  «ere  transferred  to  classified  activi- 
ty m  toOows'  1  kom  the  OOloe  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  702  (Tom  the  TVpartment 
iTtbe  ^rmy  174  tmn  tlie  Department  of  the  Navy.  369  feam  tlie  Uepariroeot  o(  tlie 
Ik  Fores.  an<l  316  feom  the  I>efease  Intentgence  AgencT. 

I  KiriasiTe  o*  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  InteUlgeacc  Agency  and  tlie  Nsl  loii:»l 
Sfctirity  Ap'nry. 

Ta8i«  II — Federal  personnel  inside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  exerutive  agencies  during  March  1963,  and  eomptrison  with 

February  1963 


Agency 

March 

Fdmary 

Change 

Agriculture  Department 

Interior  Department 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority.-. 

Veterans'  Administration 

I>epartment  of  the  Army          .  

6,987 

7,864 

44 

113 

884 

8,r4 

^« 

46 
4*4 

-(-933 

+1.744 

+12 

+67 
+70 

Total J. 

14,983 

i^m 

+X826 

Department  or  agency 


March 


Kircutive  departmeots  (except   Department 
ofDeanse): 
Afrksutture. 


Health,  Kdwattnn,  and  WeUSre 

Interior — — .-.--.---.... . 

Justice 

Uber _ 

Post  Office 

State" 

Treasory «. .--- .... 

Eireutivs  Office  of  the  iVeaidsnt: 

Whte  House  Mice 

Bnrsanofthe  Budget 

('oundl  of  FwisihIci  A^vfasciL.... 

Exeeotive  Msa#na  and  OnNBds— 

NatlDBal  Aenmautlcs  aad  Space  Council 

Natloaal  niiadlf  Councd — 

Offies  onCmsTtmry  PI 

OflleeofScfnaaaadT 
Indepwdait  sgeades: 

Advinry  Cisiaiiilsilfi  on  I&UcfOvem- 
msntal  Rehttons 

Amsriean  Battls  Maaumsuts  Commission 

Atoeile  Enency  Commtaskm 

Beard  of  (iovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System 

rivl  Aerooantics  Board 

riv8  Service  CommissleB 

CiTfi  War  Csntennial  Commission 

Conunlsstoa  of  Fine  Arts 

CaesmlMlen  ee  Civfl  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 

Farm  Credit  Admintotrattan 

Federal  Avlatkm  Agency 

FMsral  Goal  Mtos  SalMy  Board  o(  Review 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. ... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Fedtral  Maritime  Commhulon 

Federal  Mediation  aad  ConcilUtion  Serv- 
ice  

Fsdaral  Power  Commlssioa 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

fmtm  ClihBsasttlnnmt  Oommisaiaa.. 

Oaacfal  AomonUaf  Oflloe 

Oeneral  Services  Administration 

Qovernmsat  Printing  Odioe 

HouatngsMd  Homo  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Comnilidiiii 

Interstate  Oammeroe  Oammissloa 

Natkmiri  Asroaantios  aad  Space  Adminis- 
tratloB 

National 'Oapiitai'Hottslnc  Autharrtyn"' 

Natkmal  OapAal  PlanaSw  Commf    ' 


101,690 
20,773 
77,708 
06.082 
31,384 
9,006 

582,231 
10^618 
89,200 

384 

466 

68 

71 
20 
40 
436 
49 


34 

7 
6,901 

001 

830 

4,096 

6 

7 

86 

2 

384 

230 

44,573 

7 

1.436 

1,218 

1.231 

228 

301 

1,108 

1,144 

88 

4.4M 

Si.  823 

7,178 

13,704 

23 

3,878 

r,lfi3 
488 


Fcl)ruary 


lOOlOOt 
29,826 
77,274 
63,606 
31.933 
8.868 

68^846 
IfllOM 
80,  US 

8S4 
483 

6S 
76 

38 

40 

418 

66 


r 

7 
6,987 

602 

830 

4.136 

9 

7 

84 

2 

283 

241 

44,333 

6 

1.480 

1,236 

1.217 

218 

801 

1.004 

1,130 

73 

4.497 

S3, 036 

7.146 

11. 836 

21 

3,888 

38,681 
433 


In- 
crease 


1,654 
148 
434 

2.366 

"  "ii?" 

1,677 

ia> 

U4 

10 
2 

6 
1 
1 


18 


249 
1 


4 
12 


14 

6 
4 


I>e- 
crcase 


140 


20 


1 
'46 


Department  or  agency 


Indc|)endent  agencies — Continued 

National  Onllcry  of  Art 

National  I>alx>r  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Pmama  Canal 

I'reaident's  Coinmi.«sion  on   Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiatloo  Bovd 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develepment  Cor 
poration 

Securities  and  Exi^iange  Commission 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home 

South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Alabama, 
Florida  Water  Study  Commission. 

Sub veni ve  Aeti vitfee  Control  Board 

Tariff  Commiwlnn 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tenneasee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.    Arms    Oentrel   aad    Disarmament 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administrstien 


and 


March 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense.. 


14 

7 


31 
29 

3 


491 

18 

4 


4S 

104 


20 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  >.... 
Department  of  the  Army  • 


DeparUnent  of  the  Navy  < 

Deciartmeat  af  the  Air  Ferae  >. 

Daimae  Atonie  support  A«eaey 

Defense  Commimirattens  Acency... 

Defense  IntelRgenoe  Agency  » 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

IntMtlepartmental  acuvities 

International  military  activitiee 

Armed  Forces  information  and  education 

activities 

Classified  activities « 


321 

1,077 
137 

1,012 
153 

82 

1,089 

211 

157 
1,381 
6,684 
3.171 
1,374 
1,088 

83 

27 
208 
US 

17,463 

128 

3.240 

172,188 


February 


1.884.380 


1,887,883 


Total,  Department  of  Defease 

Net  deereaae.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Deftoae. 

Net  tncreaae,  inrinding  Department  of 
Defense 


2,060 
326,550 
317, 3M 
376.861 

3.068 


26,117 

1,064 

30 

13 


430 
1,466 


1.088 
184 
044 
148 

47 
2.014 


la 

1.488 

8.888 

1,888 

1.0S5 


38 

267 

U8 

17,270 

184 

3,213 
172,888 


In- 
crease 


De- 

crea-oc 


3 

68 

6 

6 
.... 


U 

8 
II 


Z016 
320,688 
319,108 
8»,988 

XOM 

811 

34.986 

1,044 

39 
IS 
38 

414 


181 

4 
27 


7.1 


IS 


6 
21 


260 


ns 


7.188 


34 


061.873 


2.316,163 


867.086 


2.S14.127 


162 
10 


6 
1.466 


3,088 

1.758 

l.ril 

11 

'311 


1.878         6,8«9 
6.182 


9.584 


7.668 


2.026 


February 


tin  Mareh  MOB  amployeea  and  tbek  tanetloaa  were  toansfensd  to  slasaUM  aetivt- 
Itmmtsttmn:  1  feom  the  OSea  of  the  Seer^ary  of  Defense,  708  feom  the  Department 
ttWm  Army,  174  tnm.  tba  Dsasrtnwmt  of  die  Navy.  389  tram,  the  Departmmt  of  tlia 
▲fe  Foree,  snd  316  froaa  the  Defense  IntelUgenee  Ageney. 
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Tablb  III. — Federal  peraonnel  outride  the   United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  March  1963,  and  comparison  hhA 

February  196S  **• 


Department  or  afeney 


Xxecntlve  dcpartmenta  (except  Depvtment 
oTDeieose): 

AKrteoltnn 

Comineree 

Be*Ith,  EdncAttan,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Jofttoe 

Labor 

Post  Office 

State  >  > 

Treaanry 

Independoit  acenctoa: 

Atomic  Battle  Mocumenta  CommlsskMi... 

Atomic  Knerfy  CommlsBlan 

Civil  Aerauuitlcs  Board 

ClTil  Servlee  ComnHaaton 

Federal  Aviatian  AsmcT 

Federal  Conununlcatlocu  CommiMlon 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporatton.... 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  ComnUasioD... 

General  AooountinK  Oflloe 

Qeneral  Bei  vices  Administration 

Housinc  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Spac«  Admin- 
istration.  

National  Labor  Relations  Itoard 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 


Marcb 

February 

In- 

cmMO 

De- 

1,188 
665 

600 

600 

362 

07 

1,400 

31,083 

624 

383 

34 

1 

6 

1,021 

3 

3 

43 

87 

12 

184 

11 
36 

13 

15,588 
163 

1,108 

647 

986 

543 

341 

08 

1.451 

30,934 

633 

378 

33 

1 

5 

1,009 

3 

3 

43 

87 

13 

183 

13 
34 

13 

15,583 

163 

s' 

15 

57 
11 

1 

9 

148 

1 

15 
1 

8 

1 
13 

1 

i' 

1 
6 

1 

Department  or  afonry 


Independent  acencies— Continued 

Small  BusiDess  Administration 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Tennessee  Valley  Aatbority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  Administration 

Vlrflii  Uiands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defrmip. 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Dofc>nse. 

Department  of  the  .\rmy 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  CommunicatloDs  Agency. 

Interdepartmental  actlvltiee 

International  military  activities. . . 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  I>el^n9e. 


Grand  total.  Indudins  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  Includiic  Department  of 
Defense 


March 


«6 

17 

3 

8.374 

1.000 

1,075 


64,774 


66 
52,137 
24.380 
28.187 

31 
1 

20 


104,811 


100,585 


February 


64 

N 

3 
8,340 
1.007 
1.167 


64,640 


83 
63.007 
24,324 
28,311 

38 
1 

30 


104.844 


108,384 


1 
1 

"si" 
1 


315 


334 


3 
30 
60 


91 


416 


sn 


>  March  flgnre  includes  13.887  eoinloyees  of  the  Aseney  for  International  Develop- 
ment as  compared  with  13.800  In  February.  These  AID  flfcures  include  employees 
who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  In  a  trust  fund 


for  this  purpose.    The  Mareh  figure  includes  4,302  of  these  truit  tand  emnloi^  mt 

the  February  figure  Includes  4,218.  v^rom^ 

•  March  figure  includes  281  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  jnta 

February.  " 


Table  IV. —  Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the  execxUive  agencies  durim 

March  1969,  and  comparison  with  February  1963  ^ 


Department  or  agency 


Execative  deportments  (except  Department 
of  Defetnse): 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 

Poet  Office 

Treasury 

Independent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energv  Conm[iiB8icn 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

General  Services  Administration 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  Canal 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration  

Tennessee  VaUev  Aatbority 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  De- 
fense  

Net  increase,  ezclnding  Department  of 
Defense 


Marrh 

February 

In- 

De- 

crease 

crease 

3.825 
6.618 
8.886 
263 
5.354 

3.793 
5.467 
8.643 
264 
6,344 

32 
61 
22 

io' 

i 

358 
2,900 
1,700 
7,178 

253 
Z977 
1.782 
7,146 

3 
13 

31' 

22 

27.183 
8.110 

28,873 
8.006 

400 
15 

168 

14.380 

1.076 

167 

14,117 

1,167 

"  i«3' 

1 
82 

88.381 

86.067 

830 

7: 
1 

108 

Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  Sutes  . . 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States.. 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  Statm.  . 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  tJw  United  States    . 


March 


Total,  Departmen  t  of  Defense 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Dcicnse. 

Grand  total,  including  Department 
ol  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Inclndmg  Department 
of  Defense 


I  Subject  to  revision.        >  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Informatkm. 


i  136. 910 
■4.680 

196.537 
1,383 

133.631 
1,109 

1.016 


474,044 


580,438 


February 


*  138, 347 
>4,603 

108,974 
1.380 

183.327 
1.198 

1,868 


477,873 


681,  S3» 


In- 


IV. 


n 


m 
a 


888 

2, 


!.» 


Table  \.— Foreign  nationals  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  Ptis  report,  whose  services  art 
provided  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work  or  the  mmrrt 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  March  1963,  and  comparison  with  February  1963 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Foros 

March 

February 

March 

February 

MarcA 

February 

Marob 

Febroary 

CantMla 

38 

61 

2,838 

21,114 

81.100 

254 

136 

51.819 

6,206 

2,204 

61 

666 

37 

83 

3.160 

21,883 

81,903 

384 

138 

61.000 

6,334 

2,231 

68 

687 

88 

81 

2,737 

8.373 

12.468 

264 

138 

19.007 

j; 

Crete 

s 

England 

111 
10 
86 

107 
11 
88 

3,M 
3.«i 

12.M 
W 

France 

17,731 
08,847 

17,878 
>  09, 106 

(Jermany .k. 

Greece t! 

Greenland 

IS 

Japan ...  . 

18,433 

8,306 

18.507 
6.224 

14,379 

14.388 

10,  w 

Koreo 

Morocco .„      .  . 

7a 

788 

1.441 
61 

1,4B 

M 

Netherlands 

Trinidad 

688 

6S7 

■■■ ■ ■"■ 

.*•>>-» 

Total _ 

vm,m 

Ma.aa> 

Ul,«8 

1U.7U 

ii,9ai 

18.718 

181844 

41. 0« 

■  Revised  on  basis  of  later  inionnatlan. 
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OttTMUMMT  BT  8KWAT0«  BT«0  OF  VnaXMIA 

BMCutlTo  ofencleo  of  tho  FodenU  OoTam- 

SSth^»*»«*  toUllng  2,485,788  iM  oogn- 
Z^A  wltH  a.4«S,«ll  in  FebruitfT-  TUla  WM 
'^Mt  IDcnMO  at  3,227,  including  an  InerMM 
Vxiae  in  tvaponrj  employment  under  the 
ZM^wottM  occeleratlon  prognan  author- 
Slid  by  Public  Law  87-«68 

ClTllUn  employment  reported  by  tne 
-«initlTe  agencies  ot  the  Federal  Oovem- 
SS  by  monthB  In  nacal  year  1988.  which 
^lon  July  1-  *®*^'  'o"o^  = 


Papers  in  the  Executive  Depfltrtments. 
to  which  was  referred  for  ezamlnatton 
and  recommendation  a  list  oi  records 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Archi- 
vist of  the  United  States,  dated  April 
24.  1963.  that  appeared  to  have  no  per- 
manent value  or  historical  interest,  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

t^n     Tiilr         ...-.--- 

2,610,980 
3,613.190 
2,486.884 
2.482.983 
2.408.312 
2.488,838 
2.477,040 
Z483.611 
2.486.738 

14.466 

1.348 

August.^. 

Septambsr 

Oetobsr  

November 

Deoembtf 

■""36,'W8 

"16,336" 

3:3a 

'""ii'wi 

8,088 

Il0_jiiniiary 

6.671 
3,237 

February 

•I^>tal  Federal  employment  in  clyUlan  agen- 
das for  the  month  of  March  was  1,429,064. 
an  increase  of  7,422  a«  compared  with  the 
February  toUl  of  1.421.632.  Total  civilian 
employment  In  the  mUltary  agencies  In 
Much  was  1.056,984.  a  decreaae  of  5.195  as 
compared  with  1,061.879  In  February. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  in- 
cnsMS  were  Interior  Department  with  2,428. 
AgrVculturo  Department  with  1,646,  and  Post 
Office  Department  with  1,586.  Increases  in 
Agricultitfe  and  Interior  Departments  were 
largely  seasonal. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  larger 
decreases  in  civilian  employment  were  re- 
ported by  the  Army  Department  with  8,006, 
Air  Force  Department  wltli  1,845,  and  Navy 
Department  with  1,703. 

Inside  the  VS.  clvUlan  employment  in- 
creased 2,026  and  outolde  the  U.S.  civilian 
employment  Increased  201.  Industrial  em- 
ployment by  Federal  agenclee  In  ICarch 
totaled  660.425.  a  decrease  of  2.904. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified 
by  the  agencies  and  compiled  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Federal  Expenditures. 

rOftKICN     MATIONALa 

The  total  oil  2.485,738  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports Includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed by  n.8.  Oovermnent  ttctlvitiea  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  166,468 
foreign  nationals  working  for  17.8.  agencies 
overseas  duu-lng  BAarch  wlio  were  not  counted 
in  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The  nxaa- 
b«r  In  February  was  1684i02.  A  breakdown 
o<  this  employment  for  March  follows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Canada    .    .. 

36 

61 

3.838 

21. 114 

81,100 

264 

138 

51,810 

8,206 

3;3M 

61 

666 

36 

Crete 

61 

Bngland 

17,' 731' 
08,847 

111 
10 

86 

2.737 

Ftaoee 

S;373 

Qermany 

12,468 

Oieeee 

264 

OfMnlanil 

136 

Japan 

18.433 
6.308 

14,370 

10,007 

Kma :::::::::. 

763 

1,441 

Netherlands 

61 

Trinidad 

666 

Total 

16^463 

111,018 

16,901 

38,644 

of 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The    following    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Adm.  Jerauld  Wrtght.  U5.  Navy,  retired, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
China; 

Chester  Bowles,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  India; 

E.  Allan  Llghtner,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  minister, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Ubya; 

Aaron  S.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer,  for  promotion  from 
class  1  to  the  class  of  career  minister; 

Henry  A.  Byroade,  of  Indiana,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  for  promotion  from  class  1 
to  the  class  al  career  minister; 

Pulton  Freeman,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  for  promotion  from  class  1 
to  the  class  of  career  minister;  and 

Orahsun  A.  Martin,  of  Florida,  a  Forelgjn 
Service  officer,  for  promotion  from  class  1 
to  the  class  of  career  minister. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  report  sundry  nominations 
which  have  previously  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record.  In  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  than  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  that  they  lie 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina- 
tions will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  nominations  are  as  follows: 

Bryan  R.  Friable,  of  California,  and  sundry 
other  persons  for  appointment  and  promo- 
tion In  the  Foreign  Service. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HILL: 

8. 1395.  A  bill  to  expand  and  improve  cer- 
tain Federal  programs  providing  assistance 
In  the  education  of  handlcai^>ed  chUdren;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  1396.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  institu- 
tion of  an  original  action  In  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  adjudication  of  the  claim  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii  to  certain  land  and  prop- 
erty slttiated  within  that  State;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  1397.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  oS. 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act,  as  amended; 

8.  1398.  A  bUl  to  promote  safe  driving,  to 
eliminate  the  reckless  and  flnandaUy  tr- 
r«sponslble  driver  from  the  highways,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  indemnification  of  certain  per- 


sons suffering  Injury  or  loss  as  a  reeiUt  at 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  by  unln- 
stired  motorists,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1399.  A  biU  relating  to  overtime  work 
performed  by  offloers  and  members  of  the 
ICetropolltan  PoUce  force,  the  17,8.  Park 
Police  force,  or  the  White  House  PoUoe  force, 
and  for  other  ptirpoees; 

S.  1400.  A  bill  to  amend  section  IS  of  the 
District  of  Coltmabla  BedOTtiopment  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended: 

8. 1401.  A  blU  to  authCHise  the  Oommls- 
Bioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  ac- 
quire, construct,  operate,  and  regulate  a 
public  off-street  parking  facility; 

S.  1402.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Healing  ArU 
Practice  Act,  District  of  Coltimbla,  1938,  as 
amended,  to  exempt  from  licensing  there- 
vmder  physicians  employed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colimibla; 

8. 1403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  commitments  to, 
maintenance  In,  and  dischargee  from,  the 
District  Training  School,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees",  approved  March  8,  1925,  as  amended; 

8. 1404.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District  of 
Coliimbla,  approved  May  35,  1954,  and  for 
other  pvirpoees; 

8.  1406.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Re8i>onslbUlty  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

8. 1406.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  eotebUsh- 
ment  of  a  Junior  College  Division  wltliln 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  CoUege, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  SMATHKRS: 

8. 1407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael  I.  Fer- 
nandee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.1406.  A  bUl  to  amend  secti<xi  812  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
leuknnla  developing  a  10-peroent  degree  of 
dlsablUty  after  separation  from  the  seryloe 
shaU  be  considered  to  be  service  connected; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moisx,  and  Mr.  Rakdolph)  : 

8. 1409.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  on 
account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  sudb  discrimina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McNamaka  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Mil,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 

By  Mr.  Habt  (for  Mr.  Habtks)  : 

8.1410.  A  biU  for  tbs  relief  of  Pietro 
Maggio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMAISXBS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Holland)  : 

8. 1411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Saint  Augustine  Quadrioentennial  Com- 
mission, and  for  othw  purposes,"  approved 
August  14, 1962  (76  Stat.  886) ,  to  provide  that 
eight  members  of  such  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  carrying  out  the  iwovlslons 
or  such  Joint  resolution:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

8. 1412.  A  blU  authorizing  construction  of 
a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Price  River  and 
Its  tributaries,  Utah,  In  the  Interest  of  flood 
control  and  allied  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Bfr.  Moss  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  sei}arate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  8MATHER8: 

8. 1413.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come certain  gain  from  the  sale  of  his  i>er- 
sonal  residence  by  an  individual  who  has 
attained  age  55;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
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4fi«e  Um  remark*  of  Ur.  Smathbw  when 
hm  l»troattc«4  «ii«  «boT«  bill,  wlilch  appear 
undw  ft  a^Mrate  iMwrtttig.) 

Bf  Mr.  IHOUTX: 
a.  14M.  ▲  WU  /or  tb«  nUef  of  Kllzabetlx 
Kaoa  Ol  Bm;  to  Ui«  ConuxUttee  on  ttxe  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 

8. 1415.  A  bill  to  provide  maternity  bene- 
fits for  tiM  ipouae*  of  per*ons  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  during  tbe  Berlin  crlsU.  and  for 
otlMr  piKpoeee;  to  tb«  Committee  on  Armed 
Servloas. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (by  request) : 

8. 1416.  A  blU  to  amend  aectlon  104(b)  (5) 
at  Utle  aa.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
tlM  BUbanlsalon  of  certain  cost  estimates  for 
tb»  ocmpletlon  of  tbe  Kational  System  of 
Intoatate  and  Defenae  Hlgbways.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  tha  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

<8ee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  «  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CASK: 
S.  2417.  A  bill  to  establish  a  n.S.  De- 
jMii  liiwl  of  Tran^xirtaUon;  to  the  Com- 
■aittee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cask  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
8. 1419.    A  bin  to  provide  that  the  unln- 
ooryorated  territory  oi  Guam  shall  be  rep- 
r—sated  in  Oongres  by  a  Territorial  Deputy 
to  ttoe  Bouse  oC  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KUCHXL: 
S.141».    A    biU    tor    the    relief    of    Col. 
John  T.  MaUoy:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlotery. 

^Mr.  JAVZTS: 
8.1400.    A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Susanna 
Moaoato    (Reverend  Mother  Charltas); 

8. 1431.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
Enzo  Russo;  and 

8.  1433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Saul 
Hoffman;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1438.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
aaeesurlng  devices  to  measure  the  work  of  an 
individual  employee  in  the  Postal  Service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OOlce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(Sea  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kucmi.  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU: 
S.  1434.  A  bill  to  Iscreaaa  the  combined 
rate  of  pay  that  certain  retired  oflleers  of 
tlw  Vnlted  States  may  receive  in  retired 
pay  from  the  United  States  and  as  compen- 
atton  M  civilian  ampIOTtea  of  the  United 
states;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HUMPIBtBT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McCaitht)  : 
S.  14iS.  A  bin  to  transfer  In  trust  to  the 
Mlnnescrta  Chippewa  IVibe.  White  Earth 
Indian  Reservation,  certain  submargtnal 
lands  of  th«  United  States,  and  to  make  such 
lands  parts  of  the  reservation  involved:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HUMFHRirT  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separte  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
8.  142S.  A  bin  to  assist  volimtary  non- 
profit associations  offering  prepaid  health 
service  programs  to  seciire  necessary  facilities 
and  equipment  through  long-term.  Interest- 
bearing  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HcicPHaxT  when 
ha  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 
S.  1437.    A  blU  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
nees  Investment  Act  of  1968,  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses:   to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  af  Ifr.  Wnuuaa  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  liitiii<— jatf  tka  abova  bill, 
whieh  appear  ondar  •  aaparata  tmmtlmg.i 
By  1ft-.  RAMZXMiPH: 

SJ.  Ras.  74.  Joint  resohitiaa  to  pravlde 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  May  26  to 
June  1,  1963.  as  "National  Highway  Week": 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Jndleiary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  ot  North  Dakota; 

S.J.  Res.  75.  Joint  resoluUon  to  direct 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  rate  structure  applicable  to 
the  shipment  by  railroad  of  grain  In  carload 
lots  from  the  upper-midwest  region  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
merce. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  EQUAL  WORK. 
REGARDLESS  OF  SEX 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Morsk  and 
Randolph,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  regardless  of  sex. 

This  UU  amends  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  that  payment  of  a 
discriminatory  wage  rate,  i^ere  the  dis- 
crimination Is  based  on  the  sex  of  the 
employee,  shall  in  the  future  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 

As  we  all  know,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  provides  that  warkers  must 
be  paid  a  decent  minimum  wage;  that 
if  employees  must  put  In  Jong  hours, 
they  must  be  paid  at  an  overtime  rate: 
and  that  children  may  only  be  employed 
under  rigid  conditions  which  protect 
their  health  and  safety. 

The  bill  I  now  Introduce  would  add  one 
additional  fair  labor  standard  to  the  act; 
namely,  that  employees  doing  equal  work 
should  be  paid  equal  wages,  regardless 
of  sex. 

This  measure  represents  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  deliberation  which  has 
taken  place  since  our  consideration  of 
S.  910,  which  I  introduced  earlier  in  this 
session. 

Because  of  the  long  history  and  experi- 
ence of  Qovemment  and  business  and 
workers  with  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  a  simple  expansion  of  that  act  to 
include  the  equal  pay  concept  offers  the 
most  efficient  and  least  difBcult  course  of 
action. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  been 
on  our  statute  books  now  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

Over  that  time  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  the  act,  has  developed 
a  now  familiar  system  of  regulations  and 
procedures  for  investigation,  administra- 
tion and  enforcement,  which  will  be  uti- 
lized fully  to  complement  the  new  pro- 
visions. 

Such  a  utilization  serves  two  purposes : 
Plrst,  It  eliminates  the  need  for  a  new 
bureaucratic  structiire  to  enforce  equal 
pay  legislation.  And  second,  compliance 
should  be  made  easier  because  of  both 
industry  and  labor's  long -established  fa- 
miliarity with  existing  fair  labor  stand- 
ards provisions. 

Perhaps  the  most  worthy  result  in  this 
approach  is  in  the  questioa  of  coverage. 
This  bill  neither  extends  nor  curtails 
coverage  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  but  simply  provides  that  those  em- 
ployers and/or  employees  who  are  pres- 


\ 

AprU  so 

ently  covered  by  that  act  shall  be  coverM 
by  the  new  provisions  ffOatlng  to  eonS 
pay  for  equal  work,  reganOeas  of  i? 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  the  intention  of  S 
Senate  Labor  Suboommittoe.  of  vhl^ 
a«  cbAbmao.  to  give  this  bm  tbontMb 
aiKl  speedy  oonsidermtion  wboa  ««  ^St 
next  Monday.  May  «.  ^** 

I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  soon  be  l». 
fore  this  body  for  approval  and  I  «■• 
confident  that  it  will  be  so  approved. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  im 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1409)  to  prohibit  discrlm. 
ination  on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment 
of  wages  by  employers  engaged  in  con. 
merce  or  in  the  production  of  goods  f» 
commerce  and  to  provide  for  the  restttq. 
tion  of  wages  lost  by  employees  by  rmaaa 
of  any  such  discrimination,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  McNamara  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Couiittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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MULTIPLE-PURPOSE  DAM  ON 
PRICE  RTVBl 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  todi^ 
introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the  coo- 
struction  of  a  multiple-purpose  dam  tad 
reservoir  on  the  Price  River  and  tti 
tributaries  in  the  interest  of  water  s^. 
ply,  flood  control,  and  allied  purposes. 

An  extensive  study  of  this  regioB  k 
now  underway  by  the  Corps  of  Englnetn 
of  the  XJS.  Army.  I  shall  do  what  I  cm 
to  see  that  the  study  is  expedited  so  tint 
we  win  have  full  information  on  fttsi. 
billty  and  benefits  on  which  to  act  at  tbe 
earliest  possible  date. 

Flooding  on  the  Price  River  and  lU 
tributaries.  ix>tably  Willow  Creek.  h« 
been  a  problem  in  Carbon  County,  Utah, 
for  some  years.  In  1961,  at  the  reqtmt 
of  the  Price  River  Water  Improvement 
District,  I  asked  the  Corps  of  Ikiglneen 
to  investigate  the  possible  constructkn 
of  a  flood -control  structure  on  WClov 
Creek,  which  Joins  the  Price  River  at  or 
near  the  southern  limits  of  the  town  «( 
Castle  Oate.  At  the  Junction  there  ts  i 
narrow  canyon,  in  which  is  located  Cbe 
Carbon  plant  of  ibe  Utah  Power  ft  Ltftit 
Co.,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $32  miUtai 
and  also  there  is  the  Main  line,  as  vcO 
as  the  Castle  Oate  switching  yard,  of  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Western  Rail- 
road. Utah  Highway  S3  also  crosses  the 
creek  and  railroad  at  this  point. 

Most  of  the  worst  floods  on  the  Price 
River  have  originated  on  this  tributary, 
and  upstream  flood  control  works  are  » 
must  If  the  structures,  improvements  and 
cities  lying  downstream  are  to  be  pr»> 
tected.  They  have  been  Jeopardized  tint 
and  again. 

During  the  course  of  that  first  Investi- 
gation by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  de- 
veloped that  local  interests  were  inter* 
ested  in  a  multiple-purpose  dam  aoi 
reservoir,  which  would  encompass  not 
only  flood  control,  but  water  supply, 
water  conservation,  and  recreation,  and 
would  make  the  best  total  use  of  the 
area's  water  resources.  After  represent- 
atives of  the  corps  inspected  two  poten- 
tial sites  on  the  Price  River  about  5  and  ^ 
mfles  upstream  from  the  raooth  of  Wil- 
low Creek,  and  it  appeared  that  the  higli 
cost  of  storage  at  twth  of  these  sitei 


-oald  exceed  the  beneflte,  and  that 
neither  project  could  be  economically 
iggyfled.  The  corps  r^^orted.  howevw, 
M^  flood  control  Improvements  at 
^HitleOftte  lOTieared  to  be  sconomically 
j,^ltfled  and  further  studies  were  war- 
ranted. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  writing  oft 

Prioe  River  and  Willow  Cre^  protec- 
HgQ  at  these  sites,  however,  aiul  was 
aiooeasful  in  getting  $20,000  written  into 
tbe  flacal  year  1963  budget  to  undertake 
Bioce  detailed  investigations.  These  in- 
^gsUgatlons  included  a  public  hearing  at 
Price  on  December  13,  1962,  at  which 
ttoie  k)cal  Interests  again  urged  improve- 
moits  on  Willow  Creek  for  flood  centred 
and  to  protect  a  game  bird  farm  along 
the  Price  River  near  Carbondale,  but  put 
even  greater  emphasis  on  the  devekv- 
QieQt  cNf  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supplies.  Three  possible  reservoir  sites 
were  suggested. 

The  8C<ve  of  the  investigation  must, 
therefore,  be  widened,  which  will  take 
both  more  time  and  more  money.  I  am 
ready  to  seek  adequate  financing  at  tbe 
pctiper  time  and  when  facts  are  available. 

Information  acquired  by  the  Corps  of 
EnglneerB  from  other  Federal  agencies 
and  the  preliminary  analysis  by  the  Los 
Angeles  district  office  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Indicate  that  a  small  amount 
of  flim  water  supply  could  be  devel(ved 
at  Willow  Creek,  but  that  the  (weratton 
should  be  Integrated  with  other  projects 
in  the  area,  including  the  existing  Bcho- 
field  Reservoir,  which  Is  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the  pn^oeed 
watershed  work  plan  for  the  North  San- 
pete Watershed. 

Because  of  the  expanded  scope  of  the 
project,  it  will  be  Impossible  to  complete 
the  feasibility  study  by  June  of  this  year 
SB  previously  planned.  But  the  new 
schedule  must  be  accelerated.  I  am  In- 
troducing this  bill  today  as  a  way  of 
showing  my  determination  to  step  up  full 
water  development  for  Carbon  Coun^. 
I  shall  press  for  a  multlide-purpose  dam 
on  the  Price  River,  or  one  of  Its  tIibu^ 
taries.  at  the  earliest  moment  possible. 
To  do  this  we  must  devek^  rapidly  the 
information  needed  to  permit  sound 
actloiL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  apprt^iriately  referred. 

The  bill  (8.  1412)  authorizing  con- 
struction of  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
Price  River  and  Its  tributaries,  Utah,  in 
the  interest  of  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  TO  EXCLUDE  FROM 
GROSS  INCOME  CERTAIN  GAIN 
FROM    SALE    OF   A    RESIDENCE 

ICr.  SMATHEBS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  which  would  exclude  from  gross  in- 
come certain  gain  from  tbe  sale  of  a 
personal  residence  by  an  individual  who 
has  lived  In  such  residence  for  a  period 
oi  t  years  or  more,  and  who  has  attained 
tbe  age  of  65. 


Under  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  bill,  tbe 
gain  on  tbe  top  sale  price  of  $35,000 
would  be  exempt  from  tbe  capital  gains 
tax  under  existing  law  provided  tbe  in- 
dividual is  at  least  55  and  has  Uved  In 
such  residence  for  a  period  of  5  years  or 
more. 

It  woiild  work  in  the  following  way 
with  respect  to  sales  of  property  in  ex- 
cess of  $35,000. 

For  example,  if  the  house  sold  for  $50,- 
000,  thirty-five  fiftieths  or  seven-tenths 
of  the  gain  realized,  would  be  exempt 
from  the  capital  gains  tax.  The  bill 
provides  that  this  relief  could  only  be 
exercised  once  by  an  individual  or  a 
couple  in  a  lifetime.  By  limiting  the 
privilege  the  possibility  of  utilizing  this 
right  for  speculative  purposes  is  elim- 
inated. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  this  legislation 
because  it  would  permit  senior  cltiaens 
who  find  themselves  after  raising  their 
families  with  large  homes  In  a  position 
of  making  It  difficult  for  them  to  sell  by 
virtue  of  the  capital  gains  tax  they  would 
be  required  to  pay  under  existing  law. 

Much  of  their  lifetime  savings  is  rep- 
resented by  home  ownership,  and  In 
their  retirement  srears  their  income  Is 
substantially  redixied  mi^ng  it  neces- 
sary to  exercise  economy  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  they  heretofore  practiced. 
In  my  opinion,  these  savings  reflected  in 
their  present  home  ownership  should  be 
exempt  from  tax  and  utilized  by  them 
for  retironent  purposes. 

Testimony  taken  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  Senate  Special  C(Hnmit- 
tee  on  Aging,  of  which  I  am  now  chair- 
man, indicates  this  to  be  one  area  in 
which  there  is  Indisputable  need  for  leg- 
islative action.  Senior  dUzens  should 
be  encouraged  to  sell  the  big  house  which 
has  shdtei^  a  family  of  children  dur- 
ing their  younger  years,  and  which  now 
provides  a  home  for  only  a  couple.  This 
should  be  accomplished  as  many  years  as 
possible  before  it  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity.  In  this  way  they  would  be 
encouraged  to  choose  a  smaller  home  in 
a  neighborhood  suitable  for  their  re- 
tirement purposes. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would,  in  my  opinion,  bring  on  the  mar- 
ket at  a  very  good  time  larger  homes 
needed  for  growing  families.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  provide  a  financial 
stimulus  for  the  owners  of  such  houses 
who  imdoubtedly  would  find  it  difficult 
to  maintain  in  retirement  years. 

Smaller  homes  for  elderly  couples  ai^ 
much  more  in  line  with  their  physical 
ability  and  financial  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  trust  that 
ttie  Congress  will  act  promptly  and 
favorably  on  this  legislation  so  vitally  es- 
sential to  the  senior  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion, who  are  already  suffering  economic 
difficulties  due  to  the  plight  in  which  they 
find  themselves  by  virtue  of  fixed  in- 
comes and  the  high  costs  of  living. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appn^riately  referred. 

The  biU  (8.  1413)  to  amend  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  certain  gain  from  tbe 
sale  of  his  personal  residence  by  an  in- 
dividual who  has  attained  age  55,  intro- 


duced by  Mr.  Smathkbs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE,  RELATINQ  TO  SUBMISSION 
OF  CERTAIN  COST  ESTIMATES 
FOR  COMPLETION  OF  NATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  INTERSTATE  AND  DE* 
FENSE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  i4>propriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  relating  to  the  submission 
of  certain  cost  estimates  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  national  system  of  interstate 
and  defense  highways.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill,  together  with  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  a  letter  from  the  chief  clerk  ami 
staff  director  of  tbe  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Woi^,  relating  to  tbe  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoio. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bm  will 
be  received  and  appn^niately  referred: 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  and  letters 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobd. 

The  bill  (8.  1416)  to  amend  secUon 
104(b)  (5)  of  UUe  23.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  submission  of  certain 
cost  estimates  for  the  completion  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highwasrs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rakdolph,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat;  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astemhled.  That  the  first 
and  second  sentences  oC  subsection  (b)  (6) 
of  section  104  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
are  deleted  and  there  is  hereby  inserted  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  For  the  Interstate  System  for  the 
fiscal  years  1960  through  1971: 

"In  the  ratio  which  the  estimated  cost  at 
completing  the  Interstate  System  in  su<^ 
State,  as  determined  and  aj^roved  In  tbe 
manner  provided  in  this  paragn4>h,  or  the 
Federal  share  thereof,  bears  to  the  siun  <rf 
the  estimated  cost  o(  oompleting  tlie  Inter- 
state System  in  aU  oC  the  States,  <x  the  Fed- 
eral share  thereof.  Xach  apportionment 
herein  authorized  tat  the  fiscal  years  1960 
through  1971,  inclusive,  shaU  be  made  on  a 
date  as  far  In  advance  of  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  authc«lsed  as  prac- 
ticable but  in  no  case  more  than  eighteen 
months  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorised." 

Sac.  2.  The  eighth  and  ninth  sentences  of 
such  subsection  are  deleted  and  there  is 
hereby  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing:  "The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System,  after  t-a^twg 
Into  accoiuit  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January 
2.  1906.  ITpon  the  approval  of  such  estimate 
by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shaU  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  i^^roved  estimate  In 
making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  80,  1907.  Jxme  80,  1908.  June  80, 
1909,  and  June  80,  1970.  Ttie  Secretary  shall 
make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, aftM'  taking  into  aoooimt  aU  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  tbe  Senate  and  the  House  of 
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Bepresentatlvas  wlUiln  ten  days  subsequent 
to  Janiuuy  2.  1908.  Upon  the  approval  by 
tbe  Congress,  the  Secretary  ihall  use  the  PM- 
eral  share  of  such  approred  esthnate  in  mak- 
ing apportionments  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971." 

.  The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Rah- 
poira  are  as  follows: 

Trs  SacBBTAST  or  CoMicncz, 

Waahinfftwt.  D.C.  April  19,  1943. 
Hod.  Ltitdon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Semaie, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  PazsiDCNT:  The  Depiu-txnent  of 
Coounepce  has  prepared  and  submits  here- 
with as  a  part  of  Its  legislative  program  for 
the  Mth  CongrcBS.  1st  session,  a  draft  of  a 
propoeed  blU  "To  sienrt  section  104<b)<6) 
of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  submission  of  certain  cost  estimates  for 
the  completion  of  the  National  System  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Hl^ways  and  for 
other  puiposes.** 

SecUoa  l<H<b>  (5)  of  title  98,  United  States 
Code,  provides  lor  the  apportionment  of  In- 
terstate System  funds  for  the  fiscal  years 
(MO  tbrougb  l»e9  on  ttM  tasU  or  periodic 
estimates  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Inter- 
state SfBtem  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  cooperation  with  the  respective 
State  highway  departments.  The  following 
pi u vision  !■  made  for  apportioning  Interstate 
System  ftmds  for  the  fiscal  years  1M7,  1968. 
•nd  1M9: 

"The  Secretary  (of  Cemmeree)  shall  make 
a  revlaed  estimate  of  tbe  eost  of  completing 
the  then  designated  Interstate  System  •  •  • 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  10  days  sub- 
sequent to  January  3,  1946.  and  annually 
thereafter  through  and  including  January 
2.  1968.  Upon  approval  of  any  such  estimate 
by  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  such  approved  esti- 
mate in  making  apportionments  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  begins  next  following  the  fiscal 
year  In  which  siich  report  is  transnUtted  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives," 

Under  this  provision.  Interstate  System 
funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1967,  1968,  and 
1969  are  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
coet  estimates  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
for  ai^jroval  within  10  days  after  January  2. 
1966,  azMl  annually  thereafter  through  and 
Indudlhs  Jaatiary  2,  1968.  However,  section 
104(e)  of  title  23  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  certify  to  each  of  the  State 
highway  departments  the  sums  apportioned 
for  the  fiscal  years  1967.  1968.  and  1969,  on 
or  before  January  1,  1966,  1967,  and  1968, 
respectively.  Therefore,  with  reepect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  1968  and  1969  apportion- 
ments of  Interstate  System  funds.  It  will 
not  be  possible  for  the  Secretary  to  coniply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  104(e)  be- 
cause at  the  time  he  Is  required  to  certify 
apportionments  to  the  States,  the  estimates 
upon  which  the  apportionments  are  to  be 
based  will  not  yet  have  been  approved  by 
the  Congress. 

In  addition,  section  103  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1961  (76  Stat.  122)  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Inter- 
state System  for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971.  No  provision  was  made,  however,  for 
apportioning  such  funds  on  the  basis  of 
cost  estimates  already  provided  for  under 
the  law  or  on  the  basis  of  an  additional  or 
final  estimate  for  completing  the  system.  It 
Is  considered  essential  that  legislation  be 
enacted  in  this  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
providing  for  the  submission  of  the  next 
cost  estimate  for  completing  the  Interstate 
System  In  January  of  1965  rather  than  in 
1966'  as  now  prescribed  by  the  law.  The 
preparation  of  such  a  comprehensive  esti- 
mate must  be  commenced  at  least  a  year. 
and  preferably  more,  in  advance  of  the  time 
of  subiBlsBlon  ot  tbe  report  to  tbe  Congreas. 
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If  suob  legislation  Is  enacted,  an  estimate 
submitted  In  January  1969.  would  be  the 
basis,  alter  congressional  approral,  for  the 
apportkmment  of  funds  for  the  flaeal  year 
1M7,  which  norasany  wooM  be  made  In  the 
snmaoer  at  1S6S.  It  U  considered  desirable 
that  siioh  estimate  also  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  appwtloning  funds  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  years  1968,  1969.  and  1970,  rather  than 
requiring  eost  estimates  to  be  made  annually 
through  1968  as  is  the  case  under  existing 
law.  A  final  cost  estimate  should  be  sub- 
mitted in  January  1969.  to  serve  as  tbe  basis, 
after  congressional  approval,  for  the  i^pcr- 
tionment  of  funds  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  which  would  normally  be  made 
in  the  summer  of  1969,  and  would  constitute 
the  final  apportionment  of  Interstate  funds 
authorlMd  by  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act 
of  1961. 

It  la  recommended  also  that  the  appor- 
tionments of  Interstate  funds  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  years  1967  through  1971  be  based 
on  estimates  of  the  Federal  share  Instead  of 
the  total  cost  to  complete  the  then  desig- 
nated system.  If  the  State  apportionment 
factors  developed  by  the  1965  estimate  and 
the  final  estimate  are  based  an.  the  Federal 
share  of  the  completion  cost  in  the  several 
Statea.  rather  than  oa.  the  total  cost  includ- 
ing the  States  share,  the  apportionments 
based  on  such  estimates  will  correct  any 
tmbalaneee  which  may  have  previously  oc- 
curred tn  apportionments  to  the  States  due 
prindpaUy  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  share 
of  tte  cost  of  Interstate  System  projects  Is 
not  the  same  in  all  States  because  of  the 
sliding  scale  provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  section 
120(c)  applicable  to  public  lands  States. 
This  recommendation  Is  In  accord  with  the 
comments  of  the  Comptroller  General  in  his 
report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
dated  August  15,  1962,  enUtled  "Review  of 
ApportlGKunents  of  Federal-aid  Highway 
Funds,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  Fiscal  Years  1966-68,"  as 
follows : 

"It  api>ears  that  changing  the  basis  for 
apportionment  of  Interstate  funds  from  the 
total  estimated  coet  of  completing  the  In- 
terstate System  in  the  respective  States  to 
the  Federal  share  of  such  oost  would  result 
in  more  nearly  achieving  the  desired  objec- 
tives of  making  available  to  each  State  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  needed  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System  and  bringing  about 
the  simultaneous  completion  of  the  system 
in  all  States." 

•  •  •  •  « 

^^  « 

"The  Congress  may  wish  to  consider 
amending  section  104(b)(5)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  Interstate  System  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  esti- 
mated coet  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System  in  the  several  States." 

Tbe  enclosed  draft  legislation  will  accom- 
plish the  objectives  set  forth  herein  and  Is 
recommended  for  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  would  tw  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LXTTHEX  H.  HODCIS, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
V3.  Sen  ATX. 

COMMITTXX  ON  PXTBUC  WoaXS, 

AprU  26.  1962. 
To:  Mr.  Ron  M.  X<lnton,  chief  clCTk  and  staff 

director. 
Vrom:  Mr.  John  L.  Mats,  professional  staff 


1969,  In  the  raUo  which  the  "-♦♦mstiis  «-* 
of  completing  the  latersUU  Bystn  taT^ 
SUte  bear*  to  the  sum  of  tht  ««tlmahi?Z 
of  coBptotlar  the  entire  systcn.  "* 

The  1B8«  ac«  iwovlded 
at  east  of  rrsajiSsilin  ttM 
should  be  prapered  and  waoBanma  to  ■  — 
gress  by  January  12.  1968.  Upon  aim»_' 
by  Con^issa.  this  was  «ead  ••  the  baSTT* 
apportionmenU,  In  the  aUo  aa  dsscrlhM 
above,  for  fiscal  years  I960,  1961.  and  19e^ 

The  1986  act  provided  that  a  new  csttnite 
of  coet  of  completing  the  Interstate  8Mm 
should  be  prepared  and  subasttted  toe? 
gress  by  January  12.  1962.  Upoa  apwnii 
by  Congress,  this  was  to  be  used  m  tbebMZ 
for  apporUonments,  in  the  ratio  as  descilIZi 
above,  for  fiscal  years  1963.  1964.  l»65  ^ 
1966.  In  1956  the  Congress  dir«:ted  that  tte 
estimate  of  cost  scheduled  for  January  w 
1962,  be  submitted  by  January  12,  wei.  Thli 
was  done  because  the  iHiporticniiMiits  ts 
States  should  be  made  at  least  12  months  in 
advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  Mar 
for  which  funds  are  authorised.  For  eia^ 
pie  the  apportionments  for  fiscal  year  laea 
needed  to  be  made  by  July  1961.  u  the 
date  for  submission  of  the  report  were  left  at 
January  12.  1962.  there  would  only  be  aboot 
6  months  btfore  the  beghmlBg  of  the  bori 
ywo-  for  which  they  wooM  be  «Md  as  tbe 
basis  for  making  tbe  apportlamneirtB  of  funk 
to  the  States.  In  addition  the  law  provMn 
that  "On  or  before  January  1,  preoedlng  tht 
commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  certify  to  each  of 
the  State  highway  departments  that  srnnt 
which  he  has  apportioned  to  each  State  for 
such  fiscal  year  •  •  •.-  ThU  requirement 
coupled  with  the  data  at  sabmlsskui  ot  n- 
ports  created  a  situation  which  wm  Impoed- 
ble  to  solve. 

Inasmuch  as  the  1958  amendment  to  tbs 
Highway  Act  dealt  only  with  the  January 
12.  1962  report,  it  is  necessary  for  the  same 
reason  as  described  above  to  change  the  date 
of  submission  from  January  12.  1966  to 
January  12.  1965  for  approval  of  oost  esti- 
mates and  apportionnMnta  tor  Ascal  wsr 
1967. 

The  1966  act  assumed  that  tbe  last  tp- 
portlonment  would  be  mm^  for  fiscal  jmi 
1969  and  accordingly  provided  that  in  Addi- 
tion to  the  January  12.  1966  report  theie 
would  be  submitted  reports  on  January  IS, 
1967  and  January  12.  1968.  In  the  1961  act 
It  was  recogniaed  that  the  time  for  cam- 
pletlon  of  the  Interstate  System  needed  to  te 
extended  and  that  the  flaal  apportlonnMBt 
would  be  made  for  flaeal  year  1971.  How- 
ever, the  technicaUty  of  report  submlaitoa 
was  not  dealt  with. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  now  sug- 
gesUng  (1)  that  the  January  12,  1966  report- 
ing date  be  advanced  to  January  12,  1966 
for  apportionments  for  1967  and  that  the 
report  serve  also  for  1968,  1969,  and  1970 
apporUonments.  (2)  amend  the  present  Isw 
to  provide  for  apportionments  up  to  flacsl 
year  1971;  and  (3)  provide  for  tbe  submis- 
sion of  a  report  in  January  1068  to  serve  u 
the  basis  for  the  apportionment  of  fundi 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971.  This  would  oon- 
stltute  the  final  apportionment  of  funds  sn- 
thorized  by  the  1961  act.  The  Secretary 
also  suggesU  language  which  would  limit 
the  i^>portionment8  to  States  to  the  nidsrsi 
share  so  that  any  Unbalances  in  any  prevtsM 
apportionments  can  be  corrected  and  brlnf 
about  simultaneous  completion  of  the  Inter- 
state System  In  all  SUtes. 


Subject:  Analysis  of  amendments  proposed 

by  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  highway 

acts. 

The  1966  Highway  Act  provided  that  inter- 

sta««  ^peraoBumnts  ka  maas  «•  ttie  r»- 

qpeetlTe  Statea,  for  fiscal  years  IMO  throt^ 


MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bUl  to  establish  a  XJB.  De- 
partment of  TransportaUon.  and  ttk. 
that  It  be  apprtHxlately  referred. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  tbe  Seaale  wlsdr 
approved  a  bill  to  grant  assistance  fir 


the  preserratlon  and  extension  of  urban 
Has  transportation  facilities.  Impor- 
^nt  as  this  step  is.  we  are  far  from  out 
of  ttie  woods  in  solving  the  critical  mass 
transit  problems  of  metroix>lltan  areas. 
for  unless  the  sickness  of  the  transpor- 
tation Industry  as  a  whole  can  be  ciired, 
there  Is  not  likely  to  be  any  long-range 
solution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
services  in  urban  areas. 

fXtT  this  reason.  I  am  reintroducing 
my  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation at  Cabinet  level. 

In  his  last  budget  message  in  office. 
President  Eisenhower  endorsed  this  pro- 
posal. The  Commerce  Department 
study  on  transportation  submitted  to 
the  former  President  concluded : 

National  transportation  Is  presently  out 
of  balance.  It  Is  less  a  national  systetn 
Uian  a  loose  grouping  of  individual  indus- 
tries. We  have  built  vast  networks  of  high- 
ways, railways.  Inland  waterways  and  sea- 
ports, airways  and  airports,  and  pipelines 
with  Uttle  attention  to  conflict  among  these 
•zpandlng  networka. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  ex- 
pends billions  of  dollars  in  the  construc- 
tion of  highway  pi-ograms,  from  farm- 
to-market  roads  to  giant  highways  of 
the  Interstate  System,  Unking  all  our 
major  cities.  The  Oovemment  promotes 
airport  constnxrtion  and  has  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  air  navigaton.  it  dredges 
and  develops  our  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  after  It  spends  himdreds  of  millions 
In  these  programs.  It  spends  additional 
hundreds  of  millions  to  maintain  these 
port  facilities.  Tt  administers  airline 
and  merchant  marine  subsidies. 

Few.  if  any,  of  these  Federal  programs 
help  the  railroads.  In  fact,  some  of 
these  programs  Increase  the  railroads' 
difficulties  In  competing  with  other  forms 
of  transportation.  All  in  all,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  today  is  pursuing  a  variety 
of  programs,  designed  to  regulate,  sub- 
sidize and  promote  various  forms  of 
transportation,  and  it  spends  billions  of 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  doing  it — or  try- 
ing to  do  it. 

But  there  is  little,  if  any,  coordination 
among  these  programs.  Some  modes  of 
transportation,  for  example,  are  regu- 
lated and  some  are  noL  Some  forms 
are  subsidized  and  some  are  not.  The 
fortunes  of  some  kinds  of  transportation 
arc  promoted  effectively  and  some  are 
not  There  Is  constant  competition  for 
the  tax  dollar.  There  are  Inequalities  in 
the  size  and  kind  of  subsidy  accorded  dif- 
ferent carriers.  The  component  parts  of 
the  system  are  not  developed  as  a  whole. 
The  public  Is  not  served  to  the  extent  It 
might  be  because  of  this  patchwork  of 
regulations  and  subsidies  which  helps  to 
prevent  the  development  of  the  best  In 
each  transportation  system. 

To  administer  these  highway,  airway, 
iratensay,  and  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
fmni,  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
have  sprung  up.  None  Is  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  the  other.  Each  has 
Its  own  promotional  Job  to  do.  Each 
tends  to  serve  as  special  counsel  and  ad- 
Tocate  for  its  own  kind  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  ■M>re  the  public  pays  in  subsidies, 
real  and  bidden,  the  more  confuaed  tbe 
Objectives  seem  to  be. 
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Nowhere  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  CSovemmient  todajr  i«  there 
centered  the  rasponsibility  for  fonaulat- 
ing  tranoportatioa  policy. 

Wenmst  develop  a  coherent  and  mod- 
ern system  out  of  tbe  present  unstable 
conglomeration  of  diverse  and  unrelated 
transportation  systems.  Short  of  this, 
we  will  likely  fail  to  meet  such  specific 
problems  as  the  maintenance  of  essen- 
tial rail  passenger  service.  Only  in  a 
coherent  framework  can  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  national  transportation 
poHcy  result^-ft  framework  within  which 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  adl  our  transpor- 
taticHi  systems  in  balance  and  capable  of 
functioning  effectively. 

Because  I  believe  we  are  falling  short 
of  this  mark  today.  I  am  reintroducing 
the  bill  to  create  a  single  Federal  trans- 
portation agency. 

My  bill  puts  diverse  functions  of  our 
scattered  Federal  agencies  together 
under  one  roof — ^under  a  separate  De- 
partment ot  Ti-anspoi-tation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  transfer  to  the  new  De- 
partment headed  by  a  Secretary  of 
Transportation  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  Maritime 
Board,  the  Maritime  Administration  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  certain 
other  agencies  with  obviously  related 
roles  and  missions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
regulatory  commissions,  where  possible 
and  «)propriate,  should  be  left  with  the 
Issue  of  regulation  alone.  Accordingly, 
because  many  of  the  functions  allocated 
to  the  regulatory  agencies  today  have 
become  Intertwined,  the  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  make  a 
complete  report  of  his  study  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress so  that  we  would  have  his  expert 
judgment  as  to  just  which  nonregulatory 
functions  should  be  transferred  by  law 
to  him. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  transfer  pro- 
motional and  administrative  functions 
of  the  regulatory  commissions  to  the 
new  Department.  Thus,  the  Interstate 
Cwnmerce  Commission  would  need  not 
administer  railroad  loan  and  safety  pro- 
grams as  it  does  today.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  need  not  concern  Itself 
with  discovering  new  types  of  subsidy  to 
grant  air  carriers,  but  would  leave  it  to 
the  new  Secretary  to  determfaie  what,  in 
the  overall  transportation  Interest, 
should  be  subsidized  and  to  what  extent. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
which  activities  of  other  agencies,  for 
example,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
shouki  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partment. The  Engineers  promote  river 
and  harbor  projects.  There  is  no  fixed 
policy  at  present  on  the  Imposition  of 
user  charges  or  greater  local  participa- 
tion in  the  oost  of  a  navigation  project. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  question  that  should 
be  looked  at  from  an  overall  point  of 
view  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  such  poli- 
cies, not  only  on  water  carriers,  but 
other  competing  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 

I  believe  this  bill  provides  a  logical 
approach  to  the  objective.  Tlie  Rocke- 
Jellar  brothers  report,  and  later  Gov- 
amor  Rockefeller  himself,  the  Hoover 
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Commission  task  force,  i^id  tbe  report 
of  tbe  advisory  croup  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce CoBiinittee,  kncnna  am  Ow  Divle 
report,  have  strongly  suppoalad  the  con- 
cept of  a  single  tran9Qitatk«  agency. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  a  special 
stake  in  this  matter.  For  we  will  XaU, 
m  the  long  run.  to  reaeb  our  objective 
for  maintaining  iiwiiHial  rail  panenger 
service  unless  we  delerop  Ibe  means  for 
providing  an  economically  balanced 
transportation  sjrstem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  VICE  PEtESIDCNT.  Tl»e  WU  wlU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  tDe  biU  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1417)  to  «*»^hwg>i  a  US. 
Department  of  Transportation,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cask,  was  reeelved,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operatkms,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  Jn  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SetMte  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Vutted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  astevibled, 

aaoBT  nns 
Sacnoit  1.  Tlila  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  ot  Transportation  Act  or  1963". 

CBTABLXBRKXIfT 

Ssc.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
executive  department  of  the  Government  to 
be  known  as  the  XTnlted  States  Department 
of  Transportation  (heretnaftar  referred  to  as 
the  •Department"),  at  tbe  hand  at  which 
shall  be  a  Secretary  of  Transportation  (here- 
inafter referred  to  aa  the  '^aeretary"),  who 
■haU  be  appointed  by  tbe  Ptcsklant,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  cenaant  ot  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  by  law  for  heads  of  the  executive 
departments. 

UMDEa    SXCaXTAaT    AKO    aaSXSTAMT    ggy—T^Birn 

Sk:.  8.  Thera  shall  be  In  the  Department 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Tran^»rtation,  such 
AsaisUnt  Secretaries  as  shaU  be  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary,  and  a  Oen- 
exal  Ck)unsel.  each  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pcklnted  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advloe  and  consent  of  the  Soiate,  ■Ha"  per- 
form such  functions  and  duties  as  tbe  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  and  ahaU  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
under  secretaries  (other  than  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  State),  assist- 
ant secretaries,  and  general  counaela,  respec- 
tively, of  the  executive  departments.  The 
Under  Secretary  (or.  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  oOlce  of  the  Under 
Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary  determined 
according  to  such  order  as  the  Secretary 
BhaU  prescribe)  shaU  act  as  Secretary  during 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or 
In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Secretary. 

PBOVISIOMS  or  LAW  APPUCABLS  ««  THE 
Dl 


SBC.  4.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  all  provisions  at  law  applicable 
to  the  execuUve  departmenU  genetmlly  shall 
apply  to  the  Departnent. 

SDO. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shaD  cause  a  seal 
of  offlce  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of 
such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

DKLEOAnOM   OT  aVTaOBOT 

,  Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  may,  wlttont  being 
relieved  of  hla  responsibility  therefor,  and 
unless  prohibited  by  sane  spcclfle  prorlslon 
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at  law,  iwrform  any  function  Tested  In  blm 
ttrtmgb.  or  wtth  tb*  aid  oC  mttA  oAdals  or 
org«Blntk»ua  «acmw  of  tb*  DapMtmmit  m 
He  toMj  rlMrtgintn. 

'ABTMBMr  or 


ATIAnOM   AGXirCT 

Smc.  8.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  to- 
gether with  its  personnel,  property,  recordB, 
obligations,  commltmente,  and  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  Its  apfwoprlatlons.  Is 
tranaferred  to  the  Department  where  the 
Administrator  of  such  agency  shall  exercise 
his  functions  subject  to  the  superrlalon  and 
dlrectlixi  of  the  Secretary. 

STTTDT    am    BSCOmCXITDATIOirS    WITH    aaSPSCT 

TO  f  uaiHaa  raAivsraas  to  tsb  obpabtickmt 
Sac.  9.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
and  making  recommendatlotis  with  respect 
to  whldi  functions  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  sgendes  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  with  nspect  to  transportation  are  ad- 
ministrative, inrxnotlonal.  or  nooregulatory 
In  native,  in  order  that  all  such  functions 
may  be  transferred  by  law  to  the  Secretary 
to  be  exorcised  In  a  coordinated  manner,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  functions  ot  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  and  such  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  ot  this 
secUoo.  The  Secretary  shiOl  make  a  com- 
plete report  of  his  study  and  recommenda- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  31,  1963. 

(b)  All  departments  and  agencies  ot  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  such  InformatloQ  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 


Sac.  10.  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  Act  shall, 
insofar  as  such  laws  are  not  inapi^cable. 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  Any  trana- 
fer  of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  without  change  In  classlflcatlon  or  oom- 
pensatlcm.  except  that  his  requirement  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of 
classlflcatlon  or  compensatloo  to  conform  to 
the  duties  to  irtilch  such  transferred  per- 
sonnel may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules. 
regulations,    permits,    or     other    privileges 


T.  (a)  THe  Federal  ICarttlme  Board 
Is  transferred  to  the  Departmant  and  all 
(unctions  of  the  Secretery  of  Oommsrce  with 
re^Mct  to  such  board  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  Maritime  Administration  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  and  all  functions  ot 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  being  adminis- 
tered through  such  Administration  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Bureau  ot  PabUe  Roods  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  and  all  functlmis 
of  the  Secretary  of  Oonunsrce  being  admin- 
istered through  such  bureau  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Defense  Air  Transportation  Ad- 
miiUstration  is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  all  functions  ot  the  Secretary  of 
Oommeroe  being  administered  through  such 
Administration  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(e)  All  offlcers  and  other  personnel,  pr(q>- 
erty.  nconla,  obligations,  commitments,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
cations, and  other  funds,  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  are 
used  primarily  In  rdation  to  any  board,  ad- 
ministration, bureau,  or  function  transferred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  are 
transferred  to  the  Department. 

(f)  The  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  abolished. 


made,  issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency 
in  connection  with  any  funettons 
f  erred  by  this  Act,  and  in  effect  at  the  ttme 
of  the  transfer,  shall  oontlnue  In  effect  to 
ttM  same  extent  as  if  such  tranafer  had  not 
ooourred,  until  modllled.  superseded,  or  r»- 
pealed.  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  against  any  agen- 
cy or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  acting 
in  his  official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason 
of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
but  the  court,  on  motion  or  supplemental 
petition  flled  at  any  time  within  twelve 
months  after  such  transfer  takes  effect, 
showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival  of  stich 
suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to  obtain 
a  settlement  of  the  questions  Involved,  may 
allow  the  same  to  be  maintained  by  or 
against  the  appropriate  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  Stetes. 

KXFKNDmTaKS    ATTTROaiZZD 

Sac.  11.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  (Including  expendi- 
tures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals. 
and  for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time. 

axpoBTS  TO  coNoaass 
Sac.  12.  The  Secretary  shall  make  at  the 
close  of  #ach  fiscal  year  a  report  in  writing 
to  Congress  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  him  and  the  De- 
partment, describing  the  work  done  by  the 
Department,  and  making  such  rec<»nmenda- 
Uons  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  dutlea  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Department. 

AMzmjicKirr 

Sac.  18.  Section  1S8  ot  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  1),  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  : 

"Eleventh:  The  Department  of  Tran^x>r. 
taUon." 

APPaOPRIATIONS   AUTBOaOEXD 

Sac.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  Im  ap- 
propriated such  Slims  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  perform  any 
other  duties  which  may  be  impoeed  upon 
it  by  law. 

amcnvx  oats 

Sac.  15.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thu 
Act  except  that  sections  7  and  8  shall  be 
effective  after  ninety  days  following  such 
date  of  enactment. 
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END    MEANINGLESS    WORK    BiEAS- 
UREMENT  IN  THE  POST  OFFICE 

ICr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
inrovlde  for  the  elimination  of  the  Poet 
OfBce  Department  work  measurement 
system,  as  It  concerns  the  individual 
post  ofBce  clerk  who  distributes  malL 

I  hare  been  in  receipt  of  many  com- 
munications from  postal  clerks  in  my 
State,  and  from  their  local  organiza- 
tkxis,  over  quite  some  period  of  time,  all 
of  them  in  opposition  to  the  individual 
guidelines  in  the  postal  service.  These 
communications  contend  that  the  guide- 
lines under  the  work  measurement  sys- 
tem in  the  postal  service  are  a  speedup 
system,  and  that  it  is  affecting  individ- 
ual employees  adversely. 

They  have  stated  that  the  guidelines, 
or  the  work  measurement  system,  makes 
no  provlalon  for  fatigue  or  for  disabled 
veterans  or  older  deilu;  that  there  is 


not  an  accurate  count  of  m^  t,,^ 
much  as  it  has  been  found  that  tSz 
can  be  as  high  as  a  250-piece  variattonh! 
a  feet  of  maU.  They  further  oont*! 
that  this  system  has  brought  about  xmtil 
ousness  and  a  great  deal  of  tfrnSl 
among  postal  clerks.  All  ot  thl^TtS 
advise.  Is  causing  dissension  and  tZ 
management-employee  rdations.     ^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Poet  OfBoe  De. 
partment  has  contended  in  public  state 
ments  that  if  the  work  measurement 
system,  or  guidelines  system  was  doik 
away  with.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Department  to  ask  for  an  additlcmal  as. 
proprlatlon  of  approximately  $100  nS^ 
lion.  They  do  not,  however,  explain  this- 
so  far  it  is  Just  a  statement.  They  iho 
claim  that  this  system  works  no  hard, 
ship  upon  the  individual  employee;  that 
there  is  no  counseling,  or  penal^tion. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  Is  not  t 
"meat  ax"  approach.  It  is  a  bin  u, 
eliminate  the  guidelines,  or  work  mea». 
urement,  as  they  concern  an  indlvldusj 
employee  only.  It  will  not,  as  far  u  I 
can  see,  prohibit  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  mail  by  the  Post  OfBce  De. 
partment  on  the  unit  basis,  or  the  OTcr- 
all  basis  within  a  post  office. 

I  feel,  if  this  bill  is  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, it  will  not  in  any  manner  htryiff 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  their  ef. 
fort  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowltdn 
concerning  the  amount  of  mail  and  the 
movement  of  mall  within  the  post  wfflft. 

In  any  event,  there  is  considerable  cod- 
troversy  among  postal  employees  ooo- 
ceming  the  operation  of  the  work  mm. 
urement  system,  and  in  view  of  the  faet 
that  this  controversy  does  exist  I  fed 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
legislation  such  as  this  for  the  purpoie 
of  determining  the  true  facts.  And.  te 
that  reason.  I  am  introducing  this  ledi- 
latlon  and  I  am  hopeful  that  there  will 
be  early  hearings  by  the  Senate  Con- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Senlee 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  neceaaaiy 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  concen- 
ing  this  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  the 
bill  I  have  Just  Introduced  be  printed  it 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  obJecUon.  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcokd. 

The  bill  (S.  1423)  to  prohibit  the  um 
of  measuring  devices  to  measure  the 
work  of  an  individual  employee  in  the 
Postal  Service.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ku< 
CHXL,  was  received,  read  twice  by  tti 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  1 
Repreaentatixye*  of  the  United  State*  M 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Ttiat  iMts- 
after  no  Post  Office  Department  official.  Post- 
al Field  Service  supervisory  ofllclal,  or  otfaer 
persons  shall  be  permitted  to  use  a  tlmiof  er 
measuring  device  to  make  a  time  study,  or 
use  any  weighing  or  measuring  dsvM 
through  such  medlvuns  as  work  measursnsal 
programs,  guidelines,  work  performaiM 
standards  operation,  or  any  other  method  to 
measure  the  amount  of  mall  distributed  by 
an  individual  post  oOoe  clerk  for  the  puipoa 
of  determining  his  efficiency  or  for  otb* 
ptirpoaes. 
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mojjJSFER       OF       RESETTLEMENT 
*^2!5b     TO     MINNESOTA     CHIP- 
PKWA  TRIBE 

ICr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
fatgollaBe,  on  b^alf  ot  myself  and  the 
fo^or  Senator  from  Minnesota  TMr. 
j^QatTBTl.  a  bill  to  transfer  in  trust  to 
4*^  mmieeota  Chippewa  Tribe,  White 
*Bith  Indian  Reservation,  some  submar- 
f*Btl  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
^^^ake  such  lands  parts  of  the  Chip- 
ngwt  Reservation.  I  a^  that  this  bill  be 
rtferted  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

An  overall  economic  development  plan 
for  the  White  Earth  Reservation  has 
beoi  sjvroved  by  the  Department  of 
Coninerce.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  as- 
goiBption  that  this  submarglnal  or  so- 
called  resettlement  lands  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe, 
■nie  tribe  Is  obviously  reluctant  to  invest 
funds  in  submarglnal  lands  to  which  It 
does  not  hold  title. 

The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe  Is  cur- 
jtDtHs  engaged  In  a  most  commendatory 
drive  to  Improve  the  economic  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  available  to  tribal 
jnembers.  As  the  presWent  of  the  Mln- 
noota  Chippewa  Tribe,  Allen  Wilson,  re- 
cently explained  to  me,  the  transfer  of 
these  resettlement  lands  Is  an  Important 
factor  in  the  success  of  this  overall  effort. 
I  am  indeed  hopeful  that  Congress  win 
glre  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
to  this  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  win 
be  rccclTed  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  blU  (S.  1425)  to  transfer  In  trust 
to  the  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  White 
Earth  Indian  Reservation,  certain  sub- 
naiflnal  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the  reserva- 
ttoo  involved:  introduced  by  Mr.  Httm- 
fhut  (for  himself  and  Mr.  McCaktht)  , 
WM  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
rerened  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


\ 


HEALTH  SERVICES  FACHJTIES  ACT 
Mr.  HUMPHRKT.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  see  of  scientific  miracles,  the  strides 
that  are  beincr  made  in  medicine  are 
phenomenal.  Thanks  to  the  wonders 
of  modem  medicine,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  healthier  and  longer  lives. 
Each  day  brings  new  triumphs  In  medi- 
cine. We  are  indebted  to  the  dedicated 
physicians  and  those  in  related  fields 
who  are  doing  so  much  to  win  the  battle 
against  nin^^H?  and  disease. 

The  great  strides  being  made  in  the 
Md  of  medicine  have  given  rise  to  new 
and  complex  problems.  One  of  these 
problems  is  the  heavy  financial  costs  of 
modem  medicine.  The  new  medical 
techniques  and  equipment  necessarily 
mean  a  steep  rise  in  medical  costs.  This 
1*  a  problem  with  which  we  are  aJl  only 
too  familiar.  This  is  a  problem  not  only 
tor  those  receiving  medical  treatment 
tat  for  hospitals  and  physicians  as  welL 
This  high  cost  of  modem  medicine  is 
being  acutely  felt  In  the  more  sparsely 
populated  areas  of  our  country.  The- 
days  of  the  horse-and-bucgy  doctor  are 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Today's  physl- 
«*n,  to  do  his  iob  properly,  requires  an 
«q>-to-date  medical  olBce.  equipment  and 


laboratory  facilities.  AU  too  often  our 
smaDer  communities  do  not  have  such 
facilities  and.  ac  a  result,  quite  under- 
standably few  of  our  gxmduatloc  l»b]nsi> 
dans  desire  to  practice  in  such  areas.  It 
is  only  natural  that  they  would  prefer  to 
establish  a  practice  in  metropolitan  cen- 
ters where  the  neeessaxy  medical  equip- 
ment and  facilities  are  readily  availaUe. 

The  formation  of  voluntary  nonprofit 
associations  which  offer  pr^>ald  health 
service  programs  has  become  one  excd- 
lent  way  of  attracting  young  physicians 
to  smaller  communities  and  a  means  of 
keeping  them  there.  Through  such  as- 
sociations it  is  possible  to  construct 
necessary  modem  medical  facilities 
equipped  with  up-to-date  equipment 
which  today's  physicians  require.  These 
associations  through  obtaining  a  com- 
munity pool  of  funds,  derived  from 
prepayments,  also  assure  an  adequate 
income  to  the  participating  physicians 
regardless  of  the  dips  and  rises  in  the 
local  economy. 

Over  10  years  ago  President  Truman's 
Commission  on  the  Health  Needs  of  the 
Nation  recommended  as  follows: 

Kderal  loans  be  made  to  local  orsantza- 
tions  desiring  to  institute  prepayment  plans 
associated  with  group  practice,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
group  practice  faciUUes. 

In  the  past  several  Congresses  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  in  accord  with 
this  recommendation.  Today  I  again 
offer  this  bill  entitled  the  "Health  Serv- 
ices Facilities  Act." 

This  legislation  provides  that  if  a  group 
of  people  in  a  conununlty  with  Inade- 
quate health  facilities  form  a  voluntary 
health  plan  organization  and  are  pre- 
pared to  assume  related  financial  respon- 
sibilities, they  may  apply  for  low-interest, 
long-term  loans  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enalile  them  to  finance  the 
facilities  which  their  community  re- 
quires. 

I  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  my 
bill  provides  for  loans — not  grants — to 
these  voluntary  health  associations.  The 
funds  will  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury with  Interest  In  my  opinion,  this 
represents  a  sound  and  wise  Investment. 

Hie  best  alternative  to  increasing  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine is  to  Insure  adequate  medical  facili- 
ties to  every  segment  of  the  American 
population,  residents  of  smaller  com- 
munities as  well  as  city  dwellers.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  encouragement 
of  private,  local,  and  voluntary  citizen 
health  associations  will  meet  a  definite 
need  that  currently  exists  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  past  years  this  legislation  has  been 
supported  by  the  Group  Health  Asaocla- 
tkm  of  America,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  the  AFL^-CIO, 
among  others. 

I  understand  that  a  similar  bill  drafted 
by  the  administration  may  be  introduced 
if  the  heavy  work  schedule  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  per- 
mits. I  have  advocated  such  legislation 
for  many  years  and  I  sinoenHy  hope  that 
it  wiU  be  possible  to  consider  auch  legls- 
lation  in  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Health  Serv- 


ices Facilities  Act  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bOI  icmaln  at  the  desk 
for  an  additional  3  daji  to  that  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  oooipoDaor  this  bill 
may  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Will 
be  received  and  appropriaMy  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bm  win  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoan.  and  will  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  Mil  (8.  14S6)  to  assist  volunUry 
nonprofit  associations  offering  prepaid 
health  service  programs  to  secure  neces- 
sary facilities  and  equipment  through 
long-term,  interest-bearing  loans,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Humphrkt,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoiiD,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemtied.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Services  Facili- 
ties Act." 

DECLAKATION   OF  POBPOSS 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Oongrese  to  enooorage  people  in 
the  United  States  wbo  xintfsitake  solutloB 
of  their  coRunon  piuMeuis  throagh  Tolun- 
tary  action  at  the  loeal  wMMiunlty  level. 
"Hie  Congress  finds  that  one  eoammn  prob- 
lem is  that  of  developtang  Biettis  aad  meth- 
ods whereby  the  people  eaa  ereate  for  them- 
selves and  their  commiinltles  such  health 
service  facilities  as  will  help  make  avaUable 
to  them  the  benefits  of  modem  medical 
science. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  in  many 
areas  of  the  country  Uiere  have  'been  or 
might  readily  be  formed  nonprofit  aaBocia- 
tlons  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  mem- 
bersliip  or  subscribers  of  sudi  associations 
to  adequately  compensate  professional  medi- 
cal personnel  and  to  prepay  tn  an  orderly 
manner  the  cost  of  efflclenUy  organized,  mod- 
ern medical  care.  It  Is  reoogniaed,  however, 
that  in  many  Instances,  particularly  In  rural 
areas,  such  aBSOciationa.  while  financially 
able  to  maintain  or  arrange  for  the  opera- 
tion of  such  nonprofit  medical  service  plans, 
do  not  have  access  to  lesources  suAclent  to 
provide  the  capital  funds  needed  for  the 
construction  or  acqulsltlan  of  the  physical 
facilities  and  equipment  necessary  for  the 
provision  of  such  care.  Proper  facilities  and 
adequate  equipment  are  eesenttal  to  the 
economic  operation  of  such  prog;rams,  to  ren- 
der effective  care,  and  to  attract  a  sufflrlent 
number  of  profeasloBal  persoBsel.  It  is 
therefore  declared  to  be  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  long-term  loans  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  to  such  associations  which 
demonstrate  their  readiness  and  ability  to 
maintain  such  voluntary  associations. 


AOTHOKizaTioit  OP  avMKmzanoir 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  there  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  tJM  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  U>«4.  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  the  siun 
of  ai0,000,000  and  for  aaoh  ot  the  next  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  such  subm  aa  may  be 
necessary. 

I.OANS   roa    HKALTH-CIKVICB  MdUTIKS 

Sac.  4.  To  the  extent  tikat  fnads  are  avaU- 
able,  the  Surgeon  Ostisial  «f  tbm  XTnited 
States  PubUe  Healttt  ISerHee  Is  authortaed 
and  directed  to  make  loans  In  amouBts  not 
to  exceed  BO  per  centum  «f  tlxe  eost  of  aequi- 
Bltlon,  construction,  and  equipping  of  health - 
service  facilities  Incident  to  the  operation  of 
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a  h«Altb-seryloe  program  to  nonproflt 
datlons  whlcb  aubmlt  to  the  Surgeon  Owx- 
eral  satlaf  actory  eTldence — 

(a)  of  local  Intereat  In  and  financial  mp- 
port  for  the  mooeaaful  operation  of  tti  pre- 
paid bealtb-serrlce  program,  and  such  finan- 
cial aupport  ahall  be  In  an  amount  of  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  said  ooet; 

(b)  at  an  organisational  structure  which 
vests  control  over  professional  serrlces  In 
connection  with  the  health-service  i>rogram 
solely  In  the  professional  personnel; 

(c)  of  an  organizational  structure  which 
Tests  control  over  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  association's  operations  In  a  gov- 
erning board,  a  majority  ot  whose  members 
shall  be  persons  who  do  not  themselves  fur- 
nish, or  represent  other  persons  that  fur- 
nish, health  servlcee; 

(d)  that  Its  methods  of  compensation  will 
be  on  a  basis  mutually  satisfactory  to  the 
professional  personnel  and  to  the  governing 
board  of  the  plan; 

(e)  that  In  cases  of  emergency  the  facili- 
ties and  services  of  the  plan  shall  be  avail- 
able to  any  resident  of  the  community,  pro- 
vided that  the  association  shall  be  entitled 
to  require  compensation  on  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable basis  for  all  such  utilization  of  Its 
facilities  Or  services. 

MXILMS  Arm  EKOXTLATIONS 

Sac.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  the  Surgeon  General  shaU,  with  the 
i4>proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  to  eligible  associations.  Such 
rule*  and  regulations  shall  provide  eq\il- 
tehlyfor — 

(a)  determination  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral that  the  applicant  Is  an  association 
which  accords  with  the  requlrnnents  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act; 

(b)  determination  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral that  the  faculties  planned  are  adequate 
and  suitable  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  association: 

(c)  determination  of  priorities  for  the 
making  of  loans  to  eligible  applicants  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  to  be  developed  by 
the  Surgeon  General,  which  formtila  shall 
include,  among  other  factors,  the  degree  to 
which  the  plan  provides  for  comprehensive 
medical  care  including  preventive  as  well 
as  curative  treatment,  the  group  practice  of 
medicine,  and  sound  method  of  repayment; 
and  the  Stirgeon  General  shall,  to  the  extent 
possible  In  determining  prlorltlea,  attempt 
to  bring  about  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  In  the  various  geographic  regions  of 
the  country. 

Tsaics  or  LOANS 
Sac.  6.  (a)  Loans    shall    be    made    in    an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  facilities  and  equipment. 

(b)  Each  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  arrived  at  by  adding  one-quarter  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  to  the  rate  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  not  more  than  the  average  »nmi>i  interest 
rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  issuance  of 
such  loans  and  by  adjusting  the  result  so 
obtained  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum. 

(c)  No  loan  may  be  made  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  years. 

RCHNICAL  ASSXSTANCC 

Ssc.  7.  At  the  request  of  groups  operating 
health  service  plans  which  have  received 
financial  assistance  under  this  Act  or  at  the 
request  of  responsible  groups  contemplating 
the  organisation  of  such  a  plan  with  such 
sBslstance.  the  Surgeon  General  may  provide 
technical  assistance  in  mawm  needed  sur- 
veys and  In  advising  on  organisational  meth- 
ods, facilities  planning,  and  operattng  pro- 
cedures.   The  Surgeon  General  may  expend 


for  such  assistance  and  for  Federal  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act  not  to  sseaid  10  per 
centum  annually  of  the  approprlatloos  made 
to  carry  out  the  provtslons  of  this  Aet. 


aoMxwxsfTaa' 
Sbc.  8.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  carry 
out  his  functions  as  provided  herein  rmder 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Seore 


ment  companies  Industry  have  nnhaiisi 
upon  a  mission  of  great  impoitiMBMt! 
the  country.  Small  and  indep^wL!? 
Imsinesses  have  for  too  long  beenlS. 
pered  in  their  growth  by  an  inabU^L 
obtain    needed    long-term    credit  s^ 

_^  ^^^^        equity  capital.     Small  business  iaftJ. 

taryTf^H^ith.  Education,  and^weifaie.    to    ?*®"^  companies  are  federally  llc«M,d 

carrying  out  his  functions,  the  Surgeon  Gen-  **"'  nHvttt>»lv  niprti^  anH  n>^~*.j  -  "^ 
eral  Is  authorized  pursviant  to  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  to  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  such  agency  and  to  pay  therefor 
either  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment as  may  be  provided  In  such  agreement. 

ANALTSXS  AMD  aBPOSTS 

Szc.  9.  The  Surgeon  General  shall  make 
periodic,  comparative  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tions of  health  service  plans  and  shall  trans- 
mit reports  thereon  to  such  plans  and  to 
Interested  organizations,  and  shall  fximlah 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  a  full  report  of  the  administration  of 
this  Act. 


DETINTnOIf 

Ssc.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "health  service"  means  serv- 
ices provided  by  physicians  and  related  pro- 
fessional groups,  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services,  and  other  services  related  thereto; 

(b)  the  term  "Statea"  include  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  the  term  "nonprofit  association"  ahall 
Include  such  subsidiary  ccnporatlons  as  may 
be  required  or  desirable  for  ownership  and 
operation  of  facilities. 

KmCTTVK  DATS 

Sec  11.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


ADDITIONAL.  AUTHORITY  TO  REQ- 
ULATE  CERTAIN  SMAUj  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  I  am  today  Introducing,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which  would 
grant  to  the  Small  Biisiness  Administra- 
tion additional  authority  to  regulate  cer- 
tain small  business  investment  compa- 
nies and  simultaneously  remove  those 
companies  from  regulation  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies, 
an  industry  group  which  represents  a 
substantial  majority  of  SBIC's. 

The  industry  maintains  that  duplicat- 
ing and  overlapping  regulation  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  brought  about  serious  operating 
difficulties.  I  have  been  assured  by  in- 
dustry, however,  that  It  has  no  deelre  to 
be  exempted  from  any  control  which  will 
protect  the  interests  of  Investors  in  the 
stock  of  publicly  owned  small  business 
Investment  comparies,  which  are  regis- 
tered under  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940. 

At  the  present  time,  these  registered 
small  business  Investinent  companies 
are  closely  regulated  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — which  has  licensed 
them,  idilch  sets  the  procedures  under 
which  they  may  operate,  which  requires 
rep(M*ts  on  all  their  activities  every  3 
months,  and  which  conducts  periodic 
examinations. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  I  believe  the  small  business  invest- 


but  privately  owned  and  operatedflnTn' 
cial  institutions  which  have  been  fanZi 
to  fill  the  previous  gap.  ^^ 

In  the  4  years  sinc«  the  first  maaa 
business  investment  compaxiles  wereiL 
censed,  I  believe  that  the  concept  1^ 
been  proved  sound;  I  believe  the  pro! 
gram  has  compiled  an  adoiirable  recort- 
I  feel  strongly  that  Congress  and  the  tA- 
ministration  should  support  all  stqa 
which,  without  sacrificing  the  public  ia. 
terest,  will  enable  the  new  Industry  to 
make  even  greater  contributions  to  tte 
vigor  of  competition  in  our  free  ate. 
prise  economy. 

This  proposal  of  the  National  Asaods. 
tion  of  Small  Business  Investment  Ooa 
panles  merits  thoughtful  conslderttioa 
by  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bO 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rccots. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bin  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  refemd- 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  win  bi 
printed  In  the  Rscobd. 

The  bill  (S.  1437)  to  amend  the  SouD 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1058,  thi 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940,  i^ 
for  other  punx>8es,  introduced  by  Ifr. 
WiLLiAics  of  New  Jersey,  was  reodi«i 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  ti» 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cumog:, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooai 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bo«m  c^ 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statu  tf 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  ssettai 
103  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Aet «( 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "IM 
this  poUcy  shall  be  carried  out  In  such  mi» 
ner  as  to  insure  the  maxlm\mi  partlcipsttos 
of  private  financing  sources",  and  by  r*- 
stltutlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  words, 
this  policy  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  i 
ner  as  to  protect  the  interest  of  inv 
In  said  program  to  the  end  of  insxuliig  ttt 
maxlmtun  participation  of  private  ^'"f'^r^ 
sources". 

Sac.  a.  Section  IDS  of  the  SmaU  BoiiSM 
Investment  Act  at  1068  la  amended  by  sM- 
ing  the  foUowtng  definitions,  numbered  ■ 
foUows: 

(8)  The  term  "aOliated  person"  of  anotbc 
person  means  (A)  any  person  directly  or 
Indirectly  owning,  controlling,  or  boUtai 
with  power  to  vote,  10  per  centum  or  bmh 
of  the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  woA 
other  persons  (B)  any  person  10  per  oenMi 
or  more  of  whose  outstanding  voting  SMih 
rities  are  directly  or  indirectly  owned,  eoa- 
trolled,  or  held  with  power  to  vote,  bj  sock 
other  person:  (C)  any  person  directly  or  is- 
directly  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  unds 
common  control  with,  such  other  penos; 
(D)  any  ofllcer,  director,  partner,  copsrtas. 
employee  or  close  relative  of  such  othsr  p** 
son;  (E)  if  such  other  person  Is  a  small  tol* 
ness  investment  company,  any  InvestiMSt 
adviser  thereof. 

(9)  The  term  "assignment"  includes  isj 
direct  or  Indirect  transfer  or  hypotbscaties 
of  a  contract  or  chose  in  action  by  tbs  si- 
slgnor,  or  of  a  controlling  block  of  tks  •■ 
signer's  outstanding  voting  seeurltlss  by* 
security  holder  of  the  assignor;  but  doss  sel 
Include  an  assignment  of  partnership  H- 
terests  incidental  to  the  death  or  wlthdrssil 
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itf  a  minority  of  the  members  of  the  partner- 
^4p  having  only  a  minority  interest  in  the 
"l^yiMBhlp  business  or  to  the  admission  to 
^  partnership  of  one  or  more  members  who. 
iffgr  such  adm*— '"" ,  shall  be  only  a  minority 
^  the  members  and  shaU  have  pnly  a 
ojoortty  interest  In  the  business. 

(10)  The  term  "close  relative"  Includes 
ooiT  brothers  and  sisters  (whether  by  the 
ylMris  or  half  blood ) ,  spouse,  ancestors,  and 
^QMl  dssoendants. 

(11)  The  term  "control"  means  the  power. 
iiitcHy  at  indirectly,  to  exercise  a  control- 
[in|  lonuenoe  ovtx  the  management  or  pol- 
Icias  of  s  company,  through  the  ownership 
of  TOtl&c  securities,  by  contract  or  other- 
vtst.  Any  person  who  owns  beneficially, 
eiUier  directly  or  through  one  or  more  con- 
troilsd  companies,  35  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  voting  securities  of  a  company,  shall 
be  prssumed  to  control  such  company.  Any 
paaoD  who  does  not  so  own  more  than  35 
pff  osntxim  of  the  voting  securities  of  any 
ooBipaQy  shall  be  presumed  not  to  control 
faeb  oompany. 

\\i)  Tbe  term  "convicted"  Includes  a  ver- 
dlet.  Judgment,  or  plea  of  guUty,  or  a  flnd- 
taf  of  guilt  on  a  plea  of  nole  contendere, 
tf  mch  verdict.  Judgment,  plea  or  finding 
iMi  not  been  reversed,  set  aside,  or  wlth- 
diswB.  whether  or  not  sentence  has  been 


(It)  Ttt  term  "equity  capital"  means 
mads  received  by  an  Incorporated  smaU 
bg^BSSB  concern  In  consideration  for  the 
Ills  11  PS  of  Its  equity  securities. 

(14)  The  term  "equity  securities"  means 
(A)  stock  of  any  class  or  type;  or  (B)  con- 
vertible debentures  which  are  convertible 
JbIo  stock  of  incorporated  amaU  biulness 
eoBoeras:  or  (C)  any  right  or  warrant  issued 
tnd/or  soqulred  In  connection  with  the 
parehsse  of  any  stock,  conTsrtible  deben- 
tare  or  debt  Instrument  under  section  805 
ot  tbe  Act,  which  rl^t  or  warrant  provides 
tbe  hoMsr  thereof  with  an  option  to  pur- 
disse  a  epeeified  maximum  nximber  of  shares 
o(  itock  of  tbe  Issuer  at  a  price  established 
by  BSgoClaUons  between  the  smaU  business 
eoneem  and  the  smaU  business  Investment 
eooipaBy  at  the  time  of  Issuance;  or  (O) 
soy  coaablnatlon  of  the  foregoing. 

(if)  The  term  "Investment  adviser"  of  a 
oasU  business  investment  oompany  means 
(A)  sny  person  (other  than  a  bona  fide 
ottesr,  director,  or  employee  of  such  com- 
psay,  ks  such)  who  pursuant  to  contract 
with  such  company  regularly  furnishes  ad- 
Ttee  to  euch  company  with  respect  to  the 
tetrabUlty  of  Investing  in,  purchasing,  re- 
talBlog,  or  seUing  securities  of  a  smaU  busl- 
Bsa  eonesm  or  is  empowered  to  determine 
ehst  sseuritles  shall  be  purchased,  reUined, 
ornld  by  s\ich  company,  and  (B)  any  other 
P«aon  who  pursuant  to  contract  with  a 
person  described  in  clause  (A)  regularly 
pwforms  substantlaUy  aU  of  the  duties 
nndsrtaken  by  such  person. 

(16)  The  term  "Joint  enterprise  or  other 
)olnt  arrangement  or  profit-sharing  plan" 
■••M  any  written  or  oral  plan,  contract, 
Mtborlsatloa  or  arrangement,  or  any  prac- 
tice or  understanding  oonceming  an  enter- 
prise or  undertaking  whereby  a  small  busl- 
»•■  Investment  oompany  or  a  oontroUed 
eonpany  thereof  and  any  aflUUted  person  of 
or  proponent  of  such  smaU  business  invest- 
ment company  or  any  aflUUted  person  of 
w^s  person  or  proponent,  have  a  Joint  and 
••»«ral  participation  or  share  In  the  profits 
of  such  enterprise  or  undertaking,  but  shall 
not  include  an  advisory  contract  subject  to 
wcUon  308(J)   of  the  Act. 

(17)  The  term  "net  asset  value"  means  the 
^°*  °f  the  asseu  of  a  smaU  business  in- 
'•"tment  company  remaining  after  deduct- 
>at  sll  liabilities  and  the  amount  of  any 
Pi^Jerred  stock  involuntary  liquidating 
ggffPf^  plus  accrued  dividends  on  such 
PWwred  stock,  if  any,  from  total  asseU, 
»!«>  asseu  valued  at  market  value  where 


readily  available  or.  In  the  case  of  __. 
bavlng  no  readUy  ascertainable  market  value. 
at  fair  value  as  determined  in  good  faith  by 
the  board  of  dlreetota  of  the  small  business 
Investment  company. 

(18)  The  term  "pald-ln  capital  and  paid- 
in  surplus"  means  the  amount  received  in 
caah  or  eligible  Government  sseuritles  by 
the  SDoaU  business  investment  oompany  In 
consuleratlon  for  the  issuance  of  iu  capital 
stock,  plus  the  outstanding  amount  of  any 
loans  or  commitments  made  by  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  pursuant  to  section 
302(a)  of  the  Act,  less  any  amounts  shown 
on  the  books  for  organizational  expenses. 

(19)  The  term  "person"  means  a  natural 
person,  a  corporation,  partnership,  pension 
fund,  profit-sharing  fund,  an  association,  a 
Joint-stock  company,  a  business  trust  and 
any  other  organization  of  whatever  nature. 

(20)  The  term  "proponent"  means  a  per- 
son who,  acting  alone  or  in  concert  with  other 
persons,  is  initiating  or  directing,  or  has 
within  one  year  initiated  or  directed,  the 
organization  of  a  small  business  investmeut 
company,  including  any  person  who  executes 
and  submits  a  proposal. 

(21)  The  term  "value"  means,  with  re- 
spect to  securities  for  which  market  quoU- 
tions  are  readUy  available,  the  market  value 
of  such  securities;  with  respect  to  other  se- 
cxulUes  and  assets,  fair  value  as  determined 
in  good  faith  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  small  business  investment  company. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsections: 

"(d)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  small 
business  Investment  company  to  have  as  an 
officer,  director.  Investment  adviser  or  affil- 
iated person  of  an  Investment  adviser  or  to 
seU  5  per  centum  or  more  of  its  voting  se- 
curities to— 

"(A)  any  person  who  within  ten  years 
has  been  convicted  of  any  criminal  offense 
involving  dishonesty,  fraud,  or  a  breach  of 
trust  or  other  fiduciary  relationship; 

"(B)  any  person  who  by  reason  of  miscon- 
duct involving  dishonesty,  fraud  or  breach 
of  trust  or  other  fiduciary  relationship  is 
permanently  or  temporarily  enjoined  by 
order,  Judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  because  of  such  mis- 
conduct; or 

"(C)  any  person  who  the  Small  Business 
Administration  determines,  in  Its  discretion, 
after  investigation  of  his  character,  experi- 
ence, qualifications  and  financial  responsi- 
bility, is  not  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  is  ineligible  by  rea- 
sons of  paragraphs  (d)(1)  (A)  at  (B)  of 
this  section  to  serve  In  any  capacity  set  f<n-th 
in  paragraph  (d)(1)  hereof  or  any  person 
who  disputes  a  preliminary  determination 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration,  under 
paragraph  (d)(1)(C)  of  this  section,  that 
he  is  not  eligible  to  serve  in  such  capacity, 
may  file  an  appUcation  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  an  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  (d).  The 
Small  Business  Administration  may  grant 
such  application  either  condltionaUy  or  on 
an  appropriate  temporary  or  other  oondl- 
tional  basis  if  it  Is  established  that  the  pro- 
hibitions as  ^plied  to  such  person  are  un- 
duly or  disproportionately  severe  or  that  the 
conduct  of  such  person  has  been  such  as 
not  to  make  it  against  the  public  Interest 
or  detrimental  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  the  Act. 

"(e)  A  majority  of  the  directors  of  a  smaU 
business  investment  company  must  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

"(f)(1)  It  ShaU  be  unlawful  for  a  smaU 
business  investment  company  to  have  a 
board  of  directors  more  than  SO  per  centum 
of  which  are  offlcers  and  employees  of,  attor- 
neys for,  affiliated  persons  of  attorneys  for, 
investment  advisers  of.  affiliated  persons  at 


stockholders  of  an  investment  advlssr  of. 
such  small  business  investment  company  or 
persona  controlling  or  controUed  by  such 
small  business  investment  compemy  or  af- 
filiated persons  (other  than  solely  as  dlrse- 
tors)  of  controUlng  or '"eontroUsd  persons  of 
such  small  buslnsss  investment  oompany  or 
Investment  adviser:  Prot;M«d,  however.  That 
in  no  event  shaU  aOctxu  and  employees  of 
such  smaU  btisiness  investment  oompany. 
taken  together,  comprise  more  than  a  mi- 
nority of  the  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  such  small  business  Investment 
company. 

"(2)  If  by  reason  of  the  death,  disquali- 
fication, or  bona  fide  resignation  of  any 
director  or  directors,  the  requirements  of  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  In  re- 
spect of  directors  shall  not  be  met  by  a 
small  business  Investment  company,  the  op- 
eration of  such  provisions  shall  be  suspended 
as  to  such  small  business  Invsstment  oom- 
pany for  a  period  of  thirty  days  if  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  action 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  for  a  period 
of  sixty  days  if  a  vote  of  stockholders  Is  re- 
quired to  fiU  the  vacancy  at  vacancies,  or 
for  such  longer  period  as  the  Small  Bxislness 
Administration  may  prescribe,  by  rules  and 
regulations  upon  Its  own  motion  or  upon 
application  by  a  small  business  investment 
company. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  serve  as  a  director 
of  a  smaU  business  Investment  oompany  un- 
ices elected  to  that  office  by  the  holders  of 
the  outstanding  voting  securities  of  such 
company,  at  an  annual  or  a  special  meeting 
duly  called  for  that  purpose;  except  that 
vacancies  occurring  between  such  meetings 
may  be  filled  in  any  otherwise  legal  manner 
if  Inunedlately  after  filling  any  such  vacancy 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  directors  then 
holding  office  shall  have  been  elected  to  such 
office  by  the  holders  of  the  outstanding  vot- 
ing securities  of  the  company  at  such  an 
annual  or  special  meeting.  In  the  event 
that  at  any  time  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
directors  of  such  oompany  bftiHtTig  ofBoe  at 
that  time  were  so  elected  by  ttis  holders  of 
the  outstanding  voting  securities,  the  board 
of  directors  or  proper  officer  of  such  oompany 
shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  held  as  pix>mptly 
as  possible,  and  in  any  event  within  sixty 
dajrs.  a  meeting  of  such  holders  for  the 
purpcee  of  electing  directors  to  fill  any 
existing  vacancies  in  the  board  of  directors 
unless  the  Small  Business  Administration 
shall  extend  such  period. 

"(g)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of 
every  small  business  investment  oompany 
shall  provide  for  only  one  class  of  common 
stock,  all  shares  of  which  shall  have  equal 
voting  rights. 

"(h)(1)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of 
a  small  business  Investment  company  may 
provide  few  the  issxiance  of  preferred  stock 
but  such  stock  may  be  issued  only  if  it  has. 
Immediately  after  issxiance.  an  asset  cover- 
age, after  deducting  aU  llabUltles.  of  110 
per  centum,  which  shall  not  be  subsequently 
reduced  by  the  declaration  of  any  dividend 
on  the  common  stock  (except  a  dividend  pay- 
able in  common  stock  of  the  company) ,  the 
declaration  of  any  other  distribution  on  the 
common  stock  or  the  ptuvhase  of  any  com- 
nx>n  stock  of  the  company. 

"(2)  Any  preferred  stock  shall  have  prior- 
ity over  the  common  stock  as  to  distribution 
of  assets  and  payment  of  dividends,  which 
dividends  shall  be  cxunulatlve  at  least  to  the 
extent  earned  in  any  one  year;  be  entitled,  as 
a  class,  to  representation  on  the  board  of 
directors  by  at  least  two  members  at  all 
times;  and  be  entitled  to  elect  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  directors  If  at  any  one  time 
dividends  are  accrued  and  tinp%ld  equivalent 
to  two  years'  requirements,  such  right  to 
contlnus  until  sufficient  incoi&e  applicable 
to  such  stock  has  been  earned  to  pay,  or 
otherwise    provided    for   such   accruals   and 
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•oeh  pajment  or  provlalon  for  payment  Is 


for  sQcb 

._, or  ptovtaloa  for 

payment  has  been  made,  thvta  entltUi^  tbe 
boldKs  of  tiM  cowwM  atock  to  their  f«U 
▼oUng  rlglktat  tlM  pvoptr  oOcera  ctf  the  com- 
Pttoy  abftU  dOi  &  ■■■»■§  for  Um  rteetloa  of 
cUraotora.  mmah  Maaflt  to  be  iMld  not  leea 
tbaa  tan  dajs  mmd.  not  laora  tbaa  tblrty  daya 
i^ftar  tlM  SOTwalaa  to  tba  boldexa  of  tlie  com- 
naon  atock  of  tkalr  fall  voting  rlgbta." 

SBC.  4.  Sactloa  SOS  ot  the  Small  Buslnesa 
IniraatBMnl  Act  ot  1988  la  amended  by  add- 
ing the  fvllovtag  •obaactlana: 

"(d)  A  anatt  buiteaaB  inveetment  company 
may  not  voImtarUy  reduce  cr  increase  iU 
pald-la  caiiltal  and  paid-in  aiirplua  without 
tha  prior  wrttUn  approiral  ot  the  Small  Busl- 

"(e)  8ub|eot  to  tlie  proTisiona  of  subaec- 
tioa  (d)  above,  a  anall  business  Investment 
company  that  is  not  indebted  to  the  Small 
Bosiness  Administration  pursuant  to  section 
303  or  303  of  thla  Ad;  may  repxirchase  its  own 
sceurraea  only  In  aooordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regiilatlons  aa  the 
SBuH  Bosfneas  Administration  may  prescribe 
and.  provided.  Chat  priar  to  the  repurchase  of 
any  secorttiflB  hervunder,  any  plan  or  other 
program  of  reinaclwae  of  its  own  securities 
Shan  have  been  approved  at  a  meeting  duly 
caned  for  such  purpose  by  a  vote  of  the  hold- 
ers of  two-thCrda  at  the  outstanding  voting 
securities  of  such  company,  and  further 
provided  that  any  securities  repurchased 
shall  be  Immedlatalj  retired  and  canceled. 

"(f)  (1)  MotwiflistaDdlng  the  provisions  of 
subaeetton  (a)  at  thla  aacUon.  a  smaU  busi- 
ness lavastmeat  cocBpany  nuiy  call  or  redeem 
any  aseorlty  at  «Uch  it  U  the  iasuer  In 
Tcnntance  with  tba  tatms  at  such  securities 
or  the  charter.  Indenture  or  other  instru- 
ment pursuant  to  which  siireh  secuzities  were 
issued:  Provided;  That  IX  Iws  than  all  the 
outstanding  saeartUaa  ot  a  dass  are  to  be 
caned  or  ledaamad.  the  eaU  or  redemption 
Shan  be  mada  by  lot.  on  a  pro  rate  baals.  or 
In  such  other  manner  aa  will  not  discriminate 
unfairly  against  any  holder  of  securities  ol 
such  class. 

"(3)  A  sman  business  Investment  company 
which  prt^joses  to  caU  or  redeem  less  than 
all  of  the  outstanding  securities  of  a  class, 
shall  file  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration notice  of  its  Intention  to  partially 
can  or  redeem  such  securities  at  least  thirty 
d«y»  prior  to  the  date  set  for  the  can  or  re- 
deaq>tlon. 

"(g)  A  small  busineas  investment  company 
may  lasue  lU  aacorltles  only  for  (1>  caah. 
(2)  direct  ohUgaUooa  of,  or  obligations  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  Interest  by.  the 
United  SUtea,  (3)  securities  of  which  It  Is 
the  Issuer,  in  ooiuifsctioa.  with  a  redasslflca- 
tlon  or  recapttaUiBOaa  ot  Its  capital  striic- 
ture  approved  by  8BA.  (4)  aervlcea  prevloualy 
of  the  amall  ImslmiM  Inveatmant  company, 
(5)  physical  aaets  to  be  currently  employed 
In  tha  operation  ot  tbe  sman  business  invest- 
ment compaaj.  Ct>  as  a  dividend,  cr  (7)  in 
connection  with  a  atatatory  or  other  type  of 
merger  or  oonaottdatlon  with  »ttnt*>»r 
llcenaae.  apfvored  by  the  SmaU  Buaineaa 
Artmfnlstnrtlon:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
'^'^  <*  sloe*  tmatd  ••  a  part  at  the  Initial 
iriM^atm  caplfl  rsquliad  bf  psragraph  (a) 
o*«ii*«e**«n  ai^balMDed  only  hi  eon- 
''l™****'*  **.  j^*,*^!J^^***P***  p«y**Sfit  at 

small  bmlneaa  ftmsss^asaA  <^^^a^M»«  ^^  ^saan-i 


tlas  permitted  by  secUon  30e(b)  of  the  Act 
•■«  wignlattpns  thersuader:  And  prmvided 
fmther,  Tbait  a  aBMB  tmiliisai  fciiMluiuui 

^if^^^y  secwikies  cr  a  saoaB  anslnees  eoocerrk 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  eg  ssr  thm  SMfc) 
oftksAet. 

"(%>  A  snudi  business  taiTeatment  eom- 
P*»3r«M^lBBue  Mo«A  options  to  Its  offleers 
and  SMyloysea.  pvovMed  sueh  options  cpiallfy 
as  isaUlulad  stock  optloos  under  seetton  431 
of  tbe  latemal  ReTeBiie  Code  of  lOM  as 
such  seettoa  now  exists  or  watj  hereafter 
be  amended,  subject  to  such  rales  and  regu- 
latlcras  as  8BA  may  promulgate  governing 
the  Issuance  and  ezerdse  of  su^  options. 
No  such  options  may  be  granted  to  any 
oflleer  or  employee  who  has  any  Interest 
In.  direct  or  Indirect,  or  who  receives  com- 
pensation from,  an  Investment  advlaer  of  the 
small  business  tnrestment  company. 

"(DA  small  business  investment  company 
shall  not  sell  any  common  stock  of  which  It 
is  the  Issuer  at  a  price  below  the  current  net 
asset  value  of  such  stock,  exclusive  of  any 
distributing  commission  or  discount,  except 
(1)  in  connection  with  an  offering  to  the 
holders  of  one  or  more  classes  of  its  capital 
stock;  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of 
two-thirds  of  its  common  stock;  (3)  upon 
conversion  of  a  convertlMe  security  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  terms;  (4)  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  a  warrant,  right  or  option  Issued  by 
the  sman  business  investment  company  or 
(5)  under  such  other  circumstances  as  the 
Sman  Business  Administration  may  ner- 
mlt." 

Sac.  5.  SecUon  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "formation  and"  from  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Section  307  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1953  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing subsection  (c)  thereof  in  lU  entirety. 

Sac.  7.  SecUon  30e(c)  of  the  SmaU  Bual- 
ness  Investment  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by 
striking  tha  first  sentenca  thereof  and  by 
substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  tha  foUowlng: 
"The  Admimistration  is  authoiiasd  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  the  operatlona 
of  amaQ  bualness  investment  companies  aa 
it  may  daem  necessary  and  approprlata  in  tha 
public  Intareat  and  in  tha  Intsrsot  ot  invaa- 
tors  in  such  companies,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provlBlons  of  the  Act,  in  accordance  with 
the  purpoaes  of  the  Act." 

Baa  g.  BecUon  808  of  tbe  Small  Business 
Invsatmant  Act  ot  1*68  ia  further  amended 
by  adding  the  foUowlng  suhsocttoM . 

"(f)  No  small  business  investment  eon- 
pany  staaU.  unless  aatborlzed  by  tha  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  its  ouutanding  voting  secu- 
rltiaa  and  with  the  prior  ap(xt>val  of  the 
SoaaU  Buainess  Administration — 

*'{l}danim%a  from  ita  pottcy  in  raapect  at 
rotaptiation  ot  Inveatmanta  In  any  particu- 
lar mdisMry  or  group  of  induskriea.  aa  r»- 
citod  In  Its  application  to  oparate  m  a  U- 

-(«)  aaaae  to  be  a  tkransad  smaU  bostosas 
'P^y™— t  company  and  surrandar  tt»  11- 
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"(g)(1)  Xvery  smaU  business  In  vestment 
company  sban  transmit  to  its  stockholders, 
**  ^**f!>  semiannually,  reports  oontatelng  the 
fonaaing  information  and  financial  state- 
maota  wttbln  forty-flve  days  after  the  date 
as  of  which  tha  raport  Is  made: 

"(A)  a  balance  sheet  accompanied  by  a 
■*■*"■■•»*  o*  the  aggregate  value  of  Invest - 
mania  on  the  date  of  such  balance  sheet; 

"(B)  a  list  showing  the  amoimts  and 
valnss  of  sec\uitles  owned  on  the  date  of 
sndi  balance  sheet; 

"(C)  a  statement  of  income,  for  the  period 
oovsred  by  the  report,  whldi  sfeall  be  Item- 
l«d  at  leaat  with  respect  to  each  category 
o^  *■""■•  and  sapenae  repreaenttng  morv 
*^*  •  par  eentWR  of  total  tneome  or  ex- 


"(D)   a  sutement  of  sxirplus.  whleh  ^^ 
be  Itentaed  at  leaat  wtth  tsspa^Tto  S 
Charge  or   credit   to  the  anrplia        ^ 
whldi  rspreaents  more  than  8 
the  total  ehargca  er  eradHt 
rlod  eoveied  by  the  report: 
"(S)    a   statement   at  the 

muneraUon  paid  by  the  compa^       

period  covered  by  the  report  (I)'to^T 
rectors  for  regular  mnijisinaHtju,  (^  ^ 
each  director  for  special  oompeaaatlan:  tml 
to  all  officers;  and  (iv)  to  aaeh  panoa 
entity  of  whom  any  oOeer  or  dbeetor  Z 
the  company  is  an  affiiated  person-  aas 

"(7)  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  tn^ 
ankooata  of  purchases  of  equity  sscwmm 
and  long-term  loans,  other  than  Oov«^mm 
securities,  made  during  the  period  eovwM 
by  the  report.  ^^ 

"(3)  Financial  statements  eontalnsd  te 
annual  reporta  ahaU  be  aecompaatsd  to  ■ 
certlfloato  of  an  Independent  certified  poHk 
aeeonntant  or  Independent  Hccnaed  MMb 
aeoountant.  certified  or  Ueensed  by  a  n^ 
latory  euthocity  of  a  Stote  or  other  peBtoM 
subdivision  of  the  United  Statea.  "ne  ^T^ 
tlfteate  of  such  accountant  ahaU  to  tMM 
upon  an  andlt  not  less  In  soope  or  puiiatu, 
fonowed  than  that  wbieb  tadependeat  nk. 
lie  aooountants  wouM  orMnarfly  rastoi^ 
the  pnrpose  of  presenting  eomprehcBsfve  ^ 
dependable  financial  statements.  Bach  im 
report  shall  state  that  such  indepoigM 
public  acoountanU  have  vsrtlfled  sii  islit. 
owned,  either  by  actual  examlnatkm.  or  W 
receipt  of  a  eertlfieato  from  the  eusln^n 
"(3)  The  Small  Bustnesa  AdmlnlsCralito 
may.  tn  Its  dtaeretlon,  require  the  taclv^ 
of  such  other  Information  In  such  isfoiA 
as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"(h)  Bvary  person  who  Is  directly  er  laA> 
rectly  the  beneficial  owner  of  more  thaa  ■ 
per  centum  of  any  dass  of  outstanding  tsee. 
rttles  (other  than  short-term  paper)  to«| 
by  a  SBsan  buatneas  Inevstment  eoapaaya 
who  la  aa  oOcer,  director,  tnvestraent  sdvtor, 
or  aauated  person  of  an  liiisaliaiiiil  m0$ka, 
of  such  a  company  sbaU.  to  reapeut  «r  M 
transactions  tn  any  ssi  iiilliss  of  sack  sm- 
pany  (other  than  ahort-tem  pi^Mr),  tolto^ 
ject  to  the  same  dutlsa  and  UabUltMi  ■ 
those  imposed  by  section  18  at  the  SeeMMi 
Exchange  Act  of  1894  upon  certain  bsMficM 
owners,  directors,  and  oAcers  1b  lafiiM  d 
their  traaaactloBs  in  esrlato  eiralty  Mah 
ritles:  rrarided,  hotMver,  That  the  Btaa 
Business  Administration  shaU,  by  nlm  m 
regulations  or  order  after  notice  and  eppor- 
tonlty  for  bearing  In  particular  casss,  m- 
empt  traaaaetlons  of  a  director,  oAesr.  m  Ito 
beneficial  owner  of  10  per  centum  er  mm 
of  the  voting  aecnrittes  of  a  small  bMla« 
lnv^Bstm«nt  company  who  Is  engaged  la  Ai 
investment  banking  bostecas  and  wbe  fe  • 
broker-dealer  registered  with  the  CstaMM 
snd  Bxchsnge  Commission  porsuant  te  ttr 
Securitlee  Exchange  Act  of  1804  and  my 
corporation  or  partnership  te  which  mM 
director,  officer,  or  stockholder  is  aa  aMIsN 
person,  where  such  tranaactkMM  are  engi^ 
ih  solely  for  the  purpose  of  malntahdi^  v 
participating  in  tbe  maintenance  of  a  m«M 
for  the  benefit  of  tovsstors  in  tbe  jciuilMa 
of  such  sman  business  teveetment  compsay 
"(i)  A  sman  boatneto  laveatmeut  compaay 
shall  not  lend  naoney  or  property  to  any  pw 
son.  directly  or  Indirectly.  If  such  pnsoa 
controls  or  is  under  common  control  vRfe 
such  eonpany. 

"(JXl)  A  small  bualnass  tnvestmeni  ecm- 
pany  wMch  obtains  Investment  adTla*T 
serrloes  from  an  tevestment  adviser  ee  • 
conUnulng  basts,  rtuU  contract  In  writtflc 
for  such  services,  which  contract  shall  It 
submitted  to  the  Baaan  Business  AdmlnMn- 
tlon  for  Ks  writtsn  approval  prior  to  itofe 
contract  besrwiliig  eVectlve.  BoCh  wrltta 
contract  ahan  specSeally — 
"(A)  dasoibe  SQ^  services; 
"(B)  deeerlbe  sll  compeototlon  to  be  psM 
thereunder; 
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»(0)  rtato  the  duration  of  the  contract; 

-(D)  provide  for  its  termination  by  the 
,y-M  bminees  Investment  company,  without 
p^utlty,  on  not  more  than  sixty  dajrs'  written 
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DOtlcs: 

-(g)  provlds  for  Its  automatic  termina- 
tion in  the  event  of  Its  assignment  by  the 
person  performing  the  services; 

«(p)  be  spproved  by  a  voto  of  a  majority 
ot  tbe  outstanding  voting  securities  of  the 
ubaJI  business  invsstment  company  prior  to 
tuck  contract  becoming  affective;  and 

"(O)  be  approved  annually  by  a  vote  of  a 
Bijority  of  the  outstanding  voting  securities 
of  tbe  smaU  business  Investment  company 
or  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  bocud  of 
a\neton,  including  the  approval  vote  of  a 
BsJortty  of  those  members  of  the  board  of 
iinetan  who  are  not  parties  to,  or  do  not 
bave  s  pecxmlary  Interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
tn  fuch  contrsct. 

"(J)  Contracts  for  appraisal,  custodial, 
ooUsction,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and 
legsl  services  shall  not  be  considered  invest- 
Bwnt  advisory  services  for  purposes  of  this 
port- 

"(k)  (1)  A  small  business  Investment  com- 
psny  msy  not  adopt  as  part  of  Its  name  or 
tttlt.  any  word  or  words  which  the  SmaU 
gadossi  AdminlstraUon  finda  to  be  decep- 
Un,  mlslsadlng.  inapproprUte,  or  not 
adtsMe. 

"(3)  A  smaU  business  Investment  com- 
psay  msy  not  Include  the  words  "United 
SIstH",  "Nstional",  "Federal",  "Reserve",  or 
iQofsmment"  in  its  corporate  name. 

-(1)(1)  No  sntaU  bualnass  Invsstment 
eoBVany.  in  issuing  or  selling  any  security, 
itoll  leprssent  or  imply  In  any  manner 
etotsoever  that  such  security  has  been  guar- 
•Btssd.  q>onsored,  recommended,  or  ap- 
proval by  the  United  SUtes  or  any  agency 
or  oAoer  thereof,  and  a  statement  to  such 
iCSet  shsU  be  Included  in  any  solicitations 
toiavsstors. 

"(3)  Mo  person  afflUated  with  any  small 
todnssB  invsstment  company  shak  repre- 
•aU  «r  Imply  in  any  manner  whataoever  that 
aieb  person  has  been  qmnsorsd,  recom. 
Bsndsd.  or  approved,  or  that  his  abilities 
have  la  any  respect  been  passed  upon  by  the 
UaltMl  States  or  any  agency  or  officer  thereof. 
"(■)  A  smaU  buaineas  investment  com- 
paay  shall  not,  without  the  prtor  written 
■VProval  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 


'(1)  purchaae  any  aecurlty  or  other  prop- 
«ty  tnm  any  affiliated  person  or  proponent 
of  rach  small  buaineas  Investment  company 
or  any  afflUated  person  of  such  a  person  or 
propoDsnt; 

"(3)  ssU  any  aeciuity  or  other  property 
to  say  affiliated  person  or  proponent  of  such 
■nU  bostnaas  Investment  company  or  af- 
■•***•*  psrson  of  such  a  person  or  pn^>onent; 
or 

"(I)  borrow  money  or  other  property  from 
tny  sffliuted  person  or  proponent  of  such 
■nil  business  investment  company  or  any 
•■aatsd  peraon  of  such  a  person  or  propo- 

"Ths  provUlons  of  thU  subsection  ahall  be 
<WUcable  to  any  tranaactlon  effected  within 
tu  months  foUowlng  the  date  of  tennlnaUon 
*  *°y  afflUaUon  which  would  otherwlae 
opwate  to  malte  such  tranaactlon  subject  to 
«Wi  subsection. 

"(n)  (1)  A  smsU  business  Investment  com- 
ply shaU  not  participate  In,  or  effect  any 
wMsaction  in  connection  with,  any  Joint 
Mterpriss  or  other  Joint  arrangement  or 
proflt-sharing  plan  in  which  any  aflUUted 
P«r»n  of  or  proponent  of  auch  amaU  buai- 
"«■•  investment  company  or  any  affiliated 
person  of  such  a  person  or  proponent.  Is  a 
Participant  and  which  Is  entered  Into,  adopt- 
w  or  modified  subsequent  to  the  effecUve 
""•of  thu  subsection  of  the  Act  unless  an 
Wleation  has  been  filed  with  the  SmaU 
J"*'''"*'  Admlnlatratlon  for  the  prior  ap. 
P»oval  of  such  Joint  enterprlae.  arrangement 


or  proflt-aharlng  plan  and  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  has  granted  approval. 
♦J.'*^^  Notwithstanding  the  requlremente  of 
twa  subssctlon,  no  application  need  be  filed 
pursuant  to  such  subsectton  with  remect  to 
any  of  the  foUowlng:  "■^h-*-*  w 

"(A)  Any  proflt-shartng  plan  provided  by 
any  controlled  company  for  ite  officers  ot 
employees,  provided  no  aflUlated  person  of 
*  w^  w"?*"  business  investment  company 
whi<^  la  an  afflUated  person  of  such  con- 
trolled company  parUcipates  therein. 

"(B)  Any  plan  provided  by  any  smaU 
business  Investment  company  for  ite  officers 
or  employees  if  such  plan  has  been  qualified 
under  section  401  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
code  of  1954  and  all  contributions  paid 
under  said  plan  by  the  employer  qualify  as 
deductible  under  secUon  404  of  said  Code. 

"(o)  Bach  smaU  business  Investment  com- 
pany shall,  pursuant  to  a  written  contract, 
place  and  malnUin  ite  securities.  slmUar  In- 
vestmente.  and  cash  assete  in  the  custody  of 
abank  which  shaU  have  at  aU  times  an  ag- 
gregate capital.  Bxu-plus,  and  undivided  prof- 
its of  not  less  than  $500,000  and  which  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
or  a  nonmember  Insured  bank,  subject  to 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  SmaU  Busl- 
hees  Administration  may  prescribe. 

"(p)  A  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany may  not  effect  any  plan  of  recapitaliza- 
tion OT  reclaaelflcatlon  of  its  capital  struc- 
ture. OT  merge  or  consolidate  with  any  other 
company  without  the  approval  vote  of  the 
holders  of  two-thirds  of  ite  voting  securities 
and  the  prior  written  approval  o*  the  SmaU 
Bxiainess  AdminlstraUon,  which  may  pre- 
scribe such  nUes  and  regulaUons  In  refer- 
ence thereto  as  It  deems  appropriate. 

"(q)(l)  Every  small  business  investment 
company  which  is  a  party  and  every  affiliated 
person  of  such  company  who  is  a  party  de- 
fendant to  any  acUon  or  claim  by  a  amaU 
business  investment  company  ot  a  sectuity 
holder  thereof,  in  a  derivative  capacity 
against  an  officer,  director,  or  investment  ad- 
viser, of  such  company  fOT  an  alleged  breach 
of  ofllcUl  duty,  which  such  action  ot  claUn  is 
commenced  ot  asserted  after  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  subsection  of  the  Act  shaU  trans- 
mit, unless  already  transmitted,  to  the  SmaU 
Business     Administration,     the     documenta 

specified  in  paragraph  (2)  hereof  If 

"(A)  such  acUon  has  been  compromlaed 
OT  aetUed  and  such  settlement  ot  oompro- 
mlse  haa  had  the  approval  of  a  court  having 
JurlsdlcUon  to  approve  such  setUement  ot 
compromise;  ot 

"(B)  a  verdict  has  been  rendered  or  final 
Judgment  entered  on  the  merite  In  such 
action. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  such  settle- 
ment OT  compromise,  verdict  ot  fln^i  judg- 
ment, copies  (rf  aU  pleadings  and  any  writ- 
ten record  made  in  such  acUon,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  setUement 
OT  compromise.  If  such  terms  be  not  In- 
cluded In  the  record,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration. 

"(r)(l)  Any  condition,  stipulaUon.  ot 
provision  binding  any  person  to  waive  com- 
pliance with  any  provision  of  the  Act,  ot 
with  any  regulaUon  ot  OTder  thereunder. 
ahaU  be  void. 

"(3)  Every  contract  hereafter  made  in 
violaUon  of  any  provisions  of  the  Act  ot  of 
any  regulaUon  ot  OTder  therexmder,  the  per- 
formance of  which  Involves  the  vlolaUon  of. 
OT  the  continuance  of  any  relationahlp  or 
pracUce  In  violation  of,  any  provision  of  the 
Act.  OT  any  reguUtton  ot  order  thereunder. 
ShaU  be  void  (A)  aa  regards  the  rlghte  of 
any  person  who.  In  vlolaUon  of  any  such 
provision,  regulation,  or  order.  Mhan  have 
made  or  engaged  in  the  perfomutnce  of  any 
contract,  and  (B)  as  regards  the  rlghte  of 
any  person  who,  not  being  a  party  to  such 
contract,  shall  have  acquired  any  right 
tliereunder  with  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facte  by  reason  of  which  the  making  or  per- 
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formance  of  such  contract  was  in  violation 
of  any  such  provision,  regulation,  ot  order. 
"(8)  No  person  may  cause  to  be  done, 
directly  ot  indlrecUy,  any  act  ot  thing 
through  means  of  any  person  which  such 
person  Is  prohibited  from  doing  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  any  regulaUon  or 
order  thereunder. 

"(t)  No  person  shaU  solicit  ot  permit  the 
use  of  hU  name  to  solicit  any  proxy,  con- 
sent, or  authoriaaUon  in  respect  of  any  se- 
curity issued  by  a  small  business  investment 
company  except  upon  c«npUance  with  such 
rules  and  regulaUons  as  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  may  promulgate  tot  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(u)   Whenever,    in    the    opinion    of    the 
Small    Business   AdminlstraUon,   any  direc- 
tor, officer,  or  investment  adviser  of  a  small 
business    investment    company    shall    have 
conunued  to  violate  any  law  ot  duly  enacted 
regulaUon  relating  to  such  company  or  shall 
have  conunued  to  be  guUty  of  misconduct 
or  abuse  of  trust  in  respect  of  such  company 
after  having  been  warned  by  the  SmaU  Btisi- 
ness    AdminlstraUon    to    disoontlnue    such 
vlolauons  of  law  or  regulaUons.  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  may  cause  nottce 
to  be  served  on  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore it  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
enjoined  from  acUng  In  such  capacity.     If 
after  granUng  the  accused  dlrectOT,  oflleer 
or  investment  adviser  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard,   the  Small  Business   Ad- 
ministration finds  that  he  has  continued  to 
violate  any  law  or  dtdy  enacted  regulaUon 
relating  to  such  company  ot  has  continued 
to  be  guUty  of  misconduct  ot  abuse  of  trust 
in   respect  of  such   company,  after   having 
been  warned  by  the  SmaU  Buaineas  Admin- 
istration  to  disconUnue  su<di  practice    the 
Small  Business  AdminlstraUon  in  Ite  discre- 
tion, may  order  that  such  dlrectOT  ot  officer 
be  removed  from  office  ot  that  such  Invest- 
ment adviser  cease  to  act  In  such  capacity - 
Provided.  That  such  order  and  findings  of 
fact  upon  which   it  is  based  shaU   not   be 
made  public  or  disclosed  to  anyone  except 
the  director,  officer,  or  Investment  advlaer 
involved  and  the  directors  of  the  amall  busi- 
ness investment  company  involved. 

"(V)  Whoever  steals,  unUwfuUy  abetracte 
unlawfully  and  wUlfuUy  oonvsrto  to  his  own 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  ot  embezales 
any  of  the  moneys,  funds,  seeurttlea,  credite 
property,  ot  assete  of  any  smaU  business 
investment  company  shaU  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  crime,  and  upon  convlcUon  thereof  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  penalUes  provided  In  sub- 
section (w)  hereof.  A  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion OT  acquittal  on  the  merlto  imder  the 
laws  of  any  State  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  prose- 
cution under  this  subaecUon  fOT  the  same 
act  OT  acte. 

"(w)  Any  person  who  willfuUy  vioUtes 
any  provision  of  this  Act  ot  of  any  rule,  reg- 
ulaUon OT  OTder  hereunder,  ot  any  peraon 
who  willfully,  in  any  application,  report,  ac- 
count, record,  or  other  doc\unent  filed  ot 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Act,  makes  sny 
untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact  ot  ranite 
to  state  any  material  fact  necessary  In  OTder 
to  prevent  the  statemente  made  therein  from 
being  materlaUy  misleading  In  the  Ught  of 
the  circimistances  under  which  they  were 
made.  shaU  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  ot  imprisoned  not  more 
than  two  years  ot  both;  but  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  under  this  secUon  fOT  the  vi- 
olation of  any  rule,  regulaUon,  ot  order  if 
he  proves  he  had  no  actual  knowledge  of 
such  rule.  regulaUon,  ot  order. 

"(x)(l)  After  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsecUon,  neither  the  charter, 
certificate  of  IncorporaUon.  nor  the  bylaws 
of  any  smaU  bualness  Investment  company 
nor  any  other  Instrument  pursuant  to  which 
such  company  ia  organised  ot  administered, 
shall  contain  any  provlalon  which  protecte 
OT  purporte  to  protect  any  dlrectOT  ot  officer 
of   such   company   against  any   llabUity   to 
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tb0  nompaay  or  to  lU  aecurity  holder*  to 
which  h«  VOII14  ottMTWlM  b«  mibjact  by 
woo  qC  wmful  Biltfiwinn>.  had  fiath.  groM 
naf^acnto*.  or  firltl—  dtangartf  of  the  itutla* 
liiTol'vad  la  tbm  oonduet  of  hia  office. 

"(2)  Aftar  oa*  7«ur  irom  Um  effaetlT«  d»t« 
of  thU  ■uhMcrifm.  no  oootnot  or  agrewnent 
under  whkft  any  person  undartakea  to  act 
AS  Inveatment  advlaar  tot  a  small  Tinnlneii 
inTMrtaaant  rrwnpany  ahafl  r:nn*Ain  j^iy  pro- 
vision which  pcotaeto  or  purporto  to  protect 
such  peraoB  agAlaat  any  UabOUy  to  such 
company  or  lU  ncurlty  holders  to  which 
ba  would  othanrtsa  be  subject  by  reason  ot 
willful  mlsfaaaaace.  bad  faith,  or  gross  neg- 
ligence In  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
or  by  reaaon  ot  his  recUeaa  dlaregaid  of  his 
obUgatlama  and  duUas  under  sxich  contract 
or  agreement." 

Sac.  B.  13m  Small  Biislness  Investment  Act 
o<  IMS  la  further  amended  by  arf^^ipg  the 
foUowlng  aactioa: 

"Sac  Sia.  (a)  XlM  Administration,  by  rules 
and  regulations  upon  Its  own  motton.  or  by 
order  uvon  apvUcatlon.  may  coodlUonally  or 
uncopdltkwHy  ezempt  any  person  or  any 
cUaa  or  claMSi  ot  peraona.  aeciultles  or  trans- 
actlona,  ftam  any  prorlslaa  of  the  Act  or  of 
any  nOa  or  ragtUatlaa  thereunder.  If  and  to 
the  extant  that  aach  exemption  la  neceesary 
or  appropriate  la  the  public  Intereat  and 
cooalctont  aith  the  purpoeee  fairly  intended 
by  the  poUay  and  pcorlslona  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  A  smaU  hiajneas  lavestmcnt  com- 
pany ahoaa  ootataadlag  sacurlttea  (otter 
than  ahart>t«mL  paper)  are  bcaefldaUy 
oemad  by  not  mora  than  one  huiMlred  per- 
sona aad  whleh  Is  no*  ""-'>^'^t  and  doea  not 
presently  paopoee  to  aaake  a  pwblie  offering 
of  Ito  aecucltlaa  la  —apt  ttom  the  provi- 
sions at  aactioaa  301(f>  and  3Qg(g),  (b), 
(m)(3).  (a),  (o).  aad  (t>  <d  thia  Aet." 

amc  to.  nirH—  t  mt  the  Insist laeot  Com- 
paay  Act  of  IMft  la  amaaded  by  adding  to 
suhaaattea  (e)  Xtmrntt  a  aaw  paragraph  to 
r««d  aafoliMM: 

"{IS)  Aug  smaM  hiiiinsaB  taiTeatanent  coaa- 
pany  Ueeaaad  and  opaaatlag^  uadar  the  SmaU 
Buataaas  laiastaimi  Aet  at  IMg.-* 

3eetloa  iMmttkm  fii— liBimt  Company  Act 
of  1940  U  aaoeaded  by  atrtklng  out  subsec- 
tloo  <k>. 


CHAVQB  or  REFERENCE 
Mr  MAWariEU).  Mr.  President,  at 
the  WQuest  of  the  distliicnl^ed  senior 
Senator  from  Oolonulo  tMr.  AllotiJ. 
and  with  the  understanding  that  the  re- 
tpiest  has  been  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  CTenaittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mimstnttian.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jou>am].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  C^omtnlttee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  be  dls^arged  from  the 
further  eonsideratton  of  the  bin  (8. 1S36) 
to  provide  that  tlie  price  at  which  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  sells  radio 
avigation  charts  mod  certain  related  ma- 
terial to  the  puMie  shall  not  be  less  than 
the  cost  thereof,  aad  that  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Coaunittee  oa  Oanmerce. 

The  VICE  PKESUMSNT.    Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


of  the  newiubcoauait- 
lor  theaajofttgr  win  be 


^pril  SO 


order  to  properly  satisfy  this  nc^  «. 
must  train  more  optometrtsts.     ^^  ^ 


BsTH.  and  Nnaoir.    Tlie  mfnoritr 

bers  will  be  Senators  Boccs.  Mrmn,  and 
RKAaaoK. 

Referred  to  this  subeommittee  will  be 
bUla  relatiiic  ta  Federal  air  and  water 
poUutloB.  It  also  nmiP  "i^'^'if*  st«diea 
and  hearings  on  thesa  iaportaoiC  aub- 
Jeets,  with  a  view  to  assisting  all  levels  of 
government  to  find  solutions  to  these 
problems. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
A      STAFF      MEMORANXX7M      EN- 
TITLED "THE  AXTrHORTTY  OP  THE 
SENATE    TO    ORIGINATE    APPRO- 
PRIATION BIUA"  <8.  DOC.  NO.  17) 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 
staif  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  caused  to  be  prepared  a 
summary   and   analysis  of  tlie  debates 
and  actions  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1787  and  other  source  materi- 
als with  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the   Senate   to  originate  appropriation 
bills.    This  comes  to  me  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ooivemmtt^  Operations.    Nor- 
mally this  wook)  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adminiatratioa. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  about  it.  and  he  Is  quite 
agreeaUe  that  I  ask  Mnanlmous  consent 
that  this  be  printed  as  a  SoMite  docu- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESir«NT.  Wltttout  Ob- 
jection, it  is  so  mxlered. 


FORMATION  OF  SPECIAL  SUBCOM- 
Ml'lTlSE  OF  THE  CTOMMTTTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  CONSIDER  AIR 
AND  WATER  P<XXUTION  LEOISLA- 
TICHf 

Mr.  McNABfARA.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate.  I  would 
like  to  announce  the  formation  of  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  to  deal  with  air  and 
water  pothition  leglsUtion. 


LOANS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  OPTOM- 
BTRY  UNDgR  8.  911,  THE  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  BDUCATTCMfAL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  19«S — AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  wnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

President,  I  sobnit,  for  approprtete  ref- 
erence, amendments  to  8. 911.  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act 
of  1963,  which  would  make  optometry 
students  eligible  for  student  loans  as  pro- 
vided in  part  C  of  the  bill.  As  intro- 
duced. S.  911  would  provide  grants  for 
the  construction  of  medical,  dental, 
pharmaceutical,  optometrie.  podiatric, 
nursing,  osteopathic,  and  pubhe  health 
teaching  facilities.  However,  under  the 
student  loan  provisions  of  the  act,  only 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  os- 
teopathy could  qualify  for  the  loans.  In 
my  judgment  optometry  students,  be- 
cause of  the  vital  role  which  that  pro- 
fession plays  in  protecting  the  vision  of 
our  citiaens,  should  be  also  eUglMe  for 
these  loans. 

Few  Americans  go  through  life  with- 
out at  some  time  requiring  professional 
vision  care.  There  are  many  reasons 
for  the  continuing  need  for  more  and 
more  optometrista.  but  there  are  two 
which  seem  to  stand  out  above  aU  others. 
One  is  our  rapidly  expanding  pecula- 
tion and  the  other  is  the  demands  of  the 
space  age  for  maximum  visual  efBclency 
in  all  walks  of  life.  Our  population  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  due  to  an 
increased  birth  rate  and  a  redoced  death 
rate.  As  our  population  inereaaea  the 
need  for  vision   care  expands,  and  in 


haa  proven  Tttmrkisli^  t*.,. 
proper  vision  care  for  ^— '■■       ^'•^ 


dustrial  employees  can  pay  for  ttg« 
many  thnes  orw  in  efBclency  and  VT 
duced  accidents.  While  manageasS 
recognises  this,  five  out  of  shTooc^au. 
stiU  lack  fuUy  adagmite  ^iteo  pMmm!| 
If  the  other  93  peroont  vesa  lo^S 
adequate  programs,  the  prirfiasiiaiJTr* 
sonnel  to  man  them  eoidd  not  be  fooM 
I  know  we  are  all  vitally  conc^^ 
with  the  problem  of  reducing  hlghvu 
accidents,  and  recent  studies  Atm  *S 
three  out  of  every  five  motorists  tMMA 
viston  problem  which  can  be  cmtgL^ 
Public  ofliciaiB  and  rrganimttnm  laZ 
moting  highway  safety  look  to  the^ 
tometrlst's  specialised  service  to  estabSj 
and  maintain  proper  vision  staadH* 
for  motorists.  ~^'" 

Mr.  President,  psychologists  and  eds. 
cators  recognize  more  and  more  the  in. 
portance  of  vision  in  child  develsimiM. 
Hew  many  children,  for  exaaq>li;  ban 
been  handicapped  in  immlag  im^ 
slcills  because  ot  an  undetected  ^Z 
problem,  and  lost  forever  as  useful  tat 
productive  members  of  society?  t^ 
neglect  of  viston  care  certainly  p^n  s 
part  in  causing  the  already  formiAM* 
problem  of  school  dropouts— the  m- 
trahaed  and  wicmpAoyabie.  and  sHa 
funetionally  iUtterate.  yo«th  we  art  asr 
hoping  to  help  through  the  pngmt 
Tooth  E^mployment  Aet  and  the  Ha- 
tkxial  Service  Corps.  To  meet  this  need 
we  must  train  more  optometrists. 

Vision  is  also  an  important  faotor  ii 
leisure  time  activities  for  the  youag,  the 
middle  aged,  and  those  who  ham  ». 
tired.  Virtually  every  type  of  acttf% 
to  which  AmCTleans  torn  in  their  gimw 
ing  hoitrs  of  leisure— whether  boatti«  «r 
hxmting.  reading,  or  televlston  vlewli«-. 
can  be  made  more  enjoyable,  mere  pea- 
ductive,  aiul  in  many  cases  safer  ^  i^ 
proved  vision.  In  the  ease  of  ov  d^ 
er  citizens,  particularly,  the  visual  cat 
and  aids  which  are  available  today  «b 
contribute  greatly  to  their  self-reUaaa 
and  hai)plne8s. 

I  should  also  call  specific  attention  to 
the  fact  that  from  15  to  30  percent  of  the 
optometrists  who  graduated  in  1993  mm 
commissioned  in  the  armed  aervieeB.   9i 
this  age  of  space  exploration,  supcrsonk 
aircraft,   intercontinental  ballistic  mif- 
siles.  and  nuclear  power,  it  is  evidotf 
that  nriftytmnnr^  vlsual  efficiency  is  an  in- 
dispensable item  in  our  defense  progrsn. 
Mr.  President,  this  brief  summary  d 
our  Nation's  present  and  future  vWoo 
needs  clearly  shows,  I  beUere,  that  we  m 
going  to  require  increasing  numbers  of 
trained  optometrists.    Optometrists  sit 
already  essential  to  our  country's  visiaa 
care.     Today  approximately  75  percent 
of  all  Americans  visit  optometrists  wfaca 
they  seek  vision  care.    As  in  the  case  tl 
aU  categories  of  physicians,  there  li  t 
serious  shortage   of  oirfithalmologists— 
the    optometrists'    counterpart    in   tbe 
medical  profession.    And  to  complicate 
the  problem,  ophthalmologists  are  lor 
the  most  part  located  in  the  larger 
ropoUtan  areas,  while  the  vast 

of   the    75    potent    of   our  pt, 

which  relies  upon  optometrists  ig  In 
muiller  communities  and  rural 
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PoUowing  World  War  II,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  OI  bill's  educational  ben- 
efits, many  veterans  entered  schools  and 
gottt^es  of  optometry,  with  a  resulting 
fspanslon  in  optometrie  graduates, 
ffenever,  since  then  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  enrollment  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  of  optometry. 

This  has  been  caused  primarily  by  the 
gt«at  advance  in  salaries  paid  graduate 
cQgioeers  and  technicians.  However,  in 
my  Judgment  tlie  length  and  scope  of  the 
optometrie  curriculum  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  All  schools  of 
optometry  require  a  minimum  of  5  years 
of  study  at  tbe  college  level  and  some 
require  a  sixth  year  for  the  O.D.  degree. 
The  optometrie  curriculum  includes,  of 
course,  subjects  directly  related  to  vision 
care.  Yet  it  also  includes  courses  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  so 
foi-th,  so  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
student's  work  constitutes  a  broad  study 
of  the  human  body.  This  enables  optom- 
etrists to  refer,  for  appropriate  profes- 
sional medical  care,  patients  whose  eyes 
reveal  evidences  of  possible  diseases. 

As  a  result  of  the  attractive  salaries 
available  to  graduates  in  engineering 
and  technology  and  the  long  and  difficult 
curriculum  which  must  be  undertaken, 
the  number  of  optometrie  graduates  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  has  been  less 
than  the  number  who,  through  death  or 
retirement,  have  left  the  ranks  of  the 
active  practitioners. 

Recently  some  Interesting  figures  per- 
taining to  optometrie  manpower  in  my 
own  State  have  been  called  to  my  at- 
tention. In  1952  there  were  856  New 
Jersey  optometrists  listed  in  the  Blue 
Book  of  Optometry,  a  publication  which 
lists  all  licensed  optometrists  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  years  later,  in  1962, 
there  were  only  739  listed  for  New  Jersey, 
a  decrease  of  14  percent.  During  this 
same  period,  the  population  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  increased  by  25  percent 
from  5,066.000  to  6,244,000.  This  means 
that  we  have  1  optometrist  for  about 
9,500  of  the  population,  while  the  proper 
ratio  should  be  no  greater  than  1  to 
7.000. 

It  is  also  important  to  noto  that  op- 
tometrists who  have  been  able  to  com- 
plete their  professional  education 
through  privately  financed  student  loan 
funds  have  an  outstanding  record  for 
repayment  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  amount  in- 
volved in  extending  S.  911's  loan  provi- 
sions to  students  of  optometry  is  small, 
it  is  in  my  Judgment  an  essential  invest- 
ment in  our  Nation's  health  and  secu- 
rity, and  would  help  eliminate  the  short- 
age of  trained  health  personnel  which 
the  President  has  termed  "perhaps  the 
most  threatening  breach  in  our  health 
defenses."  I  urge  the  Senate  to  help 
close  this  critical  gap  by  acting  favorably 
on  the  amendments  I  am  submitting. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


him.  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  5517)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  and  tor  other 
purposes,  wtiich  was  ordered  to  Ue  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
YOT7NC  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
House  bill  5517.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL.  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,   1963— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio  submitted  an 
amendment,  Intended  to  lie  proposed  by 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rvtles  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  6517 1 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  .imendment: 
namely,  on  page  66,  line  12.  Immediately  be- 
fore the  words  "The  Act"  Insert  "Sec  401." 

On  page  57  at  the  end  of  line  4  Insert 
quotation  marks. 

On  page  67  line  5  strike  out  "Sec.  4.  This 
title."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  402. 
Sections  401   and  402  of  this  title." 

On  page  57,  Immediately  aft<?r  line  6  add 
the  following  new  sections: 

"OEI  INfrlONS 

"Sec.  403  As  used  lu  section  403  through 
415.  unless  the  context  clearly  Indicates 
otherwise — 

"(1)  The  teim  'elcctlou"  includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election.  Including  a 
preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates; 

"(2)  The  term  "candidate*  means  an  in- 
dividual whose  name  Is  presented  at  an 
election  for  nomination  for.  or  election  as. 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
Representative  in.  or  Resident  Commissioner 
to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  such  Individual  is  nominated 
or  elected: 

"(3)  The  term  'political  committee'  in- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organl- 
zntlon  which  accepts  contributions  or  makes 
expenditures  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing $2,600  In  any  calendar  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing  or  attempting  to  Influ- 
ence in  any  nuuiuer  whatsoever  the  election 
of  a  candidate  cm:  candidates  or  presidential 
or  vice  presidential  electors; 

"(4)  The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a 
gift,  subscription.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer 
of  funds  between  committees,  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforcible,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion; 

"(5)  The  term  'expenditure"  includes  a 
pajrment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit, 
or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or 
transfer  of  funds  between  committees,  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforcible,  to  make 
an  expenditure; 

"(6)  The  term  'person'  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons:  and 

"(7)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"CAMPAIGN    PBACriCES ORGANIZATION    Or 

POUTICAl,    COMkdITTKBS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Every  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contribution  shall  be  accepted,  and  no  ex- 
penditure made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  po- 


litical committee  for  the  purpoae  of  influenc- 
ing an  election  until  auch  chairman  and 
treasurer  have  been  chosen.  Ko  expenditure 
shall  be  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  political 
committee  without  the  authorisation  of  Its 
chairman  or  treasurer. 

"(b)  Every  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  committee  shall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  treasurer,  and  In  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof.  Including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  making  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  see 
to  It  that  all  contributions  received  by  or  for 
a  committee  shall  be  kept  separate  from  any 
p<Tsonal  funds  and  deposited  in  a  special 
account. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

■•(  1 )  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
conuBittee; 

"(5)  the  nnme  and  address  of  every  person 
m.-klng  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof; 

"(3)  nil  expenditures  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  such  committee;  and 

"(4)  the  name  and  addrees  of  every  per- 
son to  whom  any  such  expenditure  is  made, 
and  the  date  thereof. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  bill,  stating 
the  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  political  conunlttee  exceeding 
•  iOO  in  amount.  The  treasurer  shall  pre- 
serve all  receipted  bills  and  accounu  re- 
quired to  t>e  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
st.\tement  containing  such  items. 

"REPORTS    BT    POLmCAl,    COMMTTTEES 

"Sec  405.  (a)  The  treasurer  of  a  political 
committee  sliall  file  rep<»-t£  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  forms  to  be  prescribed 
by  him.  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such 
reports  (except  as  provided  In  section  410 
(b) )  to  the  clerk  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  In  which  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  conunlttee  is  located. 
Such  reports  shall  be  filed,  complete  as  of 
June  30  and  December  31  of  each  year,  and 
as  of  tbe  tenth  day  next  preceding  the  date 
on  which  an  election  is  to  be  held,  and  as  the 
thirtieth  day  following  an  election,  with  re- 
spect to  which  contributions  were  received  or 
expenditures  made  by  xuch  committee.  In 
each  instance  reports  shaU  be  filed  not  later 
than  the  third  day  foUowlng  the  reporting 
date  as  above  provided.  Each  report  shall 
contain — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period: 

"(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for  such 
committee  in  one  or  more  Items  of  the  aggre- 
gate  amount  or  value,  within  the  calendar 
year,  of  tlOO  or  more,  together  with  the 
amount  and  date  of  such  contribution:  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  term 
'contribution*,  as  used  h«r«ln.  shall  not  in- 
clude transfers  of  funds  to  or  from  political 
committees  or  candidates; 

"(3)  the  total  sum  of  Individual  contri- 
butions made  to  or  for  such  c<»nmlttee  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  under 
paragraph   (2); 

"(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  po- 
litical committee  or  candidate  from  which 
the  committee  received  any  transfer  of  funds, 
together  with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  transfers; 

"(5)  the  total  sum  of  all  contributions 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  the 
calendar  year; 

"(6)  the  name  and  address  of  each  person 
to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been  made  by 
such  committee  in  one  or  more  items  of  the 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  cal- 
endar year,  of  $100  or  more,  and  the  amount, 
date,  and  purjKJse  of  such  expenditure; 
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"(7)  the  total  mm  of  all  ezpexuUturw 
made  by  eacli  oommlttee,  dazing  the  ealen- 
dar  year  and  not  atated  under  paracraph 

(«); 

"(8)  the  name  and  addreM  of  each  polit- 
ical committee  or  candidate  to  which  the 
committee  made  any  transfer  of  funda,  to- 
gether with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  all 
such  tranafers;  and 

"(9)  the  total  mm  of  expenditures  made 
by  such  committee  dtirlng  the  calendar  year. 
"(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  during 
the  calendar  year  to  which  tlwy  relate,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item 
reported  In  a  previous  report  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

"(c)  The  report  required  to  be  filed  as  of 
December  31  shall  cover  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  political  committees 
supporting  candidates  for  President.  Vice 
President,  or  Senator,  a  copy  at  the  report 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"(e)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  con- 
tain a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  contributions  were  received  or 
expenditures  made.  In  the  case  of  political 
committees  supporting  more  than  one  candi- 
date (and  State  and  local  candidates),  the 
amount  of  the  total  expenditures  allocable 
to  each  candidate — 

"(1)  shall  be  In  the  same  ratio  as  expend - 
Itiires  on  behalf  of  each  candidate  for 
printing  and  advertising,  radio  time,  and 
television  time  bears  to  the  total  of  such  ex- 
penditures, or 

"(2)  where  no  expenditures  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  p\irpoees 
there  shall  be  charged  to  each  Federal  can- 
didate an  amount  equal  to  the  full  expendi- 
ture divided  by  the  total  number  of  candi- 
dates. Federal  and  State; 


except  that  expendltiues  specifically  desig- 
nated for  an  individual  candidate  shall  be 
charged  to  such  candidate. 

"(f)  Whenever  any  report  is  filed  by  the 
treasurer  of  any  political  committee  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  such  treasurer  at 
the  same  time  shall  transmit  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  such  report  to  each  candi- 
date on  whose  oehalf  such  report  reflects  any 
contribution  received,  or  any  expenditure 
made,  by  such  political  committee. 

"aXPOBTS     BT     OTBDtS     TBAti     POLmCAI, 

coMMTrrzxs 
"Sec.  *06.  E^very  person  (other  than  those 
filing  reports  pursuant  to  section  405)   who 
makes  an  expenditure  in  one  or  more  items 
aggregating   $100   or   more    within   a   calen- 
dar year,  other  than  by  contribution   to  a 
political  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing. In  two  or  more  States,  election  of 
candidates,  shall  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  a  form   to  be 
prescribed  by  blm,  an  Itemized  detailed  re- 
port of  such  ezpendlt\ires  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  required  of  the  treastu-er  of  a  politi- 
cal committee  by  section  405,  and  shall  file 
a  copy  thereof  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  410(b) )  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
such  expenditures  are  made,  and  in  the  case 
of  any  expenditure  In  support  of  a  candi- 
date for  President,  Vice  President,  or  United 
States  Senator,  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

"SXPOBTS    BT    CANnmATSS 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Every  candidate  shall  file 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  him,  re- 
ports of  receipts  and  expenditures  and  shall 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  If  a  candidate  for  Senator,  and 
(except  as  provided  In  section  410(b))  to 
the  clerk  of  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  candidate  re- 


■ide*.  Such  reports  shall  be  complete  as 
or  the  tenth  day  next  preoedtag  the  date  on 
which  an  eleetloa  for  the  oMee  for  whleh  he 
la  a  candidate  la  to  be  hald.  and  »m  ot  tbt 
fortieth  day  fc^kwlng  muh  aleeUan.  and  la 
eaoh  Instance  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
the  third  day  following  the  reporting  date; 
except  that  where  a  candidate  In  (urdar  to 
qualify  for  the  general  election  must  run  In 
two  successive  primaries  In  one  party  no 
second  report  on  the  first  primary  will  be 
required  for  those  candidates  participating 
In  the  second  primary  U  reports  filed  for  the 
second  primary  are  cumulative  and  supple- 
mentary of  the  report  filed  before  the  first 
primary.  Such  reports  shall  contain  a  cor- 
rect and  Itemized  detailed  report  of  con- 
tributions received  and  expenditures  made 
by  him  In  aid  or  support  of  his  candidacy  for 
election,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing 
the  result  of  the  election,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  required  of  the  treasurer  of  a  politi- 
cal committee  by  section  406,  including 
amounts  expended  from  his  own  funds. 

"(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative,  but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  In  an  Item 
reported  in  a  previous  report,  only  the 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

"rOSMAL  REQxnREMENTS  ON  nUKC  KEPOSTS  AND 
STATKMXKTS 

"Sec.  408.  The  reports  and  statements  re- 
quired by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  candidate, 
a  treasurer  of  a  political  committee,  or  by 
any  other  person,  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  copies  thereof 
required  to  be  fUed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  and  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  410(b) )  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
States  district  court — 

"  ( 1 )  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  or  af- 
firmation of  the  person  filing  such  report  or 
statement,  taken  before  any  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths; 

"(2)  shall  be  deemed  properly  filed  when 
delivered  to  the  specified  recipient,  or  when 
deposited  In  an  established  post  oOlce  within 
the  prescribed  time,  duly  stamped,  registered, 
and  properly  addressed,  but  In  the  event  it 
U  not  received,  a  duplicate  of  such  report 
or  statement  shall  be  promptly  filed  upon 
notice  of  its  nonrecelpt  by  the  ofllcer  with 
whom  it  is  required  to  be  filed;  and 

"(3)  a  copy  shall  be  preserved  by  the  per- 
son filing  it  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  filing. 

"DtrriKs  or  the  clesk  or  the  bouse  or  eefex- 

SMTATIVEa      A1*D      THE      SECaETAXT      OT      TME 
SENATE 

"Sec.  409.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  RepresentoUves  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate — 

"(1)  to  preserve  the  reports  and  state- 
menU  filed  under  this  title  for  a  period  of 
six  jrears  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

"(2)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  public  insnection  during  regu- 
lar office  hoiu^; 

"(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  such  inspection  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  receipt  by  them;  and 

"(4)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating 
machine,  as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expense  of  such  person. 

"DUTIES   or  CLESKS   Or  UNTrXD  STATES   DtSTmlCT 
COUXTS 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerks  of  United  States  district  courts— 

"  ( 1 )  to  receive  and  maintain  in  an  orderly 
manner  all  reports  and  statements  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  fUed  with  such  clerks; 

"(3)  to  maintain  such  reports  and  state- 
ments for  public  Inspection  for  a  period  of 
six  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

"(3)  to  make  such  reports  and  statements 
available  for  public  Inspection  during  regu- 
lar office  hours: 
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"(4)  to  make  available  for  public  h^^ 
tlon  each  report  and  statement  wSk 
twenty -four  hours  at  Its  receipt;  and 

"(»)  to  permit  copying  at  any  sudi  mbm 
or  statement  by  hand  or  by  dupUcZ. 
machine,  as  requested  by  any  person  ^T?* 
eiq>enae  of  such  person.  ^ 

"(b)  In  States  where  the  secretary  of  stste 
or  other  State  official  is  authorised  to  d» 
form  the  duties  specified  In  this  secUon  ^ 
filing  of  reports  and  statementa  under '^ 
title  shall  be  with  ruch  Stata  official  la  S 
of  the  filing  with  the  clerk  of  the  UnS 
States  district  court. 

"OENESAL  PEMALTIXS  rOS  VIOLATIOMS 

"Sec.  411.  (a)  Any  person  who  vtolatai 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  part  mk.h  w^ 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoaei 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  wUlfixlly  vloUtM 
any  provision  of  this  part  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  and  Imprisoned  not  mart 
than  two  years. 

"xxPENsxa  or  klsctioh  coimsrs 
"Sec,  412.  This  Act  shall  not  limit  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  make  contrlbuttoia 
or  expenditures  for  proper  legal  expenaas  is 
contesting  the  resulta  of  an  Section. 

"ErrSCT  ON  STAT*  UiWS 

"Sec.  413.  This  Act  shall  not  be  constroad 
to  annul,  or  to  exempt  any  candidate  tnm 
complying  with,  the  laws  of  any  State  rrtaV- 
Ing  to  the  nomination  or  election  of  caadl' 
dates,  unless  such  laws  are  directly  inoon. 
slstent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"PAETLAI.  XNVAUmTT 

"Sec.  414.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persona  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereto;. 

"aXPEALntC  CLAUSE 

"Sec.  415.  All  other  Acta  or  parta  of  Acta 
Inconsistent  herewith  are  repealed. 

"AMENDMENTS  TO  CtlMIN AL  CODE — DXriHTnOin 

"Sec.  416.  SecUon  691  of  title  18  of  tha 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  m 
follows : 

"  'i  591.  Definitions 

"  'When  used  in  sections  597,  509.  602,  601. 
600.  610.  and  612  of  thU  title — 

"  '(1)  The  tarm  "election"  Includes  a  gen- 
eral, special,  or  primary  election,  Includlnf 
a  preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  cr 
a  caucvis  of  a  poUtlcsd  party  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates: 

"'(2)  The  term  "candidate"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  name  is  presented  at  an  electioe 
for  nomination  for.  or  election  as.  President 
or  Vice  Preeldent.  or  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to,  tba 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not 
such  individual  is  nominated  or  elected; 

"'(3)  The  term  "political  committee"  In- 
cludes any  committee,  association,  or  organi- 
zation which  accepts  contributions  or  makai 
expenditures  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceed- 
ing $3,500  in  any  calendar  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  or  attempting  to  Influ- 
ence in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  election 
of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or  presidential 
or  vice  preeldentlal  electors; 

"'{♦)  The  term  "contribution"  includes  t 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer 
of  funds  between  committees,  and  indodee 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enforcible.  to  make  a  contri- 
bution; 

"'(5)  The  term  "expendltxire"  Includes  a 
payment,  dlatrlbutlon.  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
or  transfer  of  funds  between  committees,  and 
Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whether  or  not  legally  enforcible,  to  make  aa 
expenditure; 

"  '(6)  The  term  "person"  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  association, 
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corporation .  and  any  other  organisation  or 
0OIIP  of  persons: 

-•(7)  The  tenn  "State"  includes  the  Com- 
Moowsaltb  of  Piierto  Rico,  any  possesiion  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  the  District  ot  CD- 
luaiMa.' 
ffjnxcAnoi*   om    dibtbibutton    or   election 

MATEUALS 

■■SBC.417.  Section  612  of  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
^tcr  the  word  'names'  wherever  It  appears 
fjuertin  the  words  "and  addressee.' 

"wrwrnvE  date 

■SEC. 418.  Sections  403-419  shall  take  ef- 
fect on  January  1.  1964.  except  that  the  pro- 
ytiloas  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  contrl- 
Dnttoaa  and  expenditures  made  prior  to  such 
4st«;  but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve 
aa7  person  from  filing  any  statemente  or  re- 
Mjrta  required  under  the  law  In  force  prior  to 
(be  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

-Ssc.419.  Sections  403  through  419  of  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  'Federal  Elections 
Art  of  19«3-.  • 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  also  submitted  an 
smendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
htm,  to  House  bill  5517,  making  supple- 
mentAl  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
taMe  and  to  be  printed. 

(Far  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
Ke  the  foregoing  notice. ) 


DONATION  OP  SURPLUS  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  TO  STATE  PARK 
AOENCQSS — ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
80RS  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Bsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  tMr.  Brewster  1  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Eomonoson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cmtby],  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
fllr.  Hartke]  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
8.  1238  to  permit  the  donation  of  sur- 
plns  Ptederal  property  to  State  park 
agencies,  and  that  their  names  be  added 
to  this  bill  at  its  next  printing. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  THE  NOMI- 
NATION  OP  JOHN   PRIOR   LEWIS 
TO  BE  A  MEMBER  OP  THE  COUN- 
CIL OF  EXX>NOMIC  ADVISERS 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and   Currency  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of  John 
Prior  Lewis,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Tbt  hearing  is  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
May  10.  1963.  in  room  5302  New  Senate 
OfBcc  Building  at  10  ajn. 

Any  persons  who  wish  to  appear  and 
testify  in  connection  with  this  nomina- 
tion are  requested  to  noUfy  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee  on 
«hking  and  Currency,  room  5300  New 
Senate  Office  BuUding.  telephone  CApi- 
tol  4-3121.  extension  3921. 


THE  POROE  OP  DEMOCRACY— THE 
njNCnON    OP    THE    HOUSE    OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 

**>••     MANSFIELD.       Mr.     Pi-esldent. 
*here  has  recently  been  published  a  book 


on  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
Time  correspondent,  Nell  MacNell.  It 
is  most  appn4)rlately  entitled  "Ptorge  of 
Democracy."  for  It  has  been  that  func- 
tion which  the  House  has  served  faith- 
fully since  the  beginning  of  the  Nation. 
The  House  has  been  close  to  the  grass- 
roots at  all  times;  the  storms  which  have 
rocked  the  people  throughout  our  his- 
tory have  i>ounded  In  its  Chamber.  It 
has  played  the  great  role  in  this  Govern- 
ment Of  putting  the  stamp  of  the  people 
on  the  legislation  of  the  NaUon.  It  has 
been  the  voice  of  Main  Street,  echoing 
in  Its  many  accents,  in  our  national  ac- 
tivities. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the 
House  know,  firsthand,  of  the  high  sig- 
nificance of  that  body  and  the  dedication 
both  to  the  institution  and  to  the  Nation 
of  its  many  Members  throughout  the 
decades.  Too  often,  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  this  coequal  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature is  overlooked  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, I  suppose,  than  that  it  is  harder  to 
get  to  know  and  too  complex  to  interpret 
readily.  I  am  afraid  that  much  of  that 
situation  is  the  fault  of  the  press  and 
those  engaged  in  other  means  of  commu- 
nication, because  they  have  placed  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  Senate  and  not 
enough  emphasis  on  the  House  and  the 
activities  of  the  Members  who  com- 
prise it. 

I  am  delighted,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
MacNeil  has  seen  fit  to  take  on  the  job. 
Judging  from  the  reviews  of  his  book,  I 
believe  he  has  done  it  most  effectively. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  served  10 
years  in  the  House  and  as  one  who  has 
always  found  Members  both  cooperative 
and  constructive  in  the  joint  chores  of 
the  Congress,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  own  high  regard 
for  the  coequal  branch  of  the  Federal 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  "forge  of  democracy."  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  several  reviews 
of  Mr.  MacNeil  s  book  of  that  title  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  April  28. 

19631 
The  Undeeestimateo   House  or  Concrbbs 

"Forge  of  Democracy:  The  House  of  Rep- 
resenUUves.'  by  Nell  MacNeil  (MacKay; 
a6.76). 

To  welcome  thia  book  only  as  a  compre- 
hensive story  and  study  of  the  congressional 
branch  "closest  to  the  people"  would  be  faint 
praise.  Mr.  MacNeil.  a  Washington  news 
correspondent  steeped  in  American  history 
and  political  philosophy,  does  more  than 
describe,  narrate,  and  report.  He  does  re- 
markably  well  m  the  extremely  difficult  task 
of  defining  the  sometimes  Ignored  and  often 
underestimated  House. 

This  product  of  yeara  of  research  and  ob- 
servation clears  away  much  nUsunderatand- 
Ing  and  ignorance.  It  tries  to  present  the 
House  In  its  rightful  position  and  perspective 
as  a  constitutional  parliamentary  body  and  a 
political,  popular-based  and  pressure-ridden 
institution  with  moods,  tempers  and  a  "mind 
of  Its  own.  a  sense  of  itself,  that  defies  spe- 
cific analysis." 

In  fUvorlng— not  padding— the  pages  with 
anacdotes  and  quotations  concerning  color- 
ful congressional  characters  past  and  pres- 
ent, Mr.  MacNeil  weaves  them  Into  the  main 

fabric  as  meaningful  examples  and  elabora- 
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tlons.  He  keeps  In  proportion  the  antics  or 
abuses  of  some  members  and  the  occasional 
bedlam  or  silliness  of  House  sessions.  He 
stresses  the  generaUy  lltUe  apisvcUted  abU- 
Ity.  dedication,  and  anonyndty  of  many 
otbers  as  well  as  the  Inherent  power  and  \Utl- 
mate  sense  of  responsibUity  of  the  House  to 
get  things  done. 

•n»e  worthiest  aspect  of  this  ambitious 
book  Is  Its  accuracy  and  objectivity.  Schol- 
ars and  specialists  may  spot  minor  factual 
errors,  certainly  not  readUy  discernible  to 
readers  reasonably  well  acquainted  with 
Congress.  Some  may  dispute  the  Inclusion 
of  James  K.  Polk  among  "men  ot  Inferior 
stamp"  or  question  the  appraisal  of  Thomas 
Reed  as  "perhaps  the  greatest  ot  Speakers 
of  the  House." 

WHEKE    IS    THE     PUSS? 

Here  and  there  the  casual  reader  may  skip 
stretches  explaining  legisIaUve  rules  and  ma- 
chinery. The  press  gallery  may  wonder  why 
the  author  managed  to  Insert  so  little  news 
about  the  fourth  esUte  and  ita  association 
with  the  House,  for  better  or  worse. 

History  buffs  may  complain  mildly  that 
House  personages  and  events  of  the  last  few 
years  take  up  far  more  space  than  do  those 
of  earlier  exciting  eras.  WiUle  Mr.  MacNeil 
does  not  profess  to  write  for  pacteiity,  some 
current  references  could  seem  superfluous  or 
outdated  surprisingly  soon.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  hazard  of  telling  the  story  of  a  House 
which  presently  la  conservative,  powerful  and 
vigorous  but  has  not  always  been  so  and 
could  change  again. 

Only  the  crabbiest  critic  or  thinnest- 
skinned  Congressman,  however,  would  accuse 
the  author  of  being  oplntonated  In  interpre- 
tation, dogmatic  in  cotMSlualons,  cruel  in 
characterizations  or  a  hero  worshipper  of 
these  leaders  and  Members  he  obvioiisly 
admires. 

NO     PTTNCRES    PTTULXD 

Commentary  on  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  pulls  no  punches  but 
Is  fair  and  balanced,  as  accotmts  of  that 
controversial  group  usually  go.  The  entire 
chapter  on  the  Rules  Committee  expansion 
battle  of  1961  is  an  outstanding  reportorlal 
achievement  based  to  a  large  extent  on  Mr. 
MacNeil 's  personal  and  professional  experi- 
ence in  covering  Congress.  It  gives  readers, 
now  and  to  come,  a  minutely  detailed  ex- 
ample of  "mighty  struggles  which  periodi- 
cally have  convulsed  the  House  and  wrenched 
apart  the  orderly  routine  of  its  ways  and 
tested  the  mettle  of  every  Member." 

If  this  book  slights  the  Senate  it  does  so 
principally  because  the  House  so  often  has 
been  burled  as  a  "lower  body"  In  historical 
and  legislative  writings.  The  House  admit- 
tedly has  a  rather  poor  reputation  among 
citizens  who  consider  only  Its  superficial 
sound  and  fury  and  the  all-too-evldent 
doings  of  some  mediocre,  demagogic  or 
chiseling  public  servants. 

All  this  and  more  goes  Into  the  "Forge  of 
Democracy"  but  the  final  product  is  worthy 
of  the  toll  and  talent  Mr.  MacNeU  put  into  it. 

RoBEiT  K.  Walsh. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  28, 
1963) 

Olort  Fills  the  House  That  H»to«t  Bun.T 
(Reviewed  by  Richard  L.  X^ons) 

"Forge  of  Democracy:  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives," by  Neil  MacNeil  (McKay.  496  pp., 
$6.75). 

An  important  difference  between  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  is 
that  the  House  has  not  had  a  good  press 
agent. 

The  House  usually  has  been  hidden  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Senate  wfalcta  seems  more  im- 
portant because  it  has  fewer  Bfembera  and 
talks  more.    The  House  makes  the  headlines 
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when  It  U  being  a  nuisance.  Visiting  scImI- 
ars  have  always  despaired  that  It  would  evwr 
amount  to  much.  Probably  no  Instttutlon 
of  government  Is  lew  understood  or  more 
underrated. 

This  Is  a  pity  because  If  you  know  the 
players  the  House  Is  the  most  fascinating 
show  In  town.  It  Is  a  camples  machine 
overloaded  with  rules  which  were  Intended 
to  permit  the  huge  body  to  operate,  but 
which  sometimes  prevent  It  from  operating 
at  all.  It  Is  an  Informal,  raucous  assembly, 
fiercely  proud  that  In  the  beginning  It  alone 
was  chosen  to  be  the  directly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  Its  debate  U 
shorter  than  the  Senate's  and  often  sharper. 
Its  Members  are  leas  known  than  Senators 
but  often  more  expert  In  their  special  field. 
And  as  the  pendulimi  swings  back,  the  House 
again  has  assumed  the  dominant  role  as  the 
battlefield  where  the  President's  program 
win  pass  or  fall. 

Strangely,  almost  nothing  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  House  as  an  Institution.  Pieces 
of  its  story  have  been  stuffed  Into  biography 
and  political  science  tracts.  But  aside  from 
George  B.  Oalloway's  slender  volume  2  years 
ago,  Nell  MacNell's  book  Is  the  first  effort 
In  nearly  half  a  century  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  House  as  a  living  Institution,  relate 
Its  present  to  Its  past  and  put  It  in  perspec- 
tive. It  Is  a  major  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion. 

MacNell  has  covered  the  House  for  more 
than  a  decade  as  a  reporter  for  United  Press 
and  now  for  Time  magazine.  He  tells  all 
sides  of  a  complex  story  In  the  style  of  a 
good  reporter,  but  essentially  he  is  a  friend 
of  the  House. 

Those  who  fear  that  the  House  Is  about 
to  come  apart  at  the  seams  and  needs  basic 
reform  might  wlah  for  an  extra  chapter  on 
this  subject.  But  the  whole  story  of  the 
Infinitely  complex  arrangement  of  the  House 
and  the  history  of  drastic  reform  may  be 
helpful  to  the  reformers.  It  would  take 
more  to  change  the  House  than  knocking  a 
couple  of  stubborn  old  men  over  the  head. 
And  when  the  House  knocked  down  a  des- 
potic Speaker  50  years  ago  it  set  up  a  despotic 
Rules  Committee. 

MacNell  presents  a  big  slice  of  history 
and  at  Its  best — telling  the  frantic  floor 
maneuvers  to  win  a  close  vote — it  Is  a 
crackling  good  story.  His  chapter  on  the 
titanic  battle  between  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  and  the  conservative  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  Representative  HowAao 
W.  SicrrH.  Democrat.  Virginia,  for  control 
of  the  legislative  machinery  In  1961  Is  the 
most  complete  account  that  has  been  printed. 
The  House  has  seen  some  great  and  wild 
times.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoim  made 
their  names  there.  Clay  served  as  Speaker 
every  day  he  sat  In  the  House.  John  Qxilncy 
Adams  served  In  the  House  after  he  had 
been  President.  Abraliam  Lincoln  sat  in  the 
House  briefly.  So  did  Davy  Crockett  and  a 
former  heav3rwelght  boxing  champ. 

In  1812  before  the  House  had  learned  how 
to  stop  a  filibuster,  a  band  of  Democrats 
burst  into  the  chamber  during  a  late  evening 
speech  and  made  such  a  noise  banging  spit- 
toons and  throwing  them  around  that  the 
member  holding  the  floor  was  scared  Into 
his  seat.  The  warhawks  then  pushed 
through  a  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
Und.  A  few  years  ago,  the  late  Adolph 
Sabath,  Democrat,  nunols,  while  chairman 
of  the  R\iles  Commltee,  achieved  a  some- 
what similar  effect  by  blocking  a  conserva- 
tive resolution  by  feigning  a  heart  attack 
at  the  conunlttee  table. 

One  of  the  House's  greatest  moments  as 
an  Institution  occurred  In  the  1890's  when 
Speaker  Thomas  Reed  of  Maine  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  personality  changed  chao*  to 
order  and  pushed  ttirough  rules  that  per- 
mitted the  majority  to  operate.  Have  you 
heard  of  Tom  Baed? 


[From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Hwald  Trlbime, 
Apr.  as.  IMS] 

Lara  AiTD  TnoB  of  thx  (Lowot)  House 

(By  John  K.  Hutidmw) 

"Forge  of  Democracy :  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentottves,"  by  Nell  MacNeU  (McKay,  4»« 
pp.  S«.76). 

Proi^Md  up  against  a  local  soda-fountain 
ooimter  during  the  recent  16-week  darkness 
was  a  newspaperman  who  allowed  that  If 
this  thing  went  on  much  longer  he  was 
going  to  run  for  Congress,  or  something.  If 
be  still  feels  an  urge  so  desperate,  a  fellow 
Journalist  In  Washington  by  the  name  of 
Nell  MacNell  has  a  hefty  sort  of  handbook 
for  him — though  it's  something  of  a  question 
as  to  whether  "Forge  of  Democracy:  The 
House  of  Representatives"  would  bring  an 
amateur  politician  scurrying  or  send  him 
scampering. 

Mr.  MacNell,  Time  magaslne's  chief  con- 
gressional correspondent.  Is  clearly  a  Hoxise 
of  Representatives  buff — he  could  scarcely 
be  otherwise  and  still  have  devoted  himself 
so  wholeheartedly  to  this  long,  factual,  gen- 
erally admiring  study  of  the  lower  House, 
past  and  present.  "Lower  House"?  Only 
an  outsider,  or  anyhow  a  nonmember,  would 
dream  of  calling  It  that. 

Certainly  no  one  wovild  have  dared  to  In 
the  presence  of,  say,  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn.  For  while  Mr.  MacNell  U  at  pains 
to  point  out  all  the  forbiddingly  complex 
machinery,  the  frequent  absurdities  and  the 
occasional  skulduggery  of  the  House,  It  Is 
hlB  major  theme  that  the  Senate's  legislative 
brother  has  historical  reason  to  feel  Itself 
a  proud  Chamber — one  that,  by  and  large, 
has  been  what  the  Founding  Fathers  In- 
tended It,  to  be,  the  governmental  Insti- 
tution moist  Immediately  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 

By  the  time  he  has  finished  Its  story, 
telling  It  from  the  beginning,  with  recurring 
references  to  the  present,  Mr.  MacNell  has 
suggested  a  pair  of  contrasting  Images.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Senate,  sedate,  club-like, 
and  smug  in  its  prestige.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  House,  often  rowdy,  unpredictable  as  an 
overcrowded  corner  saloon,  and  taking  no 
nonsense  from  anybody — not.  at  least,  with- 
out a  fight. 

It  is  that  unit  of  the  body  politic  In  which 
a  subconunlttee  chalnnan  (Loxilslana's  Orro 
Passman)  could  In  effect  tell  two  Prealdents, 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy,  to  go  fly  a  kite 
when  they  asked  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  for  more  foreign  aid  than  Con- 
gressman Passman  deemed  necessary.  It  Is 
also  the  Chamber  which.  In  ICr.  MacNell's 
view  as  in  its  own,  has  explored  legislative 
problems  more  thoroughly  than  Its  partner 
and  rival,  the  Senate,  and  has  left  a  greater 
imprint  on  the  law  of  the  land. 

Although  the  tyranny  of  such  Speakers  as 
Thomas  ("Czar")  Reed  and  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non is  long  vanished,  outrageous  things  still 
happen  there — as  when.  In  1966,  the  Rules 
Committee  reputedly  killed  a  housing  bill  In 
8  minutes  without  so  much  as  reading  it. 
Congressmen  making  foreign  tours  at  public 
expense  are  still  shameless;  even  Adam  Cuit- 
TON  PowDx  does  not  bold  the  record.  The 
speeches  Congressmen  write  for  the  Con- 
caxsaiOMAi.  Rccoao  and  the  folks  back  home, 
days  after  a  debate  Is  over  and  the  vote 
taken,  are  a  caution. 

But  the  machinery,  Mr.  MacNell  Is  con- 
vinced. Is  generally  successful  If  cxunbersome. 
Even  committee  chairmanship  by  seniority 
Is  preferable  to  its  alternative,  dictation  by 
a  Speaker.  Freshmen  Congressmen  are  more 
considerately  treated  than  they  once  were. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  one  solon  threatened 
another  with  a  gun  on  the  House  fioor,  as 
in  the  days  when  southern  and  northern 
legislators  were  warming  up  for  the  dvll 
War.  Investigation  committee  procedxtree 
f  atm  abused,  but  when  did  we  lact  have 


^prU  so 

anything  quite  comparable  to  the  ^m^ 
Judiciary  Committee  solemnly  Uateai^? 
a  maniac^  testimony  that  PteaktaotoLlI 
had  seduced  his  sister  and  forced  hii*i!? 
exile?  ^  ■■*• 

If  you  could  select  from  the  old  dan. «» 
might  ask  for  the  eloquence  of  oldj22 
Qulncy  Adams,  the  charm  and  brlUUa^^ 
Henry  Clay,  and  the  savage  repartn  !! 
Alexander  Stephens,  who  heard  a  kI^m. 
opponent  roar  that  he  could  swaUowtttt! 
Aleck  whole.  "If  you  do,"  said  the  t^l 
Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy,  "»oa»Si 
have  more  brains  In  your  belly' than  t2 
ever  had  In  your  head."  '^ 

Thoroxigh  as  he  Is,  Mr.  MacNeU  nei«  ^m 
tell  how  Congressmen  get  elected,  but  S 
Is  something  else  again,  and  perhaps  taott!! 
book.  Meanwhile,  here  Is  a  good  asT^: 
warding  alike  to  potential  candldataT^ 
to  mere  constituents  who  write  lett«n  Uma 
begin:  "You  must  have  been  craiy  whea  ^ 
said  the  other  day  In  the  House." 
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DANGERS  OP  ANOTHER  KOREA 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PreiidttL 
there  have  been  suggestions  that  DjB. 
planes  should  bomb  lines  of  coouniBi. 
cations  and  supply  depots  in  North  T^et- 
nam.  The  individuals  who  give  voioe  to 
these  ideas  are  no  doubt  well-inten- 
tioned. They  see  this  tactic  as  a  m 
to  end  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  qulckh 
cheaply,  and  easily. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  tactic  will  htn 
precisely  the  opposite  effect.  It  Is  likdy 
to  prolong  the  conflict,  raise  the  price  to 
American  lives  and  money,  and  tn>>^  | 
real  solution  in  Vietnam  much  more  Hi- 
flcult  to  achieve.  It  is  likely  to  Invotic 
the  United  States  in  another  Konu 
conflict,  which  is  precisely  what  «i 
should  be  trying  to  prevent.  The  tnrik 
of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  no  qukk 
and  easy  solutions  in  Vietnam  any  dor 
than  there  were  in  Korea,  in  Cubs  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  To  give  the 
American  people  the  impression  that 
there   are   is   to  do  them   no  seniet. 

No  one  can  foretell  how  the  tides  ol 
conflict  may  run  in  Vietnam  or  what  vc 
may  be  compelled  to  do.  But  unless  ic 
are  looking  for  another  Korea,  we  wiO 
not  deliberately  enlarge  the  U.8.  involw- 
ment  and  commitment  in  that  countiy- 

The  President's  policy  is  based  npoB 
supplying  the  help  which  his  militiiy 
and  other  advisers  and  the  Vietnsaae 
officials  told  him  not  much  more  tbu 
a  year  Ago  was  all  that  was  necesw? 
to  bring  about  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  security  in  South  Vietnam.  Not 
5  months  ago  in  Vietnam,  three  col- 
leagues and  I  were  told  in  Saigon  thai 
all  was  going  well  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  that  AmerieiB 
help  was  anything  but  entirely  ample. 

Nevertheless,  my  colleagues  and  I 
warned,  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  Fv- 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  Febnmy 
25,  1963.  against  expecting  quick  and 
1easy  solutions.  Now  we  see  the  flr* 
pressures  to  deepen  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment beyond  its  present  great  depth,  a 
depth  which  has  already  cost  many 
American  lives.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  time  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  oar 
report.  We  can  reduce  our  commitment 
We  can  get  out  of  Vietnam.  But  la 
present  circumstances  we  can  hardly  in- 


_  that  commitment  by  bombing  In 
VfffQi  Vietnam  and  south  China  with- 
oS  turning  the  Vietnamese  conflict  into 
uKdntnl"*"*^  ftn  American  war  at  a 
I^in  American  lives  and  money  which 
«oald  not  be  commensurate  with  any 
Ainerlcan  interest  in  present  circum- 
gfgocea  or,  for  that  matter,  with  the 
h«sie  interests  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
I  repeat  what  we  said  in  the  report:  The 
Mofyet  in  Vietnam  is  a  Vietnamese  con- 
met  It  Is  not  an  American  war.  and, 
m  present  elrcumstances,  I  repeat,  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  become  one,  to  be 
Pg^  for  primarily  with  American  lives. 

So  I  wmild  say  to  the  advocates  of  ex- 
lf|t«iftn  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  that 
to  eall  for  what  looks  like  an  easy  and 
ebeap  way  of  doing  the  Job  in  Vietnam — 
t9  bombing  in  the  north — is  to  advocate 
a  king  step  toward  another  Korea.  We 
bad  better  think  hard  about  such  a  pro- 
poaed  course.  Those  who  advocate  such 
a  course  had  better  recognize  now  that 
that  is  what  they  are  proposing  to  the 
American  people. 


piri'EILNTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
B8TABLISHMENT  OP  THE  STATE 
OP  ISRAEL  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT 
NATION 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  Ifonday,  April  29,  the  State  of  Israel 
marked  the  15th  anniversary  of  its  es- 
tablishment as  an  independent  nation. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  oongratulations  to  the  people  of  this 
young  state  on  this  notable  occasion. 
•  The  world  has  recently  been  saddened 
by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Izhak  Ben- 
Zvi.  who  became  President  of  Israel  in 
1952.  The  people  of  Israel  will  certainly 
miss  his  leadership.  But  the  deeds  and 
dedicated  service  of  men  like  Izhak  Ben- 
Zvi  and  Chaim  Weizman,  Israel's  first 
President,  will  aways  stand  as  examples 
to  the  people  of  that  Nation  and  to  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  engaged  in  the 
monumental  task  of  nation-building, 
brael's  many  other  outstanding  leaders 
will  continue  to  provide  the  country  with 
sound  and  wise  leadership. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  indeed  ac- 
oomplished  much  in  the  past  15  years, 
although  they  have  been  beset  with 
many  problems  which  might  have  over- 
whelmed a  less  hardy  and  determined 
people.  They  have  established  a  stable 
central  government  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where  political  instability  is  a 
common  phenomenon.  They  have 
achieved  and  maintained  this  stability 
even  in  face  of  the  pressures  generated 
against  them  by  hostile  neighbors.  An 
uneasy  truce  has  existed  for  the  past 
several  years  between  Israel  and  the  na- 
tions which  surround  it,  but  Israel  has 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  daily  threats 
to  Its  existence,  to  build  a  nation  strong 
not  only  poliUcally,  but  economically  and 
culturally  as  well. 

Israel's  record  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  indeed  remarkable  and  worthy 
of  our  commendation.  She  has  made 
the  most  of  the  limited  natural  resources 
available  to  her  to  improve  her  domestic 
^oonomy,  and  has  embarked  on  an  Im- 
portant program  of  teohnleal  aasistanot. 


in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health  and 
education,  to  nations  in  Africa  and  Latin 
America.  In  the  past,  Israel  has  been 
the  recipient  of  aid  from  other  nations, 
particularly  the  United  States,  to  assist 
her  along  the  road  to  econmnic  develop- 
ment. Now  she  finds  herself  in  the  en- 
viable position  of  having  progressed  to 
the  point  where  she  is  in  a  ix>sitlon  to 
share  her  skills  with  other  developing 
nations.  In  this  achievement  she  holds 
an  unusual  poeltion  among  the  small  na- 
tions of  the  world.  We  in  America  are 
trying  to  encourage  other  nations  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  immense  burden 
of  foreign  aid,  and  we  salute  the  Israeli 
nation  for  assuming  responsibilities  in 
this  area. 

The  resourcefulness  and  vitality  of  the 
people  of  Israel  serve  as  examples  to 
all  of  us  in  the  free  world  and  to  people 
in  the  areas  of  the  world  still  engaged 
in  the  struggle  against  totalitarian  pow- 
ers. Their  devotion  to  the  same  princi- 
ples of  freedom  which  are  at  the 
foundation  of  our  own  Government  has 
withstood  powerful  and  continuing  chal- 
lenges, both  internal  and  external. 
They  are  determined  to  preserve  their 
democratic  way  of  life,  emphasizing  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual  and 
to  strengthen  the  Biblical  homeland 
promised  to  Moses,  where  all  Jews  might 
find  refuge  from  persecution. 

We  Americans  owe  a  debt  to  the  many 
people  of  Jewish  heritage  in  our  own 
country.  These  people  display  many  of 
the  same  characteristics  of  vitality  and 
energy  which  describe  the  builders  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  betterment  of  life  here  in  the 
United  States  have  been  many. 

We  all  hope  that  in  the  coming  year 
we  will  see  a  mitigation  of  world  ten- 
sions so  that  nations  such  as  Israel  can 
devote  their  full  energies  to  peaceful, 
domestic  development.  I  congratulate 
Israel  for  its  15-year  record  of  advance- 
ment and  wish  them  continued  success. 


SENATOR  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS.  OP 
DELAWARE.  RECIPIENT  OF  THE 
GEORGE  WASHINOTON  AWARD 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  GOOD  GOV- 
ERNMENT SOCIETY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Good  Government  Society 
held  its  annual  George  Washington 
Dinner  at  tlie  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  on  the  evening  ctf 
AprU  27,  19«S.  At  that  time  it  bestowed 
upon  two  of  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
Senator  A.  Wn.Lis  Robertson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of 
Delaware,  Its  George  Washington  Award. 

I  was  invited  by  the  society  to  make 
the  presentation  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Award  on  its  behalf  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks made  by  me  on  that  occasion,  and 
the  resolution  of  tribute  and  honor  ac- 
companying the  award  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams, be  printed  at  this  i>oint  in  the 
body  of  the  Rbcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  resolution  ct  tribute  axid  honor  were 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

Sematob  John  J.  WnxiAics  or  Delawaee 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  for  Inviting  me  to  pre- 
sent the  George  Washington  Award  on  Its 
behalf  to  my  colleague  and  friend,  John  J. 
WzLUAus,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

"ITie  society  always  Invites  Democrats  to 
present  its  awards  to  RepubUcana  and  Re- 
publicans to  present  Its  awards  to  Demo- 
crats. This  practice  arises  out  of  the  society's 
veneration  for  that  most  truthful  American, 
George  Washington,  and  Its  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Democrats  wUl  tell  the  truth 
on  Republicans,  and  Republicans  may  tell 
the  truth  about  Democrats. 

WhUe  John  Woxiams  pleads  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  being  a  Republican,  he  cannot  deny 
his  Int^ectual  kinship  with  at  least  three 
great  Democrats — Andrew  Jackson,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  Orover  Cleveland.  He  accepts 
the  Jacksonian  thesis  that  a  national  debt 
Is  "A  national  curse"  and  ought  to  be  paid. 
He  believes  with  John  C.  Calhoun  that  "the 
very  essence  of  a  free  government  consists 
In  considering  offices  as  public  trxists,  be- 
stowed for  the  good  of  the  ooontry,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  an  Individual  or  a  party." 
He  accepts  as  valid  the  declarations  of  Orover 
Cleveland  that  the  functions  of  government 
"do  not  Include  the  support  of  the  people" 
and  that  government  ought  not  to  exact 
"more  of  the  pet^le's  sustenanoe  through 
taxation  than  Is  neoeesary  to  meet  the  Just 
obligations  of  government  and  expenses  of 
Its  economical  administration.'* 

A  North  OaroUna  school  oommltteeman  In- 
formed his  neighbor  that  the  school  board 
had  decided  not  to  renew  for  an  additional 
year  the  oontract  of  the  nuua  who  taught 
science  in  the  high  school.  The  neighbor  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  th*s  action  of  the 
board,  stating  that  he  understood  that  this 
particular  teacher  had  attended  many  col- 
leges and  eiu^ed  nuuiy  degrees.  The  school 
oommltteeman  replied:  "Thafs  the  trouble 
with  him.  He  has  been  educated  way  past 
his  intelligence." 

John  Wrijams  has  not  been  "educated  way 
past  his  intelligence."  As  a  consequence,  he 
belongs  to  the  hardheaded  and  not  to  the 
eggheaded  school  ot  economic  thought. 

It  is  well  that  this  is  ao  because  the  egg- 
heads operating  on  the  Washington  scene  are 
striving  to  sell  the  public  some  economic 
nostrums,  which  hardheaded  economists 
will  not  buy.  For  example,  the  eggheads  as- 
sart that  If  It  spends  m(»«  than  It  receives 
in  revenue,  the  Government  wUl  have  an  ac- 
tive deficit,  which  is  desirable  because  It  may 
spur  the  economy  to  great  activity;  but  If  it 
receives  in  revenue  leas  than  It  spends.  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  passive  deficit  which  Is 
undesirable  because  It  Indicates  a  sluggish 
condition  of  the  economy. 

John  WnxiAscs  refuses  to  take  this  quack 
medicine.  He  asserts  that  a  deficit  In  Gov- 
ernment finances  Is  Inconsistent  with  sound 
economics,  efficient  Oovemment,  and  good 
morals,  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  called  ac- 
tive or  passive,  and  regardless  of  whether  it 
results  from  the  Government  spending  more 
than  it  receives  or  receiving  lees  than  it 
si>end8.  Like  Mr.  Idcawber,  the  outspoken 
(diaracter  In  Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  he 
beUeves  that  a  stirplus  causes  happiness  and 
a  deficit  produces  misery.  The  Senator  main- 
tains that  Government  ahould  always  seek  to 
pay  its  way  as  it  goes.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend why  any<Mie  should  disagree  with 
Senator  WnxiAxs  on  this  point.  After  all. 
when  one  has  a  deficit  he  has  less  than  he 
had  when  he  had  nothing. 

There  are.  however,  thoae  who  do  disagree 
with  Senator  Wiixiams.  Some  of  them  have 
recently  derided  the  conviction  that  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  make  an  honest  ^ort  to 
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keep  Ito  budget  In  b«l*noe  at  all  times  m  an 
obeolete  Puritan  ethic. 

Deqilte  ttile  <larlelon  of  one  of  Us 


of 


tt  ie  li 
eTttaMe  the*  tlUa  efcrwiW  be  eo.     wnen  aU 

strength  of  the  Puritan  In  hla 
U  Ba4a  plaiB  by  the  lummim  daelaratkm 
WcndeU   PbUUps   «•»*  the   rtietlnetton   I 
Vmman  ParttMBe  ai^  othaBS  wae  aix^ftf 
Puntaaa  praettoe*  «iM*  tter  believed. 

▲n  oM  alocy  birrwe  «•  that  many  years 
ago  a  Mwwbit  •<  tlM  Briyah  Parliament  in- 
troduoeftf  a  MU  p— aiding  for  the  Issoance  of 
an  enonnoiia  fpnaitt^  a<  bonds.  Vn^tr  the 
t«rma  of  the  bUl.  Om  iweotsils  ot  the  bosMto 
were  to  be  lapeaiia  taamedlattfy.  bat  no 
paynenta  vete  to  b«  aaatfe  upcn  the  prin- 
cipal 9t  the  booda  iwliig  the  80  yeios  fol- 
lowing tbatr  liiMse.  Another  Member  ctf 
Parliament,  who  aotertalned  coskrlettoos 
•tanllar  to  those  ot  Benator  WzLuuta,  aroae 
and  protested  that  the  blU  was  not  fair  to 
posterity.  The  snthor  of  the  bill  replied: 
"Posterity  has  never  done  anything  for  me. 
and  I  dOBt  prey  pes  to  do  anythteg  for  pos- 
terity. Mofsaia.  posterity  cant  vote  In  the 
next  eleetkn." 

WnifiM  beUevee  that  the  PonMUng 
a  0Dodly  hentaga,  that  It  is 
our  Mq>rame  duly  *•  transmit  that  heslti«e 
la  an  on  tips  IW.  stats  tn  our  children  and 
oar  chUdrsB^  rrJrtbtrwn.  aad  that  we  would  be 
derelict  In  the  perfw— n  ot  our  du^  if  we 
should  rob  them  ct  thetr  future  reeourcee  to 
ease  our  own  buvdniB. 

JoKjt  WTf  miss  did  not  learn  ecooonalcs 
Bltttog  at  the  feet  of  those  who  pnnise 
"ahundsace  for  aU  by  robbing  selected  Peter 
to  pay  ooUectlse  PauL"  He  tan  had  the 
hardihood  to  aece^  the  economic  truths 
plnlnly  vlsthle  toaU  persons  who  posssss  the 
eapaetty  •aA  wilUagness  to  aest  rsahty  faes 
to  faes.  He  bnpws  that  earth  yields  "*^*««»»g 
to  man  except  tbm  products  ot  his  own  labor. 
He  knowa  that  Urae  men  cannot  be  Induced 
to  produce  things  ot  value  imless  they  ve 
permitted  to  retain  a  fair  share  ot  the  frxitts 
ef  their  labor  for  theaaseiree  and  their  fami- 
lies and  the  cauass  they  hold  dear.  He 
knowa.  moraoesr.  tkat  ama  can  be  five  only 
if  he  la  wilUng  to  aeoept  the  respaudbfltty 
for  his  own  lUe  whieh  le  inseparable  from 
Uberty; 

It  la  dtOcuU  to  overmagalfy  the  cootrlbu- 
tiona  whleh  flaaitw  Willumm  has  mads  to 
his  country.  He  Is  an  industrious  "'^^trr 
whe  studtee  public  issuss  and  is  thoroughly 
informed  m  reepect  to  them.  He  is.  nsrsii 
over,  a  courageous  Senator  who  chamyioas 
the  causes  hs  baUovas  to  be  right.  irrespeeUve 
of  whsthsr  such  cansss  be  popular  er  un- 
popular. He  may  be  deacrlbed  a*  tha 
of  the  Sennte.  who  on  aoany  occaaione 
stung  the  Congrem  and  the  executive 
cles  and  olBclala  into  righteous  coodoct. 
And,  finally,  he  Is  a  grsat  American  who  lovee 
his  country  above  all  *^«"g^ 

It  U  a  great  privilege  and  a  high  honor  to 
present  to  Senator  Wbxisms  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Good  Oovamtnent  Society  the 
George  Washington  Award  and  Its  aoeoaft- 
panying  citation. 

RSSOLUTXOM    OS    ThIBVIS    AMO    HoMoa JOUJf 

Jaiebs  WaxxAMs 

Parmer  and  basins 
patriot — begaa  be  tlw  grain  business  at  IS 
and  came  to  the  U&  Hesiete  at  43.  where  he 
made  his  amrk  ia  him  first  term.  He  la  aow 
la  his  ITth  pear  of  dlstingutshed  service  la 
the  Seaata. 

His  character  and  ooun^e.  peieetissiiie 
and   integrity,    Isspbiiil    eeafldeace   in   hie 

Bureau  of  Imtmnml  Bsvsaao  wIMb  ls«  t*  a 
complete   leatgaalaBtlaa  iato  tte   lat 
Revenue    Servloe.    His   lnq\ilries   vnoovered 


iraodalant  praotloes  ia  the  Commndlty 
Gkadlt  Corporation  mvolvlng  many  millions 
of  doOara,  most  at  which  was  reoovered. 

Wkuxua  Is  a  rslsntlSM  too  of  dls- 

IB     gnvwindt.    Brtd     la     high 

by  Ms  sniliatim.  bs  ranks  vftk  Am 

•snaSsBB  who  have   repsaosBtad  ths 

to  ratify  the  OoasUluMon.    Tike 

.     .      ot  Deiawara  ean  take  Just  pride  m  his 

notable  achlevemenu. 

Xb  Oueuaii. 

fresident. 
(Vor  the  Boerd  ot  Truvteee.  American 
Good  Oovemment  Society.) 
Ann  97.  IMS. 

J.  HaavB  WaxxaMs, 

Secrttmrji. 

MAKE  FREEDOM  REALLY  RING 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Fourth  of  July  bellrlxiglng  plan  first 
Iiroposed  by  two  Connecticut  Yankees  Is 
receiving  a  tremendout  response  all 
across  the  land.  The  reaction  to  the 
proposal  to  make  beUrlnging  a  tradi- 
tional part  of  Independence  Day  observ- 
ances throughout  the  country  is  indeed 
heartening. 

T^e  editors  of  This  Week  magazine 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  enthusiastic 
way  they  have  advanced  this  fine  Idea. 
The  April  28  edition  of  Tbia  Week  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "Make  Freedom 
Really  Ring."  which  describes  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Fourth  of  July  bellrlnglng 
campaign  and  the  great  support  and  In- 
terest being  shown  in  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Smator 
from  Connecticut?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
listing  of  the  coq>onsors  of  Senate  Con- 
gressional Resolution  25  in  the  article  in- 
advertently omitted  the  names  of  the 
two  distinguished  Senators  from  Nebras- 
ka rMr.  HsTTSKA  and  Mr.  Ccansl.  Actu- 
ally, the  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis 7  was  the  first  cosponsor  of 
the  bffi  gnd  Ms  coDeacne  rMr.  Rkoska] 
has  shown  great  iBtcrcBt  in  the  measore 
from  tbe  tiase  it  was  intraduced. 


Apnt9$ 


MakxFx 


Rcuj.tK»c 


July  4,  1063.  will  inaugurate  a  great  new 
national  obeerrance  of  American  independ- 
ence. Belli  win  peal  acroes  the  land — from 
churches,  frran  government  buildings,  from 
eollegv  oampuses.  The  prcHMsal  for  an  an- 
nual beUrtnglng  celebration  of  the 
rearrinleeent  o<  the  Joyoue  elai^orthat  i 
ed  the  Jbst  annlveraary  of  ths  Dsdaratkm 
of  Indf^wndence  at  Philadelphia  in  1777— 
was  first  advanced  In  This  Week.  From 
White  House  and  Capitol  HIU  to  thousands 
at  grade  schools,  reqxmse  has  been  so  en- 
thusfastte,  K  is  certain  that  the  bells  wlU 
riav  out. 

Pvestdsat  Kennedy,  who  vrin  award  the 
for  the  first  time  this  Mmrth 
of  July,  believes  the  bellrlngliv  eustop>  will 
help  rssteo  eitiaen  awarenese  ot  our  herit- 
age (see  letter  from  General  Clifton.  Presi- 
dential imitary  Aide,  below). 

Suaator  Assawutt  Bmcorv.  of  Connecticut. 
introduced  a  supporting  resolution  In  the 
VA  Senate — fltUngly.  since  ttie  Mea  was 
conceived  by  two  of  Senator  Rosoovr'B  otm- 
wtltsr  »ht  Biteft  and  artist  »ic 
SOnatma  Joined  ta 
preeentlng  the  reeotution.  which  was  also  in- 


troduced In    the   House   by       __ 
PSAMCxs  K.  WALxza,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Meantime 


'^ 


ursBd  their  dtlea  and  towiM  to 

ringing.     The    Connecticut  and    

legislatures  have  passed  supporting 
tUms  and  proclamations  have  beea' 
In  ether  States.  -^- 

Many  national  f»»temal.  eerviee  sad  im. 
erane'  organlxatioaa.  with  msmbsn^J^ 
the  mil  lions,  are  urgbig  their  loeal  ferumZ 
to  get  m  on  the  projects  1-isibigi  utlam 
groups  and  thoussnds  ot  iadivldaala  W 
acted  on  their  own.  calling  on  town  oaS 
tilting  to  pastors  and  acbocH  authocMK 
forming  committees.  U80  plans  to  catry^ 
bell-rtnglng  around  the  globe  m  ywt  i! 
V^Kirth  of   July  obeervaneea  ef  the  ^^ 


Mayor  James  H.  J.  TMs  of  PhUaSskte 
has  assured  us  that  the  Liberty  BeU  i^ 

will  be  gives  a  ceresoonial  tap.  and  tks  ||| 
in  the  tower  of  Independence  Hall  wilt  It^ 
the  great  chorus. 


KXAaiKGs  scimmi.n 


As  for  the  exact  time,  tts  ooi^ 

resolution  urges  the  ringing  to  take 
simultaneously  at  a  pjn.  e.d.t.  Thls*^ 
other  detatu  wlU  be  set  at  hearty  (g  gT 
Senate  Judiciary  Conunlttee.  Teal  ts 
reading  the  official  decisions  In  daOv  maai 
and  In  This  Week  shortly.  ^^ 

everything  points  to  the  begfaalag  ^ 
Independence  Day  of  a  greet  Amerk^a  to«. 
dltlon  that  wUl  last  as  long  as  the  Toutk 
at  July  Itself.  ^^ 


KVCSTBOOT'S  SUGXNC    BXLL8 


< 


Besounding  support  for  the  A>urtb  tt  Jsh 
bellrlnglng  has  i>oured  in  from  aU  onr  tkt 
ITnlted  Statee  and  from  Americans  alaeM. 
Here  are  a  few  samples  ss  we  go  to  pim: 

Governors  ttom  eoast  to  eoast  were  amiH 
ths  Mrmt  to  pledge  support.  Govemor  Oeain 
Bonmey  of  Michigan  wrote:  *^our  ptaate 
ths  nationwide  ringing  at  the  balls  oa  mt 
f^nath  of  July  as  a  rededieatlon  to  oar  iM 
heritage  at  freedom  sounds  sronderful  as! 
has  my  wholehearted  sui^ort." 

Governors  Dempsey.  of  ConnecUctl 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey.  Bsrron.  of  WM 
Virginia.  Osrvel,  at  Dehiware,  Scran  tea.  d 
Penneylvanla.  Paubos.  of  Arkaneas.  Mont, 
son.  ot  Nstoraska.  ^an.  at  AlMka.  HsIMg 
ot  Oregon.  King,  at  New  Haapahirs;  iMt 
ot  Maine.  Brown,  of  California,  Hofl.  ot  fm- 
mont.  Clyde,  of  Utah,  Chafee^  ot  Rbo^  b- 
land  and  Harrison,  of  Virginia  aU  eeteii 
the  commendation  end  pledged  their  ss^ 
port. 

Hlnetaan  VS.  Senaters  Joined  ia 
tbe  resolution  cig»ed  by  Sei 
rownrtWut:     Seoator*    Bavjk.    of  . 

Boc«s.  at  Dslawars.  Or  saa.  of  Peansylvaab, 
Doeo.  of  Oonnsctleut,  Douslas,  ot  Watk, 
GBonriMC.  of  Alaska.  Habt,  of  MlcUgn. 
Hx7MrHarr,  of  Minnesota.  JAvns.  of  Ibe 
Tork,  KMATtMo,  of  IVew  Tork.  Ksrsmrai.  af 
Ibnnesssu.  Lowe,  of  Mlssoivl.  McOb.  tf 
Wyoadag.  Ifdwrno,  of  Hew  Hanpahhe.  Pm> 
Toax,  ot  Rhods  Island,  Pbx.  of  Bhods  h 
PaooTT.  of  Vermont,  Btyan,  of  Pennsyli 
In  the  words  of  the  reeohitlon  "Coa^— 
hereby  declares  that  ths  anniversary  ot  tbi 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independcaet 
should  be  observed  each  year  by  the  rlagbiC 
at  bells  thronghmit  the  United  States." 

In  Hew  Tork  City.  TiuMs  Square  wtil  te 
wired  for  sound  to  play  a  bell-rtnglng  reessd 
So  WlU  Oimey  Island. 

Ia  Chicago,  a  L.  DeLove,  presldsnt  of  Cbi> 
cago's  Independence  Hall  Association  prca- 
isee  his  group's  sxipport. 

In  Philadelphia,  not  only  will  the  beU  It 
Independence  Han  ring  but  the  ~ 
Ernest  A.  ■ardlag.  rsetor  of  Olvbt 
lattraM  aa  that  the  bells  in  Okrlst 
tower,  hung  there  in  1754,  csst  In  ths 
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iMBidry  m  London  ss  the  Liberty  Bell,  wlU 
^Haout  as  they  did  on  July  4.  177«. 

la  Bristol.  BJT..  where  the  town  population 
gf^tM  trom  14,000  to  80,000  for  the  Pourth 
gl  joly  parade,  Manxisl  A.  Sousa,  chairman 
of  ths  Fourth  of  July  Committee,  says  bell- 
jloglDt  Is  sn  important  part  of  Bristol's  an- 
Qual  celebration,  held  since  I78S. 

m  Freedom,  Calif.,  39  members  of  the 
foortb-grade  class  of  Freedom  School  wUl 
ring  tbe  Mg  school  bell. 

IB  Lebanon,  ni..  Chip  Chapman,  of  Mc- 
ggadxm  College,  writes  that  the  oldest  beU 
ji  tbe  United  SUtes,  cast  in  the  eighth 
osDtury  in  Spain,  now  on  the  McKendree 
campus,  will  ring  out  on  the  Pourth. 

In  Ji4>an,  Okinawa,  and  Korea,  bells  of 
0S.  Air  Force  chapels,  will  ring  one  day 
itfly— since  the  Pourth  of  July  comes  a  day 
abtad  In  the  Far  Kast.  Col.  Dean  E.  Hess, 
fg  ttb  Air  Force  Headquarters,  reports 
UM  pro|>osal  to  join  in  the  national  bellrlng- 
lng came  from  Staff  Chaplain  Col.  Roy  M. 

Terry. 

In  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  men,  women  and 
ebUdien  will  take  turns  ringing  the  bell  at 
BBinanuel  Episcopal  Church.  Chief  Bell 
gtnger  John  W.  Cook  says:  "The  beU  U  heavy 
enough  so  that  when  It  gets  swinging,  and 
ym  keep  hold  of  the  rope,  it  will  carry  you 
op  to  the  celling.  The  kids  will  get  a  bigger 
kick  out  of  bellringing  than  out  of  shoot- 
ing off  fireworks." 

lb  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  7-year-old  Ronnie 
fiff  got  so  excited  when  his  mother  read 
him  This  Week's  article  that  he  went  to  the 
majror  about  it.  Mayor  CecU  O.  Creal  not 
oaly  listened,  he  promised  Bonnie  that  all 
kiads  of  bells  would  ring  in  Ami  Arbor  on 
July  4.  and  made  a  15-mlnute  radio  speech 
(boat  It  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

In  New  Tork.  Burgess  Meredith,  director  of 
Oolpiz  Records  Play  and  Player  series,  has 
pat  into  production  a  la-lnch  "Let  Preedc»n 
Hlng"  record.  Fredric  March  will  read 
tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  on  side 
i;  fssBOUs  bells  and  cariUons  acroes  the  Na- 
tion will  ring  out  on  aide  2.  So,  hi-fi  fans 
and  stereo  buffs  can  have  bells  ringing  right 
In  tbeir  own  homes,  while  communities  that 
hsve  BO  real  bells  can  remedy  the  lack  with 
the  leoord  via  radio  or  an  amplifying  sys- 


tlvely  with  prayers  vdthln  a  day  of  each 
other. 

Rabbi  Sidney  Applbaum.  who  offered 
the  prayer  at  today's  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  distinguished  record  of  service 
to  his  congregation,  Beth  Judah,  In 
Brooklyn,  as  well  as  to  his  community. 
He  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America,  and  cochalrman  of 
that  organization's  Israel  Commission. 

His  brother,  Rabbi  Dr.  Karl  Applbaum, 
delivered  the  invocation  yesterday  be- 
fore the  other  body.  Dr.  Karl  Ap- 
plbaum is  a  noted  clergsrman  from  the 
Borough  of  Queens  In  New  York  City, 
who  serves  as  the  rabbi  of  the  Avenue 
M  Jewish  Center  in  Brooklyn. 

I  congratulate  these  two  religious  lead- 
ers of  our  great  city  of  New  Yoric  and 
think  It  Is  extremely  fitting  that  they 
appeared  before  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress as  the  State  of  Israel  Is  celebrating 
its  15th  anniversary  as  a  nation. 


The  Whttc  House. 
Washington,  March  25,  1963. 
Mr.  WnxuM  I.  Nichols, 
Mttor  tnd  RublUher. 
rkl*  Week  Magazine. 

Dssa  Ms.  Nichols:  The  sound  of  bells  U 
oae  that  should  stimulate  and  intensify  the 
pstrlotlc  and  spiritual  observance  of  our  Na- 
tkn"!  birthday  this  Fourth  of  July. 

President  Kennedy  Is  aware  of  This  Week 
OMgaslne's  proposal  for  ttie  ringing  of  bells 
scrosB  the  Nation  on  Independence  Day.  and 
feds  that  it  U  a  worthwhUe  and  symbolic 
ewwBony  which  should  certainly  renew  cltl- 
■Bswarenees  of  our  heritage. 

The  Liberty   Bell    rang   for   freedom,   and 
tite  ringing  of  bells  In   1963  can  remind  us 
bow  precious  freedom  really  Is,  not  only  to 
Americans,  but  to  people  everywhere. 
Sincerely. 

C.  V.  CurroN, 
Major     General.     U.S.     Army,     Military 
Aide  to  the  President. 


TRIBUTES  TO  RABBI  SIDNEY 
APPLBAUM  AND  RABBI  KARL 
APPLBAUM 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  call  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
"•wes  to  the  significance  of  today's  In- 
''ocatlon.  Two  brothers,  outstanding 
^J^Trymen  in  my  State,  opened  the  ses- 
««»n»  of  the  House  and  Senate  respec- 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  only 
15  years  ago,  the  birth  of  this  young  and 
dynamic  Republic  marked  a  significant 
milestone  in  the  history  of  human  free- 
dom. Certainly  no  less  significant  is  the 
remarkable  spirit  which  has  lifted  Israel 
from  the  struggles  of  her  infancy  and 
spurred  her  on  to  many  noble  accom- 
plishments as  a  free  and  Independent 
nation. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  story  of  Israel 
Is  a  renewal  of  the  story  of  America. 
Just  as  we  struggled  to  be  free.  Just  as 
we  carved  a  nation  out  of  a  wilderness, 
so,  too,  has  Israel  triumphed  over  seem- 
ingly insurmountable  obstacles  to  win 
its  place  in  the  councils  of  the  world  and 
in  the  esteem  of  men  the  world  over. 
That  is  why  a  special  sympathy,  a  spe- 
cial feeling  of  friendship,  should  and 
must  always  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel. 

I  have  always  taken  a  special,  per- 
sonal pride  in  the  fact  that  my  name  is 
permanently  linked  to  Israel  by  the  Ken 
Keating  Forest  located  outside  the  Holy 
City.  This  magnificent  Freedom  py)rest 
links  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  Israel 
with  the  60  SUtes  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  Americans  have  always 
looked  with  pride  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Israel— the  political,  economic, 
humanitarian,  and  spiritual  endeav- 
ors which  have  been  such  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  life  of  this  young 
nation.  But,  most  Important  of  all, 
Israel  today  stands  as  living  proof  of  the 
power  of  people  to  create  their  own  des- 
tiny— to  mold  their  lives  according  to 
their  own  aspirations.  Israel  is  a  show- 
case of  free  government  in  the  Middle 
East  today — a  region  where  nations  seem 
to  be  continuously  involved  in  the  turmoil 
of  choosing  their  own  systoms  of  gov- 
ernment. Certainly  the  other  nations 
can  learn  and  profit  by  Israel's  phe- 
nomenal growth  and  progress. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facets 
of  present-day  Israel  is  the  ambitious 
and  successful  program  the  young  na- 
tion Is  pursuing  to  share  her  expertise, 
experience,  and  knowledge  with  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world. 


This  cooperative  venture  is  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  Israel  and  reflects  new 
credit  on  her  leaders  and  her  people.  It 
is  doing  much  to  make  a  better  life  for 
millions  of  people  in  the  so-caJled  emerg- 
ing nations. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  Just  as 
Israel  has  come  of  age  and  much  of  the 
world  has  recognized  that  Israel  is  here 
to  stay,  her  Arab  neighbors  have  Intensi- 
fied their  campaign  of  hate  and  vituper- 
ation. Israel  has  repeatedly  offered  to 
cooperate  and  share  her  talents  with  the 
Arab  world  but  she  has  been  rebuffed 
and  her  very  survival  threatened  by  the 
aggressive  designs  of  President  Nasser 
and  his  partners  In  the  Arab  world. 

Mr.  President,  another  cloud — in  addi- 
tion to  the  threat  of  Arab  Imperialism — 
hangs  over  Israel  today,  because  the  na- 
tion mourns  the  passing  of  her  President, 
Yitzchak  Ben-Zvl.  Elected  In  1952  to 
succeed  the  Immortal  Dr.  Chalm  Welr- 
mann,  this  gentle  scholar  was  an  effective 
partner  with  Premier  David  Ben-Ourion 
in  Israel's  struggle  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence and  achieve  progi-ess. 

We  in  America  who  admired  President 
Zen-Zli's  contributions  to  the  Jewish 
national  homeland  Join  the  people  of 
Israel  in  mourning  his  passing. 

Mr.  President,  as  Israel  looks  forward 
to  a  new  year  In  the  unfolding  story  of 
her  independence,  I  salute  her  and  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  best  wishes  to  the 
leaders  and  the  people  of  Uils  vital  and 
young  Republic. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
men  who  cherish  freedom,  throughout 
the  world,  join  in  celebrating  the  I5th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

The  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel  was 
a  supreme  act  of  faith,  an  act  of  faith 
which  seemed  to  fly  in  the  face  of  all 
logic. 

On  the  day  of  its  birth,  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  newborn  state  barely 
exceeded  600,000  people.  Though  they 
had  quantities  of  small  arms,  they  pos- 
sessed no  organized  army  and  no  heavy 
armament. 

Surrounding  Israel  on  the  day  of  its 
birtii  were  Arab  States  that  had  sworn 
to  prevent  Its  creation,  possessing  power- 
ful armies  with  modem  equipment. 

When  the  Arab  States  invaded  Israel 
from  three  sides,  it  seemed  that  the  fate 
of  the  new-bom  state  was  sealed.  But 
in  this  situation,  as  has  happened  before 
in  history,  faith  and  strength  of  spirit 
prevailed  over  force  of  arms. 

The  armies  of  the  invaders  were  halted 
or  routed.  The  State  of  Israel  survived 
as  a  fulfillment  of  the  Biblical  prophecy. 
as  a  haven  for  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
central  Europe  and  of  the  Mideast,  as  a 
beacon  of  social  progress  «id  political 
democracy  for  the  poverty-ridden  and 
backward  nations  of  the  southern  Medi- 
terranean area. 

Fifteen  years  ago  there  were  many 
who  scofTed  and  many  who  doubted. 
But  today  the  voices  of  the  scoffers  and 
doubters  are  still.  Israel  exists.  The 
vltolity  of  its  existence  is  attested  to 
by  the  amazing  accomplishments  which 
have  characterized  its  15-year  history. 
In  the  15  years  of  its  existence,  Israel 
has  absorbed  more  than  1  million  Jewish 
refugees.    Its  total  population  has  more 
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tban  trii»led— from  785,000  In  194S  to 
aome  XMOjOM  todaj.  The  are*  under 
oulttvatioo  durinc  tbe  same  period  1ms 
increased  from  IMjMO  aerea  to  more 
than  1  mnUoa  acres;  the  number  of 
mtpfls  in  the  education  sjrstem.  from 
146  JM  to  more  than  650.000.  Although 
scores  of  thwisandi  ot  the  refugees  who 
arrived  in  Tirael  were  suffering  from 
disease  aihd  in.  pas*  health,  Israel's  model 
public  health,  scrvioea  ha.ve  glvefi  it  the 
lowest  mvtaBty  rate  in  the  entire  world 
—5.7  per  thousand— while  life  expect- 
ancy in  Israel  is  higher  today  than  it 
U  in  the  VoiXed  States  and  Britain  and 
other  advanced  countries. 

;  of  Israel's  accomplish- 

faas  been   quick   to 

with    the 

awakening  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Through  the  variotts  technical  missions 
she  has  dispatched  to  these  countries. 
Israel  has  already  made  an  impressive 
contrihutton  to  their  economic  improve- 
ment and  aodal  bettcarmoit. 

But  ia  paying  tribute  to  Israel  on  this, 
her  15th  anniversary,  we  cannot  confine 
ourselves  to  praise  for  her  accomplish- 
ments and  for  the  spirit  of  her  peoQle, 
or  to  pious  good  wishes  for  her  con- 
tinued well-being. 

Israel  today  remains  a  nation  be- 
leaguered by  hostile  states  who  pro- 
claim night  and  day  that  it  must  be 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Israeli  shipping  and  foreign  ships 
bound  for  Israel  are  still  denied  access  to 
the  Suea  Canal,  dcqiile  two  reaolutions 
of  the  U  J<i.  Security  Conncil  calling  upon 
the  United  Arab  BcputaUc  to  grant  free- 
dom of  navigation  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  all  nations,  including  Israel. 

Most  atermiaa  (rf  all  is  the  news  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  has  been  able 
to  purchase  «uanUties  of  rockets  frmn 
the  SoTiet  Moc  and  that  it  is  now  build- 
ing its  own  rocket  industry  with  the  aid 
of  West  a«rman  technicians.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Moahe  Oayae.  former  commander  ot  the 
Israeli  army,  poiotad  out  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  some  of  these  rockets  cost  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  each,  and 
that  it  is  improbable  that  such  expen- 
sive missites  have  been  built  just  for  the 
purpose  ot  delivering  oonventioQal  ex- 
plosives. He  warned  that  Nasser  was 
almost  certately  phmnfing  to  develop  or 
obtain  nuclear  warheads. 

Nasser's  rocket  buildup  is  aU  the  more 
reason  for  conoem  because  of  his  sub- 
versive activities  in  the  countries  of  the 
Arab  woild.  his  armed  aggression  against 
Yemen,  and  the  militantly  anti-Western, 
anti-American  quality  of  his  propaganda. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  backward  and 
cruel  m<xiarchles  that  still  govern  in 
some  of  the  Arab  lands.  I  believe  that 
political  reform  in  these  countries  is  a 
prerequisite  to  any  kind  of  progress.  But 
it  is  one  thing  for  the  countries  of  the 
Arab  world  to  make  their  way  forward 
through  a  process  of  self -reform;  it  is  a 
completely  different  thing  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  in 
the  name  of  reform,  openly  propagan- 
dizes for  the  overthrow  of  other  Arab 
governments,  sends  in  its  agents  to  sub- 
vert them,  or  sends  in  20.000  troops  to 
accoanpliah  the  subversion,  as  it  did  In 
Yemen. 


It  is  an  altogether  different  thing,  too. 
when  Nasser  couples  his  so-called  pro- 
cram  to  reform  the  Arab  world  with  the 
vidous  anti-American  propaganda  con- 
ducted by  the  Afto-Astan  Peoples  Soli- 
darity Organization,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Cairo.  Within  recent  weeks 
the  Afro-Asian  Peoples  Solidarity 
Organisation  has  held  a  meeting  to 
demonstrate  the  support  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  peoples  for  the  Castro  govern- 
ment; it  has  accused  "U^S.  imperialism 
and  its  lackeys"  of  assassinating  the  left- 
ist cabinet  minister.  Quinim  Pholsena  In 
Laos;  and  it  has  called  for  armed  revolt 
by  the  people  of  Africa  who  still  do  not 
enjoy  self-government. 

We  caiuiot  afford  to  stand  on  the  side- 
lines as  passive  spectators  In  the  Middle 
East.  If  the  processes  I  have  here  de- 
scribed continue  much  longer,  there  is 
a  serious  danger  of  war  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel;  and  If  such  a  war 
should  ever  erupt,  the  peace  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  be  in  serious  Jeopardy. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  essential  con- 
flict between  the  interests  of  the  Arab 
States  and  the  interests  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  It  is  in  their  common  interest 
that  peaee  be  maintained  and  that  their 
differenoes  be  resolved  by  diplomatic 
means.  TUs  is  the  apiwoach  of  the 
Israel  leaders.  But  unfortunately,  it  is 
not  yet  the  approach  of  Nasser  and  the 
other  Arab  leaders. 

In  commemorating  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  we  have  the  duty  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  vital  and  immediate 
problem  of  creating  the  oooditions  for  a 
stable  peaee  in  the  ICiddle  East. 

While  offering  Nasser  om-  friendship 
and  our  aid.  I  believe  we  must  make  it 
unequivocally  clear  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  an  Arab  attack  on  the  State  of 
Israel 

I  believe  we  should  insist  that  Nasser 
abide  by  the  Security  Council's  resolu- 
tions calling  for  freedom  of  navigation 
for  all  nations  in  the  Sues  Canal. 

I  believe  we  should  urge  the  Arab  lead- 
ers on  every  appropriate  occasion  to  join 
with  us  and  with  the  United  Nations  in 
a  concerted  effort  to  solve  the  Arab 
refugee  problem,  which,  ao  long  as  it 
exists,  will  remain  a  constant  source  of 
tension  and  unrest. 

I  believe  we  should  embark  on  a  deter- 
mined and  sustained  diplomatic  effort 
to  bring  the  Israel  and  Arab  leaders  to- 
gether, to  halt  the  tragic  anns  race  that 
impoverisiies  and  threatens  them  both, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  join  forces  with 
us  in  a  master  plan  designed  to  dramati- 
cally better  the  crmdlttons  of  the  peoples 
of  the  southern  Mediterranean. 

Only  if  we  commit  ourselves  to  such 
a  program,  will  the  commemoration  of 
Israel's  founding  have  real  meaning  for 
today  and  enduring  signifkance  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  week  in  which  the  State  of  Israel 
celebrates  the  15th  anniversary  of  its 
independence.  This  is  an  occasion  which 
all  the  world  should  note.  At  no  time 
in  recent  history  has  there  been  a  nation 
which  has  made  ao  much  progress  in  15 
years,  imder  such  difScult  conditions  and 
against  so  many  obstacles. 


AprUu 


The  State  of  Iiracl  was  born  tax  u.. 
under  attack  from  Its  Mtghbota.  iS 
natiops  did  not  grant  nOeUl  ^^ 

atthatttane.    W««anl 
United  States,  water 


Trmnan.  was  the  first  Nation  te  «»  «S 

to  recognize  IsraeL  ^■* 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  U  •*.« 

in  Israel  and  sea  tke  ptMM  tLTJ!* 


ing  made  there.     The 

tripled.     The  desert  has'  ucoi  a^  «. 

Moora.    Oil  and  gas  and  vaiw*^]^* 

erals  have  been  diseovered.  Both  fl^ 
cities  and  the  kibbutzim  arc  floorldiw 
and  the  nation  is  able  to  Provide asicr^ 
increasing  standard  of  Uvitm  w7 
people.  -^    ■»  * 

So  successful  has  Israel  bem  Vtmi 
can  now  export  tachnieal  '"^nm  ^ 
the  form  of  experts  and  training  i^ 
grams  to  83  nations. 

Most  important  of  all.  the  n*-^  - 
Israel,  aa  a  viable  democracy,  ksog^ 
ing  in  the  historic  "*'Tirton  it  has  Bate, 
taken  as  a  homeland  for  the  J^Z 
people.  ***■ 

As  we  observe  this  anniversary.  tMi* 
Is  a  most  significant  one,  the  'HMM 

States  reaffirms  Its  poMdes;  to  ketteS 
in  the  Middle  East;  to  try  to  prevwtS 
Qtread  of  armaments;  to  fhad  a  ««>»"**» 
to  the  refugee  problem:  and  to  tata^i 
hcdping  hand  to  nations,  like  Isnid.ils 
are  our  friends,  who  practice  tlrimiT 
and  who  are  engaged  tn  a  national  elS 
of  self -development,  full  of  both  ee»> 
nomic  and  spiritual  idg«tfV>ance  toil 
the  world. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jetsey.  H 
Presidesit,  yeafeerday  marked  the  IM 
anniversary  of  the  free  Indqtcnieat  m. 
tion  of  Israel.  Fifteen  years  •«•  m 
many  would  have  given  this  yoiu«  i 
try  much  chance  for  survival.  But  1 
Israel  staiuls  as  a  proud  bastion  of  ( 
cratic  ideals  in  the  stormy  Ifiddk  AA 

Paced  with  a  desperate  struggle  tm 
survival  from  the  beginning,  the  Isrsrii 
established  their  independence  thro^ 
their  determination  and  courage.  Oim 
a  shaky  peace  was  estabUshed  with  m 
help  of  the  U.N.,  Israel  be«an  her  trt^ 
remarkable  development.  TtatNWh  d^ 
orous  self -discipline  and  hard  woifc.  te 
Israelis  have  built  modem  ports  and  tat' 
torles,  prosperous  cities,  and  hsTc  Ht 
erally  made  the  desert  bloom.  This  is- 
dent  and  historic  land  Is  vibrant  «n 
new  and  vigorous  life. 

When  reading  about  Israri's  rcmsifc' 
able  progress,  we  are  often  remliMMif 
her  past  heritage  of  greatness;  U« 
Solomon's  mines  are  once  more  prsdv- 
ing  copper,  and  the  modem  port  d 
Aqaba — pronounced  Akaba — is  nM 
lished  on  the  site  of  his  outlet  to  tbt 
Red  Sea. 

The  inhabitants  of  Israel  come  tnm 
all  walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Yemenis  mingle  with  Germsm, 
Russians  with  Moroccans.  All  are  mas- 
bers  of  a  modem  state,  one  that  ii 
pledged  to  defend  democracy  uxl  tbt 
rights  of  its  citizens.  As  a  friend  sad 
ally  of  the  United  States,  Israel  remslia 
committed  to  the  fight  against  intsfis- 
tional  communism.  As  the  peopit  it 
Israel  celebrate  their  15th  annivsnay 
of  independence,  we  in  Aaaerica  saiab 
them  and  extend  to  them  our  praissi  Iv 
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o^r  aebieyenieata  hi  pramottng  prog- 
^U^  •CabOnr  throuflMvl  Hat  <--'i^ 
>  lodsv.  art«r  U  fWMBa  1 
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«nmtoy^  IS-yssr  struggle,  and  bis  hopes  and 
siptnrtions  for  the  fotttrs.) 

(By  David  BsB-Ourtoa) 

At  the  «n«  of  ite  ftrss  xa  ywn  of  Iht  >»- 


„ ,  to  a  point  where  she 

te  gimnst  Independent  ot  foreign  aid, 
faftd  bag  bad  to  spend  predoui  re- 
gfOtoBi  on  dofenae  to  pcotoet  her  Inda- 
-' — gg  iq  the  n&idst  of  an  nnro  sj 
Mow  thera  is  a  renewed  danger 
^canned  truaa  which  prevails  In 
^TlOddls  But  wUI  be  broken  and  the 
getrtyttnllBd  Arab  nations  win  again  at- 
idfH^  to  crush  this  small  but  proud 


^  of  us  in  the  United  States  have 
^stebsd  with  igrmpathy  and  admiration 
Ite  piogrsis  of  larad  over  the  past 
y^MHk  As  we  see  her  remarkable 
iiililii— int  again  endangered  by  hos- 
taeMMlrclement,  we  must  hope  that  the 
QQltod  States  wta  use  all  her  power  and 
jnflaenee  to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  this 
troubled  part  of  the  world,  so  that  Israel 
msy  grow  to  reach  the  greatness  which 
tt  ber  destiny. 


FRimiR  DAVID  BCN-OURION  AND 
HB  LAND  OP  MBLK  AND  H<»fKY 
lir.  KEAITNO.  Mr.  President.  Pre- 
fltier  David  Ben-Ourion,  whose  contri- 
butlMMto  the  oairacle  that  is  Israel  today 
bsw  bien  monumental,  recently  wrote 
ta  atMeDcnt  summary  of  Israel's  first  15 
Ttsrs  for  the  New  York  Herald-Trftmne. 
Bi  addttkm  to  reviewing  the  remarkable 
itrMes  made  by  his  gallant  nation  since 
IMI.  be  emphasized  the  "sword  of 
Dsnodes"  which  continues  to  hang  over 
Isad  as  a  result  of  the  aggreasive  de- 
ittm  at  the  Arab  nations  and  his  eoun- 
tiy^  deep  yeaminr  for  a  world  ot  peace 
tad  Kcortty. 

He  also  noted  the  magnificent  manner 
in  which  Israel  has  freely  shared  its 
Ptoaearlng  q>irit,  experience,  and  know- 
how  Witt  the  emerging  lands  of  Africa. 
Ada.  nd  Latin  America.  R  la.  as  Pre- 
mier Ben-Ourion  puts  It,  a  "modest 
euotilbuUon  to  this  parUiershfp  of  all 
msDUnd."  Of  course,  it  is  much  more 
tbsn  that— and  the  people  of  Ivael  de- 
■erre  worldwide  commendation  for  the 
vsy  tai  which  they  are  helping  to  close 
Ukhv  between  the  have  and  the  have- 
not  eoontries  of  the  worid. 

Ut.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
•ent  that  this  article  by  Premier  Ben- 
Quilon.  which  appeared  in  the  Herald 
Trllwne  of  April  2t,  1963.  be  printed  at 
thli  point  in  the  Recorb. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsi  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscosb. 
MfoOows: 

!■•»»  How  Aosa  16.  Shll  a  Iako  or  UnM 
AMaBoarsv 

*lf2*.f*  **  ***"  *•  V^  ti»»  on  th«  f tn 
■r  or  Um  Hebrew  month  of  lyar.  the 

neelTwl  thetr  -pi mm 

a  Ivaat  was  rahom.    TSi 

Iwvthraa  throughout  the 
♦w..  ^^: T"    «»•    "«»    annlwwry    at 

J^  to  tta  i.«.nr  battle  to  mrniAtTuia 
2»aM  basa  the  ptasMt  PiMrtsi^-Savki 
y-gartoo.  at  tha  ruirt  oi  naaaH  TMh- 
S?  yw-la-Chtaf  loha  Hay  Whltawy.  Mr. 
"  ^u  wMttaa  this  review  oi 


This  is,  1  believe,  the  only  aUte  tn  the 
world  whose  neighbcra  pvoelatm  alght  a»d 
day  that  it  most  be  wiped  off  the  face  oT 
***•  ssith.  thoogh  they  aU   belong  to  the 
TTaited  Itattona,  which  oblfgatea   ita   mem- 
bar-atatea   to   aettle   all    their   dlaputea   by 
P— cfPl  maaaa.    The  UJI.  baa  been  rightly 
ooncaraed  ovar  any  dilate  that  haa  broken 
oart  In  any  ecner  of  the  world,  knowing  that 
»  aingle  ^>arlt   ral«ht  kindle   e   world    cson- 
flagratScm.  and  It  has  taken  great  patna  to 
haal  the  breaohea  and  smooth  orer  the  eon- 
troveialea.     But  It  haa  not  found  It  necea- 
aary  to  take  any  aaepa  to  Insure,  or  even  to 
demand,    that   the    Ineeaaant    threato   from 
Wgrv^.  Syria,  Inq  and  othoa  agalnaC  brael^ 
peace  and  existence  ahoMd  be  stopped  by  Ita 
members.     Twice— In  1961  and  In  1966— the 
Security  Council  decided  that  Urmei.  Kke  any 
other  country,  most  be  areured  freedom  ot 
DtLYi^tton  In   the  Aiea  Canal.     A   SeetzHty 
C^mncU  resolution  la  not   merely  a  recom- 
mendation, like  the  resohitlons  of  the  Aa- 
aemMy;   It  is  Mnding  on  all  members;    yet 
thla  decision  la  openly  and  constantly  vio- 
lated— and  DO  one  has  a  word  to  say. 
.  On  February  90.  1»87.  the  President  of  the 
5^dted  Statea,  Oen.  Dwlght  Klaenhower,  in  a 
broadaast  to  the  American  people,  following 
the  artermath  of  the  SInal  campaign,  aald 
that  the  United  Statea  recognhRd  that  mili- 
tary action  against  l^ypt  had  resulted  from 
grave  and  repeated  provocationa.  and  noted 
that  Israeli  foroea  had  been  withdrawn  from 
much   of   the  territory  they  had   occupied, 
though    they    atlll    remained    oatafde    the 
aimlEttce  lines.     He  declared  that  If  Israel 
withdrew,  the  United  Nations  shonM  see  to 
It  that  In  the  ICddle  Cast  there  woold  be  a 
greater   degree   of   justice    and    comptlance 
with  international  law  than  had  been  the 
case  prior  to  the  Slnal  cam{>algn.    I  received 
a   letter  from  the  President.  In  which  he 
stated,  among  other  things: 

"It  has  always  been  the  view  of  the  Oov- 
emment  that  after  the  withdrawal  there 
should  be  a  united  effort  by  aH  of  the  na- 
tions to  bring  about  conditions  in  the  area 
more  atable,  more  tranqiill.  and  more  con- 
duclTa  to  the  general  welfare  than  thoae 
which  existed  heretofore.  Hopes  and  expec- 
Utions  baaed  thereon  were  voiced  by  your 
Foreign  IflnlBter  and  others.  I  believe  that 
it  Is  reaaonable  to  entertain  such  hopes  and 
expectations  and  X  want  you  to  know  that 
the  United  SUtea.  aa  a  friend  of  an  the 
countrlea  of  the  area  and  as  a  loyal  member 
of  the  United  NaUona.  will  aeek  that  such 
hopca  prove  not  to  be  vain." 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  General 
Klaenhower  before  he  became  Praaldent.  and 
I  also  had  a  long  talk  with  him  during  his 
tana  of  ofllce  on  many  problems  of  the 
area  and  of  the  world  at  large.  I  know  that 
he  la  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  promises 
that  ha  and  thoae  he  representa  do  not  In- 
tend to  keep,  and  I  have  not  the  ^llg^t^rt 
doubt  Uiat  all  hla  atatemanta,  whether  by 
word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  were  made 
with  complete  ainoerity.  But  I  must  point 
out.  with  de^  regret,  that  the  Unltad  Na- 
tlona  did  not  fuUUl  the  Ikopaa  placed  in  it 
by  the  United  Statea,  through  Prealdent 
■aenhowar.  and  it  cannot  be  aald  that  the 
hopes  and  expectatlona  vcrfced  by  our  Var- 
elgn  lOniatar.  Mra.  Melr.  at  the  UK.  Aasam- 
bly  at  the  beginning  of  March  1957.  luva 
bean  rsalisad. 

T^a  award  of  r>a modes  hanga  over  our 
hma»  aa  before;  the  Arab  League  boycott  haa 
' Intanalflcd;  ths  UiraaU  to  our  survival 
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eontlxrae  and  grow  more  vlDleht:  tbs  laadtng 
Arab  country,  whoae  gTava  and  i«p«ata3 
provocationa  Praaideat  Bsmhowv  Mnu- 
tized,  conttnuea  to  vioUts  the  TTJf.  Chsrtar 
and  the  dactatona  of  the  flse^tty  OOonen.  so 
that  not  a  atngle  Israel  Shjp^dr  area  a  fbrelgn 
ship  bound  for  Ikrael.  can  past  threogh  the 
Suez  canal;  from  both  sldto  of  the  oo«f  war 
barricades  thera  is  a  constant  flow  of  sid  to 
Egypt:  Prom  the  one  aids— tha  SSst— aggrea- 
sive armaments  of  aU  types  tot  land.  sea.  ^nd 
air  forcea,  dedicated  to  the  daatrucUpn  of 
Israel,  and  from  the  other — the  Weat — enor- 
mous sums  of  money,  facmtaUng  the  ac- 
quisition and  utnization  of  these  snha- 
menta;  moreover,  scientists  from  the  Wast 
are  teaching  the  Eftypttana  how  to  use  the 
most  murderous  weapons  to  carry  out  their 
designs  against  Israel,  while  respected  and 
highly  placed  ofltclals  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment defend  these  scientists  on  the  ground 
that  but  for  them  their  i>Iacea  would  he 
taken  by  sclentlrts  from  the  Sa«t. 

IQ  the  shadow  of  these  dangov  and  In- 
justices. Israel  perseveres  for  the  18th  year  m 
Euccesslon  In  her  arduous  and  eousCructlve 
endeavors:  The  ingathering  of  the  ezllea.  the 
conquest  of  the  deaert,  the  advancement  of 
education  and  science,  fraternal  cooperation 
with  new  and  developing  statea  In  A»t^^ 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

The  trebling  of  the  population  In  thla 
small  and  Impoverished  country,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  but  not  with  anffletent 
water,  rich  in  rocks  and  aand  dxmea  but  poor 
in  natural  resoiircea  and  vttat  raw  matertsla 
has  been  no  easy  task;  Indeed,  praetleal  men! 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  tMngv  as  they  an. 
regarded  It  a«  an  empty  and  tnsubstantlai 
Utopian  dream 

But  It  seems  that,  bealdea  the  vlalble  ma- 
terial reality,  there  la  also  a  aptrlttal  reality, 
which  works  out  of  alght.  It  la  thla  reality 
that  has  been  on  our  aide  and  has  refuted 
all  the  dtemal  prophecies  that  the  nnlknfted 
immigration  of  Impoverished  nnwra.  tm- 
tratned  and  unedueated — aa  were  the  great 
majority  of  the  hmnlgranta  during  the  period 
of  the  state,  unUka  thoae  who  came  before 
the  dreadful  holocaust  that  destroyed  t  mfi- 
llon  of  the  European  Jews  with  their  spirit- 
ual and  material  resoturee — would  bring  rum 
and  disaster  to  the  young  state.  TJiiM  im- 
migration indeed  brought  to  Israel  many 
stifferera  from  various  diseases  from  Asian 
and  African  countrlea.  but  today  Israel  is  In 
the  first  rank  for  expectation  ot  nfa  and 
birth.  It  stands  at  70.07  yeara  for  men  and 
73.47  for  women— which  Is  higher  than  In 
the  United  Statea,  Britain.  Ptance.  Oermany. 
or  any  of  the  other  highly  devek>ped  coun- 
trlea. with  the  exceptUm  of  the  tlirea  Scan- 
dinavian lands.  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Den- 
naark.  and  Holland;  and  our  mortality  rate  la 
the  lowest  In  the  whole  world — 6.7  per  thou- 
sand. 

In  addition  to  half  a  million  Immlgranta 
of  Exiropean  origin,  we  liave  absorbed  over 
half  a  million  from  Asian  and  African  eoun- 
trlea.  moat  of  them  entirely  without  capital, 
sldlls  and  education,  brought  up  in  back^' 
ward  ghettoea  and  earning  their  Uvings  by 
peddling — and  they  have  created  hundreda 
of  vlUages  in  OaUlee  and  the  Jerusalem  Cor- 
ridor. In  the  aouth  and  the  Negev.  and  built 
over  a  acore  of  development  towna  whera 
thej  work  in  every  branch  of  Industry  ^jyi 
hauidicrafts,  from  textUea  to  electronic  and 
petrochemical  manufacturea. 

On  May  16.  1948 — the  day  tha  aUU  waa 
founded — wa  had  333  urban  and  rural  aattla- 
ments;  at  the  end  of  1982  the  number  had 
rlaan  to  about  87ft.  At  the  first  '^'^'^\',  on 
Novamljer  8.  1948.  the  popolatloii  waa  785.- 
678 — 718.878  Jews  and  80.000  Aiahs.  At  the 
aecood.  on  May  aa,  UWl.  the  total 
2.179.491—1:933.357  Jewa  and  M7JM 
In    1948-40    there    were    14aj011 

1S4.887  Jewa  and   11030  Arab*— la. 

tire  edticatlon  syatem.    By  1S91-42  the  total 
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to    641M6— 088J»O    Jews    and 

86,447  AialM.  In  pott-frUoMrj  Bctaools 
(MMkBile.  Tootlontl.  •ffrieultoral  and 
t— ctwri'  tnlBlac  eoUafM)  tliar*  van  10.- 
M5  ateaamntm.  Inclndtng  14  Araba.  at  Um  «•- 
tataiahtnitt  ot  tbm  state,  and  77,416. 
Including  UUrr  AnOM.  In  1061-83. 

Xv«V7  ^>Of  and  girl  bttween  the  agaa  of  5 
•ad  M  k  obUftd  to  attoul  kindergartan  (at 
tiM  aga  of  8-6)  and  atomantary  acbool  (be- 
tween 6  and  14).  and  ednoaUon  Is  free.  Bee- 
OBOmrj  adoeatiaii  la  not  yet  comptUsory  or 
ftaa,  tout  tnltloa  feea  are  graded  according 
to  ttM  flnanctal  poaltlOD  of  the  parents,  and 
poor  stodenta  reeelTe  seholarshlpe  from  the 
goT«minent. 

Hi  1MB  the  Welamann  Institute  was  ee- 
taWlahed  In  Behorot  for  research  in  aU 
feranelMi  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  Its 
standarda  are  not  Inferior  to  those  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  most  highly  dereloped 
Kurnpeeii  cotmtrles. 

Inmel  stUl  faeea  grave  educational  prob- 
lams,  howerer.  for  the  gap  between  the 
pupils  wboae  parents  came  from  Xurope  and 
America  and  thoae  originating  from  Asian 
and  African  countrlea  is  stUl  great;  there  are 
considerable  economic  and  cultural  differ- 
ences between  children  fKHn  wealthy  and 
(lereloped  countrlea  and  those  trom  pow. 
backward  ones,  especially  as  it  was  the  poor- 
eat  from  the  latter  who  came  to  settle  In 
Israel.  IntenslTe  efforts  are  therefore  being 
made,  by  lengthening  the  schoolday  in 
kindergartens  and  elementary  schools,  estab- 
lishing special  schools,  building  dormitories 
for  talented  children  from  i)oor  and  large 
famlUes,  and  other  means,  to  cloee  the  gap; 
but.  although  the  results  of  these  effmts 
are  encouraging,  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go. 

When  the  state  was  established,  we  found 
ourselves  facing  economic  chaos.    The  Arab 
invaalon.  which  was  scotched  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January  1940.  the  enormous  mass 
immigration,  which  brought  in  some  700,000 
Immigrants  in  the  first  4  years  of  the  state — 
more  than  the  entire  population  on  the  day 
It  was  created — the  enormo\is  expense  and 
damage  resulting  from  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, confronted  the  young  state  with  ap- 
palling  economic    problems   and   shortages, 
which  seemed  to  be  almost  insoluble.    TTntil 
the  end  of  the  mandate.  o\ir  country  be- 
longed to  the  sterling  area.    Our  production, 
agricultural  and  industrial,  depended  largely 
on  the  presence  of  the  British  Army,  which 
consumed  but  did  not  produce.    There  were 
economic  ties  of  export  and  Import  with  the 
neighboring  coxmtries.     Complete   Isolation 
from  the  neighboring  countries  when  Inde- 
pendence came,  together  with  the  war  and 
the  Arab  boycott,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mass  Immigration  that  trebled  oxu  popula- 
tion in  less  than  4  years,  on  the  other,  faced 
us  with  a  growing  shortage  of  housing,  food, 
employment,  teachers,  schools,  and  hospitals. 
A  superhuman  effort  was  required  to  over- 
come  these   tremendous   shortages,   and   al- 
though we  cannot  claim  to  have  succeeded 
100  percent  even  at  the  end  of  our  15th  year, 
by  the  end  of  the  first-decade  we  had  al- 
ready broken  the  back  of  the  crisis.     Today 
all  sections  of  our  economy,  agrlculttve.  and 
Industry,  land,  sea,  and  air  transport,  are  ex- 
panding, branching  out  into  new  fields  and 
improving  their  eflfclency;  there  is  full  em- 
ployment in  the  country,  and  In  some  places 
there  is  even  a  shortage  of  labor. 

The  state  budget,  which  in  1046-40  stood 
at  1230,868,000,  amounted  to  I£a,eOO,000.000 
(about  $1,000  million)    In  1063-64. 

The  cultivated  area,  which  covered  some 
400,000  acres  (of  which  75.000  were  under 
irrigation )  in  1048-«0,  totaled  almost  1.030.- 
000  acres,  of  which  880,000  were  irrigated,  in 
1963-68.  The  afforested  area  Increased  from 
13,000  acres  in  1949  to  over  80,000  in  1061. 
In  1046  the  Arabs  cultivated  85.000  acres;  In 
1061  they  tilled  220.000.  There  were  681 
tractors  in  the  country  In  1048  and  no  less 
than  7.8S6  in  1961. 


Before  the  establishment  of  the  state,  our 
Industry  was  concentrated  In  the  nanow 
coastal  strip  between  Rehovot  in  the  south 
and  Haifa  in  the  north,  and  was  devoted 
mainly  to  Industries  produetng  for 
consumption,  such  as  food.  t«¥tllsa.    _. 

•«*!»«.  P»P«  and  prlntlag:  in  faet,  it 

a^maj  conoamed  with  the  final  |yonaaslin  of 
materials  for  the  local  market.  During  the 
16  years  of  the  state,  our  industry  has 
been  comprehensively  reorgsnlseri  Ou^ut. 
employment,  and  exports  have  grown.  New 
branches  have  been  established:  metalwork- 
Ing,  chemicals,  petrochemical  manufactures, 
electronics,  arms  nutnufacture  and  their 
secondary  branches,  and  output  in  other  in- 
dustries has  been  Increased.  In  September. 
1066.  oil  was  first  discovered  in  Israel,  in 
southern  Judea.  at  a  depth  of  4.006  feet,  and 
in  1967  a  rich  source  of  natural  gas  was 
found  at  Zohar.  near  the  Dead  Sea.  Xrten- 
slve  depoBlu  of  phosphates  have  been  dis- 
covered In  the  Negev.  and  copper  mines  at 
Tlmna,  not  far  from  SUat.  After  the  Blnal 
campaign,  an  oil  pipeline  was  laid  from  Kllat 
to  the  refineries  which  the  British  left  in 
Haifa. 

By  the  end  of  1963  there  were  14.600  enter- 
prises in  the  country,  employing  almost 
300,000  workers,  aa  against  88.000  in  1860. 
Between  the  rise  of  the  stote  and  1963.  some 
IE1.600  millions  (at  1966  prloss)  ware  in- 
vested In  Indiutry:  in  1963  alone  f^^%  mil- 
lion were  Invested,  as  oompared  with  I£85 
million  in  1959.  Industrial  output  totaled 
X£600  million  In  1962,  oompared  with  I£S.6 
million,  at  the  same  prices.  In  1940 — an  m- 
crease  of  14  percent  per  year.  Industry  had 
emerged  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  i»fmstal 
strip,  in  which  it  had  been  oooflned,  ex- 
panding  northward  to  Klryat  «hm»ni  and 
Naharlya,  and  southward  to  Klryat  Oat. 
Ashkelon.  Dlmona.  Mltq>eh  Ramon  and  XUat. 
Industrial  exports  grew  twenty-fivefold— 
fKim  glOUi  million  in  1940  to  $360  mUlioci  in 
1963-«3. 

Israel  has  not  yet  succeeded.  However,  in 
balancing  her  foreign  trade.  In  1040.  with 
exports  at  $28as  million  and  lmp<»ts  of 
$368.3  million,  exporU  were  11  per  cent  of 
imports.  In  1962,  the  percentage  was  46 
percent — with  $283  million  exporU  and  $616 
million  Imports.  In  absolute  terms,  there- 
fore, the  deficit  has  increased,  but  exports 
per  capita  grew  from  $27  In  1940  to  $313  in 
1962.  whUe  the  trade  deficit  par  eaplto  fell 
from  $313  to  $144. 

Productivity  of  labor  in  Israel  Is  steadily 
on  the  Increase,  althoxigh  in  moat  industries 
it  is  stlU  lower  than  that  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced coimtrles  In  Europe;  in  others,  how- 
ever. It  is  approaching  American  standards 
of  productivity. 

Israel's  economic  and  ctiltinral  progress  is 
due  to  three  things:  The  pioneering  spirit 
that  inspires  the  best  of  our  immigrant  and 
Israel  youth,  who  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
our  desolate  areas  and  the  Ingathering  of  the 
exiles;  the  feeling  of  Diaspora  Jewry  that 
they  are  partners  in  the  enterprise  of  Israel's 
resurgence  In  the  ancient  homeland  of  the 
Jewish  people;  and  the  power  of  science  and 
technology,  which  Israel  unceasingly — and 
not  without  success — tries  to  enhance. 

Israel  is  aware  that  she  cannot  equal  other 
nations  in  miUtary  force,  wealth,  nimibers, 
or  material  resources,  but  she  believes  that 
there  is  no  Impediment  to  equality  with  the 
greatest  nations  In  the  world  In  Intellectual 
capacity  and  moral  standards — the  only  her- 
itage bequeathed  to  her  by  Jewish  history, 
which  Is  Imbued  with  suffering  and  spiritual 
valor. 

By  virtue  of  the  pioneering  energies  of 
three  generations.  Israel  Is  creating  new  ways 
of  life  in  agricultural  settlement,  in  coop- 
erative transport  on  land  and  sea.  and  in  a 
considerable  part  of  her  industry  which  is 
founded  on  labor  partnership  and  mutual 
aid.  7*hus  there  have  been  created  the 
hundreds  of  kibbutzim,  smallholders'  settle 
ments  and  cooperatives  In  urban  and  inter 
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urban  transport,  shlppinc  and 
trtaa.   ThamodlealMrnMofths 
tbaOaaaral  Mvatton  of  Uber!^ 

Israel  Tlefenae  Mweea  aia  Asd^l 
to  defanae  againat  the  ^tami^—  ^ 
also  to  the  »~*«^«-'g  og  the  li^^^i^ 
MMmblad  from  aU  ov«r  tha^Z5?J^ 
■ingle    national    and    cultnTsi^SL***  I 


single  national  and  cultwal*  __ 
welding  of  the  fragments  of  tte  ^Sl  ^ 
its  dispersed  tribee  with  booSMrfSi"!* 
eultve  and  Ubor.  with  an  — lariisTy*^ 
our  people's  past  and  its  vMoq  liZ  d?L? 
ture.  For  this  purpoae  a  meeiai  '--^^ 
caUed  Mahal  (the  Hebrew  lnttUk?2^ 
Halutal  Lohem — ^Fighting  Hoim*  t^^ 
was  founded,  which  has  already  Tilit?!^ 
30  klbbutaim  and  4  •maUhoWars'^w!*'' 
the  Negev  and  northern  Oallis«  ^S?^ 
them  border  settlements.  '  ^^  • 

Tbe  army  strives  to  fructify  the  d^Mw 
both  the  natural  and  the  human  «^?^* 
of  our  country.  This  is  also  the  e^bTw 
of  the  Ubor  Federation,  which  i.  ^■* 
lU  organlxaUonal  structiire  and 
It  is  not  only  a  trade  union  orgMi^Mi- 
a  cooperative  body,  and  an  educatta^T 
sUtution,  but  also  a  league  of  buildsnrfi 
homeland  and  the  nation,  makers  of  i  ^ 
society  founded  on  cooperation  and  Wmi 
hood.  "■■ 

These  special  characteristics  and  -rm^ 

of  Israel  have  made  her  a  lodestoosfo^ 

beat  of  the  world's  Jewish  youth,  ast  m 

from  lands  of  distress  and  povcr^  b«Z 

from  the  affluent  and  prosperous  oooat? 

Moreover — and  no  less  important— ^aImii 

served  as  a  model  and  example  for  thsiZ 

that  were  established  at  the  same  «■»■ 

Israel  and  in  recent  years,  as  wen  mtml 

number  of  ancient  nations,  in  Asia,  i^^ 

and  Latin  America.  ^"^ 

From  the  very  beginning.  Israel  tamw  ^ 

Independence  U  not  the  end  but  only  gw 

K*nJiii»«— •    gateway    to    developmant  m 

progress,  material  and  qplrltual.    Ths  mt 

states   that    have   been    established  kv  fc 

score  in  Africa  and  AaU  have  learatd  m 

truth  from  their  own  experience,  n^  ^m 

at  the  problems  with  which  they  an  «»> 

tUng  are  being  solved  In  Israel.     Th«ki». 

cent   years   Israel   has   become  a  fVnl  i* 

thousands  of    young  pec^le  from  AMa  M 

Africa,    and    Israel    Instructors   In  all^ 

training,  agricultural  seitiement,  haaUk  m 

education  have  been  working  In  sosms  d 

countries   in   Asia  and   Africa — and  iSHak 

in  some  Latin -American  ootin  tries  m  MH 

Israel  does  not   possess  the  manpoav,  fti 

wealth,  and  perhaps  the  know-how  of  9m 

United  States,  or  even  of  the  oounMa  g 

Western   Kurope — not  only  of  Francs.  Qa> 

many.  Britain,  or  Italy,  but  even  of  ffnllMl 

Belgium,     or    the    Scandinavian    ooaabte 

But  in  her  spirit  and  her  piooeerliif  mft- 

rtence  in  development,  education,  ^niiai  «. 

ganlaation,     and    health,    she    is    no   sM 

Inferior   to   any   country   or   nation  bi  ft 

world.    Thousands  of  young  people,  tnm  M 

countries  in  Africa,   14  in  Asia  (inehMg 

India,  the  PhlUpplnee.  and  Japan),  m^U 

recent    years,    from    20    countries   in  Uttk 

America  and  the  Caribbean,  as  well  Miti 

the   Mediterranean   basin    (Cyprus.  OMan 

Persia.   Turkey,   and  MalU) .  have  cobm  Ii 

Israel  to  study  her  methods  in  sgrieultnl 

settiement,  the  labor  movement,  youth  Mi> 

cation    in    Nabal    and    the    "Oadna"  Toalfc 

Corps,  vocational  training.  oooperatloB.  sii 

various  branches  of  science  at  the  Batn* 

University    in   Jerusalem,    the   TschBlOB  Is 

Haifa  and  the  Welxmann  Institute  in  lA^ 

vot.    There  are  634  Israel  experts  in  AMna 

oountriee.    137   in   AsU.   76  In   the  MMn*- 

ranean  Basin.  aiMl  23  in  Latin  America 

Israel  realises  that  her  destiny  is  booatf  # 
with  that  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  Mr 
safety  depends  on  peace  among  all  the  i» 
Uons.  In  her  own  country  she  strives  is 
the  maximum  ingathering  of  the  exUaa.  tki 
fnictlfloaUon  and  population  of  tha    "^' 
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tedepeodence.  the  advance- 
*^  Z'^gt  i^ivlduaL  prograaa  in  edueatloa 
*^TL,if-  and  the  estabUabaaant  of  a 
toirfit  on  Uberty.  equaUty.  toleranoa. 
_1  aid  and  love  of  homanl^.  as  laid 
,„—,  m  bsr  state  edooatlon  law  of  1068.  In 
f^^L«|fn  policy,  aba  alms  at  matntalnlng 
IH^STni^tloas  with  all  atatsa.  Irre^actlva 
J^ite  tetenial  raglmaa.  and  permanent 
"Jr^m  ooopersttcm  wttta  the  neighboring 
]^Zgm.  tar  the  sake  of  peace  and  prog- 
"^a  tks  Middls  Bast.  Israel  la  convinced 
^  oaly  ky  cloatng  ths  material  and  sptrtt- 
ml  BSP  between  the  wealthy,  highly  devel- 
^Is  BStlaiis  sad  the  poor,  developing  ones, 
J^^§  astabllshment  of  true  eooperatlon 
^Ifgtm  aO  oountrtea.  will  peace  be  eatab- 
^^  IB  ths  world,  and  ahe  does  all  in  her 
^ggg  10  aMks  her  saodest  contribution  to 
of  all  mankind. 


^mSOTI  TO  8SNAT0R  GEORGE  A. 
8MATHER8.  OF  FLORIDA 

llr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
j^  36  iisue  of  the  (Congressional  Quar- 
ts eootaina.  beginning  on  page  666. 
ID  article  rdatlng  to  the  appointment  of 
U  dirtliiy"*******  colleague  from  Florida 
Qlr.  enATRns)  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ale  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

Um  article  also  covers  Senator  Shath- 
m*  dutingulshed  service  In  this  body, 
tha  other  important  aiMX)lntments  that 
In  l)$f  received,  such  ••  his  service 
M  setioK  majority  leader  during  the  ab- 
Hoee  of  the  majority  leader,  now  the 
Viae  Prealdent:  his  chairmanship  of  the 
DcBOcratk:  senatorial  campflUgn  com- 
aittee.  lfS6-60:  and  his  appointment  as 
Hcretary  of  the  Democratic  conference 

iDisei. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  this  ezcel- 
knt  biographical  sketch  of  my  distin- 
lulibed  colleague  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Rsooas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blo- 
paphical  sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Rxcoro.  as  foQows: 


OM  Oaoaoa  A.  SMsmaaa:  flMsni- 
Ckauusam    o»   CossacrrraB 


rscT 


. aoerat. 

cf  nortdft,  March  4  waa  appointed  ehalm»n 
of  taa  BanaU  Special  Oaaaalttee  on  Agti« 
bf  the  Democratic  Steering  OomBsltSee. 
SHsn^ia  M.  who  voted  for  tabling  (km- 
lag)  ths  admlnMratioo'a  ao^al  sacorlty 
■•dlcara  proposal  In  lOM.  raplaeas  formar 
ekataaa  Senator  Psr  McNaasaaa.  Democrat. 
cf  Mlaklgan.  The  iaapUoatloos  of  aMsnaas' 
•Pfolatment  on  future  attempts  t«  get  so- 
dal  saeurity-flnanced  madical  oara  tteough 
ths  fleasu  are  not  immadiataly  dlsaemlbla. 
Howavw.  one  thing  is  oertatn:  fluiTwaa  wUl 
brlag  to  the  chalrmanaklp  a  eonsideraMy 
mors  conasrvaUve  phlloaophy  of  m^^tpal  care 
ttaaa  tbat  of  his  prcdeoeeaor  who  had  vlgor- 
o<a>7  supported  the  admlnistratloa'a  pro- 
Poaai 

A  southern  conservative  and  thlrd-cank- 
ias  Democrat  on  the  Finance  Commtttea. 
SmmsBs  has  bsen  oool  toward  madlcars  lag- 
Mstioa.  Although  ha  has  been  a  cloae 
Msod  of  ths  President  and  facsa  a  large  aged 
Totiag  popuUtion  in  Florida,  ha  dacUnad  to 
tsks  s  firm  stand  on  tha  lss\ia  until  1063. 
^  Aagust  a.  1062.  he  sUted  in  a  prws  re- 
MMs.  "I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  maks 
«^ery  effort  to  develop  a  medical  program 
UBdsr  the  free  entarpriaa  ajalm  •  •  •  in- 
" at  of 


the 
,_   „^       ft*  adopaioB  of  tka  Karr-$fllla 
■■  (MAasal  grants  to  Stataa  tar 
«•»)  over  the  aodal  security  i 


by  then  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Daanocrat,  of  llaaaachuaatta.  Tha  Bsnoady 
bill  had  received  the  endorsement  of  Uc- 
VAMjjuk,  Who  was  then  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  PubUc  Wattkra  Oommittee^  Sub- 
committee on  Problema  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging  (made  a  apoetal  oommlttaa  In  loei). 
Tba  A^ng  Bttboommlttae  at  that  thna  bad 
issued  a  report  (a  Repi.  1121)  which,  among 
other  recnmmendaUons  called  for  aid  to  the 
aged  through  social  security.  The  special 
committee's  annual  report  (S.  Rept.  8)  at 
the  begtnntng  of  1003  reflected  similar  rec- 
ommendations. 

Slnoe  the  special  committee  only  studies 
and  investigates  problems  and  reports  find- 
ings and  recommendations,  and  cannot  re- 
port legislation,  the  chairman  does  not  wield 
such  Influence  as  does  a  regular  committee 
chairman.  Conaequeatly.  he  must  generally 
go  along  with  the  committee  majority.  This 
is  the  situation  confronting  SMSTHxas,  as 
hla  cammlttee  U  heavily  weighted  with  pro- 
madleare  members.  Of  the  14  Democrats 
and  7  Republleans  on  ths  oomaalttee  In  1062, 
12  DemocraU  and  1  BepubUcan  voted  In  the 
Senate  against  Ubllng  the  administration's 
medicare  scheme.  An  aid  to  Smathxss  said 
that  while  the  Senator  felt  there  were  many 
problems,  other  than  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  medical  care,  on  which  the  eom- 
mtttee  coukl  oooeentrate,  he  "deftnltely 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  majority." 

Oxoaox  AxictSTKAB  8MATHEXS  wss  boTU  No- 
vember 14.  IBIS.  In  Atlantic  City,  NJ,  and 
moved  to  Florida  with  his  family  to  1010. 
He  attended  Dade  County  (Miami)  public 
schools  and  the  Univeralty  of  Florida,  whsra 
he  waa  an  outstanding  athlete  and  debater, 
as  well  as  president  of  the  studsnt  body.  Aa 
a  Uw  stiMlent  at  the  University  to  lOSS.  he 
got  his  first  break  In  politics  by  nr>»n«gi«g 
former  Senator  Ciaum  Pspna's  (Democrat. 
1936-61),  reelection  campaign  on  the  cam- 
pus. Psppsa  repaid  8ac*Tiaaa  In  1040  by  ob- 
taining a  Job  for  him  aa  assistant  UjB. 
attorney  In  Dade  County. 

Bmathehs  Joined  the  Marines  la  1043  and 
was  discharged  In  1046  as  a  major  after 
spending  much  of  his  service  in  the  Padflc. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  appointed  special 
assistant  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  and 
waa  given  asstgnaaenti  wtal<^  kepi  hkn  tn 
Florida.  With  tha  h^  of  Pvna,  SMsTwaaa 
won  his  first  term  to  Ooogresa  In  1046  and 
was  reelected  for  a  second  term  in  1046.  In 
recognition  of  his  service  in  the  House,  the 
National  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
named  him  one  of  the  10  most  outstanding 
men  in  the  Nation  in  1048. 

A  disagreement  tn  political  phlloaophy. 
naately  Psppsa's  espousal  of  the  Pair  Kmploy- 
ment  Praetlcee  Obmmlsslon,  caused  Smatkboi 
in  1000  to  choose  to  ran  for  Psfrb's  Oanate 
reat.  In  one  of  the  most  bitter  campaigns 
ever  fought  tn  Florida  history.  Smatbos 
won  tn  the  Democratic  primary  with  a  plu- 
rality of  about  60.000  votes. 

States  rtghters  and  Republicans  landed  the 
victory  over  Pavm  as  a  defeat  for  the  Tru- 
man administration  and  the  New  Dealers. 
Smathess.  however,  warned  the  Republicans 
that  they  should  get  UtUe  comfort  from  his 
victory,  which  he  regarded  as  "a  repudlatton 
of  estremisra  and  radicalism  to  Flortda.  not 
as  a  trend  toward  Republicanism." 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  defeated  a  New 
Dealer,  SscAnnas  found  himself  wtthto  the 
Inner  drele  of  the  Democratic  leadership  in 
the  Senate.  Daring  his  first  term  be  was 
appointed  deputy  floor  leader  and  often 
served  as  acting  majority  leader  tn  the  ab- 
sence of  then  Senator  Ltkdow  B.  Jomtaoir, 
Dssnoerat,  of  Tsxas.  He  served  aa  diatr- 
man  of  the  Democratic  senatorial  campatgn 
committee  ( 1066-00)  and  was  appolntad  Sao- 
retary  of  the  Democratic  conference  In  tOOl. 

At  the  1060  Democratic  convention  to  Loe 
Angeles  SisATRxas  received  39  votes  from  the 
Plorlda  delegation  as  s  favorite  son.  nnce 
Kennedy  won  on  the  first  ballot  a  determina- 
tion on  how  the  votaa  were  to  be  i 


not  have  to  be  made.  In  Avgoat  1060.  be 
was  appotntad  asslBtaBt  tftali-msn  of  tha 
Democratic  Matloaal  OocamltSsa  and  ssaeral 
manager  of  the  w— ».«Hy-j<i*.«—  campaign 
to  the  South.  SicsxBHM  rterlanxl  at  that 
time,  however,  that  "aoceptanoa  of  this  aa- 
slgnment  does  not  m  any  w»f  mean  that  Z 
espreas  approval  of  the  Daaaoeratle  platform 
nor  ladlreet  support  of  the  Repabltaan  plat- 
form. Both  of  them  are  obnoxkiaB  and  un- 
repreeentative." 

A  Methodist.  SauTHsaa  married  the  former 
Roeemary  Townley  March  10,  1000.  They 
have  two  sons.  John,  21,  and  Bnsee,  10. 

SKNATK  CASxaa 

In  addition  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  the  third 
ranking  Democratic  poattloo  on  tha  Plnanoe 
Committee,  SacATBaaa  currenUy  serves  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  where  he  is 
the  newest  Democratic  member,  and  as  third 
ranking  on  the  Select  Small  Itnatnciaa  Oom- 
mtttee.  He  alao  ramalna  aa  aaoertary  of  tha 
Democratic  Gonferenee.  whieli  naakaa  Mm 
third  ranking  In  the  leadership  behind  Ma- 
jority Leader  Una  ICairvmLD.  Democrat,  of 
Montana,  and  Majority  Whip  Hobsbt  H. 
HuMPmwT.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

SicATHxas  has  previously  served  on  the  ^ 
fcrilowtog  commttteee:  mterlor  and  Insular 
Affaln  (1061-6S) :  Peat  OMos  and  ClvU  8srv>- 
lee  (1051-63) :  and  the  Commaroa  Oommlttea 
(1063-03),  where  he  waa  chairman  of  the 
Surface  TranaportatkNi  Subooosmittee. 

His  totcrests  range  from  Latin  American 
affairs  to  the  plight  of  the  railroad  todustry. 
On  iMth  subjects  he  has  been  outspoken. 

As  early  as  1061,  he  warned  that  commu- 
nism could  gain  a  foothold  to  I.atto  America 
and  become  a  much  graver  threat  to  the 
hemlq^here  than  such  dlctatara  aa  Trajme. 
He  predicted  soon  after  Castro  caau  to  powar 
In  1060  that  his  regime  waa  Coaunuinsi-to- 
fUtrated  and  urged  to  the  — »«"*"g  years  tikat 
the  United  States  take  a  hara  Una  policy  to 
protecting  the  hemisphere  from  subversloxx. 
In  the  Senate  March  18,  1068.  he  propoaed 
that  the  United  States  recogniaa  a  Cuban 
Oovemmcnt-to-exlle  as  a  major  step  to  eCer- 
Ing  the  Cuban  paople  an  aUsmattva  to 
Castroism. 

SiSATHBS'  totareat  to  the  railroad  Industry 
is  reflected  to  his  aatkorahlp  of  tha  Ttmaa- 
portation  Act  of  1066.  which  autfaoriaad  tha 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  operate 
a  $500  million  program  of  guaranteed  loana 
to  aid  the  railroads.  Be  has  alao  sponsored 
amendments  to  repeal  the  8-pereent  tax  on 
freight  and  the  lO-pereent  pasaangai  tax  tm 
ran.  ship,  and  bus  ttefcets. 

TtM  tatereats  at  the  smaU  buatnessman  and 
laborer  have  ooucaiiisd  SaKsnaaa.  In  1068 
he  sponsored  a  aucoamful  Finaaoe  Commit- 
tae  amendment  to  tha  Trade  Xzpanalon  Act 
to  pfevlde  that  the  Federal  Government  pay 
the  fun  cost  of  the  unemploynaent  compen- 
sation for  workers  under  the  bUI.  Ke  was 
also  Instrumental  to  the  passage  of  a  bill 
(HJt.  10)  providing  for  a  retirement  pension 
fund  for  sdf-employed  psrsnaia,  which  bad 
faUed  of  enactment  staoe  1001. 

In  1960.  he  has  retotroducad  Isglslataon  to 
provide  a  deduction  froan  *'^^*^  *»^— *^  for 
parents  s<tndlng  their  rhilrlrea  t»  schooks  of 
higher  education  and  legislation  to  aatahllah 
a  nationwide  primary  to  nominate  party 
candidates  for  the  ofllce  of  President. 

While  doee  to  the  leadership,  Smatkcss 
haa  been  deecrtbed  as  sotnewhat  ef  a  kme 
wolf.  He  has  enjoyed  the  advantagaa  of  ba- 
Ing  a  close  personal  friend  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  of  hla  position  as  secretary  of  ttie 
Deokocratlc  coaferestee.  Hla  4  years  aa  ehalr- 
man  of  tha  Democratic  senatorial  r«TTr**CTi 
cammlttee  were  marked  with  success:  Demo- 
crats made  a  net  gato  of  16  seats  during  the 
period.  However,  his  IH4lepeHdent  ju^^ment 
hae  always  guided  hlna.  Oemmeattag  on 
the  naaldoBt^  reeommenHstl—  fot  a  WM 
bmieai  taa  cut,  Maavaaaat  ^kiaaij  1. 
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"If  this  progmn  la  wrong,  U  this  tremendoxis 
cut  Is  deddad  upon  snd  tf  It  falls  to  stlmu- 
lat«  our  eeonomy  as  pUnnsd.  we  will  hsve 
dssU'ujed  the  fiscal  soundness  ot  a  nation 
which  has  been  described  as  the  last  best 
hope  of  man." 

OongrssBlonal  Quarterly's  studies  ot  voting 
behavlar  during  the  87th  Congress  showed 
that  Skathbs  supported  a  larger  Federal 
role  38  percent  ot  time,  opposed  It  ei  percent 
of  time:  supported  the  President's  position 
on  foreign  and  domestic  policy  5S  percent  of 
the  time,  opposed  him  81  percent  of  the  time: 
and  voted  with  the  conservative  coalition  76 
percent  of  the  time  and  against  It  15  percent 
of  the  time. 


THE  ANTIDUMPINO  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill,  S. 
1318,  to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act  of 
1021.  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HTncpinrr]  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  cosponsored  by  several  other  Sen- 
ators. 

Antidumping  laws  are  enforced  in 
most  major  commercial  countries  as  a 
means  of  protecting  domestic  producers 
against  predatory  price  cutting  by  com- 
peting foreign  suppliers.  The  existing 
American  statute  provides  for  the  levy 
of  dximping  duties  on  goods  which  the 
Treasury  finds  are  being  imported  at  less 
than  fair  value,  that  Is,  less  than  the 
price  in  the  exporting  country,  provided 
the  Tariff  Commission  finds  that  an 
American  industry  Is  being  Injured  by  the 
competition  from  the  dumped  goods. 
Thus,  the  Antidumping  Act  is  not  bas- 
ically a  protective  tariff,  but  rather  a 
means  of  enforcing  free  and  fair  compe- 
tition, similar  to  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  in  domestic  commerce. 

Last  AprU  1,  at  Vlllanova  University  in 
Philadelphia.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing a  conference  on  Industrial 
proper^  protection,  antitrust  laws,  and 
the  European  Economic  Community.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  that  the  growth 
and  success  of  the  European  Common 
Market  might  Increase  the  problems  of 
American  industry  in  competition  with 
foreign  producers,  partlciilarly  the  pos- 
sibility of  additional  dumping  here.  As 
Industries  within  the  Common  Market 
grow  in  slse  and  develop  large-scale 
mass-production  techniques  more  effec- 
tively, they  may  feel  the  necessity  to 
dispose  of  their  stirplus  production 
abroad  by  dumping  techniques,  against 
which  we  should  be  legally  prepared. 

A  number  of  leading  Industri^— 
conent,  chemicals,  copper,  and  brass, 
man-made  fibers,  pharmaceuticals,  steel! 
wire  and  cable,  and  others — have  been 
concerned  about  weaknesses  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  8.  1318  corrects  the  most  con- 
spicuous shortcomings  and  loopholes  m 
the  present  law,  and  has  wide  backing 
from  within  those  Industries  most  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem,  as  well  as  from 
several  interested  labor  union  represent- 
atives. 

Although  S.  1318  proposes  a  number 
of  helpful  changes,  most  of  them  hare  to 
do  only  with  the  role  of  the  Treasury. 
POr  that  reason.  I  am  not  sure  it  deals 
with  all  the  major  problem  areas.  FOr 
example,  a  finding  of  dumping  by  the 
Treasury  does  not  lead  to  any  action 
unless  the  Tariff  Commissi(m  determines 


that  a  domestic  Industry  is  being  or  is 
likely  to  be  Injured  or  Is  prevented  from 
being  established.  The  fact  Is  that  since 
this  power  was  placed  In  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  1904,  out  of  24  dumping  cases 
determined  by  the  Commission,  it  has 
found  injury  in  only  6.  Thus,  even  after 
dumping  has  been  found  to  exist,  in  most 
cases  the  affected  mdustry  has  not  been 
granted  any  reUef .  I  hope  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  have  a  full  exploration  of  these 
problems  during  the  course  of  hearings 
so  that  further  study  may  suggest  addi- 
tional amendments  to  S.  1318  that  may 
be  necessary. 


^prUso 


FREE  LANI>— THE  HOMESTEAD  ACT 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  issue  of  the  Rotarlan.  the  magazine 
of  Rotary  International,  carries  a  splen- 
did article  on  the  Homestead  Act  and 
the  settling  of  the  West  by  Paul  Frig- 
gens,  a  roving  editor  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  and  himself  a  son  of  the  sodbust- 
ers  he  so  colorfully  describes. 

This  article  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  a  warm  personal  friend,  Mr.  Calvin 
Webster,  who  Is  the  son  of  a  Nebraska 
homesteader,  and  who  Is  now  city  attor- 
ney of  Tucson,  Aria. 

This  arUcle  will  be  read  with  great 
interest,  Mr.  President,  by  the  thousands 
of  people  like  Mr.  Webster,  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  whose  parents 
and  grandparents  opened  the  West  for 
settlement  and  made  it  the  Heart  of 
America. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Free  Land"  from  the  May 
1963  issue  of  the  Rotarlan  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Firs  Land— Th«  VJB.  Homnvas  Act  Dskw 

THS    TROTTBAKSS    OF    EUSDT    SSTTLKSS    Who 

Tammo  ths  Wnj>  W»T 

(ByPaulFrtggens) 
Speaking  in  the  early  1840s.  an  eloquent 
Member  of  Congress  pictured  the  then  un- 
known and  forbidding  American  West.  Said 
he:  "MOiat  do  we  want  with  this  vast,  worth- 
less area,  this  region  of  savages  and  wUd 
beasts,  of  deserts  of  shifting  sands,  and 
whirlwinds  of  dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie 
dogs?  To  what  use  coiild  we  ever  hope  to 
put  these  great  deserts  or  these  endless 
mountain  ranges.  Impenetrable  and  covered 
to  their  base  with  etwnal  snow?"  The 
speaker  concluded  with  a  vow  that  "I  wlU 
never  vote  1  cent  from  the  public  treasury 
to  place  the  Pacific  coast  1  Inch  nearer  to 
Boston  than  It  now  Is." 

It  was  a  commonly  held  view.  In  Congress 
and  out.  In  1820  MaJ.  Stephen  H.  Long  ex- 
plored the  Great  Plains  to  the  Bockles 
(climbing  the  snowy  14.286-foot  peak  west  of 
Denver  which  today  bears  his  name)  and 
reported  a  region  "almost  whoUy  unfit  for 
cultlvatloa.  and  of  course  uninhabitable  by 
a  people  depending  upon  sgrlcultiire  for 
their  subsistence."  Long  dismissed  It  on 
his  maps  as  the  "Great  American  Desert," 
suggesting  that  someday  the  area  might  be 
\iseful  as  a  "barrier  to  prevent  too  great  an 
extension  of  our  population  westward,  and 
secure  us  against  the  machinations  or  Incur- 
sions of  an  enemy."  Appropriately,  Congress 
voted  430.000  to  equip  the  Army  with  a 
camel  corps  for  future  travel  over  the  Ameri- 
can Sahara,  and  before  the  novel  experiment 
finally  was  abandoned  one  caravan  actually 
mads  It  to  far-off  California. 


But  Major  Long's  hopeless  and 
able  desert  had  a  destiny.  Wlt^T^ 
years  the  advancing  fur  traders.  bSi -— ^ 
and  catUemen  had  breached  thefiMTS?'^ 
the  Indian  and  buffalo;  and  thei^^tST  * 
ringing  shout  "Free  land  I"  cami  m?** 
pectant  sodbusters,  driving  their  vS^J^ 
oxen  Into  the  sunset  and  riding  hlAk5f 
of  fortune  acroae  the  wide  '^•liissu^  ^? 
just  a  century  ago  Congress  ena^  !^ 
Homestead  Act,  opening  the  great  ^Z^.** 
desert  to  farming  and  final  wttiti^t 
bringing  Boston.  tncldentaUy  a  »».♦  i?* 
closer  to  California.  *^    *  <"•» 

In  the  spectacular  land  rush  that  fni'-, 
a  million  and  a  half  determined  iSt 
steaders  strung  their  fences  In  17  TrnTr* 
SUtes,"  setUed  aome  270  million  •am/ZZ 
gave  a  vast  surge  to  our  IndiistrypoBiylz 
tlon.  and  pollUcs.  They  m^^  the^SH* 
bloom  and  helped  the  United  States  bteon! 
the  greatest  food  producer  on  earth. ^^ 
The  Homestead  Act  was  unprecedented  h 
history  and  peculiarly  American.  ladUT 
Nebraska  Senator  Boman  l.  Hsu^uT^' 
dressing  Congress  on  the  homestead  en 
tennlal.  declared.  "Probably  no  othsr^ 
law  has  done  so  much  toward  shapiacttl 
democratic  nature  of  this  country ^b» 
single  act,  the  NaUon  made  poHlbia^^ 
development  of  small,  famUy-slasd  t»nm 
for  decades  the  economic  and  sodoloaZi 
backbone  of  America."  And  formuchaf 
the  world  demanding  land  refornu  tods* 
the  Homestead  Act  Is  still  s  beacon. 

The  idea  that  the  land  belongs  to  dis 
people  Is  as  old  as  the  US.  RepubUe.  m 
early  as  1776,  Thomas  Jefferson  advoostsi 
the  gift  ot  small  quantities  of  land  to  wmt- 
em  settlers,  and  through  the  yean  tki 
homestead  movement  became  a  n«tiftt|^|  p,^ 
lltical  Issue.  EvenU  In  the  ISSO's  flas^ 
forced  a  sbowdown.  The  Nation  waseaip 
cemed  with  new  homes  and  opportoattis 
for  Its  returning  Civil  War  veterans,  sad  n 
the  same  time  famine,  overpopulathn,  aad 
revolution  In  Europe  were  flooding  Us. 
shores  with  Immigrants.  Spurred  by  Umm 
developments,  a  crusading  Pennsytvaate 
Congressman,  Galusha  A.  Grow,  took  up  tin 
cause  of  the  Homestead  Act.  Typifying  tht 
times,  a  new  song,  "Uncle  Sam  Is  Rich 
Enough  TO  Give  Us  All  a  Farm,"  skyrocketad 
Into  popularity. 

Grow's  bill  provided  that  every  XJ3.  dtlsea. 
21  or  over,  or  person  who  declared  hla  In- 
tention to  become  a  citizen,  co\ild  file  t 
claim  to  one-quarter  section,  or  160  sent, 
The  homesteader  would  be  reqiilred  to  Mw 
and  work  on  his  land  for  6  years,  after  wklefe 
he  could  "prove  up"  and  acquire  deed.  tU 
meas\ire  was  bitterly  fought  in  Coofna. 
Southerners  opposed  It  for  fear  of  psopU^ 
the  western  territories  with  antlslsve  m^ 
tiers,  while  easterners  feared  the  wsstwid 
movement  would  depress  land  valms  si 
home.  A  Republican  election  vtetoy, 
coupled  with  the  South's  secession,  flasOy 
cleared  the  way,  and  Congress  on  May  St, 
isea,  passed  the  homestead  law.  Presldnt 
Lincoln  enthusiastically  signed  It.  and 
promptly  at  midnight  on  January  1,  1861, 
when  the  law  took  effect,  a  furloughed  UnVa 
soldier  became  one  ot  the  first  homestesdai 
In  the  United  States. 

Hearing  of  choice  lands  out  West,  DanW 
Freeman,  of  Ohio  Journeyed  to  the  frootMr 
town  of  Brownvllie,  Nebraska  Territory,  to 
look  around  during  his  hoUday  leave.  Ut 
found  the  town  already  thronged  with  taoa- 
gry  land  seekers  and  good  sites  going  tUL 
The  soldier  borrowed  a  horse  and  rode  10 
miles  westward  in  an  ley  wind  to  stake  out 
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1  Thousands  of  homestead  entries  wws  sl- 
so  made  In  the  Midwest,  and  even  par*  e( 
the  South.  The  CXmgrMs  had  gnnUd  «■< 
tracts  ot  western  lands  to  the  lallieei 
builders,  too.  and  mllUoiM  ot 
to  homesteaders. 


iM  seres  of  rich  bottom  land  on  Cub  Creek, 
than  gaUoped  back  to  town.  There  the  crowd 
^^nd  seekers  good-naturedly  agreed  the 
furlooghed  Union  soldier  should  be  allowed 
tTpjf^o  the  first  homestead  filing,  and  the 
ng  land  agent  obliged  by  stepping  out  of 
s  Ifew  Tear's  Eve  dance  and  opening  the 
JLd  office  for  a  few  minutes  after  midnight. 
nsBlel  Freeman  made  history  and  hurried 
wT^t  to  hU  regiment.  After  the  Civil  War 
he  brought  bis  bride  and  settled  on  his  home- 
fLsd  tor  life.  Today  the  Freeman  farm, 
located  4  miles  northwest  of  Beatrice,  Nebr.. 
ta  ofllclally  considered  homestead  entry  No.  1 
IB  the  United  States,  and  is  a  national  monu- 

Btent. 

Tbs  homestead  law  was  widely  advertised 
In  America  and  Europe  and  before  long  lured 
f0QS  at  thousands  to  the  West  In  one  of  the 
•raatest  migrations  in  history.  Take  a  fam- 
Uywem  call  the  Lars  Hansons. 

Attracted  by  the  glowing  reports  and  fanci- 
ful stories  about  life  In  America — "You  never 
Mt  sick:  only  when  you  overeat" — the  Nor- 
^f^,n  emigrants  set  sail  for  the  United 
States.  Traveling  steerage,  they  were  cooped 
up  In  foul-smelling  bunks  below  decks,  sub- 
glated  on  moldy  bread  and  tainted  meat.  At 
tbelr  first  glimpse  of  America  the  family  of 
four  knelt  and  cried.  From  New  York  they 
rode  the  newfangled  cars  to  Chicago,  from 
vbsre  they  shipped  their  meager  belongings 
la  a  boxcar  to  rail's  end.  Then  the  family 
drove  oxen  overland  another  90  miles  in  the 
booming  Dakota  Territory.  First  thing,  Lars 
declared  hla  Intention  to  become  a  cltlsen, 
then  hurried  to  stake  out  hU  treeless  160 
acrss.  He  did  his  temporary  surveying  by 
mgon  with  a  rag  tied  on  a  wheel  spoke — 
f^t\  revolution  counting  off  about  IS  feet. 
Ad  mmols  farmer's  newly  patented  inven- 
tloa,  called  barbed  wire,  would  enable  Lars 
to  fence  his  piece  of  land.  Unlike  the  east- 
em  fanner  with  his  small  patch  of  ground, 
the  sodbuster  could  scarcely  build  a  stone 
fence  aroimd  his  160-acre  empire.  Indeed, 
without  barbed  wire  the  homestead  move- 
ment might  have  failed. 

The  Hansons  dug  a  well,  and  from  the 
buflalograss  plowed  squares  of  fresh,  clean, 
■od  to  lay  up  their  one-room  habitation. 
During  heavy  rains  ot  snows,  the  earthen 
home  leaked  rlviilets,  and  during  dry  spells 
the  dirt  cracked  and  fell  off  In  chunks.  It 
sttracted  mice,  gophers,  and  snakes.  Still 
this  eavellke  dwelling  provided  amazing  In- 
sulation against  30-below  winters  and  ccorch- 
Ing  summers— and  above  all  It  was  the  fam- 
ily's own  and  free.  Hannah  cooked  on  a 
■bset-lron  stove,  for  which  the  children 
gathered  buffalo  chips  and  twisted  dry 
prairie  hay.  The  family  ate  on  a  packing 
box  and  the  diet  was  monotonoiis  cornmeal, 
salt  pork,  wild  greens,  and  occasional  game. 
Life  was  primitive  and  hard  at  times,  Han- 
nab  hungered  for  Just  the  sight  of  another 
woman.  That  winter  ahe  nearly  died  In 
childbirth — there  was  no  way  to  reach  a 
doctor,  or  even  a  midwife — axxl  to  pull  his 
family  through  the  long,  terrible  blizzards, 
Lars  once  lugged  fiour  ao  miles  on  his  back 
from  the  nearest  gristmill. 

Tbe  first  year  the  immigrants  harvested 
10  acres  of  corn,  broke  more  sod,  and  Lars, 
standing  proudly  on  his  160  acres,  was  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed.  Then  drought  set 
In— three  searing  seasons,  with  withering 
fields,  dusty  streambeds,  and  hope  vanish- 
ing on  the  hot  prairie  winds.  "I  hear  the 
climate  wUl  change  with  cultivation,"  Lars 
cheered  his  family.  It  was  a  common  be- 
lief. Like  the  eternally  hopeful  homestead- 
er, Lars  hitched  up  his  belt  for  next  year. 

But  on  the  heels  of  drought  came  grass- 
hoppers— BO  thick  in  some  sections  of  the 
Great  Plains  that  they  blotted  out  the  sun 
and  stopped  the  new  train.  A  contemporary 
•ccount  said  grasshoppers  ate  "everything 
but  the  bills."  A  pioneer  editor  described 
the  grasshopper  plagiie  of  1874:  "Harvesting 
hsd  barely  begun  when  on  August  6  there 


i^peared  In  the  northwest  a  peculiar  look- 
ing cloud.  By  4  o'clock  that  afternoon  it 
had  gradually  settled  and  millions  of  grass- 
hoppers attacked  the  crops.  Attempts  were 
made  to  continue  harvesting  but  the  Insects 
clogged  the  machinery.  When  night  came 
they  moved  on,  leaving  behind  them  a  scene 
of  desolation,  broken  hopes,  and  saddened 
homes."  From  Minnesota,  railroad  dispatch- 
ers reported  a  single  grasshopper  column  be- 
tween Moorhead  and  Mankato  that  was  225 
miles  long.  Frenzied  farmers  ditched  their 
fields;  battled  the  Insects  with  shovels,  tar, 
fire  and  even  resorted  to  tub  thumping  and 
a  brass  band  to  frighten  off  the  marauders. 
Invading  right  after  the  panic  of  1873,  grass- 
hoppers nearly  wiped  out  the  homesteaders. 
Nebraska  issued  grasshopper  bonds  to  relieve 
distress,  and  the  Federal  Government — in 
one  of  its  first  relief  handouts — shipped  des- 
titute Dakota  homesteaders  76,000  pounds 
of  flour  and  26.000  pounds  of  bacon.  Frontier 
newspapers  promptly  scorned  the  $160,000 
handout. 

Despite  drought,  grasshoppers,  and  priva- 
tion, the  Hansons  hung  on  and  in  6  years 
celebrated  two  tremendous  events.  One  day 
Lars  Journeyed  to  the  county  seat  to  obtain 
his  full  America  citizenship,  and  soon  after- 
ward proved  up  on  his  160  acres,  worth,  with 
all  his  other  possessions,  probably  61.000.  He 
hurried  home  clutching  his  precious  Govern- 
ment patent.  "See  here,"  he  showed  Hannah, 
"It's  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Within  16  years  the  Dakota  wilderness 
boasted  a  farming  population  of  half  a  mil- 
lion stouthearted  families  like  the  Hansons. 
Neighboring  Minnesota  claimed  400  towns 
with  Scandinavian  names,  and  there  was  an 
Irish  colony  named  "O'Neill"  In  Nebraska. 
The  country  was  growing  up,  but  still  It  was 
raw,  untamed  frontier. 

Early  Montana  settler  David  Hllger  de- 
scribes homesteadlng  In  the  Judith  Basin 
country:  "Vast  herds  of  buffalo  were  still  to 
be  seen  grazing  the  range.  Deer,  antelope, 
and  elk  were  plentiful;  wolves  traveled  in 
packs,  raiding  cattle,  and  buffalo  herds;  and 
coyotes  howled  from  every  hill  and  lurked 
In  the  coulees." 

A  McPherson  County,  S.  Dak.,  pioneer  gives 
this  graphic  account  of  homesteadlng:  "Very 
few  could  boast  of  a  kerosene  lamp.  The 
typical  prairie  lamp  was  a  rag  wick  smeared 
with  lard  and  twisted  Into  a  saucer  of  lard 
(H*  butter.  Lard  In  the  lamp  meant  no  lard 
for  food.  On  the  other  hand,  lard  for  food 
meant  long  winter  evenings  by  stove  light 
or   In  darkness. 

"Otir  closest  market  for  milled  flour  was 

00  miles  distant.  This  trip  the  farmers 
usually  made  twice  each  winter.  Four  or 
five  men.  seeking  supplies  for  perhaps  eight 
fahiilles.  would  go  with  one  team  of  oxen 
or.  If  the  trails  were  drifted  deep  with  snow, 
on  sklls  of  their  own  making,  pulling  boxes 
on  sklls  behind. 

"They  brought  l»ck  along  with  the  flour, 
real  coffee,  and  other  articles  of  food,  then 
very  rare  and  luxuries  Indeed.  The  pioneer. 
In  the  place  of  coffee,  often  used  barley, 
browned  In  the  oven  and  ground  by  rolling  a 
round  bottle  over  It.  Real  coffee  was  saved 
for  Sunday  or  other  holldajrs  and  when  visi- 
tors came. 

"Few  saw  much  real  money  in  those  days. 

1  remember  that  father  walked  a  distance 
of  about  260  miles  to  get  work  digging  cellars 
at  $1J20  per  day  and  we  were  getting  rich." 

Yet  within  one  or  two  generations  many 
of  these  same  struggling  homesteaders  were 
sending  their  children  to  college,  and  bring- 
ing culture  and  "gentility"  to  the  frontier. 
The  prairies  nurtured  the  distinguished  au- 
thors Hamlin  Garland,  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  Willa 
Gather,  and  artist  Harvey  Dunn.  "They  also 
reared  strong  men  and  women.  Imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  rugged  individual- 
ism that  made  their  country  what  It  is  today. 

The  sodbusters  spilled  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  settled  most  of  the  choice  land,  and 


then  stampeded  Into  the  last  native  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Indian  In  Oklahoma.  On  the 
sunny  morning  of  April  22.  1889.  some  20,000 
"boomers"— on  horseback  and  bicycles,  in 
buggies  and  covered  wagons,  and  on  foot — 
lined  up  along  the  Indian  Territory  bound- 
ary. At  a  volley  from  U.S.  Cavalry,  the  Ixxun- 
ers  thundered  across  the  starting  line  in  a 
choking  cloud  of  dust.  Before  night  they 
had  settled  on  1,020,000  acres,  and  soon  after- 
ward newborn  Oklahoma  City  claimed  a 
tent-dwelUng  population  of  10,000;  Guthrie, 
15,000.  In  1893.  with  opening  of  the._200- 
mile-long  Cherokee  Strip,  another  artoy  of 
land  seekers  reenacted  the  great  Oklahoma 
rush.  "We  were  in  a  thundering  movement 
of  horseflesh  and  crash  of  vehicles  that 
whipped  past  like  a  calamity."  a  spectator 
recalls.  Before  sundown  the  strip  was  com- 
pletely occupied. 

By  1900  the  sodbxisters  had  filed  on  more 
than  80  million  acres  of  the  great  American 
desert — double  the  area  of  all  New  England — 
and  the  first  great  wave  of  homesteadlng  was 
over.  Interestingly,  s  good  part  of  this  re- 
gion had  been  bought  from  France  In  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  for  only  4  cents  an  acre. 

The  homestead  era  produced  dramatic 
change  and  conflict.  The  liire  of  free  land 
attracted  Europeans  by  the  boatload,  and 
greatly  stimulated  the  native  growth — ^U.S. 
population  doubled  in  Just  four  decades. 
Fencing  In  the  free  open  range,  the  "nester" 
clash  head-on  with  the  cattlemen  snaking 
their  bawling  longhorns  up  the  trail  from 
Texas  to  Montana,  and  triggered  bloody  range 
wars.  The  cowmen  corralled  the  water  holes 
and  otherwise  harassed  the  homesteaders. 
There  were  cattle-rustling  episodes  and 
fence-cutting  feuds,  and,  contrary  to  the 
synthetic  TV  "westerns,"  the  "cattle  barons" 
were  sometimes  the  victims.  After  a  night 
storm  on  the  Nebraska  plains  that  stampeded 
and  scattered  a  trail  herd,  vengeful  "sod- 
dies"  rounded  up  and  butchered  hundreds 
of  longhorn  steers.  Ar  all-ganger  Jury 
turned  the  settlers  loose.  "Before  the  neet- 
ers  came,"  an  old  Texas  Trail  driver  told  me 
a  few  years  ago,  "I  dont  remember  seeing 
a  fence  between  Fort  Worth  and  Cheyenne, 
and  It  oughta  be  this  way  today.  God  never 
Intended  this  cattle  country  for  farming." 

The  homesteader  spiirred  farm  mechaniza- 
tion. Before  1862  the  average  eastern  farm 
vras  only  about  60  acres  and  worked  by  one 
or  two  men  and  a  plow.  But  with  160  rolling 
acres  on  the  Great  Plains,  power  farming 
got  Its  Impetus;  and  In  place  of  the  walking 
plow,  hissing  steam  engines  pulled  12-bottom 
gang  plows  that  ripped  up  the  prairies.  In 
the  Dakotas,  eastern  capital  consolidated 
homesteads  and  railway  land  grants  into 
75,000-acre  bonanza  farms  that  attracted 
world  attention.  The  big  farms  were  tailor- 
made  for  the  revolutionary  new  McCormlck 
reaper  and  the  threshing  naachlne,  and  so 
were  Introduced  the  Itinerant  harvest  crews, 
who  worked  their  way  from  Texas  to  Canada 
with  only  the  shirt  on  their  backs  and  maybe 
an  extra  pair  of  socks.  The  homestead  era 
speeded  up  the  Invention  and  \ise  of  the 
twine  binder,  threshing  machine,  gas  tractor, 
and  eventually  the  fantastic  growth  of  the 
entire  farm-Implement  field.  "Within  25 
short  years  after  the  Homestead  Act."  says 
the  U.S.  bureau  of  Land  Management,  "the 
United  S^tes  became  the  greatest  producer 
of  farm  products  in  the  world."  By  coinci- 
dence, the  farm  revolution  was  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  two  other  historic  measures  passed 
the  same  year  as  the  Homestead  Act:  one 
established  the  land-grant  colleges,  and  the 
other  the  nJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
whose  scientists  and  ezperimentors  have  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  Nation's  embarrass- 
ing farm  abundance. 

Altogether,  the  Homestead  Act  caused  pro- 
found changes,  but  it  also  had  many  faults 
and  failures  which  might  well  be  an  object 
lesson  to  other  countries.  The  United  States 
demonstrated  with  this  law  that  Government 
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tegialAto  and  glTt  away  land,  tout  It 
It  mak*  farmera  *ad  guaraate*  eropa. 
Tha  iKxnaataad  law  attractad  Thnmaiiila  wbo 
bacauae  o(  tbalr  Inazparlanca.  or  baoauae 
tbalr  land  was  onflt  fcr  fannlnf.  wnt 
doomad  to  failure.    Thouaanda  more  vere 

dacelTed  into  tlilnfclng  hnmowtoartlfn  waa  too 
aaay.  Hlatorlan  Everatt  Dick  points  out  tliat 
ttw  OoTanunent  enoooraged  tallura  by  i«- 
quirlng  only  a  ehack  for  a  homa.  10  acres 
under  cultlTatlon.  and  a  well.  There  was  no 
mention  of  ability  to  farm  or  of  equipment. 
Anotber  trouble  was  tbat  tbe  law  was 
often  rendered  InoperatlTe  by  fraud  and 
eTaslon.  Instead  of  buUdlng  the  required 
home,  some  deceptive  sodbusters  mounted 
a  aback  on  wheels  and  moved  It  from  claim 
to  claim  to  "prore  up."  8tlU  others  certified 
the  required  30-by-30  habitation,  but  they 
defrauded  with  toy  houses  20  by  30  inches. 
Ootintless  adventurers  and  gamblers  relln- 
qxUshed  their  rlghU  to  speculators  or  aold 
out  to  cattlemen.  There  waa  widespread 
claim  jumping,  and  a  pioneer  recalls,  "I  had 
to  sit  on  my  doorstep  with  a  shotgxm."  KlU- 
Ings  were  frequent.  ~The  Oreat  Plains  bear 
the  scars  oi  thoxisands  of  homesteaders  who 
never  received  Utle  to  tneir  claims."  says  an 
official  history.  Besides  these  problems,  the 
homesteaders  had  to  contend  with  poor  mar- 
kets, frequent  farm  panics,  prohibitive 
freight  rates,  and  12  to  18  percent  intereat. 

In  the  end,  thousands  in  that  first  great 
wave  at  homesteaders  dldnt  make  It.  and 


^prUso 


■ood  wet  years  and  the  mushroom  towns  did  a  neighbor  who  waa  Invalided  fn.  • 

a  "land  oOoe  bwslnaas."     man.  foUowlng  a  after  be  was  pinned  un<iarblatim«Lr  ^"^ 
»-]raar  drougbt.   I  saw  tha   nilaad.   dlsUlu-  In  tbls  spirit  tbe  bomeataadanT^ 

sKuMd  honyockars  flocklnc  hack  Cast,  thalr  ing  their  farewell  chaptsr  tothl  »-.?•• 

ity  DalonglnfB  Jouncing  on  a  rtckrty  hay-  remember  the  Ernie  Jonaa  famn/in  "^  ^ 

.  toceCher   with   thalr  hungry,  shabby  ular.    I  found  Ernie,  wife   and  Jk-^!!?^ 


rack 

chUdran.     My  folka  used  to  feed  them  and 

thalr  bony  boraea. 

A  handful  of  the  honyocks  stuck  It  out, 
however,  and  prospered.  Ttie  bachelors 
married  the  schoolmarms  (thereby  acquir- 
ing extra  land )  and  they  built  thriving  farms 
and  communities  tbat  are  tbe  backbone  of 
the  West  today.  Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Ingalls.  of 
Colorado  Springs.  Colo.— untU  her  death  at 
M  recently  the  Nation's  oldsst  home- 
steader— exemplified  the  quiet  coiirage  of 
these  pioneers.  "All  of  my  13  children  were 
born  in  our  sod  home  and  we  never  had  a 
doctor,"  Mother  Ingalls  recalled.  "One  time 
when  I  was  alone  I  gave  birth  to  twins.  Oiir 
nearest  neighbors  were  4  miles  away.  We 
dldnt  have  a  tree,  and  coyotes  and  wolves 
prowled  around  tbe  place."  The  saga  of 
homesteadlng  Is  also  written  In  a  woman's 
trials  and  tears. 

By  the  late  103O's  the  homesteaders  had 
virtually  conquered  Major  Long's  desert  and 
the  supply  of  desirable  land,  even  for  stock- 
raising,  was  running  out.  Finally  In  1034 
the  Oovemment  closed  "the  unreserved  and 
unappropriated  public  domain"  and  consoli- 
dated its  remaining  holdings  for  lease  under 
the   Taylor    Grazing    Act 


la  tbe  cramped  quarters  of  their  aili? 
acrimplng  to  buy  mare  Und  and  thm^S*" 
better  use  of  their  cosUy  farm  auehlZ. 
In  thalr  spare  time— and  with  th^^ 
*»ands— Krnle  and  Jean  are  building  a  a»!? 
bedroom  dream  bouse  bealde  th«Sr  ■^I**' 
"But  tbe  farm  comes  first."  Krnle  toS^S" 
Then  he  added  with  detennlnatlaa^-511 
proud  that  In  America  a  man  can  itm  ^ 
alone  if  he  wanta  to.  and  were  glad  to -^- 
fice  a  few  things  now  for  a  better  futaJaT* 
Stouthearted,  independent,  freedom-Sito. 
Americans,  I   thought  as  I  left  the  ^^^ 


steaders.     And  Imaglns  the  U.S.A.  vUkZI 
their  venturous  breed.  """^i 
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OKINAWA  THE  K£YSTON| 

Mr.  HRUSKA .     Mr.  President,  a  Recst 

Issue  of  the  magazine.  Army,  contatoed 

a   thoughful   and   well-done  artlcla  en 

Okinawa  and  its  Importance  to  theMsi. 

rlty  of  the  United  States,  ^^ 

The  report  particularly  caught  my  i*. 

tention  because  It  was  my  privllete  to 

Since  that  day     Visit  this  strategic  island  stronchold  w 

their  sod  shanties  were  left  to  erumbie  on     homesteadlng  has  been  confined  to  a  few     fall  as  a  member  Of  the  ApproDriatlmi 

t.y\»      Bnn-ltAVAH       nlsivka        in.^       ^a-aii 1 a        DPMttAm    irrlirafctnn    nrr%i»f±m    arul     AlaaVa     anX        Cr\Tnm\t.t^*k  *a«aaa 

An  important  and  sl^nlflcant  footnote 
to  the  article  has  been  written  by  Cd. 
Harry  Woodbury,  the  district  engineer  to 
Omaha.  In  a  letter  to  the  — ni^ 
he  points  out  that — 

The  single  greatest  strategic  asset  that  Oki- 
nawa has  to  offer  the  United  States  Is  ttss. 
dom  of  action,  an  asset  that  makes  It  iiSm- 
ent  from  Japan,  the  PhiUpplnes  or  tht 
Halmaheras. 

Colonel  Woodbury's  comment  eoo* 
cemed  an  article  whose  author.  Lt  Od. 
Forrest  K.  Klelmnan.  says  in  summazy: 

Having  Just  come  from  Vietnam,  I  bSM 
cogent  reasons  to  appreciate  the  stiat^^ 
potential  of  this  powerpacked  military  hMi^ 
Nothing  should  ever  be  permitted  to  ■«# 
oxxr  military  position  and  strength  bSM.  B 
is  absolutely  vital  to  our  «afi/%>tft|  memVcj 
stance. 

Not  only  does  it  affect  the  unity  and  pat- 
ture  of  SEA  TO  but  of  NATO.  To  coottasi 
to  prosper,  our  traditional  allies  of  Wastaa 
Europe  as  well  as  the  Orient  must  hsn 
markets  and  sources  of  raw  matMtak 
Neither  we  nor  they  can  afford  to  let  aaj 
more  of  the  world  fall  behind  the  Izon  sad 
Bamboo  Curtains. 

Without  a  poaltion  of  mobile  atilllHT 
power  on  Okinawa,  we  would  have  to  fSU 
back  to  the  ahores  of  our  60th  Stats,  lo 
Okinawa  is  more  than  the  keystone  at  ih» 
Pacific.  It  Is  a  hearthstone  In  our  glotal 
strategy  for  preserving  freedom. 

Colonel  Woodbury,  who  has  done  n 
outstanding  job  in  his  present  post,  will 
on  July  1.  take  up  his  new  assignment  in 
the  important  position  of  8th  Army  ■>• 
gineer  in  Korea.  It  is  good  to  know  that 
we  have  men  of  his  caliber  and  under- 
standing of  the  principles  which  he  and 
his  comrades  in  uniform  are  called  upoc 
to  defend  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Rccots,  the 
article  entitled  "Report  on  Okinawa' 
from  the  October  1962  issue  of  Army  and 
Col<mel  Woodbury's  letter,  entitled.  "Oki- 
nawa, the  Keystone."  from  tbe  FehmaiT 
194S3,  issue  of  Army. 


the  stm-baked  plains.  The  dismusloned 
turned  back  Sast  with  signs  on  their  wagons 
reading.  "From  Kansas  where  It  rains  grass- 
helpers,  fires,  and  destruction,"  and 
*3usted.  Going  back  to  live  with  the  wife's 
folks."  A  traveler  in  Nebraska  stopped  at  a 
sod  hut  for  water  and  found  the  well  dry, 
the  homestead  abandoned,  and  this  sign  on 
the  door: 

"This  claim  for  sale.  Four  miles  to  the 
nearest  neighbor.  Seven  mUes  to  the  near- 
eat  schoolhouse.  Fourteen  mllea  to  the 
nearest  town.  Two  hundred  feet  down  to 
the  nearest  water.  Ood  bless  our  home. 
For  ftn-ther  information,  address  Thomas 
Ward.  Oakalooaa.  Iowa.' 

At  length  Congress  recognized  the  faults 
of  the  original  homestead  law  and  belatedly 
amended  it.  The  chief  weakness  was  the 
160-acre  limitation  Imposed  by  eastern  leg- 
islatora  unfamiliar  with  the  West.  WhUe  a 
famUy  could  wreat  a  living  from  a  quarter 
section  In  subhumld  eastern  Nebraska  or 
Kansaa,  for  example,  they  wotUd  likely  starve 
west  of  the  lOOth  meridian — a  line  from  Bis- 
marck to  Dodge  City — and  in  drought  years 
they'd  starve  for  sure.  The  low  rainfall  and 
short  growing  season  of  Biajor  Long's  great 
American  desert  proved  disastrous,  and  so 
there  was  a  growing  clamor  for  larger  home- 
steads. Under  pressure.  Congress  Increased 
the  homestead  grant  to  320  acres,  and  even- 
tually a  stock-raising  homestead  of  640  acres. 
It  allowed  citizens  to  buy  additional  Oov- 
emment lands  as  well.  With  these  changes, 
homeeteadlng  got  its  second  wind  in  the 
early  1900 's  and  a  new  wave  of  settiement 
swept  the  West.  In  acreage  It  vasUy  ex- 
ceeded the  first.  During  the  next  30  years, 
this  second  wave  settied  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  the  land  homeeteaded  In  the  United 
States. 

As  a  youth  in  western  South  Dakota,  I 
vividly  remember  the  period.  My  family 
homesteaded  and  proved  up  part  of  our  own 
ranch  and  our  place,  wltb  lush  feed  and 
water,  was  a  favorite  campsite  for  the  Mon- 
tana-bound "honyockers."  as  they  were  then 
nicknamed  (nobody  knew  why).  The  hony- 
ocker  uone  from  all  walks  of  life — barbers, 
carpenters,  clerks,  schoolmarms.  and  a  few 
farmers  seeking  a  quick,  fortune  In  wool  and 
wheat.  They  filed  on  Oovemment  land  or 
bought  from  rallroculs  or  specxilators.  hastily 
flung  up  a  tarpaper  shack,  and  planted  a 
crop.     Before  World  War  I  they  struck  a  few 


Western  irrigation  projects  and  Alaaka.  and 
another  chapter  in  the  American  Dream  is 
being  cloeed.  Gone  are  the  plucky  pioneers 
who  braved  blizzards,  drought,  floods,  twist- 
ers, grasshopper  plagues,  prairie  fires.  Isola- 
tion, and.  as  one  recalls,  put  up  "a  hard 
fight  with  a  short  stick"  to  lay  claim  to  160 
acres.  Perhaps  the  prairie  statesman  William 
Jennings  Bryan  paid  them  their  finest 
tribute:  "They  were  men  and  women  who 
gave  the  world  more  than  they  took  from 
it." 

Today  the  homesteaders  are  a  vanishing 
breed— ex-OI's.  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  Korea — and  unlike  the  iMX>blems  of  sur- 
vival that  beset  LArs  Hanson,  they're  faced 
with  raUlng  from  SSO.OOO  to  aso.OOO  in  capi- 
tal and  machinery  Just  to  grow  the  flrst  crop. 
Tbe  modem  homesteader  faces  other  prob- 
lems as  well. 

Take  tbe  bronaed.  clean-cut  young  settlers 
I  visited  recenUy  on  tbe  76.000-acre  Minidoka 
north  side  pumping  project  near  Rupert, 
Idaho.  There  the  Government  has  tapped 
a  vast  underground  water  storage  and 
opened  some  600  units  to  homesteadlng.  The 
drawings  attracted  more  than  6,000  veterans 
from  47  States — young  hopefuls  like  Daniel 
Freeman  and  the  honyocks.  After  10  years 
the  Minidoka  Is  a  panaroma  of  80-  and  100- 
acre  homesteads  with  lush  pastures,  waving 
grain,  and  prldeful  electrified  homes  spring- 
ing out  of  the  Idaho  sagebrush.  But  the 
new  pioneers  still  have  to  rough  it. 

In  the  beginning  there's  the  blinding, 
choking  lava  dust  aa  new  fields  are  levelled. 
"X  could  barely  see  to  drive  home."  a  setUer's 
wife  told  me.  "and  when  I  got  there  I 
couldn't  spot  my  husband  10  feet  away." 
Dvu-ing  the  "black  bllzsards."  Minidoka  wom- 
en hang  wet  towels  over  their  windows  and 
doors  and  boU  water  in  open  pans  to  moisten 
the  stifling  air. 

Like  their  stinbonneted  ancestors,  the  OJ. 
wives  labor  from  dawn  to  dark  in  the  fields^ 
drive  tractor  and  barvester,  flgbt  crop  pests. 
and  help  with  the  backbreaklng  Job  of  hoe- 
ing and  thinning  sugarbeeta. 

At  times,  social  life  la  tpt  to  be  rugged. 
During  the  spring  rains,  which  mired  the 
roads,  a  Minidoka  housewife  drove  a  tractor 
8  miles  to  a  neighborhood  party,  then  gayly 
carried  her  shoes  through  the  mud  to  the 
house. 

In  traditional  pioneer  fashion,  Minidoka 
settlers  planted  and  harvested  the  crops  of 


v^tnir  no  oblaction   the  article     Sergeant  Ficurra.    Wherever  you  go  on  the     aroimd   the  clock.     Both   ionospheric  and 


^^er^to  be  printed  In  the  RaooaD. 
^follows: 

Bgpoar  OK  OKorawa 
(By  Lt.  Ool.  Forrest  K.  Kleinman) 
Mot  many  years  ago  a  soldier  wltb  orders 
fgf  the  bleakest  outpost  in  Korea  oould  teU 


you  keep  remembering  that  every 
sq\iare  mile  now  occupied  by  our  Armed 
Forces  cost  more  than  100  American  lives. 
Tou  remember,  too,  the  respect  in  hH  voice 
when  he  spoke  of  our  former  enemy.    For 

every  American  life,  the  Japanese  lost  10. 
It  was  tbe  only  battle  of  modern  times  tbat 
took  the  life  of  the  supreme  commander  on 


tropoepherlc  scatter  staticMis  are  used. 

Under  tbe  single  management  system,  tbe 
Army  handles  subsistence  procurement  and 
supply  for  all  services.  It  operates  the  only 
military  bakery  and  milk  plant  on  the  Island. 

Tbe  Army  also  operates  the  mmtary  port 
of  Naba  on  tbe  Kast  Oblna  Sea  and  a  sub- 
port  at  White  Beach  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  side 
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^^^""^^  »T  nkin^a  *>°*^    ■^*^"*     ^    intense    was    the   struggle     of  the  isUnd.    Togethw,  they  handle  about 


w,^  tent  to  Okinawa. 

Mswsphotos  gave  a  grim  picture  of  Army 
«♦,  on  Okinawa  In  tboae  days.  Sandblasted 
g»ooset  huts  cbalned  to  pilings  appeared  to 
Ka  the  only  dwellings  that  could  withstand 
♦K,  loo-mlle-per-hour  gales  up  typhoon 
Mtf  Sven  they  were  sometimes  vacated 
vbsn  mountainous  seas  and  monsoon  rains 
forced  troops  and   fanUUes  to  flee  to  high 

llrsst  of  all  was  the  boredom.  What  do 
TCU  do  for  recreation  on  a  shell -scarred 
gO^nm  bean  ot  land  only  67  mUes  long? 

toiMj  Okinawa  Is  rated  one  of  the  most 
desirable  duty  stations  in  the  world.     You 


that  at  one  point  nearly  a  quarter  million 
men  confronted  each  other  on  a  battlellne 
less  tban  30  miles  long. 

Today  American  soldiers  on  Okinawa  are 
rehearsing  for  a  radically  different  Und  of 
war — a  war  that  knows  no  battiellnes,  no 
fixed  front,  no  shoulder  to  shoulder  attack 
or  defense.  It  Is  the  kind  of  war  now  going 
on  only  5  air-hours  away  in  southeast  Asia. 

Outside  of  Vietnam  I  have  never  seen 
more  earnest  devotion  to  combat  training 
anywhere.  Troops  move  out  on  tactical  ex- 
ercises as  realistically  as  If  tbe  Island  were 
Infested  with  Viet  Cong.     Even  when  cross- 


60,000  tons  per  month.  If  necessary,  the 
workload  could  be  quickly  quintupled. 

Nearly  aU  bard-exirfaced  roads  on  tbe  Is- 
land were  buUt  by  the  Army  for  military  pur- 
poses. But  they  also  benefit  the  civilian 
economy.  The  system  consists  of  24  miles 
of  four-lane  blacktop  and  104  mUes  of  two- 
lane  paved  road.  One  of  the  highways  bears 
rocul  signs  with  a  sinister  reputation  to  Viet- 
nam veterans.  It  Is  Highway  No.  1 — better 
known  In  Vietnam  as  "The  Street  Without 
Joy"  l>ecause  of  numerovis  ambushes  there 
by  the  Viet  Ck>ng. 

The  Integrated  electric  power  system  here 


T^t  have  to  be  here  long  to  see  why.    Mod-     ^  public  highways  and  nontactlcal  areas,     is  operated  by  the  Army  for  both  civilian  and 


(rn  barracks  and  cottages  of  typhoon-pro(rf 
^Mign  have  replaced  most  of  tbe  quonsets 
gnd  some  now  boast  awnings  and  alr- 
eooditlonlng  units.  Terraced  green  lawns 
eorsr  land  dunes  and  corsl  hiUs. 

rot  recreation  there  are  seaside  resorts, 
coral  colored  beaches  wltb  special  service 
equipment  for  fishing,  and  water  skiing, 
tbsaters,  television,  bowling  eOleys,  golf 
eoaises.  night  clubs,  and  swimming  pools 
galore.  All  this  at  "fringe  benefit"  prices. 
Yes,  that  lobby-eaten  phrase  still  means 
■cmethlng  here.  Unlike  some  stateside  posts 
rve  visited,  nonooms  on  Okinawa  don't  have 
to  moonlight  as  janitors  In  order  to  support 
their  families.  One  Special  Forces  soldier 
I  met  even  had  a  free  fruit  stand  of  bananas 
growing  in  his  backyard. 

TTpboons  still  boil  up  from  the  south  five 
or  six  times  a  year,  of  course,  but  skillful 
engineering  and  long  established  safety  pro- 
cedures minimize  both  property  damage  and 
Interference  with  normal  duty  schedules. 
Typhoon  Nora  with  winds  over  76  nautical 
miles  per  boiir  Just  passed  through  bringing 
t(»rentlal  rains.  Tet  streets  and  yards  are 
dry  and  only  a  few  displaced  signboards  give 
evidence  of  her  passing  fury.  Even  when 
Mors  was  well  into  condition  U — storm  cen- 
ter approaching— classroom  instruction  at 
tbe  counter- insurgency  school  continued  aa 
usual  and  families  dined  out  at  the  ofllcers' 
dub. 

As  for  the  scars  of  World  War  II's  largest 
snd  most  destructive  batUe  in  the  Pacific^ 
ell  are  healed  by  lush  vegetation  and  new 
oonatmctlon.  Despite  the  devastation  and 
heavy  casualties  suffered  by  (Miinawans  dur- 
ing tbe  1945  operation  that  capped  the  Pa- 
clflc  campaign,  there  are  more  friendly  smiles 
for  sn  American  per  city  block  than  I  have 
encountered  anywhere  in  the  Orient.  It  is 
the  only  place  I've  ever  visited  where  tips 
are  not  only  unsolicited  but  cheerfully  de- 
clined. 

But  the  battle  for  C^lnawa  Is  still  going  on. 
Nearly  every  day  it  Is  reenacted  at  the  R]ru- 
kyu  Conunand's  Armed  Forces  museum  on  a 
large  scale  model  of  the  Island.  In  chrono- 
logical sequence,  each  phase  of  the  operation 
is  portrayed  by  an  elaborate  system  of  colored 
lights.  Tailed  battle  sounds,  commentary 
sod  background  are  skillfully  coordinated 
with  visual  effects  to  produce  a  spine  tingling 
experience. 

Audience  appreciation  of  tbe  production  is 
heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  It  U  the 
handiwork  of  a  man  with  a  frontline  foxhole 
memory  of  the  battle.  He  Is  M.  Sgt.  Phil  F. 
Picurra,  museum  curator,  who  earned  the 
Silver  Star  and  a  second  cluster  for  his  Pvirple 
Heart  as  a  rifle  platoon  sergeant  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

Th»  green  and  coral  landscape  of  Okinawa 
can  never  look  quite  the  same  again  to  even 
the  most  blase  vUltor  after  a  session  with 


they   play   it   for   real — completely   oblivious 
to  the  curious  stares  of  onlookers. 

Many  soldiers  on  Okinawa — particularly  in 
the  First  Special  Forces  Group — are  veterans 
of  recent  operations  In  Laos  and  Vietnam. 
In  addition  to  a  sense  of  urgency,  they  have 
brought  back  many  valuable  combat  lessons 
to  Incorporate  In  their  parent  unit  training 
programs. 

For  Special  Forces  men,  the  TDT  tour 
from  Okinawa  to  Vietnam  Is  now  6  months. 
According  to  a  Laotian  veteran  I  consulted 
this  period  Is  about  right  for  Americans  who 
must  spend  all  of  their  time  under  combat 
conditions  in  the  Jungle.  It  Is  long  enough 
for  them  to  get  results  but  not  so  long  that 
Jungle  rot,  malaria,  and  dysentery  get  out 
of  control. 

For  personnel  of  other  military  units  sta- 
tioned on  Okinawa,  TDT  to  Southeast  Asia 
varies  with  operational  needs  of  the  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Conunand.  WhUe  I  was  In 
Saigon,  I  met  several  psychological  warfare 
ofDcers  from  Okinawa.  They  were  on  TDY 
when  the  Vietnamese  conducted  a  very  effec- 
tive leaflet  drop,  parade,  and  display  of  cap- 
tured weapons  In  Saigon  publicizing  an  Im- 
portant victory  over  the  Vletoong  on  the 
Plain  of  Reeds  north  of  the  city.  But  they 
discreetly  declined  any  credit  for  the  morale 
buUdlng  program. 

The  Importance  of  psychological  warfare 
units  in  counterinsurgency  operations  is 
demonstrated  by  the  number  stationed  here. 
Just  leafing  through  the  Okinawa  military 
phonebook,  I  noticed  four  psy  war  battalions 
listed.  There  is  need  for  a  change  in  nomen- 
clature of  such  units,  linguists  here  say.  In 
most  oriental  languages,  psychological  war- 
fare Is  translated  as  "thought  police." 

Okinawa  Is  much  more  than  a  well  placed 
counterinsurgency  and  mlUtary  assistance 
base.  It  Is  the  strategic  and  logistical  key- 
stone for  a  speedy  response  to  any  kind  of 
military  emergency  that  might  arise  In  the 
Far  East.  Our  triservice  forces  here  are  ca- 
pable of  both  amphibious  and  airborne  oper- 
ations— nuclear  or  nonnuclear.  In  a  matter 
of  hoxirs  they  can  answer  a  call  for  help  from 
a  SEATO  pact  power — as  they  did  in  Thai- 
land— or  reinforce  the  8th  U.S.  Ariny  in 
Korea. 

Though  the  precise  composition  and 
strength  of  the  forces  here  are  classified,  of 
course,  they  are  publicly  known  to  Include: 
tbe  1st  Special  Forces  Group,  2d  Airborne 
Battle  Group,  602d  Infantry  (Parachute), 
3d  Marine  Division,  313th  Air  Division,  30th 
Artillery  Brigade  (Air  Defense),  batteries  of 
8-lnch.  156  and  105  howitzers,  the  9th  Logis- 
tical Command,  and  an  Army  helicopter  com- 
pany equipped  with  the  new  turbojet  HUIA. 
Powerful  radio  facilities  on  Okinawa  en- 
able the  command  to  keep  direct  contact 
with    all    key    headquarters    in    the    Pacific 


military  purposes.  Many  Okinawans  also 
iise  the  Army's  water  system  which  delivers 
about  18  million  gaUons  daUy.  Maximum  use 
is  made  of  natives  for  civilian  employees. 
Altogether  the  Army  and  its  people  employ 
nearly  30,000  Ryukyuans  in  clerical,  techni- 
cal, and  domestic  Jobs. 

Though  it  is  commonplace  in  this  day  of 
criss-cross  command  lines  for  an  Army  com- 
mander to  wear  two  hats,  Lt.  Gen.  Paul  W. 
Caraway  is  probably  the  first  to  wear  four. 
What's  more,  his  official  wardrobe  of  head- 
gear Includes  a  hombtug.  Here  is  how  he 
got  It: 

Under  the  i>eaoe  treaty  with  Japan,  the 
United  States  was  given  administrative,  leg- 
islative, and  Jurisdictional  powers  over  the 
Ryukyus — the  archipelago  374  miles  long  of 
which  Okinawa  is  the  largest  Island.  In 
1953,  the  United  States  encouraged  the 
population  to  establish  an  indigenous  cen- 
tral government  for  the  islands.  Tbe  UJ5. 
Civil  Administration  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
(USCAR)  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Oovemment,  which  Includes  an  appointed 
chief  executive.  Independent  Judiciary  and 
an  elected  legislature. 

As  High  Commissioner  of  USCAR,  General 
Caraway  reports,  homburg  in  hand,  to  the 
Secretary  of  I>efense  through  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Army. 

With  one  of  his  three  scrambled  egg  hats, 
he  is  "Representative  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  Pacific  for  the  Ryukyu  Islands."  In 
this  capacity  he  Is  responsible  to  CINCPAC 
in  Hawaii  for  handling  military  matters  of 
Joint  concern  to  the  various  Armed  Forces 
components  stationed  In  this  area.  This  Job 
includes  coordination  of  plans  for  Joint  op- 
eration in  emergencies  such  as  Island  de- 
fense, natural  disaster,  domestic  disturbance, 
and  emergency  evacuation.  But  there  is  no 
Joint  command  or  overall  conunander  In 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.  Only  in  case  of  mili- 
tary emergency,  or  when  directed  by 
CINCPAC,  would  a  unified  command  be  es- 
tablished. 

With  his  other  two  scrambled  egg  hats  he 
la  Commanding  General,  U5.  Army  Ryu- 
kyus. and  IX  Corpw.  In  this  dual  capacity 
he  reports  to  the  Commanding  General,  VS. 
Arxnj  Pacific,  also  In  Hawaii.  Thus  General 
Caraway  has  four  hats  and  three  direct  su- 
periors. But  there  Is  no  need  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  to  send  a  headquarters  cutter  here. 
Tbe  entire  military  staff  for  all  four  Jobs 
requires  much  less  ofllce  space  than  a  single 
corps  headquarters  I  visited  in  1061  in 
Korea. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  read- 
ers— as  it  did  to  me — to  leam  that  IX  Corps 
Is  no  longer  in  Korea.  But  the  move  to 
Okinawa  Is  really  several  years  old.  Consid- 
ering Okinawa's  hublike  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  potential  hotspots  of  all  Asia, 
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tt  is  oartabily  a  tofleal  alte  for  m^  a  tac- 
tical command  n-adeua. 

BaTlnc  Just  come  team  Vietnam.  I  have 
cogent  reasons  to  i^ipreelate  tlie  strategic 
potential  of  this  poverpacked  military  base. 
If  otblng  shoold  erer  be  permitted  to  erode 
oar  military  position  and  strengtii  bsre.  It 
is  abeolQtely  Tttal  to  oar  natlotial  saeorlty 
stance. 

Not  only  does  It  affset  the  valty  and  pos- 
ture of  8KATO  but  of  NATO.  To  contlnae 
to  i»Ticper,  aar  traditional  allies  of  Wsstsm 
Europe  as  wen  as  the  Orient  must  hsTe  mar- 
kets and  sources  of  raw  materials.  Nettber 
we  nor  they  can  afford  to  let  any  mora  of 
tbe  world  fail  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Ctntalns. 

Without  a  posltlan  on  mobile  military 
power  on  Okinawa,  we  would  have  to  fall 
back  to  the  shores  of  our  OOth  State.  So 
Okinawa  Is  mors  than  the  keystone  ot  the 
Padfle.  It  Is  a  hearthstone  In  oar  global 
strategy  for  preserrlng  freedcm. 


Okinawa 


KaisiuMa 


Toor  report  on  Okinawa  by  Forrest  Kleln- 
man  tn  the  October  Issae  Is  both  factual  and 
thaely.  Itls  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told 
orer  and  over  to  our  military  and  our  dvlllan 
fMends.  for  Okinawa  Is  truly  a  keystone  of 
the  free  world  In  the  Western  Padfle.  Too 
few  really  appreciate  Its  slgnlfleanee. 

Parttcolarly  noteworthy  U  the  sUtement. 
"Nothing  should  ever  be  permitted  to  erode 
our  military  position  and  strength  here.  It 
is  absolutely  Tltal  to  our  national  securtty." 
Unfortunately,  the  artide.  while  factual, 
was  not  complete.  It  omitted  MentUcatlon 
of  the  single  greatest  strategic  asset  that 
Okinawa  has  to  offer  the  United  States: 
freedom  of  aetkm.  an  asset  that  makes  it  dif- 
ferent from  Japan,  the  Phlllpplnas  or  the 
Hslmaheras.  In  falling  to  Identify  this 
most  tanpcrtant  asset,  your  article  fails  to 
Identify  that  element  of  oar  strength  which 
we  may  be  first  to  loee.  And  once  lost. 
Okinawa  is  lost  as  a  keystone. 

Okinawa  la  Important  to  the  free  world 
because  the  United  States,  under  its  treaty 
with  Japan,  has  the  same  freedom  of  action 
on  Okinawa  that  it  has  in  Hawaii  or  Guam 
or  in  this  coxintry,  a  freedom  we  do  not  en- 
joy In  the  Philippines  or  In  Japan  or  in  the 
Hslmaheras.  On  Okinawa  we  are  unham- 
pered by  the  oompromldng  effects  of  status 
of  forces  and  base  rights  agreements.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  getting  the  permis- 
sion of  a  president  of  an  allied  power  for 
deploying  weapons,  no  prime  nritnm-^ir  can 
dictate  the  nature  of  our  forces,  no  king  «^n 
foredoee  on  our  alrbase  leases,  and  we  are 
beholden  to  no  one  for  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  our  forcee  and  their  families. 

This  unique  and  inraluable  asset,  so  es- 
sential to  our  podtlon  in  the  Padfle,  If  loat 
will  be  lost  not  as  a  result  of  an  attack  on 
Okinawa  by  Chinese  Oonununists.  nor  by 
the  (^>eratlon  of  the  H\ikbalahaps  tn  the 
Philippines,  nor  any  subrerslTe  actlTlty  on 
Okinawa,  but  by  inadvertence. 

Freedom  Is  a  magic  word.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  our  freedom  may  well  depend  on 
retaining  our  freedom  of  action  on  Okinawa. 


WHY  POREION  AID? 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  cogent  Justifications  of  the 
Nation's  oversea  aid  program  which  I 
have  read  is  the  address  by  the  Hon. 
Chester  Bowles  at  the  Unlrerslty  of 
Texas  on  April  24. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  perhaps  as  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  both  the  problems  and  the 
prospects  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  as 
any  other  American.  He  brings  to  tills 
task  an  unusual  background  of  experi- 
ence aixl  wioceM  as  a  private  busineae- 


man,  Qovemment  administrator  of  tlie 
Nation's  price-control  program  In  World 
War  n.  Oovemor  of  a  great  State.  Am- 
bassador to  India,  fonner  aaembet  of 
the  Hooae  Porelgn  Relations  Committee 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  Spedal 
Adviser  to  the  President. 

Last  year,  he  authored  an  important 
memorandum  setting  forth  tough- 
minded,  realistic  and  workable  criteria 
for  our  oversea  aid  program.  His  ad- 
dress of  April  24  gives  us  the  further 
benefit  oi  Mr.  Bowles'  thtt^Hwg  on  this 
subject  which  is  of  such  deep  concern 
to  an  of  us  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  and  the  advancement  of 
human  dignity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bowles'  address  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  CcHGansioNAX.  Rscoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbooko. 
as  follows: 

WsT  Poasiujr  AiDt 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles. 
President's  Special  Representative  and  Ad- 
viser on  African.  Asia,  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can  Affairs,   at   the   University   of  Texas, 
Austin.  Tex..  April  24.  1983) 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Texas:  a  State 
where  people   are  accustomsd   to  speaking 
their  minds  frankly  and  with  commonsense. 
Perhaps  It  Is  fitting  that  my  subject  to- 
night is  one  on  which  we  Americans  have 
lately  expended  all  too  little  «v«wiin/^nTtn»f_ 
I  refer  to  foreign  aid — the  program  of  U£. 
asslstanos  to  less  developed  nations. 

This  spring  the  foreign  aid  program  is  once 
again  undergoing  its  annual  drubbing  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  In  certain  elemenU  of  the 
Nation's  press. 

As  has  become  their  custom,  many  friis- 
trated  legislators  and  editorial  writers  are 
once  again  attacking  the  ftrogram  on  every 
possible  score  while  many  others  who  have 
been  among  Its  most  loyal  friends  appear  to 
be  on  the  defensive. 

Yet  there  is  a  paradox  in  this  situation. 
On  the  basis  of  recent  Oallup  polls,  the  pro- 
gram's popularity  In  the  coxintry  as  a  whole 
is  at  the  highest  level  since  Its  inception. 
According  to  Mr.  Gallup.  58  percent  of  the 
American  people  are  in  favor  of  it,  with  only 
SO  percent  opposed. 

What  is  more,  most  of  those  who  remain 
opposed  to  foreign  aid  groasly  overestimated 
its  cost,  with  the  majority  of  guesses  ranging 
anywhere  from  10  to  60  percent  of  our 
budget. 

In  fact,  of  course,  foreign  assistance 
amounts  to  less  than  one  twenty-flfth  of  our 
annual  Federal  expenditures,  and  even  this 
percentage  may  be  reduced  further  as  our 
national  wealth  Increases  and  our  loans  are 
repaid 

Now  how  are  we  to  explain  this  paradox: 
the  clear  contradiction  t>etween  apparent 
public  approval  and  vocal  political  opposi- 
tion? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  lies  largely  In 
our  Inadequate  efforts  in  the  last  10  years  to 
explain  the  real  objectives  of  otir  aid  pro- 
gram to  the  American  people  and  to  their 
Congress. 

The  official  reasons  offered  in  support  of 
the  inx>gram  during  the  l»60'a  were  often 
contradictory.  Inaccurate,  or  irrelevant.  The 
upshot  has  been  widespread  public  confusion 
on  the  program's  real  objectives  and  wlde- 
qiread  disillusionment  when  it  falls  to 
achieve  the  false  goals  so  often  proposed. 

For  Instance,  the  program  has  been  meet 
widely  preeented  in  terms  of  simple  antl- 
cooununlsm.  Since  a  major  UJ3.  objective  is 
to  stop  communism,  this  impn<>t  that  if 
conununlsm  did  not  exist,  there  would  be 
UtUe  or  no  reason  for  the  program  itself. 


^pnlso 


For  many  ^_ 

M  aet\iaUy  wrtttea  into  the  Uvu^ua  — 
enabling  foreign  aid  legislation  thmZlaM^ 
guage  suggesting  that  the  program^ISwIrt 
necessary  only  as  long  as  £  OomSi!i* 
conspiracy  threateoedUJS.  ^tasW^***^ 
For  developing  oountrlas  sswlilna  «m  _  , 
a  view  alao  IronleaUy  tamsdcoialM^ 
Into  a  valuable  natural  rssooree.  soZ^^ 
or  uranium.  '    ^^  **  •" 

By  the  logte  of  the  argument,  any  j,,  ■ 
ing  nation  devoid  of  a  powerlulOOiiZE 
nei^bar  or  a  noisy  Communist  mtaaS^ 
eomes  per  se  a  poor  candidate  torOA  iLT 
nomlc  assittance.  It  hiM  been  s^^!^ 
sardonlcaUy  that  a  developing  i»«tlo«  -i?^ 
lacked  a  Communist  minority  ihnahi?^ 
and  nourish  a  small  b\it  vocal  Oon^ZS 
movement — and  then  implore  theflSM 
States  to  provide  the  fun^  to  squslii^t 

Since  even  Communleta  az«  sc«sI^m 
blesaed  with  a  sense  of  humor,  it  ki^akmT 
prising  that  Soviet  spokesmen  *^i^*tm  ^Jol 
people  of  AsU  and  Afrloa  have  said: 

"The  Soviet  Union  offers  you  ^^  — ^ 
technicians  to  speed  your  developoMal  Wa 
this  you  are  gratefiU.  But  you  ihesli  w 
equally  grateful  to  lioseow  for  whatsvw  m 
the  Americans  give  you.  They  u%  «£ 
frank  in  saying  that  if  they  wars  m^ 
frightened  of  as  Cooununlsts.  they  vanu 
give  you  nothing."  ^^ 

In  1960,  as  a  member  of  the  House  rui  i_ 
Affairs  Committee.  I  introduced  aa  hmS- 
ment  to  the  preamble  of  the  foreign  sM  Mu 
which  outlined  the  purposes  of  the  sit  m^ 
gram  in  the  afllrmattve  terms  of  oar 
tlonal  dedloatlan  to  freedom  and  apu, 
nlty.  Although  my  amendment  vh 
proved  overwhelmingly,  our  thinfcim  ^  2 
is  still  bound  in  major  degree  by  the  ^w 
narrow,  setf-limltlng  antl-ConunvnM  s^ 
session. 

A  second  fallacy  la  our  past  ..._ 
of  foreign  aid  Is  the  claim  that  the 
will  bring  us  military  allies,  win  as 
the    United    Nations,    or    gain    us 

against  Cuba  and  the  Bed  Chinees,   la . 

words,  it  is  assumed  that  the  program^  fti. 
mary  objective  Is  to  make  friends  and  fen 
votes. 

■mis  argument  is  eqxially  hollow  and  fotflt. 
It  Is  no  more  possible  to  buy  the  lot^taa 
loyalty  of  a  nation  than  it  is  to  buy  (fei 
enduring  loyalty  of  a  friend.  To  att«^  lo 
do  so  can  lead  only  to  frustration  and  m- 
tagonlsm. 

Suppose  a  wealthy  resident  of  the  'Ahh 
town  in  which  you  live  should  offer  to  feolld 
a  swimming  pool  for  your  children,  a  at* 
library,  and  an  extension  to  your  townkal- 
provlded  only  thst  you  and  your  nsl|tifeni 
agree  to  support  his  poUtlcal  views  on  pOfele 
questions. 

What  would  you  do?  Ton  would  fanMi 
him  to  take  his  money  and  go  live  elsswlws. 
Unfortunately,  In  the  past  we  Hiimkl 
have  Inadvertently  placed  ourselves  oftaa  is 
the  position  of  the  richest  man  in  the 
community,  naively  trying  to  buy 
and  supiMrters  for  our  views.  Tet  eo 
sense   and    a   knowledge   of   human 

should  tell  us  that  foreign  aid  will  not 

us  love  our  neighbors,  make  oxir  nelghban 
love  us.  or  win  international  popalMtty 
laurels  for  us — and  we  should  not  expssi  it 
to  do  so. 

Finally,  it  has  often  been  wrongly  aasmMd 
that  the  success  or  failiire  of  the  aid  pfo- 
gram  should  be  Judged  by  purely  and  tfaflr 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  the  redplsnt 
country. 

Obviously  Increased  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial production  is  of  the  utmost  tB- 
portance.  Tet  the  record  shows  that  ohM 
the  added  production  Is  badly  distrlbotMt 
It  only  widens  the  gap  between  rich  and 
poor — and,  in  the  procees.  lnevitat>ly  aod« 
the  poUtlcal  stability  which  we  are  strtvlaff 
to  create. 
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psr  eBplta 
Mgi*^teT  than  $100  a  year. 

liB  view  of  our  paet  failure  adequately  to 
,01^0  the  program,  it  is  a  tribute  to  oar 
„|t,~.«ai  rr'*'"~*'^"" "  that  ao  many  Amerl- 
otai  hsTS  sonUniMd  to  give  taott  soppoft 
ts  foreign  aeslstanes  for  basieally  homanl- 
tarian  reasons. 

f^lg  Isads  us  back  to  the  basic  questman: 
B  tbs  purposs  of  our  aid  .program  Is  not 
ilgiply  to  combat  oooununam,  and  U  U 
cannot  be  expected  to  buy  firlaads  or  votes. 
tad  if  taster  eonnomlc  growth  alone  la  no 
lurs  eurs-aU.  what  exactly  is  foreign  aid  good 
{or?    What  wUl  it  do? 

lbs  answer  to  this  questlan  Is  deceptively 
^apls  to  state:  A  wlasly  administered  UA 
aid  proffSBB  o»a  belp  build  natlnna  that  ase 
liMisaslnglT  V^V***^  ^  defend  thels  inrte- 
pmrtewTt  against  totalitarian  ansmlse  as 
tarsal  or  internal,  overt  or  oorert  aiid  In- 
jssilnglT  willing  to  work  with  us  as  partners 
OB  ooiunon  projects  which  may  lead  the 
vorid  sUttls  closer  to  peace. 

IB  ottier  words,  the  purpoee  of  ouraldpro- 
paffl  li  to  devtiop  Independent  natloaa  able 
•Bd  vllling  to  stand  on  their  own  feet — and 
(htceby  to  share  with  us  a  dedleatloa  to  pesos 
•Bdfrasdom. 

To  put  the  question  more  sharply,  we  have 
s  oriUeal  choice:  We  can  help  to  guide  the 
Monomle  and  social  upheaval  now  sweeping 
A^  Africa,  and  Latin  America  into  con- 
gtruetlve,  peaceful  channels,  or  we  can  sit 
back  nervously  and  ineffectually,  while  the 
rtvolution  of  rising  expectations  in  Asia. 
Afrloa,  and  lAtln  America  slips  Into  the  hands 
of  isrtlsss  extremists  who  despise  everything 
«s  stond  for — and  a  suoeeeslon  of  Bed  Chinas 
tnd  Bed  Cubss  comes  into  being. 

Within  this  more  realistic  framework  cf 
•chlevabis  objectives,  let  us  now  consider  to 
what  extent  our  aid  program  has  thxis  far 
•uooeeded — and  to  what  extent  it  has  faned. 

In  the  years  since  1946,  the  most  dramatle 
roeoesB  of  the  foreign  aid  program  has  eome, 
of  eoorse,  in  Western  Europe. 

Following  World  War  n  a  poUtlcal  and 
eocnoniic  raouum  existed  in  Europe.  Bombed 
out  Industries  lay  in  rtiins,  and  each  nation^ 
•oonomy  was  scarred  by  Inflation,  vast  un- 
•mployment.  and  utter  hopelesmess. 

la  ths  United  States,  meanwhile,  short- 
il(hted  political  leaders  of  both  parUes  led 
s  mad  scrambls  to  disband  our  victorious 
araties  and  draw  back  into  our  isolationist 
■hen. 

With  most  of  Bastem  Burope  already  over- 
ran by  the  Bed  armlee,  with  large  and  weU- 
orgaated  Communist  parties  in  France. 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  with  nearly  900 
battls-teeted  Soviet  dlvlsiona  stlU  under 
anas,  Stalin  was  confident  that  communism 
oottld  quickly  fill  the  entire  Buropean 
vacuum. 

Tet  his  efforU  failed.  Soviet  pressures  to- 
ward the  Uedlterranean  through  Oreece  and 
Turkey  were  foreetaUsd  by  the  prompt 
eooateracUon  of  a  maaslTe  military  and  eco- 
acmle  sasl stance  program  undsr  the  IVuman 
doctrine. 

Within  months.  m»>«*««p  plan  aid  was  pro- 
vided to  rebuild  the  wartom  eoonomlss  of 
Wastsra  Burope.  followed  by  the  oreatlon  of 
NATO  as  an  effective  mlUtary  shield  between 
our  allies  and  the  Oooununlst  world. 

Although  the  Communist  danger  was  ob- 
▼tously  on  our  minds.  Secretary  of  State  ICar- 
usU  was  careful  to  mssnt  our  aid  aOort 
within  an  afltanattve  tnaMwcA.  Its  Obtse- 
«▼•.  hs  stressed,  wae  not  negatlvHy  to  oppoee 


other  Meology  «r  Ism.  or  to  whi  eub- 

bat  posltltoiy  to  enato 

Borepeea   natlans 

of  1  SSI  (Bug  on  t]Mlr  eem  fiseS  and 

niaking  fbelr  wwn  tfsdsloaa. 

Ife  Is  netowcamj  that  In  the  IS 
the  IfsHhaQ  plan  get  ondsrwi 
to  Stalla's  confident 
there  have  been  no  Conunnnist 

anywhete  on  the  Buropean  Oonttoent. 
Indeed.  Western  Burope  has  aehteved  a  meee 
urs  of  political  stability  and  tir^wnV?  proo- 
psrlty  unparalleled  In  Its  history. 

ItMre  were  many  of  our  f  Mlow  eitiasne  who 
rhsrgnd  at  the  time  that  the  SIS  taUllon  we 
Invested  tn  the  MaiahaU  plan  wm  a  "give- 
away" — Jwt  as  there  are  many  today  who 
deserlbe  our  preeent  aid  program  In 
Africa,  and  Latin  Amsrftea  as  a  "gtveaway." 

Tet  the  wisdom  of  this  Investment  hi 
ea«nee  all  the  more  apparent  whs 
parM  the  dismal  Soviet  rsoord  In 
Burope  erith  the  booming  eoenomle  and  po- 
litical conditions  of  Weetera  Burope  today. 

WhUe  the  Kremlin  U  still  forced  to  btrtster 
many  of  its  Bast  Bur(^>ean  sateUites  with 
economic  loans,  UjB.  economic  aid  to  Western 
Burope  has  ceased  and  we  are  now  sdllng 
well  over  SS  billion  worth  of  American  goods 
each  year  to  farmer  recipients  of  Marshall 
plan  aid.  Bven  the  dlehards  must  admit 
that  that  is  a  remarkably  good  return  on 
our  poetwar  Investment  in  Europe's  recovery. 

What  we  have  witnessed  In  Burope — ^what 
our  foreign  assistance  program  has  helped  to 
create  there — is  nothing  leas  than  a  new 
economic  and  political  renaissance. 

To  be  sure,  for  the  moment  some  of  ths 
symptoms  of  Europe's  new  vitality  can  be 
irritating  to  us.  Nevertheless,  our  aid  pro- 
gram to  Europe  brilliantly  acoompll&ed 
what  it  set  out  to  do  and  today  we  are  deal- 
ing with  prosperous.  Independent  allies. 
Would  any  thoughtful  man  prefer  that  we 
deal  instead  with  the  chaotic  Europe  of  1047t 

In  many  other  parts  of  the  world  foreign 
aid  has  also  been  a  major  success. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  what  has 
happensd  in  less  than  a  generation  in  India, 
an  underdeveloped  country  of  460  million 
pet^le.  equaling  the  eomblned  population 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America — a  country 
which  I  know  well. 

Since  I  left  India  as  UJB.  Ambassador  In 
106S  Indian  national  Income  has  Increaaed  by 
4a  pcroent,  erith  food-grain  production  up 
by  66  percent.  In  1947  It  was  estlmatsd  that 
100  million  eases  ot  malaria  developed  an- 
nually: now  this  debilitating  "'tti-i  has 
nearly  diaai^Mared.  Life  expectancy  In  India 
in  1»47  was  17  years;  it  Is  now  «a. 

In  a  country  that  was  only  10  percent 
literate  16  years  sgo,  60  percent  of  all  Indian 
children  under  12  now  go  to  echooL  Tiw^tai* 
industrial  production  is  expanding  by  10 
percent  annxuOly,  one  of  the  highest  ratee 
in  the  world. 

In  its  first  years  of  independence  India 
developed  a  Constitution  that  combined  fea- 
tures of  both  the  United  States  and  British 
experience.  Since  then  India  has  held  three 
national  elections— each  the  largest  eserdse 
of  the  democratic  privUege  in  the  world — In 
which  a  higher  percentage  of  pec^le  voted 
than  in  the  United  Statea. 

India  has  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a  private 
enterprise  eector  that  has  been  chalking  up 


In  the 
loansd  India 


last  li  years  we 


India's  sueoees  has  been  In  large  me 
due  to  Its  own  efforts.  The  Indian  people 
have  worked  hard,  developed  able  leadership, 
learned  by  hard  experience,  and  maintained 
a  sound  cIvU  service  based  on  solid  British 
training. 

But  the  Indians  would  be  the  first  to  agree 
that  the  outlook  for  the  success  of  Indian 
democracy  would  not  be  so  kright  today  had 
it  not  been  for  generoiu  assUtance  from  the 
United  Statee. 


In  the  form  of 
at,  cotton,  oora,  mti. 
at  was  la  doUais  for  the 
tertals— ateel.  railroad, 

ment,  and  machinsry, 

in    the    United    Statee    and 

Aaaertcaa  workata.    The 

teohnloal  advice  and  Instrwetton. 

India's  record  of  srhlstfisui  Is  ef  great 
slgnlflcanos  to  that  natlen%  nature  and 
security.  Tst  this  record  Is  alas  profoundly 
important  to  our  own  seeurtty. 

Only  throogta  a  fTM  India,  with  growing 
strength  and  oonlldsnoe.  eaa  we  expect  to 
see  the  developoMnt  of  a  potttleal  and  mill, 
tary  balance  to  Ooaimwnlat  China  In  Asia. 
What  Is  OMjre,  a  sooosesftf ,  rspanding  India 
dssnonatratss  to  all  of  the  doobters  and  ths 
fainthearted  in  Asia.  AfMoa.  and  Latin 
America  tliat  democracy  la  more  than  an  Im- 
praetloal  Weetsm  polltteal  hocary:  tt  Is  a 
realistic  poUtlcal  and  eoonamie  syetsm  that 
actually  works  In  praoMoe.  that  pradaees 
results. 

The  Indian  third  S-yew  plan  propoeea  that 
within  the  next  10  years  the  need  tor  forslgn 
assistance  will  begin  to  be  redaaed:  and  It 
foreeeee  iu  eventual  end  as  Indian  takeoff 
point  of  eelf-eustalnlng  growth  is  gnaUy 
reached. 

But  India  is  by  no  mnans  the  only  dra- 
matic example  of  aucoaasful  aid  vmt  oatstde 
Western  Europe).  Ja  the  sasM  suboontlnent, 
Pakistan  is  takliog  equally  Intiirrmlirs  atrldee 
toward  national  development  with  U,8.  as- 
sistance. Together,  theee  two  nations  hold 
ths  key  to  the  future  security  of  south  Asia 
against  pressuree  from  CommnnUt  China. 

These  south  Asian  examples,  moreover,  are 
matched  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
Japan,  Oreeoe,  Formooa.  and  Israel,  our  aid 
program  has  either  accomplished  Its  purpoee 
and  been  terminated,  or  I«  in  the  process  of 
being  i^iased  out.  Indeed.  Japan  and  Israel 
are  already  extending  such  asslstanoe  to 
others.  In  Nigeria,  Colombia,  Tonlala.  and 
many  other  coimtrles  steady  progress  ti  be- 
ing made. 

Therefore,  the  rsoord  riiows  that  foreign 
aid.  when  handled  wisely,  can  succeed  in 
doing  what  it  sets  out  to  do — it  can  help 
to  create  viable  Independent  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  program  has 
not  been  handled  wisely,  the  reeults  have 
naturaUy  not  been  bo  good.  Similariy 
where  oar  expectations  have  been  unrealistic 
and  grandiose,  we  have  Inevitably  met  dla- 
i4>pomtment. 

In  regard  to  the  wise  handling  of  eco- 
nomic assistance,  we  have  learned  some  hard 
lessons  from  oiir  Latin  American  experience 
In  recent  yeaia;  and  today  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  apply  theee  lessons  through 
tightened  standards  for  aid  distribuUon 
through  the  Alliance  for  Piogrees. 

The  primary  lesson  that  we  must  learn 
from  Cuba  U  that  the  United  States  eannot 
afford  to  support,  or  even  to  tolerata,  oorrupt. 
oppressive  regimes,  of  whatever  ideologieal 
base,  which  deny  the  basic  aspiratloaB  of 
their  own  people  for  human  dignity  and  a 
better  life.  As  President  Kennedy  has  him- 
self pointed  out  on  more  than  one  o^'fraelfm. 
we  wouldn't  have  Oastro  If  it  had  not  been 
for  Batista. 

Beaetlonary  rightwlng  govemmenta  oon« 
stituta  the  weakest  '*^f^rtt  «g»«»«-*  totalis 
tarianism  of  the  lef  t^  They  are  sitting  duoks 
for  the  Caatro-Oommuntsta  because  they 
deny  the  dignity  and  rights  of  the  aiaiartty 
of  people  and  their  ewntual  overthrow 
through  violence  is  inevlteble  as  the  eco- 
nomic axul  political  prsssurea  Intensify. 

What  Is  the  nature  of  theee  pressures? 
Consider  theee  facts: 

In  Latin  Amerloa  today  one  and  a  half 
percent  of  the  people  those  with  lAjOOO  or 
more  acres  each — are  said  to  own  half  of 
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handful  of 

_  •» 
«hA*  UA  aM  to 

for 
fuoM  Mi«  OMtimM  ImtMd  «f  for  mfihliwry, 
tooto.*nd  fwtOlHr  plaate. 

In  BUU17  Latta  ABMrtoan  oountrtos  th*  r*. 
foraia  Bgidtd  to  pvodue*  proaporl^ 
biuty  ar*  daacarovMly  ovardua.  Tat 
ttM  aawntlal  awnMwiln  and  aoelal  reroluUon 
In  BBABj  OMM  hM  not  ftt  taJccn  place,  great 
wealth  onntlniiee  to  eatot  ezploelvely  side  by 
■Ida  with  abjaet  poverty. 

What  to  hnportant  about  the  new  AID  pro- 
gram to  the  fact  that  Ita  admlntotratore  now 
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poUtleal  vowth  la  the 
It  la  laav 
la  the  rural 

the  people  Uve. 

the  raral 


targeta    lor 
Iforeover.  It  to  tmpoerthto  for  aay 
— —    to    Inweaai    tta    " 


and  help 
asternal  and  Internal  laewuiw  whleh 
their  growth  and  ifcoald  *t*'^w 
loag-raage  development  eertetenoi   ae  the 
primary  Inctrumant  of  eaeh  growth." 

la  the  eptnt  at  the  nniniwiliMul  i^fin 
tloa.  we  are  now  po^ag  for  ounetTee  aome 
■earohlag  queetloae  In  regard  to  all  requeeti 
for  aeetotanee  from  abroad. 

Tlieee  queetlona  relate  to  the  appUeanfe 
peeeent  par  eaplta  Inocma  and  Its  dlatrtbu- 
tlon;  the  oompetence  of  the  goremment,  and 
Ite  sensltlTlty  to  the  neede  of  the  popiila- 
tkm;  the  exiatence  of  weU-oonoelved.  long- 
range  national  eoonomlc  development  plan: 
the  adequate  dlctrlbutlon  and  ooUectton  of  _  _ 
gram  h  tne  laet  taat  ita  admlntotratore  now  the  nation's  tax  burden:  the  priority  given  ioee.  and'^~biuidi^~^*  ITmi*!^^^!!!*  ""^ 
?^:^"»»r"*»*«"J»»'^«  to  induce     to  the  yaet  majority  of  eitlaeii  who  U^  in     IS?  Snl^  ^^  ^  ^  "****•  "^ 


rapAdly  If  four-aftbe  of  Its  peopto  toZ^ 
purohaaing  paver  to  buy  Ita  ?-- * ^^^  ^ 


good*. 

Our  aid  program  therefore  should  ke  m^ 

and  more  oloeely  reUted  to  the  ' ^^ 

of  agriculture,  the 

rsform.  the  creation  of  ruraT 


raform  and  not.  ae  eo  frequently  hai^;>ened 
In  the  paat.  ae  a  taadcatop  for  tha  doomed 
atatuB  quo.  In  the  twoadeet  poUtleal  and 
human  eenee.  we  Intend  to  uee  thto  program 
to  prevent  altoatloiia  getting  ao  far  out  of 
hand  that  we  are  forced  to  make  the  Impoe- 
■ible  eholee  between  the  Castroe  and  the 
Battotaa  of  this  world. 

Thoee  countries  that  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  curb  luxury  spending,  to  stop  the 
flight  or  capital,  and  to  undertake  far-reach- 
ing aoelal  and  economic  reforme  ahould  be 
dropped  aa  aid  reelplenU:  or.  In  eome  eaeee. 
I  beUere  our  aaetotanoe  should  be  limited 
to  a  modest  UJS.  presence  through  the  Peace 
Oorpe  and  tecshnleal  assistance  programs. 

There  will,  off  eooree.  be  inevitable  ezcep- 
tlone  in  thoee  sltoatloae  where  overwhelming 
strategic  or  poUtleal  oonelderatlonB  make 
continuance  of  a  dole  neoeeeary  for  our  own 
eectirlty. 

In  such  exceptional  Instancee,  however,  let 
u«  at  least  fnmkly  admit  that  our  purpoeee 
are  political,  and  not  confnee  these  excep- 
tions with  the  constructive  development  poli- 
ciee.  operatlooa,  and  standanto  off  the  rest  of 
the  program. 

So  much  for  the  leeeoas  of  oar  15-year  aid 
program.  What  must  we  Americana  do  here 
and  now,  ae  the  annual  aid  debate  begina 
to  rage  again? 

What  we  need  to  do  now,  ae  dtiaens  and 
as  a  government,  to  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram, to  support  It  and  explain  It,  and  to 
recognize  it  as  a  basic  arm  off  Am»r\r^n  tea- 
eign  poUcy  without  whleh  we  would  be 
sorely,  perhape  fatally,  handicapped. 

In  thto  regard.  I  beUeve  that  we  should 
keep  In  mind  Ave  clear  sets  of  objectlvse: 

Plrst.  we  have  an  overriding  responsibility 
to  explain  to  ourselvee  and  to  others  what 
the  program  can  and  cannot  do.  We  should 
never  faU  prey  to  the  tired  old  fallacies  that 
have  previously  dtotorted  our  views  of  aid's 
posslblUtiee. 

Properly  administered  foreign  assistance 
can  do  one  thing,  and  one  tblng  only:  It 
can  help  to  build  Independent  nations  ca- 
pable of  standing  on  their  own  feet  and  mak- 
ing their  own  free  cholcee.  And  if  we  can  do 
that,  we  can  help  create  a  rational  world 
in  which  communism  to  steadily  declining  in 
influence — a  world  that  holds  some  firospect 
of  peace. 

Second,  we  are  now  eetabllahlng  and  publi- 
cizing clear  working  criteria  for  the  dtotri- 
butlon  of  economic  aid.  The  need  for  such 
criteria  has  been  strongly  Implied  In  the 
Act  for  International  Development  ea  passed 
by  Oongreee  and  the  recent  Clay  report  has 
reemphaslsed  thto  need. 

Let  tie  remember  that  the  Oongreee  has  di- 
rected us  to  do  precisely  what  experience  has 
taught  us  mx»t  be  done  if  our  overeea  as- 
etotanoe  efl'ort  to  to  succeed.  For  instance, 
theactsaya: 

"Assistance  will  be  baaed  upon  sound  plans 
and  programs,  be  directed  toward  the  social 
as  well  aa  economic  aspects  of  economic 
development;  be  reepoostve  to  the  efforts  of 
the  recipient  eovntrlea  to  mobOtae  their  own 


the  rural  areas;  the  development  of  eqiUta- 
bla  land  dtotrlbutlon  and  the  creaUon  of  an 
integrated  approach  to  community  develop- 
ment; the  extotence  of  a  favorable  climate 
and  adequate  Incentivee  for  foreign  and  do- 
mestic private  Investment;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  effective  controls  over  the  ex- 
penditure of  foreign  exchange  for  lux\iry 
Importe. 

Moet  important  of  all,  we  are  asking  our- 
selvee whether  a  government  which  seeks  ovir 
assistance  exlsu  with  at  laest  the  general 
oonaent  of  its  own  population;  in  other 
words,  to  it  sufficiently  rooted  in  public  sup- 
port to  assure  the  broad  »»*^fc^«»«g  off  ito  peo- 
pto neceeaary  for  a  bold  program  of  economic 
and  social  development? 

Although  obviously  no  nation  could  re- 
apond  affirmatively  on  all  these  counts,  these 
are  objectives  that  we  must  stress  in  devel- 
oping priorities  and  standards  for  distribu- 
tion of  asstotance. 

Now  let  ui  consider  a  third  general  objec- 
tive— the  need  for  improvement  in  the 
planning  and  integration  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  not  only  within  our  own  Oovem- 
ment.  but  in  connection  with  the  wide  and 
complex  variety  of  IntemaUonal  agencies 
and  other  coxmtries  that  also  operate  In  thto 
field. 

Thi  VS.  Oovemment  provldee  unilateral 
aid  through  the  Xxport-Import  Bank,  which 
helpe  the  underdeveloped  naticos  finance  the 
purehaae  off  indxietrlal  goode  In  the  United 
Statee:  the  Development  Loan  Pund.  which 
provides  long-term  loans  on  easy  terms  pay- 
able in  both  dollars  and  soft  currencies; 
TTjB.  technical  aeetotanee,  which  offers  a  wide 
range  of  apeclaltota  in  planning  and  tech- 
ncHogy;  the  Peace  Oorpe.  which  provides 
several  thousand  volunteers  trained  in  teaeh- 
ing.  nursing,  rural  development,  and  the 
like;  and  food  for  peace,  which  distributes 
U.S.  surplus  farm  products,  including  wheat, 
rice,  powdered  milk,  and  cotton. 

But  economic  aeetotanee  for  the  developing 
nations  is  not  solely  an  American  enterprise. 
Loans  and  technical  asstotance  are  avaitoble 
from  many  International  agencies.  7*heee  in- 
clude the  World  Bank,  which  provides  loans 
payable  in  hard  currendee,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Assoctotlon,  which  pro- 
vides eoft  locms.  the  International  Mone- 
tary Pund.  which  helps  stabilize  currencies; 
and  the  so-called  Specialised  Agenclee  of  the 
UJ«.— the  World  Health  Organlaatlon,  Food 
and  Agrictiltual  Organisation,  and  DNS800. 
Finally.  West  Germany.  France,  Britain, 
Canada,  AuatraUa,  Japan,  Switcerland,  and 
Israel  also  provide  unitoteral  economic  as- 
sistance on  a  generally  similar  basto. 

The  staggering  number  of  sources  to  which 
the  developing  natlcnu  can  turn  for  asstot- 
ance Inevitably  creates  confxision  and  some 
overlapping  of  effort.  Thto  suggests  the  need 
for  careful  planning  to  make  sure  that  the 
right  kind  of  aid  to  made  available,  and  that 
ita  use  to  effectively  coordinated  with  the  re- 
soureee  of  the  developing  country  Iteelf. 

Ifow  let  me  emphasise  a  foiirth  basic  con- 
sideration off  particular  Importance:  orderly 


and  cllnlca. 

Fifth  and  last,  let  us  take  an 
•WtxMch.  to  questions  cff  public  aad^tJI^ 
ownership,  devMoping  new  mixed  foniate 
meet  management  problems. 

Thto  question  to  one  of  practicalltv  bm 
morality.  We  Americans  are  weddad  tea 
system  of  private  ownership  which  hm  <h»- 
so  much  for  ua.  However,  as  a  mattortf 
pure  reaUsm  the  overburdened  govemiatata 
of  the  developing  naUons  have  enough  to  Z 
without  taking  on  the  mxUtipUdty  of  sg^ 
nomlc  problems  inherent  in  govcmnsnt 
management  of  production.  — «•«» 

Twenty  years  off  Oovemment  servlea  ban 
made  me  increasingly  aware  of  the  UnUts  tf 
government.  As  long  as  they  are  fsttiM 
resxilto,  it  to  not  our  prime  responsUtfUty  Z 
Impoee  our  ideas  on  the  reolplento  off  oor  «? 
TO  do  so  would  be  to  open  a  Pandora's  Bat  tf 
Imperialtotlo  dharges  and  to  oontrRniti  to  t 
less  effective  utUizaUon  off  our  own  aid. 

In  summing  up.  there  to  no  queetlon  bat 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  to  an  ato». 
lutely  vital  instrument  of  American  forata 
poUcy.  and  that  it  has  already  mads  u 
enormous  contribution  to  oxir  n>H.^mi 
security. 

The  frustration  that  eo  many  Amap^^,^^ 
seem  to  feel  with  thto  program  has  neolM 
parUy  from  InevlUbto  mi«»^^>^^  (q  q^,  ^^ 
of  effort,  partly  from  the  complexlttoe  of  tto 
cold  erar,  but  more  than  anything  alie  ttoB 
the  imbalanced  presentation  in  recent  |s«i 
of  what  the  aid  program  can  and  cannot  fc 

Tet  it  would  be  foUy  to  allow  our  fr«- 
tratlons  to  thwart  our  capacity  to  deal  villi 
the  preeent-day  world.  The  fact  Is  Ito 
program  in  spite  of  many  errors  has  oo  tto 
whole  been  a  brilliant  success,  and  Ito  em- 
tlnuance  U  eesenUal  if  we  are  to  develop  tbi 
kind  of  peaceful  world  community  in  whtt 
we  ourselves  can  prosper. 

We  Americans  have  one  peculiar  "««<»»i 
habit:  We  tend  to  act  much  better  than  «• 
so\ud.  Why  thto  to  so  I  shall  leave  to  tbi 
psychologtots. 

However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  to  that  *t 
are  likely  to  give  the  worst  reasons  for  soaw 
of  our  most  noble  acts. 

Thxis  we  argue  that  the  time  has  oobm  to 
grant  our  Negro  citizens  first-class  cltlan- 
shlp  not  because  they  have  been  waiting  Ml 
years  since  the  Declaration  of  IndependSDM 
asserted  that  "all  men  are  created  eqmT 
but  because  the  colored  majority  of  man* 
kind  In  Asia  and  Africa  to  said  to  be  brsatb- 
ing  down  our  necks. 

In  order  to  win  public  support  for  «• 
gently  needed  scholarships  to  our  unlieni* 
tlee,  we  call  the  legtototlon  the  NaUonal  D»* 
fense  Bducation  Act  and  we  fit  it  out  wtib 
reassxiring  antl-Communlst  disclaimers. 

Through  our  fears  and  frustrations  off  ttdi 
disorderly  new  world,  we  have  come  to  art 
as  though  our  chief  national  purpoee  Is  sot 
to  maintain  and  extend  our  baele  Amarletf 
commitment  to  hxnnan  dignity,  bat  to 
thwart  the  Russians  and  Chinese  In  wbst' 
ever  they  decide  to  do. 

And  while  we  strive  to  outfox  the  OBja^ 
mxintoto  abroad,  we  ooncentrate  on  keeplig 
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with  the 


at  home.    Polltlelans, 


give  the  moet  eynlosl 
I  fer  their  nioet  hlgh-mladed  aetlelttae. 
we  smile  with  a  knowing  self  ssssirsnns 
^  iM  explain  that  ecanrtals  la  high  piaesa 
^  the  misuse  off  poeitlons  off  aaUonal  tmst 
2^y  go  to  prove  that  poUtloe  to  poUtlea. 
Korthsm  uflliesssksis  assure  their  eonth- 
«B  eolleagvee  that  they  vote  for  Negro  rights 
^^  bscaoH  of  the  political  preesuree  back 

Bivlnsssmen  contributing  to  boys'  sum- 
BMT  camp  funds  and  hospital-building 
Mtes  rush  to  cover  up  their  decent  motlva- 
tlQiM  by  pomtlng  out  that  It  to  good  pubUc- 
tt-  for  their  buslneea — and  after  all,  lent  It 
^  dsdvctlbto? 

In  regard  to  foreign  aid  we  Indulge  our- 
g^^nt  m  the  same  labored,  cynical  ratlonal- 
Uf«/iM  instead  of  proudly  preeenting  thto 
^qelally  important  program  for  what  It 
^  gn  earnest  unprecedented  effort  to  help 
saw  nations  ease  poverty,  llllteraey  and  dla- 
fMa  so  that  they  can  remain  free  within 
thatr  own  cultures — we  explain  that  our  real 
miipoee  to  to  buy  friends  and  supporters  In 
ttis  Uhlted  Nations,  or  to  keep  reetlees  peas- 
aato  and  workers  from  asking  hard  quee- 
HfffM,  or  to  fill  empty  belllee  on  the  mto- 
^«»«  assumption  that  wdl-fed  peasants  win 
giorc  sasUy  tolerate  the  Injusticee  and  har- 
aanento  of  the  feudal  eodetlee  In  whMi 
they  live,  and  thus  Joyfully  Join  us  In  sup- 
port of  the  status  quo. 

Die  constructive  leadership  of  America  to 
BOW  challenged,  not  simply  to  stand  up  to 
tha  Buaalans,  but  to  understand  the  nature 
of  oar  revolutionary  world,  to  explore  the 
(ones  at  work  in  Communist  eodetlee  and 
to  pot  Itself  in  touch  with  the  aspirations 
off  tbs  people  in  between — the  men,  woa»en 
(Bd  ehUdren  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  LaUn 
Am«loa  who  see  our  planet  as  something 
■Mrs  than  an  arena  for  Sovtet-Amertcan 
eoofllet. 

As  ere  move  to  meet  thto  challenge,  we 
■ay  be  reminded  of  the  words  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  who  once  told  a  graduating  class  at 
Annapolto: 

"There  have  been  other  natlona  as  iXttx  aa 
«e;  there  have  been  other  nations  as  power- 
fol;  there  have  been  other  nations  as 
spirited;  but  I  hope  we  shall  never  forget 
that  we  cieated  thto  Nation,  not  to  eerve  our- 
sslvas,  bat  to  serve  mankind.  No  other 
BStloo  was  ever  bom  into  the  world  with  the 
poipose  of  servlttg  the  rest  off  the  world  Jtwt 
as  much  aa  it  aerved  itself.'* 


UmVEBSmr  OP  MAflftACHUaETTS— 
CINTDmiAL  CHARTER  DAT  CON- 
VOCATION 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
terday  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attexMUnff 
the  Centennial  Charter  Day  CooTOca- 
tlOQ  of  the  University  of  ICassachusetts. 
Many  educational  and  dvlo  leaden  from 
all  over  New  England  come  to  Amherst  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  fine  university,  which 
has  devoted  itself  for  so  many  years  to 
the  service  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  education  of  its  young 
people.  Its  many  oontrlbutloos  are  well 
known,  and  the  work  It  Is  doing  today 
under  the  leadership  of  President  John 
W.  Lederle  Is  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  convoca- 
tktt  was  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Bneriy  Commission.  I 
a*  unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
on  the  occasion  of  the  convocation  be 
Pointed  In  (he  Bacoaa. 


niere  being  no  objection,  the  q>eeeh 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsooiv, 
as  follows: 

Remasws  ST  Da.  OLsmr  T.  Ss*soao.  Cblos- 
toax.  UJS.  Axoanc  Mmmm  OoacifissioM,  a* 

TKS    GtMlBSIMtAL    CHSBTBI    DAT    CONVOCA- 

TioM.  UmvwtotTT  ov  MasaacwvsRTS,  Am- 
KBWT,  Mass..  Apsn.  SO.  1068 
roBUc  moHxa  boucstiok  amo  nes  watiomai. 
0000 

It  to  a  privilege  Indeed  for  me  to  be  liere 
today  to  salute  the  University  of  Maaaachu- 
aetts  on  iU  Centennial  Charter  Day  and  to 
congratulate  it  ufton  this  extended  period 
of  aervice  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to  the 
NaUon. 

A  oentiu7  to  the  measuring  rod  of  htotory. 
and  Its  passage  gives  men  special  reason  to 
pause  for  reflection.  Besides,  we  like  to  deal 
in  neat,  round  numbers,  and  100  years  to  an 
easy  figure  with  which  to  reckon.  We  are 
ourselves  a  part  of  the  centiuy  past.  Bach 
of  lu  has  lived  in  that  time,  our  lives  have 
been  Immediately  shaped  by  it.  and  we  have 
given  to  It  what  we  could.  Therefore,  we  are 
prone  to  beUeve  we  can  understand  the  cur- 
renU  of  our  own  century.  If  at  times  ws 
hold  thto  opinion  more  strongly  than  we 
should,  perhaps  we  can  be  forgiven,  for  our 
attempts  to  organize  some  coherence  out  of 
the  immediate  past  provide  an  Important 
guide  to  oxir  actions  in  the  future. 

T9  attempt  to  understand  recent  eventa 
to.  I  believe,  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore In  man's  htotory.  The  growing  power 
off  man  and  the  rapidity  of  eodal  evolution 
call  for  constant,  ctnrent  Interpretation.  In 
a  sense  we  have  packed  several  centuries  of 
history,  by  the  yardsticks  of  the  more  re- 
mote past,  into  the  last  100  years. 

It  to  especially  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
we  should  consider  the  past  century  and 
what  it  can  tell  ua  of  the  future;  eepedally  aa 
those  matters  relate  to  the  Land-Orant  Col- 
lege Act  and  ito  symbol  here,  the  University 
of  Ifassachuaetto.  Let  us  first  review  briefly 
eome  of  the  significant  evento  in  weetem  eo- 
elety  leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  that 
act  and  the  founding  of  thto  university  and 
let  us  then  try  to  vtoualias  the  place  of  thto 
tnstltutkm  and  Its  sister  land-grant  Institu- 
tions in  the  future  off  American  culture  and 
the  larger  future  of  civilization. 

If  we  look  back  a  number  off  centurtee  to 
the  Middle  Agee,  we  find  that  man  and  eo- 
dety  in  the  Weetem  world  were  dominated 
by  rather  atatle  concepts.  The  individual 
waa  bom  into  a  world  that  was  essentially 
unchanging  by  our  standarda.  He  vrae  not 
very  Important.  Poverty,  dieease.  toil,  and 
natural  ealamltles  were  aimply  an  Inevltahto 
part  off  life.  He  aocepted  the  proffered  aa- 
planatlons  off  the  world  and  the  universe, 
and  hto  ourtoelty  was  not  encouraged.  Man 
was  a  fearful  and  superstitious  irtaythlng 
off  hto  environment.  The  concept  that  man 
might  Improve  hto  lot  was  not  widely  ooa- 
sldered.    Nor  were  the  tooto  at  hand  for  sueh 


The  beginning  of  the  changes  in  thto  out- 
look are  generally  identified  erith  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation.  The  question- 
ing and  Inqulaltive  human  spirit  could  not 
be  stilled  forever.  Men  began  to  question 
old  forms  and  bellefs-^n  religion,  polities 
and  the  tow;  In  art  and  literature;  and  In 
science  and  phlloeophy. 

The  procees  of  breaking  out  of  a  cloaed 
world  and  llbsratlng  the  mind  was  a  alow 
one,  and  it  to  by  no  means  oomplete.  There 
were  many  landmarks,  established  by  many 
brave  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  on  the  route 
to  liberation.  An  example  was  the  over- 
throw, by  the  evidence  produced  by  Ooper- 
nlcxis  and  Oahleo,  of  the  dogmatic  coaoept 
that  the  earth  to  the  oenter  of  the  universe. 
It  to  dlScult  for  us  today  to  estimate  the  iaa- 
pact,  on  a  cloeed  system  off  »-H/*»«g»«t  off  the 


knowledge  that  the  earth  and  the 
planeto  revolve  around  tbs  son.  If  saeh  an 
Importaat  beltoff  oouM  fan.  wwe  act  othen 
vulnerahlet  WhUe  selenee  wee  «|«— »»^ 
man's  eyas  to  the  truth  of  hto  surroundli^s. 
a  ehange  was  In  tbs  maklag  conoamlng  tbs 
concept  of  man  himself.  Tike  llieiiiee  of  In- 
dividual righto  and  freedom  were  being  de- 
veloped in.  the  period  off  the  »»«ng«n»«»»«^nt 
and  the  first  crystallisation  off  these  revolu- 
tionary Ideas  was  In  the  Amerlean  Revolu- 
tion— the  first  revolution  of  which  I  am  to 
speak  to  you  today.  Beglanlag  with  the 
Declaration  of  Indepeadenoe  and  eulmlnat- 
ing  with  the  adoption  off  the  Constitution, 
the  place  of  the  State  was  "^»««"^  to  pro- 
tecting the  righto  off  the  individual  and 
becoming  the  instrument  for  man's  self- 
government. 

Surely,  no  place  haa  a  more  intimate 
identity  with  the  great  struggle  for  free- 
dom— our  first  revolution — than  Masaachu- 
aatta.  Here  the  torch  off  Uberty  waa  first  Ut. 
here  the  first  battlee  for  oar  freedom  were 
fought,  and  here  the  flrat  aaerlfloaa  to  our 
ideato  were  offered. 

The  first  American  revolution  guaranteed 
to  ua  the  Inallenabto  righto  off  free  men. 
One  of  these,  the  right  off  tree  Inquiry,  nur- 
tured in  the  univeraittoa.  made  poealbto  the 
modern  concept  of  the  Inatltutlon  of  higher 
learning  aa  a  center  not  only  for  the  preeer- 
vaUon  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
treasiues  of  the  agee;  but  also  as  a  dynamic 
aource  of  new  knowledge  that  energlaae  the 
evcriutlon  of  aOctoty. 

A  consequence  off  the  revfdutkmary  nkove- 
ment  nourished  by  the  enlightenment  and 
brought  to  fruition  by  our  first  revotution 
waa  that  it  alao  brought  the  material  weU- 
belng  of  man  into  focus,  and  science  wss 
the  power  which  gave  greateet  hope  toward 
aooompltohment  of  thto  boon  to  mankind. 
A  memorable  e^aresalon  off  thto  hope  eras 
contained  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin to  Joeeph  Prteettey  In  1190,  la  which 
Franklin  aald:  "Tt^  rapid  progreee  true  eei- 
ence  now  makee  oocsslons  my  regretting 
aometlmea  that  I  was  bom  too  soon.  It  to 
Impoeslbto  to  imagine  the  height  to  which 
may  be  carried,  in  the  thouesnrt  years,  the 
power  of  man  over  matter.  We  may  per- 
haps learn  to  deprive  large  maaaae  of  their 
gravity,  and  give  them  abeolute  levity,  for 
the  aake  of  eaay  tranaport.  Agriculture  may 
dimlnlah  ito  tobor  and  doubto  Ita  produce; 
aU  dleeaaea  may  by  aure  means  be  prevented 
or  cured,  not  exoepting  even  that  off  old  age, 
and  our  Uvea  lengthened  at  pleasure  even 
beyond  the  antediluvian  standard." 

The  freedom  to  ecabraoe  naw  ideas,  the 
concept  that  men  need  not  accept  mlserabto 
condititme  of  life,  and  the  hc^M  inherent  m 
science,  unleashed  aa  never  before  the  eco- 
nomic energise  of  man  Our  second  revo- 
lution, the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  rise 
of  science  and  technology  saw  a  beginning 
of  the  realization  off  Franklin's  dreame — a 
huge  Increase  la  industrial  and  agricultural 
production  at  a  oost  of  less  total  labor,  the 
conquest  of  many  diseases,  the  lengthening 
off  life,  the  improvement  of  health. 

Anothtt  consequence  of  the  great  move- 
mento  of  liberation  generated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  that  education  must  be 
widespread  if  the  cltlaens  are.  through  Intel- 
llgmt  participation,  to  make  democracy 
work.  Thomas  Jeffereon  was  a  disciple  of 
thto  ideal.  Whito  he  and  others  recognised 
the  primacy  of  a  liberal  education  as  an 
eesentlal  to  meaningful  Uvlng.  they  also  ao- 
cepted the  importanoe  of  practical  educa- 
tion as  a  UMans  of  matertol  improvement 
of  the  individual  and  eocie^.  Jefferson  was 
one  of  the  most  powsrtul  advocatee  of  the 
American  ideal  that  there  ahould  be  oppor- 
tunity for  education  to  the  hl^tost  level  of 
the  individual's  ahUlty. 

The  actual  demoeratlsatioa  off  education, 
however,  was  slow  la  bstng  Implsmsotsd.  In 
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the  CMiy  days  of  the  N*tloo,  WaahlJiffton's 
proposttl  of  a  NaUonal  Board  at  AgHeultura — 
a  proposal  to  Improve  farm  produetlon 
through  adentlllo  method*— and  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  national  nnlvenlty  wsre  blocked 
largely  becaiiee  erf  nairov  Interpretations  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  functions  of  Oor- 
cmment.  These  proposals.  I  might  add.  were 
philosophical  antecedents  of  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

In  these  early  days  we  were  too  preoccupied 
with  the  frontier  to  Implement  the  educa- 
tional Ideals  of  the  revolution.  We  were 
concerned  with  the  practical,  not  then  real- 
ising that  th«  practical  has  Its  roots  in 
the  theoretical.  In  the  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge. It  was  not  until  the  frontier  bad  been 
largely  conquered  and  the  land  largely  set- 
tled that  we  Initiated  a  national  effort  to 
put  Into  effect  one  of  the  Ideals  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
Land-Orant  CSollege  Act,  sponsored  by  Con- 
gressman Justin  Smith  MorrUl  of  neighbor- 
ing Vermont,  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Uncoln  in  1862. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  first 
States  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  was  Uassachusetts.     While  the  pri- 
vate   Institutions   of    Massachusetts   dlsttn- 
gulahed  themselves  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation from  the  earliest  Colonial  days,  few  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  tbe  poor  could  at 
that  time  afford  to  attend  these  coUeges. 
Ifor,  for  the  most  part,  were  their  curricula 
attenuve  to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution.    The  Morrill  Act  took  care  to  pro- 
vide  "the  leading  object  shall  be  without 
excluding  other  sdentiflo  and  classic  studies, 
and  Including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
hrancbse  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
eultnre  and  the  mechanic  arts  •   •   •  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
eatkm  of  the  industrial  classes  In  the  sev- 
eral pursuits  and  professions  of  life."    As  one 
might  expect  of  a  State  with  the  rich  educa- 
tional heritage  of  Uassachusetts.  it  quickly 
responded  to  this  new  opportunity  by  incor- 
porating the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  AprU  1863. 

The  land-grant  colleges  developed,  at  dif- 
ferent rates  in  various  locations.  Into  in- 
stitutions that  did  not  resemble  the  outlines 
of  the  original  concepts.  It  was  clear  to 
many  States  that  a  curriculum  emphasizing 
applied  science  and  accompanied  somewhat 
peripherally  by  the  liberal  arts  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  Intellectual  needs  of  the 
people  and  to  reap  the  real  benefits  of  sci- 
ence. The  States  themselves  became  the 
main  sources  of  financial  support  for  the 
ooUeges.  In  many  places  broad  and  impres- 
sive curricula  in  the  liberal  arte  evolved, 
■qually  important  efforts  In  fundamental 
science  developed.  Although  training  In 
practical  arts  and  in  the  performance  of 
agricultural  extension  and  other  aervlc««  was 
not  abandoned,  many  of  the  institutions  de- 
veloped truly  creative  roles  in  teaching  and 
In  basic  research,  with  impressive  graduate 
schools  for  the  advanced  learning  so  im- 
portant today. 

This  enlargement  of  the  concept  of  the 
land-grant  colleges  In  some  States  was  taking 
place  at  a  most  propitious  time  in  American 
history,  with  our  preoccupation  with  the 
practical,  our  main  emphasis  had  been  on 
technology,  in  which  we  became  preeminent. 
For  well  over  a  century  fundamental  science 
was  an  orphan  In  American  society.  It  was 
widely  regarded  as  useless,  and  existed  on 
the  periphery,  practiced  by  a  relatively  few 
dedicated  votaries.  From  time  to  time  in 
emergendee  such  as  the  CivU  War  and  World 
War  I.  scientists  were  called  upon  for  major 
efforts  to  apply  their  skills  to  technological 
problems.  But  each  crisis  was  followed  by 
a  return  of  the  scientists  to  their  Isolated 
provinces  of  the  laboratory. 

By  the  1930^.  however.  America  had  de- 
veloped a  sound  and  broad  base  of  funda- 
mental   science.      There    existed    a   core    of 


original  scientists  aetoss  a  broad  spectriun 
of  Utidm.  American  eontrllsutioos  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  knowledge  were  becoming  im- 
portant. Moreover,  m\ich  of  this  effort  was 
being  made  in  land-grant  Institutions  in 
which  the  larger  educational  concept  had 
been  accepted.  The  third  revolution — the 
sdentlflc  revolution — had  beg\in,  and  the 
land-grant  colleges  were  a  big  factor  in  its 
development.  Indeed,  by  IMS  the  National 
Manpower  Council  was  able  to  say  that  "the 
most  Important  single  governmental  step  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  scientific  and 
professional  personnel  was  the  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  which  laid  the  basis  for  the  countrys 
extensive  State  college  and  university  sys- 
tem." 

After  the  NaUon's  scientists  had  been 
"called  to  the  colors"  in  World  War  n  they 
returned,  as  xisual,  to  the  laboratories  after 
the  emergency.  But  during  the  course  of 
the  war  and  immediately  afterward,  the  Im- 
pressive power  of  basic  science  had  been 
dramatized  more  clearly  than  ever  before. 
The  release  of  nuclear  energy  was  perhaps 
the  most  persuasive  demonstration  in  history 
of  the  Jeffersonlan  principle  that  "knoledge  » 
Is  power."  Moreover,  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  so  soon  after  the  dlsoovery  of  the 
fundamental  ininclple  was  one  of  many  war- 
time demonstrations  that  the  gap  between 
discovery  and  application  had  become  almost 
imperceptible  In  many  cases. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  felt  it  prudent, 
therefore,  through  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, to  continue  to  support  basic  re- 
search in  physics  as  a  matter  of  national 
interest.  Through  the  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search and  agencies  of  the  XJS.  Public  Health 
Servioe  other  programs  in  basic  science  were 
supported.  The  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  was  established  to  provide  a  continuing, 
broad  base  of  scientific  research.  Ind\istrlal 
and  governmental  technology  programs 
himgrily  devoured  the  outpouring  of  new 
knowledge. 

Science  is  no  longer  a  peripheral  activity 
of  society.  It  is  in  many  respects  the  central 
one.  It  Is  the  source  of  the  growing  confi- 
dence of  man  in  creative  evolution — in  the 
Idea  that  man  can  create  an  environment  of 
his  own  choosing,  an  environment  of  dig- 
nity and  well-being.  It  is  this  central,  crea- 
tive position  of  science  in  society  that  con- 
stitutes our  third  or  scientific  revolution.  A 
significant  portion  of  oxtr  national  rssources 
now  goes  into  scientific  research. 

We  are  touched  by  the  results  of  tht^ 
scientific  revolution  In  many  ways.  Some 
of  our  large  industries  are  built  whoUy  out  o* 
knowledge  gained  In  the  last  two  decades. 
Agriculture,  transportation  and  medicine 
have  been  revolutioniaed.  Our  means  of  na- 
tional defense  la  essentially  new.  The  influ- 
ence of  science  runs  dsep  through  our  econ- 
omy, industry,  our  sodal  structure  and  po- 
litical decisions.  Our  new  way  of  life  rests 
upon  science.  Moreover,  a  part  at  our  new 
way  of  life  consists  of  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  replaced  by  still  other  ways  of  living  and 
working  tomorrow,  and  still  other  ways  the 
day  after. 

In  short,  our  practice  of  creative  evolu- 
tion has  brought  us  to  the  beginnings  of  a 
democratic  sdentlflc  society.  Tot  explora- 
tions in  basic  science  ahead,  we  must  give  the 
most  advanced  training  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible niimber  of  our  most  talented  people. 
With  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  the 
frontier  both  recedes  and  enlarges,  ^nd  we 
require  more  scientists.  And  while  the  fron- 
tier recedes  and  expands,  we  must  have  more 
engineers  and  technicians  to  make  use  of  the 
new  discoveries  for  the  advancement  of  man's 
well-being. 

The  dynamic  evolution  of  our  environ- 
ment and  of  o\ir  material  condition  U 
echoed  In  the  moral  and  philosophical  fabric 
of  life.    Old  and  fundamental  values,  devel- 
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oped  in  a  slower  time,  are  oonstaati* 

and  must  be  reUted  to  new  fraaiii  ^  '^ 

erence.    The  very  leisure  men  have      "*" 


sought — and  succeeded  in  achieviag— ta!2? 
adoxlcally,  a  serious  problem.    Mew^ 


'  Jefferson  speUing  "knoledge.* 


Uons  must  be  found  to  replaee  in  rmtt'^ 
lessening  pressure  to  toU  for  surviwiL  S 
third  revolution— the  scientific  revohit^iZ 
is  the  principal  cause  of  teohnologies^tal 
employment,  the  population  eTpin,!,)^  ^ 
the  Increases  in  the  percentageofoJdsr  ^ 
pie.  Around  the  world  less  privileged  i>i!-^ 
are  attempting  to  Jam  our  three  revol^!! 
Into  a  twinkling  of  time.  We  are  faced  im 
a  continuing  international  crisis  that  dmbT 
ises  to  continue  for  decades,  with  an  opmZ* 
political  system  determined  that  thswwS? 
Uons  around  the  world  will  be  tnterprttstftai 
reactionary,  authoritarian  terms. 

There  are  deep  implications  in  this  an 
stage  of  social  evolution  for  higher  edueaOa 
in  general  and  for  the  land-grant  InatttottoZ 
In  particular.  It  is  clear  that  we  ars^j! 
dependent,  and  will  be  Increasingly  dsp«s. 
ent,  upon  Intense  cultivation  of  bralnpoew 
for  our  present  and  future  welfare.  W«  attt 
wider  and  higher  levels  of  educaUon  la  ta 
fields  for  effective  working  of  our  «n««nlsi 
swlfUy  moving,  technical  democracy.  |^ 
cannot  have  too  much  cultivated  Intellignei 
and  special  training  for  intelligent  polttksi 
decision  making,  for  expansion  and  expiotta* 
tion  of  new  knowledge,  for  the  solutiaa  tf 
social  problems,  for  the  management  of  ta. 
dustry.  for  the  Interpretation  of  hmsa 
evenu.  for  the  enrichment  of  life  ■wnrihtK 
with  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  tki 
humanities,  and  for  the  achievement  of  p«. 
manent  peace  and  improvement  of  hoBtt 
welfare  around  the  globe. 

The  very  large  and  distinguished  rots  tf 
private  colleges  and  tinlversitles  will  «•■ 
tlnue.  However,  an  increasing  share  of  w>m 
higher  ed\icatlon  must  be  borne  by  pcU^ 
colleges  and  universities,  which  are  IsiMi 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Land  Grant  let  A 
large  part  of  the  task  of  educational  d^we- 
ratlzation  lies  within  the  tradition  sad  is. 
sponslbillty  of  thess  ooUsges.  The  set  «•. 
stltuted  a  substantial  recognition  by  tkt 
Nation  that  pul>llc  resources  shoTild  bs  *> 
voted  to  providing  the  opport\inlty  for  tal- 
ented individuals,  whatever  their  eoononk 
status,  to  obtain  advanced  education. 

Parenthetically,  I  should  like  to  say  tbst 
I  have  personal  reason  for  being  a  stn^ 
supporter  of  the  use  of  public  resouras  is 
higher  education.  I  graduated  from  a  poMh 
high  school  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  grsatd^ 
pression.  Had  there  not  existed  a  land-grsst 
institution  near  my  hoiae  in  the  Los  Aafria 
area.  It  is  probable  that  I  shotild  not  ban 
had  a  chance  to  obtain  a  higher  edueatla. 
Indeed,  upon  my  graduation  from  tbe  OBI- 
verslty  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  anothw 
campus  of  the  same  public  inrtitution,  tt 
Berkeley,  offered  me  the  opportunity  te  |0 
on  to  graduate  work.  Procn  my  expstlaM 
as  a  teacher,  researcher,  and  administrator  to 
that  university.  It  Is  clear  that,  even  tboa|b 
we  may  live  in  relatively  affluent  times,  toMSj 
gifted  students  will  not  be  able  to  eultmii 
their  talents  unless  fine  educational  n 
ties  are  available  to  them  at  minimum 

The  increasing  obligation  in  higher  sd 

tlon  derives  not  only  from  the  nature  of  mod- 
ern coclety  but  also  from  the  great  Inerssa 
in  population.  Recent  studies  reflect  ttst 
while  in  1060  some  18  percent  or  400,MS  s( 
the  Nation's  22 -year-olds  took  bcuxalaiossli 
degrees,  there  will  be  this  demand  on  tlM 
part  of  26  percent  or  876,000  In  1970.  If  tfek 
essential  doubling  of  graduates  appean  to 
be  staggering,  we  can  take  heart  from  am 
experience  with  explosive  cxpansloa  in  tht 
past  as  we  more  than  doubled  the  aanMl 
ntunber  of  baccalaureate  recipients  betvsK 
1940  and  i960. 

Programs  to  meet  these  needs  of  our  ps»- 
pie  and  the  Nation  are  going  forward  vigor* 
ously  in  the  various  States,  and  I  believe  It 
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Is  tsssntlsl  that  our  public  institutions  of 
bigber  learning  continue  to  grow  In  strength 
and  capacity  in  the  years  ahead.  The  self- 
loterest  of  a  society  that  has  made  much 
pi  ogress  through  exploitation  of  the  intellect 
requires  constant  vigilance  to  insure  educa- 
tional opportunity  on  a  quantitative  as  well 
u  a  qualitative  scale,  commensurate  with  the 
cultural  and  economic  level  of  that  society. 
In  the  light  of  past  returns  no  Investment  of 
public  resom-ces  today  will  pay  better  divi- 
dends than  do  shares  in  higher  education. 
Tbe  lesson  of  the  relationship  between  the 
level  of  education  and  the  national  good 
must  not  be  lost,  and  In  our  age  every  State 
must  turn  Increasingly  to  public  resources  to 
achieve  the  neceesary  intellectual  endow- 
ment 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  University 
at  MassachusetU  is  looking  forward  to  a  dou- 
bling of  Its  student  body,  to  15,000  students, 
by  197S.     Tour  progress  is  symbolic  of  the 
Dstlonal  trend  among  land-grant  colleges — 
from  a  small  agricultural  college  to  a  State 
college  in  1931  and  to  a  university  In  1947.    I 
have  DO  doubt  your  progress  will  continue 
and  that  your  significant  contribution  to  the 
Bute  and  Nation  will  become  even  larger. 
I  sympathize  with  those  of  you  on  the  faculty 
and  In  the  administration  who  have  the  difll- 
cuit  problems  of  maintaining  high  quality  in 
tbe   face    of    explosive    growth — quality    in 
teaching  staff  in  the  face  of  heavy  competi- 
tion, quality  of  facilities  needed  to  remain  up 
to  date  in  teaching  capabilities.    In  my  posi- 
tion as  chancellor  of  the  Berkeley  campus  of 
tbe  University  of  California  these  were  my 
most  difficult   problems,  even   when  I  was 
aided  by  the  generous  support  of  a  public 
that  has  always  placed  its  faith  largely  in 
the  public  education   tradition. 

In  yotir  efforts  to  provide  stifflcient  oppor- 
tunities for  your  yoxmg  cltiaens,  I  would 
rsmlnd  you  that  there  is  increasing  aware- 
ness b7  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  the  States 
must  receive  help  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. In  particular.  Federal  Government 
studies  have  recognized  the  need  to  give 
asslsUnce  to  graduate  teaching  and  research 
programs. 

In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  your  under- 
graduate program,  I  have  one  sxiggestion  that 
derlTes  from  my  views  of  the  nature  of  today's 
world.    It  relates  closely  to  citizens  of  a  SUte 
that  had  such  great  Influence  in  the  found- 
ing of  oiu-  democratic  Nation.    It  has  been 
said— and  truly.  I  believe— that  a  liberally 
educated  person  Is  one  who  can  make  critical 
Judgments  about  affairs  that  affect  him.     In 
our  time,  every  citizen  U  deeply  affected  by 
the  affairs  of  science  and  technology.    Intel- 
ligent citizenship  in  our  scientific  democracy 
would  seem  to  require  some  general  knowl- 
edge of  science  if  the  citizen  U  to  participate 
effectively  in  the  democratic  process.    Science 
formed  a  significant  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  educated  men  who  founded  our  democ- 
racy.   Yet  paradoxically,  as  American  science 
began  to  have  a  potent  effect  on  our  affairs, 
there   was  a  serious  decline   in   the  science 
content  of  liberal  education.    A  move  to  re- 
dress the  balance  was  InltUted  after  World 
War  n,  yet  It  U  doubtful  that  science  has 
been  restored  sufficiently  to  the  currlculiun 
of  the  liberal  arts.     I  l>eUeve   you  can  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  the  preparation  of 
your  graduates  for  InteUlgcnt  participation 
in  the  modern  democratic  scientific  society 
by  insuring  that  your  Uberal  arts  graduates 
have  some   knowledge   of  the  content,   the 
methods,  the  history,  the  potenUal,  and  the 
sociological  Implications  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  corollary  to 
thu  advice.  Despite  the  burden  of  knowl- 
edge that  must  now  be  paasedaon  to  under- 
graduate science  students,  it  &  more  essen- 
tial than  ever  that  the  future  scientist  have 
a  thorough  exposure  to  the  hxunanltles  and 
the  social  sciences.  Scientists  are  increas- 
ingly required  to  take  part  in  poUUeal  and 
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social  decisionmaking.  To  participate  most 
effectively,  they  should  have  a  broad  back- 
ground in  the  humanities,  the  social  sci- 
ences, and  the  arts. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  Important  re- 
sponse to  these  challenges  of  education  in 
our  times  is  harder  work.  Our  productivity 
and  increased  knowledge  have  made  ad- 
vanced education  both  essential  and  possible 
on  a  mass  scale.  There  U  a  corresponding 
need  for  increased  Intellectual  toU.  To  the 
student  this  may  seem  like  a  bitter  harveet  of 
the  scientific  revolution.  Real  intellectual 
achievement,  however,  has  always  required 
relenUess  toU.  Nor  have  those  who  have 
deeply  explored  thU  form  of  labor  been  left 
wanting  in  satisfaction  and  fulfillment. 

In  addition  to  hard  work,  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  some  progress  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  undergraduate's  horizons 
can  be  achieved  by  a  special  kind  of  croes- 
fertUlzatlon  on  the  academic  staff.  I  won- 
der if  It  would  not  be  fruitful,  for  example, 
to  systemaUcally  make  provision  for  a  mem- 
ber of  your  department  of  economics  to  be 
a  man  with  special  Interest  in  science? 
Should  not  a  member  of  the  philosophy 
faculty  be  weU  grounded  In  science,  espe- 
cially the  modern  science  which  is  so  deeply 
affecting  thought  today?  A  history  professor 
who  specializes  In  the  Influence  of  science 
on  historical  processes  could  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  sdentlflc  literacy 
of  his  students.  A  systematic  sprinkling  of 
your  science  faculties  with  professors  hav- 
ing particular  command  of  the  arts  of 
himianltles  might,  likewise,  elgnlflcantly 
Increase  the  natural  heritage  of  science 
students. 

I  should  Uke  to  add  a  footnote  to  my  sug- 
gestion of  undergraduate  breadth  for  the 
specialist  and  depth  for  the  generallst.  We 
must  not  neglect  to  provide  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  specialization.  Several  years  ago  a 
study  demonstrated  that  the  liberal  arts  col- 
leges had  provided  the  undergraduate  train- 
ing for  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  Amer- 
ican scientists.  I  urge  you  to  continue  and 
expand  your  excellent  undergraduate  train- 
ing in  this  area.  No  less  important  is  a 
sound  undergraduate  currlculimi  prepara- 
tory to  graduate  training  in  the  social  sci- 
ences and  the  htunanities.  Oui  new  demo- 
cratic-sclentiflc  society  calls  for  more  highly 
trained  men  and  women  in  every  field. 

As  we  now  enter  the  early  stages  of  the 
scientific     revolution— our     third     revolu- 
tion— the  full  flower  of  creative  evolution  is 
bursUng    upon    us.      Yet    powerful    as    the 
forces  of  science   and   technology   have  al- 
ready demonstrated  themselves  to  be,  rela- 
tively speaking  we   are  only   beginning  to 
feel   their   Influence.     Our  NaUon   and   the 
world  are  committed  to  an  accelerating  cycle 
of   knowledge-gathering  and   knowledge-ex- 
ploitation.   We  cannot  visualize  In  detail  the 
consequences  for  the  future.    We  can,  how- 
ever,  clearly  see   that  we  can,  if  we  have 
the   wisdom,  create   an   envlromnent  essen- 
tially of  our  choosing.    The  sdentlflc  revolu- 
tion  can    provide   for  the    essential    needs 
of  men  around  the  globe.     Our  small  world 
will   grow   smaller.     At   the  same    time  our 
perspective  will  be  broadened  unimaginably 
by  the  exploration  of  space.     We  can  only 
guess  at  the  distant  Impact  of  this  dyna- 
mism on  man.  his  institutions,  the  content  of 
thought  and  the  quality  of  life.    We  can  be 
sure,  however,  that  successftil  adaptation  to 
the  changing  environment  can  be  achieved, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  only  through 
advancement    of    men    generally    to    higher 
levels  of  education. 

The  challenge  of  the  future  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts — and,  indeed,  to  all 
of  higher  education — is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  learning.  You  m\ist  double 
your  enrollment  in  a  little  more  than  a  dec- 
ade, all  the  while  striving  to  increase  the 
quality  of  learning.  The  nature  of  our  world 
calls  upon  you  to  produce.  If  you  can.  a  new 


and  wiser  breed  of  men  and  women.  As  a 
group  they  must  see  and  comprehend  larger 
horizons  than  men  have  ever  known.  They 
must  know  the  total  world  and  yet  have 
the  foundation  for  the  special  skills  the 
world  requires.  They  must  cherish  dd  val- 
ues— especially  our  humane,  liberal  heritage 
of  freedom— and  be  able  to  perceive  and 
preserve  those  values  In  a  constantly  chang- 
ing world.  They  mtist  have  the  flexibility 
to  welcome  change,  in  order  to  cope  with  an 
envlromnent  that  more  than  ever  tests  man's 
capacity  to  adapt.  They  must  understand 
the  enormous  new  power  of  man,  its  sources 
and  Its  potentials;  and  they  must  know  how 
to  use  It  with  wisdom  and  restraint.  They 
must  come  cloeer  than  ever  before  to  the 
real  practice  of  the  philosophy  that  aU  men 
are  brothers. 

This  is  a  tall  order.  But  these  are  tall 
times.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  have 
contributed  more  than  their  share  of  lead- 
ership to  the  American  Revdutlon,  to  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  to  the  scientific 
revolution.  Through  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  I  am  sure  they  will  bear  their 
full  share  of  responsibility  in  meeting  the 
primary  challenge  of  our  times — the  fullest 
possible  democratlzstlon  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 


THE  ENDURma  WORLD  OP 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President,  I 
have  often  said  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  our  greatest  political  philosopher. 
In  fact,  I  would  be  willing  to  rate  him 
as  equal  to  any  political  philosopher  of 
recorded  history.    In  any  event,  his  po- 
litical phllospophy  was  embodied  In  an 
experiment  In  government  that  has  en- 
dured longer  than  the  present  form  of 
any    government    In    the    world.      Dr. 
Julian  P.  Boyd,  who  is  the  editor  of  "The 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  of  which 
16  volumes  out  of  an  anticipated  total  of 
50,    already    have   been   produced,    im- 
doubtedly   is  the  greatest  Jeffersonlan 
scholar  of  our  day  and  time,  says  that 
the  political  philosophy  of  Jefferson  is 
an  enduring  one. 

On  the  270th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  royal  charter  to  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  Jefferson's 
alma  mater,  Dr.  Boyd  delivered  a  memo- 
rable address  at  William  and  Mary,  en- 
tiUed  "The  Enduring  World  of  Thomas 
Jefferson." 

Oiu-  age  of  crisis — 

Said  Dr.  Boyd  in  that  address- 
like  that  which  fostered  the  world  at  Jeffer- 
son, compels  a  reassessment  of  values  and  a 
probing   of   tbe   fundamental   principles   of 
goveriunent. 

Writing  of  the  Williamsburg  Conven- 
tion in  the  early  summer  of  1776,  which 
produced  Virginia's  famous  Bill  of 
Rights,  Jefferson  said: 

Otu^  was  not  only  the  first  of  the  Amer- 
ican States,  but  the  first  nation  In  the  world, 
at  least  within  the  records  of  history,  which 
peaceably,  by  Its  wise  men,  formed,  on  free 
deliberation,  a  constitution  of  government 
for  Itself,  and  deposited  it  in  writing  among 
their  archives,  always  ready  and  open  to  the 
appeal  of  every  citizen. 

That  convention — 

Dr.  Boyd  noted — 

assembled  without  any  sanction  of  law, 
without  even  the  color  of  formal  legality 
which  the  revolutionary  parliament  of  1688 
and  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  pos- 
sessed.     But    its    epochal    significance    lies 
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neither  In  that  fact  nor  In  the  unpreee- 
<lentad  manner  tn  whldk.  ot  its  own  tree  de- 
Uberatlon.  It  daelared  aU  government  to  be 
totally  dlaeolved  and  then  proceeded  to  ee- 
tobllah  a  new  "Mode  ot  elvU  poUtr*  for  the 
commonwealth.  The  eataclynnle  nature  of 
the  BcTolutlon  ai  im  wee  that  It  orertomed 
a  theory  that  had  ba^  of  It  the  eaaetlco  of 
centurlee  of  experleDee.  Xte  glory  waa  that 
the  people  In  whom,  under  the  new  theory, 
soverei^ty  waa  heneaforth  to  be  lodged  ae- 
compUehed  thla  revolutkm  with  a  i»»iiit»»iiim 
at  dislocation  In  the  social  etructuza. 

The  onpreeedmted  and  enduring  ilgnlfl- 
cance  ot  the  pivotal  year  lT7ft.  then,  la  that 
It  afflrmed  a  moral  propoaltlon  for  this  Na- 
tion and  for  all  men.  It  aarumed  that  the 
old  dialog  between  thoae  who  feared  and 
those  who  trusted  the  people  would  be  con- 
tinued, not  only  because  It  was  natural  but 
also  because  It  was  neceeeary.  But  from  that 
time  forward,  though  he  might  travel  a  long, 
hasardous  journey  before  iwn^g  himself 
Into  a  wise  and  benevolent  sovereign,  man 
himself  was  the  repository  of  all  power.  This 
was  an  Irreversible  dedsloo  in  hiiman 
history. 


Mr.  President,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  good  government  so  pronounced 
by  Th(xnas  Jefferson  will  endure  as  long 
as  there  Is  a  free  world.  And  it  is  timely 
to  r^jeat  It  because  there  are  many  who 
agree  with  the  English  essayist,  who, 
years  ago.  felt  that  be  was  "su«)ended 
between  two  worlds — the  one  dead  and 
the  other  not  yet  capable  of  being  bom." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Boyd's  wonderful  address 
at  William  and  Mary  last  February  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd, 
as  follows: 

TBx  EMDxnuMO  WoBLo  OF  Thoicas  JamasoN 
(By  Julian  P.  Boyd) 
The  world  of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  closer 
to  that  ot  Aristotle  than  to  oxuv.  In  cast- 
ing our  glance  backward  today  we  might  do 
well  to  remember  what  he  had  to  say  of 
Athenian  Ideas  of  government.  "So  different 
was  the  state  of  society  then,  and  with  thoee 
people,  from  what  it  U  now  and  with  us." 
he  wrote  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  "that  I  thin* 
little  edification  can  be  obtained  from  their 
writings  on  the  subject  of  government.  They 
had  just  ideas  of  the  value  of  personal  lib- 
erty; but  none  at  all  of  the  structure  of 
government  twst  calculated  to  preserve  it. 
They  knew  no  medium  between  a  democracy 
(the  only  pure  republic,  but  impracticable 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  town)  and  an  aban- 
donment of  themselves  to  an  aristocracy,  or 
a  tyranny.  Independent  of  the  people."' 

This  was  the  mature  opinion  of  a  man  who 
already  knew  his  Thucydides  and  Uvy  be- 
fore he   entered   this   college,    who  was   in 
fact  one  of  the  most  assiduous  students  of 
history  in  an  age  that  considered  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  Roman  past  to  be 
a  fundamental  necessity  for  the  enlightened 
citizen    and    the    legislator.      This   was    the 
opinion  of  a  man  who  had  no  confidence 
at  all  In  the  mere  structure  of  government, 
or  Indeed  of  any  laws  and  constitutions,  as 
a  means  of  preserving  liberty— that  sacred 
fire  coxild  be- kept  alive  only  when  the  peo- 
ple  cherished    and    tended   it    with    zealous 
care.     When  they  failed  In  this,  no  Institu- 
tions or  forms  could  preserve  It  for  them. 
This  was   the   opinion   of  a  man.  In  brief, 
who  at  once  foimd   history  the  most  rele- 
vant of  studies  and  yet  turned  his  back  on 
much  of  past  experience  as  being  either  use- 
less or  an  encumbrance  to  the  task  before 
him  and  his  age.    History  was  a  bench  mark 
not  a  blue  print.    The  disUnctlon  is  worth 
noting  by  a  people  who  look  to  the  past  for 
guidance  so  eamesUy  as  Americans  do. 


We  are  now  being  ■ssuied  by  the  Intel- 
leetaal  fatallsta  of  Borope.  and  by  some 
•moog  vm  who  edM  tben.  that  more  than 
2,000  years  of  Weetem  olvUlaatlaB  are  draw- 
ing •vmiy  to  a  doM  aod  that  past  ex- 
perlMMe  haa  no  meanhig  or  uae  f  or  w  In 
the  tasks  of  a  totaUy  naw  epoch.  The 
gllmpee  we  are  given  ot  a  future  dominated 
*T  ■ciwpee.  eontroUed  by  taehnology,  and 
paralysed  by  the  tyranny  of  Impotent  but 
multiplying  man  who  conquered  his  en- 
vironment before  disciplining  himself  un- 
der a  rule  ot  law  seems  to  siqipart  this  as- 
sumption. It  Is  a  vision  to  make  stout 
hearts  qnalL  The  i^iilosophers  ot  despair, 
unable  to  embrace  the  comfort  ot  religion! 
yet  march  paraUel  with  thoae  who  look  for 
man's  salvation  on  another  shore  and  in  a 
better  land.  United  In  accepting  the  pro- 
pensity for  evil  as  a  dominant  force  in  man. 
these  two  atut^ldcs  of  despair  azid  of  faith 
seem  to  be  joined  also  In  the  comfort  they 
sometimes  unwittingly  afford  to  the  forces 
of  traditionalism  and  reaction. 

We  may  accept  readily  enough  the  propo- 
sition that  the  great  era  In  history  that  we 
characterise  as  Western  dvUlnaUon  Is  dos- 
ing or  has  closed.  0\ua  Indeed  seems  to  be 
the  most  revolutionary  upheaval  in  all  his- 
tory, and  it  may  weU  be  that  man  will  oblit- 
erate himself  before  discovering  that  his 
Western  sodety  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
world  sodety  that  is  no  longer  his.  «ven  now 
the  moment  seents  upon  us  m  which  the  old 
argumentum  deducUone  of  the  existence  of 
life  on  other  planeu  may  be  verified  or  set 
at  rest  by  actiuQ  exploration.  This.  If  proved, 
will  elevate  to  a  new  plane  of  philoeophlcal 
discussion  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
life,  a  discussion  comparable  to  that  precipi- 
tated in  the  Europe  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella by  the  discovery  of  the  American  aborig- 
ines. Our  age  of  crisis.  Uke  that  which 
fostered  the  world  of  Jefferson,  compels  a  re- 
assessment of  values  and  a  |;M-oblng  of  the 
fundamental  prindples  of  government. 

It  la  natxiral  to  assume  in  the  face  of  such 
cataclyvnlc  change  that  Jefferson's  world  will 
recede  further  and  further  from  our  view 
and  its  meaning  wUl  seem  less  and  less  rele- 
vant. Yet  we  should  not  be  too  sure.  One 
element  that  seems  certain  to  remsin  with 
us  from  the  past  U  that  ot  tyranny— the 
tyranny  of  man's  injustice  to  man.  the  tyr- 
anny of  naUonal  hatreds,  the  tyranny  ot  war, 
and  the  tyranny  of  a  thoxisand  nameless 
fears  for  which  icy  despair  and  religious  faith 
seem  the  only  avallahle  alternatives.  Even 
so,  the  whole  course  of  past  experience  justi- 
fies an  eqiiaUy  confident  beUcf  that  another 
element  will  remain  and  will  serve  as  a  coun- 
tervailing legacy  from  that  world — that  is, 
Jefferson's  resolute  way  of  looking  at  tyranny 
In  whatever  form  it  might  assiune  over  the 
mind  of  man. 

The  tyranny  that  the  world  of  Jefferson 
faced  seems  almost  IdylUc  by  comparison 
with  the  manifold  forms  that  loom  up  before 
us.  "The  King.  Lords,  and  Commons  •  •  • 
compose  the  'constitution',  and  supreme  leg- 
ialatxire.  of  the  British  Empire,"  decUred  one 
who  Uved  in  that  world.  "Every  member  of 
our  Empire  is  born  under  this  control,  must 
live  subject  to  it  whUe  he  is  a  member,  and 
U  protected  by  it  as  such:  whether  he  reside 
In  Europe.  Asia.  Africa,  or  America.  British 
freed(»n  then  Is  a  freedom  of  law.  a  consti- 
tutional freedom,  a  freedom  of  acting  and 
speaking  what  Is  right,  a  freedom  fovmded  in 
reason,  happiness,  and  seciulty."  Such  waa 
the  afllrmation  of  a  man  who,  like  Jefferson, 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  that 
presided  over  this  empire  of  law  and  liberty. 

Despite  the  long  catalogue  of  misdeeds  of 
that  sovereign  as  recorded  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  it  would  be  a  rash  his- 
torian who  should  attempt  to  deny  that  this 
constitutional  monarchy,  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  on  earth,  possessed  the  es- 
sential attributes  of  freedom  under  law. 
Jefferson  waa  free  to  voice  his  opinions  nmX 
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did  so  without  let  or  hlndraaee.  is. 
asBored  of  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  ^^  ^L?" 
he  eommltted  a  erlme.  and  the  ■^s^" 
wark  of  the  eommoo  law  stood  TrutBiT  w* 
and  any  arbitrary  Invaaton  of  hS^^JS? 
There  were  no  nUlng  oligarehtss  to  te^^ 
thrown,  no  hereditary  -Iimuj  ^  w^?* 
posesssed  of  their  privOegea.  no  miTII: 
peasantry  waiting  to  be  Uberated  ft^J* 
tolerable  burdens  as  In  Butom.  »r 
dcslastlcal    sstabllshmenu        ^^ 


for  those  that  existed,  whetho-  AbS»I^ 
in  VbTinU  or  Congregational  as  InRiw^!* 
land,  were  of  the  people  rather  than  S* 
archlcal.  By  what  process,  then,  coumTI 
sensiUve.  scholarly  young  man  who  -TT-r* 
tarmd  in  this  coUege  two  eenturie.  mbiL 
teachers  as  loyal  as  himself  come  to  ^^ 
In  »  eeant  decade  and  a  half  that  b^nT 
ereign  was  a  tyrant  and  that  rebelUoa  te  iZl 
was  obedience  to  God?  What  movsd  ka^ 
toward  treason  and  caiised  htm  to  bsoo^ 
one  ot  thoee  whom  Dr.  Samuel  jnT^T!? 
eaUed  sealoU  of  anarchy?  •~«««b 

It  U  Impossible  even  as  an  act  of  ^^^ 
tion  to  recreate  a  world  that  has  aZL 
peered:  Om"  own  htssse  are  too  ftu^^ 
records  are  too  llfelcas  and  fragmentvy  tt! 
glare  of  the  present  too  blinding,  and'  tt! 
motives  of  men  too  insontable.  it  it  ^ 
enough  to  see  the  outward  artifacts  of  wZ 
a  world  and  to  comprehend  the  blind  tiitim- 
sigcnoe  with  which  men  of  opposing  eoavk* 
tions  debated  the  nature  of  the  British  ta* 
perlal  consUtuUon.  for  we  have  jai  wKh 
us,  in  unprecedented  magnitude  and  «* 
plexlty.  that  old.  central  problem  of  patttfa 
of  balancing  the  rlghtftU  dalms  of  tSTtm 
against  the  just  dalms  of  th«  whola 

Prom  our  vantage  point  we  can  see  be* 
the  issue  might  have  been  setUed  and  Ite 
constitution  preserved,  as  in  fact  was  done  s 
century  and  a  half  too  late  with  the  enaoae 
of  a  commonwealth  of  self-governing  doMs. 
ions  Unked  by  aUeglance  to  a  oommon  so*, 
ereign.  But  the  abstractions  of  the  w«m 
of  Jefferson  and  the  triie  configuraUon  of  ki 
character  seem  as  eltulve  to  us  as  drtfttw 
fog.  What  w«  cannot  grasp  Is  the  tndtto! 
able  quality  that  leads  some  men  to  can 
anarchy  what  others  caU  freedom,  m^mt  to 
regard  as  tyranny  what  others  consld«  sob. 
stltutional  liberty.  As  the  Marquis  de  "^m 
telliix  obeerved  whUe  in  Virginia,  when  an 
are  determined  to  be  free  it  U  exeesdlMiT 
dllBcult  to  prove  them  wrong. 

The  first  and  moet  Important  meaatac 
that  the  world  of  Jefferson  has  for  as,  tba*- 
fore.  U  that  there  are  two  ways  of  kJOklsc 
at  what  we  call  sovereignty.  Since  tbst 
troQbleeome  abstraction  Is  a  central  pmt- 
lem  for  us  as  It  was  for  Jefferson,  we  sboaid 
do  weU  to  remember  the  tragic  yet  hoptfU 
fate  that  our  two  wajrs  of  looking  at  sov- 
ereignty are  really  two  ways  of  kmkl^  it 
man.  These  two  necessary  and  enduring  st- 
tltudes,  as  the  world  of  Jefferson  understood 
weU  but  as  we  seem  to  have  forgotten,  wt 
grounded  on  emotions  whose  origins  Us  dstp 
In  our  prlmorldlal  past. 

One  attitude  Is  that  exhibited  by  s  yoaat 
Briton  who  came  to  Williamsburg  on  the  sn 
at   the   upheaval.     So  astute  an  blstorlsB 
as    Bdward    Gibbon,    preoccupied    with    tlw 
causes  of  Romes'  decline,  could  sit  unheed- 
ing in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commou 
as   the   fairest   piut  of  the  British  Eraplw 
slipped  from  the  hands  of  Ijord  North.    But 
the  sensitive,  cultivated  British  traveler  ssv 
at  once   on    landing   In   Virginia   thst  grsst 
events  for  ominoiis  ends  were  being  foetertd 
by  a  kiiM]  of  man  he  had  not  known  In  lo- 
rope.     "A  few  weeks  since."  he  observed,  "tht 
Thames   wss  the  most  considerable  river  I 
ever  beheld;    It   is   now,   comparatively,  r»- 
dooed  to  a  diminutive  stream."    Amerlesn 
men  seemed  as  different  as  American  topoi- 
raphy.    They  were  shrewd,  penetrating,  IM- 
glous.  aiul  dominated  by  a  sense  of  s^usl- 
ity — that   most    subversive    element  In   tba 
whole  arsenal  of  republican  prlndplce.    They 
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were  led  by  factious,  designing  men  who 
aroused  class  hatreds  and  made  "the  inferior 
orders  of  people"  discontented  with  their  lot 
tn  this  world.  They  could  not  fall  to  become 
a  great  political  and  conunerclal  power,  he 
gjm  with  apprehension,  or  be  "retained  as 
British  subjects,  otherwise  than  by  inclina- 
tion and  interest." 

His  way  of  meeting  the  Impending  danger 
reflected  the  enduring  premise  on  which  it 
iMted.  The  creation  of  an  order  of  colonial 
nobility,  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  the  multiplication  of  the  ties  of 
oonunerce,  and  other  prizes  in  the  great  lot- 
tery of  imperial  politics  would  cause  men 
to  adhere  more  steadUy  to  their  duty  to 
church  and  state  and  would  rivet  more  firmly 
lh«  attachment  of  colonies  to  empire.  A 
whole  phalanx  of  thoughtful  members  of  the 
religious,  political,  educational,  and  legal  es- 
tAbllshment  of  Great  Britain  from  Black- 
itooe  to  Adam  Smith  would  have  agreed  both 
In  the  analysis  of  this  discerning  young 
traveller  and  in  the  solution  that  he  pro- 
posed. The  benefits  and  protections  afforded 
bf  the  sovereign  extended  downward  and 
outward  to  the  limits  of  the  empire,  requir- 
ing s  reciprocal  obedience  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  that  could  best  be  ex- 
acted— human  nature  being  what  it  was — 
by  appealing  to  the  inclinations  and  In- 
terests of  men. 

The  other  attitude  toward  sovereignty  and 
toward  mankind  Is  perfectly  symbolized  by 
s  Plutarchian  opposite  of  the  young  British 
traveller,  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  may  well 
have  seen  him  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street  at  the  outset  of  a  career  that  spoke 
uniquely  for  free  men.  The  tall,  shy  young 
man  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  James 
arrived  at  this  college  at  precisely  the  right 
moment.  Half  a  century  earlier  he  might 
have  lived  and  died  a  cultivated  planter  and 
lawyer,  indulging  his  taste  for  music  and 
•clenoe,  living  happily  In  a  prosperous  society 
of  well-ordered  institutions  to  whose  sover- 
eign he  could  give  steady  allegiance.  Half 
a  century  later  he  would  no  doubt  have  be- 
come as  star-crossed  ss  those  whose  tragic 
fate  It  was,  as  Jefferson  feared  it  would  be, 
to  challenge  sovereignty  on  other  and  in- 
defensible moral  groiuids.  But  one  of  those 
miraculously  transforming  experiences  that 
occur  when  seed,  sun,  and  good  soli  are  in 
conjunction  fell  to  him  as  the  responsive 
student  of  a  teacher  to  whom  world  history 
owes  much.  William  Small  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  explored  together.  In  friendship  and 
In  complete  harmony  of  mind,  the  world  of 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke — a  world  conceived 
in  the  Renaissance,  nutured  In  the  refor- 
mation, and  brought  to  lU  moment  of  ful- 
fillment here  in  a  new  land  under  the  benefi- 
cent rays  of  the  enlightenment.  To  this 
college  belongs  the  honor  of  having  assisted 
nature  and  history  in  preparing  Jefferson  to 
meet  the  sun  as  It  arose  on  the  new  empire 
of  liberty. 

Here,  then,  two  attitudes  toward  man  met 
symbolically  on  the  streets  of  Williamsbxu^. 
One  feared  man's  propensities  for  evil,  dis- 
trusted hU  capacity  to  make  reason  pre- 
dominate over  his  passions,  and  believed  an 
appeal  to  his  selflph  Inclinations  and  Inter- 
ests would  keep  him  orthodox  in  religion, 
dutiful  to  his  sovereign,  and  obedient  to 
law.  The  opposing  attitude  rested  on  con- 
fidence In  man's  better  nature,  faith  In  his 
capacity  for  self-government,  and  hope  that. 
In  an  ordered  universe  governed  by  natural 
law  and  imder  the  Influence  of  expanding 
science,  he  would  go  on  improving  himself 
and  his  condition.  The  attitudes  were  as  old 
as  man.  They  were,  as  Emerson  declared, 
attitudes  of  conservatism  and  of  Innovation 
that  bad  divided  the  SUte  and  "disputed 
the  possession  of  the  world  ever  since  It 
was  made."  Jefferson.  PrankUn.  Adams,  and 
other  thoughtful  leaders  accepted  tbU  nat- 
ural cleavage  in  opinions  and  assumed  that 
political    parties    would    become    organized 


around  them — opinions  which,  as  De  Toc- 
quevUle  dedared.  "are  perpetuaUy  to  be  met 
with  under  all  the  forms  and  all  the  names 
which  have  ever  obtained  in  free  commu- 
nlttee — ^the  one  tending  to  limit,  the  other 
to  extend  mdefinitely,  the  {Mwer  of  the  peo- 
ple." As  Pranklin  expressed  it  in  1786, 
parties  "will  exist  wherever  there  is  liberty, 
and  perhaps  they  help  to  preserve  It."  Jeffer- 
son agreed  that  the  natural  division  of 
parties  was  the  most  wholesome  that  could 
"exist  in  any  government,  and  well  worthy 
of  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  those  of  a 
more  dangerous  character." 

But  Washington  in  the  Parewell  Address 
warned  his  countrymen  "in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
the  spirit  of  party."  and  added:  "This  spirit, 
unfortunately,  is  Inseparable  from  our  na- 
txire,  having  Its  roots  In  the  strongest  pas- 
sions of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under 
different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or 
less  stlfied,  controlled,  or  repressed;  but,  In 
those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its 
greatest  rankness  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy."  Neither  Jefferson  nor  De  Tocque- 
vllle  could  have  agreed  with  the  Incompara- 
ble leader  of  the  Revolution,  though  ihany 
a  dispossessed  Loyalist  nodded  approval  of 
sentiments  that  echoed  so  faithfully  those 
they  had  expressed  in  the  years  of  debate 
preceding  the  Revolution.  To  Jefferson,  who 
understood  from  the  outset  that  the  sea  of 
liberty  would  be  boisterous  and  that  the 
great  decision  of  1776  was  a  "bold  and  doubt- 
ful election,"  this  was  too  close  to  the  belief 
of  Hume  that  the  theory  of  representative 
government  was  a  noble  dream  belied  by 
all  history  and  experience.  To  De  Tocque- 
vlUe,  it  seemed  that  the  extinction  of  parties 
might  lessen  public  strife  but  It  would  also 
cause  a  loss  of  public  morality.  In  this  lies 
the  clue  to  what  meaning  the  world  of 
Jefferson  has  for  our  world  of  crisis. 

We  have  long  been  assured  by  historians 
that  the  American  Revolution  was  a  conserv- 
ative one  becatise  It  had  no  need  to  over- 
throw the  structure  of  society  to  Insiu-e  its 
triumph.  I  believe  It  to  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  epochal  of  all  revolutions. 
Late  In  life  Jefferson  wrote  of  the  conven- 
tion which  met  here  in  Wllliamsbxu-g  in  1776: 
"Ours  was  not  only  the  first  of  the  American 
States,  but  the  first  nation  in  the  world,  at 
least  within  the  records  of  history,  which 
peaceably,  by  its  wise  men,  formed,  on  free 
deliberation,  a  constitution  of  government 
for  Itself,  and  deposited  it  in  writing  among 
their  archives,  always  ready  and  open  to  the 
appeal  of  every  citizen."  That  convention 
assembled  without  any  sanction  of  law,  with- 
out even  the  color  of  formal  legality  which 
the  revolutionary  Parliament  of  1688  and 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  possessed. 
But  its  epochal  significance  lies  neither  In 
that  fact  nor  in  the  unprecedented  manner 
in  which,  of  its  own  free  deliberation,  it  de- 
clared all  government  to  be  totally  dissolved 
and  then  proceeded  to  establish  a  new  "Mode 
of  civil  Polity"  for  the  conunonwealth.  The 
cataclysmic  nature  of  the  revolution  of  1776 
was  that  It  overturned  a  theory  that  had  back 
of  it  the  sanction  of  centuries  of  experience. 
Its  glory  was  that  the  people  in  whom,  under 
the  new  theory,  sovereignty  was  henceforth 
to  be  lodged  accomplished  this  revolution 
with  a  minimum  of  dislocation  In  the  social 
structure. 

The  unprecedented  and  enduring  signifi- 
cance of  the  pivotal  year  1776,  then,  is  that 
it  affirmed  a  moral  proposition  for  thla  Na- 
tion and  for  all  men.  It  assiuned  that  the 
old  dialog  between  those  who  feared  and 
thoee  who  trusted  the  people  would  be  con- 
tinued, not  only  becaiise  it  was  natural  but 
also  because  It  was  necessary.  But  from 
that  time  forward,  though  he  might  travel  a 
long,  hazardous  joxirney  before  making  him- 
self Into  a  wise  and  benevolent  sovereign, 
man  hlmseU  was  the  repository  of  all  power. 
This  was  an  irreversible  decision  In  human 
history.     It  was  a  wager  of  awesome  dimen- 


sions on  man's  humane  dispositions,  and  It 
was  made  in  the  face  of  tremendous  odds 
furnished  by  nature  and  by  recorded  expe- 
rience. 

The  American  people  were  Infiamed  by  the 
boldness  of  this  unprecedented  moral  stature 
that  men  m  America  had  assiuned.  Thomas 
Paine  was  merely  stating,  as  usual,  what 
was  in  the  minds  of  multitudes  when  he 
declared  It  was  thU  moral  principle  that 
made  the  American  Revolution  "the  great- 
est and  completest  •  •  •  the  world  ever 
knew."  This  was  true,  he  thought,  because 
the  people  had  assiuned  "on  the  theater  of 
the  universe  a  character  hitherto  unknown," 
as  if  a  newly  created  world  had  been  en- 
trusted to  their  hands.  An  obscure  settler 
in  Kentucky  echoed  him  by  saying:  "We 
have  struck  out  a  new  track  in  some  things, 
why  not  in  all?"  A  merchant  in  New  Eng- 
land voiced  the  same  acceptance  of  moral 
responsibility  and  the  implied  meaning  that 
it  held  for  a  progressive  improvement  in 
man's  condition:  "Our  country,"  he  wrote, 
"has  already  credit  among  the  enlightened 
for  the  first  establishment  of  religious  lib- 
erty, the  first  complete  separation  of  con- 
stitutional from  legislative  power,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first  national  judldary  that  was 
ever  impowered  to  decide  not  only  doubt- 
ful points  of  jurisprudence  but  constitu- 
tional law,  and  likevrlse  the  first  legitimate 
provision  for  amending  the  Constitution  it- 
self: It  remains  •  •  •  f or  some  of  her  most 
illustrious  lawgivers  to  complete  the  high 
civil  achievenvents  by  completely  remold- 
ing that  fundamental  law  of  a  republic — 
the  manner  of  giving  suffrages."  The  Amer- 
ican was  still  human,  still  Imperfect,  still 
limited:  But  he  had  assumed  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility that  was  unprecedented.  He 
had  Invested  for  himself  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  henceforth  the  public  Interest 
was  his  responsibility. 

The  Americans  of  that  revolutionary  epoch, 
already  enjoying  a  general  equality  of  mate- 
rial things,  of  education,  of  suffrage,  and 
of  the  apparently  endless  resources  provid- 
ed by  a  bountiful  nature,  were  able  by  long 
preparation  to  produce  and  to  elevate  to 
positions  of  leadership  statesmen  who  de- 
vised a  workable  Federal  system  and  adapt- 
ed it  to  a  great  expanse  of  territory.  That 
syEtem  has  not  only  survived  its  hazards 
and  travail  to  become  the  oldest  republic  on 
earth:  It  has  gone  on  expanding  even  into 
the  wastes  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Arctic  at 
the  very  moment  that  other  empires  have 
been  receding  or  are  ended.  It  has  become 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  of  all  na- 
tions. It  has  used  its  vast  power  In  the 
recent  past  in  a  gesture  of  generosity  to  oth- 
er nations  that  Is  without  precedent  either 
in  magnitude  or  in  character.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  intellectuals  who  embrace  despair 
in  our  time  have  dated  the  decline  of  West- 
ern civilization  from  1780 — a  revolution  that 
attempted  the  overthrow  of  the  structure 
of  society  and  failed — rather  than  from  1776. 
Our  venture,  as  Learned  Hand  afflrmed,  may 
be  a  venture  unproved,  and  the  obstacles 
ahead  seem  almost  Insuperable.  But  the 
epochal  wager  placed  on  man's  humane  dls- 
pocltlons  has  not  been  lost — not  yet. 

The  agrarian  republic  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son has  disappeared  forever.  We  may  note 
in  passing  that  he  did  not  Invent  it  and 
was  never  so  doctrinaire  as  to  elevate  to  the 
the  level  of  a  political  theory  the  proposition 
that  democratic  principles  depended  for 
their  validity  upon  the  trade  that  men  fol- 
lowed If,  as  many  have  thought,  its  In- 
evitable disappearance  proves  him  to  be  an 
unrealistic  theoretician  and,  moreover,  a  re- 
actionary who  wished  to  preserve  a  static 
republic  of  yeomen  farmers,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  the  sams  terms  must  be  applied 
to  one  who  has  never  been  regarded  as  an 
impractical  visionary — Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  essence  of  the  Jeffersonlan  position  is 
that,    under   the  pervading  moral   principle 
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•mbnoed  mt  tlw  outost.  eluuife  ww  taerl- 
table.  elMuif*  ta  tbe  dii^etlcm  of  Improvement 
wa*  alwayi  to  be  Kragbt.  and  la  faet  aothtng 
was  unchangeable  save  tbe  InaUenable  ilgbta 
of  man.  Tbe  earth,  be  aaeerted.  belopji  to 
tbe  Uvlnc,  and  tbe  dead  bave  neitber  rtgbta 
nor  power  over  K.  It  may  be  that  mankind 
wbose  life  1*  guided  by  an  oreraretalng  teeb- 
aoiogj  win  not  bare  Ite  eapadty  for  aelf- 
govemmeot  enlarged  by  the  hall,  itorm,  and 
flood  that  eeemed  to  do  thla  for  an  agrarian 
aoelety  In  tbe  I8th  ccntory.  But  this  waa 
*  *??*^°*  °*  necesalty  and  that  •chool,  like 
nature  Itaelf,  encouraged  virtue  and  rlee 
with  an  Indifferent  band.  Tyrants,  aa  well 
aa  republleana,  were  nurtured  on  the  aoll 
and  the  mme  may  turn  out  to  be  true  of 
tbe  laboratory. 

What  tbe  world  of  Jefferson  has  to  offer 
u»,  therefore,  Is  only  an  abetractlon  and  an 
eiample  drawn  from  an  era  that  may  be 
whoUy  tareleTant  In  the  world  that  we  face. 
It  offers  us  llrst  of  all  a  warning,  ft  a«- 
sumed  that  srif-gorenunent  was  poeslble 
only  when  the  people  were  Informed,  that  all 
*'*^***  •'•ctlng  human  imtltutlonj  would 
bejlewed  fyosn  the  two  oM  and  natural  dla- 
posttloaia  which  lead  men  to  contest  for 
powsr.  and  that  the  outcome  would  depend 
vlttmately  oo  the  conthnianee  of  the  dia- 
log. DIsaeot  and  the  rtgbt  of  legitimate 
oppoaltton.  then.  prorWed  tbe  Impulse  for 
tboee  "ytbrmttona  of  power"  between  the  two 
^POB^y  attitudes  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
belleired  to  be  the  peculiar  genius  of  our 

Thla  to  a  warning  that  we  have  not  heeded 
lb  education.  In  tbe  press.  In  the  Industrlai 
eommunlty.   and   in    tbe  world   of   phuan- 
thropy  where  Innovation  Is  a  particular  re- 
q>onafbUlty,  eontaoveisy  la  tiiunned  and  too 
otten  dlannt  to  regarded  almoat  aa  an  equiv- 
alent of  dteloyaKy.    The  press,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  Jefferson's  world  and  which 
imtn  recently  maintained  In  vigorous  health 
"•^^ogoe  trf  the  oppodBf  points  of  view. 
'Btxtitet   steadily   on    In    Its    monopollatng 
eoorae.  arm   In  arm   with  the  marketplace 
andonly  here  and  there  daring  to  raise  the 
re^xmslble  voice  of  erttlelam.    Pamphleteer- 
ing addressed  to  fundamental  issues,  raising 
realistic  questions  about  the  problems  of 
****"  °«^  »g«.  and  proposing  their  solution 
by   practical   confrontation   rather   than   by 
outworn    stereotypes    Is    hopefully    present 
•raongst  ua  to  the  same  pragmatic  way  In 
whl<A  the  pamphleteering  of  Adams.  Jeffer- 
goP.  *Pd  others  faced  Issues  realistically  and 
proposed  workable  If  imperfect  solutions  In 
their  day.     This   affords   ground   for   hope, 
but  some  of  the  best  of  thto  pamphleteering 
has   been    stigmatized   as   controversial    and 
none  of  it  has   yet  found   such   a   eealous 
audience  as  Jefferson^  world  pi  thiol  J. 

In    politics,    debate    la    aU    but    suiled. 
Political  power  coalesces  not  around  the  two 
ancient  standards  of  opposed  attitudes  by 
which  a  heslstant  and  lurching  progieas  for- 
ward to  Insured,  but  around  arrangements 
and  negTjtlatlona  whose  method  to  derived 
from   the  most   Inappropriate  of  soxirces — 
the  marketplace.     The  warning  about  the 
politics  of  negotiation  was  Issued  In  memo- 
rable words  by  Adam  Smith  a  long  time  ago: 
the  piddling  arts  of  trade,  he  declared,  should 
not  be  "erected  Into  political  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  a  great  empire."     Such  a   dto- 
cusslon  of  the  nature  of  government  as  took 
place  In  our  early  history  between  two  op- 
poBlng  vlewB  to  now  manifested  chiefly  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  making  the  law  In  thto 
and   In   other  respects   a  teacher  of   Incal- 
culable Importance.     In  our  representative 
system  the  primary  respoualblllty  for  con- 
ducting debate  on  great  tosues  rests  with  our 
legtolators.  but  the   ultimate  responsibility 
for  Its  absence  rests  with  us:  from  ITTO  on- 
ward  thto  was  a  moral   responaibillty  that 
we   could   not   avoid.     It   to   therefore   pro- 
foundly true,  so  It  seems,  that  the  success  of 
the    venture   la    thto   new   age— Indeed    Its 
capacity  to  survive — depends  first  of  an  on 


omr  remaining  faithful  to  the  proposition 
^*  aeosptod  for  oui selves  ta  tbe  bagliiiilna 
^  ^  probably  true  th«t  ear*  to  a  world  so- 
ciety In  wbltdi  tbe  legal  rigbt  of  re>etuUeu 
eaa  no  kmger  be  tolerated,  bat  tbe  altaroa- 
tlve  to  a  steadfast  adherence  to  tbe  Idea  of 
•aU-govemment  by  the  use  of  reaacn  to  oae 
fbr  which  history  offen  even  more  baaard- 
oas  odds  than  that  on  which  our  awesome 
wager  to  placed. 

The   solemn   warning  that   the   world   of 
JtoffSraoo  has  for  us  to  symboltosd  ta  a  scene 
that  took  place  ta  1796  ta  tbe  Senate  of  the 
United  States.    A  bill  was  being  debated  that 
Its  sponsors  hoped  would  stifle  dissent,  con- 
trol pontlcal  opposition.  Mod  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  alien  ideas  by  tbs  old  and  fallible 
Instruments       of      oppieeslon — persecution, 
fines,  and  Jail.     It  was  a  bUl  bom  of  one  of 
the  two  enduring  attitudes  of  man — a  fear 
of  subversion  and  a  distrust  of  man's  ca- 
pacity for   reason — and   It  was   betag  chal- 
lengetl   by  one  legtalator  who  stood   on    ttie 
countervailing  proposition.     Hto  arguments 
went  unheeded,  for  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate   abandoned    their    red    morocco    chairs 
and  went  to  the  windows  to  look  down  up- 
on the  soldiers   marching  by  Independence 
Han    with    drums,    fifes,    and    flying    colors. 
The  troops  were  also  watched  by  a  populace 
whose  passions  had  been  Inflamed  against  a 
nation  that  had  only  recently  been  an  ally  In 
the  struggle  for  tadependence  and   for  the 
establishment  of  a  new  cnaracter  In  the  uni- 
verse.    The   Senator   went  on   speaking   to 
empty  desks,  defending  the  rights  of  a  free 
men  to  speak  freely.     But  other  legislators 
In  that  chamber  who  were  also  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  right  turned  their  back  on  the  Bill 
of  Rl^ts  and  looked  for  the  Katloni  se- 
curity In  the  suppression  of  new  Ideas.  In  a 
narrow  and  Inflamed  patriotism,  and  ta  the 
source  that  stands  as  an  automatic  confes- 
floP    ot   Insecurity — military    power.      They 
turned  their  backs,  that  to  to  say,  on  the 
mcrml  proposition  that  the  Nation  had  em- 
braced.     The    lonely    defender    was    over- 
whelmed on  that  day  of  treachery.    But  the 
new  character  in  the  universe  was  now  sover- 
eign and  2  years  later,  tmder  Jefferson's  lead- 
ership and  with  the  same  ontraged  majesty 
with  which  the  king  of  an  earlier  day  flung 
to  outer  darkness   those  who  aflVonted  the 
kingly  dignity  or  sought  to  undermine  the 
regal  power,  thto  new-foxmd  sovereign  scorn- 
fully dtoposseesed  the  attempted  subverters 
of  Its  rale. 

Thto   solemn   and   symbolic  wamtag  from 
the  world  of  Jefferson  admonishes  us  not  to 
look  for  our  security  ta  armamenU.  not  to 
turn  oiu*  back  on  the  so%u^«  of  our  strength, 
not  to  abandon  the  moral  responsibility  we 
assumed  before  all  mankind.     It  was  Jeffer- 
son's hope,  sustained  with  the  fervor  of  re- 
ligious faith,  that  man  would  place  hto  re- 
liance ta  reason  and  ta  Justice.    In  a  world 
that  has  given  so  many  and  such  cruel  blows 
to  thto  humane  aspiration,  we  may  find  It 
difficult  to  believe  that  men  stiU  chertoh  thto 
new    character    In    the    universe,    still    care 
about  strlktag  off  on  a  new  track  to  a  new 
age.  stin  understand  the  moral  principle  nec- 
essary to  siistata  them  In  the  venture.     Tet 
all  past  experience  seems  to  tadlcate  that  the 
alternative  would  be  worse.     In  addition  to 
thto  solemn  wamtag.  we  thus  have  one  other 
legacy  from  the  world  of  Jefferson.    Hope,  he 
was  forever  saying,   to   better   than   despair. 
The  hope  that  he  held  for  the  American 
people  was  that  they  would  aspire  to  a  goal 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  Athenian  destinies 
and  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle 
that  alone  might  make  thto  possible. 


^prU  io 


rnent,  commonly  kixnrn  as  the  anti-cMi 
tax  amendment.  Intnxluoed  by  mT^ 
able  and  dlrtin«ukh«l  coUeaeisttS 

HOUJUn.  mux 


Tbe  analjraU  points  out  that 
tlon  of  tbe  antl-poU-taz  amentm^  i. 
very  near,  with  32  SUtee  ahvaKly  hMbl! 
taken  action  along  thto  line.  "* 

This  b  indeed  a  remarkable  achte»^ 
ment.  and  I  am  very  pleased  toiSto 
congratulate  my  coOeacue  for  hto  i^ 
stotent  efforts,  which  obviously  now^ 
to  be  crowned  with  tirrrm. 

I  ask  unanimous  eonaent  that  ^ 
factual  statement  appeartac  In  the  n? 
gresslonal  Quarterly  fact  sheet  be  nSt 
in  the  body  of  the  RicotB.  ^^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tactMi 
statement  was  ordered  to  be  nriatedfe 
ttoe  Racoan.  aa  foUows: 

RairncATiOH  of  Airr»-Potx-Tax  Ambmb^^ 

The  proposed  24th  amendment  to  the  tts 
ConstltuUon.  banning  the  payment  of  s  m 
tax  aa  a  qualification  for  voting  In  figTi 
elections  and  primaries,  appears  Bsmng  « 
ratification,  although  failure  of  paasagt  bt » 
single  State  may  hold  up  Ito  final  ammi 
to   19«S.  -i'iwwi 

As  of  April  28,  S2  of  the  S8  BUtes  — jm 
for  final  ratification  of  a  consUtatlsMl 
amendment  have  passed  the  measuie.  to 
three  other  States — Delaware.  Missouri,  tai 
Oklahoma — the  amendment  has  psissil  om 
house  of  the  legislature  and  to  awaltloc  ss 
proval  ta  the  second. 

Only  ICtostoslppi.  one  of  the  five 
still  having  a  poU  tax.  rejected  the  »  „ 
ment.  although  Arizona.  South  r^v^^^  .«^ 
Wyoming  ended  their  regular  kflslsUw 
sessions  without  taking  final  sctton  oa  Ito 
measure  thto  year. 

The    legialaturss    of    four    other   fftitM 
Maine.  New  Hampshire.  North  CaroUa^  .~i 
Texas — are   stlU    ta   their   regular   ses^ 
but  the  latter  two  are  not  expected  to 
prove  the  an tl -poll-tax  amendment. 

Thua.  If  the  three  Stataa  that  have 
partial  passage  to  the  aaoeadnMSU  —^ 
Matae  and  New  Hampahire  approve  (^ 
measure,  it  wUl  atm  be  one  abort  «<  toi 
three-quarters  (38)  of  tbe  States  naesHiy 
for  flnal  ratification. 

It  u  conceivable,  however,  that  qim  at  Ite 
States  that  adjourned  its  togtolnluis  wttasB 
P«wlng  the  amendment  may  be  rscaltod  toto 
special  session  to  reoonstdcr  ratiflcat 
•ny  case,  two  ot  those  States.  Artac 

South  Dakota,  plus  Kentucky,  have  .^ 

•ess ions  ot  their  legialaturss  ai  heiliilsd  tm 
early  1964  and  can  be  expected  to  pm 
the  necessary  ratlfleattons  at  that  ttoaa. 
nrraoDUCKU  bt  boixaivi) 


ANALYSIS  OP  ANTI-POUi-TAX 
AMENDBfENT 


Mr.  SMATHERS.     Mr.  President,  the 
Concressional  Quarterly  fact  sheet  lor 

.^fJ!^^  '"^^l.'lr"  ^  ^^"'  ^^''^^     «tlfled  the  amen<hnei,t~u^g^tt'^  to  r^p- 
totcrestlng  analysis  on  the  24th  amend-    port  ratlflestloD  by  thetr  legtoteturea    "B»- 


The  proposed  anU-poU-tax  amendoMiit 
was  Introduced  ta  Ckingress  by  Senatar 
Sfxssaxo  L.  HoLLAjro.  Democrat,  of  Florlto, 
who  has  long  favored  the  abolition  of  paD 
taxes.  Durtag  hto  days  ta  the  Florida  Ugis- 
lature.  Holland  was  one  of  the  chief  baeton 
of  the  bill  that  abolished  the  poll  tax  to 
Florida  ta  1B37.  He  has  tatroduced  an  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment  ta  every  Congress  stasi 
1M9.  but  none  was  ever  reported  out  of  tto 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  I9<3.  tbt 
Holland  amendment  was  brought  to  tbs 
floor  of  the  Senate  by  n/fiting  the  antt-poD- 
tax  provtolon  to  a  minor  resolution,  bypMe- 
tag  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Ssaats. 
after  a  mild  Southern  filibuster,  March  17, 
1902.  passed  the  amendment  by  a  wide  mar- 
gta.  as  did  the  House  August  27. 

The  ratification  process  of  the  propossd 
amendment  was  given  a  boost  when  PrMi- 
dent  Kennedy  on  March  22  seat  telegrams  to 
the  Oovemors  of  23  States  that  had  not  ytt 


1963 

^mt  very  few  Stats  togtolatarae  will 
J  1084. '  the  Prealdent  saM.  "aettaa  by  tn- 
^f^aaMi  States  now  to  sasaattal  If  the  pro- 
"^  ,mmif~— *  to  to  be  sOeetive  durtag 
^  19M  steetloiia" 

AKboogh  there  baa  been  bo  organised 
ULiiUistgn  in  fkvor  of  tbe  amendment,  Bkany 
gqn|iessiiif  n  and  Senators  from  both  parttos 
bave  urged  their  State  leglslalums  to  ap- 
prove it  and  both  nattoaal  ooamltteea  have 
J^uMonced  their  support.  Tbe  rapid  prog- 
!«■  of  tbe  antl-pail-tas  amendment  through 
00  State  legtolatures  bas  surprised  saany 
ulwis  rirs  who  bad  earltar  predicted  that  tbe 
ratification  process  would  take  a  number  of 
MM*  If  it  was  suetsssful  at  aU. 

j^f  anendmant  would  bave  practical 
(geet  only  to  the  five  States  that  now  levy 
g  poO  tax  as  a  requliement  for  voting— 
Atobaaaa.  Arfcanaas.  Mtostosippl.  Vlrglnto. 
^d  Turn.  Tbe  Teias  Senate  has  appro>eed 
«  Hiopo«ed  State  constitutional  amendment 
10  end  its  own  poU  tax.  but  baa  also  passed 
M  Hmual  voter  regtotratton  bill  to  replace 
tke  poU  tai  ss  a  voOnf  prsrequtotta. 

yeuowlng  to  a  tobte  Ustoag  tbs  States  that 
ksve  ratified  tbs  amsndmspt;  tbs  votaa  ta 
aaeb  ahambcr  of  the  Isglslature.  when  avall- 
^li;  and  tbe  date  of  final  raUfleatloD: 

Statet  roUfifinff 
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•  Volaa  Toto. 

•  UntesDMrml  Icflslatars. 


"THE  ISSUES  OP  TODAY"— STATE- 
MENT BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Prwldent.  on 
Aprfl  26.  the  Vkse  President  of  the  United 
Stotes.  LrNDOir  B.  Johnson,  addressed 
the  Young  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee luncheon  on  tbe  subject.  "Tbe 
iKues  of  Today." 

The  remarks  of  the  Vkse  President  are 
worthy  of  note  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ant  at  thto  time  to  Insert  them  In  the 
body  of  the  RBCoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord, 
as  f ollows : 

Ths  lasuxs  or  Tooar 

1  reallae  politica  may  be  an  ugly  wort  to 
some.  It  may  seem  shallow  and  superficial 
"Mi  nonlnteUectual  to  oi;iers.  But  a  Demo- 
crat to  never  raaUy  a  Democrat  iinlsss  be  to 
practical  about  politics. 

That  to  why— here  before  you  who  are  the 
Bsirs  and  hope  ot  our  party'a  future— I  want 
to  talk  practical  Democratto  poUtlcs  today. 

cix— 4«a 


la  tbto  year  ot  IMS.  o«r  party  bolda  tbe 
White  Booea.  We  bold  the  OoacNsa  We 
occupy  a  majority  of  tbe  statabouaes.  We 
are  the  majority  party  amoog  tbe  minions 


But  these  ars  not  measures  SBOoglb. 

Too  many  Dcmocrate  too  easUy  forget  that 
the  Democratic  Party,  as  the  majority  party, 
to  much  more  the  htotorlc  exception  than 
the  historic  rute. 

Out  of  the  last  SO  years,  alnoe  103S.  Demo- 
crau  have  held  the  White  Hoxise  aU  but  8 
ysara— OongresB  aU  but  4  years.  Tet.  tbto 
repreaeute  three-fourths  the  time  Democrate 
bave  been  in  power  In  thto  century  and  two- 
thlrda  of  the  years  of  Democratic  rule  alnce 
Lincoln. 

Democrats  can  and  proudly  do  Invoke  the 
names  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man and  Kennedy.  But  of  these  aoth-cen- 
tury  Democratic  Presldente.  only  PJDJt  was 
Meeted  to  ofBoe  with  a  ma|ortty  of  tbe  pop- 
ular vote. 

Starting  with  Jefferson,  the  vlctortes  of 
the  Democratto  Party  have  been  bard-won 
▼letorlea.  It  to  not  oolnddenoe  that  all  the 
great  Democratic  Presidents  have  been — and 
bad  to  be  eminently  praetleal  politicians 
because  the  poUtleal  batUes  of  tbe  peopto  are 
easoaUy  won. 


A  L&KDMAax  aspoar 
On  January  19  ot  thto  year,  tbe  Democratic 
National  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Party  Organizationr— under  the  chalnnan- 
ahlp  of  Congressman  Nao.  STAaaLsa,  of  Michi- 
gan— made  a  landmark  report.  Every  Demo- 
crat should  read  it  and  reread  it — and  take  it 
to  heart.  In  that  report.  Ifsn.  SrasBLa's 
group  rendered  tbto  most  urgent  oonclualon : 
"The  United  States  to  In  the  mlddto  of  a  pe- 
riod of  political  change.  The  majority  of 
the  voters  in  the  United  Stetes  consider 
themselves  to  be  Democrats.  Preaidant  Ken- 
nedy enjoys  an  almost  unpreoedented  popu- 
larity. Despite  thto.  the  Democratic  Party  to 
not  certain  of  a  majority  of  the  presidential 
or  oongresslonal  vote.  The  Democratic  Party 
clearly  must  adapt  Ita  party  actlvltlea  and 
tte  organisation  to  mobilize  Ite  full  political 
support  In  1904. 

That  report  goea  on  to  aay  what  far  too 

many  Democrats  may  not  want  to  hear that 

underlying  social  and  political  trends  are 
changing  the  political  responses  of  the 
American  people. 

There  to  no  need  to  belabor  the  obvious. 
We  are  living  in  different  tlmea.  nhanging 
times,  new  times.  When  Harry  Truman  sux- 
prtoed  TOm  Dewey  in  1M8.  TO  percent  of  the 
families  in  the  United  States  had  less  than 
aS.OOO  a  year  income.  When  John  P.  Kennedy 
outUned  the  DemocraUc  Party  program  of 
tbe  New  Prontler  to  the  Nation  in  19fll.  69 
percent  of  the  famlllea  had  Inoomes  over 
•6,000  a  year. 

When  Woodrow  Wllaon  brought  hto  New 
Preedoms  to  the  people,  he  delivered  hto  en- 
tire first  inaugural  address  without  men- 
tioning foreign  affairs.  In  1988.  PDJl.  began 
hto  first  term  with  a  memorable  Inaugural 
in  which  foreign  affairs  was  dealt  with  In 
three  paragraphs — and  dellberat^y  assigned 
a  roto  of  secondary  interest.  In  John  P. 
Kennedy's  Presidency,  foreign  alTalrs  and  for- 
eign programs  hsve  dominated  every  noonth 
»nd  week  and  virtually  every  day. 

In  these  years,  the  Presidency  has 
changed.  The  lives  of  the  people  have 
changed.  The  piu-ty  of  the  people — the  party 
which  exlste  to  serve  the  people's  needs — 
must  change,  atoo.  If  It  to  to  be  responsive 
to  the  people— and  if  it  to  to  receive  the  peo- 
ple's trust  and  confidence  and  support  at  the 
polls. 

The  Democratic  Party  to  not  a  slum  party, 
not  a  depression  party,  not  a  crlsto  party.  It 
to  the  party  of  the  people.  It  can— and  it 
must— serve  the  peopto  wherever  they  live, 
whatever  their  private  economic  oonditloa. 
whatever  the  stete  of  tensions  in  the  world! 


The  man  who  today  leada  oiu* 
well  as  oiu-  NatloB — to  offering  hto  fellow 
Damocrate  eouiageuua  aad  praetteal  toader- 
ahtp  to  make  tmr  nsasumslto  Varty  le. 
•ponsive  to  tbe  time.  If  be  to  to  •aeeeed  In 
^bto  vital  effort — and  U  our  party  to  to  suc- 
ceed as  tbe  majority  par^  ot  tbe  peopto 
President  Ksnnedy  must  bave  the  full  and 
enthxiaiastic  support  of  Democrate  every- 
where. 

We  bave  a  message  to  oarry  to  the  people — 
whether  they  live  In  the  heart  of  tbe  dty  or 
in  the  suburbs.  It  to  the  message  of  a 
Democratic  President,  a  Democratio  admm- 
totratlon.  and  a  Democratic  Party  offering  re- 
qxmslbie  new  answers  to  the  new  mtsds  of 
today. 

I  realise  there  are  a  few  Demoerate  who  in 
thto  year  of  1M3  complain  they  are  being 
denied  the  opportunity  to  relive  what  bas 
become  the  legeod  of  lass.  I  happen  to  bave 
lived  through  both  times,  here  In  Washing- 
ton. When  I  was  the  afe  of  many  of  you.  or 
younger,  I  knew  PJ>lt.  nearly  as  well  as  I 
know  John  P.  Kennedy. 

I  believe  that  the  issues  before  us  now— 

and  the  opportxuiitles  open  to  us  as  a  iiarty 

are  far  more  ehaiiowgtny  and  far  more 
exciting  than  thoae  of  SO  years  aga  Oxu- 
national  abilities  are  much  greater.  Hie 
prospects  of  what  we  can  achieve  are  In- 
finitely broader.  As  Democrate.  we  ean— if 
Ohly  we  will  make  a  party  effort  worthy  of 
the  opportunity — achieve  much  more  for  our 
country,  for  the  people  and  for  our  party 
than  was  done  a  generation  ago. 

The  aged  have  new  needs.  So  do  the 
young.  Pull  use  of  our  human  resources  to 
a  new  challenge. 

The  urbanisation  of  Amoican  life  prescnte 
the  most  urgent  new  problems. 

In  1900,  life  a^Mctancy  at  birth  was  49 
yeare— today.  It  U  70.  At  the  age  of  66.  a 
woman  now  can  expect  16  more  years — a 
man  can  expect  18  mors  years.  Tet.  of  more 
than  17  million  of  our  senior  dtlasna.  7  out 
of  10  are  trying  to  get  by  on  social  security 
checks  ranging  from  666  for  a  widow  to  6139 
for  couplea.  Eighty  percent  of  thees  dtiasns 
suffer  from  some  kind  of  chronic  ailment. 
But  health  Insurance  to  covering  from  only 
10  to  16  percent  of  their  eoeta. 

THX    PASTT    OF  ACTION 

Thto  problem  of  the  people  must  be  an- 
swered— and  the  Democratic  admlntotratlon 
offers  responsible  answers. 

While  there  are  17  million  Americans  past 
66.  there  are  70  million  under  20— and  by 
1970.  there  will  be  86  million.  Just  thto  year, 
thers  are  1  million  more  16-year-olds  than 
last  year. 

Boys  and  girls  out  of  school  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  represent  only  7  percent 
of  the  labor  foroe  but  18  percent  of  the  un- 
employed. The  Nation  must  in  thto  decade 
provide  26  million  new  Jobs  for  young  peo- 
ple— and  thto  to  the  objective  of  the  respon- 
sible programa  and  efforts  of  thto  DemocraUc 
administration. 

Empkloyment  to  high.  But  unemployment 
perstou  In  our  economy.  At  a  time  when  we 
must  mobilize  all  our  reaources  to  the  fullest, 
oiu-  underuse  of  human  capacity  to  costing 
us  SSO  to  640  billion  annually  in  goods  and 
servleea  which  we  oould  use.  Tbe  proMem 
must  be  answered — and  thto  Desnoeiatlc  ad- 
ministration offers  Inlttotlve  and  leaderabip 
to  produce  the  answers. 

Today,  three-fourths  of  our  peopto  live 
cm  only  2  percent  of  tbe  land  of  the  United 
Stetes.  Thto  metropolitan  oonoentratlon  to 
compounding  old  problenw — and  creating 
many  new  problama.  Adequate  »"^  eco- 
nomical mass  transit  must  be  provided.  We 
must  control  the  poIIutiOD  of  the  air  which 
endangers  life  in  6.000  of  our  dttaa.  ooate  us 
611  billion  a  year  in  economic  losses,  and  tn 
•ome  of  our  dtles  dumps  as  much  aa  38.000 
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tons    of    oontamlnatlon    on    the    naldenta 
annually. 

OBSTKxrcnoir 

For  tlMse  n«w  needs  at  Amerlea.  theDemo- 
oratle  admlnlatrattoo  le  offering  the  answers 
which  are  required  from  responsible  nation- 
al leadership.  But  the  partisans  of  extre- 
mism are  offering  the  people  little  but  criti- 
cism of  those  (uuwers,  and  determined 
obstruction  to  the  adoption  of  solutions  these 
times  reqxilre. 

I  believe  that  the  principal  Issue  of  Amer- 
ican politics  today  has  become  the  difference 
In  reqwnse  of  the  two  parties  to  the  prob- 
lems ot  the  people. 

We  have  new  capacities.  We  have  new  po- 
tentials. We  stand  at  the  edge  of  a  new  era 
of  himian  progress  in  our  own  ooimtry  and 
In  the  world.  At  this  decisive  moment  of 
opportunity,  the  party  of  the  opposition  of- 
fers only  the  slogan,  "America  cannot  do  it — 
America  cannot  afford  the  programs  that  we 
need." 

This  outlook  of  the  two  pttrtles  Is  the  pri- 
mary and  moet  fundamental  issue  of  Ameri- 
can politics  today,  and  we  should  carry  this 
issue  to  the  people  whereTsr  they  live.  One 
party  proposes  action;  the  other  party  pro- 
poses only  to  block  action. 

Let  the  people  decide  whether  it  U  a  proper 
standard  of  politics  to  campaign  solely  on  a 
platform  of  preventing  someone  else  from 
doing  something. 

Let  the  people  decide  whether  the  conduct 
of  this  Nation's  relations  with  other  nations 
in  times  of  great  danger  and  peril  to  us  all 
should  be  subject  to  harassment  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

In  power,  and  out  of  poww,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  always  manifested  the  high- 
est order  o*  re^>onslblllty  toward  tbe  con- 
duct of  our  national  affairs.  When  the 
national  Interest  was  Involved,  our  support 
has  not  had  to  be  asked  for;  it  has  been  given 
without  hesitation. 

Democrats  in  these  postwar  years  have 
agreed  with  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
American  who  said :  "The  United  States  can- 
not suocessfidly  bring  about  a  coalition  for 
peace  unless  the  two  major  political  parties 
cooperate  an  all  major  policies." 

Tou  and  I  subscribe  to  those  words,  and  I 
would  commend  to  the  partisans  of  the  oppo- 
sition this  nile  laid  down  by  John  Rieter 
Dulles. 

The  American  majority  is  constructive,  and 
our  party  is  today  serving  that  constructive- 
ness.  If  the  Issues  of  the  times  are  laid  be- 
fore the  people.  If  the  Democratic  answers 
are  carried  to  the  people,  we  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  the  majority  trust  and  the  majority 
position. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  all  of  us  who  are 
Democrats,  young  or  old. 


BACK  TO  STANDARDS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Sunday  Star.  April  28.  carried  an  article 
by  Marine  Col.  John  Glenn,  the  man 
whose  personal  courage  and  dedication 
teamed  up  with  our  technological  know- 
how  to  put  America  back  in  the  space 
race  2  years  ago. 

With  his  space  flight,  and  in  subse- 
quent events.  Astronaut  Olenn  has  been 
shown  to  the  Nation  as  a  man  of  courage 
and  patriotism  who  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  "corny"  to  wave  the  flag  or  to  declare 
his  obeisance  to  God. 

Writing  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star,  he  again  displays  his  grasp  of  the 
truth  behind  the  question.  "What's 
wrong  with  America?"  and  he  provides 
some  compelling  answers. 

For  a  journey  into  the  hard  realities 
and  pitfalls  of  life  in  the  land  of  the 
affluent  society,  I  recommend  Astronaut 


Glenn's  message,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobo. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

Im  thx  Bmd  Wc  Qst  Back  to  SraxDAaos 

(By  John  Olenn) 
(NoTx. — In  ventiulng  Into  space.  Astronaut 
John  Olenn  was  afforded  the  rare  oppor- 
tiinlty  of  looking  upon  earth  from  long 
range,  seeing  it  as  a  luxlty  rather  than  many 
nations.  He  has  also  taken  a  close  look  at 
American  life  and  finds  some  things  that 
should  give  us  caution.  Here,  excerpted 
from  an  address  to  the  Associated  Press  an- 
nual meeting  last  week,  are  remarks  which 
set  down  the  Glenn  philosophy  and  point  of 
view.) 

Life  today  is  not  tough  for  the  average 
American.  There  Is  ample  leisure  time  and 
the  motivating  challenges  of  the  past  are 
felt  UtUe,  U  at  aU. 

A  good  many  of  us  today  are  content  to 
be  fat,  dumb,  and  happy.  With  a  polyun- 
saturated diet  of  the  coming  35-hour  week, 
the  fly-now-pay-later  vacation,  and  fringe 
beneflto.  many  of  us  Uve  in  a  chromium - 
plated  world  where  the  major  enemy  we  face 
is  crabgrass. 

We  have  gone  from  improving  our  national 
lot  as  wUdemess  aettlers,  to  territorial  ex- 
pansion and  acquisition  of  additional  nat- 
ural resources,  to  Improvement  by  produc- 
tion and  development  of  a  complex  but 
comparatively  wealthy  society. 

Our  next  challenge  can  well  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  not  as  a  regimented 
automaton,  but  as  an  individual  with  many 
capabilities.  We  can  term  this  period  the 
era  of  attainment,  signifying  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  achieving  the  goal  which 
has  really  been  our  objective  since  the 
founding  of  this  coxmtry. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who,  discuss- 
ing our  affluent  society,  would  have  us  do 
Just  the  opposite  and  retire  large  segments 
of  our  population  imtll  our  productivity  and 
ovx  numbers  of  people  balance  each  other. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  method  by  which 
America  gained  Its  preeminence  in  such 
rapid  fashion,  nor  is  it  the  way  I  think  most 
Amercans  should  or  wo\Ud  like  to  go  in  the 
future. 

ON  LIVINO  Ott  THX  DOLX 

The  average  American  does  not  want  to 
live  on  the  dole,  be  it  called  featherbeddlng. 
xmwarranted  subsidy,  or  premature  retire- 
ment. 

For  every  person  being  supported  for  doing 
nothing,  someone  else  must  work  twice  as 
hard,  or  our  national  capabUity  U  reduced 
Rather  than  a  domestic  goal  of  loafing  and 
indolence.  I  feel  certain  most  Americans 
would  prefer  to  remain  active  and  anolv 
themselves. 

I  suppose  everyone  has  his  own  idea  as 
to  wliat  real  progress  is,  but  to  me,  progress 
U  that  which  wUl  give  the  greatest  numbers 
of  people  beneficial  control  over  their  future. 

We  need  to  have  the  same  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  academic  achievement  and  ex- 
cellence that  we  have  for  excellence  in  little 
league,  or  footbaU,  or  basketball  teams.  For 
the  greatest  resource  we  have,  and  that  which 
we  sometimes  take  the  least  pride  in  devel- 
oping, is  the  human  mind. 

Facte,  inventiveness,  and  possession  of 
knowledge  are  good,  but  unprincipled  and 
tmguided  use  of  the  power  of  knowledge 
could  be  ruthless.  There  must  be  guide- 
lines for  us  to  follow. 

SOME  spisrrcAi.  woaoe 
Ouidelines  b«wed  on  intangible  principles 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  making  this 
country  what  it  is  today.  Here  I  would  think 
about  such  words  as  "ideals,  standards,  re- 
ligicm.  pride,  and  patriotism."  These  are 
all  spiritual   words.     Aren't  they  somehow 
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funny  and  old-fashioned  for  thess  i.^- 
practical  times?  ^^  ™o«i»B, 

Aren't  people  strlcUy  "•quaies"  to  k.  ».^ 
ing    this    way   about   moral   stan<u«l*!*- 
spiritual  beliefs?     Isn't  this  ratocrT  ♦!?* 
to  forget  aU  that— to  live  it  up   to  l^  . 
kicks,  to  grab  the  buck,  and  to  Uve  trm  C^ 
day?  »  »w  uj, 

WeU,  there  U  only  one  way  that  I  kiw— 
of  to  answer  these  questions:  ^** 

It  U  by  looking  back  to  chart  ttas  m^ 
and  fall  of  other  civUlzatlona.  And  ww 
you  do  that,  you  suddenly  find  that  ideS? 
far  from  being  impractical— «re  th«^^ 
stiiff  of  survival.  "T 

Every  great  society  which  came  into  btfii. 
and  long  endured,  did  so  on  the  bm^t 
convictions  and  beliefs  so  strong  thstM^ 
lifted  individuals  clear  out  of  thenLh!! 
and  caused  them  to  live— «nd  aio—tatwoml 
aim  or  purpose,  nobler  and  better  a^ 
themselves.  ^™ 

Look  back  and  you  wlU  see  that  the  whtt^ 
fabric  of  this  NaUon's  growth,  of  Its  ■nrTr* 
and  ite  glory,  was  woven  of  beUef— tMMh 
Ood.  m  the  Individual,  in  the  land,  to  uj! 
erty.  and  in  the  emerging  concept  of  detnoe. 
racy,  as  simimed  up  in  the  Declaration  ot 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  ot  th. 
United  States.  "* 


STRATEGY  AND  THE  DEFENSE 
INTELLECTUALS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  E»e. 
nlng  Post,  the  weekly  feature  entltted 
"Speaking  Out"  is  written  by  Qen. 
Thomas  D.  White,  former  Air  rottt 
Chief  of  Staff  who  is  now  a  contrlbot- 
ing  editor  for  Newsweek  magazine.  The 
article  is  entitled  "Strategy  and  the  D^ 
fense  InteUectuals."  Nowhere  have  I 
found  a  better  assessment  of  the  f alladei 
inherent  in  the  strategy  plotted  by  the 
newly  created  legion  of  gray-flannebd 
field  marshals  than  in  this  moet  per. 
ceptive  article  by  General  White.  It 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
American  and  particularly  Member*  of 
the  Congress.  I.  therefore,  ask  unsn- 
imous  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcon, 
as  follows: 

Stxatxot   and   thi   Dxmrss   iNTXLUcrDiU 
(By  Oen.  Thomas  D.  White) 
(Notc. — A   military   expert  says  the  ses- 
demic  theorists  in  charge  of  our  defense  lad 
understanding  of  war  and  the  enemy.) 

In  conunon  with  many  other  military  men. 
active  and  retired.  I  am  profoundly  appre- 
hensive of  the  plpe-smoklng,  tree-full-o(- 
owls  type  of  so-called  professional  defeaat 
intellectuals  who  have  been  brought  into 
this  Nation's  Capital.  I  don't  believe  a  lot 
of  these  often  overconfident,  sometimes  ir- 
rogant  young  professors.  mathematldAH 
and  other  theorists  have  sufficient  worldll- 
ness  or  motivation  to  stand  up  to  the  kind 
of  enemy  we  face.  War  is  a  brutal,  diitj, 
deadly  affair.  Our  enemy  is  a  coarse,  crooked 
megalomaniac  who  alms  to  kill  us.  Kiccp- 
tlons  to  the  thesis  that  brute  force,  not 
theory,  wins  wars  are  so  rare  that  every 
schoolboy  can  go  back  3,000  years  to  Dtvld 
and  Goliath. 

Stewart  Alsop's  recent  look  at  "Our  New 
Strategy — The  Alternative  to  Total  War" 
(Saturday  Kvening  Post,  December  1,  1««) 
and  his  exposition  of  the  defense  intel- 
lectuals and  their  viewpoint  torm  the  basU 
of  my  commentary.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
me  from  Mr.  Alsop's  context  that  by  "de- 
fense Intellectuals"  he  means  civilians  sod 
not  military  officials. 


pumrt  " — r  >*  too  experleneed  a  reporter 

to  Intrude  bu  own  views  into  the  type  at 
yttele  cited.  I  accept  what  he  ha*  written. 
H^aivfore.  as  an  accurate  picture  at  bow  mom 
tt  oar  strategy-raakera  we  thenaelvea  and 
our  etrategy.  My  comments,  therefcve.  are 
OB  tbeee  Images  reflected  In  Mr.  Alsop's 
■Irfor. 

The  term  "defense  Intenectual"  conveys  a 
Blee.  oosy,  unwarllke  and  nonmllltary  feel- 
tsg.  as  though  modem  war  could  be  settled 
oo  s  chessboard  in  an  ivy-eovered  great  hall, 
couple  it  with  such  relatively  reassuring 
I0BM  as  "mutual  deterrence,"  "stabUity," 
-ao-dtles  response.'*  "second-strike  eounter- 
fof«s  capabiUty"  and  other  qxiasi-military 
^iblxiUths,  and  we  have  created  an  atmoa- 
ylMre  and  mlslanguage  which  to  my  mind 
to  dangerously  deceptive.  Aleop  wrote.  "The 
ptpta  has  an  unreal  and  academic  ring  at 
int.  Uke  the  debates  of  medieval  theolo- 
pMB*."  I  mtist  add  that  even  after  a  life- 
tUB*  IB  tlie  military  service  I  consider  most 
of  tbese  terms  as  recent  Inventions,  as  non- 
tMbaleal  and  unprofenlonal.  They  smack 
flf  -sUtus  words"  used  by  amateurs  to  Im- 
ptim  their  listeners. 

I  sm  quite  sure  that  few  of  the  terms  and 
■one  at  the  so-called  strategy  behind  these 
Mrms  intended  to  deliberately  wnuiead  the 
pai>Ile.  But  it  is  exacUy  thU  fuMlneas.  the 
iBBoeeDoe  and  naivete  which  worry  me.  The 
nrj  fact  that  some  of  the  strategy-makers 
lite  to  their  Jobs  as  "thinking  about  the 
mnthlnkable"  U  in  itself  a  revelation  of  the 
witgtitlfse  dreamland  In  which  they  move 
•ad  have  their  Influence. 
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BLXATIIfO  km  BOtTQUVrS 

Because  of  their  lack  of  experience  and 
tbelr  muddled  reasoning,  these  modern 
■Crstegy-makers  failed  to  evaluate  properly 
Wsshlngton-B  action  In  getting  Soviet  mU- 
tOm  removed  from  Cuba.  The  U-8.  Oovem- 
Bsnt  was  courageous  in  the  recent  Cuban 
»>ds-  ''«t  It  seems  to  me  we  had  little 
A4ce.  Here  was  our  sworn  enemy  in  our 
own  front  yard  with  a  dagger  about  to  be 
pointed  at  our  heart.  If  we  had  not  been 
declslre  we  surely  could  never  have  stood 
up  to  Khrushchev  anywhere  else  In  the 
•orld.  Nevertheless  aU  over  this  coxmtry 
there  was  a  great  pounding  of  our  chests 
ud  loud  bleating  about  the  great  American 
fletory. 

It  has  l)een  my  observation  that  theee 
booquets  aimed  at  ourselves  came  from 
three  soxirces:  those  with  understandable 
poUUcal  mouvatlon,  the  ignorant  and  the 
defense  intellectuals. 

Perhaps  the  moet  dangerous  aspect  of 
American  strategy-maklng  today  U  that 
allitary  Influence  apparently  U  so  disparaged 
by  the  so-called  Intellectuals.  The  Alsop 
•rtlcle  makes  one  single  reference  to  the 
Mnt  Chiefs  of  Staff.  An  extended  Interview 
with  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  8.  Mc- 
«mara  on  the  new  strategy  never  mentions 
tte  Joint  Chiefs,  the  NaUon's  highest  mlli- 
tarj  authorities  designated  by  law  as  the 
principal  military  advisers  to  the  President. 

Tb  be  sure.  Oen.  MaxweU  Taylor,  chairman 
«  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stands  high  in 
the  echelons  of  the  defense  Intellectuals 
But  It  u  worth  noting  that  many  mUltary 
»"»  look  upon  OezMral  Taylor  as  a  poUUcal 
Wj^tee     and     not     a     purely     mUitary 

Perhaps  the  moet  striking  overalmpUflca- 
flon  of  the  present-day  defense  dilemma  was 
rven  a  few  months  ago  by  Under  Secretary 
«  Bute  Oeorge  Ball  when  he  said.  'In  the 
■JM  of  modem  defense  there  Is  no  received 
■worn,  no  tableu  of  the  Uw,  no  copybooks, 
*J"°  *°^  demonstrated  military  pre- 
"Pts."  And  it  U  indeed  true  that  only  two 
•wnuc  weapons  have  been  used  In  aU  war- 
»re--and  these,  most  signlflcanUy.  by  the 
United  states  of  America.  /•     /   "« 

Oertalnly  things  have  changed.  The 
"»«••  are  far  higher,  the  mechanisms  more 


"""'!**«  •»»  the  margins  for  error  One.    In 
my  opinion  th«  change  la  graateat  at  the 
poimoo-mmtaiy  toveL    In  war  our  mlUtary 
ha**  always  gambled  with  Utaral  life  or 
death.    They    reallae    their    *w»f«Ans    are 
measured  in  casualties;  sometimes  their  own 
Uvea  are  at  stake.    Our  politicians  and  dip- 
lomats in  the  past  have  played  only  with 
personal   careers  and   relatively  minor  na- 
tional stakes.     Today  the  dvll  authorities 
deal  with  national  existence  and  in  atomic 
war  risk  as  much  personally  aa  a  mUltary 
man  at  the  front.    The  range  of  maneuver 
in   the   nuclear   arena   requires   that   every 
possible  dvU  and  military  tool  be  at  hand. 
But  it  seems  to  me  the  old  strengths  still 
apply.     In  my  opinion  the  two  that  count 
for  most  in  the  nuclear  space  age.  regard- 
leas  of  academic  cerebrations,  are  national 
determinaUon  and  military  forces  designed 
to   achieve    victory,   not   taUored    to   obtain 
compromise.     Professional  military  training 
teaches  the  philosophy  of  victory,  whereas 
politics  is  baaed  on  compromise. 

If  "thinking  men  in  and  out  of  the  Penta- 
gon are  beginning  to  question  the  value  of 
the  nuclear  weapon  as  the  chief  military 
instnuient  of  national  policy,"  as  Mr  Aleop 
wrote,  then  I  know  that  the  gremlins  of 
wishful  thinking  and  fear  are  afoot.  I  recaU 
my  tourist's  view  of  the  cnmibled  vestiges  of 
long-forgotten  clvUliatlons  which 'failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  a  decUive  new  tool 
of  war. 

Certain  scientists,  having  harnessed  the 
atom,  today  are  conscioxisly  or  unconsciously 
influenced  by  guilt  and  wish  to  derogate 
their  profession's  role  in  war.  In  misguided 
Idealism  they  find  secret  hope  that  an  out- 
of -sight,  out-of-mind  policy  wiU  preserve  the 
peace  or  at  least  turn  the  clock  backward  and 
•ave  clvUixaUon  from  the  specters  of  nuclear 
and  space  warfare. 

Overconfidence,  derived  perhaps  from  hope, 
seems    to    be    another    image    of    unreality 
glimpsed,  in  some  corridors  of  the  national 
capital.     When  I  read  that  "very  soon  now 
our  defense  combination  wlU  be  unbreakable" 
I  am  certain  amateurs  are  at  large.     In  this 
age  when  technology  moves  ahead  every  4 
years  as  much  as  in  the  100  years  prior  to 
1945  it  U  utterly  unsafe  to  consider  any  mlll- 
Ury  sltuaUon  will  stay  put  more  than  briefly, 
stability  of  military  power  has  always  been 
subject  to  sudden  upset,  but  in  these  decades 
the   balance   is   parUcularly   precarious.     At 
the  very  time  we  claimed  vast  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union   Mr.  K.-s  missUes  in 
Cuba  came  perUously  close  to  turning  some 
tables.     Yet  this  was  only  a  shift  in  deploy- 
ment.   What   makes  the  blood  of  military 
realists    nm    cold    U    that    a    technological 
breakthrough    (for  example,  a  poaltlve  de- 
fense  against   ICBM's   and   PolarU   missUes. 
or  space  weapons,  or  a  doomsday  bomb  with 
adequate  booster)  by  the  US.BM.  could  chal- 
lenge our  freedom.     We  could  flnd  ovirselves 
helpless  because   the   lead   time  of  modem 
weapons— that   la.    the   time   from   concept 
imtli  they  are  operaUonal— runs  from  6  to 
10  years. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  the  Russians  pro- 
duced an  atom  bomb  and  a  hydrogen  bomb 
long  before  the  date  our  national  intelligence 
had  forecast;  they  orbited  a  military  man  in 
space,  and  we  were  helpless  to  match  the  feat 
for  10  months.  And  we  still  have  not  equaled 
their  man-ln-space  projects. 

M  it  were  not  reputable  reporting  of  a 
modem  strategists  explanaUon  of  "counter- 
force  doctrine  •  I  would  consider  it  a  Joke 
when  he  is  quoted  as  saying.  "If  you  aim  at 
the  shoulder,  and  the  other  fellow  ^m«  at 
your  heart,  you've  got  to  have  another  bul- 
let left  to  aim  at  his  heart."  It  Is  precisely 
that  kind  of  thinking  which  ts  so  dangerotis. 
For  human  beings  as  for  nations  In  atomic 
wars,  the  fellow  who  hits  you  in  the  heart 
flrst  probably  wont  have  to  worry  much 
about  that  second  shot  of  joxxtb. 
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^tamj  thinking  about  war  te  tha  atomle 
age  is  a  dangerons  avoeatlOB  and  o«m  we 
can  Ul  afford  around  Washington.  Some  at 
It  Indicates  wUlingneas  to  plan  idealistic, 
impracticable,  or  unreallstle  altematlvea 
which  play  into  an  alert  and  cynical  enemy^ 
hands.  It  worries  professional  military  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  facing  the  reaUtlea 
of  warfare,  numy  of  them  In  two  or  more 
wars. 

These  ofllcers  do  not  object  to  civilian  con- 
trol. Civilian  supremacy  U  fundamental  to 
our  form  of  government.  I  hsTe  never 
known  an  ofllcer  who  would  have  it  other- 
wise. But  many  oOcers  wish  there  were 
more  opportunity  for  pmfnsalninl  mUltary 
opinion  to  be  heard  before  dadalona  are 
made. 

Our  mUltary  officers  do  not  aU  have  Ph.  D  "g 
or  other  degrees,  but  a  great  many  do 
Moreover,  they  wlU  have  to  carry  out  tite 
military  aspects  of  our  national  strategy 
They  WUl  have  to  flght  under  the  plans  and 
orders  and  with  the  weapons  which  have 
evolved  under  the  Influence  of  those,  often 
far  Junior  in  age  and  experience,  who  rr,m,^ 
into  Oovemment.  for  a  few  years  at  moat, 
from  colleges  and  foimdations.  These  tem- 
porary experts  are  leaving  a  heritage  of 
piecemeal  academic  solutions  for  individual 
problems.  This  heritage  may  so  stultify  the 
development  of  long-range  concepts  and 
strategies  that  the  career  nUhtary  strategist 
would  flnd  It  impossible  to  untangle  them 
in  time  of  dire  emergency. 

This  country  needs  all  the  brains.  aU  th* 
talent  It  can  mobllijse  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  national  security.  By  naUonal 
security  I  mean  not  only  the  miUtary  defense 
of  the  country  but  also  the  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  sociological  a^>ects.  as  weO  as 
the  search  for  safeguarded  arm*  eontrol 
We  need  the  profeesor*.  the  computer  men. 
and  other  spedalUts  expert  in  their  own  Um- 
Ited  fields.  But  the  theorists  should  be  used 
more  as  they  are  in  the  business  world,  aa 
consultants  rather  than  a*  major  weights  in 
decisionmRklng. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  Aca- 
demic dialectics  and  even  pure  reason  are 
no  match  for  the  ruthless  cynicism  of  mili- 
tant communism,  experience.  Intuition 
and  above  all  the  compulsion  inherent  In 
knowledge  that  he  will  have  responsibility 
for  the  professional  execution  of  our  war 
plans  uniquely  qualify  the  military  man  for 
a  far  larger  role  in  our  strategymaking  than 
he  appears  to  have  today.  I  particularly 
wish  the  military  had  more  Influence  at  the 
staff  levels  far  below  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Military  Initiative  is  being  stifled  and  mili- 
tary counsel  ignored  by  the  "professional" 
civilian  expert  at  the  vitaUy  Important  third 
and  fourth  echelons  of  poUcymaklng. 

There  are  of  course  scores  of  patriotic, 
right-minded,  and  dedicated  pubUc  officials 
serving  this  Nation  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. Outstanding  among  them  are  the 
two  top  officials  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Secretary  Robert  S.  McMamara  and 
Deputy  Secretary  RosweU  QUpatrlc. 

Even  Mr.  McNamara's  severest  critics  will 
grudgingly  admit  he  has  done  an  almost 
superhuman  Job  in  reorganizing,  reorient- 
ing, and  managing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  happen  to  agree  with  most  of  hla 
management  concepta  and  long  fought  for 
stronger  and  more  centralized  control  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

But  I  am  puazled  about  what  seems  to 
be  our  grand  strategy  and  some  of  the  rea- 
soning behind  it.  for  which  Mr.  McNamara 
bears  a  major  responsibUity. 

For  example,  attainment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  a  second-strike  c^iahlUty  would 
mean.  In  simple  terms,  a  very  oonaiderable 
net  Increase  in  our  «nemy1s  military 
strength  and  nuclear  power.  Yet  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara is  quoted  by  Mr.  Alaop  as  saying 
that  the  Soviets  wiU  achieve  a  sure  second- 
strike    capability."      It    is    then    said    that 
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many  of  th«  military  men,  like  General 
Tliylor.  afrw  In  sutetftncA  with  ICcNamara's 
curious  but  logical  reaaonlng  that  for  our 
benefit  the  aooner  the  SoTleta  achieve 
second  strike,  the  better."  I  am  dead  cer- 
tain the  majority  of  military  men  flatly  dis- 
agree with  the  concept  that  a  major  In- 
creaae  In  enemy  strength  is  helpful. 

THX   WTLX  TO  XTSX  POWKK 

I  must  note  also  that  in  eniuneratlng  the 
tests  of  adequate  support  of  national  In- 
terest Mr.  UcNamara  Is  directly  quoted  as 
saying,  "Plrst.  you  have  to  have  the  power 
to  support  your  policy.  Second,  you  have  to 
know  you  have  that  power.  Third,  he — the 
other  side — has  to  know  you  have  that 
power,  and  he  has  to  believe  that  you  wUl 
use  It  If  your  vital  Interests  are  threatened." 
It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  fourth  requirement 
particularly  In  need  of  enaphasls  today.  And 
that  la  that  we  Americans  not  only  have  to 
know  that  we  have  the  power  but  must  have 
the  willpower  and  determination  to  use  It 
when  necessary. 

Finally.  In  the  published  accounts  of  Mr. 
McNamara'B  appearances  before  Congress 
this  y«ar  I  find  the  implication  that  an 
atomic  stalemate  between  the  United  States 
and  U£.SJl.  may  be  acceptable  as  an  inevi- 
table future  condition.  The  new  military 
programs  which  establish  ever-Increasing  de- 
pendence on  static.  Inflexible,  single-mode 
weaptHis  such  as  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris  and 
major  emphasis  on  conventional  forces  are 
strongly  Indicative  of  a  Government  willing- 
ness to  arrive  at  a  stalemate.  Development 
of  high-performance  aircraft  and  space- 
wei^KMU  systems,  which  might  prevent  a 
stalemate,  has  been  discouraged. 

These  trends  seem  to  me  to  need  reversal. 
Stalemate  may  happen,  but  It  will  be  only 
temporary.  Technology  will  see  to  that.  Our 
national  policy  should  be  to  provide  nuud- 
mum  flexibility  In  our  nuclear  forces,  maxl- 
mxim  effort  In  developing  new  weapons,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  with  the  avowed  aim 
that  stalemate  shall  not  occur.  Only  by 
striving  for  continued  superiority  In  military 
strength  can  this  Nation  hope  to  survive. 

But  the  reports  on  defense  Intellectuals 
reflect  the  fact  that  termites  are  at  work. 
There  are  too  many  of  them,  each  with  his 
bit  to  nibble.  Sooner  or  later  they  Influence 
their  bosses,  and  their  bosses  Influence  their 
bosses.  Eventually  we  may  have  a  facade  of 
esoteric  terms  created  by  defense  intellec- 
tuals instead  of  a  national  strategy  and  the 
prop«e  forces  to  go  with  It. 


ALASKA  RAIIJU>A£>  RATES  UNDER 
ICC 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Issued  an  Executive  order  placing  the 
regulation  of  rates  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road under  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cwnmlssion.  The  purpose  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  is  to  promote  fair  com- 
petition among  carriers  in  Alaska  by 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  disapprove  Alaska  Rail- 
road rates  when  they  are  unjust  or  un- 
reasonable, and  by  requiring  the  Alaska 
Railroad  to  give  the  same  notice  in  filing 
tariffs  as  do  other  carriers.  The  need  for 
this  action  has  been  recognized  by  many 
in  Alaska  including  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  the  Alaska  motor  carriers.  The 
order  will  help  protect  the  public  by  pro- 
viding a  means  of  having  questionable 
rates  and  practices  of  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road reviewed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  independent  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agency  with  the  expertise 
necessary  to  make  determinations  of  this 
type. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  re- 
apoDsible  for  both  the  operation  of  the 
railroad  and  for  the  final  review  of  all 
tariir  complaints.  Acting  in  a  rate  case 
as  both  defendant  and  Judge  was  awk- 
ward; it  was  also  unrealistic.  The  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  railroad  cannot 
avoid  making  rate  decisions  that  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  amount  of  traffic 
moved  on  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  as  a 
consequence  affect  the  volume  of  trafiflc 
carried  by  the  private  carriers  in  com- 
petition with  the  railroad.  Regardless 
of  how  sincere  an  effort  is  made  by  the 
Alaska  Railroad  to  be  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned, the  re£i5onableness  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  tariffs  should  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  an  independent  expert  body. 

I  have  been  convinced  of  Uiis  for  a 
long  time.  In  1959  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  place  the  rates  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  under  ICC  jurisdiction.  This 
bill  passed  the  Senate  and  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  but  was  vetoed 
in  July  1960  primarily  on  the  grouivds 
that  the  legislation  constituted  an  im- 
proper delegation  of  Executive  power  to 
an  independent  regulatory  agency.  In 
1961  I  reintroduced  the  legislation  only 
to  meet  the  same  objection.  To  avoid 
this  problem  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
with  very  close  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  the  ICC.  proposed  this  ap- 
proach, using  an  Executive  order.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  this  action 
which  many  of  us  have  sought  for  so 
long.  I  salute  the  Alaska  Railroad  for 
the  splendid  effort  it  has  made  to  help 
solve  this  problem  and  I  salute  the 
Alaska  motor  carrier  industry  in  its 
effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
Executive  order  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD,  as  follows: 
KxKCTTTivx  Oaosa    11107 — Asmixistkation  or 

ALJ^SKA  RAnJtOAOS 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  act  of  March  12.  1914.  entitled  "An 
act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  locate,  construct,  and  operate  rail- 
roads In  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  for 
other  purposes."  38  Stat.  306,  as  amended 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Alaska  Rail- 
road Act).  It  U  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  General  responsibility  for  raU- 
road:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorised to  operate  the  railroad  or  rail- 
roads, branch  lines,  feeders  and  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  Incident  thereto,  con- 
structed or  acquired  under  the  act  of  March 
12,  1914.  or  acts  suplemental  thereto.  In  all 
respects  and  to  aU  Intents  and  purposes  as 
if  the  operation  thereof  had  been  placed  by 
law  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  except  that  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  order  "to  fix.  change. 
or  modify  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  property"  shall  be  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  xinder  section  3  of  this  order. 

Sac.  a.  Rates:  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior: In  connection  with  carrying  out  the 
authority  under  the  Alaska  Railroad  Act  "to 
fix.  change,  or  modify  rates  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  and  property."  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  from  time  to  time: 

(a)  Shall  allocate  to  the  national  public 
purposes  which  to  a  substantial  extent 
prompted  the  construction,  expansion,  main- 
tenance, and  Improvement  of  the  railroad. 
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the  proper  porUon  of  the  capital  ini 
of  the  rallrtiad. 

(b)  Shall  flx,  change,  or  modify  the  n^ 
with  due  regard  for  the  acUona  at  thJi? 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  aut 
xinder  this  order. 

(c)  Shall  post  the  rates  for  public  „— „ 
tlon  and  file  them  with  the  IntersutrTw 
merce  Commission.  '"*'•• 

amc.  3.  Rates:  Interstate  Oommere*  fh^ 
mission:  (a)  In  respect  of  rates  ^S 
with  the  IntersUte  Commerce  CommiZ!! 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  oatie^S 
Commission  may  act.  to  the  extent  dtsm! 
cable,  and  subject  to  the  llmlutloaiir 
vlded  In  subsection  (b)  of  thU  section  la^ 
same  manner  as  though  the  rallroaii  «■■■ 
subject  to  sections  1(1)  (a),  1(4)  iTT? 
l(8Mi).  1(6).  6(3).  6(6).  «(9).  13(1)  u  S' 
(to  the  extent  that  it  reUtes  to  action  by  ttL 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  tu  mT 
motion).  15  (except  16(12)  and  1S(14)  7 
202(c)(1),  and  202(c)(2)  of  the  Int«teh 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended.  ^^ 

(b)  When  determining  the  justnssi  sm 
reasonableness  of  rates  or  charges  m^ 
talned,  or  from  time  to  time  proposed  to  ^ 
maintained  by  the  railroad,  the  Intvitei 
Commerce  Commission  shaU  exclud*^^ 
valuation  and  cost-dnding  purposes  tbt  Km. 
Uon  of  capital  Investment  allocated  to  ai! 
tional  public  purposes  by  the  Secretary  « 
the  Interior  under  section  2(a)  hereof  sm 
such  rates  and  charges  shall  not  be  desaM 
to  be  unjiut  or  unreasonable  by  reasoa  «( 
failure  to  yield  sufllcient  revenues  to  ootw 
any  amounu  for  taxes  not  actxudly  reqqint 
by  law  to  be  paid  or  provide  a  return  oa 
capital  Investment. 

Sec.  4.  Transitional  provisions:  (a)  Tte 
Issuance  of  this  order  shall  not  affect  in 
action  heretofore  taken  by  the  Sectetay 
of  the  Interior  or  his  repreeenUUve  uattl 
such  action  has  been  modlfled  or  revoksd  ta 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  otdv 

(b)  As  promptly  after  the  date  of  thlsoite 
as  may  be  convenient,  the  Secretary  of  tht 
Interior  shall  poet  for  public  InspecUon  tad 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cotna^ 
sion  rates  as  referred  to  in  section  2(c)  of  tha 
order.  The  rates  posted  and  filed  under  tha 
subsection  may  be  the  rates  In  force  on  tki 
date  of  this  order,  with  or  without  sniss- 
quent  changes  or  modifications,  or  new  rata. 

This  order  supersedes  Executive  Order  Mo. 
3861  of  June  8,  1923,  and  shall  be  codilM 
for  Inclxislon  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Bsss- 
latlons. 

John  F.  KxNNnr. 
Thx  WHrrx  House.  April  25. 1963. 
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NEED  FOR  PISH  PRODUCTS  Dl 
POOD   FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  PresMeot 
every  person  concerned  with  the  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry,  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  our  American  fishermen  and 
the  need  to  develop  our  fishery  resoureea 
knows  that  a  substantial  improvonent 
over  the  present  situation  will  be  re- 
quired to  save  this  vital  industry  and 
our  fishermen,  and  these  resources,  from 
extinction.  The  industry  is  faced  with 
an  unstable  market  and  enormous  for- 
eign imports  made  possible  by  hearity 
subsidized  or  state -owned  foreign  flshioi 
fleets.  The  American  fisherman  it 
faced  with  widely  fiuctuating  -prion 
and  competition  from  modem,  wdl- 
equipped,  technically  advanced  vessdi. 
As  a  consquence,  our  offshore  fishery  re- 
sources are  being  exploited  by  foreign 
vessels;  our  fresh  water  fishery  resourcei 
are  underdeveloped. 

Dvuing  the  first  days  of  this  Congre«, 
a  number  of  legislative  proposals  wen 


mtrodueed  to  help  turn  the  tide  by  pro- 
0oUnf  flahery  reaearoh  and  derslop- 
0«ot.  by  enoouraflnf  our  flahlng  fleeU 
to  modtfxUae  and  by  wrpanrting  f oretgn 
markets  for  doaeatto  flabery  produeta. 
n/bKf  rewaroh  and  developmant  will 
bt  cDOOunced  primarily  through  two 
laglalatlve  proposals.    One,  8.  627.  au- 
tlaorises  a  new  $6  million  annual  State 
mAiehlng  program  which  reoognlsea  that 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
lMf«  a  mutual  respooslbillty  for  fishery 
itMareh  azkl  derek^ment  in  the  off- 
^lygg^  and  inland  waters.   This  bill  which 
I  tDtrodueed  is  ooqxmaored  by  30  Sena- 
tsn  itpnmntXnM  all  aectloas  of   the 
eontry.    The  second  bill,  8.  744,  intro- 
dneed  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Waah- 
iDgiQO.  authorises  the  construction  of 
tvo  modem  stem  ramp  trawlers  for  use 
Id  research,  training,  and  ezperimenta- 
ttflo  on  the  high  seas.    Senator  MAomr- 
ag«,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
OB  Commerce,  has  asked  me  to  hold 
bearings  on  these  two  bills. 

The  modernization  of  the  fleet  will  be 
eoeouraged  by  the  enactment  of  a  bill, 
a  1006,  authorizing  a  fishing  vessel  oon- 
itnietlon  subsidy  wlilch  will  be  paid  to 
otfiet  the  present  liiequitles  in  the  law 
which  required  American  fishing  ves- 
nls  to  be  constructed  in  high-cost 
American  yards.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
etber  nation  in  the  world  penalizes  its 
flrtiermen  by  requiring  them  to  build 
their  fishing  vessels  hi  construction  yards 
that  are  twice  as  expensive  as  the  con- 
•traetion  yards  of  their  competitors. 
Tlie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Senator  Maowtjson,  has 
sebeduled  hearings,  which  I  will  con- 
tfoet.  on  this  bill  for  May  6. 

I  believe  that  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tie  markets  for  American  fishery  prod- 
Dcts  will  be  expanded  \3tf  the  enactment 
of  8.  702,  which  will  permit  domestic 
fishery  products  to  be  used  in  the  food- 
tor-peace  program.  I  hope  hearings  can 
be  scheduled  on  this  measure  in  early 
mmmer.  All  the  Ula  of  the  fishing  In- 
wtry  cannot  be  cured  by  Federal  leg- 
liatlon.  but  I  am  convinced  that  this 
leilslaUve  program,  if  enacted,  will  be 
s  ilgniflcant  start  toward  making  our 
ilebing  Industry  competitive. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
*»^  out  one  of  these  legislaUve  pro- 
posals, 8.  702.  and  outline  my  basis  of 
support  for  this  measure.  The  bill  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Maohvson  and  is 
eosponsored  by  Senator  KmrifioT,  Sena- 
tew  Saltoivstall,  and  msrself . 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  In- 
wted  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biil  was 
omered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
foDows: 

8.  702 
A  bUl  relating  to  domestically  produced 

fishery  products 
»«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  nepresentativet  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
f*«rtca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
soBsstlcally  produced  fishery  product  shaU 
M  svalUble  for  the  food-for-psaoe  program 

tIliJ!!!I?f***"*^  •■  '  surplus  agricultural 
oommodlty  under  the  A^cultural  Trade 
D»v«Jopment  and  AssUtance  Act  of  1964  as 
•"^•d^  the  Director  of  the  food-for- 
*••*•  program  (or  other  appropriate  official 
•««»•»«»  by  the  President)  determines 
«a»t  the   uuilsatlon   ot  such    product    wUl 


oon tribute  to  tb*  success  at  tbe  food-for- 
P«aoe  program  carried  out  under  such  Act, 
and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines that  ths  nttUaatlon  of  such  product 
wiu  assist  in  the  development  of  a  fishery 
resource  or  segment  of  the  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  permit  domesUcally  produced 
fishery  products  to  be  used  In  the  food- 
for-peace  program  when  the  director  of 
the  program  determines  that  the  utilisa- 
tion of  a  specific  fishery  pitxluct  would 
contribute  to  the  f  ood-f or-peace  program 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mines that  the  inclusion  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  the  fishery 
resource  or  assist  a  segment  of  the  fish- 
ing industry. 

Two  questions,  therefore,  arise.  First, 
can  fish  products  contribute  to  the  food- 
for-peace  program?  Secondly,  can  the 
inclusion  of  fish  products  in  the  program 
assist  the  devel<H>ment  of  a  fishery  re- 
source or  a  segment  of  the  fishing  indus- 
try? The  answer  to  both  questions.  Mr. 
President,  is  in  the  affirmative. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  under  Public  Law  480  is 
to  fight  starvation,  malnutrition,  and 
hunger.  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  in 
1954  primarily  as  a  means  of  disposing 
of  agricultural  surpluses.  But  during 
the  past  8  years,  the  '^'"phasln  has 
shifted  from  an  agricultural  surplus  dis- 
posal program  to  primarily  a  program  of 
food  for  peace — meeting  the  problem  of 
world  hunger  while  assisting  numerous 
segments  of  our  economy  and  promoting 
American  foreign  policy  objectives. 
This  shift  in  emphasis  toward  food  for 
peace  has  been  recognized,  and  in  fact 
encouraged,  by  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

On  January  31,  President  Kennedy 
submitted  to  Congress  a  special  mes- 
sage concerning  the  food -for-peace  pro- 
gram.  The  President  said: 

An  increasingly  Important  tool  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy — and  o*  particular  slgnlf- 
Icanoe  to  our  mutual  assistance  and  devel- 
opment effort,  including  the  AiUftnre  for 
Progress — Is  the  food -for-peace  program.  It 
Is  now  being  expanded  to  assume  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  mutual  assistance.  We 
make  a  grave  mlstcJce  If  we  regard  food  for 
peace  as  merely  a  program  for  disposal  of 
surplus  commodities. 

The  food -for-peace  program  must  be 
a  balanced  program,  one  capable  of 
meeting  the  full  range  of  nutritional 
needs.  The  World  Health  Organization 
has  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the 
world  population  does  not  receive  an 
adequate  dally  diet.  At  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  Conference, 
held  in  Washington  on  fish  in  nutri- 
tion in  1961,  the  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference stated: 

The  dietary  nutrient  most  lacking  in 
deficient  diets  all  over  the  world  Is  a  good 
quaUty  protem. 
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studied  to  date  were  found  to  have  a  pro- 
tein deficiency.  These  include  Ethiopia 
Libya.  Ecuador.  Chile,  Colombia.  Thai- 
land, Bolivia,  Jordan,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, all  of  which  have  been  Included  in 
loreign-donatlon  shipments  under  the 
food-for-peace  program. 

Fish  is  one  of  the  world's  finest  sources 
of  protein,  and  is  also  a  good  source  of 
calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  a  numher 
of  vitamins.  Its  usefulness  in  the  food- 
for-peace  program  becomes  readily  ap- 
parent when  it  is  realized  that  this  supe- 
rior source  of  protein  Is  easily  preserved 
and  transported  and  is  relatively  Inex- 
pensive. Obviously  caimed  sjwI  cured 
flabery  products  are  particularly  well 
suited  for  the  program. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  fish, 
eggs,  milk,  cheese,  and  beef  are  among 
the  best  sources  of  protein.  Of  theae,  dry 
skim  milk  and  cheese  are  presently  in- 
cluded in  the  food-for-peace  program. 
Both  of  these  commodities  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  deterioration  than  canned 
fish.  Beef  and  eggs,  which  are  not  in 
the  program,  are  more  expensive. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  daily 
requirement  of  protein,  70  grams,  can  be 
obtained  by  drinking  approximately  one- 
half  gallon  of  milk,  eating  one-half 
pound  of  cheese  or  10  to  12  ounces  of 
fish.  The  cost  of  these  items  is  not 
easily  computed  because  of  variations  in 
composition  and  unit  cost.  But  the  esti- 
mate I  received  indicates  that  the  dally 
protein  requirement  can  be  met  by  the 
use  of  dry  skim  milk  at  a  cost  of  vp- 
proximately  8  to  18  cents  a  day  per 
person,  depending  on  whether  the  open 
market  or  support  price  is  used;  or,  with 
cheese  at  a  daily  cost  of  ai^roximately 
18  to  20  cents,  according  to  the  grade 
of  cheese;  and  with  fish  at  a  cost  of  6 
to  30  cents,  depending  on  the  type  of 
fishery  product.  I  should  add  that  fish 
fiour  would  probably  be  the  least  ex- 
pensive at  a  daily  cost,  I  understand,  of 
under  2  cents. 

The  relative  value  of  fish  products  as  a 
source  of  protein  has  also  been  pointed 
out  in  the  1962  Report  on  Marine  Re- 
sources to  the  Committee  on  Natural 
Resources  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  National  Research  Council.  The 
report  states: 

Using  the  only  rough  figures  available.  It 
U  estimated  that  600  mllUon  people,  many  of 
them  fronting  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  short 
by  about  10  grams  per  day  per  ci^ylta  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  onimai  protein.  Prob- 
ably the  cheapest  and  most  eAdent  way  to 
supply  this  deficiency  Is  throng  flsh  from 
the  — - 


This  statement  is  supported  by  a  series 
of  careful  studies  that  have  been  com- 
pleted by  the  U.S.  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Nutrition  for  National 
Defense.  Since  1955,  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  ha  a  program  to 
help  underdeveloped  nations  assess 
the  nutritional  needs  of  their  popula- 
tion.   Ten  of  the  twenty-one  countries 


Fish  protein  is  not  just  a  supplement 
to  the  present  commodities  used  in  the 
f  ood-f  (»--peace  program,  but  flsh  protein. 
injny  opinion,  and  In  the  opinion  of 
many  others  more  expert  than  I,  is  vi- 
tally needed  in  the  program.  Compared 
to  other  food  commodities  flsh  products 
can  provide  on  balance  an  inexpensive, 
concentrated  and  easily  preaerved  and 
traniHwrted  source  of  protein. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ooavtawed  ttet  the 
additkm  of  fishery  produefes  to  the  food- 
f(u>-peace  program  irould  not  only  een- 
tribute  to  the  sueoeas  of  the  procxmm, 
but  would  tremendoudy  benefit  oar  fish- 
ing industry. 
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Under  the  present  food-for-peiaoe  pro- 
gram, as  adBiinlstered  under  Public  Law 
480.  nupliw  acrlcultoral  commodities  mrs 
disposed  of  Iqr  sale  or  grmnt  to  friendly 
forelsn  nations.  In  1M3,  mjproxlmately 
75  percent  of  ttw  dtstrlbotlon  was 
through  sales.  Tbese  acrteultural  prod- 
ucts are  dtapoaed  of  under  the  aevvral 
programs  within  Public  Law  480.  either 
from  private  stocks  held  by  indlTidoal 
Amerioan  exporters  or  from  Oovemment 
stocks  held  br  Uie  Commodity  Credtt 
Corpormtlon.  Of  course,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  holds  no  stocks  of 
firiiery  products.  Therefore,  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  fishery  products 
could  be  utilized  only  as  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  held  in  private  stock 
can  be  uaed  under  Public  Law  480.  This 
means  that  fishery  products  would  not 
be  indttded  in  the  grant  program  to 
foreign  natlone  for  emergency  relief — 
under  title  n  of  PubUe  Law  480— or  un- 
der the  barter  program  for  strategic  ma- 
tertala— title  m.  both  of  which  are 
limitod  to  commodities  actually  held  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Fishery 
products  could  be  included  in  the  pro- 
tnam  of  sales  for  foreign  currencies — title 
I— tbe  oversea  food  donation  program — 
title  HI — and  the  long-term  loan  pro- 
gram— under  title  IV — under  each  of 
which  commodities  held  in  private  stock 
may  be  utilized. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  would  as- 
sist the  fishing  industry  by  helping  to 
open  for^gn  markets  for  domeetlcaUy 
produeed  fishery  products  In  three  ways. 

First,  an  American  exporter  of  fishery 
products  at  the  present  time  can  sell 
abroad  only  when  the  proapective  f <»eign 
xmrehaser  has  American  dollars  to  pay 
for  the  product.  Underdeveloped  na- 
tions in  need  of  protein  have  no  doUars 
to  spoul  on  American  fishery  products. 
Under  thte  bQl.  these  friendly  nations 
wouU  be  permitted  to  buy  American 
fishery  products  and  pay  for  them  in 
their  own  local  cxirrency.  The  local 
currency  will  be  accepted  as  payment 
and  used  In  the  recipient  country  by  the 
US.  Oovemraait  and  the  American  sup- 
plier receives  a  dollar  equivalent  from 
the  C.C.C.  tn  the  United  SUtes. 

In  pointing  out  the  importance  of  for- 
eign currencies  made  available  to  the 
U.8.  Oofvemment  under  tlUe  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  the  director  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  in  February  of  this  year 
stated: 

In  most  ot  tb»  oountriea  our  Oovuiunefit 
does  not  own  mSctent  currency  to  cover  aU 
da7-to-<lay  reqiilrementa  and  we  ordlaartly 
porcbaae  currency  on  the  local  market. 
Bowevar.  throogh  the  availabUtty  of  eorrsn- 
elee  from  theae  PubUc  Law  480  aales.  we  are 
aide  to  rednoe  oxxr  dollar  purohaeea.  ttooa 
leveUag  oar  balance  at  paymenta  deflelt.. 

Numerous  programs  are  supported  by 
local  currencies  generated  by  food-for- 
peace  sales.  A  sizable  portion  of  local 
currency  sales  proceeds  has  been  used  to 
finance  our  common  defense.  Proceeds 
f  nun  sales  have  also  been  used  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  International  student  ex- 
program,  to  construct  new  em- 
oflkee  buildings,  and  mlUtary 
family  taouring  units  and  to  make  loans 
for    •conoBite    devdopment    and    for 


American  business  exi)ansion.  This  is 
accomplished  within  the  scope  of  au- 
thorizations by  Congress,  which  has 
allocated  $4.5  billion  for  ttUes  I  and  n 
for  1862.  1963.  and  1964. 

Secondly,  a  foreign  purchaser  at  the 
present  time  must  pay  for  American  fish 
products  in  cash  which  is  also  a  hin- 
drance to  the  development  of  export 
markets.  Under  the  biU.  long-term  loans 
couM  be  made  available  to  importers  in 
friendly  countries  interested  in  buying 
American  fish  oroducts  for  dollars.  This 
program,  which  has  no  budget  authori- 
zation ceiling,  permits  CCC  to  hold 
notes  from  foreign  coimtries  and  make 
payment  for  exports  in  dollars  to  Ameri- 
can exporters. 

And  finally,  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram is  engaged  in  an  extensive  effort 
to  help  feed  the  undernourished  in 
friendly  foreign  nations.  This  bill  would 
permit  domestic  fishery  products  to  be 
included  in  this  grant  program  as  it  Is 
being  administered  through  some  17 
American  volimtary  relief  agencies,  in- 
cluding Catholic  Relief  Servlees.  CARE. 
Church  World  Service.  UlflCEP  and 
Lutheran  World  Relief.  At  the  present 
time,  food  is  being  distributed  through 
these  agencies  to  approximately  73  mil- 
lion needy  persons  abroad. 

Bftr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
fishing  Industry  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  a  tremen- 
dous Ixioet  if  export  markets  could  be 
encouraged  by  permitting  sales  for  for- 
eign currency,  by  making  long-term 
loans  available  and  by  adding  fish  to 
our  oversea  food  donation  program. 
Once  a  country  becomes  familiar  with 
the  product  first  supplied  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  the  country  fre- 
quently later  is  prepared  to  import  the 
American  product  for  dollars. 

If  properly  understood  and  energeti- 
cally pursued  by  Oovemment  and  in- 
dustzy,  the  proposed  legislation  would  be 
particularly  helpful  in  developing  under- 
utilised or  unutilized  fisheries  in  aU 
coastal  and  many  inland  States. 

On  the  west  coast.  California  woiild 
greatly  benefit  from  this  legislation. 
This  State  kmg  enjojred  a  very  substan- 
tial foreign  market  for  canned  sardines, 
mackerel  and  squid,  m  recent  years 
this  foreign  market.  I  understand,  has 
diminished  considerably,  due  largely  to 
the  inability  of  foreign  countries  to  make 
dollars  available  for  purchase  of  these 
products.  These  are  aU  low-cost,  high 
protein,  and  highly  nutritious  products 
with  long  storage  life  under  even  the 
most  imfavorable  conditions.  The  re- 
source is  presently  being  used  at  only  a 
fraction  ot  its  potentiaL  Processing  fa- 
cilities and  trained  personnel  exist  to  en- 
gage in  this  operation  Immediately,  and 
the  results  on  the  local  economy  would 
be  extremely  beneficial  to  California. 
Large  quantities  of  hake  also  exist  for 
which  there  now  is  no  existing  fishery. 
The  Cahfomla  Pish  Canners  Associa- 
tion has  written  me  expressing  strong 
support  for  the  bUl. 

Washington.  Oregoa,  and  Alaska  would 
also  bcneAt  by  the  enactment  of  this 
leglslatlCD.  The  potential  herring  fish- 
ery off  the  northwest  Padfle  coast  is  un- 
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known,  but  one  group  has  Indica^  ik. 
aMUty  and  wUllngxMas  to  can  iq7£ 
cases  if  a  market  can  be  found.    T^Ck 

a  September-February  fishery  and  iMdS 
give  employment  to  many  show  andvtT. 
•el  persons  during  a  chronle  uneoutor* 
ment  season  in  the  Pacific  i^thw^ 
The  significance  of  this  legliOatloii^ 
been  noted  by  the  Association  of  ^mS 
Fisheries  which  has  gone  on  iwm 
favoring  enactment.  """^ 

Similarly,  the  North  Padfie  waters  tf 
Alaska  have  abundant  populatlcia  tf 
coi  which  are  fished  very  Ughtly  by  tiZ 
country.  This  species  can  be  cured  fer 
shipping  and  Is  a  favorite  with  msa* 
countries  particularly  the  Latin  An? 
lean  and  African  countries.  Other  of. 
shore  fishery  resources  near  Alaska  cm 
also  be  tapped  or  more  fully  devdepM. 
I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Raooss  m 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  resohittoa 
adopted  by  the  Alaska  Leglslatoze  ■». 
porting  S.  702. 

Skmats  RisoLTmoif  No.  16 
In  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ala^ 
third  legislature.  &nt  eeeslon.  rtiatliw  t» 
the  food-for-peace  program. 

Be  it  retolved  by  the  tenate: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Oovermnent  baa  mi. 
barked  on  a  program  of  food  for  peaea  t» 
faoUltate  the  purohaae  of  docnestlc  food  eaw 
plusea  for  eale  to  needy  foreign  n»*tw«n-  g^ 

Whereas  the  uae  of  hlgh-protelB  val« 
fishery  product*  would  eontrthute  to  thi 
value  of  the  program:  and 

Whereas  the  dSTelopment  of  the  '^'^KWt 
fishery  reeourcea  at  the  United  States  eas 
be  protected  only  if  expanding  domestic  iM 
foreign  markets  are  provided  and  develops^ 
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Whereaa  the  untapped  offshore  Sahvy  iv 
aoiirces  of  the  Unltad  States  are  beti^  hw. 
veeted  by  foreign  powers  unoonoerasd  vttk 
proper  oonaervatlon  measures:  be  It 

Resolved  that  Congreee  la  reepectfuUy  i». 
quested  to  give  favorabU  eonslderatiaa  Id 
8.  T03.  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Woas 
O.  liaaiTDeoif  with  Senators  S.  L.  Baribt 
and  TBBOooas  Kswivxot.  a  blU  which  woidi 
maJce  a  doaMsttcally  produced  flahery  proS* 
uet  available  for  distribution  under  the  Ibe^ 
for-peaoe  program  to  asalat  that  prograia  aai 
the  development  of  the  domestic  flshay 
reeouroe;  and  be  It  further 

Jie<o;*etf  that  eoplee  of  thla  reeolutioa  te 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Ltndom  B.  JoHasoa, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and  Pral- 
dent  of  the  Senate;  the  Honorable  Joair  W. 
McOoaMACK,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee:  the  Honorable  WAaaor  O.  Mae- 
Kusoir.  chairman  of  tbe  Senate  Committee  oa 
Commerce:  the  Honorable  Huaa^rr  Bosnaa, 
dialrman  of  (he  House  OommlUee  on  Mv* 
chant  Marine  and  ruherlea:  and  tbe  Maa* 
bera  of  the  Alaaka  delegation  In  CongrsM. 

Passed  by  the  Senate  February  19.  IMS. 
FSAjnc  PzBATaovica, 
Freeident  of  the  Senett. 

Atteet: 

Emq-t  K.  SrsvKivaoif. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Oulf  coast  States  would  also  be  ft- 
vorably  affected.  Although  certain 
grades  and  sizes  of  shrimp  are  nov 
scarce,  the  supply  of  small  shrimp  foe 
canning  exists  far  beyond  present  utib- 
satlon.  Again,  facilities  and  persoonal 
exist  oo  the  golf  coast,  and  the  potsa- 
tial  of  canned  small  shrimp  for  eiq;xirt  h 
very  promising. 

A  new  development  in  th«  canning  ti 
mullet  in  Florida  provides  an  eicellmt 


^Mxroe  of  animal  protein,  hightly  nutri- 
Spfft^  at  a  moderate  price.  Presently. 
£gBiA)ority  of  nrallet  are  sold  frssh  or 
fjoien  and  tbe  dennuod  Is  quite  low  and 
,t,ti/.  As  a  result,  this  valtiable  re- 
gouxee  is  being  fished  at  only  a  portion  of 
Uf  pottir^^'  I  have  been  advised  that 
Q^  development  of  a  canned  mullet 
pioduct  iriU  do  much  to  stimulate  the 
^jff^  ffO«'»<»"r  in  nortda  and  create  em- 
ployment in  areas  that  ourrently  are  in 
lerious  need  of  additional  employment. 

X)M  alewlfe  fishery  In  the  mid-At- 
yutOe  States  of  liaryland.  Virginia,  and 
north  Carolina,  is  only  partially  utilised. 
At  one  time  this  was  one  of  this  coun- 
try^ most  thriving  fisheries  and  was  a 
BUjor  economic  asset  to  many  localities 
to  these  middle  Atlantic  states.  Ale- 
ntves  are  an  extremely  inexpensive  fish 
to  produce  and  process  and  can  be  either 
esnned  or  cured. 

Tbe  New  England  waters  support  an 
aliondanoe  of  hake  whleh  are  excellent 
lor  curing  and  canning.  This  is  a  low- 
eott  Item  to  produce  and.  when  cured, 
li  cspable  of  sustaining  quality  during 
eztoided  transportation  and  storage. 

Canned  Maine  sardines  represent  a 
eonunodity  that  is  relatively  inexpensive, 
bigb  in  protein,  nutritious,  and  capable 
of  extended  storage.  Normally  this 
9MiflB  is  abundant  in  far  greater  num- 
bers than  the  industry  can  profitably 
ps^  The  location  of  the  plants  is  suoh 
that  tbe  facilities  and  trained  personnel 
ooold  be  utilised  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  they  are  now.  and  local  economies 
eould  receive  a  badly  needed  boost. 
Senator  Muskis  has  reoogniaed  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  to  Maine,  as 
bas  the  Department  of  Sea  and  Shore 
Plaberies  of  the  State  of  Maine,  the 
Maine  Sardine  Council,  and  the  Maine 
Sardine  Packers  Association. 

Experiments  to  can  the  fresh  water 
carp  failed  to  meet  with  success  in  this 
oountry  because  of  the  lack  of  a  high 
degree  of  prodtict  developmental  re- 
seareh.  With  some  stimulus,  as  provided 
form  8.  702.  efforts  to  produce  a  superior 
pack  for  export  would  probably  develop. 
If  this  were  to  occur,  nearly  all  of  the 
Ifidwest  States  could  contribute  to  the 
ilihing  economy  since  this  ^ledes  occurs 
in  abundance  in  nearly  all  of  the  fresh 
water  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  United 
States. 

Fish  flour  or  fish  protein  concentrate 
is  another  fishery  product  that  could  be 
made  available  for  exportaUon  through 
the  food-for-peace  program  by  enact- 
ment of  this  legislaUon. 

It  is  known  by  all,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  benenclal  and  vitally  needed  product 
to  at  present  being  kept  from  the  Amer- 
ican market  by  the  unfortunate  and 
widely  crlUclzed  decision  of  the  Pyxxl 
•nd  Drug  AdministraUon.  The  recent 
report  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence that  I  cited  earlier  states: 

Oar  Food  and  Drug  AdministraUon  has 
<l«clared  suoh  a  whole-fish  flour  unfit  for 
human  oonsumptlon.  This  is  no  great  help 
m  thla  poUtlcaUy  and  sodaUy  unstable 
vortd.  However,  the  need  la  eo  great  and 
tte  beneota  ooold  be  so  eaamous  that  even 
*be  boraaooratle  obstacles  must  finally  yield. 


I  agree.  I  add  only  that  this  obstacle 
has  been  suffered  too  long. 

It  is  true  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration decision  does  not  apply  lo 
exports,  but  the  practical  effeet  of  this 
unfortunate  decision  on  export  possi- 
bUities  is  signifleant.  Most  of  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries  look  to  the  United 
Stotes  for  intelligent  leadership:  if 
Americans  are  prohildted  from  selling 
fish  fiotur  commercially  in  tbe  United 
States,  they  assume  it  U  injurious  to  eat 
In  fact,  the  very  opposite  is  tnie.  It  Is 
hoped  that  some  underdeveloped  coun- 
try with  an  equally  uiMlerdeveloped  bu- 
reaucracy will  act  more  intelligently,  will 
be  interested  in  purchasing  American 
fish  fiour  using  their  own  currency.  I 
am  confident  that  some  independent  and 
concerned  country  with  intelligent  lead- 
ership will  do  just  that.  But  now  we 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  have  the  de- 
cision reconsidered  in  light  of  more  re- 
cent findings  and  research.  This 
enormous  obstacle  to  meeting  the  world 
nutritional  needs  must  be  removed  and 
soon. 

I  imderstand  that  approximately  7 
billion  pounds  of  presently  unutilised 
fish  are  available  annually  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States.  Harvest  of  these 
species  would  provide  an  important  year- 
round  diversification  for  our  fishermen. 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there  are  abun- 
dant stocks  of  grayfish,  rockfish.  and 
other  species  which  are  not  fully  utilized. 
In  Alaska.  Bering  Sea  bottom  fish,  now 
taken  by  Japan  and  Russia  in  amoimts 
of  more  than  2  bilUon  pounds  per  year, 
and  in  California,  hakes,  sauries,  and 
anchovies,  all  lend  themselves  to  use  for 
fish  protein  concentrate.  In  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico,  the  harvesting  of  unutilised 
fish  for  manufacturing  fish  fiour  could 
give  employment  to  thousands  of  fisher- 
men in  the  Oulf  States.  The  total  po- 
tential annual  harvest  from  the  fishing 
resources  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  has  been 
estimated  to  be  as  high  as  5.8  billion 
pounds. 

The  New  England  fisheries,  which  are 
experiencing  present  economic  hardship, 
could  be  aided  by  an  estimated  annual 
harvest  of  some  600  miUion  pounds  of 
hake  and  other  unutilised  fishes  for 
processing  into  fish  fiour. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  ooneemed  with 
the  American  fishermen  and  fishing  in- 
dustry and  with  the  development  of  our 
fishing  resources  will  recognise  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  legislation,  that  they 
will  endorse  it  and  that  they  will  give 
to  it  the  attention  it  Justly  deserves. 
This  is  a  new  long-term  program,  it  is 
bold,  it  is  imaginative.  I  believe  the  In- 
clusion of  American  fishery  products  In 
the  food-for-peace  program  can  con- 
tribute toward  establishing  a  stronger 
flshhig  industry,  as  it  has  contributed 
toward  stabilizing  American  agriculture. 

The  food  for  peace  program  has  made 
a  substantial  contribution  toward  solv- 
ing a  basic  problem  of  agrictalture  in  the 
United  States.  The  problem  has  been 
to  find  a  means  of  di^sosing  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  accumulated  over  the 
years  under  a  price  susqiwrt  program. 
Unlike  other  nations  such  as  the  United 


Kingdom  and  Norway,  the  Untted  States 
has  never  adopted  a  minimum  l 
port  iMtigram  for  our  fialMtaig 
No  surplus  of  fishery  pmdiiets 
lates  because  aU  are  sold  In  opos 
petition  at  the  going  price, 
of  how  low  that  mighi  be.  Tte  Hditng 
industry  of  the  Untted 
been  able  to  establish  the 
essary  to  permit  the  successful 
sion  and  development  of  the  Industry. 
Our  domestic  maitets  have  been 
swamped  with  foreign  flilMnr  iHports 
taken  by  foreign  siihsklised  fishing  op- 
erators who  have  often  caught  the  fish 
immfdiately  off  our  coast.  The  foreign 
operators  are  usually  subsidised  In  nu- 
merous ways  which  prevent  our  flsher> 
men  from  competing.  When  we  cannot 
compete  and  are  driven  off  the  high  seas, 
the  foreign  governments  establish  Im- 
portant international  fishing  rights  im- 
mediately off  our  coast. 

One  approach  to  the  problem  of  the 
fishing  industry  would  be  a  Oovemment 
price  support  subsidy.  I  would  prefer 
another  aiH>roach — that  of  the  Oovem- 
ment helping  our  domesUc  fishing  in- 
dustry to  expand  its  maricets.  Und^ 
this  program,  the  Oovemment  would 
serve  primarily  the  function  of  a  bank 
accepting  foreign  currencies  tar  dollars 
and  providing  long-term  loans.  No  fish- 
ery products  would  be  accumulated  for 
storage  at  Oovemment  expense  and  no 
Oovemment  price  support  subsidy  would 
be  Involved.  By  expanding  expcuts.  the 
industry  can  better  compete  In  the  Amer- 
ican domestic  markets. 

The  inclusion  of  fishery  products  in 
the  food-for-peace  program  offers  an 
approach  to  this  serious  problem  of  the 
fishing  industry  as  it  has  offered  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  American  agricul- 
ture. While  helping  to  aolve  these  prob- 
lons  the  food  for  peace  program  can 
promote  our  defense  and  security  and 
our  humaiUtarian  goals  ot  i»t>viding  eco- 
nomic develcHJunent  and  food  for  our 
friends. 

THE    ADMENISTRATrON-S   TAX   RE- 
FORM PROPOeAL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
most  people  in  the  country  realize  that 
it  has  always  been  Senate  policy  to  await 
House  action  on  tax  proposals  before 
beginning  formal  consideration  of  them. 
The  House  has  traditionally  been  the 
tax-writing  body,  and  until  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  reports  a 
bill,  there  is  no  measure  on  which  to 
base  Senate  hearings.  The  House  com- 
mittee is  now  wrestling  with  a  draft 
of  a  tax  bill,  and  I  hope  one  win  be 
forthcoming  soon. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  waits  for  the 
House  to  act  first  has  not  deterred  us. 
of  course,  from  studying,  analyzing,  and 
dissecting  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  both  tax  reform 
and  tax  reduction,  and  tram  coaling  to 
some  firm  conelusioos  on  the  principles 
involved.  Nor,  I  am  dad  to  aay.  has  It 
kept  tbe  people  of  the  ooonfery  froB 
doing  the  same,  and  from  wrltiOK  to  as 
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betortbe«o 
movmmt,! 


>  that  MitlMr  of  these 
teomt  %  fMtor  in 
the  Mem  of  ertOetam  tlMK  has  bkmmip 
araund  the  refoim  ptopoeal  to  llailt  In- 
dtvMaal  Itemlaed  dedueUons  to  fhOM 
vliioli  eouMd  •  peroenk  of  the  taiqiayer's 
adjusted  froamoenie.  I  know  that  they 
do  aei  eoior  la  any  way  »y  own  assefls- 
ment  at  this  laooaunendation. 

I  say  wtthoot  reserratlon  that  this 
proposal  U  in  coueelfod.  It  Is  grossly 
unfair  to  many  peofte,  and  It  wooM  be 
detrtmantal  to  rsMitfous  and  social  ptog- 


R  wcoM  strAce  directly  at  the  taxpay- 
er who  ItamJaes  his  dednettons  instead 
of  taklnc  a  standard  If  percent,  since  It 
vovld  aDow  him  to  itemlM  oody  thoae 
dedaetloBs  abovo  f  peseent  of  his  gross 
hieoaae.    la  other  words,  a  man  whose 
deduetiaBs  total  It  percent  of  his  In* 
come  woidd  actually  get  no  more  tax 
crecM  than  a  aian  who  takes  the  stand- 
ard  10-peroent  dednetlon. 
^  Therwytion  against  this  proposal  has 
been    widespread    and    Tlgoroos — and 
rightly  so.   It  hM  not  been  concentrated 
within  any  one  vocal  mlnorl^  group  in- 
terested bi  proteetlnc  its  vested  Inter- 
ests.    The  ertUdam  has  oorae  Instead 
from  mtnlsters.  eiuirch  aModations,  di- 
of     charitaMe    organlBatioQs, 
eonstrueUoB  leaders,  real 
associations,   eeonomlsts.   finan- 
cial writers,  sdiolars.  and  the  average 
taapayer.    R  is  diffleolt  to  recall  when 
any  tas  provision  has  had  such  wide- 
spread,  and  I   b^evs  vahd.   crltMsra 
launched  against  it. 

I  would  like  to  illustrate  in  some  de- 
tail one  way  in  which  I  feel  the  5-per- 
oent  Hoor  would  be  unfair.  Members  of 
various  church  denominations,  such  as 
the  Methodists,  and  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  are  asked  to  eontrfimte  a  tenth 
of  their  Income  to  their  church.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  ft-per- 
oent  floor  Is  adopted,  people  who  are  now 
eoatribntinc  to  their  ehordi  win.  I  am 
sure,  continae  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  individuals  who 
do  not  accept  such  a  serioos  revonM- 
biUty  toward  the  financial  support  of  a 
reliffloas  denomination  already  con- 
tributo  a  smaller  amount  of  their  in- 
come to  their  church,  and  some  of  py^m 
may  be  inclined  to  contribute  even  less. 
The  inequity,  therefore,  of  this  pro- 
posal is  most  serious  to  the  conscientious 
contributor — ^the  10  percenter — ^because 
he  wfl!  lose  a  deduction  amounting  to  5 
^'"'"''^  of^e^tribution.  The  per- 
son who  ooBlrfbales  only  a  ndninnnn  of 
his  hMome  bow.  and  Brifht  even  be  fai- 
to  eootribtae  toss,  has  much  tarn 


or  nothing  at  an.  wooM  benefit 
the  most 

TMs  form  of  discrimination  eouM  be- 
■le  pattern  not  only  ta  TeMglous 

I  bsrt  among  those  who  eootrfbote 
to  educational  and  wdfare  and  chcrl- 
['\^  _snl»atloos.  The  dedicated  wfll 
eosittaas  to  make  their  large  eontribu- 
tiona.  and  to  suffer  loss  in  tbdr  tax  de- 
ductions, but  the  occasional,  once-tn- 
awhile  oontribut<»-  may  be  discouraged 
from  maldng  any  substantial  contrfbu- 
tlosi  at  an.  This  provision  could  sub- 
fltentially  cut  the  amouBls  raised  by  the 
Utaited  Qivera  ^md.  by  school  endow- 

Lt  drives,  and  by  other  similar  aetivi- 

II  would  be  eontrary.  In  my  opin- 
ion, to  established  American  attitudes 
and  phiVMOphies  toward  agencies  which 
work  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Among  those  who  would  be  hardest 
hit  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
would  be  ix-esent  and  prospective  home 
buyers.  Those  who  have  already 
bought  homes,  and  are  paying  on  them. 
wo«ald  be  caught.  Tbere  would  be  Uttle 
they  could  do  except  take  whatever  kws 
In  dedocUons  for  mortgage  toterest  and 
teal  estate  taxes  the  new  law  thrust  on 
thsoL  They  would  undovibtedly  find 
that  the  net  cost  of  homeownership 
would  increase. 

T1>s  prospective  homeowner,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  stffl  stop  and  think— 
do  I  want  to  take  on  the  financial  strain 
of  home  buying  and  the  addlUonal 
hours  of  work  lequhsd  to  tn^iw^in  a 
home,  if  I  am  denied  part  of  the  deduc- 
tion for  mortgage  Intsrest  and  propeity 
taxes?  This  would  be  a  substantial  part 
of  my  budget,  and  the  dUferenoe  to  being 
able  to  deduct  an  of  my  interest  and 
taxes  and  just  part  of  them  might  be 
the  Biargln  on  wtiether  I  could  swing 
hoBMownerrtilp.  He  oould  decide  to  stay 
in  his  rented  quarters. 

In  both  tnstsnoes.  not  only  would  the 
indivlAial  and  the  famines  k>se.  but 
there  would  be  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
home-bulldlng  industry  and  on  the  econ- 
omy m  generaL 


Apikh 


force  that  would  be  dhruDUve  <t  m^^ 
so^l.  aoonomlc.  reUttom.  aad  ^SSSt 
stiuelurea.  i^bhibh 


gives  less  than  • 


^  I  am  wdl  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  admlnistrmtlon  feds  Its  recommen- 
datkm  for  tax  reductians  would  offset 
kMB  soflered  by  tax  reform.  I  have  seen 
and  studied  the  charts  prepared  by  the 
administration  which  Aom  that  even 
with  the  S-percent  floor  on  deductions, 
the  average  family  would  be  dollars 
ahead  because  of  the  overaU  income  tax 
reduction  proposed.  This  may  be  true. 
but  it  does  not  take  out  the  inequities 
in  the  situation — does  not  protect  the 
dedicated  tithe  payer  to  his  church  or 
the  generous  contributor  to  his  charity. 
I  understand  that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  com- 
mittee feel  as  I  do  about  this  ft-pensent 
Ooor  on  individual  deductions,  and  that 
it  quite  possibly  wUl  be  deleted  from  the 
tax  ref onn  proposals  before  any  bin  is 
reported.  I  hope  this  Is  corrset  If. 
howevsr.  it  should  be  reoommended.  I 
Shan  eertataily  do  what  I  can  to  see  that 
it  to  deleted  when  the  bm  reaches  the 
SflDSte.  To  accept  the  proposal  would 
be  to  admit  into  our  tax  structure  a 


JOBS  FOB  YOUTH  ''! 

Mr.  BOQO&    Mr.  President  tte  ^ 

for  a  stepped-up  program  of  voSS 

education  in  this  eeuntry  k  b^w^? 

Phaslaed  time  and  thne  agahi^^Z^ 

m«toand  studies  of  those  ctesmt  toS 

An  editorial  to  the  Aprtl  M  edldn  <.# 
the  Washington  Post  to  one  of  thefeU 
eommento  and  one  deservtaig  the  aS 
tion  of  Members  of  this  body. 

I  htHDe  that  thto  emiduuto  on  the  iMrf 
for  vocational  education  wm  not  lo^ 
heeded  and  wfll  resuH  ta  passsgs  itf  a 
1S23.  a  bini  have  tatroduced  to  exm 
vocayonal  education  throughout^ 
country.  ^ 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  at  flik 
time,  Mr.  President  the  pressing  need  tor 
greater  understanding  of  the  fote«^ 
automation.  The  increased  autouutka 
of  industry  goes  hand  ta  hand  wltoJd^ 
lessness  of  youth  because  for  the  £ 
part  youth  are  unsiclUsd.  AntomS 
generally  replaces  the  nwnty^  ^  gg 
ooontry's  work  force.  8.  185,  whiehl 
tatroduced  last  year  and  again  on  Jtm. 
ary  IS  of  thto  year,  provides  for  a  Wtoh 
Hook  Oonforenoe  on  Automation.  Km* 
passing  day  underlines  the  need  for  nch 
a  eonf erenee  and  the  Indhidoa]  SbUi 
conferences  which  would  precede  tt  Ite 
Uttto  to  understood  about  the  pioUm 
by  the  country  at  large.  Iaskunanlae« 
ooosent  that  the  editorial  "Jobs  tat 
Youth"  be  printed  ta  the  Rxoou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltoclil 
was  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  ta  the  Rscqol 
as  follows: 

Joas  worn  Tbvnr 

Th»  quotation  books  are  full  of  ■». 
thsgias  OB  the  stUs  of  idlMMss,  inelodiMito 
inoontsstabls  obsarvstlar.  that  the  Dtfl  i^ 
work  for  Idle  handa.  And  tdlan«aa  to  at  to 
▼ary  worst  whaa  U  la  Uivoluntary  aai  ^ 
flletad  upon  tba  jroung  and  Ttgorow  ate 
would  like  to  work.  It  la  an  <n— wj.»ii^| 
fact.  howvTCT.  aa  the  Prealdent'i  Cotninttto 
on  Touth  Kmployment  haa  Juat  potntsd  est 
la  tu  r«port.  that  tha  imefnploTXDMit  lato 
for  boya  and  glrla  IS  to  21  yaars  of  aga  to  sot 
ao  high  aa  to  cooatltuta  a  moat  swImb 
national  problam. 

The  problem  U  at  Ita  worst,  aa  might  te 
expected.  In  cltlea.  """"g  tha  poorly  eSn- 
eatad.  among  Negroaa  and  Puerto  Bleaac 
that  la.  among  thoaa  leaat  able  on  their  on 
to  do  anything  about  it.  Thatr  unem^o^ 
ment  grows  out  of  inadequate  tralnh^  to« 
adequste  motlTatton  to  leam  *n4,  of 
out  of  dlacrlmlnaUoc  by  amptofara 

count    of   race.    The   Committee   tH 

recommenda  thrusts  In  two  directions:  

prorlng  tha  preparation  of  young  people  te 
Joba.  and  opening  up  Job  opportvmltlea. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  la  tliat  for  a  gnat 
many  Amertcan  youngstara  education  todsr 
la  unrelated  to  oon temporary  reality.  WMh 
the  members  of  the  Ooomtttse  were  la  sowa 
disagreement  about  the  laaka-work  prajeott 
of  the  Prealdant^  youth  employmeat  MB, 
they  were  much  more  xinltad  la  orgl^  aa 
Improvement  la  general  eduoatam.  a^ 
for  chUdran  who  are  not  booad  for 
Tbay  urge  Imptovad  voeatlo^ 

daaaee  amall  aaough  to  aOord  t 

tentl<Ki  and  with  materials  which  are  asl 
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erlantad  to  mtodle-claaa  famUy 


caKnra. 

It  It  inUi  sating  that  Praaela  Kappal. 

mkr*^'-'^  of  Bducatlan.  had  almoat  aaaeUy 
HM  same  oounaal  to  offer  when  he  Iselinsil 
ttemOj  before  the  Houee  General  Subeom- 
^llse  ea  Bducatlon.    Be  put  It  Tery  plainly. 

•Tt  aay  not  be  long  before  virtually  all  joba 
^lOl  fwiulrc  aome  kind  of  speelallaed  trata- 
h»  togather  with  a  good  barkgrrwind  In  gan- 
anl  edoeatloa.  If  we  do  not  make  provl- 
^gM  la  our  aehoola  for  vocational  education 
spiMS  I  unifies  for  creryone  who  might  need 
tbsaa.  we  wUl  be  compounding  for  the  future 
oar  present  problem  of  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. More  spedaUaad  training  oppor- 
'  '*«"  tcr  dropouto.  special  work-study 
for  potential  dropouta.  and  epeeUl 

for  tboee  with  eeademlc.  eodoeco- 

B.  aad   other   handlcapa   are   urgently 


Those  who  oomplaln,  aa  aome  undoubtedly 
«m.  that  thto  remedy  to  bound  to  be  a  Tcry 
flostty  one,  ought  to  compute  the  eoclal  and 
Booetary  eoate  of  youth  Idleness,  with  Its 
oitoadant  dellnqueney,  crime,  and  contempt 
tm  aO  the  eonuauntty^i  ▼aluea. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
tlier  morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
toalness  is  concluded. 


ORDKR  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Mk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  Its  deliberations  today 
tt  stand  In  adjournment  to  meet  at  11 
stlock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jsetion.  is  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 
1063 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESXDnn*.  The  clerk 
wlD  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
■DsnkDous  consent  that  further  pro- 
tXMngs  under  the  q\x>rum  call  may  be 
tfvensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  has 
tbe  unfinished  business  been  laid  before 
the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
tectlon.  the  Chair  Uys  before  the  Senate 
tbe  unfinished  bustaess. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  6517)  making  supple- 
B«ital  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
•ding  June  30,  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment . 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  rolL 

pe  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
""•nlmous  consent  that  further  pro- 
eeedlngs  under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
Pansedwlth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, la  is  so  ordered. 


A  NEW  CRISIS  IN  THE  lilDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  Presidsnt.  I  wish  to 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  situation  which 
I  see  as  a  new  threat  to  intamattonal 
peace  rising  on  the  horlaon  and  «"«»i«ng 
from  the  Middle  East.  Once  agahi.  this 
region  may  stand  on  the  brink  of  an 
armed  conflict,  and  nothing  less  than 
considered  and  prompt  action  by  tbe  UJB. 
Government,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
free  world  can  stop  the  escalation  of 
events  toward  that  possible  eventusdlty. 

To  stop  a  mounting  war  threat  now 

and  foreclose  also  renewed  Communist 
mischief— the  United  States.  In  concert 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  France,  and 
other  Interested  nations,  should  offer  to 
Join  in  a  collective  defense  sgreement 
with  Israel  and  any  other  Middle  East 
state  willing  to  Join  and  carry  out  Its  ob- 
ligations— for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East,  guaran- 
teeing military  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion to  prevent  or  thwart  any  effort  to 
alter  Its  boundaries  by  force.     Such  a 
TOUective  defense  agreement  would  in- 
clude, if  need  be.  any  means  needed  to 
secure  and  protect  the  territorial  integ- 
rity and  political  independence  of  any 
other  nation  party  to  the  agreement  re- 
questing this  aid  against  armed  aggres- 
sion, pending  the  development  of  a  more 
comprehensive  sjrstem  of  regional  secu- 
rity In  the  Middle  East  area.     Such  an 
agreement  would  be  essentially  compa- 
rable to  the  mutual  defense  treaty  we 
signed  with  the  Philippines  in  1952. 

I  refer  Members  of  the  Senate  to  that 
treaty,  because  I  think  It  is  so  apposite  to 
the  situation  we  now  face  in  the  Middle 
East  That  treaty  also  was  designed  to 
be  an  interim  treaty.  I  quote  from  the 
treaty  itself,  which  is  to  be  found  at  59 
Stat.  1031,  adopted  on  August  30.  1951 
which  called  for  the  treaty  pending  the 
development  of  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  regional  security  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

The  treaty  was  a  treaty  without  date, 
and  could  be  denounced  by  either  party 
on  1  year's  notice,  carrying  out  the  idea 
that  it  was  interim  in  character. 

In  addition,  the  treaty  provided  for  the 
contingency  of  armed  attack,  and  related 
to  mutual  aid  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  in 
the  case  of  armed  attack— I  quote  from 
article  4  of  the  treaty— "in  the  Pacific 
area."  I  repeat  those  words,  "in  the  Pa- 
cific area." 

So  the  treaty  was  limited  in  operation 
by  both  sides,  that  is,  aid  by  the  Philip- 
pines to  us  and  aid  by  us  to  the  Philip- 
pines, In  the  event  of  armed  attack  in 
the  Pacific  area,  rather  than  an  under- 
taking of  a  genera]  worldwide  agreement, 
as  are  the  implications  and  terms  of 
NATO  and  other  defense  agreements  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party.  Of 
course,  the  treaty  had  the  usual  clause 
with  which  we  have  now  oome  to  be  fa- 
miliar, namely,  that  the  parties  would  act 
to  meet  the  common  dsjigers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitutional  process.  It 
provided  also  for  coordination  with  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
and  with  United  Nations  procedures, 
and  showed  it.  as  it  was,  to  be  a  defense 
sgreement  which  was  consistent  with 
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what  was  contemplated  by  the  United 
Nations.  So  the  analogy  is  a  very  clear 
one. 

As  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  It  Is  suffldent  to  point  out.  in  re- 
spect of  that  Interest  that  in  lOM  we  con- 
sidered the  area  so  critically  important 
to  Amertcan  seciirity  and  International 
peace  that,  with  the  support  of  congres- 
sional legislation,  the  President  sent  the 
Marines  and  fleet  units  to  T.>KfiTypn  ^ 
order  to  maintain  the  peace  and  security 
of  that  area. 

Havbig  outlined  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  needs  of  the  situation.  I  tavlte  at- 
tention, historically,  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  three-party  declaration  to 
which  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  France  are  parties,  which 
was  dated,  as  I  remember,  to  May.'  19S0— 
a  declaration  which  stiD,  to  law  at  least 
rematos  to  effect— to  which  the  three 
parties  pledged  themselves  to  hold  the 
borders  as  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  tovlolate  and  to  assure  and  gxiar- 
antee  those  Iwrders. 

One  might  ask.  therefore.  Why  a  new 
agreement?  Why  a  new  mutual  defense 
treaty  to  face  of  the  decUuation  by  those 
three  powers  at  that  time? 

J^:^^'^^^^^^^  ^  President, 
will  Uie  Senator  yield,  or  does  he  prefer 
to  complete  his  statement? 

B«r.  JAVrrs.  Let  me  finish  my 
thought,  and  then  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
yield. 

The  potat  made  Is  twofoW.  First. 
the  treaty  is  a  bilateral  arrangement. 
The  declaration  of  May  1950  has  been 
toterpreted  as  a  unilateral  declaration. 
Second,  the  number  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  since  that  decUiration  has 
been  such  as  to  raise  questions  as  to 
whether  it  still  remains  the  valid  com- 
mitment of  the  three  powers. 

In  addition  to  that  fact,  if  there  Is 
need  for  a  redeclaration  of  that  com- 
mitment to  order  to  make  the  world 
understand  the  imp(»t  of  tt,  I  think  we 
might  as  wen  go  to  the  potat  of  modem- 
istog  the  relationship  aa  between  the 
United  States  and  Middle  East  security, 
as  it  was  shown  to  be  capable  of  modern- 
ization by  the  example  of  the  Philipptoes 
Mutual  Defense  Agreement,  and  tooor- 
porate  an  agreement  of  this  character 
to  our  foreign  poUey.  to  view  of  the  fact 
that,  as  Secretary  DuOes  sUted.  the 
fundamental  tenet,  at  least,  that  there 
Shan  be  to  the  Middle  East  a  secure  and 
todependent  Israel,  has  never  been 
challenged. 

I  now  yield  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUi.  Are  not  the 
borders  of  Israel  stUl  tovlolate?  In 
other  words,  there  have  been  no  aggres- 
sions inside  the  borders  since  the  time 
the  Senator  has  spoken  about,  have 
there?    That  is  my  first  qoestlon. 

My  second  question  Is.  Are  not  the 
United  Nations  patrols  still  to  existence 
ta  that  area?  And  if  that  is  not  enough, 
are  we  not  bound,  under  oar  UUted  Na- 
tions sgreement,  as  we  were  In  the  ease 
of  LdtMmon.  to  go  toto  that  area  without 
anynewpaetf 

I  have  asked  the  Senator  thrve  ques- 
tions. 
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Ikfr.  JAVrrS.  In  response  to  the  first 
question,  as  to  whether  Israel's  borders 
have  or  have  not  been  violated,  of  course 
they  were  violated  very  materially  In  the 
situation  which  preceded  the  United  Na- 
tions' action  taken  in  resp<»ise  to  moving 
Into  the  Suez  area  in  1956.  In  addition. 
It  Is  asserted  that  the  borders  are  being 
violated  all  the  time  by  firing  across  the 
border,  especially  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
area,  by  Syrian  forces  posted  on  the 
other  side. 

So  that,  coupling  the  so-called  feda- 
yeea  raids,  which  preceded  the  1956  act 
and  the  recurrent  firing,  which  have 
taken  place  since  that  time,  certainly  in 
the  Oalilee  area,  one  cannot  say  that 
the  borders  of  Israel  have  not  been  vio- 
lated. 

The  third  aspect,  which  I  will  develop 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks  in  a  few 
m(xnents.  is  the  fact  that  the  mounting 
course  of  events,  including  the  arms  race, 
gives  indication  of  the  grave  threats  to 
Israel's  independence  and  seciuity.  It 
Is  such  a  small  country,  and  occupies 
such  a  small  space,  that  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  we  could  be  f£u;ed  with  a 
fait  accompli  In  one  afternoon.  Israel 
is  located  continguous  to  those  who  swear 
that  its  elimination  is  their  unswerving 
policy.  Therefore,  we  cannot  take  any 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
had  its  borders  actually  violated,  as  was 
the  case  in  1948. 

The  second  point  deals  with  the  United 
Nations  patrol.  There  is  today  a  force 
which  continues  to  patrol  the  border  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt,  and  that  re- 
lates to  the  border  in  the  so-called  Qaza 
Btxip,  and  the  border  considerably  to  the 
south,  in  the  so-called  Sharmel-Sheikh 
area. 

Considering  modem  means  of  warfare 
and  the  development  of  rockets,  as  well 
as  naval  power  in  the  possession  of 
Egjrpt,  and  access  to  Israel  from  Syria, 
which  is  its  northern  neighbor,  which  is 
now  a  part  of  the  tripartite  United  Arab 
Republic,  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
United  Nations  patrol  gives  any  real  pro- 
tection, and  that  therefore  a  more 
definitive  commitment,  of  the  kind  that 
I  have  described,  is  necessary. 

The  third  point  raises  the  question: 
Are  the  borders  now  guaranteed.  The 
only  guarantee  is  the  tripartite  declara- 
tion of  May  1950.  I  have  explained  that 
there  are  two  points  as  to  that.  First. 
It  is  imilateral  in  character;  second, 
it  has  never  been  implemented  by  any 
defense  planning  or  ansrthing  else  that 
anyone  knows  of,  and  it  is  now  widely 
regarded  as  being  somewhat  blimted  by 
the  passage  of  time  and  many  changed 
circumstances. 

However,  it  is  an  effective  declaration, 
and  I  believe  that  in  the  event  of  trouble 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  would  take  action.  How- 
ever it  is  certainly  not  a  clear  enough 
understanding  to  deter  Arab  action  or 
that  Israel  could  rely  on  it  for  help  to 
c<xne  reasonably  and  effectively.  It  Is 
not  a  clear  commitment.  However,  the 
situation  is  such  that  it  requires  some- 
thing far  more  definitive  than  anything 
that  now  exists. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  New  York.  then,  draws  a  distmc- 
tlon  between  the  case  of  Israel  and  the 
case  ot  Lebanon.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  the  Lebanon  case  the  internal  govern- 
ment itself  was  threatened  with  civil 
commotion  and  subversion,  which,  of 
course,  was  fomented  from  without.  In 
the  case  of  Israel,  there  is  a  strong  gov- 
enunent  in  that  country,  capable  of 
making  the  kind  of  treaty  that  I  have 
described,  and  performing  very  effec- 
tively imder  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
irom  Massachusetts  for  his  participation 
in  the  debate.  He  has  helped  me  mate- 
rially m  the  presentation  of  my  thesis. 

As  to  the  factual  basis  upon  which  it 
rests,  riots  in  Jordan  by  pro-Nasser  mobs 
and  near  martial  law  in  Jordanian  Jeru- 
salem— indeed,  the  closing  of  that  bor- 
der— have  followed  as  a  consequence  of 
the  agreement  by  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq 
to  form  a  "tripartite"  federal  state,  and 
from  Cairo  radio's  repeated  incendiary 
exhortation  to  Its  followers  with  implica- 
tions of  death  threats  against  King 
Hussein. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
closing  of  the  fcK>rder.  I  ask  iinanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  m  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point  a  news  report  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

JoaoAN  iMPosas  Tkawx  Cuaaa 

Amman.  Joboan,  AprU  20.— A  state  of  emer- 
gency and  A  5  pjn.  ciirfew  have  been  Imposed 
on  Jordan's  frontier  areas,  tbe  Interior  Min- 
istry announced  today. 

The  action  was  taken  to  "prevent  Infiltra- 
tion otf  arms  and  subversive  elements." 

Under  the  decree,  travel  to  and  from  Jor- 
dan wUl  be  only  along  authorized  routes. 
Permission  to  leave  the  coxintry  will  be  con- 
trolled by  district  military  commanders. 

King  Hussein's  regime  has  been  the  target 
of  recent  rioting  by  Jordanians  who  favor 
union  with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The 
situation  here  and  in  other  Jordanian  cities 
was  reported  to  be  qxilte  normal  today. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  With  respect  to  the 
Cairo  radio,  and  every  analysis  that  I 
have  read,  the  formidableness  of  the 
threat  of  the  Cairo  radio  coverage  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  keeping  the  Middle 
East  In  turmoil. 

Israel  is  in  a  state  of  alert  because  of 
the  danger  of  a  pro-Nasser  takeover 
of  Jordan.  We  are  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ficulties which  King  Hussein  is  facing 
in  his  own  government.  Indeed,  on  April 
24  Egypt's  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mahmoud  Riad.  threatened  Israel 
by  saying  that  Egypt  was  committed  to 
putting  the  Arab  refugees  in  possession 
of  Israel.  Let  us  remember  that  about 
half  a  million  Arab  refugees  are  con- 
centrated on  the  border  of  Israel  and 
Jordan.  The  implication  as  to  where 
they  would  come  from  is.  therefore, 
clear. 

Israel  Is  also  alarmed  over  the  disclo- 
sure that  Egypt  with  the  help  of  German 
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scientists  and  technicians— man*  ^ 
them  reported  to  be  unrepentantNitti-* 
is  seeking  to  develop  missile  weaD^jLT 
at  least  capable  of  use  with  nucW^ 
weU  as  conventional  warheads—Mw!!! 
as  supersonic  aircraft.  And  Sa^ 
Arabia  is  still  bristling  over  the  ^^mV 
inspired  revolt  and  civil  war  in  Y^l 
supported  by  a  reported  28,000  Egyn^ 
troops  as  well  as  planes  and  annor^ 

In  that  respect,  agam  there  is  some 
news  this  morning  which  may  Indi^ 
a  certain  degree  of  pacification  in  SJ 
area.  It  is  a  considerably  "iffy"  report 
but  nevertheless  it  does  represent  a  nu^ 
ter  of  special  pride  to  me,  and  to  all  (rf 
us,  because  of  participation  in  some  ef 
fort  to  ameliorate  the  situation,  it  u 
reported  In  the  press  that  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Biinker.  has  been  in  Temen 
and  that  some  agreement  for  a  pullout 
by  the  United  Arab  Republic  from  Ye- 
men is  imder  consideration,  conditioned 
upon  Saudi  Arabian  help  to  Yemen,  aad 
that  such  an  agreement  has  actually  been 
negotiated. 

Mr.  President.  In  connection  with  thli 
agreement.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recori)  at  this  point 
a  news  report  published  in  the  Washing, 
ton  Post  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
reix)rt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Egtpt,  SAyoi  Akasia  Sign  Pact 


oif  Tmn 

UNrrxD  Nations,  N.T.,  AprU  39. — Egypt  tai 
Saxidl  Arabia  were  reported  today  to  hsn 
signed  an  agreement  to  end  their  Interrea. 
tlon  in  the  Royalist-RepubUcan  war  In  Ts. 
men. 

Diplomatic  sotirces  said  the  agreement  It 
now  in  the  hands  of  UJf .  Secretary  Oeooil 
U.  Thant.  They  reported  he  Is  prepand 
to  move  within  24  hotirs  to  set  up  a  UJf. 
observation  team  In  Yemen  to  see  that  tte 
pact  is  carried  out. 

This  could  mean  the  end  of  the  oonllkt 
that  began  last  September  and  threatensd 
to  explode  Into  a  full-scale  war  between  tb* 
U-AJl.  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Under  the  agreement,  Egyptian  President 
Nasser  and  the  Republican  Government  of 
Yemen  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  ap- 
proximately 20,000  Egyptian  troops  now  la 
Yemen.  In  return,  Saudi  Arabian  Pr«al« 
Prince  Faisal  promised  to  end  all  mlUtarj 
aid  to  Yemen's  ousted  monarch,  Mohammad 
al-Bard. 

Thant  Is  expected  to  announce  In  a  report 
to  the  Secvu-ity  CouncU  Tuesday  that  the 
agreement  had  been  signed.  Sources  aaid 
he  woxild  send  an  advance  party  immediately 
to  Yemen's  capital,  Sanaa,  to  arrange  tor 
dispatch  of  the  U.N.  observation  team. 

The  reported  signing  of  the  agreement 
came  more  than  2  weeks  after  VB.  media- 
tor Ellsworth  Bvmker  retiirned  from  tbs 
Middle  East  with  the  formula  for  ending 
the  outside  Intervention.  Thant  held  up 
a  decision  on  U.N.  supervision  until  he  ob- 
tained a  written  pact. 

In  January,  President  Kennedy  wroU 
Nasser  and  King  Saud  privately,  urging  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  could 
result  in  an  improvement,  but  it  could 
also  result  in  a  worsening  of  the  situa- 
tion through  the  repatriation  of  Egyp- 
tian troops  which  have  now  had  battle 
experience  and  by  giving  President  Nts- 
ser  one  front.  Israel,  instead  of  two. 
Jordan  and  Yemen,  to  be  active  on. 
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It  Is  also  another  Indication  of  what 
M  many  of  us  tmderstand  about  the 
j^  East  aims  race,  with  the  battle- 
^^l^ied  Egyptian  txoos»  making  the  altu- 
gtjon  more  threatening  than  it  has  been 
In  recent  srears. 

In  this  tense  climate  Israel  is  the  prime 
uiget  of  the  new  union  and  of  Nasaer 
propaganda.  In  a  Joint  announcement, 
ttie  three  Arab  states  warned  that  the 
Pi^^xMed  Joint  Arab  military  force  would 
»^j])erate"  Israel,  which  la  described  as  a 
Ifrritory  under  foreign  occupation. 
yrtdie  it  may  be  difflcult  to  see  how  the 
tliree  Arab  coimtrles  which  have  so  little 
In  eommon  and  a  record  of  political  in- 
gtabillty  can  make  a  federal  union  work, 
ndtber  the  United  States.  Israel  nor  the 
tnt  world  can  ignore  this  development 
eseept  at  their  peril. 

This  iB  the  third  major  effort  by  Presi- 
dent Nasser  to  achieve  his  openly  pro- 
eiaixned  ambition  to  bring  about  an  Arab 
union  under  his  leadership.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  Union's  support  of  Nasser  goes 
iu  beyond  even  the  huge  masses  of  guns. 
tfftfat,  planes,  submarines,  and  ships  that 
It  bas  poured  mto  Egypt  to  reequip  Nas- 
ger's  armies.  Because  the  Kremlin  knows 
Ifftel  is  committed  to  the  free  world  by 
conviction  as  well  as  every  other  tie.  It 
legards  Israel  as  legitimate  prey,  and  it 
wfD — as  it  has  already — tise  every  oppor- 
tunity to  stir  up  the  Arabs  and  sui;^x)rt 
their  attacks  on  Israel. 

In  my  opinion,  the  United  States  as 
well  as  Israel  can  remain  indifferent  to 
the  potential  of  this  Arab  union  for 
trouble  only  at  their  own  peril.  Never- 
theless our  Government  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  negotiations  among 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq  involve  problems 
on^  of  internal  Arab  relations,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  express  its  views 
St  this  time.  However,  the  United 
States  has  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not 
opposed  to  any  arrangement  arrived  at 
through  a  process  of  free  negotiations 
ss  long  as  it  is  not  directed  at  any  other 
state  in  the  area.  I  have  already  made 
it  clear  that  it  is  directed  at  a  state  in 
the  area,  namely,  Israel. 

The  United  States  expressed  concern 
over  the  arms  race  acceleration  caused 
by  the  disclosure  that  Egypt  Is  employ- 
ing German  scientists  and  technicians 
on  rockets,  missiles,  and  Jets.  In  re- 
sponse to  protests  which  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  and  I.  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  have  made,  the  U.S.  Government 
assured  us  of  its  "deep  ancl  contmuing 
Interest  In  the  security  of  Israel  and 
other  Middle  Eastern  States."  and  that 
"It  is  exploring  all  avenues  of  approach 
to  an  effective  amelioration  of  a  worri- 
some and  complicated  problem.** 

However,  realism  recognizes  that  time 
is  running  out  on  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  that  it  is  already  too  late  for 
factflndmg  explorations  and  theories 
which  call  for  evenhanded  dealing 
with  Egypt  and  Israel. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  central  thesis 
that  I  wish  to  lay  t>efore  the  Senate  and 
the  country:  We  cannot  eqiiate  Israel's 
defensive  measures  with  the  announced 


Intention  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
attack  and  destroy  Israel  by  armed  force. 
We  cannot  equate  Prime  Minister  Ben 
Guri(m's  constant  reiteration  of  Israel's 
desire  and  willingness  to  make  peace 
with  the  Arab  States  by  negotiation, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  an- 
nounced determination  of  the  Arab 
States  not  to  sit  down  with  Israel  and  to 
treat  her  as  an  interloper  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  omit  completely  and  refuse 
even  to  comprehend  her  existence  as  a 
State,  and  to  have  only  the  determina- 
tion to  drive  her  people  into  the  sea.  I 
do  not  consider  it  evenhanded  to  extend 
that  kind  of  national  intention  and 
design,  as  so  profoundly  expressed  before 
the  world,  one  with  the  other.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  equate  defense  with  the 
announced  intention  of  attack  to  destroy 
by  armed  aggression,  which  Is  the  Juxta- 
position of  i>ollcy  with  which  we  are 
faced  in  the  Middle  East. 

Israel  is  a  dependable  and  effective 
ally  of  the  free  world  in  the  Middle 
East — one  of  the  very  few  there.  No 
one  can  say  as  much  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  For  example,  on  73  issues  in 
the  XJ2i.  General  Assembly  in  1950,  the 
United  Arab  Republic  voted  with  the 
VJBSH.  53  times,  with  the  United  States 
4  times,  and  abstained  16  times.  We  can- 
not ignore  the  fact  that  Israel  has 
repeatedly  and  unconditionally  offered  to 
enter  negotiations  for  peace  and  stands 
ready  to  support  our  objective  of  stabil- 
ity m  the  Middle  East,  while  President 
Nasser's  policy  measures  and  eonUnued 
agitation  serve  to  block  US.  objectives. 

We  have  been  of  great  help  to  I*resl- 
dent  Nasser.  I  think  it  is  time  to  reeval- 
uate whether  oiu-  help  in  that  respect  has 
been  the  right  kind. 

U.S.  recognition  of  the  regime  In 
in  Yemen  helped  to  extricate  President 
Nasser's  army  from  a  possible  military 
disaster;  and  current  truce  negotiations, 
on  which  I  reported  a  moment  ago,  while 
most  welcome,  do  not  change  this  aspect 
of  the  situation.  The  massive  U.S.  aid 
program  to  Egypt,  which  totaled  $250 
million  in  1962,  rescued  President  Nas- 
ser's government  from  collapse.  It  is 
feeding  Egypt's  hungry  milUons,  train- 
ing its  students,  helping  to  develop  new 
industries,  and,  as  a  result,  presenting 
President  Nasser  with  the  kind  of  pres- 
tige he  needs  for  his  Pan- Arab  ambi- 
tions. This  aid  and  our  mediation  in 
Yemen  were  risky  moves  on  our  part.  I 
believe  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  President  Nasser  is 
incorrigible,  and  that  we  cannot  effec- 
tively neutralize  him.  much  less  keep  him 
from  threatening  world  peace.  Nor  can 
we  let  him  feel  free  to  threaten  world 
peace,  because  he  threatens  us  with  com- 
munism as  an  alternative  to  him.  That 
would  be  much  less  likely — namely,  the 
alternative  of  communism — if  President 
Nasser  were  not  allowed  to  pltmge  the 
Middle  East  into  flames,  which  is  ttie 
ultimate  direction  of  his  policy. 

The  situation,  therefore,  calls  for  a 
sharp  change  in  our  present  policy  of 
deaUng  evenhandedly  with  friend  and 
foe  alike  In  the  Middle  East.  There 
should   be  no   ambivalence   about  our 


policy,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
President  Nasser's  foreign  policy  has 
been  helpful  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  Uie  Communist  cause;  little 
doubt,  too,  that  this  support  is 
largely  in  payment  for  Soviet  military 
and  economic  assistance  and  for  the 
Kremlin's  support  aganst  IsraeL  There 
is  little  doubt,  too,  that  the  support  of 
the  United  States  in  laxge  measure 
helped  President  Nasser  with  his  ambi- 
tions; ctnd  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Kremlin's  support,  which  in  effect  is 
support  against  Israel,  is  support  in 
terms  of  Soviet  military  and  economic 
assistance  which  is  rendered  to  Presi- 
dent Nasser. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
do  all  it  can — including  the  phasing  out 
of  foreign  aid — with  Egypt  to  cause  it  to 
abandon  the  arms  and  missile  race  as  a 
useless  and  senseless  waste  of  its  re- 
sources. The  fact  that  we  can  have  con- 
siderable influetu;e  on  President  Nasser 
when  we  set  our  minds  to  it  is  evidoit 
from  the  Yemen  situation,  in  which  ap- 
parently our  mediation  may  bring  about 
some  result  By  offering  to  guarantee 
the  security  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Israel  and  any  other  qualified  Middle 
East  state,  as  we  have  seemingly  griaran- 
teed  Jordan  and  Saudia  Arabia,  we 
should  be  able  to  drive  home  to  President 
Nasser  the  futility  of  his  dream  of  de- 
stroying Israel  and  the  expensive  vanity 
of  his  huge  arms  preparations.  By 
dispelling  all  fears  of  aggression  by 
Egypt  or  Israel,  we  could  then  initiate 
the  first  measures  toward  excluding  the 
Middle  East  from  the  cold  war.  and  thus 
endeavor  to  bring  to  an  end  the  present 
state  of  belligerency,  and  move  toward 
disarmament  and  peace. 

We  should  make  it  very  clear  that  if 
Egypt  refxises  to  halt  its  rocket  race  and 
arms  buildup,  we  must  then  help  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  the  arms  she  needs  to 
defend  herself. 

Again  I  emphasize,  as  I  did  in  answer 
to  the  question  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SALTtmsTAix], 
that  this  very  fine  country  could  be  ex- 
tinguished in  an  afternoon.  A  look  at 
the  map  indicates  the  bulge  of  Jordan 
into  Israel  at  the  place  where  Israel's 
greatest  amount  of  industry  and  popula- 
tion is  concentrated.  So  we  must  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  capability  for 
maintaining  a  defense  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air.  We  should  help  Israel  under 
present  circumstances,  as  well  as  provide 
a  more  enduring  guarantee  of  her  se- 
curity, which  guarantee,  no  matter  how 
fast  we  might  move,  would  still  take  a 
few  days  to  mount.  We  have  already 
done  something  in  that  respect  by  pro- 
viding Israel  with  defensive  Hewk  mis- 
siles. I  think  that  was  our  own  recogni- 
tion, through  the  Pentagon,  of  this  policy. 

While  I  am  talking  about  the  Penta- 
gon. I  think  it  ts  important,  as  an  aspect 
of  American  policy,  to  think  back  upon 
the  time  when  we  sent  our  troops  into 
Lebanon,  and  to  recall  our  views  at  that 
time.  That  action  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  It  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
OTur  troops  had  a  secure  mode  of  egress, 
in  that  we  were  secure  on  the  flank  in 
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reapcct  of  Israel.  The  gentlemen  who  do 
our  planning  at  the  Pentagon  are  very 
unromantic.  They  are  not  too  much 
concerned  about  the  Jewish  national 
home,  or  anything  else;  or  who  may  have 
been  persecuted  and  harassed  peoples 
everywhere. 

The  appraisal  at  the  Pentagon  was  that 
Israel  represents  a  tough,  hard  corps  of 
absolutely  dependable  defense  in  terms 
of  the  free  world  in  the  Middle  East ;  the 
one  area  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  that  can  be  tied  to.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  decisive 
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cotts,  discrimination  and  other  obstacles 
to  the  free  flow  of  trade,  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  differences 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States,  and 
the   beginning   of   an   era   of   peace   in 


would  provide  a  positive  Initiative  toward  Is  clear  to  many  of  us  who  hav»  h^ 

an  end  to  the  arms  race,  an  end  to  boy-  foUowing   recent   developments  th«!^ 

especially  those  of  us  concerned  iS^ 
the  fate  of  Israel.  "**» 

Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  Utii. 
sense  of  urgency  in  the  sUtementa  nsa 
actions  of  our  Government.     Whil*^ 

which  the  full  potential  of  the  Middle  profess  to  be  the  watchdog  of  the  MWu 

East  could  be  developed  for  its  benefit  East,  that  has  presentiy  come  to^2^ 

and  that  of  the  world.  simply  that  we  watch  and  do  not^t? 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like   to  close  action.                                                    *" 

by  emphasizing  tiie  pinioning  keystone  The  continuing  sense  of  complacent 

character  of  Israel  in  that  area  of  the  among  high  officials  in  our  Oovcto^I 

world.    We  have  some  confidence  that  holds  dangers  of  Incalculable  magnSS 

argimient  in  terms  of  what  we  ought  to     King  Hussein's  com-age.  so  largely  per-  for  the  whole  world.    Although  th«*k 

do  about  seeing  that  It  continues  there,     sonal,  will  pay  off.     I  do  not  say  for  a  only  smoke  and  no  fire  in  the  l^tMu 

and  on  our  side,  Instead  of  being  pushed     minute  that  Hussein  is  any  more  favor-  East  today,  an  outbreak  of  hostiUttBt* 

into  the  sea  or  absorbed  in  some  anarchic    able  to  Israel  than  any  other  ruler  or  which  could  engulf  the  whole  wcnuZ 

Arab  maelstrom.                                                 Arab  State.     He  has  taken  his  position  could  be  Just  around  the  corner^^ 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President,    with   them   as   being   dead   set  against  In  addition,  there  seems  to  be  lacking 

will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield?         Israel.     But   the  fact  is  that  if  Israel's  within  our  Oovemment  today  mtOt- 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield.                              security  were  impaired,  we  would  hold  quate  demonstration  of  real  feeling  ttr 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Is  it  not  also     out  very  little  hope  for  the  mahitenance  the  pUght  of  Israel— and  of  Amoicri 

true  that  besides  everything  which  the     of  the  free  world's  position  in  that  area  deep  commitment  to  the  preservatioo  i^ 

Senator  from  New  York  has  said  about     of  the  world.     I  emphasize  that  point  a  free  and  secure  Israel. 

Israel  being  a  hard  core  hi  that  area,     because  I  recur  to  the  hard  realities  of  If  the  onset  of  Nasser's  Arab  unim 

certainly,  from  my  knowledge,  and  I  am     an  appraisal  of  Israel's  meaning  and  the  presence  of  outside  experts  bmlh 

sure    even    more    from    the    Senator's     strength  in  that  area  of  the  world,  which  developing     vicious     ground-to-KToimd 

knowledge,  we  have  done  everything  we     is  the  final  determinant  as  to  what  ought  missiles  for  Egypt,  and  the  general  eK»- 

can  to  build  up  Israel  economically  and     to  be  America's  policy,  and  which  I  be-  lation  of  the  Middle  East  arms  race  1mm 

socially,  and  in  every  other  way,  for    lleve  must  now  be  directed  by  an  aflttrma-  not  alerted  our  Government  to  the  po- 

the  past  20  years.    If  Israel  falls  now,     tlve  and  meaningful  step  to  assure  that  tential  dangers  in  that  area,  I  do  not 

Israel  will  not  find  herself  exposed  and  know  what  will  do  the  job.    A  number 
alone  as  the  power  declared  to  be  against 
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all  our  efforts  during  that  period  of  time 
will  have  gone  to  waste. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  is  exacUy 
correct;  I  thank  him  for  that  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion.  Looking  down 
the  long  corridor  of  history,  it  is  a  fact 
that  this  showcase  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  modem  technology,  mod- 
em development,  and  modem  ideas  of 
freed<»n  and  culture  Is  bound  to  have  its 
effect  upon  dispelling  the  gloom  of  night 
which  surrounds  so  much  of  the  Arab 
States.  I  see  something  of  an  analogy 
concerning  our  deep  feelings  with  respect 
to  West  Berlin,  which  also  stands  as  a 
beacon  in  the  Conununlst  sea.  So  long 
as  It  stands  and  shines,  it  gives  hope  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  enslaved  by  the 
Communists.  Although  the  Arab  States 
enslavement  of  their  own  people  ts  in 
illiteracy,  in  disease,  in  shortness  of  life 
teniu^,  and  In  lagging  behind  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  50  years,  it  Is  nonethe- 
less a  kind  of  slavery,  even  though  self- 
imposed.  In  the  ultimate  it  is  this  ex- 
ample which  Is  being  developed  in  the 
Middle  Bast  which  will  cause  the  ferment 
that  will  bring  about  a  change.  As  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  so  prop- 
erly said,  this  is  the  great  vindication  of 
American  policy,  which  would  be  swept 
down  the  drain  if  we  did  not  give  our 
attention  to  the  security  issue  now. 

The  economic  issue  is  closely  associ- 
ated with  peace,  and  Israel's  economic 
problems  are  intimately  linked  with  the 
political  situation.  Israel  needs  every 
dollar  of  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  past 
debts  and  sustain  its  armed  forces  as  well 
as  to  maintain  its  current  economic  ef- 
forts. Israel  needs  our  help  to  resist  the 
corroding  effects  of  the  Arab  boycott  and 
blockade. 

These  steps  toward  collective  security 
backed  by  concrete  action  would  be  a 
course  consistent  with  United  States  and 
free    world    Interests    and    security.     It 


her  and  designed  for  her  elimination 
mounts  and  is  consolidated,  as  is  being 
done  right  now. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
and  to  commend  him  for  his  extremely 
thoughtful  treatment  of  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  been  proud  to  work 
slioulder-to-shoulder  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  over  the  years  in  an 
effort  to  influence  American  policies  af- 
fecting that  area  of  the  world. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  the  proposal  he  has  outiined  today  for 
the  formulation  of  a  collective  defense 
agreement  with  Israel  and  any  other 
Aflddle  Eastern  nations  which  choose  to 
Join.  This  is  a  forceful,  clear  and 
explicit  means  for  making  known  Amer- 
ica's dedication  to  the  freedom  and  secu- 
rity of  Israel — and  it  could  be  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  bringing  stability  and 
peace  to  this  troubled  area. 

As  my  colleague  has  indicated,  there 
are  precederits  for  such  an  agreement 
and  under  different  circimistances.  at 
least,  such  compacts  have  proved  suc- 
cessful. It  may  well  be  that  a  coordi- 
nated defense  understanding  is  the  best 
means  for  educating  President  Nasser 
and  his  allies  to  the  fact  that  his  scheme 
to  destroy  Israel  will  not  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  United  States  and  her 
friends. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleague  of  my 
deep  interest  in  his  proposal  and  my  will- 
ingness to  Join  in  any  effort  to  bring  it 
forcefully  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department  and  others  in  a  position  to 
implement  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
about  it:  we  are  moving  into  a  time  of 
real  crisis  in  the  Middle  East.    The  fact 


of  us  who  are  concerned  about  thnt 
developments  have  repeatedly  urged  m* 
tlon,  but  in  response  we  have  reoehcd 
only  assurances  that  the  situation  h 
"viewed  with  alarm." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  the  time 
for  viewing  with  alarm  is  long  past  The 
time  for  studying  avenues  of  approach— 
and  other  excuses  for  Inaction — should 
be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  Is  the  task  of  all  of  us  to  do  wbst 
we  can  to  stimulate  our  Government  offi- 
cials to  view  the  plight  of  Israel  with  tbe 
same  alarm  that  they  apparently  ngui 
the  situation  in  Laos  or  the  problem  of 
Berlin. 

A  most  significant  step  would  be  tor 
the  President  to  issue  a  strong  and  deci- 
sive reaffirmation  of  America's  dedks- 
tion  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  and 
secure  Israel.  This  should  be  a  hsrd- 
hitting,  no-fooling  declaration  which 
woiild  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  reaasot- 
ing  our  Interest  in  Israel's  Independenee 
and  warning  the  Arab  nations  to  keep 
hands  off  this  bastion  of  free  governmcDi 

I  am  convinced  that  a  stem,  cletr 
statement  by  the  President  would  bs?e 
the  support  of  the  American  people  sod 
would  command  proper  respect  amcoc 
the  leaders  of  the  Arab  world.  It  would 
also  give  heart  to  the  courageous  peopk 
of  Israel. 

The  President's  statement  should  be 
followed  up  by  a  series  of  vigorous  and 
fast-moving  efforts  to  bring  about  some 
kind  of  an  arms-control  agreement  In 
the  Middle  East.  Private,  diplomatic, 
and  public  means  should  be  employed  to 
quarantine  this  potentially  explostre 
area  before  the  proliferation  of  destnic- 
tive  weapons  gets  completely  out  of  con- 
trol. 

If  we  continue  to  let  the  situation  drift 
it  seems  inevitable  that  Nasser,  aided  Iv 
his  outside  rocket  experts,  will  develop 


gi^MiDd-to-ground  missiles  which  can 
lalD  destruction  on  IsraeL  The  whole 
hfjanoe  of  forces  In  the  Middle  last,  to 
irlilch  our  Government  policies  seem  so 
^^dleated,  would  thus  be  knodced  Into  a 
0oeked  bat,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  Israd 
gifht  be  sealed. 

The  ironic  thing  Is  that  Nasser's  fever- 
trii  efforts  to  develop  the  means  to  blow 
Inael  off  the  map  are  at  least  partially 
made  poosible  by  the  generous  foreign 
«ld  we  are  supplying  him.  This  assist- 
anee  has  permitted  Egypt  to  divert  its 
own  funds  to  the  expensive  task  of  de- 
Y^oidng  a  potent  rocket  force. 

The  lesson  here  is  obvious.  We  must 
make  clear  to  Nasser  that  although  we 
want  to  help  promote  a  better  life  for 
bis  people,  we  do  not  approve  of  his 
xudng  otir  aid  to  free  funds  to  develop 
military  muscles. 

m  negotiations  with  top  Egyptian  of- 
ficials we  should  emphasize  that  we  re- 
gard the  use  of  funds  freed  by  American 
a«istance  to  build  an  offensive  mlssHe 
oapaclty  as  an  abuse  of  the  program 
which  we  will  not  tolerate. 

Furthermore,  Nasser  should  be  put  on 
notice  that  if  he  does  not  mend  his  ways. 
OoDgress  may  well  write  additional 
goklelines  into  the  foreign  aid  bill  this 
year  which  will  substantially  deny  him 
tbe  sustenance  which  makes  possible  his 
expansionist  designs. 

Having  made  clear  to  the  Arab  leader- 
ihlp  the  foUy  of  continued  aggressive 
ambitions,  we  should  proceed  with  strong 
efforts  to  bring  the  Arabs  and  Israelis 
together  for  face-to-face  negotiations 
OD  a  disarmament  understanding  in  the 
area.  Such  a  meeting,  if  possible  should 
be  arranged  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Uhlted  Nations,  where  the  pressure  of 
worid  opinion  would  certainly  be  help- 
ful In  encouraging  the  Arabs  to  Join  in 
good  faith  participation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  make 
strong  representations  to  the  Soviet 
U&k)n  to  enlist  its  cooperation  in  the 
formulation  of  this  regional  arms 
compact. 

There  Is  reason  to  hope  that  the  lead- 
era  in  the  KremUn  might  be  receptive  to 
leallng  off  the  tinderbox  that  is  the 
Middle  East.  The  apparently  strong 
anti-Communist  nature  of  the  emerging 
Arab  union  may  well  have  disenchanted 
the  Soviet  Union,  thus  making  possible 
their  necessary  cooperation  in  this  vital 
venture  for  peace. 

Tb  those  skeptics  who  say  it  is  Im- 
Po«ible  to  develop  a  workable  disarma- 
ment agreement  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
say  that  the  stakes  are  so  high  that  we 
must  not  hesitate  any  longer  In  making 
a  decisive  attempt.  Certainly,  the  world 
would  applaud  some  kind  of  an  under- 
•tending  which  would  keep  offensive 
■iaailes  and  nuclear  weapons  out  of  the 
area  and  police  it  with  an  effective  In- 
fection system. 

By  utilising  the  forum  of  world  opUi- 
HO  <tf  the  United  Nations,  by  enlisting 
me  cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
ny  making  clear  to  Nasser  that  aid  may 
Jedenled  him  if  he  use*  our  help  to 
divert  funds  for  the  development  of  mili- 
tary arms.  I  think  w»  have  a  fighting 
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chance   to  make  real  progress  m  this 
field. 

"Hie  implications  of  a  pilot  arms  con- 
trol understanding  in  the  Middle  East 
could  be  tremendous.  It  could  serve  to 
spur  the  great  powers  of  the  Bast  and 
West  to  renew  their  efforts  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  momentous  subjects 
of  world  disarmament  and  nuclear  test- 
ing. 

Our  Government  has  repeatedly 
shown  its  willingness  to  sit  down  with 
the  Russians  in  the  major  leagues  of 
world  disarmament  We  should  be  no 
less  willing  to  devote  our  time  and  en- 
ergies to  stopping  the  minor  league  arms 
race  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about  the 
world  arms  race,  we  should  seize  this 
opportunity  for  a  breakthrough  on  a 
limited  scale  which  could  serve  as  a 
model  for  a  worldwide  understanding  to 
save  all  mankind  from  the  inferno  of  a 
nuclear  conflict. 

As  we  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  brave  people  of  Israel,  as  we  salute 
their  many  accomplishments,  let  us  also 
look  ahead  and  plan  ahead  so  that  in 
the  future  this  brave  bastion  of  free 
government  will  remain  independent  and 
secure.  That  is  the  grave  question  which 
must  concern  all  of  us  today.  That  is 
the  challenge  to  which  I  am  hopeful  our 
Government  will  respond  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  coUeague  for  his  custom- 
ary eloquence  and  the  constructive  char- 
acter of  his  additions  to  what  I  have 
said.    I  appreciate  them  very  much. 

I  should  like  now  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  a  very  brilliant  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  today.  He  pictures  a 
problem  that  gives  us  the  deepest  con- 
cem.  In  associating  myself  with  his 
observations,  I  think  I  can  best  charac- 
terize the  peril  by  reciting  an  adage  that 
"a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  No  matter 
how  we  regard  the  situation,  unless  we 
adopt  a  forthright  policy  with  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  world,  any  engage- 
ment there  will  ultimately  involve  us. 
It  might  be  the  spark  tiiat  would  start 
the  conflagration  which  would  wreak 
havoc  upon  civilization.  My  friend  from 
New  York  has  made  a  most  timely  pres- 
entation; and  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  him. 
I  am  very  happy  to  associate  myself  with 
his  observations. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  Senators  as  I  have  ob- 
served them  rise.  Ph-st.  I  should  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  frcMn  New  Jersey 
IMr.  CasxI.  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SALTONSTioj.].  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GhtuxNnfGl. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarics  that  he.  his  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KeatinoI  and  others  have 


made  in  their  deep  concern  about  the 
disturbing  configuration  oi  events  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  I  think  is  increas- 
ingly threatening  the  security  of  Uils 
bastion  of  democracy  and  the  peace  of 
the  area,  if  not  the  entire  world. 

It  is  bitterly  ironic  that  on  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  this 
great  donocraUc  state  this  situation 
should  be  so  threatening.  The  events 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  growth  of  Nasser's  influence 
in  Iraq,  Syria  and  Yemen  is  tending  to 
strengthen  Israel's  most  implacable  foe. 

Second.  There  were  violently  pro-Nas- 
ser demonstrations  recently  in  Jordan, 
whose  takeover  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public would  further  the  oicirclement  of 
Israel. 

Third.  There  has  been  a  mounting 
armament  of  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Including  the  participation  by  German 
scientists  in  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  ground-to-grotmd  missiles 
and  other  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  part  of  a  colunm 
by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  Thursday. 
April  25.  presenting  an  estimate  of  the 
current  state  of  the  Egyptian  armed 
forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IUcord, 
as  follows: 

MiDKABT  POWBB   BaLAMCB 

(By  Haiuon  W.  Baldwin) 
Egypt's  forces  are  tb«  largest  and  have  the 
moat  modern  equipment  of  the  Arab-bloc 
states.  President  Nasser's  government  main- 
tains regular  forces  of  pwbaps  00,000  to 
100,000  men.  with  a  total  mobUlBatloo  poten- 
tial of  about  160.000. 

Tbe  regular  land  forces  Include  four  infan- 
try divisions  (one  Incompletely  organized), 
one  armored  division,  and  part  of  another, 
and  a  commando  and  paratroop  brigade. 
These  might  be  expanded  by  two  to  four 
mere  Infantry  divisions  upon  mobilization, 
though  equipment  and  trained  officers  are 
Insufficient  to  support  such  a  force  fully. 
The  EgypUans  are  believed  to  have  about 
1,000  tanks,  chiefly  Soviet  J8-III  and  T-64 
heavy  and  medium  models. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  30  air  squadrons 
totaling  300  to  400  i^anes.  chiefly  Mlg-io 
and  Mlg-21  fighters,  equipped  with  Russian 
air-to-air,  infrared -guidance  missiles.  The 
IL-28  light  bombers  are  being  replaced  by 
the  newer  TU-16  mediums.  About  two 
squadrons  have  been  formed. 

nXET    HAS    10    SUWMAMUnS 

Egypt  has  10  Soviet  W-class  submarines, 
each  of  which  is  believed  to  have  a  small 
cadre  of  Russians  aboard,  and  seven  destroy- 
ers, plus  half  a  dozen  Komar  motor  torpedo 
boats,  equipped  with  guided  missiles 
Soviet  8A-II  ground-to-air  mlsBUee  are  em- 
plaoed  around  Cairo  and  Aswan  and  at  both 
ends  of  the  Suez  Canal. 

Two  types  of  long-range  ground-to-ground 
bombardment  mlssUes,  each  of  which  can 
carry  about  a  ton  of  conventional  explosives, 
have  been  developed  with  the  aid  of  German 
and  other  foreign  technicians.  One  has  a 
range  of  about  360  mUes.  the  other  180  mUes. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Egyptians 
have  any  nuclear  warheads  or  are  attempting 
to  develop  any. 

The  quality  of  these  Egyptian  fcroes  has 
Improved  since  their  defeat  by  Israel  In  1066. 
particularly  In  the  technical  services.     The 
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Ity  o<  the  KgypiUn*  to  suf^y  th«lr  f c 
la  TwMB.  under  '*<*^''*«^*  baa  be>n  im- 
prsMlTe.  But  tlM  Egyptians  sxifferad  about 
3.000  f— nam—  there  asatnat  intmtor  reatat- 
aaee,  and  the  qnallty  of  thetr  laAuitry  and 
ymelarty  et  tbm  oOeer  eorpa  of  thm  lis* 
appeara  to  b*  low. 

Ifi*.  CASE.  Ifr.  President,  our  own 
Qovemment  terms  Its  policy,  which  Is 
protwbly  the  crucial  factor  In  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  In  the  Bfiddle  East,  one 
of  "even-handed"  treatment  of  both 
sides.  However,  in  the  Usht  of  recent 
developments.  I  think  It  Is  more  accu- 
rate^ described  as  a  poller  of  "wMifuI 
walthis-**  Our  Oovemment  hopes  that 
the  growing  size  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public and  Its  growing  armament  wlH 
somehow  not  threaten  Israel's  secxnity. 
We  wish  that  the  Middle  Eastern  arms 
race  would  somehow  go  away.  But  I 
believe  It  Is  t&ne  to  ask  ourselves  some 
hard  questions. 

Haw  we  made  every  effort  to  assure 
the  secm-ity  and  territorial  mtegrlty  of 
Israel?  Have  we  made  every  reasonable 
representation  to  the  West  German  Oov- 
emment to  discourage  Its  scientists  from 
contrflmttng  to  a  military  buildup  in  the 
ITnlted  Arabic  IlepTd>llc?  Have  we  ex- 
erted every  possible  influence  on  behalf 
of  the  opening  of  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  and 
the  achievement  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  outstanding  Issues  between  them? 
Have  we  fully  explored  the  posslMllty  of 
developing  to  the  full  the  United  Na- 
tions potentialities  for  peaee  tn  the  area? 
Have  we  made  It  dear  that  If  all  efforts 
to  halt  the  oc»tlnued  devek^ment  of 
•ggrenive  military  power  by  the  United 
Arab  RepofaUe  fall,  the  threat  to  Israel's 
seeittlty  win  be  net  In  fun  measure  by 
UJS.  assistance? 

We  have  not  as  yet  had  dear  answers 
from  our  Oovemment  to  these  vitally 
Important  questions. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  gxatefnl  to  my  eoUeagne  frosa  New 
Jersey,  who  has  been  an  IndefotlgaUe 
and  stalwart  supporter  of  the  general 
position  stated  with  relation  to  our  own 
security,  understanding  full  w^  the  sit- 
uation which  surrounds  the  small  coun- 
try oCIsraeL 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me.  I 
wish  to  state  my  understanding  of  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  He  has  empha- 
sized that  the  agreement  of  1950  with 
Rimce  and  England  should  at  this  time 
be  stimulated;  that  planning  should  be 
done  under  it.  and  that  steps  should  be 
prepared  so  that  we  will  be  ready  for 
whatever  quldcaetkm  Is  needed.  Ihttaat 
statement  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  abauid  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  fur- 
ther question.  The  Senator  referred  to 
Syria,  to  Cairo,  to  Yemen.  axKi  so  on,  but 
made  no  ref  eienee  to  Lebanon.  It  is  my 
iiinliiiilindlim  that  alttiough  tbe  Leba- 
nese are  Arabs  hi  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  they  have  a  demoeratle  fonn  of 
government  which,  has  been  cooperating 
wtth  us  to  a  very  large  degree.  Doesthe 
Senator  feel  as  strongly  about  Lebanon 


docs    about    the    other    Arab 


tlmiat  of  my 


as    he 
countries? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Tbe 
speech  today  was  directed  i 
dent  Nasaer's  icadenfatp  and  thoee  he 
has  actively  cnhsted  In  It — aamdy  Syria 
and  Iraq — rather  than  agalnat  the  other 
members  o<  the  Arab  League — and  Leb- 
anon is  a  member  of  the  Arab  League — 
which  may  be  enlisted  as  events  imfokl. 
if  Nasser's  hand  is  strengthened,  or  may 
go  the  other  way.  if  Nasser's  hand  is  not 
strengthened. 

I  would  not  speak  as  strongly  on  that 
subject,  although  Lebanon  has  identified 
itself  with  the  general  Arab  position  of 
driving  Israel  into  the  sea. 

For  our  present  discussions.  I  would 
not  wiah  to  incliide  them  as  bebig  one 
of  the  embers  being  fed  Into  the  flames 
now,  but  would  rather  eoneentrate  my 
attention  on  the  tepUcatlons  of  the 
union  which  President  Naaaer  is  getting 
together. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  to  stimu- 
late our  action  on  our  side  with  Prance 
and  England. 

Mr.  JAYTTS.  I  thoroiq^ily  agree  wtth 
that.  The  Senator^  thesis,  based  on  his 
vast  experience  in  military  matter.  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

We  are  moving  toward  the  Idea  of  a 
mutual  defense  treaty  like  that  with  the 
Ftiillpplnes:  toward  an  alert  status  In 
international  terms,  as  Israel  is  on  an 
alert  status  In  national  terms. 

Mr.  ORUENINQ  rose. 

Mi.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
highly  commend  the  senkxr  Senator  from 
New  York  for  his  masterful,  forthright, 
and  entirely  correct  presentation  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  visited  tbe  MkkUe  East  last  fall  and 
this  winter  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  to  look 
into  the  operations  of  mar  foreign  aid 
program.  I  found  that  throughout  the 
Middle  Bast  there  was  great  apprehen- 
sion about  the  growing  power  of  Nasser 
and  a  resentment  over  the  mani- 
festly lavish  aid  which  the  United  States 
was  giving  to  him.  which  he  oses  to 
achieve  his  objectives— the  objcctivea 
of  conquest  and  domination  of  that  en- 
tire area,  the  extermination  oi  the  free 
State  of  Israel  and  driving  its  pe<^;>le  in- 
to the  sea. 

We  found  these  objectives  voiced  by 
(rfBciaU  in  Turkey,  in  Iran.  In  Syria — 
before  the  latest  revolt — in  Lebanon,  in 
Jordan  and  in  Greece.  Their  expres- 
sions varied,  but  there  was  wonderment 
as  to  why  we  neglected  our  friends  and 
built  IK)  our  potential  enemies,  and  their 
enoniea. 

President  Nasser  has  made  no  secret 
whatever  of  his  parpoaea  and  tntentiona. 
Hla  broadcasts,  both  throogh  the  ofDclal 
radio  station.  Radio  Cairo,  and  throogh 
the  secret  radio  station  which  he  entire- 
ly controls,  clearly  show  his  totcntkna. 
Optnlon  and  expression  tn  Egjpt  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  are  100  percent 
ocmtroOed,  with  no  freedom  of  the 
whateoever.  In  fact,  there  Is 
control— more  nearly  abaohxte  eontrol — 


^prU  SO 

than  is  found  alnust  anywhere  ^ 
Not  only  are  tbe  newspapers  ffMibiiwM 
print  anything  that  PmikCkeMtZtl 
doea  not  want.  b«t  also  they  wg  w* 
struBted  preciaely  what  to  prtat.  ■£ 
not  to  print.  whtA  to  oonoeal.  and  hsT 
to  slant  and  color  the  news.  Thm  ul 
people  become  pawns  in  Nasser's  na- 
Utious  programs  and  '■^^"nim  foddir  la' 
the  wars  of  his  making  Mid  planaliM. 

"Through  the  years  President  Ns«»' 
has  preaidied  openly  tba  *— ninsthn 
of  the  rulers  and  otho*  *>**^fiii  of  g^ 
countries  which  he  wishes  to  subvert 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some  defendMm 
of  our  policy  In  this  area  that  Nsss«  ^ 
softening  his  tone,  that  he  Is  not  ss  nn^ 
bunctious  or  violent  In  his  dA<»ini^tf„|^ 
as  he  has  been  in  the  past.  That  is  not 
the  case.  He  continues  to  preach  u 
sassinatlon.  He  continues  to  pissdx 
violence.  He  continues  to  Incite  to  sub- 
version In  neighboring  countries.  Ba 
continues  to  preach  warfare.  He  mska 
no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  determlna. 
tlon  to  destroy  the  Uttle  country  of  Jor- 
dan, which  is  one  of  the  democrstk 
hopes  in  the  Bflddle  East,  and  little  Is- 
rael. 

I  very  much  fear  unless  the  US.  policy 
of  buflding  up  Nasser  by  pouring  bi 
money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  fall 
military  and  sut>versivc  ventures  is  re- 
versed, that  there  win  be  a  bloody  wv 
m  the  Middle  Elast.  for  which  we  shsll 
bear  a  considerable  responsibility,  sad 
Into  which  we  shall  perhaps  be  inerl- 
tably  drawn. 

As  recently  as  March  19  of  this  yesr 
there  was  a  broadcast  of  "The  Vdee  of 
the  Arab  Nation."  from  Cairo.  I  could 
cite  and  quote  from  many  other  waeh 
broadcasts,  but  this  is  a  clear  illustra- 
tion of  what  Is  going  on  today;  not  5 
years  ago,  not  2  years  ago.  and  not  1 
year  ago  although  It  wait  on  then.  TliJi 
type  of  propaganda — ttiis  type  of  Inom- 
dlary  preachment  of  assassination  of 
rulers  and  officials  of  friendly  eomw 
tries — has  been  going  on  all  throagb 
this  period  of  time. 

The  Voice  of  Cairo  on  March  II 
broadcast  as  follows: 
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,my„  IB  til*  fortheoaslng  battls  for  ths 
!!!!Z^Mi  of  PalMttiM.     Ton  win  aot  b* 


Free  oflic«ra.  ■oiaiara.  atiirdcmta,  and 
brotbcn  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Joctlan.  ham 
long  are  you  votng  to  tolerat*  Baud  sat 
Bnswln? 

Baud  and  Huss^n  are  the  respecUst 
monarchs  of  those  two  oountrlea. 


The  time  has  come  for  tlM  army 
people  to  purt*  tbe  Arab  land  oi  tbe 
rlallit  veatl«ea — the  lackeya  who  have  Mid 
their  honor  and  dignity  and  who  coopecate 
with  the  archenemies  of  the  Arabs— Um 
KngllBh.  the  Americans,  and  the  Jews. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Voiee  of 
Cairo  in  a  oountry  which  we  have  ssb- 
sidlxed  and  arc  continuing  to  subsldiss 
to  the  extent  of  mill  tons  of  dtdlars.  aai 
in  greater  amounts  now  than  ever  pr^ 
viously.  These  words  list  us  among.  !■- 
deed  call  hi  Amrrlrans — tbe  "areh- 
encmles  of  the  Arabs.'*  This  la  but  orn 
more  exanyle.  among  many,  of  "bitiag 
the  hand  that  feeds  you." 

Tbe  broadcast  gc 

call  OD  yoa  to 


^  «>  do  so  as  k»g  ee  the 

^2*  dtgue  to  eontrallinc  the  fate  d  the 


Those  words  are  addressed  to  the  peo- 
Ae  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  of  Jordan. 

mfga  the  Arab  people  In  other  parts  of 
tbs  Arab  botneland  wlU  meet  great  dUleul- 
^  tn  the  battle  for  the  Ubsratloa  of  Pal- 
mgoa»  M  long  ••  there  are  people  like  Huseeln 
la  .jotdan  and  people  like  Baud  and  Pslsal 
IB  the  Arabian  Peninsula. 

j«Mrlallsm  was  able  to  establish  the 
gittc  at  Israel  m  IMS  after  deceiving  the 
kftb  people  with  the  lackey  Arab  rulers  to 
^y^oa  It  entrusted  leaderslilp. 

yne  men  In  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
1^  iltuatloo  Is  serious.  Our  Arab  people 
aK  kievoeably  determined  to  wipe  away  the 
^ugtaae  of  Ivael  and  to  purge  the  Holy  Land 
of  the  remnants  of  Zionism,  which  Is  bos* 
Ujf  to  the  Arabs  and  humanity. 

Ogr  Arab  people  eaU  upon  the  free  AratM. 
beCh  mUltary  and  civilian,  to  onlte  their 
aSorti  to  purge  Jordan  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula  of  the  traitors.  All  the  Arab  peo- 
plg  stand  at  the  side  ct  the  Arab  liberation 
rtfoltttlons  In  any  part  of  the  Arab  home- 
laad.  beoause  the  Arab  UberaUon  battles  and 
^  alms  as  regards  the  fate  of  the  Arab 
action  are  Indivisible  units. 

pree  ofllcers.  come  fcnward  and  fix  the 
WKO  hour;  surge  like  flamee  to  the  palaoee 
laairadh  and  Amman — 

The  respective  capitals  of  Saudi  Arabia 
•Dd  of  Jordan — 

aad  destroy  the  hlreUng  traitors — enemies  of 
Ood  and  of  the  people. 

We  will  then  march  together  on  oxxr  dear 
warped  land — Jemsalem.  Jaffa  and  Haifa — 
sad  the  crime  of  Israel  wlU  no  longer  exist. 

W«  call  the  army  and  the  people  In  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  Jordan  to  quick  ac- 
tkja  and  to  bloody  revolution.  Death  to  the 
of  Ood  and  of  the  people. 


"nils  comes  as  the  official  voice  of  the 
ruler  whom  the  western  world  and  the 
Uhited  States  in  particular  has  repeat- 
edly saved  from  extinction.  The  United 
States  saved  him  at  the  time  of  the  Suez 
crisis.  Since  that  time  we  have  poured 
In  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  help 
him.  presumably  to  rehabilitate  Egypt's 
economy,  but  in  effect,  finance  his  wars. 
He  went  into  the  Yemen  some  9  months 
•go.  sending  in  first  18,000  men,  and  then 
20,000,  and  now,  I  am  reliably  Informed. 
38.000  troops  by  daily  airlifts  In  Russian- 
supplied  planes.  That  war  is  costing 
Nasser  at  the  very  least,  $500,000  a  day. 
It  has  continued  for  9  months.  It  has 
cost  him  more  than  $100  million  to  date. 
While  we  are  pouring  In  money  on  the 
one  hand  to  aid  him  in  domestic  re- 
hsbllitation  he  is  pouring  it  out  in  war- 
fsre  on  the  other. 

What  kind  of  policy  is  that  for  people 
of  the  United  States  who  are  dedicated 
to  promoting  peace  in  the  world? 

At  the  same  time  Nasser  Is  receiving 
military  aid  from  Soviet  Russia,  he  has 
s  great  many  ex-Nads  working  to  pro- 
vide the  modem  weapons  of  destruction 
for  his  purpose  to  carry  on  the  war 
sgainst  Jordan  and  Israel.  In  a  recent 
book  enUUed  "Behind  the  Egyptian 
Sphinx."  which  was  called  to  our  atten- 
tion by  our  American  military  in  Egypt, 
are  listed  a  number  of  ex-Nasls  who  are 
wanted  in  Germany  for  their  manifest 


erlines.  who  are  not  merdy  safely  en- 
seoneed  in  tbe  n.A.R.  but  are  emjdoyed  to 
bdp  Nasser  In  bis  sinister  purpoee  to  de- 
stroy his  peaceful  nelgbbora. 

I  read  tbe  names  of  a  few: 

88  Col.  Otto  Skoxwny;  son-ln-Iaw  of 
Dr.  HJalmar  Schacht.  who  Is  recruiting 
former  Nazis,  and  Is  an  Importer — ar- 
ranges for  arms  shlpmente  mto  Egypt. 

8S  General  Dirlewanger;  known  as  the 
"Buteher  of  Warsaw."  a  Nasser  mlUtary 
adviser  on  guerrilla  warfare. 

SS  Sturmftthrer  Baumann,  alias  All 
ben  Khader;  who  is  with  the  Algerian 
rebel  government  m  Cairo,  and  was  in- 
volved m  Warsaw  massacre. 

Willi  Bemer,  alias  Ben  Kashlr;  who  is 
with  the  Algerian  rebel  government  in 
Cairo,  and  was  an  SA  fUhrer  and  guard 
at  Mauthausen  Concentration  Camp. 

Karl  Luder.  alias  Abdel  Kader;  who  Is 
with  the  Algerian  rebri  government  m 
Cairo,  and  was  a  Hitler  youth  leader  m 
Danzig. 

Dr.  Erich  Alten,  alias  All  BeDa;  who 
is  with  the  Algerian  rebel  government  In 
Cairo,  who  played  a  major  role  tn  the 
assassination  of  Prof.  Tbeodor  I^esslng 
at  Carlsbad  tan  1934.  and  who  was  ges- 
tapo  "CommlST  for  Jews"  In  Galida. 

Leopold  Olehn.  alias  Lt  CoL  Al- 
Nasher;  who  Is  in  charge  of  Nasser's 
state  security  eadre,  modeled  after  Hit- 
ler's S8  oorpa.  and  was  a  chief  of  Hitler's 
personal  guard,  and  a  gestepo  security 
chief  in  Poland. 

Joachim  Daemeing;  who  Is  an  adviser 
on  special  activities— concentration 
camps  in  Egypt— a  former  chief  of  the 
gestepo  in  DUseldorf . 

Dr.  Hans  Elsele;  who  Is  a  oochlef  of 
medical  program  at  oonoentratlon 
camps:  who  is  a  former  chief  physician 
at  Buchenwald. 

SS  Haupstarzt  Helnrich  Wlllermann, 
alias  Lt.  Col.  Nalm  Fahum;  who  is  a  co- 
chief  of  medical  program  at  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  the  former  medical  di- 
rector at  Dachau. 

SS  FUhrer  Bernhardt  Bender,  alias 
Col.  Ben  Salem;  who  Is  In  ctuurge  of 
Nasser's  security  police  which  nms  the 
prisons,  and  was  chief  of  mtelllgence 
service  of  Wehrmacht  security  division 
in  Ukraine. 

SS  OruppenfUhrer  Moeer,  alias  Col. 
Hassan  Suleiman;  who  is  in  charge  of 
youth  training. 

SS  GruppenfUhrer  Buble,  alias  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Amman;  who  is  assistant 
toMoser. 

Johann  von  Leers,  alias  Oman  Amin 
von  Leers;  who  Is  in  charge  of  propa- 
ganda work  for  Nasser,  and  was  formerly 
in  the  Berlin  Foreign  Ministry. 

Louis  Helden.  alias  Louis  al-Hadsch; 
former  chief  of  Deutsche  Press  Agenter; 
works  with  Leers— distributes  Arabic 
translation  of  "Meln  Kampf ." 

Daniel  Perrit-Oentll,  former  SS  fUh- 
rer, worked  for  Wehrmacht  Intelligence 
Service  in  Prance  during  war — sentenced 
to  death  by  France  but  expelled.  Now  is 
French  program  director  of  Radio  Cairo. 

Georges  Dleudonn^,  alias  George  Ol- 
tramare;  former  leader  of  Swiss  Nazi 
Party.  Works  on  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Israel  propaganda  with  Von  Leers. 


And  so  fortli. 

What  possible  juatlflcattan  ean  there 
be  for  tbe  United  States  to  be  pouring  \n 
ite  doDars.  not  only  to  support,  but  to 
encourage,  a  regUne  of  tbia  kind.  wtal(fli 
has  drawn  to  Itself  all  tbe  ctenents  whldi 
are  antithetic  to  tbe  professed  puipuaes 
of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  carry  on 
a  warfare  which  Nasser  has  never  eeased 
to  preach  and  for  his  objective  to  con- 
quer and  destroy. 

Unless  the  Umted  States  reverses  ite 
program  promptly,  and  does  more  than 
merely  study,  review,  and  view  with 
alarm,  unless  we  act  definitely,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  destructive  war  to  tbe 
death  in  the  Middle  East  In  which  thou- 
sands of  people  will  be  killed  and  in 
which  we  will  inevitably  be  involved. 

I  may  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
at  a  future  time,  but  I  think  I  abould 
again  pay  tribute  to  and  commend  the 
fine  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  say  that  in  my  view  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  have  been  led 
down  a  false  trail  in  the  Middle  East 

It  is  about  time  that  we  supported 
and  prevented  the  destruction  of  the  one 
free  nation  in  that  area,  the  one  that 
has  worked  for  the  rehabllltetion  of  ite 
own  and  other  people,  the  one  that  has 
manifested  only  peaceful  intentions,  that 
is  tnrlng  merely  to  exist  and  do  ite  work 
to  advance  civilization  at  home  and 
abroad. 

U  the  United  Arab  Stetes.  under  Nas- 
ser would.  Instead  of  planning  to  go  to 
war,  emulate  Israel,  work  to  educate 
their  people,  to  sanitete  their  countries, 
irrigate  their  deserts,  and  make  a  con- 
tribution to  peace,  we  would  have  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  and  all  ite  countries 
would  progress  and  prosper. 

It  is  a  noteble  fact  that  of  the  many 
nations  In  the  Middle  East  which  have 
received  our  foreign  aid.  none  was  more 
conspicuous  m  the  effective  utilization 
of  foreign  aid  than  was  Israel.  None 
showed  more  public  appreciation  of  this 
aid.  It  is  somewhat  depressing  to  note  In 
many  ooimtries  which  we  have  helped  to 
lift  up  from  dire  destitution,  to  see  how 
little  they  have  shown  their  appreciation. 
That  has  not  been  the  case  with  Israel. 
Not  only  did  we  see  signs  on  highways 
proclaiming  that  the  roads  were  built  as 
a  result  of  Joint  efforts  by  the  United 
Stetes  and  Israel,  but  Israel  has,  at  ite 
own  expense,  Issued  a  very  beautiful  doc- 
umentfiiry  film  in  color,  going  into  detail 
giving  an  historic  account  of  what  US. 
aid  has  done  to  help  the  people  of  Israel 
rehabilitate  themselves. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  realized  that 
this  is  one  country  that  honestly  is  for 
peace  and  civilization,  that  is  firm  in  ite 
democratic  faith,  whose  people  enjoy 
all  the  freedoms,  a  little  country  which 
has  no  aggressive  designs,  that  merely 
wante  to  live  and  let  live,  but  which  is 
actually  also  doing  something  for  back- 
ward countries  by  sending  ite  own  sden- 
dste  there,  and  that  we  ought  to  afBrm 
the  policy  which  we  should  long  ago  have 
stood  for,  namely,  that  we  will  not  coun- 
tenance invasion  and  destiuction  of 
Israel.  We  will  not  permit  our  funds  to 
be  used  to  finance  an  aggressive  war  In 
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the  lUddle  East,  whieh.  an]M»  we  adopt 
suckv »  poU^ult  bwnd  to  oom*. 

>fi^  i&atL  Z  aai  iwr  mfttAil  to 
tiM  ScMtor^tai  AlMka.  Tbrn  •■perl- 
eaoo  ar4  *»|«mhP»^|\ji  poTTfl(*itir*ft**^i  re- 
sidtitat  fkoBitak  txtp  l&ioaab  the  Middle 
But  veie  a  reel  liuvCrat&m  to  me-^n- 
dee^  tlie  movlDs  cauae  for  me  to  come 
forward  wltb  Cbe  SQueatlODs  t  have 
made.  Ttm  Senator's  aoalysla  li  ex- 
tremely accurate.  It  la  baaed  on  con- 
siderable peraonaL  experience.  Wbetber 
he  had  fortlfled  xas  thesis  or  not— and 
he  has.  of  eoozae— Z  am  deeply  Indebted 
to  the  Senator  tram.  Alaska  for  the  re- 
seardi.  sttDallittnf  thoosht,  and  high 
patrtoCfwi  whtif  h  haie  gone  Into  the  poal- 
tlflo  he  has  deeerlhed  so  magniflcpoOy. 

lifr.  OUUENIAU.  Z  may  say  to  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  firom  If ew 
Yoit:  that  Z  thtofc  we  hate  been  led 
Into  tlds  sltnattan  by  mistaken  lodgment. 
I  think  some  of  those  who  have  repre- 
sented oar  comxtry  In  the  ArsbRepubMc 
have  fallen  prey_to  a  nateral  tenrteney 
to  be  frioidly  with  the  rrdlng  power,  to 
appreciate  and  setcud  ttielr  efforts,  to 
the  exteaC  that  Omt  are  worthy,  in  help- 
lar  to  Improve  ttie  lot  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. Bat  la  Mtowtag  tUs  poBey,  whieS 
is  midcTatawlaMe.  we  ha^  begi  led  ta 
bwBdtwg  op  what  may  beeoitic  a  nraalceB» 
stem  BOBeter— in  faelv  abeady  Is  sow 
Tbtxt  Is  a  striking  aaatogy  between  the 
Naawr  poHcy  and  tt»  poBcy  ef  BKkr 
when  he  published  "Meln  Kampf."  Very 
f ew  peepto  took  tta  am 
in  tiMt  bosk  savtauslBr.  Ths 
what  hs  threatened  m  the 
not  happen;  that  It  was  too  hosrlMe. 
Bat  It  dM  happen. 


that 


to  preach  the 

destruction  of  Jordsm  beoaiise  It  le  ae* 

Im  hiB  ertit  apd_tbe  deetraefctca  ef  the 

hold  aav  brief  for  that 

I  tbiak  It  la  thne  we  stopped 

the  war  IB  T4 
._„  tbe  Urn  tiMt  ttafe  waa  a 
ttoa  wtatah  »Ued  lor  his  akU  and  thai  ha 
vMit  to  the  aid  of  the  apvrcascd  people  In 
iiwe  In  tlirilr  m"  The  fasi  la  that 
he  f eBBenfeed  that  rerolutioa  to  eonfOnw 
with  Us  eaqpanstenlst  designs  and  lieoald 
not  hare  gotten  Miyetere  without  his 


^s  troops  were  ready.    They  have 

iB  Tesaen  ever  since  that 

Tba  Rusrian  planea'  airlift  has  be« 
plying   the   28jOM   Egyptian  troops  In 
Yemen. 

I  think  it  Is  not  unfair  to  aay  that  we 
in  the  United  Statee  are  not  without  le- 
q^onsihility  for  Nasser's  mllltazy  v«n- 
turee  as  a  result  ef  bavlna  poured  tn  aid 
for  eci'rw**"*"  purposes  on  one  side  of 
Egypt  and  having  thereby  flnanred  his 
war  on  the  other  side.  Zt  is  time  that 
yt^^ing  was  reversed. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Z  thank  the  Senator 
fronsAladca. 

Mr.  Z)OOaLAa.  Mr.  President,  will 
theBenatoc  yidd? 

Mr.  JAVIZB.  Z  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  aeoator  ficem  HUnote. 

Ifr.  POqOTAft  Z  thank  the  Oenatnr 
fmaa  Kew  York  for  bringing  the  q[oee- 


tion  of  the  Yemen  crisis  in  |yha  Mi4dlt 
BaA  to  the  floor  of  the  flnate  and  to 
tha  attention  of  the  coontxy.  There  la 
now  a  trlnatknal  Arah  laderatien  of 
Egypt.  Syria,  and  ZhMx.  As  the  Senatsr 
from  Alaika  has  mantVaif d.  Yemen  may 
soon  lain  the  roaMtion,  There  era 
NSuser-bupIred  riots  Inside  Jordan, 
where  the  ntmber  of  Palestinian  refu- 
gees Is  very  great.  Indeed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
pointed  out.  one  of  the  avowed  purpoees 
of  thU  federation  te  to  oMItorate  the 
State  of  Zsrael.  er  in  the  language  sddch 
Is  onmmonly  ueed,  drive  Zsrael  Into  the 
sea. 

I  think  this  ii  a  natter  of  eonscm 
so  far  as  the  peace  ef  the  world  Ib  to- 
volired.  The  United  Statee  asted  to 
1956  to  restrain  Great  Britain.  Praace. 
and  Zarad  to  toalr  attacks  on  Egypt. 
Aa  tha  Senator  txam  New  York  peinled 
out  to  his  ipeach.  wo  acted  to  send  the 
Marines  and  fleet  units  to  Lebanon  to 
prevent  ttie  srovemment  of  that  < 


UM. 


Z  supported  the 
lleltii  wa 

sever  ttepeaae.  and  Z  

it  after  the  tost.  Bat  z  do  aay  aiirZ 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pomtf  7 
action  after  tha  eSsnee  haa  trmSJ 
If  we  oe«dd  obtate  a  tripartito  agiea. 
ment.  which  would  aerve  as  a  waaiM 
for  the  United  Arab  "nniMit.  whi?k 
really  dictated  to  tay  Nasser,  i  ttn.^  J 


Zf  my  ">*—>*"y  serosa  toe 
earhr  to  the  IMOX  the  three 
of  Praaes.  Orsat  Brltaha.  sad  the 
States  signed  a  deekuBattm  to 
tbv  stated  that  thor 
altecattan  of  the  eitottog 
to  the 
ae  an 

world,  and  at  least  gare 
East  pledge  that  they  woild  take 
actively  to  oppoee  it. 

I  a 

aafcrndlatoral  aetlaa  en  the  part  of 
United   Stotes.   but. 
action  to  concert  wltti 
and  such  oth( 

I  thtak  the  kMHi  is 
ably  too  heavy  for  the  U 


the 


it 
the 


not 


Stateeto 


Z  haee  always  taksn  the  pealtian  that 
Z  would  not  pledge  aajpseif  to  goarantee 
the  enlrtmre  of  the  iinaeiit  liwitleta 
solely  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Statoa;  bag  Z  thtaik  It  would  be 
well  to  revive  this  earlier  agresment. 
which  has  been  lost  dght  ef.  an 
fuigottsn.  While  Z  knew  that  any 
acttOB  on  oar  part  woidd  invito  re- 
proaches from  Oreat  Britato  and 
nance;  to  Tlew  of  the  fact  that  we 
cheeked  them  to  19Sg.  I  do  not  think  this 
fact  should  stop  us  from  trying.  Z  think 
we  can  make  our  poeitian  one  of  defense 
of  the  peace  from  any  aggrearton  com- 
ing from  any  source,  and  any  attempt 
to  alter  the  eslstinc  territorial  boand- 
arlea  which  prevail  there,  unsatisfactory 
as  soaae  of  theee  may  be. 

I  am  sare  Egypt  and  her  alliei  are  to 
a  Bsu^  strtmger  mUltary  posttioa  than 
they  were  to  IMS  and  agato  to  IMC 
Z  waa  to  Egypt.  Joedan.  and  Israel  short- 
ly after  the  attacksL  The  Egyptian  Army 
made  an  extremely  poos  itacwtag  at  that 
time,  and  waa  to  f^rmpf*^  fligbt.  Had 
the  totervoitlon  of  the  Uhlted  NaUona. 
at  our  instance,  been  withheld  for  S  days, 
to  all  probability  Egypt  would  have  been 
l»ijV«4n^i«iy  defeated  and  Nasser  would 
have  been  oat 

I  am  not  reproaching  the  Eisenhower 
administration  for  acting  as  it  did  to 


Z  therefore  commend  the  Senator  fhse 
New  York.  I  shoold  Bke  to  nty  aoma. 
thing  else,  which  peAaps  may  aeem  rau 
gracious.  Tbere  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
attitude  of  both  Hoasee  «f  Congreaa  ■itw 
regard  to  this  si^bi^ect. 

The  F^welgn  Service  of  this  rnaiiij 
has  many  ftoe  onamiee.  bat  I  believe  «ai 
the  Foreign  Oeirloe  under  aB  ■Hm»nfc_ 
trattona  has  tended  to  be  pro-Arah  I 
wish  to  add  quite  clearly  that  I  do  not 
regard  Ihg  Foreign  Serrloe  to  am  ti, 
to  be  entt-Seaattic    However,  it  h  paeK 


Tnaaaa  foand  ttait  to  la 
the  eaee  when  he  recegirtaed  the 

pendenee  of  the  State  of  Iwael.  an 
compelled  to  go  outside  ttiePbrcign^ 

Ice  to  find  the  initial  Amhasaador  to  tiMt 
ooux^tzy.  to  the  person  of  Mr.  Jamas  (L 
McDonald.  We  have  aU  sineed  ttot 
fact  In  the  negotiations  which  hsve  oc- 
curred. 

Without  wishing  tojnipqgn  or  ehanc/ 
tertse  the  Americaa  ^^leigB  Sexvlet  ki 
the  sUghteet.  I  beUeve  that  Memben  ef 
Congi'ess  shoold  be  aware  of  the  rood- 
blocks  Which  the  Foreign  Service  h  very 
likely  to  erect  against  any  such  aeUai 
as  is  proposed,  becauae  PresideBts  aai 
come  and  go  and  Secretarial  of  State 
may  come  end  go,  bat  the  Foreign  8erv-» 
ice.  like  Tennjson's  brook,  likes  to  thlpk 
It  goes  on  forever. 

Mr.  JAYIT8.  Z  am  grateful  to  ny 
friend  from  zntnoiB.  and  thank  him  for 
ttie  very  fine  contrihuttan  he  has  saadi 
to  thia  debate. 

Z  may  say.  to  respect  to  the  Forelpi 
Service,  that  Z  have  run  toto  elcmenti 
and  ideas  to  the  nndgn  Service  oattdi 
subject  which  have  concerned  me  voy 
deeply.  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  it  charao* 
terlses  now  or  wlQ  characterise  the  pol> 
ley  of  our  country.  We  have  diown  ooT" 
selves  capable  of  making  decisions  whIeh 
we  must  take,  notwithstanding  any  «■& 
feeUng.  However.  Z  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  says  on  that  score  onlf 
buttresses  me  to  the  moral  posltloD  oC 
my  advocacy,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
of  a  departure  of  policy.  The  Senate  h 
a  rery  persuasive  idace. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator 
has  f1T'l'*'«'^*■*'^  the  concept  of  deaUnt 
to  cuncei't  with  our  aBles,  France  and 
Great  Britain,  and  carrying  throng  and 
hnirtementtng  the  deetoratkm  of  May 
I960,  to  which  the  Senator  has  refened. 

Z  agree  with  the  Senator  that  I  do  BO* 
believe  that  the  Baea  altaation.  to  respect 
to  which  I  took  the  same  posttiontoat 
he  took,  and  to  econeetlon  with  ahlao 
Z  took  aome  polttieal  rtdc.  because  I  was 
rannlnc  for  pohlto  offloe  to  New  Yort? 
Stote.  woold  totrodB  into  some  coo^ 
sida«d  support  on  a  lilgh  level  to  meet 
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.HAi  seems  to  be  the  threat  to  peace 
JJJpUni  over  the  horison.  and  a  very 


^fiQm  threat. 
llr^SCXyrT.    Mr.  Preaident.  will  the 

Seostor  yWd? 
lyfr  jAvrrs.    I  yield. 

^'  SCOTT.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  the  splendid  way  to  which  he  haa 
^sented  and  called  to  public  attention 
^^"fgllure  of  a  policy  and  the  Impor- 
»^oe  of  now  moving  firmly  and  promptly 
toward  collective    security    backed    by 

•ctloo- 

I  spplaud  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
iQcIudlng  his  recommendation  that  the 
^ted  Stotes  offer  and  seek  common 
mpport  of  others  to  guaranteeing  the 
jQtegiity  and  sovereignty  of  Israel  and 
Iti  Arab  neighbors.  This  would  serve 
to  protect  not  only  Israel  but  also  Jor- 
dwi.  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen,  which 
ue  threatened  by  Nasser.  I  should  Uke 
to  make  note  at  this  time  that  last  eve- 
nlnf.  In  a  speech  before  the  Adas  Israel 
Ooogregation  in  Washington.  I  pointed 
out,  along  these  same  lines,  that  Nasser 
vu  following  a  policy  dedicated  to  the 
(kitniction  of  Israel.  I  suggested  4 
points  as  a  prosram.  and  I  shall  later 
aik  unanimous  consult  that  the  four 
points  may  be  printed  to  the  Rxcoao 
tt  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  sbould  also  like  to  suggest  that  we 
sre  moving  away  from,  rather  than 
toward,  collective  security,  as  shown  on 
numerous  occasions,  to  which  we  have 
at  least  condoned  this  trend  to  the  Mid- 
dle But.  if  not  in  fact  supported  it. 

I  dte  one  other  example,  and  that  Is 
the  presence  of  30,000  Egjrptian  troops 
occupying  and  fighting  to  Yemen.  Those 
troops,  who  are  armed  with  the  most 
modem  Soviet  weapons,  are  also  sup- 
pcffted  by  Soviet-built  Jet  fighters  and 
bombers,  who  fly  some  150  sorties  a  day 
•gainst  the  defenseless  Yemeni  villages. 
The  United  States  recognized  the  revolu- 
tionary or  quisling  Sallad  regime  to  E>e- 
cember  on  Nasser's  promise  to  withdraw 
hit  troops  He  then  had  12.000,  and 
bM  now  increased  them  to  30.000.  His 
ezctue  was  that  Saudi  Arabia  was  sup- 
l^ylng  the  Oovemment  with  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Ttt  Egyptians  have  been  fighting  a 
my  dirty  war  to  Yemen,  and  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  at  least  the  aid 
of  $250  million  over  the  years  to  Egypt 
baa  assisted  it  to  preparing  arms  and  to 
financing  this  war.  a  war  to  which  it 
bamto  villages  and  strafes  shepherds  and 
their  flocks,  and  also  drops  antiperson- 
nel booby  traps — a  war  to  which  those 
who  have  been  displaced  in  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Yemen  wonder  why  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  paying  to  have  them 
conquered  by  Nasser.  While  so  much 
attention  has  been  directed  toward 
Cuba,  Berlin,  and  other  places,  U.S.  aid 
it  making  possible  aggression  against  an 
Inoffensive  country  for  obviously  ex- 
panding purposes.  It  is  clear  that  the 
situation  to  the  Middle  East,  under  Nas- 
w.  Is  potottog  toward  one  ultimate  goal, 
aod  that  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
destruction  of  Israel 

We  should  reconsider  our  policy  on 
Yemen  and  toward  Nasser,  and  follow 
the  suggestions  which  the  Senator  from 
cix ass 


New  York  has  made,  and  made  so  well, 
looking  toward  oollecUve  security  and 
peace. 

I  agato  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
speech. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Seimtor  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  lead- 
ership, which  produced  the  declaration 
of  U.S.  policy  on  the  question  of  the  so- 
called  experts,  many  of  them  uiu^pent- 
ent  Nazis,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  pototed  out,  giving  names,  dates,  and 
places  of  those  who  are  working  to  Egsrpt. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  unaiUmous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
tozt  of  the  speech  I  delivered  last  eve- 
ning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

This  is  Indeed  a  happy  occasion.  We  are 
observing  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  date 
on  which  the  Jewish  people  regained  their 
homeland.  They  made  the  desert  bloom, 
hrought  democracy  to  the  Middle  Kast  and 
created  a  state  that  has  a  world  of  friends 
even  U  It  still  has  a  neighborhood  of  enemies. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight,  not  only  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  accomplishments  of  a  great  little 
state,  but  as  an  American  who  la  truly  eon- 
oeroad  for  tha  aecm-ity  of  on*  of  our  im- 
portant allies. 

In  the  past  several  months  the  Middle  Bast 
has  been  In  ferment.  Oovernments  and  al- 
liances between  governments  have  been  shift- 
ing as  If  they  were  In  a  kaleidoscope.  Moat 
recently.  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  has  apparently 
Incorporated  Bgypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq  into  the 
new  United  Arab  Republic.  He  Is  alao 
threatening  the  existing  governments  of 
Jardan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen. 

It  la  entirely  posalble  Uiat  all  thoaa  coun- 
tries will  end  up  under  Nasser's  domination 
with  the  principal  objectives  of  (1)  Arab 
unity,  and  (2)  the  destruction  of  Irrael. 

I  am  especially  troubled  by  the  similarity 
between  the  Israel-Arab  aituatlon  today  and 
the  United  Statea-CulMui  aituatlon  of  laat 
September. 

We  know  that  the  Btisaians  are  there  In 
taexst.  Soviet  weapons  are  pouring  In.  the  ob- 
jective is  war,  and  foreigners  are  working  on 
mlaallea  and  rocketa.  The  only  things  miss- 
ing are  the  aerial  photogn^>ha  of  offenalva 
mlasilea  on  launching  pads. 

We  were  lucky  last  year.  But  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  Israelis  will  be  ao  fortunate. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  In  the  Middle 
Bast  Is  so  great  a  threat  to  peace  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  provide  the 
leadership  that  is  so  sadly  lacking  today. 

I  recommend  that  our  Oovemment  take 
the  following  eteps: 

One.  Announce  Its  position  In  favor  of 
direct  peace  negotiations  between  Israel  and 
its  Arab  neighbors,  and  offer  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  that  about.  It 
Is  strange  how  the  State  Department  refuses 
to  take  this  step  which  President  Kennedy 
promised  In  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 

Two.  End  the  so-called  even-handed  policy 
that  Is  reminiscent  of  the  old  Cliveden  set. 
Every  time  the  State  Department  refuses  to 
take  some  constructive  action  in  the  Middle 
Bast.  It  explains  with  this  phrase^they  prob- 
ably have  It  printed  on  White  cards — "we  at- 
tempt to  deal  even-handedly  with  aU  atataa 
in  the  Middle  Bast."  larael  la  a  detoocracy; 
her  neighbors  are  not.  larael  la  for  peace; 
her  neighbors  are  not.  Israel  U  our  friend; 
not  all  of  her  neighbors  are.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  the  Unltad  States  cannot  act  to 
support  of  peace,  democracy,  and  a  trusted 
frlendf 


Three.  Issue  a  new  statemMit  ef  polley 
guaranteeing  the  Integrity  aad  aovaralgnty 
of  Israel  and  of  its  Arab  natghtooca.  Tt&ls 
would  serve  to  protect  not  only  laxmA  but 
alEO  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Yemen  which 
are  threatened  by  Nasser. 

Pour.  Observe  the  recent  dlrecttves  ot  Con- 
gress which  has  voted  overwhelmingly  that 
UJB.  aid  should  not  go  to  oountrlea  that  ( 1 ) 
blockade  International  watarwajra.  (3)  dis- 
criminate against  Americana  becauae  of  their 
race,  color,  or  religion,  or  (3)  divert  their  own 
economic  resoiiroes  either  to  support  the 
Conomunlst  bloc  or  to  hurt  friends  of  the 
United  States.  NasEer  has  been  doing  all  of 
that  and  United  States  aid  Is  still  pouring 
Into  the  United  Arab  Reinibllc. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrra  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  that  I  conferred  with  him 
earlier  to  the  day  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  of  his  apeech.  I  told  him 
that  I  wished  to  associate  myself  with 
him  to  the  thesis  that  he  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  want  the  Rccobd  to  show  it. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
not  object  or  take  exception  to  my  say- 
ing that,  several  days  ago  I  happened 
to  note  that  he  wrote  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Stotes  on  two  different 
occasions  with  regard  to  this  subject.  I 
was  taken  toto  his  confidence  by  being 
allowed  to  see  the  contents  of  his  letters. 
I  told  him  then,  as  I  say  to  him  publicly 
now  on  the  floor  of  the  Seiuite.  that  I 
completely  agree  with  what  he  said  to 
his  letters  to  the  White  House.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  performed  a  service  to  the 
President  by  forewarning  the  President 
as  to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  connec- 
tion with  American  foreign  policy  if  a 
check  is  not  placed  on  the  Stote  Depart- 
ment, very  quickly,  vis-a-vis  Communist 
and  American  foreign  policy. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  knowa, 
although  he  and  the  Soiator  from  lUl- 
nois  and  I  usually  agree  on  all  facets  of 
American  foreign  policy,  I  did  not  ahare 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  niizwls  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  Suez  crisia. 
At  that  time  I  was  active  to  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Middle  East  doctrine.  I 
thought  at  the  time  that  it  was  very  un- 
sound foreign  ix>licy  for  the  United 
States  to  foUow  In  the  Middle  East.  I 
believe  that  subsequent  events  have 
borne  out  the  position  I  took  at  that 
time. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
administration  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle:  "You  are  headed  straight  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  connection  with 
the  Middle  East  if  you  persist  to  the  pol- 
icy that  you  are  now  following  with  re- 
spect to  Nasser."  I  quite  agree,  so  far  as 
giving  support  to  the  war  to  Yemen  is 
concerned,  that  we  cannot  justify  the 
expenditure  of  American  money.  I  say 
to  the  former  Oovemor  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Harriman.  that  I  completely  disagree 
with  at  least  the  observation  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  mAde,  according  to  press 
reports,  that  if  we  do  not  Joto  to  sending 
German  scientists  to  be  of  assistance  to 
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the  MickUe  East  in  developing  national- 
istic atomic  miclear  power  on  the  part  of 
these  countries,  the  Russians  will. 

I  say  to  Ooyemor  Barrtman:  So  what? 
Are  you  tryta*  to  tell  the  American  peo- 
ple that  fewer  people  will  die  from 
nuclear  bombs  i>erf  ected  by  Qerman  sci- 
entists and  dropped  in  the  future  by 
dictators  in  the  Middle  East  than  will 
die  from  nuclear  bombs  that  may  be 
developed  by  Russian  scientists  and 
dropped  by  Arab  States?  What  a  non 
sequitur.  What  fallacious  reasoning. 
What  an  evasion  of  the  real  issue  that 
confronts  the  United  States  and  oxu- 
foreign  policy,  which  is  this:  Are  we 
going  to  give  sui^jort  to  coimtrles  which, 
at  the  very  time  we  support  them,  are 
threatening  the  peace  of  the  world? 
There  is  no  question  about  the  position 
that  the  Arab  leaders  have  taken.  They 
have  publicly  announced  that  within 
their  design  is  the  destruction  of  nearly 
every  nation  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  annoimclng  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  that  I  will 
never  support  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion in  that  phase  of  its  foreign  policy, 
because  it  is  dead  wrong.  The  Kennedy 
administration  ought  to  change  that  pol- 
icy, and  change  it  immediately.  We  must 
say  to  the  Arab  coimtrles:  "We  will  give 
you  support.  We  will  help  you  build  up  a 
system  of  political  and  economic  freedom 
in  your  eoiintry  Just  as  rapidly  as  you 
want  us  to  help  you  to  build  it  up.  subject 
to  the  condition  that  we  have  a  commit- 
ment from  you;  namely,  your  pledge,  and 
the  canying  out  of  that  pledge,  that  you 
do  not  intend  to  make  war  in  the  Middle 
East  and  do  not  intend  to  destroy  the 
only  bastion  of  freedom  that  exists  in  the 
Middle  East — the  State  of  Israel."  The 
situation  is  as  simple  as  that. 

What  we  must  do  with  respect  to 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  go  back  to 
the  basic,  commonsense.  simple  truths 
on  which  we  make  our  nice-sounding 
representations  concerning  the  objec- 
tives at  American  foreign  policy.  But 
the  policy  which  has  been  developed  con- 
cerning the  Middle  East  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  basic,  historic  ideals  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

I  desire  to  have  the  Rxcoro  show  that 
I  associate  mjrself  with  the  statement 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
la  making  today.  I  do  not  ask  him  to 
associate  himself  with  the  conditions  to 
it  that  I  have  stated:  but  I  want  my  ad- 
ministration to  know  what  the  position 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  will  not  support  this 
administration  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
its  present  trend  of  foreign  policy  in 
the  Middle  East,  because  this  admlnis- 
tratioa  cannot  reconcile  that  trend  with 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  If  war  breaks 
out  in  the  lifiddle  East,  it  will  not  be 
limited  to  the  Bllddle  East. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  tnm  Oregon  for 
his  contribution  to  the  discussion.  In 
order  to  bear  out  at  least  one  of  the 
statements  he  has  made,  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  Ricoro,  and  make  a 


part  of  my  remarks,  the  text  of  the  joint 
communique  of  the  government  of  the 
Chinese  Peoples'  Republic — that  Is.  Com- 
mimist  China — and  the  government  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Issued  on 
April  25,  wlilch  I  have  Just  been  handed. 
In  it,  Chou  En-lal,  the  Chinese  foreign 
minister,  and  All  Sabrl.  who  is  Nasser's 
righthand  man.  agree  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  reiterates  its  support  for 
what  it  said  Is  the  "just  struggle  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  liberate  their  own  ter- 
ritory of  Taiwan  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  rightful  position  of  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  in  the  United 
Nations." 

Second,  the  United  Arab  Republic  paid 
its  respects  to  the  Chinese  invasion  of 
India,  too ;  and  the  two  parties  exchanged 
their  views  about  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  Sino-Indian  boundary  question. 

Third,  the  two  parties  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ciurent  international 
situation  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
peoples  of  all  countries  and  most  dis- 
advantageous to  imperialism  and  colo- 
nialism. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  only  in- 
dicates how  the  Commimist-orlented 
dictators  buttress  each  other.  Castro 
can  take  great  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  his  friend  Nasser  is  a  friend  in  the 
sense  that  he  supports  the  present 
state  of  the  world — that  it  is  good,  not 
bad.  We  do  not  think  so,  but  President 
Nasser  does. 

Because  I  think  the  communique  is 
extremely  important.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munique was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscoBD,  as  follows: 

TKKT  or  JOIMT  COKMUHIQUa 

At  the  Invitation  of  the  Premier  of  the 
State  CouncU  of  the  Cblneae  People's  Repub- 
Uc  Chou  En-lal.  His  Kzcellency  All  Sabrl. 
member  of  the  Presidential  Council  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  United  Arab  Republic,  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  China  from  AprU  31-26,  IMS. 
Accompanying  him  were  His  Excellency 
Zakarl  al-Adll  Imam.  Ambassador  of  the 
UAR  to  the  CPR;  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
Abd  al-Aalz  Mustafa  Khalifa.  IXrector  of  the 
Asian  Z)epartment  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Mustafa 
Kamal  Murtagl.  Director  of  the  Research 
Department  of  the  BClnistry  of  Foreign 
Affairs;  Mahmud  Abu  Zayd.  Chief  of  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cU of  Ministers;  and  Husnl  al-Hadldl.  press 
secretary  of  the  presidency. 

His  Excellency  Chairman  All  Sabrl  and  his 
party  toured  Pelplng.  Shanghai,  and  Canton 
and  were  accorded  a  sincere  welcome  and 
friendly  hospitality  by  the  Chinese  Oovern- 
ment  and  people. 

During  their  visit.  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Commiuilst  Party  of  China 
Mao  Tae-timg  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
CPR  Soong  Chlng-llng  received  Chairman 
All  Sabrl  and  the  other  dlstingiilshed  guests 
from  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  and  had 
friendly  talks  with  them.  The  Premier  of 
the  CPR  State  CouncU  Chou  En-lal  held 
tallcs  with  Chairman  All  Sabrl  on  interna- 
tional questions  of  common  concern  to  the 
two  countries,  on  the  situation  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  on  the  further  development  of 
the  relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation 


^prQio 


between  China  and  the  United  Arab 

Also  taking  part  in  the  talks  ^  ^ 
Chinese  side  were  Vice  Premier  of  t|^-> 
CouncU  Nleh  Jung-chen.  Vice  MhSl?^ 
Foreign  Affairs  Chang  Han-fu,  CwSSV* 
bassador  to  the  Unlt«l  Arab  VUmtht^J^ 
Chla-kang,  Director  of  the  West  a2«^ 
African  Department  of  the  MiniZr  *** 
Foreign  Affairs  Wang  Tu-Uen.  and  v2  J' 
rector  of  the  First  Asian  DepartmentS 2^ 
MlnUtry  of  Foreign  Affairs  Chanr^,i*» 

Also  taking  part  in  the  talks  on  the  nL^ 
Arab  Republic  side  were  His  ftL-SS? 
Zakarl  al-Adli  Imam.  United  Arab^2I22 
Ambassador  to  the  CPR;  Minister  pSm!? 
tentlary  Abd  al-Asla  Mustafa  Khalifat?" 
tor  of  the  Asian  Department  of  the  wi~^ 
of  Foreign  Affairs;  Minister  PlenlDow5 
Mustafa  Kamal  Murtagl.  Director  of  t^^ 
search  Department  of  the  Ministry  «  iT 
elgn  Affairs;  Mahmud  Abu  Zayd.  ChittiJ^ 
Cabinet  of  the  Chairman  of  the  -    '**• 
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Council  of  Ministers  of  the  United  ili 
Republic;  and  Husnl  al-Hadldl.  prs^  -T*** 
tary  of  the  Presidency.  The  talks  r-nnZiiM 
In  a  frank  and  amicable  atmosphere  ^^^ 
The  two  parties  noted  with  satisf«clfc» 
that,  since  the  Bandung  Conference  anTS 
formal  eatabllstunent  of  dlplomaUc  r^attaZ 
In  196S,  the  friendly  relaUons  betwenT! 
two  countries  have  developed  conttaooM! 
in  the  pollUcal,  economic,  and  eulturallZ 
The  trade  agreement  and  the  sgresm^^ 
cultural  cooperaUon  between  the  two  mJr 
tries  have  been  and  are  being  carrlsd  ou 
smoothly.  The  two  parUes  are  of  the  t*t^ 
that  the  principle  of  peaceful  coexlstwaoiSr 
tween  countries  with  different  systeas  im 
the  10  principles  of  the  Bandimg  CanfoMt 
are  a  reliable  basis  on  which  to  pnaite 
friendly  relaUons  between  the  two  ooutika 
and  they  are  of  the  deep  conviction  that  tte 
relations  between  the  two  oountrlss  ssl^ 
llshed  on  this  basis  will  be  further  coa. 
solldated  and  developed. 

The  two  parties  are  happy  to  see  that  ^ft 
the  Bandung  Conference  tremendous  cftswa 
have  taken  place  in  the  situation  in  *t1SM< 
Africa.  In  Africa,  a  series  of  newly  Indifac. 
ent  countries  have  come  into  being;  aailki 
two  parties  expressed  warm  oongra'tolattoM 
and  sincere  greetings  to  the  people  ot  ttai 
ooimtrles.  The  two  parties  expreasd  Itek 
profound  sympathy  and  resolute  suppoit  lir 
the  African  peoples  who  have  not  yet  won  ti- 
dependence  or  complete  IndepezMlenoe  sal 
are  waging  courageous  struggles  »g»i»«^  !■• 
perialism  and  old  and  new  colonlaliaa.  Ml 
for  complete  national  liberation;  they  im 
expressed  their  determination  to  exert  »mf 
effort  to  strengthen  the  great  unity  of  Vm 
Asian  and  African  countries  in  their  stramk 
against  imperialism  and  old  and  new  eele- 
nlallsm. 

The  Chinese  side  reiterated  Its  support  to 
the  just  struggle  of  the  Arab  nations  to  i 
guard  their  Independence  and  achieve 
unity,  and  for  the  rlghU  of  the  Arab  p... 
In  Palestine:  it  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  nonallnement.  pssei, 
and  neutrality  pursued  by  the  United  Anft 
Republic. 

The  United  Arab  Republic  side  reltentti 
Its  support  for  the  Jvist  struggle  of  the  CU> 
nese  people  to  liberate  their  own  terrltoy  d 
Taiwan  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  rlgM- 
fxU  position  of  the  People's  Republic  of  ChiM 
in  the  United  Nations. 

The  two  parties  exchanged  their  views  as 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Slno-IndlsB 
boundary  question.  The  Chinese  side  a* 
pressed  its  appreciation  for  the  efforts  msd> 
by  the  six  friendly  Asian  and  African  eoin- 
trles  which  took  part  in  the  Colombo  ocm- 
ference  to  promote  direct  negotlaUoos  to> 
tween  China  and  India.  The  United  Anb 
Republic  side  expressed  Its  appreciation  tor 
the  Important  measures  of  cease-flre,  wtth- 


. ,   jad  the  release  of  an  ths  captursd 

JjSii' military  psBwrnnsl  which  had  bssa 
i°rT^^  the  Cliliisss  side  oo  Its  own  inltia- 
"l^gie  rslasation  of  the  situation  oo  ths 
*!^^n*^^  border.  Ths  two  pvUss  w«s 
■■JlrTpisd  view  that,  in  the  Interest  of 
?Liaa.Aft1ean  solidarity  and  world  peace. 
i^M  and  India  should  peacefully  settle  the 
^T^B^aa  boundary  question  through  dl- 
^1  BigotUtlons. 

tks  two  parties  were  of  ths  opinion  that 
^T^gnnt  International  situation  la  most 
|M0tageous  to  the  people  of  all  countries 
T^giost  disadvantageous  to  imperialism 
In2  oolonlallsm.  They  declared  their  reso- 
(nti  opposition  to  the  Imperialist  policies  of 
1^^ —  and  war  and  theh-  support  for  the 
^gjJ^nf  all  countries  in  their  Just  struggles 
^^^  natlooal  independence  and  defend 
1°^  peaM-  They  expressed  their  determi- 
^Itoe  to  strengthen  the  friendship  between 
l^jtpgo peoples  and  to  work  Jointly  in  inter- 
mH/Mtai  affairs  to  strengthen  Aaian-Afrlcan 
igOdartty  and  safeguard  world  peace. 

gj,  neellency  All  Sabrl  extended  an  invi- 
fgyoo  in  the  name  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
-,^.  oovemment  to  Premier  Chou  En-lal 
l^vMt  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Premier 
Cbou  Bn-lal  has  accepted  the  invitation  with 


ICr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
gottor  from  New  Toilc  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Ur.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  the 
leoior  Senator  from  New  York  has  ren- 
dered a  seryice  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  in  stating  today  the  very  difficult 
mffftinnii  which  our  country  may  face 
vith  respect  to  the  Middle  East.  I  can- 
oot  njr  at  this  moment  that  I  would  sup- 
port his  proposal,  that  the  United  States 
(boald  enter  into  a  defense  pact  with  the 
coantry  of  Israel.  However,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  stands  on  firm  ground 
when  be  says  that  the  United  States  and 
tti  sllles  should  make  it  clear  that  they 
wfll  not  condone — in  fact,  that  they  wHl 
resist— aggression  in  the  Middle  East 
from  whatever  quarter,  as  aggression 
waa  resisted  in  1956. 

In  1956.  the  United  States,  under  the 
leaderslilp  of  President  ESsenhower,  took 
k  itroDg  and  brave  position  in  standing 
tgtiost  its  allies.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  and  I  include  its  friend  Israel 
The  United  States  stood  on  the  ground 
of  priz¥:iple  that  disputes  shov;id  not  be 
Kttled  by  force.  I  do  not  believe  the 
action  of  the  United  States  was  appre- 
ciated as  it  should  have  been,  even  by 
the  Arab  nations.  Some  of  the  neutral 
coontrles  seemed  to  be  more  impressed 
vben  the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to 
Intervene  with  force.  But  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  Soviet  Union,  our  position 
was  one  of  principle  and  one  which  was 
■gainst  aggression  and  force.  In  the 
tame  manner  in  which  we  stood  against 
■Oression  and  force  in  1957.  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  ought  to  reaffirm 
their  position  with  respect  to  Israel  to- 
day—that they  wHI  stand  against  any 
aggrenion  directed  at  IsraeL  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  we  should  do  it  by  a 
defense  pact;  but  we  should  reaffirm 
our  position  that  if  the  threat  of  aggres- 
<Um  u  made  by  the  Arab  nations  against 
Inael.  we  will  be  as  brave  and  deter- 
■Ined  as  we  were  in  1957.  whoi  Egypt 


I  make  one  further  point.  I  do  not 
want  to  criticise  this  administration 
carelessly,  because  it  must  deal  with  dif- 
ficult problems  tor  our  country.  Newer- 
theless.  I  beUeve  it  can  be  said  that, 
though  he  was  criticized.  Secretary  John 
Foster  Dulles  made  clear,  from  time  to 
time,  that  the  United  States  would  stand 
firm  against  aggression  in  specific  areas, 
and  I  believe  his  policy  deterred  aggres- 
sion. I  believe  the  present  administra- 
tion could  be — should  be — clearer  about 
its  positions.  It  should  have  been  clearer 
concerning  the  Soviet  entrance  into 
Cuba,  and  the  withdrawal  of  its  force. 
But  that  is  another  subject. 

I  add  my  commendation  to  those  of 
other  Senators  for  the  enlightening  and. 
I  believe,  helpful  address  which  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  has  made. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  There  is  no  confirmation  of 
my  own  view  in  the  Senate  that  I  would 
value  more.  There  are  some  that  I 
would  value  as  much,  but  none  that  I 
woiild  value  more  than  that  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  speaks  with 
almost  transcendent  responsibility  and 
authority  in  foreign  affairs.  The  differ- 
ence in  views  as  to  an  attack  or  a  reaf- 
firmation is  not.  I  believe,  material  to  the 
cause.  Therefore.  I  welcome  in  a  wery 
real  sense  the  oonflrmation  of  my  own 
thinking  that  the  time  has  come  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  defense  of  the  Middle 
East,  if  need  be.  from  the  flames  of  war. 
which  seem  to  be  building  up  now  in  a 
serious  way  by  this  development;  and 
that  our  policy  with  respect  to  President 
Nasser  has  not  taken  account  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  taking  our  money  with  his 
right  hand  while  preparing  to  plunge  us 
all  into  destruction  with  his  left  hand. 
As  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Oauw- 
irarc]  has  pointed  out.  this  is  completely 
unrealistic  and  unwise. 

I  never  wish  to  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  take  any  positim  with 
respect  to  the  sectuity  of  Israel  except  a 
position  which  is  m  the  interest  of  our 
own  country — the  United  States.  I 
think  I  fully  qualified  myself  hi  that  re- 
spect in  1956.  when  I  believed  we  had  to 
do  what  we  did  in  terms  of  being  a  coun- 
try that  had  to  stand  against  aggression 
when  it  was  tough  to  stand  against  it. 
Just  as  I  think  we  must  take  a  stand 
against  aggression  now.  No  Member  of 
the  Senate  has  l)een  more  active  than  I 
in  aid  to  Um  Arab  States  for  their  de- 
velopment, and  that  will  always  k>e  my 
position,  whatever  may  be  said  about  me. 
because  it  is  essential  to  oiu-  world  that 
they  come  out  of  the  night  mto  which 
their  people  have  been  plunged  for  so 
many  centuries. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucl^  for  putting  these  problems  into 
focus,  as  he  has. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  srield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  spoken  on  the  critical  sit- 
uation that  remains  and  continues  in 
the  ICddle  East,  and  which  is  ik}w  being 


Increased  In  terms  of  tension,  have  made 
a  real  contribution  to  the  dlseuaskm  of 
public  policy  and  foreign  poUey. 

The  situation  is  this,  so  far  as  our 
country's  tuitlonal  interest  Is  concerned: 
The  Middle  Bast  is  not  an  Isolated  aee- 
tlon  of  the  world,  where  developments 
that  may  lead  to  conflict  will  leave  us 
untouched.  There  is  not  a  single  area 
in  the  world  in  which  we  have  made 
greater  commitments,  than  the  Middle 
East,  imless  it  be  Western  Europe. 

Furthermore,  the  Middle  East,  as  we 
know,  represents  the  bridge  between 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  represents 
in  many  ways  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  many  of  our  security  and  defense 
policies  depend.  We  have  the  6th  Fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  mutual 
assistance  pacts  with  eertaln  countries 
in  that  area.  Obviously,  we  are  involved 
in  the  developments  in  the  Middle  East, 
as  a  matter  of  protection  of  the  southern 
flank  of  NATO,  because  NATO  includes 
Turkey.  Greece,  and  Italy,  which  in  a 
very  real  sense  are  Mediterranean 
powers;  and  obviously  the  Bflddle  East  is 
a  part  of  the  great  Mediterranean  area. 
So  we  have  a  direct  national  security  In- 
terest in  developments  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  stated 
that  in  1956  he  stood  with  our  Oovem- 
ment in  insisting  upon  halting  the  mili- 
tary action  and  aggression  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Middle  Bast.  He  cer- 
tainly did,  as  did  I.  I  felt  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  I  spoke  out  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  I  must  also  say  that  over  the 
years  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  failure  to  obtain  any  reconciliation 
In  that  area  in  regard  to  the  refugee 
problems,  the  boundary  problems,  and 
the  problems  between  the  Arab  States 
themselves — because  there  are  problems 
between  them — and  also  the  failure  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation  between  certain 
of  the  Arab  States  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  following 
should  be  clearly  understood: 

First,  that  VS.  foreign  policy  supports 
the  territorial  integrity,  independence, 
aiMi  freedom  of  the  State  of  Isra^. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  sup- 
ports the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  the  Arab  nations  for  their  sov- 
ereignty. Independence,  prosperity,  and 
progress.  Those  of  us  in  this  body  who 
have  voted  for  foreign  aid  have  always 
voted  for  it  knowing  full  well  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  went  to  Arab  countries,  and 
that  some  of  it — limited  amounts,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — went  to  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. 

Recent  events  have  been  worrisome; 
and  I  do  not  think  we  can  regard  them 
as  outside  the  sphere  of  our  Immediate 
interest.  The  ezpeiMiiture  <^  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  Middle  East  for  arms  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  a  threat  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  it  Is  also  a  threat  to 
the  safety  of  that  area  itself. 

I  have  been  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, in  Egypt,  in  Israel,  in  Jordan,  and 
in  Syria,  and  I  have  witnessed  unbeliev- 
able poverty — for  example,  in  the  city  of 
Cairo.  I  know  that  the  Government  of 
that  country  has  undertaken  programs 
to  alleviate  these  conditions:  but  what  a 
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tragedy  it  ia  that  large  sums  of  money 
are  spent — money  obtained  by  mortgag- 
ing the  cotton  crop,  for  example — ^in  or- 
der to  purchase  mlMiles  and  rockets. 
And  for  what  reason?  There  is  no  real 
threat  to  the  Independence  of  these 
covmtries.  In  fact,  if  there  were  such 
a  threat,  we  would  be  committed  to  pre- 
vent any  such  aggression.  Under  the 
tripartite  agreement  of  1950.  the  United 
States,  Britain,  and  France  are  com- 
mitted to  halt  any  aggression  by  any 
state  in  the  Middle  East  In  other  words. 
Insofar  as  military  aggression  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  committed  to  oppose  any 
alteration  in  the  national  boundaries  or 
any  change  in  sovereignty.  So  I  see  no 
reason  in  logic  or  in  good  sense  why  large 
sums  of  money  should  be  spent  by  those 
coimtries  to  purchase  missiles  or  rockets, 
or  for  the  importation  of  scientists  to 
develop  such  weapons  and  other  fantas- 
tic weapons  of  destruction. 

So  from  this  forum,  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  the  tragic  waste  of 
the  resources  of  these  coimtries  when  the 
governments  of  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East  use  such  fimds  for  an  arms 
buildup.  Israel,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
defend  herself,  has  to  tax  her  people  and 
go  deeper  into  debt  and  convert  a  large 
amount  of  her  production  into  weapons 
for  her  security.  Why?  Because  her 
neighboring  states  have  vowed  to  destroy 
her.  The  United  Arab  RepubUc  says  it 
is  afraid  of  aggression  from  Israel  or 
from  some  Arab  state.  So  each  of  these 
countries  proceeds  to  build  up  huge 
armaments. 

I  ask  any  Senator  who  has  traveled 
in  these  areas  whether  any  amotmt  of 
armament  in  that  particular  area  of  the 
world  could  really  change  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

If  one  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  sajrs  it  is  arming  because  it  will  thus 
be  able  to  help  defend  freedom,  I  point 
out  that  the  best  way  for  such  a  coimtry 
to  defend  freedom  is  to  give  some  mean- 
ing to  political,  domestic  institutions 
which  are  free — by  means  of  education, 
by  means  of  health,  by  means  of  im- 
proved agriculture,  by  means  of  greater 
production  of  food  and  clothing  for  her 
people.  All  the  funds  which  these  coim- 
tries have  and  every  bit  of  the  resources 
on  which  they  can  put  their  hands  should 
be  utilized,  not  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
but  to  uplift  their  people,  who  for  cen- 
turies have  lived  in  misery,  tragedy,  and 
poverty. 

That  should  be  our  policy.  We  should 
speak  out  with  almost  religious  fervor 
against  the  sort  of  military  buildup  that 
la  occurring.  We  should  do  everything 
possible  to  thwart  It.  We  should  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  if  such  military  power 
Is  used,  we  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
stop  it. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  make  two 
or  three  points.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  yielding  this  long  to 
me;  he  has  been  most  considerate. 

First,  the  increased  buildup  of  arms  in 
the  Middle  East  not  only  is  a  threat  to 
that  immediate  area,  but  also  constitutes 
a  loaded  pistol  pointed  at  the  heart  of 


that  entire  part  of  the  world.  It  could 
really  bring  about  a  holocaust,  because 
the  Middle  East  represents  a  power  po- 
sition ;  and  if  something  there  explodes, 
it  might  be  the  fuse  which  would  ignite 
the  world  and  destroy  all  of  us.  It  could 
be  the  ignited  fuse  which  would  set  off 
a  nuclear  wsur. 

Therefore.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
flow  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East  be 
stopped.  In  connection  with  our  arms- 
control  discussions,  we  should  be  taking 
action  to  reduce  the  arms  buildup  in  such 
countries.  How  foolish  it  is  to  have 
countries  in  Latin  America  try  to  build 
up  their  military  power — to  be  used  only 
to  enable  some  little  colonel  to  engage 
in  a  military  coup  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy popular  institutions  of  government. 
Increased  military  power  in  such  coun- 
tries does  not  add  aiyrthing  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  free  world;  in  that 
respect,  a  few  more  tanks,  guns,  or  mis- 
siles in  such  countries  would  be  of  Uttle 
Importance.  How  unfortunate  it  is  when 
African  nations — which  are  appealing  to 
coimtry  after  country  throughout  the 
world  for  help — build  up  military  estab- 
lishments. Indeed,  it  is  foolish  and 
tragic. 

On   the  contrary,  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  if  the  governments  and  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East  would  go  to  work 
to  build  better  roads,  to  improve  their 
agriculture,  and  to  raise  their  standard 
of  living.    How  tragic  it  is  when  large 
portions  of  the  limited  resources  of  such 
countries  are  used  for  the  purchase  of 
military     equipment.     If     our    country 
would  take  the  lead  in  working  for  arms 
control  and  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments in  the  Middle  East,  and  if  our 
country  would  help  Impose  an  embargo 
on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Middle 
East,  how  important  that  would  be  for 
the  cause  of  pe£u;e  throughout  the  world. 
Some  may  say  that  if  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  are  unwilling  to  have  mil- 
itary supplies  sent   to  these  countries, 
the  Russians  will  send  it  there;  and  it 
is  said  that  if  we  attempted  arms  con- 
trol or  an  arms  embargo,  the  Russians 
would  oppose  it.    But  certainly  that  Is 
not  the  answer,  in  any  case.    The  answer 
is  that  it  is  patently  wrong  for  countries 
which  are  literally  Impoverished  and  are 
living  off  foreign  aid  to  spend  vast  sums 
of  money  for  military  weaponry.     Our 
country  should  speak  out  clearly  In  right- 
eous indignation  and  should  implement 
public  policy  in  order  to  stop  this  tragic 
development.       Certainly     the     United 
States  should  take  the  lead  In  the  United 
Nations  in  seeking  an  arms  embargo  In 
the  Middle  East,  plus  regional  arms  con- 
trol in  that  area;  and  the  United  States 
should  reaffirm  her  allegiance  to  the  Tri- 
partite Declaration  and  to  the  commit- 
ment,  under   that   declaration,   of    the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France  to 
work  for  arms  limitation  and  control  in 
the  Middle  East. 

This  declaration  of  the  early  I950's 
was  designed  to  halt  aggression  In  that 
area. 

Third,  I  suggest  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Emergency  Force,  UNKF,  must  be 
mainUined  in  the  BClddle  East.  Tlierv 
should  be  a  major  effort  to  solve  the 
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serious  financial  difficulty  of  the  n^ 
peace-keeping  operations.  ** 

I  should  like  to  pause  for  a  wi.^. 
on  that  point    Unless  we  can  eoZ?! 
some  understanding  as  to  how  ii»li 
pay  for  the  peace-keeping  open^L?* 
the  UJ^.,  the  United  Nations  "-^^ " 


Force  wUl  be  withdrawn  from  theiSJ 
East.  I  ask  Senators  what  for»i! 
then  be  in  that  area  to  give  any  ita^ 
or  any  reasonable  degree  of  falrn^^ 
the  operations  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  UNEF  has  been  a  force  for  m,^ 
peace,  and  tranquillity;  and  It  1«  S5 
on  borrowed  time  and  on  borrowed  ^ 
ital.  Apparently,  if  we  cannot  tmL 
the  financial  difficulties  facing  thettJ 
on  its  peace-keeping  operations  mni 
will  be  withdrawn.  If  UNEP  U  «^ 
drawn  and  things  start  to  go  fitoZi 
to  worse  in  the  Middle  East.  I  predict  fi 
the  United  States  of  America  win  hu. 
substantial  numbers  of  its  military  t^ 
committed  to  that  area.  The  cost  o|S 
UNEF  will  then,  by  comparison,  be  mm 
indeed.  ^ 

It  is  ridiculous  to  argue  about  ttanw 
the  costs  of  the  UJ*.  peace-keei^MT 
eratlons.  when  the  costs  do  not  *nwfmt 
to  anything  in  terms  of  the  actus]  m- 
tary  costs  of  our  own  Military  *f\^ 
lishment.  ^^ 

Finally,  the  United  Nations  should  «. 
sign  observers  immediately  to  oq^ 
areas  of  the  Middle  East.  For  e 
new  observers  should  be  sent  to  L 
cus.  in  Syria,  to  Yemen,  and  to 
Arabia. 

In  other  words,  the  United  Natte 
ought  to  spread  out  into  that  area  vtat 
might  be  called  the  surveillance  of  tb 
UJr..  so  that  we  can  at  least  have  wm 
way  of  communicating  and  bringliy  fti 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  United  NattaMi 
little  closer  to  the  developments  thtttt 
taking  place  in  that  area.  With  a  itra* 
attitude  on  the  part  of  oiu*  own  Oovcn- 
ment  and  a  commitment  to  countte 
that  believe  in  freedom.  I  think  tttt 
would  be  helpfuL 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  phi 
would  offer  a  solution,  but.  as  I  have  aid 
it  from  101  platforms,  and  am  prood  ft 
having  done  so,  in  the  State  of  Ilnd 
there  are  free  elections. 

Israel  has  a  Parliament,  and  freete 
of  speech ;  and  the  people  of  that  ens- 
try  have  demonstrated  their  respood- 
blllty  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  Tbg 
have  given  of  their  own  technical  lal 
professional  skills  to  a  program  of  tedi- 
nical  assistance  In  Latin  America  and  to 
help  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  They  tn 
now  training  agriculturists.  Hundre* 
of  students  from  Africa  and  Asia  are  Id 
their  universities.  Today  Israel  is  glrtai 
technical  assistance  to  50,  60.  or  man 
nations.  I  know  she  is  keeping  her  OOB- 
mitments  to  the  United  Nations.  I  toot 
she  has  defended  her  frontiers.  Bv 
people  have  a  loyalty  to  the  Oovemmal 
and  to  the  principles  of  a  constltotkn 
that  guarantees  political  freedom. 

What  are  the  objectives  of  our  foreJiB 
policy?  What  Is  the  purpose  of  our  for- 
eign aid?  The  purpose  of  our  foreto 
aid  and  our  fordgn  policy  is  to  protect 
and  expand  the  areas  of  freedom.  Tfte 
State  of  Israel  represents  an  area  of  fr«- 
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j}oi0.  It  is  a  very  small  area,  but  it  is  a 
pgl^  one.  That  area  of  freedom 
j^^^ild  not  be  under  a  constant  threat  of 
invasion  and  destruction.  If  our  coun- 
try does  not  take  a  firm  stand  to  protect 
eountries  that  are  free  and  that  desire 
(0  be  free,  there  will  not  be  any  free 
countries  left 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  do 
something  about  it  before  an  act  of  ag- 
gicolon.  or  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a 
nore  difficult  position  once  the  act  of 
jggresslon  takes  place.  The  sooner  we 
make  crystal  clear  that  any  act  of  ag- 
iression  or  any  buildup  that  lends  itself 
to  aggression  is  contrary  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  contrary  to 
the  commitments  that  our  country  has 
made,  the  better  off  we  shall  be. 

If  the  State  of  Israel  or  any  other 
itate  that  has  free  government,  free 
Inatltutlons.  holds  free  elections,  and  is 
gtniggling  to  be  a  free  nation,  loses  Its 
loverelgnty.  or  is  bled  white  because  of 
sn  armaments  race,  the  United  States 
of  America  will  have  suffered  a  blow  as 
well. 

Countries  cannot  be  nibbled  off  one  by 
one.  The  "Operation  Nibble"  that  goes 
OD  In  our  world  will  soon  get  down  to 
wh«e  the  core  Is  attacked,  and  the  core 
and  the  heart  of  freedom  Is  here  In  our 
country. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  speaking 
oo  this  subject  today  with  Senators,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  American  people 
and  the  Government  of  our  people  ought 
clearly  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
■enae  of  concern  in  the  Senate.  There 
Is  a  sense  of  indignation  over  what  is 
taking  place. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  pour  money 
Into  a  country  or  to  send  food  into  a 
country  and  have  that  food  and  money 
converted  into  arms  which  act  as  a 
threat  to  someone  else.  We  have  some- 
tblDf  better  to  do  with  our  resources 
than  that 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  distingushed 
Saiator  from  Minnesota  for  his  eloquent 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

I  should  hke  to  make  one  or  two  brief 
observations.  It  seems  to  be  the  con- 
•ensus  that,  at  the  very  least,  we  need  to 
reaffirm  the  declaration  of  May  1950 
The  major  point  I  have  added  to  that  is 
the  idea  of  a  collective  defense  agree- 
B»ent  or  defense  treaty,  on  the  PhiUp- 
pine  model,  which  would  enable  us  to 
engage  in  some  planning,  which  is  es- 
•entlal  because  Israel  is  so  small  that  it 
eould  be  snuffed  out  in  an  afternoon. 
A  declaration  might  be  put  Into  effect  in 
•  day,  2  days,  or  a  week,  but  there  might 
not  be  that  much  time  In  such  a  situ- 
ation. 

Second,  the  XJJi.  force  is  critically  es- 
•otial,  not  only  because  it  is  a  stabllla- 
tag  factor  on  the  Qaza  Strip,  but  also 
because  it  answers  Egypt's  fears.  How 
«n  Egypt  pretend  for  a  minute  that  she 
»  afraid  of  aggression  when  the  UJf 
wrce  is  precisely  posted  between  her  and 
«»el  to  prevent  such  aggression? 

f'lnally,  what  the  Senator  has  said 
w>out  the  reconstruction  of  the  Middle 
J«t.  instead  of  spending  Its  substance 
tor  arms,   leads  me  to   the  following 
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thought:     No    one.    including    myself 
wishes  to  deprive  the  Arab  SUtes  of  any 
new-found  target  or  ci^adty  which  can 
come  through  their  enthusiasm  to  have 
a  greater  Arab  consciousness  or  a  great- 
er sense  of  unity  or  destiny  of  the  Arab 
peoples.    If  that  is  a  channel  of  fire,  let 
it  bum  out  the  ignorance,  the  disease 
and  the  decadence  which  is  incident  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  Uves  in  that 
country.    Our  policy  must  channel  that 
Are  to  see  that  it  goes  down  the  right 
path.    Instead  of  going  down  the  right 
path,   it  seems  now   to  be  burning  It- 
self up  and  everything  else  In  Its  path. 
That     Is     pertinent     and     important. 
No  one  wishes  to  deprive  Nasser  of  what 
he  may  do  to  inspire  the  Arab  people  to 
a  new  goal,  courage,  and  creativity.    We 
are  not  against  that.    We  are  for  it.  But 
let  us  channel  the  effort  constructively 
instead  of  permitting  it  to  be  channeled,' 
as  it  is  presently  being  channeled,  de- 
structively—to kill  and  to  drive  people 
Into  the  sea,  to  dominate,  and  to  destroy. 
Israel  has  8.000  square  miles.    The  Arab 
States  embrace  an  area  of  almost  3  mil- 
lion square  miles.     Israel  has  2,300,000 
people;  the  Arab  States  have  more  than 
67  miUion. 

What  is  this  all  about?    I  am  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  make 
one  further  observation? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  my 
remarks  to  be  misinterpreted.  I  have  the 
same  feelings  about  the  aspirations  of 
the  Arabic  people  for  what  they  call 
Arabic  unity.  It  has  been  my  view  of 
President  Nasser  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  could  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  in  molding 
the  United  Arab  treaty  or  the  unity  of 
the  Arab  peoples,  he  would  do  It  with  one 
purpose.  That  Is  the  singular  purpose  of 
bringing  to  those  people  the  great  dignity 
that  they  so  Justly  and  richly  deserve, 
and  the  reality  of  modem  science,  tech- 
nology and  modem  living. 

On  two  occasions  I  visited  with  the 
President  of  the  United  Arab  Repubbc. 
I  found  him  intelligent",  exceedingly  able, 
and  a  very  dedicated  man  Today  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  appeal,  as  I  have 
appealed  privately  to  him.  to  lead  the 
people  of  the  Middle  East  in  the  path  of 
peace  and  reconciliation,  and  to  make  a 
real  contribution  to  peace  and  Justice  in 
the  world. 

The  Middle  East  has  given  us  very 
much.  Including  our  Bible,  our  cultural 
background.  Much  of  it  comes  from  the 
great  civiUzations  of  the  Middle  East. 

What  a  great  opportimity  there  is  for 
a  leader  in  the  Arabic  world  to  rise  above 
petty  nationalism,  to  rise  above  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  emotional  nationalism 
which  lends  itself  to  potential  aggres- 
sion—to rise  up  to  t>e  a  real  leader  of 
a  great  culture  and  a  great  people,  the 
Arabic  people. 

Anything  we  can  do  to  encourage  that 
will  receive  the  support  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  either  Jew.  or  Qentile.  and 
whatever  may  be  the  religious  faith  or 
political  convicUoa  I  am  sure  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  that  the 


people  of  the  Middle  East,  and  of  the 
whole  world,  have  better  lives.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  Justly  oonoemed.  not  merely 
because  we  see  a  waste  of  human  and 
physical  resources  in  such  an  armament 
program.  We  are  Justly  concerned  be- 
cause if  a  spark  should  ignite  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world  it  could  bring  us  into 
the  terrible  vortex  of  fire  and  destruc- 
tion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  happen.  I 
think  we  must  speak  out  as  effectively  as 
we  can  to  encourage  new  moves  on  the 
part  of  our  Government  to  prevent  it 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  very  much. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENINa.  I  highly  approve  of 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  our  able  friend  from  Min- 
nesota, but  I  think  we  must  go  beyond 
a  simple  reassertion  of  principles,  mak- 
ing wonderful  apostrophes  to  liberty, 
jusUce.  and  peace.  We  are  dealing  with 
reality.  We  are  dealing  with  a  situation 
in  which  bloodshed  has  taken  place  and 
is  threatened  on  a  far  greater  scale.  It 
has  taken  place  largely,  and  will  again  in 
my  Judgment,  because  of  our  mistaken 
policy. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  from  what  I  have 
seen,  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  the  United  States  has 
poured  into  Egypt  have  been  used  in 
large  part  to  make  war  in  another 
country. 

I  do  not  share  for  a  moment  the  al- 
leged official  version  with  respect  to 
Egypt,  that  it  went  to  aid  a  country 
struggling  to  free  itself  frwn  tyranny. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  the  former  govern- 
ment in  Yemen,  but  the  revolution  of 
Yemen  was  made  by  Nasser,  exactly  as 
the  upsets  in  Syria  and  Iraq  were  made 
by  Nasser,  and  exactly  as  he  is  now  try- 
ing by  all  means,  by  infiltration  and  sub- 
version and  the  preachment  of  assassi- 
nation and  subversion  to  take  over  the 
government  of  the  friendly  country  of 
Jordan 

Jordan  has  a  king,  to  be  sure,  but  Jor- 
dan Is  oriented  toward  freedom  and 
democracy.   Its  purposes  are  clear. 

Nasser  has  the  most  complete  poUce 
state  ever  imagined.  There  is  no  free- 
dom of  press  whatsoever.  It  is  a  police 
state  in  which  there  is  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression 

Next  door  is  the  little  country  of  Is- 
rael, which,  as  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota has  pointed  out.  Is  a  democracy. 
It  is  a  free  state.  It  espouses  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  believe,  and  which 
we  try  to  promote,  and  would  like  to  see 
wherever  possible. 

Preachment  will  not  do  the  Job  with 
respect  to  Nasser,  any  more  than  it  would 
have  done  it  with  respect  to  Hitler.  It 
is  time  that  we  served  notice  that  our 
funds  are  not  to  be  used  to  make  war. 
If  Nasser  wants  our  money,  he  should 
use  it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended ;  namely,  to  educate  his  people, 
to  rid  them  of  Ill-health  and  disease,  to 
Irrigate  the  land,  to  uplift  the  people 
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and  give  them  better  standards  oi  liv- 
ing and  better  opportunities  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

The  time  for  mere  noble  deelarations 
of  sentiments  on  our  part  has  passed. 
We  shall  be  responsible  for  the  bloody 
war  If  we  continue  our  policy  of  subsi- 
dizing preparation  for  It.  It  Is  as  certain 
to  c(xne  as  that  the  sun  will  rise  tomor- 
row. We  have  had  the  precedents  of 
history  to  study.  We  have  seen  the  ex- 
ample of  Hitler.  We  have  seen  one 
country  after  another  in  the  Middle  East 
being  subverted  by  means  of  infiltration, 
by  means  of  assassination,  by  means  of 
arms. 

What  a  strange  bedfellowshlp.  There 
are  Russian  arms.  The  totalitarian  Rus- 
sian Is  supplying  arms,  ammvinltion.  and 
planes  to  Egypt.  There  are  ex-Nad  sci- 
entists in  Egypt  working  on  rockets  and 
missiles.  And  there  Is  our  money.  What 
a  wonderful  combination  to  enable  Nas- 
ser to  achieve  his  declared  purpose  of 
conquest  and  destruction. 

I  charge  that  the  responsibility  will  be 
largely  ours  if  this  happens,  and  not  that 
of  anyone  else.     We  can  prevent  it. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Alaska  that  I  think  the 
record  should  be  clear  that  the  regime  of 
the  United  Arab  Repxibllc.  at  least  In  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  has  not  closely  asso- 
ciated itself  with  the  Soviet  Union.     I 
think  that  Its  fllrtaUon  with  Khrushchev 
and  the  Communists  was  one  from  which 
it  learned  a  great  deal,  and  as  a  result 
the  leaders  have  taken  another  look.    I 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  suffered  a 
substantial  setback  in  its  relations  with 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
peoples  of  the  Arabic  areas  are  not  prone 
to  Communist  sympathy  or  Communist 
ideology. 

I  am  deeply  concerned,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, about  the  utilization  of  American 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  an  arms  b\iild- 
up  and  for  purposes  which  lend  them- 
selves to  aggression.  We  ought  to  say. 
however,  in  respect  to  om*  policy  in  the 
Middle  East,  that  it  has  not  been  one 
which  has  been  unmindful  of  these  trou- 
bles. In  fact,  we  have  been  and  are  very 
much  aware  of  them. 

We  have  attempted  to  show  the  Arabic 
people,  particularly  the  people  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  dangers  of  any 
flirtation  with  the  Communist  forces. 
I  believe  we  have  been  somewhat  effective 
in  working  out  a  better  relationship  be- 
tween our  respective  cotmtries  and  mini- 
mizing the  threat  of  communism  in  the 
area. 

This  within  Itself  is  not  sufBcient.  but 
at  least  it  represents  a  constructive  step. 
I  have  been  hopeful — and  until  the  past 
few  months  I  thought  there  was  reason 
to  be  hopeful — that  there  would  be  a  sim- 
mering down,  that  there  woxild  be  a  set- 
tling of  some  of  the  antagonisms  in  the 
area,  and  that  time  within  Itself,  plus 
wise  statemanshlp,  would  lead  to  a  rec- 
onciliation between  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  believe  there  were  people  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Israel  who  felt 


that  way.    I  think  there  stOl  are  people 
who  feel  that  this  cotild  be  the  ease. 

All  I  urge  is  that  we  use  our  good 
ofllces  to  expedite  this  possibility  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  any  attack  in  the  area,  or  any 
aggressive  move,  will  be  met  by  our  active 
opposition,  either  through  the  instru- 
mentalities of  the  United  Nations  or 
tmder  our  commitments  tmder  the  tri- 
partite agreement. 

I  believe  that  such  policies  are  reason- 
able and  feasible.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  though  it  has  had 
difficulties  over  the  srears  in  coming  to 
what  I  think  Is  a  sensible  Middle  East 
policy.  Is  closer  to  that  sensible  policy 
today  than  It  has  been  for  a  long  time. 
At  least  the  policy  is  directed  toward 
economic  improvement,  toward  recon- 
ciliation, toward  leading  the  Arabic 
states  away  from  any  flirtation  with  the 
Conununlst  force. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota. That  is  not  our  policy.  We  are 
not  heading  in  the  right  direction  but 
we  are  heading  in  the  wrong  direction, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  pointed  out.  We 
could  reverse  that  policy  tomorrow  with 
a  clear-cut  statement  that  we  will  defend 
Israel  against  aggression  and  that  we 
will  no  longer  finance  military  ventures 
which  have  for  their  only  purpose  the 
upsetting  of  existing  governments  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Our  policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  gone 
along  under  the  theory,  as  the  Senator 
has  stated,  that  we  have  somehow  moved 
in  on  the  Russians  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  but  that  is  not  wholly  in  ac- 
cord with  my  view  of  the  situation.  I 
believe  that  the  Russians  have  not  been 
able  to  inculcate  their  particular  brand 
of  communism  in  Egypt,  but  they  are 
playing  Nasser's  game  and  to  a  degree 
their  own,  by  supplying  him  with  all  the 
modem  weapons  he  wants,  and  we  are 
indirectly  paying  for  them. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  are  not  making 
progress  and  why.  imless  our  policy  is 
reversed — whatever  may  have  been  our 
good  intentions  in  the  past — that  which 
we  seek  will  be  nullified. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  argidng 
about  the  fact  that  we  should  stop  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  lends  itself  to- 
ward weapons  or  the  building  up  of  anns. 
I  am  only  saying  that  there  has  been  an 
Improvement  in  the  policy,  despite  the 
dlfDculties. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been  in 
that  area.  I  have  been  In  that  area.  I 
have  talked  with  the  heads  of  state  there. 

I  have  talked  with  the  leaders  of  both 
countries. 

I  believe  it  can  be  stated  that  it  was 
the  view  of  certain  responsible  leaders 
in  the  State  of  Israel  that  there  was  a 
possibility  of  improvement  in  the  state 
of  relations  until  the  recent  buildup  in 
missiles  and  in  rocketry.  This  has 
caused  great  concern,  and  rightly  so. 

We  have  made  commitments  under  the 
tripartite  agreement  that  we  will  not 
permit  aggression.  We  acted  quickly 
and  promptly  in  the  Instance  of  the  Leb- 
anese crisis.  We  acted  qidckly  through 
the  United  Nations  in  1956.  I  believe 
that  our  Government  is  prepared  to  act 


promptly  and  efTeetlvely  again,  n 
need  an  official  sUtement  from  ti^iLT* 
est  sources  of  this  Oovernment  ST 
helpful  on  that  score,  then  I  wwd*!-* 
scribe  to  that  proposal  as  weU  ^ 
Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  a,-. 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagueSS 
Minnesota,  bearing  upon  his  most  r^ 
statement,  relating  to  the  need  f»7: 
official  statement,  that  in  my  vte»  h 
must  be  incorporated  in  some  ktod  i3 
mutual  defense  treaty.  I  gwt^ 
Philippines  as  an  example.  ^ 

I  should  like  to  state  for  the  Senate* 
consideration  two  points. 

First,  the  minute  that  Nasser  thiab 
he  is  underway,  he  immediately  mom 
over  actively  to  the  Communist  side,  r 
have  put  into  the  Record  the  Joint  com 
munlque  issued  by  All  Sabri,  N«ai^ 
right-hand  man.  and  Chou-En-uT^ 
Commimlst  China.  That  decIanUkm  k 
dated  April  25.  ^^  " 

The  very  flrst  thing  the  United  Anb 
Republic  leaders  do  is  to  get  on  the  bu^ 
wagon.  They  get  on  the  bandwagon  with 
respect  to  Chinese  acUon  with  regard  to 
Taiwan:  Chinese  action  with  n^ject  to 
India:  and  with  respect  to  theclal»t^ 
the  state  of  the  world  today  is  great  Ht 
do  not  think  so.  but  they  do. 

The  minute  President  Nasser  tmtti 
something,  he  is  right  on  the  baU  vt|h 
the  most  destructive  forces  available.  I 
am  not  being  crlticaL  I  am  far  btnal 
the  stage  of  mere  criticism  in  this  mut- 
ter. We  had  an  opportunity  in  IH)  io 
support  the  efforts  to  have  16  AfrkM 
nations  undertake  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  Statea  Vt 
flubbed  it.    We  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  We  made  a  b% 
mistake  in  that  decision. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  say.  we  flubbed  it  I 
am  not  flnding  fault.  There  ■rriw  to 
be  a  sort  of  test  as  to  whether  ocrtite 
action  is  evenhanded.  It  is  sufgsiM 
that  if  Israel  is  buying  arms  and  rocketi, 
we  must  stop  her  as  well  as  the  Anb 
States.  Otherwise,  we  are  not  biln 
evenhanded.  If  we  can  stop  it  that  nr. 
then  it  is  evenhanded.  But  we  mart 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  will  stop,  br 
force,  if  need  be.  any  attempts  at  i 
sion.  and  we  must  make  sure  that 
aid— $250  million  this  year- 
granted  to  Egypt  is  channeled  in 
directions  than  those  of  mass  destne- 
tlon.  and  that  the  energies  of  the  Anb 
States  in  the  new  unity  must  not  be  and 
in  destroying  another  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  be 
more  in  agreement  with  the  Senator.  I 
hope  that  when  the  aid  bill  is  before  tbe 
Senate,  and  when  we  consider  the  sra 
we  are  now  discussing,  economic  sad 
technical  assistance  and  the  food  pro- 
grams, we  will  make  clear,  either  Ir 
amendment,  resolution,  or  legislative  liil> 
tory.  what  the  Intent  of  this  Congrea  k 
with  respect  to  that  kind  of  situation.  I 
know  of  no  better  time  to  do  It  thn 
when  we  feed  money  into  the  pipeline. 
This  Is  a  preliminary  disciission  of  whsti 
think  will  be  a  continuing  poUd 
question. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  discussion  to- 
day  will  have  a  tendency  to  firm  op  tin 
hands  of  those  who  believe  that  a  nadoB 
that  is  free  and  independent  will  have  tti 
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Integrity  protected,  and  that  those  who 
gg^  to  build  arms  to  increase  world 
tensions  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  our 
expense.  I  agree  with  the  Soiator.  We 
irill  be  able  to  make  our  intention  known 
wben  that  part  of  the  aid  legislation  is 
before  us.  I  shall  be  more  than  hi4}py 
to  Join  the  Senator  in  whatever  effort  he 
mairpa  in  that  direction. 

li£r.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  certainly  Join 
tbe  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  and  other  Senators,  in 
s  sort  of  Hickenlooper-type  amendment 
to  deal  with  that  type  of  problem. 

B4r.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  This  debate  has  been 
ezoellent  and  constructive,  and  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
lesdership  in  the  discussion  which  has 
followed.  The  melancholy  fact  is  that, 
of  all  the  areas  of  oiu-  globe,  it  should  be 
tbe  Middle  East  where  the  crisis  could 
oome  and  the  processes  of  extermination 
begin. 

The  Kiiddle  East  has  spawned  three 
great  religions  to  guide  men,  and  we  are 
witnessing  an  inching  forward,  to  the 
possibility  of  conflict,  and  thus  to  a  very 
ssd  paradox. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yorit  is  entirely 
correct.  The  United  States  has  a  stake 
In  the  peace  and  the  security  of  that 
unhappy  area.  It  is  not  a  new  stake. 
It  is  s  continuing  one. 

I  recall  when  the  Congress,  under 
President  Elsenhower,  adopted  the  Mid- 
dle East  resolution,  and  did  it  with 
very  little  opposition,  under  which  the 
leglslaUve  branch  of  our  Government 
confirmed  in  the  President  the  authority 
to  commit  the  armed  strength  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  that 
area  of  the  world  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  tri- 
partite agreement.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  stiU  a  part  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  a  statement 
of  policy  is  not  enough. 

We  have  another  policy,  Mr.  President. 
It  Is  a  policy  which  is  against  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  a  good 
policy.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  undcr- 
rtsnd,  sometimes.  Just  how  the  policy  is 
to  be  enforced.  The  Government  of 
Jrance  is  about  ready  to  Join  the  nuclear 
club.  Red  China  is  in  the  wings.  But 
*i,!°"**  respects  we  have  been  able  to 
utilise  that  policy  to  keep  the  world  from 
niahing  pellmeU  toward  a  point  where 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  easy  to  obtain 
by  any  country,  great  or  small. 

The  sad  fact  is  that,  according  to 
newspaper  accounts,  the  buildup  in  arms 
m  the  United  Arab  Republic,  as  my  able 
niend  has  pointed  out.  is  of  a  fashion 
wwch  could  uUlize  nuclear  warheads. 
What  of  the  fate  and  future  of  that  small 
•M  gallant  democracy,  Israel,  in  the  face 
or  this  growing  danger? 

The  Senator  from  New  York  is  eter- 
™iy  right  in  demanding  that  the 
oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes,  with 
courage  and  in  unmistakable  terms,  dem- 
ODstnte  to  the  world  that  a  war  or  a 
conflict  in  the  Middle  East  would  be  of 


dire  and  immediate  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States:  that,  under  our 
conunltments  in  connection  with  the 
tripartite  agreement.  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom  would  share  that  im- 
mediate concern,  and  that  steps  would 
and  should  and  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
it,  or  to  quell  it. 

Beyond  that.  I  think  the  discussion 
which  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
engaged  in.  with  respect  to  a  multilateral 
agreement,  should  well  be  explored  by 
the  executive  branch.  I  remember  one 
time  several  years  ago,  when  I  attended 
a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Parliamentary  Conference,  listening  to 
some  of  our  colleagues  from  legislative 
branches  of  NATO  countries  talk  about 
Jurisdiction  of  NATO.  Where,  if  a  con- 
flict erupted,  would  NATO  draw  the  line? 
How  would  we  decide  what  was  poten- 
tially injurious  to  the  AtlanUc  com- 
munity, and  what  was  not? 

Every  member  oi  the  Atlantic  alliance 
has  a  keen  and  crucial  stake  In  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  quite  aside  from  the 
three  members  of  the  tripartite  agree- 
ment. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  what  I  am 
sure  will  be  an  excellent  Vecord.  and  per- 
haps, if  I  may  suggest  ItJ  something  of  a 
Kuide — required  reading^for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government.  At  any 
rate,  what  has  been  said  here  today 
needed  saying,  and  I  give  my  congratu- 
lations to  my  colleague  for  the  leadership 
in  the  discussion  which  he  has  provided. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
What  he  said  needed  saying.  It  is  an 
afflrmatlon  from  a  Member  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  of  the  aisle  of  the 
solidarity  of  view  on  this  subject  and  its 
instructiveness  witl.  respect  to  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  Nation,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  able  to  carry  out 
in  periodic  discussions  which  take  place 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy. 

I  am  grateful  also  to  all  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  participated  in  this  de- 
bate, which  I  consider  to  have  been  most 
instructive. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  believe  that  the 
subject  has  been  very  fully  covered.  I 
thank  also  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  very  valuable  contribution.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  point  which 
may  not  have  been  covered  before,  and 
that  is  that  we  should  view  this  situa- 
tion in  relation  to  our  declared  foreign 
policy  purposes.  The  basic  purpose  of 
our  foreign  policy  is  peace  in  the  world— 
presumably,  peace  with  Justice.  In  or- 
der to  help  attain  it  we  try  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  countries, 
so  that  their  people  may  no  longer  live 
in  dire  poverty  and  want,  and  so  that 
they  may  have  greater  creature  com- 
forts, and  greater  hope. 

When  we  view  a  situation  like  the  one 
now  in  the  Middle  East,  where  one  na- 
tion is  clearly  Intent  on  destroying  other 
nations,  and  is  building  up  its  arms,  and 
consequently  Uttle  Israel  is  compeUed  to 
buy  and  install  Hawk  missiles,  and  when 
there  has  been  some  talk  in  our  official 
circles  that  by  our  sanctioning  such  pur- 
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chases  we  demonstrate  our  neutrality  or 
evenhandedness,  while  Nasser  is  getting 
his  arsenal  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
being  aided  in  weaponry  by  German  sci- 
entists, I  feel  compelled  to  ask  what  kind 
of  policy  that  is. 

By  Nasser's  armament  policy  Israel  is 
compelled  to  devote  a  part  of  its  eco- 
nomic resources  and  to  withdraw  funds 
from  peacetime  needs  to  increase  its  de- 
fenses. In  that  way  we  are  nullifying 
the  basic  objectives  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy both  in  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Israel.  On  the  one  hand,  Nasser  is  de- 
voting millions  of  dollars  to  making  war, 
money  which  should  go  for  peacetime 
needs  and.  on  the  other  side,  Israel  feels 
compeUed  to  buy  missiles  for  its  defense 
The  whole  thing  is  absurd. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  our  foreign 
aid  program  comes  before  the  Senate  we 
should  try  to  write  some  amendments 
into  the  act  to  prevent  more  of  such 
armament  races  with  their  needless 
waste,  and  prospective  bloodshed,  and 
insist  that  our  dollars  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  great  variety  of  needs  so  crucial 
in  the  Arab  countries  where  disease. 
poverty,  and  illiteracy  prevail  so  widely! 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  certainly  be 
ready,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  other 
Senators  who  also  will  be  ready,  to  de- 
vote my  mind  to  that  subject  in  trying 
to  arrive  at  some  positive  way  in  which 
that  can  be  done. 

Mr.    HART.    Mr.   President,    I   have 
read  with  considerable  interest  the  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  speech  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  had  prepared,  and  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  on  the  floor  dxiring 
its  delivery.     I  am  grateful  that  he  has 
raised,  in  the  fashion  in  which  he  did, 
the  concern  which  he  has  voiced,  a  con- 
cern that  is  shared  by  all  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
I  was  struck  by  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  that  we  have 
available  a  means  of  approach  to  an  ele- 
ment of  this  concern.    The  appropriate- 
ness of  these  remarks  was  heightened  by 
the  significance  of  the  15th  anniversary 
of  Israel.    I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
press the  warmest  good  wishes  to  that 
nation  on  this  occasion  of  its  15th  anni- 
versary. 

On  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  state- 
hood of  Israel,  the  efforts  of  individual 
men  to  establish  their  primacy  should 
come  clearly  to  our  minds.  More  than 
4,000  years  of  history  span  Israel's 
flrst  nationhood  and  her  restoration 
to  freedom.  The  redemption  of  the 
people  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage 
is  a  point  of  climax  in  the  progress  of 
mankind.  It  was  Henry  George  who 
made  the  meaning  so  clear  when  he 
wrote: 

Prom  between  the  paws  of  the  rock-hewn 
Sphinx  rises  the  genliu  of  htunan  liberty; 
and  the  triimpets  of  the  Kxodus  throb  with 
the  defiant  proclamation  of  tbe  rlgbta  of 
man. 


It  was  the  flight  across  the  Red  Sea 
which  preserves  a  revolutionary  idea — an 
idea  which  could  not  have  evolved  in  the 
despotism  of  the  Pharaoh.  The  idea  was 
based  upon  the  sovereignty  of  Ood;  the 
ruler  of  the  universe,  the  embodiment  of 
righteousness,  the  loving  Father  of  all 
creation. 
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That  story  of  the  Exodus,  the  classic 
first  episode  of  national  liberation,  eotn- 
forted  ovir  drive  for  national  Independ- 
ence. Among  others,  Thcsnas  Jefferson 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  elted  and 
guided  on  it.  We  celebrate  this  anni- 
versary of  statehood  as  a  great  event 
because  it  vindicates  the  faith  of  those 
who  see  human  beings  as  the  primary 
agent  of  historic  process  and  as  a  crush- 
ing argimient  against  those  who  deny 
the  human  will  a  central  part  in  govern- 
ing the  world's  destiny.  This  sanctuary 
for  the  principles  of  free  government, 
this  land  whose  citizens  fix  the  highest 
value  on  freedom,  must  be  preserved  In 
freedom.  As  Americans  we  must  insist 
on  this  not  out  of  some  sentimental  rea- 
son but  for  our  own  great  good. 

Freedom  can  survive  in  this  world  only 
If  we  plan  In  terms  of  striving.  This 
principle  should  hold  even  greater  mean- 
ing to  the  people  of  this  country  as  we 
pause  to  honor  the  pe<^le  of  Israel  oa 
this  anniversary  of  their  Independence. 

And  let  US  recognise  too  the  necessity 
of  making  clear  to  any  power  which 
would  seek  to  destroy  Israel  oiu*  deter- 
mination that  such  a  reversal  of  free- 
dom's cause  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
Tery  appropriate  note  on  which  to  end 
this  very  illuminating  and.  I  hope,  ex- 
tremely helpful  discussion,  as  both  a  prel- 
ude to  future  action  and  as  a  bads  of 
appreciation  for  the  achievements  of 
this  small  State  of  Israel,  as  shown  in 
the  last  15  years.  I  believe  the  oflSeial 
anniversary  date  was  yesterday.  It  ia 
•Ignlflcant  that  this  discxission  should 
take  place  o(»temporaneously  with  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  recognition  of 
the  new  State  of  Israel  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  again  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
fellow  Senators. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1963. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJt.  5517)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jxme  30.  1963.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRO:SMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PRO^MIRE.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  contains  an  Item  of  approxi- 
mately $30  million  for  dvll  defense. 
This  Is  an  Increase  in  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  House,  since  the  House 
appropriated  nothing  for  this  item.  As 
I  understand,  this  amount  Is  to  provide 


for  stocking  civil-defense  shelters.  Con- 
gress has  already  appropriated  sufficient 
money,  so  that  some  47  million  imlts  or 
reservations,  so  to  speak,  can  be  stocked. 
The  ultimate  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
stock  some  70  million  vmits;  that  is. 
places  for  70  million  people  who  would  be 
able  to  find  fallout  shelters  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack. 

Is  it  not  true  that  at  present  some  7 
million  of  the  47  million  places  are 
stocked,  and  that  there  is  enough  money 
now  available,  without  additional  appro- 
priations, to  enable  a  further  40  million 
places  to  be  fully  stocked? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  com- 
mit myselt  as  to  the  precise  number. 
Much  of  what  disturbs  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  disturbs  me  and  also  dis- 
turbed our  subcommittee,  which  consid- 
ered this  question  quite  exhaustively. 
The  primary  question  was  why  this  item 
had  to  be  included  in  a  supplemental 
bill;  why  could  it  not  wait  for  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  bill? 

One  hundred  eleven  mOllon  dollars  has 
already  been  committed  imder  the  pro- 
gram. A  survey  was  conducted,  and  the 
survey  indicates  pretty  well  that  a  very 
modest  approach,  and  a  good,  practical 
approach  can  be  made  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  establishing  fallout  shelters. 
Some  i)ersmis  feel  that  if  an  atomic  at- 
tack came,  it  would  be  cataclysmic  and 
devastating,  and  they  ask.  Why  would 
any  protection  at  all  be  needed?  That 
position  is  an  obvious  fallacy. 

Even  if  we  began  to  prodiKse  antimis- 
sile missiles,  on  which  we  are  spending 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  develop- 
ment, it  would  not  be  ponlble  to  fire  an 
antimissile  missile  without  causing  some 
faUout. 

So  the  big  question  is:  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  situation?  At  one 
time  an  investigation  was  made.  The 
recommendation  was  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $20  billion  be  provided.  That 
is  an  astronomical,  fantastic  figure.  I 
am  not  arguing  this  afternoon  whether 
we  should  have  such  an  expensive  pro- 
gram. What  Is  proposed  In  the  supple- 
mental bill  is  a  very  modest  program. 

The  Federal  Government  has  nego- 
tiated with  building  owners  and  has  con- 
tacted municipal  authorities,  who  have 
agreed  to  permit  certain  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings  to  be  used  as  faUout  shel- 
ters. If  one  travels  out  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, for  example,  he  will  see  faUout 
shelter  designations  on  the  outside  of 
many  buildings.  After  buildings  have 
been  designated  as  shelters.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  place  food  and  water  in  them. 
There  is  no  sense  in  having  a  shelter  un- 
less it  contains  water  and  food  to  sustain 
the  occupants.  That  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  appropriation. 

Thus  far.  about  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  carried  out;  one- third  re- 
mains to  be  completed.  It  is  argued  that 
if  the  funds  for  stocking  are  terminated 
now,  the  supply  pipeline  will  be  broken 
in  such  a  way  that  when  it  Is  again  at- 
tempted to  resxime  supplying,  not  only 
Will  the  continuity  have  been  broken,  but 
it  will  be  much  more  expensive  and  will 
take  more  tttne  to  restock. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
eliminated  the  entire  $61,900,000,  the 


committee  thought  thai  the  fu,, 
should  restore  one-half  the  mnyJ^^ 
we  decided  on  the  arbitrary  flrm^«S 
million.  We  can  take  the  amendM? 
conference.  I  do  not  know  wSiiiil? 
conference  will  do.  At  least,  we  bdiS 
some  amoiuit  should  be  provided  to^T! 
vide  conUnulty.  We  ought  to  nwSi 
some  amount  to  show  that  the  Senate^ 
least,  believes  that  something  mart'S 
done.  We  cannot  live  with  the  dsxmIm 
of  spending  billions  upon  billions  of^ 
lars  to  make  atomic  bombs,  but  do  inSw 
ing  about  civil  defense.  ^^ 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  »>• 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  it  is  tmettal 
some  of  the  shelters  have  been  itodM 
It  Is  true  that  many  more  win  beM 
for  stocking  purposes.  It  is  also  potS, 
true  that  If  we  did  nothing  now.  wtoaZ 
resimie  stocking  later;  but  followlagS 
hiatus,  stocking  would  be  more  ama! 
slve;  and  a  hiatus  might  create  inS! 
mospbere  of  Indifference.  A  m.h^ 
might  Injtu-e  the  whole  program.  BoUk 
committee  felt,  in  all  reason  and  ooa. 
monsense,  that  we  should  at  least  pn> 
vide  one-half  of  the  amount  rejected  hr 
the  House,  take  it  to  conference,  and  m 
what  we  cotild  work  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  vlioie. 
heartedly  that  something  must  be  done. 
I  also  agree  that  this  ]a  an  excellent  elifi 
defense  program  In  every  sense.  lbo> 
nomlcally  and  practically,  it  would  pn- 
vlde  protection.  I  think  it  Is  the  bok 
thing  we  could  do.  It  would  cost  shoot 
$2.42  per  person.  We  might  oonslds  It 
in  the  sense  that  it  costs  $2.42  per  Bfb. 

Also.  I  think  it  is  a  very  wise  inmu 
ment  in  the  sense  of  making  our  de> 
terrent  more  believable.  It  is  not  on)r 
good  in  terms  of  saving  American  Itm, 
but  good  in  that  it  strengthens  our  po- 
sition to  be  able  to  meet  the  d 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  if  we  are 
to  the  ultimate. 

While  I  feel  as  I  do  about  the 
of  the  program.  I  do  not  believe  a  mm 
has  been  made  in  the  hearings  or  la  thi 
committee  report,  frankly,  for  piwM- 
Ing  the  additional  $30  million  la  Uk 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  I  ar 
that  with  all  respect  to  the  ScMtor 
from  Rhode  Island,  because  It  Is  ay 
understanding  that,  even  if  the  stocktDf 
program  were  stepped  up  greatly.  It  li 
unlikely  that  the  funds  for  the  profna 
would  be  exhausted  in  8  or  9  months-I 
calculate  13  months — for  filling  47  Bil- 
lion places  with  10.000  calories  of  tooi 
and  water.  Under  the  circumstances.  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  orderly  sad 
sensible  to  bring  this  up  In  the  rcffotar 
appropriation  bill.  However,  in  riew  of 
the  fact.  I  think  this  money  shouU 
be  spent  anyway.  It  would  be  wMj 
spent.  We  could.  I  think,  propedr 
eliminate  this  item  from  the  appropcte- 
Uon  bill.  But  that  eliminaUon  vodd 
not  be  real  economy.  It  would  not  be  i 
permanent  saving,  but  only  a  postpons* 
ment  of  the  expenditure  for  a  perkrf  of 
3.  4.  or  5  months.  Therefore  I  bellefic 
the  course  taken  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  cannot  be  seriously 
chaUenged.  I  am  perfectly  wlQlng  to 
accept  the  amendment.  I  merely  lOf- 
gest  that  it  is  difficult,  imder  these  d^ 
cumstances,  for  me,  at  least,  to  \jakt' 
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ataDd  vtv .  If  we  shottld  take  this  $30 
Biinion  out  of  the  supplemental,  there 
^iQiild  necessarily  be  a  break  in  the  plpe- 
Mjy  af  (he  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

eootends  there  might  be. 

I  Questioned  the  Civil  Defense  officials; 
^  in  pressing  them  they  did  not  con- 
yjnoe  me  that  there  would  be  a  break 
fg  tn  interruption,  or  that  if  there  were 
fjx  interruption  that  there  would  be 
gay  additional  cost.  However,  I  am  will- 
isc  to  accept  the  position  of  the  Senator 
fram  Rhode  Island. 

Hr.  PASTORS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fnm  Wisconsin.  What  disturbs  him 
g]30  disturbs  me.  This  is  the  answer 
tbAi  was  given  by  Mr.  Steuart  L.  Pltt- 
laan.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Qfil  Defense,  as  It  appears  on  page  187 
of  (b«  hearings: 

I  ata0  vaat  to  BicBtlan  that  tliars  la  a 
gtrff  Un**  inrolvUig  the  achedules  o€  3.600 
gi^auXMtur«n  and  sblppers,  which  Lb  a  going 
efitoom.  If  wo  do  not  use  fiscal  year  1963 
fuBds  to  maintain  the  supply  line.  w«  win 
b«  farced  to  start  all  over  again  and  create 
■  new  tyetem.  'niere  will  be  about  a  •• 
lamiai'  atartup  time.  In  production  of  th«M 
iMMv  supply  Iteoaa,  which  wm  set  us 
taKCfc  In  eseen  of  6  months.  This  mjeana  that 
tiM  ijOOO  municipal  and  county  KOTerninenta 
wblch  ar*  on  the  reoelvlag  end  of  ttala  aupply 
tpXtm  may  fe«l  that  they  need  not  go 
through  with  their  end  of  a  very  burdensome 
Job.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  the  owners 
at  buildings,  aa  well,  who  may  withdraw,  if 
tbt  rKlaral  Oovernment  appear*  to  faltar. 

I  repeat:  It  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment; 
and  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  be- 
llefe  this  was  the  only  Judgment  the 
oommittee  could  have  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  not  reiterate 
my  position  at  length,  except  to  say 
that  it  was  tny  conclusion,  after  having 
itudied  the  situation,  that  there  would 
Dot  have  been  any  interruption.  The 
program  cculd  easily  extend  over  a  period 
of  10  or  11  additional  months  without 
any  further  appropriation. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
to  recall  that  some  members  of  our  sub- 
coounlttee  looked  with  disfavor  en  rec- 
ommending any  part  of  the  civil  defense 
budget  item  to  which  the  Senator  is  now 
directing  his  attention.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  would  have  voted  for  the  en- 
tire amount.  I  believe  in  civil  defense, 
tod  in  this  particular  program.  I  say 
to  my  very  able  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  that  I  think  he  was  cor- 
rect in  proposing,  as  a  compromise 
soMndment  to  this  supplemental  bill, 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  requested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  the  letter  from 
Secretary  McNamara.  which  appears  on 
pages  953  and  954  of  the  hearings,  so 
tliat  Senators  and  others  who  are  in- 
terested can  read  it.  because  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  now 
!•  clothed  with  the  responsibility  of  dvll 
defense  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  con- 
flict, is  an  excellent  one.  He  has  achieved 
a  rather  unique  goal  In  having  State, 
local,  and  Federal  govemnvental  entitles 
Jointly  participate  across  the  country  in 


determining  what  atructuret  are  pres- 
ently available  for  civil  defense,  and  then 
stocking  them.  So  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  to  have  his  letter  printed  In  the 
RaooRD,  if  the  Senator  from  Wtecoosln 
does  not  obJecL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever;  I  shall  Le  very  happy  to  have 
the  letter  printed  in  the  Rkcobs. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia that  this  program  is  essential, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense and  from  the  standpoint  of  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  American  citizens. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ttM  Senator 
from  Calif omiat 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Thb  SscarrAar  or  Dkfkmsb, 
WiM^m^on.  i>xr,  AprU  li,  1S6J. 
Hon.  Cabl  Hatosm, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dkax  Mk.  Chairman:  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  reviewed  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  HJl.  5617.  as  passsd  by  tb* 
House  of  Representatives  on  AprU  10.  196S. 
With  respect  to  cItII  defenae.  the  House  has 
eliminated  the  funds  requested  for  survey. 
marking,  and  provisioning  of  community 
fallout  shelters,  which  wotild  stop  this  Joint 
Federal,  State,  and  local  undertaking  in  mid- 
strvam.  I  bellevs  that  this  action  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  national  Interest  and  X  am 
transmitting  hsrswlth  a  JustlAcatlon  re- 
questing fuU  restoration  of  the  amotmt  of 
#61. 0  million  proposed  in  the  budget  asti- 
mate. 

Following  transfer  of  civil  defense  func- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Defense  some  30 
months  ago,  the  Department  thoroughly  ex- 
amined altamatlve  approaches  to  the  drU 
defense  ptx>blein  and.  as  a  first  step,  adopted 
a  low-cost  program  based  upon  mal^ng  max- 
imum use  of  protection  afforded  by  existing 
structiu-as.  A  nationwide  surrey  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  this  protection  was  initi- 
ated late  In  1961  and  has  Just  been  com- 
pleted. The  results  have  exceeded  our  most 
optimistic  projections,  showing  that  there  Is 
in  existence  adequate  shelter  against  fallout 
radiation  for  over  100  million  people. 

A  Joint  Federal,  State,  and  local  effort  is 
well  advanced  to  make  70  million  of  these 
shelter  spaces  usable  by  marking  and  pro- 
visioning them  with  supplies  essential  to  sur- 
vival under  fallout  conditions.  The  supple- 
mental request  Is  needed  for  surrey  updating 
and  provisioning  the  last  one-third  of  the 
70  million  shelter  spaces. 

The  supply  line  to  these  shelters  oannot  be 
maintained  without  a  damaging  interruption 
of  many  months'  duration  unless  the  re- 
quested fiscal  year  1063  funds  are  made  avaU- 
able. 

This  project  represents  the  flnt  positive 
Federal  action  to  provide  State  and  local 
governments  with  the  means  to  develop  shel- 
ter systems  around  which  to  buUd  realistic 
local  survival  programs.  It  has  received  the 
support  of  States  and  localities  who  are  mak- 
ing their  resources  available  to  complete  the 
Job.  tt  supplemental  funds  are  not  provided 
to  complete  the  provtslonlng.  the  program 
would  come  to  a  premature  and  confused  halt 
with  loss  of  local  support  whicb  would  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  again  at  a  later  date. 

The  substantial  progress  In  dvU  defense 
Which  can  be  achlered  by  completing  the 
task  of  stocking  existing  fallout  shelter  space 
is  a  key  element  In  a  balanced  national  de- 
fense program  for  our  country.  As  I  indi- 
cated during  tbe  recent  mUltary  poeture 
hearings,  the  effecUveaaas  of  an  active  bal- 
listic missile  defense  system  in  saving  lives 


depends  la  largi  part  apoa  the  **M»nfe  of 
an  adequate  faUout  sbettar  spstsBi.  roe  tbla 
reason,  I  believe  the  eurrsnt  »»i«w«i»»i«»i  olvll 
defense  program  should  be  given  priority 
over  any  major  additions  to  the  active  de- 
fenses and  Is  a  dear  reqeirement  with  or 
without  anttbaniskle  nsisslUi  systanM  now  In 
the  developmsntal  stage. 

I  urge  full  restoration  at  the  appropriation 
in  the  amount  of  SSI  J  mlUloii  requested  by 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

RoBBtT  8.  MClfaacaaa. 

Mr.  LAU8CHB.  Mr.  President,  Z 
should  like  to  ask  a  qnestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  My  question 
rdates  to  the  public  works  aoederation 
program,  referred  to  on  iiage  11  of  the 
report  The  9450  minion  would  be  used 
to  aooelerate  pubUc  wotks  projects 
throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Subsequently  there  will  come  before 
the  Senate  an  appropriation  request  of 
the  General  Services  AdminlstratUm 
which.  I  miderstand.  entails  the  expend- 
iture of  m>proxlmatel^  $170  miUian  for 
certain  public  buildings  In  various  cities. 
My  concem  is  as  follows:  If  this  acceler- 
ation provision  is  oiaeted  into  law.  Is 
it  likely  that  there  might  be  a  decelera- 
tion of  the  normal  budget  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  funds 
with  which  to  build  stnietures  which 
liave  been  programed,  and  on  which 
architectural  woric  has  been  done,  and 
for  which  properties  have  been  acquired, 
and  on  which  the  work  is  ready  to  be 
commenced. 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President.  I  can 
answer  the  question  very  readily.  The 
answer  is  that  of  coarse  I  hope  not,  be- 
cause that  would  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose  of  the  public  works  aoceleratioa 
program.  The  House  voted  $450  mil- 
lion of  the  $500  million  which  had  been 
requested;  and  the  House  included  a 
requirement  that  the  money  must  be 
matched  by  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, and  also  that  the  projects  in- 
cluded must  be  only  Federal  projects 
having  to  do  with  forest  preservation. 
The  House  used  the  word  '•preservation." 
but  clearly  it  meant  also  conservation, 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. So  only  they  could  share  in  this 
program,  which  includes  the  public  works 
program  to  wliich  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
refers. 

We  have  deleted  that  language — 
merely  in  order  to  take  the  item  to  con- 
ference, for  refinement.  But  it  Is  gen- 
erally thought  tliat  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  this  money  should  be  used 
for  projects  which  are  not  the  subject 
of  matching  funds  by  the  States  and  the 
local  communities. 

I  would  hope  the  committee  would  not 
begin  to  emasculate  or  ccmtract  in  any 
way  the  regular  appropriations,  which 
are  predicated  upon  needs  and  prefer- 
ences which  are  rather  well  understood. 
I  hope  that  if  a  post  office  building  or 
some  other  Federal  building  Is  to  be 
built,  no  congressional  committee  wHl 
delete  the  funds  for  it  from  the  regular 
appropriation  bin.  and  suggest  that.  In- 
stead, the  funds  for  it  should  be  sought 
under  the  acceleration  program,  which 
was  never  intended  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  LAX78CHE.  I  understand.  This 
program  is  labeled  an  acceleration  pro- 
gram to  hurry  the  constructlan  of  cer- 
tain projects. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Yes.  In  places  where 
there  Is  a  large  unemployed  labor  force. 
That  Is  the  purpose  and  the  criterion 
which  must  be  met. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Does  the  Senator  trom  Rhode  Island 
agree  with  me  that  the  adoption  of  an 
accelerated  program  at  the  expense  of 
the  weU-destgned  program  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  ought  not 
to  be  perpetrated? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct.  It 
would  be  inconsistent,  inimical,  and  in- 
compatible with  the  very  philosophy 
which  gave  birth  to  the  acceleration  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  state  the  situation  any 
more  simply  than  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  8ALTON8TALL.  Ifr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  As  the  chair- 
man ot  the  subcommittee  knows.  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
$460  mllUon  to  $250  million.  Several 
other  Senators  win  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
the  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  that  It  is  our 
hope  that  this  provision  will  not  affect 
the  construction  work  already  contem- 
plated under  the  reg\ilar  public  works 
program:  I  refer  to  buildings  to  be  paid 
for  entirely  with  Federal  Oovemment 
funds.  As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land has  said,  the  bill  includes  a  pro- 
vision that  the  States  must  contribute 
to  the  accelerated  program,  except  for 
such  construction  <m  certain  public 
lands. 

Let  me  say  that  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LavschsI 
was  brought  out  in  the  c(»nmlttee; 
namely,  that  this  provision  does  not  con- 
template that  the  buildings  will  be  con- 
structed entirely  with  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  In  other  words, 
adoption  of  this  accelerated  public  works 
program  provision  will  not  be  allowed  to 
<H3erate  adversely  up<m  the  established 
and  existing  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration program. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  philosophy  of  it,  if  anyone  were  to 
do  that — although,  of  coiu'se,  we  could 
not  prevent  a  House  committee  or  the 
House  itself  from  taking  such  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes.    But  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  normal  program  should 
go  forward  first,  and  then  the  accelerated 
program  can  come  along. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     Yes. 
BIT.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 
My  point  is  merely  that  the  $450  mll- 
hon  is  more  than  can  properly  be  spent. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes;  and  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  answers  given  by  the 
Senator   fr(»n    Rhode    Island    and    his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jkouye  in  the  chair).  The  bill  Is  open 
to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  lir.  President, 
if  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  offered 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  will  be  some 
other  amendments.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  bring 
up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxjnc],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI,  and  myself.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  CHisr  Cucxk.  On  page  9.  line  3, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$450  million" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250  million." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  may 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  80  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
.the  amendment  now  before  the  Senate 
would  reduce  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  the  accelerated 
public  works,  which  Is  $480  minion,  to 
$250  million.  This  would  be  a  reduction 
of  $200  million. 

Last  year  when  the  Senate  passed  the 
authorization  bill  and  prior  to  the  time 
the  Senate  adjourned,  there  was  ap- 
propriated $400  million  for  accelerated 
public  works.  Of  that  $400  million  by 
the  middle  of  this  month  there  had  been, 
I  believe,  $275  million  obligated,  and 
there  remained  $125  million  which  the 
Commissioner  said  was  earmarked  but 
not  obligated. 

I  paiise  in  my  presentation  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
with  respect  to  the  committee  request 
for  an  appropriation  of  $450  million,  un- 
less the  language  amendment,  which 
must  be  agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
be  adopted,  were  adopted,  the  adminis- 
tration would  have  to  obligate  before 
July  1  of  this  year  approximately  $575 
million.  That  figure  is  reached  by  add- 
ing the  $450  million  which  is  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  to  the  $125  million 
which  is  not  yet  obligated. 

That,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  IneflB- 
cient  and  unrealistic.  Therefore.  I  per- 
sonally believe  we  should  extend  the 
time.  I  shall  offer  a  second  amendment 
later  to  ask  that  the  time  be  extended  to 
January  31.  1964.  That  would  allow 
another  6  months  for  the  obligating  of 
the  money,  to  see  that  it  is  used  for 
proper  objectives. 

If  $375  million  has  been  obligated  in 
6  months.  It  would  seem  logical  to  allow 
another  6  months  to  obligate  approxi- 
mately $375  million  more. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  conference  report  of 
last  year  this  language  was  used  regard- 


^prUi^ 


Ing  the  accelerated  puUle 
gram: 

Tbe    eammltt«e    felt.    th«r«for«. 
would  be  dealrmble  to  provld*  • 
propria  tlon — 

Namely.  $400  mlUlon  out  of  m  ^ 
thorlzatlon  of  $900  mlllic~  ** 


which  would  permit  this  prograa  te 
underway  at  the  maximum  powlble  r^f!^ 
the  next  4  montha  with  the  inil^^  - 
Ing  that  the  administration  can  mmS^ 
supplemental  estimate  In  January  atvfe^ 
time  they  should  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  «umm 
a  definite  program  with  spedfle  —-**"■* 


datlone   for  projecte  to  be  unditrt«fcZ^  ,, , 

JusUflcatlons  thereror.  ^^  "■■ 

That  has  never  been  d<me.  i||^ 
projects  have  never  been  justified  x^Z 
the  present  time,  so  far  as  I  know.  TtZ 
means  that  although  a  substantia  nm 
ber  of  the  projects  have  been  suggMtsd 
for  use  in  the  program  of  a«wu.^ 
public  works,  those  projects  have  im 
been  justified,  and  the  admlnlstnttB 
has  not  been  able  to  allocate  them  orb 
allocate  and  obligate  the  money  ut 
should  to  make  the  program  suoea^M 

If  the  entire  $900  million  were  to  bt ». 
proprlated.  it  is  my  understandli^  ttait 
that  would  create  110,000  onalte  jok, 
and  off -site  another  110.000.  Wtthn. 
spect  to  relieving  unemployment,  it  k 
my  understanding  that  that  would  icp. 
resent  a  very  small  percentage. 

Furthermore,  we  must  keep  In  Bln4 
the  t3rpe  of  labor  to  be  employed.  Ib 
Massachusetts  three  textile  mills  ban 
been  closed  In  the  past  month.  We  are 
all  very  sorry  to  know  that.  Also,  a  rifle 
plant  has  had  to  cut  down.  I  wappm 
that  the  three  textile  plants  and  the  rVk 
plant  employ  from  2.000  to  2,500  men.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  figure. 

Would  the  accelerated  public  voti 
help  those  people?  I  do  not  see  thstlt 
would  help  to  put  a  man  who  is  expert 
in  making  rifles  to  work  on  a  poMlt 
works  program  of  this  character.  I  dk 
that  only  as  an  example,  because  there 
are  many  people  whom  the  passage  of 
the  bill  would  not  help  in  any  way. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  If  i 
contractor  is  doing  work  on  a  pubUe 
works  program  and  he  needs  additional 
workers — let  us  say  an  expert  in  mixliic 
cement,  or  something  such  as  that— pre- 
sumably he  would  give  the  work  to  the 
man  he  knows,  who  is  working  on  tbe 
project,  rather  than  try  to  break  in  and 
train  a  new  person. 

Another  reason  for  not  approprlatiiic 
all  the  money  at  this  time  is  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  unemployment  rate 
is  down.  It  is  down  very  slight^,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  down  in  the  month  of 
March.  All  the  news  reports  indicate 
that  employment  is  going  up — we  hope— 
and  business  will  get  better — we  hope- 
In  the  next  2.  3.  or  4  months. 

I  believe  that  if  we  appropriate  $3St 
million  rather  than  $450  million  at  thlt 
time,  with  the  $125  million  which  k 
available,  there  would  be  $375  million  to 
be  obligated,  and  that  would  be  all  the 
money  which  could  be  pro];>erly  spent 
during  this  session  of  Congress  and  on* 
tU  January  31.  1964. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,   the  chairman  of  our  suboom- 
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^Ittee.  that  the  time  for  creating  the 
irork.  the  time  for  appropriating  and  ob- 
mtliif  tbe  nooey,  dMNild  be  extended 
^fgfoad  July  1.  I  hope  It  will  he  ex- 
pended antil  January  SI.  1M4.  The 
fjtitixmmn  ot  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  says  it  should 
be  for  another  fiscal  year.  In  any  evoit. 
ttie  time  should  be  extended.  I  believe 
It  iboald  be  extended  for  6  months, 
congress  could  examine  the  program 
ifain  in  January,  and  appropriate  more 
funds  if  the  funds  could  be  property 
used  at  that  time. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment — ^whlch 
voald  provide  $250  million  Instead  of 
|4M  million — will  be  agreed  to.  If  It  Is 
tgned  to.  I  shall  move  that  the  time  be 
extended  from  July  1,  1963.  until  Jan- 
oary  SI.  1964.  which  will  be  a  later 
aiiiMtmfnt  It  would  be  a  legislative 
linn mlim  lit  which  would  require  a  two- 
thlrdfl  vote. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  agreement 
wiD  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  reference  to  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  does  it 
appear  in  the  bill  as  a  single  Item  or  is  it 
enUwdied  ih  the  amounts  which  appear 
for  tbe  various  activities  covered  by  the 
MO? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  Is  a  separate 
ttem  in  and  of  Itself.  The  Information 
can  be  found  on  page  11  of  the  report. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  Is  Involved? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  committee 
foted  $4M  minion.  I  have  offered  the 
•mendment  which  Is  now  being  debated, 
to  cot  the  amount  by  $200  million  to 
1250  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  did  the 
House  provide? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  House  pro- 
vided $450  million,  after  a  very  extended 
dlsaiBsiaa  and  on  a  fairly  close  vote. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  this  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  how  this  money  is  handled- 
It  is  appropriated  to  the  President,  and 
he  aDocates  it  to  various  programs  in 
sums  that  are  over  and  above  and  In  ad- 
dition to  that  for  which  the  regular  ap- 
propriations have  been  made  in  the  past? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  Is  my  un- 
derstanding; and  the  States  or  the  lo- 
calities have  to  provide  50  percent  of  it 
if  they  are  financially  able  to  do  so.  If 
they  are  not  financially  able  to  do  so. 
they  must  provide  25  percent,  except  on 
certain  public  lands.  Possibly  language 
•bould  be  put  in  the  bUl  so  that  It  would 
not  apply  on  certain  public  lands. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  this  the  first  appro- 
priation for  the  accelerated  program? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  is  not.  We 
PMJed  an  appropriation  of  $400  million 
"it  autunm.  on  an  authorization  bill  of 
$900  million,  to  be  effective  untU  next 
Joly. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
»•»  not  present  In  the  Chamber  when 
Jwoted  from  the  committee  report  of 
■■•rear.  The  committee  of  oonfereix^e 
Mopted  this  language,  which  was  the 
Senate  committee's  language: 

The  oommlttm  felt,  therefore,  tbat  It 
*ould  be  deelrable  to  prorrlde  a  partial  i^ 
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pioprUUloii  wl&teh  would  permit  thla  pm- 
gma  to  get  nnder  wnj  et  the  autzlmnm  poa- 
■tbto  rat*  for  tbe  neat  4  oHiotbs  with  tbe 
UTirteretemUng  that  tbe  adaalBtotrntton  oia 
rabmlt  a  supplemental  estimate  la  January. 
at  which  time  they  should  be  In  a  position 
to  support  a  definite  program  with  speclflo 
recommendaUona  for  projects  to  be  \mder- 
taken  and  luattflcatlona  thsrefor. 

They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  Justify 
them  or  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  the  money  already  being  given  has 
not  been  spent? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  $275  mU- 
lion  has  been  obligated,  and  another  $125 
million  was  unobligated  as  of  the  middle 
of  this  month. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  was  my  hope  that 
the  entire  item  could  be  stricken  out. 
because  what  it  amounts  to  is  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars,  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  not  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
and  It  Increases  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Some  of  the 
minority  members,  not  all.  of  our  com- 
mittee discussed  that  question.  In  view 
of  the  House  vote,  whereby  the  figure  of 
$450  million  was  adopted,  and  in  view 
of  the  feelings  of  some  members  of  our 
committee,  we  believe  a  reduction  would 
be  more  advisable,  practical,  and  pos- 
sible than  eliminating  the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  do  not  like 
opposing  my  good  friends,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  the  se- 
nior Senator  from  Nebraska,  because  I 
hold  their  opinion  and  Judgment  in  high 
regard.  But  I  want  to  state  the  case,  as 
I  see  it,  for  the  appropriation  of  the  full 
amount  of  $450  million  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

In  the  first  place.  I  point  out  that  this 
amendment  is  not  directed  against  the 
program  Itself.  It  is  an  amendment 
which  seeks  to  reduce  the  amount  which 
may  be  provided  for  this  program. 

I  want  to  begin  my  remarks  by  recall- 
Ing  the  action  of  the  Senate  last  year 
in  the  process  of  its  consideration  of  the 
substantive  bill,  the  Public  Works  Acoel- 
eraUon  Act.  which  established  the  pro- 
gram and  authorized  an  appropriation 
of  $800  million,  and  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill  which  provided  $400  million. 
It  seems  to  me  the  action  which  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  took  last  year,  on 
these  two  bills  demonstrated  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  complete 
the  appropriations  for  the  entire  $900 
million  authorized. 

If  the  $450  million  fixed  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  maintained,  the 
total  appropriated  wiU  be  $850  million. 
When  the  emergency  public  works  bill 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  last  year,  it 
requested  $2,600  million— $2  billion  to 
be  a  so-called  standby  fund.  I  opposed. 
In  the  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
standby  authority.  It  was  deleted,  but 
the  Senate  authorized  an  expenditure 
of  $1,500  million.  The  House  then  re- 
duced It  to  $900  mlUion.  When  the  biU 
came  back  to  the  Senate,  the  authoriza- 
tion was  maintained  at  $900  milUon. 


I^en    when    the    appropriation    MB 
came  before  the  Senate  last  year,  I  be> 
lieve  I  am  correct  in  amjtng  that  aa 
amendment  was  <^ered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebra^a  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  similar  to  the  one  before 
us  now— to  reduce  the  $400  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  Appromiations  Com- 
mittee.    It  was  defeated.     So  it  seems 
clear  that  the  oourae  of  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  last  year  both  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  and  the  ai^roprtatlon 
bill,  indicated  that  it  desired  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  of  $900  miUlon. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  should  Uke  to 
point   out    to    the    Senator,    which   he 
probably  knows  already,  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
the  senior  Republican  on  that  commit- 
tee at   the  present  time,   certainly  he 
would  want  Justification  of  the  project. 
One  of  the  arguments  that  appeals  to  me 
the  most  Is  that,  while  there  may  be  an 
ample  number  of  projects  on  which  this 
money  can  be  spent,  if  It  was  desired  to 
do  it,  they  have  not  been  Justified,  and 
the  administration  has  not  been  able  to 
Justify  them  up  to  this  time.    What  we 
really  are  doing  is  giving  carte  blanche 
to  the  administration  to  spend  money  on 
projects  the  location  of  which  we  do  not 
know  and  which  have  not  been  Justified 
to  the  committee,  even  though  the  ccwn- 
mittee  asked  for  Justifications  this  year 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  the  Record 
needs  to  be  clarified  on  this  point.    I  do 
not  know  what  the  Senators  mean  by 
"Justified."    I  know  these  projects  have 
been  approved  by  the  various  depart- 
ments   concerned,    according     to    the 
criteria  and  the  formula  of  the  law.    Of 
course.  If  it  is  meant  by  "Justification" 
that  the  moneys  could  not  be  committed, 
of  course  they  could  not  be.    How  could 
they  be?    That  is  why  these  requests  are 
being  made.    The  projects  have  quali- 
fied.   I  do  not  know  what  the  Senators 
mean  when  they  use  the  word  "Justify." 
They  have  been  approved.    The  money 
cannot  be  obligated  unless  the  funds  are 
appropriated.    That  is  why  we  are  here. 
Mr.  COOPER.    Mr,  President,  I  was 
getting  ready  to  respond  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts.   But  first,  I  would  like  to  give  my 
chief  reason   for  supporting  this  pro- 
gram, and  for  supporting  approval  of 
the  whole  $900  mllUon.    I  am  for  the 
program  because  It  offers  opportunity  to 
provide  work  for  some  of  the  nearly  5 
million  people  out  of  work  In  this  coun- 
try.   Whatever  the  efforts  made  by  In- 
dustry, many  of  these  people  cannot  be 
put  to  work.    We  wiU  be  debating  in  this 
session   the  necessity  of  a  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  with  the  chief 
purpose  that  of  Immediately  stimulating 
Investment   and  consumption,  so  that 
private  industry  will  be  in  time  able  to 
employ  more  workers.     But  after  a  tax 
bm  is  enacted  It  will  take  time— I  hope 
not   over   a   year   or   two— before   the 
economy  will  be  stimulated  and  private 
enterprise  win  oome  Into  full  play  in  In- 
creasing  employment.    I  ask   what   Is 
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folng  to  be  done  with  the  imemployed 
pe<H>le  while  we  are  waiting  for  a  tax  cut 
to  stimulate  the  economy?  I  believe  the 
Congreas  and  the  country  have  the  duty 
to  take  action  to  help  thoee  who  are 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

Public  works  programs  are  not  Ideal 
for  employment  This  I  recognize.  But 
at  least  It  is  a  program.  According  to 
the  estimates  given  by  Mr.  Batt,  the  head 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, the  first  $400  million  furnished 
have  put  50.000  people  to  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  appropriation  of  $450 
million  in  this  bill  will  put  another 
60,000  people  to  work  for  a  year. 

It  Is  also  estimated  that  the  total  addi- 
tional employment  stimulated  by  the  2 
appropriations  will  provide  around  250,- 

000  Jobs  for  a  year.    That  is  no  small 
amount  of  Jobs. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  question  of 
whether  these  projections  were  Justified. 

1  am  not  on  the  ApproprlationB  Commit- 
tee, but  I  am  a  member  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  program,  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed its  progress.  I  have  followed  the 
projects  initiated  in  my  State,  and  I  have 
discussed  the  prc«ram  with  the  officials 
of  the  agency  In  order  to  learn  how  they 
operate  the  program.  I  have  read  the 
statements  made  before  the  committee, 
and  I  have  attended  some  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  op- 
erates the  program.  The  money  is 
allocated  to  agencies  that  are  presently 
operating  Government  programs.  The 
projects  are  Justified  to  these  agencies  in 
the  same  way  that  similar  projects  are 
regularly  justified  for  appropriations. 
That  is  my  imderstandlng.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  comments  of  the  com- 
mittee members  on  that  point. 

I  will  give  an  example,  and  then  I  will 
Shield  to  the  Senators  who  wish  me  to 
srield.  I  cite  the  Commxuiity  Facilities 
Adminlsti-atlon.  This  is  an  established 
Government  agency.  The  agency  lends 
money  to  communities  for  construction 
of  sewage  and  water  facilities.  A  great 
many  of  the  projects  under  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  are  for  sew- 
age and  water  facilities — the  same  tsrpe 
of  projects  that  are  justified  to  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration,  in  the 
same  way  as  under  their  regular  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  I  should  like  to  say  that  the 
amount  of  money  involved  here  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
rier. We  are  talldng  alMUt  250.000  peo- 
ple. Those  are  250,000  souls.  What  we 
are  saying  is  let  us  cut  the  amount  in 
half,  and  then  we  will  have  to  worry 
about  only  125.000  people,  instead  of 
250,000.  What  is  wrong  with  helping 
250,000  people  who  are  out  of  work? 

How  about  the  hospitals  that  we  are 
building?  That  requires  more  people  to 
staff  the  hospitals,  and  we  create  more 
hospital  beds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  actually  putting  the  money  where  it 
belongs,  where  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good. 

We  come  to  the  flo<M:  of  the  Senate  and 
appropriate  a  half  billion  dollars  to  build 


an  aircraft  carrier  without  batting  an 
eyelash.  However,  if  we  try  to  appro- 
priate $460  million  to  put  people  back  to 
work,  everyone  begins  to  talk  about  bed- 
ancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
not  that  question  at  cdl.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  helping  to  put  people  back  to 
work.  What  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  I  are  trjrlng  to  do  with  the 
amendment  is  to  bring  about  a  better 
procedure  in  the  spending  of  Federal 
money.  If  it  is  desired  to  build  a  post 
office,  for  example,  that  building  must  be 
justified  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. No  building  is  put  up  until  that 
is  done.  An  agency  must  come  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  Justify  a 
proposed  construction.  That  is  all  we 
are  asking.  What  is  wrong  in  having 
this  agency  come  back  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further.  I  should  llJce  to  say  that 
that  question  came  up  when  the  authori- 
zation was  before  us  last  year.  We  went 
over  that  hill  a  long  time  ago.  The  Sen- 
ator voted  against  it,  but  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  voted  for  the  program. 
What  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  saying  is,  "I  do  not  like  this  program. 
I  never  voted  for  it.  I  do  not  want  it. 
Let  us  cut  it  in  two.  We  cannot  kill  it. 
but  let  us  tease  it  to  death." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  am 
not  saying  that  at  all.  We  are  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  better  procedure  for 
the  spending  of  Federal  money.  What 
would  happen  if  all  projects  were  dealt 
with  in  this  way?  What  if  an  agency 
downtown  was  given  $4  billion  to  spend 
virtually  as  they  saw  fit? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  money  is  being  put  under  the  sxu-- 
veillance  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  book  he  is  a  better  Judge 
than  any  agency. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Is 
there  one  project  in  the  bill  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  had  a  chance  to  say 
whether  it  wanted  to  appropriate  money 
for  that  proj  ect  ?  Is  there  one  such  proj  - 
ect  involved  in  tlie  pending  bill?  This 
is  a  blanket  amount  of  money  for  any 
project  that  the  agency  wishes  to  engage 
in. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  but  I 
beUeve  I  am  correct  in  the  illustration 
I  will  give.  Many  of  the  projects  for 
which  money  has  been  obligated  under 
the  accelerated  pubUc  works  program 
are  known  as  community  facilities  proj- 
ects. They  are  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  facilities  and  water 
facilities.  This  has  been  a  Government 
program  for  a  long  time,  administered 
by  the  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration, I  believe  the  Appropriations 
Committee  makes  available  to  the  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  for  its 
regiilar  annual  program  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  but  I  do  not  beheve 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
passes  upon  the  specific  sewage  facility 
projects  or  water  projects  which  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
approves,  and  for  which  it  makes  loans 


^prUso 


from  the  lump-sum  apprt^iriation  i»-^ 
to  it  by  the  Congress.  ^^  *•• 

The  Community  Facilities  Adnt^i. 
traUon,  under  the  accelerated  wortt.!!?' 
gram,  is  doing  exactly  the  same  SSt 
work  and  foUowing  the  same  proMlz 
that  it  does  under  the  regular  a^*2" 
aUon  bills.  The  distinction  iTtCr 
with  respect  to  the  emergency  pnJS^ 
it  varies  the  percentage  of  the  ^5* 
depending  upon  the  rate  of  unem^ 
ment  in  the  community,  or  its  surrouS! 
ing  labor  market,  a  rate  attested  hfSl 
State  unemployment  agencies. 

As  another  example.  I  cite  the  fomrt 
work.  I  believe  we  appropriate  moS. 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  f»iS 
improvement  of  forest  roads  and  tr*? 
We  do  not  approve  every  specific  Iotm 
road  or  traU.  The  Department  of  AbT 
culture  decides  what  forest  roads  «ni 
trails  shall  be  improved.  The  same  nwl 
cedure  is  followed  under  the  accelenuai 
public  works  program.  ^^ 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I  w 
Ueve  that  is  true  with  respect  to  nte 
minor  projects  under  HEW.  Bawnm 
in  almost  every  other  respect  the  Depait-' 
ment  must  show  where  the  research  kb> 
oratories  or  other  projects  will  be  boBk 
or  where  new  buildhigs  will  be  built  on  •& 
Indian  reservation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  trouble  U  thtt 
there  is  a  complete  misconception  here. 
What  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  It 
talking  about  is  Federal  projects,  ut 
us  take  the  example  of  an  authoriit. 
tion  to  appropriate  $250,000  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act,  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals.  E>o  those  people  have  to  oome 
up  and  tell  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee  where  they  are  going  to  bxiild  tbe 
hospital? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Bat 
the  State  has  a  hand  in  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  State  must  phy 
its  part  here  too. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  What 
State  agency  has  passed  on  any  of  tbw 
projects? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  does  the  Som- 
tor  mean?  The  public  works  departmeot 
of  the  State. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Then 
is  no  State  agency  involved  here. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  must  sulalt 
their  projects.  Otherwise  how  can  «e 
get  matching? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  shorUy  yield  the 
floor  to  a  member  of  the  Committee  oo 
Appropriations.  Before  I  close,  I  sum- 
marize by  saying  that  I  believe  that  tbe 
Senate's  course  of  action  last  year  Indi- 
cated that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  full  $900  million. 
A  number  of  projects  are  pending.  They 
are  very  probably  pending  because  <rf  tbe 
belief  that  the  money  would  be  appro- 
priated. That  reason,  however,  is  not  to 
me  the  most  compelling  one.  My  chief 
reason  for  supporting  this  appropriatka 
and  the  program  is  that  it  Is  a  meauto 
provide  emplojrment  to  people  who  an 
out  of  work.  I  do  not  see  how  we  ean 
faU  to  take  note  of  the  plight  of  tte 
many  people  who  have  been  out  of  work 
for  so  long  a  time. 
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Xbe  third  point  I  make  is  that  the 
Qooununity  Facilities  Administration 
gnd  other  agencies  apply  the  same  test 
Id  approving  these  projects  for  emer- 
gency public  works  funds  as  they  do  for 
tbeir  regular  programs.  I  wish  to  be 
fair  about  the  point  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  E>akota  tMr.  Young].  It 
is  correct  that,  with  respect  to  some  reg- 
ular programs,  State  agencies  may  first 
be  required  to  give  approval;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
munity facilities  program,  the  approval 
of  a  State  agency  is  required. 

I  support  the  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  I  hojse  that 
some  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
irill  give  their  support.  I  think  that  cuts 
in  appropriations  can  be  made  this  year, 
and  that  reductions  of  $3  or  $4  billion 
can  be  made.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
reductions  at  the  expense  of  people  who 
have  no  jobs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-ginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

On  October  13,  1962.  Congress  appro- 
priated $400  million  of  the  $900  miUlon 
previously  authorized  for  projects  under 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act.  It 
was  understood  at  the  time  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  $400  million  that  the  ad- 
ministration could  submit  a  supplemental 
estimate  in  January.  President  Kennedy 
lias  requested  $500  million  as  the  supple- 
mental appropriation,  and  the  present 
bill  comes  before  us  with  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  $450  million. 
On  October  24.  1962.  the  President 
signed  the  bill  appropriating  $400  million, 
which  had  been  passed  by  Congress  on 
October  13,  and  on  the  same  day  he  allo- 
cated the  first  $165  milUon  to  six  Federal 
agencies.  Within  days  after  the  first 
allocation  was  made,  men  went  to  work 
on  direct  Federal  projects  in  the  national 
parks  and  forests,  and  on  flood  control 
and  soil  conservation  projects.  Within 
a  month,  85  percent  of  the  first  alloca- 
tion had  been  committed  to  projects. 

On  December  17.  1962.  the  President 
allocated  $198  million  to  11  Federal 
agencies.  The  balance  of  $37  million,  al- 
lowing a  small  reserve  of  $3.7  million 
for  contingencies,  was  allocated  by  the 
President  by  the  end  of  February. 

Within  less  than  5  months,  therefore, 
the  entire  amount  of  $400  million  had 
been  allocated  by  the  President  to  the 
participating  Federal  agencies,  and  vir- 
tually all  of  it  had  been  committed  to 
pubUc  works  projects  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  To  protect  local  communities 
from  proceeding  with  the  preparation 
of  applications  and  the  raising  of  local 
moneys  for  projects  which  could  not  be 
funded,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration annoimced  in  early  Febru- 
ary that  the  processing  of  further  appli- 
caUons  would  be  discontinued,  except 
those  coming  from  economically  most 
distressed  areas.  Since  that  time,  appli- 
cations have  been  accepted  and  dated  as 
to  the  time  of  receipt,  but  have  not  been 
processed.  The  ARA,  therefore,  pres- 
ently has  applications  for  over  4.500 
jrant-ln-aia  projects  totaling  more 
than  $960  million  and  applications  for 


approximately  1,700  direct  Federal  proj- 
ects totalhig  over  $260  million  in  accel- 
erated pubUc  works  fimds.  thus  making 
a  total  of  more  than  6,200  projects 
amounting  to  $1.2  biUion  in  accelerated 
public  works  funds.  I  am  advised  that 
additional  applications  are  being  re- 
ceived from  States  and  local  communi- 
ties at  the  rate  of  $300  million  a  month. 

On  October  24.  1962,  the  date  when 
the  President  signed  the  appropriation 
act,  rules  and  reerulations  were  issued 
governing  the  distribution  of  moneys  un- 
der the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
that  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
funds  can  be  approved  only  for  projects: 
First,  which  can  be  initiated  or  acceler- 
ated within  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time — ^meaning  that  preference  will 
be  given  to  projects  which  can  be  under- 
taken immediately,  and  that  there  must 
be  reasonable  assurance  that  onsite  work 
will  start  within  120  days  after  funds 
are  obligated;  second,  which  will  meet 
an  essential  pubUc  need;  third,  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  which  can  be  com- 
pleted within  12  months  after  initiation, 
or  acceleration — "substantial  portion" 
being  interpreted  to  mean  that  more 
than  one-half  must  be  completed  within 
12  months  from  the  first  employment  of 
onsite  labor;  fourth,  which  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  reduction  of 
local  unemployment;  and  fifth,  which 
are  not  inconsistent  with  locally  ap- 
proved comprehensive  plans  for  the  ju- 
risdiction affected,  wherever  such  plans 
exist. 

The  regulation  prescribed  that  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  for  projects 
are  required  to  employ  qualified  persons 
residing  regularly  in  the  area  involved, 
except  where  such  persons  are  not  avail- 
able, or  where  a  lawful  collective  bar- 
gaining contract  requires  a  contractor 
to  offer  employment  to  present  or  former 
employees,  the  number  of  employees  not 
to  exceed  20  percent. 

No  grants  could  be  made  for  projects 
undertaken  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  relocating  a  commercial  or  industrial 
plant  from  one  area  to  another. 

No  funds  could  be  made  available  for 
all-Federal  projects  with  costs  in  excess 
of  $400,000. 

No  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
could  be  made  available  to  any  one 
State,  and  not  less  than  $300  miUlon  of 
the  $900  million  authorized  could  be  al- 
located to  redevelopment  areas  desig- 
nated under  section  5(b)  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act. 

Additionally,  the  act  provided  that, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  in  exist- 
ing grant-in-aid  programs  limiting 
grants  to  less  than  50  [>ercent.  grants 
may  be  made  under  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Act  to  bring  the  total  Fed- 
eral contribution  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
project  cost,  or  up  to  75  percent  if  the 
applicant  lacks  economic  and  flncuicial 
capacity  to  assume  the  financial  obliga- 
tions required.  In  this  regard,  the  reg- 
ulations established  criteria  for  relating 
grants  above  50  percent  to  economic  and 
financial  capacity. 

Areas  having  median  family  incomes 
of  $1,700  or  above,  but  less  than  $1,800, 
or    twice    the    national    unemployment 


rate  for  3  of  the  last  4  years,  are  eligible 
for  58-percent  grants.  At  the  time  of 
Senate  hearings  on  the  bill  there  were  64 
such  areas. 

Areas  having  median  family  incomes 
of  $1,600  or  above,  but  less  than  $1,700, 
or  twice  the  national  unemployment 
rate  for  aU  of  the  last  4  years  are  eligible 
for  66 -percent  grants.  At  the  time  of 
Senate  hearings  on  April  4  there  were 
99  such  areas. 

Areas  having  median  family  incomes 
under  $1,600  or  three  times  the  national 
unemployment  rate  for  all  of  the  last  4 
years  are  eligible  for  75-percent  grants. 
There  were  166  such  areas  at  the  time 
the  committee  heard  testimony  on  the 
bUl. 

The  number  of  economically  distressed 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  imder  the 
act  incrcEised  from  1,069  as  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1962,  to  1,228  at  the  time  our  com- 
mittee held  its  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Out  of  the  first  $400  million  appropri- 
ated, more  than  3,700  projects  have  been 
financed  in  50  States.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam.  They  are 
estimated  to  generate  52,000  man-years 
of  on-site  emplosmient.  They  include 
over  2.100  direct  Federal  projects,  re- 
quiring $105  million  in  accelerated  pubUc 
works  funds  and  estimated  to  gener- 
ate 12,000  man-years  of  on-site  employ- 
ment, and  approximately  1,600  State  and 
local  projects  requiring  $289  million  in 
accelerated  public  works  fimds  and  esti- 
mated to  generate  40,000  man-years  of 
on-site  employment.  The  State  and  local 
projects  would  require  additional  local 
matching  funds. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  the  statement 
I  have  just  made:  Out  of  the  first  $400 
million  appropriated,  more  than  3,700 
projects  have  been  financed.  These  in- 
clude more  than  2,100  direct  Federal 
projects,  requiring  $105  million  In  ac- 
celerated public  works  funds,  and  ap- 
proximately 1,600  State  and  local  proj- 
ects, requiring  $289  million  in  accelerated 
public  worlds  funds. 

As  of  February  28,  1,299  projects,  in- 
volving $150  million  in  accelerated  pub- 
Uc works  funds  were  actually  underway, 
and  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  another  500  proj- 
ects were  started  in  March. 

Preference  was  given  to  projects  re- 
quiring local  matching  funds,  with  28 
percent  being  allocated  to  direct  Federal 
projects  and  72  percent  to  grant-in-aid 
projects. 

I  think  that  Mr.  William  L.  Batt,  Jr., 
Administrator,  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  good  administrative  performance 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  distri- 
bution of  moneys  under  the  first  $400 
million  appropriation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  should  like  to  commend  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Woolner.  Commissioner,  Conunu- 
nity  Facilities  Administration;  Mr.  Ivan 
A.  Nestlngen.  Under  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  the  heads  of  other  participating 
agencies,  and  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  only  $2.6  million  out  of  the  $400 
million,  or  less  than  seven-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent, was  allocated  for  all  administrative 
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expenaes  of  tlie  ARA  and  the  other 
•geneieB. 

Turning  xunr  to  the  bffl  before  ub. 
which  provides  $450  million  of  the  re> 
maining  $500  million  authorised.  I  have 
been  anured  that  the  fuU  |4(M)  minion 
can  be  legally  oldlcated  for  rnnfntlal  pub- 
lic works  projects  by  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  on  Jane  30. 

On  April  5,  In  similar  telegrams  to  Mr. 
Batt.  Mr.  Woolner.  and  Mr.  Nesttngen. 
I  asked  each  to  supply  me  with  a  firm 
figure  adequate  to  meet  the  appropria- 
tion needs  for  accelerated  public  woiics 
projects  which  are  sound  and  Justifiable, 
and  which  may  wisely  be  legally  obligated 
by  Jime  30,  1963.  BCy  telegrams  were 
worded  as  follows: 

Prepare  for  me  a  firm  flg\ire  adequate  to 
meet  the  appropriation  needa  for  APW  proj- 
ect* which  are  eound  and  juatUUble  and 
which  may  wisely  be  legally  obllgmted  by 
June  30.  1063.  If  Hcnim  of  BepreeentaMvee 
falls  to  reatore  Houa*  ApiMt^vlatlocB  Com- 
mittee cuts  at  least  In  ixiffldent  amount  to 
meet  cost  of  Jvutlflable  project  applicatlona 
which  may  be  obUgated  during  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  I  shall  urge  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Deflclestdes  and  Supple- 
mentala.  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  so  re- 
store. The  remaining  portion  of  the  t500 
minion  previously  Included  In  the  original 
S800  million  authorisation  covild  then  be 
appropriated  when  we  mark  up  regular  bill 
making  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1004. 
Z  will  press  for  that  additional  appropriation 
•a  a  member  of  Smate  subcommittees  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  for  pubUc  works  projects. 

On  April  9. 1903,  in  response  to  my  tel- 
egram. I  received  from  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administrator.  William  L. 
Batt.  Jr..  a  telegram  which  I  shall  read: 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  advising  that 
you  will  urge  Senate  Suboommlttee  on  De- 
ficiencies and  Supyplementals  to  restore  ac- 
oderated  public  worts  funds  if  House  falls 
to  do  so.  Car«f\il  sorutlny  of  applications 
indicates  that  ^450  million  can  be  obligated 
by  June  30.  1003.  for  sound  and  Justlflabla 
projects. 

On  April  17. 1963,  Commissioner  Wool- 
ner responded  to  my  April  5  telegram 
with  a  letter  from  which  I  shall  read : 

This  is  in  response  to  your  telegram  of 
April  5,  asking  for  a  firm  figure  adequate  to 
meet  the  approprtatloD  needs  for  accelerated 
public  worlcs  projecta  which  are  sound  and 
Justifiable  and  which  may  wisely  be  legally 
obligated  by  June  30.  1063. 

We  have  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  proj- 
ects now  In  hand  but  not  yet  approved  and 
have  determined  that  we  can  obligate  what- 
ever portion  of  a  $450  million  or  3000  minion 
appropriation  would  be  allotted  to  us. 

Mr.  Nestlngen  replied  on  AprO  36,  by 
letter,  saying  that : 

The  three  participating  programs  in  this 
Department  inform  me  that,  in  total,  they 
coxUd  obligate  $228,164,921  by  June  30.  1963. 

This  total  has  been  computed  as  follows: 
Waste  treatment  works  construction  grant 
program.  013  projects  requesting  $103,814,- 
021  accelerated  public  works  assistance;  Hlll- 
Biuton  hospital  construction  program.  261 
projects  requesting  $121,400,003  accelerated 
public  works  assistance;  Twrtt^n  health  sani- 
tation program.  10  projects  to  use  $1,800,000 
accelerated  public  works  assistance. 

These  assurances  by  Mr.  Batt.  Mr. 
Woolner.  and  Mr.  Nestingen  were  made 
after  each  had  diligently  examined  his 


flies  of  applications  which  could  be  legal- 
ly obUgated  by  June  SO  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  ezperi- 
eace  already  gained  xmder  this  program, 
and  in  the  Ught  of  the  benefits  which 
have  accrued  and  presently  are  accruing 
from  a  well-adminlstered  accelerated 
public  works  activity,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  requested  $450  minion  supplemental 
Impropriation  could  do  much  to  alleviate 
an  imperative  need  insofar  as  economi- 
cally distressed  communities  are  con- 
cerned. At  the  same  time,  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  appropriation  could  also 
serve  the  Nation  In  a  wholesome  fash- 
ion, becaiise  our  econcMny  Is  intricately 
Interdependent,  and  islands  of  economic 
distress  could  retard  the  advance  of  the 
overall  economy  of  the  country. 

In  the  face  of  other  national  expendi- 
tures, the  sum  of  $450  million  is  relatively 
small — SIS  has  already  been  pointed  out 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
But  the  good  which  can  be  realized  from 
this  appropriation  will  have  a  progressive 
effect  on  the  economy  far  in  excess  of  the 
money  involved. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program  is  proving  itself  to  be 
a  positive  force  which  is  helping  to  bring 
about  the  economic  emergence  of  many 
stricken  communities.  It  is  also  a  force 
which  has  stimulated  in  many  communi- 
ties a  remarkable,  cohesive  effort  to 
gather  together  their  depleted  energies 
for  this  opportunity  to  get  back  on  theh- 
feet. 

It  is  not  trite  to  say  that  the  acceler- 
ated public  works  program  is  giving  fresh 
hope  and  encouragement  to  thousands 
of  persons  who  for  the  past  several  years 
have  been  living  submarginal  and  mar- 
ginal existences.  But  how  many  of  us 
appreciate  the  difflcultles  which  most 
economically  distressed  communities 
have  been  undergoing  in  order  to  raise 
from  among  their  shriveled  resources  the 
25  percent  or  50  percent  share  of  their 
cost  of  a  project  which  may  embo<:^ 
hopes  and  ambitions  for  a  better  future. 
It  is,  indeed,  illuminating  and  rewarding 
to  know  that  depressed  communities, 
when  offered  a  helping  hand,  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  scrape  the  bottom  of  an  al- 
ready well-scraped  barrel,  for  the  sake  of 
a  more  promising  tomorrow. 

In  West  Virginia,  there  is  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  the  PubUc  Works  Accelera- 
ti<m  Act.  The  direct  Federal  grants  have 
been  substantial.  The  State  has  received 
$788,000  in  Corps  of  Engineers  projects; 
$1,245,000  for  National  Forest  work;  $1.- 
062,600  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 
$250,000  for  the  National  Park  Service; 
and  $203,000  for  Interior  Dt^artment 
construction. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  80  par- 
ticipation project  approvals  through  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
and  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  These  total  $16,044.- 
260  In  grants.  Altogether,  therefore. 
West  Virginia  has  received  $19JS92,860 
under  this  pix)grain.  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Paul  Crabtree,  assistant  to  West 
Virginia's  Governor  W.  W.  Bantm.  that 
this,  when  supplemented  by  local  mon- 
eys, should  provide  a  total  of  about  $30 
million  in  new  construction,  azKl  that  It 


AprU  so 


mean  at  least  1  year's  work  at  nwwi 
;es  for  8.000  persons  In  need  of  ySm 


wiU 

wages  i«r  a.uvu  persons  m  need  of  u^ 
As  of  today.  West  Virginia  loeaSl 
have  151  appUcatkms  pending  f«^ 
celerated  public  works  funds  tfltaihL 
$41,301,363  In  Federal  Brant '  requS? 
These  include  104  projects,  amoonS 
to  $22,928,856  pending  with  theoaa! 
munlty  Facilities  Administration  iS 
an  additional  47  projects,  with  a  'doiS 
value  of  $18,372,507.  pending  wlthlS 
Department  of  Health.  EducaUon.  t^ 
Welfare.  ^ 

The  $41,301,363  worth  of  pending  Wcit 
Virginia  accelerated  pubUc  works  a^p^ 
cations  is  not  large,  in  terms  of  moneyi. 
especially  when  measured  against  Mr> 
related  values.  The  sum  Is  the  approtil 
mate  cost  of  five  B-52  bombers  or  tli. 
price  of  about  40  M-60  tanks.  ^  |q 
terms  of  employment  opportunities  ta 
West  Virginia,  $41,301,363,  when  matched 
with  approximately  $20  million  in  locti 
funds,  could  mean  Job  opportunities  mo. 
proximating  6,000  man-years  of  wnt 
In  terms  of  bricks,  mortar,  glass,  wooa 
steel,  and  other  building  materiids,  tlih 
sum  of  money  also  means  addltioniJ  ««• 
ployment  opportunities  in  American  kh 
dustrles.  And  in  terms  of  direly  nm^jtot 
community  facilities,  this  sum  eooM 
mean  new  water  systems,  proteettaa 
against  water  pollution,  the  develomcal 
of  tourist  faciUties.  and  the  availability 
of  other  essential  public  accommods. 
tions  which  serve  to  make  communltt« 
more  attractive  to  industry  and  to  bwl< 
ness. 

One  further  effect  could  result  tnm 
the  expenditure  of  additional  moneys 
through  the  accelerated  public  wvti 
program  in  West  Virginia.  It  could  help 
to  end  the  outmlgration  of  many  yoa« 
people  from  my  State — people  who  hme 
been  forced  to  go  elsewhere  in  seardi 
of  Jobs. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  reported  ttat 
West  Virginia  lost  an  additional  4.7  per- 
cent of  its  population  between  the  tlac 
of  the  1960  census  and  July  1.  INl-i 
condition  which  no  other  State  cm$> 
rienced  during  that  period.  Acoordtaii 
to  flgxires  released  by  the  West  Vligliiis 
Department  of  Employment  Secuiit^, 
this  population  loss  continued  through 
1962.  for  it  has  reported  that  there  vcn 
6.800  fewer  nonagrlcultural  wage  and 
salary  workers  in  the  State's  labor  fom 
in  January.  1963.  than  were  recorded  in 
January.  1963. 

As  a  vehicle  for  providing  Job  oppor- 
tunities, the  accelerated  public  wocti 
program  will  more  than  prove  Its  worth. 
As  a  means  of  providing  our  country  wttti 
facilities  of  growing  and  enduring  eeo- 
nomic  value,  the  program  is  exception- 
ally  meaningful. 

There  have  been  charges  that  the  pro- 
gram nurtures  booixloggling  at  the  tai- 
payers*  expense.  Mr.  President,  nothlnf 
is  farther  from  the  truth.  Contracts  for 
projects  are  bid  upon  competitive^  kf 
responsible  business  firms  which  uraslf 
are  required  to  meet  certain  eonstrafr- 
tk>n  deadlines.  These  firms  could  ost 
afffurd  sbovd-leanhic  or  other  ttano- 
kUUag  attitudes  on  the  i>art  of  penon 
they  employ. 

Let  it  be  said  unequivocally:  Tlis  se- 
eelerated  public  works  program  puts  Idli 
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people  to  work— not  to  work  at  being    supplemental  appropriation  is  most  ur- 
•Ji-  Kent.    Failure  to  provide  the  $450  million 

requested  for  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year  would  be  an 
action  unworthy  of  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  helping  those  of  our  neighbors 
who  earnestly  need  assistance,  and  are 
willing  to  work  and  to  contribute  to  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


idle. 

Pending  applications  for  accelerated 
public  works  projects  far  exceed  the  re- 
quested $450 -million  appropriation  as  I 
lj«ve  already  Indicated.  It  is  my  hope 
that  additional  fimds  can  be  provided 
for  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  need  for 
congressional  approval  of  the  requested 


7359 

RxcoRD.  a  list  of  the  West  Virginia  proj- 
ects that  have  been  approved,  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program,  as  of 
April  25.  1963.  together  with  a  list  of 
West  Virginia  projects  pending  with  the 
Conununity  Faculties  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  of  April  25.  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Usts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Accelerated  public  works  projects  approved  in  West  Virginia  through  Apr.  25,  1963 


Ar«a 


It  Bceklcr: 

iUleil*: 

Beckley , 

Do 

Do 

Stephens  Iske 

BloeMd: 
McroBr: 

Princeton 

Onwn  Valley 

Do 

MIdwkT  PSD 

Blueflald 

Do — 

Atiiena 

Midwiy  PSD 

Ckir1e«toa: 
Kaiuwha: 

K«iiawha  River 

Soatli  Cbvlestoa 

River  Bend 

8t.  AlbMU 

Do 

Ciiesapealce 

OUrkiburf: 
Hwrlaon: 

CUrksburg 

MUford 

Lomberport 

Sklem 

Tijrlor: 

Or»rtoa 

Takmoot: 
Mtftoo: 

Fainnoot. 


Munnlngton 

Han  tinct  on- Ashland: 
CaboU: 

Huntinston 

Monel  Park.... 

Ceredo 

Do 

Sprinc  Valley... 

Fort  Oay 

Boone: 

MadtsoB. 

Lincoln: 

Hamlin 

West  Hamlin... 


„         l««»n 

Monantown: 
MononsaUa: 

MomuDtown 

"Wtatortr'ciiy.'.'.'.V.'." 

New  Martinsville: 
Tyler: 

Slttervllle 

Oak  RUl-Mont|omery: 
Fayette: 

Montgomery 

Mount  Hope 

Parkersburg: 
PleasanU: 

St.  Mary's 

Do ." 

Wood:  

Parkersborg 

Vienna 

Ritchie:  

Cairo 

Point  Pleasant-OaUipolU: 
Mason: 

New  Haven „ 

Do 

,      Point  Pkwsant """'. 

lackson: 

_,  Ravenswood 

Bfloceverte-Whlte  Sulphur  Springs:" 
OreenbrW: 

Monottahela  National  Foreat 
Do _ 

Poreat  Highway  88 

Monroe: 

Forwt  Highway  SS 

Bod  Sulphur  PSD 


Project 


Agency 


Number 


Adiiiiiiiiitrution  l>utldlnK<i 

Municipal  (taraRf,  shop,  and  parking 

Waste  treatment 

Recreation  facility 


Library 

Sewers.. 

WaUsr  facility. ..II"r; 

do 

Parkinif  facility 

Sewer  system 

StroeU ] 

Waste  treatment 


Install  moorlnit  locks 

Hospital  addition  and  remodel" 

Water  facility 

do 

Library ^ 

Sewers 


StreeU 

Water  fadUty 

W'ater  and  sewers. 
Water  faculty 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Hospital  addition. 

Sewers 

Waste  treatment.. 
Boat  dork  facility. 

Water  faculty 

Sewers 


General  hospital. 


Courthouse 

Waste  treatment. 


Courthouse. 


Airport 

Remodel  city  baU. 
Streets 


Library. 


Waste  treatment 

Repair  municipal  stadltun. 

Hospital  addltton 

Courtnouse  heating 


Streets. 
do. 


Sewers. 


Waste  treatment 

Sewer  system 

Streets 


.do. 


Forest  develoinnent 

do ..... 

Widen  and  reaitne  n»d. 

...do 

Water  system 


CFA 
CFA 
HEW 
CFA 


CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
HEW 


CE 

HEW 

CFA 

CFA 

CFA 

CFA 


CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 

CFA 


CFA 
CFA 


HEW 

CFA 

HEW 

CE 

CFA 

CFA 

HEW 

CFA 
HEW 

CFA 


CFA 
CFA 
CFA 


CFA 


HEW 
CFA 


HEW 
CFA 

CFA 
CFA 

CFA 


HEW 

CFA 

CFA 

CFA 


F8 
F8 
BPB 

BPR 
CFA 


280 
2»0 


12Q 


7VO 
430 
640 
31 0 
230 


aso 


6SO 

i«a 

60 
102O 


90 
140 

80 
19Q 

20 


ISO 
880 


340 


270 
830 


70 
780 


760 
480 
420 


470 


870 


09O 
40 

S40 


4bQ 
320 


APW 
grant 


$168,000 

63,000 

A4,000 

1.200,000 


114,800 
428.000 
338,000 

11,800 

100,000 

318,780 

HOOO 

18, 5M 


180,000 
Ml.  000 

41.600 
149,000 

00.000 
147,600 


002,000 
00.000 

140,000 
00.000 

230,000 


100.000 
192,000 


1.005.000 
106.000 
18.000 
60,000 
59,000 
80.000 

600,000 

396.000 
66.000 

1,208.000 


397.000 

9.000 

109,600 


49,000 


107,000 
31,000 


460,000 
12,800 

70.000 
14.000 

63,000 


33,000 

84,000 

336,000 

117,000 


81,000 

40,000 

270,000 

330,000 
113,000 


Date 
approved 


Jan.  11,1963 

Do. 
Feb.  14. 1963 
Mar.  26, 1963 


Mar. 
Mar. 

Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Apr. 


22.1963 
29,  iota 
12,1963 
22.1963 
23.1963 
24.1963 
12.1963 
26,1963 


Nov.  2,10C2 
Nov.  1, 19(3 
Feb.  22,1963 
Jan.  17,1963 
Nov.  6, 1963 
Apr.  12,1963 


Mar.  12. 1963 
Jan.  17.1968 
Nov.  17, 1962 
Feb.  6, 1963 

Nov.  1,1962 


Jan. 
Apr. 


17.1963 
3,1968 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Nov 

14,1963 

6,1963 

15, 1962 

Mar 
Mar 

16.1963 
8.1003 

Nov 

2,1962 

Mar 

Feb. 

7.1963 
14,1963 

Feb. 

9.1963 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

22,1963 
5.1963 
6,1963 

Feb. 

22,1963 

Nov. 
Apr. 

2.1963 
9.1963 

Jan. 
Apr. 

10,1963 
23.1963 

Feb. 
Nov. 

22,1063 
1.1963 

Feb. 

22,1963 

Feb. 

14.1963 

23.1963 

6,1963 

Jan. 

26.1963 

Oct. 
Feb. 
Nov. 

28.  1963 
11,  1963 
1.  1002 

Do. 
Apr.  24,  1963 

7360 
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te  WeM): 

Welefa.. 

Do. 
Kej 
KlmlMUl. 

Do. 

Do 

Wheeling: 
Ohio: 

Bethlehem 

Do 

WheeUnc 

MoondirrtBiirrrrrrrrmriirrrrrrrrr 

PtkeTtDe-MlnCB: 
Mtnfo: 

wmUiTMon 

ChAttaroy  PSD 

lb  Braxton: 

Braxton: 

Satton  BoKT^ir 

OflnMr. 
Oflmer: 

Olenvffle 

Do 

Qrant: 
Onnt: 

MonontiboU  Natlanal  Fonst. 

Do.  _ 

B*7wd. 

Eftinaahire: 
HMnpshlre: 

_  Oeorie  WaahlaKton  NatlMUl  Forert. 

Hardj: 
Hwdr: 

ChBom  WMfatiictaD  Natiooal  riorMt„. 

Mooraiiiiiiirii~iiiri;;i;..._ 

West  Hamlin... 

Klebolu:  

NlAoteK 

MooMffdMla  Nattonal  Focwt. 

Do 

SanunenvlUe.... 

Forest  Hlfbwcy  No.  «>-i"(Y)"*"""' 
FcndMon: 
Fendlaton: 

Ooarge  Washtncton  Natioiul  Forest. 

MoannMrtehi  Natlanal  Forest 

0«m  Wasbinftai  National  F« 

Monongahela  National  Forest  J 


NoalNr 


Courthoaae 

BItccCs  and  sidewalks 

Water  hcUlty 

Streets 

Ftre  station 

ParkiBff  lot ...m'. 

Waote  treatment 

OewHs.  -..-......__.... 

Water  treatmert  plant. 

Recreation  tadllty 

Sewers  and  streets 


Waste  treatment.. 
Water  and  sewers. 


Recreation  faciUtr 


Waste  treatment 

Sewers. _..„._„ 


Forest  developmant. 
do. 

Flood  protection. 


Forest  doTelopment. 


do 

do 

Waste  treatment. 


PwrnhoBtM- 

MoMBiaabela  National  Fonst 

Do 

Do _.  _~ 

pj,,j^'«*  Hlfhwny  N«.  4S 1 

PiSBtosi: 

Forest  Highway  Na  219 


CFA 

CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 


HEW 

CFA 

CFA 

CFA 

CFA 


HEW 
CFA 


CK 


HEW 
CFA 


F8 
FS 

CX 


IIKI 

"ilia 

STO 


aso 

lOO 


iiu 


730,  740 


UQ 


.do. 


Forest  oonstnietion 

Forest  derelopment _ 

Admiaistratkn  boikltiig 

Widen,  patch,  repave,  and  sbouidenr 


'**••*  development... ......„„.. 

-—do 

Forest  construction. ... 

Forest  development 

do 


Do- 
Do ...  — 

Bandolpb: 
Randolph: 

Monongahela  National  Forest... 
Do 

Dy- — 

Bovariy — 

Bbmmers: 
Summers: 

Bkw  8t«M  Resonrolr 

HJnton 

Do 


.do. 


Forest  oonstructkin. 
Forest  development!! 
Replace  bridge. 


Highway  ImproTements. 
Water  fadUty 


TnAcr:  " 

Tucker: 

Monongahela  NaticMial  Forest _ 

Do _ 

Panona.. 

Upshor: 

Upstinr: 

BBckkannon„. 

Webster:  

Wabster: 


Monongahela  National  Forest. 
Do 

Do _: 

Webster  Sprtncs 

Addiaon....rr!n 

LB  Martinsbnrg:  ~ 

Berkeley: 

Martlnsborg _ 

po.......:.:::::::::n:;;:::::: 

Joflerson: 

Harpm  Ferry  National  If  onamaat 
Lee  Town  Ilatehery 


Waste  treatment... 


Forest  development 

Forest  construction....! 
Forest  develonment. 
Wator  faculty 


Roenatloa  bdllty 

Administration  building 
County  court  building 
City  hall.. .TT!...! 


Forest  development 

..„.do. 


Water  fadUty 


Sewers. 


Forest  development.. 
Forest  oonstnietion . . . 
Forest  development.. 
Addition  to 
Streeu 


Wat«T  facility 

Waste  treatment 


Clean-up. 

Building... 

Total 


FS 


F8 
FS 
HKW 


HEW 


FS 
F8 
CFA 
BPR 


FS 
FS 

FS 
FS 
FS 


FS 
FS 
FS 
BPR 


BPR 
CFA 
CFA 
HEW 


FS 
FS 
FS 
CFA 


CK 
CFA 
CFA 
CFA 


FS 
FS 
CFA 

CFA 


F8 
FS 
FS 

HKW 
CFA 


CFA 
HEW 

NP8 
BFW 


«o 


UO 

MO 


»o 


no 

SAO 


•G 
41 0 


Kc>n.—rifpin»  roonded  to  neareat  UwdmumI  In  toma  tnitwirw. 


•ao 


TOO 


▲PW 


Ml  MO 

l«>.2iO 

98.000 

7.000 

7.000 
>.000 


in.  000 
asi.ooo 

M8.000 
137.400 
700,000 


272,000 
a»4,000 


400^000 


211,000 
71.0B0 


ii,«a» 

■.000 
MB.O00 


10,000 


Rooi 

IU,000 


M,000 


FM>.S5 

Fab.  tS 

Nov!  ^5 

Not.  ^aa 

'*■    7.IM 
Feb.  u,im 

Nov.  xm 

*^  1km 
^^ 

Nov.  KMB 


•0.000  Jul  H^an 

8,000  Oct.  man 

181000  Mar.  75 

»«.«>  Apr.  ii;5 


•0.000 

•7.000 
86.000 


loaaao 

80,000 
SOtLOOO 


M.O0O 

M7,8a0 

B.00O 

83.000 


98, 080 
88.  too 
«t.000 
8a  000 


10,800 
U.7V) 
13.000 

•i.iao 


30,000 

M.000 

100.000 


aiooo 


10.000 

iw.ooo 

19,000 
76.000 
(7.000 


388,000 
SM.000 

360.000 

308.000 


in  30,888 


Jan.  Ntwi 
Da. 

Oet  «M| 
Da. 


D«. 

Oct.  a^M 
Oct.  a^M 


Jan    10,M 
Feb.  a,Mi 

reb.  xm 

Jan.  lAM 


iaa  MkM 

Da 
Oct.  a.MI 
Nov.   \,]m 


Nov.  XtM 
Mar.  Ml  M 
Fob.  xtm 
Apr.  3iMI 


Jan.  laM 
Oct  aLM 
Nov.  t,l«l 

Feb.    ^M 


Jan.   NtlM 

Do. 
Oct.  »,tm 
Nov.  i,im 
Mu.7t,tm 


Feb.  niM 
Mar.  19k  Ua 

Jan.    17.  UB 
Jan.   14.  IM 
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AecthrmUd  jtvbtic  workt  project*  approved  in  Wett  Virfinim  Oirvuffh  Apr.  86,  /M»— Continued 
WEST  VIBOINIA  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  ACCELERATED  PUBUC  WORKS  ACT 
nMMMltF  keimiti  admteMntka  («  pi«lwt«)... 


.^tll.m.711  Ntttaul  Pwk  8«nM 

.     4.448.110    DefMTtnMBtoftlMlateHar. 


7361 


•380,000 
308.000 


Subtotal. 
Total 


—      HMO.  800 


WtM  Virginia  projeeU  pending  with  Community  FaeiUtieM  Adminietration,  Apr.  26,  1963 


I8.«R3.800 


PiaioctNo. 


Locality 


WVA-APW-ieiO 
IfVA-APW-  830 
WVA-APW-  40 
WVA-APW-ISSO 
irVA-APW-  ««o 
WVA-APW-  670 
WVA-APW-  680 
WVA-APW-  flOO 
WVA-APW-  flOO 
WVA-APW-1360 
WVA-APW-  «lO 
WVA-APW-1440 
WVA-APW-1570 
WVA-APW- 1»20 
WVA-APW-  770 
WVA-APW-1310 
WVA-APW-  810 
WVA-APW-1380 
WVA-APW-  ilO 
WVA-APW-MOO 
WVA-APW-1820 

WVA-APW-  aoo 

WVA-APW-  MO 
WVA-APW-1460 
WVA-APW-  MO 
WVA-APW-130O 
WVA-APW-  3»0 
WVA-APW-  800 
WVA-APW-  SBG 
WVA-APW-  300 
WVA-APW-  440 
WVA-APW-134a 
WVA-APW-1410 
WVA-APW-107O 
WVA-APW-  670 
WVA-APW-WIO 
WVA-APW-I04O 
WVA-APW-1870 
WVA-APW-  880 
WVA-APW-MOO 
WVA-APW-IltO 
WVA-APW-M80 
WVA-APW-ISSO 
WVA-APW-  720 
WVA-APW-  830 
WVA-APW-13W1 
WVA-APW-  31 0 
WVA-APW-  OBO 
WVA-APW-  460 
WVA-APW-IMO 
WVA-APW-llVO 
WVA-APW-  no 
WVA-APW-1420 
WVA-APW-i330 


Pbilippl 

MarUnsburg. 

Cabell  County 

Cabell  Comity  eourt. 
Hon  tfeigtSB. ......... 

do . 

do 

do. 


do 

do I.II 

do     

do "  ..rrr""'""! 

do "...r 

MOton. 

Pea  Rldae  PSD . 

Orantsvflle 

FayetterOle 

do 

Oak  HOI 

SmltiMta 

Olen  villa 

Oreenbrier  Coonty 

Lewlsbarg 

do 

White  Sulphur  Snrtnip. 

Benodnm  Airport. 

Hepclbab  P8D 

.    .  do 
Nutter"Fort."I!rZIIiri! 

Stonowood 

Ripley 

^ 

Oodar  bfo»ir!I™IiriII 

Charleston 

Chesapeake 

Dunbar 

Bast  Bank 

Olaagow 

...7do..ji"iii!""i"rr 

do„ 

Kanawha  Ooonty^ 

Pooa 

St.  Aibans."!""!"""! 

do. 


Typeofpn^oct 


City  building 

Streets 

Courtroom 

Recreation 


..do     

— do:"_.:::::::; 

do 

do 

StreoU 

Sewer 

Streeu 

do 

Sewer "."Ill 

Swimming  pooL 

Streets 

....do.'.""::::::: 

....do 

— do 

do 

Courthouse 

Pnmping  station... 

Water 

Streete 

Terminal  bnUdlng. 

Water ... 

.-..do 


Orant 
reQuest 


do 

Swimming  pool...:::! 

Water 

Streets 

do 

Indnentor 

Streets 

do._..... „. 

do 

Recreation 

Water  systeoL 

Dike 

Library  buQding. 


West  Vmttnla  SRC 

Uaooto  PSD 

Pleasant  View  P8D 

West  Hamlin 

Lofon 

Falmont  . 

Marshall  County  PSb:: 

Mounds  vine... 

Hartford 


...  do 

Streets 

Maintenance  building 

Water.. . 

Bawsr 

Water 

Parking 

Streets 

Watv 

Uunlcipaf  biiading.":: 

Water _!7. 


$177,300 
fie2.000 
80,300 
38,000 
37,000 
U,800 
16,300 
64.300 
31,000 
160,600 
21.000 
110,300 
88.700 
116,838 
•84.000 
28.700 
16.000 
347,004 
868.733 
27.608 
140.023 
87.380 
00.000 
00.060 
66,566 
63,686 
840.000 
346.000 
74.000 
418,000 
40.000 
43.360 
88.600 
10,000 
600,000 
06^000 
08.000 
37.000 
122.800 
lAOOO 
30.000 
43a  000 
36.000 
2A000 
111.000 
140.000 
130,000 
88,874 
184.887 
172.500 
101.000 

msflo 

M3.088 

•8.07t 


ProJaetNo. 


WVA- 

WVA- 

WVA 

WVA- 

WVA- 

WVA- 

WVA- 

WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA- 
WVA- 


APW- 
APW- 
APW 
APW- 
APW- 
APW- 
APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

-APW 

-APW 

-APW- 

APW 

APW- 

-APW- 

-APW- 

-APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

APW- 

APW- 


-1480 

-1660 

620 

-  640 

-  70O 

-  02O 
-lUO 

-  too 

-  80O 
-1240 
-14SO 

-  900 
l«DO 

-  860 
-169G 
-1230 

I490 
160O 

UO 
I960 
1280 
1840 
1290 

890 
1640 

040 


LocaUty 


Type  of  project 


Handerson. 
do. 


WVA-APW  1680 
WVA-APW-  »50 
WVA-APW-U60 


WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA 
WVA- 
WVA 
WVA- 
WVA- 
WVA- 
WVA- 


-APW-1470 
-APW-1880 
-APW-1140 
-APW-148G 
-APW-108O 
-APW-llOO 
-APW-1180 
-APW-ISSO 
-APW-  40O 
-APW-180O 
-APW-1880 
-APW-M80 
-APW-170a 
-APW-IOOO 

■Apw-iaio 

-APW- 980 
APW-IOSO 
■APW-  r7a 
■APW-1280 
APW-iUO 
APW-1270 


Point  Pleasant 

BloeweU  PSD 

LUy  Orove  PSD 

Prtneeton 

Princeton    Sanitary 
Board. 

Mingo  County 

WUIlamson 

Laurel  Point' PSD..:::" 

Monongalia  County 

Morrantown ............. 

"paw  pa'w'psD'.'.:::::::" 

star  City 

Rod  Snlphor  PSD 

Riehwood 

do :: 

Wbeellng 

Franklin. 

Belmcnt 

Dorbla H'J, 

Putnam  County 

Mabscott 

North  Beckley  PSD 

Raleigh  County  Araiary 
Board. 

Shady  Springs  PSD. 

State  armory  board „. 

Roone  County 

Bpenoer 

Hlnton 

Ormftoa 

Thomas 

Paden  City 

Paden 

Paden  City _ 

SMersvflle 

Bncbannon 

Kenova 

Wayne 

do 

do 

Addiscn 

Webster  SpHnps'Ps'Dl 
New  Martinsville.. 

. do 

Parkenbnrg 

do. 


CoarttooM 

Streets 

Water 

Courtbonae..._ 

Library  bolld&ic. 

Streets..!™™! 

Water 

Streets 


Orant 
recnMst 


do 

Streeu 

Auditortom. 

Water 

Storm  1 


SUveU  and  ridewalks.. 
Courtboose  addition.. 

Streets 

Sewer 

Calendar  I 


Sewer 

Armory  fonovatkm 

Codrthoase  and  Utarvy 
BttOdlnc. 

8trestr.!r. 

do. 

Sewer 

Water. 


Vlennn  ..... 
PtnevUle.... 


Water 

Streeu 


Streeu 

Water.^ 

Sewer 

Water 

Streeu 

Sidewalka. 
Sewt 
Street!.. 
Recreation.. 


Streeu. 

--..do. 
Water. 


ToUl  pro)ecU  pending.  104.  822.928.860. 


$198,750 
47.700 
800,000 
•19.000 
136.300 
397,618 
37,460 

1,816,500 

1.126.000 

76,000 

1.277.100 

198.000 

487.840 

197.  an 

341300 

404. 880 
04.830 

ULsra 

L3f7.fl00 

318. 87t 

48,882 

46.760 

27.000 

714.000 

838,000 

876,080 

3^800 

796.080 

61,480 

33^388 

139,000 

101,300 

38.983 

33,350 

807.000 

80^880 

•44.010 

48.080 

12,000 

22,000 

87,800 

77,026 

171.  S48 

630.600 

98,400 

71.688 

44.090 

440.000 

•8,280 


West  Virginia  project,  pending  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wetfare,  Apr.  gS,  1963 


Loeanty 


LElklns.... 
t  WkNitng. 


Caonty. 


1  Wheeling 

I  Lffly  Grove  PSD 

lPMlUd«pP8D_ 

7.  Watatcr  SprliMBi. 

«.  QntB  Valley^^Olenwood  PSD. 

I.  Minnet 

M.  MUtoo 

11.  Salem. ::!:::!'!! 

H.  Chartrston  .. 

B.  Caaiaran ! 

14.  Palrview _ 

U.  Charlatan !!!      "'"" 

a.  Panon* 

n.  Chesapeake !!!*" 

.  Marguiiown 

».  Pleasant  PSD     . 

«•  Rrpslbah  PSD    .      

aS^UT'' ""- 

a.  Msson. ...:::::!!:!!::!!; 

31.  Psrkcnburg ! !._ 


Typaofprojeet 


Memorial  Oeneral  Hospital 

OVO  Hoapltai— quarten„  . 
0«nMMi»  County  Oeneral  Ha 

piUl. 
Sower  treatment  plant 

— do.~:::::::::::::i~:::::] 
;!::!d2:z:!n!::!!!!!!::!!!::!:: 

do 

:::  :do::~:™::::::::::: 

....do 

::!:^:::::!:n:n!:!::::!:::!!:: 

do. 
do. 


Dollar 
value 


82.128,800 

438.000 

1.488,70s 

81,900 

37.700 

484.  OSA 

232.046 

21^086 

ntan 

ftL861 
104.545 

•33,728 
343.902 
100,718 
422,680 
111,000 
143, 304 
^211,640 

38,884 
438.760 
141,300 
0M,000 

19^187 
113.348 


Loeanty 


GCC- 


35.  BarbounrvtBe. 

36.  Huntmgton 

37.  Kayaer 

38.  FarmlngtOD 

29.  Red  Surphar  PSD 

80.  Bnmsville 

31    Chatteroy  PSD „ 

32.  Logan 

88.  Franklin !!! 

34.  FalrmoBt., ............... 

36.  Riehwood 

80.  Mannlngton . 

37.  Webater  Sprtogs  PSD 

88.  Henderson 

3'.i.  Tboroas 

40.  Star  City 

4L  North  Baekley  PSD 

43.  Shady  Sprli«s  PSD  No.  L. 

43.  Hamlin 

44.  Wayna _" 

46.  MontfonMry 

40.  Lewlsburg 

47.  Weston ; 


Total  projecu  pnding... 


Typeofpngeet 


Sowar  treatment  pteit. 

do __. 

.....do 

.....do 

.do 


DoOar 
▼aloe 


Sowa  c  traatmant  plan  "... 

Sewage  system .. 

Sewn-  trefltment . 

do 

do " 

do !!! 

Laid  Hooiilta]  "idditinn::!::!!: 

Oreenbner  Health  Center 

MtsnawaU  Jackson  HospitaL 


$57,500 

672,344 

445,000 

06,700 

86.000 

82.7(0 

211.060 

74.800 

40,7S7 

1.910.000 

304.686 

422.240 

330.082 

31.400 

84.625 

77,913 

243,000 

222.000 

iai46 

04.000 

900,000 

90,000 

1.01^650 


18,872,007 


7362 
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(c) 


A  aubeUntial  portion  of  which  r.«  v. 
completed  within  12  month*  after  iniS^*» 
or  acceleration:  ""Uatk^ 

(d)   Which  wUl  contribute  rtgnlflcantj.  ». 
the  reduction  of  local  unemploymSj  '  *• 

?'«^o'i~'''^  r^""^'    ^\w  "''^'""r*.  ''*'  AdmlnlBtrator  under  the  public  facility  loana  callV  a^ro?ed*?ompreh°S^?ni^*  ^^  ^ 

1962.  In  which  appeared  the  regulations  program  (aec.  202(a)  (l)  of  Housing  Znend-  Jurisdiction   air^Sd     wh^.^ver'^^!^^^^     «>• 

and  rules  which  govern  the  administra-  ments  of  1958,  as  amended.  42  use.  1492  exiat.                          '        """"  "uch  pu^ 

tion  of  this  worthy  program.  (a)(1))  on  September  14,  1062.    Oranta  up  170511    Net    IncreM*.    in    .«  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  ^  ''S  percent  of  the  coet  of  construction  are  i,c  workTexDendltSr  *^*°'"* 


Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point 
excerpts  from  the  FMeral  Register  of 
November  10,  1962,  and  excerpts  from 
the  Federal  Register  of  November  21, 


I  706.4.  Oranta. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Adminlatrator  to 
make  a  grant  of  60  percent  of  the  oort  of 
construction  of  any  project  for  public  works 
or  facilities  of  the  type  for  which  financial 
assistance  could  have  been  provided  by  the 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reg 

OKO,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Nov.  10.  1962] 

TrrL«    44 PlTBUC    PaonEBTT    AlfD    WOKKS 

CHAFTKB  vn— OFno  or  mm  AOianruTaATOB, 


authorized  for  such  projects  that  are  located 
In  certain  areas  In  which  the  SUte  or  local 
government  does  not  have  economic  and 
financial  capacity  to  assume  all  of  the  addi- 
tional obligations  reqxilred  to  complete  the 
project. 


pub. 


As  a  condition  to  receiving  grant  aaaw. 
ance.  an  eligible  applicant  will  be  reqSIj 


(a)    Certify  that  Ite  propowxl  or  pUn-^ 
total     expenditure      (exclusive     of     liZSZ? 

'»ind«)  'or  capital  Improvement  prolectawJl     ^ 

Housoro  Am  hou  fikamo  aoknct  (coic-      *  708J1.  Criteria   for  granU  In  excess  of  60      be  increased,  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  owl    "^ 
MTJNTTT  rACZLiTixs)  percent.  auUted    project    Is   to   be   Initiated    br 

Criteria  for  determining  in  which  areas  amount  approximately  equal  to  the  non^j^ 
eligible  projects  may  receive  grants  In  excess  *r*l  funds  required  to  be  made  avaluwrTl! 
of  60  percent  will  be  published  by  the  Sec-  public  works  proJecU  assisted  under  twL 
retary  of  Conunerce.    On  the  basis  of  Income      *'^''  *"'' 


Part  70$ — Public  works  acceleration 
The  heading  of  chapter  vn  of  title  44  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  Is  cbacged 
to  read  as  set  fortb  above.  Chapter  VII  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  Part 
706— Public  Works  Acceleration,  as  follows: 
8ec. 

706.1.     Pmpoee  of  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act. 

706.3.  Scope. 
7063.    Definitions. 

706.4.  Grants. 

705JS.     Criteria   for    grants    In   excess   of   50 
percent. 

706.6.  Loans. 

705.7.  Eligible  applicants. 

706.8.  Eligible  areas. 

706.9.  Eligible  public  works. 

706.10.  Requirements  for  assistance. 

706.11.  Net    Increase    In    applicant's    public 

works  expenditures. 

706.12.  Projects  eligible  xinder  other  grant 

programs. 

706.13.  Time    In    which    projects    must    be 

Initiated. 

705.14.  Time    In    which    projects    miist    be 

completed. 
706.16.  ProJecU    whlcb    meet    an    essential 
public  need. 

706.16.  Contribution   to   reduction   of   local 

imemployment. 

706.17.  Local  employment  preference. 

706.18.  Relationship     to     locally     approved 

comprehensive  plans. 

705.19.  Prevailing  rate  of  wage  and  overtime 

requirements. 

706.20.  Information,  application  forma,  and 

appUcatlons. 

Authority:  f  {  705.1  to  705.20  Issued  under 
sec.  204  of  Housing  Amendments  of  1955,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  1494,  and  sec.  402(c)  (1) 
of  Hoxislng  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  12  UJS.C. 
1749a(c)(l). 

I  706.1.  Purpose  of  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  87-668)  Is  to  provide 
inunedlate  useful  work  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  In  those  conununltles  In 
which  projects  assisted  under  the  act  must 
be  located,  and  to  help  these  communities 
to  meet  longstanding  public  needs.  Improve 
comnmnlty  services,  and  enhance  the  health 
and  welfare  of  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

i  706.2.  Scope. 

This  part  relates  to  that  segment  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  administered 
by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator. 

I  706.3.  Definitions. 

(a)  Act:  "Act"  shaU  mean  the  "Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act"  (Public  Law  87- 
668). 

(b)  Administrator:  "Administrator"  shaU 
mean  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  Hotislng  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  officer  empowered  to  ezerclas  any  of 
the  Administrat(»''8  functions  luider  the  act. 


act:  and 

and  unemployment  criteria  published  by  the         <•'>   Submit   such   supporting  documn^ 
■etarv  of  Conmierce.  and  after  cnnaidi^r.     *«  the  Administrator  mav  reauir*  "" 


Secretary  of  Conunerce,  and  after  consider- 
ing and  making  deductions  for  any  net  rev- 
enues that  are  expected  to  be  generated  by 
the  project,  the  Administrator  will  authorize, 

in  these  areas,  grants  of  60  percent.  68  per-  

cent,  66  percent,  or  75  percent  of  the  cost  for  grant  assistance  covering  any  part'onH!! 
of  construction  of  an  eligible  public  works  cost  of  construction  of  the  project  nnA- 
project.  any  other  Federal  program.  ^^ 

i  705.S.  Loans. 

The  act  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
make  loans  under  the  public  facility  loans 
program   to    finance    the    remainder   of    the 

coet  of  any  project  for  public  works  or  fa-  _  ^ _^ 

clUtlee    partially    financed    by    grants    made      °'  time.    Consideration  will  Initially  btpy^ 


AdmlnlBtrator  may  require. 

{  705  12.  Projects  eligible  under  other  rut 

programs. 
No   grant  assistance  will   be  made  una 
able  for  any   public   works  project  ellfihii 


I  705.13.  Time    In    which    proJecU    must  h( 
Initiated. 
To  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance,  a  pub- 
He  works  project  must   be  Initiated  or  ac- 
celerated   within    a   reasonably  short  period 


under  the  act,  when  the  applicant  Is  other 
wise  unable  to  borrow,  on  reasonable  terms, 
its  share  of  the  coet  of  such  project. 
i  705.7.  Eligible  applicants. 

Only  public  entitles  described  In  section 
202(a)(1)  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1966  as  amended  (42  UB.C.  1492(a)  (1) ),  are 
eligible  for  grant  assistance.  The  public 
entitles  described  therein  Include:  munici- 
palities and  other  political  subdivisions  and 
instrumentalities  of  States  (Including  pub- 
lic agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  one  or 
more  municipalities  or  other  political  sub- 
divisions in  the  same  State);  and  Indian 
tribes. 

i  706.8.  Eligible  areas. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  a  pub- 
lic works  project  must  be  located  in : 

(a)  An  area  currently  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  having  been  an  area 
of  substantial  unemployment  for  at  least 
9  of  the  preceding  12  months,  or 

(b)  An  area  currently  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  section  5  (a) 
or  (b)  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  2604  (a)  or  (b))  as  a  "redevelopment 
area." 

{  705.9.  Eligible  public  works. 

(a)  To  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance,  a 
public  work  must  meet  an  essential  public 
need  and  be  within  the  legal  authority  of 
the  applicant  to  plan,  flntmce,  and  con- 
struct. 

(b)  No  assistance  will  be  provided  to  fi- 
nance the  construction  of  urban  mass  transit 
facilities:  to  finance  bousing  projects  other 
than  employee  housing  which  is  incidental 
and  necessary  to  an  otherwise  eligible  public 
works  project;  or.  directly  or  Indirectly,  to 
finance  the  planning  or  construction  of  any 
school  or  other  educational  faculty. 

I  705.10.  Requirements  for  assistance. 

Assistance  will  be  made  available  only  for 
projects : 

(a)  Which  can  be  Initiated  or  accelerated 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  time; 

(b)  Which  will  meet  an  essential  public 
need; 


only  to  projects  for  which  there  Is  a  reaaoa. 
able  expectation  that  onslte  work  will  oca- 
mence  within  120  days  following  approval  of 
an  application  for  grant  assistance. 
i  706.14.  Time  In  which  projects  must  b« 
completed. 

To  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance,  a  pub- 
lie  work  must  be  such  that  a  substantkl 
portion  of  It  can  be  completed  within  U 
months  after  initiation  or  acceleratloa.  A 
project  win  be  deemed  to  meet  this  require- 
ment  If  there  Is  reasonable  expectation  that 
over  half  can  be  completed  within  12  moothi 
after  first  employment  of  onslte  labor. 
I  705.16.  ProJecU  which  meet  an  easentUl 
public   need. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  a  public  vtrti 
project  must  meet  an  essential  public  oeel 
A  project  will  be  deemed  to  meet  an  essential 
public  need  If  It  wUl  provide  a  needed  aerrln 
to  the  public  and  wlU  be  xisable  upon 
completion. 

i  705.16.  Contribution  to  reduction  of  lecil 
unemployment. 
Financial  assistance  Is  authorized  only  for 
public  works  projects  the  construction  of 
which  will  contribute  significantly  to  Um 
reduction  of  unemployment  in  the  ares  In 
whlcb  the  project  Is  located.  To  assure  that 
financial  assistance  does  contribute  slgnlfl- 
cantly  to  the  reduction  of  local  unemploy- 
ment, no  grant  assistance  will  be  provUM 
for  any  public  works  project  tmleas  tht 
estimated  onslte  employment  costs  eieeid 
20  percent  of  the  total  direct  constructloa 
costs  of  the  project. 

f  706.17.  Local   employment    preference. 

Blglble  applicants  which  undertaits  pub- 
lic works  assisted  with  a  Federal  grant  shaU 
require  all  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
such  public  works  project  to  give  prefertnot 
in  employment  on  such  public  works.  Inso- 
far as  practicable,  to  qvtallfled  local  labor. 
f  706.18.  Relationship  to  locally  approved 
comprehensive  plans. 

To  be  eUglble  for  grant  assistance,  a  pub- 
lic works  project  must  not  be  Inconsistent 
with  locally  approved  comprehensive  plana 
for  the  Jurisdiction  affected,  wherever  soeh 
plans  exist.     Whenever  there  has  been  6t- 
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looped  a  oomprehenalv*  plan,  land  use  pro- 
Btm,  <*  otber  plan  for  ths  orderly  growtb 
2  an  area  in  which  an  ellglbls  applicant 
^Miasss  to  locate  a  public  works  pcojset, 
l^i^toM  will  bs  rsqulrsd  that  the  pubUc 
works  project  proposed  Is  not  Inconsistent 
with  szlstlng  approved  plans  or  programs. 
I  T06.19.  Prevailing  rate  of  wage  and  overtime 
requirements. 

All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by 
eontractors  or  subcontractors  on  public 
works  projects  which  receive  grant  assistance 
,11^  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  ss  amended  (40  U.a.C.  27ea-276a-6 ) . 
and  every  auch  employee  shall  receive  com- 
pgnMtlon  at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and 
oos-balf  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all 
lioars  worked  In  excess  of  8  hours  In  any 
calendar  day  or  40  hours  in  the  workweek 
aa  the  case  may  t>e  and  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  (PubUc  Law  87-681,  40  D3.C. 
117-332). 

1 706 JO.  Information,  application  forms,  and 
applications. 

information  and  application  forms  may  b« 
obtained  from,  and  applications  submitted 
to,  the  Director  of  Community  Facilities  In 
tba  Beglonal  OfDce  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
finaaos  Agency  whlcb  serves  the  area  in 
vblcb  the  applicant  U  located.'    AppUcaticm 

>  Footnote  1  reads  as  follows : 
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vn... 


340  Broadway, 
Room  MS,  New 
York  13,  N.Y, 
Rector  2-800a 


Wldeocr  Bldg., 

Room  100«, 

CbMtnut  and 

Juniper  Sts., 

Phfladelplita  7, 

Pa.,  Loe»t 

8-0400. 
t*6  Peachtree- 

SevcBth  Bldir. 

NE.,  AUantaZS. 

Oa..  TrtaUty 

6-8311. 


Room  UKKLSao 
North  Mteht«aB 
Ave.,  Cblcaco  1, 
n.,  Haniaoa 
7-4700. 


Federal  Center. 
Room,  3000.  300 
We«  Vlcknr 
Blvd,  Fort 
Worth  4,  Tex., 
Edison  5-eil. 

an  Market  St..  Sd 
Floor.  San  Fran- 
cisco 3,  Calif.. 
Kkndike  3-3IU. 
Area  office,  reika 
VL  480  Federal 
Offlea  BMjr.,  MS 
1«  Ave.,  Seattle 
4.  Wash..  Ma- 
toal  2-000. 


States  under  each 
lefion 


4tta  noor .  Oarra- 
ton  Bldg..  laOB 
PoDoedeLeoo 
Ave,,  Pest  Ofles 
Boxtaa,8aD- 
turoa  17.  P.R_ 
San  Juan  3-81801 


Connecticut,  Maine, 

Maaaachusetta, 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York, 

Rhode  Island, 

Vermont. 
Delaware,  District 

of  Colombia. 

Maryland. 

New  Jersey, 

Peoasylvanla. 

Vkftaik,W«st 

Virginia. 
Alabama.  Florida, 

Georgia,  Ken- 

tackyTMIaBia- 

ilppC  North 

Cardlna, 

Sooth  Carolina, 

IVnDeasee. 
niteota,  Indiana, 

Iowa,  Michigan, 

Minnesota. 

Nebraska, 

North  Dakota, 

Ohio.  Sooth 

Dakota. 

Wiaoonaln. 
Arkansas,  Cokirado. 

Kaaaas.  LooMana, 

MtaoorLNew 

Meiloo,Okla- 

boaia,Texaa. 

(Alaaka).  Arlaona. 
CalUomla,  Ouam, 
HawaU,  (Idaho). 
(Meatana),  Ne- 
vada, (Oregon), 
UuhJWashtng- 
tea  )  .Wyoming, 
flar  States  ki 
parantheaes  aas 
area  office,  regloa 
VI). 

Alaaka,  Montana, 
Oragoat,  Wash- 
ixigtan.and  la 
Idaho,  the  coun- 
ties of  Adams, 
Lemhi,  Valley, 
aad  Waablngtoa 
and  all  others 
north  of  those 


Puerto  Rlra  and 
Virgin  Islands. 


for  a  grant  may  bs  made  on  ths  fonn  CPA- 
1101  series  and  prepared  in  aeoortfanes  with 
the  instructions  and  guidss  glvsn  la  Focm 
^A-Iioa.  AppUoatloti  for  a  loan  under 
the  public  faculty  loans  program  to  finance 
Uie  remainder  of  the  cost  at  any  project  par- 
tlauy  financed  by  a  grant  mads  under  the 
act  may  be  made  on  the  form  CFA-701  series 
and  prepared  In  accordance  with  tlxe  instruc- 
tions and  guides  given  in  form  CFA-702. 

Mectlve  as  of  the  10th  day  of  November 
1962. 

RoBCKT  C.  Wkatb, 

Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator. 
IVM.    Doc.    63-11257:     Filed,    JfoT,    9.     1962 
8:61  am.] 

(Ptom  the  Pederal  Register.  Nov.  21.  1962] 
Trn.«  44 — PuBuc   PaopxxTr  akd  Wobxs 

CRAPTxa  vm — omcx  or  mx  mcmMXAMr,  dx- 
.FAKTMxirr  or  coMicxscx  (muc  woaxs  ac- 
ccLxaaTioir) 

Estabishment.  organization,  and  procedures 
Chapter  VIU  of  UUe  44  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  and  procedures  under 
the  Public  Works  Acceleratton  Act  (Public 
Law  87-658)  and  Executive  Order  11048  dated 
September  14.  1962,  is  Issued  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Part  801— Establishment 

Subpart  A— Introduction 
Sec. 

801.1  President's  Executive  Order. 
801  ii  Definitions. 
801.8  Purpose. 

Subpart  B — ^Functions 

801.10  Allocation  request  for  Federal  public 

works. 

801.11  Allocation  requests  for  financial  as- 

sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies. 

801.13  Recommendations  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  participating  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

801.18  Maintenance  of  information  and  re- 
porting. 
Authority:   if  801.1  to  801.18  issued  under 

sec.  8.  Pub.  Uw  87-658,  K.O.  11049.  27  FJt 

8203. 

Subpart  A — Introduction 
I  801.1.  President  1i  Xxecutivs  order. 

Presidential  Executive  Order  11049  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  assist 
the  President  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  (Public  Law 
87-658).  It  also  delegates  to  the  Secretary 
certain  authorities  vested  in  the  President 
by  the  act,  and  prescribes  that  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  receiving  funds  un- 
der the  act  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  follow  nUes.  regulations,  and 
procedures  established  by  the  Secretary. 
i  801.2.  Definitions. 

(a)  Secretary:  "Secretary"  when  tised 
without  further  designation  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)  Act:  "Act"  when  used  without  other 
designation  ahall  mean  the  PubUc  Works 
Acceleration  Act  (Public  Law  87-668). 

(c)  State:  The  term  "SUte"  when  used  in 
connection  with  the  aponsorahip  of  a  puMlc 
works  project  shall  include  those  public  en- 
tlUea.  departments,  instnunentaUttes,  agen- 
cies, and  authorities  owned  and  controlled 
by  a  State  and  by  and  through  which  a 
State  may  provide  pubUc  serrloes  and  ac- 
commodations. 

(d)  Local  government:  The  term  *nocal 
government,**  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  sponsorahlp  of  a  public  works  project 
shall  Include  manlclpalities.  oonntiea.  and 
other  sub-divisions  of  State  governments 
and  those  public  entities,  departments.  In- 
stnimentallties,  agencies,  and  authorities 
owned  mad  controlled  by  any  such  munlcl- 
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pallty,  county,  or  other  sub-dlvlskm  of  State 
government  and  by  and  throK^  which  any 
such  municipality,  county,  or  soh-dlTlslon 
of  State  goremment  may  prorftde  public 
services  and  aocommodationa. 

(e)  Agency:  The  tenn  "agency**  irtien 
used  without  further  designation  ahaU  mean 
any  department,  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  Federal  public  works 
projects  or  for  the  administration  of  laws 
authorladng  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
public  works  projects  of  State  and  local  gov- 
enunento.  • 

I  801.8.  Ptirpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act  and  the  program  authorised  thereby 
la  to  assist  those  areas  of  the  Nation  which 
are  burdened  by  the  highest  rates  of  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment  by  providing 
Immediate  employment  opportunities  and 
enhancing  the  capabilities  of  these  areas  for 
economic  growth. 

Subpart  B — ^Functions 

1801.10.  Allocation  requests  for  Federal 
public  works. 
The  head  of  each  department,  agency,  and 
instrumentality  of  the  Pederal  Government 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  Kderal 
P^Wlc  wortis  projects  ahaU  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  allocation  requests 
setting  forth  those  Federal  public  works 
projects  which  have  been  authorised  by  Con- 
gress and  wlilch  soeh  department,  agency,  or 
InstrumentcOlty  desires  to  initiate  or  acceler- 
ate in  "eligible  areas."  Such  requests  ahotild 
include  a  general  description  of  each  project 
or  program  to  be  initiated  or  accelerated,  the 
location,  and  an  estimate  of  the  projected 
cost.  AU  requests  should  be  directed  to  the 
Administrator,  Area  Redevel<^ment  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Oommsroe.  Wash- 
ington 36.  D.C. 

i  801.11.  Allocation  requests  for  financial  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies. 
The  head  of  each  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  laws 
anthorlElng  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
public  works  projects  of  the  State  and  local 
government  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  allocation  requests  setting 
forth  estimates  of  the  total  Federal  ftn^nfiB) 
assistance  which  such  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  believes  necessary  to  Uil- 
tiate  or  accelerate  public  works  projects  of 
State  or  local  govemmento  in  eligible  areas. 
AU  requesto  should  be  directed  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Commerce.  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C. 

i  801.12.  Recommendations  for  allocation  of 
fimds  to  partidpating  depart- 
menta.  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(a)  The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  shall 
(1)  review  and  evaliutte  all  allocation  re- 
quests received  from  participating  Federal 
depcu^ments,  agencies,  and  Instnunentall- 
ties;  (2)  prep>are  comprehensive  allocation 
IMx>posals  for  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 
(S)  assist  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  de- 
veloping recommendations  to  the  President 
for  the  allocation  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  Public  Works  Aeeeleration  Act 
among  the  several  participating  depart- 
menta,  agencies,  and  instnnnentallties. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  for  the 
allocation  of  such  funds. 

1 801.18.  ICalntenanoe  of  Information  ^rut 
reporting. 
(a)  Ilia  Area  Badarslopmant  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Oommsroe.  shall  mam- 
tain  a  list  of  those  areas  which  the  Secretary 
of    Labor    has   designated    for    the   current 
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DKmth  BM  having  been  areas  of  substantial 
vmemployment  for  at  least  9  of  tlie  preceding 
12  months. 

(b)  Tbfl  bead  of  eacn  depiutinent.  agency, 
or  inBtnunentallty  of  tbe  Federal  Oorem- 
ment  participating  In  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  shall  submit  to  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration,  Department  of 
Commerce,  sucn  periodic  and  special  statiis 
reports  and  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  or  his  representative  shall 
request  In  order  to  fulfill  thoee  duties  as- 
signed to  him  under  Kzecutlve  Order  11040. 

(c)  In  order  to  fullUl  its  responsibilities 
icr  evaluating  and  coordinating  the  public 
works  acceleration  program,  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  shall  ( 1 )  main- 
tain current  lists  of  eligible  areas  as  defined 
in  section  3(a)  of  the  Public  Works  Accelera- 
tion Act;  (2)  maintain  current  records  of  all 
amoimts  allocated  by  the  President  under 
this  act;  (3)  maintain  records  of  progress 
and  accomplishments  under  such  alloca- 
tions; and  (4)  review  such  periodic  and 
special  status  reports  and  other  information 
as  may  be  required  of  the  several  participat- 
ing departments  and  agencies  and  prepare 
consolidations  and  statistical  summaries,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  recommendations, 
to  apprise  the  Secretary  of  the  status  of  the 
public  works  acceleration  program  and  to 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations to  the  President. 

(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  taking  all  possible  stepa  to 
assure  that  all  obligations  for  accelerated 
public  works  projects  incurred  by  his  agency 
adhere  carefuUy  to  the  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements of  the  act,  the  aUocatlon  made 
by  the  President,  and  the  approved  program 
upon  which  such  allocation  was  based.  Par- 
ticular care  should  be  exercised  that  such 
projects  do  not  merely  replace  public  ex- 
pendltTires  which  would  otherwise  occur  dic- 
ing the  period.  It  is  Intended  that  f\inds 
aUocated  under  the  act  shall  be  supplemen- 
tary to  other  Federal  funds  which  otherwise 
would  be  expended  in  eligible  areas  and  the 
Secretary  or  his  representative  may  require 
as  a  part  of  the  reports  from  agencies  evi- 
dence that  this  objective  U  being  accom- 
plished to  the  fullest  extent  practicable. 

(s)  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  in  assuring  that  adequate 
consideration  is  given  to  the  relative  needs 
of  eligible  areas,  that  the  required  benefits 
shall  be  made  available  to  areas  designated 
under  section  5(b)  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  and  that  no  more  than  10  percent 
of  aU  amoxmts  allocated  under  the  act  shall 
be  made  available  for  projects  In  any  one 
State,  each  agency  shall  prior  to  making  any 
final  commitment  with  respect  to  funds  for 
any  project  provide  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  with  a  reasonable  identifica- 
tion and  description  of  the  proposed  project 
and  shall  receive  notification  from  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  that  such 
project  U  not  inconsistent  with  the  above 
requirements. 

Part  802 — Use  of  Allocated  F\mds 
Subpart  A — General  rules 


Sec. 

803.1 

803.3 

802.3 

803.4 


Eligible  areas. 

Limitation  to  any  State. 

Time  In  which  projects  initiated. 

Time  In  which  projects  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

Essential  public  need. 

ContrlbuUon   to   reduction   of   local 
unemployment. 

Relationship     to     locally     approved 
comprehensive  plans. 

School  or  other  educational  facility. 

Employment  of  local  labcr. 

SubpMt  B— Federal  projects 
803.30.  Autbortatlon  by  Congress. 


802.5. 
803.6. 

802.7. 

802.3. 
802.9. 


Subpart  C— 8Ute  and  local  projects 

802.30.  General. 

803.31.  Granto  to  extent  of  60  percent. 
803.33.  When  grants-in-aid  over  60  percent. 
80338.  State  or  local  share  as  extra  effort. 
80334.  Not  for  relocating  Industry. 
803.36.  Application  forms. 
80336.  Report  forms. 

Authortty:  f|  802.1  to  802.36  issued  under 
sec.  3,  Pub.  Law  87-658,  E.G.  11049,  27  FJ*. 
9203.  Additional  authority  Is  cited  in  pa- 
rentheses following  the  sections  affected. 

Subpart  A — General  Rules 
1802.1.  Eligible   areas. 

(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  the  term 
"eligible  area"  means  those  areas  which  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  designates  each  month  as 
having  been  areas  of  substantial  imemploy- 
ment  for  at  least  9  of  the  preceding  12 
months;  and  those  areas  which  are  deeig- 
nated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  6  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  as  "redevelopment 
areas." 

(b)  Public  works  projects  must  be  located 
in  an  eligible  area  in  order  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  the  act. 
i  802.2.  Limitation  to  any  State. 

Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
amoimt  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  works  proJecU  within  any  one 
State. 

I  8023.  Time  in  which  projects  initiated. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act 
a  project  must  be  such  as  can  be  Initiated 
or  accelerated  within  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time.  Preference  will  be  given 
to  those  projects  which  can  be  undertaken 
immediately  following  obligation  of  funds 
and  with  respect  to  all  projects  there  must 
be  reasonable  assurance  that  on-site  work 
win  commence  within  120  days  after  funds 
are  obligated,  subject  only  to  conditions 
outside  the  control  of  the  contracting  parties, 
such  as  adverse  weather  conditions. 
i  802.4.  Time  in  which  projects  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act 
a  project  must  be  one  with  respect  to  which 
a  substantial  portion  can  be  completed  with- 
in 12  months  after  initiation  or  acceleration. 
This  shall  mean  those  projects  for  which 
there  is  rea^onsble  assxirance  that  the  same 
may  be  more  than  half  completed  within  12 
months  after  first  employment  of  on-site 
labor. 

{  802.5.  Essential  public  need. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act 
a  project  must  be  such  as  will  meet  an  es- 
sential public  need.  In  applying  this  stand- 
ard, consideration  may  be  given  to  the  pro- 
spective effect  of  the  project  upon  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the 
area,  and  the  implementation  of  economic 
development. 

}  802.6.  Contribution  to  reduction   of  local 
unemployment. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act 
a  project  must  be  such  as  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  reduction  of  local  un- 
employment. In  appljrlng  this  standard 
primary  consideration  shall  be  given  to  em- 
ployment involved  in  the  project  construc- 
tion. Supporting  consideration  may  be 
given  to  the  employment  opportunities 
which  may  be  created  as  a  result  of  the 
completion  of  the  project. 
1 802.7.  Relationship  to  locally  approved 
comprehensible   plans. 

To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  act 
a  project  mvist  not  be  inconsistent  with 
locally  approved  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
Jtirlsdlction  affected,  wherever  such  plans 
exist.     ICany  areas  and  communities  have. 


^PrUso 


all  economic  development  proerama  i— 
use  programs,  and  other  plans  far^^  ^*- 
and  effective  promotion  of  the  ■^L?**"' 
potentials.  Where  such  plans  ancTSt!!^ 
exist,  projects  assisted  under  the  i*?*'^ 
not  be  in  conflict  therewith.  "*^  »«* 

I  802.8.  School  or  other  educational  f,^.^ 
No  part  of  any  allocation  made^^^y 
President  under  this  act  shall  htmlu  *• 
able  for  any  planning  or  construct^**!!- 
recuy  or  Indirectly,  of  any  school  i^ 
educational  facility.  wi  or  ot^ 

(Sec.  4.  Public  Law  87-658) 

{  802.9.  Employment  of  local  labor 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  advandn.  «, 
objecuve  of  the  act  to  IncreiSrtl  *? 
ment  opportunities  for  the  unemDiotS^" 
underemployed  within  the  ellKibiJ^  "^ 
every  contractor  and  subcontractor  u!l!?^ 
taking   to  do  work  on  any  proWt    "*^ 


under  the  act  which  U  or  reasonablTS? 
be  done  as  on-site  work  shall  be  nL^ 
to  employ  in  carrying  out  such  c^Z^ 
work  qualified  persons  who  regularlTiTS 
in  the  eligible  area  where  such  pnS^ 
Situated  or  in  the  labor  market  area  m^J! 
nated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  iS 
wherein  such  project  U  situated  n^ 
(1  To  the  extent  that  qualified  a^ 
regularly  residing  in  the  area  ^ST^ 
available.  ^^    "•   »« 

(2)  For  the  reasonable  needs  of  anv  ■«* 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  to  emDtor  i? 
^JZ^'^  ?  -pecially  exp«-ienced  Inm^ 
necessary  to  assure  an  efficient  execoS^ 
the  contract.  "*•«««■(« 

(3)  For  the  obligation  of  any  such  en. 
tractor  or  subcontractor  to  offer  sn^ 
ment  to  present  or  former  employwTL 
the  result  of  a  lawful  coUectlve  bamittM 
contract,  provided  that  In  no  evennlS 
the  number  of  nonresident  persons  iZ. 
ployed  under  this  subparagraph  (S)  enL 
20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  emi^NZ 
employed  by  such  contractor  and  hlTiob. 
contractors  on  such  project. 

(b)  Every  such  contractor  and  subcca- 
tractor  shaU  furnish  the  U.S.  EmpIoyatDt 
Service  ofllce  in  the  area  In  which  the  pnbik 
works  project  Is  located  with  a  list  of  m 
positions  for  which  it  may  from  time  to  tlM 
require  laborers,  mechanics,  and  otte 
employees. 

(Sec.  2.  Public  Law  87-658) 

Subpart  B — Federal  projects 
f  80230.  Authorization  by  Congress 

The  head  of  the  department,  sgenc;  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Oovemoist 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  any  PM- 
eral  public  works  project  to  be  Initiated  a 
accelerated  piuvuant  to  the  terms  erf  (hS 
act  shall,  In  addition  to  assuring  compUiaa 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  as  set  (oith 
In  subpart  A.  determine  that  the  Coi^mi 
of  the  United  States  has  previously  autbtr- 
ized  such  project  by  class  or  item. 

Subpart  C-^tate  and  local  projects 
I  802.30.  General 

The  heads  of  departments,  agenciei  ud 
instrumentalities  authorized  by  law  to  «• 
tend  Federal  financial  assistance  for  puMk 
works  proJecU  of  States  and  local  govcn- 
ments  may,  subject  to  the  terms  and  coodl- 
tlons  of  the  act,  this  chapter,  and  tbe  lav 
otherwise  governing  such  departments.  >«•&• 
cles,  and  Instrumentalities  as  amended  bf 
the  act,  use  funds  allocated  under  the  let 
for  financial  assUtance  for  elllgible  pubtte 
works  projects. 

I  802.31.  Grants  to  extent  of  50  percent 

Except  as  hereinafter  provided  in  seettos 
80332.   granU-ln-aid  made  from  aUocattaoi 
under  this  act  with  respect  to  proJecU  otbir- 
wise  qualified  for  assistance,  may  in  the  dlt- 
^^T^'.-JTT'  IZ""". — -  »~-*^«u*w«.  uovB,     cretlon    of    the    head    of    any    department 
pursuyt   to   the   Area   Redevelopment   Act     agency,    or    Instrumentality  of   the  PWenl 
and  otherwise,  developed  and  approved  over-     Government    administering    an    authorisid 
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— nt-ln-aUl  progrwn  be  extended  in  such  reason  to  believe  that  such  estabUshment  or  vww>       ^..       .       . 

ijoont  as  shaU  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  expansion  is  being  created  wlththcTtaSmUi^  **^  addressing  hlmaelf.     I  am.  ther^ 

«ott  <±*o^  Vtoi9et:rrotrt<^^                 Koto-  of  closing  down  or  reducing  the  operatlooa  ^°'*'    deeply   conscious   of   the   ymluable 

•^•^«.2^S2?^f^ff!^«r7^**  ?;  "  «»^"°8  busmei  enti^  in  thfSSrS  contrlbuUons    made    by    my    coUeague 

•  •^*'*"Ji!Jf  SSTa^^^Tl^i  °'  ?•  **i  ^'^'^^  »«*«°°  ^  »n  W  otherkrS  ««>m  West  Virginia  (Mr.  ByIdJ  In  hSo- 

S;:iXi^.^«»?SJ;'S't:Si"S;  Z^JL^'^^Sj^r^^S^^^-  ^^P^^^-^^ro^irSSS^Sf^^ 
St  c*  «»ci  »  P«»«»  allocable  under  such     ^  ZT^  *  ^  emended  under    for  the  accelerated  works  program. 

SSa^-«or8^.^^In"de^£m"nI^      '  T^^^^^^ftJ^T^-       .^  heSS  Sro^^N °^  SSo^^^bSJ 

2S^i«adedby  the  poIIcST  a^  sUnS!  f!^  "pncy  responsible  for  the  admlnlstra-  S^JL^,^^**  ^irtz  which  emphasized 
iS  SpKSle  to  Its  rSilir  pj;^  i  lS?«^'n^*  aw  authorizing  Federal  financial  F^me  elemwite  of  the  labor  force  prob- 
fgLTST  F^Brams  or      assistance    to    the    particular    public    works     !«»«  we  will  be  facing.     This  testimony 

thl,  set  with  respect  to  projects  otherwise  which  may  be  required  by  such  p  "uSSn^  *           l^  OpportuniUes  and  the  upgrad- 

,u4Ufled  for  assistance,  may  be  extended  in  agency.               "^     "«  oy  sucn  parUclpatlng  j^g   of   public   faciUttes  in  many  of  our 

tt  siBonnt  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  {  802.36    Report  forms  communiUes.       Acceleration    of     public 

.  project  in  those  eligible  areas  where  the  Every  state  and  local  government  recelv  ""^^^  ^^  ^°  ™"<^  <»  provide  a  Stronger 

^a^c  iS'flSnSTSLS'^t^^L^^"  ^  »s.i.unce  under  the'°Jrms°'of  \^i^;  foundation  for  employment  and  redevel. 

T^tSie^dmonS    flSSSi^  oWiS!S!I^*  '*'^'  *\1*  ^'^^  "'•^  participating  Federal  agen-  oP^ent  in  eligible  areas. 

SU-  L  -»i-Si  SrSTincSSS^S  ZrS.trr^Vi:Z:ir^'  IT^^I^T  '^  ^^owledgeawe  secretary  of  Labor 

S^pToyment  or   low   family   income.    £  SfpaJS^TtSiTa^encv             '^"*'^  ^^  faUed  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  more 

drtsnnlnlng  the  maximum  grant  which  may  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec  S,^  5  Vi  million  new  young  workers  who 

I?  "^T^SIfnr^*!^,"'  "'"''•  ^*  ^""^  "^  *  °'  "^«  Adminisixauve  SroSSSiS  Act  ?^^  ^o'  be  going  to  coUege.  but  will  be 

i'tSToSS^n/c^SSr?  ^^'"'^  """^  "*"'  ^*7f  •°-  *~*>  "  ""^  »^"  '°"'^<»  tha??oti2  ^«>^  'Of  work  in  the  wat  3  years,  will 

m,  the  rouowmg  criteria.  and  hearing  on  the  foregoing  chapter  vm  Present  the  most  difficult  and  pressing 

Crtterta  for  establUhlng  Maximum  grant     ?*  ^"*  **  °'  ^*  *^*^«  «'  Federal  Regulations  manpower  problems  this  Nation  has  ever 

mcxlmvm  grant                         {percent)  J!.!^**'**?^  '*"■  "**  J-eaaon  that  all  matters  faced.     He  explained  that  this  unorece- 

Itnt  times  the  national  average  un-  z!.^^  ^            *°  ^^^^^^^  management,  per-  dented    number    of    non-coUette-bound 

mployment  rate  for  4  out  of  4  year*  -onnel,  loans,  grants,  or  benefits;  and  for  the  younK  Dersonn^^Jririir  lnhrf.!i^S^I^^ 

(1068.    1959.    1960,    1961)    or    median  "*~"  ">»'  because  of  the  nature  of  these  onnS!f  «f^f^  f^T*  ^?,.    ^  ®''***'*®**  ^ 

family  Income  under  $1,600  75     "»^*«'  '"c^  notice  and  hearing  would  serve  «  ^w  "  ^^^f^y  3  Mi  million  youths  with 

Two   times    the    national    averaxe    un-  °°"*^^"^  purpose.    The  provUlons  of  chapter           "^"    school   education    and    approxl- 

tmpioyment  rate  for  4  out  of  4  years  ^^°^  °'  ""*  **  ^^  effective  October  24. 1962.  "^ate^y  2  million  young  men  and  women 

(1958,    1969,    1960,    1961)     or    median  ^'***  November  14,  1962.  school        dropouts.     Altogether,        these 

fsaiUy  Income  $1,600  or  above  but  less  Edward  Ottdemah,  young  Jobseekers  will  account  for  three 

«»«>  •I'^oo 66                       acting  Secretary  of  Commerce.  out  of  every  four  new  labor  force  entrants 

Two  times  the  national  average  unem-  I'-R-   I>oc    63-11632;    filed.   Nov.   20,    1962;  during    the    1963-65    nerlod.    Seer^kiirv 

ployment  rate  for  8  out  of   4  years  8:47  ajn.]  Wirtz  reports.                   v^'^v^    oecrewiry 

fiSuy  income*$i!ioo^S^2bove  bS?^^  _*^^-    ^^RD    of    West    Viiginla.    Mr.    ^^Ctf  course,  we  have  passed  in  this  body 

tban  $1,800 _                        53  President.  I  trust  that  the  amendment    "^^  Youth  Employment  Act  which,  if  ac- 

(h\  The  Area  R*rf««i«««.-«»  a-    .  '.\-  °'  ^^  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas-  <«Pted  by  the  other  body,  will  help  ameU- 

tto  wJf  mllTts^a  ci??e"riistT^2S"  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  rejected.  orate  this  plight  in  some  degree     But  it 

mum   Granu-in-Aid    for    EiiSbie    AnSS"  ^^  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  President,  Will  ^^eeds  to  be  supplemented  by  the  com- 

which  list  shall  be  kept  available  for  pubUc  ®  Senator  yield?  mendable  pubUc  works  acceleration  pro- 

inipection  during  the  regular  bueinese  hours  ^'*-  ^YRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  am  8ram  which  provides  broad  and  favorable 

cf  tbe  Department  of  Commerce.  delighted  to  yield  to  my  distincuished  economic  impact  at  the  same  time  that 

(c)  In  determining  the  exact  percentage  colleague  from  West  Virginia  it  develops  permanent  public  facility  im- 

«J-*.^l/°r"*^*"  J*' *°  P*"*°*  'o  be  Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  have  listened  with  Pavements  for  the  communiUes  in  eU- 

Tr^^:t^.ZuZ^^^^SiSJ::l^^  intense  mterest  to  the  erc'eUenl'pleS^  gible  areas. 

•hsu  consider  the  net  revenues  which  ^ouw  ^"°"  °'  ^^  colleague  from  West  Vir-  ,  Exaggerating  the  problem  of  the  labor 

be  available  to  the  borrower  from  fair  user  ^''^  ^^^-  ^^^D^-    He  has  presented  the  ^^rce  additions,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

charges  generated  by  the  project  and  reduce  ^^^  ""^^^  characteristic  resourcefulness  PO*^<«<i  out.   Is  the  fact  that  for  the 

the  grant  percentum  accordingly.  and  resolution.  young  persons  entering   the  force  the 

1 803 JS.  state  or  local  share  as  extra  effort  ^^  has  been  a  privilege  and  a  responsi-  le*dtlme  for  adequately  preparing  them 

As  a  oondition  to  the  extension  of  any  bility  for  those  of  us  Within  the  West  '°^  entrance  has  virtually  disappeared. 

tosndai  assistance  under  this  act,  any  State  Virginia  congressional  delegation  to  co-  ■^'"*  ^^  **y^  ^*t  young  persons  are  aX- 

hs  n^Sd*I^*°^  °^'°*  application  shall  operate  in  a  vigorous  manner  in  connec-  ^®*^  experiencing  difficulty  in  securing 

(»)  certifv  to  the  h^Brf  of  f H-      -.  .     .  "°"  *''^^  ^^«  strengthening  of  the  eco-  ^^^^  *«  demonstrated  by  their  high  un- 

4  Uen^'Lhat^e  pfo™Tor^iann*i^  nomic  base  of  our  State  and  providing.  SO  ^"^P^^y^^,"*  rate  in  these  years  of  the 

touiexpendltureiexcluJlveTpederalfSS^  '^^   ^   *^*b^e.    those    intelligent   pro-  early  1960 's. 

of  wch  State  or  local  government  for  au  Its  ^rams  whlch  will  bring  about  increased        *^-  President.  It  is  imperative  that  the 

espitai  Improvement  projects  has  been  In-  employment  of  our  people.    In  the  fore-  funds  be  provided  for  the  continuance 

owwed  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  as-  'ront  of  all  these  efforts  has  been  my  *nd  expansion  of  the  public  works  pro- 

wMj^t«roject  u  to  bo  iniuated  by  an  amount  colleague  from  West  Virginia.    I  wish  ^ram  now  under  consideration. 

^^T^^i^t'l^^^'I^t^y!'^^  the  RECORD  to  indicate  that  I  have  in  this  ^^Mr.BYRDof  West  Virginia.   Mr.Pres- 

ItewSi  proTec?  and         '^'^ '"'"*'**  P"**-  instance   found    the   accelerated   public  ident.  I  thank  my  coUeague.    I  yield  the 

(b)  submit   such    supporung   documenu  '^"I*'^  Program  of  vital  aid.  floor, 

wtuch  the  participating  Pedenu  agen^^y  f^  *  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom-  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr 

«qoire  to  determine  that  the  planned  or  ""'tee  on  Manpower  and  Employment  of  President.  I  am  cosponsoring  with  the 

Pf^oiwd  increase  in  capiui  improvement  ^he  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr   Sal- 

apenditures  will  occur.  in   the   86th   Congress,   it   was   my   re-  tonstall]    and   the  Senator  from   Ne- 

(8ec.  4.  PubUc  Law  87-658)  sponsibUity  to  conduct  hearings  on  an  braska  [Mr.  Hkuska]  tbe  amendment  to 

1 80254.  Not  for  relocating  industry  accelerated  public  works  program  as  a  cut  the  accelerated  public  works  appro- 

Whenever  the  project  for  which  financial  stimulant    to    employment.    And   as    a  priatlon  to  $250  million.    There  are   In 

sSSSTtt^^  rsr^',Tr.v^4"/r.s^?rr  rt^r^SaCsssssi"^; 
s-.'r«j'o?ssr«sxr4:r,'22  '^^.Tt^.^^^^^^^z  rs^Tuf'^'^r.^S 
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be  Buule  for  eutdnc  it  by  $300  mnUon 
propoMd  In  this  ameDdment. 

We  are  being  asked  to  approw  

•<1d1tloTHil  obllcathm  of  $400  mUUon  for 
ptojeeta  which  have  not  recei?ed  indi- 
vidual wpnnral,  let  alone  the  usual  scru- 
tiny, of  the  suboonunlttees  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  nor- 
mally consider  these  items.  We  are  be- 
tng  asked  to  ride  rough  shod  over  the 
system  buUt  op  in  our  Appropriations 
Committee  of  first  receiving  Justlflcatians 
on  all  requested  projects.  Ordinarily  we 
consider  projects  line-item  by  lice-Item 
in  hearings  where  the  qwcialized  sub- 
committee most  knowledgeable  In  the 
area  of  the  proposed  expenditure  can  ex- 
amine the  proposals  and  liear  witness 
in  support  or  In  opposition  to  them. 

Ordinarily,  every  department  and 
agency  of  government  is  required  to  Jus- 
tify to  the  proper  legislative  committees 
projects  they  have  submitted  to  the  Con- 
greas.  It  is  only  then  that  these  depart- 
ments and  agonies  can  come  before  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  ask  for  funding. 

The  accelerated  pubUc  woits  program 
before  us  today  is  based  on  nothing  more 
than  proposals.  I  daresay  that  many  of 
them  would  not  be  approved  by  Congress 
if  Uwy  were  submitted  through  normal 
channds. 

A  good  example  of  normal  procedure 
applies  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
who  satnnltted  a  budget  in  excess  of  $1 
billion  to  Congress  last  January.  They 
must  come  before  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Congress  and  Justify 
every  project,  no  matter  how  small  or 
large,  and  there  are  many  of  them.  They 
cover  rivers  and  harl>or8.  navigation, 
flood  control,  beach  erosion,  and  so  on. 

The  Engineers'  budget  is  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  $900  million  authorised 
for  the  accelerated  pubhe  worlcs  pro- 
gram. But,  I  do  not  think  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  or  any  other  established 
agency  of  our  Government,  would  con- 
sider coming  before  Congress  and  ask- 
ing us  to  appropriate  millions  for  proj- 
ects which  they  could  not  firmly  back 
up  in  testimony.  Additionally,  the  En- 
gineers must  prove  a  doUar  benefit  to  the 
pubUe  exceeding  the  dollar  cost. 

We  are  being  asked  today  to  give  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  and  its 
administrators  carte  blanche  authority 
to  spend  $450  mllUon. 

As  late  as  April  26,  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  was  unable  to 
come  up  with  a  firm  prediction  as  to 
what  projects  would  be  approved  if  the 
$450  million  were  allowed  for  spending 
this  fiscal  year.  But  the  criteria  and 
standards  which  we  have  established, 
such  as  benefit-cost  ratio,  that  are  part 
and  parcel  of  our  system  on  the  Appro- 
priations Commitee,  arc  not  to  be  applied 
to  this  budget  request.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  full  Committee  on  Ai;q;>ropria- 
tions  In  the  House  eliminated  the  whole 
$450  million  request 

There  was  nothing  firm  about  the 
projects  proposed  under  the  $400  million 
appropriation  last  fall,  and  there  is 
nothing  firm  now.  As  a  mater  of  fact. 
I  found  it  difllcnit  to  learn  about  the  na- 
ture of  projects  on  Truiian  reservations 


In  my  North  Dakota  area,  even  after  the 
projects  were  publicly  announced. 

This  amendment  does  not  take  the 
broad-brush  approach  to  t^its  hin,  it 
is  recognised  that  the  oounti^  may  need 
some  pumppriming.  and  that  in  what 
this  administration  must  feel  is  a  time 
of  extraordinary  need,  then  extraordi- 
nary  measures  must  be  taken.  But.  even 
extraordinary  measxires  must  be  kept 
within  efflclent  botmds.  Acceleration  be- 
yond a  certain  q>eed  can  result  in  a 
crackup.  Not  Just  safety,  but  control  Is 
lost.  And  no  expenditure  of  funds,  in 
any  field,  can  be  of  help  without  at 
least  a  mtnimtim  of  those  controls  which 
experience  has  taught  us  are  intrinsic  to 
a  successful  program. 

We  are  saying:  "You  cannot  possibly 
go  this  fast  and  do  the  Job  well.  You 
cannot  go  this  fast  and  keep  even  the 
minimum  standards  which  our  Oovem- 
ment  must  maintain  if  the  program  is  to 
succeed." 

Prom  October  13. 1963  to  April  4,  1963. 
a  8-month  period,  we  fell  $125  million 
short  of  obligating  the  $400  million  made 
available  under  this  program.  Certainly, 
$350  million,  added  to  present  balances, 
will  almost  overburden  our  ability  to 
spend  money  on  the  most  worthwhile 
projects.  Anyone  could  throw  the  money 
faster,  but  we  Insist  that  with  a  Uttle 
less  acceleration  there  may  be  a  little 
more  considered  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  hold  the  ad- 
ministrator of  this  program  responsible 
for  the  enabling  act  or  the  program  as 
conceived.  I  believe  William  L.  Batt.  Jr., 
has  done  a  good  job  under  difllcult  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  President,  that 
$450  million  is  not  justified  and  I  believe 
that  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  should 
adopt  the  $250  million  figure  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltowstallI,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hrxtska]  and  myself. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  with  Interest  the  comments  of  my 
able  friends  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltowstallI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  IMt.  YottnoI. 
with  whom  I  very  generally  associate  my 
own  views.  I  find  I  cannot  agree  with 
them  on  this  particular  question. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  normal  case  the  Congress  author- 
izes public  works  projects.  Of  course, 
that  is  true  as  to  sizable  projects. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handles  the  Public 
Works  Appropriation  bill.  Every  time 
the  Congress  passes  a  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation bill,  as  the  Senator  knows 
well,  there  are  three  blanket  funds 
which  are  not  broken  down  by  authori- 
zation at  all.  One  of  them  is  for  small 
authorized  projects.  Another  Is  for 
small  unauthorized  projects.  Another 
is  for  the  maintenance  of  projects  which 
have  already  been  constructed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  and  I  have 
served  on  the  same  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  which  han- 
dles appropriations  for  forest  trails  and 
forest  roads.  I  think  the  Senator  rec- 
ognizes, along  with  me,  that  the  Congress 


^PrUso 


has  never  sought  to  anthorlK  tht^  t*^ 
ects  separately,  but  has  prwS?T 
every  bill  covering  that  subject  vwvL? 
stanttsl  funds  to  be  used  in  th^^^T 
tkm  of  the  Department  of  AgrioS^ 
which  has  Jurisdiction  o?w  the  mSS 
forests,  for  the  construction  of  teTS 
and  roads  in  national  forests.  ^^ 

I  could  continue  to  discuss  man*  otw 
er  fields.  For  example,  in  theflii?J 
community  faciliUes  there  is  a  trvSLz 
of  subetanUal  fluids,  which  are  h»d»! 
tioned  by  the  agency  which  hT^S^ 
them  to  the  various  oammunltiaiiZ 
financing  the  planning  of  oommonltv  tT 
cllltles  in  various  areas.  ^^  "" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  ifr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yieU  te 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota,  -n* 
Senator  mentioned  forest  roads  t^ 
trails.  It  is  true  that  Congress  an^ 
priates  a  blank  sum  of  money  for  u^ 
Department  for  the  building  of  thoT 
roads,  but  when  the  witnesses  oaacbr 
fore  the  committee  to  Justify  the  reqo^ 
for  the  money  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  ask,  •'What  roads  will  you  bvitf* 
What  is  the  JustiflcaUon  for  tbcar 
Under  this  program  we  have  no  a^ 
what  projects  even  will  be  approfed.  i 
think  the  Senator  from  Florida  Is  ••  flf. 
informed  as  I  am  as  to  what  pm)Kti 
would  be  undertaken  if  the  mon^  ^ 
appropriated.  I  do  not  think  the  Sa«. 
tor  could  point  out  one.    I  cannot. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  thai 
is  substance  in  the  comment  made  kr 
my  distinguished  friend. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  never  tt> 
tempted  in  the  Appropriations  8il> 
committees,  on  which  the  Senator  hm 
served  as  a  very  able  member  and  on 
which  I  have  also  served,  but  not  in  ndi 
an  able  manner,  to  receive  justificatian 
for  all  forest  roads  and  trails,  or  for  in 
community  facilities  to  be  served,  or  for 
all  the  maintenance  which  Is  to  be  doaa 
or  for  all  the  unauthorized  public  ««rti 
projects,  or  for  all  the  small  authoriad 
projects;  because  It  is  necessary  to  dde> 
gate  authority  somewhere,  and  we  bM,n 
delegated  that  authority  to  able  agendM 
to  meet  the  needs  which  arise. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  ttw 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  yield  in  a  BW- 
ment  to  my  distinguished  friend  tnm 
Colorado. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  the  projecU 
to  be  handled  under  this  program  are  in 
their  very  nature  similar  to  the  ansll 
projects  about  which  we  have  been  talk* 
Ing.  They  are  found  in  the  small  eom- 
munities  where  there  Is  imemployment, 
where  there  has  been  a  constant  loss  of 
population,  and  where  there  will  be  a 
real  tragedy  unless  some  agency  comet 
in  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  useful 
employment.  ^ 

In  my  State  there  are  perhaps  15  or  IT 
counties  only,  out  of  the  67,  involved  la 
the  area  redevelopment  program.  I 
think  we  should  be  happy  that  that  li 
the  case,  rather  than  unhappy. 

I  hear  from  those  counties.  With  tee 
exceptions  they  are  small  cotmties,  coun- 
ties which  have  had  continued  unem- 
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pioyment.  snd  many  of  them  counUes    to  which  we  do  not  even  know  what  will 

Kb  a  oontinidng  loss  of  populaUon.         come  up  in  the  futurTand  m™nevS 

I  bear  nothing  but  a  chorus  of  ap-     know  until  it  is  done— knd  the  StiS««« 

l^n  been  approved.  a  very  limited  amount  of  fni>Mf  J^„a1 

our   SUte    development    board    has     and  we  c^alwaJ?tod  out  wSI?L/2S 

^Iti  services  available  in  this  field,     to  know     ^iCSer  U  bl  iJi^  Jt^^ 

B  1.  required  to  cooperate  in  the  ordi-     the   Senator    from    FlorlSk.   or   S   m^ 

nwy  area  redevelopm«t  program,  but  State,  or  in  some  other  State  we  ^  "  ""^^  "«  "»"cn  desire  to  help  the  un- 
]»«  been  equally  active  with  reference  to  find  out,  if  we  wish  to  know  where  ttS  fi"P^oy«»  ^  has  the  Senator  from  Ftor- 
*^  '*£^,.SI2^*°*'  •"**  ^*  "^  Department  of  Agriculture  pro^Ss^  !***  At  present  the  unemployment  rate 
oo«n"P»5j '•<?"?«•  ^  put  in  roads  in  the  next  year.  '^,  ^°^  <*o^-  More  people  became  em- 
Mr.  Preddent,  there  are  two  excepUons  In  this  respect  I  think  there  is  a  leeiti-  P^<>yed  this  last  month  than  ordinarily 
^blcblshaUname.    Those  are  the  two     mate  distinction  between  th^two  ^''e  employed— 800,000  as  opposed  to  the 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President   I  re-  ^^^  ^*^®  °'  200.000. 

spect  the  opinion  of  my  distinguished  ,  ^  ^*^®  8^**^  respect  for  the  Senator 

friend.  from   Florida,   with   whom   I  generally 

There  are  three  national  forests  In  my  ^^^f'  **"*  ***  ^e  ^  continue  with  the 

State.    There  is  a  substanUal  need  for  fcc^^erated  program  if  unemployment 

the  forest  trails  and  roads,  both  for  the  ..^^^  ^°^^  ^^^^  and  business  condl- 

harvestlng  of  timber  and  for  recreational  H5"**  become  better?     Does  he  still  say 

purposes.     Some  have  been  constructed  " 
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Jflu  SALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

»fr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  said  that 
as  of  February  15  only  a  nmnber  equal 
to  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  un- 
employed were  provided  with  Jobs. 

I  have  as  much  desire  to  help  the  un- 
employed as  has  the  Senator  from  Flor- 


WU*»*'  *   "■    ■  ~*        —••■«»«».    i»t«    l«*c    l>WU 

Itrge  eounties  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
■y  State,  where  there  are  nearly  200.000 
Cuban  refugees.  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
neofnlzed  that  this  was  a  situation 
vtileb  deserved  particular  attention. 
Such  sttention  was  given.  I  have  re- 
eelred  nothing  but  approval  from  those 
two  counties,  which  have  been  hard 
praaed  for  employment  for  thousands  of 
tbdr  people,  as  to  the  types  of  projects 
ipijroved— such  as  sewerage  projects. 
■MtO  outlying  fire  stations,  small  outly- 
Inf  post-ofllce  annexes,  water  projects 
md  things  of  that  kind. 

I  now  gladly  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Scostor  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
ttnguished  Senator  is,  of  course,  not  only 
ID  able  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but  also  an 
•ble  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlstloos. 

lbs  Senator  mentioned  a  few  mo- 
menti  ago,  in  response  to  the  Inquh^  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota   [Mr. 
Toesol,  that  the  committee  had  never 
received  individual  justifications  for  ag- 
ricultural or  forest  roads.    Does  not  the 
Senator  agree,  however,  in  all  fairness, 
thst   when    agricultural    appropriation 
bills  cone  before  the  committee  the  Sen- 
ttor  bss  always  been   able,  as  I  have 
ilwsji  been  able,  and  as  every  other 
Senator  has  always  been  able,  to  get 
wedflc  information  on  every  proposed 
f(aest  road   within   the    United   States 
■boot  which  the  Senator  cared  to  Inquire 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    The  agencies  have 
been  very   responsive   to   our  requests 
iJoot  that  line.     I  would  also  have  to 
aj  that  there  has  not  been  one  such 
request  for  every  100  such  projects  be- 
Muse  we  have  appropriated  about  $30 
million  for  that  particular  objective  as 
I  re«U  the  flgxu-e.  and  have  not  even 
w«nt  to  put  them  down  Item  by  Item 
or  to  have  the  people  from  the  Forest 
serrice  justify  them  item  by  Item.    Pre- 
Wntly  we  have  not  even  known  where 
ae  need  for  the  letting  of  contracts  to 
Bamst  the  timber  was  going  to  exist 

SrS^Z?*  *^I1*^-  We  have  left  that 
jMcnent  to  the  experts  who  are  han- 
ffln«  our  forests.  I  think  that  was 
proper. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     If    the    Senator    will 


•«5  one  matter,  and  perhaps  the  Sen- 
Z^K^.."°'  *^*^^  occasion  in  his  State 
^ttils.  but  those  of  us  who  come  from 

vSTJtS!''^  *^*^«  ^^'y  l»»»e  forest 
hSf  J^  !i  **  ^^^  are  In  the  West,  do 
taje  occasion  to  follow  the  forest  tnUJs 
•nd  the  forest  roads. 

So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
tl2^!!"'^;,P**'*  ^  ^°  comparison  be- 
*»wn  the  blU  under  consideration— as 


*  !ili^^^°"  ^^^^  "^  particular  proj- 
ect. There  has  never  been  a  time  when 
by^oing  to  the  ofliclals  in  the  fStoS' 

S^  ♦*^!i^**."°^  ^^  °"t  ^^^  they 
intended  to  do  In  connection  witti  tins 

or  any  other  program. 

The  situation  I  am  pointing  out  is  that 

JI,ni?rf  ^'^.  ?*~^  ^^  "^e  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  the  hiformation  >md 

re|p^rto*'?hT^  "^^^  lnfonna^n*ta 
respect  to  this  program,  as  we  have  in 
respect  to  the  normal  programs. 

t<.Ji^«f  ♦w  ^'*l°''  ^  "*'*"  "ot  take  much 
time  of  tiie  Senate.  I  opposed  the  bm 
last  year  In  tiie  fonn  In  Vhlch  U  to 
originally  introduced,  because  hiOf™ 

Ji^^r'Z^.'^f  '^"  ^  the  discretion 
of  the  President  to  activate  it  or  not 

Jh?l^,  ^.^^^''^^  that  part  of  it  from 
fi  .  ill  ^  T  *^**^  ^^  '^ere  successful 
in  cutting  tiiat  part  out  of  tiiebill 
onn'J^,^*  S**  Congress  should  retain 
control  of  the  purse  strings  to  the  de- 
gree tiiat  It  would  release  for  expenditure 
the  amount  determined  In  advimceZ 
the  amount  which  should  be  released 

fn'f?^',';^-     ''^e  'oUowed  that  poUcy 
In  the  later  consideration  of  the  bill 
I  supported  the  bill  in  that  form 

It  seems  to  me  ttiat  Senators  who  are 
now  opposing  tiie  fulfillment,  or  the  near 
fulfillment,  of  what  we  determirSd  l2t 
year  are  those  who,  in  the  main   took 

whoS.°''  ^"^  ^^'*  °'  ^^^^'"^  ^^ 

When  Congress  puts  its  hand  to  the 
Plow  and  starts  on  a  program,  as  it  has 
started  on  this  program— and  it  has  done 
very  weU  for  tiie  first  year;  it  can  do 
better  for  tiie  second  year— when  ttiere 
is  a  backlog  of  projects,  we  must  have  a 
good  reason  for  taking  our  hand  from 
the  plow.  I  do  not  think  we  have  good 
reason  to  do  so.  e«~** 

If  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts right,  he  thought  we  should  cut 
down,  or  stop  the  program  because  em- 
ployment is  better  now  than  it  was.    If 


^'^^■.Z^^'^E  '^^^L^l^^^^^"^ 


one  of  the  objectives  we  were  trying  to 
accomplish  by  Uie  adoption  of  theHpro- 
gnm  last  y^.  Certitinly.  everyone 
will  have  to  admit  tiiat  some  contrlbu- 
uon  to  the  better  employment  picture 
has  been  made  by  ttie  program.  In  my 
state,  where  the  program  has  operated 
™  *  "B^ted  way.  it  has  brought  about 
substantial  results  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployment. 


the  money  should  be  spent  without  Con- 
gress knowing  where  it  Is  going,  as  is 
true  under  the  ordinary  procedures? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  certainly  ready 
to  concede  that  no  one  is  more  interested 
m  relieving  unemployment  than  is  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  has  a 
Pig  heart,  and  sometimes  he  lets  it  nm 
away  with  his  Judgment.  Just  as  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  do.  m  this  particular  in- 
stance the  Senator  from  FloHda  thinks 
that  when  there  has  been  a  limited  im- 
provement, to  which  this  program  has 
contributed,  but  when  there  is  still  very 
heavy  unemployment.  Is  not  the  proper 
time  to  stop  the  program.  To  my  mind 
this  program  gives  an  appearance  of  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  part.  Let  us  go  ahead 
and  carry  out.  m  a  larger  way,  the  im- 
provement in  onployment  which  we 
have  already  obtained. 

If  any  Senator  thinks  there  is  not  any 
unemployment  which  eould  be  helped  by 
the  program,  he  is  perfectiy  free  to  vote 
against  the  measure.     I  myself  would 
vote  against  the  bill  if  i  thought  that 
were  the  case.    But  as  I  look  at  the  fig- 
ures reported  from  various  sources,  there 
is  still  too  much  unemployment  to  afford 
much  satisfaction  with  what  Is  being 
done.    Unemployment  is  concentrated  in 
various  places  where  there  is  a  degree  of 
depression  and  distress.    This  measure 
would  not  help  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  counties  In  my  State.    I  am  happy 
that  there  is  no  need  for  It  there    I  am 
happy  for  every  Senator  who  does  not 
have  a  need  for  an  unemployment  pro- 
gram.   This  program  means  a  great  deal 
to  those  portions  of  my  State  where  there 
is  heavy  unemployment.    I  know  it  has 
meant  much  to  West  Virginia.    I  am  fa- 
miliar with  that  situation  because  I  have 
many  relatives  there.    I  know  the  pro- 
gram has  meant  a  great  deal  to  Pennsyl- 
vwila  and  other  areas  of  the  country 
The  mere  fact  that  It  means  more  to 
them  than  it  happens  to  mean  to  my 
State  should  be  no  occasion  for  me  to 
change  my  mind  about  the  need  of  the 
program. 

I  think  It  Is  needed  badly  in  certain 
parts  of  our  country;  that  the  program 
has  been  weU  administered;  and  that  we 
can  weU  go  along  with  the  Bouse  In  the 
smaU  cut  of  about  10  percent,  which  it 
has  Imposed. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  I  reluctantly  take  the  floor 
against  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
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ftnd  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  be- 
cause 80  often  in  the  ApprtHprlatlons 
CknuBlttee  we  take  the  tame  view.  I 
think  they  are  being  misled  In  two  diree- 
tiona.    I  think  they  fear  a  great  deal  of 


member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  has  always  insisted  on  econo- 
my, and  has  always  Insisted  that  Gov- 
emment  agencies  should  Jurtify  their 
V>proprlatloci5.     Would     the 


^pni9o 


most  of  the  time  left  with  a  fceiin. 
utter  confusion.    The  dlstlngui^M    * 
lor  Senator  from  Louisiana  mSL!?! 
those  hearings,  the  Senator  tnmaH 
rado  was  Dr«u>nt  Htir««t«  .  v^  '-•SK 


BODa.    A  uuna  «iey  jcar  a  btok  oeai  oi  appropnauoos.     Would     the     Senator  rado  was  present  durtmr  a  V«vrl2f*' 

n^ney  has  been  wasted  In  the  program,  want  all  appropriations  to  be  considered  of  the  time,  as  was  atooth*.  ESJ?^ 

That  has  not  been  the  case  in  my  SUte.  as  this  one  is?  tor  from  KimtncS  nS  tJJSI^ 

I  also  believe  they  think  the  unemploy-  Mr.    HOLLAND.     I    certainly    would  was  the  first  ttea^ln  my  iSTthi;  t*^ 

ment  situation  has  been  alleviated  more  not    I  agree  with  the  Senator's  state-  ever  s««n  th#.  di««««,fSLJriJ^*  \^ 
than  It  really  has  been. 


I    certainly    would  was  the  first  time  In  my  life  tl^t  t*]^ 

_-~ -W.W    — ^    *  ^.^  w,„,  Jie  Senator's  state-  ever  seen  the  distinguished  Sen^tLv??* 

^  ,^,  ^  ,^  ,^      Otherwise.  I  do    ment  that.  In  connection  with  normal  Louisiana  t Mr.  ELtHromi  aHji^SLJ? 

not  think  they  would  take  the  position     appropriations,  we  should  keep  a  closer  about   his    puruoees.    Tht^  rZ^^^^^ 


they  have  taken.  There  is  a  more  care- 
fully approved  backlog  of  m-ojects  than 
was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  defeat  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yiel  J7 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  eminent  Governor  of  New  York.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  has  said  that  unem- 
plosrment  is  unduly  high  in  the  United 
SUtes? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  saw  such  a  state 
mmt  attributed  to  him  in  the  press. 


purposes.    The   peoiHa  irS 

testified  about  the  bin  at  that  ttee  l^ 

sure,  had  all  of  us  equally  confused  m T 

the  direction  in  which  we  were  goto, 

I  know  ths,t  this  is  a  wonderful  hm"i- 


rein,  continue  our  inspection,  have  spe- 
cific authorization,  and  exercise  other 
usual  controls.    I  stand  for  all  of  them 

and  Insist  on  all  of  them.    But  In  view ^..^^i 

of  the  heavy  unemployment,  and  inas-     which  to  pull  out  the  stopT'chiete  Si 
much  as  apparently  some  good  has  been     for  or  against  motherhood    and  h^ 
done  by  the  program.  I  beUeve  it  would     for  or  against  sin.  and  aU  that 
be  bad  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
row,  instead  of  going  to  the  end. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  sup- 
pose if  I  were  a  Democrat  I  would  con- 
sider voting  for  the  bill.    At  least  I  would 


The  cold  fact  is  that  there  is  no  hM. 
flcation  for  large  grants  to  IndlvSi 
communities,  unless  on  the  badsor 
hardsliip.  There  is  no  reason  why  i£ 
country  as  a  whole  should  finance  s  ( 


have  more  justification  for  doing  so.    It  munlty  facility,  by  making  grants  o?m 

-     is  difficult  for  a  Republican  to  find  out  or    76    percent    for    sewers    and    £ 

^^  ^  ,  ^  I     anjrthlng  about  the  programs  even  after  street  extension  m- something  else  in  «. 

confess  that  I  do  not  follow  the  state-     they  are  announced.    When  we  call  up  individual  community  unless  it  to  £^ 

ments  made  by  the  distinguished  Gov-     to  find  out  about  a  program,  we  cannot  wholly  upon  hardship,  and  upon  mS! 


emor  of  New  York  as  closely  as  some 
others  follow  him,  but  I  saw  such  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor therefore  think  that  the  meoibers 
of  the  same  party  as  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  would  pay  attention 
to  his  statements? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  would  hope  they 
would,  because  I  would  not  like  to  see 
them  err  in  this  connection,  when  I  know 
how  humanitarian  they  are  in  their  in- 
stincts and  how  far  they  go  whenever 
they  see  a  need.  I  would  like  to  see 
them  clean  off  their  spectacles  a  little 
and  look  a  Uttle  harder.  I  think  they 
would  see  a  continuing  need. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  if  he  always  fol- 
lows the  leadership  of  his  party? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  always,  but  I 
think  in  this  respect  the  Governor  of 
New  York  was  correct  in  saying  that  the 
volume  of  unemployment  was  unduly 
high. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  com- 
ments of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Illinois  and  those  of  Senators  on  the 
other  side  have  pointed  out  one  fact 
which  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  this  is 
not  a  partisan  matter.  It  is  not  a  party 
matter.  This  is  a  matter  of  people,  a 
program  affecting  the  people  in  many 
communities.  I  think  there  is  a  need 
to  alleviate  conditions  in  communities 
which  are  distressed,  and  I  am  thankful 
to  say.  there  are  only  a  few  in  my  State. 
I  think  this  program  is  a  good  one.  I 
think  Congress  should  control  it.  and 
not  leave  it  to  the  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive, as  was  planned  in  the  first  version 
of  the  bill  last  year.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  control  it.  I  think  more  good 
win  be  done  this  year  in  the  program. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  ever  voted  against 
PubUc  WoiiEs  appropriation  bills.  I  be- 
liere  in  pubUe  works  programs.  The 
Senator  from  Rorlda  has  been  a  good 


welfare. 


upon  pQbik 


learn  anything  about  It.    If  one  were  a 

Democrat,  he  would  at  least  have  the  „ 

advantage  of  knowing  what  the  project  approach  to  the  problem  \n  any"^  k! 

m.«  .11  .K«.,*  tj^ijj  concepts.    The  admlnlstratioB  Z 


The  cold  truth  Is  that  this  is  not  n 


was  all  about. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining information.  I  do  not  think  I 
am  exacUy  in  such  high  standing  with 
my  party  that  It  would  have  much  to  do 
with  by  obtaining  that  information.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  a  bipartisan  pro- 
gram, and  should  be  kept  as  such. 

I  know  of  areas  In  Pennsylvania  which 
I  believe  have  greatly  needed  this  pro- 
gram. It  has  not  fciothered  me  at  all 
that  the  people  of  that  State  changed 
to  a  Republican  Governor  last  year.  I 
wotild  be  just  as  much  Interested  In  help- 
ing them  this  year  as  I  was  last  year.  I 
am  sure  that  would  be  the  case  also  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  If  It  is 
true  that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota has  had  withheld  from  him  infor- 
mation of  that  kind.  I  would  Join  him 
in  insisting  that  such  a  policy  Is  wrong, 
and  that  It  should  not  continue.  I  found 
no  difficulty  In  getting  information  on 
such  matters  during  a  recent  Republi- 
can administration.  I  find  the  situation 
to  be  the  same  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
mhilstration.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  make  himself  heard  loud 
and  long  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  if 
he  was  treated  in  this  way,  because  I  will 
come  to  his  assistance. 

Mr.  YOUNG  or  North  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  unable 
in  the  future  to  get  such  Information, 
will  the  Senator  from  Florida  help  him 
get  It? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Very  gladly.  I  yield 
the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  not 
my  Intention  to  speak  at  great  length, 
but  I  wish  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltowstall].  I  expect  to  support  the 
amendment  because  last  year,  when  we 
were  holding  hearings  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  the  4  or  5  hours  that 
we  spent  on  this  matter,  continuing  until 
about  7:30  In  the  evening.  I  am  sure 
that  the  three  of  us  who  were  present 


self  admits  that  It  is  not.  Once  we  slut 
a  program  of  this  sort.  It  rolls  on  and  oa, 
like  a  tide,  but  we  do  not  solve  anytldtt- 
we  merely  prolong  It.  ^^' 

I  am  not  unsjrmpathetic.  for  example. 
with  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  West  Virginia  or  the  8ea- 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coof«r1.  -nn 
situation  In  my  own  State  Is  eompm. 
tlvely  favorable,  but  we  also  have  • 
rather  depressed  situation  in  the  dty  fl( 
Pueblo.  The  projects  that  have  bm 
lined  up  for  the  dty  of  Pueblo  are  not  »>. 
ing  to  cure  the  unemployment  sltuattoa 
in  Pueblo.  It  could  have  been  stopped  11, 
dmlng  the  past  4  or  5  years,  the  prertooi 
administration  and  this  one  had  ptld  • 
little  attention  to  tariffs  and  quotM  m 
imi>orts  of  steel.  If  that  had  been  dooe; 
steelworkers  would  not  be  walking  tte 
streets  of  Pueblo.  We  can  go  Into  Ool^ 
rado  today  and  buy  barbed  wire  fna 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg  and  Japn 
cheaper  than  we  can  buy  it  from  s  sted 
mill  In  Pueblo.  I  am  sorry  to  say  ft, 
but  it  Is  the  truth.  We  can  do  that  h 
almost  any  town  In  the  country. 

In  providing  public  works,  we  have  aot 
solved  any  problem  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado: nor  have  we  solved  it  in  West  Vk* 
ginia,  Kentucky,  or  ansrwhere  else.  AB 
we  have  done  is  to  prolong  it.  We  htn 
provided  a  euphoria  for  these  people,  ■ 
few  cocaine  leaves  to  chew  on,  which  wlB 
make  them  beUeve  for  a  littie  while  tfait 
something  is  happening  that  is  good  for 
them.  When  v/e  get  through  with  It  all 
we  will  be  facing  the  same  problem. 

That  Is  the  trouble  with  the  wbok 
basic  bill.  I  was  against  it  before,  and! 
am  against  It  now. 

There  is  ade<iuate  proof  In  this  coon- 
try  that  this  proposal  does  not  wot 
We  had  such  a  program  from  1932  oo 
through  1948.  We  had  one  public  woi^ 
project  after  another,  from  1932  to  IMt 
and  in  1941  there  were  still  13'/^  mllUoo 
people  unemployed  In  this  couatiy. 
How  long  is  It  going  to  take  us  to  learn 


IQSS 

llie  simple  fact  that  we  cannot  solve  our 
pioMems  tn  this  way,  that  we  do  not 
e^en  approach  a  solution  In  this  way? 
ffie  administration  admits  It 

I  wish  to  read  from  page  960  of  the 
iMarlngs.  particularty  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Secretary  of  C<xnmerce  Luther  H. 
Bodges  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Iiland  (Mr.  Pastoks],  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Supplemental  Ap- 
proixlations.  I  read  a  part  of  the  third 
paragraph,  which  Is  a  complete  thought 
m  itself.  Howercr,  if  any  Senator 
ttdnks  that  I  am  quoting  out  of  context, 
he  may  have  the  entire  letter  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd.  I  read  from  the  third  para- 
graph, as  follows: 

Ttaia  mstter  has  been  given  further  atten- 
tloa  bj  appropriate  officials  throughout  the 
(■•cntive  branch  since  receiving  your  letter. 
m  Tlev  of  the  tmet  that  It  wtruld  l>e  dUBcult 
to  obtain  tlie  approprlaUon  language  as 
oriflnally  proposed ,  we  have  determined  thst 
the  language  and  the  amount  as  passed  by 
the  House  represent  a  reasonable  and  aecept- 
aMa  BOlntloa  to  the  problem  at  thU  time. 
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This  Is  the  significant  part: 

Too  ihould  be  advised  that  in  accepting 
tb»  approprlaUon  of  $460  mUllon  with  avaU- 
aUllty  limited  to  the  eorrent  fiscal  year,  we 
•n  In  effect,  establishing  a  attnatlon  where  a 
1904  approprUtlon  wlU  become  a  neeaaatty. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  will  a  1964 
appropriation  become  a  necessity,  but  a 
1M5  appropriation  will  also  become  a 
necessity. 

I  have  received  letters  from  communi- 
ttea.  I  have  a  letter  from  Walsenburg,  a 
dty  which  is  48  miles  south  of  the  city 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.  It  U  a  coal  mining 
eommunity.  It  is  a  conununity  which 
has  been  left  behind  economically  be- 
cause It  was  chiefly  a  one-industry  com- 
munity, a  coal  mining  community.  We 
an  know  in  general  what  has  happened 
to  the  coal  mining  industry  in  this  coim- 
try.  The  situation  Is  not  at  all  different 
from  what  has  been  described  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  West  Vlr- 


As  it  is.  the  question  I  have  to  ask  my- 

oanel  bill  I  have  ever  aeen  since  I  be- 
came a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  bill  hav- 
ing no  criteria  established,  and  with  no 
way  of  finding  out  what  will  happen? 
n  one  U  a  Republican,  he  quickly  learns 
that  he  cannot  get  much  information 
from  Government  agencies.     Or  as  an 
snonative.  should  I  vote  against  the  ap- 
propriation?   Much  more  la  being  asked 
this  year  than  was  sought  last  year.    If 
my  recollection  serves  me  correctly,  $900 
mmion  was  sought.    The  distinguished 
Btoator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELtaitDBa] 
«w  I  were  told  in  the  committee  hear- 
m«  that  aU  of  the  funds  could  be  used 
wpledged  before  the  new  fiscal  year. 
»amny.  that  has  not  been  done,  and  It 
»ud  not  be  done  on  any  Intelligent 

♦»Jf?*'  should  we  do  in  a  situation  Uke 
«»t?  I  think  more  Is  tovolved  than 
nwely  the  appropriation,  whether  It  be 
W50  minion  or  $250  million.  To  me  the 
JMC  principle  involved  Is.  Where  are 
TMroing.  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
JJout  It?    For  a  long  time  we  have  tried 

r* Oovemmcnt's     spcnd-and-spend 

f2f*VT:  ^^  theory  of  spending  the  coun- 
ty into  prosperity.     But  the  cold  fact 


Is  that  tn  communities  which  are  es- 
sentially one-industry  communities— 
whether  the  Industry  be  coal,  steel,  glass. 
or  aomethlnc  else— there  win  be  no  pros- 
perity unto  such  time  as  the  pec^le.  with 
w  assistance  of  the  Government — and 
heaven  knows,  we  have  such  assistance 
imder  area  redevelopment,  and  every- 
t^ng  else— are  able  to  bring  new  todus- 
tries  toto  the  communities  and  reestab- 
lish a  miiltlple  base  economy,  which 
means  a  projected,  somewhat  level  pros- 
perity. 

Perhaps  the  alternative  in  a  coal  com- 
munity is  to  find  a  new  use  that  will 
creat**  a  greater  demand  for  coid.  But 
a  public  works  project  is  merely  a  littie 
cocaine  to  deaden  the  nerves  for  awhile 
Perhaps  It  will  feed  the  people  for  a  Ut- 
tle while.  But  we  were  supposed  to  have 
area  redevelopment  and  other  programs 
to  renew  areas  and  restore  them  to  a 
sound  economic  basis. 

I  would  not  argue  whether  employ- 
ment Is  improving  or  not.  RecenUy  I 
read  that  unemployment  throughout  the 
country  was  increasing.  To  me  that  is 
convincing  proof  that  the  economic  pol- 
icies of  this  administration  are  anything 
but  successful;  In  fact,  they  are  a  faUure. 
So  we  must  consider  what  we  will  do 
in  the  future  about  the  unemployed 
I^t  us  recaU  that  we  have  an  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  a  Manpower  Tram- 
Ing  Act,  which  devote  millions  of  dollars 
to  these  particular  activities.  I  should 
reaUy  like  to  see  them  work,  but  I  do  not 
beUeve  we  wlU  make  anything  work  in 
this  way.  We  wUl  not  bring  any  pros- 
perity to  or  recreate  prosperity  in  any 
community  with  this  kind  of  bilL  We 
will  not  do  it  now;  we  wlU  not  do  It  6 
months  from  now;  and  we  will  not  do 
it  a  year  from  now. 

I  do  not  care  what  anyone  aaya;  there 
are  no  firm  criteria  In  the  blU  for  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  under  the  act 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
provided  no  meaningful  review  of  its  ac- 
tion in  any  respect;  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  if 
Uie  biU  passed,  not  only  $450  miUlon.  but 
another  $125  mUUon  before  the  first  of 
July,  which  is  now  only  2  months  away- 
I  say  that  the  work  cannot  be  done  prac- 
tically, it  cannot  be  done  with  the  kind 
of  stewardship  that  my  people,  at  least 
expect  from  me  as  a  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  wiU  be  agreed 
to.  As  I  see  it.  it  will  keep  the  authori- 
ties in  line.  It  wiU  keep  them  thtnUng 
about  the  fact  that  we  must  make  this 
money  count.  It  wUl  keep  them  from 
merely  doling  out  the  money  to  anyone 
who  comes  in  and  asks  for  It.  In  the 
long  run,  I  think  we  shall  be  serving  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  EUjypER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDEK.    I  yield. 

raopossD  VNAiviicoxjs-ooNBiirr  *^iffifriT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  prc^x>und  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  believe  that  Sena- 
tors most  Interested  hare  given  their 
approval.  If  not,  I  wiU  stand  subject  to 
correction. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
pending  amendment  there  be  a  limita- 
tion of  40  minutes,  20  mlnutca  to  a  side 
the  time  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  of  other  Senatore  whom  they  may 
designate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  so-caUed  Javlts  amend- 
ment on  civil  rights? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  this  relates 
only  to  the  I  pending  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor.  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  agreement  apply  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  I  shaU  speak 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P^dent  I 
modify  my  request  to  provide  that  the 
time  UmiUtion  shaU  begin  after  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  finished  his 
remarks  and  after  a  quorum  caU  has 
been  suggested,  ^so  that  the  minority 
leader  will  have  time  to  come  to  the 
Chamber. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  on  aU 
q^er  amendments  there  be  allocated  a 
period  of  1  hour,  SO  mhiutes  to  a  side 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  liot 
beUeve  I  will  have  occasion  to  speak  at 
length,  but  I  should  Uke  to  have  some 
time;  therefore,  I  must  object  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  withhold  his 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  withhold  my  ob- 
jection at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
limitation  of  2  hours  of  debate  on  the 
bin.  In  that  way,  we  may  possibly  pro- 
vide the  additional  time  needed  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  the  assurance 
that  there  wiU  be  all  the  time  needed  I 
win  withdraw  my  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  am 
perfectly  wUUng  to  agree  to  the  time  on 
the  amendment;  but  so  far  as  the  time 
on  the  bUl  Is  concerned,  until  it  Is  known 
what  will  be  in  the  bill,  I  do  not  wish  to 
approve  a  unanimous-consent  request 
which  provides  for  so  short  a  limitation 
of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  This  is  the  usual 
practice.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  wUl  understand  the 
conditions  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time  and  wiU  give  his  concurrence  to  the 
request 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  two  amendments  pending,  or 
which  were  pending  a  short  whUe  ago 
relate  to  the  Integration  question.  Un- 
til I  know  what  the  disposition  of  this 
subject  WiU  be,  I  would  not  wish  to  give 
my  consent.  It  may  be  that  I  would  not 
need  to  give  my  consent  to  a  short  dura- 
tion of  debate  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU5.  It  Is  my  intention 
to  move  to  table  those  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senator's  Intention  proves  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I  ShaU  try  to  be  of  assistance 
in   that  movement    But  until  I  know 
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what  the  disposition  will  be.  I  still  must 
take  the  same  position. 

I  gladly  accede  to  that  part  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  relating  to 
all  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVnS.    Mr.  President,  reeerv- 

ing  the  right  to  object.  I  must  point  out 
that  the  imanlmous-consent  request,  un- 
less specially  phrased,  woxild  include  the 
word  "germaneness."  Therefore.  I  am 
unwilling  to  agree  to  the  request  on  that 
basis.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  98  other 
prima  donnas  to  deal  with,  so  I  would  be 
willing  to  accede  to  the  imanlmous- 
consent  request  with  the  understanding 
that  it  wQl  apply  to  tunendments  which 
are  at  the  desk  and  haye  been  printed, 
and  that  the  germaneness  provision  of 
the  imanlmous-consent  request  will  ap- 
ply to  the  amendments  which  have  been 
printed  and  are  pending. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  fiu:- 
ther.  let  me  ask  whether — in  order  to 
accelerate  the  passage  of  this  measure — 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  willing  to 
withdraw  his  amendments  which  have 
to  do  with  the  immigration  question. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    No;  I  am  not 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  the 
proposed  agreement  would  apply  to 
amendments  at  the  desk,  plus  all  other 
amendments  and  motions  which  might 
be  made,  but  that  there  would  be  no 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct; 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  con- 
sented to  that  proposal. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  I  imderstand  that 
the  proposed  agreement  would  not  rule 
out  his  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  from  Montana  will  3^eld 
to  me.  let  me  say  that  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  submitted  today;  and  it 
has  not  yet  been  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  However,  it  would 
be  Included. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  amendment;  and  I  de- 
sire to  debate  it,  and  I  shall  request  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  it.  Let  me  inform 
the  majority  leader  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  struck  out  the  $30  mil- 
lion appropriation  for  fallout  shelters 
for  civil  defense  purposes  and  for  stock- 
piling them  with  more  so-called  sur- 
vival bisciiits.  We  hear  much  loose  talk 
about  economy;  but  our  committee  has 
included  that  $30  million  item.  I  wish 
to  debate  my  amendment  and  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  it.  However,  the 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  printed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  amendment  comes  within  the 
proposed  agreement,  and  I  shall  have  no 
objection  to  having  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
taken  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Then,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
prtHx>sed  agreement. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  to  me, 
let  me  say  that  I  have  an  amendment 
which  pertains  to  funds  raised  by  politi- 
cal committees;  and  the  amendment  also 
pertains  to  primaries.  I  believe  the 
amendment  is  extremely  important.  All 
of  us  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FttlbkightI  for  raising 
certain  issues  in  connection  with  the 
Philippine  war  damage  bill.  I  am  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  his  amendment,  and  I 
shall  support  it  most  enthusiastically — 
even  though  it  might  be  ruled  out  on  a 
point  of  order.  But  I  believe  his  amend- 
ment is  an  excellent  one;  and  in  that 
connection  I  call  attention  to  my  amend- 
ment, which  pertains  to  contributions  to 
political  committees  and  to  funds  to  be 
used  in  primary  contests. 

Ii4r.  PASTORE.  Let  me  ask  whether 
it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  all  amendments  will 
be  subject  to  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  such  a  motion;  but 
it  is  also  understood  that  under  this  pro- 
posal a  time  limitation  would  apply  to 
all  amendments,  including  the  one  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  would  not  be  precluded, 
would  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  would  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  agreement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
diould  like  to  have  the  proposed  agree- 
ment read  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  the  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  provides  for  1  hour  of  debate 
on  any  amendment,  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides, 
and  that  the  proposed  agreement  would 
be  applicable  to  the  amendments  now  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  also  those 
still  to  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
and  also  those  still  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  Senator 
change  the  40  minutes  to  1  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  has 
been  applied  to  all  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  all 
pending  amendments. 

Mr.  RUSSE2X..  Would  It  include  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  one, 
after  this  is  over. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  imder  the  im- 
pression that  under  the  rule  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  quorum  call  before  a 
unanimous  consent  agreement  is  entered 
into. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  that  is  necessary 
before  the  adoption  of  an  agreement  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  distinction.  In  other  words, 
could  debate  be  precluded,  without  hav- 
ing a  quonun  call,  on  an  amendment,  but 
not  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  a 
bill? 
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^pra  so 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  prouo.- 
agreement  appUes  only  to  the  n«r^ 
amendment.  v^:aa>at 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
object;  I  do  not  approve  of  hMn. 
unanimous-consent  agreements  enuS! 
into  in  the  absence  of  notiflcaUtm  t^ 
Senators.  ^  •*• 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     However.  I  m,^, 
stand  that  the  present  amendme^b 
subject  to  a  time  limitaUon  of  iOain 
utes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  renur^-i 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eui» 
DE«].  and  after  the  absence  of  a 
has  been  suggested. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER, 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  to  an 
Senators  the  hope  that  the  Senate  wffl 
vote  on  this  amendment  tonight  becaoi! 
many  Senators  have  important  meetl^ 
with  delegations  from  all  50  of  tS 
States.  "* 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  uu- 
llamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  -n^ 
Senator  from  Georgia  will  state  it 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  8eQiU«r 
from  Massachusetts  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tb^i  ^ 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  would  be  no 
time  limitation  on  an  amendment  (o 
that  amendment,  would  there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tt^ 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  ChiOr  ttm 
there  would  not  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
wish  to  raise  a  question.  I  asked  unsoi. 
mous  consent  that  there  be  a  time  Uml. 
tation  of  40  minutes  on  the  pendii« 
amendment.  That  request  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Senate:  and  it  is  my  interpnts- 
tion  that  at  the  end  of  40  minutes  thli 
amendment  will  come  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  certainly  woidd 
not  be  the  case,  unless  it  were  speciflcaOy 
spelled  out  in  the  order  which  wu  en* 
tered.  following  the  request.  I  wu  not 
present  when  the  request  was  nuuh.  I 
had  been  listening  very  attentively  te 
the  bells,  and  I  hoped  I  would  reach  ttac 
Chamber  before  any  unanimous-conaat 
request  in  regard  to  this  measure  wu 
made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  vffl 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brxwstxr  in  the  chair).  Without  ob> 
jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distiD- 
guished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  tbe 
pending  amendment  has  been  debated  tt 
length,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  add 
very  much  to  what  has  already  beet 
said. 

I  could  well  agree  to  the  pendtac 
amendment,  because  I  opposed  the  au- 
thorization last  year.  But  after  Con- 
gress authorized  the  $900  million.  •> 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcon- 
mittee  which  dealt  with  public  worki, 
I  was  assigned  the  job  of  obtaining  tiw 
authorized    amount    of    $900    milUoo. 
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flg^rlngs  were  held  for  quite  some  time 
gg  has  been  indicated  by  my  good  frtoid. 
0)e  Senator  from  Colorado.    I  was  then 
of  (he  opinion,  as  was  he.  and  as  were 
other  members  of  the  •ubcommittee, 
tijAt  a  case  had  not  been  made  for  ap- 
pcoprlatlon  of  the  entire  $900  million, 
t^ff^  year  there  was  not  a  single  project 
approved  and  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee provided  with  a  request  for  funds; 
gnd  we  elicited  from  the  Administrator 
tlie  information  that  it  would  require 
gone  time  tmtll  he  could  select  the  proj- 
ects that  would  make  up  the  program. 
We  felt  that  if  the  whole  amount  were 
prorided.  many  of  the  areas  entitled  to 
gome  of  the  money  would  not  receive  it 
liecause  it  probably  would  be  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Administrator  to  go  pretty 
fast  in  distributing  the  funds,  so  that 
the  date  set  in  the  law.  which  was  June 
30  of  the  present  year,  could  be  reached. 
The  evidence  produced  at  the  hearing 
this  year  showed  that  the  Administra- 
tor bad  done  a  very  good  job  with  the 
funds  that  were  provided,  and  that  he 
DOW  has  approved  projects  in  excess  of 
|1J  billion  that  are  eligible  for  these 
funds  if  and  when  Congress  provides  for 
tbera.    It    strikes    me    that    Congress 
riwald  continue  the  program,  since  It  has 
been  started,  and  since  so  many  com- 
munities have   gone  to  the   trouble  of 
tpending  quite  a  bit  of  their  funds  in 
•ntleipation   of   Congress   passing    this 
ipproprlatlon.    We       promised      it,    I 
thtak  it  was  well  understood  during  the 
bearings  of  last  year  that  the  only  reason 
Ooogress  did  not  provide  the  entire  $900 
■fflion  was  that  we  felt  that  the  projects 
were  not  ready.    But.  as  I  understand 
it,  they  are  now  ready.    I  think  a  good 
case  has  been  made  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  President,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Pubtte  Works  Acceleration  Act  last  year 
to  aocompllsh  a  twofold  purpose;  first, 
■Dd  foremost,  useful  emplosrment  for  un- 
emirioyed  in  the  chronic  surplus  labor 
areas;  and  second,  the  construction  of 
needed  public  works  in  these  distressed 
areas.    The  main  features  of  the  ena- 
bling act  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
First  Areas  eligible  for  assistance  in- 
clude all  areas  designated  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  under  sections  5(a)  and  5(b) 
of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.    Section 
•(a)  areas,  as  you  know,  are  urban  areas 
of  high   unemployment:    section    5(b) 
•rets  are  the  rural  and  small  urban  areas 
of  tew  income,  underemployment,  and 
hlKh  unemployment  so  designated  by  the 
fiecretary  of  Commerce.     Also  eligible 
are  those  areas  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  as  having  been  areas  of 
■Astantial  unemployment  for  at  least 

•  of  the  preceding  12  months.  Substan- 
tial unemployment  is  defined  as  above 

•  percent. 
Second.  Federal  public  works  projects 

in  eligible  areas  which  have  been  au- 
tborized  by  Congress  can  be  initiated  or 
scoelerated. 

Third.  Public  works  projects  of  States 
imd  local  governments  for  which  Federal 
mancial  assistance  Is  authorised  in 
other  legislation,  can  be  initiated  and  ac- 
celerated. For  such  projects,  grants  up 
toSO  percent  of  the  total  cost  are  an- 
worlaed,  and  grants  up  to  75  percent 
esn  be  made  If  the  State  or  local  govem- 
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ment  lacks  economic  or  ^H^^nrlal  capac- 
ity to  assume  the  additional  financial 
obligation. 

Fourth.  No  State  may  recelre  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  funds  aUocated. 
and  no  less  than  $300  million  of  tbe  $900 
million  authorized  must  be  aUocated  for 
the  nonurban  small  labor  maricet  areas, 
low  income  areas,  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions designated  under  section  5(b)  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 

Fifth.  Adequate  consideration  must  be 
given  to  relative  needs  of  eligible  areas, 
and  certain  criteria  are  established 
which  the  selected  projects  must  meet. 
These  criteria  assure  that  projects  can 
be  initiated  or  accelerated  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  period  of  time;  will  meet 
an  essential  public  need ;  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial portion  completed  within  12 
months  after  initiation;  will  contribute 
significantly  to  the  reduction  of  local 
unemployment ;  and  are  not  inconsistent 
with  locally  approved  comprehensive 
plans  for  the  areas  affected,  where  such 
plans  exist 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  recognized 
the  need  for  improving  public  works  fa- 
cilities in  these  eligible  areas,  set  up 
specific  criteria  for  selection  of  projects, 
and  expressed  its  desire  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  House  In  approving  $450  million 
of  the  remaining  $500  million  authoriza- 
tion included  two  provisos  in  the  ap- 
propriation language  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  restrictions  or  limitations.  The 
first: 

Provided.  That  no  peut  of  this  approprU- 
Uon  shaU  be  used  for  any  project  that  has 
ever  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  or  House 
oX  RepreaentaUves  or  by  any  committee  of 
the  Ck>ngree8. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  good  proviso  which 
received  the  full  support  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  second  pro- 
viso initiated  by  the  House  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  thia  ap- 
proprlaUon  ahall  be  uied  for  any  project 
that  doea  not  require  a  financial  oontrlbu- 
Uon  from  State  or  local  aourees  except  proj- 
ecu  dealing  with  preaervaUon  of  foreata  in 
the  Juriadlctlon  of  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxire  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  effect  of  this  proviso  would  rule 
out  the  allocation  of  ftmds  to  a  depressed 
area  which  did  not  Include  a  national 
forest  if  that  area  were  so  hard  hit  that 
it  was  beyond  its  capability  to  raise 
funds  for  Its  share  under  one  of  the 
matching  programs.  In  addition,  this 
proviso  would  have  the  effect  of  ruling 
out  certain  needed  Federal  projects  on 
other  public  lands,  particularly  in  the 
West.  For  these  reasons  the  committee 
recommended  the  deletion  of  the  second 
proviso. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  oonunittee 
did  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
promoting  competition  between  Federal 
agencies  and  loctH  governments  for  the 
limited  amoimt  of  public  works  accelera- 
tion fimds  aUocated  to  a  partictilar  State. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  committee  In 
its  report  stated  that  it  desfaned  tbe  agen- 
cies exercising  responslbllltlM  under  this 
program  to  use  the  funds  available  to 
them  to  the  rnmytrwi^Tn  extent  practicable 
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for  projects  In  which  the  k>cal  govern- 
ments are  required  to  make  contributions 
toward  the  cost  of  the  projects.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  directed  that  not 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated be  aUocated  to  all-Federal  proj- 
ects. 

Our  committee  also  placed  a  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  use  of  funds  in  this  bill 
for  the  constniction  of  aU-FWleral  re- 
search laboratories  of  the  type  normiOly 
requiring  separate  Item  review  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress  in  the  regular  ap- 
propriation process,  or  for  any  aU-Fed- 
eral  projects  of  other  tjrpes  costing  more 
than  $400,000  each. 

I  believe  that  the  bUl  as  reported  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  with  the 
additional  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
of  the  money  as  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  wlU  assure  that  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  wUl  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  funds  provided. 

Therefore,  I  should  say  that  the 
amount  provided  In  the  blU  should  be 
voted. 

I  would  not  mind  if  the  whole  amount 
were  provided  for,  because  it  Is  my  be- 
lief, even  if  we  provided  the  entire 
amount,  we  would  go  only  half  way 
toward  meeting  the  projects  that  have 
been  presented  to  the  Administrator 
which  are  now  eligible  for  servicing. 

I  hope  that  the  pending  amendment 
wiU  be  rejected  and  that  the  fuU  amoimt 
of  $450  miUion  wiU  be  provided. 

TTie  committee  approved  a  very  im- 
portant amendment,  I  beUeve,  in  ex- 
tending the  time  Umlt  within  which  that 
particular  amoimt  of  money  can  be  obli- 
gated. I  would  hesitate  to  vote  for  such 
a  large  amoimt,  if  the  Administrator 
only  had  until  June  30  of  the  pres- 
ent year  In  which  to  obligate  the  funds. 
But  since  the  biU  contains  a  provision 
extending  the  time  limit  in  which  the 
money  is  to  be  obligated  to  June  30, 1964, 
it  is  my  beUef  that  ample  time  is  granted 
in  order  that  a  good  job  can  be  done  in 
distributing  the  funds  to  locaUties  that 
are  really  in  need  of  them  and  to  help 
alleviate  unemployment  in  those  dis- 
tressed areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  the  amendment 
extending  the  time  adopted  in  the  om- 
nibus action  taken  by  the  Senate  on  the 
request  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  adoption  of  aU  committee 
amendments? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes;  it  was  included. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  Then  the  biU  as  it 
now  stands  and  is  being  considered  In- 
cludes the  extension  of  time  of  which 
the  Senator  has  spoken? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Tbe  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, except  that  any  Senator  can  raise 
a  point  of  order  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 
I  hope  no  Senator  wlU.  As  I  have  said, 
I  believe  Congress  would  make  a  serious 
mistake  In  providing  such  a  short  period 
of  time  in  which  that  amount  could  be 
obligated. 

If  we  do  not  take  that  action,  my  fear 
is  that  the  Admlntstrator  might  hasten 
the  allocation  of  the  fimds;  and  certainly 
we  do  not  desire  that  to  happen.  I  hope 
that  the  point  of  order  wlU  not  be  raised 
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and  that  the  full  amount  provided  by 
the  bill  will  be  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  rlae  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  looking  to  the  Congress  for 
greater  discipline,  locking  toward  more 
fiscal  resiwnslbillty.  As  a  result  of  the 
President's  proposal  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  to  the  effect  that  tax 
liabilities  should  be  reduced,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  record  budget  should  be 
adopted.  Americans  have  reacted  strong- 
ly. The  mail  seems  to  be  nmning  heav- 
ll7  against  the  idea  of  substantial  tax 
reduction  without  some  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures. Tax  reduction  is  needed  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  economy.  But  if  we 
are  to  be  responsible,  we  miist  also  re- 
duce expenditures.  The  bill  affords  a 
good  opportxmity  to  reduce  expenditures. 

I  am  unmoved  by  crocodile  tears  over 
unemplosrment.  To  begin  with,  the 
amounts  that  we  propose  to  spend  would 
not  permanently  relieve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation.  They  would  only  tem- 
porarily affect  a  few  people.  They 
would  be  mere  drops  in  the  bucket. 

The  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
the  employment  situation  in  this  coim- 
try  would  be  for  the  administration  to 
do  what  it  has  not  done  to  date,  and 
that  is  to  take  some  action  that  might 
cause  the  business  conununity  in  our 
country  to  have  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration, to  the  extent  that  money 
will  be  invested  and  more  productivity 
created,  more  Jobs,  and  a  higher  level  of 
consxmiptlon.  I  think  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  discipline  ourselves  and  to  bring 
the  budget  into  line  within  our  income. 

Furthermore.  I  cannot  be  moved  by 
crocodile  tears  over  imemployment  when 
I  consider  that  my  children  and  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children 
will  be  paying  the  money  that  we  are 
appropriating  here  today  if  we  pass 
this  $450  million  appropriation.  We  are 
in  debt  up  to  our  ears.  We  have  sad- 
dled generations  yet  iinbom  with  debt 
in  order  to  afford  things  for  ourselves. 
That  is  a  selfish  attitude.  It  is  economi- 
cally unsoimd  and  amoral. 

Mr..  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senate  is  not  on 
limited  time.  The  Senator  may  have  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate  that  my  colleagues 
have  been  referred  to  as  crocodiles.  I 
have  heard  us  called  a  lot  of  mean  things, 
but  never  have  I  thought  that  we  were 
to  be  considered  crocodiles.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  ready  to  shed 
tears  for  the  status  of  the  unemployed 
In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
But  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  crocodile 
when  I  do.  I  know,  and  I  presume  every 
Senator  who  has  made  any  study  of  the 
subject  knows  that  the  money  for  this 
accelerated  public  woiks  bill  has  been 
wisely  spent  to  date  for  important 
wealth-producing  public  works  which  are 
to  the  benefit  of  practically  every  section 
of  the  country. 

My  own  State  has  applications  on  file 
for  necessary  and  wealth-producing 
public  works  far  In  excess  of  the  amount 


available.  My  regret  is  that  In  its  wis- 
dom the  committee  cut  the  appropriation 
from  the  authorization  of  $500  million 
back  to  $450  million.  At  one  time  I  had 
considered  proposing  a  fioor  amendment 
to  restore  the  full  amount  of  the  authori- 
zation. I  have  decided  not  to  do  so.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  sometime  in  the 
next  6  months  another  public  works  ac- 
celeration bill  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  for  a  new 
program  of  $2  billion,  because  that  is  the 
best  way  that  I  know  to  remedy,  quickly 
with  important  wealth-producing  public 
works,  the  situation  of  chronic  and  per- 
sistent unemployment  which  affects  not 
only  my  State,  but  a  large  niunber  of 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

I  am  really  rather  amazed  that  my 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  and 
who  is  familiar  with  a  condition  in  his 
own  State  with  respect  to  which  the  pub- 
lic works  program  could  be  of  immense 
benefit,  should  undertake  to  cut  the  pro- 
posed appropriation  from  $450  million 
to  $250  million. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  soundly 
re  J  6C  tied 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Texas,  if  he  will 
promise  not  to  call  me  a  crocodile. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  my  good  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
was  a  crocodile.  My  reference  was  to 
crocodile  tears.  I  did  not  even  make 
specific  reference  as  to  who  I  thought 
was  shedding  those  tears. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  is  aware  that  I  have  much 
respect  for  his  intellect  and  great  intel- 
lectual honesty. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  a  respect  which  Is 
shared  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  are  to  relieve  imemployment,  let 
us  approach  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  doing  something  which  is 
genuinely  calculated  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment by  creating  a  favorable  climate 
for  the  conduct  of  business.  Let  us  get 
away  from  the  old  idea  that  what  is  good 
for  business  is  bad  for  the  worklngman. 
That  is  the  worst  myth  ever  perpetrated 
on  the  American  people. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas,  to  whom  I  was  happy  to  yield, 
that  practically  every  nickel  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  public  works  is 
spent  by  private  contractors  for  the 
benefit  of  private  laborers  within  the 
economy  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
and  merely  helps  to  shore  up,  with  the 
aid  of  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
business,  the  badly  deficient  needs  In  the 
public  sector  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  my  dlstln- 
gvilshed  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
I  believe,  made  the  estimate  that  this 
program  might  result  in  employment  of 
125,000  people.    I  do  not  imderstand  how 


Mr.  President,  win 
I  yield  to  the  Senator 
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anyone  could  contend  that  this 

make  more  than  the  smallest  d^U 
the  total  unemployment  picture 

We  should  be  working  toward  Im. 
range  soluUons  of  the  problem,  raSL 
than  temporary  measures  which  inv^ 
coming  to  the  Congress  year  after  wl 
for  more  money  which  goes  down^ 
drain  in  static  expenditures.  We  lu^ 
some  dynamic  investment  in  thU  couT 
try  which  will  cause  economic  n-owS," 
if  we  are  reaUy  to  have  a  long-rani 
soluUon  to  the  problem,  or  to  at  laS 
mitigate  the  unemployment  problemht 
this  country.  " 

Mr.    RUSSELL, 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Bfr.  DIRKSEN. 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  I  ms 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum         ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do- 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  iS 
purpose? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President  I  ma 
unanimous  consent  that  this  may  be 
done  without  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  to  th« 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia?  The  Chair  hears  aaat. 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  ^^ 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fw 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
anticipation  of  the  leadership  that  then 
will  be  a  motion  to  adjotim  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  Ume.  There  will 
be  no  voting  today,  so  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  is  on  his  own  from  now  on, 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
is  the  Senator  in  charge  of  this  bilL  How 
does  that  affect  him  ?  Are  we  going  to  re- 
cess or  adjourn  within  a  reasonable 
hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whichever  the 
Senator  desires,  we  will  do. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
adoum  within  a  very  reasonable  hour, 
if  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  votes 
here  tonight 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  cannot  adjourn.  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  suggest  respectfully 
that  the  minority  leader  move  to  ad- 
journ. 

FEDERAL  STATUTORY  SALARY  SYS- 
TEMS—MESSAGE       FROM       THB 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  108) 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  a  message  oo 


adjustment  of  statutory  salary  schedules, 
•niis  matter  was  transmitted  to  the 
Bouse  on  yesterday,  and  appropriately 
referred. 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  message  received  today  be 
printed  in  the  Record  without  having 
l)een  read,  and  that  it  be  appropriately 
Inferred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
as  follows  : 

fo  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  forward  herewith  the  annual  com- 
parison of  Federal  salaries  with  the 
salaries  paid  in  private  enterprise,  as 
provided  by  section  503  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act.  and  recommended 
adjustment  of  the  Federal  statutory  sal- 
ary schedules  in  accordance  therewith,  to 
be  effective  in  January  1964.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  send  to  the  Con- 
gress in  the  next  few  days  a  draft  bill 
which  would  put  these  recommendations 
into  effect.  The  budget  which  I  have 
proposed  for  fiscal  year  1964  contains  a 
provision  for  $200  million  for  this 
adjustment. 

The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1N2,  the  most  important  Federal  em- 
jrioyee  pay  legislation  in  40  years,  de- 
dares  that  Federal  salary  rates  shall  be 
eoinparable  to  private  enterprise  salary 
rates  for  the  same  levels  of  work,  and 
provides  in  section  503  that: 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  policy  stated 
tntection  602.  the  President:  (1)  shall  direct 
Bocta  af«ncy  or  agenclee,  as  he  deems  appro- 
pilate,  to  prepare  and  submit  to  him  an- 
BWlly  s  report  which  compares  the  rates  of 
■Osry  Oxed  by  statute  for  Federal  employees 
with  the  rates  of  salary  paid  for  the  same 
levelB  of  work  In  private  enterprise  as  detcr- 
mioed  on  the  basts  of  appropriate  annual 
lurreys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Btsttetlcs,  and,  after  seeking  the  views  of 
roch  employee  organizations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may 
provide,  (2)  shaU  report  annually  to  the 
OoDgress  (a)  this  comparison  of  Federal  and 
private  enterprise  salary  rates  and  (b)  such 
racoDunendatlons  for  revision  of  statutory 
■alary  schediUes.  salary  structures,  and 
ecmpeosation  policy,  as  he  deems  advisable. 

By  Executive  Order  11073.  I  directed 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  make  the  required  an- 
nual comparisons  and  to  refer  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  findings  and 
their  comparisons  to  the  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  for  their  views. 
Under  the  order  the  director  and  the 
chairman  are  to  report  these  compari- 
sons and  employee  views  to  me,  and  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  several  statutory  salary  systems  after 
consultation  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, the  SecreUry  of  SUte.  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  director 
snd  the  chairman  is  attached.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  NaUonal  Sur- 
rey of  Professional,  Administrative. 
Technical,  and  Clerical  Pay  shows  that 
Private  enterprise  rates  increased  in 
lMl-62.     The    new    levels    of    private 
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enterprise  rates  are  reflected  in  the  re- 
vised statutory  salary  schedules  proposed 
in  the  attached  report. 

To  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  1962 
Salary  Reform  Act,  the  schedules  in  the 
attached  report,  which  will  be  in  the  bill 
to  be  submitted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Conunission,  should  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  second  phase 
schedules  provided  in  that  act,  to  be 
effective  in  January  1964. 

The  Salary  Reform  Act.  pending  ad- 
justments in  executive  pay.  imposed  a 
temporary  $20,000  ceiling  on  the  OS- 
18  salary,  in  place  of  the  $24,500  rate  I 
had  reconunended.  As  one  consequence 
of  this  celling,  the  act  established  rates 
below  the  1961  comparabihty  levels  for 
all  grades  above  GS-7.  The  schedules  I 
am  now  proposing  include  the  increases 
necessary  to  biing  salary  rates  for  all 
grades  through  GS-15  up  to  full  com- 
parability. The  scheduled  rates  pro- 
posed for  the  grades  above  OS-15  ap- 
proach as  near  to  full  comparability  as 
is  feasible  at  this  time,  in  light  of  the 
review  now  being  made  of  top  executive 
salaries.  It  Is  highly  desirable,  in  the 
interests  of  equity  and  the  solution  of 
pressing  problems  in  professional  and 
administrative  staffing,  to  achieve  full 
comparability  rates  for  all  grades  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  draft  bill  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  would  put 
into  effect  up-to-date  career  salary 
schedules,  will  take  account  of  the  rela- 
tionship with  executive  pay  by  providing 
the  rates  above  $20,000  in  the  recom- 
mended career  schedules  shall  go  into 
effect  only  upon  adjustments  in  top 
executive  pay. 

In  accordance  with  the  reconunenda- 
tions  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  a  study  of  ex- 
ecutive pay  is  now  underway.  Develop- 
ment of  an  objective  approach  to  Fed- 
eral executive  pay  poses  important  and 
complex  problems.  Consequently,  I  have 
asked  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal  Sal- 
ary Systems  to  study  the  subject  and  to 
recommend  a  course  of  action. 

The  views  expressed  by  employee  or- 
ganizations, which  are  contained  in  ap- 
pendix C  of  the  attached  report,  are 
thoughtful  and  constructive.  The  great- 
est concern  expressed  by  employee  rep- 
resentatives is  for  reduction  in  the  time 
lag  between  BLS  reports  and  adjust- 
ments in  the  statutory  salary  rates.  The 
spirit  of  the  comparability  principle  and 
natural  considerations  of  equity  require 
that  the  lapse  of  time  be  held  to  the 
minimum  possible,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Conmiission  will  re- 
view the  process  and  renew  discussion 
of  the  subject  with  employee  organiza- 
tions. Several  other  suggestions  of  sub- 
stance have  already  been  or  will  be 
studied  and  discussed  with  employee  or- 
ganizations. 

The  Government's  action  in  this,  the 
first  year  of  operations  under  the  Salary 
Reform  Act.  is  critical  to  the  rights  and 
reasonable  expectations  of  Federal  em- 
ployees and  to  the  needs  of  Federal  agen- 
cies.   The  Government  has  adopted  the 


principle  of  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  and  a  process  for  accomplish- 
ing it  which  are  notewor^ly  for  objec- 
Uvity  and  clarity.  By  our  actions  in  this 
first  year's  test  we  can  demonstrate  that 
the  Government  has  sincerely  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  twin  proposition  of 
fair  treatment  of  its  ^nployees  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  recruitment  and 
retention  piuposes. 

John  F.  Kknnkot. 
The  WHrrE  House.  AprU  29,  1963. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  5517)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963.  and  for  other  pm- 
poses. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
make  my  speech  tomorrow,  and  shall  not 
speak  tonight  except  for  one  short  ob- 
servation. I  took  note  of  the  interesting 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  TowM]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark].  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  men- 
tioned crocodile  tears.  I  am  sure  our 
very  worthy  colleague  misxmderstood 
and  thought  he  had  been  talking  about 
crocodiles.  It  cannot  be  cfdled  a  croc- 
odile in  Pennsylvania.  If  it  had  been 
called  an  alligator,  that  would  have  been 
different,  but  crocodiles  live  in  salt  wa- 
ter. I  think  that  is  correct.  So  if  he 
had  called  it  an  alligator,  it  might  have 
been  different. 

I  think  I  know  the  reason  for  the  deep 
concern  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  noted  that, 
out  of  the  first  $400  million,  his  State 
received  $31,502,000.  There  are  a  few 
more  people  in  tils  State  than  there  are 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  not  too  many 
more,  because  Illinois  has  a  population 
of  10^  million.  I  notice  that  my  State 
received  only  $10,634,000,  which  is  only 
one-third  of  what  was  received  by  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  allude  to  that  fact  while  it  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Beyond  that,  the  remarks  I  have  to 
make  I  shall  make  tomorrow  in  good 
time. 


REPORT  ON  THE  CURRENT 
STATUS  OP  KREBIOZEN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Meanwhile.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  should  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed,  a  report  from  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  the  current  status  of  a  drug  known 
as  Krebiozen,  over  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy;  and  also,  in 
connection  with  the  same  subject  matter, 
under  the  title  "Unproven  Methods  of 
Cancer  Treatment,"  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Stevan  Durovic  and  the  Krebiozen  Re- 
search Foundation,  which  was  distrib- 
uted to  the  59  divisions  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  for  th^  Information. 
With  that  I  am  content  to  yield  the  floor. 
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There  belnff  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RMcom.  aa  followB: 

BsFOKT  o»  TKB  CuBBmT  Statt;*  OV  KmBB10< 
zai — ^Z>>PA>mirr  or  BxAzm.  EmrcA-noir, 
AlfO  Wb^abx.  Wasrzhctoh 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endlcott  be- 
came Director  of  the  National  Cancer  Inetl- 
tute  In  JvHj  IMO.  be  met  with  Ora.  Andrew 
Ivy  and  Stevan  Durovlc  to  dlaeusB  the  poa- 
albillty  of  a  National  Cancer  Institute  test 
of  this  drag.  Dra.  Ivy  and  Durovlc  agreed  to 
analyse  their  data  acctunulated  dxirlng  the 
investigational  sttidy  of  the  drug  and  to  pre- 
sent the  analysis  to  Dr.  Endlcott.  Or.  Elndl- 
cott  agreed  to  study  the  report  and  to  decide 
whether  It  provided  a  hasla  on  which  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  could  sponsor  a 
cUnlcal  trial. 

In  April  1901,  during  the  pendenqr  of  a 
libel  suit  between  Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr.  Stoddard 
in  the  northern  district  of  nilnois.  Dlstrtct 
Judge  Miner  concluded  that  he  could  not 
decide  the  ease  without  deciding  whether 
Krebiocen  had  any  merit  as  a  cancer  treat- 
ment. He  wrote  to  Or.  Endlcott  asking  that 
the  Department  undertake  an  evaluation  of 
the  drug. 

Secretary  Rlbleoff  replied  with  a  detailed 
ftatement  of  what  would  be  needed  to  enable 

the  Department  to  appralae  the  drug  as  a 
eaneer  treatment.  Briefly,  Judge  Miner  was 
told  that  we  would  have  to  have  complete 
Information  about  compoaltlon,  how  and 
where  the  drug  was  made,  the  controls  ezer< 
clsed  to  assure  Its  safety  and  effectiveness, 
the  analytical  methods  available  to  control 
its  composition,  and  full  information  about 
all  at  the  claimed  cures.  Secretary  Ribi- 
eoirs  letter  Indicated  that,  since  the  drug  had 
been  used  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
uiKler  an  Inveetigatlonal  nae  label.  It  had 
had  a  comprehensive  human  test,  and  that 
the  records  should  show  whether  or  not  the 
drug  had  any  merit  in  the  treatment  of 
cancer.  He  told  the  fhm  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  have  full  doeuraenta- 
tlon  on  each  claimed  cure,  including  the 
diagnosis  (with  biopsy),  treatment  given  be- 
fore and  after  Krebiooen.  details  of  Kreblo- 
sen  treatment,  and  the  basis  on  which  it 
had  been  concluded  that  Kreblozen  was 
effective. 

On  September  39,  1961,  Drs.  Ivy.  Durovlc, 
and  Pick  brought  to  Dr.  Endlcott  (1)  a  volu- 
minous rought  draft  report.  (2)  a  manu- 
script to  be  considered  for  publication  In  the 
journal  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
and  (8)  two  small  vials  containing  mtnute 
amounts  (considerably  less  than  the  10 
milligrams  they  claim  to  have  delivered)  <rf 
a  whitish  material  which  was  said  to  be 
Kreblozen. 

The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  the  vials  were  delivered 
to  chemists  for  analysis.  The  editorial  board 
rejected  the  manuscript  on  the  ground  that 
It  did  not  meet  established  standards  for 
publication  In  the  Joiu-nal.  Dr.  Andervont 
wrote  to  Dr.  Ivy  on  December  1,  1961,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  the  rejection. 

The  analysis  of  the  report  and  of  the  ma- 
terial  in  the  vials  reqiiired  some  months. 
On  March  7.  1962,  Dr.  Endlcott  wrote  to  Drs. 
Ivy  and  Ourovlc  detailing  the  Inadequacies 
in  the  data  and  requesting  additional  infor- 
mation. 

The  next  the  Department  heard  on  this 
was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ivy  which  was  placed 
in  the  OoMasxssaoMAi,  Rzcoao  on  July  20. 
1962.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  delivered  to 
Dr.  Bndlcott's  office  on  July  17,  1962.  Thla 
letter  challenges  many  statements  in  Dr. 
Kndlcott's  letter  of  March  7,  but  it  does  not 
preeent  any  additional  sdentlflc  data.  Noth- 
ing that  has  been  submitted  to  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  oe  haa  otherwise  come  to 
the  Department's  attention,  lends,  in  our 
judgment,    any    scientific    support    to    tha 


elafma  published  in  the  OowqaaBsiowAi.  Rxc- 
oaa  (vol.  loe,  pt.  ll,  pp.  l«a0T-143n)  imder 
the  heading  "Improremant.  Objective  and 
SubjecUve.  In  36  Tumor  Types  (Organ 
Qraups)   Treated  With  KrabloMa.'* 

For  some  time  ECreblozen  has  baen  pro- 
moted and  sold  as  a  cancer  remedy.  On  No- 
vember 39.  1962.  Oommlasloner  Larrlck  of  the 
rood  and  Drug  Administration  received  a 
volimilnous  promotional  piece  for  Krebloaen, 
which  Includes  the  chart  reproduced  In  the 
CoNcazssioNAL  RscoBo  and  r-i»»TT\^  that  aub- 
Et&ntlally  all  fonns  of  cancer  yield  to  Kre- 
blozen  therapy  In  a  significant  percentage 
Of  cases. 

There  Is  no  license  or  approved  new  drug 
£«)pllcatlon  for  this  product.  Its  sale  with- 
out a  license  is  prohibited  by  the  biological 
control  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.  It  Is  being  distributed  ostensibly 
for  investigational  use  on  human  patients. 
That  there  has  not  been  compliance  with  the 
regulations  for  the  Investigative  use  of  drugs 
Is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  records 
required  to  be  kept  and  made  available  are 
not  available. 

The  Natlocial  Cancer  Institute  has  stated 
that  It  cannot  help  to  resolve  this  long-con- 
tinued controversy  without  the  scientific  evi- 
dence on  which  the  claimed  merit  of  Kre- 
blozen rests.  The  Institute  cannot  design  a 
clinical  study  and  ask  volunteers  to  submit 
to  this  drug  without  dependable  tnf  ornuttlon 
about  how  it  Is  made,  standardlaed  and  con- 
trolled and  without  substantial  evidence 
from  preclinical  studies  to  eatabUsh  Its  safety 

and  clinical  evidence  from  the  12  years  of  its 
widespread  use  for  Investigational  purposes 
to  support  the  idea  that  the  drug  may  pos- 
sibly have  merit  in  some  types  of  cancer. 
This  to  the  information  which  Drs.  Ivy  and 
Durovlc  were  asked  to  supply  by  Dr.  Kndl- 
ootfs  letter  of  March  7. 

The  basic  difficulty  is  that  Drs.  Ivy  and 
Durovlc  either  cannot  or  will  not  supply  this 
necessary  Information.  Perhaps  to  some  ex- 
tent they  do  not  have  it.  but  are  relying  on 
secondhand  reports  about  the  action  of  the 
drug.  In  their  letter,  which  appere  in  the 
CoMORxasiOMAi.  Racoao,  they  suggest  "that 
the  National  Cancer  Ixistltute  obtain  the 
services  of  other  Federal  agencies  with  legal 
authority  and  power  to  secure  this  informa- 
tion from  hospitals  and  physicians  who  have 
refused  to  give  it  to  us." 

Tha  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and 
the  Division  of  Biologie  Standards  of  the 
Publle  Health  Service  are  initiating  an  ap- 
propriate Investigation.  They  will  ask  Drs. 
Ivy  and  Durovlc  to  cooperate  by  giving  the 
names  and  addresses  of  treated  patients  and 
of  the  physicians  who  know  about  their  cases. 
While  the  letter  of  July  17  states  that  the 
promoters  of  the  drug  have  ease  reports  at- 
tested to  by  licensed  physicians,  no  such  re- 
ports have  yet  been  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment. 

The  objective  of  our  investigation  will  be 
to  learn  the  full  details  on  the  manufacture, 
standardization,  and  control  of  Krebloeen:  to 
obtain  adequate  samples  for  analysis;  and  to 
examine  the  complete  reports  on  treated  pa- 
tients to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  whether  there 
is  any  scientific  evidence  to  support  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  a  clinical  trial.  The 
investigation  also  will  determine  whether  the 
drug  Is  being  distributed  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  regiilatory  lavrs. 

If  the  drug  is  to  continue  to  be  sold,  it 
will  have  to  be  licensed  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  or  approved  as  a  new  drug  under  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  If  it 
Is  to  be  continued  as  a  drug  for  investiga- 
tional tise  on  htunan  patients,  it  will  have  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  promulgated 
In  accordance  with  the  Kefauver-Rarrls  Drug 
Amendments  of  1962.  These  regulations  pro- 
vide that  for  drug  investigations  that  were 
underway  on  Augtist  10.  1962.  the  sponsor  of 
the  investigational  program  has  130  days 
from  February  7.  1963,  to  gather  and  present 
to  the  Department  the  necessary  lnforna.itlon 


^pra  so 


about  the  composition  and  identitv  or  4v 
drug.  Its  prwsllnlcal  laveeUgatloo.   thf  ^ 
and  rssulta  of  clinical  investlgatlatis^LJSS 
out  thus  far,  and  a  rational  plan  for  thT^!!!* 
tlnuatlon  of  such  investlgaUooa.  ^** 

It  U  the  Department's  purpose  to  »«»k^ 
the  clinical  records  on  patlenu  wl^^ 
claimed  to  have  been  treated  successfuUv^ 
an  effort  to  answer  denmtely  the  questim  2 
Kreblozen's  merit,  and.  at  the  same  tt^2[ 
assure  that  the  distribution  of  this  ^'J? 
comports  with  Federal  regulatory  Uw^ 
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UwFaovKir  MsTBoos  or  Cajtc^  T^MATtamt 

The  following  statement  conoemlag  Kj^ 

bloaen.  a  preparaUon  proposed  for  the  treat. 

ment  of  cancer  by  Dr.  Stevan  Durovlc  and 

the  Krebk»en  Research  FoundaUon.  was  ^. 

cently  distributed  to  the  59  divisions  of  tlis 

American  Cancer  Society  for  their  Infonaa. 

tlon. 

"KMWtSOtMM 

"Krebiocen  is  reported  to  have  been  oris>. 
InaUy  produced  by  Stevan  Dtuovlc.  MJ)  4 
TugosUvian  physician,  in  Argentina.  ««* 
brought  to  the  United  States  In  1»40,  ao. 
cording  to  Dr.  Dxirovic.  the  original  2  pmaia 
of  powder,  from  which  he  said  200.000  dosw 
were  prepared,  was  obtamed  as  an  extract  of 
the  blood  of  2,000  Argentine  horses  whlA 
had  previously  been  injected  with  a  sterlls 
extract  of  Actinomyces  bovls,  a  mlcro.^»m. 
nlsm  which  causes  a  disease  called  lumpy  ta* 
in  cattle.  In  October  1960  Dr.  Durovlc  wai 
quoted  in  newspapers  as  stating  that.  durtiM 
that  year,  he  had  made  two  batches  of  Kn- 
blozen  In  Illinois,  each  yielding  about  250 
milligrams  (1/120)  of  an  ounce),  apprad. 
tnately  60.000  doees  of  the  drug.  He  atatsd 
that  analysis  of  ttie  material  showed  it  coo- 
talned  llpopolysaecharides.  consisting  of  • 
mixture  of  six  sugars,  sinoe  reported  to  bs 
galacturonlc  add.  galactose,  glucose,  glooo. 
samlne.  arablnose  and  xylose,  combined  with 
a  fat  molecule.  Dr.  Durovlc  said  that  VaM 
was  the  same  substance  found  by  chemical 
analysU  in  his  original  batch  of  Krebioasa. 

"Since  mid-1980,  a  drug  made  In  the  Mas 
way  as  Krebloeen.  but  called  Lipopolysse. 
charlde  C.  has  been  prepared  and  stodM 
by  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy.  professor  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  who  haa  been  tB> 
terested  in  Krebloaen  since  1949.  Aooonnog 
to  Dr.  Ivy,  LIpopolysaocharlde  C,  vrhteh  hs 
stated  is  the  scientific  name  of  Krebioeea. 
consists  of  a  fatty  substance  conjoined  wttli 
a  substance  containing  several  sugars,  six  of 
vrhich  have  been  identified.  Different 
batches  of  the  Upopolysaccharlde  are  reported 
to  have  different  strengths.  Efforts  are  b^ 
ing  made  to  produce  this  substance  syn- 
thetically. 

"Three  organizations  have  been  primarily 
concerned  with  the  production,  use.  and  dis> 
trlbutlon  or  aale  of  Krebloeen.  At  preseot, 
Krebiosen  is  being  distributed  by  Promsk 
Lalx>ratorles,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  This  corpo- 
ration was  originally  organized  as  the  Id- 
stltuto  Blologlcao  Duga  of  Buenos  Aires,  end 
later  was  known  as  the  Duga  Laboratories, 
Inc..  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Chicago.  It  Is 
owned  by  Dr.  Stevan  Dxirovie  and  his  brother, 
Marko  Durovlc.  a  lawyer. 

"The  Kreblozen  Research  Foundation.  Chi- 
cago, m,  U  registered  In  the  State  of  nilnoii 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  It  furnishes 
Kreblozen  to  physicians  who  request  it  for 
Investigational  use.  According  to  the  foun- 
dation, patients  treated  with  Krebloeen  art 
requested,  through  the  physician  who  ob- 
tains It.  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Promak  Laboratories  which  supplies  the  drug. 
•The  Ivy  Cancer  Research  Foundation.  Chi- 
cago, ni.,  was  incorporated  as  a  not-for-profit 
corooratlon  on  March  4.  1969.  In  a  fu-^d- 
raising  brochure,  distributed  in  1660.  It  ii 
stated  that :  The  foundation  is  dedicated  to 
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furthering  research  conducted  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Otrj  snd  others  whose  projects  may  be  ap- 
nroved  by  the  foundation,  on  the  use  of  Lipo- 
^naoohtflde  O.' 

^^^gf^nl  other  organizations  and  in- 
Htyldiwls  have  been  active  in  disseminating 
information  about,  and  seeking  to  arouse 
Ln^0ngt   in,   Kreblozen    as   a   treatment   for 

csooer. 

•Treliminary  results  with  Krebloaen  as  a 
ti«atment  for  cancer  were  first  announced, 
^gOi  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  the 
-gljUe,  at  a  meeting  called  for  this  purpose 
1(  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  March  26, 
jtei.  Following  this  announcement,  several 
gifdical  centers  were  given  small  amounts 
(tf  the  preparation  for  experimental  use. 
Paring  the  Intervening  10  years,  no  scien- 
tffleally  acceptable  report  substantiating  the 
qff fulness  of  the  drug  has  been  issued. 

In  September  1961  the  Krebloeen  Re- 
ftutn  Foundation  and  Dr.  Andrew  C  Ivy 
^ve  representatives  of  the  National  Cancer 
jBstttute  a  small  amount  of  Kreblozen,  re- 
potted to  be  10  milligrams  (^ooo  of  an 
^QQoe),  together  with  an  analysis  of  clinical 
data  on  4,200  cancer  patients.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  studied  these  data.  In 
lAtrch  1962,  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Sndlcott,  Direc- 
tor of  National  Cancer  Institute,  reported 
tbat  he  had  notified  Drs.  Durovlc  and  Ivy 
that  more  Information  must  be  provided  be- 
fore the  decision  could  be  naade  whether  and 
Iiow  to  test  the  preparation  in  human  beings, 
•nte  American  Cancer  Society  hopes  that  ac- 
eeptable  scientific  evidence  concerning  the 
TSlue  or  lack  of  value  of  this  preparation 
may  be  obtained  without  further  delay  for 
ttw  Information  of  physicians  who  have  the 
i«ipooslbility  for  the  treatment  of  patients 
vltb  cancer. 

•*Tbere  Is  no  evidence  available  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  up  to  the  present, 
tbat  demonstrates  that  Kreblozen  is  of 
proven  merit  In  the  treatment  of  human 
cancer." 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Presidents 


The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICER.  TTie 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  yielded  the  floor  yet. 

Bfr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  was  the  Senator  speaking  in  behalf 
of  Krebloeen  or  against  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No ;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  not  doing 
either.  I  was  submitting  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  which  undertook  some  ex- 
perimentation at  the  request  of  a  dis- 
tinguished U.S.  Judge  from  Chicago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  did  the  experi- 
ment show? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  EvidenUy  that  all  the 
claims  for  Kreblozen  made  until  now  are 
not  sutxtantiated  by  this  report. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  serious  argument 
is  being  made  by  the  Krebloaen  people 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  of  greater  benefit 
than  the  health  services  have  admitted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  I  understand 
that  to  be  the  case.  I  tiy  always  to  keep 
ui  open  mind. 


AUTOMATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRsil,  while  presiding  over  the 


hearings  of  the  Suboommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  stated  that  he  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  that  date  to  Hon. 
Willard  W.  Wirtz.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
suggesting  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet 
level  Council  on  Automation.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oregon  ad- 
dressed similar  communications  to  the 
Secretaries  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Commerce,  and  Agriculture, 
urging  them  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  President  the  need  for  such  a  Coun- 
cil, which  would  in  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  seek  "to  identify  and 
describe  what  has  taken  place  In  the 
field  of  automation,  what.  Is  ciu'rently 
occurring  in  this  area,  and  what  Is  likely 
to  occur  within  the  next  decade,  together 
with  specific  proposals  designed  to  meet 
and  ameliorate  these  adverse  effects 
upon  the  men  and  women  who  make  up 
our  working  force." 

I  share  the  concern  expressed  by  my 
courageous  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],   and   I   register   my  personal 

gratitude  to  him  for  urging  uix>n  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  the  formation 
of  such  a  Council. 

Having  witnessed  for  more  than  a 
decade  the  rapid  replacement  of  men  by 
machines  in  the  coal  mines  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  economic 
and  social  dislocations  that  can  follow 
the  process  of  automation.  And  I  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  that  the  coal 
industry  is  not  imlque  in  this  respect. 
The  process  of  technological  innovation 
18  occurring  throughout  the  spectrum  of 
American  industry  and  commerce. 

While  it  is  quite  true,  as  Vannevar 
Bush  stated  last  year  that  there  is  "noth- 
ing new  about  automation,  except  the 
term  itself,"  the  pace  with  which  changes 
are  occurring  presents  the  problem  in 
dimensions  that  we  have  not  yet  faced. 
The  rapid  acceleration  of  automation  has 
assumed  these  new  dimensions  largely 
because  of  the  massive  national  invest- 
ment in  industrial  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  1959,  for  example,  our  indus- 
trial research  and  development  efforts 
amoimted  to  $8.36  billion,  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  supplied  some  $4-76 
bUlion.  That  Is.  in  1959  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  $4.76  billion  in 
research  and  development  activities,  a 
large  portion  of  which  went  into  the  ac- 
celeration of  that  kind  of  technological 
development  which  is  broadly  covered  by 
the  term  automation. 

By  fiscal  1962  the  figures  had  increased 
to  a  total  national  Investment  in  indiis- 
trlal  research  and  development  of  $10.87 
billion,  of  which  $6.31  billion  was  sup- 
plied by  the  Federal  Government. 

Despite  this  tremendous  investment, 
the  dean  of  one  of  America's  leading 
graduate  schools  of  business  stated  be- 
fore the  American  Assembly  on  Automa- 
tion last  year  that  while  "industrial  re- 
search grew  at  an  extraordinarily  high 
rate  in  the  1950's,"  it  wUl  probably  "ex- 
pand more  slowly  in  the  late  1960's." 

Perhaps  the  rate  of  acceleration,  or  ex- 
pansion, of  research  will  not  be  as  great 
as  in  the  previous  decade,  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  application  of  re- 
search findings  will  not  continue  to  in- 


crease at  a  rapid  rate.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  pressures  of  eompe- 
tition  from  abroad  and  the  buOt-in  dy- 
namics of  sclentic  technology  would  lead 
to  precisely  this  kind  of  accelerated  ap- 
plication of  the  practical  flr^rfingif  of  re- 
search. 

In  the  past  few  decades,  Mr,  President, 
we  have  looked  to  the  serviee  Industries 
and  trade  to  absorb  the  displaced  work- 
ers from  agricultiu-e.  mining,  and  man- 
ufacturing. But  there  Is  serious  question 
whether  this  rather  antomattc  sponging 
op>eration  will  continue  to  prevail.  For 
if  there  is  one  central  feature  in  the 
present  phase  of  automation,  it  is  the 
impact  of  computer  technology. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  that  type 
of  technology  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beau.]  with  whom 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  when  we  rep- 
resented districts  separated  only  by  the 
Potomac  River.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  [Mr.  Brswster  in  the  Chair],  who 
serves  so  very  well  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, to  the  fact  that  the  comments 
which  were  made  by  his  colleague  from 
Maryland  have  some  validity.  We  some- 
times think  too  much  in  terms  of  statis- 
tics and  not  enough  in  terms  of  the  im- 
pact on  human  beings. 

The  conclusion  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
Inescapable  one  that  we  must  mobilize 
the  full  resources  of  Government,  indus- 
try and  the  academic  world  in  order  to 
plot  the  path  of  the  future,  to  mlnlmi»^ 
the  social  and  economic  dislocations  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  technological  de- 
velopment, and  to  realize  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  new  technology  in  greater 
employment  and  prosperity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. At  this  point  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  I  recently  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Washington  Star  in 
reference  to  a  most  compelling  article 
on  this  subject  by  coltimnlst,  Ralph 
McGill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoRo. 
as  follows: 

Mam  Vbubus  Automatxoh 

Ralph  McOm,  in  his  column  "A  Protest 
Against  Automation,"  has  once  again  demon- 
strated his  unique  capacity  for  reducing 
sociological  and  economic  abstractions  to 
their  fundamental  human  terms. 

While  Oovemment  administrators  and  pri- 
vate planners  are  quite  tightiy  concerned 
with  such  concepts  as  "the  growth  rate  of 
our  gross  national  product,"  and  "structural 
unemployment  versus  frlctional  unemploy- 
ment," we  are  prone  to  forget  that  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  such  terms  is  given  in  the 
lives  of  individual  people.  It  matters  little 
in  the  final  analysis  to  the  writer  of  the  let- 
ter to  Mr.  McGlll,  and  the  mUUons  of  other 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons 
whether  they  are  the  victims  of  structural 
or  frlctional  unemployment.  The  important 
facts  to  them  are  loss  of  income,  shrinking 
economic  oppc»tunlties  and  the  attendant 
erosion   of   dignity   and  self-respect. 

We  may  not,  as  Mr.  McOill,  stated,  being 
"committed  to  morality  •  •  •  refuse  to 
hear"  the  voices  of  these  persons.  As  a 
member  of  the  Manpower  and  Employment 
Suboommittee  of  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
I  have  heard  their  voices,  not  only  in  our 
State  of  West  Virginia,  but  throughout  the 
United  States,  wherever  our  subcommittee 
has  conducted  hearings. 
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prnhlMit  ot  reftadiic  uaemployment 
■Mrtac  y  tw  f!onofnte  opportunlktoa 
for  aU  o«r  worklaff  niam  and  womaa.  Have 
long  baan  nuttari  ot  ooaoarn  to  ma.  They 
conatltuta.  In  mj  opinion.  th«  major  domes- 
tic chanenge  In  Amartea  dxtrtng  ttila  decade 
and  wltbla  the  foreaeeable  future.  And  their 
solution  will  test  to  the  utmost  our  reaomaea 
or  IntaUlganea  and  Inganulty  in  brtnclng 
atoovt  aooperatlva  efforts  on  the  part  ot  Oov- 
emment.  Indastry  and  labor. 

Jamraraa  RAjniou>B. 
UJ.  Senator  From  Wett  Virginia. 


PTRST  MEETINO  OF  PRESIDEirrs 
COMMISSION  ON  REGISTRATION 
AND  VOTINQ  PARTICIPATION, 
MAY  8.  1963 


RWIBION  AND  REVIEW  OP  THE 
ANTITRUST  LA  W8 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bagwsm]  may  Jdn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bm.  8.  1255.  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  revise  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btid  Of  West  Virginia  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   JAVrrs.     I  consider  it   a   great 


to  the  President.  ^^  "''•t 

The    Washington    Poet,    in    »   i-^ 

— .. »^  fS^'Sf^  coamienuag  on  the  crtitiair!! 

Mr.  PELL    Mr.  President,  on  Wednes-     "»«  Commission,  made  this  coouiSJ- 

day.  May  8.  the  President's  Commission    ^fltlT^f^^  "^"^  ^*^  ^  aoiei,  . 

on  ReglstrmUon  and  Voting  Participation    S^uaitS  tu2^!^»'^°*^  '^  neverSL! 

SLJSSS*  "■ ««  "-«-  •-«  ■"-  S'^i^^r"^^"'-!!^^ 

1  am  delighted  that  this  Commission  AmerSu,  »ottog  I^ri"cS°hL''l.'^  «» 

has  been  created  by  Executive  order  to  »inipiy  moderniaing  the  laws  sTaT^  ^ 

look  into  the  reasons  why  so  many  Amer-  «"»»«•  participation  instead  ot  m*kin  *°* 

leans  fall  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote  "^necessaniT  burdensom*  "-Mog  u 


unnecessarily  burdenaome. 

The  Washington  Post  has  made  a  mi 
reasoned  contribution  to  the  dlaloa^^ 
this  subject,  and  I  commend  thati^ 
paper  for  It.  ^**" 

man  for  the  Democratic  National  C^-    studiw  and  delibSlSJS°Snd*S.,'f*,  **• 
mlttee  m  1956.  I  learned  at  firsthand    forward  to  i^^  [Le  c^S^jSn^ 


and  to  propose  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

Less  than  65  percent  of  Americans  of 
voting  age  cast  ballots  in  the  1960  presl- 
denUal  election.     As  registration  chair- 


some  of  the  problems  that  confront  po 
tential  voters  across  this  Nation. 

President  Kennedy  deserves  high  com- 
mendation for  taking  the  Important  and 

tangible  step  of  creating  this  Commls- 

honor  to  Join  the  distinguish^  Senator     ^°"  **  *  ™**o«  o'  expressing  his  deep  and  ExecuUve  order  by  wtilch  tbe'^M^ 

from  Maryland,  who  also  served  on  so    <»"«®™  »*»"*  the  vexing  problem  of  dent  created  the  Commission  on  ReSiI 

important  a  matter  in  the  other  body     ^po^ottof  in  our  democracy.    I  call  the  traUon  and  Voting  Participation  uZ 

in  sponsoring  the  bill.    I  believe  it  needs     *«^*«^"00  of  the  Senate  to  a  portion  of  a«  the  text  of  the  Washington  Post  tS. 

to  t)e   emnhaslzM)    Rtmnst   r>nntiTiTim»i^     ^^   excellent    statement    the    President  torlal  on  the  subject. 

made  when  he  created  the  Commission  There  being  no  objection   the  static 

on  Registration  and  Voting  Partlclpa-  mcnt  and  editorial  were  ordered  taZ 


port  after  it  has  been  submitted  to  PrwS! 
dent  Kennedy  on  November  30 

Mr  ft-esldent.  I  ask  mianlmoas  con- 
«nt  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  th. 
Rk^Rd  the  text  of  the  public  stateinSi 
and  ExecuUve  order  by  which  ibtiPnt 


sponsoring       _   

to  be  emphasized  ahnost  continuously 
that  American  business  runs  up  against 
the  buzz  saw  of  antitrust  law  which  In 
many  respects  are  obsolescent.  They 
urgently  need  review  in  the  interest  of 
enabling  private  business  to  really  do 
the  Job  for  our  coimtry  here  and  abroad 
which  is  needed  to  be  done. 

If  we  need  an  example,  there  Is  the 
recent  advisory  ruling  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  which  prevents  drug- 
gists, for  example,  from  pooling  their 
advertising  allowances  in  order  to  ad- 
vertise a  product,  because,  the  Commis- 
sion advises,  the  advertisement  mentions 
a  price;  whereas  that  Is  the  only  way 
that  they  can  compete  with  the  big  drug 
chains.  The  basis  for  the  ruling,  of 
course,  is  the  antitrust  laws,  which  ur- 
gently need  review.  It  is  about  20  years 
since  the  last  time  this  Job  was  done. 

Therefore  I  consider  it  a  very  fine 
thing  that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BRxwsm]  should  Join  with  me  to 
this  effort. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  for  suggesting  the  establishment  of 
a  study  commission  to  review  our  anti- 
trust laws.  I  have  felt  for  a  iMjg  time 
that  both  the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sher- 
man Act  needed  careful  review  and  re- 
vision. They  have  not  been  carefully 
reviewed  since  they  were  drafted  and 
enacted  into  law  many  years  ago.  It  Is 
the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land that  at  times  they  are  much  too 
stringent  in  their  application  to  present 
business  conditions,  and  therefore  at 
times  inhibit  and  unwisely  limit  fiuther 
business  expansion.  Therefore  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  in  sponsoring  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I   again   commend   the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  ot  the 
Senate  and  the  Nation. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 


Respotulble     Americans    are     Increasingly 
concerned  with  the  widespread  failure  of  our 
citizens  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote  and 
restrictions  which  prevent  many  Americans 
from  voting.     I  have  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  protect  voting  rights  against  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  race  and  color  In  my 
message  to  CongreES  on  dvll  rights  of  last 
month.     However,  the   problems  are   by  no 
means  limited  to  this  type  of  discrimination. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  some  8  million 
Americans  were  unable  to  vote  In  the  election 
of  1060  because  they  were  unable  to  comply 
with  Stato  and  local  residence  requirements, 
which  penalize  the  Nation's  ntobUe  popula- 
tkm.     Additional  millions  of  Americans  ars 
precluded  from  exercising  their  franchise  be- 
cause of  limitations  on  absentee  registration 
and  voting — a  problem  especially  important 
In   the   case   of   military   and   civil   service 
personnel  whose  work  requires  them   to  be 
located  outside  of  the  Stato  In  which  they 
vote.     Other  Americans  are  prevented  from 
voting  by  registmUon  procedures  which  make 
voting  unnecessarily  dlfflcult. 

I  have,  therefore,  today  established  the 
President's  CcMnmlsslon  on  Registration  and 
Voting  Participation  to  study  the  reasons  for 
the  falhire  of  many  citizens  to  register  and 
vote  In  elections  for  Members  of  Congress, 
the  President,  and  Vice  President.  Inctadlng 
laws  which  restrict  registration  and  voting 
on  the  basis  of  residence,  economic  status, 
registration  procedures,  absentee  voting  pro- 
visions, and  other  reasons  for  nonvoting. 

Mr.  President,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Commission  is  Richard  M.  Seammon.  a 
distinguished  political  scientist  who  is 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
His  colleagues  on  the  Commission  in- 
clude other  outstanding  political  scien- 
tists and  educators,  noted  civic  worters, 
and  political  leaders  of  both  major  par- 
ties. Mr.  Donald  Hersberg  of  the  Eagle- 
ton  Institute  of  Politics  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity has  been  appointed  as  Acting 
Staff  Director.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Commlfiskxn  will  undertake  a  thorough 
study  of  these  problems  and  wiU  present 


printed  in  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 
BxKxmvx    OaoB    Kn-ABusmira    .__     _ 

DENT'S  CoMMissiow  ON  RxcxanuTioir"^ 

Vomio  PAancxPATiDM 

Whereas  leas  than  66  percent  of  the  TJA 
population  of  voting  age  cast  baUoto  te 
presidential  electors  in  i960;  and 

Whereas  popular  participation  In  govcm. 
ment  through  elections  is  essentUl  to  a  dca- 
ocratlc  form  of  government:   and 

Whereas  the  causes  of  nonvoting  are  aat 
fully  underatood  and  mora  effective  come 
Uve  acUon  will  be  poHlbla  on  the  beste  ot 
a  better  understanding  erf  the  causes  ot  tlw 
failure  of  many  citizens  to  register  and  veir 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authorto 
vested  In  me  as  President  of  the  tTnltlj 
Stetes,  It  Is  ordered  as  follows: 

SacnoK  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estabUshei 
the  President's  Commission  on  Reglstratloa 
and  Voting  Participation  (hereinafter  m- 
f  erred  to  as  the  Commission ) . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  compoasatf 
not  more  than  11  members,  each  cf 
whom  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  PresldeBk 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  stun 
be  designated  by  the  President  as  the  Chs^- 
man  thereof. 

Bwc.  a.  The  Commission  shall: 

(a)  Study  the  reasona  for  the  falhire  at 
many  citizens  to  regUter  and  vote  In  elec- 
tions for  selection  of  Members  of  Congisia 
the  President,  and  Vice  President  Includlnf : 

(1)  Laws  which  restrict  registration  and 
voting  on  the  basis  of  residence,  economic 
status,  or  other  reasons; 

(2)  procediires  for  registration  of  votmc 

(3)  absentee  voting  provisions;   and 

(4)  causes  of  nonvoting  by  persons  wbo 
are  otherwise  qualified  to  vote. 

(b)  Prepare  and  present  to  the  President 
recommendations  for  increasing  citizen  per> 
tlcipatlon  In  Oovemment  through  the  exw- 
else  of  the  right  to  vote. 

Sac.  S.  The  Commission  shall  not  consider 
matters  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  ths 
Commission  on  CivU  Rights  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  634) .  as  api*"***^ 

Sec.  4.  All  who  may  be  In  a  position  to  do 
so  are  requested  to  furnish  the  Commission 
Information  pertinent  to  Ite  wort  *««  otai 
wise  to  lacUitete  the  Cocnmlsslon's  w«rk. 


1963 

ggc.  B.  Kach  meml)er  of  the  Commission 
ili^  receive  compensation  of  $76  for  each  day 
,„eh  member  is  engaged  upon  tiM  work  of 
me  Conunlaslon,  except  that  any  member  who 
tbsn  receives  other  compenaation  from  the 
(Jolted  States  shaU  serve  as  such  member 
without  compensation  under  this  order.   The 
Qgounlsslon  is  authorized  to  appoint  such 
P^iaoixnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
(jgaunlsslon  In  connection  with  the  perform- 
UMS  ot  '*•  functions  without  regard  to  the 
dTfl  swvloe  and  classification  laws,  but  no 
,,»i»  personnel  shall   receive   compensation 
tt  s  rate  In  excess  of  $17,600  per  annum. 
Dm  Commission  Is  authorized  to  obteln  serv- 
leis  In  accordance   with   the   provisions   ot 
0gaoa  15  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1946  (5 
VS.C.  66s) ,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  $75  per 
dtfffw  for  Individuals. 

SBC.  «.  The  compensation  of  the  members 
gad  personnel  of  the  Commission,  lawful  al- 
)0«anoes  therefor,  and  any  other  necessary 
Mjiiintsi  arising  In  connection  with  the  work 
^  tbe  Commlaslon  shall  be  paid  from  the 
tpproprlation  appearing  under  the  heading 
«^ecUl  Projecte"  in  title  ni  of  the  Treasury- 
Post  Offlce  Departments  and  Executive  Office 
Apfir(q>rlation  Act,  1963,  76  Stat.  310,  and 
nicb  appropriatloa  as  may  be  provided  for 
tiM  aame  purposes  for  the  Oscal  year  1964. 
8odi  payments  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3681  of  the  Re- 
TlMd  SUtutes  and  section  9  of  the  act  of 
larch  4,  1909,  35  Stat.  1027  (31  U.S.C.  672 
tad673). 

8k.  7.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion la  hereby  designated  as  the  agency  which 
ihsU  provide  administrative  services  for  the 
ODOunisBion  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Sso.  8.  The  Commission  in  its  discretion 
Dsy  transmit  to  the  President  such  prelimi- 
nary or  interim  report  or  reports  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate.  It  shall  transmit  Ito  prln- 
dpal  study  and  recommendations  to  the 
Preildent  not  later  than  November  30,  1963, 
together  with  such  supporting  materials  as 
it  deems  appropriate.  The  Commission  shall 
tmlnste  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
ntailMlon  of  Ite  principal  report  to  the 
PTMident. 

„._  „  John  P.  KcirKKOT. 

THx  WHrrx  Housa,  March  30.  1893. 
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wider  use  of  absentee  voters'  halloto  could 
add  many  millions  to  the  list  of  voters  in  a 
general  election. 

Some  aUowance  always  will  have  to  be 
made  for  the  few  who  take  a  walk  on  elec- 
tion day  because  of  Irrltetlon  with  both 
parties  and  for  those  who  have  not  sufficient 
interest  In  public  affairs  to  go  to  the  polls. 
t  f^^^^^^l  *^*"  ''°"'^«  ^  »°»«ly  »  matter 
equal  the  turnout  of  a  totalitarian  country 
where  voting  Is  In  fact  or  In  effect  compul- 
sory.  But  a  vast  Improvement  In  the  Ameri- 
can voting  record  could  be  made  by  slmolv 
modernizing  the  laws  so  as  to  encourage 
participation  Instead  of  making  It  unnecM- 
sarlly  burdensome. 


[ftcm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  17,  1963) 

Wht  Don't  Thet  Vor? 
President  Kennedy  Is  quite  properly  con- 
cerned about  the  87,600.000  Americana  of 
wtlag  age  who  do  not  go  to  the  polls,  in 
nm  congressional  elections  the  nximber  of 
»tiy-at-homes  is  much  larger.  Last  year  only 
«  percent  of  the  potential  voters  actually 
■stbaUots.  What  kept  the  majority  away? 
Jrtanately  Uie  President's  concern  has 
praapted  him  to  name  a  Commission  under 
Jeijalrmanshlp  of  Richard  M.  Seammon, 
Mwctor  of  the  Census  Bureau,  to  find  out 

Sn^lw^'l'"'"***  ^^^  ^^^  "»<»  to  recom. 
nend  what  should  be  done  about  It. 

Itsny  millions  of  Americans  lose  their  votes 
«ch  year  because  of  changes  In  their  places 
V^       ""*■    **'"*  °'  ^^  !<*■  »«  unavold- 

SL^t*«^»  V''  °?  ^^'^^'  *^*  •»  enormous 
uwont  of  It  Is  a  direct  result  of  voting  laws 
«rted  over  from  the  horse-and-buggfdays. 
to  many  sutes  the  residence  reqSement 
or  voting  is  unreasonably  long.  Others  offer 
«^r'K''^wPP°'"'"''"y '°f  f««»«traUon.  So 
«wh  has  been  said  In  recent  year,  about 
f»JU  bars  to  voting  (which  are  a  special 
«»c«n  Of   the   avll   Righte   Commtolon) 

«!^  SjlecSd''''  ^"P^""*^"^  ^^^  ^>^ 
Anotiier  serious  weakness  Is  the  system  for 
«wtee  voting  as  It  operates  In  many  of  Uie 
^»a  Why  should  not  absentee  ballots  be 
^available  to  all  quallfled  voters  who  a« 
a-pltallzed  or  Ul  at  home  and  to  those  who 
"•away  from  home  for  any  purpose  as  well 
"  to  the  personnel  of  the  armed  services? 
GIZ 468 


DEATH  OP  JAMES  L.  McDEVITT  DI- 

RECTOR.  APL-CIO  COMMITTEE  ON 

POLITICAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.    Mr.  President.  It  was  with 

profound  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 

recent  death  of  James  L.  McDevltt   dl- 

^^^i^*"   ?«i^^   APL-cio  Committed   on 

PoUtical  Education.    His  contribution  to 

the  labor  movement  has  spanned  many 

years,  from  hla  early  beginning  as  a 

plasterer  to  the  important  and  responsi- 
ble post  he  held  as  director  of  COPE 
The  progress  made  within  the  ranks  of 
organized  labor  in  the  field  of  poUtical 
education  stands  as  a  living  testament 
to  Jim  McDevltfs  dedication  and  belief 
in  the  very  essence  of  democracy— an 
informed  electorate.  One  example  of 
this  was  the  all-out  support  he  gave  non- 
partisan registraUon  drives  and  his  sup- 
port of  American  Heritage  CouncU  ac- 
tlvlUes  in  this  field.     We  in  Congress 

,1  ^^^^  privileged  to  Icnow  and  work 
with  him  will  miss  him. 

I  should  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
efforts  of  Al  Barkan,  who  for  many 
years  has  served  as  Jim  McDevltfs 
deputy  in  COPE.  Mr.  Barkan.  too.  be- 
gan his  efforts  with  organized  labor  in  the 
early  days  of  the  trade  union  movement 
with  textile  workers.  Before  he  came 
to  his  present  position,  he  taught  school 
worked  as  a  labor  organizer,  served  on 
the  CIO  Council  in  New  Jersey,  and  then 

started   his   long   career   with   COPE 

first  within  the  CIO  and  now  with  the 
merged  union  movement.  He.  too.  has 
been  vitally  Interested  in  increasing 
voter  registration  and  lending  his  efforts 
to  this  end.  Along  this  line,  too,  he  has 
made  a  most  important  contribution  to 
labor  and  this  Nation  by  helping  to  de- 
velop and  intensify  local  leadership  so 
as  to  help  unionists  become  more  effec- 
Uve  in  basic  poUtical  action  and  better 
informed  and  aware  of  their  civic  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  feel  it  would  be  the  highest  form  of 
tiibute  to  the  memory  of  Jim  McDevltt 
if  his  deputy  and  the  man  indoctrinated 
in  his  ideas  and  views  were  selected  to 
succeed  him  as  director  of  AFL-CIO 
COPE  and  if  he  were  to  be  the  man  who 
worked  so  long  and  so  closely  in  kindred 
spirit  and  dedication  with  him— Al 
Barkan. 


LAUBACH  FUND  PUSHES  BACK 

BARRIER  OP  rLLTTERACY 
Mr.  KUCHEU    Mr.  President,  we  Uve 
today  In  a  world  converted  Into  a  neigh- 
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borhood  because  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress. 

At  the  start  of  this  century,  traveling 
irom  one  continent  to  another  was  a 
prolonged  process.  Today  it  is  but  a 
matter  of  hours. 

A  century  ago.  communication  was  a 
lengthy  and  tedious  operation.  Today 
It  is  instantaneous. 

<«J^l^i^^  ^^^  ^^  o'  **e  world  has 
indeed  shrunk  and  physical  barriers  and 
boundaries  have  all  but  disappeared,  the 
lines  of  distinction  between  ^ples  the 
differences  and  coroUary  friction  among 
them  have  persisted  and  prevaUed,  be- 
o?^.  ^^^y  *^ave  failed  to  reach  each 
other's  souls  and  spirits. 

Beneath  this  failure  to  achieve  inter- 
national understanding  Ues  largely  one 
reason-iUiteracy.  For  even  2e  woS! 
drous  advantages  provided  by  modem 
communications  faculties  are  negated 

bilfn V^^  "^^^^^  ^°^d  is  not  coSpre- 
hended  nor  understood.  '^^'^^ 

Aside  from  the  heavy  drag  It  exerts 

on  mternauonal  affairs.  Illiteracy,  as 

many  of  us  would  admit,  also  Ues  at  the 

r!^X?^  °^L?^  problem  of  racial  mi- 
norities within  our  own  borders.    This  is 

Hr^J^^^Pv'^^'y  Congress  has  spent  much 
H?f  ^V"®  consideration  of  measures 
Son  remedy  tiiis  unhappy  situa- 

f*,??"**^  '  "^^  ^  "°*«  ^^  pleasure 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  endeavo-s 
along  this  Une.  Many  of  our  feUow  clti- 
f^m.^%  generously  engaged  in  Uie  un- 
f^^  ^f?'''  °'  eradicating  lUiteracy. 
and  in  the  process  improving  under- 
standing among  peoples  of  divergent 
origins,  as  weU  as  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  to  seek  their  future  under  the 
TsteS  ^'l^ssings  of  our  democratic 

I  cite  with  justifiable  pride  the  activi- 
ties Of  a  nationwide  organization  which 
is  very  active— especially  among  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  descent— in  my  home 
State  of  CaUfomia. 

K-^i^H?.^^^*^^"®^  ^s  ^^ovm  as  the  Lau- 
Sff  H^'"f^^»f^^-  I^  founder  and 
president   Is   Prank    C.   Laubach.     His 

ntffi?  S"i  ^^^  °°^"  program  has  en- 
listed dedicated,  unselfish  workers.  As 
a  result,  his  organization  has  been  in- 
strumental in  eradicating  UUteracy 
among  those  less  fortunate  in  our  South- 
west. It  has  helped  to  improve  their  lot 
and  as  a  result,  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  better  themselves  In 
our  society. 

More  than  this,  the  Laubach  Literacy 
Fund  has  expanded  Its  sphere  of  activi- 
ties  to  Include  projects  in  South  America 
and  Asia  wheie  there  are  now  a  good 
number  of  Americans  helping  duly-con- 
stituted governments  fight  the  blight  of 
illiteracy. 

They  and  their  other  unnamed  co- 
workers in  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
projects  of  the  Laubach  Literacy  Fund 
justly  deserve  our  appreciation  and 
gratitude  for  their  pubUc-spirited  work 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
^nt  that  an  article  In  the  San  Clemente 
Sun-Post  for  Starch  3.  1963.  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcow).  -Hie  article 
detafls  the  effect  of  the  program  I  have 
outUned. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
FoKEicN  Born  LxARNoro  Enolisb  bt  Object 

AaSOCIATION 

(By  Beth  O.  Murphy) 

Damlan  Oroeco  Is  16.  Tall  with  a  deeply 
bronzed  akin,  flashing  the  smile  that  Is 
typical  of  his  race,  he's  a  Oulllver  among  his 
pygmy  schoolmates  in  the  7th  grade  in  the 
CaplBtrano  school  district.  Now  and  then, 
both  in  school  and  on  the  playground  he 
senses  that  the  ripples  of  mirth  from  his 
mateys  is  agin'  him  rather  than  for  him.  but 
he  laughs  too.  Some  day,  very  soon,  hell 
know  the  meaning  of  the  laughter,  for  he's 
learning  English,  and  fast,  under  the  Lau- 
bach  literacy  program  instituted  here  last 
June. 

Rlgaberto  Oarcla,  aged  24,  is  husky,  a 
labtH'er  at  the  San  Onofre  Ranch.  What  be 
learns  at  the  twice-weekly  evening  lessons 
In  the  education  center  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  he  carries  back  to  his  fel- 
low Mexican  nationals.  The  program  Is  de- 
signed for  that  purpose. 

In  front  of  the  two  boys  is  the  teacher, 
with  a  chart.  She  points  to  a  picture.  It 
depicts  an  ear. 

"This  is  one  ear,"  says  Damian,  clutching 
at  his  right  lobe. 

"This  is  the  other  ear,"  says  Rlgaberto, 
touching  his  left  lobe. 

"We  have  two  ears,"  they  both  chorus. 
Teacher  looks  pleased. 

"This  is  a  dish. 

"This  is  my  arm. 

"This  is  a  apple."  Teacher  softly  re- 
peats "an  apple,"  but  lays  no  stress  on  the 
correction.  They  proceed  to  their  extremi- 
ties and  suddenly  And  out  that  one  and  one 
don't  make  two  "foots,"  but  two  feet. 

Teachers  In  this  kind  of  learning  always 
praise  the  learner.  Thus  they  feel  a  free- 
dom to  try,  knowing  that  they  are  not  losing 
face.  English  is  the  hardest  of  all  lan- 
guages to  learn.  As  a  single  example  of 
what  a  foreigner  is  up  against  In  the  be- 
wildering changes  nuig  on  the  same  Eng- 
lish spelling,  let  the  reader  try  this:  "I 
shoiild  come  though  a  tough  cough  plough 
through  me." 

Learning  is  by  association  of  pictured 
word  and  simple  vocabulary.  Dr.  Prank  Lau- 
b(u:h  instituted  this  kind  of  crash  linguistic 
program,  known  as  each  one  teach  one, 
some  36  years  ago  In  the  Philippines  when 
illiteracy  was  84  percent.  Enormously  suc- 
cessfxil,  he  carried  the  work  of  devising  al- 
phabets where  none  existed,  teaching  the 
language  of  the  country.  In  96  countries 
and  in  274  languages  (which  Include  nximer- 
ous  primitive  dialects  in  primitive  places) 
he  emphasized  the  simplicity  with  which 
each  learner  could  teach  another  illiterate. 

It's  no  accident  that  this  program  is 
tc«-ched  In  this  city,  so  close  to  the  Mexi- 
can border,  from  whence  come  families  for 
seasonal  work.  Here  too,  hardly  realized,  live 
niimerous  Japanese,  Korean,  Italian,  French 
any  other  nationalities,  wives  of  servicemen 
attached  to  Camp  Pendleton. 

"It  is  for  us  good."  says  Cella  Corona,  a 
sprayer  with  the  local  Gregorl  Copper  Co. 
She's  teamed  up  In  her  duo  with  Btrlvina 
Ramirez  (one  teacher  to  two  pupils  only). 
Together,  with  liberal  hard  play,  in  English, 
they  convey  that  they  love  America  and 
would  like  to  speak  the  language  freely. 

The  advised  method  of  teaching  the  Lau- 
bach  literacy  program,  uses  the  picture-word 
cliart,  followed  by  handling  of  the  actual 
materials.  The  cup  is  on  hand,  so  is  the 
dish,  so  is  the  apple,  so  are  the  various 
household  items  a  girl  would  want  to  de- 
fine. Ethellne  knows  all  the  words  pertain- 
ing to  cooking  (she  Is  a  housekeeper) .  Both 
she  and  her  companion  recognize  the  cook- 
ing vessels  and  what  articles  around  a  home 
are    called    in    English.      They    both    burst 


into  gales  of  laughter  when  they  pronounce 
"bird"  or  "girl."  They  are  thrown  by  the 
staccato  sound.  The  majority  of  languages 
are  phonetic.  That  is,  each  vowel  and  con- 
sonant get  full  value.  Not  so  in  English. 
It  is  filled  with  idioms,  exceptions,  and  an 
average  of  six  aorts  of  sound  for  each 
vowel. 

But  along  with  learning,  these  twice- 
weekly  meetings  are  a  social  party  for  the 
oftentimes  lonely  foreigners  Isolated  in 
tight  little  groups  here.  Sometimes  papa 
and  mama  come  bringing  their  flock.  They 
have  no  place  to  leave  the  youngsters.  The 
children  are  beautifully  behaved.  The  older 
children  manifest  concern  for  their  parents. 
They  want  to  be  with  them.  "They  may  be 
afraid."  the  children  say.  Children  readily 
attain  language  ability  in  school  but  at 
home,  unless  the  parents  too  can  apeak  Eng- 
lish, they  revert  to  their  own  tongue. 

Some  18  adults  were  {Mresent  at  the  classes 
on  George  Washington's  Birthday.  The  les- 
son had  been  about  him.  They  had  spoken 
of  his  being  the  Father  of  his  Country.  He 
had  a  wife  named  Iifartha.  He  was  a  farmer. 
He  was  a  very  honest  man.  He  was  a  lib- 
erator like  Juarez  and  Father  Hidalgo.  He 
was  asked  if  he  had  cut  down  a  cherry  tree, 
and  he  said  yes,  he  did  it. 

That  evening  the  teachers  had  provided 
cookies  made  like  hatchets,  little  American 
flags  and  napkins.  This  was  a  real  party. 
They  loved  it. 

Some  60  people  have  now  taken  the  course 
in  its  6  months'  inception  in  San  Clemente. 
Their  meeting  place  here  is  a  convenience. 
The  program  belongs  to  no  creed,  color,  or 
race.  It  is  universal.  In  farflung  countries, 
they  meet  In  the  open,  or  in  a  thatched  hut. 
To  each  is  given  the  power  ot  teaching 
another. 

Oftentimes,  a  brilliant  student  in  his  own 
country  comes  to  take  the  program,  so  that 
he  may  go  home  and  pass  on  the  Laubach 
method.  Currently,  Alfonso  LaCuesta,  aged 
26,  from  Mexican,  hc4>es  to  do  Just  that. 

Officers  and  chairmen  of  the  South  Coast 
Literacy  Council  in  this  area  are  Mrs.  F.  Line, 
president;  J.  Leslie  Putnam,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Roy  Rudolph,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Zack  Magneas, 
devotions;  Mrs.  Victor  Semrau.  publicity; 
Birs.  Jean  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Dora  Reese,  co- 
ordinators for  the  teaching  course. 

More  volunteers  in  this  heart-warming  ex- 
perience are  needed.  A  few  hours  teaches 
the  method.  Mrs.  Line,  OT  6-9131  or  Mrs. 
Lyman,  GT  6-5256  will  supply  needed  infor- 
mation. 


Mr.  Fischer  writes: 


IN 


THIRD-COUNTRY      NATIONALS 
AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  told  that  there  are  hundreds — per- 
haps thousands — of  technical  jobs  being 
filled  by  third -country  nationals  In  some 
of  our  AID  projects  overseas.  My  source 
is  George  E.  Fischer,  secretary  of  the 
nonprofit  Overseas  Craftsman's  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  City. 

For  example,  Mr.  Fischer  tells  me,  on 
an  AID  project  in  Cambodia  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Philippine  nationals  are 
performing  such  jobs  as  operating  heavy 
earth -moving  eqiiipment  for  which  there 
are  qualified  Americans  available. 

Mr.  Fischer  points  out  that  AID'S 
manuals  state  clearly  that  third-country 
nationals  may  be  hired  only  if  qualified 
American  teclinicians  are  not  available. 

Another  example  he  cites — though  not 
an  AID  project^is  the  employment  of 
some  140  Philippine  nationals  to  re- 
habilitate facilities  on  tj^ihoon-struck 
Guam,  a  U.S.  possession. 


I  am  totaUy  unable  to  understand  «. 
our  American  tax  dollars  continue  toS  ^ 
to  provide  employment  for  thirdH^,.!!!!? 
nationals  when  we  do  have  qualified  r-^ 
In  the  United  States  to  perform  these V**"* 
tlons.  ~«^  nine. 

Fischer  observes  that  many  of  the  ink. 
could  be  filled  from  the  heavy  ranb/r! 
our  unemployed  in  the  United  StaS 

And  he  adds  that  there  are  any  man 
ber  of  qualified  secretarial  and  clerSj 
personnel  in  the  United  States  who  m^ 
be  overjoyed  at  the  opportunity  of  wort 
ing  on  AID  projects  overseas.  ^^" 

Mr.  Fischer  states  there  are  at  1^ 
605  jobs  being  held  by  thlrd-cmS 
nationals  in  the  Far  East  and  aouuJwS 
Asia  alone — and  probably  many  moi^ 

I  think  Mr.  Fischer's  complaints  tn 
worthy  of  competent  and  thorough  ta 
vestigation  and  correction,  and  I  am  t»k^ 
ing  steps  to  help  to  assiu'e  that  this  wm 
be  done,  as  it  should  be  done. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED  HAWAn 
LAND  LAW 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  readoi 
of  the  Congressional  Recoro  to  an  to- 
spiring  and  eloquent  sermon  entitled 
"When  Small  People  Think  Big,"  «- 
cently  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Abrahaa 
K.  Akaka,  of  Honolulu.  The  settinf  for 
his  message  was  the  historic  HawaUao 
Kawaiahao  Church,  across  the  sqoare 
from  lolanl  Palace,  the  seat  of  Hawtll'i 
State  government. 

Inside  the  palace,  where  the  Statelet- 
islature  is  meeting,  a  group  of  senatOQ 
is  vigorously  attempting  to  enact  tato 
law  a  land  measure  which  many  leadm 
of  the  Hawaiian  community  and  maoy 
others  greatly  fear  will  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  citizens  of  Hawaiian  and  put- 
Hawaiian  blood. 

A  substantially  similar  measure  hai  al- 
ready passed  the  Hawaii  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Under  the  proposed  senate  measuie. 
landowners  such  as  the  Bishop  estttt, 
a  charitable  educational  trust  estab- 
lished by  Princess  Bemice  Pauahi  Blib- 
op,  whose  main  source  of  revenue  ii 
land  lease  rentals,  would  be  compelled 
to  sell  lands  leased  for  15  years  or  longer 
if  the  lessee  desires  to  buy. 

The  trustees  of  the  Bishop  estate  hsfe 
used  the  income  of  the  trust  for  the 
maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  Kame- 
hameha  Schools  for  students  of  Hawaiian 
and  Part-Hawaiian  blood,  now  number- 
ing about  2,500  students. 

Plans  are  underway  to  enlarge  the  en- 
rollment to  3.500  students,  to  hold  dasM 
on  our  neighbor  islands,  and  to  prorlde 
adult  education  instruction. 

To  understand  the  full  significance  of 
the  land  measure  to  the  people  of  Ha- 
waiian and  Part-Hawaiian  blood,  we 
must  understand  that  the  Hawaiian 
people — that  is.  the  Polsmesians— wert 
the  first  to  settle  these  mid-Pacific  is- 
lands in  the  Hawaiian  chain.  They  Mved 
in  isolation  for  about  a  thousand  yean; 
but  when  foreigners  discovered  their 
islands,  the  warmhearted  natives  wd- 
comed  with  graciousness  and  generositf 
these  aliens  of  many  tongues,  of  many 
skins,  and  of  many  cultural  backgrounds. 


The  fact  that  the  multiracial,  multi- 
rijtural.  multicolored  citizens  of  Ha- 
^  live  in  harmony  and  concord  today 
due  In  great  measure  to  the  aloha 
foirlt,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  mani- 
fMted  by  the  native  Hawaiian  people. 
irblch   they    transmitted    to    all    new- 

""^  the  decades  went  by.  the  number 
of  native  Hawaiians  in  relation  to  other 
o«ople8  on  the  islands  steadily  dimin- 
^jpd,  and  their  voice  in  island  life  be- 
^j0g  relatively  weaker.  Whereas  once 
the  native  Hawaiians  were  the  major 
jflinic  group  in  Hawaii,  now  the  Ha- 
^niiMD  and  Part-Hawaiian  people  com- 
jgjge  only  about  17  percent  of  our  total 
population. 

TlJe  Hawaiian  people  are  a  gentle  peo- 
ple; and  In  the  fiercely  competitive  world, 
th^  chose  not  to  struggle  for  power  or 
yeendancy  over  others.  Instead,  with 
nttieace  and  without  rancor,  they  have 
eoilured  the  gradual  decline  of  their 
preponderant  majority,  the  steady  ero- 
(iofi  of  their  economic  substance,  princi- 
p^iiy  land,  and  the  lessening  of  their 
gorernmental  infiuence  in  Hawaii. 

But  the  current  attempt  to  take  away 
their  last  and  biggest  tangible  asset,  the 
eleemosynary  landed  estates  held  in  trust 
for  the  Hawaiian  people,  tested  their 
patience  beyond  the  breaking  point. 
Such  is  their  deep  concern  and  anxiety 
that  the  Hawaiian  societies  have  joined 
forces  to  counter  what  they  overwhelm- 
iQgly  regard  as  a  real  threat  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Hawaiian  people.  To  express 
their  deep  feeling,  they  gathered  at 
Kawaiahao  Church,  met  in  prayer,  lis- 
tened to  their  pastor,  who  counseled 
restraint  and  dignified  conduct,  and 
then,  under  fiaming  torches,  and  singing 
hymns,  they  marched  in  parade  to  the 
palace,  to  protest  the  land  bill. 

Later— on  Sunday,  April  21 — Reverend 
Akaka,  himself  the  proud  possessor  of 
native  Hawaiian  blood,  and  the  shepherd 
of  his  flock,  spoke  strongly  against  moves 
(0  Jeopardize  these  remaining  assets 
devoted  to  the  children,  the  orphans,  the 
destitute,  and  the  aped  of  Hawaiian  an- 
cestry—Indeed, to  all  the  native  Hawai- 
ian people.  He  urged  that  the  Elameha- 
meha  schools,  the  Bishop  Estate,  the 
liliuokalani  Trust,  and  Limalllo  Home 
be  protected  and  preserved  and  held  in- 
violate for  all  time  for  the  native  people 
of  Hawaii. 

Reverend  Akaka  Issued  a  clarion  call 
for  the  Hawaiian  people  and  the  friends 
of  the  Hawaiian  people  to  seek  justice 
for  the  native  Hawaiian  people,  who,  as 
he  pointed  out,  once  constituted  a  proud 
nation  to  whom  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
belonged.     He  said: 

Let  It  not  be  said  to  native  people  In  other 
uUons  that  the  native  people  of  Hawaii 
liad  to  plead  for  the  last  precious  things 
Ukey  have  inherited  and  that  they  own  as 
»  people,  that  the  poor  were  deprived  In 
I»Tor  of  the  rich. 

Reverend  Akaka  told  his  parishioners 
that  they  carmot  "just  wait  and  hope  for 
»  best  that  never  materializes."  He  ex- 
horted them  to  "try  by  faith  to  Uke  hold 
of  life  and  discipline  our  lives  to  high 
purpose." 

The  particular  circumstances  which 
inspired  Reverend  Akaka  are  unique  to 
Hawaii.    But  his  message  of  hope  and 


inspiration  has  universal  application  for 
minority  peoples  everjrwhere.  His  plea 
for  united  action  by  native  Hawaiian 
people  and  concentration  on  fundamen- 
tals that  unite,  and  not  on  details  that 
divide  their  strength,  is  sound  counsel 
for  Cuban  exiles  in  America  who  long 
to  set  free  their  homeland,  for  captive 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  who  yearn  for 
liberty  and  self-determination,  and  for 
downtrodden  minorities,  wherever  they 
may  be. 

In  order  that  others  may  have  the 
benefit  of  Reverend  Akaka's  stirring 
message.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  sermon  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Small  People  Think  Big 
(By  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  K.  Akalca) 

This  Is  a  critical  and  Important  week  for 
our  Hawaiian  people,  and  my  sermon  Is  en- 
tlUed  "When  Small  People  Think  Big."  Be- 
cause of  the  Maryland  law  matter,  I  would 
like  to  speak  of  our  need  as  a  people  and 
to  ask  for  the  understanding  and  the  help 
of  o\u-  friends  here  in  our  Islands. 

This  Is  the  season  we  call  Eastertide. 
Eastertide  is  the  season  of  Resurrection  and 
new  llfe'for  Christians  everywhere;  and  this 
morning  I  have  chosen  for  our  text  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  this  situation 
in  which  our  Lord  Is  picking  his  disciples. 
Our  Lord  calls  Philip  to  follow  Him;  and 
then  Philip  finds  Nathanael  and  sajrs  to  Na- 
thanael,  "We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph."  Nathanael 
cannot  believe  that  the  Messiah  could  come 
out  of  such  a  small  town  as  Nazareth  and 
so  he  asks  Philip,  "Can  anything  good  come 
out  of  Nazareth?"  In  Nathanael's  voice  Is 
honesty,  and  no  guile,  but  Philip  Ignores 
the  question  and  he  does  not  argue  with 
Nathanael.    He  merely  says,  "Come  and  see." 

One  of  the  most  eye-catching  ads  I've  seen 
recently  Is  one  put  out  by  the  Volkswagen 
people.  Smack  in  the  center  of  a  whole  big 
page  of  a  magazine  is  the  picture  of  a  tiny 
car  with  the  words,  "Think  small."  This 
was  a  small  car's  way  of  thinking  big  and 
Volkswagen  sales  today  prove  the  success 
that  comes  when  small  things  or  places,  or 
people  think  big. 

Yesterday  morning  I  had  the  joy  of  visiting 
in  the  home  of  Minnie  Miller  and  saying  the 
prayers  of  blessing  upon  the  home.  She  is 
one  of  our  Hawaiian  mothers,  a  makua.  a 
member  of  our  Ka&humanu  Society,  who 
bought  a  tiny  piece  of  land  by  the  Ala  Wal — 
only  about  3,000  square  feet,  and  on  It  was 
a  tiny  house  when  she  bought  It.  It  was  a 
drab  and  rundown  little  house,  when  she 
bought  It.  But  with  her  own  hands,  she 
knocked  out  some  of  the  walls,  repainted,  re- 
fiirblshed  until  now  It  looks  like  a  big  house. 
She  started  with  something  small  and  un- 
promising but  with  fresh  ideas  about  how  to 
moke  the  little  house  look  big  and  more 
attractive,  she  has  something  now  that  Is 
new  and  beautiful  and  that  looks  big.  I  am 
very  proud  of  this  Hawaiian  mother. 

A  few  days  ago  a  haole  friend  of  mine  said, 
"You  Hawaiians  are  the  only  racial  group 
that  does  not  vote  as  a  block.  Of  aU  the 
people  in  Hawaii,  you  have  the  deepest  needs 
and  these  needs  could  be  easily  filled  if  you 
used  your  voting  power,  but  I  don't  suppose 
the  Hawaiians  will  ever  achieve  the  neces- 
sary solidarity."  To  me,  this  friend  sounded 
something  like  Nathanael  saying,  "Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  the  Hawaiians?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  within  the 
Hawaiian  people  themselves.  What  happens 
to  us  depends  ui>on  what  kind  of  thinking 
goes  on  in  our  heads  and  In  our  hearts,  even 
while  obsession  with  economic  achievement 


on  the  part  of  our  culture  and  our  society 
tends  to  bury  coldly  the  Hawaiians  with 
Maryland  law  efficiency.  It's  a  shame  and 
disgrace,  I  think,  to  any  country  when  the 
native  people  within  that  country  have  to 
plead  and  beg  not  for  a  handout,  not  for 
something  new,  but  for  the  last  remaining 
things  they  still  own  as  a  people,  things 
desperately  needed  for  their  redemption  and 
renewal.  I  think  It's  a  shame  when  they 
have  to  plead  that  these  not  be  taken  from 
them. 

Governor  Burns  in  his  statement  to  the 
Hawaiian  Civic  Club  meeting  in  Kona  last 
week  is  reported  to  have  advised  our  Ha- 
waiian people  to  forget  race  and  special  priv- 
ilege. There  is  a  certain  poignancy  to  such 
advice  to  our  Hawaiians,  and  this  poignancy 
Is  due  to  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  while  pro- 
fessing love  for  otu-  Hawaiian  people  he 
seemed  to  speak  without  sufficient  under- 
standing of  the  deepest  feelings  of  our 
Hawaiians.  We  are  not  asking  for  special 
privilege.  We  are  asking  that  all  other  races 
in  Hawaii  remember  the  HawaUan  and  how 
much  he  has  given  and  lost  in  the  past;  that 
they  remember  how  great  his  present  need 
is;  and  that  they  remember  what  his  future 
would  be  like  if  he  is  deprived  of  the  last 
things  he  now  owns. 

On  one  hand,  it  is  a  loving  thing  for  Gov- 
ernor Burns  to  profess  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  our  Hawaiian  people.  But  I  think 
it's  a  tragic  thing  when  the  way  suggested  to 
our  higher  well-being  misses  the  mark.  The 
advice  that  our  Hawaiian  i>eople  or  any  race 
or  power  entity  forget  Itself  cannot  be  taken 
seriously  In  a  competitive,  cooperative  sit- 
uation. The  reason  why  It  caimot  be  taken 
seriously  and  why  it  cannot  succeed  is  that, 
if  I  may  use  the  ukulele  as  an  lUustration  (I 
wish  I  had  the  ukulele  here,  but  think  of  the 
ukulele) ,  this  approach  tends  to  force  all  the 
strings  on  Cod's  multiracial  uktilele  to  the 
same  pitch;  or  it  wotild  drive  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  Individuality  of  the 
strings;  or  It  can  even  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  the  string  that  is  tuituned. 

What  an  awful  ukulele  it  would  be  if  all 
the  strings  were  tuned  alike;  or  if  one  or 
more  strings  were  missing.  U  the  ukulele 
strings  were  tuned  alike,  the  thin  strings, 
capable  of  a  higher  pitch.  woiUd  be  tuned 
too  low;  the  thick  strings  that  should  be 
tuned  low,  would  be  txined  too  high.  No- 
body is  comfortable.  Every  string  hopes 
for  the  moment  when  It  can  be  itself  rather 
than  forget  Itself — when  it  can  have  and 
keep  its  Wesak  Day,  or  Its  Narclsstis  Festival, 
or  its  Rizal  Day  and  its  Native  Lands.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  string  can 
forget  itself  untU  It  has  first  affirmed  Itself. 
Then  It  can  make  Its  contribution  to  society, 
but  only  after  it  has  attained  Its  own  proper 
pitch. 

No  string  can  forget  itself,  can  forget  who 
it  is  and  what  it  is;  and  no  string  can  be 
forgotten  until  it  achieves  the  pitch  that  is 
proper  for  Itself  in  the  sight  o£  Ood.  A  string 
that  needs  tuning  should  not  be  forgotten. 
A  race  or  a  string  passes  from  noisemaklng 
to  musicmaking  when  it  is  helped  up  or 
when  it  comes  up  to  Its  right  individual 
pitch.  Only  then  can  It  forget  Itself,  forget 
itself  into  the  harmony  of  the  Instrument; 
only  then  can  It  be  forgotten  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment In  the  total  well-being  of  the  Instru- 
ment. The  good  society  recognizes  its  re- 
sponsibility and  debt  to  the  string  or  strings 
that  need  tuning. 

This  is  the  great  thing:  this  is  the  great 
idea  that  our  Hawaiian  people  and  Hawaii 
can  give  to  the  world  today.  We  need  to  see 
life  whole,  and  we  need  to  see  its  parts.  We 
need  to  be  teaching  the  truth  that  the 
essence  of  Aloha  is  the  affirming  of  one's 
God-given  individuality,  but  In  a  way  that 
gives  creatively  of  the  self  and  receives  grate- 
fully the  harmonic  resonances  of  one's 
neighbors. 

Being  in  tune  and  being  on  pitch  with 
God  means  that  ours  is  not  raw  power  and 
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wild  Individuality,  or  partiality.  Raw  power 
and  wild  Individuality  without  Ood's  Justice 
is  the  source  of  evil  in  the  world.  Hitler's 
master  race  Is  an  example  of  sucb  evil.  But 
a  race's  power  that  la  tempered  with  Justice 
Is  better.  However,  without  Aloha  to  sweeten 
Justice,  man's  use  of  power  Is  not  good 
enough.  Our  Job,  therefore,  is  to  tune  up 
the  world  to  God's  pitch — not  to  forget  race 
but  to  affirm  it,  in  tbe  spirit  of  Ood,  that 
is,  in  the  spirit  of  Justice  and  Aloha.  It  is 
written.  "What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee  but  to  do  Justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  your  Ood." 

Statistics  show  that  our  Hawaiian  people 
as  a  whole  are  the  neediest  of  all  the  races 
In  Hawaii.  Certainly,  we  do  have  some  rich 
Hawalians,  and  others  who  own  lands,  but 
it  Is  the  poor  that  mxist  not  be  forgotten. 
Our  Alii  gave  their  estate — the  Bishops 
estate,  the  Liliuokalanl  estate,  the  Lunalilo 
estate — these  were  given  primarily  for  the 
poor  among  our  Hawalians.  We  need  to 
bring  our  folks  up  then  to  tune,  and  this 
tuning  we  must  do  with  the  help  of  almighty 
Ood.  We  can't  do  it  without  Him.  Prayer- 
fully, we  Hawalians  must  now  do  our  own 
thinking,  our  own  deciding,  our  own  self- 
afflrming.  Becaiise  we  are  the  poorest  in 
the  land,  we  Hawalians  face  a  supreme  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  for  growth,  and  for 
Improvement.  Our  council  of  Hawaiian  or- 
ganizations seeks  to  take  advantage  of  this 
great  opportunity. 

We  rejoice  in  the  rich  racial  and  cultiu"al 
individualities  in  our  community  because 
these  are  like  the  different  sounds  of  differ- 
ent strings  on  God's  ukulele.  And  as  each 
string  first  affirms  itself,  then  it  can  forget 
Itself  into  the  well-being  of  others.  It  can- 
not do  the  latter  without  first  doing  the 
former. 

I  have  not  read  Governor  Burns'  speech  in 
its  entirety,  but  what  was  reported  of  it 
impresses  me  as  being  only  half  right.  He 
has  the  cart  but  not  the  horse.  He  would 
be  all  right,  I  believe,  if  he  now  put  the 
horse  before  the  cart  by  insisting  first  that 
the  gifts  of  God,  of  our  Alii  for  the  self-de- 
velopment of  our  native  Hawaiian  people, 
gifts  so  necessary  to  our  right  pitch  and 
by  which  our  individuality  can  be  creatively 
affirmed,  and  these  are  the  Kamehameha 
Schools  and  Bishop  Estate,  the  Liliuokalani 
Trust  and  its  work  with  orphans  and  desti- 
tute Hawaiian  children,  and  Lunalilo  Home 
to  care  for  ovir  aging  Hawalians,  that  these 
gifts  be  protected  and  preserved  and  held 
Inviolate  for  our  native  people  of  Hawaii 
for  all  time.  Justice  to  our  native  people 
will  be  served  when  our  Hawaiian  eleemosy- 
nary estates  are  excluded  from  land  and  leg- 
islation. I  urge  all  friends  and  our  Hawaiian 
people  to  call  on  our  Governor  and  legisla- 
ture for  Justice  to  our  native  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple, who  once  was  a  proud  nation,  not  tribes 
of  wandering  Indians,  and  to  whom  these 
islands  belonged. 

Let  it  not  be  said  to  native  people  in  other 
nations  that  the  native  people  of  Hawaii  had 
to  plead  for  the  preservation  ot  the  last 
precious  things  they  have  Inherited  and  that 
they  own  as  a  people.  That  the  poor  were 
deprived  In  favor  of  the  rich. 

If  ever  a  people  needed  to  expand  their 
thoughts  about  themselves,  it  Is  our  Ha- 
waiian people  who  must  \ise  our  own  heads 
and  make  our  own  plans  now.  We  must 
listen  to  the  advice  of  others  but  we  must 
also  examine  that  advice  very  carefully. 

Like  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  born  in  a 
stable,  for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the 
irm.  about  whose  hometown  It  was  derisively 
asked,  "Can  anything  good  come  out  of 
Nazareth?"  We  must  let  oxu:  Lord  Jesus 
turn  our  Hawaiian  people  and  our  Hawaii 
into  a  meaningful  people,  into  a  significant 
spot  of  hope  for  peace  in  oiu*  world.  It  Is  for 
this  high  purpose  that  Kamehameha  Schools 
was  founded  and  it  is  this  high  purpose  that 
our  State  should  honor  and  keep  for  our 
native  people  and  for  Hawaii.    It  is  a  purpose 


higher  than  dollars  and  cents  and  material 
considerations.  It  has  to  do  with  the  salva- 
tion of  a  native  people  and  the  redemption 
fit  mankind.  Our  Hawaiian  people  are  a 
small  people  today,  but  they  are  beginning 
to  think  big,  beginning  to  have  the  coxirage 
to  stand  up  for  their  beliefs  and  their  con- 
victions, to  assert  the  spirit  of  Kamehameha 
as  well  as  the  gentle  spirit  of  Pauahl. 

We  have  something  unique  to  give  the 
world,  something  in  which  the  hopes  and 
the  fears  of  the  future  are  gathered.  Our 
Lord  Jesus  is  saying  to  tis  as  He  said  to 
Philip  and  Nathaniel  long  ago,  •"FoUow  Me. 
follow  Me."  We  will  follow,  for  without 
Him  we  lose  our  way  and  our  identity. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  holds  steady  for  us  the 
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on  the  Mount  for  the  salvation  of  th« 
and  for  our  own  salvation. 

May  we  be  faithful  to  His  caU. 


•ork( 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  Qp  op^ 

ATOR     KUCHEL    ON     THURfio^' 
MAY  2  "«UAY, 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President  I  h... 

discussed  with  the  majority  leader  th 
request  I  am  about  to  make:  I  ask  unan* 
imous  consent  that  following  the  mo™' 
ing  hour  on  Thursday,  i  be  recognir^y," 
to  speak.  ^^• 

The     PRESIDING 
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great  landmarks  of  the  past— Opukahala  and      there  objection?     Without  obl«K.tJ/«  . 
Kanul.    Kaukeaoull    and    Malo,    Kaahumanu      ic  ^n  nrtiprt^  ""jctuoD,  it 


and  Pauhal.  LunalUo  and  Kekela.  Our  mod- 
ern world  is  different  from  theirs,  yes,  but 
the  Christian  faith  of  Bernice  Pauahl  Is. 
fortunately,  the  strongest  part  of  her  will. 
She  wanted  to  see  the  children  of  her  race 
become  moral  rather  than  immoral  men  and 
women;  become  good  and  industrious  people; 
became  creative  persons  in  their  generations. 
She  wanted  us  to  think  big,  so  she  wrote 
in  her  will  that  all  trustees  and  teachers  at 
Kamehameha  Schools  must  forever  be  Prot- 
estant Christians.  She  knew  how  the  men 
and  women  of  the  past  who  had  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  our  Lord  Jesus  took  their 
healing  and  redeeming  faith  around  the 
world,  changed  the  climate  of  their  genera- 
tions, and  left  a  mark  upon  the  world  that 
could  not  be  wiped  out. 

From  a  small,  unknown  people,  they  be- 
came a  people  with  divine  identification, 
sons  of  God  In  a  godless  world;  they  were 
people  who  took  their  cue  from  Jesus  Christ 
their  Lord  and  from  no  one  else.  Can  any- 
thing good  come  out  of  the  Hawaiian  peo- 
ple? A  new  vitality  is  already  appearing 
among  us.  Out  of  drab  little  Nazareth,  the 
hope  and  faith  of  Christianity  came.  Out  of 
our  Hawaiian  people  great  things  will  come 
as  we  begin  to  think  greatly.  It  isn't  what 
a  people  have  been  In  the  past  that  matters 
most,  but  what  we  are  to  become  In  the  fu- 
ture. What  visions  call  us  forward;  what 
motives  impel;  what  thoughts  and  feelings 
fill  our  hearts.  It  Is  the  spirit  of  Christ 
inside  of  us  and  the  high  piurpose  He  sets 
for  us  that  will  matter  most  in  the  days 
to  come. 

This  Is  one  reason  why  Kamehameha 
schools  and  the  Christian  training  of  our 
young  people  is  so  important  to  our  people. 
Most  of  all  we  need  today  a  vision  of  Ood,  a 
vision  of  what  life  can  become.  Philip 
found  the  vision  and  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  when  Nathaniel  did  not  believe 
and  questioned,  Philip  said,  "Come  and  see." 
We  Hawaiian  people  must  be  careful  not 
to  get  lost  in  a  maze  of  trivial  goals  and  ac- 
tivities. Our  time  and  oiur  life  are  wasted 
if  we  run  after  things  that  really  do  not  mat- 
ter. We  cannot  be  a  people  who  Just  wait 
and  hofw  for  a  best  that  never  materializes. 
We  must  try  by  faith  to  take  hold  of  life 
and  discipline  our  lives  to  high  purpose. 

And  when  o\u  life  on  this  earth  is  ended, 
what  will  we  hold  up  for  Ood  to  see  of  It? 
I  hope  that  the  big  thinking  we  will  do.  each 
one  of  us,  will  have  brought  us  close  to 
our  Lord,  will  have  transformed  our  own 
lives  by  the  power  of  His  spirit,  will  be  a 
testimony  of  the  blessings  of  new  life  and 
the  resurrection  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
brings  to  all  the  poor  In  spirit,  the  mourners, 
the  meek,  the  hungry  and  thirsty  after 
righteousness,  the  merciful,  the  pure  in 
heart,  the  peacemakers,  and  the  persecuted 
for  righteoxisness'  sake.  Indeed,  our  Lord 
calls  to  UB  to  bear  His  name  on  our  fore- 
heads, to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  be  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  to  let  our  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  our 
good  works,  not  to  glorify  us  but  to  glorify 
our  Father  who  Is  In  Heaven.  He  calls  us  to 
l}e,  to  be  the  people  described  In  His  Sermon 


is  so  ordered. 


EUMINATINO  POLITICS  PROM  n* 
FENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I  ub 
cosponsoring  a  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  to  keeps 
close  congressional  watch  on  the  huge 
contract  decisions  of  the  Defense  !>. 
partment,  and  to  let  the  public  knot 
exactly  what  political  influence,  if  am 
has  entered  into  these  determinatioiu. ' 

Recently,  Roscoe  Drummond  df^n 
with  this  situation  in  a  remarkably  able 
article;  and  I  ask  unanimous  coonat 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  ttie 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricon 
as  follows : 

Investigating    Defense — McNamaka's  Opm 
TO  CoNcaxss 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond ) 

The  much  Investigated  and  sometlOM 
harassed  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  llc- 
Namara,  and  his  deputy,  Roswell  Gllpatiie. 
favor  more  and  better  congressional  iiinstl- 
gatlon — not  less. 

They  mean  It. 

If  they  are  Invited,  they  are  prepared  to 
testify  in  favor  of  new  legislation  strenfUi- 
enlng  the  investigative  arm  of  CongreM  to 
check  on  the  huge  contract  decisions  of  Ux 
Defense  Department  and  to  put  every  nujor 
action  imder  the  lens  of  public  scrutiny. 

Both  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Ollpatric  hnt 
informed  Senator  Cliftoko  Cask,  RepubUeu. 
of  New  Jersey,  who  has  recently  Introdoceil 
bills  to  further  these  ends,  that  they  ire 
wholly  responsive  to  what  he  has  in  view. 
They're  for  It. 

After  the  uncomfortable  and  lacerstlnf 
Inquiry  Into  the  contract  for  the  TFI,  tl»» 
dual-service  fighter  plane — which  the  Hitj 
and  Air  Force  wanted  to  build  one  way  sad 
Mr.  McNamara  another — this  is  an  uncon- 
ventional response. 

And  a  welcome  one. 

But  Mr.  McNamara  is  an  unconventiontl 
public  official.  He  is  confident  without  be- 
ing arrogant.  He  has  sufficient  self-conA- 
dence  to  be  willing  to  adopt  a  policy  of  timely 
and  total  disclosure. 

If  I  understand  Mr.  McNamara  correctly, 
he  is  saying  that  if  Congress  wishes  to  let 
up  the  machinery  for  fuller,  continuous,  ud 
orderly  scrutiny  of  the  huge  Pentagon  con- 
tract decisions,  he  will  put  the  facts  In  Itt 
hands — and  on  the  public  record — at  every 
significant  decision-making  point. 

That's  good,  very  good. 

But  if  Congress  is  to  do  its  part  forcefully 
and  fairly.  It  will  need  to  strengthen  Itt 
mechanism  for  investigating  and  welghlnf 
the  facts.  This  is  why  Senator  Case  Is  pro- 
posing: 

1.  A  special  Joint  House-Senate  Investlfst- 
Ing  Committee  for  defense  and  space  con- 
tracts to  be  made  up  of  one  Democrat  uiA 
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gne  Republican  from  the  Senate  and  House 
^ed  Services  Committee,  from  the  two 
^proprUtlons  Committees,  and  from  the 
^ounlttees  on  Space  and  Government  Oper- 
ations 
2  A  requirement  that  all  communications 

sflectlng  these  contracts  from  any  source, 
ttcept  the  bidders,  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
Uon.  (!*»  other  words,  keep  the  lobbyists, 
wbetber  congressional,  executive,  or  private, 
in  the  open.) 

8.  Sufficiently  early  and  full  disclosure  of 
tlM  basis  on  which  these  contracts  are  award- 
ad  to  mske  possible  the  most  useful  congres- 
jjonsl  scrutiny. 

In  bis  letter  to  Senator  Cask,  Secretary 
llcHsmara  stated  that  be  is  "in  complete 
tgntment  with  these  objectives."  The  De- 
fense Department  Is  making  Its  own  study  of 
tue  wording  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
nske  sure  that,  in  its  view,  the  bill  accom- 
piuhes  Its  purposes  and  It  will  be  ready  to 
testify  when  and  if  called  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  Mr.  McNamara 
and  Mr.  Ollpatric  are  Just  panting  to  be  In- 
vestigated, that  they  relish  nothing  so  much 
w  having  Congress  constantly  looking  over 
their  shoulders  and  second-guessing  them. 

Tbey're  not  "Little  Lord  Pauntleroys."  But 
they  know  that  Congress  Is  going  to  Investi- 
gate them  whether  they  like  It  or  not — so 
they  have  decided  to  like  it.  They  also  know 
thst  In  allocating  billions  of  dollars  of  pub- 
lic funds  every  year.  It  ts  crucial  that  they 
maintain  public  confidence.  It  cant  be 
maintained  by  secrecy. 

Congress  has  the  right  and  duty  to  check 
on  how  the  executive  branch  uses  the  money 
It  appropriates.  But  congressional  Investiga- 
tion ought  to  be  continuous,  not  sporadic, 
eipertly  staffed,  conducted  In  an  atmosphere 
of  gettlng-at-the-facts,  not  Just  gettlng-at- 
tbe-culprlts. 

Itr.  McNamara  is  big  enough  to  say  yes. 
Congress  ought  to  take  him  up  on  it 
promptly. 

FAA  TOO  PAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Washington  Daily  News  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "FAA  Too  Pat." 
In  the  article  it  is  reported  that  the 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association 
recommends  a  cut  of  nearly  $300  million 
in  the  $886  million  budget  for  the  FAA. 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  such  a  recom- 
mendation made,  because  these  men 
use  the  faciUties  made  available  by  the 
PAA,  and  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
this  expenditure  by  the  Government  has 
been  rising  at  a  rate  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  justify.  It  has  risen  from  ap- 
proximately $220  million  in  1957  to  some 
$885  million  in  the  present  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
85  follows : 

FAA  Too  Fat 

The  Nation's  biggest  organization  of  prl- 
v»te  pilots  today  called  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  a  "fat  and  sated  Agency"  and 
urged  a  38  percent  cut  in  lu  budget. 

The  blast  came  from  the  90.000-member 
Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association  in 
»  27-page  document  filed  with  the  Senate 
Mid  House   Appropriations   Committees. 

AGFA  told  Congress  that  FAA's  »800  mil- 
lion budget  request  for  fiscal  1964  could  be 
cut  by  nearly  $294  million  without  affecting 
»lr  security. 

The  document  also  sharply  criticized  the 
civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  ignoring  inves- 
tigation of  general  aviation  accldenU.     It 


said  the  CAB  has  turned  this  aspect  of  air 
safety  over  to  the  FAA,  reevltlnf  in  about 
4.500  accidents  a  year  not  being  investigated 
by  an  Independent  group. 


WISCONSIN'S     GREAT     MINK 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  mink  industry. 
In  the  article,  it  is  FMsinted  out  that  the 
Wisconsin  mink  industry  is  the  largest  in 
America — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  al- 
most three  times  larger  than  that  in  any 
other  State.  The  next  in  rank  is  Min- 
nesota. 

The  article  is  a  fine  account  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  this  industry,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Or  Mink  and  Men 

Among  the  oldest  crafts  known  to  our 
civilization — and  one  of  the  least  familiar  to 
most  people — Is  the  fur  Industry.  Details  of 
trapping,  trading,  manufacturing  craftsman- 
ship, and  finance  have  remained  compara- 
tively mysterious  to  those  not  actively  en- 
gaged In  the  fur  business.  And  a  relatively 
new  development  in  the  industry — fur 
ranching — Is.  for  the  most  part,  familiar  in 
detaU  only  to  the  ranchers  themselves  and  to 
their  associates. 

Fur  ranching,  the  breeding  and  raising  of 
animals  for  their  pelts,  developed  early  in  the 
1920's  with  fox  farms.  When  the  overpro- 
ductive  foxes  caused  a  glut  on  the  fur  mar- 
ket, mink,  to  a  large  extent,  became  popular. 

The  mink  is  classed  zoologically  between 
the  weasel  and  the  otter,  and  North  America 
is  by  far  the  largest  producer  of  the  valuable 
little  animal,  which  is  found  in  most  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  first  mink 
ranches  were  set  up  near  the  Canadian 
border  by  trappers  who  snared  the  original 
stock,  some  of  which  were  kept  and  some 
sold  for  breeding  stock  to  other  beginning 
ranchers.  Interest  in  mink  ranching  grew 
and  spread  over  the  country,  untU  pelts  of 
the  ranch  variety  now  far  e^^eed  in  num- 
ber— and  equal  in  quality — wild  mink  pelts. 
In  1961.  6,727.000  pelts,  three  times  as  many 
as  10  years  before,  were  produced  by  over 
6,500  mink  farmers  on  mink  ranches  in  35 
States. 

The  search  for  pelt  quality  and  production 
improvement  gradually  has  eliminated  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  wild  stock  and 
has  led  to  the  development  of  an  Improved 
variety  of  quality  animals.  Results  at- 
tributed to  the  raising  of  mink  in  captivity 
have  been  more  pliable  leather,  pelt  color, 
and  quality  uniformity,  and  new  colors  of 
fur. 

Easily  the  most  popular  of  the  higher 
priced  furs,  mink  accounts  for  at  least  80 
percent  of  the  total  International  retail 
market  value  of  furs,  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  discovery  in  the  1940'b  that  it  is  feasible 
to  produce  mink  in  different  colors.  Breed- 
ing experiments  have  produced  a  number  of 
mutations,  some  of  which  rank  among  the 
most  valuable  of  all  pelts.  A  mutation  is  a 
suddenly  produced  variation  where  the  off- 
spring Is  different  from  the  parents  in  some 
well-marked  characteristic;  in  mink,  this 
variation  is  one  of  color  and  combination  of 
colors.  Today,  there  are  seven  popular  mu- 
tations, including  a  white  one  called  Jas- 
mine, and  these  mutations  account  for  over 
half  the  entire  fur  business  In  the  United 
States. 

The  ninth  district  States  of  Wisconsin 
and   Minnesota   lead   the   United    States  in 


ranch  mink  production;  Mlchgan  ranks  sixth. 
In  1961,  Wisconsin  produced  a  crop  of  2,115.- 
000  mink.  1S7.000  more  than  the  I860  total, 
and  Minnesota  yielded  770.000  new  mink, 
113.000  more  than  the  year  before. 


Stjite 

Number 

of  kits 

produced 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 

of  total 
U.S.  mink 
produrtk>n 

1.  Wisconsin 

2.115 
770 
3ttS 
372 
361 

351 
338 
331 
281 
247 

31  4 

2.  Miimi'sota 

11  K 

3.  I'tah 

4.  Washington 

6.  Illinois 

Ft   4 

6.  MichlRttU 

5.2 
5  0 

7.  Oretron  

S.  New  York 

4  6 

9.  Ohlo_. 

4  2 

10.  Pennsylvania 

3.7 

Total 

5,541 

82  4 

.''ource:  Xationsl  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organizations 
1962  statistical  rejwrt. 

Present-day  mink  ranches  are  scattered 
throughout  the  three  States.  Typically,  they 
are  small-scale  family  ventures,  perhaps  en- 
tered into  as  a  hopefully  profitable  sideline 
that  will  in  time  become  {(x  which  already 
have  become)  the  main  source  of  the  family 
income.  Mink  are  delicate  animals,  expen- 
sive to  rear.  (The  sound  of  a  Jet  airliner 
passing  overhead  has  been  known  to  wipe  out 
large  percentages  of  mink  herds.)  The  mink 
rancher  is  a  specialist  who  must  be  adept  at 
experimentation  In  diet,  shelter  measiu-es, 
sanitation  procedures,  disease  control,  and 
the  use  of  controlled  breeding  to  produce 
increasing  numbers  of  quality  pelts  in  a  va- 
riety of  colors.  Poor  quality  mink  will  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  producing  and  maintain- 
ing them. 

Mink  ranching  Is  a  year-around  Job  with  a 
production  cycle  that  starts  about  January 
1  and  runs  through  the  year,  during  which 
most  of  the  months  are  spent  in  preparing 
for  the  whelping  of  mink  offspring — called 
kits — In  May  and  for  the  pelting  operation, 
which  usually  takes  place  in  faU  or  early 
winter. 

Mink  are  housed  In  wire  pens  out  of  doors 
or  in  sheds  with  capacities  ranging  from 
around  50  cages  to  as  many  as  600.  The  shed 
size  varies,  of  co\u-se.  with  the  extent  of  the 
operation,  but  a  typical  shed  housing  200 
mink  in  2  rows  may  be  180  feet  long  and  22 
feet  wide,  probably  with  an  entrance  on  each 
end  and  measures  taken  to  provide  a  shel- 
tered but  natural  environment. 

Mink  diets  vary  from  ranch  to  ranch  and  in 
accordance  with  the  level  ot  mink  develop- 
ment during  the  yearly  growth  cycle.  The 
greedy  mink  favors  raw  horsemeat,  which 
may  account  for  roughly  80  percent  of  his 
diet,  while  tomatoes  and  codllver  oil  supple- 
ment the  t3rplcal  mink  meal.  An  aid  to  the 
mink  rancher  has  been  the  development  of 
specialized  formulas  by  the  commercial  feed 
Industry. 

Maturity  is  reached  in  7  months  (Decem- 
ber), but  mink  fur  usually  reaches  its 
highest  quality  level  in  the  late  fall  when 
the  first  "late  adolescent"  winter  coats  have 
"furred  out."  Pelt  quality  amd  color  deteri- 
orate after  December  and  are  never  re- 
covered, so  the  pelting  procedure  is  scheduled 
from  late  November  through  December  on 
most  rancnes.  Mink  saved  for  breeding  pur- 
poses are  eventually  pelted,  but  their  darker, 
coarser  fur  brings  lower  prices. 

Nearly  all  ranchers  produce  two  or  more 
types  of  mink,  and  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  market  changes,  they  prefer  to  sell  one 
type  of  pelt  in  December  or  January,  another 
in  the  early  spring,  and  the  balance  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  selling  season;  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  June  Is  the  time 
by  which  most  mink  crops  have  been  sold 
out. 

The  Individual  rancher  has  several  alter- 
natives in  marketing  his  pelts.    He  can  sell 
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them  at  hla  ranch  to  traveling  buyers,  some 
Of  Whom  buy  mink  In  tbe  carcass  and  arrange 
their  own  skinning,  fleshing  (removing  fat 
and  excess  flesh)  and  pelt  drying:  the 
rancher  can  ship  to  any  of  a  large  niunber 
of  skin  dealers  and  brokers,  or  the  pelts  can 
be  sold  to  one  of  several  manufacturers  who 
buy  directly  from  the  ranch.  There  are  even 
a  few  retail  furriers  who  buy  from  ranchers. 
By  far  the  large  majority  of  ranchers,  how- 
ever, sell  through  a  fur  auction  house. 

Five  recognized  fur  auction  establishments 
operate  In  the  United  States,  one  of  them 
la  located  in  Minneapolis.  The  Minneapolis 
auction  reported  an  average  1961  price  of 
♦18.11  for  all  mink  pelts  sold  at  auction  there. 
In  December  1962,  pelts  sold  at  between 
$17.50  and  $57  for  male  mink  pelts,  and  be- 
tween $13  and  $25  for  the  smaUer  female 
pelts.  Pur  price  variations  are  due  to  a 
number  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
market  volume,  the  demand  for  certain  col- 
or*  dictated  by  fashion  Innovations  from 
year  to  year — and  pelt  qtiallty,  of  course. 
Since  1951.  V3.  mink  marketing  has  been 
aided  by  an  embargo  retained  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act,  which  prevents  the  importing 
ot  mink  from  Russia  and  China.  Almost  a 
million  mink  pelts  were  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  1961,  a  quarter  of  them  go- 
ing to  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  la  likely  that  mink  coats  will  always 
be  In  demand,  and  about  75  pelts  are  re- 
quired for  each  coat.  In  recent  years,  mink 
haa  begun  to  appear  as  trimming  on  cloth 
coats  and  on  accessories  to  fashion  ensem- 
bles. Stores  now  featiire  mlnk-trinuned 
gloves,  scarves,  boots,  earmuffs.  earrings — 
and  even  false  eyelashes.  Mink  ranching, 
a  family  enterprise  In  which  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict plays  a  large  part,  will  probably  see  its 
produce  displayed  In  exclusive  shops  on  the 
best  avenues,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


DEFENSE    DEPARTMENT'S    BILLION 
DOLLAR    INVENTORY   WASTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Comptroller  General  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  made  a  presentation  which 
was  very  astonishing.  In  it  he  pointed 
out  that  hundreds  and  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  inventory  have  been 
lost  by  the  Defense  Establishment,  liter- 
ally lost.  The  Department  does  not  know 
how  much  inventory  of  various  weapons 
It  has.  The  Comptroller  General  gave  as 
an  example  the  $164  million  worth  of  one 
kind  of  equipment  which  had  been  lost, 
and  he  informed  us  that  it  took  a  con- 
siderable investigation  to  find  out  what 
had  become  of  it. 

On  the  basis  of  that  revelation.  I  asked 
whether  it  could  properly  be  inferred 
that  literally  hvmdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  inventory,  and  perhaps  billions 
of  dollars  of  inventory,  had  been  mis- 
placed or  overlooked:  and  representatives 
of  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 
agreed  that  that  was  true. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  such  inven- 
tory items  Is  just  like  losing  money,  be- 
cause If  it  Is  impossible  for  the  Air  Force, 
the  Army,  or  the  Navy  to  know  what  in- 
ventory it  has.  then  when  there  is  need 
for  that  particular  weapon.  If  it  cannot 
be  located,  a  requisition  for  more  of  it 
is  made,  and  more  of  it  is  purchased,  and 
the  taxpayers'  funds  are  used  to  make 
the  cmrchases. 

The  Comptroller  General  made  sug- 
gestions about  remedying  this  situation; 
and  he  emphasized  that  Congress  should 


not  relax  its  efforts  to  end  this  chaotic 
and  wasteful  situation.  Just  because 
computers  are  available,  inasmuch  as 
computers  are  only  as  good  as  the  human 
beings  who  put  the  facts  into  the  com- 
puters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
colloquy  at  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee between  representatives  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  J  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExccaPT  niOM  Jowr  Economic  CoMMrrrcE 
Hearing  on  Maxcb  29,  1963 
Senator  Proxmire.  On  page  13  of  your 
statement  you  say  you  have  found  many 
examples  where  millions  of  dollars  of  assets 
were  lost  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  re- 
ferring to  the  unreliability  of  records.  You 
say  many  examples  where  millions  of  dollars 
were  lost. 

What  does  this  really  mean?  Does  this 
mean  that  the  lost  itenis  constitute  a  com- 
plete waste  or  does  this  mean  they  simply 
could  not  account  for  this? 

Mr.  Newman.  Senator  Proxmire,  we  have 
found  in  tbe  services  that  there  are  assets 
that  exist  at  Installations  levels  that  com- 
plete Inventories  have  not  been  taken,  ade- 
quate records  have  not  been  kept  of  those 
assets:  and  as  a  result  when  the  procurement 
people,  the  buyers,  get  requests  to  buy.  they 
don't  know  what  really  la  In  the  system, 
what  resources  they  have. 

These  particular  assets  In  the  Air  Force 
I  think,  there  was  around  $40  million  or  $50 
million  of  generators  and  that  type  of  equip- 
ment where  the  procurement  officials  were 
out  buying  this  equipment,  and  they  may 
cost  as  much  as  $10,000  apiece. 

Senator  Proxmire.  They  didn't  know  they 
had  them? 

Mr.  Newman.  In  the  Navy  we  had  the 
same  thing  at  ASO  we  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  inventory.  There  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  of  getting  this  information  on  the 
electronic  machines,  the  data  processing 
equipment.  But  there  is  not  a  tendency  to 
go  out  and  take  an  inventory  to  see  what 
we  already  have. 

The  same  thing  happened  at  St.  Louis  at 
the  Transportation  Command  there. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  This  is  simply  indica- 
tive of  what  undoubtedly  can  be  magnlfled 
several-fold. 

Mr.  Bailct.  Senator,  we  have  a  specific 
example  that  we  can  give  you  of  this  type 
of  situation  if  you  would  care  to  hear  it. 
I  would  like  to  ask  B£r.  Bell  to  give  you  an 
example  of  what  has  happened  In  this  area. 

Mr.  BxLL.  Senator  Proxmirz,  sometime 
back  we  made  an  examination  of  the  control 
the  Air  Force  had  over  used  allowance  equip- 
ment, that  is  used  by  the  varloiis  using 
equipment.  It  would  Involve  sciloscopes, 
generators  and  this  type  of  thing.  We  found 
over  a  period  of  some  years  they  had  bought 
approximately  $600  million  work  of  equip- 
ment. 

This  is  the  type  of  stuff  that  doesnt  wear 
out.  But  the  inventory  reports  that  came 
into  the  buyers  on  thia  type  of  equipment 
indicated  $164  million  worth  of  this  equip- 
ment had  been  lost  in  the  system. 

Senator  Proxmirx.  Had  been  lost? 

Mr.  Bell.  For  all  practical  purposes. 

Senator  Pioxmixx.  $164  million  had  been 
lost? 

Mr.  Bell.  $164  mlUion  of  equipment  was 
presiunably  some  place  but  no  one  knew 
where.  Since  the  two  principal  factors  that 
buyers  have  to  have  in  order  to  operate  or 
to  know  what  is  needed  and  measure  that 
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against  what  they  already  have   If  .m,  ^_ 
know  where  the  stuff  U.  then' you^**J* 
take  some  other  coiirse  of  action.  *• 


lost  tat 


To  Ulustrate  that  speclflcaUy  in  thi.  *-*„ 
the  Air  Force  had  bought  some  100oo\!2* 
lo«:opea.  The  requlremenU  that'^LMT^' 
from  the  using  commands  lndlcau?;J' 
only  needed  5.700,  IndicaUng  rq  mIJ*'' 
approximately  4,300  osclUoscopes  s<to«I!L? 
in  the  system.  ■~«»«wn^ 

At  that  time  there  were  1,700  imfUlM 
ulslUons  for  new  oscilloscopes  that  tl^w!'" 
er  was  proceeding  to  place  orders  for  JhJL 
was  added  to  the  excess  they  would  hjJvT w 
We  had  our  men  go  out  to  various  dU«^ 
the  Air  Force  and  take  a  physical  iav^Z 
and  we  found  a  large  number  of  th^ 
called  lost  assets.  ^^  •*• 

This  iivformatlon  was  passed  back  to  th* 
buyer  and  the  equipment  was  redlstrtbaiM 
and  the  procvu-ement  of  some  $27  nmii^S 
equipment  was  deferred.  " 

Senator  Proxmhik.  You  would  assume  m 
the  basU  of  this  example  that  there  to 
doubtedly  are  hundreds  of  millions  and  dm* 
be  bullous  of  dollars  of  items  which  ai«Mt 
inventoried,  that  the  Army,  Navy  and  j* 
Force  dont  know  what  they  do  have 
therefore  they  can't  use  it.  it  is 
wasted. 

Mr.  Bell.  I  could  not  give  you  •  t^ 
projection. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  am  making  a  coaelR. 
sion.    Would  this  be  a  reasonable  coaeliMtoB 
baaed  on  your  experience? 
Mr.  Bell.  I  think  it  would. 
Senator  Proxmire.  It  would  be  reasonable? 
Mr.  Bell.  1  think  our  tests  covered  sboat 
15  percent  of  the  items  and  you  can  prajict 
from  this  to  164  and  get  a  tremendous  tfvt. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Then  you  say  that  ood. 
elusion  might  be  a  reasonable  conclustoa? 
Mr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Miller.  Would  the  Senator  yMd* 
Senator  Proxmire.  Yes. 
Senator  MnxxR.  Just  to  try  to  develop  thk 
point  a  little  further,  how  long  ago  wu  thk 
investigation  made? 

Mr.  Bell.  That  particular  report  wsi  de- 
livered to  the  Congress  In  1961. 

Senator  Miller.  I  am  wondering  if  the  de- 
velopment of  the  electronic  data  proceeal]^ 
equipment,  inventorying  by  the  Air  Force 
in  this  subsequent  period  of  time  might  not 
have  relieved  this  problem  somewhat? 

Senator  Pxoxmiri.  My  trnderstandlng  li 
that  it  did  not  from  your  Initial  reapoiMt 
Mr.  Newman.  In  talking  about  it  fron  u 
overall  standpoint  it  is  probably  true,  thst 
maybe  the  Air  Force  has  cleaned  this  one  up. 
We  find  generally,  gentlemen,  that  when  ic 
come  along  the  data  processing  equipment 
doesn't  cure  all  the  ills. 

The  basic  principle  of  taking  Inventorlei 
and  continually  taking  inventories  to  know 
the  equipment  you  have,  generators  as  veil 
as  electric  lamps  or  sparkplugs,  whateTer  It 
may  be.  is  imporUnt.  It  has  to  be  constant, 
because  the  electronic  brain  unit  is  throw- 
ing out  information  of  where  to  go  to  |et 
the  delivery  of  the  item. 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  at  TMC  on  which 
we  have  issued  a  report.  In  that  case  they 
went  ahead  and  Just  took  the  InformatioB 
off  the  books,  put  it  in  the  electronic  brain. 
and  then  went  ahead  and  funneled  throufi) 
the  requests  and  gave  out  shipping  orders. 

When  the  shipping  orders  came  out  to  dt- 
liver  from  a  certain  depot,  tbe  depot  replied. 
"We  have  not  had  this  In  3  years."  The 
Army  had  not  taken  inventory. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  that 
we  don*t  need  to  take  inventories.  This  U 
one  baalc  thing  that  we  feel  la  paramount 
You  have  to  know  what  you  liave  on  hMBi. 
Senator  Proxmire.  You  say  there  is  no  nh- 
stltute  for  the  regular  phyalcal  inventory  •> 
frequent  Intervals  and  the  Armed  F>3rceshav« 
not  done  this  adequately? 
Mr.  NxwMAM.  That  is  right. 
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SECRETARY      McNAMARA      SHOWS 

HOW      TO      ACHIEVE      ECONOMY 

^     RESPONSIBlLmES     BECOME 

HEAVIER 

j£r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Secretary  McNamara  appeared 
bef(K«  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
In  the  course  of  his  testimony  he  re- 
yetled  that,  despite  the  fact  that  we  shall 
have  a  much  larger  military  complement 
next  year,  the  Defense  Department  is 
going  to  reduce  substantially  the  niun- 
ber  of  civilians  working  for  the  Depart- 
ment both  this  year  and  next  year.  It  is 
Uic  only  Government  agency  which  is 
not  increasing  the  number  of  employees. 

I  asked  Secretary  McNamara  how  he 
will  accomplish  this  economy.  He  re- 
plied: 

Tbe  President  has  emphasized  that  if  we 
ife_we  civilians  in  Oovernment — to  par- 
ticipate in  what  might  be  called  productivity 
fnga  increases,  as  do  other  sectors  of  our 
loelety,  we.  too.  must  expect  to  achieve  pro- 
ductivity gains. 

In  the  case  of  the  Defense  Department,  we 
employ  about  a  million  civilians  in  addition 
(0  aometbing  on  the  order  of  2%  million 
mllltsry  personnel.  In  any  part  of  our 
lociety  in  which  a  million  individuals  are 
employed,  it  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  ex- 
pect productivity  gains. 

I  must  confess  that  our  system  doesn't 
permit  us  to  measure  them  In  the  Defense 
Department.  I  think  It  should,  but  It 
doesnt.  Since  it  doesnt,  I  assume  they  are 
ttiere.  Therefore,  we  have  arbitrarily  re- 
dnoed  the  authorized  civilian  personnel  by 
what  I  consider  to  l>e  the  minimum  produc- 
UTlty  gain  we  should  accomplish,  this  in 
ponuance  of  tbe  President's  instruction. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  economy  by 
any  extremely  competent  man  who  has 
achieved  great  gains  in  military  power 
in  our  Defen.se  Department  that  should 
set  an  example  for  the  rest  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
part  of  the  colloquy  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Emarr  From  Secretary  McNamara's  Tes- 
hmont  Before  Procurement  StracoMMir- 
ixa  or  Joint  CoMMrrrxx,  March  28,  1963 

Senator  Proxmire.  As  I  understand  It,  your 
Department  Is  the  only  major  department  of 
Oovernment  which  Is  not  Increasing  its  per- 
•onnel;  in  other  words,  which  has  decreased 
lU  personnel.  We  have  had  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the 
tnidget  and  related  to  it  and  I  wonder  If  the 
chairman  would  Indulge  me  Just  to  ask  If 
you  could  tell  this  committee  how  you  were 
»bie  to  achieve  this,  with  a  bigger  budget 
ind  bigger  responsibilities,  how  you  were  able 
to  cut  your  personnel  In  contrast  to  the  In- 
•hUlty  of  other  department  heads  to  do  the 
Uffle. 

Secretary  McNamara.  First,  I  must  confess 
w  have  increased  the  military  personnel,  not, 
I  think— 

Senator  Proxmire.  Civilian  personnel  has 
•wen  reduced. 

Secretary  McNamara.  That  Is  correct.  We 
li«Te  increased  the  military  personnel  but 
not  In  any  way  proportionate  to  the  increase 
in  combat  readiness  or  strength.  In  any 
«•«.  they  have  been  reduced. 

Senator  Proxmio.  Which  would  suggest 
^t  you  have  to  have  an  increased  civilian 


c<Hnponent  to  take  care  of  them  and  you 
haven't  got  that. 

Secretary  McNamara.  I  think  that  is  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  and  it  is  one  that  some 
have  brought  to  my  aUentlon  Inside  the 
Department.  In  any  case,  the  President  has 
emphasized  that  if  we  are— we  civilians  in 
Government — to  participate  in  what  might 
be  called  productivity  wage  increases,  as  do 
other  sectors  of  our  society,  we,  too,  must 
expect  to  achieve  productivity  gains. 

In  the  case  of  the  Defense  Department,  we 
employ  about  a  million  civilians  in  addition 
to  something  on  the  order  of  2%  million 
military  personnel.  In  any  part  of  our  so- 
ciety in  which  a  million  individuals  are  em- 
ployed, it  seems  reasonable  to  me  to  expect 
productivity  gains. 

I  must  confess  that  our  system  doesn't 
permit  us  to  measure  them  in  the  Defense 
Department.  I  think  it  should,  but  it 
doesn't.  Since  it  doesn't.  I  assume  they  are 
there.  Therefore,  we  have  arbitrarily  re- 
duced the  authorized  civilian  personnel  by 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  minimum  produc- 
tivity gain  we  should  accomplish,  this  in 
pursuance  of  the  President's  instructions. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  based  on  what 
your  productivity  gains  were  and  then  let 
them  work  it  out. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  Anybody  who 
has  a  substantial  number  of  a  million  people 
working  for  him  ought  to  be  able  to  figure 
ways  of  doing  the  Job  more  efficiently.  I 
say  you  will  do  it  by  x  percent  and  you  figure 
out  a  way  to  do  it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  very  encourag- 
ing. 

Chairman  Douglas.  To  give  qualitative 
value  to  the  statement  of  the  Secretary,  be- 
tween June  30.  1959  and  June  30,  1962  we 
Increased  the  military  personnel  by  206,000. 
but  the  Secretary  decreased  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel by  over  3,000. 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  We  have  a 
10,000-man  reduction  in  civilian  personnel 
planned  for  fiscal  1964.  I  see  no  re  -son  at  all 
why  we  shouldn't  accomplish   it. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  have  10.000  reduc- 
tion planned  for  1964? 

Secretary  McNamara.  Yes.  sir. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  5517)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

JUSTICE  reservoir  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  my  request,  and  following  tes- 
timony by  officials  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and  Sup- 
plementals  included  in  the  bill  before  us 
$25,000  to  initiate  preliminary  planning 
and  engineering  work  on  the  authorized 
Justice  Reservoir,  in  Wyoming  County, 
W.  Va.  The  reservoir  will  be  situated  on 
the  main  stem  of  the  Ouyandot  River. 

The  Army  Engineers  would  use  the 
money  for  ground  support  of  aerial  pho- 
tography already  undertaken  of  the  area 
encompassed  by  the  reservoir  site,  as  well 
as  for  real  estate  mapping  and  core  drill- 
ing at  the  damsite. 

Col.  Leonard  Goodsell,  who  is  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
testified  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and 
Supplementals  that  the  $25,000  "would, 
in  effect,  speed  up  the  initiation  of  con- 


struction— of  the  Justice  Reservoir— by 
about  1  year." 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Reservoir  is 
vitally  needed  by  downstream  communi- 
ties which  suffer  repeated  maJiM*  flood 
damage  when  heavy  rains  pour  down  on 
the  Guyandot  River  Basin.  On  March  12 
of  this  year,  the  flood  that  struck  the 
Guyandot  Valley  exceeded  in  height  and 
in  damage  the  previous  highest  flood  of 
record,  the  January  29, 1957.  flood. 

Following  the  January  1957  flood,  and 
the  subsequent  floods  in  March  1962  and 
in  March  1963.  the  communities  of  Logan 
and  Man,  downstream  from  the  author- 
ized Justice  Reservoir,  were  declared  to 
be  major  disaster  areas  by  Presidential 
proclamation. 

I  visited  the  stricken  areas  of  Logan 
and  Man  at  the  time  of  the  January 
1957  flood,  again  immediately  after  the 
March  1962  flood,  and  again  this  year 
following  the  March  12  flood.  During 
each  of  these  visits,  I  was  appalled  by 
the  mud,  muck,  and  misery,  so  evident 
on  every  hand. 

My  activities  in  behalf  of  flood  relief 
for  the  communities  along  the  Guyandot 
Valley  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Jan- 
uary 29,  1957,  flood.  Following  my  visit 
to  the  area  at  that  time,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Engi- 
neers to  review  a  report  of  the  survey 
which  was  submitted  in  1931,  House  Doc- 
ument 150,  72d  Congress,  1st  session, 
with  respect  to  possible  flood  control 
measures  in  the  Guytuidot  River  basin. 
Representative  Elizabeth  Ka,  of  the 
Fifth  West  Virginia  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, introduced  a  similar  resolution  in 
the  House.  Congress  subsequently  au- 
thorized the  review  by  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. 

On  December  17,  1957,  the  Army  Engi- 
neers held  a  public  meeting  at  Logan, 
W.  Va..  to  determine  the  views  and  de- 
sires of  parties  interested  in  the  control 
of  floods  in  the  Guysmdot  Valley.  I  at- 
tended that  public  hearing.  On  July  19. 
1958,  the  Army  Engineers  held  a  meeting 
with  local  interests  at  Amlgo,  W.  Va.,  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  locating  a 
reservoir  on  Devils  Pork — one  of  the  sites 
which  was  being  studied  in  the  overall 
survey  of  the  Ouyandot  basin. 

As  the  Army  Engineers*  studies  pro- 
gressed, it  became  evident  that  a  system 
of  small  reservoirs  which  could  afford 
even  a  fair  degree  of  protection  against 
floods  of  record  offered  little  possibility 
of  economic  justification.  On  Febru- 
ary 24.  1961. 1  was  advised  In  a  letter  by 
Capt.  Raymond  O.  Clark,  Jr.,  Acting 
District  Engineer,  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
that  there  was  little  possibility  of  eco- 
nomic justification  for  a  system  compris- 
ing enough  small  reservoirs  "to  give  even 
a  fair  degree  of  protection"  to  the  Logan 
area. 

On  February  17,  1962.  the  Army  En- 
gineers, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Division,  rec- 
ommended construction  of  the  Justice 
Reservoir  as  a  multipurpose  facility 
which  would  afford  protection  against 
any  flood  of  record  to  the  communities 
of  Logan  and  Man,  as  well  as  for  all  other 
communities  downstream. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Congi-ess  leans 
heavily  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Army  Cori>s  of  Engineers.  Conse- 
quently, the  Con^rress  last  year  author- 
ized construction  of  the  Jiistice 
Reservoir. 

The  people  of  the  Guyandot  Valley 
wholeheartedly  suppoit  the  authorized 
Justice  Reservoir.  There  is  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  area  will  be  ravaged  by 
additional  floods  before  the  dam  is  built. 
Thus,  any  effort  to  hasten  completion  of 
the  reservoir  is  certainly  justifiable 
when  viewed  against  the  staggering  prop- 
erty damage  and  the  possible  loss  of  life 
which  rampaging  floods  can  and  do 
cause. 

On  March  26  of  this  year,  at  my  re- 
quest, the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration granted  $10,000  to  the  Army 
Engineers  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
aerial  photographs  of  the  area  encom- 
passed by  the  reservoir  before  the  bloom 
of  spring  foliage.  If  this  money  had  not 
been  made  available,  this  photographic 
work  would  have  been  delayed  until  No- 
vember, or  possibly  until  the  spring  of 
1964. 

With  respect  to  the  requested  $25,000, 
at  the  time  hearings  were  being  held  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Deficiencies  and  Supplementals  for 
fiscal  year  1963,  I  asked  Colonel  Good- 
sell  the  following  question: 

Do  you  feel  tbat  an  additional  appropria- 
tion at  this  time  could  be  wisely  and  effl- 
clently  utilized  by  the  Army  Engineers  for 
planning  the  Justice  Reservoir? 

Colonel  Goodsell  replied  in  part: 
We  could  go  on  Jiistlce  now  to  Initiate 
preconstructlon  planning  by  expanding  from 
the  aerial  photography  that  has  been  made 
available  through  the  ARA  funds,  the  ground 
control,  and  to  get  detailed  topographic  map- 
ping. This  would  speed  up  the  mapping  of 
the  area.  We  could  pick  up  probably  5  to  6 
months,  because  the  other  funds  would  not 
be  available,  wouldn't  have  the  assent  of 
CkjngresB  fear  a  new  planning  start  untU 
about  October.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved here,  as  I  stated,  is  not  great,  but  it 
la  KHnething  that  could  be  \ised  to  advan- 
tage for  the  topographic  survey.  That  would 
be  an  engineering  capability  of  925,000  for 
1963  to  initiate  planning — actually  to  ex- 
tend the  work  that  was  done  vmder  the  aerial 
photography,  using  the  ARA  money. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  cer- 
tain objections  have  again  been  voiced 
to  the  construction  of  Justice  Reservoir. 
In  my  Judgment,  however,  these  objec- 
tions have  been  efTectively  refuted  by  the 
Army  Engineers. 

For  example,  it  has  been  said  that 
more  than  57  million  tons  of  coal  will  be 
lost  in  the  area  encompassed  by  the  res- 
ervoir pool.  The  Army  Engineers  say 
that  this  claim  is  without  foundation, 
that  the  development  of  the  coal  re- 
serves would  not  Interfere  with  project 
punxjses,  and  that  the  only  loss  in  coal 
recovery  would  be  negligible. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  a  local  pro- 
tection project  which  would  include 
chaimel  widening,  levies,  and  floodwalls, 
would  afford  Logan  adequate  protection 
against  recurring  floods.  To  this.  Brig. 
Gen.  Jackson  Graham  has  replied,  in 


an  April  29.  1963,  letter  addressed  to 
me: 

In  aU  Instances,  the  local  protection  proj- 
ects lacked  economic  justification.  At 
Logan,  for  example,  the  local  protection 
project  would  cost  about  »27  million.  ThU 
project  would  have  a  high  degree  of  protec- 
tion but  the  annual  benefits  woiild  amount 
to  only  30  percent  of  the  annual  charges. 

Also  in  the  April  29.  1963.  letter.  Brig- 
adier General  Graham  states: 

The  Justice  Reservoir  will  provide  almost 
complete  control  of  flooding  downstream 
from  the  damsite  and  also  provide  sub- 
stantial flood  control  benefits  along  the  Ohio 
River.  Flood  control  benefits  alone  which 
would  accrue  from  the  project  are  estimated 
to  be  in  excess  of  $2]^  million  annually. 
The  recent  severe  flood  of  March  12-14.  1963. 
was  the  flood  of  record  on  the  Guyandot 
River,  with  damages  In  the  basin  estimated 
at  $8,370,000.  Logan  was  hard  hit  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  with  heavy  damages. 
The  1963  flood  is  a  new  flood  of  record  at 
Logan.  If  the  Justice  Reservoir  had  been  in 
operation,  over  $5,650,000  of  these  damages 
would  have  been  prevented,  and  the  damages 
below  the  damsite  would  only  have 
amounted  to  $388,000. 

On  Friday.  April  26.  1963,  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  announced  that  he  was 
submitting  to  the  Congress  some  revi- 
sions in  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  re- 
quests for  public  works  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  One  of  these  revised  budget 
requests  is  for  the  Justice  Reservoir. 
The  original  fiscal  1964  budget  request 
was  for  $150,000  with  which  to  Initiate 
planning  and  engineering.  In  the  re- 
vised request,  this  figure  has  now  been 
Increased  to  $300,000.  which  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  indicated  will  consti- 
tute its  capability  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

President  Kennedy's  action  indicates 
his  awareness  of  the  difBculties  that  have 
so  often  been  the  lot  of  people  in  south- 
em  West  Virginia  communities  when 
heavy  rains  fall  upon  the  Guyandot 
Basin.  The  revised  budget  request  for 
Justice  Reservoir  also  indicates  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  sincere  interest  in  af- 
fording flood  relief  to  the  people  of  the 
Guyandot  Valley  as  quickly  as  is  hu- 
manly possible. 

The  $25,000  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  is  a  mere  pittance  in  the 
total  request  before  us  for  the  balance 
of  fiscal  year  1963.  But  to  the  people  in 
the  Guyandot  Valley,  especially  those 
who  live  on  the  flood  plains  of  Logan 
and  Man,  this  requested  $25,000  means 
advancing  the  time  when  they  can  feel 
free  of  the  fear  of  ravaging  floods  that 
destroy  life  and  property  with  merciless 
repetition. 

It  makes  good  business  sense  to  expe- 
dite the  prevention  of  this  terrible  eco- 
nomic waste  in  the  Guyandot  Valley  by 
affording  the  Army  Engineers  a  modest 
$25,000  with  which  to  shorten  by  ap- 
proximately 1  year  the  completion  date 
of  the  Justice  Reservoir. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
letter  addressed  to  me  on  April  29,  1963. 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Jackson  Graham,  Director 
of  Civil  Works.  U.S.  Army,  together  with 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  imder  date  of 


^PrU  so 


April    30,    1963.    by    Brigadier  fw^ 
Graham.  '-•^aien] 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  l,^-_ 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thTS^ 
ORD,  as  follows :  *  ***■ 

Hon.  RosniT  C.  Btkd.  *  ^**'- 

U.S.  ScTiate. 

Dka«  Sekato.  By«d:  The  following  laf^ 
mation  is  In  response  to  your  recent  r*^.^" 
covering  items  pertinent  to  the  au*»^ 
River  survey  report  and  the  JusUc*  aZ? 
voir  project  authorized  by  the  l9«o^^' 
Control  Act.  "*« 

In  the  Investigation  of  the  Oumfwc 
River  Basin,  the  Ckjrpa  of  Engineers  W? 
nlzed  that  acquisition  of  certain  mhSi 
rights  Within  the  Justice  Reservo^iS^ 
would  be  necessary,  primarUy  at  and  la^ 
vicinity  of  the  JusUce  damsite.  The  kS 
policy  of  the  DepartmenU  of  the  Intew 
and  of  Army  relative  to  acquisition  of  rmT 
voir  project  lands,  published  in  the  Fto^l 
Register  dated  February  22,  1962.  ptmZm 
that  mineral,  oil  and  gas  rights  will  notS 
acquired  except  where  the  develoBUM 
thereof  would  Interfere  with  proj«ctB»! 
poses.  In  line  with  this  policy,  the  nauZJ 
meut  wUl  acquUe  only  those  lands  sm 
estate  in  underlying  minerals  neceasarv  to 
Insure  the  requirements  of  the  project  tirt 
to  protect  construction  of  the  dam  and  r^ 
ervolr.  Adherence  to  this  policy  for  t^ 
Justice  project,  it  is  believed,  wUl  mlnii^ 
the  effects  of  the  project  on  mlnersl  i*. 
sources  in  the  area.  It  U  planned  to  pnnid. 
access  to  exisUng  faciliUea,  which  may  bi 
disturbed  by  the  project,  equivalent  to  thoa 
currently  available.  Coal  mining  in  the  m- 
ervolr  area  would  conUnue,  using  staiulM 
mining  safety  practices.  It  is  -nntidMi 
that  there  would  be  little  loss  of  coal  miiMi] 
reserve  as  the  result  of  the  project. 

Any  loas  in  natural  gas  recovery  would  bt 
small.  Available  daU  indicates  that  all  pto- 
duclng  wells  are  above  the  conservation  pM 
level.  Although  some  wells  are  in  the  float 
control  pool  and  subject  to  occasional  flood- 
ing by  th«  reservoir,  production  can  coa- 
tlnue,  and  where  the  land  is  Uken  in  f at  ti 
producing  areas,  the  affected  owners  ooM 
still  recover  the  gas  by  drilling  in  close  pi«. 
imity  to  the  taking  lines. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation  k 
the  Ouyandot  River  Basin.  consideraUoD  «m 
given  to  means  for  flood  protection  otte 
than  the  Justice  Reservoir.  These  nniwH 
eratlons  Included  the  posslbUlty  of  provldl^ 
local  protection  at  urban  areas  experlendi^ 
the  greatest  damages  from  headwater  floodL 
These  areas  were  Mullens,  Mare,  Rtoiihy 
Logan,  and  Chapmanvllle.  The  Impiwe. 
ments  studied  were  channel  widening,  levMi, 
and  floodwalls.  In  all  instances,  the  kiari 
protection  projects  lacked  economic  judi- 
cation. At  Logan,  for  example,  the  local  pro- 
tection project  would  cost  about  $27  millka 
This  project  would  have  a  high  degr«e  it 
protection  but  the  annual  beneflu  vmM 
amount  to  only  30  percent  of  the  annial 
charges. 

Several  plans  Involving  reservoirs  on  tribu- 
taries were  studied.  It  was  found  that  tb«H 
plans  either  lacked  economic  JustlflcaUon  or 
would  not  greatly  alleviate  the  flood  prtMm 
in  the  Logan  area.  The  studies  conclodtd 
that  the  only  economically  feasible  projsct 
providing  a  high  degree  of  flood  proteetioa 
along  the  Ouyandot  River  was  the  Justtet 
Reservoir  on  the  main  stem  of  the  auyandot 
River. 

The  Justice  Reservoir  will  provide  almost 
complete  control  of  flooding  downstream 
from  the  damsite  and  also  provide  sub- 
stantial flood  control  beneflts  along  the  Otto 
River.  Flood  control  beneflts  alone  whlcb 
would  accrue  from  the  project  are  estimatsd 
to  be  in  excees  of  $2^  mllllosx  annually.  n« 
recent  severe  flood  of  March  12-14,  IMS.  wis 
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tjM  floo**  °'  record  on  the  Ouyandot  River, 
^Ui  daxnaces  in  the  basin  estimated  at  $8.- 
370.000.  VogAzi  was  hard  hit  for  the  second 
consecuUvt  year  with  heavy  damages.  The 
1963  flood  is  a  new  flood  of  record  at  Logan. 
If  the  Justice  Reservoir  had  been  In  oi>era- 
tlon,  over  $5,850,000  of  there  damages  would 
hsve  been  prevented,  and  the  damages  below 
0^  damsite  would  only  have  amounted  to 
1388.000. 

I  hope  the  above  information   will   serve 
rour  present  purpose. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jacksom  Graham, 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army.  Director 

of  Civil  Works. 
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Antn,  30,  1963. 
Boa  EoBiRT  C.  Btkd, 
pi.  Senate. 

Dbab  Sxnatob  Btbd:  I  refer  to  your  recent 
fiqasst  for  information  on  the  urgency  of 
tnltlatliig  a  new  pUnning  start  in  fiscal  year 
1909  for  the  authorized  Justice  Reservoir, 
Ouyandot  River. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tioos  Committee  at  pages  886  and  887  of  the 
-Baarings,  Supplemental  Appropriations  for 
1968,"  It  was  brought  out  that  Logan,  W.  Va., 
If  the  standout  location  with  regard  to  flood 
dsmsffss  insofar  as  the  March  1963  flood  is 
ooooamed,  and  it  is  the  standout,  of  course. 
In  West  Virginia.  It  was  also  brought  out 
that  possible  remedial  actions  are  urgent  for 
other  areas  in  Kentucky. 

Logan.  W.  Va..  has  had  three  major  floods 
ilnee  1957— the  March  1963  flood  being  a  new 
flood  of  record.     The  study   which   recom- 
mended the  Justice  Reservoir  was  authorized 
In  1958  and  has  proceeded  on  an  expedited 
basU  throughout  Its  life  because  of  the  very 
gnat  need  that  is  apparent  for  flood  protee- 
tioa at  Logan,  the  Guyandot  basin  and  the 
Ohio  River  basin,  with  Logan  as  the  focal 
point  of  consideration .    The  Justice  Reservoir 
«ai  authorized  in  1962  by  the  Congress.    The 
Bisd  for  providing  immediate  flood  protection 
lor  I/)(an  has  again  been  demonstrated  as 
tte  result  of  the  March  1963  floods.    A  plan- 
nlag  start  for  flscal  year  1963  on  the  JusUce 
Basarvolr  would  advance  Initiation  of  con- 
itrucUon  from  flscal  year  1966  to  flscal  year 
1985;  possibly  eliminating  flood  damage  for 
1  7«ar.    The  March   1963  floor  caused  pre- 
raatable  damages  estimated  at  $5,650  000  in 
ths  Ouyandot  Basin. 

The  areas  In  Kentucky  are  within  the 
drslnage  areas  of  the  Big  Sandy  River  the 
Kentucky  River,  and  the  Cumberland  River. 
Here,  too,  there  is  an  urgency  for  immediate 
•ctlon.  For  this  area  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
corporate experience  of  the  March  1963  flood 
to  the  Interim  flood  control  report  on  the 
Bl«  Sandy  scheduled  for  completion  by  the 
DUtrlct  Engineer  in  1963  which  covers  both 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  areas. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
report  on  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
liW  has  included  recommendaUons  for  flscal 
y«ar  1963  funds  for  general  investigation  to 
inltute  review  studies  on  the  Kentucky  River 

ISl."'*-.?.^'**'"'*"**  ^*^*'"-  These  review 
ROdies  will  investigate  possible  flood  protec- 
^  measures  for  areas  hard  hit  by  the  March 
iHB  flood. 

Sincerely  yours, 
_  .     ^  Jackson  Gkaham, 

Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army,  Director 
o/  CivU  Works. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  considering  the  appropriation  of 
"moa  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program.  Some  people  have  criticized 
twa  program  as  a  discredited  idea  from 
JJe  IMOs  that  has  been  dusted  off  to 
P*.  „«™Ployment  to  people  on  "make 
»ork  projects  that  are  not  important 
«  needed,    it  has  also  been  contended 


that  this  expenditure  is  unjustified,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  expect  to  have 
a  budget  deficit. 

I  think  the  experience  we  have  had 
since  the  initial  appropriation  of  $400 
million  was  approved  last  October,  belies 
these  charges,  and  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
decision  V>  recommend  an  additional 
$450  mllU<»n  to  continue  the  program. 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  the 
original  appropriation  last  year  and  it 
was  allocated  to  approved  projects  with- 
in a  5 -month  period. 

In  general.  I  think  the  projects  ap- 
proved to  date  are  worthwhile  ones. 

The  32  projects  in  Connecticut  ap- 
proved so  far,  to  receive  $4.1  mUlion  in 
accelerated  public  works  assistance,  illus- 
trate the  good  use  that  can  be  made  of 
this  money. 

New  Britain  has  qualified  for  $142,000 
for  an  addition  to  its  general  hospital. 

Sharon  is  receiving  $426,000  to  con- 
struct a  hospital. 

Waterbury  has  already  qualified  for 
$500,000  for  work  on  its  sewage  facil- 
ities. 

A  total  of  $96,000  of  the  funds  needed 
for  Danielson  to  complete  work  on  sew- 
age facilities  will  be  accelerated  public 
works  funds. 

Bridgeport  has  qualified  for  $429,000 
to  help  with  four  sewage  projects. 

And  I  could  go  on  listing  the  fine  pub- 
lic projects  that  are  being  undertaken 
in  my  State  with  funds  from  this  par- 
ticular progrsmi. 

Money  used  to  construct  a  hospital  or 
a  hospital  addition,  a  sewage  treatment 
plant,  or  water  facilities,  is  money  spent 
for  a  good  purpose. 

The  value  to  a  community  of  addi- 
tional hospital  beds,  or  an  adequate  san- 
itation or  water  system  is  indisputable. 
If  the  only  defense  of  this  program  were 
that  it  hastened  the  day  when  some  cities 
and  tou-ns  will  have  these  facilities  avail- 
able for  use.  it  would  be  a  compelling 
reason  for  congressional  approval  last 
year. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  this 
program  has  made  an  important  con- 
tribution. It  has  put  unemployed  work- 
ers back  on  the  job.  These  funds  go  to 
those  communities  which,  because  of  a 
higher  than  average  unemployment  rate 
over  a  period  of  time,  have  the  most  dif- 
ficulty in  raising  money  to  finance  im- 
portant public  projects. 

So  we  are  easing  their  burden  in  this 
respect,  by  making  available  financial 
assistance  that  can  be  a  crucial  factor  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  project  can 
be  undertaken. 

Additional  Job  opportunities  are  thus 
opened  up  for  the  unemployed  in  these 
labor  surplus  areas.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  pinpoint  the  exact  impact  this  can 
have  on  unemployment  figures.  But  a 
brief  reference  to  the  figures  for  Con- 
necticut will  illustrate  my  point. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  32  projects  in 
my  State  will  provide  over  6  million  man- 
months  of  work.  Surely  this  many  hours 
of  work  will  help  ease  the  unemployment 
problem  in  these  communities. 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  lack  of  funds 
there  are  other  projects  in  Connecticut 
which  no  doubt  would  have  been  ap- 
proved as  eligible  for  assistance  by  now. 

The  pending  requests  for  funds  with 
which  I  am  familiar  are  sound  ones,  for 
needed  community  improvements,  and  I 
have  been  in  contact  with  many  local 
officials  who  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  fate  of  this  $450  million  appropria- 
tion. 

This  concern  is  certainly  understand- 
able, because  the  individual  cities  and 
towns  cannot  plan  to  start  work  on  their 
projects  until  new  funds  are  made  avail- 
able for  the  program  and  the  final 
processing  of  their  applications  Is  com- 
pleted. 

In  some  cases,  the  amoimt  of  Federal 
assistance  requested  is  substantial,  and 
I  have  received  assurances  that  prompt 
consideration  will  be  given  to  them,  once 
the  necessary  money  is  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

For  example.  Meriden  has  asked  for 
$267,000  for  a  new  sanitation  system, 
$353,000  for  a  new  water  system,  and  for 
help  on  a  number  of  other  projects. 

Bristol  has  a  number  of  applications 
in.  mcluding  one  for  $404,000  to  improve 
city  streets,  and  another  for  $160,000  for 
a  new  sanitation  system. 

Seymour  has  requested  $300,000  in 
help  to  construct  a  new  sanitation  sys- 
tem. ^ 

Derby  has  an  important  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  and  interceptor  sewer  proj- 
ect, and  has  an  applicaUon  pending  for 
$700,000. 

Ansonia  needs  $650,000  to  help  with 
its  sewage  treatment  plant 

Middletown  haa  two  significant  re- 
quests for  funds  pending,  one  for  $438  000 
to  improve  its  water  resources,  the  ^c- 
ond  for  $900,000  for  an  interceptor  sewer 
and  force  main. 

I  think  this  brief  listing  and  my  pre- 
vious reference  to  approved  projects  wiU 
serve  to  establish  the  point  that  Con- 
necticut benefits  substantially  from  the 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

I  am  not  contending  here  that  we  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram. But  I  do  feel  that  we  should  at 
least  provide  enough  funds  to  complete 
what  we  originally  authorized  in  ld62. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  their  sympa- 
thetic and  prompt  consideraUon  of  this 
appropriation.  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU 
reject  any  efforts  to  reduce  this  figure. 

rUNDS    FOR    ACCIXEXATED    PUBLIC    WOKK8 
FHOGBAIC 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  represent  the  State  of  Michigan  are 
acutely  aware,  daily,  of  the  need  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  the  thousands  who  are  un- 
employed. We  are  a  State  with  many 
areas  that  are  suffering  from  relaUvely 
continuous  subsUntial  unemployment 

And  so  I  was  one  of  the  early  sup- 
porters of  the  accelerated  pubUc  works 
program,  and  sought  the  maximum  ap- 
propriation to  carry  it  out  We  recog- 
nized that  It  was  not  a  cure-all  for  un- 
employment; we  saw  It  as  a  oonstrucUve 
step  which  would  ptit  people  to  work  and 
improve  conditions  In  our  commtinltles 
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For  example,  under  it  we  have  made 
substantial  investment  in  our  natural 
resources:  sewer  systems  and  sewage 
treatment  works  have  been  speeded,  to 
help  maintain  the  purity  of  our  rivers 


many  months  duration  in  supplying  the 
shelters. 


^prUso 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  un«iiimo,w 


As  a  consequence,  the  Senate  commit-  Thomas  Ottenad  in  the"8r*T**T'*"  ^ 

5  restored  approximately  half  of  the  Dispatch  be  printed  in  th^  ^IJlfJ*^**- 

neip  mamtam  tne  punty  or  our  rivers    requested  amount  by  providing  the  $30  commend  this  spllndld  Sn  J^f°"-   I 

^-j'^A^i'  !?.^;,5^^f?^°^J^.^^?!;    ^^^^^  item  m  Jhe  bill  before  us  today,  the   St.    Louis   Post-Dispatch!^'-  ^ 


reforestation,  wildlife  management,  and 
fire  control  have  been  advanced  in  our 
national  forests.  Michigan,  as  well  as 
many  other  States,  will  be  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live  because  we  are  doing 
this  long-postponed  Job. 

This  has  been  a  good  program  for 
Michigan.  In  the  report  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  as  of  March 
1,  1963,  our  State  is  No.  1  nationwide  in 
the  nijmber  of  projects  approved — 162 — 
and  No.  1  in  estimated  man-months  of 
on-site  employment — 33,298  imder  this 
program;  nearly  $26  million  was  invested 
in  our  State  in  urgently-needed  com- 
munity facilities  and  other  public  works. 
And  yet,  so  great  is  the  need  and  so  ad- 
mirably is  this  legislation  designed  to 
meet  it  that  at  the  present  moment 
thera  are  more  than  300  applications  on 
file  from  Michigan  communities  who  are 
anxious  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  have  been  critical  that 
they  have  not  received  funds  to  date, 
given  the  high  rate  of  their  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  community  need  for  the 
facility.  It  has  been  difScult  to  explain 
that  although  $900  million  was  au- 
thorized, only  $400  million  was  appro- 
priated. Countless  mayors  and  city 
managers  have  wired  and  written  me, 
urging  support  of  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. 

I  have  assured  them  that  I  fully  recog- 
nize the  urgency  of  the  need  and  have 
been  urging  early  and  favorable  action  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  I  think  we  all  owe  a  word 
of  commendation  to  those  who  have  been 
administering  this  program.  Working 
incredibly  long  hoiurs  and  under  great 
pressure,  they  have  seen  to  it  that  the 
money  moved  fast  to  the  communities, 
with  a  minimum  of  redtap)e.  Insofar  as 
I  know,  this  gigantic  job  was  done  with  a 
mlnimimi  of  error,  I  for  one  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  those  in  the 
departments  and  agencies  who  have 
made  this  contribution  to  responsive 
government. 

Clearly  the  Senate  should  now  in  the 
supplemental  bill  before  us  appropriate 
the  full  amount  anticipated  and  needed 
for  this  most  useful  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
item  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  which  I  believe  is  of  vital  Interest  to 
Americans  ever3rwhere.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision of  $30  million  for  the  continued 
Stocking  of  shelter  space  under  the  civil 
defense  program. 

Originally  the  Defense  Department 
sought  $61.9  million  to  continue  the 
marking  and  provisioning  of  community 
shelters  which  have  been  designated  in 
existing  spaces  found  to  be  siiltable  in  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  House  of  Representatives 
denied  this  entire  amount  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  subsequently 
stated  that  the  cutoff  of  funds  would 
resiilt   in   a   damaging   interruption  of 


Civil  Defense  officials,  while  gratified  by 
the  Senate  committee's  action,  say  that 
reduction  from  their  origineJ  request 
would  force  a  certain  slowdown  and  they 
express  concern  that  even  this  $30  million 
might  not  be  provided.  I  hope  this  will 
not  be  the  case. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  making 
this  statement.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
controversy  which  is  attached  to  the 
justification  of  our  civil  defense  efforts. 
The  severest  critics  of  the  program  have 
charged  that  it  constitutes  a  vested  in- 
terest in  war  or  that,  in  the  nuclear  age, 
it  is  an  exercise  In  futility.  I,  myself, 
believe  that  our  best  defense  against 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  years  ahead  lies 
along  the  path  of  disarmament.  But,  in 
the  interim,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
modest  program  being  undertaken  to 
stock  existing  shelters  is  a  prudent  in- 
vestment in  our  national  safety. 


E:UR0PE*S    ECONOMIC   BOOM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  Western  European  nations  in 
the  past  decade  is  both  an  inspiration 
and  a  challenge  to  the  United  States. 

Europe  today  continues  to  thrive  eco- 
nomically. Problems  remain,  but  the 
strength  of  Western  Europe  nations  is 
djmamlc,  and  it  represents  a  solid  bul- 
wark against  Communist  advances  in 
that  area  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  helped  to  provide 
the  foundations  for  Western  Europe's 
increasingly  healthy  economies.  And 
today,  the  United  States  is  challenged  in 
world  markets  by  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  Western  Europe  nations. 

The  story  of  the  continuing  economic 
growth  of  these  nations  is  fascinating. 
It  is  also  Important  for  us  to  understand 
the  story,  and  the  lessons  which  can  be 
drawn  from  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ottenad.  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  spent  6  weeks,  traveled  10,000  ' 
miles,  and  interviewed  hundreds  of  lead- 
ers In  Europe  to  produce  a  fascinating. 
Informative  and  thorough  series  of 
articles  titled  "Europe's  Economic 
Boom:  A  Study  of  How  and  Why." 

I  commend  Mr.  Ottenad  and  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  this  example  of 
responsible  and  effective  journalism. 
These  articles  should  be  read  by  all  of  us 
in  the  Congress.  I  hope  the  articles  will 
have  a  very  wide  circulation  also  among 
the  general  populace. 

I  have  read  the  articles  and  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  have  received  more  informa- 
tion about  the  development  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  the  principles  on  which 
the  recovery  was  based  from  these 
articles  than  from  anything  else  I  have 
read  in  contemporary  journals. 


sent  that  the  series  of  sev^i^^ 
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accuracy  of   the   inform'ation  i^  S* 
quality  of  the  articles  themselves 

There  being  no  objection,  the  irtui-. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  rSS? 
as  follows :  •'-wtj, 

EuBOPi's  Economic  Boom— A  Sttjbt  or  B«- 

AND  WhT  ** 

(By  Thomaa  W.  Ottenad) 
(First  of  a  series) 
Washington.  April  13.— The  United  SUt. 
stands  at  what  may  be  the  most  chalieB^^T' 
economic  fronUer  It  has  faced  since  thT^. 
depression  of  the  1930'8.  *"*^ 

The  path  It  chooses  will  affect  the  dm^m 


books  of  moet  Americans,  help  or  hinder  mii 
lions  or  the  unemployed  In  finding  lobs 
strongly    Influence   business  condlUons'    ix 


also  will  do  much  to  determine  wheth«  ih> 
United  States  will  move  forward  In  dm! 
perlty  or  remain  mired  In  a  dangerous  swMil 
land  where  Its  economic  growth  has  f^ta 
far  behind  that  of  much  <rf  Western  Bt»on> 

Lesa  dramatic  but  more  sophlstlcatedMrf 
subtle  than  the  problem  of  the  laso-s  tt« 
question  confronting  the  United  States"  now 
Is  both  difficult  and  complex:  How,  ta  ■ 
generally  affluent  and  seemingly  unootie«Btd 
society,  to  achieve  and  sustain  faster  mo. 
nomlc  development  In  order  to  meet  the  Ha. 
tlon's  needs,  epitomized  most  polgnanUy  b* 
persistent  and  high  unemployment. 

So  far,  the  principal  answer  has  been  Pmi. 
dent  Kennedy's  proposal  to  cut  taxes  tad 
deliberately  run  up  slsable  Federal  deflclu 
In  an  effort  to  p\mip  new  life  Into  the  soo- 
nomlc  bloodstream. 

Powerful  voices  have  been  raised  In  oppo- 
sltlon  to  the  administration's  plan,  for  it 
offends  the  fiscally  orthodox  and  pmiMM 
opportunity  for  those  so  Inclined  to  tat 
against  Federal  spending.  More  Importantly, 
there  Is  a  sense  of  unease  among  msay 
Americans,  some  of  whom  Intuitively  dliUk* 
deficit  spending.  While  the  United  Ststn 
has  had  tax  cuts  and  budget  deficits  before, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  belkvst 
this  Is  the  first  time  the  package  has  bsn 
put  forward  as  a  deliberate  device  for  boost- 
ing long-term  growth.  Its  fate  in  Congrcai 
remains  In  doubt.  After  lengthy  hearlap, 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is  pn- 
parlng  a  bill  now. 

Economics,  European  style,  are  gresUy  In. 
fluenced  by  the  public's  view  of  govema«l 
budgets  and  Its  attitude  toward  the  role  tf 
government  In  the  economy.  In  this  arts 
the  differences  between  European  and  Ameri- 
can opinion  are  startling. 

Many  Americans  are  uncomfortable  aboot 
giving  the  Government  a  major  hand  In  the 
economy.  On  the  other  hand,  Europsans 
seem  to  accept  major  government  acUon  ts 
natural  and  necessary. 

In  an  effort  to  appraise  Mr.  Kennedy'i 
scheme,  to  find  out  why  western  Kurope 
has  boomed  while  the  United  SUtes  hai 
lagged  and  to  learn  what  economic  poUclei 
have  been  used  by  European  govemmenti, 
a  Post-EMspatch  reporter  recently  completsd 
a  6-week  Jo\irney  through  western  Europe. 
The  trip  covered  10,000  miles  and  six  coun- 
tries, with  studies  of  economic  trends  In  fivt 
of  them — France.  Germany,  lUly,  Great 
Britain,  and  Sweden. 

Among  the  persons  interviewed  were  |ot- 
ernment  officials.  private  buslneaaiMB. 
bankers,  economists,  academicians,  and  ii^ 
resentatlves  of  the  European  Cammaa 
Market  and  the  Organization  for  EooooBk 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

Their  views  showed  several  basic  dUTsr- 
ences  between  recent  economic  practice  la 
Europe  and  the  United  States.    On  the  whole. 
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^--rts  agreed,  major  European  governments 
S«  been  Inclined   to  use   more  economic 
^jg  than  the  United  SUtes  and  to  employ 
*Sn  raster  and  with  more  flexibility, 
^^addltlon,  many  European  governments 


puy 


a  larger,  more  direct  and  heavier  role 


iTeconomlc  development  through  a  broad 
!lnxe  of  measures  such  as  nationalized  In- 
dMttles.  government  partnership  virlth  busl- 
fMsmen  In  ownership  of  some  firms,  and 
^Zct  and  Indirect  government  Investment. 

Analysis  by  European  experts  also  pro- 
duced »  number  of  clear  conclusions  ex- 
olslnlng  Europe's  economic  strides: 

1  The  extremely  low  economic  position 
frooi  which  some  European  countries  started 
ijter  World  War  n  made  It  relatively  easy 
to  achieve  Impresslve-looklng  gains.  This 
yftt  particularly  true  In  France,  West  Ger- 
m»ny.  "'t*  Italy. 

3.  Large  scale  American  economic  help 
ijace  the  war  has  been  Important.  By  last 
summer  the  total  was  nearly  929  billion  In 
loans  and  outright  grants,  $12  billion  of  It 
through  the  Marshall  plan  alone. 

3.  Bpeclally  favorable  circumstances  like 
Oennany's  large  labor  pool  of  East  German 
refugees,  helped  enormously  In  some  places. 

4.  Lowering  of  Intra -European  trade  bar- 
j\gn  through  the  Common  Market,  as  well  as 
other  International  efforts,  contributed  sub- 
itsnUally. 

5.  Conscious  efforts  to  encourage  high 
ntee  of  both  public  and  private  investment 
provided  money  for  growth. 

1  Oovemment  policies,  some  of  them 
bolder  than  those  of  the  United  States,  fur- 
oUbed  a  boost.  Taking  a  variety  of  forms, 
tbsie  programs  Included  national  econonnlc 
planning  In  France,  heavy  public  spending 
In  Italy,  generous  Incentives  for  business  In 
Oermany  and  the  use  of  advanced  budgetary 
concepts,  notably  In  Sweden.  The  measures 
used  by  Individual  countries  will  be  exam- 
ined In  some  detail  In  subsequent  articles. 

Slfnlflcantly.  there  was  widespread  agree- 
ment among  those  interviewed  that  much 
ol  the  bloom  Is  off  the  European  plctuire. 
Slower  growth  rates,  rising  unemployment, 
and  InflaUonary  pressures  are  beginning  to 
appear.  Furthermore,  many  Europeans 
doubted  that  a  nation  as  advanced  tech- 
nologically as  the  United  States  could 
achieve  growth  rates  as  high  as  those  of 
Western  Kurope. 

There  was  a  general  conviction,  however, 
that  the  n.8.  Government  must  take  vigor- 
ous action  If  this  country  Is  to  regain  full 
eoooomlc  vitality  and  full  employment.  In 
this  connection.  It  was  felt  that  Europe's  ex- 
perience offered  n  number  of  worthwhile 
Icanns.  especially  In  the  fields  of  budgetary 
policy  and  economic  forecasting. 

The  currents  that  stream  across  Europe's 
^conomlc  map  run  In  many  directions.  Al- 
though big  strides  have  been  made  toward 
ending  some  of  the  old,  divisive  rivalries, 
nationalism  lurks  beneath  the  surface,  with 
the  result  that  Europe's  economy,  like  Its 
military  and  pollUcal  life,  still  la  a  long  way 
from  unity.  It  remains.  In  large  part,  a  col- 
lecUon  of  separate  governments,  or  Individ- 
ual men  and  varying  policies. 

In  Brussel.s,  for  example.  Prof.  Walter 
Hallsteln.  President  of  the  Conamlsslon  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  seeks 
to  hold  the  Common  Market  together  and 
keep  It  outward  looking  after  the  battering 
It  endured  last  January  when  the  French 
retoed  Britain's  application  for  membership. 
In  Prance,  the  unpredictable,  one-man  rule 
of  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  received  Its 
most  severe  test  recently  when  miners  In 
uie  naUonallzed  coal  Industry  struck  and 
delUd  even  a  threat  of  arrest.  In  Germany, 
vice  ChanceUor  Ludwlg  Erhard  has  called  for 
»n  end  to  wage  demands  and  price  Increases, 
wmlng  that  they  might  nullify  the  na- 
ilon  s  spectacular  progress. 

Great  Britain,  which  recently  witnessed 
we  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  riots  by 


the  unemployed,  is.  like  the  United  States, 
trying  to  put  higher  octane  fuel  Into  a  sput- 
tering economic  engine.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Reginald  Maudllng  this  month 
proposed,  as  expected,  an  expansionary 
budget  with  a  record  deficit.  In  Italy,  na- 
tionalization of  most  of  the  electric  Industry 
by  Premier  Panfanl's  government  has  caused 
fear  among  businessmen  of  further  govern- 
ment moves.  In  Sweden,  Krister  Wlckman, 
brilliant  young  under  secretary  of  finance, 
and  his  colleagues  refine  and  review  measures 
recently  taken  that  will  make  the  govern- 
ment a  larger  and  more  Important  source  of 
Investment  capital.  Wlckman  recently  came 
to  Washington  at  the  request  of  American 
ofBclals  to  explain  the  workings  of  Sweden's 
unusual  Investment  reserve  system  that  en- 
courages businesses  to  put  aside  money  In 
good  times  for  Investment  In  periods  of  slack. 

In  Paris,  an  American  expert,  discussing 
the  French  attitude,  remarked,  "The  French 
take  It  for  granted  that  the  government  Is 
responsible  for  full  employment,  that  It 
should  worry  about  prices  and  that  It  should 
have  a  policy  for  economic  growth."  The 
commission  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity goes  even  further.  In  a  report  Issued 
last  fall,  the  executive  branch  of  the  slx- 
natlon  Common  Market  said  flatly:  "It  must 
be  remembered  that  an  economic  order  based 
on  freedom  can  only  exist  In  the  world  today 
at  the  price  of  constant  state  Intervention 
In  economic  life."  Such  views  sound  hereti- 
cal to  many  Americans. 

The  differences  between  the  old  and  new 
worlds  la  even  more  marked  on  deficit  spend- 
ing. A  top  official  of  the  Organlz.itlon  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
20-member  international  consulting  and 
study  agency  to  which  the  United  States  be- 
longs, put  It  this  way:  "The  European  public 
couldn't  care  less  about  having  a  deficit  In 
the  government  budget.  Instead  of  worry- 
ing about  It  as  Americans  do,  they  don't 
even  think  about  It." 

In  many  European  countries  the  budget  Is 
viewed  as  one  of  the  most  Important  policy 
tools  available  for  promoting  both  long-range 
growth  and  short-term  economic  stability. 
A  surplus  Is  sought  In  good  times;  a  deficit 
may  be  used  as  a  stimulant  during  periods 
of  slowdown.  There  Is  little  of  the  psy- 
chological preoccupation  with  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  each  year  that  la  found  In 
some  American  circles.  Said  an  OECD  eco- 
nomist: "If  you  require  the  budget  to  be 
balanced  regardless  of  economic  conditions, 
you  deprive  yourself  of  a  very  Important  tool 
for  Influencing  the  economy." 

The  American  distaste  for  deficit  govern- 
ment spending  has  a  curiously  Ironic  twist 
to  It.  for  many  Americans  who  oppose  Fed- 
eral deficits  think  nothing  of  taking  on  siz- 
able debts  themselves  for  automobiles,  fur- 
niture, even  vacations.  They  seem  to  preach 
public  thrift  while  practicing  private 
prodigality. 

What  alls  the  American  economy?  Euro- 
peans, for  the  most  part,  shared  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  view  that  the  Nation 
is  suffering  from  rapid  technological  change 
and  5  years  or  more  of  underutlllzatlon  of 
lt«  resources.  Like  a  powerful  engine,  it 
has  been  Idling  fur  below  Its  best  sustained 
cruising  speed.  A  survey  late  last  year 
showed  only  83  percent  of  the  Nation's 
manufacturing  capacity  was  in  use.  Simi- 
larly, manpower  resources  have  not  been 
fully  employed. 

The  economy  has  been  moving  upward. 
It  is  true,  setting  new  records  in  personal  In- 
come, employment,  wages,  salaries,  and  cor- 
porate proflu.  Yet  failure  to  reach  Its  full 
potential  has  cost  the  Nation  dearly.  The 
price  was  spelled  out  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  last  January  In  a  comparison 
of  actual  and  potential  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  by  the  economy.  The  council  esti- 
mated that  between   1958   and   1962  actual 


GNP  fell  $170  billion  below  what  the  Nation 
was  capable  of  with  already  existing  re- 
sources. That  amounts  to  nearly  $1,000  for 
each  man,  woman,  and  child. 

The  state  of  the  American  economy  Is  told 
In  more  than  statistics,  which  skillful  econ- 
omists and  unwary  amateurs  can,  and  often 
do,  use  to  prove  Just  about  anything.  It 
Is  told  most  meaningfully  In  the  painful 
human  terms  of  unemployment,  a  persistent 
evil  th.it  has  continued  despite  the  Nation's 
generally  prosperous  state. 

Unhappily,  since  mid- 1957,  on  the  average, 
one  out  of  about  16  workers  has  been  out  of 
a  job.  The  average  level  of  unemployment 
last  year  was  5.6  percent  of  the  work  force. 
A  rate  of  4  percent,  roughly  the  average  of 
the  first  postwar  decade  and  a  level  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  woiUd  be  happy  to 
reach,  has  not  been  neared  since  the  spring 
of  1957.  Last  year  67,800,000  AmerlcanB  were 
at  work,  a  new  record,  but  there  also  were 
4  million  workers  without  jobs.  For  some 
Americans,  particularly  the  unskilled,  today's 
clouds  have  had  no  silver  lining  for  a  long 
time.  Increasing  numbers  have  been  with- 
out jobs  for  longer  and  longer  periods.  Be- 
tween 1957  and  1962  the  number  out  of  work 
6  months  or  longer  rose  by  almost  150 
percent. 

The  sluggishness  of  the  American  economy 
stands  out  in  contrast  when  compared  with 
what  has  been  happening  In  Europe.  A 
study  by  the  OECD  last  November  showed 
that  the  average  yearly  Increase  In  GNP 
In  the  United  States  In  the  decade  between 
1950  and  1960  amounted  to  3.3  percent.  This 
tied  America  with  Denmark  for  14th  place 
among  the  20  nations  studied.  In  contrast, 
some  European  nations  showed  gains  of  more 
than  double  the  American  rate.  West  Ger- 
many led  the  race  with  an  atuiual  Increase 
of  7.5  percent  In  GNP.  Italy  was  4th 
with  5.9.  and  France,  10th  with  4.3.  Sweden 
and  the  United  Kingdom  trailed  the  United 
States,  with  average  yearly  rises  of  3.2  and 
2.6  percent,   respectively. 

The  United  States  fared  just  as  poorly  in 
a  comparison  of  Increases  In  GNP  per  worker. 
Its  average  yearly  gain  of  2.1  percent  for 
the  decade  was  fourth  lowest  among  14  coun- 
tries studied  by  the  OECD.  While  some 
Americans  like  Representative  Thomas  B. 
CuETis,  Republican,  Webster  Groves,  object 
that  GNP  Is  not  a  full  measure  of  economic 
growth.  It  Is  used  as  a  major  yardstick  by 
the  OECD  and  other  International  groups. 

In  addition,  other  measurements  by  the 
OECD  and  other  authorities  show  a  slmilpr 
picture  of  more  economic  bounce  In  much 
of  Europe.  With  the  exception  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  where  high  unemployment  has 
been  cut  substantially  In  the  past  year  or 
so,  major  European  countries  have  enjoyed 
much  fuller  employment  than  the  United 
States.  Industrial  production  has  risen 
faster  In  the  five  European  countries  studied 
by  the  Post-Dispatch  than  in  America. 

The  portion  of  GNP  being  put  Into  fixed 
Investments  by  private  business  firms  has 
been  lower  here  than  In  most  other  Indtis- 
trialized  countries.  Except  for  1957,  the 
United  States,  because  In  part  at  least  of  Its 
heavy  burden  of  foreign  aid,  has  suffered 
balance-of-payment  deficits  each  year  since 
1949,  while  some  European  coutries  have  ac- 
cumulated sizable  surpluses.  The  United 
States  has  had  four  recessions  since  the  war; 
Europe  has  had  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  has 
displayed  far  greater  price  stability  than  its 
European  competitors.  Between  1953  and 
1961  the  cost  of  living  In  the  United  States 
rose  by  about  12  percent.  In  the  five  other 
countries  studied,  increases  ranged  from  a 
low  of  14  percent  In  Germany  to  a  high  of  38 
percent  In  France  in  the  same  period. 

While  the  United  States  has  limped  eco- 
nomically In  recent  years.  It  still  stands  out 
like  a  giant  among  pygmies.  A  study  pre- 
pared last  year  for  the  Joint  Congressional 
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Economic  Committee  showed  that  In  1960  the 
U.S.  ONP  was  nearly  double  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  5  to  10  times  that  of  In- 
dividual western  European  nations.  Using  a 
complicated  conversion  formula  based  on  In- 
ternal purchasing  power  parities  in  1955,  the 
study  showed  the  following  comparative 
GNP's  expressed  In  billions  of  dollars:  United 
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them  are  larger  depreciation  allowances,  a  7-  multitude  of  other  factors      Th«  ..i 

percent  tax  credit  for  new  Investment,  aid  out  steps   needed   to  reach  thel     k    "•'^l* 

to  depressed  areas,  the  manpower  develop-  and  offers  Incentives  and  IndirL*   ^"'«« 

ment  and  training  act.  extension  of  the  so-  for  pushing  the  economy  acro^tK-   ***«>U 

clal   security   and   public   welfare   programs  Preparation  of  "le  plan"  be^m.   *?^  '^ 

and  an  accelerated  schedule  o.'  public  wc«-ks.  mulatlon     of    several    alterna^ivL*       '*' 

None  of  these  measiires  Is  as  far-reaching,  schemes  of  economic  development  bv  ff"**' 

£,.  .        ^^,.  >i     c     .       „                                            "  controversial  or  as  novel  to  Americans  as  office,   the   Commissariat  Qen^rai   I  *'*''«'i 

States.  504.4:   Soviet  umon    235.5;   Western     the  pending  proposal  for  cutting  taxes  by  After  one  of   the  alJerna^v^  il  ^  '^ 

Germany      92^2:      United     Kingdom,     85.4;      $10.2    billion    and    deliberately    putting    the  by  the   French   Cabinet    it  1^0^*^^^^ 

France.  84.8;  Italy,  43.8.                                                 Federal  budget  Into  the  red  by  »11.9  billion  policy   statement   of   goveriWnTim  ^"^  * 

m  the  coming  fiscal  year.    The  theory  U  that  and    a    basic    framework    around    -.wPV*** 


Even  the  combined  economic  power  of  the 
member?  of  the  Common  Market,  assuming 
they  formed  a  cohesive  unit,  Is  far  less  than 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  study,  as  well  as  anal- 
yses by  the  Common  Market  Itself,  put  the 
overall  ONP  of  the  Common  Market  at  a  little 
more  than  half  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  European  Economic  Community  esti- 
mated that  In  1959  its  industrial  production 
amounted  to  54  percent  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  By  1972,  It  predicted,  the  Common 
Market  total  would  be  no  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  American  output. 

The  differences  that  have  existed  between 
European  and  American  economic  perform- 
ance in  recent  years  may  narrow  somewhat 
in  the  future.  This  is  the  nearly  unanimous 
belief  of  experts  interviewed  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  They  pointed  out  that  a  slowdown 
In  economic  growth  rate  already  has  become 
evident  In  some  European  countries.  The 
evidence  is  that  the  Continent  will  find  it 
more  difficult  to  achieve  rapid  growth  in  the 
1960's  than  it  did  in  the  1950's.  Europe  may 
be  reaching  the  stage  where  it  will  begin  to 
encounter  the  same  kinds  of  problems  the 
United  States  has  struggled  with  for  many 
years. 

Last  year  the  United  States  enjoyed  above 
average  growth  that  ranked  high  in  the  in- 
ternational scale.  The  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  put  the  Increase  In  real  ON?  in 
1962  at  5 '4  percent.  However,  part  of  the 
gain  was  attributed  to  the  upswing  from  the 
recession  that  started  in  I960.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  duplicated  this  year. 

Long-range  economic  trends  throughout 
much  of  the  free  world  wiU  be  Influenced  in 
the  future  by  the  path  followed  by  the 
Common  Market.  WIU  the  six-nation  Com- 
munity set  up  a  high  tariff  wall  to  protect 
its  members,  or  will  It  become  outward  look- 
ing and  favor  free  trade?  The  final  answer 
has  been  lost  in  the  haze  of  confusion  that 
followed  France's  veto  of  the  British  applica- 
tion to  Join  the  Common  Market. 

Another  important  factor  in  future  world 
developments  is  the  influence  of  the  OECD. 
The  international  Organization  in  1961  .<^pt 
a  target  of  an  overall  increase  of  50  per  t 
In  real  ONP  by  1970  for  its  20  member  coun- 
tries. The  OECD  Is  bringing  the  pressure  of 
public  attention  to  bear  on  its  members  in 
an  effort  to  reach  its  goal.  For  example,  in 
two  rep>orts  late  last  year,  the  Organization 
expressed  concern  that  the  United  States 
had  fallen  below  the  yearly  growth  target  of 
4.4  percent  set  for  it  in  the  OECD  plan.  It 
urged  prompt  action  to  stimulate  American 
growth. 

There  v. .  s  remarkable  agreement  among 
European  economists  and  Government  offi- 
cials as  to  what  the  United  States  should  do 
to  perk  up  Its  rate  of  development.  It  needs 
a  bold  fis' al  policy,  they  said.  In  plain 
language  they  meant:  Cut  taxes  and  unbal- 
ance the  budget.  Some  also  would  like  to  see 
higher  Government  expenditures,  although 
others  thought  these  could  be  put  off  until 
after  the  budget  deficit  has  led,  hopefully,  to 
more  nearly  full  employment.  Standby  au- 
thority to  change  tax  rates  and  Government 
expenditures  to  deal  more  rapidly  with 
changing  economic  conditions  also  were 
suggested. 

Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion in  its  effort,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  promised  so 
frequently  in  the  1960  presidential  campaign 
to  "get  this  country  moving  again."     Among 


theory 
such  action  will  encourage  a  higher  level  of 
business  activity  and  private  spending. 
This  in  turn  will  stimulate  growth,  produce 
new  Jobs  and  more  government  revenue. 

This  is  the  theory.  Will  it  work?  Ex- 
perts disagree.  It  is  uncertain,  too,  whether 
Congress  will  accept  the  plan  in  anything 
like  the  form  pro[>osed  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  situation  is  made  more  difficult  by  its 
very  complexity.  Modern  economies  have 
become  so  complicated  that,  as  the  President 


framework    around    whirh   . 
built  the  final,  working  program  ** 

In  an  extraordinary,  cooperative  uiuu. 
taking,  representatives  of  government  hZ" 
ness,  trade  unions,  and  nearly  every 'i^rT' 
of  society  Join  to  carry  out  the  paiiS! 
Job  Of  program  building.  A  totalofTS*! 
3,500  persons,  serving  without  pay  wort 
25  planning  committees,  preparing "th«iocm° 
ponents  of  a  comprehensive  scheme 

Twenty   of   the    committees   tackle  indi 
vldual  sectors  of  the  economy,  such  u  i^ 
said  In  a  speech  last  May,  they  Involve  mat-      culture,  steel  production,  or  education    tL 
ters  "which  are  beyond  the  comprehension     other  five  groups  deal  with  general  prohlm! 
of  most  men."  of  manpower,  overall  balance  and  finaaS 

As  a  result,  the  public  reaction  to  new  and      research,    productivity,   and   regional  ^tt 
unproven  measures  is  likely  to  be  apathetic,      ^^^8-  ^^' 

Out  of  this  massive  community  effort 
comes  an  equally  massive  economic  develoo- 
ment  plan,  hundreds  of  pages  long  aodT 
most  infinite  In  detail.  It  sets  productim 
targets  and  other  goals  for  every  in»io, 
branch  of  the  economy.  In  addition,  for 
some  Industries,  like  steel,  cement,  and  pub- 
llcly  owned  operations,  there  are  speciflc  ob- 
jectives for  Individual  firms. 

Masse  and  his  brilliant  young  asslstaat 
Paul  Lemerle.  emphasise  that  the  Prwcji 
plan  Is  voluntary  both  In  concept  and  execu- 
tion. Masse  likes  to  call  it  "planning  with- 
out planners,  or  planning  by  the  planned " 
The  target  for  each  economic  sector  U 
much  the  same  as  the  sum  of  the  plaiu  br 
individual  firms  in  that  branch,  he  ttnmai 
"The  goals  have  not  been  dictated  by  |ot- 
ernment  bureaucrats,  but  have  been  Mt  b* 
the  people  who  run  the  businesses  and  wbo 
do  the  work,"  he  said. 

Firms  are  not  compelled  to  partldpstc 
Nor  are  they  required  to  expand  their  out- 
put in  agreement  with  the  plan's  ouUiact 
unless  they  choose  to  do  so. 

While  It  Is  true  that  French  buslneaaatn 
voice  little  objection  to  "le  plan"  and  mm 
happy  to  take  part  in  it.  the  system  eea- 
tains  a  variety  of  incentives  and  W"ft'<ftol 
controls  that  give  the  Government  a  larft 
voice  In  shaping,  directing,  and  regulstlni 
the  economy. 

Some  major  examples:  The  OovemmeBt 
may  grant  low-Interest  loans  to  firms  whose 
programs  are  in  accord  with  the  plan.  If  ■ 
concern's  plans  are  out  of  step  with  the  ns- 
tlonal  scheme,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  nuj 
not  allow  It  to  issue  bonds  for  flnanclnf  lu 
proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  firms  wltb 
approved  projects  may  receive  a  7-ye*r  ex- 
emption from  a  50  percent  tax  on  part  of 
their  dividends. 

In  addition,  there  are  Government  gnnu. 
subsidies  for  scientific  and  technical  te- 
search,  equipment  bonuses  and  other  allur- 
ing devices. 

Masse  and  his  aids  are  willing  to  conostft 
that  "le  plan"  has  been  directly  respooatbii 
for  only  a  small  part  of  France's  economic 
growth.  Lemerle,  in  an  olT-the-cufl  esti- 
mate, suggested  that  of  the  4.5  percent  aver- 
age annual  Increase  in  production  since  the 
planning  process  was  started  In  1946,  per- 
haps up  to  1.5  percent  resulted  from  the 
program  Itself. 

The  French  planners  attribute  much  of 
the  nation's  growth  to  the  ingenuity  and 
hard  work  of  French  employees,  many  o( 
whom  still  work  46  hours  a  week.  The 
growth  of  the  Common  Market  has  bdpad 
by  providing  new  outlets  for  French  prod- 
ucts. The  devaluation  of  the  franc  three 
times  since  World  War  II  has  aided  financial 
stability. 
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xxoeri*   outside    the    Government    cite    . 
**^  of  other  contributing  factors.     Im- 


skeptical  or  antagonistic.  Mr.  Kennedy  rec- 
ognized this  hazard  in  his  speech  a  year 
ago.  He  observed  wryly  that  today's  com- 
plicated economic  problems  "do  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  great  sort  of  passionate 
movements  which  have  stirred  this  country 
so  often  in  the  past." 

I  From    the    St.    Louts    (Mo.)    Post-Dispatch. 
Apr.  15,  1963] 

France's  "Li  Plan."  Onci  a  Joke  to  Emopx, 
Has  Given  Economy  VrrALrrY.  STABtLrrr, 
AND  Gbowth — Basicallt  1t  Consists  of 
SnTiNG  Goals  That  A*e  Voluntaky  in 
Concept  and  Execution  but  Backed  bt 
Government  Incentives  and  Controls 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 
Washington.    April     15. — Talk    to    almost 
anyone  in  Europe  about  France's  great  eco- 
nomic leap  forward,  and  he  Is  likely  to  be- 
gin— and  end — with  "le  plan." 

The  French  system  of  national  economic 
planning  has  become  an  object  of  widespread 
Interest  in  the  wake  of  a  dramatic  change 
In  the  country's  life.  Once  regarded  deri- 
sively by  other  Europeans  as  almost  comic- 
opera  Joke,  the  French  economy  has  sud- 
denly gained  a  vitality,  stability,  and  growth 
that  have  won  respect  and  attention. 

Critics  like  to  point  out  that  many  fac- 
tors besides  planning  have  contributed  to 
French  growth,  that  Germany,  wlthopt  na- 
tional programing,  has  grown  faster  than 
France.  Said  Jacques  Plassard,  director  of 
an  economic  research  center  supported  by 
large  French  industrial  firms,  "The  plan  be- 
haves like  a  rooster  that  sings  when  the 
sun  rises  and  says,  'See.  I  have  made  the 
sun  rise.'  " 

Pierre  Masse,  the  friendly,  mild-mannered 
chief  of  the  French  Economic  Planning  Com- 
mission, readily  concedes  that  the  plan  has 
not  slnglehandedly  fashioned  the  country's 
economic  boom.  In  fact.  In  his  office  In  a 
rather  worn-looking  building  on  the  left 
bank  in  Paris,  he  goes  to  considerable  length 
to  show  visitors  that  hard  work,  ingenuity, 
and  other  reasons  having  nothing  to  do  with 
economic  planning  have  played  a  large  part 
in  France's  robust  growth. 

Nonetheless,  it  Is  "le  plan"  that  has  cap- 
tured the  Imagination  and  even  elicited  the 
envy  of  countries  whose  growth  rates  have 
trailed  the  French  mark.  Economists  and 
government  officials  have  been  flocking  to 
Paris  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  Great  BrlUln,  to 
see  how  the  French  so-called  Indicative 
planning  system  works. 

Basically,  the  French  approach  consists  of 
setting  4-year  targets  for  economic  growth, 
investment,  production,  wages,  prices,  and  a 


Z^Lnt  among  these  was  the  stagnation  of 
^SmmOi  industry  between  the  First  and 
v^d  World  Wars.  When  technological 
fli^ces  from  other  countries  began  to  be 
!doDted  '^^^  World  War  II,  French  pro- 
Su^on  showed  spectacular  gains. 

HlKbly  imporUnt.  too,  la  direct  Govern- 
mentlnfluencee  through  public  ownership 
S  a  l*rge  pa""*  of  the  economy.  French  ex- 
nLrta  estimate  that  the  nationally  owned 
■Ktor  accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  their 
r»uon'8  economic  activity.  The  big  Renault 
^tomoblle  manufacturing  works,  the  Air 
•r^nce  commercial  airline,  a  number  of  ma- 
lor  commercial  banks  and  insurance  firms, 
^^^Kjuli  and  coal  mines  are  among  the  more 
important,  publicly  owned  industries. 

Since  the  Government  controls  directly  or 
^gdlrectly  about  half  ot  all  Investment,  It 
MQ  do  much  to  shape  the  nation's  economic 
ggone.  Other  factors  that  have  contributed 
to  French  growth  Include  American  aid  and 
Inflationary  price   increases. 

When  all  of  these  elements  are  considered, 
the  major  value  of  le  plan,  in  the  view  of 
Utate.  American  experts,  and  others,  has 
been  in  developing  a  cooperative  spirit 
UDong  business,  government,  and  labor  and 
tn  creating  a  climate  conducive  to  growth. 

The  painstaking  studies  made  In  the  plan- 
ning process  also  have  provided  a  better  pub- 
lic understanding  of  economic  realities, 
made  it  possible  to  consider  the  relation  of 
Individual  sectors  to  the  entire  economy  and 
encouraged  industries  to  adopt  higher 
growth  targets  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  done.  The  nation's  development  has 
been  more  reg\  lar  and  orderly  than  it  would 
hsve  been  without   planning,  said   Lemerle. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  French  plan 
hai  been  bold  about  setting  high  flying  tar- 
geti.  The  present  program,  covering  the 
jears  1062  through  1965.  alms  for  an  average 
yearly  increase  in  gross  domestic  product  of 
6.S  percent-  Actual  performance  last  year 
best  this  goal  by  a  sizable  margin,  reach- 
ing an  increase  of  6.3  percent. 

Last  year's  achievements  gave  the  nation 
a  itrong  start  toward  reaching  its  1965  goals. 
In  1962,  nearly  every  sector  equaled  or  ex- 
ceeded the  yearly  objectives  spelled  out  In 
the  plan.  "The  only  branches  falling  short 
were  construction,  electricity,  and  a  miscel- 
laneous category  that  includes  services. 

The  daring  nature  of  the  plan  Is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  amount  of  growth  it  seeks 
(or  some  Individual  sectors.  Using  1959  as 
a  base  year,  the  current  program  alms  at 
boosting  electric  power  output  by  1966  by 
8  percent,  chemical  production  by  67  per- 
cent, construction  by  46  percent,  and  com- 
munications by  59  percent.  For  Industry  as 
a  whole  the  overall  target  is  an  Increase  of 
one-fourth  over  1969  output. 

While  the  French  economy  has  been  shoot- 
ing upward,  "le  plan"  has  had  to  endure  some 
(allures.  None  of  the  four'  plans  adopted 
since  1946  has  succeeded  In  controlling  In- 
flaUon.  Nor  have  they  met  the  nation's  need 
(or  bousing  and  schools. 

Some  experts  outside  the  French  Govern- 
ment have  serious  reservations  about  le  plan. 
They  wonder  how  far  state  planning  can 
go  without  becoming  all-compelling  and  con- 
trolling. They  suggest  that  the  real  test  of 
whether  national  planning  will  work  Is  still 
to  come  as  France  begins  to  struggle  once 
again  with  its  old  enemy,  inflation,  and  with 
the  new  need  to  create  Jobs  for  a  labor  force 
that  Is  expanding  for  the  flrst  time  since 
the  war.  Masse  himself  admits  that  plan- 
ning will  be  more  difficult  In  the  freer  inter- 
national climate  expected  to  flow  from  the 
European  Common  Market.  Nonetheless,  he 
•ees  great,  unrealized  potential  in  the  plan- 
ning process.  He  believes  that  over  the 
period  of  a  generation  or  more  it  may  trans- 
form living  conditions  and  alter  the  basic 
direction  and  orientation  of  modern  society. 


He  suggests  that  through  long-range  plan- 
ning a  nation  can  choose  what  it  wants  from 
the  glittering  baubles  of  an  affluent  society. 
Masse  believes  the  present  plan  is  moving 
France  In  the  direction  of  stressing  public 
needs  like  health,  education,  housing,  cul- 
ture, and  scientific  and  technical  research  In 
preference  to  what  he  has  described  as  "the 
proliferation  of  individual  consumer  goods." 

Like  BO  many  forward-looking  movements 
in  Europe  le  plan  bears  the  imprint  of  Jean 
Monnet.  The  brilliant  Frenchman  who  later 
fathered  the  Common  Market  served  as 
Prance's  flrst  planning  director.  The  initial 
plan  concentrated  French  resources  on  six 
basic  industries  and  reached  most  of  its 
targets  by  1953. 

The  second  progrnm,  placing  emphasis  not 
only  on  producing  more  but  producing  better, 
beat  its  goals  in  the  period  from  1954 
through  1957.  Tlie  third  plan  was  Just 
about  on  target  when  It  concluded  in  1961 
after  some  of  its  initial  goals  were  cut  back. 
In  view  of  the  current  U.S.  effort  to  stimulate 
its  economic  growth,  should  some  kind  of 
long-range  national  planning  be  tried  here? 
Among  conflicting  answers  was  this  inter- 
esting reply  from  Plassard,  the  director  of  the 
business-sponsored  French  Center  for  Eco- 
nomic Research: 

"The  question  of  whether  the  United 
States  should  plan  depends  on  political  and 
psychological  considerations.  That  is,  does 
the  United  States  need  reassurance  that 
its  future  will  be  sound?  If  it  does,  then  it 
needs  economic  planning.  If  it  does  not 
require  reassurances,  then  it  does  not  need 
national  planning." 


[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
Apr.  16,  1963) 

Germany's  Economy,  Fastest  Growing  in 
Western  Europe,  Slows — Inflation  New 
Problem — So-Called  Social  Market  Sys- 
tem Reveres  Free  Enterprise  and  Compe- 
tition AS  Best  Regulators  but  Leaves 
Room   for   Government  Action,   Too 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Washington,  April  16. — Between  Frank- 
furt and  Bonn  along  the  river  Rhine,  stark 
German  hills  brood  against  the  sky.  Al- 
though their  slopes  are  steep  and  their  soil 
thin,  many  have  been  tilled  almost  to  the 
summit.  Grapevines  march  In  rows  to  the 
top.  Retaining  walls  built  of  stones  carried 
laboriously  up  the  rugged  inclines  keep  the 
hills  from  washing  away  in  heavy  rains. 

The  incredibly  hard  w)rk  that  has  gone 
Into  these  hillside  fields  illustrates  one  rea- 
son for  West  Germany's  great  growth  since 
World  War  II.  The  German  capacity  and 
appetite  for  hard,  unremitting  labor  have 
played  a  large  part  in  restoring  a  defeated, 
shattered  nation  to  its  former  position  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  economic  machines  in 
the  world. 

Unlike  Its  neighbor,  France,  where  national 
planning  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
economic  growth.  Germany  stands  stolidly 
against  government  programing.  "Turn  the 
people  and  the  money  loose,  and  they  will 
make  the  country  strong."  is  the  rallying 
cry  of  Ludwlg  Erhard.  the  rotund  Minister 
for  Economics  who  may  be  the  country's  next 
Chancellor. 

But  even  the  removal  of  restraints  and  of 
Nazi  State  controls,  plus  extraordinarily  hard 
work,  does  not  explain  why  this  once  pros- 
trate nation  has  been  able  to  hoist  itself 
faster  and  farther  ttian  any  other  Western 
country.  It  is  not  enough  to  account  for  an 
increase  of  162  percent  in  German  Indus- 
trial production  between  1950  and  1961. 
Nor  Is  it  adequate  to  explain  a  7.5  percent 
average  annual  Increase  in  gross  national 
product  between  1950  and  1960  as  Germany 
topped  19  other  major  Western  nations  in 
the  new  international  game  of  growthman- 
ship. 

Many  factors  account  for  the  German  per- 
formance.    One  of  the  most  important  is  a 


set  of  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances  over 
which  the  Germans  themselves  had  no 
control. 

"The  'Wlrtschiiftswunder,'  or  economic 
nilracle,  that  has  been  achieved  here,"  said 
one  well-informed  official  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view with  the  Post-Dispatch  In  Bonn,  "is 
principally  the  result  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Germans  found  themselves,  one 
that  was   conducive  to  fast  growth." 

Quickly  he  ticked  off  some  of  the  condi- 
tions: large  postwar  demand  by  many  coun- 
tries for  heavy  machinery,  one  of  Germany's 
most  important  exports;  a  large  pool  of  cheap 
labor  as  some  13  million  Germans,  many 
of  them  refugees  from  the  Soviet  zone,  fled 
Into  Western  Germany  before  the  Berlin 
wall  was  built  in  the  summer  of  1961;  rela- 
tively low  and  stable  wages — In  1950  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  German  Indus- 
trial workers  amounted  to  about  $16;  enor- 
mous reconstruction  needs,  and  the  low  level 
to  which  wartime  devastation  had  reduced 
the  German  economy,  making  fast,  big 
gains  easy. 

Also  Important  was  large-scale  and  timely 
American  aid.  Up  through  last  June  30  the 
United  States  had  provided  slightly  more 
than  94  billion  in  assistance  to  West  Ger- 
many. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that 
events  In  postwar  Germany  have,  at  least 
until  recently,  been  far  more  favorable  to 
German  business  concerns  than  to  their 
workers. 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  said  one  German 
official.  "Our  firms  have  Invested  heavily  In 
expanding  their  plants,  with  much  of  the 
money  coming  out  of  high  profits.  But  it 
was  the  consumer  who  provided  the  profits 
through  the  prices  he  paid.  If  he  was  a 
German  worker,  he  was  paying,  too,  through 
the  relatively  low  wages  he  was  making  un- 
til recent  years.  Our  tax  burden  Is  large 
and  it  falls  heavily  on  lower  and  middle- 
income  g^roups." 

Refiectlng  this  view  is  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  Government's  economic  policies  have 
been  designed  for  the  benefit  of  business 
firms  and  Investors.  Typical  was  a  generous 
provision  allowing  concerns  to  deduct  from 
their  taxable  Incomes  up  to  50  percent  of 
profits  if  the  money  was  reinvested. 

Explaining  the  Government  philosophy,  Dr. 
Johann  Schollhorn,  chief  of  the  Federal  Eco- 
nomics Ministry's  branch  dealing  with  plan- 
ning, growth,  and  antlcycllcal  policies,  re- 
marked: "The  major  j>ollcy  since  1949  has 
been  to  promote  Investment,  especially  In  the 
basic  industries,  through  tax  subsidies,  big 
allowances  for  depreciation  and  tax  benefits 
for  Investment."  The  result  has  been  an 
Investment  boom  In  which  gross  Investment 
has  regularly  amounted  to  about  one-fourth 
of  gross  national  product. 

Although  Germany  puts  more  emphasis  on 
private  initiative  and  minimum  Government 
controls  than  any  other  country  studied  by 
the  Post -Dispatch,  It  has  not  hesitated  to  use 
a  full  and  imaginative  arsenal  of  Government 
tools  to  direct  and  encourage  economic 
growth. 

The  Government  also  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  country's  growth  through  its  role 
as  an  Investor.  It  makes  direct  investments 
In  public  works  and  provides  subsidies  to 
agriculture  and  the  federally  owned  railroad 
system.  Indirectly,  it  has  provided  money 
through  loans  for  housebuilding,  agriculture, 
and  shipbuilding.  Investment  of  public 
funds  last  year  amounted  to  25  billion  marks 
(about  $6.25  billion).  Slightly  more  than 
half  of  it  consisted  of  direct  Investments  by 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  while 
the  rest  was  used  for  loans. 

Germany's  so-called  "social  market  sys- 
tem'  reveres  the  free  marketplace  and 
competition  as  the  best  of  all  possible  eco- 
nomic regulators,  but  it  provides  r<x)m  for 
major  Government  action,  too.  The  state 
stands  willing  to  influence  and  correct  the 
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economy  through  tax-related  measures,  and 
It  follows  an  active  policy  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth  and  price  stability. 

Purthermore,  there  la  room  in  years.  Gross 
national  product  rose  by  5.7  percent  In  1961 
and  by  only  4.1  percent  last  year.  Both 
marks  were  well  below  previous  levels.  The 
1962  gain  was  the  lowest  of  the  postwar 
period  except  for  1958. 

New  problemis,  chiefly  Inflation ,  rising  costs 
and  a  shortage  of  workers  are  beginning  to 
plague  the  German  economy.  "Yes,  we  have 
Inflation  now,"  said  SchoUhorn. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  German  price  In- 
dex rose  18  percent  from  1954  to  1960.  Since 
then  the  rise  has  steepened,  going  up  3  per- 
cent in  1960,  4.1  percent  in  1961  and  4.3  per- 
cent last  year.  Average  wages  and  salaries 
rose  30  percent  from  1959  through  1962.  All 
in  all,  prices  and  costs  have  risen  faster  In 
Germany  than  In  most  Industrial  countries 
In  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Schollhom  termed  the  present  Inflationary 
spiral  one  of  the  worst  the  country  has  en- 
countered since  the  war.  It  was  exceeded 
In  Intensity  only  by  the  ruinous  period  im- 
mediately following  World  War  II  and  by  that 
experienced  In  1951  and  1952,  stemming 
chiefly  from  the  Korean  war. 

The  Government's  principal  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  the  present  situation  has  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  appeals  to  labor  and 
management  to  keep  wage  and  price  Increases 
below  gains  in  productivity,  expected  to 
amoxuit  to  about  3.5  percent  a  year.  The 
Government  is  trying  to  hold  Increases  in  its 
own  expenditures  within  the  same  limit. 

Despite  dire  warnings  by  Erhard,  there  are 
signs  that  the  policy  is  not  w(»-klng  very  ef- 
fectively. A  number  of  workers,  including 
Federal  civil  service  employees  have  recently 
won  wage  Increases  exceeding  the  Govern- 
ment's guideline.  Government  expenditures 
appear  to  be  going  over  the  limit,  too.  The 
budget  proposed  for  this  year  calls  for  spend- 
ing at  least  6  percent  higher  than  last  year, 
while  some  experts  think  the  final  rise  may 
be  closer  to  10  percent. 

Dr.  Wilhelmina  Dreissig,  a  senior  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Deutsche  Bundesbank,  or  Ger- 
man Central  Bank,  warned  in  an  Interview 
that  Inflation  is  "the  most  dangerous  aspect" 
of  Germany's  present  economic  situation.  It 
nuiy  be  aggravated  by  a  labor  shortage  and 
continuing  heavy  demand  for  housing.  Al- 
though some  700,000  foreign  workers  are 
employed  in  Germany,  a  survey  last  Novem- 
ber showed  600,000  unfilled  Jobs  with  only 
90,000  workers  unemployed.  The  demand  for 
housing  is  such  that  residential  building 
costs  have  risen  nearly  one-third  since  1958. 
Prosperous  and  thriving.  Germany  shows 
little  resemblance  to  the  broken  nation  that 
started  and  lost  World  War  II.  It  is  again 
one  of  the  world's  leading  economic  powers. 
Depending  on  the  measuring  scale  used,  its 
gross  national  product  ranks  first  or  second 
tn  Western  Europe.  Its  steel  production  in 
1960  was  second  highest  in  Europe,  exceeded 
only  by  that  ol  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  share 
of  world  trade  has  climbed  back  to  its  1929 
mark.  Living  standards  have  surpassed  the 
prewar  level.  Average  incomes  more  than 
doubled  between  1950  and  1960. 

This  somber  country  with  its  sober,  stolid 
people  seems  driven  by  a  desire  for  prosperity 
and  power.  The  memory  of  the  misery  and 
poverty  It  endured  after  Its  great  war  lives 
vividly  in  the  ruins  still  visible  In  Berlin,  in 
the  large  number  of  men  with  limping  gait 
or  artificial  hands,  in  the  words  of  a  German 
who  said  passionately: 

"The  German  people  will  never  forget  the 
period  from  1945  to  1948.  The  economy 
broke  down  completely.  A  cigarette  was 
worth  5  or  6  marks.  Nolxxly  wanted  money: 
It  was  worthless.  The  trains  were  crowded 
with  people  going  to  the  cotmtry  to  try  to 
get  food.  They  offered  Jewelry,  clothes,  fur- 
niture, anything  they  had.  If  they  didn't 
have  anything  to  swap,  they  starved." 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Poet-Dispatch, 
Apr.  17,  19631 

C?ONTn>KNT      iTALT       KxMC'lS       ECONOMT       To 

KOEP  ow  Gmownro — SrcNsiMa  bt  Ooveuv- 
MiNT  A  BIO  Factor — Atmosphbbx  Boait  or 
Success  Pxbvaoes  Aitciknt  Land — Upbtjkoe 
SiNCB  Wab,  Onb  or  WoBUt's  Pastbst— 
Technoloot  Has  VrrAL  Rolb 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Washington,  April  17.— An  American  busi- 
nessman smiled  as  he  glanced  out  his  office 
window  on  a  sunny,  spring  day  in  Rome  re- 
cently. 

"The  Italian  people."  he  remarked,  "have 
fallen  in  love  with  growth." 

Outside  the  office  the  Via  Veneto.  Rome's 
most  fashionable  street,  was  thronged  with 
smartly  dressed,  prosperous-looking  men  and 
women.  Shops  displayed  chic,  Italian-de- 
signed clothes  and  elegant  Jewelry  with 
beauty  and  prices  that  took  one's  breath 
away.  The  traffic  Jam.  as  usual,  was  enor- 
mous; the  confusion,  ferocious,  and  the 
scent  of  success,  strong  and  heavy. 

In  this  street  scene  there  was  something 
youthful  and  vital  about  an  ancient  land 
that  once  ruled  most  of  the  known  world. 
The  attitude  was  somehow  that  of  a  teen- 
ager, growing  fast  and  full  of  unlimited  con- 
fidence about  the  future. 

It  was  an  atmosphere  born  of  success,  cre- 
ated by  a  tremendous  surge  of  power  dis- 
played by  the  Italian  economy  in  recent 
years,  a  record  that  shows  growth  and  more 
growth  at  nearly  every  turn. 

lUly's  gross  national  product  last  year  was 
nearly  double  its  1953  level;  so  was  national 
Income.  Average  income  per  person  In  1961 
was  3Vi  times  what  it  was  in  1948.  By  the 
end  of  1960.  compared  with  1953,  Industrial 
production  had  risen  by  85  percent;  Imports 
had  doubled,  and  exports  had  trebled. 
Italy's  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
ranked  behind  only  those  of  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  was  a  country  where  from  1928  to 
1948  the  Income  of  average  Italians  had  not 
risen  one  cent.  Yet  since  World  War  II  the 
nation  has  had  one  of  the  world's  fastest 
growing  economies. 

Throughout  the  1950's  national  output 
rose  at  a  yearly  average  of  6.9  percent,  two- 
thirds  above  the  American  level  and  fourth 
fastest  among  18  European  nations.  In  re- 
cent years  the  boom  has  been  even  faster. 
In  1960  the  gross  national  product  climbed 
by  7.1  percent;  in  1961  by  7.9  and  last  year 
by  5.5. 

While  future  growth  is  likely  to  be  slower 
than  this  dizzy  pace,  both  Italians  and  im- 
partial observers  expect  it  to  continue  to 
advance  strongly.  H.  Gardner  Ainsworth,  the 
capable  and  experienced  economics  coun- 
selor for  the  American  embassy  in  Rome,  ob- 
served, "Sustained  high  growth  should  con- 
tinue for  years  and  years  because  there  are 
large-scale  demands  still  unmet  here." 

Ainsworth  predicted  annual  average  growth 
of  between  5  and  6  percent  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade.  The  slgnlflcance  of  such  a  rate 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  would 
double  the  Nation  s  income  in  about  12  years. 

Despite  its  history  as  one  of  the  world's 
oldest  and  greatest  civilizations,  Italy  in  its 
recent  years  of  advance,  have  been,  in  many 
wa3rs,  like  a  young,  underdeveloped  nation, 
because  it  had  so  little. 

Just  how  little  Italians  had  is  clear  from 
one  of  Ainsworth's  studies.  I  1938  average 
Income  per  person  was  about  $200  a  year,  a 
bare  10-percent  higher  than  its  level  10  years 
earlier.  Mussolini's  grandiose  dreams  of  em- 
pire and  his  repressive  fascist  regime  had 
done  little  for  the  economy  except  to  clamp 
tight  controls  and  state  ownership  on  much 
of  it. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  n  Income  had 
dropped  even  lower.  Cut  to  half  its  prewar 
level,  it  stood  at  what  was  probably  its  lowest 
point  In  75  years. 


^Pril  so 


brought  It  back  up  to  taoo  by  19«  ^^^T** 
impetus  of  the  Marshall  plan  yielded  «S!^ 
gains  by  1963  when  most  major  wartw^ 
construction    harf    h*»n    «r-«„i_^.^  ^■*  >•• 


then  the  rise  has  been  even  faster. 
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average  income  stood  at  $700    or  a« 
the  1948  level. 

The  depressed  position  from  which  lt.i- 
started  has  played  an  imnortjint  ^w.  ,***'y 


played  an  Important  p«rt  in  h 
lins.    Modern  technology 
antiquated     methods,     boosted 


recent  big  gains.    Modern  technolciv  rmi 
ing     anUquated     methods.     booetSi    «r.^ 
sharply.     Workers  shifted  from  1ow-d^^* 


ing  agriculture  to  higher  paying.  hiBher^n- 
duclng  industrial  Jobs  as  new  fwuSSl 
sprang  up.  The  industrial  plant  whlchhZl 
been  small,  highly  protected  and  rigWlT  ^ 
trolled  under  Mussolini,  expanded  ottS^ 
down  its  trade  barriers  and  emergeii  ^T 
denly  on  the  world  scene  as  a  vigorous  can 
petitor.  Abundant  cheap  labor  and  reut^ 
price  stabiUty  also  helped.  " 

In  the  opinion  of  Alnswcwth  and  other  ttn 
dents.  Including  Giovanni  LandrisclM 
economics  expert  of  the  ItalUn  Budget  iCn 
Istry.  the  Government  action  that  contrib- 
uted most  to  Italy's  outstanding  growth  bM 
been  a  continuing  policy  of  high  public  sT 
pendltures  atnd  investments. 

Between  1951  and  1961,  one  study  ihovM 
Government  spending  rose  by  86  percent  « 
slighUy  faster  than  the  gross  naUonal  prixl. 
uct.  When  public  investments,  rather  tiua 
merely  operating  expenses,  are  taken  into 
account,  the  role  of  the  Government  becomci 
even  more  Impressive. 

Of  all  the  money  plowed  back  into  Invest- 
ments in  1961,  nearly  40  percent  ft«mt 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  Government 
The  rate  of  both  public  and  private  InvcetJ 
ment  has  been  nearly  double  that  oT  thi 
United  States.  Last  year  21  percent  ot  sii 
available  resoxu-ces  went  into  investment. 

In  typically  luUan  fashion,  the  nations 
economy  is  highly  Individualistic.  It  m^ 
to  disregard  most  rules.  Intertwining  piMk 
and  private  elements  perhaps  more  cicael; 
than  any  other  Western  nation.  The  Oa»- 
ernment  plays  one  of  Its  most  signUOcut 
roles  through  what  are  delicately  descrlbsd 
as  "state  holdings."  These  are  firms  ovnad 
either  wholly  or  In  part  by  the  Central 
Government. 

Fountainhead  of  the  system  is  ootnpcsed 
of  two  state  holding  companies — HU,  the 
Institute  for  Industrial  Reconstruction,  tad 
the  better  known  but  smaller  ENI,  or  Ra- 
tional Hydrocarbons  Agency.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  as  much  as  one- third  of  all  pro- 
duction comes  from  state-controlled  firms. 

IRI  oontrols  more  than  1(X)  operating  eoo- 
cems  and  exerts  a  pervasive  influence. 
Through  Its  subsidiaries  It  controls  the  tn- 
tire  radio,  television,  and  urbcm  tele^rfMB* 
systems;  virtually  all  airline  buslnea 
through  the  Al  Italia  commerlcal  line;  SB 
percent  or  more  of  shipbuilding  and  plf  im 
production:  more  than  half  of  steel  ootpvt 
and  passenger  shipping;  one-fourth  of  clee- 
tric  power  generation:  and  one-fifth  of  the 
banking  system. 

ENI  has  five  main  management  flrmi. 
around  which  are  grouped  75  c^>erating  oom- 
panles,  some  of  which  carry  on  important 
business  abroad.  Concentrating  principaO; 
on  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production,  it 
also  operates  a  chain  of  service  stations,  res- 
taurants, and  motels. 

The  Government  role  in  the  field  of  bud- 
ness  is  a  growing  one.  Last  year  the  electric 
power  Industry  was  nationalized.  IRI  iitA 
ENI  together  have  325,000  employees.  By 
1965  the  number  of  workers  employed  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  state-controlled  flmt 
Is  expected  to  reach  600,(XX>. 

Some  of  the  most  Important  GovemnMBt 
exi>enditures  have  been  those  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  southern  half  of  Italy.  In  an  effort 
to  make  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
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ent  possible  there,  the  Government  has 
undertaken  to  finance  the  entire  cost  of  pro- 
ridUiM  KM<1*'  water  systems  and  other  public 
yljties  for  the  south.  More  than  2.000  bU- 
uon  lire  (about  $3,200  million)  In  Federal 
money  has  been  provided  under  a  IS-year 
program  that  started  In  1960. 

QMplte  its  extraordinary  growth  In  recent 
jfUt,  the  nation  still  lags  far  behind  other 
I^M  Western  countries.  Using  exchange 
rates  for  conversion  purposes,  a  study  by 
Ainsworth  showed  Italy's  gross  national  prod- 
uct in  1961  was  about  $35  billion. 

Ttist  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  total  output  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
about  one-fifteenth  of  the  VS.  level.  Na- 
yonal  Income  at  $27  billion  showed  about  the 
MOM  ratios. 

Tbe  extraordinary  paradoxes  of  Italy — 
vbere  modern  automobiles  creep  slowly 
^utmgb  narrow  to-chways  in  the  ancient  city 
vail  of  Rome,  where  the  Impressive  ruins  of 
the  superbly  proportioned  Roman  coloeseum 
contrast  sharply  with  modem,  box-like 
apartment  buildings  splashed  with  garish 
colors — extend  into  the  country's  economic 
lire. 

Although  the  Government  has  spent  and 
invested  heavily.  Its  action,  in  the  view  of 
most  Impartial  observers,  was  not  deliber- 
ately designed  to  stimulate  growth.  The 
major  aim,  rather,  was  simply  to  meet  ac- 
cumulated public  needs.  The  threat  repre- 
lented  by  the  Italian  Communist  Party,  the 
largest  in  Europe  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 
lent  political  urgency  to  the  task. 

There  is  paradox,  too,  between  economic 
performance  and  philosophy.  Although 
Italians  think  nothing  of  mixing  public  and 
private  spending  in  a  strange  potpourri,  they 
bedUte  at  the  thought  of  using  other  strong 
Oovemment  action  should  their  booming 
economy  slip.  Italian  officials  made  It  plain 
they  would  not  like  to  employ  the  stimulus 
of  a  tax  cut  and  budget  deficit,  now  being 
considered  by  the  United  States. 

Their  relucUnce  is  doubly  paradoxical,  for 
the  lUlian  budget  has  shown  deficits  regu- 
larly for  at  least  40  years.  Italian  offilcals 
point  out,  however,  that  the  deficits  were 
snail  and  were  not  deliberate  growth  devices. 
but  resulted  from  spending  programs  that 
were  believed  to  be  needed. 

"The  lUUans  really  are  quite  conservative 
In  their  economic  notions."  said  one  well- 
informed  observer.  "Like  the  United  States, 
their  Government  dislikes  tinkering  with 
fiscal  measures. 

"They  recall  vividly  the  severe  inflation 
they  suffered  after  the  war,  and  they  don't 
want  to  risk  anything  that  might  lead  to  it 
again.  Besides,  with  the  boom  they  have 
had.  they  haven't  needed  tax  cuts  or  other 
rtimull." 

The  Italians  have  Jumped  on  the  economic 
planning  bandwagon  that  has  been  rolling 
through  much  of  Western  Europe  recently. 
A  Government  commission  has  been  at  work 
on  an  Initial  report  aimed  at  establishing  a 
planning  system,  but  little  action  Is  expected 
untU  after  the  national  elections  later  this 
month. 

Informed  sources  expect  eventual  develop- 
ment of  a  rather  limited  system  of  long- 
range  economic  projections  and  forecasts,  but 
without  the  detailed  production  targets  that 
mark  the  French  economic  planning  system. 

^lU  of  vitality  and  bursting  with  confi- 
dence, Italians  are  looking  to  the  future  with- 
out worry.  Although  creeping  inflation  has 
oeen  apparent  for  about  18  months— the  cost 
of  living  rose  5  percentage  points  last  year 
»nd  salaries  climbed  20  percent  for  Govern- 
ment workers  and  an  average  of  about  16  per- 
cent in  private  industry— most  Italian  offi- 
cials see  little  serious  danger  ahead. 

In  love  with  growth.  Italy  expects  to  keep 
"ght  on  growing  for  some  time  to  come. 


tProm  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post -Dispatch. 
Apr.  18,  19631 

BarrAiN.  Tubnino  to  Long-Ranoe  Planning, 
Pins  Hopxs  on  Twin  Agencies  roa  Ek»- 
NOMic  Uplift — "NEDny"  Aim  "Nicer"  Cbe- 
ATEo  To  Incbease  Output  anu  Meet  Woblp 
Pbicb  Competttion — $2  Billion  DEncrr 
Recommenoeo  in  Budget 

( By  Thomas  W .  Ottenad ) 

Washington,  April  18— The  British  are 
counting  heavily  on  a  set  of  economic  twins, 
wlxlch  with  their  fondness  for  nicknames, 
they  have  labeled  "Neddy"  and  "Niccy,"  to 
revive  their  sluggish  economy. 

"Neddy"  is  the  National  Economic  Devel- 
opment Council  (NEDC).  Its  objective:  To 
prepare  a  national  plan  of  economic  develop- 
ment that  will  increase  the  country's  eco- 
nomic growth  by  4  percent  each  year  through 
1965.  "Nlccy"  Is  the  National  Incomes  Com- 
mission. lU  task:  To  help  achieve  a  nonln- 
flatlonary  Income  policy  that  will  make 
British  prices  more  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

Both  agencies  are  seeking  measures  that 
will  produce  sustained,  long-term  growth. 
In  addition,  the  Government  has  taken  a 
number  of  short-range  actions  designed  to 
quicken  the  nation's  erratic  business  pulse. 
Chief  architect  of  this  program  is  Reginald 
Maudllng,  who  became  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer last  July  In  a  Cabinet  shakeup. 

Since  then  he  has  boosted  Government 
sp>endlng.  cut  Indirect  taxes  and  eased  credit, 
all  In  the  hope,  as  the  British  put  it,  of 
"reflating"  the  economy.  More  Importantly, 
he  now  has  taken  the  same  course  President 
Kennedy  has  proposed  for  the  United 
States — sizable  tax  cuts  and  a  whopping  Gov- 
ernment deficit. 

In  a  budget  submitted  less  than  2  weeks 
ago  for  the  fiscal  year  that  began  April  1, 
Maudllng  recommended  a  record  overall  defi- 
cit of  $2  billion.  Along  with  tax  cuts,  he 
boosted  public  expenditures.  He  estimated 
his  fiscal  plan  would  put  $700  million  In 
added  spending  or  purchasing  power  into  the 
economy. 

Both  "Neddy"  and  "Nlccy,"  as  well  as 
Maudllng's  short-range  measures,  have  come 
under  heavy  fire  from  many  sides.  Liberal 
economists,  some  businessmen  and  the  Labor 
Party,  which  scents  victory  in  elections  ex- 
pected to  be  held  next  year,  argue  that  the 
Tories'  program  Is  too  little  and  too  late  to 
rescue  Britain  from  its  stagnant  economic 
backwaters. 

In  the  last  few  months,  which  have  come 
to  be  known  ruefully  as  the  winter  of  Brit- 
ain's discontent,  nature  and  man  seemed  to 
conspire  against  the  British.  The  winter 
brought  some  of  the  most  extreme  and  pro- 
longed cold  weather  In  history.  Across  the 
Channel  French  President  de  Oualle  pro- 
duced another  kind  of  chill  by  dashing  Brit- 
ain's hopes  of  entering  the  Common  Market. 
Unemployment  rose  alarmingly  and  some  of 
the  Jobless  rioted  outside  Parliament. 

Back  of  It  all  was  a  basic  economic  prob- 
lem that  Is  distressingly  familiar  to  the 
United  States — an  agonizingly  slow  rate  of 
growth  In  a  period  when  other  nations  have 
been  booming. 

Throughout  the  lOSO's  Great  Britain  could 
achieve  no  more  than  a  modest  yearly  in- 
crease of  2.6  percent  In  its  gross  national 
product  (the  value  of  all  goods  and  service) . 
This  was  an  even  poorer  showing  than  that 
of  the  United  SUtes,  which  managed  to 
climb  by  3.3  percent  In  the  same  period. 

Comparison  became  all  the  more  invidious 
when  Britain  looked  across  the  channel 
where  some  of  its  continental  neighbors 
were  scaling  the  economic  heights  at  a  pace 
two  or  ttu-ee  times  as  fast  as  Britain's. 
Throughout  Europe's  fabulous  fifties,  Ger- 
many iKXJSted  its  gross  national  product  by 
a  yearly  average  of  7.6  percent:  Italy,  by  5.9, 
and  France,  by  4.3.    All  In  all.  Britain  ranked 


no  better  than  18th  of  20  nations  studied  by 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development. 

Compounding  the  British  aliment  was  a 
frustrating  stop-and-go  pattern  of  develop- 
ment. At  times  domestic  demand  for  goods 
and  services  would  rise  smartly.  But  this 
was  regarded  with  some  concern  In  Britain 
where  about  one-fourth  of  gross  national 
product  depends  on  expcwts.  Heavy  home 
demand  tended  to  send  prices  up,  increase 
imports,  reduce  exports,  adversely  affect  the 
nation's  balance  of  payments  and  cause  con- 
cern about  the  soundness  of  British  sterling, 
one  of  the  world's  major  currencies. 

In  the  face  of  such  developments,  the  Gov- 
ernment on  several  occasions  moved  to  curb 
demand  at  home.  Typical  was  the  summer 
of  1961,  when  it  Increased  bank  interest  rates 
and  taxes,  called  for  a  "wage  patise,"  limited 
public  expenditures  and  tightened  credit. 
Measures  such  as  these  periodically  slowed 
the  British  economy  to  a  crawl.  Then,  one 
by  one,  the  restrictions  would  come  off  and 
stimuli  would  be  used  to  encourage  growth 
once  again. 

Out  of  all  this  has  come  slow,  sporadic 
development.  The  British  economy  has 
lurched  forward  only  to  stop  suddenly,  like 
a  car  with  a  powerful  set  of  brakes  applied 
too  fast. 

There  is  disagreement  over  whether  this 
stop-and-go  policy  was  necessary.  Hugh 
Weeks,  a  keen  businessman  who  Is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Finance  Corp..  believes  it  was  not.  In  a 
recent  interview  with  the  Post-Dispatch  in 
his  office  in  the  financial  district  of  London, 
he  suggested  that  what  Britain  has  needed 
all  along  are  strong  measures  to  expand  pro- 
duction. 

"The  balance  of  payments  might  have  suf- 
fered at  the  outset,"  he  predicted,  "but  even- 
tually exports  would  have  risen  and  it  would 
have  been  remedied." 

On  the  other  hand.  Peter  G.  Davles,  a 
young  and  impressively  capable  economics 
adviser  to  the  Treasury  Department,  believes 
the  problem  is  especially  difficult  for  both 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
because  of  their  p>osltlons  as  the  world's  ma- 
jor bankers.  "Other  countries,"  Davles  re- 
marked, "can  take  more  chances  with  their 
currencies  because  they  don't  have  everyone 
peering  over  their  shoulder,  waiting  to 
pounce  on  them.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Britain  have  had  to  be  on  guard  lest 
extremely  rapid  economic  growth  upset  their 
balance  of  payments  too  drastically." 

Harried  by  its  unsatisfactory  performance, 
Britain  now,  for  the  first  time,  has  turned 
to  long-range  economic  planning  in  an  effort 
to  find  a  way  out  of  its  vicious  circle.  Sur- 
prisingly enough.  It  was  British  business- 
men, impressed  by  the  success  of  national 
economic  planning  in  France,  who  took  the 
lead  in  demanding  that  Britain,  too,  move 
Into  this  field.  "Neddy"  was  the  govern- 
ment's answer. 

Since  its  establishment  in  February  1962, 
the  British  agency  has  been  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  what  one  observer  rather  causti- 
cally termed  "the  arithmetic  of  the  possible." 
It  has  set  a  target  of  4-i>ercent  annual  growth 
for  a  5-year  period  and  has  been  busily  com- 
puting what  this  would  mean  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

It  has  had  little  to  say  on  the  much 
more  difficult  subject  of  how  the  target  is 
to  be  achieved.  "It  will  be  difficult  to  get 
agreement  (among  government,  business, 
union  and  public  representatives  on 
"Neddy")  on  what  should  be  done."  one  In- 
formed source  said. 

Persons  closely  associated  with  Neddy  ex- 
pect it  to  put  heavy  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  achieving  price  stability  by  keeping 
wages  and  other  Incomes  from  rising  faster 
than  productivity.  It  Is  likely  also  to  offer 
government  Incentives  to  industry  to  expand, 
as   well  as  enlarge,  programs  of  education, 
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job  training,  and  financial  aid  for  workers 
displaced  by  Industxlal  cbanges.  Otber  de- 
vices to  boost  and  sustain  growth  may  b« 
recommended,  too. 

Although  there  Is  disagreement  over 
whether  Neddy  will  succeed,  the  chances 
for  Nlccy  are  rated  very  low.  While  Nlccy 
iB  designed  to  review  wage  problems  and 
agreements.  It  lacks  enforcement  power.  It 
may  be  scmiewhat  useful  in  mobilizing  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  National  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Social  Research,  a  nonprofit,  study  organiza- 
tion In  London,  has  been  calling  for  much 
more  forceful  action  by  the  Government. 
It  has  urged  adoption  of  an  active  expan- 
sionary policy  aimed  at  boosting  output  by 
5  percent  this  year. 

P.  T.  Blackaby,  editor  of  the  InsUtutes 
widely  respected  Economic  Review,  told  the 
Post-Dispatch  that  the  Oovemment  should 
risk  worsening  the  balance-of-payments 
situation  to  promote  growth.  If  the  balance 
of  payments  becomes  too  critical,  he  said. 
Britain  should  be  willing  to  devalue  the 
povmd.  There  seems  little  possibility  of  such 
action,  however,  for  Conservatives  and 
Laborltee  have  said  they  oppose  devaluation. 
The  gravity  of  the  British  situation  is 
emphasized  by  recent  developments.  Slow 
growth  has  become  even  slower,  with  gross 
national  product  rising  only  about  2  per- 
cent for  each  of  the  past  3  years.  The  cost 
of  living  climbed  by  30  percent  between 
1953  and  1962,  third  highest  Increase  among 
major  Western  European  countries.  Indus- 
txlal production  rose  only  30  percent  between 
1953  and  1961,  far  less  than  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations. 

After  enjoying  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment since  the  war,  Britain  saw  unemploy- 
ment suddenly  shoot  up  during  the  winter. 
In  February  it  reached  its  highest  point  since 
the  war  except  for  a  short  period  in  February 
1947,  when  a  shortage  of  fuel  forced  many 
Industries  to  shut  down.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  3.9  percent  reported  2  months 
ago  would  have  been  substantially  higher  If 
computed  according  to  American  procedure. 
As  1963  started,  the  part  of  the  British 
Industrial  plant  standing  idle  for  lack  of 
orders  was  believed  to  be  higher  than  at  any 
time  since  the  war.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments, however,  has  displayed  some  improve- 
ment. After  showing  a  deficit  In  5  of  the 
8  previous  years,  the  balance  of  monetary 
movements  shifted  into  a  slight  surplus  in 
1961  and  a  somewhat  larger  one  In  1962. 

Britain's  economic  problems  have  been  In- 
tensliled  by  the  failure  to  win  admission 
to  the  European  Common  Market.  After 
having  counted  heavily  on  membership  In 
the  EEC  for  an  economic  shot  In  the  arm, 
the  British  pow  have  been  forced  to  look 
elsewhere. 

Politics  Is  further  muddying  the  economic 
waters.  The  Labor  Party  is  widely  expected 
at  present  to  win  general  elections  that  are 
likely  to  be  held  next  spring.  If  it  does,  it 
plans  to  nationalize  additional  industries. 
It  also  would  probaUy  strengthen  Neddy 
or  replace  It  with  a  kind  of  economic  plan- 
ning that  would  be  virtually  compulsory  in 
nature.  Because  of  the  political  uncer- 
tainty, officials  within  the  Government, 
sfxeaklng  privately,  concede  that  Neddy  is 
not  likely  to  make  any  significant  progress 
prior  to  the  elections.  If  the  Labor  Party 
wins,  Nlccy  might  be  abolished. 

Meanwhile,  with  their  usual  outward  calm, 
the  British  are  patiently  casting  about  for 
some  path  to  higher  economic  groimd.  Ed- 
ward du  Cann,  secretary  to  the  treasury  de- 
partment and  one  of  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment's young  new  frontiersmen,  told  the 
Post-Dispatch :  "There  is  nothing  new  In  our 
having  diflkrultles  to  live  through. 

"We  have  always  been  a  tiny  little  country 
with  giants  to  deal  with,  whether  they  were 


Napoleon  or  Hitler.  We  are  stUI  a  small  coun- 
try, and  we  must  live  by  our  skills  and  our 
wlta  In  the  shadow  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union." 

There  was  a  calm  assurance  in  his  attitude 
that  Britain  would  once  again  win  through 
despite  big  odds.  But  to  some  observers, 
there  seems  to  be  a  curloxis.  although  per- 
haps only  temporary,  lack  of  momentum. 
Like  a  swimmer  treading  water,  the  British 
economy  is  going  through  a  lot  of  motions, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  getting  anywhere 
very  fast. 

[Prom    the    St.    Louis    (Mo.)    Poet-Dlrpatch. 
Apr.  19.  1963) 

Sweden  Supports  Economy  by  Emphasizing 
STABiLrTY  Rather  Than  Great  Expansion- 
Extensive  System  Developed  and  Applied 
Almost  Constantly — Investment  Reserve 
Fund  Is  ErFEcrivE  Tool — Tax  Revisions 
Seldom  Used 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 
Washington.  April  19. — A  small,  calm  land 
In  the  far  north  boasts  one  of  the  world's 
most  extensive  and  complete  sets  of  tools 
for  keeping  Its  tiny  but  Impressive  economy 
in  smooth  working  order. 

In  Sweden,  where  neutrality  and  concilia- 
tion have  become  a  way  of  life,  the  Govern- 
ment uses  a  wider  range  of  measures  than 
most  other  countries  In  highly  successful 
efforts  to  avoid  economic  troubles  or,  If  they 
occur,  to  deal  with  them  swiftly. 

Significantly,  In  a  period  when  eoonomJc 
growthmanshlp  has  become  a  favorite  In- 
ternational game,  Sweden  has  put  its  em- 
phasis on  stability  rather  than  great  ex- 
pansion. 

"Oh.  yes,  we  would  like  to  move  a  little 
faster,  but  we  don't  want  to  try  to  copy 
the  very  rapidly  growing  countries,"  says 
Bengt  Metellus,  economic  adviser  of  the 
Svenska  Handels-Banken.  the  big  Swedish 
Bank  of  Commerce.  This  calm  view  was 
echoed  repeatedly  by  businessmen,  labor 
leaders,  and  Government  officials  In  Inter- 
views recently  with  the  Poet-Dispatch. 

While  Sweden's  growth  has  t)een  far  below 
that  of  the  booming  economies  of  Germany, 
Italy,  and  some  other  nations,  its  perform- 
ance In  regulating  demand  and  keeping  it 
high,  and  its  achievements  in  smoothing  out 
economic  peaks  and  troughs  are  regarded  by 
many  economists  as  outstanding. 

Principal  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
its  economic  first  aid  kit  Is  its  variety.  Going 
far  beyond  the  usual  fiscal  and  monetary 
measures  used  by  most  Industrialized  na- 
tions. Sweden  has  developed  new  cures  or 
added  refinements  to  old  ones.  Among  the 
most  Important: 

An  Investment  reserve  system  allowing 
business  firms  to  put  money  aside  in  periods 
of  prosperity  and  receive  a  sizable  tax  credit 
if  they  spend  it  for  plant  expansion  or 
other  authorized  works  in  slack  periods. 

A  new  national  pension  scheme  that  not 
only  sets  one  of  the  world's  most  ambitious 
targets  for  old-age  benefits  but  also  provides 
the  Government  with  a  mammoth  source  of 
capital  for  Investment. 

Government  appropriations  that  are  to  be 
used  only  when  needed  to  increase  employ- 
ment. 

An  emergency  budget  to  finance  public 
works  that  can  be  started  on  short  notice 
when  the  economy  needs  help. 

Sweden  seems  to  regard  a  stable  economy 
as  one  of  the  obvious  responsibilities  of  a 
welfare  state.  In  a  country  where  free  hoe- . 
pital  care  is  available  to  everyone,  where 
sickness  Insiu-ance  covers  all  and  where  a 
new  pension  system  aims  at  providing  old- 
age  benefits  eqxial  to  about  two-thirds  of 
each  worker's  salary,  the  Government  appar- 
ently believes  it  has  an  equal  obligation  to 
keep  the  economy  on  a  sound  footing. 
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In  Stockholm,  the  beautiful  caolt*!  ^ 
lovely  Lake  Malaron  fiows  into  thi  b!i;.!**« 
th«  Government  keepa  the  econoSt  n^ 
almoet  ooustwit  surveUlance  thWh^ 
short-term  and  long-range  ecanZS^„^ 
ning  and  forecasting.  Through  J:^^^' 
endless  dissection  and  discussion  rnvm^T^^ 
siblllty  is  examined  and  little'  is  u****^ 
chance.  Aiding  the  process  U  the  hlah  L.**" 
of  responsibility  and  cooperation  m«)S2 
by  Government,  business,  and  labor  t?^ 
dealings   with    one    another.  ^^ 

Through  their  varied  and  active  nou^  ^ 
economic  management,  the  Swedes  hiwi^L 
able  to  take  most  of  the  sting  out  of  J^l 
recessions.  Since  the  war  their  tco^^ 
grown  in  every  year  except  1961  wbL  u 
dropped  a  scant  four-tenths  of  i  percent 

The  speed  and  effectiveness  with  wttrt. 
the  Government  moves  were  demonsSS 
clearly  in  two  recent  economic  dips  wwZ 
a  receesion  developed  in  1968.  a  blUlon  8«m 
ish  crowns  (about  $200  million)  was  rekMM 
from  the  businesa  Investment  reserve  f^dto 
finance  expansion  by  private  InrttMu. 
Building  restrictions  were  eased.  publk» 
pendltures  were  raised  sharply  and  emereem^ 
public  works  were  ordered.  ^^ 

Similar  measures  were  taken  last  year  tttm 
a  survey  in  December  1961  predicUng  a  doJ^ 
turn  in  private  Industrial  activity  in  im 
About  one-foiulh  of  the  Investment  mmL 
which  totaled  nearly  half  a  bUllon  d^lZ 
at  the  start  of  1962.  was  released  to  tJ^m^ 
business  expansion  last  year. 

The  record  shows  there  was  no  loat  el 
output  in  1968;  in  fact,  the  gross  natioiuj 
product  rose  by  1.1  percent.  Industrial  in- 
vestment  Increased  In  both  years,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1959  an  addlUonal  60.000  penoa 
were  put  to  work.  Few  deUlIs  are  — llrtih 
as  yet  on  the  result  of  last  year's  actian.  bat 
it  is  believed  that  at  least  two-thtrds  at  m 
expected  cutback  in  Indtutrial  investOMBtt 
was  forestalled. 

In  its  willingness  to  use  the  Qovenunent 
budget  as  an  instrument  for  influencing  the 
economy.  Sweden  U  far  ahead  of  the  UalM 
States.  The  budget  U  viewed  as  a  tool  f« 
balancing  the  entire  national  econoo;. 
Whether  or  not  the  Government  account  It- 
self shows  a  deficit  Is  regarded  as  reUtlfciy 
ummportant.  As  long  ago  as  1937  the  Oor- 
emment  adopted  a  policy  of  trying  to  btl- 
ance  ita  budget  over  a  period  of  years  oorw- 
ing  the  business  cycle,  with  Government  tor- 
pluses  during  booms  and  deficits  durb^ 
slumps. 

The  Swedes  do  not  rely  heavily  on  chanfH 
in  the  tax  structure  for  offsetting  shifts  In 
the  economy.  They  believe  other  measuns. 
principally  their  Investment  reserve  sysMn 
and  increases  in  Government  exepndltum 
are  more  effective  because  they  are  faster. 

Despite  this  reservation,  the  tax  weapon 
has  been  used.  Krister  Wlckman.  Sweden'* 
capable.  38-year-old  Under  Secretary  of  Fi- 
nance, recalled  that  a  national  4-perosnt 
sales  tax.  since  raised  to  6  percent,  was  lerled 
in  1960.  It  was  designed  to  offset  expansion- 
ary forces  that  were  felt  to  be  too  strong. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Germany,  Sweden  is  making  no 
effort  to  establish  an  income  policy,  or  Gov- 
ernment guideline  concerning  the  sise  of 
wage  increases  that  may  be  granted  wltbost 
creating  Inflationary  presmre. 

In  part,  this  decision  appears  to  be  politi- 
cally motivated,  reflecting  the  strong  Influ- 
ence of  the  Swedish  Confederation  of  Trade 
Union,  or  LO.  In  part,  too.  It  stems  from 
the  unique  cooperation  shown  by  the  LO  and 
the  Swedish  Employers'  Confederation  or 
SAF,  which  carry  out  wage  negotiations  oa 
an  Industrywide  basis. 

The  Government  takes  the  position  that  IX> 
and  SAF  will  consider  the  national  inteiwt 
in  their  wage  negotiations  if  they  have  ffclth 
in  the  general  economic  policy  that  is  In  ef • 
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fact  The  record  shows,  however,  that  wages 
*^'  pQgtg  have  risen  substantially.  Since 
\t^  the  c«t  of  living  in  Sweden  has  climbed 
i^P^roent.  Among  major  Etiropean  coun- 
Saithat  was  second  only  to  France's  in- 
otMM  of  ♦*  percent.  In  the  same  period  the 
^oMOXner  price  index  in  the  United  SUtea 
tatt  only  13  percent.  Hourly  earnings  for 
marten  in  Sweden  manufacturing  industries 
!l^4«  percent  between  1954  and  1960. 

The  labor-management  peace  that  has  pre- 
TtUed  in  Sweden  is  extraordinary.  The  last 
bUf  general  strike  occurred  in  1945. 

Sweden's  cherished,  160-year-old  policy  of 
neutrality  enabled  the  nation  to  emerge  from 
World  War  II  In  a  highly  favorable  position. 
Iti  economic  plant  was  undamaged  while 
Biuch  of  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  lay  In 
rubble.  In  the  Immediate  postwar  period, 
mere  was  heavy  demand  for  Sweden's  prin- 
cipal exports — woodpulp  and  timber,  iron 
^,  steel  and  metal  products. 

Building  on  this  comfortable  base,  the 
country  has  evolved  living  standards  that  its 
people  proudly  compare  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  In  both  wage  level  and  gross 
national  product.  Per  capita,  Sweden  stands 
far  alvead  of  its  European  neighbors.  On 
t)oth  ootmts,  its  level  is  a  little  better  than 
lialf  that  of  the  United  States. 

jjonetheless.  Sweden's  growth  has  been 
(low.  For  the  decade  of  the  1950's  the  Or- 
nniiatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment estimated  the  country's  annual 
Increase  in  gross  national  product,  at  an 
srerage  of  3.2  percent.  That  was  Just  under 
the  American  average  of  83  percent  for  the 
game  period  but  far  behind  the  7.5  percent 
jtuly  gain  shown  by  Germany  and  the  6i> 
percent  annual   increase   achieved  by  Italy. 

Swedish  officials  believe  the  rate  has  been 
curtailed  by  the  slow  growth  of  population 
and  by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  labor 
force  has  been  employed.  Unemployment 
has  been  at  3  percent  or  less  since  1947. 

■nie  Govern  noent's  long-range  economic 
plan  for  1961-66  calli  for  raising  the  growth 
rate  to  an  annual  level  of  4  percent.  How- 
aver,  both  the  Swedish  Finance  Ministry  and 
nongovernment  experts  doubt  that  the  target 
will  be  reached,  at  least  this  year.  They  ex- 
pect an  Increase  of  about  3.5  percent  in  1963, 
the  same  level  achieved  in  1962. 

Bertll  Kugelberg.  managing  director  of  the 
Swedish  Employers'  Confederation,  believes 
rising  costs  are  the  main  problem  facing  the 
country  now. 

They  are  putting  a  squeeze  on  profit 
margins,"  he  renuirked. 

With  an  unemployment  rate  of  only  1.9 
percent  last  month.  Government  officials  are 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  over- 
employment next  summer  in  the  building 
industry,  a  development  that  might  send 
costs  even  higher. 

While  Swedish  life  Is  remarkably  free  of 
discord,  the  Government's  Increasingly  im- 
portant role  as  a  source  of  Investment  cap- 
ital has  run  Into  some  criticism.  Both 
Kugelberg  and  Prof.  Bertll  Ohlln,  leader  of 
Sweden's  opposition  Liberal  Party,  were 
critical  of  the  new  supplementary  pension 
•cheme,  which  will  expand  the  Govern- 
ment's influence  in  this  field.  Ohlln  saw  the 
pension  fund  as  "a  major,  possible  socialistic 
development  that  may  force  business  to  go 
to  the  Government  to  get  credit." 

Such  an  ocnlnous  warning  xdbly  sound 
strange  In  a  country  that  has  had  a  socialist 
goverment  for  30  years.  But  despite  its  Gov- 
ernment, Sweden  has  remarkably  little  so- 
cialism. There  is  Government  ownership  In 
transportation,  power,  part  of  the  iron  and 
timber  Industrlea  and  In  other  areas,  but 
there  is  no  extensive  or  active  program  of 
nationalization.  Ninety-one  percent  of  all 
Industry  Is  privately  owned. 

The  pattern  of  the  Swedish  economy  In 
this  as  Xn  other  areas  is  moderate  but  highly 
sophUticated. 
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[FrcHn   the   St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Poet-Dispatch, 
Apr.  21,  1963] 

Lessons  roR  Amkuca  Found  in  Europe's 
Economic  Textbooks — 10  Major  Possibil- 
rrizs  rOK  AMxaiCAjf  CoNsmxRATioN  Men- 
tioned BT  OmcjALS  and  Experts  Ques- 
tioned XM  6-Wekk  Post-Dxbpatch  Study 

(By  Thomas  W.  Ottenad) 

Washington,  April  20. — The  United  States 
needs  to  remodel  old  economic  policies  and 
draft  a  blueprint  for  the  future  if  it  hopes 
to  break  out  of  the  rut  of  slow  growth  that 
has  retarded  it  in  recent  years. 

That  was  the  virtually  unanimous  conclu- 
sion of  Government  officials,  businessmen, 
economists,  representatives  of  major  inter- 
national organizations,  and  others  who  were 
questioned  by  this  reporter  on  a  recent  6- 
week  trip  through  Western  Europe. 

Topping  all  other  views  was  strong  and 
enthusiastic  support  for  President  Kennedy's 
proposal  to  cut  taxes  and  deliberately  put 
the  Federal  budget  in  the  red.  From  Stock- 
holm to  Rome  and  from  London  to  Bonn, 
Europeans  saw  the  plan  as  a  major  and 
necessary  step  for  boosting  the  U.S. 
lagging  economic  development.  There  was 
none  of  the  worried  reaction  found  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  proposal  has  been 
greeted  with  anxiety,  doubt  and  skepticism. 

The  only  reservation  among  Europeans  was 
fear  that  the  administration's  program  was 
not  strong  enough  to  yield  a  sustained  level 
of  higher  growth  and  to  reduce  chronic  un- 
employment. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the  United 
States  might  learn  a  lesson  or  two  from 
Europe,  that  some  of  the  varying  economic 
policies  that  have  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinental postwar  boom  might  be  useful  to 
America.  Among  major  possibilities  men- 
tioned were: 

1.  Long-range  economic  planning  or  fore- 
casting to  help  In  understanding  and  meet- 
ing future  needs. 

2.  Higher  spending  by  the  Government  to 
pump  more  life  into  the  economic  blood- 
stream. 

3.  More  fiexible  use  of  the  Federal  budget 
and  less  fear  of  Government  deficits.  The 
objective  should  be  to  balance  the  country's 
economy,  not  Just  the  Government's  finan- 
cial accounts. 

4.  An  Investment  reserve  system  allowing 
business  firms  a  generous  tax  credit  for  put- 
ting money  aside  in  prosperous  times  and 
investing  it  in  expansion  projects  in  periods 
of  slack. 

5.  More  direct  Government  aid  for  de- 
pressed areas  In  place  of  Incentives  for  pri- 
vate activity,  which  have  not  proved  com- 
pletely successful. 

6.  Standby  tax-cutting  authority  and 
emergency  public  works  to  cope  quickly 
with  any  downturn  In  the  economy. 

7.  Establishment  of  an  effective,  nonin- 
fiatlonary  policy  for  wages  and  prices. 

8.  Less  fear  that  fast  economic  growth 
will  upset  the  balance-of-payments  apple- 
cart: stronger  domestic  developmeni  may  in 
the  end  improve  the  country's  International 
position. 

9.  Recognition  that  the  economic  facts 
of  life  have  changed  drastically  since  the 
simpler  days  of  America's  Infancy  and  that 
today  the  Oovemment  must  play  a  majcw 
role  in  directing  the  economy. 

10.  Increasing  attention  to  such  basic 
needs  as  education,  Job  training,  technical 
skills,  and  scientific  and  technological  re- 
search. 

The  support  won  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's proposal  for  cutting  taxes  and  ac- 
cepting a  deficit  Is  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  program 
in  the  United  States.  Some  Europeans  sug- 
gested that  the  plan  should  go  even  further. 
In    Germany,   for    example,    a    banker    pro- 


posed larger  tax  cuts  for  corporations  and 
high  income  groups  In  order  to  stimulate 
Investment.  A  British  economist  agreed 
with  some  American  experts  who  have  urged 
that  the  entire  $10,200  million  tax  re- 
duction recommended  by  Mr.  Kennedy  be 
made  effective  In  1  year  Instead  of  3  as  con- 
templated by  the  President. 

Of  five  countries  studied  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  only  one,  Italy,  showed  any  re- 
luctance about  using  tax  cuts  and  budget 
deficits  to  stimulate  its  own  economy  should 
action  be  needed  to  combat  slow  growth. 
In  every  other  country — Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Sweden — Government 
officials  and  private  citizens  alllce  said  they 
were  confident  their  Governments  would 
take  such  steps  if  necessary. 

A  number  of  Europeans  who  felt  that  tax 
reduction  and  a  budget  deficit  would  not 
be  adequate  for  ciuring  the  United  State's 
economic  Ills,  advanced  higher  Government 
spending  which  directly  creates  Jobs  and 
stimulates  the  economy  qulcldy.  This  view 
is  more  in  line  with  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pensatory government  spending  advocated 
by  the  economist  John  Maynard  Keynes. 

Most  Europeans  saw  little  risk  for  the 
United  States  In  an  expansionary  economic 
policy.  They  doubted  that  dangerous  infla- 
tion would  result  or  that  the  American  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit,  which  has  existed 
for  12  of  the  past  13  years,  would  be  ag- 
gravated. They  felt  there  Is  sufficient  slack 
In  the  American  economy  In  the  form  of 
continuing  high  unemployment  and  Idle 
plants  and  machinery  to  avoid  any  damag- 
ing pressure  from  excessive  demand. 

Of  all  the  potential  lessons  in  Europe's 
economic  textbook,  the  one  that  would 
arouse  most  controversy  In  the  United  States 
Is  the  use  of  national  economic  planning. 
Although  it  has  almost  no  chance  of  being 
adopted  here  at  present,  some  experts  regard 
the  device  as  highly  useful,  perhaps  even 
necessary,  for  the  United  States. 

Planning,  said  its  advocates,  Is  a  logical 
tool  for  dealing  with  an  economy  that  Is 
becoming  increasingly  complex  and  more 
difficult  to  handle.  It  would  focus  a  clear 
light  on  the  United  States'  long-range  needs, 
showing  how  they  relate  to,  or  conflict  with, 
one  another.  It  would  show  futtire  needs  for 
schools  and  teachers,  hospitals  and  doctors, 
and  a  variety  of  other  public  demands,  to- 
gether with  the  requirements  of  private  busi- 
ness and  Industry.  It  would  enable  the 
Nation  to  choose  more  readily  where  Its  re- 
sources should  be  concentrated,  to  decide 
what  its  goals  and  objectives  should  be. 

While  many  in  the  United  States  regard 
public  economic  planning  as  "socialistic,"  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  popular  in  Europe. 

Kxcept  for  Germany,  it  is  under  considera- 
tion or  In  actual  use  In  each  of  the  nations 
studied  by  the  Post-Dispatch,  as  well  as  in 
several  other  countries,  and  has  gained  wide 
acceptance.  In  Great  Britain,  businessmen 
took  the  lead  In  demanding  that  the  govern- 
ment initiate  economic  planning. 

France  is  the  major  exponent  of  economic 
programing  in  Europe.  Many  experts  agreed. 
however,  that  its  detailed,  quasi-compulsory 
system  would  be  completely  unacceptable  to 
the  United  States  and  perhaps  even  unnec- 
essary. Probably  more  acceptable  would  be 
the  t3rpe  of  long-range  planning  done  In 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  studies  are  limited 
for  the  most  part  to  projections  of  likely  eco- 
nomic trends.  They  do  not  set  specific  pro- 
duction targets  or  contain  the  variety  of  in- 
centives and  Indirect  controls  that  "le  plan" 
does  in  France.  They  provide  expert  compre- 
hensive information  that  can  be  used  by  the 
government  in  formulating  its  plans. 

Sweden's  novel  Investment  reserve  sjrstem 
also  might  be  useful  to  the  United  States  In 
evening  out  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle,  some  experts  suggested.  Under 
this  plan,  Swedish  firms  may  deduct  up  to 
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40  percent  from  their  taxable  Income  U  they 
place  the  money  In  a  special,  govemment- 
superrlaed  reserve.  In  slack  periods  the 
money  is  released  to  the  concerns  for  use  in 
expanding  their  plants  or  for  other  Invest- 
ments approved  by  the  government.  Both 
businessmen  and  labor  leaders  strongly  In- 
dorsed the  program. 

Krister  Wickman,  Sweden's  under  secre- 
tary of  finance,  thinks  It  could  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  the  United  States  after  minor 
modifications.  The  Swedish  system  actually 
is  a  variation  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  pro- 
viding tax  credits  as  an  incentive  for  business 
Investment.  A  7-percent  tax  credit  was  voted 
for  this  purpose  by  Congress  last  year.  Wick- 
man believes  his  nation's  plan  is  more  effec- 
tive because  it  acts  faster  and  can  be  applied 
when  needed  to  counteract  recessionary 
movements  In  the  economy. 

Conversations  with  nearly  100  Burop>ean 
experts,  including  representatives  of  the 
Common  Market  and  the  Organization  for 
Bconomlc  Cooperation  and  Development,  pro- 
duced a  vivid  Impression  about  what  Europe 
wants  from  its  spectacular  postwar  boom. 
For  better  or  worse,  what  it  wants  is  what  the 
United  States  already  has. 

Said  an  observant  and  powerful  business- 
man In  Brussels:  "Europe  is  trying  to  build 
a  mass  consumption  market  and  a  mass  pro- 
duction economy.  It  is  seeking  a  society 
Just  like  the  one  the  United  States  has,  with 
high  wage  levels  and  high  purchasing  power 
for  a  large  section  of  the  population." 

A  similar  view  was  expressed  by  a  high 
official  of  the  Common  Market.  Speaking 
privately,  he  remarked,  "What  Europe  Is 
trying  to  achieve  is  the  United  States' 
standard  of  living.  We  want  all  the  things 
you  have — houses,  cars,  television  sets,  gadg- 
ets, higher  wages  and  a  shorter  workweek. 
But  we  won't  reach  your  level  for  at  least 
another  decade." 

There  was  clear  evidence  that  no  single 
pattern  accounts  for  the  European  boom. 
Economic  policies  varied  sharply  from  coun- 
try to  country.  Almost  the  only  common  ap- 
proach was  a  general  willingness  to  have 
the  government  take  a  major  hand  In  shap- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  economy  through  flex- 
ible budget  policy,  deficit  spending  when 
needed  and  other  measures. 

Progressive  business  men,  politicians,  and 
others  repeatedly  emphasized  the  need  for 
Europe  to  achieve  some  measirre  of  econom- 
ic tmlty.  They  conceded  that,  despite  boom- 
ing growth  since  the  end  of  World  War  U. 
the  individual  economies  of  Western  Europe 
still  are  relatively  small  in  a  world  that  is 
dominated  by  two  massive  powers. 

The  doorway  to  economic  union,  and  per- 
haps even  eventual  political  Integration,  has 
been  opened  by  the  Common  Market.  But 
the  path  ahead  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  a  long  and  difficult  one.  Much 
of  the  movement's  momentum  was  stalled 
by  France's  recent  refusal  to  allow  Great 
Britain  to  Join. 

Should  the  Common  Market  develop  as  a 
true  economic  unit.  It  Is  not  yet  clear  wheth- 
er it  will  be  a  force  for  good  or  evil  in  Inter- 
national economic  relations.  Will  it  adopt 
a  low  external  tariff,  thus  encouraging  freer 
International  trade,  or  will  it  put  up  pro- 
tective l>arrler8  to  keep  the  United  States  and 
others  out? 

At  its  headquarters  in  Brxissels,  officials  of 
the  Common  Market  like  Commission  Presi- 
dent Walter  HaUstein  expressed  confidence 
that  the  European  Economic  Community 
will  fulfill  its  great  promise  and  become  an 
outward-looking  force  for  improved  w(»-ld 
trade.  However,  the  evidence  so  far  la 
mixed.  Its  early  actions  on  agricultural  pol- 
icies indicated  a  trend  toward  increased  pro- 
tection for  its  six  members  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Its  policy  on  industrial  products 
remains  somewhat  obeciire. 

A   key   test   of   the   EEC's   intentions   will 
come    in   its   attitude   toward    tariff-cutting 


negotiations  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
voted  by  Congress  last  year.  A  potential 
hazard  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  negotiations, 
scheduled  to  commence  a  year  from  now, 
will  be  conducted  under  a  clause  that  until 
19««  allows  Individual  members  of  the  EEC 
to  veto  any  reductions  In  Its  external  tariffs. 

In  every  country  visited,  there  was  high 
hope  that  the  approaching,  so-called  "Ken- 
nedy round"  of  tariff  negotiations  will  prove 
successful.  Should  they  fail,  the  setback 
would  be  enormous. 

While  President  Kennedy  and  others  have 
been  critical  about  America's  slow  economic 
pace,  many  Eviropeana  are  Inclined  to  be 
more  tolerant.  Although  the  U.S.  rate  of 
growth  has  been  only  about  half  as  fast  as 
that  of  leading  European  naUons  for  more 
than  10  years,  the  picture  U  not  so  gloomy 
as  the  figures  indicate. 

European  experts  pointed  out  that  growth 
rate  is  a  result  of  many  factors,  including 
the  level  of  economic  development  and  the 
stage  of  technological  advancement.  An  ad- 
vanced society  like  the  United  States  devotes 
much  of  its  resources  to  services  like  educa- 
tion, medical  care,  and  other  similar  activ- 
ities. These  do  not  show  up  heavily  in  the 
economic  scales  nor  produce  the  impressive 
growth  that  comes  from  expansion  of  basic 
industries. 

As  a  result  of  such  factors,  a  nimiber  of 
economists  suggested,  it  may  be  Impossible, 
perhaps  even  undesirable  for  the  United 
States  to  try  to  match  the  growth  of  Ger- 
many, France,  or  Italy. 

Furthermore,  growth  for  growth's  sake  is 
not  a  worthy  objective,  they  suggested.  The 
purpose  of  growth  should  be  to  Improve  the 
Nation's  economic  health  and  especially  to 
end  the  plaguing  distress  of  continued  high 
unemployment.  There  was  agreement  that 
the  United  States  can  do  both  If  It  Is  willing 
to  use  fundamental  fiscal  measures  that  will 
stimulate  demand. 

The  question  U:  Does  the  United  States 
want  to  master  its  economy  or  let  Its  econ- 
omy master  the  Nation? 
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FEDERAL  AID  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
former  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Sterling  McMurrln,  speaks  out  on  "Why 
We  Need  More  Federal  Aid  for  Our 
Schools"  in  the  pages  of  the  March  23, 
1963  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

He  speaks  out  with  great  knowledge 
in  setting  forth  the  present  degree  of 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  education,  and  with  unassailable  logic 
for  increased  support  and  better  coor- 
dinated action  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  vital  area. 

As  he  so  well  reminds  us,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  we  should  have  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative  long  ago.  The  question 
now  is  rather  one  of  what  kind,  in  what 
amounts,  and  within  what  framework 
can  Federal  aid  to  education  be  ad- 
ministered. 

A  major  problem  of  Federal  financial 
aid  at  present  is  that  it  has  produced 
an  educational  imbalance  due  to  the 
success  of  support  for  specific  areas  such 
as  science  and  mathematics.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  to  attempt  to  starve  these 
areas  into  a  resumption  of  ignorance  but 
rather  to  address  ourselves  and  our  re- 
sources to  the  other  areas  of  known  criti- 
cal need. 

I  digress  to  commend  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  for  the  fine  articles  that 
publication  is  carrying  relating  to  sub- 
jects of  public  interest.    There  is  a  page 


in  the  Poet  which  U  labeled  "Snea^i^ 
Out."  TTie  editor  of  the  SaturS^^ 
ning  Post  has  seen  fit  to  permuSrS; 
wWch  are  controversial  and  yet  ofSSS 
pubUc  interest  to  be  featured  on^* 
pages  of  that  fine  magazine  i  kIii 
this  demonstrates  again  a  high  quSbf!! 
journalism,  and  true  educational  jSi? 
nalism  in  its  finest  sense. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  partl«i 
lar  article  by  Dr.  McMurrln  to  e^ 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  every  MemS 
of  the  Congress  who  is  interested  in  td« 
cation,  because  the  former  US  schrw^I 
chief  says  quite  frankly  that  PedeS 
money  can  help  to  solve  our  education 
problems.  He  is  a  great  educator  S 
had  an  excellent  record  in  the  Qonm 
ment  of  the  United  States.  He  spentM 
months  as  the  Commissioner  of  Educa 
tion  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  HeaS,' 
Education,  and  Welfare.  He  resigned  iL 
Senators  know,  in  1962  to  teach  phikT 
ophy  at  the  University  of  Utah  where 
he  had  served  as  president  before  his 
term  of  Federal  office.  Dr.  McMurrln 
made  a  great  sacrifice  for  his  country  in 
coming  to  Washington,  and  I  beUeve  we 
are  indebted  to  him  in  a  great  way  tor 
his  fine  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr  Mc- 
Murrin's  article  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcou 
as  follows: 

Wht   We  Nexb   Mori  FEonAL  Aid  foe  Out 
Schools 
(By  Dr.   Sterling  McMurrln) 
I  Insist  that  the  specter  of  a  Federal  ba- 
reaucracy  eager  and  ready  to  pounce  on  U>c 
schools  and  colleges  is  a  pollUcally  Insplrtd 
horror    story    that    does    not    deserve    the 
credence  of  intelligent  citizens. 

I  do  not  believe  giving  the  Federal  funds 
to  public  schools  will  lead  to  Federal  control 
of  public  education,  for  the  simple  rMson 
that  no  one  wants  it.  The  educators  dont 
want  it,  the  taxpayers  don't  want  it,  and 
quite  certainly  the  people  in  government 
don't  want  It.  Yet  Washington  has,  u  I  be- 
lieve it  should  have,  a  heavy  financial  in- 
volvement in  all  levels  of  education  in  thia 
country.  The  Federal  Oovemmenfs  part 
in  education  now  costs  about  $3  billion  a 
year,  and  this  figure  is  certain  to  rise, 
whether  or  not  President  Kennedy  gets  wlist 
he  has  asked  for  in  his  vast  new  91.3  bUlion 
education  bill. 

The  problem  of  Federal  control  should  bt 
debated — and  so,  of  course,  should  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  present  system  of  local,  private, 
and  State  control.  The  problem  must  be 
taken  seriously — and  as  Federal  Investment 
in  education  rises.  It  wUl  become  more  dif- 
ficult. The  Federal  Government  has  spent 
many  billions  of  dollars  on  education  since 
the  Morrill  Act  provided  for  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  1862,  but  no  one  can  argue  that 
we  now  have  Federal  control.  The  trouble  U 
that  most  of  what  Is  said  on  the  subject  ii 
merely  an  outpouring  of  political  emoUon. 
or  else  part  of  the  grand  debate  on  our 
economy. 

I  believe  that  we  must  preserve  our  pres- 
ent general  pattern  of  educational  organi- 
zation. The  States  should  continue  to 
control  the  public  schools.  Colleges  and  uni- 
versities, public  and  private,  should  continue 
to  have  their  present  large  measure  of  inde- 
pendence. But  It  Is  ludicrous  to  argue  this, 
as  some  do.  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  bad  or  Incompetent.  I  sus- 
pect that  the  Federal  education  officials  with 
whom  I  have  worked  have  been,  on  the 
wtiole.  more  competent  than  most  of  their 


gtste  and  local  counterparts,  and  their  In- 
^ggritf  is  most  admirable.  It  is  Just  not 
^^  as  some  critics  find  it  useful  to  pretend, 
giftt  they  *^  questionable  characters  bent 
im  destroying  our  institutions.  My  expe- 
flgnoe  as  US.  Commissioner  of  Education 
,{iowed  me  quite  clearly  that  the  people  who 
aiduilnUter  the  Government's  educational 
glftln  in  such  agencies  as  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion are  thoroughly  opposed  to  Federal  con- 
trol. 

IS    WASHINGTON    IMXTTICIZNT 

Nor  does  another  argument  against  Federal 
pitrtlclpatlon  in  education  hold  water — the 
tieUef,  fostered  by  a  steady  barrage  of  cil- 
eli^  that  Federal  educational  programs  are 
IMS  tiBclent  and  more  costly  than  similar 
jyograms  run  by  the  States.  If  money  were 
the  only  consideration.  It  would  be  hard  to 
irfue  against  Federal  management  of  every 
lebool  and  college  in  the  country.  However, 
the  clinching  argimient  against  a  federally 
nm  educational  system  has  nothing  to  do 
vlth  money  nor  with  any  easy  presumption 
of  villainy  In  Washington  and  virtue  In  the 
provinces. 

We  are  told  often  enough  that  a  nation's 
lucceas  depends  on  the  quality  of  its  educa- 
ttoiL  What  is  perhaps  more  important  is 
tbe  extent  to  which  the  character  of  a  nation 
to  bound  up  with  the  kind  (not  merely  the 
qwUity)  of  education  it  has.  Our  national 
glisracter  has  always  been  one  of  enormous 
(Uvenity,  of  people,  languages,  sects,  and 
prejudices  swirling  about  In  disharmonious 
union.  The  great  and  frequently  exasper- 
tUnf  variety  of  American  ways  of  life  ( there 
it,  of  course,  no  single  "American  way  of 
life")  is  squarely  opposed  to  the  block  struc- 
ture of  totalitarianism.  Our  educational 
lystem  reflects  and  nourishes  this  variety — 
and  to  cliange  from  the  variety  of  State  and 
local  control  to  a  central,  monolithic  struc- 
ture would  be  to  destroy  the  individual's  best 
fuarantee  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  State. 

Such  wotild  be  the  danger  If  education  in 
the  United  States  were  controlled  by  even 
the  most  enlightened  Federal  officials.  But 
recognizing  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  continue  our  sometlnves  absurd  edu- 
cational provincialisms.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  education  is  now  a  national  as  well  as 
a  State  and  local  concern. 

The  problem  is  not — and  has  not  been  for 
decades— whether  we  should  have  Federal  aid 
to  education.  We  have  it.  and  need  more 
of  tt.  The  problem  Is  what  kind  of  aid  to 
hare.  Actually  few  people,  even  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  enemies  of  Federal  aid. 
oppose  programs  already  In  existence.  Con- 
ttnuing  aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  for  in- 
■tance.  is  one  of  the  most  popular  programs 
tathe  Congress,  and  vocational -education 
programs  have  been  established  so  long  in 
•ome  parts  of  the  country  that  the  most 
thoroughgoing  conservatives  would  be 
•liocked  at  the  thought  of  discontinuing 
them— at  least  in  their  districts.  Such  pro- 
grams are  accepted  as  part  of  the  normal 
pattern  of  school  financing,  and  the  Federal 
ortgln  of  the  money  Is  usually  forgotten. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  new  aid  proposals  that 
bring  cries  of  outrage.  So  far,  opposition 
hat  been  overwhelming  to  any  plan  for  gen- 
«tal  aid— all-purj>ose  funds  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  college  or  school-district , 
offlclala.  The  Congress  has  never  passed  a 
general  aid  bill,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  It 
never  will.  Yet  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
f°^  pPcal  aid.  It  is  surely  in  the  national 
Interest,  for  Instance,  to  raise  the  level  of 
education  in  the  poorer  SUtes.  The  princi- 
ple of  equal  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion within  each  State  Is  well  established. 
•0  why  not  make  the  level  of  education  equal 
wroughout  the  Nation?  But  the  ability  of 
™mdual  States  to  pay  for  education  Is  al- 
»o«  Impossible  to  measure  accurately,  and 
»  U  almost  as  hard  to  find  agreement  on 
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what  the  national  needs  In  education  are. 
In  any  case,  the  parochial  school  question 
complicates  the  discxission. 

Many  aid  programs  to  meet  specific  needs 
have  been  eetabllshMl  by  the  Congress. 
Specific  aid  programs  now  In  force.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  land-grant-college  and  voca- 
tional-aid  appropriations  mentioned  earlier. 
Include  funds  to  provide  loans  for  college 
and  university  dormitories,  and  to  train  and 
equip  teachers  of  sciences  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. Much  of  the  money  U  avaUable  in 
the  form  of  matching  funds,  and  local  parti- 
cipation Is,  of  course,  voluntary.  The  Presi- 
dent's new  bill,  a  comp>ound  of  such  specific 
programs,  calls  for.  among  other  things,  con- 
Unulng  "pin-point"  aid  to  public  schools  In 
federally  Impacted  areas;  a  3-year,  $1 -billion 
plan  for  construction  loans  to  public  and 
private  colleges:  a  new  program  of  grants  to 
public  and  private  institutions  for  graduate 
schools,  library  facilities  and  technical  edu- 
cation; aid  to  public  junior  colleges,  and  an 
expanded  teacher- training  plan. 

I  think  the  argument  for  specific  aid  of 
the  kind  the  President  has  proposed  is  en- 
tirely persuasive.  There  is  Just  too  much  to 
be  done  to  Improve  American  education  that 
cannot,  or  will  not,  be  done  by  the  States  or 
the  local  school  districts.  Some  problems, 
such  as  upgrading  high-school  teaching  In 
the  basic  subjects,  require  a  massive  attack 
of  both  talent  and  money,  beyond  the  means 
of  all  but  the  wealthiest  SUtes.  In  other 
areas,  although  the  money  required  ts  not 
great,  the  solution  of  a  problem  may  require 
a  concerted  national  effort  rather  than  spo- 
radic local  activity.  An  instance  Is  the  pres- 
ent Federal  Investment  of  $3  million  over 
a  2-year  period  to  attract  and  train  better 
teachers  for  the  deaf.  (I  have  heard  it 
argued  by  critics  who  see  "Federal  control" 
In  any  specific  aid  program  that  If  the  same 
$3  million  were  added  to  a  general-aid  ap- 
propriation, the  teaching  of  the  deaf  would 
be  taken  care  of.  I  regard  this  as  patent 
nonsense.)  Finally,  there  are  some  areas, 
such  as  the  teaching  of  Important  but  \m- 
common  foreign  languages,  for  which  there 
may  be  no  local  interest,  although  there  Is 
a  national  need. 

Large  Federal  Investments  can,  of  course, 
unbalance  our  educational  system.  Current- 
ly the  unbalance  favors  science  and  engi- 
neering. Huge  Federal  appropriations  for  de- 
fense research  not  only  have  built  up  the 
Nation's  military  strength  but  also  have  pro- 
duced an  explosion  In  knowledge,  talent,  and 
creativity  that  has  endless  ImpllcatlonB  for 
the  future.  We  cannot  turn  away  from  such 
achievements;  the  Imbalance  must  not  be 
corrected  by  having  less  science,  but  by  a 
larger  Investment  In  the  humanities  and  the 
arts.  I  seriously  doubt  that  this  can  be  done 
without  Federal  action. 

Naturally,  to  say  that  a  particular  aid 
program  Is  justified  does  not  mean  that  It 
should  continue  indefinitely.  Nor  should 
use  of  Federal  money  be  permitted  to  rob 
States,  local  districts  or  private  groups  of 
their  responsibilities  in  education.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Federal  money  can  tempt 
a  State  or  local  board  to  make  unwise  de- 
cisions, say  in  the  spending  of  matching 
funds.  But  this  is  no  argtmient  against 
Federal  aid;  we  are  entitled  to  expect  wis- 
dom and  Integrity  In  our  educational  leaders, 
and  virtue  often  depends  on  the  capacity 
to  say  no. 

WHO    MAKES    THE    DECISIONS? 

The  seeming  detachment  of  government 
officials  from  the  schools  themselves  is  a 
drawback  of  Federal  aid  In  the  minds  of 
some  critics.  Obviously  men  who  approve 
or  deny  applications  for  Federal  funds  can 
Influence  a  university  or  a  school  district. 
But  their  decisions  are  commonly  made  on 
the  advice  of  experts  from  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  money  Is  spent  according  to 
regulations  drawn  up  with  the  aid  and  ap- 
proval of  persons  broadly  representative  of 


the  schools  and  colleges.  There  is  a  con- 
stant flow  into  and  out  of  Washington  of 
university  presidents,  scientists,  scholars. 
State  and  local  school  superintendents,  and 
experts  in  every  branch  of  educational  fi- 
nance. 

A  rich  crop  of  confusion  Is  reaped  when- 
ever Federal  aid  is  mentioned  merely  because 
of  the  sprawling,  uncoordinated  nature  of 
the  Government's  involvement  in  education. 
A  man  with  time  on  his  hands  can  identify 
over  250  separate  U.S.  Government  educa- 
tional operations  carried  on  by  12  depart- 
ments and  26  Independent  agencies.  It  Is 
impossible  to  administer  these  programs  from 
one  department — many  Involve  technical  re- 
search geared  to  defense,  atomic  energy, 
space  exploration  and  the  like.  But  better 
coordination  is  necessary. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  the  necessary 
order,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  give  full  Cabinet 
sUtus  to  education.  At  present  the  Offlce 
of  Education  Is  merely  one  of  a  conglomerate 
of  agencies  In  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Considering  the 
growing  Importance  of  education  to  our  so- 
ciety, this  makes  no  sense.  Only  a  full- 
fledged  Department  for  Education — perhaps  a 
Department  of  Education.  Science,  and  the 
Arts — will  enable  the  American  people  to 
deal  with  the  large  problems  of  education 
at  the  national  level. 


SATELLITE  COMMUNICATIONS 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  few  matters  which  I  wish  to  put  in  the 
Record,  but  I  shall  be  brief. 

On  April  27. 1963,  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "Picayunish."  In  the  editorial 
it  was  stated: 

It  Is  picayunish  to  say  that  Congress  can- 
not require  the  Senate  to  scrutinize  appoint- 
ments to  a  body  of  such  great  national 
Importance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  editorial  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  27. 1963) 

PiCATTTNISH 

The  Senate  wisely  recognized  the  fight 
against  confirmation  of  the  14  founding  offi- 
cers of  the  Communications  SatelUte  Corp. 
for  what  it  actually  was — an  effort  to  ob- 
struct the  Telstar  system.  The  Senators  who 
raised  the  constitutional  Issue  against  the 
confirmations  had  filibustered  against  the 
Conununicatlons  Satellite  bill  to  prevent  its 
enactment  last  year.  As  Indicated  by  the 
75-15  vote  against  their  constitutional  argu- 
ment on  Thursday,  they  represent  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Constitution 
requires  senatorial  confirmation  of  only  am- 
bassadors. Judges,  and  other  high  officials  of 
the  United  States.  Since  the  new  Commvml- 
catlons  Satellite  Corp.  is  a  semlprlvate 
agency,  there  could  be  no  constitutional  re- 
quirement for  confirmation  of  its  officials, 
but  Congress  required  their  confirmation 
under  its  general  legislative  powers.  It  is 
picayunish  to  say  that  Congress  cannot  re- 
quire the  Senate  to  scrutinize  appointments 
to  a  body  of  such  great  national  importance. 
One  would  expect  the  advocates  of  public 
ownership  of  the  satellite  communications 
system  to  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  deslr- 
abUlty  of  a  senatorial  check  on  the  men  who 
will  set  up  the  semlprlvate  agency. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  contribution  by  the  Washington  Post 
to  the  analysis  of  a  debate  which  oc- 
curred In  the  Senate  for  quite  some  time 
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as  to  the  application  of  article  n,  section 
2,  of  the  Constitution.  At  no  time  did 
I  find  In  the  Washington  Post  an  accu- 
rate story  about  the  debate.  At  no  time 
did  the  Washington  Post  report  the  de- 
bate over  the  meaning  of  article  n,  sec- 
tion 2.  of  the  Constitution. 

Let  us  see  how  plcayunlsh  it  was  for 
those  of  us  who  sought  to  defend  the 
Constitution — and  article  n,  section  2 
thereof — to  suggest  the  elementary 
principle  of  constitutional  law  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  by  legis- 
lative act  cannot  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  is  basic  to  the  debate,  for  it 
is  admitted  by  all  sides  that  the  nomi- 
nations the  Senate  went  through  the 
empty  gesture  of  confirming  the  other 
day  were  not  nominations  of  people  to 
be  public  oflacers. 

But,  says  the  Washington  Post,  it  is 
picayimish  to  insist  that  we  keep  faith 
with  our  oaths  taken  when  we  came  into 
the  Senate,  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  of  April 
27  admits  that  the  incorporators  of  the 
Satellite  Corp.  do  not  qualify  for  confir- 
mation under  article  n,  %ection  2.  be- 
cause they  are  not  oflBcers'of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  an  interpretation  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  that  does  not  deserve  to  be 
followed  In  the  case  of  these  Incorpo- 
rators or  any  other  case.  These  incor- 
porators have  no  designated  public  re- 
sponsibilities; they  make  no  report  to 
public  officials:  they  carry  out  no  pre- 
scribed public  function  on  behalf  of  the 
Government;  they  cannot  be  guided, 
supervised,  or  dismissed  by  the  President 
or  the  Senate.  They  are  responsible  only 
to  the  corporation,  which  is  established 
for  private  profit. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  no  power  is  vested  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  confirm  such 
nominees.  The  Senate  can  go  through 
the  gesture  of  confinning,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  a  constitutional  act  of  the 
Senate,  because  the  Senate  is  without 
power,  under  the  confirmation  language 
of  the  Constitution,  to  conflrm  persons 
who  are  not  public  oflflcials.  The  ques- 
tion is  that  elementary  and  that  simple, 
although  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  criti- 
cize editors  for  ignoring  the  rule  that  75 
Senators  ignore. 

In  justification,  we  are  told  that  the 
advise  and  consent  procedure  was  de- 
vised in  last  year's  statute,  not  as  an 
exercise  of  article  n,  section  2,  but  un- 
der the  powers  of  Congress  under  article 
I.  section  8,  to  regulate  commerce.  We 
are  told  further,  that  under  those  pow- 
ers the  President  and  the  Senate  can  be 
told  to  do  something  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  do  under  article  II.  section  2. 
In  other  words,  we  are  told  that  the 
Senate  can  ignore  article  II,  section  2 
and  proceed  to  conflrm  the  nominations 
of  nonpublic  oflBcers  under  some  other 
section  of  the  Constitution.  Yet  neither 
the  Senate  nor  the  Post  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded, nor  will  it  ever  succeed,  in  point- 
ing out  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  the  Senate  confirming 
powers,  other  than  article  n,  section  2 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  Post  will  find  Itself  in  an  uncom- 
fortable position  when  it  is  advocated 


that  in  carrying  out  its  mandate  under 
article  I.  section  8.  to  "exercise  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  rein 


f erred— I   say  silly,   because  its  writ*r 
shows  such  gross  ignorance  of  thi.  w. 

also    commend 


that    was    involved — I 


tne  District  or  Columbia,  Congress  rein-     another    editorial    in    the    Washir^ 
stltute  investigativ"  arresta.  overturn  the    Post.  I  assume  it  was  written  byar^JC* 
Mallory  rule,  and  disregard  any  other     editorial  writer,  because  it  is  hard  S 

imagine  that  an  editorial  writer  couw 


requirement  of  the  fifth  amendment 
that  a  majority  in  Congress  may  find  in- 
convenient. 

Yet  that  is  the  construction  put  upon 
the  powers  of  Congress  in  connection 
with  these  nominations.  Fortunately, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  gone  along 
with  it. 

Most  recently,  in  Kennedy  against 
Mendoza-Martinez.  the  Supreme  Court 
found  that  in  exercising  its  power  under 
article  I,  section  8  to  "estabhsh  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization."  it  had  in- 
fringed the  due  process  of  law  guaran- 
tee of  the  fifth  amendment.  The  same 
Attorney  General  who  claims  these 
nominations  are  constitutional  also 
tried  to  prosecute  and  defend  the  faulty 
section  of  the  Immigration  Act.  But  to 
no  avail.  The  Supreme  Court  told  Con- 
gress that,  of  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization of  1952: 

We  conclude,  for  the  reasons  stated  that 
section  401  (J)  and  section  439(a)  (10)  are 
punitive  and  as  such  cannot  constitutional- 
ly stand,  lacking  as  they  do  the  procedural 
safeguards  which  the  Constitution  com- 
mands. 

I  say.  most  respectfully,  that  if  it  is 
ever  possible  for  us  to  get  the  unconsti- 
tutional act  of  the  Senate,  taken  the 
other  day,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  Senate  and  the 
Washington  Post  will  get  an  interesting 
lesson  in  constitutional  law  applied  by 
the  Court.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Court 
will,  in  effect,  say  section  2,  article  II, 
means  exactly  what  it  says.  The  power 
of  the  Senate  to  conflrm  is  limited  to  that 
article,  and  the  Senate  does  not  have  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  im- 
plication, reading  into  it  a  power  from 
another  section  of  the  Constitution  which 
does  not  contain  a  syllable  about 
confirmation. 

The  notion  that  Congress  need  heed 
only  these  sections  of  the  Constitution 
which  confer  power  upon  it,  and  may 
ignore  the  rest,  is  so  contrary  to  our  con- 
stitutional history  that  it  would  be 
laughed  at  were  it  not  being  invoked  on 
behalf  of  the  profit  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  industrial  giants.  The 
Constitution  also  commands  that  the 
President  "shall  nominate,  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall 
appoint  officers  of  the  United  States." 

That  provision  is  not  subject  to  qual- 
ification by  act  of  Congress  any  more 
than  is  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Washington  Post,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  the  Senate,  are  going  to 
rue  the  day  when  the  Senate  set  the 
shocking  example  and  precedent  it  set 
the  other  day  when  it  sought  to  conflrm 
the  nominations  of  private  incorporators 
of  a  private  corporation  who,  all  admit, 
were  not  public  officials. 


ARREST   PROCEDURES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  critical 
as  I  am  of  the  Washington  Post  for  the 
very  silly  editorial  to  which  I  have  re- 


be  such  a  Jekyll  and  Hyde  as  to  write 
a  silly  editorial  on  one  occasion  and  such 
a  sound  editorial  on  another.  I  com 
mend  the  Washington  Post  for  its  edi" 
torial  on  arrest  procedures,  written  m 
yesterday.  April  29.  In  It,  the  Post  suT 
gested,  as  had  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  some  days  before  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  wait  unUl  the  American 
Law  Institute  had  completed  its  study 
of  the  rule  in  the  Mallory  case  and  re- 
lated problems  raised  by  that  case  before 
giving  further  consideration  to  the 
various  proposals  for  amending  that 
rule. 

On  April  22.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
Ford  Foundation  had  made  a  grant  of 
$215,000  to  the  American  Law  Institute 
as  the  Washington  Post  stated  in  the  edi- 
torial referring  to  this  matter,  but  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  unaware  that 
some  days  before  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  had  discussed  the  same 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  They 
apparently  had  not  been  advised  by  their 
Senate  correspondents,  but  that  is  no 
new  experience  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  with  Washington  Post  corre- 
spondents. In  fact,  I  consider  myself 
lucky  when  they  do  not  write  about  me. 
because  at  least  inaccuracies  will  not  be 
written  about  me  In  the  Washington 
Post.  But  on  April  22  I  did  speak  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  subject 
matter  which  was  subsequently  covered 
by  the  Washington  Post  in  its  editorial 
on  arrest  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  jwint  in  my 
remarks  the  very  good  editorial  on  arrest 
procedures,  in  which  the  writer  con- 
tinues to  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  Washington  Post.  In  opposition  to 
the  various  proposals  to  scuttle  by  legis- 
lation the  rule  in  the  Mallory  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  29.  1963| 

Arrest    Proceoures 

An  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  a  sober, 
detached,  nonpoUtlcal  look  at  the  contro- 
versial Mallory  rule.  The  Ford  FoundaUon 
has  made  a  grant  of  $215,000  to  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  to  enable  that  body  of 
distinguished  lawyers  to  draft  a  model  code 
on  prearralgnment  procedures — on  the  treat- 
ment, this  Is  to  say,  of  arrested  persons  be- 
tween the  time  they  are  taken  into  custody 
by  a  police  officer  and  the  time  they  are  taken 
before  a  judicial  officer  and  charged  with  s 
sf>eciflc  violation  of  law.  Congress  would  be 
well  advised  to  await  the  completion  of  thli 
study  before  undertaking  any  legislative 
revision  of  the  Mallory  rule. 

The  arrest  problem  Is  beclouded  by  a  great 
deal  of  emotion,  guesswork  and  sheer  mism- 
formation.  It  Is  said,  for  Instance,  that  the 
Mallory  rule  has  greatly  handlcapi>ed  law 
enforcement  In  this  city.  But  ther«  1* 
simply  no  evidence  to  support  this  asaertlon. 
The  rule,  which  does  no  more  than  forbid 
the  Goveriunent  to  use  confessions  obtained 
by  unlawful  police  conduct,  cannot  ra- 
tionally be  said  to  have  any  effect  whatever 
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M  the  Incidence  of  crime.  Neither  does  it 
^gtp  the  police  from  questioning  suapecU 
as  extensively  as  they  please  prior  to  arrest. 
The  rule  affects  prosecution  only.  And  In 
ttils  connection  a  former  VS.  Attorney,  OIl- 
,«r  Oascb,  has  said,  "In  fact.  ICallory  ques- 
ItooB,  that  Is  to  say.  confesslona  or  admis- 
dons!  are  of  controlling  Importance  In  prob- 
^ly  leM  than  6  percent  of  our  criminal 
prosecuUons." 

The  Job  of  the  police  would  be  easier,  It 
must  be  acknowledged.  If  they  could  Inter- 
rofste  arretted  persons  for  prolonged  periods 
in  police  stations.  Such  Interrogation  un- 
doubtedly woxxld  produce  confessions  from 
frightened  persons  Ignorant  of  their  right  to 
remain  silent  and  unable  to  employ  a  lawyer. 
j^gitioat  this  convenience  to  the  police,  how- 
eter,  must  be  weighed  competing  social  con- 
■Ideratlons — whether  society  wants  to  com- 
pnxnlae  Its  Ideal  of  equal  Justice  by  letting 
policemen  Uke  advantage  of  the  poor  and 
the  Ignorant;  and  whether  it  wants  to  per- 
mit police  Interrogation  under  clrciunstances 
vhlch  have  historically  resulted  In  abhorrent 
third-degree  practices. 

Krery  free  society  handicaps  its  police  in 
fcme  degree.  To  renounce  the  use  of  con- 
fcasions  obtained  by  prolonged  detention  in 
police  stations  Is,  In  principle,  much  the 
lame  as  renouncing  the  use  of  physical  evi- 
dence obtained  by  unwarranted  searches. 
If  It  Impairs  public  safety  to  an  extent.  It 
protects  privacy  and  individual  freedom. 
The  American  Law  Institute  Is  an  admirable 
body  to  weigh  and  bring  Into  rational  bal- 
ance these  competing  values. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Along  with  that.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
writer  of  the  editorial,  I  ask  unanimous 
ocmsent  that  there  be  incorporated  in  the 
RicoRD  some  remarks  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  made  on  the  same  subject 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  April 
22.  in  the  course  of  which  I  said,  speak- 
ing on  the  subject : 

Which  will  be  avaUable  for  the  study.  I 
eertalnly  think  it  would  be  shorUlghted  for 
the  Congress  to  proceed  to  act  until  this 
scholarly  report — of  the  American  Law  In- 
sUtute — and  study   la  completed. 

The  editorial  writer,  apparently  quite 
Independently  of  the  position  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  had  taken,  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  I  am  pleased  about 
that,  and  I  ask  that  the  comments  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  on  April  22. 
as  they  appear  in  the  Congressional 
RccoRD  for  that  date,  be  incoiporated  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Mai.lort  Rxtlk 
Mr.  MoasK.  Mr.  President,  in  today's  Usue 
of  the  Washington   Post  there   appears   an 
excellent   editorial   entitled   "Protecting  De- 
fendants." 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  position  of 
the  Washington  Post  In  regard  to  the  Mallory 
rule.  The  position  stated  happens  to  be  my 
position.  It  is  also  the  position  that  was 
t*ken  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Wstrlct  Bar  Association  at  a  meeting  here  In 
Washington.  D.C.  last  week.  The  editorial 
comments  briefly  upon  the  so-called  Acheson 
propowkl— the  proposal  of  the  U.S.  district 
attorney— In  this  area.  It  criticises  the 
Acheson  bill.  1  think  every  word  of  the 
criticism  Is  sound.  The  Acheson  bill  Is  a 
nost  unaccepUble  compromise.  When  one 
concludes  a  reading  of  the  AcheK}n  bill,  he 
discovers  he  has  nothing  but  a  meaningless 
*>odgepodge  left. 

I  believe  that  the  position  of  the  Wash- 
"»gton  Post  Is  so  sound  in  Its  criticism  that 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"PROTECTINO  DEFENDANTS 

"The  explosion  at  the  District  Bar  Associa- 
tion meeting  last  week  was  a  thoroughly 
healthy  one.  It  renected  a  rank-and-file 
rebellion  against  an  attempt  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  put  through  a  resolution 
which  would  have  placed  the  association 
on  record  l>ehind  proposed  legislation  de- 
signed to  diminish  the  protection  of  de- 
fendants In  District  courts. 

"An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  900-odd 
lawyers  who  attended  the  meeting  voted 
against  three  bills  proposed  by  a  special  com- 
mittee (set  up  in  disregard  of  the  regular 
criminal  law  committee)  aimed  at  revising 
the  Mallory  rule  and  permitting  easy  Inter- 
rogation of  sxispects  by  policemen.  The  out- 
come was  Immensely  becoming  to  Independ- 
ent lawyers  In  a  free  country — where  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  lawyer  la  to  protect  in- 
dividuals against  arbitrary  or  overbearing 
governmental  conduct.  Lawyers  are.  In  a 
special  sense,  the  champions  of  legal  and 
constitutional  rights.  The  District  Bar  As- 
sociation ably  vindicated  that  special  respon- 
sibility. 

"The  Senate  and  House  District  Commit- 
tees are  both  now  considering  a  sheaf  of  pro- 
posals to  deal  with  the  admissibility  of 
criminal  confessions  in  court  here.  In  one 
way  or  another  these  seek  revision  of  the 
Mallory  rule  laid  down  by  a  luianlmous  Su- 
preme Court  in  1957,  although  no  real  show- 
ing has  ever  been  made  that  the  Mallory 
rule  interferes  unduly  with  effective  law 
enforcement. 

"Conspicuously  absent  from  this  sheaf  of 
proposals  is  any  recommendation  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  has  had  the 
subject  under  consideration  for  many 
months.  Instead,  there  Is  a  bill  proposed  by 
VS.  Attorney  David  Acheson  after  consulta- 
tion with  Department  officials  but  without 
their  expressed  concurrence  or  any  of&ciai 
administration  endorsement. 

"The  Acheson  bill  seems  to  us  longer  but 
not  much  better  than  the  proposal  rejected 
last  week  by  the  bar  association.  It  hems 
and  haws,  advances  and  retreats,  gives  with 
one  hand  and  takes  away  with  the  other. 
It  makes  a  gesture  at  protecting  constitu- 
tional rights  by  providing  that  arrested  per- 
sons be  plainly  advised  of  their  right  to  re- 
main silent  by  police  officers — but  not  by  a 
Judicial  ofDcer — and  by  providing  that  ar- 
rested persons  be  afforded  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  notify  a  relative  or  friend  and  con- 
sult with  counsel — but  it  does  not  assure 

provision  of  counsel  for  the  indigent  and 
the  Ignorant. 

"This  proposal  by  the  U.S.  attorney  is  un- 
doubtedly a  conscientious  effort  to  reconcile 
the  exigencies  of  criminal  prosecution  with 
the  imperatives  of  constitutional  liberty. 
We  think  it  ends  In  whittling  away  danger- 
ously at  vital  procedural  safeguards.  It  is 
a  sound  principle  of  law  that  arrested  per- 
sons should  be  taken  before  a  judicial  officer 
without  unnecessary  delay,  that  they  should 
be  advised  of  their  rights  by  a  judicial  offi- 
cer and  that  they  should  be  subject  to  de- 
tention only  upon  the  authorization  of  a 
judicial  officer.  The  only  effective  way  we 
can  think  of  to  make  the  i>ollce  observe  this 
principle  of  law  is  to  forbid  the  use  of  any 
evidence,  including  confessions,  obtained  In 
violation  of  it." 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing, announcing  that  the  American  Law 
Institute  will  undertake  a  study  of  the  whole 
Question  of  Investigation  arrest  and  the  as- 


siu-ance  that  there  shall  be  adequate  notice 
and  hearing  on  arraignment  prior  to  long 
police  examination.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"Law  GaotTP   To  Probe  Arrest  Issue 
"The  American  Law  Institute  plans  a  deep 
probe  Into  a  legal  issue  that  is  generating 

attention  and  controversy  in  Washington 

the  period  between  the  arrest  of  a  Buai>ect 
and  his  appearance  before  a  magistrate. 

"The  Ford  Foundation  announced  yester- 
day in  New  York  City  that  it  has  made  a 
grant  of  $215,000  to  the  Institute,  to  draft  a 
model  statute  that  It  hopes  will  be  a  guide 
for  State  legislation  and  for  Federal,  State, 
and  local  officials. 

"The  model  code  on  prearralgnment  pro- 
cedures will  be  drafted  by  a  smaU  research 
staff  and  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  judges, 
lawyers,  law  teachers,  police  officers,  and 
sociologists.  No  time  limit  was  set  for  the 
production  of  the  code,  but  Washington 
lawyers  said  some  of  the  studies  carried 
out  by  the  institute  have  lasted  8  or  more 
years. 

"The  rights  of  crime  suspects  stirred  con- 
troversy here  with  the  banning  of  Investi- 
gative arresta  effective  March  18,  a  move 
defended  by  civil  liberties  advocates  and  at- 
tacked by  those  who  feel  the  court's  liberal 
rulings  will  let  criminals  go  free. 

"Legislation  is  also  before  Congress  to 
modify  the  Mallory  rule,  which  requires  that 
an  arrested  person  be  arraigned  promptly 
and  tliat  he  be  Instructed  of  his  rights  If  a 
confession  obtained  from  him  after  his  ar- 
rest is  to  be  used  to  convict  him.  Police 
officers  have  protested  that  overly  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  rule  hampers  interrogation 
of  suspects. 

"Although  the  District  of  Coltunbia  oper- 
ates under  Federal  procedural  rules,  systems 
vary  widely  in  the  60  States  and  many  au- 
thorities complain  that  the  functions  of 
police  and  prosecutor  renudn  unregulated 
during   the   prearralgnment   period. 

"Officials  here  say  the  newly  announced 
probe  win  be  discussed  when  the  institute 
holds  one  of  Ita  regular  meetings  at  the 
Mayflower  Hotel,  May  21-25. 

"Another  grant  of  $500,000  was  made  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  Walter  E.  Meyer 
Research  Institute  of  Law  to  probe  criminal 
Justice,  particularly  the  handling  of  petty 
offenses.  The  Meyer  Institute's  program  also 
win  Include  research  on  family  disorgani- 
zation and  juvenile  crime  as  dealt  with  by 
the  coxirta;  reparation  for  victims  of  auto 
accidental  protection  of  consumers  against 
deceptive  products  and  practices;  the  integ- 
rity  and  efficiency  of  police,  courta.  and  other 
agencies  in  large  cities;  and  problems  of 
local   government    and    community   services. 

"Among  the  other  grants  announced  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  was  one  of  $175,000  to 
Morgan  Stata  College  in  Baltimore.  The 
grant  is  to  expand  that  predominantly  Negro 
college's  program  of  education  In  public  af- 
fairs. It  will  Include  Internships  In  politi- 
cal offices,  field  research,  and  related  activi- 
ties." 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President 

The  Vice  PsEsmENT.  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon may  proceed  for  an  additional  3  min- 
utes. 

The  Vice  President.  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  wish  to  say  to  those  in  the 
Congress  who  are  so  anxious  to  have  quick 
action  reversing  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
landmark  decision  In  the  Mallory  case  that 
we  should  wait  until  the  American  Law 
Institute  completes  Its  study  of  the  subject. 
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A  group  of  scholars.  Judges,  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  will  prepare  the  study.  We  will 
then  In  my  Judgment  for  the  first  time 
have  a  aound,  factual,  and  scholarly  basis 
on  which  to  act  on  the  Mallory  nile. 

I  strongly  recommend  a  postponement  of 
any  further  consideration  of  the  matter  In 
the  Senate  until  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute prepares  its  report. 

The  article,  entitled  "Law  Group  To  Probe 
Arrest  Issue,"  states: 

"The  American  Law  Institute  plans  a  deep 
probe  Into  a  legal  Issue  that  is  generating 
attention  and  controversy  in  Washington — 
the  period  between  the  arrest  of  a  suspect 
and  his  appearance  before  a  magistrate. 

"The  Pord  Foundation  announced  yester- 
day in  New  York  City  that  it  has  made  a 
grant  of  $135,000  to  the  institute — " 

Which  will  be  available  for  the  study.  I 
certainly  think  it  would  be  shortsighted  for 
the  Congress  to  proceed  to  act  until  this 
scholarly  report  and  study  is  completed. 


DATES  FOR  FURTHER  HEARINGS  ON 
S.  580.  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  asked  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
to  annoimce  to  the  Senate  the  plan  of 
the  committee  for  further  hearings  on 
S.  580,  which  is  the  administration's 
education  bill. 

The  Education  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  is  currently  holding  its  hearings 
on  S.  580.  the  administration's  compre- 
hensive education  bill,  and  measures  re- 
lating to  it.  For  the  information  of 
Senators  and  others  who  wish  to  present 
testimony  in  this  area,  I  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  take  testimony 
concerning  title  I  of  the  bill  relating  to 
student  loans,  work -study,  graduate  fel- 
lowships, and  student  loan  insurance 
proposals,  on  Tuesday.  May  14. 

On  May  15  and  16,  it  is  planned  that 
testimony  will  be  taken  on  title  n  of 
the  bill,  which  concerns  the  higher  edu- 
cation section  of  S.  580. 

In  order  that  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee may  devote  themselves  to  other 
committee  business  which  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  May  19,  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  Education  Subcommittee  to 
recess  at  the  conclusion  of  hearings  on 
May  16  until  Monday.  May  27,  at  which 
time  such  witnesses  as  wish  to  testify  on 
title  n  of  S.  580  who  could  not  be  heard 
will  be  scheduled,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing their  testimony,  testimony  would 
be  taken  on  title  m  of  the  bill.  Title  III 
relates  to  measures  designed  to  improve 
educational  quality  Including  teacher 
institutes,  teacher  preparation  programs, 
teachers  and  related  personnel  requiring 
specialized  training,  and  amendments  to 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  and  title 
vn  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

On  May  28,  it  is  our  intention  to  open 
our  Inquiries  into  title  IV  of  S.  580,  which 
relates  to  selective  and  urgent  improve- 
ment of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  the  extension  of  title  in  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and 
amendments  to  title  V  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  concerning  guid- 
ance, coimseling,  and  testing.    On  May 


29,  it  is  anticipated  that  witnesses  can 
be  heard  on  the  extension  and  amend- 
ments to  Public  Laws  815  and  874. 

At  a  later  date  I  shall  announce  the 
times  at  which  the  subcommittee  can 
hear  witnesses  on  title  V  of  S.  580,  relat- 
ing to  vocational  and  special  education, 
and  title  VI,  expansion  of  continuing 
education.  AH  individuals  and  organi- 
zations who  have  not  previously  com- 
municated with  the  subcommittee  re- 
questing invitations  to  appear  on  the 
titles  I  have  just  announced  are  cordially 
invited  to  do  so  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience in  order  that  arrangements 
may  be  expeditiously  concluded. 

It  Is  my  hope,  and  I  shall  strive  to 
make  it  a  reality,  that  hearings  on  this 
very  extensive  bill  can  be  completed  not 
later  than  June  15. 

I  should  like  to  bring  whatever  action 
the  committee  is  going  to  take  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  as  early  in  July  as 
possible. 

This  is  an  entirely  different  problem 
facing  the  Senate  committee  this  year 
than  it  faced  in  the  past  2  years,  because 
there  are  in  the  six  titles  in  the  Presi- 
dent's omnibus  education  bill  subject 
matters  which  heretofore  have  been  in- 
dependent, separate  bills.  In  years  gone 
by.  the  procedure  ordinarily  would  be  to 
take  one  subject  matter  and  complete 
hearings  on  it  and  take  action  on  it  in 
committee  and  then  send  it  to  the  cal- 
endar of  the  Senate.  Then,  concomi- 
tant with  its  consideration  in  committee 
and  in  the  Senate,  the  committee  would 
be  holding  hearings  on  other  bills  on 
education. 

However,  the  procedure  which  was 
recommended  by  the  administration  this 
year  was  that  a  package  bill  be  presented 
to  the  Senate.  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to 
do  it  that  way. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  to  those  who 
want  to  know  when  there  will  be  some 
action  in  the  Senate  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  on  education  that  I  do 
not  see  a  chance  of  getting  anything  on 
the  calendor.  so  far  as  the  omnibus  bill 
is  concerned,  prior  to  the  first  part  of 
July.  We  are  working  at  it  as  hard  as 
we  can,  and  speeding  it  up  as  rapidly  as 
we  can. 

I  ought  to  announce  today  that  it  may 
probably  bec<Mne  necessary,  procedural- 
ly, to  require  a  considerable  munber  of 
witnesses  to  submit  written  statements 
for  the  record.  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
accommodate  as  many  as  we  can,  and 
allow  them  to  appear  personally  and  at 
least  simunarlze  orally  their  point  of 
view  on  various  parts  of  the  bill,  and  to 
subject  themselves  to  any  questions  that 
members  of  the  committee  may  ask. 

However,  let  us  make  it  very  clear 
that  providing  a  public  hearing  does  not 
require  that  a  Senate  committee  must 
hear  everyone  who  wants  to  testify  in 
person.  That  question  has  been  ruled 
on  over  and  over  again  as  a  matter  of 
law.  No  one  wants  to  give  a  personal 
hearing  to  witnesses  more  than  does 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  How- 
ever, sometimes  It  Is  physically  impossi- 
ble to  hear  all  the  witnesses  who  wish  to 
be  heard. 

I  shall  do  my  best  to  accommodate  as 
many  witnesses  as  possible,  but  it  should 
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be  announced  now.  so  that  there  win  k- 
due  noUce,  that  in  aU  probability  itlK 
become  necessary  to  require  someirtT 
nesses  to  file  written  sUtements  Th.I 
will  undoubtedly  occur  when  we  eet  i«f 
the  so-caUed  cumulative  stage  of  tiT 
hearings.  In  a  matter  as  widespread^ 
this  theie  comes  a  Ume  when  witnJl. 
after  witness  starts  giving  us  a  reS? 
tion  of  argument  that  has  alreadv  hl-n 
put  into  the  record  over  and  over  a^ 
The  subcommittee  thought  I  oughtSi 
make  the  special  announcement  on  thic 
subject  tonight,  so  that  it  may  be  avSi 
able  in  the  Ricord  tomorrow  that  t!!* 
morrow,  at  10  a.m..  in  the  committ*ii 
room  in  the  New  Senate  Office  BuildS 
we  wUl  have  a  panel  of  witnesses  whn 
will  testify  as  a  panel.  '  *"° 

This  is  a  hearing  procedure  that  »p 
inaugurated  before  my  subcommittee 
last  year.  I  recommend  it  most  hlghlv 
It  is  veiT  helpful  to  a  committee  it 
functions  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  . 
seminar.  We  call  in  a  distinguished 
panel  of  witnesses,  and  very  often  con- 
sider their  testimony  as  we  would  con 
sider  a  discussion  at  a  seminar  The 
witnesses  tomorrow  will  be- 

Dr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  Chairman 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach.  Jr  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense-^Edu- 
cation.  " 

Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman.  Director,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

Mr.  James  E.  Webb.  Administrator 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 

Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  Director,  OCQce 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

This  is  a  panel  of  witnesses  the  compe- 
tence of  which  needs  no  comment  from 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  It  Is 
a  panel  of  great  public  servants.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  in 
behalf  of  it,  I  wish  to  thank  these  men 
for  their  willingness  to  appear  tomorrow 
to  inform  us.  as  they  can,  about  various 
aspects  of  S.  580  on  which  they  have 
special  competence  to  testify. 


AUTOMATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  last 
item  this  evening  refers  to  an  announce- 
ment that  I  said  at  the  hearing  this 
morning  I  would  make  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  before  the  close  of  the  day. 
The  best  way  in  which  I  can  do  It  is  to 
read  a  release  which  I  have  issued  today 
in  respect  to  this  subject: 

Senator  Watns  Morse.  Democrat  of  Ore- 
gon, today  released  the  text  of  a  letter  sent 
by  him  as  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  f>ubllc  Welfare  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare:  Labor, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  expressing  hli 
concern  over  the  problems  which  automa- 
tion Is  creating  for  our  labor  forces  today. 
The  text  of  the  letter  U  as  follows: 

"Okas  Ma.  SEcaETAmY:  At  the  opening  of 
session  on  April  29,  1963,  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore my  Education  Subcommittee  on  8.  680, 
the  administration's  comprehensive  educa- 
tion bill,  I  announced  that  I  was  writing  to 
you  and  to  your  Cabinet  colleagues.  Secre- 
taries Celebrezze.  Freeman.  Hodges,  and 
Wlrtz,  voicing  my  concern  over  the  problema 
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yjileb  the  phenomenon  of  automation  is 
i,a0k.by-week  creating  in  these  United 
States. 

•The  rapidity  with  which  automated 
ebMBf  Is  affecting  adversely  both  our  blue 
^d  our  white  collar  labor  forces  poees  seri- 
ous problems  which  should  be  met. 

"These  problems  are  of  particular  concern 
to  thoee  of  us  currently  engaged  In  review- 
ing the  President's  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  quality  and  the  kind  of  train- 
lag  to  be  given  our  school-age  population, 
govever.  in  my  Judgment,  they  are  prob- 
lans  the  natiu-e  of  which  transcends  this 
one  area.  They  are  problems,  the  magnitude 
of  which  should  make  them  of  paramount 
ooocern  to  your  Department  and  those  other 
federal  departmenU  of  Cabinet  level  I  have 
ipeclfied. 

"I  am,  therefore,  suggesting  to  you  and 
to  each  of  your  colleagues  that  you  consider 
carefully,  and  I  hope  favorably,  recommend- 
ing to  the  President   of   the   United   States 
that  he  esUbllsh  a  broad   gage  Council  on 
Automation    composed    of    such    members 
both  within  and  without  the  Oovemment 
u  be  may  deem  desirable,  which  shall  be 
ebarged  with  the  responsibility  of  reporting 
to  him  such  steps  as  should  be  taken  by  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  to  identify 
and  describe  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
field  of  automation,   what  U  currently  oc- 
eorrlng  in  this  area,  and  what  is   likely  to 
occur  within  the  next  decade,  together  with 
^wdttc    proposals    designed    to    meet    and 
uneliorate   these   adverse   effects   upon   the 
men  and  women  who  make  up  our  working 
fofoe. 

"Sloee  this  problem  cuts  across  depart- 
Bsntal  lines,  it  seems  to  me  only  approprl- 
•U  that  your  recommendations,  based  upon 
tbe  advice  of  your  technicians  and  staff 
^Mdallsts.  should  be  a  Joint  Cabinet  recom- 
mendation to  the  President. 
"Sincerely   yours," 
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I  said  further  In  the  course  of  the 
bearings  on  the  administration's  educa- 
tion bill,  S.  580.  that  this  is  a  problem 
"which  we  should  have  met  yesterday 
not  today  or  tomorrow."  i  stressed  the 
fict  that  the  problem  of  automation  Is 
not  only  affecting  our  working  force  now 
bat  will  tflect  future  citizens,  and  is 
therefore  closely  connected  with  the 
problems  which  confront  us  today. 

It  is  always  really  impossible  to  be 
•ccurate  when  we  speak  of  "some  prob- 
wns"  or  "the  mosl  important  problems" 
fadng  some  group  or  facing  the  Nation. 
Ishall  not  run  that  risk  of  inaccuracy 
Bat  let  me  stress  that  the  problem  of 
tutomation  is  of  such  critical  propor- 
tions that  the  American  people  simply 
annot  run  the  risk  of  ignoring  It  or  of 
trying  to  sweep  it  under  the  nig. 

As  has  been  brought  out  In  our  hear- 
ings—in fact,  the  President's  message 
wme  time  ago  contained  this  stetistlc— 
the  point  has  ah-eady  been  reached  in 
wtomation  where  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
Ply  25,000  new  jobs  a  week,  just  taking 
jwo  account  the  ameliorating  and  al- 
Jeriating  of  the  present  loss  of  Jobs 
ojused  by  automation.  That  number 
will  increase  to  a  tremendous  figure  If 
we  do  not  do  something  about  it  Im- 
mediately. 

I  have  selected  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
weuaje  as  the  four  Departments  whose 
secretaries.  In  my  judgment,  have  a 
particular  responsibiUty  and  duty  to  go 
lorward  with  joint  consideration  in  rec- 


ommending national  acUon  to  help  solve 
the  problem  of  automation. 

One  does  not  have  to  give  way  to  his 
imagination  to  see  very  clearly  what  will 
happen  if  the  problem  of  automation  is 
not  solved  immediately.  Failure  to  solve 
the  problem  will  not  alone  result  in  un- 
employment; it  wUl  result  in  spreading 
areas  of  poverty  within  individual  com- 
munities  throughout  the  country  The 
economy  of  the  country  wUl  soon  look  as 
thoiigh  it  were  infected  with  economic 
smallpox  if  a  vaccine  is  not  developed 
quickly  to  remedy  the  serious  danger  of 
this  economic  epidemic.  The  people  of 
the  country  are  entitled  to  immediate 
action  by  this  administration  In  regard 
to  the  problem  of  automation. 

It  does  not  require  any  imagination  to 
point  out  that  if  this  economic  epidemic 
pi-oceeds  to  make  our  body  politic  a 
sick  one.  serious  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic problems  will  arise.  We  shall  have 
to  build  new  prisons,  and  build  them 
much  larger.  We  shall  have  to  do  much 
With  respect  to  the  whole  subject  of  wel- 
fare spending. 

Mr.  President,  sit  with  me  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  and  read  the  ac- 
count which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
example,  presented  today  and  the 'ac- 
count which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  presented  yester- 
day as  to  what  is  happening  in  the  coun- 
try with  regard  to  our  school  dropouts 
The  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  with  the  high  approval  of 
the  S^retary  of  Labor,  referred  to  them 
as  "lef touts."  They  are  being  left  out 
of  the  economy  of  the  coimtry. 

Or  take  the  vital  statistic  presented  by 
»n^  Secretary  of  Labor  this  morning  of 
700,000  married  men  25  years  of  age  and 
under,  who  now  are  so  lacking  in  train- 
ing,  educational    and    vocational,    that 
wiey  cannot  make  a  subsistence  living 
Take  Into  account  their  families  Includ- 
ing the  many  thousands  of  children  who 
will  have  to  Uve  in  such  home  environ- 
ment, and  one  will  understand  the  im- 
portance of  my  recommendation  to  the 
four  Cabinet  officers   that  they  confer 
with  one  another  and  lay  plans  for  rec- 
ommending to  the  President  that  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Automation  be  formed 
forthwith   and   that  that  CouncU  pro- 
ceed to  come  to  grips   with  this  very 
serious  problem. 

That  will  require  money.    So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  the  recommendations  that 
that  Council  may  make  for  appropria- 
tions to  be  of  assistance  in  attacking  this 
problem  will  have  my  support.    I  know 
it  will  be  a  huge  sum.     But  if  anyone 
can  tell  me  of  any  defense  dollars  which 
we  are  spending  that  are  more  vital  to 
the  survival  and  security  of  the  Nation 
I  should  like  to  hear  what  those  funds 
are.   If  our  economy  goes  down— and  au- 
tomation can  take  It  down  if  we  do  not 
put  automation  to  use  for  the  strength- 
ening of  our  economy — we  wUl  have  lost 
the  greatest  defense  weapon  we  have. 

So  I  plead;  I  beg,  if  it  is  desired  that  I 
beg;  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Cabinet  of- 
ficers give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  Cabinet  officers  will 
speak  for  themselves.  Some  of  them  are 
expected  to  be  here   to  speak  on  this 
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subject,  because  it  was  contemplated 
that  I  should  make  this  announcement 
earlier  this  afternoon. 

Many  members  of  my  subcommittee 
feel  just  as  deeply  as  I  do  about  the 
iniportance  of  the  recommendation 
which  I  am  making.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] commented  on  it  this  morning, 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
done  so.  I  am  publicly  announcing  the 
proposal  tonight.  But  this  will  not  be 
the  last  comment  I  shall  make  on  it  be- 
cause I  intend  to  pursue  the  problem 
with  frequency.  The  people  are  en- 
titled, in  my  judgment,  to  have  the 
Government  respond  with  action  to  this 
critical  situation  which  has  arisen  with- 
in the  social,  economic,  and  political 
structure  of  our  country  as  a  result  of  the 
problems  created  by  automation 


LAW  OBSERVANCE  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS— ADDRESS        BY        HON. 
DAVID  L.  BAZELON,  CHIEP  JUDGE 
US.  COURT  OP  APPEALS  FOR  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  CIRCUIT 
Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President.    Chief 
Judge   David   L.   Bazelon.   of  the  US 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit,  spoke  today  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  the  subject,  "Law 
Observance  and  Individual  Rights." 

Judge  Bazelon  made  some  observa- 
tions that  I  find  particularly  useful  and 
relevant  to  the  argument  about  crime 
conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  reasons  for  them. 

The  speech  by  this  distinguished  jurist 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  me,  because  I 
recognize  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  as  one  of 
the  brilliant  minds  of  the  Federal  bench. 
I  recommend  this  address  to  Senators 
and  Lask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Law  Observance  and  iNoivrotJAL  Rights 
(Adc^ess  by  David  L.  Bazelon.  Chief  Judge, 
U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit) 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  1st 
day  of  May  has  been  an  occasion  on  which 
people  in  America  have  marked  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  social  order.  The  May  Day 
demonstrations  of  the  1880's  by  American 
trade  unions  seeking  the  8-hour  day  are  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  the  beginning  of  thU 
tradition  in  our  country:  long,  be  it  noted, 
before  the  emergence  of  Communist  regimes 
which  have  made  May  Day  an  occasion  for 
parading  symbols  of  might  rather  than  of 
right.  Today  we  find  the  observance  of  May 
Ist  extended  from  the  labor  movement  to 
the  Nation  at  large  and  from  the  Umlted  and 
long-achieved  goal  of  an  8-hour  day  to  the 
broader  goal  upon  which  depends  all  social 
reform  and  advance  in  a  democratic  society 
the  rule  of  law. 

Remarks  in  connection  with  our  IiCay  ist 
observance  of  Law  Day  often  cover  a  broad 
spectrum:  international  affairs,  communism 
democracy,  and  many  aspects  of  our  system 
of  government.  Speaking  on  the  eve  of  Law 
o&y  I  want  to  consider  only  some  aspects 
of  law  observance  In  our  own  city  of  Wash- 
ington. My  remarks  will  be  addz«8Md  to  our 
observance  of  the  criminal  law  and  the  rights 
of  individuals.  The  two  must  always  go  to- 
gether. 
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The  popular  c(»iceni  growing  out  of  our 
much-publicized  crime  p-oblem  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  not  with  whlt«  col- 
lar crime  or  with  organized  crime,  but  with 
crimes  of  violence,  robbery  and  the  like. 
More  predsely,  It  U  with  the  supposed  ex- 
cess of  such  crimes.  Violence  has  always 
been  with  xjb  but  now  we  are  really  alarmed, 
and  some  of  ua  are  afraid  to  be  out  on  tlie 
streets.  We  are  alarmed  with  some  cause, 
but  we  must  retain  a  proper  perspective. 
As  Berl  I.  Bemhard,  staff  director  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  pointed  out  ear- 
lier this  month,  there  is  a  general  impres- 
sion that  this  District  bas  the  highest  crime 
rate  among  the  major  cities  of  the  Nation, 
whereas  FBI  flgiires  show  that,  in  niimber  of 
crimes  per  thousand  of  the  population, 
Washington  actually  ranks  13th  among  the 
26  largest  cities.  And  Mr.  Bemhard  reports 
that  "compared  to  a  national  crime  increase 
Of  7  percent  for  the  calendar  year  1963  over 
the  year  1901,  the  crime  rate  In  Washington 
Increased  only  4.9  percent." 

Unlawfiil  behavior  in  the  District  has  been 
attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes — the  Mal- 
lory  rule;  the  previously  existing  cussedness 
of  the  himian  race;    the  Durham  rule,   of 
course;     and     soft     sentencing     policies — a 
charge  which  nicely  Ignores  statistics  show- 
ing that  District  of  Columbia  felons  aver- 
age a  longer  stay  in  prison  than  do  felons 
In  the  States  or  in  other  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tions.   The  average  length  of  time  served  by 
felons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  40.4 
months:  in  the  States  it  is  28.3  months;  and 
the   average  of  all  Federal  Jurisdictions  is 
19.5   months.     Other   alleged   causes   have 
included  the  former  inadequate  number  of 
Juvenile  court  Judges,   the  absence  of  cor- 
poral punishment  and  a  consequent  break- 
down of  discipline  in  our  school  system,  and 
so  on.    Still  other  reasons  have  been  reached 
for  and  foxind.    Not  yet  sun-spots,  however. 
I  dont  know  the  whole  answer,  if  there  is 
one,   to  oiir  crime   problem,  but   I  think  I 
know  some  parts  of  it.     One  part  was  force- 
fully brought  home  to  me  one  September 
when  I  returned  to  the  city  after  being  away 
for     several     weeks.    There     had     been     a 
phenomenal   rise  in   the   crime   rate   during 
August — something    like    16    or    18    percent. 
I  dlsciissed  the  increase  with  a  friend  ol 
mine,  a  veteran  police  officer.    "For  such  a 
marked  rise,"  I  said  to  him,  "you  must  have 
some    sort    of    explanation."     "Oh,    yes;    it's 
quite  simple,"  he  replied,  "You  see,  August 
was  a  very  wet  month."    When  I  pressed  him 
further,  he  pc^nted  out:  "These  people  wait 
on  the  street   corner  each  morning  around 
8  or  6:30  for  a  truck  to  pick  them  up  and 
take   them    to   a   construction  site.     If  it's 
raining,   that  truck  doesnt  come,  and  the 
men  are  going  to  be  idle  that  day.    If  the 
bad  weather  keeps  up  for  3  days,"  he  con- 
tinued,   "we    know    we    are    going    to    have 
trouble    on    ovir   hands — and   sure    enough, 
there   Invariably    follows    a   rash    of   purse 
snatchlngs,    housebreakings   and   the    like." 
Then  he  added:   "These  people  have  to  eat 
like  the  rest  of  us,  jrou  know." 

Thtis  one  gets  a  painfxilly  sharp  illustra- 
tion of  the  direct  relationship  between  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  crime — a  theme  to 
which  James  B.  Conant  has  drawn  attention 
in  his  significant  study,  "Slimis  and  Sub- 
urbs.'* The  mass  of  school  dropouts  who  are 
without  employment  and  without  hope  of 
employment  constitute  the  combustible  ma- 
terial which  Conant  fears  will  bvirst  into  a 
crime  explosion  on  a  scale  we  have  never 
known. 

Both  crime  and  morality  have  their  gen- 
erative conditions.  So  we  need  a  probing 
awareness  of  the  conditions  of  phsrslcal  and 
mental  life  which  are  essential  to  the  stand- 
ards of  law  and  morality  we  have  adopted. 
We  must  face  up  to  the  absence  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  and  not  merely  eluck  our 
tongues  about  It.  Only  then  will  there  be 
any  real  ehanoe  of  altering  personal  cbcum- 
stances  and  behavior  In  the  right  direction. 


This  was  recognised  by  the  District  Com- 
missioners' Crime  Council  of  which  former 
U.S.  Attorney  Oliver  Gasch  was  cochalrman. 
It  pointed  out: 

"All  of  the  police  forces,  public  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  wholesome  activity  pro- 
grams that  money  can  buy  will  not  mi- 
raculously turn  a  youth  tram  antisocial 
behavior,  if  his  share  of  city  life  reveals  only 
deprivation  and  discrimination.  Substand- 
ard housing,  unequal  Job  opportunities,  and 
many  other  discriminatory  practices  lend 
themselves  most  powerfully  to  the  creation 
of  a  psychological  climate  hardly  conducive 
to  good  citizenship." 

We  must  ask  ourselves  these  questions: 
Does  the  citizen  of  a  free,  affluent  society 
have  a  right  to  health  and  development,  and 
to  the  adequate  upbringing  on  which  these 
depend?  Do  we  want  this  Included  In  our 
concept  of  modem  democratic  citizenship? 
If  we  do,  then  the  illness  and  other  failures 
of  our  citizens  who  have  been  denied  such  an 
upbringing  must  be  seen  as  failures  of  society 
as  well.  An  alternative  view  Is  that  society 
need  accept  only  limited  responsibility  for 
the  sick  and  mlseducated  individuals  it 
creates;  need  give  only  limited  recognition, 
for  example,  to  mental  illness  in  criminal 
proceedings;  need  not  recognize  that  mental 
illness  is  a  large  part  of  the  problem  of  crime 
and  that  social  Ulneas  accounts  for  much  of 
the  remainder.  By  that  alternative,  "we." 
the  more  successful  part  of  society,  get  off 
easy. 

When  rules  are  enforced  against  individ- 
uals who  lack  the  training  and  capacity  to 
follow  them,  the  rules  become  instruments 
of  oppression.  It  is  not  always  the  moral 
prescriptions  that  are  wrong.  What  is  al- 
ways wrong  Is  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
conditions  that  are  essential  for  their  ob- 
servance. For  I  take  it  that  morality  is  a 
real  thing,  but  also  that  its  functioning  is 
based  on  real  conditions;  on  the  educative 
conditions  which  give  an  inner  structxire  to 
the  individual,  and  the  interwoven  social 
conditions  In  the  context  of  which  the  in- 
dividual acts  out  his  fate. 

Many  people  feel  that  any  disciission  of 
criminal  law  and  morality  which  does  not 
concentrate  on  the  issue  of  free  will  evades 
the  real  question.  I  am  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  a  theologian  and  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
cuss free  will  in  the  usual  abstract  terms.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  concept  of  morality 
relates  to  choices — real  choices,  the  grounds 
of  which  are  never  exclusively  spiritual,  be- 
cause they  also  concern  the  multiform  con- 
diUons  of  social  life.  If  belief  in  free  will 
necessarily  assumes  that  there  is  always  a 
choice  and  that  aU  choices  are  equally  avail- 
able to  differently  situated  actors,  then  I 
heartily  disagree.  Intellectual,  physical  and 
emotional  capacity,  wealth,  social  status,  all 
extend  or  limit  the  area  of  choice.  To  im- 
pose moral  respx^nslbillty  where  there  Is  no 
real  choice  is  exactly  what  leads  to  Sunday 
morality,  since  it  equates  the  illusion  of 
choice  with  actual  choice.  We  would  all  do 
well  to  rettim  again  and  again  to  the  irony 
of  Anatole  France  when  he  said:  "The  law, 
in  its  majestic  equality,  forbids  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  tuider  the  bridges, 
to  beg  In  the  streets,  and  to  steal  bread." 

One  evades  all  sorts  of  disturbing  prob- 
lems if  one  talks  in  terms  of  complete  free 
will  instead  of  examining  the  range  of 
actually  available  choices;  attributes  anti- 
social conduct  to  inborn  evil  Instead  of 
questioning  how  the  evil  got  there;  adheres 
to  the  strict  responsibility  of  criminals  and 
Ignores  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  responsi- 
bility for  criminals. 

What  are  "society's  responsibilities"? 
They  can  be  discussed  from  scores  of  view- 
points, including  the  educational  and  Job 
opportunities  we  offer  our  young  and  our 
reaction  when  badly  socialized  human  be- 
ings annoy  \u  by  getting  into  trouble.  But 
I   suggest   that   most   problems   concerning 
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the    responsibility   of    society    flnsllv 
down  to  a  question  of  the  allocation  or 
sources — material   and  emoUonal-    wh«i 
give  and  what  we  fall  to  give;  tinaliv  n!* 
derstandlng   and   money.     One  mirht  -^' 
say,  love  and  money.  "*" 

This  assertion  of  society's  responalbilitu. 
may  smack  of  "welfare-ism."  But  u  th 
really  any  other  way  of  looking  at  the  ib!^ 
ter?  The  most  violent  opponent  of^ 
welfare  state  concept  probably  acts  murt! 
like  a  welfare  state  toward  his  own  famir 
Even  If  he  rules  his  roost  with  aa  W^" 
giving  iron  hand,  he  would  never  aomt 
that  he  had  been  parsimonious  toward  hi 
children  wUh  his  affections  and  his  tm^ 
Even  when  social  Darwinism  was  in  tobS 
Its  most  convinced  exponent  was  paterSj ' 
Istlc  at  home.  He  may  have  been  a  (tern 
Victorian  father  but  he  took  serlomiy^ 
responsibilities  toward  his  dependents 

Social  Darwinism,  like  isolationism^  p». 
slsts  In  America  only  as  a  nostalgic  dretn* 
It  persists  sub  rosa.  as  a  mood,  but  it  ha* 
ceased  to  be  intellectually  respectable.  Th« 
balanced  budget  promises  to  take  Its  bIm, 
as  the  No.  1  rationalization  of  social  ln». 
Bponslbillty.  Though  social  Darwinism  u 
not  the  pleasing  source  of  8elf-righteou«n«t 
it  once  was.  the  motif  of  economy  in  tht 
allocation  of  resources  still  accomplUhej 
what  social  Darwinism  Intended.  It  la  not 
easy  for  the  strong  and  fortunate  to  give  up 
the  Idea  that  the  weak  and  miserable  abooM 
be  left  to  their  own  scant  resources.  Ther« 
is  probably  no  area  in  the  entire  admintetn- 
tion  of  the  criminal  law  which  Is  not  affected 
by  preoccupation  with  economy  of  money 
and  economy  of  hunaan  feeling.  That  our 
wealthy  society  approaches  its  responalbiu. 
ties  In  forma  pauperis,  as  it  were,  la  a  na. 
tlonal  scandal.  It  dally  contradicts  the 
democratic  humanism  tinder  which  we  pro. 
fess  to  live. 

While  we  debate  how  and  whether  to  au 
tack  the  roots  of  the  problem,  what  meaaura 
do  we  and  should  we  take  against  thoae  who 
endanger  tia  by  violent  crimes?  No  one 
would  deny  that  we  need  vigorous  law  en- 
forcement. But  should  this  entail,  for  a- 
ample,  the  use  of  terror  evoked  by  the  threat 
of  setting  beasts  against  human  beings? 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  use  of  police  dogs. 
Although  I  am  not  aware  that  this  use  hai 
reduced  the  crime  rate,  the  police  assert  tbat 
It  is  effective.  Assxune  for  the  moment  that 
It  Is.  A  full-scale  reign  of  terror  might  be 
effective,  too.  But  cotild  we  respect  oar- 
selves  if  we  instituted  onet  Can  we  prctoMt 
that  resort  to  such  tactics  will  foster  respect 
for  the  law  and  not  merely  respect  for  brute 
force?  By  measures  such  as  these,  perbspi 
you  can  force  even  the  most  unsoclallzed  tod 
antisocial  people  into  a  kind  of  submission— 
and  not  have  to  bother  to  look  for  the  rea- 
sons for  their  plight.  But  at  what  a  price. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  head  of  one  munlc 
ipal  police  force  has  explained  to  me,  only 
respect  for  the  law  can  insure  public  safety 
upon  the  thotisands  of  city  blocks  of  s  lu|e 
metropolis.  It  isn't  feasible  to  maintain  a 
policeman  on  each  block  24  hours  a  day,  even 
if  that  were  thought  desirable. 

Many  people  persist  in  thinking  that  wltb- 
di-awal  of  legal  rights  and  safeguards  fnn 
those  accused  oS  crime  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  We  are  told  that  crimes  cannot 
adequately  be  solved  if  the  police  are  not 
permitted  to  make  arrests  for  investigatloo. 
And  we  hear  that  the  rules  established  In 
the  Mallory  and  Durham  decisions  incresM 
our  crime  rate  by  enticing  offenders  into  the 
District  of  Oolxunbta  from  outlying  areas.  I 
doubt  that  the  perpetrators  of  crime  calcu- 
late nicely  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  may  be  interrogated  by  the  poUoe  be- 
fore deciding  where  to  snatch  a  purse,  or 
consider  that.  If  caught,  the  chance  of  belnc 
sent  to  a  mental  hospital  Instead  of  a  prison 
may  be  greater  here  than  It  would  be  rise- 
where. 
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I  suspect  that  the  causes  of  aberrant  be- 
.  w.vlor  rtm  a  good  bit  deeper  than  this,  and 
tnat  the  factors  which  trigger  it  are  leas 
(ubject  to  rationalization.  But  suppose  I  am 
mtoDK-  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  could  be 
jliown  tliat  the  Durham  rule  Increases  the 
crime  rate.  Then  we  should  have  to  weigh 
jie  morality  of  punishing  mentally  ill  peo- 
ple by  prison  or  by  death.  Perhaps  we  would 
eT«Q  go  so  far  as  to  abolish  the  insanity  de- 
fense. But.  as  Justice  Cardozo  remarked: 
■if  losanlty  Is  not  to  be  a  defense,  let  us  say 
10  frankly  and  even  brutally,  but  let  us  not 
Block  ourselves  with  a  definition  that  palters 
with  reality.  Such  a  method  Is  neither  good 
norals  nor  good  science  nor  good  law." 

Some  of  the  measures  which  are  advocated 
to  dssl  with  the  problem  of  crime  raise  seri- 
ous issues  under  oiu-  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have 
generally  assumed  that  we  are  not  subject  to 
gncst  unless  the  police  have  probable  cause 
to  think  we  have  committed  •  crime.  But 
tbs  poUce  tell  us  they  need  to  make  arrests 
without  probable  cause  and  solely  for  inves- 
tigation In  order  to  solve  crime.  Such  ezpe- 
flMioc  as  we  have  had  since  the  District 
Oommlssloners'  courageous  action  to  halt 
airesU  for  investigation  does  not  bear  them 
out.  But  even  if  the  position  of  the  police 
iboald  later  prove  to  be  factually  correct,  we 
iliould  have  to  decide  whether  such  arrests 
violate  the  fourth  amendment,  as  the  local 
tar  Is  convinced  that  they  do;  and  if  so,  then 
vhether  the  fourth  amendment  must  be 
abandoned  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the  crlme- 
wsve.  But  we  should  heed  the  warning  of 
Justice  Douglas  in  Jones  v.  United  States 
that  "though  the  police  are  honest  and  their 
alms  are  worthy,  history  shows  they  are 
not  appropriate  guardians  of  the  privacy 
which  the  fourth  amendment  guarantees." 

I  urge  that  we  face  the  constitutional  is- 
lues  which  lurk  in  some  of  the  proposed 
adutlona  to  the  crime  problem.  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  see  if  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  can  be  Juggled  so  as  to  reach 
a  desired  end.  but  whether  what  is  planned 
would  in  fact  offend  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
at  the  Constitution.  I  suspect  that  sub  rosa 
infringements  of  constitutional  gxiarantees 
are  more  dangerous  than  frontal  attacks. 
With  the  latter  we  can  see  Just  how  far  our 
bstle  principles  are  being  surrendered :  with 
the  former,  the  erosion  may  go  a  long  way 
before  we  understand  what  is  happening. 

We  should  be  aware  that  if  the  protections 
of  tbs  Bill  of  RlghU  are  restricted  we  shall. 
In  practice,  be  affecting  directly  the  rights 
of  only  one  section  of  our  population. 
When  we  talk  al>out  arresU  for  Investlga- 
Uon,  lengthy  police  Interrogation  prior  to 
snalgnment,  and  the  like,  the  subject  under 
discussion  is  not  you  or  me.  We  don't  get 
srreeted  without  probable  cause  because,  to 
put  It  plainly,  we  don't  look  as  if  we  would 
oommit  acts  of  violence  and  we  do  look  as  if 
U  might  not  pay  to  trifle  with  our  rights. 
Nor  would  you  or  I  be  subjected  to  long  In- 
terrogation by  the  police  without  the  bene- 
fit of  counsel.  Nor  do  you  and  I  live  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  police  dragnet  is 
»«1,  and  where  stispects  are  subjected  to 
wholesale  arrest. 

So  the  issue  really  comes  down  to  whether 
wt  should  further  whittle  away  the  protec- 
tions of  the  very  people  who  most  need 
them— the  people  who  are  too  ignorant,  too 
poor,  too  Ul  educated  to  defend  themselves. 
On  Law  Day  It  is  appropriate  to  inquire 
•nether  we  can  expect  to  Induce  a  spirit 
of  respect  for  law  In  the  people  who  con- 
•tttute  our  crime  problem  by  treating  them 
••  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Constitution. 

Though  the  direct  effect  of  restricting  con- 
itltuuonal  guarantees  would  at  first  be  lim- 
ited In  this  way,  indirecUy  and  eventually 
»•  should  all  be  affected.  InltlaUy  the  ten- 
tacles of  incipient  totalitarianism  seize  only 
th«  acapegoats  of  society,  but  over  time  they 
aay  weaken  the  moral  fiber  of  society  to  the 
Pwnt  where  none  of  us  will  remain  secure. 


A  debate  earlier  this  month  at  a  meeting 
of  the  District  of  Colxunbla  Bar  Association 
showed  the  healthy  concern  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession with  the  perennial  and  inevitable 
conflict  between  police  demands  and  consti- 
tutional mandates.  The  overwhelming  vote 
which  followed  that  debate  demonstrated 
that  lawyers  are  still  in  their  rightful  place 
at  the  forefront  of  the  movement  to  protect 
civil  rights.  There  could  have  been  no  better 
prelude  to  Law  Day  than  that. 

Our  attitude  toward  crime  reflects  our 
view  of  the  value  of  the  individual  in  society. 
In  our  deepest  democratic  and  national 
commitments,  we  are  a  society  of  individuals. 
It  is  for  the  protection  of  individuals  and  of 
society  that  one  who  is  accused  of  crime  is 
deemed  Innocent  until  proved  guilty  and  Is 
afforded  all  the  other  legal  safeguards.  In 
protecting  him,  we  protect  ourselves.  In  a 
sense  the  entire  system  of  criminal  Juris- 
prudence is  symbolic,  since  every  part  of  It 
stands  for  something  more  than  Itself; 
namely,  the  preservation  of  the  worth  of  each 
Individual  In  the  society  of  individuals.  We 
must  deter  not  only  crime,  but  also  the  de- 
basement of   the  individual. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    11   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
coi-dance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1963,  at  11  o'clock 
a.m. 

** *■» — »• 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiKSDAY,  Ai'iur.  30,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  55:  6:  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while 
He  may  he  found,  call  ye  upon  Him  while 
He  is  near. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  we 
thank  Thee  for  this  new  day.  calling 
upon  us  to  be  grateful  for  the  Joys  which 
cheer  us  and  for  the  trials  which  teach 
us  to  put  our  trust  in  Thee. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  life  often 
seems  to  be  full  of  hardships  but  may 
we  never  allow  their  hardness  to  get  into 
our  hearts  and  fill  them  with  weariness 
and  wretchedness. 

May  we  be  numbered  among  the  seek- 
ers and  finders  of  God  in  order  that  we 
may  learn  the  meaning  and  value  of  life 
and  know  the  secret  of  can-ying  on  faith- 
fully and  com'ageously. 

Gird  us  with  strength  and  sturdiness 
of  faith  for  we  know  that  if  our  faith 
holds  then  the  way  of  life  before  us  will 
brighten  but  if  we  lose  oiu-  faith  then 
we  will  stumble  and  stagger. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


SHAME 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sooner 
or  later  the  United  States  must  move 
on  Cuba.  There  is  no  use  waiting  for  a 
trumped-up  excuse. 

Castro's  Moscow  reception  is  an  in- 
sult to  every  American  citizen.  Our  peo- 
ple cry  for  an  end  to  the  Communist 
military  buildup  in  Cuba. 

The  other  day  in  London,  on  his  way 
to  Moscow  to  cringe  and  beg  once  again, 
Averell  Harriman  said: 

It  is  very  important  that  we  make  the 
Communists  realize  that  we  are  not  going 
to  stand  for  any  nonsense. 

The  only  thing  Mr.  Harriman  did  not 
take  with  him  was  his  imibrella. 

If  there  is  any  combination  of  words 
that  the  Communists  do  understand  it 
is  that  this  kind  of  gentlemanly  nicety 
means  once  again  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  freedom. 
To  say  we  will  stand  for  no  nonsense  in 
Laos  and  do  nothing  about  Communist 
military  operations  in  Cuba  is  worse 
than  the  language  of  Munich,  because 
it  deceives  the  American  people.  I  sup- 
pose we  should  come  to  expect  this  from 
the  Kennedy  administration  because  it 
has  happened  so  often. 

While  Kennedy  pussyfoots  Communist 
ships  continue  to  dock  in  Havana.  Com- 
munist personnel  and  goods  of  war  and 
potentials  of  war  continue  to  be  ac- 
cumulated in  our  own  backyard  by  the 
Godless  punks  who  plot  our  destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  the  Senate  does 
or  does  not  do,  whatever  the  President 
does  or  does  not  do,  I  say  shame  on  this 
House  of  Representatives  for  failure  to 
urge  the  Executive  to  run  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  Cuba  with  the  full  force  and 
authority  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Let  us  put  politics  aside  long 
enough  to  tell  the  White  House,  as  that 
branch  of  the  Government  closest  to  the 
r>eople,  our  people  want  cc«nmunism  out 
of  Cuba.  Every  day  that  we  delay  now 
in  ending  Communist  preparations  in 
Cuba  will  eventually  cost  untold  added 
numbers  of  American  lives. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoU  No.  341 

Al«er  C!olmer  Henderson 

Anderson  Davis.  Tenn.  Hoffman 

Ashley  Dawson  Jensen 

AsplnaU  Dent  Lennon 

Beermann  Forrester  Leslnskl 

Buckley  Gary  McDade 

Cameron  Oavln  liaedonald 

CeUer  Hagan.  Oa.  Ifiller,  Calif. 

Chelf  Hardy  Miller.  H.T. 

Clancy  Healey  Nedzi 

Clark  Hubert  Osmers 
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Pillion  Rogers,  Tex.        Walter 

Powell  Roosevelt  Willis 

Rtcb  Sbelley  WUson,  Bob 

Rivers,  Alaska  Staebler 

Rivers,  S.C.  Tmn 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  386 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  INVESTI- 
GATING HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Special  Sub- 
committee Investigating  Highways,  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  have 
permission  to  sit  this  afternoon  and  the 
rest  of  the  week  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  permission  to  sit  today  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROY   L.   WHITMAN.   OFFICIAL 
REPORTER   OF  DEBATES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  say  a  word  of  tribute  to  a  fine 
and  faithful  servant  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Roy  Whitman,  dean  of  the  Official  Re- 
porters of  Debates,  who  is  at  his  ipost  of 
duty  recording  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  for  the  last  time  today. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  served  the  Congress 
since  shortly  after  World  War  I.  The 
business  he  has  recorded  over  more  than 
40  years  has  ranged  from  committee 
hearings  on  the  League  of  Nations  dur- 
ing President  Wilson's  day  to  the  legis- 
lative debates  of  the  space  age.  The 
names  and  utterances  of  many  of  the 
immortals  of  American  political  history 
have  been  entered  in  his  shorthand  book. 

Mr.  Whitman  has  been  a  working  wit- 
ness to  congressional  action  and  reaction 
through  some  of  the  most  momentous 
days  of  the  House  and  the  Nation.  His 
career  took  its  form  and  substance  from 
the  daily  work  of  the  House.  He  has 
recorded  the  talk  and  temper  of  this 
body  as  it  dealt  with  the  Issues  of  war 
and  p>eace,  depression  and  prosperity. 
He  has  recorded  the  words  of  our  last 
four  Presidents  and  of  many  distin- 
guished visitors  from  abroad.  He  has 
set  down  for  the  benefit  of  this  House 


and  future  generations  the  words  of 
poets,  statesmen,  and  military  heroes. 

He  has  seen  the  House  in  all  its  moods. 
He  has  seen  it  divided  and  united.  He 
has  transcribed  words  of  debate  spoken 
by  noble  men;  words  which  have  de- 
scribed the  pattern  and  texture  of  events 
in  the  daily  life  of  a  great  legislative 
body. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Congress  there 
were  no  Official  Reporters  of  Debates. 
Until  1872  when  the  Speaker  appointed 
five  Official  Repnarters,  making  them  offi- 
cers of  the  House,  no  provision  was  made 
for  the  recording  and  publication  of  de- 
bates. Anyone  desiring  to  know  what 
was  said  on  the  floor  had  to  rely  upon 
newspaper  reports  which  were  neces- 
sarily incomplete,  and  which  might  in- 
clude or  delete,  emphasize  or  ignore,  as 
desired.  Political  researchers  can  thank 
their  stars  for  the  daily  chronology  pre- 
pared by  Official  Reporters.  And  we  can 
thank  ours  that  we  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  as  the  Dean  of  the  Offi- 
cial Reporters  of  Debates  for  these  many 
years  a  man  of  Mr.  Whitman's  expertise, 
loyalty,  and  dedication.  His  skills  have 
served  the  House  well  these  many  years. 
We  say  adieu  to  Mr.  Whitman  with  a 
feeling  of  mingled  sorrow  and  dehght — 
sorrow  because  he  is  leaving  us  as  an 
official  reporter,  delight  because  of  the 
magnificence  of  his  performance  over 
the  years. 

We  wish  him  a  full  life  in  retirement 
and  many  happy  days  spent  with  his  wife 
of  49  years,  and  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  ( Mr.  McIntire  I . 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  in  honoring  Mr.  Roy  L. 
Whitman,  dean  of  the  corps  of  official 
reporters  of  debates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  retires  after  51 
years  as  a  retx>rter  and  31  years  as  a 
recorder  of  debates  in  this  Chamber. 

As  Roy  retires  his  absence  will  cause 
a  shadow  to  fall  upon  this  Chamber,  a 
shadow  which,  gratifyingly,  quickly  will 
become  dissipated  by  the  bright  light  of 
efficient  and  dedicated  service  that  will 
be  left  in  the  wake  of  his  departure. 

Roy  was  born  September  23,  1892,  in 
Marlboro.  Mass.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  and  in  Maine  attended  grade 
school  in  Auburn  and  Lewlston.  He 
graduated  in  1912  from  the  Clark  Busi- 
ness School  of  Tremont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  in  his  studies  there  he  spe- 
cialized in  shorthand. 

He  did  his  first  reporting  in  February 
1912,  before  the  Committee  on  Medicine 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 

Mr.  Whitman  came  to  Washington  in 
February  1913,  through  a  Civil  Service 
appointment  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. In  that  Department  he  served 
nearly  6  years,  2  of  them  as  Secretary 
to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department,  Mr. 
Lamar.  He  was  also  the  oflacial  reporter 
in  the  FYaud  and  Lottery  Section  of  the 
Department  during  his  service  there. 

In  1918  he  resigned  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  opened  his  own 
reporting  business.  In  December  of  that 
year  he  rep)orted  his  first  committee  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Coo. 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  «^ 
during   the   ensuing    14   years   reported 
many  committees  of  the  House  and  8« 
ate.    He  reported  many  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  R^ 
lations  when  Senators  Lodge  of  Maaaa 
chusetts,  Borah  of  Idaho,  and  Johnaoo 
of  California  constituted  the  great  b1 
umvirate  of  that  committee  during  the 
days  when  the  League  of  Nations  wa«  ooe 
of  the  prime  matters  of  this  countn'i 
foreign  policy  under  President  Wilsoa 

During  the  operation  of  his  private 
reporting  business,  Roy  was  one  of  the 
reporters  on  the  famous  Teapot  Dome 
oil  cases  tried  after  World  War  I,  foi. 
lowing  these  proceedings  from  the  hetrl 
ings  before  the  Senate  committee  to  the 
conviction  of  Secretary  Fall  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  Mr.  Doheny.  He  aiso  pti'. 
ticipated  In  reporting  other  large  war- 
time conspiracy  cases  Involving  lumber 
and  shipbuilding. 

In  1932  he  was  appointed  as  an  Ofllciti 
Reporter  of  Debates  of  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatlves.  which  position  he  has  fllied 
until  this  day.  He  remembers  the  tine 
when  the  cutaway  coat  was  standard 
day  dress  for  Senators  and  even  some 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  also  has  a  vivid  and  kind, 
recollection  of  the  aged  Mr.  Howard  of 
Nebraska,  the  grand  champion  of  the 
Indians  who  used  to  wear  his  hair  In 
curls  that  fell  to  his  shoulders. 

When  Roy  lays  down  his  pen  today  and 
enters  upon  retirement,  he  will  haw 
completed  more  than  51  years'  acOte 
practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1914  he  married  Erie  M.  Tumbull 
of  Delhi,  Ontario,  and  in  1964  they  will 
celebrate  their  50th  wedding  anniversair. 
Erie  has  been  Roy's  constant  companioD. 
and  she  has  worked  with  him  counties 
nights  into  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
to  help  him  in  establishing  his  busineai 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  have  two  chil- 
dren and  six  grandchildren.  A  son.  Dr. 
Benaiah  L.  Whitman,  is  a  physician  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  while  a  daughter,  Un. 
Wajme  K.  Hill,  is  a  portrait  artist  in  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md. 

My  State  of  Maine  is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  shares  a  place  in  the  life  of  Roy 
Whitman,  and  I  am  certain  that  hi* 
simimer  visits  to  his  seaside  home  at  Seal 
Cove  on  Mount  Desert  Island  have  de- 
veloped In  his  heart  a  real  and  deep  af- 
fection for  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

I  know  that  he  has  a  host  of  friends 
and  neighbors  in  this  Maine  community, 
folks  who  anxiously  await  the  arrival  cl 
Roy  and  Mrs.  Whitman  each  year.  I 
sincerely  hope,  along  with  many  other 
Maine  residents,  that  their  retirement 
years  will  permit  Roy  and  Erie  to  spend 
even  more  time  with  us  In  Maine. 

On  a  personal  note,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  treasure  Roy's  friendship,  highlighted 
by  his  cheerful  greeting  he  extends  me 
each  day  I  see  him  on  the  floor  in  com- 
pany with  a  hearty  smile.  This  friend- 
ship has  been  punctuated  by  frequent 
exchanges  and  comments  about  our  mu- 
tual friends  in  Maine.  This  pleasant  as- 
sociation with  a  very  pleasant  person  will 
hold  a  permanent  place  in  my  memories. 

And  as  Roy  is  personable,  so  is  he  effi- 
cient, his  efficiency  being  demonstrated 
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-gainst  a  background  of  quiet  demeanor, 
miauestlonably,  he  exemplifies  the  high- 
lit standards  of  his  profession,  having 
oerformed  outstandingly  in  the  vital 
j^ce  of  reporting  debates  in  this  legis- 
totlTcbody. 

Kay's  vast  experience  has  most  as- 
gaiedlj  brought  him  a  harvest  of  satis- 
faction, for  he  has  recorded  the  words 
of  a  multitude  of  this  country's  distin- 
guished citizens.  Probably  there  is  none 
other  that  has  had  his  exi>erlence  In  inti- 
mately recording  the  details  of  unfold- 
jng  historical  events  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  all  Members  of  this  House 
(tf  Representatives  are  anxious  and  eager 
to  join  with  me  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tton  for  the  dedicated  service  that  Roy 
^^tman  has  given  to  this  legislative 
body  and  to  his  country. 

And  it  is  our  heartfelt  wish  that  as  he 
has  given,  so  should  he  receive — may 
providence  extend  him  the  Just  fruits  of 
his  labors,  bestowing  upon  him  and  his 
life,  Erie,  a  boimty  of  health  and  happi- 
ness against  the  backgroimd  of  a  bounty 
of  years. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  have 
known  Roy  Whitman.  His  sterling 
character,  real  ability,  and  friendly  per- 
Moallty  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  me  and  I  wish  to  extend  my  best 
vlihes  for  a  healthy  and  happy  retire- 
ment He  has  earned  the  appreciation 
of  all  Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
formed that  in  the  near  future  our  good 
frieDd  and  valued  associate,  Mr.  Roy  L. 
Whitman,  dean  of  the  corps  of  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  retire  from  the  Im- 
portant duties  which  he  has  performed 
tn  such  a  brllUant,  outstanding  manner 
for  many  years. 

Mr.  Whitman,  zealous,  gifted  public 
servant  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted. 
was  bom  September  23,  1892,  in  Marl- 
boro, Mass..  in  my  district.  He  was  edu- 
cated In  the  Maine  public  schools  and 
graduated  in  1912  from  the  Clark  Busi- 
neaa  School  of  Tremont  Temple.  Boston, 
Man.,  where  he  specialized  in  short- 
hand. 

He  did  his  first  reporting  in  February 
1*12.  before  the  Committee  on  Medicine 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature. 
He  came  to  Washington  In  February 
1913.  through  a  civil  service  appoint- 
ment to  the  Post  Office  Department.  In 
that  Department,  he  served  nearly  6 
years,  2  of  them  as  Secretary  tp  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Department.  Mr.  Lamar. 
He  was  also  the  official  reporter  in  the 
Fraud  and  Lottery  Section  of  the  Depart- 
nient  during  his  service  there. 

In  1918  he  resigned  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  and  opened  his  own  re- 
porting business.  In  December  of  that 
year,  he  reported  his  first  committee  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  and 
during  the  ensuing  14  years,  reported 
many  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. He  reported  many  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions when  Senators  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts. Borah  of  Idaho,  and  Johnson  of 
California,  constituted  the  great  trium- 
virate of  that  committee  during  the  days 


when  the  League  of  Nations  was  one  of 
the  prime  issues  of  this  country's  foreign 
policy  under  President  Wilson. 

During  the  operation  of  his  private 
reporting  business,  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
porters on  the  famous  Teapot  Dome  oil 
cases  tried  after  World  War  I,  following 
that  case  from  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings.  He  also  participated 
in  reporting  other  large  war-time  con- 
spii-acy  cases  involving  lumber  and  ship- 
building. 

In  1932.  he  was  appointed  as  an  Official 
Reporter  of  Etebates  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  position  he  has 
filled  until  this  day.  He  remembers  the 
time  when  the  cutaway  coat  was  stand- 
ard day  dress  for  Senatoi-s  and  even  some 
Members  of  the  House.  He  remembers, 
particularly,  the  kindly  old  Mr.  Howard 
of  Nebraska,  grand  champion  of  the  In- 
dians, who  used  to  wear  his  hair  in  curls 
that  fell  to  his  shoulders. 

When  he  lays  down  his  facile  pen 
today  and  enters  upon  retirement,  he  will 
have  completed  more  than  51  years  ac- 
tive practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1914  he  married  the  charming  Erie 
M.  Tumbull  of  Delhi.  Ontario.  Next 
year.  1964,  they  celebrate  their  50th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  She  has  been  his  con- 
stant companion  and  has  worked  with 
him  many  nights  to  the  very  late  houi-s 
helping  him  establish  his  business.  They 
have  two  children,  and  six  grandchil- 
dren. His  son,  Dr.  Benaiah  L.  Whitman. 
Is  a  distinguished  physician  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  His  daughter.  Mrs.  Wayne 
K.  Hill,  is  a  celebrated  portrait  artist  in 
SUver  Spring.  Md. 

We  will  greatly  miss  Roy  Whitman, 
who  has  left  an  indelible  impression  in 
our  great  deliberative  body.  He  has 
made  an  enviable  record  of  efficient,  de- 
voted, outstanding  service  in  the  House. 
He  will  be  remembered  here  for  his 
magnificent  work  and  the  many  solid 
contributions  which  he  has  made 
throughout  the  years  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  Members. 

Always  friendly,  helpful,  considerate 
of  others,  he  enjoys  the  esteem,  and  af- 
fection of  our  Members,  staff,  and  all 
who  know  him. 

His  retirement  leaves  a  void  In  our 
vital  reportorial  services  that  will  be 
very  difficult  to  fill  We  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  most  grateful  for  his  loyal, 
dedicated,  unselfish  service  to  the  House 
and  Its  Members.  We  will  miss  his 
modest,  gracious  presence  In  these  Ifis- 
toric  hcdls. 

In  expressing  my  great  pride  In  the 
tremendous,  memorable  record  which 
Roy  Whitman  has  made  here  with  us,  I 
take  pleasure  In  congratulating  him  and 
his  lovely  wife  and  family,  and  wishing 
them  all  choicest  blessings  in  the  time  to 
come. 

I  hope  that  Roy  Whitman  and  his 
family  will  enjoy  every  measure  of  suc- 
cess, happiness,  contentment,  and  peace 
for  many  years  to  come  and  that  he  will 
visit  us  often. 

Oodspeed  and  good  fortune  to  a  be- 
loved, respected  associate,  and  great 
American,  our  cherished  friend,  and 
benefactor.  Roy  Whitman. 


Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
le&rn  that  my  friend,  Roy  Whitman,  one 
of  our  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  in  the 
House  of  Repi-esentatives,  is  soon  to  retire. 

No  employee  of  the  House  has  been 
more  efficient  and  faithful.  He  has  gone 
about  his  daily  work  quietly  and  yet  he 
has  a  rare  sense  of  humor  that  comes  to 
the  surface  infrequently  to  demonstrate 
that  his  seriousness  is  bom  of  his  appli- 
cation and  faithfulness  to  his  wotiE. 

I  say  again  that  I  regret  that  he  » ill 
soon  leave  us  and  yet  I  am  glad  for 
through  his  long  years  of  service  he  has 
well  earned  a  rest  from  his  appointed 
rounds  on  the  House  floor. 

To  Roy  and  Mrs.  Whitman  my  best 
wishes  for  good  health  and  many  ycais 
of  happiness  in  retirement. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Rood  friend  Roy  L.  Whitman,  Official 
Reporter  of  Debates,  served  his  last  day 
in  the  House  on  April  30.  I  join  his 
many  friends  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
dean  of  its  Reporters. 

His  magic  pen  has  moved  steadily 
throughout  these  many  years — since 
1932 — inking  the  history  of  the  House 
in  debate  and  recording  for  all  time  the 
business  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world. 

Only  an  individual  of  great  patience, 
alei-t  dexterity  of  hand  and  finite  mind 
could  have  survived  those  many  years 
of  trying  experiences — noting  the  rav- 
ings of  fork  tongued  orators  whose  fiery 
words  spilled  In  multisyllabic  phrases 
that  would  deaden  the  blast  of  a  French 
horn  and  stultify  the  mind  of  even  Noah 
Webster,  the  ruler  of  the  world  of  words. 

But  perhaps  the  antidote  was  at  hand 
in  the  soothing  gentleness  of  the  melodi- 
ous voices  of  the  orators  of  yesteryear. 
Their  sweet-sounding  phrases  from  mel- 
liferous lips  must  have  had  a  soothing 
effect  on  an  authority  in  grammatical 
instruction  like  Roy,  who  revered  spiced 
descriptions  of  heavenly  thoughts  as  a 
cultural  contribution  to  the  beauty  of 
the  language. 

Roy  was  very  cooperative  in  solving 
the  many  problems  brought  to  him  for 
solution  by  Members  of  the  House.  He 
was  unselfish  and  obliging  in  the  cor- 
rection of  statements  attributed  to  the 
contributor  on  the  floor.  He  was  zealous 
in  calling  attention  to  a  slip  of  the  tongue 
in  debate. 

His  long  and  varied  experience  in  his 
profession  (over  51  years)  established 
him  as  an  authority. 

His  long  service  in  the  "Cave  of  the 
Winds" — enduring  the  stunning  babble 
of  ear-splitting  voices  and  straining  for 
the  whispering  inaudible  nothings  of  111- 
prepared  readings  earned  for  him  his  full 
retirement.  He  smd  his  darling  wife, 
Erie,  who  also  was  his  helpmate  In  his 
professional  life  are  deserving  of  this 
new  happiness — a  healthy  and  perma- 
nent vacation.  May  the  blessings  of  God 
and  well  wishes  of  the  Nation  keep  them 
with  one  another  and  their  love  of  family 
for  many  years. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
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on  the  life  and  work  of  Roy  L.  Whitman 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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THOMAS  J.  O'BRIEN.  A  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE PROM  THE  STATE  OP 
ILLINOIS 

Mr.  UBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  important  day  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  for  today  we  are  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  the  leader  of  the  Illinois 
delegation,  Thomas  J.  O'Brien.  Under 
his  leadership  which  is  reflected  by  the 
strength  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  supporting 
good  measures  In  this  legislative  body 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion; we  from  the  State  of  Illinois  are 
thankful  that  in  1933,  after  many  years 
of  distinguished  public  service  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  Thomas  J.  O'Brikn 
was  sent  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  all  my  colleagues  when  I  say  as 
a  dedicated  servant  of  the  people, 
Thomas  O'Brien  stands  high  in  honor 
and  respect  of  the  membership  of  this 
body.  He  is  representative  of  the  con- 
science of  good  government  and  is  ac- 
claimed as  the  highest  type  of  dedicated 
leadership  which  the  American  people 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  Nation's 
great  statesmen  who  are  gathered  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  oiu-  good  leader 
had  difficulty  in  a  serious  illness,  but  be- 
cause of  the  strength  within  this  vibrant 
and  vital  man,  and  becaxise  of  the  clean- 
liness of  his  way  of  life  and  of  his  spirit, 
he  has  overcome  that  illness  and  has 
achieved  what  medical  authorities  say  is 
a  miraculous  recovery. 

We  are  proud  to  welcome  him  back  to 
this  body  today  practically  in  the  fullness 
of  health  albeit  somewhat  weakened  by 
the  serious  illness  which  he  recently 
suffered. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  each  man 
and  woman  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
today  believes  in  the  spirit  of  O'Brikn 
and  lauds  his  great  record  in  this  body. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
let  this  moment  pass  without  joining 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, in  saying  Happy  Birthday  to  our 
colleague,  Tom  O'Brien.  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  to  Tom.  I  know 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every  Mem- 
ber when  I  say  that  we  wish  for 
Tom  O'Brien  many  more  years  of  happy 
and  useful  service  In  this  House.  He  is 
one  of  God's  rare  creatures.  There  is  no 
other  like  him.  When  the  Lord  made 
hka  He  broke  the  mold. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues  today 
in  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  the  great  leaders  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  of  Illinois. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  15  years 
ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  Tom 
O  Brien,  out  of  his  vast  store  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  House  of  Representatives, 
give  me  the  counsel  which  every  fresh- 

Ihan  Congressman  needs.  Today  I  am  o°?™^^^  °l,  ^^®  ^^^^^^^  House  on  (^ 
still  happy  to  count  him  among  those  ^)lSf.°K„^-*J^^ooo°''  ^^*  ^onsidenitS 
whose  advice  I  most  respect  and  whose  ^^^^^  making  annrA,-. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objectloiL  k 
is  so  ordered.  ^v*«j,it 

There  was  no  objection. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR  A»m 
HEALTH.  EDUCA-nON.  AND  W^T 
PARE,  AND  RELATED  AQENCn^ 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1964 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker  I  nu*. 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  tU 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Jk! 


friendship  I  most  cherish 

It  was  Mr.  O'Brien,  I  might  note,  who 
as  the  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  from  my  region,  co- 
sponsored  my  appointment  to  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  For  this  and 
countless  other  good  works  done  on  my 
behalf,  I  am  forever  in  debt  to  him. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  join  with  those 
who,  with  deep  sincerity,  wish  Tom  a  very 
happy  and  blessed  85th  birthday,  and 
many  more  to  come. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
LiBONATil  and  the  Majority  Leader,  Mr. 
Albert,  in  paying  this  deserved  tribute 
to  oiu-  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Tom  O'Brien. 

No  Member  of  this  House  enjoys  the 
admiration,  respect,  and  esteem  of  his 
colleagues  more  deservedly  than  does 
this  stalwart  dean  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  which 
has    been    afforded    me    to    know    Mr. 
O'Brien  and  to  enjoy  his  great  friend- 
ship.   Happy  birthday  to  you,  my  friend. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
no  Member  of  this  body  is  more  beloved 
than  the  peerless  dean  of   the  Illinois 
delegation.  Tom  O'Brien,  and  no  one  is 
more  beloved  by  the  people  of  Chicago. 
To  us  all  this  is  a  day  of  great  happiness, 
the  beloved  Tom  O'Brien  in  our  midst 
and  we.  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  celebrating  with  him  his  birth- 
day.    Tireless  in  his  service  to  his  city, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation,  unceasing  in 
the  giving  to  all  peoples  from  the  rich- 
ness of  his  heart  and  his  mind,  inde- 
structible Tom  O'Brien  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come  his  service  in  this 
Chamber,  wielding   a  mighty  influence 
for  all  that  is  good  and  worthy.     On  this 
day  of  rejoicing  on  a  happy  natal  an- 
niversary, our  warmest  congratulations 
and  affectionate  good  wishes  go  to  the 
dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation  and  to 
the  noble  and  gracious  woman  who  has 
been  his  strength  and  comfort.     It  is  a 
perfect  marital  team,  and  to  congratu- 
late Tom  O'Brien  without  including  Mrs. 
O'Brien  would  be  only  a  50-percent  felic- 
itation. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  birthday  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  O'Brien  I. 


making  apDrnnH 
ations  for  the  Departments  of  Ubor  uwi 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  » 
lated  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  endtoi 
June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  putdoZ^ 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  SpoS 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  gmM 
debate  on  the  bUl  be  limited  to  3  hoS? 
one-half  of  the  time  to  be  controlled  b» 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [ul 
Laird]  and  the  other  half  of  myself 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhaw 
Island?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it«if 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  coo- 
sidcration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  5888,  with  Mr 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  reid- 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  conaat 
agreement  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Focarty]  will  be  recognlad 
for  l*/i  hours  and  the  gentleman  frxm 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  for  IVi  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenua 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  hire 
the  privilege  of  presenting  for  your  con- 
sideration the  annual  appropriation  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  today.  This  to 
the  13th  year  I  have  had  this  privilege  m 
chairman,  and  I  have  served  on  this  sub- 
committee for  the  past  17  years. 

I  would  like  to  start  out  by  thankiiy 
the  members  of  our  subcommittee  for 
their  attendance  at  all  the  hearings.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  committee  tliat 
has  a  better  record.  The  gentlcnun 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Denton],  who  hu 
served  for  many  years  on  this  subcon- 
mittee  has  been  of  inestimable  help  to 
me  In  our  consideration  of  the  budget  for 
these  Departments;  and  we  have  this 
year  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Lesinski  I .  a  new  Member,  who  has  been 
very  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  the 
committee  hearings.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  has  served 
as  ranking  member  of  the  committee  for 
many  years,  along  with  Mr.  MicHct.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  we 
bring  to  you  for  consideration  a  bill  with 
a  unanimous  rep>ort  from  the  subcom- 
mittee. And.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not 
make  these  statements  about  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  without  re- 
ferring to  the  clerk  of  our  committee. 
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who  has  been  one  of  the  most  faithful, 
one  of  the  most  diligent,  one  of  the  most 
»blc  we  have  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Robert  M.  Moyer  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  great  help,  not  only  to  me 
but  also  to  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  think  to  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to 
call  on  the  committee  for  information. 
Mr.  Moyer  has  been  willing  and  able  to 
gupply  this  particular  information. 

Every  year  Congress  enacts  additiorud 
legislation  which  establishes  new  pro- 
grams for  these  Departments.  The 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964  included  the 
unprecedented  number  of  106  individual 
appropriation  requests.  In  order  to 
thoroughly  analyze  these  requests,  our 
bearings  ran  even  longer  than  usual. 
The  subcommittee  heard  256  Oovem- 
jggDt  witnesses  and  117  Members  of 
OcMigress  and  interested  individuals  out- 
side of  Government.  No  Memloer  of  Con- 
gnss,  or  any  other  individual  who  had 
ta  interest  in  this  bill  was  refused  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The  record 
of  our  hearings  totals  over  4.200  pages. 

In  total  the  bill  includes  $5,449,988,000, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $309,501,000  from 
the  request  and  a  reduction  of  $118,810.- 
MO  below  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1963  including  funds  con- 
tained in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  1963  as  it  passed  the  House. 

The  committee  does  not  presume  to 
claim  that  its  recommendations  in  the 
bill  will  save  the  U.S.  Treasury  a  total  of 
orer  $300  million.  Over  half  of  the  re- 
duction recommended  is  the  result  of  a 
reesUmate  of  the  needs  based  on  infor- 
mation that  is  currently  available.  In 
this  category  is  the  reduction  of  $175  mil- 
lion under  the  appropriation  "Grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance."  and  $25  mil- 
lion in  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  apim>priation  "Manpower  develop- 
ment and  training  activities."  In  both 
of  these  instances  information  available 
to  the  committee  simply  indicated  that 
the  programs  would  require  no  more 
funds  than  are  included  in  the  bill — in 
other  words,  the  reduction  In  the  appro- 
priations does  not  represent  a  cut  in  the 
IMDgram  that  would  otherwise  prevail. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  60  of  the  106  requests  for  ap- 
propriations have  been  reduced,  and 
most  of  these  reductions  represent  a  cut- 
back from  the  program  anticipated  by 
the  budget.  For  instance  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  the  committee  cut  out 
funds  for  225  of  the  permanent  positions 
requested  in  the  budget;  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
the  budget  positions  were  reduced  955; 
and  120  positions  were  disallowed  for  the 
related  agencies.  In  addition  to  this  re- 
duction in  personnel  many  millions  of 
dollars  budgeted  for  grants  had  been 
disallowed. 

I  am  not  bragging  about  these  cuts  but 
simply  relating  facts.  I  have  still  to  see 
»n  appropriation  bill  for  these  Depart- 
ments that  I  am  satisfied  with.  I  am 
sure  that  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee can  make  the  same  statement  for 
other  reasons  than  mine.  As  always 
happens,  this  is  a  compromise  and  In 
my  opinion  a  fair  compromise,  smce  I 
do  consider  it  to  be  a  fair  compromise 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill  as  a  whole 


and  the  recommendations  it  contains, 
individually. 

Since  there  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  in  the  level  of  Federal 
personnel.  I  will  mention  a  few  addi- 
tional statistics  concerning  this  subject 
before  going  on  to  some  of  the  individual 
recommendations  In  the  bill  concerning 
money.  The  budget  for  appropriations 
to  these  two  Departments  and  the  vari- 
ous independent  agencies  that  come  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee,  would  have  supported 
92,383  permanent  Federal  positions. 
This  compares  with  87,338  permanent 
Federal  positions  for  which  funds  were 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1963.  Of  the  5,045  addiUonal  positions 
requested  the  committee  has  allowed 
3,745  and  has  disallowed  1.300.  Almost 
all  of  the  increase  allowed  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  in  very  large  part  is  to  handle 
additional  workload  required  by  recent 
legislation  passed  by  Congress.  The 
committee  asked  the  Department  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  setting  forth  all  of  the 
legislation  that  has  been  passed  by  the 
last  four  Congresses  that  have  an  im- 
pact on  their  workload.  This  statement 
which  sets  forth  the  requested  informa- 
tion In  summary  form  covers  17  pages 
of  the  hearing  record  starting  on  page 
1290  of  part  1.  Just  one  appropriation, 
that  for  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance,  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  1,791  additional  positions  or 
almost  one-half  of  the  total  increase 
allowed  by  the  committee.  This  in- 
crease is  necessary  if  the  Department  is 
to  properly  administer  the  ever -increas- 
ing program  provided  by  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  is  almost  certain  to 
continue  to  Increase  somewhat  during 
the  next  several  years. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  excluding 
trust  fund,  the  bill  includes  $384,884,000, 
a  reduction  of  $42,336,000  from  the 
budget,  and  an  increase  of  $24,430,450 
over  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Overall,  I  think  we  have  a  good  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  stable  departments  of 
Government  today. 

In  total  the  bill  includes  $17,805,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  which 
represents  roughly  one-half  of  the  in- 
crease they  requested.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  made  in  any  fvmds  re- 
quested in  connection  with  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

The  committee  has  made  a  reduction 
of  $25  million  from  the  $165  million  re- 
quested for  the  "Manpower  development 
and  training  activities,"  but  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  this  is  simply  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  program  has 
expanded  much  more  slowly  than  was 
anticipated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee the  $140  million  included  in  the 
bill  will  adequately  provide  for  a  train- 
ing program  of  the  size  that  can  be 
developed  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  next  significant  change  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  for  greuits 
to  States  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  employment  service  adminis- 
tration. The  bill  includes  $350  million, 
which  is  a  reduction  of  $82,570,000  from 
the  request  and  $50  million  less  than  was 


appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1963.  how- 
ever, the  amount  in  the  bill  is  the  max- 
imum that  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  legislation  as  it  now  exists. 
A  bill  was  passed  yesterday  which,  if 
enacted  into  law.  will  increase  the  max- 
imum authorization.  The  committee 
recognizes  that  additional  funds  will  be 
needed  and  will  expect  that  this  amount 
will  be  increased  when  the  legislative 
amendment  is  enacted.  The  committee 
has  only  allowed  about  half  of  the 
amount  requested  for  trade  adjustment 
activities  due  to  the  fact  that  very  little 
activity  under  this  program  can  be  fore- 
seen in  view  of  developments  to  date. 
The  committee  did  not  Intend  to  cur- 
tail the  program  but  simply  could  not 
see  how  more  money  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  bill  could  be  required. 

There  are  several  other  appropriations 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  section  of 
the  bill  but  the  changes  are  relatively 
small  and  are  explained  in  the  report. 

So  all  in  all  there  are  no  increases  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  budget,  and  we 
have  cut  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  by  over  $42  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  a  letter  received 
yesterday  from  the  assistant  deem  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  at  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  sentences  from 
the  letter: 

In  the  Department  of  Labor's  appropria- 
tion request  currently  being  offered  to  the 
Congress  there  Is  provision  whereby  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Secxirity  would  take 
over  the  operation  of  college  placement  fa- 
cilities. We  are  definitely  opposed  to  this 
proposal,  feeling  that  the  colleges  them- 
selves are  in  a  much  better  position  to  pro- 
vide placement  activities  not  only  for  grad- 
uating seniors  but  also  for  alumni  who  may 
request  assistance  in  making  a  change  In 
employment. 

It  is  believed  that  college  placement  activ- 
ities are  an  integral.  Inseparable,  and  vital 
part  of  an  institution's  operations,  providing 
them  with  valuable  information  concerning 
supply,  demand,  and  quality  of  their  pro- 
grams and  graduates. 

May  I  ask  the  question  if  that  is 
correct? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     It  is  not  correct. 

I  received  the  same  Icind  of  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  my  State  univer- 
sity. When  Mr.  Goodwin,  head  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
was  before  our  committee,  I  read  the  let- 
ter in  its  entirety  in  the  hearings  start- 
ing on  page  254.  The  answer  was  a 
categorical  "No,"  given  by  Mr,  Goodwin. 
They  do  not  go  on  these  campuses, 
unless  they  are  asked  by  the  president 
of  the  college  or  university.  He  testified 
that  they  have  not  been  doing  this,  and 
they  will  not  do  it,  without  an  invita- 
tion from  the  school. 

The  president  of  my  university  seemed 
completely  satisfied  with  the  answer,  but 
there  ai'e  some  who  are  still  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer  because  they  do  not  be- 
lieve the  employment  services  should  give 
any  help,  even  if  requested  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university. 

Mr.  Goodwin  said  in  the  hearings, 
categorically,  they  will  not  go  on  any 
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campiis  where  they  are  not  asked  by  the 
school,  and  we  expect  them  to  hold  to 
what  they  have  said  in  the  hearings  be- 
ginning on  page  254. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
very  explicit  statement  he  has  just  made. 
The  gentleman  will  recall  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  appear  before  his  subcom- 
mittee and  to  present  a  witness  who  was 
speaking  for  approximately  1,000  college 
placement  bureaus.  They  were  able  to 
coordinate  their  testimony  and  presenta- 
tion to  the  subcommittee,  and  I  was 
honored,  of  course,  that  a  constituent  of 
mine  was  selected  to  make  the  presenta- 
tion. 

As  I  understand  the  reply  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  it  is  essentially  this,  that 
if  there  is  an  existing  college  placement 
bureau,  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
will  not  enter  the  college  campus  to  as- 
sume any  of  the  functions  or  to  trespass 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  existing  place- 
ment bureau. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  That  is  absolutely 
right,  and  it  is  spelled  out  in  the  hearings 
starting  on  page  254.  I  think  Mr.  Good- 
win gave  a  categorical  answer  to  a 
specific  question  asked  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  sure  I  heard 
the  gentleman  correctly  in  regard  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  You  said  that  the 
funds  are  below  those  of  1963  or  below 
those  of  the  budget  estimates  for  1964? 
Mr.  POGARTY.  I  said  that  we  cut 
the  budget  estimate  for  1964  by  over  $42 
million,  and  did  not  make  any  increases 
in  the  budget. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  For  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment there  is  an  actual  increase  over  the 
expenditure  level  for  1963. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Yes,  overall  the  in- 
crease is  $24  million-plus  over  the  1963 
appropriations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Apparently  the  actual 
increase  is  $69  million  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  at  least, 
and  there  must  be  a  net  decrease  in  all 
other  areas  to  give  you  the  plus  24;  am 
I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  POGARTY.     That  is  right. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Now,  I  wanted  to  ask 
this  question.    I  do  not  see  anything  in 
here  budgeted,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
question  whether  there  was  any  request 
for  the  retraining  under  the  trade  ad- 
justment features  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1962. 
Mr.  POGARTY.     Yes,  there  is. 
Mr.  CURTIS.     Where  will  that  show? 
Mr.  POGARTY.    Well,  it  Is  right  at 
the  end  of  the  Labor  Department  part  of 
the  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  am  reading  the  fore- 
part.   It  Is  not  in  the  narrative. 

Mr.   POGARTY.    It  Is  explained  on 
page  7,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    They 


asked  for  $7,635,000  and  we  gave  them 
$4  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  see.  I  did  not  read 
far  enough.  That  is  3.9.  That  is  a  plus 
item.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Yea,  it  Is.  $3,900,000 
over  1963. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Over  and  above  1963. 
What  I  wanted  to  inquire  about  was  the 
1963  level. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  As  far  as  the  question 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  MLssourl 
is  concerned,  it  is  a  plus  item  over  1963. 
but  after  all  this  is  the  first  year  that 
there  has  been  any  operation.  Thus  far 
the  Tariff  Commission  has  turned  down 
every  application  that  has  been  made. 
I  believe,  even  with  the  reduction  of  $3.6 
million,  that  a  further  reduction  im- 
doubtedly  could  have  been  made  in  this 
particular  item,  because  I  don't  think 
we  are  going  to  have  many  people  eligible 
for  training. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  really  asking  for 
information  on  the  judgement  feature. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  my 
comment : 

I  would  definitely  agree.  I  felt  that 
this  was  a  bad  provision  in  the  Trade 
Act  of  1962  because  it  was  redundant. 
I  thought  that  we  were  really  taking  care 
of  this  under  the  Manpower  Training 
Act.  and  to  try  to  separate  our  imem- 
ployed  on  the  basis  of  those  who  were 
unemployed  because  of  trade  problems 
and  those  who  were  imemployed  for 
other  reasons  was  a  very  erroneous  base. 
However.  I  was  really  Just  seeking  infor- 
mation from  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  gentleman  has  given  that 
information  to  me. 

The  only  other  thing  I  was  going  to 
ask  about,  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
these  pluses  over  the  1963  expenditure 
level    are    really    for    these    two    new 
programs. 
Are  there  any  other  plus  items? 
Mr.  POGARTY.     No  Other  large  ones. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    Since  these  two  pluses 
total  about  $72  million  or  $73  million, 
there  must  be  a  cut  of  about  $45  million 
in  other  areas? 
Mr.  POGARTY.    That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  item  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration.    The  committee  allowed  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  request  for  $35.- 
805,000  which  is  an  increase  of  $6,740,300 
over  the  appropriation  for  1963.    In  my 
r>ersonal  opinion  we  have  never  appro- 
priated enough  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  to  enable  them  to  offer 
the  protection  to  the  American  public 
that  the  American  public  has  a  right  to 
expect  under  the  food  and  drug  laws. 
So  I  think  a  large  increase  should  have 
been  appropriated  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  new  development.    But  in  addi- 
tion there  are  such  new  developments  as 
the  Kefauver-Harris  Act  and  changes  In 
the  drug  regulations  prompted  by  events 
of  the  recent  past  such  as  the  thalido- 
mide Incident.    Also  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  been  criticized  for 
certain  weaknesses  by  the  recent  clti- 
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zens  committee  report,  and  others    t 
my  opinion  this  increase  is  one  of  ♦?* 
best  justified  in  the  entire  bUL         ^ 

In  the  Office  of  Education  the  commit 
tee  made  a  rather  substantial  reducwl 
of  $5,500,000  in  the  cooperative  r«^^ 
program,  but  this  still  leaves  an  i^S2 
of  $4,515,000.  or  approximately  65  n» 
cent,  over  the  amount  appropriated^ 

Both  the  budget  and  the  bill  provld. 
for  a  substantial  reduction  in  funds  f^ 
schools  in  federaUy  impacted  areas  nn 
der  Public  Laws  815  and  874  This  ta 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  temportrl 
provisions  of  the  legislation  expire  at  ti^ 
end  of  fiscal  year  1963.  The  amount  to 
the  bill  is  sufficient  to  pay  100  percent  of 
estimated  entitlements  under  the  pw. 
manent  provision  of  the  law.  When  and 
if  the  temporary  provisions  are  ex- 
tended,  supplemental  appropriations  wfl] 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  finance  them. 

The  bill  Includes  $125,415,000  for  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  which 
is  a  reducUon  of  $6,020,000  from  the 
amoimt  requested  but  an  increase  of 
$22,489,000  over  the  amount  approprl- 
ated  for  1963.  The  committee  made  no 
reduction  in  the  grants  to  States  appro- 
priation.  The  budget  and  the  bill  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  continue  the 
policy  followed  in  recent  years  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  match  the  steadOy 
increasing  funds  provided  at  the  State 
and  local  level,  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  in  the  basic  legislation.  Durlnt 
the  current  year  it  is  expected  that 
110,400  disabled  people  will  be  rehahili. 
tated  imder  the  program.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  new  record  high  of  128MI 
rehabilitations  will  be  reached  durtng 
fiscal  year  1964.  This  wIH  be  25.000 
greater  than  the  1962  total.  This  In- 
crease.  In  2  years,  compares  with  the 
historical  fact  that  it  took  42  jrears  to 
reach  the  first  100.000  annual  total 
This.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be 
done  by  Pederal-State  partnershlpi 
strongly  supported  by  each. 

There  are  36  appropriations  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  some  increase 
was  provided  In  the  budget  for  most  of 
them.  In  most  cases  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  portion  of  the  requested  in- 
crease but  made  some  reduction  in  the 
total  amount  requested  for  25  of  theae 
items.  In  total,  both  the  change  from 
the  budget  and  the  change  from  fiscal 
year  1963  are  relatively  small.  The  bin 
includes  a  total  of  $1,546,058,000,  a  re- 
duction of  $51,826,000  from  the  amounts 
requested,  and  $34,848,950  over  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1963. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  other  group 
of  appropriations  that  Uils  Congress 
makes  that  provide  for  programs  of  more 
direct  interest  and  imp>ortance  to  the 
American  people,  or  for  that  matter,  of 
more  importance  x>  future  generations. 
In  recognition  of  this,  the  committee 
spent  more  time  on  this  section  than  any 
other  that  it  included  in  the  bill.  The 
record  of  our  hearings  with  Government 
and  public  witnesses  on  Public  Health 
Service  items  covers  approximately  2,000 
pages. 
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since  the  hearing  record  Is  quite  com- 
idete  and  these  items  are  all  covered  In- 
^vidually  in  the  committee  report  I  do 
not  intend  to  spend  time  now  discussing 
jgch  one  Individually;  however,  in  ylew 
of  the  great  Interest  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  I  do  think 
It  is  worth  taking  the  time  to  make  some 
explanations  to  the  House. 

Ilr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  report  that  after  a  most  painstaking 
»nd  thorough  review,  the  committee  has 
found  the  President's  budget  for  the  Na- 
ttooal  Institutes  of  Health  to  be — in 
leneral— soundly  conceived  for  1964. 
Tbls,  I  may  say,  is  a  most  encom-aging 
development.  For  as  the  Members  of 
this  House  well  know,  we  haven't  in  re- 
cent years  found  administration  budget 
icquMts  too  helpful  in  identifying  the 
Nation's  health  needs  and  rising  to  meet 
tbem  through  vigorous  and  forward- 
looking  research  programs. 

For  1964.  however.  I  think  it  fair  to 
describe  administration  proposals  as  for- 
ward looking.  While  the  request  by  no 
means  rises  to  all  of  the  program  oppor- 
tunities identified  to  the  committee  In 
this  year's  hearings,  it  does  provide  mod- 
erate increases  in  most  program  areas. 
In  the  major  increases  in  the  mental 
health  area,  it  does  in  fact  refiect  con- 
siderable progress. 

We  are  pleased,  therefore,  to  recom- 
mend for  House  approval,  substantially 
the  program  proposed  by  the  President. 
I  say  "substantially"  because  the  bill  be- 
fwe  you  contains  two  significant  reduc- 
tions  below    requested    funding    levels. 
Neither  of  these  reductions  will  affect 
the    balance    among     program    efforts 
which  we  consider  to  be  generally  good. 
One  of  the  reductions  recommended  by 
the  committee  applies  to  a  new  program 
of  "Hospital  improvement  grants"  in  the 
mental  health  area.    Twelve  million  dol- 
lars were  requested  for  this  program,  to 
demonstrate  new  and  Improved  methods 
of  care  and  treatment  In  our  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally 
retarded.     In  an  area  of  such  obvious 
need,  the  committee  would  ordinarily  be 
most  receptive  to  a  program  proposal  of 
this  kind.     However,   it  was   apparent 
from  the  evidence  presented  that  pro- 
gram  details    had    not    been    thought 
through  adequately.    Members  were  left 
with  the  distinct  impression  that,  as  yet. 
what  we  were  asked  to  review  was  more 
idea  than  viable  program.     Por  instance, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  State  and  local 
participation  was  not  specified;  also,  op- 
erating details  were  lacking  in  such  im- 
portant matters   as   guidelines,    review 
mechanisms,    relationships    to    existing 
activities  such  as  the  HlU-Burton  pro- 
gram.  How  this  program  will  fit  in  with 
longer  range  plans  of  the  Bdental  Health 
Institute  is  not  clear  either.     Because 
convincing  assurance  was  not  presented 
on  these  important  details,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  recommend  deferral  of 
ttils  $12  million  program,  at  least  until 
the  National  InsUtute  of  Mental  Health 
provides  definitive  answers  to  these  ques- 
Uons  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.    Personally,  I  would  like 
to  see  this  program  started  as  soon  as 
wese  details  are  worked  out. 


In  summary,  a  total  of  $962,454,000  Is 
recommended  for  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  In  1964.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  $18  million  be- 
low the  administration's  request.  It  also 
reflects  an  increase  of  $70,146,000 — 
roughly  8  percent  above  the  1963  appro- 
priation level. 

A  substantial  increase  is  earmarked 
for  the  mental  health  area.  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  reasonable,  in  view  of  special 
circumstances  this  year.  The  increase 
for  mental  health  responds  to  compelling 
national  needs,  as  identified  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Illness  and 
Health,  and  as  reiterated  in  a  special 
message  to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  support  the  rec- 
ommended levels  for  these  vital  health 
research  programs  for  1964,  as  a  mini- 
mum required  to  sustain  the  research 
momentum  built  up  over  the  years  since 
World  War  H.  I  beUeve  that  Members 
of  this  House  are  well  aware  of  the  de- 
tailed and  intensive  review  given  to  the 
appropriation  requests  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Por  proof  of  that 
thoroughness.  I  refer  anyone  to  the  rec- 
ord of  hearings.  I  might  add  that  there 
is  a  real  education  in  those  hearings, 
for  anyone  who  wants  to  become  better 
informed  about  the  natiu-e  and  extent  of 
national  health  problems,  and  what  can 
be  done  and  is  being  done  to  meet  those 
problems  now. 

On  the  basis  of  that  painstaking  re- 
view, I  see  the  recommended  funding 
level  as  meeting  the  single  most  urgent 
program  need  in  1964:  It  sustains  the 
critically  important  forward  momentimi 
of  these  programs  that  contribute  so 
much  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  Even  so,  I  caxmot  help 
but  observe  how  tiny  a  fraction  of  the 
Pederal  Government's  $15  billion  budget 
for  research  and  development  is  being  re- 
quested for  research  aimed  at  the  im- 
provement of  the  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  conquest  of  diseases  that 
take  their  toll  In  death,  suffering,  human 
misery,  and  social  deprivation. 

If  the  Members  of  the  House  will  bear 
with  me,  I  will  run  down  quickly  the 
principal  program  increases  proposed  for 
1964: 

There  is  an  increase  of  $38.8  million 
for  research  grants.  Of  this  total,  the 
Mental  Health  Institute  will  receive  an 
additional  $12.3  million  including  funds 
for  mental  health  "new  look"  grants  and 
for  expansion  of  mental  retardation  re- 
search programs. 

Pellowships  are  increased  by  $4.5  mil- 
lion, with  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation receiving  $2.6  million  of  this 
total. 

Training  grants  are  increased  by  $22.1 
million;  of  this  total.  $16.7  million  is 
provided  for  training  programs  primarily 
designed  to  meet  the  critical  professional 
manpower  shortages  in  the  professions 
providing  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation services.  All  of  the  training 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  represent  a  crucial  investment  in 
the  training  of  biomedical  manpower  for 
the  future.  ^ 

Additional  funds  for  direct  research 
activities  in  the  Institute  and  for  the 


servicing  of  the  programs  of  the  nine  In- 
stitutes and  several  Divisions  of  NIH  will 
approximate  $4.7  million. 

During  Its  review  of  the  budget  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
committee  probed  extensively  into  a 
variety  of  issues  raised  by  current  criti- 
cism of  the  management  of  NIH  and 
other  PHS  grant  programs.  In  its  re- 
port on  the  1963  appropriation  bUl.  the 
committee  instructed  NIH  to  provide  it 
\^ith  a  detailed  progress  report  on  these 
matters  because  we  wished  to  determine 
the  precise  nature  of  the  problems  and 
the  steps  which  the  Public  Health  Service 
was  taking  to  resolve  these  problems. 
On  the  basis  of  this  report,  available 
for  all  to  read  In  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  committee  Is  convinced  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  evolved  a 
sound  framework  of  organization,  policy, 
operating  philosophy,  and  procedure  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  effective  admin- 
istration to  the  Government's  major  re- 
search effort  devoted  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  its  people. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  most  of  the 
significant  changes  have  stemmed  from 
a  continuing  and  ceaseless  process  »of 
self -scrutiny  and  evaluation  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  the  inter- 
est of  improving  its  administration  of  its 
nationwide  grant  programs.  Policies  and 
procedures  are  now  embodied  in  a 
"manual  of  grant  administration"  to 
guide  institutions  and  their  scientists  In 
the  proper  use  of  grant  funds.  In  trans- 
mitting this  manual  to  grantee  institu- 
tions. NIH  has  asked  for  a  formal  report 
of  the  steps  being  taken  and  the  systems 
which  will  be  followed  in  carrying  out 
the  guides  set  forth  in  the  manual. 

The  committee  is  pleased  with  the 
progres«!  which  NIH  has  made  in  specify- 
ing the  conditions  and  the  restrictions 
governing  the  use  of  public  fimds. 

But  there  is  another — and  I  believe, 
equally  important — facet  to  the  general 
problem  of  administering  the  NIH  grant 
programs.  As  the  Members  of  this  House 
must  know,  these  programs  have  been 
widely  praised  over  a  period  of  years  by 
scientists  both  here  and  abroad.  NIH 
programs  have  been  praised  precisely 
because  while  stimulating  productive 
research  to  meet  national  needs,  they 
have  maintained  conditions  which  have 
safeguarded  academic  freedom  and  have 
noiu-ished  the  spirit  of  productive  scien- 
tific inquiry. 

I  for  one  would  be  thoroughly  aroused 
If  In  our  effort  to  correct  a  knock  in  the 
engine,  we  stall  permanently  the  vehicle 
of  scientific  progress.  Arbitrary  and  un- 
duly rigid  restrictions  may  thwart  the 
progress  of  medical  research  by  imposing 
strait  Jacket  Umitations  upon  scientific 
freedom  and  flexibility  In  the  conduct 
of  research,  by  saddling  institutions 
with  unreasonable  and  distracting  ad- 
ministrative burdens  thereby  forcing  an 
inordinate  expansion  of  administrative 
staffs  and  processes  both  In  the  univer- 
sities and  at  NIH.  Mindful  of  these  real 
and  present  dangers,  the  committee  in 
its  report  has  admonished  the  NIH 
against  a  response  to  criticism  so  over- 
zealous  that  conditions  favorable  to  free 
scientific  inquiry  and  to  scientific  pro- 
ductivity are  endangered. 
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Over  the  years,  the  committee  has  also 
recognized  the  Imperative  necessity  to 
maintain  a  dynamic  balance  between 
the  support  for  current  research  and  for 
the  resources — manpower  and  facili- 
ties— ^reqiilred  for  the  future.  The  train- 
ing programs  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  have  contributed  substantially 
to  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  highly 
qualified  researchers.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  passage  of  HJl.  12  Is  especially 
gratifying  becaiise  It  will  help  to  enlarge 
the  resource  base  for  all  of  the  health 
professions  with  patient  care,  commu- 
nity service,  for  research  and  for  teach- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  digress  for  a 
moment.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Orzn  Harris, 
for  his  wisdom,  his  courage,  and  his  peer- 
less leadership  in  securing  the  passage  of 
HJl.12. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
RoBRTs]  of  the  same  committee. 

The  courage,  wisdom,  tenacity,  and 
foresight  exhibited  by  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  their 
predecessors.  Percy  Priest  and  Charles 
Wolverton.  These  men  have  blazed  the 
trail  in  providing  a  sound  statutory  base 
aimed  at  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the 
American  people,  as  these  needs  have 
transcended  State  l>oundaries  and  en- 
tered the  domain  of  the  national  interest. 
In  so  doing,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  has  shaped 
and  gviided  the  basic  legislation  govern- 
ing all  activities  of  the  miblic  Health 
Service,  including  the  statutes  which 
broadly  define  the  missions  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  and  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  these  missions  shall 
be  pursued.  Bearing  in  mind  the  amply 
documented  legislative  history  of  con- 
gressional intent  and  the  resultant 
framework  of  clear-cut  and  foresighted 
statutory  authority,  we  have  subjected 
the  NIH  budget  to  a  thorough  and 
searching  review. 

As  health  needs  have  changed  and  as 
new  exceptionally  promising  scientific 
opportunities  have  been  identified  by 
scientists  and  expert  witnesses,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  sought  to  ex- 
ercise its  best  Judgment  on  the  firing  line, 
within  the  sound  legislative  base  pro- 
vided by  the  substantive  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

For  example,  In  March  1955,  In  its  re- 
port on  the  appropriation  bill  for  1956. 
the  committee  stated  : 

A  great  and  a  growing  problem  in  this 
country  is  the  problem  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  8  to  6  million  American  children 
who  fall  In  this  category,  yet  the  problem  has 
gone  almost  unnoticed  by  the  leaders  In 
education  and  In  medical  research.  So  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  paid  to  the  problem 
that  we  have  only  the  haziest  notion  of  what 
percentage  of  the  unfortunate  children,  of 
at  least  equally  unfortunate  parents,  could 
be  helped  medically  and  through  educational 
techniques  fitting  their  needs,  so  that  they 
could  lead  useful  and  satisfying  lives. 

That  year,  1955,  the  committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Congress  appropriated 
funds  over  the  budget  to  launch  research 
in  this  field.    Since  then,  NIH  scientists 


and  grantees  have  discovered  a  way  to 
detect  one  of  the  known  causes  of  men- 
tal retardation  during  the  first  2  weeks 
of  life.  More  important,  these  children 
can  develop  normally  with  proper  dietary 
treatment  if  the  biochemical  deficiency 
is  detected  during  these  first  few  weeks 
of  life.  This  new  knowledge,  when  ap- 
plied, will  insure  that  thousands  of  new- 
ly bom  children  every  year  will  be  en- 
abled to  experience  the  joys  of  a  normal 
life;  will  no  longer  be  condemned  to  the 
twilight  existence  of  retardation.  To 
achieve  this  objective  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, the  appropriation  for  1964  Includes 
funds  for  a  program  which  will  demon- 
strate the  detection  technique  and  meth- 
od of  dietary  treatment. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  report  such 
progress:  I  am  proud  that  the  leadership 
of  this  House  in  appropriating  funds  for 
medical  research  has  made  possible  such 
a  heartwarming  contribution  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  I  am  equally  proud  of  the 
committee's  responsiveness  to  the  need 
for  Improving  the  health  and  well-being 
of  ovu"  present  population — 190  million 
strong. 

The  committee  has  listened  with  great 
care  while  leading  scientists  have  iden- 
tified needs  and  opportunities  for  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  American  peo- 
ple through  research.     The  committee's 
reports,  year  after  year,  have  identified 
specific  problems  or  approaches  for  in- 
creased emphasis.    These  reports  have 
urged  action  in  areas  such  as  mental  re- 
tardation, cancer  chemotherapy,  speech 
and  hearing  defects,  psychophsu-macol- 
ogy,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  cardiovascular 
diseases.    The  budget  proposed  for  NIH 
for  1964  continues  the  tradition  of  aim- 
ing at  very  specific  and  Important  goals, 
as  well  as  providing  a  soimd,  basic  un- 
derpinning for  the  broad  spectrum  of 
biomedical  research.    I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  the  committee  in  Its  report  this 
year  has  encouraged  the  NIH  to  proceed 
rapidly  In  breakthrough  areas  and  to 
move    ahead   with   cooperative    studies 
such  as  those  designed  to  first,  determine 
the  feasibility  of  lowering  cholesterol  in 
the  diet;  second,  carry  out  Intensive  in- 
vestigations   of    viruses    suspected    as 
causes  of  human  cancer;  and  third,  uti- 
lize the  combined  resources  of  Govern- 
ment, academic  institutions,  and  indus- 
try, in  the  national  vaccine  development 
program  to  speed  the  development  of 
vaccines  against  the  common  cold  and 
other  viral  respiratory  diseases. 

The  bill  before  you  includes  a  total  ap- 
proiMiation  of  $962,454,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  amount 
is  $18  million  less  than  the  $980,454,000 
requested  in  the  President's  budget. 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  does  provide  an 
increase  of  $70,146.000 — about  8  per- 
cent above  the  1963  appropriation  of 
$892,308,000. 

However,  I  would  be  less  than  candid  if 
I  did  not  set  forth  for  the  record  some 
of  my  reservations.  This  Is  substantially 
less  than  the  professional  Judgment 
budget  which  the  responsible  science  ad- 
ministrators deem  essential  for  con- 
tinued progress  in  the  fight  against  dis- 
ease and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Nation's  health.     Quite  frankly,  I  feel 
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a  sense  of  uneasiness  about  thi^  *.n.*i^ 
in  funds  for  the  exceUent  SSu^?^ 
search   center    program.     AzuL^  It 
committee  has  already  indicated  w,  , 
report  we  are  much  concerned  thS^ 
level  of  funding  for  the  constru^,^ 
hea  th  research  faciUties  is  fallinj^,* 
behind  national  needs.    This  isbrZ.  i 
spite  the  fact  that  this  bill  providiJ  it 
maximum  amount  authorized  bv  pIikT 
Law  87-838.  ^  ^^^^ 

During  the  year  ahead,  NIH  win  k. 
evaluating  the  feasibility  of  large  i^u 
all-out  collaborative  studies  to  acceSS 
the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  iSr 
speed  up  its  appUcation  through  elf^ti^ 
therapy.  And  NIH  will  be  adjuster  J 
the  organizational  changes  occaS2JS 
by  the  creaUon  of  two  new  InsUtutea  s^ 
a  new  Division  of  Research  Faculties  ZnS 
Resources.  Taking  these  special  cSS^ 
stances  into  account,  it  is  the  coimSl 
tee s  considered  Judgment  that  theSn 
provides  an  adequate  level  of  funds  for 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  u. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  POOARTY.  I  am  happy  torjeu 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama  If  th« 
genUeman  will  yield,  the  gentlemS 
from  Alabama  would  Just  like  tocoo. 
pliment  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island   and  his   committee  on  this  bOL 

The  gentleman  and  his  committee  hu 
done  a  splendid  Job,  and  the  genUemtn 
and  his  committee  is  due  the  pUudlti 
and  the  credit  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  especitlh 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  the  fuodi 
which  have  been  provided  for  acddtnt 
prevention  and  for  alr-poUutlon  control 
and  for  carrying  out  the  construction  of 
the  new  Child  Health  InsUtute  and  also 
in  the  field  of  educational  television. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  handle  the  authorizing  leglda- 
tlon  for  these  programs.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  see  these  items  in  the  bffl. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nian  very  much. 

^r.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  water-pollution  problem  and 
have  an  interest  in  certain  matters  that 
are  being  developed.  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  went 
thoroughly  Into  the  matter  of  water-pol- 
lution ctmtrol,  as  he  does  Into  every  Item, 
and  that  there  was  Justification  for  these 
cuts.  Does  the  gentleman  anticipate 
that  this  will  In  any  way  stop  the  great 
progress  we  have  l)een  making  In  water 
pollution  in  the  country? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No,  It  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  It  would  not 
It  does  not  cut  out  part  of  the  program, 
but  merely  slows  It  down  a  little  bit.  It 
does  slow  it  down  to  some  extent  in  the 
large  river  basin  studies  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  It  does  not  In  any 
w£iy  act  as  an  indication  on  the  part  <rf 
the  committee  that  the  committee  is  dis- 
pleased at  all  with  the  progress  belnf 
made  in  the  water  pollution  program? 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  it  docs  not  I 
think  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  need  to  be  spending  a 
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>^gipM«i  amount  of  money   in  this 
**^jirf  ^riii  have  to  continue  to  do  so 


foTa  loM  time  to  come. 

llr  rOOARTY.  Going  on  to  the  other 
iM«  m  the  bill;  the  committee  has  ap- 
|TjI|^  1^  change  in  the  type  of  appro- 
EriaOon  requested  for  St.  Elizabeths  Hoa- 
^Oil  While  It  will  mean  no  great 
*^—  In  the  cost  to  the  District  of 


^pljipM^^  or  to  the  Federal  Government 
^Ijifnyw  is  somewhat  complicated  and 
^^lypiained  in  detail  in  the  committee 
MMjit.  In  essence  it  involves  a  change 
^»n  Indeflnite  appropriation  for  St. 
-HytxAh*  Hospital  but  with  a  limitation 
plsoed  on  their  budget.  This  limitation 
^Sl,4li.0OO  which  compares  with  esti- 
mated obligations  of  $25,617,000  for  the 
eanoA  year,  or  an  increase  of  $1,796,- 
KO  of  which  over  $1,500,000  is  for  man- 
jjtory  cost  increases. 

m  the  Social  Security  Administration 
the  significant  change  from  the  budget 
to  for  grants  to  States  for  pubUc  assist- 
iQce.  For  this  purpose,  the  bill  includes 
12^5  million,  a  reduction  of  $175  mil- 
lion from  the  request,  and  $13,300,000 
fnm  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
jtar  1963.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  if 
tiiere  are  as  many  ineligibles,  propor- 
tiooately.  on  the  welfare  rolls  as  was 
Indicated  by  a  study  made  in  the  District 
d  Columbia,  a  considerably  larger  cut 
could  have  been  made  in  this  appropria- 
tion. 

Other  factors  which  could  indicate  that 
certain  savings  could  be  made  in  the  pro- 
pam  are  the  new  rehabilitation  features 
which  are  aimed  at  removing  welfare 
recipients  from  the  rolls  and  antici- 
pated slight  improvement  in  the  unem- 
ployment situation  during  the  coming 
year  and  an  improvement  in  the  general 
welfare  administration  under  the  liberal- 
Ued  training  program  that  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  program  financed  by 
this  appropriation.  On  the  other  hand, 
thoee  who  should  be  experts  in  the  field, 
testified  that  they  feel  sure  that  the  sit- 
uation in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not 
at  all  typical,  and  that  result  from  the 
rehabilitation  and  training  program  will 
be  relatively  slight  for  the  next  year  or 
two.  Whatever  amount  is  required  un- 
der the  formulas  prescribed  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
provided.  However,  it  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  the  amount  re- 
quested is  more  than  will  be  required. 

Considerable  Interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  new  day-care  center 
program  which  was  budgeted  in  the  ap- 
propriation request  for  the  Children's 
Bureau.  The  committee  has  provided 
the  full  amount  requested  for  this  and 
other  programs  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
with  the  exception  of  $57,000  that  was 
budgeted  for  an  increase  in  c^owance 
for  overhead  in  connection  with  research 
grants. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  includes 
several  relatively  small  changes  from  the 
budget  and  from  fiscal  year  1963  appro- 
priations which  are  explained  in  the  re- 
port. The  only  remaining  change  which 
involves  a  rather  large  percentage  of  the 
request  is  that  made  in  the  budget  for 
juvenile  delinquency  and  youth  offenses. 
The  committee  allowed  $6,700,000  of  the 
513.200,000  requested.  The  reduction  of 
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$6,500,000  represents  the  funds  requested 
to  finance  projects  after  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  committee  has  followed  Its  past  pol- 
icy in  disallowing  fuiuls  for  such  forward 
financing. 

In  closing  I  would  simply  like  to  re- 
peat that  this  bill  is,  as  usual,  a  com- 
promise but  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  good 
compromise.  I  believe  that  this  same 
opinion  is  shared  by  others  on  the  com- 
mittee, for  we  do  have  a  unanimous  re- 
port. Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  deserves  the  support  of  the  House.  I 
hope  that  it  passes  without  amendment. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  3^1d? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyJ  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  on  H.R.  5888. 
This  bill  represents  a  reduction  in  the 
budget  of  $309.5  million  below  the  1964 
budget  estimates  submitted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  It  also  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $118.8  million  below  the  actual 
appropriations  for  1963  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  related  agencies. 

This  bill  provides  an  answer  to  those 
who  accuse  the  Congress  of  doing  noth- 
ing about  our  problems  and  also  a  re- 
sponse to  those  who  accuse  the  Congress 
of  financial  irresrwrisibllity. 

In  this  one  bill,  we  have  provided  sub- 
stantial sums  for  such  important  areas 
of  public  need  as  the  control  of  disease 
and  the  investigation  of  its  causes,  nurs- 
ing services,  hospital  construction  activ- 
ities, air  pollution,  public  assistance, 
education  of  the  blind  and  surplus  prop- 
erty utilization. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  State  of 
Cormecticut  is  the  provision  of  $5  mil- 
lion for  educational  TV  facilities.  In 
spite  of  a  substantial  increase  in  this 
field  and  in  other  new  areas  however, 
the  bill  constitutes  a  reduction  not  only 
in  the  budget  estimate,  but  what  is  more 
important,  over  last  year's  actual  appro- 
priations. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the 
committee  and  I  will  support  this  bill 
with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FocARTY]  who  serves  as  chairman  of  this 
committee.  I  assure  him  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  this  com- 
mittee. He  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  all  the  details  of  this  bill  and  has  put 
in  many  long  hours  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  out  all  the  facts  to  justify  the  vari- 
ous appropriations  involved  here,  and 
while  I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  is  in 
the  bill.  I  think,  overall  we  have  a  good 
bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  BAKER.  With  reference  to  the 
funds  for  medical  aid  to  the  aged  under 
what  is  known  as  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram, I  do  not  find  any  breakdown.  Of 
course,  you  show  the  breakdown  to  the 
States  imder  public  assistance,  but  I  do 
not  find  any  breakdown  otherwise. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  Is  not  any 
breakdown  in  the  bill,  but  in  the  bill  there 
are  suflacient  funds  to  provide  the 
amount  that  was  requested,  which  was 
about  $200  miUion  I  beUeve,  and  an  in- 
crease from  about  $150  million  in  1963. 
Each  of  the  past  3  years  it  has  been  in- 
creasing up  to  the  point  where  I  think 
the  budget  now  is  about  $200  million  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  BAKER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mi-.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  figures  for  1962, 
1963,  and  1964  as  far  as  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  are  to  be  found  on  page  251 
of  the  hearing  record.  The  total  cost 
of  this  particular  program  is  estimated 
at  $209,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1964.  On 
page  856  this  program  is  broken  down 
State  by  State  as  far  as  the  Kerr-Mills 
program  is  concerned,  and  also  the  reg- 
ular medical  program  under  old-age  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  on 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  House.  The 
gentleman  and  his  committee  have  al- 
ways brought  a  good  bill  to  the  fioor  of 
the  House  and  today,  as  always,  he  has 
done  a  remarkabU  Job  in  explaining  the 
bill  to  our  colleagues.  In  paying  this 
compliment  to  the  gentleman,  I  would 
join  all  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good 
place  to  point  out  one  of  the  really  great 
agencies  with  which  this  committee 
deals,  and  that  is  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  I  am  sure  practically 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  had  dealings  with  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

This  agency  performs  a  very  difficult 
job  and  has  employees  throughout  all 
of  the  50  States  of  the  Union.  I  know 
of  no  agency  in  the  Government  that  is 
as  kind  and  as  considerate  to  the  people 
who  visit  their  offices  as  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  The  statistics 
which  have  been  detailed  in  yomr  hear- 
ings on  page  719  indicate  the  fantastic 
workload  that  is  taken  care  of  by  this 
agency  of  Government  and  the  job  that 
it  does.  I  think  its  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity in  the  past  year  has  increased 
greater  than  in  any  other  agency  of 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  tip  my  legis- 
lative hat  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Ball,  and  also  to  Victor 
Chrlstgau  who  is  Executive  Director  of 
the  Social  Secwity  Administration  and 
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aU  the  employees  who  work  for  this  great     good.  4  or  5  years  afterwards.     But  to     of  new  obUgatlonal  authoHtv  f     • 
and  important  arm  of  our  Oovemment.     answer  the  gentleman,  thla  matter  was    year  1964,  he  Included  in  iat  iJ!!?! 

col-     discussed  in  the  committee  and  we  have     transmission  a  total  of  over  ti  7iv?*^ 


an  explanation  of  these  projects  in  the     lion  worth  of  programs  that  ar« 


mil. 


Mr.  POGARTY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-     studies  ripen  with  age. 
man 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    Mr.  Chairman.  I     gentleman  yield? 
would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex-         Mr.  PCXJARTY.    I  jrleld. 
pressing  my  i>ersonal  appreciation  to  the 


Mr.    FOOARTY.    I    thank    my 

league.  .___ 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.     »4r.  Chairman,     hearings.                                                     "  inHe^rtlon  %^WchTe"!S«^!J?!*^ 

wiU  the  gentleman  yield?                                    Mr.  GROSS.     I  am  glad  some  of  these  this  session  of  Congress  to  enact*^ 

udies  ripen  with  age.  It  is  impossible,  of  course  for  onri»«-. 

Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  mittee  to  consider  this  $1  700  miiw^ 

"'''""°"  ..ioiHo  ^atp   ^hij.^  jg  p^^^  ^,  -^^  obuSSkS; 

requests,  because  the  authorization*  kTj 

Mr.  HALEY.     This  is,  however,  one  of  not  passed.    It  is  important   I  thinv  ^ 

chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his     the  fastest  growing  departments  of  the  we  are  going  to  make  substantiid  ir**l5 

usual  outstanding  job  of  summarizing     Federal   Oovernment.     The   appropria-  tlons  in  "New  obligational  authority?*" 

the  important  parts  of  this  bill  and  ex-     tions  today  are  about  5  times  what  they  quests  of  the  President  to  bear  bi^*i»[!l 

plaining  to  us  some  of  the  very  substan-     were  in  1957  and  1958.  that  there  will  be  transmitted  if  th*^? 

tial  cuts  that  have  been  put  into  effect.          Mr.  FOOARTY.     It  is  one  of  the  fast-  ous  bills  requested  by  the  Presidmtfa^ 

I  was  personally  a  little  bit  concerned     est  growing  agencies  and  has  done  the  new  programs  are  enacted  into  law-^^lMt 

so  far  as  the  effect  upon  water-pollution     most  good  of  any  agency  I  know  of  In  I  hope  that  will  not  be  true— reai»2! 

control  and  the  waste-treatment  pro-     the  Federal  Government.  for  $1,700  million  in  new  obligationiJim* 

grams   when   the   gentleman   said   that         The    CHAIRMAN.       The    gentleman  thority  to  be  added  to  this  budget  we » 

there  would  be  some  slowdown  in  that     from    Rhode    Island    has   consumed    35  considering  today, 

work.   I  know  in  our  section  of  the  coim-     minutes.  What 

try.   thanks   to   the  leadership  of   the        Mr.  LAIRD.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  grams? 

gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  and  others     myself  5  minutes.  The   CHAIRMAN     The  time  erf  tiw 

in  that  field,  there  has  been  a  great  new          The     CHAIRMAN.       The     genUeman  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  exniiS? 

awareness  of  the  need  for  accelerating     from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized.  ^r    laird     Mr    Chairman    T  .S 

the  fight  against  water  pollution  and  the        Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  myseif  5  additional  minutes       '     '*" 
need  for  working  out  better  ways  to  take     that  we  have  before  us  today  approprl 


What   are   some  of   those  new  pio. 


Mr.   Chairman,   I   would   like  to 


care  of  the  problems  that  we  are  con-  ates  funds  to  the  Department  of  Health.  throuKh  some  of  the  oroin-ams  n-wn^ 

fronted    with    in    this    regard    in    the  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Depart-  Sore  thrcongress  thaTwilTTf  ?SS 

Middle  West.  ment  of  Labor.    It  contains  $5.4  billion  In  Jt  CongresT  resi^in  tl^^^        ^SS2 

To  me  it  is  rather  distressing  to  hear  direct  appropriaUons,  but  many  times  we  for  funds  S'  the  r^oarti^ntf  of ^S2? 

that  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  slow-  overlook    the    other   public    funds    that  Education   and  vt^l^ar^^^^ 

down  in  this  direction.     Just  how  much  these    departments    are    authorized    to  A^^^TJ^V^V^r  „21  r.™                      .. 

Of  a  slowdown  do  you  think  it  will  be  in  spend-the  so-called  trust  funds.  pviTn  "  ,  ^!w Tn  i^JJT^f .T^!?-^ 

the  overall?  In  addiUon  to  the  $5.4  billion  we  au-  rh\^' rnnlrf.!   th^rp  fJt>,rvn°'S^^^ 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  cannot  give  a  di-  thorize  in  this  bUl  for  expenditure  dur-  „wm^J?t  oS:«rtlfnml«  Tn*  I^h  ♦k^ 

rect  answer  to  that  particular  question,  ing  fiscal  1964,  these  agencies  will  spend  ^1^^^^!:  t>Srh„H?iV  ff  tHoV^n       ^' 

This  is  a  $2  million  cut,  and  is  applied  $22,132  million  from  the  so-called  trust  Jr;  i  n^Vnm^«   i«   ™  V,.«hc    . 

to  the  large  river  basin  studies.    It  is  a  funds  account.    The  largest  part  of  that  JfhifioHn^«i  nnthnriJl  Tn  a^oT^Su' 

real  cut.    We  have  many  cuts  applied  authorization  for  expenditure,  of  course.  °^i^*"?S      ^^^J^^^^i^^    \^*L.l?iL 

throughout  the  bill.    But  $2  million  out  is  in  the  social  security  trust  fund.    Then  ,v,    ,        ,  »^™^»w  »  ,     school   districU.- 

of  $30  million  certainly  is  not  to  be  con-  there  are  other  trust  funds  such  as  the  f^!  legislation  that  is  presently  pendhn 

sidered  drastic.  raUroad  retirement  fund  and  the  unem-  ^1°''^  }^^  Committee  on  Education  ud 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    There  is  a  pretty  ployment  compensation  trust  fund.  ^f}^l  ^/i'^^n     ,^  P'^efnt  formuUfor 

considerable  volume  of  projects  await-  An  expenditure  llmitaUon  is  estab-  f^f^,^.  federally  impacted  schoo   di^ 

ing  Federal  participation,  is  there  not?  llshed  in  the  bUl  for  salaries  and  expenses  ^l^^^^-  including  construction,  total*  trh 

Mr.  POGARTY.     Yes.  there  is.  of  these  various  agencies  but.  In  addl-  °^"7  ^?^*..??""°'2^,.*^  .f^"f***.^!?' 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  thank  the  gen-  tion,  they  are  authorized  to  spend  vast  receive  for    New  obligational  authoritjr." 

tleman.  sums  from  these  trust  accounts   during  ^"  addition  to  that,  there  is  H.R.  im 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  fiscal  year  1964.  for  payments  to  bene-  Pending  before  the  Committee  on  Edo- 

gentleman  yield?  flciaries.     So  we  are  really  considering  ca"on  and  Labor.    That  particular  bffl 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     I  yield.  here  an  expenditure  program  in  excess  *dds  a  total  of  $1,215  million  of  new  ob- 

Mr.  GROSS.     Do  we  understand  the  of  $28  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964.    This  is  Ji^ational     authority     for    fiscal    1964 

gentleman  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  the  lai'gest  bill,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  '^^*^  ^  ^^^  included  in  this  bUl,  'but  it 

cutback  in  funds  for  research  and  var-  defense  appropriation  bUl.  that  will  be  ^^  P^'"^  °^  ^"^  "^^^  obUgational  author- 

ious  studies  such  as  the  study  of  the  nat-  considered  by  the  House  of  Representa-  '^y"  J^^"^^^  carried   in   the   President! 

ural  behavior  or  interpersonal  relation-  tives  in  this  session  of  Congress.  $108  billion  budget, 

ships  of  husband  and  wife,  things  of  If  you  wUl  look  over  the  President's  ^"  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  net 

that  sort?  budget  document  for  1964.  you  will  find  hospital  construction  program  pending 

Mr.     POGARTY.     These    were    gone  in  that  document  summary  tables  of  es-  before  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and 

over  in  the  committee.     Some  of  these  timates  of  obllgaUons  and  expenditures  Poreien  Commerce  and  the  medical  edn- 

things  were  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  from     the     general     revenues     of     the  cation     program    which    has    recentlj 

a  year  ago  and  2  years  ago.  Treasiiry.  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  but 

Mr.  GROSS.     But  there  has  been  a  The  total  new  obUgational  requests  for  ^^  "°^  *^^"  passed  by  the  Senate,   to 

cutback  in  funds  for  this  purpose.     Is  the  Departments  of  Health.  EducaUon.  ^^^^  particular  area  we  find  aboutllW 

that  correct?  and  Welfare  and  Labor  and  related  agen-  »ni"*on    of    authority    to    approprijje 

Mr.  POGARTY.     Yes.     Some  of  the  cies  in  the  President's  budget  transmls-  'unds,  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  wn 

members  of  the  committee  have  asked  sion  is  over  $7.7  billion.  which  we  have  before  us  today, 

questions  similar  to  those  asked  by  the  Some  of  you  may  ask  why  does  our  Running  through  these  programs  wt 

gentleman  this  year,  last  year,  and  2  report  show  only  $5,759  million  being  re-  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^*^^  legislation  pendinc 

years  ago.  quested  when  the  budget  transmission  ^°^  payments  for  mihtary  service  credtti 

Mr.  GROSS.     In  other  words,  we  can  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ^   ^^^  ^<^'*^   security   program  wWtt 

be  assured  that  we  are  not  going  to  waste  called  for  this  much  higher  figure.  would  amount  to  $63  million  in  new  oo- 

more  fimds  on  this  kind  of  foolishness.  One  reason  is  that  there  are  a  few  'i^ational  requests  if  this  legislation  ii 

Mr.  POGARTY.     In  the  field  of  re-  programs  that  come  under  the  jurisdic-  enacted  Into  law. 
search  there  are  a  number  of  things  I  tion  of  other  subcommittees  but  the  main  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  paymenti 
do  not  understand  myself.     They   are  reason  for  that  is  that  in  the  budget  of  military  service  credits  to  the  rail- 
given  peciillar  names,  but  many  that  transmission  of  the  President,  when  he  road  retirement  fund,  and  this  partlcu- 
sound  peculiar  turn  out  to  be  good,  very  requested  this  Congress  for  $108  billion  lar  request  amounts  to  $11,658,000. 
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«e  haw  legislation   pending   in   the     beyond   the   direct   control   of   the   countv      »    ^ 
ROOM  Of  RepresenUtives  to  authorize  a     ^x^^d  of  supervi^ws.  ^     %  P^^P^r  responsibility  of  the  Federal 

^J^Tprogram  for  maternal  and  chUd     ^  ^"^  sute  depu-tment  of  public  wvifare     i^^^J^®^*-    ^  ^^^^  ^  "^^  question  in 

"^^     -.»v4/M>a  Wnv      thof       noi^l<M,1..        ha*  establlched  rulM  ■.nH   r*<ni1<>Mr.n.  «^.  4^1..        this  bill  It  is  not  Whpthpr  onrkno-h   m/tn<»r 


agoBB 

I^  program  for  maternal  and  chUd 
^giiHh  services.  For  that  particular 
^gggnm.  if  authorized.  'New  obllga- 
UQoai  authority"  would  be  increased  by 
^additional  $17  million  in  1964. 

I  go  through  a  few  of  these  to  show 
yon  that  these  new  programs,  new  pro- 
yggtg  to  be  started  in  this  session  of  the 
If  the  requests  of  the  Presl- 


this  bill  It  is  not  whether  enough  money 
has  been  appropriated  but  how  much  too 
much  has  been  recommended  for  appro- 
priation as  far  as  sewage  treatment  plant 
construction  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  just  look  at  this 
so-called  slowdown  that  was  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma     Not 


department  of  public  w«uive 

na«  establUhed  rulee  and  regxUatlons  for  the 
flxlng  of  Balaries  of  employees  In  the  county 
welfare  department  (Wl«.  Adm  Code  PW- 
PA  10,  sees.  10.04  and  10.25-10.30) ;  and 

Whereas,  the  salaries  paid  to  county  wel- 
fare  department    employees   are   so   out   of 
proportion  to  salaries  paid  other  county  em- 
ployees having  comparable  the  same  or  even 
OoBgnaA,  if  the  requests  of  the  Presl-     *  greater  reeponslbiuty;  and  «.r  w^c  Kcuwciimn  irom  UKiahoma.     Not 

MTare  afBrmatlvely  acted  upon  by  the        whereas,  with^  these  existing  conditions,     ^^^  ^^  we  providing  the  same  amount 
2^  and  the  Senate,  would  add  to  this     do  not'' h«t^*i«r  "",*°?^  governing  bodies     o^  money  that  was  provided  in  1963  for 

llr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  been  cut  by         Whereas,  generally  speawne  iSi  legislators  f  h^^  *?n^"''.,^°'"'"  Program,  under 

5J  percent    I  read  on  the  news  ticker  '*«™  ^  8°  along  with  the  state  department  vL  1    «.'        ^]^on  that  we  appropri- 

.  fev  minutes  ago  that  there  are  some  °'  P"''"*=  welfare  and  continue  to  give  them  f  ,   ^rf*  ^^^'  ♦**  million  of  that  went 

Moplc  questioning  one  of  the  cuts  made  I?°?  rulemaking  powers,  etc..  which  is  en-  into  this  type  of  construction. 

Suite  blU  that  has  to  do  with  grants  ernm^r/"°«L''*'"  ""*  oP"a"on  Of  good  gov-  The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 

Sstate.  for  public  assistance,     wl  have  "^h^r^ksTou  cannot  have  a  merit  system  exS""   ''°"^    "^^"^   "^   ^^^^'^ 

liurvejr  going  on  throughout  the  United  plan  on  a  statewide  level  and  l2^  j aJ-  to  «,^  Err    T  ATOT^      »*      ^^.   . 

states  which  has  been  financed  through  smaller  counties  and  t^e  S^paye™  to?t  «e  m^if  ^^H^U,  ^;  Chairman.  I  yield 

our  committee.     The   first  survey  was  Paj^B  the  buu  for  lo^u^ute   anS  p^!  °^^^^'^  additional  5  minutes. 

Mde  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  ^"^  Oovernments:  So  be  it  „.r^__r?r*?^*'*'  ^^^.ot^er  day  in  the 

..ii  «•  fAiinH  f.hnt  novmonfe  «rA..<>  k<,4_J  Ile30lx>ed,  That  ttie  legislators  take  necee 


lad  we  found  that  payments  were  being 
Bide  illegally  to  as  high  as  50  percent 
of  tbe  recipients  under  that  program.  In 
the  «pot  checks  which  have  been  so  far 
eam]3teted  throughout  the  United  States, 
le  have  found  in  some  sections  that 
tboae  on  relief  roles,  but  not  eligible  to 
receive  payments,  are  running  as  high 
tt  10  percent  In  one  State  to  14  percent 
In  another.  We  have  found  that  Ped- 
enl  offldals  carrying  on  this  particular 
pneram  have  been  pressuring  some  of 
the  SUtes  to  change  their  definlUons 
u  far  as  eligibility  Is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  found  that  in 
the  8Ute  of  Michigan,  which  has  had 

00  program  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  fathers,  when  the 
leflslature  went  forward  and  enacted 

1  program,  the  administration  here  dis- 
qaallfled  that  program  because  It  was 
Dot  liberal  enough. 

I  And  in  my  own  State,  increased  costs 
becauae  of  undue  centralization  of  rule- 
making and  the  adminlstraUve  powers 
Along  this  line  I  include  in  the  Record 
I  resolution  I  received  very  recently 

Tl»e  resolution  follows: 

RiSOLDTION    3 

B«>luUon    rescinding    rulemaking    powers, 
Bute  department  of  public  welfare 

Wbereas  under  section  46J2,  Wisconsin 
tfktutM.  there  U  hereby  created  a  county 
4»«rtment  of  public  welfare;  and 

Whereas,  In  Waupaca  County,  using  round 
Brw  we  have  an  expenditure  of  over 
rw.000  a  year;  and 

Wteeas  the  local  taxpayers  have  to  raise 
^  the  county's  share  of  the  above  appro- 
jrtoUon  upward  of  $125,000  to  carry  out  this 
•w»re  program:  and 

Wb«^.  due  to  Federal  and  SUte  aids 
noer  ttls  welfare  program  they,  the  Federal 
!«,if)r  Oovernments,  set  up  rules  and 
JJJUtlons  governing  the  county  welfare 
"^•rtnient:  and 

tJi"!"'  *^^  '*"^'"  practically  no  voice  In 
^matters  of  the  county  welfare  depart- 
"ttUby  the  local  governing  bodies;  and 

*a«eas.  In  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
J«tl  Of  1957,  book  No.  46,  on  page  139 
tLu:.»V^**  paragraphs  reads  as  follows: 
^^  matter  of  hiring  and  firing  county  wel- 
t«n  7^*'™*"'  employees,  therefore,  has 
^pretty  effectively  removed  from  the 
«^  control  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
"^  (**  OAO.  362,  266). 
ulL^l  "^«  «a»ons.  the  matter  of  wages 

"ynty  welfare  department  employees  Is 


sary  action  to  eliminate  this  unfairness  im- 
mediately, and  return  these  admlnlatraUve 
powers  to  the  local  governing  bodies  where 
they  so  rightfully  belong;   and  be  it  further 

Rex>lved,  That  the  legislators  in  Federal 
and  State  Oovernments  enact  laws  to  make 
this  Federal  and  State  aid  programs  more 
flexible,  so  as  local  units  of  government  can 
runcUon  more  economical,  without  being 
dictated  to  by  the  Federal  and  State  Oov- 
ernments; be  it  8tm  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  our  county  clerk  to  all  legisla- 
tors of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
representing  our  county,  district,  and  State, 
also  the  county  boards  assoclaUon, 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  particular  pro- 
grams are  to  be  administered  by  the 
States  and  financed  through  a  State- 
Federal  matohlng  program.  There  Is  no 
reason  whv  they  wlU  have  to  come  back 
to  the  Federal  Congress,  under  any  one 
Of  these  programs,  for  more  funds. 
There  are  sufflclent  funds  In  the  bill  for 
every  program  that  Is  presently  author- 
ized. 

No  additional  funds  wlU  be  needed  if 
there  is  proper  administration  of  these 
programs  in  each  of  the  States.     Cer- 


supplemental  appropriation  bill  we  ap- 
propriated another  $450  million  for  the 
accelerated  public  works  prc«ram.  of 
that  $450  million,  if  it  Is  approved,  and 
It  looks  like  it  will  be,  of  that  $450  mil- 
lion additional  appropriation  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  they 
have  earmarked  $71,750,000  for  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works.  So 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  slowing 
down  this  program  as  far  as  Federal  ap- 
propriations are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  supHwrt  the 
legislation  for  this  program,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Federal  Congress  has 
had  a  responsibility  in  this  area.  But 
the  charge  that  was  made  that  this  pro- 
gram is  being  slowed  down  by  the  cut 
in  the  President's  budget  of  $10  million 
is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  have  had  several 
inquiries  from  friends  of  mine  at  home 
concerning  the  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram, and  they  have  asked  me  to  support 
legislation  which  i§  now  before  the  Sen- 


ioi«i-    *!.  —  ~-~"  "*  "ic  omtcs.     i^er-     *cB*oi»tioii  wiucn  is  now  before  the  Sen- 


been  conducted,  the  one  completed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  spot  checks 

H?f  iJ^\^  '^^  "^^^^  1"  other  States  in 
this  Nation,  would  lead  any  reasonable 
person  to  decide  that  the  amount  of 
money  provided  In  this  bill  is  more  than 
enough  to  adequately  take  care  of  those 
individuals  who  are  truly  in  need  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  some  discus- 
sion when  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  rMr.FoGARTY]  was  speaking  about 
a  so-called  slowdown  in  the  water  pollu- 
tion program.  There  is  no  slowdown  as 
far  as  the  water  pollution  program'  Is 
concerned,  proposed  In  this  bill.  The 
amount  of   money  made   available  for 


believe,  a  $35  million  program  Initially 
with  an  additional  $10  million  axmually 
thereafter  under  some  sort  of  matohlng 
arrangement.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  the  legislaUon.  Can 
the  gentleman  teU  me  what  this  bill  pro- 
vides in  the  field  of  mental  retardation' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  should  be  very  happy 
to  supply  the  gentleman  with  the  figures 
that  we  have  on  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  mental  retardation 

Let  me  state  first  that  there  Is  a  bill 
pending  to  authorize  a  new  program  in 
the  field  of  mental  retardation.  Per- 
sonally, I  think  we  have  plenty  of  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books  to  take  care 
of  the  problem  of  mental  retardation. 


uQcta  ♦,.«.»f^„:.V       •'•—   »»oA«i,uic  ior    wi   wic  yiumem  01  mental  retardation. 


this  biU  is  $90  million,  the  same  level  that 
was  provided  for  in  1963.  We  merely  pro- 
vided the  Federal  funding  level  that  we 
provided  in  the  1963  program.  $90 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  of  us 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  se- 
rious questions  as  to  whether  the  con- 


is  so  broad  now  that  it  covers  a  dozen 
programs  in  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  new  legislation  is  needed,  but 
let  us  look  and  see  what  we  are  provid- 
ing In  this  bill  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation. 
In  this  bill  we  are  appropriating  ap- 


struct.o„  „,  sewage  treatment  ^anu  i^    pri.<materUrm1f>1o^XrpZ2L'?,; 
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This 


the  area  of  mental  retardation 
includes  grants  to  the  States. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  interrupt  the  gentleman?  I  know 
many  States — the  State  of  Washington 
and  I  believe  the  gentleman's  State  of 
Wisconsin — already  have  programs  in 
effect.  Does  the  appropriation  in  this 
bill  implement  those  State  programs? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes;  and  some  of  them 
are  on  a  matching  basis.  The  grand 
total  of  funds  as  far  as  this  program  is 
concerned  is  in  the  area  of  some  $80  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  Prom  trust 
funds  we  also  authorize  $75  million  to 
be  spent  in  this  general  field.  This  pro- 
gram is  being  increased  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  These  are  not  just 
programs  for  the  NIH? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Oh.  no.  These  are  not 
just  programs  for  the  NIH. 

These  include  the  State  programs.  Of- 
fice of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Office 
of  Education— just  about  all  the  Depart- 
ment's major  agencies.  NIH  has  the 
basic  responsibility  in  the  area  of  med- 
ical research  in  mental  retardation.  We 
have  some  very  outstanding  programs  be- 
ing carried  on  and  funding  In  that  area, 
/and  they  are  being  substantially  In- 
creased in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Is  It  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  that  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  bin  will  implement  the 
President's  Commission  that  made  the 
report  on  mental  retardation? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes.  I  believe  this  will 
implement  the  President's  Commission's 
report.  I  do  feel,  however,  as  far  as  the 
President's  Commission's  report  is  con- 
cerned that  that  Commission  did  not 
give  enough  recognition  to  many  of  the 
things  that  are  presently  being  carried  on 
in  the  field  of  mental  retardation. 

Our  committee  report  refers  to  this. 
We  are  somewhat  critical  of  the  failure  of 
the  Commission  to  take  into  account  the 
programs  that  the  Congress  has  already 
started  in  this  area  and  has  been  fund- 
ing. I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to 
page  8  of  our  report  where  the  subject  is 
discussed  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  elucidating  on  this 
problem. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  time  since  I  have  been  on  this 
subcommittee,  and  I  have  worked  on  this 
subcommittee  since  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
created,  that  we  have  come  in  with  any 
reductions  as  far  as  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  are  concerned.  This 
bill  does  reduce  certain  programs  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  is  making  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  by  exercising  better 
control  over  these  programs. 

It  is  assumed  that  as  far  as  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  are  con- 
cerned there  will  be  substantial  in- 
creases added  by  the  other  body.  Last 
year  I  brought  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill  back  in  disagreement  and  made 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  conference  re- 
port because  of  the  tremendous  additions 
that  were  placed  in  this  bill  when  it 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 
We  lost  that  roUcall  vote  last  year  by 
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committee  for  bringing  to  thia  »«.^ 
good  bUl.    I  am  sure  the  memtLS^  • 


some  17  votes.  The  other  body  undoubt- 
edly will  add  in  the  area  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  as  they  have  done 
every  year  for  many  years.  I  hope  that 
this  year,  if  the  other  body  will  not  yield 
to  our  position,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  those  17  votes  that  we  lost  last  year 
and  keep  this  program  at  an  adequate 
but  proper  level  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  have  a  question  in 
regard  to  the  decrease  of  some  $200  mil- 
lion in  the  payments  to  school  districts 
and  assistance  for  school  construction 
under  the  1963  appropriation,  as  shown 
on  page  55  of  the  committee  report. 
That  is  because  of  the  impacted  area  bill, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
one  of  the  items  that  is  pending  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
It  is  part  of  the  President's  original 
request  of  $7.7  billion  but  It  coiild  not 
be  considered  by  our  committee  because 
it  has  not  been  authorized.  I  hope  there 
are  modifications  in  that  program  and 
that  the  same  formula  that  is  presently 
used  is  not  continued. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  But  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  if  the  authori- 
2uition  for  that  program  does  come  out  of 
that  committee,  then  the  total  provided 
by  this  bill  as  compared  with  1963,  when 
you  get  the  supplemental  appropriation 
in,  would  exceed  1963? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  true.  It  does 
exceed  1963  in  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. We  cannot  show  that  here, 
though,  because  that  program  has  not 
been  authorized.  It  is  part  of  the  $1,700 
million  of  programs  still  pending.  As 
far  as  that  program  is  concerned,  it 
should  be  drastically  revised,  in  my 
opinion,  because  we  are  spending  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  money  in  the  area 
around  Washington.  D.C.,  that  are  not 
justified.  It  seems  to  me  that  program 
should  be  limited  somewhat. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  know  the  gentleman 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  is  op- 
posed to  that,  but  in  this  bill  in  the  same 
items  for  1963,  not  including  items  left 
out  such  as  the  impacted  areas,  would 
it  be  a  bigger  bill  than  1963? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  You  would  have  a  much 
bigger  bill  than  1963.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  very  clearly.  If  all  of 
these  requests  are  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, if  HR.  3000  is  approved,  and  if 
the  impacted  areas  bill  is  approved,  and 
the  others  I  mentioned,  you  would  have 
a  bill  that  is  $1,600  million  more  than 
in  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman's  analysis  of  this  bill  with 
great  interest.  He  has  given  the  House 
information  which  I  think  should  be 
given  on  every  bill  that  comes  before  this 
House. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  part 
in  reducing  this  budget  by  $309  million. 
I  commend  the  membership  of  the  entire 


earin 
gentleman    from     Rhode    laianj'  (n. 


the  House  wUl  agree  that  thisTr 
bill  after  hearing  our  able  chairmi,*?!!^ 
gentleman    from     Rhode    T_i_r^^we 


PoGARTYj,  explain  the  biU  and  th«,T^ 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  ]? 
I  only  hope  that  when  the  biU  t^^J: 
by  the  other  body  and  goes  to  contm^ 
that  the  House  figures  wm^^, 
substantially.  *^'''»U 

Mr.  LAIRD.    I  thank  the  Kentu* 
from  Iowa  for  his  comments       ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  baUn* 
of  my  time.  "^imaet 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  mlnut«  m 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr  Bo»i 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  b5o«\^ 
ing  into  the  matter  that  I  have  preiS 
to  speak  on  here  today  I  should  llk*t« 
say  I  think  this  committee  has  do^,* 
excellent  job  in  these  cuts  of  $30«bi5i 
lion,  as  I  think  some  of  the  other  c^ 
mittees  also  have  done  excellent  Jotam 
their  cuts,  and  cuts  that  have  b^ 
made  on  this  whole  budget  that  the  hS 
ident  said  "could  not  be  cut."  We  1^ 
now  had  cuts  of  9  percent  on  one  hUL  j 
peit5ent  in  another.  12  percent  in  another 
and  now  5%  percent  on  this  bill,  whkh 
demonstrates  I  think  very  clearly  tbtt 
budgets  can  be  cut,  and  I  think  •£ 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  people  are 
beginning  to  hear  from  the  folks  back 
home,  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  wtnt 
budget  cuts  and  there  are  going  to  be 
some  cuts,  and  they  are  going  to  be  mr 
substantial  by  the  time  this  sessloD  L 
over. 

I  should  like  to  express  the  ai^red*. 
tion  of  those  of  us  who  have  aooepted 
some  responsibility  here  to  cut  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  I  h«d  in- 
tended to  speak  on  today  and  which  I 
had  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Hook 
last  week  is  a  matter  that  has  to  do 
with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  tad 
the  State  employment  services  that  ait 
now  creating  a  manpower  monopoly 
This  is  a  matter  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  criticism  of  this  committee, 
may  I  say  hurriedly,  nor  Is  It  in  crit- 
icism of  anyone  in  the  Congress.  But 
I  think  it  is  time  that  this  House  begu 
to  take  a  look  at  this  agency  and  whit 
they  are  doing  with  the  dollars  that  art 
being  appropriated  for  them  and  try  to 
get  them  back  on  the  track  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  be  doing. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  I  think  the 
most  important  thing  facing  the  Nation 
today  is  the  question  of  unemploymeot 
We  should  make  every  effort  we  can  to 
see  that  people  get  back  Into  pennanent 
employment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
State  employment  agencies  and  the  VS. 
employment  agency  have  this  respon- 
sibility. But  they  are  not  working  with 
the  unemployed  to  the  extent  I  think 
they  should  and  to  the  extent  to  wWd> 
this  Congress  is  making  appropriations. 

USES MAKPOWnt    MONOPOLT 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  classified 
advertisement  from  the  Cleveland  Plato 
Dealer  listing  a  number  of  very  deaiiabk 
professional  positions  for  which  help  i» 
wanted. 

The  first  item  on  the  list  Is  for  a  pro- 
fessional   open-hearth    superintendent 
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wbo  Is  willing  to  locate  in  Argentina 
where  there  is  a  job  that  would  pay 
$23,754  per  year. 

Dropping  down  an  item,  there  is  an 
offer  of  $14,000  per  year  for  a  Job  analyst 
gnd  trainer  who  is  willing  to  relocate  In 
Tanganyika,  Africa,  and  someone  In 
Florida  wishes  to  hire  an  administrator 
St  $12,000  per  year. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  advertise- 
Hjent  only  because  I  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  the  Ohio  State  Employment 
service  is  recruiting  for  positions  of  this 
^d.  It  is  unlikely  that  people  capable 
of  filling  these  positions  are  unemployed, 
gnd.  even  if  they  were,  they  should  be  in 
t  position  financially  and  educationally 
to  conduct  their  own  job  research.  Yet 
here  was  an  advertisement  costing  some 
)S5  of  public  funds  to  recruit  highly 
talented  individuals  for  a  number  of 
well-paid  positions  including  one  in 
South  America  and  one  in  Africa. 

This  and  other  advertisements  of 
stmilar  nature  led  me  to  make  inquiries 
which  have  revealed  that  60  percent  of 
the  people  who  were  placed  by  the  State 
igeacies  connected  with  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  last  year  were  people 
already  employed. 

Only  40  percent  of  those  placed  were 
unemployed. 

In  short.  I  find  that  the  Employment 
Senrlce  no  longer  is  primarily  interested 
to  serving  the  unemployed,  the  function 
for  which  the  agency  was  established. 
Instead,  it  is  building  a  new  empire  of 
KTVice  to  the  employed  and  to  business 
tod  industry  that  is  In  search  of  skilled 
and  professional  people. 

At  a  time  when  everyone  in  and  out 
of  Government  agrees  that  unemploy- 
ment is  the  principal  economic  and  so- 
cial problem  of  the  day,  the  agency  that 
has  always  been  charged  with  helping 
the  unemployed  to  find  work  has  turned 
its  back  on  them. 

While  an  administration  elected  to 
office  on  the  promise  to  cure  unemploy- 
ment still  struggles  unsuccessfully  to  find 
>  cure,  the  Employment  Service  is  head 
over  heels  in  the  business  of  college 
placements,  professional  placements,  re- 
eniiting  to  fill  labor  shortages  and  re- 
lated activities  for  people  who  ah-eady 
hive  jobs  or  who  certainly  do  not  need 
tHe  aid  of  the  U.S.  Government  or  of 
the  50  States  in  order  to  find  jobs. 

The  Cleveland    advertisement    is    no 
isolated  example. 

I  have  here  a  scrapbook  several  inches 
thick  showing  examples  of  expensive 
Classified  advertising  placed  by  the  vari- 
«is  State  employment  services,  in  line 
with  the  policy  dictated  by  the  USES 
here  in  Washington,  advertising  profes- 
«Jnal  and  skUled  positions.  Also  in- 
lauded  In  this  scrapbook  are  the  adver- 
Usements  placed  by  these  agencies  in 
tfie  yellow  pages  of  the  phone  books  of 
We  Nation,  and  I  have  another  scrap- 
W*  equally  heavy  that  is  filled  with 
ownples  of  the  expensive  brochures  and 
Pwnphlets  pointing  out  that  the  Em- 
£^l?^  Service  is  a  placement  agency 
or  better  jobs  for  those  who  already 
^  employed. 

^e  Ohio  advertisements  claim  that 
were  is  "no  charge  for  placement  serv- 
«  If  you  deal  with  Ohio  State  Employ- 
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ment  Service.    In  some  of  the  ads  there 
is  a  legend  proclaiming  that  "no  fee  is 
charged"  or  that  it  is  a  "no-fee  agency." 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  activities 
or  this  agency  are  supported  by  taxes 
levied  against  the  employers  of  the  Na- 
tion.   These  are  public  funds.    And  when 
the    Ohio    State    Employment    Service 
pirates  a  trained  employee  from  an  in- 
dustry in  order  to  give  him  a  better  job 
in  that  industry,  it  is  conducting  the  op- 
eration on  funds  paid  by  the  original  em- 
ployer and  others  who  certainly  never 
thought  that  the  money   they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  by  reason  of  the  unem- 
ployment   compensation    laws    will    be 
used  to  pirate  employees. 

The  Cleveland  help  wanted  page  re- 
veals other  aspects  of  this  new  bureau- 
cratic empire. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  register  for 
work  and   receive  your  unemployment 
compensation  check  in  the  same  place 
No.  indeed.    The  agency  must  now  main- 
tam  two  or  three  oflBces.  in  a  sort  of  a 
class  system  that  segregates  the  unem- 
ployed from  the  man  who  has  a  job. 
I  For  example,  in  Cleveland,  according 
to  this  advertisement,  the  professional 
clerical,  and  sales  people  who  wish  bet- 
ter jobs  apply  at  an  offlce  at  623  St  Clair 
Street   N.     The   industrial   and   service 
workers  must  go  to  an  offlce  at  2400  Eu- 
clid Avenue. 

Another  advertisement,  this  one  from 
Akron,  reveals  that  these  superemploy- 
ment  agencies  are  very  well  staffed     I 
find     that    Mr.    Jaqua    will    Interview 
candidates  for  three  positions  listed  in 
the  ad.     Mr.  Nemeth  is  responsible  for 
the  next  four.    Mr.  Hawkins  will  talk  to 
you  If  you  wish  to  fill  a  spot  for  an  ex- 
perienced  linoleum   layer.     Repairmen 
see  Mr.  Quier.    Applicants  for  10  other 
jobs  are  advised  to  contact  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton.    And  for  the  women.  Mrs.  MartUi 
Mrs.  Greer.  Mrs.  Smith.  Mrs.  Robinson' 
and  Mrs.  Sharkey  will  do  the  interviews. 
I  submit  that  we  do  not  need  to  use  pub- 
lic funds  to  maintain  a  staff  of  these 
dimensions  to  help  employed  people  in 
Akron  find  new  jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  do 
not  need  a  public  agency  to  help  em- 
ployed people  find  better  jobs.  Employed 
people  have  been  finding  their  o\vt.  op- 
portunities for  advancement  for  many 
years,  and  if  they  need  help  they  have 
avaUable  to  them  the  expert  services  of 
many,  many  private  free-enterprise  per- 
sonnel agencies. 

It  would  be  unbelievable,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  evidence  at  hand,  that  the 
USES  and  the  50  State  agencies  are  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  to  establish  1  cen- 
tral manpower  agency  to  be  in  charge 
of  aU  the  hiring  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  are  determined  to  put 
the  private  enterprise  agencies  out  of 
business. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  last  statement 
may  I  say  that  this  attitude  was  clearly 
expressed  by  Mr.  Milton  Davidson,  of  the 
•Toledo,  Ohio,  office  in  a  television  inter- 
view. Asked  if  his  agency  were  not  In 
competition  with  private  enterprise  Mr 
Davidson  replied: 

I  have  no  compunction  about  competing 
with  private  employment  agencies,    i  want 
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to  make  It  very  uncomfortable  for  these  fee- 
charging  agencies. 

And,  may  I  add,  as  I  develop  this  sub- 
i^^J  J^"'  ^^^^  y°"  evidence  that  the 
ubES  also  has  engaged  in  unwarranted 
competition  with  non- fee-charging  agen- 
cies such  as  the  placement  boards  of 
American  colleges  and  universities. 

NEGLECTING    UNEMPLOTXD 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  US 
Employment  Service  is  cheating  the  un- 
employed who  should  be  its  primary  con- 
cern It  has  contributed  nothing  to  the 
effort  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  soluUon  to  our  pressing  prob- 
lems of  unemployment.  It  is  bUssfully 
ignoring  this  problem  while  setting  out 
to  establish  itself  as  the  central  man- 
power agency  of  our  Nation,  and  I  think 
we  had  better  call  a  halt  to  this  activity 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  a  review  of 
the  legislaUve  history  of  the  USES  will 
support  my  contention  that  its  primary 
responsibility  is  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed. 

Although  USES  was  originally  estab- 
hshed  in  1918.  it  was  not  unUl  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  of  1933  that  It  became 
a  vital  and  important  agency. 

Unfortunately,  the  language  of  this 
act  is  rather  vague  and  general,  giving 
the  USES  ample  room  for  interpretation 
to  support  the  ambiUons  of  the  empire 
builders.  But  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  enacted  and 
refer  even  casually  to  the  reports  and 
debates,  it  becomes  clear  beyond  doubt 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  was  to  estab- 
llsh  an  agency  to  help  people  who  were 
out  of  work . 

To  see  this  legislation  in  historical  per- 
spective, one  must  remember  that  the 
fooo^  ^fP^^f ^o"  reached  its  depths  in 
1933.  Nearly  13  million  Amerlcans- 
24  8  percent  of  the  labor  force— were 
without  jobs.  ^«r— were 

Unemployment  was  the  issue  that  gave 
everyone  concern  and  It  was  the  issue 
that  Congress  wished  to  meet  with  the 
enactment  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
The  intent  of  Congress  is  apparent  In 
Uie  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  which  read: 

We  have  in  the  proposed  bill,  then,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  set  up  to  work  in  the  various 
states  In  cooperation  with  the  State  employ- 
ment agencies  for  the  purpose  of  reduclnR 
unemployment  and  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  labor  conditions  throughout  the 
States. 

The  report  of  the  House  committee 
said: 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  feels  thnt 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  wUl  do  much 
to  bring  about  desired  results  in  helping  to 
relieve  the  unemployment  situation  through 
the  country  by  providing  employment  serv- 
Ices  whereby  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  may  work  In  harmony  and  avoid 
duplication  of  effort. 


The  same  theme  runs  through  many 
many  speeches  in  House  debate. 

My  predecessor.  Representative  Thom 
said : 

I  feel  very  friendly  to  this  legislation  and 
I  hope  the  system  will  be  officered  by  men  of 
vision  and  competency,  so  that  It  shall  be- 
come not  merely  a  system  to  provide  a  few 
Jobs  for  employment  agency  clerks,  but  that 
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the  staff  will  consist  of  men  who  are  prin- 
cipally interested  In  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment. 


Representative  Truax  said : 

The  greatest  problem  In  all  of  our  minds 
has  been  the  unemployment  problem. 

Congressman  Wood  said : 

It  is  very  necessary  that  some  tribunal  or 
some  agency  or  instrumentality  of  govern- 
ment be  set  up  that  will  systematically  fer- 
ret out  among  various  industries  the  Jobs 
that  win  be  suited  to  those  who  are  unem- 
employed  who  happen  to  b«  skilled  in  a  cer- 
tain line  of  employment.  To  my  mind  that 
is  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
the  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CiXLER]  said: 

Senator  Wagner  has  labored  long  to  bring 
this  bill  about.  It  was  part  of  his  original 
program  to  alleviate  suffering  and  misery 
caused  by  unemployment  and  the  displace- 
ment of  labor  by  machinery. 

Representative  Condon  said : 
The  problem  of  unemployment  is  a  per- 
manent one  In  this  country,  In  my  opinion. 
For  that  reason  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  has  brought  back 
this  bin  that  deals  so  fully  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Representative  Weideman  said : 
I  hope  the  men  who  have  been  out  of  work 
longest   will    be    given   the   first   chance    to 
secure  employment  under  this  bUl. 

Representative  Cochran  said: 
I  do  not  think  we  can  spend  too  much 
money  to  place  unemployed  in  Jobe. 

Obviously,  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
1933  when  it  passed  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  revitalizing  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  was  to  find  a  solution  to  the  un- 
emplojrment  problem.  In  1934,  a  year 
after  enactment  of  the  legislation,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Employment  Service 
described  USES  "as  essentially  the  cen- 
ter of  the  National  Recovery  Act"  and 
said  that  "only  through  the  existence  of 
a  properly  constituted  Employment 
Service  could  effective  placements  be 
made  in  the  tremendous  public  works 
pi^jects  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." In  line  with  this  description 
and  with  the  clear  intent  of  Congress, 
the  USES  served  primarily  to  find  open- 
ings for  unemployed  persons  during  the 
remainder  of  that  decade. 

EMPIRE    BUnj)ING 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  agency  has 
now  departed  from  its  proper  concern 
with  the  unemployed.  The  original  pur- 
pose has  been  subverted  without  legis- 
lative action  by  an  administrative  inter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  degree  to  which  congressional  in- 
tent has  been  bureaucratically  distorted 
is  apparent  from  a  recent  letter  written 
by  Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  and  Ad- 
ministrator of  USES. 

Mr.  Goodwin  states  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  was  "to  give 
effect  to  public  recognition  of  the  need 
for  an  Employment  Service  to  serve 
workers  and  employers  in  all  Industries 
in  all  sections  of  the  country."  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  strange  indeed  that  the  legis- 
lation effecting  that  recognition  men- 


tions "employers"  only  in  section  10  in 
connection  with  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council.  In  section  3  which  delineates 
the  purpose  of  the  bill,  the  word  "em- 
ployer" is  conspicuously  absent. 

Mr.  Goodwin  also  maintains  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice is  "to  provide  a  placement  service  to 
everyone  legally  qualified  to  work  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  employed 
or  unemployed."  While  the  phrase  "le- 
gally qualified"  comes  verbatim  from  the 
language  of  the  bill,  the  disclaimer  about 
employment  status  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  legislation. 

Admittedly,  the  wording  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act  is  broad,  but  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  to  the  extent  that  Mr. 
Goodwin  does  is.  to  say  the  least,  highly 
imaginative.  Yet  he  must  if  he  is  to  pre- 
sent any  justification  in  law  for  the  "Em- 
ployment services  activities"  that  I  dis- 
cussed in  my  opening  remarks  and  on 
which  I  would  like  to  enlarge. 

Mr.  Goodwin  told  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  1962: 

Our  greatest  effort  this  last  year  has  been 
in  initiating  a  major  overall  improvement 
and  the  buildup  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service. 

We  feel  that  the  local  public  employment 
office  must  of  necessity  be  the  focal  point  of 
the  manpower  efforts  of  the  community. 
These  manpower  centers  should  be  searching 
for  and  constantly  aware  of  developments 
which  are  affecting  employment  and  unem- 
ployment in  a  community. 

The  local  employment  office  should  lead 
In  mobilizing  action  on  manpower  problems 
of  communitywlde  concern. 

They  should  collect  and  provide  commu- 
nity leaders  with  occupational  and  labor 
market  data  for  use  in  planning  school  cur- 
riculums  and  training  of  all  types. 

Since  late  in  the  spring  of  1961  we  have 
been  intensively  engaged,  as  I  have  said,  in 
improving  the  Employment  Service.  Last 
year  this  committee  approved  and  Congress 
subsequenUy  appropriated  •26,421.000  to  add 
another  4,100  positions  in  the  Employment 
Service,  and  funds  for  another  169  positions 
In  the  Bureau. 

This  statement  clearly  indicates  the 
tremendous  recent  growth  of  USES  and 
suggests  ominously  the  intent  of  USES 
to  assume  increasing  control  of  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  allocation.  Paren- 
thetically, let  me  say  that  I  am  pleased 
the  committee  this  year  recommends  no 
fuither  expansion  of  the  service. 

ACTIVITIES    OF    USES 

Although  this  agency  makes  public  so 
little  data  on  its  operations  that  an 
exact  determination  of  its  recent  ac- 
tivities is  impossible,  sufBclent  evidence 
is  available  to  outline  the  story.  It  is 
relatively  simple,  as  the  following  sug- 
gests, to  see  what  USES  Is  not  doing. 

The  trend  of  the  USES  budget  has 
been  steadily  upward  and  has  sky- 
rocketed In  the  last  several  years.  The 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1963  is 
roughly  double  that  for  1957.  Yet  the 
expenditure  of  increasing  amoimts  of 
money  every  year  has  done  nothing  to 
solve  our  basic  labor-force  problems. 
For  example,  the  trend  of  unemploy- 
ment is  obviously  upward  and  a  par- 
ticularly significant  indicator,  the  aver- 
age duration  of  unemployment,  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  decade. 


^prUso 


In  this  period  of  a  steadily  wot««.i- 
employment  picture,  the  acUvlUes!^ 
Employment  Service  are  not  hi?" 
pace  with  the  problems,  let  alonTSS? 
mg  solve  them.  The  number  of  nuST" 
ments  made  each  year  by  DsHa  i?" 
varied  only  slightly  in  the  past  in -i* 
with  just  about  the  same  numJ?i!I 
placements  in  1962  as  in  1953  ^^  « 

Obviously.   USES   is  not  devotln.  .♦ 
rapidly   expanding  efforts  to  th#  f^ 

i?*l?^°7i'^.P"^^^°»  °^  unempioym^' 
If  the  USES  is  not  devoting  iteetf  fSf" 
time  to  the  unemployed,  it  must  be  aiuL 
in  other  areas  of  manpower  aUoosSr 
as  I  have  indicated  earUer.  ToX^ 
tent  that  this  is  true.  USES  is  bSw^ 
Its  new  empire  at  the  expense  of  thleZ? 
hons  of  American  breadwinners  who*L 
without  work  and  who  have  every  rw! 
to  expect  first  call  on  the  services  of  t^ 
agency.  *»  w  ina 

I  have  already  stated  that  appnai 
""^^'l  60  percent  of  the  placeSSi 
made  by  USES  last  year  were  of  aerSI 
already  employed  who  sought  to  heS 
themselves.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  mTTf 
thority  for  this  statement.  He  has  writ." 
ten  that  "three  out  of  five  new  hires  to 
employed  workers  changing  Jobs." 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  thit 
this  is  the  area  in  which  USES  wlsh« 
to  continue  to  expand,  and  as  I  have  in- 
dicated.  It  is  doing  so  in  many  ways. 

One  of  the  projects  it  is  pushing  in- 
stead  of  helping  the  imemployed,  is  an 
expanded  professional  placement  sen- 
ice.    Cloaked  in  the  mantle  of  encourw- 
ing   "the   continuing  development  v4 
progress  of  not  only  the  United  States 
but  the  entire  free  world."  the  Employ- 
ment  Service   is  busily  recruiting  ip. 
plicants  from  scientific  and  profession*] 
fields,  including  nurses,  teachers,  end. 
neers,  and  many  others,  to  fill  its  rostm. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  adver- 
tisements in  Cleveland  for  profesiiooil 
persons  to  relocate  in  Africa  and  Argen- 
tina.   This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  kind 
of  work  USES  is  pushing  at  the  expcnie 
of  the  unemployed.    And,  as  I  have  said, 
the  unemployed  are  not  welcome,  one 
may   judge,  In   the  separate  offices  to 
serve  professional  people  that  are  beii« 
set  up  in  new  quarters  suitably  located 
and  equipped.    As  it  is  explained  in  Em- 
ployment Security  Review  for  April  1M3: 
The  image  of  the  EmplojTnent  Service  li 
also   being  changed   by  providing  spadoui, 
well-lighted,    and    well-fumlshed    quartai 
which  win  be  attractive  to  professional  ip- 
pUcants. 

Under  the  aegis  of  professional  place- 
ment, USES  has  set  up  numerous  nunei 
registries  operating  on  a  24 -hour  baiii, 
established  centralized  teachers'  agen- 
cies, and,  in  general,  made  a  tremendous 
effort  to  help  those  who  should  be  mnt 
able  to  help  themselves. 

A  special  convention  placement  aery^ 
ice  has  been  organized  in  which  USES 
personnel  cooperate  with  a  professional 
society  to  assist  in  the  pirating  of 
employees  which  frequently  takes  place 
at  national  convention*.  The  Senrlce 
boasts : 

Over  four  dozen  conventions  ot  natlir^ 
societies  have  received  convention  plaoflMBt 
services  during  recent  year*  •  •  •  10  man 
are  already  scheduled  for  th«  eomlnff  jmL 
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It  lists  as  some  of  its  objectives  for  the 
professional  program: 

Approaching  a  greater  number  of  profes- 
(lonal  peopl*  through  their  aocleties  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  more  favorable  impres- 
^on  or  the  Employment  Service. 

publish  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward 
the  Employment  Service  among  those  who 
ut  leaders  In  education,  from  the  primary 
icbool  through  the  university  level. 

More  sctlve  promotion  of  convention  place- 
njent  service,  particularly  with  large  organi- 
jaUons  that  have  never  used  it. 

stimulating  employer  relations  programs 
to  derelop  openings  for  professional  people. 

incouraglng  and  supporting  public  rela- 
tion* ftCtlvltles  of  the  States  to  enhance  op- 
portunities for  professional  people. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  see  how  these 
jctlvlties  can  do  anything  to  help  alle- 
viate our  sorry  unemployment  situation. 

COLLEGE    PI^CEMXNT 

Another  project  currently  being  ex- 
panded by  USES  at  the  expense  of  the 
unemployed  is  in  the  area  of  campus  re- 
cruiting. Traditionally  handled  satis- 
factorily by  college  placement  offices  in 
cooperation  with  corporate  personnel 
representatives  and  the  proper  mecha- 
nisms of  private  enterprise,  this  field  has 
been  strongly  invaded  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service. 

The  College  Placement  Council,  Inc., 
reports: 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  acting 
through  St.ate  employment  services  and  aided 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  Is  moving 
(trongly  into  the  field  of  professional  place- 
ment. This  movement  seriously  threatens 
Inftitutlonally  Bupp>orted  placement  offices  as 
they  now  exist. 

In  addition,  this  movement  has  long-range 
political  Implications  of  State  and  Federal 
control  of  employment  l)oth  professional  and 
nonprofessional  In  the  United  States. 

The  council  cites  the  example  of  Cali- 
fornia where  several  colleges  'have  sanc- 
tioned the  California  State  employment 
service  to  take  over  their  placements" 
and  where  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced "asking  that  all  professional  edu- 
cational employment  in  the  State  of 
California  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  USES."  Also  singled  out  for  com- 
ment is  a  university  in  Nebraska  which 
"has  the  Nebraska  Employment  Service 
usign  a  full-time  man  to  the  campus  to 
handle  both  placement  and  personnel." 

The  president  of  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity. Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  reported  in 
correspondence  with  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce : 

One  of  the  State  universities  in  Utah  has 
partially  abandoned  Its  responsibility  and 
prtTllege  in  the  placement  of  college  gradu- 
•tet.  It  did  so  by  bringing  a  full-time 
DSB  itafl  member  into  the  placement  of- 
ftceiat  no  cost  to  the  university. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  deeply  disturbed 
»bout  the  larger  problem  of  unwarranted 
nowth  of  this  Federal  bureau  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  taking  over  from 
private  enterprise  and  from  colleges  re- 
«Ponsibility  in  the  field  of  personnel  and 
placement,  counseling  and  testing. 

Concerned  about  this  unwarranted  in- 
^wion  of  the  Nation's  campuses,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  College  Placement 
CouncU  have  consulted  at  length  with 
L*»»r  Department  ofBcials. 


Here  is  the  Council's  report: 
Officers  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
however.  In  three  conferences  with  represent- 
atives of  the  College  Placement  CJouncll,  have 
remained  inflexible  in  their  determination: 
(1)  That  all  college  seniors  shall  be  registered 
with  the  State  employment  agencies;  (2) 
that  State  employment  agencies  shall  be  the 
sole  Judgre  as  to  whether  a  college  placement 
office  is  providing  adequate  service  or  wheth- 
er it  Is  deemed  to  require  supplementation 
by  State  employment  agency  personnel;  and. 
(3)  that  all  employers  shall  be  offered  a  free 
recruiting  service  wherein  State  employment 
agency  personnel  would  represent  such  em- 
ployers for  on-campus  recruiting  without  re- 
vealing the  identity  of  the  prospective  em- 
ployer to  the  placement  officer. 

This  monolithic,  bureaucratic  inflexi- 
bility can  only  be  described  as  frighten- 
ing in  its  nightmarish  resemblance  to  the 
manpower  methods  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

In  the  1963  hearings,  Mr.  Goodwin  was 
confronted  with  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  you  may  find  on  page  253  of  the 
hearings,  in  which  he  related  that  he  had 
been  approached  by  a  representative  of 
the  State  employment  service  relative  to 
using  its  facihties  in  Ueu  of  the  regular 
college  placement  service. 

In  commenting  on  the  letter,  Mr. 
Goodwin  said: 

We  have  had  a  policy  in  the  public  em- 
ployment service  for  many  years  that  where 
there  is  a  nonfee  charging  service  available, 
we  do  not  wish  to  compete  with  it.  Our 
basic  policy  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  put 
them  out  of  business. 

This  statement  is  interesting  for  two 
reasons : 

First,  it  contradicts  what  we  know  has 
been  an  effort  by  the  various  emplojmient 
services,  encouraged  by  Mr.  Goodwin's 
agency,  to  compete  with  and  in  fact  dis- 
place college  placement  services. 

Second,  by  makmg  plain  that  his 
agency  does  not  wish  to  put  the  nonfee- 
charging  agencies  out  of  business,  Mr. 
Goodwin  is  clearly  leaving  the  door  open 
for  competition  with  the  fee-charging 
agencies  and  I  am  certain  from  the 
mountains  of  evidence  I  have  seen  that  it 
is  his  intention  to  put  them  out  of  busi- 
ness if  he  can. 

EECBUrriNC 

Another  evidence  of  USES  expansion 
into  fields  that  can  be  of  little  or  no  as- 
sistance to  the  vast  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed is  the  great  Importance  that  the 
services  place  on  the  recruiting  func- 
tion. The  basic  and  most  Important 
manpower  problem  facing  this  coimtry 
is  a  shortage  of  Jobs,  yet  USES  devotes 
a  great  deal  of  Its  efforts  to  recruiting 
job  applicants — a  strangely  inverse  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  unemployment 
problem. 

Many  articles  In  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's Employment  Security  Review  de- 
scribe various  techniques  for  insuring  a 
fulsome  flow  of  applicants  into  local 
employment  offices.  One  details  the 
effectiveness  of  public  service  radio  an- 
nouncements and  gives  step-by-step  pro- 
cedures for  getting  local  radio  stations  to 
cooperate. 

Incidentally,  I  should  think  that  sta- 
tions would  be  most  unwilling  to  cooper- 


ate inasmuch  as  this  same  agency, 
spending  literally  millions  on  classified 
advertisements  in  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers, refuses  to  pay  for  advertising  on 
radio  stations.  This  was  called  to  my 
attention  by  a  radio  station  manager  in 
my  district  last  fall  and  it  was  not  until 
I  received  his  complaint  about  the  injus- 
tice of  using  only  the  newspapers  for 
advertising  that  my  Interest  in  this  new 
bureaucratic  empire  was  aroused. 

Another  technique  for  insuring  plenty 
of  recruits  is  called  closing  the  gate. 
This  means  that  employers  are  persuaded 
to  post  conspicuous  signs  at  their  plant 
entrances  stating  that  "applicants  for 
employment  will  please  apply  to  the 
state  employment  office."  In  this  latter 
case,  not  only  is  USES  actively  recruiting 
applicants  but  also,  to  whatever  extent 
this  technique  is  successful,  they  are 
creating  for  themselves  a  monopolistic 
control  of  the  local  labor  market. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Employment 
Officers  has  recommended: 

That  the  States  be  encouraged  to  (1)  ex- 
ercise ail  means  to  insiu-e  effective  recruit- 
ment of  job  applicants  including  the  use  of 
paid  advertising,  and  (2)  adopt  the  practice 
of  extending  Job  placement  service  to  all 
persons,  regardless  of  their  emplo3mient 
status. 

And  with  all  these  applicants  crowding 
into  employment  offices,  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Employment  Service,  which 
advertises  itself  as  "the  State's  largest 
employment  agency,"  made  the  United 
Press  International  wire  service  in  Feb- 
ruary when  it  advertised  for  200  addi- 
tional people  to  join  its  staff  as  inter- 
viewers. 

Of  course,  USES  must  also  recruit  em- 
ployers who  may  have  jobs  available — 
not  necessarily  jobs  that  can  be  mied 
from  the  rosters  of  the  tmemployed,  but 
jobs  for  engineers,  managers,  doctors  or 
anyone  at  all.  To  this  end,  USES  has  a 
very  active  program  to  persuade  employ- 
ers to  use  the  Employment  Service  for  all 
their  hiring.  This  Involves  special  team 
visits  to  employers  and  other  methods 
of  persuasion,  some  soft-sell,  others 
tougher. 

One  of  my  constituents  visited  by  an 
Employment  Service  man  who  was 
harshly  critical  of  private  employment 
agencies  became  incensed,  and  rightly 
so  at  this  newest  Government  encroach- 
ment on  private  enterprise.  I  hope  there 
are  many  others  who  feel  this  way. 

Another  example  is  a  circular  letter 
distributed  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Employment  Service  which  begins: 

On  your  payroll — without  charge — the 
largest,  most  experienced  personnel  depart- 
ment in  this  area. 

Yes,  you  do  have  a  personnel  department 
in  your  company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's 
one  of  the  best  equipped,  best  staffed  person- 
nel departments  in  this  area.  It's  your  State 
employment  office. 

A  more  direct  approach  is  evident  in  a 
notice  to  employers  issued  by  a  New 
York  City  union : 

Ab  of  Friday,  October  19,  1962,  local  11 's 
employment  office  wUl  be  under  the  super- 
vision Of  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service. 
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When  reqiiestlng  help,  whether  It  be 
steady  or  temporary  replacements,  you  must 
call  the  Nev  York  State  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 

Any  deviation  in  securing  help  from  the 
above  procedure  will  be  regarded  as  a  viola- 
tion of  your  ccmtract. 

One  explanation  of  the  USES  frenzied 
search  for  Job  applicants  may  be  foxind 
in  a  report  issued  in  January  1963,  on 
local  labor  shortages.  The  report  cites 
23.706  job  openings  across  the  country 
of  which  13,469  are  professional  or  man- 
agerial. 2,880  clerical  and  sales,  and  4,691 
skilled  workers. 

DANGEROUS  DIRECTIONS 

While  this  may  reveal  why  USES  wants 
applicants,  the  Service's  preoccupation 
with  labor  shortages  will  certainly  do 
little  to  help  the  millions  of  unem- 
ployed, most  of  whom  fall  into  the 
service,  semiskilled,  and  unskilled  labor 
categories. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  USES  dilutes  its  efforts  and  cheats 
the  imemployed  of  the  Nation. 

The  expansion  of  the  USES  into  the 
many  fields  I  have  described  creates  in- 
equities which  can  no  longer  be  ignored. 
They  are: 

First.  Public  money  is  used  to  help 
those  citizens  who  are  most  able  and 
should  be  most  willing  to  help  them- 
selves, at  the  expense  of  those  least  able 
to  help  themselves. 

Second.  Money  and  effort  is  being  di- 
verted from  the  Nation  s  No.  1  manpower 
problem  of  unemployment  to  areas  best 
described  as  "frills  and  extras"  and  to 
the  empire  builders  of  this  bureau. 

Third.  The  unemployed  are  placed  in 
direct  competition  for  whatever  job 
openings  exist  with  those  already  em- 
ployed— a  competition  in  which  the  un- 
employed, quite  naturally,  have  the 
cards  stacked  against  them. 

Fourth.  Inasmuch  as  the  money  fi- 
nancing USES  comes  completely  from 
a  paso-oll  tax  imposed  on  employers,  em- 
ployers are  not  only  paying  for  a  service 
to  employees  but  in  many  cases  are  also 
paying  an  agency  to  pirate  their  person- 
nel away  to  other  jobs. 

Fifth.  But  the  biggest  and  most  fright- 
ening problem  presented  by  USES  activ- 
ities is  found  in  its  tendency  toward  es- 
tablishing a  Government  monopoly  in 
labor  and  employment  matters  affecting 
private  enterprise. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that 
monopolistic  control  of  the  entire  labor 
force  is,  in  fact,  the  goal  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  under  Mr.  Goodwin's 
fiirection. 

In  an  article  entitled  "The  New  USES 
Charts  Its  Course,"  appearing  in  Em- 
ployment Security  Review,  we  read: 

We  must  reorient  our  program  thinking, 
widen  o\ir  perspective,  and  greatly  Improve 
our  operating  effectiveness.  We  must  oper- 
ate as  the  manpower  agency,  concerned  with 
all  aspects  of  human  resoxirce  development 
and  utilization  In  the  labor  market  and  In 
the  economy. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  employment  office 
In  each  locality  will  become  the  community 
manpower  center. 

Commenting  on  this  development.  Na- 
tion's Business  reported : 

If  a  new  Washington  plan  succeeds,  you 
might  have  to  get  that  promising  young  col- 


lege graduate  you  need  by  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment for  him.  All  it  will  take  Is  a  phone 
call  to  the  nearest  U.S.  employment  office. 

The  thinking  and  purpose  that  exists 
within  the  agency  is  revealed  in  remarks 
by  Bernard  Teets,  director  of  the  Colo- 
rado employment  service: 

We  are  not  living  In  a  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem, but  rather  operating  under  a  controlled 
economy — 

Mr.  Teets  has  said. 

In  5  years,  if  we  are  not  hampered  by  new 
restrictions  and  we  can  get  adequate  funds 
from  Congress,  well  be  handling  90  percent 
of  the  business — 

Says  Mr.  Teets. 

rEOEXAL    CONTROL 

Inasmuch  as  the  Employment  Service 
is  nominally  a  Joint  Federal-State  pro- 
gram, one  may  ask  how  the  centralized 
control  necessary  to  a  systematic  mo- 
nopolization of  manpower  allocation  can 
be  exercised.  The  answer  is  simple;  the 
Federal  Government  authorizes  state 
budgets  in  the  area  contingent  on  the 
State's  meeting  Federal  standards.  Con- 
sequently a  State  not  playing  the  game 
according  to  the  Labor  Department  rules 
quickly  finds  itself  without  funds.  This 
is  made  amply  clear  in  the  minutes  of  a 
meeting  of  State  employment  ser\'ice  di- 
rectors last  fall : 

Mr.  Teets  raised  a  question  of  whether 
there  was  any  real  accomplishment  in  dis- 
cussing the  need  for  funds  for  State  agency 
programs  with  the  Bureau  if  the  Bureau  is 
going  to  continue  a  practice  of  using  purse- 
strlng  control  to  require  the  States  to  follow 
Bureau  program  direction. 

This  Simple  yet  most  effective  form 
of  control  viitually  eliminates  the  States 
from  any  determination  of  Employment 
Service  policy  and  leaves  Washington 
in  the  driver's  seat. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  should 
use  some  of  the  same  purse-string  con- 
trol to  stop  this  misguided  tendency  in 
the  Federal  bureau. 

If  we  do  not,  the  agency  will  continue 
unchecked  for,  as  the  Ohio  director  has 
said,  the  State  agencies  are  In  no  txtsi- 
tion  to  resist  the  pressures  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  consolidate  its  control  of  the  Nation's 
manpower  through  USES,  the  conse- 
quences are  not  difficult  to  imagine. 
Naturally,  it  will  mean  less  freedom  for 
both  employers  and  employees.  If  the 
Einployment  Service  persuades  a  num- 
ber of  employees  in  a  community  to  hire 
only  through  USES,  a  jobseeker  no 
longer  has  freedom  of  application.  He 
will  be  referred  to  an  employer  only  on 
the  bureaucratic  whim  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service.  Nor  does  the  employer 
have  access  to  the  total  labor  market: 
he  is  confined  to  only  those  applicants 
referred  by  the  Government  agency.  If 
USES  is  permitted  to  carry  its  program 
to  its  logical  conclusion — if  it  can  cap- 
ture even  90  percent  of  the  market  as 
the  Colorado  director  predicted — it  will 
mean  that  few  people  if  any  can  get  a 
job  without  relying  on  a  Government 
employee  to  refer  them  to  an  employer, 
and  few  employers,  if  any,  can  hire  any- 
one unless  he  is  referred  by  that  same 
agency. 
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This  Congress  would  never  enact  a  u 
to  give  this  agency  such  tremeiS! 
power  over  the  Nation's  manpowerr? 
question  is.  are  we  going  to  let  tS 
take  that  power  without  legislaUvei? 
actment.  simply  by  doing  nothing  whTvI 
continuing  to  hand  out  money  tfls 
nance  the  takeover.  ■' 

It  is  obvious  that  with  employnw-- 
controlled,  the  controlling  agency  hii 
de  facto  control  of  wages  and  wageStt' 
on  a  nationwide  scale.  ^^ 

It  should  now  be  ovious  that  an  exam 
ination  of  the  work  of  the  USES  frZ 
any  point  of  view,  leads  to  two  ines^ 
able  conclusions:  '-'*«i»- 

First,  USES  is  cheating  the  Natk»'. 
unemployed  by  giving  them  less  thsn 
half  the  effort  the  American  people  ^ 
paying  for  and  that  must  be  appUedtf 
the  unemployment  problem  Is  to  b 
solved. 

Second,  continuance  of  the  present  ex 
pansion  of  USES  activities  at  the  a. 
pense  of  the  imemployed  can  only  rmot 
in  complete  and  absolute  Governinent 
control  of  American  manpower  and  iu 
allocation. 

Socialism  is  usually  defined  as  Qov 
ernment  control  of  the  means  of  prodoe* 
tion.  In  American,  as  in  all  other 
societies,  the  basic  means  of  productioB 
is  the  manpower  of  the  nation.  If  the 
control  of  manpower  and  its  allocatkn 
is  to  be  assumed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  as  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  b* 
the  evidence,  the  United  States  win 
finally  succumb  to  socialism.  Tbt  n- 
render  of  free  enterprise  and  capltalim 
will  be  complete. 

The  truism  that  control  of  a  natkn'i 
manpower  provides  absolute  contnri  d 
that  nation  has  been  a  central  fact  in  tn 
totalitarian  governments.  For  examide, 
an  early  step  in  Castro's  program  to 
socialize  Cuba  was  reported  as  foDovi; 

HAVAifA. — Labor  Minister  MaJ.  Aa|uio 
Martinez  Sanchez  signed  an  order  Saturtey 
forcing  all  state  and  private  enterprlaH  te 
the  Greater  Havana  area  to  hire  help  thmt^ 
his  ministry  after  next  Saturday,  rather  Una 
hiring  them  freely  as  In  the  past. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  the  "Con- 
sultation with  John  Santo,"  recently  re- 
leased by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  have  a  clear  picture 
of  how  jobs  are  manipulated  in  Hungary, 
under  the  control  of  an  agency  that  can 
require  the  employment,  promotion  or 
dismissal  of  any  individual,  and  aadp 
any  Individual  to  whatever  job  the  gof- 
ernment  may  desire. 

One  of  the  great  safeguards  of  our  Re- 
public is  the  fact  that  In  few,  if  any, 
fields  of  endeavor  is  there  sufficient  cen- 
tralized control  to  make  possible  a  coo- 
plete  takeover  of  power  by  anyone,  left, 
right  or  otherwise.  We  have  wisely  re- 
sisted attempts  to  bring  education,  law 
enforcement,  and  many  other  areas  d 
our  society  under  a  central  control  Thli 
is  a  tremendous  source  of  freedom  and  t 
tremendous  obstacle  to  anyone  who 
Wishes  to  destroy  our  system.  Certainlj 
we  cannot  permit  any  agency  to  take 
over  control  of  all,  or  even  90  percent,  of 
the  manpower  assignments  in  oar 
country. 

For  those  who  wish  to  develw  tWi 
subject  in  more  detail,  and  I  think  that 
every  one  of  us  would  be  well  advised  to 
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<«o  80.  permit  me  to  suggest  some  ques- 
SSns.  developed  out  of  the  experience  of 
Zg^ionnel  people  all  over  the  country. 
IjvBt  will  expose  the  entire  development 

Snail  of  its  frightening  details. 

yfe  may  t^^  '• 

V^at  percentage  of  the  budget  is  being 
used  for  professional  activity — the  area 
in  which  unemployment  Is  almost  non- 
existent, affecting  industries  where  the 
employee  Is  sorely  needed? 

How  much  of  the  budget  Is  allocated 
to  overtime  for  ofDces  staying  open  eve- 
nings, both  labor  and  indirect? 

How  much  of  the  budget  is  allocated 
to  advertising  for  and  maintaining  train- 
ing classes  for  improving  skills  of  those 
already  employed? 

How  much,  total  or  per  placement,  or 
both,  is  spent  to  serve  employed  persons? 

pairing  in  mind  the  President's  re- 
quest for  tax  cuts,  what  percentage  of 
the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  for  USES  is 
allocated  only  to  placing  and  retraining 
the  unemployed? 

How  much  money  is  budgeted  for  prep- 
aration of  applicant's  work  histories? 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  make  one 
permanent,  white-collar  administrative 
or  professional  placement? 

How  much  has  the  annual  budget  for 
the  USES  and  its  State  subsidiaries  in- 
creased since  1950,  during  which  period 
unemployment  with  minor  variations  has 
remained  at  almost  4  million  to 
4,500,000? 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  how  can 
Congress  justify  continued  expansion  of 
an  activity  which  in  13  years  has  pro- 
duced practically  no  measurable  reduc- 
tion in  unemployment? 

With  the  great  debate  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  tax  cut  In  the  light  of  the 
mounting  national  debt,  would  it  not  be 
logical  to  repeal  the  Reed  Act  and  re- 
turn the  surpluses  now  diverted  to  the 
expansion  of  the  State  emplosrment  serv- 
ices to  the  general  fund  as  formerly,  or 
directly  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt? 

What  percentage  of  the  people  placed 
are  already  employed? 

Why  should  the  Gk)vemment  assume 
the  cost  of  finding  employed  people  other 
jobs? 

Since  60  percent  of  the  placements  of 
the  USES,  by  their  own  admission,  are 
of  employed  persons  who  are  fully  able 
to  finance  their  own  job  advancement, 
why  should  the  USES  budget  not  be  re- 
duced by  a  similar  amount  and  relieve 
business  of  financing  this  expensive 
pirating  of  its  own  personnel? 

Since  the  USES  is  a  Government  busi- 
ness operating  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate business  and  at  its  expense,  should 
It  not  be  required  to  operate  on  a  break- 
even basis  by  charging  employed  persons 
for  services  and  receiving  a  credit  from 
unemployment  compensation  funds  for 
those  services  performed  for  those  re- 
ceiving unemployment  compensation? 

Would  it  not  be  more  effective  in  re- 
ducing unemployment  to  base  the  al- 
location of  funds  to  individual  State 
employment  services  on  the  basis  of 
unemployment  claimants  placed— with 
placement  being  defined  as  having  to 
last  a  minimum  of  90  days? 

Is  the  allocation  of  imemployment 
compensation   tax  funds  to  the  place- 


ment of  personnel  compatible  with  their 
original  purpose?  Would  it  not  be  more 
appropriate  to  have  these  funds  con- 
centrated on  the  purpose  of  correcting  or 
alleviating  the  unemployment  problem 
than  creating  turnover  for  industry  at 
its  own  expense? 

A  study  by  Northeastern  University  in 
1955  Indicated  that  only  7  percent  of 
the  unemployed  in  the  study  area  found 
new  jobs  through  the  USES  whUe  80 
percent  were  obliged  to  find  their  own 
through  personal  contact  or  referral  by 
friend  or  relative.  All  this  at  a  time 
when  the  USES  had  them  registered  as 
claimants  yet  was  concentrating  upon 
the  enlaigement  of  its  activity  in  the 
placement  of  employed  personnel.  Does 
this  not  seem  inconsistent  with  a  good 
business  practice  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment claimants  and  at  the  same  time 
placing  the  most  workers  possible  on  tax- 
produclng  payrolls? 

In  2  of  the  7  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission offices  in  Houston,  there  is  15,000 
square  feet  to  house  60  employees,  or  250 
square  feet  each.  This  is  double  what 
good  office  planning  suggests  for  private 
industry.  Does  this  not  seem  extrava- 
gant? 

r-'Why  should  the  USES  budget  provide 
for  allocations  such  as  $100,000  for  con- 
struction of  a  parking  lot  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  $10,900  for  an  addition  to  the 
parking  lot  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  provid- 
ing free  parking  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense  for  job  applicants,  60  percent  of 
whom  are  already  employed  and  capable 
of  financing  their  own  job  advancement? 
Is  there  another  $100,000  parking  lot 
included  in  this  year's  budget? 

Why  is  it  necessary  in  a  city  such  as 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  to  have  oak-paneled 
offices  with  individually  partitioned  in- 
terviewing offices  furnished  in  the  latest, 
most  modem  manner? 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  offices  in  prime  rental 
districts  and  expensively  furnished  to 
serve  people  seeking  employment? 

What  is  the  average  per  square  foot 
rental  in  professional  division  offices 
opened  during  the  past  year?  What  for 
next  year?  How  much  over  or  under 
the  previous  average? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  separate 
locations  for  different  classes  of  employ- 
ment and  for  filing  claims  when  the  basic 
goal  of  the  employment  service  should 
be  to  help  the  unemployed? 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  travel  from 
location  to  location — first  to  file  a  claim 
and  then  to  seek  work?  Does  this  not 
involve  duplication  of  staff  and  facilities 
as  well  as  unnecessaiy  expense  to  job- 
seekers? 

Why  cannot  the  USES  handle  clerks, 
machinists,  pipefitters,  salesmen,  ac- 
countants, and  engineers  through  the 
same  employment  office,  the  same  as 
nearly  all  industry  does,  rather  than  have 
separate  facilities,  separate  staffs  and 
duplicate  overhead? 

Is  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  require- 
ment that  unemployment  compensation 
claimants  be  actively  seeking  employ- 
ment to  qualify  to  separate  claims  and 
employment  offices  sometimes  by  many 
miles?  Is  it  not  a  duplication  of  space 
and  staff  requirements  and  does  It  not 
leave  a  loophole  for  the  unemployment 


malingerer  and  place  a  burden  on  the 
conscientious  but  unfortunate  worker? 

USES  has  justified  itself  by  stating  not 
enough  private  agencies  exist  to  do  an 
effective  job  in  specialized  and  profes- 
sional areas.  Since  the  number  of  pri- 
vate agencies  has  increased  substantially 
since  1946,  is  this  not  evidence  that 
the  need  and  the  opportunity  are  bemg 
recognized  and  fulfilled  through  private 
initiative? 

The  Employment  Security  Review  of 
April  1962.  has  stated : 

It  is  intended  that  the  employment  office 
In  each  locality  will  become  the  community 
manpower  center. 

Does  this  not  have  social  and  economic 
implications  which  far  transcend  the 
need  for  employment  services  furnished 
by  the  Government  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense? 

Is  it  incumbent  upon  the  laborer  and 
low  wage  earner  to  be  taxed  to  operate 
an  employment  service  for  highly  paid, 
already  employed  executive  and  profes- 
sional workers  who  are  fully  capable  in 
every  respect  of  handling  and  financing 
their  own  job  advancement  programs? 
And  is  it  incimibent  upon  the  small  busi- 
nessman to  carry  the  recruiting  burden 
of  large  firms  who  are  urged  to  use  the 
USES  as  their  employment  and  recruit- 
ment depaitment? 

Is  it  a  necessary  expenditure  of  tax 
money  to  have  3  representatives  in  a  city 
of  130,000  calling  upon  employers  5  days 
a  week  from  9  to  4  to  seek  employment 
openings  for  other  taxpayers'  employees? 

The  only  evaluation  of  tiie  effectiveness 
of  USES  has  come  from  USES  alone. 
Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  an 
objective  measurement  by  an  outside 
source  to  evaluate  actual  performance 
against  cost,  for,  when  the  test  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility  cannot  be  met,  should 
not  limitations  be  applied? 

Is  it  proper  to  advertise  "no  charge  to 
applicant  or  employer"  and  imply  this  is 
a  free  service  when  both  have  paid  gen- 
erously through  their  taxes  already  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  throughout  their 
entire  taxpaying  life,  even  though  no 
service  was  or  ever  will  be  requested  or 
rendered  ? 

Since  there  is  but  one  office  in  a  city 
to  which  a  claimant  must  go  to  draw 
unemployment  compensation,  there  Is  no 
need  to  run  telephone  directory  or  news- 
paper ads,  nor  to  have  expensive  elec- 
tric outdoor  signs  to  direct  him.  Why. 
then,  the  advertising  budget  to  carry  out 
the  obvious? 

Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  to  elimi- 
nate all  public  advertising  for  applicants 
and  direct  those  funds  toward  the  place- 
ment of  the  unemployed  whose  availabil- 
ity is  a  matter  of  record  with  the  USES 
offices? 

Why  should  the  USES  be  advertised  as 
a  free  service  to  employer  and  applicant 
when  it  is  not  free  to  either  by  virtue 
of  its  tax  cost? 

How  much  money  is  spent  nationally 
advertising  for  applicants  in  classified 
newspaper  columns  during  the  past  12 
months,  breaking  it  down  by  States? 

On  what  basis  does  the  USES  adver- 
tise and  refer  to  itself  as  an  employment 
agency.  In  Massachusetts,  or  in  other 
States,  when,  in  fact,  it  does  not  abide 
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by  or  meet  the  criteria  of  State  or  local 
licensing  laws  for  private  employment 
agencies? 

If  the  USES  does  not  have  the  Inten- 
tion of  directly  competing  with  privately 
owned  agencies,  why  would  they  openly 
boast  in  their  yellow -page  ad  in  the 
Boston  telephone  directory.  "Massachu- 
setts Largest  Employment  Agency"? 

Does  i  seem  necessary  to  appropriate 
tax  funis  to  pay  $1,056  per  year  for 
yellow  page  telephone  directory  adver- 
tising in  a  city  such  as  Tampa.  Pla.,  or 
to  finance  27,732  field  visits  of  USES 
representatives  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  as- 
sist employers  with  their  personnel 
problems  involving  selection  and  recruit- 
ment of  workers?  Does  it  seem  requisite 
upon  the  American  taxpayer  to  finance 
such  programs  that  are  aimed  to  pirate 
his  personnel  in  the  one  instance  or  to 
finance  a  personnel  department  for  a 
competitor  in  another? 

Is  it  consistent  with  the  best  national 
interest  for  the  USES  to  enter  a  tight 
labor  market  to  recruit  personnel 
through  advertising  to  move  to  another 
city  or  State,  thus  aggravating  the  local 
situation  and  removing  from  local  tax 
rolls  workers  who  would  otherwise  be 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  local  pros- 
perity— often  at  a  time  when  the  city  or 
State  is  expending  moneys  to  attract 
more  industry  to  its  area  or  to  make  it 
more  attractive  to  those  already  there? 
Why  should  a  business  be  taxed  to 
have  the  USES  nm  newspaper  advertis- 
ing to  attract  its  presently  employed  per- 
sonnel for  employment  elsewhere?  This 
increases  its  rate  of  employment  turn- 
over, decreases  the  efficiency  of  its 
work  force,  and  brings  it  ever  closer  to 
the  brink  of  no -profit  operation. 

How  c?n  one  justify  the  USES  ad- 
vertising for  applicants  for  positions 
that  require  "no  previous  experience; 
minimum  education — high  school  gradu- 
ate; fiilfilled  military  obligation;  avail- 
able for  Pennsylvania  State  extension 
night  school  courses,"  in  an  unemploy- 
ment distress  area? 

How  do  you  Justify  advertising  for 
policemen  and  school  teachers  to  move 
out  of  a  State  in  which  they  are  needed? 
Is  it  constructive  and  In  the  best  na- 
tional interest  to  subvert  the  marketing 
potential  of  a  State  or  city  to  recruit  Its 
professional  applicants  for  employment, 
either  private  or  Government,  in  another 
area? 

Why  should  the  Goverrunent  provide 
placement  counselors  on  college  cam- 
puses; individuals  not  acquainted  with 
the  curriculum,  not  on  the  college  fac- 
ulty, not  wanted  by  the  colleges  nor  by 
the  industries  who  recruit  on  these  cam- 
puses? Is  this  not  a  prerogative  and 
responsibility  of  the  individual  colleges? 
Should  not  testing  and  counseling  of 
secondary  school  students  rightfully  be 
a  responsibility  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem? Should  not  trained  educators  and 
psychologists  conduct  such  programs 
rather  than  State  employment  service 
personnel? 

By  having  the  Goverrunent  test  and 
counsel  our  secondary  school  children  as 
to  what  they  should  do  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  are  we  not  adopting  the  same  so- 
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hard-core   unemployed,   hoping  for  . 
eventual  reduction  m  their  number  am 
percentage  of  the  total  work  force? 


ciallstlc  patterns  as  communism  and 
fascism? 

Will  not  the  vesting  of  the  placement 
of  employment  as  well  as  unemployed  in 
the  USES  ultimately  place  in  its  power 
the  control  of  wages,  the  determination 
of  school  and  college  curriculimi,  the 
selection  of  the  teachers  of  our  chil- 
dren? 

Is  this  not  the  ultimate  goal  of  em- 
pire   building — Government   control    of 


The  director  of  the  Colorado  State  En 
ployment  Service  has  stated  that  Miti! 
65  percent  of  his  budget  is  devoted  u> 
serving  already  employed  persons-  Uhi 
his  budget  was  at  that  time  handlUisia 
percent  of  the  employment  buslneag  hi 
his  State  and  that  in  5  years  it  wonu 
handle   90   percent.     When   questioned 


employment,  not  by  legislation  but  by     about  his  use  of  this  tax  money  to  cr^ 
a  sly.  sophisticated  establishment  of  ad-     an  empire  in  competition  with  prinu 

enterprise  agencies.  Director  Teets  re! 

plied : 


ministrative  law  that  will  give  that  con- 
trol without  proper  legislation  by  the 
Congress? 

Was  the  recent  increase  in  the  Federal 
unemployment  comi>ensation  tax  due  to 
the  increased  activity  into  non-unem- 
ployment-oriented functions,  such  as 
separation  of  claims  and  employment 
offices,  college  recruiting,  and  so  forth? 

Why  should  any  portion  of  the  budget 
be  allocated  to  college  recruitment  except 
for  Government  positions? 

To  make  tax  reduction  more  realistic 
and  provide  industry  with  immediately 
realizable  funds  for  plant  improvement 
and  research,  why  not  take  the  USES  out 
of  management  consulting  practices, 
junior  and  senior  high  school  testing  pro- 
grams, college  placement  oflBces.  em- 
ployed personnel  placement  and  also  out 
of  its  own  capital  construction  programs? 
This  would  permit  a  reduction  of  the 
Federal  unemployment  compensation 
tax. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  been  di- 
rected to  use  the  added  appropriations 
authorized  by  Congress  for  1962  and  1963 
to  achieve  certain  goals,  among  which 
was  the  "elimination  of  the  'unemploy- 
ment office'  public  image  of  Employment 
Service  offices,  preferably  by  complete 
physical  separation  of  employment  serv- 
ice and  unemplojonent  insurance  opera- 
tions." Why  is  it  important  to  relegate 
the  unemployed  man  to  a  secondary 
status,  force  him  to  go  from  one  office 
to  another  to  seek  employment  so  that 
the  already  employed  individual  may  be 
served  as  a  first-class  citizen  without  the 
outward  taint  of  having  to  associate  with 
the  imemployed?  Does  tWs  serve  the  ul- 
timate goal  of  our  Government  to  get 
our  country  and  our  mdustry  moving 
ahead  to  greater  production  and  income? 
Would  It  not  be  more  desirable  to  ex- 
pend these  funds  on  alleviating  unem- 
plojmaent  than  on  capital  expenditure 
and  duplicate  staflBng? 

What  proportion  of  the  total  appro- 
priation last  year  was  spent  for  the  direct 
relief  of  unemployment  and  what  were 
the  results? 

If  a  national  goal  is  the  elimination  of 
the  hard-core  unemployment,  why  are 
three  credits  given  for  the  placement 
of  a  professional  man  and  only  one- 
fourth  for  a  laborer?  Where  would  the 
USES  naturally  concentrate?  Where  is 
the  need — with  the  professionals  or  the 
laborers? 

In  1962,  according  to  USES  figures. 
4,080,000  employed  workers  were 
placed — out  of  a  total  of  6,800.000  place- 
ments. Would  it  not  be  more  fnUtful 
to  spend  the  funds  and  effort  utilized  in 
this  activity  of  robbing  one  employer  for 
another  in  educating  or  retraining  the 


We  are  not  Uvlng  in  a  free  enterprlae  ns. 
tem  but  rather  operating  under  a  controliM 
economy.  ^^ 

Does  this  not  seem  to  bear  out  the 
statement  made  In  1957  by  the  then 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers: 

The  time  may  come  when  we  will  be  ua- 
able  to  cbooee  our  own  careers,  change  joJa. 
sUrt  a  business,  buy  or  sell  property,  tO* 
out  a  mortgage,  move  from  one  place  to  u- 
other,  borrow  money,  or  even  send  our  chfl. 
dren  to  college  without  getting  permtofcjiJ 
from  some  Oovernment  biireaucrat. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  Government 
bureaucrat  in  Colorado  is  trying  to  mike 
this  prediction  come  true  so  far  as  choos- 
ing careers  and  changing  jobs? 

Why  should  individual  States  be 
threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  noncompliance  by  the 
Department  of  Labors  Bureau  of  On* 
ployment  Security  when  their  best  judg. 
ment  dictates  that  local  situations  do 
not  require  the  same  procedures  and  ex- 
penditures of  funds  that  might  api^lT 
elsewhere?  Does  this  not  almost  force 
State  administrators  to  expend  fuah 
needlessly  and  foolishly  upon  pain  of 
being  criticized  and  dismissed  for  mal> 
p>erformance  of  duty? 

Would  it  not  be  easier  for  the  imen- 
ployed  worker  to  find  employment  if  tlie 
USES  did  not  actively  seek  employed  tp- 
plicants  for  its  o[>enlngs  to  compete 
with  him?  This  is  assuming,  of  course, 
that  the  employed  worker  is  generaUy 
better  qualified  than  the  unemployed 
who  is  drawing  compensation  and  at  • 
disadvantage  in  terms  of  capability. 

Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  USES  to 
maintain  a  TWX  hookup  across  tbe 
country  to  shuffle  high-priced  executlie 
personnel  from  one  taxpayer  to  another? 
This  is  not  a  hurry-up  typ>e  of  plaoe- 
ment  at  best,  nor  one  that  need  be  pub- 
licly financed. 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest  for  the  USES 
to  make  available  their  testing  facilitta 
and  emplo3mient  services  for  houriy 
rated  personnel  only  if  a  firm  lists  all  its 
openings  with  the  Goverrunent  ofllee, 
as  has  been  threatened  in  Port  Wayne. 
Ind.?  Is  this  not  leading  to  Government 
control  of  all  hiring? 

False  placement  reports  from  individ- 
ual USES  offices  give  distorted  figures. 
Such  falsifications  have  been  pubUety 
reported  in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Sinee 
individual  allocations  from  Federtl 
funds  are  largely  based  on  these  per- 
formance figures,  does  not  this  indicate 
there  is  good  reason  to  revise  the  basis  of 
allocation  to  one  that  does  not  give  such 
broad  latitude  to  the  individual  employ- 
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jngot  office  and  one  that  is  tied  more 
^sOj  to  solving  our  unemployment 
Dcoblem? 

Does  not  the  concentration  of  USES 
effort  on  the  placement  of  the  employed, 
irbo  in  nearly  all  instances  are  easier  to 
place,  not  only  tend  to  perpetuate  our 
Sicmploynient  ranks  but  also  tend  to 
perpetuate  those  who  handle  the  unem- 
ployment claims?  Why  reduce  the  rolls 
when  it  might  eliminate  your  job  or 
Bjake  it  harder? 

When  energy  and  money  are  diverted 
from  the  task  of  placing  the  unem- 
ployed—those drawing  imemployment 
joinpensation — to  the  placement  of  the 
employed  worker,  which  ratio  is  es- 
timated by  Mr.  Goodwin  at  three  em- 
{doyed  workers  to  every  two  unemployed. 
(Joes  It  not  seem  unwarranted,  improper 
lod  Inconsiderate  of  the  true  purpose  of 
the  public  employment  service? 

SiKHild  a  study  not  be  made  with  em- 
ployers to  learn  their  desire  for  and 
icceptance  of  an  enlarged  USES,  60  per- 
cent of  whose  efforts  are  presently 
(jeroted  to  placing  their  employees ;  also 
to  learn  if  they  would  not  prefer  to 
handle  this  facet  of  their  operation 
through  private  initiative  and  in  return 
receive  a  reduction  in  their  Federal 
unemployment  compensation  tax? 

An  employer  in  Ohio  has  made  the 
statement  that  he  lists  his  positions  with 
USES,  not  because  he  receives  desirable 
applicants,  but  because  he  feels  that, 
unless  he  did,  he  would  not  receive  favor- 
able attention  when  he  was  protesting 
unemployment  claims;  this  and  for  no 
other  reason.  Is  this  reason  enough  for 
employers  to  use  the  USES  and  for  them 
to  be  taxed  to  support  it? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
nnanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
Then  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  alleged  by  those  who  would  cut  the 
slready  limited  funds  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Agency  budget  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  was  created  as  a  tem- 
porary agency  which  has  grown  beyond 
original  expectations,  and  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  competes  with  fee- 
charging  agencies. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  the  Federal- 
State  employment   service    system    was 
created  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of 
June  6.  1933,  to  promote  establishment 
ind  maintenance  of  a  national  system  of 
public  employment  offices.    The  act  states 
that  it  shall  be  the  province  and  duty  of 
the  Employment  Service  to  promote  and 
develop  a  national  system  of  employment 
offices  for  men,  women,  and  juniors  who 
»rc  legally  qualified  to  engage  in  gainful 
occupations,  and  to  assist  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  systems  of  public  em- 
Woyment  offices  in  the  several  States. 
rae  act  requires  also  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  shall  assist  in  coordinating 
"le  public  employment  offices  through- 
out the  country  and  increase  their  use- 
lulness  by  developing  and  prescribing 
ttunimum  standards  of  efficiency;  assist 
joon  in  meeting  problems  peculiar  to 
weir  localities;  furnish  and  publish  in- 


formation as  to  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, and  maintain  a  system  for 
dealing  labor  between  the  several 
States. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  created  not  as  a  tem- 
porary agency  but  to  carry  out  continu- 
ing comprehensive  responsibilities  from 
the  very  inception  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act. 

Over  the  years,  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  begun  as  a  placement 
agency,  has  had  heaped  upon  it  increas- 
ing manpower  responsibilities  in  line 
with  the  changing  needs  of  our  economy. 
These  have  been  due  to  such  factors  as 
rapid  and  dynamic  changes  in  the  labor 
market,  the  requirements  of  defense  and 
space  age  industries,  explosive  popula- 
tion and  labor  force  gains,  increasing 
requirements  for  services  to  youth,  older 
workei-s.  minority  groups,  handicapped, 
and  other  groups  in  our  work  force  hav- 
ing special  employment  problems,  the 
impact  of  automation  and  technological 
changes,  occupational  and  industrial 
shifts,  the  movement  of  workers  from 
agricultural  to  urban  areas,  including 
growing  worker  concentration  in  the 
larger  metropolitan  areas. 

In  addition,  the  national  character  of 
many  manpower  problems  are  far  be- 
yond the  capacities  of  individual,  geo- 
graphically limited,  private  employment 
agencies  that  must  operate  for  a  profit 
and  that  must,  therefore,  tailor  their 
service  to  individual  desires  regardless 
whether  these  are  in  the  general  pubUc 
interest  or  meet  the  manpower  problems 
of  our  changing  economy. 

During  the  past  10  years,  nonagricul- 
tural  placements  made  by  the  public  em- 
ployment service  have  ranged  between 
5.1  and  6.7  million  a  year.  During  those 
same  years,  in  spite  of  so-called  com- 
petition, the  number  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies  reporting  under  State  un- 
employment Insurance  laws  grew  from 
810  in  1953  to  2.189  in  1962— an  increase 
of  170  percent.  Similarly,  the  staffs  of 
these  agencies  increased  by  22  percent 
from  about  6,000  in  1953  to  over  19,000 
in  1962.  Financial  statistics  are  not 
available  for  the  same  10-year  cycle  but 
the  225-percent  inci-ease  in  fees  collected 
in  1958  over  1948— $100.5  million  versus 
$30.0  million— illustrates  the  growth  of 
their  business.  Since  it  is  estimated  that 
both  private  and  public  employment 
services  account  for  only  20  percent  of 
the  total  job  openings  filled  in  the  na- 
tional labor  market.  It  is  obvious  that 
there  Is  need  for  service  and  ample  room 
for  expansion  on  the  part  of  both  types 
of  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  both  in- 
teresting and  pertinent  to  note  that  my 
own  State  of  California  has  been  highly 
successful  in  utilizing  the  increased  funds 
which  Congress  in  its  wisdom  has  pro- 
vided for  the  improvement  of  employ- 
ment services.  The  State  of  California 
Employment  Service  has  increased  its 
placements  in  business  and  industry 
from  533.988  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  ap- 
proximately 850.000  placements  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  Placement  of  young  people 
has  increased  by  67  percent  between 
1961  and  1962.  Placement  of  workers 
48  years  of  age  and  over  has  Increased 
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by  41.8  percent,  during  the  same  period 
and  placement  of  the  handics^iped  has 
increased  by  5.000  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  President  Keimedy  has 
called  for  a  reduction  of  hard-core  un- 
employment and  the  full  utilization  of 
our  manpower  resources — a  goal  with 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  agree — and  Con- 
gress has  already  taken  decisive  action 
by  enacting  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act. 

Maintenance  of  a  strong  Federal-State 
employment  service,  however,  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  manpower  goals,  and  I  urgethat 
the  full  level  of  funds  recommended  by 
the  committee  to  accomplish  this  vital 
national  purpose  be  approved.  In  ad- 
dition, and  at  the  appropriate  time,  I 
urge  that  the  full  amount  of  $432,570,- 
000  requested  in  the  administration  s 
budget  be  approved  so  that  our  efforts 
may  be  further  extended  to  the  end  that 
our  free  economy  realizes  the  full  po- 
tential of  each  individual  member  of 
its  work  force. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  that  since  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  I 
have  ever  ended  up  voting  for  the  final 
version  of  this  appropriation  bill.  This 
is  the  first  year  I  find  myself  In  a  posi- 
tion where  I  can  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  our  subcommittee  and  the 
full  Committee  on  Appropriations.  It  is 
the  first  year  in  my  recollection  that  we 
have  ever  come  up  with  a  bill  that  has 
shown  no  increase  in  budget  figures,  but 
rather  a  decrease  in  many  items  while 
holding  the  ime  in  others.  I  intend 
to  support  this  bill  as  reported  to  the 
House  with  only  the  reservation  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  refrain 
from  raising  any  Item  reported  in  this 
bill. 

As  is  always  the  case  there  must  be  a 
give  and  take  and  compromise  in  com- 
mittee. The  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  FogartyI,  is  well 
known  in  the  Congress  for  the  many 
causes  which  he  presses  enthusiastically. 
And  I  must  say  in  all  fairness  to  him 
that  he  has  been  most  considerate  of 
the  views  of  the  minority;  namely,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird], 
and  myself. 

There  are  items  in  this  bill  which  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  reduced  further, 
but  there  are  items  which  could  have 
come  to  the  floor  with  a  higher  figure 
and  which  were  compromised.  And  I 
must  respect  those  on  the  committee  who 
have  given  in  on  their  positions  in  the 
spirit  of  true  compromise. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  our  sub- 
committee chairman  and  ranking  mem- 
ber, the  bill  reflects  a  reduction  of 
$309,501,000  from  the  budget  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and  the  actual 
figures  in  this  bill  undercut  the  1363 
total  appropriations  for  these  depart- 
ments by  $118,810,600. 

Now  there  are  some  substantial  In- 
creases  in   the   Department  of  Labor. 
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the  country  have  found  it  convenient  to 
station  permanently  on  the  campus  per- 
sonnel from  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice, although  the  vast  majority  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  provide 
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Specifically,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis-  ice.  for  if  they  have  not  grasped  this  Does  this  not  seem  to  bear  out  «»-. 
tics  asked  for  209  new  permanent  posi-  much  via  their  college  education,  then  statement  made  in  1957  by  the  iw 
tions  and  an  increase  of  $4,427,000.  but  God  help  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  president  of  the  National  Associatirm^ 
we  cut  this  figure  back  by  $2,100,000,    some  of  the  great  universities  around     Manufacturers:  "«» « 

The  time  may  come  when  we  wlU  he 
able  to  chooae  our  own  careers.  chAam^ 
start  a  business,  buy  or  seU  propertv   to* 
out    a   mortgage,    move    from  one  pUcTT 

^^^  _  _  _  another,   borrow   money  or  even  send 

ment  sra'tist'ics"ha^' found  thaT'flgm-es    this  counseling  and  guidance  and  fund     ^!'"'^°J°.^°!'!*«*  without  getting  j^^^ 

it  in  the  institutions  own  budget.  «'°"  ''^°'"  '^"'^  Government  bureaucrst 

There  are  many  privately  owned  em-  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  VSSS  ta 
ployment  agencies  all  over  the  country,  maintain  a  TWX  hookup  across  th 
who  necessarily  charge  either  the  appli-  country  to  shuffle  high  priced  execuUv! 
cant  or  the  employer  a  fee.  Since  the  i>ersonnel  from  one  taxpayer  to  another? 
State  employment  agencies  oCfer  "free"  This  is  not  a  hurry-up  type  of  placement 
ments  and  agencies  for  their  reports.  In  services,  eventually  these  small  agencies  at  best,  nor  one  that  need  be  publicly 
the  Bureau's  original  plans  they  would    are  going  to  be  put  out  of  business.  financed.  ^ 

expand  the  size  of  unemployment  sam-         We  have  received  letters  from  all  over 

the  country  from  these  small  employ- 


leaving  them  with  an  increase  of 
$2,227,000  to  improve  the  work  of  this 
Bureau. 

The   President's   Committee   To   Ap- 
praise Unemployment  and  Unemploy- 


compiled  by  this  Bureau  are  very  sound 
and  reliable  but  that  there  are  some 
areas  in  which  improvements  should  be 
made. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  also 
receives    $420,000    from    other    depart 


pies  by  contacting  an  additional  17,500 
families  in  1964  or  an  increase  of  oO 
percent.  The  President's  Committee  has 
recommended  an  expansion  of  this  sam- 
ple but  there  is  a  limitation  to  which  we 
can  go.  Currently,  the  Census  Bureau 
employees  who  do  the  footwork  for  this 
program  call  on  35,000  households  in 
333  areas  of  the  United  States  with  a 
form  once  a  month.  The  household  is 
in  the  sample  for  4  months  and  out  for 
8  months. 

In  the  Bureau  of  International  Labor 
Affairs  my  own  personal  position  was 
one  of  knocking  out  all  of  the  increases, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  we  al- 
lowed an  increase  in  half  of  their  new 
programs  and  cut  back  their  budget  re- 
quest by  $53,500.  It  is  my  own  personal 
feeling  that  this  Bureau  overlaps  into 
activities  of  the  State  Department  and 
more  specifically  AID. 

By  way  of  compsurison  we  now  have  68 
labor  attaches  abroad  sis  compared  with 
61  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
and  I  would  simply  make  the  point  that 
in  my  opinion  we  are  getting  much  more 
for  our  money  from  our  agriciiltural 
attaches  than  for  our  labor  attaches. 
We  are  exporting  billions  of  dollars  of 
agricultural  products  and  there  is  a  re- 
turn to  be  realized  from  an  aggressive 
trade  development  program  which  in 
many  cases  centers  around  the  activi- 
ties of  our  agricultural  attaches.  I 
frankly  do  not  know  what  benefits  we 
derive  from  our  labor  attaches  other 
than  a  collection  of  statistical  data  and 
transmission  of  information  between 
posts  and  the  Department. 

Under  the  request  for  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  I  would  point  out 
that  we  are  finding  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moving  more  and  more  into  the 
field  of  employment  service,  and  I  am 
very  distressed  about  it.  The  U.S.  Em- 
ployment Service  was  brought  into  being 
by  an  act  of  Congress  back  in  1933  in 
the  depression  years  to  deal  with  the 
masses  of  unemployed.  It  is  a  necessary 
institution  to  assist  in  the  placement  of 
jobless  and  handicapped  and  particu- 
larly those  who  have  not  the  education 
nor  background  to  explore  fully  job  op- 
portunities. We  are  now  finding  these 
folks  right  on  our  college  campuses,  and 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  getting  completely 
out  of  hand.  College  graduates  are  not 
the  ones  needing  the  counseling  and 
guidance  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 


ment  agencies,  protesting  the  encroach- 
ment Of  the  vast  network  of  tax-sup- 
ported agencies  into  this  field  of  private 
enterprise.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  this 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  vast  Govern- 
ment-controlled employment  system — 
socialized  employment^-as  well  it  might. 

One  of  the  best  quotations  in  these  let- 
ters comes  from  an  employment  service 
in  our  own  district,  as  follows: 

I.  for  one,  feel  that  this  is  adding  Insult  to 


I  think  it  might  be  well  at  this  poin* 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  recite  a  few  quotes 
from  State  employment  service  peram- 
nel  as  follows : 

In  6  years.  If  we  are  not  hampered  by  new 
restrictions  and  we  can  get  adequat«  fun,j, 
,from  Congress,  we'll  be  bandUng  90  percent 
of  the  business"  (editorial  '•Goliath  QeuOut 
of  Bounds."  from  the  Denver  Port,  June  10 
1959.  quoting  Bernard  Teets,  director  of  the 
Colorado  State  Emplosmnent  Service). 

Then  another  from  a  broadcast  by 
Milton  Davidson,  manager  of  the  Toledo 


Injury,  not  only  on  our  already  overburdened     Ohio    office  of  the  Ohio  State  Employ 


tax  dollar,  but  as  an  employment  counselor, 
It  Is  using  my  money  to  be  In  competition 
with  myself. 

The  Employment  Security  Review  of 
April  1962  has  stated: 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  employment  ofBce 
In  each  locality  will  become  the  community 
manpower  center. 

Does  this  not  have  social  and  economic 
implications  which  far  transcend  the 
need  for  employment  services  fuinished 
by  the  Government  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense? 

Is  it  incumbent  upon  the  laborer  and 
low-wage  earner  to  be  taxed  to  operate 
an  employment  service  for  highly  paid, 
already  employed  executive  and  profes- 
sional workers  who  are  fully  capable  in 
every  resp>ect  of  handling  and  financing 
their  own   job   advancement  program? 

Would  it  not  be  more  sensible  to  elim- 
inate all  public  advertising  for  appli- 
cants and  direct  those  funds  toward  the 
placement  of  the  unemployed  whose 
availability  is  a  matter  of  record  with 
the  USES  offices? 

If  the  USES  does  not  have  the  inten- 
tion of  directly  competing  with  privately 
owned  agencies,  why  would  they  op>enly 
boast  in  their  yellow  page  ad  in  the 
Boston  telephone  directory:  "Massachu- 
setts' Largest  Employment  Agency"? 

The  director  of  the  Colorado  State  Em- 
ployment Service  has  stated  that  60  to 
65  percent  of  his  budget  is  devoted  to 
serving  already  employed  persons;  that 
his  budget  was  at  that  time  handling  60 
percent  of  the  employment  business  in 
his  State  and  that  in  5  years  it  would 
handle  90  percent.  When  questioned 
about  his  use  of  this  tax  money  to  create 
an  empire  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise  agencies,  Director  Teets  re- 
plied: 

We  are  not  living  In  a  free  enterprise 
system  but  rather  operating  under  a  con- 
trolled economy. 


ment  Service,  over  station  WSPD-TV 
Toledo,  on  August  5,  1962: 

I  have  no  compunction  about  competloi 
with  private  employment  agencies  •  •  • 
and  if  I  could  do  anything  about  it,  tod  Tm 
going  to  try  my  best  to  do  It,  I  want  to  make 
It  very  uncomfortable  for  these  fee-chartlnt 
agencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  statonentt 
as  the  foregoing  made  by  responsible  of- 
ficials are  a  bald  expression  of  empire 
building.  I  do  not  think  these  kind  of 
statements  show  a  real  concern  for  tbe 
placement  of  the  unemployed.  They 
seem  to  be  made  by  men  more  concerned 
with  the  expansion  of  their  own  author- 
ity and  that  of  the  Federal  Government 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
move  into  the  area  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  particularly  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  tbe 
ever-growing  grant-in-aid  programs. 

In  the  broad  functional  area  of  health 
services  tmd  research,  expenditures  have 
really  mushroomed  in  the  i>ast  10  years. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1954  the  flgiu«  was 
$288  million;  in  1956,  $342  million;  In 
1958,  $540  million:  in  1960,  $815  miUion: 
in  1962,  $1,128  million;  and  in  1M4  it 
will  be  better  than  $1,600  million.  All 
of  this  is  not  for  the  National  Health 
Institutes  alone,  but  they  comprise  the 
largest  part.  There  are  nine  Institutes 
covr-ing  various  medical  fields.  Grants 
through  the  Institutes  are  made  to  Inrtl- 
tutions  and  individuals  for  two  par- 
poses — to  undertake  research  projects, 
and  to  provide  training.  Fellowships  are 
given,  designed  to  develop  research  tal- 
ent. The  Institutes  conduct  research 
themselves  and  participate  in  collabora- 
tive studies  with  other  institutions. 
Funds  and  technical  assistance  are  given 
the  States  for  mental  health  purposes. 

The  level  and  division  of  activities  U 
indicated  by  the  fallowing  distribution  of 
obligations  for  the  Institutes.  These 
figures  will  naturally  not  compare  with 
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jjtpenditures  for  the  same  years,  but  will 
exceed  them. 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


OranU:  '9€2 

Research 3*0 

pellowshlfw 27 

Training 116 

State  programs 7 

Subtotal-- 619 

Direct  operations: 

Research 62 

collaborative 38 

OUier 20 

Subtotal -.  120 


19€4 

estimate 

541 

46 

173 

11 


771 


71 
58 
31 


Total. 


639 


160 


931 


The  reason  for  indicating  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Institutes'  programs  is 
twofold:  First,  it  suggests  why  Congress 
may  have  authorized  funds  over  the  re- 
cent past  with  such  an  unrestrained 
band,  it  has  been  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  more  has  been  provided  than 
could  be  constructively  spent;  second,  it 
guggests  why  the  Institutes  have  had 
such  a  management  problem,  since  it  is 
not  conducive  of  prudence  to  have  more 
money  than  can  be  well  handled. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
conducted  hearings  and  inquiry  into  the 
management  deficiences  of  the  institutes 
for  several  years.  Its  reports,  based  on 
studies  of  its  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  that  too  much  money  has  been  ap- 
propriated and  too  much  has  been  in- 
judiciously spent.  Excerpts  from  the  re- 
port of  June  30, 1962,  follow : 

The  committee  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  which  NIH  has  made  to  strengthen 
the  management  of  the  grant  programs  for 
health  research  •  •  •  relatively  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  Improve  the  overall  man- 
afement  of  these  Important  grant  programs. 
In  putlcular,  the  committee  has  found  no 
dfnlflcant  improvement  in  the  Inadequate 
flacal  review  of  project  requirements  on 
*hlch  it  reported  last  year. 

In  the  absence  of  appropriate  policies,  pro- 
cedures, and  adequate  staffing,  the  nongov- 
cnunental  scientists  who  serve  on  study 
lections  are.  in  effect,  determining  the  budg- 
etary needs  of  research  projects.  Yet.  the 
Dtractor  of  NIH  has  testified  that  these  con- 
lulUnU  have  neither  the  background,  the 
Ume.  nor  the  Inclination  to  act  as  budget 
eumlners. 

Under  its  present  Inadequate  administra- 
tive arrangements  NIH  does  not  know 
vhether  or  not  grant  funds  are  expended 
prudently  and  for  the  Intended  purposes 
and,  consequently,  NIH  cannot  provide  rea- 
ionable  assurance  that  the  misuse  of  grants 
U  not  widespread. 

However,  freedom  for  the  scientists  should 
not  be  confused  with  license  or  fiscal  Ir- 
nsponslbiuty.  One  cannot  condone  waste 
»nd  extravagance  wherever  it  exists  as  being 
either  In  the  pubUc  interest  or  In  the  In- 
terest of  science.  Grant  money  that  Is  un- 
economlcally  or  inefficiently  spent  deprives 
other  scientists  of  support  for  their  work. 
Moreover,  the  injudicious  use  of  research 
funds  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  American  pub- 
lic which  is  required  to  support  this  ac- 
tivity through  Uxatlon.  What  we  must 
»chleve  Is  a  harmonizing  of  freedom  for  the 
Investigator  with  responsibility  to  the  public 
^the  expenditure  o>  Oovemment  funds. 
J«IH  has  the  obligation  to  develop  adequate 
policies  and   procedures   for   assuring   that 


grant  funds  are  prudently  spent  within  this 
context. 

According  to  the  NIH  for  rating  grant 
projects,  the  average  quality  of  such  projects 
has  been  steadily  declining  in  recent  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  large  annual  in- 
creases In  the  NIH  appropriation  made  In  the 
past  several  years  has  contributed  to  the  in- 
creasing support  of  lower  quality  re- 
search. •  •  •  A  related  matter  Is  the  need 
for  NIH  to  increase  the  capability  of  its  own 
professional  staff  for  determining  whether 
the  projects  recommended  by  the  'scientific 
consultants  should  be  supported. 

It  appears  that  the  Congress  has  been 
overzealous  in  appropriating  money  for 
health  research.  The  conclusion  is  inescap- 
able, from  a  study  of  NIH's  loose  adminis- 
trative practices,  that  the  pressure  for 
spending  increasingly  large  appropriations 
has  kept  NIH  from  giving  adequate  atten- 
tion to  basic  management  problems. 

The  entire  field  of  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  has  grown  over  the  years  in 
both  cost  and  controversy. 

Their  growth  has  been  documented 
by  numerous  offlcial  and  private  studies, 
but  a  recent  statement  by  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Bureau,  Elmer  Staats, 
suggested  the  saturation  point  heis  been 
reached  as  far  as  the  number  of  grants 
is  concerned — the  point  for  future  pres- 
sure thus  becoming  the  amount  of  aid 
which  any  given  program  can  command. 
Mr.  Staats  said: 

It  Is  probably  safe  to  predict  that  grant 
expenditures  will  rise  at  a  slower  rate  than 
in  the  past  6  years,  although  the  volimie  of 
dollars  will  continue  to  be  a  highly  signifi- 
cant factor  in  planning  State-local  fi- 
nances. The  possibilities  for  entirely  new 
large-scale  grant  programs,  except  for  edu- 
cation, are  somewhat  remote  Inasmuch  as 
every  major,  and  practically  all  minor,  func- 
tions of  Government  are  covered  in  one 
form  or  another  by  a  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance.  The  Congress  has  under 
consideration  29  new  or  expanded  grant 
programs  at  the  present  time.  The  initiative 
and  Ingenuity  of  those  seeking  a  new  grant 
program  by  no  means  is  underestimated. 
However,  the  pattern  of  grants  is  well-es- 
tablished and  additions  are  expected  to  be 
less  frequent  than  in  the  past.  The  real  issue 
in  the  years  that  He  ahead  will  be  the 
amounts  to  be  allocated  to  Individual  pro- 
grams. 

Those  who  favor  strong  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  its  participation  in  func- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments 
consider  the  grant-in-aid  a  necessity. 
Support  for  grants  also  comes  from 
groups  interested  in  the  increasing  Fed- 
eral funds  for  teachers'  salaries,  school 
buildings,  college  facilities,  commimity 
facilities,  urban  renewal,  transportation, 
and  various  other  purposes. 

Those  who  favor  a  minimum  of  Cen- 
tral Government  participation  in  State 
and  local  governments  consider  grants- 
in-aid  unnecessary,  and  detrimental  to 
the  responsible  operation  of  our  Federal 
system.  Basic  to  this  view  is  the  belief 
that  State-local  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility are  indispensable  to  an  effective 
and  stable  democracy. 

There  are  various  classifications  and 
listings  of  Federal  programs  of  assistance 
to  States  and  communities.  Depending 
on  the  classification,  the  number  of 
grants  ranges  between  45  and  60.  A 
"Handbook  of  Federal  Aids  to  Communi- 
ties" documents  Federal  aid  under  head- 
ings of  grants,  loans,  technical  assistance, 


Federal  construction,  procurement,  sur- 
plus; and  it  classifies  them  by  50  specific 
programs  in  broad  categories  of  commu- 
nity economic  development,  community 
facilities,  housing,  community  welfare, 
and  civil  defense.  The  scope  of  Federal 
aid  and  the  selling  job  being  done  by  the 
Government  regarding  them  are  indi- 
cated in  the  foreword: 

For  communities  which  have  Federal  pro- 
grams already  underway,  as  well  as  for  com- 
munities seeking  initial  assistance  (the 
handbook)  will  serve  as  a  checklist  by  means 
of  which  community  leaders  can  make  cer- 
tain they  have  considered  all  available 
sources  of  Federal  assistance. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1964  lists  some 
60  items  of  grants-in-aid,  the  newest 
being  for  open  spaces.  The  increasing 
expenditure  pattern  in  both  new  and  old 
programs  is  clearly  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Nondcfcnse  grants-in-aid  to  States  and 
communities 

I  Mlllion.s  of  dollars] 


Admini.<;lrativf  accounts: 
Health  and  wt'lfaro  . . 

Education 

.School  lunch: 

Kcnioval   of  sur- 
plus  conimodi- 

lies   

Lunch  and  niilk 

IwopTiims 

1  rl);(n  rcncwiil,  pfc 

M;«.ss  truiisportiitidii 
Othor  1 


Fiscal  year— 


1953      1961 


l.fiOS 
•Z3\ 


52 

8 


68 


Pul.total '2,035 


Employinent  .<crvict' '... 
Highway  itrofrram  '. 


202 
544 


2,560 
322 


268 

23d 
144 


483 


4.025 

356 

2,501 


1063 


3,553.0 
447.0 


512.2 

263.1 

264.1 

6.0 

514.1 


5,560.4 

341.8 

2,067.7 


1064 


3, 749. 0 
560.0 


498.6 

281.2 
313.5 

1(1.  0 
7H«.  4 


6,100.8 

413.2 

3.353.1 


'  Karpe.>;t  components  i»re  low-rent  public  housing  and 
arc:i  redi'vclopincnl  iissislaiice  (public  works). 
»Tni.-;t  funds. 

The  dollar  volume  above  suggests  the 
degree  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  involved  itself  in  the  affairs  of  the 
States  and  their  communities.  The  Fed- 
eral stimulation  has  had  decisive  weight 
on  the  planning  and  fund  allocation  de- 
cisions of  the  States.  The  growing  vol- 
ume of  Federal  aid  to  localities,  starting 
with  hospital  and  airport  construction 
and  now  including  mass  transportation 
systems,  is  bypassing  the  State  authority 
and  dealing  directly  with  the  thou^nds 
and  thousands  of  local  communities 
across  the  country. 

Since  the  area  of  State  and  local  func- 
tions supp>orted  by  Federal  aid  has  wid- 
ened. Federal  control  and  influence  over 
both  State  and  municipality  are  being 
felt  more  often,  and  with  more  impact. 
The  result  is  a  loss  of  State-local  auton- 
omy with  every  increase  of  Central  Gov- 
ernment aid. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  terminat- 
ing grants.  With  every  grant,  vested 
interests  are  created,  both  in  and  out  of 
Government.  This  is  pointed  up  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  in  its  June  1961  study  on  con- 
gressional review  of  Federal  grants: 

Subject  matter  staffs  are  created  or  ex- 
panded at  National.  State  and  local  levels  of 
goveriunent  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  grant  program  •  •  •  their  recommenda- 
tions for  change  In  the  grant  program  are 
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t3T)lcally  in  the  direction  of  expansion  rather 
than  contraction. 

Pressure  for  continuance  comes  from 
State  and  local  officials,  too.  The  ^ant 
programs  have  become  an  integral  part 
of  their  budgets,  an  apparently  reliable 
source  of  revenue  not  to  be  given  up 
readily.  In  addition,  the  public  has  been 
conditioned  to  a  grave  misconception 
that  Federal  money  is  free  money.  Many 
are  thus  prone  to  favor  "getting  the 
money  from  Washington"  rather  than 
doing  the  job  and  paying  for  it  at  home. 
Also,  there  are  those  who  believe  Federal 
grants  are  fundamentally  necessary. 
However,  all  of  these  resistances  could 
be  broken  down  if  a  dedicated  effort  were 
made  to  show  that  the  States  could  do 
without  them,  and  would  in  fact  be 
better  off  without  them. 

Although  the  cliche  that  "grants  are 
here  to  stay"  is  not  necessarily  true,  it 
can  be  used  as  a  framework  for  a  change 
of  pattern  in  grants.  Changing  from 
many  separate  grants  to  one  comprehen- 
sive grant,  for  example,  would  cut  both 
pressures  for  Federal  aid  and  the  cost 
of  it.  The  shift  would  thus  constitute  a 
workable  basis  for  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  the  Federal  grant  technique. 

The  goal  would  be  first  reduced  Fed- 
eral participation  and  finally  no  Fed- 
eral participation  in  State-local  func- 
tions. The  vehicle  would  be  substitution 
of  a  block  grant  for  the  fragmentized 
grant  approach,  to  be  followed  by  regu- 
lar, prescheduled  reduction  of  the  over- 
all amovmt  of  aid  every  year  over  a  10- 
year  period,  to  complete  elimination. 

Such  a  step  could  be,  politically,  very 
difficult  to  achieve.  However,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  more  direct  means 
to  the  end  of  reducing  centralism,  than 
there  would  be  to  establish  a  single, 
"fiscal  assistance"  grant  to  States,  with 
no  restriction  or  regulations  as  to  how 
the  States  could  use  it.  It  would  simply 
be  a  revenue  supplement  for  the  States 
to  use  according  to  their  own  plans  and 
purposes.  It  would  be  a  closed  end 
grant.  It  could,  however,  be  set  up  on  an 
equalization  formula  with  a  flat  sum 
minimum.  It  would  not  only  replace  all 
specific  purpose  grants,  but  all  the  com- 
plismce  regulations  they  involve. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  have  been  listening 
carefully  to  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  US. 
Employment  Service  on  college  cam- 
puses. Several  other  Members  have  also 
addressed  themselves  to  this  same  prob- 
lem. The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel  1,  now  in  the  well,  was  on  the 
floor  when  I  propounded  a  question  to 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  fMr. 
FoGARTYl,  and  I  would  like  to  ask.  as  a 
member  of  the  minority,  if  he  is  not 
in  full  agreement  with  the  construction 
of  the  language  in  the  hearings  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  this  regard  that  they  are  not 
to  "invade"  the  college  campus  if  that 
particular  school  is  maintaining  such  a 
program  of  their  own? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  respond 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiry.    During  the 


course  of  the  hearings  I  specifically 
asked  the  question  how  far  the  Depart- 
ment intended  to  go  into  this  program, 
and  in  response  to  my  question  I  got  the 
reply  that  "we  only  go  in  when  the  insti- 
tution asks  us  to  be  there."  Yes.  there 
have  been  some  institutions  which  have 
asked  for  this  service.  I  do  not  like  it; 
I  do  not  like  to  see  it.  but  I  would  say  the 
preponderance,  the  vast  majority,  of  the 
colleges  would  not  like  to  see  this  service 
on  their  campuses. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Is  it  clearly  stipulated 
who  must  make  these  requests  to  the 
U.S.  Employment  Service  if  they  are 
to  enter  a  college  campus? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  sure  it  must  come 
from  the  president  of  the  university  him- 
self.    Is  that  not  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  They  will  not  go  in 
unless  the  president  requests  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Specifically,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  must  request  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  applaud  the  position  taken  by  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  note,  of  course,  that 
the  repHjrt  of  the  committee  says  that  this 
budget  has  been  reduced  $118  million 
over  last  year's  appropriation.  The  re- 
duction of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  Federal  employees  and  ex- 
servicemen  amounts  to  $39  million;  the 
payment  to  school  districts  reduction  is 
$177  million;  hospital  construction  ac- 
tivities is  $48  million.  If  you  delete  those 
three  items  from  this  proposed  bill,  ac- 
tually you  have  an  increase  in  the  other 
services  covered  by  this  bill  of  approx- 
imately $147  million;  is  that  substan- 
tially correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out,  as  I  did  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  the  President's  request  for  new  obli- 
gational  authority  in  this  area  this  year 
is  $7.6  billion  as  compared  with  appro- 
priations for  1963  of  $5.5  billion,  so  the 
increase  in  the  President's  budget  for 
new  obligational  authority  in  this  area 
we  are  talking  about  today  is  over  $2 
billion.  Now,  of  that  $2  billion  increase 
that  the  President  has  asked,  $1.7  billion 
is  in  programs  that  have  not  been  au- 
thorized in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Therefore,  It  could  not 
be  included. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Therefore,  it  is  mislead- 
ing to  say  that  you  have  reduced  this 
budget  $118  million  because  in  the  serv- 
ices and  the  individual  items  covered  by 
this  actually  you  have  increased  it  $147 
million. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Well,  that  is  not  quite 
correct.  If  the  gentleman  will  look  at 
the  table,  he  will  find  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident's requests  for  $7.6  billion,  the  items 
that  we  could  handle  in  this  bill  total 
$5.7  biUion. 

Those  are.  of  course,  authorized  pro- 
grams.   We  reduced  the  President's  re- 
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quest  in  these  going,  authorized  dw»t»-^ 
by  $309  million.  It  is  my  hope  thatiS! 
of  the  authorization  requests  that  l^ 
been  submitted  by  the  President  wiS^j! 
defeated  when  the  legislation  comftl  ]t 
the  House  for  consideration 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of  th» 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  » 
pired.  ^' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yiew  « 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohu 
I  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton  1 .  ^ 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  Ut 
Chairman.  I  feel  that  I  am  rather  \mA 
in  my  own  territory  when  I  begin  sp^k 
ing  about  nursing,  which  was  my  ^^ 
for  a  great  many  years  of  my  life  i^ 
am  particulaily  happy  to  have  this  oo- 
portunity  to  spread  before  this  Hoiaj 
and  the  committee  resf>onsible  some  of 
the  needs  of  which  I  see  no  mention  in 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  or  in  the 
reports. 

Perhaps  the  newer  Members  might  Just 
as  well  suffer  for  a  moment — the  older 
ones  know  that  I  have  since  1941. 1  think 
it  was,  when  there  was  an  emergent  need 
for  nurses,  asked  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate  $1.2  million  to  help  the  Uner 
schools  of  nursing  to  add  to  the  number 
of  students  which  they  could  trtta. 
This  was  back  in  1941  when  we  needed 
them  desperately.  The  money  was 
granted  with  hardly  a  question.  So  ex- 
cellent was  the  work  done  in  the  Public 
Health  Department  by  Miss  Pearl  Mclro 
that  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate  when  I  asked 
to  have  set  up  the  UJS.  Cadet  Nurse 
Corps.  Some  125.000  young  women  ^^ 
ceived  their  training  in  this  Nurse  COrpi 
during  the  nearly  6  years  of  its  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1955  I  introduced  i 
bill  setting  up  a  conmilssion  similar  to 
the  Hoover  Commission  to  collect  the 
splendid  research  the  nursing  profeasioa 
had  done,  and  to  evaluate  it  and  set  it 
in  motion.  The  nurses  had  been  maklnc 
studies  and  had  been  doing  research  for 
at  least  15  years,  but  we  do  not  have 
more  nurses. 

This  commission  was  planned  and  wu 
to  he  composed  of  representatives  o( 
nursing,  hospital  administrators,  doctors, 
waywlse  laymen  and  also  Representa- 
tives of  the  Senate  and  House.  Senator 
Alexander  Smith  introduced  Its  counter- 
part in  the  Senate. 

I  had  worked  for  many  years  with  the 
vai'ious  areas  of  nursing  and  have  found 
them  exceedingly  fine  to  work  with.  I 
was  forced  to  realize  that  the  intelUient 
layman  who  knew  what  it  was  all  about 
was  the  key  to  the  situation.  Only  sudi 
people  could  bring  the  attitudes  and 
points  of  view  of  the  different  areas  of 
experience  into  workable  form  and  only 
such  people  could  speak  with  authority 
to  hospital  administrators,  to  boards 
particularly,  of  hospitals,  and  of  special 
nurse  organizations.  Nurses  are  trained 
not  to  talk  back  to  tlie  doctors  and  hos- 
pital people  and  doctors  do  not  always 
get  on  with  administrators,  and  so  forth, 
as  you  very  well  know. 

But  there  was  another  very  real  in- 
visible element  in  my  proposed  com- 
mission, and  that  was  the  extreme  ew/s- 
gent  need  of  the  patient.  I  wonder,  back 
10  or  15  or  20  years  ago  whether  you 
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tried  to  get  a  nurse  when  you  needed 
one.  Have  you  tried  recently?  The  pa- 
tient is  the  man  who  is  most  concerned. 
He  certainly  needs  a  champion  and  a 
spokesman. 

Unfortunately,  the  then  leadership  of 
the  nursing  profession  felt  that  the  in- 
trusion of  the  nonprofessional  person 
could  not  be  tolerated.  So  they  killed 
the  bill  in  the  committee.  It  is  most 
unfortunate,  but  any  real  increase  in 
the  number  of  bedside  nurses  just  has 
not  happened. 

Of  course  there  has  been  a  certain 
Increase  in  the  number  of  registered 
nurses  since  1955.  For.  thank  heaven, 
there  will  always  be  women  who  are 
motivated  by  a  basic  urge  to  care  for 
the  sick  and  make  them  well. 

Since  that  time,  the  so-called  prac- 
tical nurse  has  been  brought  into  the 
picture  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  She  is 
I  very  much  needed  individual,  but  she 
should  have  much  more  training  than  is 
usually  given  her  even  in  the  licensed 
acbools.  She  has  not  filled  and  she  is 
not  expected  to  fill  the  need  for  some 
50.000  to  70.000  registered  nurses  for 
which  hospitals  and  patients  every- 
where are  crying.  I  have  great  regard 
(or  the  practical  nurse  for  whom  we 
have  a  magnificent  school  in  Cleveland, 
one  of  the  top  schools  in  this  country.  I 
know  them  well  and  respect  them  highly. 
But  they  are  not  supposed  to  replace  the 
jdentiflcally  trained  bedside  nurse. 

I  have  read  the  report  issued  by  the 
Surgeon  General's  Consultant  Group  on 
Nursing  with  great  interest.  I  find  noth- 
ing in  it  that  will  contribute  to  filling  the 
fraglc  shortage  of  bedside  nurses.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  HEW  Appropriations 
will  begin  to  give  some  very  real  thought 
to  the  need  that  continues  to  grow  with 
the  years. 

It  is  quite  true  that  unless  we  have 
teachers,  unless  we  have  supervisors,  un- 
less we  have  these  top  positions,  we  can- 
not have  more  students ;  but  that  is  true 
through  all  our  educational  areas. 

Taking  care  of  the  sick  today  is  more 
complicated  than  it  used  to  be  and  it  also 
includes  a  new  element,  the  teaching  of 
health.    We  need  a  team.     That  is  not 
I  very  hard  team  to  describe.    We  need 
highly  skilled,  trained  persons  at  the  top, 
the  teacher,  the   administrator.    Then 
»e  need  the  technically  trained  regis- 
tered nurses.  50.000  to  75,000  extra  ones. 
And  we  need  the  practical  nurse  also  by 
the  thousands,    very   definitely.    Who- 
«er  goes    into   nursing   must    have   a 
heart.    She  must  want  to  help  the  sick, 
nrst  she  must  want  to  be  truly  a  woman 
or  she  will  be  a  poor  nurse  and  you  would 
not  want   her  a   second   time.    Fortu- 
nately   there     are     women    like    that. 
There  are  women  who  long  to  have  the 
training  that  they  should  have,  and  it 
has  been  made  very  difficult  for  them  to 
mit. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  sub- 
fommlttee  will  look  into  this  matter  very 
»refully.  possibly  starting  with  a  re- 
view of  the  material  supplied  to  the  Sub- 
Wttimittee  on  Health  and  Science  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Coamlttee  in  1956.  The  country  is  in 
<"«  need  in  this  area  of  its  life,  a  need 
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that  the  nursing  researches  of  many 
years  have  not  even  begun  to  fill. 

I  am  hoping  very  much  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  this  very  seriously 
in  the  next  year.  It  was  possible  to  have 
a  U.S.  Student  Nurse  Corps.  I  question 
whether  such  a  plan  would  meet  today's 
need— but  surely  a  method  can  be  found 
that  will  use  both  government  schools 
and  private  institutions  attracting  more 
young  women  to  the  nursing  profession 
and  keep  them  there  for  the  deeply  satis- 
fying life  to  be  had  in  nursing  as  in  no 
other.  Why  does  she  not  stay  in?  Partly 
because  in  the  hospital  she  is  on  an  8- 
hour  day,  but  her  8  hours  are  divided  in 
the  middle.  Who  wants  to  stay  in  town 
12  hours,  if  she  lives  in  the  country,  just 
because  there  is  an  interval  of  4  hours  in 
the  middle?  No  one  wants  that.  But 
that  is  only  one  small  matter  which 
added  to  other  such  keeps  the  shortage 
a  dangerous  thing  for  us  all. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  I-K)GARTY.  I  should  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  on 
the  statement  she  has  made.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  in  the  House  has  done 
more  for  the  nursing  profession  than  the 
gentlewoman  addressing  us  now.  I  as- 
sure her  that  we  will  take  her  suggestions 
under  consideration  at  the  proper  time 
and  bring  them  to  the  proper  authorities. 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  state- 
ment, which  concerns  a  most  involved 
problem.  It  should  be  considered 
seriously. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  It  is  certainly  an  in- 
volved and  complicated  problem,  but  not 
one  without  solution.  Of  that  I  am  quite 
certain. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Snyder]  may 
extend  his  remaiks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
represented  that  this  bill  appropriates 
$118,810,600  less  than  the  comparable  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  current  year. 
This  is  one  of  the  poorest  jobs  of  book 
juggling  that  we  have  seen.  We  would 
expect  a  little  better  cover  up  job  if  it  is 
going  to  be  represented  that  this  bill  is 
less  than  the  current  year. 

There  is  one  example  which  standing 
alone  shows  that  this  is  not  true.  There 
is  $217,802,000  shown  as  being  deleted 
because  the  temporary  provisions  of  the 
impacted  areas  school  bill  have  not  yet 
been  authorized  for  the  coming  year. 
We  are  assured  that  this  legislation  will 
at  least  be  extended  for  1  year  thereby 
requiring  an  additional  appropriation  of 
at  least  this  amount.  How  many  other 
items  that  have  been  omitted  from  this 
bill — which  were  in  last  year's  bill — it  is 
difficult  to  determine. 

If  you  take  each  item  for  which  money 
is  appropriated  in  this  bill  as  compared 
to  the  corresponding  item  of  last  year 
the  bill  Is  considerably  more  than  last 
.vear. 


Salaries  and  expenses  are  up  as  fol- 
lows: Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  $1,894,- 
750 — for  a  new  total  of  $16,485,000; 
Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs 
$73,250— for  a  total  of  $882,000;  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeships,  and  so  forth  $247  - 
800— for  a  total  of  $5,460,000;  Office  of 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  $1,565,000— 
this  is  taken  out  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  funds  in  1963  but  the  said  Bu- 
reau is  reducing  its  salaries  only  $1,215  - 
550 ;  Bureau  of  Employee's  Compensation 
$303,200— for  a  total  of  $4,285,000;  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  $1,026,400  for  a  total 
of  $19,300,000;  Office  of  the  Solicitor 
$208,300;  for  a  total  of  $4,570,000;  Office 
of  the  Secretary  $270,550  for  a  total  of 
$2,364,000;  trade  adjustment  activities 
$3,900,000  for  a  total  of  $4  milUon— 
basically  a  new  program;  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  $6,740,300  for  a 
total  of  $35,805,000;  Office  of  Education 
$2,116,000  for  a  total  of  $14,761,000;  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  $419,000  for 
a  total  of  $2.905.000— and  on  and  on  it 
goes— and  mind  you  this  is  just  increases 
in  salaries  and  expenses. 

Rather  than  so  many  new  employees — 
and  I  understand  that  about  3.700  new 
people  are  in  this  bill  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $25  million— we  could  well  help  more 
in  the  areas  comparable  to  those  served 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
The  answer  to  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem is  not  to  put  all  citizens  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  rise  in  favor 
of  the  appropriation  bill  which  has  been 
recommended  by  the  subcommittee 
headed  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  bill  which  has  been  presented  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr. 
FoGARTY  ]  and  his  committee  and  the  re- 
port which  accompanies  it  are  striking 
evidence  of  the  hard  work  and  searching 
inquiry  that  characterizes  the  activity  of 
the  committee. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  ad- 
ministration saw  fit  to  present  a  budget 
request  that  merited  the  favorable  con- 
sideration that  it  has  received.  I  note, 
however,  that  In  the  blU  and  the  report 
that  two  significant  programs  have  been 
deferred  by  the  committee  which  merit 
the  serious  and  early  consideration  of 
this  Congress.  These  two  programs  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  deserve  special 
consideration  because  they  represent 
on  the  one  hand  a  far-reaching  domestic 
problem  to  all  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  on  the  other  a  problem  of  dual 
consequence  domestically  and  of  serious 
international  concern  to  our  friends  to 
the  south  and  in  the  countries  of  South 
America. 

First,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  de- 
ferral of  the  $12  million  program  from 
the  appropriation  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health. 

I  do  not  need  to  describe  for  you  here 
the  tragic  inadequacy  of  care  for  pa- 
tients in  these  human  warehouses.  We 
all  know  that  in  spite  of  the  downward 
trend  in  hospital  populations  during  re- 
cent years,  our  public  institutions — 
which  cost  the  taxpayers  more  thsui  a 
billion  dollars  each  year  to  maintain — 
still  have  more  than  500.000  hospitalized 
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mentally   ill.     The  President  described 
their  plight  for  us  when  he  said: 

I  believe  tbat  the  abandonment  of  the 
mentally  HI  and  the  mentally  retarded  to 
the  grim  ciistody  of  mental  Institutions  too 
often  inflicts  on  them  and  on  their  families 
a  needless  cruelty  which  this  Nation  should 
not  endure. 

The    $12    million    deleted    from    the 
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aegypU  mosquito  from  their  ciUes,  we  area  after  area.    Of  eonrs-   *u, 

might  now  be  in  serious  trouble.  force  an  agonizing  rSwi.l\^.*'>«'* 

We  all  remember  the   apprehension  partment  after  departraSentS^r^'''- 

that  was  felt,  a  few  years  ago.  when  a  ment.     Certainly  some  PedAr.i  "**'*"»- 

traveler  from  Mexico  was  found  to  have  would  lose  their  Jobs    Thiri!»!»..![°^^*» 

smallpox   when   he  reached  New   York  appraisal  is  long  overdue  ^^7^  ^^ 

City.    Yet.  we  learn  that  the  Mexican  we  do  it  now  by  choice  ratw  ^J"  ^^ 

health    authorities    find    their    greatest  forced   by   bankruptcy   of  onr  i^  ** 

^    -  - —     problem   in   Aedes   aegypU   eradication  Treasury  and  debauchlne  of  o.f^^^ 

Pi-esident  s  budget  is  a  small  sum  indeed     from  their  country  today  is  along  the  rency.     This  debt  course  rann  ?^  ^^' 

when  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  what     Mexican-United  States  border,  because  lowed  indefinitely               ^**nnot  be  fol. 

It  would  accomplish:   We  know  that  if     these  mosquitoes  sUll  exist  and  no  eCTec-  Due  notice  should  be  eiv*.n  t«  ♦!. 

we  only  apply  the  knowledge  we  now     tive  eradication  measures  are  taken  on  letion  of  the  impacted  arpat  Jk    ,    '^' 

have  we  can  restore  countless  thousands     our  side  of  the  border.  cation  funds     These  fundTwin^  ^^' 

of    patients    to   productive    lives.      This         Of  the  21  members  of  the  Pan  Amer-  coming    in    another    aDDronH»H    °^' 

money  would  make  it  possible  for  mental     ican  Health  Organization.  13  have  been  while  shown  here  as  a  rednrtfr.^      ^ 

hospitals   to   apply   new   techniques   so     certified  as  free  of  the  yeUow  fever  mos-  This  is  misleading     This  is  n^r.-_ 

vitally    necessary    to    help    realize    the     quito.    Three  more  have  completed  their  mizing.  as  the  report  accomryTnv.?*^ 

President's   assertion   that,    if   we   give     eradication     program,     but     not     long  bill  might  lead  some  to  beliew    ^  ^* 

patients  something  more  than  custodial     enough  ago  to  be  certified.     Cuba  and  This  bill  provides  consideraWv 

care,   we   can  cut  the  mental  hospital    Venezuela  expect  to  have  the  job  finished  than  last  year  in  countless  tvi» 

population  in  half  within  a  decade  or    in    1964.    Only   Haiti    and    the   United  grams,  and  3.700  addiUonal  new  JLf^ 

*wo-                                                                     States  have  not  Uved  up  to  the  agree-  employees.     Parkinsons  law  is  wohS^T 

I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  the  programs     ment  to  carry  out  eradication  measures,  with  a  vengeance.                           wwrem* 

of    the    National    Institute    of    Mental     We  are   in  a  situation,   now.  where  if  Where   now    is    fiscal    resoonsihiHh.* 

Health  to  assure  you  that  the  Institute    reinfestation   occurs,   that  is.   if   these  Where  now  are  those  interestedln 

already    is    developing    guidelines    and     mosquitoes  reappear   in  coimtries  that  venting  inflation  of  our  currency?   m'*' 

^ave  been  certified  free  of  them,  and  this  ally  it  is  wrong  to  spend  money  thai»I 

happened,  it  will  be  obvious   that  the  do  not  have  and  charge  to  the  fubir. 

mosquitoes  come  from  the  United  States.  PinanciaUy.  it  is  suicide  for  our  coubS! 

They  might  just  as  well  have  the  Ameri-  Finally,  socialism  cannot  solve  DroblPm. 

can  fiag  painted  on  their  wings,  for  all  that  capitalism  can.     Government  a^ 

the  world  to  see.     Because  it  will  be  only  —      •      •       •                                   "•  "^ 


criteria  and  review  procedures  to  assure 
efficient  management  of  this  important 
aspect  of  the  mental  health  program.  I 
believe  that  this  vital  demonstration  pro- 
gram, the  only  part  of  the  President's 
proposals  which  offers  immediate  hope  to 
those  patients  presently  hospitalized,  is 
one  which  we  cannot  afford  to  abandon. 

EXAOICATION    OF   AEOES    AEGYPTI 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  the  appropriation  request,  which 
was  disallowed,  for  $5  million  and  600 
positions  to  initiate  a  program  to  eradi- 
cate from  the  United  States  the  Aedes 
aegsrpti,  which  is  the  mosquito  that  car- 
ries yellow  fever.  Perhaps  I  can  speak 
more  feelingly  on  this  subject  because 
I  am  from  New  Orleans  where  for  gen- 
erations this  disease  was  one  of  our 
most  dreaded  scourges.  Hardly  a  family 
escaped  the  deadly  Yellow  Jack,  as  our 
people  called  it.  While  happily  we  have 
had  no  cases  for  many  years,  our  physi- 
cians and  health  authorities  are  well 
aware  that  a  single  yellow  fever  infected 
person,  or  monkey,  or  mosquito,  arriving 
in  our  city  cotild  be  the  means  of  start- 
ing another  devastating  epidemic.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  we  still  have 
the  yellow  fever  mosquitoes,  and  so  we 
still  have  the  means  for  wide  spread  of 
the  deadly  disease. 

We  in  the  Southland  where  these  mos- 
quitoes still  exist — and  I  mean  we  in  all 
the  Southern  States  from  Florida  to 
Texas,  from  Tennessee  to  Louisiana — 
are  grateful  to  our  neighbors  in  Latin 
America  for  the  splendid  job  they  have 
done  in  eradicating  this  mosquito  from 
their  cities.  We  may  well  feel  that  If 
they,  with  their  much  more  limited 
resources  for  public  health  and  disease 
control,  can  do  this  vital  job,  it  is  not  too 
much  for  them  to  expect  their  wealthy 
neighbor,  the  United  States,  to  do  its 
part  so  that  the  entire  hemisphere  may 
be  rid  of  this  serious  health  threat. 

Nor  is  it  any  idle  threat  that  I  speak 
of.  Within  the  past  week  we  have  had 
reports  of  outbreaks  of  jungle  yellow 
fever  in  two  South  American  countries. 


the  United  States  in  this  hemisphere 
that  Is  harboring  these  dangerous 
mosquitoes. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  good  vaccine  against  yellow  fever. 
This  is  true,  and  it  is  an  accomplish- 
ment for  which  we  can  be  exceedingly 
grateful  to  our  scientists  who  developed 
it.  Yet.  vaccination  is  too  costly  a  meas- 
ure to  rely  on  for  control  of  yellow  fever 
in  large  population  groups.  It  is  valu- 
able for  those  who  have  to  go  into  the 
jungle,  where  mosquito  eradication  may 
be  impractical  or  impossible. 

It  was  extremely  valuable  for  our 
troops  during  World  War  n  when  they 
had  to  fight  in  jungle  areas  overseas. 
But  to  vaccinate  the  entire  population  of 
our  Southern  States  would  cost  far  more 
than  to  eradicate  the  mosquitoes. 

Further,  on  the  economic  side,  we 
might  consider  the  effect  a  yellow  fever 
scare  would  have  on  the  winter  tourist 
business  in  our  Southern  States.  Flor- 
ida experienced  a  little  of  that  last  year 
when  encephalitis,  also  mosquito  borne, 
was  epidemic  In  just  one  part  of  the 
State. 

I.  therefore,  look  upon  this  bill  as  the 
minimum  support  needed  to  capitalize 
on  the  advances  made  thus  far  and  to 
make  further  use  of  this  Nation's  scien- 
tific manpower  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
medicine. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
absolutely  no  need  for  further  expansion 
of  Federal  programs  and  personnel 
beyond  last  years  highest  peacetime 
budget  in  history. 

We  are  acting  as  though  there  were  no 
limit  to  the  money.  Who  is  going  to  pay 
for  these  programs?  We  are  in  a  period 
of  deficit  financing. 

The  budget  of  each  Department  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare should  be  cut  at  least  10  percent  be- 


not  solve  local  problems  as  can  local  tod 
private  efforts.  Also,  and  for  the  same 
sound  commonsense.  It  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. There  are  many  activities  in  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health  Wu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  that  are  not  the 
province  of  Federal  Oovemment.  Many 
such  activities  must  be  terminated  and 
the  way  to  start  in  this  direction  is  to 
reduce  spending. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chtir- 
man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shxl- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  firm  support  of  the  $350 
milUon  limitation  on  grants  to  States 
for  unemployment  compensation  and 
employment  service  administration. 

The  public  employment  service  in  the 
United  States  dates  back  to  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  of  June  6,  1933.  and  wu 
created  largely  to  serve  the  millions  of 
unemployed  of  the  depression  yean. 
Since  then,  as  many  additional  respon- 
sibilities have  been  assigned  our  Federal- 
State  public  employment  service.  It  has 
adapted  to  meet  changing  conditions  in 
the  Nation.  The  public  employment 
service  was  called  upon  to  properly 
match  jobseekers  with  public  works  jobe 
during  the  depression,  and  to  fill  the  de- 
mand for  workers  with  s(>ecialized  skills 
during  the  defense  buildup  when  WorkI 
War  II  began  in  Europe.  Upon  our  entry 
to  the  war,  the  public  employment  serv- 
ice was  called  up  to  recruit  experienced 
workers,  find  trainees,  and  to  meet  the 
manpower  needs  of  defense  production 
and  essential  Industries.  At  the  war's 
end  and  demobilization,  the  public  em- 
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TfX  -~««*  «ixitwv,c«i  wuiiuica.     lare  snouia  oe  cut  at  leasi  lo  percent  oe-     end  and  demobilization,  the  public  em- 

II  these  countries  had  not  eradicated  the    low  last  years  budget,  not  increased  In    ployment  service  provided  jobflndlng  and 


g-ployment  counseling  assistance  to  re- 
turning servicemen  and  to  workers  re- 
QUlred  to  shift  from  defense  to  civilian 
nroduction. 

In  the  early  1950'8,  to  meet  production 
needs  during  the  Korean  period,  the  pub- 
lic employment  service  was  called  upon 
for  nationwide  recruitment  of  workers 
«-ith  shortage  skills  such  as  machinists 
gnd  engineers.  With  the  changing  econ- 
omy pf  the  1950's,  with  Its  several  reces- 
sion periods,  changing  technology, 
growth  of  older  workers  and  youth  In 
the  labor  force,  growing  demands  for 
professional,  technical,  and  white-collar 
workers,  and  decline  in  demand  for  un- 
skilled workers,  the  public  employment 
service  responded  with  services  to  help 
meet  the  needs  of  our  economy  and  of 
the  various  groups  In  our  society  who 
have  been  particularly  hard  hit  by  un- 
employment, and  to  the  actions  of  the 
Congress. 

In  various  pieces  of  legislation,  the 
Congress  has  called  upon  our  Federal- 
State  public  employment  service  system 
to  play  a  major  role  in  helping  to  solve 
local  problems  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  to  some 
ol  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Employment  of  California.  The  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Employment  has 
earned  a  position  as  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing employment  security  agencies  in  the 
NaUon. 

The  California  department  was  creat- 
ed in  1935  to  administer  a  newly  adopted 
law  which  since  has  become  the  Califor- 
nia Unemployment  Insurance  Code. 
Among  the  functions  provided  for  by  the 
code  are  the  operation  of  public  employ- 
m«it  oCBces  for  men,  women,  and  juniors. 
Including  a  veterans'  placement  serv- 
ice and  a  program  to  expand  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention  portions  of  a 
report  by  Paul  W.  Little,  chief.  Division 
of  Public  Employment.  California  De- 
partment of  Employment,  outlining  pro- 
gram accomplishments  of  the  business 
and  Industrial  employment  division. 
This  summary  of  activities  in  1962 
demonstrates  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  service  of  the  department  and  Is  a 
strong  argument  for  our  retaining  the 
full  $350  million  provided  for  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  compensation 
and  employment  service  administration. 
The  excerpts  follow: 

KrctaPTs  or  Report  or  Division  or  Public 

iMPLOTMENT    Or    THE    CALirORNU     DEPART- 
MENT or  Employment 

In  placements,  we  are  firmly  In  command 
01  the  Becond  gpot  In  the  Nation,  second  only 
to  New  York,  in  July  of  1963.  our  monthly 
placement*  exceeded  New  York's  for  the  first 
Ome.  This  was  repeated  In  August  and.  In 
September.  New  York  exceeded  us  by  only  35 
placements.  We  anticipate  moving  perma- 
nenUy  Into  the  No.  1  spot  In  1963. 

In  clearance  placemenU.  also.  1962  was  the 
most  active  year  since  World  War  n  In  point 
<«  Tolume  of  activities.  We  made  48.880 
tl^rance  placements  and  57.761  appUcant 
Boldlng  acceptances.  Our  agency  has  led  the 
nation  In  clearance  activities  by  a  conslder- 
»We  margin  for  the  past  4  years. 

Pf<=«'«ents  of  handicapped  applicants  to- 
lled 25.497  during  calendar  1962.  When 
compared  with  placement  totals  for  handi- 
capped appUcanU  of  19.742  for  1959.  19,800 
CIX 408 


for  1960.  and  21.692  for  1961.  It  ca.n  be  seen 
that  the  placement  total  for  1962  represents 
a  significant  Increase  In  our  success  In  find- 
ing employment  for  the  handicapped.  Since 
1987.  monthly  placement  figures  of  handi- 
capped applicants  have  exceeded  1,900  for 
only  15  months.  It  Is  Important  in  evaluat- 
ing recent  placemenU  of  the  handicapped  to 
note  that  9  of  these  16  months  were  In  1962. 
This  Indicates  that  placements  of  handi- 
capped applicants  were  sustained  at  a  very 
high  level  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

Placements  of  workers  45  years  of  age  and 
over  In  calendar  1962  totaled  161,576  and  rep- 
resented a  41.8-percent  Increase  over  1961. 
The  State  total  placements  Increased  33.8 
percent  as  contrasted  to  the  41.8-percent  In- 
crease for  older  workers.  The  high  quality 
of  the  placements  of  older  workers  Is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  19  percent  were  In 
the  professional  codes. 

An  expansion  of  the  group  session  ap- 
proach to  Job  problems  characterized  pro- 
gram development  for  older  workers  in  1962. 
Job  guidance  clinics,  an  extension  of  group 
counseling  techniques  found  to  be  highly 
successful  In  our  local  offices,  were  held  in 
Santa  Monica.  Pasadena.  Glendale.  San  Ber- 
nardino. Los  Angeles,  North  Hollywood,  Val- 
lejo.  and  Stockton.  These  clinics  have  been 
coeponsored  with  community  service  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Altrusa  Club.  YWCA,  Jobs 
After  Forty  Committee  as  well  as  the  adult 
division  of  the  school  sjrstems.  The  year 
1962  also  saw  the  extension  of  experience  un- 
limited to  San  Francisco,  Palo  Alto.  San  Jose, 
Oakland.  Whlttier.  Pullerton.  Norwalk.  and 
El  Monte. 

The  Ford  Foundation  conducted  the  gath- 
ering of  data  for  a  research  project  to  analyze 
the  placement  programs  for  Jobseeking  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  workers  established  by 
the  employment  service  and  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriate  changes  in 
public  policies.  The  California  secUon  of 
this  study  was  conducted  In  14  local  offices. 
This  Is  part  of  an  International  study. 

For  a  number  of  years,  California  has  held 
a  substantial  lead  over  all  other  States  In 
the  placements  of  veterans.  In  calendar 
1962.  we  made  191.198  veteran  placements,  a 
record  In  the  history  of  the  California  State 
Employment  Service.  This  exceeds  even  the 
veteran  placements  made  in  1946,  when  vet- 
erans were  being  released  from  the  Armed 
Forces  In  great  niunbers. 

The  youth  employment  program  of  the 
California  State  Employment  Service  has  be- 
come increasingly  effective  as  a  means  of 
helping  young  Callfornians  find  Jobs.  Dur- 
ing 1962.  we  placed  over  174,000  young  people 
on  Jobs,  an  increase  of  67  percent  over  1961. 
This  figure  includes  over  6,000  placements 
of  school  dropKJUts  in  1962,  in  Itself  an  in- 
crease of  50  percent  over  1961. 

Many  imaginative  and  productive  special 
community  Job  promotional  activities  for 
youth  are  responsible  for  the  department's 
increased  youth  employment  accomplish- 
ments. One  of  the  ouutandlng  programs 
was.  "Elmployer  Recruitment  Day."  con- 
ducted by  the  Stockton  office  involving  275 
preselected  students  from  5  local  high 
schools  and  1  Junior  college.  Over  500  Job 
interviews  were  conducted  by  51  recruiters 
representing  32  firms  resulting  In  more  than 
100  studente  having  a  Job  waiting  for  them 
upon  graduation.  As  recent  as  February  of 
this  year,  employers  are  still  relnterviewlng 
forhlre  candidates  who  were  first  interviewed 
on  "Employers  Recruitment  Day." 

The  California  State  Employment  Service 
Is  now  serving  over  70  percent  of  the  high 
schools  in  California  which  enroU  over  92 
percent  of  the  graduates.  Local  offices  placed 
over  24.000  terminal  students.  This  repre- 
aenu  a  lOJ  percent  Increase  over  1961 
accomplishments.    A   48.9   percent   Increase 


occurred     in     the     placement     of     school 
dropouts. 

It  is  estimated  that  local  offices,  In  cooper- 
ation with  schools,  have  made  available  for 
showing  the  outstanding  film,  "When  I'm 
Old  Enough  Ckxxlby,"  to  over  100,000  Calif- 
ornia high  school  students, 
with  the  State  department  of  education  and 

Cooperative  procedures  were  developed 
the  cJlvlslon  of  apprenticeship  standards 
which  resulted  In  establishing  the  pilot  ap- 
prenticeship information  center  in  Fresno. 
Apprenticeship  information  centers  provide 
one  place  in  a  community  where  all  informa- 
tion about  apprenUceable  occupations  Is 
available.  It  Is  anticipated  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  centers  wUl  be  accelerated 
during  1963. 

In  test  development,  we  were  commended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for 
"excellent  work  and  valuable  contribution 
to  the  USES  test  research  program."  Our 
agency  headed  the  list  of  States  for  USES 
apUtude  test  development  studies  completed 
and  s.ibmltted  to  the  USES  naUonal  office. 

In  MDTA  activity,  we  also  lead  the  Nation 
In  the  most  Important  respect,  that  U.  the 
number  of  trainees  enroUed  In  training 
courses.  As  of  January  25.  1963.  we  had 
enroUed  3.776  trainees,  which  represented 
183  percent  of  all  trainees  enroUed  through- 
out the  Nation.  In  the  number  of  projecto 
Initiated,  we  were  second  to  Permsylvanla— 
60  for  us,  86  for  Pennsylvania. 

Local  offices  also  did  outstanding  work  'n 
connection  with  several  mass  layoffs  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Skybolt  layoff  in  the  Loa 
Angeles  area.  Cancellation  of  the  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  air-to-ground  missile  Skybolt 
project  was  anticipated  late  In  1962.  In- 
volved would  be  employees  of  the  Douglas 
Co.  faciutles  at  Santa  Monica  and  Culver 
City,  and  the  Northrop-Nortronlca  plant  at 
Hawthorne. 

Working  as  a  team,  the  Santa  Monica. 
Culver  City,  and  Inglewood  local  offices  took 
direct  and  positive  action  to  find  new  Jobs 
for  the  laldoff  workers  who.  by  February  of 
1963.  toteled  5.237.  Application  and  clalma 
forms  were  issued  at  the  plants,  recruiting 
desks  manned  by  employment  service  inter- 
viewers were  established  on  the  employer  s 
premises  and  even  at  local  hotels.  The  Cal- 
ifornia State  Employment  Service  was  men- 
tioned prominently  by  aU  media  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  layoff.  Through  the  clearance 
network,  including  the  use  of  Lines  West 
approximately  30  local  offices  acted  to  soften 
the  economic  Impact  of  this  mass  layoff. 
The  full  story  of  the  department's  partici- 
pation wUl  be  told  in  the  April  1963  issue  of 
the  Employment  Security  Review. 

Many  Industrywide  arrangements  and  ex- 
clusive hiring  agreements  with  employers 
were  consummated  during  1962.  thxis  adding 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  employment 
service.  Typical  of  these  are  the  agreements 
reached  with  U.S.  Forestry  Service.  J.  J. 
Newberry  Stores,  some  machinists  unions] 
Piu-lty  Stores,  and  Manpower.  Inc.  In  ad- 
dition, negotiations  were  begun  (and  are 
well  underway)  with  the  California  Hotel 
&  Restaurant  Association;  California  Tavern 
Owners  Association;  California  Motel.  Hotel. 
Culinary  &  Bartenders  Union;  Building 
Service  Employees  Association:  Bakery  & 
Confection  Workers  International;  Retail 
Clerks  Union;  RetaU  Stores  Association; 
Thermidor  Co.;  and  Bethlehem  Steel.  Cen- 
tral office,  area,  and  local  office  staff  worked 
Jointly  smd  separately  on  these  agreements 
and  negotiations. 

PROTECTING     THE     HEALTH     Or     THl     AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
once  again  I  want  to  express  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island,  Chairman 
PoGA«TY.  and  members  of  hJs  subcom- 
mittee my  sincere  appreciation  for  their 
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work  In  drafting  tills  bill  and  the  fine 
report  which  accompanies  it. 

I  am  receiving  many  letters,  as  I  am 
sure  other  Members  are,  too,  protesting 
the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  and  de- 
manding extensive  cuts  in  appropria- 
tions. It  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  cut  this  particular  appropriation  bill, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  all  of 
the  bills  other  than  the  defense  meas 


^pril  30 


pride  In  their  prof essional  standing ;  for     Appropriations   Committee   Snh/.r,~    . 
we  have  taken  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad-     tee  on  Health.  Education   and  w^*" 
ministration  out  of  the  category  of  a     for  making  necessary  allocations  fnr*^ 
stepchild  agency  and  put  it  in  the  fore-     grams  under  the  authority  of  th^  i  "*" 
front  among  Government  agencies  as-     nile  Delinquency  Control  Act.  "^ 

These  appropriations  are  necessarv  ♦- 


among  Government  agencies  as 
signed  to  protect  the  American  public. 
Thanks  to  the  funds  we  provided  for  this 
agency  in  recent  years,  and  particularly 
since  1955,  we  have  been  able  to  attract 
outstanding   scientists   with   a  sense  of 


fund  the  New  Haven  and  ClevelkiCi 
projects  which  are  now  planned  kiS 
ready  for  action.    If  adequate  funds  »«. 


ww^  »^x»  v.vu,^^   t^iau  wic  uciciuc  Luctts-     uuwjwiiiuuiB    scienusis   wiin   a  sense  oi     not  provided    the   Invpstm^nt  i^  \.    ^ 
ures.  and  then  we  could  all  boast  that     mission  and  dedication.   Who  knows,  or     planning  would  ^  lost  and  Uie         ^ 

ness  of  the  planning  effort  would  de^" 
orate.  This  appropriation  endeavors  t^ 
utilize  a  planning  investment  alreJ, 
made.  ^^ 


we  had  slashed  the  so-called  welfare 
state.  However,  I  am  glad  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  heeded  the 
recommendations  of  the  Pogarty  sub- 
committee and  approved  this  very  large 
measure  with  a  full  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  these  programs  to  the 
lives  and  safety  of  the  American  people, 
and  to  the  future  of  this  covmtry. 

NXABLT   $1  BnXION  rOK  MEDICAL  RXSZABCH 

Nearly  $1  billion  in  this  bill  Is  appro- 
priated just  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  lot  of 
money.  But  who  can  measure  in  dollars 
the  saving  of  lives  from  cancer,  heart 
disease,  or  communicable  disease?  Who 
can  measure  in  dollars  the  prevention  of 
blindness  or  the  cure  of  mental  illness, 
or  the  alleviation  of  painful  arthritis? 
These  are  the  purposes  of  the  $962  mil- 
lion recommended  in  this  bill  just  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  alone. 
I  will  take  the  word  of  the  Fogarty  sub- 
committee that  this  money  can  be  spent 
efficiently  and  will  be  spent  properly, 
and  will  accomplish  the  purp>oses  the 
subcommittee  intends.  The  NIH  consti- 
tutes today  a  vast  medical  research  arm 
primarily  because  of  this  subcommittee, 
and  the  achievements  of  the  NIH  are 
a  monument  to  the  work  of  this  subcom- 
mittee. I  know  of  no  subcommittee  in 
the  House  which  has  a  more  exacting 
and  more  difficult  job,  or  which  does  it 
with  any  greater  degree  of  conscientious 
attention  to  detail  as  well  as  to  concepts. 

8X7BSTANTIAL   INCREASES   rOR  EDA 

My  purpose  in  speaking  today,  in  ad- 
dition to  voicing  approval  of  the  medi- 
cal research  appropriation  Is  to  call  at- 
tention particularly  to  the  increase  in 
funds  recommended  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  As  most  of  the 
Members  know,  I  have  given  the  FDA 
close  and  continuing  personal  attention 
ever  since  coming  to  Congress  more  than 
10  years  ago.  When  the  previous  ad- 
ministration in  its  first  budget  cut  the 
FDA  budget,  I  bitterly  protested.  As  we 
all  know,  subsequent  events  clearly 
demonstrated  that  while  FDA  suffered 
then  from  many  problems,  its  greatest 
problem  was — and  still  is — lack  of  ade- 
quate funds  to  do  the  kind  of  enforce- 
ment job  which  all  Americans  have  a 
right  to  expect  from  the  agency  which 
is  supix>sed  to  assure  wholesome  foods, 
safe  cosmetics  and  effective  and  pure 
drugs. 

There  is  a  substantial  increase  for 
FDA  in  this  bill.  It  brings  the  agency 
appropriation  up  to  a  level  about  seven 
times  greater  than  it  was  when  I  first 
came  to  Congress.  Some  may  say  that 
the  FDA  cannot  find  sufficient  well- 
trained  scientists  to  fill  the  vacancies 
which  will  be  created  by  this  bill.  My 
answer  to  that  is  that  the  people  who 
work  for  this  agency  can  now  take  real 


can  guess  when  additional  employees  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
have  earned  the  worlds  grateful  thanks 
as  Dr.  Frances  O.  Kelsey  has  done  in  the 
past  year? 

NEW     RESPONSIBILITIES    FOR    DRUG     RECUUkTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  passed  a  very  far- 


The  Cleveland  project  entitled  "Cooi 
munity  Action  for  Youth,"  is  about  toE 
launched  in  Cleveland.  It  will  tacWe 
reaching  drug  control  law  last'  year  ^^^  serious  problem  of  yoimg  people  in 
which  placed  upon  Dr.  Kelsey  and  her  ^^  Hough  area  of  Cleveland,  in  this 
associates,  and  upon  the  entire  PDA,  ^^ea,  77  percent  of  the  out-of-school 
many  vital  new  responsibilities.  I  use  youth  are  unemployed.  A  third  of  the 
the  word  "vital"  in  the  literal  sense:  families  with  children  are  on  pubUc 
lives  hinge  on  the  enforcement  of  this  assistance,  and  the  juvenile  delinquency 
new  law,  and  of  the  standards  set  up  un-  rate  is  double  that  of  the  county  as  a 
der  it.  About  half  of  all  of  the  new  po-  whole.  One-half  of  the  births  to  adolcs- 
sitions  which  would  be  created  in  the  cent  girls  in  1961  were  illegitimate.  Al- 
Food  and  Drug  Adminfetration  by  this  though  the  cost  of  juvenile  court,  welfare 
bill  would  be  positions  in  connection  and  education  continue  to  climb,  there  It 
with  the  administration  of  the  new  drug     "o  end  in  sight  for  these  problems  with 


law. 

NEED  rOR  STRONGER  LAWS  ON  COSMETICS 

I  have  been  working  since  1953  for 
a  safe  cosmetic  law  similar  to  the  law 
now  in  effect  for  food  additives.  But, 
in  the  absence  of  a  tight  and  loophole- 
free  cosmetic  law,  the  FDA  has  a  diffi- 
cult job  in  tracing  unsafe  or  impure 
cosmetics  and  removing  them  from  the 
market.  A  safe  cosmetic  law  would,  in 
the  long  run.  simplify  procedures  and 
cut  down  on  expenditures  for  enforce- 
ment. But  until  that  day  arrives,  then 
we  must  make  certain  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  act  quickly  and  effectively  to 
remove  from  the  market  any  cosmetic 
item  which  could  cause  blindness  or  skin 
disease  or  cancer  or  any  other  serious 
injury  to  the  millions  of  women — and. 
yes.  to  millions  of  men,  too — who  daily 
use  cosmetic  items. 

FRAUDS,  CHEATS,  AND  BOOTLEGGERS 

Similarly,  because  of  loopholes  in  the 
present  law,  we  need  vigilant  enforce- 
ment action  against  the  bootleggers  of 
pep  pills  and  barbiturates,  the  peddlers 
of  fake  cancer  cures,  the  economic  cheats 
who  use  false  labeling  and  deceptive 
packaging  in  food,  drugs,  or  cosmetics. 
We  cannot  strengthen  this  law  through 
the  appropriation  process,  but  we  can 
take  steps  to  make  sure  the  enforcement 
agency  has  the  funds  to  do  the  best  job 
it  can  within  the  limitations  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  is  concerned, 
and  deeply  so,  over  the  recurring  inci- 
dents which  have  come  to  light  of  p>esti- 
cide  residue  in  foods,  of  radiation  fall- 
out in  foods,  of  contamination  from 
other  sources  in  our  food  supplies.  FDA 
must  be  given  the  funds  to  expand  its 
program  of  consumer  protection.  I  urge 
approval  of  the  funds  recommended  for 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  conunend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pogarty],  chairman  of  the 


out  new  approaches  realistically  planned. 

Community  Action  for  Youth  would 
strengthen  basic  educational  progranu 
affecting  12.000  young  people.  It  would 
provide  vocational  counseling,  work 
training,  and  job  placement  for  500  boys 
and  girls  a  year. 

It  would  reduce  caseloads  of  public 
assistance  workers  and  juvenile  court 
probation  officers  who  deal  each  year 
with  4,000  or  more  families.  This  would 
make  it  possible  to  provide  effective 
counseling  to  families  who  are  now  at 
the  end  of  their  hopes,  overwhelmed  with 
family  conflict,  unemployment  and  bad 
housing.  At  the  same  time,  the  adult 
leadership  of  the  community  would  be 
mobilized  on  a  block-by-block  basis  to 
upgrade  the  community  and  to  provide 
leadership  and  guidance  for  youth. 
Young  people  themselves  would  have  a 
chance  to  serve  their  community  while 
learning  important  new  skills  through 
community  service  projects.  This  pro- 
gram represents  the  combined  determi- 
nation of  the  city  government,  the  school 
board,  the  county  commissioners,  juve- 
nile court,  and  many  other  public  and 
private  organizations  to  find  new  an- 
swers and,  in  fact,  to  change  their  pro- 
grams where  necessary,  to  stem  growing 
problems. 

This  program  is  planned  not  only  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  Cleveland. 
Through  detailed  measurement  of  the 
results  and  careful  reporting  of  each  step 
taken,  information  of  Importance  to 
every  similar  community  in  the  country 
will  be  available.  This  program  will  not 
only  involve  a  partnership  among  many 
local  groups,  but  also  test  the  possibili- 
ties of  coordinating  many  Federal  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  a  seriously  depressed 
community.  These  Include  programs  In 
HEW,  employment-training  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  urban  re- 
newal programs.  The  demonstration 
grant  funds  of  the  Presidents  Commit- 
tee are  the  key  to  setting  this  entire  pro- 
gram in  motion.    Any  cut  In  approprla- 
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would    seriously    Jeopardize     this     Physiological   manirestaUons   that  might  be 
^-  nilalnterpreted  as  nutritional  denclencleB  or 

some  similar  ailment.  Botullam  which  an- 
nually attacks  ducks  In  this  area  Is  largely 
attributed  to  effects  created  by  algal  bloom 


tions 
program. 

The  Cleveland  community  is  in  the 
process  of  raising  $1  million  in  local 
funds  to  back  up  a  4-year  program.  The 
Cuyahoga  County  commissioners  and  the 


Noxious  algae  is  not  only  a  problem 


7427 

for  one  would  not  want  to  stampede 
anyone  into  presenting  a  poorly  planned, 
ill  advised  program  on  which  a  vast  sum 
of  taxpayers'  money  would  be  spent  with 
no  significant  results.  I  believe  my  po- 
sition can  be  best  summed  up  by  a  stern 


cw""^-;; — "•'  — "~"-'~—"v»o«i.«  wic        *-.ujiauu5  aigae  is  not  only  a  problem  eai;:„ -v,^«^«.    x  w^ucvc  my  yo- 

Cleveland  Board  of  Education  are  in  the  in  my  own  district   but  is  a  significant  ^"^^"  ^^"  ^  ^^^  summed  up  by  a  stern 

process   of   making   a   contribution   of  cause  of  water  pollution  in  many  areas  of  °^*^^''°^"iation  that  while  I  recognize  the 

$250,000  each.    Other  local  agencies  are  the  country.    The  unique  characteristics  ^^^^  ^°^  diligent   advance  planning,   I 


"■'^^^       u     7^\C      1  ",  —  —-"""   "i  '•""^  "*  **tti«r  pollution  m  many  areas  of 

$250,000  each.    Other  local  agencies  are  the  country.    The  unique  characteristics 

endeavoring  to  make  up  the  balance  be-  of  the  Klamath  Falls  area  make  is  par 

fore  a  May  15  deadline.  ticularly  suited  fnr  n  aPMAroi  i»,„o.fV„„ 


for«  a  May  15  deadline 

Although  the  area  in  this  project  in- 
cludes substantial  portions  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  am  sure  that  the 
enUre  Nation  wlU  profit  by  the  Cleveland 
approach  to  the  urgent  problems  of  our 
unattended  youth. 

Mr.    ULLMAN.     Mr.    Chairman,    by 
cutting  the  appropriation  for  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Sei-vice,  I  fear  that  we 
might  jeopardize  programs  and  research 
that  are  basic  to  the  well-being  and  live- 
lihood of  citizens  in  every  State  in  the 
Katlon.    I  wish,  particularly,  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
far-reaching  impact  of  budget  slashes  in 
tbe  area  of  water  pollution  control  and 
matching    grants    for    construction    of 
waste  treatment   facilities,    I   want  to 
onphasize,  as  I  have  before,  that  the 
beneflts  of  these  programs  extend  to 
areas  of  need  among  the  smaller  com- 
munities of   the  country — communities 
with  serious  problems  of  stream  poUu- 
tioQ  abatement  and  sewage  treatment. 
In Oregons  Second  District,  16  commu 


ticularly  suited  for  a  general  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  of  this  nationwide 
water  pollution  problem.  The  Upper 
Klamath  Lake  is  relatively  free  of  indus- 
trial and  domestic  contaminants  so  an 
algae  research  project  centered  in  this 
area  would  more  easily  be  able  to  isolate 
the  particular  causes  of  this  type  of 
water  pollution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  research  in  methods  of 
controlling  such  a  hazard  on  one  of  the 
largest  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  West 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  an  across-the-board  slash  in 
appropriations.  Postponing  the  research 
necessary  to  solve  these  water  pollution 
problems  until  such  time  as  the  resulting 
health  hazards  and  economic  losses  have 


would  not  want  this  to  be  used  as  a  shield 
for  Indecision  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
.sponsiblc  for  this  program. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  pilot  project 
being  planned  in  two  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult neighborhoods  in  Chicago  will  in 
the  final  analysis  give  all  of  us  a  better 
idea  of  how  best  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  crime. 

Mayor  Daley  recently  appointed  one  of 
Chicago's  most  prominent  citizens  Pat 
Hoy.  to  head  the  Chicago  effort.  I  am 
proud  that  Mr.  Hoy  and  his  associates 
have  been  able  to  mobilize  in  Chicago  all 
of  the  private  agencies,  the  public  agen- 
cies, the  schools,  the  poUce  department 
mto  a  comprehensive  project  which  we 
firmly  believe  wiU  provide  guidelines  for 
successfully  dealing  with  this  problem  of 


health  hazards  and  economic  losses  have  f^^^essiuiiy  dealmg  with  this  problem  of 
reached  critical  levels  is  certainly  false  -"jl^^^^e  delinquency.  Understandably, 
economy.    Let  us  attack  these  problems  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^!^  ^e  in  Chicago 

now   while   they  are  still  manageable 
These  important  programs  for  the  health 


and  well-being  of  the  American  people 
should  not  be  delayed  or  permanently 
jeopardized. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 


.     T" 7  — .~.»-v,  *w  vuiAuuu-         ivn.  rKjs^inoisj..    Mr.  cnairman   I  am 

nlty  grants  have  been  made  since  the     vei-y  please^  to  see  that  appSenUy  n^ 
program  started  in  late  1956  and  3  an-     ^fTort  ir-ni  wt  «,«h»  ♦ ^..rrrl..J'^° 


program  started  in  late  1956  and  3  ap- 
plications are  now  pending,  in  the  en- 
tire SUte  of  Oregon  74  grants  have  been 
made  to  date  with  a  total  doUar  value 
of  $5,522,556 — 24  applications  are  pend- 
ing statewide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economy  Is  not  being 
<er?ed  by  a  $10  million  cut  in  a  program 
to  cope  with  a  problem  of  staggering 
proportions,  a  problem  that  is  growing 
mon  alarming  with  each  passing  year. 
Tb  cut  back  this  program  merely  post- 
pooes  the  day  of  reckoning. 

The  $2  milUon  cut  in  the  appropiia- 
Uflo  for  water  pollution  control  threatens 
to  eliminate  several  comprehensive  re- 
"Mth  projects  of   the  Public   Health 
Service.    Re.storatlon  of  these  funds  is 
of  utmost  importance  to  continued  re- 
■arch  in  areas  of  unusual  water  pollu- 
tion problems.    The  largest  center  of 
population  in  my  district  is  adjacent  to 
tM  Upper  Klamath   Lake  in  Klamath 
Oounty.     Oreg.    This     community     Is 
jogued  and  threatened  with  a  problem 
»*tis  not  of  their  making  and  one  that 
■  6eyond  present  methods  of  control 
woous  algae  in  Klamath  Lake  has  re- 
WW  In  serious  economic  losses  not 
joj-  to  Klamath  County  but  to  all  of  the 
cuifomia     counties     included    In     the 
Damath  River  Basin. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  subject.  I  wish 


effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  appro- 
priation to  carry  on  the  work  outlined 
in  the  JuvenUe  Delinquency  Control  Act 
of  1961.  We  had  heard  reports  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  reduce  this 
year's  appropriation  of  $6.7  million  bv 
$2V4  mUlion.  "^ 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  a  great 
concern  that  apparently  Pederal  bureau- 
cratic redtape  has  been  delaying  the 
successful  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram at  the  local  level.  It  should  be  of 
serious  concern  to  all  of  us  that  even 
though  this  act  was  approved  2  years 
ago.  only  a  handful  of  communities  are 
now  engaged  in  pilot  projects. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  this  whole 
program  Is  suffering  from  the  same  kind 
of  bureaucratic  paralysis  that  too  often 
frustrates  the  will  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  impress  on  those  responsible 
for  implementing  this  program  that  the 
American  people  expect  action  from  the 
New  Prontier. 

We  all  fought  very  hard  for  this  legis- 
lation 2  years  ago,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  was  in  the  forefront  in  the 
effort  to  win  approval  for  this  program. 
I  have  no  Intention  of  sitting  idly  by 
and  seeing  this  whole  program  bogged 
down  because  of  bureaucratic  redtape. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  mindful  of 


to  quote  briefly  from  "A  Proposed  Study  *u^  '  }^^^  Chairman,  I  am  mindful  of 
w  the  Control  of  Noxious  Algal  Bloom  "  !  "°*  ^"^^  sound  planning  must  pre- 
V  Mr.  Kenneth  McLeod    Jr     research     ^     ®  ^^^  execution  of  this  program.    Two 


"T  Mr  Kenneth  McLeod.  Jr.,  research 
«n«Jtant  at  Southern  Oregon  College 
w  AaWand,  Oreg. : 

JTje  heavy  load  of  algae  In  the  waters  of 
»•  Klamath  reach  from  the  mountalna  to 
!m,.^  f;^'^  ^'''*  created  serloua  hazard,  of 
•S^c  life,  reaultlng  In  dramaUc  fUh  kUla 
™««  U  some  concern  that  llveatock  drlnk- 
"f  the   water  may   develop   phyBlcal    and 


w-    •'•••^z  i^A  \^&A  cai.41.       ±  w\j 

years  ago  Congress  authorized  this  pro- 
gram with  the  sincere  hope  that  man- 
kind would  finally  start  compiling  In  a 
methodical  manner  same  sound  infor- 
mation on  why  young  people  become  ju- 
venile deUnquents.  While  we  here  in 
Congress  quite  properly  become  Impa- 
Uent  with  the  delays  in  this  program  I 


are  now  ready  to  roll.  I  shaU  look  with 
great  concern  upon  any  efforts  to  delay 
the  Chicago  program  at  the  Pederal  level 
And  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  should 
all  be  concerned  with  delays  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  think  we  should  blan- 
ketly  indict  Pederal  employees  who  have 
been  in  charge.  I  am  confident  that 
with  adoption  of  today's  appropriation 
these  pilot  programs  throughout  America 
will  bloom  out  in  full  force,  and  this 
Nation  and  the  world  will  for  the  first 
time  stait  obtaining  some  convincing 
data  on  how  best  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  delinquency. 

I  hope  that  no  one  here  today  will  at- 
tempt to  upset  this  program  by  suggest- 
ing cuts  at  this  time.  This  Is  a  very 
modest  appropriation,  albeit,  $2  million 
IS  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  in  any 
man's  language.  However,  I  am  sure 
that  when  this  program  is  completed  we 
will  save  the  taxpayers  of  America  un- 
counted millions  in  human  resources 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,*  I 
have  no  more  requests  for  time 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Granta   to  States,   next  succeeding   fiscal 
year:  For  making,  after  May  31  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  payments  to  States  under 
title    m    of    the    Social    Secxirlty    Act,    aa 
amended,  and  under  the  Act  of  June  6   1933 
as  amended,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  Incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  for  payments 

«  "?«I„*'**'*^  *''"*  ^''**  "'^^*'"  »"ch  Act  of  June 
6  1933.  to  be  charged  to  the  appropriation 
therefor  for  that  fiscal  year:  Provided  That 
the  payments  made  pursuant  to  this 'para- 
graph shall  not  exceed  the  amount  paid  to 
the  States  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chahman,  I  take  this  time  to 
make  some  inquhry  of  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michb.].  I  notice  on 
^^^  1^^  °^  ^^  hearings,  in  connecUon 
v^ith  the  cost  of  the  International  Social 
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Security  Association  meeting,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  said  to  the  witness: 

It  woiold  be  a  hard  thing  to  sell — a  dinner 
and  reception  and  an  excursion  for  $14,000. 
That  is  living  pretty  high  off  the  hog. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  he  has  not  done  much  of  a  sell- 
ing job  on  this.  May  I  ask  him  to  ex- 
plain to  me  what  this  $14,000  repre- 
sentation allowance  is  that  provides  for 
a  reception,  a  buffet  dinner,  and  an  offi- 
cial luncheon,  with  $600  for  coffee? 

I  was  amazed  also  to  find  that  the 
testimony  here  is  that  this  was  based 
upon  consultation  with  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  any- 
one who  goes  to  the  State  Department 
for  advice  on  representation  allowances 
is  going  to  get  a  pretty  high  figure.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  like  to  start  his  sales  pitch  now 
for  that  $14,000. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  responding  to  the 
gentleman,  may  I  say,  as  indicated  by 
the  hearings,  this  is  indeed  a  very  hard 
item  to  sell.  I  did  not  feel  exactly  quali- 
fied to  do  so  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
and  I  i^ally  do  not  feel  qualified  at  this 
point.  It  points  up  what  some  of  these 
social  functions  do  cost  in  the  name  of 
cementing  international  relations.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  am  sure,  as  has 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  gone  abroad 
on  a  number  of  trips.  After  exercising 
our  responsibilities  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  in  practically  every  country 
there  is  scheduled  a  social  event  for  every 
evening.  Personally  I  would  rather  be 
on  my  own.  Frankly,  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  country  visited  and  it  would  be 
better  for  us  as  far  as  getting  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  rest  is  concerned.  We 
find  that  in  this  whole  business  of  inter- 
national relations  apparently  it  becomes, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
RooNEY]  once  said,  a  necessary  tool  of 
the  trade  to  have  these  social  functions. 
It  is  difOcult  to  explain  and  justify  to  you 
at  this  time  a  diiuier  the  cost  of  which 
does  seem  to  me  very  monumental.  I 
cannot  stand  here  and  tell  the  gentle- 
man I  could  get  him  a  cutrate  of  half 
that  amount  and  expressed  myself 
clearly  during  the  hearings  on  page  759. 
Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
this:  In  marking  this  up  at  $14,000,  there 
is  no  other  testimony  here,  but  this  is  a 
$17.50  dinner,  which  is  pretty  expensive 
in  anybody's  restaurant.  But  did  the 
gentleman  also  go  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  get  an  estimate,  or  did  he  just 
accept  it?  There  is  no  further  testimony 
here  except  that  somebody  asked  the 
State  Department.  I  can  assure  you  that 
if  you  are  going  to  get  advice,  that  is  a 
bad  place  to  go  to. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  I  think  somewhere  in  the 
testimony  I  made  the  point  that  some  of 
the  departments  had  requested  for  the 
entire  year  for  their  representation  al- 
lowance no  more  than  $3,000  or  $5,000 
and  I  do  say,  compared  to  that,  this  is  a 
very  high  figure.  May  I  say  as  I  said 
during  general  debate,  I  don't  agree  with 
all  the  specific  figures  in  this  bill  but 
support  it  in  view  of  concessions  made 
to  me  on  much  larger  figures  by  the  sub- 
committee on  other  items. 


Mr.    BOW.    One 


reason    that    this 
comes  to  my  attention,  I  can  say  to  the 


^prU  SO 

not  changed  very  much.  You  still  h 
jazz  studies  and  you  still  havi.  f!!iS**' 
genUeman.  is  that  the  U.S.  Information  studies  and  we  still  have  these  stnrti** 
Agency.  Mr.  Murrow's  Agency  which  these  various  areas  that  the  bptTm  *° 
deals  with  people  going  back  and  forth  was  talking  about  last  year  *  "®°»*n 
from  foreign  countries  all  year  round  is  Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  come  in-st  .  u*.. 
asking  for  $5,000  this  year.    Here  is  an     bit  late  tomorrow.  "^"« 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  may  have  a  copy  of 
the  document  here.  '  *" 

Mr.  GROSS  I  do  not  know  what  t 
could  do  with  it  at  this  late  stage  but  t 
would  hope  the  committee  would  somp 
day  tell  those  who  are  administering^^ 
act  that  it  is  time  they  centered  on 
courses  of  study  that  are  related  to  r^ 
tional  defense. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  th.. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  do  not  have  a  coot 
of  the  document  here  on  the  floor  of  i^ 
House  this  afternoon,  and  I  apologize  to 
the  gentleman  for  not  bringing  one  here 
to  the  floor  with  me  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  accept  the  apology 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  direct 
your  attention  to  page  17  of  the  bill  be- 
ginning with  line  18.  There  you  will  find 
that  as  far  as  the  fellowship  program  is 
concerned  we  have  written  in  language 
which  I  think  would  suggest  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  be- 
lieve move  in  the  right  direction 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentlemin 

Now,  could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  the  committee  in  any  way  re- 
stricted funds  for  the  Labor  Department 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  not  be  able  tc  send  someone  out  to 
the  Washington  ballpark  to  remove  the 
picket  line  so  the  President  could  go  to 
the  opening  ball  game?  Is  there  any 
restriction  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Yes,  we  restricted  that; 
we  eliminated  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  what  way  did  you 
eliminate  it? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Secretary  wanted  a 
special  assistant  to  take  care  of  the  ball 
games,  and  he  wanted  a  man  who  would 
take  care  of  helping  him  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  be  his  personal  repre- 
sentative out  at  the  ball  park.  We  cut 
that  money  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  according  to  the 
news  reporters,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
got  a  union  leader  and  sent  him  out  In 
his  Cadillac  to  the  ball  park  to  call  the 
pickets  off. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  is  no  charge  for 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  wondered  if  the 
committee  had  in  any  way  hampered  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  putting  pressure 
on  union  pickets  so  that  they  will  not 
interfere  with  President  Kennedy's 
pleasure. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  took  out  the  request 
for  the  special  assistant  in  the  Secre- 
tary's budget. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  It  was  in  the  na- 
tional interest  that  the  pickets  be  re- 
moved so  that  the  President  could  enter 
the  ball  park,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  was  in  the  national 
interest  just  as  the  effort  of  Secretary 
Goldberg  in  his  very  deliberate  and  pro- 
longed negotiation  which  he  carried  on 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  was  in  the 


outfit,  on  social  security,  and  boy  that  is 
social  security  when  you  start  getting 
$17.50  a  meal— that  is  something  to  get 
on  social  security — but  Ed  Murrow  is 
asking  for  $5,000  for  the  entire  year.  I 
will  ix)int  to  another  item.  Here  is  one — 
reception — one  dinner,  one  buffet— $14,- 
500.  I  might  say  there  is  an  excursion 
there  to  Mount  Vernon.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  would  hope  the 
committee  in  its  wisdom  would  olTer  its 
own  amendment  to  see  that  this  is 
brought  in  line. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.\LARIES    AND    EXPENSES,    MEXICAN    FARM    LABOR 
PROGRAM 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  under  the  Act  of  July 
12,  1951,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1461-1468). 
including  temporary  employment  of  persons 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws, 
$1,135,000,  which  shaU  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  Farm  labor  supply  revolving 
fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  interested  to  hear 
that  junkets  now  have  become  excur- 
sions. I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Mr.  Bow,  that  $14,500; 
was  that  the  figure 

Mr.  BOW.  Yes;  $14,500,  or  $17.50  a 
plate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  I  agree  that  that  is 
eating  real  high  on  the  hog,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel] 
just  described  it,  especially  when  it  in- 
volves social  security  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  arose  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  concerning  the  bill.  I  have 
looked  through  the  hearings  and  I  can- 
not find  any  list  of  the  study  subjects 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  committee 
listed  them  and  we  found  then  that  un- 
der the  Defense  Education  Act  they  were 
studying  jazz,  the  theatre,  and  the  ecol- 
ogy of  flowing  waters  and  so  on.  There 
were  a  number  of  other  similar  subjects. 
But  this  year  I  cannot  find  the  list  of  the 
studies  being  pursued.  Is  it  in  the 
hearings? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  We  have  such  a  list.  It 
is  not  published  in  the  hearings  this  year. 
We  would  be  very  happy  to  make  it  avail- 
able. It  is  a  thick  publication  put  out 
by  the  Office  of  Education  and,  of  course, 
is  a  public  document  and  since  it  was  in 
published  form,  there  was  some  question 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  reprinted  in 
these  hearings.  Our  committee,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  might  imply,  is  economy 
minded  and  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  a  copy  of  that  booklet  will  be  on  his 
desk  tomorrow.    The  project  needs  have 
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MUonal  interest.  I  believe  that  the 
secretary  of  Labor  is  making  a  mistake 
ImHV  involved  in  every  dispute  all  over 
*b£  United  SUtes;  and  in  answer  to  a 
Question  I  put  to  him  he  admitted  that 
he  was  making  a  mistake  gettmg  in- 
volved in  these  paitlcular  disputes. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PAYMENTS   TO    SCHOOL    DISTRICTS 

for  payments  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools 
u  «uthorlzed  by  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended  (20  UJS.C,  ch.  13).  $104.- 
446000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
,[iiil  also  be  available  for  carrying  out  the 
proTliloDB  of  section  6  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
0ian,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  sis  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  of  New 
York:  On  page  16,  line  10,  immediately 
before  tlie  period  insert  the  following:  'Pro- 
filed further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropri- 
ation shall  be  available  for  payment  for  the 
miintenance  or  operation  of  any  school  to 
which  any  student  is  denied  admission  on 
th«  bwl'  of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin." 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mi".  Chairman,  will 
tfae gentleman  yield? 

Ur.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  may 
I  ask  the  gentlonan  if  he  will  agree  to 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  the 
committee  in  considering  this  amend- 
ment also  consider  a  second  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk.  It  would  come  at 
line  21  on  page  16.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  consider  the  two 
amendments  together? 

Mr.  POGARTY,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  touch  the  same  thing,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting].  One  hundred 
and  one  Membei's  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  imderstand  it,  the  second 
amendment  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
separately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  request  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  7  minutes,  the  last  2 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  conunittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
owve  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
•mendment  close  In  10  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foe  arty  ]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Fogarty 
and  Mr.  Mathias. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  78,  nays 
29. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  renew  my  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  pending  amendment 
be  considered  together  with  a  second 
amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk, 
so  that  we  have  both  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram related  together.  That  amend- 
ment is  similar  to  the  one  read  by  the 
Clerk  and  may,  out  of  my  time,  the  Clerk 
read  the  second  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  of  New 
York:  On  page  16,  line  21.  immediately  be- 
fore the  period  insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  providing  any 
school  facility  to  which  any  student  is  denied 
or  will  be  denied,  admission  on  the  basis  of 
his  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin." 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  two  amendments  which  I  have 
offered  deny  funds  under  the  impacted 
areas  program  to  school  districts  which 
refuse  to  admit  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  amendments  ap- 
ply to  both  the  school  maintenance  and 
school  construction  programs.  • 

Nearly  10  years  ago  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  a  historic  decision,  ruled  that 
segregation  in  the  public  schools  is  il- 
legal. The  Court  ruled  that  school  dis- 
tricts be  desegregated  with  all  deliberate 
speed.  Although  the  Court's  ruling  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  this  decision 
is  still  debated,  still  defied,  still  ignored, 
and  a  large  segment  of  our  population  is 
still  condemned  to  second-class  citizen- 
ship. The  history  of  noncompliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  a  sad 
one.  But  even  sadder  and  more  incred- 
ible is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
continued  to  support  segregated  schools 
through  the  impacted  areas  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1962  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $297,169,905  for  school  main- 
tenance and  construction  under  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.  Of  this  total, 
36  percent  or  $106,129,107.  was  allocated 
to  the  Southern  and  Border  States.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  in  1962  prepared 
a  statistical  sample  of  school  districts 
in  Southern  and  Border  States  which  re- 
ceived Federal  funds  for  school  mainte- 
nance and  operation  under  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1961.  The  study  shows 
that  63.6  percent  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  this  area  went  to  segregated  school 
districts. 

A  recent  study  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission   shows    that    for    the    1962-63 


school  year  schools  in  military  base  im- 
pacted areas  in  Alabama,  Creorgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Mississippi  are  totally 
segregated.  The  amount  of  Federal 
funds  spent  in  those  areas  totals  $16,- 
592,733.  There  Is  a  total  of  174,255 
children  residing  both  on  and  off  these 
militai-y  bases. 

The  Justice  Department  has  iiistituted 
five  suits  to  desegregate  seven  school  dis- 
tricts in  impacted  areas  in  four  States: 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina.  In  Texas,  Florida,  Virginia, 
and  Tennesseee  15  impacted  area  school 
districts  have  voluntarily  desegregated. 
It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  in  eight 
school  districts,  which  are  segregated  in 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  South  Carolina,  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  build  desegregated  schools 
on  the  military  bases  instead  of  fighting 
for  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court 
desegregation  decision. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  impacted 
areas  program  uses  Federal  funds  to  sup- 
port segregated  school  districts.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  Supreme  Court  to  continue  this  prac- 
tice as  well  as  ironical  that  our  Gtovern- 
ment,  which  sends  troops  to  Mississippi, 
spends  money  for  segregated  school  dis- 
tricts. It  is  our  responsibility  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  our  citizens  and  to  insure 
that  no  citizen  is  treated  differently  be- 
cause of  his  race,  color,  or  religion.  In 
regard  to  the  impacted  areas  program, 
we  have  the  added  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  children  of  those  citizens  in 
Federal  service.  My  amendments  would 
eliminate  our  support  for  segregated 
schools.  In  doing  so,  we  will  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  US.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives upholds  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  develop  to  his  full  potential 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religion.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  voting  for  these  amendments. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  and  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  on  bringing  this  per- 
sistent injustice  in  the  disp>osition  and 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  the  attention  of 
the  House. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr,  Ryan]  and  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr,  Ryan] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ryan].  I  respect  the  views  of  my  col- 
league, but  we  have  been  faced  with  this 
proE>osition  on  an  appropriation  bill 
now  for  4  or  5  years  in  a  row.  It  has 
been  the  contention  of  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  proE)er  legislative  commit- 
tee should  hold  hearings  on  and  bring 
out  the  necessary  legislation.  We  have 
said  in  the  past  that  this  is  in  effect 
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legislating  cm  an  appn^rlation  bill  and 
we  have  always  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time,  and  aslc  for  a  vote  on 
the  amoidments. 

Mr.  SiBALu  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  to  extend  my  remarlu 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objecUon 


of  Civil  rights  runs  through  the  whole        Mr.    PCX3ARTY.    No; 


^prUso 


Connecticut? 
There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  say  how  ironic  it  is  that  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  Senate  uses 
the  filibuster— unlimited  debate — to  kill 
legislation  on  civil  rights  but  uses  the 
reverse  technique  in  the  House  where 
it  cuts  off  debate.  Only  the  active  col- 
lusion of  northern  and  southern  Demo- 
crats makes  this  possible.  Only  through 
the  cooperation  of  northern  and  south- 
em  Democrats  who  control  this  House 
is  it  possible  to  cut  off  debate  on  this 
vital  national  issue.  In  this  way.  the 
Democratic  Party  is  killing  in  the  House 
civil  rights  although,  as  a  national  party, 
they  campaign  vigorously  as  champions 
of  civil  rights. 

We,  in  my  party,  are  not  Interested 
any  more  in  carrying  on  the  debate  from 
the  speaking  platforms  across  the  coun- 
try. We  have  done  that;  we  consider 
the  issue  settled  and  the  conclusions  ob- 
vious. Now  we  want  to  debate  it  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Here  and  here  only  can 
we  enact  the  laws  that  will  give  our 
people  the  rights  which  our  Constitu- 
tion pledges  to  them.  But  it  is  here 
that  the  coalition  of  northern  and 
southern  Democrats — the  National 
Democratic  Party,  in  fact — recoils  from 
the  thought  and  chokes  off  every  earnest 
effort  to  debate  this  vitally  important 
issue. 

This  Congress  is  dawdling.  It  is  going 
to  go  down  in  history  as  the  record 
dawdler  of  all  time.  It  is  fumbling  and 
not  even  doing  that  very  well.  It  is 
timorous  and  uncertain;  it  is  fiddling 
while  Rome  bums.  But  as  we  dawdle, 
we  are  told  apparently  that  there  is  no 
time  to  carry  on  this  debate;  no  time 
even  to  discuss  it  as  responsible  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people.  Twice 
since  this  session  began,  the  majority 
party  has  stifled  efforts  to  bring  the  issue 
of  civil  rights  to  full  and  open  debate. 

Oh,  I  know  about  the  assurances  that 
civU  rights  will  be  debated  later  on  "in 
their  proper  place,"  as  a  very  distin- 
guished Member,  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  put  it  last  week.  We  shall 
see.  But  even  if  we  are  given,  and  some 
of  us  doubt  that  we  will,  this  chance  to 
debate  it  at  some  unspecified  future 
time,  what  of  these  bills  before  us  now? 
What  of  the  medical  education  bill  and 
the  impacted  areas  bill  and  other  gen- 
eral programs  that  may  be  brought  up? 
Is  it  right  that  we  should  pass  these 
without  hearing  argimients  on  civil 
rights?  Is  it  right  that  these  programs 
should  be  approved  which  provide  Fed- 
eral money  even  to  beneficiaries  which 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed, 
religion,  and  national  origin? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  it 
is  not  right.  Each  instance  is  the  proper 
place  to  carry  on  this  debate.    The  Issue 
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is  promised.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
we  are  not  to  attack  this  problem  on  all 
fi-onts. 

We  are  missing  opportunities,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  rather  it  is  the  majority 
of  this  House  that  is  missing  opportu- 
nities. And  it  is  doing  so  deliberately.  In 
fact,  this  will  be  legend  of  this  Congress : 
it  will  be  recorded  as  the  Congress  of 
lost  opportunities;  the  Congress  of  de- 
liberate avoidance  of  issue.  And  every 
opportunity  missed  now  will  make  it  that 
much  more  difficult  for  a  succeeding 
Congress  to  make  up  lost  groimd. 

It  is  sad  and  it  is  sh£uneful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr,  Ryan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ryan  of  New 
York)   there  w.jere — ayes  25.  noes  79. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Loans  and  payments  under  the  National 
E>efense  Education  Act,  next  succeeding  fis- 
cal year:  For  making,  after  March  31  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  loans  and  payments  un- 
der title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  obligations  Incurred  and  the 
expenditures  made  thereunder  to  be  charged 
to  the  appropriation  for  the  same  purpose 
for  that  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  the  pay- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  paid  for  the 
same  purposes  for  the  first  qxiarter  of  the 
current  fljscal  year. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  or  two  to  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  wonder  if  the  chaimjan  of 
the  subcommittee  can  tell  us  the  total 
number  of  additional  Federal  personnel 
requested  or  involved  in  the  original  re- 
quest to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  the  number  actually  involved 
in  the  recommendation  brought  in  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  The  additional  posi- 
tions requested  in  the  budget  totaled 
about  5,000.  The  committee  allowed 
3,700,  one-half  of  which  will  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance  Office  in  this  country.  And  I 
will  say  that  you  may  expect  that  pro- 
gram to  increase  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  committee  cut  back  about  1,500  po- 
sitions that  were  requested  but  we  still 
allowed  3,700. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  whether  this  in- 
crease in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  on  the  basis  of  increased 
workload  or  on  the  basis  of  anticipated 
new  legislation? 


Mr.  FOOARTY.  The  increase'  ,-, 
haps  would  be  2  or  3,000  more  pereoS 
under  social  security  If  we  were  not  u^ 
electronic  equipment  that  we  have  attS 
present  time.  "* 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  One  final  quesUon- 
can  the  gentleman  reduce  to  dollars  th.^ 
amount  of  the  request  and  the  amount 
of  the  reduction?  ^^* 

Mr  POGARTY.  I  do  not  have  that 
in  dollars,  but  I  should  be  glad  to  suddJ, 
it  for  the  Record.  ^^ 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  appreciate  thit 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman.  AndlnUn* 
with  the  comment  of  old  Dr.  Oliver  Wen 
deU  Holmes,  that  we  are  grateful  tat 
small  favors  and  larger  ones  In  propor 
tion,  we  are  grateful  for  these  reduc* 
tions.  As  a  member  of  the  Mamx»er 
UUllzaUon  Subcommittee  I  should  Uke  S 
say  that  we  are  constantly  concerned 
about  the  Increased  number  of  Federal 
personnel  and  I  regret  the  clreumstance 
that  has  resulted  again  In  a  net  increase 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman  will  th* 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  een- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  One  point  that  has  not 
been  mentioned  here  in  response  to  Uie 
gentleman's  inquiry  is  that  644  of  tbese 
Increases  come  In  the  Pood  and  Dn« 
Administration.  Both  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  supported  the  budget  Ac- 
ure.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  recaU 
back  in  1957  when  attempts  were  made 
to  cut  back  in  this  area  even  in  Indg. 
niflcant  amounts,  we  were  beaten  down 
on  something  like  14  roUcalls. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN,    I  recall  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  year  we  gave  them 
that  increase  and  hope  that  they  will 
perform  the  Job  that  they  say  they 
can  do. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   JOHANSEN.      I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  applaud  the  gentleman's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Manpower  Utilization  on  their 
attitude  on  this  matter.  The  increaies 
indicated  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  a  majority  of  them  were  due  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  re- 
quest for  Increases  In  the  social  security 
provisions  last  year.  I  might  say  that 
this  is  one  agency  in  which  productivity 
and  efficiency  have  increased  perhaps 
much  more  than  in  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government. 

The  gentleman  well  knows,  because 
of  his  fine  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
employees,  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
agencies  with  respect  to  dealing  with 
the  public  in  all  of  the  50  States,  and 
the  fantastic  number  of  district  ofBces 
which  It  has.  I  think  perhaps  this 
agency  better  than  any  other  renders 
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ciMter  courtesy  and  more  service  and 
^^ijly  treats  the  people  better  than 
Joy  of  the  other  agencies  In  our  Gov- 
•rninent. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  appreciate  the 
itfitleman's  observation.  I  repeat  that 
Uje  thing  that  is  of  most  importance  to 
ilje  committee  members  and  to  me  as  an 
Individual  member  is  that  we  have  a 
doubletrack  interest  in  this  matter  of 
personnel  cost.  We  have  a  continuing 
l^oease  in  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  is  because  of  the  debate  we 
^  last  year  on  the  principle  of  com- 
ptrability  that  we  are  nov^  also  con- 
^ted  with  proposed  increases  in  pay 
which  are  pyramided  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  as  we  were  very  well  reminded  of 
yesterday  when  the  President's  message 

came  up. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

BOSPITAl.    CONSTSUCnON     ACTTVTTIXS 

Tto  carry  out  the  provlslona  of  title  VI  of 
tbe  Act,  aa  amended,  $177,914,000,  of  which 
1100,000.000  shall  be  for  grants  or  loans  for 
Dotpltals  and  related  facilities  pursuant  to 
p^  C.  $5,628,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes 
Mthorlzed  In  section  636,  and  $70,000,000 
ibsll  be  for  grants  or  loans  for  facilities  pur- 
suit to  part  O.  as  follows:  $20,000,000  for 
dit^ostlc  or  treatment  centers,  $20,000,000 
{or  bo«pital8  for  the  chronically  iU  and  Im- 
pttred,  $10,000,000  for  rehabilitation  facll- 
tttet,  and  $20,000,000  for  nursing  homes: 
frovUfd,  That  allotments  under  such  parts 
C  Mid  O  to  the  several  States  for  the  current 
flieal  year  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
iDOunU  equal  to  the  limitations  specified 
btnln:  Provided  further.  That  funds  made 
tTtllable  under  section  636  fCH*  experimental 
or  demonstration  construction  or  equipment 
projects  shall  not  t>e  used  to  pay  in  excess  of 
tvD-tbirds  of  the  cost  of  such  projects  as  de- 
termined by  the  Surgeon  General, 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi.  Rtan  of  New 
York:  On  page  26.  line  22.  immediately  be- 
(ora  the  period  Insert  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vided further,  That  no  part  of  the  amounts 
ippn^iated  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
OHd  for  granu  or  loans  for  any  hoepiUI. 
eanter,  facility,  or  home  established,  or  hav- 
ing separate  facilities,  for  population  groups 
uoertained  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin." 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  .1  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rbode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
•nan,  the  amendment  proposed  would 
<leny  funds  appropriated  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act  for  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
or  other  establishments  which  maintain 
"CKregated  facilities  or  which  refuse  to 
admit  individuals  on  the  basis  of  race. 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  HiU-Burton  construction  program 
Jjian  example  of  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
wplattons  of  the  constltuUonal  principle 
w  equal  treatment  for  all  regardless  of 
r»oe  or  color.    Under  this  program  the  1 1 


Southern  States  have  received  more  than 
one-half  bilUon  dollars  for  hospital  con- 
struction. It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
nearly  all  of  these  institutions  discrimi- 
nate against  Negro  citizens.  In  fiscal 
year  1962  alone,  $36,755,994  was  allocated 
for  103  facilities  which  discriminated 
against  American  citizens  on  the  grounds 
of  color. 

The  New  York  Times  on  February  13. 
1962,  reported  that,  according  to  the  De- 
paitment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 100  of  the  4,000  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pitals barred  Negroes.  Others  admit 
Negro  patients,  but  segregate  them  with- 
in the  hospital.  It  was  reported,  for  ex- 
ample, that  one  hospital  in  Georgia  pro- 
vided only  12  beds  for  Negro  patients, 
and  the  beds  were  located  in  a  segre- 
gated section  of  the  hospital  in  the  base- 
ment. In  addition,  many  Southern  hos- 
pitals refuse  to  hire  Negro  doctors. 

It  is  clear,  as  it  is  in  the  Impacted 
areas  program,  that  Congress  is  support- 
ing segregation  through  the  appropria- 
tion of  Federal  fimds  for  segregated 
programs.  If  we  are  serious  in  our  deter- 
mination to  uphold  the  Constitution  and 
the  dignity  of  all  men  regardless  of  color, 
we  must  refuse  to  continue  to  support 
segregated  programs.  The  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  segregated  hospital  facili- 
ties is  an  affront  to  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples. We  can  no  longer  allow  our 
citizens  to  be  deprived  of  the  best  medi- 
cal care  available  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin.  I  hope  that  those  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  voted  last  week  to  deny 
fimds  to  medical  and  dental  schools  that 
discriminate,  will  take  this  opportunity 
to  show  their  disapproval  of  discrimina- 
tion In  medical  facilities.  And  I  hope 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
ending  discrimination  in  this  area. 

Mr..  Chairman,  unfortunately  it  Is 
doubtful  that  a  comprehensive  civil 
rights  bill  will  reach  the  floor  from  the 
legislative  committee.  Today  may  be  the 
only  opportunity  to  make  it  clear  that 
Congress  no  longer  will  tolerate  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  segre- 
gated programs.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Again  I  say  I  appreciate  the  views  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  I  use 
the  same  argument  as  I  did  before  that 
it  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  our 
conunlttee  that  this  is  something  which 
should  be  brought  before  the  proper 
legislative  committee  and  should  not  be 
considered  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Ryan  of 
New  York)  there  were — ayes  26,  noes  75. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CKANTS  rOR  WASTK  TSKATMENT  WOHKS 

ooNsraucnoN 
For  payments  under  section  6  of  the  Water 
PolluUon  Control  Act.  as  amended  (33  U.S.C. 
466e),  $90,000,000. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Blatnik:  On 
page  29,  line  5,  at  the  end  of  tbe  line  fol- 
lowing the  comma,  strike  out  "$90,000,000" 
and  insert  "$100,000,000". 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes,  the  last  5  to 
be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  ail  amendments 
thereto  close  in  25  minutes,  the  last  5 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  to  restore  $10 
million  for  Federal  grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities by  municipalities  to  the  $90  mil- 
lion for  this  purF>ose  already  authorized 
in  this  appropriation  bill.  This  restora- 
tion of  funds  raises  the  appropriation 
again  to  the  $100  million  figure  author- 
ized in  the  original  act. 

The  authorizing  act  is  Public  Law  87- 
85,  which  was,  by  the  way.  Initiated  by 
the  House  on  July  20.  1961.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  that  the  water  r>ollu- 
tion  program  until  1961  was  operating 
at  a  $50  million  Federal  grant  level.  We 
have  raised  that  $50  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion by  a  series  of  $10  million  a  year  in- 
creases. Public  Law  87-85  of  3  years  ago 
provided  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  $50  mil- 
lion; for  1962." $80  million;  for  1963.  $90 
million — that  was  last  year — and  then 
$100  million  for  1964  and  armually  there- 
after until  1967. 

For  every  dollar  of  Federal  grant 
money  made  available  to  a  local  munici- 
pality, the  municipality  raised  $5  as  its 
share.  Not  grant  this  increase,  at  this 
point,  would  be  to  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  this  program,  and  I  say  it  would 
be  reneging  on  the  statements  we  made 
to  these  municipalities  which,  during 
these  past  3  years,  have  undertaken  plans 
for  their  water  pollution  projects,  even 
in  some  c£ises  bonding  themselves  to 
make  funds  available  for  financing. 
There  are  today  approved — not  under 
consideration  or  pending,  but  approved — 
applications  for  water  pollution  grants 
numbering  over  1.500.  These  have  been 
approved  according  to  criteria  laid  down 
by  the  act  of  Congress.  The  total 
amount  of  money  is  $177  million.  There 
is  currently  a  toted  construction  backlog 
Of  $2.2  billion  in  faciUUes  for  the  United 
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states  as  a  whole.     The  present  con-  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog-         Throughout  these  vears  of  v>^      , 

structlon  goal  of  the  PubUc  Health  Senr-  nizes    the    gentleman    from    CaUfornia  funds  have  been  soent  Pfflri!??f*^****' 

ice.  In  view  of  the  NaUon's  needs,  is  set  I  Mr.  McPall].  with  the  very  mlnimmn  of  rSSt    ^  *^ 

at  $600  million  annually.    But  by  1973.  Mr.  McPALL.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  money   has  played   the   rolP  of*..  ^^ 

10  short  years  from  now.  as  a  result  of  to  urge  the  approval  of  the  full  $100  mil-  money.  stlmiQating  local  commnnuf**^" 

dollar  inflaUon.  increases  in  construe-  lion  authorized  under  the  Federal  Water  go  ahead  and  meet  their  resDon^Kn!^  ^ 

tlon    costs,    and    expected    population  Pollution  Control  Act  and  restore  the  And  the  ratio  of  1  to  5  haTr/f^?.     " 

growth.  PHS  estimates  that  we  will  have  $10  million  cut  by  the  committee.                   So.   Mr.   Chairman    i   return  V""*^ 

to  spend  a  staggering  $807  million  an-  it   would  seem  dlfflcvUt  to  Justify  or  original    question     If    2   weeks   »«?*  °^ 

nually  on  water  poUution  control  facili-  approve  this  reduction  in  view  of  the  were  justified  in  appropriatin?i4M?*.n' 

ties  in  order  merely  to  keep  up  with  rou-  action  taken  by  this  House  on  April  10.  lion  for  public  works— and  we  wm*  i 

tine  needs.    And  today  we  are  disputing  when  we  restored  $150  miUion  to  the  ac-  tified— how  can  we  strike  out  $10  nfnil"' 

the  expenditure  of  a  fraction  of  that  celerated   public   works  program   by   a  for  a  more  effective,  equally  im^rS°" 

"nouiit-  vote  of  228  to  184  to  the  supplemental  ap-  program,   so  essential   to  our  count^* 

I  know  it  is  not  the  intent  Of  Congress  propriation   bill.     Two   weeks   ago   we  welfare?                                             '■^' 

to,  at  the  last  moment,  pull  the  rug  out  were  concerned — and  properly  so — with         The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  rem«r 

from  under  the  municipalities  ready  to  the  need  for  increasing  national  employ-  nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma^' 

proceed  and  go  ahead.     The  Intent  of  ment  and  shoring  up  the  economy.    We  EdmondsonI.                                        ^^• 

Congress  is  to  live  up  to  its  decision  and  felt  that  public  works  were  needed  and         Mr.    EDMONDSON     Mr     Chairm 

to  participate  with  the  municipallUes  we  consequently  authorized  a  Federal  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  suS 

in  these  control  projects.  program  at  an  expenditiu-e  level  of  $450  veiT  well  the  issue  that  is  before  us  twiT 

At  the  present  time,  the  level  of  ex-  million.    Now  we  are  being  asked  to  cut  in  connection  with  this  amendment^^ 

(»ndltiirf»    for    xentfr    r»r»lliit.1or>    r»ro1«»*»t<!       •in    mtiK^n    r-^^,^    ^■^^4.\^^'^   ^..v.ii- i a>-o  o4fV><»  «rr.in»  ».«  i *.,..        .      ''•    '^C 


to  take  care  of  pollution  as  It  has  in-  needed.    We  find  ourselves  in  the  Incon-  the  full  amount  authorized  by  the^ 

creased  each  year;  for  the  first  time  In  slstent  position  of  providing  nearly  full  thorlzing  legislation  or  we  are  goin/to 

history  we  are  holding  the  line.    Wide-  fimding  for  a  program  that  concerns  a  cut  back  on  it  and  by  so  doing  rSuM 

spread  support  Is  necessary  for  this  Im-  limited,  though  important,  part  of  our  substantially  the  level  of  work  being  daw 

portant    program,    just    as    widespread  country  and  cutting  the  funds  for  an  in  this  vital  field. 

support   is   necessary   and   vital   to  the  almost   Identical   vital  program   to  the  There  is  no  question  about  the  effi^t 

preservation  and  the  utilization  of  water,  entire  country.  of  these  grants  In  bringing  about  stlm 

an    Increasingly    Important     resource.  The  effect  of  this  cut  is  far  more  than  ulated  activity  in  tenns  of  waste  treat' 

Therefore  I  urge  that  this  $10  million  $io  miUion.    The  Federal  water  poUu-  ment  control  in  the  local  communltlea 

be  restored.    This  $10  mlUIon  wiU  gen-  tion  control  program,  in  its  grants  to  Since  the  program  sUrted  there  hu 

erate  an  additional  $50  mlUIon  In  local  cities  for  sewage  treatment  works,  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  procrara 

projects  already  pending,  qualified,  and  consistenUy  stimulated  p«bUc  works  ex-  aU  over  the  country.    The  increase  wm 

ready  to  go.  penditures  at  the  rate  of  one  Federal  60  percent  almost  immediately  after  we 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chair-  dollar   invested   to   five   local   dollars,  started  the  program.    In  1961  It  went 

man,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  When  the  committee  now  asks  us  to  re-  up  another  25  percent.  In  1962  another 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  yield  to  the   pen-  duce  our  investment  in  sewage  treatment  25  percent.    We  are  operating  now  at  a 

tleman  from  New  York.  facilities  under  the  water  poUution  con-  national  level  of  over  $545  million  being 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chair-  trol  program,  in  other  words,  we  are  spent   to  control  the  pollution  of  our 

man,  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  thus  being  asked  to  sacrifice  $60  million  streams.    We  are  only  having  to  put  up 

with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  in    new    jobs,    new    construction,    and  one-fifth  In  Federal  funds  to  get  this 

Minnesota.     In  Westchester  County  on  needed  plants.  volume  of  activity  In  a  vital  area  where 

Long  Island  Sound.  N.Y..  there  Is  a  clear  xhe  Federal  water  pollution  control  the  best  evidence  we  have  indicates  an 

and  serious  water  pollution  problem.    I  program  has  been  outstanding  in  stlmu-  annual  expenditures  of  more  than  $600 

think     the     gentleman's     amendment  lating  public  works.    In  the  early  1950s,  million  Is  needed  for  the  next  10  years, 

should  be  suppoi-ted.    At  Mamaroneck,  before  the  act  was  passed   our  country  to  meet  urgent  needs  for  poUution  con- 

iri  particular  there  is  a  requ^t  and  ap-  ^as  spending  less  tiian  $300  mUlion  each  trol. 

pUcation  on  the  order  of  $600,000  for  a  year  for  sewage  treatment  facilities,  all  Now.  the  pollution  of  our  streams  is 

treatment  sewage  plant  Involving  seven  of  It  local  money.    This  was  far  less  than  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  the 

communities.    This  is  an  urgent  health  v^as  needed.    It  did  not  keep  up  with  the  country  faces  today,  and  while  we  can 

matter  for  Westchester  residents  and  af-  needs  of  our  growing  population  and  in-  be  economical  in  many  other  areas  and 

fects  my  county's  entire  water  pollution  dustry,  and  it  was  entirely  insufficient  Justify    cuts    in    many   other   programs 

control  program.    I  think  there  Is  a  clear  to  make  up  for  previous  years  of  outra-  with  good  reason.  I  think  this  is  an  area 

need  for  an  expanded  Federal  program  geous  neglect.  in  which  we  cannot  afford  to  cut  back 

in  this  area,  and  I  urge  that  the  amend-  j^  jgsg  ^^  Federal  program  began  on  the  authorized  programs  and  on  the 

ment  be  adopted.  t^,  g^^d  Federal  money  into  this  field  and  i  equest  of  this  administration. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.    I  appreciate  the  gen-  there  was  an  almost  immediate  upsurge  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urgently  hope  that 

tleman's  fine  statement.    This  Is  a  fast-  in  construction.    Funds  used  for  treat-  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 

growing  need  across  the  country.  ment  facilities  rose  to  above  $400  mllUon  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 

Mr.  FALLON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  annuaUy,  of  which — under  the  1956  law —  nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 

gentleman  yield?  $50  million   was  authorized  In  Federal  Laird  1. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.     I  am  happy  to  yield  funds.    This  was  still  not  enough  to  pro-  Mr.  LAIRD.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  Item 

to  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  tect  our  rivers  and  streams  but  it  was  in  the  bill  was  gone  over  very  thoroughly 

legislation,  the  gentleman  from  Mary-  certainly  better  than  before.  by   our   committee.     There   was   some 

land  [Mr.  Fallon].  Under  the  leadership  of  our  distin-  thought  that  since  this  year  the  program 

Mr.  FALLON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  guished    colleague    from    Minnesota,    a  was  established  at  $90  miUion.  the  fiscal 

to    congratulate    the    gentleman    from  more  realistic  Federal  program  was  dc-  year  1964  program  could  very  weU  be 

Minnesota  for  the  months  and  years  of  vised  in  1961.    This  called  for  $80  mil-  carried  at  the  same  level  as  fiscal  1963. 

hard  work  he  has  put  In  to  make  this  lion  in  fiscal  year  1962.  $90  million  in  Others  thought  It  should  be  cut  lower, 

program  one  of  the  finest  programs  I  fiscal  year  1963.  and  $100  miUion  in  fis-  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  feel  that 

think  that  has  ever  come  out  of  our  cal  year  1964  and  the  years  foUowing.  the  $90  milUon  figure  is  quite  adequate, 

axnmittee,  and  certainly  in  the  House.  The  result  was  another  upsurge  In  con-  Most  Important  is  the  fact  that  from 

WUl  the  gentleman  tell  me.  Does  he  sti-uction,  which  continues  today.  For  the  $400  million  which  was  made  avail- 
know  any  more  serious  problem  that  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  we  able  in  the  supplemental  bill  passed  last 
faces  the  cotmtry  than  lack  of  fresh  now  have  some  reasonable  hope  for  clim-  year  $44  million  was  channeled  Into 
water  in  the  future?  inating  raw  sewage  in  our  water.  waste  treatment  or  sewer  faculties.    In 
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w   #ir«t  ireneral  supplemental  biU  of  this  stant  at  an  estimated  525  biUlon  gaUons  Appropriations  Committee  and  I  am  siu-e 

SlJrMs  which  passed  Just  a  week  ago  a  day.  that  when  they  have  heard  aU  sides  of 

^in  the  House    $71  million  will  be  This  does  not  mean  our  grandchUdren  this  question  that  they  will  reconsider 

**?^n7ied  into  waste  treatment  faciU-  wiU  nm  out  of  water  by  the  year  2000  their  action  and  support  the  restoration 

Wor  sewer  faculties.     This  makes  a  and  Industry  wUl  cease  to  expcuMl  and  of  these  funds. 

j!d  avaUable  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  agriculture  wiU  shrivel  because  of  insuf-  In  my  judgment,  we  should  be  doing 

^oAi  of   about   $115   million   over   and  flcient  water.    Even  now,  the  waters  of  more,  rather  than  less,  in  the  field  of 

^hSivfi  the  program  in  fiscal  1963.     We  the  Ohio  River  are  used  an  estimated  water   pollution  control.     In  fact,   the 

merely  recommending    in  this   bill  3.7  times  dui-ing  periods  of  low  flow  be-  pending  appUcations  on  hand  right  now 

JhL  the  program  level  for  sewer  and  fore  they  join  the  Mississippi.    This  wiU  add  up  to  over  $170  milUon  in  Federal 

^#  ti-eatment  faclUties  be  kept  at  the  be  a  common  alarm  everywhere  in  a  few  aid.    Even  the  fuU  $100  miUion  author- 

TSSievel    There  wiU  stiU  be  a  very  large  more  years.  ization  for  this  year  cannot  immediately 

iJ^ntiMe  in  total  Federal  funds  for  this  Seriously  impeding  such  reuse  is  the  meet  aU  these  needs  but  it  would  be  a 

S^Tnf  arUvity  amount  of  pollution  in  our  surface  wa-  false  economy  to  provide  less  than  that 

T?,     CHAIMiilAN      The  Chair  recog-  ters.     There  is  now  nearly  6  times  as  authorized    for    this    highly    important 

n»2  toe  genUeman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  much  wastes  in  our  rivers,  streams,  and  purpose                   .    .      •«        .            .      , 

nuee  we  geuuci  a                       e  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^     ,j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  significant  aspects  of 

^**f*^TT[i/-TrTT      Mr  nhairman  diirinp  President  has  described  this  Condition  as  this  program  is  the  fact  that  it  is  pri- 

i^;2^?n^^s   this  b^  voted  for  "a  national  disgrace,  endangering  health.  marUy  a  smaU  town  program  and  that 

^^.^t^^^St^kvDTon^uJn^  the  li«^«ng  our  country's  business  oppor-  is  the  way  the  law  is  written.    The  ceil- 

^^^^^mionTyllr^o^^v^tlZ  tunities,     and     destroying     recreation,  ing  of  $600,000  per  project  and  the  reser- 

STl^  for  c^tmctforon  a  mateWM  Whether  we  approach  this  problem  of  vation  of  funds  for  small  and  medium- 

^^  /^«,^r  Tnd  wft^^  ^Uuti^  abate-  PoUution  on  a  piecemeal  basis  or  whether  size  cities  insures  that  smaller  towns  wiU 

SS^oTkT  SSstof^STent^^^^^^  we  do  it  intelligently  and  sensibly  de-  share  fully  in  the  benefits.    The  Congress 

"S'Tf.^n«tuu?n^whrtweh^d^'^^^  pends  upon  the  support  of  this  Congress  has    enacted    many    programs    aimed 

?^.C  anTeSate  fater  p^^^^^  S  comprehensive  studies.     Out  of  the  largely  at  meeting  the  problems  of  our 

Sl.*^«  «  oh^^irSdat  to  vot^  to  cS?-  work  now  going  on  wiU  come  blueprints  larger  population  centers  but  this  is  one 

J^  t^J^Thlv^nLonS^  des^r-  ^or  meeting   critical  water  supply   and  instance  where  it  has  given  special  recog- 

Tv  rJ?^rJ^?  matt^raSd  to  c^Xue  PoUution  problems  in  aU  areas  of  Uie  nition  to  the  smaUer  community. 

I^^K^n^e   future^  5ie  SnitS  country.    These  will  represent  the  joint  a  particular  benefit  of  this  program  in 

£lte^?  Living  our  chUdren   and   oS  ^^d  cooperative  effort  of  many  agencies  the  current  economic  setting  is  the  tre- 

SSlfrfrHUdreTandour^Dte  today  oSre  and  many  scientific  and  economic  inter-  mendous    number    of    jobs    it    creates 

SSftid  bv  S?vmg  thST  L^JouSte  ests.     The  President's  budget  for   1964  throughout  tiie  country,  including  jobs 

!^  of^nX rnrt^n  of  ^llSon  Ibate!  Proposed  a  10-year  schedule  for  the  com-  m  the  factories  which  produce  the  ma- 

^nt  ?LSs  on  the  1(S1  TevS  ""^^^  Pletlon  of  water  poUution  control  studies  terials,  the  trains  and  trucks  which  haul 

f^it™  thP  mr«t  R,/*?«ifui  nroerM^  in  each  of  our  major  river  basins.    With  them,  and  the  further  economic  stimu- 

SJEf  £Sf  ConereS  ha^^??  enSrS  the  reduction  made  by  the  House  Appro-  lant  that  comes  from  the  spending  and 

S^^f  sSu^Toca^plrtlcIpStion  and  Priations    Committee,    this    target    date  respending  of  the  Incomes  generated. 

SmLTof^f te?^Soimtlon  T^  cannot  possibly  be  met.  i  am  very  pleased  to  note  Uiat  my  own 

Jfa  ^r^^   sh^ei  we  were 'to  let  this  ^^^  programs  now  underway  in  the  state  of  Alabama  shares  fully  in  the 

2«^^  <ro  f imdL  1 JL  thim  tiie  amo3  Chesapeake  Bay-Susquehanna  River,  the  benefits  of  this  program.     Many  projects 

SSSSl      J^?  ?e^m^T  wheTS  "PP^'"   ^^io   River,    and    the    Columbia  m  Uie  past  have  been  buUt  with  this  aid 

^^^^  home  f^^hS^'con^eJ^e  River  wiU  be  delayed;  four  new  projects  and   many   more   wiU   be   built  in    the 

^  haJ^  t^  justif^^ur  actWit^S  to'our  ^"^  ^  postponed  entirely,  including  the  future.    Right  now,  tiiere  are  applica- 

^^ZydXSewhrb^lievTinoyZ  Tri -State   area   including  Lake   Cham-  tions  pending  here  in  Washington  for 

SSIct^ltiS  an?to  i^who  TOn?em  Plain.    Long    Island,    the    Mohawk    and  some  44  Alabama  communities  awaiting 

SZJS^MwiuT  what  ^  into   e^  K"d«°"  ^^^^''  Galleys,  and  the  New  York  the  enactinent  of  the  current  appropria- 

ri^f  ^ater  thit  they^se  in  th^ir  H^^"^^  complex;  the  southeastern  river  tion.    These  appUcations  caU  for  Fed- 

^  or  S^ttieir  household     This  vote  basins  of  Mississippi.  Alabama.  Georgia,  eral  grants  of  some  $3  milUon  and  repre- 

SSThe  an^lm^rtai^t  one   n^             im^  »"<!  ^""^^^  •  *"^  ^^^  ^"^^'^  Missouri  and  sent  total  construction  costs  of  $10  or  $15 

J^tTn^^^fof  Jiisttflcatlon  of  Red  River  of  the  North.  milUon.    These  plants  wUl  make  an  im - 

5^?fftL/H»c  to^^  rJliK  im^r^nnt  Mr.    RAINS.     Mr.   Chairman,   I   ask  portant    contribution    to   making    Ala- 

S^  who  utuL'S^S  water  unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re-  Zm^  an  ever  better  place  In  which  to 

*?.^-^r,  ic  liVr^^ct  ™in,;«  T.of,.roi  ^arks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  uve  and  work.     I  am  Inserting  in  the 

r-S^J!     iifi.?v.  ^  mSTrVhu  wV  oJ  include  a  table.  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  tiie  appli- 

resource     Failure  J«^"\7^^^if,,  «)^«^ j'  The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection  cations  now  on  hand  under  the  water 

^^l^n^i'ifi^.f  i^»iHS?nrThvri/   S  to  Uie  request  of   the  gentleman   from  poUution  control  program  from  the  State 

cause  reduction  of  local  effort  by  4 '2  to  Aiohftma''  of  Alabama- 

1.    In  this  case  if  the  Congress  fails  to  '^'^t?.  „oc  ,,«  «hioofir.n  Alat>ama. 

spend  these  funds,  we  WlU  be  putting  into  IJ!.    rTt^cT      Mr    rhrn-Tr,«n    thP  nm  ^^"^"'«'    °PP«^«f'0"5    for    municipal    vrasic 

poUution  abatement  $60  miUion  less  this  ,rJ*J,r^?ral^d  S^^aJ^water  Z-  "^""'^"  """"Z.:?:!               ' 

^*Mr    RO<?TTrNK-ow«?KT      Mr    Chair  lution  Control  programs  is  one  of  the  best  Grant 

«-l  T ^           *                       *♦        f^ifH  investinents  this  counti-y  has  ever  made.  Municipality:                                       request 

man.  I  ask  unanimous  cor^nt  to  extend  ^^.^^  .^  represents  only  a  tiny  fraction        opeHka— $250,000 

myremarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  ^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^.^jj  pejeral  budget,  it  plays  a        Talladega -    105.000 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection  j^       ^.^jg  j^  protecting  the  health  and         Tuskegee 90.000 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  safety  of  our  people  and  in  saving  our         Alexander  city --     103,350 

^iiJ?^'                  ^.     ..  water  resources  which   are  one  of  our         ^"1":^-"-— ««  JJ? 

There  was  no  objection.  eatest  national  assets.                                     Siette         36  Z 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.     Mr.  Chair-  j^^t  2  years  ago  the  House  author-         J^cSn 60000 

man.  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  while  ^2;^  ^  long-term  progi-am  of  Federal  aid        springvuie 30, 000 

our  population  has  a  Uttle  more  than  foj.  waste  treatment  plants  by  an  over-        syiacauga 150.000 

doubled,  there  has  been  an  eightfold  In-  whelming  3  to  1  vote.   That  law  provided        Elba —      73.  no 

crease  In  the  use  of  water.    Our  popula-  for  annual  appropriations  over  a  6-year        Jefferson  County  (Leeds) _.      90,000 

tion.  now   in  excess  of   185  milUon.   is  period  including  the  $100  miUion  of  au-        Jefferson  County  (Tarrant) I8O.000 

using  water  at  the  rate  of  350  billion  thority  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.     It        ^^*l°i^"t ?J'SS 

gaUons  a  day.     Its  use  wiU  reach  600  was  deeply  disturbing  to  learn  that  the        vernon         " ' 12  000 

blUion  gaUons  a  day  by   1980,  and  900  biU  reported  by  the  Appropriations  Com-  York-.--.r---------r"IIIIII"I      68 !  500 

biUlon  gallons  a  day  by  the  tiu-n  of  the  mittee  cut  $10  miUion  from  the  amount       Bayou  LaBatre I.IIIIIIII     22,500 

century.     In  the  meantime,  our  maxi-  requested  for  this  program.    I  have  the        soaz... — .    i5i,530 

mum  dependable  supply  WiU  remain  con-  highest  esteem  for  the  members  of  the         Brewton 132,000 
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Pending  applications  for  municipal   waste  from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Thompson]   had  tlon  activity:  and  third   reducrp  «i.    .^ 

treatment  work,  construction  ffrants-con.  p,^^^^  jj,  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  a  some  $60  million  the  practicallfli?,  ^ 

ALABAMA— continued  Ust.    showing    the    communities    which  ness  of   the  public  works  acceleratr* 

MuntciDaiitv                                        rfauest  ^^^^   applications    for   sewage   disposal  program    for    which    the    House   (W 

Chickkaaw'                                      »161  100  P^^^^s  pending  and  not  one  is  in  my  dis-  whelmingly  approved  $450  miUion  wiS" 

Clayton.. _V-V---.V.II_lIim"I      32.700  trict.     I  speak  about  this  fact  to  show  in  the  last  2  weeks. 

Coiiinaviiie 12,000  that  I  am  not  favoring  this  amendment  If  the  Congress  acquiesces  to  the  Ad- 

Columbia 6.000  because  of  a  special  concern  for  the  dis-  propriations    Committee    recommenda 

Columbiana 14.190  trlct  I  represent.    I  do  not  want  to  be  In  tion  to  deny  the  additional  $10  million  hi 

Eaat   Brewton 9.600  the  position  of  seeing  my  district  get  the  construction    funds    authorized   by  th» 

Fuitondaie 12.000  benefit  of  the  act  and  then  lose  Interest  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  iMi  i! 

melton 24.000  j„  j^  will  be  breaking  the  Pledge  it  mZ  iS 

Lelghton 21  000         This  program  has  been  highly  success-  that  year  to  support  a  maximum  Ped- 

Luverne 24^000  ful  but  for  some  reason  it  is  continually  ^^al    effort    to   clean    up   the   Nation', 

Mobile 180.000  met  with  opposition.    You  will  remem-  growing  water  pollution  problem. 

Mobile J 250.000  ber  that  the  fund  was  originally  $50  mil-  The  effect  of  denying  additional  $io 

Muscle  Shoals 120.000  Hon   and   the   budget   recommendations  million   authorized  by  the  Congress  in 

2!i^*H ,J"^  were  always  lower  than  that.    Our  sub-  ^^^l   is  that  an  additional  $60  million 

pIl^Lh  ?tSSS  committee  generally  raised  the  appro-  ^o^"^  o'  »»adly  needed  sewerage  con- 

^amM. is.ouo  pj.j^^.Qj^  ^  j.j^g  j^jj  amount  authorized  struction  activity  will  not  take  place,  and 

Thomasvuie 13' 500  by  law.    For  some  Ume.  it  was  obvious  ^"^  ^^^  substantial  amount  of  employ- 

Warrior 34.500  that  $50  million  was  not   an  adequate  ment     activity     that     this    expenditure 

Butler 60.690  sum  for  the  Government's  share  in  this  would  involve  this  year  wUl  be  lost.  This 

Foley 61.500  program.     Twice   Congress   raised   this  is  true  in  that  the  ratio  of  local  to  Fed- 

2°"*°--- --     19.260  sum  and  both  times,  the  bill  was  vetoed,  eral  dollars  invested  in  this  program 

TrussvUle 36.000  pinally.  In  1961.  legislation  was  passed.  ^^  ^^^  a*>out  5  to  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The   Chair   recog-  increasing  the  ceiling  to  $80  million  for  The  House  less  than  2  weeks  ago  ap. 

nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  the  first  year.  $90  for  the  second  year.  Proved   an  additional  $450  miUion  for 

Denton]  for  2  minutes.  and  $100  million  for  the  third  year.    As  accelerated  public  works  activities.   This 

Mr.  DENTON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  of  the  first  of  this  year.  4.112  grants  were  E'^?'^,;!^'  "^h^r^^rilii^^^^^^ 
in  support  of  this  amendment.     In  the  made,  totaling  $354  million  under  this  ^^^^J^l.li.l'Pj'S^^  ITJ"^,  ^  ^ 
subcommittee.  I  voted  against  the  re-  Program    for    waste-treatment    plants,  ^m"?  °Jf  ,5*Kni  «^«t  .f^^^  .  ^ 
duction  of  these  funds  from  $100  million  costing  $2.2  billion.    Thus,  it  will  be  seen  thSfJ?nnnmV«rffvUv  i?f .  i«l^ 
to  $90  mUlion  and  I  reserve  the  right  to  that  for  every  $1  spent  by  the  Federal  HoL'^^f  ?tT.[sttin,  thP  Spitff^ 
oppose  this  reduction  on  the  floor  of  the  Government,   local   governments  spend  u^^^' tnr\hTri.^>.t^.J^^^ 
House     The   reduction    was    made    be-  $5.    There  are  1.701  requests  for  sewage  f"^^   '°^   the   construction   of  waste- 
cause  accelerated  public  works  funds  had  treatment   plants    now    pending    which  duTinTthe  S450  milUon  aJce^^^^^ 
been  used  in  constructing  waste  treat-  would  require  $190  million.     It  is  esti-  S'^'^^/JI    aDDroDriatlor^mS^^^ 
ment  plants.    That  defeats  the  very  pur-  mated    that    about    5.000    communities  exce^  ^  $3o3lZ     Th^TSimhi! 
pose  of   the  Accelerated  Public  Works  needing  sewage  disposal  plants  will  re-  X?up^rt  th^^iSraS^ubHc  wo^ 
Act.    Its  purpose  was  to  relieve  unem-  Quire  over  $2  billion.    It  is  estimated  that  program  will  reS^^^^^^ 
ployment  by  building  worthwhile  public  it  wiU  require  an  overall  expenditure  of  ^^^hoXd  unS^tSl^Drograi^wi^S 
projects  in  the  so-called  distressed  areas.  $600    million    and    $100    million    by    the  ^^^^Lh     not   al   a   ?ubsSutr^oT^ 
If  we  reduce  funds  which  would  other-  Government,  anually.  to  keep  abreast  of  ~f  ^^°'  ^•,  ^,  *  suDsiitute  ror  local 
II  we  reauce  lunos  wnicn  wouia  ouier  ..  ._  ,„_^^                           *^  money  or  Federal  money  already  author- 
wise  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  we  these  funds.                       ,       ,     ,  ized.  but  were  to  be  in  addition  to  pro- 
are.  in  effect,  repealing  the  Accelerated         These     waste- treatment     plants     are  ^^^^  planned  for  and   funded  by  the 
Public  Works  Act.  eomg  to  have  to  be  built  and  to  deny  governments  involved 

This  is  also  unfair  to  communities  Junds  for  that  purpose  now  will  mean  mdeed.  the  whole  objective  of  the  pro- 
which  are  not  in  the  so-called  distressed  that  more  funds  will  have  to  be  appro-  g^am  Is  to  stimulate  State  and  local  gov- 
areas.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  have  Priated  and  spent  at  a  later  date  and  grnments  to  raise  new  funds  over  and 
had  complaints  from  these  communities  construction  costs  will  be  higher  then.  ^^^yg  ^j^^j.  j_j^gy  j^^^j  planned  to  spend 
that  they  are  not  receiving  the  same  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-  by  providing  Federal  matching  grant*  so 
benefits  as  those  in  distressed  areas.  By  nizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [  Mr.  ^s  to  stimulate  employment  and  to  pro- 
this  amendment,  you  are  cutting  the  Olsen]  for  2  minutes.  vide  badly  needed  public  facilities  at  the 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  avail-  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Chair-  state  and  local  level, 
able  to  the  nondistressed  areas  because  man.  I  rise  in  support  of  th«  amendment  if  the  House  approves  this  reduction  in 
the  money  is  spent  in  distressed  areas,  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne-  the  authorization  for  grants  for  waste- 
People  in  nondistressed  areas  have  sew-  sota.  and  wish  to  compliment  the  gentle-  treatment  plant  construction,  the  prin- 
age  problems  the  same  as  those  in  dis-  man  for  offering  the  amendment  at  this  ciple  of  the  public  works  program  will 
tressed  areas  and.  after  all.  the  purpose  time.  I  will  say  that  the  experts  who  have  been  violated  and  precedence  set  to 
of  this  law  is  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Pub-  cut  back  on  other  Federal  programs  In- 
our  streams.  Our  streams  can  be  pol-  lie  Works  of  this  Congress  established  volving  construction  activities.  Such 
luted  by  both  distressed  and  nondis-  that  we  must  maintain  construction  cuts  can  only  result  in  the  complete  loss 
tressed  areas.  contracts  at  a  level  of  $600  million  for  of  the  stimulatory  effect  of  the  public 
Most  of  the  district  I  represent  is  on  a  period  of  10  years.  We  are  now  al-  works  acceleration  program  on  employ- 
the  Ohio  River  and  this  program  was  ready  behind  some  $50  million  toward  ment. 

very  important  to  my  district.  Sewage  this  goal.  Through  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
is  dumped  into  the  Ohio  River  and  peo-  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  the  House  of  Repre-  Act  of  1961  we  finally  succeeded  in  get- 
ple  drink  that  water.  Before  the  locks  sentatlves  reduces  the  level  of  expendi-  ting  Congress  to  approve  of  construction 
and  dams  were  built  it  was  not  such  a  tures  authorized  in  1961  for  construction  activity  which  we  needed  10  years  ago 
serious  problem  as  running  water  purifies  of  waste-treatment  facilities  by  the  $10  and  which  we  will  finally  achieve  this 
itself,  but  when  the  river  reached  the  pool  million  recommended  by  the  Appropria-  year  if  we  can  move  the  program  in  ac- 
stage.  It  became  a  very  serious  problem,  tions  Committee,  it  will  in  effect:  first,  cordance  with  the  request  of  the  Presl- 
However.  every  city  in  my  district  on  fail  to  meet  the  objectives  set  by  the  dent.  For  the  House  to  acquiesce  to  the 
the  Ohio  River,  either  has  a  sewage  dis-  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1961  to  reduction  proposed  by  the  Appropria- 
FKjsal  plant  or  has  one  being  built.  Prob-  underwrite  a  maximum  Federal  effort  tions  Committee  would  be  a  serious  set- 
ably  there  are  some  communities  away  to  solve  the  water  pollution  problem;  back  to  the  program  and  will  mean  that 
from  the  river  that  will  have  to  build  second,  deny  the  economy  some  $60  many  of  the  Nation's  communities  will 
sewage  disposal  plants.    The  gentleman  million  worth  of  badly  needed  construe-  be  forced  to  curtail  and  delay  actions 
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l0Qg  overdue  to  clean  up  serious  pollution 
problems. 

Mr-  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  letter  written  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  would  like  to 
quote  just  I  one  paragraph  from  the 
letter:        y 

We  are  In  full  sympathy  wltb  the  desire 
ot  the  Congre«5  to  cut  Federal  expenditures. 
We  believe,  however,  that  In  this  field  the 
Nation  cannot  allow  itself  to  slide  back- 
mr<X.  The  economy,  the  national  defense, 
and  the  health  of  the  Nation  are  dependent 
on  clean  water.  Unfortunately,  there  Is  a 
limited  supply  of  water  which  meets  stand- 
aida  of  purity  essential  to  Industry  In  the 
tma  where  lndu£try  Is  located.  That  supply 
U  being  threatened  by  increasing  burdens  of 
pollution.  The  efforU  presently  being  made 
u>  cleaa  up  these  and  other  streams  are  en- 
dangered by  the  action  that  the  Approprla- 
Uons  Committee  has  taken. 

Then  they  go  on  to  state  that  they 
would  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
gress in  restoring  the  $10  million  that 
was  cut  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

B4r.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, Uie  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Olsen]  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment and  say  that  a  vote  for  the 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  a  healthier  and 
stronger  America.  In  my  opinion  those 
who  vote  against  it  will  be  voting  against 
that  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DaddarioI  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  committee  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mi*. 
BuTNiKl  as  we  have  followed  him  in 
the  past  in  these  matters  dealing  with 
water  pollution.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  this  item  of  legislation  is  one 
of  the  best  received  programs  by  our 
people  back  home.  I  know  that  in  my 
own  district  there  Is  already  action  in 
this  direction  with  some  of  our  Con- 
necticut communities  gathering  together 
to  do  in  concert  what  they  cannot  do 
separately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  ©nly  an  im- 
portant national  program;  it  Is  a  new 
way  through  which  communities  can  be 
of  aid  and  assistance  to  each  otjier. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  this  committee 
to  restore  in  the  appropriation  bill  the 
ftill  $100  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1964  for  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment construction  grants  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  I 
do  this  in  defense  of  this  country's  wa- 
ter resource,  which  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  Is  already  being  taxed  to 
the  utmost. 

Since  the  Nation's  beginning  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  our  dominant  Inter- 
est In  water  has  shifted  greatly.  When 
our  country  was  young  the  major  water 
interests   were   canals    and    waterwheel 


power  for  small  industries.  Later,  when 
our  growing  population  began  moving 
westward,  we  began  to  give  increased  at- 
tention to  flood  control  and  ii-rigation. 
Later  came  a  new  interest  in  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  .some  of  our 
water-rich  areas,  wc  are  beginning  to 
fear  for  the  quantity  of  water  which 
Nature  has  given  to  u.s.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing competition  for  water  among 
domestic,  municipal,  acricultural,  indus- 
trial, ajid  recreational  users  together 
with  inci  easing  pollution  of  streams  and 
lakes  by  these  users. 

We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  economic 
factors  involved  from  studies  carried 
on  3  years  ago  by  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Resources. 
These  studies  indicated  that  wc  are  now 
spending  some  $10  billion  annually  in 
development  of  our  water  resources. 
E>uring  the  next  20  years  we  will  need 
$12  billion  alone  simply  for  new  dams 
and  reservoirs  and  $42  billion  for  new 
municipal  and  industrial  sewage  works. 

Against  this  overwhelming  economic 
demand,  what  does  our  present  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  do  and  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  cut  of  $10  mil- 
lion. 

First,  water  F>ollution  control  is  abso- 
lutely central  to  our  water  resource 
problem.  Increasingly  we  will  be  using 
the  same  water  over  and  over  again  and 
increasingly  we  must  meet  this  challenge 
to  water  quality  by  installing  adequate 
waste  treatment  facilities.  These  are 
expensive  and  the  burden  of  their  cost 
falls  primarily — as  figured  on  a  per  capi- 
ta basis — on  the  small  and  middle-sized 
community.  Helping  these  cities  is  the 
goal  of  the  construction  grant  part  of 
the  Federal  act. 

*  The  bill  as  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1964  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  $100 
million  for  construction.  We  know  from 
past  experience  that  this  will  be  matched 
by  some  $500  million  which  will  be  con- 
tributed by  the  local  community  and  in 
some  cases,  by  States.  The  effort,  in 
short,  will  result  in  $600  million  in  new 
sewage  treatment  construction. 

It  is  sobering  to  think  that  it  will  take 
10  long  years  at  this  rate  of  construc- 
tion before  we  can  say  that  we  are 
abreast  of  our  municipal  needs,  but  this 
is  true.  An  interruption  at  this  stage  of 
$10  million  will  delay  this  past  10  years 
and  may.  through  some  snowballing  ef- 
fect, have  even  more  serious  conse- 
quences. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
KluczynskiI. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
BlatnikI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  waste-treatment 
program  has  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  ever  authorized  by  Congress. 
The  cities  hke  it.  The  States  like  it. 
It  has  been  well  administered.  And 
most  important,  it  is  doing  what  it  was 
intended  to  do — speed  up  the  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  plants. 
Have  you  ever  observed  a  polluted 
stream?  It  Is  offensive  to  sight  and 
smell:  to  plant  and  animal.     The  water 


it  contains  is  foul  and  unusable  and 
shunned  by  all.  Polluted  water  is  an 
offense  to  civilized  man  and  it  can 
strangle  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. We  must  have  clean  water  to  sur- 
vive. It  is  literally  the  Ufeblood  of  the , 
Nation. 

The  1961  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  authorized 
the  full  kit  of  tools  required  to  control 
iwllution.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  increased  financial  assist- 
ance for  waste -treat  ment  worlcs  con- 
sti-uction. 

Many  of  us  felt  when  the  1961  amend- 
ments weie  being  debated  that  the  1956 
act  did  not  provide  enough  assistance 
to  the  larger  communities,  so  the  maxi- 
mum grant  was  increased  to  $600,000. 
As  a  result,  cities  over  50.000  population 
now  receive  23  percent  of  all  grants  as 
compared  to  13  percent  the  earlier  act. 
We  also  established  incentives  for  com- 
munities to  get  toegther  to  build  the 
more  sensible  and  economic  multimu- 
nicipal  projects. 

I  note  from  the  report  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
this  year  that  we  have  had  quite  a  num- 
ber of  large  projects  approved  since  1961 
which  will  serve  groups  of  cities  and 
towns.  One  example  is  San  Diego.  Calif., 
where  10  cities  and  districts  joined  to- 
gether to  build  a  project  costing  $50 
million  with  grants  totaling  only  $2.1 
million.  Another  is  being  built  by  the 
Madison.  Wis..  Sewerage  District  at  a 
cost  of  $2.7  million  with  a  grant  of 
$360,000.  This  will  serve  13  Wisconsin 
commmiities. 

It  has  been  stated  and  restated  since 
1956  that  it  will  take  $100  million  a  year 
in  gi-ants  to  encourage  sufBcient  con- 
struction to  bring  the  municipal  waste 
problem  under  control.  The  testimony 
to  this  appropriation  bill  repeatedly  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  the  full  ap- 
propriation. Those  closest  to  the  prob- 
lem, the  State  water  pollution  control 
administrators  testified  that  the  backlog 
of  needed  treatment  works  is  still  very 
large  and  we  cannot  afford  to  grow  com- 
placent. They  said  that  the  authorized 
increase  fiom  $90  to  $100  million  for 
construction  grants  next  year  is  funda- 
mental to  continued  progress  in  pollution 
abatement. 

No  one  questions  the  importance  of  a 
strong  program  of  waste- treatment 
works  construction.  We  would  all  ai-gue. 
I  am  sure,  that  we  must  preserve  and 
protect  our  water  resources.  There  is  no 
alternative  before  us.  Waste  treatment 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  this  resource.  Public  invest- 
ment in  the  construction  of  these  facili- 
ties is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury.  Failure 
to  appropriate  the  full  $100  million  in 
Federal  funds  will  mean  the  loss  of  about 
$50  million  in  local  matching  funds.  It 
will  mean  that  at  least  100  municipali- 
ties will  continue  to  pour  their  wastes 
into  our  lakes  and  streams.  It  will  mean 
that  we  have  failed  to  implement  fully 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
and  have  placed  in  peril  the  future  of  this 
great  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  BassI. 
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Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Blatnlk  amendment  and 
urge  its  adoption.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant and  vital  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FoGARTY]  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  As 
all  members  of  our  committee  have  al- 
ready said  there  were  some  of  us  who 
thought  that  more  money  ought  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  item  or  that  item, 
and  some  thought  less  money  ought  to 
be  appropriated.  This  was  a  compro- 
mise in  our  committee.  It  was  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  amount  be  kept  down 
to  the  1963  level.  I  am  supporting  the 
committee  action. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
has  been  made  several  times  today  that 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  provided 
an  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1964 
of  $100  million.  If  we  were  going  to  ap- 
propriate in  this  bill  on  the  basis  of  100 
percent  of  authorizations,  this  bill  would 
be  increased  by  iat  least  a  half  billion 
dollars.  We  have  pointed  out  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964  the  expenditure  level, 
when  you  include  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  will  be  some  $200  million 
for  waste  treatment  and  sewer  facilities 
compared  with  $90  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1963. 

This  $10  million  increase  which  is  pro- 
vided in  this  amendment  is  not  neces- 
sary. We  do  not  break  faith  with  any 
conununity  in  the  United  States. 

We  all  talk  about  limiting  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Here  is  a  place  where  we 
should  certainly  keep  the  limit  of  ex- 
penditures in  the  part  of  this  program 
provided  in  the  bill  under  consideration 
at  the  1963  level. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]. 
Mr.  HECHLER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Blatnik  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  observation  has 
been  made  that  there  is  sufficient  money 
available  in  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  to  take  care  of  all  these  waste- 
treatment  construction  grants.  It  seems 
to  me  that  failure  to  vote  the  full  $100 
million  provided  in  the  Presidents  budg- 
et undercuts  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  and  violates  the  will  of 
the  House  expressed  when  it  recently 
voted  $450  million  for  that  program. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Chairman,  small 
communities  throughout  the  Nation  will 
sufTer  unless  we  vote  the  full  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President.  The  West 
Virginia  Water  Resources  Commission 
recently  reported  that  65  communities 
with  a  [>opulation  of  212.200  still  dis- 
charge imtreated  sewage  into  streams  In 
the  State.  Eight  more  towns  of  51,400 
persons  need  plant  enlargement  or  addi- 
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tions.  The  total  cost  of  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  needs  in  West  Virginia  is 
$46  million. 


The  grants  under  the  Federal  Water     the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  L«»,°° 
PoUution  Control  Act  have  enabled  many    man  from  Minnesota  [Mr  R,  .J^r' 


towns  to  proceed  with  needed  treatment 
plants,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
State  will  need  all  of  the  assistance  it 
can  get  from  this  important  program  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  believe  West  Vir- 
ginia has  a  vast  potential  for  develop- 
ment of  tourism  and  recreation  for 
millions  of  people  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  if  we  are  ever  to  develop 
these  facilities  to  the  fullest  we  must 
take  early  and  effective  action  to  clean 
up  stream  pollution. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge 
adoption  of  the  Blatnik  amendment  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  waste- 
treatment  grants  from  $90  to  $100  mil- 
lion. I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  we  are  appropriating 
fimds  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
public  works  accelerated  program  which 
he  spoke  of  as  an  alternative,  expires  on 
June  30  and  there  has  not  even  been 
much  talk  of  appropriating  funds  under 
that  program  yet  for  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  point  I  wished  to 
make  on  that  was  that  according  to  the 
report  that  I  received  this  morning,  in 
the  next  2  months  $71  million  will  be  ob- 
ligated under  this  particular  program  for 
sewer  facilities,  under  the  public  works 
program.  All  these  expenditures  will 
be  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1964.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  $90  million  provided  in 
this  particular  bill.  There  is  an  expendi- 
ture rate  of  $400  million  made  available 
under  the  public  works  accelerated  pro- 
gram and  of  that  amount  $41  million  is 
being  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1963. 
But  this  expenditure  will  be  made  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964.  The  obligation  will  be 
made  before  June  30  under  the  terms  of 
this  particular  legislation. 

The  obligations  that  will  be  made  be- 
fore June  30  come  under  the  terms  of 
this  particular  legislation.  Your  pro- 
gram In  this  area  will  be  increased  by 
about  25  percent  in  fiscal  1964.  Many 
of  the  programs  that  were  approved  by 
the  State  boards  of  public  health  under 
this  program  have  been  shifted  into  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  in 
those  areas  that  are  depressed.  These 
funds  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  areas  that  are  not  qualified  under 
the  present  program.  I  do  hope  that  the 
funding  level  of  1963  will  be  maintained 
by  the  House  today. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  membership,  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  when  we  get  back 
into  the  House  I  am  going  to  ask  per- 


mission for  everyone  to  extend  hlx  r. 

marks  on  this  bill.  **• 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  U  „« 
A  om*.nrtnient  offered  by  the  gent 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  BLAimKl 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  diYi 

sion    (demanded    by    Mr.    Laird)    tW 

were — ayes  105,  noes  97. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  l  demand 
tellers.  ^ 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Laird  ann 
Mr.  Blatnik.  * 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  th» 
tellers  reported  that  there  were—awp. 
124,  noes  147.  " 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

GRANTS    FOR    MATERNAL    AND    CHILD    WRLTaq 

For  grants  for  maternal  and  chlld-heaJth 
services,  services  for  crippled  children  tM 
child-welfare  services  as  authorized  In  title 
V.  parta  1.  2.  and  3.  of  the  Social  Securttr 
Act.  as  amended  (42  VS.C,  ch.  7,  subch  V- 
74  Stat.  995-997),  $86,943,000.  of  which 
$25,000,000  shall  be  available  for  services  ^ 
crippled  children,  $25,000,000  for  msternsl 
and  child-health  services,  $33,000,000  for 
child-welfare  services,  and  $3,943,000  for  r». 
search,  training,  or  demonstration  project! 
In  child  welfare:  Provided,  That  any  allot, 
ment  to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  508(b) 
or  612(b)  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  includsd 
in  computing  for  the  purposes  of  subeectlou 
(a)  and  (b)  of  sections  504  and  614  of  tuch 
Act  an  amount  expended  or  estimated  to  be 
expended  by  the  State:  Provided  further 
That  $1,000,000  of  the  amount  available  un- 
der section  503(b)  of  such  Act  shall  be  uaed 
only  for  special  projects  for  mentally  if. 
tarded  children. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  make 
inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  LairoI  with  respect  to  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program.  On  page  250  through 
page  253  testimony  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Celebrezze,  and  also  by  Mr.  Cohen,  es- 
tablishes the  fact  that  some  28  States  are 
already  participating  in  the  Kerr-Mills 
program.  I  note  further  that  one  State, 
New  Jersey,  is  in  the  process  of  submit- 
ting a  plan  pursuant  to  legislation  en- 
acted by  New  Jersey.  I  note  further  that 
a  short  time  ago  the  States  of  Indiana, 
Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  Nevada  were  In 
the  process  of  qualifying  for  participa- 
tion. I  should  like  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  Minnesota  State  Senate 
a  week  ago  today  passed  enabling  legisla- 
tion by  unanimous  vote,  and  that  the 
house  of  representatives  of  my  State  is 
in  the  process  of  passing  this  legislation. 
In  all  probability  it  will  be  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota. 

The  question  I  should  like  to  direct  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  this: 
In  light  of  the  itemizations  of  the  funds 
allocated  to  States  as  set  forth  on  page 
251  of  the  hearings,  will  the  new  States 
such  as  Indiana,  Ohio.  South  Dakota, 
Nevada,  Minnesota,  and  others  that  an 
pass  enabling  legislation,  be  entitled  to 
participate  during  fiscal  year  1964  in  the 
Kerr-Mills  program? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  "Yes."  they  will  be  able  to  par- 
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^igipate  in  the  Kerr-Mills  program. 
If^lere  is  a  table  on  page  251,  to  which 
*))e  gentleman  from  Minnesota  refers, 
thgx  covers  only  those  States  and  the 
wtlmates  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  those 
states  that  the  Department  was  reason- 
My  certain  would  be  participating  in 
\ia  Kerr-Mills  program  during  1964. 
There  was  no  way  of  telling  at  the  time 
what  action  would  be  taken  by  the  other 
States,  such  as  Minnesota.  After  the 
lllnnesota  Legislature  completes  its  ac- 
tion It  must  then  submit  its  plan  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  approval.  With  that  ap- 
pit>Tal  I  un  sure  funds  will  be  made 
arailable  for  the  program  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  I  appreciate  the 
lesponse  of  the  gentleman  from  Wlscon- 
iln. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  chairman 
of  the  subconunlttee. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  are  other 
States  that  are  considering  coming  un- 
der this  program.  My  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island  Is  not  in  the  table  on  page 
251,  either.  But  this  week  the  State 
Lecifilature  is  considering  legislation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram. Under  the  Kerr-MlUs  program, 
any  State  that  adopts  a  law  and  whose 
plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Is  assured  of  funds  to  carry  out  their 
program  under  the  basic  law  and  this 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

On  page  37  of  the  bill,  which  the  Clerk 
has  Just  read,  there  is  the  Item  of  $2,725 
million  for  grants  to  States  for  public 
assistance.  Under  this  authorization 
will  funds  be  available  for  new  States 
which  may  qualify  under  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program  duiing  fiscal  year  1964? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

OrRKNATIONAL     SOCIAL     SXCVaiTT     ASSOCIATION 
METTING 

For  expenses  necessary  for  organizing,  and 
holding  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  during 
calendar  year  1964.  the  Fifteenth  General 
MeeUng  of  the  International  Social  Securtty 
A«K»clation,  Including  advances  without  re- 
gard to  section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
u  amended  (31  U.S  C.  529) ;  personal  services 
without  regard  to  civil  service  or  classiflca- 
Uon  laws:  employment  of  aliens;  hire  of  pas- 
■enger  motor  vehicles;  printing  and  binding 
without  regard  to  section  11  of  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1919  (44  U.8.C.  111);  rents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere:  and  not 
to  exceed  $14,000  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expense.  $96,000,  to  remain 
•rallable  until  June  30.  1965. 

Mr.  BOW. 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
«•  line  7,  strike  out  '$14,000"  and  Insert 
■•7.000",  and  in  line  8.  strike  out  "SOS.OOO" 
»ad  insert  "$88,000". 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  to  the  question  of  rep- 
resentation allowances  for  1  dinner  for 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 


supposedly  800  people  who  are  going  to 
be  there.  The  budget  has  in  it  $14,000 
for  "Reception  and  buffet" — Just  a  din- 
ner. This  is  not  a  large  amount  we  are 
reducing  here,  but  it  is  a  precedent  I 
think  we  should  be  very  careful  about. 
If  we  begin  to  allow  items  such  as  $14,000 
for  a  dinner  to  entertain  our  friends  from 
abroad  for  that  many  people,  I  can  say 
to  you  we  are  establishing  a  very  bad 
precedent. 

In  the  hearings  it  is  said  that  this 
agency  consulted  the  State  Department 
as  to  how  much  they  would  need.  Now, 
if  there  is  any  place  they  should  not 
have  gone  if  they  wanted  to  be  economi- 
cal, they  should  not  have  gone  to  the 
State  Department  on  the  question  of 
representation  allowance.  But,  I  think 
we  here  in  the  House  had  better  begin 
to  set  limitations  on  these  amounts. 
What  I  have  done  Is  cut  it  in  half,  from 
$14,000  to  $7,000  and  left  them  enough 
money  to  carry  on  this  meeting.  I  hope 
the  House  will  go  along  with  this  idea. 
This  is  not  meant  in  any  way  as  criticism 
of  this  committee.  I  wish  the  House 
would  go  along,  as  we  bring  up  these 
representation  allowances  from  now  on, 
and  help  us  keep  down  these  amounts. 
One  agency  will  come  in  that  is  going 
from  a  $4,500  a  year  request  to  about 
$67,000  a  year.  It  is  completely  out  of 
hand.  This  is  a  good  place  to  establish 
now,  without  hurting  anybody,  a  re- 
duction from  $14,000  to  $7,000  for  one 
reception,  buffet.  I  notice  they  have 
got  $600  in  here  for  coffee. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  since  this  transcript  has  been  re- 
leased, they  have  assured  me  that  they 
are  also  going  to  serve  coffee,  tea,  and 
milk. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  the  dairy  farm- 
ers are  getting  some  of  it,  but  I  will  bet 
some  of  the  people  are  now  before  the 
Foreign  Trade  Commission  for  re- 
lief because  the  whisky  people  are  out 
of  work,  and  probably  they  will  get  a 
little  extra  work  out  of  this. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  might  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment  if  he 
had  perhaps  gone  to  $10,000  in  this  item. 
Mr.  BOW.  Oh,  now;  for  800  people? 
This  is  not  the  king  of  Morocco  we  are 
going  to  entertain,  when  they  pay  out 
$35,000  for  the  dinner,  but  these  are 
social  security  people.  They  ought  to 
set  an  example.  What  are  they  going 
to  think  if  we  give  them  a  $7,000  dinner 
over  here  while  they  are  having  one 
terrific  time  getting  along  on  what  they 
are  getting  on  social  security?  Now, 
let  us  get  down  to  a  sensible  basis.  Let 
us  cut  out  this  idea  of  lavish  dinners 
for  the  social  security  administrators 
and  see  if  we  cannot  save  a  little  money 
and  maybe  some  day  give  the  people  on 
social  security  a  little  more  relief  instead 
of  big  banquets  for  VIP's  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  759  of  the  hear- 
ings there  is  a  breakdown  of  the  $14,000 
for  entertainment  of  800  people.     Part 


of  it  is  to  provide  a  dinner  which  will 
cost  $8  p>er  person.  There  is  $600  in 
there  for  coffee,  tea,  and  milk,  and  If 
anybody  expects  that  any  distiller  Is  go- 
ing to  make  a  dime  out  of  this  $14,000 
request,  they  are  just  wrong.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  enough  money.  I  believe 
they  will  come  back  for  more,  and  I 
think  they  should. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  the  price  of 
milk  go  up? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  understand  Gov- 
errunent  supports  are  keeping  the  price 
of  milk  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  the  price  of  milk 
increased  that  much  lately,  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  think  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  support  price. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  we  ought  to  drive 
a  herd  of  cows  in  and  let  these  people 
milk  the  cows.     That  would  be  cheaper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Bowl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  t>eing  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  75,  noes 
72. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONSTRXTCnON 

For  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
buildings  and  facilities  on  the  grounds  of 
Howard  University,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Services  Administration,  includ- 
ing planning,  architectural,  and  engineering 
services,  and  site  acquisition,  $6,245,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  the  unexi>ended  balances  as  of  June  30 
1963.  of  appropriationa  heretofore  made 
available  for  planning,  construction,  or  pur- 
chase of  any  Howard  University  facility,  shall 
be  merged  with  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  in  order  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  the  provision  of 
the  bill  under  "Construction,"  to  be 
found  on  page  43— that  is  the  second 
item  on  construction — includes  the  pur- 
chase of  Griffith  Stadium,  in  other 
words  the  old  basebsdl  park? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tell  me  whether  this 
was  appraised?  What  is  the  price  tag 
on  this  abandoned  ball  park? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  It  is  $1.5  million  for 
the  land. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  considered  to  be 
a  fair  price,  or  what  is  the  story? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  WeU,  I  am  no  real 
estate  appraiser,  but  about  a  year  ago 
Howard  University,  because  of  the  need 
for  expansion,  looked  at  this  land  and 
selected  an  independent  appraiser  who 
I  am  told  has  been  acceptable  to  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  They 
came  up  with  an  appraisal  of  $1,450,000 
for  the  land  and  about  $250,000  to  de- 
molish the  present  stadium  and  clear 
the  site.  The  price  amounted  to  $3.76 
a  square  foot,  I  am  told.  Then  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  was  called 
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in  and  they  made  an  appraisal.  The 
price  finally  agreed  on  was  $1.5  million 
which  would  be  reduced  by  the  amotint 
of  rent  they  pay  prior  to  taking  title. 
The  cost  of  clearing  the  site  in  addi- 
tion to  this.  The  price  the  owners 
wanted  was  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  does  the  gentleman 
fiom  Rhode  Island  think  the  Govern- 
ment got  a  fair  deal? 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Well,  the  price  is  In 
conformity  with  the  expert  appraisers' 
estimate.  That  Is  all  the  information  we 
have  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  it  certainly  was  a 
white  elephant,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  really  do  not  know. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  more 
about  It  than  I  do.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  much 
about  It.  or  I  would  not  be  up  here  ask- 
ing questions. 

Mr.  FOOARTY.  This  is  the  informa- 
tion which  our  committee  received  from 
representatives  of  Howard  University, 
and  OSA,  that  these  two  appraisals  were 
made,  and  they  thought  they  were  fair 
appraisals.  Whether  it  was  right  or  not. 
I  am  in  no  position  to  make  any  Judg- 
ment 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  comparisons  as  to  the  value  of  prop- 
erty which  Is  located  around  the  stadltun, 
or  ball  park? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No.  the  committee 
does  not  have,  but  the  appraisals  on  both 
the  part  of  the  GSA  and  the  independ- 
ent appraisers  certainly  must  have  con- 
sidered the  value  of  the  property  sur- 
rounding Griffith  Stadiiun. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JUVEMILS    DELINQXTKNCT    AND    TOXTTH    OriXNSKS 

For  grants  for  demonstration,  evaluation, 
and  training  projects,  and  for  technical  as- 
sistance, relating  to  control  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency and  youtb  offenses,  and  for  salaries 
and  expenses  In  connection  therewith,  $6,- 
700.000,  to  remain  available  only  until  June 
30.  1964. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  which 
worked  on  the  program  that  is  here  be- 
ing appropriated  for.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  changed  very  considerably  the 
ideas  that  the  Department  had  concern- 
ing this  particular  program.  We  decided 
instead  of  the  Federal  Government  going 
out  and  actually  trying  itself  to  control 
delinquency,  we  would  merely  provide 
some  seed  money  for  some  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  then  the  administrators 
would  try  to  analyze  these  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  develop  some  infor- 
mation for  other  cities  or  areas  to  use. 

That  was  the  nub  of  the  projects  pro- 
gram. It  will  expire  in  1964  and  the  last 
year  of  appropriations  under  that  act  are 
in  this  bill.  However,  we  find  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  program,  most  of 
the  money  that  was  spent  was  spent  for 
what  they  call  planning.  Planning,  as 
used  by  those  administering  the  program, 
does  not  mean  what  planning  mearts  as 
we  know  it  in  Army  Engineers'  terms. 
As  they  use  the  term,  it  really  consists  of 
f  oi-ming  a  superstructure  to  tell  the  local 


people  what  they  have  got  to  do.  Ac- 
cording to  the  hearings,  the  administra- 
tors say  that  they  will  spend  most  of  the 
money  in  1964  for  the  demonstration 
projects  rather  than  planning.  In  the 
appropriation  language  it  is  limited  so 
money  cannot  be  held  for  spending  in  fu- 
ture years. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chaiiinan  of  the 
subcommittee  this  question.  As  I  under- 
stand it  as  to  any  new  projects  started  In 
1964.  the  Cities  in  which  those  projects 
are  located  will  not  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  going  to  get  more 
money  in  1965  or  1966;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Not  unless  the  com- 
mittee decides  to  extend  the  present  law 
beyond  June  30  of  this  year.  The  ac- 
tion by  this  committee  ends  this  program 
a  year  from  June  unless  the  legislative 
committee  decides  to  extend  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  fact  that 
you  have  stricken  full  funding  in  this 
does  not  in  any  way  change  that? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No,  there  is  no 
money  after  1964. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  concur  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. We  are  maldng  no  commitment 
beyond  1964  in  this  program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  are  to  be 
three  more  demonstration  projects 
awarded  in  1964.  So  far  the  Depart- 
ment has  required  that  they  all  be  al- 
most identical — comprehensive.  TTiat 
was  not  to  have  been  the  case  under  the 
law;  they  were  to  have  distributed  them 
around  the  country.  There  are  none 
in  the  South.  There  are  really  none  in 
the  rural  areas.  They  were  to  have  dif- 
ferent tjrpes  of  projects  to  be  measured 
so  that  information  could  be  distributed 
that  would  better  pertain  to  different 
type  areas.  So  I  question  whether  we 
are  going  to  get  demonstration  value  out 
of  the  additional  projects  of  the  same 
type.  However,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
brought  this  up  in  the  full  committee 
and  the  committee  ruled  to  leave  the 
funds  for  the  additional  projects  in  the 
bill  so  we  now  have  the  proposition  of 
permitting  these  other  projects  for  the 
1964  year. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  16  "planning"  projects  being 
"planned  "  at  the  present  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Administrator's  statements 
before  the  committee  only  three  of  these 
under  funds  left  in  this  bill  will  become 
action  demonstration  projects.  I  know 
the  Department  has  been  telling  people 
in  the  16  cities  they  are  to  get  one  of 
these  projects,  but  the  people  in  13  cities 
are  being  played  for  suckers,  because 
only  3  are  to  get  them.  They  were  com- 
mitted at  the  time  the  bill  passed  to 
place  one  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  the  chances  are  14  to  1  that  people 
who  think  they  will  get  approval  of  com- 
prehensive projects  will  not  receive  it. 

I  bring  this  up  at  this  time  so  those 
who  support  these  programs  may  know  it 
is  not  being  administered  in  accordance 


with  the  intent  of  the  law.  8U  om  «* 
the  seven  members  of  the  siibcomutttf. 
agree  it  is  not  being  »^"^<nlBterrd  TT 
cording  to  the  intent  of  the  law  aL 
those  of  us  who  helped  draft  the  iwfa! 
lation  are  giving  a  warning  that  a^£l 
look  should  be  taken  at  the  authortS 
legislation  when  they  come  up  for^ 
extension  next  year  with  a  view  to  eitlH 
changing  it  or  not  extending  It 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairnun.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,^^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon  our  com. 
mittee  had  the  right  to  sit  during  g^ 
eral  debate.  We  were  informed  that  «t 
would  be  notified  when  general  6db2i 
closed,  and  that  we  would  then  cease  tad 
come  over  when  we  started  to  read  tt« 
bill.  The  first  notice  we  had  was  the  qqb 
bell  when  you  had  a  teller  vote. 

When  I  got  over  here  I  found  we  ven 
on  page  16.  I  had  in  mind  ralainj  » 
point  of  order  against  the  expression  on 
page  13,  hne  12,  regarding  the  Pbodu^ 
Drug  Administration,  with  respect  to 
compensation  for  informers.  That  u 
clearly  legislation  on  an  appropriatkn 
bill.  ^ 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  F\)od  umI 
Drug  Administration  want  to  use  pubUe 
funds  to  pay  informers,  an  authority  la 
some  cases  I  think  they  should  have,  tigj 
should  come  before  our  committee  aad 
we  should  have  some  standards  uA 
some  imderstanding  as  to  what  thk 
money  is  to  be  used  for  and  how  It  b 
to  be  used.  I  think  it  is  unfortimate  that 
an  agency  in  getting  an  approprlatta 
should  have  the  legislative  right  to  ok 
money  to  hire  informers  without  any 
restrictions  or  without  any  instructiott 
or  without  any  other  further  consent  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

I  wanted  to  return  to  this  page  hj 
unanimous  consent,  but  my  good  ool* 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  lalazd 
[  Mr.  FoGARTY  1 .  said  no,  we  could  not  al- 
low that,  because  if  we  did  other  ques- 
tions would  arise. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiA 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  sorry  the  gen- 
tleman was  not  here  at  the  time,  but  I 
could  not  accede  to  the  request.  Tbt 
main  reason  we  went  along  with  thii 
proposed  language  was  that  it  waa 
known  by  the  Department  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  at  one  time  in- 
formed the  Narcotics  Division  when  thejr 
had  a  similar  matter  under  considera- 
tion that  there  was  such  language  in  tbe 
appropriation  bill.  This  Is  the  same 
language  that  was  used  in  connectloa 
with  the  Narcotics  Act  and  by  other  Oot- 
ernment  agencies,  and  it  is  being  uaed 
for  the  same  purpose  as  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  Narcotics 
Act. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Last  year  when  we 
had  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
before  us  the  question  arose  of  com- 
plaints that  inspectors  in  drugstores  and 
canning  factories  were  using  concealed 
recorders  so  that  when  they  went 
through  the  plants  they  were  recording 
secretly  the  conversations.  If  you  wiD 
look  at  the  report  of  our  committee  at 
that  time,  we  reached  an  agreement  with 
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llM  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that 
lliey  would  discontinue  the  use  of  such 
ifoorders.  I  have  received  one  com- 
plgint  since  then.  I  do  not  know  how 
^ny  complaints  we  are  going  to  get. 
On  account  of  the  background.  I  do  sub- 
mit that  we  ought  to  have  some  legisla- 
tive standards  if  we  are  going  to  allow 
the  F^  and  Drug  Administration  to 
pgy  informers  and  do  "gestapo"  work. 
I  am  sorry  that  this  legislation  is  in  an 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  purely  legisla- 
tion. I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  the 
privilege  of  objecting  to  It.  We  will  try 
to  get  it  out  some  other  way. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
jentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

llr.  LAIRD.  The  statement  that  the 
gentleman  made  that  this  is  clearly  leg- 
iglatlve  is  open  to  some  question  because 
In  the  basic  Food  and  Drug  Act  there  is 
tn  implied  provision  that  the  use  of  in- 
formants by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration would  be  authorized.  This 
language  merely  gives  authority  to  make 
tlHBe  payments  so  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  will  not  raise  any  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  and  associate 
myaelf  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Smith],  relating  to  the 
problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  offenses.  As  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  it  was  my 
tbmight  that  the  people  deahng  with 
Jufenile  delinquency  could  get  along 
with  somewhat  less  than  the  money 
which  was  given  to  them  l^  the  commit- 
tee. 

However,  having  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  the  chair- 
man and  the  subcommittee,  I  shall  abide 
by  the  wishes  of  the  full  committee  and 
I  shall  not  offer  an  amendment  at  this 
time  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money 
for  tlje  juvenile  delinquency  program. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
leaa  than  honest  with  the  Members  of 
tills  House  if  I  did  not  state  to  them 
that  as  a  former  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  which  drafted  this  legis- 
lation, as  a  Member  who  has  interested 
himself  tn  the  entire  problem  of  juvenUe 
delinquency  control  and  as  a  Member 
who  happens  to  have  one  of  these  plan- 
ning grants  In  his  own  city  of  New  Haven 
Conn..  I  would  be  less  than  honest] 
•s  I  said,  if  I  did  not  state  that  I  am  not 
completely  happy  with  the  way  this  pro- 
iram  has  been  conducted  to  date. 

I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  commended  for  his  great 
efforu  to  make  a  stert  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency  control.  I  think 
the  Idea  is  good.  I  think  the  moUve 
||nd  the  purpose  are  excellent.  But.  I 
00  think  we  have  to  change  the  approach 
Which  those  who  are  administering  this 
Juvenile  delinquency  program  have  used 
w  date  in  many  cases. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  compre- 
Ijensive  planning.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
wout  the  need  for  planning  grants  and 
»e  hear  that  these  planning  activities 
must  be  comprehensive  in  nature 
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What  we  need  in  this  field  and  what 
was  intended  by  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, however,  was  not  so  much  planning 
of  a  comprehensive  nature — there  has 
been  planning  and  study  for  many  years 
by  all  kinds  of  agencies — but  action  pro- 
grams; as  I  understand  it,  that  is  the 
legislative  intent.  In  other  woixls,  we 
felt  that  the  Government  should  initiate 
action  programs  and  demonstration  pro- 
prams  so  that  we  can  learn  from  these 
programs  and  communicate  this  knowl- 
edge to  other  cities  and  other  towns 
throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  informed  that  most  of  the  money 
in  this  appropriation  today  is  for  action 
programs.  Is  it  correct,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  money  is  intended  to  start  three 
new  action  programs  in  addition  to  the 
two  others  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1963' 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  That  Is  right. 
Funds  in  the  bill  are  principally  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
peat that  this  program  ends  in  1964  and 
will  undoubtedly  come  up  for  renewal. 
Unless  many  of  us  see  a  great  deal  more 
in  the  field  of  action  and  unless  we  see 
a  reduction  in  this  quantity  of  compre- 
hensive planning,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned that  this  program  will  not  stand 
a  good  chance  of  renewal.  There  are 
many  of  us  who  are  extremely  concerned 
about  this  today. 

I  would  urge  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  on  this  appropriation,  bearing 
In  mind  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
are  seriously  concerned  about  the  future 
progress  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  proj- 
ect, how  it  is  administered  and  how  the 
funds  will  be  used  to  get  us  action  In  the 
field  rather  than  reports  and  planning. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  answer  a  question. 

I  understand  that  the  $6,700,000  pro- 
vided here  in  this  appropriation  under 
the  heading  of  "Juvenile  delinquency"  is 
not  all  that  is  going  to  be  appropriated 
for  Juvenile  delinquency  in  this  bill;  is 
that  correct? 

Under  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  there  is  an  additional  amount.  I 
see  from  the  hearings,  on  page  319,  that 
better  than  $8  million  is  going  for  that 
purpose.  Is  the  whole  $8  million  budg- 
eted for  juvenile  delinquency  appropri- 
ated imder  the  $177  million  in  this  bUl 
for  the  Institute  of  Mental  Health? 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  where  this 
$8  million  will  be  expended?  The  mobi- 
lization for  youth  program  in  New  York 
indicated  they  are  receiving  more  than 
$5  million  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  where 
this  money  will  be  expended.  We  are 
making  it  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  None  of  it  will  be  expended  until 
allocations  are  made  by  the  Mental 
Health  Institute  and  passed  upon  in  the 
usual  way  by,  I  think,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. So  some  of  that  may  not  be  ex- 
pended until  May  or  June  of  the  next 
calendar  year. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Could  the  gentleman  give 
any  indication  what  conomxinlties  might 
have  a  program  that  would  come  under 
this  expenditure  of  money? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  I  am  sorry  but  I 
cannot. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  there  any  requirement 
that  this  money  be  used  for  the  study  of 
mental  health?  Or  can  it  be  used  on 
any  program  of  juvemle  delinquency? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  No;  there  is  none  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  an  additional 
amount  of  money  indicated  for  the  ju- 
venile delinquency  program  under  the 
"Office  education,  $760,000."  Is  the  full 
request  granted? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     A  large  part  of  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  also  imder  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  another  $371,000. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  The  full  amount  was 
allowed. 

Mr.  QUIE.  And  the  additional  amount 
under  "Vocational  rehabilitation."  Is 
that  full  amount,  $340,000,  available  as 
well? 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  We  cut  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  for  re- 
search and  training  by  $5  million  and 
so  there  may  be  a  reduction  there. 

Mr.  QUIE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

This  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  financing  a  tremendous  amount 
of  social  studies  and  action  on  Juvenile 
delinquency  all  over  the  country.  We 
are  under  the  assimiption  that  we  are 
going  to  be  expanding  Juvenile  delin- 
quency study  by  $6,700,000.  but  instead 
we  find  that  between  $8  and  $9  million 
more  is  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  this 
purpose.  When  the  authorization  bill 
was  before  this  Congress  in  1961.  we 
were  led  to  understand  that  this  would 
be  a  demonstration  action  project  pro- 
gram limited  to  five  to  seven  areas  where 
the  people  all  over  the  country  could 
see  what  was  happemng. 

Some  of  us  tried  to  have  an  amend- 
ment adopted  providing  that  this  would 
be  done  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  would  be  the 
demonstration  project  because  it  is  the 
Capital  of  the  United  States  and  the 
problem  here  is  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  any  other  place  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  essentially  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility, a  Federal  role  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  because  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  50  States,  and  yet 
to  date  nothing  has  been  done  other 
than  some  preplanning  work.  We  are 
long  on  planning  and  short  on  action. 
The  people  in  the  District  are  thinking 
of  some  action  programs  this  coming 
year,  but  when  you  take  a  look  at  activi- 
ties after  2  years  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  you  find  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  shows  again  how  slowly  the 
Federal  Government  acts,  how  slowly 
the  edvemment  moves.  Our  Govern- 
ment people  spend  all  their  time  plan- 
ning, planning,  and  planning,  and  then 
make  reports.  There  have  been  studies 
in  many  States.  They  have  set  up  com- 
missions and  have  been  studying  the 
problem  continually  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. There  are  volumes  and  volumes 
and  volumes  of  studies,  and  now  this 
money  that  we  have  appropriated  In  the 
past  to  the  program  has  Just  added  more 
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studies  to  fill  up  the  library  shelves  with 
additional  volumes.  I  say  It  is  time  we 
had  some  action  programs  so  we  can 
see  what  happens  when  progress  is  made, 
rather  than  to  make  more  studies. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  terribly  interested 
in  this  problem.  I  greatly  respect  the 
sentiments  that  have  been  expressed  by 
gentlemen  who  are  on  the  subcommittee, 
all  of  whom  I  admire  greatly.  The  find- 
ings they  report  disturbed  me.  I  am 
very  sorry  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  hearings  except  in  a  most 
cursory  fashion. 

Now,  if  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
addressed  us,  it  is  very  important  for 
me  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  very  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  criminology  at  the  University 
of  California,  a  most  eminent  authority 
in  his  field,  who  has  written  me  on  this 
subject.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  a 
couple  of  colleagues  who  are  interested 
but  because  of  this  discussion  this  after- 
noon, in  my  opinion,  it  is  worth  reading 
parts  of  Professor  Lohman's  letter. 
He  states: 

I  am  writing  to  follow  up  our  telephone 
conversation  of  the  19th  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral pH-ogram  dealing  with  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  crime.  It  would  be 
unfortunate  If  the  act  did  not  receive  con- 
tinuing support  at  this  time. 

May  I  say  at  this  point,  I  am  very  glad 
we  are  going  along  with  the  program. 
He  states  further,  however: 

An  effective  program  of  Federal  aid  that 
would  help  tap  and  mobilize  local  resources 
could  be  of  immeasurable  value  In  develop- 
ing new  emphasis  In  coping  with  the  bur- 
geoning problems  of  delinquency  and  crime. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  believe  that  an  unfortunate  distinction 
has  arisen  In  the  minds  of  some  of  your  col- 
leagues In  regard  to  their  thinking  between 
planning  and  action.  In  traditional  terms, 
the  distinction  has  been  appropriate.  How- 
ever, the  planning  grants  under  the  act  are 
so  designed  as  to  activate  communities  In 
new  and  promising  considerations  of  the 
problem.  For  example,  one  Immediate  fruit 
of  planning  Is  the  active  reallocation  of  re- 
sources which,  In  many  instances,  is  as  Im- 
portant as  the  supply  of  additional  resources. 
In  any  event,  I  believe  it  would  be  ill  advised 
to  support  programs  which  do  not  signifi- 
cantly relate  to  the  total  commimity  context 
In  which  the  delinquency  arises,  and  one  of 
the  most  Important  fruits  of  the  current  pro- 
gram Is  to  sensitize  and  encourage  explora- 
tion of  the  problem  In  these  terms.  If  this 
is  not  done,  there  is  grave  danger  that  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  siphoned  off  In  tradi- 
tional and  Ineffective  ways. 

That  Is  the  burden  of  Professor  Loh- 
man's statement.  I  do  hope  it  will  be 
taken  up  and  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  professor  Is 
assuming  he  has  the  answer  and  that 
that  is  the  only  answer.  We  are  saying 
there  are  a  number  of  projects,  and  that 
all  of  the  money  shoiild  not  be  spent  in 
identical  projects.  We  should  have  one 
or  two  of  them  and  other  projects.    I  do 


not  think  anybody  should  believe  they 
have  the  whole  and  complete  answer, 
and  that  only  one  project  should  be  tried. 
If  that  were  so,  we  should  not  pass  the 
legislation.  We  want  demonstration 
projects  to  find  out  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  think  authoriUes  of 
the  caliber  of  Piofessor  Lohman  would 
certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
there  is  a  mighty  wide  distinction  be- 
tween planning  and  action,  and  it  is  most 
important  to  coordinate  local  activities 
and  local  resources  in  these  action  pro- 
grams. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  905.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
are  Mtch  authorized  to  malce  avaUable  not  to 
exceed  $5,000  from  funds  available  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  under  titles  I  and  n.  re- 
spectively, for  entertainment,  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  of  officials,  visiting  scientists. 
and  other  experts  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gaoss:  Page  51, 
Immediately  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sxc.  906.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  conduct  or  assist 
In  conducting  any  program  (including  but 
not  limited  to  the  payment  of  salaries,  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  the  conduct  of  re- 
search activities)  related  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
service  corps  or  similar  domestic  peace  corps 
type  of  program." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  simple.  It 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  for  any  activities — 
including  the  payment  of  salaries — of  the 
so-called  Domestic  Peace  Corpw  Study 
Group,  which  is  located  in  offices  at  736 
Jackson  Place. 

This  is  the  outfit  which  was  set  up 
some  time  ago,  without  specific  authority 
of  Congress,  to  beat  the  drums  for  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps,  or  National  Service 
Corps  as  it  is  now  called.  The  study 
group  is  staffed  with  personnel  borrowed 
from  other  Government  agencies  and  de- 
partments, including,  or  so  I  am  told,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  intend  to  offer  Identical 
amendments  to  other  appropriation  bills 
in  the  hoF>e  that  this  unauthorized  study 
group  will  be  put  out  of  business. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  the  study 
group  has  been  operating  for  some 
time — at  least  since  the  first  of  the 
year — and  yet  it  was  not  until  April  11 
that  President  Kennedy  submitted  to 
Congress  a  special  message  proposing  a 
National  Service  Corps  and  it  was  on 
that  date  that  the  administration's  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  bill  was  introduced. 

Since  I  first  learned  of  the  existence 
of  the  study  group,  in  January,  I  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  as  many  facts  as 
possible  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
outfit  In  dealing  with  an  administra- 
tion which  admits  to  a  policy  of  news 
management,  it  has  not  been  an  easy 
task. 

I  do  know  that  there  are  at  least 
20  person-s,  and  probably  more,  on  the 
study  group  staff.  I  do  not  know  all  of 
their  names  or  their  salary  levels  for  the 
simple   reason   that   the  chief  National 
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Service  Corps  planner.  Robert  Hart-** 
special  assistant  to  Attorney  a^!iri 
Kennedy,  has  refused  to  respondtn^ 
requests  for  this  informaUon  T>^*^ 
one  effective  way  to  manage  the  TuewJl 
just  ignore  a  request  for  infonnatiwTn]! 
matter  how  simple  or  legitimate 

I  also  know  that  the  group  has  Im.. 
busy  sending  out  thousands  of  "natlolS 
service  program"  questionnaires  to^ 
parts  of  the  country.  I  also  know  that  •! 
least  one  study  group  staff  member  hT 
been  traveling  around  the  country  in^ 
effort  to  build  up  public  support  for  tS 
program.  Someday  I  hope  to  find  o« 
what  all  this  is  costing  the  Ameri^ 
taxpayers,  and  perhaps  one  of  my  ^l 
leagues  with  some  influence  with  tt» 
New  Frontier  might  be  willing  to  Ibm 
me  a  hand.  ^^ 

I  contend  that  all  of  the  activitiet  tf 
the  study  group,  including  the  borrowiar 
of  personnel  from  other  agencies  and  de 
partments— In  behalf  of  a  National  Serr- 
ice  Corps  which  has  never  been  author* 
ized  and  which  was  not  even  fonaaiw 
proposed  to  Congress  until  April  H-^ 
being  conducted  without  authority  n 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  hope  that  it  will  re- 
ceive  the  support  of  all  Members  «bo 
want  to  protect  the  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  no  requests  for 
appropriations  in  this  area  at  alL  The 
committee  did  not  have  any  authority 
to  appropriate  any  funds  in  this  ant 
so  we  have  included  nothing  in  the  WL 
I  do  not  see  that  the  amendment  ac- 
complishes anything.  At  the  same  time, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  lows 
that  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  arguinj 
about  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     CHAIRMAN.    The     Clerk    will 
read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agi-eed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  bad 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  5«88) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Defwul- 
ments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  to 
pass. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  more 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

i.k0  SPEAKER.     Is  »  separate  vote 
,,i,-nded  on  any  amendment? 
■•^jnot,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en 

^%^  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

if^  8PKAKER.     The  question  is  on 
^  enfitjesmcnt  and  third  reading  of 

*?^je  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
^  (cad  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 

Uptime.  „      ..      ,    - 

lir.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 

iMi  to  recommit. 

^10  SPEAKER.      Is  the  gentleman 

-posed  to  the  blU? 
jti  BOW.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
•j^  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 

goit  the  motion  to  reconmilt. 

^jt»  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nMrres  to  reconunlt  the  bill  to  the 
on  Appropriatlt 


Xbe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
yie  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  (m 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

l))e  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

jbe  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.         ^^_____^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
oQAnimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tnd  their   remarks   on   the   bill   Just 


jYit  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
bland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JERSEY  CITY,  NJ..  ANNUAL  AMER- 
ICANIZATION DAY  PARADE 

Mr.  DANIELJ3.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
noanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RBcoas  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  April  28,  1963,  Jersey 
Ctty,  NJ.,  held  its  annual  Americaniza- 
tion Day  parade  which  brought  out  50,- 
000  people  in  addition  to  those  partldpat- 
tog  in  the  parade.  This  year's  event 
iMtnored  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  four  chaplains  who  so  val- 
JsnUy  sacrificed  their  lives  iHien  the 
troopship  8S  Dorc/icsfer  was  torpedoed 
off  Greenland,  February  S.  1943.  The  pa- 
rsde  was  an  auspicious  occasion  and  one 
which  I  feel  might  well  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
people  of  our  country,  particularly  at 
this  time  in  our  history. 

CMnton  E.  Flak.  Poet  No.  132.  Vet- 
»»n«  of  Foreign  Wars,  is  to  be  compll- 
Bttnted  for  sponsoring  this  annual  pa- 
^I'loUc  observance. 

The  Hudson  Dispatch,  a  local  news- 
paper published  at  Union  City,  N.J.,  In 
»y  congressional  district,  editorlaMted 
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this  event  in  its  issue  of  Saturday.  April 
27,  1963,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

OaxAT  Paiaoi   Homobs  Ossat  Hxboxs 

Once  again  for  the  S3d  year,  Jersey  City 
will  l>e  the  locale  of  one  of  the  Nation's  un- 
siirpassed  patriotic  spectacles— the  American- 
ization Day  parade  sponsored  by  Capt.  Clin- 
ton B.  Flak  Poet.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
This  IMS  olwervance.  which  will  be  held  to- 
morrow, la  of  unusual  significance.  In  that  it 
l8  being  dedicated  to  the  heroic  memories  of 
the  famous  four  chaplains — two  Protestant 
ministers,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  8acrlflce<l  their  lives  In  order  that 
others  aboard  the  Dorchester  might  survive 
when  their  troopship  was  torpedoed  off 
Greenland,  February  3,  1043. 

There  may  be  slmUar  demonstrations  of 
Americanism  in  varloiu  parts  of  our  great 
Nation  that  may  approach  the  Hudson  Coun- 
ty rally  in  numbers  of  units  participating 
and  in  the  Intensity  of  patriotic  devotion  dis- 
played, but  we  are  certain  none  has,  or  will 
evar  outdo  it.  With  the  cold  war  worsened 
t>ecause  of  the  Cuban  and  Laotian  crises  and 
tlie  renewed  demands  of  the  Kremlin  for  a 
united  Germany  at  the  same  time  ths  So- 
viets thwart  all  efforts  to  achieve  dlaarma- 
ment,  it  is  most  fitting  that  such  a  damon- 
ctratlon  of  what  oxir  treasured  American 
heritage  means  is  presented. 

Clergymen  of  the  three  faiths  represented 
by  the  wearers  of  the  cloth  who  gave  up  their 
life  preservers  and  went  down  with  their 
sinking  sliip  will  serve  as  grand  marshala  for 
this  year's  Americanization  E>8y  parade. 
They  are  Rev.  Abraxn  PepUng.  of  Seooiid 
Reformed  Chwch;  Rev.  Edmund  Rlcney,  of 
St.  Anne's  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and 
Rabbi  Abraham  Oottesman,  of  Congregation 
Beth-David.  Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  la  ex- 
pected to  be  In  the  reviewing  stand  at  Per- 
shing Field,  along  with  Ifayor  Thomas 
Gangeml. 

It  was  Governor  Hughes  who  proclaimed 
February  S  last — the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  loss  of  677  lives — as  Dorchester  Day 
in  honor  of  Rev.  John  P.  Washington,  assist- 
ant pastor  of  St.  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  Hudson  County's  Arlington;  Rev. 
Clark  V.  Poling.  Schenectady,  N.T..  and  Rev. 
George  L  Fox,  Sharon,  Vt.,  twtta  Protestants, 
and  Babbl  Alexander  D.  Goode  of  York.  Pa. 
New  Jersey  American  Legion  aponaored  a 
special  program  at  the  War  Memorial  Build- 
ing In  Trenton.  In  February  1061,  Preeklcnt 
Truman  dedicated  In  memory  of  the  heroic 
chaplains  a  S300.000  edifice  in  Philadelphia. 
buUt  with  contributions  from  10,000  mem- 
bers of  different  religious  faiths. 

Some  26,000  marchers,  accompanied  by 
more  than  60  bands  and  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  win  participate  In  tomorrow's  colorful 
pande.  Covering  the  traditional  route  from 
Belmont  Avenue  and  Hudson  Boulevard, 
north  to  Manhattan  Avenue,  east  on  that 
thoroughfare  to  Pershing  Field  wlU  be  mem- 
bers of  veterans'  organizations,  military, 
fraternal,  religious,  and  civic  groups,  and  Boy 
and  Girl  Scout  troops.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
spectators  will  gather  along  the  line  of  march 
to  view  the  spectacle  and  Pershing  Field  will 
be  thronged  as  usual  for  the  program  fol- 
lowing the  parade.  With  fine  weather  fore- 
cast, new  records  are  Ukely  tomorrow  both 
in  numtMra  of  those  parading  and  In 
onlookera. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure 
for  me  to  Join  in  the  program ;  and  I  also 
commend  to  my  colleagues  that  they 
read  the  fine  inspiring  patriotic  ad- 
dresses made  by  Maj.  Gen.  James  F. 
Cantwell,  Chief  of  Staff,  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Defense;  Ck>l.  Stephen  V. 
Ralph.  Assistant  Commander,  2d  UJS. 
Army.  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J.;  Ci^t.  Lester 
L.  McDowell,  U.S.  Naval  Reserves,  3d 
Naral  District;  and  Edward  J.  Neron. 


national  commander.  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.,  delivered  to  the 
large  audience  in  attendance  at  Pershing 
Field,  Jersey  City,  VJ..  on  this  occasion: 
RzicAaxs  BT  CoNoaxsSKAN  Dommcx  V. 
Danblb 

Mr.  Chairman,  reverend  clergy,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  feUow  Americans.  I  am 
greatly  honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  par- 
ticipating in  this  Americanization  day  pa- 
rade and  to  Join  with  you  in  paying  homage 
to  the  heroic  memories  of  the  four  Army 
chaplains,  of  three  different  faiths.  Reverend 
Washington  (Catholic),  Reverend  Poling 
(Protestant),  Reverend  Fox  (Protestant), 
and  Rabbi  Goods  (Jewish),  who  sacrificed 
their  Uvea  when  the  troopship  8J3.  DorchcM- 
ter  was  torpedoed  off  GreenlaiKi,  February  3, 
1943. 

They  were  brave  and  heroic  men.  who  gave 
up  their  life  preservers  to  save  others  aboard 
their  sinking  ship. 

They  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  freedom  and  Independence 
wlilch  all  Americans  now  enjoy,  and  we,  tha 
living,  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

And  so,  today,  when  we  recall  with  ever- 
deepening  pride  the  valorous  acts  of  these 
foiu"  chaplains,  we  must  dedicate  our  hearta. 
our  minds,  and  oiu*  lives  to  the  cause  of  their 
devotion  and  sacrifice. 

The  Importance  of  tills  commemoration  Is 
appreciated  when  we  realize  that  we  Uve  In  a 
world  of  chaos  and  great  tensions,  in  a  world 
of  two  conflicting  political  phlloaophlee — 
democracy  versus  communism — the  former 
i>eUeveB  In  the  democratic  Ideal  of  Individual 
freedom,  and  the  dignity  of  man,  while  the 
later  denies  the  existence  of  God  and  free- 
dom of  naan  and  demands  that  all  men  exist 
for  the  state. 

These  two  phUosophles  are  diametrically 
opposed  and  cannot  exist  side  by  side. 

The  continuation  of  our  independence  and 
freed(»n  has  never  been  a  certainty.  We 
liave  no  guarantee  that  our  independence 
and  freedom  will  continue;  particularly  is 
this  true  today  when  we  see  godless  com- 
munism stirring  up  unrest  and  creating  ten- 
sions amongst  the  free  natlona  of  tlie  world 
and  openly  boasting  that  atheistic  com- 
miinlsm  will  dominate  the  whole  world.  In- 
cluding the  United  States;  witnesa  the 
troubles  occurring  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  South 
and  Central  America,  Germany  and  Cuba. 

Therefore,  it  t>ehooves  us  as  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens,  to  be  ready  and  willing  to 
continue,  with  utmost  determination,  the 
struggle  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  liberty. 

We  must  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  that 
Americans  were  never  called  upon  to  make 
before.  We  are  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  we  shall  continue  to  t>e  the  strongest 
Nation  in  the  world,  both  economically  and 
militarily,  so  long  as  we  the  people  liave  the 
will  and  determination  to  be  free  and  in- 
dependent. 

We  assemble  here  today  to  honor  four 
American  chaplains  who  gave  their  lives  In 
the  catise  of  democracy  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  America,  Its  Institutions  and  traditions 
and  to  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
gave  their  lives  to  secure  for  us  the  freedom 
and  liberty  which  we,  as  citizens,  enjoy. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  CTlnton  E.  Flak  Post  No.  132.  VJ.W, 
for  sponsoring  this  annual  parade  for  the 
32d  year  which  serves  to  remind  ua  of  our 
precious  heritage  and  to  Inculcate  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people,  especially 
our  youth,  the  desire  and  the  will  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  our  freedom  and  liberty,  for 
ourselves  and  future  generations. 

Thank  you. 

RSMAaKS  or  Maj.  Gxit.  Jaiob  P.  Oamtwcll, 
Chief  or  STArr,  New  Jobskt  DxrsBnccMT 
or  Dararsc,  TaxNTow,  N-J. 

It  has  t>een  my  privilege  and  my  pleasiu* 
to  participate  In  Jersey  Clty*a  Amerlcanlsa- 
tlon  Day  obaervance  for  aereral  years. 
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I  have  come  to  look  forward  to  this  yearly 
occasion,  wlalUng  to  add  my  own  snuUl  con- 
tribution to  the  great  cucoeea  that  It  Is. 

These  are  my  lentlments  because  through 
this  obserranoe,  the  Veterans  of  rorelgn 
Wars  are  presenting  to  this  community  an 
opportunity  to  state  Its  attachment  to  all 
that  we  cherish  and  love  In  our  American 
democracy. 

The  Clinton  B.  Flsk  Post,  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  mayor  and  many  dvlc- 
mlnded  citizens,  have  given  us  this  opportu- 
nity to  declare.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  that 
the  meaning  of  Americanism  has  not 
Changed. 

It  has  been  noted,  I  am  sxire,  that  there 
are  three  grand  marshals — clergymen — 
representatives  of  all  clergymen  who  served 
as  chaplains  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

But  at  this  time  we  also  conmiemorate 
the  four  chaplains  who  died,  heroically.  In 
the  sinking  of  the  troopship  Dorchester,  on 
February  3,  1943. 

It  was  reported  by  survivors  that  these 
chaplains  gave  their  llfejackets  to  other 
men  aboard  the  torpedoed  ship.  In  so  doing, 
they  sacrificed  their  own  lives. 

There  Is  a  lesson  for  us  In  this  commemo- 
ration. It  Is  one  we  must  learn  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  American  heritage — oxir  way 
of  life. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  at 
the  moment  when  the  foxu:  chaplains  gave 
their  llfejackets,  they  were  not  thinking 
specifically  of  Americanism  or  patriotism. 
Their  only  thought  was  to  save  others — to 
do  something  for  a  fellow  hxmian  being. 

And  this,  I  believe.  Is  the  very  essence  of 
Americanism — to  recognize  that  each  one  of 
us  has  responslbUltles  toward  his  fellow 
man  and  to  live  and  act  according  to  this 
principle. 

Americanization  Day,  therefore.  Is  the  time 
for  us  to  take  Inventory  of  ourselves — of 
our  spiritual  and  moral  resources — the  time 
to  Insure  that  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
do  not  become  empty  words,  merely  excuses 
for  a  parade. 

Patriotism  is  lived  every  minute  of  every 
day;  otherwise  It  is  an  empty  show. 

If  we  analyze  the  heroism  of  the  four 
chaplains  of  the  Dorchester  we  find  a  com- 
mon denominator  of  deep  religious  faith  in 
each  of  them. 

Por  these  men,  their  love  of  country  was 
an  extension  of  their  religious  faith.  It  was 
this  fact  that  made  It  possible  for  them  to 
sacrifice  their  lives. 

For  them,  patriotism  was  not  a  cold  and 
Impersonal  attitude.  It  was  a  warm,  positive 
and  living  emotion. 

This  Is  the  quality  we  must  bring  to  our 
patriotism  if  we  want  oxir  democracy  to 
endiire. 

In  our  country,  we  are  free  to  choose — we 
are  free  to  make  onr  own  decisions.  We 
choose  our  own  destiny  and  build  our  lives 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  principles 
of  self-government. 

Ours  Is  a  representative  democracy  which 
Is  successful  only  because  individual  citizens 
and  groups  of  citizens  such  as  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  help  to  make  It  successful. 
In  this  representative  democracy,  freedom 
should  move  ever  forward.  And  patriotism 
Is  the  way  to  achieve  this. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  these  remarks,  patriot- 
ism la  not  merely  a  parade.  It  is  many  basic 
and  essential  actions  and  attitudes.  Patriot- 
Ism  is  a  way  of  life  for  individuals  who  work 
together,  who  cooperate,  to  make  a  better 
society,  a  better  community  of  people. 

The  patriot  is  loyal  to  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  be- 
IleTes.  and  acts  to  Insure  the  equality  of  all 
men.  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

The  patriot  respects  his  country,  Its  laws, 
and  is  therefore  a  good  citizen. 

The  patriot  answers  the  call  of  bis  country 
to  military  service  and  performs  that  ser- 
vice to  the  best  of  his  ability. 


AprUso 


We  will  never  know  In  advance  if  hetxtism 
will  ever  be  required  of  us.  But  we  do  know 
that  patriotism  Is  required  of  us  now. 

It  Is  patriotism  which  makes  xis  fully  aware 
of  the  duties  as  well  ••  the  rights  of 
citizenship. 

If    we    would    truly    commemorate    the         Kvents  during  the  oast  vm*  k 
chaplains   of   the   Dorchester.   U   we   would     increasingly  forceful  emnW.  ™J'!w*'**< 


and  believe  that  the  observance  ot  »v^ 
81st  annual  AmerlcanlzaUon  Dal  iZ' *^ 
p«»ple  of  Jersey  City,  and  othSi  VL^ 
throughout  the  Nation,  wui  bwvTJt?.  •* 
that  challenge  into  clearer  f ocu.  ♦  **^ 
Americans.  ^  '•  all 


r~r.  r        ,  ^T    '~"-'*««*".    »*    *•    woum      mcreasmgiy  forceful  emphasis  nn  ♦».'""» 

truly  raise  a  lasting  memorial  to  them,  then     that  an  imperative  naUonal^^i  ^  ^ 
we  must  show  In  ourselves  the  same  Qualities     our  Armed  Forces   our  cIvIUsb^  "  ^  b>U 

and  our  allies  Into'  the  stoutMt  jSSS"***^ 


ourselves  the  same  qualities 
they  possessed  so  fully. 

I  emphasize  this  becaiise  our  hope  lies  not 
in  armies  and  weapons  but  In  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  good  Americans,  tot  they  are  the 
durable  and  lasting  strength  of  this  Nation. 

In  the  foreseeable  future  we  will  live  in  an 


most  desirable  mantle  of  strength  ?Z  ^ 
defense  of  freedom  and  the  ^imii?  *• 
rights  of  man.  ^^^  •« 

What  endeavor  U  more  worthy  of  th.  ^ 
most  vigor  and  dedlcaUon  that  u  to ,       *• 


atmosphere  of  cold  war— becoming  warm  and      the    cruaade   for   freedom   In  Whi!^™'**« 
hot  from  Ume  to  time.    This  means  that  we      engaged.    Let  us  aU  reafllrm  our  ^.iT*  "^ 

dedlcaUon  to  Uberty.  '^*'  '^ 

Let  us  leave  nothing  xmdone  da  — l_ 
spared,  to  make  it  crystal  clear '  to  il^ 
world  that  freedom  and  democracy  u. 
Just  things  we  talk  about,  but  tbwTta^ 
form  the  Uving  basis  of  ~ir  ^  J? 
life  •  •  •  that  they  provide  the  mJZt 
ment  in  which  nothing  man  dream,  i.  w 
possible.  ^^  ■  *• 

RzMASKS  or  Capt.  Lcsm  L.  McDowbx  n. 
Naval  Rxsxxvx,  ao  Naval  Dwnuct 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  *  *  •  ■<  «u 
Americans  are  gathered  here  today  to  ns^ 
our  belief  in  the  American  way  of  llfr  taA. 
in  our  gathering  here  today,  we  carry' (bT 
local  tradition  dating  back  over  SO  mm 
But.  In  a  larger  sense,  we  are  exerdaliwoM 
of  our  basic  American  rights,  the  n^  « 
peaceful,  public  assembly;  and.  In  so  dotM. 
we  are  reminded  of  the  other  bsslc  rw^ 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and  v^tMi 
by  our  courts.  ^^ 

Another  of  these,  freedom  of  reUgtaa.  k 
especially  in  oxir  thoughts  today,  ss  m  hoaar 
the  foiir  chaplains. 

Twenty  years  ago,  an  Amertcan  troooklp. 
the  8S  Dorchester,  heavUy  laden  with  m^^ 
bound  overseas,  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  with 
great  loss  of  life,  in  the  ley  February  vttm 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  The  four  Army  ehss. 
lalns  aboard  Joined  together  in  a  unity  «f 
purpose:  to  bring  onler  out  of  the  eoofMBs 
on  the  sinking  ship,  and  to  bring  resMoiMi 
to  the  distraught  soldiers  who  suddenly  tm*^ 
the  dread  unknown  In  lonely,  frigid  vstm. 
When  life  Jackete  had  been  passed  sraoBd. 
and  there  were  no  more  left,  these  four  hmie 
Americans — these  men  of  God — took  off  th* 
own  Jackets  and  gave  them  to  others,  mO 
knowing  that  they  thereby  condemned  tl— • 
selves  to  certain  death  in  the  ley  wstm. 

What  sort  of  men  were  these,  who  eodd. 
in  a  brief  moment,  make  a  brave  deeMos 
that  would  cost  them  their  llvest  T^ 
were  men  who  knew  themselves.  Thsj  hsd 
demonstrated  their  love  of  Ood  by  thik 
ordination.  They  had  demonstrated  tbik 
love  of  country  in  their  conunlsslonlng  h 
Army  chaplains.  And.  in  their  final  ba«. 
they  demonstrated,  as  never  before.  tMr 
love  of  man  by  their  selfless  devotion  to  UMk 
principles. 

The  four  were  now  Army  chaplains.  F« 
and  Poling  were  Protestant  mlnlsln; 
Ooode.  a  Jewish  rabbi;  Washington.  * 
Catholic  priest.  The  fortunes  of  war  baS 
brought  them  together  on  one  ship  ss  dba^ 
lalns  for  the  troops  embarked  thereon,  n* 
duUes  as  chaplains  are  easily  described:  "^ 
bring  God  to  man  and  man  to  God"  In  tiMfr 
respective    organizations. 

None  of  them  were  supermen.  AQ  wm» 
ordinary  mortals.  One  of  them  grew  up  sad 
lived  in  our  neighboring  towns.  He  was  tbt 
son  of  an  Irish  Unmlgrant  family,  with  * 
wonderfully  American  name:  Father  iota 
Washington.  Re  was  bom  and  brou^t  IV 
In  Newark,  attended  Seton  Hall  and  Dar- 
lington:  and  was  a  parish  assistant  In  EHm- 
beth.  Orange,  and  Arlington,  before  h* 
entered  the  Army. 

Another.  George  Fox.  the  oldest  ot  the  tem 
chaplains,  was  brought  up  in  Altoooa.  T^ 


must  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  defend  our 
free  institutions,  oui  way  of  life. 

But.  I  repeat,  that  defense  must  start  now 
and  It  must  start  with  oxirselves. 

Our  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen  will  not 
be,  and  indeed,  cannot  be  stronger  than  the 
people  from  whom  they  are  drawn.  If  the 
people  are  strong  in  their  convictions,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  the  Armed  Forces 
will  be  strong,  too.  for  they  will  reflect  the 
strength  of  character  of  a  whole  nation. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  we  will  not  allow  our  liberty 
to  be  lost  by  default.  There  are  too  many 
good  Americans  who  cherish  the  ideals  and 
the  heritage  of  Americanism  too  much,  to 
allow  this. 

Again.  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  c^- 
portunity  to  express  my  thoughts.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  being  with  you  today  has 
served  to  inspire  me  and  to  make  me  proud 
of  being  a  citizen  of  this  Nation  and  this 
State. 

Thank  you. 

RxMAaxs  OF  CoL.  Stkprkn  V.  Ralph.  Assist- 
ant Comiiai«>ex.  ao  U.S.  AaxT,  Camt 
Kn.ifxa.  N.J. 

Mayor  Oangemi.  members  of  the  Jersey 
City  Council;  members  of  the  Capt.  Clinton 
K.  FUk  Post.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars; 
Reverend  Pepling,  Reverend  Rlgney,  Rabbi 
Gottesman,  and  friends,  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  in  Jersey  City 
on  this  Americanization  Day.  and.  as  the 
personal  representative  of  MaJ.  Gen.  James 
D.  Alger,  Commander  of  ad  VS.  Army  Corps, 
to  bring  you  the  best  wishes  of  the  com- 
manding general,  1st  n.S.  Army.  Gen.  Garri- 
son H.  Davison.  I  want,  in  particular,  to 
salute  the  members  of  the  clergy  who  you 
are  honoring  today. 

The  hardy  people  who  early  shaped  the 
Amertcan  tradition  were  moved  to  leave  their 
homelands  because  they  held  genuine  moral 
and  religious  ideals  which  they  regarded 
above  their  own  individual  safety.  They 
braved  dangerous  oceans  and  treacherous 
winds  and  currents  to  get  here.  They  knew 
not  what  was  beyond  the  horizon,  but  they 
did  not  need  to  know;  they  held  in  their 
hearts  the  courage  of  their  moral  and  re- 
ligious convictions  and  that  courage  carried 
them  through. 

America  exemplifies  her  true  being  today 
in  the  same  spirit  of  active  and  devoted 
citizenship.  Moral  cltlzena  are  motivated 
by  an  awareness  of  God  which  engenders  the 
highest  standards  in  personal  and  national 
conduct.  Active  citizens  insure  Just  and 
fiexible  government  which  best  serves  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  a  sound  economy, 
based  on  honest  toll,  opportimlty  for  all. 
and  faith  In  the  future.  Devoted  citizens 
are  willing  to  fulfill  the  obligation  of  citizen- 
ship at  whatever  personal  cost  because  they 
think  In  terms  of  service  and  sacrifice,  rather 
than  rights  and  privileges.  For  nearly  three 
centuries  the  people  of  this  area  have  played 
a  leading  role  in  building  American  tradi- 
tion, both  in  peace  and  war.  Today,  you 
noarch  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  accept 
the  challenge  to  preserve  and  defend  the 
great  heritage  handed  down  to  us.     I  hope 
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Young 

about    his    age — Just    18 — and 

In  World  War  L 


^•r««th  the  Marlni 

^*!gHimed  from  France  with  a  brace  of 

1*  "^IJ-—  and  resumed  Ufa  after  the  war. 


•JSTtlie  Guarantee  Trust  Co.  In  New  York 
^  1fr^»  years  later,  he  entered  the  mln- 
^'  and  fulfilled  his  ministerial  calling  in 
'^  ylllsges  in  Vermont  until  he  entered 
^kg^.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  in 
**^,»t,^  to  other  civic  duties,  he  was  very 
'^mln  veterans'  affairs,  and  was  State 
'^^  —    and   also  State   historian.    In   the 


^Ljjjcan  Lafioh  In  Vermont. 
'^  other  two  chaplains,  Alexander  Goode 
^  OUrk  Poling,  followed  a  family  tradition 
_  j^ljiiiiin  Rabbi  Ooode  was  bom  in 
^Uttjn  and  brought  up  in  Washington, 
'TJIIg  ^  served  a  number  of  years  In  the 
'  Guard.  Later,  while  serving  a  oon- 
in  York,  Pa.,  he  commuted  to  Bal- 
vbere  he  received  his  doctorate 
Hopkins  University:  and  entered 
^^jaiy  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

OMk  PoUng  VM  bom  into  a  family  of 
^^ma.  He  was  brought  up  in  Ohio, 
l^aebusetts,  and  later  New  York,  while  his 
^l^er  vas  at  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church. 
Ii  left  bla  own  church  In  Schenectady  to 
1^  ths  Army  at  the  outset  of  World  War  IL 

W«  should  count  oxu-selves  fortxuiate  that 
«  Ufa  In  a  land  that  boasts  such  sons  as 
^gt.  What  godless  nation  can  equal  their 
Kt  of  love,  their  demonstration  of  human 

Ihsir  selfless  act  shall  forever  remind  us 
ttat  with  freedom  goes  responsibility.  Free- 
Mi  li  xiot  necessarily  free,  and  it  must  be 
lembt  again  and  again  by  those  who  would 
towtt. 

Iki  four  chaplains  had  known  each  other 
M  a  abort  time  when  they  faced  their 
liMtait  trial;  but  they  knew  themselves,  and 
Mfe  knew  and  respected  the  principles  of 
at  otbars.  The  memory  of  their  heroic  act 
(f  aiU-ascrlflce  shall  live  forever  as  an  in- 
i^bstlon  to  all  mankind,  and  as  a  constant 
nnlDdar  of  the  dignity  of  man.  "Greater 
Inw  bslh  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
tan  his  life  for  hU  friends." 

KDunu  BT  Edwau  J.  NcaoN,  National 
OaaauxDEa.  Vetkbans  or  Wosld  Wax  I  or 
tas  U.SJL.  lire. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  guests.  I 
■aidsr  It  a  distinct  honor  and  privilege  to 
la  aikad  to  speak  briefly  to  this  wonderful 
pttariag  on  this  occasion  which  has  been 
at  aMa  as  Loyalty  Day. 
VI  art  proud  of  the  steadfast  efforts  made 
If  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  establish 
I^ty  Day  as  a  coimteractlon  against  the 
taHBstrstlons  of  the  Communists  on  May 
Dif  which  occurred  in  so  many  cities  on 
m  aastsiu  seaboard.  We  know  that  the 
■Manoe  of  this  Nation  as  a  free  and  Inde- 
padent  America  Is  totally  dependent  upon 
tta  uaawervlng  loyalty  of  lU  people.  We 
kaov  too  that  the  priceleea  heritage  of  free- 
4h  la  In  constant  danger  from  forces  who 
■a  la  opposition  to  our  concepts  of  free 
IMamment.  Therefore  It  Is  particularly 
UttDg  that  we  meet  here  today  to  give  ex- 
Pnadon  to  our  feelings  with  regard  to  our 
'•"rtesu  heritage. 

W«  sra  aware  that  the  Communlste  for 
■any  many  years  have  been  endeavoring 
ta  aaD  the  American  people  on  the  proposal 
ttet  their  system  repreeenU  the  govem- 
■•t  of  the  future.  This  concept,  of  course. 
••  OBB  never  accept. 

fa  recent  yeara  It  appears  in  some  circles 
■«the  word  "loyalty"  has  been  considered 
M  Mag  oldfashloned  and  as  being  subject 
wndlcule.  We  must  never  succumb  to  this 
*«trtne.  We  are  alert  to  the  fact  that 
*"n»*i  vigilance  U  the  price  of  Uberty  and 
*»t  ftee  and  responsible  citizenship  means 
ul?*»"^*"  Just  repeating  the  Allegiance  to 
"•lag.  We  are  apprecUtlve  of  the  won- 
■•™1  privileges  we  enjoy  as  U.S.  cltlsens 


and  we  rebel  a^atnst  a  regimented  society 
where  people  and  institutions  are  doanlnated 
by  a  central  government. 

Ooaimnnism  lives  by  the  torch,  it  must 
tear  down  and  destroy  institutloaas  and  tree- 
dotn  loving  people  In  order  to  maintain  its 
existence.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
plight  of  countries  which  have  fallen  und^ 
the  yoke  of  Soviet  Russia  to  realize  Just 
what  life  under  Communist  dictation  means 
to  freedom  loving  people. 

People  from  all  sections  of  the  world 
would  give  up  their  most  cherished  posses- 
sions to  Join  us  In  American  citizenship. 
The  enslaved  nations  throughout  the  world 
cling  to  their  hope  of  freedom  and  we  should 
never  be  satisfied  with  a  world  order  that 
commits  a  free  and  independent  people  to 
the  domination  of  a  foreign  power  and  an 
alien  way  of  life. 

Personal  liberty  Is  a  cherished  possession 
but  the  price  of  Its  continuance  Is  alertness 
and  vigilance. 

So  we  give  thanks  today  to  the  inspiring 
work  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  in  at- 
tempting to  alert  the  citizenship  of  this  Na- 
tion as  to  the  dangers  of  International  com- 
munism and  the  efforts  of  alien  forces  to 
undermine  and  destroy  thoee  principles  at 
freedom  and  democracy  which  are  the  herit- 
age of  liberty  loving  people. 


THESE  ARE  THE  GUILTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  rem&rks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  12. 1963.  Hon.  Carleton  Putnam 
addressed  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  dinner  at 
the  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Putnam  is  the  author  of  "Race  and  Rea- 
son," a  current  best  seller,  which  deals 
with  race  relations  from  an  objective 
viewpoint. 

Mr.  Putnam's  brilliant  Lincoln  Day  ad- 
dress is  of  such  significance  that  I  feel 
it  worthy  of  being  Included  here  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

Thesk   Aax   Tax   Gthltt 
(Address  by  Carleton  Putnam) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  German,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  begin 
by  acknowledging  a  debt — a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  to  Clifford  NeweU  and 
Mark  German  for  arranging  this  impreasive 
meeting  tonight.  An  attendance  of  over  600 
is  more  than  any  of  us  expected,  especially 
in  the  face  of  an  loe  storm  In  Maiyland  and 
Virginia.  I'm  proud  and  grateful  to  your 
committee  for  inviting  me  to  speak  here,  and 
I'm  proud  and  grateful  to  you  for  coming. 

It's  true  that  about  2  years  ago  I  wrote  a 
short  book — hardly  more  than  a  mono- 
graph—called "Race  and  Reason"  which  has 
caused  some  controversy.  A  few  attars 
have  even  been  made  on  it.  Therefore,  every 
now  and  then,  friends  of  mine,  here  and 
there,  have  been  good  enough  to  give  me  a 
platform — Uke  this  one  tonight — from  which 
to  answer  those  attacks. 

So  far  it  hasnt  been  an  overwhelming  task. 
I  wont  say  that  I  expected  a  somewhat 
higher  caliber  of  opposition,  for  that  might 
be  discourteous  to  our  opponents.  But  there 
are  only  a  few  loose  ends  to  clean  up  this 
evening,  and  then,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I 
prc^xwe  to  launch  an  attack  of  my  own.  If 
I  were  a  lay  preacher  I  would  take  as  my 
text  the  16th  chapter  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Romans:  "Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark 
those  who  cause  divLalons  and  offenses  in  op- 


position to  the  doctrine  which  you  have 
lesmed  •  •  •  .  For  such  persons  •  •  •  by 
good  words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple." 

I  propose  to  suggest  to  you  tonight,  in  this 
world  of  rising  racial  tensions.  Just  who  they 
are  who  have  caused  divisions  and — however 
sincere  their  motives  and  belitfs — ^have  de- 
ceived the  hearts  of  the  simple.  And  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  last  time  I  made 
a  speech  one  of  the  press  services  complained 
because  I  referred  to  a  certain  individual 
"whom  I  did  not  name."  tonight  I  Intend 
to  name  names — not  all,  indeed,  because  large 
organizations  are  Involved — but  enough  to 
satisfy  the  press.  And  I  Intend  to  say  to 
you.  and  to  them:  these  are  the  guilty. 

But  first  let's  go  back  to  where  It  aU  began. 
I  suppose  nobody  in  this  room  doubts  that 
the  crusade  for  racial  integration  and  the 
claim  that  races  are  all  alike  has  Its  roots 
In  the  same  soil  in  which  most  of  the  left- 
wing  movements  of  our  time  originated.  The 
socialism  of  Saint-Simon  in  France,  of 
Marx  in  England  and  Germany,  of  Lenin  in 
Russia,  the  Fabian  Society  of  Bernard  Shaw 
and  the  Webbs  In  England.  aU  were,  at  least 
in  part,  an  attempt  to  meet  a  horrifying 
problem  among  those  who  wc»-ked  primarily 
with  their  muscles  and  their  hands.  They 
aU  had  one  vaUd  common  denominator 
among  their  objectives — Improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor. 

I  wUl  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  many  of  us 
here,  facing  the  situation  that  reformers 
found  In  England  In  the  eighteen  fifties  and 
sixties,  would  have  thought  and  felt  exactly 
as  they  did.  Here  Is  the  death  notice  In  the 
London  papers  of  Mary  Anne  Walkley.  20 
years  old.  who  in  June  of  1863  after  sewing 
In  a  dressmaking  establishment  an  average 
day  of  16 14  hours— during  the  season  often  30 
hours  at  a  stretch — simply  died  of  overwork. 
The  doctor's  words  at  the  inquest  were: 
"Mary  Anne  Walkley  died  from  long  hours  of 
work  in  an  overcrowded  room.  •  •  •"  Be- 
cause she  could  not  stop  for  Death,  Death 
kindly  stopped  for  her. 

As  fcH'  the  food  the  poor  ate,  their  bread 
was  bought  mostly  from  what  were  called 
the  undersellers  and  was  adulterated  with 
alum,  soap,  pearl  ashes,  chalk  and  Derby- 
shire stone-dust.  Here  is  a  description  taken 
from  ofllclal  reports  concerning  conditions  In 
the  baking  trade:  "He  [the  poor  man]  had 
to  eat  dally  In  his  bread  a  certain  quantity 
of  hxmum  perspiration  mixed  with  the  dis- 
charge of  abscesses,  cobwebs,  dead  black- 
beetles,  and  putrid  German  yeast,  without 
counting  alum  and  sand."  Of  course,  numy 
of  the  poor  simply  starved.  It  wasnt  untU 
well  along  in  the  next  century  that  the  gov- 
ernment stopped  publishing  statistics  of 
deaths  from  starvation  in  London  for  lack  of 
casiialties. 

Forgive  this  repetition  of  what  wiU  be  to 
many  of  you  an  old  story,  but  it  seemed  wise 
to  refresh  our  recoUectlons  concerning  the 
origin  of  today's  leftwing  ideologies.  In 
those  times  and  in  those  conditions  were 
born  aU  sorts  of  emotional  attitudes  and  in- 
tellectual concepts,  as  well  as  practical 
schemes.  Some  of  them  succeeded  and  some 
of  them  did  not,  but  progress  was  certainly 
made.  The  radical  of  1963  Inherits  a  legacy 
which  we  must  understand.  A  year  or  so  ago 
a  reporter  for  Time  magaeine  interviewed 
nxe  on  the  race  question  and  it  wasn't  untU 
our  talk  was  practically  over  that  I  finaUy 
managed  to  make  him  give  me  his  view  on 
the  subject.  He  was  from  the  South  and  he 
was  an  integratlonlst.  As  he  spoke,  tears 
weUed  up  in  his  eyes.  But  I  could  teU  from 
what  he  said  that  those  tears  didn't  have 
their  source  in  the  Negro  problem,  which  he 
hadn't  really  thought  through.  They  were 
part  of  the  old  legacy.  They  went  back  much 
further  than  Mary  Anne  Walkley. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  humani- 
tarian purpose  of  many  of  the  welfare  move- 
ments of  those  esrliw  days  or  to  qiiestioa 
their  considerable  accompUslunents.     Much 
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poverty  ha*  l>een  relieved.    The  problem  now  Nineteen    years    later,    10    year*    In    which  Ucal  effecU  In  the  wav  the*  ".k 

U  to  keep  the  floor  under  mleery  and  faUure  Americana  have  struggled  hard  to  raise  Negro  wiu"   of   all   mankind    dk  ^l^^V^  ^ 

without    slapping    a    ceUlng    on    everybody  standards,    the    rate   Is    10   times    that   for  Carter  honestly  believe  that  thTtliJ^  • 

else— and  to  winnow  out  the  large  company  whites.     In  other  words,  as  their  environ-  the    tropics    and    the    cUmfctT^r^*^  « 

of  those  who  use  the  cry  of  humanity  and  ment  has  been  Improved,  their  performance  Exirope  over  tens  of  thowan^.  «»    "**•! 

brotherly  love  as  an  excuse  for  creating  legal  has  gone  down.    Taking  the  single  State  of  Identical  effects  on  the  develoni,««r^  ^ 

ways  to  break  the  Eighth  Commandment.  Virginia  In  the  20  years  between  1938  and  special  qualities  of  the  clviJii^  .  *  "^^ 

But  that  is  a  topic  for  a  different  forum  1968.   the   white    illegitimacy    rate   declined  namely,  foresight  and  lonB-rin!«  T*^*: 

from  ours  tonight.  slightly   from    2.8    to   2.3    percent.      In   this  Carter's  dwelling  on  one  Lne^t  J*^S** 

I   want  to  touch  on  only  one  aspect  of  same    period   which    witnessed    astonishing  does  not  exclude  the  existent  of  o^l^fN 

that  problem  which  leads  us  dlrecUy  into  gains   in   Negro   education.   Negro   housing,  pects.     If  Doollttle  thinks  It  dnL^T  •" 

our  own  field.     Implicit  In  much   leftwing  Negro  Income,  and  Negro  Job  opportunities,  better  consult  someone  else  bM^l       ^ 

theory   and   rhetoric,   because    It   seemed   to  the  rate  of  Negro  illegitimacy  Increased  from  rapher.    He  will  nnd  experts  Mti«»  *  ** 

make  existing  conditions  aU  the  more  repre-  19.8    to    22.9    percent.      This    Is    dlfflcult    to  in  other  sections  of  the  Oe<xve  i*nft^  "^^ 

henaible  and  In  need  of  correcUon.  was  the  explain   if  the  Negro's  limitations  are  due  But  let  me  come  to  r»rt*r.\Sr^ 

doctrine  of  the  equality  of  man.    Ptew  Social-  wlely  to  his  environment.  give  you  2  examples    0^~if  ^'*^**  •« 

ists  ever  took  the  doctrine  seriously  in  prac-  Speaking  of  explanations.  Ifs  going  to  be  port  Dr  Oeonte  cites' the  Ja^  rT^  ^  "^ 

tloe.  I  doubt  if  the  Fabians  ever  took  It  serl-  still  more  dlfflcult  for  the  professors  to  evade  was  published  In   1908      ^  thi.^J^i?*** 

oualy  in  theory,  but  we  have  all  heard  the  Bean.  Connolly,  and  Vint.     They've  already  marks:     -Reference  from  Beani.  X^*^ 

slofl^  of   the  French   Revolution   and   the  begun  to  say:    "Oh.  but  the  samplings  arent  years  old.     Haven  t  there  been  .n-^I?5  • 


Declaration  of  Independence.  adequate."      (These   samplings  varted   from  ments  or  thoughts  In  thuZng^LSTt 

1  shant  go  over  again  here  what  the  evi-      30  brains  in  some  cases  to   165  In  others.)  Carter  had  read  the  report  wlth\^!^*^  " 

dence    clearly    shows    regarding    Jefferson's     Well.  I  have  a  question  to  ask  these  pro-  he  would  have  found  that  ^annitST"* 

meaning— both  as  to  the  word  "men"  and  as     feasors  and  all  those  who  crlUcize  the  George  was  published  In  1950  and  Pen^dii!  2? 

to  the  word    equal    in  the  phrase  "all  men     report  on  this  most  vital  point.    If  you  don't  This  brings  Bean  right  ud  to  d»t«     SJ"* 

are  created  equal"— nor  need  I  repeat  Hamll-  like  the  samplings  of  Bean.  Connolly,  and  we  In  some  sort  of  competition  hm<^T^ 

ton's  recognition  that  liberty  and   equality      Vint,    why   have    you   never    produced   any-  Does  its  date  make  NeVton>  la^^^ 

are  mutually   exclusive.     It  Is  obvious   the     thing  better?    You  have  most  of  the  money  tlon  invalid'  "»*»'' or  !«?»». 

Pounding  Fathers  had  no  illusions  about  the  you  have  the  captive  foundations— they  have  Secondlv  on  oa»e  Afl  nr  cu.r^^  --. 

equality  Of  men  in  any  sense  except  in  equal  hundreds  of  mUlions-and  there  are  Jlenty  theJJ  ^re^mOTe^^roU^lSSSkr^^  "» 

rights  to  Justice,  and  the  Negro  was  not  in-  of  other  sources  anxious  to  help  you.    Yet  to  iS^U^^T^yS^^Jj^^r^^^^^JS^^ 

duded  even  in  toat_But  in  America  as  the  the  best  of  my  knowledge  you  haven't  even  u"  oS?d  S  a^^  dlXren?  one -^"TLl 

Kf  'S^*  'l^'  ^^^^  **y,  ""•  controversial  tried    to    assemble    any    contrary    evidence.  Carter    remaJli—'A«SrnorSJn«,^ 

Prams  Boas,  the  notion  of  a  Utopian  social.  Don't  tell  us  that  you  cant  be  bothered  or  had  a  race  problem^rtth  UiTSSi.  ^ 

economic,  and  even  biological  equality  per-  that  this  isn't  important.    This  U  the  most  people    have    a    Jewish    rJfnSS-. '^^ 

slsted   as  a  sort  Of  demagogic   fetish  until  important  point  In  the  whole  controveray  ^ugtx  ^IL  ra^  Sve^ie^  *^ J!?" 

things  reached  the  point  where  the  Swedish  Either  the  Negro's  limitations  are  Innate  Jr  aSo?-  ^l  ^es^nH  ««f,^'*  f^' 

Sodalist  Ifyrdal  actually  dared  to  write  in  they're   not.   a^   thU  evldencrsettfi   t^I  SS  what^d^^S  SJ  KTtL'VS 

^^•ss^f.Jr4;;^^V£S:r^  rr».j°j-.-r'.„?jr'JS",^'i-5  s.srcir.'"^;,&H/H 

himself  to   declare:      There  is  no  evidence  enough  what  the  results  would  be.  provided  I  leave  you  to  tudee  where  th.  --- 

S£^'?rs„isrc?i»?XT.=i  £"5is."'-.r:rr'^,t.T-^  i£»-.'^hIrJ^E3ui= 

th«.  h*.n^flt  of  thA  r>rmu  T  <r<<r.  tv.. /nil  «»«,-  wegTo    Drains.    oecauss    tnere    you    get    the  cheeee.     I  have  a  science  degree  but  1  m 

SLT^dlin    pro^fe^r  S  h^torJ^t  IS^'  ^^^^  <"1"^   «««^<=«  <>'  «»•  Negro,  against  not   a    professional    scientist   and  Tdo  S 

S;^U^e™iV^'r^hil°e  ^ta^I  do  n";*  LTo,mfvt;rb^:^fiit.-^:r'^  debate   with   professional   scientists.    C 

imnuen   his    motives   or   slnceHtv    T   ILJmrt  I^  Jointly  run  by  scientists  on  both  sides  of  ever.  I  dare  say  scientists  can  be  found  wbo 

^tX  my  oXT^mS^^ZiJ.t^'i  S*nn^oSr?nd  Tnv'''ilJL'^l\^^-  T"  i'""""    Carter-also    in    the   ^i 

one  of  the  most  eroundlesa  and  dftn«r«ron«iv  ^"^^"y'     »»«*     ^Int:     Penfleld.     Halstead.  simply   suggest  to   Carter   that   be  pftpm 

mUlSdSj  SSliSSS  to  be^ouS^S^S  ^^K°,°  ^°t^Tl^*,«i?*T:  ?«^°«  ™^«  ^*^.  "»"<^''"-  '^--  the  ones  our  SS5 

tojj^y        "                                            «  »u  p»iui.  to  anaiable  Harvard  professors  but  I  must  say  acquaintance    submitted   to   me    unl«i  ki 

Let'  us  quickly  review  the  evidence      All  ^  °*^  ^'^^   i.?**  '"^  ^^°«  *°  "^  "  ''*°*"  ^  *°"  ^'  «*™«  ^  »  *»"  <*«•«• 

thlTwe   n«d   J  ^telned    lSS?t   short  ^   »everal   others   this   evening):    the   time  nothing.    And  I  warn  him  that  before  h. « 

concise  littlTbook.^SB^K^  S  ie^S  ^J^^lJ^ ^""'^  "?,  "'  "^^VYP*    **'''"  *°-  rVJ'.JT"'  ^''^  ^  ^'  wonderland  of  » 

Problem."  which  I  shall  cite  h^after  simp^  fT 7k.      °k«     '^°"^'  """^   I^*'  °'  •^^*''  k'"*'*!***  environmental Um  he  must  first  |K 

as  the  George  report.    In  spite  of  the  example  ^^^  JJ?,  ^"t^"  ^\l  you  cant.  by  the  narrow  gate  of  Bean.  Connolly.  Tint 

of  the  equalltarlans    a  thousand  pages  we  While  I'm  on  the  subject  of  the  George  and  Penfleld.   I  could  have  sat  next  to  Csrwo 

not  required  to  come  to  the  point  on  this  ^T^^  '   ^^^*  another  suggestion   to  offer,  'or  dinner  every   night  for  a  llfetiins  tad 

subject.  "^^^  P*"**"  quotes  George  F    Carter,  a  pro-  never  sung  as  Caruso  sang.     No  amooat «( 

If  you  wUl  consult  section  IV  of  the  Oewge  '"•*°'"  °'  geography  at  Johns  Hopklna  ITnl-  cultural  contact,  no  amount  of  Integnttoi 

report.  Tou  will  note  the  flndlngs  of  Bean  ^«"^*y'  *•  Having  said  about  this  report:  would  have  made  the  sUghteet  dlffmo^ 

Connolly,   and   Vint   on  the   differences   in  "'^*  arguments  they  put  up  in  that  book-  except  that  if  I  had  tried  to  sing  with  Otf«o 

frequencies  of  occurrence  of  certain  features  ^**  *"  ^^^  cheese— full  of  holes."     It  so  I  would  have  spoUed  the  opera.    And  wbst 

of  white  and  Negro  brains.    The  Importance  *»*PP«ns   that  early   last  faU   a   mutual  ac-  »   true  of   the   vocal  chords  U  true  of  Uh 

of   these   differences   is   plainly   set   out    in  Q^aintance    communicated    to   me    Carter's  frontal  lobes. 

quotations  and  citations  from  and  to  Pen-  compUints   about   the   George   report— this  Out  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  tbrn 

fleld.  Halstead,  Brodmann,  and  Herrick.     I  acquaintance  listed  60  of  them,  acting  as  U  another  professor  wbo  thinks  he  can  hrm 

repeat,  you  will  find  it  aU  in  the  space  of  *   '"'^   °'   agent   for   Carter.     I   considered  Dr.   George   aside.     For  the   benefit  ct  tti 

10  pages  in  section  IV.     If  you  want  more  ***•••  *0  points  carefully,  and  then  I  sub-  pwess.  let  me  name  him,  Manning  Nash.  «- 

data.  I  can  refer  you  to  the  leading  article  netted  them  to  Dr.  George.    Thereafter  they  soclate  professor  of  anthropology.    Nssb  hs« 

in  the  Mankind  Quarterly,  volume  2.  no.  4.  were    submitted    to    scholars   in    New    York,  begun   by  attacking   "Race  and  Reason"  is 

which  amplifies  and  still  fxirther  documents  ^^    °'    ^^    occurred    before    the    Putnam  a  long  article  In  Current  Anthropology  Isct 

Dr.   George's   material.     The   differences   in  committee  undertook  the  distribution  of  the  June  which  was  answered  by  me  In  s  ftw 

question  are  physical  and  hereditary.    That  report,  and  It  was  unanimously  decided  that,  short  sentences  on  Bean,  Connolly,  and  Vint 

they  acco\int  for  differences  in  temperament,  apart  from  three  or  four  points  about  which  which  I  put  in  a  letter  I  sent  to  Sol  Tu. 

behavior,  and  intelligence  between  the  two  aome  shadow  of  argument  might  be  made  but  editor   of   the  magazine.     Thereupon  Ifsife 

races  is  beyond  doubt.     That  these  differ-  which  did  not  bear  on  any  essentials,  the  wrote  me  saying   he  doubted   if  my  istar 

ences  make  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  ^  points  were  without  any  substance  what-  would  ever  be  published  so  he  was  golBg  to 

undesirable  is  Jtut  as  clear.     All  the  other  "oever.  answer  me  right  off  privately.    He  piocssdid 

sections  of  the  George  report  confirm  these  There  was  one  item  which  Carter  consld-  ^  Ignore  all  the  substantive  Issues  by  calllnf 

facts.  ered  to  be  a  quotation  out  of  context  and  Dr.  George,   who  Is  considerably  abovt  bM 

There  isn't  time  enough  tonight  to  discxiss  which  we  corrected  with  an  erratum  sheet,  in  academic  status,   unscientific,  and  tbss 

the  full  report.    But  I  will  call  yoiu-  atten-  Jerry  Doollttle  of  the  Washington  Post  made  he  urged  me  to  read  the  Constitution  of  thi 

tlon  to  something  on  which  I>r.  George  does  much  out  of  this  correction  In  the  Post  for  United    States,    the    Declaration    of   tods- 

nottouch:  In  1940  the  illegitimacy  rate  for  December  9.     So  I  have  a  question  to  ask  pendence.  and  the  ArUcIes  of  ConfederatloB 

Vetoes  throughout  the  United  States  was  Doollttle:    Assuming  Carter   is  right  in  his  so  that  I  might  learn  something  about  tki 

eight  and  a  half  times  the  rate  for  whites,  statement  that  differing  climates  had  iden-  legal  equality  of  all  human  beings 
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TV,  Hath   I    answered:    "Regarding    your  Margolla   made    the    same    accusation,    and  chairman  of  the  department  of  anthroT^«l 

^„ph  on  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  when  asked  to  provide  an  example  ga;e  my  o^lT^r^ard^  Up  unuTthe  SLt  SJ^^" 

2^ 'srv?";Sd  "S^ 'a°nV?s:^n '"^  ?^"°n°^  ^°^  ^j"r^°^^  p*"^ "  ^  ^pii^^sii'.s?^"toSr^j2^^ri 

^Mf  to  hsve   reaa    itace   ana   Reason,    or  Race  and  Reason."     I  answered  this  accusa-  have   no  comm«ntJt  t^   m.k-«      ■aUm^JZ^  tJ, 

Jg    A»srlc«     hUtory     Jefferson,     who  tlon  In  a  letter  which  Science  publiiSS^l  tSs  laS  tS^^p^  ^un<SiTSinS 

l^  tb.  Declaration,  refute,  you  on  page  also  answered  It  In  a  speech  In  New  Orleans  veUed  attack'^S^rmy  pSxp^f^oSK 


«roW 


jjgrt  W.S  any  legal  right  on  the  part  of  the  somewhat   more   specific  nature.     He  begins  usual  Introduction  used  by  thfaTpeople  tS 

'•^^-.S^u'Tnd  that^urt  rfa^ed  lu  ""'  '''*'"*^«   '°   '^"   °^°^««   ''^'  "^^^^«  °"^"  *°  "°""«  anger^tS^'Sa^  ^t^l  S 

^htts  •chools.     And  that  Court  reached  its  measurement    of  Intelligence  by  brain  size,  their  readers.     If  a  man  acknowledires  the 

^Ulon  on  sociological  and  pseudosclentlflc  Simmons  mentions  a  g^oup  of  male  Negro  facts  of  race,  he's  a  racUt.    I  i^p^  if  hj 

„tt«  than  legal  grounos^  brains  which  he  says  were  found  to  weigh  acknowledges  the  facts  of  sex  he's  a  sexist 

But  to  get  back  to  the  George  report,  when  more  than  a  certain  group  of  female  white  But  I  move  on.     HoweUs  next  savs  that 

ttj,  report  was  first  Issued  there  appeared  In  brains.     You  wUl  remember  that  on  page  61  even  If  Coon  Is  correct.  It  Is  not  p^lble  to 

^,  newspapers  throughout  the  South,  by  of    the    George    report    there    Is    a    footnote  use  his  hypothesis  to  measure  modS^rilS 

rtn.  iort  of   spontaneous   combustion    an  which  reads  In  part  as  follows:  "The  essential  differences      Let's   think  abou?  Vhl?  tTa. 

,gg^  from  a  man  named  Charles  C    Per-  point  here  U  that,  other  things  being  equal  moment.     If  Coon  Is  correct,  the  Caucasian 

»"•  '^•^S^o^  ^nw!S!i^"!^    *♦,  "^Z"  '~'^     "     sulclflcatlon     and     microscopic  race   passed   the   threshold  of  evolutionary 

jtology    St    Emory    University    in    Atlanta,  structure    of    the    cortex)    and    considering  development  in  brain  structure  from  homo 

prtln.  was  very  patronizing    very  sure  that  higher   animals    In    general    perspective    the  erectus  to  homo  sapiens  200.000  years  aheaS 

no  .Ten  moderat^y   reputable   psychologist  larger   the   brain   relative    to   body   size,    the  of  the  Negro.     This  matter  of  b«an  stouc- 

,„uM  come  up  with   flndlngs  such   as   the  greater   the   Intelligence."     Note   the   phrase  ture  Is  biological.  Inherent,  hereditary     Evo- 

„port     contained,      quite     forgetting     Dr.  "relative   to  body  size."    Among  other  fac-  luUon  Is  a  continuing  process      iTone  rl?e 

°«"";^°^\rro„f,^.°I„*J*'**^*/*™*^*  ^"'    ^^   "^"^K"    ^y    '^    °'    ''^"•°    »»  ^  »  »^«^d  start  of  200,^"ea«  over  ^ 

rf  psychology  at  Columbia  and  a  past  prMl-  notably   smaller    than    that  of  men.     Thus  other,  does  HoweUs   mean  to  suggest   that 

*"*  «rf  the  American  Psychological  Assocla-  their    brain    size    would    be    expected    to    be  this  head  start  has  no  slgnlflca^^f^^Soes  he 

!21^.S«'^'lSt  J^n't"^/'^^^^^?  r^"  r'*^°"i  ''^"*^"«  °'  intelligence,  see  no  possible  relation  bSw^T^nTtSe 
«U1«  there  Just  aren  t  many  facts  that  Apparently  we  have  another  case  here  of  a  differences  found  by  Bean  Connolly  and 
^  positive  conclusions"  and  whUe  he  man  who  hasn't  read  with  any  attention  Vint  in  white  and  Negro^^aSi  or  the  re- 
^m^  want  even  his  rebuttal  evidence  to  be  what  he's  attacking.  suits  of  Intelligence  tests,  or  to^  figures  ^n 
ate.  too  •erlou.ly.  nevertheless  ''Alpha  ex-  Next  Simmons  dances  the  Kllneburg  twist,  crime  and  lUe^tlmacy.  or  the  level  ^clvllN 
BUnsUons  given  World  War  I  soldiers  Indl-  about  which  no  more  need  be  said,  and  then  nation  In  Haiti,  or  tL  stability  of  govlrn- 
at- the  average  northern  Negro  was  smarter  he  gives  us  a  quotation  from  the  Society  menu  In  the  Congo?  Nobod/la  trl?^^  to 
U»n  the  average  southern  white  man."  tor  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issu<»  take  a  pair  of  calipers  and  declare  w^at  Is 
It  u  dlfflcult  to  understand  Perkins'  will-  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  more  compa-  the  exact  measure  of  difference  in  the  two 
tmnsH  to  uie  thU  material  even  with  apolo-  rable  the  background  of  white  and  Negro  races  today.  But  I  wUl  tell  HoweUs  it  makes 
^  ^^,  vT*  well-known  and  long-dls-  groups,  the  less  the  difference  in  InteUl-  enough  difference  to  the  southern  mother 
endltsd  Kllneburg  twist,  and  for  the  benefit  gence."  However,  if  you  wlU  turn  to  the  when  she  puts  her  girls  in  school 
flf  the  press  I  am  referring  to  Otto  Kline-  American  Psychologist  magazine  for  May  of  This  amiable  Harvard  professor  further- 
tog,  professor  erf  psychology  at  Columbia  1962  you  wlU  find  that  Dr.  Garrett  answered  more.  Is  not  above  playing  a  gues^lnrgame 
nnlTerslty.  What  Kllneburg  did  In  thU  case  that  sUtement  by  showing  that  there  have  In  these  final  para^aphs  At  one  place  he 
ni  to  take  the  four  Southern  States  where  been  six  studies  on  the  subject  and  aU  of  refers  to  a  pasiiSage  from  page  9  of  the  Intro- 
^  '^Vltf**,**  '^  »*  fJ'^'*'  o°**  compare  them  contradict  the  Society  for  the  Psycho-  ductlon  to  Coon's  book  wWch  reads  as  fol- 
mm  with  the  four  Northern  States  where  logical  Study  of  Social  Issues.  lows:  "It  Is  a  fair  Inference  •  •  •  thsTt  the 
S!  .^*mTh?  Il^e  Nort^hi'rr,  stTt  T^'  ^'^  Connecticut  friend  then  moves  on  to  subspecies  which  crossed  the  evolutionary 
^  ZZ~L  .v:  ^.!  "°'^^***'?  SUtes  as  comment  about  some  experiments  in  BalU-  threshold  into  the  category  of  homo  sapiens 
T  „!!!!!!'  T»"*  ''  ^^*  '^°'?!^  f  ^^^t  *^°"  purporting  to  show  that  no  difference  the  earliest  have  evolved  the  most  and  that 
^J«^t>,:  L!f  «f  equalltarlan  trick  can  be  found  between  white  and  Negro  In-  the  obvious  correlation  between  the  length 
tocompare  the  best  of  one  group  with  the  fanU  up  to  40  weeks,  and  that  differences  of  time  a  subspecies  has  been  in  the  sapiens 
!SIil.°H.^«^«,.H?»  '  °' <^"^'  ""*=^  *  P'P-  thereafter  must  be  due  to  socioeconomic  state  and  the  levels  of  civilization  attained 
csdure  has  no  validity  whatever.  U  you  take  factors.  But  the  lower  centers  of  the  brain  by  some  of  Its  populations  may  be  related 
!!?J5^rf™^rJiT^°,^f  ^♦l*  w"^  ^°*  '^**  nervous  system.  In  human  beings  and  phenomena."  On  this  passage  Howells 
ofsdvantsges  he  wUl  do  better  than  a  below-  m  animals,  are  the  ones  which  mature  first;  makes  the  comment  In  parenthesis-  "Those 
nersfB  white  man  who  has  had  very  few.  the  higher  centers  mature  last.  Therefore  who  are  too  tickled  with  page  9  of  the  Intro- 
waerever  you   have    overlapping    statistical  slmUarlty  of  performance  In  the  early  sUges  ductlon  might  try  continuing  to  page  661  " 

22^'ih^^;^^?»[l°L°''*^i*/''*'yffw'  "^     ^*     •^8°^^'^     ^**^'"8     as     to     adult  Of  course  the  average  reader  of  HoweUs' 

«d  the  bottom  of  the  other^ThU  U  not  the  potentiality.  review  wUl  not  have  at  hand  a  copy  of  "The 

S^Tll'^Tf^^.J^rl  "^'^  '^  ^n  ^'^'^  Simmons  remarks  on  what  he  caUs  Origin  of  Races"  and  hence%l  n?t  be  Se 

S^^rnm.  Ji  Jfn  fl^    ^'^°  iT.l"  *^*   ^'^"^  accusatlou  that  the  Negro  never  to  evaluate  the  parenthesis  because  he  wlU 

L  unrf.r  n^!  !?«^H            r*"**  ^^^^  invented  an  alphabet  and  points  out  that  have  no  access  to  page  661.    Does  HoweUs 

Si  ?ntSi  utter  mianT^^  1!^?"^  °*^"  ^^^*"  *^»^"'*  *'^^"-     »"*  "  ^«  l"**'^^    ^    1«^^«    the    Implication   of    some 

S2/,^  !5%^!  /L3^^             ^"  °iL^.**!^'":*  ^"  «■«*<»  **»"  "Biology  of  the  Race  Problem"  contradiction?     Page    661    deals    both    with 

JS^^e  anS  it?f?hf iJ^.^^Vir.^^  ^   ^h*  *"'  ''"'  ^^  ^***'  *^*°'"«*  '"*''*'"  ''°  ""*=^  ^«^"-  selection  and  with  the  tendency  to  eventual 

ZiS'J^nfuslLV    l^r^lZ^r^^^^^  satlon.     George    says  that  the  Negro   never  resegregatlon  of  geneUc  characters  in  racial 

B|  SM  conruslng.     I   \irge   you   in  dealing  Invented  a  system  of  writing.     It  is  true  that  interbreeding        I   wonder   if   HoweUs   sud- 

SSr?ria^Uv^ll^^°ele'v?n^^''°  "^  '^*  *~'°'-  '^P^*^''^  '^'  ^"*-    ^^'^^  °'  '"^^^^  '^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  "^  compensation  STutSem 

TlJTt  «,^t]f.t  I  IhT^w^      K         ,       K.  1°*-  .  '^^   ^^^°   '"''"''    »°'«°t«<»   -'ther.     I  society    which,    after    many    generations   of 

I  might  say  that  I  think  the  championship  shan't    weary    you    further    with    Simmons,  chaos,  might  look  forward  to  such  an  even- 

ft  «wf  ^   P**^   .!*^'  .**ii"  ^*""  *°  *  °™*°  "P  **y  °^y  comment  must  be  one  of  surprise  at  tuallty.     Thereafter   the   chaos   would   start 

«  tbe  University   of   Connecticut.      I   refer  the  acceptance  of  this  sort  of  material  for  all  over  again 

»  one  Donald  C.  Simmons  who  U  listed  as  a  the  second  time  by  the  New  Republic 


I!:??!!I_?!A^*  -'^.'P'^.^.*?*  °^.  sociology  and  WeU.  we've  had  a  look  at  Harvard.  Colum-     to  page  I  might  call  HoweUs'  attention  to 


And  while  we're  Jumping  about  from  page 

-thropology.    It  would  hardly  seem  "proper  bla."  "jok^"  HopkTns:  ChTca-gV'i^n;;;.-  aTa'^e  ^^.^336'  T'SL't""  keTZ  taTe "Sar"? 

to  take  your  time  with  this  86-year-old  as-  University  of  Connecticut      Let's  return  to  ^Kn»t  wLt  u  nrtL^nLJ     hIL  S!.rf « 

rtrtwt  professor  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Harvard  for  a  moment,  the  university  where  f^ZL^^^l  -.-t  ^^^.Z^f^  «f^»,         * 

^  New  Republic  magazine  has  seen  fit  on  the  FBI  had  to  arrest  Zborowskl.  a  research  f^"  ^    *^*  ^*f^  var  ablUty  of  20th  century 

tw  teparate  occasions  to  publish  his  attacks  associate  in  the  department  of  anthropology.  ^"™a"  beings.  In  evolutionary  grades  &s  weU 

»Wch  now  Include  both  "Race  and  Reason"  I  do  not  mention  this  in  any  criticism  of  the  "  ''^  '■^'=**^  lines."     Coon  calls  these  dlffer- 

»M  the  George  report.  department  at  Harvard.    It  might  have  hap-  ences  Important.     He  also  says  that  from  the 

My  first  bruf h  with  Slnmions  occurred  last  pened  anywhere.     I  cite  It  as  an  example  of  perspective  of  life  as  a  whole,  they  are  sUght. 

Wttmer  when  the  New  Republic   printed  a  how  Important  the  Conununlsts  consider  It  Obviously  If  you  run  the  gamut  from   the 

'j'^lew  by  him  of  "Race  and  Reason"  In  which  to  be  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  our  young  amoeba  to  man  they  are  slight.     But  what  a 

M  accused  me  of  quoting  scientists  out  of  people  In  this  field.  whale  of  a  difference  a  few  brain  cells  make. 

Wtttext.    When  I  asked  him  for  one  example  The  New  York  Times  on  December  9.  1962.  You  can  find  that  discussed  in  the  George 

"•was  able  to  give  none.     Perhaps  he  was  ran  a  review  of  Dr.  Carleton  Coon's  book,  report  at  page  34. 

■"u»g  hU  criticism  on  hearsay  from  an  artl-  "The   Origin   of   Races."     This   review   was         Finally    our    amiable    Harvard    professor 

«•  oy  Howard  Margolis  of  Science  magazine,  written     by     Prof.     William     W.     Howells.  sums  up  his  view  of  my  pamphlet  in  this 
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•ztraotdinarlly  penetrating  remark:  "Any- 
how I  aee  no  way  of  nalng  much  argiunents 
(the  aoo,000-year  evolutionary  lag)  to  <lla- 
prove  the  Conatltution  of  the  United  States." 
Would  anyone  In  the  audience  care  to  tell 
ma  where  the  Ck>nBtltutlon  mentions  the 
integration  ot  achoolB?  If  we  look  at  the 
14th  amendment,  do  we  see  any  reference  to 
schools?  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  a  not  very  well  kept  secret. 
The  people  who  put  the  Integration  of  schools 
Into  the  Ckmstltutlon  were  Howells  and  his 
kind,  the  equalltarlan  anthropologists  and 
loclologista  who  misled  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  American  people  with  their  mess  of 
half-truths  and  slanted  evidence. 

I  say  now  to  Howells  and  all  his  crowd: 
Tou  have  not  only  misled  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  American  people,  you  have  fooled 
the  Negro  about  himself.  You  have  poisoned 
his  mind  with  expectations  that  cannot  be 
realized  and  Inflamed  him  with  an  arrogance 
that  has  no  Justification.  You  have  set  him 
against  the  white  man.  You  have  made 
him  think  he  has  a  grudge  against  the  white 
race  when  the  truth  u  he  owes  the  white 
race  a  greater  debt  than  he  can  ever  r^;>ay. 
Offer  a  few  Negroes  one-way  tickets  to  Africa, 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  culture  of  their 
own  race,  and  see  how  many  takers  you  get. 
I  tell  you  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  American  people  are  as  kindly  a 
people  as  any  In  the  world,  that  nowhere 
else  In  the  world  would  Negroes  In  such 
numbers  have  found  a  better  haven.  Yet 
James  Baldwin  and  these  much  publicized 
"angry  black  men"  writing  books  and  long 
articles  for  the  New  Yorker  magazine  damn 
the  white  American.  Baldwin  writes  pity- 
ingly about  his  ancestor  who  was  dragged  to 
America  In  chains.  But  I  say  to  Baldwin 
that  If  his  ancestor  had  not  been  brought 
here  In  chains,  he  would  have  died  a  far 
more  terrible  death  as  a  slave  In  Africa. 
Baldwin  Is  lucky  to  be  here. 

And  X  say  to  Leopold  Stokowskl  that  I 
revere  him  as  a  musician  but  when  be  ap- 
pears on  David  Sxissklnd's  "Open  End"  TV 
program  and  declares  that  the  white  man 
owes  the  Negro  an  apology  be  Is  guilty  of  a 
groundless  and  Inflammatory  statement  on 
a  sxibject  about  which  he  Is  incorrectly  in- 
formed. He  is  encouraging  the  Negro  to 
violence  and  revenge  against  a  race  to  which 
the  Negro  owes  an  Infinite  debt. 

In  this  matter  Sussklnd  and  Stokowskl 
and  other  public  figures  across  the  Nation 
run  blindly  with  the  pack.  Yet  standing 
here  tonight  It  is  not  primarily  these  that  I 
Indict,  nor  the  New  Republic,  nor  even  the 
Supreme  Court.  Least  of  all  Is  It  the  a-rerage 
Negro.  I  indict  the  men  who  have  fooled 
and  goaded  the  Negro — the  men  who  have 
made  it  necessary  for  the  rest  of  us  to  point 
out  truths  which  the  Negro  might  otherwise 
have  been  spared  the  telling.  I  Indict  the 
Howells.  the  Nashee,  the  Perkins,  the  Carters. 
the  KllnebergB,  the  Handllns,  the  Hersko- 
Tltses.  the  Slmmonses.  and  the  Bed  Taxes 
who  have  spawned  o\xr  racial  tension  here 
and  abroad. 

And  I  Indict  their  asaociations.  These 
men  indeed  run  in  pecks.  They  have  pro- 
Tldad  the  basis  for  this  whole  house  of  cards 
that  is  starting  to  fall  around  their  heads. 
If  white  settlers  are  being  dispossessed  and 
murdered  in  Kenya,  If  nxins  are  being  raped 
in  the  Congo,  If  white  men  and  {^Is  are  be- 
ing slugged  on  the  streets  of  our  northern 
cities.  If  the  Supreme  Court  has  to  warn  its 
employees  about  going  home  at  night,  look 
to  the  source.  "Mark  those  who  cause  divi- 
sions and  offenses  •  •  •  and  deceive  the 
hearts  of  the  simple." 

Here  I  would  like  to  incorporate  by  refer- 
ence what  I  said  a  year  ago  In  New  Orleans 
(In  "The  Road  to  Reversal")  about  my  ex- 
Change  of  correspondence  with  the  president 
of  the  American  Anthr(^>ologlcal  Assodatloii, 
Sherwood  Washburn.  Then  I  would  Uke  to 
ask:  Have  I  now  given  you  enough  cases  to 
demonstrate  ths  utter  lack  of  facts  cm  the 


equalltarlan  side  of  this  ooctroversy  and  the 
poverty  of  their  argumcata7  Out  of  all  these 
universities  and  the  reaolutlons  of  these 
associations  not  one  lota  of  evidence  or  one 
shred  of  argument  has  come  that  cannot  be 
exploded  In  30  seconds.  It  is  all  as  stale 
and  empty  as  the  notion  that  the  sun  re- 
volves around  the  earth. 

Have  I  also  provided  enough  illustrations 
of  the  way  these  scientists  operate?  Be- 
cause, if  not.  I  could  go  on.  I  could  men- 
tion the  fact  that  on  one  occasion  when  a 
certain  scientific  association  was  about  to 
pass  a  resolution  condemning  "Race  and 
Reason"  there  was  a  pause  In  the  proceed- 
ings. And  someone  asked  for  a  show  of 
hands  on  how  many  had  read  the  book.  In 
a  room  full  of  people  how  many  do  you  sup- 
pose had  read  It?  Tliree.  And  yet  they 
were  about  to  pass,  and  did  pass,  a  resolu- 
tion damning  something  they'd  never  read. 
Does  that  episode  need  any  further  comment 
from  me? 

Listen  to  what  the  man  who  was  for  15 
years  head  of  the  department  of  psychology 
at  Columbia  University  (he  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  for  30  years)  has  to  say  about 
these  political  resolutions  by  a  scientist.  1 
quote  you  Henry  Garrett  in  a  letter  to  me 
last  October: 

"1  knew  Pranz  Boas  personally.  I  was  able 
to  observe  the  Influence  of  Boas  as  founder 
of  the  science  of  anthropology  In  America 
and  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  Boas'  so- 
cialistic ideology  dominated  his  thinking 
and  permeated  the  teaching  of  his  disciples. 
first  at  Columbia  and  later  at  other  univer- 
sities fed  from  the  Boas  cult.  I  was  also 
able  to  observe  the  Increasing  degree  of  con- 
trol exercised  by  this  cult  over  students  and 
younger  professors  until  fear  of  loss  of  Jobs 
or  status  became  common  in  the  field  of  an- 
thropology unless  conformity  to  the  racial 
eqiiallty  dogma  was  maintained. 

"I  will  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  equality  dogma  in  science  in 
America  today  fall  Into  three  classes — those 
who  are  intimidated,  those  who  are  driven 
by  leftwlght  political  motives  and  those  who 
are  honest  but  mistaken  humanitarians.  I 
can  testify  from  repeated  personal  obeerva- 
tlon  to  the  intimidation  and  to  the  pall  of 
suppression  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
academic  world  in  the  area  of  which  I  speak. 
It  encompasses  not  only  anthropology  but 
eotaln  other  related  sciences.  In  the  light 
of  this  situation  the  resolutions  are  not  sur- 
prising." 

Dr.  Robert  Gayre  has  told  me  that  not 
since  the  days  of  Galileo  has  science  seen 
anything  like  it.  When  Slnunons  reviewed 
"Race  and  Reason."  he  asked  if  I  were  look- 
ing for  an  "apostate"  anthropologist.  You 
know  what  that  word  means.  An  apostate  Is 
one  who  departs  from  a  dogma.  Here,  in 
other  words,  is  one  of  the  younger  generation 
who  doesn't  even  realize  his  self-betrayal — 
who  has  never  learned  that  sdenoe  is  a  mat- 
ter of  research  and  facts,  not  dogma. 

In  the  face  of  this  grotesque  state  of  af- 
fairs I'd  Uke  to  ask  the  Kennedy  brothers 
a  question.  Next  to  population  control,  the 
race  problem  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  urgent 
In  the  world  today;  it  Is  basic  to  everything 
else,  even  to  the  cold  war.  Do  you,  or  do 
you  not,  consider  it  desirable  that  you  in- 
form yourselves  on  both  sides  of  this  matter? 
An  your  lives  you  have  been  listening  to 
political  propaganda  masquerading  under  the 
name  of  science.  It  would  take  you  less 
than  an  hour  to  read  section  IV  of  the 
Oeorge  report  and  the  article  in  the  Uanklnd 
Quarterly,  less  than  an  hour  to  Ulk  to  Dr. 
George  or  Dr.  Garrett.  Have  you  done  either? 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  relieve  you  from  studying  the  subject. 
Tou've  seen  what  that  decision  has  done  to 
the  Nation.  You  are  not  President  and  At- 
torney General  solely  for  the  Negro  popula- 
tion or  the  narthem  or  western  radicals. 
Too  also  happen  to  be  serving  millions  at 
people  who  believe  the  decision  was  viciously 
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wrong  and  who  know  more  aboot  **-- 
firsthand  than  youU  ever  know    lIL'^^T^ 
you  never  given  a  hsariac  to  ths^^  *■• 
on  their  side?    Are  you  afraid  oC 
votes?       Are    you    afraid    «( 


of  history,  and  vqmw  ^^ 
eno\igh  to  know  it.  And  as  f or  Ui*  a^S? 
Court,  it  would  switch  fast  enoutk?^* 
discovered  the  truth  and  wento«J^5 
it  on  the  mountain.  The  Amerlca^^z? 
ity  would  respond  with  a  roar  and  *«.**»*• 
nority-group  arguments  would  va^Z^S^ 
last  year's  snow.  ^ 

Stop  and  think  for  a  minute.  Toa  k^. 
the  record  of  the  centuries  and  ^^Sl 
in  Africa,  you  have  the  facts  la  ambS 
countries  of  South  America  and  «nJTT 
them  in  Haiti.  In  the  Umted  S^L^ 
have  crime  records  snd  yon  have  IlltfliiMi 
records.  You  also  have  40  j^tttalSS. 
gence  tests.  AU  these  point  in  oos^Z 
tion;  namely,  that  the  Negro  has  ow^ 
his  history  and  environment  ( not  vies  vZalt 
and  wUl  create  it  again  wherew  ha's  sQbm 
to.  Nest  you  have  the  mlcroscopte  iJIS! 
of  Vint,  the  morphology  of  Bean.  Oobo^ 
Halstead.  and  Penfield.  and  the  resoitM.' 
dence  presented  by  Dr.  Coco,  pnsi 
the  American  Association  of  Phyaleal , 
pologists.  You  have  pages  of  other  < 
In  the  Oeorge  report.  Finally  you  kaoval 
backgroimd  of  the  equalltarlan  KhooL  m 
know  who  started  it  and  the  poUtlcal  m 
social  views  of  most  of  its  leaders.  AU  « 
this  points  in  one  direction. 

For  each  of  the  above  items  sons  te- 
fetched  excuse  might  be  conceived.  AnTCM 
of  them  might  possibly  be  debated.  Bat  eta- 
slder  them  all  together. 

Let  DM  suggest  a  parallel.  You  sn  asft. 
Ing  along  a  hotel  corridor,  and  ss  yoa  psa  i 
bedroom  door  you  hear  loud,  angry  voim. 
Then  you  hear  one  of  the  voloes  say,  "iMi 
that,  you  dirty  dogt"  and  you  hear  t«o  itaa 
and  the  sound  of  a  body  falling.  Sojoaopa 
the  door,  and  you  find  one  man  stsadte 
with  a  smoking  gun  in  his  hand,  !«■>% 
down  at  another  man  with  two  bullets  is  kb 
heart. 

After  some  personal  risk  and  minor  lajs- 
rles  you  manage  to  capture  the  man  wttfe  Ite 
gun.  and  at  the  trial  the  following  fMi  li> 
velop.  The  dead  man  was  shortly  to  hut 
married  his  childhood  sweetheart  aitf  m 
said  by  several  witnesses  to  have  been  Joyfri 
over  this,  having  courted  her  long  snd  <«- 
nestly.  Further,  It  appears  that  the  iai 
man,  the  week  before,  had  Inherited  $1  ■•- 
lion,  after  taxes,  from  an  uncle  be  had  aaw 
seen,  "me  accused,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
cording  to  reliable  testimony,  had 
the  dead  man's  sweetheart  and  had 
repulsed  my  her.  In  fact,  he  bad 
times  sworn  he  would  kill  the  decessed.  At 
gtm  is  found  to  have  been  the  property  <( 
the  accused. 

The  defense  pleads  that  the  death  is  s  Hri- 
cide.  The  point  Is  made  that  the  deed  bib 
might  Just  conceivably  have  changed  Ui 
mind  about  his  fiancee  and  have  become  de- 
pressed at  the  thought  of  marriage.  Am  ta 
the  million  dollars,  after  taxes,  this  mlgtt 
not  have  been  enough  to  compensate  for  ttt 
death  of  the  uncle  he  had  never  seen.  ■»■ 
garding  the  remark,  "Take  that,  you  dktf 
dog!"  thU  may  have  been  the  deceased  tatt- 
ing to  himself.  Upon  your  telling  the  cowl 
that  you  knew  the  voice  of  the  deed  nta. 
with  whom  you  had  been  associated  for  wttaj 
years,  and  that  the  voice  was  not  bis.  tbe  de- 
fense replies  that  the  deceased  was  ontyH 
years  old,  and  his  voice  may  have  bsis 
changing. 

Concerning  the  gun.  which  turns  col  to  ta 
a  Smith  A  Wesson,  the  defense  piuptisss  tbst 
this  might  Just  possibly  hsve  been  sloles  to 
the  deceased  from  the  accused.  beoaoH.  •»- 
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ttiMtb  the  deceased  had  a  Colt  of  his  own  in 
^J^^ffttom  of  hU  sxiltease,  he  preferred  sul- 
Zl»  with  s  Smith  A  Wesson.  Finally,  In  re- 
L^  to  the  threaU  of  the  accused,  these 
?^t  by  a  remote  chance  have  been  unre- 
^^  to  the  shooting  and  due  Instead  to  cul- 
ajtl  deprlvaUon  on  the  part  of  the  accused. 
Qo  the  basis  of  this  evidence,  the  Court 
jj^gg  the  case  away  from  the  Jury  and  dl- 
^gfg  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  accused. 
Altbougb  the  accused  has  threatened  to  kill 
MO  otber  men  in  the  community,  his  gun 
M  tstumed  to  him  and  he  is  complimented 
ggd  set  free.  The  newspapers  are  loud  in 
(Hilr  praise  of  this  verdict.  A  few  weeks 
^tw  70U  read  in  one  of  them  that  the 
glliir  men  who  were  threatened  have  Indeed 
fjgi  under  mysterious  crlcumstances  thought 
te  tbe  staff  writer  for  this  paper  to  be 
pjtelde.  On  the  following  Sunday  you  ttirn 
go  your  TV  and  you  see  and  hear  certain 
-xjoUnent  men  apologise  to  the  accused  for 
tte  Uiconvenlenoe  the  conununlty  has  caused 
UBL  IQ  the  press  that  same  Sunday  appear 
nHtorlsls  bitterly  attacking  the  prosecuting 
ittorney  in  the  case.  Clearly  the  whole 
gagady.  according  to  these  papers,  was  a 
MtUr  of  cultural  deprivation  on  the  part 
o(  tbe  dead  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
rtad  la  the  news  section  that  the  prosecut- 
Hf  tttomey  has  lost  his  Job  and  is  on  relief. 
At  this  point  you  might  be  forgiven  if  you 
pot  down  your  paper  with  a  sigh,  particular- 
ly after  bearing  on  the  radio  that  counsel 
(v  the  defense  was  a  fraternity  brother  of 
tbe  Judge. 

A  man  with  a  weak,  confused  mind  might 
poiiape  be  persuaded  that  some  one  or  two 
o(  Um  followmg  things  were  true,  namely. 
mt  the  deceased  was  depressed  at  the 
tbou^t  of  marrying  his  childhood  sweet- 
besrt,  or  that  he  could  not  bear  the  loss  of 
ha  uncle  he  had  never  seen  in  spite  of  the 
BllUon  dollars  after  taxes,  or  that  he  pre- 
(«red  to  steal  a  Smith  and  Wesson  rather 
this  kill  himself  with  his  own  Colt,  or  that 
hit  rolce  was  changing  at  the  age  of  30,  or 
that  the  threats  against  him  were  due  solely 
to  cultural  deprivation — but  a  man  who 
could  believe  all  these  things  ought  to  be 
in  a  mental  institution. 

By  the  same  token,  anybody  who  can  be- 
lltre  that  the  Negro's  limitations  are  solely 
aivlroiunental  in  the  face  of  Afrlcem  history, 
•ad  or  Haitian  history,  and  of  U.S.  crime 
neords,  and  of  UB.  illegitimacy  records,  and 
of  40  years  of  InteUlgenoe  testa,  and  of  the 
microscopic  studies  of  Vint,  and  of  the 
Borpbology  of  Bean,  Connolly.  Penfield,  and 
BkMead,  and  of  tbe  latest  synthesis  of  Carle- 
loD  Coon,  and  of  the  other  evidence  in  the 
Otorp  Report,  and  of  the  unmasking  of  the 
iaflltrstlon  of  the  life  sciences  by  political 
doima — any  person,  I  say,  who  can  believe 
the  Negro  Is  the  product  of  his  history  and 
■iTironment  (instead  of  vice  versa)  in  the 
hee  of  all  those  facts  may  not  belong  In  a 
■entai  institution,  but  I  Ofitid  the  thought 
of  hie  teaching  any  child  of  mine. 

I  must  warn  you  that  on  the  eqtuilltarlan 
*de  of  this  controversy  there  is  great  clever- 
BMi  and  great  evasiveness.  Do  not  let  your- 
•tf  bs  distracted  from  the  point.  There  is 
]wt  one  issue,  and  I  wiU  put  it  in  this  way:  In 
one  group  you  have  masses  of  brains 
•Wch.  on  the  average,  are  at  a  certain  evo- 
lutionary level.  In  a  separate  group  you 
l»»t  other  masses  of  brains  which,  on  the 
tverage,  are  at  a  different  evolutionary  level, 
b  it  wise  to  adopt  public  poUcies  which  will 
•ncourage  the  biological  mining  of  those 
**o  croupe  of  brains? 

Tou  must  not  be  confused  by  the  mulatto 
fed  herring,  or  the  overlap  red  herring,  or  the 
f«»l«ioua  red  herring,  or  the  legal  red  her- 
nng,  or  the  civU  righu  red  herring,  or  the  red 
J«Tlng  of  American  democracy.  These  mat- 
!?•*'•  *11  of  the  greatest  importance  but 
ttey  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  f\mda- 
m«tal  lasue.  If  the  mixing  is  wrong,  then 
public  policies  leading  toward  it  cannot  be 
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Christian,  they  cannot  be  American,  they 
cannot  be  civil  rights— and  they  ought  not 
to  be  legal. 

Cleamng  up  the  situation  U  going  to  re- 
quire inspection  of  the  evidence  by  intelli- 
gent public  leaders,  it  is  going  to  require 
listening  to  both  sides  and  studying  both 
sides.  It  is  going  to  require  going  down  to 
the  end  of  the  road  on  each  item — state- 
ment and  answer,  rejoinder  and  surrejoinder, 
rebuttal  and  surrebuttal.  until  neither  side 
has  anything  left  to  say.  But  I  assure  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General:  If  you 
will  investigate  this  matter  and  hear  both 
sides  Impartially  and  to  a  conclusion,  there 
is  no  doubt  what  that  conclusion  will  be. 
You  ought  to  have  done  it  long  ago.  Elsen- 
hower ought  to  have  done  It  in  1954. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  do  you  realize  that  most  of  the  mate- 
rial we've  been  discussing  tonight  never  was 
put  before  It?  The  whole  record  In  the 
school  cases  is  a  scientific  travesty.  What 
is  needed  now — and  has  been  needed  since 
1954 — is  executive  leadership  in  channeling 
a  new  case  based  on  new  evidence  up  to  the 
Court.  I  suggest  to  the  President  and  the 
Attorney  General  that,  having  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  facts,  they  throw  their 
weight  behind  getting  a  new  case  heard, 
instead  of  blindly  talking  about  their  duty 
to  enforce  a  Judicial  decision  which  Is  a 
nightmare  sclentiflcally,  legally  and  moraUy. 
Let  me  add  one  last  remark  about  my  hotel 
drama.  Any  similarity  between  that  episode 
and  the  groups  in  our  racial  controversy  is 
purely  a  coincidence.  Actually  and  in  all 
seriousness  I  Intend  no  parallel  whatever  be- 
tween the  Negro  and  the  accused.  I  leave 
you  to  Judge  how  I  feel  about  counsel  for 
the  defense  and  the  other  characters  in 
the  story. 

The  time  has  come  for  me  to  draw  these 
comments  to  a  close.  Today  we  have  cele- 
brated the  birthday  of  a  great  man.  He  was 
not  only  an  America  hero.  He  was 
beloved  throughout  the  world.  He  was  a 
devout  Christian,  a  man  of  wide  compassion 
and  sensitive  tenderness.  We  know  what 
he  thought  and  said  about  the  Negro  and  I 
shan't  quote  him  on  that  subject  again.  We 
know  that  in  1858  he  made  It  clear  that  he 
did  not  favor  in  any  way  the  social  or  po- 
litical equality  of  the  white  and  black  races. 
We  also  know  that  In  1864,  when  his  days 
were  nearly  done,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  barely  suggesting 
his  hope  that  some  very  intelligent  Ne- 
groes might  be  admitted  to  the  franchise — of 
cotirse  under  the  control,  and  at  the  discre- 
tion, of  the  States.  Sxirely  with  this  we  may 
agree. 

However,  I  think  we  may  be  equally  siire 
that  Lincoln  would  have  had  nothing  but 
contempt  for  these  latter-day  reconstruction- 
ists  sitting  here  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
Who  at  bayonet  point  would  force  the  Negro 
into  schools  and  other  social  situations  with 
white  children  against  the  wishes  of  their 
parents.  He  would  have  had  nothing  but 
contempt  for  a  welfare  agency  which  farms 
out  helpless  white  orphans  to  a  Negro  foster 
home.  He  would  not  have  blamed  the  Negro 
for  this.  If  ever  there  was  a  leader  who 
would  have  cleansed  the  temple  with  a  lash 
on  the  backs  of  the  real  culprits,  Lincoln 
was  the  man. 

But  Lincoln  was  kind.  I  think  he  would 
have  liked  Dr.  Garrett's  way  of  expressmg 
the  difference  between  the  white  and  Negro 
races.  Dr.  Garrett  prefers  to  speak  less  of 
inferiority  than  of  racial  immaturity,  and  I 
have  changed  this  slightly  so  that  I  speak 
now  of  racial  youth.  Indeed  I  have  tried  to 
make  it  clear  wherever  I  have  iised  the  word 
inferiority  that  I  am  referring  solely  to 
limitations  in  adaptability  to  our  epeclflc 
Western  culture.  But  watch  the  scientists 
and  the  equalltarlan  press — they  will  always 
drag  out  the  phrase  "Negro  Inferiority 
charged"  and  put  it  in  headlines  when  they 


attack  us.    Like  the  word  racist,  it  is  a  badge 
of  their  demagoguery. 

Lincoln  was  kind,  too,  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  South.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have 
t>ound  up  the  South 's  wounds  as  well  as  the 
North's.  There  would  have  been  no  Recon- 
struction period.  And  althou^  the  14th 
amendment  was  passed  after  Lincoln's 
death.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  he 
could  see  the  manner  in  which  that  amend- 
ment is  being  abused  today,  and  hurled 
against  the  South,  he  wovQd  turn  in  his 
grave. 

So  tonight  I  am  not  going  to  end  this  talk 
with  a  quotation  from  Lincoln  about  the 
Negro.  I  am  going  to  end  it  with  a  different 
quotation  from  Lincoln  which  I  recommend 
to  the  meditations  of  the  two  anthropyologl- 
cal  associations,  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  of  Dwlght 
Elsenhower:  'You  can  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time." 

I  might  add  that  you  cant  fool  natiire  any 
of  the  time.  Genetic  racial  differences  in 
Intelligence,  character,  and  behavior  are  the 
basic  reality  of  life.  As  Dr.  Coon  has  said, 
there  is  great  variability  in  the  evolutionary 
status  of  human  populations  all  over  the 
earth.  This  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the 
world  today.  National  or  International 
policy  built  on  any  other  foundation  is  a 
house  built  on  sand. 


MILAN  STEPANIK:   HERO  OP 
CZECHOSLOVAK  FREEDOM 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarics 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  mattsr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  4 
we  will  pause  in  memory  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Milan  Stefanlk,  who  would 
have  been  a  leader  in  any  nation.  It  is 
an  irony  of  history  that  he  could  claim 
a  nation  as  his  own  for  only  a  few  yeeu's 
before  his  death. 

Bom  in  Slovakia,  then  as  now  under 
foreign  domination,  he  grew  up  in  a 
scholarly  atmosphere  and  left  his  native 
country  town  to  take  a  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy degree  at  Charles  University  In 
Prafirue.  Lack  of  freedom  drove  Ste- 
fanlk to  Prance  in  1902  where,  after  years 
of  struggle,  he  attained  great  distinc- 
tion as  an  astronomer,  doing  valuable 
research  in  Europe.  Africa,  the  Amer- 
icas, and  in  the  South  Seas. 

In  1914.  when  Stefanlk  was  34  and  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  France,  war  came 
to  Europe.  He  immediately  joined  the 
French  Air  Force,  where  his  distin- 
guished service  brought  him  new  honors 
and  the  rank  of  major  general.  Com- 
bining political  foresight  with  his  heroic 
military  contribution,  he  joined  Thomas 
O.  Masaryk  and  Edouard  Benes  in  the 
Czechoslovakia  National  Council,  from 
which  at  war's  end  the  independent 
State  of  Czechoslovakia  was  to  grow.  As 
Minister  of  War  in  the  new  state  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  preservation  of 
its  independence.  While  flying  back 
from  a  conference  in  Italy,  his  plane 
crashed  on  landing  at  Bratislava,  on  the 
4th  of  May  1919.    All  aboard  were  killed. 

This  tragic  loss  to  the  world  of  science 
and  to  his  newly  founded  nation  was 
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deeply  felt  by  alL  The  sense  of  tragedy 
to  his  coimtry  was  expressed  In  the 
funeral  oration : 

By  his  death  the  Czechooloralc  cauM  sus- 
tains an  irreparable  loss.  He  was  in  every 
respect  a  gentle  knight,  whose  record  and 
example  will  be  an  Inspiration  to  future 
generations  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  salute  the  memwy  of  this  hero- 
statesman. 


A  DAY  OP  NATIONAL  HUMILIATION. 
FASTING.  AND  PRAYER 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  ths  point  in  the 
RscoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years 
ago  today  President  Abraham  Lincoln 
called  for  "a  day  of  national  himilllatlon, 
fasting,  and  prasrer."  I  believe  his  proc- 
lamation to  be  as  timely  today  as  it 
was  a  century  ago  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Doubt- 
less, this  Nation's  salvation  is  now  in 
faith  and  spiritual  dedication.  Let  us 
repujify  ourselves  each  in  his  own  way, 
but  without  "absolutism ''^  and  with  hum- 
ble thanlEs  to  oin*  Supreme  Being. 

A  DAT   OF   Nationai.  HxTMnoATioif,  FAsnwo 

AND     PkATXB 

(President  Lincoln's  proclamation  for  AprU 
30.    1863) 

In  Toltune  5  of  "Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  President"  Is  a  significant  proclamation 
from  Abraham  Lincoln.  Though  issued  In 
1863  It  accurately  fits  our  present  distress: 
"Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
devoutly  recognizing  the  supreme  authority 
and  Just  government  of  Almighty  Qod  in  all 
the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  has  by  a 
resotatlon  requested  the  President  to  desig- 
nate and  set  apart  a  day  for  national  prayer 
and  humiliation;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well 
•a  of  men  to  own  their  dependence  upon  the 
overruling  power  of  Ood,  to  confess  their  ■«"# 
and  transgressions  In  hiimble  sorrow,  yet 
with  ass\ired  hope  that  genuine  repentance 
will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  sublime  truth,  announced  In  the 
Holy  Scrtptures  and  proven  by  all  history, 
that  thoee  nations  only  are  blessed  whose 

God  Is  the  Loi^T 

"And,  insomuch  as  we  know  that  by  His 
divine  law  nations,  like  individuals,  are  sub- 
jected to  punishments  and  chastisements  In 
this  world,  may  we  not  Jxjstly  fear  that  the 
awful  calamity  of  civil  war  which  now  deso- 
lates the  land  may  be  but  a  punishment  In- 
flicted upon  us  for  our  presxunptuous 
sins,  to  the  needful  end  of  our  na- 
tional reformation  as  a  whole  people?  We 
have  been  the  recipients  of  the  choicest 
bounties  of  Heaven;  we  have  been  preserved 
these  many  years  In  peace  and  prosperity: 
we  have  grown  in  ntnnbers,  wealth,  and 
power  as  do  other  nation  has  ever  grown. 
But  we  have  forgotten  Ood.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  graekms  hand  which  preserved 
xis  in  peace  and  multiplied  and  enriched  and 
strengthened  us.  and  we  have  vainly  imag- 
ined, In  the  deceltfulness  of  our  hearts,  that 
all  these  blessings  were  produced  by  some 
superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own. 
Intoxicated  with  unbroken  success,  we  have 
became  too  self -sufficient  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  t^  pray  to  the  Ood  that  made  us. 


"It  behooves  us,  then,  to  humble  ourselves 
before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our 
national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness. 

"Now,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
request,  and  fully  coDcurrlng  in  the  views 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  by  this  my  proclamation 
designate  and  set  apart  Thursday,  the  30th 
day  of  AprU  1863.  as  a  day  of  national  humlU- 
aUon.  fasting,  and  prayer.  And  I  do  here- 
by request  all  the  people  to  abstain  on  that 
day  from  their  ordinary  secular  pursuits,  and 
to  unite  at  their  several  places  of  public 
worship  and  their  respective  homes  in  keep- 
ing the  day  holy  to  the  Lord  and  devoted 
to  the  humble  discharge  of  the  religious  du- 
ties proper  to  that  solemn  occasion. 

"All  this  being  done  in  sincerity  and 
truth,  let  us  then  rest  hvnnbly  in  the  hope 
authorized  by  the  divine  teachings  that  the 
xxnited  cry  of  the  Nation  wlU  be  heard  on 
high  and  answered  with  blessings  no  less 
than  the  pardon  of  our  national  sins  and  the 
restoration  of  otir  now  divided  and  suffering 
country  to  Its  former  happy  condition  of 
waitj  and  peace. 

"In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  afllxed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this 
30th  day  of  March,  AJ3..  1883.  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh. 

"Abkaham  Lincoln." 


AprU  SO 


THREAT  TO  JOBS  IN  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE WOOL  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  MacOREOOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Clivi- 
LAHD]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  inserted  in  the  Rxcoiu)  a  news 
it^n  from  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union 
Leader  announcing  a  shutdown  of  Dart- 
mouth Mills,  Inc..  of  Claremont. 

Late  yesterday  I  received  word  that 
this  woolen  mill  may  open  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  for  1  or  2  weeks. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  mill's  300 
workers  and  their  families  who  face  look- 
ing tor  Jobs  in  an  area  where  Jobs  are 
getting  scarcer. 

This  opening  and  closing  of  Dartmouth 
Mills  is  symptomatic  of  the  troubles  fac- 
ing New  Hampshire's  wool  industries. 
One  week  the  mill  is  forced  to  shut  down, 
the  next  it  opens  for  a  limited  period. 

New  Hampshire  wool  mill  workers  live 
under  a  cloud  of  uncertainty.  They 
never  know  from  one  week  to  the  next 
whether  their  Jobs  and  families  will  be 
secure. 

Imports  of  wool  goods  from  Italy, 
Ji4>an,  and  Great  Britain  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  this  lamentable  situation. 

Even  though  the  Dartmouth  Bffils  has 
reopened  temporarily,  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing  telegram   to   Gov.    John   W.   King 
yesterday.    It  said: 
Oov.  John  W.  Knro, 

Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Mew  Hampahire, 
State  House.  Concord,  MJt.: 

Closing  of  Dartmouth  MUIs  in  Claremont 
•»  a  result  of  unregulated  wo(4  imports  un- 
deiaua—  direct  threat  to  14.000  Jobs  In  New 
Hampahire  wool  industry. 


I  have  repeatedly   askad 
nedy  to  take  action.    H*  Kia*^^ 

I  urge  you  to  join  me  In  eflorta  ta". 
14.000  Jobs  in  Mew  HampahliTw^ ' 
tries.    To«  can  h«ip  by  — niMinsV*  — 
with  Presldeat  Kennedy  in  WaslSiZiS?    - 
aU  Interested  parttea.  "•wmftMi  w^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Kennedv  t.  «. 
only  ofQcial  In  this  country  whosesch^ 
can  save  New  Hampshire's  wooiSt 
Perhaps  Governor  King,  belooglnc  to«^ 
same  party  as  the  President,  o^  S^ 
vene  in  behalf  of  New  HamnrtitJ^: 
mills  and  the  14,000  persons  they«jp|» 

LOOK  AT  WHO  IS  BUYINO 
WHOSE  WHEAT 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker  r 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mtk! 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DefwinskIbH 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in^ 
Record  and  include  extraneous  iwh^T 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  o^nSL 
to  the  request  of  the  genUemuftZ 
Minnesota?  "^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker  )» 
view  of  the  debate  last  week  over'tl* 
1962  feed -grain  bin,  the  entire  scope  tf 
the  farm  program  was  subject  to  dk. 
cussion. 

Very  shortly  we  will  have  befon  « 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  fonta 
aid  and  a  fascinating  similarity  betweeo 
the  two  was  provided  by  the  edltorisl  tn 
the  Friday.  April  28,  Chicago  Tttbua. 
I  include  the  article  In  the  Rkcqu  li 
this  point  since  It  dramatizes  the  inooa- 
sistencles  and  direct  cross-purpoaea  ». 
der  which  our  disposal  of  surplw  Hk 
products  and  our  foreign-aid  prema 
work: 

Look  Who's  Butoio  Whosx  Wrsat 
Brazil  has  announced  a  6- year,  MOO  imtM>ii 
trade  agreement  under  which  It  win  im 
coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton  to  Russia  ki  » 
change  for  Russian  oil,  wheat,  and  msrhlSBi. 
Thm  agreement  woiild  be  enough  eaoss  tm 
indignation  In  this  country  even  if  It  4MM 
provide  for  the  eiqxirt  of  Russian  whsM  % 
BrazlL 

To  appreciate  the  fuU  abexirdlty  of  1M 
deal.  It  will  help  to  bear  In  mind  the  tole** 
Ing  facts: 

The  United  States  Is  urgentiy  looki^lv 
customers  for  o\xz  vast  store  of  surplus  «taaa 
Brazil  Is  an  Importer  of  wheat,  to  (ht » 
tent  of  about  1  million  tons  a  year.  B  fea 
been  buying  most  of  this  from  ths  TMM 
States  under  our  food-for-peace  pngni 
with  Brazlilan  cruzeiro*.  This  doesnt  eoa- 
trlbute  to  our  doUar  reoelpta.  to  be  sure,  bat 
It's  better  than  paying  to  store  ths  ra- 
wanted  grain. 

Although  Russia  once  was  a  leading  ■- 
porter  of  wheat  and  continues  to  sqwt 
wheat  to  favored  customers,  it  has  rsosnOj 
been  having  trouble  filling  Its  own  BsA 
and  last  year  even  had  to  Import  soms  Oa> 
nadlan  wheat. 

The  State  Department  has  Just  annooaeii 
a  new  loan  of  $400  million  to  Braall. 

During  the  talks  which  led  to  this  taa 
Braslllan  negotUtort  repeatedly  beimM  le- 
ports  that  Brazil  was  edging  toward  dOHr 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  David  BeH.  foreign  aid  sdmla- 
letrator,  assured  Oongress  that  the  Ksnasdy 
admlnlstratloo  wants  oar  foreign  aid  to  to 
used,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  purebssi 
of  American  products. 

Now.  If  Russia  had  Insisted  that  Bnrt 
take  RoMian  wheat  as  part  of  the  prlos  tar 
helping  to  relieve  Braall  of  her  own  aurpIuMa 
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■e  ip«t*^  <>*^  *'^°  *^^*  P*^'7  to  under- 

^Zgd.  tf  not  appreciate.  Brazil's  slap  at  us. 

3ut  ss  It  U,  we  doubt  that  Mr.  Khru- 

to  begging  Bnyt>ody  to  take  his  wheat. 


^  BVt.   therefore,   assume   that   It 
^ga(y  Bradl^  idea  and  that  Russia  con- 
"""  rthe  deal  of  such  strategic  importance 


^g^X  It  Is  worth  the  wheat.  What  might 
^f«  been  explained  as  economic  expediency 
^0  bsoomss  a  gratuitous  slap  at  the  United 
gi^laa  as  well  as  deliberate  complicity  in 
^^gM,'%  penetration  of  Latin  America. 

Ifbsn  our  overly  generous  foreign  aid 
yl^  this  sort  of  duplicity,  it  is  time  to  re- 
^0tne  the  whole  program  instead  of  blindly 
l^ninc  the  other  cheek  and  shelling  out 
1  money. 


18  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  PREPAR- 
flJO  US  FOR  ANOTHER  BACKDOWN 
Of  CUBA? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Ilk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
■sn  from  Texas  [Mr.  Algsi]  may  ex- 
lend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
BaooBB.  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
Tbere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Kennedy  administration  aimounced  we 
would  begin  protecting  Castro  from  at- 
tack by  Cuban  freedom  fighters,  the 
fuHjr  little  dictator  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  accepted  the  first  of 
hit  four-point  ultimatum.  Is  the  Presi- 
dffit  now  preparing  the  country  for  an- 
other backdo«-n  in  Cuba? 

A  number  of  disturbing  news  items 
have  appeared  in  papers  across  the  coun- 
try during  the  past  few  days  regarding 
Ouant4namo.  In  these  feeler  stories 
there  seems  to  be  the  same  old  pattern 
of  wftening  up  the  American  people  for 
ftbandooment  of  our  base  there.  Re- 
member the  shocked  denials  that  the 
President  had  made  a  deal  with  Khru- 
riicbev  to  remove  our  bases  in  Greece 
iDd  Turkey?  Yet.  within  less  than  a 
Tear  that  is  exactly  what  we  did.  Con- 
fretiional  committees  have  been  warning 
HI  that  part  of  the  Communist  strategy 
totenslfled  since  Hungary,  la  to  soften 
np  the  free  world  to  the  inevitability  of 
the  Cnnmimlst  takeover. 

White  House  statements  have  declared 
ttat  we  would  never  abandon  Guan- 
Jtaamo.  Yet.  within  the  past  week  we 
wgln  to  hear  about  a  strange  case  of 
s  murdered  Cuban  spy  who  was  given 
free  run  of  our  base.  It  will  be  inter- 
«ttng  to  learn  all  the  facts  about  this 
«»  and  how  and  why  it  only  now  has 
been  leaked  to  the  press. 

Even  now  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  studying  the  Defense  De- 
P»rtment  proposal  for  an  alternate  base 
to  Ouantanamo  to  be  set  up  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  this  pat- 
ten in  operation  and  I  think  the  Presl- 
teit  should  assure  the  country  now  that 
he  is  not  going  to  give  in  to  Khrushchev 
•od  the  Russian  puppet.  Castro,  on  this 
jwond  point  of  the  Communist  uJtlma- 
wm.  The  failure  of  President  Kermedy 
w  handle  the  Cuban  situation  should  not 
oe  aUowed  to  go  any  farther.  We  can- 
not continue  to  allow  a  weak  admln- 
wraUon  to  give  In  on  point  after  point 
nnai  the  Communists  are  In  a  position 


to  take  over  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  seriously  challenge  the  security  of 
this  Nation. 

Just  how  far  la  President  Kennedy 
prepared  to  go  to  keep  from  ruffling  the 
feelings  of  Khrushchev?  What  has  the 
President  to  fear  In  a  policy  of  strength 
and  determination  to  protect  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States?  History  has 
proved  that  the  Communists  gain  ground 
only  when  we  appear  to  be  weak.  They 
have  backed  down  and  the  free  world 
has  chalked  up  victory  whenever  the 
United  States  was  tough,  strong,  and  let 
our  enemy  know  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  we  have  the  means  and  the  will  to 
protect  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

If  the  design  is  to  soften  us  up  for 
giving  away  Ouantanamo,  are  we  also 
prepared  to  give  up  the  Panama  Canal? 
Driving  the  United  States  out  of  the 
Canal  is  also  on  the  Communist  agenda. 
Will  President  Kennedy  give  In  to  their 
demands  on  that  question? 

Convinced  that  history  is  on  their  side 
the  Communists  patiently  whittle  away 
at  freedom's  foundations  by  using  every 
means  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
rule  of  commimism  is  inevitable  and  we 
must  accept  this.  Have  those  close  to 
President  Kennedy  convinced  him  of  the 
inevitability  of  communism?  Are  we 
now  being  prepared,  on  that  basis,  to 
accept  the  demand  that  we  give  up 
Guantdnamo? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  rid  this  hemi- 
sphere of  Communist  aggression  and  the 
threat  it  poses  to  this  country.  All  that 
Is  needed  is  a  courageous  President  who 
will  assume  the  role  of  leadership  ex- 
pected of  him.  impose  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, refuse  to  make  any  further  con- 
cessions to  Khrushchev  In  Cuba  and  set 
a  time  limit  for  the  complete  removal  of 
Cooununlst  troops  and  missiles  from  that 
Island.  The  United  States  cannot  stand 
many  more  Kennedy  failures  and  giving 
up  Guantdnamo  could  be  the  final  blow 
to  send  freedom  reeling  throughout 
Latin  America  and  cause  our  allies  to 
desert  us  everywhere  In  the  world. 

It  could  be  that  the  news  stories  are 
not  an  indication  of  another  backdown. 
If  they  are  not.  Mr.  President,  prove 
them  wrong  by  demonstrating  to  Khru- 
shchev and  Castro  that  we  will  not  give 
up  Guantdnamo  and  are  prepared  to 
defend  our  rights  there. 


WANT   A   $200  TAX   CUT? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  fMr.  Adair]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  In 
mind  the  concern  which  virtually  all 
Americans  have  over  the  possibility  of 
a  tax  reduction  and  the  need  for  a  cut 
In  Federal  expenditures,  I  thought  the 
attached  editorial  from  the  LaGrange 
Standard.  LaGrange.  Ind..  was  well  writ- 
ten and  illuminating: 

WawT  A  »200  Tax  Cxtt? 
As  of  February  of  this  year,  there  were 
only  47  workers  In  private  employment  to 


support  each  10  workers  for  our  varlow  gov- 
ernments. 

And  make  no  mistake:  Every  American 
worker  must  pay  about  a  fifth  ol  ths  salary 
of  a  government  worker,  plus  fringe  benefits, 
offlce  space,  equipment,  mimeograph  paper, 
and  aU  the  things  a  government  worker 
uses. 

The  average  American  makes  between 
15.000  and  $6,000  a  year  and  pays  about  a 
fourth  of  that  In  taxea.  In  a  llfetane,  the 
experts  say.  the  average  individual  earns 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars — a  rather 
princely  sum— and  pays  out  about  $60,000  in 
taxes,  at  the  current  rate. 

There  are  about  60  million  famlUes  In  the 
United  States.  AU  government  expenses 
must  be  paid  by  them,  and  the  businesses 
they  own,  on  the  local,  State,  and  Federal 
levels. 

A  growing  popxilatlon  ahnost  automatically 
means  larger  local  and  State  expenses,  but 
the  Federal  C3Kjvemment  does  not  meet  popu- 
lation-connected needs  of  poUce.  firemen, 
schools,  sewers,  and  other  local  services  in 
any  great  degree.  Yet.  Federal  eipensee  have 
been  growing  much  faster  than  our  popula- 
tion has. 

The  administration's  new  budget  of  more 
than  $107  billion  in  actual  spending  works 
out  to  over  $2,100  for  each  American  family. 

Too  much  of  this  budget  Is  made  up  of 
loans  to  prosperous  groups,  aid  to  prosperotis 
communities,  grants  to  often  uncooperative 
and  wasteful — and  even  corrupt — foreign 
governments,  status  projects  for  locsd  areas, 
and  many  other  Items  which  could  and  in 
many  instances  should  l>e  either  canceled  or 
deferred  to  a  time  when  we  can  afford  them. 

The  reason  the  budget  is  so  big  Is  that 
small  groups  who  want  specific  projects  are 
very  demanding.  whUe  taxpayers  In  general 
suffer  In  sUence. 

But  relatively  minor  decreases  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget  could  mean  very  significant  re- 
ductions in  the  btirden  on  individual  tax- 
payers. 

For  Instance,  a  $1  billion  reduction  works 
out  to  a  $20  tax  break  for  the  average  family. 
A  $10  billion  reduction  would  nrie^r)  lighten- 
ing the  average  family  tax  load  by  $200. 

Congress  needs  to  hear  from  you.  Your 
message  to  Congress  could  well  be  that  your 
family  needs  $200  more  than  It  needs  new  or 
expanded  Federal  projects. 

The  only  sure  way  to  cut  taxes  is  to  cut 
spending. 


NATIONAL   SHARECROPPERS   FUND 

Mr.  MacGREGOR  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ldtosat]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  occasion  to  study  with  care  the 
annual  report  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Sharecroppers  Fund, 
written  by  Fay  Bennett,  executive 
secretary. 

It  is  an  excellent  report  summarizing 
the  plight  of  migrant  farmworkers  and 
low  income  farm  families  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  particular  interest  are  the  para- 
graphs which  deal  with  the  application 
of  Federal  aid  programs.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  be  Interested  in  the 
fimd's  conclusion  that  ai^Ilcations  for 
loans  and  other  government  aid  are  be- 
ing processed  in  a  discriminatory  and 
therefore  ineffective  fashion.  Tills  is  a 
point  worth  noting  when  Members  come 
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to  the  problem  of  considering  fair  op- 
portimity  requirements  in  Federal 
legislation. 

I  would  urge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  examine  the  fund's  report  for 
1962.  and  for  that  reason  I  am,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  placing  the  re- 
port in  the  body  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

National  Shabxckopfexs  Pctno 
TBI  TEAS  IS  BUET 

Human  waste,  men  displaced  by  machines, 
exploitation  of  the  hungry,  foreign  workers 
competing  for  vanishing  jobs — progress  is 
coming  too  little  and  too  late  for  many  farm 
families  of  America. 

The  year  1902  saw  several  real  changes  for 
the  better:  action,  In  which  National  Share- 
croppers Fund  has  played  a  role,  toward 
bringing  Industry  to  the  underem- 
ployed workers  of  the  rural  South  and  re- 
training those  who  must  or  wish  to  leave 
the  land;  increased  union  organizing  and 
collective  bargaining  activities,  {>articularly 
in  California  and  Loxiisiana;  a  significant 
drop  In  the  number  of  Imported  contract 
workers,  because  the  Dei>artment  of  Labor 
enforced  more  diligently  the  provisions  to 
prevent  adverse  effects  on  domestic  wages 
and  working  conditions;  a  Federal  health 
program  for  migrants;  progress  in  imple- 
menting Federal  aid  programs  for  the  rural 
families  who  need  them  most. 

But  these  few  restrained  measures  are 
pitted  against  an  agricultural  revolution 
which  has  forced  millions  of  people  off  the 
land  in  the  last  10  years.  Aa  one  result, 
untrained  workers  are  arriving  in  cities 
where  jobs  are  already  scarce  and  necessary 
skill  levels  are  rising.    This  same  agricul- 

tiiral  revolution  has  concentrated  economic 
power  so  that  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all 
our  farms  (those  with  anniial  sales  of  over 
$100,000)  account  for  20  percent  of  all  farm 
products  sold,  while  the  Workers  those  farms 
employ  receive  the  lowest  wages  and  have 
the  highest  unemployment  rate  of  any  group 
In  our  economy,  and  lack  the  ciisbion  of 
social  legislation  which  protects  other 
workers. 

CONCKKTKATIOK     OF    CONTROL;     WEALTH    VEaSUS 
POVBITT 

There  were  5.4  million  farms  in  1960. 
These  were  reduced  to  43  million  In  1954; 
to  3.7  million  in  1959.  Between  1950  and 
1930  an  estimated  370.000  more.  Involving 
over  a  million  people,  have  given  up.  Two- 
thirds  (about  2  million)  of  the  families  who 
stayed  on  their  farms  earned  less  than  f  1.000 
a  year  from  both  farm  and  nonfarm  work. 

Only  31.5  percent  of  U.S.  farms  have  sales 
oS  $10,000  or  more,  which  the  Department  of 
Agrlciiltxire  estimates  will  return  a  minl- 
vavtm  family  income  of  $2,500.  But  it  takes 
$4,000  to  place  the  multiperson  family 
above  poverty  in  the  American  context  to- 
day, according  to  the  Conference  on  Eco- 
nomic Progress  and  other  authorities.  At 
the  other  end,  only  2.7  percent  of  the  farms 
have  sales  of  $40,000  or  more.  They  control 
20  percent  of  all  farmland  and  14  percent  of 
all  cropland  harvested,  and  profit  from  more 
than  30  percent  of  all  farm  products  sold. 

GREATEST  POVERTY  IN  THE  SOXTTH 

About  one  out  of  every  six  southern  farm 
operators  is  Negro.  Less  than  one-third  own 
or  even  rent  their  own  farms;  about  40  per- 
cent are  sharecroppers,  and  the  rest  are 
tenant  farmers. 

The  average  el«e  white-operated  conuner- 
cial  farm  In  the  South  is  about  382  acres; 
the  average  nonwhite  commercial  farm,  56 
acres.  The  average  value  of  land  and  build- 
ings is  $37,816  for  whites,  and  $7,328  for 
nonwhltes.  The  average  value  of  products 
sold  is  $10,396  for  whites  and  $3,029  for  non- 
whites.  Displacement,  greater  in  the  South 
than   elsewhere,   is   proportionately   greater 


among  Negro  farmers.  In  the  last  decade 
the  South  has  lost  half  its  Negro-operated 
farms.  The  niunber  of  tenants,  both  Negro 
and  white,  dropped  about  46  percent  and 
the  number  of  sharecroppers  about  65 
percent. 

HnED    PARMWOBKERS 

Average  annual  earnings  of  farmworkers 
dropped  from  $1,125  In  1960  to  $1,064  In 
1961  because  of  increased  unemployment  in 
agriculture  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  sup- 
plementary nonfarm  work;  a  slight  rise  in 
hourly  wage  rates  was  thus  counterbalanced. 
Migrants  fared  even  worse.  Their  1960 
average  of  $1,016  dropped  to  $902.  Employ- 
ment of  seasonal  workers  declined  for  the 
third  straight  year  in  1962. 

OISPUICKICKNT  ACCKLXKATED   BT   MECHANIZATION 

The  need  for  new  Jobs  in  the  niral  South 
has  been  intensified  by  acceleration  in  cotton 
harvest  mechanization.  In  1950,  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  cotton  crop  was  machine  bar- 
vested.  By  1969.  this  had  risen  to  40  percent. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimated  that  in 
1961  the  harvest  was  57  percent  mechanized. 
Between  1959  and  1961,  peak  employment 
declined  by  at  least  250,000,  while  produc- 
tion dropped  leas  than  3  percent. 

Agricultural  workers  are  even  being  dis- 
placed by  geese.  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  reported:  "Growers  here  in  the  South- 
west and  in  other  cotton  regions  are  finding 
that  geese  •  •  •  can  do  weeding  better  and 
more  cheaply  than  men  with  hoes  *  *  *. 
Machines  such  as  cottonplckers  and  culti- 
vators, plus  herbicides,  had  already  slashed 
their  employment  opportunities,  and  now  the 
increasing  use  of  geese  Is  further  reducing 
Jobs." 

Each  year  sees  new  crops  coming  under 
mechanization  as  development  of  both  ma- 
chines and  plants  continues.  For  instance. 
In  1962.  95  percent  of  the  Massachusetts 
cranberry  crop  (one  of  the  largest  on  record) 
was  harvested  by  picking  machines. 

MEXICAN   CONTRACT   WORKERS 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  foreign  work- 
ers came  from  Mexico,  but  total  employment 
Of  Mexican  contract  workers  (braceroe)  was 
down  one-third,  from  291,420  in  1961  to 
194.978  In  1962.  But  with  many  apparently 
recontracted,  some  244,000  braceros  worked 
here  for  an  average  period  of  about  3  months 
in  1962.  Less  than  1  percent  of  American 
farms  used  braceros.  A  primary  reason  for 
the  decrease  was  the  X3B.  Department  of 
Labor's  decision — bitterly  protested  by  bra- 
cero  employers — to  set  minimum  wage  rates 
for  braceros  in  keeping  with  its  statutory 
resix>nslbillty  to  prevent  adverse  effects  on 
the  wages  and  conditions  of  domestic  work- 
ers. The  minimum  wages  set  ranged  from 
60  cents  an  hour  in  Arkansas  to  $1  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan  and  were  below  State 
average  farm  wages  in  every  case. 

The  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  sub- 
mitted testimony  at  all  open  hearings  held 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  In  bracero-em- 
pl03ring  areas  before  the  minimum  rates  were 
set:  NSF  asked  that  the  ininimum  be  not 
less  than  the  average  State  or  National  farm 
wage,  whichever  was  higher.  NSF  has  also 
xurged  the  Department  of  Labor  to  recom- 
mend to  Congress  that  Public  Law  78  (under 
which  Mexicans  are  imported)  be  permitted 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  1963. 

Oreen -carders:  Mexican  workers  are  enter- 
ing the  United  States  aa  immigrants  in 
greatly  increasing  numbers.  Between  1951 
and  1960,  nearly  300,000  were  admitted,  a 
395-percent  rise  over  the  60,589  admitted  In 
the  previous  decade-  In  fiscal  1961  alone. 
41,632  were  admitted. 

The  immigrant  farmworker  is  free  to 
move  from  Job  to  Job  and  does  not  pose  so 
great  a  threat  to  labor  standards  as  the 
contract  worker.  But,  like  the  native  work- 
er, he  lacks  the  protection  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  other  standards.  Some  growers 
in   border  areas  pay  such  low  wages   that 
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the  immigrants  cannot  afford  to  Hf  y>.^ 
so  they  leave  their  fammee  behind  a^  ^'*' 
the  border  daily.  "•«*WOii 

Blue  carders.  A  Miwm^r  prold^ 
caused  by  Mexicans  who  have  boedar?  ** 
Ing  permlU  to  visit  or  shop  but  not  t^ 
Ir  the  United  States,  and  who  nifJ^v 
do  work  here.  More  than  186,000  oC^Z 
permits  were  Issued  In  fiscal  19«2,  but  bH!! 
else  Information  is  not  available  as  to  w^ 
many  border  crossers  are  working  mtunT 
Completely  unprotected  and  therefor?  iT 
plotted,  these  workers  have  contributed  ^ 
undermining  wage  rates  in  the  SoutlnM 
which  sometimes  range  from  $2.60  to  m!« 
a  day.  The  Texas  AFL-CIO  is  sulog  t^ 
Federal  Government,  demanding  a  halt  to 
this  illegal  use  of  cheap  labor. 

PUXXTO    EICAM    PABMWORKZas 

In  1962,  13,626  Americans  from  Pqm. 
Rico  came  under  contract  to  work  on  m^jj 
land  farms.  Their  guaranteed  min<iB„J 
wage  was  90  cents  an  hour,  an  increase  {|«b 
the  80  cents  minimum  In  1961.  In  s<]<ittka 
to  a  guarantee  of  160  hours  of  work  in  csek 
4-week  period,  the  contract  Included  wt* 
men's  compensation  coverage,  health  la. 
surance,  and  English  classes  for  «wkHi 
who  wish  to  further  their  education. 

OTHER    PORBION    WORKERS 

Other  specially  Imported  foreign  workan 
for  American  agriculture  in  1962  tn^.fa(|m 
approximately  1.200  Japanese,  126  PUlptaoii, 
13.000  British  West  Indians,  and  $,1|| 
Canadians.  Peak  employment  of  $11  tat^ 
contract  workers  was  the  lowest  since  i960 

rABMWOaKEB    OaOANIZATION 

The  Agricultural  Workers  OrgaalMiw 
Committee,  AFL-CIO,  centered  in  CalUoraU. 
spent  last  year  in  strengthening  Its  kxtk 
and  registering  eligible  farmworkers  m 
voters.  Increased  organizing  and  coUecttn 
bargaining  activities  are  predicted  for  IM. 

In  Louisiana,  the  organizing  drive  of  Ifet 
Agricultural  and  Allied  Workers  Unloe  Ma 
300  (formerly  the  National  Agrioiltanl 
Workers  Union)  made  notable  progress  la 
1962.  Overcoming  strong  opposition,  ttiii 
aflUlate  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  CutUa 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America  wot 
recognition  for  some  workers  at  Sweetttki 
Farms,  a  6,000-acre  rice,  cattle,  and  pooltrj 
operation  employing  some  200  people,  1^ 
eluding  46  tenant  farm  families. 

SXrCAX  ACT  BENEFTTS  DEmBD  PAEMWORKBS 

During  the  1962  congressional  debate  or 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act.  which  gusrss- 
tees  subsidies  and  import  quotas  to  AnMrt- 
can  sugargrowers.  Senator  Eugene  McCAxnn 
proposed  that  the  mlnlmimi  wage  set  uate 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  substltatid 
for  the  present  vague  "fair  and  reesonsMi 
wage."  His  proposal  failed.  In  1963,  mlal- 
mum  hourly  wages  for  sugarworkers  in  thh 
highly  protected  industry  ranged  fron  • 
cents  In  Louisiana  to  96  cents  In  sugsrtaM 
fields.  In  Hawaii,  where  sugar  worksn  sit 
members  of  the  International  Longsboi^ 
men's  and  Warehousemen's  Union,  the  low- 
est paid  receive  $1.46  an  hour,  pliu  valuatok 
fringe  benefits. 

rXOXEAL    PKOGEAMS 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  FHA  kit 
greatly  increased  Its  activities  and  UbersUai 
its  criteria  in  the  past  2  years.  In  llflL 
FHA  granted  $754  million  in  loans  to  rwil 
families,  the  largest  amount  in  any  12-month 
period  in  Its  history.  Of  the  214,000  famllki 
who  used  FHA  facilities  in  the  last  fiscalfMr 
10.000  were  Negro  borrowers.  This  rep«s- 
sent*  an  Increase  of  about  40  percent  owr 
fiscal  1960. 

Rural  Areas  Development:  The  (Xto  ■ 
Rural  Areas  Development  to  the  DepartJMRt 
of  Agricultxire  implements  the  ConuMW* 
Department's  Area  Redevelopment  Adminli- 
tratlon  proJecU  to  help  depressed  rural  RWiiR 
Some  2,700  economic  development  proJ$c« 
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^^f  aobmltted  to  Rural  Areas  Development 
^Tott  past  18  months;  317  projects  were  ap- 
^LmL  involving  an  estimated  $90  million 
^4&,000  new  Jobs.  About  960  todustrlal 
^eommeTClal  projects  were  reported  in  the 
^nnias  stage  or  "underway"  to  the  rural 

g, training:  The  tratolng  programs  of  the 
tna  Bsdevelopment  Administration  and  the 
fftn  broader  program  of  the  Ofllce  of  Man- 
~Mrer.  Automation,  and  Training  In  the  UjS. 
QMarUnent  of  Labor,  Include  provisions  to 
-Ue  the  skill  levels  of  unemployed  and  un- 
datmployed  farmworkers  so  that  they  can 
gatiiij  tor  better  paying  Jobs  In  agriculture 
%  industry.  They  also  pxrovlde  for  training 
{gjgi  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22 
— n.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  reports 
^ittti  tor  year-round  hired  farm  laborers 
^n  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  tasks:  oper- 
,tiny  and  maintaining  farm  machinery, 
-fusing  and  cultivating,  and  making  safe  use 
^  dtsmlcal  insecticides  and  weed  killers. 

AID    PROGRAMS    MOT    APPUEO    EQUALLY 


Host  of  the  southern  rural  oountiies  eligible 
Um  Baral  Area  Development  and  Area  Rede- 
Kloptnent  Administration  aid  meet  the  cri- 
Uris  of  need  because  of  the  abject  poverty 
of  tbelr  Negro  families,  but  most  of  the  aid 
|o«i  to  the  white  families.  There  are  about 
1  million  rural  Negro  families  ( 1960) .  at  least 
U  percent  of  thetn  in  the  South  and  most  of 
thcae  in  the  coastal  plain  between  southern 
VU|lnls  and  eastern  Texas.  Fifty-seven  per- 
etnt  of  them  have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000 
I  Tear,  while  only  19  percent  of  the  white 
populstlon  are  in  this  bracket. 

The  discrepancy  is  increasing.  The  me- 
dian Income  of  Negro  farm  families  was  52 
percent  of  that  of  white  southern  farm  fam- 
OlM  la  1950  but  only  45  percent  by  1960. 
la  1950  the  proportion  of  white  southern 
tarm  families  who  had  hot  and  cold  piped 
eater  inside  their  homes  was  only  seven  per- 
centage points  higher  than  the  proportion 
imong  Negroes;  by  1960  it  was  50  percentage 
points  higher.  The  prop>ortion  of  young  peo- 
ple obtaining  a  high  school  education  has  In- 
cnssid  among  both  groups,  but  not  nearly 
•0  TtfldLj  among  rural  Negroes  as  among 
rursl  whites. 

TlM  distribution  of  FHA  loans  ( 1959-61 )  in 
Bine  counties  of  South  Carolina,  reported  to 
t  Southern  Regional  Council  study,  is  reveal- 
ing. In  five  counties,  more  than  half  the 
iHBen  were  Negroes,  and  Negroes  made  up 
tt  leset  39  percent  of  the  farmers  in  the  other 
four  oountles.  Only  29  percent  of  Negro 
appUeatlons  for  farm  ownership  loans  were 
Wnved,  while  42  percent  of  the  appUca- 
ttoDs  by  whites  were  granted.  Of  the  money 
adrsaoed  for  farm  ownership  loans.  Negroes 
noslved  only  4.5  percent;  of  the  money  lent 
te  fsrm  housing,  only  6.1  percent. 

In  this  and  other  Government  programs, 
tRs  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  have 
loetl  control  has  created  the  problem.  Ap- 
pUeatlons for  loans  and  other  Government 
•U  sre  processed  by  appointed  committees 
of  total  farmers,  who  function  without  defl- 
alte  guidelines  and  with  litUe  Federal  super- 
lilon  or  administrative  review.  Negroes 
«•  almost  never  represented  and  play  no 
pert  In  the  decisionmaking  of  the  commlt- 
t««s,  which  are  ostensibly  intended  to  repre- 
itnt  and  safeguard  the  Interests  of  the  whole 
eonununlty.  This  is,  of  course,  typical  of 
0»  local  power  structure  throughout  the 
South,  but  Its  extension  to  the  Implementa- 
tiOB  of  Federal  policy  frtistrates  the  Intention 
o'the  Congress  to  aid  the  very  people  who  are 
Best  disadvantaged. 

T.ROTSLATIOIf 

1^  Migrant  Health  Act:  The  1962  Health 
Services  Act  authorises  up  to  $3  million  an- 
Wiany  for  3  years  for  health  projects  In  areas 
J*tt»  a  sizable  InlhiE  of  migrant  workers. 
™"  can  bs  used  for  such  Mnrloes  as  family 
'unici  which  are  convenient  to  migrants  and 


regularly  scheduled  visits  by  pabUc  health 
nurses  to  migrant  camps. 

Other  legislation:  A  bill  to  limit  child 
labor  to  agrlcult\nre  passed  the  Senate  and 
went  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  action  but 
never  came  to  a  vote.  Ttiree  other  bills 
passed  the  Senate  but  were  stopped  to  the 
House  by  the  Rules  Committee.  These  would 
have  provided  aid  to  States  to  Improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  migrant  children, 
set  up  an  Advisory  Council  on  Migratory 
Labor,  and  required  registration  of  labor  con- 
tractors. New  bills  to  help  farmworkers  in 
these  and  other  areas  (such  as  minimum 
wage)  have  been  totroduced  In  the  88th 
Congress. 

NATIONAL     SHABECROPPKB     FDNO     FIELD     SEHVICB 
PROGRAM 

The  National  Sharecropper  Fund  analysis 
of  a  steadily  deteriorating  economic  situation 
in  the  rurar  South  has  resulted  to  a  new 
emphasis  and  expansion  of  effort. 

National  Sharecropper  Fund  is  stepptog 
up  its  program  of  providing  information, 
guidance,  and  organizing  help  to  local  groups 
throughout  the  South,  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  these  Federal  aid  programs 
before  they  are  deprived  of  their  land  and 
homes,  or  to  make  alternatives  available  to 
those  already  dispossessed.  The  National 
Sharecropper  Fund  staff  works  to  insure  that 
applications  for  aid  that  originate  outside 
the  established  local  power  structure  receive 
the  same  consideration  as  any  others.  When 
Negro  Bharecroppers  In  Mississippi  were  de- 
nied Federal  surplus  commodities  in  the 
wtoter  of  1962,  after  participating  in  voter 
registration  drives.  National  Sharecropper 
F^md  Joined  with  other  groups  in  protesting 
this  attempt  by  local  power  structures  to  use 
denial  of  Government  food  as  a  means  of 
intimidation,  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture responded  by  seeing  that  the  commod- 
ities were  distributed  to  some  of  the  affected 
counties.  The  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Sharecropper  Fund  serves  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rural  Areas  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

A  second  field  representative  was  added  to 
the  NSF  staff  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  He 
is  Mr.  L.  8.  James,  who  will  work  In  his  home 
State  of  South  Carolina  to  help  low-income 
farmers  and  farmworkers  qualify  for  Fed- 
eral aid  programs.  Mr.  James  is  cosponsored 
by  the  South  Carolina  Council  on  Human 
Relations.  Like  NSF's  TennesEee  field  rep- 
resentative, Mr.  Allen  Yancey.  Jr.,  Mr.  James 
will  help  farmers  apply  for  FHA  loans,  assist 
communities  in  qualifying  for  RAD  and  ARA 
projects,  and  cooperate  to  organizing  re- 
training projects  to  teach  new  skills  to  un- 
deremployed and  unemployed  farmers,  farm- 
workers, and  youth. 

A  SETTER  Ltrx  TOR  FARM  FAMILIES 

That  such  work  needs  to  be  done  and  that 
additional  staff  representatives  are  needed  to 
answer  Increasing  requests  from  other  States 
was  made  clear  by  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  National  Sharecropper  Fund  Southern 
Rural  Conference  at  Bricks,  N.C.,  to  Novem- 
ber 1962.  More  than  160  people  attended 
this  pioneering  conference,  called  to  Inform 
low-tocome  southern  farmers  about  the  new 
Federal  programs  and  to  discuss  how  to  go 
about  obtaining  their  benefits  locally.  Par- 
ticipants ranged  from  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  sharecroppers  from  Missis- 
sippi. Others  came  from  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  South  Caroltoa,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Those  in  official  po- 
sitions were  brought  face  to  face  with  people 
who  live  dally  with  poverty  and  frustration. 
Proceedings  of  the  conference,  entitled  "A 
Better  Life  for  Farm  Families,"  have  been 
published   and   are   being  widely  clrctUated. 

Fayette  County.  Tenn.:  With  the  help 
of  USDA  and  ARA  ofBclals,  residents  of  Fa- 
yette  County,    where    hundreds   of   tenant 


farmers  and  aharecn^pers  were  evicted  2 
years  ago  after  registalng  to  vote  have 
formed  a  corporation  to  attract  new  industry 
Into  the  area.  The  West  Tennessee  Develop- 
ment Co.  grew  out  of  a  local,  biraclal  com- 
mittee formed  by  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund  field  representative  Tancey  to  provide 
todustrlal  Jobs  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
for  persons  who  are  no  longer  able  to  make  a 
Uvlng  In  agriculture  but  who  nevertheless 
want  to  remato  to  the  area. 

COIVCLU8ION 

At  the  present  time,  a  major  part  of  Na- 
tional Sharecropper  F\uid  goes  toward  its 
southern  program.  As  funds  permit,  the 
staff  will  be  enlarged  to  Include  representa- 
Uves  in  other  States,  with  Mississippi  prob- 
ably next  to  line.  Other  National  Share- 
cropper Fund  grants  to  1962  were  made  for: 
A  survey  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  workers; 
the  pension  fund  for  members  of  the  old 
Southern  Tenant  Fanners  Union;  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Agricultural  Ufe  and  La- 
bor; the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Farm  Labor;  and  the  Migrant  Children's 
Fund. 

The  National  Sharecroppers  Fund  reports 
and  releases  are  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
newspapers  and  magaztoes.  libraries,  public 
officials,  and  concerned  citizens.  National 
Sharecropper  Fund  will  conttoue  its  efforts 
to  Improve  the  conditions  of  seasonal  and 
mlg^ratory  farmworkers  across  the  country 
by  backing  needed  legislation,  supporting 
union  organizing  efforts,  and  providing  lit- 
erature and  speakers  for  a  growing  audience. 
It  miist  also  look  ahead  to  a  steadily  declin- 
ing demand  for  seasonal  workers;  to  the 
virtual  end  of  sharecropplng;  and  to  the  dis- 
possession of  the  marginal  farmer.  Alterna- 
tives planned  now  can  secure  a  better  future 
for  these  workers  of  the  land. 


WHEN  IS  THIS  ADMINISTRATION 
QOXNO  TO  DO  SOMETHINO  BE- 
SIDES TALK? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  24,  1963, 
issue  of  the  Port  Lauderdale  News.  I 
am  doing  so  because  it  directly  and  force- 
fully puts  into  words  what  many  Ameri- 
cans have  been  thinking  privately: 
"When  is  this  administration  going  to 
do  something  besides  ttUk  on  Cuba?" 

For  all  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
deep  reservations  about  the  adminis- 
tration's r>olicy  toward  Communist  Cuba, 
I  recommend  the  reading  of  the  follow- 
ing editorial: 

Washincton  Sats  One  Thing,  Does  Another. 
AND  Citizenb  Get  Bxwn.nEREP,  Confused 
In  all  the  long  history  of  this  country  we 
don't  think  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when 
our  people  have  been  more  confused,  bewil- 
dered, and  perhaps  Just  plato  dlsgiisted  over 
the  actions  of  their  Government  than  they 
are  right  now. 

We  are  not  a  devious  ktod  of  people.  We 
like  forthright  action  and  blunt  talk.  Yet. 
what  we  are  witnessing  today  is  anything  but 
forthright  action,  and  the  talk  we  are  hear- 
Ing  from  our  Government  officials  Is  like 
something  taken  right  out  of  Alice  to  Won- 
derland. 
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One  can  understand  Prwrident  Kennedy's     war  might  bring     But  there  are  times  when  "He  said  that  In  hU  talk  .i«.  m- 

luctance   to  do  anything  which  even  re-     fear  of  war  can  be  carried  to  the  Dolnt  where  there  wLT  mention  IT*        .*****  **•  *Tia^i 

^^U.'^^^'J^t  ^i^!!»^°°J»^°^I^  ^  •     It  1.  juat  as  deetrucuve  to*°a  naSS?.*  SS!  S^h^rtTn  "xi,"!:  l^^  ^?^^ 

•«•  •■  7"  Jt«"  and  we  may  weU  be  reach-  nedy  conflrmed  that  it  woxUd  hi  J^'  "^ 

Ing  that  point  In  thia  Nation  right  now.  ,       ^  _  **  **»>•  J«».- 

We   have   talked   big  and   we  have   acted  --      ^ 

mighty  small.    Call  that  restraint  If  you  will 

but  to  many,  many  Americans  there  U  an- 


reluctance 

motely 

nuclear  war  with   Soviet  Russia.     One  can 

also  undex-stand  well  enough  why  the  Cubim 

situation  has  to  be  viewed  as  Just  one  part 

of  a  globaf  picture. 

Yet,  If  we  are  going  to  do  nothing  about 
getting  Russian  troops  out  of  Cuba,  and  U 


OnMarchl6.  Imadearequeatthf— .. 
Mr.  Moscoso'a  office  that  I  be  tofw^T 


^.^s.-i^ss  ^rpXA'-^.ToJ!  ??r^r.'s.^;-35."or°^  -?:»!.  ^-^^^-^^^F^^^^"^ 


^^^^^— ^—  that  negotiations  were  underwiur 

Although  the  SUte  Deplrtiii^ 
would  not  admit  it  at  the  tlWforT? 
of  rightful  IndignaUon  by  the  AnU? 
taxpayer,  they  obvlouBly  knew  thateS 

«v^H«»  '"  '-""»•     n-etiumaDiy.  mxB       man     frv^m     in/^.-4M»      rw-      /-._.^-~, While   negotiating    thJB   loan  n»>gnH.«S!? 

troope  must  go  or  we  are  going  to    ^^Tni^?^  u    ^J^r    Cramkr]   may     were  underway  to  Increase  BrJSv* 

do  something  to  force  the  issue.  extend  Ws  remarks  at  thla  point  In  the     with  Russia.    No  on*,  ran  rf-«!r:* 


existence 
backyard 

then  why  In  heaven's  name  do  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Secretary  of  State  £>ean  Rusk  and  other  ad- 
ministration bigwigs  keep  on  mouthing 
phrases  and  cliches  that  conflict  completely 
with  their  own  actions. 

For  instance,  we  have  been  told  time  and 
again  this  Nation  cannot  accept  the  presence 
of  Russian  troops  in  Cuba.  Presumably,  this 
means  the 


BRAZIL     AGREEMENT     TO     TRADE 
WITH  RUSSIA  FOLLOWS  U.S.  AID 

Mr.    MacOREOOR     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle - 


But  when  are  we  going  to  do  something 
besides  talk?  Admittedly,  this  is  a  touchy 
subject  for  the  administration.  But  one 
reason  It  Is  so  touchy  Is  that  so  many  ad- 
ministration officials  from  the  President 
right  on  down  the  line  have  declared  the 
Russian  troope  must  go,  that  they  are  ver- 
bally committed  to  doing  something  that 
actually  they  are  afraid  to  do.  In  truth, 
they  have  been  caught  up  by  their  own 
tongues,  but  Instead  of  admitting  this  has 
happened  they  go  on  talking  in  the  vain 
hope  that  if  they  talk  long  enough  everybody 
Will  forget  a  lot  of  what  has  been  said  or 
who  said  It. 


Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The    SPEAKER.     la    there    objection 


Russia.    No  one  can  deny  th^^ 
U.S.Jo«n  will  be  used,  partially  »x!eS 


.      ..  ^     ^     ^  -to  enable  Brazil  to  carry  out  its  ntui  ^ 

to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from     the  deal,  witness  subsequent  evS.^  * 
Minnesota^  <-w»   *^_4i  n«     <n«»     m«'^ii,  cvcna. 


Minnesota 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
18,  I  discussed  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
the  administration's  policy  concerning 
Brazil  and  specifically  the  multlmllllon 
dollar  U.8.  loan  for  which  the  Brazilian 
Finance  Minister,  San  Tlago  Dantas,  was 
at  that  time  negotiating. 


On  April  21.  1963.  the  following' i-r. 
revealing  Associated  Press  story  cooW 
ing  my  charges  appeared  In  the^" 
Petersburg  Times. 

At  this  point.  I  am  Inserting  thii 
article  in  the  Record:  ^ 

BRAzn,   Signs   Tradk  Pact   Wrra  Ro^b 
Rio  Dx  jANxno,   BaaziL. — BrasU  sigasi  ■ 
new  6-year  trade  agreement  with  the  nm.i- 


In  my  remarks.  I  quoted  the  following    ^^oa  yesterday,    a  Bnusiuan  omciti  im- 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Kennedy  and  some     United   Press   International    story    from      *^***<*  **  might  be  expanded  into  an  eooooaJ 


of  his  bumbling  advisers  this  is  not  hap 
penlng.  Our  people  still  remember  being 
told  right  fKMn  the  White  House  that  com- 
munism In  this  hemisphere  was  not 
negotiable.  Tet.  it  has  not  only  been  ne- 
gotiated but  it  la  now  even  being  protected 
by  ovir  own  Navy  and  our  own  Coast  Guard 
on  direct  (»tla3  from  this  same  White  House. 
And  what  about  the  fairy  story  of  our 
Government  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
ransom  payments  to  Fidel  Castro?  Can  any- 
Ixxly  in  their  right  mind  believe  that  New 
Ywk  lawyer  James  B.  Donovan  has  not  been 
representing  our  Government  In  his  dealings 
with  Castro?  For  Government  officials  to 
deny  this  is  absolutely  preposterous,  yet 
they  do  it  with  a  straight  face  and  then 
wonder  why  people  think  they  are  lying 
through  their  teeth. 

We  can  understand  why  our  Government 
wants  to  deny  any  responsibility  for  this 
shameful  deal  and  particularly  when  it  was 
reported  a  short  time  ago  that  Castro  got 
a  cool  mUllon  dollars  in  cash  out  of  It  for 
his  own  pocket.  But  why  carry  on  with 
such  a  p%tent  falsehood?  Do  our  officials 
believe  one  deception  merits  another?  Do 
they  think  the  American  people  are  such 
stupid  Idiots  they  can  no  longer  put  two  and 
two  together  and  come  up  with  four? 

We  hope  not,  but  the  more  we  hear  out 
of  Washington  these  days  the  more  we  be- 
come convinced  this  Is  the  prevalent  atti- 
tude and  particularly  among  the  shiny  domes 
in  the  State  Department  who  have  made 
such  an  incredible  mess  of  things  that  most 
Americans  now  have  to  pinch  themselves  to 
realise  it  all  isn't  Just  a  horrible  dream. 

Perhaps  we  are  overly  bitter,  but  we  think 
it  is  about  time  the  American  people  did  get 
bitter  over  what  is  happening  to  this  great 
country  because  their  leaders  are  too  fearful 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Words  can  never  substitute  for  deeds  no 
matter  how  brave,  how  noble  and  how 
resonant  the  words  sound.  And  the  trouble 
with  us  today  is  that  we  have  too  many 
men  in  high  places  who  are  so  charmed 
with  the  sound  of  their  own  words  that  they 
are  even  deceiving  themselves  on  what  the 
words  mean. 

We  dont  think  there  is  a  person  In  this 
country  who  isn't  fearful  at  what  another 


Rio  de  Janeiro : 

Rio  dk  jANxno. — BrazU  Is  about  to  sign  a 
long-term  1160  million  a  year  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians  as  part  of  a  3-year 
plan  the  United  States  will  be  asked  to  help 
finance,  it  was  reported  today. 

Government  sources  said  they  do  not  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  press  for  curbs  on 
Iron  Curtain  trade  which  will  l)e  approxi- 
mately doubled  by  the  new  agreement  and 
may  Increase  to  as  much  as  $300  million  a 
year  by  1965. 

A  mission  headed  by  Finance  Minister  San 
Tlago  Dantas  is  to  leave  soon  tor  Washing- 
ton to  seek  liberalized  terms  on  existing 
loans  and  tl.S  bUIion  In  new  UB.  loans  and 
investments  over  the  3-year  period. 

Likewise,  in  the  Evening  Star  of  March  11. 
as  a  reeult  of  an  interview  with  Finance 
Minister  Dantas  this  was  reported : 

"Brazil's  Finance  Minister  said  today  that 
part  of  the  financial  help  he  is  seeking  here 
would  be  used  to  develop  trade  with  all  coun- 
tries— including  Russia. 

"Francisco  San  Tlago  Dantaa  made  that 
statement  to  newsmen  after  conferring  at 
the  \^hite   House   with  President   Kennedy. 

"Mr.  Dantas.  a  former  Foreign  Minister  for 
his  government  who  voted  against  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Cuba  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  said  of  his  talk  with  Mr. 
Kennedy : 

"  'I  think  it  was  a  very  interesting  con- 
versation and  I  hope  that  my  visit  will  be 
helpful  for  the  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  countries.  We  had  a  general  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  and  before  I  leave  for 
Brazil  we  will  have  a  new  talk.' 

"A  reporter  asked  whether  'some  of  this 
loan  you  are  seeking  from  the  United  States' 
would  be  used  to  help  develop  trade  with 
Russia.  No,  Mr.  Dantas  replied,  'with  all 
the  coxintries.' 

"  'Including  Russia?'  he  was  asked. 

"  'Including  Russia,'  he  replied. 

"Mr.  Dantas  is  reported  to  be  hoping  to 
persuade  the  United  States  to  add  some  $84 
million  to  the  $653  million  in  U.S.  aid 
given  Brazil  since  1951,  and  to  obtain  a 
postponement  of  the  $460  million  Braxil  Is 
due  to  pay  to  the  United  States  this  year  on 
Ite  debts. 


and  technical   assistance  program  with  tte 
Russians. 

The  trade  agreement  calls  for  an  itrrh.^ 
of  more  than  $600  mlUlon  worth  of  goa^  ti 
the  next  3  years.  Trade  for  this  year  «id 
amount  to  $160  million — more  t><»n  dooMt 
that  of  last  year.  It  will  Increase  to  Wi 
million  next  year  and  $225  million  la  ML 
Ironically,  the  terms  were  spelled  oat  k 
VS.  dollars. 

Brazil  will  export  coffee,  cacao,  and  oottea 
to  Rxissia.  The  Russians  will  send  petrolm 
and  wheat,  two  chief  Brazilian  Imports,  pha 
manufactured  goods  and  goods  of  |mda^ 
tlon. 

The  Brazilians  tacked  onto  the  agreeaHBt 
a  guarantee  that  the  Russians  would  aot 
resell  any  of  the  Brazilian  products  to  ottar 
countries.  There  had  been  local  n« 
reports  the  Russians  would  sell  the 
to  Cuba. 

Brazil  began  trading  with  the  Soviet  UMai 
in  1B59  on  a  small  scale.  The  exchaagi  of 
goods  since  then  has  amounted  to 
$145  million. 

United  States-Brazilian  trade  for  1962 1 
amounted   to   $1.16   billion  worth  of 

But  Finance  Minister  Francisco  San  Tli^ 
Dantas  gave  every  indication  Brazil  waatii 
to  expand  economic  Ues  with  the  SoffW 
Union. 

"Brazil  finds  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  msitct 
of  unforeseeable  potentiality  not  only  lor 
coffee  and  other  tropical  products,  but  ews 
for  consumer  goods  manufactured  la  ov 
country,"     San  Tiago  Dantaa  said. 

This  story  proves  conclusively  that  the 
aim  of  this  loan  was  to  beef  up  Brtiirk 
ability  to  trade  with  Russia,  to  purdMK 
Russian  equipment  and  goods,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  purposeful  act  ttj 
our  State  Department  warrants  cIoki 
examination.  Let  us  briefly  review  ttie 
facts  under  which  this  loan  was  made: 

First.  Brazil  is  one  of  only  five  Latin 
American  nations  still  recognising  $ad 
doing  business  with  Castro. 

Second.  In  testimony  before  the  Hook 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Lincoln  Oor- 
don.  n.S.  Ambtusadq^  to  BrazU.  stated 
that     Brazil's     Government,     student 
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and    labor    organizations    are 
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^vily  Infiltrated  with  Communists. 

■Thinl  That  Goulart's  cabinet  is  in 
filtrated  with  Marxists  was  admitted  to 
me  personally  by  the  Brazilian  Ambas- 
-jjor  to  the  United  States,  Senor  Cam- 
Mg,  in  my  ofBcr  on  April  24.  1983. 

foarth.  The  Communist  inspired  Con- 
tjgental  Congress  of  Solidarity  with  Cuba 
irifl  held  in  Brazil  last  month  with  no 
ffii  opposition  from  Ooulart's  govem- 
meot 

plfth.  In  addition,  Brazil  was  one  of 
Qie  few  Latin  American  nations  who 
opposed  our  position  at  Punte  Del  Este. 
mpported  the  recent  United  Nations 
Catma  smear  campaign  against  the 
united  SUtcs,  and,  In  view  of  all  these 
fiets,  we  still  loaned  Brazil  American 
joOars  to  build  up  her  trade  with  the 
aoflets. 

Hr.  Speaker,  how  devoid  of  purpose- 
ful leadership  in  dispensing  aid  money 
hM  our  State  Department  become  ?  How 
ligard  can  we  get? 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY— MOORE- 
McCORMACK  LINES 
Ifr.   ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
onanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Bokner]  may 
atend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Bkou  and  Include  extraneous  matter, 
■nie  SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois? 
ITjere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BONNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration this  year  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  Moore-McCormack 
Lines,  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  steam- 
ship companies.  Is  a  graphic  reminder 
of  the  rreatness  which  has  come  to  this 
country  through  our  system  of  free  en- 
terprise.   The  release  which  I  am  asking 
to  have  inserted  into  the  Rscord  today 
glvei  a   thrilling   picture   of   the   part 
pisyed  by  the  American  shipping  indus- 
try In  expanding  American  trade  and 
eementing   our    international    relations 
ttiroughout  the  world. 

Moore-McCormack  Lines  is  but  one  of 
the  fine  American  companies  that  are 
In  partnership  with  the  Government  un- 
der the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
to  build  and  operate  ships  for  our  econ- 
oBiy  and  national  defense. 

Oar  commerce  continues  to  grow,  and 
Ibdleve  can  grow  even  more  dynamically 
towwh  greater  cooperaUon  between 
■inagement.  labor,  and  the  Government 
In  fostering  a  strong  and  adequate  Amer- 
wn-flag  merchant  fleet.  I  believe  that 
Prapess  in  our  transportation  system. 
Mnj  the  most  recent  fruits  of  advanced 
J^Iogy,  can  be  a  great  source  for 
''Wjeased  employment  of  our  citizens. 

The  history  of  this  one  American 
J|"n*hlp  line  impresses  me  so  much 
B«  I  want  to  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
aon  of  the  House. 

"Hie  history  of  Moore-McCormack 
"0«'  rise  from  a  1-ship  operation  50 
J»n  ago  into  a  44 -ship.  4 -continent, 
smerican-flag    shipping    service    today 

Moore-McCormack  Lines,  one  of  the 
"^on'»  largest  steamship  enterprises.  wUl 
"wwate  this  year  the  60th  anniversary  of 


the  voyage  which  launched  the  company's 
growth  from  a  one-ship  operation  into  a 
four -continent  American-flag  shipping  serr- 
Ice. 

A  new  era  In  Western  Hemisphere  shipping 
began  one  day  In  July  1913,  when  the 
freighter  Montara.  chartered  by  the  then  un- 
known firm  of  Moore  &  McCormack,  steamed 
into  Rio  de  Janeiro's  harbor  on  the  flrst  visit 
by  a  US.  ship  to  that  South  American  port 
in  28  years. 

Prom  that  modest  beginning.  Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines  bas  grown  into  an  international 
shipping  concern  which  operates  a  fleet  of 
44  modern  passenger  and  cargo  vessels  from 
ports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and 
the  Great  Lakes  to  South  America.  Europe, 
and  Africa.  It  also  maintains  28  offices  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  and  is  repre- 
sented by  hundreds  of  agents  all  over  the 
world. 

William  T.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president  of  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
announced  that  as  part  of  its  golden  anni- 
versary observance,  the  company  has  pub- 
lished a  68-page  booklet  reviewing  its  hUtory 
and  describing  iu  activities  aa  one  of  the 
worlds  foremost  carriers  of  passengers  and 
freight,  niustrated  with  detailed  maps 
photographs,  and  charts,  the  booklet  U  a 
pioneering  effort  by  Mooremack,  as  the  com- 
pany U  popularly  known,  to  illustrate  the 
importance  of  an  efficient,  modem,  privately 
operated,  American-flag  merchant  fleet  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

"Moore-McCormack  Lines  faces  the  next 
half  century  with  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence,"  Mr.  Moore  said.  "The  last  60  years 
have  provided  \u  with  the  techniques,  ex- 
perience, and  a  modem  fleet  to  meet  the 
changes  that  are  occurring  throughout  the 
world  today.  These  changes  are  certain  to 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine. 

"They  currently  include  the  dynamic  con- 
cept of  the  European  Common  Market,  new 
internaUonal  trade  relationships,  the  emer- 
gence of  new  nations,  the  new  needs  result- 
ing from  the  steady  expansion  of  the  world's 
population,  vastly  improved  communications 
the  historic  commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  world  leadership." 

Moore-McCormack  Lines  grew  out  of  a 
unique  partnership  between  Emmet  J  Mc- 
Cormack and  the  late  Albert  V.  Moore.  Op- 
erating out  of  a  small  office  in  the  old 
building  which  once  stood  at  29  Broadway 
the  two  men  chartered  the  freighter  Afonfara 
in  1913  for  an  experimental  voyage  to  South 
America.  The  reception  given  to  the  ahip 
by  Brazilian  and  American  shippers  con- 
vinced the  litUe  Arm  of  the  desirability  of 
a  regular  American -flag  service  in  the  route. 
J.  P.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  origrlnal  backers 
of  the  enterprise. 

The  American  Republics  Unes  service,  as 
it  became  known,  grew  rapidly.  By  1*915 
passenger  accommodations  were  added.  Two 
years  later,  the  Mooremack  house  flag  was 
Introduced  to  ports  as  far  £0uth  as  Buenos 
Aires. 

Meanwhile,  the  company  branched  out  into 
Scandinavian  service,  beginning  with  a  voy- 
age of  the  Catalonia  in  1918.  The  new  route 
developed  rapidly  and  by  the  early  1920's 
Moore  A  McCormack  was  the  dominant 
American-flag  steamsblp  company  serving 
Norway.  Sweden.  E>enmark,  and  Finland. 

The  South  American  and  Scantic  serv- 
ices flourished  during  the  1920'8.  In  1928, 
the  Russian  port  of  Leningrad  and  the  Polish 
port  of  Gdynia  were  added  to  the  run.  In 
fact,  Mooremack  played  a  major  role  in 
transforming  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Gdynia  into  a  valuable  seaport  that  served 
not  only  Poland  but  all  central  Europe. 

During  the  depression  years,  the  company 
adopted  a  program  of  expansion.  In  the 
early  1930'8.  It  converted  four  freighters  into 
the  combination  passenger  cargo  carriers 
Scanpenn,    Scanmail,    Scanyork,    and    Scan- 


9tates  which  became  very  pc^ular  on  the 
Scantic  route.  They  also  served  as  valuable 
troopships  during  World  War  n. 

Responding  to  President  Roosevelt's  call 
for  a  regular  American -flag  passenger  liner 
service  to  South  American  east  coast  ports, 
the  company  Inaugurated  in  1938  the  famous 
good  neighbor  service  with  the  rebuUt  liners 
Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 

Moore-McCormack  Lines  was  one  of  the 
original  companies  to  apply  for  subsidies  un- 
der  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1938.  This 
law  established  a  partnership  between  the 
Government  and  private  companies  for 
building  and  operating  modem  oceangoing 
ships.  By  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Mooremack  liad  already  begun  to  build  up  a 
fleet  of  new  cargo  ships.  These  ships  were 
Impressed  into  mUltary  service  as  baby  fiat- 
tops  and  other  Invaluable  Navy  auxiliaries. 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Mooremack  had  acquired  the  Pacific  Re- 
publics Line.  Ships  in  this  route  sail  from 
port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  ports  along  the  northern  and  east- 
em  coasts  of  South  America.  Then  they  re- 
turn to  the  Pacific  coast  via  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  with  occasional  calls  on  the 
Pacific  coaft  of  South  America.  This  serv- 
ice la  a  prosperous  part  of  Mooremack's 
enterprise  today. 

The  company's  knowledge,  experience,  and 
equipment  were  put  to  good  use  during 
World  War  II.  Acting  as  agent  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, Mooremack  operated  707  different 
merchant  vessels  on  2,199  voyages.  These 
ships  moved  some  20.4  million  tons  of  cargo 
to  every  theater  of  war  throughout  the  world. 
Mooremack's  ships  also  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  Korean  war.  The  Meredith  Victory 
astounded  the  world  by  rescuing  in  one 
voyage  14.000  refugees  fieeing  the  advancing 
Communists  in  North  Korea.  During  much 
of  the  trip,  many  of  these  people  were  so 
tightly  packed  that  they  had  to  stand  on 
open  decks.  But  all  were  delivered  safely 
to  Pusan. 

Since  World  War  n,  Moore-McCormack 
Lines  has  continued  to  grow.  In  1967,  the 
company  acquired  the  Robin  Line  service 
between  the  United  States  and  Africa. 
Pounded  in  1935,  the  Robin  Line  was  noted 
for  its  dependability.  The  service  has  been 
expanded  under  the  Mooremack  house  flag 
with  new  ships. 

The  new  and  ultramodern  passenger  liners 
Argentina  and  Brasil  replaced  the  old  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay  in  the  passenger 
route  to  South  America  in  1958.  These  de- 
l\ixe  liners  were  built  to  provide  the  ultimate 
In  sea  travel.  Handsomely  decorated  and 
completely  air  conditioned,  each  ship  has 
two  swinunlng  pools,  a  movie  theater,  and 
many  other  featiu-es.  All  staterooms  are 
outside,  each  with  private  bathroom. 

Mooremack  also  offers  an  exceptional 
cruise  program  with  the  Argentina  and 
Brasil  in  voyages  ranging  from  6  to  63  days 
The  cmises  Include  the  famed  Sea-Safari 
to  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  via  the 
Caribbean  and  South  America,  the  reg- 
ular month-long  cruise  to  Buenos  Aires  fea- 
tured by  the  annual  Camaval  cruises  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  popular  spring  and  summer 
visits  to  ScandinavUn  and  Biirc9>«an  ports, 
and  also  the  shorter  and  more  economical 
trips  to  the  Caribbean  Ulands. 

As  the  company  enters  its  second  half 
century,  it  is  engaged  in  a  $400  million  fieet 
replacement  program.  Two  pwasenger  ships 
and  eight  new  cargo  vessels  already  in  serv- 
ice since  the  program  got  under  way  in  1958 
are  establishing  new  patterns  of  speed  and 
efficiency.  SU  new  fast  cargo  liners  are 
under  construction. 

Only  last  fall,  Mooremack  expanded  ita 
Scantic  run  to  include  the  ports  of  Rotter- 
dam and  Antwerp.  Some  of  the  company's 
newest  ships  have  been  assigned  to  the  route 
to  provide  a  fast  service  for  the  route. 
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placed    the    venerable    Produce    Exchange.      J^\^**°5,  ""^^  themaehfes.     There   la  problem,    a   challenge    to    soSST    ?? 

The   company,  pasaengsr  liners  laU  from     «™nlte   div«-genee    of   purpose   and   of  answers  to  old  problems  arer^"    ^ 

Pier  97,  Hudson  River  and  67th  Street,    ita     method.    That  is  exactly  What  Is  hap-  sarUy  the  right  answers  tft  th«       **'*•' 

bustling  freight  operations  In  New  York     Pening  in  the  families  Of  naUons  today,  lems.    Creativity  is  not  th-^,^  P"*" 

xrany  ports  on  thiS.  coSt^a^S  of  Se     ,  ^^^     Simply  because  man  is  by  na-  it  will  flourish  and  grow  stroni^*?!^ 

United  States  including  Philadelphia  and     '^®   a   compeUtive   animal.    The  only  fails,  decay  and  death  are  Just  ov«.»v" 

BaJtanore.  plus  the  coastal  area  from  Maine     successful  noncompetitive  society  known  horizon.     Today,  creativity  of  th«  k. 

is  that  of  the  bees,  and  its  accomplish-  est  order  is  called  for  to  answpr    i?" 

ments   do   not   Inspire  Imitation.    The  lenges  that  grow  increasingly  Siir" 

whole  idea  of  world  empire  is  as  antago-  and  more  immediately  threatenW*^ 

nistic  to  human  nature  as  it  is  fantastic  ^"  *^°  n^i*^^  o*„*„-  .^ .  .r"*« 
in  political  planning.  Experience  avers 
this  fact.  The  highly  percipient  Dr. 
Arnold  Toynbee  notes  that  the  universal 
state  is  the  final  stage  of  a  dying  so- 
ciety.   Each  of   the  great  civilizations 


to  Florida — on  the  west  coast  from  Los 
Angeles  to  SeatUe  and  Vancouver—and 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  from  Quebec 
and  Montreal  Into  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
Great  Lakes  area. 
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from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
course  of  events  does  not  follow  a 
sti-aight  line.  History  is  a  tangled  skein 
of  yam,  and  the  thread  changes  direction 
almost  imperceptibly.  One  age  glides 
into  the  next,  and  only  later  can  ob- 
servers detect  the  change  in  direction. 
Historians  nnd  it  tidy  to  date  the  change 
with  some  event  which  attracts  imusual 
attention.  Such  an  event  was  the  Cuba 
confrontation  last  October. 

For  the  last  20  years  or  so,  philoso- 
phers and  politicians  have  been  all 
wrapped  up  In  the  one  world  concept. 
The  Communists  have  made  no  bones 
of  their  intention  to  raise  the  Red  flag 
over  all  six  continents.  The  Western 
version  of  the  concept  was  an  accord  of 
cm>italistic  states  closely  bound  together 
militarily,  economically,  and  culturally. 
The  two  systems  met  toe-to-toe  in 
Cuba — and  refrained. 

True,  this  is  still  a  most  dangerous 
world.    Actually,  it  has  always  been  a 
dangerous    one.      Terror    has    always 
crouched  like  a  wild  beast  Just  over  the 
mountain,  or  besrond  the  sea,  or  across 
the  sands  of  the  desert.    But  we  seldom 
knew  exactly  where  it  lay.    Today  we 
know,  and  we  watch.    And  because  we 
watch,  the  world  senses  instinctively  that 
there  is  going  to  be  no  all-destroying 
war.    Kaiser  Bill  and  Mussolini  and  Hit- 
ler are  all  dead,  and  their  would-be  suc- 
cessors, if  any,  have  better  foresight.    A 
precedent  was  set  in  the  Cuba  affair.    It 
will  be  far  easier  to  draw  back  in  any 
future  confrontation.    This  is  a  positive 
gain  in  world  morality  in  our  generation. 
An  immediate  result  of  Cuba  was  the 
collapse   of   unity  In  both   camps.    No 
manipulation  of  words  can  conceal  the 
basic  distrust  of  the  great  Communist 
societies    for    each    other,    a    distrust 
springing  from  longstanding  racial  an- 
tagonism.   In  the  Western  World,  the 
members  quarrel  among  themselves  over 
the  Common  Market,  control  over  weap- 
ons, poUtical  allnements,  even  over  what 
one  statesman  is  alleged  to  have  said 
about  another.    The  members  of  a  fam- 
ily do  not  fall  out  with  each  other  when 
danger  is  imminent.    But  the  moment 


In  the  United  States,  it  is  evidaS'th.* 
our  natural  inventive  genius  has  iwitV 
yet  been  thrown  into  high  gear  P^JI! 
thing,  too  many  grooves  of  partisan  ^ 
litical  thinking  obstruct  progress  to»«M 
creativity.    For  the  solution  of  both  iw 


Of  history,  has,  in  turn,  tried  to  dominate 
the  world.  To  the  extent  that  it  suc- 
ceeded, it  assured  its  own  destruction. 
Internal  dissension  tore  it  apart.  Every- 
thing that  had  been  planned  and  accom- 
plished fell  to  pieces.  What  followed 
was  chaos.  The  last  and  best-known  ex- 
ample is  the  Roman  Empire,  whose  col- 
lapse was  followed  by  the  centuries 
known  as  the  Dark  Ages. 

Hence  the  differences  of  opinion  and 
of   purpose   springing   up   all   over   the 
world  are  happy  omens,  and  not  dark 
ones.     They  are  signs  of  awakening  im- 
agination and  vigor.     They  indicate  that 
people  almost  everywhere  are  beginning 
to  assess  their  own  peculiar  capabilities 
and  put  them  to  work.    They  still  have 
the  vitality  and  the  will  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  their  own  purposes.     Therein 
lies  the  heart  nf  growing  and  progressive 
societies.    There  is  not  going  to  be  any 
universal  world  empire.    There   is  not 
even  going  to  be  a  single  Western  em- 
pire, or  a  single  Communist  empire,  or 
a  Western  Hemisphere  empire.     The  di- 
rection of  the  wind  has  changed.    A  nor- 
mal and  healthy  competitiveness,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  only  stagnation 
and  decay,  comes  back  into  existence. 
The  true  and  dependable  nature  of  man 
reasserts  itself.    The  one-world  concept 
is  on  the  scrap  heap. 

What  we  can  look  forward  to  now  is 
competition — and  cooperation.  For. 
strange  as  it  may  seem  at  casual  inspec- 
tion, competition  is  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  cooperation.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  professional  baseball  teams 
making  up  a  big  league.  Nowhere  is 
rivalry  more  intense.  Yet  they  band  to- 
gether in  mutual  protection  and  in  mu- 
tual furtherance  of  baseball  interests. 
Are  the  vision  and  the  commonsense 
appropriate  to  an  athletic  league  less 
available  in  international  relations  than 
on  a  baseball  diamond?  If  so,  the  blame 
must  be  assigned  to  political  figures  on 
the  world  scene.  And  that  applies  to  a 
great  many  of  us  who  In  one  way  or 
another  help  to  formulate  International 
and  domestic  [>oIicies. 

Toynbee  chose  an  apt  word  to  char- 
acterize a  progressive  and  growing  so- 
ciety. That  word  is  "creaUvity."  A  so- 
ciety on  the  march  must  be  a  creative 
society.  The  times  are  always  changing. 
New  ways  of  making  a  living  and  of  act- 
ing out  the  drama  or  life  are  invented. 
New  wants  arise,  and  new  methods  of 


we  need  today  is  unbiased  creatlTe^ 
swers  to  speciflc  situations,  rather  thu 
womout  carpings  over  what  has  ben 
done,  or  has  not  been  done,  in  the  cS 
Too  much  energy  is  being  expended* 
objections  based  on  history  rather  th«« 
on  the  needs  of  today. 

The  problems   of  the  new  age  Tin 
enormously    from    naUon    to    nation 
From  a  distance,  it  is  not  always  poaiible 
to  identify  the  crucial  problem.   inUtla 
America,  for  instance,  history  seem  ta 
suggest  that  land  distribution,  couDled 
with  rapid  industrlallzaUon,  is  the  viUl 
need.     The    Alliance    for    Progress  at- 
tempts   to    promote    those   ends.    But 
progress  In  that  direction  is  slow  and 
uncertain.    Perhaps  in  time  it  win  be- 
come more  rapid.    We  have  difllcultj  in 
imagining  a  modem  nation  in  vhidi 
there  is  not  equality  of  opportunitj  and 
high   Industrial   activity.     But  possOdy 
something  more  fundamental  may  need 
to  be  attacked  before  we  can  hope  to 
reach  such  a  goal.     The  President  o( 
Nicaragua  recently  stated  that  the  wayi 
of  doing  things,  whether  they  are  polit- 
ical, economic,  or  otherwise,  which  n^rm 
logical  in  the  United  States  may  not 
necessarily  be  applicable  In  his  couatiy. 
Again,  in  the  Congo,  the  policy  advocated 
by  the  United  Nations  Insists  on  forcible 
union  of  the  various  subdivisions.    Be- 
fore that  policy  can  lead  to  political  ita- 
bllity  and  economic  progress,  it  must  be 
adopted  by  the  Congolese  as  their  on 
policy.    There  must  be  doubt  that  it  on 
be  imposed  from  without 

All  of  this  is  a  way  of  saying  tt»t 
creativity  must  be  a  homegrown  prod- 
uct Help  from  the  outside — yes.  But 
the  plan  itself  must  be  native  to  its  en- 
vironment, and  the  help  must  confom 
to  the  needs  that  are  realized  locally.  In 
the  case  of  seriously  underdeveloped  ns- 
tions,  creativity  may  indeed  be  a  dor- 
mant force.  In  such  a  situation,  tte 
problem  of  the  nation  which  means  to 
help,  and  not  to  govern.  Is  to  find  aaau 
way  to  spark  and  inflame  the  k>Gal 
genius  of  self -improvement. 

Turning  to  the  nations  with  whidi  ire 
were  so  closely  associated  during  and 
after  the  war,  their  present  divergiiir 
points  of  view  surely  marks  a  nascent 
flow  of  national  creativity.  At  last  tbv 
feel  reasonably  free  from  external  dis- 
aster. Each  is  attacking  its  most  acute 
Internal  problem  in  Its  own  way.  Iti 
self-reliance  calls  for  approval,  and  not 
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for  apprehension.  The  family  of  nations 
Is  growing  up.  Its  members  are  capable 
of  looking  after  themselves  in  many 
ways;  guidance  and  control  are  both  un- 
necessary and  irritating.  De  Gaulle  may 
be  an  irritant  to  the  United  States,  but 
prance's  policy  is  creative  and  construc- 
tive for  the  first  time  in  years.  Progress 
and  stability  are  becoming  norms  in  a 
nation  which  has  been  hampered  by  m- 
dedsion  and  decline  since  the  days  of 
Napoleon. 

The  necessary  corollary  is  that  the 
United  States  may  now  turn  its  atten- 
tkHi  more  closely  to  domestic  problems. 
We  have  borne  too  long  the  burden  of 
the  world  upon  our  shoulders.   A  news 
ooaimentator  notes  with  approval  the 
thoughtful  opinions  on  international  re- 
Istionships  expressed  by  the  students  of 
eight  large  American  universities  which 
he  had  surveyed,  and  one  of  them  was 
West    Virginias.       "Washington,"     the 
students  say,  "must  relinquish  the  mes- 
dsnic  role,"  "must  get  rid  of  the  'holier- 
than-thou'   attitude."     Conditions   call 
for  a  thorough  examination  of  all  oiu- 
foreign  policies  and  programs  to  deter- 
mine which  are  valid  and  useful  in  a  new 
age.     As   our    responsibilities   overseas 
lessen,  time  and  money  and  energy  will 
be  set  free  to  revitalize  our  own  economy 
and  to  serve  our  own  national  interests. 
It  is  time  to  set  an  altered  course.    Along 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  must  display  creative  activity  in 
fashioning  for  itself  a  future  commensu- 
rate with  its  resources  and  capabiUties. 
It  is  within  our  power  to  do  a  great 
deal  if  we  have  the  vision  and  determina- 
tion.   Defense  of  our  own  Nation  and, 
ao  far  as  it  may  be  needed,  defense  of  the 
free  world  must  remain  a  major  preoc- 
cupation.   But  new  methods  of  defense 
do  make  it  possible  to  abandon  some  of 
our  expensive  military  operations  over- 
seas, thereby  helping  to  reduce  an  un- 
favorable balance  of  trade.    It  is  hardly 
Docessary    to    enumerate    the    domestic 
problems  which  demand  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness.     A  most  vexing  one  is 
Communist  infiltration  in  Cuba  and  in 
Utin  America.    Russian  military  forces 
in  Cuba  constitute  a  festering  sore.    Few 
Americans  believe  they  pose  an  immedi- 
ate threat.    No  one  wants  to  rescind  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.     Yet  military  action 
might  trigger  another  universal  war.    Up 
to  the  present  time.  Latin  American  sen- 
timent would  not  favor  the  use  of  force. 
On  the  contrary,  oxu-  Latin  American 
friends  would  regard  it  as  unwarranted 
interference  and  an  exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can imperialism.    To  devise  a  plan  that 
would  remove  Conmiunist  influence  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  an  act 
of  superior  creativity.     Clearly,  proce- 
dures that  would  have  been  appropriate 
60  years  ago  are  not  the  right  answers 
now.   Today  there  is  doubt  that  the  "Re- 
member  the    Maine"    uproar    was    the 
wisest  possible  course  even  then. 

The  problem  of  finding  employment 
for  millions  of  adult  Americans  and  the 
millions  more  who  are  entering  the  labor 
market  each  year  is  a  more  serious  one 
tMn  is  fully  realized.  Discussion  of 
nlmulating  the  economy  is  somehow  a 
deluding  exercise.  It  does  not  pinpoint 
we  crucial  problem.    We  must  find  Jobs 
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for  would-be  workers.  Otherwise,  we 
leave  the  door  wide  open  for  commu- 
nism, not  only  in  Latin  America,  but  in 
the  United  States.  It  Is  reported  that 
only  75  percent  of  our  citizens  share 
the  blessings  of  our  supposedly  affluent 
society.  The  other  25  percent  are  either 
unemployed  or  underemployed.  Full 
employment  of  this  25  percent  would 
produce  a  boom  in  economic  activity 
never  before  achieved.  The  idealistic 
impulses  of  the  Nation  must  be  turned 
loose  by  some  creative  action  hitherto 
not  invented. 

Scarcely  less  dangerous  is  the  star- 
tling increase  of  crime  and  violence 
throughout  the  Nation.  Widespread 
poverty  and  the  frustration  rising  from 
unemployment  have  been  used  as  an 
excuse  for  this  condition.  Lawlessness 
is  not  justified  by  economic  plight.  The 
real  culprits  are  collapse  of  character  and 
the  decay  of  public  and  private  integrity. 
Common  moraUty  is  an  indispensable 
characteristic  of  a  vigorous  society.  In 
this  age  of  almost  universal  greed  and 
loss  of  moral  sensitiveness,  government 
on  all  levels  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
injunction  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
preserve  morality  as  the  most  precious 
jewel  in  our  heritage. 

Many  of  the  social  ills  of  our  time  are 
placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the  schools. 
They  are  being  charged  with  failure  to 
prepare  young  people  morally,  emotion- 
ally and  vocationally  for  the  age  in  which 
they  live.  A  public  school  education  for 
everybody  is  a  concept  with  no  more 
than  half-century  of  history  behind  it. 
To  demand  that  the  schools  inspire  every 
youngster  with  the  will  to  succeed,  to 
equip  him  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills,  and  then  to  find  an  active 
place  for  him  in  society  is  a  large  order. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  believe 
that  it  can  be  done,  given  adequate 
resources  of  money  and  personnel. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  acute  problems 
which  have  been  neglected  during  the 
years  of  crisis  and.  being  neglected,  have 
accumulated.     The  new  tum  In  world 
affairs  reUeves  us  from  the  pressure  of 
devoting  a  major  part  of  our  energy  to 
areas  outside  our  national  boundaries. 
We    cannot    govern    the    world    If    we 
would — and  we  have  no  such  ambition. 
Each  nation  in  the  world  must  go  Its  own 
way.  and  each  nation  is  in  the  process 
of  deciding  what  that  way  will  be.     It 
is  our  duty  to  do  the  same.    This  Is  not 
a  policy  of  isolation.    We  are  vitally  con- 
cerned   with    what    goes    on    elsewhere, 
whether  politically,  economically  or  cul- 
turally.   That  interest  must  be  express- 
ed in  cooperation,  indeed  in  competition. 
We  are  prepared  to  welcome,  even  to 
promote,  rivalries  in  using  national  re- 
sources and  energy  in  ways  most  likely 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  well-being 
everywhere.     In  all  things  for  the  good 
of  mankind  we  will  cooperate,  always 
with  full  recognition  of  our  own  inter- 
ests along  with  that  of  others.    Candor 
requires  us  to  state  clearly  and  unequiv- 
ocally what  courses  we  intend  to  take 
In  individual  cases,  so  that  no  one  can 
misunderstand.    Positive  attitudes  in  ex- 
ternal affairs,  and  creative  attacks  on 
domestic  needs  are  the  possibilities  made 
available  to  us  by  what  has  been  hap- 


pening in  the  world  since  that  day  in 
October  of  1962. 

A  serious  impediment  to  the  considera- 
tion of  new  and  creative  plans  for  a  new 
age  is  the  universal  fear  of  Inconsistency. 
Those  who  help  to  mold  public  opinion 
and  those  who  must  put  programs  into 
action  feel  that  they  are  irrevocably 
committed  to  a  course  which  they  have 
supported  in  the  past.  Politicians  espe- 
cially are  burdened  with  this  frightful 
incubus.  To  such  as  feel  this  burden, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  that  real  Incon- 
sistency lies  in  adhering  to  methods 
and  programs  that  are  no  longer  valid. 
The  essence  of  creativity  is  a  disposition 
to  abandon  the  old  and  embrace  the  new 
when  the  situation  changes.  Whether 
it  is  in  business  or  labor,  in  education, 
or  in  the  various  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, progress  lies  In  continuous  reevalu- 
ation  of  conditions  as  they  arise.  We 
are  going  to  Uve  in  the  future,  not  the 
past.  True  consistency  consists  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  of  a  new  age  with 
new  solutions,  even  though  they  may 
differ  radically  from  those  which  were 
so  appealing  in  situations  which  are  past 
and  gone. 


TO  MAKE  FOOD,  DRUG  AND  COS- 
METIC ACT  APPLICABLE  TO  CIG- 
ARETTES AND  OTHER  SMOKING 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  which  woidd  amend 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  make  that  act  applicable  to  cigar- 
ettes and  other  smoking  products.  Since 
this  legislation.  If  enacted,  would  impose 
some  me£isiu-e  of  Federal  control  over  a 
$7  billion  industry.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  few  words  in  its  behalf  at  the  outset 
of  what  is  likely  to  become  a  long  and 
heated  debate. 

My  colleagues  may  wonder  why  I  have 
taken  up  this  particular  cudgel,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  entitled  to  know.  As  a 
parent  I  have  viewed  with  some  concem 
two  developments  of  recent  years.  First. 
I  have  read  the  reports  issued  by  our 
Nation's  leading  medical  authorities  tes- 
tifying to  the  harmful,  and  in  fact  dead- 
ly, effects  of  cigarette  smoking;  secondly, 
I  have  observed  the  increasing  tempo  of 
advertising  in  all  media  designed  to  lure 
young  people  into  the  use  of  cigarettes. 

Last  fall  constituents  suggested  to  me 
that  some  limitation  be  made  on  radio 
and  television  advertising  of  cigarettes, 
beer  and  such  products.  The  thought 
was  that,  if  commercials  for  these  prod- 
ucts were  restricted  to  late  evening  hours, 
children  might  not  be  corrupted  by  them. 
While  exploring  this  possibility  I  put 
a  question  on  the  subject  in  a  question- 
naire mailed  to  my  district,  and  56  per- 
cent of  my  respondents  said  they  would 
approve   such   legislation.     However,   I 
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have  not  yet  introduced  such  a  bill  be- 
cause my  study  indicates  it  might  be  both 
ineffective  and  discriminatory.  I  find 
that  children  are  likely  to  be  watching 
television  or  listening  to  the  radio  at 
almost  any  hour.  Furthermore,  such 
legislation  would  leave  magazines,  news- 
papers, billboards  and  other  media  free 
to  carry  the  same  sensuous  and  alluring 
commercials  they  carry  today  for  these 
products. 

Out  of  this  experience,  however.  I  have 
learned  how  powerful  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry is.  Merely  by  asking  a  question, 
without  Introducing  legislaUon  or  even 
Indicating  what  my  position  was,  I  was 
made  the  target  of  a  vehement  attack 
by  a  west  coast  advertising  magazine 
which  asked  how  America's  children 
were  going  to  be  protected  from  Con- 
gressmen such  as  Mr.  Udaix.  Radio  and 
television  people  around  the  country 
wrote  me,  sent  me  telegrams,  and  let  me 
know  that  they  were  not  going  to  take 
any  reduction  in  their  cigarette  adver- 
tising revenues  without  a  fight. 

I  find  this  rather  frightening.     We  are 
living  presumably  in  the  age  of  science. 
Science  has  told  us  In  emphatic  terms 
that  cigarette  smoking  is  taking  a  ter- 
rible toll  In  our  society  and  yet  we  are 
told  we  must  do  nothing  to  upset  the 
Industry  that  Is  responsible  for  this  toll. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  deaths  from  coronary 
artery  disease  are  traceable  to  cigarette 
smoking.    The  American  Cancer  Socie^ 
tells  us  that  among  men  who  smoke  2 
packs  a  day,  more  than  25  times  as  many 
die  of  lung  cancer  than  those  who  do  not 
smoke  at  all.    The  UJ3.  Public  Health 
Service  says  that  the  death  rate  among 
persons  who  have  smoked  Is  32  percent 
greater  than  for  persons  who  have  never 
smoked  and  that  among  cigarette  smok- 
ers the  ratio  of  deaths  from  cancer  is 
approximately    10   times   that  of  non- 
smokers. 

I  am  aware  that  the  huge  tobacco  In- 
dustry has  hired  its  own  scientists  to  try 
to  counter  these  demonstrated  facts,  but 
they  are  wasting  their  money  until  they 
direct  their  efforts  toward  their  product 
Itself,  and  not  just  Its  Image. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  said  last  year: 

The  ever-increasing  evidence  Unking  cig- 
arette smoking  with  limg  cancer,  pulmonary 
diseases,  cardlovaflcular  dlaeases,  and  so 
forth,  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  California 
Medical  Association,  acting  on  a  report 
from  its  Commission  on  Cancer,  voted 
to  take  steps  on  a  statewide  basis  to  pub- 
licize, particularly  in  schools  and  homes, 
the  harmful  effects  of  cigarette  smoking. 

All  right,  what  business  is  this  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States?  Ob- 
viously, we  are  not  going  to  pass,  and  I 
do  not  advocate,  a  law  to  stop  people  from 
smoking.  I  am  sure  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  smokers.  How- 
ever, our  Nation  Is  faced  with  a  most 
serious  public  health  problem  In  the  in- 
creasing use  of  cigarettes.  As  of  1960  the 
annual  consumption  of  cigarettes  In  this 
country  was  at  the  rate  of  4.000  cigarettes 
for  every  adult  American.  Through  the 
enticing  efforts  of  the  advertising  indus- 
try this  number  is  steadily  growing,  par- 
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the  obvious  targets  of  the  sensuous  ap- 
peals we  see  and  hear  every  day  every- 
where we  go  in  this  country. 

I  fully  expect  the  tobcuxo  industry  will 
resist  this  proposal  with  all  the  power  at 
Its  command.  However.  I  doubt  that  this 
huge  industry  can  forever  expect  to  re- 
main Immune  from  the  scrutiny  that  so 
clearly  is  indicated  by  abundant  scien 
tific  evidence  now  available. 
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In  80  doing,  and  for  reaaona  fc«<^ 
only  to  them,  they  apparently  tJS?*" 
preclude  full  discussion  of  their  SD* 
ment  in  the  House  of  RepreseiSJJz: 
and  in  Its  duly  constituted  c^^£^ 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  this  haaZT 


presently  has  authority  to  limit  the  nico- 
tine content  of  food,  particularly  as  it 
might  show  up  through  its  industrial  use 
in  insecticides.  The  FDA  permits  nico- 
tine to  be  present  as  a  residue  in  food 
only  to  the  extent  of  2  parts  of  nicotine  to 
1  million  parts  of  food.  Compare  this 
stringent  limitation  with  the  quanUty  of 
nicotine  that  enters  the  human  body 
through  cigarette  smok^— not  2  parts  in 
a  million  but  12,000  parts  in  a  million 

Is  this  right?  Is  It  right  that  we  place 
a  limitation  on  the  poisons  c<Hitained  In 
food  products  but  totally  ignore  the  same 
poisons  in  smoking  products?  I  dont  be- 
lieve it  is,  and  I  have  introduced  this  bill 
today  to  correct  a  serious  defect  in  our 
food  and  drug  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  my  reasons  for 
introducing  this  legislation,  and  I  now 
await  the  impending  onslaught  from  the 
tobacco  Indiistry. 


The  Pood   and   Drug  Administration     to  show  how  the  othPr  i^«^®"*  *«^ 
esentlv  ha.  auth«H.v ..  u^.  ...  „<..      osten^bly  con«fv^^n  SSlSTlS?' 

naUon  but  developed  In  a  peculiar  ««i' 

fashion,  proposes:  ""*•** 

To  overrule  the  will  of  the  Congnm 

To  cause  the  United  SUtes  to  wS^ 

at    least    partially— on    a    commiSlI 

made  some  17  years  ago.      ^~y*««t 

To  Jeopardize  the  payment  of  the  ^l 

ance  due  on  war  damage  claims  awuZl 

by   the   United   SUtes   to  some  mm! 

Filipino  claimants.  "^ 

To     provide     a     moltlmilllon-AJw. 

handout  to  the  Philippine  GovemmSu 

all  under  the  guise  of  correctingiSn^ 

which  cannot,  which  will  not  be^T 

rected  In  this  manner. 

If  anything  can  subvert  the  wvA. 
ings  of  our  national  legislature  and.  ta 
the  process,  leave  a  lasting  blemlshiZ 
the  conscience  of  this  body.  It  Is  mZ 
tills  ill-conceived  and  Irresponsibly^, 
cuted  action  of  the  other  body. 

In  fairness  to  the  taxpayers  of  flie 
United  States  who  stand  to  lose  tie  te 
$20  million  If  the  Senate  amendmodZ 
enacted «— «•■ 

In  fairness  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Congress — especially  of  the  194  Uem- 
bers  of  this  House  who  voted  for  tte 
Philippine  RehabUitatlon  Act  Amo^ 
ments  of  1962.  In  fairness  to  the  md 
name  and  faith  of  the  United  Statn  e( 
America — the  full  story  of  this  leglaiap 
tlon  must  be  retold  once  again. 

As  one  who  has  been  directly  •■». 
elated  with  this  legislation  during  tbi 
past  3  years— and  maligned  In  the  prae- 
ess — I  shall  attempt  to  tell  that  stey. 

I  shall  tell  It  from  the  official  doca^ 
ments  of  the  Congress — includliy  the 
hearings  and  the  reports  of  the  oQmt 
body  which  I  presume  are  read  by  tin 
Members  of  that  body. 

I  believe  that  my  presentation  «■ 
fully  support  what  I  have  Just  said  i 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  at  the 
time  point  the  way  to  cleaning  up  (t 
abuses  which  that  amendment  win  leave 
virtually  untouched. 


THE  PHTUFPINE  WAR  DAMAGE 
CLAIMS  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  certain  corre- 
spondence and  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is   there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  work- 
ing  behind   closed    doors,    without    the 
benefit  of  an  open,  public  hearing,  and  in 
an  apparent  frenzy,  two  separate  com- 
mittees of  the  other  body  acted  last  week 
to  amend  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  Amendments  of  1962 — a  law  which 
was  studied  for  over  2  years,  voted  upon, 
reconsidered,   and   finally  approved  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

This  decision  to  amend  the  1962  law 
by  handing  over  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, first.  $73  million  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  and  second,  the 
responsibility  for  discharging  our  Na- 
tion's debt  to  some  86.000  Filipino  claim- 
ants, was  considered  today  by  the  Senate. 
This  precipitous  decision  on  legislation 
which  has  aroused  not  only  nationwide 
but  international  controversy,  will  lead 
any  sensible  person  to  conclude  that  the 
other  body  has  acted — to  say  the  least — 
with  unseemly  haste. 

What  Is  even  more  peculiar  is  the 
method  used  by  a  group  of  certainly  hon- 
orable and  influential  Members  of  that 
body  to  impose  their  personal  convictions 
upon  the  entire  Congress. 

Instead  of  following  an  orderly,  estab- 
lished legislative  procedure,  they  ducked 
full  discussion  of  their  amendment  by 
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The  matter  before  us  began  with  tbt 
Philippine  RehabUitaUon  Act  of  194S- 
or.  actually,  with  World  War  n  whkk 
motivated  its  enactment 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  not  an  Independeat 
nation  during  World  War  n.  They  wm 
the  possession,  and  the  ward,  of  tlw 
United  States.  Our  country,  therefon. 
had  and  has  a  special  relationship,  wd 
a  special  obligation,  to  the  Fillplnos- 
an  obligation  lesser,  to  be  sure,  than  oar 
responsibilities  to  our  own  UjS.  dtimm, 
but  certainly  much  greater  than  our  oi^ 
ligations  to  citizens  of  any  foreign,  Ind^ 
pendent  nation. 

In     acknowledging     this     obllgatk^ 
President  Roosevelt,  in  wartime  dedara- 
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H(flg.  and  the  Congress,  in  passing  the 
^jjolppiDe  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946, 
Lninltted  the  United  States  to  compen- 
27lndividuals  in  the  Phlllppmes  for 
t^rt  of  the  damage  which  they  sustained 
jr»  result  of  World  War  H. 

Xbls  damage,  according  to  official 
leoords,  was  visited  upon  the  Phlllppmes 
m  three  stages:  In  the  course  of  the 
Japanese  Invasion,  during  the  Japanese 
oecupation.  and,  finally  during  the  cam- 
paign which  saw  the  Japanese  driven 
out  of  the  islands. 

The  "scorched  earth"  policy  of  the 
jgpADCse  Invaders  was  responsible  for  a 
lood  part  of  the  damage.  But  the  bulk 
^  it.  according  to  the  testimony  pre- 
jented  In  1946  before  the  House  Com- 
Bijttec  on  Insiilar  Affairs  by  Hon.  Paul 
f.  iicNutt.  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippine  Islands — pages  11  to  12  of 
Qie  b«uings — was  Inflicted  by  American 
bombing  planes,  by  U.S.  artillery  fire, 
lod  by  other  forms  of  combat  Involved  In 
driving  the  Japanese  invaders  out  of 
tbe  Philippines. 

1b0  U.S.  commitment  to  compensate 
the  Plllplnos  for  part — 75  percent — of 
the  war  damage  was  embodied  in  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946 — 
u  act  approved  before  I.  and  before 
Boit  of  the  Members  of  this  House  were 
elected  to  Congress. 

In  sections  102(a)  and  104(a),  the 
1N6  act  clearly  established  two  prin- 
ciples which  Eire  placed  m  Jeopardy  by 
the  Senate  amendment: 

Tbe  first  was  that  the  United  States 
eonmltted  Itself  to  pay  war  damage 
compensation  directly  to  Individuals  In 
tbeWilllpplnes:  and  the  second  was  that 
the  crtent  of  this  compensation  should 
be  equivalent  to  75  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  approved  claims. 
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DOCcKorrATioif  or  congressional  nmirr 
With  respect  to   the  first  orinclple 

lectkm  102(a)  of  the  1946  act  states  ex- 

pUdtly  thatr— 

OwnpitfiMtlon  ahaU  be  payable  to  quaUfled 
pmoQi  having,  on  December  7,  1941  (Phll- 
^ptae  time),  and  continuously  to  and  In- 
dBdtof  the  time  of  loss  or  damage,  an  In- 
Mthle  Interest  aa  owner,  mortagee,  lien 
W*r.  or  pledgee  In  such  property  so  lost 
erdnsaged. 

Tbe  1946  act  did  not  consUtute,  there- 
ftw,  a  commitment  to  the  Philippine 
Mtkm  as  a  whole,  or  to  Its  Government. 
B  was  an  outright  commitment  to  indl- 
ynal  Ptllptnog  whose  properties  were 
*«tPoyed  or  lost  during  the  war. 

With  respect  to  the  second  principle 
JKtlon  102(a)  of  the  1946  act  provides 
ttst  "In  case  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  claims  which  would  be  payable  to 
ttj  one  claimant  under  the  foregoing 
^<>vlalons  exceeds  $500,  the  aggregate 
">ount  of  the  claims  approved  In  favor 
Of  such  claimant  shall  be  reduced  by  25 
per  centum  of  the  excess  over  $500." 

Section  104(a)  of  the  same  act,  which 
«tlt  with  the  manner  in  which  pay- 
■Otts  were  to  be  made  to  claimants, 
•Med  a  further  provision  which  reads: 

J^*^  ^*^^  **•  P**<>  «^«"  approTwl 
?_  "**  Commlaalon  or  iU  authorized  rep- 
■■otatlves,  and  on  account  of  each  claim 
"Wroved  the  Commission  may  make  Im- 
■JWe  payment  of  (1)  so  much  of  the  ap- 
^^  wnoont  of  the  claim  aa  does  not  ex- 
"«  Ave  hundred  dollars  or  one  thousand 
cix ilO 


Phmpplne  peooB,  plus  (2)  such  percentage, 
not  In  excess  of  60  per  centum  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  approved  amoimt  of  the 
claim  aa  the  (Commission  shall  make  ap- 
plicable to  all  approved  daUns,  due  con- 
alderatlon  having  been  given  to  the  total 
funds  avalUble  for  distribution.  After  the 
time  for  filing  claims  has  expired,  the  c:k>m- 
mlsslon  shaU  determine  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  further  payment 
of  claims.  Such  funds  shaU  be  appUed  pro 
rata  toward  the  payment  of  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  amounu  authorised  to  be 
paid  pursuant  to  section  102  of  this  tlUe. 

Did  the  Congress.  In  enacting  this  law, 
intend  to  pay  75  percent  of  the  approved 
claims  even  if  the  $400  mlUlon  originally 
appropriated  proved  insufficient  for  this 
purpose?    Some  parts  of  the  record  are 
not  clear  on  this  question.    This  point 
Is  open  to  debate  if  we  consider  only  the 
legislative  history  of  the  original   1946 
Act.    Some  exchanges,  however,  during 
the  House  hearings  in  1946  on  that  leg- 
islation—pages  74  to  75  of  the  hearing 
of  March    1,    1946 — a   provision   in   the 
House  report— page   32,   House   Report 
1921,    79th    Congress,    2d   session— and 
some   exchanges  on   the  floor  of   the 
House— pages  3442  to  3443  Concrission- 
AL  Record.  1946— indicate  clearly  that  It 
was  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  en- 
tire 75  percent  of  approved  claims  should 
be  paid. 

The  fact  remains  that  In  our  Ameri- 
can system,  the  full  meaning  and  Intent 
of  a  given  law  is  not  always  crystal-clear 
from  the  start.  Frequently,  it  evolves 
gradually— through  administrative  In- 
terpretations, through  Judicial  decisions 
and  through  darl^rlng  legislative' 
amendments. 

Furthermore,  where  our  commitments 
to  others  are  concerned,  we  should  and 
we  do  pay  attention  to  how  we  communi- 
cate our  Intent  to  them,  and  how  they 
Interpret  It. 

Viewed  from  this  angle.  In  Its  entirety 
the  record  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1946  throws  further  light  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Filipino  claimants. 

It  Is  a  fact,  for  Instance,  that  a  XJB 
Government  form— PWDC  Form  4o' 
dated  April  1948— devised  and  printed 
by  an  instrumentality  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment, and  mailed  out  by  a  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment commission  to  each  and  every 
Filipino  claimant  who  had  an  Initial 
pasrment  coming  on  his  claim.  Indicated 
expUcltly  that  these  claimants  would  re- 
ceive full  75  percent  of  their  claim 
awards. 

This  form  had  three  entries  of  par- 
Ucular  significance.    They  were  labeled : 
"Amount  of  the  claim  approved." 
"Amount  due  this  payment." 
"Amount  to  be  paid." 
The  last  two  entries— "Amount  due 
this    payment"    and    "Amount    to    be 
paid"— added  up  to  75  percent  of  each 
approved  claim  over  $500. 

Each  qualified  Filipino  claimant  was 
told  explicitly,  therefore,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  the  three  Commissioners  of 
the  U.S.  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission—he was  told  in  pesos  and  cen- 
tavos — that  he  was  going  to  receive  the 
fuU  75  percent  of  his  award  over  and 
above  the  initial  $500. 

This  was  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was  taken  as  such. 
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This  was  a  pledge  which  was  made  17 
years  ago. 

The  Filipino  claimants  have  not  re- 
ceived the  fuU  75  percent  of  their  claim 
awards.  According  to  the  "Final  Report 
of  the  U.S.  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission," page  4— and  this  information 
was  subsequently  confirmed  during  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  They  received  the  first  $500 
plus  52 '/2  percent  of  the  award  made  to 
them  over  and  above  this  initial  $500 
And  then  the  money — $400  mUUon— ran 
out. 

And  some  86,000  Filipino  claimants  are 
still  waiting  for  us  to  bve  up  to  our 
pledge. 

But  the  Filipino  claimants  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  an  outstanding  obligation 
which  should  be  settled. 

The  PhUipplne  Government— and  two 
US.  administrations — the  Elsenhower 
administration  and  the  Kennedy  admln- 
istratlon- took  the  very  same  position 
on  this  issue. 

The  US.  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission, at  that  time  in  no  disrepute  be- 
fore disbanding,  recommended  that  addi- 
tional funds  be  appropriated  to  settle 
the  balance  outstanding  on  these  claims. 

WHKRX  Dm  THX  mXA  WOK  THX  lesS  UECISUITION 

coicxraoMT 

The  facts  which  I  have  outlined  are  a 
matter  of  public  record  and  show  clearly 
that  at  the  time  when  the  UJB.  Philip- 
pine War  Claims  Commission  completed 
its  work  in  1951  because  the  funds  ap- 
propriated were  depleted,  the  United 
States  had  an  unfulfilled  commitment 
to  some  86.000  Filipino  claimants. 

The  Commission  thought  so.  and  rec- 
ommended that  additional  funds  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  to  settie 
those  claims. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  shared 
that  f  eeUng— but  the  Korean  war  made 
prior  claims  on  our  national  resources, 
and  these  claims  were  put  aside. 

What  caused  the  Congress,  a  few  years 
later,  to  revive  Its  Interest  In  this  mat- 
ter? Did  this  occur  only  because  of  the 
activities  of  one  or  more  lobbyists— or 
were  there  other  reasons  for  the  renewed 
interest  in  the  Philippine  war  damage 
claims  legislation? 

Let  us  again  look  at  the  record. 

Perhaps  the  best  direct  quotation 
that  I  can  give,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
source  of  energy  which  propelled  this 
legislation  to  its  ultimate  enactment  In 
1962  came  from  the  gentleman  whose  in- 
tegrity has  been  recognized  by  the  Re- 
publicans as  weU  as  by  the  Democrats. 

I  am  referring  to  Secretary  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  who  has  served  our  coimtry  with 
distinction  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration and  now  serves  with  equal  hon- 
or In  the  Kennedy  administration. 

Appearing  in  an  executive  session  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East 
and  the  Pacific  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  February  25.  1960. 
and  replying  to  a  direct  question  on  this 
point  from  me.  Mr.  Dillon,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  had  this  to  say: 

Tbe  initial  Idea  to  make  a  $78  mllUon 
payment  came  from  the  State  Department. 
when  we  had  •  •  •  when  the  Plllplnos  wer» 
talking  to  us  about  aU  the  varloiis  claims. 
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It  flrat  came  up  at  the  time  President  Oarcla 
was  here  and  this  wa«  one  of  a  number  of 
claims  which  was  put  forward  by  him  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  visit  here.  At  that  time 
we  told  them  •  •  •  we  would  look  Into  them 
all,  and  we  felt  there  might  be  some  merit 
in  this  particular  one  that  had  to  do  with 
war  damage  payments.  Therefore  we  looked 
Into  It  and  decided  there  was  some  merit 
and  we  had  a  whole  series  of  discussions 
Jointly  with  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

For  those  whose  memory  for  detail  meiy 
not  be  too  perfect.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  for  the  record  that  President  Garcia 
visited  the  United  States  from  June  16 
to  June  26,  1958 — some  time  before  I  in- 
troduced the  legislation  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  1962. 

Secretary  Dillon  had  some  further 
things  to  say  on  this  subject. 

He  said  that  the  U.S.  Treasury  c<Mn- 
puted  "the  figures  of  what  is  still  owed"— 
and  I  repeat  his  words,  "what  is  still 
owed" — and  arrived  at  the  figure  of  $73 
million. 

He  said  further,  and  I  quote  him  again, 
that  the  United  States'  obligation  "really 
flows  to  the  citizens  of  the  Pliilippines 
who  suffered  these  damages." 

And  he  said,  finally,  that  the  Philip- 
pine Oovemment  haul  indicated  to  the 
United  States  that  it  was  not  in  favor  of 
receiving  a  lump-sum  settlement  for 
these  claims,  with  an  offset  for  the  $24 
million  which  their  country  was  in  ar- 
rears under  the  Romulo-Snyder  agree- 
ment, because — and  I  quote  him  again — 
because  "the  first  commitment  was  a 
commitment  to  certain  citizens  and  the 
other  Is  an  intergovernmental  agree- 
ment" 

The  record  of  the  executive  hearings 
from  which  I  quoted  is  available  for  in- 
spection in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Far  East  Subcommittee  hearing. 
February  25. 1960. 

Even  prior  to  the  hearing  attended  by 
Secretary  Dillon,  I  had  been  approached 
by  the  executive  branch  regarding  the 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 

I  participated  in  some  of  the  discus- 
sions with  President  Garcia  in  1958. 

During  1958  and  1959.  State  Depart- 
ment officials,  including  the  then  n.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Philippines,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  E.  Bohlen.  called  on  me  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  getting  action 
on  legislation  to  settle  this  matter. 

And  on  August  4. 1959.  the  IDepartment 
of  State  issued  a  lengthy  press  release  on 
this  subject 

Under  permission  granted  I  insert  the 
text  of  that  press  release  in  the  Rccoro 
at  this  point. 


Unttd  Statu  Rxplus  to  Philippinx 
Omnibus  Cuoms 

The  United  States  today  tepUed  to  the 
PhUlppLne  Oovemment's  omnibus  claims. 
The  reply  was  contained  In  a  note  handed 
to  Philippine  Ambassador  Oarloe  P.  Romulo 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  The  note 
also  replied  to  Philippine  claims  presented 
separately  regarding  VS.  coconut  oil  and 
sugar  processing  taxes. 

The  Acting  Secretary  presented  to  Ambas- 
sador Rom\ilo  a  check  for  $33,863,751  repre- 
senting final  satisfaction  of  the  Philippine 
claim,  arising  from  the  revaluation  of  the  dol- 
lar In  1934. 


The  claims  of  the  Philippine  Oovemment 
to  which  the  note  replies  were  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  during  the  period  Jan- 
uary-AprU  1966.  Since  then  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  most  exhaxostlve  and  sym- 
pathetic study  by  the  agencies  concerned,  as 
a  resiUt  of  which  the  United  States  has  In- 
formed the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  that: 

1.  The  U.S.  Ooveriunent  will,  at  the  next 
regular  session  of  the  Congress  and  In  con- 
nection with  the  legislative  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  request  appropriate  legislation  en- 
abling the  settlement  of  the  Philippine  claim 
for  payment  of  additional  war  damage  com- 
pensation In  accordance  with  the  Philippine 
RehablUUtlon  Act  of  1946  (PubUc  Law  870, 
79th  Cong).  The  amotmt  of  #73  million! 
according  to  the  records  of  the  War  Damage 
Commission,  reflecte  the  stotutory  maximum 
of  such  unpaid  private  claims  authorlaed  by 
the  Philippine  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1946. 

2.  The  United  States  Is  prepared  to  discuss 
In  detail  with  the  Philippine  Government 
possible  adjustments  of  the  amount  owed  by 
the  Philippines  under  the  Rssaulo-Snyder 
agreement  of  November  6,  1960. 

8.  In  view  of  the  fragmentary  and  general 
nature  of  evidence  submitted  in  support  of 
the  Philippine  claim  for  relmbtirsement  of 
expenses  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
Recovered  Personnel  Division,  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  consider  any  further  evi- 
dence In  support  of  the  claim  that  the 
Philippine  Government  might  wish  to  make 
available. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  13  claims 
formally  presented    by  the   Philippine  Eco- 
nomic Mission  of  1966  and  the  2  presented 
separately  requesting  refunds  of   the   pay- 
mento  of  the  U5.   coconut  oU   and   sugar 
processing  taxes,  the  United  States  considers 
these  claims  are  Invalid.     The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  examined  exhaustively  all  of  the 
arguments  and  evidence  submitted  in  sup- 
port of  each  of  these  claims.    When  it  con- 
cluded that  it  was  under  no  legal  obligation, 
the  U.S.  Government  further  considered  the 
claims    In    an    effort    to   determine   whether 
there  might  exist  any  basis  for  their  ap- 
proval  as  a   matter   of  equity.     The   most 
careful  and  sympathetic  study  led  the  United 
States    to   the   conclusion    that  none   of   the 
rejected  claims  warranted  approval  on  this 
basis.    They  have  thus  been  finally  rejected 
The  United  States  has  noted  that  most  of 
the   claims  submitted   deal   with   payments 
to    the    Philippine    veterans    who    served    In 
the  VS.  Armed  Forces  or  as  guerrillas  dur- 
ing World  War  n.     From  the  end  of  that 
war  through   1968  paymento  to  PhUlpplne 
veterans  and  dependents  as  well  as  survivors 
by  the  U.S.  Veterans'  Administration  totaled 
about    evoo    million.      TheM    payments    are 
conunulng.    They  are  made  to  approximate- 
ly 130.000  Individuals  in  the  Philippines  each 
month,  and  currently  amount  to  some  $60 
mlUlon    annually,      in    addition,    payments 
made   by   the   United   States   for   arrears   in 
pay.  redemption   of  guerrUla  ciurency  and 
other  matters,  have  totaled  appproxlmatelv 
$250  million.  ' 

A  list  of  the  claims  is  attached. 

LIST   OF   OMNIBtrS   CUkOtS 

1.  Import  duties  and  other  cxistoms 
charges. 

2.  Claim  under  Executive  Order  No.  22. 

3.  Deductions  from  arrears  in  pay  of  the 
equivalent  of  3  months'  advance  pay. 

4.  Payment  of  arrears  In  pay  to  members 
of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines  who  were 
suspended  from  duty  because  of  criminal 
charges  preferred  against  them. 

6.  Expenses  of  the  Recovered  Personnel 
Division. 

6.  Deductions  for  clothing  issued  upon  re- 
turn to  military  control. 

7.  Deductions  from  arrears  in  pay  on  ac- 
count of  guerrilla  or  emergency  notes  re- 
ceived during  the  Japanese  occupation. 
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8.  Arrears  in  pay  canceled  by  th.  »- 

tant  General  records  depository  aft«»  ^^ 

ous   approval    by    the    Recovered   nli?^ 

Division.  ^  *'«S»B^ 

9.  Deductions  from  arrears  in  oav  n# 
sonnel  who  failed  to  report  to  mlUu^  *"" 
trol  on  or  before  Augiut  15, 194s       ^^  *** 

10.  Arrears  In  pay  under  the  Ulatn.  ^^ 
sons  Act  of  1943.  "*  **• 

11.  Currencies  confiscated  by  .t«,x. 

thorltles  during  World  War  n.        *'~'"»  »». 

13.  Unpaid  quarters  allowances 

13.  Additional  war  damages. 

14.  Erroneous  deductions  of  national  .^ 
Ice  life  Insurance  premiums  from  iirwL!^!^ 
pay.  ~»^»  la 

16.  Dollars  devaluation  (gold  revaln.«w 
claim — 1934).  ""■«* 

16.  Adjustment  of  accounts  uadsr  ♦!.. 
Romulo-Snyder  loan  agreement.  ^^  ^ 

17.  The  case  of  the  PhlUpplne  Armv  m. 
eran  (Service  determinaUon  and  othA>  J!r 
ters).  '-'^  mm>- 

18.  Request  for  refund  of  procesrta.  »«. 
on  Philippine  sugar.  ^^  "* 

19.  Request  for  refund  of  the  j.^ 
processing  tax  on  coconut  oU. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  attentiotto 
a  paragraph  from  the  release  whkfak 
particularly  pertinent: 

The  US.  Government  wUl.  at  the  osxt im. 
ular  session  of  the  Congress  and  In  oaaatT 
tlon  with  the  legislative  program  for  ten 
year  1961,  request  approprUte  leglalstte 
enabling  the  settlement  of  the  PhiUpri^ 
claim  for  payment  of  addlUonal  war  1*"^ 
compensation  in  accordance  with  UmFm! 
Ipplne  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1944  (P«Me 
Law  370,  79th  Cong).  The  amount  of  m 
mUllon.  according  to  the  records  of  tba  «» 
Damage  Commission,  reflects  the  •tstotet 
maximum  of  such  unpaid  private  cklM 
authorized  by  the  Philippine  RehabUitttte 
Act  of  1946.  ^^ 

It  was  because  of  these  developmenti, 
and  acting  in  my  capacity  as  chalman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  bA 
and  the  Pacific,  a  subcommittee  whkh 
has  Jurisdiction  over  matters  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  Philippine  Republic,  thit 
I  sponsored  legislation  dealing  with  tboe 
war  claims  in  the  86th  Congress. 

Basing  my  own  legislation  on  hBk 
which  were  previously  introduced  on 
this  subject  in  the  Congress,  and  ot 
such  incomplete  information  u  m 
then  available  to  me.  I  introduced  HJL 
4311  into  the  86th  Congress  for  the  pur- 
F>ose  of   having  something  upon  wtikh 

our  discussions  with  the  State  Dqwit* 
ment  could  center.  I  did  this  in  mj  »■ 
pacity  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  Introduced  a  revised  bill.  HH.  UTO 
the  following  year,  to  take  account  rf 
new  estimates  and  recommendatloQi 
made  by  the  executive  branch,  and  of 
the  changes  adopted  by  my  subcommit- 
tee. 

Again  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  introduce  this  legislation  as  HJL 
1129  in  the  following  Congress.  The 
State  Department  suggested  certain 
further  changes,  relating  largely  to  ex- 
change rates  and  other  technical  pro- 
visions. My  subcommittee  accepted 
them.  Members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  proposed  furtber 
changes  strengthening  the  conditlooi 
under  which  pasrment  would  be  mide, 
including  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
fees  payable  to  attorneys  representlm 
claimants  from  10  percent  to  5  percent. 
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,jf^ggg     amendments      were      accepted 
ontDifflOUsIy. 

^JclMUi  bill.  Hil.  8617,  was  introduced, 
improved  by  the  Foreign  AfTalrs  Com- 
mittee and  brought  before  the  House. 
Xlie  Bouse  rejected  it  in  the  conviction 
tliAt  the  legislation  should  embody  addi- 
{jjaial  safeguards — primarily  relating  to 
ttie  requirement  of  the  original  1946  law 
tliat  all  payments  had  to  be  invested  in 
tbe  economic  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
nent  of  the  Philippines.  We  added  those 
^(Ciiards  and  another  version  of  this 
jgglsUtion.  H.R.  11721.  was  reintroduced 
^  me  at  the  request  of  the  executive 
\fnDch.  This  version— making  payment 
jljectly  to  claimants — was  passed  by  both 
gooses  of  Congress  and  became  Public 
UV  87-616. 

There  is  another  reason  why  our  sub- 
eammlttee,  regardless  of  party,  preferred 
payments  direct  to  the  claimants  rather 
HMD  In  a  lump  sum  to  the  Philippine 
Oofemment. 

Having  cut  the  standard  10 -percent 
tti  payable  to  American  lawyers  for  alien 
property  claims  collection  to  5  percent 
g  tbls  bill,  we  also  wanted  to  make  cer- 
t^D  that  money  paid  out  by  our  Oovem- 
nmi  actually  was  received  by  the  claim- 
atB  themselves. 

information  of  a  classified  nature  had 
eome   to    our    committee    from    both 
ODkad  States  and  Philippine  sources  to 
the  effect  that  corrupt  elements  in  the 
Phflttipine    Oovemment    at    that    time 
mlgbt  thwart  this  purpose  if  a  limip- 
MB  settlement   of   $73    million,   over 
which  we  had  no  control,  were  handed 
oier.    Since    the   measiu^   was   claims 
legislation,  not  foreign  aid.  we  wanted  to 
te  nre  that  the  individual  Filipino  was 
ptid  and  without  further  government 
tnterrention.    We  wanted  that  recipient 
to  know  where  the  money  came  from 
and  for  what  purpose.   Because  we  prop- 
erty have  no  control  over  foreign  gov- 
ernments, including  the  Philipplnea.  and 
kecaose  we  were   p«ylngr   an  individual 
diM,  we  wanted  to  control  what  hap- 
pened to  the  money.    That  is  an  there 
ni  to  It  then;  that  is  all  there  is  to  It 


sage  of  the  Philippine  War  R«habilita- 
ti<m  Act  was  in  large  measxue  due  to  the 
demand  from  the  press.  Our  Nation's 
newspapers  were  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  ot  i>aylng  the  claims,  and  ot  pay- 
ing them  dhwtly  to  the  claimants.  As 
examples  I  would  like  to  include  here 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times 
Milwaulcee  Journal.  Washincton  Post' 
Washington  Star.  Washington  News! 
New  York  Herald-Tribune,  and  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  in  support  of  the 
legislation. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  11,  1962] 

MlSraEATING    THl    PHn.IPPINKS 

House  defeat  of  a  bill  to  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  remaining  Philippines  war  dam- 
age claims  was  a  foolish  and  indefensible 
act. 

This  Is  money  the  United  SUtes  has  owed 
the  Philippines  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Compensation  for  projjerty  danmged  In  the 
Philippines  by  American  forces  during 
World  War  n  (when  the  islands  were 
American  territory)  was  sanctioned  by  act 
of  Congress  In  194S.  The  amount  later  ap- 
propriated did  not  cover  all  approved  claims, 
and  year  after  year  Congress  has  failed,  as 
the  House  did  on  Wednesday,  to  vote  fxmds 
to  pay  the  remaining  »73  mlUlon  due  despite 
pleas  of  the  State  Department  and  Presi- 
dents Truman.  Elsenhower,  and  Kennedy. 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  U  one  of 
our  stanchest  and  most  Important  allies;  Its 
people  and  governmenU  have  been  consist- 
ently friends  of  the  United  States.  Fili- 
pinos are  Justlflably  dismayed  and  angered 
by  this  repudiation  of  an  acknowledged 
debt.  The  House  vote  denies  to  the  Philip- 
pines funds  that  had  been  counted  on  to 
bolster  efforts  of  the  progressive  new  Maca- 
pagal  administration  to  sptir  the  PhUlpplne 
economy. 

Emanuel  Palaez.  Philippines  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Foreign  Secretary,  characterteed 
the  House  action  as  evidence  that  nhe 
United  States  treats  her  friends  more  shab- 
bily than  those  who  are  not  for  her"  and 
said,  "One  has  to  blackmail  Americans  to 
get  anything  from  them."  Unhappily  many 
in  the  Philippines  and  people  in  other  coun- 
tries will  agree  with  him. 

The  Senate  has  not  acted  on  the  war 
Claims  bill.  It  must,  and  the  House  must. 
reverse  Itself  on  this  unwise,  unjust  vote. 


_to  all,  my  committee  put  out  three 
itports  on  this  legislation,  held  a  half 

ten  hearings,  and  many  more  meetings 

•Wi  the  representatives  of  the  executive 
kineh. 

We  have  given  this  legislation — and 
ID  have  the  House  and  the  executive 
wnch— thorough  and  meticulous  study. 

Iwry  possible  effort  was  exerted  to 
■feguard  the  public  interest,  to  prevent 
•^ageous  fees  and  windfalls,  and  to 
wcharge  the  VS.  commitment  to  the 
MTWual  claimants  In  the  PhUippines 
mthe  most  efficient,  economical,  and 
•Vutable  manner. 

rnnkij,  I  wish  that  I  could  say  that 
JJe  same  elfort  was  exercised  by  the 
Jher  body.  There,  only  two  brief  hear- 
»«»  were  held  from  which  the  chairman 
Jj'wwnt.  The  Congressional  Rxcoan 
■ffl^tes  that  only  five  Senators  partlci- 
wed  in  the  floor  debate.  It  filled  only 
>)k  pages  of  the  Ricokd. 

•KICAIVD    ST   TH«   NATION'S   PBBSB 

jir.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  think  it 
■•Wopriate  to  note  that  the  fl>^«ti  pi^ 


[rtx)m  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Journal.  May 

16,  1962] 

PnopiMos'  Just  Complaint 

The  pro-American  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines, Dioedado  Macapagal,  has  canceled  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States.  He  says  he 
feels  that  this  country  doesn't  reciprocate 
his  friendship.  Basis  for  that  belief  lies  In 
the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives 
last  week  to  approve  payments  of  $73  mil- 
lion to  some  86,000  Filipinos  to  settle  dam- 
age Claim*  growing  out  of  World  War  n. 

Macapagars  Irritation  Is  understandable. 
In  1946  Congress  passed  a  bill  sanctioning 
war  damage  payments  to  the  Filipinos.  But 
it  has  never  appropriated  enough  to  cover 
the  damages  agreed  upon.  Presidents  Tru- 
"***».  Etsenhower.  and  Kennedy  nutde  pleas 
to  get  the  matter  settled.  Congren  has 
never  done  the  Job. 

When  the  measure  came  before  Congress 
*bls  year  It  seemed  certain  of  passage.  But  a 
few  Congressmen,  obviously  without  know- 
ing the  hUtory  of  the  matter,  called  it  a 
"handout"  and  succeeded  in  killing  the 
appropriation. 

Representative  Zabiocki.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  had  studied  the  matter  thor- 
oughly, was  shocked,  as  were  others  who  un- 
derstood the  sltuaUon.  Now,  with  President 
Kennedy's    blessing.    Zablocxi   and   several 
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others  are  reintroducing  an  appro|MiatloQ 
measure  to  pay  the  Filipinos  what  they  have 
coming. 

We  have  arrived  at  fair  settlements  on  aU 
other  matters  with  the  PhUippines,  Includ- 
ing that  of  military  bases.  Congress  Itself 
agreed  as  long  as  ifl  years  ago  that  damage 
claims  were  Just.  So  let  the  United  States 
pay  lu  bUls.  To  keep  good  friends  on*  must 
treat  them  fairly. 

I  From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  14.  19621 
Rebuff  to  Oca  Psiknos 
The  House  of  RepresentaUvea  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  poutlcal  Jitters  when  It  re- 
jected the  Philippines  war-damage  bill.  The 
Justice  of  payments  by  this  country  to  com- 
pensate the  Filipino  pe<H>le  for  damages 
caused  by  American  mUltary  forces  in  driv- 
ing the  Japanese  out  of  the  Islands  in  World 
War  U  was  fully  recognlaed  by  Oongress  in 
passing  the  PhUlpplne  RehablUUtlon  Act  in 
1846.  The  question  at  Issue  In  the  House 
was  the  approprlaUon  of  $78  million  to  com- 
plete the  payment  of  these  claims.  Tto  reject 
the  final  payment  after  the  claims  have  been 
established  cosnes  close  to  being  an  act  of 
bad  faith.  ^^ 

This  is  not,  of  course,  the  first  time  that 
Congress  has  faUed  to  meet  Its  obligation. 
Three  successive  administrations  have  trted 
to  secure  funds  to  complete  these  payments 
to  the  PhlUpplnes.  The  present  perform- 
ance Is  especially  Inexcusable,  however  be- 
cause the  House  rejected  the  bm  In  a  rollcaU 
vote  after  tentatively  approving  it.  And 
Its  thoughtless  slap  at  the  PhUippines  comes 
only  6  weeks  before  President  Dioedado  Ma- 
capagal Is  scheduled  to  visit  this  country. 

President  Kennedy  has  sought  to  minimize 
the  damage  by  urging  President  Macapagal 
to  come  in  spite  of  his  disappointment. 
The  new  chief  executive  in  Manila  must 
know  that  this  action  of  an  eomomy-mlnded 
House  does  not  reflect  any  unfriendliness 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  Never- 
theless, it  is  most  imfortimate  that  the 
House  should  turn  down  the  payment  of  a 
debt  to  oiu-  good  friend  and  protege  In  the 
Pacific  merely  because  an  election  is  In  the 
offing.  The  administration  should  find  a 
way  to  reverse  this  decision  if  it  is  at  all 
possible. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  14,  1862] 

DiSHONOaiNO  A   JUBT  DXBT 

We  share  the  dismay  of  Philippine  offlclals 
over  the  unjustified  repudiation  by  the 
HoUM    of    the    aTS    mlUion    debt    stlU    owed 

the  Philippines  imder  terms  of  a  1944  War 
Damage  Reparations  Act.  Emanuel  Pelaez, 
Philippine  Vice  President  and  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, had  reason,  we  think,  to  describe 
the  House  rejection  of  the  claim  as  "shabby 
treatment"  of   a  longtime  friend  and  aUy. 

The  appropriation  sought  by  the  adminis- 
tration was  to  have  settled  remaining  claims 
growing  out  of  damage  inflicted  on  PhUlp- 
plne properties  during  Wortd  War  II.  Con- 
gress, after  careful  study  of  the  situation 
a  year  after  close  of  the  war.  authorised 
payment  for  the  damage,  but  at  the  time 
appropriated  Insufllcient  money  to  meet  all 
the  awards  approved  by  a  United  States- 
PhUlpplnes  War  Damage  Commission. 

Apparently  most  of  the  opposition  during 
debate  on  the  measure  centered  around 
awards  to  large  firms,  including  a  brewery 
and  a  racetrack  corporation.  However.  aU 
the  awards  have  been  held  to  be  Justified 
by  the  reparations  commission  and  others 
who  have  investigated  the  claims.  To  de- 
fault on  the  entire  debt  because  of  dis- 
satisfaction of  several  Members  of  Congieas 
with  the  nature  of  certain  awaids  is  to  dis- 
honor a  national  obllgatian  in  a  manner 
that  ttffronts  our  aUy  in  the  Far  Cast.    We 
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hope  the  House  will  reverse  Its  unwise  ac- 
tion of  last  Thursday  and  that  the  Senate 
will  give  overwhelming  approval  of  the  bill. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  May  16, 
1962] 

Chakokd  lidKiM  nr  thk  Hottsx 
It  U  quick  good  news  that  more  than  a 
sowe  of  the  Congressmen  who  voted  against 
the  Philippines  war  damage  claims  bill.  In 
an  unfortunate  moment  last  week,  have  now 
changed  their  minds. 

This  Is  the  reassurance  from  Representa- 
tive Clsmknt  Zablockx  (Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin), who  sponsored  the  measure.  Rep- 
resentative 2UBLOCKI  Is  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Par  Bast 

These    erstwhile   opponents   of   the   bill 

which  would  have  settled  $73  mUlion  worth 
of  American  I.O.U.'s  long  outstanding  to  the 
PUlplnos— now  regret  their  action,  they  told 
Representative  Zablocxi.  Further,  they  ex- 
pressed hope  that  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  the  record. 

That  U  It  precisely— the  record  must  be 
corrected.  Por  we  cant  believe  a  majority 
of  the  House  reaUy  favors  such  sorry  treat- 
ment of  the  friendly  people  who  are  our 
strongeat  aUy  In  the  Pacific. 

Similar  sentiment  was  expressed  by  Sen- 
ator HuBssT  HuMPBmsT,  of  Minnesota,  as- 
sistant majority  leader,  who  sponsors  a 
companion  measure  in  the  Senate.  But  fa- 
vorable House  action  must  come  flrst,  and  It 
must  come  speedily  if  our  sagging  relations 
with  the  Philippines  are  not  to  deteriorate 
further. 

The  newly  Introduced  House  bill  inci- 
dentally carries  an  amendment  requiring 
all  payments  in  excess  of  26.000  pesos  (about 
•6,500)  be  reinvested  for  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  This  should  dispose 
of  any  misgivings  that  some  of  the  larger 
firms  with  sizable  claims  were  getting  an  in- 
excusable handout.  And  it  still  benefits 
the  thousands  of  small  claimants  concerned 
who  have  waited  so  long  for  the  United  States 
to  make  good  on  its  word. 

Not  the  slightest  Justification  now  remains 
for  opposing  this  legislation — so  let's  get  on 
with  It. 


going  far  beyond  the  money  involved.  In  the 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

To  assist  the  Ulands  to  reoover  from  the 
terrible  devastation  of  the  war.  Congress 
passed  an  act  to  Indemnify  certain  rlssins 
of  individuals  and  groups  for  war  damages, 
providing  that  these  claimants  reinvested' 
the  money  in  the  Philippines.  The  sum  of 
•400  million  was  authorized.  But  the  claims 
which  were  approved  \mder  the  terms  of  the 
act  exceeded  the  initial  authorization  bv 
•73  million. 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  validity  of 
the  claims,  nor  that  they  come  within  the 
framework  of  the  1946  act.  The  people  of 
the  Philippines  regard  the  full  payment  as 
a  moral  obligation  of  the  United  States— and 
they  are  right. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Philippines, 
having  received  In  aU  some  •1.660  mUUon  in 
economic  and  military  aid  from  the  United 
States  In  the  last  17  year*  should  not  quibble 
about  •TS  million.  But  there  U  far  more 
point  In  saying  that  the  United  States  is 
wrong,  morally  and  poUtlcaUy.  than  to  quib- 
ble about  a  debt  of  this  kind. 

To  offend  the  Philippines,  needlessly  and 
wantonly,  when  it  U  so  necessary  for  the 
good  will  of  all  the  Pacific  free  peoples  to  be 
much  more  than  an  empty  word,  is  sheer 
folly. 

The  administration  has  been  trying  to 
revive  the  defeated  bill.  It  must  be  done, 
and   the  measure  quickly  passed. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  17 
1962] 


^pril  so 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May 

IS,  1063] 

DKFm  THx  Wrongkxades  Hottsk  Wx  Nxzd 

THx  PmupFnrxB 

"I  feel  that  our  people  would  never  under- 
stand how.  under  the  drcvunstances,  at  this 
time,  I  could  go  the  United  States  and  dweU 
on  the  subject  of  good  will,"  said  Philippines 
President  Diosdado  Macapagal,  in  explaining 
why  he  had  postponed  his  visit  to  this  coun- 
try indefinitely.  "At  thU  present  moment." 
he  added,   "the  word  will   sound  empty." 

Many  Americans  wUl  be  startled  to  learn 
that  the  closest  friend  America  possesses  In 
the  Far  East,  the  PhUippines  RepubUc.  con- 
siders good  will  as  between  the  two  allies  an 
empty  word.  Some  wUl,  with  Justice,  be 
worried.  For  at  this  moment  more  than  al- 
most any  time  in  recent  years,  the  United 
States  needs  friends  in  Asia  and  the  ad- 
jacent Ulands.  The  Laotian  crisis  has  made 
8EATO,  the  alliance  of  which  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  most  vigorous  member,  of  flrst  im- 
portance. 

The  trouble  stems  froni  an  act  of  unusual 
wrongheadedness  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. After  a  tangled  debate,  the  House 
turned  down  a  bill  authorizing  $73  million 
as  a  final  payment  on  the  claims  set  up 
under  the  PhUlpplne  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946. 

There  were  varying  degrees  of  validity  in 
the  argimienta  used  against  the  bill.  But 
none  of  them  are  any  more  than  niggling  in 
view  of  the  central  laaue.  To  the  Philip- 
pines,   there    is    an    enormous    Importance. 


DiSCHARGX  THX   PHILIPPtNX  DxBT 

After  World  War  n  the  U.S.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946.  It  established  a  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion and  authorized  $400  million  for  payment 
of  claims.  The  object  was  to  make  payment 
in  full  of  losses  up  to  •SOO  and  payments  up 
to  75  percent  of  awards  above  that  figure. 

Representative  Walter  H.  Judd.  then  a 
member  of  the  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  re- 
calls that  no  one  then  knew  what  the  claims 
would  total.  The  committee  decided  to  ask 
for  ^400  million  and  come  back  for  $100  mil- 
lion more  if  needed.  As  it  turned  out.  this 
covered  62  »^  percent  of  the  claims,  leaving 
22'/^  percent  due  under  the  76-percent 
formula. 

For  several  years  various  administrations 
have  come  back  to  Congress  asking  $73  mil- 
lion to  discharge  this  implied  obligation. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  voted  down  this  bill  last  week  gave  per- 
suasive  reasons  for  their  opposition   to  It 

but  none  which  would  offset  the  impression, 
especially  among  Filipinos,  that  the  United 
States  was  failing  in  a  commitment  to  a 
most  loyal  ally. 

It  is  true  that  American  aid  to  the  Philip- 
pines since  the  war  has  totaled  $1,765  million; 
that  only  $550  million  in  reparations  was  col- 
lected from  the  Japanese,  who  Invaded  the 
islands:  and  that  development  projects  may 
at  this  time  be  more  important  to  the 
Philippine  economy  than  war  damage  resti- 
tution. 

Yet  many  of  the  thousands  of  corporate 
and  individual  claimanta  already  have  made 
investmenta  up  to  the  76  i>ercent  they  ex- 
pected to  receive.  If  the  money  were  given 
to  the  Philippine  Government,  It  probably 
would  distribute  It  to  the  same  claimanta. 
And  use  of  the  money  by  them  would  surely 
benefit  the  economy  of  a  republic  which  Is 
a  free  world  bastion  in  these  days  of  Chinese 
Communist  threata  to  southeast  Asia. 

Completion  of  payment  of  the  Philippine 
war  damage  awards  would  be  one  of  the  best 
proofs  the  Unltad  States  could  offer  that  it 
honors  a  moral  responsibility. 

THX   ADMINISTRATION'S  POSITION 

An  aUegation  was  made  recently  that 
the  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 


Kennedy  administration  have  n/^»  . 
vored  a  direct  setUement  of  the ^5" 
standing  Filipino  war  damage  cUi?** 
The  record  on  this  point  u  ve^^ 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  terti«^- 
of  Secretary  DUlon.  In  addltioniSS 
like  to  refer  to  House  Report  2014  iS! 
Congress;  House  Report  1042  87th' j^It 
gress:  House  Report  1715.  87th  Cw2^ 
and  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Hs*h! 
man  before  the  Senate  Foreign  ReUtwI 
Committee,  given  under  the  date^j«? 
12.  1962.  "»««oiJune 

On  August  4.  1959.  Assistant  Secret.* 
of  State  William  B.  Macomber  jr^ 
lined  the  position  of  the  Elsenhow«^ 
ministration  in  these  words: 

WhUe  the  United  States  U  under  no  u.. 
obligation  to  make  further  war  dama»,!Ir 
ments  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  thTvuT!: 
the  Department  of  Stata  that  a  paym«t  .- 
settlement  of  this  matter  would  be^'^ 
stantlal  assistance  to  the  United  SUtMi^ 
attaining  ita  foreign  policy  oblecUvst.  tS 
Philippine  people  feel  that  the  prograai  i-!: 
vlded  for  by  the  PhUlpplne  RehabUUaEi 
Act  of  1946  was  not  carried  out  as  tMilTZ 
the  law  permitted  •  •  •.  Additional  «» 
damage  paymenta  are  therefore  looked^ 
by  the  Filipinos  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  bwm 
obligation,  already  recognized  by  our  Oa*. 
greas,  to  provide  assistance  because  of  «w 
damage  sustained  in  the  defense  of  u»«  ta. 
teresta  of  the  United  States  and  the  PJUuI 
pines.  ^^ 

In  1960  the  economic  survey  mission  to  tte 
PhUippines,  generally  referred  to  as  the  BiO 
mission,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  furthe 
war  damage  paymenta  to  individuals  woold 
not  contribute   materially   to  economic  4*. 
velopment  in  the  Philippines  and  that  oob- 
tlnuing    assistance    by    the    United   SUtii 
should  be  for  development  projects  in  trl 
culture  and  Industry  related  to  the  spsdfle 
needs    of    the    Philippine    economy   ntte 
than  as  additional  war  damage  payments  to 
individuals.      Following    the   submissloo  «( 
the   Bell   report,    the   Department  of  Ststt. 
accepted   Ita  general   conclusions,  and  Indi- 
cated its  support  for   the   view  that  addi- 
tional war  damage  paymenta  would  not  b* 
necessary.     The  report  of  the  Bell  mlMton. 
however,  did  not  address  itself  to  the  qa». 
tlon  as  to  whether  such  a  solution  would  bt 
regarded    as    equitable    by    the    PbllippUMi, 
and  this  question  has  now  become  ol  pri- 
mary Importance.     The  Philippine  Oorcn- 
ment    and    people    sincerely    feel    that  Um 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  approprtatt 
additional    war    damage    compensation  hit 
defeated  a  leglttmata  expectation  of  aaitit- 
ance  from  the  United  States  to  a  firm  aO; 
which  was  severely  damaged  in  the  mutiaU 
war  effort.     The  Department  of  State  con- 
siders that  settlement  of  this  claim  would 
remove  any  basis  for  the  Philippine  belief 
that  the  United  States  has  not  fulfilled  Iti 
promises  to  the  Philippines. 

Speaking  for  the  Kennedy  administrt- 
tion.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edwin 
M.  Martin  stated  on  June  1.  1961: 

This  administration  •  •  •  supports  tht 
enactment  of  HJt.  1120.  *  *  •  as  the  bait 
means  of  attaining  U.S.  policy  obJecUvea  by 
providing  for  the  payment  of  additional  war 
damage  compensation  to  the  full  ^xtent  au- 
thorized by  the  Philippine  RehablllUUon 
Act  of  1946. 

On  Tuesday.  June  12,  1962.  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  met 
to  hear  testimony  on  two  bills,  both  deal- 
ing with  Philippine  war  damage  clalmi 
Both  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $73 
million  to  pay  the  balance  of  the  awardi 
for  war  damage  compensation.  8.  2380, 
Introduced  by  Senator  Hukphmt,  called 
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Hlrect  payment  to  c^lmanta.  8.  3329,     ably  be  expected  to  utHlae  them  In  a  way 
^a^Hotd  by  Senator  Fulbeioht,  pro-     <»n<lucive   both   to  strengthening   the   pri- 

jgtroauccu     J ^^  ««,^«„*  ♦«  fh.     Tate    enterprlBe    aeetor    of    Vb»    PhUlpplne 

economy  and  also  to  stimulaUng  U3.  ez- 
porta  to  the  Philippines,  since  the  larger 
beneficiaries  are  among  the  largest  im- 
porters of  U.S.  producto  into  the  PhUippines. 


Tjufi  for  a  lump-sum  payment  to  the 

SSjppine  Government.     In  testimony 

"^y^attlme.   Assistant   Secretary   W. 

TL;^    Haniman    reiterated    the    ad- 

^nlrtraUon  preferred  direct  Paymen^    phu^ippik.  ..HABnjTATioK  acr  am>i«i,m«nts 

l^iixe  Individual    claimants    in    these 

wonU: 


T  am  speaking  here  on  behalf  of  S.  2380. 
-^  gtjmlnistraUon  believes  that  on  balance 
^  bill  la  the  best  manner  in  which  the 
MMtionM  which  we  have  in  connection  with 
^Tflnal  payments  for  PhiUppine  war  dam- 
12,  oan  be  fulfilled.  We  appreciate  that 
S>im«n  Fui.BaiaHT  has  some  important 
iMsnnf  for  presenting  bis  legislation,  but  on 
^g^QM,  we  feel  very  strongly  that  8.  2380 
taabtttar  way  to  deal  with  it. 

ftiK9  are  several  reasons  for  that.  One 
jfuan  is  that  we  will  be  fulfilling  the  obli- 
atlon  which  was  undertaken  in  1946  to  pay 
SdlTlduals  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
g/Dttmet  their  properties. 

,  •  •  •  • 

Tbore  was  another  reason  for  it.  in  that 
ggaa  al  these  claims  have  been  pmid  In  one 
mT  or  another  through  separate  legislation. 
tUi  bill  ia  war  damages  and  there  have  also 
bMD  eontributions  to  war  claims  which  were 
paid  for  under  different  legislation.  Some 
gf  thsm  overlap.  I  t>elieve  that  something 
^(tveen  M  and  $6  miUion  wiU  be  retained 
by  tbe  Treasury  if  this  bill  goes  through, 
latber  than  if  the  full  amount  is  paid  to 
tbt  Philippine  Government. 

A«  still  further  evidence  of  the  ex- 
eeatiTe  branch  support  for  the  direct 
method  of  payment,  let  me  cite  a  letter 
fnin  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Fred- 
erick O.  Dutton  to  Senator  Pulbright, 
dated  June  8,  1962.  and  Included  In  Sen- 
ate R(i?ort  1882.  87th  Congress: 

It  is  tbe  view  of  the  Department  of  State, 
as  set  forth  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Fxelgn  Affairs  Committee  on  June  1.  1961, 
snd  by  letter  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Ftr  Butem  Affairs  to  Mr.  Zablocki  on  May 
tl,  1063,  that  payment  to  individual  claim- 
ants as  was  done  under  the  original  war 
dantage  blU  (Public  Law  370)  would  l>est 
awTC  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"It  has  been  determined  that  certain 
dalmants  (chiefly  religious  institutions), 
bavs  already  received  compensation  equiv> 
slant  to  the  balance  due  them  on  claims 
approved  by  the  War  Damage  Commission 
tbroofh  provisions  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948.  Such  amounta  paid  out  between  1963 
and  1966  are  therefore  deductible  from  the 
m  million  appropriation  we  are  seeking  and 
wDQld  be  BO  deducted  under  legislation  pro- 
Tiding  for  Individual  payment  (S.  2380  In- 
Induced  last  year  by  Senator  Humphskt 
and  Hit.  11721  introduced  recently  by  Mr. 
lutLocKi).  This  would  result  in  a  sub- 
itantlal  return  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  prob- 
ably totaling  several  mUlion  doUars.  The 
(act  that  these  Individual  claimanta  have 
already  been  compensated  up  to  the  legal 
limit  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  and 
equitable  to  continue  payment  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  to  the  balance  of  the  claimanta. 
Payment  of  the  balance  of  the  private  claims 
would  remove  the  principal  irritant  of 
United  States-Philippines  relations  and  corn- 
Plate  settlement  of  war  claim  paymenta  on 
the  basis  previously  employed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  lump-sum  payment  of  $73  million  as 
provided  by  S.  3329  would  be  vlrtuaUy  a  no- 
•trlnga-attached  grant.  Payment  to  indi- 
Tlduals  and  corporations,  which  would 
■ctuaUy  total  somewhat  lees  than  $73  mU- 
lion. would  be  going  to  entities  which,  on 
«>•  basis  of  previous  experience,  may  reason- 


or  leea 

The  matter  of  pajrlng  the  outstanding 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  finally 
was  authorized  in  the  last  Congress.  By 
a  vote  of  194  to  35,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reconsidered  Its  decision  of 
April  9  and  approved  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  the  balance  out- 
standing on  these  claims.  The  Senate 
did  likewise.  The  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1962  became 
Public  Law  87-616  on  August  30,  1962. 

What  did  the  1962  law  provide?  The 
answer  is  very  simple. 

Basing  itself  on  U.S.  Treasury  esti- 
mates. Congress  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $73  million  to  pay  off  the  bal- 
ance due  to  the  Filipino  claimants  imder 
the  I^illpplne  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946. 

No  new  claims  were  allowed. 

Payments  were  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
dividual claimants  by  the  U.S.  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  claims  awards  made 
by  the  U.S.  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission. 

All  of  the  records  involved  were  com- 
piled by  UJS.  Oovemment  authorities 
and  were  In  the  possession  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment. 

It  was  made  clear  in  the  law  that  no 
payment  could  be  made  unless  the  claim- 
ant complied  with  the  Intent  of  the  orig- 
inal 1946  actr— that  Is,  unless  the  full 
value  of  his  award  was  Invested  In  the 
economic  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Philippines. 

The  fees  of  the  middlemen — the  law- 
yers and  others  who  assist  individual 
claimants  with  the  presentation  of  their 
claims — were  limited  to  5  percent — even 
though  the  Congress,  in  prior  claims  leg- 
islation, has  consistently  allowed  them 
10  percent. 

And  a  final  saving  provision  was  put 
into  that  law,  to  the  effect  that  any 
funds  not  used  to  pay  off  the  original 
claimants  must  revert  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

By  the  most  recent  estimate  of  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion, this  last  provision  may  save  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  between  $10  and  $20  mil- 
lion. Some  of  the  claimants  are  dead, 
some  cannot  be  found,  and  some  have 
been  paid  off  under  special  laws  approved 
by  Congress  during  the  1950's.  This 
money,  therefore,  will  revert  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

The  total  cost  of  settling  the  Filipino 
claims  outstanding  since  World  War  n 
Is  now  expected  to  amount  to  between 
$55  and  $65  million. 

In  my  opinion,  the  1962  law  provides 
the  least  costly,  the  most  direct,  the  most 
effective,  and  the  most  equitable  way  of 
settling  these  long-overdue  claims. 

THX    CASK    or    ATTORWrr    O'DONNKLL 

All  the  effort  to  settle  our  long-stand- 
ing obligation  to  the  Filipino  claimants 


is  now  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  hear- 
ings which  were  released  last  week  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  subsequent  action  by  its 
chairman. 

Those  hearings  contained  the  testi- 
mony of  Attorney  John  A.  O'Donnell 
that  he  contributed  varying  amounts  to 
the  campaigns  of  some  20  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  an  effort  to  Infiuence 
them  In  favor  of  a  Philippine  war  claims 
bin  from  which  he  hoped  to  gain  sizable 
attorney  fees. 

I  was  among  those  to  whom  he  sent 
a  contribution.  It  was  the  largest  ever 
sent  to  me  in  my  political  career.  It 
was  obvious  I  coiUd  not  accept  it.  Upon 
my  return  to  Washington  after  the  elec- 
tion, I  contacted  Mr.  O'Donnell  and  told 
him  I  would  have  to  return  the  check. 
He  stiggested  that  it  be  used  to  purchase 
tickets  for  an  upcoming  $100-a-plate 
National  Democratic  Committee  fund- 
raising  dinner.  I  agreed  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  check  were  returned  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  certain  that  Mr.  OTtonnell's 
contributions  to  various  members  of 
Congress,  and  his  other  lobbying  activi- 
ties, had  no  Influence  on  the  contents  or 
the  disposition  of  the  Philippine  war 
damage  claims  legislation.  I  say  this  in 
spite  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  glowing  accounts 
to  his  correspondents  in  the  Philippines 
of  his  alleged  influence  in  these  Halls.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  legislation  the 
Congress  enacted  \n  1962  stands  on  its 
own  merits.  I  think  that  any  Impartial 
appraisal  of  the  record  will  lead  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

Personally,  I  would  have  supported 
and  worked  for  the  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  claims  to  the  claimants  them- 
selves whether  or  not  I  had  ever  heard 
of  John  A.  OTtonnell.  Moreover,  I  will 
continue  to  fight  for  what  I  believe  to 
be  right  and  the  only  Just  and  economi- 
cal way  of  handling  the  matter. 

But  what  of  John  OT>onnell?  He  is  a 
lobbyist.  If  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves, we  must  admit  that  there  are 
hvmdreds  like  him  here  In  Washington 
and  in  State  capitals  throughout  the 
land.  Lobbyists,  for  better  or  worse, 
have  been  an  appendage — at  times 
rather  nasty  and  troublesome  append- 
age— of  our  political  system.  They 
swarm  about  legislatures  like  moths 
aroimd  a  flame.  Within  the  laws  which 
we  have  enacted  to  protect  the  public 
and  ourselves  from  them,  most  of  them 
keep  out  of  trouble. 

John  A.  O'Donnell  apparently  failed 
to  register  properly  as  an  agent  of  a 
foreign  organization. 

He  failed  to  identify  himself  as  having 
a  personal  financial  interest  in  the  Phil- 
ippine war  damage  bill  when  he  testi- 
fied as  an  expert  witness — a  former  ad- 
ministrator of  the  program — before  my 
subcommittee. 

He  told  only  half  the  truth  when  ques- 
tioned about  his  interests  by  Senator 
Sparkman  during  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  war  claims  bill. 

He  moved  around  the  corridors  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  indefatigably  and — as  I  imag- 
ine any  lobbyist  Interested  in  keeping  or 
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flndin«  clients  would  do — ^he  sent  fre- 
quent sud  gloving  reports  of  liis  benev- 
olent  activities  and  influence  to  his  cor- 
respondents abroad. 

But  did  his  actions  in  any  way  debase 
the  method  by  which  the  Congress  de- 
cided to  satisfy  the  XJB.  commitment  to 
the  Philippine  war  damage  claimants? 

Does  his  action  In  any  way  cast  op- 
pr^^um  on  the  (^dals  of  the  Elsen- 
hower and  the  Kennedy  administrations 
who  endorsed  this  method  of  payment? 

And  did  his  actions  cancel  the  debt 
which  we  owe — and  have  owed  for  17 
years — to  some  86,000  Filipino  claim- 
ants? 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  answer  to 
these  three  questions  is   an   emphaUc 
No." 

1  fear  tliat  the  Senate  committees 

for  reasons  which  I  still  faU  to  under- 
stand—are throwing  out  the  baby  with 
the  dirty  bath  water. 

I  hope.  I  trust,  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves— which  knows  a  lot  more 
about  this  legislation  than  any  other 
body  I  can  think  of— will  not  be  stam- 
peded toto  making  the  same  mistake 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  my  views 
on  this  subject  are  shared  by  the  Hon- 
wable  Edward  D.  Re.  Chairman  of  the 
*^relgn  Claims  SetUement  Commission. 

In  a  moment.  I  will  introduce  the  full 
text  of  Chairman  Re's  report  to  Secre- 
tary of  state  Dean  Rusk  in  the  Rscord. 
At  uus  point,  however,  I  would  like  to 
quote  only  one  paragraph  from  it  It 
reads: 
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emment  or  special  Interest  to  expend  any 
nmds  in  connection  with  his  foreign  lob- 
bytag  acUviUes:  First,  for  political  ac- 
tivities within  the  United  States:  second 
for  political  campaigns  of  others  in  the 
United  States:  third,  or  with  view  to  in- 
fluencing the  legislative  processes  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  full  text  of  the  bills  are  following: 
HJt.   5036 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Philippine  RehabUlU- 
tlon  Payment  Act  at  August  30.  1962  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-616)    to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  fees  to  certain  persona  for  representing 
claimants  under  that  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  the  balance  of  awards  for  war 
damage  compensaUon  made  by  the  Philip- 
pine   War   Damage    Commiwlon    under   the 
terme  of  the  PhlUpplne  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  ApHl  SO.  1946.  and  to  authorlM  the  ao- 
proprlatlon  of  $73,000,000  for  that  purpoee" 

??fr°7^.  ^""^^  ^°'  1^  <«>  APP  U^  C." 
1761-1785  note;  Public  Law  87h816)  la 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 'the 
first  sentence  therein  the  foUowing:  "Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  no 
remuneraUon  shall  be  paid  dlrecUy  or 
indirecuy  to  any  former  commlMloner  or 
wnployee  of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
commission  as  compensation  on  account  of 
•enrlcee  in  connection  with  any  application 
filed  imder  this  Act." 


^prU  so 
This.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  la  tK. 
to  effective,  lasting  ref oS      ^^^ 

I  believe  that  by  foUowlnir  th-  ..^ 
which  I  have  outhned,  the  HousT J?* 
resentaUves  ^iU^Jui^  ^^£^ 
tion  to  the  future  «afeJuSSi^5^- 
integrity  of  our  leglSSve^Ll*? 
remedy  the  abuses  whlSihJJ?*S: 
brought  to  light,  and  at  the  iJSi  ^ 
preserve  the  sound  and  ne«^  *^ 
Visions  of  Uie  Philippine  SSfuS 
Act  Amendments  of  1962.         "*"*"wUob 


TO 


Having  reviewed  the  proceedings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  glvlnir 
rise   to   the  proposed   legislative  acUon    the 
Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing 
nas  been  brought  out  which  In  any  wayaf- 
fects  the  statute.  Its  alms,  goals,  or  merits. 
Bmce  the  proposed  amendment  is  apparently 
designed  to  preclude  the  payment  of  cwnpen- 
•atlon  to  lobbyist*  or  agenta  who  may  have 
p^lclpated  in  influencing  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  87-616.  it   would  seem   that  a 
simple  amendment  to  that  effect  could  be 
drafted  and  enacted  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose.    I  wn  certain  that  members  of  the  legal 
•taff  of  the  executive  branch  could  be  n^ 
available  to  assist  the  committee  stair  In  the 
preparation  of  such  an  amendment. 

TBX  WAT  TO  MFECTITS  HXfOaM 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  tried  to  secure 
legal  help  from  the  executive  branch  but 
I  did  draft  two  bills  which  would  In  my 
ognlon,  accomplish  much  more  effective 
reform  than  the  Senate  amendment. 

I  introduced  these  bills  Monday,  and 
Invite  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
to  cosponsor  them  in  the  other  body 

One  bUl.  H.R.  5935.  provides  that  no 
amoimt  from  the  $73  mlDlon  authorized 
for  the  Philippine  war  damage  claims 
can  be  dlrecUy  or  huUrectly  paid  to  any 
former  Commissioner  or  employee  of  Uie 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission  as 
compensation  for  services  rendered  as 
attorney  or  agent  in  connection  with  any 
such  claim.  ^ 

This  takes  care  of  the  Immediate  prob- 

h?;  ?^\  ™?*  '^'^  ^^  «°^  further 
than  that.    It  is  aimed  at  preventing 

1!^^^^}^^"^^  **'  ^^  'ype  brought  to 
light  by  Uie  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
committee. 

My  second  bill.  BLR.  593f.  would  make 
it  unlawful  for  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  la  lobbying  for  a  foreign  gov- 


HJi.  6036 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Agents  RegU- 
tration  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  pro- 
hibit political  contributions  and  lobbying 
by  agents  of  foreign  principals 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
^^^^^f^  <»  Congreu  assembled.  That   the 
Foreign  Agents  ReglstraUon  Act  of  1938   as 
amended,  is  further  amended   by  lnsertin« 
after  section  4  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  4A.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv 
agent  of  a  foreign  principal  to  make  any  con- 
tribution or  expenditure  to  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to 
any  elective  office  under  the  United  States. 
or  any  State  or  poUUcal  subdlvlalon  of  a 
w^"  «■  to  or  for  any  poUtlcal  committee  or 
political  party  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawfxu  for  any  agent 
of  a  foreign  principal  to  make  any  conmbu- 
tion  or  expenditure  to  aid  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  of  the  following  purpoees: 

1  M^^^w""*!.  P******  Of  defeat  of  any  leeU- 
latlon  by  the  Congreae  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  To  Influence,  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  pasaage  or  defeat  of  any  leglslaUon  b^ 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

J(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section- 
(1)  the  term 'contribution' Includes  a  gift 
BUbscrlptlon.  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
f  ^nL.^  anything  of  value,  and  includes 
^.^^^T^'  P'"°™*ff  •  o'-  »«re«inent  to  make  a 
contrlbut  on.  whether  or  not  legally 
enforceable;  •*'»"7 

"(2)  the  term  'expenditure*  Includes  a 
payment.  dlstrlbuUon.  loan,  advance,  deposit 
or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and 
includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement  to 
make  an  expenditure,  whether  or  not  legaUv 
enforceable;  and  •'ts*"/ 

r«I!i»«^*  term  qeglslation-  means  bills. 
resoluUona.  amendments,  nominations  and 
other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either 
House  of  Congrees.  and  includes  any  other 
matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  action 
by  either  House. 

"(d)  Whoever  violates  this  section  shaU  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years.  «•  both  " 


WHCRE    DO    WI    STAND   TOOAT    WITH 
THX    ITLXPIMO    CLAncst 

There  Is  one  more  word  I  wouw  nw. 
to  add  about  Uie  current  ,L^  ^ 
Filipino  war  damage  claims.  "  "* 

The  foUowing  report  from  ChaJrm.- 
Re  to  Secretary  Rusk.  daSl  aSTJ? 
1962.  outiines  Uie  sUtm  in  detauT^  ^ 
VoixioM  Clazms  8nTx.sicBrT 

COMMiaSIOK  OF  Ttn  UWTTKB  StATM. 

Hon.  D.AK  RUSK.  W'«'^<n,fo«.  DjC. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  DxAa  Ma.  SicBrrA«T :  Reference  Umas. 
to  an  informal  inquiry  made  by  x^n^ 
ment  of  State  this  date  relative  to  t2^ 
poMd  amendment  to  Public  Law  tri^ 
scheduled  for  conaideraUon  by  the  Sit- 
r^gn  Relations   Committee  on  ApS^ 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Foreign  Claiai 
Settlement  Commission  U  currently  atoT 
iaterlng  that  statute  under  a  coniSSl 
authorization  to  utilise  »500,000  of  tSra 
million  fund  for  the  current  fiscal  ymtT^ 
COTamlaslon  has  maUed  approximately  m. 
000  Claim  applications  to  Ipote^uuTawS" 

r^-,.^i!*""°*i'"***'y  ^°^  completed  eiatm 
applications  have  already  been  filed  la  ad^ 
tlon.  nearly  16.000  have  been  rnoraed  bt 
the  post  ofllce  as  undellverable  becaute  of 
Improper  address,  and  an  additional  l&Mt 
have  been  returned  marked  "deceased."^^ 
The  Commission  has  practlcaUy  compleM 
its  staffing  and  taken  other  necessary  settoa 
to  accomplish  its  functions  \mder  ths  act 
Its  field  staff  in  Manila  is  preaenUy  ante, 
taking  the  necessary  actions  to  trace  ttas 
applicants  or  theU-  heirs  in  thoee  eases  whm 
^pUcatlons  have  been  returned  u  uade. 
liverable.  ^^ 

The  Washington  staff  of  the  CommliBlon 
has  completed  action  on  about  3.600  c<  tht 
claims  involved. 

Having  reviewed  the  prooeedlngi  before  ttM 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ctvliit 
rlae  to  the  proposed   legislative  action.  th« 
Commission  Is  of  the  opinion  that  nothlnf 
has  been  brought  out  which  in  any  way  af- 
fecto  the  statute,  ito  alms.  goaU.  or  mwlta 
Since  the  proposed  amendment  Is  apparantly 
designed  to  preclude  the  payment  of  com- 
pensaUon  to  lobbyists  or  agents  who  may 
have  participated  in  inflxiencing  the  enact- 
ment  of  Public  Law  87-018.  It  would  seaa 
that  a  simple  amendment  to  that  effect  coold 
be  drafted  and  enacted  to  accomplish  thla 
piirpoee.    I  am  certain  that  members  of  the 
legal  staff  of  the  executive  branch  could  be 
made  avaUable  to  assist  the  committee  staff 
in  the  preparation  of  such  an  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edwaso  D.  Rz. 

CAatrtnan. 


The  executive  branch  has  made  im- 
pressive progress  in  Implementing  the 
1962  law.  A  total  of  115,000  implications 
have  been  mailed  to  potential  claimant! 
of  record;  50.000  completed  claim  ap- 
plications have  been  received;  30.000  ap- 
pUcation«  have  been  returned  either  be- 
cause they  were  undellverable.  or  because 
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ti^  claimants  were  deceased.  Action  has 
^  completed  on  2.800  elalma. 
^^  the  staff  of  the  Commission.  In 
irubington  and  In  the  Philippines.  Is 
^itng  Its  best  to  complete  its  work  within 
^^.year  statutory  period  provided  in 

ttel9«3  act 

I  sm  advised  by  Chairman  Re  that  the 
earr&ii  rate  of  appUcation  returns.  If  it 
{ontinues.  may  involve  a  much  larger 
MTlnff  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  than  was 
M^glnally  estimated.  A  minimum — I  say 
.minimum — of  $10  to  $12  mllUon  should 
l)e  returned  from  the  $73  mlUion  pro- 
vided for  the  completion  of  this  program. 
•Hiia  saving  could  be  as  high  as  $20  mil- 
UoQ  If  the  direct  payment  method  is 
continued. 

I  sm  surprised  that  Chairman  Re's  re- 
port, which  I  understand  was  made 
sTftilsble  to  the  other  body,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  record  of  the  hearings 
j^eued  recently  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
gelations  Committee.  It  certainly  has 
s  fcry  direct  and  am)reciable  impact  on 
the  Issues  at  hand. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  emphasize 
these  points: 

First.  The  other  body  has  acted  in 
hsste,  and  in  my  opinion,  unwisely. 

Second.  The  Senate  amendment,  if 
lustained.  will  subvert  the  purpose  of  the 
original  PhUippine  RehabiUtation  Act. 
n  will  subvert  the  original  act  by  pro- 
viding a  handout  of  up  to  $20  million  to 
the  Philippine  Qovernment.  It  will  sub- 
mi  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  by 
possibly  depriving  thousands  of  Filipinos 
of  irtuit  they  believe  is  rightfully  theirs — 
snd  what  the  Congress  provided  for 
them,  and  it  will  subvert  the  safeguards 
embodied  in  the  1962  law  by  opening  the 
w«y  for  agents  representing  the  claim- 
ants before  the  Philippine  Qovernment 
to  collect  unlimited  fees  and  windfalls. 
These  are  serious  issues — and  they  de- 
sere  to  be  considered  fully. 

•nie  remedy  to  the  situation  which  has 
esttsed  the  stampede  in  the  other  body 
is  sfailable  in  the  bills  which  I  have 
Introduced. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  stand  to- 
cether  for  parliamentary  principles,  for 
flsetl  responsibility  and  common  Justice. 
I  believe  we  should,  we  must,  refuse  to 
consider  the  Senate  prc^josal  while 
messures  which  go  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  are  under  consideration  in  our 
own  body. 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  Hlhiols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
num  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  how  many 
days  his  subcommittee  put  In  in  the 
•tudy  of  the  original  Philippine  claims 
bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  1960  the  Far  East 
Subcwnmittee  had  four  meetings  on  this 
•ubject.  two  of  which  were  executive  and 
two  were  open.  The  full  committee  had 
|4x  executive  meetings  that  year  on  the 
Mil.  In  1961  the  subcommittee  had  one 
Wn  «md  one  executive  session  and  the 
roll  committee  considered  it  in  two  ex- 
ecutive sessions.  Again  In  1962  the  full 
«n>niittee  had  an  executive  session  on 
me  bill.  Over  3  years,  therefore,  the  sub- 


committee had  six  sessions  on  the  claims 
bill  and  the  full  committee  had  nine  ses- 
sions. As  the  gentieman  will  recaU. 
every  word,  every  phrase,  and  every 
conuna  in  this  legislation  was  fully  dis- 
cussed and  analjrzed. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Who  were 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee? 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
name  the  members  of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  addition  to  my- 
self, the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
in  the  86th  Congress  were  Congressman 
Pllcher,  Congressman  Saund.  Congress- 
man Meyer,  Congressman  Judd,  Con- 
gressman Merrow.  and  Congresswoman 
Church.  In  the  87th  Congress  the 
members  were  Congressman  Pllcher, 
Congressman  Saund,  Congressman  Mc- 
Dowell. Congressman  Johnson.  Congress- 
man Judd.  Congresswoman  Church, 
Congressman  Broomfleld,  and  Congress- 
man Whalley. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Is  it  true  that 
the  subcommittee  reported  the  bill 
unanimously  to  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  voted  in  full 
approval  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Every  member  pres- 
ent voted  for  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  bill  con- 
tained a  clause  limiting  the  amount  that 
could  be  paid  for  service  in  connection 
with  these  claims? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  It  was  the 
gentleman's  amendment  which  limited 
the  amount  of  fees  payable  to  any  at- 
torney or  party  representmg  a  claimant, 
reducing  it  from  the  usual  standard  of  10 
percent  to  5  percent. 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Which  Is  the 
standard  set  in  all  pension  legislation? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    It  is  10  percent. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  It  Is  10  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  nUnois  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT   TO    THE   PHILIPPINE 
REHABrUTATION  ACT  OP  1962 

Mr.  MacGREQOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barrt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  unanimously  re- 
ported the  bill  that  finally  became  the 
PhlUpplne  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1962. 
has  Just  come  before  us  to  supp>ort  his 
amendment  to  the  law  that  would  pro- 
hibit any  fees  to  any  former  Commis- 
sioner or  employee  of  the  Philippine 
War  Damages  Commission,  as  compen- 
sation for  services  in  connection  with 
any  application  filed  imder  the  act.  It 
is  odd  indeed  that  the  Member  who 
managed  the  bill,  who  had  the  most  to 
say  at  the  time  of  enactment  last  yesur 
before  the  elections,  is  now  attempting 
to  remove  from  the  bill  that  portion 


from  which  he  has  already  reaped  a 
substantial  $2,000  campaign  contribu- 
tion. 

The  reason  prompting  this  amend- 
ment is  well  known  to  this  body.  The 
Senate  Cwnmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  uncovered  the  activities  of  two  for- 
mer Commissioners  of  the  War  Claims 
Commission  who  received  over  a  miUion 
dollars  in  fees  for  work  done  on  behalf 
of  claimants.  This  amount  does  not 
include  fees  for  their  work  in  behalf  of 
the  1962  bill.  The  present  attempt  to 
block  these  fees  under  the  light  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee is  a  correct  one,  although  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  would  have  been  offered  except 
imder  the  now  exposed  circumstances. 
There  is  one  further  danger  we  should 
protect  against;  namely,  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted  by  the  body, 
would  a  former  PhlUpplne  national', 
member  of  the  Commission  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  Investigation,  had  an 
important  role  in  creating  the  atmos- 
phere for  the  favorable  passage  of  this 
legislation,  stiU  be  eUgible  for  substan- 
tial fees?  I  quote  here  from  a  coliunn 
which  recentiy  appeared  in  the  Evening 
.  Star  by  Charles  Bartiett: 

The  blU  coxUd  be  amended  to  keep  the 
lobbyists  from  getting  any  of  the  money, 
but  this  would  be  legally  dUBctUt  because 
Mr.  Delgado  (Francisco  A.  Delgado)  is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  money 
would  be  out  of  the  UJ3.  control  as  soon  as 
the  checks  are  mailed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body,  who 
initiated  the  investigation,  has  provided 
a  more  effective  remedy  to  the  act  by 
an  amendment  to  HJl.  5517,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  passed  by  this 
House.  This  corrective  amendment  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  provides 
that  the  $73  mlUlon  shaU  be  paid  to  the 
PhlUpplne  Government  which,  in  turn, 
could  expend  the  money  for  pubUc  works 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  PhlUp- 
plne people  or  pay  it  to  the  individual 
claimants. 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  PhlUpplne  Government  shaU  insure 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  that  no  part  of  such  sum  shaU  be 
directly  or  indirectiy  paid  to  any  former 
Commissioner  or  employee  of  the  War 
Damages  Claim  Commission  as  compen- 
sation for  services  rendered  as  attorney 
or  agent  in  cormection  with  such  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  approach  is  far 
wiser  and  a  more  effective  way  to  curb 
abuses  and  stiU  achieve  the  intention  of 
the  law.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
the  other  body  considered  these  two  ap- 
proaches of  amending  this  law  to  pro- 
hibit fees  and  selected  this  one.  I  quote 
from  page  7200  of  the  Congressional 
RECORn  of  April  26,  1963: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
studied  closely  both  approaches.  Neither 
provides  an  absolute  guarantee  that  fees  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  1962  will  not  eventuaUy 
reach  the  lobbyists.  However,  a  number  of 
factors  led  the  committee  to  chooee  the 
govemment-to-govemment   payment   route. 

First,  since  almost  all  the  claimants  come 
under  the  legal  Jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Phillppmes,  that  Government 
woxild  be  better  able  to  enforce  prohibitions 
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ot  p«yin«nts  to  CVDonnall.  No  matter  wbat 
hkngximgB  U  wrtttan  Into  th«  amtnt  aret. 
In  the  end  It  would  be  legally  effectlTe  oi^ 
against  peraons  within  the  Juzladletlon  of 
tbeUnltad  Stataa. 

Second,  thm  gorenunent-to-KOTemment 
payment  la  more  In  line  wltb  the  economic 
development  pmpoaes  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946.  I  do  not  feel  It  neeeesary  here 
to  retraca  the  hlatory  of  that  act.  but  only 
point  out  ttiat  oiir  aoverzunexit,  faced  with 
the  demand  for  repayment  generated  for  the 
most  part  by  ODonnell,  Delgado.  and  their 
clients,  proposed  this  form  of  payment  in 
1960. 

This  amendment  offered  In  the  Senate 
is  partially  consistent  with  the  approach 
I  hare  supported  in  the  past  that  this 
monegr  could  best  be  employed  for  all  the 
people  rather  than  for  a  few,  provided 
of  course  that  the  Philippines  selected 
this  method  of  payment 

Therefore  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
from  the  Senate,  if  passed,  be  granted 
full  and  deliberate  consideration  In  the 
light  of  reyelatlons  made  in  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  April  26.  1963.  beginning  on 
page  7198  of  the  Congkessionai.  Rbcobd. 

When  we  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  amendment  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  accept  the  Senate's  solution. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  include  the  minority  and  additional 
▼lews  of  Report  No.  1042  which  accom- 
panied HJR.  8617.  the  Philippine  War  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1963  passed  by  the 
87th  Congress. 

Had  these  views  prevailed  last  year 
the  Congress  would  not  be  In  this  un- 
happy position  today. 

The  minority  and  additional  Ylews  fol- 
low: 

MINOKITT   VIZW8 

We  oppoee  a  favorable  report  of  this  bilL 

The  PhUlppine  Behabilitatton  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  370.  79th  Congreas.  of  AprU  SO.  1946. 
made  provision  for  payment  of  compensation 
for  damages  to  private  property  in  the 
Philippines  Incident  to  World  War  n. 

The  act  appropriated  $400  mllUon  for  this 
purpose,  and  established  the  method  of  pay- 
ment— first,  full  payment  of  all  damages  nn- 
dMT  9600:  and  second,  to  use  the  rest  of  the 
money  for  pro  rata  payment  of  7S  percent  of 
remaining  damages.  It  set  up  a  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission  to  pass  on  claims  of 
damage. 

The  $500  claims  have  been  paid  In  full. 
Plfty-two  percent  of  the  remaining  dahna 
have  been  paid,  and  it  wlU  require  about 
$73  million  more  to  pay  the  remaining  claims 
up  to  75  percent. 

The  present  bill  provides  for  further  pay- 
ments to  the  same  persons  (or  their  suc- 
cessors) whoee  losses  have  already  been 
Verified  by  the  Philippine  War  Dsunage 
Commission  and  who  have  already  received 
part   payment. 

BUls  to  complete  the  payment  up  to  76 
percent  have  been  before  the  Congress  on 
several  occasions  during  the  past  10  years. 
Claims  are  Tiot   baaed   on   war  damage   for 

which  the  United  States  is  legally  liable 

The  hearings  this  year  are  entitled  "Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Claims."  but  these  are  not 
war  damage  claims  In  the  sense  in  which 
those  words  are  usually  used — as  for  ex- 
ample where  property  has  been  seised  for 
use  in  war  and  should  be  pcUd  for. 

What  Is  here  involved  is  really  aid  for  re- 
habilitation of  a  war-torn  cotmtry.  This  Is 
Indicated  by  the  title  of  the  aet.  "Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946."  and  by  the 
committee  reports  and  testimony  at  the 
hearings.  In  order  to  achieve  refaabmtatloa 
at  the  graaaroota.  the  act  provMetf  that  the 


aid  should  not  go  to  the  Oovcmment.  but 
aboold  go  by  way  ot  compenaatlon  to  those 
who  ooxiM  prove  that  they  had  suffered  war 
damage. 

It  la  too  late  to  aceo^nptiah  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  law — rehabilitation  of  a  war- 
tom  country 

The  rehabilitation  has  taken  place,  and 
further  pa]rments  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
windfalls. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon's 
letter  of  March  3,  1960  (Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Supplemental  Hearings  on  HJl.  12078, 
Seth  Congress,  ad  sess.,  p.  23).  stated: 

"The  executive  branch  believes  that  re- 
building, replacement,  or  repair  of  war- 
damaged  private  property  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  no  longer  practicable.  Moreover,  in 
view  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  original  claims  were  approved,  and  since 
the  VS.  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion went  out  of  existence  on  March  31, 
1951.  it  is  not  considered  practicable  for 
the  U.S.  Qovemment  to  assume  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  payment  of  ths  balance 
of  approved  Indivlduad  private  property 
claims." 

The  State  Department's  letter  of  Augtist  5, 
1959  (id.,  p.  21).  stated: 

"In  1S60  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  to 
the  Philippines,  generally  referred  to  as  the 
BeU  Mission,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
further  war  damage  payments  to  Individuals 
would  not  contribute  materially  to  economic 
development  in  the  Philippines  and  that 
continuing  assistance  by  the  United  States 
shotild  be  for  development  projects  in  agri- 
culture and  Industry  related  to  the  specific 
needs  of  the  Philippine  economy  rather  than 
as  additional  war  damage  payments  to  indi- 
viduals." 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson's  let- 
ter of  June  14.  1960  (id.,  p.  34),  sUted: 

"The  Treasury  Department  strongly  pre- 
fers S.  3238.  the  bill  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch.  This 
bill  would  authorize  a  payment  of  not  to 
exceed  $73  million  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Phlllpplnee  In  full  sat- 
isfaction and  flnal  settlement'  of  aU  awards 
made  under  the  earlier  legislation.  Under 
the  administration  bill  payment  to  Individ- 
uals would  be  left  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment. Payment  in  this  manner  would  be 
In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  original 
enactment;  that  is.  to  rehabilitate  the  Phil- 
ippine economy  and  not  merely  to  compen- 
sate individual  clalmanta." 

Total  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  the 
Philippines  since  1946  has  been  $773  mil- 
lion, ot  which  $273  million  was  from  ICA 
since  1951. 

To  try  to  give  further  compenaation  now  for 
damage  which  occurred  IS  yeara  ago  ia 
impractical  and  unsound 

The  Commissioner  of  Accounts.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  testified  last  year  as 
to  the  state  of  the  records  as  follows  (Id, 
p.  3): 

"The  records  which  we  have  of  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  consist  pri- 
marily of  accounting  records.  When  the 
Commission  expired  in  April  1951.  it  turned 
some  of  the  records  over  to  the  archives  in 
San  Francisco  and  some  to  the  archives  in 
rranconla.  Va..  close  by.  It  destroyed  some 
records.  The  records  which  we  got  consisted 
mostly  of  administrative  records  covering 
the  vmexpended  balance  of  the  appropria- 
tions, unliquidated  obligations,  and  claims 
records  which  I  think  is  the  part  in  which 
you  are  particularly  Interested. 

"We  have  about  87  volumes  of  claims  rec- 
ords. They  are  bound  records,  which  repre- 
sent the  payments  made  to  claimants.  They 
are  called  registers,  but  they  are  copies  of 
vouchers  the  originals  of  which  were  sent 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  with  the  ac- 
count current  at  the  time  of  payment." 
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He  also  testified  that  there  were  som.  t*. 
punchcards  which  were  the  basis  f«iL^ 
tag   the   above-referred-to   87   voiuS*'' 
vouchers,    but   that   the  cards   had^Il-? 
so  damaged   that  they  could  no  loiJS^ 


run  through  the  machines 
Secretary    Robert    B.    Anderson^ 


»bOTS. 


mentioned  letter  of  June  14   imq  (id  VV" 
commented  on  this  situation-       ^^•'  »• «). 


situation: 
years  have  eUpsed  ■laos 
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"Almoet  10 
Philippine  War  Damage  Oonunlarto^  a^. 
out  of  existence,  and  undoubtedly  ther«-«. 
be  great  difflculties  Involved  in  io^t» 
clalmanu  and  determining  the  ^ptawt^ 
heirs,  next  of  kin.  or  succes«>r.  LatotBt^ 
of  original  award  recipients  who  hsvs^^ 
died  or  gone  out  of  existence.  Ths  s/ClT 
Istratlon  bill  has  the  great  tdvantairrS; 
it  would  t\im  over  funds  to  the  mioiS. 
Government  in  full  satisfaction  and  ^ 
settlement  of  aU  of  these  awards.  leaTte> 
to  the  PhUlppine  Government  the  deta^ 
administraUon  of  the  payment  of  ths  hli 
ance  of  the  awards." 

Payments  to  corporations 
It  was  brought  out  In  the  oommitts  dk. 
cussions  of  last  year  that  a  large  propoeSI 
of  the  money  to  be  appropriated  would  n 
to  the  payment  of  large  corporate  claiji 
many  of  which  would  benefit  Amerlaia 
owners  and  would  have  Uttle  reiatioa  to  th« 
rehabilitation  of  a  cotmtry  ravaged  by  mat 
pver  16  years  ago. 

The  original  act  of  1946  provided  (ne. 
104(c))  that  to  the  fuUest  extent  pj^coT 
cable  payments  should  not  be  made  with- 
out   a    showing    that    the   lost  or m^ 

property  on  which  the  claim  was  himi  Jifl 
been  rebtiUt.  replaced,  or  repaired  This 
requirement  is  waived  in  HJl.  $617  (p.  j_ 
line  12) .  although  there  ia  a  similar  rsquir*. 
ment  applicable  only  to  payments  mai^f  out. 
side  the  Philippines  to  any  claimant  resid- 
ing outside  the  Phlllpptaes  (p.  4,  llaet  7-16). 
Extent  of  obligation 

It  is  admitted  that  there  Is  no  legal  obtln- 
tlon. 

There  Is  some  moral  obligation,  but  Umn 
might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  is  to 
how  strong  It  is. 

After  aU.  the  original  act  of  1946  provided 
for  a  gift — a  gflf t  to  a  brave  aUy  which  would 
help  rehabilitate  the  country  and  help  ths 
general  free  world  situation  ta  Um  Pkr  Atst 

A  reading  of  the  record  of  the  orlclnsl 
hearings  Indicates  that  some  members  at  tits 
committee  wanted  to  have  It  nodentood 
that  the  claims  would  be  paid  up  to  7i  per- 
cent, and  that  if  the  $400  million  authorted 
was  not  sufficient,  more  would  be  provided. 
But  the  majority  of  the  committee  did  not 
go  along  with  that  view,  and  the  committee 
report  indicates  no  such  commitment. 

To  be  sure,  the  committee  did  base  ths 
amoiuit  of  the  authorization  on  Its  estlmsti 
of  the  amovmt  needed  to  pay  the  WOO 
claims  ta  full,  and  the  remaining  claims  up 
to  75  percent.  This  fact,  ss  ststed  In  tbs 
hearings,  became  a  matter  of  public  knowl- 
edge, and  to  that  extent  resulted  in  a  monU 
obligation. 

Laukxnck  Cvm, 
Watw«  L.  Hits. 
RoBsrr  R.  Babxt. 


ADOmONAL    VtSWS 

To  compensate  for  damages  20  years  after 
destruction  of  property  when  the  orlglnsl 
purpose  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Aet 
was  to  rehabilitate  a  war-torn  land,  doai 
nothing  but  violate  principles  of  equity  sad 
commonsense. 

Thoee  who  made  the  greatest  sacrlflces  an 
those  who  lost  their  beloved  and  their  pro- 
viders. Compensating  widows,  semiorphsn*. 
or  aged  parents  who  have  made  the  real  isc- 
rlflce  would  sustain  the  principle  of  concern 
for  human  rights  worthy  of  a  great  bene- 
factor nation.     If  a  moral  obllgstlon  does 
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ij,^  exist,  let  us  ferret  out  the  real  suffer 
g^ttvoi  the  war's  devastation. 

BobbtB.  Bakht. 
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THE  THREAT  TO  OUR  NATIONAL  SE- 
CURITY OP  COMMUNIST  SUBVER- 
SION OP  UNITED  NATIONS  TRADE 
POLXCY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
tbe  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlangn  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schade- 
incl  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ggk  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
maooDsln? 

tben  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
^«iterday  I  sent  to  President  Kennedy  a 
tdegram  of  the  utmost  urgency  on  a  mat- 
ter of  gravest  concern  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  read  that  tele- 
pam: 

■Mpsctfully  alert  you  to  dangers  to  United 
Btatm,  posed  by  Soviet  Union  in  19«4  United 
Itdons  International  Conference  on  Trade 
tad  Development.     Article  In  AprU  29,  1963 
MM  of  Barron's,  Ijy  Alice  Wldener.  speils  out 
thrast  in  detaU.     UrgenUy  appeal  to  you  to 
■dopt  and  carry  out  four  reconunendatlonB 
H  loUows:    (1)    Request   Secretary -General 
U  nurnt  appoint  experienced  American  busi- 
DMBUD  as  UrUted  Nations  Under  Secretary 
forgooBomlc  and  Social  Affaire;    (2)   ecrutl- 
nlsi  caliber  and   security   of  U3.  naUonals 
aov  holding  executive  economic  poUcy  and 
rMsrcb    posts    in     UH.    Secretariat;     (8) 
imnfthen  American  business  representation 
within  Uj8.  mission  to  United  Nations;    (4) 
appoint  an  outstanding  buslnesB  executive, 
wtth  broad  experience  In  international  trade! 
u  loUow«;    (1)    Request  Secretary  General 
Interastlonal  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
felopment.     Request  you  give  earnest  heed 
to  wsmlng  Bounded    by   Mrs.   Wldener   and 
tiks  the  above  stepe  to  guarantee  protection 
of  tna  enterprise  and  American  biisiness  and 
totfurtry,  and,  at  same  time.  g\iarantee  faU- 
wt  of  Communist  plot  that  has   been    16 
jam  In  the  malcing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  cold  war  Is  won 
■Bd  the  United  SUtes  is  presenting  lau- 
rw  for  major  contributions  to  that  vic- 
tmy,  $  special  award  should  be  reserved 
tor  Mrs.  Alice  Wldener,  nationally  syn- 
Jctted  columnist,  for  her  alertness  to 
at  very  real  dangers  to  UJ3.  security  to 
be  found  in  the  massive  nonmilltary 
PhMM  of  the  war  being  waged  by  the 
«met  Communist  conspiracy. 

to  this  connection  I  call  to  the  atten- 

MD  of  the  Congress  the  article  by  Mrs 

WWcner  as  It  appears  In  the  April  29, 

an,  Issue  of  Barron's,  the  national  bual- 

^,^**.  ?"*°*^*^  weekly.    The  article. 

mwied    Memo  to  American  Buslness- 

■en  on  Red  Role  In  U  J*.  Trade  Parley  " 

ews  the  alma  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 

oe  United  Nations  IntemaUonal  Con- 

»«ce  on  Trade  and  Development  to  be 

Wd  early  in  1964.    Thoae  alms,  spelled 

2J^  ^"  Wldener.  are  part  of  an  of- 

wwve  the  Communlsta  have  had  In  the 

»«mg  for  some  18  years— an  offensive 

aiculated  by  the  Kremlin  to  at  once  sal- 

2J**nd  bolster  the  badly  sagging  Soviet 

•«ooay  and  bring  our  free  enterprise 

*«»omy  gradually  to  Its  knees. 


The  seriousness  of  the  threat  to  our 
national  security  posed  by  the  military 
and  subversion  buildup  In  Cuba  is  ap- 
parent. So  also  are  tinderbox  condi- 
tions In  Laos,  Vietnam,  Berlin,  the  Con- 
go, and  other  points  around  the  globe  In 
which  the  Communist  conspiracy  Is  re- 
lentlessly at  work.  We  must  never  un- 
derestimate the  perils  inherent  In  these 
potenUally  explosive  areas.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  we  must  not  allow  them  to  di- 
vert our  attenUon  from  the  more  subtle 
strategy  and  maneuverings  of  the  Com- 
munists in  their  nonmilltary  but  very 
aggressive  cold  war  offensive. 

Mrs.  Wldener  has  sounded  the  alarm. 
Added   to  that,  she  has  propounded  a 
very  wise  course  of  action  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  take,  to  defeat  the  Soviets 
in  this  major  engagement  and  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  life  of  American 
biislness  and  industry  and  our  working 
men  and  women.     Yes.  it  Is  not  over- 
stating the  case  a  bit  to  say  that  the 
business  and  industrial  complex  of  Amer- 
ica— the    greatest   the   world    has   even 
known— is  directly  in  the  sights  of  the 
Communists'    most    potent    nonviolent 
weapons,  and  the  survival  of  our  na- 
tional   free-enterprise    economy    is    at 
stake.     The  danger  to  our  security  is  be- 
ing mounted  painstakingly  by  the  Krem- 
lin.    The  arena  in  which  the  battle  will 
be  fought  Is  the  United  NaUons.    And 
that  battle,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  will  be  what  goes  on  In  the  United 
Nations     International     Conference     on 
Trade  and  Development  to  be  held  early 
In  1964. 

I  have  consistently  suggested  that  one 
of  the  major  responsibilities  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  to  recognize  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  cold  war.    It  is  not  of  our 
making.    It  Is  not  our  desire  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  In  which  we  are  forced  to 
wage  this  war  but  the  reality  of  the  pres- 
ent time  demands  that  we  do  not  shirk 
our  responsibilities.    We  must  not  sound 
retreat     We  must  wage  these  battles 
with  the  full  Intent  of  achieving  full  vic- 
tory.    Anything  less  would  be  to  break 
faith  with  the  people  who  have  entrusted 
this  country  to  oiu-  care.    This  Nation 
has  never  been  found  wanting  In  its  abil- 
ity,   capacity,    and    will    to   wage    bat- 
tle in  a  military  action  when  our  security 
and  freedom  were  seriously  threatened. 
We  were  able  to  build  the  best  machines 
and  to  mold  the  most  modem  weapons 
by  which  we  could  achieve  victory.    Let 
me  suggest  In  all  seriousness,  without  In 
the  least  belittling  the  contribution  of 
those  who  fought  our  wars,  that  free- 
dom Is  not  bought  by  achieving  victory 
in  military  acUon.     Victory  in  military 
action  only  buys  time  in  which  we  pur- 
sue and  extend  and  make  secure  our 
freedom. 

It  is  precisely  because  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  been  so  successful  in  military  en- 
gagements and,  I  might  add,  successful 
under  free  enterprise  In  building  the  ma- 
clilnes  and  Inspiring  the  men  that  are 
necessary  to  bring  victory,  that  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom  have  devised  new  means 
by  which  to  achieve  their  aim  to  fasten 
their  brand  of  slavery — economic  and 
otherwiae— upon  the  unsuspecting  peo- 
ple oi  good  will  in  our  world.    We  now 
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^w  we  are  engaged  in  a  cold  war. 
We  are  belatedly  recognizing  that  we 
must  work  as  diligenUy  to  achieve  victory 
in  the  cold  war  as  we  would  to  achieve 
victory  in  a  hot  war.    Victory  or  defeat 
in  a  hot  war  decides  whether  or  not  we 
wiU  have  time  to  pursue  freedom.    Vic- 
tory or  defeat  in  the  cold  war  will  decide 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  the  freedom 
that  was  purchased  with  the  sacrifices  of 
the  very  lives  of  those  who  waged  our  hot 
wars     The  stakes  are  high.    The  battle 
r^^i"^  joined.     The  issues  are  clear 
The  future  of  freedom  Itself  is  at  stake 
The  waging  of  a  cold  war  dictates  that 
we  devise  weapons  designed  to  bring  us 
victory.     These  must  be  not  merely  de- 
fensive   weapons,    for   if   we   hold    only 
to  what  we  have,  time  will  be  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.    We  must  devise  cold 
war    weapons    which    are    offensive    in 
?^^^-,.  "^o  strengthen  our  position  in 
the  United  Nations  International  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development  by 
having  an  American  businessman  ap- 
pointed as  United  NaUon's  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  and  Social  Affairs;  by 
strengthening  American  business  repre- 
sentation within  the  United  States  mis- 
sion   to   the   United   Nations;    and   by 
navlng  an  outstanding  business  execu- 
tive with  broad  experience  in  interna- 
tional trade  appointed  as  the  chief  U  S 
delegate  to  the  United  NaUons  Inter- 
national    Conference    on    Trade    and 
Development  wiU  go  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding  the  offensive  weapon  necessary 
to  bring  victory  for  free  enterprise  on 
the  economic  battlefield  on  which  we  are 
now  locked  In  conflict. 

Because  I  beUeve  the  issue  Is  so  clearly 
presented  by  Alice  Wldener  in  her 
Memo  to  American  Businessmen  on 
Red  Role  in  UU.  Trade  Parley,"  as  it 
appeared  in  the  April  29,  19«3,  issue  of 
Barrons  I  want  to  read  Into  the  Record 
her  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  in  proper  sequence  those 
parte  I  WiU  not  take  the  time  to  read 
Before  reading  the  article  I  wish  to  in- 
form my  colleagues  that  I  have  been 
interested  In  the  developments  that  have 
arisen  within  the  UJf.  regarding  worid 
trade  for  some  time  and  have  done  con- 
siderable research  within  the  past  few 
months.  In  the  interest  of  saving  time 
I  will  read  only  the  first  part  of  the 
article  and  close  my  remarks  with  the 
author's  constructive  suggestions: 

Mtmo  to  American  Busxhession  on  Red 

Role  in  U.N.  Tkadx  PAsurr 

(By  AUce  Wldener) 

In  mid-September  of  1962.  Andrei  Gro- 
myko,  Soviet  Minister  of  Ptoreign  Affairs  sent 
the  following  letter  to  United  Nations  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant: 

"On  the  instruction  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc  I  re- 
quest the  toclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  l7th 
session  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly  of  the  following  item  of  an  important  and 
urgent  character:  'Convening  of  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Trade  Problems.' 

"In  accordance  with  rule  20  of  the  General 
Assembly's  niles  of  prooediu«.  I  attach  an 
explanatory  memorandum." 

ThU  document  statedf  that  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment deemed  tt  nefeessary  "to  draw  the 
^>eclal  attention  ot  thetimited  Rations  and 
its  member  countries  f^  the  fact  that  the 
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ta«k  of  restoring  International  trade  to  nor- 
mal Is  at  preaent  aacumlng  a  very  great  and 
increasing  Importance  for  all  state*  in  tba 
world." 

VMMJi.   nOLM   IN    TSAOK 

It  Is  not  Bxirprislng  that  Mr.  Oromyko 
described  the  Soviet  call  for  an  International 
trade  conference  as  urgent.  The  Soviets' 
own  statistics  on  their  foreign  commerce, 
fiimished  for  the  first  time  to  the  UJf.  in 
19S7.  disclosed  that  the  U.S5.R.  accounted 
for  only  2  percent  of  total  world  trade. 

The  Soviet  memo  imderscored  a  num- 
ber of  alleged  unfavorable  featiires  In  the 
world  tarade  plct\u-e,  including  the  "appear- 
ance of  closed  grouping  such  as  the  Common 
Market  in  Western  Europe."  It  also  called 
for  normalization  of  international  (East- 
West)  trade  as  a  "prerequisite  for  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America." 

The  Soviet  Government  went  on  to  say 
that  the  "main  task"  of  the  proposed  UJJ. 
International  Conference  on  Trade  and  De- 
velopment should  be  "to  set  up  a  standing 
international  trade  organization,  embracing 
all  regions  and  countries  of  the  world  with- 
out any  discrimination  whatsoever." 

Last  December  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  holding  the 
Soviet-proposed  VJf.  International  Trade 
Conference  and  scheduled  It  "for  early  1964." 
The  same  body  also  set  up  a  preparatory 
committee  to  work  on  the  conference 
agenda,  policies  and  documentation  In  New 
York  and  Geneva. 


PBOPAGANDA    BABEACE 

At  once,  all  pro-Communist  propagandists 
threw  their  weight  l>ehlnd  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion. On  January  27,  1963,  the  Communist 
newspaper,  the  Worker,  in  New  York  City 
carried  an  article  against  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  by  A.  Krchmarek.  who  sup- 
ported the  Soviet  trade  conference  proposal 
that  the  United  Nations  "preclude  every 
form  of  (trade)  discrimination." 

Simtiltaneously,  the  Worker  carried  the 
headline.  "Drop  Trade  Bars,  Says  Cyrus 
Eaton,"  and  the  text.  "Eaton,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  Lenin  Peace  Prize  for  hU  work  on 
behalf  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  U.S.SJI..  stated  in  a  Sun- 
Press  Interview  in  Cleveland,  that  the  United 
States  was  the  greatest  threat  to  world 
peace."  The  Communist  Worker  quoted  Mr. 
Eaton  as  saying  that  the  United  States 
should  drop  all  its  trade  barriers  and  that 
he  is  "for  trading  wherever  we  can." 

Actually,  last  year's  Soviet  proposal  was  not 
new.  The  Reds  have  been  seeking  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  ever  since  the 
Havana  Conference  of  1947,  which  drafted 
the  "Havana  Charter."  subsequently  rejected 
by  Congress  because  of  its  many  provisions 
aimed  at  socializing  trade  through  arbitrary 
controls  over  price,  production,  and  distribu- 
tion. 

The  Soviets  won  UJJ.  assent  to  their  latest 
trade  conference  proposal  by  resting  it  on 
two  themes  popular  with  the  UJI.  majority: 
(1)  "Development  of  the  underdeveloped 
cotmtries";  and  (2)  "economic  and  social 
consequences  of  disarmament."  By  linking 
both  concepts.  Moscow  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  UJ».  majority  that  mobilization  of 
"world  opinion"  at  a  UJ?.  trade  conference 
would  enable  "poor  nations"  to  drain  away 
billions  of  dollars  in  government  aid  from  the 
rich  nations. 

The  official  simimary  records  of  the  first 
session  of  the  UJf.  Trade  Conference  Pre- 
paratory Committee  show  that  Soviet  eco- 
nomic strategy  is  to  disrupt  capitalist  mar- 
kets and  trade,  then  socialize  such  trade 
for  their  own  benefit.  In  preparation,  the 
Soviets  are  framing  a  series  of  slanderous 
indictments  against  UJ3.  business  for  pres- 
entation at  the  UJf.  Trade  Conference.  To 
further  their  aim.  they  also  have  enlisted 
the  support  of  some  Marxist-minded  demo- 


gogs   among   the   Latin    American,    African, 
and  Asian  member  nations. 

The  great  business  companies  of  the  West 
and  of  Japan  wUl  be  charged  with  monopoly 
practices  and  economic  aggression  against 
Socialist  countries  and  nations  emerging 
from  exploitation  by  imperialist  colonialism. 

U.N.    LEXICON 

To  understand  the  dialog  among  UJf. 
delegations  and  within  the  UJf.  Secretariat, 
one  must  acquire  some  familiarity  with  a 
lexicon  of  UJf.-ese.  Here  the  Communist 
states  are  defined  as  "the  centrally  planned 
economies."  backward  nations  are  called 
"developing  nations";  all  Western  restraints 
on  socialization  of  trade  are  branded  as 
"economic  discrimination";  and  U.S.  refvisal 
to  furnish  the  Soviet  bloc  with  strategic  ma- 
terials Is  called  "economic  aggression"  and 
"economic  pressure." 

With  these  UJf -Soviet  definitions  in  mind. 
American  businessmen  seeking  to  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  Soviet  documents 
presented  at  the  UJf.  should  also  be  aware 
of  the  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  (which 
Premier  Khrxishchev  says  hell  abandon  only 
when  shrimps  whistle) :  "World  peace  can  be 
achieved  only  through  the  abolition  of 
capitalism." 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly  set  the  stage 
for  the  InternaUonal  Trade  Conference  by 
appointing  as  its  Secretary-General  Mr.  Raul 
Preblsch  (Argentina),  head  of  the  UJf.  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Latin  America.  With- 
in the  UJf.  Headquarters  Secretariat.  Mr. 
Jacob  L.  Moeak  (United  States)  was  put  in 
charge  of  conference  research  and  policies. 
Mr.  Moeak  occupies  the  post  of  Director. 
Bureau  of  General  Economic  Research  and 
Policies  in  the'UJf.  Department  of  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs,  which  Is  headed  by  Under 
Secretary  Phllllppe  de  Seynes  (Prance) . 

Prior  to  Mr.  Mosak's  present  assignment, 
he  had  acted  as  chairman  of  the  special 
U.N.  committee  which  prepared  the  con- 
troversial UJf.  report  "Economic  and  Social 
Consequences  of  Disarmament." 

In  1959  a  significant  organizational  change 
took  place  in  Mr.  Mosaks  U.N.  bureau.  What 
had  been  called  section  4  became  the  Cen- 
trally Planned  Economies  Section.  This  is 
U.N.-cse  for  Communist  economies  section. 
Today  it  is  staffed  as  follows  : 

Senior  economic  affairs  officer:  Stanislav 
Braun,  Poland.  Economic  affairs  officers- 
Israel  Borenstein.  United  States  of  America; 
Stanislav  Polaczek.  Poland;  Lazlo  Csapo 
Hungary;  Arkadly  M.  Voinov,  VSSM. 

As  may  be  seen,  four  out  of  five  economic 
affairs  officers  In  Mr.  Mosak's  Centrally 
Planned  Economies  SecUon  are  Communist 
nationals. 

(Last  year,  the  London  Times  carried  an 
article  questioning  the  reliability  of  all 
Soviet  economic  statistics.  Including  those 
fiu-nished  to  the  United  Nations.  Yet  the 
U.N.  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  CentraUy 
Planned  Economies  Section  continually  wel- 
come, feature  and  distribute  phony  Soviet 
statistics,  thus  lending  them  an  aura  of 
U.N.  Impartiality  and  prestige. 

(TO  illustrate,  the  March  1963  United 
Nations  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics  carries 
as  the  first  item  in  a  group  of  special  fea- 
tures a  table  headed  "Gross  Production  of 
Industry  in  the  U.S.S.R."  The  flgiu^  con- 
tained therein  were  drawn  mostly  from 
Izvestia  and  Pravda  and  all  were  Issued  by 
the  central  statistical  administration  of 
the  council  of  ministers  of  the  U5.S.R. 

(The  economically  absurd  and  dangerous- 
ly misleading  result  of  such  UJf.  statisti- 
cal practice  often  is  refiected  in  the  press  at 
home  and  abroad.  For  example,  on  March 
25.  1963,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  car- 
ried the  news  item.  "United  Nations:  Soviet 
Production  Soars — Gross  Industrial  produc- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  In  1962  rose  to  I4S 
percent  of  the  1968  level,  according  to  the 
United  Nations  statistical  office.     Large  in- 
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creases  were  recorded  In  refrlBeratfl-  ^ 
vUlon   sets,    natural    gas.  ^S^uT'  *^ 
and  canned  goods."    Doubtlei^£^k*:«. 
Viet  soar  in  meat  production  caused  tvT  **• 
in  Soviet  meat  prices  wmouncedUst  Ju?' 

NOT  EVEN  A  TSOIXA  ' 

Creation  of  the  special  section  for  ^ 
trally  planned  economies  wasn't  *»•«  .  f*** 
ka  move.  It  was  strictly  a  one-sIdL  ^■ 
Which  could  be  interpreted  i  SiS^? 
the  impartiality  of  the  UnitS  l2^  ^ 
Charter.  Some  informed  people  wlthi„7? 
UJf.  Secretariat  were  surVrt^  Tw V^* 
nomlc  and  Social  Affah^  Under  slrJr*" 
de  Seynes  agreed  to  such  an  arranai^ 
For  Since  1945.  the  General  AssembW^T^S*. 
on  recommendations  of  the  Econom  r.  5 
Social  Council)  has  approved  the  sett  L^ 
of  four  regional  UJf  economic  commUsioL^ 
for  Europe  (ECE) .  for  Latin  America  (JST 
Aala  and  the  Far  East  (ECAPE)  and  iSti' 
(ECA).  However,  there  U  no  regionsTiS 
nomlc  commission  for  the  socialist  couhJST 
nor  should  there  be.  since  regions  iS^ 
viewed  geographically,  not  IdeologlcaUv  ii« 
der  the  UN.  Charter.  '*  '*"• 

Intensified  Secretariat  work  for  the  fom. 
coming  International  Trade  Confe«n« 
draws  attention  to  several  aspects  of  uV 
personnel  policies.  Including  the  allocaum, 
of  Under-Secretaryships  in  the  malor  tu. 
partments.  Since  1946.  the  UN.  DepftrUnsTt 
of  Political  and  Security  CouncU  Affalrrhsi 
been  headed  by  a  Soviet  Under-Secpetarr 
(except  for  a  brief  period  when  thU  strsteeie 
post  was  held  by  a  Yugoslav  Red). 

Originally  there  was  created  within  tbs 
United  Nations  a  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs  and  a  Department  of  Social  Affairs 
In  1963.  the  Ute  Dag  HammarskjoW  con- 
solidated these  two  departments  Into  a  single 
Department  of  Economic  and  Social  ABtSt 
which,  every  since,  has  been  headed  by  XJa- 
der  Secretary  de  Seynes. 

HOW  IT  ALL   STAKTED 

In  view  of  these  facU,  it  is  important  to 
recall  the  following  hutorlcal  account  by 
the  Honorable  Trygve  Ue.  first  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  in  his  book 
"In  the  Cause  of  Peace": 

"The  choice  of  the  Assistant  SecretartM- 
General,  who  would  constitute  my  cabinst. 
was.  of  course,  my  first  concern  (in  1046). 
It  soon  appeared  that  it  was  equally  tb« 
concern  of  some  of  the  great,  and  a  number 
of  the  lesser,  powers. 

"Mr.  Vyshlnsky  (Andrei.  U.S5JI.)  did  not 
delay  his  approach.  He  was  the  first  to  In- 
form me  of  an  understanding  which  tbs 
Big  Five  (Prance.  China.  United  Kingdom. 
United  States,  and  U.SJ8JI.)  had  reached  In 
London  (at  the  UJf.  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion) on  the  appointment  of  a  Soviet  na- 
tional as  AssisUnt  Secretary-General  for 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs.  Mr. 
Vyshlnsky  simple  spoke  of  an  'agreement'— 
be  said  nothing  of  Its  binding  quality. 

"Mr.  Stettlnius  (Edward  R..  Jr..  U5.  Chief 
Delegate  to  U.N.)  confirmed  to  me  that  he 
had  agreed  with  the  Soviet  delegation  In 
the  matter.  But  both  Mr.  Stettlnius  and 
the  French  stressed  that  their  agreement  to 
the  Soviet  post  was  a  limited  one.  •  •  •  It 
was  not  understood  that  a  permanent  lien 
on  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  General 
for  Security  Council  Affairs  was  granted  to 
the  Soviet   Union.   •    •    • 

"I  felt  it  was  both  necessary  and  desir- 
able to  secure  nominations  from  govern- 
ments •  •  •  for  positions  of  the  rank  of 
Assistant  Secretary  General.  •  •  •  What  did 
the  Americans  want  for  themselves?  To  my 
surprise,  they  did  not  ask  for  a  department 
concerned  with  comparable  substantlvs 
affairs,  like  the  economic  or  the  social." 

Today  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  at  ths 
United  Nations  the  "premier"  post  of  Politi- 
cal and  Security  Council  Affairs  Under  Sec- 
retary has  alwajrs  been  held  by  a  Communist 
but  the  equally  Important  post  of  Economic 
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gad  Social  Affairs  Under  Secretary  has  never 
j^ta  held  by  an  American. 

nAUUWXTL  KOTTLTS 

XiUs  one-aided  state  of  affairs  had  many 
nafortunate  consequences  for  Americans  in 
gtuKtl  and  for  US.  businessmen  in  partic- 
^f^  United  Nations  activities  increasingly 
nod  to  Involve  economic  matters.  Govem- 
^lati  ot  underdevel<^>ed  nations,  which  lack 
fggaaaaic  experts,  often  rely  on  the  UJf.  Sec- 
i^tarlat  for  all  kinds  of  guidance.  More- 
pT«f.  most  of  the  U.S.  personnel  in  the  UJf. 
j)qMkrtnaent  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs, 
Including  Mr.  Jacob  L.  Mosak,  lack  practical 
pfnagsrial  experience  gained  through  past 
^ployment  in  U.S.  companies. 

gascutlve  decision  regarding  UJf.  person- 
^  rssts  In  the  hands  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
O^itral.  Since  the  forthcoming  UJf.  Inter- 
BSttonal  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Is  a  result  of  successful  Soviet  eco- 
aamlc  strategy,  many  American  and  foreign 
geoxuxnists  believe  that  the  State  Depart- 
oant  should  request  Secretary  General  U 
Xiunt  to  assign  Mr.  de  Seynes  to  another 
post  and  appoint  an  experienced  American 
liiMliiiiMninn  as  Under  Secretary  for  Eco- 
iKsnlc  and  Social  Affairs. 

Tbs  United  States,  after  aU.  U  the  largest 
ilnfle  trader  In  the  world.  Moreover,  It  Is 
fltaUy  concerned  In  all  Ulf.  economic  and 
loeUl  activities,  for  which  Americans  at 
prstent  contribute  almost  a  third  of  the  reg- 
nlsr  assessed  budget,  and  40  to  60  percent  of 
tbs  voluntary  budgets. 

TlM  Soviet  Union  Is  seeking  to  convert  the 
1964  UJf.  Trade  Conference  Into  a  political 
and  economic  debacle  for  the  West.  Un- 
fortoztately.  the  American  buaineoa  commu- 
nity cannot  rely  for  adequate  protection  of 
Ito  Interests  on  the  State  Department  person- 
Ml  within  the  U.S.  mission  to  the  UJf.  XJ3. 
detegates  there  are  experienced  in  diplomacy 
•ad  soctal  welfare,  but  not  in  business  af- 
fiUra.  Trade  Is  tmsiness. 

m  tbs  Soviet  Union,  the  government  owns 
•ad  controls  all  business;  hence  at  the  UJf. 
Itade  Conference  the  voice  of  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  will  be  one  and  the  same  as  the 
voles  of  Soviet  business.  But  the  State 
Department's  voice  will  not  necessarily  be 
ttist  or  U.8.  private  enterprise,  or  of 
tbe  eompanlee  which  are  slated  to  be  prime 
targets  of  Oommunlst-bloc  attack. 

JEKTLL  AND  HTDB 

The  Soviets,  aware  of  their  own  economic 
fsUare.  are  doing  everjrthlng  possible  at  the 
VX.  to  blacken  tbe  name  ot  American  busl- 
Mis  and  at  the  same  Ume  to  extract  its 
know-how  and  profits  for  Soviet  benefit. 
His  Jekyll-Hyde  arrogance  and  insecurity  of 
tbs  Soviets  is  plainly  evident  In  the  UJf. 
•ammary  records  of  the  recent  Preparatory 
Oommlttee  session  for  the  Trade  Conference. 

On  January  23,  1963.  the  U.N.  thus  sum- 
Bisrlsed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Arkadyev,  Soviet 
delegate :  "World  pubUc  opinion  was  deeply 
eoDoerned  at  the  poor  economic  relations 
existing  among  the  more  powerful  states,  and 
the  matter  should  be  taken  up  at  the  Con- 
teence.  The  U.S.S.R.  had  never  begged  for 
t»d«  with  any  other  country.  •    •    • 

"It  was  not  possible  to  order  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  union  to  trade,  but 
*«de  between  them  could  and  should  be 
dlacussed.  •    •   • 

"Another  Important  point  which  the  con- 
ference should  discuss  was  economic  aggres- 
^.  Economic  aggression  was  practiced  by 
~*  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  against  the 
Owman  DemocraUc  Republic,  by  the  ooxm- 
■rtes  of  the  West  against  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  by  the  United  States 
••»lnst  Cuba." 

The  same  UJf.  summary  record  shows  that 
m  Polish  delegate  attacked  the  obstacles 
to  their  primary  commodity  exports  suf- 
lered  by  the  underdeveloped  ooimtrles  which 
^  created  by  the  activittes  of  private 
■>onopollee. 


On  February  2.  1063.  the  VX.  summa- 
rized as  follows  the  remarks  of  UB.  delegate 
Isaiah  Frank:  "Without  wishing  to  deny  the 
reality  of  the  economic  consequences  of  dis- 
armament or  the  existence  of  problems  oon- 
cemlng  East-West  trade  (particularly  the 
embargo  on  strategic  materlids),  the  U.8. 
delegation  hoped  that  those  questions  would 
not  be  raised  as  such  at  the  conference.  A 
political  discussion  of  that  kind  would  lead 
the  conference  far  away  from  the  concrete 
elements  of  its  agenda." 

To  this.  Mr.  Arkadyev  retorted  that  the 
question  of  trade  barriers  and  unjustified 
embargoes  was  essentially  econamlc  and  was 
unquestionably  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Conference. 

And  so  it  went,  for  weeks,  for  hundreds 
of  pages  of  UJf.  summary  records,  all  show- 
ing that  Soviet  economic  strategy  at  the 
United  Nations  today  is  precisely  as  ouUlned 
by  Mr.  Krchmarek  in  the  Communist 
Worker. 

TTie  American  business  community  would 
be  well  advised,  for  its  own  pwotection.  to 
keep  closest  possible  watch  on  current  UJf. 
preparation  for  the  International  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development.  By  the  time  it 
takes  place,  the  agenda,  official  documenta- 
tion and  leading  protagonists  will  have  been 
predetermined. 

To  make  sure  of  a  fair  hearing  for,  and 
adequate  protection  of.  free  enterprise,  It 
would  seem  essential  that  the  American 
business  commimlty  urge  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  take  the  following  steps: 

1.  Request  Secretary  General  U  Thant  to 
appoint  an  experienced  American  business- 
man as  UJf.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs; 

2.  Scrutlnlae  the  caliber  and  security  of 
U.S.  nationals  now  holding  executive  eco- 
nomic policy  and  research  poets  in  the  UJf. 
Secretariat; 

8.  Strengthen  American  business  represen- 
Utlon  within  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UJf.; 

4.  Appoint  an  outstanding  business  execu- 
tive, with  broad  experience  in  international 
trade,  as  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development. 

If  these  four  steps  are  put  into  effect  now, 
there  will  be  far  greater  likelihood  of  thwart- 
ing Soviet  economic  strategy  at  the  United 
Nations.  Better  stlU.  the  true  and  inspiring 
reoord  of  American  capitalism  will  be  made 
known  to  poUUclans.  intellectuals,  and 
technical  experU  throughout  the  world. 


AN  ACTION  PROGRAM  TO  PREVENT 
WAR  IN  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
tMr.  Halpern]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  so 
concerned  about  the  dangerous  new 
Arab  threat  to  peace  in  the  Near  Blast, 
Jeopardizing  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  that  It  would  be  a  hollow 
mockery  for  me  to  voice  pious  platitudes 
on  the  occasion  of  Israel's  15th  an- 
niversary. 

Instead,  I  wish  to  review  developments 
and  to  propose  an  action  plan  to  presei-ve 
peace  In  that  strategic  region. 


In  recent  days  we  took  note  of  another 
anniversary,  tbe  20Ui  anniversary  of  the 
heroic  but  ill-fated  uprising  of  Jews  in 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  against  Nazi  bar- 
barism. Our  President  issued  a  beauti- 
fully w(»xled  statement.  But  I  would 
have  preferred  actions  by  our  Grovern- 
ment  tliat  would  have  given  real  mean- 
ing to  the  sentimental  verbiage. 

The  terrible  truth  is  that  our  Nation  is 
doing  nothing  effective  to  halt  the  drift 
to  war  in  the  Near  East  set  in  motion  by 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser's  expanding  United 
Arab  Republic.  The  new  Arab  union  of 
Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria  may  be  com- 
pared in  some  ways  to  the  Nazi-Soviet 
pact  that  preceded  and  helped  bring  on 
the  Second  World  War. 

The  first  commimique  issued  by  the 
expanded,  new  United  Arab  Republic 
pledged  a  drive  to  "liberate  PalesUne." 
an  open  pronouncement  of  intended  ag- 
gression against  America's  friend,  the 
State  of  IsraeL  Meanwhile,  German 
scientists  and  technicians  continue  work- 
ing in  Egypt  on  missiles  for  another  try 
at  that  "final  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem"  that  Adolf  Hitler  sought  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  and  the  crematorium 
camps  of  Nazi  Oermany. 

The  West  German  Government  has 
found  all  kinds  of  legal  pretexts  and 
excuses  for  inaction.  After  all.  only  a 
few  days  after  our  President  voiced  con- 
cern over  the  presence  of  the  German 
rocket  men  in  Egypt,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, through  a  fatuous  and  inane  state- 
ment by  Under  Secretary  Averell  Harri- 
man.  sought  to  Justify  and  rationalize 
the  continued  presence  of  the  Germans 
in  Egypt. 

At  the  same  time,  while  our  own  Gov- 
ernment follows  a  Munichlike  policy  of 
appeasement  and  drift — or,  should  I  say, 
lacks  any  real  constructive  policy — the 
Soviet  Union  is  shipping  new  offensive 
arms  to  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
These  arms  are  more  modem  and  dan- 
gerous than  those  we  insisted  that  Cuba 
get  rid  of.  Indeed,  we  went  to  the  brink 
of  thermonuclear  war  to  get  them  out 
of  Cuba.  Now,  today,  we  are  in  the  In- 
credible situation  of  helping  Nasser  pay 
Russia  for  even  more  destructive  offen- 
sive arms.  I  am  speiJcing  of  Komar 
class  missile-firing  warships,  groimd-to- 
air  SA-2  missiles,  air-to-air  missiles, 
TU-16  jet  bombers,  Mig  21  and  even 
Mig  23  Jet  fighters,  as  well  as  tanks  and 
artillery  even  more  modem  than  much 
of  the  present  NATO  equipment. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  pubhc 
mourning  in  the  last  few  days  about  the 
Warsaw  ghetto.  But  I  am  waitmg  for 
our  State  Department  to  lift  a  finger  to 
prevent  a  new  and  greater  tragedy  for 
the  Jewish  people. 

The  cold  and  terrible  truth  is  that  the 
momentum  in  the  Near  East  is  moving 
inexorably  toward  a  United  Arab  on- 
slaught s^ainst  Israel.  This  would  ob- 
viously lead  to  a  real  danger  of  escala- 
tion into  a  new  world  conflagration,  this 
time  with  ultimate  weapons.  And,  I 
might  add,  this  woiild  not  Just  involve 
the  final  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem 
but  the  final  solution  of  htimanity. 

There  are  realistic  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  forestall  the  peril  of  an  exi^o- 
sion  in  the  Near  East. 
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As    a    cosponsor    of    the    so-called 
Keating-Halpem  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  I  have  looked  care- 
fully throughout  the  past  year  for  Imple- 
mentation of  that  expression  of  the  sense 
of  Congress  which  voiced  opposition  to 
aiding    those    nations,    like    the   United 
Arab  Republic,  which  use  their  own  re- 
sources to  buy  Soviet  munitions  of  war. 
But,  instead  of  implementation  of  this 
amendment,   the   executive  department 
gave  the  United  Arab  Republic  $250  mil- 
lion of  our  taxpayers'  dollars  in  the  year 
1962.    We  subsidized  Nasser's  domestic 
needs,  freeing  his  treasury  for  pasmients 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  jet  bombers  and 
missile  warships  and   for  payments  to 
former  Nazi  rocket  scientists  now  build- 
ing mass  destructive  weapons  in  Egypt. 
On  one  hand,  our  leaders  oppose  pro- 
liferation of  the  rocket  race  to  additional 
countries.     On  the  other,  we  Indirectly 
subsidize  such  spread  of  rockets  to  such 
an  Irresponsible  nation  as   the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  State  Department,  in  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  letter,  advocated  what  it  termed 
"even-handed"  treatment  of  Israel  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Mr.  Harrl- 
man  ignored  the  fact  that  the  United 
Arab  Republic  has  20  times  the  pop- 
ulation of  Israel.  He  ignored  the  access 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  to  the  arse- 
nals of  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc.  He  wanted 
Israel  to  accept  the  German  collabora- 
tion with  Egypt. 

This  "even-handed"  approach  of  the 
State  Department  api>ears  to  mean  the 
open  ptOm  filled  with  dollars  out- 
stretched to  Nasser  and  the  back  of  the 
hand  to  Israel. 

Now  Israel  is  permitted  to  buy,  at  tre- 
mendous cost,  some  American  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missiles.  These  Hawks  are 
eflfective  only  against  aircraft.  They 
will  meet  last  year's  threat,  that  of  aerial 
bombing  of  Israel's  cities.  This  year's 
threat  is  not  the  manned  bomber  but  the 
huge  ground-to-ground  missiles  the  Ger- 
mans are  building  for  the  United  Arab 
Republic. 

What  is  Israel  to  do?  Build  its  own 
huge  ground-to-groimd  missiles?  What 
good  will  that  do?  Israel  does  not  want 
to  liquidate  masses  of  Egyptian  peasants. 
Israel  is  concentrated  into  a  small,  vul- 
nerable target  zone.  The  United  Arab 
Republic  is  spread  out  across  millions  of 
square  miles.  Even  if  Israel  develops  a 
means  to  kill  off  all  those  millions  of  mis- 
led Arabs,  what  can  she  gain?  Israel 
cannot  occupy  all  that  territory,  even  if 
enough  Israelis  survived  to  contemplate 
the  fruits  of  a  so-called  victory.  Israel 
can  lose  all  and  win  nothing. 

But  Israel  has  no  alternative  to  a  de- 
terrent power  because  of  our  peculiar 
encouragement  of  Nasser's  rocket  race. 
The  only  winner  will  be  the  Slno-Soviet 
bloc  which  would  use  such  a  conflict  to 
extend  its  penetration. 

The  State  Department  conveniently 
forgets  that  at  a  recent  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  the 
United  Arab  Republic  voted  with  the 
U.SJSJl.  on  53  issues  and  only  4  times 
sided  with  the  United  States. 

At  the  recent  Conference  at  Moshi. 
Tanganyika,  the  so-called  Afro-Asian 
People's  Solidarity  Conference,  Nasser's 
Egyptian  delegate,  the  Secretary  General 


of  the  Conference,  expressed  pleasure 
that  "the  imperialists."  as  he  phrased 
it.  "headed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  have  become  weaker."  The 
United  Arab  Republic  ofBcial.  spokesman 
of  the  Government  we  gave  $250  million 
this  fiscal  year,  said : 

The  United  States  of  America,  imperialists 
as  they  are.  have  several  times  tried  to 
undermine  the  revolutionary  government  of 
Cuba  and  once  more  put  the  Cuban  people 
under  the  domination  of  VS.  monopolies. 

And  what  about  Mr.  Nasser's  own  im- 
perialist drive  to  dominate  the  Arab 
world?  Mr.  Lincoln  White  of  our  State 
Department  said  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
trouble  in  Jordan  came  only  from  some 
high  school  students.  He  said  there  was 
no  outside  intervention.  But  King 
Hussein  blamed  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic for  sending  in  agitators,  arms,  propa- 
ganda, and  money  for  the  overthrow  of 
his  pro-Western  regime.  Indeed,  actual 
camps  have  been  established  in  neigh- 
boring Syria  to  train  terrorists  who  in- 
filtrate into  Jordan. 

The  King  has  now  been  forced  to  seal 
off  his  borders.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
expect  him  to  know  as  much  about  the 
problem  he  faces  inside  his  own  country 
as  our  State  Department  boys  in  Wash- 
ington. He  must  wince  when  he  hears 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Nasser's  apologists 
in  Washington,  not  at  the  United  Arab 
Republic  Embassy— but  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Some  respected  American  intellectuals 
continue  to  support  Nasser's  "Arab  so- 
cialism"   as    the    wave    of    the    future. 
These  cloud  cuckoo  land  theorists,  see- 
ing themselves  as  liberals,  are  not  even 
supported  by  true  Egyptian  liberals  who 
are   horrified   by   Nasser's   police   state. 
Egyptian  liberals  see  Nasser's  brand  of 
"Arab  socialism"  reminiscent  of  Adolf 
Hitler's  "national  socialism."     But  Mr. 
Nasser's  fawning  admirers  in  the  United 
States  want  us  to  see  Nasser  as  another 
peaceful,  progressive,  agrarian  reformer. 
Nasser  makes  a  far  better  personal  im- 
pression than  his  raging,  bearded  Cuban 
counterpart.    Fidel    Castro.      Nasser    is 
suave,  charming,  and  diplomatic,  making 
him  all  the  more  dangerous.    Instead  of 
a  two-faced  demagog,  he  is  portrayed 
by   our  diplomats  as  a  sort  of  lovable 
Robin  Hood  who  defies  cruel  Arab  mon- 
archs  and  robs  the  rich  to  aid  the  poor. 
Consistent  with  this  idealized  notion 
of  this  uptown  clean-shaven  version  of 
Castro,  the  United  States  granted  diplo- 
matic recognition  to  the  puppet  regime 
Nasser  Imposed  in  Yemen  by  force  of 
arms.     The  liberated   Yemenite  people 
did  not  seem  too  happy  about  their  pro- 
gressive new  "people's  paradise."     They 
fought  like  demons  to  throw  the  intrud- 
ing Egyptians  out.     But,  backed  by  the 
State  Department.  Nasser  fastened  his 
hold  on  Yemen  and  established  a  puppet 
regime. 

Is  Nasser  devoted  to  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  living  for  the  impoverished  Egyp- 
tian masses?  Pood,  medical  care,  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  other  aspects  of 
human  advancement  would  seem  to  be 
indicated  as  the  priority  items  of  a  truly 
progressive  regime.  But  Nasser's  prior- 
ity of  budget  is  devoted  to  missiles  and 
jet  bombers.  He  showed  his  loving  care 
for  the  Arab  masses  by  spending  $1  mil- 
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lion  a  day  for  military  adventure,  h. 
Yemen,  including  the  bombing  oforim. 
Uve  naUve  villages.  His  bombers  S^* 
lated  the  role  of  MussoUnl'g^  SSl 
years  ago  in  Ethiopia,  by  blasting  Z\Z 
less  people  in  Yemen.  ^^  °"^ 

Nasser  also  feels  the  Egyptian  poor  at. 
weU  enough  off  for  his  budget  to  »s!Z 
approximately  $20  milUon  a  year  tora^ 
litical  subversion  and  terrorism  in  nei^ 
boring  lands.  "««- 

Subversive  agents  and  payment!  tn 
native  agitators  figure  In  United  Ar^ 
Republic  efforts  to  instaU  Nasserlamin 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia.  Aden,  Oman^ 
Somali.  Ethiopia,  Tunisia,  Libya  aj 
gerla.  Morocco,  Lebanon,  and  elsewhere 

Cairo  beams  broadcasts  daily  in^ 
languages,  loaded  with  incitements  for 
such  events  as  the  murder  of  King  Hw- 
seln  and  King  Saud  and  the  mass  mur- 
der of  the  Israelis.  And  the  United 
States,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  helping  to 
pay  for  his  powerful  radio  transmitter!. 

The  periodical.  Public  Opinion  Qwr. 
terly,  organ  of  the  American  AssocUtkm 
for  Public  Opinion  Research,  recently  re- 
ported on  a  detailed  study  of  the  Anb 
press.  Nasser's  United  Arab  Republic 
was  foimd  more  antagonistic  to  the 
United  States  and  more  favorable  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  any  other  Arab  State 

United  Arab  Republic  ships  trade  with 
Communist  Cuba,  with  total  dlsreganl 
for  President  Kennedy's  proclamatJoM. 
The  Egyptian  press  condemns  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy and  praises  Mr.  Castro.  But  the 
State  Department  still  can  see  no  evil 
in  the  Castro  of  the  Near  East. 

Even  United  Arab  Republic  diplomsts 
figure  in  intrigue  against  their  host 
countries.  In  Washington,  United  Arab 
Republic  diplomats  arrogantly  de- 
nounce Members  of  Congress,  Intrudli* 
themselves  into  our  domestic  leglslaUte 
processes,  because  some  Congressmen  do 
not  admire  the  tactics  of  Nasser.  TbCK 
Arab  agitators  should  t>e  declared  per- 
sona non  grata  and  kicked  out  by  the 
seat  of  their  pants. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congo  ezpeOed 
the  entire  United  Arab  Republic  ^- 
bassy  staff;  Liberia  ousted  the  United 
Arab  Republic  charg6  d'affaires;  Upper 
Volta.  just  last  year,  expelled  the  whole 
United  Arab  Republic  Embassy,  and  a 
few  months  ago,  Sierre  Leone  asked 
Nassers  charg6  d'affaires  to  pack  hit 
bags. 

The  "thinkers"  who  would  sell  us  down 
the  Nile  have  not  conveyed  many  of  the 
facts  I  have  reviewed.  Nasser  is  M 
dangerous  in  the  Near  East,  exporting 
his  revolution  through  terror  and  assas- 
sination, as  Castro  is  in  Latin  America 
Perhaps  even  more  so.  For  we  Insisted 
that  Cuba  get  rid  of  Its  missiles  while  we 
help  to  finance  Nasser's  acquisition  of 
missiles. 

Ben-Gurlon  would  be  fully  as  Justified 
in  demanding  that  shipments  of  offenalTe 
weapons  to  the  United  Arab  Republic  be 
stopped  as  we  were  in  making  the  Mune 
demand  concerning  Cuba.  At  least  we 
have  90  miles  separating  us  from  Cuba, 
while  the  United  Arab  Republic  is  within 
eyesight  of  virtually  all  of  Israel. 

The  only  cement  that  binds  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  in  the  final  analysis,  to 
Arab  unity  based  on  hatred  of  Israel  and 
plans  for  aggression  against  her. 
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m  Tlew  of  the  things  that  I  have  out- 
Hged.  I  MO  gravely  concerned.  I  do  not 
jjj^ocatc  helpless  handwringing.  I  do 
g^lvocate  a  sweeping  action  program,  not 
fgHj  to  safeguard  Israel,  but  to  salvage 
peace  and  the  true  national  interests  of 
tbc  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
forid. 

first,  in  accordance  with  the  commit- 
BCQt  I  assumed  in  sponsoring  the  House 
f^on  of  the  Keating  amendment, 
id(4)ted  last  year,  I  am  today  introduc- 
iQf  legislation  to  put  teeth  Into  this 
fituse.  I  feel  the  time  has  come  for  a 
BflOdatory  measure  requiring  the  sever- 
aooe  of  aid  to  any  nation  like  the  United 
U$b  Republic  which  uses  its  own  funds 
to  vread  the  rocket  race  in  a  manner  so 
liaurdous  to  world  peace  and  to  pur- 
eiiwe  Soviet  offensive  arms,  while  vio- 
Ttttog  United  NaUons  resolutions  call- 
iBf  for  an  end  to  warlike  acts  against  a 
adfhboring  state. 

We  must  also  adopt  a  realistic  program 
efNear  Eastern  regional  security  in  view 
of  the  one-sided  rocket  race  now  under 
flgj.  Possibly  in  concert  with  the  tripar- 
tlle  nations,  Britain  and  Prance,  or  may- 
be  through  some  sub-NATO  structure  or 
CWTO  arrangement,  we  should  offer  a 
deOnlte,  Ironbound  mutual  security 
imrantee  to  Israel  or  any  other  Near 
■■tern  state  willing  to  pursue  a  peaceful 
Mdnonaggressive  policy. 

Bach  a  firm  guarantee  to  Israel  would 
Hire  the  problem  of  the  possible  explo- 
it that  could  occur  if  Jordan  collapsed 
mder  United  Arab  Republic  terrorist 
preiwres.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  ex- 
pect toael  to  quietly  await  the  final  blow 
u  Nasser  estabUshes  rocket  launching 

psdson  all  of  Israel's  extended  borders 

tf  Jordan  collapses. 

We  must  show  Nasser  that  he  cannot 
iwiway  with  aggression  before  he  at- 
taVte  it  We  must  head  off  a  push- 
brtton  war  even  as  the  Nazi  technicians 
•PB  busUy  installing  new  weapons  sys- 
taji.  To  do  less  is  to  Invite  disaster 
wttlng  short  of  an  outright  military 
amance  pact  with  Israel  will  suffice 
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not  a  time  for  partisan  domestic  poUUcal 
faultfinding.  Our  pohcles  under  both 
present  and  previous  admlnlatrations 
nave  faUed  to  fully  respond  to  the  reaU- 
ties  In  the  Near  East. 

Yet,  I  am  confident  that  members  of 
both  parties  are  united  in  their  devotion 
to  peace  and  Justice  in  the  Near  East 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gress must  more  strongly  assert  its  con- 
victions. The  State  Department  ap- 
proach to  the  Near  East  must  be  made 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  reality  and 
the  cause  of  peace.  Another  Munich, 
this  time  sacrificing  Israel  Instead  of 
Czechoslovakia,  will  only  expedite  ag- 
gression and  our  own  jeopwirdy. 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  the  task 
and  use  some  of  that  "vigor"  we  hear 
so  much  about  in  Washington. 
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ONE  TAX  CHANGE  WHICH  SHOULD 
BE  DEFEATED 


«^>«hould  exert  diplomatic  pressure 
■  the  West  German  Government,  which 
i  now  seeking  more  NATO  nuclear 
wtpons  power  for  themselves,  to  end 
tte  doubletalk  and  get  their  people  out 
01  sgypt. 

We  must  make  clear  that  we  will 
«Prty  Israel  with  deterrent  arms  essen- 
■Uior  her  defense.  To  do  less  would 
■me  disaster  under  present  circum- 
Jtte^  But  arms  alone  will  not  suf- 
».  We  must  head  off  trouble  before 
«  rockets  fly.  No  one  can  really  win  a 
nexet  war. 

We  must  use  every  means  to  bring  the 
«je  and  Israel  together  for  direct 
TOiatlons  to  promote  a  pUot  arms 
2S  "^Pff^ent.  This  could  be  the 
51'^^*°'.?^^'***  Nations  initiative  if 

Sto.^.^H^^*''^^^  ^°*»  "o^  oppose 
B»  as  it  did  oppose  a  U.N.-Arab-Israel 

J»ce  move  not  long  ago,  the  Brazzaville 

JjaluUon.  to  appease  Nasser  by  saving 

Mtt  from  a  peace  conference. 

The  hope  for  Near  Eastern  peace  lies 

to  preventing  a  war  before  it  enlpts.    It 

JJ™«  'or  the  State  Department  os- 

gSf  *o  extract  their  heads  from  the 

wwt  sands.    We  are  at  a  momentous 

wifluence  in  human  events.    ThlTis 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
IMr.  EdmondsonI  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  already  spoken  directly  to  a  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  opposition  to  the 
pending  proposal  to  revise  the  present 
law  on  deduction  allowances  for  religious 
and  charitable  contributions. 

Nothing  I  have  read  in  defense  of  this 
proposal  has  altered  my  c<mviction  that 
the  final  result  of  the  change  would  be 
to  reduce  the  level  of  citizen  contribu- 
tions for  some  of  the  Nation's  most  sig- 
nificant institutions. 

The  change  would  almost  certainly 
operate  to  reduce  the  contributions  of 
many  people  to  their  churches. 

Its  effect  upon  the  Salvation  Army  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Y.W.C.A. 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  Com- 
munity Funds  and  a  host  of  other  service 
and  philanthropic  causes,  is  almost  Im- 
possible to  calculate. 

While  I  have  read  the  opinions  of  some 
tax  experts  that  the  results  would  be 
slight,  I  have  found  no  one  to  question 
the  judgment  that  the  result  would  be 
injurious. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  possible  to 
meet  our  Government's  need  for  operat- 
ing revenues  without  Injury  to  the  or- 
ganizations and  Institutions  which  are 
the  backbone  of  American  conscience 
and  community  service. 

I  am  (H>Posed  to  this  proposal. 

On  April  29,  I  made  that  opposition 
a  matter  of  official  record  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House 
C<Miunittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
text  of  the  letter  follows: 

r^      „  April    29,    1963. 

The    Honorable    Wilbuk    Mnxs. 

ChairTnan.  House  Committee  on   Ways  and 

Means.    U.S.   House   of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dea«  Mb.  Chaikman:  Since  speaking  to  you 
personallj?  on  the  subject  of  my  opposition 
to  pending  proposals  for  reduction  in  the 
deduction  allowance  for  religious  and  char- 
itable contributions.  I  have  done  some  r«- 
■earch  on  one  very  important  aspect  of  this 
matt«r  which  I  feel  sure  will  be  of  Interest 
to  you  and  your  committee.    In  view  of  the 


general  concern  over  our  progress  in  the  cold 
war  and  the  need  to  do  aU  In  our  power  to 
advance  constructive  and  benaflolal  pro- 
Krwns  m  the  undeveloped  countrl««  of  the 
world,  I  beUeve  special  consideraUon  should 
be  given  to  the  Impact  of  thU  deducUon  exit 
upon  the  foreign  missions  of  the  churches 
of  our  coimtry. 

rr^^Jt^}**  ^^^^'  "^«  «»l»tingulshed  for- 

Dmli^  L^  "*«  *'''*  '®**  President  of  the 
Umted  NaUons  General  Aasembly.  recently 

trib^nn^"  !r"  ^*  greatest  American  con- 
toibutlon  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  Has  it 
been  money?  Has  It  been  mwllcal  sWUs? 
Has  it  been  mUltary  might?  Has  It  been 
T^"^'  l^ow-how?  I  Li  .«m,  you  ^at 
it  has  been  none  of  those  things 

ca"^*tS^*^*  ^'"^  *°  ~°»*  <>"*  °'  Ameri- 
ca has  been  the  American  mlsslonarv  effort- 

iS:  '^^f'^'^  "•^  •^<»  women  ;ho°e« 
S  h^^  °»^  ^**  security  of  their  homeland 
to  bring  the  Gospel  of  Christianity  to  less 

^  J^  ^f      ^****'*  ^^*  '^'^  ^  hundreds  of 

h^v7  be^n^'    "'**    ""^"^    missionaries 

toan  ^  nr  t^  '"°'"*  •'^«<'«^«  ambassadors 
inan  any  of  the  money  men  or  the  aeriom 

tural  expert,  or  the  industrial  tiJhnlK  ". 

This  Is  not  the  judgment  of  an  American 

Sfnc^f^irn  *?f  ^*^«^.  »>"t  ratherTe  flm 
conclusion     of     an     experienced     diolomat 

st^tSr"*  ^.  ^y  ''*y  downgrading  toe  sub- 

r^^f?r!petrp^ipSs;■  \^  £-;"£ 
Sg^^dr^t^r-ri^S 

^vl^^e^o^  ^%*''  "^'^  glvlng'^toe  wt  d 
slo^  Vortm;'  '^^  ^^"'  Of  this  mis- 

uJ^'  3?^  of  Congress  tells  me  that  more 
tnan  37,000  missionaries  from  American 
chur^es  were  known  to  be  l^Sel^^rv"^ 

Pr^tf^?^  a""'!!^'"  o'  ^TiUuaonarles  from 
S^  ^Jlt.^*'?*^'^     Churches-including 

missions  "Tt  SSTateT^  Se^^^l 
S?^51  '^.^  ^  "^r  °"  Ann'Sl-'J^'t, 

United  States  Catholic  oversea  mlsslonarv 
personnel  a.  of  January  1.  19iizl^„S^ 
by  the  Mission  SecretarUt  mAiMnSrt^ 
1962-totaled  7,146.  includlnr  .^l^ieste 
brothers,  nuns  and  lay  personnel.      '^  ' 

ofthJLfifH'***"*  ""**  *^«  P*»t  majority 
2^toese  missionaries.  Catholic  and  Prouitant 
aUke,  are  serving  in  countries  and  areas  we 
o^°^  as  "undeveloped"  or  "underdevJ! 
oped     by  modern  economic  and  industrial 

their  Ufes  work  In  regions  of  the  deepest 
poverty  and  deadliest  disease.    They^Tl 

In  Latin  America,  for  example,  are  found 
more  than  lo.ooo  of  our  cSu^try'.  ,^. 
sionar  es  The  Southern  Baptist,  alone  have 
513  missionaries  in  Latin  America.  Amonir 
the  poverty-stricken  Indian,  of  BoUvla— to 
name  only  one  deeply  dl8trf«sed  country  of 
that    continent,    where    so    many    are    dU- 

S^!^T?'f  ''*"'°"*=  mlsslon..rtei  from  the 
united  States  served  in  1962. 

In  Africa,  an  equally  impressive  number 
serve  today.    The  American  Lutheran  Church 
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repmrted  348  miaaioiuurlea  In  Aft-ic»  in  Iftea- 
two  dlTtetona  of  tlw  lietbocUst  Chorcb  ni 
ported  4S8  in  Afrtea:  the  United  PreabTterian 
Chureb  In  the  United  States  erf  America  re- 
ported 831  In  tbe  same  year;  Preebytflrlan 
Churcn  In  ttae  United  Stotea.  140.  Prom  the 
Serenth  Day  Adventlrte.  410  were  eerrlng  in 
Africa  In  1982;  the  United  Church  of  Clu-lat 
reported  143;  the  AasembUes  of  Ood  246 
Theae  are  only  a  few  examples  of  our  imprea- 
slve  church  rejM-esentatlon  in  Africa 

The  picture  In  the  Far  East,  and  in  India. 
Paklatan.  Ceylon.  Nepal,  and  other  distant 
lands,  also  reflects  an  Impressive  picture  of 
American  missionary  effort.  cathoUc  re- 
poru  show  2,185  mission  personnel  In  Asia 
In  January.  IMa.  The  Protestant  Church 
total  for  the  Far  Bast  totals  6,843  in  the  same 
year. 

This  effort.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  being  sup- 
ported by  the  ehtirches  of  the  United  States. 

The  tax  change  under  consideration  would 
almost  certainly  reduce  the  ability  of  otir 
churches  to  support  and  maintain  this  effort 
today.  In  my  Judgment,  it  could  only  bring 
comfort  to  thoee  enenUes  of  our  country  who 
scream  "Yankee,  go  home." 

I  hope  and  trxxst  It  wlU  be  rejected 
Sincerely, 

Q>  Sdmoitssok, 
Member  of  Congresa. 
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case  of  President  Wilson.  President  Kennedy 
may  reap  the  beneflt  of  having  kept  us  out 
of  war  with  the  Cuban  and  Russian  Com- 
miinlsts— unless  hostilities  shall  hare  broken 
out  between  today  and  the  1964  national 
election. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  a 
letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PEACE  ISSUE  MAY  RISE  AGAIN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowill] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  newspaper 
articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
noted  political  commentator,  Gould  Lin- 
coln, writing  in  the  Evening  Star  news- 
paper. Washington,  D.C.,  of  April  27. 
1963.  said  that  the  peace  issue  may  rise 
again,  and  with  profoimd  political  re- 
sults. 

Gould  Lincoln  wrote  that: 

Woodrow  Wilson  nearly  half  a  cent\iry  ago 
won  reelection  to  the  Presidency  on  the 
slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  PoUtlcal 
history  may  repeat  itself  once  again  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  next  year  runs 
for  a  second  term  In  the  White  House.  In 
1916.  Mr.  Wilson  was  harshly  denoxmced  by 
RepubUcan  leaders— particularly  former 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt— for  not 
adopting  a  firmer  policy  toward  Germany. 
President  Kennedy  is  denoimced  today  by 
RepubUcans  for  hesitation  and  vacillation 
In  his  policies  toward  Communist  Cuba  and 
its  master.  Russian  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. Mr.  WUson  was  reelected— but  that 
election  did  not  keep  us  out  of  the  First 
World  War. 

Mr.  Gould  Lincoln  then  drew  this  in- 
teresting parallel: 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  is  reelected,  as  many  be- 
lieve he  wUl  be.  that  too,  may  not  keep  us 
out  of  a  third  world  war.    But.  as  In  the 


Since   Gould   Lincoln   is   one   of   the 
ablest  observers  on  the  naUonal  scene 
I  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  his 
article  to  which  I  have  referred, 

I  also  include,  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  excerpt  from  a  broadcast  over  the 
American  Broadcastmg  Co.  national  net- 
work system  by  Edward  P,  Morgan  In 
Which  he  declares  that  there  is  no  quick 
simple  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Cuban  prob- 

1^'  ^^J^'^^^^^  ^*«  published  in  the 
AFL-CIO  News  of  April  27.  1963 

Finally.  I  include  an  article  by  WiUard 
^T^  X?'  ^a^ia«lii«  editor  of  the  APL- 
CIO  News,  commenting  on  the  Cuban 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  April  27 
19«3I 
The   PiAca   Isbxjm   Mat   Rise   Again 
(By  Oould  Lincoln) 
Woodrow  Wilson  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
won    reelection    to    the    Presidency    on    the 
slogan.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war.-     PoUtlcal 
history  may  repeat  Itself  once  again  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  next  yelr  rui  f oJ 
a  second  term  in  the  White  House.    In  19ie. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  harshly  denounced  by  Repub- 
lican leaders— particularly  former  President 
Theodore    Roosevelt— for    not    adopting    a 

^^J^}^"^  ^^""^  Germany.  Prerident 
Kennedy  Is  denounced  today  by  Republicans 
for  hMltatlon.  vacillation  in  his  policies  to- 
ward Communist  Cuba  and  Its  master  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev.  Mr  WUson 
was  reelected— but  that  election  did  not  keep 
us  out  of  the  First  World  War 

If  Mr.  Kennedy  is  reelected,  as  many  be- 
Ueye  he  wlU  be.  that,  too.  may  not  ke^  us 
out  of  a  third  world  war.  But.  as  in  the 
case  of  President  WUson.  President  Kennedy 
may  reap  the  beneflt  of  having  kept  us  out 
of  war  with  the  Cuban  and  Russian  Com- 
munists—unless hostUlties  shall  have  broken 
out  between  today  and  the  1904  national 
election. 

VVhen  Mr.  WUson  was  renominated  by  a 
Democratic  National  Convention  In  8t  Louis 
Gov,  Martin  Glynn,  of  New  York.' spoS 
eloquently  of  the  Wilson  policy  of  neutralism 
to  keep  us  of  of  war.  -This  policy,-  said 
Governor  Glynn,  "may  not  satls^  •  •  •  the 
fire-eaters  or  the  swashbucklers,  but  it  does 
satisfy  the  mothers  of  the  land  at  whose 
hearth  and  fireside  no  Jingoistic  war  has 
p  aced  an  empty  chair."  And  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  who  earlier  had  been  Wilson's 
Secretary  of  State,  but  was  attending  the 
convenUon  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  when 
called  upon  to  speak  by  a  roaring  mass  of 
delegates,  said:  "I  agree  with  the  American 
people  in  thanking  God  we  have  a  President 
who  has  kept  us— who  will  keep  us— out  of 

CAN    FORECAST    SPEECHES 

President  Kennedy  is  now  being  shot  at 
by  the  Republican  leaders.  Including  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller,  of  New  York;  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater.  and  former  Vice  President 
Nljton.  of  California.  He  U  haUed  by  his 
supporters  for  calmness  and  paUence— for 
his  watchful  waiting— a  policy  adopted  in 
those  earUer  days  by  Woodrow  Wilson 
They— and  the  President  himself— demand  to 
know  if  his  critics  are  urging  that  we  Invade 
Cuba  and  rym  the  risk  of  an  atomic  war  with 
RussU.  And  if  the  peace,  even  an  uneasy 
peace,  continues,  it  is  easy  to  forecast  the 
^)eeches  at  the  next  Democratic  National 
Convention,  aclalmlng  him  in  words  simUap 
to  thoee  used  In  praise  of  Mr.  Wilson  In  1919 


Mr.  WUson-s  tactics.  hU  firm  notesi.*^ 
many,  many  in  number,  his  demaa*?  ^ 
the  warring  powers  to  let  the  United  iJS? 
frame  for  them  a  peace  without  vicw^^ 
unavailing.  FlnaUy  the  German  m^^ 
ment  that  there  would  be  unrestrtcSS^ 
marine  warfare,  after  repeated  slnklL?*" 
our  merchant  vessels,  brought  Presidbn?!-? 
son  to  Congress  with  his  demand  for.  l?" 
ration  of  war.  "  •*• 

SHOWED    WnxZNCNXSS 

President  Kennedy's   problem   with  r.... 
and    world    communism    U    vastly   di»  ^ 
from  Woodrow  Wilson's  problemi  wmT!? 
Central  Powers.     But  In  WUson"*  IItJ" 
country  was  unprepared  for  war      To^i? 
United  States  U  the  most  powerful  wStoJ? 
the  world  because  of  Its  arms  and  i^ 
sources.     In  WUson's  day  the  wsTw?  ^ 
from  our  shores,  threatened  only  by  mL? 
rlne  attack.     Today,  because  of  the^S^ 
Change  in  arms,  war  may  be  at  our  ^? 
The  Kaiser  in  1916  did  not  undenrtanJi 
wllUngness     to     fight.     President    kZJS. 
showed  that  willingness  when  he  ^2 
huge    naval,    air,    and    Und    forces  Ti 
AUanUc  coast  and  threatened  to  usetlZ 
If  the  Russians  did  not  withdraw  their^ 
clear  missUes  from  Cuba.    And  KhnuJcK 
backed  away.  —«««■» 

In  the  last  8  months,  there  has  bees  i 
tag  criticism  of  the  President,  among  Ab 
cans  and  now  among  the  Cuban  exUin  InM 
country,  because  of  what  appears  to  bt  «h 
a  waiting  policy— walttag  for  8omeUilBi(te 
turn  up  to  the  disadvantage  of  Pidel^ 
and  his  Communist  government.  Pn, 
Kennedy  answers  these  criticisms  with « 
ments  of  the  economic  pressxires  he  and  i 
nations  of  the  free  world,  including  u 
America,  are  placing  on  Castro's  Cuba.  ••  \ 
as  this  covmtry's  determtaation,  aloog  iM 
LaUn  American  republics,  to  prevent  0» 
munlst  incursion  and  subversion  ta  ouritate 
nations  to  the  south  of  us.  ^^ 

There  remains  the  hard  fact,  however  tM 
Soviet  Russia  has  and  retains  a  Comm"na« 
base  ta  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  M. 
Uons  of  Americans  do  not  like  it  any  bm 
than  the  mUlions  of  Americans  who  did  Mt 
Uke  the  sinking  of  American  ships  by  Qv. 
man  submarines  ta  1916. 

These  1«  No  QtncK.  Cheap  Wat  To  Get  to 
or  TH«  Cuban  Peobixic 
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(This  colimm  U  excerpted  from  the  nlshttr 
broadcasts  of  Edward  P.  Morgan.  ABCeoa- 
mentator  sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO.  UMb 
to  Morgan  over  the  ABC  network  Mteto 
through  Friday  at  7  pm.  da.t.) 

(By  Edward  P.  Morgan) 
President  Kennedy  cleared  the  air  tUghllr 
ta  the  Cuban  crisis  but  so  brooding  sad  be- 
clouded has  the  atmosphere  become  that  thi 
issue  drags  on,  distracting  otu-  attenttoa  lal 
our  energies  from  larger  problems.  Tim*  U 
nothing  magnmcent  about  oiu-  otMsatai 
with  Castro.  We  seem  at  times  to  l»  • 
utterly  hypnotized  by  the  subject  that  doU* 
ing  else  matters.  Unfortunately,  as  w 
should  have  sense  enough  to  know.'  tha  nd 
of  communism  in  Cuba,  when  It  comes,  will 
stUl  leave  us  with  almost  the  same  bulglaf 
bagful  of  worries  that  we  had  before. 

What  we  forget,  or  refuse  to  remember.  H 
that  there  is  no  cheap,  quick  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  Cuban  problem.  The  President  le- 
mtaded  the  country  of  that  ta  his  questian- 
and-answer  session  with  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  exactly  3  jmn 
minus  1  day  after  he  had  to  report  to  tt» 
same  group  on  the  tragic  fiasco  at  the  Bar 
of  Pigs,  which  U  perhaps  stUl  the  grestMt 
and  most  painful  mistake  of  his  adminli- 
tration. 

The  curious,  cutting  Irony  of  the  sito- 
atlon  is  that  the  country  was.  by  aU  appear- 
ances, more  solidly  behtad  the  President  to 
the    anguish    of    the    affair   for   which  b» 


.kottldered  the  blame,  than  It  is  now  In  the 
Z^  at  his  October  trlimiph  of  forctag 
^Pusbchev  to  dismantle  the  Soviet  offen- 
ilvs  mlwUe  tbreat. 

ffby  has  Kennedy's  success  ta  his  grave 
^g^  of  will  with  Moscow  become  so  blurred 
m  ygm  than  6  months  that  it  is  almost  for- 
gpttffn  in  the  angry  allegations  and  swirling 
^g^Ues  that  remain?  There  are  several  In- 
ifi^nts  to  the  answer.  One  is,  I  suspect, 
^  we  Americans  have  come  to  regard  the 
Qgbu^  problem  not  only  as  a  threat  to  our 
fieiirlty  but  an  affront  to  our  honor.  Rather 
m  (lis  manner  of  a  wronged  husband  we  are 
dimanding  not  only  Justice  but  vengeance 
ffg  tbe  deception.  That  attitude  ta  turn  has 
m^  us  eapeclaUy  receptive  to  the  dramatic 
(Bd  not  always  responsible  criticisms  of  the 
gllpintatratlon's  Cuban  policy. 

ggt  the  administration  Itself  surely  must 
^gg%  the  blame  for  the  befuddlement.  For 
Hioagh  Oovemment  policy,  as  the  President 
lold  the  editors,  does  not  embrace  either  in- 
mtfffi  or  blockade  under  present  clrcum- 
g^BOSs,  some  of  the  administration's  actions, 
g,  at  least  its  gestures,  have  encouraged  the 
(OBdusion  that  sometime,  somehow,  we 
noold  stage  some  kind  of  repeat  of  the  charge 
gp  Sen  Juan  Hill.  Though  the  President  de- 
dared  that  nobody  ta  the  Government  ever 
pitEDlsed  exile  leaders  or  anybody  else  that 
tiM  XJnlted  States  would  launch  another  In- 
fiiton  of  Cuba,  the  administration  appar- 
antty  never  made  that  crystal  clear. 

mdsed  the  tone  If  not  the  substance  of 
Ccnnsdy's  ASNE  speech  2  years  ago  was  that 
of  s  man  determined  to  see  that  wrongs  were 
righted.  And  the  President's  appearance 
before  the  ransomed  freedom  fighters  In 
lOsmi'e  Orange  Bowl  last  December  29  was  so 
Asodied  with  emoUon,  so  choked  with  the 
gac|e  of  militant  patriotism  that  his  embrace 
of  tbe  social  revolutionary  principles  behind 
tbe  Alliance  for  Progress  and  hU  implied 
wunlng  that  reactlonarylsm  must  not  be  re- 
tomed  to  Cuba,  these  vital  aspects  of  his 
qwacb  went  virtually  uimotlced. 

It  was  almost  as  If  the  administration, 
coimnitted  to  an  undramatic  course  of  ta- 
creeelng  multiple  pressures  against  Castro, 
eooldnt  bear  to  renounce  completely  the 
nxnsatlc  course  of  a  war  of  Uberation. 

Admittedly  the  feuding  factions  among 
tbe  Cuban  exiles  have  been  exceedingly  hard 
to  deal  with.  Exiles  always  are.  It  remains 
to  be  eeen  whether  the  withdrawal  of  Dr. 
tae  mro  Cardona  from  the  leadership  of 
tbe  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council  wlU  make 
UA  relaUons  with  the  ezUee  any  more 
leaUstie.  Our  embarrassing  fact  Is  that  a 
iai|e  number  of  the  ezUee  ta  Florida  are 
lot  really  taterested  ta  the  social  reforms 
called  for  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
•Dd  do  not  recognize  the  delay  ta  democ- 
tstlUng  Cuba  gave  a  major  assist  to  the 
ODomunlst  takeover. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  Cuban  Issue,  hav- 
tof  been  complicated  by  politics,  wlU  be- 
eome  an  increasingly  dangeroxis  political  is- 
me  in  the  1964  presidential  campaign  unless 
tbe  administration  can  restore  with  the 
eoortstent  and  candid  execution  of  Its  policy 
tbe  public  confidence  It  has  lost  since  the 
Momph  of  last  fall. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  has  said  be- 
fore that  there  is  an  issue  here  larger  than 
Cuba,  and  It  Is  the  security  and  welfare  of 
tli«  hemisphere. 

But  he  WlU  have  to  say  It  agata  and  he 
em  have  to  explain  again,  to  North  Ameri- 
eeas  and  South  Americans  aUke.  that  the 
""■"oval  of  a  CommunUt  regime  in  Cuba 
ws  not  in  Itself  guarantee  the  salvation 
"the  hemisphere— that  tadeed  one  of  the 
y  *ay»  to  assure  a  short  life  for  Castro- 
am  is  to  quicken  the  peaceful  social  revolu- 
w»  in  the  rest  of  LaUn  America  which  the 
*"»»oce  for  Progress  stands  for.  and  wlth- 
«»  which  free  eocleUee  ta  our  Pan  American 
■•Ighborhood  wUl  fall. 
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It's  Yoxtb  WASKntaroN 
(By  Wlllard  Shelton) 
One  of  the  mysteries  ta  this  country  Is  the 
emphasis  devoted  by  the  dally  press  to  such 
a  speech  as  former  Vice  President  Nlzon 
gave  on  the  Cuba  Issue  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  play  was 
big  and  splashy. 

Mr.  Nixon  was  beaten  for  the  Presidency 
ta  1960,  although  narrowly.  He  was  beaten 
agata,  not  so  narrowly,  when  he  ran  for 
Governor  of  his  home  State  of  California  last 
year.  He  renounced  future  political  races, 
ta  a  welter  of  self-pity  and  despair,  In  a  press 
conference  ranting  at  the  political  reporters 
whom  he  accused  of  disliking  him  personally. 
No  realistic  reporter  took  Nixon  at  his 
word  and  wrote  him  off  as  a  Republican 
flgxire.  He  has  long-established  connections 
wlthta  the  party,  tacludtag  its  money  givers; 
he  might  easily  come  to  occupy  a  role  such  as 
that  whlcb  former  Governor  Dewey  played 
ta  1962  ta  fioor-managlng  the  bitter  conven- 
tion fight  to  take  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion away  from  Senator  Taf t  and  name  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  for  the  race. 

But  NUon's  Cuba  speech  was  a  type  with 
the  sloganeering  of  the  early  Elsenhower 
years,  when  there  was  talk  of  unleashing 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  Taiwan  to  Invade  main- 
land China. 

Nixon  favored  a  new  freedom  doctrine.  He 
favored  some  kind  of  unleashing  of  the  Cu- 
ban exiles  whose  hit-and-run  raids  on  So- 
viet shipping  obviously  might  tavolve  this 
country  in  a  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  not  at  our  choice  of  time  and  natiire. 
He  wanted  to  apply  only  the  minimum  force 
needed  to  uproot  Castro's  regime,  but  also 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  reduce  the 
Soviet  beachhead  in  Cuba. 

This  Is  mere  verbalizing  without  content. 
So  was  Nixon's  further  comment  that  the 
Kennedy  poUcy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  is 
one  of  containment.  As  a  matter  of  strict 
fact,  the  Elsenhower  policy  for  8  years  was 
precisely  that— containment — and  it  began 
with  an  armistice  ta  Korea  accepttag  divi- 
sion of  the  country  because  Mr.  Elsenhower 
saw  no  other  way  to  end  the  shooting. 

Responsible  Democrats  recognized  this  and 
did  not  hamper  Mr.  Elsenhower  with  par- 
tisan and  vain  attacks.  And  it  passes  under- 
standing tbat  the  daily  press  should  treat 
a  partisan  Nixon  speech  as  If  It  were  the 
profoimd  utterance  of  a  rising  party  leader. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  parenthetlcaUy, 
that  the  editors  tried  first  to  get  a  fresh 
Republican  voice — such  as  Governor  Rocke- 
feller or  Governor  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania, 
<»■  Governor  Romney,  of  Michigan — as  the 
chief  OOP  spokesman,  and  settled  for  Nixon 
when  the  others  preferred  not  to  expose 
themselves  ta  AprU  1963  to  a  national  editors' 
audience. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstkin]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
leased a  letter  today  that  I  sent  to  the 
President  on  April  19  of  this  year,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

D«A«  Mb.  Pbbsident:  On  April  6  I  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  declaring  my 
alarm  of  the  report  of  German  scientists 
helping  the  United  Arab  Republic  ta  the 
production  of  rockets  which  could  lead  to 
war.  In  reply  thereto,  I  received  an  answer 
from  Averell  Harrlman,  Under  Secretary  for 
PollUcal  Affairs.  Copies  of  both  letters  are 
attached  hereto. 

Mr.  Harrlman  seems  to  suggest  that  an 
arms  balance  Is  being  reached  ta  the  Near 
East;  hence,  a  hands-off  approach  Is  requlrad. 
What  is  completely  disregarded  Is  the  UJLB, 


employment  of  German  scientists  to  de- 
velop an  offensive  missUe  capacity  which, 
together  with  population,  geographic  and 
financial  factors,  creates  an  Imbalance  Im- 
periling the  very  existence  of  Israel.  I  might 
also  add  that  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq,  ta  a 
communique  issued  to  Cairo.  AprU  17.  for- 
maUy  pledged  the  new  VJkS..  will  liberate 
Palesttae. 

Although  Mr.  Harrlman  states  ta  his  let- 
ter that  this  coimtry  has  a  "deep  and  con- 
tinuing interest  to  the  sec\u^ty  of  Israel," 
the  same  is  canceled,  to  my  opinion,  by  the 
apparent  negative  poslUon  taken  by  him. 

I  am  concerned  lest  the  hands-off  approach 
of  Mr.  Harrlman  lend  encouragement  to  Mr. 
Nasser  or  be  interpreted  to  mean  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  hlrtog  of  German  sclentisU 
and  the  development  of  offensive  weapons. 

I  urge  you,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  otir  country's  poUcy  regardtag  the 
security  of  Israel. 

I  trust  I  shall  shortly  receive  an  answer 
from  the  administration  that  will  clarify 
its  position  in  connection  with  this  de- 
plorable situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  have  previously  taken  a  position  with 
relation  to  the  security  of  Israel,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  change  in 
that  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  existence 
of  Israel  is  very  important  to  the  world, 
because  the  existence  of  Israel  and  the 
security  of  Israel  negates  a  possible  war. 
a  possible  conflagration  in  that  area. 
You  have  all  been  reading  about  the 
possible  revolution  taking  place  in  Jor- 
dan, and  I  feel  that  Israel  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  presence  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  in  Jordan  will  put 
a  gun  to  the  head  of  IsraeL  So.  Israel 
cannot  permit  this  situation  to  exist. 

I  therefore  say.  let  us  not  be  too  dis- 
turbed until  we  hear  from  the  President 
or  until  we  hear  from  the  administraUon 
as  to  the  posiUon  that  the  administra- 
tion takes  in  connection  with  the  situa- 
tion in  that  area. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  and  my  pleas- 
ure and  to  my  immeasurable  profit  to 
serve  with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstkdi]  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi*  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
always  have  stood  together  In  stout 
friendship  for  Israel.  Tbgether  we  have 
authored  and  fought  in  our  committee 
for  Israel  and  for  Israel's  right  to 
free  and  unhampered  access  to  interna- 
tional waterways.  During  the  years  of 
my  close  association  with  Lkonard  Farb- 
STEiN  I  have  come  to  know  him  as  one  of 
the  ablest  members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  very  happy  to  say  that,  as  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  our  committee  has 
been  almost  unanimous  if  not  entirely 
imanimous  in  the  support  of  Israel  as 
matters  have  come  up.  Israel  is  very 
close  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  If  Israel  should  fall,  tiiat  fall 
would  mark  a  tragedy  in  history. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  a  partisan 
approach  to  the  present  situation  that 
deeply  concerns  us,  I  am  referring  now 
to  some  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  spoke  under 
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th«  previous  q?eclal  order.  The  gentle- 
man Is  among  my  close  personal  friends 
and  I  ai^reclate  the  emotions  under 
which  he  spoke.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
his  int«ition  to  place  the  sacred  cause  of 
Israel  In  a  partisan  political  arena. 

I  have  served  under  three  Presidents, 
one  Republican  and  two  Democrats,  and 
in  all  three  administrations  friendship 
for  and  defense  of  Israel,  even  to  the 
extent  that  under  no  circimistances  will 
we  p«7nit  Israel  to  fall,  has  been  -aart 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  heard,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pabbstxin]  has 
heard  Mr.  Secretary  Dulles  make  that 
statement  as  well  as  other  Secretaries  of 
State  without  exception  in  all  three  ad- 
ministrations. Why.  at  this  late  hour,  in 
this  period  of  danger,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  the  Israeli  question  into 
the  area  of  partisan  politics  is  beyond 
my  ability  to  imderstand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  President  Kennedy.  I  know 
that  President  Kennedy  is  the  friend  of 
Israel.  I  have  faith  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's greatest  ambition  is  to  bring  per- 
manent peace  to  this  troubled  world.  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  and  for  the  former  great 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  Averell  Harriman.  I  have  the 
same  feeling  that  possessed  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  when  they  thought  he 
would  make  a  great  President  of  the 
United  States. 

So.  In  this  grave  matter  that  has  come 
up,  the  solution  of  which  we  must  find 
in  reason  as  well  as  in  strength.  I  do  not 
like  aspersions  being  cast  for  partisan 
reasons  on  our  President  and  a  dedicated 
Secretary  of  State  and  on  a  great  former 
Governor  of  New  York,  Averell  Harri- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  Africa  is  con- 
cerned, no  country  in  Africa  wants  any 
part  even  of  the  cold  war.  Occasionally 
even  our  allies  do  things  that  embarrass 
us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
harm  done  to  the  interests  of  the  West 
in  Africa  than  when  France  exploded  an 
atomic  bomb  over  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Therefore,  anything  that  might  be  done 
on  the  part  of  Egypt  or  on  the  part  of 
anybody  else  to  bring  into  Africa  an 
armed  conflict  will  be  repudiated  by  the 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  Africa  and 
will  bring  upon  the  instigator  a  moun- 
tain of  crushing  disapproval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  there  should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  built  up  an  armed 
force  with  the  design  of  the  destruction 
of  Israel.  It  is  unthinkable.  If  it  should 
reach  a  pass  where  such  a  force  had  been 
built  up  and  an  effort  was  made  to  de- 
stroy Israel  by  armed  force,  then  without 
any  question  of  doubt  we  are  going  to 
have  world  war  m.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  The  United  States  caimot 
permit  the  destruction  of  Israel  by  armed 
force,  and  I  think  in  that  respect  I  am 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Israel  stands  for  that  for 
which  we  stand,  for  our  way  of  Ufe.  It 
is  the  one  country  in  all  of  that  area 
that  has  our  spirit  and  our  purpose  and 
our  determination.  Any  effort  to  destroy 
Israel  by  arms  win  force  awr  country  to 


resort  to  arms  itself.   And,  if  that  should 
come,  we  will  have  world  war  m. 

Now,  to  prevent  that,  men  of  good 
hearts  and  of  good  minds  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Mat- 
ters, Governor  Harriman.  are  working  at 
this  time  to  prevent  that  happening 
which  would  bring  on  world  war  III  and 
at  the  same  time  to  protect  to  the  ut- 
most the  security  of  Israel.  I  think  we 
serve  our  country,  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  the  free  world  best  by  letting 
them  know  that  they  have  our  confi- 
dence and  our  support  as  long  as  the 
guide  is  reason  and  the  goal  the  perma- 
nent security  of  the  State  of  Israel  In  a 
world  of  peace. 

I  am  satisfied,  Mir.  Speaker,  that  all 
the  American  people  stand  with  our 
President,  our  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Governor  Harriman  in  protection  of 
the  security  of  Israel  and  in  determi- 
nation that  Israel  shall  not  be  destroyed, 
while  at  the  same  time  preventing  the 
bringing  on  of  an  incident  that  could 
trigger  world  war  in  that  will  destroy, 
if  it  comes.  Israel,  Russia,  Egypt,  West- 
em  civilization,  all  of  himianity.  So.  I 
have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  intention 
of  this  administration  to  protect  in  every 
possible  way,  and  In  case  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, by  force  of  arms,  the  independ- 
ence and  the  life  of  the  brave  State  of 
Israel.  I  suggest  again  that  politics  ends 
at  the  ocean  line.  The  problems  that 
beset  us  in  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
world's  history  will  not  be  solved  in  the 
climate  of  partisan  speechmaklng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me.  In 
my  book  the  gentleman  is  tops  in  states- 
manship, in  vision,  and  of  dedicated 
service  to  America  and  to  Israel 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  his  very  fine 
contribution. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wifi 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  FMr.  Strattok]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woiild  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  my  colleague  and  friend 
[Mr.  Farbstbin].  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment, and  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  sentiments  that  he  has  expressed. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  always  easy  when 
one  is  a  member  of  a  legislative  body — 
and  we  have  seen  some  examples  of  It 
perhaps  on  this  fioor  and  in  the  other 
body  in  recent  weeks — to  seem  to  have 
an  easy  solution  to  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  of  the  world  and  to  come  up 
with  an  easy  and  simple  answer  and  to 
berate  those  in  positions  of  responsibil- 
ity for  not  having  followed  the  action 
that  seemed  to  be  so  simple  and  easy  to 
the  individual  legislator  who  was  pro- 
posing it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sitiiation  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  highly 
complex  one.  I  would  certainly  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  concern  over  the  military 
bufldup  that  has  been  going  on  in  Egypt 
and  the  activities  of  German  scientists 
and  aviation  engineers  that  have  been 
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reported  as  taking  place  in  Egynt    a 
matter  cd  fact.  I  reported  th£^oi5^* 
tion  to  the  House  several  w^^f^' 
Just  as  the  gentleman  from  New  ^ 

SfnirSiSS?*  ^.^.  ^  attentiJJ  J2 
Department  of  State  and  the  DmL^ 
ment  of  Defense  and  asked  them  toSt 
into  these  statements  and  see  wlSZ 
they  were  true  and  to  advise  me  ofS 
course  that  the  Government  should  t^ 
I  might  advise  the  Members  ol^ 
House.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  re^C^ 
replies  from  both  the  Secretary  ofiSS 
and  from  the  Secretary  of  Defend  «! 
this  subject,  in  effect  substantiauvL? 
firming  the  serious  information  tS* 
came  to  my  attention  about  the  ezw 
of  German  scientific  parUclpaUon  in  to 
Ing  to  build  up  both  a  mlssUe  caoadh 
and  a  high-performance  Jet  aireniX 
capacity  in  the  United  Arab  Republic^ 
I  regard  this  as  does  the  genUenun 
from  New  York,  as  a  matter  of  ma* 
serious  concern.  The  letters  I  got  hS 
from  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Stt. 
retary  of  Defense  indicated  that  this  »I 
by  no  means  taken  lightly  by  the  Deptrt. 
ment  of  State  or  by  the  Department  ti 
Defense. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  fnan  nu. 
nois  who  spoke  here  so  eloquently  a  no- 
ment  ago  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  said  that  the  basic  policy  of  our  Got- 
emment  is  certainly  to  defend  the  Inde. 
pendence  of  Israel.  I  do  not  expect  the 
leaders  of  our  Government  or  the  D^ 
partment  of  State  to  outline  in  detafl 
publicly  all  of  the  steps  that  they  are 
going  to  take,  any  more  than  I  would 
demand,  as  some  members  of  the  other 
body  have  recently  been  demanding,  that 
we  should  detail  everjrthing  that  we  %n 
going  to  do  to  knock  Castro  off  his  test 
down  in  Cuba.  But  I  accept  the  com. 
mitment  that  our  President  made  in  hit 
press  conference  the  other  day.  The  an. 
swers  which  I  have  received  and  which 
I  have  made  known  to  the  press  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  made  clear  the 
deep  concern  which  our  Government  has 
for  stability  in  the  Middle  East.  I  would 
subscribe  to  what  the  gentleman  trom 
nUnols.  Mr.  O'Hara.  said  that  when  the 
chips  are  down  there  Is  no  question  about 
where  we  stand.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  policy  of  our  Government  Is  going  to 
be  directed  in  ways  that  will  defend  the 
independence  of  Israel  and  will  prevent 
Nasser  and  his  Egyptian  Government 
from  jeopardizing  that  independence  in 
any  way. 

But  because  this  is  a  diplomatic  matter 
and  because  we  cannot  Invade  these 
countries,  certainly  right  off  the  bat.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  expect  the  ezecuttre 
branch  to  give  us  all  of  the  confidential 
details  as  to  how  this  policy  is  being 
implemented. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  in  expressing 
my  conviction  that  certainly  our  policy 
must  be  directed  toward  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel,  toward  building  up  Its 
strength  and  its  ability  to  defend  itself. 

We  have  got  to  face  with  great  oon- 
cem  the  developments  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  United  Arab  Republic.  But 
I,  too.  feel  confident  that  the  poUcy  of 
our  President  is  the  policy  that  we  tn 
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..J-*  to  follow.  I  still  cannot  forget  that 
f^  under  the  previous  administration 
lyiie  effort  on  the  part  of  Israel  to 
S«jd  itself  against  aggression  by  the 
fh^  Arab  Republic  and  by  Mr.  Nasser 
iSaborted  by  the  leadership  taken  by 
Jj  executive  branch  of  this  Govem- 

"f^t  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
(to  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  on  this 

"'^^' FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^fjAto  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
^ric  (Ur.  Stbatton]  for  his  fine  con- 

tributtOQ- 
jJThaLPERN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

Mitieman  yield? 

]yir,  FARBSTEIN.  I  am  pleased  to 
MA  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Ifr.  HALPERN.  First,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
,POQld  like  to  compliment  and  extend  my 
ilpcere  commendations  to  the  gentleman 
dta  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstbim]  for  his 
,0oem  and  for  his  invaluable  activity 
lad  contributions  in  this  field. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has 
5een  any  Interpretation  of  partisanship 
taken  from  any  of  my  remarks.  In  my 
eoounents  I  emphasized  that  there  is  no 
qoestlon — no  question  whatsoever — of 
poiltkal  partisanship  on  this  issue.  This 
k  not  *  Democrat  or  a  RepubUcan  issue. 
B  ii  a  matter  on  which  all  Americans 
riwaki  be  concerned.  I  stated  that  I 
ns  equally  as  outspoken — and  I  re- 
peat—I was  equally  as  outspoken  during 
the  previous  administration  when  I  felt 
State  Department  policy  was  wrong.  I 
rinll  continue  to  speak  out  when  I  feel 
oar  policy  is  wrong.  I  shall  not  commit 
the  sin  of  remaining  quiet.  That  is  my 
obligation.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of 
this  House  and  as  an  American  citizen. 
And  I  know  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  will  continue  to  speak 
his  mind  as  he  has  done  so  effectively 
in  the  past  when  his  conscience  calls  on 
him  to  do  so.  So  too,  I  pray,  will  all  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  regardless  of 
paity  affiliation.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
flpeaker.  that  this  was  beautifully  ex- 
empUfled  In  the  other  body  today  when 
Kmany  Senators  of  both  parties  spoke 
OBt  so  protestingly  and  forcefully  on  this 
■BM  issue — U.8.  policy  In  the  Near  East. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
HiiMRKl  for  his  contribution. 

I  might  say  that  I  feel  that  certainly 
peace  In   the  Near  East   and   possibly 
peace  in  the  world  is  not  the  subject  of 
politics.    I  feel  we  are  too  deeply  In- 
wlTBd  and  it  Is  too  serious  a  subject  for 
•nyone  to  engage  in  partisan  politics. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
Bin  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    I.  too.  want 
to  Join   in   supporting    the    sentiments 
•Wch  have  been  expressed  this  after- 
noon by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IM^.  Farbstein]  ,  who  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  who  has 
ivought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
tt»e  fact  that  he  has  asked  for  clarifica- 
tion of  administration  policy.    I  believe 
'wy  nrmly  that  we  must,  sdl  of  us.  be 
OMwnltted  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
cnt tn 
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in  the  Near  East  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Stete  of  Israel. 

Yesterday  on  the  15th  azmlversary  of 
the  State  of  Israel  I  pointed  out  that  Is- 
rael today  is  sm-rounded  by  hostile 
neighbors  and  there  is  a  real  threat 
which  must  be  faced  in  that  area.  I 
certainly  hope  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  will  make 
every  effort  to  urge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  West  Germany  the  removal  of 
the  scientists  who  are  presently  reported 
to  be  in  Egypt  working  on  rocketry  there. 
I  certainly  believe  that  this  House  and 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
firmly  and  constantly  express  their  full 
support  for  the  State  of  Israel  and  its 
independence. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  I  expect 
that  the  alarm  that  has  been  expressed 
here  this  afternoon  in  cotmection  with 
the  ArtUO-Israel  situation  will  be  dis- 
pelled when  I  receive  a  reply  from  the 
administration  to  the  last  letter  that  I 
wrote  to  the  President  on  April  19,  1963. 


LOTTERY    LAW 

Mr.    Speaker,   I 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
happy  and  Joyful  day  for  the  people  In 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  As  every- 
one has  learned  by  now,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  signed 
a  lottery  bill  for  that  State. 

This  represents  a  victory  for  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  for  me.  It 
points  up  the  fact  that  my  efforts  for 
the  establishment  of  a  natioiud  lottery 
here  in  Congress  have  at  last  been  recog- 
nized. The  adoption  of  this  proposal  by 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  broken 
the  ice  in  the  United  States. 

The  New  Hampshire  Leglslatiu-e  and 
Governor  King  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  courage  and  wisdom  in  resisting 
the  strenuous  objections  from  the  blue- 
noses  and  hypocrites  in  responding  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  that  State. 

Now  that  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
has  recognized  that  the  urge  to  gamble 
is  a  part  of  human  nature  and  that  this 
universal  human  trait  should  be  regu- 
lated and  controlled,  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  show  equal 
wisdom  and  courage. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By     imanimous     consent,     leave 
absence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.   Clark    (at  the  request  of 
Babrktt).  on  account  of  illness  In 
family. 


Mr.  Chemowith,  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  ofiOcial  business  with 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Nnt) , 
for  the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  illness. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Ashmore)  ,  for  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  ofllcial 
business. 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  Scott  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bon- 
ner) ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Flynt,  for  May  1  and  2,  1963,  on 
account  of  o(Bcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McEtowELL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday,  May  7, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MacOrbcor)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  2, 1963. 


of 

Mr. 

the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Concrxssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Baker,  and  to  include  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Courtis. 

Mr.  Pocartt,  and  to  include  eztrane* 
ous  matter  while  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  Hli.  5888. 

Mr.  HoRToN. 

Mr.  MicHZL,  while  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H  Jl.  5888  and  to  Include 
tables  and  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Laird  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel)  ,  to  include  tablra  and  extrane- 
ous matter,  while  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  KM.  5888. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MacOregor)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances,  In  one  of 
which  to  include  a  table. 

Mr.  MacGregor  in  four  Instances. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:} 

Mr.  KASTENKEmL 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speak 


^VnLso 


er,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
joxim. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjoiu-ned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


By  Mr.  ORAT: 
HH.  6M1.  A  bill  to  amend  th*  ».•.  . 
StandanU  Act  of  1S3«  to  vnrUutl^ 
for  empk3ye««  of  nursing  anil  000^25? 
homes;  to  the  Committw  on  MAur^Sl!^'^ 
Labor.  -«ucm«0B  mg 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJl.  6062.  A  blU  to  amend  SKstton  s/», 
the  Universal  Military  TrainlnTand  ii!L? 
Act  to  provide  an  exempUonfi^ttlLw? 
for  the  sole  surviving  son  of  a  tu^^^SZ^ 
father  died  as  a  result  of  military -^"* 


manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KTL: 
H.R.  5947.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic 
manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insxilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERN68-ISKRN : 
H.R.  6948.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 

for  the  prompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic  . 

manner,    of    the   political  status  of   Puerto     ^  ^^  Committee  on  Armed  Servlo^ 
Rico;    to    the    Committee   on    Interior    and  By  Mr.  OL8EN  of  Montana- 

Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6»«3.  A   bill   to  amend  sectton 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH:  t^«  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  IWfta     * 

HJl.  5949.  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  amend-      ^''**  '■"•*  transportation  on  any  railnjsd'"*" 

table     anif   referred*  "as      ™®'**   ^^   ^^®    states   of  Colorado  and   New      '^*'  subject  to  that  act  for  indlmSill' 

Mexico  of  the  CoetUla  Creek  compact;  to  the     celving    pensions   or   annuiUes  undarttT 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.         **^-  *"**  '°*"  their  don*nr4>n*.   -._^  .      *■•* 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
H.R.  6950.  A    bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  extend  for  corpora- 
tions the  period  for  the  carryover  of  excess 
charitable  contributions  and  to  provide  for  a 
carryback  of  excess  charitable  contributions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DINOELL: 
HJl.  5961.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  full  bene- 
fits   (when   based   upon    the   attainment  of 
retirement  age)    will  be  payable  to  men  at 
age  60  and  to  women  at  age  65;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HXiLSWORTH:  -   .    — , i— w 

HJa.  6962.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of     ?^!f°?J®o°^  the  Pay  Readjustmmt  Aet  k 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  Unda  In  the     i      ,J^    ,  ^' '   *°  "**  Commitlss  ca 

State    of    Kansas    to    the    State    of    Kansas      *^^  ^iT    *  k.„  ♦ 
Forestry.    Fish,   and   Oame   Commission;    to  «■««»«/    A  bUl  to  provide  that  thosi  ■«. 


EXECtmVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXTV,  execu 
tlve  communications  were  taken  from 
the    Speaker's 
follows : 

763.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964  involving  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  $2,62£„000  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  defer  construction  of  irrigation  fa- 
eUltlea  on  the  Seedskadee  participating 
project  pending  final  recommendations  of 
the  Wyoming  reclamation  projects  survey 
team.  (H.  Doc.  109);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  cost  ascertainment  report  for 
fiscal  year  1962.  as  authorized  by  39  U3.C. 
2331;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

766.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 

transmitting  a  report  relative  to  authority  for  _^ 

reprogramlng  certain  allocated  funds  so  as  to      the'  Commltt<Je    on  InterlOT"  and    Im'uIm      ■°°"  e°"tled  to  retired  pay  or  retaJa.'J^ 


act.  and  for  their  dependents.  andf«,ic^ 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  IntJSf 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  "*'««Mi 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

HJl.  69«i.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ta^t^ 
slon  of  Hopkins  County.  Tex  withiT*!! 
Paris  Division  of  the  Eastern '  Diwwrt  *! 
the  UJ3.  DUtrlct  Courts  in  Texas;  to  thso.!! 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  ^*" 

By  Mr.  ROUDBBUSH: 

H H.  6966.  A   bill   to  amend  the  int»«ri 

Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  repeal  tbe  iuh 

tax  on  communications;  to  the  CnmmS!? 

on  Wajrs  and  Means.  "" 

By  Mr.  T0LLKF80N: 

H.R.  6966.  A  bill  to  clarify  paranaiik  t.  ^ 


provide  for  additional  facilities  at  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center,  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  and  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  pursxiant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1963  (76  SUt.  383);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

766.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled.  "A  bill  to  allow 
a  deduction  or  credit  against  tax  for  con- 
tributions to  national  and  State  political 
conunittees";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HouM  Joint  Reoolution  390.  Joint  reaolu- 
tion  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to  can- 
cel deportation  proceedings  In  the  cases  of 
certain  aliens;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  268.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiise. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOULTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL: 

HJl.  5945.  A  bin  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement.  In  a  democratic 
manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

HJt.6946.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedtve 
for  the  prompt  settlement.  In  a  democratic 


Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  6953.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4216(b) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relat- 
ing to  the  determination  of  constructive  sale 
price  for  purposes  of  applying  manufacturers 
excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  emd 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJl.  5954.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  a  certain  island  in 
the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  5966.  A  bill  to  establUh  the  Depart- 
ment of  Urban  Affairs  and  prescribe  its  func- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  5956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6957.  A  bUl  to  provide  under  the 
social  security  program  for  payment  for  hos- 
pital and  related  services  to  aged  benefi- 
ciaries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  5058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  give 
Its  protection  to  employees  of  certain  large 
hotels,  motels,  restaiurants,  and  laundries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  S950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  for  corpora- 
tions the  period  for  the  carryover  of  excess 
charitable  contributions  and  to  provide  for 
a  carryback  of  excess  charitable  contribu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHENOWE'lH: 

R.R.  6960.  A  bill  to  amend  tiie  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


under  the  Career  Compensation  Act  ot  uti 
who  were  prohibited  from  computlaf  tte 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  under  the  ma 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20,  1968,  Asa  ki 
entitled  to  have  their  retired  pay  or  ratite 
pay  recomputed  on  the  rates  of  bMie  m 
provided  by  the  act  of  May  20.  1968;  toS 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Calif omU: 
H.R.  6968.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Ana  lb- 
development  Act  to  clarify  the  areas  vMth 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  sna; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ranfc^ir^g  mj^j  f-mm,. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6969.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S8,  XTntM 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  payment  of  |nb> 
sions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  thitr 
widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Commlttst  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Mnej: 
HJi.  6970.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlostka 
on  account  of  sex  In  the  payment  of  wafis  bf 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  tfat 
production  of  goods  for  conuneroe  sad  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  ^ 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dlscrlmlM- 
tlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  Md 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  6971.  A  bill  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlosttas 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  mffMb; 
employers  engaged  In  commerce  or  In  tbi 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by  mt- 
ployees  by  reason  of  any  such  dlscrlmlnstins: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Late. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 

HJl.  5972.  A  bin  to  prohibit  dlscrlmlnstlaa 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  «■!■ 
by  employers  engaged  in  conmierce  or  ta  tti 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  sad  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  kit  bf 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  dlacrlmtaS' 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon  sad 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

HA.  6973.  A  bill  to  amend  the  rtUai 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  aski 
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tkst  act  appilc*ble  to  amolrinf  products;  to 
^OomiDlttM  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

asBiD*rcs.       

'^By  Mr.  AVERY: 

«im974.  A  blU  directing  the  Secretary 
J  tlis  mtsrlor  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
*  State  of  Kansas  to  the  State  ot  Kansas 
ml^trj,  fi'^'  ^■'^'^  Oame  Oommlaslon;  to 
T^onunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

'***'  B7  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 

gjLtf76.  A  bUl  to  provide  Government 
gio^MrUUon  on  a  space  available  basis  to 
gg^n  members  of  the  Glaasboro  SUte  Ool- 
M  Intsmatlonal  Relations  Group;  to  the 
(v^mtttee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  HALPKRN: 

2jl.$976.  A  bin  to  amend  section  102  of 
IM  nre>f°  Assistance  Act  of  1061;  to  the 
gg^slttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  MacGRXGOR  : 

H.R.  6077.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  503  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1064  reUtlng  to 
^»  reporting  of  foreign  ctirrencies  expended 
by  Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIBAL: 

H.  Res.  328.  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations-  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 

bills    and    resolutions   were    introduced 

and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
HJl.  6078.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  Maria 

Eduvigia  Aran  Heffeman;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJl.  6979.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
Henry  Todd;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  5980.  A  blu  for  the  reUeC  ot  Vincent  8. 
Lukas;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 

HJl.  6981.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Andnas 
P.  Visvardls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 
HJl.  5982.  A   bUl    for   the   relief  of  Peter 
Palermo;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  6983.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  at  Dr.  Juan 
Alberto  Oleaga  Ruix;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  5984.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
Frenl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
lOWAL  Record  I  include  the  very 
veech  made  by  Congressman 
4*  B.  Cumns,  of  Missouri,  before 
tte  18th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tknal  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  which 
{im  s  clear  picture  of  the  fiscal  situa- 
tlooof  the  U.S.  Government  as  it  relates 
» the  proposal  to  cut  taxes  at  this  time. 

Tlje  speech  follows: 
iasos  ST  CoNoaxssscAN  Thomas  B.  CuB-na. 
cr  MasouKi.    Befors   th«    18th    Ankual 
OommrtoN  or  th«  National  Limestonx 
IniuuiA,  Inc. 

B'i  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
kUnf  with  a  group  like  this  on  probably 
M  of  the  most  crucial  issue*  that's  going 
II  bos  the  88th  Congress.  It's  been  played 
V  la  the  press,  as  everyone  is  well  aware. 
M  question  of  tax  cut.  And  I  don't  think 
•■•'»  »ny  question  that  everyone  in  this 
•JBtey  would  like  to  see  a  tax  cut.  Un- 
krtonately.  whether  or  not  to  cut  taxes  Isn't 
t*  sole  issue.  It's  important,  I  think,  that 
••  let  this  entire  fiscal  question  in  context, 
fc  orter  to  understand  what  we're  going  to 

ftobably  the  easiest  way  to  get  it  into 
■««t  is  to  discuss  a  little  about  the  pri- 
•rasi  that  are  going  to  exist  as  far  as  leg- 
■Wton  coming  before  the  House  of  Reprc- 
-ititivM.  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
'"•  Committee.  I  mention  the  House  of 
entatlves  rather  than  the  Senate,  be- 
***  measures,  revenue  measures,  must 
•yn»te  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
■M  u  one  reason  why  the  Ways  and  Means 
WBinlttee  becomes  of  key  importance. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  message,  said 
»«  one  of  the  first  measures  that  thU  Con- 
**•  was  going  to  have  to  act  upon  was  to 
aottnue  the  temporary  $308  bllUon  celling 
•the  Federal  debt.  The  Ways  and  Means 
2^ttee  U  the  committee  that  has  to  con- 
wr  where  we  get  the  revenues  to  pay  our 
■n^  If  we  don't  get  them  from  taxation, 
••  nave  to  get  them  from  selling  bonds. 


The  ao-called  debt  limitation  blU  is  really 
not  a  debt  llmltotion.  lu  correct  tlUe  Is 
the  Amendments  to  the  Liberty  Loan  Act 
The  so-called  debt  celling  Is  descriptive  of 
how  much  and  of  what  kind  of  bonds — obU- 
gatlons  of  the  United  Statee— that  may  be 
outstanding  at  any  given  time.  It  is  the 
outstanding  obligations  that  are  referred  to 
when  they  talk  about  the  debt  celling  The 
law  allows  at  the  present  time  $308  bUlion  of 
bonds  that  can  be  outstanding  represent- 
ing the  debt.  The  actual  total  debt  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  may  be  more 
because  all  such  obligations  are  not  subject 
to  the  llnUt.  Incidentally,  the  8308  billion 
ceiUng  was  put  on  a  temporary  basis  last 
year,  and  is  automatically  to  revert  to  $286 
billion  on  July  1,  1963,  with  intermediate 
adjustments.  So,  it's  very  obvious  in  light 
of  the  budget  that  has  been  presented  to  us, 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  this  debt  celling  almost  immediately 
as  a  first  order  of  business. 

The  President  also  said  in  hi*  budget 
message,  that  sometime  around  July  or  Au- 
gxist,  he  will  have  computed  what  the  debt 
ceiling  is  going  to  have  to  be  for  1984,  and 
thU  session  of  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
do  something  about  that.  He  has  estimated 
around  $316  bUlion.  and  actually,  I  think  a 
reallsUc  guess  would  be  aroimd  $320  biUlon. 
Now,  here's  a  problem  that  faces  the  Con- 
gress, the  representatives  of  the  people. 
What  do  we  do  in  this  deficit  financing  at- 
mosphere to  handle  the  Federal  debt  in- 
volving a  rollover  of  around  $90  billion  a 
year  of  maturing  bond  refinancing?  For- 
timately,  the  Treasury  has  done  a  fairly  good 
Job  of  anticipating  bond  maturities  so  we 
only  have  about  $60  to  $70  bUllon  to  re- 
finance. Add  to  this  refinancing  problem 
the  problem  of  marketing,  if  we're  going  to 
have  a  $10  billion  deficit.  c«-  you're  going 
to  have  a  $10  billion  tax  cut,  marketing  this 
additional  $10  billion  plus  of  new  bonds 
necessitated  by  new  deficits  and  a  possible 
tax  cut. 

One  of  the  arguments  the  Executive  pre- 
sents to  us  Is  that  tax  cutting  Is  necessary 
to  stimulate  our  economy.    I  don't  think 

anyone  could  be  more  in  favor  of  tax  reforms 
than  myself.  I  have  been  trying  to  point 
out  the  need  for  lower  taxes  for  many,  many 
years,  and  so  have  others.  The  real  damage 
that  is  being  caused  to  our  economy  and  to 
OTJT  business  opportunities  is  due  to  this 
high  tax  rate  structvu-e.  But,  when  we  point 
this  need  out  we  have  also  tried  to  point  out 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  tax  reduction  we 
have  to  get  our  Federal  expenditures  down 
to  a  point  of  manageable  size.  We  have  to 
oontrtri  spending  so  that  when  we  talk  in 
terms  of  tax  cuts  we  are  not  ttUklng  about 
financing  a  tax  cut  by  a  new  bond  issue.  Be- 
cause, all  a  bond  is  is  deferred  tax  increases. 


A  question  I  have  asked  Dr.  Heller  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Adviaera 
Secretary  DUlon  of  the  Treasury.  and^tSer 
witnesses  of  the  executive  branch  who  an- 
P«»«d  before  us  last  August  when  we  were 
talkljig  about  a  "quickie"  tax  cut  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  is-"What  Is  the  impact  on 
the  economy  when  we  give  $10  billion  back 
to  the  private  sector  in  the  way  erf  cut  taxes 
and  then  market  $10  bUlion  of  bonds  to  fi-' 
nance  that  cut?  Can  we  take  the  same 
amount  back?"  Well.  Dr.  HeUer  in  effect  re- 
Fjlled:  I  don't  expect  you  to  sell  the  bonds 
» J.  ^l^^"^  '^^r.  1  expect  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  absorb  a  good  portion  of 

^^^  Lw"*®**  ^  Wmiam  McChesney 
Martin.  ChahTnan  of  the  Federal  Reserve, 
the  same  question,  and  he  said:  "^ell  we 
can't  handle  this  kind  of  bond.  You 'put 
this  additional  amount  in  the  Federal  Re- 
BCTve  System,  and  aU  youTe  doing  is  mone- 
tizing  the   debt,   you're  Just  printing   more 

This  raises  the  danger  of  what  will  infla- 
tion do  to  our  economy?  These  are  not  easy 
questions.  Yes.  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell 
this  group  and  other  groups  around  the 
country.  "Let's  go  to  it.  WeTe  going  to  cut 
taxes.  But,  if  we  cut  taxes  without  cutting 
expenditures,  we  run  into  debt  management 
problems,  and  I  am  very  concerned  over  this 
impact  of  additional  problems  In  the  field  of 
debt  management  on  our  balance-of-payment 
problem.  We  dont  owe  this  debt  just  to 
ourselves.  The  nationals  and  governments 
ai^°If!\'^  oountrtes— people  abroad  own  over 
$20  bUUon  of  our  dcrflar  obligations.  What's 
going  to  be  the  impact  on  thoee  people  and 
their  willingness  to  hold  our  debt?  Are  they 
going  to  buy  more  of  these  bonds?  WUl  they 
create  a  market  or  will  they  demand  gold? 

Last  August  the  Treasury  offered  $760  mil- 
lion, 30-year  bonds.  Ay^  percent,  the  highest 

^r!^^  »l^**  ^^'^^  ^^^^  offered,  and  we  sold 
$260  million  worth.  Sure  we're  selUng  a  lot 
of  E-bonds  to  our  people,  but  our  people  are 
cashing  In  more  E-bonds  than  they're  buying 
Now.  has  our  country  come  to  the  point 
where  we're  not  willing  to  face  up  to  these 
problems?  I  begin  to  wonder  when  I  read 
the  press.  I've  said  what  I'm  saying  here, 
for  months  now,  and,  if  there  happens  to  ue 
any  press  here.  they'U  quote  me  and  say  that 
Congressman  Cuktis  said  that  tox  reform  is 
very  necessary  and  is  right  in  line  with  the 
President's  request  few  tax  refcMin.  They 
forget  that  what  I've  been  saying  all  along 
is  that  this  must  be  Ln  a  context  with  ex- 
penditure reform  at  the  same  time  as  tax  rate 
reform,  unless  somebody  has  a  new  idea,  a 
new  way,  whereby  you  can  Just  continue 
marketing  bonds  without  creating  these 
impcu^ts. 
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Let  me  turn  to  a  little  telghter  page.  In  one 
sense.    Ttae  theory  on  which  the  adnUnlstra- 
tlon  has  promoted  this  concept  of  tax  reform 
is  that  deficit  financing  actually  will  stimu- 
late an  econcnny.    That  Federal  expenditures 
by  the  political  bureaucracy  with  its  alleged 
better    understanding    of    what    and    how 
money  should  be  q>ent  will  stimulate   the 
eoonomy.     Well,  this  is  the  old  New  Deal 
theory,  except  that  the  New  Deal  never  urged 
tax  reduction.    This  concept  of  deficits  may 
have  had  some  validity  in  a  society  which 
has  an  economy  based  on  the  laws  of  scarcity. 
But,  today  our  society,  the  first  society  in 
history,  is  moving  Into  an  economy  where 
plenty  Is  the  problem,  not  scarcity.    I  don't 
say  we  are  there  yet;   but  this  very  group 
that  I'm  talking  to  will  recognize  what  I'm 
saying,   because   in   the   agriculture   sector, 
what  would   happen   if  you   Increased   con- 
sumer   purchasing    power?      Would    we    in- 
crease  demand   for  agricultural   goods   and 
aerrlces?     Tou  increase  consumer  pvirchas- 
Ing  power  which  is  automatically  converted 
Into  consumer  dnnand;    the  consiuner  de- 
mand for  the  goods  and  servicee  increases  the 
utUlaatlon  of  o\ir  plant  and  that  employs 
more  pec^le.     Now.  are  we  going  to  utlllxe 
more  at  our  agricultural  plant  if  we  Increase 
oonstoner  purchasing   power?     I  think  it's 
very  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  a  thing 
Inthl*  great  field  of  agrlcxUture  with  its 
surpluses  by  Increasing  consumer  piurchaslng 
power.     Our  doctors  actually  are  telling  ub 
to  eat  less,  not  more,  and  we  have  a  deliberate 
Government  policy  to  close  down  some  of  our 
agric\iltural  plant. 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  we  create  a 
bigger  deficit  by  cutting  taxes  that  we  will 
not  let  loose  the  forces  of  inflation  because 
we  have  idle  plant  capacity,  and  we  have 
men  who  are  unemployed.    It  la  argued  that 
you  do  not  create  inflation  by  putting  more 
purchasing    power    out.      Let's    relate    that 
again  to  agriculture.     Would  some  of  the 
lands  that  are  now  being  put  out  of  produc- 
tion be  restored  to  production?    Would  some 
of  the  people  who  are  now,  and  have  been 
since  this  country  was  established,  going  out 
of    agriculture    as    an    employment    pursuit 
return  to  agriculture?    People  will  agree  with 
my  uae  of  the  agrlcultxire  example  but  will 
say:  kx>k  at  steel  which  is  operating  at  60 
pwcent  of  capacity.    What  would  happen  if 
we  increased  consiuner  piirchaslng  power  at 
a  time  when  we  are  having  in  many  respects 
a  record-breaking  year?    For  2  years  In  a  row 
automobiles   and  construction,   two  of  the 
great  users  of  steel,  are  at  these  high  levels. 
I  suggest  that  this  Idle  steel  plant  capacity 
Is  not  in  demand  and  would  not  be  in  de- 
mand even  at  a  higher  consumer  demand 
because   it   is  a   capacity   that   is   obsolete. 
Look   what  steel  did  this  year  with   a  ao- 
percent  plant  capacity  utlllzaUon.  it  spent 
well   over    a   billion   dollars    building   more 
plant.     More  plant  to  produce  the  kind  of 
steel  for  which  they  had  the  plants?     No. 
This  billion  dollars  Is  to  produce  a  very  thin 
steel  sheet  so  that  they  can  compete  with 
plastics  and  other  metals  such  as  aluminum, 
that  are  moving  Into  the  markets  that  steel 
once  held. 

These  are  the  problems  of  rapid  economic 
growth,  not  of  a  tired,  sick  economy  going 
nowhere.  Tou  don't  have  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  obsolete  skills  in  a  tired  economy. 
If  your  economy  is  going  nowhere,  you  have 
no  change.  Whatever  your  occupation  Is,  it 
is  still  iiseable.  It's  only  when  your  eoonomy 
is  growing  rapidly  that  you  have  this  in- 
creased obsolescence  of  plant  and  equipment. 
And  so  these  are  some  of  the  problems,  gen- 
tlemen, that  underlie  this  issue  of  whether 
or  not  to  cut  taxes  that  U  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Ccmimittee;  and  then  it  will  move 
on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Briefly  on  the  subject  of  tax  rate  re- 
form I  would  say  that  reducing  the  corporate 


tax  rate  from  62  percent  to  a  rate  of  49  per- 
cent or  a  47-percent  rate  actually  would 
produce  more  revenue,  in  my  Judgment,  be- 
cause we  are  now  beyond  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  in  the  high  rates.  Now, 
that  kind  of  reform  can  come  at  any  time, 
and  should  oome  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
but  it  follows  a  completely  different  economic 
philosophy  from  that  which  says  that  this 
tax  reduction  is  going  to  release  purchasing 
power  to  the  private  sector,  or  Investment 
power  if  you  want  to  use  the  money  for  in- 
vestment. Support  for  the  need  to  cut  the 
corporate  rate  and  the  top  bracket  individual 
rates  is  on  the  theory  that  the  tax  rates 
themselves  are  so  high  that  they  produce 
diminishing  returns.  I  think  that  if  we 
can  get  some  people  to  corns  along  with  that 
kind  of  thinking,  we  may  oome  forward  with 
some  tax  reform  legislation. 

Tax  reform  of  the  nature  urged  by  the 
administration  is  going  to  take  many  months 
to  develop  if  it  is  developed  at  all,  because 
of  the  requirement  that  if  we  cut  taxes,  we 
have  to  compensate  revenue-wise  by  cloeing 
what  are  called  loopholes.  Well,  what  Is  one 
man's  loophole  in  another  man's  equity. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  areas  that 
has  been  pointed  out  as  a  loophole  is  some- 
thing that  aiTects  yoxir  Industry.  I  refer 
to  the  depletion  allowances.  Is  this  allow- 
ance really  a  loophole?  Actually.  It's  a  dllfer- 
entlaJ.  reflecting  the  fact  that  in  the  extrac- 
tive industry,  you  are  bringing  out  capital — 
a  portion  of  what  you  dig  out  of  the  ground 
is  depleting  your  capital  asset,  and  under 
the  16th  amendment  capital  recovery  is  not 
to  be  taxed  as  Income.  Depletion  is  neces- 
sary so  that  when  you  have  depleted  an  ore 
body  or  mineral  deposit,  you  can  replace  it 
and  remain  in  business.  But.  if  an  attack 
on  depletion  U  going  to  be  the  kind  of  re- 
form that  the  administration  urges  or  If  the 
Treasury  comes  forward  with  the  proposal 
to  repeal  the  dividend  credit,  which  was  put 
into  the  tax  laws  In  1964.  then  there  U 
serious  doubt  that  there  will  be  substantive 
tax  reform  this  year. 

I  want  to  say  Just  a  word  about  this  divi- 
dend credit  and  then  close  out  my  remarks. 
The  dividend  credit  was  put  In  the  tax  laws 
not  to  give  a  break  to  the  investor  at  all. 
The  Issue  is  this.  There  are  three  ways  a 
business  can  finance  its  growth.  One  is  from 
retained  eartUngs.  another  Is  from  borrow- 
ing— either  from  a  bank  or  debt  financing — 
and  the  third  way  Is  through  equity  flnanc- 
ing  by  floating  new  stock  issues.  The  first 
two  ways  are  taxed  only  once.  Retained 
earnings  have  the  cc»ix>rate  tax  of  63  per- 
cent, but  they  do  not  get  taxed  against  the 
individual  holder,  that  is  unless  he  wants 
to  sell,  and  then  it's  only  taxed  at  35  per- 
cent. Certainly  if  you  borrow  from  the 
bank  to  finance  yotu-  growth,  or  issue  bonds 
to  finance  growth,  you  deduct  the  Interest 
that  you  pay  from  the  Income  subject  to  the 
5a-percent  corporate  tax,  and  It's  only  tax- 
able once.  A  new  equity  Issue,  the  health- 
iest way,  I  might  say.  to  finance  growth,  is 
taxed  twice.  It's  taxed  at  the  53  percent,  and 
then  when  the  corporation  declares  the  divi- 
dends, it's  taxed  at  the  personal  Income  rates. 
And  all  we  were  trying  to  do  in  1954  was  to, 
in  a  small  way,  bring  about  a  little  equaliza- 
tion so  that  this  form  of  financing  was  not 
put  at  a  disadvantage  with  these  other  two 
methods. 

But.  you  notice,  and  the  only  reason  I  use 
this  to  illustrate  it,  some  of  the  complexities 
Involved  in  some  of  these  tax  Issues,  par- 
ticularly as  you  relate  them  to  econocnlcs 
and  you  relate  them  to  economic  growth. 
The  issue  of  tax  reduction  and  reform  Is 
not  anything  that's  going  to  be  decided  im- 
mediately. The  area  of  tax  reform  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  be  In  at  all  times. 
I  have  a  nimiber  of  bills  introduced  that  I 
hope  we  can  move  forward  on.  One  is  a 
small  business  tax  blU.     I  call  It  the  seed 


corn  bill. 


^PrU  SO 

I  was  talking  with  a  •»«. 
morning  to  see  what  chances  t>S^  *** 
be  of  moving  thU  forward,  and  Ito!^'?l!'*» 
this:  -Don't  lose  hope,  beciuw  onc?2.*^ 
the  dOOT  to  reviewing  our  tax  .t^TJ?  *** 
dont  have  to  pursue  the  e<»noS?^:.*« 
the  administration  ha.  preaenSd  ^h J^» 
do  not  agree  with  because  it  iThiuIr^  ^ 
this  concept  of  deficit  flnanclns  "  tk  ^ 
of  tax  reform  I  am  now  advocating  ^^^ 
cussing  is  always  applicable.  It  la  Mf  ?^ 
of  equity.  It's  a  matter  of  epecl^*^ 
your  industry  you  can  point  out  ^i  i" 
rates  are  Impeding  your  economic  illj^ 
We  have  something  to  talk  about  Jh^ 
deal  with  sound  fiscal  principle.  801^^  ** 
nomlcs,  and  sound  tax  poUcy  bnd!^*^*" 
conditions  I  think  that  we  might  ^ll?' 
good  tax  reform,  even  in  this  comln.  S? 
gress.  and  that  would  be.  1  mlghT^  -S: 
the  help  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Mr.    KASTENMEIER.    Mr.   Speaker 

last  Saturday  night,  over  400  loyii 
Democrats  of  my  district— the  Sennd 
Congressional  District  of  WisoooHn- 
gathered  for  their  annual  dinner.  F^ 
tured  speaker  of  the  evening  wu  one 
of  the  most  well  known  of  my  consttta- 
ents.  Senator  Oatlobo  Nelson.  Bk  id- 
dress  shows  his  continuing  concern  wltt 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens,  a  oooeen 
that  inspired  his  highly  successful  teooR 
as  Ctovemor  of  Wisconsin  and  which  will 
make  him  a  particularly  eflectlve  Mob- 
ber  of  the  Senatev  I  Include  a  pren  re. 
lease  and  his  speech  In  the  Ricou  at  tlih 
point: 

Pszss  Rklcasx  No.  32 
Waxtxxsha,  Wis, — Senator  Oatloio  Nslsoii 
told  Second  Congressional  District  Democnto 
here  Saturday  night  that  America  itlU  hat 
40  to  60  mllUon  persons  living  In  pofwty. 

Continued  existence  of  such  mass  povwt; 
corrodes  democracy  and  proves  that  while 
conquering  outer  space.  Government  hn 
failed  to  meet  some  of  the  simplest  bomis 
problems,  Nelsow  s&ld. 

"As  the  brllUant  technology  of  our  oew 
society  hurtles  us  Into  outer  space  and  tasMi 
the  cosmic  wilderness,  we  may  forget  tbat 
this  same  advancing  society  hss  left  bshlad 
a  great  mass  of  humanity  for  whom  the  ■•• 
age  promises  but  one  thing — a  bare  exlstom 
in  a  life  of  poverty,"  Nxubon  said. 

Nelson  said  that  a  number  of  atudtsi  of 
the  jKxw  had  concluded  that  there  wtn  10 
to  50  million  Americans  earning  leas  than 
$3,000  a  year  for  a  single  person  or  94.000  for 
a  family  of  4. 

"They  are  the  poor  farmers,  especially  la 
marginal  farming  areas,  who  eke  out  sa 
existence  on  $500  to  $1,000  a  year,  unreaciwd 
by  a  Federal  farm  program  which  pours  96 
bUlion  into  our  economy  each  year,"  Rb.- 
soN  said.  "They  are  the  migrant  laboran: 
the  unskilled  and  unorganized  workers  in 
offices,  hotels,  laundries,  hospitals,  and 
restaurants. 

"They  are  the  victims  ot  automation  Is 
a  strange  industrial  economy  which  marcbaa 
forward  at  the  same  time  that  mlUiona  of 
workers  slip  backward.     They  are  the  raal- 
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ta   of    depressed    areas.     One-fourth    of 
'f^  are  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 
*l^ey  SI*  °^  senior   dtiaens.   an   estt- 

t-d  8  million  of  whom  live  in  poverty  and 
•**^on  of  whom  live  on  less  than  $680  a 

^tLtov  said  these  poor  persons  were  largely 
nreached  by  Government  programs  designed 
L  the  purpose. 

"Iloat  of  them  do  not  qualify  for  unem- 
j^ment  compensation,  workmen's  oom- 
S^tion.  social  security,  farm  subsidies,  or 
SSctsI  loans."  NxLSON  said.  "And  almost 
^Lf  tune  we  pass  a  new  Government  pro- 
^^  we  carefully  exempt  them. 
^Tbe  urban  renewal  bulldozers  knock  down 
rttf  bom««  0^  t^*  P***''  *°**  replace  them  with 
ghioT  new  apartments  for  the  middle  class, 
^  the  poor  are  compressed  even  more 
HfHtiy  and  more  invisibly  in  some  distant 


)(BjoK  concluded:  "If  we  conslcn  a  fourth 
of  our  people  to  a  Uf  e  of  poverty  in  the  midst 
gf  our  own  prosperity,  we  corrode  democracy. 
^  ire  confess  that  In  solving  the  greatest 
Moblem  of  all — the  maintenance  of  the  dig- 
BttT of  our  fellow  men — we  have  not  tri- 
anpbed  at  all.    We  have  failed." 

IfBsas  TO  Second  Congexssional  DisTazcT 
Dufins,  St.  Joseph's  Chvsch,  Waukesha, 
WB.,  Ann.  37,  1903,  Honosinc  Rxpexsent- 
ttin  ROBKXT  W.    Kastxnmeixb 
IfanklDd  has  entered  the  most  challeng- 
U^  age  In  the  history  of  human  existence. 
Wnhin  our  lifetimes,  it  now  seems  certain 
tiiat  America  will  shoot  a  man  to  the  moon, 
iffH  tbe  fabulous  mysteries  of  outer  space, 
ftlch  have  fascinated  but  eluded  men  for 
entorlea.  will   be    conquered    by    our    own 
{Uldren.    Thia  age  of  breathtaking  discovery 
ritoold  excite  the  minds  of  men  everywhere 
ind  stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  hu- 
man Intelligence  to  solve  the  problems  of 
tbe  world. 

Ttt  u  the  brilliant  technology  of  our  new 
neiety  hurtles  us  into  outer  space  and  tames 
the  ooamlc  wilderness,  we  may  forget  that 
thla  Mme  advancing  society  baa  left  behind 
*  gnat  maaa  of  humanity  for  whom  the  new 
i|e  premises  but  one  thing — a  bare  existence 
to  a  Ufa  of  poverty. 

It  aeems  old  fashioned  today  to  talk  about 
Ot»  poor.  Everyone  knows  that  America  Is 
■or*  prosperous  than  ever  before.  Everyone 
knowns  that  the  New  Deal  of  the  1930's,  the 
war  prosperity  of  the  1940's  and  the  economic 
boom  of  the  1960'8  struck  a  massive  blow 
iplDat  poverty  in  America.  Imaginative 
IDfemment  programs  helped  business  back 
OB  tti  feet  in  the  1930's.  Unemployment 
compensation  protected  men  thrown  out  of 
wort  Social  security  gave  the  aged  a  re- 
nvrce  for  the  day  the  paychecks  stopped. 
We  are  striving  today  to  continue  the  gains 
or  the  New  Deal :  Area  redevelopment  loans 
in  helping  depressed  areas;  small  business 
loan*  are  encouraging  the  entrepreneur;  and 
wt  are  fighting  to  add  hospital  care  to  the 
teneflt  guaranteed  the  elderly. 

But  It  la  a  sad  fact  that  these  great  changes 
of  the  last  30  years— this  inspiring  demon- 
itrttlon  of  the  power  of  the  cooperative 
*°ft  of  our  people — has  not  eliminated 
poverty.     It  has  only  concealed  it. 

The  Bible  says  we  wUl  have  the  poor  with 
»  always.  And  they  are  with  us  today. 
The  changes  in  oiu-  society  have  simply 
■ade  them  harder  to  see.  What  we  have 
with  us  today  has  been  described  as  "the  In- 
ilalbie  poor." 

Art  there  really  very  many  of  them— 
•aough  to  worry  aboutr  There  are  40  to 
SO  mUllon — one-fourth  of  the  people  of  the 
rtcheat  naUon  on  earth — not  Just  uncomfort- 
l^te  but  unable  to  get  the  mere  necessities 
onife— living  a  shabby  life  of  denial  in  what 
~^r*^  Yorker  magadne  has  called  a  long 
TCiubule  on  the  way  to  death. 


Who  are  they?  They  are  the  poor  farmers, 
especially  in  marginal  farming  areas  who 
eke  out  an  existence  on  $500  to  $1,000  a  year, 
imreached  by  a  Federal  farm  program  which 
pours  $5  billion  into  our  economy  each  year. 

They  are  the  migrant  laborers;  the  un- 
skilled and  unorganized  workers  in  offices, 
hotels,  laundries,  hospitals,  and  restaurants. 
They  are  the  victims  of  automation  In  a 
strange  industrial  economy  which  marches 
forward  at  the  aame  time  that  millions  of 
workers  slip  backward.  They  are  the  resi- 
dents of  depressed  areas  in  the  north.  West 
Virginia,  and  the  rural  south.  One-fourth 
of  them  are  the  Negroes  and  the  Puerto 
Rlcans — last  to  be  hired  and  first  to  be 
fired — who  get  about  half  the  average  wage 
of  a  white  man  when  they  do  find  Jobs. 

They  are  our  senior  citizens,  an  estimated 
8  million  of  whom  live  in  poverty  and  1 
million  of  whom  live  on  less  than  $580  a 
year. 

And  finally,  they  are  our  citizens  with 
special  problems — the  handicapped,  the  al- 
coholic, the  hillbillies  who  forsake  their 
ancient  society  in  the  mountains  for  a  life 
of  confused  poverty  in  the  cities. 

Why  are  they  Invisible? 

Becavue  the  great  American  middle  class, 
twice  as  big  and  twice  as  prosperous  as  be- 
fore, has  moved  to  the  suburbs  and  left  the 
poor  behind  in  the  central  cities; 

Because  these  40  to  60  million  Americans 
don't  have  powerful  organizations  to  plead 
their  cause; 

Because  their  lives  of  grimy  dullness  don't 
make  bright  feature  stories  or  technicolor 
movies; 

BecauEe  old  folks  dont  live  with  their  chil- 
dren anymore  but  in  upstairs  rooms  in  gray 
old  houses  that  are  never  written  up  in  the 
beautiful  magazines; 

Because  the  rest  of  us  have  become  so  gay 
and  so  prosperous  that  we  don't  wrant  to 
look  at  them. 

Do  they  have  problems?  Well  listen  to 
these  conclusions  from  a  New  Yorker  review 
of  several  studies  of  the  poor : 

The  very  poor  are  four  times  as  disabled 
by  chronic  Illness  as  the  well-to-do.  Their 
illness  is  three  times  as  likely  to  be  psychi- 
atric. If  they  do  have  a  psychiatric  problem, 
it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  psychotic  than 
neurotic — when  compared  with  the  well-to- 
do.  They  need  hospital  Insurance  the  most, 
but  they  have  it  the  least.  They  pay  more 
taxes  in  proportion  to  income  than  do  most 
of  the  rich.  They  have  a  drab  social  life. 
Most  of  our  clubs  are  for  the  middle  class 
and  the  well-to-do.  Over  one-third  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  don't  go  beyond  the 
eighth  grade,  and  probably  will  perpetuate 
the  poverty  of  their  parents. 

Unlike  the  poor  of  the  past,  many  of 
whom  were  new  Immigrants  fired  with  hope 
for  the  fut\ire,  the  poor  we  have  with  us 
today  are  lacking  in  motivation  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  handicaps  of  age,  race,  en- 
vironment, physical  and  mental  defects. 

But  most  of  all.  they  are  handicapped 
because  they  are  a  disorganized  minority, 
without  a  spokesman,  without  a  voice,  with- 
out the  means  to  bring  their  case  to  public 
attention. 

The  great  Government  programs  which  we 
have  forged  to  meet  their  problems  have 
met  someone  else's  problems — but  not  theirs. 

Most  of  them  do  not  qualify  for  unemploy- 
ment comp>enfiatlon  or  workmen's  compensa- 
tion or  social  security  or  farm  subsidies  or 
ARA  or  SBA  loans.  And  almost  every  time 
we  pass  a  new  Government  program — we 
carefully  exempt  them.  When  the  fair  labor 
standards  act  wras  broadened  in  1061  it  was 
deliberately  drawn  to  exclude  483,000  laun- 
dry and  dry  cleaning  employees.  Sven  the 
pending  hosplul-care  bill  will  exclude  many 
because  of  its  $90  deductible  feature,  which 
is    10  percent   of   the   annual   income   of  3 


million  Americans.  The  lu-ban  renewal  bull- 
dozers knock  down  the  homes  of  the  poor 
and  replace  them  with  shiny  new  apartments 
for  the  middle  class,  and  the  poor  are  com- 
pressed even  more  tightly  and  more  Invisibly 
In  some  distant  slum. 

That  is  the  face  of  America's  poor  whicn 
I  wanted  you  to  see.  If  you  can't  see  them, 
I  don't  know  who  will.  If  we  conalgri  a 
fom-th  of  our  people  to  a  life  of  poverty  In 
the  midst  of  our  own  prosperity  we  corrode 
democracy.  And  we  confess  that  in  solving 
the  greatest  problem  of  all — the  maintenance 
of  the  dignity  of  our  fellow  men — we  have 
not  triumphed  at  all.    We  have  failed. 


Soviet  Treaty  VioIatioBs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30. 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  officials 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  from  the  1917  Bol- 
shevik revolution  onward  through  45 
years  of  Communist  rule,  have  estab- 
lished an  undisputed  reputation  for 
breaking  their  most  solemn  pledges. 

The  Soviet  regime's  consistent  view- 
p>oint  on  the  relative  unimportance  of 
promises  Is  not  restricted  to  its  dealings 
with  other  countries,  but  extends  with 
equal  force  to  Its  relationships  with  the 
Russian  people  and  the  various  minority 
groups  which  comprise  the  U.SJS.R. 

Only  3  days  after  the  November  7.  1917 
revolution  placed  it  In  power,  the  Com- 
munist regime  abolished  freedom  of  the 
press  as  a  privilege  too  dangerous  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  people.  The  people  were 
promised,  however,  that  the  decree  would 
be  rescinded  just  "as  soon  as  the  new 
regime  took  root."  This  45 -year -old 
promise  notwithstanding,  the  order  still 
applies  today. 

Other  instances  In  which  the  Soviet 
Republic  has  broken  faith  with  Its  own 
people  are  legion.  The  revolution  of  1917 
was  carried  out  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy, and  ever  since  "democracy"  has 
been  one  of  the  most  frequently  used 
words  in  the  Communist  lexicon.  But 
while  the  Communists  have  capitalized 
on  the  word,  they  have  radically  altered 
its  definition — from  "government  by  the 
people"  to  "government  for  the  good  of 
the  workers."  Since  the  Communists 
keep  for  themselves  the  right  to  deter- 
mine what  is  "good"  for  the  workers,  the 
Soviet  definition  of  democracy  in  fact  has 
become  "government  by  Communists." 

After  1917.  the  Russian  people  wanted 
not  only  democracy  but  its  specific  insti- 
tutions: a  constitution,  a  parliament, 
elections,  a  secret  ballot,  trade  unions, 
and  so  forth.  They  were  given  all  these 
things,  but  in  name  only. 

The  Soviet  Constitution  is  an  inter- 
esting document  to  read.  However,  it 
is  violated  or  ignored  by  the  regime  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  Soviet  parlia- 
ment meets  regularly,  but  it  possesses 
neither  power  nor  function.  Elections 
are  held  every  4  years,  but  the  single- 
slate  ballot  gives  the  voters  no  choice.    A 
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"secret  baUot"  Is  jnrovlded.  but  its  pur- 
pose is  to  identify  dissenten  nther  th«n 
protect  them.  Trade  unions  flourish, 
but  only  to  make  the  worker  more  sub- 
servient to  his  employer,  the  state. 

That  promises  mean  next  to  nothing 
to  the  Communist  official  mind  has  been 
admitted  by  Soviet  leaders: 

V.  I.  Lanln:  "Promlaw  an  like  pie  cruBt. 
mad*  to  b«  brokam."  -it  wcmld  be  mad  and 
criminal  to  tie  one's  band  by  entering  into 
an  agreement  of  any  permanence  with  any- 
body." 

J.  V.  Stalin:  "Words  have  no  relation  to 
actions — otherwlBo  what  kind  of  diplomacy 
la  It?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another. 
Good  word*  ar*  a  mask  for  concealment  of 


bad  dMda.    BiiMece  dlptamaey  to  no  more 
P<— t'>l«  than  dry  water  or  wooden  Iroa." 

O.  K.  Zlnovlev  (first  bead  ot  tbe  Coia- 
muoist  Interna Uoaal) :  "We  are  willing  to 
sign  an  xuifavorable  peace — it  would  only 
mean  that  we  should  put  no  trust  whatever 
in  the  piece  of  paper  we  should  sign." 

The  Soviet  Communist  regime  has  mi- 
tered  into  hundreds  at  international 
agreements.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  how  well  the  Soviet  leaders  keep 
their  promises  when  it  no  longer  appears 
to  be  in  their  interest  to  do  so.  It  is 
emphasized  that  the  accompanying  table 
Is  by  no  means  ccnnplete.  Hundreds  of 
other  agreements  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  Soviets  and  broken.  The  table  is 
onlyiUustratlve: 


lU'WraATiTs  T»»^j 


^prUao 


IlXUSTRATIVk   TmMLE    OF   SOVWT   TREATY    VIOLATIONS 


net  AOKEESfKirr 

May  7,  1930:  Soviet  regime  signs  treaty 
with  independent  Georgian  RepubUc,  pledg- 
ing no  interference  in  Georgia's  internal 
affairs. 

Btorch  le.  1921:  la  trade  agreement  with 
Kltaln.  Soviet  Uakm  pledgee  not  to  engage 
lA  propaganda  in  that  country. 

June  6.  1923:  Soviet  Union  concludes 
friendship  agreement  with  Csechslovakia. 

December  13.  1943:  USJSJt.  and  Caech 
govemment-in-ezlle  sign  treaty  of  friendship 
and  mttttial  assistance. 


December  17.  1936:  UJ8.8JI.  signs  noo- 
aggression  and  neuteaUty  pact  with  Turkey. 

August  31.  1926:  Soviet  Unloa  eoncludea 
aonaggresslon  pact  with  Afghanistan. 

September  28.  1926;  Soviet  Union  makes 
BooaggreBslon  pact  with  Lithuania;  later 
extending  this  agreement  throogh  1946. 

September  27.  1988:  Soviet  Union  adhere* 
to  Keltogg-aiand  Pact  for  renunciation  ot 
war. 

January  31.  1932:  VAAA.  agrees  to  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Finland. 

February  6,  1932:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Latvia. 

May  4,  1933:  Soviet  Ualon  pledgee  non- 
aggrcsslon  in  agreement  with  Estonia. 

July  25,  1932:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Poland. 

May  6,  1934:  UjBJSJl.-Poland  extend  non- 
aggression  pact  for  10  years. 

Jime  9,  1934:  U.S.S.R.  recognizes  Rumania, 
guarantees  her  sovereignty. 

September  15,  1934:  U.S£Ja.  enters  League 
of  Nations,  pledging  thereby  "the  mainte- 
nance of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  res{>ect  for 
aU  treaty  obligations  In  the  dealings  of  or- 
ganized peoples  with  one  another." 

August  21,  1937:  Soviet  Union  signs  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Republic  of  China. 

Jxily  30. 1941 :  U.S.SJI.  concludes  agreement 
with  Polish  government-in-exlle,  pledging 
mutual  aid  and  cooperation. 

September  24.  1941:  Soviet  Ukikm  ple<^ea 
adherence  to  AUantle  Chartsr.  which  pro- 
vides that  agreeing  eountrlae  seek  no  ag- 


THK    ltXSX7I.T 

February  11-12.  1821:  Soviet  troops  invade 
Georgia,  in  step  leading  to  absorption  of  Re- 
public in  U.SJ3 Jl. 

May  26,  1927:  BrlUln  ends  agreement  be- 
cause of  Soviet  violations,  including  faUure 
to  stop  propaganda  as  promised. 

June  29.  1945:  U.S.SJI.  compelled  Cisecho- 
slovakla  to  cede  Carpatho-Ukralne  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

February  26.  1948:  Czechoslovak  Oovexn- 
ment  forced  to  accept  Communist  ultimatum. 
as  Soviet  Union  completes  arrangements  to 
force  country  Into  Its  satellite  empire.  Ulti- 
matum compels  appointment  of  a  cabinet  of 
Moscow  followers  and  climaxes  Soviet  poet- 
war  drive  to  absorb  once-tadependent  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

March  20,  1946:  U.S.SJI.  denounces  this 
pact,  begins  campaign  to  secure  control  of 
Black  Sea  straits. 

June  14,  1946:  V3SH.  forces  Afghanistan 
to  cede  border  territory  of  Kushka. 

June  15,  1940:  Soviet  troops  Invade  Lithu- 
ania. 

August  3,  1940:  Lithuania  Is  annexed  by 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Union  violates  this  pledge  by  1989- 
40  tnvaelons  of  Poland.  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Bstonla,  Rumania,  and  Flnlaad. 

November  30,  1989:  Soviet  mmtary  forces 
Invade  Finland. 

June  1«.  1940:  Soviet  troops  Invade  Latvia. 

August  6,  1940:  Latvia  U  forcibly  laeorpo- 
rated  Into  the  U.S.SJt. 

June  16,  1940:  Soviet  mUltary  forces  In- 
vade and  occupy  tetoola. 

August  6.  1940:  Cstocla  Is  annexed  by 
UJS.S.R. 

Septnnber  17,  1939:  Soviet  tro«pe  Invade 
Poland. 

September  29.  1939;  U.S.SJI.  signs  agree- 
ment with  Nazi  Germany  to  partition  Poland. 

June  27.  1940:  Soviet  Army  inradw  Ru- 
manian provinces  ot  Bessarabia  and  Northern 
Bukovina.  Soviet  occupation  of  these  areas 
completed  In  4  days. 

Auguat  23,  1939:  U.S.SJi.  BUkkes  treaty 
with  Nazi  Germany,  termed  "a  Joint  con- 
H>iracy"  to  deprive  Poland.  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Finland,  and  Rumania  of  their 
independence  and  territorial  integrity. 

October  2.  1949:  UJ3.SJI.  breaks  relations 
with  Repubilc  of  China,  after  recognizing 
Communist  Chinese  regime  it  helped  to  gain 
power. 

AprU  35,  1943:  U.S.SJI.  breaks  relaUons 
with  Polish  governmeot-in-exlle  on  pretstxt 
of  PoUsh  request  for  Bed  Crocs  Investigation 
of  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

Against  theee  pmtnlses  stands  the  Soviet 
Union's  record  of  occupation  and  Hr«»iir.«- 
tk>n  of  Rumania.  Estonia.  Latvu,  Lithuania. 


grandlzement.  that  the  oountri*.  "— 
territorial  changes  not  made  in  scm?*  "° 
freely  expreesed  wishes  of  the  b^ZT  •** 
cerned.  and  that  they  respect  theVlL!*- 
all  peoples  to  chooee  thelT Vvm  22*  • 
government.  "■*  e( 

January  29,  1942— Soviet  Union  wtk  ,^ 
and  Britain,  signs  treaty  of  aliianoTrSi? 
tog  for  military  use  of  temian  terrttaJT^* 
untU    end    of    military    operatloos^,!!? 
Germany.  ^^  '•'■• 

'•bruwy  4-11,  1945— At  TalU  rw^ 
U.S.S.R.  agrees  on  various  poetw»^?' 
uree — including  adoption  of  a  iMni^!!!^ 
that  the  liberated  peoples  of  EuropTSS 
have  the  opportunity  to  solve  their ^1^2* 
problems  by  democratic  means.      ^™'*» 

February  11,  1946— UJa.SA..  at  Takaiw. 
ference.  agrees  to  declaration  that 
provisional  government  "shall  be  pk 
the  holding  of  free  and  ualettere*  . 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  u^IiIm 
suffrage  and  secret  baUot."  ^^ 


April  11,  1946:  USSR,  signs  20-y*«  ti^te 
of  friendship,  mutual  aid,  and  cooDermS 
with  Yugoalavla.  »«iooa 

June  14-18.  1946:  President  Ttu^m  ad 
Premier  Stalin  agree,  in  an  eachaaai  tg  m. 
ters,  to  "free  access  by  air,  raad/iuM  Zo 
from  Frankfort  and  Bremen  to  BetUn  to 
U.S.  forces." 


July  17-AugU8t  2.  1045:  At  PotwUm  Cta, 
ference.  U.S.S JL  agrees  that  there  thoukl  te 
uniform  treatment  of  the  Qennaa 
throughout  Germany. 


August  14.  1946:  The  SovUt  Union  <atm 
Into  treaty  with  Republic  of  China.  onBty^. 
Ing  these  pledges:  "Sach  high  ftrmtr**^^ 
party  undertakes  not  to  conclude  sByS 
ance  and  not  to  take  any  part  in  any  enl* 
tlon  directed  against  ths  other  high  nm- 
tractlng  party  •  •  *.  The  treaty  ooaas  teto 
force  Immediately  •  •  •  and  shall  rtnsin  it 
force  for  a  term  of  30  years." 


March  10.  1947 :  CoiucU  of  Foreign 

ters,  meeting  in  Moscow,  agrees  that  all  Qw- 
man  prisoners  of  war  should  be  ngttiiMtai 
by  December  31.  IMS. 

May  4  and  Jime  30,  1949:  Four  Ponr 
Agreements  of  New  York  and  Paris  guaraotM 
United  States,  British.  French,  and  SotM 
Union  Joint  control  of  Berlin,  all  socms  raiita 
to  and  from  the  city,  and  freedom  of  oww- 
ment  within  the  city. 

July  37.  1953:  Military  axmistloe  sstob- 
llshed  between  United  Nations  '"'~~—"^ 
and  opposing  Communist  forces,  ssi«atad  br 
U.S.SJi..  of  China  and  North  Eona. 
Armistice  agreement  pledges  signers  to  "stia 
Introduction  into  Korea  of  reinforcing  aaiK- 
tary  personneL" 

January  14.  1956:  U.SJ3Jt.  signs  agraaaciU 
with  Yugoslavia,  pledging  $110  million  is 
credits  for  industrial  oonatructloii. 

August  4,  1966:  UjOSJL  plcdoss  an  aM> 
tlonal  grant  of  9175  mllUoo.  bringing  toM  ti 
9286  million. 


October  10.  10A6:    

Dcolaratlaa  pledges  tbc  Barlsi 
fraia  trom  latcrf  eccncc  la,  ~ 
affairs. 
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ggcboslovakla,  Tannu  Tuva,  Afghanistan 
Mnitory,  Hungary,  East  Germany,  Albania. 
^Jg^rls,  Poland,  North  Korea,  Mongolia. 


TMOBtB 


go^et  Union  refused  to  withdraw  Its 
g,X)ps  from  Iran  at  the  end  of  World  War 

a. 

m  violation  of  this  agreement  stands  the 
pj58Jt.'B  record  of  domination  in  Bulgaria, 
goinsnls,  Poland,  East  Germany.  Hungary, 
^  CMchoslovakla,  and  other  countries 
jjjlch  were  forced  into  postwar  roles  as  sat- 
^tef  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

jsDtury  8,  1947:  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
ytrtidpate  In  meeting  with  Britain  and  the 
Cnltad  SUtes  to  seciu-e  compliance  with  the 
]II5  agreement  pledging  free  elections  In 
roiand- 

January  19.  1947:  Commimist-oontroUed 
(ttndulent  election  carried  out  under  condl- 
tjooi  of  Soviet  military  occupation. 

September  29.  1949:  Sovlet^^  Union  de- 
lOUDoes  mis  agreement. 

April  1.  1948-May  12.  1949:  The  Soviet 
OBion  Imposes  the  Berlin  blockade  by  sever- 
H^  all  land  and  water  routes  between  Berlin 
lad  West  Germany.  Western  Allies  supply 
jirlln  by  airlift.  March.  1962 — Soviet  Union 
ItraaM*  flights  by  Allied  airplanes  between 
IrUn  and  West  Germany. 

lut  Germany  today  continues  to  be  a 
rigidly  controlled  Soviet  satellite.  Its  people 
ISfS  been  denied  free  elections,  isolated 
tm  the  people  of  West  Germany,  and  vlc- 
ttBlnd  by  the  same  kind  of  regimentation, 
pUet  rule,  and  economic  restrictions  Im- 
fcmi  on  the  peoples  of  all  the  Soviet-bloc 
sates  In  Europe. 

Pebruary  14,  1950:  These  pledges  were 
takn  when  the  U.S.S11.  made  a  new  agree- 
MBt  with  the  Communist  Chinese  regime  it 
lad  helped  create.  The  Soviets  did  not  even 
latter  to  change  the  basic  wording.  The 
■fv  treaty  also  pledges:  "Both  high  con- 
ttietlng  parties  undertake  not  to  conclude 
u;  alliance  against  the  other  high  contract- 
us party  and  not  to  Uke  part  In  any  coali- 
flgn  or  actions  or  measures  directed  against 
tbt other  high  contracting  party  •  •  •.  The 
intent  treaty  will  be  valid  for  30  years." 

August  3.  1955:  Soviet  regime  furnlEhes 
ftat  German  Red  Cross  with  date  on  the 
Mth  and  whereabouts  of  only  20  of  the 
fproxlmately  14.000  Germans  known  to  be 
am  held  In  the  U.S3JI. 

September  20.  1955:  U.S.S.R.  unilaterally 
ttinifers  Soviet  control  over  all  access  routes 
to  and  from  Berlin  to  East  German  regime 
Aogust  13.  1961:  Construction  of  Berlin 
tiH  completely  prohibits  free  passage  from 
*»  Soviet  sector  to  the  Western  sectors. 

July  11.  1955:  U.N.  Command  detaiU  long 
1«  of  armistice  agreement  violations  by 
Ooaununist  Parties.' 

Jhy  6,  1957:  U.N.  Command,  In  another  of 
■wa  of  official  complaints,  charges  that 
wmmunlsts  have  sent  troops  into  Korea's 
■mUlUrlzed  zone  six  times  in  period  of  less 
■u  4  months. 

*t»y  28.  1958:  Yugoslav  sources  disclose 
■K  the  Soviet  Union  has  postponed  for  6 
2«  the  grant  to  Yugoslavia  amounting  to 
■■minion.  This  represented  an  attempt 
■  maiiate  against  Yugoslavia  for  Ite  refusal 
■•ocept  the  Soviet  Communist  Party's  Ideo- 
••iJcal  leadership. 

1»M:  During  the  weeks  preceding  Japanese 
•cUona  of  May  22.  Soviet  radio  beams 
Fopaganda  at  Japan  violently  opposing  the 
»»rtlon  of  Premier  Klshl's  government. 

««^:  USSR,  threatens  Japan  with  the 
J»«Wllty  of  nuclear  war  If  Japan  ratines 

2!SJy  li**?^.^"  ^"^''^  ^•**y'  '^«°*^ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30. 1963 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr's  outstanding  book. 
Land.  Wood,  and  Water."  one  of  the 
most  substantial  contributions  to  the 
Held  of  conservation  literature,  has  been 
reprinted  this  month  in  softcover  form 
in  a  revised  version.  Thus  it  wiU  become 
available  to  a  new  circle  of  readers.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  the  Senator  before  he 
was  fatally  stricken  January  1  was  to 
complete  the  revisions  for  the  new  edi- 
tion. 

In  one  sense,  Senator  Kerr's  political 
career  lasted  exactly  21  years.  His  an- 
nouncement party  as  a  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Oklahoma  was  held  on 
Jefferson's  birthday.  April  13,  1942  at 
Ada.  And  his  final  act  as  Senator  was 
to  complete  the  arrangements  for  the  re- 
vised edition  of  "Land,  Wood,  and 
Water."  to  be  published  on  Jefferson's 
birthday.  April  13,  1963.  An  introduc- 
tion by  Vice  President  Johnson  says  in 
part: 

Bob  Kerr  had  the  strength  of  the  pioneers 
of  old  and  the  daring  of  the  pioneers  of  to- 
day, and  he  gave  both  to  his  country  in  fuU 
measure.  To  his  friends,  he  gave  his  brain 
hU  compassion,  and  his  vrlt.  It  U  a  duUer 
world  without  him. 

Just  as  history  has  identifled  George  Norrls 
with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Arkansas  River  of  tomorrow,  bustling  with 
tne  traffic  of  commerce  and  recreation  wiU 
be  a  living  monument  to  the  vision  and  "lead- 
ership of  Bob  Kerr.  This  laboratory  of  trial 
and  success  in  the  Southwest  Is  pointing  the 
way  for  a  national  program  of  harnessing  our 
rivers  and  cleansing  the  waters. 

Now  that  he  U  gone,  his  printed  message 
takes  on  new  slgnlflcance.  It  can  help  fill 
the  vacuum  of  his  absent  leadership  and  in- 
spU*  new  effort  for  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tlon.  to  which  he  dedicated  his  energies  and 
his  very  life. 


In  a  revision  in  the  paperback.  Senator 
Kerr  recalls  that  the  Special  Senate  Wa- 
ter Committee,  of  which  he  was  chair- 
man, urged  the  comprehensive  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  river  basins,  and 
the  Kerr  plan  became  the  accepted  pat- 
tern to  bring  this  about.  He  quotes  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  as  saying  that: 

The  administration  accepts  the  goals 
urged  by  the  committee  to  develop  compre- 
hensive river  basin  plans  by  1970.  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Individual  States. 

And  Senator  Kerr  concludes: 
The  Arkansas-Red  River  Valley  is  already 
showing  the  way  to  do  this. 

Senator  Kerr  always  revered  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  his  fundamental  principles 
and  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  In  recognition  of  this.  Bob 
Kerr  chose  to  launch  his  own  political 
career  on  Jefferson's  birthday,  at  his 
hometown  of  Ada.  His  father,  Sam 
Kerr,  a  Jeffersonian  E>emocrat  and  an 
Ada  pioneer,  had  a  profound  Influence 
on  Bob  Kerr  and  his  political  thinking. 
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On  April  13.  1942,  a  big  raUy  was 
staged  for  Kerr  at  Ada  for  the  formal 
laimchlng  of  his  candidacy  for  Governor 
of  Oklahoma.  His  father  had  died  2 
years  before,  but  Kerr's  mother  was  still 
living  and  occupied  a  place  of  honor  on 
the  platform.  Kerr  mAdt  several  refer- 
ences to  his  father  and  the  early  influ- 
ence. The  Ada  Evening  News  began  Its 
account  with  the  statement  that  "Sam 
Kerr  would  have  been  proud  of  his  son 
that  night."  His  father  had  first  planted 
the  seeds  of  political  ambition  in  his 
oldest  son,  and  the  governorship  was  the 
first  goal. 

Senator  Kerr's  staff  member  and  bic?- 
rapher,  Malvina  Stephenson,  recently 
found  some  handwritten  pages  prepared 
by  him  for  a  speech,  most  of  which  was 
devoted  to  Jefferson.    One  part  says: 

Jefferson,  who  saw  far  beyond  his  times 
and  who  helped  build  a  foundation  for  a 
better  day.  was  revered  by  many  and  loved 
by  most.  He  was.  however,  hated  by  a  few 
because  of  his  so-called  radical  proposals 
one  of  which  was  freedom  of  religious  wor- 
ship. He  opposed  the  existing  order  whereby 
the  church  dominated  the  State  and  through 
it  compelled  all  to  become  members  of  and 
to  support  the  established  chxirch. 

Like  Jefferson,  Robert  S.  Kerr  saw  far 
beyond  his  own  day  and  helped  to  bend 
the  future  to  his  will.  Like  Jefferson  he 
built  his  home  on  a  mountalntop  over- 
looking the  wide  valleys  and  far-spread- 
ing plains  of  his  naUve  State,  and  from 
this  commanding  vista  ever  broadened 
his  own  horizon. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of 
the  revised  book  the  Ada  Evening  News, 
one  of  a  number  of  newspapers  running 
excerpts  from   it  in  installment   form 
commented  editorially  on  the  Senator's 
career.      This    article,    an    appropriate 
tribute  from  the  newspaper  of  Robert  S. 
Kerr's  hometown,  follows: 
I  From  the  Ada  Evening  News,  Apr.  16.  1963  J 
Ana  High— Accomplish  Gskat  Tbxnos 
"What   is   the   \ise   of   living  if  it  be   not 
to  strive  for  noble  causes  and  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  for  those  who  wUl  live 
in  It  after  we  are  gone." 

The  above  quotation  la  from  Winston 
Churchill,  who  lived  to  accomplish  great 
things  after  he  was  65  years  old.  It  was  not 
a  political  statement  nor  any  effort  on  his 
part  to  appear  as  a  missionary.  He  said  what 
he  thought  and  felt  and  knew.  And  he  knew 
that  for  society  to  continue  to  live  well,  im- 
provements must  come. 

We  use  the  quotation,  not  to  praise 
Churchill,  but  to  illustrate  that  most  great 
men  have  become  great  becatise  they  had 
great  visions  and  brought  those  visions  into 
realities. 

The  Ada  News  began  yesterday  an  18- 
Installment  series  of  "Land,  Wood,  and  Wa- 
ter," a  book  written  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr  which  has  already  won  a  high 
place  In  libraries  of  science,  government  and 
sociology.  You  will  feel  elated,  depressed 
challenged,  and  above  all  Informed  by  read- 
ing this  condensation. 

The  book  sums  up  the  dream  Bob  Kerr  had 
to  make  Pontotoc  County.  CMcla.,  and  the 
United  States  "a  better  place  for  those  who 
will  live  In  it  after  we  are  gone." 

The  book  represents  in  no  small  way  a  life- 
time of  study  and  thought  about  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources.  But  he  had 
no  opportunity  to  put  his  conclusions  into 
practical  appUcatlon  imtll  he  bad  gained 
power  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  even  then  he 
did  not  depend  entirely  upon  his  own  con- 
clusions.   He     formed     a     research     group. 
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headed  by  Don  McBride,  to  study  water  prob- 
lema  prlnelpaUy  In  Oklahoma,  but  also  in  the 
ITnltwl  States  as  »  whols.  The  book  tncludes 
til*  results  of  the  research  as  wsU  as  tbe 
things  learned  while  Bob  was  a  lad  working 
In  the  field,  a  student  at  Cast  Central  SUte 
College,  a  student  at  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni- 
versity, a  student  of  law.  and  the  research 
Into  natttral  resonrces  by  the  organization 
now  known  as  Kerr-BfcOee  Oil  Industries. 
All  of  these  studies  were  coordinated  and 
brought  down  to  sentences  packed  with 
thought  and  ways  to  accomplish  the  essen- 
tials  to   preserve   nature's   gifts. 

If  you  did  not  read  Monday's  first  In- 
stallment, be  certain  to  get  your  paper  and 
read  it  carefully.  Then  you  should  read  each 
installment  as  it  comes  out.  And  we  sug- 
gest also  that  you  ellp  the  InstallmenU. 
fasten  them  together  and  keep  them  for 
reference  In  the  future. 

Bob  Kerr  did  great  things  In  many  lines. 
His  was  a  multlpurpoae  mind  and  Intellect. 
He  built  an  empire  of  developing  natural 
reeoureee  he  bad  learned  existed  In  varlovis 
parts  of  this  country.  He  contributed  to 
churehes  and  educatkuial  Institutions.  Ee 
g(ot  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Healtb.  SducatlGn.  and  Welfare  to  put  a 
research  laboratory  here  near  the  center  of 
the  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  Bivar  water- 
sheds. This  institution,  which  shoiild  grow 
to  be  of  vast  Importance  to  all  the  South- 
western States,  will  soon  rise  on  a  beautiful 
hilltop  2  miles  soutb  of  the  campus  of  East 
Central,  with  which  It  will  be  coordinated. 
It  wiU  also  be  the  first  of  what  Ada  folk 
believe  will  be  a  vast  park  for  Government 
and  private  research.  And  naturally  It  will 
Include  a  complex  of  Kerr  memorial  biUld- 
Ings,  Including  the  cabin  In  which  he  was 
bom. 

But  don't  overlook  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  oondenaed  version  of  the  famous  book, 
or  U  you  prefer,  get  the  book  and  keep  it 
in  your  home. 

The  Ada  News  Is  delighted  to  bring  this 
condensation  to  you.  In  fact,  we  consider 
It  an  honor  to  do  jxist  that. 


RepresentatiTe  Ccdetberg  Urfts  Firm 
De^catioB  to  the  Priadples  of  His- 
toric Hcnla(0 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  E.  JOHANSEN 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30, 1963 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
coitly  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ckdkrbug],  addressed  the  annual 
Rendezvous  Banquet  of  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Women  Descendants  of  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
here  tn  Washington. 

Our  colleague's  remarks  were  very 
timely  and  presented  a  challenge  to  all 
freedom-loving  Americans.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  his  ad- 
dress at  this  i>oint  in  the  Rxcord: 
RKPaSBSNTATiva  CwotaBKUo  XTaoas  Fnuc  Om- 

CATIOIf  TO  TBB  PRINCI7LSS  OF  HXBTOaiC  HXR- 
TTA«> 

It  is  particularly  pleasant  to  speak  to  an 
audience  composed  of  women  descendants  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Coot- 
pany.  I  am  doubly  pleased  to  be  here  be- 
cause JOMT  president,  Mrs.  Hugh  Glover,  Jr., 


from  mj  cmigr<Mlonal  district.  Tour 
organisation  Is  made  up  of  American  patriots 
who  have  a  deep  appreciation  of  our  national 
traditions.  Tou  can  look  backward  with 
pride  and  forward  with  vigilance. 

The  foimdlng  members  of  the  Artillery 
Company,  of  course,  were  British  subjects. 
The  day  of  Independence,  which  was  to  rock 
the  entire  world  with  Its  revolutionary  con- 
cepts, was  yet  138  years  In  the  future. 

As  you  know,  on  March  IS,  1638,  a  char- 
ter was  granted  to  Robert  Keayne.  Nathaniell 
Dimcan.  Robert  Sedgwick,  and  William 
Spencer,  providing  that  they,  "and  such 
others  as  are  already  Joined  wltb  them  and 
such  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  take 
into  their  company,  shall  be  called  the  Mili- 
tary Company  o(  Massachusetts." 

Several  changes  In  the  name  were  made 
during  the  flrst  century  of  the  company's 
existence.  Since  1738  it  has  usually  been 
designated  as  the  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  Company. 

A  multitude  of  changes  have  taken  place 
since  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  was  organiaed  on  the  flrst  Monday 
in  June  1638.  The  colonial  settlements 
prospered,  our  independence  from  the  mother 
country  was  achieved,  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  a  nation  was  wrested  from 
the  wilderness. 

As  Important  as  they  are.  the  dates,  places 
and  events  of  the  colonial.  Revolutionary  and 
postwar  period  in  which  the  early  members 
of  tta«  Artillery  Company  lived,  fougbt.  and 
died  may  be  said  to  be  of  secondary  con- 
sequence when  compared  with  the  motives 
which  produced  these  events. 

I  say  all  this  because  all  of  us  know  that 
greater,  at  least  to  themselves,  than  Is  the 
the  reasons  men  give  their  Uvee  are  always 
fact  that  they  are  making  such  great  sacrl- 
flcee. 

It  was  Just  this  motivation,  this  devotion 
to  the  principles  we  recognlae  today  as 
America's  hlstorte  heritage,  which  allowed 
the  militiamen  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  colonies  not  quite  300  years  ago  to 
throw  off  the  shacklee  of  tyranny  and  found 
a  land  of  freedocn  and  plenty,  the  greatest 
the  world  had  ever  known. 

Our  tnt^mal  economy  has  developed  along 
lines  undreamed  cf  by  our  pioneer  forebears. 
Our  place  in  world  affairs  has  changed,  and 
the  change  has  brouf^t  increased  burdens 
and  responsibilities. 

MXANINGFni.    HKUTACX 

Despite  all  that  lias  occurred  in  the  past 
325  years,  the  heritage  left  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers has  meaning  In  the  world  today. 

Iilberty,  patriotism,  courage.  Industry  and 
initiative — theee  are  the  principles  that  have 
made  America  great.  These  are  the  princi- 
ples that  will  continue  to  sustain  us  in  the 
years  to  come. 

It  does  not  minimise  the  problems  faced 
by  our  forefathers  to  say  that  the  world  in 
wliich  we  find  ourselves  today  is  in  a  state 
of  chaos  and  confiislon. 

Everywhere  the  evU  forces  of  eommxinlsm 
press  against  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world. 
Crisis  follows  crisis.  What  the  future  may 
hold  for  us  and  for  those  unborn  cannot  be 
fcM'etoId. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  certain. 
The  eternal  verities  by  which  men  live  will 
not  lose  their  luster.  In  the  critical  days 
ahead  the  values  that  are  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  American  tradition  will  be  those  that 
have  always  guided  man  in  his  long  Journey 
from  darkness  to  light. 

We  have  seen  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try bow  in  generations  pckst  this  Nation  has 
repeatedly  been  brought  out  of  confusion 
because  patriotic  heroee  stood  fast. 

They  were  not  ordinary  man.  They  were 
men  who  shared  with  Patrick  Henry  the 
noble  sentiment  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death."     They  were   men   who  would   have 
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scorned  the  shameful  motto    "«■»*. 
than  dead.-  '     "•**•  *l 

They  held  in  their  keeping  the  t^trntm 
progrem  of  the  BepubUc.  They  kenTiS 
the  lamp  of  Uberty  because  they  rSi^ 
betray  their  spiritual  heritage  by  »hsSJ* 
Ing  the  eternal  values  embodied  In^S^*" 
cepts  of  truth,  Justice,  mercy,  and  Sis 
gard  for  the  Integrity  of  their  fellow  nS**" 

I  know  that  I  do  not  need  to  ui»i  oT^.- 
assemblage  the  value  of  perpetuatiS 
Amertcan  heritage.  1  am  certahi  (^°* 
are  agreed  on  the  need  to  Inculcats  to  J 
younger  generation  a  sound  knowle^^ 
American  history.  ""^  ■ 

I  fear  the  privUege  of  living  in  the  TJ>iii- 
SUtes  in  an  atmosphere  of  Uberty  ofUn  i7 
fers  the  same  fate  as  many  of  tbs  J^ 
good  things  In  our  lives.  They  u«  ^SZ 
taken  for  granted  and  treated  with  iS? 
ference.  ^^' 

■SAwaKZN   maMiira  of  cmaxnm» 

It  is  on  occasions  like  this  that  ««  ^ 
reawakened  to  the  meaning  of  cltlsiMS 
in  this  land  of  ours.  We  are  put  M^S 
that  we  owe  our  country  a  flnner  loMir! 
more  active  patriotism.  This  reco^u^k 
a  stimtUant  for  all  of  us. 

The  danger  to  America  lies  in  esrteta^ 
tltudes  that  have  become  too  common. 

Plrst.  there  la  the  attitude  of  cKtu, 
sophisticates  and  peeud(^ntellectwk)s  i^ 
ridicule  the  idea  of  patriotism  and  tbs  ^^ 
Ing  of  reverence  for  our  great  " 
freedom. 

Second,  there  Is  the  appalling 

of  the  American  tradition  on  the  pert  tf  i 
large  body  of  our  countrymen. 

Third,  there  Is  the  apathy  toward 
tlonal  traditions  by  those  who  have 
edge  of  them  but  think  of  them  as 
trite. 

Patriotism  mxist  mean  more  than  i 
cheering  when  the  flag   goes  by.     R 
be    active,    not    pckssive,    deep 
Buperflclal. 

As  American  citisens  we  must  be 
and  tmwaverlng  in  defending  our  torn  d 
government  and  our  way  of  life. 

CivUlzations  have  perished  becatist  M^ 
vlduals  ceased  to  have  a  fighting  |Mt^  || 
their  cause  and  in  themselves. 

Our  abundance  and  power  among  asdosi 
is  attributable  only  to  the  prlndplss  flsl 
aU  men  of  this  land  should  be  forewta 
and  be  allowed  to  pursue  bapplness  ta  ttik 
own  manner,  with  the  least  possible  tBl«> 
ference  or  direction  from  government 

These  principles  were  set  down  In  tbs  Ofr 
laratlon  of  Independence  and 
legal  guarantees  In  our  Federal 
tion.  In  the  composition  of  the  latter  ttxi- 
ment,  painstaking  care  was  taken  to  jn- 
serve  its  meaning  and  intent.  A  syitHi  (t 
checks  and  balances  was  decreed  ftr  am 
Government  to  forever  eliminate  tht  pa*' 
blllty  of  dictatorial  rule  by  the  siscjittn. 
the  judiciary,  or  the  legislative  braadl 

The  most  specific  language  was  emploisl 
to  protect  the  individual  freedoms  of  iD 
Americans,  and  the  right  of  tsdri  to 
wrong,  whether  by  government,  IndliWuilii 
or  private  groups,  was  made  amply  dar. 

DAIfCZaOUS    ATTACKS    ON    CONWlllUlBja 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  many  of  tbs  it- 
tacks  on  our  Constitution  have  iMi 
launched  in  the  name  of  the  very 
it  guaranteed. 

It    is   on   these    grounds   today  UHt 
Conmnunlsts.   who  have  pledged  to 

our  form  of  government,  insist  in  the< 

that  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  pim, 
which  are  our  heritage,  guarantees  tbsB  tfef 
right  to  go  about,  quite  openly,  wtth  tfeift 
seditious  and  traitorous  programs. 

It  Is  on  these  grounds  that  most  flf  1i* 
other  assaults  have  been  made.  ftss^M<| 
people  to  worship  has  been  mlshxtosyH^ 
to  mean  that  worship  itsrif  shoiild  be  ^ 
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rtjt«d  or  restricted  in  certain  cases.  The 
'"l*?^  our  forefathers  enjoyed  In  raising 
*2r^rn  food  on  their  own  land  has  been 
zSto  be  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of  others 
'^^uin  a  high  price  for  their  produce. 
'^  the  Federal  Government  now  tells  us 
ttwtbsr  we  are  to  sow  or  harvest  and  what. 
IjTnrthlng.  we  may  plant. 

loould  go  on,  for  these  attacks  are  con- 
tianoui  and  are  being  carried  out  with  ever 
^tsr  determination  and  success,  but  I  do 
^vlsh  to  take  so  much  of  your  time  with 

itotSllS- 

It  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that  our 
wiiUtutlonal  liberties  are  constantly  un- 
2f  sttack  and  the  enemy  is  winning.  He  is 
zLping  because  the  average  American  either 
^^^■tibeUc  to  the  patriotism  wtilch  burned 
■I  brtgbUy  In  our  society  during  the  flrst 
|jg  n§j%  of  our  Independence  or  because  he 
toMUnt  face  value  the  false  premises  of 
fj^om  who  bold  alien  philosophies. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  phrase  In  the  propa- 
—j^A  arsenal  employed  by  the  antlconstl- 
^affToiiatA  with  such  telling  effect  as  the 
,Bin"«uperpatrlot." 

^mien  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  taught  that  Just 
itiout  everyone  who  fought  for  American 
Independence  was  a  patriot,  and  It  was  tm- 
Mti,  St  least,  that  the  superpatriots  were 
^^  who  made  the  extra  sacrifice  in  the 
(tuw  of  freedom,  such  as  Nathan  Hale. 

Today,  this  term  is  being  used  in  applica- 
tion to  everyone  who  beUeves  in  oiu*  Consti- 
tution and  an  assorted  lot  of  extremists  who 
^'t  The  IncluBion  of  crackpot  elements 
,n^^  the  same  covering  term  as  is  applied 
to  those  who  are  truly  patriotic  Is  a  studied 
god  calculated  attempt  to  discredit  those  of 
Of  vbo  sincerely  believe  In  oui  constltu- 
tiooal  lystcm. 

But  there  is  one  certain  way  to  defeat  such 
aotfo-subtle  attempts  to  discredit  true  pa- 
trtotlsm.  That  is  through  the  avenues  still 
Itft  ofMh  to  us  by  the  existing  guarantees  of 
our  Constitution — the  ballot.  Tour  vote  in 
bibalf  of  patriotic  candidates  can  and  should 
to  w  powerful  as  the  muskets  In  the  bands 
al  the  mlnutemeii. 

Bx  PBoin>  or  PATvionsM 

IB  sddltlon.  it  would  be  weU  If  all  Ameri- 

«MS  ware  a  little  prouder  of  their  patriotism, 

M  yoa  are.    I  think  former  President  Elsen- 

>  expressed  this  belief  beet  when  he  said 

lUy: 

Tbo  many  of  us  Americans  have  become 
R>iopblstlc:*ted  that  we  are  inclined  to  think 
of  say  honest  emotion,  including  a  publio 
dlipUy  of  patriotism,  aa  corny.  It  is  hard 
(or  ms  to  imagine  anyone  being  ashamed  of 
pstrtotism.  yet  there  It  is.  And  this  attitude 
OB  scarcely  fail  to  seep  down  to  our  chll- 
trm." 

Oeneral  Klsenhower  also  recommended 
that  American  parents  spend  more  time  with 
their  children  in  discussions  of  the  proud 
deeds  and  Idealistic  traditions  of  our  ootm- 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  knowledge 
or  this  heritage  is  transmitted  to  our  chU- 
dwi.  Our  efforts  in  that  direction  have 
been  hampered  by  so-called  progressive  ed- 
ncstore.  Over  the  last  30  years  they  have 
•oooeeded  In  Introducing  Into  many  schools 
the  so-called  core  curriculum.  Under  this 
»T»t«n.  history.  Government,  geography, 
KofUsh.  and  possibly  other  subjects  are 
thrown  together  in  a  core  course,  taught  by 
one  teacher.  At  best.  It  Is  not  always  easy 
to  eee\ire  teachers  with  sufficient  knowledge 
of  one  of  these  subjects  to  teach  It  well. 
To  And  teachers  who  can  teach  all  of  them 
tfectively  is  almoet  a  hopeless  dream. 

In  many  cases  the  result  is  that  students 
««nplete  the  coxirse  with  little  knowledge 
of  say  of  the  subjects  involved. 

Some  years  ago  the  New  Tork  Times  con- 
oucted  a  stirvey  to  determine  the  proficiency 
?  college  freshmen  in  American  history. 
*»en  thousand  students  in  88  coUeges  and 


universities  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
were  examined. 

A  large  majority  of  the  coUege  freshmen 
showed  that  they  had  virtually  no  knowl- 
edge of  even  the  most  elementary  aspects 
of  American  history.  They  knew  almost 
nothing  about  many  phases  of  our  country's 
growth  and  development. 

Many  of  the  students  could  not  Identify 
such  names  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  or  Theodore 
Rooeevelt. 

They  had  little  conception  of  the  signifi- 
cant trends  that  have  made  the  United 
States  the  Nation  It  U  today. 

Even  more  alarming  than  the  lack  of 
knowledge  was  the  amount  of  misinforma- 
tion that  the  survey  disclosed. 

For  example,  1.705  of  the  7.000  studenU, 
or  almost  35  percent,  did  not  know  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Civil  War.  Over  160  stu- 
dents thought  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  during  that  period. 
Only  1.126  of  the  7,000  students,  or  16  per- 
cent, were  familiar  with  the  contributions 
made  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  students  confused  President  An- 
drew Jackson  with  Oen.  Thomas  J.  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson  of  Civil  War  fame. 

Forty  men  were  listed  as  President  of  the 
United  States  who  never  held  that  office. 

The  catalog  of  deplorable  ignorance 
could  be  continued  almost  indefinitely,  but 
these  few  examples  serve  to  Illustrate  our 
need.  The  situation  becomes  more  alarming 
when  we  reflect  that  this  examination  was 
given,  not  to  school  dropouts  or  to  vocational 
students,  but  to  those  actuaUy  enroUed  In 
a  program  of  higher  education. 

One  of  the  conclusions  reached  as  a  result 
of  this  study  was  that  students  are  in  need 
of  a  course  In  U.S.  history  on  the  college  or 
university  level.  The  results  may  also  Indi- 
cate that  we  need  more  emphasis  on  the 
subject  on  the  secondary  level. 

Factual  and  inspirational  sketches  in 
American  history  might  even  replace  such 
insipid  narratives  as  "John  and  Jane  Visit 
the  Garbage  Dump"  as  reading  material  on 
the  elementary  level. 

Forty  years  or  more  ago,  1  year  was  de- 
voted to  the  high  school  course  In  American 
history.  The  passing  years  have  made  it 
necessary  to  Include  much  additional  mate- 
rial. It  may  be  that  the  course  has  been 
spread  too  thin.  It  is  possible  that  3  years 
rather  than  1  should  be  devoted  to  the 
American  history  course  in  our  high  schools. 

Cicero  said,  "Not  to  know  what  happened 
before  one  was  born  Is  always  to  be  a  child." 
We  cannot  go  about  this  world  of  men  as 
children. 

A  factory  worker  can  push  the  buttons  of 
an  Industrial  machine  with  little  knowledge 
of  the  technology  behind  the  machine;  but 
if  he  pushes  the  buttons  of  a  voting  machine 
without  knowledge  of  American  history  and 
Government,  our  Nation  is  in  danger. 

In  times  of  peril  a  nation  can  count  among 
its  resources  not  only  its  material  strength 
but  also  Its  heritage  of  the  spirit,  a  treasure 
built  up  by  the  struggles  and  accomplish- 
ments of  generations  of  patriots  and  pio- 
neers. 

Our  revolutionary  ancestors  bequeathed  to 
us  such  a  heritage  in  their  triumph  over 
the  formidable  odds  posed  against  them  by 
the  might  of  the  British  Empire. 

Their  descendants  and  thoae  who  came 
later  to  our  shores  perfected  that  liberty. 
They  added  to  our  heritage  by  their  forti- 
tude and  coiirage  in  the  conquest  of  the 
frontier  and  by  their  industry  and  initiative 
in  the  development  of  our  resources. 

Tour  organization,  I  know,  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  teaching  American  princi- 
ples to  our  children  and  I  am  convinced  ttiat 
these  efforts  will  be  rewarded  many  times 
over.     For  the  youngsters  who  today  learn 


and  appreciate  our  American  heritage  will 
be  the  patriotic  voters  who  fight  alien  phl- 
loaophles  tomorrow,  and  It  is  In  them  that 
we  may  find  our  Nation's  sxirvival  in  freedom. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  your  cam- 
paign spreads  and  is  taken  up  by  other 
societies,  associations,  and  organizations 
throughout  the  land. 

szxK  axsntTH  or  PATaionsM 

All  of  us.  particularly  you  and  I  who  ar« 
so  aware  of  the  dangers  America  faces,  must 
work  toward  a  rebirth  of  patriotism  If  we  are 
to  halt  the  erosion  of  oiu-  constitutional 
rights  and  restore  the  freedoms  which  our 
forefathers  meant  us  to  have. 

Let  us  explain  to  our  children  the  impor- 
tance of  historical  events.     Let's  point  out 

the  significance  of  our  national  holidays 

and  we  have  several  coming  up  soon.  Let's 
make  sure  they  imderstand  the  why 
of  American  history. 

The  history  of  America  Is  the  record  of 
the  experiences  upon  which  oiir  Institutions 
are  built.  If  we  are  to  keep  and  develop 
these  institutions,  we  must  learn  the  names, 
dates,  places,  thoughts,  ambitions,  passions, 
sacrifices,  and  splendors  that  make  up  the 
story  of  hiunan  experience  In  America. 

Today  America  is  challenged  by  liistory. 
We  can  meet  that  challenge  only  if  we  know 
our  history.  We  can  be  true  to  our  heritage 
only  If  we  understand  that  heritage. 

The  challenge  can  neither  be  declined  nor 
ignored.  The  forfeit  is  freedom — national 
and  personal  alike. 

Let's  think  of  the  cherished  principles  that 
are  enunciated  in  founding  doctunents  when 
we  observe  the  anniversary  of  our  inde- 
pendence in  July.  Let  us  remind  ourselves 
that  if  our  constitutional  freedoms  are  de- 
stroyed, then  all  freedom  itself  will  vanish 
from  the  earth.  Let  us  not  forget  that  it 
was  our  revolution,  our  beliefs  and  courage, 
which  set  the  pattern  followed  by  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  in  winning  their 
own  independence. 

And  let  us  always  keep  in  mind  that  what 
made  our  forefathers  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
this  country  was  patriotism,  but  not  of  the 
simple  type  which  has  been  exhibited  in  a 
thoxisand  wars  and  revolutions  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  It  was  the  true  and  dedi- 
cated patriotism  which  Is  so  firmly  rooted  In 
htiman  righto,  individual  liberties  and  per- 
sonal freedoms. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  we  shall  not  desecrate 
the  graves  of  those  great  jMitrlots  who  died 
that  we  may  be  free  by  supinely  abcmdoning 
the  fruito  of  their  victory. 

It  is  your  flght.  and  mine,  and  otu*  chil- 
dren's. With  firm  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  historic  heritage,  we  will  win. 


Secretary  Freemas  Sbo«Id  Rmicii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroaKXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  30, 1963 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
second  a  motion  offered  here  yesterday 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  froai 
Montana  [Mr.  Battin].  He  called  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, to  submit  his  resignation  to  the 
President,  to  be  effective  immediately. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  timely  sug- 
gestion. Since  Mr.  Freeman  took  office, 
we  have  learned  that  the  number  of  Agri- 
culture Department  employees  has  in- 
creased in  a  startling  inverse  ratio  to 
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the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  Na- 
tion's fanners.  If  Mr.  Freeman  should 
depart,  this  disparagement  would  be  re- 
duced by  one. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
this  remedy  would  be  anything  but  tem- 
porary. Someone  undoubtedly  would 
take  his  place.  But  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  might  then  entertain  the  hope, 
even  if  it  were  a  forlorn  one,  that  Mr. 
Freeman's  replacement  might  not  sup- 
port a  farm  program  which  has  lost  all 
semblance  of  sanity. 

They  might  even  hope  for  a  reduction 
in  the  vast  army  of  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiure  snoopers  who  are  going  about  the 
country    to   make   sure   that  our   farm 
lands  are  not  too  productive.    Our  farm- 
ers,  without   Freeman,   might   dare   to 
hope  that  a  new  Secretary  would  even 
let  them  grow  enough  feed  grains  to  feed 
their  own  livestock  and  poultry.    Then 
they  wouldn't  have  to  go  out  and  buy 
their  feed  at  unrealistic  support  prices. 
The  farmers  would  not  be  alone  In 
hailing  the  departure  of  Mr.  Freeman. 
The  taxpayers  would  Join  their  ranks. 
They  are  footing  the  bill  for  about  half 
of  the  Nation's  farm  income,  which  is 
now  about  $12  billion  a  year.     The  Con- 
gress   generously,    with    the    taxpayers' 
money,  appropriates  about  $6  billion  a 
year   to   support   Mr.   Freeman's   farm 
price  support  program. 

In  the  B.F.  (before  Freeman)  years, 
one  of  our  most  stable  and  successful 
farm  products  was  soybeans.  The  pro- 
duction was  selling  out.  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  now  Mr.  Freeman  has  $50 
million  worth  of  them  in  his  bean  bins. 
He  has  also  piled  up  $300  million  worth 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  dried  milk  in  Gov- 
ernment warehouses.  By  August,  cotton 
support  at  32  cents  per  pound  will  ac- 
count for  an  unprecedented  10  million 
bales  in  Freeman's  warehouse  stockpile. 
Certainly  a  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  have  to  try  awfully  hard  to 
beat  this  kind  of  a  record.  But  if  Free- 
man would  only  quit,  we  might  all  hope 
that  the  new  man  would  not  try  so  hard. 


AdmiutlratioB  Tax  Bill  Would  Help 
Small  Basiacn 


^Pril  SO 


The  Warsaw  Uprisiaf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  HORTON 

or   MXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1963 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
this  month  comes  to  a  close,  all  of  us 
should  pause  for  a  moment  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  those  brave  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  who  20 
years  ago  this  month,  rose  In  revolt 
against  the  ruthless  oppression  of  Nazi 
tyranny.  Theirs  is  a  tragic,  heartbreak- 
ing story,  an  all  too  vivid  reminder  of 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

The  outstanding  bravery  of  these 
Polish  Jews  and  their  6  million  brethren 
who  died  in  Nazi  horror  camps,  cannot 
and  should  not  be  forgotten.  As  others 
the  world  over  have,  let  us  Join  in  rever- 
ence for  the  memory  of  these  brave 
people. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

OF    OKUtHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30. 1963 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  I  have  worked  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years  in  the  area  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture as  it  effects  the  opportimities  for 
expansion  of  our  independent  businesses. 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  as  have  other 
members  of  the  committee,  because  we 
feel  that  our  hearings  have  shown  clear- 
ly that  our  Main  Street  small  business 
firms  are  placed  at  an  unfair  disadvan- 
tage under  the  present  system  in  com- 
parison with  giant  corporation  competi- 
tors. 

I  am  happy  that  President  Kennedy's 
tax  proposals,  now  being  considered  by 
the  distinguished  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  contain  several  provisions 
which  would  have  a  healthy,  stimulating 
effect  on  small  business  enterprises  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, Wilbur  Mills,  I  recently  set  forth 
these  provisions  in  detail.  They  are  of 
such  significance  that  I  want  to  call  them 
to  the  attention  of  Members,  as  they  af- 
fect the  small  business  economy,  by  en- 
tering here  the  full  text  of  the  letter: 

StXMCT  COMMTTTtm  ON  SMAIX  BXTBX- 

trmsB,     HoTTSK     or     Rxpkcszivta- 
Tivia  or  THK  Unitko  States, 

Washington,  DC,  March  26, 1963. 
Hon.  Wilbub  D.  Mnxs. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
House  of  Representatives.  ' 

Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  Mx.  Chairman:  In  ocmnecUon  with 
the  administration's  tax  bill  now  pending 
before  your  comzolttee,  I  sboiild  like  to  caU 
your  attention  to  several  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
smaU  business  enterprises  in  the  United 
SUtes.  The  Subconunlttee  on  Taxation  ot 
the  Hoiise  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  87th  Congress,  in  its  final  report, 
dated  January  3.  1963,  made  the  foUowing 
observation : 

"Taxation  has  two  major  areas  of  impact 
on  the  btisiness  community  in  general;  each 
acta  With  even  greater  effect  within  the 
small-business  sector.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  effect  upon  business  profits.  Since,  as 
has  been  shown  in  this  report,  small  busi- 
nesses produce  a  smaller  net  profit  than 
larger  businesses,  any  retarding  effect  caused 
by  the  tax  structure  Is  naturally  more  of  an 
Impedance  upon  small  businesses. 

"The  primary  area  of  Impact,  though,  is 
upon  the  availability  of  investment  capital. 
Present  tax  laws  discourage  Investment  In 
small  businesses.  Since  most  small  biisl- 
nessea  are  obliged  to  use  retained  Income  to 
finance  expansion,  this  is.  of  course,  directly 
related  to  the  Impact  of  taxaUon  upon 
profits. 

In  view  of  the  public  hearings  which  your 
committee  is  now  conducting  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  recommendations.  I  believe  the 
best  interests  of  the  small  business  commu- 
nity would  be  served  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  your  committee  to  certain  provisions 
in  the  administration's  bill  which  would  help 


the  small  businessman  overcomn  *>^ 
lems  mentioned  in  the  report^  ^  I?*- 
committee  on  Taxation.  So^iJ^,  *»^ 
would  commend  to  you  the  ton^^J-  » 
sions  included  In  the  P?iden?^.2"- 
mendatlons."  '^'uenig  t«com. 

1.  Rate  reducUons— Individuals  a>ui 
poratlons— The  Select  Small  BvMn^r^- 
mlttee  of  the  House  In  lu  final  reW^' 
83d  congress  In  1864  wach^th^Jt,!!)^ 
conclusions  which  I  beUeve  to  be  smU!!^ 
valid  in  1963 :  ^  **J^*»%  H 

"This  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  ts  . 
current  tax  rates  have  acted  as  a  malS^.^ 
rent  to  an  improved  compeUUve  stlJl^' 
small  business  enterprises  As  fflZ^Lf? 
earlier,  many  small  concerns  have  h««^ 
able  to  retain  sufficient  earnings  aftefL 
to  finance  necessary  expansion  throuftTS! 
dltlons  to  working  capital  and  nxtAZJz 
Lack  of  capital  has.  therefore,  pUced  m!I!^ 
emphasis  on  longer  term  bonT.wta,  SS 
m  Itself  has  been  dlflJcult  to  obtata  it^ 
felt  that  a  healthier  climate  for  Si  i*J' 
ness  might  be  achieved  through  furthTT 
Uef  from  the  tax  burden.-  "" 

The  corporate  and  individual  tax  rata  i«. 
ductlons  recommended  by  the  ivmiiImI 
should  contribute  subetanUallT  toS 
healthier  climate.  The  after-tax  nroflti^ 
the  small  enterprises  will  ImmedUtelv  i^ 
crease  as  a  result  of  the  recommended  ,«! 
porate  and  Individual  rate  reducttons  ^ 
the  reduction  in  rates  should  have  the  n^ 
desirable  effect  of  attracting  new  rlik  auT 
tal  to  small  business  as  a  direct  reeunai 
the  increase  in  profitability  of  these  eatw 
prises.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  borrowtM 
power  of  these  small  firms  should  ImiaoM 
The  proposed  modifications  in  the  taaUm 
of  capital  gains  of  individuals  and  oonnn. 
tlons  should  result  in  Increased  investetitt 
in  small  companies  as  Investors  discover  thtt 
the  lower  effective  rates  of  tax  on  caplti] 
gains  facUltates  new  investment  declslooi. 

I  would  particularly  direct  your  atteatJot 
to  the  recommendations  which  would  redoei 
corporate  Income  tax  rates  for  oompaalH 
with  a  net  income  of  $26,000  or  less  tnm 
30  to  22  percent.  For  many  years.  tattS 
biuiness  spokesmen  and  interested  ooogni- 
slonal  and  executive  study  groups  have  mpd 
upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  redQctaf  ef- 
fective tax  rates  on  net  income  of  SS 
or  less,  ror  example,  the  House  am^ii 
iness  Committee  recommended  at  the  eoa- 
elusion  of  the  84th  Congress  in  1968  that 
the  exlsUng  rate  structure  be  amended  to 
effect  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  onpo- 
rate  income  tax  ratee  on  small  corporattoM. 
In  1969.  at  the  close  of  the  86th  Ooacna, 
the  committee  recommended  leglslatta 
which  would  have  reversed  the  existing  cor- 
porate normal  and  surtax  rates  and  IncraaMd 
the  surtax  exemption.  Since  we  have  pn- 
vioiuly  advocated  reversal  of  the  surtax  and 
normal  rates.  I  am.  of  course,  pleased  that 
It  Is  now  an  administration  proposal  sad 
heartily  endorse  the  proposal. 

2.  Income  averaging:  The  incomes  of  on* 
incorporated  businesses,  farmers,  and  ranch- 
ers vary  widely  from  year  to  year;  the  !»• 
come-averaging  provision  contained  in  ths 
President's  proposals  would  be  of  partleakv 
benefit  to  these  small  businessmen.  If  the 
Impact  of  high  tax  rates  on  "bunched  la- 
come"  can  be  lessened,  many  small,  unin- 
corporated businessmen  will  receive  the 
equivalent  of  a  substanUal  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion. This,  in  turn,  will  promote  the  fsror- 
able  results  mentioned  above  in  connection 
with  the  direct  rate  reducUons. 

3.  Multiple  corporations:  In  1968.  ths 
House  Committee  on  SmaU  Bxisiness  specifl- 
cally  recommended  that  the  tax  laws  be  ex- 
amined to  see  if  they  could  be  amended  to 
assist  the  small  retailer  in  his  struggls  tat, 
survival.  The  administration's  multiple- 
corporation  proposal  should  directly  mm 
this  goal .  Under  existing  law.  chains  of  mul- 
tlcorpcrate  units  are  in  effect  paying  snoall 
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tax  rates  by  tItUm  of  ths  mtiltlpl* 
^iMo'gartax  exemptions  svallable  to  these 
ZSTf^i  ^*7  "*  stmultanaooaly  benefiting 
^^■^  •oooomtos  inherwit  In  large  busl- 
As  a  result,  the  genuine  anall  btisl- 
or  amall  oorporation  la  placed  at  a 
Ive  dlaadvantage  vls-a-vls  large 
rhlch  are  operating  in  multlple- 
fUraa.  A  collateral  effect  of  this 
'^gqglty  la  to  render  the  truly  Hnall  en- 
_^m  «  leas  attractive  investment.  The 
f!SsDV»  proposal  would  allow  only  one 
•"Zy  TtimptJnn  to  multicorporate  enter- 
^^gT  ^Tui  thus  restore  competitive  balance 
^^tbance  the  proepecta  of  small  busl- 
J^^  to  attract  outside  capital. 
^IIMsarch  and  developnaent:  The  admin- 
^ffjOaa  recommends,  subject  to  certain 
gg^ftti^'  *  current  deduction  for  tax  pur- 
Mgn  for  expenditures  for  machinery  and 
J^^lpaMDt  used  directly  in  resMureh  and  de- 
I^Moimt  activities.  Under  the  general  rule 
M  tM  propoaal.  expendlturee  for  equipment 
^  only  part  time  tor  reeearch  and  devel- 
iBBtft  purpoeea.  or  used  to  any  extent  In 
0ipsifannance  of  a  Federal  contract  would 


nat  qualify  for  inunedist*  dsductions. 
Nevertheless,  under  a  special  proTldon  for 
small  btislneaB,  any  expenditures  for  equip- 
ment need  dlreetly  for  research  and  develop- 
ment could  be  expensed  in  an  »ww^rw^  up  to 
4  percent  of  •500,000  of  total  expenditures 
for  reeearch  and  development.  For  purpoeea 
of  this  special  provision,  equipment  used 
only  part  time  but  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
time  for  research  and  development  would 
qualify,  as  would  research  and  development 
equipment  not  used  exclusively  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  Federal  contract.  The  current 
deduction  for  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures for  equipment  used  in  Federal 
contract  work  ahould  materially  Improve  the 
poeition  of  the  small  businessman  in  compet- 
ing for  Qovemment  contracts.  In  the  final 
report  of  the  Ho\ue  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee to  the  87th  Oongreea.  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  i>ercentage  of  Government 
contract  awards  for  research  and  develop- 
ment going  to  small  business  was  inadequate. 
The  President's  proposal  should  Increase  the 
capability  of  small  flmu  to  participate  in 
these    programs.      The    long-term    interests 


and  perhaps  the  ultimata  aunrlval  of  this 
coxmtry  wm  depend  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  effectlTeneas  and  speed  with  which 
Its  defense  research  and  developmsnt  pro- 
gram Is  carrlsd  out.  Small  bvsineM  has  con- 
tributed in  the  past  to  this  important  effort, 
and  I  believe  the  enactment  of  the  Preatdsnt'a 
proposal  will  provide  inoentivee  for  future 
participation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  yo\ir  committee  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  tfeet  of 
new  tax  legislation  on  the  smaU  buaineesman 
as  you  begin  executive  sessions  on  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  The  strength  and  health 
of  the  small  buslneas  community  which  the 
President's  proposals  will  generate  should 
provide  a  strong  stimulant  for  the  entire 
economy.  Since  this  result  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  this  country  today,  I  believe 
that  the  President's  proposals  deserve  yotir 
most  serious  consideration. 

sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Stkxd, 
Member  of  Congress.  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation,  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1963 

Tbe  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Her.  Harold  L.  Oore.  chaplain.  St. 
BtBtbeths  Hospital.  Washington.  D.C. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Roverbs  29:23:  A  man's  pride  sfiaU 
Mv  Um  low:  but  honour  shall  uphold 

the  humble  in  spirit. 

0  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  from 
fftMB  we  come,  without  whom  we  are 
Dothlfig,  and  to  whom  we  owe  everything 
thtt  we  are  and  have,  mercifully  grant 
tov  an  awareness  of  Thy  presence,  that 
In  tbe  execution  of  the  responsibilities 
which  are  ours  we  may  not  feel  alone. 
iMtUl  in  us  the  sense  of  purpose  that 
enables  us  Rr-see  our  work  as  work  for 
Iliee.  and,  therefore,  Thy  work.  In  dlf- 
taitin  may  we  not  be  ashamed  to  ad- 
mit our  limitations  and  In  accompllsh- 
nents  may  we  not  overestimate  our 
tbilitles.  Help  us  to  see  ourselves  not 
u  masters  but  as  servants,  and  as  serv- 
laU,  our  principal  duty,  that  of  humble 
obedience.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lxd.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal   of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


COMMITTEE    ON    INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
tsDua  [Mr.  Harris].  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
State  and  Foreign  Commerce  may  sit 
•luring  general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FORGE  OF  DEMOCRACY— THE 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
UDAhimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The 
Forge  of  Democracy — The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives"— is  the  work  of  Nell  Mac- 
NeU.  It  Is  an  aptly  tlUed,  excellent,  well- 
written  biography  of  this  House.  It  was 
penned  by  a  highly  competent,  engaging, 
and  brilliant  writer. 

Nell  MacNell  knows  this  House  of 
Representatives — its  strength  and  Its 
power — its  weakness  and  its  failures — as 
fe*?  reporters  do.  When  many  others  in 
his  profession  have  concentrated  on  an- 
other body,  he  has  made  it  his  business 
to  study  and  understand  this  body.  His 
Intimate  knowledge  of  its  iimer  work- 
ings, his  personal  acquaintance  with 
many  Members,  his  fine  appreciation  of 
what  is  accomplished  here  have  caused 
him  to  admire  and  love  this  place. 

Because  he  combines  a  friendly  per- 
sonality, fine  intellect,  and  a  high  degree 
of  fairness  and  objectivity,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  those  who  know  him  on  this 
Hill  and  by  his  associates  in  the  great 
field  of  Journalism. 

"The  Forge  of  Democracy"  Alls  a  vac- 
uum in  the  vivid,  fascinating  story  of 
this  House.  I  am  sure  that  historians 
and  students  will  avidly  welcome  and 
acclaim  its  publication. 

Richard  L.  Lyons,  who  so  ably  and 
fairly  covers  the  activities  on  this  side 
of  the  Capitol  for  the  Washington  Post, 
Is  another  of  the  all-too-few  reporters 
who  know  this  House.  Let  me  quote 
him  on  this  book : 

Strangely  almost  nothing  has  been  virrlt- 
ten  on  the  House  as  an  institution.  Pieces 
of  its  story  have  been  stuffed  into  biography 
and  political  science  tracts.  But  aside  from 
Oeorge  B.  Oalloway's  slender  volume  2  years 
ago,  Neil  MacNeU's  book  is  the  first  effort  in 
nearly  half  a  century  to  trace  the  growth  of 
the  Hoiise  as  a  living  institution,  relate  its 
present  to  Its  past,  and  put  it  in  perspective. 
It  is  a  major  and  valuable  contribution. 

Listen  to  Nell  MacNell  as  he  brings 
his  fine  work  to  a  close : 

The  Houae  of  Repreaentatlves  was  created 
In  the  18th  century  as  the  representative 
branch  of  the  Government.     The  19th  cen- 


tury saw  the  President  claim  the  same  rep- 
resentative character.  The  20th  century 
found  the  once  aristocratic  Senate  making 
the  same  claim,  and  even  the  Supreme 
Court  has  taken  on  a  representative  quaUty. 
The  history  of  the  American  Republic  has 
been  the  continuing  success  of  the  Nation's 
continuing  experiment  in  freedom  through 
representative  government. 

In  this  historic  process,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  played  a  primary  and  funda- 
mental role,  and  by  so  doing,  the  House  haa 
helped  create  a  nation  more  proeperous, 
more  powerful,  and  more  free  than  the  world 
haa  ever  known.  The  House  has  been,  in 
this  larger  sense,  the  solemn  assembly  of 
which  Joslah  Qulncy  spoke  a  century  and 
a  half  ago. 

It  has  remained  what  It  was  then,  the 
repreeentative  of  the  people,  the  depoeltary 
of  their  power  and  the  image  of  their  wis- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  and  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate,  Senator 
Mansfield,  paid  tribute  to  Neil  MacNell 
and  his  book  In  remarks  mad^-on  the 
Senate  floor  yesterday.  I  am  delighted 
and  happy  to  Join  in  this  pnilm  and  I 
congratulate  Time  magazine's  cimef  con- 
gressional correspondent,  Nell  MacNell, 
for  the  great  contribution  he  has  made 
to  history  in  his  story  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  our  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLAND]  has  taken  this 
time  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
great  Capitol  reporter.  Nell  MacNell,  for 
the  fine  book  he  has  written  on  the 
House  of  Representatives,  under  the  title 
of  "The  Forge  of  Democracy." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  read  this 
book  from  cover  to  cover. 

As  an  historical  document  on  the 
House  of  Representatives,  It  has  no 
equal;  as  a  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  House  which  I  have  known  during 
my  service  here,  it  is  an  imusually  accu- 
rate treatise.    Mr.  MacNell  has  been  a 
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close  observer  of  the  House  and  an  able 
and  devoted  student  of  its  processes.  I 
believe  he  has  succeeded  in  describing 
the  role  of  the  House  and  in  stating  its 
position  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  no  other  person  who  has 
written  in  this  field  in  recent  years.  His 
boolc  should  help  give  to  the  House  the 
public  Image  which  it  deserves. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
most  important  arm  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  because  it  is  the  people's  arm. 
It  may  not  always  have  been  the  most 
spectacular  or  the  most  glamorous,  but 
it  has  always  been  the  most  responsive 
to  the  people's  will. 

Mr.  MacNeil  has  told  this  story 
through  the  lives  and  services  of  many 
of  those  immortal  Americans  who  have 
preceded  us  here.  He  has  brought  many 
of  our  most  renowned  predecessors  back 
to  life  and  described  their  activities  in 
this  historic  Chamber.  He  has  told  us 
who  it  was  that  made  the  House  what 
it  is. 

The  book  will  appeal  particularly  to 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  who 
know  their  colleagues,  who  know  some- 
thing about  the  day-to-day,  the  week- 
to-week,  and  the  year- by -year  operations 
of  this  body. 

This  book  comes  as  one  of  the  few 
that  describes  the  House  we  know.  Most 
textbooks  on  Government  fail  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  Neil  MacNeil 
on  his  fine  work.  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues,  to  students,  and  to  all  those 
interested  in  representative  government 
as  it  operates  in  our  country. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  MacNeil.  I  have  a  copy 
of  his  book.  I  have  not  finished  reading 
it,  but  I  have  read  far  enough  to  know 
that  he  has  written  a  good  account  of 
the  position,  the  prestige,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  one  who  has  served  here,  may  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  almost  the  major  part  of 
my  life;  as  one  who  certainly  has  spent 
most  of  his  adult  years  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and,  as  one  who  has 
elected  to  stay  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  other  very  attractive  op- 
portunities have  been  offered,  I  have 
through  the  years  become  not  Jealous  of 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; I  have  become  one  who  believes 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  the  years  has  in  truth  and  in 
fact  been  the  forge  of  democracy. 

So.  I  am  happy  on  this  occasion  to  join 
in  commendation  of  Neil  MacNeil  who 
has  written  a  very  readable  book,  one 
that  I  hope  will  be  read  by  millions  of 
Americans  who,  reading  it,  will  be  bet- 
ter informed  as  to  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  this  great 
Republic  which,  after  all,  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people. 


Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Boland],  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.  [Mr.  Albert],  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HallkckI.  I  think  it 
fitting  that  these  remarks  should  be  made 
on  today.  This  is  May  1.  This  is  the 
day  that  we  have  established  in  our  coun- 
try to  counteract  the  Conununist  cele- 
bration on  May  1 — a  celebration  which 
we  have  called  Law  Day.  All  over  our 
country  today  we  are  marking  this  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  cannot  talk  about 
law,  about  justice,  and  about  all  of  the 
other  conc^ts  which  have  made  this 
country  what  it  is,  the  greatest  country 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  magnificent  role  played 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  estab- 
lishing and  main  tailing  these  freedoms. 
We  have  some  people  in  oiu:  country 
today  as  in  the  past  who  like  to  criticize 
this  body,  who  say  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  so  to 
speak.  Yet  when  we  look  at  the  record 
and  realize  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  other  body,  for  that 
matter,  have  done  in  moving  the  United 
States  ahead  in  the  space  age,  the  atomic 
age,  through  the  magnificent  develop- 
ments of  the  20th  century,  then  I  think 
we  can  renew  our  faith  in  popular  gov- 
ernment as  represented  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  dismiss  the  critics 
as  men  of  little  faith. 

I  think  this  book  needed  writing.  I 
think  Mr.  MacNeil  has  done  an  out- 
standing service  in  writing  it.  and  I  join 
with  all  of  the  others  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  him.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing writer  and  a  fine  man.  He  is  a  credit 
to  his  profession. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  anA  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
and  the  man  who  instigated  this,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Boland]  in  praising  and 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues this  extraordinary  book. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  best  book  on  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  has  been 
written  to  date  in  American  history. 
Certainly  this  is  true  in  modem  times. 
It  is  full  of  history.  It  is  full  of  anec- 
dotes. It  is  altogether  a  fascinating 
book.  This  view,  which  is  obviously 
shared  by  many  of  us  who  have  read  it, 
is  also  shafed  by  a  man  who  knows  more 
of  the  precedents  and  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  than  any  man 


May  X 

living.    I  refer  to  the  ParUamentari«« 
Lewis  Deschler.  «*wn«a, 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lewis  Deschler  is  ouat^ 
as  saying:  ^   "•'• 

I  found  'Torge  of  Democracy  m  faM.^ 
ing  that  I  could  not  lay  it  down.    Ab^ 


book.  It  makes  abundantly  clear  th«  miL*'T?* 
Inner  workings  of  the  House  of  BepnMnt? 
tlves  and  gives  the  House  the  t«ca^^ 
that  It  deserves  for  Its  endeayonTtaS 
achievements.  "*■ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  book  Ia 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Reore 
sentatives  and  to  all  those  in  this  Mm" 
try  who  are  truly  interested  in  our  Got' 
emment. 

The   SPEAKER.     The   Chah-  reooc 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ru; 

PORDl.  "Ml-uiSW. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  better 
knowledge  and  greater  appreciation  of 
this  body  in  which  we  serve,  I  urge  erery 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUm 
to  read  Neil  MacNeil's  superb  book 
"Forge  of  Democracy."  More  impor- 
tantly, all  Americans  should  study  it 
carefully  in  order  to  secure  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  interesting  histon 
and  vital  role  the  House  has  played  in 
the  preservation  and  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  freedom.  This  book  is  a  timely 
and  affirmative  answer  to  the  criUclsna 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  congratulate  the  author  on  a 
scholarly  conmientary  and  on  his  moit 
helpful  contribution  to  a  proper  evalw. 
tion  of  the  legislative  process. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Ifr. 
Areitds]. 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  their  laudaUoo  of 
the  book,  "Forge  of  Democracy,"  written 
by  my  good  friend,  Neil  MacNelL  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  this  book 
It  is  scholarly  without  being  dull.  He 
presents  the  facts  in  a  readable  manner. 
He  gives  meaning  and  life  and  color  to 
historic  events  and  personages,  some 
well  known  and  others  little  known. 
This  book  should  be  must  reading  for 
those  who  wish  to  understand  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  book,  is  of  such 
character  that  it  would  make  excellent 
supplemental  reading  for  any  textbook 
on  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
spent  so  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  who  love  this  House 
of  Representatives,  as  so  often  said  by 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum,  find  In 
this  book  many,  many  things  of  tre- 
mendous interest.  Neil  MacNeil  has 
made  a  distinct  contribution  in  having 
the  House  better  understood  as  the  voice 
of  the  American  people.  My  congratu- 
lations to  Neil  on  an  extraordinary,  fine 
book. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  commending  this  his- 
toric book  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
this  book.  It  is  a  significant  book  be- 
cause it  effectively  and  lucidly  analyses 
the  historical  role  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   It  places  in  proper  pcr- 
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--ctlve  the  very  crucial  and  decisive 
STthc  House  was  designed  to  play  and 
lis  played  In  the  history  of  this  great 
^try  of  ours.  There  is  no  other  his- 
loTV  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  that 
Sows  the  insight  and  the  understanding 
of  this  body  so  well. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  this  book  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Ilr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
^junimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th?re  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
liny  land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

jlr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
n»me  of  a  distinguished  resident  of  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mary- 
jgod  has  been  mentioned  on  this  floor 
{oday.  Certainly  nothing  that  h&s  been 
Hid  about  Neil  MacNeil  overemphasizes 
or  exaggerates  his  fine  qualities  as  a 
writer. 

Neil  MacNeil  has  said  that  his  purpose 
In  writing  the  'Forge  of  Democracy"  was 
to  "define  the  House  of  Representatives." 

In  so  doing  he  has  quoted  a  number 
of  earlier  descriptions  of  this  great  Ixxly 
which  his  animated  scholarship  has 
brought  to  light. 

One  that  caught  my  eye  was  that  of 
an  18th-century  commentator: 

The  design  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  to  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
gtstas,  and  to  protect  their  liberties. 

In  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, this  House  collectively  and  Its  Mem- 
bers individually  are  often  misimder- 
stood.  Catcalls,  calumny,  and  caricature 
tre  the  result.  Members  are  accused  of 
bolshevism  on  one  hand  and  negative 
otittructionism  on  the  other.  In  most 
eases  they  are  guilty  of  neither,  but  have 
been  representing  their  people  in  accord- 
ance with  their  conscience  and  in  the 
light  of  their  experience  in  life. 

Nell  MacNeil  tells  how  the  House  op- 
erates and  the  way  in  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  dedicate  themselves  to 
their  high  calling.  The  problems  of  the 
House  are  described  and  analyzed.  The 
achievements  of  the  House  in  preserving 
liberty  are  recorded. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  history  of  the 
House  will  make  it  at  once  more  human 
and  more  understandable,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  noble  and  elevated  in 
the  opinions  of  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 

ROGEKSl. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too. 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  praise  of 
Neil  MacNeil  for  his  outstanding  work 
"Forge  of  Democracy."  This  book  is 
written  by  a  true  student  of  the  legis- 
lative process  who  has  recorded  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
true  form. 

The  importance  of  the  House  Is  often 
underestimated  by  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand its  constitutional  powers  and 
its  actual  operations.  Neil  MacNeil  does 
with  acciu-acy. 

"Forge  of  Democracy"  should  be  read 
by  each  Member  of  Congress  and  all 


Americans  who  want  to  have  a  greater 
understanding  of  the  body  that  speaks 
as  the  voice  of  the  American  people. 

UBNaaAL    LBATB   TO   IXTKITD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  p>ermission  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  Neil  MacNeil's  book, 
"Forge  of  Democracy,"  at  this  point  in 
the  Record;  and  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  that  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Neil 
MacNeil's  "Forge  of  Democracy"  is  a 
gripping  epic  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Mr.  MacNeil  has  succeeded  in 
portraying  the  House  as  the  living,  dy- 
namic, political  institution  that  we,  as 
Members,  know  It  to  be.  It  brings  to 
the  reader  historically  accurate  infor- 
mation about  its  membership,  past  and 
present,  and  presents  it  in  a  manner  that 
brings  each  episode  to  life. 

I  have  known  Mr.  MacNeil  for  many 
years  and  his  book  reflects  his  sincerity 
and  the  tremendous  effort  that  he  has 
put  into  its  writing.  I  congratulate  him 
for  making  this  excellent  documentary 
on  the  history  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives available  to  the  reading  pub- 
lic, and  to  students  of  government. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  have 
];>ermission  to  sit  until  1  o'clock  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERI- 


CASTROPHOBIA— A    LATIN 
CAN  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  predictions  are  that  a  disease  seems 
to  be  spreading  through  our  sister  con- 
tinent to  the  south.  Castrophobia,  a  new 
form  of  virus,  is  emanating  from  Com- 
munist Cuba  to  Infect  the  nations  of 
Latin  America.  Fidel  Castro's  disillu- 
sioned former  administrative  aid  re- 
cently predicted  that  Communist  take- 
over of  Latin  America  is  imminent. 
Joaquin  Ossorio,  just  arrived  in  the 
United  States  after  being  freed  through 
arrangements  of  lawyer  James  Donovan 
last  week,  said  in  Miami  that  "Mexico 
will  go  first,  Cuba  will  be  the  base,  and 
the  takeover  has  been  prepared  there." 

Ossorio  continued  by  saying  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  United  States  could 


stop  the  Communists  even  if  they  tried. 
Americans  know  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  fortunate  we  are  In 
the  United  States  to  be  privileged  to  live 
In  a  stable  society,  with  government 
chosen  and  upheld  in  systematic  order. 
This  fact  comes  to  us  clearly  today. 
May  1.  Law  Day.  Yet  to  the  south, 
many  nations  of  Latin  America  are  in 
comparative  chaos.  Life  and  property 
there  are  protected  by  law  at  one  mo- 
ment, are  subject  to  destruction  the  next. 

Mr.  Sj>eaker.  Law  Day  brings  to  every 
American  the  responsibility  to  honor  and 
strengthen  the  system  under  which  we 
live.  Law  Day  should  cause  oiu-  Govern- 
ment to  examine  the  responsibility  it  has 
to  the  governed.  And  Law  Day  points  up 
the  great  need  for  this  Nation  to  exercise 
its  resp>onsibiUty  for  leadership  in  this 
hemisphere  to  stem  the  tide  of  conunu- 
nism  in  Latin  America. 


BLACKOUT  ON  CRIME  NEWS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  a  year  now  I  have  raised  the 
issue  on  the  floor  of  this  House  of  the 
high  incidence  of  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  impK}ssibility  for 
people  in  the  District  or  their  visiting 
friends  to  walk  the  streets  of  the  Dis- 
trict either  day  or  night,  for  fear  of  their 
lives. 

I  am  calling  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
this  situation.  They  are  now  holding 
hearings  on  legislation  to  try  to  correct 
it.  I  am  wonder mg  how  many  of  us 
recognize  that  within  the  last  10  days, 
as  they  have  gone  through  the  Washing- 
ton newspap>ers,  they  have  found  abso- 
lutely no  record  of  the  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  It  has  been 
blacked  out  of  the  newspapers.  I  find 
on  just  a  little  investigation  that  the 
Police  Department  Is  being  prevented 
from  issuing  this  information  to  the 
press.  The  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  should  be  Investigating,  and 
if  they  are  not  I  hope  they  will.  Investi- 
gate this  crackdown  on  the  Police  De- 
partment to  keep  this  important  news 
out  of  the  newspapers.  When  you  talk 
about  managing  the  news,  they  have  pot 
it  right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  far  as  the  Police  Department  Is  con- 
cerned. I  think  It  is  a  crime  that  that 
news  Is  being  blacked  out  of  the  news- 
papers. I  am  surprised  the  press  has 
not  said  something  about  it. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 
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ICr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  » 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  Hotise  was  ordered. 

The  C3erk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  35] 

Healey 
H«b«rt 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Ne<lzl 
Powell 
Held.  m. 
Rivers.  Al*.sltH 
Riven.  B.C. 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers,  Tex. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  396 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


M<ty 


ask  some  questions  of  the  dlsttngujn^ 


Asplnall 

Beemuuan 

Buckley 

Cellep 

Chenoweth 

Conte 

DavU,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Edmondson 

nynt 

Forrester 

Hmgsn,  Qa. 

Hansen 


Roosevelt 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Shelley 

Slsk 

Staebler 

Van  Pelt 

Walter 

Wblte 

WlUls 


EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK 
TENSION 


ACT    EX- 


Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  325  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Tbjit  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  aliall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoiue  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ck>inmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HH.  3872) 
to  increase  the  lending  authority  of  the  EIx- 
port-Import  Bank  o'  Washington,  to  extend 
the  period  within  which  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Waslilngton  may  exercise  Ita  func- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  siiall  contlniie  not  to  exceed  two 
bours.  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  ihall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
alon  of  the  canalderatlon  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  ahaU  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  Houm  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  prevlotis  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Surra],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl. 
3872,  a  bill  to  increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washhigton,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington may  exercise  its  functions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  resolution  is  an  open  rule,  provid- 
ing for  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  for  5 
years,  to  increase  the  bank's  authoriza- 
tion for  Insurance  and  guarantee  from 
$1  to  $2  billion,  and  to  increase  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  loans,  guaran- 
tees, and  insurance  outstanding  at  any 
time  from  $7  to  $9  billion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  distinguished 

goitieman  fnxn  Texas  [Mr.  Patmav],  _    

chairman  of  the  Ccnunittee  on  Banking  that  we  can  detennine  «)ecifl^m!r"^k? 

and  Currency,  appeared  before  the  Com-  his    intent    is    and    what   hia^XJ?** 


mittee  on  Rules  to  request  a  rule  on  this 
bill,  he  stated  that  he  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  re- 
move the  Treasury  borrowing  authority 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  the 
bill,  and  would  substitute  therefor  the 
provision  tliat  annual  appropriations 
would  be  requested  for  the  lending  au- 
thority. I  have  seen  the  amendment, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
and  it  will  be  offered  when  the  House  goes 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  Resolution  325  is  a  2-hour  open 
rule.  On  its  adoption  the  House  will 
consider  HJl.  3872.  which  is  a  bill  to 
increase  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  bill  would,  first,  extend  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  5  years  to 
June  30.  1968 ;  second,  increase  the  lend- 
ing authority  of  the  Bank  by  $2  billion: 
and.  third,  authorize  a  $1  biUion  increase 
in  the  exporter  insurance  program  of  the 
Bank. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  has  only  been 
one  point  of  controversy  on  this  bill. 
That  turns  on  the  point  of  whether  the 
$2  billion  of  increased  lending  authority 
of  the  Bank  would  be  financed  by  back- 
door borrowing  from  the  Treasury  or 
with  appropriated  funds. 

The  chairman  at  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  his  appearance 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  informed 
our  committee  he  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  was  brought  before 
the  House,  to  subject  the  provision  of 
funds  for  the  increased  lending  authority 
to  the  appropriations  process.  I  believe 
that  should  eliminate  the  controversy  on 
the  bUl. 

There  Is  general  agreement  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  operated  on  a 
soimd  business  basis  and  that  it  is  a  valu- 
able Instnmient  in  assisting  private  fi- 
nancial Institutions  in  financing  our  for- 
eign trade. 

Now  It  is  known,  of  course.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
offers  an  amendment  here  which  he  has 
stated  he  will  do.  which  eliminates  the 
back-door  spending  and  ties  It  down  to 
appropriated  funds,  it  can  then,  of 
course,  go  to  the  other  body  and  the 
back-door  spending  language  could  be 
Inserted  back  Into  the  bilL  Then  It  will 
come  back  over  here  and  there  may  be 
a  conference  and  It  may  be  that  we  would 
eventually  find  that  language  in  ttie  bill. 

So.  in  order  to  make  a  little  history 
on  the  rule  here  today.  I  would  like  to 


genUeman  from  Texas  [Mr.  lhmum\ 

ne  apeciflcaiiv  < 
what   his 


throughout  this  legislative 
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be.  Would  the  gentleman  frS  tS 
[Mr.  Patman]  be  so  kind  as  to  anaJ^r" 
few  questions  for  me?  ^^  • 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.    BCy  mnw 
standing  is  that  you  intend  to  ofle^' 
amendment     deleting     the     back-dm! 
spending  and  tie  it  down  to  approorlahM 
funds:  is  that  correct?  ^^^awa 

Mr.  PATMAN.    It  Is  my  plan  and  ur 
pose   and   I   will   offer   a  substituteta 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  cUn!! 
arwl  Insert  language  as  follows:      ^^ 

In  order  further  to  enable  the  Bank  te 
carry  out  lt«  objects  and  purpoaaa  «^ 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  TnaaoTT 
authorised  and  directed  upon  an  apNoHJI 
Uon  of  funds  for  that  purpose  to  purSZ 
from  time  to  time  such  additional  obtUtT 
tlons  as  the  Bank  may  Issue  In  an  v^aa^ 
not  to  exceed  •2.000,000.000  ouUtandlM^ 
any  one  time.  — — •«  w 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  1 1^ 
the  gentleman  further:  We  are  avnc 
that  if  it  goes  to  the  other  body  and  tt  h 
amended  there  and  the  language  ea 
back-door  s[»ending  is  put  back  in,  tlvai 
wonder  what  your  position  will  be  folki*. 
ing  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  a  conf eree  I  wlD  n>. 
hold  the  position  of  the  House,  and  I  fed 
it  will  be  the  duty  and  obligation  of 
each  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  assume  that  attitude  and  be 
firm  in  that  position. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  May  I  Mk 
if  the  language  Is  the  same  as  you  toM 
me  before  we  started  on  the  rule,  tba 
you  woxild  be  adamant  In  your  posltiaB 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Hone? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right  Bie 
gentleman  uses  the  correct  word  to  de- 
scribe it.  We  would  be  adamant  In  oar 
position. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  htre 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  Members  oc 
this  side  that  if  this  bill  comes  back  with 
that  back-door  language  In  It,  he  voaU 
object  and  send  it  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course.  If  the  otber 
body  should  be  adamant  In  Its  podtko, 
then  we  would  have  no  legislation  at  tO. 
This  act  expires  on  June  30.  I  think 
this  legislation  is  too  important  for  either 
side  or  for  any  Member  not  to  try  to  get 
the  act  extended,  and  if  we  get  into  an 
impasse,  then  we  would  have  to  do  the 
best  we  can  after  consulting  those  vith 
whom  we  should  consult  and  take  such 
action  as  the  leaders  and  others  feel  wc 
ought  to  take. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Just  one 
other  question,  if  I  may. 

One  of  the  Members  came  to  me  Jvt 
a  short  while  ago  and  stated  to  me  thst 
he  had  heard  information  or  a  rumor  to 
the  effect  that  the  Export-I&iport  Bank 
has  Just  recently  concluded  a  loan  to 
Communist  Yugoslavia.  Are  jrou  await 
of  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  wonder  ff 
tliis  information  is  brought  to  your  at- 
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Mition,  if  you  will  have  your  conunlttee 
glieek  Into  a  situation  like  that. 

lix,  PATMAN.  That  would  be  some- 
tlimg  that  Is  up  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  I  would  assume. 
Ifbat  kind  of  a  loan  Is  Involved,  if  any? 
H  it  possibly  a  loan  that  the  gentleman 
fiom  California  might  agree  with?  I 
do  not  know  just  what  It  might  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  just  do 
not  happen  to  beUeve  that  the  Export- 
Unport  Bank  should  be  lending  money 
10  communist  Yugoslavia  which  Is  out 
(0  take  over  our  Government.  I  would 
like  to  have  somebody  check  that  par- 
yeolar  situation  to  see  If  it  exists. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Generally,  I  am  op- 
poied  to  doing  any  business  with  any 
Qonununist  country,  but  It  is  conceivable 
If  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
aent  In  looking  after  the  foreign  affairs 
of  our  Government  believes  that  loans 
ibould  be  made  under  certain  conditions 
tbat  would  help  the  United  States  of 
Anierica,  then  perhaps  we  might  look 
tt  the  thing  In  a  different  light. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

As  far  as  I  know,  if  the  back-door 
ipendlng  Is  eliminated,  and  there  are 
nme  13  Members  who  signed  the  minor- 
tj  TVporX.  stating  that  was  their  objec- 
tkm,  the  suggested  amendment  here  will 
dear  up  that  objection.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Bove  the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Bute  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   (H  R.  3872)    to  increase  the 
knding  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Buk  of  Washington,  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod within   which    the   Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington   may   exercise   its 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the   House   resolved   it- 
rtf  Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  3872.  with 
Mr.  Lahdrttm  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
tag  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
■yself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  punx>ses  of  HJR. 
WW  are  not  In  controversy. 

One  purpose  Is  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
DBder  present  law  the  life  of  the  Bank 
a5>ires  on  June  30  of  this  year.  The 
Wl  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  for 
mother  5  years,  or  until  June  30,  1968. 

pe  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
o"*rge  the  Bank's  lending,  insurance 
wd  guarantee  authority.  At  present  the 
Bwik  is  limited  to  $7  billion  of  loans  and 
other  obligations  It  can  have  outstand- 
fflg  at  any  one  time.  The  bill  would 
increase  this  amount  by  $2  billion. 

Within  this  Increased  total  obllga- 
Honal -authority,  the  bill  would  also  per- 
mit the^^Bank  to  have  up  to  $2  billion 
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outstanding  in  the  form  of  guarantees 
and  Insurance  for  export  credit.  At 
present  the  Bank  is  limited  to  $1  billion 
for  this  particular  program. 

Our  committee  heard  representatives 
of  large  and  small  businesses,  repre- 
sentatives of  banking,  insurance,  the 
APLr-CIO,  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  others.  All  witnesses  were  in 
support  of  the  proposal  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Bank  and  Increase  its  financing 
authority. 

EXIMBANK    HAS    GOOD    RECORD 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  made  an 
extremely  good  record.  It  has  been  in 
existence  now  for  more  than  29  years. 
It  has  helped  American  business  firms 
finance  their  exports  abroad,  and  it  has 
thus  helped  these  firms  make  sales  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to 
make.  These  exports  have  also  helped 
many  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  advance  their  economic  develop- 
ment. The  Bank  has  thus  stimulated 
trade,  all  parties  to  which  have  bene- 
fited. 

Over  most  of  the  life  of  the  Bank,  it 
has  been  engaged  in  making  what  are 
called  project  loans.  These  are  loans  to 
some  foreign  government  or  private  en- 
terprise, or  to  some  American  company 
operating  abroad  to  develop  facilities 
such  as  harbors,  railroads,  or  factories. 
In  these  instances,  the  loans  are  made 
to  the  recipient  country,  or  company,  on 
the  condition  that  U.S.  business  firms 
supply  the  materials,  equipment  and 
services  which  go  into  the  project.  Al- 
most all  of  these  funds  are  required  to  be 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  where  some  incidental 
part  of  a  project  is  best  secured  from 
other  sources,  may  any  of  the  loan  funds 
be  spent  other  than  In  the  United  States. 
Such  project  loans  involve  credit  of  a 
rather  long-term  nature. 

In  view  of  our  acute  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem.  Congress  in  1961  enacted 
legislation  expanding  the  Bank's  guaran- 
tee and  Insurance  authority,  to  enable 
the  Bank  to  institute  a  program  of  export 
credits  and  guarantees.  Such  export 
credits  and  guarantees  cover  the  whole 
range  of  commodity  exports  and  usually 
involve  credit  of  a  rather  short-term 
nature. 

Over  the  years  that  the  Bank  has  been 
in  operation  It  has  paid  its  administra- 
tive expenses,  paid  for  the  cost  of  its 
money  $md  still  made  a  profit. 

The  Bank  Is  capitalized  with  $1  billion 
of  stock,  which  is  owned  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  Bank  has  paid  Treasury 
dividends  on  this  stock  amounting  to  $?06 
million.  In  addition,  the  Bank  has  an 
earned  surplus  held  as  a  reserve 
amounting  to  $805  million. 

For  Its  financial  operations,  the  Bank 
is  authorized  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Treasury— at  present  up  to  $7  billion. 
On  the  funds  borrowed  from  the  Treas- 
ury the  Bank  pays  the  Treasury  an  in- 
terest rate  equal  to  the  Treasury's  cost 
of  borrowing  7 -year  money. 

HKLPS  BALANCE  OF  PAYMENTS 

One  point  should  be  emphasized. 
The   ofwrations   of    the    Export-Import 


Bank  do  not  create  any  flow  of  dollars 
abroad.  On  the  contrary,  the  dollars 
which  the  Bank  lends  or  spends  never 
leave  the  United  States.  Its  operations 
are  Indeed  very  helpful  toward  a  correc- 
tion of  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Last  year  the  Bank's  operations 
made  a  net  contribution  of  $700  million 
toward  bringing  our  international  pay- 
ments into  balance. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Bank's  record  and 
the  reliance  we  are  now  placing  on  the 
Bank  to  increase  our  exports  and  thas 
help  correct  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  I  believe  there  should  be  no 
objection  to  extending  the  life  of  the 
Bank  and  increasing  its  financing 
authority. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency reported  the  bUl  unanimously. 
Only  one  objection  was  made  to  the  bill 
This  was  an  objection  to  the  method 
whereby  the  Bank  is  financed. 

SO-CALLED    BACK-DOOR    FINANCING 

This  objection  is  to  the  method  by 
which  the  Bank  has  been  financed  over 
the  last  29  years,  which  is  the  so-called 
back-door  spending  method. 

Because      our      balance-of-payments 

problem  is  an  extremely  critical  one 

indeed,  a  problem  which  is  infiuencing 
all  of  the  economic  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  because  delay  is  inadvis- 
able— I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  to  require  that  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank  be  approved  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  after  this  bill  had  been 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  advised  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  House  that  the  purposes  of 
this  legislation  could  be  accomplished 
through  the  appropriations  process.  It 
has  been  decided  to  recommend  the  pro- 
cedure which  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  just  described;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct  according  to  my  understanding. 
Since  the  gentleman  mentioned  that  un- 
favorable testimony  of  Secretary  Dillon. 
I  will  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point,  by  permission  granted  when 
we  go  back  into  the  House,  the  actual 
testimony  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  tMr.  Gary]  is 
chairman;  and  I  will  also  put  in  the 
questions  and  answers. 

Our  committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency was  strongly  in  favor  of  continuing 
financing  in  the  same  manner  the  Bank 
has  been  financed  over  the  29  years  of 
its  hfe,  which  is  improperly  labeled 
"back-door  financing."  We  were  strong 
for  it.  Our  committee  voted  the  bill  out 
that  way.  Of  course,  the  Republicans, 
the  minority,  voted  the  other  way  on  that 
one  point.  However,  they  are  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  They  are  for 
evenrthing  except  the  method  of  fi- 
nancing. 
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After  we  had  reported  the  bill  out  we 
disGOYered  that  a  statement  was  being 
circulated  to  other  Members  of  the  House 
containing  this  testimony  of  Secretary 
Dillon,  and  our  oppoxients  were  ciUng 
this  testimony  as  a  good  reason  why  they 
could  not  support  the  committee's  posi- 
Uon  on  what  they  call  back-door  fi- 
nancing. Natvu'ally  this  testimony  was 
very  damaging  to  our  cause. 

I  will  insert  Mr.  Dillon's  statement  in 
the  RscoRD. 

SXCRZTAKT  OUXOM  ON  TBX  MKTHOO  or 
riHAKCINO 

The  following  colloquy  with  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon  took  place  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Coromittee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Treasury-Post  Office 
Departments  and  Executive  Office  ap- 
propriations for  1964.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 88th  Congress,  1st  session, 
page  71. 

Secretary  Dillon  was  testifsring  on 
February  26.  1963.  The  hearings  were 
printed  on  April  1.  1963. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency ordered  the  Export-Import  Bank 
bin  (HJt  3872)  reported  on  February  28. 
1963.  and  the  report  was  filed  on  March 
II,  1963: 

SxTKNsioif  ow  Bacx-Doo*  Spkmdimg  or 

EXPORT-IlKPOXT  BaMK 

Mr.  Qajit.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  law  under 
which  the  Export-Import  BanJc  operates  will 
expire  June  30,  1963.  I  understand  that  the 
administration  Is  recommending  the  exten- 
■lon  o*  that  authCM-lty  for  S  years,  together 
with  an  Increase  In  capitalization  of  #3  bil- 
lion through  backdoor  spending. 

Why  could  not  the  Increase  be  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  appropriation? 
Secretary  DnxoN.  It  could. 
Mr.  Qart.  My  guess  woxild  be  that  the 
administration  woiild  have  a  much  easier 
time  getting  it  Uirough  If  they  would  make 
It  that  way.  Last  year  similar  action  was 
taken  In  connection  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  that  Increase  in  capi- 
talisation was  ultimately  made  by  direct 
apprc^rlatlon  rather  than  by  backdoor 
spending. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  could  not  be  done 
In  the  same  way,  and  I  think  you  would 
have  lots  less  (^position  to  it. 

Secretary  Doixur.  It  could.  We  were  re- 
sponsible in  the  Treasury  for  the  IMF  appro- 
priation, and,  although  we  Initially  thought 
It  would  be  easiest  to  do  It  in  the  way  that 
It  had  always  been  done  In  the  past,  which 
was  by  borrowing  authority,  when  we  ob- 
so^ed  the  feeling  of  the  Congress,  we  figured 
it  would  be  Just  as  easy  to  do  It  the  otiier 
way,  and  we  did  it.  We  got  the  appropria- 
tion, and  It  went  just  as  well. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is,  of  course,  not 
under  the  Treasury,  and  they  had  some  dis- 
cussion of  this,  which  way  to  go.  Over  the 
past  25  years,  they  bad  received  their  funds 
through  this  borrowing  authority.  I  think 
they  consulted  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  they  ought 
at  least  initially  start  that  way.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  preferable. 

Mr.  Qabt.  The  chalmmn  of  which  com- 
mittee? 

Secretary  DnxoN.  Of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  Gakt.  He  pn-obably  does  not  realize 
that  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  that  have  resolved  that  they 
are  not  going  to  vote  for  any  more  backdoor 
spending. 

Secretary  Dxixon.  That  may  be.  The  an- 
swer Is  that  we  have  to  get  the  Export- 
Import  Bank's  charter  extended.    We  cannot 


allow  it  to  die  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  I 
think  they  need  the  new  funds.  I  thinv 
they  can  convince  an  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  anthartadng  committee, 
and  1  think,  in  one  way  or  another,  they 
will  have  to  get  their  new  funds. 

Mr.  Gabt.  Personally.  I  tlilnk  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  tias  done  a  good  job. 

Secretary  Oiuxjn.  Yes;  I  think  It  has. 

Mr  Oast.  And  I  would  like  to  vote  for  the 
increased  capitalization,  but  I  am  one  of 
those  opposed  to  backdoor  spending. 

Secretary  DnxoN.  You  may  well  have  the 
chance  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  for  them 
a  Uttle  later  on. 

Mr.  Passman.  Are  they  running  out  of  au- 
thority. Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Oart.  The  law  expires. 

Secretary  DnxoK.  It  baa  always  been  a 
dated  law  and  expires  about  every  6  years, 
and  they  do  have  to  go  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  to  get  It  extended.  That  Is  a  regu- 
lar thing.    It  Just  happens  to  be  coming  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  disappointed  In 
the  position  Mr.  EMUon  attributed  to  me. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  the 
Bank  officials  consulted  with  me  and  I 
was  only  tentatively  and  moderately  In 
favor  of  continuing  the  Bank's  29-year 
method  of  financing.  The  suggestion  Is 
that  I  was  just  going  to  offer  this  method 
as  a  feeler,  and  If  it  ran  into  opposition. 
I  would  back  down. 

WeD.  I  never  felt  that  way  about  any 
issue  in  my  life,  and  certainly  not  about 
this  particular  Issue.  I  have  always 
been  strong  for  the  Treasury  method  of 
financing  because  it  has  been  success- 
ful and.  by  all  logic,  is  the  method  best 
suited  to  the  Bank.  I  regret  that  any- 
one who  conferred  with  me,  or  that  Mr. 
Dillon  in  conferring  with  me.  got  that 
impression.  I  certainly  did  not  Intend 
to  leave  such  an  impression  that  I  was 
not  strong  and  insistent  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  method  as  we  have 
had  it  over  the  last  29  years. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Chahman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  extension  and  the 
Increased  borrowing  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  still  pro- 
hibit the  making  of  loans  which  would 
be  payable  in  foreign  currencies? 

Bfr.  PATMAN.  The  Bank  has  never 
made  loans  repayable  In  foreign  cur- 
rencies, but  whether  It  is  pn^blted  from 
doing  so.  I  cannot  say.  I  would  have  to 
examine  it.  I  do  not  have  the  informa- 
tion right  before  me. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  think  that  Is  the 
point  that  Is  very  vital  to  this  particular 
legislation,  considering  some  of  the  con- 
troversy involved. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  the  object 
of  this  legislation  does  not  involve  for- 
eign currencies  at  all.  The  object  of 
this  legislation  is  to  make  loans  to  F)eopIe 
here,  or  to  other  countries,  payable  in 
dollars.  The  dollars  do  not  leave  the 
Uhlted  States  of  America.  The  goods 
are  purchased  and  are  shipped  to  the 
p>erson  or  firm  receiving  the  loan. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  loans  are  made  which 
are  repayable  in  foreign  currencies  and 
it  IS  most  Likely  that  these  dollars  would 
never  be  made  available  to  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment again. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  anm*  ^  *. 
foreign  lending  agenctes  UtoBAm  ^ 
the  Developmenft  Loan  pS/^  *? 
some  of  them  do  that  Biatlf  tS*^ 
port-Import  Bank  is  doing  it  it  w  *** 
tainly  on  a  very  hmited  scale  tf  .t®^' 
ertainly  it  is  not  a  major  ccoiiSJ^t!^' 

Mr.  KH^URN.     Mr.  cSSSS^ 


tainly  on  a  very  hmited  scale  i  ?t®^' 
certainly  it  is  not  a  major  coo^uJ^*!^' 

Mr.  KH^URN.  Mr.  cSSSS^ 
the  genUeman  yield?  '  *"• 

Mr.  PATMAN.    I  yield  to  the  b«,»u 
man  from  New  York  *•*"*" 

Mr.  KILBURN.  The  answer  i.  r^. 
the  loans  are  repayable  in  doUanT      ' 

Mr.  OR06S.    Mr.  ChalrmaaTSj,  4. 
genUeman  yield?  ^^  *"*  ^ 

Mr  PA-mAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle, 
man  from  Iowa.  '* 

Mr.  GROSS.  Inthellghtofwhstth* 
genUeman  has  said  about  Uie  iS^ 
staying  in  this  country  will  he  aSSl 
the  necessity  for  the  insimmce  nmn^ 
What  does  it  cover?  vngrnmi 

nOPtMALB  or  KXPOKT  CUDR  ntSOtAMCS 

Mr.   PATMAN.     The  insurance  nm. 
gram  Is  to  cover  credit  extended  tot  a 
porta,  to  protect  people  against  certsjn 
types  of  losses.  ^^*° 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  people  an*  we  «. 
couraglng?  " 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  encourtgtof 
the  people  who  get  the  loans  for  the  pw 
pose  of  helping  the  underdevclooed 
countries  and  for  other  purposes  andto 
encourage  US.  business  to  make  more 
export  sales. 

Mr.  GROSS.  By  people  does  0^ 
gentleman  mean  Americans,  UJB  dti. 
zens? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Some  of  them  w 
General  Motors,  Ford  Motor  Co.:  and 
some  of  them  are  small  business  ood- 
cems. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiQ 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  like  to  infoin 
the  House,  in  answer  to  the  gentlanan'i 
quesUon.  that  the  guarantee  progrsm  d 
for  the  benefit  of  American  citizen  sad 
American  companies.  It  gives  thfwi 
guarantees  for  which  they  pay  a  pre- 
mium. This  Is  to  encourage  our  peoiila 
our  companies.  American  corporatioot, 
American  citizens,  to  export  their  prod- 
ucts abroad  in  compeUUon  with  foreign 
products.  We  sell  them  the  same  gnar- 
antees  and  Insurance  that  foreign  coon- 
tries  give  to  their  nationals.  This  li 
completely  an  American  program,  to  fos- 
ter and  to  promote  American  export 
trade. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  what  coverage  is  pro- 
vided in  this  insurance? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  coverage  wouM 
vary  from  case  to  case.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank,  imder  the  basic  statute, 
has  the  right  to  issue  guarantees  and 
insurance;  and  instead  of  doing  it  Itaeif 
it  also  has  the  right  to  reinsure.  Tbere 
is  a  consortium,  or  group  of  insurance 
companies,  private  insiirance  companies, 
who  have  gotten  together  to  write  thla 
insurance  in  the  first  instance  for  our 
American  exp>ortcrs.  They  take  the  re- 
insurance for  which  they  pay  a  premium, 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
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llr.  GROSS.     To  guarantee  against 

•hat? 

liCr.  MULTER.  Against  political  risk, 
god  guarantee  against  credit  risk.  Tbitj 
vgye  two  kinds  of  insurance  which  win 
-m^rantee  them  against  loss,  because  a 
foreign  country  may  confiscate  their 
aoperty  or  their  money. 

Second,  there  is  the  credit  risk.  It  is 
^ple  credit  insurance,  the  same  as  you 
e»D  get  here  at  home.  If  you  are  ex- 
Ifodlng  credit,  you  can  buy  credit  in- 
iQjance.  This  is  the  same  kind,  except 
({iftt  our  private  Insurance  companies 
Mue  It  to  the  American  exporter  and 
t}iose  insurance  companies  get  relnsur- 
gooe  from  the  Export -Import  Bank 
ooder  their  basic  insurance,  for  which 

they  pay- 

llr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  explanaUon. 

SANKZXS    AND    BUSIKESSaCXM    •UFPOBTKD 
TaKAStTET    riMAMCIKO 

Now,  In  offering  this  amendment  to 
change  the  method  of  financing  the 
Bank.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  objec- 
tloi  to  the  method  whereby  the  Bank 
bfts  been  financed  over  the  last  29  years 
fu  not  raised  by  any  banker  or  busi- 
oeMman  or  any  other  witness  who  tesU- 
fled  before  the  conunlttee.  We  had  tre- 
■lendous  opposiUon.  true,  but  only  from 
eertain  Members  of  the  House. 

Members  of  the  House  presented  a 
petition — I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Pellt]  was  chairman 
of  a  group  of  70  or  80  Members  who 
rigned  a  petiUon  saying  that  they  would 
sot  vote  for  this  method  of  financing. 
60  we  had  tremendous  opposiUon  to  this 
method  before  Mr.  Dillon's  tesUmony. 
After  Mr.  Dillon's  testimony  we  lost  a 
lot  of  support,  and  I  will  have  to  say 
ttiat  it  was  the  conclusion,  after  much 
consideration,  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Bouse,  that  we  should  not  insist  upon 
the  so-called  backdoor  method  of  fl- 
Bindng.  and  that  we  should  yield  to 
the  appropriation  method  because  we  did 
not  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting 
the  bill  through  unless  we  did.  So  Just 
being  pracUcal  about  it.  we  had  to  use 
irtiat  we  considered  to  be  conunonsense 
ind  accept  the  opposition's  method,  so 
we  could  get  the  bill  through  the  House, 
lather  than  insisting  on  the  method  that 
the  polls  indicated  we  could  not  be  suc- 
cessful on. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  commonsense. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  witnesses  before 
ttie  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
felt  that  the  operations  of  the  bank  were 
Inherently  unsulted  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriations process,  and  they  gave  some 
cogent  reasons  why  they  felt  that  both 
confidence  in  the  bank  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  bank  would  be  hurt  by  the  appro- 
priations requirement.  They  gave  prac- 
tical reasons,  based  on  experience  with 
the  Bank. 

The  objection,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
'•Ised  by  certain  members  of  the  com- 
mlttee  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  argued  that  certain  theoretical 
Md  tactical  advantages  would  accrue 
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from  a  change  in  the  method  of  financ- 
ing. 

It  has  been  made  plain  by  those  who 
object  to  the  Treasury  method  of  financ- 
ing, furthermore,  that  they  are  not  ob- 
jecting in  any  way  to  any  programs  or 
the  operations  of  the  Eiqwrt-Import 
Bank.  Rather  they  have  said  that  what 
they  wish  to  do  is  to  amend  each  and 
every  authorization  bill  going  through 
Congress,  to  require  separate  approval 
by  the  Appropriations  Conunittees. 
KXASON8  rem  OBjBcnoM  to  tkbasttbt 

riNANCIMG 

It  had  seemed  to  me  that  since  the 
target  of  this  maneuver  is  not  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  or  the  merits  of  the 
method  by  which  the  bank  is  financed 
as  this  method  applies  to  the  bank,  but 
a  more  general  target,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  put  forward  the  objectives 
which  have  been  stated  in  a  general  res- 
olution to  make  the  policy  apply  across 
the  board  to  all  programs  and  agencies. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  effort  to 
stop  so-called  backdoor  spending  is  set 
out  in  a  letter  to  the  committee  from 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Pellt  1.  His  letter  argues  that  by  stop- 
iring  the  so-called  backdoor  spending, 
the  House  can  better  foreclose  the  Sen- 
ate from  initiating  finsmcial  measures. 

It  had  not  seemed  proper  to  me  to  use 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation  for  in- 
viting a  Jurisdictional  squabble  with  the 
Senate,  particularly  when  the  purpose 
being  advanced  is  not  the  legislation  be- 
fore us,  but  a  more  geneitU  strategy. 
DncmcixNCT  or  the  coNoaxas 

I  must  also  be  frank  to  say  tl^at  I  am 
concerned  with  the  effects  of  movements 
of  this  lund  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  iJalllty  of  the  Congress  to 
act.  The  widespread  pubUc  criticism  be- 
ing made  to  the  effect  that  as  the  years  go 
by  Congress  stays  in  session  longer  and 
gets  less  and  less  done  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  The  criticism  can  fairly  be  made 
that  the  Congress  has  established  too 
many  bottleneck  procedures  which  tend 
to  assure  that  it  will  not  act  rather  than 
that  it  will  act  and  act  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  the  national  needs  for 
action. 

Under  present  arrangements  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  legislation  must  clear 
the  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
It  must  clear  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House.  It  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress;  and 
finally  it  must  be  signed  by  the  President 

Eliminating  the  so-called  backdoor 
spending  method  means  only  that  the 
legislation  will  also  have  to  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress;  and 
It  means  that  the  legislative  program 
must  go  through  the  whole  legislative 
process  twice,  instead  of  only  once. 
After  the  legislation  has  been  approved 
by  the  Banking  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses,  approved  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  approved  by  the  President, 
It  must  then  be  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  two  Houses, 
approved  again  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  signed  a  second  time  by 
the  President.     In  other  words,  it  will 


take  the  enactment  of  two  laws  instead 
of  one,  and  nothing  else  is  accomplished. 

And  of  course  the  officers  and  execu- 
tives 0/  the  Bank  have  to  spend  twice 
as  much  time  testifying  before  commit- 
tees of  Congress  instead  of  attending  to 
their  duties  at  the  Bank. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  and  other 
considerations  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvirrency  voted  for  a  bin 
which  would  continue  the  method  of 
financing  by  which  the  Bank  has  been 
successful  over  the  past  29  years. 

As  for  myself  personally,  further  re- 
flection has  not  changed  my  views  on  this 
matter.  Rather  I  am  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection that  has  been  made  to  the  bill 
In  order  that  this  important  program 
may  at  least  receive  its  first  ai^rovaL 
I  believe  the  quicker  we  act  on  the  legis- 
lation the  better,  so  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses  may  get 
their  work  done,  In  the  hope  that  the 
Congress  can  then  act  again  on  the 
matter  before  the  life  of  the  Bank  ex- 
pires next  month,  on  June  SO. 

I  ask  that  the  substitute  be  offered 
Immediately  following  the  reading  of  the 
first  section  of  th3  bill.  The  only  ma- 
terial change  in  the  substitute,  in  fact 
the  only  change,  is  to  require  the  financ- 
ing to  be  done  through  the  appropria- 
tions method.  I  asstmie  there  will  be 
no  fight  on  the  rest  of  the  bill,  as  no 
one  has  opposed  the  bill  except  as  to 
the  method  of  financing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evnrsl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  3872.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  this  bin  because  of  the  po- 
tential opportunities  available  to  small 
business  to  enter  into  export  trade  imder 
the  programs  of  the  Expoit-Import 
Bank. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
of  which  I  serve  as  chairman,  has  held 
recent  hearings  concerning  small  busi- 
ness and  export  trade.  At  these  hearings 
Mr.  Harold  P.  Llnder,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee.  The  testimony  sub- 
mitted thus  far  certain^  Indicates  that 
there  are  real  potentials  and  opportuni- 
ties for  small  business  in  the  export  trade 
field.  I  also  think  it  can  be  fairly  said 
that  the  foreign  credit  risk  is  more  im- 
portcmt  to  small  business  in  export  trade 
them  price  itself.  As  a  result,  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
are  i>eculiarly  geared  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness. 

As  set  out  in  Mr.  Linder's  statement — 
very  ably  presented  to  the  committee — 
the  new  insurance  program  Initiated  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  through  the 
Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Association 
could  be  of  special  help  to  small  business. 

We  were  eulvlsed  by  Mr.  Under  that 
during  the  first  year,  150  policies  insur- 
ing against  credit  loss  or  political  loss 
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were  Issued  to  small  and  medium-sized 
businesses  that  had  never  exported 
before. 

We  were  advised  that  an  applicant  has 
never  been  turned  down  for  insurance 
under  this  program  because  of  smallness. 

We  were  advised  that  one-fourth  of 
the  transactions  under  the  credit  guar- 
antee program  were  for  less  than  $25,000 
each. 

Under  the  project  loan  program  there 
are  possibilities  for  small  businesses  to 
participate  In  the  supplying  of  services 
and  materials  for  these  projects,  either 
through  direct  contracts  or  through  sub- 
contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  programs  as  have 
been  Instituted  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  through  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress are  more  important  now  to  oiu" 
economy  than  ever  before.  With  an 
expanding  worldwide  economy,  with 
stronger  and  stiffer  competition  in  world 
trade,  with  expanded  export  trade  pos- 
sibilities, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  United  States  extend  its  foreign 
trade.  We  brag  about  free  enterprise. 
Can  our  free-enterprise  system  compete 
with  the  rising  nations  of  the  free  world? 
Can  we  do  less  for  our  business  commu- 
nity than  the  programs  furnished  by 
other  countries?  We  must  match  them 
or  we  cannot  compete.  We  must  com- 
pete because  world  economic  leadership 
cannot  be  separated  from  world  political 
leadership. 

This  country  is  at  a  crossroad  where 
we  cannot  stand  still  when  it  comes  to 
foreign  trade.  We  must  either  expand 
our  foreign  trade — compete  in  the  world 
markets — or  revert  to  isolationism.  The 
dreams  of  Cordell  Hull  are  within  actual 
reach  and  the  action  we  take  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  concerning  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  be  of  signifi- 
cant importance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  everything  is  being  done  for  small 
business  than  can  or  should  be  done  in 
this  field.  In  fact,  the  sxirface  has  jiist 
been  scratched.  There  is  evidence  that 
small  businesses  are  not  fully  realizing 
the  benefits  that  are  provided  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  However,  this 
legislation  contains  potential  for  small 
business  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  programs  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  can  be  of  material  helpfulness  to 
small  business — as  the  services  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Export-Import  Bank  are 
fully  available  to  small  business. 

I  strongly  support  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  3872,  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  covered  most  of 
the  points,  but  I  think  I  can  add  a  few. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  run  well.  It  is  run  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  exporters.  It  helps  our  trade. 
It  helps  business  and  helps  labor.  It  has 
been  run  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  money 
for  the  Government  which  is  a  strange 
thing  to  me  in  these  times. 

I  might  add  they  have  disbursed  ap- 
proximately $9  billion  in  loans  of  which 
$5,200  million  has  been  repaid.     They 


have  paid  Interest  to  the  Treasury  of 
$432.5  million.  They  have  paid  divi- 
dends into  the  Treasury  of  $306  million. 
Their  losses  over  the  years  have  been 
approximately  $100  million  or  only  atx>ut 
1.1  percent  So  that  is  how  they  could 
make  a  profit  and  they  have  confined 
their  loans  to  hard  loans.  They  take  a 
look  at  every  loan  and  they  do  not  try 
to  allocate  them  to  countries  and  they 
do  not  try  to  allocate  the  loans  to  in- 
dustries or  to  states  or  anything  else.  A 
loan  application  comes  in  and  they  make 
the  loan,  if  they  think  the  loan  is  sound. 
They  also  make  the  loan  many  times  in 
conjunction  with  banks  that  participate 
in  the  loan.  So  the  whole  operation  has 
been  an  excellent  one  under  Mr.  Harold 
P.  Linder  and  under  the  previous  heads 
of  the  Bank. 

Our  chairman  took  quite  a  lot  of  time. 
It  seems  to  me.  on  a  dead  horse  and  that 
is  the  backdoor  spending.  I  would  just 
like  to  inform  the  House  that  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  in  the  committee  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hah- 
VEY]  to  do  away  with  backdoor  spend- 
ing. We  were  voted  down.  Hence,  the 
minority  report  on  this  bill.  I  am  de- 
lighted the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  seen  the  light  and  is  now  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  for  appropriation 
financing. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
nall]. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and 
want  to  express  my  confidence  in  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  operation.  I  believe 
over  a  period  of  years  they  have,  through 
their  program  and  operation,  shown  a 
consistently  fine  operating  record.  It  is 
one  group  organized  by  our  Government 
that  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  people  of 
America.  As  to  the  new  credit  guaran- 
tee program  that  is  just  getting  off  to  a 
start,  I  regret  at  the  hearings  we  did  not 
have  any  testimony  from  exporters  who 
are  involved  in  the  program.  We  have 
been  assured  that  later  on  this  year,  an 
opportunity  for  hearings  will  be  given  so 
that  exporters  may  come  in  with  their 
suggestions,  criticisms,  and  constructive 
ideas,  as  to  the  program  and  its  opera- 
tion today.  This  can  be  helpful  in  for- 
mulating policy  for  the  future.  I  urge 
the  House  to  support  this  program.  I, 
too,  am  happy  that  the  backdoor  spend- 
ing will  be  eliminated  by  the  amendment 
that  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat  man]. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  not  correct  in  his  statement  that  we  did 
not  hear  exporters  at  the  hearings.  We 
heard  some  of  the  biggest  exporters  in 
the  United  States  and  they  testified. 
Their  testimony  is  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings. I  believe  you  will  find  them,  if  you 
examine  the  record. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  we  had  tesU- 
mony  from  those  who  financed  the  ex- 
porting to  a  large  extent  but  not  from 
the  exporters  themselves.  I  Just  hope  we 
can  bring  them  before  us  in  the  near 
future. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Now  we  h»ii 
statement  of  Mr.  John  6  Yeastin*  i5f 
president  and  general  manager  t;.?* 
port  Division  of  Boeing  Aircraft  ^^^ 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chainnan  t 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlemanf;J 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  ^  '""> 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  .« 
stm  at  sea  with  respect  to  the  icS 
giiarantee  operation.  I  would  like  to^ 
dress  a  question  or  two  to  the  gentiAt,!. ' 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MuLmf  ""^ 
Now.  is  this  the  insurance  program  n, 
let  me  put  it  this  way.  do  we  havTow; 
insurance  program  for  all  of  these  intp7 
national  lending  agencies,  or  does  ul^ 
Export-Import  Bank  have  its  own  hT 
surance  program?  "* 

Mr.  MULTER.  Under  the  Exuort 
Import  Bank  Act  there  are  provlSoni 
which  authorize  the  Export-lmMrt 
Bank  to  set  up  an  insurance  and  nur 
antee  program,  which  it  has  done  and 
I  think  what  the  genUeman  fromN*. 
Jersey.  [Mr.  Widnall],  was  referrini  to 
is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  new  progrLn^ 
it  Is  just  getting  off  the  ground,  and  we' 
in  the  conunlttee.  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  its  complete 
operation.  We  have  not  been  quite 
satisfied  that  they  are  moving  fast 
enough,  but  having  In  mind  that  it  is  a 
new  operation,  we  cannot  push  them  into 
something  that  will  cause  tremendous 
losses.  But.  our  committee  does  want  to 
review  that  entire  program  as  it  la  pres- 
ently operating  to  make  sure  that  It  is 
operating  at  its  full  effectiveness  for  the 
benefit  of  our  American  exporters. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  adaptation  of 
the  program  that  has  been  in  effect  ser- 
eral  years,  dealing  with  the  mutual 
security  program? 
Mr.  MULTER.  No. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Forget  the  mutual 
security  program ;  let  me  say  other  inter- 
national lending  agencies. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Under  your  so-called 
mutual  security  and  foreign  aid  bills 
there  has  been  an  insurance  program 
that  has  been  operating  quite  apart  from 
this  program.  This  is  a  new  program 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  always 
been  authorized  to  implement  but  has 
only  recently  implemented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  you  guarantee 
against  civil  strife,  rebellion,  insurrec- 
tion, and  all  the  coverages  of  the  other 
programs? 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  civU  strife,  cIvU  In- 
surrection, and  rebelUon  can  come  with- 
in the  definition  of  political  risk,  yes. 
The  EScport-Import  Bank  is  authorized 
to  iiisure  against  damage,  political  risk. 
which  takes  in  any  action  by  a  foreign 
government  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  the  American  to  receive  pay- 
ment of  his  debt. 

That  is  the  poUtical  risk.  In  addlUon 
to  that,  they  have  the  right  to  insure 
and  are  insuring  against  the  credit  risk 
which  is  the  ordinary  credit  insiuimce 
as  we  know  it  here  at  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  see  some- 
one undertake  to  explain  this  matter. 
This  is  a  real  sugar-coated  pill,  these 
words  "political  risk." 

Mr.  MULTER  Let  us  be  sure  we  un- 
derstand this. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yea 
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llr.  1IULTE31.   This  must  be  operated 
^  ft  flnandally  sound  Uisis. 
llr.  GROSS.    Oh,  I  do  not  question 

tbat  

llr.  MULTER.  They  set  up  a  premium 
g^iedixle  and  the  premiums  in  their 
Judgment  must  be  enough  to  pay  for 
tlie  losses. 

llr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
loundness  of  it.  I  am  pointing  to  the 
(upbemy  that  is  being  used.  In  one 
guarantee  program  the  coverages  are  set 
out  and  defined  as  insurrection,  riots, 
elvll  strife,  revolution,  convertibility  of 
pinency.  expropriation,  and  so  on  and 
10  forth.  I  am  surprised  that  the  State 
Department  did  not  dream  up  political 
iliks  Instead  of  laying  it  out  in  words 
ttiat  one  can  understand.  "Political  risk" 
eorers  the  waterfront,  does  it  not? 

llr.  MULTER.  Of  course.  It  can  cover 
the  waterfront,  but  I  am  sure  It  Is  de- 
Soeated  in  the  statute  so  that  it  does 
not  cover  the  waterfront 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  dollars  advanced 
noder  tliis  program  stay  in  this  coun- 
try? 
llr.  MULTER.  Yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Under  the  loans  made 
flirough  the  Export- Import  Bank  the 
dollars  stay  in  this  country? 

llr.  MULTER.  The  money  is  usually 
ved  for  purchases  here  at  home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So.  the  guarantee  is  to 
what  in  the  foreign  country?  Is  it  to 
the  machinery  that  has  been  shipped 
orer  and  not  paid  for,  for  instance? 

Mr.  MULTER.    Let  us  not  confuse  the 
two.  You.  first,  have  your  loan  program. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Your  loan  program  is 
ak)an  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  the  American  exporter  who  is  selling 
his  goods  abroad  and  cannot  finance  his 
sale  unless  he  gets  the  money  when  he 
k  ready  to  make  delivery. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  is  guaranteeing 
vfaat?    His  money? 

Mr.  MULTER.  There  is  no  guarsmtee 
tarolved  when  the  Export-Import  Bank 
BMkes  a  loan  to  you  or  to  me  as  an  ex- 
porter.   That  is  it.    When  we  make  de- 

Brery  to  whomever  we  are  ■4'iupg to 

the  foreign  country,  or  an  Individual  in 
file  foreign  country — we  get  our  money 
■calnst  our  documents  and  then  the 
Boney  will  eventually  be  repaid.  That 
li  quite  apart  from  the  gxiarantee  in- 
nrance  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
fentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
•entleman  from  New  York  yield  me  an 
•ddltlonal  5  minutes? 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
■a  additional  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gsossl. 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
tbe  gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 
Mr.    GROSS.     Yes,    I    yield    to    the 
Centleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  think  imder  the  ex- 
iting law.  in  fact.  I  know  that  all  politi- 
cal risk  is  carried — all  political  risk  is 
cuaranteed  and  insured. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  poUUcal  risk  Is  guar- 
sateed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  right;  and  50 
Pcment  of  the  conunercial  risk.  Mr. 
Under  testified  that  they  are  wcrkinc 
with  the  insurance  compcuiies  to  the  end 


that  very  soon  they  will  have  full  c<Mn- 
merdal  risk  Insurance.    I  think  there  is 
pretty  good  coverag:e  now.    Based  upon 
a  lot  of  experience  which  they  have  had. 
all  of  the  poUtical  risk  and  50  percent 
of  the  commercial  risk  wiU  be  covered. 
Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
referring  to  the  guarantee  and  insurance 
program.    There  are  no  guarantees  and 
Insurance  concerned  when  the  loan  Is 
made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  an 
American  exporter.     That  is  one  deal. 
The  loan  is  made  and  that  it  is.    He  does 
not  need  any  guarantees  any  longer. 
Mr.  GROSS.    I  did  not  think  so. 
Mr.   MULTER.    That   would   be   the 
Export-Import   Bank    which    would   be 
looking  for  the  guarantee  and  it  would 
have   to   look   for   the   guarantee   from 
whoever  agreed  to  pay  the  debt,  which 
would   be   the  individual   In   a  foreign 
country  or,  the  foreign  company.    Before 
they  make  that  loan  they  must  be  sure 
this  is  a  sound  loan  and  there  is  reason- 
able assurance  of  repayment.     That  is 
part  of  the  inquiry  which  the  Bank  must 
make  before  making  the  loan.   When  the 
lofui  is  made,  that  transaction  is  at  an 
«id  except  to  await  repayment. 

The  guarantee  and  insurance  program 
was  entered  into  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
take  the  Export-Import  Bank  out  of  the 
lending  program  as  far  as  possible,  and 
instead  of  making  a  losm  to  you  or  to 
me  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  got  our  money  and  shlpi>ed  our 
goods  abroad.  Instead  of  that  you  or  I 
would  go  to  the  local  bank  or  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  say  "We  want  to  sell 
this  merchandise  to  John  Jones,  or  what- 
ever his  name  is  in  a  foreign  country,  or 
to  a  foreign  country." 

This  Is  guaranteed,  No.  1,  against  polit- 
ical risk,  and  No.  2,  against  the  credit 
risk  for  which  we  are  paying  a  premium, 
and  you  or  I  selling  this  merchandise 
may  not  want  the  credit  risk.  We  may 
determine  that  If  we  got  a  guarantee 
against  poUUcal  risk  that  is  enough,  and 
we  will  not  buy  that  insiu-arx^;  But  if 
we  want  a  credit  coverage  we  will  buy 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  par- 
ticular operation.  Now,  before  my  time 
expires  I  want  to  get  into  another  phase 
of  this  business.  The  gentleman  frwn 
CaUfomia  [Mr.  Sacmi].  in  presenting 
the  rule  on  the  bill,  spoke  of  the  loan  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  have  in  hand  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Harold  P.  Linder.  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington,  sa3ring,  and  I  will 
read  briefly  from  it: 

Following  discussions  which  began  early 
In  1»60  under  the  leadership  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  Yugoslav  Gkjvem- 
ment  in  the  fall  of  1060  requested  financial 
assistance  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
On  February  16.  1961.  the  Export-Import 
Bank  authorized  a  credit  (credit  No.  1461) 
to  the  Oovernment  of  TugoelaTla  In  the 
amount  of  aso  mUllon  to  assist  In  financing 
th«  aoqulsltlon  In  the  United  States  and  ex- 
portation to  Yugoslavia  of  materials,  ma- 
chinery, sqiapment  and  related  services,  aU 
of  Uj8.  origin,  necessary  for  the  economic 
development  of  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  interests  of  time.  I  shall  not 
read  further  f rcmi  the  letter.  It  Is  in- 
credible to  me  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  should  be  extending  any  credit  for 
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the  benefit  of  Communist  Yugoslavia 
for  the  purpose  of — although  this  letter 
does  not  so  state — but  as  I  understand 
it.  for  the  construction  of  tankers  in 
Yugoslavia  for  the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  would  doubt  that  this 
loan  or  any  part  of  it  was  being  used 
for  military  equipment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  said  tankers;  not 
tanlcs. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  these  tankers  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  economics  of 
the  coimtry.  in  connection  with  industry, 
then  I  think  it  could  very  well  and  prop- 
erly be  considered  a  good  loan. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  questioning 
whether  it  is  a  good  financial  risk  or  a 
bad  one.  I  am  questioning  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Export-Import  Bank  extend- 
ing credits  for  the  benefit  of  Yugoslavia 
under  any  conditions. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  PoUUcal  considera- 
tions are  the  determination  of  the  State 
Department.  Any  time  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  wants  to  make  a  loan  to  a 
foi-elgn  country  it  must  clear  with  the 
State  Department  first.  It  may  not 
make  a  loan  to  any  of  our  enemies,  and 
it  may  not  make  a  loan  even  to  our  allies 
or  to  any  one  of  our  friendly  allies,  un- 
less the  State  Department  on  the  basis 
of  poUtical  considerations  says  it  is  aU 
right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
consider  Yugoslavia  to  be  a  friendly  ally, 
does  he? 

Mr.  MULTER.  This  is  not  my  de- 
termination; this  Is  the  determination 
of  the  State  Department.  If  this  loan 
has  been  approved  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  It  is  only  because  the  State  De- 
partment said  that  it  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  SxiNsoNl. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Ghiossl  a  question.  As  the  biU  is 
c<Mistituted  is  there  nothing  in  it  to 
iwevent  this  noopey  from  being  loaned 
to  a  Communist  country? 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  far  as  I  know,  that 
is  right.  I  was  amaaed  to  find  out  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  was  making 
loans  to  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  If  any 
precautions  have  been  taken  to  insure 
that  there  is  no  money  loaned  from  these 
funds  to  Communist  countries? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  famlUar  with  what  the  gentleman 
said  about  the  Yugoslavian  loan,  but 
certainly  we  do  not  want  anything  to 
happen  that  would  be  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
want  these  loans  used  to  help  any  Com- 
munist country.  If  a  loan  can  be  used 
in  aid  of  the  United  States  in  its  pro- 
gram for  peace,  naturaUy  we  want  that 
done.  But  I  do  not  understand  what 
the  loan  is  for;  but  It  wiU  be  looked 
into.  It  is  certainly  not  the  intention 
to  make  a  loan  to  any  Oommunist  coun- 
try against  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chalmian.  does 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  think  It  would 
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be  appropriate  to  write  an  amendment 
of  that  kind  into  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  write  it  into  the 
act  unless  we  have  clear  cases  of  abuse. 
Just  the  mention  of  a  loan  I  do  not 
think  proves  that  we  have  had  an  abuse. 
We  should  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
go 

agency 
doing. 

We  have  no  proof  of  wrongdoin^r.  All 
our  proof  is  that  it  is  doing  well,  doing 
fine.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  broiight  out  a  fear  that 
there  was  a  proposed  law  to  increase  it 
to  the  tune  of  about  $50  million.    I  be- 


May  I 


Pimp  W.  Pillsbury.  chairman  of  the  This  change  of  procedure  in  h.i 

board  the  Pillsbury  Co..  Pillsbury  Build-  cated  on  the  conS^  £a^  «»^ 

ing,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  an  agency's  spending  £  S^  Jk."**^ 

K  ^  J^**J'?^  ^^^''^  """^  Export-Import  the  kind  of  annuaJcongr^VjJte »« 

bank  Officials  or  these  genUemen  would  required  by  the  appVoSSS^"*^ 

be  a  party  to  permitting  loans  to  be  the  fiscal  fate  of  tS  N^oS^.^i^?^ 

made  that  would  be  against  the  interest  gered  or  in  doubt           "*"on  is  end«i. 

_   — of  the  United  States.     I  do  not  believe  In    the    ca.«;«»    Af    th«    v 

to  any  extreme  to  cripple  this  fine     that  they  would  be  a  party  to  permitting  Bank    however    al  in   ..ii  ^'^"^PO't 

ncy.  without  some  proof  of  wrong-     the  Export-Import  Bank  to  make  loani  corpo'ratlon^    an^al  scn.tS^^'"^*'^^ 

'or  ^^  P^HS?^  of  helping  a  Communist  narSal  coStrof  o?  iL  o^^n.T  ^' 

wn'J^n'L    ^««^'°«   I  «»o  '^ot  think   it  ready  being  carried  out^^the^o*;!!!!: 

would  be  necessary  to  wnte  any  amend-  under  the  provisions  of  Se  oSv^^?^^ 

""m^  r^o.'""'  ^^\^^.VS8:ard  to  it.  Corporation  ContrSf  Act    ln^2^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  with  the  provisions  of  th^  a^f      "**^ 

^ Mr.  VANIK.     Mr.  Chairman,  my  con-  the  Exoort-Imnort  naJ^  v!^      '  ^"^  ** 

Ueve  that  does  provide  some  funds.    But    cem  is  with  the  substitute  th^t  will  be  subrS^  arSSSPbudJ^t  t^!^""^  ^ 

he  did  not  give  us  any  details  about  it.    offered  to  the  bill  which  is  under  con-  taSTst^ment  of  flrfon^.'^'"  •»«- 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  but  I  am    sideraUon.     Frankly.  I  deplore  the  ca-  Uon  a  stetemem  of  iniSS^'^i*^  *»o<"- 

golng  to  look  into  It.                                          pitulation  which  is  reflected  by  the  sub-  an  aiily^S  ruiSiS^r^.ru  ^^^""^ 

Mr.  FELLY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     stituUon    of    new    legislation    for    the  mem"Sa;cL'a^d'S>pUc^^^^^^^^ 

origtoal  biU  which  was  reported  by  the  and  estimates  of  operations  for  ^.^^ 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.     — ♦  —- «  • !i^'"r""»  ^or  "le  cur 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  think  most  peo- 
ple will  concur,  the  use  of  Federal  funds 

by    the   Export-Import   Bank    has   not 

warranted    a    need    for   changing    the 

means  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  Bank 

are  funded.     The  Export-Import  Bank 

has  handled  its  business  expeditiously, 

efficiently,  and  properly.    The  business 

of  the  Bank  is  big  business  and  for  the 

primary  benefit  of  business  and  domestic 
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gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  think  the  answer  that 
the  gentleman  is  seeking  is  in  the  Export 
Control  Act,  where  all  exports  come  un- 
der Government  scrutiny  and  certain 
types  of  exports  are  subject  to  Ucense, 
and  some  are  subject  to  general  licenses. 
So  I  would  think  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  scrutinize  very  carefully  any 
type  of  item  that  was  financed  by  this 
type  of  legislation,  and  not  approve  any 
exports  of  military  significance  that  went 
to  a  Communist  country. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Does  the  State  De- 
partment make  a  practice  of  authorizing 
any  kind  of  loans  to  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  think  the  policy  of  our 
country  and  our  State  Department  is  to 
encourage  trade  with  Yugoslavia,  but 
they  try  to  discourage  or  put  an  embargo 
on  anything  that  has  military  slgnlfl- 
cance.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  determi- 
nations they  make  in  this  respect,  but 
they  do  scrutinize  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  an  independent 
agency  and  it  has  a  distinguished  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  industrial  and 
financial  leaders  in  the  entire  United 
States.  Let  me  read  the  names  of  those 
comprising  this  advisory  committee: 

Carl  J.  Gilbert  (chairman  of  commit- 
tee) .  chairman  of  the  board,  the  Gillette 
Co.,  Gillette  Park.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president.  Kan- 
sas State  University,  Manhattan.  Kans. 

Gustav  Riedlin,  consultant.  George  Fry 
b  Associates.  Inc..  3540  Wllshire  Boxile- 
vard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Michael  Ross,  director.  International 
Affairs  Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th 
Street  NW..   Washingrton.  D.C. 

WUllam  R.  Biggs,  vice  president,  the 
Bank  of  New  York,  48  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

George  H.  Chittenden,  vice  president, 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  23  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

David  M.  Kermedy,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Continental  nUnois  National  Bank 
ti  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago,  Lock  Box  H  90 
Chicago,  m. 

Wilfred  McNeil,  president.  Grace  Line. 
Inc^  3  Hanover  S<iuare,  New  Yoit,  N.Y. 


emplo3anent.  It  is  only  with  great  re- 
luctance that  I  go  along  with  the  substi- 
tute, which  reflects  improperly.  I  think, 
on  the  activities  of  the  Bank,  which  have 
been  so  favorably  established  In  the 
testimony  before  the  committee  and  In 
its  records. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    MOORHEAD.      Mr.    Chahman. 
when   our   distinguished  colleague,    the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  first  Introduced  the  proposed 
bill.  H.R.  3872,  it  was  so  done  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  to 
borrow  the  additional  fund  of  $2  billion 
needed  from   the  Treasury  on  a  debt 
transaction    without    the    necessity    of 
Congress     appropriating     those     funds. 
This  has   been   the   traditional  method 
used  to  finance  the  Bank  ever  since  It  was 
first  created  by  this  Congress  In  1945  as 
an  independent  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment.     This   method   of   financing    has 
proved  over  the  years  to  be  excellently 
suited  to  the  operations  of  the  Bank,  as 
evidenced  by  laws  enacted  by  this  Con- 
gress at  regular  Intervals  in  order  to  suc- 
cessively increase  the  funds  and  scope  of 
activity  of  the  Bank. 

I  am.  therefore,  somewhat  apprehen- 
sive at  the  present  move  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  change  this  pro- 
cedure for  that  of  annual  appropriation 
process,  in  spite  of  the  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing in  this  House  that  the  Bank  has 
conducted  its  business  always  to  an  ex- 
emplary manner  and  has  achieved  sub- 
stantial success  in  its  basic  objective  of 
promoting  foreign  trade  of  this  country. 


rent  and  ensuing  fiscal  years  includlni 
estimates  of  administrative  expensoL 
borrowings  and  the  amount  of  caoiS 
funds  which  shall  be  returned  to  t£ 
Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year,  or  appro- 
priatlons  required  to  provide  for  restora- 
tion of  capital  impairments.  Theae 
budget  programs  as  modified,  amended 
or  revised  by  the  President  are  then 
transmitted  to  Congress  as  a  part  of  tb« 
annual  budget.  After  reviewing  these 
programs.  Congress  may  enact  whatever 
legislation  it  deems  necessary  to  increa« 
or  limit  the  appropriations  or  funds 
available  for  operating  and  admlnistn- 
tive  expenses  of  such  a  corporation. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  another  sig- 
nificant facet  of  congressional  control 
over  the  operations  of  such  a  corpora- 
tion. It  is  the  requirement  of  an  annuil 
audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  audit  includes  such  comments  and 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
Congress  Informed  of  the  operations  and 
financial  condition  of  the  corporation, 
together  with  any  recommendations 
with  respect  to  it  that  the  Comptroller 
General  may  deem  advisable.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  also  required  to 
note  specifically  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, financial  transaction  or  undertak- 
ing which,  in  his  opinion,  has  been 
carried  on  or  made  without  authority 
of  law. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  enumerat- 
ing the  checks  and  controls  as  above  in 
detail  in  the  hope  of  emphasizing  that 
under  existing  law  there  is  cufflclent 
scrutiny  over  such  Government  corpora- 
tions, such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
that  are  financed  by  obligatlonal  au- 
thority on  a  debt  transaction,  without 
the  necessity  of  going  through  the  ap- 
propriations process. 

I  would  like  to  advance  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  which  I  beliere 
support  my  concern  over  a  change  in  the 
method  of  financing  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  which  have  been  followed  since 
its  founding. 

First,  if  the  Bank's  fimds  are  made 
available  by  appropriation  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  Bank  will  experience  pres- 
sure to  program  its  lending  each  year  by 
type  of  financing,  or  by  areas,  or  by 
countries.  Thus  an  appropriation  of 
funds  might  well  lead  the  American  ex- 
porting community  to  expect  the  Bank 


tflMd  its  entire  appropriation  in  a  given 
^gi^  reeardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
^igiaotlons  submitted  to  it.  Among 
Zg^0wuig  countries  there  might  be  siml- 
ur  pressures  that  the  Bank  set  quotas 
zLi  consume  the  appropriated  funds  ir- 
H^pective  of  the  needs  or  soundness  of 
>he  projects  for  which  financing  la 
ijjyht  The  Bank  has  never  pro- 
ofed its  funds  in  this  maimer. 
^jtber,  it  employs  its  funds  as  needed  to 
ggoduct  its  operations.  I  believe  this  to 
le  a  sound  way  to  operate  the  Bank — 
0j  bank— and  the  Bank's  experience 
eoovlDces  me  that  it  is  imperative  to 
tfoid  the  implication  that  any  segment 
^  American  indxistry  or  geographical 
ifM  of  the  world  has  any  claim  on  the 
gaok  for  a  certain  volume  of  loan  funds 
per  year. 

Second,  as  a  corollary  of  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
^rti  of  all  concerned  to  distinguish  the 
jupi  of  the  Export -Import  Bank  from 
the  activities  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
^tiooal  Development.  This  point,  of 
goune,  Is  not  made  in  derogation  of  that 
tggxy  nor  its  activities.  However,  it  is 
leMPted  that  the  Bank  is  the  "hard" 
Jelling  agency  of  the  United  States  and 
Hut  Its  purpose  is  to  finance  our  foreign 
Bade.  If  the  Bank  is  forced  to  go  the 
ippropriation  route  after  the  Congress, 
qioo  reconunendation  of  the  Bankmg 
ind  Currency  Conunittees.  authorizes  an 
lierease  \n  its  funds  there  is  the  added 
jUger  that  the  Bank's  activities  will  be 
iDksd  to  those  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
■ktiooal  Development. 

nUrdly.  traditionally  the  Bank,  oper- 
iting  upon   an   obligatlonal   authority 
ntber   than    appropriated    fimds.    has 
keen  able  to  meet  emergencies  by  ex- 
toding  legitimate  assistance  to  a  foreign 
eoontry  which  is  a  good  customer  of  the 
Otdted  States   when   foreign  exchange 
difkulties  have  threatened  to  impede  or 
eartail  that  country's  normal  level  of 
kaports  from  the  United  States.     Our 
operience  with  Canada  last  year  is  11- 
Mratlve.    In  June,  in  cooperation  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
the  Treasury    Department,    the    Bank 
established  a  $400  milUon  Une  of  credit 
tar  Canada.    That  Government  was  able 
to  reestablish  Its  balance-of -payments 
poritlcm  without  any  drawmgs  on  our 
Bae  of  credit  and  subsequently  requested 
that  the  hne  be  canceled;  $250  million 
Mdc  canceled  in  August  and  the  re- 
■ilDder  in  December  of  last  year.    The 
Bmk  was  compensated  for  this  tleup  of 
Ml  funds  under  the  ime  of  credit  by 
charging  Canada  a  modest,  but    ade- 
Viate,  one-quarter  of  1  percent  commlt- 
■ent  fee  on  the  unutilized  funds  for  the 
Polods  Involved.     Emergency   require- 
■Mnts  of  this  kind  frequently  used  for 
<Bly  short  periods  caimot  be  anticipated. 
To  meet  them  is  required  a  substantial 
MBTToir  of  uncommitted  lending  au- 
thority. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
•rttoguished  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  both  Houses  have  spoken  eloquently 
OD  the  practicality  of  the  traditional 
■cttiod  of  financing  such  agencies  as 
the  Bank  in  comparison  to  the  approprl- 
*ttoo8  process.  I  wish  to  quote  here  for 
tbe  benefit  of  this  House  an  extract  of  a 


statement  made  in  July  1959  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  from  Indiana, 
the  Honorable  Homer  E.  Capehart.  made 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  financ- 
ing of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  but 
which  has  definite  relevance  to  our 
present  deliberations: 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  practical  aspect 
of  the  matter,  not  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  or  should  not  lend  money. 
The  practice  of  authorizing  the  Treaaury  to 
lend  money  haa  developed  aa  a  result  of 
Congress  authorizing  or  passing  laws  to  en- 
able the  Federal  Ck)vernment  to  lend  money 
to  many  different  kinds  of  projects. 

Por  example,  there  are  two  kinds  of  ex- 
penditures at  the  moment  In  the  Federal 
Government.  One  Is  expenditures  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  expenditures  which  we  would 
call  expenses.  In  other  words,  the  money  is 
spent  100  percent  as  expenses. 

In  the  case  of  a  bank,  a  bank  lends  money 
and  expects  to  get  the  money  back.  It  lends 
the  money  out  of  its  treasury,  and  the  loans 
are  repaid  to  the  treasury  •  •   •. 

When  we  authorize  the  Treasury  to  lend 
money  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  International  Bank,  and  a 
half  a  dozen  housing  projects,  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  money  will  be  lent  in  1 
year  or  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Therefore,  if  we  appropriate  $1  bimon.  and 
there  Is  a  request  for  only  $500  million  to  be 
loaned,  then  there  Is  $500  million  In  an  ap- 
propriation bin   which  win   not  be   used. 

I  think  we  would  be  much  better  off  to 
authorize  the  Treasury  to  lend  money  in  in- 
stances when  the  money  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury.  Uian  we  would  to  go  the  appro- 
priation route.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
all  the  safeguards  that  we  can  possibly  get 
with  reference  to  authorizations  for  the 
Treasury  to  lend  money  for  specific  p\ir- 
poses. 

As  a  practical  business  matter,  there 
would  be  better  control  over  the  fxinds  and 
over  the  money  If  the  Treasury  were  au- 
thorized to  lend  money  to  the  corporations 
or  the  Institutions  to  which  the  loans  are  to 
be  made,  than  by  the  appropriation  route, 
in  my  opinion. 

If  we  appropriate  the  money,  the  attitude 
will  be  taken  that  it  is  appropriated  and 
will  be  gone.  But  since  we  are  going  to  lend 
money  which  will  be  repaid  and  we  are  going 
to  have  collateral — a  note  or  s<Mne  other  sort 
of  Instrument — It  seems  to  me,  pvirely  from 
a  business  standpoint  and  a  practical 
standpoint  that  It  would  be  better  to  go  that 
route  than  the  appropriation  route. 

I  myself  would  favor  a  rxile  which  provided 
that  when  money  has  been  expended  and 
the  Oovemment  never  expects  it  to  be  re- 
turned, such  funds  be  considered  by  the 
appropriation  route. 

When  the  money  is  to  be  lent,  and  we  ex- 
pect it  to  be  returned  when  the  loans  are 
repaid  to  the  Treasury,  I  think  it  would  be 
wiser  to  go  to  the  other  route.  (Conckes- 
BiONAL  Record,  vol.  105.  pt.  10.  pp.  12440- 
12441.) 

Now  the  gentleman  whom  I  have 
quoted — was  and  is  not  exactly  a  "flam- 
ing liberal"  on  economic  matters,  but  he 
is  an  individual  whose  commonsense  and 
business  sense  tells  him  that  there  must 
be  some  exceptions  to  the  "traditional 
financing."  Particularly,  he  sees  that 
where  money  is  to  be  lent,  he  feels  that 
"it  would  be  wiser  to  go  the  other 
route" — that  is,  authorizing  the  Treas- 
ury to  lend. 

I  now  wish  to  invite  your  attention  to 
another  quotation  of  an  extract  of  a 
statement  made  on  the  same  occasion 


by  the  Honorable  Stuart  Stminotoh,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri: 

If  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  to  be 
an  efficient  and  effective  program.  Its  admin- 
istrators must  know  what  funds  will  be 
avaUable  for  loans  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  It  often  takes  a  considerable  period 
of  time  to  develop  a  loan  project  and  the 
lending  authority  must  be  assured  that 
funds  will  be  in  the  tiU  when  the  project  Is 
finalized. 

Moreover,  It  Is  highly  desirable  for  foreign 
nations  to  know  what  the  program  Is.  There 
would  be  a  tangible  demonstration  of  Amer- 
ica's Intention  to  help  these  lesser  developed 
countries  now  in  the  process  of  an  industrial 
take-off. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  help  them  lay  plans 
for  economic  development. 

I  believe  that  these  conditions  can  only 
be  achieved  by  financing  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  on  a  banking  basis,  like  that  of 
the  Kxport-Import  Bank  and  that  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development;  that  is.  authorizing  the  Fund 
to  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury  over  a 
period  of  years  •   •   •. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  process  of  annual 
appropriations  can  provide  these  prerequi- 
sites for  a  successful  program. 

Our  2  years  exf>erlence  with  the  Fund 
demonstrates  this  clearly.  Two  years  ago  the 
Senate  adopted  an  administration-backed 
proposal  to  finance  the  Fund  through  a  pub- 
lic debt  transaction,  and  to  authorize  it  to 
lend  t2  bllUon  over  the  next  8  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  substantially 
cut  the  authorization  and  Insisted  on  the 
regular  appropriation  procedxire. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  as  it  was 
finally  passed,  authorized  $1,126  nUlllon  to 
be  appropriated  annually  over  the  next  2 
years. 

In  actual  fact,  only  $860  miUlon  has  ac- 
tually been  appropriated  in  1058  and  1950; 
and  even  this  sum  has  only  narrowly  missed 
crippling  reductions,  as  witnessed  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  fcport  to 
delete  any  appropriations  for  the  Fund  from 
the  1059  supplemental  appropriation. 

The  uncertainty  which  derives  from  this 
procedure  prohibits  the  businesslike  opera- 
tion of  this  business  enterprise.  Not  only 
does  it  have  the  effect  of  discrediting  the 
Fund  in  the  eyes  of  the  countries  which  it 
Is  designed  to  help — the  annual  appropria- 
tions hassle  Is  not  a  very  reassuring  spectacle 
to  our  foreign  friends — but  it  also  severely 
inhibits  American  negotiations  in  making 
contracts. 

Paradoxically,  It  may  also  have  the  reverse 
effect  in  some  cases,  and  force  the  hasty  con- 
clusion of  loans  near  the  end  of  the  year  so 
that  the  Fund  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  ask  Congress  for  another  appropriation. 
While  It  Is  true  that  there  is  no  fiscal  year 
limitation  on  appropriations  for  the  Fund, 
and  hence  unused  money  may  be  carried 
over  for  use  in  another  year,  it  is  a  reality 
of  the  appropriations  proced\u«  that  if  an 
agency  ends  up  the  year  with  unused  money. 
Its  next  year's  appropriation  Is  very  likely  to 
be  reduced. 

The  public  debt  transaction  is  a  tried  and 
tested  institution  which  has  demonstrated 
its  superiority  for  financing  certain  types  of 
pxrograms. 

Normally,  public  debt  transactions  are  used 
for  lending  programs  where  the  amounts  ad- 
vanced wUl  be  loaned  on  Interest. 

In  the  case  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  th^^ntematlonal  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion sold  Development,  this  advance  repre- 
sents a  capital  contribution. 

Few  would  have  us  believe  that  the  public 
debt  transaction  is  an  evil  device  insidiously 
employed  only  in  recent  years  to  bring  on 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  United  States.  This 
could  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  It 
is  a  legitimate  and  valtiable  method  of  fi- 
nancing which  has  been  mcorporated  into 
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atmemntoxf. 


•ad  re«p«et«d 
past  quarter 


FlsaUy,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wouM  be  re- 
miss If  I  did  not  mention  the  contribu- 
tion Kxlmbank  has  made  to  our  balance- 
of -payments  situation.   On  April  2, 1963, 
the  flnanria]  sectioa  of  the  New  York 
Tlmea.  in  an  article  entitled  "Agencies 
Report  on  Ways  To  Stem  Dollar  Out- 
flow,- reported  that  the  Ooremment  has 
Instituted  a  plan  as  of  last  spring  to  help 
reduce    the   VS.    balance-of-payments 
deficit  by   compiling    a   so-called   gold 
budget  which  required  all  Government 
agencies  to  report  all  oversea  spending 
and  income  and  set  targets  for  reducing 
the  gap  wherever  It  would  not  hurt  the 
national  Interest.     The  Budget  Bureau 
Is  said  to  be  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
with  each  of  the  agencies  concerned  the 
first  of  what  will  be  quarterly  reports. 
The  article  mentioned  that  out  of  last 
year's    balance-of-payments    deficit    of 
$2,200   million,   the  dllTerence   between 
$34,200  mllMon  that  flowed  out  and  $32,- 

000  minion  that  flowed  In,  the  Govern- 
ment share  of  the  totals  is  said  to  be 
roughly  $5,100  million  in  outflow  and 
$3,200  million  in  Inflow.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  Report 
No.  86  on  the  Exlmbank  Act  Extension, 

1  note  that  the  Bank's  operations  during 
the  calendar  year  1962  made  a  net  con- 
tribution of  $700  million  toward  bring- 
ing our  international  payments  Into 
balance.  This  Is  an  impressive  contribu- 
tion indeed  for  Exlmbank  to  have  a 
significant  22  percent  of  the  $3,200  mil- 
lion in  the  Government  share  of  the 
inflow  In  the  balance-of-pasonents  totals 
mentioned. 

In  recent  years,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  I  understand,  has  increasingly 
operated  on  the  basis  of  guarantee  rather 
than  furnishing  financing,  particularly 
in  Its  exporter  credit  and  Insiutmce  pro- 
grams. EKning  the  past  2  calendar 
years  the  Bank  has  been  able  to  author- 
ize over  $3  billion,  and.  sigrdflcant^,  to 
disburse  $1.6  billion  without  any  net  bor- 
rowing from  the  Treasury.  This 
phenomenon  Is  due  to  the  readiness  of 
the  commercial  banks  and  other  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  honor  the  Bank's 
guarantees  In  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  Bank's  ability  to  borrow  money  from 
the  Treasury  on  authorization  of  the 
Congress  without  the  necessity  of  it  go- 
ing through  an  appropriation  proce- 
dure. 

In  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Congress  has  one  of  the  most 
solidly  established  and  respected  Govern- 
ment agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Its  position  with  the  banking  and  busi- 
ness community  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  free  world  is  largely  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  since  its  inception  the 
Congress  has  financed  its  activities  by 
replenishing  Its  funds  through  the  bor- 
rowing authority  procedure.  The  Bank 
today  is  a  critically  important  instru- 
ment for  the  expansion  and  promotion 
of  American  exports.  A  change  at  the 
present  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ob- 
tains its  funds  win  not  add  to  congres- 
sional control  over  its  operations  but  may 
weaken  the  position  of  the  Bank  In  deal- 
ings with  the  banking  and  business  com- 


munities of  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  bx  its  vital  function  of  help- 
ing to  reduce  our  International  balance- 
of-payments  deficit 

The  Clerk  read  as  foQows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senmte  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  th«  UiUted  State*  of 
America  in  Comgnn  aaaembled.  That  (a) 
sactlon  a(c)(l)  of  th«  Kzport-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1M6  U  amended  by  striking  out 
~S  1.000.000.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000,000,000". 

(b)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$6,000,000,000"  and  InserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "$8,000,000,000". 

(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$7,000,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  tbereof  "$9 .000,000.000**. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

a  substitute  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  :  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
the  following:  "That  (a)  secUon  3  (c)(1)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1946  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  '$1,000,000,000'  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$24XX>.000.000'. 

"(b)  (1)   Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by  Inserting  '(a)'  Immediately  after  *Sec.  8.'. 

"(3)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

subsections : 

"  "(b)  In  order  further  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  carry  out  its  objects  and  purposes  luder 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  upon  appropriation  of 
funds  for  that  pxirpoee,  to  purchase  from 
time  to  time  such  additional  obligations  as 
the  Bank  may  issue  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  12,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any  one 
time. 

•"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiiry  to  piirchaM  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated at  any  time  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  $2,000,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Any  fiinds  paid  to  the 
Treasxiry  by  the  Bank  as  repayment  on  ac- 
count at  the  principal  of  obligations  pur- 
chased as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  shall 
continue  to  be  available  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  obUgaUons  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  subsection  (b), 

'"(d)  Each  obligation  issued  by  the  Bank 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  nhaii  be 
governed  as  to  Interest  and  maturity  by  the 
provisions  of  suljsectlon  (a).  Payment  of 
interest  by  the  Bank  on  account  of  any  obli- 
gations purchased  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  lie  covered  into  the  Treasxiry  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts." 

"(c)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■$7,000,000,000*  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '$9,000,000,000'. 

"Sxc.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1948  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'June  30.  1963'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'June  30, 1968'.- 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  here  today  on  the  subject  of  this 
back-door  spending.  Since  this  is  the 
amendment  that  pertains  to  that  sub- 
ject. I  would  Just  like  to  make  these  few 
brief  remarks. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  most  unusuaL 
It  strikes  out  all  of  the  committee  re- 
ported bill  and  substitutes  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  chairman  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  bin  reported  by 
the  committee.    It  Is  not  a  committee 
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amendment  as  no  meeting  of  the  (Mm 
mittee  has  been  called  to  approv^Si 
amendment.   It  is  a  moat  tmusoal  prow! 
dure.  ^^ 

Howerer,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  as. 
sure  the  Members  of  this  House,  ths 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  is  all  irtsM 
What  it  does  is  strike  out  all  of  the  n^ 
ported  bill  and  then  restate,  unchanged, 
the  provisions  of  the  reported  bill  rel2z 
Ing  to  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Bank 
increase  In  its  lending  authority,  increase 
In  Its  exporter  credit  insurance  program 
and  in  addition  changes  the  method  ot 
financing  the  increase  in  lending  au- 
thority from  a  back  door  to  an  aoom. 
prlated  fund  basis. 

This  last  mentioned  change;  namely 
the  requirement  for  appropriations  is 
the  only  change  made  by  the  chalrmant 
amendment.  And  that  change,  except 
for  the  nonconsequentlal  substitution  of 
the  word  "that"  for  "such."  and  the  in- 
sertlon  of  the  word  "thereof  is  verbatim 
the  language  of  the  amendment  I  offered 
in  committee  to  require  that  funds  for 
the  increased  lending  authority  be  pro- 
vided through  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess. For  the  Rkcosb,  I  submit  the  exact 
text  of  my  amendment:  On  the  flrst  page 
strike  out  lines  6.  7,  and  8,  and  insert  to 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  (1)  Section  8  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserUng  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Qmc 
6.". 

(2)  Such  section  is  further  amended  br 
adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(b)  In  order  further  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  carry  out  its  objects  and  purposes  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  u 
authorized  and  directed,  upon  appropriation 
of  funds  of  said  purpose,  to  ptirchase  from 
time  to  time  such  additional  obligations  at 
the  Bank  may  issue  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000,000  outstanding  at  any  ooe 
time. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  enabUng  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasiiry  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bank  pursuant  to  subsecUon 
(b) ,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated at  any  time  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  $2,000,000,000.  to  remain  avalUble 
untU  expended.  Any  funds  paid  to  the 
Treasury  by  the  Bank  as  repayment  on  ac- 
count of  the  principal  of  obligations  pur- 
chased as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  shall 
continue  to  be  available  for  the  p\irchase  of 
additional  obligations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Each  obUgation  Issued  by  the  Bank 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be 
governed  as  to  interest  and  maturity  by  the 
provisions  of  subeection  (a).  Payment  of 
interest  by  the  Bank  on  account  of  any  ob- 
ligations purchased  under  subeection  (b) 
shall  l>e  covered  into  the  Treasxiry  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts." 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  April  3,  1963,  I  made 
clear  that  it  would  come  as  no  surprise 
to  me  to  have  my  amendment  taken 
away  from  me.    I  stated  and  I  quote: 

I  full  well  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  may 
be  denied  the  opportunity  of  offering  this 
amendment  purely  because  under  parlia- 
mentary procedure  a  member  of  the  majority 
may  be  recognized  to  offer  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  no  matter  how  this 
amendment  is  camouflaged  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  imusual  procedure  utilized  to 
bring  it  before  this  body,  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that  what  it  does  is  conform  the 
bill  to  the  position  taken  by  the  RepubU- 
g^  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
j«ncy  Conunittee.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment.   It  should  be  adopted. 

The  fact  remains  this  is  the  amend- 
0ient  that  was  offered  by  the  Republican 
minority. 

May  I  also  say,  in  response  to  re- 
m^rka  of  some  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  have  been  critical  that 
back-door  spending  has  now  been  taJcen 
out  of  this  bill,  that  this  action  re- 
flects a  concern  among  many  of  us  in 
the  House  over  the  deflclts  that  this  ad- 
Biinistratlon  has  been  responsible  for, 
not  that  they  are  peculiar  to  one  ad- 
ministration or  another,  but  this  admin- 
istration has  been  responsible  for  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years.  We  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  fact  we  are  now 
headed  for  the  flrst  time  into  an  era 
ol  planned  deflclts.  Very  frankly,  we 
regard  this  sort  of  thing  as  loose  finan- 
cial practice,  as  we  set  forth  In  our 
minority  views.  It  Is  for  that  reason  I 
believe  It  should  be  taken  out. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chahnman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
preparing  a  study  of  the  financial  state- 
ments of  the  200  largest  corporations  of 
the  United  States.  I  expect  to  show 
where  a  good  part  of  Uie  deflclts  started. 
It  started  from  the  investment  credit 
bill  which  we  passed  last  year.  I  will  be 
able  to  pinpoint  the  dollars  and  cents 
of  the  tax  losses  to  the  Treasury  because 
of  this  one  item.  It  also  stems  from 
the  depreciation  schedules  adopted  last 
spring  which  took  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  put  It  into 
tbe  black-Ink  ledgers  of  the  200  largest 
corporations  of  the  country.  I  can  ex- 
plain where  a  great  part  of  the  deficit 
has  been  created.  It  has  been  created  in 
order  to  stimulate  a  better  atmosphere 
for  business  In  the  country.  We  can  re- 
place a  good  part  of  that  deficit. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman may  be  sure  I  will  look  forward 
to  the  study.  On  the  subject  of  back- 
door spending,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion Itself  recognizes  the  validity  of  the 
use  of  the  appropriation  process  for  they 
use  the  Budget  Bureau  in  connection 
with  governmental  expenditures  from 
the  administrative  end.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  makes  good  sense,  in  that  we  do 
the  same  thing  here  in  the  use  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  to  substitute  financing  the 
Export-Import  Bank  through  the  regular 
appropriations  process  rather  than  by 
back-door  borrowing  authority  as  con- 
tained In  H.R.  3872. 

On  February  25,  1963,  I  filed  with  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency a  Joint  letter  on  behalf  of  msrself 
and  a  group  of  85  other  Members  of 
the  House  expressing  our  opposition  to 
the  back-door  provisions  of  this  legisla- 


tion to  increase  the  Elxport-Import 
Bank's  obllgatlonal  authority..  In  this 
letter  we  urged  that  financing  be  done 
through  the  usual  appropriations  process 
and  we  noted  that  significant  progress 
had  been  made  In  eliminating  back-door 
spending  practices  in  that  only  2  such 
bills  were  enacted  in  the  2d  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  containing  borrowing 
authority  of  only  $437  mllUon  in  con- 
trast to  the  previous  Ist  session  when 
the  executive  requests  of  11  such  bills 
totaled  In  excess  of  $28  billion  and  of 
which  more  than  $19  bllUon  was  enacted 
Into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  discontinuance  of 
financing  programs  through  legislative 
borrowing  authority  clearly  enhances  the 
opportunity  to  legislate  in  a  more  respon- 
sible and  orderly  manner  within  a  frame- 
work of  competitive  priorities.  Espe- 
cially Is  the  question  important  to  the 
maintenance  by  the  House  of  Its  historic 
prerogatives  and  supremacy  in  money 
matters.  The  other  body  through  the 
years  has  indulged  heavily  in  originating 
back-door  spending  bills. 

In  support  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  when 
other  programs  similar  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  were  previously 
funded  through  the  back-door  method 
of  borrowing  from  public  debt  receipts 
were  changed  to  the  appropriations  pro- 
cedure It  has  been  effected  without  any 
disruption.  For  example,  last  year  the 
President  was  supplied  through  the  usual 
legislative  authorization — Public  Law  87- 
490 — and  appropriation  method — Public 
Law  87-872— with  $2  billion  additional 
subscription  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  As  I  say  the  n.S.  participa- 
tion heretofore  had  been  by  public  debt 
authority  carried  In  a  legislative  bill  and 
this  change  in  method  of  funding  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  executive  branch  and 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Certainly,  there  is  no  reason 
against  a  similar  change  for  the  E^cport- 
Import  Bank,  where  Its  operating  budget 
is  already  subject  to  annual  review  and 
approval  in  regular  appropriations  biUs. 

A  similar  example  is  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  where  additional 
loan  capital  Is  supplied  as  necessary 
through  the  regular  appropriation  bills. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  with  signifi- 
cant progress  having  been  made  by  the 
House  in  restoring  fiscal  control  to  the 
Congress  by  way  of  the  appropriation 
procedure  in  lieu  of  direct  public  debt 
expenditure  authority,  I  hope  this 
amendment  is  unanimously  adopted. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  im- 
pelled to  urge  at  this  time  that  the  House 
take  this  action  in  firm  resolve  to  return 
the  funding  of  all  programs  to  the  ap- 
propriation process  where  there  is  sis- 
surance  of  an  annual  scrutiny  and  review 
by  the  Appropriation  Committee.  It  is 
essential  in  the  Interest  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility that  one  committee,  and  one 
committee  alone,  have  the  heavy  respon- 
slblUty  of  weighing  the  need  and  urgency 
of  each  program  in  relation  to  other  bills 
and  also  in  respect  to  the  overall  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury.  By  adoption  of 
this  amendment  the  House  will  stand  on 
principle  and  comply  with  the  constitu- 
tional provision  that  no  money  shall  be 


drawn  from  the  Treasury  except  in  con- 
sequence of  an  appropriation  made  by 
law.  Let  the  Congress  from  now  on 
follow  this  provision  of  the  Constitution 
and  restore  to  Itself  control  of  expendi- 
tures which  in  many  cases  heretofore  it 
has  abrogated  to  the  executive  branch 
and  agencies  of  the  Government. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  shares  my  concern  over  the 
international  balance-of-payments  def- 
icit, and  I  would  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  support  an  adequate 
appropriation  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations so  that  we  are  sure  that 
the  Export-Import  Bank  will  have  sufB- 
clent  funds  to  take  care  of  any  unfore- 
seen contingencies,  which  will  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit. 

Mr.  PEUiY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  think  this  Export-Import  Bank 
has  been  well  managed.  It  is  a  very 
important  program  toward  financing  our 
exix>rts.  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Lanvrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  3872)  to  increase  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  with- 
in which  the  Export -Import  Bank  of 
Wsushlngton  may  exercise  Its  functions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  325,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Hie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
two  unanimous-consent  requests.  First, 
that  all  Members  have  the  privflege 
within  5  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  Just  passed;  and  that  the 
Members  who  spoke  on  the  bill  while  the 
House  was  in  the  Qmimittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
may   have   the   privilege  of  extending 
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their  remarks  and  also  Inserting  eoEtra- 
iwouB  aaattcr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKINO  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted 
to  sit  tomorrow  afternoon  while  the 
House  is  tn  session  during  general  debate. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  have  cleared  this  with 
the  minority  members. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qiiorum  Is  not 
preamt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  win  count. 
Evidently  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MHJM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  more  a 
can  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Mwnbers  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.  36] 

Aspinall  Fountain  Riven.  8.C. 

Barrett  Gray  Rogen,  Colo. 

B««n&ann  Hagan.  Oa.  Rogera.  Tex. 

Bdcber  Harsha  Rooeerelt 

Btatnlk  Bealey  Byan,  BCIcli. 

Buckley  H4b«r(  Scott 

Oeller  Hollfleld  Shelley 

Chenoweth  Karth  stsk 

Clark  King.  Cailf .  Smltfa.  CUtf . 

DaTls.  Texan.  Klucayualct  Thomas 

Dent  Lennon  Van  Pelt 

Dlggs  Miller.  Calif.  Waggonner 

Dowdy  MedH  Walter 

Flynt  Pepper  WUUa 

Vogarty  PoweU  WUaon. 

Forrester  RlTers,  Alaska         Ctiarles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  371 
Monbers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  THE  POREiaN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  ACT 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  312,  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  at  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6207)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service  Bulld- 
Inga  Act.  1929,  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
proprtatlona,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire,  the 
Wfl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
flTe-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ooosideratlon  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Oommittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 


the  HouM  with  such  amandmants  as  may 
hare  bem  adopted,  and  the  preTknia  queetton 
shall  be  ooasldered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  r*""*gT  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentlew<»nan  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  St.  Ocoro],  and  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  312 
provides  for  consideration  of  HM.  5207. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  of  1926.  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign 
countries  for  use  by  the  United  Stetes. 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate. 

The  principal  purpose  of  HR.  5207  is 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $26,- 
324.000  for  the  purchase,  construction, 
major  alteration,  and  long-term  leasing 
of  buildings  overseas  needed  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  its  286  posts.  The 
amount  authorized  in  the  bill  will  make 
available  to  the  Department  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  the  2-year  building 
program  Justified  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  bill  also  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $23,500,000  for  the 
operational  activities  of  the  building 
program  such  as  maintenance,  repair, 
and  furnishings.  Finally,  the  bill  deletes 
from  existing  law  all  references  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Buildings  Commission. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  312. 

Mr.  G^ieaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
nay  time. 

Mrs.   ST.   GEORGE.     Mr.  Si>eaker.   I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  312 
makes  In  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  HJl.  5207.  The  principal  purpose  of 
HJl.  5207  Is  to  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion of  128^4,000  for  the  purchase,  con- 
struction, major  alteration,  and  long- 
term  leasing  of  buildings  overseas  needed 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  Its  288  posts. 
The  amount  authorized  in  the  reported 
bin  will  make  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 
2-year  building  program  Justified  to  the 
committee. 

The  bUl  also  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $23  500.000  for  the  operational 
activities  of  the  building  program,  such 
as  maintenance,  repair,  and  furnishings. 

Finally,  the  bill  deletes  from  existing 
law  all  references  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Commission.  The  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended,  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  acQiiire  sites  and  buildings 
abroad  for  our  diplomatic  and  consular 
establishments  as  well  as  for  representa- 
tives of  certain  other  Government  agen- 
cies. When  title  to  sites  and  buildings 
cannot  be  acquired  by  purchase,  author- 
ity is  granted  to  permit  the  acquisition 
of  leaseholds  of  not  less  than  10  years. 

The  1926  act  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  for  the  building  pro- 
gram. Additional  authorizatlMis  of 
$1,625,000  in  1936  and  of  $5  million  in 
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193S  brought  the  prewar  anthnrt^ 
tions  up  to  $16425,000.  ApproprlattoS 
against  these  authorizations  never  ex 
ceeded  $3,700,000  in  any  one  yeS" 
usually  the  appropriations  were  smaller* 
Prom  1936  to  1939,  Inchurfve.  no  apwo^" 
priations  were  made.  During  the  war 
years  the  program  came  to  an  almost 
complete  standstill. 

At  the  present  time  the  chart  sbovs 
that  there  is  a  divisi<ni  between  different 
locahtles;  that  is.  Africa,  American  Re 
publics.  Europe.  Par  East.  Near  East  and 
South  Asia.  '  ^ 

Thus  the  committee  recommends  an 
authorizaUon  that  is  $4,176,000  below 
the  amount  requested  by  the  Executive. 
The  ExecuUve  asked  for  $30,500,000  and 
the  committee  has  cut  that  by  $4,176,000 
The  largest  dollar  reduction  was  made 
in  the  program  for  Africa.  Costa  often 
were  unreasonably  high,  the  size  of  the 
American  complement  was  unusually 
large,  and  unsettled  internal  conditions 
make  it  advisable  to  defer  oonstnictioii 
at  this  time.  Proposed  office  buildings 
for  Accra.  Ghana;  for  Ouagadougou, 
Upper  Volta;  and  for  Lome,  Togo,  were 
not  approved  by  the  committee,  although 
in  both  Togo  and  Upper  Volta  funds  were 
included  for  the  development  of  sites. 
In  Ghana  the  offlce  building  is  adequate 
for  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  committee  recognises  the  pressing 
need  for  adequate  residential  and  ofBee 
accommodations  in  Mogadiscio,  Somali, 
but  the  unsettled  conditions  In  that  part 
of  Africa  make  it  desirable  to  proceed 
cautiously  with  coetly  construction. 

In  Latin  America  the  committee  ex* 
pressed  its  opposition  to  particular  proj- 
ects in  Colombia  and  Mexican,  Mexico. 

It  seems.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  com- 
mittee  has  been  reasonable  and  has  cut 
where  it  could.  Of  course,  it  is  alwayi 
possible  to  cut  a  Uttle  more.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  dissenting  views 
according  to  the  report.  I  believe  there 
is  no  possible  objection  to  the  approval 
Of  the  rule. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.    ST.    GEORGE.     I    yield    to    the 

gentleman  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  AVERY.    I  should  like  to  make 

this  one  observation.  I  do  not  suppose 
this  bill  is  one  that  any  of  us  approach 
with  much  enthusiasm,  because  we  will 
probably  not  receive  much  accommoda- 
tion in  our  req>ective  districts.  We  are 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  embassies  and  other  facilities  in  for- 
eign countries.  However.  I  should  like 
to  compliment  the  committee  for  lan- 
guage they  have  placed  on  page  3  of 
the  bill,  which  I  should  like  to  read: 

To  the  maximum  extent  fesslble.  ezpendl* 
tures  imder  this  act  shall  be  made  out  of 
foreign  currencies  owned  by  or  owed  to  the 
Unlt«d  States. 

I  think  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
policy  to  uUlize  such  available  funds,  but 
I  think  it  dignifies  the  policy  to  have  it 
explicitly  written  into  the  bill. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  would  not  ixjse 
as  infallible  in  this  area,  that  countries 
that  are  presented  in  this  bill  to  receive 
the  largest  allocations  would  be  the  very 
countries  Ln  which  the  United  States 
would  have  the  greatest  amotut  of  avail- 
able currency  either  owned  by  or  owed 
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to  it.  This  is  certainly  a  sound  pro- 
cedure. I  would  hope  that  this  language 
in  the  bill  plus  this  coDoquy  here  on  the 
floor  would  serve  as  a  reminder  to  those 
having  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
this  program  to  utilize  these  funds  to 
the  extent  of  every  dollar  that  is  feasi- 
ble. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution.  I  may 
say  that  I,  too.  am  very  glad  to  see  this 
language.  I  trust  it  means  counterpart 
funds.  As  the  House  knows  these  funds 
can  be  used  only  in  the  coimtry  of  origin, 
and  we  have  a  good  many  of  tliem  all 
over  the  world.  The  more  we  can  use 
tbem  for  this  sort  of  o(mstructlon  and 
other  expenses  the  better  off  we  will  be, 
and  I  think  on  the  whole  it  will  also 
please  the  best  country. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  might  say  this  would 
certainly  have  a  most  favorable  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments  if  we  can  utilize 
these  funds  rather  than  make  a  further 
demand  upon  our  gold  reserves. 

Mrs.     ST.      GEORGE.     It     certainly 

would. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  5207)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1926.  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5207,  with 

Mr.  CNkill  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  essentially  the 
same  legislation  the  House  passed  last 
year.  The  reason  it  is  up  again,  as  I  am 
sure  most  of  you  know,  is  that  it  went 
over  to  the  other  body,  which  added  a 
rider  having  to  do  with  equal  rights  for 
women.  It  was  Impossible  to  get  agree- 
ment for  the  bill  to  go  to  conference, 
and  the  legislation  died. 

I  may  say  that  the  subcoomilttee  of 
which  I  am  chairman  had  little  heart 
for  further  exercise  along  this  line,  but 
unless  we  did  act  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  Foreign  Service  buildings 
bill  being  considered.  We  did  hold  sev- 
eral hearings.  There  are  216  pages  of 
them,  actually. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
said,  we  have  cut  the  bill  where  we 
thought  it  was  Justified  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  country.  Actually,  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  a  total  of  $54 
million.  That  included  the  building  and 
money  for  maintenance  and  leasing.  We 
cut  it  to  $49,824.000 — or  cut  it  $4,176.- 
000. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  TMr.  Avuit]  for  what  he 
had  to  say.  We  have  written  this  lan- 
guage Into  the  bill,  that  they  shall  make 
maximum  use  qI  coimterpart  funds  or 
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foreign  currencies  wherever  they  can.  I 
think  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  in  the 
report  on  page  4  we  have  a  table  which 
shows  that  since  the  inception  of  this 
act  in  1926.  through  several  administra- 
tions, a  total  of  $209,100,000  hi  foreign 
currency  has  been  ext>ended  over  against 
$32,525,000  in  T3B.  dollars.  So  that,  ac- 
tually, we  have  had  something  on  the 
order  roughly,  and  this  is  a  rather  rough 
approximation.  $6  of  counterpart  funds 
for  every  dollar  in  U.S.  currency.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  Department  can  keep 
up  that  ratio  because  in  some  of  the 
countries  where  we  need  buildings  badly 
and  where  we  have  authorized  them, 
there  is  no  foreign  currency  available. 
But  I  believe,  in  view  of  the  record  they 
have  established,  we  can  consider  that 
probably  they  will  do  a  pretty  good  job 
on  using  foreign  currency  wherever  and 
whenever  they  can. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
a  lot  of  time.  I  think  the  committee  is 
prepared  to  try  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  may  want  to  ask.  but  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  thing  that  was  a 
factor  and  had  some  bearing  on  our  de- 
cisions. 

For  example,  in  the  hearings  you 
will  see  that  In  Cameroon,  there  Is 
a  building  which  we  expect  to  buy  which 
will  cost  $75,000  and  on  which  we  are 
now  paying  $13,796  a  year  rent.  In  other 
words,  if  we  buy  that  building,  it  will 
be  paid  for  in  6  years.  In  many  of  these 
cases,  the  lease  is  written  so  that  the 
money  or  at  least  part  of  the  money  al- 
ready paid  in  rent  can  apply  to  the  pur- 
chase price.  While  we  do  sometimes 
wish  that  we  were  not  In  the  position  of 
having  to  approve  some  of  these  things, 
the  committee  finds  that  in  the  Interest 

of  good  business  it  would  be  better  to 
buy  the  building  when  we  can  write  it 
off  In  6  years  than  it  would  be  to  pay 
rent  on  it  for  that  length  of  time. 

For  example,  in  LibrevUle,  in  Gabon 
we  are  going  to  buy  a  building  for  $60,000 
or  at  least  the  committee  approved  the 
authorization  and  I  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  will  approve  it, 
a  building  on  which  we  are  paying  $23,- 
000  a  year  rent  right  now.  In  other 
words,  that  building  can  be  written  off 
in  less  than  3  years. 

To  pick  out  another  case,  in  Abidjan 
on  the  Ivory  Coast  we  are  buying  a  build- 
ing that  we  are  now  occupying  for  $95,- 
000  on  which  we  are  paying  $9,800  a 
year  rent.  So  that  building  will  be 
amortized  in  a  little  less  than  10  years. 

I  might  say  to  you  that  the  committee 
studied  each  of  these  items  carefully. 
We  had  the  department  produce  pictures 
wherever  pictures  were  available  and  in 
most  cases  they  were,  of  the  buildings 
that  we  are  now  occupying  and  Intend  to 
buy.  We  tried  to  exercise  the  best  Judg- 
ment that  we  could. 

The  subcommittee  reported  the  bill 
out  unanimously.  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
took  it  to  the  full  committee  and  we 
got  a  unanimous  vote  there  where  the 
vote  was  23  to  0. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  report  that 
present  on  that  occasion  there  were 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Clifr.  Gross]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin    [Mr.    Thomson]    who    is    a 


member  of  Uae  subcommittee.  While 
both  Mr.  Thoicsom  and  I  had  reserva- 
tions on  a  couple  of  itcons,  especially  one 
in  Somali,  we  Just  could  not  quite  say, 
"Well,  you  ought  not  to  build  it  or  you 
ought  to  build  it."  There  is  so  much 
argument  on  both  sides  that  the  best 
we  could  do.  we  thought,  when  we  agreed 
to  this,  was  to  authorize  the  item  and 
to  tell  the  department  to  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  caution  In  their  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  this  coimtry  before  they  pro- 
ceed with  the  building.  I  might  say 
we  told  them  to  do  this  in  all  cases. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
said  in  her  statement  on  the  rule,  we  did 
in  Africa,  because  of  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions on  that  continent,  strike  out  some 
projects  and  recommend  a  good  deal  of 
caution  in  the  consummation  of  other 
projects. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  spoke 
of  countries  in  which  we  have  foreign 
currencies  available.  Is  the  gentleman 
in  a  position  to  tell  the  House  the  num- 
ber of  countries  in  which  we  have  for- 
eign currency  balances  and  the  total 
amount  Involved? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  IMr.  Adair]  has  the  an- 
swer to  that  and  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  to  answer  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  That  Question  was 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
The  answer  given  was  that  there  was 
such  a  constant  change,  having  in  mind 
demands  for  currency,  that  that  ques- 
tion has  to  be  cuiswered  as  of  the  par- 
ticular time  when  building  or  leasing  is 
to  go  forward. 

There  is  a  constant  record  kept,  but 
because  it  is  one  that  constantly  fluc- 
tuates, we  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  put  in  the  repwrt. 

Mr.  HAYS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  any  figure  we  might  put 
in  as  of  the  date  of  the  hearings  would 
not  be  an  accurate  figure  as  of  today. 

Mr.  MICHKL.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
would  make  this  observation  to  supple- 
ment the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas.  This  is  to  a  very  noble 
end  that  we  utilize  these  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  generating  or  offsetting  any 
money  under  Public  Law  480.  I  was 
wondering  if  we  could  specifically  nail 
down  how  many  countries  we  find  this 
actually  put  into  practice.  If  It  is  one 
or  two  countries,  we  have  not  done  very 
well.  If  it  is  a  greater  percentage,  I 
would  say  hats  off. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  was  present  and  heard 
me  read  the  figures  in  the  record,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  used 
about  $230  million  In  foreign  currency 
as  against  about  $30  million  In  U.S.  dol- 
lars. I  think  I  can  speak  for  both  sides 
of  the  committee  when  I  say  that  the 
subcommittee  has  a  good  deal  of  confi- 
dence in  the  man  who  is  conducting  this 
foreign  building  program.  He  was  frank 
with  the  committee,  and  we  believe  he 
will  use  every  single  available  cent  of 
foreign  ciurrencies  he  can  get  his  hands 
on.  My  guess  is  that  50  percent  of  this 
construction  money  will  be  foreign  cur- 
rencies, and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more. 
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Mr.  MICHEL.  I  wiU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  applaud  that  because  these  funds 
have  been  generated  In  some  of  the 
countries  and  are  laying  Idle,  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Congress  for  use  when 
Members  are  traveling  in  those  countries 
and  when  the  State  Department  states  it 
does  not  want  Americans  depositing  dol- 
lars in  banks  and  then  traveling  in 
foreign  countries.  This  is  one  way  it 
could  be  used  to  good  advantage,  and  it 
should  be  pressed  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Another  thought  lias 
occurred  to  me.  I  think  It  might  be 
helpful  to  have  it  a  part  of  this  debate. 
It  seems  to  me  there  could  be  a  situation 
arise  where  there  might  be  a  matter  of 
priority  as  to  whether  these  funds  might 
be  utilized  for  this  purpose  or  as  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment  of  the  Administrator  as 
to  where  he  might  prefer  to  use  them  in 
some  other  category.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  legislative  history  in  the  debate 
on  this  measure  today  reveal — at  least 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  feels — this 
particular  uUllzation  should  come  in 
under  high  priority  for  the  utilization  of 
these  currencies  rather  than  to  preserve 
them  for  a  more  dubious  or  less  useful 
purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.    I  think  the  gentleman's 
viewpoint  is  shared  by  the  committee 
It  is  certainly  shared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  the  de- 
partment is  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  subcommittee  is  watching  thoir  pro- 
cedures. As  the  gentleman  will  note 
this  is  only  for  2  years.  We  did  not 
make  any  veUed  statement  about  that 
We  said  it  plainly,  that  what  you  get  in 
another  2  years  will  be  in  great  measure 
dependent  on  how  well  you  use  what  you 
are  getting  now. 

Mr.   AVERY.    I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's observation. 

Mr      DERWINSKI.     Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HAYS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.     I  would  like  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  Members  to  the 
remarks  that  the  gentleman  made  with 
reference  to  the  unanimous  support  the 
subcommittee   and   the   full   committee 
gave  this  bill.     You  may  recall  that  in 
Uie  early  part  of  February,  when  new 
Republican  assignments  were  made   to 
the  committee,  there  was  considerable 
criticism  of  the  type  of  men  appointed 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle.    It  was  charged 
there  would  be  a  battle  royal  whenever 
any  bill  came  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.     Those  of  us  who  now  serve 
have  been  getting  along  very  well    and 
we  Hnd  that  the  committee  is  a  friendly 
and    cooperaOve    group.     The   point    Is 
that  in  this  case  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  his  subcommittee  convinced  all 
of  us  that  that  use  of  the  funds  was  most 
practical,   and   the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee gave  a  unanimous  report  was  an 
indication  of  the  effective  Job  that  was 
done  in  that  respect. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  if  there  is  any  abuse,  it  will  receive 
r'^Jy.l^^l^^'^  attention  in  2  years,  and 
1  tnink  the  unanimous  approach  of  the 
committee  is  extremely  revealing 

Mr  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  say.  I  never  heard  anything  except 
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very  complimentary  remarks  about  the 
new  members  on  the  committee,  so  I  am 
a  lltUe  in  the  dark  about  it.  But.  I 
appreciate  his  remarks  anyway 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  echo  what 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has 
said  in  many  directions.  I  have  sat  on 
that  c(xnmittee  for  some  years  with  a 
good  deal  of  distaste  and  a  good  deal  of 
unhappiness.  This  year  I  assure  every 
one  of  you  that  we  went  Into  these  mat- 
ters in  such  detail  that  even  I.  who  am  a 
Connecticut  Yankee,  could  not  find  any 
objection. 

There  were  questions,  yes.  The  gen- 
Ueman  frwn  Wisconsin.  Governor 
TroM30N,  hai  a  number;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  had  a  number;  I 
had  several  I  did  not  voice  because  I  did 
not  think  they  were  worth  it.  And  I 
was  determined  to  do  all  possible  to 
make  this  a  practical  program  where  we 
had  squeezed  out  every  single  bit  that  we 
could,  that  we  felt  could  be  lifted  out. 

I  hope  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  committee   will   vote   for   this  very 
much  needed  bill.     We  did  not  have  any- 
thing last  year,  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  maintain  our  buildings,  that  we 
repair  them,  that  wc  build  additions  and 
that  we  erect  new  buildings  in   places 
where  we  have  never  had  them.     That  is 
one  of  the  great  problems.    I  echo  what 
the  chairman  said,  that  the  men  who  are 
doing  this  work  for  us  are  very  capable 
men.  something  we  have  not  had  before. 
They  are  top   men.    They   were  never 
reluctant  to  answer  our  questions  or  give 
us    any    information    that    we    wanted 
Their  pictures  were  as  good  as  could  be 
taken  by  any  Kodak,  and  we  felt  very 
very  inclined  to  assist  in  doing  the  things 
that  they  were  proving  to  us  were  neces- 
sary.    We  have  a  particular  feeling  for 
Mr.  Johnstone  and  Mr.  Crockett,  who  are 
the  two  headmen,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  them  continue  for  a  bit  so  that  we 
can  really  see  the  results  of  this  year's 
planning  and  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana      [Mr 

AOABl  ] . 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
some  additional  things  about  this  bUl 
that  I  think  ought  to  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Adequate  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  worked  very  diligently.  Both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  are  convinced 
that  we  squeezed  about  all  of  the  excess 
expenditures  out  of  this  measure 
Therefore,  as  has  heretofore  been  said 
we  are  In  accord  on  it. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  further,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  although  we  have  tried 
to  draw  certain  guidelines  In  this  bill 
we  have  at  the  same  time  allowed  the 
Department  of  State  a  measure  of  elas- 
ticity, within  which   they  can  operate 
Members  will  note  from  page  5  of  the 
coDMnittee  report  that  the  executive  re- 
quest as  to  the  building  or  capital  ac- 
count part  of  the  measure  and  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  are  broken  down 
into  five  parts:  One  part  for  Africa  one 
each  for  the  American  RepubUcs.  Europe 
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Far  East.  Near  Eart  together  with  south, 
east  Asia.  In  other  words,  within  thw^ 
large  geographical  areas  the  Departm^ 
does  have  the  right  to  move  and  to  mSl 
certain  decisions,  although  the  comimt 
tee  has  given  them  very  cleariy  our 
thinking  upon  what  buildings  and  wh»t 
types  of  buildings  ought  to  be  con 
structed. 

I  think  further,  that  It  would  be  of 
Interest  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  know  that  last  year  our  total  au 
thorlzatlon  was  for  $53,899,000. 

This  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reauest 
was  for  $54  million.  We  have  propoS 
the  authorization  of  $49,824,000  orVrT 
ductlon  of  $4,176,000.  This  Is  for  both 
the  capital  account,  that  is,  the  con 
struction  and  the  long-term  lease  side 
of  the  program,  and  for  the  current  or 
maintenance  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  Members  have 
expressed   to   me   a   concern   lest  even 
though  we  have  reduced  this  proposal  to 
its  present  figure,  that  we  still  perhaps 
are  spending  money  that  we  ought  not 
to  spend  at  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
a  very  large  deficit.     But  I  would  say  to 
those  who  do  have  that  mental  reserva- 
Uon  concerning  this  bill  that  in  the  long 
run,  measured  over  a  period  of  even  a 
relatively  few  years,  the  financial  bene- 
fits    to   our  country   will   outweigh  the 
short-term  expenditures.     There  is  also 
the  fact  that  In  some  countries  this  is 
the  only  way  we  can  get  needed  office 
and  residential  accommodations  for  our 
American  personnel.     Therefore,  we  do 
believe  that  this  is  a  necessary  and  pru- 
dent program. 

If  Members  are  Interested  in  specific 
proposals.  I  would  invite  their  attention 
to  the  tables  between  pages  2  and  3  of 
the  hearings  and  there  they  can  find 
listed  the  buildings,  the  locations,  the 
types  of  structures  which  are  proposed. 
Mr.   Chairman,   this   measure  should 
pass     here    speedily     and    receive    the 
prompt  and  favorable  attention  of  the 
other  body.    I  would  conclude  by  say- 
ing, as  others  have  said,  that  we  do  have 
confidence    in    Mr.    Crockett    and    Mr 
Johnstone  and  would  hope  that  they  may 
be  contmued   in    their   present   assign- 
ments in  the  I>epartment  because  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  that  they  are  doing. 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  make  one  conmient:  This 
legislation   was    handled,    as    has   been 
made  obvious  here,  in  a  stricUy  nonpar- 
tisan manner.     Not  only  that,  but  the 
committee  examined  into  each  individ- 
ual project.    This  was  not  treated  in  a 
gunshot  manner.     This  was  not  treated 
in  an  omnibus  manner  so  that  all  the 
Embassies  in  particular  countries  would 
be  treated  as  one.    There  was  examina- 
tion into  each  individually  proposed  Em- 
bassy and  into  each  individually  pro- 
posed  building.    Therefore,    we  had   a 
thorough  knowledge  as  a  result  of  ex- 
amination and  cross-examination  of  the 
proponents  of  the  various  Embassies  and 
buildings  and  they  had  to  furnish  every 
detail  that  we  sought. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of 
this  close  examination  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  submitted.    I  therefore  say  that 
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^"S^iJ^"^  '' "^ ''^'     ^^y^'iV'i^VJl^'S^.^^^     torehabilitatetheresidence.    Ifthatcan 

'*S?.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance        aS  sSuSfJo^^QO?^^^     SLf^^i^vS  ''f'^^^'^J^  ^^^  * 
of  my  time.  hv  h«th  w^wTwL^  .i^  «!  ^  Passed     most  desirable  piece  of  property. 

time  I  do  want  to  compliment  our  chair-  $26.3  million  f  orthe  p^  W  (SlSir^  ^.llH  a  ^k^""^.  °^.  ^^"^  *"<^  *^  '^^ 

man.   the  gentleman   from  Ohio   [Mr.  tlon.  major  iSi^Uo^iS?'iSK^-m  sS^?n  ^^rS^f^  residence  will  re- 

HATsl,  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  leasingVf  buildi^s  reqiliS  by  toe  D^  S^L^  ^n  t  i!£^^^\°'  T^'  °'  ^*^ 

only  after  deep  scrutiny  into  all  of  the  partment  of  StatI  fo^ite  ove4a  pcSte  ^  ?Sbai?v^?^nrf  ^^1%*^''  '"'"^ 

projects  involved  in  the  bill.    I  also  want  This  authorization  is  $4  1  ^^iJ  beTow  S^t  tSu^'rSit  L^soS  '^'^oLVft 

to  say  that  it  is  supported  by  members  the   Executive   request.     The   principad  m^^s?i?S.  tn  hnv>{fiJJ.™;f     °  ""^  '' 

Of  both  partly   It  reflects  the  needs  of  reductions  were  S?  the  pro^  for  If-  ^  «SSSi  ^ent^S^S^JT-al 

our  country  to  secure   better   physical  rica  due  to  the  unreasonably  high  costs.  lowancSfoTDrSMmv^nJSJrJ^nM" 

««ommodations  for  our  personnel  and  the  unusually  large  size  of  the  >5nerican  i^^^o^'^S^'Je  SS^SSiir^^^^^ 

agencies  abroad.  complement  and  unsetUed  internal  con-  dS^tSe  tStoorSSSan^?SiSS^  JSl 

This  is  a  reasonable  bill.     I  want  to  ditions  in  some  countries.     The  other  bS  amo^S  to   iS  SS?^^  i^.^ 

»y  that  I  am  pleased  that  I  am  a  mem-  authorizes  $23.5  million  for  the  rent^  t w»^^!f„c^.  lit^'?^\   ^°  acquire 

ber  of  this  committee.    As  a  result  of  my  maintenance,  repair,  and  furSlhlS^f  ^t  aS^ut^lsO  o5S    ^^^l^ti^S 

*^Jt^^°^^kxr'^"^*'^y  ^"  =^°P^'  I  "H'^^^«  "^^  ^°^  '^«  ^'^t  2  years.  JryeaS  we  wm  h^reJ^v^S^n^ 

am  better  able   and  quaUfled  to  judge  In   addition,   the   bill   eliminates   the  ent^xllautl^^'^^^}^^.!^! 

those  projects  proposed  in  the  countries  Pi-esent  reference  to  the  Foreign  Service  SMi3.?on   S^'rpS^r^r^^JJf  ?* 

in  which  I  have  visited.   I  had  to  depend.  Building  Commission.    This  Commission  S^Eum^^lt^rnT^^.l^.^- 

of  course,  on  those  who  had  traveled  in  was  abolished  in  1939  by  Reorganization  f^aiSj «  to^  dliaSS?o;  h^mZl  S" 

other  secUons  of  Uie  world  for  their  first-  Plan  No.  H.    The  bill  formally  transfers  S!2S^  ?  aSf  c^^^ii^^^^M^'f 

hand  knowledge  of  our  building  needs  in  the  functions  of  the  Commis^on  to  the  we^e  maSgT^^ln^iwnt^r 

those  areas  and  countries.  Secretary  of  State   who  has  exercised  ourNatiSf                  ^     investment  for 

This  is  another  evidence  that  on-the-  them  since  1939.                                                  A  o,'  „'     ^„t  f«m«  th^  rr^if^  o*  * 

.pot  inspection  is  most  useful  to  mem-  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  o..^  S  hS  Sfdoi^n^^J^^lt^.^ 

bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af-  recommended  the  foUowing  amounte  for  ^i^  ?05  bffl^tSldiSl^^^a  JS^n^L' 

fairs  and  to  Members  of  the  House.    I  the  various  areas  of  the  world:  fS^i^'^e^o^^^^n^^^^r^i^llT. 

earnestly  urge  and  recommend  to  my  committee  recommendation  fleers;  277  residenc^  foToE^offlce^s- 

colleagues  more   travel   abroad.     Such  Ajea:                                                  Million  269  other  residential  unit^-  Si Tnorf' 

travel    pays    invaluable    dividends    In        Africa ..TtiZ  ment  biScuSs  ^ntai^ 

handling  a  blU  of  this  kind.  American   Republics 5.36  Sd  mSS"  a^  IM  <Si?^„nS?r,^c^^^^^^ 

h^io^^m^a^^'  f^'  ^^H^^'  ^  r^'*        Kr°'^V lit  ^.-iVa^  waJe^Sx^^^    f^t 

Zot  "S'l.  Ml^  ^p^S  °X  --  W-ana-s^u-ti.- AVia:::::::::  J1^  ^^jalue  of  these  faculties  exceeds  $200 

SS.^m5tf^''Jr,*'ctlff  ^*°'^'*^  °5J?*  ^'''''^^' — -  24. -w        It  is  important  to  note  that  the  bill  di- 

Subcommlttee  on  State  Department  Or-        usia 1  ,0    rects  the  use  of  pxpp<«  ^r^ai  i^i^^Zy^^^r. 

£?rm°m^ttronrr?i»r°-^^^        -^u^^^-. .^ ^  .^^^      .3      ^SSeES^lS 

^^^^Tpx^^     ro^^--- ---- 1^  ^iS€B£S^£ 

SFr^t^v^H^^^^^     Eu^^p^i^^rhU^fs^pSTuSfy^tS  KruSi^^^ri^^^iTma^^^^^ 

^^  Poll'.n  L""^^  ^"^^i:        ...  ?^t  «  """^^^  °'  the  buildings  occupied  cent  of  the  funds  e?SendM  on  the  ^o- 

flrl^ri^S    K^^f^  Buil^ngs  Act  has  by  American  personnel,  both  as  offices  gram  have  been  in  l(Sal  currenices 

^5.  tS  n?nvfdi*''.^nn.^H?.  T ' «  ""^^  ^  residences.    Hence  I  gave  partic  This  authorization  covers  f£cal  years 

«,«^^.7^»,  ^^    ,L''2"^°,"'*^^1  °^''*  ""^^   ""^"^  attention   to   the   Depart-  1964  and  1965.     About  one-half  of  the 

ffl    oi/n'?^  '^'■^^^  ^?*"  *'''*  "^^"^  °^"t'*  P^«  '°''  ^^^  a^ea.  funds  authorized  wiU  be  obligated  dJ?- 

Hifw  ^F^^^  operating  in  cooperation  The  original  Executive  request  for  Eu-  ing  each  year                  '^     "^^   i^u  uur 

SoJl^l  ™«™  Service,  except  where  rope  for  the  next  2  years  was  $7,650,000.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  at- 

EtS?,*  arrangements  are  more  advan-  The  committee  recommends  a  sum  of  tention  of  the  House  the  recommenda- 

i^^ri    TV,  c^«              4                       .  $6.839.000— a   reduction   of   $811,000   or  tion  contained  at  page  6  of  the  commit- 

.f^!^;,Jr               maximum  security  more  than  10  percent.     We  specifically  tee's  report  concerning  the  purchase  of 

at  minimum  expense  through  consolida-  deleted   proposed    projects  for  Nassau,  furnishings  for  our  oversea  posts  in  the 

'{i,?L   S  Z!!"..^    r.                 .  Bahamas;     Hamilton.     Bermuda;     and  United    States.    It    is    the    committee's 

f„A!^lhoHT2c^!5^I?^^^i7T^w'"°'''^*^'  O*^^*'   Canada— all    posts    that   come  view  that  the  furnishings  should  be  pur- 

riTw^      residences  for  all  Ambassadors  within  the  European  area  program.  chased  in  the  United  States  not  only  to 

vr»?^^^'     ^      i-i        «  ^  ^*'^  always  been  disturbed  by  the  give  the  benefit  of  this  business  to  Amer- 

aJ«-^    f.'  JL?  V,  J^^l^ J       Government-  absence  of  adequate  accommodations  for  lean  firms  but  for  the  further  reason  that 

iW^^'J^          residences  for  officers  our  personnel  in  Geneva.    That  city  is  our  oversea  posts  should  serve  as  show- 

J^™^#  ^  consular  posts  and  senior  rapidly  becoming  an  important  center  of  cases  of  the  skills  and  artistry  of  Amer- 

•M     kI      *  ri.  ^^    mlMlons.  inchiding  international  acUvlty  both  for  govern-  lean  craftsmen  and  Industry 

Inrt    ♦tl°    the  Department  of  Defense  ment  and  for  private  business.   PresenUy  This  program  Is  essential  to  the  ef- 

wiftH^ **^-fi"  «  ^^  ^*ase  space  in  four  office  buUdings  at  flclent  operaUon  of  our  Foreign  Serv- 

f„li.»K/    ^!]!^       ,      .*"™^"*'°^"^-  an  annual  rental  of  $100,000.    Plans  in  ice  and  I  urge  the  adopUon  of  this  bUl 

niSs  wS^J^'^^.ol'^'^"?*''*''  ^^5  ""^  ^^  2-y^*'  program  in  this  bill  will  per-  Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 

^S  Zr^L  K!^  t^  ^"""'^  problems  mlt  the  acquisiUon  of  a  site  and  the  con-  minutes  to  the  genUeman  f rcnn  Con- 

Sfj:  K     J?^    *^t'Hi:  s^^ty-  and  long-  strucUon   of   a   building   for   less   than  necticut  [Mr.  MowaoawI. 

?n%SSliSSf  S^'i!!!*-  K.     ♦.          .^  $1,400,000.    We  urgently  need  a  residence  Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  this 

De^rf^nt  nf  *Lt^^   objectives,   the  for  our  representative  in  Geneva.     The  is  what  we  call  a  housekeeping  bill.    In 

SS^I^rTn  ft/^^iH^^*°"'«.«"^T  Conamittee  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  other  words,  when  the  U.S.  O^^rtmiem 

the  ^^VtoeS  oTSff^   ?S?A  *?;.?*  we  have  had  an  offer  from  an  American  has  286  posts  throughout  the  worid.  In- 

er^S^,i^^«troL^  f^',       .^'  ^^':  S*^^"  °^  ^  °^^  chateau  just  outside  of  eluding  embassies  and  other  govemiAen- 

Na^r  JiSSf  SS^nl  ^*^"i"S°  ""**  °^'l^''^-     ™^  property   has   been  ap-  tal   buUdings.   it   Is  obvious^  essential 

of   ?ntiSl?S«^"?.^-  ^^  ^"^*"  ^"^"*  *'  $500,000.    Efforts  are  under-  that.  Uke  any  good  landowner  oTbuUd- 

of    InvestigaUon.    General    Accounting  way  to  secure  additional  private  money  ing  owner,  attention  must  be  given  to 
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the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  these 
buildings,  to  the  leasing  of  adequate 
quarters  and  to  the  construction,  where 
necessary,  of  buildings  adequate  to  house 
our  staffs  and  to  house  the  offices  which 
are  essential  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  Government  That  is  what  this  bill. 
H.R.  5207,  does. 

When    the   gentleman   from   Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRwiNSKi]  spoke,  at  least  by  im- 
plication, he  seemed  to  be  paying  a  trib- 
ute to  the  subcommittee.     I  should  like 
to  imderline  what  he  said  and  to  pay  a 
tribute  particularly  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.    [Mr.  Hays],   for  the   manner   in 
which  these  hearings  were  conducted, 
for  the  tolerance  which  he  exhibited, 
and  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
and  members  of  the  committee  went  into 
the  proposals   that  were  made  by  the 
representatives   of   the   Department   of 
State  when   they  appeared   before  the 
committee.    It  was  this  cooperative  at- 
titude and  this  constructive  method  of 
carrying  on  the  hearings  that  gained  the 
support  of  the  full  committee,  including 
the  fairminded  members  to  whom  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  alluded. 

Also  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again 
the  excellent  relations  that  existed  be- 
tween the  committee  itself  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branch. 
These  representatives  showed  them- 
selves to  be  interested  in  our  recom- 
mendations and  we  were  able  to  discuss 
matters  back  and  forth  in  a  construc- 
tive and  friendly  manner;  suggestions 
were  made  by  us  and  they  took  recom- 
mendations in  various  particulars  made 
by  the  committee,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  past. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  one  point 
in  the  report  to  which  I  should  like  to 
call  attention.  It  appears  on  page  6 
wherein  the  statement  is  made  that : 

The  committee  is  concerned  that  too  many 
of  the  furnlshinga  of  our  buildings  abroad 
are  of  foreign  design  and  manufacture. 


The  recommendation  is  made  at  this 
point  and  the  further  statement  is  in- 
serted to  stress  that  the  Committee  ex- 
pects that  there  will  be  increased  use  of 
American    products    in    our    buildings 
abroad.    The  representatives  of  tha  ex- 
ecutive branch  did  testify  that  these  rec- 
ommendations, which  have  been  made  by 
the  Committee  in  the  past  as  well,  had 
been  taken  to  heart  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
hearings  at  page  149  and  150  there  is  a 
statement  of  the  various  bids  that  have 
been  requested  of  American  firms  to  pro- 
vide    fiuTiishings     for     our    embassies 
abroad.    This  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
taking  any  jingoistic  attitude.    It  is  sim- 
ply a  feeling  that  for  artistic  reasons  and 
reasons  of  propriety  as  well  as  stimula- 
tion of  national  industry,  first  call  should 
be  given  to  American  manufacturers  in 
this  regard. 

So  for  these  reasons,  particularly.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  does  represent,  as  has  been 
said,  a  reduction  of  $4,176,000  below  the 
executive  request,  I  am  happy  to  support 
this  bill  and  I  hope  that  the  Committee 
and  the  House  will  do  the  same. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HatsI.  a  question 
regarding  the  language  on  page  2,  sub- 
paragraph (P) ,  regarding  a  limitaUon  on 
the  facilities  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
in  the  budget  there  are  some  new  broad- 
casting facilities  being  requested,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
the  word  facilities  here  refers  in  any 
way  to  the  construction  of  new  radio 
facilities  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  language  may  be  unfortunate, 
but  it  has  no  reference  whatever  to  radio 
facilities.  It  applies  only  to  buildings  to 
house  the  Information  Agency  personnel 
in  a  list  of  countries  which  is  available  In 
the  hearings.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  BOW.  Did  you  gentlemen  give 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  build- 
ings, for  instance,  in  Liberia,  where  they 
have  to  have  some  housing  for  people, 
and  in  other  places,  might  refer  to  radio 
broadcasting  facilities?  For  Instance, 
there  are  to  be  radios  in  the  Philippines. 
Mr.  HAYS.  They  said  nothing  to  us 
about  that  and  we  have  no  requests  for 
buildings  for  radio  facilities. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  use  of  the  word  facil- 
ities here  refers  to  housing  and  not  to 
the  building  of  radio  transmitters  and 
the  buildings  that  have  to  go  along  with 
them? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  refers  only  to  hous- 
ing or  office  space  or  information  centers. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  radio  broad- 
casting facilities.  It  refers  only  to  hous- 
ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
their  attention  and  their  attendance  in 
the  hearings  on  this  bill.    Both  the  ma- 
jority members  and  the  minority  mem- 
bers were  faithful  in  their  attendance. 
They  asked  a  lot  of  good  questions.    I 
should  like  to  refer  to  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  said.    There  was 
hardly  any  time  that  a  situation  was  al- 
luded to  in  a  specific  country  that  some 
member  of  the  subcommittee  had  not  an 
on-the-site  inspection  and  had  some  on- 
the-site  information.     The  gentle  lady 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton]  was 
very  helpful  in  the  African  end  of  it,  and 
other  members  were  experienced  in  other 
areas   where   they   had   had   committee 
business  and  where  they  had  traveled 
abroad. 

I  do  want  to  close  by  mentioning  the 
fact  that  I  believe  the  entire  subcommit- 
tee is  grateful  to  both  Secretary  Crockett, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Admin- 
istration, and  Mr.  Johnstone,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Foreign  Buildings, 
for  their  very  frank  and  fortlirlght  an- 
swers. I  trust  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  public  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  confidence  in 
these  gentlemen  will  not  hurt  them  down 
in  the  State  Department. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  I  try  to  be  a 
friend  of  the  State  Department  because 
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with  some  it  is  popular  to  use  them  a« 
a  whipping  boy.  The  State  Department 
has  no  constituency.  But  I  try  to  be  fair 
minded  and  friendly  to  them.  But  I  have 
really  gotten  the  impression  sometimes 
that  if  they  have  any  member  on  their 
stair  who  establishes  himself  as  bavins 
rapport  and  the  confidence  of  the  Con 
gress,  they  immediately  do  something  to 
get  rid  of  him.  We  did  find  these  two 
genUemen  to  be  very  forthright  and 
frank  and  the  committee  felt  they  could 
rely  on  their  judgment. 

I  say  again,  I  hope  that  these  expres- 
sions  about  these  gentlemen  by  our  col- 
leagues will  not  react  unfavorably  to 
them  downtown. 

I  hope  we  quickly  conclude  the  reading 
of  the  bill  and  under  the  5-minute  rule 
if  anyone  has  further  questions,  we  will 
be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them.' 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chahman.  not- 
withstanding  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  committee  reported  favorably  upon 
this  measure  and  my  beUef  that  every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  to  curtail 
unnecessary  expenditures  in  this  bill  i 
still  must  rise  in  opposition  to  it  My 
objections  are  threefold. 

First,  although  the  committee  report 
sets  forth  the  fact  that  counterpart 
fluids,  or  foreign  currencies,  are  used 
primarily  for  the  proposed  construction 
there  is  no  assurance  written  into  the 
legislation  that  such  must  be  done,  and 
therefore,  our  presently  poor  financial' 
condition  could  be  further  aggravated  by 
unwarranted  expenditures  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  If  we  are 
to  spend  additional  millions  of  dollars 
for  construction  of  governmental  facili- 
ties, I  feel  that  such  should  be  done  here 
in  this  Nation  so  as  to  help  relieve  our 
present  unemployment  situation,  rather 
than  m  foreign  countries. 

As  I  have  been  a  strong  advocate  of 
strict  economy  m  all  proposed  new  ex- 
penditures in  all  Government  activities 
here  at  home,  I  should  likewise  object 
to  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  foreign  countries.    Actually,  I  con- 
sider this  more  or  less  another  facet  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  which  I  do  not 
believe  has  produced  the  desired  results. 
Second,  I  object  to  the  passage  of  thia 
Foreign  Service  buildings  bill  because  it 
provides   for   the   construction   of   new 
buildings    in    many    emerging    nations 
throughout  the  world  where  the  govern- 
ment is  at  best  most  unstable  and  the  net 
result  could  very  well  be  that  we  would 
be  constructing  office  buildings  for  some 
renegade  governmental  official  such  as 
Castro   to  confiscate.     I  believe  It  the 
better  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  continue 
to  lease  our  facilities  in  these  foreign 
countries  until  such  time  as  these  na- 
tions indicate  a  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility and  permanence. 

Also,  in  this  cormection.  I  feel  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible— 
because  of  the  instability  of  these 
emerging  nations — for  us  to  accurately 
anticipate  the  size  of  diplomatic  staff 
necessary  in  these  various  coimtries. 
Accordingly,  how  could  we  possibly  know 
the  requirements  for  housing  and  busi- 
ness purposes? 

My  third  objection  to  this  particiUar 
measure  arises  from  the  report  of  the 
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rortign  Affairs  Subconmiittee  in  which 
it  appears  that  primary  consideration 
for  the  use  of  these  office  buildings  and 
Uving  quarters  will  be  given  to  the  State 
Depiurtment.  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Ajxl  Aid  for  International  Development 
with  only  secondary  consideration  given 
to  such  important  agencies  as  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission,  and  similar 
agencies.  If  such  new  office  buildings 
and  living  quarters  are  to  be  constructed 
in  the  amount  of  $26,324,000,  I  believe 
an  of  our  foreign  activities  shoiild  be 
ftren  priority  according  to  need  rather 
than  special  preference  given  to  some 
particular  agencies  whose  effectiveness  I 
seriously  question. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
register  my  strong  opposition  to  the  pas- 
nge  of  this  particular  measure  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  consider  long  and  hard 
our  financial  condition  as  well  as  the 
necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  these 
millions  of  dollars  overseas. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  aec- 
VoD  4  of  the  Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  Act, 
1936,  u  amended  (22  U.S.C.  206),  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  rubeectlon : 

"(d)  In  addition  to  amounts  authco-lxed 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
tbtre  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  State — 

"(1)  for  acquisition,  by  pxirchase  or  con- 
•tniction  (including  acquisition  of  lease- 
holds) of  sites  and  buildings  in  foreign  coim- 
tries under  this  Act,  and  for  major  altera- 
tions of  buildings  acquired  under  this  Act. 
the  following  rums — 

"(A)  for  use  in  Africa,  not  to  exceed  •?.- 
140,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $3,270,000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1064; 

"(B)  for  use  in  the  American  Republics, 
not  to  exceed  $5,360,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $4,030,000  may  be  appropriated  tor 
the  fiscal  year  1004; 

"(C)  for  use  In  Europe,  not  to  exceed 
•6,839,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $1320.000 
may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1964; 

"(D)  for  use  In  the  Par  East,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,360,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
aoo.OOO  may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964; 

"(E)  for  use  in  the  Near  East,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $2,710,000,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $2,- 
100.000  may  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964; 

"(F)  for  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  not  to  exceed  $1,126,- 
000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $720,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and 

"(O)  for  faclUUes  for  agricultural  and  de- 
fense attach^  housing,  not  to  exceed  $800,000. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $400,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1064; 

"(2)  for  use  to  carry  out  the  other  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $23,500,000. 
of  which  not  to  exceed  $11,600,000  may  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shaU  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended. To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
expenditures  under  this  Act  shaU  be  made 
out  of  foreign  currencies  owned  by  or  owed 
to  the  United  States." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  chairman,  xinder 
paragraph  (G),  why  is  It  necessary  to 
single  out  housing  for  the  agricultural 
attach^  and  the  defense  attaches  in  the 
amoimt  of  $800,000.  How  about  the 
other  attaches,  such  as  labor,  and  so 
forth  ?  Why  do  we  have  to  single  out  the 
agricultural  attach^  and  the  defense 
attach6  in  this  case? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  the  gentleman  is  that  it  is  up  to  the 
State  Department  to  provide  housing 
for  these  people  and  these  are  the  ones 
they  asked  housing  for.  We  did  not 
allow  every  request,  but  they  did  ask 
for  housing  for  the  agricultural  attaches 
and  the  defense  attaches. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  response  to  that  question 
for  many  times  in  the  past  the  agricul- 
tural attach^  at  these  foreign  posts  has 
been  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  at  this  particular  juncture,  they 
are  being  recognized  for  housing  at  least. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  these  two  categories, 
these  people,  come  from  these  particular 
Government  departments  whereas  your 
labor  attach^,  for  example,  is  actually 
from  the  State  Department  and  is  usu- 
ally a  Foreign  Service  officer  and  is 
taken  care  of  in  that  category.  Whereas, 
of  course,  as  you  know,  the  defense 
attach^  is  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  agricultural  attach^  is 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State  De- 
partment toprocure  housing  for  them. 

Mr.  MICHEL.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926  (22  U.S.C.  293),  is 
repealed. 

(b)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  (22 
U.8.C.  292)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strilcmg  out  ",  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  conunlssion  hereinafter  es- 
tablished,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
commission  may  best  protect  the  mterests 
of  the  United  States,"; 

(8)  by  striking  out ",  to  the  extent  deemed 
advisable  by  the  commission,";  and 

(4)  by  strilOng  out  ",  which  buildings 
ShaU  be  appropriately  designated  by  the 
commission,  and  the  space  m  which  shall  be 
aUotted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  under  the 
direction  of  the  commission"  and  inserting 
a  period  and  the  following:  "The  space  to 
such  buildings  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State". 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (22  UJ3.C.  294) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  conunlssion,"  and  "to  the 
judgment  of  the  commission,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtog: 
"and  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  (31 
U.S.C.  629)". 

(d)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  295) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  commission,". 

(e)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  300) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Commis- 
sion,"; and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  as  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission  may  best  serve  the  Oov- 
•rnment's  Interest". 


(t)  Section  1(e)  of  Itoorganlzatlon  Plan 
Numbered  II  of  May  9.  1039  (63  Stat.  1482). 
Is  repealed. 

(g)  All  references  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Commission,  originally  astabllahed 
by  the  Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  Act,  1926. 
in  aU  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

May  I  say  if  anyone  is  interested,  the 
reason  for  these  last  amendments  is  that 
all  of  the  functions  of  this  Commission 
were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  1939  and  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  The  Commisison  has  never 
met  since  then.  I,  for  one,  happen  to 
be  a  great  believer  that  there  are  too 
many  laws  now,  and  when  we  have  dead- 
wood  we  should  take  it  out.  We  have 
repealed  this,  believing  it  to  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  facts  as  they  exist 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  O'Neill.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  5207)  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  312.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  quesUon  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio*' 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OP  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  can  give  us  some  Information  as  to 
the  program  for  the  balance  of  this  week 
and  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
genUeman  will  yield,  thla  completes  the 
legislative  schedule  for  the  week,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  business  that  will  be 
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before  the  House  under  our  general  res- 
erration  of  progrmminflr  additional  busi- 
nees  or  conference  reports  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week.  We  would  like  to  have 
leave  to  wait  until  tomorrow,  however, 
to  finish  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  CMJahoma,  and  I  will  make  the  re- 
quest for  further  Information  on  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  AIiBERT.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


EXTENDING  TIME  WITHIN  WHICH 
CERTAIN  FEDERAL-STATE  AGREE- 
MENTS ON  SOCIAL  SECURIT7  MAY 
BE  MODIFIED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  GsiufAnrl 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoKO.    

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bOl  I  am  Introducing  today  is  similar  to 
one  1  Introduced  last  year  on  the  same 
subject.  This  measure  would  extend 
from  1963  to  1966  the  time  within  which 
certain  Federal-State  agreements  may 
be  modified  to  give  noncovered  State  and 
local  employees  under  the  divided  retire- 
ment system  procedure  an  opportunity 
to  elect  coverage  without  undue  finan- 
cial hardship. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  I  intro- 
duced this  legislation  last  year,  my  State 
of  Rhode  Island  now  has  what  Is  known 
as  a  "divided  retirement  system."  This 
means  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
employees  who  belong  to  the  State  re- 
tirement system  were  enabled  for  social 
security  purposes  to  divide,  by  referen- 
dum, the  retirement  system  into  two 
parts:  Part  a,  those  desiring  coverage: 
part  b,  those  who  indicated  by  a  "no" 
vote  In  1958  their  desire  not  to  be  cov- 
ered by  social  security. 

The  main  obstacle  to  most  State  em- 
ployees in  joining  the  social  security 
system  is  the  prohibitive  cost  of  making 
payments  retroactive  to  1956.  To  cor- 
rect this  problem,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
States  to  have  a  further  period  of  time  in 
which  to  negotiate  new  Federal-State 
agreements  and  that  the  States  be  given 
the  authority  to  determine  the  amounts 
their  employees  would  pay  in  order  to 
receive  retroactive  coverage  under  the 
social  security  system. 

This  bill  Is  Introduced  after  extensive 
consultation  with  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond H.  Hawksley,  General  Treasurer  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  help  and  guidance 
have  been  invaluable.  Since  this  meas- 
in?e  meets  a  very  real  need,  it  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  be  favorably  considered  by 
the  Congress. 


THE  CUBAN  SITUATION 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro 
and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  the  President  requested  that 
the  critics  of  our  Cuban  policy  recom- 
mend constructive  proposals  rather  than 
criticism  of  the  present  situation.  I 
wish  to  present  the  following  proposals 
in  reply  to  that  request. 

Unless  a  more  definite  policy  is  estab- 
lished toward  Cuba,  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  similar  situations  in  other 
Latin  American  countries.  Cuba  has 
become  a  center  of  Communist  subver- 
slwi.  Now  that  the  Communists  have 
established  a  beachhead  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  they  will  use  this  small  is- 
land to  prepare  and  train  personnel  to 
spread  their  insidious  doctrine  through- 
out Latin  America. 

For  that  reason,  I  believe  that  the  fol- 
lowing proposals  certainly  deserve  close 
consideration  if  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at 
the  point  of  regaining  the  initiative 
which  slowly  slipped  away  from  us  after 
our  short-lived  blockade: 

First.  Prohibit  all  ships  that  carry 
cargo  to  Cuban  ports  from  entering 
American  ports.  Also  prohibit  the  own- 
ers and  coimtries  of  such  ships  from 
trading  with  the  United  States.  If  they 
want  to  trade  with  Cuba,  let  them;  but, 
let  them  know  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  trade  with  us. 

Second.  Establish  a  Cuban  govern- 
ment in  exile.  This  could  be  done 
through  a  special  election.  This  is  the 
democratic  process.  This  would  be  the 
most  practical  solution,  rather  than  to 
support  a  half  dozen  or  so  splinter 
groups.  We  should  deal  with  one  recog- 
nized government. 

Third.  Encourage  hemisphere  govern- 
ments to  prohibit  travel  to  Cuba  by 
Latin  Americans  for  indoctrination  and 
training  in  subversion  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 

Fourth.  Maximize  the  Soviet  cost  of 
supporting  the  Cuban  regime  by  a  selec- 
tive boycott  of  those  trading  with  Cuba. 
Fifth.  Maintain  constant  air  and  on- 
the-grovmd  surveillance  of  Cuba. 

Sixth.  Prevent  export  or  use  of  arms 
now  in  Cuba  outside  of  Cuba. 

Seventh.  Continue  to  work  toward 
complete  political  and  economic  Isola- 
tion of  Cuba  by  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 

The  free  world  trade  with  Cuba  has 
declined  from  $1.3  billion  in  1959  to  an 
estimated  $225  million  in  1962.  This 
amounts  to  an  83 -percent  decline.  We 
should  expand  this  battle  through  radio, 
press,  books,  television,  and  films,  as 
well  as  through  greatly  expanded  efforts 
to  make  contact  with  special  groups, 
such  as  labor,  student  bodies,  and  the 
intellectual  and  culttu-al  elite. 

Eighth.  Insist  uix>n  removal  of  all  Rus- 
sian military  personnel  from  Cuba. 
Certainly  10,000  to  12,000  troops  would 
hardly  make  a  difference  to  Castro's 
military  force  which  is  now  second  only 
to  the  United  States  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  unless  these  Russian  troops 
were  to  be  used  to  put  down  an  internal 
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uprising  or  to  man  missllea  which  wb 
are  told  are  no  longer  in  Cub*. 

To  aooompllsh  this  end,  we  must  be 
firm.  If  all  troops  are  not  complete)* 
removed,  and  substantial  evidence  SS 
to  this  effect,  within  a  spedfled  pSS 
of  time,  we  should  reestablish  a  £m 
blockade,  and  be  prepared  for  stnaigS 
action  if  necessary.  "^cr 

We  must  not  let  up  at  aU  on  our  effort 
until  we  have  accomplished  the  goal  of 
returning  Cuba  to  a  free  society  How 
ever,  a  free  Cuba  will  not  mean  a  hemi' 
sphere  free  from  the  threat  of  commul 
nlsm.  Only  by  successfully  overeomins 
the  basic  economic  and  social  probloaas 
of  the  region,  can  we  conquer  the  threat 

LAW  DAY 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  CoemahI  may». 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The   SPEAKER    Is   there   obJecUoi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    GORMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   today 
marks  the  sixth  observance  of  Law  Day 
In  1961.  Congress  designated  May  1  as 
Law  Day.  U.S.A.    The  theme  this  year  Is 
"Law— Rule  of  Right  not  Might" 

There  are  three  objectives  of  Law  Day: 
Krst,  to  make  more  meaningful  to 
Americans  their  heritage  of  Individual 
freedom  under  law;  second,  to  foster  in- 
creased respect  for  law  and  the  courts 
which  protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens; 
and,  third,  to  emphasize  the  rule  of  law 
in  our  system,  as  contrasted  with  the 
rule  of  force  and  fear  under  commu- 
nism. 

While  we  are  honoring  the  rule  of  law, 
and  the  role  that  it  plays  in  our  society,' 
the  Communists  are  parading  their 
military  might  throughout  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  satellite  states.  This 
indeed  Is  one  of  the  essential  differences 
between  these  systems.  We  rely  on  rea- 
soned adjudication  to  settle  our  disputes. 
We  jealously  guard  Individual  liberties. 
Their  government  crushes  any  dissent 
by  force.  Mtoorlties  have  no  rights  in 
the  Communist  state. 

The  Constitution  is  the  docvunent 
which  established  the  institutions  of  our  " 
Government  and  created  the  Federal 
system.  This  Constitution  has  been  the 
vehicle  for  combining  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  freedom  of  action  for  indi- 
viduals and  Government  with  a  miniTnnm 
amount  of  friction  between  them.  No 
other  nation  has  achieved  this  fine  bal- 
ance. 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  the  head  of 
the  Judicial  branch,  is  the  arbiter  of  our 
system.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  but 
I  believe  that  it  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  balancing  individual  and  govern- 
mental interests.  In  recent  years,  the 
Court  has  increased  the  effectiveness  of 
the  guarantee  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and 
made  a  living  truth  of  the  inscription  on 
the  Supreme  Court  building,  "Equal  jus- 
tice under  law." 

Our  courts  are  a  imlque  Instrument 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes.     While 
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Qongress  legislates  broad  solutions,  often 
liAsed  on  partisan  politics,  the  coiirts 
permit  particularized  adjustments,  based 
on  reason.  This  is  a  very  important 
upeet  of  our  Government.  We  should 
eberish  it  as  one  of  the  best  assurances 
that  individual  freedom  will  continue  to 
be  protected. 

•Dxlay,  however,  these  foundations  of 
our  Nation  are  under  their  heaviest  at- 
tack  in    recent   years    from   rightwing 
extremists.    Some  would  limit  the  juris- 
diction of   the  courts.     Others  woiild 
impeach  the  Chief  Justice.  These  groups 
have     proposed     three     constitutional 
amendments  which  would  radically  alter 
(be  structure  of  our  Government.    The 
first  would   permit   two-thirds   of   the 
jState  legislatures,  acting  separately,  to 
submit  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
directly  to  the  States.   This  would  elim- 
inate the  national  infiuence  of  Congress 
and  the  National  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  presently  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  amendment  process.     The 
second  would  reverse  the  decision  in 
Baker  against  Carr  and  forbid  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  Intervene  in  the  apportion- 
ing  of   State   legislatures.      The    third 
would  create  a  so-called  Court  of  the 
Union,  composed  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  50  State  Supreme  Courts,  which 
could  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

These  amendments  would  make  pro- 
found changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
judiciary,  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  the 
stability  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments  would 
destroy  our  present  Federal  Union.  They 
would  dissipate  our  national  strength  by 
fragmenting  our  society.  The  United 
states  that  we  have  fought  so  hard  to 
protect  from  external  enemies  would 
perish  at  the  hands  of  those  who  sub- 
verted it  from  within. 

The  dangerous  and  divisive  effect  of 
these  attacks  on  the  Court  and  our  Fed- 
eral system  should  be  countered  by  those 
most  competent  to  do  it,  the  members 
of  the  bench  and  bar.  Our  most  prom- 
inent legal  scholars  have  recently 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  duty  of  lawyers 
to  promote  understanding  and  voluntary 
public  acceptance  of  the  decisions  of  the 
courts.  Due  to  their  training  and  back- 
ground, lawyers  have  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  on  which  our  society  is 
based  and  to  advance  the  highest  ideals 
of  our  society. 

On  this  Law  Day,  let  all  lawyers  dedi- 
cate themselves  to  this  goal.  Let  us  all 
pledge  to  take  an  active  role  in  the  fight 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  our  legal  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  more  noble  or  worth- 
while undertaking  for  our  profession. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  BUILDING 
ACT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pool]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  bill,  for  it  calls  for  spend- 
ing which  has  no  urgency  and  whose 
chief  benefits  would  be  the  Increased 
physical  comfort  of  those  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  must  borrow  money 
with  which  to  pay  Its  debts.  In  this  sit- 
uation, it  is  as  immature  for  the  United 
States  to  order  a  glamorous  new  embassy 
in  Paris  as  it  is  for  a  girl  without  a  bank 
balance  to  charge  a  new  hat.  Both  can 
wait  until  there  is  enough  money  for  a 
splurge. 

I  find  myself  thinking  of  the  projects 
which  do  have  urgency,  which  we  must 
have  here  at  home  not  merely  for  the 
comfort  but  for  the  livelihood  of  our 
heavily  taxed  people.  And  I  think  of 
the  necessary  costs  for  programs  which 
will  capture  and  hold  our  natural  re- 
sources for  the  day  when  water  and  for- 
est land  are  luxiu-ies. 

Surely  we  must  establish  a  chronology 
for  our  spending.  Somehow,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  a  Government,  we  must  re- 
gain the  thinking  which  made  it  a  vir- 
tue, not  a  shame,  to  say,  "We  cannot 
afford  that  now." 


MEETING    STREET    SCHOOL    CHIL- 
DRENS  REHABILITATION  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pocartt]  is  recog- 
nized for   15  minutes. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  by  the  Meeting  Street 
School  Children's  RehabiliUtlon  Center 
in  my  home  city  of  Providence. 

Over  the  years.  Rhode  Island  has  made 
a  number  of  unique  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  education  for  the  handicapped 
child.  Rhode  Island  started  the  first 
day  school  programs  for  mentally  handi- 
capped children  in  1896  and  established 
the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley  Hospital 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children  in 
1931.  to  cite  just  two  examples. 

In  1946.  reacting  to  the  loss  of  resi- 
dential treatment  for  children  with 
cerebral  palsy — due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  previous  spon- 
sor— the  Rhode  Island  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children  and  Adults  started  the 
Meeting  Street  School  for  physically 
handicapped  children. 

Initially,  its  activities  were  limited  to 
helping  the  child  afflicted  with  cerebral 
palsy.  Today  the  school  is  a  diagnostic 
and  treatment  day  center  for  any  child 
who  needs  to  learn  to  walk,  to  talk,  to  use 
his  hands.  It  stands  ready  to  help  vic- 
tims of  cerebral  dysfunction,  neuro- 
muscular disorders,  learning  difficulties, 
cleft  palate,  congenital  anomaly  or  am- 
putation, hearing  loss,  speech  defects, 
quadrl-  or  hemiplegia,  aphasia,  cerebral 
palsy,  pos^aralysis,  or  musculsu-  dystro- 
phy who  will  benefit  from  coordinated 
therapeutic  treatment. 

In  addition,  parents  and  families, 
caught  up  in  a  situation  almost  as  emo- 
tionally acute  as  that  besetting  their 
children,  are  given  Instructions  that  will 
enable   them    to   adjust   to   the   handi- 


ciMPped.  For.  while  medical  science  con- 
tinues to  bring  its  utmost  force  to  bear 
upon  these  afflictions  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  them  in  future  generations,  the 
problem  of  caring  for  today's  victims, 
who  need  training  for  useful  living,  re- 
mains with  us. 

The  enthusiasm  and  ingenuity  with 
which  this  voluntary  organlzaUon  offers 
substantial  aid  to  a  sizable  group  of 
handicapped  children  marks  It  as  one 
of  the  most  invigorating  forces  on  the 
New  England  medical  scene.  While 
shielding  the  physically  handicapped 
child  from  the  day-to-day  competition 
of  the  outside  world,  it  helps  to  prepare 
him  for  eventual  entry  into  that  world. 
With  no  lack  of  attention  to  its  appoint- 
ed chores,  it  has  managed  a  benign  in- 
filtration into  the  community  at  large 
that  has  produced  an  increasingly  en- 
lightened approach  to  this  entire  prob- 
lem. 

By  its  very  nature,  rehabilitation  must 
lean  heavily  upon  the  community  in 
which  it  is  effected.  Its  usefulness  is 
governed  by  the  avaUability  of  recourse 
to  professional  and  other  community  re- 
sources. It  invokes  numerous  disciplines 
and  specialties  and  its  ultimate  success 
depends  upon  the  interrelationship  of 
many  factors  in  our  social  and  economic 
life  for  acceptance  of  its  byproduct — 
and  completion  of  the  rehabilitation 
cycle. 

The  city  of  Providence  has  accepted 
and  responded  wholeheartedly  to  this 
school  whose  services  remain  largely 
unduplicated  in  the  surrounding  area. 
The  city  has  displayed  great  empathy 
for  the  project,  providing  material  sup- 
port and  integrating  the  Meeting  Street 
School  Into  its  overall  plan  of  services 
for  the  disabled.  But,  most  of  all,  it  has 
demonstrated  a  true  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  absorbing  the  crippled  and  dis- 
abled into  the  full  life  of  the  community. 

Pew  organizations  in  the  health  and 
welfare  field  can  match  the  caliber  of 
the  Meeting  Street  School's  board  of  di- 
rectors. Typical  of  the  citizenship  that 
guides  its  course  are  Dr.  Eric  Denhoff, 
medical  director,  and  Mrs.  John  Lang- 
don.  executive  director. 

Mr.  Denhoff  is  president-elect  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Cerebral  Palsy. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Professional 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults 
and  is  known  throughout  the  medical 
world  as  the  author  of  "Cerebral  Palsy  - 
and  Associated  Disorders." 

The  work  of  Mrs.  Langdon  was  best  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  John  Pairell  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society  a  year  or  so  ago 
when  he  wi-ote  that  "she  brought  to  this 
project  a  leadership  and  enthusiasm 
that  has  marked  the  past  decade  as  one 
of  the  brightest  chapters  in  the  State's 
history  of  voluntary  efforts  in  behalf  of 
crippled  children." 

Under  the  djmamic  leadership  of  these 
two.  school  functions  have  been  ex- 
panded to  accommodate  ever  increasing 
numbers  of  handicapped  children,  even 
as  the  effectiveness  of  services  currently 
offered  have  been  improved.  In  addi- 
tion, new  services  have  been  developed 
that  reflect  a  realistic  evaluation  of 
community  needs. 
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In  1963  this  rehabllltaUon  center 
belped  some  540  children  with  various 
physical  disabilities  in  rarious  ways. 
This  year.  It  antidpstes  helping  more 
than  600  children — and  their  parents. 

Followlnff  the  Biblical  injunction,  the 
other  worldng  members  of  the  Meeting 
street  School  team  also  "suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto"  them.  Com- 
peUed  beyond  self-consideration,  dedi- 
cated to  the  rescue  of  handicapped 
clilldren  from  the  drossheaps  of  society, 
they  perform  their  humanitarian  tasks 
In  a  manner  that  merits  our  attention 
and  richly  deserves  the  tributes  I  offer 
them  here  today. 


POLITICAL  STATUS  OP 
PUERTO  RICO 

air.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
four  Members  of  the  House  introduced 
identical  bills  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement  in  a  demo- 
cratic manner  of  the  political  status  of 
Puerto  Rico.    I  have  read  these  bills  and 
I  am  at  a  complete  loss^  understand 
why  they  were  introducedT  They  are  not 
In  accordance  with  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  following 
the  war  with  Spain.    They  are  not  in 
accordance  with  all  of  the  acts  which 
Congress  has  passed  for  many  years  af- 
fecting Puerto  Rico.     They  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  Legislature,  which  is  as 
follows: 

Joint  Rcsoltttion  To  Pbofosk  to  th«  Con- 
c"M  ow  TH«  United  Statm  o»  Ajcxkica 

TBM   PXOCKDTTSE    FOB    ESTABLISHINa    TH«   UL- 

TEEioa   Final    Political    Status    of    th« 
Pkjpli  of  Puirto  Rico 

Whereas  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  favor 
the  determination  of  the  final  political  statxia 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  such  manner  that  no  doubt 
may  remain  about  the  noncolonlal  nature 
of  such  statvis;  and 

Whereaa  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  con- 
sequenUy  favor,  in  different  proportions, 
three  forms  of  poUtlcal  status  for  Puerto 
Rico:  Commonwealth  status,  based  on  com- 
mon citizenship  and  developed  to  the  maxi- 
mimi  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  supporters 
of  such  status  in  Puerto  Rico;  federated 
statehood,  under  condlUona  equal  to  thoM 
of  the  federated  States  that  already  com- 
pose the  American  Union:  independence  as 
this  status  exists  in  the  Latin  Republic  of 
America;  and 

Whereas  those  who  favor  commonwealth 
sUtus  and  the  supporters  of  federated  state- 
hood are  against  the  separation  of  Puerto 
Rico  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of 
the  proponents  of  independence  favor  that 
such  status  b«  achieved  in  friendship  with 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  those  who  support  commonwealth 
status  conceive  its  maximum  development. 


In  permanent  union  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  under  the  foUowlng  principles: 

1.  The  recogniUon  and  reassertlon  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
so  that  no  doubt  may  remain  of  their  ca- 
pacity to  enter  into  a  compact  imder  con- 
ditions of  juridical  equality; 

2.  The  assurance  of  the  permanence  and 
IrrevocabUlty  of  the  union  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rloo  on  the  ba«la 
of  common  citizenship,  c(»nmon  defense, 
common  currency,  free  market,  common 
loyalty  to  the  values  of  democracy,  and  of 
such  other  conditions  as  may  be  considered, 
in  the  compact,  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
United  States  and    Puerto  Rico; 

3.  The  specific  definition  of  the  powers  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  Puerto 
Rico,  which  shall  exclusively  be  those  essen- 
tial to  the  union; 

4.  AU  other  powers  shall  be  exercised  t>y 
the  constitutional  organisms  of  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico; 

6.  ParticlpaUon  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rloo  in  the  powers  exercised,  under  the  com- 
pact, by  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes.  in  matters  affecUng  Puerto  Rico,  in 
a  measure  proportional  to  the  scope  of  such 
powers.  This  may  Include,  among  other 
ways  of  implementing  such  participation,  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States; 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  formula  iinder  which 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  will  contribute  to 
defray  the  general  expenses  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment.  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the 
stabUity  and  economic  growth  ol  Puerto 
Rico;  and 

Whereas  those  who  favor  federated  state- 
hood conceive  it  as  the  only  desirable  form 
of  permanent  union  with  the  United  States. 
in  the  way  enjoyed  by  the  60  SUtee  of  the 
Union:  and 

Whereas  those  who  favor  independence 
conceive  it  in  the  form  already  known  in 
other  countries  of  the  Americas;  and 

Whereas  such  tiiree  forms  of  political 
status  are  and  should  be  based  on  the 
sovereign  capacity  of  the  pe<^le  of  Puerto 
Rico,  whether  it  be  for  Joining  the  Union 
as  a  federated  State,  for  becoming  in- 
dependent, or  for  developing  Commonwealth 
status,  in  permanent  xinion  with  the  United 
States,  as  requested  by  its  supporters  and 
as  the  Congress  may  agree,  along  the  lines 
of  the  fourth  whereas  of  this  resolution: 

Whereas  it  is  hereby  clearly  ex^M^ssed 
that  nothing  In  thU  resolution  shaU  be 
interpreted  as  an  endorsement  by  supporter* 
of  Commonwealth  statxis  of  either  federated 
statehood  or  independence;  or  as  an  endorse- 
ment by  supporters  of  federated  statehood 
of  either  Commonwealth  status  or  inde- 
pendence; or  as  an  endorsement  by  sup- 
porters of  independence  of  either  Common- 
wealth status  or  federated  statehood:  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Puerto  Rico,  That — 

Section  1.  To  propose  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  the  prompt  settlement,  in 
a  democratic  manner,  of  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico,  applying  the  principles  here 
expressed  in  accordance  with  the  whereases 
of  this  resolution. 

Sic.  2.  The  Congress  once  baring  ex- 
pressed the  form  which  it  is  willing  to  agree 
that  Commonwealth  status  may  take  in  con- 
sonance with  the  principles  contained  In  the 
fourth  whereas  of  this  resolution,  the  three 
status  formulas  here  specified  be  submitted 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo,  on 
the  basis  of  such  expression  by  Congress  and 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Puerto  Rloo. 
so  that  the  winning  formula  remain  estab- 
lished or  be  established  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people. 

Sec.  3.  A  copy  of  this  resolution,  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  be  transmitted  to  the  Presl- 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  the  Prcsid..* 
of  Uie  senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  thTSoS 
of  RepresenUUves  of  the  United  States  ^ 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto' »w 
in  the  United  States.  ^^  "*** 

Bmc.  4.  This  resolution  ahaU  take  effert 
ImmedUtely  upon  Iti  approral  and  ihali  coT 
tlnue  in  effect  until  tta  purpoMs  are  achi«^ 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  at  secUoTi 
hereof.  * 


Nor  are  they  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  the  White  House  affectina 
Puerto  Rico  as  they  appeared  In  the  Pw! 
eral  Register  on  July  25,  1961  That 
Presidential  document  follows: 

PXISIDINTIAL       DoctrmENTs — Tttlb       3— Tst 
^**aB>mHT — MucoaANouM  of  Jult  25  imi 

CONCTRtrtMO         THB         ComCONWEALTR        <,» 

PuK«To      Rico — UwMouAKmnt      worn     rnm 
Heads  of  the  Ex^ctrmra  OcFAancsNTa  am 

ACKNCIKS 

The  Whttx  House. 
Washington.  July  25.  1991 
Because  of  the  Importance  and  slgniflcaacs 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  Latin  America  and  other  natlona 
it  is  essential  that  the  executive  depm. 
menta  and  agencies  be  completely  aware  of 
the  unique  position  of  the  Commonwealtk. 
and  that  policies.  acUons,  reports  on  legisU. 
Uon  and  other  actlvlUee  affecting  the  Com- 
monwealth should  be  consistent  with  the 
structure  and  basic  principles  of  the  Oom- 
monwealth. 

On  July  25.  1952,  the  Oovemor  ol  Puwte 
Rico  proclaimed  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo  under  its 
constitution.  ThU  proclamation  was  ths 
culmination  of  a  series  of  legislative  and 
electoral  steps  which  began  with  the  pasaan 
of  Public  Law  800,  Slat  Congress,  84  sut 
319  (1960).  Public  Law  600  made  provision 
for  the  organization  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
emment  by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo.  la 
a  referendum  held  on  June  4  1051  the 
propotols  of  this  law  received'  the  'owr- 
whehnlng  approval  of  the  people  of  Puerte 
Rico. 

Following  approval,  a  Puerto  Rlcan  consU- 
tutional  oonvenUon  drafted  a  constitution, 
which  was  approved  by  a  referendum  held 
on  March  3.  1952.  The  Congress  in  turn 
approved  this  constitution— PubUc  Law  447 
82d  Congress,  66  SUt.  827  ( 1962) . 

The  Commonwealth  structure,  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  United  States  which  is  la 
the  nature  oT  a  compact,  provide  for  self- 
government  In  respect  of  internal  affairs  and 
administration,  subject  only  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Federal  Relations  Act  and  the 
acts  of  Congrees  authorizing  and  approvlnt 
the  constitution. 

On  November  27.  1963,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nati(»a  recognized 
that  the  people  of  the  Cocnmon wealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  exercising  effectively  the  right 
of  self-determination  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic way.  had  achieved  a  new  constitu- 
tional status  and  that,  in  view  of  this  new 
status,  it  was  appropriate  that  the  United 
States  should  cease  the  transmission  of  In- 
formauon  with  regard  to  Puerto  Rloo  under 
Article  73(e)  of  the  Charter.  UJ*.  General 
Assembly  Resolution  748  (VIII)   (1953). 

All  departments,  agencies,  and  officials  at 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  faithfully  and  carefiUly  observe  and 
respect  this  arrangement  in  relation  to  all 
matters  affecting  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  If  any  matters  arise  involving 
the  fundamentals  of  this  arrangement,  they 
should  be  referred  to  the  OOke  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  legislative  steps  which  have  led  to  the 
achievement  by  Puerto  Rico  of  CXanmon- 
wealth  status  have  made  Inapplicable  the 
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TYPHOON  DAMAOE  TO  OUAU  AND 
SAIPAN 

Ifr.  O^BRXBIf  of  New  York.  lAr. 
flncalrr  I  ask  nnanhnaoi  consent  to 
(jtend  my  remarks  at  tbto  pelni  in  ttaa 
gscou  and  to  include  extraneous 
BsUer.  

Xlm  BPEMXWR.  Is  ttiera  obJactlaB 
to  the  request  at  tha  gentleman  from 
ftm  York? 

lltfn  was  no  otiJecUon. 

11^.  O'BRnaX  of  New  Toik.  Mr. 
speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  call  attention  of 
oar  colleagues  to  a  news  item  concerning 
Qotm  and  Saipan  in  tba  Mariana 
jilaiids  locatad  in  the  Western  Pacific. 
•niese  islands  have  been  buffeted  by 
lyphoon  Olive  during  the  past  36  houcs. 

Damages  of  serious  proportions  have 
been  inflicted  t^  the  storm  according  to 
rsdlo  dispatches  received  this  morning. 
Miiiilii  III  win  recall  that  last  November 
Typboon  Karen  ftruck  Guam.  The 
tfioid  was  Just  getting  back  on  Us  feet 
wlien  the  second  typboon  struck  yester- 

dsr. 

Tbe  radiograms  from  Gkifvemor  Ouer- 
lero  of  Guam  and  Deputy  High  COmmls- 
riooer  Benltes  are  as  fbBows: 

Ana  29.  i»6a. 
Br^— "  P.  TamufO, 

Otnctof  of  Tei  i  Uwrles,  Ovportmcnt'  of 
Wmahinfton,  D.C.: 
Qt  iSaiBa—  of 
IS  la  tanpenuva  w 
tbat  tlM  PnUdenS  daslara  Ouass  a 
disaster  axaa.  lalaad  bulTstad.  by 
vtada  of  major  intensity,  heavy  ralna  over  41 
hoars.  Praetteally  an  repairs  from  Tfpboaa 
Karen  wiped  out.  Over  90  pereent  tempo- 
nry  hooilag  unlta  gsetooyed 
immttmauMDaot 
MswtwMs.  MaJoelty  tiiliyiiniis  cue.  A»- 
tldpsts  breakdown  water  systeoa  as  enass 
|iDcy  power  units  break  down.  Bestoratloa 
of  psfwvr  could  take  2  w«ek>.  Most  patients 
Otiam  Uemorial  moved  to  Navy  hospital  now 
operating  on  snitgsncy  gensrsSor.  Sams 
•pplles  to  radio  saatlon.  Attsaq;>ting  to  or- 
lanlaa  mass  feeding  plan  for  Utarally  thou- 
■aads  in  scbooU.  churches,  othsr  shaltara. 
laltlal  survey  Indloatas  damage  to  public  fa- 
cumea  over  $2  million.  Figure  Inchirtes 
roeda,  bridges,  utiUtles,  staff  booalng.  Local 
etasptar  Red  Cross  asks  you  notUy  national 
hsadquartsra  of  eerlouaneee  o<  ettuatlnn.  Vo 
farUitles,  Few  injuries.  But  expect  eoae 
(Ugree  of  general  demoralisation  of  local  rasl- 
deots  who  hara  been  sobjeeted  to  Just  too 
much  suffering  In  recant  mont&s. 

Mamm.  auaaasso, 
Oovemor  o/  Ouum. 

Anax,  SO.  198S. 
Ur.  RicHASB  TarraNO. 
tnUrlar  ZPrpmrtmemt  of  TtrrttoHu, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Typboon  OlivB  eaweaC  tramernOwia  damaf* 
onSalpan.  TBaabte-to  wautt  »o9a  Or  Tltdan. 
Typboon  passed'  09^  botfi  aa  w«B  a 
It  la  ixnpefatrfv  flor  tai  that  «bs 
declare  a  mnjar  dtaastar  ansa  \n  tXiel 
Typhoon  eye  mora  than  an  boar  over  Salpaa. 

ciz- 


GOBGAS  lOACORIAL  LABORATORY 
IN    PANAMA 

Mr.  SSLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  poini  in  tbc  Raooas  and 
to  Include  extranaoaM  aoatter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJeetloB 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  trom 
Alabama? 

Ttaare  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  SEUSBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, AprQ  2T,  an  extenatoa  to  thm 
Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory  in  the  Re- 
pablle  of  Panama  was  dedicated. 

This  extension  was  made  poaslble  by 
an  i<>pfopriatlon  of   the   Congress  of 

$5eo.oo«. 

Thm  lAborafeory — a  part  of  the  Gocgas 
Meraerlal  Instltate  of  Tropical  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  establlflftied  by  an  aet  of 
Congress  in  1939.  was  named  for  Ala- 
bama's Gen.  William  Crawford  Gorgaa. 

It  was  my  pttvttege  to  mtdte  the  prinr 
clpal  aMreas  at  tt»  dedication  eeremonap. 
The  addresB  firitowa: 
RsMABKS  or  CoMasssMAjr  Abmxstsab  Siunar, 

DaaiCATioM    Camcoirtss.   Anux.   27.   1983, 

Pakam*  Crrr,  Pawaiu 

It  U  indeed  an  honor  to  be  here  today  to 
ti*e  part  In  tba  dedication  of  this  Importaat 
new  atmcture  a  akmcturs  that  spmbnUsae 
the  eoawnnn  huaaaaltarlan  pes  Is  of  Iks  peo* 
pie  of  Panama  and  oC  the  United  States. 

We  eae  dedleatlag  aaoca  tbaa  a 
howvvsr.    This  Instlttitlon  lapasss 
Ing  lass  thaa  a  Joint  hwnaaltarlaa  vaal 
oaa  Im  wbiato  Panama  and  tba  United 
can  abaie  great  prkls. 

▲Itbough  tassa  sse  troublsrt  taa&sa  tar  our 
hsmtsphars  and  for  tas  wodd — aa  tha  aa^ 
manltMian  work  tbat  la  ooodactMl  by  thla 
lastttttttaa— ttM  pupil  tt  Paaaaaa  aad  the 
Uattad  States  era  aa  one. 

As  cliatmiaii  at  the  XaSar-Amc 
B^acommtttee  Of  ttaa  Hsuse  ei 
tlvee.  I  had  a  peal,  alang  with  my 
colleagues.  Senator  Lxanrca  Hxu.  and 

eaactaaeat  oS   laglslsnati   to 

operate  this  giaal  reaeareh  tnakttutka.    Tbte 

is  especially  true  of  the  act  of  lOSO  whkeh 

antborlzad  tka  appcoprlaSian  at  $600fi0»  to 

btsUd  and  aqalp  tba  atmcSure  we 

dedleatlag. 

Ws  aaset  beta  today  not  only  ta 
a  aalldtng,  b«t  to  pay  hoaaage  ta  em 

Is  boras   ky   ttasss   Instttutic 

Oargas  ifaaaorlal  Zastttuta  of 
PiaseatlTs  Utmtlmt.  Ins..  and  the 
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Not  aaly  do  wa  pay 
praetlcaC  eaiaM 
aHthoaawbo^ 
sa  ■nRh  off  thalr  tkne  aMI 
of  the  TadHlMia  and  tba  1 
wa  today 


effectively  and  loyally 

alilliif  itallee  in  trithalff  at  nus  isnrawsa. 

•nut  OorgM  Muuiuilal  Ihstitate  off  Tropieal 
•ad  Pisvaiitt'ye  Medtetaa,  a  naaprsAtlnsCt- 
latluii  ereirted  by  an  aet  of  9m  C<aigfeea  c€ 


the  kthnaiaa  CJaml 
f  rtand  of 

morlal  Laljuistiay  to  ba 
pvbUc  eC 

for  Its 

The   aetlvtt 
J. 
tor  of  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Clark, 
restricted  Its  labsrs  to  tfaa 
dlssaae  aa  It  doee  today.    la 
the  arlgia  off  the  iMtStoSe.  IS  la 
to  noes  taat  Dr.  BaUaarlo 
of  the  BapwbUe  off 
Lafevra.  tepraaentlQ 
Health  Board,  are  be«h  aftaers  of  i 
of  iBoovpesatton 
ware  sttlaaas  off  the  Ulalted 
vlded  hy  Its  byUwa,  the 
had  aa  hooerary  preeMeat. 
tha  Uaned  atatea. 

This  vidoaMe  Uto.  and  ite  erigteal  huUd- 
ings,  were  donatod  to  «ha  InsSltate  as  «ha 
hoaae  of  the  Laboratory  hy  Iha  rmnammaltm 
Ouveiuaaent. 

Z  Shan  not  attempt  m  the  ttma  aHattad  to 
ma  tikis  morning  to  give  a  detatlad  aeeoont ; 
of  the  eplendM  aohtevamcnta  of  tha  paa*  * 
century  In  the  atudy  and  ooocniest  of  many 
of  the  more  deadly  dlaeaaea,  which  BUuugh- 
ottt  an  the  agee  have  plagoad  tha  hnmaa 
race.  Ross,  Iffsnson.  nwtear,  Jenaar,  Uatar, 
and  Read  have  been  among  tboaa  who  have 
successfully  dealt  with  our  human  ills. 

However,  it  remained  for  WlSlam  CTawfdrd  . 
CSorgaa  of  the  iCadlcal  Cbrpa  of  Che  UjB. 
Army  to  plan  and  ezeeote  m  Ooba  the  first 
campaign  to  eradicate  '^tOaw  Jack**  aa  a 
centurles-<dd  plague.  By  almnar  methods  he 
ateo  greatly  reduced  malaria  there.  TSila  was 
during  ttie  jaars  of  TJJS.  oouupathm  of  that 
Island  foUowlng  ths  SpanUh-Amerlcaa.  War. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  Panama,  whata  tha  great 
canal  was  being  constmetad,  and  Chars 
achieved  sutceasfia  results  shnttar  to  thoss 
he  hronght  shoot  m  Caba.  Had  tha  work  of 
oorgas  on  tha  Isthmus  bean  tmsueoaaaftd, 
the  canal  prcAably  would  not  have  bean  , 
bollt.  sanitation  and  tha  sstahBshment  of  ' 
order  were  tndtsparnsable  to  tha  sucosss  of  tha 
engineering  lahora  that  made  poasffiai  that 
historic  undertaking. 

I  have  mentioned  In  general  terms  the 
great  achievements  off  Oocgas  Uk  Cuba  and 
tha  XsthmoB  of  Panama  As  a  fellow  Ala- 
bamlan.  I  feel  it  would  be  appreqjttiate  on 
this  occasion  to  remind  you  oC  a  few  of  tba 
more  Interesting  details  of  tha  life  of  this 
great  phyaldan. 

William  Crawford  Ootgas  waa  bom  Octo- 
ber a.  18M.  in  tha  envlroBS  of  IfobUe.  Ala. 
He  was  ths  sldast  son  of  Joslah  Oorgas  and 
Amelia  Oayla,  rtanghtar  of  aa  aarly  Oovsmor 
of  Alabama  Joslah  Oorgas,  a  graduate  of 
the  lUlltary  Academy  at  Waat  Polat.  waa  of 
Penasgtvanla  birth,  but  he  shosa  Alsbssrts 
aa  his  homa.  Toimg  WlUlaa  Crawford  Oac- 
gsa  spent  hla  eatUar  yaaxa  In  Btehifmrt.  Va., 
wheca  his  father  waa  locatad  aa  chief  cad- 
nancs  oAcer  of  the  Onafsdswits  aaUUary 
foroaa.  HU  fathar'a  Araay  aataear  gieaUy  km- 
nuanoad  tha  youthful  Oacgaa  to  wlah  for  a 
military  oaraar.  After  tha  tfoaa  «f  tha  War 
Between  the  States,  yoauag  OoapMSaouifU  aa 
appointment  to  Waat  Point,  Imt  tailed  to  ob- 
tain IS.  JMs  ambltloa  thsa  turned  to  aaadl- 
ctoa  aad  a  eaieei  ia  tha  Maitlnal  Owpe  e<  tha 
UJLArwKf.  ■awaaae|«aswta%thaVnfvea- 
alty  of  _.__ 
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•  •tudant  In  BeU«viM  Itedl* 
Ttark  CUf  tax  1116.  grad- 

t 
ltfc«  tot  ft  eaiMT  la  tli* 


tbm 


t  yMn  hrttr.   ite  jmn  t  Btitoru*       TIm 


tl>»  ■— mlBatliiii  nq^atrmA  ■nil  Iimbhh  ■ 
b«r  o<  til*  eorpa.    Vor  tlM  nast  10  ym  ha 
Mr«Ml  In  tta*  Anny  liwUeal  Oorpa  dUcfly  In 
Thdm.  Kortfa  XMtote.  mkI  norld*. 

DvrtBC  tiMM  yrnxm.  be  voluntaerad  uut 
was  amt  to  Vort  Bnywn.  n«ar  BrownsTlUe. 
Tta..  wh«r«  Xor  Um  flrat  time  h»  e«nw  to 
frlp*  wltb  ytUam  feTcr— tb*  grMt  enemy  be 
WM  tttterwd  to  know  ao  wtil  and  to  finally 


jvoblaBi 
projaet. 

.        a 

wm  f oUowad  by  a  wnMtjti^ 
'         jMWimrwIa  In  tba  affi 


ttM 


May 


It  vaa  at  BrowncvUle  be  met  a  Mlea  Marie 
Doucbty  ot  OlneinnaU.  Obio,  wbo  was  TlBlt- 
litg  bar  atater.  the  wife  ot  tbe  commanding 
officer  ot  tba  poet.    There  waa  an  epidemic 
of  yvUow  tormr  at  the  fort,  many  were  dying, 
and  panle  waa  ererywhere.    lilaa  Doughty 
heoatne  atrlcken.    Dr.  Oorgaa  mlnlatered  to 
her.  and.  when  bar  death  aeemed  Imminent, 
be  waa  aaked  to  attend  her  burial  and  to 
read  the  aoeuatomed  aerrice.    Tbia  he  agreed 
to  do.  but  fate  Intervened.    Tbe  young  wom- 
an began  to  recover,  and  recover  aba  did.    In 
turn,  the  oourageoua  young   physician  was 
atrtekan.  bat  he  too  surrived.    Out  of  tbeee 
dramatie  dreumatancea  a  romanoe  sprang, 
which  ripened  into  marriage.    Having  expe- 
rienced yeUow  fever,  both  were  immune  to 
It.     Tliua.  they  were  eapecially  fitted  to  go 
anywhere  It  nilgbt  strike,  to  Uve  with  It.  to 
fight  it.  and  to  finally  maater  it.     In  later 
years.  Mrs.  Oorgas  remarked:   "It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  Tellow  Jack'  waa  the  best 
man  at  our  wedding;  but  it  would  be  per- 
fectly true  to  say  that,  in  a  sense,  he  was  an 
usher." 

Then  came  the  Spanish-American  War 
with  Oorgaa.  a  Medical  Corps  officer  with  the 
rank  of  major,  in  charge  of  the  yellow  fever 
eamp  at  Slboney  in  fever-ravaged  Cuba. 
Later  in  the  year  18B6,  be  was  back  in  Ha- 
vana and  waa  aoon  made  ita  chief  sanitary 
officer.  Oorgaa  InsUtuted  an  overall  plan  for 
the  removal  or  destruction  in  the  Havana 
area  of  every  receptacle  In  the  entire  region 
which  might  be  the  breeding  site  of  the 
Stegomyla  moequito  and  its  larvae.  Drain- 
age and  fumigation  practices  were  main- 
tained. These  processes  and  strict  quaran- 
tine in  a  few  months  destroyed  the  presence 
of  yellow  fevo-.  and  the  city  became  one  of 
the  healthiest  anywhere  to  be  found.  To  the 
utoit  neeeesary.  similar  sanitary  practicea 
were  followed  elsewhere  on  the  island,  and 
yallow  fever  was  banished  from  the  whole 
of  Cuba. 

Then.  In  1804.  the  united  States  took  up 
the  challenge  to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 
Oorgas  was  appointed  chief  sanitary  officer 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  assumed  bis  duties 
as  such  in  the  early  summer  of  1904.  He 
served  in  this  capacity  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1907  as  a  member  of  the  second 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  in  charge  of 
the  health  and  sanitary  work  on  the  isthmus 
He  acoompllahed  in  Panama  what  he  had 
accomplished  in  Cuba.  The  isthmtis.  which 
had  come  to  be  considered  one  of  the  plague 
spots  of  the  world,  became  a  region  of  health. 
YeUow  fever  was  eradicated  and  malarU 
greatly  reduced.  The  centers  of  population 
on  the  Isthmus  became  aa  healthful  as  cities 
of  the  United  States. 

Thus  Oorgaa  had  again  proved  to  the  world 
that  the  people  of  the  temperate  sones 
oould  live  and  thrive  in  the  troptee  if  proper 
sanitation  were  provided. 

In  the  fall  of  1918.  Colonel  Oorgas  went 
to  South  Africa.  (»  Invitation  of  tbe  TTans- 
vaal  Chamber  of  Mines,  to  Investigate  and 
report  on  the  subject  of  pneumonia  then 
raging  amoag  the  laborers  la  the  gold  and 
dtamnnd  mlnaa  la  tiiat  region.  Be  acoepted 
the  call,  made  the  raqulied  trip  and  studlea. 
and  sttlMBlttod  rariwni— ilalluiin  for  math- 
ode  to  be  employed  based  oo  his  H«n^n»n 


rate 
Bottth  Atn- 

en  the  invitation  of  the  Oovenunent 
of  Rhodeaia.  in  1914.  he  vlalted  Salisbury, 
and  suggested  methods  for  K*««tHT>g  m,. 
larljt.  which  was  ravaging  that  country. 
While  there,  he  learned  1^  cable  that  he  had 
Just  become  Oeneral  Oorgas.  through  bis 
appointment  on  January  16,  1914.  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  as  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the 
U.S.  Army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
er»l.  A  year  later,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
be  becanie  a  major  generaL 

As  StugaoD  Oeneral.  Oorgas  was  called  on 
to  perform  an  unprecedented  task  in  arrang- 
ing the  aasembly  of  a  mighty  army  of  fit 
aoldlers  following  our  Nation's  entry  into 
World  War  I  in  AprU.  1917. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  he  had  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Special  Yellow  Fever  Commis- 
sion of  the  Rockefeller  FoundaUon.  and  had 
vlalted  various  countriee  In  Central  and 
South  America  which  were  potential  or 
actual  yellow  fever  centers.  He  bad  given 
advice  to  local  authorities  on  methods  to  be 
employed  to  eradicate  tbeee  aeuroes  of  peril, 
everywhere  he  received  the  evidences  of  af- 
fection and  esteem.  The  great  mission  of 
his  life  was  to  aid  in  the  ooa4>Iete  exter- 
mination of  tbia  frightful  dlseaae.  He  found 
In  various  places  his  measuree  against  yel- 
low fever  and  malarle  were  being  carried 
out  with  complete  success. 

When  he  retired  his  post  as  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral la  1918  at  the  age  of  65,  he  promptly 
aooepted  the  directorship  of  the  yeUow  fever 
work  of  the  International  HMUth  Board  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  On  May  30, 
1990.  he  sailed  for  West  Africa  to  make  a 
■txxly  of  yeUow  fever  condltlozis  there.  Then 
came  the  stop  in  London,  his  illness  and 
death  on  July  4. 

Hie  death  of  Oeneral  Oorgas  was  mourned 
throughout  the  British  bles.  aa  well  as  the 
united  States,  Panama.  Cuba,  and  in  the 
world  at  large.  At  the  command  of  the 
Brltlah  King  and  by  order  of  the  British 
Oofvemment,  there  was  provided  for  him  a 
funeral  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with 
the  highest  military  honors.  In  the  historic 
sanctuary — which  is  the  last  resting  place 
of  BonM  of  the  greatest  soldiers  and  sailors 
known  to  British  history — Impreeslve  bom- 
age  was  paid  to  one  who  had  walked  humbly, 
but  bad  so  long  sueoesafully  labored  for  his 
fellow  man.  He  died  In  the  faith  In  which 
he  had  ever  lived — that  there  would  be  a 
better  tomorrow,  and  that  all  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  healthy,  fruit- 
ful Uvee. 

His  remains  were  carried  by  ship  back  to 
his  beloved  country,  and  laid  la  the  sacred 
soil  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Oeneral  Oorgas  was  the  recipient  of  an 
ever-Increasing  list  of  accoladea  and  honors, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  was  the  last — be- 
stowed at  his  bedelde  in  a  London  boapital 
hy  King  Oeorge  the  Plfth  hlmaelf— the  in- 
signia of  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most 
Distinguished  Ordw  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
Oeorge.  The  King  had  come  to  the  hospital 
becaxise.  as  he  said.  Oeneral  Oorgas  oould 
not  come  to  the  palace  to  rec^ve  the  honor. 
Today,  the  fame  of  thla  Istboratory  bear- 
ing his  name  Is  known  far  beyond  tbe  bound- 
aries of  this  hemisphere.  Its  wniHnga  were, 
in  large  measure,  used  tot  the  benefit  of  the 
Allied  Forces  m  World  War  n.  especially 
in  the  Sowth  Pacific  areas.  Its  work  Is  col- 
laborative, not  duplicative:  lu  »»»«i«»iBi  tech- 
nlquea  are  of  the  first  ord 


Memorial  Laboratory  Is  unrivaUe  ^ 

the  ftald  ot  Inpioia  awUelna.  ^  ^ 

una  aew  bolldlng  that  we  todav  mrm  ^-- 
eating  is  deetlned  to  ssrvw  its  -  ^^  ■"*" 

tbe  benefit  of  aU  »«"'*^«iii 

We  gratefully   acknowledge  the 

aid  and  cooperaUon  which  the  Oov2b»Z* 
and  the  people  of  Panama  have  alwaZT 
corded  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Lab^lt^ 
This  tostituUon  has  ever  been  aool^" 
denominator  of  frlendahlp  and  good  wSo? 
tween  our  two  countrlea.  *" 

The  conqueet  of  human  disease  and  mbn 
brings  our  countriee  and  our  nto^mZl 
gether — and  so  may  the  Oorgaa  iSbm^ 
Laboratory  continue  to  lymboUae  that  wfcuk 
unltea^  rather  than  separates,  good  bS? 
bors  of  the  Weetem  Hemlq>here.        ^^ 


SBCRETARY   OF  DEFENSE  ROBBrr 
8.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  to  address  tbe  HooZ 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend^ 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extrauMn 
matter.  ^^" 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectte 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tnm 
Texas?  ™ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  inaot- 
ing  an  extremely  important  and  ven 
weU  reasoned  commentuy  by  Jotnii 
Alsop  which  appeared  In  the  Washtu,- 
ton  Post  this  morning. 

This  column  should  be  read  by  even, 
one  wbo  Is  sincerely  Interested  In  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  read  by  everyone  who 
wishes  to  preserve  and  ma<n».f^jn  ^ 
tradlUonal  American  principle  of  cMUaD 
control  over  the  military. 

It  should  be  read  by  everyone  wbo 
appreciates  the  sacrlflclal  serrices  of  t 
dedicated  American  like  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  8.  McNamara  and  who 
applauds  his  determination  to  brli« 
about  effective  and  meaningful  imiiVig- 
tion  In  our  armed  services. 

It  should  be  read  by  everyone  who 
reoognlaea  the  need  for  our  Nation's  get- 
ting the  maximum  value  from  the  de- 
fense dollar. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Poet,  May  1. 

1963] 

Ths  Attack  on  McNamaba 

(By  Joeeph  Aleop) 

This  week.  Senator  Jo«x  McCUoxurt 
special  InveeUgating  committee  will  resoM 
Its  bearings  on  the  TFX  contract.  Ths 
word  is  going  roiind  the  Ci4>ital  that  the 
Senator,  a  determined  man.  means  to  keep 
the  hearings  going  until  July,  and  expeeto 
to  "tiu'n  the  TFZ  contract  around." 

That  means,  in  elTeet.  that  Senator 
McCLBLLAM  hopes  to  force  the  reslgnaUon  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Bobert  McNamara.  For 
the  Secretary  can  hardly  accept  the  revenal 
of  his  decision,  to  award  this  contract  to 
Oeneral  Dynamica  instead  of  the  Boeing  Co. 
without  resigning  because  his  Judgement  hss 
been  reversed. 

The  TTX  controversy  turns  upon  techni- 
calities which  outsiders,  conspicuously  in- 
cluding   Senate    investigating    oommlttest. 


i<i«OT  are  oi  uae  nrss  oracr.  are  by  no  means  wall  qualiflad  to  weigh. 

Panama  is  an  Ideal  site  for  the  looatloiy^  Secretary  McNamara.  who  had  to  fight  haxd 
and  <q>eratlon  of  a  tropical  raaearch  labora^  to  get  even  ooe  brief  hearing  txom  the  oom- 
tory.  Situated  at  a  oentar  of  Intematloaal  mlttee.  baa  had  no  real  ^<>t»t»^^  to  tell  his 
traffic   and   a  crossroada  of  the  world — the     side  of  the  story. 
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affair  •••  vw7  ■«<*  taas  tmporUat.  la  any 
0f0^  than  tha  rights  and  wroaga  of  the 
attack  OB  MeXamara.  for  whleh  the  TWX 
fStlr  is  merely  the  vehicle.  If  this  vehicle 
ti^  not  served,  another  one  would  have 
lieeB  made  to  serve.  That  was  tnevttabte.  la 
flew  of  the  aatore  of  McNamara^  eCort. 
SInee  the  1>efs«ee  Department  was  estab- 

HcHamara  have  been  divisibla  Into  two 
^ttgottm,  Tha  good  Saflretariaa  were  pri- 
BiMlly  interested  la  national  defense.  1^ 
tbMS.  ths  contemporary  msmbers  of  the 
Joint  Chtefk  of  Staff  Invariably  behaved  with 
extraordinary  arrogance. 

nie  bed  Secretaries  were  primarily  m- 
IWlsd  la  budgetary  economlea.  To  theaa. 
the  Joint  Ohlefts  invartahly  btfiaved  with 
riiMBslHB  servUtty.  Whan  the  pie  was  Mg, 
la  sbert«  the  uniformed  Chiefs  of  tbe  araaad 
tirvlees  eotaplalnad  because  there  was  not 
Biare  pie;  and  when  the  pie  was  limited,  they 
lowed  to  the  grotmd  to  get  the  largest  shoe. 

ThlB  curlotu  rhythm  was  only  once  tnter- 
ropted.  In  the  early  rammer  of  1048.  after 
tiM  Czechoslovak  eoup  4'etat,  the  Joint 
Cblefs  confronted  Jamsa  V.  Porreatal  with 
eamblned  requests  for  a  defenae  budget  of 
|M  Mllloa.  Forrestal,  althoogh  intensely 
asfsnse  minded,  rathar  than  budget  iT^*«nttil, 
knew  he  ootild  not  get  so  large  a  siun  la 
(boss  days.  Hence  he  asked  the  Chiefs'  help 
to  making  rata. 

Knowing  Mjiieetal  was  defense  mtnAod. 
tte  Chlett  rafused  to  help.  Marestal  then 
MTked  ataaosa  frcm  dawn  until  lala  at  alght, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  through  alt 
tbst  sxunmer  and  autumn.  "^^♦'^  hla  own 
Hue-by-line  cuU  to  reduoa  the  defense 
tadgst  to  tl8  binion.  Tbe  strain  of  that 
onatded  effort  waa  what.  In  fact,  killed  James 


Dssplte  that  warning,  MeNhaiarm  has  set 
at  to  accompllah  mere  than  Forreetal  ever 
iptad.  Bs  M  Jus*  aa  def  eiMe  minded  aa 
and  hla  ftrat  reqxtirement  la 
•  fuUy  adequate  nattrmal  dafenss  program. 
trut  he  has  alao  been  trying  to  reduce  tba 
nnlt  cost  of  national  defense,  which  has 
rken  contlnuany  and  remorseleaBly,  and  not 
hsst  under  the  **  *  ***  i»»«*«*»g  Defenae  Seeiv^ 
-  Laule 


n. 
TV}  obtain  Bkazhnma  del 
•set.  in  twn.  McNamara 
ewn  Judgment.  Juat  as  Forrstal  was  driven 
to  do  in  that  sunuxker  of  despsrate  overwork 
vhlch  cauaed  his  breakdown  and  death, 
ft*  a  Secretary  of  Defense  who  wlshee  to  do 
what  Mclfaraara  Is  trjrlng  to  do.  there  is  no 
•MvnaAlve  to  relying  oa  hla  own  Judgment. 
ThU  le  the  ease  heeauee  the  Army.  Navy, 
tad  Air  Faros  hava  aaver  haaa  able  to  apea 
among  thwiaawlvsa.  not  faatk  on  thsir  owa 
raiss  and  mlaalnaa.  but  alao  and  far  more  tei- 
portantly.  oa  the  basic  strategy  and  tactlea 
of  our  natloaal  defense.  With  three  whoUy 
different  deftaiae  conoepta.  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  tn variably  aak  for  approprtattons  to 
tefend  the  country  In  three  dUfeieut  ways 
■I  oooa. 

Ih  these  dreumstaneee.  if  thai*  is  to  be 
a  nailed  ainrtagle  aad  taeUeal  deMaae  coa- 
It  haa  to  be  Impoeed  on  tbm  Chiefs  of 
by  the  Deftaae  Seetatary.   la  the  ealst- 
lo  one  else  can  taalat  i^mb  a  unV- 

Tea  U  a 
upon,  oaa  of 


trying  to  etauBfe  aB 

this,  by  improving  a  unified  ewwopj,  ib 
other  wenti.  ha  haa  besa  tvylag  ta  got  the 
Ohited  BUtee  the  beet  weapon  that  money 

reaDy  needed,  aad  at  the  Inrisl  managtoliH 
unit  cost.  That  Is  the  source  of  his  troubiss 
with  ths  Joint  Chiefa.  which  are  the  aoorccs. 
la  tarn,  of  tha  TFX  affair. 


Tha 


POPULATION  FACTORS  IN  THE 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  McINTIBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cuktis]  may  extend 
his  nsnarks  at  this  point  in  tbe  Bscoao 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

•Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  subject 
of  crucial  InqMHrtanec  to  economte  growth 
is  population  increase  and  change.  In- 
ciiidlnff  dian«e  In  the  aec-sez  mix  of 
the  total  pcvolation.  la  my  opinion, 
this  subject  has  great  relevance  to  our 
current  ecotiomSe  gftuatlon  and  shoiild 
be  studied  In  more  detail. 

Although  little  work  has  been  done  tai 
ttils  field  by  the  eoonoaUcs  profeaslaa.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  a  study  prepared 
reeenOy  toy  Fiduciary  f>«i»— i  iqc^  |^ 
private  Investment  advlaory  firm.  Con- 
dusinns  reached  by  this  study  support 
Bfty  owa  bdtef  that  pc^nlatlan  factors 
do  carry  oonslderabte  wetgtai  in  infln- 
eneing  general  eeonooiie  eoadltiona. 

At  the  preeem  tiiae.  the  15  to  S9  age 
group  Is  rxplocWng.  while  the  M  to  44 
group  is  declining.    Since  the  30  to  44 
acea  comprise  tbe  "bicgest  spendiiv  and 
most  produethre  age  group."  its  faUure  to 
grow  has  had  an  Important  impact  upon 
ewnOTntc  growttL''  In  the  latter  part  d 
the  sixties  and  this  early  l»70's.  however, 
this  trend  will  be  remscd,  with  a  reaalt- 
Ing  increase  in  the  A»mnmn^  tor  residen- 
tial eonstractkm  and  durable  *'~«Tfl"ifT 
goods.   Furthermore,  the  nonpeodnetive 
age  groups — 19  and  under  and  C6  and 
over — are  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  population  as  a  whole.    It  is 
projected  that  this  segment  will  account 
for  more  than  half  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  decade, 
placing  the  need  for  maximum  produc- 
tivity upon  the  working  men  and  women. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  of  popula- 
tion factors  is  of  crucial  importance  for 
determlnatian    of    future    government 
policies  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   these   excerpts   from   "Population 
Factors  in  the  Bfconomy"  be  inserted  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  potnt. 
IBJUMMrra  nunc  "FuPULATSoir  FAcroas  nr  thx 
■ooMOM  I ,"  Fasnuns  roa  Fioucuar  Cotrw- 
aaL,  Inc.,  ar  Joww  I 


Ifr-to-as  aga  group  is 
_  *  tkae  is  a  iMMdlo  groap 
M  to  4A  whleh  Is  daellBtac  aM  there  la 
also  evidence  of  a  reaumptlon  of  a  long-term 
decline  in  the  birth  rate,  which  probably  was 
only  interrupted  in  tha  war  and  poctwar 
years.  •  •  • 

TbU  surge  In  the  populatlea  In  the  high 
teene  and  In  the  twenties  tm 
algntarant  tnrsstiannl  aiM  gsnaaa] 
tmpUcatloDs.  PHtleahwIy  m  tha  lower  por- 
tions of  this  age  group,  theaa  yoang  people 
are  not  large  buyers  of  naw  cara^  However. 
as  every  parent  knows,  thay  do  repreeent  a 
very  heavy  pressure  of  demand  for  second- 
hand ears,  finning  prices  in  that  market  and 
thereby  reducing  the  eOOotlve  ooot  of  a  new 

ear  to  tha  older  aad  atore  idBaant  sig is 

of  the  populatlen.  SlaHlarly,  tbaoe  yewng 
people  are  not  algnlfloaat  buyers  of  slagle 
family  homes.  The  hl^  teens  and  low 
twenties,  however,  is  where  the  bulk  of  new 
famfiy  formations  are  to  be  found,  with  a 
resuMng  requirement  for  new  Uvlng  spaee  of 
aoBM  sort,  meetly  aportmaata.  ^ho  preeent 
very  high  rata  of  aetivtty  la  apvtaieat  build- 
ing aa  a  peroeatage  of  idl  reatdentlal  b«ildii« 
U  azplalaahle  largely  by  this  loot.  la  tha 
latter  part  of  the  1960*8  aad  the  early  1070*8 
this  wave  passing  through  the  population 
wm  create  a  heavy  demand  for  individual 
home  eonstnwtioB  unleas.  *f9rnmn  ot  high 
land  prieea  azkd  high  ooaatiueUon  eosta. 
there  la  a  tandeney  towaia  iacraaaad  ganeral 
preference  for  muIUnnM  reeklenfelal  build- 
ing. Such  a  develoiHaant.,  to  a  degree,  la 
probable.  •   •   • 

Probably  the  biggeat  sgfrnillng  and  the 
most  producttve  age  group  la  that  ftx«n  SO 
to  44.  This  segment  of  the  population  Is  ex- 
ported to  decline  by  seaae  9  atfUioa  peoiM 
CtKteg  tho  current  ilwaiii.  TMfe,  of  eovno. 
lepiaMjkts  the  teoi^ih  raflacUng  tha  knv  Mrtk 
rate  in  the  thhrtlee  aad  eariy  forties.  Tho 
failure  of  this  age  group  to  exert  any  poaitlvo 
demographic  force  in  tha  alxtlea  U  a  very 
important  econamlc  fkct  whleh  Is  opposed 
to  the  eartler  deeignatloo  of  the  decade  as 


■Mher  the  einialatlve  btfl  tor  aatlsfyti« 
ttaree  eonmoting  ssae^ta  wAU  be  eompletely 
•atronooalcal  or  the  MU  wm  be  rediwod  to 
meet  budgetary  Uaaltatlflaa  aad  tko  daftaaa 
program  will  be  inadaquata.  Za  tho  last  le 
years  the  Joint  Chiefs  havatepeatadly 
that  they  prefhr  tha  rlaka  of  aa  laadeqaate 
defense  program  to  the  strain  of  agreement 
on  a  unified  defense  concept. 


dartstoaa:  (I)  Oreat  vartatlODs  to  the i ^ 

growth  in  different  eections  of  the  oouatry; 
(2)   a  continuation  of  the  vwy  umg  tmm 
-"  toward  coneentiatlqp  of  the  popala- 
^  n'MtnUf  Um  huge  wtaui   fits. 
)  to  be  ooeolwanao    (a|  aa  a«B 


The  very  high  psreimtaga  tnrroaais  to  tho 
population  tn  the  lata  teens  and  the  twea* 
tiee  now  going  on  and  to  continue  throt^h 
the  decade  ereatee  problcnw  of  «w<««t^j  am. 
ployment  for  theee  young  people.  It  is  fiTrff 
expected  to  mitigate  the  upward  preesure 
on  wagee  by  incrnaaas  la  tho  work  Aace 
which  ahoaM  taad  to  weaken  tae  eflbettve- 
noaa  of  tbe  labor  aw  tone.  Thws  are  a  iinm 
hor  of  oChor  steoaeats  ontarl^  lato  thte  votv 
complex  situation,  including  the  rapMIy  te> 
OTMidng  trsod  toward  autooaatloa  la  most 
todustrtes,  the  diange  la  the  edacatloaal  i«> 
qulremcnts  for  nwimbera  of  tiM  labor  force. 
the  tendency  toward  an  Increased  number  ct 
women  In  the  work  Corse  and  the  Itka  *  *  * . 

IB  the  aggregate,  thla  aoaproducUve  group 
(19  aad  wader  and  Off  aad  oeorj  Is  Increas 
ing  at  a  more  rapid  rata  than  the  popota- 
tlon  aa  a  whola.  In  tba  latter  part  of  this 
dseado  it  wm  acceuat  tm  half  of  the  total 
Pflj^lalloa  ocovared  to  caly  «S  percent  la 
1960.  This  certainly  points  to  a  aood  tot 
Biazhaum  prodaethrl^  fbr  the  worldnc  aer- 
tioB  of  tha  popalBttoa  whleh  ■art  amaort 
a  aoarly  equal  Basaher  m  thoaoBwoil^Sago 
groupa.  Itprahably  alBopolBtBteaaatetB. 
crease  in  the  nocastf  workt^r  idb,  airbiiMli 
tha  aoelal  aeenrMgr  eyatem  aad  tha  i«c«rt  le- 
dactioD  to  the  permlastbia  n^tontnX  ^m 
^^  both  men  aad  womaa  Is  a  posMrfid  In- 
centive in  the  oppoeite  directiaA, 


naaUy  low  birth  rate  to  tiM  \99Bf  ,.  ,^ 
•bnanaally  hl^  rate  la  the  lata  lMO*a  and 
1950*^  •   •   •. 


UBOISLATTVE  OPERATIONB  ROUND- 
TABLB»  A  FORWARD  STEP  BY 
CIVIL  SflStVICB 

Mr.  McINTlRE.  Mr.  ^Kaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  Chat  tbe  fwttti^f^ 
from  New  Jexaey  \Mx.  Wkhaau.]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  poliit  in  the 
RscoKD  and  Include  eztraneoos  matter 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objeotlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WIDNALL.    lir.    Speaker,    the 
American  peoide  have  had  more  than 
one  opportunity  In  the  past  few  months 
to  be  proud  of  the  wortc  of  the  XJJB.  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  protecting  the 
merit  basis  of  the  dvU  aervlce  system, 
and  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
emmmt    employees.      I   want    to    call 
specific  attrition  to  a  new  program,  co- 
•POMored  by  the  Office  of  Career  De- 
velopment. UB.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  the  American  Political  Science 
Association,    called    Legislative    Opera- 
tions Roundtable  for  Executives,  nm- 
ning  the  week  of  May  13  to  17.  1963. 
^  The  purpose  of  the  roundtable  is  to 
"enhance  the  Federal  career  executive's 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  execu- 
tive-legislative relations  through  an  cx- 
amlnatlcm   in   depth   of   congressional 
functions  and  processes,  and  the  rela- 
tionshlps  between  these  and  executive 
branch    operations."    Participating    in 
tbe  roundtable  will  be  30  FMeral  civil- 
ian and  military  executives  who  are  at 
the  08-15  level,  or  its  equivalent,  and 
above. 

Each  day  will  feature  two  or  more 
lectures  by  outstanding  political  scien- 
tists and  governmental  leaders.  Pre- 
paratory readings  fran  the  best  works 
on  the  subject  of  Congress  and  the  legis- 
lative process  are  assigned  before  each 
lecture,  with  supplemental  reference 
reading  suggested  as  well.  Ft>nowlng 
each  session,  a  roundtable  discussion 
will  take  place  to  exchange  ideas  and 
Impressions  and  gain  added  perH>ective8 
The  lecturers  and  subjects  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

XiWiBX.A'nTs  OpzaATioNs  TO*  SxEcunrss 

PBOGXAIC     BCmUULiS 

Monday.  Umj  13.  l OSS: 

Yktim  »:46  to  13:  "CongrMs  and  the 
American  System,"  Dr.  Charles  8.  Hyneman, 
PvofMMr  of  government,  UnlTeraity  <tf 
Indiana. 

Ttvan  1  to  3:16  pjn.:  "The  Organization  of 
Ooogre— ."  Dr.  Nelson  W.  Poleby.  aaalstant 
professor  of  government,  Wealeyan  Unlver- 

Tuesday,  May  14.  ises: 

Vtcok  9  to  11  ajn.:  "The  Legislative 
Procesa."  Dr.  Ralph  K.  Hultt,  professor  of 
political  science.  University  of  Wisconsin 

From  1  to  2:46  pjn.:  "External  Pressures 
on  CJongresB,"  Mr.  James  W.  Toriatml,  leglila- 
tlve  representative,  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

From  8  to  4:46.:  "Social  and  Geographical 
Tnflusnces  on  Congreaalonal  Composition," 
Mr.  BMbard  M.  Scannon.  Director.  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1943: 

FWm  9  to  11  ajn.:  "Representing  and  In- 
forming the  People."  Hon.  Moaais  K.  17nAU„ 
Representative  from  Arlaona,  u^.  HOuse  of 
Representatives. 

From  1  to  4  pjn.:  "Work  Behind  the 
Scenes — The  Congressional  Staff "  Mr 
Stephen  Horn.  legialaUve  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor Tbomas  R.  Kjjchml.  Mr.  Leo  H.  Irwin 
Chief  Ooonsel,  Committee  on  Wsys  and 
Means,  UjB.  House  of  Reptesentatlvss. 

lliursday.  May  IS,  1963: 

From  9  to  10: SO  ajn.:  "The  Kzecutlve  Side 
of  the  Coin.-  Ur.  Bradley  H.  Pmtteretm.  Jr., 
National   Security  Affairs  Adviser,  Office  ot 
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From  10:46  to  12:  "Llatson  Betwsen  the 
Bsseutlve  Branch  and  Congress."  Mr  Ken- 
neth M.  BliUiead.  Assistant  to  tha  Seeretary 
(LflglslaUve  Liaison ) ,  Department  ot  Agricul- 
ture. 

FWm  2:15  to  4:S0  pm.:  "Fiiumcial  PoUcy 
Determination     and     the     ApproprlaUons 
ProcesB,"  Mr.  Robert  A.  Wallace.  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary.  Department  of  the  TTeasurv 
Friday.  May  17,  I96S:  ' 

From  9:30  to  10:80  am.:   "Representing 
and  Informing  the  People,"  Hon.  Cliffoed 
P.    Cask,    Senator    from    New    Jwsey.    VB 
Senate. 

From  10:46  to  12:30  pm.:  "Congress  and 
the  Courts."  Dr.  Carl  B.  Swisher,  profeasor  of 
political  science,  the  Johns  HopUiM  Univer- 
sity. 

From  2:30  to  4:30  pjn.:  "LagUlatlve-Kxec- 
uUve  Branch  RelaUons."  Dr.  Richard  K.  Neu- 
■tadt,  professor  of  government,  ColumbU 
University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  can  be  seen  by  the 
above  list  of  subjects,  and  the  number 
of  sessions,  this  project  has  been  well 
conceived  and  thoughtfully  produced. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  make  executive  branch 
employees  more  responsive  to  the  total 
legislative  process. 


Af  oy  i 


Viet  Union,  use  May  Day  to  demonst*.*. 
their  disregard  for  law  and  fWeSom^ 
♦»,???]?  *■  S?  ™°™  appropriate  oeeastea 

recaU  the  basic  moral  and  phUosoiAL!? 
Principles  upon  which  our  freew^fj 
based  and  contrast  these  prlndSmSi 
the  cynical,  immoral,  and  athe£Z  ^ 
loeophy  that  underlie.  intMnaUii 
communism.  '■■'■I 

Above  the  entrance  to  the  UjB  a.. 
preme  Court  Building  is  engraved  the  ta 
SCTlption:  "Equal  Justice  under  taw^ 
^J*w*  P^"^  °*°***>'  »*>*  only  f,^L 
Court,  but  for  aU  Americans.  Ptoritk 
the  law  which  has  made  this  a  gi^  ^ 
strong  NaUon.  We  must  lemem^SJ 
ours  is  a  government  of  laws— not  ittm 
We  must  never  take  our  liberty  for  t^t 
ed  and  we  must  remain  ever  alert  SX 
of  us  should  consider  himself  a  watchS 
of  aU  the  basic  human  rights  whichS 
part  of  our  American  heritage 


ereased  knowledge  on  the  part  of  these 
public  servants  will  decrease  any  suspi- 
cion or  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  two  branches  of  Oovemment. 

lliere  is  an  addlUotial  significance  in 
this  Joint  effort  between  the  Office  of 
Career  Development  and  the  American 
Political  Science  Association.     It  indi- 
cates the  opportunities  available  for  co- 
operation between  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  in  improving  the 
democratic    process,    and    mlightening 
those  participating  in  it.    Special  credit 
should  go  to  Mr.  James  R.  Be^  Jr.,  Di- 
rector, Management  InsUtutes,  Office  of 
Career  Development,  U.S.  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Donald  O.  Tach- 
eron,  assistant  director,  American  Polit- 
ical Science  Association,  for  their  Imag- 
ination and  foresight  in  producing  this 
program. 


REDS  STRUT  ON  MAY  DAY 
Mr.  McrNTlRE.     Mr.  Speaker   i  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsn 

from  Texas   [Mr.  Awsn]  may  ^n! 

Certainly  the  in-    his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  ^2 


LAW  DAY,  UjSJL 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SRKivn]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  Nation  we  are  observing  today 
Law  Day.  TJBJi.  One  of  the  extensive 
observances  being  conducted  Is  in  Wich- 
ita. Kans..  where  the  Wichita  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  erected  a  rep- 
lica of  the  Berlin  waU  in  the  downtown 
area.  The  Wichita  Bar  AssociaUon  is 
actively  In  the  for^ront  of  Law  Day  ac- 
tlvlttes. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  we  ob- 
serve a  day  set  aside  as  Law  Day  be- 
cause our  Nation's  very  society  and  struc- 
ture rest  upon  tbe  philosophy  ot  the  rule 
o*  law.  SIgnifleantly.  the  United  States 
observes  Its  Law  Day  at  the  same  time 
that  Communist  nations,  led  by  the  So- 


and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  i>bjectloo 
Jj^|,'«iuest  of  the  genUeman  ftS 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  l> 
Uie  traditional  holiday  of  the  worldwide 
Communist  conspiracy.  Prom  Peistat 
to  Moscow  to  Cuba  the  Reds  strutaS 
bluster,  showing  off  their  militia 
strength  and  reemphaslzing  the  fln^ 
Communist  objective— the  destmettw 
Of  freedom  and  worldwide  dominaUon  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  show  of  military  might,  the  bru- 
glng  and  the  threats  are  not  new.  TU» 
IS  a  tradlUonal  demonstraUon  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  of  the  Kremlin  WlMt 
makes  this  May  Day  different  Is  the 
worldwide  show  being  put  on  In  Moscow 
where  Khrushchev  is  staging  a  spedsl 
producUon  featuring  his  little  bearded 
Cuban  puppet  and  using  the  occasion  to 
thumb  his  nose  at  the  United  States 
and  give  Castro  an  opportunity  to  (eU 
how  he  has  humiliated  and  brought  to 
terms  the  mlghUest  nation  in  the  world, 
the  leader  of  the  free  work!. 

Khrushchev   and    Castro   have   been 
given  this  propaganda  initiative  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  Kennedy  admlnls- 
tratlon  to  rid  Cuba  of  Russian  Commu- 
nist aggression.     The  Red  dicUtor  can 
sneer  at  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  because  President  Kennedy  has 
not  pursued  a  policy  of  strength  and  nnn 
determination    to    win    the    cold    war 
against  communism.    Spurred  on  by  tbe 
Kremlin   apologists   who  evidently  ai« 
shaping  our  foreign  policy,  the  President 
has  relied  on  pleading  with  Khrushchev 
to  honor  treaties,  by  attempting  to  make 
deals  such  as  pulling  our  missile  bases 
out  of  Greece  and  Turkey  and  protect- 
ing Castro  against  his  own  people  who 
are  flghtlng  to  regain  their  freedom. 

The  Kennedy  concessions  to  Khru- 
shchev have  not  brought  peace  in  the 
world.  They  have  resulted,  instead,  to 
a  renewal  of  war  In  Laos.  While  the 
President  sends  an  envoy  with  hat  In 
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band  to  Moscow  to  beg  agreement,  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  are  committed  to  an 
undeclared  war  brought  on  by  the  Com- 
munists in  South  Vietnam  and  80  Amer- 
ican boys  have  died  there. 

From  the  top  of  the  Kremlin  today 
Khrushchev  and  Castro  can  tell  the 
crowds  that  Cuba  is  still  a  Commtinlst 
stronghold  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
containing  Russian  arms,  missiles  and 
thousands  of  Russian  troops.  They  can 
say  they  have  defied  the  United  States 
to  drive  them  out.  And  they  are  right 
because  the  President  through  fear,  or 
Isck  of  understanding  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  or  because  of  his  belief  in 
bis  own  superior  wisdom  and  ability  will 
not  face  up  to  conununlsm  in  Cuba. 

On  this  May  Day  the  failure  of  the 
President  to  deal  with  the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  shown  in  all  its  stark 
reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  should  bring 
forth  new  resolution  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  offensive 
sgainst  communism.  We  should  re- 
solve now  to  get  the  Conununlsts  out  of 
Cuba,  every  last  Russian  soldier  and 
weapon  and  we  should  see  for  ourselves 
that  they  are  out,  not  take  the  word 
of  an  international  liar  and  gangster 
who  lacks  morality  and  who  firmly  be- 
lieves in  the  rightness  of  breaking  his 
agreements.  We  should  reimpose  at 
once,  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

If  President  Kennedy  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  assume  the  leadership  expect- 
ed of  him  as  President  and  Commander 
In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  then  it 
may  be  time  for  the  Congress  and  the 
people  to  force  the  issue  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
snd  the  security  of  our  people.  We  dare 
not  allow  another  May  Day  to  record 
sdditional  failures  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. Another  year  may  be  too 
Ute. 

The  larger  tragedy  seems  to  be  that,  if 
forced  to  take  action,  the  President  may 
tUll  not  understand  why — expedient 
sctlons  when  not  in  a  clearly  under- 
standable framework  of  recognizable 
principles,  are  extremely  dsmgerous,  at 
best.  What  we  really  need  is  a  firmly 
snnounced.  clearly  imderstood  foreign 
policy  that  reestablishes  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  U.S.  sovereignty.  This 
posture  the  world  would  imderstand  and 
would  respect  and  honor.  This  posture. 
I  am  now  convinced,  President  Kennedy 
can  neither  imderstand  nor  assume. 


CC»kfMUNIST  FILMS  IN  FAIRFAX 
COUNTY 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  BrothillI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRi)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  publk!  attention  has  been 
strongly  drawn  in  recent  days  to  several 
films  obtained  for  public  showing  by  the 
Fairfax  County  Public  Library.  The  lo- 
cal American  Legion  organization  has 
vigorously  opposed  use  of  these  Alms  be- 


cause the  authors  or  producers  were  be- 
lieved to  be  Communists  or  Communist 
sympathizers. 

The  lUms  entitled  "Picture  In  Tour 
Mmd"  and  "Japan"  were  produced  by 
Jullen  Bryan. 

The  film  "The  Brotherhood  of  Man" 
was  coproduced  by  Gene  Weltflsh. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  factual  records  of  these 
two  persons  as  furnished  me  from  the 
files  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities: 

Gbnk  Welttibr 

Oene  Weltflsh.  president  of  ths  Congress 
of  American  Women  (A-1048:  C-1049:  I- 
1956),  New  York,  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  tbe 
American  Conunlttee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  (A-194S:  C-1942:  I-196S),  accord- 
ing to  Daily  People's  World,  November  10, 

1947.  page  2.     The  Dally   Worker,  March  4. 

1948,  page  2,  reported  that  Oene  Weltllsh  was 
among  tbe  signers  of  a  committee  •  •  • 
statement  attacking  deportation  of  Com- 
munists.   The  same  publication.  Augtist  10. 

1950.  page  6,  listed  her  among  signers  of  the 
committee's  statement  against  denaturall- 
satlon.  She  was  named  as  a  sponsor  of  the 
American  Committee  for  Protection  of  For- 
eign Born  in  the  following  sources:  an  un- 
dated letterhead  received  In  July  1950:  a 
1960  letterhead,  an  undated  letterhead  with 
a  speech  given  by  Abner  Green  at  a  confer- 
ence held  December  3-3.  1950;  a  book  of 
coupons  Issued  by  the  organization,  un- 
dated; a  letterhead  of  the  Midwest  C<Hn- 
mlttee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born. 
AprU  30.  1951;  and  the  Dally  Worker. 
AprU  4.  1961.  page  8.  The  Dally  Worker. 
August  34.  1961.  page  8.  reported  that  Prof. 
Oene  Weltflsh.  sponsor  of  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Bom. 
was  among  those  who  signed  an  open  letter 
to  the  President,  protesting  the  JaiUng  of 
Abner  Oreen,  secretary  of  the  organization. 

The  Dally  Worker.  March  16.  1961,  page  8, 
reported  that  Dr.  Oene  Weltflsh  was  a  spon- 
sor of  the  American  Peace  Criisads  (C-1961: 
1-1956:  8-1968).  She  was  shown  to  have 
been  a  sponsor  of  the  American  People's 
Congress  and  Exposition  for  Peace  (1-1956) 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Peace  Crusade  in  Chicago  June  29-July   1. 

1951,  by  the  Call  to  the  Congress  and  a  leaf- 
let entitled  "American  People's  Congress 
*  *  *  invites  you  to  participate  In  a  Na- 
tional Peace  Competition"  June  29,  1961. 
The  Dally  Worker,  liday  1.  1961.  page  11.  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Weltflsh  was  a  sponsor  of  a 
contest  of  songs,  essays  and  painUngs  ad- 
vancing the  theme  of  world  peace,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Peace  Crusade. 

Dr.  Oene  Weltflsh  spoke  at  a  mass  rally  to 
protest  lynchlngs.  held  in  New  York  August 
38.  1946.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civil 
RighU  Congress  (A-1947:  C-1947:  1-1966: 
3-1967).  as  shown  on  a  handbUl  entitled 
"Lynch  Terror  Stalks  America."  The  DaUy 
Worker.  February  28,  1947,  page  2,  reported 
that  Oene  Weltflsh  signed  a  statement  is- 
sued by  the  congress  in  defense  of  Oerhart 
Eisler.  A  program  for  a  conference  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Congress  of  New  York,  October 
11.  1947.  Indicated  that  Oene  Weltflsh  par- 
ticipated In  a  panel  at  that  meeting.  She 
was  shown  to  be  a  sponscM'  of  the  group's 
National  Civil  Rights  Legislative  Coi^ference. 
January  18-19.  1049.  in  a  leaflet.  "Let  Free- 
dom Ring"  containing  the  conference  {Mto- 
grazn.  A  ClvU  Rights  Congress  letterhead 
dated  May  7.  1948.  showed  that  Oene  Weltflsh 
was  among  the  signers  of  an  open  letter  to 
Congress  urging  defeat  of  the  Mundt  anti- 
Communist  bill,  circulated  by  the  congress. 
The  DaUy  Worker,  August  S.  1948.  page  2  re- 
ported that  Dr.  Weltflsh  signed  a  congreoa 
statement  protesting  the  arrest  and  mdlct- 
ment  of  Communist  Party  leadMs.  The  same 
publication  on  January  2S,  1949,  page  10,  re- 


ported that  she  was  a  member  of  an  orga- 
nisation delegation  to  the  Freedom  Crusade 
in  Washington.  D.C.,  which  urged  dismissal 
of  mdlctments  against  the  Communiat  lead- 
ers. An  advertisement  m  the  Evening  Star, 
October  30,  1961,  page  A-7.  "paid  for  by  con- 
tributions of  signers,"  listed  Oene  Weltflsh 
among  the  signers  of  an  open  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on 
behalf  of  the  four  Jailed  trustees  of  the  baU 
fund  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress.  The  Daily 
Worker.  November  12,  1951,  In  an  article  on 
page  6  and  an  advertisement  on  page  8, 
named  Dr.  Weltflsh  among  those  scheduled 
to  speak  that  evening  at  a  memorial  and 
protest  meeting  in  New  York  City  urging 
support  of  a  petition  to  the  n.N.  entitled 
"We  Charge  Oenocide.-  circulated  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress  under  whoee  auspices 
the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  She  was  lUted 
among  those  who  were  to  speak  at  the  sixth 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gttu,  March  26.  1962,  in  the  Dally  Worker  of 
that  same  date,  page  3. 

Gene  Weltflsh  was  jM-esldent  of  Woman 
Power,  publlahed  monthly  by  the  Congress 
of  American  Women  (A-1948:  C-1949:  I- 
1966).  as  shown  in  testimony  of  Walter 
Steele  before  this  committee  on  July  21.  1947 
(p.  36  of  his  testimony).  Dr.  Weltflsh  was 
president  of  the  Congress  of  American 
Women  as  shown  by  an  organisation  letter- 
head dated  February  26.  1940.  and  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Congress  of  American  Women, 
July  28.  1946.  page  2.  A  leaflet  entitled 
"What  Is  the  Congress  of  American  Wcxnen?" 
named  Dr.  Weltflsh  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
Continuing  Committee  of  the  Congress 
of  American  Women  (undated).  Soviet 
Woman.  July-August  1946,  page  4.  reprinted 
a  report  by  Oene  Weltflsh  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress  of  American 
Women  on  the  International  Democratic 
Women's  Federation  which  met  m  Paris  m 
June  1946.  Accordmg  to  the  EHilly  Worker. 
February  11,  1948.  page  10.  Dr.  Weltflsh  was 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Women's  International  Democratic  Federa- 
tion (C-1949:  1-1956).  with  Which  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Women  wss  afllllated. 

Accordmg  to  the  program  for  the  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Conference  for  World  Peace 
(C-1949)  held  In  New  York  March  26-27, 
1949.  iinder  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions (C-1940:  1-1056),  Oene  Weltflsh  was 
one  of  the  sponsors.  An  edited  conference 
report  entitled  "Speaking  for  Peace,"  pages 
72  and  143,  rei>orted  that  Dr.  Weltflsh  spoke 
at  the  conference  on  the  subject.  "Fascism.. 
Colonialism,  and  World  Peace."  She  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  conference  of  the  national 
council  •  •  •  October  9-10.  1948.  as  shown 
m  a  leaflet  entitled  "To  Safeguard  These 
Rights  •  •  •-  published  by  the  coxmcll's 
bureau  of  academic  freedom. 

Dr.  Oene  Weltflsh,  anthroi>ologl8t  and  au- 
thor, was  among  members  of  the  Contmental 
Committee  for  VS.  Participation  \n  the 
American  Continental  Congress  (C-1961)  In 
Mexico  City,  September  5-10,  1949.  according 
to  the  Call  to  the  Congress  and  the  Daily 
Worker.  July  29.  1949.  page  6.  A  leaflet  en- 
titled "World  Congress  for  Peace — Paris."  (I- 
1956)  April  20-23.  1949.  listed  Dr.  Oene  Welt- 
flsh as  a  member  of  the  American  sponsor- 
ing committee  for  the  Congress. 

A  press  release  of  the  American  Council 
for  a  Democratic  Greece  (A-1948)  dated 
March  17.  1948,  contained  the  name  of  Dr. 
Weltflsh  in  a  list  of  members  of  the  orga- 
nization's board  of  directors. 

The  program  for  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
by  tbe  American  Slav  Congress  (A-1948: 
C-1949)  in  New  York  October  12.  1947.  listed 
Dr.  Oene  Weltflsh  smong  the  sponsors  for 
that  affair.  The  Slavic -American,  official 
publication  of  the  American  Slav  Congress, 
m  its  fall  1948  Issue,  page  18.  reported  that 
Dr.  0«ne  Weltflsh,  professor  of  Columbia 
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Unl-venlty.  spoke  briefly  at  the  eloelzic  — - 
Hon  of  th«  4tb  American  SteT  CoognM  In 
September  1M8,  In  Chleago. 

The  DtJlj  Worker.  AprU  8.  1968.  page  8. 
TnagmnlTie  section,  reported  that  X>r  dene 
WeitfliBli  was  the  speaker  at  a  conference  to 
Bafeguard  the  welfare  of  our  children  and 
our  homea,  held  March  22,  1962.  In  New 
Tork  City  under  the  axisplces  of  the  Ameri- 
can Women  for  Peace  (C-1B61). 

Dr.  Oene  Weltflah  was  named  as  one  of 
the  8pon8<:»i  of  American  Touth  for  De- 
mocracy (A-1947:  C-1944:  1-1966)  In  the 
program  for  a  dinner  marking  the  organiza- 
tion's first  anniversary,  October  18,  1944. 

The  call  for  a  conference  on  China  and  the 
Far  Kast,  October  lS-20,  1946,  was  Issued  on 
an  undated  letterhead  of  the  Committee  for 
a   Democratic   Far  Eastern   Policy    (A-1940- 
1-1968:   J-I962)   which  was  setting  up  the 
conference  In  conjimctlon  with  the  NaUonal 
Committee  To  Win  the  Peace   (A-1947:   I- 
1958) .    Dr.  Gene  Weltflah  was  named  among 
sponsors  of  the  Committee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Astern  Policy  on  this  letterhead  as  weU 
as  on  others  dated  January  9  and  July  11 
1947  and  May  28.  1948.     Gene  Weltflah  was 
among  those  said  to  have  signed  an  open  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
leased by  the  C<nnmlttee  for  a  Democratic 
Far  Eastern  Policy  October  7,  1946.  and  con- 
tained In  the  pamphlet,  "What  Price  Philip- 
pine Independence?"  by  George  Phillips  (p 
83).  "^' 

The  Dally  Worker.  September  20.  1947, 
page  8,  and  the  Worker,  September  28,  1947 
page  10,  named  Dr.  Oene  Weltflah  as  a  speaker 
for  the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  (A-1947:  C-1944:  S-1956).  The 
Dally  Worker.  January  15.  1948,  page  5.  named 
Gene  Weltflah  as  having  participated  In  a 
picket  line  against  Franco,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade. 

Dr.  Oene  Weltflah  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  a  petition  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  -to  bar  military  aid  to  or  aUlance 
with  Fascist  Spain-  which  was  circulated  by 
the  Spanish  Refugee  Appeal  of  the  Joint 
An tl -Fascist  Refugee  Committee  (A-194T: 
C-1944:  1-1958)  as  shown  by  a  copy  of  the 
petition  attached  to  an  organization  letter- 
head dated  May  18.  1951. 

Letterheads  of  "Soviet  Russia  Today"  (O- 
1944:  J-1962)  dated  September  8  and  30, 
1947.  and  an  undated  letterhead  received  In 
April  1948,  contained  the  name  of  Gene  Welt- 
flah In  a  list  of  members  of  that  publication's 
advisory  council. 

Dr.  Oene  Weltflah,  Identified  as  an  an- 
thropologist, was  named  as  having  sent  greet- 
ings to  women  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
occasion  of  International  Women's  Day.  along 
with  other  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Women  of  the  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship  (A-1947:  C-1944:  1-1956: 
S-1956) .  The  program  for  the  "Congress  on 
American-Soviet  Relations."  Deceml)er  8-5, 
1949,  named  Gene  Weltflsh  as  an  endorser  of 
the  National  CoxmcU  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

A  pamphlet,  "For  a  New  Africa."  named 
Oene  Weltflsh  as  having  participated  In  a 
conference  on  Africa  In  New  York  City  April 
14.  1944,  held  Tinder  the  auspices  of  the 
Council  on  African  Affairs  (A-1947:  1-1956). 
A  booklet,  "Seeing  Is  Believing — Here  Is  the 
Truth,"  published  m  1947  by  the  Council  on 
African  Affairs,  listed  on  the  back  cover  the 
names  of  council  members  Including  that  of 
Dr.  Oene  Weltflah.  The  DaUy  Worker.  April 
26,  1947,  page  12,  reported  that  Oene  Welt- 
flsh was  among  the  signers  of  a  statement 
Issued  by  the  council.  The  same  publication 
In  Its  issue  of  March  29,  1948.  page  7,  named 
Dr.  Weltflsh  as  a  member  of  the  oouneU'a 
executive  board. 

Gene  Weltfiah  was  a  signer  of  the  brief 
submitted  by  Cultural  Worken  to  the  U.& 
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^^eme   Court   during    the    October    1949 
term,   in   behalf  of  John  Howaixl  Uweon 
and  Dalton  Trumbo.     The  following  nfar- 
««•     to     John     Howard     Lawaoo.     Dalton 
^Vwabo^and   others,  ^vpeared  in  a  leport 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  AcUvl- 
^K**'  ^^^  31.  1948.  page  9:   "Each  of 
theee  witnesses   refused   to   afllrm  or  deny 
memberahlp  in  the  Communist  Party    •  •  • 
In  each  case  the  committee  presented  volu- 
minous  evidence   to   show   aflUlatlons   with 
Communist  organlaatlons  and  a  copy  of  the 
witness-  Communist  Party  rs^lstraUon  card  ' 
Lawson  and  Trumbo  were  convicted  of  con- 
tempt  of  Congress  and  sentenced  to  1  year 
In  Jail  and  fines  of  81,000  each   (Washing- 
ton Times  Herald,  May  SO,  1960.  p.  l).    They 
began  serving  their  sentences  June  11    i960 
(New  York  Times,  June  11,  i960,  p.  3)' 

The  DaUy  Worker,  February  16,  1949,  page 
2.   and  February  20.   1949.  page    10,   namwl 
Gene   Weltflsh   as   one   of  those   protesting 
the   procedure   In   the  trials   of   Communist 
i^vi?'      "^^   ■*™*    PUbUcatlon,    November 
SO.  1948.  page  11,  reported  that  Gene  Welt- 
flah signed  a  telegram  In  behalf  of  Robert 
ThMnpeon.  a  Commimlst:  on  December  16 
194ILpage  1,  the  Dally  Worker  showed  her 
,  w    »  member  of  a  delegation  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Thompson.    She  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  National  Nonpartisan  Commit- 
tee To  Defend  the  Rights  of  the  12  Com- 
munist Leaders,  as  shown  on  the  reverse  side 
ca  an  organisation  letterhead  dat«l  Septem- 
ber 9.  1949.     Robert  Thompeon  was  one  of 
11    Communist  leaders  who   were   convicted 
October  14,  1949.  of  conspiracy  to  teach  and 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  US 
Government  (New  York  Times.  Oct  16  1949 
p.  5). 

The  Dally  Worker,  June  11,  1947.  page  6 
reported  that  Gene  Weltflsh  was  among  the 
sponsors  of  a  banquet  In  celebration  of  the 
85th  birthday  anniversary  of  Mother  Ella 
Reeve  Bloor. 

An  undated  leaflet,  "Prominent  Americans 

J^.  '"  'J^'J"^^'^  ^  September 
1980)  named  Prof.  Gene  Weltflah  as  having 
endorsed  the  World  Peace  Appeal  (C-1961 ) . 

Letterheads  of  the  Voice  of  Freedom  Com- 
mittee (A-196S)  dated  June  16,  1947  and 
May  12,  1948,  listed  the  name  of  Dr.  Gene 
Weltflsh  among  sponsors  of  the  organization. 
A  brief  Item  on  Gene  Weltflsh  was  Included 
In  "Biographical  Notes  on  Convention  Per- 
sonalities." released  by  the  Progressive  Party 
(C-1966:  1-1966)  Just  prior  to  Its  convenUon 
In  Philadelphia  In  July  1948. 

The  20th  Anniversary  Almanac  of  the 
Metropolitan  Music  School  (C-1967)  pub- 
lished by  the  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
Metropolitan  Music  School,  on  page  6  lUted 
Dr.  Gene  Weltflsh  as  an  honorary  rhairrnfin 
of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Oene  Weltflsh  was  shown  to  have  been 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  National 
Committee  To  Seciu^  Justice  for  the  Rosen- 
berg. (C-1966:  1-1956)   In  an  arUcIe  In  the 
Daily  Worker,  January  8,   1962,  page  8,  in 
which   annoxmcement  of  formation   of  the 
organization    was   made.      Dr.    Weltflah    was 
shown  as  an  organization  sponsor  to  the  fol- 
lowtog  sources :  numerous  letterheads  during 
the  period  from  January  1962  through  Jime 
1953:  pamphlets  enUtled  "Let's  Not  Have  a 
Dreyfus  Case  to  America."  back  cover;  "The 
Rosenberg  Case:  A  Fact  Sheet."  Imek  cover- 
and   "To  Secure  Justice   to   the  Rosenberg 
Case."  by  William  A.  Reuben,  page  32  (aU  dis- 
tributed to  1962  by  the  National  Cbmmlttee 
TO  Secure  Justice  for  the  RoMnbergs) ,    The 
DaUy  Worker,  October  16.  1982,  pages  8  and 
6,  reported  that  Dr.  Gene  Weltflsh  was  am<mg 
those  urgtog  that  the  death  sentence  against 
Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  be  set  aside.   The 
same  publication,  January  21.  19SS,  page  7. 
Ueted  Dr.  Weltflsh  among  artists  and  writers 
eeeklng  clemency  for  the  Roeenbergs. 


May  X 


Dr.  Weltflsh  testlfled  before  the  Swiat.  t 
ternalSecurlty  Subcommittee  to  ^SL^I 
and  October  1952,  to  hearings  ratS?^ 
veralve  tofluenoe  to  the  edu^i^^ia^^L!^ 
at  Which  time  .he  took  the^Sttl^SJ2!!^ 
When   quesuoned  a.  to  CommuxSTSr 
ttons.    eubsequenuy  She  appearedbef JSSJ: 
Senate     Subcommittee     onln^J^S^^^ 
Committee    on    Government    OpwauS^ 
March  and  AprU  1953.  agato  taSni  SX*? 
amendment.     During  her  testlmony^SS 
the  latter  committee  she  revealed  LaV  w 
teniire  as  a  professor  at  Columbia  Univ«J! 
would  cease  at  the  end  of  the  semas^^I^ 
DaUy  Worker.  April  2.  1963.  page  8    to^ 
editorial  attack  on  her  dlsmliwu  fL?.5? 
Columbia  faculty,  blamed  the  dla<SS."* 
her  adherence  to  "the  prlnclples^f»a2L'!? 
freedom."    On  page  6  of  the*«une  iSS^ 
was    reported    as    havtog    taken    the    fl5S! 
amendment  because  she  did   not  -^TT 
enter  toto  an  arena  of  political  ml^l^ 
tlon  ■•     DaUy  People's  World.  AprU  T  ^ 
page  7.  reported  Dr.  Weltflsh 's  dismiss^  f^" 
the  Columbia  faculty  as  havtog  resiUted  S 
lier  use  of  the  flf th  amendment.  ^ 

JVuxM  Bit  AN 

K  "^«!*!  ^"*t**  Today,"  May  5,  1936.  p^i 
5^  contains  photographs  by  Jullen  Brn? 
Tills  publication  was  cited  as -a  moutSS 
Of  the  Communist  Party"  In  the  Junel? 
1942  report  of  the  SpecUl  Committee  on  XJm' 

i^Jfrj^K^''"^'"~  <P-  31)  as  a  ComauSt 
front  to  the  committee's  report  on  MardhiJi 
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„  y^%^'y  Worker  of  May  6,  1937.  pan  g 
lists  Jullen  Bryan  as  a  lecturer  tS^ 
*J!l''*'^*''^  Attorney  General  Blddle  «atld 
Ma  Communist  periodical"  and  the  SpsdS 
Committee  on  Un-Amerlean  Activities  rt« 
as  a  Communist  front  •  •  -  on  a  numbw 
of  occasions.  It  U  one  of  the  oflldal  orSi 
of  the  Communist  Party.  ^^ 

Several  sources  list  Jullen  Bryan  as  a  nl^ 
or  tour  conductor  to  the  Soviet  Union  aadZ 
having  lectiired  on  the  Soviet  Union.  fsZ 
I^ly  Worker.  May  1.  1937,  p.  8.  and  ApST. 
1937.  p.  7;  and  New  Masses.  March  16.  Mt?; 

JtUlen  Bryan's  name  also  appears  ss  s 
leader  of  a  seminar  In  the  Intourlst  BuUsOa. 
Mareh  1.  1939.  page  8.  Intourlst  BuUstla 
was  a  pubMcaUon  of  IntourUt.  Inc_  th* 
Soviet  State  Tourist  Co.  .«-,!« 

Volume  1  of  the  PubUc  Heartogs  of  ths 
Special  Committee  on  Un-Amerlcau  Actl?l. 
ties  contains  a  reprint  of  a  great  deal  of  etl- 
dence  submitted  by  Mr.  Walter  Steele  la 
oonnecUon  with  his  testimony  before  tha 
committee  on  August  17,  1938.  This  material 
contains  the  foUowtog  reference  to  a  spesA 
on  Russia  made  by  Jullen  Bryan: 

"The  United  Farmers'  League  Is  a  secUon 
of  the  International  Peasant  CouncU  tt 
Moscow.  It  was  organized  to  the  United 
States  to  1926.  It  U  acUve  to  farm  strlkss. 
Alfred  Talle,  secretary  of  the  league,  has  an 
extensive  JaU  record  for  his  agitational  sc- 
tlvltles  and  leadership  of  mass  resistance  ot 
farmers  In  the  Middle  West.  Its  organ  U  the 
United  Farmer.  The  league  was  merged  with 
the  Farmers'  National  Committee  for  Action 
at  a  national  convention  held  to  Chlca£o  In 
1933. 

"  'A  CaU  to  Action"  was  Issued  to  fannen 
asking  them  to  "unite  their  flght.'  Russian 
farmers  were  described  to  glittering  terms  by 
Jullen  Bryan  to  a  lecture  on  Russia.  Clar- 
ence Hathaway,  of  the  New  York  bureau  at 
the  Communist  Party,  addreased  this  *tmlted 
front'  congress.  Flfty-ntoe  farmers'  organi- 
sations were  reported  represented,  but  the 
Communists  edged  to  the  Communist  Party. 
the  (Communist)  Labor  ^XMta  Union,  the 
ToTing  Communist  League,  the  Toung  Pio- 
neers, the  United  Farmers'  League,  ths 
Commimlst  Unemployed  OooncUs.  the  Shate- 


(voppers  Union,  and  scores  of  State  com- 
oUttees  of  action,  quickly  organised  by  them 
in  order  that  they  might  assure  the  Reds 
eontrol." 

In  addition  to  the  above  references  to 
Jullen  Bryan,  the  following  on  Jullen  Bryan 
tre  found: 

pbotographa  by  JuUen  Bryan  appeared  to 
tba  DaUy  Worker  on  April  14,  1936,  page  8 
w>d  March  31,  1936.  pitge  6. 

In  Toliune  1  of  the  Public  Hearings  ot  the 
gpedal  Committee  on  Un-American  Actlvl- 
ttaa,  a  reference  to  Jullen  Bryan  appears  to 
IIM  evidence  submitted  by  Mr.  Steele,  In  con- 
nection with  his  testimony  on  August  17, 
1938.    The  following  paragraphs  appear: 

On  June  4,  1936,  the  Washington  Times 
(dltorlally  criticized  the  production  of  "Com- 
munist approved  films"  by  the  March  of 
Time.  The  pictures  were  said  to  have  been 
photographed  In  Russia  by  Jullen  Bryan,  a 
professional  lecturer  on  Soviet  Russia,  and 
a  member  of  the  national  conunlttee  of  the 
oommunlstlc  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
1933. 

Bryan  grave  an  Illustrated  lecture  at  Wash- 
ington Irving  High  School  In  New  York, 
May  15.  1936,  under  the  auspices  of  Soviet 
Russia  Today,  the  organ  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  communistic  movement 
beaded  by  Corliss  Lamont.  son  of  the  part- 
ner of  Morgan,  the  Wall  Street  banker  (pub- 
lic bearings,  p.  641). 

TBsmcoNT  OF  Walt^  S.  SrasLZ.  1947 
The  International  Film  Foundation,  Inc., 
1000  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y..  Is  promoting 
film  plays  on  Russia.  It  propagandises 
among  American  youth.  Jullen  Bryan  Is  aa- 
ecntlve  director  (exhibit  51). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  presented  this 
material  as  a  service  to  the  American 
Legion  and  all  citizens  who  have  taken 
»n  Interest  in  this  public  controversy  In 
order  that  they  might  have  full  Infor- 
mation to  guide  thfalr  future  actions. 

I  am  compelled  to  add  that  the  long 
record  of  Communist  activities  on  the 
part  of  these  film  producers  makes  it 
Impossible  for  me  to  believe  other  than 
the  films  were  made  as  Communist 
propaganda  vehicles. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCTE  ' 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hbaley.  for 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1963,  on  account  of 

illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin),  for  45  minutes, 
on  May  8. 

Mr.  FooARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin) 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Frances  P.  Boltok. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albeit)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  CORKAN. 

Mr.  Flood. 
Mr.  Toll. 


BIT  J  a  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  30,  1963, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2833.  An  act  to  amend  subdivision 
d  of  section  60  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  96d)  so  as  to  give  the  covirt  authc»^ty 
on  Its  own  motion  to  reexamtoe  attorney  fees 
paid  or  to  be  paid  to  a  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedtog; 

HJl.  2849.  An  act  to  amend  section  47  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and 

H.R.  4649.  An  act  to  amend  section  4103 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Medlctoe  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  &lr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  2.  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CXDMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
commimicatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmltttog  the  seventh  report 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  Department  of 
Defense,  on  property  acquisitions  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quar- 
ter ending  March  31,  1963,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 201(h)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

758.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral oS  the  United  States,  tranamlttlng  a  re- 
port on  payment  of  Insxifflclent  rental  by 
Curtlss-Wrlght  Corp.,  Wright  Aeronautical 
Division,  Wood-Rldge,  NJ..  for  commercial 
use  of  Oovemment-owned  facilities  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  1921  (31  UjB.C.  63).  the  Accounting  and 
Auditing  Act  of  1950  (31  VB.C.  67),  and 
the  authority  of  the  Comptroller  General 
to  examine  contractors'  records,  as  set  fcn^h 
In  10  U.S.C.  2313(b):  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

759.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation,  entitled,  "A  blU  for 
the  reUef  of  Chief  M.  Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Smith, 
UB.  Air  Force":  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  6986.  A    bUl    to    revise    the    Federal 

election  laws,  to  prevent  corrupt  practices 

to  Federal  elections,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr.  COLLIEB: 

H Jl.  8086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty  on 
brooms  made  of  broom  com;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Waya  and  Means. 

H  Jl.  6987.  A  bUl  to  terminate  the  retaUers 
excise  tax  on  cosmetics  and  other  toilet 
preparations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6988.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1064  to  provide  that  the 
manufacturers  excise  tax  on  all-channel 
television  sets  shall  be  5  percent  Instead  ot 
10  percent;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  DOWDY: 

HJt.  5989.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  872  of 
the  act  of  March  3.  1901,  relattog  to  Indecent 
publications  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla. 

HJl.  5990.  A  bin  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Charitable  Solicitation  Act  to  re- 
qiUre  certain  findings  before  the  Issuance  of 
a  soUcltatlon  permit  thereunder,  and  for 
other  pvu-poees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

H.R.  6991.  A  blU  to  establish  a  procedvu-e 
for  the  prc»npt  settlement,  to  a  democratic 
manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 

Hit.  5992.  A  blU  to  provide  time  off  with 
pay  for  certato  Government  employees  en- 
gaged In  certain  grievance  settlements  and 
labor-management  bustoess,  and  tar  other 
p\irposes;  to  the  (Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  LESINSKI: 

HH.  6993.  A  biU  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  a  mid-decade 
census  of  population,  imemployment,  and 
houstog  In  1965  and  every  10  years  there- 
after; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Civil  Service.  

By  &Cr.  MULTSR: 

H.R.  5904.  A  bUl  to  license  and  regulate 
private  employment  agencies  to  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

HJl.  5995.  A  blU  to  provide  for  appotot- 
ment  of  temporary  employees  to  career  posi- 
tions to  postal  field  service;  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  OSTERTAG: 

H  Jt.  6096.  A  blU  to  tocrease  the  participa- 
tion by  counties  to  revenues  from  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  by  amend- 
tog  the  act  of  June  16,  1935,  relating  to 
such  participation,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Martoe  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

HJl.  5997.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment  Act  to   clarify   the   areas   which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banktog  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HJl.  6998.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  erf  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  extend  the  time  with- 
to  which  certain  Federal-State  agreements 
may  be  modified  to  give  noncovered  State 
and  local  employees  under  the  divided  re- 
tirement system  procedure  an  additional 
opportunity  to  elect  coverage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

HJl.  6999.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Academy  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 

H  Jt.  6000.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  change  the  method  of  com- 
puting retired  pay  of  certato  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Foroe,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
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By  Mr.  UcCLOKT: 

HJt.  0001.  A  bin  to  authorlae  the  eaoTcy. 
anee  to  the  Watikegan  Port  DUtrtet.  nnnota. 
of  certain  real  property  of  tbe  ITBltMl  0Ute«; 
to  the  Committee  on  Publie  Work*. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  rew^ntlon  to  authorfaa 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  9  In  eseh 
year  as  Lelf  Erlkaon  Day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BBOTHILL  of  North  Carolina: 

R.  Res.  830.  Resolution  amending  clause  3 
(a)  of  rule  XI  and  eUuse  4  of  rule  XXI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTcs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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May 


reUted  acendes.  for  the  Qscal  year  ^r^ 
ing  June  30.  19«4.  and  for  oS2^  ^' 
Po«»^aa  read  twice  by  Ita  UUe^" 
referred  to  the  Committee  ouaJ^ 


UMTTATION  OP   STATKMENTa 
DURINQ   MORNING   HOUR 

Lo^.  our  God.  amid  -nv  Chosen     u^^:!t%^i    '^t^fl '^  ^ 

»nt8  in  Senate  assembled,  we  rise  in    S^nSL^S^  W^^SS  .'*«rtn« 
mnti^at  Thi>^    wn».  *Mm  ki— •  i ..     •««^  »""*""m  oour  were  ordered  Umtt^ 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU. 
The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
memorializing  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  requesting 
the  Congress  to  delete  from  the  1964  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  the  provision  al- 
lotting an  arbitrary  percentage  of  repair 
and  conversion  work  on  the  vessels  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  to  private  shipyards,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

PRIVATE  BHIS  AND  RBSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
hllla  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
HJl.  6002.  A   bill   to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  one  set  of  musical  handbells  for  use 
Of  Emmanuel  Lutheran  Chiirch,  Rockford. 
HI.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H  Jl.  «00S.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Reml  L. 
Plaarro;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.6004.  A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Joee 
Honorto  Plcoa-MUlan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PtNNKGAN: 
H Jl.  6005.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  ChrUtoe 
Dellglannls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
HJl.  6006.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
McDonald  Maloney  and  his  wife,  Yvonne  An- 
gela Maloney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 
HJl.  6007.  A    bin     to    permit    the     vessel 
SC-1473   to   engage  In   the  flsherles;    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO: 
HJl.  6008.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  the  widow 
and  minor  children  of  the  Reverend  Donald 
Aksel  Olsen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Bi£r.  ROTBAL: 
H.  Res.  330.  Resolution  honoring  the  late 
Rossell  G.  O'Brien;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  caUed  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Freehof .  Rodef  Sha- 
lom Temple,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O 

servants  ixi  ocuaic  assemoiea.  we  rise  In     the  morning  hour  wm«  n»io.^  .— "« 
wverenceof  Thee.    For  this  blessed  land     to  3  nUmiS  "**'•**  "*«« 

which  we  ever  serve,  for  the  bounties      n 

with  which  Thou  hast  dowered  it,  for  its  ^ — 

unfading  love  of  liberty,  and  for  Its  privi- 
lege of  being  the  fortress  of  htmian  free- 
dom, we  thank  Thee  and  «>*«^'l  ever 
praise  Thy  name. 

Grateful  are  we  that  this,  our  beloved 
Republic,  is  not  alone  in  its  world  mis- 
sion: that  there  are  those,  near  and  far. 
who  stand  by  our  side.  On  this  15th  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  we  thank  Thee  especially 
that  among  our  allies  Is  the  small  and 
precious  Republic  built  In  the  Holy  Land 
where  Thou  didst  first  reveal  Thyself 
unto  us  aU.  The  origins  of  this  new 
state  are  much  like  ours.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning It  has  held  up  a  torch  of  wel- 
come for  the  homeless,  and  with  cour- 
age and  wisdom  it  Is  building  a  land  of 
promise. 

O  bless  that  new  Republic.  May  it 
ever  be  as  ours  has  been,  a  land  of  free- 
dom and  of  hope.  May  Thy  benediction 
rest  upon  us  all,  that  in  Thy  light  our 
path  may  grow  clear  as  we  walk  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  Thy  purposes  for  the 
children  of  men.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mmhstiklo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
April  30. 1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


COMMTTTKE  MEETINGS  DURDlo 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  MAjrermD.  ud  k. 
unanimous  consent,  the  followingoMlr 
mlttees  and  subcommittees  wereauS* 
teed  to  meet  during  the  session  of^" 
Senate  today:  "* 

The  ProducUon  and  StabilisaUon  Sub. 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  BanSE 
and  Currency.  ' 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  in 
vesUgaUons  of  the  Committee  on  Qm 
emment  Operations. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  ^^ 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  ttie 
consIderaUon  of  executive  buslneo.  to 
consider  the  nominaUons  on  the  Ezeeo- 
tlve  Calendar,  beginning  with  the  im« 
reports. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  tboc 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nool- 
naUons  on  the  Executive  Calendar.  b». 
ginning  with  the  new  reports,  will  be 
stated. 


PETrnONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  *xir^ 

100.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petlUon  of 
Americans  for  Constitutional  Justice.  Inc.. 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  a  re- 
dress of  grievance  relating  to  aUeged  viola- 
tions of  the  civil  rights  of  Adolphua  Hohen- 
see  and  Donald  K.  Smith  who  have  been 
convicted  of  eonsplracy  to  commit  fraud, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MESSAGB  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  blU  (S.  20)  to  promote 
the  coordination  and  development  of  ef- 
fecUve  Federal  and  State  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  amendments,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  5888)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill   (H.R.  5888)   making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  nad 
sundry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Rxcoao  show  tbat 
I  oppose  confirmation  of  the  followtai 
nominations  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Ptar- 
eign  Service: 

First.  The  nomination  of  Chester 
Bowles. 

Second.  The  nomination  of  E.  Allan 
Lightner.  Jr. 

Third.  The  nomination  of  Henry  A 
Byroade. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations in  the  Diplomatic  and  FVirelgn 
Service  be  considered  en  bloc. 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nominations  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc.  The  question  Is  on  the 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

The  nominations  were  confirmed. 


t96S 


CPNG&ESSIONAIL  V^SQ^O  ^mUCn 


lasUyUATICAHDWOBSlCOiSaSBYICE 

Ylie  Chief  deck  xnoeoeded  to  TeaA 
gondry  nomtnattons  in  the  Dtplcmntte 
god  Foreign  Serrloe  whkh  had  h«n 
placed  on  the  fleoreUnr*a  desk. 

lir.  MAMSnxUX  Mr.  PnttOeai.  Z 
aA  unanl»mia  ooosoit  that  tbmt  nomi* 
nttiemhe  eoniktorad  an  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jeetkm.  the  nominattons  win  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc;  and.  without  objection, 
tbey  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD.  Mr.  President.  I 
^  unanlmoua  conseDt  that  Um  Praal- 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  the  eon- 
flrmation  of  all  these  ixaninattoiM. 

Tha  Vies  PRESIDENT.  Without  Ob- 
jteOoa.  the  Preaident  win  be  notified 
forthwith. 

lAOIBLATIVK  8B88ION 

Mr.  MANSrCEUX  Mr.  Preaident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  ooq- 
lideratloa  of  ladalaUTe  buslneai. 

Ibe  motton  was  agraed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  oonalderatlon  of  leg- 
Matlve  business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


CM     OoHnrnocnosr    or    Abodionai, 

UTOXTT  IVSTUXAItOMS  AT  if  I  — 11  I    SPACS 

FuoHT  OBwrs.  BmnsviLiA,  Aul 
a  letasr  trom  the  Admlalstrator.  Mattonal 
Afwotuuittes  and  Spaoe  Admin  Istrattoa. 
Wsshlngtoa.  DXS..  fvparttng.  ptuvuaat  to  Uw, 
oo  the  cosstnaetlOD  ot  aadWonal  uttlitf  la- 
rtsllstloas  at  the  **»Thnll  ■paoe  Flight  Oan- 
ttr.  Huatanile.  Ala.:  to  tke  Oomaalfetae  on 
Asronautlcal  and  Spaoe  Seknoss. 

Cost  AscsaTAiwioDtT  R«r>o«T.  Poer   Omcs 

k  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Oensral. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  ooet  asoer- 
talnment  report  of  that  Department,  for  the 
ftRal  year  1*03  (with  an  aooompanytng  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
CiTll  Service. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

PeUUons.  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  m-  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  VICK  PRESroSNT: 
A  ooncurrent  resolution  of  tlie  Legislature 
of  the  State  ot  HawaU;  to  the  Cknunlttee  on 
Armed  Senrlces: 

"Oowccaanrr  RaaoumoH  6t 

"Wharf  there  Is  a  provtekm  la  the  1964 
«s(ense  appcoprlatton  bUl  Which  aothoHase 
the  anotmsnt  ot  3S  percent  of  the  rspalr 
and  conversion  woric  en  Tnssnls  of  the  UJB. 
Navy  to  private  shipyards;  and 

"Whereas  the  best  interesU  of  national 
defense  would  be  served  If  the  workload  and 
the  sklUed  labor  toroe  at  the  Peerl  Bartx* 
Shipyard  Is  kept  at  Ito  ftaesat  level;  and 

"Wharaas  dlvatslon  ot  work  tram  ths  Pearl 
Harbor  Ifaval  Shipyard  as  a  result  ot  the 
application  of  said  provision  woold  iwmlt 
In  a  suhse^ent  reduction  In  force  at  the 
shipyard;  and 

"Whereas  the  rsductkni  ta  force  at  the 
■hlpyard  wowld  Have  a  aertoni  ettat  ea  tha 
Import  Imotm  of  mm  Make  «f  Bawail:  Mi 


la 


State  ct  HawaU  wliere  uncaaplojrmeat  is  al- 
ready high;  and 

"Whereas  some  akilled  wofkmm  aaay  fln4 
it  aecasniy  to  nictate  elsawhve  or  se* 
other  typss  ot  aaplofment.  thus  removix^ 
or  allowing  to  deteriorato.  skilla  which  have 
been  developed  at  the  aspenditure  <tf  much 
time,  energy  and  auxwy  bj  both  (he  akilled 
workers  and  their  emplorer.  the  VM.  Mavy: 
Now.  therefore,  be  U 

"Jtssofoetf ,  by  the  Boust  o/  AtpretentativcM 
of  f/ls  Second  Legiglatwre  of  the  State  of 
BavMU.  Oeneral  Session  o/  IMJ.  the  SenaU 
concurring.  That  ths  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  Is  hereby  respectfuUy  re- 
quested to  delete  from  the  1964  "^rftnss  ap- 
proprlatlon  blU  the  provision  auth<x1aliig  ths 
aUotment  of  36  percent  ot  the  repair  and  con- 
version work  on  vessels  of  the  UA  Navy  to 
private  shipyards;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this  oon- 
current reeolutlon  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  SpmUcsr  of  the  House 
of  BepresentaUvas  of  the  Congrsas  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  to  the  Ssnatora  from  the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  the  Bonorahle  Dsmibl  K. 
Imovtje  and  the  Bonorahle  Haaac  L.  YOiia, 
and  to  the  Representatlvea  from  the  State 
of  HawaU.  the  Honorable  TBoMaa  P.  Ooj. 
and  the  Honorable  arASOc  M.  Uatsxtkaoa. 

"5peaJcsr,  Hoitse  of  Representatives. 
"Skwro  KaimcoTO, 
"Clerk,  Bouse  of  Revreeentatives. 
IVneow  K.  £>oi. 

"Presidmit  of  tKe  Senate. 

"QXXCBJ.   HlSAI, 

"Clerk  of  the  Senate." 


Fill 


foroed  to 


PRICES    OP    CATTLE    AND    HOOS 

CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     OP 
KANSAS  LBQISLATURS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  great  concern  In  the  Urestodt  industry 
over  the  recent  drop  In  pxlces  of  cattle 
and  hogs. 

The  recent  session  ot  the  Wfntat  Leg- 
islature approved  House  Oooeurrent  Res- 
olution 41.  in  which  they  urged  and 
requested  Congress,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
minloii,  and  the  UB.  Departaiine  «r 
AgricMltiu-e  to  do  ««erythlng  In  tkair  re- 
spective powers  to  bring  about  %  raduc- 
tioQ  and  stricter  control  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  beef  and  other  red  meats  from 
any  foreign  countries. 

Many  of  our  cattle  feeders  hare  suf- 
fered severe  losses  dining  the  past  few 
months  and  It  is  my  hope  that  action  will 
be  taken  that  will  protect  the  msrkets 
for  these  producers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Rscovs.  and  re- 
ferred to  ttie  Committee  on  Piiumee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ooncur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and.  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoaa,  as 
tcXkmt: 

Housx  OoMcvaasirr  BasoLtrnow  41 
Conciurent  resolution  menuMlallilng  the 
Congress  of  the  OnMed  8«atos,  the  UB. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  UJB. 
Tariff  OommlMlen  to  reduce  and  control 
the  Importailon  ot  beef  a&d  other  red 
meats  from  foreign  countries  and  to  estab- 
Ush  smaller  quotaa  and  other  oontrcds  on 
miA  Imports,  and  to  iavesttgate  the  buytng 
Md  aelBDg  of  beef  and  oOmt  red  aMats  »y 
large  retail  outlets.  Inetadlag  nhalnwliisiis 
opsratlag  wUhln  ths  ooattaental  lUalts  of 
the  United  fiUtea  aod  to  take  such  acUon 
as  aaay  ba  indicated 

In  tlM  paaS  %  Boalte.  th< 
B  dfopped  apprnelmsirety  I 


Whereas  this  dr«f>  to  ftciea  m»  be  attilb. 
uted  largely  to  controlled  buying  and  sslling 
by  large  tetan  outlets  fk  tlie  Uhtted  Bte&r 
and 

Whereas  the  exi>andlng  Uaporlh  Sf  beef  and 
other  red  meats  on  the  boot  and  in  the 
rroaen  or  processed  fMm.  mdhnfmg  canned 
and  pressed  meats,  pose  a  very  serious  threat 
to  ths  domsMe  ea%tle  haC  BvsMoek  indus- 
lar  this  oeunirr:  4khd 

such  imfxtrts  intaUtti  dauatiy  of 
beef  and  other  red  aasaSB  an  ounesUy  «• 
paading  at  a  rate  which,  ^  altogethw  ewt  of 
proportion  to  any  JustUUhle  aesd  aod  at  the 
present  time  such  Imports  eonsUtute  a  ^^g>^ 
percent  of  our  domestic  consumption  of  beef 
and  other  red  meats;  and 

Whereas  the  domestic  livestock  prodnoers 
erf  this  eooBtry  have  for  some  time  been  e«- 
psodlng  their  own  fua*  to  sgpiad  the  aa- 
tkmal  market  lor  bear  aad  other  red  meess 
and  if  imports  of  these  eoaaMditlss  are  aos 
further  restricted  any  espanstofi  *a  said  na- 
tional nuu-ket  wlU  result  only  In  provUUag 
foreign  competitors  with  a  most  attractlvs 
market  at  the  expense  of  the  American  pro- 
ducers; and 

Whcfeaa  the  feeding  of  gndn  to  cattle  and 
UiwtoA  toy  thedomesCtoeattle  and  Uvestoek 

IntfMUIus   protldss  the  principal  ii ■  of 

sotvlag  the  buntaiieiwe  laed-graln  ewplus 

now  depreaslng  the  total  acrieultural  aailwt; 
and 

Whereas  a  rsasonaUs  rsstrlotUw  oai  tea~ 
ports  of  beef  and  other  red  meats  would  pro- 
vide a  means  of  reducing  this  feed-grain  stir- 
plxis.  as  Aaaerleaas  would  then  eomume 
Amerleaa  fed  besf  and  Uvestoek  rather  than 
timtfed  la  fteeign  eountrtes;  and 

Whereas  tSie  farther  prosperity  and 
strength  of  this  country  Is  In  a  large  measure 
dependent  upon  a  prosperous  and  growing 
domestic  agricultural  economy:  How.  thsse- 
fore  be  It 

itesolped  by  the  Bouse  of  BepreseuUtive* 
of  the  State  of  Kantat,  the  SenaU  cofuwr- 
nn4f  therein:  That  we  zeapeotfuUy  utge  and 
request  the  rnngrsss  of  the  United 
UA  Tariff  nnmeilesiiia.  aad  the  0.0. 
meat  of  Agrieutture  to  «to  everytht^r  wtthha 
their  reqteottve  powen  to  brtng  about  a 
reduotlao  and  slriel«  eoatrol  of  the  latpsr- 
tattoa  of  besf  and  other  rsd  meats  In  any 
form  from  any  foreign  eonntry  and  to  estab- 
lish smaUer  quotas  for  the  lnq>ortatlon  of 
the  same,  such  quotas  to  be  predetermined 
on  an  annual  basis,  thus  providing  American 
beef  and  livestock  producers  with  ths  nsadad 
protection  and  vital  enoouragemeat  nsoi 
sary  for  the  maintenance  and  welf aie  of  thair 
own  industry,  and  helping  Insure  the  futwe 
prosperity  and  strength  of  this  ooontry.  It 
Is  further  uigsd  that  an  Investigation  be 
made  of  the  buytag  and  aelling  of  beef  and 
other  red  meats  by  large  retail  outlets,  m- 
cludlng  chalnstores  operating  wttliln  the 
United  States:  and  that  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  restrain  any  practices  which  are 
deemed  Inimical  to  the  wdf  are  of  the  dtlsens 
of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

AesoJved.  That  the  secretary  of  stoto  he 
directed  to  traasnUt  an  earoUed  eopy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  PresUeat  aad  Tloe  Preet- 
dent.  and  the  Secretary  of  Agrtasdtuiw  of  ttte 
United  Stataa.  to  each  MlBmber  of  the  Kanaas 
«telegatlon  In  the  fmngrciss  of  the  thilted 
States,  aad  to  the  CSudrmaa  of  tike  United 
Statss  Tariff  CommlsrtOh. 

CRsataa  Aai'uuB, 
SpeiOeer  of  the  House. 

L.D.H*aaw. 
Chief  CUtk  of  the  Bouse, 
Adopted  by  the  Senate  AprU  10.  IMI. 

HsMuB.  CsiMn; 
PreeiiemtaftheSemaU.    , 


5etr«ten>  a/  *he  Senate. 
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GOHGRBSSION AL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


TRADE  PROGRAM  WTTH  COMUCOf 
MARKBT  OODKIRIXS— OOCICUR- 
RENT  RESOUTTTON  OP  KANSAS 
I.BQISLATCRE 

Idr.  CARLSON.  Ifr.  President,  V3. 
exports  of  over  $1  UUlon  worth  of 
aorieulturftl  commodities  to  the  Bu- 
ropean  Ecoxunnie  CSommuni^  eoontrlcs 
are  most  important  to  the  agzicidtural 
econooQr  of  our  Natton. 

EVOT  effort  must  be  made  to  keep 
these  mai^ets  open  and  expand  them  in 
every  way  possible. 

Under  the  proposed  trade  program 
with  the  Common  Market  countries, 
agriculture  is  in  a  mogt  diiBeult  situa- 
tion. Our  negotiators  must  ever  keep 
in  mind  the  importance  of  this  market 
and  not  trade  agriculture  down  the  river. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  approved 
House  C(»c\nTent  Resolution  35  with  re- 
gard to  the  Importance  of  this  agricxil- 
tural  market. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resohation  be  printed  in  the  Raooaa.  and 
refstrsd  to  the  Committee  on  Pinanee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conerir- 
rent  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and,  under  the  rule, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas,  as 
follows: 

BOOSK   CONCUSBSMT  BsaOLUTlOl*  Sfi 

Coswurrcnt  r«aoiutk>n  mMBorUllsliig  th« 
C<mgr«n  and  Um  Pr«*ld«nt  at  fcha  United 
StatM  to  take  all  neoeMary  and  ap|MN>- 
prlate  action  to  aecun  continued  ■rrnt 
for  UJB.  agrlciiltxiral  exporta  to  tbe  coun- 
tiiee  ooinpii«lng  the  Kuropean  Xconomle 
Oomznunlty 

Wliareaa  for  many  years  the  ezporte  of 
UJB.  agrletiltural  commodltlee  to  the  Euro- 
psaa  Seonomlc  Oosnmunlty  ecuntrles  have 
been  eabetantlal.  amounting  In  the  calendar 
year  >M1  to  a  total  of  S1.I91  mimon,  or  28 
psroHit  ot  the  total  VJS.  agricultural  esporte 
to  all  destinatloiu,  and  81  percent  ct  all  U.8. 
agrteultural  exports  aold  for  doUan;  and 

Whereas  euch  trade  haa  been  eatlafactory 
and  beneficial  to  both  the  United  8tat«e  and 
the  countries  «^»»p»^"g  the  Buropean  Boo- 
nomlc  Community:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  advocated 
and  practiced  for  a  number  of  years  a  policy 
d  expanding  international  trade  and  pur- 
suant to  that  policy  has  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kuropean  Economic 
Cammonlty:  and 

Whereas  stnee  Its  establishment  the  Buro- 
pean ■Donomle  Commiinlty  has  adopted  a 
poUoy  with  respect  to  agricultural  Imports 
which  Is  highly  protectionist  and  based  upon 
the  Imposition  of  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
restrictions  on  the  Importation  of  competi- 
tive agricultural  commodities;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  such  a  policy 
wUl  seriously  interfere  with  the  prevloualy 
existing  satisfactory  and  beneficial  trade  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  the 
B>iii.H>esii  Beonomle  Oomm\mlty  and  the  loss 
of  sueh  trade  wiU  adversely  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  both  areas;  and 

Whereas  the  eeonomy  ot  the  State  of 
Kansas  as  an  Important  producer  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  as  weU  as  other  sgrieultural 
mmmortlttes  will  be  seriously  impaired  If  the 
preeent  restrictive  program  of  the  Buropean 
Boonranic  Comaiunlty  Is  continued;  and 

Whereas  the  CongrsM  of  the  United  States 
enacted  during  the  past  year  legislation  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  giving  him  broad 
powers  In  the  field  of  world  trade  expansion: 
Mow.  therefore,  be  it 

BeM)l90d  by  the  Htnue  of  Aejtretenutive 
of  the  Btmte  of  Kenan,  the  Benete  eoneurring 
therein.  Tliat  the  Oooiprass  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  repreeentaUvea 


of  Tensas  In  the  Ooogrsss  of  tbe  United 
States  be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully 
urged  to  take  all  tueeesarj  aetloo  to  see  that 
the  channels  ter  agrleoltaral  oports  fkom 
the  united  Statee  to  the  Buropean  Beonooile 
Oommunlty  eonntrtee  ere  kept  open  and  that 
in  the  admfnistratlcp  of  the  IVade  Expansion 
Act  of  1M3  no  concessions  be  made  to  the 
European  Boonomie  Community  or  the  coun- 
trlee  ootnprlsing  such  OommTuilty  on  agrleul- 
tival  or  Industrial  exports  to  the  United 
States  without  satisfactory  reciprocal  oon- 
ceeslons  giving  fair  and  reasonable  aoceas  to 
U.S.  agricultural  commodities;  and  be  It 
further 

Beeolvtd.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
instructed  to  transmit  enrolled  copiee  of  this 
reeoimion  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  ^;>eaker  of 
the  House  of  Reprsflentatlves  of  the  Congress; 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate;  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House;  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  and  Ho\ise  Committees 
on  Agriculture;  to  U.S.  Senator  PBAmt  Cabz,- 
soM,  UJ9.  Senator  Jamss  B.  Pbabso»,  and 
BepreeenUUvee  Robxbt  J.  Dou.  Wzuxuc  H. 
AVBT,  Roasrr  P.  Enawoain.  Jos  BausHa, 
and  Oasmsb  S.  Sbsttbi. 

CHAllX.a8  Abtbttb. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

L.  D.  Hazsk, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Bouse. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  April  10.  1968. 

Hasou)  H.  Cask. 
Pre«i<f«nt  of  the  Senate. 

'Bjtun  B.  ZAaxxB, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


May 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TOUNQ  of  North  Dakota,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxxre  and  l^>reetry, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  783.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Increased 
wheat  acreage  allotmenu  in  the  Tulelake 
area  of  Oallfomia  (Bept.  MO.  188). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "ANTITRUST 
M<MiOPOLY  ACnvmES.  1M2"— 
REPORT  OPA  COMMITTEE— IN- 
DIVIDUAL  VIEWS    <S.    REPT.    NO. 

les) 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  frxan 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  a  report 
entitled  "antitrust  and  monopoly  activ- 
ities. 1962"  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 2M,  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  as  ex- 
tended, together  with  individual  views. 

I  ask  that  the  report,  together  with 
the  combined  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doaanw],  a?>d 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HausKAl,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  mwrt 
will  be  received  and  printed*  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  BBBOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resoluttcn  were  In- 
troduoed,  read  the  first  tla«.  aad,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  ttmg,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LOMO  of  Loulstaaa  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  mxawBai) : 
ft.  lias.    A  bin  to  provMsfor  «Im  d^osal 
of  esrtain  sassmsuts  tm  IWW.  Laka  TiiTlis 
Oea^  Water  Ohaanei;  to  lbs  OB—ittss  on 
Public  Works. 


<Sse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Umo  of  l^mt^ 
wh«i  he  introduced  the  ab^^iT^ 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  )'  ^^ 
Bv  Mr.  BUBDXCX: 

*  '  ,~1^  ^  ***  •aytnd  the  authorl»ti«« 
to  approprUte  money  for  the  malntSSSS 
and  operation  of  three  •xperim«tal  J22!? 
of  the  Department  of  thTtotSw  22^ 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  oA  ^JZ 
and  itia^iiftr  Affairs.  *■•«¥» 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bubokk  wh«  w. 
^troduced  the  above  blU.  which  appeJTii' 
dsr  a  separate  heading.)  *^  "*• 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSOM: 

8.  1480.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  j«a- 
Jouravloff;   to  the  Committee  on  the  jSS 

By  Mr.  LOMO  of  Louisiana: 
S.  1481.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Natural  cu. 
Act  Ui  order  to  exclude  from  the  deftnlS! 
of  interstate  commerce  for  the  purnosJ^ 
such  act  commerce  directly  betwew^ 
point  in  a  State  and  any  poUit  on  the  Ouw 
Continental  Shelf  and  oommeroe  bet««M 
polnu  In  the  same  States  throuah  such  rv!^ 
tlnental  Shelf;  to  the  Commlttee^S* 
meroe.  ^™'' 

8.  1432.  A  bill  to  preeorlbe  a  nattooal  pou 
toy  with  reepect  to  the  »*<qiiM1tltm.  dteatf 
tlon.  and  use  of  proprietary  rights  Ui^nZl 
tlons  made,  and  In  eclentlflc  and  t^^K.,!^. 
information  obtained,  throxigh  the  enea? 
ture  of  public  funds,  and  for  other  pwposis; 

S.  1488.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  Ad 
to  prevent  restraint  of  trade  and  monopollm- 
Uon  arising  from  the  use  of  proprletsrv 
rlgbu  In  Inventions  made  throxigh  the  «. 
pendlture  of  public  funds;  to  the  Commits 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr  Bk. 

oorr,  Mr.  Paotou,  MT.  Conoir.  ttt 

SaLToiwrAU.,  and  Mr.  Pbx)  : 

8.  1484.  A  bill  granting  the  oonssnt  Md 

approval   of  Congrees  to  the  Morthsaslwa 

Water  and  BeUted  Land  Reeouroes  Oompaet: 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Doeo  when  bt 
introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear  oa- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 
8. 1486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn  P. 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldsry 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
S.  1430.  A  bill   to  preeorlbe   with  greaUr 
parUculanty    the   oondlUons    under    whlofc 
proprietary  interests  of  the   United  Ststas 
in  inventions  may  be  waived  pursuant  to  see- 
tlon   806   of  the   National   Aeronautics  and 
Spaoe  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  ttas 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Kocbkl)  : 

8.  1487.  A  bU]  to  amend  secUon  8(b)(4) 

of    the    National    Labor    Relatiims    Act,   as 

amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  end 

Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  HuicrRarr  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appesr 
under  a  eeparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HX7MPHRET  (for  himself,  Ur. 

Macwxtson,  and  Mr.  McCabtbt)  : 

S.J.  Res.  78.  Joint  resolution  to  authorlm 

the  Preeldent  to  proclaim  October  9  in  each 

year  as  Lelf  Erlkson  Day;  to  the  Commlttet 

on  the  Judiciary. 


DISPOSAL  OP  CERTAIN  EASEMENTS 
IN  INTRACOA8TAL  WATERWAY. 
LAKE  CHARLES  DEEP  WATER 
CHANNEL 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  time  ago,  in  the  interest  of 
navigation.  It  was  necessaiy  for  the  VS. 
Kidneers  to  relocate  a  portion  of  tbe  m- 
tracoastal  Waterway  in  southwest  Loui- 
siana.   This  relocation  eansed  a  portion 
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i  sooth  of  Sulphur,  La.,  to  be- 
cbsoista.  SInee  this  portion  of  the 
egaal  no  longer  se^es  any  purpose  In  ttw 
toterest  of  navigation  and  can  be  elfec- 
tively  utlllaed  by  the  Calcasieu  Parish 
police  Jury,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill,  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  mj  coUeagus  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
i,ginn] .  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for 
oiftlntenanoe  and  upkeep  of  this  obsolete 
ebgnnel  to  Calcasieu  Parish.  Since  this 
portion  of  the  canal  was  authorized  by 
Ooogreas  for  navigation,  this  legislation 
Ifl  necessary  in  order  to  change  the  au- 
ttiorlsation  and  eliminate  the  portion  of 
the  canal  that  no  longer  serves  naviga- 
tion. It  Is  *ny  imderstandlng  that  this 
transfer  of  reaponsObUlty  ia  in  the  best 
Interest  of  all  concerned  and  will  receive 
g  favorable  report  from  the  agencies  c<m- 
eemed. 

Tbe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1428)  to  provide  for  the 
dliposal  of  certain  easements  in  Intra- 
eoastal  Waterway,  LAke  Charles  De^ 
Water  Channel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lmm 
of  Louisiana  (for  hbnaelf  and  BCr.  Ml- 
uvBsa).  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  MADVTE- 
NANCB  OP  THREE  EXPERIMENTAL 
STATIONS  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TBM  mTSRIOR 

Mr.  BURDICBL  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  aiv>ropriate  reference,  a  bill 
^ieh  has  been  submitted  and  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior pertaining  to  the  appropriations 
(or  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  Egperiment  Sta- 
tioDS  in  three  areas  Including  Orand 
Forks.  N.  Dak.,  in  my  own  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  John 
A.  Carver,  which  accompanied  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  be  printed  hi  full  at 
this  pohit  In  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  rtf erred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao. 

The  bUl  (a  1420)  to  amend  the  au- 
thoriaation  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
maintMiance  and  operation  of  three  ex- 
perimental stations  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  for  other  puipoees. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Butincx.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  Utle.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Tbe  letter  presmted  by  Mr.  Buiaicx 
lsasf<41ows: 

WsslKfiftoii,  D.O^  AprU  23,  IMS. 
Hon.  LrwDoai  B.  Jowksom, 
frewident  of  the  Senate, 
Wssa«Mf(of»,  D.O. 

DMa  Mh.  PaasnBifT:  Bndosed  Is  a  draft  ot 
a  prapossd  bin  "to  amend  tbe  autborlaattea 
to  appfopitate  money  for  the  malnteBaaee 
aad  opefsleti  ot  three  eaperlaseBtsI  stattons 
at  the  DsBsrtmsBt  off  tbs  latsrlor.  sad  for 


It  la  sd^gsstad  «haft  the  ptapossg  MB  be 
refeiTsd  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  aad  we  reoonmiend  that  It  be 
snaoted. 


1  off  the  bm  frlhnlnstse  the  Umi- 
tatloa  on  the  authortaatloB  for  approprl*. 
tlona  for  tbm  BMilntmsnri  and  iri—rrinrra  off 
tSM  Bursau  off  Mlass  saparlBMnt  sSaMons  at 

OnuMi  Worta.  H.  Oak.  (Ugalto  iiiiareh);  aad 
SehuylklU  HaTea.  Pa.  (aathraelto) ;  aad  an- 
thorlass  tbs  appropriation  off  sack  sums  as 
ars  aeceesary  for  the  purpoee.  Tlie  Umlta- 
tkjos  were  Included  in  three  acta  psneiitl  dur- 
ing the  period  between  1943  aad  1860. 

The  limitations  upon  the  authorisation  for 
appropriations  which  are  contained  In  these 
acts  presuppose  a  situation  in  which  specific 
appropriations  ars  mads  for  ths  IndlTldual 
stations.  However,  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess does  not  follow  that  pattern.  Beqiiests 
for  funds  for  the  Biweau  of  Mines  are  not 
phrased  in  terms  of  q>eclflc  programs  to  be 
carried  out  at  IndlTldual  reeearch  stations, 
nor  are  appropriations  made  on  that  basis. 

Appropriations  requests  for  "Conservation 
and  development  of  mineral  reeources.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines."  are  submitted  In  terms  of 
6  major  actlvltlea,  which  are  divided  into 
a  total  of  IS  suhactlvltles.  The  Items  In 
such  a  request  are  Justified  and  explained 
In  terms  of  the  programs  which  they  ars 
designed  to  carry  out.  without  respect  to  the 
geographical  locations  or  ths  particular  sta- 
tions at  which  various  phswes  of  the  work 
may  be  done,  nils  procedure  enables  the 
Congress  to  consider  on  an  Integrated  basis 
the  program  propoeed  by  the  B\u«au  of  Mlnee 
in  each  major  area  of  work  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year.  In  ths  field  of  conservation  and 
development. 

A  lump  sum  appropriation  is  made  by  the 
Congress  for  "Conssrvatlon  aad  development 
of  mineral  reeouroes."  After  appropriatlops 
have  been  made  by  the  Coogress.  the  Bureau 
adjusts  its  programs  to  conform  to  the  action 
and  InstructtoBs  of  the  Congreee  and  allo- 
catee  funds  among  its  stations  in  sudi  a 
manner  as  most  sffeetlvely  to  aooompllsh  tbe 
programs  for  which  funds  have  been  made 
available.  As  a  reeult,  experimental  or  re- 
search stations  off  the  Biuwau  may  under- 
take aaslgned  work  in  one  or  more  off  the 
major  activities  for  which  funds  have  bean 
appropriated. 

Thus,  la  fiscal  year  IMS.  each  of  the  three 
staUons  BMntlonsd  In  the  proposed  bill  re- 
ceived an  alloeattoo  off  funds  froos  a  lump 
sum  appropriattOQ  "For  sxpenses  necessary 
for  promoting  the  ooneervatloa.  exploration, 
development,  producttoa.  and  utUiaatUm  of 
mineral  reeouroes.  Including  fuels,  In  the 
United  Statea.  its  tsrrltorlss  and  possee- 
slons;  and  developing  synthetics  and  substi- 
tutes; sM.ers.ooo." 

We  believe  that  the  limitations  on  ths  ap- 
propriation authartsattoas  mentioned  above 
should  be  repealed  because,  as  a  practical 
matter,  they  are  Inconsistent  with  the  cur- 
rent appn^niatlon  process.  There  are  no 
similar  limitations  appUcable  to  the  other  17 
experimental  and  research  stations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  we  believe  that  there  Is 
DO  need  for  euch  llmitatlociB.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  propoeed  legislation  wlU  put  aU 
such  stations  in  the  eame  status  la  this 
regard. 

Section  t  ot  tbe  propoeed  bill  would  elimi- 
nate an  annual  reporting  requtrsoMnt  off 
ths  Lignite  Reeearch  Laboratory  no  longer 
required  of  any  other  facility  of  the  Bureau 
off  Mines.  The  report  OB  this  slngls  part  of 
the  Bureau's  prograas  has  been  specially  ] 
pared  saoh  year  for  tks  Oosi^eaa.  It 
tains  the  eaose  information  whtab  Is  in- 
dadsd  in  other  rsports  publlskiH  by  the 
Bureau  off  Mlnas,  Inclortlng  its  aanwal  report. 

Tbe   Duisau  off  the  Budget  tei 
that  thsrs  Is  ao  objectkm  to  the 
tlon  off  this  draft  bm  tram  the  etaadpaiat 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  jovn, 

John  A.  Caavaa,  Ja.. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


NORTHEASTERN  WATER  AMD  RE- 
LATED LAND  RESOURCES  COM- 
PACT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, for  a^vn^nlate  referenoe.  a  bill 
sponsored  by  me  and  Senators  Ribxcost, 
Pastors,  Gonoir,  SALTOMSxau..  and  Pbx 
providlxig  for  a  Northeastern  Water  and 
Related  Land  Reeources  Compact 

I  cosponsored  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject during  the  87th  Congress  and  a 
similar  measure  passed  the  House  during 
the  last  session.  Hearings  were  held  on 
the  House-passed  yealxm,  HH.  30.  by  a 
special  subcommittee  ot  which  I  was 
chairman  and  a  report  of  the  hearing 
was  printed.  Because  of  the  pressure  of 
other  business  this  legislation  was  ix>t 
considered  by  the  Senate  during  the  dos- 
ing days  of  the  last  session. 

The  compact,  calling  for  the  integra- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  whole  of 
New  England  as  one  viable,  interdepend- 
ent and  geographical  unit,  is  absolutely 
essential  if  the  wastage,  poor  planidng 
and  mistakes  of  the  past  are  to  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  New  gngian^ 
have  precious  few  natural  resources  left 
and  if  we  do  not  properly  conserve  and 
preserve  what  remains  we  will  leave  a 
lean  heritage  indeed  to  oar  children  and 
our  children's  children. 

The  compact  would  devdop  an  agency 
with  cooperative  membership  from  the 
six  States  and  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies, which  could  recommend,  survey, 
and  encourage  overall  planning  with  a 
view  to  properly  developing  our  remain- 
ing natural  resources  in  New  England. 

Wltliout  the  compact.  New  England 
may  w^  fail  to  maint.ain  Its  leaderdUp 
in  agriculture.  Industry,  and  In  recre- 
attoQ.  With  the  compact.  New  England 
can  plan  to  proper^  devdop  its  re- 
sources in  an  intdligent  and  eflieient 
manner  in  this  highly  liMlUBtrialiBed  and 
fast-moving  era  in  which  we  live. 

Four  New  England  States — Cozmectl- 
cut.  New  Hampshire,  MasBarhusetfs.  and 
Rhode  Island— have  ah«ady  ratlfled  tbe 
compact  and  agreed  to  participate  in  it 
and  now  it  is  necessary  to  secure  Federal 
approval  by  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

The  opix)6ltioo  to  the  compact  has 
been  largely  expressed  in  regard  to  pro- 
cedural matters,  and,  with  notable  ex- 
ceptions, not  In  opifiotiUaKk  to  the  phi- 
losophy or  the  ultimate  alms  <^  the 
compact. 

For  example.  Interested  Federal  agen- 
cies have  raised  questions  regarding  vot- 
ing procedures  under  ttM  compact.  I 
am  sure  that  questions  of  this  tsnpe  can 
be  reserved  without  disturbing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  compact  as  ratlfled  by  the 
four  New  England  States  and  can  be 
made  a  part,  if  necessary,  of  the  en- 
abling provisions  of  the  bllL 

I  am  hopeful  that  tUs  year  we  can 
get  early  committee  action  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  get  this  legislation,  which  has 
so  much  long-term  significance  for  my 
area  of  the  country,  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
Senate  where  It  can  be  voted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Th«  bUI  will 

be  reoelTed  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  wlU  be 
printed  In  the  Rjkoko. 

The  bill  (S.  1434)  granting  the  eonaent 
and  approval  of  Congress  to  the  North- 
eastern WtkttT  and  Related  Land  Re- 
sources Compact,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd 
(for  hlmaelf  and  other  Senates),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of 
Jtepreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Congress  mssembled,  That  the 
oonMDt  and  apporpval  of  Congrees  is  given 
to  the  Northeastern  Water  and  Related  Land 
ReaourOM  Ootnpact,  ma  hereinafter  aet  out. 
Bucn  compact  reads  a« follows: 

"NOBTHKASTODf  WATBI  AND  ULATEO  UUfS 

aasotntcss  compact 

"ArticU  I 

"Plndlnga 
"Tlie  nwtheastem  part  of  the  United 
States  is  by  virtue  of  geographic  location  and 
other  characteristics  a  great  natural  resource 
area  which,  with  more  InteoEe  use  of  natural 
resources.  Increasingly  requires  coordinated 
planning  as  a  basic  Ingredient  of  effective  re- 
source management  and  orderly  growth  of 
the  region.  The  work  ot  the  New  England- 
New  Toek  Inter-Agency  Committee  demon- 
strated that  a  continuation  and  furtherance 
of  activities  stich  as  those  undertaken  by  It 
would  be  of  great  value.  To  this  end.  it  Is 
the  Intent  of  this  compact  to  establish  and 
provide  for  the  operation  of  a  Joint  agency 
for  the  Northeast. 

"Article  II 
"Purpose 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  compact  to  pro- 
vide, in  the  n<vtheastem  region.  Improved 
facilities  and  procedures  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  policies,  programs,  and  activities 
of  the  United  States,  the  several  states,  and 
private  persons  or  entities,  in  the  field  of 
water   and   related    land   resoiurces,   and   to 
study.  Investigate,  and  plan  the  development 
and   use  of  the  same  and  conservation  of 
such  water  and  related  land  resources:  to 
provide  means   by  which  conflicts  may  be 
resolved;    and    to    provide    procedures    for 
coordination  of  the  interests  of  an  public 
and  private  agencies,  persons  and  entities  in 
the  Held  at  water  and  related  land  resources; 
and  to  provide  an  organisation  for  coopera- 
tion in  such  coordination  on  both  the  fed- 
eral and  state  levels  of  government. 
"ArticU  lit 
"Creation  of  Oonunission 
"There  is  hereby  created  the  Northeastern 
Reeouroes    Commission,    hereinafter    called 
the  Commission. 

"Article  IV 
"Membership 
"The  Commission  shaU  consist  of  one 
member  from  each  party  state  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  to  serve.  In  acoordanoe  with  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State  which  he 
represents,  and  seven  members  representing 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
having  principal  responsibilities  for  water 
and  related  land  resources  development  to  be 
appointed  and  to  serve  In  such  manner  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

-Article  V 
"iFuuetlons 
"It  ShaU  be  the  responstblllty  of  the  Com- 
mlsslan  to  rsoommend  to  the  states  and  the 


United  States,  or  any  intervovemmental 
ageney.  changes  in  law  or  policy  which  would 
promote  coordination,  or  reeotatlon  of  prob- 
lems, in  the  fleld  of  water  and  related  land 
resources.  The  effcnts  of  the  Commlssioo  In 
ooordlnatlon  of  work  and  rsaolution  of  eon- 
fllets  may  be  directed  towards  aU  state  and 
federal  activities  Involved  In  water  and 
relatsd  land  rssotiroes  development  tespon- 
slUlltles  and  shall  include  the  eoordlnatlon 
of  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  CoUectlon  snd  interpretaUon  ot  basic 
data. 

"(2)  Investigation  and  planning  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  projects. 

"(3)  Progr«LinlnK  (including  scheduling) 
of  water  and  related  land  resources  con- 
struction and  development. 

"(4)  Encouraging  of  the  referral  of  plans 
or  proposals  for  resources  projects  to  the 
Commission. 

"The  Commission  shall  use  qualified  public 
and  private  agencies  to  make  Investigations 
and  conduct  research  in  the  fleld  of  water 
and  related  land  resources,  but  If  It  Is  un- 
able to  secure  the  undertaldng  of  such  Inves- 
tigations or  original  research  by  a  qiialifled 
public  or  private  agency,  it  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  it  own  investigations  and 
conduct  its  own  research.  Tlie  Conunls- 
sion  may  make  contracts  with  any  public 
or  private  agencies  or  private  persons  or 
entitles  for  the  undertaking  of  such  Inves- 
tigations, or  original  research  within  its 
purview. 

"Article  VI 
"Voting 
"No  action  of  the  Commission  respecting 
the  Internal  management  thereof  shall  be 
binding  unless  taken  at  a  meeting  at  which 
a  majority  of  the  members  are  present  and 
vote    In   favor   thereof:    provided    that   any 
action  not  binding  for  such  a  reason  may  be 
ratified  within  thirty  days  by  the  eoncurrenoe 
in  writing  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
membership.     No  action  of  the  Commission 
respecting  a  matter  other  than  Its  internal 
management  shall  be  binding  unle^  taken  at 
a  meeting  at  which  a  majority  of  the  state 
members  and   a  majority  of  the  members 
representing  the  United  Statea  are  present 
and  a  majority  of  said  state   msmbership 
together  with  a  majority  of  said  members 
repreeentlng  the  United  States  vote  in  favor 
thereof:  provided  that  any  action  not  bind- 
ing for  such  a  reason  may  be  rattfled  with- 
in thirty  days  by  the  concurrence  in  writing 
of  a  majority  of  the  state  members  and  the 
concxurence  in  writing  of  a  majority  of  the 
members  representing  the  United  States. 
"ArticU  VII 
"Finances 
"A.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Oovemor  or  designated  ofllcer  of  each  jMuty 
state  a  request  for  f \mds  to  cover  estimated 
ezp«aditures  for  such  period  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  that  JurisdictiOQ  for 
presentaUon  to  the  leglsUtuie  thereof.    Any 
such  request  shall  indicate  the  sum  or  sums 
which  the  Commission  has  requeeted  or  in- 
tends  to  request   be    appropriated   by   the 
United  States  for  the  use  or  support  of  the 
Commission     during     the     period     covered 
thereby. 

"B.  With  due  regard  for  such  monies  and 
other  assistance  as  may  be  made  available  to 
it,  the  Commission  shaU  be  provided  with 
such  funds  by  each  of  the  seveiml  statss  par- 
ticipating therein  to  provide  the  means  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  fadtttlss,  a  staff 
of  personnel,  and  such  activities  ss  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  the  powers  and  datiss  im- 
possd  upon  and  entrusted  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 
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"With  due  aUowanoe  for      ._ 

available,  each  budget  of  the 

ShaU  be  the  responsibUltf  of  the  part»IZT? 

to  be  apportioned  among  them  on  a  W«SS 
formuU  based  60%  on  popuUtion  sndBo5 
on  gross  land  area,  such  populaticm  and  b«m 
land  area  to  be  determined  in  aeeor^^ 
with  the  last  official  UjB.  Census  of  PomI! 
tlon.  but  provided  that  the  last  oontribu^Zl 
Of  aU  of  the  states  shaU  not  be  reqiUwd^ 
exceed  seO.OOO  annviaUy  and  proriaMttJ^ 
ther  that  regardless  of  the  number  of  statM 
psrty  to  the  compact  at  any  time  the  nuia 
mum  annual  contribution  required  ofia* 
state  slum  not  exceed  iU  share  of  the  Uo  flon 
as  determined  above.  Any  state  may  ca^ 
tribute  such  funds  in  excess  of  Its  share  ss 
determined  above,  as  it  may  dssire.         ' 

"C.  The  Commlssloa  shaU  not  pledge  the 
credit  of  any  Jurisdiction.  The  Com^aJa! 
may  meet  any  of  its  obligations  m  whole  w 
In  part  with  funds  available  to  it  under  Ar 
tide  vm  (E)  of  this  compact,  provided  that 
the  Commission  Ukes  apeciflc  action  settiiJ 
aside  such  funds  prior  to  the  incurrlnctf 
any  obllgaUon  to  be  met  In  whole  or  InDsrt 
In  such  manner. 

"D.  The  members  of  the  Oommi»ioii 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Commission  their  so- 
txial  expenses  Incurred  and  Incident  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  subject  to  tits 
approval  of  the  Conunlsslon. 

"E.  The  Commission  shaU  keep  aocurste 
aocoimte  of  aU  receipts  and  disbxusemeats. 
The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  the  audit  and 
accounting  procedures  established  under  Its 
by-laws.  However,  aU  receipts  and  dls- 
bxirsement  of  funds  handled  by  the  Commli- 
slon  shall  be  audited  by  a  qualified  publie 
aoeoxintant  and  the  report  of  the  audit  ShaU 
be  Included  In  and  become  a  part  of  the  sa- 
nual  report  of  the  ComnUssion. 

"P.  The  accoimts  of  the  Commlvion  thali 
be  open  at  any  reasonable  time  for  tnmee- 
tlon  by  such  agency,  representaUve.  or  rep- 
resentaUves     of     the     Jurisdictions     wbldi 
appropriate  funds  to  the  Commission. 
"ArticU  VIII 
"Administration  and  Management 
"A.  The  Commission  may  sue  and  be  sued 
and  shall  have  a  seal. 

"B.  The  Commission  shaU  elect  annually 
from  among  its  members,  a  ehalnnan,  vloe- 
chairman  and  treasurer.  The  Cominlalon 
ShaU  appoint  an  executive  director  who  shall 
also  act  as  secretary,  and  tocether  with  the 
treasurer,  shall  be  bonded  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Commission  may  require. 

"C.  The  Commission  shaU  appoint  and  re- 
move or  discharge  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions Irrespective  of  any  civU  service  Uws 
which  might  otherwise  apply.  The  Commis- 
sion ShaU  establlah  and  m«i«»«i«  in^j^ 
pendently,  by  contract  or  agreeuMnt  with 
the  United  States  or  an  agency  thereof,  or  la 
conjunction  with  any  one  or  more  of  the 
party  states,  suitable  retirement  progrsma 
for  Its  employees.  Employees  of  the  Com- 
mission ShaU  be  eligible  for  social  security 
coverage  in  respect  to  old  age  and  survivon 
insurance  provided  that  the  Comtntaslon 
takes  such  steps  as  may  be  neoeesary  pur- 
siiant  to  federal  law  to  participate  in  sxich 
program  of  Insurance  as  a  governmental 
agency  or  unit.  The  Commission  may  estab- 
lish and  maintain  or  participate  in  such 
additional  programs  of  employee  benefits 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  afford  cmployeee 
oi  the  Commission  tsrms  and  conditions  of 
employment  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
employees  of  the  party  states  gensraUy. 

"O.  The  Commission  may  borrow,  accept 
or  oomtraet  for  the  servioee  of  personnel 
from  any  sUte  of  the  United  Statss  or  anj 
subdivision   or   agency   thereof,    from   any 
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totergovernmental  agency,  or  from  any  in- 
itltuUon.  person,  firm  or  corporation. 

"B.  The  Commission  may  accept  for  any 
of  Its  purposes  and  functions  under  this 
goBipmct  any  and  all  appropriations,  dona- 
tions, and  grants  of  money,  equipment,  sup- 
plies, materials  and  services,  conditional  or 
otherwise,  from  any  state  or  the  United 
gttiiM  at  any  subdivision  or  agency  thereof, 
or  intergovernmental  agency,  or  any  Instltu- 
tton,  person,  firm  or  corporation,  and  may 
[foeive,  utilize  and  dlspoee  of  the  same. 

"T.  The  Commission  may  establish  and 
inslntaln  such  faculties  as  may  t>e  necessary 
(or  the  transacting  of  Its  business.  The 
(Commission  may  accept,  hold,  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property  and  any  Interest 
therein. 

"O.  The  Commission  may  adopt,  amend, 
and  rescind  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
(or  the  conduct  of  Its  business 

"H.  The  Commission  shall  make  and  trans- 
mit annuaUy.  to  the  legislature  and  Gover- 
nor of  each  party  state,  and  to  the  President 
tnd  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  report 
covering  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
for  the  preceding  year,  and  embodying  such 
recommendations  as  may  have  been  adopted 
t>y  the  Commission.  The  Commission  may 
tuue  such  additional  reports  as  It  may  deem 
desirable. 

"ArticU  IX 

"Other  CompcMsts  and  Activities 

"Nothing  in  this  compact  sliall  be  con- 
strued to  Impair,  or  otherwise  affect,  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  Interstate  agency  In 
which  any  party  state  participates  nor  to 
abridge,  impair,  or  otherwise  affect  the  pro- 
visions of  any  compact  to  which  any  one  or 
more  of  the  party  states  may  be  a  party,  nor 
to  supersede,  diminish,  or  otherwise  affect 
any  obligation  aasumed  under  any  such  com- 
pact. Nor  shall  anything  in  this  compact 
be  construed  to  discourage  additional  inter- 
state compacts  among  some  or  all  of  the 
party  states  for  the  management  of  natural 
resources,  or  the  coordination  of  activities 
with  respect  to  a  specific  natural  resource  or 
any  aspect  of  natural  resource  management, 
or  for  the  establishment  of  intergovern- 
mental plaimlng  agencies  in  sub-areas  of 
the  region.  Nothing  in  this  compact  shaU 
be  construed  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  or  ac- 
tiritles  of  any  participating  government, 
agency,  or  ofBcer  thereof,  or  any  private  per- 
son or  agency. 

"ArticU  X 
"Enactment 

"A.  This  compact  shall  become  effective 
when  entered  into  and  enacted  into  law  by 
any  three  of  the  states  of  Connecticut, 
Mame,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  and  when  the 
United  States  has  provided  by  law  for  the 
designation  of  its  representation  on  the 
Commission.  Thereafter  it  shall  become  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  any  other  afore- 
mentioned state  upon  its  enacting  this 
compact  into  law. 

"B.  Upon  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  any  other  state  in 
the  northeastern  area  may  become  a  party 
to  this  compact,  by  entering  into  and  enact- 
ing this  compact  into  law. 

"ArticU  XI 
"Withdrawal 
"This  c<»npact  shall  continue  In  force  and 
remain  binding  upon  each  party  state  untU 
renounced  by  it.  Renunciation  of  this  com- 
pact must  be  preceded  by  sending  three 
years'  notice  in  writing  of  Intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  compact  to  the  governor  of 
each  of  the  other  states  party  hereto  and  to 
such  offlcers  or  agencies  of  the  United  States 
as  may  be  designated  by  federal  law. 


-ArticU  Xll 
"Construction  and  Severability 

"The  provisions  of  this  compact  shaU  be 
severable  and  if  any  phrase,  clause,  sentence 
or  prorlslon  of  this  oompact  Is  declared  to 
be  unoonsUtutlonal  or  the  ^pUcablUty 
thereof,  to  any  state,  agency,  person,  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  mvaUd,  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  remainder  of  this  compact  and 
the  appllcabUlty  thereof  to  any  other  state, 
agency,  person  or  circumstance  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby.  It  is  the  legislative  Intent 
that  the  provisions  of  this  compact  be  rea- 
sonably  and  lll>erally  construed." 

Skc.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  given 
to  any  of  the  States  of  Connecticut.  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampahire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  to  become  a  party  to 
the  Northeastern  Water  and  Related  Land 
Resources  Compact  In  accordance  with  Its 
terms. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point seven  members,  representing,  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  heads  of,  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  United  States  having  princi- 
pal responsibilities  for  water  and  related  land 
resources  development,  to  the  Commission 
created  by  the  Northeastern  Water  and  Re- 
lated Land  Resources  Compact.  All  such 
Federal  representatives  shall  be  employees  of 
the  United  Statea  and  shall  serve  without  ad- 
ditional compensation. 

Sxc.  4.  Nothing  in  the  Northeastern  Water 
and  Related  Land  Resources  Compact  or  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  Impairing  or 
in  any  manner  affecting  any  right,  power, 
or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  in  and  over  the  region  which 
forms  the  subject  of  such  Compact  or  as 
authorizing  the  Northeastern  Resources 
Commission  to  impair  or  in  any  manner  to 
affect  any  such  right,  power,  at  Jiu-lsdictlon 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  herein  shaU  be 
interpreted  or  construed  as  authorizing  an 
agreement  with  the  Commission  by  the 
United  States  or  an  agency  thereof  for  par- 
ticipation of  any  employees  of  the  Commis- 
sion in  any  retirement  program  established 
for  Federal  employees. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  cm*  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved,  and  no 
change  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  Compact 
approved  by  the  Act  shall  become  effective 
untU  it  shall  have  been  approved  by 
Congress. 


LEIF  ERIKSON  DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnttson]. 
and  my  distinguished  coUeague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  9  of  each  year  as  Lelf 
Erikson  Day. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  is 
to  extend  belated  recognition  to  Lelf 
Erikson  for  his  achievement  in  discover- 
ing the  North  American  Continent  about 
the  year  1000  AD. 

While  there  are  no  contemporary  writ- 
ten accounts  of  the  early  Norse  explora- 
tions, we  do  have  information  that  has 
come  to  us  through  sagas  that  were  re- 
duced to  a  written  form  at  a  later  date, 
and  through  archeological  discoveries. 

On  the  basis  of  colonization  alone,  the 
Norse  claim  is  clear.  Greenland  is  more 
closely  associated  with  the  mainland  of 
North  America  than  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  that  Columbus  discovered 


500  years  later.  In  about  the  year  984. 
Erik  the  Red,  the  father  of  Lelf  Erikson 
established  a  colony  in  Greenland.  Norse 
colonies  existed  there  imtil  about  1450. 
According  to  the  CathoUc  Encyclopedia, 
16  parishes  were  established,  churches 
and  a  few  monasteries  were  built,  and  at 
least  16  bishops  were  nominated  to  the 
Gardsir  Bishopric  between  the  year  1000 
and  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century- 

However,  the  Norse  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America  does  not  rest  on  the 
colonization  of  Greenland  alone,  but  is 
strengthened  by  subsequent  exploration. 
The  records  of  these  voyages  to  the 
mainland  have  been  preserved  in  the 
"Flateyarb6k."  the  "Hauksb6k"  and  in 
the  vellum  codex  AM5S7  in  the  Arna- 
Magnaean  collection  in  Copenhagen. 

The  "Flateyarbdk,"  compiled  some- 
where around  1390  AJD.,  is  a  collection  of 
sagas,  short  tales,  poems,  and  atmals. 
Among  these  are  two  selections  the  titles 
of  which  may  be  translated  as  the  "Saga 
of  Erik  the  Red"  and  the  "Tale  of  the 
Greenlanders."  Most  of  the  material 
which  relates  to  Lelf  Erikson 's  voyage  Is 
in  the  latter.  The  tale  as  recounted  there 
is  usually  referred  to  as  the  "Greenland 
Saga." 

The  "Hauksb6k,"  another  large  collec- 
tion, written  around  1330.  also  contains 
a  "Saga  of  Erik  the  Red. '  which,  with 
minor  variations,  is  preserved  also  in 
AM-557.  Both  appear  to  have  been 
copied  from  an  earlier  manuscript,  which 
Is  now  lost. 

Prof.  Plnnur  J6nsson  believes  that  the 
original  story  was  written  about  1200 
AX>.  or  at  least  not  later  than  the  first 
quarter  of  the  13th  century.  The  ac- 
count as  presented  by  these  two  manu- 
scripts is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"Karlsefni  Saga"  or  the  "Iceland  Saga." 
In  addition  to  these  sagas,  there  is  a 
brief  reference  to  the  Norsemen  in  Vln- 
land,  a  name  which  they  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  American  Continent,  in 
"Descriptio  Insularum  Aquilonls,"  a  work 
written  by  Adam  of  Bremen  around  1070. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  reference  in 
world  literature  to  the  American 
Continent. 

It  appears  from  the  sagas  that  Lelf 
Erikson,  one  of  three  sons  of  Erik  Thor- 
valdson,  was  bom  In  Iceland  around 
the  year  979.  About  985  Erik  sailed 
with  his  family  and  a  band  of  followers 
to  establish  a  settlement  In  Greenland. 
He  established  his  new  home  at  Brattah- 
Ud  in  Eriksf  Jord. 

In  999,  when  he  was  about  20  years  old. 
Leif  set  out  to  see  the  world.  Instead 
of  following  the  old  sailing  route  by  way 
of  Iceland,  he  boldly  set  his  course 
directly  east  across  the  open  ocean  to 
Norway.  There  he  visited  King  Olaf 
Trygvason.  He  spent  the  winter  at  the 
King's  court,  and  there,  under  Olaf 's  in- 
fluence, he  became  a  Christian.  When 
he  set  out  for  Greenland  the  following 
summer,  he  took  with  him  a  priest  and 
some  teachers  to  undertake  the  task  of 
converting  the  settlers  In  Greenland. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  Lelf's  life  that 
the  two  versions  show  a  marked  discrep- 
ancy. According  to  the  "Karlsefni 
Saga,"  Lelf,  on  his  return  from  Norway. 
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probably  In  the  year  1000,  was  carried 
far  oat  of  his  courae  by  contraxy  wtndc, 
and  bis  ship  was  driven  Into  unknown 
seas.  After  a  considerable  period  of 
drift,  he  came  upon  new  lands,  on  which 
grew  self-sown  wheat  fields,  vines,  and 
large  trees,  before  finding  bis  way  hmtyf 
to  Greenland. 

The  "Greenland  Sa«a'*  tells  us  that 
the  first  white  man  to  sight  American 
shores  was  BJami  Herjulfson,  who.  how- 
ever, did  not  land  there:  and  that  Leif's 
expedition,  in  the  year  1002  or  later,  was 
a  planned  one  to  explore  the  lands  pre- 
viously sighted  by  Herjulfson.    TAn^^ng 
first  at  a  place  they  called  Wpii^iiand. 
and  then  at  a  level,  wooded  land  which 
they  named  Markland,  they  came  at  last 
to  a  region  where  wild  grapes  grew.    At 
this  place,  which  they  called  Vinland, 
they  erected  houses  and  spent  the  winter. 
They  sent  out  exploring  parties,  each 
having  orders  to  go  no  further  t^ftn  the 
distance    from    which   the   adventurers 
could  return  by  evening.    In  the  spring, 
with  a  cargo  of  timber,  they  made  their 
way  back  to  Greenland. 

Scholars  have  studied  these  documents 
carefully  in  the  light  of  both  Internal 
and  external  criticism.    They  have  dis- 
covered what  appear  to  be  interpolations 
made  at  a  later  date.    They  have  sub- 
jected them  to  almost  endless  Interpre- 
tation.   There  has  been  disagreement  on 
details,  particularly  as  to  the  exact  year 
of  LeiTs  first  landing  on  the  American 
continent  and  the  exact  location  of  that 
landing.    Various  writers  have  fixed  the 
location  of  Vinland  at  points  from  Lab- 
rador   to    Georgia.     However,    scholars 
have  found  an  area  of  agreement  on  the 
fundamental  fact — that  Leif  EMkson  did 
land  at  least  once  on  the  American  con- 
tinent and  spent  some  time  there,  prob- 
ably stasrlng  over  the  winter  and  return- 
ing to  Greenland  In  the  spring. 

Nor  was  the  discovery  of  America  by 
LeIf  Erikson  an  Isolated  Incident.    It  was 
rather  the  first  of  a  series  of  exploratory 
voyages  and  attempts   at  colonization 
carried  on  by  Thorvald  Erikson,  Thor- 
steln  Erikson,  Thorfinn  Karlsefnl,  and 
Preydls,  Erik's  daughter,  over  the  next 
few  years.     Recently  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  have  been  excavated  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.    It  has  been  de- 
termined by  carbon  tests  that  artifacts 
foimd  there  date  from  about  the  year 
1000.     It  seems  probable  that  the  build- 
ings belonged  to  Lelf  or  to  one  of  the  ex- 
peditions made  In  the  years  Immediately 
following. 

Sometime  after  1340  the  western  settle- 
ment  In   Greenland   completely   disap- 
peared.   In  1354  Magnus  Erickson,  King 
of  Norway  and  Sweden,  appointed  Paul 
Knutson  leader  of  an  expedition  to  locate 
and  bring  back  to  the  Christian  faith  the 
colonists  who  had  left  the  western  setUe- 
ment.    There  is  some  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate that  a  part  of  this  expedition  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Minnesota,  probably  by 
way  of  Hudson  Bay.  around  the  year  1362. 
The  rest  of  the  expedition  returned  to 
Norway  in  1364.    IWcholas  of  Lynn,  an 
Englishman  who  Is  believed  to  have  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  wrote  a  re- 
port. •Tnventio  Portunata,"  no  copies  of 
which  are  known  to  exist.    It  Is  not  Im- 


probable that  Columbus  had  knowledge 
of  that  report. 

The  Norse  expeditions,  wad  particu- 
larly the  discovery  of  North  America  by 
X^tfUksan.  can  no  longer  be  recarded 
as  myths.  The  sources  have  beoi  ex- 
ftmlned  and  studied  too  carefully  for  that. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Lelf  Erikson's  role  In  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

This  Joint  resolution  acknowledges  this 
historic  and  courageous  achievement  by 
providing  for  the  designation  <rf  October 
9  of  each  year  as  Lelf  Erikson  Day,  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  and  by  en- 
couraging its  observance  by  suitable  ex- 
ercises in  schools  and  churches.  October 
9  has  traditionally  been  observed  as  Leif 
Erikson  Day  by  many  Scandinavian 
groups  through  the  years.  Its  proximity 
to  Columbus  Day  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Americans  to  celebrate  the 
heroic  explorations  of  both  these  great 
discoverers  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues from  MinnesoU  in  the  House 
will  be  introducing  similar  Joint  resolu- 
tions in  the  near  future.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  fMr.  Magntt- 
SON]  as  the  coauthor  of  this  proposal 
His  abiding  Interest  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  Scandinavian  ancestors  Is 
well  known  and  his  advocacy  of  this  reso- 
lution will  be  a  significant  factor  in 
achieving  its  passage  In  the  Senate  and 
House.  I  know  his  enthusiasm  for  a  na- 
tional Lelf  Erikson  Day  equals,  and  per- 
haps even  siirpasses.  my  own. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution be  printed  In  the  Rkors  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarics.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion remain  at  the  desk  for  an  additional 
3  days  so  that  other  Senators  may  be- 
come cosponsors  if  they  so  desire. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Joint 
resolutlcm  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objection 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  held  at  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  76)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  Oc- 
tober 9  in  each  year  as  Leif  Erikson  Day, 
hitroduced  by  Mr.  Hxtmphkxy  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received 
read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judidiuy,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  fol- 
lows: 


May  i 


Resolved  by  the  SenmU  end  tfotwe  o/  m^ 
reaenutivea  of  th«  ViUUd  St9U$  of  Aw^Z. 
i*  CoH^reu  «Mem5ied,  That  ths  Pr^kSmUl 

qu««t«<l  to  oOcUUy  procUlm  Octobw^o^ 
•«b  y^  ..  Ueu  Kruuoa  D»,.  anTto  L^ 
•nauMUj  a  proclsmaUon  calling  upon^ 
cUU  of  tb«  Oovwnment  to  dljpiay  th«  lul 

^.,^  ^'^***  ^***^  *»  »"  Oovei^JSnS 
DulldlngB   on  mucti  day.   InvlUna   Ui«   okmI 

or  the  UnltwJ  States  to  obecnre  .uch  Sa/hl 

BchooU.  churciie*.  and  other  suitable  nUfZ 

with  appropriate  ceremonlea  and  actlylUaiu 

FEDERAL    AND    STATE    PROORAllR 
RELATING  TO  OUTDOOR  RBCRK. 

ATION 

Mr.  JACKSON.    Mr.  President   I  aik 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senatea 
message  from  the  House  of  Represents 
tives  on  Senate  bill  20. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  tf 
Representatives  to  the  bin  (S.  20)  to  pro- 
mote  the  coordination  and  development 
of  effective  Federal  and  State  program 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  to  strike  out 
aU  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert 
the  following:  ^^ 
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Whereas  Leif  Ertkson  did  make  the  orlgl. 
nal  dleoovery  by  nonnatlve  Americans  of  the 
North  American  Continent  in  about  the  year 
AJ>.    1000,  and  subaequenUy  explored   nor- 

tlona  thereof;  and 

Whereaa  proof  of  thi*  hlatortcal  fact  rests 
"oUdly.  not  only  on  two  Independent  ac- 
counts In  the  Norse  sagas,  but  on  archeo- 
loglcal  dlscoreries  and  evidence  from  the  ar- 
chives at  European  libraries;  and 

Whereas  the  fact  of  this  dlscorery  Is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  writing  of  numerooi 
historians,  and  In  encyclopedias  and  text- 
books tor  school  use;  and 

Whw^saa  it  U  fitting  that  dua  recognition 
ahould  be  accorded  to  thla  historic  aqdolt 
In  early  American  history:  Now.  therefor*, 
be  It 


That  the  Congress  finds  and  declares  it  to 
be  desirable  that  all  American  people  oT 
present  and  future  generations  be  assund 
adequate  outdoor  recreation  resources,  sad 
that  It  Is  desirable  for  aU  levels  of  lomB- 
ment  and  private  InteresU  to  Uke  prompt 
and  coordinated  action  to  the  extent  pnZ 
tlcable  without  dlmlntehing  or  affecting  tbsk 
respective  powers  and  functions  to  eonssrvs, 
develop,  and  utilise  sucn  resources  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  AmerloaB 
people. 

8«c.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purp«a« 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Intartor 
is  authorized  to  perform  the  foUowlng  foas- 
tlons  and  scUvltles: 

(a)  IirTXJrroaT.--Prepar»  and  maintain  a 
continuing  Inventory  and  eraltiatlon  of  out- 
door recreation  needs  and  resources  of  tte 
United  etatss. 

(b)  Ct.Aa8incATioif — Prepare  a  system  for 
classification  of  outdoor  recreation  resomew 
to  assist  In  the  effective  and  beneficial  OM 
and  management  of  such  resources. 

(c)  NATioNwuta  Plam. — Formulate  and 
maintain  a  comprehensive  nationwide  out- 
door recreation  plan,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  plans  of  the  varloua  Pederal  agencies 
States,  and  their  political  subdivisions.  Th« 
plan  shall  set  forth  the  needs  and  demank 
of  the  public  for  outdoor  recreation  and  the 
cxirrent  and  foreseeable  availability  In  tb« 
future  of  outdoor  recreation  resources  to 
meet  those  needs.  The  plan  shall  identify 
crltleal  outdoor  recreation  problems,  rec- 
ommend solutions,  and  recommend  desirable 
actions  to  be  taken  at  each  level  of  govern- 
ment and  by  private  Interests.  Tlie  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  the  Initial  plan,  which 
shall  be  prepared  as  soon  as  practlcaMe  with- 
in five  years  hereafter,  to  the  President  for 
transmitUl  to  the  Congress.  Future  revl- 
slons  of  the  plan  shall  be  similarly  trans- 
mitted at  succeeding  five-year  Intervals. 
When  a  plan  or  revision  Is  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
copies  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States. 

(d)  TKcHNicsr  AssisTAitcx. — Provide  tech- 
nical aaslstance  and  advice  to  and  cooperate 
with  States,  political  subdivisions,  and  pri- 
vate interests.  Including  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, with  respect  to  outdoor  recreation. 

(e)  RxcxoiTAi,  CooPBUTEcm. — Kncoorage  in- 
terstate   and    regional    cooperation    In    the 


planning,  acquisition,  and  development  of 
outdoor  recreation  resources. 

(f)  RXSBAaCH    AND   EDUCATION. (1)    SpOll- 

gor.  sngage  in,  and  assist  In  resiarch  relating 
to  outdoor  recreation,  directly  or  by  oom- 
tj-act  or  cooperative  agreements,  and  mak* 
payments  for  such  purposes  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  section  SSiS  of  the  Re- 
vised statutes  (31  U.8.O.  S20)  concerning  ad- 
vances of  funds  when  he  considers  such 
action  in  the  public  Interest,  (3)  tuidertake 
ttudies  and  assemble  information  concern- 
ing outdoor  recreation,  directly  or  by  con- 
tract or  cooperative  agreement,  and  dis- 
Bsmlnstn  sucn  information  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4164,  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  and  (8)  cooperate  with 
educational  institutions  and  others  In  order 
to  ssslst  In  establishing  education  programs 
and  activities  and  to  encourage  public  use 
and  benefits  from  outdoor  recreation. 

(g)  iNTSaDXPABTMKNTAL  COOPXaATION. 

(1)  Cooperate  with  and  provide  technical 
assistanoe  to  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  obtain  from  them  information, 
data,  reports,  advice,  and  assistance  that  are 
needed  and  can  reasonably  t>e  fumlahed  In 
carrying  out  the  purpose*  of  this  Act,  and 
(3)  promote  coordination  of  Federal  plans 
and  activities  generally  relating  to  outdoor 
recreation.  Any  department  or  agency 
furnlahlng  advice  or  assistance  hereunder 
may  expend  its  own  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses, with  or  without  reimbursement,  as 
may  be  agreed  to  by  that  agency. 

(h)  Donations. — Accept  and  use  dona- 
tions of  money,  property,  personal  services, 
or  facilities  for  the  piirpoees  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  within  60  days  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ahaU  submit  to  the 
Oongreas  a  report  for  each  such  calendar 
year  which  rep(M*t  ahaU  Itemize  with  partic- 
ularity and  descritM  in  detail  the  source, 
valxie.  purpose  and  use  of  each  donation  of 
money,  property,  personal  services  or  facul- 
ties accepted  or  used  under  authority  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  S.  In  order  further  to  carry  out  the 
p(^cy  declared  In  section  1  of  this  Act,  the 
beads  of  Federal  departments  and  independ- 
ent agencies  having  administrative  responsi- 
bility over  activities  or  resources  the  conduct 
or  use  of  which  Is  pertinent  to  fulfillment  of 
that  policy  shall,  either  Individually  or  as  a 
group,  (a)  consult  with  and  be  consulted  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time  both  with 
respect  to  their  conduct  of  those  activities 
and  their  use  of  those  resources  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  activities  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  carries  on  under  authority  of 
this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to  their  work, 
and  (b)  carry  out  such  responsibiiities  in 
general  conformance  with  the  nationwide 
plan  authorized  under  section  2(c)  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  4.  As  use4  in  this  Act,  th*  term 
"United  SUtes"  sKall  include  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  terms  "United  States"  and 
"States"  may.  to  the  extent  practicable.  In- 
clude the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  and  American  Samoa. 

Szc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
•3.600,000  per  year,  as  are  required  to  carry 
out  the  purixwes  of  this  Act. 

And  to  amend  the  titie  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  promote  the  coordination 
and  development  of  effective  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 


the  two  Houses,  and  that  the  Chair  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  moti<Hi  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bibli.  Mr.  Kuchel, 
and  Mr.  Allott  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


REVISION  OP  FEDERAL  ELECTION 
LAWS— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  aslt  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing  of  the  bill  (S.  559)  to  re- 
vise the  Federal  election  laws,  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  in  Federal  elections, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
PAtrvER  1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
SERVICE-CONNECTED  DISABILITY 
OP  VETERANS  HAVING  DEAF- 
NESS    OF    BOTH    EARS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  141,  House  bill 
199. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  bill 
(HJR.  199)  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the 
service -connected  disability  of  deafness 
of  both  ears  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reiK>rt 
(No.  157) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

piraposs 

H.R.  199  authorizes  the  payment  of  addi- 
tional compensation  in  the  amount  of  $47 
per  month  to  a  veteran  who  has  a  service- 
incurred  disability  of  deafness  of  both  ears, 
with  absence  of  air  and  bone  conduction. 

oxnsbal  statxicknt 

The  Congress  has  long  maintained  a  sys- 
tem of  statutory  awards  for  compensating 
veterans  who  has  specified  service-connected 
disabilities,  the  award  being  In  addition  to 
the  basic  rate  of  compensation.  For  exam- 
ple, a  veteran  who  has  lost  an  arm  above 
the  elbow  could  be  rated  at  80  percent  re- 
sulting in  the  monthly  payment  of  basic 
compensation  in  the  amount  of  $170.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  amount  he  would  receive  as  a 
result  of  the  statutory  award  law,  $47,  miJi- 
Ing  his  total  monthly  compensation  $317. 

Under  the  current  schedule  for  rating  dis- 
abilities, total  deafness  is  ratable  at  80-per- 
cent disabling,  which  results  in  compensa- 
tion for  wartime  cases  of  $170  monthly. 
This  present  80-percent  rate  is  a  reduction 
ordered  at  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
trator from  the  previous  100-percent  rating. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  would  result  In 
the  veteran  who  sulfers  from  total  deafness 
receiving  $170  monthly  for  his  wartime  dis- 
ability, plus  $47,  to  make  a  total  of  $317. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  estimates 
that  there  are  approximately  1,200  cases  who 


would  be  eligible  for  this  statutory  award 
at  a  minimum  additional  cost  of  $666,000  the 
first  year.  There  would  be  a  alight  increase 
each  year  for  the  succeeding  4  years. 


INCREASES  IN  RATES  OP  DEPEND- 
ENCY AND  INDEMNITY  COMPEN- 
SATION PAYABLE  TO  CHILDREN 
AND  PARENTS  OP  DECEASED 
VETERANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  142,  House  bill 
211. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  bill 
(H.R.  211)  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payable  to  children  and  par- 
ents of  deceased  veterans  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELd.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  158),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

puaposa 

The  pui-pose  of  HJt.  311  is  to  Increaae  by 
10  percent  (with  fractions  rounded  off  to 
next  higher  dollar)  the  monthly  rates  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  pay- 
able for  eUglbie  parents  and  chUdren  of  vet- 
erans  dying  of  service-connected   causes. 

OXNXaAL    STATDCKNT 

Chapter  13  of  title  38,  United  States  Code 
(dependency  and  indemnity  compensation). 
restates  a  portion  of  the  Servicemen's  and 
Veterans'  Survivor  Benefits  Act  (PubUc  Law 
881,  84th  Cong.,  Aug.  1,  1966).  This  act  es- 
tablished a  new  and  modernised  benefits 
program  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation for  survivors  of  veterans  dying 
from  service-connected  causes  on  or  aftsr 
January  1,  1967. 

The  rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  payable  to  widows  is  geared  to 
basic  active  service  pay.  As  the  service 
pay  is  Increased  the  widows'  rates  under  this 
program  are  automatically  Increased.  The 
basic  service  pay  was  last  Increased  June  1. 
1958.  This  automatic  adjustment  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  monthly  rates  for  parents  (38 
UB.C.  416),  chUdren  (88  UB.C.  418-414).  or 
the  allowance  to  widows  with  children  (38 
U.S.C.  411(b))  in  cases  where  payments  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  or  38  UJ3.C.  412  is  below  a  certain 
amount. 

HJi.  211  proposes  to  Increase  by  10  percent 
(with  fractions  rounded  off  to  the  next  high- 
er dollar)  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  not  subject  to  auto- 
nuitlc  adjustment.  These  rates  have  not 
been  changed  since  they  were  established. 

In  his  budget  message  of  January  17,  1963.. 
the  President  reconunended  a  cost-of-living 
Increase  for  the  groups  covered  by  this  blU. 
The  Increase  In  the  rates  of  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  proposed  by  HJl. 
211  Is  commensurate  with  the  Increased  cost 
of  living  since  the  rates  In  question  were 
established. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  Is  as  shown  in 
the  following  tables  (italics  Indicate  rates  in 
H.R.  211). 
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May  t 


Ecu.  ^  ^-^-t5LSf,;a?a:Z^  >^  f-    £J,o.»P,.  explaining  the  purpose,  or  tl. 


Widows'  and  chfldno 


Widow  »Imm:  UU  pw  bmbUi,  pfaia  U  pw  Motiui  of  bulB  mv 
ofdeeeMBd  bosboBd,  witb  total  mnMOBt  Ml]iMt«l  to  n^ 

S??i?y?L?_'  *'•*'  o/."*  ^Jf  Force,  or  Commandant  of  tho 


CMMnb  owWr  MO  u: 


leMhl.t7»( 


(St). 


Tim  beinc  no  ohiecUon.  the  e«c»«* 

M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  teS? 

folkms:  "•«>«■, 


2  chfldren.  $100  (SnO)  (etiaaOy  dfrldedj 


Martne  Corps.  re«^rdl^  of  comnkUTO 
widow's  rate  U  $337. 


of  seryloe  tiM 


Widow  and  1  child  nder  aae  IK: 
widow  alone. 


•a  amooBt  payable  to 


Widow  and  2  or  more  children  under  ace  W:  Same  rate  u  tlMt 
Vmj^  to  widow  atone  witb  toOowtiw  enaptlao:  Where  total 
moait  P^blo  iBdev  the  Railroad  ftotkemeat  Act  or  Sodal 
Bocurity  Act,  or  under  sec.  412  cf  title  38,  U.8.C.  (veterans' 
BS^*"Z'  ."^w^F^^  »«imed  tally  and  enrrenUy  Inaoied 
■tatna,  is  lev  than  n2S,  the  eonpanaatto  payabto  to  wMww 
*»J  Y-4 '°?*>»«">y  «26  (tt«)  tor  each  child  ilnViSm  of  iTSit 
the  totel  Inermw  may  not  eneed  the  dftTcraice  boCween  the 
■BoaUpnbJBaiidvUK  above  and  nag. 

^iS£!L!S?i^,*  ehUdron  aae  n  and  abova  pwmanantly 
tncapabte  oTjelf^ipport  where  Incapacity  becan  under  an 

'^if^^J^^^wS^a'SS  STyaSa^^wS^  SL* »» 
payable  to  oaeb  neb  eWld.  (Paymoot  barwd  IfThUd  iS- 
moncei  procxam  of  war  orphans'  odncatianal  assistance  J 


3  children.  $130  («l_,  ,^ ,  „„„^.,  __ 

«8(l«8)  for  each  child  In  excess  of  8  (equally 


pvmanantly 
>tkat  ag«T  $00 


Chfld  age  18  or  above  who  becama  : 
Incapable  of  self-support  prior  «• 
i$lO^  (basic  $70  (Jj^wtalnciaiSby  $23 

▼arlabie  whera  ttare  aa«  athar  rtdldfou) 

^*f.''-^  .•J^Pjy***'  »•  chfldrw  under 

oarred  u  cUld  commaneaa  pmcraa  of  war 

orphans'  educational  aaalstaooe.) 


*i^  ,  !!i  •'»«»ort«=8  the  payment  oT  «mi 
tfOTsJ  <wnpra«tlon  of  #47  per  monih  to  ^ 
Teteran  who  ha«  a  BCTTlce-lncurred  UlnuSJt 
at  complete  organic  aphonia  (lav  ofiipSS) 

■ATIOM  Oir  TBS  BXU. 


Tha  eurmt  aetaadul*  for  Bating  Diaalriii. 
ttea  proTkta.  that  oomptete  or^c  mSSJ: 
(loH  of  apMch)  with  eonrtant  toabSS^ 
eomnranleat*  by  q>ewh  wlU  b«  ratedaTJ? 
tally  dlaabllnc  with  eompaMatlon  pawS.^ 
the  total  amount  ot  taso  a  month.  Thkrhol 
proTldea  that  the  atatutory  award  rata  ran? 
now  appucable  for  other  appropnatedUffi 
Urn  for  a  apedflc  km  ahaU  be  addedTS 
total  rate.  TW.  M7  a  montt^o!^ 
would  mean  that  the  Teteran  would  weS! 
•aj>7  monthly  If  this  bill  u  enacted  intol^ 

""»•    Veterana-    Admlnlrtratlon    indlcatol 
that  there  are  only  twuity  known  aurn^ 
▼olTlng  oomplate  organic  aphooU   maaiii 
the  crlteru  of  thU  bill,  which  mawM^f 
the  annual  ctmt  would  be  til. — 


1   PABSMT  oin.T 


Total  annual  income 

Monthly 
rat« 

Maratba»- 

Bat  •qoal  to  or  laa 
thaa- 

$7W. 

VS    (Mf) 

•0   m 

46      (SO) 
30      (Sf) 
18      (/7) 

0» 

11,000 

«i.2«oiii  'I  mil 

$1,500 

tuxio 

$USO 

n.soo 

$1.7W. 111'."'. 

tt.7M. 

a  p. 


XilVncO   TOOSTBKB' 


Oaaablnod  aranal  loeaaae 


Monthly 
rate  to 


Total  ammal  iaeome  of  parent 


More  than-— 


T 


$750... 

si.oeo. 

si;2<o. 

$1.M0. 
tl.7S«. 


But  equal  to  or  lest 
tbai>- 


ladivldnal 
rat* 


Tha  Veterans'  Artmlnletratlop  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  favor  enactment  oX  thU 
leglaUUoai. 

oon-  EsmcATs 
The  Veteran*'  Admlnletratlon  eatlmated 
the  bill  would  beneOt  the  ftret  year  44j»00 
children  at  a  cost  of  •3.082,(X)0  (wee.  2  and 
9)  ai^  80.900  parent*  at  a  cost  ct  11,749,000 
(ff;  *)•  It  wa«  eatlmated  that  the  coat  ot 
netlan  1  ot  the  bill  would  not  nTiiwug  eaoo.- 
000.  The  total  flrat  year's  additional  coet  of 
the  bill  was  thus  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately $5  million.  It  is  the  beUef  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  the  addlUonal 
cost  win  decrease  slightly  for  the  next  4 
years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  House  bill  211.  to  amend  UUe 
3«,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  In- 
creaaes  In  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  payable  to  chil- 
dren and  parents  of  deceased  veterans 
has  finally  been  passed.  The  strugsle  to 
have  It  passed  has  been  a  long  one,  but 
has  been  most  worthwhfle.  The  passage 
of  this  bQI  is  overdue:  but  at  last  the 
bill  has  been  considered  and  passed,  and 
I  think  this  Is  a  great  day  for  the  depend- 
ents of  our  deceased  veterans. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident 
these  are  three  very  important  bUls  ab 
have  been  reported  from  the  Plna^ 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  at 
the  distlnguiaiied  senior  Senator  from 
Vlrslnla  [Mr.  BrraJ.  They  were  re^ 
ported  unanimously  by  the  Plnaaoe 
Committee;  and  they  were  reported 
unanimously  from  the  policy  committee- 
and.  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  tte 
unanimous  support  of  the  Memben  m 
the  Republican  side. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  was  present  when  these  bills  were  coo- 
sldered  by  It.  They  were  unanimously 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  the  com. 
mittee  was  proud  and  pleased  to  do  sa 


$750 

$1.000 

$1.260. ; 

$1.M0        „ 

$i,76o""-.ri..r-.r 


$50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 


($55) 
(44) 
(33) 


COBfPENSATION    FOR 
HAVINa     COBIPLETE 


'  Perwrn  eBglble  for  death  eompenaatlon  based  on 
deart  otntrriam  before  /an.  I,  W67,  may,  under  certain 

eondiUom.  apply  ior  and  raceivodapaodaney  HMt  ladem- 
nlty  oompeBsation.  -~~*, 

»  Kxpept  In  eerf  ain  mlssfng  pct^ohs  eases  the  depend- 
MMs  Of  veterans  who  die  on  or  after  May  1.  l»7,  while 
JTc  o  TiS''?;*"*  PW«iiums  an  waived  puiauaat  to  38 
,  ;^  .  •  ^*  (wonwy  sec.  622  of  the  Nfational  Service 
Life  a^wrranee  Aet  of  IMO,  as  amended)  are  not  eUrfble 
to  raoatv*  daseadeney  and  imiaamity  nniijiaiMalhin  bat 
may  be  paid  daath  eompenaatlon  notwit£stsodiBK  tha 
fact  the  death  occurred  after  Dec.  31,  195«. 

•  The  term  "widow"  Includes  the  widower  of  anv 
female  veteran  if  such  widower  is  iaeapabte  of  tell 
maintenance  and  was  permanently  Incapahie  of  self- 
support  due  to  physical  or  mental  disability  at  the  time 
of  the  veteran's  death.  ^^ 

•  Applies  also  to  remarried  parent  living  with  spouse 
witb  income  of  spouse  counted.  *"--<^, 


ADDITIONAL 
VETERANS 
APHONIA 
Mr.   BfANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  143,  House 
bill  214. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  wn 
(HJl.  214)  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  veterans  safferin^  the  loas 
or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with 
resulting  complete  aphonia,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  R«cord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


COMMENDATION     FOR     PRESERVA- 
TION OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  whfle  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  fMr. 
Manstiej)]  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  art 
on  the  floor— both  of  whom,  along  with 
me.  had  some  remarks  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  secrecy  of  the  recent  secret  session 
of  the  Senate— I  invite  attention  to  the 
fact  that  several  weeks  have  now  tran- 
spired since  that  secret  session  was  held: 
and.  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  read, 
notice,  or  hear,  there  have  been  abso- 
hitely  no  "leaks"  from  that  secret  session 
of  the  Senate.  Ftor  that,  I  wish  to  com- 
moad  Senators  and  to  express  my  own 
appreciation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  seen  fit  to  iw^f  that 
statement,  because  It  Is  acetnrate  and 
true:  and  It  spenka  weO  for  the  fact  that 
we  did.  in  an  extraonlinary  secret  ses- 
sion, discuss  many  things,  none  (tf 
which,  so  far,  at  least,  has  reached  the 
public  or  to  the  press. 
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KIDDLESEX  CCnVCRETB  PRODUCTS 
AND  EXCAVATINa  CORP. 

Mt.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
oooslderatkxn  of  Calendar  No.  145.  Sen- 
1^  bill  1003. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the  bill 
(8.  1003)  for  the  relief  of  the  Middlesex 
Concrete  Products  ft  Excavating  Corp., 
vas  consldei^d.  order  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Semmte  mnd  Houte 
of  Meprttentuttvet  of  th»  United  StaUt  of 
Antrioe  in  Congrtsg  assembled.  That  the 
Bseretary  ct  tha  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  ot  any  money  In  the 
Tteasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
mddleaez  Concrete  Products  and  Bzcavatlng 
Oirporatlon.  ot  Woodbrldge,  New  Jersey,  the 
■am  cf  Sl.eoo.  in  fun  satlsfacUon  of  lU  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  addiUonsil  oocn- 
pensatlon  tor  work  performed  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Army  In  ezceas 
of  the  requirements  of  contract  numbered 
DA-30-076-Eng-8001  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  famUy  houstng  site  wortc  (outside 
lease  Unes)  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  being  unable 
to  pay  such  additional  oompensatlon  because 
of  the  limitation  on  the  expenditure  af  funds 
for  such  Bite  work  contained  In  section  606 
of  the  Act  of  September  28.  1961  (U  U.8.C. 
17481). 

Bfr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rscoas  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  162).  explahilng  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  ot  this  Mil  U  to  pay  to  the 
Middlesex  Concrete  Prodocts  &  Excavating 
Corp..  of  Woodbrldge,  N  J.,  the  sum  of  $1,600 
in  full  satisfaction  of  its  claim  against  the 
United  Statee  for  additional  compensation 
for  work  performed  at  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  In  exeees  of  the  re- 
quirements of  contract  No.  DA-S(M)76-Eng- 
1801  for  the  construction  of  permanent 
tamUy  housing  site  work  (outside  lease 
Unas)  at  Fort  Wadsworth.  N.T..  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  being  unable  to  pay  such 
additional  compensation  because  of  the  lim- 
itation on  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  such 
site  work  contained  in  section  606  of  the  act 
of  September  38,  1961  (13  n.S.C.  17481). 

■TATKICSirr 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  claimant  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  for  pemuuient  hous- 
ing Bite  work  and  utilities  outside  the  Cape- 
hart  lease  boundary  line  within  Port  Wads- 
worth. N.Y..  In  the  amount  of  $77,364.  The 
contract  was  awarded  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Engineer  District.  NY.  Subsequently  the 
oontractor  submitted  a  claUm  for  $6,836  ad- 
ditional compensation  covering  alleged  extra 
work  performed  in  installing  470  feet  of  8- 
Inch  water  distribution  main  with  fittings 
and  valves.  The  claimant  corporation  alleged 
that  it  was  required  to  do  the  work  by  the 
contracting  ofBcer  even  though  it  was  not 
required  to  be  constructed  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  since  the  lease  boundary 
Une  was  not  Indicated  on  the  pertinent  draw- 
ing. The  claim  was  denied  by  the  contract- 
ing ofllcer,  who  found  that  although  the 
lease  txnuidary  Une  was  not  shown  on  the 
drawing,  it  was  shown  on  a  large  scale  por- 
Uon   of    the   same    drawing    and    oould    be 

one— 4T4 


established  readfly  on  the  otber  *awtng  by 
scaling. 

The  division  engineer  reviewed  the  dalm 
and  determined  that  an  amMgutty  existed 
hi  the  drawings  rdatlve  to  the  new  8-lnch 
water  line  and  that  thla  was  mteleadlnc  to  a 
reasonably  prudent  bidder  and.  therefore,  the 
oontractor  should  be  compensated  for  t>»«» 
additional  work  under  the  contract. 

Subsequently,  new  negotUtlons  were  made 
between  the  Oorps  of  Engineers  and  the  Mid- 
dlesex Corp.  and  It  was  agreed  that  $4,000 
was  due  the  oontractor.  The  Army  had  al- 
ready allocated  funds  within  $3,400  of  the 
maximum  allowable.  The  oontractor  was 
paid  this  $3,400,  leaving  a  balance  due  of 
$1,600. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  indicates  that  the  only  reason  for  not 
paying  thU  balance  was  the  absence  of 
available  funds  and  that  "it  would  be  against 
Justice  ant  good  conscience  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  work  performed  without 
compensating  the  contractor.  Therefore, 
this  Department  Interposes  no  objection  to 
the  blU." 

In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the  cam- 
mittee  concurs  In  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  and  reconunends  that  the 
blU.  8.  1009,  be  considered  favorably. 


THIRTY-FIPTH     ANNIVERSARY    OF 
WOMEN'S  LEAGUE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
3Sth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  Wom- 
en's League  for  Israel,  an  organization 
of  20.000  American  women  who  have 
made  extraordinarily  fine  contributions 
to  America's  interest  In  Israel  and  have 
taken  many  constructive  actions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  people  who  are  mak- 
ing their  homes  and  seeking  their  oppor- 
tunities there. 

The  Women's  League  has  established 
centers  m  Israel  which  have  been  likened 
to  our  own  "Y '  centers,  and  at  one  time 
were  characterized  as  "a  home  away  from 
home,  located  In  the  spiritual  home  of 
all  mankind.  Israel."  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  during  the 
course  of  one  of  her  visits  to  the  Holy 
Land. 

I  ask  unanlmotis  consent  to  print  In 
the  Rbcord  a  recent  editorial  by  the 
Seven  Arts  Feature  Syndicate  of  New 
York  entitled  "Memorable  Anniversary." 
which  summarizes  the  fine  record  of  this 
women's  group  and  lauds  its  accomplish- 
ments. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MxMoaABLs  Annivebsabt 

The  three  and  one-half  decades  of  service 
to  the  young  people  of  Israel  being  marlted 
this  year  by  the  Women's  League  for  Israel, 
which  is  now  obeervlng  its  86th  anniversary, 
covers  a  vital  period  in  the  life  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

Since  its  oiBcial  founding  In  1938.  the 
league  has  helped  close  to  60.000  persons 
in  Its  five  Israeli  homes — one  in  Jerusalem, 
two  In  Haifa,  one  In  Tel  Aviv,  and  one  at 
Nathanya,  where  it  also  maintains  a  train- 
ing center  for  the  blind. 

Headed  by  Mrs.  Ann  Cahane-Neldita  as 
president,  the  league  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  It  has  received  and  absorbed 
the  newcomers.  integraUng  the  many  vic- 
tims of  oppression  and  homelessness,  train- 
ing the  handicapped  to  self-sulBclency.  and 
now.  Is  aiding  futtire  Israeli  leaders  and 
students  from  many  lands  to  a  university 


education  In  an  atmos^Aere  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

This  year  tha  l^agne  win  eomplete  eon- 
struetten  of  a  new  $000,000  three-unit  uni- 
versity student  eenter  In  Jemsalem  at  the 
Hebrew  University,  where  It  has  already  built 
dormitories,  a  student  cafeteria,  and  donated 
funds  to  maintain  a  chair  In  sociology. 

1*e  league's  history  mirrors  recent  trag- 
edies and  Joys  of  mimons  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  Convinced  as  early  as  1938  that  no 
adequate  housing  existed  for  young  women 
arriving  to  live  in  the  Ylshuv  (Jewish  set- 
tlements), the  group  pledged  Its  resources 
to  provide  Its  first  home  for  women  In 
Haifa. 

The  tragic  massacre  at  Hebron  In  1929. 
brought  the  decision  from  Ylshuv  leaders 
that  serious  measures  for  srtf-defense  of 
the  settlements  were  needed.  The  league 
similarly  decided  that  Its  building  program 
must  be  accompanied  by  training  and  in- 
tegrating facilities  for  the  new  immigrants. 
The  Hitler  holocaust  increased  the  already 
speedy  tempo  of  its  work. 

Its  greatest  satlrfactlon  came  of  eotirse 
with  the  arrival  of  the  independence  of 
Israel,  for  the  organization  had  worked  hard 
toward  its  achievement. 

On  Its  85th  anniversary  I  commend  the 
league  for  its  dedication  and  accomi^lsh- 
ments. 


DESBOREQATED  HOSPITAL 
FACILmBB 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoto  three 
papers  of  an  article  frmn  the  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health.  April  1963.  en- 
titled "Achieving  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Use  of  Medical  Service  and  Hospital 
Facilities."  The  papers  are  by  Richard 
V.  Marks,  secretaiy-director.  Detroit 
Commission  on  Human  Relations;  the 
Right  Reverend  Richard  S.  Emrlch, 
bishop  of  Michigan.  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Detroit:  and  Dietrich  C. 
Reltzes,  Ph.  D..  deputy  director.  Com- 
mission on  Youth  Welfare,  Chicago,  m. 

There  being  no  otatiectioo,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«x)rd, 
as  follows: 

ACKIXVING  EQTTAI.  OPPOXTUWlTr  Df  THX  USX  OF 

MxDicAi.  Servicxb  and  Hospttal  Paciutiks 
(The  need  to  make  health  services  and 
faciUUee  available  to  all  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  national  origin  is  today  accepted 
as  a  basic  principle  of  a  democratic  society. 
One  of  our  national  problems  Is  the  fact  that 
this  principle  has  not  yet  been  fully  Imple- 
mented. The  following  three  papers  offer 
the  experience  of  one  oonununity.  Detroit,  in 
endeavoring  to  deal  with  this  problem  as  It 
affected  the  Negro  population.  Certain  con- 
clusions are  drawn.) 

I.    THX  CATALTTIC  BOLX  OF  OOVXXNMXMTAI. 
RiriCAN  BZLATIONS  AGENC 


(By  Richard  V.  Marks) 
Basic  to  the  medical  profession  and  to  a 
democratic  society  is  the  belief  that  medicine 
must  be  available  to  aU  men.  In  the  De- 
troit area,  local  government  has  attempted 
to  Implement  this  principle  and  Insure  the 
avaUabUity  of  medical  care  to  aU  persons 
reg&rdleas  at  economic  status,  race,  religion, 
or  national  CRigin.  We  can  give  service  to 
the  financially  distressed  in  public  hospitals, 
hut  what  can  a  oommunity  do  to  g\iarantae 
oompetent,  adequate  servlee  to  aU  persons 
seeking  private  medical  eoncultatlon  *»m1 
treatment? 

The  Mayor's  Interracial   Oooiinlttee.  De- 
troit's   first    intergroup    i«*ncy,    ■ddresssd 
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Itself  to  thla  question  early  la  1963.  In  our 
area,  as  In  many  otner  urban  oanters,  hoa- 
pltal  faculties,  medical  peraoonel.  and  train- 
ing opportiinltles  were  ganerally  Inadequata, 
and  the  problem  of  serrlclng  tlie  needs  of  the 
community's  Negro  population,  which  had 
doubled  in  one  decade,  was  acute. 

Msjiy  persona  In  our  community  voiced  ^a 
belief  tbat  racial  discrimination  within  the 
fleld  of  medicine  was  placing  minority  group 
members  at  a  disadvantage  and  that  this 
Inequity  must  be  eliminated.  The  occasion 
of  our  city's  first  study  of  ho^ltal  facUltlee, 
reeouroes,  and  needs  In  relation  to  our  total 
population  became  the  focxu  around  which 
these  community  concerns  were  expressed. 
When  the  study  of  needs  was  complets  and  a 
plan  for  using  Federal  fiinds  In  conjunction 
with  the  Hlll-B\irton  Ho^>ltal  Construction 
Act  was  Initiated  along  with  the  raising  of 
$10  million  In  private  construction  funds, 
the  Issue  of  "who"  would  participate  became 
a  question  of  conununltywlde  significance. 

This  was  clearly  a  situation  which  deserved 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  city's  Intergroup  agency.  The  Mayor's 
Interracial  Conunlttee  and  Its  successor,  the 
Detroit  Conunlaslon  on  Conununlty  Rela- 
tions, were  assigned  a  responsibility 

to  promote  good  will,  and  to  cultivate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  common  welfare."  It 
"shall  seek  to  correct  situations  •  •  •  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  welfare  •  •  •  or 
to  be  unjust  and  discriminatory."     It  shall 

do  these  things through  negotiation 

and  conciliation." 

In  fulfilling  its  responsibility,  the  commis- 
sion attempts  to  find  conununlty  solutions 
to  community  problems  and  depends  upon 
dvlc  leadership  and  support  In  these  under- 
takings. With  the  belief  that  discrimination 
In  health  services  Is  unjxist  and  causes  dis- 
satisfaction and  tension  In  the  conununlty, 
the  oonunlsslon  created  citizens'  committees. 
The  Medical  and  Hospital  Study  Commit- 
tee was  created  In  1052,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Mayor's  Interracial  Committee, 
and  accepted  as  its  responsibility  the  task  of 
surveying  the  racial  factors  In  the  fleld  of 
medical  training,  service,  and  the  facilities 
for  the  care  of  the  111  In  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area.  The  factfinding  activities  of 
this  conunlttee  were  completed  in  1958  with 
the  publication  of  the  Medical  and  Hospital 
Study  Conunlttee's  Reports. 

A  second  citizens'  committee,  the  AdviaoTj 
Committee  on  Hospitals,  was  established  In 
1957  to  Implement  the  reconunendatlons  of 
the  study  committee  and  seeks  to  correct 
unfair  practices  outlined  In  the  original 
study. 

The  Importance  of  the  committee  a{^roach 
in  solving  community  problems  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  over,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  any  committee  program  Is  dependent 
upon  Its  personnel.  It  was  the  Intent  of  the 
commission  to  bring  together  representative 
citizens  of  good  will  who  had  an  appreciation 
for  the  problems  to  be  studied  and  a  desire 
to  w(^k  toward  a  resolution. 

Leaders  in  many  fields  have  brought  not 
only  statiis  to  the  program  of  the  study  com- 
mittee and  the  advisory  committee,  but 
dedication  to  the  goal  of  achieving  nondis- 
crimination In  all  phases  of  medicine  and 
hospital  operations  In  Detroit.  The  varied 
interests  In  our  conununlty  represented  on 
the  conunlttees  Included  btulness.  labcn-. 
church.  COTnmunlty  (Including  minority 
groups)  and  professional,  medical,  niu^lng. 
and  hospital  leaders.  With  singleness  of 
purposes,  the  membership  reviewed  racial 
factors  In  hospital  policy  and  practice  and 
explored  logical  and  elOclent  means  for 
eliminating  discrimination  based  upon  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Persons 
were  asked  to  serve  who  were  Involved  In 
the  problem  and  In  Its  solution.  At  the 
outset  they  were  chosen  for  committee  mem- 
bership on  the  basis  of  their  recognition  that 
a   racial  problem   did   In  fact  exist.     Their 


Job  beoame  one  of  honestly  setting  forth  the 
facts  and  finding  avenues  of  solution. 

Within  the  framework  of  their  general  as- 
•tgnments.  the  occnmlttees  functioned  as 
autonomous  groups,  with  complete  freedom 
to  shape  their  own  poUdea.  define  the  scope 
and  form  of  the  study,  and  the  oontenu  of 
their  reports. 

In  the  seq\ience  of  committee  aoUvlty,  the 
study  was  first  defined  through  the  selecUon 
of  sU  specific  areas  for  InveetlgaUon.  The 
survey  Itself  was  designed  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem  in  each  of  these  areas 
InstltuUona  were  asked  to  sUte  poUcy  gov- 
erning selection  of  personnel  and  trainees  In 
the  areas  of  nurse  training,  medical  training, 
medical  staff,  nursing  staff,  and  nursing  serv- 
ice, and  hospitals  indicated  their  bed  assign- 
ment policies.  Data,  furnished  and  In  some 
Instances  Interpreted  by  hosplUls  and  other 
training  Institutions.  Ulustrated  current 
practices  In  the  areas  under  study.  The 
conunlttee  in  subgroups  and  as  a  whole 
analyzed  all  available  InformaUon  to  deter- 
mine If  the  patterns,  as  they  emerged  in  the 
various  categories,  suggested  the  exclusion 
of  or  segregation  of  minority  group  members. 
The  study  committee  discharged  its  full 
responsibility  in  195«  with  the  reports  of 
findings,  conclusions,  and  reconunendatlons 
for  the  clarification  and  Implementation  of 
nondiscriminatory   policies. 

As  a  result  of  committee  conferences,  the 
SUte  CMDce  of  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
Uon.  in  1958.  required  a  declaration  and 
guarantee  of  nondiscrimination  from  all  re- 
cipients of  Federal  funds.  In  1960.  the  De- 
troit Area  Hoepltal  CotmcU  publicly  sup- 
ported our  conununlty  goal  and  urged  all 
member  hospitals  to  adopt  statements  of 
nondiscrimination  similar  to  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  State  agency.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Detroit  Building  Fund  for  Hospital  Con- 
struction has  also  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
Include  a  clear  policy  requirement  in  aU  con- 
tract agreements.  Each  report  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  marks  a  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  eventual  goal  and  rec- 
ognizes the  adoption  of  and  demonstraUon 
of  a  nonrestrlcUve  policy  within  a  category 
of  institutions.  Thus  In  1957.  progress  with 
the  college  niu-slng  schools  was  reported;  in 
1958.  the  report  of  medical  schools  was  Is- 
sued; and  the  committee  report  of  enrollment 
policies  of  hospital  nxuvlng  schools  was  made 
public  in  1959. 

The  conunlttee  began  the  resiuvey  of  in- 
dividual hospitals  offering  medical  training 
programs  In  1969.  Here  again,  significant 
progress  has  been  made  as  a  result  of  lengthy 
negotiations.  One  major  medical  training 
hospital  has  not  only  adopted  a  satisfactory 
policy  but  has  agreed  to  Implement  this  pol- 
icy throtigh  a  program  of  informal  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  Negro  medical  school  grad- 
uates. 

In  none  of  Its  negotiations  has  the  com- 
mittee advocated  the  revision  of  professional 
standards;  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the 
application   of  these  standards  without  re- 
gard to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Detroit's  redevelopment  project  application 
for  the  medical  center  area  provided  a  situa- 
tion for  accelerating  our  conununlty  goal  of 
equal  opportunity  In  medicine.     The  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  committee  and  commis- 
sion staff  participated   In   conferences,  con- 
vened by  the  mayor  of  Detroit,  to  discuss  and 
resolve   the  conununlty   controversy   arising 
over  the  use  of  Federal  and  city  funds  for  the 
expansion  of   institutions  charged  with  the 
practice  of  discrimination.    In  early  1961,  the 
four  hospitals  within  this  area,  all  offering 
medical  training  programs,  submitted  decla- 
rations of  commitment  to  a  policy  of  non- 
discrimination in  all  phases  of  their  opera- 
tions.    Not  all   these   hospitals   are   moving 
ahead  "with  deliberate  speed."    At  least  one 
of  these  hospitals  is  acting  on  its  pledge  with 
such  reluctance  as  to  endanger  the  entire 
program. 


May  I 


The  business  of  changing  established  nr.*. 
tlces  to  our  society  U  slow.  8uchatt.S[!^ 
meet  with  organized  and  indlvldu  "^£,** 
ance.  The  progress  we  have  made,  howTlS 
strengthens  our  position  as  we  meet  n^ 
situations.  "•» 

Next  steps  In  omi  program  include  coatM^ 
with  Blue  Cro«i-Blue  Shield  and  the  medwi 
society  to  ask  for  their  active  endorsement^ 
democratic  practices  wlthto  the  profeM^* 
continued  conferences  with  hospitaU  off«^ 
medical  training  opportunities  to  ur«* 
clearly  demonstrated  policy  of  Inclusiven— T 
and  contact  with  hospitals  not  offerina  trmiT' 
ing  on  the  matter  of  staff  appolntmentsaM 
bed  assignment  policies.  ^ 

Detroit  has  benefited  greaUy  throuah  th. 
operation  of  Its  citizens'  committees  Oirt! 
standing  persons  have  given  of  their  x^ 
and  Influence  to  become  knowledgeable  in  tt« 
area  of  medicine,  to  plan  a  reallsUc  correcUv! 
program,  and  to  carry  out  this  program  wltt 
determination.  These  committees  have  mt 
cessfully  Interpreted  the  concerns  of  thi 
community  to  hospitals  and  other  Instlta 
tlons  and  have  helped  the  conunimity  under' 
stand  better  some  of  the  admlnlstraUve  and 
professional  problenu  wlthto  the  fleld  Tw 
medlctoe.  ^^  " 

Over  the  past  9  years.  Detroit  has  been  In 
vesUgatlng  itself  to  define  the  real  proNem 
to  the  area  of  discrimination  in  medicine  sad 
attempttog  to  correct  practices  which  sn 
unjust  and  which  create  tension  to  our  com 
munlty.  Our  goal  U  as  worthy  of  support 
and  consclenUous  effort  today  as  it  wasLi 
1962  and  the  problems  which  remato  are  u 
great  a  handicap  to  our  city  and  the  medlcsl 
profession  as  the  ones  now  behtod  us.  We 
are  grateful  for  the  opportimity  to  dlscua 
and  describe  ova  methods  and  techniques  in 
the  belief  that  our  success  can  be  duplicated 
to  other  American  conununlties. 


n.  Acri VITUS  or  thx  cmzzNs'  aovisoct  com- 
xrrrzx  on  HoarrrALs  or  thx  oxmorr  con! 
mission  on  coMifUNrrr  xxlations 

(By  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  S.  Emrleh. 
Ph.  D..  DX>.) 

Background 
The'  medical  and  hoepltal  study  commit- 
tee was  created   in   1962  for  the   purpose  a< 
reviewing    racUl    factors   in   hoepltal   policy 
and  practice  and  recommending  logical  and 
eflldent  means  for  ellmtoating  this  problem 
to    our    commimity.      The    committee   was 
sponsored    by   the   mayor's  Interracial  com- 
mittee, predecessor  of  the  present  commis- 
sion   on   community    relations.     Staff  serr- 
Ices  for  the  study  committee  were  provided 
by  the  Interracial  committee.     Followtog  Iti 
review,  the  study  committee,  composed  of  35 
distinguished    citizens    representing   all   ss- 
pecte  of  Detroit's  community  life,  issued  six 
reports  on  the  major  phases  of  hospital  and 
medical  services:  Niu-se  training  and  employ, 
ment;   medical  training.  Including  medical 
schools  and  internship  and  residency  train- 
tog  programs:    medical   staff  appointmenU; 
and    bed   utilization   and   assignment  prac- 
tlcee  in  47  Detroit  area  hospitals.    In  lU  re- 
ports,   the   committee   dealt   only    with   the 
scope  of  the  problem;  It  did  not  single  out 
any  hoepltal  or  institution  by  name.     The 
medical  and  hospital  study  conunlttee  com- 
pleted its  work  in  the  summer  of  195«.  when 
it  submitted  its  reports  of  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Detroit  Commission  on 
Commimity    Relations,    and    thus    to    the 
public. 

The  study  conunlttee  found  some  serious 
problem  to  the  areas  studied.  For  example. 
only  two  of  the  nine  hoepltal-afllliated  nurse 
training  schools  had  any  record  of  consistent 
enrollment  of  qualified  Negro  students.  Only 
4  of  the  approximately  20  hospitals  offering 
internship  training  had  any  record  of  ac- 
cepting Negro  interns.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  170  Negro  physicians  to  Detroit  held 
staff  appointments  to  the  voluntary  non- 
profit   hospitals.      Except    for   governmental 
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^^pltals.  patlsDt  segTsgitton  In  wards  and 
gtmiprlvata  rooas  was  tbm  prevailing 
pattvn. 

Advisory  eommittm  <m  hotfitaU 

In  1957,  tha  eommlssloii  on  eommnnlty 
i^^tlons  ereatad  tlM  prsaeiit  advisory  eom- 
■attce  on  hoapltals  to  implement  the  recom- 
Biendatlons  made  by  the  study  oommlttee. 
Its  goal  is  that  Detroit  lead  the  Nation  to 
achieving  a  completely  nondiscriminatory. 
,qaal  opportunity  system  of  medical  and 
hospital  practice.  The  30  members  of  the 
fOBunittee  are  leaders  to  baslneas,  labor, 
oiedlclne,  nxirstog,  and  the  religlouB  and 
civic  life  of  the  city.  Staff  services  for  the 
goBUnlttee  are  provided  by  the  commission. 

The  advisory  committee  has  approached 
tts  problem  on  three  levds:  (1)  The  to- 
dlvldual  hospital  or  institution:  (2)  hospital 
planning  and  funding  organizations;  and 
(8)  governmental  action. 

Achievement* 

1.  On  the  level  of  individual  hospitals. 
the  advisory  committee  concentrates  its  at- 
tention on  one  category  of  hospitals  or  to- 
tUtuUons  at  a  time.  Thus  the  2  schools 
of  medicine.  Xbm  a  eoUegea  of  nursing, 
the  7  hospitals  now  offering  niuae  trato- 
lag.  and  the  10  additional  hospitals  offering 
Internship  and  residency  training  programs 
bave  been  resurveyed  as  groups  by  the  com- 
Bittae.  Where  necessary,  negotiations  have 
been  undertaken  with  the  administration 
tad  board  of  trustees  of  InstitutkNos  whose 
ptsctlces  have  been  found  to  fall  short  of 
tbs  standards  enunciated  by  the  study  com- 
Blttee.  When  the  resurvey  and  negotla- 
tloiis  are  satisfactorily  completed  for  the 
institutions  to  a  category,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee submits  its  report  on  the  institutions 
to  the  commission  on  commimity  rela- 
tk>ns.  At  this  time,  the  committee  reports 
bscome  public  information. 

FoUowtof  this  procediue.  the  advisory 
sommittee  has  reported  that  the  Schools  of 
Medlctoe  at  Wayne  State  University  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  Schools  of 
Nursing  at  Mercy  College  and  Wayne  State 
University  have  demonstrated  their  openness 
to  all  qualified  students.  The  report  on  the 
seven  hospital -aiUla ted  schools  of  nursing 
stated  that  aix  had  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated nonrestrlcUve  policy  and  practice  to 
•dmlsaion  to  the  schools.  The  board  of 
trustees  of  the  seventh  hospital  assured  the 
committee  that  the  enrollment  of  Its  school 
of  uurslng  would  rcfiect  an  tocluaive  pattern 
of  admissions  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  that  school  enrolled  Its  first 
Megro  student  nurse. 

The  committee  is  presently  resurveylng 
and  conducting  negotiations  with  hospitals 
offertog  totcmshlp  and  residency  training 
programs.  The  committee  \m  now  concen- 
trating its  attention  on  negotiations  with 
the  major  teaching  hoepltals  in  the  Detroit 
area.  Progress  U  slow,  partly  becaxne  of  the 
unavoidable  lag  between  the  making  of  a 
policy  declaion  and  the  demonstrated  Imple- 
menutlon  of  that  decision,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  to- 
stitotlons  to  recognize  any  responsibility  for 
the  solution  of  problems  called  to  their  at- 
tention, or.  to  some  cases,  to  recognize  the 
sadstenoe  of  such  problems.  To  date,  no 
hospital  has  been  certified  by  the  committee 
as  being  free  of  discriminatory  practices  to 
all  phases  of  iU  operation. 

3.  On  the  level  of  hospital  planntog  and 
funding  organizations,  the  advisory  commit- 
tee has  concluded  an  agreement  with  the 
Michigan  Office  of  Hospital  Survey  and  Con- 
struction that,  pursuant  to  its  olUigations 
under  Federal  law.  no  hospital  would  receive 
public  funds  for  the  construction  of  any 
faculty  unlesa  It  could  provide  guaraataea 
that  it  was  either  operating  without  refer- 
ence to  race  in  tiM  serviee  of  people,  cr  could 
guarantee   and  covenant   that   It  would  eo 


operate.  The  State  oOoe  developed  a  model 
rseoiutlon  of  notidlscrtwUnatory  polley  whose 
adoption  la  required  of  boapttals  mektog 
funds  tmdw  tba  provlalana  of  Xbm  mil- 
Barton  AeC    Ttiim  reaolvtton  states: 

*-rhat  the   Board   of   T^asteee   of  


Hoepltal  does  hereby  certify  that  all  phases 

of  th*  opcratlan  of Hospital  shall  be 

without  diaerlmlnatlon  against  ImUvidoals 
or  groups  of  indivlduala  on  tha  basis  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  orlgto  and  that  the 

administrator  of  Hospital  Is  hereby 

directed  to  take  such  action  aa  Is  necessary 

to  asBure  that  Hoq>ltal  shall  to  fact 

be  so  operated." 

Following  this  action  by  the  oOlce  of  hos- 
pital survey  and  construction  the  advisory 
committee  called  the  reeolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  hos- 
pital planning  and  coordlnattog  agency  and 
of  the  major  fundralslng  organization,  urg- 
ing their  endorsement  and  adoption  of  the 
policy  resolution.  Following  exploratory  dls- 
euasions  with  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, the  executive  conunlttee  of  the 
Greater  Detroit  Area  Hospital  Council.  Inc.. 
adopted  a  resolution  reconunending  nondis- 
criminatory policy  and  practice  by  member 
hospitals,  and  fiulher  recommended  their 
adoption  of  the  above  resolution.  The  hos- 
pital council  serves  as  the  planning  and 
coordinating  agency  for  70  member  hoepltals 
to  the  Greater  Detroit  area. 

Blmilarly,  at  the  advisory  committee's  sug- 
gestion and  following  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations with  the  committee,  the  allocations 
conunlttee  of  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  build- 
tog  fund  moved  to  Incorporate  the  reeolution 
to  its  statement  of  prtociples  and  to  Its  con- 
tracts with  fxind  recipients.  The  bnlldtog 
fund  is  a  private  organisation  which  raises 
fluids  for  hom>ltal  construction  and  eiq>an- 
slon  through  the  contributions  of  toustoesses. 
foundations,  and  individuals. 

3.  Early  to  1960.  the  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  was  tovlted  to  assist  In  the 
reeolution  of  the  community  controversy 
which  arose  to  regard  to  the  medical  center 
redevelopment  plan.  This  urban  redewlop- 
ment  proposal  calls  for  the  clearing  of  some 
300  acres  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the 
development  of  a  center  for  medical  research, 
educatton,  and  service.  At  the  Detroit  Com- 
mon Council 's  hearings  on  approval  of  the 
Irian,  three  organizations  endorsed  the  proj- 
ect as  worth  while,  but  would  not  permit  the 
project  to  proceed  until  the  practices  of 
racial  dlscrimtoation  charged  against  three 
of  the  four  hospitals,  which  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  center,  were  corrected.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman,  the  nondlscrlm- 
toatory  policy  resolution  quoted  above  was 
submitted  to  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
four  hoepltals  and  adopted.  This  action  was 
accepted  by  all  parties,  and  the  common 
council,  on  receiving  the  chairman's  report 
of  the  action,  approved  the  plan. 

The  events  reported  here  represent  sig- 
nificant progress  toward  the  advisory  com- 
mittee on  hospitals'  goal  of  a  completely 
nondiscriminatory,  equal  opportunity  Eystem 
of  medical  and  hospital  practice  to  the  De- 
troit area.  However,  much  work  remains  be- 
fore that  goal  Is  fully  realized, 
nz.  thx  uaiauii  axFxaizjfCK  nr  rm  katsowai. 

(By  Dietrich  C.  Reltzes,  Ph.  D.) 
Supply  of  medical  personnel 
An  increaalng  UJB.  pc^iilatlon  requires  to- 
ereaaea  to  the  supply  of  tratoed  medical  per- 
BonneL  This  is  particularly  true  for  the 
Negro  population  of  the  United  States. 
WlthoYit  implying  that  Negroea  ahould  be 
taken  care  of  by  Negro  phyalclana.  it  can  be 
abown  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  medical 
care  received  by  Negroea  to  this  country  de- 
pends upon  tha  number  and  quality  of  Negro 
physicians.  Tlie  number  of  Megro  physicians 
to  this  country  la  inadequata.  Nagroea  oon- 
•tltute  i4>proximately  10  percent  of  the  entire 


UJB.  population.  Jtegro  phyaAdaaa,  howwcr. 
eonstltute  only  S  percent  at  all  UJB.  physl- 
dana.  Physician  populatton  rattos  staow  tkiat 
there  are  133  physicians  for  evsry  100,000 
population,  but  there  are  only  20  Megro 
physicians  for  every  100.000  Negro  popula- 
tion In  this  country. 

Without  an  tocreased  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem,  the  situation  will 
not  Improve.  While  there  has  been  an  to- 
crease  to  the  number  of  Negroes  attending 
medical  schools,  particularly  to  predomi- 
nantly white  medical  Bchoo!s,  Negro  students 
still  represent  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  In  medical  schools.  Less 
than  200  Negroes  graduate  from  all  medical 
schools  a  year.  In  regard  to  advanced  train - 
tog  of  Negro  physidans,  there  has  been  an 
Improvement.  Negro  physidans  who  are  cer- 
tified by  the  American  Specialty  Boards  have 
Increased  400  percent  since  1947  to  a  total 
of  S69.  Tet,  even  with  this  Increase,  cmly 
0.0  percent  of  all  board  certified  spedallsts 
are  Negroes. 

Patterns   o/  racial  integration  in   medicine 
Medical  Schools 

Today,  the  shortage  of  Negro  medical  stu- 
dents Is  due  primarily  to  a  shortage  of 
qualified  Negro  applicants  to  medical  schools 
rather  than  discrlBtilnatt<m  on  the  part  of 
medical  schools.  This  shortage,  to  turn, 
is  due  to: 

(a)  DiBcrlmlnatlon  at  levels  below  the 
medical  schools.  This  means  the  general 
problem  of  discrimination  to  our  society 
and  discrimination  in  educational  opportu- 
nltles  at  the  lower  levels. 

(b)  The  opening  up  of  other  profeerional 
opportunities  for  qiudlfled  Negroes. 

Intemahipa 

At  the  present  time  this  provides  no  prob- 
lems for  Negro  graduates  of  medical  schot^. 
Under  the  old  ghetto  system  a  Negro  medical 
graduate  was  forced  to  serve  his  internship 
to  one  of  about  10  approved  Negro  hoepltals 
or  go  without,  save  for  occasional  openings 
to  big  northern  hoepltals  like  BeUeme  In 
New  York  City  and  Cook  County  to  Chicago. 
Today,  under  what  la  called  the  matching 
plan,  nearly  an  Negro  medical  graduates  re- 
cdve  acceptances  for  totemshlp  at  two. 
three,  or  even  more  hoepltals.  so  that  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  the  graduates  of 
Howard  and  Meharry  alone  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  about  55  hospitals  for  their  to- 
temshlps.  Most  of  these  hospitals  have  been 
in  the  North  or  West,  but  some,  like  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  University  of  Texas  and  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  have  been  to  the 
South. 

Theee  tocreased  totemshlp  openings  have 
resulted  chiefiy  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
about  6,000  more  approved  totemahipe  than 
medical  graduates  annually.  More  liberal 
attitudes,  however,  have  also  been  a  factor. 

Residents  Tratotog 

Essentially,    the    same    situation    prevails 
here  as  regards  to  totemshlps. 
Advanced  Training 

The  maJ<H-  problem  to  this  area  Is  to  find 
qualified  Negro  physicians  willing  to  do  ad- 
vanced work  beyond  board  oertlficatton.  Na- 
tional Medical  FeUowahlpa.  Inc.  which  pro- 
vides scholarships  and  fellowships  for  Negro 
physicians  discontinued  its  program  of  ad- 
vanced fellowship  simply  becaiise  there  were 
not  enough  applicants. 

Hospital    Staff    Appointments 

There  Is  general  eonseusus  among  physi- 
dans and  medical  edneatoss  that  the  most 
Important  single  factor  whleto  determines 
the  kind  of  medical  care  that  physidans 
can  provide  is  the  opporttmlty  that  physi- 
dans have  for  oonttaned  education  through 
hospital  affiliation.  Stooe  private  patteota. 
axe  admitted  to  hospitals  through  their  phy- 
sicians, the  accessibility  of  hospital  beds  to 
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Kesro  patlente  Is  related  to  these  appoint- 
meirU  or  Negro  physician*.  This  Is  the  sr«a 
In  which  the  problem  of  racial  dlacrlnilnatloa 
In  medical  care  Is  greatest  across  the  coun- 
try. 

raotO€t  agecting  tntegratUm  tn  medicine  on 
the  community  level 

In  lOM.  we  conducted  a  survey  In  14  com- 
munities across  the  United  States  on  the 
patterns  of  Integration  in  medicine.  In 
comparing  the  14  communities,  we  found 
that  In  each  the  situation  regarding  integra- 
tl(m  In  medicine  was  imlque.  Neverthelees. 
It  Is  possible  to  Isolate  some  of  the  key 
factors  which  make  up  the  patterns. 

The  uniqueness  of  each  community  Is  the 
result  of  the  particular  way  In  which  these 
key    factors   combine    to   form    a   partlciilar 
pattern.     The  component  parts  of  the  pat- 
tern tend  to  be  very  similar.     The  main  fac- 
tors which  we  Isolated  were  the  following: 
( 1 )  the  presence  and  importance  of  predoml- 
nanUy  Negro  hospitals;   (3)   the  presence  of 
Influential     persons     and     groups     actively 
Interested  in  Integration;    (3)    the  existence 
of    opportunities    for    Negro    physicians    to 
•stabllsh   professional   contacts   with   Influ- 
ential  white   physicians;    (4)    the    strategy 
used  by  Negro  phjrslcians  In  obtaining  hos- 
pital appointments:    (8)   the  supply  of  weU- 
quaimed  and  well-trained  Negro  physicians; 
(8)    the    professional    relationships    among 
Negro  physicians  with   partlcxUar  emphasis 
on  referrals;    and   (7)    the  general  patterns 
of  race  relations  In  each  community. 

Of  the  seven  factors  no  single  factor  was 
conslstenUy  related  to  the  degree  of  Inte- 
gration found.  This  was  so  becaiise  In  any 
glTen  community  the  Importance  and  sig- 
nificance of  any  of  the  above  factors  was 
greaUy  Influenced  by  parUcular  character- 
istics of  the  other  factors  In  that  commu- 
nity. 

Implications  of  the  Detroit  experience 
In  Detroit  the  developments  regarding  In- 
tegration In  medicine  demonstrate  the 
slgnlfleanoe  of  community  awareness  of  the 
problem,  professional  contacts  between  white 
and  Negro  physicians,  the  Interest  of  Influ- 
ential pwsons  In  Integration,  and  action  by 
Negro  physicians  In  bringing  about  a  higher 
degree  of  Integration  In  medical  facilities. 

The  relative  attractiveness  and  promise  of 
Detroit  for  Negro  physicians  was  reflected 
In  the  fairly  rapid  increase  to  the  niunber  of 
Negro  physicians  since  1946:  The  160  Ne- 
gro physicians  in  1956  represented  an  to- 
crease  of  21.2  percent.  Of  this  number  63.6 
percent  were  under  60  years  of  age.  Only 
to  Gary.  Los  Angeles,  and  Indianapolis  was 
a  higher  percentage  of  physicians  under  50 
years  of  age.  In  regard  to  tralntog.  Detroit 
with  17  board -certified  Negro  physicians  was 
tied  with  Philadelphia  for  fourth  place 
among  the  14  communities  we  studied. 

Community  atoareness 
The  previous  papers  have  already  clearly 
todlcated     a     high     degree    of     conuniuilty 
awareness  to  Detroit  which  was  focused  on 
the  problem  of  totegration  to  medicine,  as 
dwnonstrated  In  the  Medical  and  Hospital 
Study  Committee  and  the  followup  commit- 
tee.    Thus,  Detroit  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach. 
Contacts  betvoeen  white  and  Negro  physician* 
The   contacts   established    between    white 
and  Negro  physicians  were  among  the  most 
important  aids  to  achieving  staff  appoint- 
menU  at  predomtoantly  white  hospitols  to 
Detroit.    A  study  of  the  25  Negro  physicians 
havtog   such   appototments   todlcated    that 
16— or  60  percent— had  either  attended  the 
a   medical    schools   to   the   Detroit   area   or 
had  spent  their  totemshlps  and  residency 
periods  to  predominantly  white  hospitals  to 
Detroit.      At    these    hospitals,    they    estab- 
lished professional  reUtionshlps  with  white 
physicians  which  were  directly  responsible 
for  their  appointments  to  the  hospital  staflk. 


In  other  cases,  professtnmal  contacts  estab- 
Uahed  to  goremmental  and  predominantly 
Negro  hoapltals  led  to  aflUlaUons  at  pre- 
domlnantly  white  voluntary  hospitals  py>r 
exampte.  one  Negro  physician  was  helped  In 
securing  aflUlatlon  at  a  white  hospital  by 
•taff  members  of  this  hoq>ltal  with  whom 
he  had  worked  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital.  In  another  case,  close  pro- 
fessional relaUonshlpe  between  the  staffs  of 
a  white  and  a  Negro  hospital  led  to  the  ap- 
pototments of  at  least  three  Negro  physi- 
cians to  the  staff  of  the  white  hospital.  In 
this  Instance,  the  superintendents  and  medi- 
cal directors  of  the  two  hospitals  were  close 
personal  friends;  some  of  the  key  men  at  the 
white  hospital  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the 
Negro  hospital;  the  chief  pathologist  of  the 
white  hospital  conducted  most  of  the  meet- 
to^  for  the  staff  of  the  Negro  hospital;  and 
furthermore,  the  Negro  hospital  often  used 
the  laboratory  of  the  white  hospital 

In  another  case,  a  Negro  physician  was  able 
to  get  a  desired  affiliation  with  a  predomi- 
nantly white  hospital  as  the  result  of  worklnit 
with  an  influential  staff  member  of  this  hos- 
pital at  the  Detroit  Recelvtog  Hospital  Still 
another  Negro  physician  desiring  affiliation 
with  a  specific  hospital  deliberately  accepted 
an  appototment  at  a  clinic  because  this 
cltolc  was  also  serviced  by  Important  physi- 
cians from  the  hospital  with  which  he 
desired  afflllatlon.  This  technique  proved 
successful,  and  after  2  years  the  Negro  physi- 
cian was  able  to  get  the  appointment  he 
wanted. 

There  was  also  a  nxunber  of  Instances  In 
Detroit  where  afflllatlon*  were  secured  be- 
cause a  Negro  physician  had  studied  or 
worked  under  white  physicians  of  high  pres- 
tige In  other  communities.  We  also  found 
Instances  where  Negro  physicians  on  a  staff 
were  instrumental  in  getting  other  Negro 
physicians  appointed. 

In  general,  we  found  In  Detroit  that  the 
majority  of  appointments  to  hospital  staffs 
required  that  somebody  on  the  staff  be  ac- 
tively toterested  in  pushing  the  appUcatlon 
A  white  hospital  administrator  made  this 
potot: 

In  every  case  where  a  Negro  has  been  ac- 
cepted he  has  been  screened  very  carefuUy 
and  there  was  always  somebody  on  the  staff 
who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  Individ- 
ual concerned  and  would  speak  up  for  him 
It  would  be  very  difficult  for  a  Negro  to  be 
put  on  the  staff  if  he  had  not  had  previous 
contact  with  the  white  physicians  already  on 
the  staff. 


May 


Interest  of  influential  persons 
In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  professional 
contacto  between  Negro  and  white  physi- 
cians, there  were  comparatively  few  white 
physicians  or  administrators  who  appeared 
to  be  especially  active  to  promoting  integra- 
tion. We  encountered,  however,  two  to- 
stances  where  Integration  In  specific  hospitals 
was  clearly  the  result  of  the  toterest  of  key 
persons  on  the  staffs. 

In  one  case,  the  hospital  was  a  very  large 
one.  Negro  physicians  on  the  staff  jKJinted 
out  that  their  appointments  were  directly 
due  to  the  Interest  taken  to  their  cases  by 
the  administrator.  This  parUcular  person 
had  been  Interested  in  Integration  for  many 
years,  but  he  felt  that  It  should  be  encour- 
aged by  persuasion  and  education,  rather 
than  by  determination  of  poUcy  on  hU  part 
Ctonsequently,  his  effect  on  totegration  to' 
hospital  appointments  developed  only  slowly 
and  required  the  operation  of  some  of  the 
other  forces  that  have  been  dlscxisaed. 

The  other  case  concerned  a  medliim-size 
predominantly  white  hospltol.  A  number  of 
Interviewees  stated  that  the  totegration  to 
staff  appointments  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  personal  interest  in  totegration  taken  by 
the  chief  of  staff  of  this  hospital.  He  Initi- 
ated the  recruitment  of  qualified  Negro 
speciallsta  and  Insisted  that  they  be  givwi 
staff  appototments.    In  this  he  also  had  the 


support  of  several  of  the  department  k^- 
and  thus  was  able  to  overoW^SNSS?? 
resistance  of  many  white  staff  membJSf 
Action  by  Negro  physicians 
The  actions  taken  by  Negro  physician-  . 
Detroit  to  order  to  achlr^Ttot^tion^ 
an  extremely  Important  component  of  vJ! 
Detroit  experience.  t^^aj,  of  the 

Negro  hospitals 
T^e  presence  and  the  relative  ImDortan-^ 
of  Negro  hospitals  in  a  community W2f 
nlficant  to  two  ways:  they  todicati  the  dL' 
gree  of  totegration  in  the  communitv  .^ 
they  infiuence  the  Integratton  process 

Predominantly  Negro  hosplUls  were  absent 
in  the  six  oommuniUes  which  had  the  hi^ 
Th  "^Tftw"'  ^'^'•Kration  as  measured  b,^ 
index  of  the  percentage  of  Negro  physiL^ 
having  appointments  at  predominanUv  w^ 
hospitals.  These  communities  were-  Q^ 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  InSuS 
spoils,  and  Boston.  Detroit,  where  Ne«« 
hospitals  were  relatively  unimportant  ^ 
in  seventh  place,  and  the  oommuniUes'  with 
important  Negro  hospitals  followed 

Our  data  Indicate  that  the  presence  of 
Negro  hospitals  Infiuences  the  process  of  i*/ 
tegraUon  to  two  ways.  ^^       "** 

First,  that  Negro  hospltaU  can  provld*  > 
^1  point  for  the  eelf-eegregaUon  of 
Negroes.  Such  a  hospital  provldea  a  pue, 
where  Negro  doctors  can  hospitalize  their 
patients  and  thus  reduces  the  doctors"  ne«ia 
to  become  affiliated  with  predomlnanUT 
white  hospitals.  Furthermore,  a  predotnl- 
nanuy  Negro  hospital  provides  a  phyiicH 
faclUty  where  Negro  physicians  meet  asd 
this.  In  tiim.  can  easily  lead  to  the  fonas- 
tlon  Of  a  strong  Negro  togroup.  which  asT 
even  resist  Integration. 

Second,  the  presence  of  Negro  hospitals  re- 
duces  the  pressure  on  white  physician*  tad 
hospital  administrators  to  admit  Negroes  to 
staff  positions  at  predominantly  white  has> 
pltals.  The  absence  of  Negro  hospiuir.  on 
the  other  hand,  puts  strong  pressim  on 
whites  to  make  some  provision  for  the  nescb 
of  Negro  physicians  and  patients. 

At  the  time  of  study  to  1956  Detroit  hsd 
three  predominantly  Negro  hospitals  which 
were  approved  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
AccreditaUon  of  Hospitals.  These  three  hos- 
pitals had  a  total  of  834  beds.  In  the  totsl 
situation  of  medical  services  for  the  Negro 
community  and  hospital  affiliations  for  Negro 
physicians,  the  three  Negro  hospitals  wen 
not  significant  either  to  the  actual  servloei 
they  provided  or  in  their  Infiuence  on  the 
actions  of  the  Negro  conununlty.  This  it 
Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  an  attonpt  to 
enlarge  one  hospital  and  make  it  a  focal 
point  for  Negro  physicians  failed  because  of 
the  lack  of  community  support.  There  wmi 
no  todlcatlon  that  the  three  Negro  hospitsJi 
Influenced  integration  in  other  Detroit  hos- 
pitals either  positively  or  negatively. 

SKPOST  or  PAKXI.  ON  MKlfTAL  BXTAaOATIOM 

The  panel  crested  by  President  Kennedy  to 
study  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  bsi 
published  its  report,  "A  Proposed  Program  for 
National  Action  To  Combat  Mental  Retards* 
tlon."  The  report  defines  mental  retardstlon 
as  "a  group  of  complex  phenomena  stem- 
ming from  many  different  causes,  but  one  key 
common  characteristic  found  in  all  cases  U 
inadequately  developed  intelligence."  Kx- 
oept  in  the  very  young,  mental  retardstlon 
can  be  distinguished  from  mental  Illness  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  usually  present  at  birth 
or  begins  in  childhood,  whereas  mental  Ul- 
ness  usually  occurs  after  there  has  been  nor- 
mal development. 

Severe  mental  retardation  Is  frequently 
associated  with  organic  defects  and  is  usually 
fairly  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  pop- 
ulation regardless  of  socioeconomic  status. 
On  the  other  hand,  mild  mental  retardation 
which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  cases  can 
seldom,  with   our  present  Momedlcal  tech- 
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alause,  be  associated  wHh  specific  orgaoks 
ffiiets  and  cases  are  baavlly  oonoentrated 
In  low  sooloeooDomle  tooome  groups. 

some  ot  the  measures  needed  to  combat 
nental  retardation  oKed  by  the  panel  are: 
^l)  more  tsesarch  regardtog  the  causes  at 
i^^yrdatloo  and  to  metttods  of  care,  reha- 
Mlltatlon.  and  the  learning  proeeas  of  the 
i«tarded;  (3)  better  preventive  health  meaa- 
mM  including  strengthened  maternal  and 
flitiid  health  programs,  protection  from 
known  haaards  to  pregnancy  such  as  radia- 
tion and  drugs,  and  extended  diagnostic  and 
aereenlng  senrtoes;  (3)  educational  and  voca- 
tional programs  for  both  children  and  adults 
gsared  to  the  needs  of  the  retarded;  (4) 
^ote  comprehensive  and  Improved  clinical 
sad  social  services;  (6)  development  of  a 
wide  range  of  local  oommunlty  facilities  for 
ssrs;  (0)  a  new  enlightened  legal  as  well  as 
godal  concept  of  mental  retardation;  (7)  in- 
KBXlfled  recruitment  ot  professional  person- 
Bsl  to  all  fields  of  science  and  service  with 
provision  of  opportunities  for  them  to  ac- 
quire firsthand  knowledge  about  mental  re- 
tardation and  the  creation  of  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps  to  stimulate  volimtary  service; 
(8)  programs  of  education  and  information 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  problem 
of  retardation. 

The  report  Is  available  from:  Oovernment 
printing  Office,  Washington  28,  D.C.;  00 
esnts. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  caU  attention  to  the 
very  serious  and  most  distressing  situa- 
tion which  exists  under  the  HlU-Burton 
Act.  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  legisla- 
tion itself,  allows  separate  but  equal 
facilities  for  whites  and  Negroes  In  hoa- 
pltals as  accommodating  the  require- 
maits  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  This  act 
glTes  the  Federal  Oovernment  a  very 
Important  share  In  the  construction  of 
new  hospitals  and  presents  a  situation 
which  urgently  requires  legislative  atten- 
tion. It  is  Utenilly  shameful  that  in 
this  day  and  age.  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  Prown  against  the 
Board  of  Education  in  1954,  we  still  have 
imbedded  in  the  Hill-Burton  Act^— and, 
incidentally,  in  the  Morrill  Act  with 
respect  to  land-grant  colleges — the  sep- 
arate but  equal  doctrine  which  has  been 
struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
which  has  caused  the  whole  structure  of 
policy  negating  the  Idea  that  that  repre- 
sents the  American  way,  which  it  defi- 
nitely does  not 

These  articles  show  how  urgently  leg- 
islative attention  is  required.  I  would 
say  that  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
faced  by  the  Congress  is  whether  it  can 
exorcise  this  completely  obsolescent  and 
very  damaging  and  harmful  provision  of 
law,  or  whether  it  must  sit  with  its  hands 
folded  and  allow  a  provision  of  law  with 
which  such  a  great  majority  of  the  coun- 
try disagrees,  and  which  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  as  being  con- 
trary to  our  beliefs.  The  question  is 
whether  that  provision  must  remain 
imbedded  in  the  law  because  we  do  not 
have  the  necessary  procedures  or  a  way 
of  manifesting  our  will  to  change  it.  I 
shall  do  everything  I  can  to  bring  about 
such  change.  It  is  a  real  challenge  to 
the  Congress,  and  one  of  those  challenges 
which  win  determine  how  the  Congress 
stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.  If  we 
cannot  cope  with  ansrthing  as  elemen- 
tary as  that  problem,  it  seems  to  me  the 
country  must  take  a  very  dim  view  of 
our  capacity  for  runnlnf  the  country's 
business. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  OBSERVANCE  CHE' 
LAW  DAY,  USA 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIiU  Mr.  President, 
today.  May  1,  marks  the  0th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Law  Day,  USA,  Observance 
of  this  day,  inaugurated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  in  1958,  and  now 
designated  by  Presidential  proclamation, 
gives  us  Americans  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  reafRrm  our  devotion  to  and 
respect  for  the  great  heritage  of  Ameri- 
can law. 

Embodied  in  our  Constitution  we  find 
the  basic  tenet  that  we  are  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Article  V 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  assures  each  per- 
son that  the  Federal  Oovernment  shall 
not  deprive  him  of  life,  liberty  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law.  The 
14th  amendment  provides  that  the  State 
government  shall  respect  this  same  rule. 
Through  the  consistent  and  continuous 
application  of  this  principle  we  assure 
the  freedom  and  equality  of  every  in- 
dividual. 

Due  process  of  law  Is  maintained  and 
protected    through    our   courts.     These 

bodies  interpret  our  legal  Ideals  and 
maintain  our  traditional  concepts  of 
Justice  through  the  Impartial  w>pUcation 
of  these  principles.  While  our  rules  of 
law  and  means  for  enforcing  them  are 
not  perfect,  they  allow  more  personal 
freedom  than  any  other  system  known  to 
man. 

Many  people  have  been  attracted  to 
the  shores  of  this  Nation,  knowing  that 
in  America  they  need  not  fear  discrimi- 
nation and  tyranny.  These  immigrants 
have  recognised  and  appreciated  the 
climate  of  freedom  and  security  which 
the  Anglo-American  tradition  of  law 
has  been  able  to  offer. 

The  occasion  that  we  Americans  are 
commemorating  today  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  observances  presently  going 
on  in  Communist  nations.  We  reserve 
this  day  as  a  reminder  of  the  many  free- 
doms we  enjoy  as  Antiericans,  freedoms 
which  are  constantly  protected  by  our 
body  of  laws.  The  Communists  use  this 
day  for  a  raw  display  of  power  which 
serves  to  intimidate  their  people  and  to 
make  them  aware  that  the  only  rules 
guiding  their  government  are  rules  of 
physical  power,  administered  by  men 
outside  of  a  framework  of  law.  There  Is 
no  room  in  such  a  system  for  individual 
freedom  and  expression. 

We  must  ranind  ourselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  the  strength  of  our 
system  Is  based  on  far  more  tban  overt 
displays  of  physical  force.  It  is  our  be- 
lief in  the  protection  of  human  rights, 
rights  which  the  Communists  refuse  to 
recognize,  which  can  best  express  the 
idea  that  we  seek  to  make  peace  and 
prosperity,  with  freedom,  a  living  real- 
ity throughout  the  world. 

To  survive  and  to  fulfill  its  purpose, 
our  code  of  law  and  the  Nation  which  it 
sustains  need  the  support  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  people  whom  they  serve.  Law 
Day  provides  us  with  an  appropriate  op- 
portunity to  reflect  on  the  importance 
of  law  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  today,  as  on  every  May  1st 
since  1958,  the  Nation  is  celebrating  Law 
Day.    It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we 


should  pause  for  a  moment  in  this  age 
of  rockets  and  missllag.  to  give  reoogni- 
tlon  to  our  system  of  law  whicdi  Is  so 
basic  to  peace  and  order  in  our  own  so- 
ciety as  well  as  in  the  world  at  large. 

The  purpose  of  Law  Day  is  to  help 
us  to  become  more  aware  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  rule  of  law  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  the  maintenance  ot 
I>eace.  Bar  associations,  civic  groups, 
and  private  aixd  public  organisations 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Na- 
tion will  hold  ceremonies  today  directed 
at  fostering  an  abiding  respect  for  law 
and  providing  an  occasion  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  rededicate  themselves  to 
freedom. 

Our  observance  will  serve  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  rule  of  law  where  the 
rights  of  people  are  governed  by  estab- 
lished rules,  where  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  individuals  are  guaranteed 
through  llmitatians  on  the  authority  of 
the  state,  and  where  diqmtes  are  de- 
cided by  impartial  courts.  It  will  help 
to  d«nonstrate  to  the  world  the  mean- 
ing of  reliance  on  the  rule  of  law. 

In  his  proclamation  of  January  28, 
requesting  our  people  to  observe  today 
as  Law  Day  and  to  participate  in  cere- 
monies suitably  signalizing  its  signifi- 
cance. President  Kennedy  stated: 

In  a  time  when  all  men  art  properly  con- 
cerned lest  nations,  f(ngettlng  law.  reason, 
and  moral  existence,  turn  to  mutual  destruc- 
tion, we  have  all  the  more  need  to  work  for 
a  day  when  law  may  govern  nations  as  It 
does  men  wlthto  nations;  when  systemlaed 
reason  may  bring  us  a  oonfldent  future; 
when  moral  development  of  the  human  race 
may  assure  us  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
world. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  and  with  this  hope 
that  we  celebrate  Law  Day  today,  know- 
ing how  essential  law  has  been  to  the 
preservation  of  our  own  freedom  and 
believing  that  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  consummation  of  our  expectations  of 
peace  and  tranquillity  for  the  future  lies 
in  the  development  of  a  system  of  law 
among  nations. 


"ANATOMY      OF      DECISION"— AC- 
TIONIZED STUDY  OP  EXECUTIVE 
DECISION  PROCESS  IN  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL SECURITY  CRISIS 
Mrs.      SMITH.    Mr.      President,      3 
months  ago  on  February  1.  1963,  a  writ- 
ten study  wa^  filed  at  the  Air  University 
at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  that  is 
of  specific  interest  with  relation  to  the 
international  Haitian-Dominican  crisis 
of  the  past  few  days. 

It  was  a  Actionized  study  of  the  execu- 
tive decision  process  in  an  international 
security  crisis  entitled  "Anat<Hny  of 
Decision."  I  think  it  is  interesting  read- 
ing on  the  interplay  between  the  White 
House,  the  Deputment  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  the  making 
of  vital  decisions  in  time  of  crisis. 

It  is  a  unique  piece  of  writing,  for 
while  it  is  fiction.  It  is  documented  fic- 
ti<m  with  some  225  citations  from  some 
121  publications.  Yet  I  think  its 
achievement  of  sustained  interest  gives  it 
the  potentiality  of  an  excellent  3 -act 
play. 

Because  of  the  interest  that  I  fed  that 
Members  of  this  bodbr  would  haye  in 
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_  tt  and  becftuw  of  the  potential 
Interart  ttMiatmkBte  of  goveniiiMni  ami 
IntertMitional  and  miUtary  aflaizs  mitfit 
bftTe  Mi  tt.  I  aak  wanlmmia  eonaent  that 
It  be  piMed  la  tht  body  of  the  Baooaa 
atthlapotat. 

There  betnc  no  objectlan.  the  atudy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbocmb. 
aa  follow: 


(Prapwwl  by  WUUam  O.  LmtHi.  Jr..  bolgadlar 
CeacnO.  n.8.  Air  Faroe  BflMrrc.  tor  eom- 
pletkm  ot  vol.  n  of  coiiim  4.  War  CoUege 
actenalon  Course.  Air  University,  F^aniaxy 
1.  198S) 

PAST    1.  itmcnoif 
Chapter  I.  Discovery 

It  had  been  a  raw.  bone-chiUlng  day  so 
typteal  ot  Washington  In  mld-lCarch.  The 
days  were  getting  longer  but  that  was  not 
■UMb  eoBsolatlon  from  the  mixed  weather 
pattern  of  anow.  slaeC,  and  rain — and  those 
wafcliM  ttipatlent  drtrws,  who  literally 
panicked  at  the  drop  of  tlM  first  snowflake — 
making  th«  drive  home  even  to  nearby 
Oeorgetown  a  nightmare. 

Scott  Davldaon  sat  by  the  warming  flreside 
Maurely  enjoying  his  nightly  predinner  mar- 
tlBt  with  his  attractive  wife  Martlia.  who  had 
•  fcaacfc  tor  ralaslng  him  with  IntelUgeBt  eoa- 
vvaatfton  about  matters  other  than  inttf- 
Ugence— Central  Intelligence  (14:»7).  that  la. 
As  his  right  hand  stroked  the  soft  hair  ot 
the  head  and  back  of  -Cappy."  the  Snglish 
setter,  sitting  by  his  chair,  he  gave  a  gentle 
■tgh  at  relief  with  this  fleeting  peace  of  mind. 

Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
War  nearly  t  years  things  had  not  been 
goteg  wen  for  the  CIA  (91:S1).  EDndalght 
OB  tha  Qoahog  Bay  Invaakm  failure  had  east 
Moh  a  shadow  on  the  Aganey  for  a  year  that 
hia  predecessor  as  Director  had  resigned  in 
Mttemess  (0:7).  Pauity  Intelligence  tiad 
been  a  major  defeat  In  tbe  Abue  misadven- 
tore  (atrOt).  Seott  hhnaelf  had  been  one 
of  tha  crmoa  poshlaf  for  the  resignation— 
and  whm  it  came  the  PrHldant  tn  a  "put  up 
or  shut  up"  mmnn^r  challengsd  hlas  to  ac- 
eept  the  am>oUitment  as  the  CIA  Director. 

Be  had  no  choice  but  to  aocept — and  now 
3  yaar*  later  he  thought  h»  knew  how  the 
man  he  had  erlUdaed  felt.  While  he  had 
given  the  CIA  a  thorough  overhauling,  his 
record  was  no  better  oa  the  emf  ace  than  that 
of  his  pffedeoeasor.  The  eeemlngly  draaoattc 
▼Ictory  In  the  Abac  mlaalle  threat  orUla  had 
hranched  his  administration  with  a  great 
Sash  of  sueoess. 

Tet.  he  and  his  Agency  had  not  looked 
ne€tf  ly  as  good  as  norlda's  VJO.  Senator  Cut- 
ting, who  had  been  so  right  so  far  In  advance 
of  the  CIA  on  the  Biwslan  huUdnp  la  Abue. 
Cutttag  had  gambled  on  the  reports  of  the 
Abue  refugees  and  ht^  made  a  blistanng  at- 
tack on  the  administration  (61:44).  Ths 
CIA  was  mors  skeptical  because  It  had  been 
more  cautiotis — and  Cutting  had  emerged 
smelling  like  a  roee  in  public  opinion. 

And  in  the  3  years  that  followed,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  first  fiusb  of  success  on  the 
Abue  erlala  bed  actvaDy  served  as  a  aoatrast 
to  asake  tha  CIA  look  worse  and  worse.  Whan 
the  OlUjurts  had  been  depoeed  in  ttie  Domin- 
ican BapubUe.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
warned  of  the  danger  of  a  Communist  take- 
over. But  the  CIA  had  aided  with  the  State 
Department  in  urging  a  hands  off  poUey  other 
than  steaming  up  soaae  naval  vess^  tn  the 
adjacent  seaa. 

lBtaU%snee    gathered    by    the    OA 
dearly  Indlrsted   tifeat   the  revolutkm 

been  led  hr  aatlrtlctator  rebels  rathw  

by  OoBimanlsta.  That  intalUgence  was  ac- 
curate. But  now  it  did  not  look  so  to  the 
American  public. 

^or  the  vaevam  of  our  haada  off  poney  had 
been  fMoklf  flUad  hr  ■•Mia  tn  her  eapMta- 


ttan  of  tha  flsroe  nattonaUaa-aeatrallKi  fad- 
ing of  the  sueceesf ul  Demlnloan  rebels.  Bco- 
nomle  and  technical  assistance  was  povred 
bate  the  Domlaicaa  »s|uihne  by  WHumtm  and 
througk  s«eh  aaaletanee  la^VereepUhly  a  Bw- 
alaa  orlsntaUon  est  la. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Auasian  repreeeuUtlvea 
and  technicians  inqtlred  the  Dominican 
rebels  to  pursue  their  latent  national  aspi- 
ration to  take  over  nel^borlng  Haiti.  And 
they  had  done  It  within  9  years  after  de- 
poetng  the  OUlJtirts— not  by  invasion  or 
military  acUan.  but  rather  by  infiltration 
and  BUbverslon.  which  they  had  (fulckly 
learned  from  the  Russian  repreaantaUvee  and 
technicians. 

New  Carrlbbea 
The  final  act  was  supposedly  a  plebiscite 
of  BalU  and  the  Dominican  Republic  that 
voted  for  a  merger  of  the  two  countries  into 
tha  new  nation  of  Carrlbbea — more  ac- 
curately. Communist  Carrlbbea.  Intelll- 
genoe  gathered  by  the  CIA  revealed  that  It 
wae  a  rigged  pletolsotte  In  which  the  great 
majority  of  antl-Ooaimualsts  aad  those 
Haitians  opposed  to  the  merger  were  not  p«- 
mitted  to  vote.  But  the  United  States  had 
been  itnable  to  do  anything  about  it  beeauss 
of  the  doctrine  of  re^Mct  for  self-determi- 
nation and  becaxise  of  the  fierce  sensitivity 
of  Latin  American  co\intrlea  to  outside  in- 
tervention. 

Many  refugeee  from  Haiti  and  the  Do- 
minican Bepubllo— from  the  new  Carrlb- 
bea—had  gone  to  Florida  and  New  Tork— 
and  aevcral  articulate  ones  to  Senator  Cut- 
ting with  grave  storlee  of  a  Russian  buildup 
in  new  Oazxlbhea.  ScoU  Davidson  so  often 
in  these  days  had  felt  like  aaylng.  "This  is 
where  I  came  in"  (63:A-15). 

l^o:  the  dajw  had  been  long  and  hard. 
But  this  end  of  a  hard,  long  sad  cold  day 
waa  peacefully  pleasant  with  eomfcrting 
Martha,  loyal  "Cappy,"  the  glowing  flteplace 
and  the  martlnL  Martha  had  atopped  talk- 
ing for  some  5  minutes  as  she  had  sensed 
Scott's  retroqiectlve  mood. 

The    President   Calla 

But  the  quiet  was  not  to  last  long  as  it 
was  pierced  by  the  shrill  ring  of  the  tele- 
phone on  the  bookshelf  back  of  Soott'a 
kntnge  chair.  A  reluctant  "Davidson  speak- 
ing* was  answered  with  The  Preeldent 
wlahea  to  speak  with  you"  aad  quiekly  fol- 
lowed bf  the  irriuted  and  troubled  vokse  of 
the  Prasideni. 

"Scott,  have  you  heard  about  tha  show 
that  Cuttlag  and  Hartley  put  on  in  the 
Senate  late  this  afternoon?" 

Ifo.  bnt  they  do  It  so  aften  theae  days 
that  therre  ou^Ntdng  the  Bd  and  Cheeley 
"^  ~~"  they  say  the  aamethlag  over  and 
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"Well,  this  tints  it  Isn't  the  same  thing. 
My  Senate  llaleon  man  was  in  the  gallery 
and  he  la  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  ssrioua. 
He  said  that  Cutting  not  only  prodticed 
statements  of  Dominican  refugeee  that  the 
Bussiaaa  are  transforming  new  Carrlbbea 
into  a  hups  bunker  (30:43a)  (lOSrat.  SO) 
but  alee  produced  what  they  claim  are  plc- 
turee  of  Hnsslsn  missiles,  piaass.  submarlaas 
aad  ahlpa  la  aew  Carrlbbaa — aad  he  told 
Bie  that  the  plcturee  are  going  to  be  ahowa 
on  the  8  o'clock  Today*  TV  program  la  the 
niomlag  with  Cutting  and  Rvtley  appearing 
on  that  program.  We  checked  with  MBO  aad 
they  confirmed  thie.  I  alee  adsad  Cotttag 
for  nnpiss  of  the  ptctufes — aad  he  told  ms 
that  he  wae  eeadli^  them  ovsr." 

Straightening  np  in  his  lounge  chair. 
Davidson  said.  "But.  as  you  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Defenss  Intdllgeaes  Board  has 
taken  the  podtton  that  the  RiMslans  would 
never  pot  offsndve  ntlsellse  la  Oairlbbse 
because  they  would  be  too  sspnesil  (40:4). 
ru  be  right  over." 

"No  need  tor  that  Soon,  rt^i*  aow.  I'm 
aot  eoncemed  about  Cutting  Itsraiisa  he  to 
a  metlenlous  man.  But  I  am  concerned 
ahout  Hartley.    Toull  reraamber  he  eaOed 


tor  our  blasting  Abue  out  of  the  CarlM.^ 
aad  he's  up  for  reetoctlon  this  yearaSdSS 
la  a  natnral  Cor  Urn.    Ordtomiliyhs  wSSiSS 

bs  taken  sertwisly.  but  thl»ttB*i  SL^SSf* 
plotuiee  eooM  make  a  nmonmi^^^ 
Mc  optalon  on  aew  cerrtbhaa  aaenT  iT^ 
ripe  for  political  scploltatlaa  hy  Barti^ 

-What  oaa  I  do.  Mr.  Prss«sntt"  Boott  iais 
a  Uttls  wsarUy.  ^"^  "^ 

"Oet  your  CIA  boys  togsthw  with  OeiM..i 
Mack   Of    the   Def enee   totttiigSe   a22^ 
(23:197)     in    the   PwitagonTrabaCTSl 
Cutting  pictures  ssnt  over  to  Oaaeni  Ms^ 
office.     Ill   have  Msek  aotllled   to  sstttT 
conference  up  In  his  oOlos  for  •  o'clock  ta? 
night  aad  to  have  his  people  there  to  dmm 
with  you  aad  your  people.    But  be  surTto 
have  your  dinner  beeauss  you'U  have  a  fnn 
night.     I  want  you  aad  Mack  to  have  a  filii 
Intelligence  report  on  the  Rumian  buDdo. 
in  Carrlbbea  together  with  an  aaalyirtsiS 
evahiatlon  of  the  Cuttbag  pictares  onl^ 
desk  at  the  White  House  at  0:90  tomorraZ 
morning.    That  will  give  um  thae  to  praiiul 
comment  and  reply  to  whatever  Cutttossnd 
Hartley  aay  on  the  Todar  ahow." 
Chapter  It.  tnveatigation 
With  a  "WUl  do.  Mr.  Preeldent,"  by  Scott 
the    conversaUon     terminated.    Scott    tbsa 
called  his  CIA  deputy  and  gave  instructteoa 
for  the  conference  in  Oeaeral  Mack's  oAos. 
Shortly    thereafter    upon    call    from    the 
White    House.   Lt.   Oen.   Carroll   Mikck.  UA. 
Army  Director  of  the  Defease  iiit«iHgtnfo 
Agency  (ai:M)  (Sa:l97),  hi  turn  called  tbs 
Army  Assistant  Chief  of  staff  for  IntelliamM 
(2»:I40.  14S).  the  ACNO  Director  ofNMal 
Intelligence  (St:  150.  160)  axMl  the  Air  Ftarce 
Assistant    Chief    of    Staff    for    IntelUgeaoe 
(94:181,  188)  and  requested  their  sttendanes 
at  the  eonferenoe  at  8  o'clock  that  night 
He  aleo  called  the  Dlree*ar  of  InteUlgMee 
aad    neseaifch    of    the    Stats    Deper 
(Ui:6)    Invltiag  him   to  attend  the 
ference. 

Intelligence  Conference 
At  8  o'clock  sharp  In  room  SBUS  (97:C-8) 
in  the  Pentagon,  the  conference  was  callse 
to  order  by  General  Mack,  who  then  tximcd 
the  chairmanship  of  the  conferenos  over  to 
Scott  Davidson.  By  that  time  severd  sets 
of  prints  of  the  Cuttlag  pleturss  had  beaa 
made.  They  were  p^easd  around  to  ths  st- 
teadaata  at  the  oanfarenee.  In  •*"«tVm  tt 
theee  prints,  the  WhlU  Boom  bad  obtalasd 
eoplea  late  that  afternoon  from  ths  Ssnsts 
offlciai  reporters  of  the  reauu-ks  made  by 
Senators  Cutting  and  Hartley  a  few  hours  be- 
fore in  the  Senate. 

DavldKm  ootllned  the  dttmtkm  summlBg 
up  with  the  requirement  of  the  Presldsat 
that  the  group  maks  a  thorougb  but  sac- 
daet  evaluation  and  analysis  of  the  statm 
of  aay  Wwsslsn  military  buildup  In  Carlb- 
bea  and  ■peoiflcally.  evaluation  of  tha  Cut- 
ting plcturss — to  be  placed  on  his  desk  la  t 
little  more  tlian  13  hours  later  at  6:90  tha 
next  moralng.  "In  short,'  be  said,  "gen- 
tlemen, our  time  U  short  sad  our  mlssloe 
Is  aweeoBM.  Tet.  we  have  to  a  great  setsnt 
alrsedy  made  our  pemnal  evaluatloaa.  Ths 
only  new  factor  at  thia  point  la  the  Cutti^ 
plcturee.  Are  they  ganuine?  Do  they  make 
a  significant  dUTarenoe?" 

The  group  worked  throughout  the  night 
(81:80)  calUng  In  pbotop«phle  Intelllgenee 
eeperta  of  thdr  stafla  aad  the  tetest  Intdll- 
gsacs  evaluatloaa  of  aew  Carrlbbea  and  Its 
Russian  ralarioni  ComparlsoxM  aad  argu- 
manta  were  made.  Ths  Air  Pores  aad  tha 
Navy  contsnded  that  the  Cuttlag  pteturas, 
even  If  authentic,  did  not  change  their  evalu- 
atlona  which  had  been  that  a  very  threat- 
ening Russian  mnitary  buildup  had  been 
underway  for  some  time  aad  that  ths  Cut- 
tlag ptetarss  osily  oorreboratsd  these  evatu- 
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The  pHor  evaluatloas  of  ths  Arasy  aad  ths 
CIA  had  bsea  thai  admittedly  Bwwlsn  mili- 
tary equipment  had  been  sent  lato  Carrlbbea 
but  that  it  was  in  the  native  of  mflltary 


for  lateraal  aseuiity  rather  than 
for  estemal  aettea  aad  waa  of  defenalve 
rather  that  offeaaftve  charaetsr  aiMl  thus  eoa- 
idtuted  BO  amUm»  threat.  Hie  Stats  De- 
^rtmsat  Dlrsetor  of  latelllgence  aad  Be- 
■earch  sided  with  the  evaluatioa  that  there 
«ss  no  aerlous  thrsat. 

Bvaluatlon 

At  3:30  the  combined  photographic  intelli- 
gence experts  reported  to  the  group  that 
they  were  of  the  unfc»iiir%y<^|«  opinion  that  the 
Cutting  plctivee  were:  (1)  authenUc  and  (3) 
disclosed  evidence  that  was  indicative,  but 
not  ooncluslve,  that  the  character  and  num- 
bsrt  of  missiles.  IL-38  Jet  bombers  (8:A1) 
(17:A1).  submarlnee  and  sMps  had  extensive 
sxtamal  potentials. 

After  an  hour  of  close  qusstlonlng  and 
discussion,  the  Army,  the  CIA,  and  the  State 
Department  reprsssatattves  coacluded  that 
there  was  indloaUon  of  a  dgmficaat  chaage. 
At  that  point,  two  staff  members  were  di- 
rected to  draft  a  report.  That  draft  was 
eompleted  In  an  hour  and  a  half  and  then 
presented  to  the  group.  A  few  changes  ware 
■ade  and  the  final  draft  was  approved  by 
the  group,  as  an  Informal  agent  of  the  UJS. 
mtelllgenoe  Board  (6:7)  (80:8),  and  signed 
ty  Scott  Davidson  as  head  of  the  CIA  a-nd 
General  Mack  as  Director  of  Defr  e  InteUl- 
gence Agency  with  noted  concurrence  by 
the  State  Department  Director  of  Intelll- 
geace. 

The  group  dJMpenod  to  return  to  their 
oAoes  or  homes  for  short  naps.  At  6 :30  aai.. 
Boott  Davidson  eaUed  Jack  Brandt,  the  Spe- 
dal  Adviser  to  the  President  on  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  out  of  bed  with  a  cryptic. 
"We've  finished  the  report  the  President 
wants.  Meet  me  at  the  White  House  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  there."  At  6  Davidson  handed 
the  report  to  Brandt — and  at  6:80  Brandt 
knocked  on  the  souUl  library  room  door  of 
(he  Preddent  and  entered  with  the  report 
(3:18). 

The  Preddent  sat  down  at  the  small  desk 
and  began  to  read  the  four-page  report, 
flrst  with  a  hurried  ecannlng  prompted  by 
tepatlence  to  get  the  findings,  and  then 
Moond  and  third  slow  raadlnp  as  if  he  ware 
dlgesUng  the  facts  aad  obssrvatlons  support- 
ing the  findings — findings  that  the  Cuttlzig 
plcturee  were  authentic  and  sigxdficant.  but 
at  this  point  only  strongly  indleaUve  rather 
than  oondudve.  He  was  most  impressed 
with  ths  changed  positions  of  the  Army,  CIA. 
and  State. 

Call  of  Natlond  Sectirlty  Council 
Looking  very  tired  at  the  very  start  of  the 
day,  he  glanced  upward  and  said,  "Jack,  call 
the  members  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
efi  (108:81)  and  teU  them  to  be  here  for 
a  meeting  at  9  thia  morning.  This  should 
be  a  good  test  of  their  ability  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  civilian  policymakers  and  mili- 
tary atrategUU  (74:48)  for  a  Judicious  co- 
ordination of  our  political  and  military 
strength — the  elements  of  national  policy 
(74:66).  On  your  way  havs  my  breakfast 
ssnt  la." 

At  8  he  watched  Cutting  and  Hartley 
on  television.  Surprisingly  their  discusdon 
laoksd  the  dramatic  punch  he  had  aatld- 
pated.  It  waa  coaducted  oa  such  a  re- 
strained key  as  almost  to  be  dull.  Hartley 
was  remarkably  restrained.  Perhaps  It  waa 
beeauss  ths  prsciss  and  meticulous  Cutting 
dominated  the  discusdon  and  obvloudy 
strained  for  an  unsmotloaal,  matter-of-fact 
tone.  Perhapa  It  was  becauas.  at  ths  outset, 
the  obvloudy  proadmlnletraUon  MBO  mod- 
erator-conuaaatator  had  onttlagly  remladad 
HarUey  of  the  eflTsctlve  "»»»««»^  la  which  the 
Preddeat  had  met  the  Abue  thrsat  without 
invadon  aad  bcmblag. 

And  perhapa  It  waa  beoauee  to  the  un- 
trained eyea  of  the  dewlag  pohUe  the  true 
laeaalBg  of  the  pleturee  did  aot  cobm 
throogh.  Whateesrttwas.ttaeFieeMeatwM 
ooafldeat  that  It  would  not  slgalfleantly  etir 


the  public  any  further  tram  Ita  aheedy  la- 
dleated  eoaeem  about  Oairlbhea. 

Tet,  the  Preddeat  waa  eoaearaed  beeauae 
^  knew  the  Bwdaa  Bmbeasy  erae  ceiefully 
watchlag  the  tdecast  aad  he  oould  aot  kaow 
what  hnpact  the  Cuttlag  pictures  bed  on 
the  Russian  experta.  Beeauss  of  this  aad 
hIa  appralad  of  the  lack  of  i4>peal  of  the 
tdeokst  to  the  public,  he  called  his  press 
secretary  at  the  end  of  the  program  sad  said. 
"Joe,  the  telecast  didn't  hurt  enough  to  re- 
quire a  reply.  I  want  to  pUy  it  down  in 
order  to  avoid  tipping  our  hand  la  any  man- 
ner to  the  Ruasiana.  So  tell  the  press  that 
I  havs  no  comment  on  the  matter." 

Chtipter  III.    National  Security  CouncO 

At  0  sharp  the  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council  (76:66,  67)  (106:30)  en- 
tered the  ofllce  ot  the  President — Vice  Preel- 
dent Jim  LazKlon,  Secretary  of  State  Arthur 
Burgees.  Secretary  of  Defense  Carter  Topping 
and  Emergency  Planning  Director  Tom  Kelly. 
Others  present  were  the  secretariat  neV'Ifllf 
Jack  Brandt.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pred- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs  (109:36). 
his  deputy  Carl  Smith,  and  the  Kxecutive 
Secretary  Brlnkley  Walter  (100:36) — and 
Scott  Davidson. 

"I  assume  you  saw  Cutting  and  Hartley  on 
the  NBC  telecast  at  8."  was  his  manner 
Of  (^>enlng  the  meeting.  Vice  Preddent 
Landon  responded  first  with  "Yes.  that  damn 
HarUey  has  more  guts  than  brains — but  he 
can  hurt  us  at  Uie  next  election." 
Open  With  CIA  Briefing 

"We're  not  here  to  discuss  politics."  ttie 
President  obeerved  acidly,  "and  we  might  as 
well  get  to  the  point  immediately.  Scott 
(109:40)  read  the  report  and  then  we'll  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  make  minimum  de- 
cisions." 

When  Scott  finished  reading  the  report,  the 
President  turned  to  Defense  Secretary  Top- 
ping (26:131,  128)  and  said,  "Intelligence 
has  thua  i>erformed  its  warning  role  (48:8) 
Carter,  whafa  your  reaction?  Are  we  in  real 
trouble?  Are  we  in  a  'falling  domino'  posi- 
tion as  Elsenhower  spoke  of  on  Indochina 
In  1964?  (18:281)  I  mean  mUltary  and  phys- 
ical danger — aside  from  the  psychological 
factor  and  international  prestige." 

Secretary  of  Defense 

Topping  slowly  adjusted  his  glasses,  leaned 
back  in  hia  chair,  rubbed  his  nose  and  stared 
upward  as  though  addressing  the  celling  in- 
atead  of  the  President.  No  offense  was  taken 
by  the  Preddent  as  he  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  this  gesture — and  had  even  good 
naturedly  told  Topping  that  sometimes  he 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  talking  to  a 
higher  Authority  or  seeking  Divine  Quldance 
for  his  answer. 

In  measured  words,  the  Defense  Secretary 
said,  "I  don't  know.  I  thought  ths  Rtissians 
after  their  quick  backdown  on  Abue  would 
not  p\ish  so  tiard  again  so  soon.  But  I  cant 
forget  how  accurate  Cutting  was  on  the  Rus- 
sian buildup  in  Abue.  I  never  did  believe 
that  he  got  all  his  Information  from  refugees 
but  strongly  s\ispected  much  of  it  came  di- 
rectly from  sources  Inside  the  Pentagon. 
Whatever  the  souroee,  he  was  right  and  made 
us  look  bsd — and  I  am  not  about  to  dlscoimt 
him  again  on  these  pictures." 
Secretary  of  State 

Turning  to  Secretary  of  State  Burgeee 
(29:63,  73),  the  Preddent  said,  "How  about 
you.  Art?  Do  you  think  Khrushchev  Is  pre- 
paring for  two  stepe  forward  after  his  one 
step  backward  on  Abue?" 

"I  doubt  It.  Mr.  President,"  Burgess 
quickly  replied.  "I  think  Khrushchev 
learned  his  Iseson  in  the  Abue  crisis  on  Amer- 
ican crediblii^  that  our  patience  aad  wUl- 
Ingnses  to  go  more  thaa  haU  way  for  ae- 
gotlatsd  peace  le  aot  uaUmlted  aad  that  we 
will  fight  when  we  are  convinced  we  are 


vaally  threatened.  Bui  Fd  lathsr  get  the 
thinking  of  my  WrsmTlnnlngisIs  (7:tT)  be- 
fore giving  you  a  firm  optalon." 

Xmergeney  Plaimlng  Director 
Nodding  at  Kaurg«M:y  Dlreetor  Kdly.  the 
Preddent  said.  "It's  your  turn.  TVea.    What 
ars  your  thoughta?" 

With  his  typioal  dlsarmlag  candor.  Kelly 
raised  his  hands  outward  aad  sighed,  "I'm 
not  an  expert  on  thU  aad  you  kaow  It.  Mr. 
President.  My  Job  la  to  mobUlae  the  re- 
sources to  back  up  the  mUltary  aad  dlplo- 
maUe  dedsloBs  (82a:88).  All  m  say  Is  that 
I  wouldn't  put  a  wooden  nickel  on  that 
loudmouth  HarUey.  He  tries  to  yeU  us  into 
a  ahootlng  war  yet  he  vloienUy  Trrpnsss  giv- 
ing us  a  cent  for  civil  defextee  and  ecrea-ina 
about  the  vraste  of  taxpayers'  money  oa 
stockpiling."  ' 

CIA  Director 

The  Irony  at  Kelly's  renuu-ks  about  Senator 
HarUey  was  refiected  in  the  sai^onic  smUe 
of  the  Preddent  as  he  wheeled  his  chair 
around  to  face  Scott  Davidaon,  who  had  been 
seated  to  hu  immedUte  right  for  reeding 
the  report.  "And  you.  SooU?"  he  ouea- 
Uoned. 

"WeU,  this  U  getting  dose  to  poUey  de- 
ddon,  Mr.  President,  and  you  know  the  CIA 
la  forbidden  from  policy  formulation.  I'm 
ever  mindfiU  of  the  gap  (116:36)  or  line 
drawn  between  intelligence  and  policy 
(88:17)." 

"Come  now,  Scott,  no  one  thinks  you 
would  try  to  tell  me  what  to  do." 

"No,  of  course  not,  but  you  never  know 
when  that  woman  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Servloes  Committee  wiU  ask  me  when  I  am 
before  the  committee  whether  I  ever  made 
poUcy  deddona — and  I  want  to  be  able  to 
remain  snow  white  pure  so  ttiat  I  can  say  I 
oxUy  ooUect  and  evaluate  Intelligence  and 
never  recommeiul  deddons  (16:68.  64,  83). 
They  wont  be  able  to  Ignore  her  seniority 
and  keep  her  off  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
CIA  forever." 

Visibly  irritated,  the  Preddent  glared. 
"Forget  about  her — there  Is  such  a  thing  ss 
Kxecutive  privilege,  you  know,  that  even  that 
relentless  woman  cant  plsroe.  What  do  you 
really  think?" 

"Frankly,  rm  oonoemed.  Mr.  President. 
PerhiHJS  it's  beeauae  I  can't  forget  that  Cut- 
ting looked  so  good  so  far  In  advance  on  the 
Abue  missile  crisis.  The  photographic  in- 
telligence analysts  say  the  Cutting  pictures 
are  not  proof  poelUve  but  they  Iiadge  wnd 
say  that  they  should  not  be  discounted  or 
underrated.  They  reeort  to  the  escape 
clause  distincUon  between  the  wc»tls  Indic- 
ative' and  'ooncluslve'." 

The  Vice  Preddent 

At  this  point.  Vice  Preddent  Laiulon,  who 
had  remained  uncomfortably  dlent  since 
the  Preddent  had  cut  him  off  with  the  no 
poUtlcs  remark,  broke  in  with  "I  think  that's 
the  nub  of  our  problem  here.  The  Cutting 
pictures  are  indicative  enough — with  hla 
past  record  of  being  eo  right — ^that  we  can't 
discount  them.  Tet.  this  is  too  sertoxis  snd 
risky  business  to  aocept  them  aa  goaptl  truth 
and  act  prematurely  and  predpltously  on 
them.  I  suggest  that  we  try  to  corroborate 
them  before  we  make  any  deeldon  on  how 
great  the  threat  is  and  on  what  ws  dedde 
to  do." 

"You've  got  a  point,  Jlna."  the  Preddent 
admitted.  "We've  got  to  double  check." 

With  soft  sareaam.  Jim  Landon  replied, 
"Oh.  thafk  aomething  I  leemed  from  poli- 
tics— especially  that  time  whea  I  waa  elected 
to  the  Senate  by  a  thin  100  votea." 

"Touche,  Jim.  I  had  a  eloee  osm  myeelf. 
But  how  do  we  doubleoheek  without  tlpplag 
our  head  to  the  RusslensT  The  only  thing 
ahottt  the  Seruite  ahow  aad  the  teleeeet  this 
morning  that  worried  me  was  the  dledosure 
of  the  Cutting  plcturee." 

Defense  Boes  IVippIng  moved  forward  to 
the  edge  of  his  chair  and  eduateered,  "I 


dMTt  tkiak  tlM«  via  to  too  «Mm 
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W«  eo«l4  b«T«  •on*  eatrter-band  alr- 
eraft  on  those  xnAneuTMs  Mddaatalljr  fly 
off  oeun*  aatf  do  photognq^hle  noonaato- 
aaiiee  on  tiM  wartmu  half  of  OtarlMwa  pw. 
h^iB  wlOkout  araoHug  aoqilelan.  To  oowr 
^»  Matarahair  wa  eonU  have  the  Air  FOroe 
ftwm  Kaney  Air  Itaree  Baae  make  flyorers. 
•»ut  that  wottld  brtef  dlplaaiatle  reper- 
owartona  and  prmeeto  (torn  Ourlbbea."  ob- 
Jeetod  dlpiomat  boa*  Burgeee.  "and  we  run 
*he  ft*  or  OarHbbea  proteattziK  to  the  OA8, 
and  pcrtiapa  tha  UJT.  It  coold  damaca  our 
image  te  Latin  AnMrtea. 

"To  hell  with  our  Imag*  in  Latin  Amerlea." 
exploded  the  "Veep.-  -the  greateet  Impalr- 
"**■"**  ~*  *'"'"  tbe>*  wae  ftom  oiv  timidity  on 
Bay   invaaion    flaaeo.    TheyH 

a  daau  sight  mora  if  we  do  stand 

19  <e»:A,-t4)  as  we  ttaally  did  on  the  Ab«o 
'*'f***  taaue  beaaee  bafartirtUig  on  the  aab- 
*■•«*••  bases  there.  Svre.  they  may  gzlpe 
and  orlUclae  us — but  only  like  a  jnnaisr 
brathar  seoldi  his  oldv  and  Mgger  brother." 
With  obrUmaty  hwt  feeIta«B,  Buzttsa  mai 
this  explosion  with  a  mutsd.  Taa  a  lltUa 
thad  or  having  the  charge  of  ttmldlty  hurled 
aa  the  State  nii— iliasm  ■■  ka^  in^  m» 
much  courage  as  anyone  else.  I'm  only  try- 
ing to  think  ahead.  Beeldee.  If  Carrtbbea 
should  protest  to  the  OA8.  It  might  glva  the 
ROMtana  a  caa  to  protsat  to  the  UJV.  and 
thna  eet  up  a  douMehaader  program  for 
rtaniiig.  That  ooold  hamper  you,  couldat  It 
CJarterr* 

Difsasa  Oeeretary  Topping  drawled  oat  a 
<iow.  *7ee."  and  then  ooatlnQed.  "But  slaes 
ye«  are  thtnlrtng  about  my  department  Art. 
m  do  a  Uttle  thinking  about  yocws-^yon 
know,  aader  the  law  we  do  have  to  Integrate 
mlUtary  polley  and  foreign  policy,  i  soggaat 
that  to  take  the  focus  off  of  Carlbbea  wa 
ala»  ha-re  eerrlar-baaed  plaaee  m  the  1 
iwe  aiMke  tha  natetaka  of  flyli^  off 
and  over  Jamaica — and  tha  Air 

alao  fly  amr  the  noitfcettt  Laawi 

"Then  If  they  all  protest  It  win  tend  to 
confuse  the  proteeta  of  Oerrfbhea  and  Bos- 
sla— or  If  Jaaaalea  and  the  Leeward  Bdaa* 
dont  protest.  Oarrfbbea  and  Bosslaa  pro- 
teats  wtn  be  dlaoounted  to  that  extent  aa  fv 
aa  Latin  Amerleaa  eoontrlea  and  the  OA8 


<7:lT) ,„,  

/for  PolttiBB  MiiiiMf  Affaiia 

ta  prspaxa  a  think*  ~ ^ —  -^ 

to  their  edneated 


Chapter    TV.    Initiml   Pretidential    OecUionM 
and  stag  implementation 

At  that  point,  the  Presldsnt  broke  In. 
*^  agree  with  Jim  that  we  Immediately 
doublecheek  the  Cutting  pictures.  While 
nanot  so  sure,  Carter,  that  plncsr  asrlal 
raeonnslssance  you  soggest  can  bs  pulled 
off  without  IneldeBt.  i  ttUnk  yoor  plan  is 
sound  and  X  want  It  ea»iled  out  today." 

Prealdent's  First  Dselsloos 
THralag  to  his  Special  Adriaer  on  National 
Ssenrlty  ACalrs,  hs  said.  "Jack.  Jot  down 
thaaedadstona  frmn  this  mentlng 

"Ftrat.  I  want  the  Oeeretary  of  Dafeaae 
upon  leaving  thla  laaetli^  to  start  the  ban 
reUtef  on  tha  aerial  pkoto  laoonnaissanoa 
nmr  OaiTlbhsa  smli  sarralllsMos  woold  glra 
me  hours  of  warning,  time  enough  to  head 
"^  any  attack  (lacaT). 

oend.  the  Dteeetor  of  Oafense  IntalU- 

Agaooy  will  hara  a  ttwroui^  aaalyals 

"^     •^—  made  of  pbotapapiM  taksa 

-,..staL     Ihan  he  shall  give  a 

briefing  to  the  Chahmaa  of  the  JMnt  Cbleto 
of  ataff.  tha  XMrector  af  the  OIA.  and  the 
of  State  for  MUtleal 


about  the  Oyo 

"VUth,  the  oompoeltloB  of  the  Natkmal 
Security  CouaeU  U  too  limited  for  pooling 
the  beet  brains  on  this  threat.  WhUelwant 
the  NSC  to  continue  as  a  body  for  very  can- 
did discussion  and  debate  (31:a«).  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  it  U  more  a  planning 
ag«ney  than  a  bargaining  fonua  (44:145). 
80  I'm  setting  up  an  IxecutlTe  Committee 
OT«ie  Ifatlonal  Security  Coundl  (40:4).  In 
adAtlon  to  myeelf ,  it  will  be  oompoeed  of  the 
regular  members  of  the  MBC  except  the  Kmer- 
gwMsy  Planning  Direetor.  y«m  as  my  Special 
Adviser  on   Batlonal   SeeuHty   Affairs,   the 

^^S^^A^^J'y^^L^  Attorney  Oen- 
Sil!?iiL^  ^"'^  eeeretary  of  State,  the 
Depi*y  aeoetary  of  Defenee,  the  CIA  Diree- 
tor, the  CSudrman  of  the  /btet  Glileia  of 
Staff,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Itar 
Inter-Amsrteaa  Affalts  aad  tta  Imbasssilui 
totoa  Ujtfted  Watlans  (M:A1)  (10l:Aai). 
Irottfy  them  fanmsdUtaly.  The  Baeentive 
gy"""^*— ♦  »"  •«•«*  niy  •war  OoanoO*  will 
»ke  owtT  aa  the  agent  of  the  BBC  uatU  w« 
have  made  our  final  deelslons.  It  wlU  take 
the  place  of  both  the  old  Operations  Ooordi- 

/iSS'Sl  *****  ''"  abolished  In  1961  (81:840) 
(108:94)  and  the  NSC  Planning  Board 
(48:84)  (85:20)  (109:87).  WhSihas^S 
dormant  in  my  administration  as  contrasted 
to  the  Eisenhower  administration." 

He  then  rose  from  his  desk  with  a  "That 
wr^ja  it  up.  The  Kzecnttre  Committee  will 
meet^aasoon  as  we  get  the  aTaltttUaoa  freni 
v^  ^y^T*"'  Oood  hunting.  Carter— and 
brace  yourself.  Art,  for  the  verbal  blasts 
mm  KhrushcheT  and  his  Carrlbbea  stooce. 
Thank  you  for  coming."  ^^ 

Defense  Tnr>r'*^nimtatltBi 

Upon  return  to  hie  oAoe  la  the  Pentagon. 

Cwter    Topping    summosied    to    hie    odtoe 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ollbert  BosweU 

(28^121.  129).  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 

gj^ 2|tt«J2Joj»  toWl^jnaa  Agency 

•utaat  ascrvtary  for  laatallatlaaa  and  Loala- 
**^-2?^5?*  Rodwfc*  (M:ll|.  ifD^Sd 
relayed  tha  inetnaetioae  of  tha  Piestdsat. 

"Tlgh.  gsc  the  wheels  tomli^  hnmedlatelT 
on  aerial  pboto  rsoonnalasaaos  flights  over 
S^i^^^L^^  "*  Crusaders.  Air  ftaw 
BB-lOi  Voodoos,  and  SAO  U-a-s  (1M:B) 
Oeneral  Uaek.  glva  Tlgh  a  eet  of  the  Oo^ 
Plcturee.  for  X  want  speelal  attentloa  bythe 
flyovers  to  those  q>ote  the  Cutting  ptoturee 
allegedly  oorer.  I  want  a  thorough  analysis 
ewauation. and  report  wlthhiaghouia. 

"We  didn't  get  to  any  dteouHton  cf 
slble  action  thu  moRilng  but  tiM  beoa 
tsmaUvee  are  f alriy  clear  now  raagliw  „«« 

doing  aoChlng  mora  than  a  stioDg  dinioaatta 
protest  to  full-scale  invasion  of  rarrlbbsa 
with  the  poeslble  intermediary  threahcdda  of 
air  and  sea  blockade  oc  selecUve  pinpoint 
bombing.  We've  got  to  be  ready  for^my- 
thing  and  plan  for  tha  wont  and  hope  f or 
the  beat.  PenonaUj  I  think  tha  Cutting 
plcturee  will  hold  up.  ^^ 

"So.  Tl^i.  I  want  the  JSC  to  review  all 
war  gaming  to  date  and  direct  Intensive 
war  game  planning  00  all  reasonably  fare- 
weablo  potsntials  (106:10)  la  thla  altuation. 
I  want  Opsratloo  X  (invaskm  of  Canlhbsa 
If  ardOTed)_i9dated  («:8a).  Oet 
thie  1] 
ing  of  sush  p 


ru  wamji  .^   ,^^ 

eallop  — p»^||^',f^{|^'2nt!rtnif*^^* 
Uon  to  the  airlift  oapoMttta  oT  «ih!l  **S!!?r 
carrier  wings  of  ths  AlrPtaaoe  ^ecrvi  ^^ 
rs^iL^tlL*^  precious  little  time  If  the 
Guttti^  pleturse  do  hold  up.     It's  ths  SS 

SS7  £a:r  ^  •5««thinry..t«iaTvj 

SSSeSTL  "^  ^  ''■fL^  Of  this  1  Svl 
^^•"•r  ^USSs-CaESSL^S  j2 

^rf^-^s"s^s?oi  iXoi 

to  be  made  by  the  Preeldent  will  stSJ    t 
want  ••  ««*  a.  you  can  get^lg^ 
^^^^^^a^S^  the  lob  or  rldlni  bSJ 
puttmg  ingethst  their  reports  hi  an  ovm 

■ununwy  tor  ma.    'aafslV-aow  aet^ShS 
fsUows,"  "—WW  get  ffotng. 

State  ThipieaiMautiott 

At  the  eame  time  wheels  had  started  ttm. 
lag  ta  the  Stete  DepartmsS!^  ^STSSl 

^tt  (»:».  78)  to  his  office  and  mid. -jta 
^  just  come  from  a  B8C  meetlnrat  tSl 
White  Bouss  and  it  looks  ss  thoaA  wTbi^ 

^*^w^  JS?**  «*  "»•  -om^cTtSS 
with  Khrushchev  for  the  Communist  build: 
up  in  Carrlbbsa  may  bs  greater  thanWt 
2^;?caicul«tsd^  I  WMit  ta  get  conSfttS 
«J»rted  cmMerlng  propoaaH  ranging  from 
^S^!1^^  *«»  •  «5e<»*««  approaShte  hS5 
(56:A81>.  I  want  you  to  eet  up  a  hmchson 
conference  for  me  today.    BceUse  yours^ 

fates  (»:«,  74).  the  Aselatant  Secretary  for 
toter-Amertcan  Affairs  (29:M.  7B)  and  the 
Director  of  tntenigmiee  and  Reaeareh  (Mi? 
78)  (80:875)  there  to  brief  me  on  the  f^* 
rlbbea  situation. 

"Also  get  the  Deputy  Assistant  Seeretarr 
for  Poimco-lfintary  Affaire  (aa-WTai 
(78:8)  together  with  our  KkwnBnrtocMe 
this  afternoon  for  a  t»ej«|a^tyj  ^^^,1^^ 
••■ong  theoMolvaa  en  aatlefpating  the 
KramUn's  mental  pmrmssa  and^aaetloB  to 
our  making  fljfo»eis  on  Cairlbbea— and  If 
neeessary,  alternative  aetlona  ranging  ttm 
a  atroBg  diplomatic  note  protesting  sav 
Oommualat  military  buildup  tacawibbsa 
to  fun  scale  tevaslon  of  Oairlbbea.  1W 
them  I  want  a  think'  memorandum  tnm 
them  by  noon  tomorrow.  They'll  ncobablv 
have  to  work  aU  night."  i~«~-oiy 

Tbua.  tha  apadawock  atartad  at  Dtf  tnse 
and  State.  It  continued  around  the  dock 
the  rest  of  that  day  and  for  aU  of  ths  nsxt 
day.  For  the  time  being  the  inHi»i|^  ^/^t^ 
taldng  oear  and  the  chlaffe  were  the 
^^•iten  —for  policy,  strategic  and  tactical 
decisions  had  to  wait  for  analysis,  appraissl 
and  anUdpatory  avaluaUon. 

ttiamy  Threat  OooflraMd 

Thla  was  a  time  of  a  retatlve  behlnd-Che- 

■Itoaoe — a   alienee   of   urgency   that 

to  be   broken   a  days  uter  by  Oensral 

Mack^  telephone  oaU  to  CIA  IXreetor  Soett 

Davidson  at  an  early  hour  of  6  ajn..  with 

the  terse  words.  -The  new  pictures  have 

been  made  and  fully  ansljssil     llisi  back 

up    the     Cutting     pietmee     MW    patesnt." 

"TU  be  at  your  oflee  at  •  sharp,"  was  ths 
naat  raaponaa  of  DaivWkan.  I-U  gat  tha 
Under  Seowtary  of  Stete  tor  Fumttcal  Affairs 
>ad  bring  him  with  me.  Wfll  you  aee  that 
the  Jblaa  Chiefs  ef  Staff  ai«  IIimsT" 

■■Blghi,"  Mask  rspded.  -it  shouldnt  taks 
iong  for  the  MtBng  for  lt%  so  dsar  cut. 
ICay  taka  a  Bttis  tlma  tor  the  givnp  to  draft 
an  appralaal  report  for  the  Ptsetflent." 

haswa   later   hie    WUIIiail   ffscmHj 
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OB  his  dssk  and  then  sighed,  "It's  even  worse 
than  what  the  Cutting  pictxires  indicated. 
Itound  up  ths  NSC  Executive  Committee  for 
a  meeting  here  in  an  hour— at  11  o'clock 
abarj).    Also  have  Oeneral  ICack  here." 

FABT  a.  DiasacnoN 

Chapter  V.  First  meeting  0/  NSC  executive 
eotnmittee 
There  was  a  full  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  President  opened  it  with  the  ob- 
servation "Aerial  reconnaissance  photo- 
grsphs  taken  of  C&rrlbbea  by  our  RF-lol's  In 
Florida,  our  B-47's  at  Ramey  Air  Force  Base 
in  Puerto  Rico,  our  0-2%  (87:111)  there  and 
St  the  Ouantanamo  Naval  Baae,  and  the  F-SU 
Havy  planee  from  the  Second  Fleet  on  noa- 
neuvers  in  the  Windward  Paasage.  estebUsh 
beyond  any  doubt  that  an  offensive  buildup 
in  Carrlbbea  has  reached  a  highly  developed 
stage  (63:A-16).  It  repreaents  a  threat  of 
rery  serious  proportions  to  the  United  States 
both  here  at  home  and  abroad." 

InteUlgence  Photographic  Briefing 
"Oeneral  Mack  will  now  show  you  pictures 
taken  during  the  past  2  days." 

Detailed  blowups  of  the  pictures  were  then 
flsshsd  upon  a  large  screen  and  Oeneral  Mack 
meticulously  coordinated  hU  briefing  potater 
and  commentary  in  analysis  of  the  pictures. 
I;  was  a  study  of  grim  faces  when  the  brief- 
ing terminated  and  the  lighU  were  turned 
back  on.  The  pallor  grew  even  heavier  when 
CIA  Director  Davidson  read  the  three-page 
D»vld8on-Mack  report  which  had  triggered 
the  President's  call  of  the  meeting. 

President  Frames  the  Picture 
Again  the  Preeldent  took  over.  "As  I  see  it, 
gentlemen,  the  beginning  of  the  decision 
time  starts  right  now — and  time  Lb  of  the 
essence  ( 104 :3e)  In  these  decUlons.  We  have 
certain  obvious  altematlvee  (11:46).  On 
one  extreme  end,  I  can  make  the  dedslon  to 
do  nothing— to  let  matters  rtde  along  and 
hope  that  the  buildup  is  nothing  but  a  cal- 
culated bltifl  by  Khruahchev  In  the  belief 
that  he  would  not  start  a  nuclear  war  with 
attack  on  this  country  from  Carrlbbea  be- 
cause if  he  so  decided  to  attack  he  could 
strike  us  srlth  ICBM-s  Uunched  from  Rus- 
sia Itaelf.  I  can  make  the  decision  to  do 
nothing  for  fear  of  starting  something  that 
will  eventually  escalate  into  nuclear  war. 

"On  the  other  extreme,  there  is  the  alter- 
native of  a  sudden,  without  warning  full- 
scale  invasion  of  Carrlbbea  on  the  hypotheais 
that  with  tha  military  advantage  of  sxir- 
prlse.  wa  can  occupy  Carrlbbea  aa  a  quick 
fait  accompli  before  Russia  can  take  any 
effective  retaliatory  action.  But  thla  In- 
volves the  greatest  risk  of  all-out-war — and 
we  must  guard  against  disaster  (11:46). 

"In-between  alternatives  are  (a)  carry  a 
protest  to  the  Hnlted  Nations,  or  (b)  block- 
ade Carrlbbea  until  the  offensive  mlUtary 
capability  is  removed,  or  (c)  make  air  strikes 
on  the  offensive  sites  (61 :60) . 

"Which  shall  It  be — or  what  shall  it  be 

Is  there  any  course  that  will  accomplish  the 
objective  of  meeUng  the  threat  without  im- 
pairing the  security  of  our  country?  The 
floor  is  open  for  discussion  and  for  the  sake 
of  order,  we  ahall  proceed  by  presidential 
succession  seniority.  That  means  that  you 
are  up  first,  Mr.  'Veep.'  " 

"Veep"  Slaeup 

In  the  characteristic  gesture  that  tele- 
graphed nervousness  and  concern  to  his  close 
associates.  Jim  Landon  tightened  his  mouth, 
pushed  his  lip  up  and  backwards  at  the  same 
time  and  stiffly  rubbed  them  with  the  three 
mldflngers  of  his  right  hand. 

"You  wUl  recaU,  Mr.  President."  he  na- 
sally drawled,  "that  at  the  meeting  2  days 
ago  of  the  NSC,  I  made  two  basic  observa- 
tions. The  first  was  that  we  should  make 
the  flyovers  immediately  to  double  check  on 
the  Cutting  pictures.  The  eecond  was  that 
we  should  do  so  regardless  of  the  risks — 
that  it  was  about  tims  ws  shed  oiu:  seeming 


timidity  and  took  on  a  posture  of  courage— 
that  our  image  ta  Latta  America  and  the 
world  had  been  weakened  tar  too  much  by 
our  past  eautlon. 

"We  shed  our  timidity  at  flrst  on  Abuc 
and  forced  the  Russian  pullout  of  missiles 
and  bombers.  We  eetabllahed  erediblUty 
with  Khrushchev.  Bui  then  we  backslid 
aa  we  did  nothing  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Buasians  had  missile  submartne 
basee  to  Abuc  under  the  guise  of  flshlng 
bases  (2:18)  and  retained  Russian  aircraft 
and  military  forces  under  the  defensive 
facade.  We  lost  much  of  the  credibility 
we  had  gained  (18a:35). 

"I  think  the  worst  decision  that  we  could 
make  now  would  be  the  decision  to  do 
nothing — to  take  a  cautious  wait-and-see 
decision  and  to  hope  for  the  better.  For 
there  comes  a  time  when  we  must  stand. 
Thank  Ood.  we  did  stand  ta  Abuc  up  to 
the  potat  of  the  submarine  bases — but  that 
will  mean  nothing  if  we  do  not  stand  now. 
"I'm  not  so  sanguine  now  as  to  advocate 
that  we  make  a  full-e(^ale  tavaslon  of  Car- 
rlbbea—becatise  I  want  to  hear  what  the 
Jotat  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  first.  But  if  the 
choice  is  between  do  nothing  ^«d  coast  or 
tavade  as  soon  as  possible.  I'm  for  tavad- 
Ing — because  there  is  only  one  direction  for 
coasting— and  that  U  down  hlU.  That's 
my  say  ta  a  nutshell." 

Showing  no  reaction,  the  President  looked 
at  Art  Burgees  and  simply  said.  "Your  time 
at  bat.  Art." 

Secretary  of  State  Urgea  Restratot 
Tapping  his  knee  with  his  Angers,  the 
Secretary  of  Stete  moisted  his  lips  and  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  President.  I  guess  that  Pm  ta- 
grained  with  the  traditional  diplomatic  at- 
titude that  all  differences  should  be  settled 
by  agreement  at  the  conference  table  rather 
than  by  bullets  on  the  battlefield,  to  use 
archaic  war  terma.  In  my  first  task  to  iden- 
tify the  crucial  InternaUonal  problem 
(112:64),  I  must  flrst  stress  peaoe  through 
negotlaUon. 

"I  disagree  fundamentally  with  the  Vice 
President,  for  I  think  the  worst  thing  we 
can  do  would  be  to  tovade — to  be  guilty  of 
starting  the  warfare.  It  would  violate  our 
deepest  traditions  (19:6).  I  thtak  even  If 
we  pulled  It  off  with  complete  victory  and 
without  any  retaliation  of  force  from 
Khrushchev,  we  would  still  be  the  loaer — 
for    we    would    have    lost    the    Impeccable 

reputation  of  never  having  started  a  war 

of  never  having  been  the  attacker— and  we 
would  loee  what  remaining  confidence, 
prestige  and  InCuence  we  have  not  only  In 
Latta  America,  but  throughout  the  entire 
world  as  well.  We  must  maintain  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  manktad  (87"6) 
(102:14). 

"Fortunately.  I  don't  think  that  we  are 
faced  with  the  disastrous  choice  of  nuclear 
war  or  humiliating  surrender.  I  think  we  can 
take  acUon  that  wUl  sober  and  restrain 
Khrushchev.  That  action  is  to  lodge  a 
complaint  to  the  fonun  of  world  oplnon,  the 
listening  post  of  the  human  race  (116:71)  — 
the  United  Nations — against  the  Russians 
and  Carrlbbea — to  exercise  our  right  to 
brtng  the  matter  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cU  of  the  VJt.  (47:A-«)  and  to  demand 
that  the  UJI.  aend  an  tospectlon  team  toto 
Oarrlbbea. 

"By  doing  this  I  think  we  woiUd  expose 
Khrushchev  to  the  world^^nd  we  would  win 
a  psychological  victory  of  significant  propor- 
tions— significant  to  that  it  would  brtng 
home  to  the  people  of  Latin  America,  as 
nothing  else  has  before,  the  Conunxmist 
threat  against  their  own  security  and  free- 
dom. I  think,  and  so  do  my  Kremllnologists. 
that  this  would  have  a  significantly  enough 
psychological  effect  on  Latta  American  coun- 
tries as  to  make  Khrushchev  stop  and  pause. 
Our  Ambassador  to  the  UJf.  shares  this 
<^lnlon. 
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"I  would  propose  that  we  eoncurrcntly  call 
for  a  session  of  the  Organ lasUon  of  American 
States  and  puah  for  an  OAS  resolution  con- 
dsmning  the  buildup  and  szpresstog  soli- 
darity to  opposition  to  it.  We  must  recog- 
nlM  that  foreign  policy  and  defense  poUcy 
are  directed  toward  the  world  environment 
(84:47).  My  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
OAS.  and  my  Polltioo-MUitary  Affairs  staff 
have  expressed  confldence  that  we  would  get 
solid  backing  on  this  to  the  OAS. 

"Even  if  theee  estimatea  ahoiUd  be  wrong, 
we  would  sua  have  open  the  altemaUves  f or 
military  action.  But  I  do  agree  with  the 
Vice  President  on  one  potat— that  I'm  not 
Irrevocably  wedded  to  this  position  because 
I  first  want  to  hear  what  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of    Staff — and    the    Secretary    of    Defense 

have  to  say — particularly  about  what  mili- 
tary strength  we  have  to  back  up  any 
stronger  foreign  relations  policy  than  that 
which  I  have  now  proposed." 

Defense  Secretary  Favors  Flrmne* 
Now  it  was  Defense  Secretary  Carter  Top- 
ping's turn  in  the  Itoe  of  presidential  snc- 
ceeslon.  He  looked  at  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  directed  his  initial  remarks  to  him  ta- 
stead  of  the  President  with  "Art,  have  you 
received  any  protesto  from  Carrlbbea  or 
Khrushchev  on  the  flyovers?" 

"No,"  replied  Burgess,  "and  frankly  Pm 
rery  surprised.  There  hasnt  been  a  peep 
from  them.  I  think  that  rhows  that  they 
are  not  trigger  happy — and  that  we  can  have 
some  hope  that  they  are  amenable  to  reason." 
Scowling,  his  face  flushed  but  the  knuckles 
of  his  hand  white  with  tenseness,  the  usually 
Impeccably  cool  Topping,  with  the  cutting 
toclslveness  of   an   M-eO  machlnegun.   said. 

"Well.  I've  received  a  complaint  from  them 

not  In  words  but  In  a  missile  that  killed  one 
of  my  boys  now  in  a  watery  Windward  Pas- 
sage grave  with  his  D-2  plsne.  They  were 
trigger  happy  enough  to  pull  the  trigger  on 
him.  I  received  the  conflrmatlon  of  this  Just 
before  I  left  the  Pentagon  for  this  meettag  " 
(2:18)  (57:A2) 

Then  turning  to  the  President.  Topping 
said,  "TO  me.  Mr.  Preeldent  this  Is  more  than 
the  loss  of  a  yoimg.  heroic  Air  Force  major. 
It  Is  a  clear  indication  that  Khrushchev  and 
his  stooges  ta  Carrlbbea  are  acting  Im tead  of 
talking — that  they  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
strained by  diplomatic  words  alone — that  the 
only  thing  they  will  understand  and  paxise 
about  now  is  action  on  our  p«u1;. 

"In  my  opinion,  taking  this  up  ta  the  UJ». 
and  the  OAS  first  before  acting  will  not 
only  not  restrain  them — but  will  tip  our 
hand  and  will  give  them  more  time  to  stall 
and  delay  us — and  in  the  meantime  to 
accelerate  their  own  buildup  In  Csjrlbbea. 

"I  can  tell  you  now  that  we  certainly  have 
the  strength  to  restrain  them  and  whip  them 
if  they  chooee  to  fight.  For  this  time  we 
will  be  fighting  ta  an  area  of  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  us  rather  than  in  a  place  to  their 
own  advantage  like  Berlto.  Laos,  or  Vietnam. 
"I  don't  thtok  we  will  have  to  resort  to  a 
full-scale  tavaslon — at  least  not  at  tha^ery 
beginning.  I  think  we  can  take  action  short 
of  that.  But  I  do  think  that  we  will  have 
to  take  some  mUltary  action  instead  of  wish- 
ful-hoping diplomacy  alone  to  a  United  Na- 
tions that  has  amply  demonstrated  Ita  diffi- 
culty In  achieving  quick  response — or  ta  an 
OAS  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Abuc 
crisis,  has  failed  to  give  us  solid  backtog. 

"I  think  we  should  act  first  and  then  take 
the  diplomatic  steps — tor  I  think  the  OAS 
will  be  more  likely  to  suppcxt  us  after  we 
have  acted  unilaterally  than  if  we  go  hat  in 
hand  to  advance  begging  their  help. 

"I  think  we  have  more  than  one  choice 
between  tovaslon  and  the  UJf.  We  could 
tavoke  a  full  blockade — or  a  limited  block- 
ade. Or  we  could  decide  on  selective,  pin- 
point bombing  of  offensive  polnte.  But  I 
have  not  reached  a  firm  conclusion  to  my 
own  mind." 
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Tnmmuxy  Socretary  Stdea  With  Dtplomacy 

Now  tt  WM  Tmmarj  Seorstur  Oeorge 
Dawson'B  turn.  A  direct  look  from  the  Pr«a- 
Ident  waa  miflletont  signal  to  tilm.  "Mf 
Judgment  Is  <iuestlonable  on  two  points.  BCr. 
Piesldent.  First.  Treasury  lias  UUle  basis 
for  informed  Judgment  as  c<»npared  to  State 
and  Defense.  Second,  as  a  formar  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  we  all  know  that  I  am 
oriented  to  the  diplomatic  approach  on  a 
matter  like  thU.  I  agree  with  Art.  I  think 
we  should  exhaust  our  diplomatic  potentials 
before  resorting  to  military  action — but  with 
a  warning  in  that  diplomacy  that  we  will 
resort  to  military  action  if  necessary." 
Attorney  General  Raises  Moral  Issue 

"What's  the  Judgment  of  oiir  legal  expert?" 
the  President  asked  of  Attorney  General 
Ken  Roberts. 

"Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer  I  think  In  terms 
of  the  legality  of  any  action  that  we  take — 
and  actually  that  means  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  morality  of  any  action  that  we  take," 
was  Roberts'  solemn  response  (19:6). 

"The  Secretary  of  State  made  a  good  point 
when  he  said  that  we  should  not  stain  the 
impeccable  moral  reputation  and  prestige 
that  we  have  of  never  having  started  a  war. 
I  agree  with  him — but  I  don't  think  he  is 
quite  accurate  because  our  country  does  have 
one  stain  In  its  record  and  that  was  the 
Mexican  War.  In  my  travels  around  the 
world  that  is  the  one  argument  thrown 
against  me  by  the  Commies  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  deny. 

"For  us  to  attack  Carrlbbea — either  by 
full-scale  invasion  <»r  by  limited,  pinpoint 
bombing — without  warning,  would  be  Just  as 
immoral  as  the  Japanese  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  (87: Ell).  It  would  impair  the 
confidence  of  the  other  nations  In  the 
world  against  us  for  a  long,  long  time.  And 
as  a  nation  we  would  have  a  guilt  complex 
for  a  long  time.  It  Jtut  isnt  worth  the 
military  tactical  advantage  of  sxirprise. 

"Whatever  we  do — I  feel  strongly  that  we 
shotild  clearly  and  firmly  establish  in  ad- 
vance a  legal  and  moral  basis  for  our  action." 
he  concluded. 

Impact  of  the  Attorney  General's  words 
was  clear  from  the  prolonged  silence  among 
the  group.  That  silence  was  not  broken 
tmtil  the  President  said,  "I  don't  think  there 
is  need  for  any  further  dlscxisslon  from  the 
rest  of  you  present  since  the  rest  of  the 
Sxecutive  Committee  are  under  those  who 
have  already  spoken — that  is,  unless  any  of 
you  who  have  not  spoken  do  have  a  point 
you  would  like  to  make." 

Chairman  of  the  JCS  Speaks  Up 
At  that  point,  ingh  Maxwell,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stood  up 
erectly  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  as  a  mili- 
tary man  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  moral 
obligations  we  have  to  mankind  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  moral  history  of  our  country. 
I  want  to  keep  It  as  high  as  possible.  But 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  measure 
morality.  It  is  not  Immoral  to  shoot  a  mur- 
denr  in  self  defense.  It  is  not  immoral  to 
att&k  those  who.  if  given  more  time  and 
further  opportimity,  will  kill  all  freedom 
and  liberty  In  the  world.  The  United  States 
must  demonstrate  by  actions  as  well  as  by 
words  that  we  are  militarily  invincible  while 
supremely  devoted   to  peace."      (34:26) 

XJH.  Ambassador  Fires  Back 
Almost  Blmultaneoxisly  as  Tlgh  Maxwell  sat 
down,  Steve  Adler.  the  VS.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  was  on  his  feet.  This 
was  the  second  moment  of  personal  differ- 
ence tension  in  the  discussion  and  the  trem- 
or of  Adltr^  voice  threatened  an  emo- 
tional explosion  as  he  said,  "Mr.  President, 
we  Americans  are  not  the  sole  judges  of  mo- 
rality— and  we  cannot  fashion  and  shape  the 
standards  of  morality  to  suit  our  own  oon- 
Tenlence  and  expediency.  Nor  can  I  agree 
with  Defense  Secretary  Topping  that  the 
United  Nations  has  amply  demonstrated  its 
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the  Department  of  Defense  Regional  DtrMt. 
tor  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  vimL 
(a«:133),  and  the  State  Department  dS^ 
tor  oC  the  OOoe  of  Caribbean  and  MwL^ 
Affairs  (29:84.  78).  -«»  «mcan 
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dllllculty  in  achieving  quick  response.  X 
would  recall  your  attention  to  the  mag- 
nificently quick  response  that  the  XTnlted 
Nations  gave  when  South  B:of«a  was  In- 
vaded by  the  Communists. 

"But  that  was  accomplished  only  because  "Task    Ft»ce    No     •»    «hii    ,-,«,^ 

the  Russians  had  absented  themselves  at  the  thrS^  tSfSc^^y'of ^ite  -^ 

time  in  a  boycott  they   were   carrying   on  »        "  o^rowtry  oi  o\»,vt. 

against  the  United  Nations,"  broke  In  Tbp-  Military  Task  Force 

ping,  "had  the  Russians  been  present  they  "Task    Force   No.    3   wlU   be   the  Mllitarv 

would  have  used  their  veto  In  the  Security  Task  Force.     It  will  be  chairmaned  by  thi 

CouncU  to  block  and  stall  action.    Look  what  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Vtos 

they  did  when  the  Hungarian  uprising  was  Chairman  will  be  the  Chairman  o*  the  Joint 

brought  befOTe  the  U JT."  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  its  members  will  be  the 

Adler  then  shot  back  with,  "Well,  U  you  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Assistant  Secretarr 

decide  to  Invade  don't  keep  me  in  the  dark      "'  r»«f«T.«*  #«..  t.>.4..ii.». — ^   .        *~y 


as  you  did  on  the  Quahog  Bay  invasion  fi- 
asco and  yet  look  to  me  to  defend  such  a 
policy  in  the  UJ«."  (90:B11) 

President  Steps  In 

Sensing  that  the  discussion  was  about  to 
shift  from  an  objective  discussion  of  policies 
to  a  subjective  clash  of  personalities,  the 
President  IncUlvely  cut  In  with  "Gentlemen, 
this  Is  no  time  for  the  luxury  of  polemics — 
or  for  'gales  of  controversy"  (67:50)  as  Sena- 
tor Jack  Henry  has  put  it.  Nor  is  it  a  time 
for  final  decisions. 

"But  the  discussion  has  been  constructive 
in  Its  brutal  frankness.  And  I  could  not 
have  asked  for  greater  productiveness  than 
this  session  has  given  me.  Frankly,  it  has 
resxilted  in  steering  my  tentative  decisions 
in  specific  directions.  Other  than  to  say  I 
am  prepared  to  use  force,  but  prefer  to  use 
the  threat  of  force  first  (101:A31),  I  am  not 
yet  ready  to  indicate  what  those  directions 
are — simply  because  I  will  not  make  final 
decisions  until  I  have  more  information  and 
more  specific  evaluation." 

Cha-pter  VI.    Task  forces 

"In  order  to  achieve  this,  I  am  now  tip- 
pointing  five  task  forces  (106:94)  to  work 
from  the  cloee  of  this  meeting  continuously 
until  I  call  another  session  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  I  want  each  task  force  to  be 
prepared  at  all  times  with  a  succinct  but 
thorough  report  of  its  evaluations  and  rec- 
ommendations to  me  In  the  mission  assigned 
to  it.  Those  missions  are  clear  from  the 
titles  of  the  task  forces." 

Intelligence  Task  Force 
"Task  Force  No.  1  will  be  the  In- 
telligence Task  Force.  It  will  be  chairmaned 
by  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  its  members  will  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Di- 
rector of  Intelligence  and  Research  of  the 
State  Department  (131:6),  and  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bxireau  of  Investigation.  It 
will  be  in  effect  the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board 
(32:39)  minus  the  ASC  and  mUltary  services 
representatives  (6:7).  It  will  report  to  me 
through  Jack  Brandt,  my  Special  Adviser  on 
National  Secxirlty  Affairs." 

Diplomatic-Political  Task  Force 

"Task  Force  No.  2  will  be  the  Diplomatic- 
Political  Task  Force.  It  will  be  chairmaned 
by  the  Under  Secretary  of  SUte  with  the 
Vice  Chairmen  being  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Se- 
c\irlty  Affairs  (6:1-6)  (33:33)  (26:133,  133). 
Its  membership  will  be  divided  into  two 
teams.  Team  A  will  be  the  Soviet  Affairs 
Team  captained  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  European  Affairs  (29:65,  78) 
and  composed  of  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  (29:70.  88).  the  Department 
of  Defense  Regional  Director  for  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  Region  (26:124).  the  State  E>epart- 
ment  Director  of  the  OlQce  of  Soviet  Union 
Affairs  (29:66,  68),  and  Art  Bxirgees' 
'Kremlinologlsts.' 

"Team  B  will  be  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Affairs  Team  captained  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Intar-Amerlcan  Affairs 
and  composed  of  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Organization   of  American   States    (39:661). 


of  Defense  for  Installations  and  LogisUcs 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Man-' 
power,  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretarr  of 
State  for  Politico- Military  Affairs  (79  8) 
(106:24).  It  wlU  report  to  me  through  the 
Secretary  of  Defense." 

Legal  Task  Force 
"Task  Force  No.  4  will  be  the  Legal  Task 
Force.  It  will  be  chairmaned  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  (20:8)  and  its  members 
will  be  the  Legal  Adviser  of  the  State  De- 
partment (29:63.  76)  (20:6)  (121:6),  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (26:126,  134),  and  the  Special  Counsel 
to  the  President  ( 19 :6) .  It  wUl  report  to  me 
through  the  Attorney  General." 

Information  Task  Force 
*  "Task  Force  No.  6  wUl  be  the  Information 
Task  Force.  It  will  be  chairmaned  by  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and 
its  numbers  wlU  be  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs  (23  36).  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  AI- 
fairs  (26:124,  133)  (29:64.  76).  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Congressional 
Relations,  and  my  Press  SecreUry.  it  will 
report  to  me  through  the  Vice  President. 

"I  shall  expect  all  task  forces  to  consult, 
confer  and  cross-check  with  each  other  ss 
may  be  found  necessary  or  desirable — and  I 
shall  expect  each  task  force  to  prepare  a 
program  of  implementation  in  its  own  area 
of  action  once  the  basic  decisions  have  been 
made. 

"I  want  the  Strategic  Air  Command  put 
on  alert  3  and  all  other  Armed  Forces  on 
alert  4  (18:47). 

"Be  prepared  for  call  at  any  time,  gentle- 
men. I  don't  want  a  case  of  mixtxire  of  im- 
provisation and  panic  as  on  Dlenblenphu 
(100:36).     That  concludes  the  meeting." 

One  by  one  the  group  quickly  filed  out  of 
the  President's  office  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
to  get  the  task  forces  into  action.  The  only 
remark  made  was  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  "Unless  we  keep  our  wits,  we  may 
be  fighting  for  our  Uves  within  a  week." 
(61:64) 

Task  Forces  at  Work 

Within  the  hour,  all  five  task  forces  (86: 
47)  were  hard  at  work — giving  real  meaning 
to  the  observation  that  "Defense  and  foreign 
policy  are  a  seamless  web."  (44:133)  No.  1 
(Intelligence)  started  with  the  reports  of  the 
latest  U-2  fiyovers  of  Carrlbbea  and  then 
turned  to  consideration  of  intelligence  which 
might  give  clues  as  to  what  might  be  the 
objective  of  Khnuhchev  and  what  other 
steps  might  be  anticipated.  Was  this  mere- 
ly a  squeeze  play  directed  to  put  pressxire  to 
get  us  out  of  Berlin?  Was  it  a  further  move 
of  the  Soviets  to  control  the  major  narrow 
water  passages  of  the  world — the  Skaggerak, 
the  Dardanelles.  Suez,  the  Malacca  Straits, 
Panama  (49:83.  02)  and  this  time  the  Wind- 
ward  Passage   and    the    Mona   Passage? 

Team  A  of  Task  Force  2  was  bralnplcking 
its  Kremlinologlsts  on  the  possible  reaction 
of  "Khrushchev  and  Company"  to  each  of 
the  alternative  courses  of  action  set  forth  by 
the  President.  It  then  turned  to  discussion 
of  what  had  to  be  done  with  respect  to  our 
allies — especially  those  of  NATO— on  these 
possible  courses  of  action.  Should  we  con- 
fer with   them   before  making   decisions  or 
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gliould  we  act  unilaterany — Irat  with  ad- 
^taos  notles  and  how  abort  aoMcat  Should 
tw  bypass  the  Unltsd  Mattonst 

Ths  oUmt  half  of  Tuk  Pona  a.  Taam  B, 
toagan  its  dlseaailaii  with  the  anttdpatsd  ra- 
aekloo  of  Latin  Amarloan  eountrles  to  aadi 
at  the  alternatives  and  quickly  came  to 
agreement  that  invasion  or  air  strike  would 
aUsnate  these  oountries  in  varying  deginss. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  ganaral  agree- 
aoent  that  we  ^ould  avoid  the  appearance 
of  asking  their^>ennlsslon  to  act  for  while 
(bat  might  please  their  national  egos  It 
eould  indicate  weakness  and  timidity  in  our 
Isadsrship. 

Defense  Secretary  Topping,  upon  return 
to  the  Pentagon,  called  in  his  special  assist- 
ant, his  comptroller,  and  his  Assistant  Sec- 
retary on  Manpower  and  gave  them  instruc- 
tions for  "crash"  action.  The  special 
Mslstant  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  memo- 
randum on  the  economic  effects  of  each  of 
the  alternative  courses  of  action.  The  comp- 
troller was  instructed  to  set  the  wheels  In 
motion  for  all  financial  authority  neoes- 
tuj  (62:06)  The  Assistant  for  Manpower 
was  Instructed  to  draw  up  necessary  papers 
for  a  callup  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  (62:96). 

Task  Force  No.  3  (MUltary)  began  with  a 
review  and  continued  updating  of  Opera- 
tion X  (61:60),  an  invasion  plan  of  Carrlb- 
bea that  had  first  been  drawn  up  3  months 
past.  It  was  brought  up  to  the  hotir  with 
revisions  for  specified  places  and  timing. 
Concurrently,  it  gave  Instructions  that  each 
of  the  alternative  military  courses  of  action 
listed   by   the  President  be  war   gamed. 

After  some  discussion.  It  was  decided  that 
Inasmuch  as  any  military  action  would  be 
•asentially  sea  and  air — at  least  at  the  out- 
set before  placing  any  ground  forces  on 
Carrlbbea — the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
be  designated  the  operational  conunander 
(7:26)  (61:60).  subject  to  final  decision  by 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  In  turn,  his  prin- 
cipal deputies  wduld  be  the  Commander  of 
the  Atlantic  Fleet  (CINCLANT),  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Army  Forces,  Atlan- 
tic (CINCARLANT),  and  the  Conunandlng 
General  of  the  Air  Forces,  Atlantic  (CINC- 
AFLANT)   (96:11). 

It  was  further  decided  that  sea,  air.  and 
land  forces  should  be  immediately  deployed 
Into  pre-posltions  desigrned  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  listed  alternatlTe  courses  of  military 
action  Instead  of  waiting  until  the  decision 
was  made  by  the  President  on  which  course 
of  action  to  take  initially.  ThU  enUlled 
the  movement  of  Army  divisions.  Air  Force 
tinlts,  and  naval  forces  to  the  southeastern 
United  States — a  concentration  of  Air  Force 
units  at  Ramey  Air  Foroe  Base  In  Puerto 
Rico — rushing  marines  to  the  Ouantanamo 
Naval  Base — and  the  positioning  of  naval 
vessels  in  the  Caribbean  area,  particularly 
around  the  Windward  Passage  and  the  Mona 
Passage  and  that  portion  of  the  North  At- 
lantic between  the  two  passages. 

Task  Foroe  No.  4  (Legal)  first  Indulged 
in  self -analysis  and  concluded  that  its  mis- 
sion was  more  than  just  determining  the 
legal  aspects  of  each  of  the  alternative 
courses,  but  instead  Included  the  drafting 
of  such  proclamations  (61:62),  statements 
or  addresses  that  the  President  might  make. 

Task  Force  No.  6  (Information)  in  very 
short  order  came  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
mission  was  to  get  the  word  out  once  the 
final  decision  had  been  made— and  to  not 
only  get  the  word  to  the  American  and  for- 
eign press  in  such  form  as  the  President  de- 
cided but  to  the  key  Members  of  Congress — 
and  to  the  people  of  the  Caribtwan  and  Latin 
America  areas,  espedaUy  to  the  p«apU  of 
Carrlbbea. 

••Croes-FBrtillaatlon- 

Once  all  task  forces  had  gotten  well  un- 
derway on  their  own  Identifications  of  their 
missions  and  plans  to  execute  thoee  ml»- 
Bions,  a  "cross-fertillzatton'*  of  inquiries  and 
exchange  of  opinions  between  the  task  forces 


set  in.  It  vras  this  "cross-fertillBation'*  that 
actually,  even  though  unconsciously,  not 
only  Informally  coordinated  the  work  of  the 
task  foroee— but,  more  important,  veered 
them  gradually  to  some  grounds  of  agree- 
ment despite  their  differing  original 
courses. 

For  example,  the  KremllnologisU  of  Team 
A  of  Task  PTn-ce  3  (diplomatlc-poliUcal)  con- 
tacted Task  Force  4  (legal)  stressing  the  Im- 
portance of  the  legality  factor  with  the  re- 
port that  ttie  Russians  "had  a  feeling  for 
'legality  "  (19:6)  and  that  a  good  legal  basis 
and  presentation  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  sobering  effect  on  the  Russians. 

Team  B  (Western  Hemisphere  affairs) 
members  of  Task  Force  2  advised  Task  Force 
6  (information)  of  Its  opinion  that  getting 
Information  to  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Latin  American  areas,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  principal  decision  had  been 
made,  was  sxtremely  declrable  psychologi- 
cally. They  requested  Task  Force  6  to  develop 
plans  for  requests  to  selected  American  radio 
stations  to  beam  special  broadcasts  In  Span- 
ish once  the  decision  had  been  made  and  ap- 
proval given  by  the  President. 

Task  Foroe  2  (diplomatic-political)  and 
T^ksk  Force  3  (military)  were  continxiously 
calling  Task  Force  1  (intelligence)  for  the 
latest  Intelligenoe  not  only  on  U-2,  RF-lOl 
and  F-8U  photos  of  the  critical  sites  and 
area  but  also  for  related  intelligenoe  with 
respect  to  the  SovieU  and  LaUn  America. 
These  three  task  forces  exctianged  opinions 
not  only  as  to  intelligence  clues  on  Bairu- 
shchev's  real  intenUons  on  Carrlbbea  itself 
but  also  as  a  part  of  the  overaU  pattern 
on  tEu:tlC8  and  strategy. 

Task  Force  2  queried  Task  Force  8  on  the 
extent  of  our  military  strength  to  back  up 
alternative  diplomatic  actions,  threats  and 
commitments.  In  turn.  Task  Foroe  8  queried 
Task  Force  2  for  frank  appraisal  of  what 
support  we  could  expect  from  o\ir  allies — 
specifically  NATO — as  to  the  best  evaluations 
of  their  intentions  on  giving  military  sup- 
port. Would  they  be  alienated  by  a  block- 
ade? If  the  matter  was  taken  first  to  the 
VH.  and  the  OAS  for  debate  before  action. 
how  long  would  it  take?  How  much  time 
wotild  be  taken  by  diplomatic  maneuvering — 
precious  time  in  which  military  forces  could 
be  deployed  and  prepoeltioned? 

Task  Foroe  Reporting 

Tlie  chairman  of  each  task  foroe  reported 
at  least  every  4  hoxuv  to  the  Designate  for 
further  reporting  to  the  President.  These 
Designates,  in  turn,  did  two  things — first, 
they  relayed  the  reports  with  their  personal 
observations  to  Jack  Brandt,  the  Prealdent's 
Special  Adviser  on  National  Secvirlty  Affairs — 
second,  they  met  with  each  other  twice  a 
day  to  report  to  each  other,  to  discuss  and 
exchange  opinions. 

Their  reports  were  then  amalgamated  into 
one  report  prepared  by  Brandt  for  the  Presi- 
dent (43:66) .  From  time  to  time,  Uie  Presi- 
dent called  one  or  more  of  them  in  to  ask 
questions  and  to  consult  further — and  to 
request  further  Information. 

Time  Closes  In 

This  process  continued  around  the  clock 
for  4  days.  In  mldafternoon  of  the  fourth 
day,  CIA  Director  Scott  Davidson  went  to 
the  office  of  Jack  Brandt,  the  President's 
Special  Adviser  on  National  Security  Affairs 
and  with  grim  face  said  to  Brandt,  "Our 
declsion  planning  time  has  about  run  out. 
I've  got  to  see  the  President." 

With  automatic  reflex,  Brandt  said.  "Let's 
go,"  and  they  walked  directly  to  the  office 
of  the  President  where  they  were  immedi- 
ately ushered  in.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed, 
Davidson  tersely  said,  "Mr.  President,  our 
time  for  deliberation  has  run  out.  The 
aerial  photo  reconnaissance  (7:IS-28)  (86: 
8e-41)  (10e:80)  over  Carrlbbea  strongly  in- 
dleatca  that  the  Russian  buildup  la  going 
at  such  an  amazing  pace  that  their  missiles 
will  IM  fully  installed  and  operational  and 


their  boml>ers  vdll  be  completely  assembled 
and  operational  within  a  week."     (3:18) 

"That  settles  it  then."  the  President  con- 
cluded, "Jack,  call  a  meeting  of  the  Kxecu- 
tive  Conunittee  of  the  NBC  for  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock.  Tell  the  task  forces 
to  be  prepared  with  their  final  recommen- 
dations for  tomorrow  will  be  D-day — deci- 
sion day — for  me." 

Chapter  VII.  Task  forces'  recommendations 
The  next  morning  the  President  opened 
the  meeting  on  the  dot  of  9  o'clock  with  the 
abort  statement  of  "Gentlemen,  as  you  may 
know,  photo  reconnaissance  over  Carrlbbea 
in  the  put  4  days  reveals  that  the  Russians 
and  their  Carrlbbea  puppets  will  be  ready 
to  go  operationally  with  their  «r»t^n^  and 
bombers  there  against  us  within  a  week  (2: 
16).  And  as  you  may  have  gueeeed,  I  have 
not  finally  decided — but  I  can  no  longer 
delay  my  final  decision.  That  is  what  this 
meeting  is  for — to  bear  tram  the  task 
forces — and  tite  Calrtnet  memtMrs  under 
whom  they  have  worked.  Well  start  first 
with  the  CIA  Director  heading  Task  Foroe 
No.  1 — the  Intelligence  Task  Force.  Speak 
up,  Scott." 

Intelligence  recommends  air  strikes 

CIA  Director  Davidson  potmded  and 
emptied  his  pipe  on  the  ash  tray  stand  ad- 
jacent to  his  chair  as  he  started  with  "There 
is  basically  nothing  that  I  can  add  on  behalf 
of  the  Intelligence  Task  Force  to  the  briefing 
that  I  gave  you  the  other  day — other  than 
to  state  that  the  situation  has  grown  graver. 
In  our  opinion,  the  Carrlbbea-Russian  forces 
will  be  in  an  operational  position,  at  their 
present  rate  of  buildup,  to  strike  us  within 
a  week  or  10  days  at  the  latest.  If  we  are 
going  to  take  any  action  other  than  a  pro- 
test, we  are  going  to  have  to  take  it  within 
the  next  2  or  3  days.  Ws  Just  can't  wait 
even  a  week. 

"Were  we  of  the  Intelligenoe  Task  Force 
making  the  decLsion,  we  would  act  first  and 
talk  later.  For  in  our  opinion,  thus  far. 
talk  has  gotten  us  practically  nowhere.  We 
recommend  selective  air  strilies  not  only  on 
the  missiles  (87:EU)  (98:A3)  and  the  bomb- 
ers in  place  on  Carrlbbea — but  also  air 
strikes  on  the  oil  refineries  and  petroleum 
depots  to  cripple  general  operations  in  Car- 
rlbbea— strikes  to  be  made  without  warning 
for  our  intelligence  estimates  are  that  any 
advance  threat  or  notice  wotild  result  in  the 
Russians  fiying  heavy  concentrations  of  their 
own  aircraft  in  Carrlbbea  ahead  of  us  If 
they  can. 

"We  believe  that  the  l>est  coxuse  of  action 
is  fait  accompli  because  we  have  again  lost 
credlbiUty  with  the  Russians  and  this  U  the 
action  that  is  necessary  to  restore  that 
credibility.    That's  our  recommendation." 

It  was  clear  from  the  expression  on  the 
President's  face  that  this  recommendation 
troubled  him  as  he  turned  to  the  Diplomatic- 
Political  Task  Force  No.  2  Chairman,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  said.  "All 
right,  now  let's  have  the  advice  of  ttkm  Diplo- 
matic-Political Task  Force." 

Diplomats  Recommend  PoUtieal  Negotiation 
Slowly  clearing  his  throat,  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  in  the  formal  tone  tliat  had 
been  ingrained  in  him  as  a  career  foreign 
service  officer,  said,  "Mr.  President,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  must  arrive  at  the  kind  of 
measured  response  that  would  remove  the 
threat  by  (a)  posing  a  minimum  rlak  to 
ourselves  and  our  allies,  (b)  involve  a  mlni- 
mxim  danger  of  escalation  toward  higher 
orders  of  violence,  (c)  be  consistent  with 
our  treaty  obligations,  and  (d)  not  contra- 
vene the  principles  for  which  we  stand  as  a 
nation.     (9:A13)    (107:1) 

"Mr.  President,  Task  Foroe  Mo.  2  U  of  the 
firm  opinion  that  we  should  make  at  least 
one  more  try  at  reason  wltti  the  Russians. 
We  prefer  political  negotiation  to  military 
action.  I  want  to  point  out.  In  this  respect, 
that   this  preference   is   fully  concurred   In 
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by  the  Aailstant  Secretary  of  Defenae  for 
Intenuttlonal  Security  Affairs  (10:20).  who 
la  regarded  aa  tbe  key  peraon  at  the  croea- 
roads  of  State-Defenae-JC8  relations 
(79:3) — and  between  the  two  focal  points 
for  'military'  and  'political'  advice  (100:80). 
"To  take  military  action  against  Carrlbbea. 
either  by  invasion  or  by  selected  air  strikes, 
would  not  only  cost  us  friends  and  allies  In 
Latin  America  (61:60),  but  would  brand  vm 
as  an  aggressor  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It 
would  probably  result  In  the  killing  and  In- 
Jury  of  Russian  military  and  technical  per- 
sonnel In  Carrlbbea,  which  ooiild  lead  to 
nuclear  retaliation  on  our  country  by 
Khrushchev  and  we  would  be  escalated  Into 
that  which  we  all  want  to  avoid — an  all-out 
nuclear  war.  Public  supix)rt  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  to  be  effective  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary (38:S0).  We  doubt  If  the  American 
public  favors  an  invasion. 

"We  recommend  that  we  take  the  case  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  the  Organlaatlon 
of  American  States  and  show  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  is  threatened,  and  the  security 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  Jeopardized, 
by  the  Russian  buildup  in  Carrlbbea.  We 
believe  that  the  United  Nations  will  face  up 
to  the  Bltuatlon  and  act  just  as  it  did  in 
Korea — and  that  the  OAS  member  states  wUl 
at  least  see  the  threat  and  solidly  back  us." 
MlUtary  Recommend  Invasion 
No  reaction  was  registered  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  then  said.  "How  about  the  Mili- 
tary Task  Force?" 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  stood  and 
said.  "Mr.  President,  it  U  the  considered 
Jxidgment  of  the  Military  Task  Force  that 
military  action  is  mandatory  and  xugent. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  Russians  will 
respond  to  poUtlcal  negotiation.  We  agree 
with  the  conclusion  that  we  have  again  lost 
our  credibility  with  the  Russians  because  we 
have  bent  over  backwards  so  long  in  pro- 
longed talk  In  this  protracted  conflict  of  the 
cold  war  that  they  doubt  that  we  will  act. 
We  believe  that  military  action  is  necessary 
to  restore  that  credibility. 

"Nor  do  we  believe  that  we  can  obtain  the 
necessarily  effective  reaction  and  prompt  ac- 
tion in  talcing  our  case  to  the  United  Nations 
or  the  Organization  of  American  States.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  seen  how  our  tradi- 
tional allies— specifically  our  NATO  allies- 
acted  when  we  tried  to  persuade  them  not 
to  trade  with  Abuc  a  few  years  ago  and  how 
they  Initially  protested  our  quarantine  as 
violation  of  freedom  of  the  seas  (16:35). 

"We  have  seen  how  the  so-called  neutral 
nations,  who  held  themselves  in  such  right- 
eous indignation  as  the  moral  arbiters  of  the 
world,  how  they  were  so  silent  when  Khru- 
shchev resumed  open-air  nuclear  tests  (13: 
56)  and  when  Red  China  Invaded  the  leading 
neutralist  nation,  India.  And  we  have  seen 
in  the  past  how  difficult  it  was  to  gain  sup- 
port from  the  members  of  the  OAS  through 
attempted  persuasion — but  how.  when  we 
exercised  our  power  and  acted,  they  fell  in 
step  behind  lis  in  solid  unity. 

"No,  we  believe  that  military  action  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  In  this  crisis.  Por  further 
detail  on  why  and  what  action  we  believe 
should  be  taken,  with  jovar  permission,  I 
would  like  to  defer  now  to  the  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Task  Force,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
MazweU." 

As  the  President  nodded  his  approval.  Gen. 
Tlgh  Maxwell  strode  over  to  a  map  on  an 
easel  and  picked  up  a  pointer.  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent." he  said,  "what  I  am  about  to  say  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  (26:126.  136).  Khrushchev  has 
caught  us  with  our  southern  flank  exposed 
(71:8).  Your  attention  is  first  called  to  this 
narrow  water  strait  between  Carrlbbea  and 
Cuba — the  Windward  Passage — and  to  the 
Mona  Passage  between  Carrlbbea  and  Puerto 
Rico.    We  belleTe  that  among  the  principal 


reasons  for  Khrushchev's  grab  for  Oarribbea 
is  his  overall  strategy  of  g*ini»»g  control  ot 
the  narrow  water  passages  throughout  the 
world — the  Sues  Canal.  Gibraltar,  the  Skag- 
gerak.  the  Dardanelles,  the  Malacca  Straits, 
the  Panama  Canal  (40:88.  08) — and  the 
Windward  Passage  and  the  Mona  Passage 
here. 

"If  he  remains  in  Carrlbbea.  not  only  does 
he  present  an  immediate  threat  of  missile 
and  bomber  attaclcs  on  our  coimtry  from 
Carlbbea  (68:A-14)— tout  also  a  longer  range 
threat  of  taking  over  control  of  the  waters 
approaching  the  Panama  Canal.  Not  only 
that,  he  would  greatly  neutralise  and  offset 
the  present  military-geographical  defensive 
advantage  that  we  have  against  unfriendly 
Carlbbea  in  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base  to 
her  west  and  Puerto  Rico  to  her  east.  So 
much  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"Now  let  us  look  at  Europe — and  specifi- 
cally at  Berlin.  If  Khrushchev  establishes 
nuclear-capable,  operational  mlaalle,  bomber 
and  submarine  forces  in  Carrlbbea,  he  off- 
seto  the  present  wide  advantage  and  supe- 
riority that  we  have  over  Russia  on  ICBM 
operational  capability  (»9:A15).  By  such  a 
military  'leap  frog'  action  he  will  drastically 
change  the  missile  balance  of  power  (120:46) 
presently  from  one  of  a  decided  Inferiority  to 
one  of  a  clear  superiority  for  Russia. 

"For  if  he  moves  to  take  Berlin  and  to 
push  us  out  and  we  threaten  to  resist,  he  can 
then  point  to  his  missiles  in  Carlbbea  poised 
to  sero  In  on  us.  Then  we  have  the  choice  of 
backing  down  or  not  only  of  fighting  a 
nuclear  war  in  a  place  of  his  choosing  but 
also  of  his  having  the  ability  to  rain  nuclear 
bombs  on  us  that  he  does  not  now  have. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  he  is  fnvpared  to 
go  to  war  now — and  particularly  In  an  area 
to  his  own  disadvantage — In  the  Caribbean 
Sea — which  has  been  regarded  as  an  Ameri- 
can ocean.  But  if  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  ready 
to  go  to  nuclear  war  over  Carrlbbea  now,  he 
la  resuly  to  go  to  war  now  or  at  any  future 
time  (61:16)  in  other  places  throughout  the 
world  far  more  to  his  advantage  geographi- 
cally. If  he  is  going  to  launch  missiles  from 
Carrlbbea.  he  will  simultaneously  launch 
them  from  the  Soviet  Union  Itself  (ee:A-23) . 
"We  think  he's  blufllng — otherwise  he  has 
picked  the  wrong  war  in  the  wrong  area  and 
at  the  wrong  time.  And  we  think  he  is 
blufllng  from  a  combination  of  his  own  des- 
perate weakness  of  ICBM  inferiority  (99:A15) 
and  the  lack  of  our  own  credibility  in  his 
mind.  He's  bluffing  like  we  did  on  the  ulti- 
matum for  him  to  get  out  of  Laos  and  when 
we  did  nothing  when  he  called  that  bluff. 
We  think  the  tables  are  reversed  now. 

"We  believe  we  must  take  military  action 
to  call  his  bluff — again  to  restore  our  credi- 
bility— and  to  prevent  him  from  drastically 
changing  the  balance  of  military  power  by 
this  one  bold,  desperate  attempted  leap- 
frog, this  attempted  blackmail   (56:60). 

"That  action  can  range  from  an  air  and 
sea  blockade  to  all-out  invasion.  We  think 
the  most  realistic  step  is  the  most  xuipleas- 
ant  step — invasion.  For  even  if  we  do  block- 
ade and  the  Russian  missiles  and  bombers 
are  taken  out  of  Carrlbbea,  the  Communist 
government  will  still  be  there — and  still  con- 
stitute a  potential  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  ultimately  to 
our  own  security." 

"We  have  the  necessary  capacity  (64:  A- 10) 
and  strength  (69:A1.  A4)  (0«:11)  (117:A-1. 
A-6)  (96:11)  (117:A-1.  A-6)  for  a  success- 
ful, full-scale  Invasion  (20:37).  which  could 
be  c(Hnpleted  within  a  few  days — or,  at  the 
most,  a  month,  if  the  resistance  Is  strong 
(61:60)." 

General  Maxwell  then  gently  laid  his 
pointer  at  the  base  of  the  map  and  walked 
back  to  his  seat. 

The  President  then  pointed  to  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  and  said.  "You're  up  now 
for  the  Legal  Task  Force." 
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Lawyers  Recommend  Blockade 
"Mr.  President,  the  members  of  the  I^»i 
Task  Force  are  neither  military  experteS» 
poUtical-dlplomatic  experta,  so  we  are  somT 
what  embarrassed  to  recommend  outside  thi 
legal  aspecta.  But  you  have  asked  u«  toZ 
and  we  wUl — and  admittedly  with  our 
opinion  being  dominated  by  the  legal  asoect. 
of  military  action  or  political  negotlau^ 

"We  are  opposed  to  invasion  because  «• 
do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a  sound  leM 
basis  for  it.  We  are  a  highly  moral-<»V 
scious  NaUon  and  people — and  legal'  u  but 
another  term  for  'moral'— for  what  u  right 
morally.  For  the  same  reason,  we  are  od- 
posed  to  selected  air  strikes  or  any  ot^ 
similar  military  action.  We  do  not  want 
the  United  States  placed  in  the  poalUon  of  & 
Pearl  Harbor  in  reverse. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  a  sound 
legal  basis  for  an  air  and  sea  blockade  against 
military  shipments  as  contrasted  to  food, 
shelter,  and  medlcliukl  shipmenta  to  Carrlb- 
bea. It  would  particularly  have  a  sound 
legal  basis  If  we  were  to  place  the  proposed 
blockade  before  the  United  Nations  and  Um 
OrganlzaUon  of  American  States  for  their 
approval.  Thi*  U  what  we  recommend." 
Information  Recommendatloiu 
All  eyes  then  shifted  to  the  Director  o< 
the  U.S.  InformaUon  Agency,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Infomaatlon  Task  Force,  as  the  Presi- 
dent nodded  in  his  direction.  His  brow 
wrinkled  and  his  eyebrows  shifted  up  and 
down  as  he  looked  up  with  a  reUcent  smile 
and  through  the  smoke  of  the  ever-present 
cigarette  that  had  l>ecome  his  trademark 
in  the  past  pre-Government  days  with  TV 
audiences. 

"I  feel  as  though  I  was  about  to  do  a  TV 
documentary,  Mr.  President.  My  Informa- 
Uon Task  Force  is  sharply  divided  on  the 
big  decision,  although  it  is  unanimous  on 
what  to  do  once  that  big  decision  is  made 
whatever  it  is.  We're  pracUcally  evenly  di- 
vided between  military  action  and  poUtlcal 
negotiation.  Perhaps  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  has  given  us  the  easy  way  out  with 
the  middle  compromise  his  task  force  recom- 
mends. 

"But,  of  this,  we  are  unanimous  and  sure. 
Whatever  the  decision — it  must  be  given  to 
as  many  people  as  quickly  u  it  can  be  (03:1, 
2) — so  that  they  may  know  why  we  have 
made  the  decision  that  we  have.  And  it 
should  be  announced  as  dramatically  as  pos- 
sible and  with  the  maxlmiun  impact. 

"In  a  democratic  society  the  public  must 
be  kept  informed  of  the  major  issues  in  na- 
tional defense  policy.  It  is  extremely  Im- 
portant that  public  opinion  in  our  own 
country  vigorously  support  the  decision.  It 
Is  extremely  important  that  the  message 
be  gotten  across  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America  (35:12) — and  especially  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Carrlbbea.  We  must  get  the  message 
through  to  the  Russian  people.  We  must 
use  all  the  facilities  at  our  ccmmand.  Even 
in  this  crisis,  the  truth  must  be  our  guide, 
but  dreams  must  be  our  goal — dreanos  of 
peace  (114:4). 

"Not  only  are  the  media  of  communica- 
tion of  great  importance — but  for  Impact 
puriKwes,  the  fortun  or  forums  of  communi- 
cation are  of  the  greatest  Importance — for 
the  atmosphere,  the  arena  and  the  sur- 
roundings ot  the  message  can  well  control 
the  mental  and  emotional  manner  in  which 
the  message  is  received. 

"Por  that  reason,  we  reconunend  that  the 
President  make  the  announcement  of  his 
decision — what  It  is  and  why— In  the  world's 
foremost  international  forum,  the  United 
Nations.  As  soon  as  the  decision  has  been 
made,  we  recommend  that  the  President  re- 
quest a  time  to  go  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  to  make  an 
address  of  utmost  Importance.  We  further 
reconunend  that  such  address  be  televised 
to  the  world  through  our  communications 
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gfttellltes  Telstar  n  and  Skyfon,  thus  taking 
advantage  of  the  UK.  mtiltiUngxial  concur- 
rent translations.  We  reoommend  that  the 
Vtos  Pcrsldent  shortly  thereafter  go  before 
(lia  Organlaatlon  of  Amerlean  States  with 
gubstantlally  the  same  msnaff*  on  behalf  of 
tbs  President. 

"Finally,  not  only  do  we  reeommand  that 
^  Government  broadcast  facilities  such  as 
VOA  (92:1),  the  AFBT8  (78:76)  and  RIAS 
(111:86)  be  aastgned  to  such  broadcasta,  but 
Klao  that  powerful  American  commercial 
noo-Oovemment  radio  stations,  that  can 
beam  broadcasta  to  Latin  America,  be  used 
for  such  purposes,  preferably  through  vol- 
untary cooperation — but  mandatory,  if  nec- 
cesary,  through  national  secxuity  authority. 
Any  other  reconunendations  we  have,  Mr. 
President,  deal  only  with  detailed  Im- 
plementation of  your  decision — and  add 
nothing  to  the  discussion  at  this  time." 


PAST  S. 

Chapter  YItl.  NSC  membert' 
recom  mendatUm 

At  that  point  the  President  pivoted  his 
chair  around  to  face  Jack  Brandt,  his  Spe- 
cial Adviser  on  National  Security  Affairs, 
and  said,  "Jack,  you  have  been  coordinat- 
lof  the  work  of  the  task  forces — and  I  must 
■ay  that,  In  my  Judgment,  the  task  forces 
have  done  an  excellent  Job  in  spite  of  their 
different  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions— they  have  gone  forward  with  vigor — 
and  you  have  had  the  best  ovei-all  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  and  the  recommendations. 
Because  of  that  I  want  to  have  your  opinion 
and  recommendations." 

Bpcci&l  Adviser  on  National  Security  Affairs 

■dglng  to  the  front  of  his  chair  and 
Mtlng  his  lower  lip,  Brandt  said,  "It  may 
appear  that  Fm  bellicose — and  maybe  I 
am — maybe  Fm  on  the  'hard'  side  between 
the  division  of  your  'hard'  auid  'soft'  ad- 
visers (56:60) — but  the  more  I  think  on 
this  and  the  more  information  that  we  get. 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  really 
the  moment  of  truth  in  the  cold  war  up 
to  this  point — and  that  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  a  calculated  risk  of  nuclear  con- 
ftontation  that  admittedly  has  a  dangeroxis 
chance  of  escalating  into  nuclear  war. 

"In  my  opinon.  Khrushchev  is  either  pro- 
ceeding from  great  strength  or  great  weak- 
ness. If  he  is  proceeding  from  great 
strength,  then  I  think  he  is  willing  to  start 
a  nuclear  war  now  or  at  any  time  in  the 
future.  So  that  I  don't  think  that  in  the 
long  run  any  temporizing  expedient  such  as 
political  negotiation  in  the  United  Nations 
will  either  bring  peace  or  enhance  our  na- 
tional security. 

"It  only  delays  Uie  day  of  reckoning.  And 
a  delay  now,  that  permlta  him  missile, 
bomber,  and  submarine  operational  capa- 
bility in  Carrlbbea,  strengthens  him  and 
weakens  vm  in  the  balance-of-power  strug- 
gle. 

"Beca\ise  we  are  so  far  ahead  of  him  on 
ICBM  strength  (90:A15),  I  am  oonvinoed 
he  is  leading  from  weakness.  We  have  the 
conventional  strength  with  which  to  invade 
Carrlbbea — and  I  think  the  term  'liberate' 
is  more  accurate  and  better  psychologically 
than  the  term  'invade.'  Khrushchev  doesn't 
have  the  conventional  strength  to  match 
ours — and  especially  with  his  enormous  prob- 
lem of  logistics,  as  he  would  have  to  fight 
far  from  his  source  of  supplies,  while  we 
fight  almost  In  our  own  backyard. 

"Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  choice 
left  for  him  is  to  decide  whether  Carrlbbea 
Is  rufflclently  in  the  national  Interest  of 
Russia — in  the  long-term  strategy  of  com- 
munism— to  fight  a  nuclear  war.  I  dont 
think  it  is — ^because  not  only  do  we  now 
have  a  great  lOBM  superiority  orer  him  but 
a  clear  nuclev  superiority  (130:40). 

"No,  I  think  hell  baek  down — and  run 
away  to  confront  us  another  day  at  some 
other  place  of  greater  advantage  to  him — 


Just  like  he  did  in  the  Abuc  crlals.  In  short, 
he  has  again  doubted  our  credibility  because 
we  didn't  push  against  his  submarine — 
phony  fishing — bases  in  Abuc.  I  think  this 
is  the  chance  to  prove  our  credibility  to  him 
again.  If  we  don't  do  it  now — it  will  be  that 
much  harder  later  on — and  perhaps  fatally 
impossible. 

"Im  for  all-out  liberation  military  ac- 
tion on  Carrlbbea  instead  of  timid  poUUcal 
negotiation.  Any  in-between  action  such  as 
blockade  or  air  strikes  is  only  a  difference  in 
degree  for  once  we  take  an  act  of  confron- 
tation, the  risk  of  war  is  one.  The  principle 
is  the  same  as  declaration  of  war  from  the 
standpoint  of  risk — the  difference  is  only 
in  degree." 

Decision  Count-Down 

The  President  slowly  turned  his  chair  as 
if  the  words  of  Brandt  had  fallen  very 
heavily  upon  him.  There  was  a  long  silence 
in  the  room  as  the  President  thought  of 
how  the  stirvival  of  the  world  in  the  next 
few  days  depended  upon  his  wisdom  and 
courage — upon  how  well  he  could  guess — 
and  upon  the  frightening  unknown  of  how 
sane  and  prudent  a  man  Khrushchev  really 
was — or  was  not — through  all  of  his  bluster 
and  bluff.  Only  the  President  could  make 
the  decision  (100:41). 

"We  must  bring  this  discussion  to  a 
close — and  I  am  going  to  do  this  by  twking 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Vice 
President  In  that  order  to  express  their  opin- 
ions and  reconunendations.  My  mind  is 
made  up  sufficiently  at  this  point  to  disclose 
my  decision  to  you  when  they  have  fin- 
ished— but  I  want  to  hear  them  one  more 
time  because  what  they  have  to  say  may 
change  my  mind  in  some  respects  and  in 
some  details.  Art  Burgess,  will  you  start 
it  off  and  nuJce  it  as  short  as  possible?" 
Secretary  of  State — Diplomacy 

The  Secretary  of  State  emitted  a  sigh  audi- 
ble throughout  the  room  and  started  with 
"My  position  is  not  easy.  Mr.  President,  but 
I  still  believe  that  there  must  be  left  an 
ounce  of  reasonableness  in  Khmshchev. 
Perhaps  we  could  discuss  with  him  the  pos- 
sibility of  oxur  dismantling  our  missile  bases 
in  Turkey  if  he  will  do  the  same  in  Abuc 
(1:A21)  («9:A36)  (76:B-1)  (08 :A1).  as  sug- 
gested by  Ooltunnlst  Pearlipp  and  the  con- 
servative press  in  London   (60:404). 

"Russian  history  shows  a  clear  pattern  of 
Russia  itself  refraining  from  initiating  mili- 
tary action  except  from  fear  (64:A-18) .  I  do 
not  think  we  have  yet  reached  the  disastrous 
point  where  our  differences  cannot  be  dis- 
cxissed  at  the  diplomatic  table — where  we 
have  to  start  shooting  instead  of  talking. 
If  we  shoot,  then  I  think  we  will  destroy  the 
last  shred  of  any  reasonableness  left  in 
Khrushchev.  He  will  shoot  back  and  the 
escalation  game  will  be  on  and  will  not  end 
until  all-out  nuclear  war  has  perhaps  killed 
off  the  entire  world. 

"I  do  not  like  to  wear  my  war  record  on  my 
sleeve — but  I  have  no  choice  at  this  time. 
As  a  holder  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  for  action  In  World  War  n,  I  say  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  which  I  am  capable  that 
we  should  not  take  military  action — we 
ahould  not  act  unilaterally — we  should  take 
our  case  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States." 

Secretary   of   Defense — Controlled   Response 
and  Options 

The  depth  and  warmth  of  feeling  with 
which  Secretary  of  State  Arthur  Burgess 
spoke  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  detached, 
unenu>tional,  and  seemingly  ooM  tone  in 
which  Defense  Secretary  Topping  spoke.  To 
some,  he  was  seemingly  an  electronic,  me- 
chanical computer  that  had  taken  on  human 
form  (62 :05) .  The  few  close,  close  friends  he 
had,  protested  that  such  charaotertaation  did 
not    do    the    man     Jtistlce     (00:00).    But 


throughout  the  discussions  on  the  crisis,  his 
inukge  was  certainly  more  than  of  an  elec- 
tronic machine  than  that  of  a  mortal  human 
being  with  emotions  and  fears. 

"It  is  my  concept.  Mr.  Preaidant."  he  began. 
"that  while  this  crisis  prssento  grave  danger 
to  us.  it  also  gives  us  a  golden  opportunity 
(92:96)  in  more  than  one  respect.  First,  it 
is  a  golden  opportunity  because  we  ean  nuke 
a  stand — a  confrontation — in  an  area  of  the 
world  to  our  advantage  and  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Khrushchev — miUtarily  because  of 
the  logistics  factor — weaponwlse  because  of 
o\ir  conventional  advantage  in  equipment,  in 
our  strike  command,  in  our  naval  control  of 
the  Caribbean — and  psychologically  in  the 
deeply  instUIed  feeling  of  the  Latinos  against 
foreign  control. 

"Second,  it  gives  us  a  golden  opportunity 
to  reconvlnoe  Khrushchev,  beyond  any 
doubt,  of  our  credibility — and  X  mean  specif- 
ically nuclear  credibility,  which  the  wofnan 
Senator  alleged  we  have  again  lost  when 
we  failed  to  push  against  his  submarine  bases 
in  Abuc.  I  must  admit  that  she  apparently 
was  right  to  some  extent  because  otherwise 
Khrushchev  would  not  have  had  the  nerve  to 
attempt  nuULlng  Carrlbbea  a  submarine,  mis- 
sile, and  nuclear  bomber  base  against  tis. 
For  If  we  stand — ^wlth  our  conventional  su- 
periority at  this  particular  place  on  the 
globe — Khrushchev  cannot  hope  to  fight  a 
conventional  war  with  us.  He  then  has  no 
choice  but  nuclear  war  or  a  backdown. 

"That  brings  me  to  the  third  reason  why 
I  feel  this  is  a  golden  opportimity.  It  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  lu  because  it  is  we. 
who  have  the  choice.  It  is  we.  who  have 
what  I  call  the  power  of  controlled  response 
(3:24)  and  the  exercise  of  options  (2:20). 
We  maintain  the  inltlatlTe  from  the  start— 
we  act  first — Khruschev  can  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  the  position  of  reacting  and  coun- 
tering. And  this  is  certainly  a  refreshing 
change  for  us. 

"We  are  not  In  the  position  of  our  choice 
being  limited  to  a  surrendering  backdown 
or  starting  a  nuclear  war.  We  have  the 
options  (2:20)— and  several  of  them.  We 
can  plan  step  by  step.  We  can  force 
Khrushchev  to  make  the  decision  to  raise 
the  threshold — to  escalate — Instead  of  hav- 
ing that  decision  forced  upon  us. 

"0\ir  missile  bases  In  Txirkey  are  about 
outmoded  and  we  have  been  on  the  verge 
of  removing  them  (88:B23) — the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  made  this  decision  be- 
cause we  have  enough  intercontinental  mis- 
siles so  that  we  no  longer  need  the  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  (89:D13)  in  Turkey. 

"But  the  siiggestion  of  a  dismantling  trade 
on  missile  bases  in  Abuc  and  Turkey  is  un- 
thinkable because  Turkey  is  in  NATO  and 
this  would  undermine  the  confidence  of  all 
other  NATO  nations  in  us. 

"I  vigorously  oppose  limiting  our  action 
to  an  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I  oppose 
starting  our  action  that  way  because  it 
would  waste  the  loss  of  valuable  time — and 
that  could  be  fatal. 

"Nor  do  I  agree  with  CIA  Director  David- 
son that  we  make  air  strikes  without  vram- 
ing— or  with  yo\ir  Special  Adviser  on  National 
Sec\u1ty  Affairs  and  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  we  should  in- 
vade Carrlbbea.  Either  action  would  limit 
our  options  and  reduce  our  controlled 
response. 

"Instead  I  propose  that  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  be  the  imposition  of  a  sea  and  air 
blockade  of  Carrlbbea  (98:A1)  and  that  it 
be  noalntained  imtll  Carrlbbea  and  Russia 
do  two  things.  First,  they  must  dismantle 
and  ship  out  of  Carrlbbea  not  only  all  mis- 
siles and  bombers  but  all  Oommunist  mili- 
tary equipment,  whether  from  Russia  or  any 
of  her  satellites.  Seocmd.  I  propoBe  farther 
that  the  blockade  be  maintained  until  in- 
^>ection   teams   from   the   Organization   of 
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Amavteui  flitfttw  can  folly  determln*  that 
«iidi  aeUon  turn  bam  takan. 

"A  rtaatnina  gboaM  ba  aat  fOr  tba  iMtln- 
nlng  or  tb»  (ttanuuitltDf  and  ranoTal  of  th* 
mlMllM.  bomben.  and  tubaiurliiM — ^vlthln 
48  hoars  aftar  tba  annotmoenMnt  of  tha 
poattl«Ht  at  feha  blnrlrarta.  That  tfeati 
ahoold  have  taath  In  It  with  tba  notloa  that 
nnl—  Moh  dlHiMmtUng  ituti  within  that 
ttm»  w  will  than  anrdaa  what  I  caU  our 
aaeond  optton — our  second  degree  of  con- 
tioUad  raq>onae— the  bomblns  of  sotne  mla- 


May  1 


our  Kramllnologlats  tell  ns,  «»*«^ii^  a  salutary 
liupieealoB  on  the  Russians  (ia:6). 

"It's  a  Uttle  Ilka  tha  dlfliarmoa  batwaea 
■trtlght  touch  foott»U  and  -aar  football,         x  u.Te  «U7  one  nirucr  tnouibt    tt  •-. 
where  gimbblnf  the  detachable  flag  from  the     should   decide   to   announce   publtei*  J2 
walat  of  the  ball  carrier  remoTM  &n*  <4nnKk      decision  In  advance  by  gotng  to  t^  Uiu2 


to   an    the  way— to   InTade.  throw  oat 
Communist   regime   and    Ubarate   O 
with  a  (tee,  democratic  gOTemoieat. 
"I  hay*  only  one  further  thought 


waist  of  the  ball  carrier  remorea  any  doubt 


**ir  that  doea  not  start  the  Ruselazu  dla- 
mantllnf  within  94  honra,  then  I  reoom- 
mend  the  eaerclse  of  onr  third  option — 
our  third  degree  of  controlled  response— a 
fuU  acale  Invasion  of  Carrlbbea.  Our  raadl- 
Beae  now  is  sneh  that  we  can.  In  my  opinion, 
make  aoooaaaful  i*"*""!*  and  occupy  all 
of  Oanibbaa  within  a  few  days  because  of 
prseent  maneuvers  that  are  going  on  and  the 
ooaoantratlon  at  foreaa  we  have  built  up  In 
Vlortda.    Puerto    Rico,    and    Panama.     Bren 


and  avoids  any  argxunent  as  to  whether  the      Nations  as  recommend'ed'by  the  DBIA  nlt^ 
ball  carrier  has  been  touched  or  not.     And     tor,  I  beUere  that  you  ahould  alK)  go  bST" 

■top." 

vice  President — All  the  Way — Invasion 
Turning  to  Vice  President  Jim  Landon.  tha 
President  said,  "Jim.  the  final  quarterback 
call  U  yours." 

"My  flrat  point.  Mr.  President,  Ls  that  I  dla- 
agree  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral  tbat  Inva- 
sion or  air  strike  would  be  a  reverse  Pearl 
Harbor — an  attack  without  warning.  After 
all  for  montha  now — yea,  eren  yeara — you 
have  been  warning  that  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  threats  to  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Tou  have  even 
spelled  that  out  by  specincally  Identifying 


now  that  I've  gone  off  on  touch  footbaU  ITl     the  Organization  of  American  Statea  \^^ 
■*°°'*  of  me  going  before  the  OA»— becauwrS 

lAtlnoa  are  proud  people  and  they  would  fn! 
slighted  If  you  went  before  the  United  hT! 
Uons  and  did  not  go  before  the  OAS  Vn 
chologlcaUy,  they  are  Just  aa  Importanttt 
not  more  Important,  than  the  people  or 
Europe  and  Asia  on  thU  matter.  That's  mv 
•ay — ifs  your  ball  now.  Ooach." 

Chapter  IX.  Fimai  Pf»ideiMal  decitkm 
Meaaured  Ohoicea 

There  was  a  long  silence.    Then  the  Preai 
dent  leaned  forward  placing  hU  elbows  on 
his  desk  and  said.  "Thank  you.  gentlemen 


u^^T^-'^^i^ii.^u^^li;;;.  '^T.^onVn.^.^^^'S^Z^'^y  LJiTunS^^tti'lf^^f/^^^^''- 

eoeupattoa  eouM  be  achieved  in  a  month     nation    in    the   Weetem    Hemlaphen    as   a     t^t^VJ^t^l  '  f"l**f  "^  <»^l»lons-but 
(•l:»0).  threat  to  the  «K:urltv  of  tSrSiSrJSL?  "^*'.  •    °^*^   o'-f^o**-    iJ^-^.   87)- 


"At  no  time  should  we  use  nuclear  ex 
ploslTea  flrat.  We  ahould  force  that  decision 
tq^oa  Khrushchev.  We  ahould  retain  the 
'conventional  option'  (3:24).  Only  after 
Khraahchev's  first  use  of  nuclear  ezploslvee 
should  we  consider  nuclear  retaliation  ac- 
cording to  the  damage  caused,  and  the  intent 
indicated,  by  his  use  of  nuclear  ezploelvee. 
If  KhnishclieT  attacks  XJJB,  soil,  then  I  pro- 
poee  war  plan  AA-1.  which  you  know  in 
detaU,  be  invoked. 

"I  reoognlae  that  a  Prealdent  Is  often  left 
to  figure  out  his  options  for  Mm— if  (T7:B8. 
57) — but  theee  are  my  recommended  op- 
tions." 

Attorney   Oeneral — ^To  UJf.  and  OAS  First 
Iiooklng    at    tha    Attorney    General,    the 
Prealdent  said,   "All   right,   Ken.  let's  have 
your  final  word." 

"I  am  in  basic  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  this  should  first  te  taken 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization 
of  American  Statea.  I  am  bitterly  oppoeed 
to  either  air  strikes  or  invasion  as  I  feel 
this  would  be  immoral — particularly  to  strike 
without  warning  Juat  to  have  the  military 
advantage  of  surprise."  was  the  response  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

"I  think  that  we  should  take  the  legal  atep 
of  appeal  to  the  International  and  regional 
bodlea  of  the  UJV.  and  OAS  first — for  actually 
that  is  appealing  to  the  hlgheat  legal  author- 
ity there  Is — the  court  of  world  opinion.  The 
UJV.  and  OAS  are  our  forums— ptir  media  of 
oommtmleatlon — for  appeal  to  the  court  of 
world  opinion  (51:1). 

"Z  sdmlt  that  we  have  a  good  chance  of 
quick  military  victory  with  a  surprise  air  at- 
tack or  invasion.  But  In  the  long  run 
(45:20) .  X  think  we  win  kwe  ftom  It— we  will 
have  won  a  battle  but  lost  a  war — for  where 
we  now  have  world  opinion  on  our  side,  we 
would  lose  it — by  military  attaA— and 
Khrushchev  would  gain  It. 

"But  I  have  changed  my  mind  aomewliat 
stnoe  the  beginning  of  our  dlscuoBlons.  X  am 
no  longer  completely  c^poeed  to  any  military 
action — with  aome  reluctance  I  can  see  the 
advkntafi  of  the  military  action  of  a  block- 
ade alnce  it  would  not  mean  actual  shooting 
uxUeea  Russian  ships — or  potentially,  even 
ships  of  o\ir  NATO  Allies — ^mlght  try  to  run 
the  blockade.  Sven  then  I  don't  like  the  Idea 
of  a  blockade  in  that  it  cuts  off  iftilpments  of 
some  naeeesltles  to  the  people  of  Oaiilbbea. 
"If  your  decision  ahould  be  a  blockade  or 
an  adyaaea  warning  of  air  strike  of  missile 
and  bomber  altea  or  poaalble  loyaalon.  I  fad 
that  we  atUl  ahould  go  before  the  United  Na- 
tlona  and  the  OAS  with  such  notice  before 
acting.  Tb  tliat  extent  we  would  at  least 
hava  tha  aamhlance  and  the  hnage  with 
aoaaa  of  haying  aatad  lagally  or  witii  a  tegal 
baala.  And  eran  tha  legal  predicate  approach. 


threat  to  the  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

"I'm  afraid  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
like  so  many  Americans,  has  been  somewhat 
confused  In  his  thinking  by  the  result  of 
the  steady  deterioration  of  oiir  military 
credibility  after  the  first  fiuah  of  victory  on 
Abuc  wore  off — to  the  extent  that  our  strong 
words  of  warning  have  little,  if  any,  meaning 
because  we  did  not  back  up  those  strong 
words  with  strong  action  on  the  submarine 
baaee  in  Abuc.  In  other  words,  that  o\ir  past 
strong  words  of  warning  so  lost  their  mean- 
ing by  lack  of  backup  action  that  they  have 
not  been  oonaidered  actually  to  be  warnings. 

"I  don't  like  the  limited  action  of  a  block- 
ade^because  even  if  you  do  get  the  Com- 
munist missiles,  Ixnnbers.  and  submarines 
removed — cmd  it  will  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine when,  and  if,  that  haa  been  done  In 
view  of  the  way  the  Riisslans  and  their  pup- 
pets have  lied — and  specifically  m  denying 
all  along  that  they  were  bulkUng  up  In 
Carrlbbea.  As  I  started  to  say.  even  if  yon 
get  the  mlasllee.  bombete,  and  submarinee 
removed,  you  still  will  not  have  removed 
the  basie  threat — the  continued  ^»^vt^n^M^  of 
a  Communist  government  in  Carrlbbea  that 
would  destroy  our  country  anjrtlme  the  OOm- 
munista  thoi^t  it  could  ba  dona"  (flS :  A^lg) . 

"The  Mily  real  way  to  remove  that 
threat — to  cut  out  the  cancer  soon  tmngK — 
Is  to  overthrow  the  Conununlst  rsgUn*— and 
the  only  way  to  do  that  is  by  Invaatoa  and 
oceupatleo. 

liet  us  not  delude  ouraelves  on  two  points 
that  have  been  raised  on  the  moral  Isaue — 
and  on  the  claim  that  psychologically  w« 
would  lose  the  friendship  of  the  Latinos  by 
Invasion.  If  a  criminal  facea  you  with  a 
cocked  gun  on  the  verge  of  killing  you  and 
then  terrorizing  your  neighbors  and  your 
community,  whether  you  are  a  policeman  or 
not.  It  la  yo\ir  moral  duty  to  shoot  him  not 
only  In  arif-defense  but  for  the  protection 
of  your  neighbors  and  yottr  community. 

"As  for  the  psychological  reaction  of  the 
LaUnoe,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  "Hiey 
respect  power  (iaO:4«).  mstorleally  they 
have  always  responded  to  power.  They  have 
contempt  for  any  country  that  doea  not  use 
its  power  for  Its  defense  and  for  its  dignity 
and  self-respect.  I  know — because  I  have 
traveled  and  talked  with  the  man  in  the 
street  in  Latin  amsrii  a  To  a  man  and 
wooaan.  they  have  told  me  that  while  their 
poUtiotans  would  probably  have  orltlclaed 
oa  f or  a  short  time  if  we  had  invaded  Abuc 
at  tha  tlaa  of  tha  invaaloa  flaaoo  at  Quahog 
Bay,  inwardly  they  woukl  have  had  much 
Met  for  us  if  we  had  gone  all  the 
thrown  out  that  bearded  "psycho* 

"So  X  aaf  that  we  ahooldat  throw  away 
thia  aaooDd  chance  to  do  tha  right  thing — to 


.  87). 
measiu-ed  choices  (73:K1).  It  Is  thla--a 
course  of  action  to  start  at  a  minimum  plses 
(54:A-10)  (118:A-«)  with  a  blockade  to  M 
the  missiles,  bombers  and  submarines  out  of 
Carrlbbea  and.  if  neceesary,  to  eacaUto  op. 
ward  first  to  air  strikes  and  then  to  invaHoo. 
*7  ahaU  observe  certain  legal  and  psy. 
chologlcal  aspects  by  taking  the  matter  to 
the  VJH.  and  the  OAS  and  to  the  Amertcaa 
people  In  broadcasts  tomorrow — broadCMts 
announcing  the  blockade  order  and  the 
ultimatum  but  not  disclosing  the  potentlsl 
secalatlng  steps— broadcasts  that  I  want 
sent  to  every  poasltala  person  in  the  uwld 
through  TUetar  n.  Skyfon  and  all  the  major 
TV  and  radio  networks  and  the  Votes  of 
America.  BIAS  and  all  our  fadUtlsa  for  ovar- 
sea  broadcast. 

Blockade— Limited 

"Now  spedflcaUy.  I  have  decided  to  crdw 
a  sea  and  air  blockade  against  all  ahlpments 
of  war  materials  (118:A~8)  to  Carribbsa. 
The  definition  and  llat  of  war  materials  win 
be  spelled  out  by  the  Legal  Task  Force  and 
the  Military  Task  Force  working  togethw. 
But  It  ahaU  ^MClflcaUy  Include  oU  (e8:A-14). 
I  have  decided  to  cover  the  oU  factor  in  this 
manner  first  rather  than  following  the  reo* 
ommenrtatlon  of  air  strikes  (7a:A-3l)  on 
peUoleum  facllltiea  in  Carrlbbea  because  d 
the  time  and  effort  It  would  take  to  restate 
such  faolUtlea  to  Carrlbbea's  economy  aatf 
daUy  life  ahould  they  be  destroyed.  And  it 
Shall  spedflcaUy  exclude  all  Items  for  food. 
shelter  and  health  of  the  people  of  Carrlbbea. 

"The  hinckarde  ahaU  start  day  after  totaor* 
row — D-day — at  a  ajn.  and  continue  untU 
all  mlsallaa,  bombera  and  submarinee  ha?e 
been  removed  from  Carrlbbea  (118:A-<)— 
both  offenalve  and  defensive  because  I  dont 
want  any  loopholes  given  to  the  Russians. 

"The  blockade  ahall  cover  the  range  of 
longitude  67*  W.  to  75*  W.  and  Utitude  IT* 
N.  to  21*  If.  Pursuant  to  the  previous  rso> 
ocnxnendatk>n  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  blockade  ahall  be  commanded  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Opera  tlona." 

Olve  Bnemy  Time  To  nunk 

"I  want  to  avoid  the  mistake  that  has  been 
made  too  often  in  past  wars — the  failure  to 

give  the  enemy  a  face-saving  manner  in 
which  to  retreat  and  back  down.  In  this  casS 
I  want  Khrushchev  to  be  able  to  determme 
in  his  own  mind  that  ha  can  honorably 
back  down  (70:X1)  and  that  he  does  not 
have  to  start  war.  I  want  to  give  him  time 
to  think.     (2:16)   (4:94) 

"For  that  reason  I  want  the  first  Russian 
ahkp  approaching  or  snterlag  the  blockade 
Bone  to  be  psiiiiinsii  to  paaa  tbrcNigh  with- 
out ohaUanfi  (7t;Xl>.  Z  thlak  that  win  give 
tha  massags  to  Khrusheher  to  pauae— that 
we  are  atlU  reaaooahla  and  that  ha  still  has 
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QM  opportunity  to  back  down  graoefuUy  and 
with  face. 

"Bowayar.  If  he  doasDt  hack  dovn  aftar 
(he  first  ship  Is  parmlttad  to  paaa  through- 
then  from  that  thaie  on  I  want  the  dial- 
)«ng««  and  Inspections  with  each  suecwsslve 
gbtp  entering  the  blockade  sone  to  be  stepped 
up  and  become  stronger.  In  other  words, 
(top  the  seoond  ship  but  make  only  a  token 
toapectlon — then  with  the  third  ship  make 
•  more  detailed  Inspection,  and  so  on — thus 
abowlng  Khrushchev  we  resHy  mean  bualnees 
but  that  he  can  still  get  himself  out  of  the 
gttuatlon  peacefully." 

Ultlmatiun  TO  Remove  Offensive  Weapona 

•The  declaration  ct  the  blockade  shaU 
aanry  an  ultimatum  that  unlees  dismantling 
and  removal  of  the  missiles  and  bombers — 
and  removal  of  submarlnaa  and  deactiyatlon 
sf  submarine  basse— starts  within  48  hours 
sftsr  the  declaration,  we  shaU  take  military 
MtSon  to  render  ineffective  such  weapons 
end  facllltiea.  But  we  shall  not  dledoee  or 
tip  oar  hands  as  to  wluit  tluit  military  action 
vlU  be. 

*a  ahall  announce  in  the  blockade  decla- 
wtlco  that  in  order  for  us  to  determine 
whether  such  dismantling  and  removal  has 
within  the  ultimatum  period,  that  X 
ordering  continuous  aerial  reoonnais- 
and  inspection  of  Oarribbea  both  by 
high  flights  by  our  U-a's  and  kxw-level  fUghte 
at  aOO  feet  (4:93)  (5S:A-ia)  (54:A-10)  by 
oar  BF-101  Voodooe  and  F-9U  Crusaders." 

Second  Option — Air  Strikes 
"TI  such  dismantling  and  removal  does  not 
start  within  tlie  4A-Iiour  ultimatum  period, 
then  X  have  decided  that  the  first  offensive 
■illltary  action  shall  be  three  air  strikaa  one 
against  the  principal  missile  site,  one  against 
Ibe  principal  group  of  bombers,  and  one 
against  the  principal  submarine  baae — aU  to 
be  made  aimultaneoualy  at  7  ajn.  on  D-plus- 
two  daj  at  1  hour  aftar  the  expiration  of  the 
ultimatum." 

Third  Option — ^Invasion 

"If  theee  air  strlkea  do  not  produce  a 
favorable  reaponae  within  M  hours,  then  the 
seoond  offensive  military  action  will  be  taken 
with  a  full-eoale  invasion  of  Carrlbbea,  In- 
eluding  air  strikes  against  all  mlssUe. 
bomber,  and  submarine  sitae.  Major  foroee 
for  the  invasion  operation  shall  be  SAC  and 
BtrikCom  (96:19)    (96:11). 

"Any  further  offensive  military  action  will 
dspend  upon  the  response  to  the  mvaaion. 
Should  Russia  strike  our  country,  then  we 
Shall  proceed  with  tha  first  ataga  of  Opera- 
tion AA-l,  which  I  have  already  authorized 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  upon  a  con- 
tingency baals." 

Take  Caae  to  United  Nations 

"At  the  eloee  of  this  meeting,  I  want  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  to  make 
two  requests  to  the  UJf.  The  first  request 
wlU  be  for  me  to  address  the  General  As- 
sembly on  an  undlacloaed  matter  of  extreme 
urgency  at  6  pjn.  tomorrow  night.  The  sec- 
ond request  will  be  for  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  UJf.  Security  Council  im- 
mediately following  my  addraea  at  which 
time  our  Ambaaaador  to  tha  UJf.  will  pre- 
sent our  case  (47:A-4)  (97:A-1)  (110:A-31) 
and  call  upon  Russian  to  remove  the  mla- 
sllee, bombers,  and  submarinee  from  Car- 
rlbbea—and  aak  for  adoption  of  a  reeolution 
calling  for  such  action  if  Russia  refuses." 

Take  Case  to  Organisation  of  American 
States 

"Also  at  the  oloae  of  thla  meeting,  I  want 
our  ambesssrtnr  to  tha  "Organlaation  of 
Amerloaa  Statea  to  raqueat  an  astracrdinary 
sessUm  of  the  OAS  tn  Wastetagtoo  for  tomor- 
row night  at  8  pjn/—gtvtag  me  Mma  ta  rs> 
turn  from  the  UJf.  hi  Maw  York— «t  wMeh 
Urns  X  shall  make  aa  addrasa  slaaUar  to  my 
UJf.  spsssh  bat  la  which  I  shall  can  upoa 


ttke  OAS  to  adopS  a  resolutlioa  whteh  our 
Smhaasadar  wUl  present  Immsdlstrty  foi- 
lowlnf  my  afldraas. 

"That  raaoluthm  shall  propose  oondamna- 
ttoci  of  Russlaa  toterfsrence  m  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  pladge  Westam  Hetnliftherlc 
soUdarlty  In  sui^Mrt  of  the  deelsloas  X  will 
have  announced  in  my  UJf.  and  OAS  ad- 
dreaaes.  It  ahall  alao  raqueat  tha  other  mem- 
bers of  the  QA8  to  provide  mlUtary  and 
economic  support  to  the  TTnlted  States  on 
the  Carrlbbea  crlals.  I  shaU  propose  In  both 
my  UJf.  addrees  and  my  OAS  address  that 
the  OAS  aend  Inspection  teams  into  Car- 
rlbbea to  determine  if  missiles,  bombers,  and 
sutanarlnes  have  been  removed  following  the 
tiltlmatum." 

Take  Case  to  American  People 

"Becauae  I  want  to  capture  the  eyas  and 
ears  (119:42)  of  the  people  and  to  enlist 
their  support  (118:48),  at  10  pjn.  I  want 
to  make  a  brief  10-  to  IS-mlnute  TV  and 
radio  report  to  the  American  people  asplain- 
ing  the  urgent  necessity  of  my  action 
(13:36)  stating  that  for  the  implementation 
of  my  decisions,  as  announced  in  my  UJf.  and 
OAS  speeches.  I  am  declaring  a  national 
emergency  and,  under  prevloualy  enacted 
oongreeslonal  authority,  am  preparing  for 
mobilization  of  all  Ready  Reeervlsts  and  Na- 
tional Ouardamen.  The  greatest  importance 
of  this,  for  ths  time  being.  Is  to  remove  any 
lingering  doubt  In  Khrushchev's  mind  about 
our  credibUity." 

Psychological  Moves 

"And  on  this  psychological  score  of  oredi- 
bUity — again  to  get  the  message  across  to 
Khrtuhchev  loud  and  dear  that  we  mean 
business  even  nuclear  war.  If  necessary — I 
want  two  other  stepe  to  be  taken.  First, 
I  want  all  families  and  civilians  evacuated 
from  the  Ouantanamo  Naval  Base  m  Cuba 
and  Ramey  Air  Farce  Base  and  all  of  our 
military  and  naval  facilltlee  in  Puerto  Rico. 

"Seoond,  I  want  low  level  photo-reoonnals- 
sanoe  fllghta  (58:Aia)  to  be  made  at  noon 
sharp  on  D-day  right  over  the  main  streets 
of  Port  au  Prince  and  Santo  Domingo— eloee 
enough  for  tha  people  in  the  streets  to  see 
clearly  the  United  States  markings  of  our 
planes  and  even  our  cameras.  If  possible." 

Diplomatic  Notloee 
"Three  hours  preceding  my  UJf.  address, 
I  want  our  Ambaaaador  to  the  NATO  organi- 
sation to  Inform  that  organization  of  the 
contents  of  my  addrees — and  simultaneously 
our  Amhsssartore  to  each  nation  with  which 
we  have  a  aecurlty  pact  While  thla  la  an 
American  dedaion  made  unilaterally,  I  want 
to  touch  aU  baeee  (101:Aai)  with  our  key 
allies  as  weU  as  the  UJf.  and  OAS  (11:48). 
Russia  and  her  satellite  countries.  Includ- 
ing Carrlbbea,  shall  not  be  notified  by  our 
Bmbassiee  untU  1  hour  before  (103:9)  the 
very  beginning  of  my  UJf.  addreas." 

Congressional    Briefing 

"Tomorrow  at  3  pjn.,  I  want  to  hold  a 
meeting  here  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  the  Senate  and  House 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Apprcqwiatlona.  Armed  Sarvioea,  axid 
Foreign  Relations  Committeee  (61:64) — ^to- 
gether with  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defenae,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — to 
brief  them  on  my  decisions,  and  reasons 
therefor,  prior  to  my  VM.  address — and  to 
requeet  that  they  make  preparations  for  a 
poaaible  call  of  a  special  session  to  take 
appropriate  legislative  action — even  declara- 
tion of  war,  if  neceesary." 

N80  Meeting  To  Formalise  Decisions 
"Now  I  want  the  Vioe  Preeldant,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  DefSnae,  aad 
my  ^Mclal  Advlaer  for  National  Sacurtty 
Affairs  to  remain  for  a  routine  meeting  of  the 


National  Security  CouaeU  to  formalise  my 
deelstons.  Jack,  get  Fissigsiiiiy  Planning 
Dlraotor  Tom  Kelly  otar  h«r8  laimadUtaly— 
he's  the  only  NSC  member  who  la  not  a 
member  of  this  Kzeeutlve  Oosnmlttee  and 
not  here  now." 

Decision— A  (Collective  rrocaes 

"That's  it,  gentlemen.  Only  Ood  knows 
if  we  have  decided  right — ^yss,  |Mrbspt  even 
more  accurately.  If  we  have  gusssad  right — 
made  the  wise  choices.  I  could  not  have 
asked  mors  from  you.  OoUsettvely  you  have 
really  guided  (63:AU)  (M:A-10)  (llfl:Ap4) 
and  formed  my  decisions  even  ♦*u11g^  only  X 
oould  Bsaka  the  final  rtsolslfwii  snd  even 
though  probably  none  at  you  agree  oosn- 
pletely  with  aU  facete  <rf  my  decisions.  X 
oould  not  have  had  a  better  1 


Divine  DeeMon 
"And  in  dosing  this  meeting,  X  a*  that 
you  bow  your  heads  and  join  me  in  a  prayer 
to  Almighty  Ood,  who  la  really  tha  one  who 
frill  make  the  final  diwlTlon  la  thla  matter: 
•Almighty  Ood,  we  pray  that  wa  may  do 
your  will — ^that  our  decisions  are  la  lealilj 
your  decisions — and  that  in  thaaa 
and  our  actions  we  wm  bring  aad 
peace  to  everyone,  regardlam  of 
thte  world. 
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Mia  SHITH.  lir.  Prsildint.  ia  iilBe- 
Ing  this  atady  In  the  RnoaB.  I  am  not 

including  the  preface  and  the  UMe  of 
contents  In  the  study.  Howefrer,  I  do 
wish  to  mention  that  part  of  the  preface 
which  states: 

In  this  oonnection.  a  disclaimer  Is  made 
that,  while  there  are  marked  slmilaritlee  In 
this  Actionized  study  to  contemporary  evente 
and  persons,  and  while  such  contemporary 
factors  are  used  for  citation  purpoaee  In  the 
text,  no  living  person  is  depicted  in  this 
Study. 

TRANSSHIPMENT  OF  WHEAT  BY 
POLAND  AND  YUGOSLAVIA  TO 
OTHER   CX>MMUMIST   COUNTRIES 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President, 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  in  which 
the  writer  stated  that  he  had  infonna- 
tioQ  that  wheat  shipped  to  PiHand  in 
large  tankers  Is  tranaloaded  to  other 
ships  in  the  Baltic  aod  sucseatins  that 
this  wheat  which  oomes  from  the  United 
States  under  Public  L*w  490  goM  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  I  have  received  similar 
reports  about  our  Publle  Law  480  pro- 
gram in  Yugoslavia. 

I  asked  the  staft  of  the  Comanittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  check  this  mattor 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  I  hcdd 
in  my  hand  a  letter  to  Mr.  Marey  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  from 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dutton. 
This  letter  Is  dated  April  19  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  ia 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  fhe  Rbookb.  as 
follows: 

DSPABTBCXHT    OV    SZaTS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  19, 1993. 
Mr.  CasL  Mabct, 
Chief  of  Staff, 

Committee  on  Foreign  M^mtien*, 
UJS.  Senate. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Maaor:  Thank  you  for  yonr 
letter  of  AprU  11.  1988.  requesting  a  report 
on  the  alleged  transshipment  of  Public  Law 
480  wheat  by  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  to  other 
Communist  countrlee. 

The  Department  has  received  In  recent 
months  several  Inqulrlee  abo«t  alleged  traB»- 
shlpmente  by  Poland  snd  YagoSMvla  of  tha 
Public  Law  480  agricultural  ecnunodltSss 
they  had  received  frem  the  United  Statee. 
On  each  of  these  occaelons  the  Departnaent 
made  a  separate  check  but  no  subetantlating 
evidence  was  uncovered.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  yoxir  inquiry,  the  Depsrtment  again 
checked  all  available  suurcee  of  InfCMSatlon. 
Including  tntelUgence  eumuss.  toot  again 
there  were  only  negative  reports.  It  should 
be  noted  in  this  regard  that  Poland  and 
Yugoelavla  failed  to  produce  enough  wheat 
last  3rear  to  meet  their  domeetlc  needs  and 
were  obliged  to  turn  to  foreign  suppliers. 

As  you  know,  our  Public  Law  480  ealee 
programs  are  carcfuUy  ie»iened  to  aesvre 
that  the  oommodltiea  aold  are  weU  wtthla 
the  euusuiiiptlon  reqtdreassnta  of  the  i 
Ing  country,  wlU  not  diapl 
merclal  markettngs  of  sueh  i 
wlU  not  reeult  In  ttse  tnereaaed  availability  of 
tikoee  or  like  oommodltiea  for  espart  to  other 
eountrlea.  Dodsr  the  tetasa  of  our  mbUe 
Law  480  agreemente.  Poland  and  Yogealavla 
agreed  not  to  reaeU  or  traneahtp  to  third 
eountrlea  PubUe  Law  480  oommodmee  valees 
specifloally  approved  by  tha  Vii.  Oovere- 


Ttos  Oepartsaent,  whieh  maintains  aarstul 
am  islllsiicis  to  Insurs  oompnaaca  with  tha 
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P«M1«  Lmt  4a0  •CTMOMnta.  woold.  of  eovne, 
be  MrlooBly  oaoeenMd  •boat  any  vloUtlon 
of  tlMM  •cTMinentt.  Hm  raoord  ■hows,  how- 
•v«r.  tliat  TofoilAvla  uid  PoUad  hav*  al- 
ways  Urad  19  to  tbair  PabUo  Lav  4ao  cam- 
mltmflnti. 

If  I  eaa  ba  ot  further  ■■rtrtance  to  you 
In  this  matter,  pleaee  do  not  hesitate  to  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yoon. 

Vamataacm  O.  Dirrroif. 

Aasistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  that  the  letter  is  a  model  of  ambi- 
guity. In  short,  it  states  that  the  De- 
partment has  had  a  number  of  inquires 
about  alleged  transshipments  of  Public 
Law  480  commodities  but  that  no  sub- 
stantiating evidence  was  uncovered. 
The  letter  also  states  that  there  still  con- 
tinue to  be  only  negative  reports,  when 
my  Q>eciflc  inquiry  was  checked  against 
all  available  sources  of  information. 

After  these  statonents  the  letter  con- 
tains some  disarming  comments  about 
the  general  nature  of  our  sale*  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  and  that  Pc^and  and 
Yugoslavia  have  always  lived  up  to  their 
Public  Law  480  commitments. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  State  is 
right.  I  hope  it  will  be  shown  that  our 
Public  Law  480  shipments  to  eastern 
Europe  are  models  of  careful  manage- 
ment. Unless  I  am  mistaken,  however, 
there  is  enough  smoke  not  only  in  the 
reports  I  have  received  but  in  the  am- 
biguity of  the  Department's  letter  to 
lead  me  to  believe  that  American  PuMie 
Law  480  shipments  are  in  fact  getting 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.    Time  will  teU. 


PRBSgRVATION  OF  THE  NATURAL 
BEAUTY  OF  OUR  NATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
three  MiAouri  newspapers  recently  pub- 
lished editorials  in  support  of  legislation 
designed  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  Nation.  The  St.  Joseph  News 
Press  called  for  the  enactment  of  the 
wilderness  bill  whlt^  recently  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  The  St.  Louis 
Poet-Di^atch  and  the  Columbia  Mls- 
sourian  called  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Oiark  National  Rivers  bill  now  pending 
in  committee.  Because  each  of  these 
editorials  points  out  so  clearly  the  need 
for  immediate  action  to  safeguard  the 
natural  splendor  of  our  great  Nation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  ininted  in  the 
Racou),  as  follows: 
[nrom  the  St.  Loola  (lio.)  Post-Dl«patch] 
Fob  AcnoM  nr  tbb  ^^*^yt 

Oovemor  Daltoo  upheld  the  interest  of 
all  Americans,  now  and  In  the  future,  when 
IM  again  urged  the  safeguarding  of  the  Osark 
rivers  by  the  National  Park  Serrlee.  This 
miiBssg>  to  the  Senate  subcommittee  consld- 
ertag  the  appropriate  leglalatton  again  added 
the  oOelal  appsoral  of  Ifiasourl  to  the  pleas 
of  nenatots  BTttuiaruM  and  Lomq.  ot  Secre- 
tary of  tha  zatsrlor  Udall  and  many  othsn 
for  a  major  conservation  project  already  too 
long  delayed. 

Delay,  however,  is  the  chief  hope  of  those 
who  for  their  own  reasons  are  In  onMsltlon. 
They  BOW  have  shifted  to  a  propoeal  for  put- 
ting the  Ouzrent  and  other  Oaark  rivers  un- 
tf«r  Stato  administration,  based  on  voluntary 
easements   whl^   would  dlqieiae  eaaentlal 


oontiol  among  laadownera  rather  than  lodge 
It  clearly  In  public  lands. 

Surely  Confress  cannot  ovarlook  the  fact 
that  because  the  State  f  oond  the  task  beyond 
Its  abUlty.  the  help  of  Waehlncton  wee 
sooght  and  accepted  hy  Oovemors  and  legls- 
laturss  alike.  The  suggested  leveraal  ot  this 
w^-founded  poUcy  Is  akin  to  the  oppoel- 
Uon's  earUer  proposal  to  turn  the  rivers  over 
to  the  Poreat  Service  rather  than  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service.  This  suggests  a  desire  for 
looeer  control — or  no  control  at  all. 

To  approach  the  near  unanimity  which 
may  be  poUtlcally  neceesary  to  save  the 
rivers,  concession  after  concession  has  been 
made  to  the  opposition.  The  area  of  the  ree- 
wvatlon  was  reduced.  Scenic  easements 
were  authorized.  Hunting  was  sanctioned. 
Life  tonuree  of  landowners  were  granted. 
And  so  on.  Now  the  opponents  describe 
these  concessions  Inccnporated  In  the  pend- 
ing bUI  as  weakneeses.  If  weaknssaes  they  be 
It  m\ist  be  remembered  at  whoae  demand 
they  were  written  Into  what  was  Indeed  orig- 
inally a  superior  plan. 

Those  who  would  preserve  the  rivers  as 
nearly  as  possible  In  their  preeent,  free-flow- 
ering state  are  moved  by  sincere  appreciation 
of  a  natural  treasxire  expoeed  to  ever  more 
damaging  exploitation.  In  this,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  reasonable.  Though  the  national 
interest  Is  overriding,  respect  Is  being  shown 
for  lesser  Interests.  There  Is  no  threat  of  a 
roughshod  raid  of  expropriation. 

There  is  ample  reaasuranoe  In  the  pending 
bill's  provision  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Oaark  National  Rivers  Commission.  Its  seven 
Mlssoxirl  members  are  to  guide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  the  development  and  gov- 
ernance of  the  reaerve.  The  Secretary  him- 
self Is  to  designate  one  member;  two  are  to 
serve  on  the  reooounendatlon  of  the  Gover- 
nor, and  toMi  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
county  courts  of  Carter.  Dent.  Shannon,  and 
Texas  Counties.  How  much  more  may  be 
•skad  in  reason  for  a  project  which  was,  after 
all,  not  initiated  In  Washington  but  In  Jef- 
ferson City? 

We  hope  Congress  will  sgree  that  the  time 
has  come  at  last  for  action.  Oovemor  Dalton 
speaks  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ids- 
sourlans  when  he  asks  the  National  Park 
Service  to  save  the  Oaark  streams. 

[Protn   the    Coliunbla   ICssourlan,    Apr.    17, 

19«S] 

OsABx  Pakx  Bnx 

A  bill  to  preserve  a  M,000-acre  area 
•tretchlng  for  140  mUes  along  the  Current 
and  Jacks  Poi^  Rivers  In  the  southeastern 
Missouri  Onrks  Is  attracting  national  atten- 
tion In  Washington.  Mora  than  40  ptrtont. 
mosUy  lilasourians.  crowded  the  Senate  In- 
terlcr  Oommlttee  session  and  a  House  sub- 
committee meeting  recently. 

The  bill  was  proposed  by  Senators  Stuabt 
Sncntoioif  and  Kdwabo  V.  Lomo  and  Repre- 
•sntatlve  Ricbaso  Icboio,  all  of  Missouri. 
The  M,000-acre  area  conalste  of  strips  along 
a  100-mlle  reach  of  the  Current  Rlw  and  a 
89-mUe  reach  of  the  Jacks  Fork  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Current. 

The  purpoee  of  the  propoeed  reeerve  Is. 
under  admlnlstraUon  by  the  National  Park 
SoTlce,  to  preserve  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  area  and  make  It  more  acceeslble  to  pub- 
lic use  for  fishing,  hunting,  camping,  hiking, 
and  float  trips  on  the  rivers. 

But  the  opposition  to  the  bill  charges  that 
the  Fsderal  Oovemment  "only  wanU  to  get  a 
foot  In  the  door  with  these  national  rivers 
bills."  Opponente  want  to  turn  over  the 
rivers  to  the  Porest  Sendee  rather  than  the 
NSUonal  Park  Service,  and  concession  after 
ooooasslon  has  been  made  to  the  opposition: 
the  area  of  the  reeervatlon  was  nduoed. 
scenic  sasemente  were  anthorlaed,  hxintlng 
was  sanctioned,  life  tanursa  of  landowners 
were  granted,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Stvporters  of  the  proposal  haw  eliminated 
the    Beven    Point    River    area    in    Oregon 
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County  and  a  reach  of  the  Currant  Hta»  .^ 
Rlpiey  County.  Tbrn  entire  area  OMrT^ 
nspiiaiinlaliTa  Icxobd's  district,  m  SJf 
Shannon.  Carter,  and  Tssas  Counties.   ^^ 

The  opponenu  are  mostly  those  wKn  -__ 
lands  in  the  area.  THey  are  t^^ 
satisfy  their  own  Intarsste.  ^^  * 

The  biU  wiU  not  only  preserve  the  bsaati- 
of  the  Osarks.  but  It  would  also  helpi^lT 
Ultate  the  eastern  Oaark  hlghlaiT^ 
nomlcaUy  and  blologloaUy.  it  wUl  mT?! 
the  area  against  strip  logging.  damTTlS 
slum  rsal  sstate  develc^mient.  ' 

The  propoeed  bill,  if  passed.  wUl  evento.11. 
Inoreaae  tourist  visits  fmm  'tvi^  -        "—^j 


tourist  visiu  from  the  preeent  «£ 
mated  1  mllUon  to  several  million  yearl^ 
the  near  future.  The  tourist  *'"Tlnci»  il_ 
brings  almost  110  million  a  year  Into  ttZ 
area,  compared  to  only  $2  million  fa! 
farming.  "* 

It  U  clear  that  the  pubUc  Intereat  far  out. 
weighs  the  private  interests  that  are  In  obdoI 
slUon.  It  U  therefore  hoped  the  Ooen^ 
will  act  to  safeguard  the  Oaark  riventw^^ 
NaUonal  Park  Service  in  the  public  lnt««it 

(Prom  the  St.  Joeeph  (Mb.)  News  Pre«.  Aar 
19.  1963]  ^^" 

Wnj>saKass  Abxas 

Por  6  years.  Congress  has  been  cooMd*. 
Ing  passage  of  a  wilderness  bill.  Two  ymn 
ago  the  Senate  passed  such  a  bill,  which  4Im 
In  the  House.  In  those  3  years.  wHntwg  ^^ 
lumber  companies  have  gobbled  up  quits  % 
chunk  of  wilderness  area  and  have 
llshed  claims  on  other  trscte. 

As  the  pi^ulatlon  increases,  wild , 

decreasing.  There  are  not  many  spots  Mt 
where  one  can  medltete  In  the  prlmlttn 
woods.  unspoUed  by  the  hand  of  iw^n 

The  bill  before  Congress  is  not  a  (kala  as 
the  Pederal  Treasury.  w^m^t^^T  Oaaass  Mo- 
OovzaN,  of  South  Dakote,  a  oosponsor  of  th» 
bUl.  pointe  out  that  no  sxpendlture  of  pqbtte 
money  la  Involved.  The  land  Is  ahettfy 
owned  by  the  Government.  The  bni  do«, 
however.  Insure  that  theee  areas  be  jitmbiihi 
for  present  and  future  gcneratl<»is. 

There  are  cultural.  Inspirational, 
tlonal,  and  sdentlflc  values  involved, 
needs  to  be  some  place  where  a  panoa  ess 
gat  away  from  the  blare  of  loudspeakars,  Om 
whine  of  tires  on  the  highways,  the  sooa* 
of  the  dty.  This  Is  America  as  our  foe- 
fathers  found  it. 

And  when  the  areas  ars  made  safe  fraa 
aneroachment.  we  have  one  more  hope:  Tbtt 
we  dont  build  a  crisscross  of  roads  ti>w««ii 
them.  ^ 


Fiyi'EENTH   ANNIVERSARY   OP  Dl- 
DEPENDENCE  OF  ISRAEL 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  join  with  its  many  other  frlendi 
around  the  world  in  wishing  hanv 
birthday  to  the  State  of  Israel  on  the 
15th  anniversary  of  its  founding  as  an 
independent  nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  israd 
several  times  during  the  past  two 
decades,  and  I  have  been  amazed  by  the 
great  progress  which  has  taken  idsee 
there.  There  has  been  great  progrea 
both  in  the  development  of  democratk 
institutions  and  in  the  woi^  of  the 
Israelis  toward  making  the  desert  bloom 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  who  have 
come,  and  still  come,  to  this  land  of 
promise  to  make  a  nev  life  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

As  a  friend  of  Israel.  I  am  distressed 
by  the  recent  passing  of  Israel's  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Ben-Zvi,  and  also  by  the  fean 
on  the  part  of  the  Israelis  and  their 
friends    in    this   country   that   Israel's 
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^gyrttr  ia*F  aCitin  ba  threatened.  But 
iSttsff*.  M I  iMKwe always beltevied,  thiA 
Mttsl  wUI  gnnrtv*  these  and  sU  future 
irtliarlrB  and  perils  and  remain  fmever 
as  a  light  to  til  men  who  yearn  after 
tioodmr 

llr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oan- 
j^t  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
Km  Raooaa  an  article  from  today's  New 
Y«k  Times  containing  portions  of  an- 
^fonary  messages  to  Israd  from  Mayor 
Wagner  of  New  York  and  President 
jCennedy. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ms  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
MioUows: 

oat  BSILS  ISBAB.  Off  16th  BnTBOAT — MsToa 
I  PaOCLMSATXQOT  UBGZMa  : 


Mativs  levels  by 


(By  Crvlng  Spiegel) 

Tork  paid  oAclal  tribute  yssterday 
K  iMSsl's  IMh  anniversary  ss  a  nation 

as  a  esrecaony  at  City  BaU  Plaaa.  Mayor 
ITi^nsr  praolalmad  the  day  as  Israel  lade- 
Day  before  an  audience  of  IJMO. 
the  oUy^  dtlBwn  to  join  la  tha 
ftttoa  la  harasoay  and  brothsrhood. 

•Dm  aaatvataary.  which  Is  celebrated  under 
tbs  Bsbraw  ralanrtar  of  the  fifth  of  lyar  that 
Iril  yastarday,  was  tempered  by  the  death 
tost  weak  of  Prasidsnt  Itshak  Ben-Zvi,  of 
brasl. 

In  issuing  his  proclamation.  Mayor  Wagner 
lead  •  special  mssssgs  from  President  Ken- 
aidy  sddreesed  to  Acting  President  K  ad  ash 
Lsii,of  IsraaL 

Hm  President's  message  eulogised  Presl- 
4tmt  Ben-Zvi  as  one  who  had  "left  his  Im- 
flrtnt  on  a  vital  and  fruitful  era  of  Israel's 
Uslory:  his  wisdom  and  patlsnce.  his  gentle 
tat  sure  leadership  were  evident  in  every 
Mpect  of  the  nation's  life. 

IB  hailing  Israel's  splendid  growth  and 
Mhlavemsnt  in  ths  last  16  years.  President 
Kennedy  said  that  "new  frontiers  have  been 
■Q>iored.  a  haven  and  a  new  way  of  life 
kave  been  provided  for  countlees  thousands, 
and  new  and  promising  paths  have  bean 
cihsrted  for  the  nation;  we  look  forward  with 
jou  to  future  proud  hortaons." 

In  answering  messages.  Premier  David 
Bsn-Ourlon.  of  Israel,  esprsssed  gratlflcattoa 
vnr  President  Kennedy's  message,  eaylng. 
*Tt  gl»as  eloquent  ezpreeslon  to  the  cloee 
tands  of  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples. 

Mr.  Ben-Ourlon  wrote  that  the  eelebra- 
tkm  of  Israefk  Independence  Day  "by  the 
psateat  dty  in  ths  wortd  and  ths  dty  with 
tbs  Isrgest  number  of  Jews,  is  a  source  of 
pride  and  inspiration  to  the  people  of  Isra^ 
sad  to  me  personally." 

With  American  and  Israeli  flags  in  ths 
background.  Mayor  Wagner  lauded  Iaraai% 
Mooomlc.  social,  and  pcdltioal  aeoomplish- 
Msnte  of  the  last  16  yean.  He  cited  l8rad*B 
position  as  a  "bastion  of  democracy,  a  bul- 
wark of  freedom"  In  the  Mkldle  Bast. 

MATOa   cms   ABAB  TRSSAT 

Dssplte  these  aooomplishmente,  the  Mayor 
■aid  that  the  rslstence  of  Israel  Is  again 
being  menaced.  He  called  attention  to  tha 
rsoent  merger  of  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Egypt,  say- 
lag  that  theee  Arab  Statee  "apparentty 
onited,  turn  eyes — unfortunately  fvill  of 
hatred — In  the  direction  of  the  tiny  democ- 
racy of  Israel." 

Tb»  mayor's  proclamation  was  accepted  by 
Katrlel  Kats.  Israel's  Consxil  General  in  New 
Toik.  The  ceremonies  opened  with  the  play- 
ing Qi  the  "Star -Spangled  Banner"  and  Is- 
rmti'B  national  anthem.  "Hatklvah."  by  ths 
department  of  sanltetlon  band. 

There  were  meesages  hailing  Israel's  anni- 
versary. Joeeph  Ratner,  chairman  of  tha 
American  IsraeU  Religious  Cultural  Sodety, 
a4n;>ealed  to  tha  free  wotld  to  safeguard 
H»la*t  threats  of  tha  Arab  Stataa. 


QUESTION     AND     R£PC»iT    PERIOD        And  wa  think 


Mr,  KEFAX7VER.  Mr.  Fraaldent;  the 
pcoposal  to  mtahJIih  •  «iesttoo-and- 
report  period  In  tke  Senate  has  iwealved 
enthuaiastie  approval  in  the  Senate  and 
In  the  press. 

Last  we^  I  drew  ttie  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  a  Washington  Poet  editorial  ap- 
proving the  proixieal  to  question  Cabi- 
net members  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HUMPHiXT]  also  endorsed  the  proposal 
last  week,  and  his  name  was  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  the  resolution  whl^  would 
amend  our  rules  to  allow  such  a  ques- 
tion period.  Senate  Resolution  130. 

On  March  12,  the  Johnson  City  Press 
Chronicle  also  editorially  endorsed  this 
Idea.  The  Press  Chronicle  is  a  very  high- 
ly respected  dally  newmiaper  which  is 
published  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn..  by  Mr. 
Carl  Jones. 

llie  Press  Chronicle  editorial  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  Senate  needs  a 
fresh  source  of  initiative  in  governmen- 
tal affairs,  and  agreed  with  my  idea 
that  the  Senate  would  (rf>tain  such  Ini- 
tiative by  means  of  the  questlon-and- 
report  period. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  observed  the 
growing  strength  of  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches  of  this  Government. 
I  think  it  ia  very  important  that  the 
legislative  branch  continue  to  grow  and 
strengthen  as  an  Institution,  so  that  we 
will  maintain  the  equtlibrbun  which  is 
necessary  In  our  system  of  checks  and 
balances. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Johnson  City  Press  Chronicle  agrees 
with  me  that  the  question-«nd*report 
period  would  give  the  Senate  fresh  ini- 
tiative in  our  governmental  affairs,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  following  my  remarks 
in  the  RccoRo. 

There  being  no  objectloci.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooas, 
as  follows: 


Wb 


SOTATOa 


Quite  often  we  find  o\irselves  la  disagree- 
ment with  Senator  Ksras  Kv'Airv^  How- 
ever, we  have  always  been  in  aocord  with  his 
proposal  that  Congress  adopt  a  technlqtis  of 
tha  British  House  of  Commons — ^tha  question 
period. 

In  Brlteln.  Cabinet  members  i^pear 
periodically  In  Commons  to  report  on  their 
activities  and  answer  questions  from  Mem- 
bets  of  Pailtainent.  Thus  there  i»  liaison  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  government. 

When  he  was  serving  In  the  Houss  of  Rep- 
resentetlves.  KBTAmrxB  proposed  that  the 
question  period  be  introduced  there,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Now  he  Is  asking  that 
the  Senate  take  ths  initiative. 

In  urging  action,  the  Senator  says:  "The 
question  period  would  give  the  Senate  a 
fresh  source  of  initiative  in  governmental 
affairs.  It  wovild  give  Senators  direct  and 
fuller  information  with  regard  to  the  op- 
eration of  all  departments — not  just  those 
siipervised  by  their  coomiittees. 

"It  would  also  give  the  Cabinet  members 
a  chance  to  advance  their  proposals  directly 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
report-and -question  period  would  be  even 
better  sxilted  to  the  Senate  than  It  would  be 
to  the  House  of  Repreaentetlvee,  because  of 
the  smaller  membership  and  the  intimate 
nature  of  It." 

Wa 


GORDON  R.  CLAFP 

Mr.  KBPAUVXR.  M^.  Pregideni.  It 
was  with  deep  regret  tta«t  I  learned  of 
the  death  this  past  Sunday  evening  of 
Gordon  R.  Clapp,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

He  was  a  good  and  admired  personal 
friend.  He  was  a  champioaa  of  those 
things  in  our  natural  and  soelal  envl- 
ronmmt  that  can  be  diaped  to  make  a 
better  life  for  an  people.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  friend  of  the  people  of  my  State 
and  of  the  six  other  States  ol  the  TVA 
area. 

Gordon  Clappls  greatast  nrvloe  to  the 
Tennessee  VaDey  Authority,  in  my  ofrin- 
lon.  was  as  its  spirited  defender  against 
the  many  efforts  that  were  made  In  the 
IBSO's  to  dlsmemhrr  it.  But  for  him.  I 
am  confident,  this  great  experiment  for 
the  benefit  of  so  many  of  our  peoide 
might  well  have  been  abandoned  or  at 
least  sharply  eurtafled.  And  hla  ex- 
ample was  siu^dy  an  Insfrfration  for  Ihoee 
who  carried  on  the  flgfat  to  preserve  the 
TVA  after  his  departure  from  it  in  1954. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Gordon  Clapp 
that  after  leaving  the  TVA.  he  entered 
into  a  ooosulting  partnership  with  his 
predecessor  as  TVA  Chairman.  Mr. 
David  B.  IJlienthal.  Tbeir  organization 
helped  to  bring  forth  a  mme  TVA"  In 
Iran  and  was.  at  Mr.  Clapp's  death, 
working  on  similar  reaource  develop- 
ment projects  in  many  other  parts  at  the 
wcmtUL 

Mt.  President,  many  of  the  highlights 
of  Mr.  Clapp's  full  and  dedicated  life 
are  outlined  In  an  obltuaiy  appearing 
In  today's  New  Yoik  Times.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rboobd, 
also,  an  editorial  of  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  1. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Tlmas.  May  1, 

106S] 
OoBOoir     R.     Ck.Aiv.     Bz-TVA    Am,     Doa — 

CwAHMAw  or  AoafCT  noM  IMS  90  1M4 

Was  Pnaue  AoaaiasTaAxmsr  Kbfbb*— Poa- 

Maa  Crrr  OmciAi. — aaavm  Uara^  Owuck 

B^nmm  Jonmia  Davia  '-"«»— -^"  nr  Coif- 

SXTLTINO   PlBlC 

Gordon  R.  Clapp,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Tenneasee  Valley  Authority  and  an  au- 
thority on  public  adminlstratton.  died  Sun- 
day evening  of  a  heart  attack  In  his  ap- 
partment  in  Stewart  House  at  70  Bast  10th 
Street.   He  was  67  years  old. 

At  his  death,  Mr.  Clapp  was  president  of 
the  Devcilopinent  and  Reeonross  Corp.,  s  con- 
sulting arm  at  SO  Broadway.  Bsfore  beoom- 
Ing  assoeUted  with  David  B.  UUenthal.  his 
predeceeeor  as  TVA  Chalmum,  In  tha  eon- 
Bidttng  organhBitlon  In  1AS6,  Mr.  Ola|»p  had 
served  for  a  Uttls  mora  than  a  year  as  dep- 
uty city  adminlstratar  under  Or.  Luther  H. 
Oullck. 

Mr.  aapp  bad  bean  with  tha  TVA  from  its 
InoapiUn  in  1933  unttl  IMft.  Ha  had  baaa 
successively  assistant  director  and  than  di- 
rector of  personnel,  general  manager  and  for 
the  final  8  years  Chaltman.  He  waa  ap- 
pointed Chairman  whan  naddent  Harry  8. 
Truman  named  Mr.  Tilllanthal  to  head  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlssioa. 
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OI19M  t«m  «qitnd  in  1M4, 
D.  ■lawilin'w  teltod  to  r»- 
[  to*  took  tbm  ^»tf  pott,  ta 
wUeb  li«  was  eoneamad  ptinetpftUy  wttb 
pubUe  pownr  poOej  and  sdmintttntlon.  Hli 
xklttlonal  ■Mtgnmowto  w«r«  dMorlbed  by  Dr. 
Oullck  as  llalaon  with  the  department  of 
water  supply,  gae  and  alaotrtclty  and  the 
dcpartaaant  of  bealtta.  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  water  fluorldstlon:  slum  clearance 
and  public  homing,  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  city's  personnel  system 
and  Inetallatlon  of  !te  career  and  salary  plan. 

COMDI7CXXD    POWaa    VTXTST 

Mr.  dapp  also  coodueted  a  long  study  of 
how  Uie  city  could  obtain  power  to  operate 
fta  subway  moat  efllelently  and  Inexpensively. 

He  reported  that  St.  Ijawrenee  RlTer  power 
might  be  the  answer,  a  propoaal  that  Robert 
Mosee,  then  ehatrman  of  the  State  power 
autborlty.  termed  "fantasUc." 

Tb«  Gtorelopmsnt  and  Besouroes  Corp.  was 
formed  In  1056  by  the  investment  >^r%'^*^*^ 
firm  of  IjasMrd  Fr«res  *  Co..  with  Mr.  lillen- 
thal  as  chairman  and  chief  executive  oOcer. 
One  of  Its  major  projects  has  been  a  water, 
power  system  In  the  Prortnee  of  Khuzlstan. 
a  largely  deeert  area  In  southwestern  Iran. 
The  muIttaUnion-doUar  ir>iiwiit*i^  project 
te  known  as  Iran's  Tenmeasee  Valley  Author- 
tty.  Last  month  Mr.  Olapp  and  Mr.  Llllenthal 
atfndad  dedication  oeremonlea  of  the  Pah- 
levl  Dam  across  the  Daa  Blver.  the  first  major 
stnieture  of  14  projected  dams  in  the  vast 


The  corporation  currently  has  work  under- 
way In  Puerto  Bloo,  South  America  and  West 
AfHea.  and  has  operated  in  other  parts  of 
the  work!. 

Mr.  Olapp  was  ehalrman  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  Boonomlc  Sxirvey  vA 
the  Middle  East  in  1949.  Sarller.  he  was  a 
member  of  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  from  1930  to  1939  and 
ehalrman  of  the  committee  on  employe  re- 
lations in  public  service  of  the  civil  service 
aasemMy  in  1942. 

CITKD  rOS  COTTaAGBOUS  FXOHT 

In  1960,  Mr.  Clapp  received  the  *"»inal 
award  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  League 
of  Industrial  Democracy.  He  was  cited  for 
his  '^vlse  and  courageous  fight  for  dvll  lib- 
erties, racial  justice,  and  social  betterment.'* 
At  the  award  ceremony  a  message  from 
Got.  R«nk  O.  Clement  of  Tennessee  praised 
Mr.  Clapp  for  "his  contribution  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  the  defense 
potential  of  America's  national  economy." 

A  native  of  Ellsworth,  Wis..  Mr.  Clapp 
graduated  from  Lawrence  College  In  1927 
and  received  a  master  of  arts  degree  from 
the  University  of  Chicago.  From  1997  to 
198S  he  was  director  of  admissions  and  as- 
sistant dean  of  Lawrence,  which  awarded 
him  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  in 
1947. 

Mr.  Cli4>p  was  a  trustee  of  the  American 
University  at  Beirut.  Lebanon,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  University  at  Beirut. 
He  had  been  editor  in  chief  of  The  PubUo 
Administration  Review  and  was  the  author 
of  "The  TVA:  An  Approach  to  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  Region." 

The  book  contains  six  lectiiree  Mr.  Clapp 
gave  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on  the 
world's  largest  Integrated  electric  power 
system. 

Surviving  sre  his  widow,  the  former  Mary 
Chase  Peek;  two  sons,  Rufus  Carvel  and 
Oordon  Russell  Clapp;  three  brothers, 
Newell.  Norman  and  Carvel  Clapp,  and  two 
grandchildren.  Norman  Clapp  is  Admini- 
strator of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Administration. 

[nom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post. 

May  1.  190S) 

OoBDOK  R.  Clapp 

Almost   all   of   Gordon   Clapp's   crowded. 

productive  life  was  devoted  to  public  serv- 


ice In  the  areas  of  oonatrvatlon  and  f- 
source  development.  Be  was  In  the  great 
tradition  of  the  American  pioneer — a  pursuer 
of  borkMxis  and  an  opener  ot  fktmttera.  Tor 
ao  ysara,  ttcnx  Its  v«ry  bSfftauUnff.  tas  playM 
a  vital  role  In  the  growth  of  the  Tnnnsssmi 
Valley  Authority,  the  last  8  of  them  as  its 
chairman.  His  ImaginaUon  and  seal  con- 
tributed Invaluably  to  the  eflectlveneas  of 
that  beneflclent  agency  in  relnvlgoratlng, 
enriching  and  democratizing  a  great  region 
of  the  United  Stetes.  When  he  left  the 
TVA  In  1064,  he  served  for  a  short  while  as 
deputy  city  administrator  of  New  York  and 
then  became  president  of  the  Development 
and  Resources  Corp..  a  private  concern  with 
wide  Interests  in  the  promotion  of  progrees 

In  far  parts  of  the  eartb. 

C3ordon  Clapp  combined  the  best  qualities 
of  the  educator  and  the  entrepreneur.     He 

was  a  man  of  learning  with  much  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  who  had  at  the  same  time  a 
knack  for  getting  things  done.  He  believed 
deeply  In  the  l>««t  values  of  demoermey  and 
appUed  them  wherever  he  worked  so  that  in- 
dividual freedom  and  Improved  race  relations 
and  social  advancement  were  byproducts 
of  his  efforts  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment. His  untimely  death  at  67  Is  a  heavy 
loss  to  a  nation  which  has  grown  to  great- 
ness OB  the  basis  of  just  such  qualities  and 
capacities. 


THE  GRAIN  TTIADE  IN  A  CHANOINQ 
WORLD     r, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently there  has  come  to  my  attention  a 
tboughtful  address  by  Mr.  ICldiel  Pri- 
bourg  entitled  "The  OnOn  Tnkle  In  % 
Changing  World."  Mr.  Prtbourg.  presi- 
dent of  the  Continental  Oraln  Co.. 
has  had  a  wealth  of  experloice  In  the 
Add  to  which  he  addresses  his  remarks. 
I  am  eonfldent  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  find  his  thoughts  on  this  im- 
portant problem  of  great  Interest.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
before  the  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Na- 
tional Association  meeting  In  New  Or- 
leans on  March  14  be  printed  in  the 
Raooan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed. 
as  follows: 

Tltt  OmAtM  TftAOS  nt  A  CKAJtOUfO  WoeLD 

(By  Michel  Pribourg) 

Gentlemen,  I  consider  It  a  great  privilege 
and  an  honor,  to  address  you  today  at  your 
annual  convention.  The  subject  I  have 
selected:  "The  Grain  Trade  in  a  Changing 
World"  Is  broad  in  scope.  What  are  the 
general  political  and  economic  trends,  which 
will  affect  agriculture  in  the  future?  Can 
a  dynamic  grain  trade  adapt  itself  to  chang- 
ing conditions  and  evolve  positive  programs 
for  action?  We  are  all  Interested  in  these 
vital  queeUons.  I  wiU  try  to  give  you  cer- 
tain thoughts  I  have  which  will  serve  as 
guidelines.  I  don't  profess  any  particular 
Insight  into  these  difficult  problems,  nor  do 
I  claim  to  have  all  the  answers.  Tou  may 
challenge  my  ideas,  though  some  of  them 
will  only  be  proven  right  or  wrong  in  the 
passing  of  time. 

Let's  first  take  a  look  at  the  major  trends 
In  our  American  agriculture.  They  are  all 
familiar  to  you: 

1.  The  trend  toward  larger  farms— mostly 
family  farms. 

2.  Toward  fewer  fanners,  and 

8.  The  movement  from  the  farms  to  the 
cities. 

This  is  nothing  new :  the  number  of  farms 
has  been  declining  for  over  40  years  and  the 
elimination  has  been  mostly  In  the  group  of 
small  marginal  farmera. 


May  I 

An  adjustment  in  agrieultuie  a  tekw. 
P»*<*  faster  than  many  have  bean  wUheT? 
admit.  Those  able  to  adjust  have  tieaii?n 
ing  out  of  farming.  The  oMsr.  lesTfisSS^ 
smaU  op«raton  have  nmalned  on  the^!^ 
but.  as  they  disappear,  they  are  not  2S2! 
replaced,  and  their  farms  are  belnR  afa>Ml! 
Into  the  larger  ones.  ~-w»M 

Government  programs  will  gradtiaUy  ka> 
their  importance.  These  prognuns  Ite 
been  aimed  at  assisting  adjustments  in  mm. 
cultxire  without  undue  hardship  to  *-- T|]?r 
We  are  In  complete  agreement  with  SI 
objecUve.  I  believe,  however,  that  «•  jT 
achieving  adjustments  at  a  rapid  rata.  jS 
time,  It  will  become  unnecessary  to  pmIm 
the  marginal  farmer  who  derives  hla  nate 
Income  from  hla  small  farm.  Even  wtthfl^ 
arUfldal  supports  he  Is  getting  today  ka 
has  a  hard  time  maMng  a  Uving  slmpty'  |^ 
cause  he  does  not  produce  enough.  Then, 
fore,  as  regrettable  as  It  may  seem,  he  can- 
not survive  economicaUy  and  wlD  di 
In  the  long  run.  As  a  result,  and 
Nation  beoomes  more  urban,  publle  _____ 
will  not  allow  Congress  to  grant  lar|siS^ 
sidles  to  larger  and  more  wealthy 
Lawmakers  are  likely  to  become  tat 
critical  of  programs  which  inrmwas 
expenditures  and  Increase  food  ooets. 

It  may  seem  optimistic  to  antldpati  a 
reduction  In  the  importance  of  OovemmeBt 
programs  in  agrlcxilture  at  a  time  ehn 
there  la  considerable  pressure  from  hbm 
quarters  for  more  Oovemment  controls  on 
price,  production,  and  marketing.  Bat  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  turn  la 
the  other  direction  sooner  than  one  might 
Imagine. 

We  will,  of  course,  have  a  transiUon  pt- 
rtod  When  It  will  stlQ  be  necessary  to  pn* 
vide  some  income  assistance  to  the  mtr- 
glnal  farmer.  During  this  time.  I  belisw 
the  soundest  approach  to  the  problem  la 
the  one  of  direct  payments  to  fanntn. 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  grain  trade,  have  adopted  this 
method  for  the  1068-S4  com  crop.  Iht; 
aho\ild  be  complimented  for  putting  lalo 
application  this  completely  nsw  prognm 
for  grain,  which  will  provide  substantial  av- 
ing  to  the  Oovemment,  give  a  fair  ratm 
to  farmers,  and  lower  prloee  to  oonsuam. 
By  allowing  a  free  flow  of  aU  com  prodiw- 
tlon  through  marketing  channels,  the  giala 
trade  will  be  able  to  accomplish  Its  noRBst 
function  in  the  most  economical  fashion.  I 
am  strongly  in  favor  of  »^*»y*d\\n^  this  sjs- 
tem  to  other  farm  oommodlties,  and  first  (tf 
all  to  wheat,  as  I  believe  it  offers  many  mors 
attractive  features  than  the  certificate  plsa. 
If  we  get  a  shift  to  fewer  controls— sad 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  happen— It 
wlU  mean  that  price  supports  will  be  grad- 
ually reduced,  resulting  in  lower  grala 
prices.  American  agriculture  and  the  grain 
trade  will  have  to  adjust  to  this  situatiofL 
This  adjustment  can  be  made  without  un- 
neceesary  hardships.  We  can  foresee  new 
scientific  and  technological  advances  wtxleh 
will  enable  farmers  to  sell  more  bushels  per 
acre.  As  productivity  is  Increased,  per 
bushel  costs  of  production  will  decrease. 
Farmers,  though  receiving  lower  prices,  will 
still  have  fair  returns  and  consumers  will 
be  paying  less. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  apparent  (and 
the  more  successful  farmers  have  recognised 
this  for  a  long  time)  that  farming  is  a  busi- 
ness, not  merely  a  way  of  life.  Farmeit 
have  acted  as  successful  businessmen. 
They  have  Increased  their  size  of  bxisineas 
by  use  of  more  capital  and  have  devised 
means  of  cutting  cost. 

The  entire  agricultural  Industry  has  been 
adjusting  to  change.  In  the  tirbanization  of 
our  society,  the  population  growth  has  been 
primarily  in  the  coastal  regions,  which  were 
already  food  deficit  areas.  Proessslng  of  food, 
including  the  feeding  of  beef  and  production 
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o(  poultry.  U  tending  to  be  located  near  the 
population  centers  rather  than  close  to  the 
^ou^es  of  feed.  This  reducee  costs  and  Im- 
-foves  service  to  consumers.     More  grain  Is 

^0tng  fed  than  ever  before,  but  a  smaller 
proportion  on  the  farm  where  produced.  In 
^e  1961  crop  year,  leas  than  60  percent  of 
(be  corn  raised  In  the  United  States  was  fed 
OQ  the  farms  as  compared  with  over  76  per- 
g^t  30  years  ago.  Besides,  a  much  laiger 
itiAfe  of  our  grain  production  U  now  being 
gsported  than  was  the  case  only  a  few  years 
ago.  In  other  words,  more  grain,  in  both 
abaolute  and  relative  terms,  is  moving  from 
(arms.  This  means  that  more  grain  will 
^tt  to  be  transported  over  longer  distances. 
There  will  be  more  opportunities  for  us,  as  it 
^ylll  bring  an  expansion  In  oxir  volume  of 
trade,  but  it  will  also  reqtilre  some  major 
adjustments    in   oxu    country   and    terminal 

elevator  investments.  Some  locations  and 
types  of  elevators  will  become  obeolete— 
aome  already  have — ^but  new  challenges  will 
a]y>  bring  rewards  to  the  farsl^hted  opera- 

tof*. 

ID  line  with  these  trends,  it  will  become 
Increasingly  Important  that  the  grain  trade 
nove  Its  products  at  the  cheapest  possible 
oast.  One  of  the  great  areas  for  Innovation 
aad  change  in  our  grain  Industry  will  be 
In  the  field  of  transportation.  As  you  all 
know,  transportation  of  grains  is  under- 
folng  a  rapid  evolution.  For  years,  Oovern- 
inant  regulations  limited  the  ability  of  raU- 
loada  to  adjust  their  rate  structure  to  meet 
changes  and  competition.  This  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  rail  traffic  of  bulk  com- 
Btodlties  to  the  benefit  of  freer  truck  and 
vster  movements.  We.  In  the  grain  trade, 
bftve  taken  full  advantage  of  these  cheaper 
types  of  transportation. 

President  Kennedy's  message  on  trans- 
portation completely  reversed  previous  Oov- 
wnment  policy.  The  President  proposes  the 
lemovai  of  minimum  rail  rate  controls.  This 
move  will  give  the  railroad  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with  the  other  modes 
of  transportation.  As  advocates  of  competi- 
tive free  enterprise,  we  should  wholeheart- 
edly endorse  the  President's  policy.  And  yet, 
a  great  number  of  industries.  Including 
many  In  the  grain  trade  are  fighting  for 
naintenance  of  historic  rate  patterns.  In 
Biany  cases  they  have  opposed  rate  reduc- 
tiaoM.  This  attitude  may  be  attributed  to 
any  of  the  following  reasons:  to  the  fear 
of  losing  certain  short-range  benefits;  to  a 
concern  that  sharp  rate  reductions  might 
create  general  chaos;  to  a  lowering  of 
profits  through  Increased  competition;  or 
even  simply  a  resistance  to  any  change. 
Whatever  the  causes  are,  I  just  cannot,  on 
such  a  vital  Issue  as  this,  agree  to  a  position 
thst  Is  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the 
basic  objectives  we  are  all  pxirsuing.  We 
should  not  compromise  on  the  question  of 
competitive  free  enterprise.  We,  as  Conti- 
nental Oraln,  fully  support  the  liberalization 
of  rail  rates.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  cheapest 
transportation  costs  that  will  help  Increase 
the  price  to  the  farmer  and  reduce  it  to  the 
consumer.  This  Is  one  of  our  main  functions 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  sidetrack  this 
challenge. 

With  lower  grain  prices  and  lower  trans- 
portation costs.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
ve  can  subetantlally  increase  our  food  con- 
sumption beyond  the  normal  increase  which 
takes  place  with   population  growth. 

Although  necu-ly  everyone  in  the  United 
States  receives  enough  or  even  too  many 
calories,  many  do  not  have  the  kind  of  diets 
they  want  or  need.  American  consumers, 
acting  in  a  free  market,  have  demonstrated 
they  want  more  meat  and  less  starchy  foods. 
Moreover,  they  want  to  substitute  more  beef 
for  other  meats.  In  our  oountry,  few  people. 
If  any.  cannot  afford  as  much  bread  as  they 
wish,  but  many  have  to  restrict  the  amount 
of  beef  they  eat.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  beef  be  available  without  undue  sacri- 


flcee  to  all  consumers?  The  point  Is  that  It 
takes  eight  times  more  grain  to  produce  a 
pound  of  beef  than  a  jMund  of  bread.  It 
takes   three   time  more   grain   to   produce   a 

pound  Of  beef  than  a  pound  of  frying 
chicken.  And,  it  takes  twice  as  much  grain 
to  produce  a  pound  of  beef  than  a  pound  of 
pork.  We,  In  the  grain  trade,  can  assist  In 
increasing  beef  production  and  usage  of 
grain  by  reducing  grain  marketing  coets. 

Optimistic  as  I  am  on  the  possibility  of 
increasing  usage  of  grain  in  the  United 
States,  we  must  also  expand  our  exports.  A 
hard  road  lies  ahead  of  us,  as  we  see  the  im- 
mediate picture;  however,  tremendous  op- 
portunities will  develop.  It  will  not  be  a 
one-way  street.  Many  countries  lack  dollars 
to  buy  the  grain  they  want.  Others  are  try- 
ing to  protect  their  own  grain  farmers  by 
high  import  duties.  However,  solutions  will 
be  found.  I  believe  we  are  only  at  the 
threshold  of  our  potential  growth  In  volume 
of  exports.  Having  the  cheapest  and  most 
abundant  source  of  supply  facing  an  under- 
fed and  increasing  world  population,  how 
can  UJ3.  grain  exports  fall  to  increase? 

Oreat  political,  social,  and  economic 
changes  are  occurring  on  the  international 
scene.  I  emphasize  these  three  aspects,  be- 
cause there  is  a  tendency  to  view  them  sepa- 
rately, whereas  in  my  mind,  they  cannot  be 
disassociated.  Political  and  social  considera- 
tions Influence  economic  reality  and  vice 
versa.  I  am  specifically  thinldng  of  the 
trend  toward  integration  of  nations,  the  de- 
cline of  colonialism,  and  the  creation  of  new 
Independent  nations,  and  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Communist  and  non-Communist 
blocs. 

The  emergence  of  the  European  Common 
Market  raises  many  differing  opinions  as  to 
the  future  of  n.S.  grain  exports  to  this  Im- 
portant dollar  area.  There  are  two  schools 
of  thought  on  the  subject.  Pessimists  be- 
lieve the  Common  Market  will  move  toward 
self-sulDciency  and  thereby  reduce  Imports 
of  U.S.  products.  Optimists  believe  that  the 
Common  Market  will  increase  the  standard 
of  living  in  the  member  countries  to  such 
proportions  that  they  will  substantially  boost 
Imports  of  o\ir  farm  products. 

I  believe  the  situation  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent for  wheat  than  for  coarse  grains.  If  the 
ultimate  support  price  in  the  Community 
is  set  high,  it  will  stimulate  production  and 
severely  cvirtall  our  exports  of  filler  wheats. 
If  the  support  Is  set  low,  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  satisfactory  movement  for  several  years. 

As  to  coarse  grains,  production  in  the  Com- 
mon Market  will  Increase,  but  demand  will 
increase  even  more,  especially  if  support 
prices  are  set  low.  Therefore,  the  key  is  the 
level  of  price  supports  and  our  Oovernment 
ofDclala  have  rightly  stressed  the  need  for  low 
prices  in  the  Community.  But,  "We  should 
practice  what  we  preach."  We  must,  there- 
fore, first  lower  our  prices  to  the  consumer 
at  home  and  set  the  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

American  agriculture  has  gone  through  a 
very  dUDcult  period  over  the  last  16  years, 
but  we  now  see  a  possibility  that  we  might 
find  some  solutions  to  our  problems.  Eu- 
rope's trends  are  similar  to  the  ones  I  have 
described  In  our  own  agriculture,  only  they 
are — with  the  exception  of  production  per 
acre — at  the  point  we  were  20  to  30  years 
ago.  Eiirope  Is  unaware  of  what  burdensome 
grain  stocks  mean.  We  should  urge  her  to 
learn  from  our  past  mistakes  and  benefit 
from  our  experiences.  The  sooner  she  real- 
izes the  folly  of  high  support  prices  and  all 
their  consequences,  the  better  off  will  she  be, 
and  so  will  we. 

I  would  now  like  to  dispel  what  I  believe 
are  some  misconceptions  about  the  European 
Common  Market.  First  of  all,  I  hear  and 
read  everywhere  about  the  new  levy  system 
which  has  been  set  up  and  creates  a  tariff 
wall  around  the  Six.  The  only  thing  new  is 
the  name  levy  and  the  fact  that  the  levy  is 
uniform  for  all  countries.    For  years,  there 


have  been  Import  taxes  on  grains  In  Belgium. 
Holland,  and  Germany.  The  major  differ- 
ence is  that  today,  European  wheat  has  a 
price    advantage   of   $1    per   ton   within   the 

Common  Market,  c(»npared  with  Imported 
wheat  of  the  same  quality,  and  that  this 
advantage  may  be  increased  as  the  integra- 
tion proceeds.  This  affects  us  only  in  our 
soft  wheat  exports.  Most  of  the  wheat  we 
sell  to  Europe  Is  the  hard  variety  type  which 
is  not  In  direct  competition  with  soft  Euro- 
pean wheats. 

We  are  disturbed,  and  rightly  so,  by  the 
Idea  that  Europe  wants  to  build  a  pn-otectlon- 
lEt  community.  But  let's  be  realistic  about 
this.  The  European  Common  Market  wants 
to  become  an  integrated  economic  union. 
By  gradual  steps,  they  will  equalize  the  dif- 
ferent price  supports  of  each  of  the  members 
of  the  Conununlty  luitil,  by  1970.  there  will 

be  one  price  and  complete  freedom  of  trade 
within  the  Market.  Is  this  not  logical?  We 
have  this  same  freedom  within  our  own 
frontiers.  If  this  is  to  be  achieved,  and  o\ir 
foreign  policy  has  backed  this  integration 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U,  we  will  have 
to  get  used  to  the  Idea,  as  the  Europeans 
will  have  to,  themselves,  of  thinking  not  of 
France,  or  Oermany,  or  Holland  as  separate 
entitles,  but  of  Exirope,  if  not  as  yet  politi- 
cally united,  at  least  economically.  And 
then,  we  will  come  to  understand  that  cer- 
tain restrictions  from  outside  competition 
might  become  necessary  within  that  free 
trading  area.  After  all,  could  we  conceive,  in 
our  own  country,  free  entry  of  all  grains 
without  giving  some  protection  to  our  farm- 
ers? We  do  have  import  tariffs  on  some 
grains,  quotas  on  others,  and  even  prohibi- 
tion of  Imports  on  some  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  yet,  singly  we  do  not  consider  our- 
selves as  a  protectionist  coimtry. 

Recent  developments,  highlighted  by  the 
refusal  of  Oeneral  de  Oaulle  to  let  Oreat 
Britain  enter  the  Conunon  Market  at  this 
stage,  and  his  concept  of  a  "Europe  for  the 
Europeans"  appears  surely  as  a  major  set- 
back for  the  Western  World  and  for  President 
Kennedy's  grand  design  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity. Without  doubt  it  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  all  of  us.  This  situation  might  be 
with  us  for  quite  some  time,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  eventually,  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity win  become  a  reality.  It  wlU  just 
take  longer  than  its  original  creators  antici- 
pated.   "Rome  was  not  built  In  a  day." 

As  Jean  Monnet  of  France,  the  "father  of 
the  Common  Market,"  said  a  few  months  ago, 
speaking  about  the  future  relationship  of 
the  United  States  with  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community:  "America,  which  has 
always  taken  its  decisions  alone,  must  now 
take  its  decisions  in  consiUtation  with  others. 
The  Common  Market  countries  have  had 
to  learn  this.  Now  America  is  beginning  to 
learn  it.  In  the  years  ahead,"  he  goes  on, 
"I  think  America's  greatest  psychological 
problem — far  greater  than  any  material 
one — will  be  in  adapting  to  this  new  rela- 
tionship with  Europ>e  and  the  world." 

The  integration  of  the  European  economic 
bloc  is  still  very  far  from  being  completed, 
and  it  may  need  to  be  strengthened  further 
before   It  can  take   on   new  responsibilities. 

I  have  just  returned  a  few  days  ago  from 
Paris.  My  observations  are  that  De  Gaulle's 
position  has  retarded  economic  and  political 
Integration  in  Europe.  Talking  to  {leople 
from  the  different  European  countries,  I 
was  amazed  at  the  strong  nationalistic  feel- 
ings which  have  emerged  again,  In  France  as 
well  as  In  all  other  five  countries  of  the 
Conunon  Market.  Whereas  enthusiasm  over 
the  possibilities  of  European  integration  had 
relegated  national  sentiment  to  second  place, 
Britain's  exclusion  from  the  Community  and 
De  Gaulle's  bid  for  leadership  and  domina- 
tion of  E\u*oi>e  in  close  association  with  Oer- 
many, has  stirred  up  again  all  the  reserva- 
tions and  balance-of-power  arguments, 
which  had  remained  dormant. 
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Xorop*  can  become  an  economic  and  polit- 
ical entity  only  If  eacb  nation  la  willing  to 
give  up  some  of  Its  prerogatlTea  for  the 
benefit  of  an  and  forget  old  Ideas  of  suprem- 
acy. Principles  at  equality  and  give-and- 
take  have  to  prwall  If  the  Cknomunlty  Is  ever 
to  become  a  reality.  A  crisis  has  arisen, 
which  Is  serious.  It  will  surely  slow  down  the 
Integration  process,  but  most  people  believe 
that.  In  time.  It  will  be  surmounted:  Europe 
Is  too  deeply  committed  to  the  Common  llar- 
ket  today.  The  great  \inknown  remains: 
Who  wUl  be  the  young  leaders  of  tomorrow 
and  what  attitudes  win  they  adopt,  as 
older  statesmen  gradually  disappear  from  the 
political  scene? 

We  may  be  disappointed  for  political  and 
defense  reasons  that  Britain  has  not  yet  been 
accepted  Into  the  Common  Market.  Prom 
our  own  agrlcultxiral  point  of  view,  we  many 
find  It  a  welcome  development.  A  cloeer 
association  can  be  developed  between  Britain 
and  the  Commonwealth.  The  British  market 
for  grain  wUl  remain  open  to  us  with  few 
or  no  tariff  barriers.  This  probably  would 
not  have  been  the  case,  had  Britain  entered 
the  Common  Market  under  complete  Kuro- 
pean  terms. 

Furthermore,  as  long  as  Britain  stays  out 
et  the  Common  Market,  the  Scandinavian 
countries  wUl  hesitate  to  Join  It.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Spain  and  Portugal  could  be 
Induced  to  enter  Into  acme  kind  of  economic 
association  with  us,  we  would  be  retaining 
BODoa  of  our  major  grain  customers  In 
Xurope.  An  expanded  European  Pree  Trade 
Association  could  yet  become  viable.  We 
would  then  be  able  to  face  the  Kuropean 
Economic  Commvinlty  with  a  position  of 
greater  strength  than  we  can  today.  Our 
bargaining  power  would  be  enhanced  Im- 
measurably for  further  negotiations  toward 
the  nxor9  complete  Integration  of  the  two 
economic  blocs  Into  a  true  Atlantic 
Community. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  pros- 
pects for  grain  exports  to  Western  Europe. 
This  area,  along  with  Japan  and  a  few  other 
developed  countries,  provide  the  outlet  for 
oar  sales  In  convertible  currencies.  Such 
sales  account  for  about  60  percent  of  our 
exports  of  agricultural  products.  Tlieee  are 
the  type  of  sales  which  aid  our  balance  of 
payments  and  contribute  to  the  eoonomlc 
progress  of  our  Nation. 

But  today,  a  great  part  of  our  grain  exports 
are  being  made  under  special  programs, 
primarily  to  the  developing  countries. 
These  are  concessional  sales  and  donations. 
Payments  are  made  In  a  variety  of  ways: 
local,  noneonvertlble  currencies,  barter,  and 
long-term  credits.  In  any  event,  they  Imply 
■naUer  dollar  earnings  to  the  United  States 
than  commercial  sales.  This  Is  particularly 
true  when  one  oonmitlem  that  nxist  of  the 
local  currencies  are  loaned,  or  given  to  the 
recipient  countries  for  economic 
development. 

Political  and  sodal  factors  have  dominated 
our  thinking  In  our  foreign  policy  toward 
developing  countries,  and  I  believe  this  la 
foUy  Justified.  Prom  a  humanitarian  point 
of  Tlew,  we  have  taken  the  position  that 
poverty  has  to  be  eliminated  and  that  the 
undernourishment,  which  Is  stUl  prevalent 
today,  ot  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
In  those  areas,  must  disappear.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  raising  oi  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  world.  Tills  Is  our  moat  potent 
eoonomlc  weapon  In  our  struggle  with  the 
Communist  bloc,  and.  If  this  can  be  achieved, 
then  our  chancea  of  ultimate  success  are 
substantial. 

But  these  special  programs,  with  aU  their 
attraetSw  feature*,  are  not  the  complete 
answer  to  thesa  problems.  Recipient  coun- 
tries have  a  eertaln  relxxtanoe  to  receive  aid. 
with  the  IZKllreet  poUtlcal  implications  they 
see  coiinected  with  It.  It  does  not  achieve 
one  at  the  most  Important  alms  of  these 
less  developed  co^mtitss:   the  expansion  of 


their  export  trade,  vital  for  their  develop- 
ment and  growth  In  living  standards.  After 
all.  the  covmtrles  which  we  refer  to  as  under- 
developed, earn  between  $90  and  HO  blUlon 
a  year  from  foreign  trade.  This  Is  8  to  8 
times  as  much  as  ths  15  billion  they  receive 
In  foreign  aid.  Por  them  trade  is  aid.  If 
we  can  help  them  increase  their  dollar  earn- 
ings through  exports,  we  wUl  also  be  help- 
ing ourselves.  We  are  sellers  as  well  as  buy- 
ers in  the  international  markets,  and  the 
amount  we  seU  is  directly  affected  by  the 
level  of  development  In  our  customers :  com- 
pare Holland,  to  which  we  export  goods  for 
a  value  of  $S2  per  Inhabitant,  with  India, 
which  buys  69  cents  worth  per  Inhabitant. 

We  are  no  longer  In  a  position,  with  our 
International  de&clts  and  loss  of  gold  to 
squander  ovir  resources.  We  need  to  pro- 
duce as  many  dollars  as  possible  through  the 
sale  of  our  agricultural  products.  We  have 
had  some  succees  In  this  endeavor.  After 
the  war  large  scale  Mitehall  plan  aid  was 
provided  to  a  financially  Insolvent  Europe. 
This  helped  build  up  Europe  which  became 
a  dollar  buyer.  More  recently  the  same  has 
been  true  of  Japan  and  now  of  Spain.  How- 
ever through  maintaining  aid  where  It  Is 
most  needed  I  feel  we  could  switch  more 
rapidly  to  dollar  sales  of  oiir  grains  in  some 
of  the  developing  coxintrles. 

If  we  are  to  export  our  grain  to  develop- 
ing countries  for  dollars  we  must  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  earn  dollars.  It  Is  a  simple 
economic  fact  that  If  a  nation  wants  to 
export  It  mxist  hnport.  Z  would  like  to  pro- 
pose the  following  plan  to  aid  developing 
covmtrles  increase  their  dollar  earning  power. 
In  addition  to  pajrlng  the  world  price  for 
specified  goods  which  we  Import  from  the 
developing  countries  the  United  States  might 
consider  paying  them  a  certain  over-price. 
Tills  over-price  would  be  variable  with  fluctu- 
ation In  the  world  market  but  wovUd  guar- 
antee developing  countries  a  certain  mini- 
mum price.  The  widest  over-price  premium 
woxild  be  paid  when  world  markets  are  most 
depressed  and  none  would  be  paid  above  a 
certain  world  price  level.  The  over -price 
premiums  should  be  set  aside  and  spplled 
[Murtly  to  the  piurhase  of  XJJB.  grains  and 
partly  to  the  purchase  of  UJ3.  Industrial 
goods. 

I  realize  this  plan  may  be  against  some 
of  the  principles  of  OATT.  but  these  and 
other  differences  could  be  worked  out.  Such 
a  scheme  would,  of  course,  be  a  subsidy  to 
developing  countries;  In  fact,  we  would  be 
giving  direct  payments  for  the  production 
of  some  goods  in  specified  countries.  This 
would  have  certain  definite  advantages  to 
both  the  United  States  and  the  developing 
covmtrles.  The  United  States  would  receive 
some  dollar  earnings  from  our  grain  sales. 
It  woxild  enable  our  nonagrlcultm^  Indus- 
tries to  sell  more  manvifaetured  goods.  This 
could  prove  a  competitive  advantage,  when 
the  developing  countries  take  their  place  as 
regular  dollar  buyers.  By  temporarily  paying 
higher  than  world  prices  for  certain  ma- 
terials from  these  developing  countries,  we 
would  help  stabilize  their  economies.  Prices 
they  would  receive  from  the  export  of  their 
goods  would  not  be  subjected  to  sharp  world 
market  fluctuations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
foreign  producer,  not  getting  the  direct  ben- 
efit from  this  Increased  price,  would  not  be 
encouraged  to  expand  productloti  beyond  the 
normal  world  demand. 

I  believe  a  system  ot  subsidy  or  over-price 
such  as  I  have  discussed.  Is  preferable  to  a 
wldrty  recommended  scheme  of  International 
commodity  agreements.  I  base  this  on  ob- 
servations of  the  actual  operations  of  the 
International  Wliea*  Agiesiusnt.  Interna- 
tional commodity  sgreemsnta  can  work  ocxly 
wlMB  they  make  economic  sense  to  all  par- 
Udpants.  As  now  coocslved.  I  consider  their 
value  extremely  limited  as  stablllaers  ef 
world  prices,  and  not  Ukeiy  to  be  very  bind- 
ing oti  quantity  guarantaes,  wtMnercr  tlkey 


are  put  to  a  test  fbr  any  of  thesi  ___ 
Bssldes.  they  aUow  those  countries  which  '^ 
not  participate,  to  increase  their  shsn  « 
the  market  at  the  expense  of  those  oounttte 
which  abide  by  the  rules.  This  has  bsn 
ths  case  for  the  Ssstam  bloc  oooai^ 
which,  until  recently,  stayed  out  of  the  hi. 
tematlonal  Wheat  Agreement.  Would  tt  be 
conceivable  for  the  mtematlonal  Wh^* 
Agreement  to  sxirvtve.  If  prices  remained  fbr 
an  extended  period  of  time  at  the  high  er 
low  range,  without  any  etianges  being  madi? 
Oreat  Britain  was  a  member  after  the  w 
when  there  were  severe  shortages,  but  i«.' 
fused  to  continue  In  1963  when  It  no  imii^ 
appeared  advantageous. 

It  would  be  similarly  unthinkable  thst 
an  Importing  country,  if  It  became  satf. 
sufllclent,  would  continue  to  take  Its  Impart 
quota  Indeflnltely.  Within  a  very  fesea^ 
framework,  these  agreements  can  have  aosw 
value,  but  moetly,  I  believe,  as  a  forum  far 
countries  to  dlscviss  mutual  problena,  %> 
le&m  from  the  experiences,  good  or  bstf,  «( 
one  another,  and  to  reach  certain  ua^aw 
standings  of  a  technical  nature. 

A  most  important  accomplishment  ooou 
be  to  develop  close  cooperation  on  provldi^ 
aid  programs  for  ths  developing  countrlsa 

This  Is  somewhat  in  line  with  one  of  tki 
objectives  of  the  so-eaUed  BaumgartDsr  pt». 
posal.  An  ex-Oovemor  at  the  Baak  k 
Prance  and  an  outstanding  financier,  Ik. 
Baumgartner  has  evolved  s  plan  for  wartd- 
wlde  commodity  agreements,  which  hss  ksd 
the  fun  backing  of  the  French  OovsmaMat 
He  has  devised  an  Ingenious  concept.  sa4  m 
the  surface,  makes  It  appear  as  If  It  solvtd 
both  our  agricultural  problems  creaUd  fey 
the  Common  Market  agricultural  policy,  sad 
our  International  balance  of  payments. 

The  basic  provtslan  of  the  Baumgarta« 
plan  Is  an  agreement  between  major  whatt 
producers  (he  takes  whsat  as  a  first  tatf) 
and  the  Common  Market  countries  to  to- 
crease  the  world  export  price  of  wheat  to  Ifa 
level  of  the  European  support  price.  TMi 
theory  could  have  considerable  appeal,  fast. 
In  reality.  It  has  many  flaws.  I  cannot  |o 
over  aU  of  them,  but  I  can  point  out  thst  It 
cannot  guarantee  a  flow  of  Imports  by  thM 
coimtrles,  as  quantitative  guarantees  sn  ■• 
eluded  by  the  Rome  Treaty.  He  JustlflssUi 
iilgh  European  price  support  as  the 
prlos  through  the  concept  that  this 
price  should  be  based  on  the  highest  eosttf 
production  of  the  marginal  farmsr.  Ih 
surely  cannot  condone  Inefficiency  and  fe^ 
Ueve  that  such  a  price,  on  the  cooteafy, 
should  come  ss  dose  as  possible  to  the  eoit 
of  production  of  the  most  efllclent  fstaw. 
His  attractive  price  feature  is  the  Inosnttf* 
offered  to  the  United  States,  to  go  along  with 
the  hl^  support  prices  to  lie  established  in 
the  European  Conunon  Market. 

This  Is  contrary  to  our  thinking.  Za  osr 
opinion  world  prices  should  be  low.  In  ori* 
to  expand  consumer  demand  and  dlsconrafi 
artificial  production  In  areas  not  sultsd  far 
low  cost  growing  crops. 

I  have  mentioned  to  you  sc»ne  of  tfta 
etianges,  on  the  national  as  well  as  on  tka 
International  scene,  which  can  have  s  majar 
Impact  on  the  grain  trade  In  the  yean  to 
come.  On  some  of  these,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Influence  the  outcome;  others  arc 
beyond  our  control.  But  in  aU  cases,  we  will 
liave  to  adapt,  to  create,  and  to  form  a 
united  front.  We  are  In  business  to  rend*  • 
service  at  a  profit.  We  mvist  oontlnuoual; 
find  new  ways  of  providing  our  services  voan 
efficiently,  and  at  less  cost.  We  are  the  link 
between  the  farmers  and  the  food  consumart. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  the  majority  of  tha 
farmers  get  an  equitable  income,  and  thst 
the  consvuners  pay  as  little  as  possible  for 
their  products.  I  believe  low  prices  deter- 
mined in  free  competitive  markets  to  be  an 
asssTitlal  element  In  the  development  ot  tree 
grain  axcliangea.  and  in  ths  sxpansloo  of 
international  trade.    I  brieve  no  system  hu 
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^^ao  evolved  that  oan  replace  advantageouMy 
th0  basic  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

on  mtematlonal  policies  Z  would  like 
to  quote  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
ymiin  MarUn,  In  a  speech  he  mad*  re- 
ggntiy.  He  replied  to  certain  critics  wlio 
gecussd  him  of  putting  too  much  stress  on 
xXM  balance  of  our  International  payments, 
^od  to  others  of  concentrating  too  much 
on  domestic  goals.  Here  was  his  answer: 
"Both  criticisms  overlook  what  seems  to  me 
^  obvious  fact;  namely,  that  our  domestic 
tod  international  objectives  are  Inextricably 
interrelated.  We  simply  do  not  havs  the 
(liolce  of  pursuing  one.  to  the  virtual  ex- 
clusion of  the  other.  Both  must  be  achieved 
together,  or  we  risk  achieving  neither." 

I  fully  endorse  this  type  of  thinking.  We 
e,nnot  disassociate  our  domestic  from  our 
intematlonal  policies  in  grain. 

We,  in  the  grain  trade,  have  to  form  a 
united  front  in  helping  shape  Government 
igiicultural  and  trade  policies.  I  realise 
tbat  many  different  interests  are  Involved, 
and  that  certain  changes  can  benefit  or 
Harm  one  more  than  another.  Yet,  in  the 
last  analysis,  each  one  of  us  has  to  consider 
vbst  Is  best  for  aU  from  ths  long  range 
point  of  view.  Temporary  hardships  can 
be  surmounted,  but  compromises  on  basic 
objectives  could  lead  to  the  severe  weaken- 
ing of  the  private  grain  trade.  However. 
I  sm  sure  we  can  unite  and  achieve  a  bright 
future  for  the  grain  trade. 


AIR  FORCE— REPORTED  SHORTAGE 
IN  OOVERNMENT  PROPERTY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  September  8.  1961.  I  re- 
ceived a  report  concerning  an  alleged 
shortage  in  Oovemment  property  which 
had  been  furnished  to  the  Air  Mod  Di- 
vision. Cook  Electric  Co.,  in  connection 
with  its  contract  for  maintenance  over- 
haul of  C-124  Olobemaster  aircraft  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Del. 

This  information  was  forwarded  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office;  and  under 
date  of  January  15.  1963,  I  received  a 
reply  conflrming  that  inventory  differ- 
ences representing  Portages  of  some 
Items  aggregating  $340,500  and  overages 
of  other  items  aggregating  $203,800  had 
been  discovered.  This  represented  a  net 
•bortage  of  $136,700. 

According  to  the  report  from  the 
Oomptroller  Oeneral.  in  June  1962.  the 
Air  Force  had  accepted  the  contractor's 
offer  of  $25,000  in  settlement  of  this  re- 
ported inventory  difference. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  Janu- 
iry  15.  1963,  as  addressed  to  me,  and  a 
second  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Hassell  B. 
Bell,  Associate  Director  of  the  Oeneral 
Accounting  Office,  as  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  be  printed 
tt  this  point  in  the  Record.  These  let- 
ters outline  in  greater  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances concerning  these  shortages 
and  the  settlement  there<tf . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

CoMTTBOLX,aa  OsMxaAi,  or  thx 

UNrrxo  Statbs, 
Waahington,  D.C..  January  15,  1993. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wn.i.iAMW. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DxAS  SxMATo*  WxLUAMs:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  September  8,  1061,  which 
contained  Information  concerning  an  alleged 
shortage  of  $360,000  In  Oovemment  property 
furnished  the  Air  Mod  Division,  Cook  Elec- 


tric Co.,  In  connection  with  Its  contract  for 
maintenance  overhaul  of  C-ia4  Olobemaster 
aircraft  at  Dover  Air  Force  Base,  Dover.  Del. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  furnished 
in  your  letter  we  b*gan  a  review  diu-lng  Octo- 
ber 1961  of  the  contract  records  maintained 
at  the  Air  Force  Contract  Management  Office. 
Dover  Air  Force  Base,  and  Interviewed  Mr. 
Kreisher  as  suggested  In  your  letter.  Mr. 
Krelsher  advised  us  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  matter  was  based  only  on  rumors  he 
tiad  overheard.  Since  the  Air  Force  was  then 
in  the  process  of  Investigating  these  short- 
ages, which  represent  the  value  of  Oovem- 
ment property  on  the  contractor's  stock  rec- 
ords that  could  not  be  located  ot  otherwise 
accounted  for  at  the  time  the  Inventory 
count  was  made,  we  deferred  further  exami- 
nation until  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor 
reached  agreement  on  the  amount  of  the  set- 
tlement. 

Our  examination,  which  was  resximed  on 
August  6,  1963,  disclosed  that  no  final  and 
conclusive  determination  with  respect  to  ac- 
tual shortages  and  overages  can  be  made 
from  an  examination  of  the  contract  records. 
Neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  contract  administra- 
tion were  able  to  satisfactorily  explain  the 
shortages  and  overages  except  by  reference 
to  Inadequate  records  and  the  contentions 
of  the  contractor.  However,  the  Air  Force, 
In  negotiations  with  the  contractor,  agreed 
to  accept  a  settlement  of  $26,000  for  the  re- 
ported shortages. 

Since  no  final  determination  can  be  made 
as  to  the  extent  of  actual  loas  to  the  Oov- 
emment from  the  records  made  available 
for  our  examination,  we  have  requested  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  comment  on 
the  reasonableness  of  the  negotiated  settle- 
ment. A  copy  of  this  letter  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information,  and  we  will  furnish  you 
a  copy  of  the  Air  Force  reply  when  It  Is 
received. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JosxPH  Campbell, 
Comptroller     General     of     the     United 
States. 


U.S.   OXKXXAL  ACCOUNTINO  OmCK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  IS,  1963. 
The  Honorable  the   Secrxtast   or  ths  Axk 

FOKCS. 

Attention :  Mr.  J.  J.  McLaughlin,  administra- 
tive assistant. 

DxAX  Ms.  Skcutaxt:  The  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  has  examined  the  settlement  nego- 
tiated between  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  and  Cook  Electric  Co.,  Air  Mod  Divi- 
sion, Morton  Orove,  111.,  for  shortages  In  Oov- 
emment property  furnished  the  contractor 
under  the  fiscal  year  1961  contract  for  main- 
tenance overhaul  of  C-134  aircraft  at  Dover 
Air  Force  Base,  Dover,  Del.  The  shortages 
represent  the  value  of  Oovemment  property 
on  the  contractor's  stock  records  which  could 
not  be  located  or  otherwise  accounted  for  at 
the  time  the  inventory  count  was  made  In 
July  1961.  The  Inventory  count  was  taken 
for  the  purpoee  of  transferring  the  responsi- 
bility for  Oovemment  property  from  Air  Mod 
to  Hayes  International  Corp.  which  was 
awarded  the  fiscal  year  1963  maintenance 
overhaul  contract. 

At  the  time  we  began  our  review  in  Octo- 
ber 1961,  the  Air  Force  was  In  the  process  of 
Investigating  these  differences  prior  to  nego- 
tiating a  final  settlement  with  the  contractor. 
We  deferred  further  examination  until  the 
settlement  had  been  completed.  In  June 
1962,  the  Air  Force  accepted  the  contractor's 
offer  of  $26,000  In  settlement  of  the  reported 
inventory  differences  representing  shortages 
of  some  items  of  $340,600  and  overages  of 
other  items  of  $203,800  or  a  net  shortage  of 
$136,700.  Our  examination,  which  was  re- 
sximed  on  August  6.  1963,  Included  a  review 
of  pertinent  contract  records  at  ths  Air  Force 
Contract  Management  District.  Philadelphia. 


Pa.,  at  the  Air  Force  Contract  Management 
Office.  Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover.  Del.,  and 
at  Cook  Electric  Co..  Air  Mod  Divlalon.  Mor- 
ton Orove,  m. 

Negotiated  fixed -price  contract  AF  04(607)- 
6123,  dated  July  8,  1960,  was  awarded  to  the 
Air  Mod  Division  of  the  Cook  Electric  Co., 
Morton  Orove,  HI.,  by  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command,  Warner  Robins  Air  Materiel  Area, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Oa.  This  contract, 
which  covered  fiscal  year  1961,  was  the  last 
of  four  consecutive  annual  contracts  awarded 
to  the  Air  Mod  Division  for  the  maintenance 
overhaul  of  C-134  Olobemaster  aircraft  un- 
der the  progressive  aircraft  reconditioning 
cycle  concept.  The  preceding  three  mainte- 
nance overhaul  contracts  awarded  to  the  Air 
Mod  Division  were  cost-type  contracts.  The 
subsequent  contract,  for  fiscal  year  1963,  was 
competitively  awarded  to  ttie  Hayes  Inter- 
national Corp.  All  contract  maintenance 
work  performed  at  Dover  Air  Force  Bass, 
Dover,  Del.,  Is  administered  by  the  Kastem 
Contract  Management  Region,  Philadelphia 
Contract  Management  District,  Dover  Con- 
tract Management  Office,  under  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command. 

Pursuant  to  the  general  inx>vlslons  of  con- 
tract AF  04  (607) -6 133,  the  Oovemment  was 
obligated  to  furnish  certain  parts  and  ma- 
terials which  would  be  required  In  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract.  The  parts  fur- 
nished to  the  contractor  are  classified,  as 
follows:  Category  I,  "Hl-Valu"  Items  which 
are  subject  to  special  control  procedures; 
category  II,  property  having  a  unit  value 
In  excess  of  $9.99;  and  category  m,  property 
having  a  unit  value  leas  than  $9.99.  Addi- 
tionally, as  a  separate  category  of  property, 
the  contractor  was  furnished  tools  and  equip- 
ment for  use  during  contract  performance. 
We  found  that  during  November  1960  the 
Air  Force  property  administrator  approved 
the  contractor's  material  control  procedures. 

According  to  Air  Force  records  there  were 
no  unusual  property  losses  reported  by  the 
contractor  In  performing  the  first  two  con- 
tracts covering  the  period  from  July  1967  to 
June  1959.  In  February  1960,  before  the 
completion  of  the  third  contract,  the  con- 
tractor was  directed  to  make  a  complete  In- 
ventory count  of  all  parts  and  material  ex- 
cluding tools  and  equipment.  This  count 
disclosed  the  actual  Inventory  was  $13,000 
less  than  the  contractor's  recorded  Inven- 
tory, comprising  shortages  of  $17,100  for  some 
Items  and  overages  of  $4,100  for  other  items. 
The  Air  Force  relieved  the  contractor  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  shortage  because  no  facts 
sui^xirtlng  contractor  negligence  could  be 
established .  This  Inventory  count  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Air  Force  and  the  official  rec- 
ords for  Oovemment-furnlshed  property  were 
adjusted  as  of  Jime  1,  1960,  for  the  net 
shortage  of  $13,000. 

Upon  completion  of  the  fourth  and  last 
contract.  AF  04(607)-612a,  an  inventory 
count  of  Oovemment-furnlshed  prc^erty  in 
the  possession  of  the  Air  Mod  Division  was 
taken  prior  to  transfer  of  this  property  to 
Hayes  International  Corp..  the  successful 
bidder  for  the  fiscal  year  1962  maintenance 
contract.  The  Air  Force,  Air  Mod  Division, 
and  Hayes  International  Corp.  personnel  pai- 
tlclpated  In  the  inventory  count.  A  com- 
parison of  ttie  Inventory  count  with  the 
contractor's  stock  record  card  balances,  In- 
cluding those  for  tools  and  equipment, 
showed  property  shortages  of  about  $652,000 
for  some  Items  and  overages  of  about  $191,000 
for  other  items,  or  a  net  shortage  of  about 
$861,000. 

Subsequently,  the  contractor  conducted  a 
comprehensive  review  and  analysis  of  89 
high  dollar  value  Items.  The  contractor  in- 
formed the  Air  Force  on  September  22,  1961. 
that  the  results  of  Its  detailed  review,  if 
projected  over  the  entire  Inventory,  showed 
a  net  overage  of  about  $10,500  for  all  classes 
of  property  except  tools  and  equipment. 
This  presentation  was  not  acc^tad  by  the 
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and  tiM  eoBtnetar  agr— d  to  make 
'  rerlvw  of  Ms  tnrentory  reeoida  b— d 
•oMy  on  r*e«lp«  and  tmam  data.  Am  a  r«aalt 
of  thla  latter  examination,  the  eontraetor  re- 
ported  whntm%m  ct  $a40M>0  on  eooM  items 
and  awmtgm  at  t>0t,tOO  on  other  Iteiiie.  and 
requerted  that  retJef  trom  UabUlty  for  the 
net  ahortate  of  •IM.TOO  be  granted.  The 
eontraetor  reported  alao  that  the  dUTerencee 
were  eauaad  by  tnoorrect  balancea  on  the 
•tock  record  cards  resulting  trcm  errors  In 
posting,  errors  In  documentetkm.  erroneous 
channeHTig  of  supporting  documents,  and 
other  administrative  errors.  The  contractor 
contended  that  the  property  genermlly  was 
i4)|>Ueable  only  to  C-134  type  aircraft.  The 
eontraetor  stated  that  any  j^n— <hi^  shortage 
eould  be  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the 
OoTemment  to  furnish  adeqiiate  storage 
and  seenrity  faellttlea  to  properly  store  and 
oantrol  the  property,  and  to  the  nse  of  maln- 
tonanee  repair  shops  by  both  Oovemment 
and  eontraetor  personnel. 

On  VbjB  basis  c€  a  limited  review  of  stock 
reoord  cards  and  in  reoognitkn  of  the  vari- 
osa  arguments  presented  by  the  contractor, 
the  Air  Force  concluded,  after  negotiations 
with  the  contractor,  that  g3S.000  would  be  a 
fair  and  equitable  settlement  for  the  net 
inventory  shortage.  In  general,  the  Air  Force 
concluded  that  a  detailed  analysis  of  each 
Item  was  not  feasible  and  that  consideration 
of  selected  representative  Items  showed  that 
the  actual  lessee  sustained  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  were,  at  best,  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  shortages  Indicated  by  the  contractor's 
records.  Furthermore,  the  Air  Force  recog- 
nised that  it  contributed  In  some  small  part 
to  the  poor  condition  at  the  records. 

Our  review  of  Air  Force  records  showed 
that  during  the  period  of  the  contract  no 
formal  complaints  were  made  by  the  con- 
tractor to  support  Its  contention  that  the 
Air  Force  contributed  to  the  shortage  by 
falling  to  furnish  adequate  storage  and  se- 
curity facilities  to  safeguard  the  property 
and  by  allowing  the  maintenance  repair 
■hops  to  be  used  by  both  Air  Force  and  con- 
tractor personnel. 

Out  review  of  tlie  stock  record  cards  main- 
tained by  the  contractor  flltrlnsnfl  (1)  In- 
eonslstencles  in  posting  transactions.  (2) 
•rroneous  postings  from  transaction  docn- 
aamts.  (8)  pencil  corrections  and  notations 
which  could  not  be  ejq>lalned,  and  (4)  in- 
adequate documentation  of  receipts  and  1»- 
■uaa.  Because  of  these  conditions,  the  en- 
trlea  on  the  stock  record  cards  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  reliable  account  of  property 
transactions  and  ^^^"^intwMllty  under  the 
eontract.  Therefore,  no  final  and  conclusive 
determination  with  respect  to  actual  inven- 
tory shortages  and  overagaa  can  be  made 
trom  an  examination  of  the  contract  rec- 
ords. Neither  the  contractor  nor  the  Air 
Force  personnel  contacted  in  our  review  were 
able  to  satisfactorily  explain  the  shortages 
and  overages  except  by  reference  to  inade- 
quate records  and  the  contentions  of  the 
eontraetor.  However.  In  negotlatlo&s  with 
the  contractor,  the  Air  Force  has  agreed  to 
accept  a  settlement  of  $36,000  for  the  re- 
ported Shortages. 

Since  no  final  determination  can  be  "*«"*«» 
as  to  the  extent  of  actual  loss  to  the  Qixf- 
emment  from  the  records  made  available  for 
our  f.iaml  nation,  we  would  appreciate  your 
comments  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
settlement  and  advice  as  to  the  current 
status  of  the  settlement  and  actions  taken 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  condition. 
Copies  Of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  the 
commander.  Air  Force  Logistics  Command, 
to  the  commander.  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand, and  to  the  commander.  Xastern  Con- 
tract Management  Region,  for  their  infor- 
mation. 


Sinoaraly  yours. 


WiSSTTI    B. 

Assortets  Dindor. 


A  RADIO  FRBQUEavCT  BAND  POR 
RADIO  ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH 
Mr.  ALUDTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speiUE  brteHf  tod«j  about  %  matter 
which — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  at 
least — has  not  been  discussed  before  this 
body  previously.  Yet,  In  my  opinion, 
even  tboucb  it  i«  a  matter  primarily 
within  the  area  of  responsibility  of  a 
regulatory  agency,  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  CcMigress  of  the  United 
States,  since  It  concerns  the  future  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  space  research  pro- 
gram. 

The  matter  to  which  I  refer  has  to  do 
with  the  possible  Federal  protection, 
through  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  of  a  radio  frequency  bsuid 
for  radio  astronomical  research.  I  un- 
derstand that  earlier  It  had  been  hoped 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission would  provide  some  solid  protec- 
tion for  such  a  channel — but  recent  de- 
velopments now  indicate  that  this  may 
not  be  the  case  and  that  aosne  limited 
commercial  (veraUoDs  on  the  frequency 
may  now  be  allowed. 

According  to  my  information,  these 
limited  commercial  operations,  which 
could  occur  on  channel  37,  would  be  of 
very  sarious  detriment  to  the  entire  pro- 
gram at  the  U.S.  observations  of  distant 
objects  In  space.  The  FCC,  through  a 
ruling— docket  15032.  RM-180— has  pro- 
posed, for  5  years,  to  limit  operation  in 
this  channel  to  a  particular  geographical 
area  of  the  United  States.  However, 
they  have  proposed  also  to  license  some 
commercial  stations  in  New  Jersey.  If 
commercial  television  operations  are  car- 
ried on  in  this  channel  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  it  win  seriously  harm  re- 
search progress. 

It  is  not  essential  that  channel  37  in 
particular  be  free,  but  it  is  essential  that 
a  free  channel  be  preserved  very  close 
to  this  frequency  and  37  is  the  best 
choice.  There  is  already  a  fair  amount 
of  international  agreement  to  keep  this 
particular  channel  open,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  same  channel  be  open  on 
a  worldwide  basis.  Moreover,  tt  seems 
that  this  channel  is  protiably  the  best 
prospect  now  available  for  protection  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  sufBdent 
for  research  purposes  that  there  are 
clear  channels  m  different  parts  of  the 
frequency  spectrum,  because  some  im- 
portant astronomical  objects  have  strong 
energies  in  this  range,  and  we  will  be 
seriously  limited  if  there  is  not  an  avail- 
able   channel   in   approximately   every 

octave  of  the  radio  frequency  spectnim. 
including  this  one. 

If  the  channel  Is  protected  for  radio 
astrwiomy,  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  con- 
ventional TV  broadcasting  on  only  one 
channel  of  approximately  69  of  the  TV 
si>ectruni. 

It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  na- 
tional interest  and  particularly,  the  wide 
public  interest  in  research  in  astronomy 
and  space  phsrsics.  genuinely  rui>ports 
giving  fun.  unrestricted,  and  world- 
wide protection  to  this  channel.  Obvi- 
ously, the  FCC  can  only  control  the  UJB. 
participation  in  clearance  of  the  fre- 
Queney.  but  our  example  would  go  far  to- 
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ward   establishing    a   world   sgreemM.^ 
on  the  matter.    I  cannot  empSsS^ 

strongly,  that  the  proposedliSrSmS? 
tectton  suggested  by  the  FCC  we^ 

win  otherwise  be  a  emeiaUy  sIgSiSS 
"window"  to  radio  explorationofiSS 
It  may  seem  incongruous  to  sonein 
light  of  my  established  poslUon  as  b4ir 
in  firm  opposition  to  Increasing  govern 
mental  controls,  for  me  to  take  to  th^ 
floor  of  this  body,  now  urging  suehs 
regulatory  control.  However,  if  amrto 
whom  it  might  seem  incongruous  wni 
take  the  trouble  to  look  a  Mttle  deener  t 
think  It  win  be  most  obvious  why  iVm 
doing  so.  ^ 

There  is  one  area  above  aU  where  DQlit. 
ical  phUosophy  must  be  put  aide  to 
ordo-  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the 
most  pec^le— the  area  of  basic  mace  re- 
search. I  think  aU  who  know  me  wm 
agree  that  In  my  work  on  the  Appronts- 
tlons  Committee,  I  have  always  taken 
the  position  that  this  is  one  area  where 
this  Nation  must  surge  ahead  with  all 
possible  practical  speed  in  order  that  we 
may  fully  prepare  ourselves  for  the  qiaee 
age  into  which  we  are  now  entered. 

Because  I  am  so  firmly  convinced  thst 
we  should  let  nothing  stand  in  the  wsy 
of  continuing  progress  in  the  field  of  the 
space  sciences.  I  have  written  the  disttn- 
guished  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittees oti  Aeroimutical  and  ^Mce 
Sciences,  and  Commerce,  urgliv  that 
these  committees  give  serious  oonsUcrv 
tion,  if  such  is  CQDsistent  with  the 
poUcieB  and  the  thoughts  of  the  eomait- 
tees  as  a  whole,  to  recommending  to  the 
Federal  CommunlcatiODs  Gommlsrion 
that  some  action  be  taken  as  qulekly  as 
possible  to  provide  such  protected  facil- 
ities for  the  benefit  of  our  space  research 
program.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  to  Join  with  me  te  eaUlng  for  ae- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  FCC  In  this  mat- 
ter, which  Is  so  vital  to  our  apaee  re- 
search program. 

Additionally,  I  %A  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Ricoiui  addttiooal  tnb- 
stantlve  information  in  the  form  of  a  let* 
ter  from  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine.  Dr. 
Walter  Orr  Roberts,  of  the  National  Cm- 
ter  for  Atmospheric  Research  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  which  he  dhrected  recently  to 
Chairman  Mlnow  of  the  Pederal  Com- 
munications Commission;  and  a  draft  of 
the  comments  on  FCC  docket  15023. 
RM-180  by  Dr.  O.  C.  McVittle  and  Dr. 
O.  W.  Swenson.  Jr.,  of  the  Unlverstty  of 
Illinois  Observatory  in  Urbana.  m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoib. 
as  follows: 

APBn.23. 19SS. 
Mr.  If  KWTOif  M.  Ifnvow. 
Chairman,  Federal  Communicottoiu  Comati*- 
tion,  Washington.  B.C. 

jy^AM.  Ma.  MiMow:  Tou  have  given.  I  know, 
earefal  consideration  to  the  propoeed  TOO 
rilling  (Docket  15022.  RM-180)  In  respect  to 
the  use  of  TV  channel  87  and  the  needs  of 
radJo  astronomy.  I  am  sure  that  there  sre 
many  arguments  for  opening  this  frequency 
band  to  TV  broadcasting,  and  I  am  keenly 
aware  thst  nature  has  made  thin^  dUBcuIt 
by  providing  so  limited  a  spectnun  range 
suitable  for  this  aerrloe. 

Howerrer.  I  beUeve  that  the  Oommlsiian  has 
not  fully  recognised  the  <>spea  to 
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Tbm  general  public  will.  I  am  certain,  oon- 
cor  with  radio  astrooomors  in  support  for 
this  unique  window  to  the  cosmos,  and  will 
b«  fully  prepared  to  make  the  necessary 
^erlfloe  of  I  additional  channel  «*»«««  g 
(be  60  or  more  aTsilable  for  conventional 
tsisTlsion  serrlces,  as  Important  as  these  are. 
ConsequenUy,  I  hope  you  will  continue  your 
itotfy  of  this  crttleally  Important  question 
until  a  clear  decision  U  reached  on  tbe  pub- 
Qe  Interest.  If  the  channel  is  lost  for  re- 
nereh  purposes.  I  believe  thst  science  will 
bt  significantly  harmed,  and  that  we  who 
are  responsible  to  protect  the  broad  Inter- 
Mts  of  the  public  wUI  to  this  extent  have 
fSlled  to  provide  responsible  stewardship  of 
t  crucial  natural  resource. 

m  making  these  comments  I  am  speaking 
M  DIreetar  of  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research.  NCAA  Is  a  basic  research 
laboratory  created  jointly  by  14  universities 
IB  rssponse  to  the  reeosunendation  of  the 
Mstlooal  Aeadamy  of  Sdenoes.  It  is  qxxi- 
MTSd  by  the  Natloaal  Sdenco  Vtoundation 
and  exists  to  promote  broad  national  iater- 
•rt  la  respect  to  research  in  the  atmospberlo 


I  am  available  at  any  time  to  amplify  my 
SMUMnts  to  you  or  your  colleagues  on  ths 
Oommisslon  If  it  will  help  in  reaching  a 
miDd  decision,  and  would  like  very  mueh  to 
•sU  on  you  personally  about  this  matter. 
I  believe  ample  technical  Juatlflcatlon  Is 
slisady  la  the  Commission's  hands  or 
tbundantly  avaliablo  from  tha  National 
Academy  of  Sdsnces. 

Tou  wlU  undoubtedly  also  bear  fraoa  the 
Vstlonal  Radio  Astronomy  ObaerraMry  about 
this  matter.  Their  role  in  respect  to  radio 
astronomy  is  similar  to  ours  in  respoet  to 
stmospherlo  seienosa.  and  both  of  vh  are 
•OBcsmed  regarding  the  protection  of  chan- 
Dsl  37.  Please  let  me  know  II  I  can  assist 
la  providing  further  details  to  you  in  doeu- 
Bsnting  ths  rsesarch  need  for  this  ehanwH. 
Vsry  sincerely  yours. 

Waltoi  Oks  RosaBTS. 

DSATT     COIUCXNTS     ON     FCC    OOOUCT     15022, 

Rm-180 
(Prepared  by  Dr.  O.  C.  McVittle  and  Dr.  O. 
W.  Swenson.  Jr,  for  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Porter. 

the  university's  legal  ooutmsI  for  frequency 
protection  matters) 

Cotnments  on  sections  4  and  S:  Atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  tha  phrase"*  *  *  public  In- 
twest  qneetlons  raised  by  the  oonlUctlng 
needs  of  television  broadcasting  and  radio 
•itronomy  with  respect  to  channel  $7." 

The  Commission  does  not  meatioo  ths 
silstenee  of  sny  evidence  that  the  public 
bss  demanded  more  T7H7  telcvldon  chan- 
aalB.  Indeed  the  actions  (Deosmber  Itsa 
iDd  January  19ei)  of  tbs  city  of  DanylUa, 
ni..  of  the  County  Board  at  Bopervisors 
at  Vermilion  County.  lU..  and  of  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  IlUnols  in  petitioning  the 
POC  for  the  allocation  of  608-S14  Me/s  to 
the  radio  astronomy  serrioe.  show  tlut 
ths  opposite  U  the  caae.  When  the  public  U 
spprlsed  of  the  eonfllctlng  ne«ds  of  tele- 
vision and  of  radio  astronomy,  tlie  American 
public  U  apparenUy  quite  ready  to  give  up 
one  of  ths  UBT  telerlsioB  channels  for  the 
aecds  of  a  branch  of  space  sdenoe. 

"Tbe  Commission  dtee  the  a»^t»»pi«  g^ 
Pstarson,  MJ.,  as  a  city  where  no  aitemattve 
to  the  use  of  channel  37  is  possibls. 

Again  there  is  no  reference  to  any  srl- 
denoe  that  the  dtlaens  of  Patsnoa.  H  J.,  ara 
rtlssstlsned  with  ttke  number  of  trtertaton 
channels  which  now  esrve  them.     This  la 
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b<0)  and  t: 
The  Oomaaisslon  wlsbes  to  rssCrict  <Us- 
onsslon  to  the  gSS-glS  Mb/s  baad  (ase.  0) 
but  nevertheless  Itself  refers  to  tho  protectioo 
soeorded  to  the  band  40*-410  Ua/%  m  re- 
gions 2  and  3  and  to  40a-410  ISe/s  in  re- 
gion 1  (sec.  6(C)).  The  ooncluslaB  might 
be  drawn  tliat  since  the  latter  bands  are 
protected  In  the  critical  part  of  the  fre- 
quency spectrum  below  1000  Mc/s,  protection 
at  O0a-S14  Mc/s  Is  unnecessary.  This  Is  to 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  radio  as- 
trooosny  problem:  a  clear  band  is  needed 
roughly  In  every  octave  below  14<M  Mc/s.  It 
should  also  be  stated  for  the  completeness 
of  the  reoord  tliat  the  draft  proposals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  next  ITD  Conference 
(Doe.  6076/4-4.4/8.1.16  Ref.  Doe.  61S4/3-4.4) 
contains  the  proposal  to  delete  the  protection 
accorded  to  404-410  Mc/s  and  thus  remove 
what  has  been  described  by  Kuropean  radio 
astronomers  ss  "this  predous  asset"  ae- 
corded  to  radio  astronomy  at  Oeneva  in 
198S.  The  precious  asset  is  to  be  replaced 
by  an  unsatisfactory  secondary  aUooatl<m  at 
328.S-^3B.4  Mc/s. 

Comments  on  section  10:  I.  Two  general 
comments  are  necessary,  the  first  of  which 
refers  to  ths  function  of  a  large  teleeoope. 
Whether  the  Instrument  is  an  optical  one 
or  a  radio  telescope,  it  is  usually  built  with 
a  definite  initial  observing  program  In  mind. 
Tliis  initial  program,  in  the  ease  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  radio  telescope,  Is  the 
oompUatlon  of  a  catalog  at  positions  and 
of  flax  densities  of  extrsgalactic  radio 
sources  as  described  in  ssctloQ  6(A).  But 
this  does  not  mean  that,  on  ths  tarmlnatlon 
of  the  initial  program,  the  instrument  ceasee 
to  have  any  use.  On  the  completion  of  our 
catalog,  it  win  undoubtecDy  be  necessary 
to  study  Individ usi  sources  further,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  relatively  small  radio  tele- 
scope would  turn  the  600  by  400  foot  parabolie 
cylinder  Into  a  powerful  Interferometer,  wltb 
which  data  on  the  angular  diameters  of 
radio  sources  could  be  obtained;  studies  of 
the  moon  and  of  the  planets  of  the  solar 
S3rstem  can  be  undertaken,  and  so  on.  The 
analogy  with  tbe  (opUoal)  48-lneb  Schmidt 
telescope  at  Palomar  Mountain  is  useful  here. 
TUs  instnunent  was  built  with  ths  National 
Osographic-Mount  Palomar  Sky  Atlas  project 
in  mind.  When  the  Sky  Atlas  wss  com- 
pleted, the  48-lnch  Schmidt  was  not  dis- 
mantled and  abandoned  as  a  research  tool. 
It  has  continued  to  be  used  in  a  variety  of 
research  programs  in  optical  astronomy  (re- 
ports of  the  director.  Mount  Wllaon  and 
Palomar  Obaervatoriee).  Slmllaniy  the  aoo 
by  400  foot  parabolie  eyllader  radio  teleecope 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  la  not  an  ephem- 
eral project  which  will  be  abandoned  after  • 
years.  It  Is  the  start  of  a  radio  astronomy 
observatory  of  pernianeDt  value,  provided, 
of  course,  that  radio  astronomy  is  permitted 
to  continue  on  earth.  And  this  continua- 
tion Is  dependent  on  freedom  from  inter- 
ference by  matunade  radio  noise. 

The  second  comment  Is  that  nearly  aU 
the  significant  work  to  date  on  distant  ez- 
tragalactlc  radio  sources  has  been  done  at 
frequencies  below  1000  megacycles.  The  rea- 
son is  not  far  to  seek:  these  sources  radiate 
the  more  powerfully,  the  lower  the  radio 
frequency.  At  1400  megacycles  and  above 
tbeir  radiation  is  so  weak  that  only  a  few 
of  the  strongest  ones  have  been  studied  by 
these  means. 

Answers  to  questions  A  to  F  of  section  10: 

1.  The  initial  observing  progiam  (eatalog 
of  eztragalactio  radio  sources)  ideally  rs- 
(luires  observations  to  be  made  lor  34  hoars 
a  day  for  SSS  days  a  year.  The  "»frtsfrlss  to 
attaining  this  ideal  are  of  two  kinte  <a> 


ural,  (b)  man  mada.    mass  will 
tlM  following  ways: 

(a)  (I)  PrmMMs  of  Ite  sn  «•  or 

ths  marUttaa.    Ths  saa's  ladlstkm  at 

614  msgacyoles  Is  so  powsffnl  as  to  oblttsrato 
ths  signals  from  SBtragalasttc  soutosa.  (11) 
High  wlnda.  ioe  storssa.  soawstarsM.  In. 
thsae  oonditioDs  aoosas  to  the  trusaas  carry- 
ing the  antennas  Is  dangerous  to  personnel. 
Setting  the  antennss — ^whlch  has  to  be  dono 
manually — will  be  Impoesible  in  theae  oon- 
dltu»s. 

(b)  Manmads  radio  signals  from  terres- 
trial radio  tranamittera,  thoae  in  tateUttw. 
etc..  can  obliterate  the  ■tgttfcif  from  extra- 
galactic  radio  sources. 

a.  Initial  program:  Completion  of  a  cata- 
log of  accurate  poaitlons  and  flux  densitlea 
of  extragalactie  radio  sources.  Tb»  period 
of  6  years  for  the  completion  of  this  program 
quoted  in  seetion  7  <*nplled  that  from  12  to 
16  hours  a  day.  free  of  radio  interference, 
will  be  avaUable.  Sec.  8  suggests  that  there 
may  be  as  few  as  4  hours  a  day  tree  of  inter- 
ference imder  the  plan  proposed  by  ths  POO. 
Thus  the  period  for  the  oompletiosi  of  tho 
initial  program  could  be  extended  to  16  or 
ao  years.  This  U  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  without  proper  protection  from 
manmade  Interference,  radio  astronomy  is 
in  practice  Impossible. 

Later  programs:  Since  tlie  C4>eratton  of  a 
radio  astronomy  observatory  is  a  continuing 
process,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  ^ntttni 
program  will  be  f  oUowed  by  observing  pro- 
grams of  the  general  typea  outlined  in  (I) 
above.  Therefore,  thwe  la  no  foreseaahls 
end  to  the  work  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Vermilion  River  Observatory  any  more  than 
there  ts  to  the  activity  of  the  Mount  Wilson 
and  Palomar  Observatory  or  to  that  of  the 
National  Radio  Astronomy  Observatory. 

3.  The  results  of  the  initial  program  are 
expected  to  be — (a)  Better  posiUona  than  are 
now  available  for  extragalactie  radio  sources. 

(b)  As  a  consequence  of  (a),  and  of  the 
simultaneous  measurements  of  the  flux  den- 
sities of  the  soxirces.  new  and  Important  in- 
formation regarding  tlie  nature  of  tbe  uni- 
verse will  be  obtained.  This  is  becauss  it  Is 
highly  probable  that  many  of  the  radio 
sources  are  very  remote.  Tlis  rate  of  In- 
crease of  numbers  of  radio  sources  with  de- 
creasing average  flux  density  Is  an  impor- 
tant criterion  for  Identlfyii^  the  kind  of 
universe  in  which  we  live  and  so  of  solving 
the  problem  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  universe. 

(c)  As  a  second  consequence  of  (a),  the 
optical  identification  of  extragalactie  radio 
sources  will  be  facUltated.  This  then  per- 
mits the  study  in  both  the  optical  and  ths 
radio  domains,  of  these  exceptional  objects. 
In  spite  of  the  work  t>elng  done  at  other 
radio  astronomy  observatories  in  the  world, 
at  frequencies  other  than  (Jll  megacycles,  the 
problem  of  identification  Is  still  far  ttaxa.  a 
solution. 

(d)  The  observations  win  fix  one  niore 
point  on  the  radio  spectnnn  of  each  radio 
source  in  the  Important  region  below  1,000 
megacycles.     These  radio  spectra   provide 

one  means  of  identifying  the  character  of  the 
radio  emission  of  galaxies  and  should  ulti- 
mately help  to  explain  why  one  galaxy  is  an 
emitter  of  radio  waves  while  another  is  not. 

The  later  programs  are  expected  to  throw 
further  light  on  the  possible  variability  of 
certain  extragalactie  radio  sources,  their 
angular  diameters,  composite  structure,  etc. 
The  nature  of  the  emission  at  (Jll  Mc/s  of 
the  moon  and  the  planets  of  the  solar  system 
would  add  to  the  information  about  the 
physical  characteristics  of  these  bodies. 

The  exploration  of  every  new  field  of  sci- 
ence necessarUy  yields  resttlts  that  cannot 
be  foreseen  in  advance.  If  such  Corsaight 
sslhto.  the  sipiwalkiu  would  be 
MH.  Radio  asUMieau  is  Isarltr^  to 
4lK»v«nes  svsry  day.  Just  as  spiteal 
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mmtrtmuMoj  baa  teen  dotnc  for  th*  pact  2,000 
years  and  bUU  oontinii—  to  do  today. 

«.  Tills  qtamOaa  •9P«»n  to  b«  baaed  cm  the 
preecppoBltton  that  radio  astronomlcial  ol>. 
MTTtMema  are  ao  few  In  nnmber  that  oliaerv- 
Inc    prasreau    ean    be    ewltebed    from    one 
inatrument  to  another  without  a  aerknu  net 
loH  In  the  amount  of  Informatkn  obtained 
Tbi»  U  a*  untrue  In  the  radio  domain  as  It 
la   In   the  optical.     The   30O-laeh   telescope 
at  Mount  Palomar  can  do  all  that  the  new 
lao-lnch  teleaoope  at  the   lAck.  Obeervatory 
In  OalUomla  can.     The  existence  ot  both 
instrumants.   however,   more   than   doubles 
the  rate  at  which  information  ean  be  ac- 
quired.     The   800-ft.    dlab   at   the   NaUo&al 
Radio  Astronomy  Obserratory,  with  a  col- 
lecting area  of  some  71.000  sq.  ft.,   is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  surrey  type  Instru- 
ment like  that  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  minols. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  suggest  that  the 
observing  program  of  the  300-foot  dish  be 
•txttxtoned  In  favor  of  those  of  the  minc^ 
Inetrument.  as  it  would  be  to  propoee  that 
the  program   of   the   lao-lnoh   teleecope   at 
XJek  should  be  stopped  In  order  to  take  over 
the  work  of  the  Mount  Palomar  aoo>tnch. 

The  answw  to  question  4  Is  therefore 
that  there  Is  no  alternative  instnmtent  In 
the  united  States. 

It  would  be  equally  pertinent  to  Inquire 
If  there  were  altemaUve  television  trans- 
mlttsrs  In  the  New  Jersey  area  which  could 
be  recelTed  In  Pat««on. 

S.  TiM  broader  the  bandwidth  Is,  the  mor« 
aensltlve  Is  the  Instrument.  The  sensitivity 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  bandwidth. 
Therefore,  the  widest  possible  band  should 
be  jirovlded:  In  no  case  lees  than  5  meg- 
acycles/second. 

e.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Klrby  of  the  Central  Radio 
Propagation  Laboratory  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  prepared  a  report 
entitled  *Totentlal  Interference  tnm  UHF 
TBlevtslon  Channel  87  to  the  Radio  Astron- 
omy Service,"  February  a,  1»«3.  This  com- 
puistlons  show  that  the  signal  from  a 
Channel  87  TV  transmitter  on  the  Kmplre 
eute  Building  with  effective  radiated  power 
of  909  kw,  would  produce  a  signal  at  the 
antenna  output  terminals  of  the  University 
of  minols  Radio  Teleecope  of  191  dedbels 
below  one  milliwatt  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  time,  through  the  mechanism  of 
tropospherlc  scattering.  This  Is  within  the 
detection  capability  of  the  radio  teleecope 
and  would  result  in  nearly  as  many  spurious 
sources  as  real  sources  being  recorded.  A 
transmitter  3«6  feet  high.  In  Paterson.  ft  J.. 
with  an  Em>.  of  343  kw  would  produce  a 
similar  effect. 

Mr.  Kirby's  computation  of  the  power  re- 
ceived by  reflection  from  the  moon,  for  the 
situation  In  which  the  moon  Is  on  the  horl- 
aoa  of  a  transmitting  staUon  at  Paterson, 
VJ..  and  randomly  oriented  with  respect  to 
a  radio  telescope,  shows  that  the  power  re- 
ceived by  the  telescope  Is  222  dedbeU  be- 
low 1  milliwatt.  This  Is  not  considered 
to  be  a  threat  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
program.  Further  computations,  assuming 
the  moon  to  be  randomly  oriented  with  re- 
spect to  the  transmitter  and  in  the  main 
beam  of  the  radio  telescope,  show  a  very 
strong  level  of  Interference,  namely  163  deci- 
bels below  1  milliwatt.  One  of  the  pro- 
grams  planned  for  the  Vermilion  River  Ob- 
servatory is  a  series  of  measurements  of  the 
moon's  radiation  at  610  megacycles:  this 
measurement  would  be  impoeslble  under  the 
conditions  of  Interference  described 

Satellites  such  as  Kcho  (100-foot  balloon) 
are  not  expected  to  pose  a  serious  problem 
because  ot  their  rapid  motion. 


n.  The  protection  asoorded  to  tfite  Instru- 
ment by  the  Onmmtssloa's  propeaal  Is  a  vse- 
fnl  Interim  measure.  But  the  answer  to 
question  F  above  Indies  tee  that  many  re- 
runs over  portions  ot  the  sicy  would  be  need- 
ed In  order  to  distlagulah  between  real 
souroes  and  the  spurious  ones  due  to  radio 
interference.  Thus  the  time  needed  to  com- 
plete the  Initial  program  would  be  increased 
by  an  imXor  ess  cable  amount. 

The  Commission's  proposal  is  not  the  final 
answer  to  the  protection  problem  for  the 
University  of  Dlinols  instrument,  or  for  the 
continuance  of  radio  astronomy  in  the  United 
States.  The  appropriate  answer  is  the  res- 
ervation of  006-614  megacycles  per  second 
for  the  radio  astronomy  service  throughout 
the  cotintry. 

m.  If  the  conclusion  of  Item  (II)  above 
U  accepted,  the  granting  of  Ucenses  for  com- 
mercial television  to  operators  outside  the 
flOO  mUee  radius  wiu  create  vested  Interests 
that  will  make  the  evenutal  clearance  of  608- 
614  megacycles  per  second  more  dlfBeult. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  mentions  no  evidence  In  favcr 
of  the  proposition  that  the  American  public 
either  in  Paterson,  NJ.  or  elsewhere,  has 
demanded  that  broadcasting  on  channel  37 
be  instituted.  ^^         «—«««  a, 
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METCALP  DOESWT  DODQE  IN 
AN8WERINO  QUESTIONS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Independent  Record  of  Helena. 
Mont,  there  appears  an  article  by  Rob- 
ert E.  Miller  entitled  "MrrcALr  Doesn't 
Dodge  In  Answering  Questions."  It  re- 
fers to  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
my  close  associate  in  matters  of  concern 
to  our  State  and  the  Nation,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrcalf] 

Mr.  Miller's  article  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  report  <m  Soiator  Mktcalf's  frank  ex- 
changes with  members  of  the  Helena 
Chamber  of  Ccnmnerce  on  various  issues 
of  the  day.  It  is  an  exceUent  report 
which  emphasizes  the  Senator's  charac- 
teristics of  courageous  honesty,  straight- 
forward approach,  sound  knowledge 
and  deep  dedication  to  the  Interests  of 
the  people  of  Montana  and  the  Nation. 
"Hiese  are,  indeed,  the  characteristics 
which  have  served  to  raise  La  Mrcalv 
to  such  high  esteem  in  the  Senate  in  the 
relatively  short  time  that  he  has  been  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  previously  referred 
to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  printed  in  the  Rboord  as 
follows: 


ooiKXusaoirs 
I-  Radio  astronomy  at  611  megacycles  na 
swxmd  has  a  foreseeable  lifetime  far  longer 
than  S  years.  Tlie  University  of  miBols  radio 
teleseops  wlQ  thus  continue  to  be  used  after 
January  1. 1MB. 


ISSXTS   OF   TH«   DAT— MXTCALF    DoWN-T    DoOOl 

zif  AMSwxaiMS  QoKsnoMS 
(By  Robert  K.  Miller) 

Senator  Lax  Mxtcalt,  who  addressed  the 
Helena  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner  the 
other  evening  and  concluded  his  tal*r  by 
•newerlng  a  series  of  questions,  left  no  one 
in  doubt  about  where  he  stands  on  several 
controversial  Issues. 

On  one  or  two  questions  he  oonf eseed  to  a 
lack  of  Information  and  on  some  he  pro- 
tested that  the  subject  was  too  broiMl  to 
be  covered  in  so  brief  a  time. 

On  one  or  two  he  assured  his  listeners 
that  he  stood  with  them  and  would  do  what 
he  ean  to  advance  the  purpoeee  enunciated 
by  the  ebamber  of  oommeree. 

One  of  theee  had  to  do  with  the  reorga- 
nisation of  the  Helena  oMoe  ef  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Service.  He  said  that  be  had  met 
with  local  employees  of  the  office  concerning 


possible    rsessignments   and   had 

■ured  that  Secretary  DUloa  win  soon  aT 

nouace  a  new  reorganHattan  plan.  ^^ 

-We  are  not  oonvtaeed.-  he  eald  ctf  kt. 
self  aad  senator  Mm  MMMmw^^-^ZJ^ 
proposedplan  wUl  save  moaey,  but  wethS 
It  will  cost  Jobs  and  service  In  MonUn^ 

On  another  question  he  also  gavetL 
answer   that  was  expectMi  of  him.  ^ 

SMXLTSB  lasus 
That  concerned  the  Bast  Helena  msitj. 
and  the  Issue  of  whether  the  lmporton«fcI 
of  lead  ore  from  South  Africa  will  be  toi^ 
ferred  to  another  nation  so  that  Impartswm 
remain  at  the  present  level  and  no  nl^ 
need  be  closed.  i"«hb 

He  brought  his  hearers  up  to  date  on  «> 
a^>ect.  which  U  that  the  Tariff  CommlMok 
has  already  ruled  that  the  quota  "^inot  iSI 
transferred,  that  an  appeal  Is  being  t«vl, 
and  the  President  wlU  be  asked  todeeMsT 

But,  he  warned,  the  American  Miwttn  q^^ 
grees  Is  split  on  the  issue  because  some  of  tht 
big  American  mining  concerns  are  baclun  <tf 
the  South  African  smelter  and  they  want  to 
Import  Its  product  to  this  coimtry. 

MOaS  ZNDUSTWas 

When  he  was  asked  how  M^w<t«».,  mlcht 
attract  more  industries  he  confessed  thiutt 
he  knew  that  answer  he  would  go  Into  th* 
buslnees  of  attracting  Induatrlee. 

But  he  pointed  out  that  ^ttwst^^^  ^^  f_ 
things  which  are  in  its  favor,  first,  the  teste- 
power  developed  at  such  Instltutlcas  m 
Montana  SUte  CoUsga  which  is  reflsetsd  ta 
Mootronlcs,  the  new  electronics  Industry  is 
Boaeman.  and  second.  Its  falling  water,  vhitt 
might  be  transformed  Into  cheap  povw  m 
was  done  at  Himgry  Horse  Dam  to  defsloa 
the  alxmilnum  industry  at  Columbia  VU^ 
On  Federal  aid  to  education,  he  revested 
that  he  has  not  modlflsd  his  oplnloa. 

**!  av  convinced."  he  said,  "that  the  pee- 
pie  of  America  can  no  longer  stand  higk 
property  tazss  needed  to  care  for  their  sdo- 
oatloaal  systems  and  that  we  need  to  sop. 
plement  this  with  Federal  asststancs." 

He  pointed  out  that  In  his  opinion  the 
Federal  funds  for  Impacted  areas  are  mdmi 
aid.  as  U  ths  NaU<mal  Dsfenee  Bduosttoa 
Act.  He  has  had  no  sxprssskm  of  oppo^ 
Uon  to  this,  he  said,  except  from  Oovwncr 
Baboock. 

esNsaAi.  ACT  irasDSD 
"A  general  act  that  would  spend  the  asms 
amount  of  money  as  thess  two  programs," 
he  said.  ~would  be  the  cheapest,  most  bens- 
fldal  and  would  take  care  of  Federal  se- 
tivities  In  the  field  of  educaUon  without  Fed- 
eral control." 

Concerning  the  issue  of  depletion  aHov- 
ances  to  the  oil  and  mining  industrlss,  hs 
charged  that  his  point  of  view  has  bs«n 
<llstarted  by  the  press. 

Depletion  allowances  for  the  »«««i»*g  in- 
dustry, he  said,  provldss  for  its  llfeblood  in 
western  Montana.  He  pointed  out  that  tti^ 
Is  a  method  whereby  the  government  avoldi 
the  taxation  of  capital  and  said  that  whether 
It  Is  37  percent  or  81  percent  for  oU  and 
16  or  17  percent  for  mintng  is  only  a  num- 
bers game.  The  Important  thing  jg  ^*»^ 
the  program  be  continued. 

One  method  of  improving  the  depletion 
aUowance,  be  said,  would  be  to  apply  it  be- 
fore  Income  Is  figured  so  that  It  would 
benefit  low-profit  mining  operations,  such 
•s  those  at  Butte. 

Senator  MaTCAi.F  asserted  that  be  would 
vote  for  FMleral  aid  to  private  coUegas.  but 
not  for  Federal  aid  to  private  elementary 
and  eecondary  schools. 

He  eaM  that  the  private  eoUegee,  such  as 
Carroll,  are  making  significant  and  vital 
eontrlbutloDs  to  progress  and  research  in 
this  eoontry. 

*^  dUTerentlate  on  a  hlstorleal  and  tradi- 
tional basis  between  oontrlbultflns  to  prl> 
vate  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
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ooBtrtbuttoos  to  higher  educatton  so  fv  as 
1^  OoffernBMnt  Is  eoneemed.'*  ha  ssld.  "I 
irouMI  vote  only  for  Mdenl  aM  to  poMle 
giMnentary   and   sscwndsry  sebooto." 

OmKwmtng  a  psnrttng  MU  en  unamploy- 
BMBt  compensation,  be  ssM  that  there 
fjioiild  be  as  mu^  States  rights  and  as 
Biuch  State  control  ss  possible,  but  that  he 
4oes  not  know  exactly  what  the  bUI  provides. 

TAX  BBroaac 

Bs  said  that  he  believes  the  reform  provl- 
gtoas  of  ths  proposed  tax  reduction  bill  will 
not  be  enacted,  but  that  he  favors  the  Preai- 
^twt'B  tax  pro|KisalB  which  provlds  for  a 
dsfldt  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  in  order  to 
gtlmulate  the  economy  by  a  tax  reduction 
HMt  he  believes  would  eventually  produce 
Bcre  revenue. 

Hot  aU  of  the  questioos  were  oontrovar- 
^,  but  certainly  thoee  on  Federal  aid  to 
aducatioa.  Federal  aid  to  private  eotaoola.  the 
^pletlon  aUowanoea.  cheay  electrical  power 
St  Oovemment  sapense.  and  deficit  spending 
srs  Issues  on  which  he  could  not  have  ex- 
unantmlty  from  his  audience. 


THE  MASS  TRANSPORTATION  BILL 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
AprU  4.  196S.  this  body,  by  a  margin  of 
snly  11  votes,  passed  8.  t,  known  as  the 
■USB  transportation  bin.  I  rigorously 
opposed  the  bm  in  both  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  bin  is 
DOW  pending  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Since  the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  there 
have  come  to  my  attention  some  inter- 
esting and  revealing  oomraents  on  the 
fobjeet  matter;  one  In  the  form  of  an 
editorial  appearing  April  9,  1963,  In  the 
St  Louis  OIobe-Democrat  newspaper, 
tod  another  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
by  a  constituent,  whose  name  I  have  been 
requested  not  to  reveal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  letter 
referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Rscou)  as  a  part  of  my  remarte. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoko.  as  foUows: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Onobe-Democrat, 

Apr.  0.  loss  1 

Ma.  KcwwaoVs  Mass  TKAKsroarATRnr 

SoKsm:  A  Golo-Puitks  Tax  Dxaiw 

The  first  administration  victory  In  this 
Msslon  of  Congress  was  a  brand  New  Frontier 
pork  barrel,  gilded  with  multlmUllon-dOUar 
hoops.  The  Senate  voted  62  to  41  last  week 
for  the  Preeldent's  mass  transportation 
measure. 

This  program  got  lU  fledging  start  2  years 
•go.  when  the  Housing  Act  of  1961  afforded 
$60  million  loan  authority,  for  stiidylng  city 
transit  problems  and  suggesting  solutions. 
Uke  so  many  Federal  bureaucracy  babisa. 
this  one  grew  as  fast  as  a  toadstooL 

No  longer  does  ths  Ug-spend  camel  poke 
Its  nose  In  the  Oovemment's  fiscal  tent.  It 
bursU  in  llks  s  rhino,  ripping  budgst  walls, 
mouth  wide  in  hunger  for  giveaways  from 
Wsshlngton's  deficit  flinance. 

This  year  the  administration  wanted  SSOO 
million  to  subsidise  mass  transportation  In 
citiea.  by  grants  and  loans.  This  was  sealed 
down,  by  a  spedoxu  amendment,  to  S87S 
million. 

But  It  would  cost  Uncle  Sam  66  to  SIO  bil- 
lion, if  Fsderal  Oovemment  dmcU  its  share 
of  handling  mass  transit  In  the  XTnltad 
Statee.  as  vlsuallasd  under  this  scheme. 

Here  U  a  gold-pUted  drain  for  taxpayers' 
Boney  that  eouM  mske  TVA  kx*  like  a 
power  puddle  ditch  and  knoek  the  stuffing 
out  of  budgete  for  decades  to  come. 


The  problem  of  mass  transportation  in  the 
IfStlOB'fe  cttlss  is  dUBBQlt  sad  pretty  gensraL 
But  It  most  certainly  ehouM  be  a  tooal  fonc- 
tton.  as  other  etty  faetlttlee  srs  a  looal  func- 
tion. 

If  Federal  bureaucracy  continues  to  usurp 
State  and  local  dutlee.  with  thick  sUcee  of 
easy  subsidy,  there  can  be  no  end  but  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  national  Oovemment. 

It  is  impossible  to  Justify  endowing  mass 
transportaUon  In  26  major  cities,  or  more, 
at  a  cost  to  every  taxpayer  In  the  land.  It 
Is  Illogical  and  wrong,  for  Instance,  to  tax 
farmers  in  Missouri  for  St.  Louis'  faUure  to 
solve  its  transit  problem. 

There  Is  abeolutely  no  question  but  that 
public  transit  systems  of  large  cities,  in 
many  cases,  are  having  a  hard  time.  Mass 
transportation  has  been  a  declining  Industry 
since  general  automobile  usage — except  for 
the  war  years.  Some  kind  of  rapid  transit 
may  be  an  answer. 

It  is  not  clear  yet  that  subsidies  generally 
are  essential.  But  if  they  do  prove  necessary 
they  shoxild  be  a  clear  public  obligation  of 
local  aress,  not  of  debt-ridden  Big  Brother 
in  Washington. 

The  House  should  kill  the  Senate  mass 
transportation  measure  and  balk  this  new 
venture  into  tax  prodigality. 

The  national  welfare  cannot  require  a  tiff 
digger  outstate  or  a  cow  puncher  In  Wyo- 
ming to  pay  for  mass  transportation  in  St. 
Louis. 

Congress  sho\ild  dxunp  this  pork  barrel 
before  it  starts  to  roU  the  country  into  fur- 
ther, aoaring  deficits. 

Hon.  F^WK  J.  Lavbcrx. 
VJ.  Senate  Otftee  BuiUUn§. 
Waahinffton.  D.O. 

DBAS  FSAint:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  the  records  of  the  transit  hearings. 
I  have  re«Ml  vlrtuaUy  every  page. 

I  have  noticed  several  stellar  attempts  at 
managing  the  facta  by  the  protranslt  lobby. 

Several  timee  It  wae  mentioned  that  8 
mllee  of  freeway  In  Cleveland  ooet  a  terrible 
$70  million.  What  they  didnt  mention  Is 
that  thess  are  the  S  downtown  mUes,  in- 
cluding the  giant  Innerbtf  t  bridge  across  the 
Cuyahoga  VaUey.  This  Is  not  ordinary  hl^- 
way  construction.  They  have  been  using 
this  Cleveland  example  for  months,  even  In 
national  advertising,  without  mentioning  the 
true  facts. 

A  downtown  subwsy  for  rails  in  Cleveland 
was  estimated  at  $36  million  for  an  approxi- 
mate mile,  which  is  more  costly  than  the 
$70  million  figure  for  8  miles  of  roadway. 
There  wUl  be  plenty  of  coetly  rapid  transit 
projects  In  this  program. 

I  noticed  the  Boston  ft  Maine  experiment 
included,  and  being  pronounced  a  success. 
But  nobody  mentioned  how  many  autos  It 
took  off  the  street  during  the  congested  rush 
hour.  The  gains  they  speak  of  come  all 
acroes  the  clock,  and  from — as  mentioned — 
competing  buslines. 

For  instance,  the  Erie  Railroad  In  Cleve- 
land has  1  train  into  Cleveland  dally  that 
picks  up  12  passengers  at  the  Lee  Road 
Station.  If  we  got  Oovemment  money,  and 
added  8  or  4  trains  during  the  day.  and 
picked  up  another  12  passengers,  that  would 
be  a  100-percent  Increase.  And  the  added 
passengers  did  not  come  out  of  rush-hour 
tralBe  anyway.  All  figures  are  clouded  so  one 
eannot  tell  what  rush-hour  traffic  was  picked 
up  (prime  point  of  the  proposed  subsidies) 
and  did  it  come  from  auto  or  the  competing 
buslines? 

Here  Is  a  control  that  Is  desperately  needed 
on  the  bill,  or  else  the  Oovemment  wm  have 
no  check  as  to  the  results  of  grants. 

If  you  can  get  someone  In  the  House  to 
add  a  rider  to  the  bUl  making  it  mandatory 
to  reeetvets  of  loans  to  submit  ride  oounte 
on  aU  Ilnee  on  the  re^Mctlve  eystems  an- 
nually, with  sevwe  penaltlee  if  this  Is  not 


done,  we  will  be  able  to  see  Ihs  resalts  of 
the  trsMH  legyiBtloa. 

TWs.  nesMx.  is  SNsesBSfy.    !«•»  ■•  gtea. 
you  an  eaaasplek 

TiM  WlnHeiiime  rapid  tmiMtt  stattgo  in 
Cleveland  has  been  kising  ridsrs  for  the 
pest  few  yeare.  It  is  impossible  to  attract 
any  new  auto  businsM  to  it.  and  the  new 
Lakeland  Freeway  has  opened  to  the  BueUd 


With  aU  the  aatloBal  attentkm  beamed 
on  rapid  transits,  OTS  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  Windermere  rapid  tzanalt  station  f<<»»»»g 
riders.  So  what  did  they  do,  effective  this 
weekend?  They  took  off  all  through  buses 
from  downtown  Cleveland  to  Euclid  Beach 
Park  on  the  Lake  Shore  exprees  on  all  runs, 
except  during  rush  hours. 

This  means  that  if  you  stand  la  front 
of  Buolld  Beach  Park,  l^lla  Angela,  Beulali 
Beach,  the  only  bus  you  can  get  is  one  that 
takes  you  aoroes  town,  ignoring  the  aew 
freeway,  to  Windermere  rapid  transit  depot. 
Running  time  Is  now  46  minutes  Instead 
of  22  minutes,  but  wltti  aU  the  kMs  and 
families  going  to  BueUd  Beach  this  scan* 
mw,  this  wUI  boost  the  Windermere  sta- 
tion counts. 

And  I  can  hear  It  now  In  Waahlagton  at 
some  future  hearing.  -In  Cleveland,  when 
the  T lakeland  Freeway  was  opened,  our 
rapid  transit  In  Cleveland  gained  rldere  at 
the  nearest  rapid  station — ^Windermere." 

That  U  why  it  Is  necessary  to  keep  counts 
following  grants  on  all  routes,  a  system  run 
to  see  if  they  gained  any  new  riders,  or  If 
It  Is  Just  bxxs  diversion.  VlrtuaUy  any  gain 
made  on  the  OTS  rapid  has  been  caused  by 
eliminating  or  dlvertbig  busee,  not  sntoe  to 
clear  up  rifir^iistJiin, 

Another  example  of  trying  to  divert  bus 
passengers  from  the  freeways:  CTS  alrsady 
charges  S  cents  more  on  the  Lake  Shore 
express  bus  than  the  rapid,  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  a  fast  ride.  The  other  day  they 
were  going  to  establish  four  stops  on  Bast 
185th  Street  so  that  these  citlaens  cottfd  get 
a  fast  ride  downtown  over  the  new  Lake- 
land Freeway.  CTS  management  wanted 
another  &-cent  premlxim,  or  a  40-cent  fare 
to  ride  bxises  on  the  freeway,  against  30 
cents  on  the  rapid  transit. 

If  jou  are  at  St.  Clair  Aventie  and  Kot- 
tlngham  Boad  today,  you  cant  get  a  bus 
downtown  over  the  new  Lakeland  Freeway 
(a  17-mlnute  nm  to  Bast  Third  and  Su- 
perior) ,  but  instead  buses  at  that  point  carry 
you  to  Vinndermere  Station  for  a  46-  to  80- 
minute  ride  downtown,  another  example  of 
diversion. 

I  reallae  that  you  have  waged  a  tremen- 
dous battle.  PEAiTK,  and  after  reading  the 
records.  It  was  a  very  trying  and  fierce  one. 
History  books  are  going  to  record  thoee 
who  had  foreelght,  against  a  wave  of  votee 
that  tried  to  re-create  an  age  of  80  years  ago 
In  big  cities.  It  was  like  voting  subsidies 
to  horse  buggy  manuflicturers  when  the 
autoe  came  out. 

Thanks  for  everything,  and  If  you  ean  pass 
the  word  to  make  them  re^>onslble  by  fur- 
nishing ride  counts  as  part  of  Federal  law, 
we'll  have  something. 
Sincerely, 


THE    WESTERN    CHOIC?E    IN    EAST- 
CENTRAL  EUROPE 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  suggesticxis  in  the  press 
in  recent  we^s  that  the  United  States  is 
deemphaslzing,  and  perhaps  even  plan- 
ning to  abandon  Its  comznltment  to  the 
ultimate  liberation  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  Central  Europe.  Among  other 
things,  the  press  has  reported  that  the 
funds  available  for  the  rafugee  political 
groupings,  with  whom  we  have  hereto- 
fore been  working,  have  been  sharply 
curtailed. 
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I  hope  tlu»t  theae  reports  &re  in  error 
OT  at  the  least  exaggerated,  because  I 
ean  ooneelw  of  no  more  deadly  blow  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  or  to  our  natJonal 
security  ^han  the  formal  abandonment 
of  the  captive  peoples.  This  fact  is  fre- 
quently forgotten:  but  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  Europe,  so  long  as  the  hope  of 
liberation  remains  alive,  have  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  main  deterrents  to  So- 
viet aggression  and.  in  this  sense,  have 
protected  the  peace. 

Of  all  the  refugee  political  organiza- 
tions in  this  country  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  Ehiropean  Nations  is  unquestion- 
ably the  best  known  and  most  effective. 
The  assembly  has  recently  issued  a 
manorandum  entitled  '"The  Western 
Choice  in  East-Central  Europe."  In  this 
memorandum  the  assembly  points  out 
that— 

A  Wwtem  policy  which  would  not  aim  be- 
ycmd  stablllsatton  would  prompt  a  bolder 
SoTlet  bid  for  tlie  maatery  of  Stirope.  for 
tlie  simple  reason  tbat  It  woiUd  aupprefls 
one  of  the  deterrents  to  a  reckless  policy  of 
intimidation:  the  spirit  of  reeistance  in 
Xaat-Omtral  Europe.  ParmdozlcaUy  eDouch. 
tben.  to  acbleTe  stability,  tbe  West  must  aim 
beyond  stability  to  a  Surope  united  in  its 
natural  eonflnes. 

Mr.  President.  I  consider  the  memo- 
randum of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations  to  be  a  documoit  of  great 
signifleasce  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rscou>  at  this 
point,  in  the  hope  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues win  give  it  the  attention  It  de- 
serves. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBo.  as  follows : 

Th«    WssTBtN    Cboics    n?    East-Ckntbai. 
Euiions — A  MsMosAMsvic 

At  a  time  of  declBion  for  Western  civillBa- 
tlon  and  tbe  entire  cause  of  freedom.  It  la 
incumbent  upon  the  Asaambly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  to  affirm,  once  »g^»T|_  its 
ooDTictlon  that  (1)  the  struggle  for  Europe, 
the  decisive  arena  in  tbe  global  contest  be- 
tween freedom  and  communism.  Is  far  from 
being  over;  (3)  tbe  people  of  East-Central 
Europe  are  apt  to  play  a  very  significant 
role  in  this  struggle;  (3)  durable  and  se- 
cure peace  will  remain  \mattalnable  as  long 
as  Soviet  power  wlU  be  left  In  control  of  tbe 
geographic  center  of  Europe:  (4)  to  serve 
both  the  short-  and  long-term  requirements 
of  a  free  Europe,  moral  and  political  obliga- 
tion and  self-interest  eq\ially  enjoin  tlie 
Western  Powers  to  voice  and  demonstrate 
by  meaningful  political  action  their  vital 
stake  in  tbe  freedom  of  tbe  Eastern  half 
of  Surope.  as  weU  as  their  steadfast  rew>lve 
to  help,  by  all  legitimate  means,  tbe  captive 
peoples  recover  tbe  exercise  of  tbelr  right  of 
•elf -determination. 

Tbe  validity  of  these  views  was  Increas- 
ingly confirmed  In  tbe  last  3  years.  Western 
policy  baa.  nevertheless,  tended  to  move 
away  from  them.  It  has.  in  fact,  been  in- 
clined to  downgrade.  If  not  to  discount  al- 
together, tbe  beneficial  Impact  of  an  active 
Western  support  of  tbe  freedom  yearnings 
of  tbe  captive  peoples  upon  tbe  outcome  of 
the  contlnwtng  struggle  for  tbe  freedom  of 
Surc^je.  Its  favorite  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  Western  restraint  generates  Soviet  mod- 
eration, and  botb  beget  stability  In  Europe. 
Hence,  accoDunodatlon  with  tbe  Communist 
regimes  is  not  only  tbe  "realistic"  course. 
but  tbe  only  way  In  which  tbe  West  could 
•■tend  Its  Influence  to  the  ultimate  benefit 
ot  the  people  ooncemad. 

Theae  dearly  discernible  trends  call  for 
more  than  a  resflrmation  of  deeply  held  con- 


victions. Tbey  demand  (I)  an  esai^ination 
of  botb  Western  vlewa  and  current  miscon- 
ceptions OB  Bast-Central  Barope;  (II)  a  pre- 
sentation ot  tbe  views  ot  the  asseoahly  on 
the  present  stakes  of  tbe  West  In  tbe  same 
area,  and  (m)  an  outline  of  specifle  meas- 
ures dMigned  to  promots  th«  vital  common 
InteresU  of  tbe  Western  Powers  and  their 
allies  In  East-Central  Europe.  This  Is.  In- 
deed, what  this  memorandum  attempts  to 
do. 

I 

Fairness  commands  that  tbe  examination 
of  Western  views  on  and  policies  toward 
East-Central  Europe  be  prefaced  by  the 
statement  that  it  Is  in  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  Western  nations,  tbe  \JB.  Congress 
above  all.  and  In  such  international  parlia- 
mentary assemblies  as  the  Consultative  As- 
sembly of  tbe  Coiincll  of  Surope  *nd  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  that  the 
issue  of  the  freedom  of  the  captive  nations 
receives  nowadays  the  greatest  attention  and 
tbe  most  outspoken  export.  It  is  In  such 
bodies  that  the  purpose  of  an  East-Central 
Europe— flee  fnun  outside  domination  and 
living  under  institutions  amd  governments 
freely  cboeen  by  the  respective  people* — is 
most  consistently  upheld.  It  is  in  these  re- 
spected bodies  that  practical  policies  incom- 
patible with  the  proclaimed  ptirpose  find 
few  advocates  or  supporters. 

In  tlie  absence  of  a  conmion  policy  in  tbe 
framework  of  NATO,  there  is,  in  the  West, 
on  the  executive  governmental  level,  a  wide 
range  of  positions  In  regard  to  Bktst-Central 
Europe.  Three  major  trends  deserve  exam- 
ination. 

The  first,  as  set  forth  In  authoritative  VB. 
statements.^  correctiy  notes  that  daaplte 
changes  In  the  direction  of  more  Internal  au- 
tonomy. "Soviet  military  power  remains  tbe 
ultimate  force  that  sustains  th*  power  and 
authority  of  the  Communist  minorities, 
guarantees  the  continued  ezlstenoe  of  the 
regimes,  and  prevents  any  national  defection 
from  tbe  Soviet  bloc."  In  line  with  this 
basic  siwessinsnt  of  the  situation,  the  XJB. 
objective  is  defined  as  "to  see  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope fully  independent  nations  enjoying  In- 
ternal freedom  and  normal  relations  with  aU 
countries."  The  expectations  are,  however, 
very  sober.  Because  of  Soviet  dotnlnation 
"any  far-reaching  change,  involving  a  roll- 
back  ot  Soviet  control.  Is  unlikely  at  an  early 
date."  and.  except  In  tbe  event  ot  unforeseen 
developments,  "progress  toward  tbe  UJ8. 
long-term  objective"  In  Eastern  Europe  "ap- 
pears realizable  only  by  gradual  means." 
Extension  of  VB.  and  Western  Infiuenoes 
"by  maintaining  and  developing  more 
normal  and  active  relations  with  tbe  Atstem 
European  governments  of  tbe  Soviet  bloc" — 
Is  declared  to  be  the  practical  policy.  This 
Is  to  be  pursued  to  the  extent  possible  to  do 
so  without,  at  tbe  saoM  time,  sacrlflclng  basic 
American  principles,  "without  endorsing  tbe 
internal  and  foreign  policies  of  tbe  govern- 
ments, or  accepting  or  implying  that  we 
(I.e..  the  n.S.  Government)  accept  In  any  way 
tbe  status  quo  of  Soviet  domination  as  a 
satisfactory  or  permanent  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  that  area." 

This  neatiy  balanced  definition  of  goals 
and  means,  and  sober  assessment  of  future 
outiook  presents  one  basic  flaw.  Bxpcsience 
Indicates,  Indeed,  that  any  progress  on  tbe 
road  to  more  active  relations  with  tbe  Bast- 
em  European  governments  is  likely  to  be  paid 
by  silence  on  tbe  ultimate  goal  ("silence  Is 
consent"  Is  an  old  saying  the  Ruaelans  like 
to  quote  when  It  serves  tbelr  purpose):  by 
the    elimination    from    the    agenda    of    the 

'Particularly  in  tbe  most  comprehensive 
recent  statement  ot  XJB.  policy  on  the  captive 
nations,  tbe  statement  of  the  Hooorable  WU- 
llam  B.  Tyler.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs,  Department  of  State,  ttuton  tbe 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  tbe  XJB.  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  on  Sept.  18, 1992. 
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United  Nations  of  the  one  fragment  of  Mmm^ 
Buropsan  subjugation  with  wlUch  ths  w»ui 
Organlaatiost  is  oonoemMl.  the  ttama^^ 
Hxmgary  wbiob  might  be  an  "irritant  to  tiv. 
Soviet  rulers  but  Is  a  stimulant  to  the  caBU«! 
PM>plss;  by  subdued  information  pronanl! 
in  short,  by  actions  of  commlmlon  oromi^ 
slon  conveying  to  tbe  people  most  ooncsnjM 
the  depressing  message  of  the  acceDtancTTS 
the  status  quo.  "^        ^  '" 

There  seems  to  be  some  mlsconcepUon. 
at  tbe  root  of  this  attempt  to  rwsoncUe  end. 
and  means  which  in  |»aetloe.  If  not  In  theow 
are  mutually  exclusive.  One  Is  the  behMt 
that  direct  contacts — personal.  eiUtxiral  eco. 
nomlc.  through  governmental  channels  an 
the  sine  qua  non  of  Westsm  influence  y^ 
both  regimes  and  peoples.  The  fact  that 
contacts  are  but  minor  means  of  carrying  in. 
fiuence  to  overlooked.  In  a  sltuattoa  lUa  ttia 
one  prevailing  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  ehotoe 
of  tbe  carrier  Itself  would  prediade  any  poe. 
Itive  inlhience  upon  peoples  profoundly  tf 
mostiy  silently,  hostile  to  the  regimes,  is 
to  tbe  niling  groups,  it  would  be  setf-dMsea. 
tive  to  expect  that  regimes  perf eoUy  kwv* 
of  their  utter  dependence  on  Soviet  po«w 
could  be  tempted  to  help  engineer  their  ova 
doom.  The  main  point  is  that  insii^.^^  ^ 
not  a  function  of  contacts  but  rather  of 
the  message  the  West  can  give  to  the  capttvs 
peoples.  TO  the  extent  to  which  It  suoossdi 
in  projecting  itself  as  strong,  determined  and 
winning,  and  to  the  extent  it  also  cans  k> 
identify  Itself  with  tbe  goal  of  ths  capttvs 
peoples,  it  exercises  a  stimulating  ins^in^,^ 
on  tbe  people  and  a  restraining  iT««t%iTii?e  oa 
their  unchosen  rulers.  Oonverssly,  sstni  ni^ 
to  develop  oflldal  contacts  is  viewed  m  s 
sign  of  weakness.  It  breeds  eoatsi^ic 
the  ruling  groups  and  AtmanuM  «g«»»T>^imt  i 
the  broad  msssus  of  the  people. 

It  follows  that  tbe  pursuit  of  contact  sad 
grsdual  ameUoratlons  can  only  bs  reconciled 
with  tbe  proclaimed  goal  of  freedom  and  la- 
dependence.  If  thto  goal  to  never  drowned  la 
silence  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  frequently 
and  authonutively  volosd  and  pursosd  by 
meaningftil,  if  not  immediately  sffsctlvs,  po. 
litical  actions.  Past  sxperience  would  indi- 
cate, however,  that  such  efforts  at  reoonetU- 
ation  are  fraught  with  so  nuuGiy  p>»«ti««ti 
difficulties  that  the  prospects  of  aocompUsti. 
ing  them  successfully  for  any  length  of  time 
appear  very  dim. 

The  second  trend,  quite  widespread  la 
Europe,  to  to  regard  tbe  Issue  of  Sovtot 
Imperialism  at  tbe  expense  of  the  eapttvt 
nations  as  a  convenient  point  of  rebuttsl 
whenever  Soviet  "antlcolonlalism"  dlqtUyi 
an  excessively  cynical  form  In  International 
assemblies.  In  thto  view,  the  Issue  of  the 
freedom  of  tbe  eastern  half  of  Europe  la  a 
long-range  moral  problem;  It  has  ceased  to 
belong  to  practical  politics.  The  Commu- 
ntot  regimes  and  the  stat\is  quo  of  the  captive 
nations'  subordination  to  Moscow  are  ac- 
cepted as  realities  which  neither  the  peoples 
concerned  nor  the  West  to  prepared  or  able 
to  change  fundamentally.  Contacts  and 
trading  with  these  regimes  are  viewed  as 
matters  of  expediency  and  national  interest, 
and  are  all  the  more  welcomed  as  they  are 
deemed  to  contribute  to  tbe  evolution  of 
the  Conununtot  regimes  toward  more  hu- 
mane and  rational  ways. 

Lastiy,  a  third  trend  averts  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  problem  of  tbe  captive 
nations  by  holding  out  the  more  far-reech- 
Ing  prospect  of  a  continental  system  stretch- 
ing from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  TTrals.  It  rests 
on  a  rather  sangxilne  conception  of  tbe  power 
of  Oommunist  China  and  tlie  threat  It  would 
represent  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  spite  of  being  so  dUferent,  tbe  afore- 
mentioned trends  rest  on  a  number  of  dcsely 
related.  If  not  common,  prwiiilses,  sasump- 
tions,  and  judgments,  ntey  bsar  a  olossr 
review. 

1.  "Tbe  situation  in  Europe  to  sUbUlasd 
and  can  only  be  changed  at  the  prohlMtive 
price  of  war" — is  more  often  than  not  tbe 
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fundamental  premise  of  ttM  opponents  of 
tn  active  east-central  European  policy. 

Tbto  proposition  faito  to  pass  any  closer 
(cnitlny.  The  Soviet  Union  to  as  Intent  ae 
ever  to  gain  further  ground  in  Europe  and  Its 
rtilers  believe  that  tbey  could  succeed  in 
thto  without  war,  by  intimidation  and  a 
crlsto  strategy. 

^r  more  than  9  years  they  have  been 
pursuing  thto  strategy  by  stirring  up  the 
Berlin  crtoto  on  the  calculation  that  sooner 
or  later,  when  faced  with  a  clear-cut  choice 
between  risking  all  or  accepting  Soviet 
terms,  the  West  will  yield.  Thto.  Moscow 
expects,  would  undermine  the  credibility  of 
American  guarantee  and  Induce  a  gradual 
breakdown  of  the  Western  alliances.  The 
fact  that  a  halt  was  called  to  this  offensive, 
following  tbe  Cuban  miscalculation,  might 
only  indicate  that,  before  probing  again  or 
pushing  to  a  showdown.  Moscow  wants  to 
complete  the  buildup  of  its  military  poten- 
tial and  certain  specific  armament  programs, 
bring  some  order  in  the  Communtot  house, 
and  In  the  process,  confusion  and  com- 
placency among  its  opponents. 

A  Western  policy  which  would  not  aim 
beyond  stabilization  would  prompt  a  bolder 
Soviet  bid  for  the  mastery  of  Euroi>e,  for 
the  simple  reason  tluit  it  would  suppress 
one  of  the  deterrents  to  a  reckless  policy 
of  intimidation:  The  spirit  of  resistance  In 
Bast-Central  Europe.  Paradoxically  enough 
then,  to  achieve  stability,  the  West  must  aim 
beyond  stability  to  a  Europe  united  In  Its 
natural  confines. 

3.  By  denouncing  the  coextotence  policy  of 
Khrushchev — one  often  hears — Communtot 
China  has  certified  the  genuineness  of  thto 
policy. 

In  fact.  Khrushchev  himself  has  called 
coexistence  a  form  of  struggle  for  tbe 
achievement  of  the  ultimate  Communist 
goal.  The  program  adopted  at  the  XXU 
Party  Congress  leaves  no  doubt  that  for 
Moscow  peaceful  coextotence  is — In  the  words 
of  an  American  authority  on  Sovtot  affairs — 
"a  prolonged  contest  in  which  it  must  exert 
its  full  strength  and  will  in  order  to  make 
dectolve  gains  by  all  means  short  of  nuclear 
war." 

3.  Since  liberation  of  East-Central  Europe 
Is  only  possible  by  some  kind  of  military 
action.  It  to  said,  and  since  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  do  not  contemplate  any  Euch 
action — it  would  be  Irresponsible  to  represent 
freedom  and  Independence  for  the  captive 
nations  as  an  objective  of  American  or 
Western  policy. 

Oonunltment  to  a  purpose  to  In  Itself  a 
political  action  productive  of  far-reaching 
effects.  The  Communtots  have  always  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon  thto  truth.  Tbelr 
strength  lies  precisely  In  their  ability  to  bring 
about  change  in  their  favor  by  means  short 
of  all-out  war.  To  accept  the  theory  that 
an  area  or  a  people  once  taken  over  by  com- 
munism are  beyond  recovery  by  similar 
means  to  to  admit  defeat  in  advance. 

4.  It  to  claimed  that  Eastern  Europe  to  in 
the  midst  of  a  process  of  relaxation  of  terror 
and  gradual  liberalization.  The  process 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  Western  insistence 
of  maximal  goals.  It  could  be,  on  the  con- 
trary, furthered  by  Western  aid  and  an  ex- 
panded Western  program  of  contacts,  trade, 
and  cultural  exchanges. 

To  begin  with.  It  would  be  much  more 
correct  to  speak  In  terms  of  relaxation  of 
repression  than  In  terms  of  liberalization. 
The  changes  which  luve  occurred  In  East- 
Central  Europe  since  the  death  of  Stalin 
represent  essentially  a  lessening  of  Irrational 
and  unnecessary  terror.  They  are  not 
changes  In  ths  nattire  of  tbe  totalitarian 
dictatorships,  cr  In  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  relaxations  of  repression,  varying  In 
degree  frooi  country  to  country,  occurred  in 
tile  past  and  are  likely  to  appear  again  in 
three  clrciimstances: 


(a)  Uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  real 
source  of  ultimate  authority  In  Ifosoow,  with 
tbe  ensuing  caution  and  vacUlation  on  aU 
echelons  of  power.  Thto  was  the  ease  during 
the  struggle  for  power  in  the  Ejemlin.  fol- 
lowing Stalin's  death. 

(b)  Communtot  fear  of  a  general  uprtolng 
at  a  particularly  Inauspicious  time.  Thto  was 
the  case  of  Poland,  in  October  1956,  and  it 
caused  a  substantial  tactical  retreat  on  the 
part  of  the  Communist  regime. 

(c)  Confidence  among  the  ruling  groups 
deriving  from  International  developments 
favorable  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  from 
a  mood  of  dejection  among  their  subjects. 

The  first  two  of  these  circumstances  were 
certainly  not  products  of  Western  aid, 
credits,  contacts  or  good  will.  They  were  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal preesxires.  As  for  the  third  circum- 
stance In  which  some  relaxation  occurred  in 
the  past,  discouragement  among  the  ruled 
and  confidence  among  the  rulers,  thto  cer- 
tainly Involved  Western  responsibilities. 
But  these  were  not  of  a  sort  that  warrant 
any  satisfaction.  For  discouragement  means 
more  security  for  Soviet  Russia  and,  hence, 
a  bolder  Soviet  policy  toward  its  main  target: 
Western  Europe. 

Economic  aid,  it  must  be  conceded,  could 
at  best  help  In  preserving  some  of  the  gains 
secured  by  popular  pressvu-e  in  a  country  like 
Poland,  providing,  however,  that  the  respec- 
tive regime  to  kept  aware  that  any  further 
encroachment  on  the  very  limited  rights  and 
liberties  the  Poltoh  people  recovered  in  1956 
would  bring  about  the  termination  of  aid. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Special  Study  Mto- 
alon  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
n.S.  House  of  Representatives,  rightly  re- 
marks that  "the  Western  European  coun- 
tries tend  to  look  at  the  Soviet  bloc  mainly 
as  a  market  for  their  exports — while  the 
Communtots  regard  the  West  primarily  as  a 
sovu-ce  of  essential  goods."  "Western  exp>orts 
of  capital  goods  enable  the  bloc" — continues 
the  report — "to  telescope  technological  prog- 
ress In  various  fields."  "The  Soviet  bloc 
derives  greater  benefit  from  thto  trade  than 
do  the  countries  of  free  Europe  "^-concluded 
the  report.  The  Western  Powers  seem  to  be 
set  to  pursue  such  trade.  If  so,  in  the  light 
Of  these  findings,  they  should  at  least  avail 
themselves  of  their  powerful  bargaining  po- 
sition. They  do  not  have  to  help  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Communtot  warmaklng  machine 
by  credits.  And  they  could  use  their  position 
to  Induce  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
consumer  goods.  They  could  even  avail 
themselves  of  their  Important  economic 
bargaining  power  to  wrest  political  conces- 
sions that  would  directly  benefit  the  people 
in  Uie  captive  lands.  Then,  indeed,  they 
could  lay  claim  to  a  real  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  these  people. 

n 

The  Western  stake  In  East-Central  Europe 
derives  from  the  strategic  location  of  the 
area,  from  the  Increment  Soviet  power  to 
now  drawing  from  the  manpower  and  re- 
sources of  the  region,  as  well  as  from  the 
btotorlc  incompatibility  between  Soviet  alms 
and  the  interests  and  aspirations  of  Its 
ancient  nations. 

East-CentrsJ  Europe — ^half  a  million  square 
miles  and  100  million  people  strong — lies  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  proper  and  free 
Western  Evu-ope.  It  to  the  place  where  the 
very  centers  of  power  of  the  two  contending 
camfw  stand  In  close,  direct  and  dectolve  con- 
frontation. Just  beyond  It  He  prime  stra- 
tegic goato:  westward — free  Europe,  the  great 
concentration  of  skllto  and  resources,  which 
to.  In  the  Communist  strategy  plan,  a  decisive 
way  station  In  their  drive  for  world  con- 
quest: eastward — the  very  heart  of  tbe  So- 
viet Union.  Within  thto  area  live  btotorlc 
nations— hostile  to  the  foreign  rule  and 
alien  pattern  of  life  fototed  upon  them,  na- 
tions which  yearn  to  live  in  freedom  and 


have,  therefore,  strong  reasons  to  obstruct 
the  Soviets  and  help  the  West.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  manpower  and  production, 
East-Central  Europe  represents  a  40  percent 
Increment  to  the  economic  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

From  the  short-range  point  of  view,  East- 
Central  Europe  may  play  a  dectolve  role  In 
thwarting  the  present  Soviet  strategy  of 
gradual  expansion  by  political  means,  into 
the  Western  half  of  the  old  continent.  Once 
thto  objective  to  achieved,  East-Central 
Europe  would  become  the  area  In  which  the 
West  can  accomplish  the  most  significant 
strategic  gains.  It  to  the  place  where  a 
United  States-backed  Western  Europe  can 
gradually  expand  eastward,  by  political 
means,  the  border  of  freedom.  An  East- 
Central  Europe  from  which  Soviet  political 
control  has  been  eliminated,  would  change 
the  whole  strategic  picture.  The  Soviet 
Union  would  become  a  danger  of  manageable 
dimension,  a  danger  which  could  largely  be 
checked  by  local  means  alone,  leaving  Ameri- 
can power  free  to  look  after  Its  numerous 
global  commitments.  It  would  become  Itself 
a  vulnerable  target  of  Western  political  war- 
fare aimed  at  transforming  Soviet  Russia 
into  an  open  society  by  the  Western-sup- 
ported exertions  of  the  peoples  directly 
concerned. 

The  short-range  stake  of  tbe  West  in  East- 
Central  Europe  has  Increased  and  not  dimin- 
ished as  a  result  of  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  to  described  as  nuclear  stale- 
mate. As  long,  Indeed,  as  the  United  States 
possessed  overwhelming  nuclear  supremacy, 
the  security  of  Western  Europe  was  absolute. 
Strategically  It  mattered  little  whether  the 
peoples  of  East-Central  E^tirope  were  friendly 
or  hostile  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Once,  how- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  has  acquired  a  sig- 
nificant strategic  nuclear  striking  power, 
both  nuclear  powers  are  reluctant  to  resort  to 
these  frightening  weapon  systems.  Unlike 
the  West,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  to  syste- 
matically engaged  in  gaining  ground  by 
exploiting,  on  the  one  hand,  its  superior 
ground  forces  and,  on  the  other,  the  fear  and 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  West. 

Thto  analysis  of  the  dangers  the  West  to 
still  faced  with  In  Western  Europe  seems  to 
be  largely  confirmed  by  certain  conclusions 
drawn  by  responsible  quarters  of  tbe  United 
States  from  the  Cul>an  confrontation.  It 
was  stressed  that  the  success  of  the  confron- 
tation on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles 
was  primarily  due  to  tbe  strategic  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Carib- 
bean area.  It  was  furthermore  underscored 
that  because  of  the  specific  strategic  condi- 
tions Involved,  the  Cuban  confrontation 
does  not  provide  a  valid  indication  of  Soviet 
behavior  in  different  circumstances.  Thto 
could  only  mean  that  In  CulMt  the  United 
States  could  Impose  Its  will  without  having 
to  resort  to  a  nuclear  war,  while  tbe  Soviets 
could  only  counter  U.S.  action  by  tiavlng 
recourse  to  Its  strategic  nuclear  arms.  In 
Europe,  the  situation  to  exactiy  the  opp>oslte. 
Hence  the  crtoto  of  confidence  marked  by 
attempts  to  build  up  Independent  nuclear 
striking  forces  In  Europe.  Hence  also  the 
American  Instotence  to  build  up  the  con- 
ventional forces  of  NATO  and  thereby  reduce 
the  capability  of  Moscow  to  score  gains  by 
Intimidation  and  blacknudl. 

In  these  conditions,  every  factor  which 
weighs  negatively  In  the  calculus  of  risk  of 
the  Soviet  Union  acquires  strategic  signifi- 
cance. One  of  such  factors  to  certainly  the 
trouble-making  capacity  of  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Whether  or  not  the  Soviet 
rulers  must  reckon  in  their  calculations  with 
a  significant  rtok  factor  in  the  area  lying 
between  their  borders  and  their  Western 
targets  may  influence  the  degree  of  tbelr 
recklessness.  Thto  wotUd  l>e  particularly 
relevant  In  a  situation  like  that  In  Berlin,  in 
which  tbe  objective  to  precisely  to  make  tbe 
West  l>elleve  that  tbe  choice  to  confined  to 
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lisklnc  all-out  nuelMkr  war  or  »"»^*"g  oon- 
cewlona  that  would  dtoerKUt  Amarlon  r«U- 
ability  and  Indue*  In  WMtem  Kurop*  "raal- 
Istlc"  trends  toward  rtl—ngageinant  and 
neutrality. 

It  Is  within  the  power  of  the  West  to  eom- 
pcl  tb«  Soviet  rulan  to  reckon  with  an  Im- 
portant risk  factor  In  Xastem  Surope.  The 
risk  factor  la  lnde«d  In  direct  ratio  with 
the  Intensity  ot  the  q>lrlt  of  reatatanca  of 
the  people  of  Kast-Central  Europe.  And  tbe 
latter  Mncea  on  the  prevailing  Impreadon 
with  regard  to  the  will  to  win  at  the  West  and 
with  regard  to  the  Western  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  their  freedom  and  Independence. 
These  are  the  aoiirces  of  hope  on  which  the 
spirit  of  resistance  feeds. 

Until  the  Cuban  events,  the  prevailing 
Impression  on  both  counts  was  negative . 
Hope  in  a  better  future  and  faith  In  the 
Weet,  and  with  them  the  q>lrlt  of  reatotance. 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  Cuban  con- 
frontation has  somewhat  Improved  the  as- 
sessment oX  Western  will  and  power.  Should 
the  West,  as  it  is  hoped,  appear  henceforth 
consistently  In  the  posture  of  the  firm  and 
winning  side,  the  problem  of  keeping  hope 
alive  and  thereby  strengthening  the  Kast- 
Central  Euro{>ean  deterrent  wlU  have  been 
largely  solved.  It  remains  however  for  tbe 
Weet  to  prove  its  concern  for  the  people  of 
Zast-Central  Xorope.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  an  early  and  clear  Identlflcs- 
tlon  of  the  West  with  the  peoplea  of  the 
captive  countries  and  their  goal  to  recover 
free  choice  in  regard  to  their  Internal  and 
international    allalra. 

Such   a   long-range   objective   is   not   un- 
realistic.    Liberation    without   war,   though 
not  without  protracted  political  struggle.  Is 
possible.    The  Soviet  empire  is  obviously  rent 
by  serious  Internal  contradictions.    The  dlffl- 
culty  of  maintaining  ideological   unity  and 
central  direction,  as  lUiistrated  by  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  discord:    the   Inability  of   the  Soviet 
Union  to  keep  up  the  armament  race  with- 
out withdrawing  some  of  the  material  im- 
provements  its   people   have   gained   In   the 
last  few  years,  and/or  without  fHmint«hing 
their  abnormally   high    Investments   in   the 
heavy  Industry:   the  Imbalaneed  nature  of 
the    ConununlBt    economy    and    the    utter 
failure  of  ooUectlvlxad  agriculture:   the  In- 
creasing  nonconformity   of    youth    and   the 
ferment  among  Intellectuals;  the  unbridge- 
able gulf  between  the  reqiilrements  of  sub- 
ordination  and   exploitation   In   the  Soviet 
nnpire.  and  the  national  pride  of  the  historic 
nations  of  Bast-Central   Burope — these  are 
but   a  few  of   the   eootradlctlona.     If   they 
have,  ae  yet.  not  generated  dramatic  eon- 
sequences,   this  is   largely   due    to   the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  the  easy  and  unnecessary 
successes  Western  mlsjudgment.  Irresolutlan 
and  weakneas  have  afforded  to  the  nj8.S.B. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
the  Soviets  have  been  permitted  to  show, 
by  their  actions,  that  history  was  on  their 
side;  that  changes  mvarlably  occur  in  their 
favor  and  that,  accordingly,  the  victory  of 
ccMnmimlsm  on  a  worldwide  scale  is  only 
a  matter  of  time.     If  the  West  were  to  act 
on  the  perfectly  justified  assumption   that 
the  Soviet  empire  has  more  reasons  to  fear 
any  major  war  than  the  West,  it  could  at 
least  deny   its  adveratfy  any  further  stic- 
cessss.    The  effect  would  be  most  far  reach- 
ing.     The    latent   forces   of   disruption    and 
opposition,  no  longer  inhibited  by  a  senti- 
ment of  futility,  would  be  unleashed  in  East- 
em    £tirt^;>e.      In   favorable    circumstances, 
which  can  be  fostered  by  a  purposeful  West- 
em  policy,  such  as  a  struggle  for  supreme 
power  or  Internal  disturbances  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  would  tie  down  the  Soviet  armed 
forces,  the  captive  nations  could  begin  mak- 
ing good  their  escape. 

m 
In  the  view  of  tbe  Aasembly  ot  Oa|>tiv«  Eu- 
ropean Natkme,  tbe  aonile  o<  ib*  ea^ve 


European  peoples  and  tbelr  taltb  la  the 
West  would  be  bolstered,  and  tbe  Interact- 
short  and  kmg  term — of  both  free  and  cap- 
tive nations  would  be  advanced  t**^^iM  the 
Unitad  States  and  her  principal  aiUas  adc^t 
the  specific  measures  listed  under  "What  to 
do."  while  refraining  from  the  action  listed 
under  "What  not  to  do." 

WHat  to  do 

(1)  To  raise  in  all  high-level  conferences 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  issue 
of  the  restoration  of  the  rl^t  of  self-deter- 
mination to  the  peoples  of  Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Caechoelovakla,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  Poland,  and  Rumania. 

(2)  Tb  coimter  Soviet  demands  on  Berlin 
with  the  plan  for  an  overall  peace  settlement 
based  on  the  right  of  eeU -determination  and 
designed  to  solve  all  the  unresolved  conse- 
quences of  the  Second  War  in  Europe. 

(3)  To  inscribe  the  question  of  the  denial 
of  self-determination  to  the  nations  of  EUist- 
Central  Europe  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations  regardless  of  the  prospect  to  secure 
the  required  majorities.  To  raise,  In  other 
words,  the  issue  In  the  UJ7.  on  Its  merits  and 
not  as  a  mere  point  of  rebuttal. 

The  initial  purpose  of  such  action  would 
be  to  assure  the  peoplea  concerned  that  their 
issue  Is  an  objective  of  Western  policy,  an 
open  and  not  a  closed  issue  as  claim  the 
Soviet  rulers.  This  would  be  accomplished  If 
a  group  of  Western  Powers,  backed  by  the 
United  States,  would  take  the  initiative.  Tor 
durable  Impact,  such  action  would  have  to 
be  renewed  at  every  session  on  the  pattern 
of  the  wearing-down  tactics  followed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of  the  Chinese 
representations  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
Western  Powers  could  easily  pattern  their 
draft  resolution  on  one  of  the  propoeals  in- 
troduced In  the  United  Nations  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  draft  resolution  introduced  by 
the  Soviet  delegation  on  April  34.  I9ta,  in 
the  Special  Committee  on  Decolonization,  la 
almost  ideally  suited  for  this  ptnpose. 

(4)  To  keep  the  question  of  Hungary  on 
the  agenda  of  each  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  session  and  renew  steadfastly  the 
demand  for  compliance  with  past  resolu- 
tions. 

(6)  To  give  assmrance  to  the  people  of 
Albania  that  the  territorial  integrity  of  their 
country  and  their  right  of  self-determination 
will  be  safeguarded  against  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  their  neighbors. 

(«)  To  maintain  carefully  the  policy  of 
nonrecognltlon  of  the  forcible  Incorporation 
of  the  Battle  States  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

(7)  To  insist  that  the  United  Nations  Dec- 
laration on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  Is  of  univer- 
sal scope  and  validity  and.  accordingly,  op- 
pose the  double-standard  gaining  ground  in 
the  UN.  on  self-determination,  and  to  urge 
the  Special  Committee  of  24  Nations,  charged 
with  the  implementation  of  the  above 
declaration,  to  extend  its  concern  and  inves- 
tigation to  the  peoples  and  countries  sub- 
jected to  Soviet  colonial  rule, 

(8)  To  carry  out  in  the  United  Nations  and 
at  all  appropriate  international  gatherings  a 
campaign  of  truth  with  respect  to  the  denial 
of  himian  rights  and  freedom  in  the  captive 
countries. 

(9)  To  give  support  in  the  United  NaUons 
to  the  proposal  of  the  International  Confed- 
eration of  Free  Trade  Unions  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  and  status  of  political 
prisoners  and  for  the  elaboration  and  enact- 
ment of  an  international  convention  on  the 
regime  of  the  political  prisoners. 

(10)  To  be  always  mindful,  in  their  trad- 
ing policies,  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
the  welfare  of  the  captive  peoples  and  of 
ttis  security  of  the  West  are  both  adversely 
affected  by  the  preferential  treatment  given 
by  the  Communist  regimes  In  East-Central 
Burope  to  tbe  development  of  heavy  and 

it  Industrlee.  at  tb*  expenee  ot  tbe 
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needs  of  tbe  people  conoemed.     Similart, 
to  take  adTanta«s  of  trade  negoUaJuLanT  u! 


order  to  praaa  for  the  sui^vsaatoa  of  an^tJ!^ 
prohlbttlv*  duties  on  Individual  tootxT^a^ 
ing,  and  medicine  gift  packages  from  theftil 
world  to  individualB  in  tbe  eapUve  oountrST 

(11)  To  develop,  extend  and   InvigcJIu 
broadcasts  to  the  captive  countries    utd  to 
consider  the  estabUslunent.  In  the  framework 
o*  NATO,  of  a  general  staff  for  political  wa» 
fare.  ^* 

(12)  To  warn  aU  Western  visitors  to  th« 
capUve  countries  against  permitting  tC^ 
hosu  to  use  them  as  tools  of  their  poUttoiJ 
propaganda,  as  weU  as  against  fratenui^ 
tlon  with  local  Communiat  leaders. 

What  not  to  do 

( 1 )  Not  to  engage  In  actions  or  enter  Into 
agreements  implying  or  suggesting  that  the 
Western  Powers  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  status  quo  and  regard  it  as  final.  The 
oft-mentioned  Idea  of  a  nonaggresslon  pledce 
or  pact  between  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  would  certainly  be  construed  by 
the  people  of  East-Central  Europe  as  a  West- 
ern sellout.  Such  pledges  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  or  their  puppeta  no  guarantess 
of  secTirlty  that  are  not  already  embodied 
in  the  umted  NaUons  Charter.  The  only 
reason  the  Soviet  rulers  have  consistently 
sought  them  was  their  awareness  that  they 
would  create  legal  obstacles  to  any  further 
Western  concern  with  the  fate  of  the  capUys 
peoples,  and  that,  by  generating  dlscoursft- 
ment  and  resignation,  they  will  have  ooose- 
quences  highly  detrimental  to  Western 
security.  Past  commitments,  declared  prin- 
ciples and  self-interest,  therefore  equaUy 
command  to  the  Western  Powers  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  position  that  any  and  all 
security  arrangements  should  follow,  and 
not  precede,  an  overall  European  settlement 
tiased  on  the  right  of  self-determination. 

(2)  Not  to  undertake  actions  and  moves 
which  give  reapectabiUty  to  the  satellite  ra- 
gimes  and  compound  the  damaging  effects  of 
past  acts  of  recognition. 

(S)  Not  to  grant  aid,  long  or  short  term 
credits  to  the  satellite  regimes.  Assistance 
in  the  special  case  of  Poland  can  only  be 
justified  to  the  extent  it  helps  preserve  tbe 
gains  the  Polish  people  wrested  In  19M.  The 
helping  countries  shoxUd,  therefore,  make  it 
clear  that  any  aid  would  terminate  if  there 
is  a  return  to  forced  collectlvi«atlon.  and/or 
if  the  rights  of  the  church,  the  freedom  of 
worship  or  any  other  rights  or  freedoms  wei* 
further  curtailed. 

(4)  Not  to  place  undue  reliance  on  tbe 
pollUcal  benefits  to  be  drawn  from  exchange 
programs,  and  to  insist  on  full  reciprocity  la 
such  exchanges. 

New  Yosk,  March  1943. 


FORMATION  OP  CITIZENS  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  A  FREE  CUBA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
most  encouraging  development  relating 
to  the  question  of  Cuba. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  Cuba,  that  the 
continued  existence  of  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship 90  miles  from  our  shores  Is 
intolerable.  We  are  all  agreed  that  tbe 
means  must  be  found,  short  of  war.  to 
liberate  the  Cuban  people  from  Castro- 
ism and  to  pat  an  end  to  tbe  threat  of 
Communist  subversion  and  infiltration 
Of  the  American  States  by  the  Kremlin's 
beachhead  forces  in  Cuba. 

It  is  understandable  and  proper  that 
there  sliould  be  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  means  to  be  employed  and  on  tbe 
timetable  which  must  govern  the  ap- 
plication of  these  means. 


It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  there 
should  be  a  polarization  of  opinion  on 
the  question  of  Cuba,  because  the  aolu- 
tion  of  this  question  imperatively  de- 
niAnds  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
national  unity. 

It  is  also  unfortunate  that  some  of  the 
criticism  of  our  present  Cuban  policy  has 
|)een  characterized  by  partisan  overtones. 
It  is  unfair,  as  well  as  unfortunate,  be- 
cause some  of  these  partisan  critics  con- 
veniently forget  that  Castro  came  to 
power  under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion, which  for  some  strange  reason  ig- 
nored warnings  from  many  sources  that 
Castro  was  a  Communist  and  his  move- 
ment was  Communist  dominated. 

Last  week  the  press  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  a  Free  Cuba,  as  a  broad  nonpartisan 
organization  dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
Cuban  liberation.  I  consider  this  a  most 
welcome  development. 

In  its  declaration  of  purpose,  the  com- 
mittee ptu-ticularly  emphasizes  its  non- 
partisan nature.  It  says  that  it  believes 
that  Cuba  is  an  issue  that  transcends 
party  differences,  and  that  its  solution 
demands  the  kind  of  national  unity  the 
American  people  have  manifested  at 
moments  of  crisis. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free 
Cuba  plans  to  initiate  a  nationwide  dis- 
cussion on  the  problem  of  Cuba,  and  to 
establish  an  information  service  on  Cuba 
and  the  Castro-Communist  subversion  of 
Latin  America.  In  collaboration  with 
Freedom  House  of  New  York,  it  convened 
a  Free  Cuba  Assembly,  at  Ardslelgh.  N.Y., 
last  week,  at  which  top  authorities  on 
Latin  America  examined  the  problem  of 
Cuba  in  all  its  aspects.  The  findings  of 
this  assembly  will  soon  be  published. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  of  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  a  Free  Cuba,  as  well  as  a  list  of 
the  distinguished  citizens  who  have  thus 
far  Joined  the  committee.  I  also  ask 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial on  Cuba  which  appeared  in  last 
Tuesday's  Wsishington  Post,  and  which, 
I  believe,  spoke  for  the  American  people 
when  it  declared  that  something  must  be 
done  about  communism  in  Cuba. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  purpose,  list  of  citizens,  and 
editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

DccLAaxTioN  or  Pttrpose  or  Citizkns  Com- 
icrrncx  ros  a  Pske  Citba 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 
is  being  formed  in  response  to  a  statement 
issued  by  FYeedom  House,  on  March  36,  1963, 
calling  upon  Americans  to  unite  in  a  move- 
ment for  a  free  Cuba. 

The  committee  Is  nonpartisan.  It  believes 
that  Cuba  is  an  issue  that  transcends  party 
differences,  and  that  its  solution  requires 
the  kind  of  national  unity  we  have  always 
manifested  at  moments  of  great  crisis.  This 
belief  is  reflected  in  the  broad  and  repre- 
sentative  membership   of   the  committee. 

The  eonunlttee  holds,  with  Freedom  House, 
that  a  Communist  Cuba  is  Intolerable,  not 
only  for  reasons  which  bear  upon  our  secu- 
rity but  also  because  it  has  betrayed  6  million 
people  who  won  their  freedom  from  the 
Batista  dictatorship. 

But  the  enslavement  of  those  6  mUllon 
may  now  lead  to  the  enslavement  of  the 
more  than  200  million  people  in  the  10  re- 
maining Latin  American  Republics,  for  the 
Communists,  from  their  base  in  Cuba,  have 


launched  a  grand  offensive  aimed  at  con- 
quering, initially,  the  entire  continent  south 
ot  the  Rio  Grande.  Ultimately,  that  of- 
fensive Is  directed  at  the  chief  bastion  <^ 
world  democracy,  the  United  States. 

The  situation  of  Latin  America,  thanks 
prlmarUy  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
Soviet  base  in  Cuba,  Is  far  worse  than  the 
American  people  realise.  The  Communist 
drive  there  Is  already  on  the  way  toward 
producing  these  serious  consequences: 

1.  The  demoralization  of  Latin  America's 
democratic  forces,  who  are  beginning  to  feel 
overwhelmed  before  the  combined  power  of 
the  Cuban  military -police  state,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Red  China. 

2.  The  resurgence  of  dictatorial  military 
elements  Intent  on  taking  power  In  reac- 
tion  to   the   Conununlst  threat. 

3.  The  Infiltration  and  subversion  of  other 
Latin  American  governments  at  a  tempo 
which  may  produce  additional  Cubas  twfore 
long. 

4.  The  frustration  of  Inter-Amerlcan  efforts 
to  achieve  social  and  economic  progress. 

If  not  halted  before  much  more  time  has 
passed,  the  Communist  drive  south  of  the 
Rio  Orande  could  result  In  the  gradual  Iso- 
lation of  the  United  States  from  Its  friends 
and  allies  in  Latin  America — the  reverse  of 
the  effort  to  isolate  Communist  Cuba. 

The  American  people  are  united  on  the  ob- 
jective of  a  liberated  Cuba.  The  President 
and  the  leaders  of  both  major  political 
parties  have  publicly  committed  themselves 
to  that  objective.  Differences  exist,  however, 
on  how  and  when  to  attain  a  free  Cuba,  and 
the  problem  Is  to  devise  a  means  of  liberat- 
ing Cuba  from  communism  liefore  commu- 
nism succeeds  In  creating  other  Cubas,  yet 
at  the  same  time  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
Americas. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  a  Free  Cuba 
believes  that  solutions  to  the  problem  can 
be  found,  and  that,  properly  presented  to 
the  American  people,  they  will  command 
overwhelming  support.  To  that  end,  the 
committee  proposes: 

1.  To  initiate,  free  of  partisan  bias,  a  na- 
tionwide discussion  on  the  problem  of  Cuba, 
the  threat  its  Communist  regime  poses  to 
the  Americas,  and  the  measures  that  must  be 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

a.  To  establish,  as  an  aid  to  InteUigent 
and  informed  discussion,  a  national  informa- 
tion service  to  disseminate  regularly  facts 
on  Cuba  and  the  Castro-Communist  sub- 
version of  Latin  America  that  are  generally 
not  circulated. 

3.  To  join  In  the  convening  of  a  Free  Cuba 
Assembly,  at  which  all  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem wlU  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  top  authorities  in  Latin  American  and 
global  affairs. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Free  Cuba  Committee 
that  such  a  program  wUl  help  point  the  way 
to  an  effective  Cuban  policy,  and  that  it  wUl 
help  create  a  climate  of  public  opinion  that 
will  facUltate  positive  action. 

An  Alliance  for  Freedom  must  now  be 
forged  in  the  Americas  if  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  to  succeed,  and  if  the  peoples 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  to  live  and 
work  as  free  human  beings  for  the  society 
of  peace  and  plenty  they  all  seek.  It  is  also 
an  urgent  requirement  of  American  national 
interests.  The  indispensable  first  step  to- 
ward the  forging  of  such  an  AUlance  is  the 
liberation  of  the  Cuban  people  from  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The  cause  of  a  free  Cuba  is  the  cause  of 
the  free  Americas. 

MxMBxasHip  LasT  or  CmzxNs  Comarm  fos 
A  Pan  Cttba 

Daniel  James,  executive  secretary,  author 
("Cuba:  The  First  Soviet  SatelUte  in  the 
Americas") ,  and  foreign  correspondent. 


BCurray  Baron,  labor-management  con- 
sultant. 

Joseph  Belme,  president.  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 

Nicholas  Duke  Blddle,  chairman,  Caribbean 
committee,  International  Reecue  Service. 

Irving  Brown,  UJJ.  Repreeentative,  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

Adm.  Arlelgh  A.  Burke  (ret.) ,  former  Chief. 
U.S.  Naval  Operations. 

Dickey  Chapelle,  auth(»-  and  foreign  cor- 
respondent. 

Leo  Cherne,  president.  Research  Institute 
of  America. 

Ernest  Cuneo,  chairman  of  the  board. 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance;  attor- 
ney. 

Christopher  Enunet,  chairman,  American 
Friends  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

John  Fisher,  president.  American  Security 
Council.  Chicago. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  FltEglbbon,  professor  of 
Latin  American  history.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  BueU  Gallagher,  president.  City  CoUege 
of  New  Tork. 

Dr.  Harry  Gideonse,  president,  Brooklyn 
College. 

Francee  R.  Grant,  executive  secretary, 
Inter-Amerlcan  Committee  for  Democracy 
and  Freedom. 

Paul  Hall,  president.  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

Hal  Hendrlx,  Latin  American  editor,  Miami 
News. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  L.  Howley  (retired).  New 
York  University. 

Dr.  Sidney  Hook,  professor  of  phUosophy. 
New  York  University. 

Dr.  Harry  Kantor,  profeesor  of  Latin 
American  history,  University  of  Florida. 

Rev.  John  Lafarge,  SJ..  associate  editor. 
America. 

Jay  Lovestone,  director  of  International. 
pubUcatlons,  AFL-CIO. 

Clare  Boothe  Luce,  former  UJ3.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Italy. 

Eugene  Lyons,  senior  editor.  Readers' 
Digest. 

Brig.  Gen.  S.  L.  A.  Marshal,  military 
commentator. 

Henry  Mayers,  president.  Cold  War  Coun- 
cil, Los  Angeles. 

Benjeunln  McLaxuin,  vice  president.  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Sleepmg  Car 
Porters. 

Dr.  Hans  J.  Morgenthau,  director.  Center 
for  Study  of  American  Foreign  Policy, 
Chicago. 

Edgar  Ansel  Mower,  author  and  foreign 
correspondent. 

John  CRourke,  editor,  Washington  News. 

Bonaro    Overstreet,    author,    psychologist. 

Bishop  James  A.  Pike.  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Bishop  of  California. 

Virginia  Prewett,  Latin  American  colum- 
nist. North  American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

Victor  Riesel,  Labor  coltunnlst.  Hall 
Syndicate. 

Dr.  John  P.  Roche,  professor  of  labor  and 
social  thought,  Brandeis  University. 

Seraflno  Romualdi,  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Develc^ment. 

Sal  B.  Hoffmann,  president,  Upholsterers' 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Dr.  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  director.  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute,  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  O.  McDowell,  secretary,  CouncU 
Against  CkMnmunist  Aggression. 

Dr.  Prank  Tannenbaum,  professor  of  Latin 
American  history,  Coltimbia  University. 

William  vanden  Heuvel.  president.  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee. 

Dr.  Arthur  P.  Whltaker,  profeesor  of  Latin 
American  history,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Mariada  Arensberg,  executive  secretary,  Cu- 
ban Freedom  Committee. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28,  1963] 

RxMXicBxa  THx  Mains 

Something  like  a  coneensus  on  Cuban  pol- 
icy la  beginning  to  emerge  in  this  country. 
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Tha  debato  orar  wh«i  and  bow  thai  policy 
U  to  be  executed  should  not  rnnnel  the 
growing  aeeord  on  the  policy  Iteett .    Leet 

week,  tbe  Preetdetti.  the  fonnar  Vloe  Preat- 
dent.  tbe  State  Z^Bpartment,  aad  RepabUcan 
critics  of  tlie  State  Department  bad  dUTerent 
things  to  say  about  Cubs,  bat  on  two  points 
there  was  general  agreement.  And  on  tbeae 
two  points  there  Is  a  gathering  agreement  In 
the  country. 

The  broad  proposition  on  which  there  Is 
accumulating  accord  la  simply  this:  that 
the  existence  of  a  Commnnlst  regime,  linked 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  In  thla  hemisphere.  Is  a 
threat  to  the  safety  and  surrlval  of  the 
United  States  and  of  an  other  free  countries 
In  thla  part  of  the  globe.  No  administration 
that  openly  opposes  this  belief  can  long  sur- 
vive. Sooner  or  later  an  administration 
that  denounced  this  maturing  eoavlctlon 
would  be  followed  by  an  altsmatlTe  gorem- 
ment  committed  to  it.  In  a  negative  way, 
there  is  almost  the  same  accord  on  how  this 
policy  should  not  be  pursiied.  There  la  al- 
most universal  agreement  that  Invasion, 
openly  and  directly,  immediately  or  In  the 
near  future.  Is  not  the  way  to  pursue  our 
policy. 

This  aversion  to  foreign  control  of  Cuba 
by  a  hoetlle  power  ts  the  constant  of  Ameri- 
can attitudes  toward  our  Island  neighbor. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  an  expression  of  a 
view  already  long  held  In  this  cotmtry.  It 
was  given  even  fuller  expression  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  John  Qulncy  Adams  when 
this  country  made  known  Its  opposition  to 
the  transfer  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  Prance, 
Kngland,  or  any  other  power.  The  practical 
basis  of  this  policy  was  clearly  stated  In 
Daniel  Webster's  support  of  President  Adams' 
decision  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference 
with  South  American  countries.  In  which  the 
great  orator  said: 

"A  member  has  said  that  If  Spain  chose 
to  transfer  the  island  to  any  other  power 
she  has  a  right  to  do  so,  and  we  here  cannot 
Interfere  to  prevent  her.  I  must  dissent  from 
this  opinion.  The  rights  of  nations  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  are  much  modified  by  clr- 
cvmistances.  Because  Prance  or  Great  Britain 
could  not  rightfully  complain  of  the  transfer 
of  Plorida  to  us,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
could  not  complain  of  the  cession  of  Cuba 
to  one  of  them.  The  transfer  of  Florida  to 
us  was  not  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  either 
of  these  nations,  nor  fatal  to  any  of  their 
great  and  esaentlaJ  interests.  Proximity  of 
position,  neighborhood,  whatever  augments 
the  power  of  injuring  or  annoying,  very  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  consideration  of  all  cases 
of  this  kind.  What  might  otherwise  never 
be  thotight  of  is  justified  for  these  reasons 
and  on  these  grounda." 

If  the  American  people  are  aware  of  such 
dangers  now.  they  are  aware  of  other  dangers 
that  unhappily  and  unfortunately  also  exist 
and  that  must  be  weighed  with  equal  care 
and  caution.  Impetuous  and  impulsive  and 
ill-coneldered  acts  by  this  country  might 
bring  on  the  dangers  of  thermonuclear  war 
without  diminishing  the  dangav  ol  Soviet 
occupation  of  Cuba. 

Therefore,  It  m\ut  be  the  object  of  the 
Government  o<  the  United  States  to  develop 
•ome  alternative  to  direct  action  that  will 
further  the  policy  of  this  country  without 
incurring  the  hazard  of  invasion  or  like  mili- 
tary IntervenUon.  It  la  very  urgent  that  the 
Government  devel<^  such  a  policy  and  that 
It  disclose  it.  It  ia  vary  plain  that,  through- 
out this  country,  the  eonvleUon  that  the 
Nation  is  In  perU  is  hardening  to  a  point 
where  no  threats  and  no  fears  may  be  sufl- 
clent  to  InhlMt  the  demand  for  action 
■gainst  the  forces  that  occupy  Cuba.  Demo- 
cratic governments  are  not  wholly  free 
agents.  A  government  that  does  not  develop 
a  i»'ogram  of  minimum  risk  nma  the  danger 
of  being  coerced  Into  a  program  of  muTiTmiTn 
risks,  almoet  against  Its  win.    The  absence 


or  an  aflrmatlve  design,  hi  such  a  sttuatSoB. 
!•  dangeiuUB  daagerous  to  thla  country,  to 
tiB  nelghbovs  and  to  the  peace  of  the  hemi- 
sphere and  of  the  whole  world. 

The  CkTwrnment  of  thla  country,  the  gov- 
cmmenta  of  friendly  coim tries  and  tha  Oov- 
emment  at  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  had 
better  take  note  of  the  Increasing  sense  of 
Americans  that  the  United  States  is  en- 
dangered by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba. 
This  sense  of  Jeopardy  is  beglnnli^  to  per- 
vadethe  whole  body  pc^ltlc.  The  Soviet 
Oovemment.  whatever  Its  fears  and  doubts, 
felt  compelled,  by  such  an  Impulee,  to  send 
Ita  forces  into  Hungary.  It  oaght  to  under- 
stand the  much  greater  force  that  such  sentl- 
mente  exert  upon  democratic  governments. 
Bvery  day  that  passes  without  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Coba  in- 
creases the  certainty  and  mutttpllee  the  like- 
lihood that  another  Maine  disaster  will  put 
the  spark  to  the  combustible  materials  in 
the  Caribbean. 


RETIREMENT  OP  THE  VERT  REV- 
EREND LAURENCE  J.  McQINLEY, 
8J..  AS  PRESIDENT  OP  FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  DODD.  B4r.  President,  on  April 
25,  Fordham  University  announced  the 
retirement  of  the  Very  Reverend  Lau- 
rence J.  McGinley.  SJ.,  from  the  poets 
o*  president  and  r^i^tor  of  ]^>^dhaIn  Unl- 
Twslty.  Father  McOlnley  will  be  suc- 
ceeded in  these  posts  by  the  Reverend 
Vincent  T.  O-Keefe.  S.J..  at  the  end  of 
the  cxirrent  academic  year.  Father 
O'Keefe  Is  now  executive  vice  president 
of  the  university,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  June  1962. 

On  relinquishing  hla  present  posl- 
tiOTis  at  Fordham,  Father  McOinley  will 
serve  as  a  consultant  in  higher  education 
for  the  Jesuit  Order. 

Father  O'Keefe  takes  over  the  duties 
of  president  and  rector  as  the  university 
enters  on  the  second  phase  of  its  con- 
temporary physical  and  academic  growth 
at  the  Lincoln  Square  and  Rose  Hill  cam- 
ptzses.  He  recently  etxnpleted  guidance 
of  a  3-year  self -study  and  evaluation  of 
the  university  as  a  basis  for  the  overall 
planning  of  Fordham 's  next  decade  of 
scholastic  development. 

Father  McGinley  has  been  i>re8ident 
and  rector  oi  Fordham  kmger  than  any 
other  man  in  its  133-year  history.  He 
was  appointed  February  2, 1949,  and  this 
year  will  participate  In  his  15th  annual 
commencement  exercises  as  president. 
During  his  tenure,  the  university  will 
have  conferred  approximately  24,000 
graduate  and  undergraduate  degrees 
from  its  9  colleges  and  schools. 

As  president.  Father  McOinley  initi- 
ated a  new  university  campus  in 
mid-Manhattan — Fordham  at  Lincoln 
Square,  a  $25,500,000  educational  center 
that  already  houses  the  school  of  law  and 
law  library.  Scheduled  for  construction 
in  the  immediate  future  are  buildings  to 
house  the  university's  schools  of  edu- 
cation, business,  social  service,  and  gen- 
eral studies.  As  a  campus,  it  will  ac- 
commodate some  8,000  students  and  serve 
as  companion  to  traditional  Fordham  at 
Rose  Hill.  The  new  buildings  are  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  in  September  1965. 

Other  highlights  of  his  tenure  as  presi- 
dent include  the  completion  of  the  uni- 
versity's campus  center  building  on  the 


Rose  Hin  campaa,  a  three-«tory  gtnictnra 
with  a  wide  variety  of  aocommodMttaBa 
for  eottoral.  social,  and  ■^^rintr  actttL 
ties;  the  new  Jesuit  reBklaioe.FaberBaB 
with  housing  faculties  for  100  facnlfal 
members;  the  addlUon  to  Dealy  Hall  t2 
home  of  the  Rom>  Hill  campus  divlsSn 
of  the  sclvml  of  buslnecs:  and  Marj^w 
Court,  containing  seven  residence  halk 
for  upperclassmen.  ^^ 

During  his  presidency,  also,  charten 
have  been  granted  to  Fordham  by  these 
national  scholastic  honor  societies-  pjn 
Beta  Kappa;  Sigma  Xi.  a  society  to  en- 
courage original  Investlgatlcm  in  pan 
and  applied  science;  and  Pi  Sigma  Alicia 
the  poliUcal  science  fraternity.  ^^ 

The  honors  program  of  Fordham  Col- 
lege, Initiated  to  encourage  independent 
scholarship  among  undergraduates  the 
Junior  year  abroad.  In  Europe  and  in 
South  America,  and  the  Institute  of  Con- 
temporary Russian  Studies,  the  purpo« 
of  which  Is  to  foster  the  understanding 
of  Russian  culture  and  language,  wer« 
initiated  dxuing  his  term  of  office.'  11* 
first  Rhodes  and  Marshall  scholarshipi 
were  won  in  this  same  period. 

In  June  of  1961.  the  university,  through 
Father  McOinley,  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  Center  of  Intercultural  Pbr- 
matlon.  in  Mexico  and  Brazil.  estabUahad 
to  prepare  both  lay  and  religious  pe- 
sonnel  for  service  in  Central  and  South 
America.  The  center,  which  he  aervtt 
as  president  of  the  board  of  dlrecton, 
gives  Intensive  4-month  programs  in  the 
languages,  history  and  social,  economic 
and  cultural  conditions  of  LaUn  Ameri- 
can countries. 

A  nauve  New  Yorker.  Father  McGinlw 
was  bom  on  West  105th  Street,  Septem- 
ber  6.  1905.  the  son  of  James  and  Alice 
(McCabe)  McGinley.  For  many  yean 
his  father  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  con- 
missioner  of  accounts  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Father  McQinley's  youngs 
brother.  Rev.  James  J.  McGinley.  also  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is  preaU 
dent  and  rector  of  Canistus  Colkge 
Buffalo. 

Father  McGinley  attended  PuUk 
School  128  in  Brooklyn  and  Zavier  Hi^ 
School.  Manhattan,  and  for  a  short  pe- 
riod was  employed  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  New  York.  Xavler  High  School 
recently  awarded  him  its  Insignis  Medal, 
given  "to  honor  alinnni  who  by  their 
service  to  God  and  the  civic  community 
distinguished  themselves  as  eminently 
representative  of  their  alma  mater  and 
worthy  of  her  special  recognition." 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  since  1922,  receiving  his  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees  from  the  so- 
ciety's college  in  Woodstoclc,  Md.  Prom 
1929  to  1932  he  Uught  at  St.  Joseph's 
Preparatory  School.  Philadelphia,  re- 
turning to  Woodstock  in  1932  for  theo- 
logical studies. 

Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1935.  he 
recelred  his  Ucentlate  in  sacred  theology 
the  following  year,  and  served  for  a  time 
as  chaplain  at  City  Home  Hospital  on 
Welfare  Island.  N.Y.  After  further 
studies,  be  went  to  Rome  In  1937  for 
graduate  courses  in  theology  at  the 
Gregorian  University  and  the  BibUcal 
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jQgUtate.    receiving   his    doctorate    In 
gnered  theology  2  years  later. 

In  1939  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Vatican  radio  broadcasts,  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  the  same  year  to 
tieoome  professor  of  theology  at  Wood- 
gtoek  College.  After  1942,  Father  Mc- 
Oinley was  prefect  of  studies,  regent  of 
the  seminary  and  director  of  graduate 
itodles  at  Woodstock,  as  well  as  asso- 
ciate editor  of  Theological  Studies.  He 
iras  a  consultor  of  the  Provincial  of  the 
Ifew  York  Province  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  from  1943  to  1952. 

Father  McGinley  is  author  of  various 
articles  in  Theological  Studies.  Thought. 
VeTt>um  Domini — ^Rome — and  of  the 
book.  "Form-Criticism  of  the  Synoptic 
Healing  Narratives,"  published  in  1944. 

Active  in  educational  circles,  he  is 
past  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges 
gnd  Secondary  Schools;  former  viee 
diairman  of  that  association's  conmiis- 
slon  on  institutes  of  higlier  education; 
past  president  of  the  Association  of 
ITitan  Universities,  and  presently  a  dl- 
leetor  of  the  New  York  Higher  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Corp.  Other  educational 
organizations  of  which  he  is  a  member 
are  the  New  York  State  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Higher  Education,  and  the  council 
on  higher  educational  institutions  in 
Mew  York  City. 

In  1960,  Father  McGinley  was  ap- 
pointed to  membership  on  the  Commis- 
aton  on  Federal  Relations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  and  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion the  following  year  to  complete  a 
term  which  expired  in  December  1962. 

Father  McGinley  has  been  active  also 
in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  the  State  of  New  Yotic.  and 
its  conmiission  on  ind^Dendent  colleges 
and  universities.  He  served  the  asso- 
ciation as  president  from  1957  to  1958. 
prior  to  which  time  he  was  secretary- 
treasurer.  Since  1969  he  has  been  a 
director  of  the  New  Toik  World's  Fair 
1964-65  Corp..  and  director  of  the  Lin- 
coln Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  since 
1956. 

Father  McGinley  was  national  awards 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  In  1959,  and  has  served  on 
the  Army  Advisory  Panel  for  ROTC  af- 
fairs since  1958. 

Among  the  honors  accorded  him  are 
the  following: 

The  American  Irish  Historical  Society 
Qola  Medal.  I960:  the  University  Broth- 
erhood Awaxd  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America.  1960;  UJS.  Army 
Outstanding  Civilian  Service  Medal. 
1962;  Civic  Award  in  Education,  the 
Bronx  Board  of  Trade,  1961;  decorations 
from  the  Governments  of  Pern,  Brazil. 
Chile,  Italy,  and  most  recently,  the 
Grand  Gold  Badge  of  Honor  for  Merits 
to  the  Republic  of  Austria  at  the  Aus- 
trian Embassy.  Washington.  1963. 

All  who  know  Father  McOinley.  and 
all  who  know  of  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions he  has  made  to  Fordham  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  whole  educational 
world,  will  Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
this  great  scholar  axkl  educator  as  he 
lays  down  the  eDonnoui  tmrden  which 
he  has  carried  so  well  for  many  years. 


WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Oregon 
has  over  16,000  farmers  who  grow  wheat 
and  feed  grains.  Annually  th^  produce 
and  sell  for  cash  about  $45  million  worth 
of  wheat  and  around  $30  million  in  feed 
grains. 

This  Is  modest  production  and  income 
compared  with  the  large  wheat  States — 
yet  for  these  16,000  farmers,  wheat  and 
feed  grains  are  important  and  major 
cash  crops — and  they  represent  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  agricultural  econ- 
omy in  Oregon. 

Oregon  grain  farmers  take  a  prag- 
matic approach  to  legislation  affecting 
wheat  and  feed  grains  for  this  very  rea- 
son. For  10  consecutive  years.  Oregon 
wheat  farmers  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  marketing  quotas  in  the  national 
wheat  ref  erendums. 

I  am  confident  wheat  farmers  of  Ore- 
gon will  make  their  decision  in  the  May 
21  wheat  referendum  on  the  same  prac- 
tical dollars-and-cents  basis.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  "yes"  and  •*no"  vote 
in  the  referendum  can  mean  over  $15 
million  in  wheat  income  in  Oregon.  If 
I  know  Oregon  farmers,  they're  going 
to  vote  their  pocketbooks  again  in  this 
referendum. 

The  1964  wheat  program  Is  a  good  pro- 
gram. It  assvu-es  a  high  level  of  wheat 
income  and  It  stabilizes  wheat  produc- 
tion in  line  with  demand,  permits  orderly 
disposal  of  our  large  surplus  stocks. 

Wheat  farmers  understand  this.  They 
understand  that  we  cannot  go  on  pro- 
ducing wheat  on  a  continuing  surplus 
basis  and  maintain  price.  Theyunder- 
stand  that  they  cant  receive  assured  in- 
come without  stabilizing  production  at 
usable  levels. 

That  is  why  this  bill  had— and  still 
has — the  support  of  all  the  farm  orga- 
nizations except  one  and  the  support  of 
most  all  of  the  co(^>erative  and  commod- 
ity groups  interested  in  wheat. 

Oregon  has  over  5.500  small  allotment 
wheat  farmers.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  wheat  programs  these  farmers 
will  be  able  to  vote  in  a  referendum  and 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  wheat 
program.  They  will  be  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  major  wheatgrowers.  They 
will  receive  $2  for  their  wheat  on  80  per- 
cent of  their  quota  and  the  basic  support 
of  $1.30  for  all  the  rest  they  can  harvest 
on  their  allotment  Additionally,  if  they 
so  desire,  they  can  divert  all  their  acres 
and  receive  diversion  payments  equal  to 
50  percent  of  parity  times  the  average 
yield  times  the  niunber  of  acres. 

The  certificates — having  a  value  of  70 
cents  per  bushel — represent  a  built-in 
insurance  feature  fcH-  all  wheat  farmers 
in  case  of  crop  failure. 

I  have  no  hesitation  about  urging  all 
the  wheat  farmen  in  Oregon  to  vote 
"yes"  in  the  May  21  referendum.  Since 
a  two-thirds  approval  is  necessary  to  put 
the  1964  wheat  program  into  operation 
this  means  that  attitude  alooe  i»  not 
enough;  it  means  that  every  wheat 
farmer  who  cares  about  his  wheat  In- 
come has  to  take  the  trouble  to  vote  on 
that  day. 

Any  farmer  who  believes  that  new  and 
better  wheat  legislation  will  be  passed  by 


this  session  ot  the  Congress  in  the  event 
a  "no"  vote  prevails,  is  taking  the  risk- 
iest kind  of  gamtde.  My  dlstinguLsbed 
colleague  who  heads  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  tbe  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Eixkivdsr],  Is  reported 
by  the  press  the  other  day  to  have  said: 
"You  can  put  this  in  bold  type:  there 
will  not  be  any  more  wheat  laws  passed 
this  year  if  the  referendum  fails.  I  will 
do  everything  on  earth  to  stop  It." 

My  reepnunendation  is  for  wheat 
fanners  to  vote  on  the  economic  merits 
of  the  1964  wheat  program  on  May  21 
and  not  on  any  pig  in  the  poke. 

In  addition  to  approval  of  the  wheat 
program,  farmers  need  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram as  welL  Two  weeks  ago  the 
House  passed  a  good  voluntary  feed 
grain  program — and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  have  before  it  in  a  few 
days  the  same  program  for  considera- 
tion.   I  win  support  it. 

As  I  read  the  program  passed  by  the 
House,  it  will  accomplish  four  necessary 
objectives: 

First.  It  will  raise  farm  income,  by 
assuring  fairer  prices  for  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers and  by  providing  a  basis  of  sta- 
bility for  livestock  prices. 

Second.  It  will  bring  down  further  the 
surplus  stoclcs  of  feed  grains. 

Third.  It  will  save  millions  of  dollars 
in  costs  to  taxpayers,  in  contrast  to  the 
Government  storage  program  which 
would  be  in  effect  without  this  legis- 
lation. 

Fourth.  It  will  give  the  wheat  and 
feed  grains  producer  new  freedom  and 
flexibility  in  the  management  and  oper- 
ation of  his  own  farm.  It  will  liable 
him  to  substitute  acre  for  acre  between 
feed  grains  and  wheat  whenever  he  finds 
that  by  doing  so  he  will  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness  of  his  own 
personal  farming  operation.  Since  this 
feed  grains  program  is  complementary 
to  and  interrelated  to  the  wheat  pro- 
gram enacted  by  Congress  last  year, 
prompt  action  on  this  feed  grains 
measure  is  urgently  needed  so  that 
wheat  piroducers  will  have  all  of  the 
available  information  in  making  their 
decision  in  the  referendum  on  the  1964 
wheat  program  on  May  21,  1963. 

By  providing  a  permanent  wheat  pro- 
gram and  a  feed  grain  program.  Congress 
will  have  made  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive steps  in  many  years  toward  solving 
a  major  and  plaguing  problem  in  agricul- 
ture— that  of  income  and  surpluses,  and 
at  much  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  can  be 
proud  of  this  accomplishment  after  8 
long  years  of  declining  farm  income  and 
mounting  surpluses. 

If  Congress  can  move  forward  in  the 
same  constructive  way  in  the  other  prob- 
lem areas  of  agriculture,  it  will  have  ac- 
complished a  near  miracle.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot — and  I  can  think  of 
every  reason  why  we  should. 

I  know  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
turn  this  into  a  vote  for  or  against  "Gov- 
ernment intervention"  in  wheat.  That 
is  pretty  much  of  a  phony  issue.  Gov- 
ernment intervention  in  wheat  produc- 
tion and  marketing  began  in  the  1930's. 
When  the  depression  and  its  terrible  im- 
pact upon  farming  brought  al>out  the 
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first  efforts  to  curb  production.  Let  It 
be  remembered  that  most  of  the  research 
that  has  enabled  American  farmers  to 
grow  so  much  wheat  per  acre  was  largely 
financed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
that  was  "Oovemment  Intervention." 
too. 

The  offer  of  a  guaranteed  price  to  ac- 
company production  controls  Is  the  pro- 
posal being  offered  by  the  Oovemment. 
Wheat  growers  are  free  to  reject  it;  but 
eventually,  wheat  production  will  be 
curbed  by  the  market  conditions  that 
will  simply  force  large  numbers  of  grow- 
ers to  give  up  farming. 

That  is  the  real  issue,  not  "Oovem- 
ment intervention." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  5517)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Yoxmo],  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska].  to  strike 
out,  on  page  9,  line  3.  "$450  million" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$250  million." 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  absence 
of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
IKOXTTB  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Is  the  pending 
business  still  the  amendment  I  offered 
yesterday,  or  has  it  been  supplanted 
temporarily  by  another  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  the  first  part  of  his 
statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  amendment 
is  still  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  temporarily  post- 
pcme  consideration  of  the  tmiendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  want 
to  offer  for  myself  and  for  both  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr. 
Kkatino]  and  the  Jimlor  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  to  House  bill 
5517.  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jxme  30 
1963. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  stated. 

The  Cnnr  Clerk.  It  is  provided,  on 
page  11,  after  line  16,  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

OKANTS    rO«     MATKBNAL    AND    CHILD    WXLTAUt 

For  an  additional  amount  tor  "Oranta  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare."  fl. 000,000,  of 
which  $800,000  shall  be  available  for  chUd 
welfare  aervlcee,  and  $200,000  for  research, 
training,  or  demonstration  projects  In  child 
welfare. 

On  page  11,  line  24,  to  strike  out  "$68.- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$90,000." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
some  fluids  so  that  the  day-care  program 
for  children  of  working  mothers  can  get 
imderway  without  further  delay  and  so 
that  the  training  of  additional  child  wel- 
fare personnel  may  begin. 

I  have  been  as  concerned  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  in  the  growing  problems 
of  welfare  throughout  ova  country.  I 
knew  these  problems  as  a  Oovemor;  and 
as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  I  was  anxious  to  see  some  con- 
structive progress  made  in  the  direction 
of  our  Federal  welfare  programs. 

At  HEW  last  year  we  developed  with 
the  Congress  the  first  major  reform  of 
the  Nation's  welfare  laws  since  the  So- 
cial Seciu-ity  Act  was  passed  in  1935. 
To  its  great  credit.  Congress  last  year 
faced  up  to  the  problems  of  welfare  and 
recognized  that  the  only  long-range  solu- 
tion lies  with  prevention  of  dependency 
before  It  occurs  and  rehabilitation  to  get 
people  off  relief  and  back  into  useful 
roles  In  society.  The  Congress.  In  passing 
the  1962  amendments,  agreed  that  just 
giving  money  to  people  to  keep  them 
alive  does  not  solve  the  problem.  When 
people  need  assistance  in  these  prosper- 
ous times,  poverty  is  not  their  only 
trouble.  In  fact,  they  are  poor  because 
they  have  other  troubles — bad  health, 
functional  illitersu;y,  lack  of  skills,  or 
some  c(Hnbinatlon. 

A  key  feature  of  these  amendments 
was  aid  to  States  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  day -care  services.  We 
hear  a  lot  of  criticism  of  mothers  who 
could  work  remaining  on  public  assist- 
ance. But  a  recent  study  of  families  with 
dependent  children  showed  that  90  per- 
cent of  them  had  small  children  at  home. 

What  would  happen  to  those  children 
if  these  mothers,  or  even  a  portion  of 
them,  went  to  work? 

In  the  entire  United  States,  there  are 
Just  18,000  licensed  day-care  facilities, 
and  they  can  accommodate  185,000  chil- 
dren. But  there  are,  today,  9  million 
children  under  12  years  of  age  whose 
mothers  are  in  the  labor  force.  If  pres- 
ent trends  continue,  the  number  of  wom- 
en in  the  labor  force  will  increase  31  per- 
cent in  the  next  decade. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren from  roaming  the  streets,  to 
protect  them  from  the  degrading  and  de- 
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moralizing  experiences  that  come  to  chii 
dren  when  they  are  left  on  their  mii^ 
too  early?    We  have  more  latchkey  cMi 
dren  today  than  we  had  at  the  heSil* 
of  World  Warn.    How  much  worjf^' 

wfw**  "^i?  *^^"*"°"  ««*^  How  much 
higher  will  we  let  our  juvenile  deSn 
quency  rates  rise  before  we  foUflw 
through  on  the  constructive  program 
authorized  a  year  ago  when  the  pubbc 
welfare  amendments  were  passed? 

Funds  for  day  care  for  chUdren—tn 
get  mothers  off  the  assistance  rolls  and 
to  protect  the  children  of  mothers  who 
are  ah^ady  working— are  caUed  for  to 
the  1962  amendments.  The  funds  were 
authorized;  they  were  not  appropriated. 
They  were  provided  for  in  a  suiwie 
mental  appropriation  last  year  which 
failed  of  enactment  during  the  cloein* 
days  of  the  last  session.  They  have  been 
provided  in  the  supplemental  approori 
aUon  passed  by  the  House.  They  are 
not  Included  in  the  supplemental  aporo- 
priaUon  bUl  now  before  the  Senate 

That  is  why  I  am  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  to  the  supplemental  ao- 
proprlation  bill  a  total  of  $i  milUon-I 
$800,000  to  make  an  immediate  begin 
ning,  in  all  the  States,  for  day  care 
services,  and  $200.00  for  the  training  of 
child  welfare  personnel.  And  a  few  ad- 
ditional  positions  in  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau are  needed  to  get  this  program 
started. 

Nothing  could  be  more  shortsighted 
than  to  deny  fimds  for  day  care  and 
force  mothers  who  could  work  to  give  up 
theirjobs  and  return  to  the  reUef  rolls 
We  know  that  constructive  steps  can  be 
taken.  In  North  Carolina  last  year  a 
mother  of  four  children  was  able  to  re- 
duce her  aid  to  dependent  children  pay- 
ment in  half  when  day  care  funds  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  work.  A  mother  of 
two  children,  left  without  support  stayed 
off  reUef  completely  because  of  day  care 
arrangements  for  her  chUdren  that  en- 
abled her  to  get  a  job  as  a  stenographer 
These  examples  can  be  repeated  throuah- 
out  the  country. 

We  all  want  to  see  the  costs  of  welfare 
reduced.  But  in  the  long  run  savings 
will  be  made  only  if  constructive  alterna- 
tives are  provided  to  a  life  of  perpetual 
dependency.  »~  i^  u«i 

One  of  the  best  answers  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  Day -care  funds  help  to 
give  mothers  that  opportimlty. 

The  States  are  eagerly  waiting  to  get 
started  on  this  vital  program.  Many 
groups  In  communities  all  over  the  Na- 
tion are  hopeful  they  can  begin  expand- 
ing these  day-care  faciUties  without 
further  delay.  We  must  not  fail  them 
now.  The  amendments  I  prc^xxse  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  11,  after  line  16,  insert  the 
following : 

OBAlfTS  FO«  MATCSNAL  AND  CHILO  WXLTAU 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oranta 
for  maternal  and  child  welfare,"  $1,000,000. 
of  which  $800,000  shall  be  available  for  child 
welfare  aerrlcea.  and  $300,000  for  reeearch. 
training,  or  demonstration  projects  in  child 
welfare. 

On  page  11,  line  24,  strike  out  "$68,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$90,000." 
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I  also  hope  that  the  cut  which  has 
iMen  made  In  salaries  and  expenses  for 
tbe  Bureau  of  Family  Services  will  be 
fubstantially  restored  In  conference.  A 
major  part  of  the  Federal  burden  of  car- 
f^tiig  out  the  1962  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  falls  on  this  Bureau.  They 
carry  the  Federal  Government's  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  Nation's  $5 
billion  public  assistance  programs.  We 
expect  them  to  help  States  and  commu- 
nities provide  the  services  that  will  help 
many  of  the  7  million  needy  people  be- 
come self-reliant  and  self -supporting. 
We  expect  them  to  see  that  States  oper- 
ate their  programs  efBciently  so  that 
Ineligible  people  are  not  certified  for  aid. 

And  yet,  having  added  Immeasurably 
\p  their  responsibilities  by  genuinely 
progressive  legislation,  we  deny  them 
the  personnel  to  discharge  their  added 
responsibilities. 

The  Congress  passed  the  1962  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  because  it  wanted 
to  move  constructively  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  poverty.  One  Ingredient 
of  success  is  a  competent  and  adequate 
ftafl.  Fifty  positions  were  Included  In 
the  House  allowance  to  administer  the 
welfare  amendments. 

If  the  50  positions  originally  requested 
were  allowed,  there  would  be  available 
to  the  Bureau  of  Family  Services  a  total 
of  only  443  positions  to  administer  this 
multibillion-doUar  program.  It  is  my 
hope  that  these  needed  positions  will  be 
restored  In  conference. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  I, 
too,  of  course,  are  interested  In  the  pre- 
cise definition  of  what  these  funds  would 
be  used  for  if  they  were  appropriated  In 
the  pending  bilL 

Section  527  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Public  Welfare  Amendments  Act  of 
1962,  reads  as  follows: 

8k.  627.  (a)  In  order  to  auiat  the  States 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tecUon  of  children  whose  parent*  are,  for 
part  of  the  day,  worUng  or  seeking  work,  or 
otherwise  absent  from  the  home  or  unable 
for  other  reasons  to  provide  parental  super- 
vision, the  portion  of  the  appropriation 
under  section  631  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
is  not  allotted  under  section  632  ab&U  be 
allotted  by  the  Secretary — 

And  so  forth.  The  point  of  the  ques- 
tion is.  What  do  the  words  "or  otherwise 
absent  from  home  or  unable  for  other 
reasons  to  provide  parental  supervision" 
mean?  Do  they  open  up  a  general  oper- 
ation for  children  who  require  day  care, 
whatever  may  be  the  reason;  or  Is  it  the 
intention  of  the  Senator  who  proposes 
the  amendment — and,  of  course,  that  in- 
cludes me  too,  and  my  intention — that  it 
shall  be  utilized  for  the  protection  of 
children  whose  parents  are  working  or 
seeking  work? 

Is  it  to  be  the  true  claaslc  day-care 
program;  and  that  these  general  words 
of  extension,  "for  other  reasons  to  pro- 
vide parental  supervlskm,"  whatever 
they  may  mean,  will  not  apply  to  this 
ac^roprlaUon? 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. What  we  had  In  mind  was  the 
kind  of  situation  where  there  might  be 
a  mother  of  children  of  tender  years 
who  is  not  on  relief  and  who  Is  not  a 
public  charge,  and  whose  husband  has 
a  Job,  but  who  suddenly  finds  herself 
with  the  need  for  a  very  serious  opera- 
tion. She  can  go  to  the  hospital  for 
a  month.  Under  those  circumstances 
It  would  be  possible  for  these  minor 
children  to  have  day  care. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  is  a  cosponsor  with  me  of 
the  amendment,  has  raised  a  point 
which  I  believe  should  be  In  the  Record 
as  a  matter  of  legislative  history. 
Therefore  I  should  like  to  give  examples 
of  the  type  of  children  who  would  be 
cared  for  under  this  program. 

First.  A  substantial  number  of  the  15 
million  children  under  18  years  of  age 
in  the  United  States  whose  mothers  are 
woiicing — 4  million  of  these  children 
are  under  6  years  of  age,  and  5  million 
are  between  the  ages  of  6  to  11. 

Second.  The  children  of  employable 
mothers  who  are  seeking  employment — 
a  recent  study  of  families  with  depend- 
ent children  showed  that  90  percent  of 
them  had  small  children  in  the  home — 
many  of  the  mothers  in  these  families 
would  be  able  to  seek  employment  were 
day  care  facilities  available. 

Third.  Mentally  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children  whose  parents  are 
not  able  to  provide  continuing  super- 
vision over  such  cliildren. 

Fourth.  Children  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers — a  number  of  States  re- 
port a  great  need  for  this  type  of  care. 

In  the  entire  United  States,  there  are 
Just  18,000  licensed  day  care  facilities, 
and  they  can  accommodate  only  185,000 
children.  All  but  3  of  44  States  which 
participated  in  a  recent  survey  Indicated 
a  serious  need  for  additional  day  care 
faciUties. 

The  day  care  program  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  help  women  In  the  low  income 
group  who  are  in  the  labor  force  or  who 
are  required  to  seek  employment.  Those 
mothers  who  can  pay  for  part  of  the 
costs  of  day  care  will  be  expected  to  do  so. 

It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  day 
care  program  has  been  characterized  as 
a  baby  sitting  program.  This  description 
is  completely  inaccurate  as  indicated  by 
the  definition  of  day  care  included  in  the 
basic  statute.  There  is  no  Intention  of 
providing  services  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  parents  of  the  care  of  their 
children  while  they  run  errands  or  seek 
recreation.  The  care  would  be  related 
exclusively  to  those  purposes  described  in 
the  basic  statute.  Each  State  plan  must 
Include  provision :  For  such  safeguards  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  provision  of 
day  care  under  tiie  plan  only  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child 
and  the  mother  and  only  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  determined,  imder  criteria 
established  by  the  State,  that  a  need  for 
such  care  exists;  and.  in  cases  In  which 
the  family  is  able  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
the  costs  of  such  care,  for  payment  of 
such  fees  as  may  be  reasonable  In  the 
light  of  such  ability,  and  for  giving  pri- 
ority. In  determining  the  existence  of 
need  for  such  day  care,  to  members  of 


low-Income  or  other  groups  In  the  popu- 
lation and  to  geographical  areas  which 
have  the  greatest  relative  need  for  exten- 
sion of  such  di^  care. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  MT.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  As  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  accept  the  amendments,  because  I 
have  not  consulted  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  is  quite  a 
large  committee.  However  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  with  the  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.i.l. 

•He  has  conveyed  to  me  the  assurance 
that,  whatever  I  decide  to  do,  he  would 
support  me  in  It.  I  certainly  support 
the  amendments  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  amount  of  $102,500  for  salaries  and 
expenses  was  cut  to  $68,000.  This  was 
done  in  the  markup  of  the  bllL  In  view 
of  the  presentation  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  am  sure  that  if  this 
matter  had  been  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  our  action  would  have 
been  otherwise.  Also,  we  would  be  rais- 
ing the  figure  from  $68,000  to  $90,000. 
The  other  amendment  provides  $1  mil- 
lion for  grants  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare. 

I  believe  that  the  requests  are  modest, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  approve 
them. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.   I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aixott]  was  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  the  amendment.  I 
have  tried  to  locate  him  to  have  him  come 
to  the  floor.  Before  we  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  can  agree  to  the  amendment 
I  would  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  have  an  opportunity  of  at  least 
being  consulted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  srield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.   I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  is  detained 
in  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  Appro- 
priations on  a  matter  that  demands  his 
presence  for  some  time.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  is  a  firm  statement  from 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  am 
willing  to  c<xnmit  myself.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  must  say.  wishes  to  be 
recorded  as  against  the  amendment,  bat 
he  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being 
approved.  Although  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  opposed  to  it.  he  will  not 
stand  In  its  way.  if  it  is  clear  what  the 
Intent  of  the  amendment  Is.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  get  frcxn  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  Is  it  dear  that  this 
money  will  be  used  for  the  classic  day 
care  use,  which  is  for  working  mothers 
or  mothers  seeking  work? 

Mr.  RIBICOFT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Whatever  the  words 
may  include,  this  an>nvriatiOQ  win  not 
be  used  for  anythinf  bat  that  dassle  case. 

Mr.  REBICOFT.  There  is  no  intoi- 
tkm  to  provide  services  for  the  purpose 
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of  relieving  parents  from  the  reaponsi- 
bility  of  caring  for  their  children.  That 
Is  the  responsibility  of  parents. 

However  I  believe  we  all  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  get  people  off  relief. 
If  a  mother  has  cliildren  who  are  4  or  5 
years  old.  who  will  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren while  the  mother  is  working?  The 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  have  these 
children  cared  for.  This  would  be  an 
economical  program. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado   [Mr.   AixoTTl    Is   opposed    to   the 
amendment,  but  he  will  not  stand  in- the 
way  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
accepting  the  amendment.    The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall] 
feels  the  same  way.     However,  we  must 
pinpoint  the  legislative  intent;  namely, 
that  this  money,  if  finally  appropriated, 
will  be  used  only  for  the  classic  day  care 
purpose,  that  is.  for  the  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  or  mothers  seeking  work, 
period. 
Does  the  Senator  agree  to  that? 
Mr.  RIBICX)FF.    I  agree  to  that:  and 
that  was  my  intention  when  I  was  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  submitted  the  proposal  to  Con- 
gress.   I  believe  that  will  be  found  in  my 
testimony  before  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees.    I  know  that  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  when  it  passed  similar  leg- 
islation last  year. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Then  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  agrees  to  that? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.     Absolutely. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  do  too.    I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF].  As  a  cosponsor 
I  feel  this  moderate  approach  has  much 
merit. 

More  than  one-third  of  Pennsylvania's 
work  force  are  women.  Of  these,  149,311 
have  at  least  1  child  under  6.  A  study 
of  child  care  services  in  the  State  made 
in  1959  by  the  Pels  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  showed  that 
only  4,500  children  are  in  day  care  cen- 
ters or  family  day  care  homes.  I  know 
that  many  thousands  of  children  of 
working  mothers  are  inadequately  cared 
for  by  neighbors  or  are  "latch  string 
children"  without  any  supervision. 

With  the  money  which  Pennsylvania 
would  receive  from  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  wovild  de- 
velop new  day  care  services  in  geographi- 
cal areas  where  the  emplojrment  of 
women  is  greatest.  This  would  be  done 
by  assisting  counties  to  operate  day  care 
centers  themselves  by  reimbursing  coun- 
ties for  the  purchase  of  day  care  serv- 
ices for  private  agencies,  by  operating 
demonstration  day  care  projects  in  pub- 
lic housing  and  by  conducting  training 
courses  for  personnel  of  newly  estab- 
lished day  care  services. 

Funds  would  also  be  used  to  expand  the 
number  of  day  care  centers  conducted 
during  the  summer  and  early  fall  for  the 
children  of  migrant  laborers  who  would 
otherwise  be  left  in  the  camps  imder  the 


supervision  of  older  children  while  their 
mothers  are  in  the  field.  The  small 
Pennsylvania  program  which  has  been 
conducted  for  several  years  has  received 
national  attention.  Funds  would  also  be 
used  for  salaries  of  departmental  staff  to 
enforce  the  law  requiring  Ucensing  of 
family  day  care  homes  operated  for 
profit  and  to  provide  consultation  to  the 
operators  of  such  homes. 

The  1962  amendments  to  the  Social 
Seciu-ity  Act  require  steady  progress  to- 
ward the  goal  of  an  adequate  child  care 
program  in  each  of  Pennsylvania's  67 
counties.  At  present,  14  counties  have 
no  program  and  19  others  have  personnel 
standards  which  do  not  meet  Federal  re- 
quirements. In  order  to  improve  this 
situation  it  will  be  necessary  for  Penn- 
sylvania to  recruit  professionally  trained 
personnel  or  to  train  promising  young 
people  in  greater  numbers  than  we  have 
been  able  to  do  heretofore.  At  a  recent 
meeting  which  the  Pennsylvania  depart- 
ment held  with  the  deans  of  the  three 
graduate  schools  of  social  work,  they 
learned  that  student's  tuition  covers 
something  less  than  one-half  of  the  cost 
to  the  school  of  educating  one  student. 
On  this  account  each  of  the  three  schools 
is  planning  only  a  small  annual  expan. 
sion  in  the  future. 

The  funds  which  I  hope  will  be  re- 
stored to  the  HEW  budget  would  assist 
the  schools  to  expand  their  facilities  in 
order  that  they  can  accept  more  students 
who  will  prepare  for  child  welfare 
I>ositions. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  supplemental  bill 
previously  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  to  restore 
$1  million  to  initiate  a  program  of  day 
care  services  for  children  of  working 
mothers. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  amendment 
was  adopted,  and  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  about  to  propose  is.  in  effect, 
a  repetition  of  the  request  I  made  yes- 
terday afternoon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall  1  and  all  amendments 
thereto  there  be  a  limitation  of  debate 
of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  between 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  or  to  be  assigned  by  them  to 
whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
turn  the  control  of  my  time  over  to  the 


May  I 


distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  !«- 
land  [Mr.  Pastobk],  the  chairman  of  Si 
subcommittee,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  sub 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorvmi.  the  tSI 
for  the  quonmi  call  to  be  exclusive  of  th* 
30  minutes  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  ther* 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roU.  '  ^ 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  th« 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  prevail.  The 
amendment  would  strike  $200  million 
from  the  $450  million  requested  In  the 
appropriation  for  the  accelerated  public 
works  program. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  of  the  $900  mU- 
lion  that  was  authorized,  of  which  $4oo 
million  was  appropriated  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. $275  million  is  now  obligated $125 

million  was  not  obligated  as  of  April  1 
If  we  make  the  amount  $250  million 
instead  of  $450  million,  and  add  the  $125 
million,  there  will  he  $375  million  to 
spend  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

In  addition,  the  conunittee  of  con- 
ference last  year  accepted  the  Senate 
committee's  recommendation  of  lan- 
guage that  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  should  be  Justified  or  explained 
to  the  committee  when  the  hearing  took 
place  this  year.  Actually,  no  Justlflca- 
tions  have  been  made  as  yet.  because  the 
administration  has  thus  far  not  been 
able  to  present  them. 

Admitting  that  there  are  recommenda- 
tions of  something  over  a  billion  dollars 
from  the  various  States  and  cities,  these 
reconunendatlons  have  not  been  shaken 
down  as  projects  because  many  of  the 
cities,  towns,  and  States  which  will  have 
to  contribute  have  not  yet  committed 
themselves  to  their  share  of  the  financ- 
ing. For  these  reasons,  I  maintain  that 
the  amount  I  propose  would  be  entirely 
sufficient  to  carry  the  program  forward 
and  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. 

I  believe  that  one  other  point  that 
was  brought  up  is  very  important.  If 
the  whole  $900  million  is  appropriated 
and  spent,  it  will  provide  about  110.000 
on-site  Jobs.  Off-site,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  another  110.000  Jobs 
created,  or  a  total  of  220.000  Jobs.  As 
I  understand,  this  number  is  perhaps 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  nimiber 
of  persons  unemployed.  All  Senators 
want  to  provide  employment  for  people 
in  their  States.  But  what  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it?  Will  the  proposal  in  the 
bill  help  to  do  that?  It  will  not  help  to 
provide  permanent  Jobs.  What  we  seek 
to  provide  are  permanent  Jobs. 

In  the  last  month,  three  textile  mills 
and  one  gun  factory  in  Massachusetts 
have  closed.  That  means  that  between 
2,500  and  3,000  persons  have  lost  their 
permanent  Jobs.  Most  of  them  are 
skilled  workers.  They  are  skilled  In  tex- 
tile   work    and    skilled    in    riflemakmg. 
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i^m  iboee  persons  be  helped  by  provid- 
to|f  jobs  on  eoutrucUoa  sites,  such  as 
Hie  aoeelerated  public  works  procram 
Mjls  toti  li  aeenis  to  bm  that  the  per- 
aoot  who  will  be  employed  on  the  jobs 
YlU  be  mootly  construction  woiters.  If 
a  contractor  needs  a  new  cooetruction 
irorker.  he  will  employ  someone  who  has 
liad  construction  experience.  He  may 
perhaps  even  employ  him  at  overtime 
i^es.  rather  than  hire  an  inexperienced 
worker  for  that  Job. 

My  amendment  will  not  necessarily 
(Uoxinifih  the  program;  it  will  make  the 
orogram  more  realistic  and  more  prac- 
tteal.  If  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued after  next  January,  Congress 
would  have  another  (H;)port\mity  to  ex- 
amine it. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  figures  show 
that  the  rate  of  unemployment  is  at  a 
lower  level  than  it  has  been  for  some 
tune;  and  that  the  number  of  new  Jobs 
ocated  In  March  were  some  800,000.  as 
eompared  with  200,000  fewer  in  the 
month  of  February. 

80 1  hope  this  amendment,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  realistic  and  sensible,  and  will 
h^  a  eomparatively  few  of  our  unem- 
ployed workers  to  get  Jobs  during  the 
next  6  months,  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MILLBR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTTALL.  I  yield  1  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  oommittee  ametMtanent;  and  I  desire 
to  point  out  that  what  I  had  to  say  dur- 
few  the  last  session  of  Congress  about  the 
$600  million  program  certainly  holds  true 
here. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maasachu- 
setts  has  made  it  abundantly  elear  that 
^is  money  cannot  be  programed  In  an 
■mount  in  excess  of  the  $250  mllllan 
which  will  remain  If  his  amendment  to 
the  oommittee  amendment  is  adopted. 
Plus  the  carryover  amounts  which  have 
not  yet  been  programed. 

80  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StewnisI. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amount,  as  i^pproved  by  the  committee. 
Is  a  relatively  small  one  for  such  a  pro- 
gram; and  I  believe  it  certainly  should 
not  be  reduced. 

First  of  all.  this  $900  million  program 
Is  relatively  small,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  thtfe  are  so  many  legitimate  de- 
mands for  improvements  of  this  tjrpe. 

Of  course,  this  amount  has  already 
been  authorised,  and  I  understatkl  there 
are  no  plans  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion this  year.  80  this  program — being 
nationwide — is  a  modest  one;  and  al- 
most all  of  the  program  requires  sizable 
local  contributions  in  connection  with 
the  project*— «  requirement  which.  In 
itself,  is  right  and  fair,  and  insures  thai 
the  projects  will  actually  serve  the  com- 
munities involTed. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly  impressed 
by  the  very  fine  manner  in  wfalob — ac- 
oording  to  mj  obaenration— the  program 
has  been  administered.  Last  fall,  when 
it  was  enacted,  it  was  impossible  to 
know  what  its  extent  would  be  or  what 
would  be  the  attitude  in  connection  with 
its  administration.  But  all  the  projects 
which  have  come  within  my  observation 
have  been  very  carefully  considered  and  , 
scrutinized,  and  only  the  most  meritori- 
ous have  been  able  to  siu^ive.  Further- 
more, a  very  able  man  is  at  the  head  of 
the  program;  and  I  believe  we  can  as- 
sume that  that  situation  will  continue. 

This  program  supplies  a  very  definite 
need.  I  understand  that  72  percent  of 
it  has  been  on  a  grant  basis;  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  projects  for  which  grants 
have  been  made  have  been  for  sewage- 
disposal  plants  or  waterworks  extension 
plants. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  verification. 

That  means  that  these  essential  and 
most  necessary  improvements  are  made 
In  villages,  small  towns,  and  small  cities. 
However,  they  are  expensive  improve- 
ments: and  the  local  governments  could 
not  by  themselves  finance  them;  neither 
do  they  have  the  ability  to  borrow  suf- 
ficient funds  with  which  to  meet  this 
need. 

80,  insofar  as  many  of  the  villages, 
small  towns,  and  small  cities  are  con- 
cerned, this  program  doubtless  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  t>elng  able 
or  being  unable  to  go  forward,  rather 
than  gradually  fall  back  and  fall  out  of 
the  economy.  I  believe  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  appealing  virtues  and  one  of 
the  proven,  demonstrated  qualities 
which  the  program  has  already  shown. 
That  fact  in  itself  certainly  justifies  such 
a  program. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  SALTOif STALL]  has  seen  fit 
to  offer  his  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  His  amendment  calls 
for  a  small  reduction.  I  hope  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  that  his  amend- 
ment should  be  rejected  and  that  the 
oommittee  amendment  should  be  con- 
firmed will — entirely  on  the  merits  of 
the  case — be  sustained.  In  the  commit- 
tee, I  did  not  hear  any  real  objection  to 
the  amount  or  to  the  program  itself;  and 
I  think  the  Judgment  of  the  committee 
should  stand. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  this  ap- 
propriation will  add  to  the  national  de- 
ficit during  the  next  fiscal  year.  60  wHl 
tax  reduction.  80  will  other  appropria- 
tions which  will  come  before  the  Senate. 
I  was  interested  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Missleslppi 
[Mr.  Stsknis]  express  his  support  of  the 
bilL    I.  too.  support  it;  but  I  do  not  dose 


my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  tt  wiU  add  to 
the  deficit. 

Yesterday,  during  detete.  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  Tram  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PssTOKXl  said  that  jobs  for 
250.000  people  are  invited  In  the  bill. 
I  do  not  know  by  what  index  that  par- 
ticular nvmiber  is  arrived  at.  However, 
assuming  it  to  be  a  correct  estimate,  I 
ask  this  question:  Could  a  tax  reduction 
of  $450  million,  thereby  adding  that 
amoimt  to  the  deficit,  possibly  provide 
as  much  employment  for  the  unem- 
ployed as  the  pending  bill  will  provide? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  earnest  desire 
of  those  who  are  unemployed  may  be 
that  they  become  taxpayers.  They  are 
not  particularly  concerned  with  a  tax 
cut.  Instead,  they  wish  to  be  able  toyay 
some  taxes— in  other  words,  to  earn  in- 
come on  which  they  will  owe  taxes.  80 
they  need,  not  a  tax  cut,  but  jobs. 

I  share  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed about  the  value  of  this  program 
and  the  need  for  thl~  appropriation.  If 
we  must  have  deficit  flnanclng,  I  choose 
the  kind  of  deficit  by  which  we  shall  get 
something  for  our  money.  For  the  def- 
icit spending  contained  in  the  pending 
bill,  we  shall  have  imi»ovements  In  wa- 
ter facilities  aiad  a  lessening  of  the  polhi- 
tion  of  our  streams  and  of  the  water 
table ;  and  we  shall  also  have,  to  show  for 
the  deficit.  Investments  in  other  commu- 
nity improvements.  If  our  way  of  Uf e  is 
alDuent,  if  it  affords  healthful  living 
conditions  and  opportunittes  for  em- 
ployment and  education,  these  must  be 
available  on  the  community  leveL 

Theories  in  Washington  are  not  very 
valuable  unless  they  are  given  effect  and 
meaning  in  the  communities  throughout 
our  land. 

I  oppose  the  pending  amendment,  sup- 
port the  bill,  and  only  regret  that  the 
entire  amount  requested  will  not  be  ap- 
propriated. I  express  the  hope  that  fur- 
ther authorisation  will  be  enacted  this 
year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRBSIDINO  O^raCER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  23  min- 
utes remaiiilng  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  21  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  assign  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltohstallI. 
Today  I  again  express  my  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  oppose  the  reduction 
of  the  appropriation  fn»n  $480  million 
to  $250  million  because  I  believe  the  en- 
tire sum  is  needed  to  meet  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  program.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  provide  employment  to 
people  living  in  areas  of  peridstent  un- 
employment, and  to  those  who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  long  periods  of  time.  I 
agree  that  a  public  works  program  is  not 
the  best  method  of  insurint  and  pro- 
viding fun  employment  throutfwut  the 
country.    And  \n  time  a  tax  cot  will 


hoptitinj,  sttmolato  both  tte  eeooamy 
and  anptoynynt.    But  the  mmiiia  i 

^S!^  i^i^"!f '  y^  ***  <»»*  *  »«Peat 
vodav,  IK  w^ait  Is  biliw  done  to 

opportunitir  for  tte  hard  eore  of 
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cut,  imtaMPt.  and  the  iMtiuml  pomo- 
•■■e*  of  prlVRlo  «nt«rprtao  to  attmatatte 
S*-S!?^*^^  ^  Senator  Horn 
Maaaofaufletta  haa  «ald.  It  l«  tnie  that 
thia  approprlatiop  and  the  public  works 
Proyaaa  **  anpports.  will  not  furnish 
employiBent  to  erery  nnomployed  per- 
W  and  to  certahi  categories  of  labor. 
B«t  there  are  other  groups  of  people  for 
whom  it  would  itrovlde  employment 

I  ooold  be  charged  with  having  an  in- 
terest because  my  State  is  grievously  af- 
fected by  a  lagghig  eeooomy  in  Its  ooal 
fldda.  And  I  am  oooeemed  with  the 
fact  that  many  are  out  of  work  la  my 
State,  and  that  their  families  are  suffer- 
^-  Bvt  I  do  not  base  my  support  of 
the  wocfca  program,  and  my  opposttlon 
CD  tne  amenninmt  on  paroehlal  gmunda. 
I  believe  the  Congress  has  the  duty,  and 
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Thoig  of  us  wte  advocate  a  tax  cut 
and  aHBiy  other  things  to  kiiiainu  the 
eeorwinf  and  deal  with  unrtimiu  wnem* 

P*B9BMnt  BBBSt  taha  aeaom^  t^  mm^  *^ 
ttrlm  ported  in  which  ttaoaa  meaauzeo 
aan  not  have  been  effeetoated.    Is  tK>> 
nottnasr    ^^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  what  I  have 
argued.  There  will  be  an  interim  period 
of  at  least  ayear  or  two. 

Mr.JAVrra.  In  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  Is  the  program  de- 
signed to  fill  that  void? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  support  tt  as  having 
that  purpoee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Second,  does  the  Sena- 
tor feel  that  we  have  ataready  made  the 
cut  in  the  authorisation?  I  and  others 
including  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I 
am  sure,  voted  to  cut  the  proposal  for  an 
appropxlaUon  of  $2  billion  down  to  an 


Moft 


I  am  also  not  InaeMibla  of  the  OK  X1.M 

»%  tames  the  whole«ost  of  the  QmJ? 
njent-lnoludtot  Ar«y.  Wavy,  mimli 
fnnctloiis  of  aH  ktai(to-.|M  yt  iiaiSI! 
in  this  town  as  a  fnahman  Reor^S!* 
Uve  in  10SS.  **'**'^ 

Today  we  have  a  debt  wen  In  am- 

of  $3C0  billion.  ***"■ 

I  do  not  care  about  the  hocus-pocm 

JH^Z  ?*f ,  *°  ""*  newspapers  thatS 
administration  propoaes  to  exerclae    wJ 

^  ^^<>  iS?*  "»e  Department  of  J. 
Treasury  win  ask  to  raise  the  debt  eS^ 
ing  to  $320  billion.  We  are  toW  Si 
they  have  some  kind  of  scheme  nowto 
no^*      ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  "  actS^  iS 

I  am  reminded  a  Uttle  of  that  nm-i 
gracious  old  lady  who  hired  a  maTS 


-*v«wMa»uoa  oi  aa  DUllon  down  to  an  »"*«*o«a  oia  laoy  who  hired  a  msn  t^ 

appropriaUon  for  $900  mmioa    So  what  ^^'"^   together  the  family  gtn^fJ! 

we  are  asked  to  appropriate  now  is  within  Unfortunately  they  found  one  uS^" 

the  context  of  what  we  have  ah^ady  cut.  "»«  ^'^"^^  tree  who  had  been  tieSm. 

^"»*«5orrect?  cuted  m  the  penitentiary.    TY>  mjJte^ 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  la  correct.  foUow-  «»»' h?  would  command  a  goodS  a! 


tJr^^  "^.  ^y:"-  fa^  the  duty,  and    .  Mr.  COOPER.    That  la  correct.  foUow-  that  h^  would  command  a  gooTf..^ 

JJ^^S^2SJ^*''*°~?^'^'>^*    ingtheacuon  hurt  summer  to  fWng  the  Kenealogkal  expertTSSSe  pSStoilw 

fault  or  their  own— wherever  they  may        Mr.  JAVITS.    I  appreciate   that.     I  occunied  th*.  oh«i..  «#  -..^li^T  "f?"' "?• 

JJ*^' J»y  own  view  Is  parallel  to  that  of 


hve  to  our  country.  And  I  believe  It  is 
the  reaponaihillty  of  the  Oai«ress  to 
profvlde  every  reasonable  help  for  their 
emensncy  employaient  until  the  econ- 
omy begins  to  grow  at  a  faster  pace. 

I  ean  support  reductlona  in  the  budget 
In  many  IMds:  I  daaU  do  so.  and  1 1^ 
1*«^  $8-$4  faHUon  can  be  cut.     But  I 
do  not  desire  to  malce  my  plea  for  econ- 
omy at  the  expense  of  the  people  to  oar 
country  who  are  oat  of  work — and  I  do 
not  want  to  cut  out  the  one  available 
program  which  offers  lK>pe  for  emer- 
gmcy    employment.      The    emergency 
public  works  program  to  which  we  are 
addroaslng  ourselyes  will  provkte  sub. 
atantlal    benems    and    improvemente 
throughout  the  country  in  many  com- 
monttiea— sewage  and  water  fadlitiea, 
hospitals,  and  public  buildings.    But  ita 
chief  purpose  Is  to  give  employment. 
Mr.  William  Batt,  the  Director  of  the 
I>rogram,  testUied  that  the  addition  of 
this  $460  million  would  mean  that  the 
total  overall  employment  generated  by 
this  program  will  be  fnxn  225.000  to  250  - 
000  jobs  averaging  1  year  of  work.    This 
is  no  small  achievement. 

I  siQ>port  the  measures  that  we  can 
take — a  tax  cut  accompanied  by  reduc- 
tions in  spending—to  achieve  fiscal 
stoblllty  and  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
And  I  voice  my  own  political  philosophy 
to  saytog  that  our  country,  the  Congress, 
and  my  party  have  respojislbllity  to  peo- 
ple who  are  out  of  work  and  cannot  AM 
Jobs,  while  we.  and.  more  important, 
they,  are  waiting  for  the  economy  to 
improve. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  assign  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  two  <tuesUona  which  ace 
imiwrtant  to  xob. 


the  Senator.    An  exercise  of  responsfliill 

^J'^JSSUSJJ*  ^  *°  •^  *«**  tJ»»t  'w- 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  SALTDNSTALL.    Mr.  Pieaident. 

Ijleld  15  mhiutes  to  the  Senator  from 

BUnola. 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.    Mr.     President      I 
never  cease  to  be  beguiled  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  appropriation  bUls  that 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,    in  fact,  during  the  17  or  18 
years  that  I  have  served  either  on  the 
House  Appn^rlations  Committee  or  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  I  have 
been  beguiled  because  all  biUs  start  in 
the  same  fashion.    They  provide  that— 
Th«  foUowlng  sunu  ar*  appropriated  o«t 
frf  any  maamj  in  tha  Traanny  not  otharwtM 
•pproprtateil.  to  nipply  supplemmtal  appco- 


And  BO  forth.    The  language  bichides. 

out  of  any  money  In  the  TrwMury.- 
B«r.  President,  on  net  balance  there  Is 
no  money  In  the  Treasury.    Certainly 
when  the  books  are  cast  up  and  we  are 
given  an  accounting  for  the  fiscal  year 
1J82-63.  which  will  come  on  the  30th 
w  next  month,  we  wlU  see  that  the  deficit 
wffl  aggregate  as  much  as  $9  billion. 
But  I  am  now  speakhig  of  net  baUnce. 
We  can  exercise  all  the  abracadabra  we 
desire,  we  can  borrow,  we  can  set  up  a 
oompUcated  system  of  bookkeeptog  but 
when  all  Is  said  and  done,  there  Is  no 
money  In  the  Treasury  out  of  which  the 
siun  proposed  can  be  expended.     The 
money  will  be  borrowed  money.    We  can 
slice  the  baloney  any  way  we  dealie;  it 
will  be  borrowed  money,  and  there  will 
be  a  debt  service  on  It  from  now  on. 

All  anyone  need  do  is  to  look  at  the 
unexpurgated  ediUon  of  the  P^deral 
budget  which  looks  like  an  8-pound 
Sears  Roebuck  catalog,  and  there  he  will 
find  that  interest  on  the  public  debt  is 
to  the  $10  billion  bracket.  Bverytimewe 
add  to  the  debt,  the  toterest  chaive 
goes  up. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that 
our  country  is  a  growing  country.    But 


occupied  the  chah-  of  applied  electrteS 
to  a  large  public  Institution.'* 

That  is  a  wonderful  way  to  mA  n 
but  it  meant  exactly  whai  tt  wasTttS 
he  had  committed  a  crime  and  was  ti^ 
trocuted  for  it  to  pay  Us  debt  to  aoSS 

So  I  do  not  care  about  the  laoer  wwk 
andtrapptogs.  This  is  borrowedma? 
and  we  ought  to  be  vexy  careful  howaa 
spend  Ik  "WWW* 

I-MtS^tember  the  Senate  passed  tht 
authorisation  bill.    Iliey  wanted  $1  £ 

too^  ajithe  djatingulshed  Senator  fS 
wow  Yoi*  said.  How  true.  We  cot  ttet 
to  $900  million.  »»e6wmai 

I>o  Senaton  thtok  they  win  not  be 
hackt  I>o  not  be  so  foolish,  because  tbflg 
*^iSS^  now  'or  the  other  $500  nilhoa 
we  did  not  give  them  whoi  we  paasi 
the  apnramlaUoD  bill  to  October  of  kut 
year.  The  bill  went  to  the  White  Houm 
for  aignature.  I  suppose  there  u«« 
some  naive  souls  who  thought.  -We  vfB 
give  them  $400  mUUon.  and  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  some  magic  gesture  they  will 
not  come  baek."    But  they  an  here. 

That  was  last  October.  This  Is  May 
The  bill  is  here.  They  wanted  not  a 
part  of  it.  but  all  of  it.  untQ  the  Hout 
cut  out  $50  million.  So  their  request 
was  for  $500  million,  to  rn^Hv  up  the 
total  of  $900  milUon.  Originally  it  was 
$2  billion.  If  we  give  this  to  them,  then 
we  can  wait  to  see  whether  they  will  be 
back  for  the  rematoder  of  what  tber 
want,  to  be  added  to  the  debt. 

I  noticed  with  toterest  what  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Treasury  said  to  the  cham- 
ber of  commeroe  yesterday  that  there 
was  an  upswing  and  the  possibility  of 
generating  another  billion  dollars  in 
taxes.  Bless  him  if  it  ean  be  done.  I 
only  hope  so.  But  I  have  my  fingers 
crossed,  because,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  there  are  only  two  Jobmakers  to 
the  countty.  One  is  government.  The 
other  is  enterprise.  I  do  not  care  how 
anyone  alices  that,  we  cannot  get  away 
from  it. 

The  administration  takes  credit  now 
for  having  provided  some  jobSL  There 
are  690.000  more  people  now  worktog  on 
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tlia  State  and  local  payrolls,  paid  for  out 
ol  taxas;  126.000  aaore  people  on  the 
ftdenl  Oovemment  payroll;  and  192.- 
090  more  pexeons  to  the  Armed  Forces 
since  the  Kennedy  administration  came 
into  power ;  or  more  than  1  million  more 
persons  receiving  their  pay  through 
taxes  levied  on  our  people.  Do  Senaton 
call  It  Job  giving  to  take  it  out  of  one 
pocket  and  put  It  to  another?  I  suppose 
that  is  the  reason  why  there  is  lack  of 
the  rather  delicate  tiling  which  Is  called 
"confidence,"  which  Is  so  necessary  to 
energize  and  stimulate  a  country.  I  do 
not  think  the  people  who  have  the 
money  for  capitol  tovestment  think  this 
U  a  correct  way  to  operate  a  railroad, 
•nuit  is  the  simple  truth. 

Confidence  is  a  deUcate  thing,  Mr. 
President.  I  am  remtoded  of  the  lady 
who  got  up  to  the  car  on  the  train  and 
walked  from  one  car  to  another.  When 
■he  was  to  the  vestibule,  between  can. 
the  beU  cord  snapped  and  hit  her  on 
the  cheek.  At  that  time  the  conductor 
eame  by,  and  she  said.  "My  conscience, 
what  happened?"  He  said,  "Lady,  be 
eahn.  The  train  pulled  to  two."  She 
«td.  "Is  it  any  wonder?  Could  you  hold 
It  together  with  a  piece  of  string?" 

But  that  Is  the  piece  of  string  which 
made  this  country  go.  and  It  will  make 
It  go  again.  We  are  making  it  more 
difficult  to  make  it  go.  That  is  what 
bothere  me. 

They  are  here  again.  They  wanted 
$500  million.  The  House  gave  them  $450 
aiilllcm.  Now  we  are  tnrlng  to  cut  the 
figure  back,  by  the  amendment,  $200 
million. 

I  could  give  Senaton  all  the  details  to 
the  hearings.  I  read  every  word.  I  read 
the  House  hearings.  What  do  Senaton 
think  they  say?  The  applications  com- 
ing toto  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  are  nmning  $300  milUon  a 
month.  Thoee  coming  to  the  Dep«ut- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  running  $150  miUion  a  month. 
That  Is  a  total  of  $450  million  a  mcmth. 
If  we  multiply  by  12.  if  that  is  a  con- 
sistent pattern,  there  would  be  $5.4  bil- 
lion to  applications  to  a  year. 

I  say.  "Is  anybody  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  the  end  of  this 
bustoees?    Do  not  kid  yourselves." 

The  hearings  show  that  6.211  projecte 
were  submitted.  That  coven  only  three- 
fourths  of  the  distressed  areas,  900  areas 
out  of  more  than  1.200  areas. 

What  do  Senaton  think  the  towns 
and  villages  to  other  areas  will  do?  Do 
Senaton  thtok  they  will  let  this  grab 
bag  go  by  without  getting  their  share? 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  CoTTOH],  "Do  you.  sir,  think 
that  will  happen  to  New  Hampshire?" 
The  Senator  knows  very  well  that  those 
who  did  not  get  their  applicattons  to  to 
time  will  come  to  the  Congress.  They  will 
be  on  his  doontep.  They  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  "Senator 
CoTToif ,  we  could  not  get  down  there  to 
time  with  our  tincupe.  We  want  you 
now  to  see  that  more  money  is  author- 
ised and  that  more  is  appropriated.  We 
have  to  get  toto  this  deal" 

And  they  will  get  into  It.  We  cannot 
eut  off  a  Federal  function  like  this  so 
•airily,  with  so  much  money  tovolved. 


I  know  that  the  majority  of  projecte 
are  for  sewere  and  paving,  but  there  are 
projecte  for  dty  haUs.  too.  and  for  court- 
houses and  for  fire  stotions. 

I  served  for  4  yean  on  a  city  council, 
and  I  know  how  eager  we  were  to  have 
a  city  liall.  But  there  was  no  Mr. 
Whiskere,  better  known  as  Uncle  Sam. 
from  whom  to  get  the  money.  But  we 
finally  got  a  city  hall  with  our  own 
money.  We  got  a  courthouse  with  our 
own  money.  And  we  got  a  fire  station 
with  our  own  money. 

When  the  people  to  my  town  were  in- 
terested to  sewage  treatment,  I  said, 
"Yes;  that  must  be  done.  You  cannot 
pour  raw  effluence  Into  a  wonderful  river 
that  once  upon  a  time  was  next  to  the 
Colimibia  River  as  a  fish -producing 
stream."  It  broke  my  heart  to  see  that 
river  contamtoated.  I  helped  to  carry 
the  ball.  My  twin  brother  got  toto  the 
council,  and  he  helped  to  carry  It.  We 
got  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 

But,  It  is  said,  "Here  is  free  mon^. 
Get  your  hands  toto  the  sack."  My 
Stote  is  to  it  for  $10  million.  The  people 
will  not  like  the  speech  I  make  on  the 
Senate  fioor  today,  but  I  have  to  make  It, 
because  there  is  somethtog  more  impor- 
tant than  a  little  plant  for  one  of  my 
own  towns,  and  that  is  the  solvency  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  a  day  of 
fever,  when  cotmtries  are  foundering  in 
our  own  hemisphere.  Look  at  Brazil. 
The  cruzeiro  went  down,  I  understand. 
64  percent  to  a  single  month.  The  Ar- 
gentine Is  to  danger.  There  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  Cuba,  and  many  other  things. 
This  becomes  a  tatot.  It  becomes  a  con- 
tagion. It  becomes  an  infection  to  that 
part  of  the  world  where  we  live. 

Oh.  how  blithely  we  discuss  this  mat- 
ter and  say.  "This  is  a  good  thing."  It 
is  transient.  There  is  talk  of  220,000 
Jobs,  about  half  on-site,  and  about  half 
off -site,  for  $900  million.  That  is  what 
the  record  shows.  I  do  not  believe  those 
figures.  Mr.  President. 

I  have  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Batt. 
the  Administrator. 

Incidentally,  with  respect  to  the 
"crocodile"  discussion  yesterday,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clask]  thought  the  distto- 
guished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
a]  had  called  him  a  crocodile.  I  wish 
to  say  that  he  did  not  call  him  a  croco- 
dile. He  was  only  talking  about  croco- 
dile teare.  But  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania should  not  shed  any  crocodile 
teare,  because,  if  Senaton  will  note  the 
hearings,  they  will  see  that  the  great  and 
good  Keystone  State  will  get  $31  Mt  mil- 
lion. The  limit  is  10  percent,  and  out  of 
$307  million  Pennsylvania  will  get  pretty 
close  to  10  percent  They  got  the  Ad- 
ministrator, too,  and  the  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator. So  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania should  shed  no  crocodile  teare. 
He  is  doing  very  well  imder  this  pro- 
gram.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUa.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  8  additional  mtoutes  to  the  Senator 
from  nitoois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  saw  that  we  were  about  to 
observe  the  anniversary  of  a  rather  to- 


teresting  flight  made  by  a  young  gentle- 
man named  Oorrigan.  It  hi4>pened  many 
yean  ago.  He  started  fhim  New  York 
to  California,  but,  as  I  understand,  he 
landed  to  Dublto.  Ireland;  and  they  have 
called  him  Wrong  Way  Oorrigan  from 
that  day  to  this. 

If  that  is  the  way  to  get  the  country 
"moving,"  all  I  have  to  say  is  we  are 
movtog  to  the  wrong  direction.  We  are 
ballooning  the  debt.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  knows  this.  We  are 
ballooning  the  budget.  It  is  not  $99 
billion.  It  Is  $108  billion.  Let  us  be  hon- 
est with  the  people.  There  are  $9  bil- 
lion of  new  functions  and  obligations  to 
the  budget,  to  addition  to  the  $99  billion 
to  administrative  cash.  Then  there  is  a 
proposal  for  a  $12  billion  deficit  to  1964. 
Then,  to  addition,  a  tax  cut  is  proposed. 

That  Is  why  there  Is  a  certain  euphe- 
mism to  the  language  to  the  appropria- 
tion bills  that  begins.  "The  following 
sums  are  appropriated  out  of  any  money 
to  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated." 

The  money  is  not  there.  It  is  Iflce  the 
ditty  I  heard  agato  the  other  day: 

Last  night  I  saw  upon  the  stair 
A  little  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  wasn't  there  again  to<lay. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  he'd  go  away. 

I  am  thinktog  to  terms  of  the  solvency 
of  our  country.  I  do  not  go  for  all  the 
figures  that  are  so  neatly  racked  up. 
Mention  is  made  of  220.000  Jobs.  How 
much  of  this  Is  machine  work?  For 
many  yean  I  was  tovolved  to  earth  ma- 
chtoery  contracting  work.  The  hwA 
says  this  is  competitive  work.  If  I  bid 
oh  one  of  those  Jobs,  all  I  do  is  move  my 
machtoes  over  to  another  site.  The  same 
manpower,  is  used.  The  talk  about  how 
many  Jobs  will  be  created  is  sheer  guess- 
work. Some  Jobs  will  be  created.  In  the 
very  natore  of  things,  that  could  not  be 
helped.  But  to  say  that  for  one  man  on- 
site  one  man  off-site  will  be  put  to  woric 
is  guesswork.  What  is  there  to  the  way 
of  toventory  of  cast  iron  pipe  for  water 
mains,  for  example?  There  is  plenty 
there.  The  Jobs  for  that  particular  ktod 
of  woi^  are  not  particulariy  multtoUed. 
So  I  take  all  of  these  figures  with  a  grato 
of  salt. 

I  wish  we  could  send  out  through  the 
country  a  note  of  confidence  and  say  that 
we  are  going  to  cooperate  with  those 
forces  and  with  the  basic  philoe(H>hical 
approaches  to  prosperity  that  have 
always  worked  before. 

There  is  bound  to  be  some  pato.  No 
baby  was  ever  bom  toto  the  world  with- 
out some  pato  and  travail.  We  do  not 
get  out  of  fixes  and  difllculties  without 
some  pato.  This  was  referred  to  as  the 
toterim  period.  There  are  painful  pe- 
riods, to  be  siire,  but  is  that  an  excuse 
for  piling  mistake  upon  mistake  and 
failure  to  soimd  forth  a  position  that  is 
best  calculated  to  underglrd  with  confi- 
dence the  economic  structure  of  the 
country  so  that  we  can  really  get  moving 
agato? 

Mr.  President,  mine  may  be  only  a 
voice  to  the  wilderness,  but  this  has  to  be 
said.  In  that  connection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous o(msent  to  have  intoted  to  the 
RacoRD  a  table  which  appean  <m  page 
4T7  of  the  hearings,  which  is  a  summary 
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34 
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and  other 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  lAter  ft  wlU  probably  be  my  pleasure 
to  submit  another  table  showtaig  how  the 
$450  mfflkm  Is  to  be  dlapo«ed  of,  unleas 
the  Senate,  in  Its  profound  wisdom,  is 
willing  to  support  the  Saltonstodl  amend- 
ment. I  wl^  it  would.  I  hope  it  will. 
But  I  do  not  let  my  hopes  deceive  me 
to  the  point  where  I  think  that  objectire 
is  goins  to  be  consummated. 

That  Is  the  story,  lOr.  President;  but 
on  tills  whole  Issue  of  economy,  other 
things  win  be  said,  and  I  know  there  are 
those  who  do  not  share  my  view.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  glory  of  this  great  delib- 
erative body,  where  we  can  spcMtk  out. 
contrary  to  views  of  others  of  our  col- 
leagues, and  be  cheerful  about  it 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  majority  leader. 

VI9S3nMOim-O09t8Birr  'f1tT¥"llTT 

Mr.  MAN8PIEIJ>.  Mr.  President.  I 
mA  unanimous  consent  that  on  the  re- 
mafnfng  amendments  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  as  well  as  motions,  there 


be  a  time  limitation  of  40  minutes.  20 
minutes  to  the  side,  this  agreement  to 
apply  only  to  the  amendments  and  mo- 
tions, and  not  to  the  bin. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Ii4r.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  Uiis  proposal  apices 
to  all  amendments  at  the  desk,  without 
regard  to  the  rule  of  germaneness.  Is 
Chat  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  luutnimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  obJecUon.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
as  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That,  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  tbe  bill  (HJl.  6S17)  the  supple- 
mental approprtatlon  bill,  19SS,  debate  on 
any  amsndsiirt.  motion,  or  appaal.  esoept 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  shaU  be  lljnltad 
to  40  mlnQtea.  to  be  equaUy  divided  and 
oontroUad  by  the  moyer  of  any  audi  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  tlia  majority  leader: 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  fayor  of  any  such  amendment  or 


thatlmete 
ay  tlM 


Ur.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President  I 
undn-stand  the  majority  leader  has  an 
official  commitment  to  ke^. 

Biay  I  ask  how  much  time  we  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Seven- 
teen znlnutea. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yleW  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lomq] 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  8  years  the  Junior  Senator  from 
TiOiii.slana  has  been  voting  against  the 
foreign  aid  bUl.  not  because  he  found  it 
difficult  to  Justify  some  sort  of  foreien 
aid.  but  because  he  thought  there  had 
been  waste  and  extravagance  in  the  aid 
program.  The  most  ai>pealln«  argument 
that  could  be  made  for  the  foreign  aid 
bill  is  that  we  are  helping  people  help 
themselvet  all  over  the  world,  whetlier 
they  are  friendly,  or  neutral,  or  even 
enemies.  We  have  appropriated  billions 
of  doUou:*  for  foreign  aid,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  going  to  oountriet 
dedicated  to  the  defeat  of  the  cause  for 
which  this  country  standa  The  Junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  felt  that  he 
should  not  vote  for  such  wasteful  ex- 
penditures. 

In  this  case,  the  administration  is 
pledged  to  see  that  our  own  people  are 
put  to  woilL  We  liave  altogether  too 
much  unemplosrment.  Undoubtedly,  in 
the  next  election  campaign.  Republicans 
will  hold  the  Democrats  responsible  for 
every  man  who  is  out  of  work  and  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  woA  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  himself  and  to  his  com- 
miuUty. 

We  are  proposing  to  help  areas  that 
mn  deprewed,  wtiere  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment  to  help  them- 
selves. They  will  match  the  funds  we 
appropriate.  They  will  put  up  their  own 
money  to  match  such  funds,  m  my  own 
State,  there  are  78  such  rwrnmim^tift 
that  have  made  applicaticD  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  All  of  them  have 
a  high  degree  of  unemployment  Tl>ey 
want  to  put  up  their  own  money  to  help 
themselves.  They  want  the  Federal  Oov. 
emment  to  cooperate  in  a  continuing 
program. 

I  will  vote  to  help  such  communities 
to  help  themselves  to  provide  sewerage 
facilities,  water  services,  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  hospitals,  and  other  desir- 
able public  works.  It  will  both  reduce 
unemplojmnent  and  permanently  improve 
the  communities  involved. 

This  is  a  much  better  program.  In  my 
view,  than  giving  millions  of  dollars  to 
foreign  countries,  or  lending  money  to 
them,  with  repayment  to  no  (me  but 
themselves. 

How  any  Senator  can  proceed  to  vote 
against  this  kind  of  help  for  people  of 
his  own  country  who  need  help,  people 
^o  want  help  themselves,  and  people 
who  want  to  put  up  their  ^are  of  the 
expenditure  in  an  effort  to  relieve  the 
recession  that  we  are  in.  Americans  who 
want  to  improre  the  welfare  of  their 
communities  and  their  country  as  a 
wh(^,  and  then  proceed  to  vote  a  high 
flgiffe  ot  expenditure  for  foreign  aid,  and 
even  provide  aid  to  Communist  coun- 


Iries.  is  something  that  I  cannot  imder- 
stand. 

I  will  vote  to  help  Americans  h^ 
tbemselves. 

Mr.  PASTORE  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the    Senator     from     Tennessee     [Mr. 

gSTAUVnl.     

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
srffuments  for  making  available  without 
delay  the  $450  million  already  authorized 
under  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram are  many  and  convincing. 

As  my  colleagues  know.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  program  from  its  inception. 
Indeed,  in  years  previous.  I.  along  with 
other  Members  of  this  body  have  pro- 
pcNsed  legislation  to  accomplish  the  same 
beneficial  purposes  as  the  accelerated 
public  works  program,  with  emphasis  on 
job  producing,  community  building, 
•ewer,  water,  hospital.  airi>ort,  and  other 
projects. 

It  Lb  with  a  feeling  of  gratiflcation  that 
I  find  the  Senate  today  considering  the 
appropriation  of  an  additional  $450  mll- 
Il<»i  for  the  public  works  program.  This 
•mount  coupled  with  the  $400  million 
appropriated  last  year  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  the  goals  which  I.  and 
Biany  o€  my  colleagues,  have  sought  for 
Biany  years  to  raise  the  standards  of  liv- 
ing in  the  many  small  towns,  villages,  and 
the  larger  municipalities  of  Tennessee. 

The  Senate  is  called  upon  today  to  ap- 
prove funds  which  to  my  way  of  thinking 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  final  culmina- 
tion to  many  years  of  work  which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  carry- 
ing on 

I  recall  that  almost  6  years  ago  to  the 
day,  we  were  debating  here  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Act  of  1958,  of  which  I 
was  a  cospoosor,  which  would  have  ex- 
panded the  pubUc  facility  loan  prograim 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion to  accomplish  the  same  aims  as  the 
program  we  debate  today,  more  employ- 
ment and  better  communities.  At  the 
same  time,  over  6  years  ago.  I  placed  in 
the  RxcoRO  voluminous  correspondence 
from  mayors  and  county  ofBcials  from 
Tennessee  who  had  written  me  con- 
cerning their  vital  interest  in  pubUc 
works  improvements  for  their  areas. 
From  Chattanooga  in  the  south  to 
Bristol  In  the  northeast  and  across  the 
State  all  the  way  to  Memphis,  I  received 
statements  of  the  vast  need  and  the  in- 
creasing Interest  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  my  State  in  a  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  public  works  improvements.  In  the 
CoHCRBssiOHAi.  RECORD  for  April  15.  1958, 
I  inserted  over  60  letters  I  had  received 

fnrni  local  officials  pointing  out  their 
need  for  sewer,  water,  and  other  public 
works  programs.  The  letters  came  from 
all  over  Tennessee,  from  every  size  com- 
munity. We  made  a  determined  eflTort 
at  that  time  to  secure  passage  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  $2  billion  for  low-inter- 
est loans  to  provide  a  sound  fiscal  struc- 
ture for  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
plants  of  our  local  communities.  I  idso 
recall  that  I  calculated  at  that  time 
that  there  were  approximately  $70  mil- 
lion worth  of  projects  in  Tennessee  alone 
which  were  ready  and  needful  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The  basis  of  need  was  the  same  then 
and  now,  great  unemplojrment  and  a 
lack  of  basic  public  utilities  to  guaran- 


tee the  heath,  safety,  and  comfort  of  our 
people.  Of  course.  I  do  not  have  to  tell 
the  Senate  that  the  problem  is  even 
greater  today  than  it  was  when  we  ar- 
gued the  pros  and  cons  of  FMeral  aid 
to  local  communities  in  1958.  Popula- 
tion has  expanded  at  a  rate  that  is  ac- 
curately described  as  the  "population 
explosion."  There  are  consequently 
millions  of  additional  Americans  who 
need  the  services  of  local  pubUc  facul- 
ties, particularly  in  our  small  c<»nmu- 
nities  where  water  and  sewage  disposal 
facilities  may  be  most  primitive  and 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  President,  again  in  1959,  I  was 
happy  to  support  legislation  to  expand 
the  loan  program  of  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration.  I  recaU  in  April 
of  that  year  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Tennessee  Municipal  League  testified 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Committee 
that  there  was  an  enormous  backlog  of 
projects  in  Tennessee  which  needed  im- 
mediate attention,  and  could  cmly  be 
helped  by  low  interest  Government  loans. 
Since  these  localities  had  dangerously 
high  municipal  Indebtedness.  The  esti- 
mate at  that  time  for  the  need  of  fund- 
ing In  Tennessee  alone  was  $180  million. 
Consequently.  Mr.  President  if  we  ap- 
prove the  $450  million  today,  and  it  is 
added  to  the  $400  million  already  in- 
vested in  the  accelerated  public  works 
program,  it  will  help  the  problem  and  the 
needs  of  our  people,  but  will  not  fully 
satisfy  it.  This  Is  true,  because  of  the 
enormous  l>acklog  of  projects  waiting  for 
attention,  and  I  am  sure  every  Senator 
knows  how  ext^islve  this  backlog  is  in  his 
home  State. 

Turning  from  the  needs  of  the  past  to 
the  needs  of  the  present.  I  note  that  a 
great  number  of  projects  are  either  al- 
ready approved  for  Tennessee  or  are  be- 
ing processed  at  the  present  time. 

Amcmg  those  already  approved  afe  air- 
port facilities  and  a  fire  hall  at  Chatta- 
nooga, a  courthouse  for  Bradley  County, 
water  systems  for  Smith  Coimty.  and  the 
cities  of  Jasper.  Alexandria.  Vanleer.  and 
Springfield;  sewer  facilities  for  Cocke 
County.  Cookeville.  Morristown.  and  East 
Ridge:  sewer  and  water  facilities  for 
M(Miterey,  Camden,  and  Livingston;  and 
college  housing  for  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Additionally,  there  are  almost  a  him- 
dred  projects  pending  consideration  from 
practically  every  community  in  Tennes- 
see, and  I  am  certainly  hopeful  that  these 
people  and  these  communities  will  not 
be  disappointed,  but  that  their  needs  for 
facilities  to  make  their  communities  bet- 
ter places  to  live  will  be  satisfied  through 
the  appropriation  we  are  considering  to- 
day. These  programs  fw  which  we  are 
considering  approval  of  funds  will  at- 
tract industry  to  needy  communities,  in- 
crease employment,  and  meet  the  health, 
welfare,  and  safety  needs  of  our  people. 
As  one  who  has  been  interested  in  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  community  facilities 
for  many,  many  years,  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  this  $450  million  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  and  keep 
this  important  program  moving  right 
aheaul. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EoMONDsoN  in  the  chair).  All  renam- 
ing time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  l)een  ordered  on  the 
Saltonstall  amendment  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  that  amendment  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  callec  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Biblx], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McOke],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  MbtcalfI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  NxtrBEBCER],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbobouch] 
are  absent  on  ofiQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haitkk]  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
BiBLi],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartks].  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagitusonI  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGsE]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BxNNrrrl. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MrrcALP]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  OoldwatkrI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Nkubkbger]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bkhnxtt]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  absent  on  official  business  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  l£  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROTrrr]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  BswwETil  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Itfr.  McOeeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  water]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator frcxn  Montana  [Mr.  Mxtcalf].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  would  TOte  "nay." 
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On  thla  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [£^.  Hbuska]  la  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yasborovch]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  MiLLM]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 

from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkubkrckk].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

INo.64Leg.l 
TEAS — 26 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bosga 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkaen 

Domlnlck 


Anderson 

BarUett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Church 

Claik 

Ccopttt 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Engle 

Brvln 

Fong 

Gore 


Hlckenlooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Morton 

Mundt 

Pearson 

NATS — 80 

Omening 

Bart 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclnt^v 


Robertson 
SaitonstaU 
Simpson 
Smith 
Thurmond 
Tower 

WUllams.  Del. 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 


McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moes 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

RusaeU 

Scott 

Smathers 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WUllams.  NJ. 

Toting,  Ohio 


Bennett 

Bible 

Cannon 

Fulbrlght 

Qoldwater 


NOT  VOTINO — 14 

Hartke  Miller 

Hruska  Neuberger 

Magnuson  Prouty 

McOee  Tarborough 
Metcalf 


So  Mr.  Saltonstall's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ACczLnATKo  ptxBLic  WORKS — "wocvrvnt 

KZCSSS" 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  who  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  him  on  the  subject  of  acceler- 
ated public  works,  dealing  with  "Execu- 
tive excess." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  ,  as  follows : 

STATncSNT  BT  SENATOR  HRUSXA 

The  g460  mllllcm  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  a  second  round  of  so-called  ac- 
celerated public  works  is  a  further  case  of 
an  EzecutlTe  excess  by  an  administration 
responsible  only  to  its  own  notions  of  milk- 
ing real  economic  distress  for  all  Its  political 
potential.  It  Is  another  Invitation  for  Con- 
gress to  abdicate  our  obUgatlon  and  oiu-  au- 
thority in  our  constttuttonal  system  of 
balanced  power,  simply  to  let  the  adminis- 


tration who  "always  knows  best"  have  Its 
way.  outside  the  traditional  framework  of 
le^slaUve  authorlzaUon  review. 

We  have  before  us  this  request  for  a  $480 
million  supplemental  approi»1atlon.  to  sup- 
port another  year  of  so-caUed  accelerated 
pubUc  works.  But  these  are  public  works 
with  a  difference,  a  big  and  dangerous  dif- 
ference. These  projects  are  allocated  at 
executive  discretion.  In  areas  defined  by 
formulas  of  almost  Infinite  flexibility  and 
subject  only  to  Executive  flat,  funded  and 
controlled  as  the  Executive  sees  fit,  all  put 
forward  In  the  name  of  relief  that  may  not 
be  effective,  for  an  emergency  that  may  not 
exist. 

Let's  not  delude  ourselves:  the  bill  of  $400 
million  was  big  enough  last  year;  the  supple- 
mental Is  bigger  still;  and  If  experience  is 
any  guide,  this  Is  only  the  beginning.  In- 
deed, this  whole  operation  got  underway  as 
the  direct  result  of  a  request  for  fully  $2  bil- 
lion in  "standby"  presidential  authority, 
rationalized  as  an  antirecession  measvire  but 
utterly  uncontrolled  and  entirely  outside 
the  limits  of  detailed  congressional  author- 
isation and,  thus,  of  effective  control. 

Is  this  Nation  in  fact  in  the  grip  of  so 
grave  an  economic  crisis  as  might  conceiv- 
ably Justify  another  Installment  In  this 
crash  program?  If  it  Is,  and  I  do  not  for  one 
moment,  subscribe  to  any  such  assumption, 
does  this  accelerated  public  works  program 
provide  anything  more  permanent  than 
short-term  relief,  if  that  much?  Is  It  really 
enough,  or  Jxist  sufllclent  to  provide  some 
usefvU  political  pressure  In  widely  scattered 
marginal  constituencies?  Is  It  a  way  toward 
lasting  solutions  for  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, or  simply  an  avenue  for  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Executive  patronage  and  partisan 
preferences? 

These  are  hard  questions.  They  are  ques- 
tions neither  the  deflclt-rldden  American 
taxpayer  nor  any  conscientious  Senator  can 
afford  to  shunt  aside.  If  the  answers  are 
satisfactory,  well  and  good.  If  they  are  not, 
then  let  us  fulfill  our  obligations. 

We  are  told  that  these  public  works  wlU 
generate  the  equivalent  of  100,000  to  120,000 
man-years    of    work    and    new    payrolls    of 
nearly  a  billion  dollars,  adding  In  the  State 
and  local  matching  grants  tot  area  redevelop- 
ment projects.     But  at   beet,   this   amounts 
only  to  a  drop  in  a  bucket,  about  a  a-per- 
cent  drop  In  a  6-milllon-man  bucket.    And 
once  this  money  Is  spent — about  half  of  It 
for  off-the-shelf  hardware  and  not  for  pay- 
rolls  at  all — what    then?     Have    new   skllU 
been  created?     Have  men  been  trained  for 
permanent  Jobs  In  developing  labor  markets? 
Once    this   year's   accumulation    of    projects 
has  been  built,  what  have  we  to  show  for 
our    Investment,    except    an   ever-movmtlng 
burden  of  debt  on  generations  stUl  to  come? 
We  are   told   that   this  program  will  pro- 
duce new  and  valuable  community  facilities 
in  areas  currently  depressed.     I  mtist  note 
that  at  least  one  of  the  so-caUed  depressed 
counties  in  my  State  Is  actually  one  of  the 
most  pros{>eroiu  niral  counties  In  America. 
But  even  If  the  purpose  Is  worth  while,  then 
let  us  by  all  means  argue  the  matter  on  Its 
true  merits.    Why  attempt  to  Justify  it  on 
trumped-up   grounds   of  emergency   relief? 
Let  us,  in  that  case,  subject  the  proposal  to 
calm  and  deliberate  project-by-proJect  anal- 
ysis,   within    the    traditional    framework    of 
Executive   prc^xieal   and   legislative   disposal 
of  legitimate  public  business.    Why  have  we 
abandoned  the  traditional  procedure  in  favor 
of  sole  Executive  discretion?    There  Is  before 
the  Senate  right  now  a  request  for  fully  $1.7 
bilUon  in  public  works.    Let  us  subject  these 
emergency  projects  to  the  same  careful  scru- 
tiny of  our  Public  Works  Committee  and  de- 
cide each  case  on  its  merits. 

We  are  not  told,  except  by  the  evidence 
of  our  own  eyes  and  ears  and  by  reports  ot 
vigorous  armtwistlng  oo.  the  oChsr  side  ot 
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the  Capitol  of  the  lengths  to  which  thi« 
administration  Is  evldentiy  prepared  to  in 
to  pressure  this  program  through  the  Con 
gress.  Why.  for  example,  did  a  dlstrlct-b» 
district  breakdown,  dated  March  1  suddeai* 
appear  In  the  haiu  of  the  Capitol  on  Anrii 
9  and  10,  itemising  favors  dispensed  t^ 
favors  promised— a  sort  of  analysis  of  th* 
futures  market  in  public  works?  Why  th« 
sudden  rush  of  phone  calls  and  wires  and 
special  emissaries  from  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, and  the  crude  attempt  to  wrap  this 
program  In  the  mantle  of  welfare  for  tbs 
needy  and  aid  for  the  downtrodden? 

We  are  not  told.  In  all  the  glowing  «uti». 
tics  of  jobs  created,  that  as  of  mld-Pebruarv 
every  single  man-year  of  "made"  work 
represented  a  governmental  ouUay  of  nearly 
$10,000.  Even  using  the  projections  for  thi 
whole  program  the  cost  per  job  u  about 
$8,200.  And  that  Is  only  the  average  Th, 
cost  per  Job  for  one  Porest  Service  protect 
In  Alabama  was  a  fantastic  $260,000  fi 
"recreational  facilities,"  mind  you;  tot  » 
"land  treatment"  project  In  Arkansas  $06 
000;  and  for  yet  another  Alabama  "recreal 
tional  faclUty,"  $132,000.  At  this  rate  oi 
of  our  hardworking  and  hardheaded'  col 
leagues  in  the  other  body  calciUated  It  would 
cost  at  least  30  billions  of  tax  dollars  to  whJn 
the  unemployment  problem  nationwide. 

But  that  U  precisely  the  point,  of  coursi 
ThU  U  no  proper  or  effective  atUck  on  jo6^ 
leasness  at  all.  What  U  needed,  clearly  u 
stepped-up  private  capital  Investment  which 
alone  will  generate  new  Jobs,  Jobs  that  we 
permanent  and  that  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  labor  force.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  bualn«« 
climate  based  op  confidence,  on  respect  for 
creative  enterprise,  and  on  Just  rewards  for 
risk  and  Initiative.  Adding  $4&0  million  to 
a  projected  budget  deficit  of  $10  or  $13  bU- 
Uon  la  hardly  a  contribution  to  a  dynamic 
free  economy;  this  program  amounts  to  a 
hobble  rather  than  a  spur.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility and  our  opportunity  to  label  It 
for  what  it  is.  not  what  the  press  agents 
of  executive  excess  claim  It  to  be. 

It  Is  an  open  Invasion  of  congressional 
prerogatives.  It  Is  not  an  effective  attack 
on  the  national  problem  of  persistent  Job- 
lessnesB.  And  it  is  not  a  contribution  to 
fiscal  sobriety  or  to  business  confidence, 
which  alone  provide  the  dynamic  spark  In 
a  free  market  economy. 

One  of  our  national  news  magazines,  la 
a  cynical  account  of  the  pressure  politics 
that  revived  this  program  In  the  other  body 
after  an  initially  unfavorable  committee 
vote,  put  it  this  way:  "Since  when  have 
politicians  started  voting  against  the  pork 
barrel?" 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  all 
the  opportunity  It  needs  to  work  Its  will 
on  Government  economy  and  on  policies  of 
sound  fiscal  management.  Right  here,  with 
this  bUl,  there  Is  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  challenge  to  restore  some  measure  of 
balanced  good  order  to  our  constitutional 
system. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
the  floor,  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [  Mr.  Saltonstall  ] ,  to  call 
up  another  amendment,  subject  to  the 
limitation  of  time  which  has  been  agreed 
to  on  my  amendment  No.  67,  which  I 
now  propose  to  call  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  object,  pro- 
vided I  am  allowed  time  to  respond. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     That  is  understood. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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llr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Ur.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
^rfaicb  I  aend  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have 
0oosldered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LsGisLATrvK  Cuaaz.  On  page  9. 
]ine*  3  and  4,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"to  remain  available  until  June  30, 1964." 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof,  "to  remain 
available  untU  January  31,  1964." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who 
1$  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellxmdki],  who 
is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
bandies  public  woiics  a];4>roprlations,  and 
also  after  consultation  with  the  agencies 
involved,  we  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  the  interest  of  saving  time 
and  expediting  the  passage  of  the  bill 
January  31,  1964,  would  be  a  convenient 
date.  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  rest 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
Of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  wish  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber to  attend  to  other  duties.  I  expect 
to  speak  for  about  15  minutes  on  my 
amendment.  I  now  call  up  my  amend- 
ment numbered  67,  as  modified,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Clesk.  On  pa^e  3, 
Une  11,  before  the  period  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  such  additional  amount  shall 
be  used  in  any  State  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants in,  or  beneficiaries  of,  the 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration are  segregated,  or  otherwise 
discriminated  against,  on  account  of 
race,  creed,  or  color". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  Twenty  minutes  are 
available  to  me  on  my  ammdment,  and  I 
Intend  to  use  perhaps  all  of  that  amount 
of  time.  My  colleague  [Mr.  KiattnoI 
needs  5  minutes,  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  needs  1 
minute.  Will  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  srleld  that  much  time  to  them,  so 
that  I  may  use  all  the  time  available  to 
me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  debate  on  this  amendment 
it  should  be  stated  that  a  motion  to  lay 
the  amendment  on  the  table  win  be 
made.    8o  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 


ment will  be  in  a  position  to  yield  back 
some  time. 

Mr.JAVrrS.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
KkatincI? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  charge  of  the  time? 

Mr.  jAVrrs.  I  have  control  of  the 
time  available  to  those  who  sui^^iort  my 
amendment.  But  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  3rield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague  [Mr.  KkatincI 
and  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rahdolph]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  srleld  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

ansAL  BoosDro  loams 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  there 
could  conceivably  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  statement  pertaining  to  rural 
housing  loans,  on  page  4  of  Senate  Re- 
port 155  relating  to  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  1963.  It  could  possibly 
cause  some  confusion  and  also  overlap- 
ping of  responsibility  between  two  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies.  I  refer  to  the 
committee's  action  which  would  direct 
"the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available  immediately  necessary  loan 
funds,  in  addition  to  those  allocated  tm- 
der  the  regular  program,  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  qualified  applicants  who 
have  been  affected  by  such  local  dis- 
asters," having  reference  to  rural  homes 
damaged  in  recent  weeks  "from  floods 
and  fire." 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  my  cherished  colleague  [Mr. 
Pastork]  and  to  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  for  several  years  had  a  disaster  loan 
program  that  covers  homes  and  other 
properties — other  than  farmers'^-dam- 
aged  "from  floods  and  fire."  The  pro- 
gram of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion covers  those  who  receive  most  of 
their  Income  from  operations  other  than 
farm  operations,  Irrespective  of  the  size 
of  the  community.  Moreover.  I  stress 
that  this  program  has  been  administered 
very  vigorously,  and  has  in  many  areas 
of  the  country  enabled  people  whose 
properties  have  been  damaged  to  restore 
fully  such  properties.  I  make  particular 
reference  to  the  disaster  last  year  on  the 
east  coast  of  this  country,  including  New 
Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  New  York.  Pres- 
ently the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  special  disaster  offices  in  rural  areas 
in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

In  a  measure,  then,  Mr.  President,  the 
direction  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  duplicate  the  authority  al- 
ready vested  in  the  Small  Btisiness  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  effect  would  be 
that  two  agencies  would  be  making  loans 
to  the  same  kind  of  applicants.  This,  of 
course,  could  be  very  perplexing  to  resi- 
dents of  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
throughout  the  coimtry. 


So  I  should  like  to  have  a  clarification, 
for  I  am  sure  It  was  not  Intended  to  have 
overlapping  activities  by  the  agencies 
now  engaged  in  this  worthwhile  work,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Snudl  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  been  very  effective.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  have  an  assurance  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, let  us  say,  to  lessen  the  efforts  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  absolutdiy  correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Keating]? 

Mr.  PASTORK  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kkatimg]. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

SUPrORT   rOK    KONDISCmClNATIOM   AMBHDICKNT 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  deals  with  only  one  Federal 
program,  a  program  of  assistance  to 
farmers  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  It  is  only  one  of 
dozens  of  amendments  which  would  be 
needed  to  conform  every  Federal  activity 
to  the  equal  protection  reqtiirements  of 
the  Constitution.  I  support  this  amend- 
ment, as  I  would  any  other  designed  to 
prohibit  Federal  subsidies  for  Jim  Crow 
projects. 

This  subject  takes  (m  added  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  the  recent  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  the  sta- 
tus of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in 
Mississippi. 

A  number  of  observers  expressed  their 
shock  at  what  they  considered  the  ex- 
treme recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  my  Judgment,  anyone  who  has  read 
the  Commission's  report  should  be  far 
more  shocked  by  the  conditions  it  ex- 
posed than  by  its  rec(Hnmendations  for 
remedial  action. 

In  the  Commission's  words: 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  been 
shot,  set  upon  by  vldous  dogs,  beaten,  and 
otherwise  terrorloed  becaiise  they  sought  to 
vote.  •  •  •  Even  children,  at  the  brink  of 
starvation,  have  been  deprived  of  assistance 
by  the  callous  and  discriminatory  acts  of 
Mississippi  officials  admlnlstexlng  Federal 
funds. 

If  such  conduct  does  not  affront  the 
conscience  of  the  Nation,  as  the  Com- 
mission assumed  it  would,  then  the  Na- 
tion certainly  needs  to  engage  in  some 
solemn  soul  searching. 

Last  year,  the  residents  of  States  in 
which  constitutional  rights  are  openly 
flouted  received  billions  In  Federal  tax 
funds  under  various  Federal  programs. 
This  is  several  times  more  than  the  peo- 
ple in  these  States  contributed  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  What  the  Commis- 
sion recommended  was  that  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  Inquire  Into  the 
moral  and  legal  considerations  arising 
out  of  a  situation  where  the  lawless 
conduct  and  deflaxx:e  of  the  Constitution 
by  certain  elemoits  in  one  State  are  be- 
ing subsidized  by  the  other  States. 
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Thla    recommendation    of    the    Civil 
Rights  Commission  was  not  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  extremist  group;  in- 
stead, it  was  the  thoughtful  and  unani- 
mous   Judgment    of    six    outstanding 
Americans  representing  every  phase  of 
our  national  life:   Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh,  the  president  of  Notre  Dame 
University;  Robert  O.  Storey,  the  former 
dean  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity Law  School;   John  A.  Hannah, 
the  president  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity; Robert  S.  Rankin,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  of  Dvike 
University;    Spottswood    W.    Robinson 
m,  dean  of  the  Howard  University  Law 
School;    and  Erwln   N.   Oriswold,   dean 
of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School. 
Their  views  deserve  great   respect.     If 
their  proposals  appear  to  some  to  be  ex- 
treme, it  is  not  because  of  their  lack  of 
merit,  but  is  because  of  the  many  years 
we  have  condoned  the  flagrant  practices 
described  not  only  in  this  report,  but  also 
in  many  other  reports  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

These  men  who  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion have  confronted  discrimination  not 
as  an  abstract  philosophical  proposition, 
but  as  a  tragic  challenge  to  every  humane 
and  liberal  Instinct.  They  have  seen  and 
heard  the  victims  of  such  practices  in 
face-to-face  hearings.  Their  revulsion 
against  conditions  such  as  exist  in  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  an  impersonal  expression 
of  morality,  but  a  deeply  personal  expres- 
sion of  outrage  at  the  treatment  to  which 
some  of  our  fellow  Americans  are  sub- 
jected. 

I  have  for  many  years  protested  the 
continued  contribution  of  Federal  tax 
funds  to  State  programs  and  projects 
carried  out  on  a  discriminatory  or  segre- 
gated basis.  It  Is  ironical  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  initiated  several 
lawsuits  to  prohibit  Just  such  practices 
despite  the  refusal  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  condition  Federal  grants  on  a 
policy  of  nondiscrimination. 

No  official  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  can 
ignore  the  Constitution  In  carrying  out 
his  authority.  It  Is  no  more  legal  or 
moral  for  Federal  agencies  to  spend  Fed- 
eral fimds  on  unconstitutional  projects 
than  it  Is  for  State  officials  to  subsidize 
white-only  schools,  parks,  transporta- 
tion, or  other  public  facilities. 

On  several  occasions  many  of  us  have 
requested  the  issuance  of  an  Executive 
order  to  require  all  Federal  agencies  to 
Insist  upon  uniform,  nondiscriminatory 
Federal  policies  in  connection  with  all 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  the  way  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
If  such  an  Executive  order  were  issued, 
there  would  be  no  need  to  resort  to  such 
amendments  to  appropriation  bills.  But 
such  an  Executive  order  has  not  been  is- 
sued; and  the  indications  are  that  this 
recommendation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  will  not  be  implemented  by 
Executive  order. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  is  no 
alternative  except  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  such 
as  this  one.  Its  provisions  would  bring 
this  program  into  compliance  with  the 
Constitution.  It  should  not  be  an  af- 
front to  anyone,  inasmuch  as  the 
amendment  merely  provides  that  Fed- 
eral tax  funds,  which  are  taken  out  of 


the  pockets  and  out  of  the  pay  envelopes 
of  all  our  citizens,  shall  not  be  used  in  a 
way  which  violates  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Commission's  report  expresses  a 
sentiment  we  all  share  in  Its  statement 
that  the  Commission  "does  not  want  the 
people  of  Mississippi,  either  Negro  or 
white,  to  lose  benefits  available  to  citi- 
zens of  other  States."  Its  goal,  and  the 
purpose  behind  amendments  such  as  we 
are  now  considering,  is  rather  "that  all 
citizens  in  the  United  States  be  assured 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution."  In  the  words 
of  the  Commission: 

It  18  upon  adherence  to  that  great  charter 
with  Its  powerful  moral  premlsea  that  oxxr 
survival  aa  a  free  society  depends. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
not  discriminate  against  the  people  of 
Mississippi.  It  does  not  cut  off  funds  to 
any  State  or  any  citizen.  What  it  would 
do  is  assure  that  Federal  funds  under 
this  program  are  not  used  in  any  part  of 
the  country  to  subsidize  segregation.  It 
asks  only  that  those  who  receive  Federal 
funds — collected  from  all  our  citizens 
without  regard  to  their  race— distribute 
them  to  the  intended  beneficiaries  with- 
out regard  to  their  race.  In  the  sim- 
plest, but  most  compelling  terms,  Jt  asks 
only  that  those  who  receive  Federal 
fimds  comply  with  the  Constitution.  It 
discriminates  against  no  State  or  group 
of  citizens — but  it  does  discriminate  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution  and  its  guar- 
antee of  equal  protection. 

There  is  nothing  shocking  about  this 
proposition.  What  Is  shocking,  is  that 
such  a  principle  still  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished at  this  date  in  our  history.  What 
is  even  more  shocking  is  the  realization 
that  our  efforts  today  probably  will  be 
blocked  by  the  same  parliamentary  de- 
vices and  legalistic  evasions  which  have 
doomed  past  efforts  to  breathe  life  Into 
the  fiindamental  law  of  our  land. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized 
for  12  minutes. 

Mr.    JAVrrs.      Mr.    President,    this 
amendment  Is  the  beginning  of  a  proc- 
ess  which,   unfortunately,  may   take   a 
little  time  during  this  session  of  Congress 
and  during  this  entire  Congress.    Never- 
theless, this  procedure  must  be  followed. 
I  say  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  may  take 
a  little  time,  because  I  believe  there  is 
growing  among  the  Negroes  in  the  United 
States  an  understandable  and  worrisome 
degree  of  frustration,  in  regard  to  the 
relatively  slow  progress  in  the  legislative 
branch  in  dealing  with  many  of  the  ques- 
tions which  must  be  dealt  with  legis- 
latively in  the  field  of  race  relations  and 
civil  rights.    Negro  writers,  thinkers,  and 
Intellectuals,    on    the    one    hand,    are 
expressing  that  kind  of  frustration  and 
almost  despair.    I  see  movements  such 
as  that  of  the  Black  Muslims — which, 
Incidentally,    is    being    covered     in    a 
splendid  series  of  articles  being  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune— which 
constitutes  further  evidence  of  the  dan- 
gers Involved.    We  also  are  familiar  with 
evidoices  of  violence,  including  the  mur- 
der on  a  public  highway  of  a  fine  man 


who  was  making  an  integration  march- 
and  we  also  have  observed  the  disorde™' 
requiring  the  presence  of  troops  at  uS 
Rock.  Ark.,  and  at  Oxford,  Miss  inaddi 
tlon  to  the  shootings,  the  bombings  kda 
the  burnings.  Prom  aU  of  these '  mn* 
begins  to  appreciate  that  in  this  fiSd 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  tea  party  and 
that,  unless  an  outlet  is  given  for  exprwi 
sion  of  the  grievances  in  this  field  which 
men  have  felt  for  decades,  our  countrr 
win  be  in  for  a  very  difficult  time. 

What  is  being  attempted  with  my 
amendments  is  to  operate  with  the  scal- 
pel rather  than  a  sword  on  every  partlc" 
ular  part  of  the  Federal  EsUblUhment 
which  is  channeling  money  to  the  States 
to  instances  in  which  the  States  use  the 
money  for  purposes  which  either  are 
themselves  segregated  or  lend  them 
selves  to  segregation. 

Let  us  take  the  pending  amendment 
as  a  practical  example.  The  amendment 
is  directed  to  the  appropriation  in  the 
amount  of  $1,222,900  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  a  Federal  agen- 
cy which  makes  available  loans  to  ten- 
ants, laborers,  and  sharecroppers  for 
farm  ownership.  It  makes  available  op- 
erating loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen 
It  also  makes  available  soil  and  water 
conservation  loans  to  fanners  and  asso- 
ciations. It  makes  available  farm  hous- 
ing loans  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  dwellings  and  other  buildin© 
The  Fanners  Home  Administration  pro^ 
gram  is  administered  essentially  through 
county  committee,  usually  composed  of 
three  local  farmers.  It  is  they  who  de- 
cide who  is  or  who  is  not  entitled  to 
credit.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by 
authoritative  studies  which  have  been 
made  in  the  field  there  is  no  Negro  mem- 
ber on  any  county  committee  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  "never"  and 
"no"  are  always  big  words;  so  I  am  wil- 
ling to  say  there  might  be  one  some- 
where. I  do  not  know.  But  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  find  out,  there  are 
none. 

A  specific  study  upon  this  subject  was 
recently  made  in  South  Carolina  by  the 
Southern  Regional  Council.  It  dealt 
with  nine  rural  counties  in  that  State: 
Allendale,  Bamberg,  Barnwell,  Calhoun. 
Clarendon,  Hampton,  Jasper,  Lee,  and 
Williamsburg. 

The  study  was  made  of  coimties  in 
which  Negroes  constituted  50  percent  of 
the  total  population.  In  eight  of  the 
counties.  Negroes  constituted  more  tlian 
50  percent  of  the  population.  In  none 
were  Negro  farmers  less  than  39  per- 
cent— roughly  40  percent — of  the  popula- 
tion. In  those  counties  there  was  no 
county  committee  member  who  was  a 
Negro. 

Nevertheless  it  is  the  county  com- 
mittee members  who  determine  who 
shall  receive  credit  and  who  shall  not. 

We  now  know  that  one  of  the  worst 
sanctions  imposed  upon — and  one  of  the 
prime  weapons  used  against— Negroes 
in  the  South  who  have  the  temerity  to 
want  to  vote  or  get  out  In  registration 
drives  or  show  any  signs  whatever  of  be- 
ing anything  other  than  compliant  citi- 
zens willing  to  stand  by  and  see  their 
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(lyidMDcntal  rights  as  Amferioaas  denied 
10  tttem.  is  the  denial  of  credit — an 
00onomlc  wtMVoa,  an  economic  sanction. 

Also  the  sjibem.  of  white  ooimty  com- 
BiltteM  lends  Itaelf  to  the  system  which 
jf  called  in  the  South  sponaorshlp.  If 
%  Negro  does  not  have  the  «>onsorshlp 
if  lome  revectoble  and  responsible 
i^te  eitiaen  in  a  community,  he  finds  It 
very  dllBcult  to  get  a  Job,  to  get  a  loan, 
or  to  get  along  ai  alL 

One  can  never  implement  situations 
of  this  character  with  the  detailed  ap- 
plication of  farmer  A  on  farm  A  who  siif - 
fered  this  particular  tsrpe  of  denial.  The 
problem  becomes  fuzzy  with  questions 
as  to  whether  the  applicant's  credit  was 
good  or  bad,  or  whether  be  ought  to  be  a 
farm  owner  m  not.  But  I  would  like  to 
fire  some  figures  for  the  Rscoao  from 
the  recent  study  by  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Oouneil  with  reapect  to  the  nine 
rural  ooontles  in  South  Carolina. 

Over  the  S-year  period  aided  June  SO, 
1962.  only  nine  loans  under  Federal  pro- 
grams in  the  entire  nine  counties  were 
made  to  Negroes  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling them  to  acquire  their  own  farms. 


Five  of  the  nine  loans  were  made  in  fiscal 
year  1961. 

Of  loans  either  to  build  or  to  Improve 
farm  housing,  only  14  loans  were  made 
to  Negroes,  6  of  those  having  been  made 
also  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Moreover,  out  of  $1,222,630  advanced 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
for  farm  land  acquis! ticm  in  those  coun- 
tries— ^fundamental  farm  ownership — 
during  that  period,  only  $55,550  went  to 
Negro  families,  and  out  of  $1,338,915  ad- 
vanced for  farm  housing,  cmly  $81,955 
went  to  Negroes. 

In  short,  in  the  first  case,  it  was  under 
5  percent.  In  the  second  case  It  was  un- 
der 7  percent.  When  we  are  dealing  with 
a  population  Juxtaposition  in  any  of 
those  counties,  of  not  less  than  40  per- 
cent, which  the  Negro  farmer  bears  to 
the  white  and,  as  we  very  well  know, 
the  Negroes  are  frequently  those  who  are 
most  in  need  of  losms 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    My  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  additional  time. 


Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  am  hannr  to  yield  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Soutb 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  should  like  to  adt 
the  following  queeUoo:  Bam  maoy 
Negroes  In  the  eounttas  of  South  Cam- 
Una  to  which  the  Senator  baa  referred 
asked  for  loans  and  did  not  receive  them? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
already  said  that  I  cannot  testify  as  to 
that,  m  giving  the  facts  and  figures,  I 
have  said  that  one  must  draw  a  con- 
cIusloQ  from  the  overall  situation.  I  ask 
unanimous  c(Miaent  to  «TiffTwlt  at  this 
point  table  4  of  ttie  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration program  for  South  Carolina^ 
giving  for  the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
(derating  loans,  farm  ownership  loans, 
farm  housing  loans,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation loans,  and  giving  records  for 
white  and  Negro  applications  received 
and  loans  made,  so  that  It  win  be  very 
clear,  as  I  say  to  my  colleague,  nfhaX  was 
applied  for  and  what  was  granted. 

There  being  no  objection.  tl»e  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord, 
as  follows: 


Tablb  IV. — Farmera  Home  Administration  program  for  South  Carolina 
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Mr.  JAVITB.  First.  I  base  my  argu- 
ment on  the  fact  that  no  Negroes  are  on 
the  ooimty  committees  which  control 
that  kind  of  credit,  which  is  almost  in- 
eoneelvable  when  we  are  dealing  with  a 
eoimty  42  percent  of  whoee  fanners  are 
Negroes,  unless  there  was  a  discrimina- 
tory pattern. 

Second,  I  base  my  argument  on  the 
overall  grant  of  credit  for  certain  pur- 
poses, especially  farm  ownership,  which 
ahows  again  a  complete  and  radical  dis- 
proportion between  the  Negro  and  the 
white  farmers  in  that  particular  set  of 
counties  and  the  figure  on  hcmie  owner- 
ship loans  granted. 

I  point  out  that  even  the  courts  In 
similar  situations  are  willing  to  accept 
that  kind  of  evidence — not  as  conclusive, 
final,  or  determinative — but  as  evidence. 
That  is  the  sense  In  which  I  submit 
It. 

In  view  of  those  figures,  it  is  beyond 
reasonable  expectation  that  there  should 
be  other  than  some  form  of  discrimina- 
tory pattern,  unless  an  tftori  is  made  to 
come  forward  and  explain  why  those 
figures  are  as  heavily  loaded  as  they  are 
against  Negro  fanners. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVrra.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
frMn  New  York  know  how  many  loans 
made  to  white  people  went  Indirectly  to 
colored  people? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  As  I  pointed  out  previ- 
ously, I  do  not  know  that  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  anyone  would  know  what 


loan  money  to  white  people  went  indi- 
rectly to  colored  people.  But  I  point  out 
again  that  that  is  a  fundamental  vice  m 
the  whole  sltuaUon.  The  theory  behind 
It  Is  that  the  Negro  Is  not  an  adult,  an 
American  dtlsen  like  the  rest  of  tis  who, 
if  he  is  entitled  to  a  loan,  is  entitled  to 

one.  He  does  not  have  to  get  it  through 
some  channel  or  through  the  qxmsor- 
shlp  of  a  white  family  in  the  community. 

We  are  all  beginning  to  understand 
the  power  of  the  economic  sanction, 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  hold- 
ing Negroes  in  subjection  In  the  South. 

I  should  like  to  make  my  fundamental 
thesis,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me.  My 
fundamental  thesis  Is  as  follows:  We 
should  take  an  across-the-board  posi- 
tion, as  the  n.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
did  in  asking  the  President  to  cut  off  all 
Federal  money  to  Mississippi.  If  we  did 
that — and  the  facts  indicate  they  did 
not — we  would  be  asking  the  President 
to  lay  on  with  a  broadsword,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  evils  which  Mis- 
sissippi, by  its  Intransigent  position  on 
this  subject,  has  brought  down  on  its 
head,  one  can  understand — ^though  one 
may  not  agree — wliy  a  President  would 
not  feel  that  he  could  do  that.  But  I 
feel  that  to  require  every  Oovemment 
department  to  go  through  the  list  of  its 
programs  in  detail  and  to  see  whether 
or  not  ttiere  Is  segregation  within  the 
programs  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  putting  up  the  money  to  account 
for  that  to  the  Congress  case  by  case  and 
program  by  program  is  what  the  Fed- 


eral Government  ought  to  do  and  is  its 
duty  to  do  under  the  Comstttatkn. 

The  Senator  tnm  Mldilgan  (Mr. 
HaktI  and  I  have  asked  each  Federal  de- 
partment, by  spedfle  letter  questions, 
what  ts  hi^penlng  In  eaeh  apeoiflc  pro- 
gram based  upon  information  that  we 
have  of  segregation  practices,  program 
by  program. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  from  any  Gov- 
ernment deparUnent.  I  expect  that  we 
shaU. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  appropriation 
bais  come  before  the  Senate,  I  think  it 
is  our  duty  to  pinpoint  for  the  people 
of  the  country  how  the  money  Is  to  be 
used.  It  Is  our  duty  to  make  this  fight. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  way  in  which, 
at  long  last,  we  can  begin  to  implement 
the  constitutional  guarantees. 

I  have  pointed  to  our  case.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  of  money  Involved.  The 
money  which  is  to  be  provided  is  $1,222,- 
900.  which  is  to  be  provided  for  salaries 
and  expenses;  but  we  all  know  that  if 
an  amendment  such  as  this  is  adopted 
with  respect  to  a  routine  i4>proprlatlon 
of  this  character,  as  to  which  the  deriv- 
ative evidence  is  as  crystal  clear  as  it 
Is  In  this  case 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes. 

I  repeat,  the  evidence  Is  crystal  clear 
in  this  case.   It  is  very  clear  both  on  the 
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I  of  tticsnopiflte  ft  Ststo  woA  on  tlie 

Once  «e  do  anyttalnc  lilce  tlist.  Mft-. 

thM  Ihla 
tbe  GsBgNM— 

to  ttw  flSMI  UMl  *V  70V  ^toM.  the  19- 
vIB  be  Iraiic  vp  Amt* 


onlr  s 
sttfl 


,OMTotevtiieii 

on  theSaltaB- 
MM  M  to  M. 
that  dotuje  OMld  be  ef- 
fected tf  ttw  aacate  reallF  bad  tta  teeth 
la  a  ptttttuiv  flMtsnn  and  felt  it 
high  tine  te  break  this  pattern  ci 
vldins  Federal  aaonegF — atoney  deiired 
fnat  tana  on  ail  our  dtlaeoa,  white  ax>d 
black  aJIka— lor  Federal  pfogzams  which 
are  aagregated  in  character. 

n  aeems  to  me  that  this  would  also  so 
a  Ions  wajr  toward  maWng  Nesroes  who 
today  are  so  dangerouBlly  resUeas  feel 
tliat  they  can  get  some  ssfegnard  and 
some  measuie  of  protection  through  the 
leglaiatlre  proeeae.  Tbte  is  ciementary- 

PvesMent  Beenuowei,  PresldeBt  Ken* 
nedy,  and  President  Truman — aO  freat 
leaders — have  agreed  that  if  there  Is  one 
area  in  which  we  ought  to  move,  morally 
and  coiiatitutianally.  It  is  In  the  area  of 
not  proeUUnc  Federal  money  for  pro- 
grasM  which  esake  a  distinction  as  be- 
tween iriafdc  and  white,  as  this  program 
does,  and  as  a  whole  series  of  programs 
do. 

n  U  high  time  that  this  battle  was 
foasht  We  may  be  beaten  time  and 
time  again.  Mr.  President,  but  the  re- 
form win  be  made.  It  nuiy  not  be  by 
way  of  a  legislative  bill  or  amendment, 
but  it  win  happen.  This  movement  is 
abeoiuteiy  glacial  tn  ^laraeter. 

The  PRBBDOVO  C^PICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senatar  fkt>ai  New  Tofk  has  again 
expueB* 

Mr.  JAVIT&  lAr.  President.  T  yield 
myself  1  addttisBal  mimite. 

TlM  9D]w  wajr  we  can  make  it  happen, 
bef  on  we  let  Into  a  great  deal  of  traa- 
ble — and  trouble  is  the  altematliw  to 
these  efforts  to  glre  Justice  and  trader- 
standing  IB  this  whole  problem — Is  to 
begin  this  fight  in  a  specialized,  detailed 
way.  direettng  It  to  spedfle  programs 
with  9eoifle  anmmts  of  money,  as  to 
irtiieh  the  evidence  can  be  marshaled  and 
controverted,  if  it  can  be. 

Z  reapeet  ay  friends  from  the  Sooth. 
I  assume  that  either  today  or  at  eome 
other  time  of  their  choice,  they  will  pre- 
sent their  evidence.  So  much  the  l>etter. 
This  is  a  case  to  be  tried  before  the  con- 
science, the  morality,  and  constitutional 
instincts  of  the  American  pe(H3>le.  It  is 
in  that  sense  I  present  it  to  tbe  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted,  as  it  richly  and  justly 
deserves  to  be. 

Mr.  PA8TOBB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  calling  of  the  roll 
not  be  charged  to  either  side,  on  the 
amendment. 

Tbe  PBJEanHNO  OKFICSK.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqaest  by  the 


flrom  Rhode  Idandf    llie  Chair 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

My.FASTORB.  Mr.  President.  I  8i«- 
gest  the  ahscnce  of  a  <iauium. 

^(te  FRBBIDSMO  OFFICOL  Tlie 
derk  will  call  the  rcflL 

The  legidattve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roB. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  FRBBlLyiNO  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  situation  on  the  time  allotment? 

The  PRESIDXlfO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Yoxk  [Mr.  JavztsI  lias 
5  minutes  remaining;  the  opponents 
have  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bUl  had  to  leave  the  floor 
on  other  business,  and  he  asked  me  tem- 
porarily to  handle  the  tain  on  the  floor. 
Does  the  opposition  wish  to  use  Its  S 
minutes? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  5  aUnutes  re- 
maiiUng,  but  if  the  motion  to  tahle  is  de- 
feated, that  is  the  orOy  time  that  I  win 
havelefL  So  I  would  liice  to  reserve  that 
time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  an 
optimist.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttsch] 
for  the  purpose  of  his  maldng  a  motion 
on  liehalf  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader  and  in  his 
behalf  I  move  that  the  amendment 
off«-ed  by  the  Senator  frooti  New  York 
[Mr.  JAVTTslbe  laid  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  an  the  motion  to  laj  on  the 
taUe  the  amandment  offend  by  tlw 
Senator  tram.  New  York.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeaa  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  derk  wlU  eaU  the  roU. 

Tile  legtslatlve  derk  proceeded  to  call 
tlieron. 

Iff.  HUMPHREY.  I  amKnmee  that 
the  Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bblb 
and  Mr.  Cahwom].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  FDiMaoRT],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MAONUSoifl,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MaksfslsI  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Qasl.  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MtrrcALT],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  NsoBSBCiK] ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  CMr.  Yakbobouor]  are  absent  on 
ofBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HabtkxI  is  neoes- 
sarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BewhsitI  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arleona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATsal  is  absent  on  <^cial  business  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HsosKAl  is  alMent  on  ofBelal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PaouTTl  Is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  CMr.  BsmnrTl.  the  Senator  fr 


Artoena  fMt.aoftewATaal, 
tor  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DlRSBBf  (when  tals  name  was 
caned).  On  this  vote  I  hare  a  pair  with 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  ftem 
Montana  (Mr.  MAasmtal.  n  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  wotid  vote  "yea  ** 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  wooM  vote 
"nay."    Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote 

The  roUcaU  was  conchided. 

The  result  v 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

life.  98  Leg.) 
TKAS— 47 


announced — yeas  47, 


BuKUck 
Byrd.  Va. 
btm.  w.  Ta. 
Cbureb 

Clu-k 
EMtlAnd 


BUI 

HoTTmnd 
Hmnghf  y 

Jackson 
johnnoB 
aat<SAa.  ir.c. 


JionroTwar 


Oora 

OrauitBS 

Baydm 


Aik«n 

AUOU 
BeaU 

Boss* 

OarteoB 

Cam 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CiirUs 


DomUUck 
DougUa 

Bennett 
BlbU 


NATS— 38 

Fong 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

jATlta 

Jortlan.  IdAho 

KeAtlnc 

Kuchel 

liong.  Mo. 

Ifecbem 

MUler 

Morton 

Mundt 

Neleon 

NOT  VOTIHa — IB 


PeAnon 

ProuBlre 

RAndotph 

SAltonetAU 

Scott 


Smith 
Symington 
Tower 

WmiAIXM.  NJ. 
WlUlAou.  Del. 
Toting.  Ohio 


OoldwAtar 
HATtke 


McOee 

MetCAU 


Megnueon 
M*ngneld 


Prouty 

TAltXXOUgll 


Fanxiglit 

So  Mr.  CHuacH's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  offered  Iv  lb. 
Javits  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  printed  an  amendment  similar  In 
character  to  the  one  the  Smate  has 
Just  now  tabled.  Hie  other  amendment 
pertained  to  the  extension  services. 
Some  additional  problems  exist,  both  as 
to  whether  that  amendment  is  to  sub- 
stantive law  and  whether  it  would  affect 
the  problem  of  the  Increase  in  postal 
rates. 

In  view  of  the  mood  of  the  Senate,  as 
Just  now  expressed  in  connection  with 
this  appropriation  bill.  I  feel  that  the 
point  I  wished  to  make  has  been  made 
and  has  been  passed  ui>on  by  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  press  for  action 
now  by  the  Senate  on  the  other  amend- 
ment, but  shall  proceed  along  that  line 
when  the  occasion  next  presents  itself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Mcaxz. 
CoTTOM.  DoDo.  and  MclMTTax.  I  submit 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativs  Cuotx.    On  page  12, 
in  line  5.  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 
oyncs  or  tbx  sacasTAaT 
EduemtUmml  UlnUiam  /meOUisa 

For  gTAnta  to  Aeelst  In  conatnwtten  of  Adn- 
CAtloDAl  teievlfltoa  taroadeutl^  teotMUee.  ea 
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by  part  IV  of  tttle  m  of  Tba 
Otfnmunloatkme  Act  of  ie»«  (7e  Bimt.  S«). 
gnd  for  relAtod  eAlailee  And  expensM,  to 
yamAln  avaUaU*  until  expended  81.600,000 
of  wblota  not  to  exceed  $40,000  shall  be  Avall- 
fliU  for  luch  BAlArlee  And  expenaee  during 
tiM  current  flaOAl  yeAr. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
eause  of  a  misunderstanding  concerning 
the  issuance  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  would  apply  to  the  grants  to  assist 
In  the  construction  of  educational  tele- 
vlgion  broadcasting  faciUties,  as  author- 
ised by  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Com- 
municaUons  Act  of  1934  (76  Stat.  64). 
tlie  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  contained 
In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  as 
It  passed  the  House  was  stricken. 

However,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
f Are  is  ready  to  implement  the  program 
immediately.  The  rules  and  regulations 
sre  complete  and  will  be  issued  imme- 
diately following  the  appropriation  of 
funds.  In  fact,  the  application  forms 
hAve  been  prepared  and  approved  by  ttie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  reason  why 
It  has  not  been  adopted  and  published 
Is  that  the  Department  felt  it  more  ap- 
propriate that  it  not  be  implemented 
prior  to  action  by  Congress  on  the  appro- 
priation. 

Many  prospective  a]n>licants  already 
have  received  or  are  in  the  process  of 
receiving  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission authorisations.  State  and  local 
agencies  have  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Edueatl<m.  and  Welfare 
sufficient  non-Federal  funds  available 
now  to  require  a  total  of  $11,100,000  in 
Federal  matching  grants.  In  many 
States  non-Federal  matching  funds 
which  have  been  raised  lapse  at  the  end 
of  the  Hscal  year.  For  example,  in  Ohio 
it  is  reported  that  a  total  of  $202,990 
would  lapse,  in  South  Carolina  a  total  of 
$125,000  would  lapse,  in  New  Mexico  It 
has  been  reported  that  $100,000  would 
lapse,  and  in  Alabama  nearly  $150,000 
would  be  lost  If  funds  are  not  voted  for 
1963.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota. 

Failure  to  provide  these  funds  in  this 
appropriation  bill  would  prevent  some 
stations  from  going  on  the  air  in  time 
for  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year 
1963-«4. 

A  number  of  other  reasons  are  set 
forth  in  a  memorandum  which  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rboosd. 

I  iirge  the  Senate  to  restcM^  the  $1,500,- 
000  in  the  siipplemental  appropriati<m  as 
a  necessary  and  Important  start  in  im- 
plementing the  educational  television 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoao,  as  follows: 


Wht  ths  Buoobt  Itbic  voe  ths  B>t»:atiomal 
TXLBViaioM  FAcnjTias  Act  Brouu)  Bs  Ra- 
noaaD  bt  ths  Sbmats 

L  Tbe  X>epArtment  of  BeAltb.  BduoAtloii, 
And  WeUere  to  reAdy  to  Implement  the  pro- 
fFAm  ImmedlAtely. 

A.  Rules  and  regulations  are  oomplete 
subject  to  ApprofTAl  of  Soentary  And  win  be 
leeued  ImmedlAtely  foQowtag  the  epproprl- 
Atlon  of  fundA. 


The  AppUoAtton  form  to  peapAred.  It 
been  lyprovd  by  the  Bonau  of  the 
Budget  And  to  reedy  for  publloatlon  immedi- 
ately After  funds  are  appropriated.  (It  to 
not  proper  for  a  program  to  be  Implemented 
prtor  to  Action  by  Oongreee  on  the  epproprl- 
Atlon.) 

0.  PrepATAtlaos  hAve  been  made  eo  thAt 
i4>prozlmAteIy  one  helf  of  the  propoeed  pro- 
gnm  etAff  cAn  be  00  duty  ImmedlAtely. 
Thto  staff  will  be  eufficlently  well  rounded 
to  provide  for  processing  of  AppUoAtlone 
within  1  week  After  funds  become  AVAllable. 

D.  Tbe  opening  date  for  acceptance  of  ap- 
plications by  tbe  Department  of  Health, 
KducaUon,  And  Welf  Are  will  be  no  Uter  ttum 
2  weeks  following  fluAl  Approprtotlons 
Action.  Thto  to  to  provide  time  for  the  ap- 
plicants to  complete  tbe  application  form. 

H.  Many  prospective  AppUcAnts  Are  ready 
to  move  AheAd  ImmedlAtely. 

A.  MAny  proqMctlve  appllcAnts  Already 
hAve  or  are  In  the  process  of  getting  neces- 
sary Federal  Conununloatlons  Commission 
au  tbortoatlocis. 

1.  Nineteen  construction  permits  have 
been  gnmted  And  AppllcAnts  Are  Authorised 
to  go  AheAd  on  construction. 

2.  Nineteen  appUcatlons  for  oonstruetion 
permlU  are  now  being  prooeeeed. 

8.  There  are  834  dumneto  currently  re- 
served for  educAtlonal  televisloD  and  petl- 
tlona  Are  pending  to  Add  8S  AddltlooAl  chAn- 
nel  reeervAtlons. 

B.  StAte  And  locAl  Agencies  heve  reported 
to  the  DepATtment  of  HeAlth.  KducAtloci.  And 
Welfere  eulBclent  non-FederAl  funds  Avall- 
Able  now.  to  reqxilre  a  totAl  of  $11,100,000  In 
FederAl  mAtrhIng  grAnte. 

nx.  In  mAny  States.  non-PMerel  i»««^vti1ng 
fimds  which  hAve  been  raised  will  lApee  At 
the  end  of  the  current  ftocAl  yeer.  For  ex- 
Ample: 

(A)  In  Ohio  It  to  reported  thAt  a  totAl  of 
$202,090  would  lApse. 

(b)  In  South  OATOllnA  a  totAl  of  $125,000 
would  lApee. 

(c)  In  New  Mexico  It  has  been  reported  that 
$100,000  would  lApee. 

(d)  In  Alabama  nearly  $160,000  would  be 
loet. 

rv.  If  funds  Are  not  voted  for  1963  some 
stAtlons  will  not  go  on  the  Air  In  time  for  the 
beginning  of  Academic  year  lSSS-e4.  FOr  ex- 
ample In  tbe  States  mentioned  above: 

(A)  BowUng  Green  University  (Ohio)  hopes 
to  ActlvAte  channel  70  in  time  for  the  next 
ACAdemlc  yeer. 

(b)  In  South  Carolina,  tdiannel  29  at 
Oreenvllle  and  channel  7  at  Charleston  hope 
to  be  reedy  for  the  next  AOAdemlc  year. 

(c)  In  AlAbcunA,  they  hope  to  heve  chAn- 
nel  43  At  Mobile  on  the  Air  in  time  for  the 
echool  yeer. 

V.  OrAnt  funds  voted  for  IOCS  OAn  l>e  car- 
ried over  in  1904.  If  you  cut  funds  now  you 
slow  the  whole  program  down  And  creAte  a 
logjAm  In  iae4  becAUse  the  1964  budget  re- 
quest (for  $7  million)  was  prepered  on  the 
easumpUon  thAt  $3  mUUon  would  be  avaU- 
Able  from  the  1968  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest. 

(A)  Prospective  eppUcAnts  hAve  reported 
intentions  to  commence  construction  on  87 
educAtlonAl  television  stAtions  before  June 
30,  1064,  provided  FederAl  AsstotAnoe  became 
AVAllAble.  It  hAs  been  estimeted  thet  An 
Averege  new  stAtion  grAnt  will  totAl  $175,000. 
Thus  the  estimeted  totAl  need  wlU  be  f  at  in 
excess  of  $15  million  in  FederAl  funds. 

(b)  In  AddlUon.  51  established  stAtions 
hAve  indlcAted  thet  they  ere  planned  for  ex- 
PAnAion  to  serve  more  pe<^;>ls  over  a  wider 
area,  to  cc»nmenoe  work  prior  to  June  80, 
1964.  The  eettmated  average  expAnslon  proj- 
ect to  in  eaoess  of  $100,000.  Thus  the  totAl 
need  to  in  excess  of  $0  mmion. 


(o)  Therefore,  the  request  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  adueatloo,  sad  Well  ere  for 
$7  million  in  1064  and  $3  million  In  1068  wsa 
very  oonservstlve. 

For  the  rcAsons  eited  above  It  to  Importent 
thAt  funds  be  provided  ImmedlAtely  In  order 
that  tbe  educatlonAl  televlston  faollittee  pro- 
gram mey  get  underwAy  ImssedlAtely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  l>een  dlseussed  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall] .  The  amendment 
asks  the  Senate  to  approve  a  sum  which 
was  recommended;  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  certain  rules  and  regulations 
wore  not  ready  to  be  I4>plled  by  the  ap- 
pr(H>rlate  agency,  the  Senate  committee 
did  not  adopt  the  $1,500,000  aeaoimt. 
But  I  uiKlerstand  that  those  rules  and 
regulations  are  now  ready. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fn»n  Minnesota  3rield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREV.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  who  is  fully 
conversant  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  supplemental  estimate  was  $2 
million.  We  allowed  $1,600,000.  But 
during  the  markup  of  the  bill  before  the 
full  committee,  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  the  rules  for  the  applications 
had  lieen  promulgated.  We  were  in- 
formed they  had  not  been  promulgated 
and  would  not  be  ready  imtil  June  15. 
Therefore,  we  voted  to  delete  the  entire 
amount. 

However,  upon  further  investigation 
we  found  that  the  rules  were  ccmipleted, 
but  were  awaiting  the  i4>proval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  who  in  turn  was 
waiting  for  action  to  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  because  of  that  misunder- 
standing that  he  had  not  approved  then. 
However,  he  could  immediately  i^jprove 
them. 

80  the  rules  are  complete  and  action 
will  be  taken  as  indicated  hi  the  letter 
to  me  dated  April  26,  1063.  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  For  that  reason,  we  favor  the 
inclusion  of  this  amount. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  facts  which  have  been  pre- 
sented, I  have  no  objection  to  the  action 
now  proposed.  But  I  have  very  serious 
objection  to  such  ctmduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Inasmuch  as  it 
advised  one  Monber  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  rules  would  not 
be  entered  until  June  15;  and.  later, 
when  that  information  came  to  aie.  I 
gave  it  to  the  committee,  at  the  time  of 
the  markup  of  the  bill.  The  committee 
as  a  whole  agreed  to  have  committee 
staif  call  the  Department  in  question  and 
ask  Just  what  the  facts  were. 

The  Department  advised  oommlttee 
staff  that  the  facts  were  as  previously 
reported;  namely,  that  the  regulations 
would  not  be  ready  until  June  16,  or 
thereafter. 
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MttM  Stoafee  cam- 

MurhtohttwMooM- 

pletdy  Jmtilled  In  takliv.  tmder  tttmt 
Inforautton.  It  appemnd  tUmt  the  De- 
putmeot  of  Htelth.  XdncailaKi.  »nd 
Wdf  an  MddcDly  diaomrtred  that  it  had 
not  acted  or  that  it  did  not  pmiMMe  to 
act  aa  Jt  ted  prenouriy  adrtod  botii  a 
iftnber  of  ttio  Houae  of  Repreamta- 
tlvM  and  the  Senate  Appnprlatlona 
COmalttee  kluit  it  had  acted  or  Intended 
to  act.  , 

I  am  perfectly  wiUlng  to  aoeede  to  the 
Propoaed  restomtlon  of  thia  amount,  if 
it  be  needed  fer  thie  aalutary  purpose 
and  if  the  facta  are  aa  they  are  reported 
w  te^Of  eoviae.  I  aasume  that  tb^  are. 
oamuwtr.  I  wiah  the  Ricou  to  show  that 
thia  rNpailiuuut  hat  acted  in  thia  man- 
ner, vhich  I  think  is  completely  of  such 
nature  aa  not  to  create  confldMioe  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  in  the  Dcsart- 
meat's  action. 

Mr.  AU-OTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  aball  be  brief,  Mr. 
President. 

Wrst.  I  wl^  to  conflrm  fully  what  the 
Senator  ftom  nortda  has  wt<d  Hie  ac- 
tion of  tlie  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, yd  Wdf are  In  connection  with 
this  matter  is  not  such  as  to  give  anyone 
confldeuue  to  the  Department,  although 
Imw*  say  that  It  is  dlfflcnlt  to  hare 
coofld^e  in  the  Department,  anjrway. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  about  it.  I  understand  It 
will  cut  the  amount  requested  for  sal- 
arlee  tram  $75.000  to  $40,000. 
Mr.  HUMPHRKY.  That  te  correct. 
Mr.  AIJLOTT.  That  meane  that  33 
poaiyaas  which  hare  been  requested-. 
many  of  them  fery  high  grade  poal- 
ttona— win  alao  be  cut  in  proportion,  does 

Itr 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  ia  correct. 
Mr.  AUiOTT.    Down  to  50  pereent? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  presume  the  re- 
duction will  be  in  line  with  that  figure 
Mr.   ALLOTT.    Mr.    President,    with 
that  underrtanrflng.  I  am  perftetly  will- 
ing to  snppMt  this  amendment,  becaum 
Ido  not  wWi  to  proceed  too  rapidly 
with   this   program.    I   do  not  believe 
that  is  our  responstbillty.    Furthermore. 
I  see  no  necessity  for  the  hi«e  D^iart- 
ment  of  Health.  Bdocatiai.  and  Welfare 
to  handle  this  whole  program  now. 

Mr.  PASTORS.    Mr.  Pieaident,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    I    ask    unanimous 
consent  to  hare  printed  at  this  point  to 
the  Rccoao.  two  letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  (utlered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
OBB,  as  follarws: 


to  the 


Mofx 


^Myfol 


•ettoa 


tOna 

•taadianadyftir 

lowing  action  on  the  appro|»iaUon 

The  opaalac  dm^  tar  mvrmyti 
oatkxiM  by  the  Depeifwit  oT 
cation,  and  WeUSra  will  bs  as  Istw  t»«».  g 
w«eta  foUowlng  Anal  action  on  Um  appco- 
ptiatlon. 

Ott  ***•  **f>***  <^  InXormaUoo  provided  tliia 
oOoe  by  poCantlal  appUeaata.  It  is  daar  tbat 
tlwre  la  a  large  groop  of  potaatlal  appU- 
eanta  who  already  have  nenaaaiji  authorl- 
■atlona  troai  the  Fbderal  OoaaaiiuilcaUona 
Oommlaeloa  and  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
constructlaii  Immediately. 
Slnoerely  yours. 

IvAw  ▲.  WiaiiMwii. 

crater  Seontmry, 


HkAI.tr.  EDtrCATTOM,  AN9 , 

WmahingUm.  DjO..  April  M.  JSSJ. 
Hob.  Waaaav  o.  Maawvaow. 
V.S.  Senate. 
WmtlUmftam.  djC. 

DsAS  SufaxoB  Maomisow:  Th\a  Is  In  ra- 
■ponsa  to  your  reqiuat  nganUi^  the  la- 
•aaace  o€  revulmtlona  for  the  operatloa  of 
tha  adaeatlonal  telCTlatoo  program. 

The  regulations  are  already  prepared  and 
**"  ***  **W"d  ahaoat  tauaadlately.  sabject  to 
tha  approval  of  the  aeontary.  upon  reeelT- 
Ing  notlee  of  the  availability  of  fua<Si  tar 
the  operatloa  of  the  prograaa.  Porthw.  ap- 
plication forms  have  been  prepaiad  "mI  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bodgat  ao  that 
appUcatlona  could  be  reealved  aad  pimaeBiiJ 
In  the  Deparment  almoat  imaedlately  after 
Issuance  of  regulations. 
aincetalj  yours, 

IvAM  A.  Masrxweair. 

leader  Secretary. 

KDUCATIONAI,  TTLIVISIOW   AMZMSMXirT  TO  WUT- 

njuiKMTAX.  AFfaowgATiowa  am, 


WaMhi*gt<m.  9jC^  AprU  it.  J9$3. 
Hon.  Joaw  O.  Pasroax, 
VS.  Senmtt, 
WaaMngton.  OJO. 

P"**  mawaea  Psfssosa:  We  hare  bean  In- 
foraaad  (hat  a  qaaatloa  was  rataed  as  to  (ha 
degreeof  Department  readiness  for  the  ad- 
numstnitkm  of  tbe  educstlooal  telerMon  fa- 
ciBtlas  psogram. 

This  letter  Is  a  report  on  the  stasias  of 
preparations. 

Bulee  and  regulations  for  the  program 
have  been  completed  and  are  ready  for  Is- 


Mr.  IX>DD.  Mr.  President,  it  would  be 
dUScult  to  overestimate  the  value  to  our 
country  of  educational  teierlslon. 

Here  is  a  way  by  which  high  lerel  edu- 
cational discussion  can  be  brought  be- 
fore large  numbers  of  Americans,  and  it 
can  be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Congress  has  recognized  the  pf»t^ri^Jn], 
of  educational  telerlaion,  axKl  a  program 
of  matching  funds,  to  lielp  the  indlTldiial 
SUtes  to  aetirate  new  educational  broad- 
cast stations,  was  signed  tato  law  on 
May  1,  1961.  XTnfortunat^y  there  hare 
not  been  any  funds  appropriated  to  date 
to  Implement  this  Educational  Television 
Faculties  Act 

The  87th  Congress  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
pn^irlations  bill  containing  $3  million  in 
the  House  version  and  $3  million  to  the 
Senate  version. 

But  today  we  win  have  a  chance  to  get 
this  program  started.  If  the  Senate  votes 
to  restore  to  the  pending  appropriations 
bill  the  $1.5  million  for  edticatloiial  tele- 
vision that  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  House. 

Time  is  Important  to  this  Instance, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  wait  un- 
til the  annual  appropriations  bill  is  con- 
sidered to  make  funds  available  for  edu- 
cational television. 

At  the  State  and  local  level,  both  pttb- 
Uc  agenciw  and  private  groupa  have  un- 
dertaken extensive  plans  to  eatabliah 
educational  television  sUtlons.  Money 
has  been  raised,  through  fundndstog 
drives  and  from  appropriations  by  State 


lagislaturee.    Ih  _  _ 

ann-oprlated  by  the  cysavea  wn  laoaa  Wm 

tog  fanda  are  received.  — — «■- 

Thia  partlcu^ju-tuoatlott  Is  not  a  nrab. 
lem  to  ConnecUcut,  but  knowledge  that 
the  EducaUonal  Television  PacIliSea 
Act  is  actually  to  operation  would  be 
helpful  to  the  people  who  are  workinr 
on  educational  television  to  my  State 

Connectlcot  has  had  an  educational 
television  station  operating  since  October 
1;  *^  J}^  Is  stattoo  WEDH.  channel 
24.  located  to  the  State  eapltol,  Har^ 
ford.  The  effective  range  of  chimnd  34 
Is  approximately  30  miles,  and  coveraae 
is  now  given  to  about  40  towns. 

Officials  of  the  nonprofit  Oonnectleut 
Educational  Television  Corp.  ten  me 
that  they  would  like  to  bnprove  this  and 
extend  service  to  provide  cultural  asd 
educational  programs  to  more  people 
over  a  wider  area. 

Federal  matdiing  funds  could  speed 
up  plans  to  expand  eiannel  34  facilities 
and  could  abo  be  helpfol  to  setting  is 
other  stations  to  my  State  so  that  pee. 
pie  to  every  section  of  Cooneetlcut  will 
be  able  to  benefit  from  and  enjoy  edu- 
cational television. 

The  Connecticut  SUte  Board  of  Bdu- 
cation  has  two  construction  permits  at 
the  present  time,  one  for  channel  Tl  in 
Bridgeport  and  one  for  channel  6S  ia 
Norwich.  The  Oreenwl^  Board  of 
Education  has  an  application  which  it 
now  being  processed,  for  channel  55 

These  activities  by  State  and  local 
groups  to  Connecticut  Illustrate  the  e»- 
tenrtve  wortc  that  is  now  underway 
throughout  the  country,  to  bring  doser 
the  day  when  educational  television  will 
be  a  reality  for  all  of  our  cities  and 
towns. 

And  I  have  been  assured  that  the  De- 
partment   of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  is  ready  with  the  necessary  ad- 
mMrtratlve  materials.    The  niles  and 
regulations  arc  complete,  subject  only  te 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and  wIH 
be  issued  right  after  the  initial  appro- 
priation of  funds.    An  application  fonn 
is  prepared,  and  Is  ready  fbr  publication 
assoon  as  funds  are  available.     And 
HEW  expects  to  be  prepared  to  accept 
completed  applications  withto  2  weeks 
after  final  action  on  the  appropriation. 
The  pending  amendment,  which  I  have 
jotoed  to  sponsoring  with  Senator  Rew- 
wnirr  and  a  number  of  other  Senators, 
will  provide  $1.5  million  in  funds  for  this 
program,  and   I  am   pleased   that  the 
Senate  seems  willing  to  adopt  it. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  rematoder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maindo-  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tiw^ 

The      PRESmnfO      OFFICBR.    AD 

time  having  been  yleMed  bade,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  ttw  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mlimeaota  (Mr. 
HuicpHsrr]. 

Tht  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  HUMPHRE7.    Mr.  Pnakleot»  I 

offer  an  amendment,  which  I  ^•n^  (o  (ha 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  LxcisLATivi  Clkkk.    On  page  27. 
line   16.   It  Is  proposed   to   strike  out 


im 
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.1550.000^  and  Insert  therefor  "$015,- 
Zg^  and  on  page  Tl,  Una  1$,  it  is  pn>- 
^Md  to  add  tmmiw11atf»ly  befora  tha  pe- 
^JTaod  $tf  .00$  for  tha  United  States 
^ootriimtkm  to  the  International  Peaea 

Cpgpa  aecr^ariar'.  

•Dw     PKEBlDHfO     OFFlCHi.     "Hie 

«iegtlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
«e&t  of  the  Senator  from  Mtoneecta. 

Ur.  PASTORS.  Mr.  President,  will 
tin  flfsisinr  yieMT 

lir.  HUMFHRBT.    X  yield. 

Ifr.  PASTORE.  I  am  ready  to  accept 
Hie  amendment,  which  provides  $05,000 
for  the  International  Peace  Corps  secre- 
tariat. It  Is  a  good  amendment  and 
^Kwld  be  approved  tag  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  Prealdent. 
«IH  the  Senator  expiate  the  amendment 
g  HtUe  further?  I  have  not  been  able 
to  foDow  It. 

Ifr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amendment 
«oiikl  provide  a  sum  of  money  as  the 
gjB.  contribution  to  the  International 
fiiea  Oorpa  aeereterlat  to  the  aaoont  of 
$66,000.  That  sum  haa  bem  nqoested 
ly  Mr.  Shrlver  of  the  I^aoe  Corps.  It 
li  oor  contribution  to  a  rather  substan- 
tia operation  of  an  international  na- 
tarsu 

anoarsL  rases  oobps 


On  ^bniary  IS.  1$6S.  The  Netherlands 
aimounced  the  eataWWhroent  of  a  Doleh 
Peace  Corps  modeled  after  the  UJ9.  Peace 
Corpi^  Hie  Netherlands  program  al- 
ready has  an  initial  WNMWpriatioA  of 
$566,000  and  plans  to  start  the  program 
with  a  group  of  50,  with  an  estimatod 
200  vohmteers  when  the  organization  is 
at  full  strength. 

In  West  Qermany  the  Bundestag  has 
appropriated  approximately  $1.4  mlTllon 
for  the  initial  administrative  costs  of  es- 
tablishing a  peace  eorps.  Ithasbeenre- 
ported  that  plans  are  now  imderway  for 
a  formal  aimounoement  to  the  summ«r  of 
1963.  Qermany  plans  to  send  from  200 
to  500  volunteers  toto  the  field  this  year 
and  anticipates  an  eventual  expansion  to 
2.000  volunteers. 

Norway  has  also  taken  steps  to  estab- 
lish a  peace  corpa  program  and  plana  to 
have  its  first  50  volunteers  overseas  by 
next  fall. 

m  New  Zealand.  Volimteer  Service 
Abroad  (VSA)  has  been  established,  and 
Sir  Kdmuivl  Hillary  was  named  its  pred- 


tariat  a  tract  Ot  land  taa  SioUy  which 
could  be  oBsd  fay  tha  ■meiiiancountriea 
for  a  Jointly 


A8IAT 

Tiie  International  Peace  Corps  Secre- 
tariat, or  Vohmtarlos  de  la  Pax.  Volon- 
tsires  de  la  Paix.  was  provided  for  by 
snanimous  resolution  of  the  43  countries 
attending  the  International  Conference 
OD  Human  Skills  in  the  Deeade  of  De- 
fskpoMnt  at  San  Juan.  PJl..  from 
October  10  to  1$.  l»ei. 

■me  Conference  brought  together  the 
diverse  experience  of  both  the  developed 
•ad  developing  countries  on  a  broad 
lange  of  t<H»ics  related  to  the  veelal  role 
of  the  middle-level  worker — the  survey- 
•r.  teaeber.  builder,  foreman — to  the  10 
Mlttoal  years  whMi  Ue  ahead.  Against 
%  background  of  postwar  economic 
theory  wtilch  laid  special  stress  on  tech- 
nical professionalism  and  capital  tovest- 
Bwnt.  the  conference  explored  the  new 
Ingredient  of  skilled  manpower. 

TiM  concept  of  volimteers  as  cxempll- 
•ed  to  the  UJS.  Peace  Corps  and  to  vol- 
onteer  organizations  of  other  nations 
was  recognised  by  the  delegates  as  one  of 
the  Important  ways  to  unlock  an  enor- 
Bious  pool  of  skills  and  talents  for  de- 
velopment efforts.  At  the  Conference 
it  became  clear  that  among  the  citizens 
of  the  industrialized  nations  there  are 
thousands  of  skilled  men  and  women 
wming  to  give  a  few  years  of  effort  to 
diare  their  skills  with  others. 

On  January  1.  1963.  the  Secretariat 
began  operations.  In  Just  3  months  it 
has  become  evident  that  the  delegates 
St  Puerto  Rico  had  neither  underesti- 
mated the  need  nor  the  potential  of  the 
Secretariat  to  operate  to  this  field. 
The  Secretariat  is  already  cooperating 
with  six  coimtrles  whlcih  have  begim  to 
Implement  plans  for  programs  similar 
to  the  Peace  Oocpa. 

DeoBunic.  for  erampla,  haa  pobUdly 
announced  fhe  formallon  of  m  vniOBteer 
organisation  to  be  used  to  tSie  developing 
countries  and  pl|ms  to  have  between  a$ 
and  $0  ygjun  tears  In  their  first  prujeei 
With  an  idtlmala  eorps  d  Mi. 
cix- 


In  addition  to  these  prograsaa.  Foreign 
Minister  Muniz.  of  Argentina,  announced 
recently  to  a  meeting  at  Peace  Corps 
Washington  headquarters  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  which  would  send 
from  200  to  300  teachers  from  Argentina 
to  other  Latto  American  oountriea.  Na- 
ttonal  peace  corps  programs  are  also  un- 
der serious  discussion  by  the  Oovem- 
ments  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 

If  an  of  these  plans  are  carried  for- 
ward, the  comMned  results  of  these  pro- 
grams win  be  to  have  to  the  field,  less 
than  a  year  after  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Con- 
ference, more  than  500  volunteers  with 
prospe^  that  the  number  of  volunteen 
from  countries  other  than  the  United 
Statea  win  reach  2.000  by  the  end  of  1S04. 

XN-comrntT  yoLmnwEa,  uauups  oaoAmzaB 

In  addition  to  its  work  to  the  indus- 
trial natlcma,  the  Secretariat  is  working 
with  those  underdeveloped  nations  which 
are  actively  considering  the  moblliasftlon 
Of  their  own  youth  to  work  to  volunteer 
service  organizations  withto  their  own 
countries.  The  Secretariat  is  preparing 
volunteer  corps  projects  to  cof^ieration 
with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment to  El  Salvador  and  HoiMluras. 
IMscusslons  are  also  imderway  with  offi- 
cials in  other  countries  to  Latto  America, 
and  plans  are  developing  for  similar  dis- 
cussions in  Africa. 

Both  withto  the  industrial  nations  and 
the  newly  developtog  nations  the  Secre- 
tariat is  planntog  services  and  assistance 
along  several  functional  lines: 

First.  Placement  of  volunteen:  A 
number  of  nations  have  requested  the 
iii«if<c»or»/»a  of  the  Secretariat  to  a  deter- 
mination of  project  assignments  for 
their  volunteers,  and  have  ooneulted  the 
Secretariat  for  project  deeorlptlans  bnd 
placement  opportunities.  The  Secretar- 
iat plans  to  establish  a  clearinghouse 
which  win  correlate  requests  for  volun- 
teers with  the  supply  of  vadous  skills 
arislDg  withto  the  volunteer  programs 
of  the industrlaliMitloDa. 

Second.  Tratataur  of  volunteers:  Sev- 
eral oaontrlea  have  requested  assistance 
la  developtog  their  training  programs. 
Italy  haa  tentatively  offered  the  Secre- 


Third.  Selection  of  volunteers:  flev- 
eral  goTcnunents  have  xequestBd  asstst- 
ance  from  the  Secretariat  ta  the  im- 
portant problem  of  sdecllBg  Kflonteers. 

Fourth.  Orlsntatlon  tm  wtitot  corps. 
Tbm  Secretariat  is  also  pianntog  orien- 
tatton  proarams  for  Peace  Oorpa  direc- 
tors and  administrators  of  new  vol- 
unteer programs  which  wiU  offer  a  fuU 
5-wedc  program  of  Instmction  to  the 
variooB  phases  of  admlnlstratlnrt.  In  ad- 
dition, a  10-day  wiminar  is  also  being 
scheduled  for  Africa  which  wiU  bring 
together  toterested  officials  from  vaxtous 
African  governments  to  dlaoos  the  prob- 
lems of  setting  up  vtrtunteer  aervice 
groups. 

woBX  wrrw  vaiVATS  oaoaitBasrioiia 

While  activity  to  the  public  sector  haa 
received  ttie  primary  attention  of  the. 
Secretariat,  its  cooperation  with  the  pri- 
vate  sector  is  no  less  slgnfflcapt.  The 
Secretariat  Is  assisting  private  volunteer 
organizations  throughout  the  wp(M  te  re- 
cruittog.  selecUoii.  tndnlng.  loid  placing 
their  volunteers.  Also  It  has  been  ooop- 
erattog  with  the  Bustoess  CooncU  on  In- 
ternational Understandtog.  an  organi- 
zation of  about  40  leading  firms  of  the 
United  States  engaged  to  oversea  activ- 
ity. Representatives  of  the  Business 
Council  on  International  Understanding 
attended  the  Puerto  Rican  Conference 
and  agreed  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bility of  estabUshtog  some  pilot  b-aintog 
programs  for  nonemployee  nationals  ta 
several  mderdeveloped  countries. 

In  addition  to  these  prlnctpal  activi- 
ties, the  Secretariat  matotalns  a  regular 
and  systematic  program  of  dlstrlbuttng 
Information.  For  example.  tXie  final  re- 
port of  the  Conference  wiU  be  printed  by 
Harper  ft  Row  to  book  form. 

To  Implement  this  program,  the  small 
Secretariat  staff  initially  detailed  from 
the  U.8.  Government  wiU  soon  be  «ip- 
plemented  by  fun-time  delegates  from 
Israel  and  Germany  to  be  financed  by 
those  governments.  Along  with  this. 
eight  govermnents  have  detailed  mem- 
bers of  their  E^mba^sles  to  Washington 
to  serve  as  pA-tldpant  advlaen  who  meet 
with  the  Secretariat  to  provkle  eounsti 
and  assistance. 


For  the  period  of  January  1.  1903.  to 
June  30.  1963.  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  matotatolng  the  Secretariat 
would  be  $150,000.  Of  this  sum.  $30,000 
is  being  contributed  by  the  Department 
of  State  from  its  International  Confer- 
ences and  Contingencies  appropriation. 
covering  aU  costs  of  the  Secretariat  ex- 
cept perscmnel  services.  Tlie  remaining 
$70,000  covers  the  cost  of  personnd  from 
the  Departaeat  of  Stote.  the  Agency  for 
IntemsAkmal  DevelnpiiMt,  and  the 
Peace  Oorpa  who  are  detailsd  to  tiw  Sec- 
retariat on  a  nonreimburaaMe  basis. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  UJS.  Peace  Corps 
should  play  a  prime  role  to  the  Confer- 
ence that  created  the  Secreterlat.  Tlie 
Peace  Corps  was  conceived  On  the  prem- 
ise that  the  middle-level  ^dlla  are  essen- 
tial to  economic  development  and  that 
these  skilto  can  be  tranafarad  from  one 
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penon  to  another  by  example  as  well  as 
in  a  formal  teaehing  sttiuUlon.  The 
Conference  thus  aroae  directly  out  of  this 
basic  experience  of  the  Peace  Corps  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  PASTORX.  Ur.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yMdf 

Mr.  HUMPHRgy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORS.  This  amount  was  al- 
lowed by  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
pnq^rlatloDs.  but  was  taken  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hotiae. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Shrlver  took  the 
subject  up  with  me  and  sereral  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  item  should  be  restored 

to  the  bill.  

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
Shield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  whatever  time  is  available  to  the 
other  side. 

The  PRESIDZNO  OFFICER.  All  Ume 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  AUiOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.         

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  win  state  it 

li«r.  AXJiOTT.  Who  yielded  back  the 
time  against  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
SenatOT  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  proponent  was 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  Sen- 
ator In  charge  of  the  bill,  who  naturally 
would  have  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  would  yield  back  the  op- 
position time.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wishes  time,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  ALLCTT.  The  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  is  not  fai  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  he 
is  in  friendly  oopositlon. 

»«r.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
friendly  exponent. 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  The  opposition  is  too 
friendly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  my  amendment  No.  71  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Douglas  is  as 
follows: 


On  page  M,  line  12,  immediately  before 
the  words  "Tlie  Act"  It  Is  proposed  to  insert 
"Sbc.  401."  On  page  67  at  the  end  of  Une  4 
it  is  prt^wsed  to  insert  quotation  marks. 
On  page  87,  line  5.  it  is  proposed  to  strlice 
out  "Sac.  4.  This  Utle"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
therectf  "Sac.  eoa.  BeetUms  401  and  403  of 
this  tttls".  On  page  67,  immediately  after 
line  e  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

mriMrnoNS 

Sac.  40S.  As  used  in  sections  403  through 
416.    unless    the    context    clearly    Indicates 


(I)  1^  term  "election"  Includes  a  gen- 
**'*^  y^*l.  or  primary  election.  Including 
a  preferential  primary,  and  a  oonveatloa  or 


a  eaueas  at  a  poUtloal  puty  held  for  tke 
purpose  oi  nominating  eaadldates; 

(2)  The  term  "candidate-  means  an  in- 
dividual whose  name  Is  presented  at  an 
election  for  nomination  for.  or  election  as. 
Prertdent  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
RepreeentaUTe  in.  or  Resident  Oommlasloner 
to.  the  Ooogress  of  the  United  States,  whether 
or  not  such  individual  Is  nominated  or 
elected; 

(8)  The  term  "poUtlcal  OGmmlttee"  in- 
cludes any  committee.  aasocUtlon.  or  orgs- 
nlsatlon  which  accepts  contrltratloDs  or 
makes  expenditures  In  an  aggregate  amount 
exceeding  $2,600  In  any  calendar  year  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  or  attempting  to 
influence  In  any  manner  whatsoever  the 
election  of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  electors; 

(4)  The  term  "contribution"  includes  a 
gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit, 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  or  transfer 
of  funds  between  ootmnlttees,  and  Includes 
a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether 
or  not  legally  enfordble.  to  make  a  con- 
tribution: 

(6)  The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
or  transfer  of  funds  between  oommitteee, 
and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agree- 
ment, whether  or  not  lei^ly  enfordble,  to 
make  an  expenditure; 

(6)  The  term  "person"  Includes  an  In- 
dividual, partnership,  committee,  associa- 
tion, corporation,  and  any  other  organiza- 
tion or  group  of  persons;  and 

(7)  The  term  "SUte"  includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Blco.  any  possession 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

CAicpAioN  nucncxs 

Organiaation  of  political  eommitteea 

Sbc.  404.  (a)  Kvery  political  committee 
shall  have  a  chairman  and  a  treasurer.  No 
contrlbuUon  shall  be  accepted,  and  no  ex- 
penditure made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  politi- 
cal committee  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing an  election  until  such  chairman  and 
treasiurer  have  been  choeen.  Wo  expenditure 
shaU  be  made  for  or  on  behalf  of  a  poUtlcal 
committee  without  the  authorization  of  Its 
chairman  or  treasurer. 

(b)  Bvery  person  who  receives  a  contribu- 
tion for  a  political  eoomilttee  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  treasurer,  and  in  any  event 
within  five  days  after  the  receipt  of  such 
contribution,  render  to  the  treasurer  a  de- 
tailed account  thereof,  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  »in*^«wg  such  con- 
tribution, and  the  date  on  which  received. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  see 
to  It  that  aU  contributions  received  by  or 
for  a  committee  shaU  be  kept  separate  from 
any  personal  funds  and  deposited  In  a  special 
account. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
of  a  political  committee  to  keep  a  detailed 
and  exact  account  of — 

(1)  all  contributions  made  to  or  for  such 
committee; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
making  any  such  contribution,  and  the  date 
thereof: 

(S)  all  ezpendltxires  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  committee;  and 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  every  person 
to  whom  any  such  expenditure  Is  made  and 
the  date  thereof. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  obtain  and  keep  a  receipted  biU.  sUting 
tlM  particulars,  for  every  expenditure  by  or 
on  behalf  of  a  pollUcal  committee  exceeding 
tlOOlnamoimt.  The  treasurer  shall  preserve 
aU  receipted  bills  and  accounts  required  to 
be  kept  by  this  section  for  a  period  oT  two 
years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  state- 
ment containing  such  items. 

Reports  by  ptMtioml  eommUUe$ 
Sbc.  406.  (a)   The  treasurer  of  a  poUtlcal 
committee  shall  flie  reports  of  reeslpts  and 
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expendltuzes  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Bn«-. 
^B^presantaUvee.  on  forms  to  be  presaSS 

reports  (cieept  as  provided  in  sectiM  «i. 
(b))  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Dtiitod  StatS  il? 
trlet  oourt  for  the  district  in  whlS  «Il 
principal  office  of  the  conmlttae  Is  l^CT 
Such  reporU  shaU  be  flled.  oompletTm!; 
June  SO  and  December  31  of  eachyslr  ..2 
as  of  the  tenth  day  next  preceding  the' aS 
on  which  an  election  U  to  beheld  iui^ 
of  the  thirtieth  day  foUowlng  an  '^^uJ^ 
with  respect  to  which  contributions  wsmi^! 
celved  or  expenditures  made  by  suehs^ 
mittee.  In  each  instance  rtports  ihsl^ 
fUed  not  later  than  the  third  day  foUowiU 
the  reporting  date  as  above  providedJaS! 
report  shaU  contain —  *■* 

(1)  the  amount  of  cash  on  hand  at  tii. 
beginning  of  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  the  name  and  address  of  each  dwhmi 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  or  for^S 
committee  in  one  or  more  itsms  of  the  m! 
gregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  ~ilsnilM 
year,  of  $100  or  more,  together  wltiT^ 
amount  and  date  of  such  contribution:  bm 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  tbetana 
"contribution",  as  used  herein,  shall  ^ 
Include  transfers  of  funds  to  or  tmn  Bohtt. 
cal  commltteee  or  candidates:  ir^^ 

(3)  the  total  sxim  of  individual  oontrft*. 
tlons  made  to  or  for  such  oommittes  durtar 
the  calendar  year  and  not  stated  — ^ 
paragraph  (2);  ^^ 

(4)  the  name  and  address  of  each  poUtled 
committee    or   candidate    from    wlUeh  tbt 
committee  received  any  transfer  of  foa*    ' 
together  with  the  amounte  and  dates  cf  an 
such  transfers; 

(5)  the  total  sum  of  all  contrlbutlom 
made  to  or  for  such  committee  during  tbt 
calendar  year; 

(6)  the  name  and  ■rVlriiss  of  each  ptnm 
to  whom  an  expenditure  has  been  i^edt  W 
such  committee  In  one  or  more  Items  of  tS 
aggregate  amount  or  value,  within  the  eal- 
endar  year,  of  SIOO  or  more,  and  the  amooat, 
date,  and  purpose  of  siich  expenditure; 

(7)  the  total  sum  of  all  expenditures  mate 
by  such  committee,  during  the  ««i«»v|fir  j^^ 
and  not  stated  under  paragraph  (g); 

(8)  the  name  and  address  of  ae^  polith 
cal  oommittee  or  candidate  to  which  the 
committee  made  any  transfer  of  funds,  to> 
gether  with  the  amounts  and  dates  of  sB 
such  transfers;  and 

(9)  the  total  simi  of  expenditures  madt 
by  such  committee  during  the  calendar  ymt. 

(b)  The  reports  required  to  be  filed  by 
subeection  (a)  shall  be  cumulative  durinf 
the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate,  bat 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  itssk 
reported  in  a  previous  report  only  tbs 
amount  need  be  carried  forward. 

(c)  The  report  required  to  be  flled  as  of 
December  31  shaU  cover  the  entire  calendar 
year. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  poUUcal  committav 
supporUng  candidates  for  President,  Viot 
President,  or  Senator,  a  copy  of  the  repcrt 
flled  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives under  subsection  (a)  shaU  bs 
flled  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

(e)  The  reports  required  to  be  flled  by 
subeection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  also  con* 
tain  a  list  of  the  names  of  candidates  In 
whose  behalf  contributions  were  received  or 
expenditures  made.  In  the  cass  of  political 
committees  supporting  more  than  one  can- 
didate (and  State  and  local  candidates),  Uie 
amount  of  the  total  expenditures  allocable 
to  each  candidate— 

(1)  shall  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  ex- 
penditures on  behalf  of  saoh  candidate  for 
printing  and  advertising,  radio  time,  and 
televlaion  time  bears  to  the  total  of  such 
expenditures,  or 

(2)  where  no  expenditures  were  made  for 
Federal  candidates  for  any  of  such  puiposss 
there  Shan  be  charged  to  saeh  Fsderal  candi- 
date an  amount  equal  to  the  fan  expenditiirs 
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^fi^gi  hf  the  total  nximber  of  candidates, 
Sfral  snd  State; 

V^t  that  expenditures  spedfleally  dsslg- 
{Sd  fw  an  tndl^dval  candidate  ShaU  be 
2^Md  Se  saeh  eandldato. 


(t> 


Wbe 


any  report  Is  filed  toy  the 
of  sny  poimeal  eeamltlec  pt«- 

~*Mi  subeertinn   (a),  such  traasursr  at 

^T^ms  time  shaU  transmit  s  tr\w  and 
direct  copy  of  such  report  to  each  eandldate 
^  whose    behalf   such   report   reflecte   any 
contribution    received,    or    any    expenditure 
^e.  by  such  political  committee. 
ftporU  by  others  than  political  committee* 
jy.  406.  Bvery  person  (other  than  those 
f]lag  teporU  pursuant  to  section  406)  who 
mSm  an  expenditure  In  one  or  more  items 
^Mating  $100  or  more  within  a  calendar 
!2r  other  than  by  contribution  to  a  politieal 
!!^«lttse,  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing. 
^twi  or  more  States,  election  of  oandldates. 
".11  ms   with   the  Clerk  of  the  Bouss  of 
liiiiww"-" —   oa  A  <(»n^  *»  ^  prescribed 
^aim.  an  itemised  detailed  report  of  such 
Incndltures    in   the   same    manner   as   re- 
a«lr«i  of  the  treasurer  of  a  political  com- 
Itttee  toy  section  406,  and  shaU  flie  a  copy 
tMNof  (■object  to  the  provlsHms  of  seo- 
MB  41S(b>)    vtth  the  dark  of  the  United 
fIglH  glstrtet  eourt  for  the  district  in  which 
gaia  sspsndlturss  are   made,  and   In   ths 
iva  of  any  sxpeodlture  in  support  of  a  can- 
dUate    for    President.    Vies    President,    or 
xnoted  Stetes  Senator,  shall  file  a  copy  of 
flw  report  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Beporti  ty  candidate* 
a».  407.  (a)  Bvery    candidate    sliaU    flie 
with  ths  Clerk  of  the  Houss  of  Representa- 
tives, on  a  form  to  be  preecrltoed  by  him, 
morte   of  reoelpte   and   expenditures   oaA 
*an  transmit  a  eopy  thereof  to  the  Seve- 
tsry  of  the  Senate  If  a  eandirtate  for  Sea- 
asar  and  (eBoept  m  provided  m  aectlao  410 
(M)  to  theolsrk  of  the  UkUled States  district 
«owt  for  ths  dUtrtet  In  which  the  candidate 
nsidss.    Such  reporte  shaU  be  complete  as 
cf  ths  tenth  day  next  preceding  ths  date  on 
vbich  an  election  for  the  ofllce  for  which 
hs  Is  a  candidate  Is  to  be  held,  and  as  of 
ttw  forttoth  day  tsllowlng  moA  eteoUoa.  and 
to  teflfc  tnt»r«"«  Shall  be  Bled  not  later  than 
ths  Child  «toy  foUo«l]«  the  reporting  date: 
nmpt  that  whsrs  a  candidate  in  ordsr  to 
■uallf y  for  the  gsnaral  slectlon  must  nm  In 
two  suoossaivs   primaries  la  ons   party  no 
neond  report  on  the  flrst  primary  win  be 
itquired  for  thoae  candidates  partlelpatlng 
In  the  second  primary  If  reperte  filed  for  the 
xtaMry  are  exxmolatlvs  and  snpple- 
of  the  report  filed  bef  en  tlie  first 
__  .    8ueh  feporte  shall  eontaln  a  ear- 
net  ax>d  itemised  detailed  report  of  contrl- 
bntloiM  received  and  expenditures  made  by 
him  in  aid  or  support  of  his  candidacy  for 
election,  or  for  the  purpose  o*  Influencing 
ths  reeult  of  the  election,  in  the  eame  man- 
Mr  as  ivqulrsd  of  the  Usawirw  of  a  po- 
litkal  eommlttee  by  seotloo  fiK.  including 
fflmrm^mtm  axpandsd  tTom  his  own  funds. 

(b)  lUs  reporte  required  to  be   flled  by 
subsection    (a)     shall    be    cxmiiilatlve.    but 
where  there  has  been  no  change  in  an  item 
reported    In    a    previous    report,    only    the 
amount  need  toe  earrtod  forward. 
Formal  requirementa  on  flUng  reports  and 
atatemant* 
9ac  40fi.    Tb*  reporte  and  sutemente  le- 
qulred  by  this  title  to  be  filed  by  a  candi- 
date, a  treasurer  of  a  politieal  eonmittee,  or 
by  any  other  person,  with  ths  fXsck  of  ths 
Hows   of   BeprseentaUves  sad  the   em>iee 
Utsreof  required  to  be  flled  with  tha  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  and  (subject  to  the  fvorisions 
of  sscUon  410(b))    with  the  detlc  of  the 
United  Stetes  district  oourt — 

(1)  sbaB  toe  verified  toy  the  oatti  or  af- 
■iBeenna  ef  the  penon  filing 


(3)  shall  be  deemed  properly  flled  when 
deUvered  to  the  spedfled  recipient,  or  ^^hen 
deposited  in  an  esteblMied  poM  oOoe  wllfa- 
In  the  peeaetlhed  time,  duly  stamped,  regl»> 
tered.  and  property  addissssd,  tovS  la  tlM 
evwt  it  to  not  reeetvsd.  a  dupUoate  of  suoh 
rsport  or  stetement  shaU  bs  promptly  filed 
upon  notice  of  Ite  nonreoeipt  by  ths  oiBosr 
srith  whom  it  U  required  to  be  filed:  and 

(3)  A  copy  shall  be  preserved  by  the  per- 
son filing  It  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  flllng. 

Duties  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentativea  and  the  Seeretarf  of  the  Senate 

Sac.  409.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representotives  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate — 

(1)  to  preserve  tbe  reporte  and  Mate- 
mente  flled  imdcr  this  tttlc  for  a  period  of 
aix  years  from  the  date  of  receipt; 

(2)  to  maiu  such  reporte  and  statsmenU 
available  for  public  inspection  during  regu- 
lar office  hotirr. 

(S>  to  make  such  reporte  and  stetemente 
available  for  such  inspection  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  receipt  by  them;  and 

(4)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  stetement  by  hand  or  by  dnpUeattng  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
expenss  of  such  person. 

Dutie*  of  clerk*  o/  VnUed  State*  dUtrict 
court* 

Sac.  410.  (a)  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the 
clerks  of  United  States  district  courts— 

(1)  to  receive  and  malntein  in  an  order- 
ly manner  all  reporte  and  stetemente  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  be  fUed  with  such 
clerics: 

(S>  to  maintain  wn<A  reporte  and  stete- 
msnte  for  puMIc  laspeotlon  for  a  psrtod  of 
■ta  years  from  the  date  of  rsoslpt; 

(3)  to  maks  sueta  reporte  and  stetemente 
availabls  for  public  Inspection  during  regu- 
lar office  hours; 

(4)  to  make  available  for  pubUe  inspection 
each  report  and  stetsmsnt  within  twenty- 
tovT  hours  of  Ite  receipt;  and 

(6)  to  permit  copying  of  any  such  report 
or  stetement  by  hand  or  by  duplicating  ma- 
chine, as  requested  by  any  person,  at  the 
eipense  of  such  psrwMa. 

(b)  m  States  whars  ths  secretary  of  stete 
or  other  Stete  olBeial  is  authcrtesd  to  par- 
form  ths  dutiss  speeifled  in  this  secfekm.  ths 
filing  of  reporte  and  stetemente  under  the 
title  Shan  bs  with  such  Stete  ofllclal  in  lieu 
of  ths  flUxig  with  the  clerk  of  the  United 
Btetes  district  court. 

General  penaltiea  for  violation* 

Ssc.  411.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  tills  part  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Any  person  who  wlUfnlly  vloftates  any 
provteion  of  thJa  part  ShaU  toe  fined  not  more 
^H^n  S10.000  and  Imprtaoned  not  mors  than 
two 


Bepealing  okm*t 
Sec.  41S.  AU  othsr  Acts  or  parte  at  Acte  in. 
conidstent  herewith  aie  repealsd. 


BiEpenjes  of  eUetiom  eonta*t* 
Sk:.  413.  This  Act  shall  not  Umlt  or  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  to  make  eontrltou- 
tions  or  sxpandltorss  for  proper  legal  s«- 
penses  in  contseUng  the  resulte  of  an  Slec- 
Uon. 

Effect  o*  State  Iowa 
Sac.  413.  This  Act  shall  not  bs  constnlsd  to 
annul,  or  to  exempt  any  eandldate  ftom 
oomplyix«  with,  the  Uws  of  any  State  re- 
lating to  ths  nomination  or  election  of  can- 
didates, unless  such  Uws  are  directly  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Partial  invalidity 
Sac.  414.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  appncaUon  thereof  to  any  person  or  dr- 
eumstance  is  twid  tnvalid.  the  vandlty  of  the 
imiilniter  of  fbe  Act  and  oC  the  appBoattan 
of  sa^  peorielan  to  other  persons 
ovuustences  shall  not  be  -——■--•  ■*• 


2>e/htltkMs 
Sbc.  416.  Section   691   of  title  18  of  the 
United  Stetes  Oode  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  601.  Definitions 

"When  iSMd  in  sections  687,  60$,  002,  006. 
60$.  610,  and  612  of  this  UUe — 

"(1)  The  term  'electton'  in<flndee  a  gener- 
al, special,  or  primary  electioo.  including  a 
preferential  primary,  and  a  convention  or  a 
caucus  of  a  political  party  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates: 

"(S>  TYie  term  'candidate'  nteans  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  name  Is  piesented  at  an  elee- 
Uon  for  nomination  for,  or  election  aa. 
President  or  Vice  President,  or  Senator  or 
BepresenteUvs  m,  or  Besldsmt  Oommlsstoner 
to.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  individual  is  nominated  or 
elected: 

"(8)  The  term  •political  committee*  In- 
cliadee  any  conunlttee,  asseclstion,  or  organi- 
■ation  which  aecspte  oontrtbutlons  or  makea 
expendituxes  in  an  aggregate  amotmt  ex- 
ceeding $2,600  in  any  calendar  ja*t  tar  the 
purpose  of  innuendng  or  attempting  to  In- 
fluence in  any  manner  whatsoever  the  elec- 
tion of  a  candidate  or  candidates  or  presi- 
dential or  vice  presidential  electors; 

"(4)  The  term  'eontrtbvtlOQ'  Includes  a 
gift,  si^aaeriptlon.  loan,  advance,  or  deport, 
of  money,  or  anything  Of  valUB.  or  teanaier  of 
funds  between  committees,  and  inciudee  a 
contract,  promise,  or  agrssment.  whether  or 
not  legally  enfordble,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion; 

"(8)  Tlie  term  •expenditure'  todndes  a 
payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  de- 
posit, or  gift,  of  money,  or  anything  of  value, 
or  transfsr  of  funds  Itetweeu  committees,  and 
indudss  a  eontrmct,  promise,  or  agreement, 
whsther  or  not  legally  enfordble.  to  make 
an  expenditure; 

"(6)  The  term  'person'  includes  an  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  committee,  assodatlon, 
eorporatlon,  and  any  other  organleation  or 
gioup  of  persons; 

-(7)  The  term  *8Utar  Inehidas  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  RIoo.  any  possesslasx 
of  the  United  Stetes.  and  the  IMstrlet  of 
Columbia." 
PabMeefioa  or  diatrtbmtUm  of  dectloa 

wiaterial* 
Bmc  417.  SectlDn  eu  of  title  U  of  the 
United  States  Oods  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "nanMs"  wherever  it  appears 
therein  the  words  "and  addressee". 
■mKirvB  saxx 
Sac.  418.  Sections  40$-'4ie  shall  ti^e  eflect 
on  January  1.  1964.  except  that  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  Act  shall  not  apply  to  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  made  prior  to  such 
datr.  tout  nc^hing  in  this  Act  Asll  relieve 
any  person  from  flllng  any  stetemente  or 
iwporte  required  under  the  law  in  force  prior 
to  t*w  date  of  esiaietaient  of  this  Act. 

amo.  418.  Seetlons  40$  through  419  of  this 
title  may  be  dted  as  the  "Pederal  Blectlons 
Act  of  1963". 


Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment, which  was  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  AppropriatlonB.  The  Ful- 
Ixlght  emendment  deserres  anpport  be- 
cause it  warn  a  pioper  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  eminent  Senator  from  Arkansas 
CMr.  Foj-sajoHT]  to  strlks  at  the  aboaes 
which  have  been  levcaled  In  tavestlgfi- 
tlons  oaneemliv  the  iisssage  of  the 
Phlltpplne  war  clalnH  Mil  of  lart  year. 
Tlte  efliiiient  ScoAtor  f  nm  Axkanaas,  in 
aa  eOMt  to  preeeBt  Mr.  Jbtm  ODonneU 
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from  receiving  fees,  has  proposed  two 
Vital  changes  In  thl«  act  which  the  Con- 
gress passed  last  year  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  administration  and 
with  nearly  imanlmous  newspaper  ap- 
proval. 

The  first  is  that  the  amomits  of  the 
claims  are  to  be  paid  by  the  American 
Government  to  the  Philippine  Govern - 
ment.  and  the  Philippine  Government 
win  then  settle  directly  with  the  claim- 
ants, instead  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment making  its  payments  to  the  claim- 
ants. 

8ec(Hid,  a  proviso  Is  attached  that  none 
of  the  money  is  to  be  paid  as  fees  to 
those  who  have  served  as  attorneys  or 
agents  in  connection  with  any  such 
claims. 

The   Senator   from   Arkansas    [Mr, 

Pui-BRiCHT]  deserves  all  praise  for  his 
efforts. 

I  presume  that  a  point  of  order  could 
legitUnately  be  made  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriations  bill.  But  I  shall 
not  make  such  a  pomt  of  order,  and  I 
hope  that  no  other  Senator  will. 

It  Is  also  possibly  true  that  the  amend- 
maat  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  may 
ultimately  cost  the  American  Govern- 
ment more  money  because  a  lump  sum 
ct  $73  million  wlU  be  paid  to  the  Phlllp- 
ptaes  and,  to  the  degree  that  individual 
claims  are  imjustifled.  this  will  mean 
that  the  money  In  question  will,  in  all 
probability,  go  into  the  Philippine  treas- 
ury and  not  be  retained  in  the  American 
Treasury.  In  the  case  of  people  who 
have  died  or  moved  or  for  one  reason 
or  another  do  not  push  their  claims,  the 
Philippine  Oovemment  will  nevertheless 
get  the  money. 

Estimates  have  been  made  that  the 
loss  may  amount  to  several  miujong  of 
dollars.     It  may  also  be  quite  possible 
that  the  amendment  will  not  affect  to 
any  great  degree  the  ultimate  amounts 
which  Mr.  OlXmneU  will  receive.    De- 
spite the  langxiage  on  lines  7  to  11  of 
page  M,  to  the  extent  Mr.  O'Donnell  has 
a  legal  agreement  with  the  private  claim- 
ants, in  all  probability  he  may  well  re- 
cover the  amounts.     But  whatever  the 
technical  faults  of  the  amendment  may 
be.  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
good.      The    abuse    against   which    the 
eminent  Senator  from  Arkcuisas  Is  strik- 
ing is  real.    What  he  Is  trying  to  do  Is 
to  raise  to  a  higher  level  the  nnanclng 
of  campaigns  and  the  passing  of  legisla- 
tion by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    I  heartily  agree  with  that 
purpose.    My  amendment  is  designed  to 
assist  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  more 
fully  carrying  his  laudable  desires. 

There  are  at  least  three  weaknesses  In 
our  present  laws  governing  the  declara- 
tions of  expenses  Incurred  in  political 
campaigns. 

The  first  is  the  excessively  stringent 
limitation  on  the  total  amoimts  which  a 
candidate  may  directly  expend  in  the 
large  States.  The  Itantt  is  125,000.  That 
may  be  enough  In  a  small  State  like 
Vermont,  and  possibly  enough  in  a  State 
Uke  Arkansas,  but  hi  a  State  of  10  mil 


voter,  in  the  State  of  New  York  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  approximately  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  per  voter.  Theae  limitations 
are  excessively  stringent  and,  (tf  course, 
in  practice  they  become  a  dead  letter 
The  device  which  is  used  to  get  around 
the  $25,000  limitation  is.  of  course,  the 
creation  of  independent  committees  with 
which  the  candidate  is  supposed  not  to 
have  even  a  speaking  acquaintance,  but 
which  in  all  frankness  spend  most  of  the 
money.  That  device  was  first  used  by 
the  Republicans  in  Wendell  Willkie's 
campaign  of  1940  to  avoid  the  $3  million 
limitation  upon  expenditures  by  presi- 
dential candidates. 

The  Republicans  and  Mr.  Willkie  cre- 
ated a  host  of  auxiliary  and  afllllated 
committees.  No  one  knows  how  much 
they  spent.  But  in  the  aggregate  they 
probably  spent  enormous  sums.  In  mul- 
tiples of  the  $3  million  allotted  to  the 
candidate  himself. 

The  example  set  by  Mr.  Willkie  and 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Why  woum 
the  Senator  limit  it  to  $2,600?  ^ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  small  commit 
tees  would  not  be  burdeSl^^i: 

is  dissatisfied  and  wishes  to  notml 
change  witii  respect  to  Uuwe  whS^ 
cept  le«  than  $2JM)0.  I  shall  be  iSd^ 
accept  the  amendment,  but  I  honTvK 
Senator  will  not  strain  at  a  nST^Jj 
swallow  tiie  cameL  ^^*  ***** 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  i  was  n«f 
seeking  to  amend  the  Senator's  ameS 
mrat  one  way  or  Uie  other.  I  hwufd  thi 
debate.  The  thought  occurred  that  tf 
Uiere  were  to  be  a  $2,500  exempUon  a 
person  could  have  100  committees  ^nj 
then  could  proceed  to  spend  a  quarS 
of  a  million  dollars,  which  wouvTnS 
be  reported.  ""* 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  bookkeenin. 
problem  would  be  very  heavy  liTSS? 
case.  * 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana. 


gs^'j^ji^^.^---'  -?»f:^-"-^~«r^ 


states,  and  Is  a  common  device. 

I  emphasize  that  neither  the  contribu- 
tions nor  the  expenditures  of  these  com- 
mittees have  to  be  reported.  Therefore, 
the  declared  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  candidates  themselves  bear 
lltUe  resemblance  to  the  actual  facts. 

The  third  weakness  In  the  existing 
publicity  provisions  is  that  no  declara- 
tion is  required  in  the  case  of  primary 
campaigns.    The  candidates  have  to  de- 


average  state  has  nearly  leo  oountl«f 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  on  the  whS 
this  provision  which  I  have  saggesM 
and  which  the  Senate  adopted  In  iSo' 
is  a  very  good  one.  What  I  am  secUn* 
to  do  is  to  foUow  In  the  footstcps^the 
scholarly  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
to  subject  the  campaign  contribuUcns 
to  pitiless  pubUcity,  publicity  not  merely 
for  the  candidate  In  the  general  electlwa 
but  also  for  the  candidate  to  the  primarv 


cl«e  for  the  lto.1  etoottoTtat  thVi    S«aSi.Sdfo,^SSS'«.^.     S''™" 


curred  or  the  contributions  received  in 
the  primaries. 

♦v^  '*^  years  ago,  of  the  48  States  in 
the  Union,  at  least  20  were  one-party 
States.  12  in  the  South  and  8  in  the 
North.  The  nimaber  of  one-party  States 
has  diminished  since  then,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  increased  in  strength 
In  New  England,  Oregon,  and  the  Da- 
kota*, and  as  the  Republicans  have  in- 
creased in  strength  In  certain  States  of 
the  Sonth.  But  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  at  least  15  States  in  the 
country  which  are  one-psjiy  States, 
where  the  real  contest  does  not  take  place 
In  the  final  election  but  Instead  in  the 
primary  of  the  dominant  party. 

There  is  no  national  requirement  for 
the  declaration  of  contributions  and  ex- 
penditiu-es  during  the  primaries.  It  Is  a 
well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  oazHil- 
dates  in  the  one-party  SUtes  have  been 
financed  in  the  primaries  by  utility  com- 
panies, large  oil  Interests,  and  various 
big  business  groups;  and  yet  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  situation  is  permitted  to 
penetrate  to  the  general  public 

Mr.  IX>NO  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senators  amendment  seek  to  strike  at 
fraud  which  may  occur  under  the  exist- 
ing reporting  law?  Ftor  example,  there 
Is  no  reporting  required  by  committees 
which  accept  money  on  behalf  of  the 
candidate  in  a  general  election. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  would  provide  that  commit- 


Thls  U  not  a  sectional  amoidment. 
but  it  is  designed  to  take  away  the  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  which  now  ostent/tB  in 
this  field. 


Mr.   HOLLAND, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS. 
Mr.  HOLLAND. 


uavi  w^m^^i^  — 4*.*.  «  _j-.T. — —  —  "w  •— -    ■nw-iHiiiicui,  woiua  proviae  inat  commit- 
S.  tiSrTiL^^  *  "S*?  ^****^  ^*»**    *^  ''Wch  receive  more  tUnW.Somust 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  am  glad  to  yield. 

I  confess  oonsUer- 
able  Interest  in  and  sympathy  with  the 
Senator's  propoeaL  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Senator  has  Introduced  it  as  a  bill 
and  had  it  subjected  to  the  study  which 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion would  give  It 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  features  of  the 
bill  are  taken  from  another  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  dlstingulBhed  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lowol,  along 
with  the  Senator  frwn  New  York  [Mr. 
KxATiHG]  and  other  Senators  as  cospon- 
sors.  What  we  have  done  is  to  take  out 
certain  appropriate  sections  from  that 
bill.  We  would  not  raise  the  limitation 
with  respect  to  what  a  candidate  can 
spend.  We  would  simply  provide  for 
publicity  on  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures in  primaries  and  in  general  elec- 
tions by  the  candidates  and  by  the  com- 
mittees as  well.  That  would  be  a  great 
infiuence  toward  purifying  politics  in  the 
(me-party  States  such  as  those  south  of 
the  Mason  and  EMxon  Line. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
^e  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  ylekl. 
Mr.  HCXJLAND.  I  appreciate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator's  Interest  in  the 
States  south  of  the  Mason  *tvi  Dizon 
Line.  I  understand  that  the  State  which 
I  represent  in  part  has  the  strangest, 
most  comprehensive,  and  detailed  law 
in  this  field  that  exists  in  tbe  Nation. 
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Aside  from  that,  the  purpose  of  my 
InQUiry  was  to  discover  whether  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  now  offers  as  an 
mnendment — or  the  portion  of  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  now  offers  as  an 
amendment — has  been  subjected  to  study 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, and  whether  there  is  available 
a  report  and  recommendation  by  that 
ooDunlttee. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  measures 
nave  a  long  history,  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  should  be  well  aware.  The  gen- 
eral idea  was  put  forward  by  the  late 
senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Hennings,  in  1952.  though  at  that  time 
primary  disclosure  was  not  required. 

In  January  of  1953  Senator  Hennings 
filed  a  report  with  the  Committee  on 

Rules  and  Administration,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  recommending  that  primary 
elections  be  subjected  to  the  same  regu- 
lations as  general  elections. 

In  1955  Senator  Hennings  included 
political  committees  in  the  bill,  as  well 
as  candidates. 

In  1959,  in  the  86th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
■lon.  a  bill  covering  primaries  and 
political  committees  was  introduced.  It 
also  included  a  tax  credit,  which  my 
amendment  does  not. 

On  July  8.  1959.  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  reiMrted  a 
clean  bill,  S.  2436.  This  watered  down 
version  did  not  apply  to  primaries  and 
the  revision  of  the  application  of  the  law 
to  committees  was  not  included. 

In  January  of  1960  the  Senate  took  up 
8.  2436.  Senator  Hennings,  of  Missouri, 
offered  the  primary  amendment,  and  It 
was  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  50  to 
SO. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  i>oint,  on  my 
time? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Was  not  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  recorded  as  having 
voted  for  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  try  to  find 
the  actual  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  did  not 
wish  to  put  my  colleagues  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
being  put  on  the  spot.  The  Senator 
fran  Rhode  Island,  because  of  the 
unique  position  he  holds,  being  In  charge 
of  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  will  be 
forced,  of  course,  to  move  to  table  the 
amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  un- 
derstands quite  well  why  that  will  be 
done,  but  I  compliment  the  Senator  for 
bringing  this  matter  up  and  for  pin- 
pointing it  again.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
proposal.  I  think  It  Is  not  being  brought 
up  in  the  proper  fashion.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  shall  have  to  move  to  table  it. 

It  would  be  good  legislation.  I  was  a 
party  to  it  before.  I  cosponsored  it.  I 
voted  for  it.  I  am  sorry  that  I  shall  have 
to  move  to  table  it  today. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  make  the  motion  to  table  im- 
mediately. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  I  shaU  do  so 
when  the  Senator  has  concluded  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  agiUnf 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  asked  for  the  history,  and  I 
should  like  to  complete  it. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  2436.  with  its 
provisions  requiring  reporting  in  the  pri- 
maries and  by  committees.  The  bill  was 
sent  to  the  House.  It  died  in  the  House 
and,  therefore,  did  not  become  a  law. 

In  January  of  1961.  the  present  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  car- 
ried on  In  the  tradition  of  his  distin- 
guished predecessor  and  Introduced  S. 
604,  which  was  similar  to  the  strong  ver- 
sion of  S.  2436,  as  passed  in  the  Senate. 
In  May  of  1961,  hearings  were  held  on 
S.  604. 

The  full  committee  reported  a  clean 
bill  similar  to  the  watered-down  S.  2436, 
which  did  not  apply  to  primaries  and 

committees. 

In  September  1961  the  bill  was  called 
up  on  the  fioor.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keatinc]  offered  primary 
and  committee  amendments.  Both  were 
defeated.  A  watered-down  bill  was 
offered  which  died  in  the  House. 

In  this  session,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri suid  other  Senators  have  Introduced 
the  bill  from  which  these  two  features 
are  carried  over  in  the  present  amend- 
ment. 

This  measure  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  almost  10  years,  has  re- 
ceived extensive  consideration  In  hear- 
ings and  upon  occasion  it  has  been  fa- 
vorably reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  situation 
is  therefore  ripe  for  action. 

I  think  we  should  follow  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  the  fine  steps  which 
he  has  taken,  in  connection  with  public- 
ity on  contributions ;  and  this  is  the  way 
to  do  It. 

I  hope  no  motion  to  table  will  be  made, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  receive 
overwhelming  support,  particularly  from 
Senators  from  the  one-party  States, 
who  thus  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  cletm 
elections. 

I  look  to  the  future  with  confidence, 
despite  the  cold,  freezing  blasts  of  the 
past. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Biir.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  say  again  that  I 
have  very  great  sympathy  with  the 
Senator's  efforts,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  record  unclear  as  to  one  part 
of  his  statement.  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  States  south  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  were  the  ones  which 
needed  the  legislation  most. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Most  of  them  need 
it.  Some  one-party  States  north  of  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  need  it,  too,  but  I 
apply  this  measure  Impartially  across 
the  country.  It  so  happens  that  the 
one-party  States  are  the  ones  that  need 
It  most.  As  a  matter  of  impartiality, 
this  measure  would  apply  to  committee 
contributions  as  well  as  primary  election 
contributions  and  would  hit  the  North, 
the  East,  and  the  West  as  well  as  the 
South. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  various  students  of  politics 
whom  I  have  seen  quoted  on  this  sub- 


ject all  agree  that  the  election  laws  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  which  I  represent 
in  part,  are  the  strongest,  and  go  fur- 
ther, and  are  the  most  stringent  of  those 
of  any  of  the  States;  that  they  apply  to 
primary  as  well  as  general  elections ;  and 
that  a  candidate  for  a  statewide  ofBce, 
in  order  to  protect  himself,  must  obtain 
a  lawyer  and  secure  an  accountant  to 
check  the  expenditures  made,  because 
every  single  expense  to  be  paid  must  go 
on  a  voucher  directed  to  him.  While  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  support  the  effort 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  again 
confess  considerable  sympathy  with 
what  he  is  trying  to  do,  although  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  way  to  do  it,  I  do 
not  want  the  record  to  be  unclear  on 
this  point 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Blr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  State,  of  which  I 
happen  to  know  naost 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  most  of  my  time  has  been 
consumed  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  For  that  reason  I 
will  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  like  to  take 
5  minutes,  and  then  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  ELxATnrol. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  finish  my  re- 
marks In  1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sign 1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  me  1  minute,  as  well  as  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  all  in- 
terest in  cleanness  in  policies  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  State  of  Illinois,  so  ably 
represented  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  never  Intimated 
that  it  was. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  pointing  out 
the  good  election  laws  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  most  of  which  were  brought 
about  I  believe  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Nelson  Poynter,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times;  but  Florida  is  unique  in  the  one- 
party  States  In  Its  rigid  regulations.  I 
hope  States  like  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  will  fall  In 
line  on  this  matter,  so  that  we  may  be 
sustained  in  ovu*  efforts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  did  not  mention 
Louisiana,  but  if  the  Senator  wants  me 
to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  include  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator offering  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  the  amendmmt  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulb right]  . 
I  think  a  point  of  order  legitimately 
could  be  raised  against  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  because  it 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
although  it  passed  muster  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  wMch  generally  Is 
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rerj  rigid  on  such  matters.  If  the  Pul- 
brti^t  ainendment  Is  In  order,  I  submit 
that  mj  amendment  to  the  Fulbrlgbt 
amendment  Is  in  order.  I  am  sm«  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  wHl  not  take 
advantace  of  parliamentary  tactics  to 
throw  OB  out  of  the  ban  park. 

ICr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  some 
time  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  the 
House  to  consMer  the  veterans'  insurance 
bllL  It  has  passed  the  Senate  on  several 
occasions.  II  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  in  m^r,  mine  should  be.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  amendment  adopted. 
Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  verr  helpful,  and 
as  he  knows  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  bin 
and  have  supported  it  manr  times.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright] 
may  find  he  has  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 
Mr.  OORB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  In  that  regard,  what 
would  be  the  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  Fulbrlght  amendment,  with 
xeapect  to  the  payment  to  certain  Philip- 
pine beneficiaries,  and  the  provision  on 
the  next  sugar  bill  that  no  country  shall 
receive  a  quota  whose  agents  have  made 
campaign  contributions  or  otherwise  paid 
lobbying  fees  in  this  country? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  take  some  pride  in 
the  fact  that  I  have  led  the  fight  for 
years  against  the  subsidy  pcdd  to  foreign 
sugar  producers.  I  would  be  glad  to  sup- 
port such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  OORR  Does  the  Senator  see  any 
difference  in  principle? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not. 
Senators  are  oper&ting  under  a  limi- 
tation of  time.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield 
to  the  dlstlngulslied  Jimior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KsAmco].  the  principal 
coqwnsor  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  from 
which  I  derived  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  Illinois. 

I  applaud  the  effort  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  minols  [Mr.  Douglas]  to  deal 
with  the  broader  problems  of  campaign 
contributions  while  public  attention  is 
centered  on  the  lobbying  activities  sur- 
roimdlng  the  Phllli^lne  war  damage 
claims  bill. 

Many  of  us.  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lohg].  and 
his  predecessor.  Senator  Hennings.  have 
l>een  trying  for  years  to  obtain  a  general 
revision  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  wtiich  would  discourage  the  improper 
use  of  funds  to  influence  elections.  The 
present  laws  on  this  subject— wholly 
apart  from  any  question  of  contributions 
by  lobbjrists  for  foreign  Interests — are 
grievously  inadequate.  Efforts  at  reform 
have  been  thwarted  many  Hmp^  by  some 
of  those  same  Members  who  are  now  ex- 
pressing such  strong  concern  about  Mr. 
John  O'Donnell's  activities.  Of  course. 
I  understand  this  concern  and  win  siip- 
port  the  corrective  legislation  initiated  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  But 
simply  dealing  with  this  one  case  win  not 
satisfy  the  urgent  demands  for  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  our  election  laws. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  demands 
for  reform,  which  would  be  covered  by 
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the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, is  tbe  extension  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act  to  primary  electlosM. 
Any  effort  to  revise  our  deetions  laws 
that  fails  to  extend  them  to  mimary  elec- 
tions is  about  as  efTective  as  an  appen- 
dectomy in  which  only  half  of  the  ap- 
pendix is  removed. 

The  primary  election  is  the  only  elec- 
tion that  counts  in  almost  one-third  of 

our  States  in  which  nomination  is  tanta-  

mount  to  election.  Under  the  present  printed  in  the  Rkcoiiri^Se^^' 
law  even  runoff  primaries  in  such  States  No.  3.  contained  in  the  Aprill»M^12S 
are  completely  outside  the  mirvipw  nf  fh*    of  the  President's  Commission  on  cST 


sent  to  the  Congreae  yesterday  on  *t.i 
mibject  be  printed  in  tSTSSL.'S  Sh 
point  I  can  special  attention  to  tSSS 
eight  paragraphs  of  the  messace  inwKuT 
the  President  recommendrf^owin?^ 
recommendations  of  his  Commisrim  «« 
Campaign  Costs,  that  therTbeiS^ 
Ushed  an  effecUve  system  of  disclo»nT, 
and  pubUcity  in  primary  andgSS? 
election  campaigns.  Kenerml 

L'^  .?f^*H^i;^^!!!»  ~°?^«t  to  have 


are  completely  outside  the  purview  of  the 
Federal  law.  This  means  that  contribu- 
tions by  any  persons  in  connection  with 
such  campaigns,  need  not  be  reported 
and  can  be  unlimited  in  amount  insofar 
as  the  Federal  laws  Is  concerned.  What 
is  most  significant  in  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent situation,  is  that  this  wiU  continue  to 
be  the  case  even  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  P*ulbhight] 
is  enacted. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  deal  with  primaries  for 
Federal  offices.    The  cases  on  this  point 
are  clear,  and  there  is  an  obvious  prece- 
dent in  the  prohibition  in  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  against  con- 
tributions   or    expenditures    by    labor 
unions,  corporations,  and  national  banks 
in  connection  with  "any  primary  elec- 
tion or  poUtical  convention  or  caucus." 
What  has  been  lacking  is  not  power, 
but  desire;  and  I  hope  that  this  missing 
Ingredient  has  been  suppUed  by  the  sen- 
sational revelations  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.    There  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  not  striking  at  this  problem 
now  and  dealing  with  It  In  a  meaningful 
and   effective   manner.    We   have   had 
many  hearings  and  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject.   I  have  joined  on  many  occasions 
in  the  «)onsorship  of  legislation  sub- 
stantiaHy  identical  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  niinois. 

Why  should  we  fear  to  grasp  the 
nettle?  Why  should  we  legislate  an 
inuslon?  If  we  want  to  do  something 
about  corrupt  practices  in  elections,  but 
refuse  to  touch  primaries,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  demonstrating  more  hypoc- 
risy than  zeal  for  reform  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  curbing  fraud  ^n^j  undue 
influence  in  elections,  a  need  which  wiU 
not  be  met  unless  we  support  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  determination  the 
proposal  to  deal  with  primary  elections 
as  the  proposal  to  deal  with  the  activities 
of  a  foreign  lobbyist. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to  do 
more  than  respond  to  recent  newspaper 
headlines.  We  should  use  this  oppor- 
tunity to  overcome  a  gap  in  the  laws 
which  has  been  with  us  for  years  and 
which  we  caimot  afford  to  neglect  any 
longer.  This  is  the  opportimlty  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  given  us. 
I  commend  him  for  his  initiative  and 
hope  that  his  amendment  wlU  !>e  ap- 
iwoved. 

If  an  effort  is  made  to  use  the  parlia- 
mentary device  of  tabling,  I  hope  that 
such  a  move  wfll  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  who  over  the  years  has 
vigorously  pushed  for  sound  clean-elec- 
tions legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  which  the  President 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcow 
as  foDows:  ^^* 

n        T  ~  A«iL  so.  IMS 

Hon.  Ltmson  B.  JoRiraoH. 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

D«AR  Mm.  Pmsimnt;  A  hMlthy  d«inoer»tlc 
political  system  resU  on  the  ability  of  th« 
electorate  to  know,  undentand  and  hid*, 
the  attitudes,  characterlaUca.  opinion*  k^ 
quallflcaUons  of  candidates  for  pnbUo  oOea 
Clearly,  political  campaigns  an  sssentl^to 
a  democracy.  But  tbe  means  by  which  ther 
are  financed  have  troubled  thoughtful  ob. 
servers  of  the  poUUcal  scene  for  generattona 
and  the  concern  has  been  nonpartisan  The 
question  posed  by  President  Theodors  Boose- 
velt  about  the  propriety  of  public  ofllce- 
holders  being  obligated.  If  only  morally,  to  a 
comparaUvely  few  large  campaign  oontrlbo- 
tors  Is  equaUy  pertinent  today.  Our  prsssnt 
system  of  financing  poUtleal  '^mpsifna  k 
deficient  la  that  It  doM  not  insure  Um 
candidates,  or  the  parUes  they  represent  wUl 
have  sufficient  funds  to  provide  adequate  ex- 
poeure  to  the  electorate,  and  It  has  not  ef- 
fectively encouraged  small  contributions 
from  a  very  large  number  of  Individuals 

To  Insure  candidates  will  have  adequate 
funds,  and  to  reduce  dependence  on  lain 
contrtbuUons  at  those  with  special  intensts. 
the  base  of  financial  support  for  candidates 
and  parties  must  be  broadened.  To  accoa- 
pllsh  this,  improvement  of  public  under- 
standing  erf  campaign  finance,  together  with 
a  system  of  incentives  for  solicitation  and 
giving,  is  necessary. 

In  October  1961  I  appointed  a  dlstta- 
gnlsbed.  bipartisan  Oom  mission  on  Campaign 
Costs  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the  problem  of 
financing  presidential  campaigns.  I  was 
gratified  by  the  enthusiastic  bipartisan  lecep- 
tlon  accorded  the  Commission's  unanlmow 
report,  made  to  me  last  April,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  transmit  to  the  87th  Congress  leg- 
islation designed  to  carry  out  Its  Important 
recommendations.  I  am  transmitting  wltb 
this  letter  two  of  the  same  leglslaUve  recon- 
mendatlons  for  the  88th  Congress. 

The  first  proposed  bill  Is  based  on  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  of  a  system  of 
tax  Incentives  for  political  contributions, 
providing  two' alternatives  to  the  taxpayer: 

(1)  A  tax  credit  against  Federal  Ineomt 
tax  for  60  percent  of  contributions  up  to  s 
maximum  of  $10  in  credits  a  year;  and 

(2)  A  tax  deducUon  for  poUUcal  contri- 
butions for  tbe  full  amoxint  of  the  con- 
tribution up  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per  tax 
return  per  year  (the  Cbmmlsslon  in  Its  re- 
port recommended  $1,000). 

The  contributions  eligible  for  tax  benefits 
would  Include  those  made  to  the  naUonal 
committee  of  a  political  party  and  to  one 
pollttcal  committee  designated  by  tbe  na- 
tional conunlttee  to  receive  such  eontrl- 
butlODs  In  each  State.  Tbe  tax  Incentive 
program  proposed  for  an  experimental  period 
of  two  presidential  elections  Is  designed  to 
give  party  solicitors  an  addlUonal  tool  to 
bdp  sttnralate  indlvldiials  to  oontrfbute 
money,  In  iMB-«laetlan  ••  well  ••  electkia 
yean. 


Tbe  Commission  stated  that  U  tbe  tax  In- 
centive measures   it  reooounanded  do  not 
,ccompii>ii  their  pxirpoMS.  alternative  ap- 
nrosches  would   have   to  b«  examined,  and 
J^commended   consideration   be   given    to   a 
nwtcblng  Incentive  plan,  under  which  con- 
tributions  In    amounts   of   $10  or   less   per 
person  raised   by  designated  poUtloal  com- 
iQlttees  would  be  deposited  by  thoee  conunlt- 
tees  wltb  the  US.  Treasury,  where  the  money 
irould  be  matched  by  a  like  sum  from  Oov- 
ernment  appropriations.     The  combined  to- 
^  would  be  used  to  pay  types  of  expenses 
tutbortsed  by  law,  payments  to  be  made  by 
Qorsmment  check  directly  to  the  suppliers 
ot  campaign  goods  and  services.     The  total 
gam  to  be  matched  could  t>e  limited  by  stat- 
ute.   Though   this  latter  plan  Is  not  now 
being  proposed  in  legislative  form,  I  urg« 
the  Congress  to  study  this  approach,  which 
vould  encourage  party  ettorta  In  broadening 
tbe  financial  base  of  presidential  campaigns. 
Although  there  Is  general  agreement  that 
It  li  undesirable  and  Improper  for  a  candi- 
date for  public  office  to  spend  money  on  his 
candidacy  without  limit  or  for  Individuals 
to  contribute  unlimited  amounts  to  candl- 
datss,  the  existing  unrealistic  statutory  ceU- 
Ings  hsve   failed   to  produce   any   practical 
limitation.      Because    they    have    not    been 
affective  and  because  existing  practices  vio- 
late the  spirit.  If  not  the  letter  of  the  law, 
tbe  Commission  has  proposed  repeiU  of  the 
eelllngs  and.  as  a  substitute,  establishment  of 
an  effective  system  of  dlsclosiu-e   and  pub- 
licity to  reveal  where  money  comes  from  and 
goes   In    campaigns.      In    the    Commission's 
Tlsw,  full  and  effective  disclosure,  both  be- 
fore and  after  elections,  provides  the  great- 
est hope  for  effective  controls  over  excessive 
contributions    and    unlimited    expendltxires. 
Tlie   proposed   bill   would   require   candl- 
dstes  for  President  and  Vice  President,  pres- 
ently exempt  from  reporting  requirements,  to 
report    contributions    and    expenditures    In 
nominating  and  election  campaigns.    In  ad- 
dition,  tbe  test  of  whether  political  com- 
mittees    campaigning     for     candidates     for 
President   and    Vice    President    must   report 
would  be  changed  from  whether  they  operate 
Interstate  to  whether  they  raise  or  spend 
u  much  as  $2,600  In  a  year.     Further,  re- 
ports would  for  the  first  time  be  required  of 
Individuals    and    families    contributing    or 
spending,   singly   or    In   combination.   $5,000 
or  more  per  year  In  the  aggregate,  in  con- 
nection wltb  tbe  nomination  or  election  of 
one  or  more  candidates  for  President  or  Vice 
President.      Reporting    requirements    would 
be  extended  to  Include  both  Individuals  and 
gnXips  spending  $5,000  or  more  for  bipartisan 
or  multlpartlsan  political  activities  In  any 
year. 

To  make  the  reporting  effective,  all  reports 
should  be  submitted  to  a  Registry  of  Election 
Finance,  a  central  repository  having  respon- 
sibility to  receive,  examine,  tabulate,  sum- 
marlae,  publlclxe.  and  preserve  the  reported 
data.  The  proposed  legislation  would  place 
the  Registry  under  the  Comptroller  General, 
with  a  Registrar,  appointed  by  him.  and  with 
a  bipartisan  Board  of  Advisers  providing 
guidance. 

Two  other  legislative  recommendations 
which  I  proposed  last  year,  based  on  tbe 
Commission  report,  and  which  I  fully  sup- 
port have  already  been  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional hearings  this  session.  One  bill 
would  suspend  for  tbe  1004  campaign  tbe 
equal  time  requirements  of  section  315  of 
the  Communications  Act  for  nominees  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President; 
and  the  other  would  promote  the  orderly 
transfer  of  Executive  power  during  transi- 
tions between  administrations. 

These  proposals  based  on  tbe  constructive 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  have  received  the  approval  of  fORasr 
Presidents  Harry  8.  Truman  and  Dwl^t  D. 
Xlsenhower.  former  presidential  candidates 
Thomas  B.  Dewey,  Adlal  B.  Stevenson,  and 


Richard  IC.  Nixon,  and  of  tbe  ehatrmen  of 
both  major  political  parties. 

Although  tbe  Commission  limited  its  at- 
tention to  tbe  problems  of  campaign  costs 
for  presidential  and  vice  presidential  candi- 
dates and  Its  reoonunendatlons  go  only  to 
such  cami>algns.  It  pointed  out  that  ••  •  •  • 
It  Is  oiu-  view  that  the  measures  we  propose 
would  have  a  desirable  effect  on  all  political 
fundralslng."  The  Congress  may  therefore 
wish  to  consider  the  applicability  of  any  of 
the  recommended  practices  to  campaigns 
other  than  presidential  or  vice  presidential. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  know  their  candidates  for  public 
office  and  to  be  free  of  doubts  about  tacit  or 
explicit  obligations  having  been  necessary 
to  secure  public  office.  I  believe  the  at- 
tached draft  bills  will,  if  enacted,  signifi- 
cantly help  In  achieving  these  gofOs.  I  hope 
they  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely, 

John  P.  Kknnidt. 

Rbcommxndation  No.  3 — EfTBcnvx  DncLO- 
suKX  AND   Aboution   o¥  Liicrrs   ON   CON- 

TKIBTrTIONS     AND     EXPKNDmTaXS 

The  present  statutory  celling  of  $3  mllUon 
on  the  annual  receipts  and  expendlturee  of 
an  Interstate  political  committee,  and  tbe 
limit  on  annual  Individual  contributions  of 
$5,000  per  person  per  conunlttee.  In  no  way 
limit  expenditures  or  contributions.  We 
recommend  that  they  be  repealed. 

These  purported  ceilings  on  committee  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  as  well  as  on  Indi- 
vidual contributions  have.  If  anything, 
simply  stimulated  an  Increase  In  the  nxmiber 
of   committees. 

The  Imposition  of  "realistic  ceilings"  or 
"segmental  limitations,"  the  latter  designed 
to  limit  expenditures  for  certain  purposes, 
e.g.,  broadcasting,  which  has  been  iirged 
by  some,  would  only  create  a  false  Impression 
of  limitation.  Moreover,  there  Is  doubt 
whether  Individuals  could  be  prohibited 
from  making  certain  expenditures.  Instead 
of  contributions  If  the  latter  were  effectively 
limited,  In  view  of  constitutional  guarantees 
of  freedom  of  expression. 

We  see  no  aurt  way  by  statute  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  money  Individuals  may  put 
Into  campaigns.  Even  if  there  were  a  way, 
and  If  the  limitation  were  fixed  at  a  nominal 
sum  as  has  been  \u-ged  u[>on  us.  we  doubt 
that  the  parties  could  In  the  near  futxire 
organize  themselves  to  collect  enough  money 
In  truly  smaU  amounts  to  meet  necessary 
campaign  costs.  Limitation  must  be  accom- 
plished. If  at  aU,  by  other  means. 

The  dependence  of  candidates  on  large 
contributions  can  best  be  dealt  with  by 
encouraging  a  growth  In  small  gifts  and  by 
an  Improved  system  of  disclosure. 

Under  present  statutory  provisions,  there 
has  been  inadequate  reporting  of  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures.  This  has  pre- 
sented to  the  public  an  Incomplete  and  dis- 
torted picture  of  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential campaign  finance.  The  candidates 
themselves  are  not  required  to  report  at  aU, 
and  only  committees  operating  In  more  than 
one  State  In  the  general  election  must  report. 

Pull  and  effective  disclosure  Is  the  best  way 
to  control  excessive  contributions,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  unlimited  expenditures,  on  the 
other.  Publicity  has  a  cleansing  and  policing 
power  far  more  powerful  than  that  of 
limitations. 

We  have  been  asked  to  recommend  Im- 
proved ways  of  financing  expenditures  re- 
quired by  nominees  for  President  and  Vice 
President.^  Nonetheless,  the  financing  of 
campaigns  to  obtain  nomination  to  those 
offices  Is  so  significant  In  Influencing  atti- 
tudes toward  campaign  finance  in  tbe  general 
election,  and  tbe  climate  In  which  •oUcita- 
tlon  occurs,  that  we  have  extended  our  pro- 


posals in  this  Instance  to  campaigns  for 
nomination  as  well  as  election. 

We  recommend — 

That  all  political  committees.  Interstate 
and  Intrastate.  State  and  local,  party  and 
nonparty,  subsidiary  and  Independent,  cam- 
paigning directly  or  Indirectly  for  candldatee 
for  nomination  or  election  to  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  raising  or 
spending  as  much  as  $2,500  In  a  year,  any 
part  of  which  aided  a  candidate  for  thoee 
offices,  be  reqiilred  to  file  campaign  finance 
statements  on  a  regular  basis,  including  re- 
ports to  h9  made  at  a  specified  time  shortly 
before  elections; 

That  reports  should  show  tbe  totals  of  re- 
ceipts (including  loans)  and  disbursements, 
and  should  Itemize  contributions  that  ag- 
gregate $250  or  over  from  one  source  (in- 
cluding purchases  of  tickets  to  dinners  or 
other  fundralslng  events),  expenditures  of 
$100  or  over,  aU  transfers  of  funds  to  or  from 
any  candidate  ot  group,  and  all  debts; 

That  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  be  required  to  make  similar  re- 
ix>rt8  of  contributions  made  to  them  and  ex- 
penditures made  by  them  in  campaigns  for 
nomination  and  election,  both  before  and 
after  elections; 

That  delegates  and  candidates  for  dele- 
gate to  the  presidential  nominating  conven- 
tions be  required  to  make  similar  reports; 

That  any  Individual  or  family  (husband, 
wife,  and  dependent  children)  contributing 
to  the  above  committees  as  much  as  $5,000 
In  the  aggregate  In  a  single  year,  or  spend- 
ing or  contributing  a  combined  total  of  as 
much  as  $5,000  per  year  on  behalf  of  one 
or  more  candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  for  either  ncxnlnatlon  or  election, 
be  required  to  submit  a  report  of  these  dis- 
bursements; 

That  Individuals  and  groups  taking  part 
or  spending  money  In  bipartisan  political 
activities  advocated  In  recommendation  No. 
1  be  required  to  report  any  direct  or  indirect 
expenditures  by  them  for  these  purposes 
that  total  $5,000  or  more  In  a  year. 

To  assure  effective  publicity  for  the  In- 
formation submitted  In  these  reports,  we 
recommend  that  a  central  FMeral  repository, 
with  a  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  advisory 
board,  be  established,  to  be  called  the  Regis- 
try of  Election  Finance.  We  recommend 
that  the  Registry  be  given  responsibility  to 
receive,  examine,  tabulate,  summarise,  pub- 
lish, and  preserve  the  reported  data;  to 
prescribe  tbe  form  in  which  reports  are  to  be 
made;  to  fix  tbe  dates  of  their  submlssKxi 
(within  latitudes  fixed  by  statute);  and  to 
determine  how  best  the  data  in  the  reports 
can  be  disseminated  both  before  and  after 
elections.  We  recommend,  too,  that  the 
Registry  have  the  explicit  duty  to  refer  ap- 
parent Infractions  df  law  to  the  appropriate 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  have  sufficient  time  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri?  If  not,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thought  I  had  an 
informal  understanding  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  he  jrleld  sufficient  time 
on  the  bill  so  that  this  subject  may  be 
fully  discussed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  a  limitation 
on  the  time  in  which  to  debate  the  bill 
itself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  bill  its^. 
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Bir.  PASTORE.    I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  UONO  Of  Miseoiiri.  Mr.  Prerident. 
the  Senator  from  IlUiiois  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  oBertDg  this  inDposal  to  Im- 
prove  our  Federal  election  law  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  t>fp,  The 
first  bill  I  introduced  oa.  coining  to  the 
Soiate  was  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
election  laws.  Tlie  presoit  amendment 
to  a  pAii  of  that  bOl.  However,  efforts 
to  bring  the  mxninating  iwocess  and  In- 
trastate political  committees  within  the 
purview  of  Federal  election  laws  go  back 
more  than  a  decade. 

My  predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Tom 
Hennings,  worked  many  years  for  this 
needed  improvement  in  the  law.    His  ef- 
forts came  to  a  climax  in  January  of 
1960  when  the  Senate  approved  a  clean- 
elections  bill  after  adopting  l^  large  bi- 
partisan majorities  amendments  offered 
by  Tom  Henntngs  to  extend  the  law  to 
primaries  and  to  require  intrastate  po- 
litical committees  to  complj;  with  Fed- 
eral r^Knrting  requiremoits.    Final  con- 
gressional action  was  not  forthcoming  so 
In  the  early  days  of  the  87th  Congress, 
I  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  the  one 
approved  by  the  Senate  the  year  before. 
Near  the  close  of  the  first  session,  an 
elections  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee.    This  biU  was  utmiiftr 
to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  the  88th  Congress.    It  did  not  pro- 
vide for  extending  the  law  to  primaries 
or  intrastate  committees.    When  the  bill 
was  brought  before  the  Senate,  the  Jimior 
Senator  from  New  York  and  I  Joined  in 
(rflering  amendments  to  correct  this  in- 
adequacy.  However,  we  were  unsuccess- 
ful, and  these  needed  changes  were  not 
in  the  biU  approved  by  the  Senate.    So 
the  proTlsl(Mu  of  the  pending  amendment 
are  not  new  to  the  Senate.    They  have 
been  discussed  and  debated  at  length  in 
the  Senate.    They  have  met  with  success 
and  failure. 

However,  I  believe  this  is  a  most  i^>- 
propriate  time  to  consider  this  matter 
again.  The  recent  discloeure  of  contri- 
butions by  Mr.  John  CDonneD  to  several 
Members  of  Congress  points  out  clearly 
the  need  for  strengthening  the  reporting 
requirements  of  our  present  Election 
laws.  When  campaign  contributions 
come  to  light  under  circumstances  such 
as  Involved  in  tills  situation,  there  is  apt 
to  be  an  air  of  suspicion  aroused  in  the 
minds  of  many  i>eople.  However,  if  our 
election  laws  were  such  as  to  require 
the  reporting  of  all  contributions,  then 
the  chances  would  be  lessened  that  any- 
one would  Jump  to  any  false  conclusions. 
F\ill  and  complete  disclosure  of  cam- 
paign finances  could  not  help  but  Improve 

our  democratic  elective  process.  It  would 

help  the  candidate  by  removing  any  air 
of  suspicion,  and  It  would  help  the  Ameri- 
can voter  by  providing  him  with  infor- 
mation essential  to  a  sound  decision  at 
the  polls. 

The  nominating  process  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  election  system.  In  some 
States,  It  is  in  fact  detennlnatlve  of  who 
Is  elected.  Therefore,  the  American  voter 
Is  entitled  to  know  the  facts  concerning 
the  financing  of  primary  campaigns  as 
wen  as  general  Section  dunpaigns. 

As  to  intrastate  eommittees,  I  believe 
everyone  will  agree  that  the  great  bulk 


of  campaign  financing  in  the  election  of 
Members  of  Congress  is  handled  by  such 
political  eommittees.  To  exempt  these 
ffnmmittees  from  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  FMeral  law  makes  these  re- 
quirements In  reality  a  sham. 

In  1961.  the  President  appointed  a 
Commission  to  study  the  f>nMK»tng  of 
presidential  campaigns.  This  Commis- 
sion under  the  able  leadership  of  Dean 
Alexander  Heard,  of  North  Carolina, 
considered  the  problem  most  carefully 
and  on  Ai>r£I  18,  1962,  made  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  law. 
Based  on  the  Commission's  report,  the 
President  sent  letters  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress recommending  the  enactment  of 
legislation. 

Yesterday,  the  Senate  again  received  a 
letter  from  the  President  recommending 
certain  election  legislation,  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  placed  in  the 
RscoKB.  One  of  the  proposals  recom- 
mended by  the  President  is  a  public  re- 
porting bill.  While  the  bill  applies  only 
to  presidential  campaigns.  It  is  appro- 
priate to  our  discussion  today.  The  bill 
would  require  the  filing  erf  reports  on 
campaign  financing  with  respect  to  the 
nominating  process.  Also,  It  would  re- 
quire the  filing  of  reports  by  Intrastate 
political  committees  if  they  receive  or  ex- 
pend more  than  $2,500. 

This  additional  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  full  disclostu-e  is  significant 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  respond  by 
adopting  the  pending  proposal 

Mr.  President,  the  present  law  as  a 
practical  matter  could  be  considered 
worse  than  no  law.  It  fails  completely 
to  reach  the  vast  bulk  of  campaign  fi- 
nancing. Yet,  abstractly,  we  do  have  a 
reporting  law.  Thus,  many  people  may 
be  misled  into  believing  that  campaign 
finances  are  regulated.  On  the  other 
hand.  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
complied  completely  with  the  law  are 
sometimes  accused  of  violating  the  law 
by  failing  to  report  a  contribution  made 
either  in  the  primary  or  to  an  intrastate 
committee  supporting  their  candidacy. 

The  situation  can  only  be  cleared  up 
and  corrected  by  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  strengthen  the  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act — legislation  which.  In  fact,  will 
bring  about  full  disclosure  of  campaign 
financing.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the 
American  voter  be  in  a  position  to  reach 
a  sound  decision.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  suspicion  with  respect  to  money  in 
politics  be  eliminated.  The  approval  of 
the  pending  amendment  would  make  a 

substantial  contribution  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  democracy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  an  amendment  was  offered  with 
respect  to  day  care  services.  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBZcorrl  and  the  dlstlnglshed  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs]  took  care 
of  the  legislative  history  on  that  subject, 
which  concerned  me  very  much. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  amendment,  as 
was  stated.  I  should  like  to  have  Appear 
hi  the  Rkcoro  the  reason  for  my  non- 
appearance In  the  Chamber  earlier  to- 
day.   I  was  engaged  at  a  hearing  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  DefenM  ApprM»u_ 
tions.  That  is  the  reason  I  coSd^SSTJ: 
present  at  that  time.    I  — -^^^  ^**  • 


consent  to  have  printed  in  thelfaMn!! 

at  this  pobit  a  statement  deattmTSS 

the  subject  of  grants  to  Statesfor  aS 
care  services.  -^  «or  qjy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stai-- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  tatL 
RscoBo,  as  follows:  ^ 

era: 


»T  SxMAToa  Auorr  oir  Osabm 
TO  Btjata  FOB  Dat  Cask  Baraam^ 

The  pnbMc  welfare  amenctmenta  of  im 
added  an  autborlzaUon  for  grants  to  8teZ 
for  the  development  and  operation  of  H 
care  centera.  authortztng  an  approprutim^ 
S5  mimon  for  flBcal  year  1»«3.  f lo  t^mtZ 
tor  19S4.  $15  million  for  19«8,  and  ao  forttL 

The  Bureau  of  Pamlly  Semoea  has  not  «t 
this  time  Issued  regulations  govemlat  thi 
program.  Instmctlona  have  gone  to  ^ 
flrtd  on  the  oa*  of  funds  when  they  beeenl 
available  and  so  forth,  but  the  requisttciWL 
niatlons  are  not  Issued  at  this  time. 

The  state  plan  znuat  require  the  appoiat. 
ment  of  advisory  commlttesa  to  advtastti 
State  public  welfare  agency  on  the  niMval 
poUcy  involved  in  the  provision  of  day^« 
servlcvs  under  the  State  plan.  Thet»  iTao 
evidence  that  the  advisory  eommittees  tn 
all  Jurisdictions  have  been  appointed  and 
are  functioning.  It  la  presumed  that  foaA 
would  be  required  to  pay  per  diem  finimtB 
of  such  meetings,  funds  which  havs  aot 
been  appropriated. 


Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  fna 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  doing  is  In 
line  with  the  desires  of  all  of  us.  We 
recognize  that  there  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  present  state  of  the  law  on 
this  subject.  I  should  Uke  to  point  oat 
that  I  have  not  had  an  opportum^  to 
analyze  the  amendment  as  thoroughly  si 
I  would  wish. 

I  notice  that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  sent  his  rp«^f>mTri«»n/^ftaf^^ 
with  respect  to  a  bill  dealing  with  thto 
very  subject.  In  the  brief  time  that  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  examine  the  mes- 
sage, I  notice  that  there  are  some  differ- 
ences between  the  bill  the  President  pro- 
poses and  the  bin  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  proposes  as  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill.  One  dllference  Is  In  the 
area  of  what  is  raised  by  others  than  po- 
litical committees.  Under  the  Douglss 
amendment,  any  amount  of  $100  or  more 
must  be  reported.  Under  the  proposal 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
only  amounts  aggregating  (5,000  or  more 
must  be  reported. 

I  do  not  know  why  there  is  such  s 
big  dllference,  but  I  believe  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  this  subject  veiy 
carefully,  and  there  must  be  a  very  pood 
reason  for  drawing  Uie  line  at  $5,000, 
instead  of  $100.  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  pending  mess- 
lu*  is  a  rather  poor  vehicle  to  which  to 
attach  an  amendment  such  as  this.  I 
recognize  that  the  Senate  Is  not  limited 
by  the  rule  of  germaneness:  nevertheless. 
I  believe  that  a  little  later  in  the  session, 
when  Senators  shall  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  digest  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  as  well  as  the  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Senate 
might  be  in  a  little  better  position  to 
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lilt  type  ot  biB  wbl^  w  wtsh.  So  I 
^jjymttn  tlM  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
tw  delar  a  little  tonger  the  offering  <^ 
K|a  proposal. 

Ur.  IX>uaijA&  Mr  Prssidsnt.  we 
l^e  waited  10  years.    Let  ns  act. 

Ur.  PASTORS.  Mr.  Presideat,  I  have 
imhuites  remainiiig. 

Ur.  PresldeaBt.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
Intent,  sptrlt.  and  substance  of  the 
ggiendment;  but  I  do  find  fault  with  the 
yatng  of  its  presentation.  I  bebeve  that 
it  would  mily  confuse  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  and  would  confuse  the 
leiolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
OoBMBiMee  oa  Forelfn  Rdations.  For 
that  reason,  I  move  to  table  the  amend- 
■ent  

•nis  PRESIDDIQ  OTFIJCER.  The 
qiMstion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
ttM  Senator  tnm  Rhode  Island  to  lay 

00  the  taUs  the  amendment  offered  by 
ths  Senator  from  niinals  [Mr.  DodclssI. 

Die  motion  to  lay  on  ths  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 

1  esil  up  my  amendment  Na  69  and  ask 
that  it  be  read.  

The  PRBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amoidment  will  be  stated. 

The  LsoisLATXvs  Cutsx.  Beginning 
with  line  6.  page  8,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  to  and  including  line  9. 
pages. 

Mr.  YOX7NO  of  Ohla  Mr.  President, 
this  Is  a  very  important  amendment.  If 
sdopted.  it  would  save  the  taxpayers  $30 
laUUon.  On  the  amendment,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ysas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  TOUNQ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  later  renew  my  request  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  contains  a  pro« 
vision,  inserted  by  the  Senate  committee, 
for  $30  mfllion  for  civil  defense  purposes. 
In  its  wisdom  the  other  body  rejected 
this  item  in  its  entirety,  as  It  should  be 
rejected.  However,  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report,  on  page  10.  under  items 
for  the  Oepartment  of  Defense,  there  is 
provision  for  the  expenditure  of  $30  mil- 
lion for  continuing  fallout  shelter  sur- 
veys, and  for  marking,  and  stocking 
them.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the 
Senate  committee  failed  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  other  body,  which  re- 
fused to  appropriate  1  cent  for  this 
puri>08e. 

In  England,  there  are  no  faOout  shel- 
ters whatever.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  are  no  civil  defense  fallout  shelters, 
no  holes  in  the  ground,  where  people  can 
wait  for  ttie  conquering  paratfrxvers  to 
come,  as  some  of  the  political  has-beens 
who  are  oocupylng  paid  cfvfl  defense 
positions  wooM  have  us  do  in  this  eotm- 
trr.  TY)  the  eontriry,  In  the  SovleC 
Union  ths  ptaple  tare  b^ng  given  llnt- 
aM  tnstnwClens  and  fnsAraetlens  IB  street 
flgbtlnff  from  house  t»  liouse  and  eellar 

In  the  past  few  months  wt  luiv»  hsaitf 
much  talk  in  favor  of  economy  in  Oov- 


snanent  Hsra  Is  an  opportmlCF  tar 
Ssnalsfs  It  ia  oounled  In  tMPor  «f  aooB- 

omy  by  supporting  this  mnemlinsnl, 
tbaaby  prtvsniinc  tft*  utter  waslaof  f80 
mflBon. 

Hi  the  ortgtnal  suppkmenia]  appro- 
priation Mil.  a  request  for  almost  Id 
nafllion  was  made  for  this  project.  This 
aaaosmt  was  entirely  denied  by  the  other 
body. 

KU^  is  said  about  eutting  or  prun- 
ing PMeral  eapendMiuas.  Hers  is  one 
plaee  where  the  taxpayen*  money  can 
be  saved  withcxit  in  any  way  curtailing 
necessary  governmental  serviees  or  }eop- 
ardizlng  the  national  security.  To  me, 
it  is  imeonsclonable  to  wield  the  meat  ax 
on  such  budget  requests  as  those  for 
research  in  communicable  diseases  and 
the  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, to  cite  two  examples,  and  then 
squander  $30  million  on  a  completely  in- 
effective civil  defense  boondoggle. 

Some  of  the  so-eaDed  civil  defense 
shdters  are  located  In  the  Federal 
buihllng  downtown  in  my  home  city  of 
Cleveland,  where  a  number  of  men  and 
women  are  employed.  If  there  ^ould 
be  a  sudden  nuclear  attad:.  any  man 
worth  his  salt  would  not  msh  to  a  shel- 
ter in  the  office  building  where  he  was 
employed.  He  would  immediately  sedc 
out  his  wife  and  children  in  the  outly- 
ing portions  of  the  dty.  He  would  try 
to  get  his  family  together,  perhaps  to 
pray  in  that  aooment  of  terror. 

It  is  fooliiii  to  consider  appropriating 
$30  million  for  fallout  shelters,  because 
a  nuclear  attack  could  be  made  upon 
Washington  or  any  other  city  of  our 
country  by  Soviet  sobmartnes  off  our 
shores,  submarines  which  can  Are  atomic 
missiles  without  giving  us  any  warning 
whateter.  At  most,  there  might  be  a  IS- 
nxinute  warning  of  the  firing  from  the 
Soviet  Union  of  an  intercontinental  mis- 
sile with  an  atomic  warhead. 

Tbe  Cuban  erisls  proved  that  our  best, 
and  probahty  only,  dvll  defense  in  ttie 
nudear  ace  is  a  fhrm.  determined,  reso- 
lute staxki  against  aggressian,  plus  the 
nuclear  power  to  back  it  up.  Last  Oc- 
tober our  President's  firm,  and  unjrield- 
ing  policy  in  dealing  with  Khrushchev 
and  Castro's  Cuba  resulted  in  our  great- 
est cold  war  victory.  This  was  because 
of  our  nuclear  power  to  support  the 
President's  unyielding  position. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  to  appropriate 
additional  fmids  for  missile  programs. 
Jet  aircraft,  and  missile-bearing  Polaris 
submarines  than  for  civil  defense 
schemes  which  are  hopeless  at  their 
inception. 

Nevertheless,  the  civil  defense  planners 
continue  to  mesmerize  the  American 
public  with  the  Illusion  that  we  have  an 
effective  civil  defense  program.  Al- 
though Congress  approrniated  $208  mil- 
lion in  1961  and  an  additional  $38 
minion  in  1962  for  marking  and  provi- 
sioning fallout  shelters,  when  the  crisis 
came  most  of  them  eovdd  not  be  found, 
were  not  marked,  or  were  unusaUe. 
OnJy  a  handful  were  provisioned.  Ra- 
tions vuA  medleal  kits  on  which  minions 
of  doBare  had  been  spent  were  still 
stocked  In  Federal  warehouses  and 
arwnals.  Warning  systems  isere  imde- 
quate  and  virtually  useless,  ms  Is 
probably  not  too  Important,  because  in 


tbe  event  af  an  attack,  with : 
heads  ttascaiMMild  toe,  a* 
10  Bdnatsa  wafBbn 
nsBtaibalilstie  HissilBs  fell  an 

dtles. 

President  Kennedy's  Image  had  hardly 
faded  tnxn  the  telsvtsion  screen  last 
October  2>Bd  when  She  dastior  hsgan  for 
more  Government  si)ending  for  Caflout 
shelters.  Sharp  salesmen  were  tiylng  to 
peddle  terror,  in  order  to  sell  asore  of 
these  utterly  useless  shfrttera  It  follaws, 
as  the  night  tbe  day.  ttmt  acny  new  crisis 
will  renew  the  agttatkm  lor  holes  in  the 
ground  to  hide  in— malnlr  nndsr  a  btm- 
dle  of  taxpayers'  money.  I  am  trying 
very  hard  to  save  that  money. 

The  Committee  of  State  Oovemors, 
meeting  in  Washington,  urged  revival  of 
the  $600  million  f  alknit  shelter  program 
which  the  Congress  had  rejected  a 
month  before.  In  my  opinion,  we  acted 
wisely  in  doing  so. 

Of  course,  if  the  Oovemors  oould  per- 
suade Congress  to  appremlate  huge  snms 
of  the  taxpayers'  money,  in  order  to  buUd 
some  fallout  shelters  and  to  employ  more 
civil  defense  officials  in  thefar  cities,  that 
would  add  to  the  political  payroll  in  their 
States. 

What  might  have  happened  to  that 
huge  sum  is  indicated  by  a  report  of 
the  Qennal  Aooounttng  Qffloe,  released 
about  the  time  the  Oovexmrs  were  meet- 
ing. The  report  revoded  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  distributed  $182 
million  in  surplus  property  to  local  eivil 
defense  units.  More  than  half  of  this 
was  converted  to  private  use.  wasted,  or 
used  In  the  normal  operations  of  local 
governments  to  which  it  had  been  as- 
signed only  for  emergency  use.  Tliat 
money  went  down  the  same  drain 
through  which  over  a  billion  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  has  been  squan- 
dered on  futile  and  foolish  civil  defense 
projects  from  1950  to  this  good  hour. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
planners  doubled  tbe  number  of  poten- 
tial shelter  spaces,  so-called,  overnight. 
By  simply  using  a  mimeograph  machine, 
they  lowered  the  suitable  safetgr  factor 
from  100  to  40— meaning  that  one  would 
supposedly  be  40  times  safer  inside  such 
a  fiielter  than  out.  Of  course,  it  is 
highly  problematical  whether  in  a  nu- 
clear attack  lives  would  be  saved,  even 
if  a  person  were  100  times  safer  in  one 
of  these  spaces  than  out  of  it. 

At  any  rate,  signs  were  hurriedly  put 
up  to  indicate  the  shelter  areas.  Most 
of  the  signs  were  erected  after  the  crisis 
had  subsided.  I  suppose  the  main  pur- 
pose of  tliese  shelter  signs  was  to  soothe 
the  anxiety  of  any  wmried  citizen,  inas- 
much as  they  certainly  would  serve  no 
other  worthwhile  purpose. 

All  there  Is  to  show  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  hundreds  of  mllliofns  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  are  black  and  ydlow  shelter  signs 
plastered  on  every  building  within  aicht. 
Now  we  are  adkisd  to  throw  away  an 
additional  $30  million,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  myth  ttiat  there  is  an  effective 
dvll  defense  program. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  and  in 
previous  yaar  stace  I  taa^  been  a 
ber  of  this  body.  I  voke  ont  against 
these  appgcipfiatifL  I  vfli  aontiaus  loi 
apeak  out  against  this  vtteily  worthless 
boondoggle. 
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In  V^ribmary  1B68  I  was  alotie  In  this 
flsht  acalMt  the  dvU  dtfeue  boon- 
doCfte.  Bat  lince  then,  rnanj  ottaflr 
Memben  of  ContreM  hsre  oome  to  take 
the  same  view  that  I  take — ^namely  that 
this  provram  is  an  utterly  foolish  waste 
at  pubUe  funds.  We  should  stop  it.  To- 
day we  again  bate  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gindolncao. 

*w?  ■'**°  ■*  '***"  •  ye»-»nd-nay  Tote  on 
this  question,  because  I  want  Senators 
who  have  been  talking  about  economy 
to  have  an  cvportunity  to  vote  on  this 
very  worthwhile  amendment. 

Those  who  favor  a  massive  fallout  shel- 
ter building  program  have  estimated  that 
it  would  coet  anywhere  from  $20  to  $200 
billion.    Rven  then,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  effective.    With  ^tensive 
advances  being  made  in  rockets  ahd  nu- 
clear technology,  such  a  fallout  shelter 
proeram  would  probably  be  obsolete  be- 
fore beinsr  completed.    Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  embark  on  such  a  vast  gam- 
ble and  to  spend  perhaps  $200  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  we  should  car&> 
fully  consider  the  wisdom  of  piecemeal 
appropriations  amounting  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  with  no  really  effec- 
tive purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  gives 
the  Senate  an  (H>Portunity  to  make  an 
effective  saving  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
I  am  not  standing  alone  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  agree  with  Oen.  Curtis  LeMay 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  who.  to 
commenting  scnne  months  ago  on  fallout 
shelters,  said: 
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not  be  of  any  use  in  event  ef  niaelear 
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I  dont  tblnk  that  I  would  put  that  much 
mon«7  into  boles  in  th«  ground  to  crawl  Into. 
I  would  rather  spend  more  of  It  on  offenslTe 
weapons,  in  the  first  place. 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  Medaris.  now  retired, 
one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on 
missilery,  and  former  chief  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  missile  command,  gave  his 
view  of  this  matter. 

Senators  win  recall  that  only  during 
the  Eisoihower  administration  a  few 
years  ago,  the  now  discredited  theory  of 
mass  evacuation  of  our  cities  in  event  of 
nuclear  attack  was  also  being  foolishly 
pushed  by  civil  defense  officials. 

Oeneral  Medaris  said : 

The  concept  of  mass  evacuation  of  high 
density  population  centers  and  the  biuial  of 
our  eltlaenry  in  deep  shelters  would  negate 
any  kind  of  positive  reaction  to  attack.  It 
would  convert  oox  people  Into  a  horde  of 
rabbits  setirrylng  for  warrens  where  they 
would  cower  helplessly  while  waiting  the 
coming  of  a  conqueror. 

Mr.  President,  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  the  Senate  to  add  to  the  bill, 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  R^jrcaenta- 
tives.  $30  million  for  furthering  the  dvil- 
defense  shelter  program.  This  is  a 
defeatist  psychology.  My  amendment 
provides  an  opportunity  to  strike  out 
that  item,  and  to  manifest  to  all  the 
workl  our  confidence  in  the  fact  that  at 
the  present  time  the  United  States  is  the 
most  powerful  nation  which  ever  existed 
under  the  bending  aky  of  Ood.  Our 
strength  lies  in  o\xr  very  great  nuclear 
eapaeity.  not  in  holes  in  the  ground  or 
shelter  dgns  on  pubUe  buikUngs. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  know  the  troth  about  dvU  de- 
fense.   Thtsf  are  tired  of  high-salaried 


ftwkhintany,  I  note  that  in  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964  the  average  sal- 
^ '<»  P«k*d  «»▼«  defense  employees  win 
be  $9,S20  a  year,  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  entire  Federal  bureaucracy.  By 
opmparlsoo.  empkiyees  of  the  FMeral 
Bureau  of  Investigation  will  averace 
$«,383;  there  will  be  an  average  salary 
of  $9,122  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  ^Moe  Administration ;  and  there 
wlU  be  an  average  salary  of  $7,68»  for 
the  Small  B\isineas  Administration — to 
name  a  few  of  the  many  important  Ctov- 
emment  agencies  where  the  average  sal- 
ary is  less  than  that  for  civil  defense  em- 
ployees. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another 
agency  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  in 
which  so  many  have  done  so  little  to  earn 
so  much. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  appropriate 
addlti<mal  millions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  continue  Uiis  bound- 
less boondoggle,  I  urge  that  we  take  a 
good  hard  kwk  at  wliat  all  theee  expend- 
itures win  accomplish.  I  also  urge  that 
the  administration  review  its  entire  civil 
defense  policy.  I  am  certainly  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  desires  at  aU  times 
to  support  the  administration  wlien  I 
can  in  good  conscience  do  so.  I  am 
proud  of  the  present  administration.  I 
am  proud  of  the  record  being  made  by 
President  Kennedy.  I  am  proud  of  his 
Ann.  determined  and  reaohite  policy 
which  compelled  Khrushchev  to  turn  tall 
and  withdraw  his  offensive  missiles  and 
airplanes  from  Castro's  Cuba. 

However,  I  feel  that  administration 
officials  should  review  this  dvll  defense 
policy  so  that  we  in  the  congress  may  be 
aware  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  this  pro- 
firram.  so  we  know  where  we  are  going 
in  this  area.  Unui  that  Is  done,  I  for 
one,  do  not  Intend  to  vote  for  further 
funds  for  useless  shelters.  I  shaU  con- 
tinue to  oppose  such  squandering  of  the 
taroyers'  money  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  and  energy. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OPnCKR.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired 

Ito.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yleW  briefly? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.   lyiekl. 

VNAMnCOUS-COMSlDrT   aOBSBMSMT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  commitment  was  made 
yesterday  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
in  order  to  honor  that  commitment  I 
am  about  to  make  an  unusual  requMt. 
with  which  I  hope  the  Senate  on  this 
occasion  will  concur.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRXSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
McOovxav  in  the  chair).  U  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr^IANBPIELD  Mr.  President,  that 
will  not  be  a  precedent.  The  situation 
is  unusuaL  It  will  not  be  used  again 
except  under  unusual  rirmnngtanofS- 

Mr.  PASTORS.  Mr.  rrwirtiiiii  has 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  eonelndedf 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  OWo.  T«.  I  yiekl 
the  floor. 


Mr.    PAfiTORK.     It   has   often   ha.. 
";»*-«nd  I  teUere  it  bean  ^StiS* 

thi^  we  aw  living  in  times  of  uSSS;: 
and  peculiar  paradox.  Only  tSTwS? 
attended  one  of  the  hearings  ofth^TJ 
proprlations  Committee  on  n»r J^ 
T^  budget  request  for  the  fiscal  ^ 
1964  is  more  than  $62  billion.  tS-^ 
billion  will  be  spent  In  ffieSl  ie2^*S 
what?  To  make  the  very  things  that  £ 
pray  to  God  will  never  be  usetiL  ^ 

Our  approprlaUons  for  atcmlc  en«r^ 
are$2.5bimon.  Where  (to^flS^ 
paradox?  We  would  spend  $52  wiiw! 
to  build  a  bomb,  and  yet  we  wJuW^ 
allot  one  penny  to  protect  our  women  i^ 
children  against  the  fallout  if  a  b«nk 
were  used.  "»«io 

Today  the  Senator  from  Olilo  teDs  \hf 
Senate  that  Americans  will  be  scurryw 
like  rats  running  down  into  cellars  and 
holes  in  case  a  bomb  is  dropped  'S 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  wlliiM  tJ 
concede  that  if  a  bomb— God  forSl-! 
were  to  fall  on  the  Capitol  today  ther» 
is  no  place  that  we  could  goto  hi^ 
What  if  that  bomb  were  in  the  mesa^' 
range?  If  we  could  go  anywhere-Sod 
forbid— there  would  be  nothing  to  com* 
up  to.  ^^ 

But  if  for  one  moment  we  could  over- 
come a  total  surprise  attack— and  I  pray 
to  God  that  it  never  comes— there  would 
be  an  opportunity  if  our  population  hs« 
a  place  of  refuge  to  go.  We  need  not 
spend  $20  billion  to  give  our  pe<^>le  that 
opportunity.  We  could  malce  it  avail, 
able  with  the  modest  program  that  it 
before  the  Senate  today. 

The  program  is  not  a  starry-eyed 
imaginary  one.  The  program  does  not 
contain  5  cents  for  the  construction  of  a 
shelter.  But  what  have  we  done?  We 
have  had  our  Defense  Department  oonb 
the  entire  NaUon.  They  have  gone  to 
every  private  building  owner,  the  mu- 
nicipaUUes.  and  the  States,  and  they 
have  found  areas  now  existing  to  which 
people  could  go. 

If  a  bomb  should  fall,  let  us  say.  on 
New  York  and  the  wind  were  southwiud, 
with  the  contamination  coming  towards 
Washington,  a  man  might  not  have  a 
chance  to  leave  the  Capitol  and  gather 
his  children  and  take  them  home.  If  be 
<Ud  take  them  home,  where  would  he  put 

them  when  he  got  them  home?   Down  to 
the  cellar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Ui.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shall  yield  for  15 
questions. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  If  a  nuclear 
warhead  were  to  f aU  on  New  York  or 
Washington,  it  would  probably  come 
from  a  submarine  without  any  warning 
whatever,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  PASTORE,  I  do  not  care  where  It 
might  come  from.  I  am  concerned  with 
where  it  might  fall.  How  about  the  peo- 
ple in  Baltimore  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  If  it  came  with- 
out any  warning,  what  good  woukl  the 
$7  minion  of  biscuits  we  have  already 
bought  from  large  bakery  oozMiems  for 
stooklng  the  shelten  be?  I  aeeert  that 
is  an  utter  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  What  good  wouM  those  bIseulU 
be  to  anyone? 
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Iff.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  asks 
lie  that  question,  I  shall  be  glad  to  an- 
sver. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Then  I  ask  the 
Senator  the  question,  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  answer  the 
first  one. 

Ux.  YODNO  of  Ohio.  My  second 
question  is  as  follows:  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  know  that 
there  are  no  shdters  whatsoever  in 
England? 

Hi.  PASTORE.  We  InAnaerica — re- 
qxwsible  for  America  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide them  here  in  America.  That  is 
what  the  program  is  all  about.  We  have 
Mr.  McNamara's  letter  assuring  us  that 
the  program  is  In  the  national  Interest. 
Hie  Soiator  from  Ohio  is  saying,  "Let 
Of  roll  over  and  die.  Let  us  do  nothing, 
he  mggests  because  the  bomb  which  the 
Soviets  have  is  so  terrible  there  Is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  it" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  repudiates  that  statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  may.  but  that  is 
what  he  implied. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  Is  ZK)t  the 
attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  at  aU. 
Hie  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
It  that  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  for 
a  shelter  for  a  nuua  empkved  In  a  Fed- 
eral building  so  that  he  might  nm  down 
in  that  shelter  in  a  moment  of  peril, 
and  not  go  to  his  wife  and  children,  is 
not  the  answer.  If  he  should  be  saved, 
be  would  be  the  wrong  kind  of  man  to 
te  saved. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  expect  that 
his  wife  and  ehlldren  would  also  have  a 
•belter  to  which  they  coukl  go.  If  the 
air  were  contaminated,  the  worst  place 
tut  that  num  or  his  loved  ones  to  be 
would  be  in  the  streets.  One  should  be 
underground  as  soon  as  possible— in  a 
refuge  dose  by. 

The  authorities  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred have  conabed  the  United  States  of 
America  to  find  iriaees  underground. 

What  would  we  do  with  the  $$1  mU- 
Uon?  We  talk  about  a  boondoggle.  We 
talk  about  eeonomy.  Economy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Hie  program  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

The  question  is:  WUl  America  awakm 
and  realize  that  there  exists  a  bomb 
which  can  destroy  the  workl?  How  do 
we  protect  ourselves  against  that  bomb? 
That  is  the  question  before  the  Senate 
today.  It  is  not  a  question  of  boondog- 
fUng. 

Mr.  YOUNG  o(  Ohk>.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator deny  the  statements  of  General  Le- 
May and  General  Medaris? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  care  who 
nid  what.  But  does  tte  Senator  from 
Ohk)  deny  the  sUtement  of  SecreUry  of 
Defense  McNamara? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Ohio  statee  that  a  submarine  has 
the  capability  of  striking  us.  without 
any  warning  whatever. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  saying  Uiat  when  the  °"T*ff~-  get 
ready  to  take  that  artlan  and  I  hope 
and  prag  they  never  do— the  destmottan 
will  be  so  total  BO  one  in  Amertoa  eottld 
be  saved? 


Mr.  YOUNG  q|  Ohio.  No.  indeed.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  sajing  that  our 
power  of  instant  retaliation— our  mis- 
silery, and  Air  F^oree — cannot  be  de- 
stroyed in  one  strike  or  In  two  strikes. 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows  that   "Riat  is  our  best  defense. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  been  eoonected  with 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
since  1953.  With  aU  due  deference  to 
every  other  Senator,  when  it  comes  to 
atomic  energy.  I  have  devoted  more 
hours  to  the  study  of  fallout  and  the 
damage  that  can  be  wrought  by  a  nu- 
clear war  than  has  any  other  Senator. 
I  do  not  make  that  statement  as  a  boast 
I  state  it  as  a  responsibiUty.  The  pro- 
gram is  not  new  to  me.  I  never  could 
propose  a  program  involving  the  expend- 
iture of  $20  billion  if  it  were  unrealistic. 
But  we  have  presented  a  reasonable  pro- 
gram. We  do  not  propose  to  build  shel- 
ters. We  will  use  what  we  have.  The 
Senator  has  talked  about  dog  biscuits. 
We  are  not  putting  dog  biscuits  or  any 
other  kind  of  biscuits  down  in  the 
shelters. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Seven  million 
dollars'  worth  has  been  purchased  from 
the  Kroger  Co.,  as  the  Seiiator  should 
know. 

Mr.  PASTORK  We  are  putting  in 
them  clean  water  that  win  not  be  con- 
taminated. There  will  be  lavatories  that 
can  be  used.  We  are  putting  in  things 
that  will  save  American  Uvea.  That  is 
what  we  would  provide  in  the  program. 
The  House  eliminated  the  item.  I  know 
that 

The  House  has  always  eliminated  it 
I  know  that  But  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  has  a  re«xmsiblllty 
in  respeet  to  atomic  energy,  could  not 
sleep  tonight  if  he  were  a  party  to  elim- 
inating It  alL  I  could  not  look  my  chil- 
dren straight  in  the  face  if  I  voted  to 
knock  It  all  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Seiuttor 
from  Ohio  has  the  same  responsibility. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  Imow  that.  I  have 
a  reqwnsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  does  not  do  that  That 
is  my  responsibility. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  may  not  prevalL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  I  urge 
the  Senate  this  aflemooiL  This  is  a 
good  program.  This  is  a  sound  program. 
This  Is  a  modest  program.  This  is  a 
program  for  the  American  people  and 
for  their  safety  in  this  very  dangerous 
world. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  thinks  that  $30  million  is  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  day  when  we 
can  buxy  aU  of  the  bombs  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  whoe  they  belong,  is  the  day 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Tui^nd 
will  stop  worrying  about  dvU  defeTvw. 
Until  that  day  comes.  I  shall  not  be 
persuaded  or  dissuaded  by  cliches  about 
bootK&oggllng.  or  by  high-sounding 
phrases  like,  "if  you  want  economy,  be- 
gin It  here— begin  it  with  dvU  defense." 
Do  not  begin  it  here.  Do  not  begin 
It  with  civil  defense.  It  could  gptJH 
utter  disaster  for  the  American  people. 


There  is  a  chance  to  survive.    Let  ua 
choose  that  chance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORS.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  LONG  of  ^-ffMtiiana  May  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator,  who  has 
served  on  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Atomic  Energy  for  a  nunober  of  yeara, 
if  this  is  not  correct:  Assuming  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  no  other  power  used 
atomic  weapons  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States,  is  it  not  correct  to  say 
that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  "uclear 
power  and  more  than  we  need  to  defeat 
them  if  we  decided  to  use  such  weapons? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  often  said, 
and  I  repeat  today,  that  there  are 
enough  bombs  in  the  stoda>iles  of  the 
world — that  means  in  the  stockpiles  of 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union. 
Great  Britain  and  possibly  France — so 
that  if  every  bomb  were  strategically 
dropped,  man  could  destroy  everjrthing 
man  has  built  from  the  time  of  liegln- 
ning.  That  is  how  extreme  the  peril  is. 
But  we  are  making  a  little  progress. 
We  ask  for  a  Utttle  bit  of  an  approach- 
to  do  what?  It  is  to  reconunend  to  peo- 
ple that  there  are  places  to  which  they 
can  go.  It  will  say  that  we  have  found 
enough  «>aces  in  Amerioa  to  protect  100 
minion  people.  That  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

If  a  person  goes  to  one  of  those  places, 
and  his  child  says,  "May  I  have  a  drink 
of  water, "  there  wiU  be  dean  water. 
If  his  child  says,  "I  am  hungry.  WIU 
you  give  me  a  biscuit?"  there  might  be 
a  biscuit  available.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  What  is  wrong 
with  It  is  the  advance  of  Tfli*nce  What 
might  be  effective  today  will  be  of  no 
effect  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  may  be  so. 
Today  we  live.  Tomorrow  a  new  gen- 
eration will  provide  for  that  problem. 
We  must  meet  the  #t^iation  as  It  is.  I 
am  not  ready  to  quit  because  teclmology 
has  not  reached  its  plrmade. 

I  do  know — aikL  I  say  this  with  all 
the  sincerity  at  my  dt<roffal — tj^ftt  there 
Is  a  chance:  all  we  are  talking  about  is 
giving  America  that  ftH^Tvee 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohk>.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  not  talking  about  quitting. 
The  Senator  from  Ohk)  voted  for  every 
appropriation  for  the  defense  of  our 
coimtry.  We  have  tremendous  nuclear 
power. 

Mr.  PASTORE.^  I  never  said  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  a  qiiitter. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohia  We  could  anni- 
hilate the  Soviet  Uhlon. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  never  said  that  I 
said  that  the  Senator  Is  untimely  in  be- 
coming an  economizer  with  dvn  defense, 
at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong 
place. 

"Not  here,"  I  say  to  my  friend,  "Mr. 
YouMG.  not  here." 

This  is  the  grMt  chance  we  have.  Let 
us  give  it  to  America. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    BCr.  Presi- 
dent win  the  Senator  yieU? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    lylekL 
Mr.  LONG  of  T-«^««««Tina     As  one  who 
once  served  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
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Services  and  who  presently  serves  on  the 
Committee  on  PV>relfim  Relations,  it 
seems  to  this  SeiiAtor  that  the  most 
neglected  phase  of  our  entire  defense 
program  has  been  ciril  defense.  We 
have  always  known,  ever  since  the  first 
day  the  Soviet  Utalon  had  atomle  weap- 
ons, that  It  was  within  their  capability  to 
get  throiigh  with  some  of  the  weapons 
and  we  know  that  today. 

I  would  assimie.  If  we  were  in  a  large 
city  and  a  multimegaton  bomb  hit  that 
dty.  the  bomb  would  destroy  everything 
immediately  surrounding  it,  but  for  those 
who  were  not  in  the  Immediate  area  of 
the  blast  there  would  be  some  possibility 
of  survival. 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  There  would  be  a 
chance  for  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Provided 
there  was  a  place  for  them  to  go 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  is  the 
matter  with  that,  if  Congress  is  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  overkill,  to  provide 
a  capacity  to  kin  everybody  In  the  Soviet 
U&ion  three  times? 

Bfr.  PASTORE.  And  not  one  dime  for 
protection. 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana.  That  Is  what 
I  cannot  understand. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  what  is  in- 
volved.   I  cannot  understand  It  either 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Saltoitstalz.]. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Prom  an  outside  source.  I  happen  to 
nave  heard  recently  of  the  Senator's 
great  assistance  in  working  upon  atomic 
energy  and  nuclear  power  problems.  The 
Senator  has  been  working  with  intelli- 
gence and  capability  and  a  great  deal  of 
persistence.    I  commend  him. 

The  appropriation  recommended  is 
$30  million.    The  House  struck  out  this 

item.  The  House  was  asked  to  provide 
more  than  $60  million,  but  struck  out 
the  whole  thing.    We  would  provide  $30 

million. 

What  would  that  do?  At  the  present 
time  there  are  a  number  of  shelters  in 
existing  buildings.  Those  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  approximately  70  million  spaces. 

TWs  money  would  provide  the  blsctilts 
and  the  water  for  the  stocking  of  the 
existing  shelters,  up  to  approximately  70 
million  spaces  If  all  the  money  were 
used.  We  would  not  install  the  full  num- 
ber at  the  present  time,  but  would  put 
in  enough  money  to  carry  the  program 
through  the  fiscal  year. 

There  are  existing  contracts  with  bis- 
cuit companies  and'  other  providers.  If 
we  do  not  provide  at  least  some  of  the 
$30  million,  those  contracts  win  stop.  It 
would  cost  much  more  money  to  bring 
them  back  into  existence,  after  the  con- 
tracts were  stopped  and  the  companies 
had  gone  on  to  other  business. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  have  said, 
we  face  two  kinds  of  problems.  There  is' 
the  problem  of  protecting  from  blast 
after  a  nuclear  bomb  Is  burst,  and  there 
is  another  problem  in  protecttag  from 
radioactive  fallout.  We  would  he^  peo- 
ple who  may  be  subject  to  radioactive 
f aUout.  To  protect  them  from  the  actual 
blast  would  cost  many  blUions  of  donars. 


The  PRESIDING  C»>FICSR.  The 
Ume  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  expired. 

win  the  Senator  aUow  me  3  or  3  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  ranainlng? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPIC'JEH.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  the  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  PRESnHNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  I  have  said,  there  are  two  great  prob- 
lems. There  is  the  problem  of  protecting 
from  blast,  and  there  is  the  problem  of 
protecting  from  radioactive  faUout.  It 
would  cost  many  blUlons  of  dollars  to 
protect  from  blast. 

What  would  we  do  ?  We  would  provide 
tills  program,  and  also  put  large  amoimts 
of  money  into  counteroffenslve  weapons, 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  country  to  deliver 
bombs  against  our  country,  because  we 
would  counterstrlke.  That  Is  one  way 
of  protecting  from  blast. 

What  we  seek  to  do  by  this  program  is 
to  protect  people  from  radioactive  faU- 
out. The  shelters,  it  Is  believed,  would 
be  the  best  protection.  They  might  be 
shelters  in  existing  buildings.  They 
might  be  shelters  in  private  buildings, 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL,  The  shelt-^ 
have  aU  been  approved  by  the  fSS 
Government  as  possible  sheltertiJ 
stocked;     and     they    are    to    SsthJ 


Peyhavebwn 
"em  have  not 


buUdlngs. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio, 
surveyed,  but  some  of 
been  marked  or  stocked 

Mr.SALTONSTALL.  They  have  bi^ 
surveyed.  This  language  would  prmS 
for  70  mmion  places  in  such  shelter* 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Aui,. 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.         ^^ 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  th# 
amendtaent  of  the  Senator  from  oSo 
[Mr.  Yoxmol.  The  yeas  and  nays  h«W 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU  caU  thi 
roll.  ^^  "* 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll 
Mrs.  NEUBEROKR  (after  having  VoU 
ed  in  the  afflrmaUve) .  Mr.  President  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  aoUor 
Senator  from  Nevadr.  [Mr.  Biblb]  tJ 
he  were  present  and  voting,  be  would 
vote  "nay."  if  i  were  at  Uberty  to  roS 
I  would  vote  "yea.-  Therefore,  I  wltt.' 
draw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr  Bum 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Cmmcn  ' 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr  En-' 
GLK],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [||r 
POT.BRICHT].  the  Senator  from  Washing, 
ton  [Mr.  MAcmrsoH].  the  Senator  tnax 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McOmJ.  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MrrcALr],  the  Sen- 


or  in  Federal  buildings,  or  possibly  to'    ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  RuwnS*]^ 


new  buildings  yet  to  be  constructed 

This  money  would  provide  for  the 
stocking  of  shelters  we  know  are  in  exist- 
ence today. 

That  Is  all  the  $30  million  would  do. 
After  the  first  of  next  year  we  can  re- 
examine the  whole  program.  There  Is 
$300  million  in  the  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Whether  we  want  to  appro- 
priate aU  of  that  Is  a  question.  This 
money  would  provide  for  the  stocking  of 
the  shelters  we  know  to  be  in  existence 
and  for  the  continuation  of  contracts 
through  June  30  of  this  year  with  the 
companies  which  are  already  providing 
the  biscuits  and  the  clean  water. 

I  hope  this  proposal  wiU  be  agreed  to 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Blr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield,  if  I 
have  any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Is  It  not  a  fact 
that  many  mlUions  of  doUars  have  al- 
ready been  spent  for  stocking  the  shel- 
ters? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  One  hundred 
and  eleven  miUlon  dollars  has  already 
been  spent 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Much  of  that 
has  been  spent  for  stocking  shelters. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  If  we  buy  more 
biscuits  and  stock  more  shelters,  the 
only  good  which  wUl  come  from  that  win 
be  that  we  shaU  put  money  into  circula- 
Uon.  by  giving  It  to  the  bakeries. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Oh,  no.  I  have 
a  fine  frlendsliip  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  I  respect  him;  but  I  could  not 
Imagine  a  statement  that  made  less 
sense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor think  that  marking  shelters  In  apart- 
ment houses  makes  sense? 


Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Siunns) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tai- 
BORouoR]  are  absent  on  crfBcial  buslneM 
I  further  announce  that  the  Sec- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haxtxs]  Is  neoss- 
sarlly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [llr 
Chttich],  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tlir. 
HartkiI.  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Maonuson],  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McOxs],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mucalf],  and  the  8eni- 
tor  from  Flortda  [Mr.  Smathxbs]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  EwGLs]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HrubxaI.  U 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  frwn 
California  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bmrxn]  U 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gouh 
WATBt]  Is  absent  on  official  busteess  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Senator  frcmi  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HsusKA]  and  the  Sezuitor  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavrsI  are  absent  on  offleial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PxouTT)  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
sona  [Mr.  Oolowatxs]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Yorii  [Mr. 
Jsvrrsl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Ariaona  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HiinsxA]  is  paired  with  the 
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Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hebraska  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   18, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

(No.SSLeg.]     , 
YKAS — 18 


Anderaon 

Ellender 

Mundt 

Bynl.  V». 

Oruenlnc 

Pearson 

Carl*oa 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

CUrk 

McClellan 

Tower 

CurtU 

Morton 

Williams.  Del. 

DtrkMn 

Moss 

NATS— «6 

Toung,  Ohio 

AU«n 

Hayden 

Miller 

AUott 

Hlckenlooper 

Monroney 

BATtlett 

Hill 

Morse 

B»7b 

Holland 

Muakie 

B«aU 

Humpbrey 

Nelson 

Bofga 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jackaon 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Proxznlre 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Rlbtcoff 

Cue 

KeaUng 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Cotum 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Simpson 

Domlnlck 

Long.  Mo. 

Smith 

Douglas 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Butland 

Mansfield 

Stennlfl 

Erlmondson 

McCarthy 

SjrmlQgton 

Kryln 

McOoyem 

Talmadge 

Pons 

Mclntyre 

WlUlama.  N  J. 

Oore 

McN&mara 

Toung.  N.Dak 

H»rt 

Mechem 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Bennett 

Hartke 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hruska 

Prouty 

Cburcb 

Javlts 

Russell 

mgle 

Magnuaon 

Smatbera 

Pulbrlght 

McOee 

Tarborough 

Goldwat«r 

MetcaU 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Youmc  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.      Mr.    President,   I 

move  to  table  that  motion. 
The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESDDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOovBRN  in  the  chair).  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 

the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  title  IV  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Phillippine  RehabiUtation  Act  of 
1963,  an  act  approved  by  Congress  last 
year  I  assume,  after  thorough  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  having  been  re- 
ported by  those  committees  and  acted 
upon  by  both  Houses.  Now,  quite  sud- 
denly, we  find  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  a  title  which  has  the 
effect  of  slgnlflcantly  modifying  that 
legislation. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no 
explanation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  to  why  this  amendment  was  included. 
No  justification  has  been  made  for  it. 
Senators  know  that  this  subject  has  been 
under  discussion  during  the  past  6  weeks 
or  2  months,  but  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  April  30  contains  an  article  which  I 
believe  raises  some  significant  questions 
about  the  wisdom  or  pr<H>riety  of  the 
recommended  changes. 

I  should  like  to  ask  some  member  of 
either  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


or  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
since  I  assiune  the  amendment  was  rec- 
ommended to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatlons  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  whether  we  may  have  some 
clarification.  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
m  the  opening  paragraph  of  its  article, 
states: 

Ooeuled  by  charges  that  generous  agents 
for  Philippine  war  damage  claimants  sub- 
verted the  leglalative  process,  the  Senate  Is 
ready  to  gamble  up  to  $26  million  to  deny 
a  lobbyist  legal  fees  of  perhaps  S300,000. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  statement 
has  ever  been  substantiated.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  taking  a  gamble  on  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  up  to  $25  million  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  on  the  proposal  that 
$73  million  be  given  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  leaving  it  up  to  that  gov- 
ernment to  distribute  or  use  the  funds 
as  it  sees  fit. 

What  is  the  Judgment  of  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations or  of  the  Conunittee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  to  whether  that  is  a 
proper  estimate?  Is  there  a  chance  that 
the  UJ3.  Government  will  lose  $5,  $10,  or 
$20  million  as  a  result  of  the  proF>osed 
change  in  the  law? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
answer  to  that  specific  question,  I  shall 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreigm  Relations. 
However,  in  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  refer  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  the  Congressional  Record  of 
Friday,  April  26.  1963,  when  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 

[Mr.  PuLBRiGHT]  made  a  quite  prolonged 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  rec- 
ommendation made  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  which  was  adopted  and 
became  title  4  of  the  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  article  which  was 
published  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
yesterday,  to  the  effect  that  by  giving 
all  this  money  directly  to  the  Philippine 
Government,  rather  than  by  paying  the 
money  directly  to  the  claimants,  the 
U.S.  Government  would  necessarily  lose 
thereby  approximately  $20  million.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor frcMn  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  connection,  I  know  of  no  Justifica- 
tion for  a  figure  of  $20  million  that  the 
U.S.  Government  might  lose.  In  all  fair- 
ness, it  should  be  said  that  when  the 
subject  was  before  the  Senate  last  year, 
two  bills  were  considered.  One  bill  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  $73  million  di- 
rectly to  the  Philippine  Government,  to 
be  used  by  that  Government  as  it  saw 
fit.  That  was  in  keepmg  with  the  origi- 
nal act  of  1946,  which  provided  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Philippines,  rather 
than  for  the  settlement  of  individual 
claims.  However,  the  administration  of 
the  fund  that  was  originally  made  avail- 
able was  on  the  basis  of  individual  claim- 
ants. 

Therefore,  when  we  came  to  consider 
the  supplemental  amoimt  of  $73  million, 
there  were  two  divergent  views.  One  was 
that  we  should  pay  that  amount  directly 
to  the  Philippine  Government  and  let 
that  Government  use  it  as  it  saw  fit,  upon 


the  original  basis  of  its  being  for  the  re- 
habiUtation  of  the  Philippines. 

There  was  another  school  of  thought 
which  held  that  since  individual  claim- 
ants had  already  established  their  claims, 
the  money  should  be  made  available  to 
the  individual  claimants. 

Mr.  Harrlman,  who  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Far  East  at  that 
time,  testified  before  our  committee  that 
the  State  Department  was  wilimg  to 
accept  either  bill.  We  were  told  that 
the  Philippine  Government  was  willing 
to  take  either  bill.  Mr.  Harrlman  said 
it  was  believed  that  some  of  the  claim- 
ants may  have  moved  or  died,  their 
claims  may  have  expired,  and  that  the 
U.S.  Government  might  save  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars.  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
gave  an  exact  amoimt. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  He  said  $4  to  $5 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  no  basis  for  a  figure  of  $20 
million.  I  do  not  know  where  that  figure 
came  from. 

At  that  time  we  did  not  know  that 
there  had  been  active  agitation  on  the 
part  of  two  former  Commissioners  and  I 
believe  the  counsel  or  comptroller  of  the 
Commission  to  get  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  claimants  and  the  amounts 
they  were  claiming,  so  that  they  wotQd 
be  ready  to  present  their  claims  as  soon 
as  the  bill  became  law.  It  was  not  until, 
incident  to  the  investigation  carried  on 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
into  the  nondiplomatic  activities  of  for- 
eign governments,  that  it  was  discovered 

that  large  fees  had  been  made  payable  as 
a  result  of  the  agitation  and  tnunplng  up 
of  business  by  two  former  Conunissloners 
and  a  third  official  of  the  Commission. 

Frankly,  the  committee  was  shocked. 
As  it  happened,  I  was  presiding  over  the 
conunittee  when  the  original  bill  was 
considered.  I  myself  preferred  the 
claimant  bill,  but  I  did  so  on  the  basis 
of  what  Mr.  Harriifian  testified,  namely. 

that  the  U.S.  Government  might  save 
money  by  it.  However,  In  all  frankness, 
had  I  known  that  the  former  Commis- 
sioners were  taking  advantage  of  the 
positions  they  held  and  the  Information 
they  had  obtained  as  Commissioners,  to- 
gether with  the  other  officials,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  voted  for  that 
bill;  I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill 
which  would  have  provided  pajrment  di- 
rectly to  the  Philippine  Government. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Does  the  fact  that 
that  kind  of  promotion  took  place  in 
any  way  change  the  substance  or  merit 
of  the  bill  which  was  passed  last  year? 
Are  we  to  accept  this  proposal  because  it 
has  been  discovered  that  someone  who 
was  involved  in  promoting  the  bill  with- 
held information  from  us  or  has  not 
been  a  good  man — if  that  is  the  case? 
Is  this  proposal  intended  to  make  null 
and  void  everything  that  has  been  done? 
Are  we  to  say  that  because  we  do  not 
like  the  lobbyist,  even  though  the  idea  is 
a  good  one,  we  will  reverse  ourselves  and 
retract  what  we  did,  after  full  considera- 
tion and  belief  that  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do?  Is  it  that  we  have  foimd  a 
Jonah,  so  we  will  throw  him  overboard? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  was  not  with 
full   information   that   the   committee 
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acted  last  year.  One  of  the  former  com- 
missioners testified  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  None  of  us 
knew  that  he  was  representing  the 
claimants.  In  fact.  I  asked  him  the 
question.  He  said  he  was  representing 
sugar  planters. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  that  is  in- 
cidental. The  fact  that  the  ccanmlttee 
did  not  have  full  information  about  him 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  substance 
of  the  legislation  the  Congress  approved. 
Mr.  8PARKMAN.  We  could  have 
passed  either  bill.  I  think  the  commit- 
tee could  have  acted  in  either  way.  Our 
own  Government  said  It  was  satisfied  to 
have  the  legislation  either  way.  The 
Philippine  Government  made  it  known 
to  us  that  they  would  accept  It  either 
way.  Certainly,  we  would  not  have 
passed  the  legislation  we  passed  had  we 
known  that  this  condition  prevailed. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
decided  by  a  vote  of  aU  the  members 
then  present— I  do  not  recall  the  num- 
ber who  were  present — in  favor  of  this 
proposal.  I  imderstand  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  and 
the  rankin«r  Republican  member,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKKHLoopnt], 
presented  the  matter  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  made  this  change 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  record 
ought  to  be  crystal  clear,  regardless  of 
what  we  do — and  no  one  Is  being  fooled 
concerning  what  this  is  about — that  the 
administration  recommended  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  Congress  passed  In 
August  1962. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Last  year 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Last  year. 
The  administration  did  not  want  to 
make  direct  payment  to  the  PhOIpplne 
Government  for  reasons  that  the  ad- 
ministration explained  in  executive 
session. 

The  administration  recommended  the 
direct  payment  to  individuals  because 
that  would  permit  the  Foreign  Claims 
Commission  to  analyze  each  claim, 
rather  than  turn  over  a  lump  sum  of 
$73  million  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment, not  knowing  how  the  money  would 
be  used.  That  is  why  we  passed  that 
proposed  legislation.  So  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  on  this  issue. 

If  this  lobbyist  is  to  be  chastised— and 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  doing  so— 
that  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  resolu- 
tion providing  that  none  of  the  money 
shall  go  to  any  lobbyist  or  to  any  person 
formerly     employed     by     the     Foreign 
Claims    Commission    representing    any 
claimant     But  if  we  seek  to  prevent  a 
lobbyist  from  being  paid,  let  us  repeal 
the  Sugar  Act  and  similar  laws     We 
need  corrective  legislation  and  I  shall 
vote  for  it:  yes.  I  shall  support  the  com- 
mittee    language     but     I     prefer     to 
strengthen    it    along    the   lines   I   have 
suggested. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.    I  hope  that  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    It  was  lobbying  in 
connection  wIUi  the  Sugar  Act  which  set 
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off  this  effort  That  la  what  caused 
some  Senators.  Including  the  dlstin- 
KUl«hed  Senator  from  Illinois,  to  propose 
that  this  investigation  be  made;  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FrnjaicRT] 
felt  that  that  should  be  done.  He  laid 
the  matter  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  and  then  It  was  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  the  investigation  was 
authorized. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  were  now  in 
the  Chamber,  I  am  sure  he  would  say 
that  that  act  was  not  what  set  off  the 
InvestigatlMi.  He  had  begun  the  work 
even  before  the  Senate  was  considering 
the  Sugar  Act,  although  when  the  Sugar 
Act  was  under  consideration  he  had 
something  to  say  about  this  matter 

Certainly  it  could  have  been  handled 
in  the  way  that  similar  matters  have 
been  handled  in  the  past.  But  since  the 
administration  chose  to  seek  to  obtain 
some  2  million  tons  of  sugar  in  the  open 
market,  that  brought  up  the  question 
here;  and  I  believe  we  welcomed  those 
who  came  to  testify  before  our  committee 
in  behalf  of  allocations  for  various 
countries.  I  saw  nothing  improper  in 
doing  so.  If  we  were  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  appear  before  the  congressional 
committees,  we  would  then  be  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  executive  branch  for 
information  in  regard  to  a  problem  of 
great  Importance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  was  present  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  when  a  very 
dignified  presentation  of  this  matter  was 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Aitansas  [Mr.  Pulbricht].  who  was  ac- 
companied there  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee,  the   Senator    from    Iowa    [Mr. 

HlCKEITLOOPES  ] . 

I  remember  very  well  the  two  prin- 
cipal  points   which   were   the   basis   of 
their  request  that  this  amendment  be 
added  to  the  bill.    First,  it  was  felt  that 
the     conduct     of     the     lobbyist     had 
amounted    to   a   flagrant   abuse   of   the 
Foreign   Agents   Registration   Act,   and 
that  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
noticed.   Second,    the    only    way    that 
appeared  to  be  open  for  the  enactment 
of  such  remedial  legislation  in  time  to 
prevwit    the    payment    of    the    funds, 
which  were  ready  to  be  paid  in  such  a 
way  that  the  lobbyists  would  be  able  to 
capitalize   upon   their  violation  of   the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act.  was  to 
add  this  amendment  as  a  rider  to  the 
pending  bill;  and  immediate  enactment 
was  needed  in  order  to  deal  adequately 
with    the    various   emergency   problems 
which  were  faced  by  many  governmental 
agencies. 

I  am  sure  that  is  correct.  I  see  in 
the  Chamber  at  this  time  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKnrLoopEBl ;  and  if 
I  have  misstated  the  matter  in  any  way 
I  hope  he  will  correct  me.  But  I  be- 
lieve those  were  their  two  reasons-  and 
I  believe  I  am  stating  correctly  the' atti- 
tude of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
m  connection  with  its  willingness  to  fol- 
low what  I  understand  was  the  unanl- 
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mous  attitude  of  the  py)relgn  Relatifl«. 
Conmiittee  in  connection  with  thT^ 
quest  tiiat  tills  amendment  be  adSL^ 
a  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill  S 
seemed  to  me.  as  one  member  ar  f kT 
committee,  tiiat  tiiat  situation  reouiS 
tiie  action  which  was  requested^^ 

f»,?f^  f°MP  ^°J  ^  °^y  statement  of 
tiie  facts.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Soi^ 
tor  from  Iowa  will  correct  me 

Mr.     mCKENLOOPER.    Mr     Prinu 
dent,  will  tiie  Senator  from  MinneSa 
yield,  to  permit  me  to  reply  to  the^nT 
tor  from  Florida?  ^***" 

Mr.   MCCARTHY.     I  yield 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  correct.  ««*aM)r 

There  are  some  additional  reaaoiui 
which  would  be  ratiier  painful  to  briS 
up  in  open  session;  but  in  view  of  thp 
way  the  situation  is  developing  i  Sn 
afraid  that  some  of  tiie  details  wlU  haS 
to  be  brought  out.  so  tiiat  tiie  puJdc 
may  know  tiie  circumstances  surround- 
ing tiie  surreptitious  actions  in  conne* 
tion  witii  this  piece  of  proposed  legiS- 
tion.  •«"• 

But  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  ear 
rect.  ^•" 

Mr  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  President,  as  I 
recall,  there  was  no  very  serious  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  tills  mat- 
ter was  presented  to  us  by  tiie  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbucht] 
At  that  time   there  was  no  particular 
movement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
have  tills  proposal  enacted  into  law    We 
accepted  that  recommendation  generally 
in  the  way  in  which  it  came  to  us  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee-  and  I 
supported    it    largely    on    tiiat    basls-- 
largely  on  the  belief  that  the  best  way 
to  obtain  relief  in  connection  wlUi  tills 
matter  was  to  proceed  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, rather  than  to  have  the  matter 
go  through  a  foreign  government. 

Is  there  any  assurance  In  regard  to 
how  the  $73  million  would  be  disbursed 
by  the  Philippine  Government? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  such  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  So  we  do  not  know 
whether  one  dime  of  this  money  would 
be  used  for  the  purpose  intended.  I  say 
such  a  situation  is  the  height  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  If  we  wish  to  provide 
this  much  relief  to  people  in  the  Philip- 
pines, let  us  vote  for  it  directly 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  my  an- 
swer to  that  suggestion  is  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  never  actually  acknowl- 
edged that  it  owes  the  amounts  claimed. 
Those  matters  were  covered  in  the  orig- 
inal act,  for  purposes  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Then  this  situation  was  developed,  on 
the  ground  that  this  money  was  owed 
because  of  the  damage  done  to  property 
by  those  who  acted  for  the  U-S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HICKENU)OPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  But  what  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  still  does  not  answer  the 
question  of  whether  we  wish  to  provide 
the  Philippine  Government  $73  million 
to  be  used  for  Its  general  purposes,  or 
whether  we  wish  to  have  the  money  go 
to  those  who  suffered  ths  losses.    We 
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me  told  that  this  proposal  does  not  In- 
dicate In  any  way  how  the  money  will  be 
distributed  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   from  Minnesota  jrield   to 

me?  

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Let  me  ask  whether 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  as 
shocked  as  I  was  to  find  that  Members  of 
tbe  Senate  were  smeared  by  publicity  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  received  cam- 
paign contributions  in  return  for  sup- 
porting this  Philippine  money  bill — a 
claim  which  all  of  us  know  is  false.  I 
know  that  some  of  those  whose  names 
were  publicized  in  connection  with  their 
bavmg  received  contributions  from  Mr. 
ODonnell  never  knew  the  man,  and 
never  knew  that  contributions  con- 
tributed to  their  campaign  came  from 
him.  Yet  this  investigation  of  lobbsring 
has  resulted  in  this  kind  of  smear  of 
some  of  our  colleagues  both  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House.  I  think  it  is  disgrace- 
ful. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  that  point  was  raised  in  the 
minds  of  many  when  the  whole  subject 
was  presented  to  the  public. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Those  who  had  any 
part  In  bringing  it  to  the  press  Itself  owe 
an  apology  to  the  Senators  who  were 
smeared. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  since  we  accepted 
pretty  much  what  the  Ccwnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  presented  to  us  when 
the  amendment  was  recommended,  the 
information  would  feed  back  to  that 
committee  from  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  inclusion  of  the  language 
imder  discussion  in  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICE31.  The 
point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  motion  at  the  desk  to 
suspend  the  rule.  In  accordance  with 
the  written  notice  which  I  filed  with 
the  Senate  on  April  24,  1963,  I  hereby 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule 
XVI  so  that  I  may  then  propose  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963,  House 
Resolution  5517,  the  amendment  relat- 
ing to  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act. 
which  has  Just  recently  been  deleted  from 
the  bill  on  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
suspend  the  rule.  Is  there  a  sufBcient 
second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  Chair  In- 
form the  Senate  as  to  the  issue  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICEER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  sus- 
pend the  rule  so  as  to  permit  the  of- 
fering of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   do   I   understand   that   the   40- 


minute  allocaticm  of  time  i4>plle8  to  the 
debate  on  the  moticm? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Who  Will  con- 
trol the  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastokk]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy]. 

Mr.  HICKE3^LOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  5  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is.  of  course,  regrettable  that  the 
issue  must  be  raised  at  this  time.  Hav- 
ing been  rather  closely  associated  with 
the  hearings,  the  facts,  the  Implications, 
and  the  connotations  behind  this  par- 
ticular activity.  I  shall  endeavor  to  clear 
the  atmosphere. 

First,  the  bill  which  proposed  to  ap- 
propriate $73  million  to  the  Philippines 
was  introduced  in  1960  under  the  pre- 
vious administration.  It  proposed  to  pay 
the  money  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment. That  bill  did  not  clear  the  Con- 
gress. In  1962,  under  the  new  admin- 
istration, the  bill  was  again  introduced 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  same  form  in  which  it 
had  been  filed  previovisly. 

This  bill  had  struck  a  snag  in  the 
House  for  some  then  unknown  reason. 

A  different  bill,  one  paying  claimants, 
failed  to  pass  in  the  House  and  an  inter- 
national incident  was  created.  The 
President  of  the  Philippines  threatened 
to  and  did  cancel  his  trip  to  this  coun- 
try, and  relations  between  the  niilippines 
and  the  United  States  were  seriously  im- 
paired at  that  time  because  the  Philip- 
pines charged  us  with  bad  faith. 

The  administration  now  in  power  be- 
came greatly  concerned  that  a  bill  be 
passed. 

A  bill  providing  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  was  ruled  out  in  the 
other  l>ody.    No  one  knew  quite  why. 

The  information  that  I  am  about  to 
mention  is  not  yet  in  the  Record,  but  I 
assure  Senators  that  there  is  ample  rea- 
son to  know  that  word  went  from  pow- 
erful Members  of  the  other  body  that 
unless  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration  accepted  the  bill  as  it  was 
altered  to  make  the  $73  million  payments 
to  individual  claimants  rather  than  to 
the  Philippine  Government,  there  would 
be  no  bill  at  all.  and  the  international 
complications  that  had  arisen  as  the  re- 
stilt  of  the  failure  to  pass  the  original 
bill  in  the  House  would  continue. 

Representatives  from  the  State  De- 
partment said,  "We  will  take  that  bill 
then  if  we  csmnot  get  the  other  one 
through  the  House.  If  we  must  go  the 
route  of  pajring  to  individual  claimants, 
we  will  take  It,  because  the  situation  is 
serious." 

The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House,  came 
over  here,  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  and 
became  the  law  which  is  on  the  books 
today. 

I  have  in  my  hands  a  copy  of  the  Wall 
Street  Joiimal  of  the  30th  of  April.  The 
article  on  the  subject  is  not  factually 
well  based.    It  states  that  there  Is  some 


possibility  of  saving  $25  milUcm  if  the 
bill  were  to  provide  pajment  to  Individ- 
ual claimants  as  against  the  proposed 
change  in  the  implication  of  the  money. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  degree  of  evi- 
dence of  that.  That  Idea  Is  completely 
wrought  out  of  whole  cloth  and  the  fic- 
tion of  someone's  imagination. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  $1  million 
out  of  $73  million  might  be  saved.  But 
there  is  no  assurance  whatever.  Perhaps 
slightly  more  than  $1  million  might  be 
saved.  Perhaps  $2  million.  But  the 
possibility  is  in  a  highly  speculative  field. 
The  latest  word  on  that  point  is  from 
the  Foreign  Claims  C(Mnmission  itself 
no  later  than  today.  So  where  the  figure 
of  $25  million  originated,  I  do  not  know. 
But  certain  Members  have  taken  it  as 
gospel  and  have  alleged  it  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  There  is  no  foundation 
for  that. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  not  necessarily  looking  into  this 
particular  case,  nor  was  it  examining  any 
particular  individual  as  a  target.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
looking  into  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  to  determine,  first,  whether 
or  not  it  was  suflQcient:  second,  if  it  were 
suflBclent,  was  it  being  complied  with? 
If  the  act  were  not  sufficient,  in  order 
to  protect  the  international  associations 
between  foreign  principals  and  local  rep- 
resentatives, corrective  measures  might 
be  offered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

As  an  mcident  in  some  ways  to  the 
investigation,  the  fantastic,  interesting, 
and  in  many  ways  reprehensible  situa- 
tion was  developed  in  which  thousands 
of  dollars  was  used  by  certain  lobbyists 
who  were  profiting,  as  the  chairman 
pointed  out  the  other  day.  and  would 
eventually  stand  to  profit,  if  the  meas- 
ure were  enacted  through,  in  a  total 
amount  of  over  $1  million  for  filing  and 
collecting  claims,  many  of  which  had 
already  been  filed  among  the  so-called 
church  claims,  and  others  of  which  have 
been  solicited.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  claims  were  solicited  by  lawyers  or 
lobbyists.  If  they  solicited  them  as 
lawyers,  those  who  did  so  have  violated 
the  canon  of  ethics  as  lawyers.  If  they 
took  off  their  hats  as  lawyers  and  put  on 
lobbyists'  hats,  perhaps  they  had  the 
right  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
claims  were  solicited  by  former  members 
of  the  Commission  whose  seats  had  not 
even  become  cold  when  they  got  off  the 
Commission.  They  were  out  drumming 
up  business  by  international  cable,  let- 
ter, and  other  contacts  to  solicit  the 
claims  of  these  people.  Then  they  got 
busy  and  stirred  up  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  might  be  induced  to  put 
up  $73  million  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses, but  their  purpose  was  to  pay  it 
to  individuals  on  individual  claims,  be- 
cause they  were  developing  contracts 
with  the  individual  claimants,  and  those 
contracts  have  been  listed  in  the  Record. 
They  used  a  substantial  amount  of 
money. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  names  of  Members 
of  Congress  or  names  of  other  persons 
brought  in.  I  think  the  overwhelming 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  received  contributions  from  time  to 
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time,  and  who  have  reported  them,  have 
been  perfectly  honest  and  have  acted  in 
perfectly  good  faith.  Neverthtiees,  the 
Rkcoko  shows  some  $18,000  ftowteg  into 
the  hands  of  lobbyists  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  "our  friends"  In  the  Congreos  of 
the  United  States.  'nK>se  facts  were  not 
developed  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

One  of  these  m«i  came  before  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate,  pre- 
senting himself  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commission, 
and  therefore  connoting  that  he  was  in 
a  special  position  of  sympathy  for  and 
knowledge  of  the  poor  people  in  the 
Philippines — and  man*  of  them  did  suf- 
fer—but he  never  once  disclosed  that  he 
was  a  lobbyist  who  had  solicited  business 
for  revenue,  based  upon  his  service  in 
the  Oovemment,  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
only  thing  that  saves  his  hide  today  up 
to  a  certain  point  is  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. He  never  disclosed  his  own  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  subject  or  his  own 
pecimiary  Interest,  or  that  of  his  fellow 
member  on  the  Commission  who  was 
equally  busy  in  the  Philippines  soliciting 
these  claims. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  act,  as 
clearly  sliown,  was  not  necessarily  to  pay 
directly  to  original  claimants.  In  the 
Inception  it  was  said  to  be  impractical 
at  the  time  to  weed  mzt  Individual  claim- 
ants, but  it  was  said  that  the  $73  million 
should  be  put  into  the  Philippines  as  an 
additional  and  final  rehabiliUtion  con- 
tribution. 

Yet  someplace  in  the  bill's  travels 
from  that  body  to  this  body,  and  from 
certain  Individiials  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  to  the  State  Department,  the 
story  went  out  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  the  Individual  claim  pajrment  route 
or  there  would  be  no  bill.  Meanwhile, 
an  international  incident  had  occurred 
when  the  House  failed  to  pass  the  orig- 
inal bill  and  the  Philippines  chaiged  us 
with  bad  faith. 

This  situation  stinks.  How  any  Sen- 
ator coTild  stand  on  this  floor  and  de- 
fend it  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  a  case 
of  denying  to  some  poor  little  claimants 
their  claims.  We  are  talking  about  $73 
million  that  the  U.S.  Oovemment  is  to 
provide  in  addition  to  the  rehabilitation 
arrangements  we  made  several  years  ago. 
I  can  well  understand  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  "boodle  fund"  which 
came  from  the  Philippines  and  was 
passed  in  conduit  through  the  Philippine 
Embassy  to  certain  lobbyists,  and  in  turn 
distributed  as  largess  and  bounty,  might 
have  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  cordi- 
ality toward  the  legislation  as  it  was 
passed.  I  can  understand  that,  but  there 
are  a  few  other  things  I  still  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

What  was  the  motivating  Influence  be- 
hind the  shift  in  policy  in  respect  to  the 
bill?  That  is  something  which  certain- 
ly the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  did  not  know  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that  a  majority,  at  least,  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
did  not  know. 

There  were  some  things  which  were 
concealed.  This  was  a  racket,  and  a  con- 
cealed racket.  The  administration  did 
not  know  it.  The  State  Department  did 
not  know  it  It  was  not  revealed  until, 
almost  collaterally  and  incidentally  to  a 


broader  tnvesUgation  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  RdatfcMis.  the 
facts  did  turn  up.  Inevltaldy,  In  an  exam- 
ination of  the  record  and  the  conduct 
of  certain  registrants  who  were  sus- 
pected of  having  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 

This  is  a  flagrant  case.  It  is  a  fla- 
grant case  of  misuse  of  friendship,  a  fla- 
grant case  of  deliberate  withholding  of 
personal  Interest  by  witnesses  before 
committees  of  the  Congress,  which 
amoimts  to  complete  deception  so  far  as 
the  motives  and  inspiration  of  the  wit- 
nesses are  concerned  when  they  testify. 

It  is  a  case  of  a  few  individuals  lobby- 
ing constantly  and  I  may  say  effec- 
tively— a  few  individuals  who  have  not 
only  already  greatly  enriched  them- 
selves, but  also  stand  to  enrich  them- 
selves to  a  far  greater  degree  unless  we 
alter  the  legislation.  This  would  not 
prevent  the  money  from  going  into  the 
Philippines.  The  money  would  go  into 
the  Philippines,  but  the  money  would  be 
prevented  from  going  tlirough  this  very 
questionable  route  which  has  now  been 
revealed— the  very  questionable  route  of 
direct  payment,  based  upon  which  the 
malefactor  In  this  case  will  reap  great 
beneflt 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Ii4r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  are  obligated 
to  purge  themselves  from  any  stispiclon 
of  undue  influence  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  the  three  former 
ofBcials — two  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  a  chief  examiner — who  later 
appeared  in  the  representation  of  these 
claimants  register  as  agents  of  those  for- 
eign claimants  under  the  terms  of  the 

Act?         

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  record 
shows,  from  the  testimony,  that  they  did 
not  register  for  the  claimants  them- 
selves. I  think  at  least  one  of  them 
registered  as  a  representative  of  certain 
sugar  interests  in  the  Philippines,  but 
not  of  the  claimants  themselves.  That 
was  never  disclosed. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass 
further  on  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I 
yield  the  floor,  and  perhaps  will  use  a 
minute  or  so  later. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Keh- 
NEBT  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  5  minutes  remaining. 
Twenty  minutes  remain  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  said  about  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  There  has  been 
an  indication  of  the  need  for  a  revision 
of  that  act. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  serious  ques- 
tions raised  as  a  result  of  the  inquiry 
and  the  Information  which  has  been  de- 
veloped with  relation  to  it  is  how  money 
from  a  foreign  country  can  be  used  for 
political  contributions  in  the  United 
States  without  being  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  which  would  apply.  let  us 
say,  to  an  American  corporation,  or  to 


May 


an  American  Ubor  union,  or  to  an  indi 
vldual  who  wished  to  contribute  Tn 
be  able  to  bring  in  money  from  a  foieiii 
country,  to  sequester  it  and  to  make  mT 
trlbutions  from  it  to  men  who  do^t 
know  the  source,  is  a  serious  matter 

But  I  do  not  think  the  flndings  lui*if« 
the  kind  of  violent  action  we  are  aS2 
to  take  with  a  basic  claims  bUl.  in  retwd 
to  which  we  find  ourselves  asked  to  »- 
prove  the  transfer  of  $73  million  to» 
foreign  government  without  any  indiea 
tion  as  to  how  that  $73  mllhan  wfflhl 
used.  ^ 

If  we  are  concerned  about  the  action 
of  a  lobbyist,  about  the  Foreign  Agents 
ReglstraUon  Act,  or  about  how  money 
is  first  gathered  and  then  distributed 
those  are  all  matters  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Congress. 

But  I  do  not  see  that  these  questions 
justify  the  proposal  before  the  Swiste 
today  of  radically  changing  the  way  in 
which  the  Philippine  RehabilitaUon  Act 
is  to  be  carried  out 

I  believe  there  are  several  points  about 
this  proposal  which  should  be  considerad. 
First.  It  is  not  clear  that  promoting  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  was  illegaL  Sec- 
ond, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
contributions  which  were  made  in  any 
way  affected  the  decision  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Third,  this  action 
would  indicate  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  CoomUttee  by  tbe 
Senate,  if  not  by  the  committee  ttadf. 
Finally,  there  is  strong  testimony  that 
the  proposal  recommended  here  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  will  cost 
the  United  State  from  $5  to  $25  mOUon 
more  than  it  would  cost  if  the  individual 
claims  were  paid  directly. 

It  is  my  intention,  if  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  defeated— 
Uiat  is,  if  he  does  not  secure  the  neces- 
sary two- thirds  vote — to  move  that  the 
rule  be  suspended  and  that  an  amend- 
ment be  adopted  to  this  effect:  That 
notwithstanding  any  preceding  law,  no 
remuneration  shall  be  paid,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  any  former  Commissioner 
or  employee  of  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission,  as  compensation  for 
any  services  rendered  In  the  future  In 
connection  with  any  application  filed 
under  this  act. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible under  these  circimistanoes,  such 
language  would  reach  the  very  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been 
raising  and  which  was  raised  in  the  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  this  whole  in- 
quiry. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  my  time  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  back  his  time.  Is  that 
satisfactory? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  wish  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  OoreL 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  only 
a  moment  to  let  the  Rscou)  show  my 
own  difBculty  with  respect  to  the  vote 
soon  to  be  had.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
not  able  to  attend  the  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
this  subject,  and  therefore  do  not  ex- 
press views  based  upon  that  hearing.  I 
point  out  that  I  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
appropriation  In  the  first  place. 
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This  particular  amendment  causes  me 
worry.  It  seems  to  me  it  has  some  of 
the  elements  of  an  act  of  attaint  I 
realize  that  activities  have  been  engaged 
in  by  lobbyists  who  were  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  which  assault  our  con- 
sciences. I  am  not  sure  that  Justifies  ac- 
tion which  smacks  of  conviction  with- 
out trial:  which  may  be  considered  ex 
post  facto. 

It  seems  to  me,  under  an  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  course  the  Con- 
gress could  follow  would  be  to  rescind 
the  appropriation  entirely.  Then  Con- 
gress could  examine  the  question  de 
novo.  Then  it  could  appropriate,  or  not 
appropriate,  with  whatever  assurances 
the  Congress  might  desire  with  respect 
to  the  beneficiaries.  I  do  not  now  of- 
fer that  amendment  because  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  on  suspension 
of  the  rule  in  order  to  enable  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

These  are  not  the  only  lobbyists  who 
perform  in  a  way  that  shocks  the  con- 
science of  many  people  of  good  will,  In- 
cluding many  Members  of  Congress.  I 
call  attention  to  activities  with  respect 
to  the  sugar  bifl,  and  many  others.  I 
call  attention  to  the  need  for  thorough- 
going legislation  with  respect  to  political 
campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. We  need  not  only  regulation  of 
political  expenditures,  but  limitation  of 
political  contributions.  But  it  is  now 
proposed  that  the  Senate  deal  only  with 
a  particular  element  of  two  or  more 
problems:  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  this 
is  a  wise  course.  At  least.  I  shall  not 
vote  to  suspend  the  rule.  I  would  vote 
for  an  amendment  to  rescind  the  appro- 
priation entirely.  Then  Congress  could 
consider  the  matter  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that,  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Is  defeated,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be,  I  intend  to  ask  that  the  rule  be 
suspended  so  that  I  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  will  provide  that,  notwith- 
standing any  existing  provisions  of  law, 
no  remuneration  shall  be  paid,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  any  former  Conunis- 
sioner  or  employee  of  the  Philippine  War 
Damage  Conunission  as  compensation 
for  any  services  to  be  rendered  in  the 
future  in  connection  with  any  applica- 
tion filed  under  the  E^iillppine  Rehabili- 
tation Act. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hold  no  brief  or  sym- 
pathy for  persons  who  take  advantage  of 
a  former  position  held  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Particulariy,  I  do  not  do  so 
in  this  case,  with  respect  to  an  appro- 
priation which  I  did  not  favor.  But  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  many  men  wearing  stars  on 
their  shoulders  leave  the  military  service 
and  join  firms  which  are  heavily  engaged 
in  defense  contracts.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  men  leave  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  other  agencies  and  do  so.  So 
this  is  not  the  only  instance. 

Thus  we  here  pinpoint  a  small  part  of 
two  or  more  probl«ns  with  which  we 
should  be  dealing  on  an  overall  basis. 


I  did  not  rise  with  the  expectation,  or 
even  the  desire,  that  anyone  be  Influ- 
enced by  what  my  view*  are  In  this  re- 
gard; but  I  felt  that  since  we  are  to  have 
a  rollcall  vote,  and  I  held  these  reserva- 
tions. I  should  state  my  views. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  commend  the 
Senator's  effort  to  broaden  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  so  far  as  concerns 
persons  who  were  formerly  employed  by 
the  Government:  but  persons  who  were 
never  onployed  by  the  Government  carry 
on  lobbying  activities  to  the  point  where 
they  go  out  and  drum  up  business,  as 
was  said,  with  foreign  governments  to 
have  certain  bills  passed.  After  action 
Is  taken,  they  represent  foreign  govern- 
ments before  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  We  might  name 
some  of  the  most  reputable  law  firms  in 
the  United  States  who  take  accounts  with 
representatives  of  foreign  governments 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  It  is  despi- 
cable that  a  man  would  use  his  former  or 
present  Oovemment  position  for  his  pri- 
vate gain.  If  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  defeated,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
offer  an  amendment  that  will  provide 
that  these  lobbyists  will  obtain  no  funds 
whatever  from  this  appropriation.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  the  Senator 
sure  the  amendment  is  tight  enough  to 
accomplish  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  apply  to 
any  former  commissioner  or  employee 
of  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion, and  any  compensation  he  would 
receive  for  services  rendered  in  connec- 
tion with  any  application  filed  under  the 
Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand, 
that  was  possibly  the  chief  motive  for 
including  the  present  provision  to  the 
appropriation  bill. 

It  was  In  revolt  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  people  handled  this  matter  In 
order  to  gain  the  former  result. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  that  was 
the  principal  argument  made.  As  I  \m- 
derstood  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HiCKEifLoopER],  that  was  the 
burden  of  the  case  which  he  made  in  the 
Senate  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  amendment 
the  Senator  is  offering  would  overcome 
that  difBculty.  If  that  were  so,  then  the 
amendment  would  overcome  the  chief 
objection  that  has  been  raised  to  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  that  would 
meet  the  objection,  which  I  believe  Is  a 
justifiable  objection,  and  it  would  leave 
the  other  question  of  how  the  claims 
shall  be  adjusted  and  the  procedures  in 
which  individual  claims  shall  be  received 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  money 
shall  be  paid.  It  will  leave  the  matter 
as  it  has  been  determined  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  doubts 
about  paying  the  money  to  the  Philippine 
Government.  It  is  my  feeling  that  if 
we  can  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, and  not  change  the  law  so  as  to 


pay  the  money  to  the  Government,  it 
might  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  so.  be-* 
cause  we  can  Investigate  each  claim: 
whereas  I  am  not  sure  that  that  woxild 
be  done  very  carefully  If  we  paid  the 
money  directly  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment. It  ts  probable  that  we  could 
save  several  millions  of  dollars  by  our 
examining  each  claim.  It  is  possible  that 
some  claims  will  never  be  submitted,  and 
therefore  we  could  save  money  by  paying 
our  money  on  those  claims. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Harriman.  last  year 
testified  that  we  could  probably  save 
from  $4  to  $5  million,  at  least.  That 
was  a  year  ago.  If  other  claims  have 
been  settled  under  existing  Philippine 
claims  legislation,  the  saving  might  be 
as  high  as  $20  or  $25  million.  That  is  the 
estimate  made  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal.   

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  will  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, I  shall  vote  for  it.  As  far  as  the 
lobbyists  are  concerned,  this  is  mere 
chicken  feed.  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
them,  but  this  is  really  chicken  feed  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  other  lobbyists 
for  foreign  governments.  The  present 
Under  Secretary  of  State  was  a  lobbyist 
for  foreign  governments.  It  might  be  in- 
teresting to  the  committee  if  it  at  some 
time  were  to  look  into  the  transactions  of 
a  former  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  now 
a  lobbyist  for  foreign  governments. 
These  transactions  ought  to  be  looked 
into  at  some  future  time,  particularly  if 
these  governments  come  before  Congress 
asking  for  some  money. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Of  course  there  are 
a  great  many  big  fish  in  the  pond,  which 
we  pretend  are  not  there.  We  have  a 
small  one  now  out  in  the  open,  and  we 
suddenly  pronounce  severe  Judgment  on 
it. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  It  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  little  fish  has 
been  exposed  and  that  we  ought  to  pun- 
ish it.  The  big  fish  ought  to  be  punished 
also.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  favor 
looking  into  all  these  situations.  How- 
ever, I  do  have  my  doubts  about  pasdng 
this  money  to  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  rather  than  letting  our  own 
Government  handle  the  claims.  By  do- 
ing so  we  might  save  some  money  and 
earn  friends  among  the  people. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  most 
serious  consideration  connected  with  the 
amendment  I  have  offered.  The  other 
Issue  that  has  been  raised,  about  the  lob- 
byists. I  believe  will  be  covered  by  the 
amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  that 
even  if  a  two-thirds  vote  on  the  motion 
were  not  secured,  the  Soiator  would  be  in 
the  same  place  that  the  Senator  repre- 
senting the  committee  is  in  now.  I  mean 
by  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  have  to  offer  his  amendment  sub- 
ject to  a  two-thirds  vote.  I  suggest,  fur- 
ther— and  this  is  the  principal  reason  for 
my  rising — that  if  the  rule  is  waived  the 
distinguished  Senator,  with  the  germane 
amendment  that  he  has.  would  have  the 
right  to  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
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committee  amendment.  I  suggcBt  that 
would  be  the  easiest,  most  direct,  and 
correct  way  to  get  his  amendment  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  eminently  correct,  because  there  is  ob- 
viously something  that  needs  to  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  situation.  The 
question  is  how  it  should  be  done.  I  wish 
to  clarify  the  record  on  one  or  two  items. 
First,  the  so-called  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Payment  Act  of  August  30.  1962, 
was  an  amendment  to  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitaUon  Act  of  April  30.  1946.  What 
did  the  act  of  1946  provide?  It  pro- 
vided: 

Compexisation  shall  be  payable  to  qualified 
peraoiu  bavlng.  on  December  7.  1941  (PbUIp- 
plne  time) ,  and  continuously  to  and  includ- 
ing the  time  of  Ices  or  damage,  an  insurable 
interest  as  owner,  mortgagee,  lien  holder,  or 
pledgee  In  such  property  so  loet  or  damaged. 

What  needs  to  be  established  is  that 
the  act  of  1962  was  an  amendment  to 
the  original  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1946. 

A  lump  sum  pajrment  to  the  Philippine 
Government  is  a  variation  from  the 
practice  and  the  standard  that  had  been 
established  in  1946. 

Second,  the  request  for  the  legislation 
did  not  come  from  any  lobbyist.  I 
never  met  this  lobbyist  in  my  life.  The 
only  man  I  met  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  who  ever  talked  to  me  about  this 
legislation  was  the  distinguished  states- 
man, patriot,  and  former  Ambassador  of 
the  Philippines.  Carlos  Romulo,  a  man 
who  has  acceptance  in  this  country  sec- 
ond only  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  General  Romulo  is  a  good 
man  and  an  honest  man.  He  would  not 
deceive  us.  He  is  the  only  one  whoever 
talked  to  me  about  it.  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Two  administrations  supported  com- 
pensation or  claims  legislation — the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  the  Ken- 
nedy administration. 

I  would  have  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  know  that  in  1959,  the  State 
Department — I  repeat,  in  1959 — long  be- 
fore any  bill  was  introduced,  in  a  memo- 
randum following  the  visit  of  President 
Garcia  of  the  Philippines,  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
would  pay  the  claims  which  the  War 
Claims  Commission  had  adjudged  to  be 
due  to  Philippine  citizens.  The  Ful- 
bright  amendment — section  4  of  the  bill 
before  us — would  grant  the  $73  million 
to  the  Philippine  Government.  This 
may  well  be  the  only  remedy  we  have  in 
order  to  correct  the  deplorable  situation 
wliich  has  been  revealed  as  a  result  of 
our  inquiry.  But  I  do  believe  that 
direct  payment  to  individuals  after 
claims  have  been  examined  by  the  U.S. 
War  Claims  Commission — an  agency  of 
our  Government,  not  the  Philippines — is 
preferable.  I  believe  it  will  be  more 
honorable,  efflclent.  and  fair.  But.  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
profiteering,  no  fixes,  no  exorbitant  fees. 
In  the  memorandmn  the  Department 
of  State  said: 


enabling  the  settlement  of  the  Philippine 
claim  for  pajrment  of  additional  war  damage 
oomp«naatlon  in  accordance  with  the  Phil- 
ippine RehabillUtlon  Act  of  IMe  (Public 
Law  870,  TtKh  Oong.).  The  amoiuit  of  $78 
mlUlon,  according  to  the  records  of  the  War 
Damage  Commission,  reflects  the  statutory 
maximum  of  such  unpaid  private  claims 
autboriaed  by  the  Philippine  RehabllltaUon 
Act  of  1946. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  let  us  keep 
the  record  straight.  No  lobbyist  talked 
to  Httmphret.  I  did  not  need  any  lob- 
byist to  talk  to  me.  What  is  more.  I  was 
not  in  the  Senate  in  1946,  when  the  ear- 
lier legislation  was  passed.  I  did  not 
write  the  memorandum  of  1959  from 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  I  know  of  no 
one  that  lobbied  President  Eisenhower, 
who  made  the  original  recommendations, 
or  Secretaries  of  State  Dulles  or  Herter. 
And,  I  don't  recall  that  anyone  lobbied 
President  Kennedy  or  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk;  nor  did  they  consult  with  me. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is — and  let  us 
have  no  doubts  about  it— that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes  recom- 
mended the  legislation  that  we  passed. 
The  Secretary  of  State  strongly  recom- 
mended the  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  would 
it  be  permissible,  by  unanimous  consent. 
to  withdraw  the  quorum  call  on  the  point 
of  order  and  put  title  4  back  In  the  bill 
without  a  point  of  order,  and  have  it 
subject  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent  that  may  be  done. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Title  4  would  be  es- 
tablished without  a  point  of  order.  It 
will  be  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  understand 
the  request.  Is  it  to  consider  title  IV  as 
properly  In  the  bill,  not  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  therefore  subject  to 
amendment? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Under  limited  debate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  there  would  be  no 
requirement  for  a  suspension  of  the  rule 
or  for  a  vote  on  the  suspension  of  the 
rule. 

My  second  question  is.  What  amend- 
ments are  pror>osed  ? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  One  amendment. 
Will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  read 
his  amendment,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  My  amendment 
reads: 

Notwithstanding  any.  provision  of  existing 
law.  no  remuneration  shall  be  paid,  direcUy 
or  indirectly,  to  any  former  commissioner  or 
employee  of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  as  compensation  on  accoxmt  of 
services  in  connection  with  any  application 
filed  under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act. 


May  1 


The  UJ3.  Oovernment  wiU.  at  the  next  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Congress  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  legislative  i»'ogram  for  fiscal 
year    1061,    request    approiniate    legislation 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
language  is  not  worth  the  paper  It  is 
written  on.  Those  contracts  were  made 
with  citizens  of  the  Philippines,  which 
is  a  sovereign  nation.  The  claims  were 
tested  imder  Philippine  law  as  contrac- 
tual matters.  They  cannot  be  Inhibited 
by  action  of  the  US.  Congress. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  we  are  not  going  to  compound  the 
mistake. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ha.. 
4  minutes  remaining.  I  yield  the  entire 
4  minutes  to  the  minority  leader 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President  u  . 
unanimous -consent  request  pending? 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER.  What  Is  the 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  None  has  been  agreed 
to;  but  the  minority  leader  wishes  to 
make  a  speech,  and  I  have  jrielded  him 
my  4  minutes.  ^^ 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
remarks  are  not  being  made  on  my  tlm» 
I  shall  be  brief.  ™* 

Along  with  the  majority  leader  and 
other  Senators,  I  was  caUed  into  confer- 
ence on  this  subject.  I  participated  and 
cooperated  in  trying  to  put  this  situa- 
tlon  in  a  good  light,  so  that  everyone 
would  be  satisfied.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  we  get  in  touch  with  the  PhU- 
ippine  Government,  and  that  was  done 

Second,  it  was  agreed  that  the  origlnia 
act  should  be  amended. 

Third,  it  was  pretty  well  agreed  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  amendment  was 
the  man  OT>onnell,  who  had  scattered 
checks  rather  freely.  Let  us  take  the 
cover  off  the  ball:  Quite  a  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  received 
money.  So  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
this  situation  in  a  good  light,  knowing 
that  it  would  break  on  the  front  page— 
and  it  did  break  on  the  front  page. 

I  think  the  committee  acted  wisely  In 
filing  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  and 
then  offering  the  proposed  language,  be- 
cause I  believe  everyone  was  pretty  well 
agreed  upon  the  procedure.  So  there  the 
situation  stands  now. 
If  it  is  proposed  to  put  the  knife  Into 

this  lobbyist 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  one  is  going  to  put 
a  knife  into  anyone.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  support  the  resolution 
as  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  All  we  are  doing  now  is  ob- 
viating the  necessity  for  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  Ulklng  about 
the  language  proposed  to  be  offered  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthtI. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senate  has  a 
right  to  repudiate  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  CerUinly;  and  that 
is  the  only  point  I  am  making.  The 
proposal  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  Is  not  worth  the  paper  It  is 
written  on.  The  man  Delgado  and  the 
Commissioner,  and  their  associates,  made 
contracts  with  the  claimants. 

To  begin  with,  this  was  not  a  claim- 
ants' bill ;  it  was  a  rehabilitation  bill  So 
if  there  is  some  money  left  over  for  the 
Philippines,  that  will  follow  the  original 
principle  as  determined  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Bell  Mission.  I  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  at  the  time  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  was  enacted,  and  had  a 
Uttle  something  to  do  wih  it.  So  we  are 
not  departing  from  principle.  I  merely 
do  not  want  to  confuse  the  situation  now. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  niinola  srleld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  yield  on  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  danger  in  the 
amendment  now  being  proposed  is  that 
we  would  be  setting  a  precedent  that 
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irlien  the  Utaited  States  liberates  a  ooan- 
try— which  Is  what  we  did  In  the  PhlUp- 
ptnes— we  will  subject  ourselves  to 
claims.  I  hope  the  Soiate  will  not  set 
that  precedent  this  afteraooo. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  share  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  believe  It  would  be  a  colossal 
blunder  to  adopt  the  amendment  pro- 
poeed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, because  the  courts  of  the  Philip- 
pines would  become  clogged  with  claims. 
Perhaps  the  Philippine  government 
would  even  ask  our  own  Department  of 
Justice  to  lend  counsel  as  amicus  curiae. 

Mr.  President,  I  prefer  to  wash  the 
business  up  right  now  and  follow  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  language  of 
my  amendment  is  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  amendment  that  was  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  but  the  insuring 
language  in  the  amendment  is 
surplusage. 

Bifr.  PASTORE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota obviates  the  payment  of  money 
directly  to  the  Philippine  government. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  serious  ques- 
tion. It  might  be  true  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  would  cost  the  United 
States  Government  $2  million  or  $3  mil- 
lion more  because  some  of  the  supposed 
claimants  are  dead,  have  moved  away, 
or  cannot  be  found.  But  I  ask.  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  The  United  States 
has  gone  into  many  countries  and  lib- 
erated the  people.  I  hope  that  chat  will 
not  subject  the  American  taxpayers  to 
damage  suits.  That  Is  what  we  did  in 
the  Philippines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecti(m.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  present 
proposal  be  rescinded.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Very  well.  Let  us 
vote.   

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Miimesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy] has  asked  that  his  point  of  order  be 
vacated,  which  means.  In  the  progession 
of  the  legislative  process,  that  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  would  be  vacated. 

The  majority  leader  has  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  forgo  a 
yea -and -nay  vote  and  that  we  subse- 
quently merely  include  in  the  bill  the 
present  tiUe— I  beUeve  It  la  tiUe  IV— 
which  win  then  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the 
sensible  way  to  proceed.  I  ask  Senators 
to  accommodate  us  in  following  that 
procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICBEL  The 
Sensitor  from  Iowa  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Is  the  request 
inclusive  of  the  rescission  of  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  my  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
title  IV  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  in  existing 
law,  no  remiineratlon  shaU  t>e  pedd,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  any  former  Commissioner  or 
employee  of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission  as  compensation  on  account  of 
services  In  connection  with  any  application 
filed  under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy  1.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FoLBRicHT] ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KjtauvxrI  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAcrrTTSow],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGebI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moassl.  the 
Senator  frcmi  Florida  [Mr.  SmathkrsI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROT7GH]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  smnounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkk]  is  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BKHnrr]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  Is  absent  on  official  business  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JavitsI  are  absoit  on  ofllcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  OoldwatbrI,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hsoska], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


(No.eTLeg.l 

TKAs— as 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Byrd,Va. 

Cannon 

Clark 

Bngle 
Fong 
Omening 
Hart 

Humphrey 
Inouye 
Kennedy 
Long.  La. 
Long,  Mo. 

McCarthy 

MonroiHtf 

Baadolph 

McOovem 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Mclntyre 

NelaoB 

Toung,Ohlo 

UcNamara 

Kmibacger 
NATS— 68 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Pastors 

AUott 

Oore 

Anderson 

Hayden 

PeU 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Bible 

HIU 

Rlbleaff 

Boggs 

Holland 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

BusseU 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Carlson 

Jordan,  M.C. 

Smith 

CaM 

Keatlnc 

CThupch 

Kucbel 

Btennls 

Cooper 

lAusche 

Cotton 

Mansfield 

Curtis 

McCleiian 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Mechem 

WiUtams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

WUUaras.  M  J. 

Douglas 

Morton 

Yotinc.  M.  Dak. 

Eastland 

Mimdt 

Ellender 

Muskl* 

NOT  VOnNO— 16 

Bennett 

Javlta 

Prouty 

rxxld 

Kefauver 

Scott          / 

Fulbrlght 

Ms^nuson 

Ooldwatsr 

McOee 

Tar  borough 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Hruska 

Morse 

So  Mr.  McCarthy's  amendment  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bQl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
regarding  the  suiH^letnental  appropria- 
tion request  for  the  public  works  acceler- 
ation program.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  i^proval  of  these  fimds  for 
the  public  works  acceleration  program 
will  not  be  allowed  in  any  way  to  prej- 
udice building  projects  which  have  al- 
ready been  authorized  under  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  program  or 
for  which  fimds  will  be  appropriated  in 
the  General  Services  Administration 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  which  HJl.  5517  was  referred, 
recommended  the  allowance  of  $1  million 
for  the  Migrant  Health  Act — Public  Law 
87-692 — which  was  passed  In  the  last 
Congress. 

The  committee  recommendation  of  $1 
million,  is  a  reduction  of  $500,000  from 
the  supplemental  estimate,  and  an  in- 
crease of  $500,000  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. 

These  fvmds  are  critically  needed  for 
project  grants  to  State  health  agencies 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  establishing 
and  operating  critically  needed  family 
health  clinics  for  domestic  migratory 
farm  families.  I.  therefore,  wish  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  for  restoring  $500,000 
of  the  $1  million  reduction  of  the  House 
allowance. 

Mr.  President,  applications  for  fimds 
under  the  Health  Act  received  by  HEW 
from  24  States  indicate  an  overall  need 
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In  excess  of  $2  million.   I  ask  unanimous  tlons  in  the  appropriation  allowance  for  tlon  of  the  leadership  to  move  to  «>« 

consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoao  Public  Law  87-692  would  make  it  ex-  aider  Calendar  No.  127    Senate  bill  sw 

a  letter  from  HEW  explaining  In  detail  ceedlngly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  to  amend   the   Legislative   Reorganize 

the  need  for  adequate  fimds  for  fiscal  the  migrant  health  program  to  operate  Won  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more^' 

year  1963.  as  the  Congress  Intended.  fective  evaluaUon  of  the  fiscal  requirel 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  Nimierous  State  and  local  health  agen.  ments  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  cies  have  requested  funds  and  have  taken  Oovemment  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows:  great  pains  to  develop  health  programs  Following  consideration  of  that  bill 
DspASTicnrr  or  Hkalth,  to  benefit  migrant  farm  families.    Thus,  It  Is  the  Intention  to  proceed  to  the  cod- 
Education.  AND  wkutars.  a  reduction  of  the  present  allowance  of  sideration  of  Calendar  No.  136.  Senate 
WasMnifton.  D.C.,  April  29. 1963.  $1    million    would    not    only    make    the  bill  102  to  amend  title  28.  United  States 
Hon.  HABKxaoif  A.  Wiixiams.  Jr..  migrant  health  program  practically  in-  Code,  to  provide  for  additional  commla 
Chairman      Suhoommittee     on     »iJgratory  operable  in  the  1963  harvest  season,  but  sioners  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  and 

w^^.HJT'^^t^wi^^nf''^  ^  it  would  also  impose  an  undue  burden  for  other  purposes.                              ^° 

Z^^;L:^^:^:T^^Zm  to  upon,  and  inconvenience,  those  Stetes  Following  conclusion  of  the  consldera- 

youp  inquiry,  there  is  demonatrated  mini-  intending  to  participate  in  this  worth-  tlon  of  that  bUl.  it  is  intended  to  proceed 

mum  need  for  $1.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1963  while  program.  to  Calendar  No.  146.  Senate  bill  874  to 

for  support  of   health  services  under   the  In   conclusion,    let   me    reiterate   my  authorize  the  construction  and  equip. 

Migrant  Health  Act  (Public  Law  87-692).  judgment  that  the  $1  million  allowance  P^8  o'  buildings  required  in  connec- 

AppUcationa  received  to  date  from  agencies  jg  absolutely  critical  to  the  effectiveness  ^io^  ^^^h  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 

S J*  jM*T,/^*"VJ^l?tL't1^ri':?  i°n J?  °'  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  and  thank  of  the  Mint. 

S*Se°'af^htk'^hie^°«^iruro,it'^  u  ^hose  responsible  for  insuring  that  this  ^Z^S^^V^'^e^^Jl.n^.L^  !r^\^«^°" 

estimated  that  SIS  million  will  be  re^jom-  Program  wiU  be  in  operation  this  sum-  tomorrow.    There  will  be  no  votes, 

mended  for  approval  in  fiscal  year  1963,  as  mer  and  alleviate  the  serious,  extensive  """•  rresiaent,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

indlcated  above.  health  problems  that  confront  our  Na-  sent  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 

in  view  of  these  facts,  it  Is  apparent  that  tion's  migratory  farm  families.    ,  day.   it  adjourn   to  meet  at  12  o'clock 

the  mtent  of  Congress  regarding  the  Migrant  Mr.  McOOVERN      Mr    President    as     noon  tomorrow.             

Health  Act  cannot  be  carried  out  without  an  one  of  those  who  received  a  contribution  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    Without 

appropriation  commensurate  with  the  need.  ^  ^    amount  of  1100  from  Mr   OTton-  objection.   It   Is   so  ordered. 

We  feel  that  It  would  be  quite  Inaccurate  to  „,,   ^  axuount  oi  ♦luu  irom  sax.  sj  uou- 

aesiune    that    the    need   relates   only  to    the  "^11   during   my   1960   campaign.  I  want  ^^^__^^^_ 

$200,000  m  projects  recommended  for  ap-  ^  make  my  position  perfectly  clear.  ^„^,.^  ^^^    .  ^     _ 

proval  by  the  review  committee  at  Its  first  First    of    aU    I    make    absolutely    no  ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 

meeting   in  January   1963.    The   remainder  apology  for  this  contllbution.     I  do  not  TOMORROW    UNTIL    12    O'CLOCK 

'  of  the  $1.6  million  u  expected  to  be  approved  icnow   Mr.    O'Donnell.    nor   did   I   have  ON  MONDAY.  MAY  6 

iLTlxo^  ""^^""^  °'  ""'  committee  on  knowledge  of  his  contribution  to  a  Com-  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President    I 

•nie  delay  in  appropriating  funds  for  the  ^1^  receiving  funds  for  my  campaign,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 

1963  fiscal  year  has  already  caused  great  in-  But  even  if  I  had  known  about  this  Senate  adjoum  tomorrow,  it  adjourn  to 

convenience  and  concern  to  State  and  local  contribution.  I  would  have  accepted  it.  meet  at  12  O'clock  on  Monday  next, 

health    departments    and    other    applicant  I  strongly  resent  any  implication  that  The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.     Wlth- 

agencies.    Further  delay  will  make  It  im-  by  SO  doing,  I  would  be  yielding  my  Judg-  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

possible  for  some  projects  to  get  Uito  opera-  ^ent  on  any  vote  to  come  before  the  Mr.   MANSFIELD.    To  repeat,  there 

tlon  durlnR  the  1963  crop  season.     This  wUl  o^..»«*_                                                                             m    •.                 a       *.                     ^XT       "'"^ 

mean  port?onement  for  knother  full  year  of  Senate.  _          _           ,  JlP   **®  S°  ^?^  tomorrow.     There  wiU 

health  services  which  are  greatly  needed  by  My  vote  is  not  for  sale  on  any  issue  no  be  speeches,  but  nothing  controversial, 

migrants  and  which  the  migrant  health  leg-  matter  how  many  contributions  I  might  _^_^^^^_^^ 

isiation  enacted  last  year  was  designed  to  have  received  from  persons  interested  in  " 

provide.  that  issue.     I  serve  on  the  Senate  Com-  SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sincerely  your^.  mittee  on  Agriculture  and  many  farmers  1963 

cnteTSi^^l^cZmunity  Jl\7  n'SS'^^^t^^.i:'  tulf  ^"^'S!;,, w  T^^  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

Hea«;t  service,.  Sji^.^^^r  ^^S^S„^*^  *t??J^  of  the  bill   (KM.  5517)   making  supple- 

States  from  which  statewide  or  local  migrant  j  wnnlH  n«t  «.ri  mv  ^«fl  f^^  r^tmZ^  mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 

he4ilth  grant  applications   have   been   re-  ^^^7^^  J:Z\^*l^ ^^^ui^^t.^Tf^?^  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for  other  pur- 

ceived,  Apr.  29,  1963,  and  total   amount  doUars  to  say  nothing  of  selling  out  for  a  ^^^^ 

requested  hundred  bucks.                      ^  ,  ^  ^  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  bill 

AriEona $66,748  ^^,^-    *^P°^«"  i^*^,* '^?Jf!'®**    ^^  having  been  read   the  third  time,  the 

Califomu 599.  642  Statute,  he  should  be  dealt  with  accord-  question  is  Shall  it  pass? 

Colorado 67.433  Ingly.    But  Members  of  the  U 5.  Congress  The  bill' (HJl   5517)  was  passed 

Florida 122.463  whose  campaign  committees  innocently  j^    MANSFIELD     Mr    President    I 

Idaho    39. 806  accepted  contributions  from  him  should  move'to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

SS^""" "r ?JmS  """^  ^  criUcized  in  any  manner.  bUl  was  passed. 

Iowa— _ 6!  800  ^— ^^^-^-^  Mr.     PASTORE.     Mr.     President,     I 

Maryland 21. 134  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Michigan 62.788  LEGISLATIVE         PROGRAM         AND  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Minnesota 6.230  ORDER         FOR         ADJOURNMENT  agreed  to. 

New  Jersey ^^' ???  UNTIL      12     O'CLOCK     NOON     TO-  Mr-      PASTORE.     Mr.      President.     I 

SewYor'i!"" 2^'???  MORROW  move  that  the  Senate   insist  upon  its 

North  caroli^:::::: ::::::::::         34:075  Mr  DIRKSEN     Mr  president  before  amendments  and  request  a  conference 

Ohio                                                     64  649  *w    «     r^^         *w    w^^    w   '  ,^  ,?f^  ^^^^    ^e     House    of    Representatives 

SSfcn" 393  869  l^^  **°*^  y°**  °°  "?f  ^}^-/  '*°"^«*  ^^  thereon,  and  that  the  conferees  on  the 

Pennsylvania '.".'."Z'.Z         22,339  ^  **"®^  the  majority  leader  about  the  part  of  the  Senate  be  appointed  by  the 

Puerto  Rico 59.950  program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week  chalr. 

South  Carolina 47,214  and.  insofar  as  he  can  state,  for  the  first  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 

Texas 236. 926  part  of  next  week.  quesUon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  moUon  of 

Virginia 4.920  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  the  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

!^"?HJ«*?°-— ^nM  distinguished  minority   leader  has  had  The  moUon  was  agreed  to;   and  the 

wesx  vu^ima- i.w>u  ^  much  Opportunity  to  look  closely  at  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastori. 

Total                                   2  139  012  ^^^  calendar  as  I  have  had,  and  I  beUeve  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Haydin.  Mr.  Russmx, 
' ho  has  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  Mr.  Ellkndbr.  Mr.  Hnx,  Mr.  Yottno  of 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  prc^rram  is.  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  Mr. . 

President,   the  facts  presented   in   this  At   the  conclusion  of  the  disposition  Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 

document  Indicate  that  further  reduc-  of  the  pending  business,  it  is  the  inten-  ate. 
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COMMENDATION  OF  8SNATOR 
PASTORK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mx.  President, 
before  I  ylekl  the  floor.  I  •hould  ttke  to 
tnke  this  ooeasion  to  oompUmeni  and 
oommend  the  distlncuidied  senior  Sen- 
ator frcun  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pasto«k1. 
who,  in  the  past  several  weeks,  has  been 
In  charge  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  have  been  passed  by  this 
body.  He  has  shown  his  usual  skill,  his 
usual  enthusiasm,  and  his  usual  vigor. 
I  desire  him  to  know  that  the  leadership 
is  deeply  appreciative  to  him  for  the 
generalship,  understanding,  and  knowl- 
edgeabillty  which  he  has  shown.  He  is 
Indeed  a  great  credit  to  his  State,  to  our 
eountry,  and  to  our  party. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader.  He  is  always 
gracious  and  generous. 


MISSOURI  FIRSTIN  BOTH 
MAJOR  LEAGUES 

Mr.  8TMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  in  recent  years,  the 
Senate  has  properly  shown  its  concern 
f<Hr  the  vitality  of  our  national  pastime, 
basebaU. 

Therefore,  as  evidence  that  things 
were  never  better  in  major  league  base- 
ball than  they  are  today,  at  least  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  today's 
standings  In  the  American  and  National 
Leagues,  as  recorded  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stand- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows : 

STANDIlfCS 
AMOUCAM    LBAOT7B 

W  L  Pet.  OB 

Kansas  City 12  7  .882  — 

Boston 0  e  .600  1 

New  York ^ 8  6  .671  l\i 

Baltimore 10  8  .686  1^ 

Los  Angeles 11  10  .534  2 

Chicago    7  7  .600  3V4 

lIlnnew>U t  10  .474  8 

Detroit 8  10  .444  8^ 

Otoveland 6  8  .886  4 

Washington    6  13  316  6 

MATIONAI.   LMAOUm 

W  L  Pet.  OB 

St.  LouU 14  6  .700  — 

PltUburgh 11  6  .688  1 

IfllwaukM 18  0  .671  8^ 

San  Prandaoo 11  9  .660  8 

Los  Angeles  10  11  .476  4^ 

Chicago    8  10  .474  4^ 

Philadelphia 8  10  .444  6 

CindnnaU _.  6  10  .376  6 

New  York   7  12  .368  6^ 

Houston 7  18  .360  7 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
REOROANIZAllON  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  127,  Senate 
biU  537. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LsGiBLATTVs  Clskk.  a  bill  (S.  637) 
to  amend  the  LegislatlTe  Reorganisatton 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more  effeettre 
evaluation  of  fiscal  requirements  of  the 


executive  agencies  of  the  Qovemntent  of 
the  united  states. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICBR.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Ur.  MASSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  tonight. 
I  merely  wish  to  have  some  business 
pending. 


THE  BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  AND 
SURVIVAL— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR HUMPHREY  BEFORE  CON- 
VENTION OF  AMERICAN  ORTHO- 
PSYCHIATRIC  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  on 

March  7,  1963.  it  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  40th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Orthopsychlatrlc  Association 
which  met  here  in  Washington. 

This  great  assembly  of  behavioral 
scientists  from  all  over  the  Nation  con- 
sidered, among  other  issues,  the  crucial 
problem  of  how  best  to  apply  the  be- 
havioral sciences  in  the  major  issues  of 
war  and  peace. 

SBOKGANIZATION  STTBCOMBCrrm  STUDY  OP  FKD- 
SRAL   mXSKAaCH 

It  may  be  recalled  that,  for  several 
years,  the  Senate  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  privileged  to 
be  chairman,  has  made  studies  of  overall 
research  and  development  supported  by 
the  UjS.  Government. 

As  one  phase,  we  have  focused  on  a 
relatively  underemphasized  area  of  re- 
search—the Study  of  man.  himself. 

We  have  explored,  for  example.  De- 
partment of  Defense  research  on  human 
motivation,  human  leadership,  human 
reactions  in  combat,  and  on  other  Issues. 
And  we  have  looked  in  general  at  how 
civilian  agencies  study,  how  human  be- 
ings learn,  how  they  think,  how  they  re- 
spond to  neighbors,  how  they  deal  with 
friendship  or  hostility  on  the  part  of 
others. 

These  issues  are  not  what  is  sometimes 
labeled  "academic."  They  are  issues 
which  may  Involve  the  life  of  every  home, 
every  neighborhood,  every  community, 
and  of  the  world  itself. 

It  comes  as  no  news  to  anyone  to  state 
that  Government  research  has  been  es- 
sentially concerned  with  the  study  of 
things,  rather  than  the  study  of  man.  In 
the  interest  of  national  survival,  we  have 
tended  to  concentrate  on  wei4X>nry 
through  the  physical  and  engineering 
sciences. 

But,  we  will  prevent  world  war  m  not 
Just  by  rockets,  but  by  Influencing  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

PaasIDKNT     KKNNKDT'S    XimttEBT 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology have  demonstrated,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be.  the  greatest  interest  ever 
shown  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  behavtoral  sciences. 

A  BehaTloral  Sciences  Panel  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
is  now  actively  at  woric,  following  up  on 
a  previous  excellent  report  which  it  had 
made  to  the  President. 


I  congratulate  the  president, 
Jerome  Wiesner,  and  the  latto^ 
and  associates.  Tber  and  we 
however,  that  this  Qoremment  has  a 
long  way  to  go  toward  folly  mnWliilng 
the  behavioral  scioices  in  the  interest  of 
man's  peace  and  freedom. 

TWO   TABI.BB   ON    SUPPOKT  OT   HVMAM   aCnatCaB 

As  an  indication,  tho^eof .  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  RscoRD  the  text  of  two  tables  show- 
ing how  much,  or,  as  it  may  be  pnH)erly 
interpreted,  how  little,  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment has  been  spending  for  reaeareh  and 
development  in  the  behavioral  aoiiattces. 

These  figures  were  oomi^ed  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  With  that 
agency's  kind  cooperation,  I  am  pub- 
lishing them  in  advance  of  their  appear- 
ance in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Fed- 
eral Funds  for  Science,  the  annual  report 
in  which  the  Foundation  summarises 
Federal  science  expenditures. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
sums  shown  are  very  small  in  relation  to 
the  overaU  Federal  budget  of  $14.7  bU- 
llon  for  research,  development,  testing, 
and  evaluation  in  the  1963  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  preced- 
ing this  table,  there  appear  the  text  of 
my  address  before  the  American  Ortho- 
psychiatric  Association  Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

Thk  Behavioral  ScizNcas  and  Stjbvival 

(Address  by  Senator  Htjbbkt  H.  HtracvKKBT, 
Democrat,  ol  ICnneeota.  before  ooaven- 
tlon  of  American  Ortbopeyohlatrlo  Aaso- 
claUon,  Washington,  D.C..  March  7,  1868) 

On  March  4,  1033.  a  Nation,  trtppad  with 
fear,  heard  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  say. 
"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  It- 
self." 

In  March  1963,  fear  of  a  catastrophic  de- 
pression has  been  eliminated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Fortunately,  this  Nation  Is  on  the 
march  to  fuller  prosperity. 

But.  fear  of  a  dUferent  aort  has  Increased. 
I  refer  to  fear  of  international  annlhUation 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

Tou  have  assembled  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  oome  to  grips  with  this  and  other  fears. 

I  welcome  your  vital  role.  You  ooxild  hard- 
ly dedicate  yourself  to  a  greater  goal. 

World  peace  Is  the  world's  Mo.  1  priority. 
Reduction  of  tension  is  an  indispensable  jire- 
conditlon  to  an  enduring  peace. 

Tou  of  this  audience  have  dedicated  your 
lives  to  understanding  the  minds  of  men  and 
helping  them  to  deal  with  their  problems.  It 
Is  you.  then,  to  whom  Oovemment  should 
turn  to  help  provide  answers  on  the  complex 
problems  of  human  and  group  relations  In  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Our  country  urgently  needs  your  counsel, 
advice,  and  Judgment. 

On«   DESTTNT    MXTBT   NOT   BE   mrrTTAL 
ANNnnLATION 

Thirty  years  ago,  Franklin  Roosevelt  satd 
that  this  country  "has  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny." 

And  we  do  have  a  rendezvous  in  our  time. 
But  we  should  very  spedfte  about  it.  The 
rendezvous  is  not  Just  with  "destiny,"  be- 
cause "destiny"  Implies  altematlres;  destiny 
can  be  either  cruel  or  kind,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable. 

Today,  we  can  tolerate  no  alternatives  to 
peace. 

Oar  destiny  must — ^I  emphaslae  "must" — be 
a  triumphant  one.  Why?  Because  the  al- 
ternative Is  no  destiny  at  all.  It  could  be  in- 
ternational suicide  In  the  ashes  of  a  deva- 
stated planet. 
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W*  aanl  eonquar  war,  or  w»r  maj  ebUter- 
Atomaaklnd. 
But,  w  maat  do  mew  than  glUgvce  guna. 


oCet.  la  coopwlton  with  tha  _ 
tbe   Federal    agencies    and   wttb 


^oy  i 


W*  BRHt  «itfH«  mcB  to  teoa  up  to  11111 
oihar  ■torn  raaUtlM  of  day-to-day  exlatanoa. 

Many  fean  plagua  manlrlnd  and  the  feara 
are  not  Imaginary. 

~  '  '  ot  minions  of  people  In  the 
_  aattona  fear  a  tooMRow  aa  blaaJc 
or  wotaa  tlian  tba  mlaery  of  tbalr  today  aiMl 
yeatasday. 

We  muat  help  these  peoples  conquer  pov- 
erty.  nutarafCy.  dlaaaae.  malnutrition.  Other- 
wlaa,  manirhid  wm  fan  prey  to  chaoa  and 
to  thoaa  wbo  would  aagerly  profit  from  chaoa 
as  «  aaaaws  to  pramota  oommuBlBin.  Wa 
mwst  above  aU  b^>  to  IzutUl  hope. 


BUMAJOTT 

In  the  remainder  of  the  lOWfe.  this  Na- 
tion has  a  randesvoos  with  humanity — auf- 
ferlng.  downtrodden  humanity. 

Arnold  Toynbea  haa  stated  that  the  aoth 
century  marks  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory that  man  could  think  of  assisting  his 
most  distant  neighbors. 

In  cCtet,  fOr  the  flr«t  time  In  hmnan  his- 
tory, wa  are  In  a  position  to  enable  aU 
"~"    to    rendcBToua    with    a    kinder 


We  can  aastet  the  landless  to  gain  land. 
the  hooMless  to  find  shelter,  the  jobless  to 
aam  their  own  way.  the  humiliated  to 
achlara  dignity,  the  uneducated  to  learn. 
the  hungry  to  be  fed. 

On*  aoeh  program  Is  the  historic  Alliance 
tor  Frufjsas.  It  win  only  succeed  If  there 
la  a  iiiuliia  alUanoe  of  htunan  belni^— not 
merely  an  alliance  of  diplomats,  or  of  bank, 
era,  or  of  engineers — but  of  all  human  beings 
who  haTe  learned  to  oonununlcate  with  one 
r.  to  understand  one  another,  to  help 


Bwa  la  but  osM  of  many  eballenges  to 
loadarahlp  ta  the  behaTloral  sciences  and  by 
tba  behsvteral  adaneasL 

Meanwklle.  at  hcsne  there  la  a  rendeEvous 
in  the  ao  States  ot  thla  Union. 

THE   ILL-CLAD,   ZLL-HOT7SSD,   ZLX-rB> 

We  can  and  must  help  our  own  people  to 
achlere  their  highest  birthright. 

Once,  nanklln  Rooeevelt  saw  "one-third 
ot  a  nation  ill  clad,  ill  housed,  Ul  fed."  Tb- 
day.  our  people  are  much  better  off. 

But  minions  stUI  live  In  substandard 
dwellings;  mlUlons  lack  proper  nutrition. 
Daqrfto  our  prosperity,  there  are  stUl  for- 
gotten men. 

Tou  who  study  theae  problems,  you  who 
batong  to  tba  holping  professions,  must  help 
your  political  leaders  to  remember  and  work 
for  theee  forgotten  paella. 

CBALLXWaEB  OT   MUMAM  BILATIOWa 

VlrtuaUy  ererywbere  we  look,  we  see  crltl- 
eal  dkallengee  In  human  relations:  Deep 
racial  tension,  and  not  Just  In  the  South; 
mllltons  of  elderly,  retired  ctllaens,  UTlng 
not  "goMen  years"  bat  bfuren  hours;  rlo- 
lanca  in  ova  midst — 314  million  crimes  oom- 
mtttad  In  our  land  each  year:  a  prison  sys- 
tem which  often  breeds  not  "new  men"  bwt 
new  offanaaa;  avoidable  Wttemew  in  many 
of  the  relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
aoant;  audety  because  of  job  dlaplaoamant. 
reaulting  from  automation;  7V^  mtmf>n 
dropouts  from  high  school,  anticipated  in 
the  lOOO's. 

■very  one  of  thaaa  problems  can  and  must 
ba  mat.  Kona  la  inaolubla.  I  do  not.  of 
oourae,  sss^ima  that  wa  can  usher  in  "tha 
millennium  "  BiU  neither  do  I  feel  that 
wa  ahould  accept  theee  problems  fatallatt' 
caUy  aa  U  tbay  "wUl  ba  with  us  forarar." 

The  conditions  I  have  outlined  are  ataina 
on  o«r  aoalaty.  Tbay  must  ba  rlaanaad  by 
aetloa. 

I  urBSfOtt  to  bring  to  bear  oq  tkaaa  pio^ 
bit  of  oompatanea  that  yov 


The  bridges  must  lead  from  adanttfic  sym- 
posia to  the  halls  of  rnngi  iws.  to  ISdsna 
office  buUdln^  State  legUlaturea,  city  halls, 
acfaool  boards,  chambers  of  ootnmarca.  trade 
unions,  aerrlee  dubs,  PTAIi,  churehea  and 
templee,  neighborhoods,  street  eomers,  and 
svery  other  arena  of  opinion  and  action. 

The  united  ^ldgment  ot  the  payttUatrle 
and  allied  healing  arts  must  be  heard  from 
more  than  great  conferences  such  as  t^ia  ^n^ 
but  once  a  year.  It  must  be  heard  and  seen 
In  actum — in  foUow-through  on  the  scene. 
That  means  wherever  there  ts  a  battleground 
of  social  disorder  or  of  human  deprivation. 

novma  srost-  aitd  LONG-aaMoa  axswaas 

It  is  your  job  and  mine  to  help  find  and 
provide  answers  to  the  great  social  proMems 
Tum-4hia  ysar— not  Just  tn  aoraa  nebulous 
toooiTaw. 

I  beUava  fervently  In  long-range  friannlng 
and  programing. 

But  tlaera  are  millions  aT  Aaaarlcana  wbo 
need  our  halp  now — twlay    and  asKt  "o^M^th 

80.  the  qaaatlcai  is  not  onl^  *Bou 
ito  aearoltf  « 
in  pmrdtUOrj  by  16  foara 


Legislation  pcopoaaii  on  afarj  ooa  at 

"fronto"  are  now  pending  beCora  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  area  of  yonr  dsspset  fimfr— lonnl 
commitment,  mental  health,  the  boldest, 
most  far-seeing  program  In  American  history 
has  been  offered  by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

His  reconunendatlons,  for  example,  for 
community  mental  health  centers  through- 
out tha  United  SUtes  hold  tramendous 
promise  for  preventive,  diagnostic,  curative, 
and  restorative  therapy. 

aar  aacs  oa  rounxicnrr? 
But  mantal  health,  as  the  President  weU 
knows.  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  reducing 
the  enormous   population   In   mental   insti- 
tutions. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  helping  to  uplift  the  sense 
of  well-being  of  our  population  as  a  whole. 
It  is  a  matter  of  helping  indivldiials  to  find 
"M>*"'"g  and  joy  In  the  life  which  many 
Americans  now  characterlae  as  merely  a  "rat 
race." 

How,  then,  can  we  gain  greater  satisfaction 
and  sense  of  porpose  In  our  dally  life  and 
our  national  life?  It  wUl  take  more  than 
gad^ts  and  technology  to  make  America 
greater  stUl — as  great  as  she  can  be.  It  wlU 
require  more  than  increasing  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  Increasing  the  number  of 
jobs,  houses,  schools,  hospitals,  playgrounds, 
roada.  oultural  centers,  as  Important  as  these 
are.  It  win  reqiilrs  that  man  learn  mora 
about  man;  that  he  gain  a  better  understand- 
ing of  himself. 

True  progress  means  mora  than  under- 
standing and  controlling  our  physical  en- 
vironment. It  means  P.hang<T)g  our  mn^^} 
environment — abolishing,  for  example,  urban 
blight  and  dealing  effectively  with  suburban 
sprawl. 

It  means  mora  than  gleaming  new  buUd- 
ings;  it  means  making  poaalble  gleaming 
hearta  and  hopes.  It  means  handa  out- 
stretched to  help  and  to  share. 

Hands  imply  action.  We  need  to  get  down 
to  work  to  aj^ply  the  knowledge  which  we 
already  possess  on  helping  human  beings  in 
distress. 

I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  you  In  tht^ 
association  have  a  reputation  for  working  to 
g^^gg  things.  We  need  peof^  to  buUd 
brtdgaa  from  reaearch  to  community  pn^ 


Wa  raoognlaa  that  it  takaa  that  kas  «» 
add  skUled  personnel  through  undergraduaS 
and  pof.tgraduate  education.  ^ 

The  queatlon  Is  also:  rBow  can  w*  ^.k 
the  baat  poartbla  uaa  at  vMtiic  m^iSSl 
and  faeilitiaa rigbt  now?  BamoiQyimZZ 
thsrapy,  perhs|ia.  so  as  to  be  able  to  nitL 
soma  of  the  people  waiting  on  tha  lonau,!, 
for  psychiatric  and  social  work  serviakZ 
today?"  »«;•— 

TO  be  specific  on  Jxut  one  small  but  tarn 
bly     tragic     social     problem— eome     Mom 
Americans    wlU    coamait   suicide   this   vm7 
They  wUl  be  dead  by  next  January  1     i^" 
range  actlona  in  1»M  wlU  not  mv  thcm^' 

But  there  Is  an  infinlto  amount  of  oth« 
human  heartbreak — of  hiunan  anguish  t^ 
day.  In  a  vast  variety  of  situations  which 
commands  our  attention.  ^^ 

MOST  AGzttca*  00  WOT  Uaa  aaaAvioau. 


Fortunately,  the  UA  Ctovernment  U  K^t. 
ting  into  acUon.  "^ 

But.  unfortunately,  lu  direct  use  of  the 
behavioral  sciences,  partlrularly  peycholoev 
tends  to  be  confined  to  but  one  crucui 
agency— the  NaUonal  Instltuto  for  ICent^ 
Health.  '^utmi 

I  emphasise  "direct."  meaning,  in  this 
context.  "acUon  oriented"  uaa. 

In  my  judgment,  tha  U.S.  Oovemaeat 
needa  more  behavlaral  aeianoe  rsaaaiili.  bat 
It  also  needs  to  put  tha  reaearch  to  work  ia 
shirt-sleeves  action. 

One  such  action  use.  for  example,  has  been 
the  outstandingly  successful  role  of  psy- 
chologists tn  screening  and  training  recrnlts 
for  that  great  organlaatton.  tba  Peace  Corps, 

SICAXJ.    BATIO   or   BSSSASCB   BVrHMI 


A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  directed  the  staff  of 
the  Reorganisation  Suboommittae.  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  to  analyse  the  extent  to 
which  tha  behavioral  soienoea  receive  sup- 
port  in  our  overaU  governmental  rassveh 
program.  THa  staff  reported  that  in  the  IMO 
lUcal  year:  (a)  The  Pederal  Oovemment  ww 
paying  the  bUl  for  $IS  biilkm  In  rtamili 
and  development;  (b)  of  this  siun.  tha  be- 
havioral sciences  received  only  »66  miUlon. 
or  4  percent.  This  disproportionately  low 
ratio  has  hardly  improved  since  then. 

Current  Information  compiled  by  **^  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  shows  that  fer 
the  196>  itacal  year,  the  Federal  raaeaiak 
allocation  for  human  or  behavioral  ■oi^rwta 
has  increased  to  t83J  mlUlon.  This  In- 
cludes: ^44 J  million  in  the  Department  ot 
Health,  ■dueation.  and  Welfare;  130.4  mintfln 
In  the  Department  of  Defense;  and  tlO  mil- 
lion In  the  Hattonal  Aeronautics  *tv||  Spaoa 
Administration . 

The  National  Institute  for  Mental  Health 
Is  doing  the  broadest  gaged  job— both  in  re- 
search and  in  ootnmunity  programs. 

The  armad  aervlcea  are  supporting  ra- 
search  la  leadership,  in  training,  in  human 
enginserlng.  The  OOce  of  Bdueation  Is 
studying  learning,  oommunicatton,  motiva- 
tion. The  National  Science  Poondatton  Is 
supporting  basic  research  in  psychology  and 
sociology.  The  Office  of  VocaUonal  RehablU- 
tatlon  Is  studying  adjustment  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

But  the  grand  total  of  aU  such  PMeral 
support  is  dismaUy  smaU  in  relation  to  the 
backlog  of  need. 

SPACS    BAPPT    oa    XABTH   aAS 

We  are  all  aware  of  other  needs  !n  the 
physical  aclencaa.  Space  allaeattons  are 
rsssing  the  U  blUion  mark.  This  Nation 
has  an  important  stake  in  tha  vast  adventure 
in  outer  space. 

But  I  know  that  I  need  not  remind  this 
audlanoe  that  tba  moat  crucial  ^aoe  In  tha 
world  Is  within  the  S  fouoM  at  tba  human 
brain. 

n  la  in  this  Inaar  apaoe~  ttet  we  wUl  find 
tbakaytoasaa^ 


196S 
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Tou  know  how  much  la  unexplored  in  tha 
aatura  of  man.  Tou  know  how  asuoh  this 
ggnsration  haa  auflerad  baeause  man  haa  not 
^own  bow  to  UTe  peaceably  on  this  earth 
gnd  enjoy  It. 

This  Nation  must  not,  therefore,  loee  its 
ggoss  of  perspective  over  tha  exotie  vlstaa  of 
tbc  stars.  We  must  not  became  space  Iu4>py 
sad  earth  sad. 

There  are  8  blUlon  of  us.  q>lnning  on  this 
plsnet.  There  Is  no  salvatton  for  us  on  the 
Uoon  or  Venus. 

We  must  work  out  onr  salvation  here  on 
earth — through  this  moat  fantastic  of  Instru- 
ments— tha  human  mind. 


HTTCLBAB  SWOaO  HAMOS  01 


MANKUfn 


We  can  only  eatimato  what  tragedy  might 
lie  ahead  unlaae  man  oan  learn.  A  nuclear 
nrord  of  Damoclea  hangs  over  mankind.  Two 
veeks  ago.  I  felt  how  slim  ia  the  thread  that 
tiokls  tlie  sword,  as  I  obeerved  the  dead- 
locked nuclear  test  ban  negotiations  in 
Geneva. 

The  behavioral  aclences  can  help  us  re- 
solve the  aweeome  dilemmas  we  face. 

We  need  them  for  what  tliey  know.  We 
need  them  for  research  in  what  they  do  not 
know.  And  eomatlmaa  we  need  them  just 
to  tell  us  tha  differenoa. 

For  today,  as  to  timaa  past,  the  rulers  of 
BWdem  oountrlea  may  stiU  proceed  on  un- 
founded assiimpttons  about  the  nature  of 
man  or  the  nature  of  the  enemy. 

aniAVKNUu,  acmtcss  uat  praaswaMswr 

A  year  ago,  I  caUed  a  roundtable  confer- 
ence with  repreaentatlvea  of  the  Defenae  De- 
partment and  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency.  I  aaked  them  to  use  the  skiU 
and  eagemeas  of  behavioral  adentlsts.  so  aa 
to  e^Iore  peaceful  answara  to  totematlonal 
tensions.  Since  then,  as  a  result  of  my  con- 
ference, a  jotot  panel  has  been  set  up.  But 
AODA  has  had  ao  allm  a  reaearch  budget  that 
It  has  not  felt  It  could  spare  a  nickel  for 
Federal  support  of  behavioral  reaearch  to 
date. 

From  erery  standpoint,  this  Is  highly  re- 
grettable. It  Is  not  just  the  physicist,  the 
chemist,  the  biologist  who  can  find  new 
answers  to  the  prevention  of  world  war  m: 
it  Is  the  psychiatrist,  the  psychologist,  and 
allied  profeasionals. 

Prom  all  theae  people  we  need  not  only 
facts,  we  need  questions.  We  need  new  con- 
cepts. We  need  challenges  to  cherished 
dogmas.     We  need  imagination. 

I  urge  you  not  to  relax  your  individual 
and  collective  efforts  to  see  that  national 
decisions  are  made  with  the  benefit  of  what 
we  know  about  people — about  human 
behavior. 

snccinc  acnoifa  that  shouu>  be  taxxw 

The  highest  scientific  oOoe  of  this  land — 
the  Office  of  the  Preeident's  Science  Adviser — 
Is  keenly  aware  of  this  need.  Although  a 
physical  scientist,  like  aU  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Dr.  Jerome  Wleaner  has  given  more 
Impetus  to  high-level  use  ct  behavioral  sci- 
entists than  at  any  previous  time. 

He  and  his  able  staff  are,  however,  aware 
of  the  persistent  "behavioral  science  gap" 
In  Oovemment.  He  knows  that,  although 
long  conunlttad  to  the  concept,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Coounlttee  still  has 
no  behavioral  scientist:  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology  still  has  no 
behaTloral  edenoe  committee. 

An  outstondlng  report  by  Professor  NeU 
Miller's  panel  did  repreeent  a  landmark. 
Behavioral  edentlsta  have  been  uaed  to  other 
preaidcntial  panels.  But  eootlnulty  and 
aotioD-oclantottoo  have  often  bean  lacking. 

Fortunately,  tha  underrepreeentotion  and 
undaractlTity  a<  tha  behavioral  adencea  to 
tha  Nattoaal  Aeadamy  at  Selencee  is  now 
being  Improvad.  Hm  Aoademy  wiU  aoon 
announce  a  new  program  for  the  behavioral 
sdencee. 


Let  Bke  add  thU  point  with 
Academy. 

aWOOLB  OaS  MA' 


raepeet  to  the 


ALAOAINBICT 


IB  thaaa  day*  tha  OoogriM.  ItaaU.  Is  much 
interested  to  the  proUom  at  aeeuring  eoun- 
sal  from  sdentlata.  Many  of  the  individual 
committees  of  the  Congrees  have  long  used 
edentiflc  panels  or  Individual  oonsultanta. 
Tht  record  of  congressional  heartngs  con- 
tains e(mslderable  testimony  by  btiiavioral 
sdenUsts  on  at  least  some  of  the  key  Issues. 

But  both  continuity  and  better  rapreeen- 
tatlon  of  the  behavioral  sdencee  to  the 
legislative  branch  are  needed.  A  logical 
source  to  which  we  should  turn  is  the  Na- 
tional Academy. 

I  learned  to  my  surprise  the  other  day 
that  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is 
available— not  only  for  responses  to  "spot" 
reqiiests,  as  I  always  knew,  but  for  definitive 
reports  or  tha  type  the  Academy  has  fiu*- 
nlshed  to  the  President  and  the  Federal 
agendes. 

The  Congress  remembers  that  the  Acad- 
emy was  set  up  by  President  Ltoooln  as  an 
advisory  group  to  the  President,  and  that  It 
has  served  the  executive  departmente  on 
many  occasions.  But  the  Congress  should 
now  recognize  that  it.  too,  can  use  the 
Academy  as  a  major  resource  "of  its  own" — 
so  to  speak.  This  means  as  an  aid  to  the 
fulfillment  of  Ite  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities— as  both  a  coequal  partner  of  the 
executive  branch  and  as  a  check  and  bal- 
ance. 

Stoce  legislators  try  to  be  directly  respon- 
sive to  human  needa,  It  is  logical  for  repre- 
sentotlves  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  play 
a  prominent  part  to  any  such  program.  I 
pledge  you  that  this  political  scientist  will 
work  to  that  end. 

HXXD  IN  n.8.  STATE  DEPAKTMENT 

I  Will  work  to  the  end  too,  that  behavioral 
science  shall  be  better  represented  to  \JB. 
foreign  relations. 

There  should  be  a  behavioral  scientist  to 
the  Offlce  of  the  Science  Adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stote.  Behavioral  scientists  ought 
to  be  preeent  as  high-ranking  officers  to 
American  embassies  abrocMl.  Behavioral 
sdentists  ought  to  serve  as  science  attach^ 
abroad. 

The  Stoto  Department  has  \ised  life  scien- 
tists— biologists  and  physicians,  but  not  be- 
havioral sdentists  to  date. 

The  Department  should  reach  out  for  this 
crucial  body  of  skills  and  Insight.  It  should 
use  them — not  just  for  prepcuing  reports — 
but  for  "on-the-firlng-Une"  decision -maktog 
to  day-to-day  chaUenges. 

Meanwhile,  to  conjunction  with  the  VJB. 
Information  Agency,  task  forces  In  the  Stoto 
Department  should  give  objective  study  to 
the  manner  to  which  the  Russians  and 
Communist  Chtoese  are  or  are  not  successful 
in  their  use  of  psychology  to  the  cold  war. 

DXAUMC  WITH   NOBMAL  MEM  OU  PABANODa 

The  often  tragic  history  of  the  30th  cen- 
tury to  date  reveals  that  toternational  affairs 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  some  men  of 
great  ability  and  of  many  men  of  mediocre 
or  almost  no  ability. 

What  is  more  significant,  however,  history 
reveals  that  on  occasion,  world  affairs  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  extreoMly  neurotic 
persons— and  sometlnMs  great  oountrlee  have 
been  ruled  by  irrational  madman.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Stoto  Department  ever 
uaed  a  psychiatrist  to  help  It  to  the  problems 
of  dealing  with  such  pereons  aa  Adolf  Hitler 
or  Joeeph  Stalto.  Tet  aome  at  your  profea- 
sional  ooUeaguaa  have  told  me  that  HlUer  was 
certainly  paranoid  and  Stalto  was  to  some 
degree  pathological  In  his  distrust  of  the 
outside  world. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  Federal  agendes  to 
gather  "personality  folders"  on  preeent-day 
leaders  of  foreign  oountrlea,  or  future  leaders. 


I  do  not  doubt  that  ttaare  are  thick  flies  on 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  on  thoaa  who  may  suc- 
ceed him  some  day,  just  as  the  Kremlto  has 
tbidt  OcmAan  on  UB.  oOdaldom— preeent 
and  future. 

The  American  need,  as  I  see  it.  Is  to  bring 
psychiatric  judgment  toto  the  mainstream 
of  evaluation  and  pollcymaklag  now. 

The  UB.  Government  uaea  giant  oomimtara 
for  ai-hour-a-day,  q>Ut-aeoo&d  Korth  Amer- 
ican air  and  sea  defenae.  But  with  aU  due 
respect  to  tne  electronic  "brains."  the  fact 
is  that  there  are  vast  unt^iped  reaooreea  of 
the  human  brato  which  are  naodad  round- 
the-clock,  too. 

Avoiding  World  War  III  U  very  much  of 
a  health  problem;  it  is  a  paychiatric.  psycho- 
logical, social,  anthropologic,  economic.  mUl- 
tary  problem. 

It  Is  a  problem  whldi  commands  the 
moblllxatlon  ot  every  oonoetvaMa  akiU  to 
human  relations. 

TlMre  are  "psychologloal  gaps"  to  our  time. 
This  tocludes  the  gap  between  what  we  know 
and  what  we  practice;  between  what  we  know 
we  should  know  but  dont  know  and  what 
we  are  to  the  process  of  learning. 

It  Is  your  task  to  help  doae  theae  gape. 

Federal    obH^mtion*   fer  totel  rssaare*  for 
social  aeitnee* 

fTbouniHls  ef  doDsn] 


DritartmonU 


ToUI,  all  dcparUnenta . . 

Agriculture 

Comineroe 

DeflBDS6. .  ....        . 

Health,  KduoitioD,  and  Wd^' 
hre 

Interior . 

Labor 

State 

Advisory  Conuniaiian  on  la- 
tersovemmental  RelaUons.. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Bositl 

Federal  Aviation  Aceney 

Federal  Trade  CommiaBion... 

Housing  and  nome  Finance 
Agency 

Library  of  Congress 

National    Aeronantics    and 
Space  Administration 

National  Sdenee  FoundatiOB. 

Small  Buslnoss  Administra- 
tion  

Smithsonian  Institution 

Offlce  of  Emergency  Planninf 
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Source:  Federal  Funds  for  Sdenoe,  No.  XI. 

Federal  ohligationa  for  total  reaearch  for 
psychology 

(Thousands  of  doUara] 


Departments 

Fiscal  years 

IMl 

tma 

IMS 

Total,  an  agencies 

00,666 

4M,06i 

8S.8ee 

Department  of  Commeroa 

Department  of  Deiense 

Department  of  Health.  Kdn- 
eatloD,  and  Weltoe .. 

m 

17.177 

2>,«I0 
166 
274 

1.000 

120 
u.441 

n.«04 

171 
864 

1.M1 

119 
20,400 

44,661 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

National     Aerooaotlcs    and 
Space  Administration...     . 
NaUonal  Science  Foundation. 
Veterans'  Admlnbtratlon 

188 

a»4 

10,000 

6,214 
1,920 

Source:  Federal  Funds  foe  8cieD0^  No.  XL 


CX>MMON  8ITD8  PIC'KJffl'lNO:  THE 
NEED  FOR  ONE  IiABOR  LAW  IN 
AMERICA.  NOT  TWO 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  tram  Minnesote  [Mr. 
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HuMFMtrl.  the «aristant m^lorlty  lead-    be appHed  to emplaren  tn  tbe eoMtriM-        Wf  n...i,i..  ■   ...i-  . 

sr.-^:2i.i's£t'sis:ss;  r^Js^^ElsS^Bi  ^^i^^^^"^ 
jnj,.,_or^.«on-u*o,B-.u«.  SrSisSSrSfS  S^r^rS'A^tS 

rerenn  me  Sqprote  OofUrt'S  decision  in    are  neither  "third  persons"  nor  "wholly       vrr  "pro.M-«*  t  -  u 

at  swjh  site.    The  reaUUee  of  th^ ^    Te^ed^  S?^thlS  .JSESS!!?*'*^^  '^ 
tlonshlps  which  exist  at  a  jobelte  simpJr  ^-  ""**'  ''*"'°^  obJ«ctk«   ♦».  u... 

refute  any  valid  claim  that  any  of  these 
employers  are  neutral  to  any  dispute 
which  might  occur  on  thM  site. 

On  January  11.  Ift54.  President  Elsen- 
hower in  a  messaere  to  Congress  recog- 
nlaed  this  fact  when  he  stated  that: 


orer  a  decade,  this  decision  has  adversely 
aflBcfad  ttaoosands  of  building  and  con- 
struction trades  workers  throughout 
America  and  has  resulted  regrettably  in 
two  labor  policies  In  thia  country:  One 
which  applies  In  an  Industrial  plant,  and 
another  which  aHDlies  on  a  Jobslte. 

A  Republican  PresklenV  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  first  recommended  that  leg- 
islatfon  be  eaaeted  along  the  precise 
lines  we  have  offered  today.  That  was  in 
1954.  Be.  and  members  of  his  adminis- 
tration acting  on  his  behalf,  repeated 
that  reroMirafitMlation  on  numerous  sub- 
sequent occasions. 

A  Pwoeiatte  President.  Jolui  F.  Ken- 
nedy, as  a  Senator  In  195S,  coauthored 
with  me,  and  some  others  in  both  parties. 
8.  2943  which  sought  to  overcome  the 
Denver  decision. 

I^  mentioned  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
Dmrer  decision,  we  have  two  labor  poli- 
cies in  America.  The  emidoyees  of  a 
ftetory  can  engage  in  peaceful  pk±etlng 
in  a  labor  diqimte.  That  Is  their  right 
under  tbe  law.  Construction  workers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  inequitably  restricted 
in  this  basic  freedom  because  of  a  tech- 
nicaUty  In  the  law  which  did  not  take 
into  aooount  the  special  facts  of  the 
building  and  construction  industry. 

Zn  the  construction  industry,  instead 
of  one  employer  with  diiKerent  depart- 
ments for  diiferent  Idnda  of  wcni:.  there 
are  numerous  contractors  on  the  Jobslte 
doing  different  kinds  of  work.  Yet,  un- 
der the  Denver  decision,  if  the  Electri- 
cians Uhion  pickets  a  jobslte  because 
of  a  dispute  with  the  electrical  contrac- 
tor and  the  Mcklayers,  carpenters,  and 
other  trades  do  not  cross  the  picket  line, 
it  iB  held  that  the  Electricians  Union  is 
guilty  of  causing  a  secondary  boycott  In 
viotaition  of  section  8(b)  (4)  (A)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  because  the  pickets  are 
said  to  be  Indiirlng  the  bricklayers  and 
other  trades  to  strike  with  the  object  of 
compelling  the  prime  contractor  who  em- 
ploys them  to  stop  doing  business  with 
the  electrical  c<mtractor.  Yet  it  is  legal 
for  the  electricians  union  representing 


f erred;  and.  without  objection,  the  hiii 
will  be  printed  in  the  Ricoaa. 


Tha  problblUoiu  In  the  act  against  mc- 
ondary  boycotu  arc  designed  to  protect  In- 
nocent third  parties  tram  being  Injured  in 
labor  diaputee  that  are  not  their  concern. 
The  true  aecondary  boycott  U  indeXenalble 
and  muat  not  be  permitted.  The  act  must 
not,  however,  prohibit  leglOinate  concerted 
actlvltlea  against  other  than  Innocent  par- 
ties. I  recommend  that  the  act  be  darUlcd 
by  making  it  ezptUclt  that  concerted  action 
against  •  •  •  an  employer  on  a  constriiction 
project  who.  together  with  other  employers, 
la  engaged  in  work  on  the  site  of  the  pro- 
ject. wlU  not  b«  treated  as  a  secondary  boy- 
cott 

This  bm  we  now  Introduce  is  thus  ex- 
actly the  Eisenhower  recommendation. 

This  recommendation  of  a  Republican 
President  has  had  not  only  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  executive  council  ct  the  APL- 
CIO  on  behalf  of  the  combined  labor 
movement,  of  the  various  buHdlng  and 
construction  trades  unions,  but  also  of 
many  buQding  and  construction  contrac- 
tors as  weU.  In  I960,  officials  of  ttke 
Mason  Contractors  Association  of  Amo-- 
ica.  representing  2.000  affiliated  mason 
contractors;  the  National  Electrical  Con- 
tractors Association,  representing  more 
than  15,000  small  electrical  contracting 
concerns;  and  the  Painting  t  Decorating 
Contractors  of  America  as  wen  as  other 
individual  contractors  in(!Dcated  their 
support  for  this  corrective  Ifgislsflon  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Plication  and 
Labor  which  favorably  reported  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  think  it  is  also  Important  to  note 
that  In  April  1W9.  when  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  first  rendered  Its 
administrative   decision   in   the   Denver 


The  bm  (8.  1437)  to  amend  sectkm 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  Labor  ReSSS 
Act.  as  amended,  introduced  by  11/ 
HVMPRKBY      (for     himself     and     £ 

K^CHiL) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  H^ 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Lahor 
and  PuWic  Welfare,  and  ordered  tobe 
printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 

»e  it  9naetm€  »y  fh«  Senmtm  and  houm 
of  JtepresentsMvo  •/  th*  United  Stttte*^ 
Amtrieu  In  Cow^ffn  iimm>it<.  That  aeotlm 
8(b)  (4)  of  the  National  LeVir  RelatkiMAcl 
as  amended.  U  amended  to  add  the  toUowtitt 
proTlso  at  the  end  thereof:  'Provided  furt 
ther.  ThM  Bothln«  eentalaed  ta  etaa»  mT 
of  this  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  eoastrtied  to 
make  unlawful,  where  not  otherwise  ualaw- 
ful.  any  strike  or  refusal  to  perfcnn  serrlen 
at  the  site  of  the  construcUoa,  altcratloa. 
painting,  or  repair  of  a  bulUlng.  structwti! 
c»  other  work  and  directed  at  any  of  sev- 
eral enxployers  who  are  in  the  constnictkn 
Industry  and  are  jolnUy  engagad  as  Joint 
venturers  or  in  the  relationship  of  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  in  such  constnic- 
Uon,  alteration,  painting,  at  repaU  at  saah 
slU.  and  there  U  a  labor  dispute,  not  uiUa«. 
ful   under   this  Act  or   in   vloIaUon  of  aa 
existing  coUectlve   bargaining  contract    i*. 
lating  to  the  wages,  hours,  or  otlier  working 
conditions   of   employees  employed   at  such 
site  by  any  of  sxich  employers,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  any  such  site  which  is  to- 
cated  at  any  military  facility  or  InstaUatlon 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  or  which 
Is  located  at  a  faculty  or  installaUon  of  any 
other   department  or   agency   of   the   Oov- 
emment  if  a  major  purpose  of  s\ich  facility 
or  InstallaUon  Is.  or  wIU  be.  the  develop- 
ment, production,  testing,  firing,  or  launtai- 
Ing  of  munitions,  weapons,  missiles,  or  space 
veliicles,  prior  written   notice  of  Intent  to 
strike  or  to  refuse  to  perform  services  of 
not  less   than   ten  days  shall   be  given  by 
the  labor  organization  Involved  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  to 
any  Btete  or  territorial   agency  setabUdted 
to  mediate  and  conciliate  disputes  within 
the    Stete    or    territory   where   such    site   is 
located,    to    the   several   employers   who  are 
Jointly  engaged  at  such  site,  to  the  Army. 


~  ..^.^  *..»/*«.cui.ni«     Building  and  Construction  Trades  (?oim-  inintiv  »n»<F^  «♦  «,..»,  .i—    i     .v,     a 

ekctrician  employees  In  a  factory  to    cH  Case,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  had  been  Cy  or  S^l^  Tot^^'d^r^.TL 

picket  the  factory  site  even  though  the    to  eiTect  for  only  20  months.   The  NLRB  ^eLot^J^ve^^l^l^^l^ 

S?"^?nr*'*^^*^'^'S^^'^     £^H.'^    ''^H^^""    experience  ^^'S  S^^rtJcul^TrSit^^^SitSSSS^l^S 

and    employees    represented    br    other     building  and  construction  industry  be-  any  nauonai  or  int«nationai  laboc  »n^ 

^ons  to  the  factory  refuse  to  cross  the    <*"»  H  had  not  taken  Jurisdiction  of  zauoo  of  which  xtoe  labor  organlsatSin- 

pteket  Bne^  TTUa  is  simply  and  patently    ^  Indwtry  during  the  yean  1835  to  solved  u  an  ainuate.    Ths  noucs  require, 

unfair.    Change  In  thia  decade-old  in-     ^^7  when  the  Wagner  Act  was  in  effect.  me°t«    n/    ik.    n».^i».    ^.^i^    11.    ._ 

In  IWf ,  when  Congress,  by  the  Lan- 

drum-Orifltn  Act.  added  sections  8(e) 

aodSd)  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 

AfCt.  it  recognised  that  the  typical  build- 

1>W  and  eonsfemotion  job  or  project  is  an 

:,. _: t,  .  ^rz -_-—     Integrated    economic     enterprise    eren  air. 

disnivMBCttl  between  an  cnwloytr  Mfid    though   numeroos  different  oqployen  frteid 

]:!'^^'^:V^e1^;^;SS^    ma^he^^agedm  the  performance  of  ^  Hmn-^Y^  .mh.^  jj. 


Justice  la  long  overdue 

I  agree  with  tiie  late,  distingQidied 
Senator  Robert  Taft  who  held  that  the 
secondary  boycott  should  be  outlawed 
when  It  Injursa  tiia  *"'*^*'rtw  of  a  third 
penMi  wbo  is  whoUy  unconcerned  in  the 


mente  ol  the  preceding  proviso  are  in 
atklltlon  to.  and  not  In  Ueu  ol  tne  noUoe  re- 
qulremenu  preecrlbed  by  — ^tl^n  8(tf)  o€  tite 
Act." 

Mr.  HXJlfPHBEY.    Ur.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.   KUCHSL.    I   yield   to  my  able 
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tingulshed  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  introduction  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  Aa  I  recall,  the  same 
legislation  was  once  introduced  by  the 
then  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  now 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  rare  privi- 
lege for  me  now  to  be  a  cosponsor  with 
the  Senator  from  California  of  remedial 
legislation.  It  is  remedial  because,  as 
labor-management  relations  have  de- 
veloped In  this  country,  it  has  been  f oimd 
that  there  were  certain  weaknesses  in 
the  Labor-Management  Act.  One  of 
them  Is  in  respect  to  what  we  call  situs 
picketing.  

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.     

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation we  have  Introduced  would  cor- 
rect that  weakness,  which  I  think  is  an 
loequity  In  the  law.  It  is  a  proposal 
which  has  brought  support  by  respon- 
sible officials  of  Oovemment  and  re- 
sponsible representatives  In  labor  and  In 
management. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  Initia- 
tive in  this  matter.  He  and  I  have 
talked  about  It  a  number  of  times.  We 
have  consiilted  with  labor  lawyers  as 
well  as  with  members  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry.  I  believe  if  we  can  get 
action  on  this  proposed  legislation  it  will 
do  much  to  relieve  certain  tensions  in 
the  labor-management  field. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Minnesota.  I  am  glad  to  join  him 
in  sponsoring  this  proposed  legislation. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  cure,  as  the 
Senator  has  suggested,  an  inequity  In  the 
law.  We  should  have  in  tills  Nation  one 
labor  policy  applying  to  men  and  women 
who  toil  for  a  living  in  this  coimtry. 
We  have,  regrettably,  two  labor  policies 
with  respect  to  the  area  covered  by  our 
proposed  legislation. 

I  very  much  hope  that  we  may  look 
forward  to  early  hearings  on  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  because  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  need  for  further  comment  The 
Senator's  statement  on  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  is  one  in  which  I  join.  I  know 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  need  for  burdening  the  Rcc- 
ORO  with  additional,  explanatory  Infor- 
mation or  material  about  our  bill.  It 
is  a  good  bill. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  in  urging  upon 
the  appropriate  committee,  the  com- 
mittee chairman,  and  subcommittee 
chairman  to  hold  prompt  hearings. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
CANCJER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Congress  and  throughout  the  land,  much 
time  and  energy  is  devoted  to  discussing 
and  planning  the  national  defense. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  for  America  must 


be  strong  and  well-fortifled  against  any 
possible  foreign  aggression. 

But.  the  Nation  must  also  be  alerted 
to  an  internal  threat  more  deadly  than 
an  H-bomb  and  more  sinister  than  a 
network  of  spies.  This  enemy  kills  more 
Americans  every  year  than  the  number 
of  our  servicemen  who  were  killed  during 
World  War  n.  The  menace  is  not  90 
miles  from  our  shores,  but  in  our  very 
midst,  actively  at  work  to  destroy  our 
people.  This  enemy's  name  is  not  Cas- 
tro— but  cancer. 

While  it  is  more  dramatic  to  speak  of 
the  great  danger  which  threatens 
America  in  a  superbomb  which  can 
annihilate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple at  a  time,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  the  millions  of  Americans  who,  if 
present  trends  continue,  are  foredoomed 
to  die  of  cancer.  This  is  not  a  problem 
for  which  there  is  allocated  $50  billion 
a  year  as  for  national  defense,  but  one 
on  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
spends  less  than  $1  per  American  or  $150 
million  annually. 

No  matter  how  strongly  we  feel  about 
the  threat  of  communism  to  our  way  of 
life,  not  all  of  us  can  take  up  arms  and 
enter  the  fray.  Similarly,  few  of  us  have 
been  blessed  with  the  ability  to  be  In  the 
vanguard  of  research  scientists  and  med- 
ical men  who  meet  this  enemy  dsdly  and 
strive  to  conquer  It.  But  each  of  us  Is 
charged  with  the  obligation  of  supplying 
the  money,  material,  and  moral  support 
needed,  both  for  an  adequate  defense  of 
our  Nation,  and  for  an  all-out  war  on 
cancer. 

America  is  justly  proud  of  the  fine 
doctors  and  research  scientists  who  are 
our  strongest  defense  against  the  enemy. 
We  all  know  that  one  day  complete 
victory  will  be  achieved  and  we  are 
pleased  and  hopeful  each  time  a  batUe 
is  won. 

We  have  made  progress  and  the  future 
Is  promising.  Twenty  years  ago,  only 
one  out  of  every  seven  cancer  victims 
was  cured.  Today,  the  figure  Is  one  out 
of  every  three.  But  It  could  be  better — 
It  must  be  better.  The  facile  approach 
to  the  problem  would  be  simply  to  say 
"Give  more  money  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health."  But.  we  have  been 
doing  that  and  still  we  are  told  that 
the  cure  for  cancer  Is  decades  away. 

Each  year,  for  example,  the  President 
asks  the  Congress  for  certain  appro- 
priations to  operate  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  and  to  make  possible  the 
awarding  of  a  numl>er  of  research 
grants.  Almost  every  year,  the  Con- 
gress oversubscribes  the  President's  re- 
quest. We  are  willing  to  spend  any 
amount  to  cure  cancer,  but  we  need  the 
guidance  of  experts  to  tell  us  where  the 
money  can  do  the  most  good.  We  also 
need  to  alert  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  truly  a  national  emergency  which, 
if  present  trends  continue,  will  even- 
tually strike  one  out  of  every  four  per- 
sons in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  we  need  a  shift  in  emphasis 
and  a  new  approach.  Without  doubt. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Sidney  Farber  of  the 


Harvard  Medical  Scdiool.  **we  need  to 
make  a  master  blueprint  of  our  resources 
in  manpower,  buUdlng.  equipment,  and 
private  financial  support  of  research,  to 
give  us  a  clear  picture  of  the  deficiencies 
which  must  be  met." 

With  this  objective  ta  mtad.  I  win  to- 
morrow Introduce  a  resolution  calling 
u]3on  the  I^resldent  to  convene  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Cancer,  patterned 
after  previous  White  House  Conferences 
such  as  those  on  children  and  youth 
and  on  narcotics  addiction. 

Years  ago.  I  was  among  those  who 
called  for  the  convening  of  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Narcotics  Addic- 
tion. This  meeting,  which  was  finally 
called  last  October  brought  together 
hundreds  of  experts  in  this  field  and 
made  possible  an  unprecedented  ex- 
change of  Ideas  and  information  about 
this  health  and  social  problem.  One  of 
my  own  bills  (S.  863)  was,  in  fact,  a  di- 
rect result  of  my  having  attended  the 
Conference  and  acted  upon  a  suggestion 
presented  there.  I  believe  the  same  re- 
sults can  be  achieved  at  a  csmcer 
conference.  4^ 

More  specifically,  I  expect  that  such  a 
conference  would  be  attended  by  Ameri- 
can medical  men  and  scientists,  r^re- 
sentatives  of  the  Congress.  Oovemment 
agencies,  universities  and  private  foun- 
dations, an  appropriate  number  of  recent 
recipients  of  Federal  grants  for  cancer 
research,  officials  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  cancer  experts  from 
foreign  nations. 

Their  recommendations  should  cover 
the  following  potats: 

First.  A  plan  to  outUne  how  Federal, 
State  and  private  flinancial  resources  can 
best  be  spent  to  insure  cooperative  ef- 
forts and  maximum  use  of  available 
facilities; 

Second.  Means  of  encouraging  suffi- 
cient technicians,  scientists  and  medical 
personnel  to  enter  the  field; 

Third.  Machinery  for  a  continuing 
consultation  between  scientists  in  the 
United  States  and  other  nations,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  maximum  international 
cooperation,  working  through  existing 
United  Nations  facilities  as  well  as  en- 
gaging in  unilateral  contact  and  consul- 
tation when  the  facts  ot  situation  so 
require. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  40  mil- 
lion Americans  whose  lives  will  be  dev- 
astated by  this  disease.  I  urge  prompt 
passage  of  this  resolution  and  speedy 
mobilization  of  all  our  resources  in  this 
effort. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  entered. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  now  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomor- 
row. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order, 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday,  May  2,  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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CONFIIIMATIONB 

Executtve  nomiiuttioiu  conflrmed  by 
the  Senate  May  1. 1963: 

OiPLOiiCAno  AMO  Foaaoif  Ssbvicb 

Adm.  Janrnld  Wright.  U-8.  Navy.  raUrwl. 
at  th#  Dtotrtet  of  Coliunbla.  to  be  a...*^,,,- 
dor  Sztnordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  ot 
tbe  United  Statee  of  America  to  China. 

Oheeter  Bowlee.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Am- 
baaeador  Xxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  Umted  Statee  of  America  to  India. 


X.  Allan  IJghtnw.  Jr..  o<  Maine,  a  Foreign 
Servioe  olBcer  of  the  claae  of  career  mlnlater, 
to  be  Ambauador  Kztraordlnary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  Statee  of  America 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Libya. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  ofll- 
cers  for  promotion  from  claaa  1  to  tbe  claae 
Indicated: 

To  he  career  miniaterM 

Aaron  S.  Brown,  of  New  Hampahlre. 

Henry  A.  Byrocule,  of  Indiana. 

Fulton  Freeman,  of  California. 


May  I 


Graham  A.  ICartln.  of  Florida. 

The  nomlnaUona  beginning  Brvan  n 
Frtsble.  Of  California,  for  reappointment  te 
the  Foreign  Service  aa  a  Foreign  Service  offlu 
cer  of  claes  3.  a  ooneul,  and  a  aecretary  in  th» 
diplomatic  service  of  tbe  United  SUte«^ 
America,  and  ending  Raymond  VlUemaiette 
of  Loiilalana,  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  dlnlo.' 
matlc  service  of  the  United  State*  of  Amir^ 
lea,  which  nominations  were  received  by  th« 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoNcaxaaioNAL 
Rccoao  on  April  4.  1963. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Trilwte  to  a  Dedicated  Educator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATtVBS 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1963 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  span  of  a  few  recent 
years.  Richmond  Heights  in  the  22d  Con- 
firressional  District  of  Ohio  has  become 
one  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  sub- 
urbs in  the  State,  and  with  a  population 
Increase  exceeding  500  percent  it  has 
grown  from  a  village  to  city  status. 

To  provide  adequate  educational  fa- 
cilities for  the  Influx  of  children,  the 
village  school  had  to  be  enlarged  quickly 
to  the  proportions  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  city.  It  was  a  tremendous 
challenge  and  one  man,  Russell  R.  Fair, 
in  a  great  measure  Is  responsible  for  the 
successful  transition. 

Thirty -five  years  ago  Mr.  Pair  was  one 
of  the  2  teachers  in  the  Richmond 
Heights  Village  School  of  3  rooms  and 
50  pupils  in  grades  1  through  8.  He  has 
served  the  cause  of  education  contin- 
uously and  will  retire  after  the  current 
school  year.  Through  progressive  study 
and  professional  associations  Mr.  Pair 
augmented  his  knowledge  and  skills  In 
the  matters  pertaining  to  public  instruc- 
tion and  administration.  In  the  Rich- 
mond Heights  local  school  district  he 
advanced  from  teacher  to  principal  and 
in  1958  was  elevated  to  the  high  office  of 
superintendent. 

Implemented  by  his  knowledgeable 
leadership  the  school  system  will  soon 
be  complete.  It  now  has  40  rooms,  well- 
equipped  chemistry  and  physics  labora- 
tories, 44  teachers.  16  clerical  and  serv- 
ice personnel,  a  guidance  counselor,  an 
excellent  library,  a  librarian,  a  large 
cafeteria  and  student  enrollment  of  678 
In  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade 
and  249  in  high  school.  The  value  of  the 
physical  assets  exceeds  $1,600,000  and 
the  school  Is  operating  on  a  budget  of 
$529,000. 

As  an  educator.  Superintendent  Pair 
was  dedicated  to  the  educational  welfare 
of  the  students,  their  needs  were  his 
primary  interest  and  concern.  As  an 
administrator  he  exercised  vision  and  in- 
telligent application  of  sound  moral 
principles.  He  wisely  evaluated  the 
Qualifications  of  each  new  staff  member. 
As  a  financier  he  objectively  analyzed 
the  criteria  involved  in  the  various  ex- 


pansions of  the  school  before  submitting 
a  recommendation  for  a  levy  or  bond  is- 
sue. He  consistently  maintained  that 
the  taxpayer  be  given  the  maximum 
value  obtainable  for  each  tax  dollar  ex- 
pended. As  a  public  servant  he  was  al- 
ways acutely  conscious  of  his  obligation 
to  the  community,  the  school,  and  its 
program. 

Sujwrintendent  Pair  served  with  in- 
tegrity and  efficiency  in  all  areas  of  his 
many  responsibilities.  Public  service 
rendered  on  such  a  lofty  plane  of  proper 
motivation  and  conduct  deserves  high 
recognition  and  deep,  humble  gratitude. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Pair,  for  an  exacting 
task  well  done.  Best  wishes  for  good 
health  and  happiness  in  your  retire- 
ment. 


Marine  Corps  Weekly  Friday  Eveniiif 
Parade 
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Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  received  by  mail  an  Invitation  from 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
and  I  have  been  Informed  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  or  will  shortly  re- 
ceive similar  invitations.  It  is  concern- 
ing this  matter  that  I  desire  to  make  a 
few  remarks. 

In  the  188  years  since  the  dedicated 
and  freedom -loving  farmers  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  startled  the  world  with 
their  strong  defense  of  the  Ideals  of  an 
independent    Nation,    there    have   been 
many   demonstrations    of   the    patriotic 
ardor  which   was  so  important  to   the 
establishment  of  this  country.    It  is  per- 
haps unfortunate  that  all  of  us  cannot 
daily  demonstrate  to  our  neighbors  that 
we  are  individually  possessed  of  those 
beliefs  which  have  contributed  so  sig- 
nificantly  to   the   moral   and   physical 
strength  which  has  always  characterized 
this  Nation  and  its  citizens.     With  the 
expansion  of  our  interests  on  the  in- 
ternational scene,  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency  to   concentrate   our   thoughts   on 
domestic  economy  and  international  di- 
plomacy.   As  a  result,  I  think  we  often 
overlook  the  basic  yet  profound  princi- 
ples which  transformed  our  land  from 
one  which  was  suppressed  and  exploited 


into  one  which  is  dynamic  and  ever  de- 
voted  to  the  liberty  of  its  citizens. 

To  remind  us  of  our  heritage  and  in- 
still in  our  children  the  basic  values  of 
the  American  way  of  life  we  have  erected 
many  memorials  to  our  great  leaders  and 
patriots.  Though  Inspiration  can  be 
found  in  these  monuments,  it  is  perhaps 
more  meaningful  to  discover  a  living  link 
with  the  spirit  of  1775.  Within  a  few 
short  blocks  of  this  Capitol  there  is  an 
event  each  Friday  which  dramatically 
displays  the  qualities  which  inspired  the 
mlAutemen  and  have  continued  to  be  the 
fundamental  force  behind  each  succeed- 
ing generation  of  Americans. 

In  dress  uniform  adorned  with  colorful 
medals  which  they  are  honored  to  wear 
for  distinguished  service  to  their  country, 
the  marines  of  the  Marine  barracks! 
Eighth  and  I  Streets  SE.,  conduct  an 
evening  parade  each  Priday  from  mid- 
May  until  late  September.  This  hour- 
long  ceremony  is  held  on  the  parade 
ground  surrounded  by  buildings  and  tra- 
ditions which  began  over  160  years  ago. 
On  a  quiet  June  afternoon  in  1801,  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  rode  on  horse- 
back from  the  Executive  Mansion  Into 
Southeast  Washington  and  directed  that 
a  marine  barracks  be  established  in  the 
exact  area  where  It  stands  today.  In 
this  weekly  review  our  marines  are  able 
to  demonstrate  the  virtues  of  loyalty, 
soldierly  bearing,  and  sincere  devotion 
to  the  Ideals  of  America  which  we  hold  in 
such  high  esteem. 

Upon  entering  the  barracks  one  Is 
transported  instantly  from  the  bustling 
city  to  a  quiet  tree-lined  area  surrounded 
by  reminders  of  an  earlier  era.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  parade  ground  is  the 
Commandant's  house  currently  occupied 
by  Oen.  David  M.  Shoup.  This  remark- 
able residence,  built  In  1801.  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  oldest  continually  occu- 
pied Federal  structure  in  the  Capital  City. 
To  the  east  and  south  stands  the  bar- 
racks itself  with  Its  three  ramparts  look- 
ing much  like  a  small  walled  city.  Prom 
9  pjn.  when  the  brilliantly  shined  brass 
ship's  bell  Is  sounded  sharply,  the  parade 
Is  performed  with  great  skill  and  pre- 
cision. 

The  drama  which  exists  throughout 
this  famous  ceremony  is  very  evident  as 
the  celebrated  drum  and  bugle  corps 
plays  a  slow  march  and  moves  across  the 
length  of  the  parade  field,  returns  to  its 
original  position,  and  sounds  "Retreat." 
At  this  point,  everyone  stands,  raises  his 
eyes  to  the  fioodlit  sky.  and  watches  the 
American  fiag  slowly  lowered  as  the  na- 
tional anthem  is  played.    Perhaps  no- 
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where  else  In  America  Is  our  natlodoal 
color  lowered  at  the  end  of  the  day  with 
such  dignity,  respect,  and  meanlnc. 

The  evening  concludes  when  the  com- 
bined elements  of  the  Marine  Band  and 
I>rtim  and  Bugle  Corp*  play  an  orches- 
tration of  taps  under  dimmed  floodlights. 
The  whole  barracks  area  then  becomes 
completely  dark  and  a  taps  echo  is 
sounded  by  a  lone  bxigler  who  is  out  of 
sight  but  whose  music  reaches  the  very 
depths  of  every  individual  who  hears  It. 

In  all  respects,  this  weekly  Priday  eve- 
ning parade  commands  admiration  for 
its  color  and  precision  but  it  Is  its  \m- 
usual  quality  of  regenerating  a  sense  of 
pride  In  and  love  for  America  which  set 
It  apart  from  other  reminders  of  a  citi- 
zens responsibility  to  his  nation.  I  com- 
mend this  masterful  presentation  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished legislative  body  and  urge  each 
of  jrou  and  your  visitors  to  accept  this 
Invitation  to  spend  a  truly  rewarding 
evening  at  the  Marine  barracks.  The 
event  passes  all  too  soon  but  Its  Impact 
1^  certainly  remain  with  you  always. 


The  TSdi  Anairersaiy  vf  the  Charteriag 
of  Teaplc  UuTcrtity,  Pkiladelphia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 
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Wednesday,  May  1.  1963 

lix.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1861,  the 
year  which  ushered  In  one  of  the  mighti- 
est upheavals  in  American  history,  a 
young  sophomore  at  Yale  answered  the 
call  of  his  country  and  Joined  "Lincoln's 
Army."  Prom  1862  to  1864  this  brtlliant 
youth  of  stable  New  England  ancestry 
marched  with  the  boys  in  blue.  Graphic 
stories  from  the  pen  of  Russell  Conwell, 
vividly  depicting  the  horrors  of  the  war, 
earned  for  him  a  position  as  cub  reporter 
and  ultimately  an  around  the  world  trip 
as  foreign  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  Boston  Traveler. 

Enroute  from  Baghdad  to  Nlnevah,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  River  a  Turkish 
guide,  emulating  the  timewom  customs 
of  his  progenitors,  wove  endless  tales  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  American 
tourists.  Ever  alert,  young  Conwell  was 
deeply  impressed  by  a  legend  about  a 
wealthy  Persian  fanner,  one  All  Hafed, 
who,  lured  by  the  stories  of  a  Buddhist 
priest,  deserted  his  fruitful  lands  to  wan- 
der In  search  of  fabulous  wealth  in 
mythical  diamond  fields.  Par  and  wide 
he  roamed,  footsore  and  weary.  Youth 
and  wealth  dwindled  into  nothingness 
and  All  Hafed.  aged  and  discouraged, 
died  an  unhappy  pauper. 

"And  so."  said  the  guide,  "after  search- 
ing far  and  wide,  for  many  years,  AU 
Hafed,  reduced  to  poverty,  disappointed 
and  disillusioned,  died,  far  from  home. 
Not  long  after,  the  fabulous  diamonds, 
acres  of  them,  in  the  search  for  which 
All  Hafed  had  devoted  his  life,  were 
found  on  his  own  land."  Having  fin- 
ished his  story,  the  Turkish  guide  chat- 
tered on  In  an  effort  to  amuse  his  Amer- 


ican patrons.  But  tbe  seeds  of  a  great 
truth  had  been  sown  In  a  strong  mind. 

To  the  guide  and  other  tourlsta  this 
was  Jtist  another  story,  but  to  the  young 
correspondent  it  was  a  lesson  in  life.  To 
him  it  said.  "Your  diamonds  are  not  in 
far  distant  mountains  or  In  yonder  seas; 
they  are  in  your  own  backyard.  If  you 
but  dig  for  them."  Russell  Conwell  re- 
turned to  America. 

During  the  ensuing  years  Conwell 
sowed  the  seeds  of  servioe  which  reaped 
for  him  his  harvest  of  opportunities.  As 
a  lawyer  in  Boston,  at  the  age  of  36,  he 
was  consulted  for  advice  concerning  the 
disposal  of  a  bankrupt  church  In  Lex- 
ington. With  ready  sympathy  he  deter- 
mined that  the  church  should  not  be 
sold,  but  rebuilt.  How  he  was  ordained 
and  accepted  his  first  charge  in  that 
church ;  how  a  certain  deacon  who  came 
to  hear  him  Invited  him  to  a  struggling 
Philadelphia  pastorate  at  the  salary  of 
$800  a  year;  how,  with  57  cents,  he 
opened  the  building  fund  for  the  Baptist 
Temple;  all  these  and  many  more  were 
episodes  Illustrative  of  a  great  spirit  and 
a  remarkable  vision. 

One  evening  after  the  Baptist  Temple 
had  become  a  reality,  a  young  man  went 
to  Dr.  Conwell  in  his  study,  expressed  a 
desire  to  prepare  for  the  ministry,  and 
asked  for  advice.  Always  welcoming  the 
opportunity  to  help  someone.  Dr.  Con- 
well offered  to  teach  him  1  night  a 
week.  Could  he  bring  some  friends? 
As  many  as  he  wished.  On  the  ap- 
pointed evening,  seven  earnest  young 
men  appeared.  Here  were  Conwell's  dia- 
monds, here  at  his  home,  in  his  own 
community,  in  Philadelphia. 

That  was  in  1884.  Within  a  short 
time  the  services  of  other  teachers  were 
enlisted  and  it  was  necessary  to  rent  a 
room,  then  a  building,  then  two.  Within 
4  years  the  group  had  grown  from  7  to 
590  students,  a  college  charter  was  se- 
cured and  Dr.  Conwell  took  office  as  the 
first  president. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Conwell  had  utilized 
the  old  fable  to  help  his  enterprise.  His 
famous  lecture.  "Acres  of  Diamonds." 
was  first  given  at  a  reunion  of  some  of 
his  old  Civil  War  comrades,  as  he  him- 
self described  it.  "a  mere  accidental  ad- 
dress." But  It  was  called  for  again  and 
again.  It  encouraged  everyone  to  "do 
what  you  can  with  what  you  have  where 
you  are  today."  After  each  lecture, 
some  worthy  student  received  a  check 
to  help  him  continue  his  education. 

It  was  75  years  ago.  on  May  12,  1888, 
that  Dr.  Conwell  secured  the  charter  of 
Temple  College.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  university  which  today  has  an  en- 
rollment of  almost  31.000. 

No  one  can  now  say  with  certainty 
that  Dr.  Conwell  envisioned  a  university 
in  his  attempt  to  help  one  yoimg  man. 
though  it  Is  known  that  he  had  long 
pondered  the  problem  of  those  denied 
an  education  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  young 
men  and  young  women  who  attended 
those  early  classes  soon  became  Dr.  Con- 
well's  "Diamonds."  Just  as  the  educa- 
tionsd  facilities  he  offered  them  became 
their  Acres  of  Diamonds. 

In  1891.  the  CoUege  of  Uberal  Arts 
established  a  day  department  and  ob- 
tained the  power  to  confer  degrees. 


By  now.  the  Increasing  popularity  of 
Dr.  Conwell's  doctrine  of  "education  for 
all"  brought  such  a  larse  student  body 
that  it  became  necessary  to  build  Temple 
College  Building  and  acquire  several 
halls  and  dwellings  adjacent  to  It. 

The  growth  of  the  university  proceeded 
with  the  same  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Throughout  the  years,  the  different 
units  and  divisions  came  into  existence 
as  follows:  in  1891.  the  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital—now the  Temple  University  Hos- 
pital: in  1893.  the  School  of  Theology; 
in  1895,  the  School  of  Law;  in  1901,  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  School  of 
Pharmacy;  In  1907,  the  School  of  Den- 
tistry—formerly the  Philadelphia  Den- 
tal College,  one  of  the  oldest  a^d  largest 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States — and  the  Qarretson  Hospita^r- 
Hospltal  of  Oral  Surgery  and  a  part  of 
the  Philadelphia  Dental  College;  in  1913. 
the  School  of  Music:  in  1915.  the  School 
of  Chiropody;  in  1918,  the  School  of 
Commerce — now  the  School  of  Business 
and  Public  Administration;  In  1919,  the 
College  of  Education;  in  1921,  the  Eve- 
ning Technical  Institute,  the  School  of 
Oral  Hygiene,  and  the  Greatheart  Hos- 
pital— Maternity  D^artment  of  the 
Medical  School ;  in  1935,  the  Stella  Elkins 
Tyler  School  of  Pine  Arts;  in  1945,  the 
Day  Technical  Institute;  In  1948,  the 
Community  College;  and  in  1950  the 
School  of  Medical  Technology. 

During  the  administration  of  the  sec- 
ond president.  Charles  E.  Beury,  who  was 
appointed  in  1925  to  sixxeed  the  founder, 
the  university  continued  its  advance- 
ment in  educational  improvement  and 
physical  expansion.  In  addition  to  the 
divisions  which  were  formed  during  this 
p>eriod,  other  notable  achievements  were 
the  building  of  a  stadiima;  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  professional  schools;  the 
building  of  Camell  Hall,  a  12-story 
recitation  building;  a  new  and  well- 
equipped  medical  school  housing  several 
important  clinics  and  laboratories;  the 
building  of  Mitten  Hall,  a  beautifully 
and  handsomely  furnished  student  rec- 
reation center;  and  construction  of  the 
Sullivan  Memorial  Library. 

On  September  26,  1941.  Robert  Liv- 
ingston Johnson  was  elected  as  the  third 
president  of  Temple  University. 

In  1946.  in  an  attempt  to  provide  for 
the  increasing  influx  of  students.  Temple 
University  opened  two  new  under- 
graduate centers.  As  a  supplement  to 
these  centers.  Cedarbrook.  a  freshman 
unit,  was  opened  In  1947.  By  the  addi- 
tion of  these  college  centers,  hundreds 
of  students,  who  could  not  have  attended 
college,  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
begin  classes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Cedarbrook 
Center  houses  the  Community  College 
where  terminal  courses  are  offered  for 
students  who  wish  training  for  specific 
objectives,  but  are  unable  to  take  4-year 
programs. 

In  1956,  Temple  Unlversltsr's  building 
program  accelerated.  A  new  hospital 
building,  an  8-story  outpatient  build- 
ing, and  an  ancillary  service  building 
were  added  to  the  medical  sctux^  facili- 
ties. 

During  the  summer,  classes  were  held 
for  the  first  time  in  Curtis  Hall,  a  newly 
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constructed   classroom  buUdlng.     Mod-     therein.    This  is  an  old  ChrlstiAn  custom  the  world  of  om.  of  u^  .r«.«f  ^-^  w 

em  in  design  and  completely  alr-condi-     particularly  popular  with  theSlaTMo-  oreaT  lintui.^     inn  tS^  vi?^*"^"  '^ 

Uoned.  Curtis  Hall  added  50  classrooms    pie  of  easterTEurope.  and  one  Slt"^  hTh^  pS^  ^tl^'i  ^'^.T*^' 

to  imiversityfaclllUes.                                     served  them  well  over  the  centuries.  Sves  of  ^i^e^J^fJJ^^  J?  "»« 

p,eiS'„?P^-5irrn".^jo"s.r.  .o^M-.-sUw'^'SX'ss^'-ss?  £HSiS-'°- 

was   completed    In    1960.    and   Johnson     greata^JsUes     S?U    LX5?e£oSm  £L™2  ^H»%^"^i^f.  ^^*'?'^*^  ^*^^e 

Han.   a   new   donnitory   for  men.   was     whc^  w'^.  in   ^§1  ^ cSifs^S.'  irte^r^Sre^^^Jo^rv^Jke^'c^U^^^ 

hi^S  I^T  ^fn'  ^"""^,  ""^  ^  ^^*-  "^t-  modified  out  of  the  QrSk  by  Sf," 

^n   Jh   ,i';?^"°''-       K    .V.  superseded  the  more  anciem  l'a?S 

CyrU   and   Methodius   were   brothers,  alphabet  over  a  wide  area.              "*vonic 
bom  in  Thessalonica  in  the  years  827 


Hall,  a  new  dormitory  for  men.  was 
opened  in  1961.  A  new  chemistry  build- 
ing is  virtually  complete. 

With  these  projects.  Tonple  Univer- 
sity is  weU  advanced  in  its  extensive  de- 
velopment program  which,  eventually, 
will  encompass  a  40-acre  tract. 

Under  the  leadership  of  I>r.  Millard  E. 
Oladfelter.  elected  president  in  1959. 
Temple  University  continues  to  fulfill  a 


J    „„„                                    - —  At  the  request  of  the  Moravian  Drinr.»« 

and    826.    respectively.     Although    they  Rastislav^d  Svatopluk.^nd  the  SUv 

came  from  a  family  long  established  in  Prince  Kocel  of  Pannonia.  the  Roma^ 

politics,  and  were  thereby  in  a  position  Emperor   Adrian    H    form^    an    areh^ 

to  serve  as  senators,  both  of  them  re-  diocese  of  Moravia  and  Pannonia    de" 

jected  political  honors  in  order  to  enter  clared    it   independent  of   the   Oeiro^ 


distinct  purpose  built  upon  Uie  ideal  of    the  chi^cZ  and  thereup^^^  ^^f!!  'LnTrS^S^S  w'.k^.^^""^ 

Russell  H.  ConweU.  "to  make  an  educa-     in  a  monasteT  in  t^i^SnTwi^ai^S    i^^J^^'  "'^  ^PPo^^ted  Methodius  arch 


Russell  H.  Conwell,  "to  make  an  educa 
tion  possible  for  all  young  men  and 
3^oung  women  who  have  good  minds  and 
the  will  to  work." 

A  permanent  planning  committee 
keeps  its  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  times 
and  continually  recommends  new  offer- 
ings as  well  as  changes  in  cuniculums 
and  methods.  As  it  observes  its  diamond 
Jubilee.  Temple  University  is  a  growing 
institution,  growing  in  outlook  as  well  as 
in  size,  in  usefulness  and  in  the  determi- 
nation to  unearth  the  acres  of  diamonds 
yet  uncovered. 


in  a  monastery.  In  time  Cyril  was  called 
upon  by  the  Emperor  Michael  ni  to  go 
among  the  Khazars,  a  Tartar  i>eople 
theretofore  devoted  to  the  pagan  re- 
ligion, and  teach  Christianity  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  hear  him.  This  required 
of  Cyril  that  he  learn  the  language  of 
the  Khazars  before  he  even  could  begin 
his  task.  But  learn  the  language  he  did, 
and  in  short  time  was  busily  engaged  In 
the  process  of  converting  the  Khazars  to 
the  Cliristian  belief. 

Meanwhile,  a  call  was  received  from 
the  Bulgarians  of  Thrace  and  Moesia. 
and  Methodius  was  sent  to  minister  to 
their  needs.    He,  too,  was  highly  success- 


.  T-L-L    ^  r    'I       J  M  ai    J.  .  ^^'  baptising  Bogoris.  King  of  the  Bul- 

A  Trtfmte  to  Cynl  ud  Methodiiu,  oi  the  garians.  and  with  tiie  blessing  of  Uie  rxjiiowiM  manv  vpan.   nr  Bfr»nn. 

Occwio.  of  the  1100th  AwuTer..ry  of  J?°narch     evangeUzing    hundreds    and  i^rT^  ^TJ  of  Uie     ShS^ 

u.^     /< :-_      .*     .^        c.            .  thousands  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  ur^th^u..  r.„„.^  -  "I  ^r^f^_.V7°f*  .?' 


bishop. 

In  the  capacity  of  archbishop.  Metho- 
dius became  a  highly  controversial 
figure  in  consequence  of  his  insistence 
upon  using  the  Slavonic  language  In  the 
liturgy.  Time  and  again  jealous  priesta 
denounced  his  conduct  to  the  Pope 
charging  him  with  unorthodoxy  and 
misinterpretation.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing temporary  doubts  arising  from 
all  the  accusations,  the  Pope  was  obliged 
to  stand  behind  the  work  of  Methodius, 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  was  succeeding 
In  spreading  the  word  of  the  Lord,  where 
no  one  else,  save  his  departed  brother, 
had  managed  to  succeed  in  even  the 
slightest  degree. 

Following  many  years   of  strenuous 
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the     CoaversioB 
GirUtiaiutj 


of     the     Slavs     to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   POCNSTLV/UCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  a  world 
that  Is  ciurentiy  engaged  in  a  struggle 
l)etween  the  God-fearing  decency  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  godless  outrage  of  com- 
mimism.  It  is  highly  rewarding  to  look 
back  upon  Christian  history,  that  we  may 
point  up  deeds  of  glory  involving  those 
persons  dedicated  to  the  will  of  Ood.  In 
this  way,  we  are  able  to  trace,  in  part, 
the  career  of  Christianity,  and  to  draw 
from  that  story  the  strength  Inherent 


thousands  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 

At  the  request  of  Rastislav,  Duke  of 
Moravia,  the  brothers  next  entered  the 
Slavic  countries  within  the  Moravian  do- 
main. German  missionaries  already  had 
sought  to  convert  the  Moravians,  without 
success.  It  was  known,  however,  that 
the  Germans'  inability  to  speak  the 
Slavonic  language  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  their  failure  in  this  regard.  On 
account  of  their  vast  lingual  abilities. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  were  chosen  to  try 
again  where  the  German  missionaries 
had  failed.  In  preparation,  they  com- 
piled a  Slavonic  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  chief  liturgical  books,  and  by 
their  services  in  the  mother  tongue  were 
able  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Slav  people. 

Following  their  success  in  Moravia, 
the  brothers  were  called  to  Rome  to  ex- 
plain their  teaching  technique  to  their 
superiors.  Here  Cyril  died,  in  the  year 
869.  at  the  age  of  42,  thereby  depriving 


Methodius  passed  away  on  April  6.  in  the 
year  885,  but  not  before  he  was  able  to 
recommend  a  Moravian  disciple,  Gorazd, 
as  his  own  successor. 

In  former  times  the  feasts  of  Saints 
Cjrril  and  Methodius  were  celebrated  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  March  9,  but 
the  date  was  changed  by  Pius  IX  to  July 
5.  Leo  xm.  by  his  Encyclical  "Grande 
Munus"  of  September  30,  1880.  extended 
the  feast  to  the  universal  church. 

To  everyone  concerned  with  the  world- 
wide struggle  for  men's  minds,  the  deeds 
of  Cyril  and  Methodius  have  always 
stood  forth  as  symbols  of  God-fearing 
labor  and  love.  Even  unto  this  day,  in 
the  regions  where  Cyril  and  Methodius 
lived  out  their  lives,  the  work  of  Christ 
goes  on.  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles. 
Nor  will  it  ever  be  any  different,  so  long 
as  the  Slav  people  retain  their  love  for 
the  Almighty,  which  Is  another  way  of 
saying  forever. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  May  2,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God.  who  art  the  center  and 
soul  of  every  sphere,  and  yet  to  each 
tnisting  heart  how  near,  in  Thee  we  llv« 
and  move  and  have  our  being.    Let  not 


any  callousness  on  our  part  make  Thy 
presence  unreal  to  us.  Wherever  good- 
ness is.  or  truth,  or  beauty,  there  Thou 
art. 

Make  sensitive  our  spirits,  that  know- 
ing Thy  grace  and  power,  we  may  be 
cleansed  and  strengthened. 

With  all  our  Imperfections  and  fallible 
Judgments,  grant  unto  us  a  compassion 
for  others  which  understands  and  pities 
and  forgives. 

In  their  ministry  in  public  affairs,  may 
Thy  servants  here  be  so  strengthened 
with  might  that  the  tyranny  of  major- 
ities and  the  tirades  of  minorities  may 


be  equally  impotent  to  sway  them  from 
the  right,  as  Thou  dost  give  them  to  see 
the  right. 

Underglrd  us  all,  we  pray,  wherever 
we  stand  in  these  days  of  destiny,  with 
the  glorious  vision  of  eternal  values 
which  have  supported  men  before  us 
who  sought  ends  too  great  to  be  reached 
in  their  own  lifetime. 

We  ask  it,  O  Father  of  our  spirits,  who 
hath  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  gen- 
erations, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord,  in  whom  Thou  hast  freely 
given  us  all  things.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  ICanbtikld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  prooeedings  of  Wednes- 
day, May  1,  IMS.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readmg  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Bouse  had  passed  the  following  bills,  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl-  3672.  An  act  to  Increaae  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
WMhington,  to  extend  th«  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  ezerolse  lt«  functions,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;   and 

HJl.  6307.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1026,  to  authorise  ad- 
ditional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose*. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  tlUes  and  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

HJl.  3872.  An  act  to  Increase  the  lending 
authority  of  the  Xxport-Import  Bank  of 
Washington,  to  extend  the  period  within 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
ton may  exercise  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

HH.  6207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  BxUldlngs  Act,  1990,  to  authorlae 
additional  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


LIMITATION    OF    STATEMENTS 
DURING  MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions were  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANBFIELI).  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  on  tte  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  conslderati<m  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  Presidmt  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  w«v  referred  to  the 
appn^riate  oommittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomination 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Leonard  Kleiver. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  a  Reserve  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  Army,  under  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
593(a)  and  3392,  with  the  rank  of  major 
general. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  ncHnlnation  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  tiie  con- 
firmation of  this  nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  oon- 
sideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

RspoKT  ON  TaANsm  or  Funds  bt  Natiomai. 
AaaoMAuncs  and  Stack  ADMnnsraAnoN 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  National 
AeronautlOB  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington.  D.C.,  reporting  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  transfer  of  fiscal  year  1068  reeearch, 
<leyelopment  and  operation  funds  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1968  construction  of  facilities  ap- 
propriation, and  the  use  of  such  funds  to 
acquire  certain  land  adjacent  to  the  Oeneral 
Dynamics/ Astronautics  Plant  No.  71.  Ban 
Diego.  Oallf.,  and  the  construction  thereon 
of  a  combined  systems  test  stand;  to  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Rzporr  on  Rjmxw  or  Csstaxn  Aspbcts  or 
PaooEAic  roR  BTOcKPn.iNo  Metallttboical- 
OsAOK  KCanoanxsb  Oas 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  program  for  stockpiling  metallurgloal- 
grade  manganese  ore.  Office  of  Kmergency 
Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
and  Oeneral  Services  Administration,  dated 
AprU  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions. 

Report  on  Rxvzkw  or  Excesstvs  Cost  or 
LxAsiNO  CoMPAacD  Wrm  BmrxNO  CnrAnf 
ELXcntoKTC  Data  Psocbssino  Equipicknt 
BT  Dkpaxtmknt  or  THS  An  Foacx 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  excessive 
cost  of  leasing  compared  with  buying  certain 
electronic  data  processing  equipment  by  ths 


Department  of  the  Air  Foree.  dated  AprU 
196t  (with  an  acoompanying  report);  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Ooremmeat  Operattona. 

RspoBT  ON  Paticxnt  or  iRsumcmrr  Rkntai. 
BT  Cxntnas-WazoBT  Oo«p.,  Woae-Rn>cx, 
N.J..  roK  CoMifxaciAL  UsB  or  Ootzknicknt- 

OWNSD   PaCIUTIIS 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  payment  of  Insuffldent 
rental  by  CurtUs-Wrlght  Corp..  Wright  Aero- 
nautical Division.  Wood-Rldge.  N.J..  for  com- 
mercial use  ot  Government-owned  facUltlea 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  dated  April  1063  (with  an  acoompany- 
ing report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  or 
Ckrtain  Aukns 
Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Servloe,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  purraant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
Uon  of  certain  aUens.  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
ot  Uw  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By   Mr.   8ALT0N8TALL    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Kxknkdt)  : 
Resolution   of   the    Oeneral   Court   of    the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts;     to    the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"BasoLxmoM  MxMoaxAUBDre  ths  Oonokkss 
or  thb  Unttbo  Statbs  To  Bnact  Lwasi^- 
tion  To  iNcaKAas  Aij^wabliX  KABNtNOs  or 

PXBSONS   RBCXTVINa  SOCIAI.  SSCUBITI    BZNS- 

rrrs  Pbom  $1,200  to  $2,000 

"Whereas  under  present  law.  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  benefits  are  not  per- 
mitted to  earn  more  than  $1,300  In  any  one 
year  without  a  decrease  In  payments  re- 
ceived by  them;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  persons  receiving 
such  payments  are  totally  dependent  upon 
them;  and 

"Whereas  an  Increase  of  aUowable  annual 
earnings  from  $1,300  to  $2,000  will  enable 
such  persons  to  retain  their  self-respect: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Oeneral  Cotirt  of  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
Increase  allowable  earnings  of  persons  re- 
ceiving social  secxirlty  benefits  from  $1  JtOO  to 
$2,000;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  fra^hwlth  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Offloer 
of  each  branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Members   thereof  from  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  hoxise  of  representatives 
April  8,  1068. 

"WILLIAIC    C.   MAms. 

"Olsr*. 

"Adopted  by  the  ssnate.  In  conc^UT•Dee, 
April   8,    1063. 

"Thomas  A.  Chaowick, 

"OUrk. 

"Attest: 

"KxviN  H.  Whits, 
"Secretary  o/  th€  Commonwealth." 

Resolution  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations: 

"RBSOLtmON     MBMORIALTfiTNO     TRK     CONORBBS 

or  TRB  UHiTB>  BrtaerwB  nt  Favor  or  thx 
Ebtabushmbnt  or  a  Dbpabtmbnt  or  Ubban 
ArrAiBS  m  tub  Pbesxdent'b  Cabinst 

"Whereas  the  guidance,  assistance  and 
supervision   of   the   Federal   Oovemment    is 
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la  tb*  tncTMulngly  compleK  »n<t 
ntal  anm  ot  sltjr  piaBatnc  oitaui  tmmwL 

totrattoti.  and  tbo—  mattara  MpacteUy  p«r« 
talnit  te  tka  social  and  «'^~>'^lf  wyu-hoiny 
or  urban  axaaa;  and 

"WharMu  the  creation  of  a  Dapartxnant  of 
Urban  AffalTi  In  tiie  President"*  Cabinet 
vould  aMure  unlfcBmlty  of  action,  ellmlnata 
orerlapirtng  fnnctlona.  and  Insure  an  tnte> 
sratad  program;  and 

"Whmma  tb*  guidane*  within  the  Prasl- 
dani'k  Catalnat  vould  aid  IneetlmaUy  In  the 
flnancinc  of  auch  projects,  thue  promlainc 
relief  trcm  burdeneooaa  taxation:  Therefore 
belt 

"Beaolved.  That  the  General  Cknirt  of 
Maaaachuaette  hereby  urges  the  Ck>ngreaa  of 
the  United  States  to  take  sucH  action  as  may 
be  neceesary  to  estabUab  a  Department  of 
17k«ui  ACUrs  In  tb«  Fvwldmtli  CUblaet:  and 
ba  ttfurtbar 

**»eae>>ua.  That  copies  of  tbese  resolthlonB 
beae«t  fbrtbwlth  by  the  secretary  of  tba 
Onmmnnvealth  to  the  Preaident  of  tbe 
Vim»a  autm.  to  tbe  Preeldlnc  Ofltoer  at  each 
bfaacb  of  Cnngreua.  and  to  tbe  Memben 
thereof  fixMB  tbe  Commonwealtb. 

"Adopted  by  tbe  house  of  rapreeentatlvea 
AprU  8.  1963.  ^ 

"WOUAK   C.   UaIBS, 

"Cier*. 
-Adopted  by  the  senate.  In  concuneuce. 
April  9. 196a. 

"THOMsa  A.  Chadwick, 

"Clgrk. 

"Attest: 

"Kwm  H.  Warn. 
"Secretaiy  of  the  Commonwealth." 


prayen  tn  tbe  pohUc  acbool*;  and  be  tt 
fiirther 

"Kevotved.  That  copies  of  theee  reatMu- 
tlons  be  transmitted  fortbwHb  by  the  see- 
»**«»y  «<  tbe  OoasMOBwealtb  to  tbo  PrHldem 
of  the  UnMad  Btotci.  to  the  PreeMlag  OSoar 
of  each  branch  of  tbe  OeogreM  and  to  tba 
Uembeia  thereof  from  the  Conunnn  wealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  rspresantatlves. 
April  3,  19at. 

"WiixiAic  C.  Uaxemb, 

*VleTlt 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,  in  concurrence 
April  8,  1»«3. 

"TBOMAa  A.  Cbadwicx. 

"Clerk. 
"Attest: 

"Kxnit  H.  Wbttk. 
"Secretary  o/  the  Commonwealth." 


May  2 


(The  VICB  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  reeolutlons  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Oommonwealth  <tf  Maasa- 
clnnetts.  identical  with  the  foregotoK. 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
OoTerument  Operations.) 

Beaolutlon  at  the  Oeneral  Court  of  the 
Coounonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary: 

"Rksocotow  MBMOBuxaoro   tkm   Cowi 
or   THs    UirxTSD    SxATaa    1>9 
A*"*  woMT  TO  mm  Go: 
UlnraD  Siarai  Pbuottimb  tk«  Bacrrsi.  or 

VOLUMTABT    PBATXia    n»    PTTBLJC 


"^Wnereas  In  a  recent  case,  of  Engle  ▼. 
VUale.  tba  Suprtme  Court  of  the  ITnlted 
States  declared  the  use  of  a  voluntary  prayer 
as  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the 
State  of  New  Tort:  to  be  unconstitutional- 
and 

"Wbaraaa  tai  an  earlier  ease.  Zoraeh  t. 
CJavsait.  tba  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United 
States  aald:  "We  are  a  rellgloua  people  whoaa 
insututlona  presuppose  a  Supreme  Being'; 
and 

"Whereas  the  latter  decision  expresses  a 
truth  which  goee  back  to  tbe  very  begin- 
nlngs  of  this  Nation  and  which  has  bsen 
cberlshed  by  the  vast  majority  of  tha  people 
of  oar  country  to  the  present  time;  and 

"Whereas  it  U  the  wUI  and  detfre  of  tbia 
▼ast  majority  to  reoognlae  the  existence  of 
God  aad  our  dependence  on  Him;  and 

"Wbereaa  it  is  their  belief  that  then  Is 
»  great  need  to  instill  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  oar  youth  proper  respect  and  rev- 
•reaee  to  a  Supreme  Being;  and 

"Whereas  the  recital  of  voluntary  prayers 
in  the  pnbBe  eebools  wUl  accomplish  that 
purpoae  and  will  help  maintain  traditions 
^j**^*****  *T  «o  many  of  our  cttlama:  Than. 


(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  resolutions  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Identical  with  the  foregoing, 
which  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.) 

Resolution  of  the  Oeneral  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PublSe  Welfare: 
"RaaoLunoH  UxxotuuziNo  ths  CoiroBaa  or 

THS  TJHmo  Statxs  To  Swact  LaozBUTioir 

Vnomatma    roa     Puauc    AaaasTaMcx    los 

l^rrsL     Am    TDaaacouui     PAnxins     m 

Poaiac  iNSTmmoNs 

"Whereas  there  exists  an  urgent  need  to 
allow  persoos  suffering  from  tuhereuloels  and 
mental  illnees  to  be  eligible  for  public  as- 
Btatanea  oa  the  same  basis  as  thoas  suffer- 
ing froaa  other  types  of  illness:  and 

"Whereaa  at  tbe  Oovemon'  Confarenoe 
held  In  Chicago  in  November  1901.  Senator 
John  X.  Powers,  the  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate,  stiougly  advocated  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  State  mental  health  pro- 
grams; and 

"Whaiaaa  la  May  1963,  at  tba  suggestion 
of  Senator  Powers  the  MassachusetU  Con- 
ference on  Mental  Health  unanlmoiisly 
P*— ^  •  rseolutfcm  urglog  htm  to  r«iaest 
^***  PrIdMtfs  Advisory  Oommlaaion  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  of  which  ha  U  a 
member,  to  study  the  advisability  of  Inderal 
puMie  assistance  grants  for  mental  and 
tubercular  patients  to  puMle  Institutions. 
*I>lcb  raqosst  was  subaaqoBntly  graatad.  re-' 
snltiag  in  a  current  atudy  by  said  oommla- 
aion of  SQcb  aaslslaiue  granta;  and 

"Wbereaa  HJt.  S80e,  now  r-^M^g  before 
tba  Ctaogreas.  provldee  for  tba  *~>*^— frm  of 
mantaUy  m  and  tubereolar  patients  fOr  pub- 
lic aasistanoa.  which  will  qaallfy  tba  Oom- 
asoawaaltb  for  an  sstlmatad  $35  million  m 
VMeral  grants;  Mow.  tbarafora  ba  it 

"JKcaotoad,  That  tha  Oaneral  Oburt  of 
Massaehuaatta  reapeetfolly  \agea  tba  GOn- 
greea  of  tbe  United  Statae  to  enact  H  Jl.  saoo 
or  similar  legislation  which  provides  f^  tbe 
•llgiblU^  of  persons  suffsrlng  from  tubsr- 
cuJosU  and  msntal  illnsw  tat  publio  asstet- 
&nce  paynaents.  Including  mart  leal  asslatsnre" 
and  ba  it  further 

"Betolved.  That  tba  secretary  of  tha  Com- 
moawaaltb  transmit  forthwith  oopiss  of 
thaaa  rssotatloos  to  the  Presldant  of  tbe 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Oflcer  of 
aadi  branob  of  tha  Ooi^raaa.  and  to  aacb 
Member  tbaraof  ttam  tbe  Oommoawaaltb. 
-AAyptad   by   tba  aenate   April    IT. 


Resolutions  of  tba  Oeneral  Court  of  ths 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  order«iT! 
lie  OB  tbe  table:  *««™a  to 

"RKsoLTmow 

Tm  Uivms  SratH  Ty>  oiuirr 

oa  AssoTAjrcB  TO  Ufeaaw  aito  V-, 
MAsa  Transpostatiom  FACnonxs 
"XMolved.  That  ths  Ctancral  Coiirt  o*  Mss- 
sachuaetta  memorlalizee  the  Congreea  ofovl 
United  Statea  to  grant  PMaral  aWor  msS 
ance  to  urban  and  metropoUtan  maaa  ttmxt^ 
portaUon  facUlUes  by  granting  or  provld^ 
Federal  assistance  for  the  piuchase  of  pas- 
senger  equipment,  and  the  purchase  of  ac 
qulsltlon  by  pubUcly  owned  authorities  of 
rights-of-way  and  for  the  installation,  con- 
Btructlon  and  Improvement  of  said  rlgh'ts-of 
way.  so  as  to  provide  essential  faculties  to 
meet  the  mass  transportatlOB  needs  of  the 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  of  this  coun 
try;  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved.  That  copies  of  this  reeolution 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  tiU 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Offlcer  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Memben 
thereof  ftom  the  Commonwealth. 

"Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
April  10,  1983. 

"WxLLXAM  C.  Manaa, 

"Clerk 
"Adopted  by  the  senate.  In  concurrence 
April  15,  1903. 

"Thomas  A.  Chaswicx. 

•Attest-  •*^'-*- 

"KsviM  H.  Wsira. 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

(The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  resolutions  of  the  General 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  identical   with   the   foregoUig 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table) 
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REPORT  ENTITLED  "THE  MIGRA- 
TORY FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES"— REPORT 
O^  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS  (a  REPT.  NO.  167) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  submit  a  report  enUtled  "The 
Migratory  Farm  Uibor  Problem  In  the 
United  States."  pursuant  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 273,  S7th  Congress.  2d  session  as 
•mended,  together  with  Individual  views. 

I  ask  that  the  report,  together  with 
the  Individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  be  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
bjr  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


.  nMt  tbe  Ocnsral  Oburt  at 
raavouvaxj   turgea   taa    < 
o(  tba  TTbttatf  Mataa  to.propaaa  aa 
>BMM  to  tba  Oooatttuttoa  of  tba  Uattod 
Stataa  pannlttlac  tba  xaeital  of  voluntary 


«  ^  "Otof*. 

A«>pto^  bf  tha  houaa  of  rapraaantalliaa. 
In  coDcunaooa.  AprU  as,  lOdS. 

"WlUXAM  O.  *^*'— tv, 

-Attoat:  "*''"*• 

"Ksvor  S.  Wnxa; 
"Seerstarr  of  tha  OommonmmHh,' 


Bills  aiMl  a  Jotot  raolutloQ  were  Intro- 
duoed.  read  the  flnt  time.  and.  hf 
unanimous  oooaent.  the  seeoDd  time,  and 
referred  as  foUowa: 

By  Mr.  CAXLSOW: 

8.  143S.  A  tun  to  xagulats  agrlctiltural  and 
forestry  imports,  and  for  other  purpoaea;  to 
the  Commntaa  oa  Plnanea. 

(8aa  tba  rvnarks  of  Mr.  OssLaost  whsn  he 
Introduead  tba  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  baadtog.) 
By  Mr.  JAOKBOIf : 

%.  1«W.  A  Mn  for  tha  raUaf  of  Otona  0. 
Delta  and  others;  to  the  Commlttaa  •■  tba 
Judlotary. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  blmaelf  and 
Mr.  MAOifUsoif) : 

0. 1440.  A  bUI  to  amend  seetloa  110(d) 
0t  the  Bousing  Act  tt  1M0;  to  the  Commlt- 
Ift  on  Ffi">*"g  and  Ounaaey. 

8. 1441.  A  bUl  autbortalng  tbe  establlsh- 
nant  at  tbe  Pig  War  National  Monumsnt; 
to  tbs  Committee  on  Interior  and  Tnsiilar 
SCain- 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  blmaelf  and 
Mr.  MAaNtTBON)    (by  rsquest) : 

B.  1443.  A  blU  to  provide  for  tbe  dosing  of 
ths  roU  of  the  Confederated  Trlbee  of  the 
Oolville  Indian  Reaervatlon  preparatory  to 
submission  of  proposed  legliOatton  for  the 
lamination  of  Federal  supervision  over  the 
ptoperty  and  affairs  of  tbe  Confederated 
TMbee  and  their  members,  and  for  otho- 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
lattilar  AlfairB. 

By  Mr.  MCMtSB: 

8.  1443.  A  biU  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  oertato  alien  prop- 
arty  interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
BelaUons. 

8. 1444.  A  biU  to  amend  eectton  30S(f)  of 
tbe  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1968  with  respsct  to  ths  waiver  of  proprie- 
tary mtareata  of  the  United  Stotaa  to  Inven- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

(8se  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moaas  when  he 
tntroduoed  tha  last  above-OMntloned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KASTX<AND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bran  ma) : 

8. 1445.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Archie  L. 
Dickson,  Jr.;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOPD: 

8. 1446.  A  bm  fcr  the  rrtlef  of  Andreina 
VlseUl;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KXATINa: 

8. 1447.  A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  maintain  records  of  fraudulent 
and  other  unethical  businsss  practices;  to 
the  Coomiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the   remarks  of  Mr.  Kxatzmo  when 
he  introduoed  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 

8. 1448.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  tbe  Shel- 
bume  Harbor  Ship  b  Marine  Construction 
Co..  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HTJMPHRXT: 

8. 1449.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  60tb 
anniversary  of  the  founding  ot  tbe  first 
Union  Health  Center  in  tbe  United  Stetee 
by  the  International  ladles'  Garment 
Workers'  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hukpbbst  when 
he  mtroduoed  the  above  biU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  1450.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Basillo 
King,  bto  wife,  and  tbelr  ohildren;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BA8TLAND  (by  request) : 

8 J.  Res.  77.  Joint  resolution  sstablishing 
a  national  shrine  commission  to  mAocX  and 
procure  a  site  and  formulate  fdana  for  the 
oonstructlon  of  a  permanent  memorUl 
buUdlng  in  memory  of  tbe  veterans  of  the 
ClvU  War  to  the  Oonunittae  on  Rulee  and 
Adminlatratlon. 


RESOLUTIONS 
AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 79 

Mr.  STMINOTCW  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing reaolutlon  (S.  Res.  IM);  whMi 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed 
Servioes: 

aesolt>etf.  That  Senate  Resolution  79. 
agraad  to  March  U,  1968.  la  amandad  try 
atrUdng  out  "May  1,  1068*  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "May  81,  1968." 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
CANCER 

Mr.  K£ATINO  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  133)  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Cancer,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
welfare. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  sulmiltted  by  Mr.  Kxating, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Im- 
ports of  agricultural  and  forestry  prod- 
ucts are  causing  serious  concern  to  our 
domestic  Industries,  and  are  adding  sub- 
stantially and  unnecessarily  to  the  cost 
of  the  price-support  programs. 

Domestic  prices  are  at  low  levels  in 
relation  to  parity,  and  do  not  provide  a 
fair  return  tat  the  lalxM:  and  investment 
of  farmers.  Tet.  even  at  these  low  levels, 
our  domestic  prices  are  substantially 
above  world  price  levels. 

The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  draw 
world  surpluses  to  our  domestic  markets. 
In  the  case  of  products  subject  to  price- 
sui)port  programs,  failure  to  regulate 
these  imports  amounts  to  little  less  than 
an  attempt  to  support  world  prices. 

Congress  has  authorised  Import  caa- 
trols  to  prevent  unregiilated  Imports 
from  interfering  with  and  breaking 
down  the  agricultural  programs  which 
Congress  has  set  up  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  American  farmer. 
However,  controls  imder  the  present 
laws  have  not  proven  adeqiiate  in  ac- 
tual operati(m.  The  i»ooedure  is  cum- 
bersome and  time  consuming,  and  the 
results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Leg- 
islation is  needed  to  provide  a  more  di- 
rect and  effective  means  of  controlling 
these  Imports. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  designed 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  waste  of  money  and 
to  this  disruption  of  American  markets 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
adequate  authority  to  act  in  such 
matters. 

Since  the  administration  of  our  domes- 
tic agricultural  programs  is  under  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  arm  him  with  adequate  and 
effective  authority  to  prevent  Imports 
from  unduly  burdening  and  undermin- 
ing those  programs.  He  should  have 
both  responsibility  and  authority  in  such 
matters,  and  should  then  be  held  ac- 
countable for  any  injury  to  the  support 
programs  which  he  permits  to  occur. 

The  bill  recognises  that  there  may  be 
instances  in  i^ch  the  admission  of 
extra  imports  may  bs  desirable  because 
of  foreign  political  constderatiMis.  The 
President  would  be  authorised  to  admit 
these;  but  the  added  cost  to  tbe  support 
program  of  bringing  in  additional  sur- 
plus products  would  be  charged  to  the 


appropriate  foreign  program,  not  to  the 
price-suM>ort  program. 

We  have  encountered  no  end  of  trou- 
ble under  the  present  law.  through  eva- 
sion or  dreumvention  of  the  import 
quotas.  This  is  because  the  Import 
quotas  regulate  only  a  defined  article. 
By  simply  varying  the  article  slightly, 
the  quotas  can  be,  and  have  been,  evaded. 
This  situation  would  be  remedied  by  the 
bill  by  reversing  the  process  and  by  ex- 
cluding articles  not  encompassed  in  the 
quota  definition.  This  would  require 
the  evasive  article  to  get  a  quota  before 
it  could  be  admitted,  and  would  stop  the 
present  practice  of  bringing  in  large 
quantities  of  evasive  imports  until  the 
present  slow  and  cumbersome  procedure 
can  be  used  to  stop  them. 

In  the  case  of  dairy  products,  a  total 
import  quota  would  be  established  for 
butterfat  and  for  nonfat  milk  solids, 
without  regard  to  the  form  in  which  they 
might  be  imported.  This  also  would 
help  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  import 
regulations. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  needed 
now,  to  correct  an  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion which  is  resulting  in  unnecessary 
costs,  under  the  price-support  program, 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
the  bill,  for  appropriate  reference;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RiCORD. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  apprcqnriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  state- 
m«it  will  be  printed  in  the  Rboou>. 

The  bill  (S.  1438)  to  regulata  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Casukmi,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  tiUe.  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and,  Hou»e  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  aaaemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Importe  Act". 

Sac.  2.  No  Importe  of  agricultural  or  fores- 
try producte  shaU  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Stetee  for  consumption  except  pursuant  to 
authorizations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

See.  3.  No  such  authorisation  shall  be  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  which  would  result 
in  total  importe  for  consumption  of  any 
agricultural  or  forestry  product  in  any  cal- 
endar year  in  excees  of  the  total  average 
annual  quantity  thereof  which  was  admitted 
for  consumption  during  the  five  calendnr 
years  1956  throtigh  IMO. 

Sxc.  4.  The  President  may  auth<»iBe,  in 
the  naUonal  Intereet,  an  additional  quantity 
of  Importe  of  any  agricultural  or  forestry 
product  the  importetion  of  which  is  regu- 
lated under  this  Act.  Additional  importe 
authorised  under  this  section  shaU  be  ad- 
mitted for  consumption  under  special  au- 
thorisations lamed  by  tbe  Secretary.  When- 
ever additional  importe  shall  be  admitted  for 
consumption  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  resaove  from  tbe  domestle  market 
a  oorreapondlag  quantity  of  artlelaa  tbe  aalea 
or  other  outiate  for  whleh  ara  affaetad  by 
auA  Importe.  The  eoat  of  removing  such 
arttelea  from  tba  domestic  osailiet  shaU  be 


'^    -o— •  CWGMSSIONAt  RECORD-^SWfATB  Mays 

f™£r*  ^'•^^  *?  ?^  "if  *  "^  •^^^^  T?e  Com^^Srkrt  nation.  «•  m«,ttar  JS^uST*^^  ^T^  »^  ***  *«»  «  »?S! 
^^'B^^^^Ptn'ooA.  and   snch  otb«r   forwtry     this  problem   — iiIItUu,     t^  W«.^*I^     1*  aUUlon  pounds  eontatniag  ovw  M  i^ 

comap^ue.  or  product,  a.  «b.  8«Mtary  up  li£ort  tovlS  toSSt  Sdif?^«!!^^*  **"'  Imttwlat  hmA  b«mlmw«l.  BiJS^ 
°**^  •rtlei*  owtrtnlttK  lO  pw  eentum  or     aetung  un  ««>nrr«SSzr*  P™*«? .«°«  »"     pound,  cam.  in.    TImm  liuarta  w«r.  •m!r^ 

oomhinauon  or  th.  two;  and  an^XTaS-  ^IriSj'lt'^'^^v^wTw  pSJ?  1!:^:^  '*  ."**  "P^  P^^^  w!SSU.^^S5 
cultural  coounodlty  or  product  the  importa-  Ironicidly  so^MhS,.  M^^n^.^nl^Tw  '*"*'  ***  »»«»"*•  "~»to«l  toin^SttneSLr! 
«oa  of   which   the   Secretary  find.  Vonld     are  ^^^r^Jur^r^^^^'t^^     »«'*•*»«»««*  to  the  «pport  pr^^HS 

pr^ram  authorized  by  Oongrew.  tlon.  tiiat  In  the  past  have  stronRly  otdo^  ~if..JL      ;  J*  *^^^  «»»»*•  ot  1  j  nuuia- 

Bme  7.  Impart  eontrol.  under  this  Act  .hall  any  attempt  by  the  United  flS^  to^SSTt  E^JJf**'  °^  butterou  was  established  Jmw 

;5»J^*  »«Wt  cctrota  u«ler  section  aa  oj  own  f £,2.  to  SSS^SfiSi.  ,£SS  S!JS°°  "      -"^i-  »•  the  eqlralw?  ^^1 

o€  tJM  Agricultural  AdjustoiMXt  Act  and  shall  At  the  present  tiiM^  d!x!^  ^^^'  "^~  '*"^***  **   »«««   P«  mr.     wS 

apply    to    arucles   no*  actually    being  con-  tural  pro^am.  are  prote^tS^a^Ss?*?^'  ^  ~PPorts  at  around  (WcrotoTthis^ 

troUed  at  the  time  by  quanUUUve  Umlta-  structlve  level  of  imWS^^  XST  itfb"  Jf"  '  •'°°"°"**'  »"^«^  *»*»»««  S?5j 

tlons  und«r  said  s«stlon  32   or  which   are  llBhed  under  section  M^f  the  ^cimUtl  ^""^^  *~*  *"  unnecessary  bmlen  on  t£ 

being  controUed  by  .uch  quantitative  11ml-  AdJuBtment  Act      °"  **  ^^  *"•  Agricultural  price-support  program  at  almost  •!  mUlSS 

tatlons  but  at  levels  which  permit  a  greater  Under  thl«  section    whenever  imnr.rt-  «..-  *  ^^^  (•©00.000)                                               "* 

qu^my^  toport.  than  thoe.  pr£?bed  Interfering   wtIS  a  Vi-S^^Sc^^^^S^"  we'2*J?<?*r°"  ,l«>clamation   likewis.  1^ 

^-2^/^^_-  .  "»•   «e<«»*ry  of  A^krultur?^   reSuS  T*!     *^2  »°«>°cl"«l^e  and  an  open  inntT 

a«.  8   Notwithstanding  the  provisions  or  the     Ftestde^t     to     take     iSiaT    iT^  tton  fa,  ^^rth..  evasion.    It  appuS^onlTto 

S^°Lv*f.^'"r.f  °^"''^"^'*«'^^-  P'^*^*     -crees.     hT^^ftS^'Sie    ^5^  S^ffr^f^-te^  including  bStteroJ^ 

^t Jtf '«,  ^    "^^    containing    10    per  to  the  Tariff  Oonunlssion  Xor  a  hearlM^S  ^^^!SL^  *T?^*  '^  ""^^  «*  h«tarfat  and 

o«u«a  or  more  of  butterfat.  nonfat  milk  recommendaUon.    If  the  IVlff  CoSSJJl^  rl.srta,ble  tinder  paragraph  TOO  of  the  tS 

i^Wa.  or  ^y  comblnAtlon  of  the  two.  the  tod.  that  controte  are  needed    ItlnaSa  a  ^     « 

totiOquantlty  of  bntterfat  and   the   total  recommendation  to  that  effect  to  thelSLi-  .J^L^^'  <^»»to«n«  Court  ruled  last  year 

WWy  Of  nonfat  mi&eolWs.  without  «.  O^nt,    »  the  President  agSTwSi  ^  SS^  !^*J**;^S^  *•  ~*  <=«*-»'»•»»»•  under  pS! 

gardto  theform.  comMBatloa.  mixture,  or  Oommlsrtoa  finding  and  ieeommendatkmhe  ^P^'<»  »>"'  »««»«  paragraph  51.    aT^ 

•r«rt^  Which  such  fcutterfat  cr  noilfat  may  hnpce  eontroU.        ''«'"■"««».»>•  peal   from   this  ruling   has  m   beenTdC 

miusatt^  may  appear,  whteh  may  be  Im-  Imports  may  not  be  reduced  under  section  "it^-J^^  lei»viog  the  ruUng  stand.    The 

port«i  for  eoaeumpuon  in  any  calendar  year  22  to  a  level  lower  than  60  percent  of  the  !^*  °  ^  ^^^  **  ^  ^^^  buttwoU  out  from 

^«^  !!****  "*•  *****  •»•"«•  annual  volume  which  came  in  during  a  prior  reiJ«!  "^**".  "**  <»"«»*•  •*'»"»  the  quoU  only  «,. 

quanu^e.  thereof,  respectively,  which  were  aentative  period.    This  protelbt.  foreign  m-  ?i^  ^  producU  dutUble  under  paragraS 

adnuttedfor  con«unpUon  during  the  five  cal-  tlons  to  that  extent  and  Is  In  lieu  of  other  ^°l 

endar  years   19M   through  1960.    The  Sec-  considerations,  each  as  foreign  trade  pollciee  ♦    T  a  «trange  freak  of  fate,  thia  may  oper- 

r!!!^  "aay  aUooate  stieh  portions  of  such  and  international  relations.  ate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  importew.  ba- 

^Mqwatttlee  to  such  artldee  or  olassee  The  foUowing  Impart  eontrrte  an  cur-  **"*  *  'ul^^iuent  a«t>  quota  on  exylona 

f**""**  ■■  ^  deems  apfvoprlate.    Im-  "ntly  la  tOect  under  section  21  •  ""^  °°^  °*  applicable  to  butteroU  and  thus 

P«;ts  uDdsr  asetloa  at  of  the  Agrloultural  im  t.».,^i  exclude  further  imports. 

A4Juatmant  Act  shall   be   inohided   in   the  '       P«««I  A  way  to  avoid  the  poorly  worded  butteroU 

computations  of  such  total  quanUUes  under  Product-                                                     !^J  }^^J^^  *^°  devised  by  the  Importers  be- 

thte  jectloa  and  imports  under  said  eecUon  »  Z!l                                                     *''****•  '°"  "*•  ««uoU  was  ever  issued. 

?  ^f°  *•  *«*«  into  eonsMeratlon  by  the         S?^!lT —        707.000  The  letter  ftom  the  Preeldent  wttlng  th. 

■«"•«▼  i»  •nooetliig  sooh  total  qoantltlee         JcJ^^ 1.300.000  -cope  of  the  butterofl  hearing  in  term,  of 

2«'SS*cJr.'S?2S£?'---^"'^    SS.r^^-.^-u-ti-ti:::::      ..SS  S^^tS iTi^S.^ ^?i^?:srs 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  CA...  S2  :;^LS^Lx::::::::::  i.«,?:S  ^e^SSSriiS'^^'^^^*  •»>*»-» 

sow  to  «a  toOows:  ^^^VT^r"""'"'  ^'  •*  J^"^  *■  •  ■^*»*»*  variation  of  botteroU 

IMKW  Comaou  ^?!?!°*_j'°**"***  protocte.  o  The  import,  contained  76.8  pei«ent  butter- 

nrecMvw  imnwt  <»nt>»i.  — .  ....  ST^         rhnssi a.  780. 100  'at.  16  J  percent  moisture.  8J  percent  wear 

2J2-J^S^    ^^  ■«*»*»  i"  relation  to         Italian-type  cows  milk  cheese.  itSoO  iS     «'«»■  «"  "  «»  butterfat  In  lea 

pioductlcSr*^  tofSiSt^Si?  JSSSo         Mort  of  the  section  33  q«o«»e  w«e  e.^-     -J^  J^*  ^£?~'  "-  "°»  "='—»*««  «»- 

pnxtuctlon  exceeds  itSTiiSStts^^!     S!l^  ,»»   »»»»   "»-«  co^SSTtS?  Si-     ^S^^e^tS^  *^  '**  '^'"'^ 
recuy  to  the  volitme  of  the  surpuLT  '*"^  *"*»  eecUon  104  of  the  DefeuM  Pro-      ^^         "^  *~ttstoa  quota  was  sstab- 

leSrr JeSSL^^p^;;"  l^s^-iS:     S^tff^S.^c^troUhadbeenu.edlna     the^^P^^ ^^n"-  ^'^  ^^^^ *»  - 

liSSr^diSy-^od^u'cHHi^      s^ci-^e?^tJri2ren^??Sd?5j:r:s  s^fjoS  iriSi'i^sra^^^^ 

w2&  m2lSS7'S^Se  Senc^i^^^,  I>^?»«  the  period  li>42  to  Si^n^^  ^r^^ 'ci,TV"°5, '^^S^k**  •«'»^«^ 

controls,  theee  supplies.  oTS^^oSff^  2!Sf  J!l^S?T^n!^"'^«  •«»  **>  »«^~*  STSs        "  '°  "'""•'*  "*'  '^  '^^  »° 

drawn  to  the  more  attraoUve  vkS^^^kmt  ^**  o****^  in  allied  countriee  from  being  a  «^«»k  -#.«.  »w    w  .. 

The    importo    would    d^Sll  ^tlS^  "^^  ^  "»  ^^^~  P^ced  UA  mSe?  ^^  f^°J?  rf**L^^***°"  proclamation 

domesl^r^u^JS?  ^"SU   SSfto^  Condon  butter  were  ^tlnued  fr^lSS  p^JS^' Sl^JTS^U^r^'^^ '^ 

amounu   of   domestic  prodx^tlLi^So^  !^•'^*l£!!!^*  "'^   UquIdaUon  of  Oov-  ^J^""*  '*^***  '^^  ^•^  Commission  on 

hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  "°°*°*  atocks.  and  from   1951  to  1963  to  TTh^tlm-  tK-  -r.^w  ^          .    . 

Any  attempt  to  st.aMUge  domestic  dairy         VT.  .Sl^vK^^  .1     w     _^  PorU  and  set  a  aero  ount*^  *»«*»«  «« 

SSS'l/'iJr**:'^'^"*^"*^^^"^     tr^iaJTSiiJeSSliS^S^V^i-^S:      ^wi^SStiTuSS^poundsofexylon. 

^S^SJSis'n^Sii^  **^^  *^     prodS.*SL^SSS  ^Sle™**  "^  "*•  "^     ^S'o^n,  r  ^  TT^"*  "^^^«*^ 
T«*i.ir^         .?^         •oorea.  ^he   Deoarttnent   of   A*Hetiitii»«    «-.««,       "^"o^ing  an  equivalent  amount  of  butter 

thSS?^SS^!S^*Sjl  *■*»*•»-**»«  •<>«»*•  mendedtta  »£  iuiVt^SSS^LS^"  '™»  "^«  "'^•t —-^  »•  an  added  and 
^  ^.5"^?****  *'°™°«»  **•*«»»-»•■  •  e«^<toaiottoebt^ttereQ^iS«?^^S^Si^  "°°«cessary  cost  to  the  support  program  of 
part  of  ia.  plea  of  operaUoa.  »  pn«ram  to     and  -Tflm  ^mtSS^^tT^^^^!?!!^      approximately  $8  million.  *^  ^ 

**'*'aaa  la  ralaUon  to  the  rest  of  the  eeoeomv         -rh*  •r^.**  .    .       _^ .^  eceesors,  was  weak  aad  iacomolete.    it  an- 

price,  to  aaoreeqitftahle  levels.    XM.  wUuT    SS  uSTSi^Si^^Twi  **i!fT-?  ■»«*»*«*«".  th»  l.y|ltog  i^iSaa  hy 

ault  in  internal  price  levels  which  will  be     S^t  -l^n  ^f^K^^^      *****  **•  *»*  artleles  tfning  44  peromtbuttesiaa. 

above  world  price  levels.  "^  '^^  **     t^eV?I^a?ew  ySnlaS^  "*"  '^"""^  '^^  *.  "^  i^^tbs  X-  th^^loi^JSiLa. 

e  pi«»  a  lew  years  later.  tlon  was  signed,  the  importers  wew  working 
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^a  pfoduea  eeatolnmg  «•  pveatt 
-*il—  es«ar,  4tl  paroen*.  with 
^t  14  yaioaat.    Bowefvar.  Ikle  prodaea 
iBTOlfad  la  the  augar  quota  aa4 
«r«  delayed  until  thia  vaa  cleared, 
mixture  1.  called  Jimex   (Junior 


importa 


ftj^oat  3-8  millkm  pounds  of  Junex 
,-ported  in  I96I  and  about  3.9  million 
Zffvm^  in  1M9-  This  repreeeats  Imparts  of 
^  squlvalent  of  approximately  3  mllHon 
-jyn^to  of  butter.  It  is  saUmated  that  these 
{jipnrta  havs  added  an  unnecessary  cost 
to  the  support  program  of  about  $1.8  million. 

There  are  no  controls  on  this  product  and 
00  umlts  on  the  additional  amounts  whMa 
^m  come  in;  nor  has  any  action  yst  been 
^^mn  to  do  anything  about  theai. 

gfsn  more  destructive  at  the  present  time 
art  imporu  of  fresh  cream.  Theee  are  die- 
pl^ng  market  outleU  for  domestic  cream, 
tbo.  forcing  the  product  of  our  own  farms 
Into  butter  for  sale  to  CCC  at  lesa  desirable 
prices. 

The  cream  Imports  contain  44  percent 
Ifiittsrfat  and  come  In  through  the  gH>  in 
the  cxylone  quota  which  the  Tariff  Commis- 
ilon  created  when  it  reoom mended  that 
tb.  exylone  quota  apply  only  to  articles 
Q,y^<ntng  48  percent  or  more  of  butterfat. 

Cream  imports  In  1963  are  estimated  at 
135  million  pounds.  We  understand  that 
about  1 .7  million  pounds  have  come  In  since 
the  first  of  the  year  and  that  another  133,000 
pounds  were  scheduled  to  arrive  in  San  Pran- 
fllt<y«  this  March  19.  The  estimated  cost  of 
ismovlng  an  equivalent  volume  of  dcnnestio 
production  is  estimated  at  approximately  $1 
mipinn  in  added  and  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
■opport  program. 

As  in  the  case  of  Junex,  there  are  no  limits 
en  the  amount  which  can  be  Imported  at 
•Ktra  cost  to  the  support  program  nor  has 
soy  action  been  taken  to  estabUah  oontrola. 

A  further  example  of  the  inadequate  oper- 
ation of  section  22  developed  in  1955.  The 
quota  on  Italian  type  cheese  Instead  of  being 
worded  in  reasonably  comprehensive  terms 
•ppllss  only  to  such  cbeesse  made  from  cows' 
Bilk  and  In  original  loavea  This  was  evaded 
bf  addixig  a  very  sauOl  peroentage  of  sheepe' 
■ilk  untU  Pood  aad  Drug  etopped  it  and  by 
cutting  the  loaves  through  the  middle  and 
then  putting  them  back  together  again. 

A  hearing  on  this  luue  wa.  held  in  1968, 
bat  the  error  ha.  not  been  corrected. 

In  April  of  1989,  the  Tariff  Oommlssloa 
turned  down  a  request  that  the  quota  oa 
■dam  and  Oouda  cheese  be  reviewed  for  the 
poipoee  of  permitting  greater  Imports. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  Depart- 
xoant  of  Agriculture  recomaoended  that  the 
quota  be  increased  because  the  supply- 
demand  relationship  was  beginning  to  show 
Improvement.  This  was  done  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  toUI  dMese  Imparts 
for  1969  were  running  at  a  level  approxi- 
mately equal  to  total  cheeee  purchases  auMle 
under  the  support  program. 

Pollowlng  a  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  quota  on  imports  of  Bdam  and 
Oouda  was  increased  from  4,600.300  pounds 
to  9.200.400  pounds  and  the  quota  on  Italian 
type  cheeee  was  increased  from  9,300.100 
pounds  to  11,500,100  pounds. 

The  added  coat  to  the  Amerloaa  taxpayer 
and  the  support  program  of  these  additional 
Imports  is  estimated  at  approxlauitely  •• 
million  per  year. 

As  indicated  above,  this  increase  was  based 
on  thfl^  lacit  th.t  some  improvement  was 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  domestic  suppfy- 
denuind  picture.  Since  that  time  the  situa- 
tion changed  for  the  worse  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  rigid  productloB  quotes 
leoomaMaded  for  doeiestk)  prod' 
Nevertheless,  not  one  thing  has  beea 
to  return  these  quotas  to  their  original  level. 

With  reapect  to  thl.  inoreaee  In  the  quotaa. 
the  federation  said.  *Tf  tmporti  are  to  be 
Increased  each  time  and  agrlenltatml  pn>- 
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owa  feet  beeome  qaito  hopelato.  Ia  Mioit  a 
oaaa.  the  axlalmum  floor  beoocaaa  a  ^»>T<"t 
above  wtdch  the  domeatio  produoer  ean 
never  hope  to  rise." 

In  1961,  a  hearing  was  held  before  the 
Tariff  ConunlsBloa  to  detsrmlae  another 
ohaaged  eondltione  would  permit  an  InereMe 
in  the  quotas  for  Blue  Mold  chess,  and 
Cheddar  cheeee  without  Impairing  the  price 
support  program. 

The  Tariff  Commission  found  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  quotas  for  either  of  theee 
types  of  cheeses  would  result  in  material 
interference  with  the  support  program. 
The  Commission  pointed  out  that  quotas  al- 
ready in  effect  under  section  33  permitted 
total  Imports  equal  to  about  9  percent  of 
total  Oovemment  price  support  pxirehaaes 
for  1980. 

NbtwithsUndlng  this  finding  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Blue  Mold  quota  was  increased 
in  March  1962  from  4,167,000  pounds  to  6,- 
017.000  pounds.  The  estimated  added  an- 
nual cost  of  this  Increase  to  the  support 
program  li  $316,000. 

Another  example  of  fiddling  while  Rome 
bums  appears  In  the  imports  of  Colby  cheeee. 
This  is  a  slight  variation  from  Amerlcaa-type 
oheeea  Because  of  the  narrow  wording  of 
that  quota.  Colby  is  not  subject  to  the 
Cheddar  quota.  Colby  cheese  has  never  been 
«  normal  Import  Into  the  United  States. 
However,  since  It  can  be  uMd  to  avoid  the 
quota  on  Cheddar  cheeee,  the  volume  of  im- 
port, began  to  rise  at  an  alarming  rate  about 
1968. 

In  January  of  1068,  the  federation  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Agrletilture  to  take 
action  under  seotton  22  to  control  theee  im- 
port, and  prevent  unnecessary  ocet  to  the 
support  program. 

In  June  of  1959,  we  renewed  this  request, 
pointing  out  that  Importo  of  Colby  ebeeee 
from  January  through  April  of  that  year 
were  equal  to  about  30  percent  of  the  Ched- 
dar cheeee  purchased  diuring  that  period  by 
the  Conunodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  May  of  1961.  we  again  renewed  our  re- 
quest. Colby  Imports  for  Febnury  of  that 
year  had  reached  a  level  of  3  million  potinds 
for  1  month.  We  estimated  that  Imports 
at  this  level  were  eqxUvalent  to  added  ehargee 
to  the  support  progm  of  approadmately  $1 
okllUon  per  month.  Although  Importa  for 
subsequent  months  leveled  off.  hnporto  in 
«»fii«nrfttr  1961  were  16.6  million  pounds.  The 
requert  for  action  on  Colby  cheeee  imports 
was  renewed  also  in  October  and  December 
of  1961. 

In  March  1002.  the  President  announced 
that  New  Zealand  had  agreed  to  limit  Its  eac- 
ports  of  Oolby  cheese  to  tiie  United  Stotss 
to  11.600.000  pounds  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1062.  and  to  0.720.000  pounds 
for  the  year  July  1,  1962.  to  June  30,  1963. 
Any  effectiveness  of  this  agreement  was 
promptly  scuttled  by  other  nations,  and 
Imparts  of  Colby  cheeee  In  calendar  year 
1963  were  over  13  million  pounds. 

The  added  and  unnecessary  annual  coat 
to  the  support  program  of  removing  a 
q\iantity  of  domestic  production  equal  to 
that  for  which  a  market  has  been  displaced 
by  Colby  Imports  of  13  million  pounds  per 
year  Is  estimated  at  94.7  million. 

This  is  particularly  significant,  because  no 
effective  action  has  been  token  to  6  years, 
a  small  problem  has  been  permitted  to  be- 
come a  big  one,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

The  Federation  has  recommended  two 
methods  to  stop  the  evasion  of  the  quotas 
and  make  section  22  an  effective  protection 
of  the  support  progrants  as  Oongrew  to- 
tonded  It  should  be. 

Am  k>r^  as  quotas  are  set  oa  listed  prod- 
ucts with  inadequate  and  narrow  descrip- 
tions, there  is  an  opportunity  to  evade  the 
quotas  by  some  variation  of  the  product. 
This  requires  a  new  hearing  with  exjienee 


iBwalr  the 
Is  completed. 

One  reoommendatloa  ve  h«ra  made  la  tba< 
thla  be  reveraad  ao  aa  to  bw  an  dairy  prod- 
ueta  except  thoae  for  which  a  qaoto  la 
eetoMlsbed.  Then  new  produeta  woiOd 
have  the  Irarden  of  Jaetifylag  their  impor- 
tation through  a  hevlng  before  the  tmiwrto 
oonkl  be  broo^t  la.  Thle  would  be  effective 
to  stop  evastoa  such  aa  we  have  axpertenoed 
to  the  past  and  at  the  asms  tlnM  would 
permit  quotas  for  any  product  If  it  were 
shown  that  Ita  Importation  at  a  specified 
level  would  not  add  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
support  program. 

Another  recommendation  we  have  made 
is  that  a  limit  be  placed  on  total  importa 
of  milk  fat  and  oa  total  laiporto  of  atilk 
solids,  not  fat. 

The  authority  for  import  controls  under 
section  22  relating  to  protection  of  the  sup- 
port programs  should  be  veeted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  stoee  theee  programs 
are  administered  by  him,  without  going 
through  the  cumbersoms  Tariff  Oommlsrtoa 
proceedings.  Then  the  Secretary  should  ba 
required  to  report  separatrty  the  cost  of 
the  support  programs  reeulttag  from  im- 
porto and  sboiUd  be  held  accountable  for 
any  Increased  ooats  resulting  from  hla  fail- 
ure to  tovoke  the  authority  Oongreaa  haa 
given  him. 

A  draft  of  a  bin  to  aeoompllsh  theee  eb» 
Jectivea  has  been  prepared  aad  Is  attached. 
We  recommend  that  It  be  given  your  earnest 
consideration. 


AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  305(f)  OF 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce a  bill  to  amend  section  SOS(f )  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  with  respect  to  the  waiver  of  pro- 
prietary interests  of  the  United  Stakes  in 
InTentions.  and  I  ask:  onmiinous  coaaait 
that  It  be  referred  to  the  Oommtttee  on. 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sdennes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tte  bUl  wUl 
be  receired;  and.  withoot  oh)eetkm.  the 
bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Onmmtttpe  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Seianees. 

llie  bill  (S.  1444)  to  ameDd  aeetkm 
306(f)  of  the  National  Aeronauttaa  and 
Space  Act  o<  1956  with  respect  ie  the 
waiver  of  prcmrietazy  interests  of  the 
United  States  In  Inyeattons.  introduced 
by  Mr.  MoasB,  was  recetred.  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeroiautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  attended  the  recent  Small  Business 
Committee  hearings  on  patent  poUcor 
were  made  keenly  aware  of  aeveral  fun- 
damental <iuestions  now  before  the 
Congress. 

As  Senators  Lose.  Karatrvaa.  and  Mar- 
CALT  have  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  this 
year,  Conanress  has  a  long  and  unbroken 
record  of  legislating  in  favor  at  retain- 
ing, in  behalf  of  the  taxpayer-,  the  pat- 
ents and  information  which  arise  out  o< 
research  and  development  projects 
financed  by  Federal  tax  money. 

BACKcaouND:  coNsiSTXNT  coNoaxasioMsa 


Among  the  acts  that  profvlde  for  such 
retention  of  title  by  the  Oovemment  are 
the  Housing  Act  of  1M6.  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  195f,  as 
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wen  M  the  0(mJ  Reeeftrdi  Aet.  Saline 
Wftter  Act.  Bemim  Act.  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act. 

Tliese  statutes  rest  upon  the  estab* 
Ushed  and  tested  cmninon  law  principle 
that  when  an  agent  or  employee  is  hired 
to  do  a  Job.  the  work  product  should 
properly  belong  to  his  employer. 

The  importance  of  this  policy  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  American  taxpayer 
can  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  last  year, 
the  Federal  Qovemment  spent  $14.5  bil- 
lion employing  people  to  do  research  and 
development  work.  This  amount  con- 
stitutes about  70  percent  of  all  research 
expenditures  In  the  country.  Further, 
both  the  amounts  devoted  to  research 
and  development,  and  the  proportion  of 
such  amounts  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  risen  steeply  as  our 
country  has  entered  the  "race  for  space." 

Ooverzunent  space  research,  which 
stood  at  13.1  billion  in  1962— all  agen- 
cies—will rise  to  $5.5  billion  in  1963,  and 
this  is  estimated  to  constitute  90  percent 
of  the  research  in  the  space  field. 

Previous  to  the  autumn  of  1962,  there 
had  been  an  administrative  departure 
trcsa  the  consistent  congressional  policy 
of  protection  of  the  taxpayer  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  On  January  28. 
1963,  Representative  Hglifxkli),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Operations,  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  NASA  a  report  of  the  Comptroller 
Cteneral  which  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Tbe  rcMarch  and  development  nature  of 
the  work  In  the  iMOllstte  mlMUe  progrmm  pro- 
vldM  the  eontncton  •  •  •  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  many  patents  In  new  areas 
at  great  potential  signincanoe. 

This  roKnrt  went  on  to  note  that  one 
oompany  performing  on  research  and 
development  contracts  for  the  Air  Force 
aoqxiired  11  patents  which  the  oompany 
considered  suflldently  basic  and  impor- 
tant to  provide  the  basis  for  a  new  indus- 
try or  an  entirely  new  product  line.  This 
company  also  acquired  69  patents  con- 
sidered of  secondary  importance.  An- 
other firm.  90  percent  of  whose  business 
has  been  Qovemment  research  and  de- 
velopment, has  boosted  its  net  worth 
from  $750,000  to  $350  million  In  17  years. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  Innu- 
meralde  patents,  which  are  already 
valued  at  millions  of  dollars  and  will  be 
worth  millions  more,  are  being  developed 
at  taxpayer  expense. 

The  Justice  Department  confirmed  the 
fact,  in  February  1962,  that  companies 
selected  to  perform  research  and  devel- 
opment woxic  obtain  substantial  competi- 
tive advantages — ^for  example,  acquisi- 
tion of  facilities  and  training  of  staff — 
even  without  gaining  patent  rights. 
These  advantages  are  In  addition  to  a 
guaranteed  profit.  In  addition,  the  profit 
margin  is  computed  on  the  basis  of 
costs — ^which  are  often  far  in  excess  of 
invested  capital. 

The  Justice  Department  report  con- 
tinued: 

The  effect  of  giving  meh  firms  additional 
patent  rtghts  m  well,  tends  to  eonaoUdate 
their  already  diomlnant  poalUona  and  make 
their  pnferred  status  In  new  and  Important 
Industries  even  more  Immune  to  competition 
than  it  now  is. 

The  extent  of  this  consolidation  of  ad- 
vantage can  be  Judged  by  the  fact  that. 


during  1961  and  1963.  only  about  $  per- 
cent of  an  Defense  Department  reaeareh 
and  development  contract  money  was 
awarded  to  small  buslnev.  Some  10  big 
companies  accounted  for  56  percent  and 
4  of  these  10  piled  up  about  25  per- 
cent From  NASA  some  11  percent  of 
research  and  development  expenditures 
have  gone  to  small  business.  The  effect 
of  these  policies,  in  terms  of  economic 
concentration,  monopoly,  and  discrimi- 
nation against  small  business,  has  as  yet 
to  be  fully  explored. 

paoroaxD  chamox  at  nasa  pouct 

Against  this  background  NASA  an- 
nounced in  the  Federal  Register  of  Octo- 
ber 26,  1962.  its  intention  to  publish  a 
regulation  reversing  the  patent  policy 
set  forth  by  Congress  in  the  1956  Space 
Act  which  created  the  agency. 

The  Space  Agency  had  on  several  prior 
occasions  advocated  such  a  reversal  by 
way  of  amendment  of  the  1958  act,  but 
Congress  blocked  these  attempts.  The 
effect  of  allowing  the  proposed  October 
regulations  to  stand  would  be  to  let  an 
administrative  agency  accomplish  a  re- 
sult by  indirection  which  is  spedflcally 
prohibited  by  congressional  direction. 

This  proposal  is  especially  hard  to  ac- 
cept in  light  of  the  direction  of  section 
8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  that: 

ITie  Oongresa  shall  have  Power  •  •  •  To 
promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful 
Arts,  by  securing  for  limited  Times  to  Au- 
thors and  Inventors  the  exclusive  Right  to 
their  respective  Writings  and  Discoveries: 

The  power  over  patents  is  thus  specifi- 
cally confided  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  stop  the  Administrator 
of  NASA  from  proposing  his  new  regu- 
lations in  October  while,  incidentally, 
the  Congress  was  out  of  session.  Also, 
incidentally,  the  regulations  were  to  be- 
come effective  in  December,  while  Con- 
gress would  still  be  out  of  session. 

Fortunately,  the  objections  of  several 
Senators  and  Representatives  brought 
about  the  postponement  of  these  regula- 
tions, giving  this  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  scrutinize  them. 

What  I  propose  at  this  time  is  Just  such 
scrutiny  by  the  Senate  Space  Commit- 
tee. As  a  vehicle,  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  1958  NASA  Act 
designed  to  make  it  clear  that  Congress, 
rather  than  the  Administrator  of  the 
Space  Agency,  formulates  patent  policy. 

The  amendment  reemphasiaes  tax- 
payer rights  and  interests  in  Oovem- 
ment-flnanced  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  sets  forth  three  simple  and 
definite  criteria.  Pursuant  to  these 
standards  a  contractor  can  apply  for  and 
obtain  such  a  waiver  of  Qovemment  in- 
terests, if  he  is  found  entitled  to  it  upon 
a  hearing  of  the  record. 

The  criteria  for  waiver  in  my  amend- 
ment are  as  follows : 

First,  mtkiar  contribution  of  funds,  fa- 
cilities, and  proprietary  information  by 
the  contractor;  or 

Second.  afllroMttive  advantage  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States;  and 

Third,  assurance  that  a  waiver  would 
not  promote  monopoly. 

This  amendment  also  provides  that  a 
representative  of  the  Attorney  Qeneral 
participate  in  NASA's  decision  in  order 
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to  infuse  antitrust  oonslderatians  into 
the  proceedings.  Such  a  requirement 
was  suggested  by  the  testimony  of  Se 
NASA  Administrator  before  the  Sxnau 
Business  Committee  that  there  Is  noSu- 
vision  for  consultaUo„  with  the  Depart 
ment  of  JusUce.  either  upon  walv» 
decisions  or  in  any  other  adJudlcaUon  or 
regulation  relating  to  patent  policy 

Antitrust  and  monopoly  considerations 
are  especially  important  in  this  infant 
field  of  space  where  a  few  companies 
could  obtain  such  a  stranglehold  «» 
basic  patents  at  this  time  that  no  other 
companies  could  enter  the  field.  In  that 
event,  the  consequences  to  competition 
and  our  free  enterprise  system  would  be 
of  major  proportions. 

Perhaps  the  Space  Committee  will  feel 
that  other  sectors  of  opimon,  such  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  should  be 
represented  on  the  decisionmaking  In 
ventions  and  Contributions  Board.  This 
and  other  such  modifications  would  be 
welcome  as  the  considered  wisdom  of 
the  committee. 

In  any  event.  I  strongly  bcUeve  that 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  must 
hear  anddetermine  this  matter  with 
dispatdL^Ardedsion  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  NASA  Adinlnistrator's  discretion  is 
necessary  in  order  to  guide  the  incum- 
bent and  his  successors  in  the  conduct  of 
their  duties,  to  preserve  the  solemn  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress,  and  to  prevent 
the  giveaway  of  millions  of  dollan  of 
proprietary  information  and  inventions 
bought  and  paid  for  by  taxpayers'  money. 

HlSTOaiC    OntBUL    DKBATS    OM    PATOfT    POUCT 

Beyond  the  situation  In  NASA,  which  is 
of  immediate  concern,  the  largest  issues 
of  patent  policy  have  been  placed  before 
the  Senate  with  the  introduction  on 
April  9  of  S.  1290,  which  purports:  "To 
establish  a  uniform  national  policy  con- 
cerning proprietary  rights  in  inventions 
made  through  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic funds." 

I  certainly  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Patent  Subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  for  his  interest  in  this 
matter  and  his  desire  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  measure.  These  hearings  will 
certainly  benefit  the  Natlcm  greatly  in 
airing  the  momentous  issues  raised  by 
the  revolution  in  research  over  the  past 
decade,  the  q>ace  race,  and  massive  gov- 
ernment expenditures  of  tax  money  for 
research. 

I  might,  with  all  respect,  comment  up- 
on one  of  the  so-called  uniform  patent 
policy  bills  now  before  the  Congress. 
One  such  bUI  would  grant  discretion  to 
the  head  of  each  agency  to  make  patent 
decisions,  llils  would  not  result  in  a 
uniform  patent  policy,  but  the  exact  op- 
posite. Such  a  statute  would  allow  di- 
versity not  only  between  agencies  and 
departments,  but  within  the  same  agen- 
cy, as  its  reins  were  handed  from  one  di- 
rector to  another. 

Such  an  approach  is  also  dilBcult  to 
reconcile  with  article  I.  section  8  of  the 
Constitution,  which  reposes  the  responsi- 
bility for  patent  policy  in  the  Congress, 
rather  than  in  a  covey  of  Secretaries  and 
Administrators. 

In  this  spirit  of  debate,  I  welcome  the 
introduction  of  all  legislation  which  win 
focus  attention  upon  our  patent  policy. 
I  look  forward  to  a  dlscus^n  of  all  the 
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In  the  committee  and  In  the  press 

^ttlffe  win  reflect  their  importance  to  our 

HAIirmiANCB    OP    BBCOBDB    OF 
fRADDOLPrr    AND    OTHXB    X7N- 

rnncAL  buhiiiims  practices 

Mr.  KBATINQ.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tnduce,  for  i4>propriate  reference,  a  bUI 
to  aothorlae  the  Attorney  Qeneral  to 
mtit^tain  records  of  fraudulent  and  other 
aaethical  business  practices. 

Ur.  President,  there  are  before  the 
Ooogress  this  year,  as  In  previous  years, 
bills  that  their  sponsors  claim  will  pn>- 
Bwle  truth  in  packaging,  truth  fn  lend- 
ing, and  so  forth.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
here  today  to  comment  on  these  meas- 
mes.  but  to  point  out  merely  that  while 
we  are  engaged  in  considering  new  stand- 
ards and  criteria  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
ttoes,  the  good  old-fashioned  variety  of 
business  frauds,  confidence  schemes,  and 
outright  thieveries  in  the  world  of  com- 
merce continue  to  bilk  consumers  and 
Investors  of  imtold  millions.  Truth,  in 
other  words,  is  not  a  commodity  whose 
presence  we  should  want  in  only  limited 
areas  of  trade,  but  in  every  area.  And 
ttie  fight  against  fraud  and  deception, 
and  for  adherence  to  basic  principles  of 
BkoraUty  and  ethics  in  the  business  arena, 
must,  in  my  Judgment,  be  waged  inces- 
santly with  every  means  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Let  me  make  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  not  talking  in  terms  of  abstractions, 
in  terms  of  hitherto  undiscovered  rackets 
whose  full  impact  is  yet  to  be  felt  by  the 
American  pubUc  Tear  after  year, 
throogh  the  vigorous  efforts  of  State  and 
local  prosecutora.  State  blue-sky  admin- 
istrators and  trade  commissions,  the  U3. 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  postal  fraud 
sections  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
thousands  of  business  frauds  have  been 
successfully  proceeded  against  by  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  civil  injimction,  and  ad- 
ministrative cease  and  desist  orders. 
These  many  cases  of  proven  fraud  and 
deception  represent  actual,  not  hypo- 
thetical, financial  losses  to  the  American 
consumer,  and,  let  me  add,  to  the  legiti- 
mate American  businessman.  For  it  is 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  honest, 
fair-dealing  enterprises  that  stand  to  lose 
most  from  the  depredations  of  the  para- 
sitical minority.  "Hie  money  poured  into 
shady  promotions  and  confidence 
schemes  is  nu>ney  which,  if  channeled 
into  legitimate  hands  and  sound  invest- 
ments, would  generate  benefits  for  both 
dealer  and  customer,  and  ultimately,  for 
the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

Here  is  the  nub.  Mr.  President  We 
know  in  so  many  of  these  cases  just  who 
the  imscrupulous  really  are.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  Tet,  because  of 
the  manner  In  which  they  conduct  their 
bxislnesses,  with  emphasis  on  hlt-and-nm 
and  fly-by-nlght  operations  a  dishonest 
or  unqualified  securities  salesman,  for 
example,  put  out  of  business  in  New 
York  one  day  can  show  up  the  very  next 
day  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  search- 
ing out  new  unsuspecting  victims.  In 
fact,  this  has  happened.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  to  this  day.  has  zxever  had  a 
local  blue-sky  law  requiring  ezamlnaUon 


and  licensing  of  securltiM  broker-deal- 
ers. 

I  understand  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  and  the  UB.  Attorney's 
OfBce  here  have  submitted  proposed  lo- 
cal blue-Ay  laws  to  the  Congress  this 
session.  But  in  the  mAantim»  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
haven  for  all  the  quack  securities  pitch- 
men who  have  been  chased  out  of 
other  Jurisdictions  for  unethical  prac- 
tices. This  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern, 
both  for  the  victims  who  have  been  taken 
here,  for  the  reputable  brokerage  houses 
and  salesmen  who  carry  on  substantial 
business  here,  and  for  Federal  and  local 
law  enforcement  authorities.  But  even 
if  a  local  blue-sky  law  is  put  into  effect 
in  the  District  of  Columbia — and  I  shall 
surely  give  any  such  prc^Dosed  legislation 
my  most  earnest  consideration— still  the 
hunt  for  white-collar  swindlers  must  go 
on.  It  is  to  ease  the  road  of  pursuit  that 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  has  for  its 
purpose. 

This  blU,  Mr.  President,  would  provide 
for.  in  effect,  a  national  clearinghouse 
of  information  on  shady  operations.  It 
would  authorize  a  central  file  on  busi- 
ness frauds  and  unethical  practices  to  be 
kept  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
records  to  be  kept  are  those  which  would 
reflect  all  injunctions,  dissolutions,  and 
other  civil  or  administrative  actions  in- 
volving Illegal  business  operations. 
Criminal  records  need  not  be  covered. 
because  these  are  already  kept  by  the 
FBI,  but  criminal  prosecutions  repre- 
sent only  the  part  of  the  iceberg  above 
water,  and  what  is  needed  Is  a  compar- 
able compilation  of  noncriminal  records 
in  this  particular  area  of  illicit  activity. 
The  bill  provides  further  that  the  records 
that  are  to  be  collected  would  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  and  exchange 
with  any  authorized  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  bUl  would 
aid  law  enforcement  authorities  around 
the  country  in  the  difficult  task  of  keep- 
ing track  of  business  outlaws  and  catch- 
ing up  with  them  before  they,  in  turn, 
have  a  chance  to  catch  up  new  victims 
in  their  unholy  snare. 

This  is  a  moderate  measure,  in  my 
Judgment,  Mr.  President  It  would  not 
be  costly.  With  the  ultimate  advent  of 
automatic  data  processing  of  all  gov- 
ernmental records,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  burdensome  to  keep  the  required  rec- 
ords current  And  most  Important,  it 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  most  effective  in 
combating  the  deadly  sharks  who  ply 
the  waters  of  trade  and  commerce, 
scavenging  for  Mgger  and  better  feasts, 
and  breeding  nothing  but  unmerited  dis- 
trust for  legitimate  enterprise. 

An  identical  bill  is  also  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  other  body  by  Repre- 
sentative JOHH  V.  Lqtdsat,  of  New  Yoric 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wiU 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1447)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  maintain  records  of 
fraudulent  and  other  imethlcal  business 
practices,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kiatxno, 


was  received,  read  twice  bf  its  title,  in- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoan. 
as  follows: 

Be  U  tnmcUd  by  ^le  Senmte  sad  Bomm  of 
Repreaentatimea  of  th«  United  Btmtee  of 
America  in  Congreea  assembled.  That  tlM 
Attorney  Qeneral  Is  aotixniaed  to  provlds. 
within  the  Department  of  Jostlee.  for  ttie 
aoqtilsltloo.  eoUectkm.  rlaselfKislltm.  aakd 
iveeervatlon  of  records  of  tajuaetlons.  it«»- 
aobttlons.  and  other  elvU  or  adminlstntlva 
aetlons  Involving  unethical  or  fraiMUUent 
business  practtoss. 

Sec.  3.  Any  records  acquired,  ^^liwt^rt. 
classlfled.  and  preserved  piirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  may  be  made  avaUable 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  »««S>'«"cr  with, 
and  for  the  oOelal  use  of.  any  duly  author- 
lEed  official  of  the  FMeral  Oovenuncnt.  ot 
States,  cities,  and  other  Instttattooa. 


ILOWU    UNION    HEALTH    CEN'i'ldt 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDAL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  medals 
in  c(Hnmemorati<m  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  first  union 
health  center  in  the  Uhlted  State  by  the 
International  Ladles'  Garment  Woricers' 
Union. 

A  mommtous  step  was  taken  by  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers* 
Union,  almost  totally  composed  of  Immi- 
grants, 50  years  ago  with  the  founding  of 
the  first  union  health  center  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  tlr^  In  facilities; 
but  gigantic  In  conception.  It  was  the 
acorn  of  a  completdy  aew  approach  to 
medical  care  for  thousands  of  workers 
that  has  Inspired  a  vast  growth  among 
many  other  trade  unions  and  socially 
minded  organizations  today. 

Illness  Is  a  calamity  to  any  pemn. 
wealthy  or  poor.  But  the  burden  of  Ill- 
ness feB  with  devastating  weight  upon 
the  worker's  family  50  years  ago.  It 
went  destitute  and  hmigry  if  the  pay 
envelope  skipped  even  a  few  days.  The 
breadwinner  was  always  under  pressure 
to  strain  at  work  until  pain  or  morbid- 
ity became  unbearable  and  to  rush  back 
to  the  Job  without  vital  convalescence 
because  the  wages  were  desperately 
needed  for  bread  and  rent. 

This  was  doubly  true  for  the  garment 
workers.  Contagion  raged  In  the  shops 
and  inhuman  sweatshop  working  condl- 
ti<ms  combined  with  shun  living  fattened 
a  disability  waA  death  rate  far  above  tiie 
average. 

Uttder  the  leadership  of  their  dynamic 
president,  David  Dubinsky,  the  original 
ILOWU  center  has  grown  to  a  coast-to- 
coast  chain  of  13  operated  by  the 
ILOWU  and  several  hundred  operated 
by  other  trade  unions. 

The  13  ILOWU  health  centcre  are  now 
located  in  Allentown,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  FaU  River,  Kansas  City.  Los 
Angeles.  Montreal,  Newark,  New  York 
City,  St.  Louis,  and  WHkes-Barre.  In 
addition,  healtti  services  are  being  given 
to  II/3WU  members  throufi^  specially 
established  centers  and  arrangements  In 
the  following  cities:  Baltimore.  Dallas. 
Houston,  Laredo,  Minneapolis,  San  An- 
tonio, and  San  Francisco. 

There  Is  no  question  that  these  cen- 
ters and  other  tiealth  services  keyed  to 
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a  fixed  locfttion  showed  an  admirable 
percenUce  of  membership  participation 
In  areas  where  membership  density  was 
high.  But  there  remained  the  nagging 
problem  of  health  services  in  semlrural 
oommunities.  often  50  or  more  miles 
from  the  nearest  center.  The  concep- 
tion of  having  a  clinic  roll  to  the  dis- 
tant shops  on  rubber  instead  of  having 
the  workers  travel  to  a  fixed  center  was 
first  tried  in  the  Harrlsburg  ILOWU  area 
inl947.  Pioneering  found  the  right  road 
and  after  years  of  planning  and  research, 
a  fully  equipped  "health  center  on 
wheels,"  first  in  the  history  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  rolled  in  Shamokln. 
Pa.,  in  1954.  There  are  now  six  in  this 
fleet  of  mobile  units  operating  in  all  parts 
of  the  mainland  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Created  according  to  speeiflcations.  set 
up  by  ILOWU  medical  experts,  these 
traveling  units  are  remarkable  examples 
of  compressed  design.  Custom  built  on 
the  chassis  of  transcontinental  buses  they 
are  close  to  35  feet  long  and  carry  all 
needed  diagnostic  equipment  including 
X-ray. 

The  centers,  and  mobile  imits.  all  of 
which  run  powerful  and  consistent  edu- 
cational o-iMTipAiyw  urging  the  member- 
ship to  o(xne  in  at  regxilar  intervals  for 
checkups,  are  truly  dedicated  to  the 
ideal  of  preventive  medicine.  The  rec- 
ords show  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of 
cancer,  heart  disease,  diabetes,  and  other 
unsuspected  ailments  turning  up  under 
the  scrutiny  of  diagnostic  examinations 
conducted  by  general  physicians  and  spe- 
cialists. Early  diagnosis  leading  to  sur- 
gery when  indicated  and  to  proper  re- 
gimen in  the  light  of  future  disability, 
insures  many  cures.  This  devotion  to 
preventive  medicine  po6^x>ne8  the  worst 
effects  of  chronic  ailments  for  years, 
aborts  catastrophic  illness  and  prolongs 
useful  living  free  from  invalidism. 

These  ILGWU  centers  and  other 
health-care  programs  and  services  are 
effectively  g\iarding  the  medical  well-be- 
ing of  the  membership  in  all  the  im- 
portant garment  markets  of  the  coimtry. 
They  continue  to  win  the  admiration  of 
the  sodaUy  minded  among  the  medical 
and  social  service  professions  everywhere 
and  draw  visitors  from  all  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

The  two-room  New  York  center  of 
1913  now  occupies  seven  floors  of  a  giant 
ofllce  building. 

The  original  physician  or  two  has 
grown  to  a  coast-to-coast  staff  of  some 
500  physicians.  100  nurses,  and  375  in 
laboratory  and  clerical  personnel  making 
a  total  of  close  to  1.000.  Total  capital 
expenditures  and  Investment  has  crossed 
the  $10  million  mark.  In  a  typical  year 
the  centers  render  about  1.600,000  serv- 
ices to  about  135.000  individuals. 

The  ILOWU  is  proud  that  the  concept 
of  medical  care  involved  in  the  pioneer 
health  center  a  half  century  ago  has 
been  adopted  by  trade  union  and  other 
institutions  covering  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  country  today.  It  is  of 
special  significance  that  the  idea  of  the 
first  uni<m  health  center  is  credited  with 
planting  the  seed  for  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  health,  welfare,  and  retirement 
benefits  won  through  free  collective  bar- 
gaining that  have  become  so  important 
an  influoice  on  the  health  and  welfare 
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^l^^^l^^^^^otJj^^PopMiBUon.    The        Over  the  years,  we  have  spent  bun 

fringe  beneflt  has  become  a  way  of  life  dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  taS  attSS: 

*°T*l ***  "ffSJ^K,  ^  .   s  ^  eliminate  this  disease  which  iSwl 

It  would  be  highly  «>propriate  for  the  —♦  -'  — —  -•  * ■ --^  «««■  l 


C<Higress  to  authorize  the  striking  of  a 
commemorative  50th  anniversary  medal 
in  recognition  of  this  historic  step  for- 
ward in  responsible  and  enlightened 
trade  unionism  in  this  coimtry. 

A  companion  measure  to  this  bill  will 
be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  dlf^JnguIshed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary.   Mr. 

CXLLXB. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccokd. 


out  of  every  4  Americans.  The  expendl" 
tures  have  been  made  willingly  but  ft 
is  my  belief  that  the  time  has  come  to 
call  a  conference  of  experts  to  detenaini. 
where  our  future  efforts  could  be  di 
rected  most  wisely.  We  need  t^ 
formulate  a  master  plan  of  resources 
and  needs  in  order  to  speed  a  cure 

I  spoke  on  this  subject  yesterday  and 
my  views  on  the  proportions  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  need  for  the  conference  are 
set  forth  more  fully  on  page  7593  of  vm. 
terday's  Rxcoao. 

I  express  the  hope  that  other  Senators 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  bifl  wiU     will  want  to  Join  with  me  in  sponsorln. 

.  iw^fvMi  anH  <>r.r.w«n,.4ofoi«  ^>f«,.i.«x-  thls  mcasure.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord  following  my  re- 
marks, and  that  the  resolution  lie  oo 
the  table  for  10  days  to  give  an  oo- 
portunlty  to  other  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  do  so  to  cosponsor  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolu- 
tion  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;    and,    without   objection,   the 


be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1449)  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  first  union  health  center  in  the 
United  States  by  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  HxncPHazT,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.    resoluUon  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricom 


and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom). 
as  f oUows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ami  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  in  Congress  as$embUd,  That  tax 
comm«niorstion  of  the  founding  in  1014  by 
th«  Intomational  La<Ues'  Oannent  Workers' 
Union  of  Um  flrst  health  center  ever  oper- 
ated by  a  trade  union  In  the  United  States 
thus  creating  a  new  conception  of  medical 
care  for  the  worker  which  has  been  foUowed 
by  many  other  unions  and  socially  minded 
Institutions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  autborlaed  and  directed  to  strike  an  ap- 
propriate silver  medal  with  suitable  emblems, 
devices  and  Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  TTeastuy  U 
authorlaed  and  directed  to  coin  and  fxxmlsh 
to  the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers* Union  not  more  than  2.000  copies  In 
copper  of  such  medal  of  such  slae  or  slaes  as 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  In  con- 
sultation with  the  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  The  medals  shaU  be 
made  and  delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be 
re<iulred  by  the  organization  In  quantities  of 
not  more  than  2.000  but  no  nn»d'^U  shaU  be 
made  after  December  81,  196S.  "The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished at  not  less  than  the  estlnoated  cost 
of  manufacture,  Including  labor,  materials, 
dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
penses; and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
rect<»:  of  the  Mint  shaU  be  furnished  to 
Indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost.  The  medals  authorized 
to  be  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of 
such  size  or  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  consultation  with  such  associa- 
tion. 


ON 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
CANCER 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Cancer. 


and  will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  was  re- 
feixed  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  dread  disease  of  cancer  Is  a 
problem  of  the  greatest  magnitude  aflscUnt 
the  national  nealtb;  and 

Whereas  If  present  trends  continue,  man 
than  40  million  Americans  living  today  will 
eventually  die  of  cancer;  and 

Whereas  the  federal  Government  is 
charged  with  doing  all  In  lU  power  to  pro- 
tect and  preeerve  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can pec^le.  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Statss 
and  private  research  Institutes  In  this 
effort;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of 
this  problem  and  the  rc:ources  available  to 
this  great  Nation,  we  have  been  unable  to 
exert  a  maximum  effort  becaxise  of  the  short- 
age of  adequately  trained  personnel.  certaUi 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  Federal  money  and 
other  problems:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
United  States  Senate  that — 

(a)  The  President  should  caU  a  Whit* 
House  Conference  on  Cancer,  patterned  after 
previous  White  House  Conferences  such  as 
those  on  Children  and  Youth  and  on  Nar- 
cotics Addiction.  Such  Oonference  »>'»"  be 
broadly  representative  of  persons  engaged  In 
cancer  research  treatment  and  should  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  an  appropriate  niunber  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate;  and 

(2)  representaUves  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cerned with  this  problem;  and 

(3)  representaUves  of  the  American  med- 
ical profession:  and 

(4)  an  appropriate  number  of  recent  re- 
cipients of  Federal  grants  for  cancer  re- 
search; and 

(5)  representatives  of  American  universi- 
ties and  private  research   foundations;   and 

(8)  representaUves  of  the  World  Health 
OrganlzaUon  and  cancer  experts  from  foreign 
nations; 

(b)  Such  White  House  Conference  on  Can- 
cer should  undertake  to  compUe  an  inven- 
tory of  all  available  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  combating  cancer  In  terms  of  naanpower, 
buUdings,  equipment,  and  private  nnanclal 
support,  and  to  recommend — 

(1)  a  plan  to  outline  how  Federal,  State, 
and  private  financial  resoiuroes  can  best  be 
spent  to  insure  cooperaUve  efforts  and  maxl- 
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B)um  use   of  faculties   available  for  such 
purpose; 

(2)  means  of  encouraging  s\ifflclent  tech- 
Blelans.  scientists  and  medical  personnel  to 
eoter  tbe  field  of  cancer  research; 

(3)  machinery  for  a  continuing  consulta- 
tion between  scientists  in  the  United  States 
^xid  other  nations,  In  order  to  obtain  the 
ouLxlmum  International  cooperaUon,  through 
uttllcstlon  of  exlsUng  United  NaUons  faclll- 
Uea  as  well  as  facllltaUng  and  encouraging 
millsteral  contact  and  consultation  when  the 
(sets  or  situation  so  require,  in  carrying  on 
{^search  as  to  the  causes  and  means  of  pre- 
fenUon  and  cure  of  cancer; 

(4)  such  other  action  as  will  contribute  to 
tbe  elimination  of  this  disease;  and 

(c)  The  White  House  Conference  on  Can- 
cer should  submit  a  report  to  the  President 
mid  the  Congress  setUng  forth  lU  reccMn- 
mendatlons  with  resi>ect  to  this  problem. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  RETIREMENT  OP  EN- 
LISTED MEN  OP  THE  COAST 
OUARI>— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR OF  BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ssk  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  1194)  to  remove  the  percentage  limi- 
tations on  retirement  of  enlisted  men  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 
(HI  March  28  of  this  year. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  Is  so  ordered. 


DONATION  OP  SURPLUS  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  TO  STATE  PARK  AGEN- 
CIES—ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uanlmous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
1238) .  for  the  donation  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral prop>erty  to  State  park  agencies. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  TO  SUE  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 

SORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  April  26,  1963.  the  names  of 
Mr.  GRuriiiNG,  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  and 
Mr.  WnxiAifs  of  New  Jersey  were  added 
as  additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
1389)  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  sue  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws,  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators)  on 
AprU26. 1963. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominati(Hi  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  i>ending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

William  A.  Meadows,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.8.  Attorney,  Southern  District  of  Florida, 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Edward  F.  Bocudman. 
transferred. 


On  behalf  of  the  C(xnmittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on 
or  before  Thursday.  May  9.  1963.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  It  is  their  intention  to  api>ear  at 
any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
HEARING  ON  S.  63,  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  REPRESENTATION  OF  DTOI- 
GENT  DEFENDANTS  AND  S.  1057,  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  CAUSE  OP  CRIM- 
INAL JUSTICE  BY  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  REPRESENTATION  OF  DE- 
FENDANTS WHO  ARE  FINAN- 
CIALLY UNABLE  TO  OBTAIN  AN 
ADEQUATE  DEFENSE  IN  CRIMINAL 
CASES  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, notice  is  hereby  given  that  the 
public  hearing  scheduled  for  10:30  am., 
Monday,  May  6.  1963,  in  Room  2228,  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  S.  63.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  representation  of  indi- 
gent defendants,  and  S.  1057,  a  bill  to 
promote  the  cause  of  criminal  Justice  by 
providing  for  the  representation  of 
defendants  who  are  financially  unable  to 
obtain  an  adequate  defense  in  criminal 
cases  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  postponed  until  Monday.  May 
13.  1963. 

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

Excerpts  from  address  by  him  entitled 
"The  Role  of  Cooperatives  In  U.S.  Agrlcul- 
txire,"  before  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  CoofwraUves.  April  29,  1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5517)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Kirwan.  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Bow.  and  Mr.  Wn,soN  of  In- 
diana, were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


SELECTION  OF  J.  WALTER  KEN- 
NEDY TO  BE  PRESIDENT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL BASKETBALL  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Mayor 
J.  Walter  Kennedy,  of  Stamford.  Ccmn., 
has  Just  been  selected  as  president  of 
the  National  Basketball  Association. 

Organized  professional  basketball  has 
made   the  wisest  possible  choice. 


Walter  Kennedy  is  an  old  and  close 
personal  friend  of  many  years.  Last 
fall  be  ably  served  as  my  campaign  man- 
ager. Walter  is  a  man  of  outstanding 
ability  and  integrity.  Basketball,  which 
has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  success,  will 
continue  its  hold  on  all  sports-loving 
Americans  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  loves  the  sport  of  bas- 
ketball. His  wide  and  varied  career  in- 
cludes not  only  that  of  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  but.  in  addition, 
he  has  been  a  sports  coach,  a  starts 
writer,  and  a  social  worker. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  a  native  of  Stamford,  is 
a  graduate  of  Notre  Dame.  He  has  al- 
ways been  associated  with  civic  causes 
looking  toward  a  better  community  and 
better  Nation.  Stamford's  loss  of  its 
great  mayor  will  be  a  gain  for  the  sport 
of  basketball  throughout  our  Nation.  I 
Join  his  many  friends  and  admirers  in 
wishing  Walter  a  long,  happy,  and  suc- 
cessful tenure  as  the  president  of  the 
National  Basketball  Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  arti- 
cles from  today's  Stamford  Advocate. 
Washington  Post,  and  the  New  York 
Times,  setting  forth  the  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
Maya.  1963] 

A  Job  Wbx  Dom 

Mayor  J.  Walter  Kennedy  has  announced 
his  resignation  to  assume  the  duties  of  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association  Commissioner. 
He  can  do  so  with  the  assiirance  that  the 
city  of  Stamford  Is  a  better  place  ss  a  result 
of  his  administration.  The  tnist  the  peo- 
ple showed  In  him  by  giving  him  the  great- 
est plurality  In  history,  and  by  reelecting 
him,  despite  a  party  split,  has  been  repaid. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  run  a  municipality 
the  size  of  Stamford.  It  is  not  large  enough 
for  the  mayor  to  be  a  mere  policy-forming 
official.  It  Is  too  large  for  him  to  do  every- 
thing himself.  This  means  that  a  mayor 
has  to  have  a  good  administration  and  the 
vision  to  make  long-reaching  policy. 

Mayor  Kennedy's  admlnlEtratlon  was 
marked  by  two  outstanding  projects.  He 
put  the  needed  pressure  behind  the  wban 
redevelopment  project,  which,  we  are  sure, 
v^U  be  brought  to  a  successful  culmination. 
He  planned  and  began  the  critically  needed 
sewer  project  for  the  Olenbrook-Sprlngdale 
area.    Both  projects  are  costly  but  necessary. 

Mayor  Kennedy  is  fulfilling  a  long-held 
dream  retiimlng  to  the  sports  world  as 
"czar"  of  backetball.  The  position  Is  one 
which.  In  Justice  to  himself  and  his  family, 
he  could  not  tvan  down.  His  acceptance 
does  not  in  any  way  embarrass  the  city. 
He  will  not  take  up  new  duties  until  a  legally 
constituted  administration  Is  ready  to  take 
office. 

Mayor  Kennedy  will  be  missed.  His  ad- 
ministration has  been  marked  by  Its  acces- 
sibility. He  was  always  available  to  newspa- 
permen and  citizens.  He  carries  wlta  him 
the  best  wishes  of  Stamfc»-d  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.O.)    Post. 
May  a,  1963] 

J.  Waltoi  Kknnkdt,  Matos  or  SrAicroao, 
New  NBA  PaKsmxifT 
New  Yoek,  May  1. — J.  Walter  Kennedy, 
49-year-old  mayor  of  Stamford.  Conn., 
abandoned  a  political  career  today  to  accept 
the  presidency  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association  at  an  estimated  $35,000-a-year 
salary.     His  salary  as  mayor  was  $12,500. 
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XanxMdy,  forxnor  social  worker,  sports  ptib- 
UolBt  for  ttie  lasgiM  be  now  bMMU  and 
ooaeli.  succeeds  TS-year-old  Maurice  Pod- 
oloff.  who  has  presided  oTer  the  oftUmes 
hectic  growth  of  the  NBA  since  Its  inception 
In  1946. 

Kennedy  waa  elected  by  a  unanlmoiis  Tote 
Of  the  usually  argumentative  owners. 

Podoloff  will  retire  with  what  he  described 
as  "a  comfortable  pension."  After  Septem- 
ber 1,  be  will  serve  as  honorary  cbalrman  of 
the  board  of  governors  (the  club  owners), 
although  he  admitted  he  was  vague  as  to 
what  his  duties  might  be  in  that  capacity. 

Kennedy  said  his  contract  as  president 
extended  beyond  1  year,  although  he  said 
he  was  "not  at  liberty"  to  say  for  exactly 
how  long. 

Kennedy,  who  was  elected  mayor  of  Stam- 
ford in  1969  and  1961  by  unprecedented 
a-to-1  majorities,  said  he  no  longer  wished  to 
pursue  a  political  career. 

"I  have  every  expectation  of  being  NBA 
commissioner  for  life."  he  said  at  a  news 
conference. 

Kennedy,  bom  in  Stamford,  was  gradu- 
ated from  Notre  Dame  in  1934  and  later 
took  graduate  study  at  Notre  Dame,  Yale, 
and  New  York  University. 

He  was  a  social  worker  in  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  later  became  athletic  director 
and  basketball  coach  at  St  Basil's  Prepara- 
tory School  In  Stamford. 

He  later  worked  as  publicity  director  for 
Notre  Dame,  was  the  first  publicist  for  the 
pro  basketball  league  when  it  waa  founded 
as  the  Basketball  Association  of  America 
In  1946  and  for  nearly  10  years  worked  In 
that  capacity  for  the  Harlem  Globetrotters. 

Kennedy  also  has  been  engaged  in  his  own 
public  relations  and  business  management 
firm,  waa  associated  with  the  late  Ted  Mus- 
ing in  broadcasting,  has  authored  sports 
articles  for  magazines  and  has  been  active 
In  Little  League  baseball. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times.  May  2, 

1963] 
PouTxcaL  KxraoxHcs  Exfacim  To  Hklp  Nkw 
Baskstbau.  CHixr 
(By  Robert  M.  Llpeyte) 

Far  James  Walter  Kennedy,  election  yes- 
terday as  the  president  of  the  National  Bas- 
ketball Association  was  the  culmination  o( 
a  lifetime  of  vicarious  participation  In 
■ports. 

"The  Job  epitomises  everything  I've  been, 
or  done,  or  wanted  to  do,"  he  said.  "To  a 
kid  who  used  to  dream  of  being  a  great  ath- 
lete, knowing  he  could  never  even  be  a  good 
one,  the  opportunity  to  be  one  of  the  three 
top  professional  sports  administrators  •  •  • ." 

The  other  two  top  positions  are  commis- 
sioner of  baseball  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.  It  was  Judge  Kene- 
saw  Moimtaln  Landls.  one  of  baseball's 
strongest  leaders,  who  made  the  strongest 
Impression  on  young  Walter  Kennedy. 

Kennedy  recalls  with  a  wry  smile  that  he 
wrote  an  essay  as  a  sixth  grader  outlining 
his  two  life  ambitions:  One  was  to  become 
mayor  of  Stamford,  his  hometown;  the  other 
was  to  be  commissioner  of  basehall. 

VATHEX   PHTSICALLT    ACTTVX 

Kennedy  was  t>om  on  June  8.  1913,  of  a 
family  Indigenous  to  the  Ck>nnectlcut  city 
for  several  generations.  His  father,  a  sales- 
man for  the  City  Steam  Laiindry,  was  a 
physicaUy  active  man.  He  was  rather  dis- 
appointed when  a  childhood  attack  of  polio 
held  back  his  son's  athletic  development. 

An  operation  on  a  foot  in  adolescence 
helped  young  Walter  greatly,  but  by  this 
time  he  was  too  far  behind  for  vartlty-leTel 
competition. 

Kennedy  took  another  route  toward  sports 
participation.  While  In  high  school  he  be- 
came ofllclal  scorer  for  the  Stamford  pros, 
a  touring  basketbfOl  team,  at  91  a  game; 
managed  his  high  school  basketbaU  team, 
and  starred  with  the  debating  society  and 


as  a  student.  At  Notre  Dame,  ttom  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1984.  he  spent  4  years 
working  In  the  sports  publicity  oOoe. 

He  returned  to  Stamford  the  following 
year,  working  with  Juvenile  delinquents  for 
the  department  of  welfare  and  Catholic 
charities,  and  becoming  the  winning  coach 
of  the  St.  BaaU's  Prep  basketball  team.  He 
returned  to  Notre  Dame  in  1943  as  director 
of  sports  publicity. 

From  1946  untU  1959.  he  ran  his  own  pub- 
lic relations  company;  traveled  around  the 
world  as  press  agent  for  the  Harlem  Globe- 
trotters basketball  team:  broadcast  college 
and  professional  football  games  with  Ted 
Hiislng;  was  the  first  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  National  Basketball  Association, 
and  served  on  Stamford's  Park  Commission, 
Board  of  Recreation  and  Board  of  Bduca- 
tlon. 

Pour  years  ago  he  achieved  his  first  goal 
when  he  won  the  mayoralty  of  Stamford,  as 
a  Democrat,  by  the  city's  largest  plurality. 
Last  year,  in  bis  second  term  of  office,  he 
successfully  managed  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign of  Abkaram  Hzbzcott. 

Although  he  sleeps  only  6  hours  a  night, 
Kennedy  has  little  spare  time  for  hobbies 
or  diversions.  His  chief  recreation  Includes 
an  imdemandlng  best  seller  before  Ughts  out; 
"The  Untouchables"  on  television  or  a  bas- 
ketball, baseball  or  football  game.  He  still 
lives  somewhat  vicariously,  exulting  in  the 
athletic  activities  of  his  two  sons — 31-year- 
cdd  David,  a  senior  at  Notre  Dame  and  a  var- 
sity trackman,  and  20-year-old  Robert,  a 
Junior  at  La  Salle  and  a  letter  rn^iy  in  soccer 
and  baseball. 

Kennedy,  5  feet  7  Inches  tall,  170  pounds 
with  dark  brown  hair,  lives  In  a  four-level, 
eight-room  house  in  Stamford  with  his  wife 
and  16-year-old  daughter  Kathleen.  He 
drives  a  Dodge  convertible  and  wears  but- 
tondown  shirts. 

ACCKAVATION  DAT 

The  originator  of  Stamford's  Aggravation 
Day — in  which  citizens  may  walk  into  the 
mayor's  office  once  a  week  and  talk — Ken- 
nedy feels  that  he  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
public  pulse.  As  basketball  leader,  he  ex- 
pects to  sit  in  the  stands,  incognito,  and 
listen  to  people. 

Although  his  second  goal  probably  will 
never  come  true,  he  feels  that  the  basketball 
Job  is  a  worthy  substitute.  He  hopes  to  bring 
his  sports  background  and  political  experi- 
ence to  the  Job  as  well  as  a  credo  that  even 
Judge  Landls  could  approve  of: 

"No  commissioner  can  comproinlse  with 
anyone — owners,  players,  fans — if  it  Involves 
the  integrity  of  the  organization." 
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SOVIET 


UNION  PURCHASES 
CUBAN  SUGAR 


OP 


B«r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  was  published  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light  an  article,  written  by  David  Sent- 
ner.  of  the  Hearst  Syndicate,  which  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Rscord.  be- 
cause I  think  it  IndicaUve  of  the  type  of 
economic  warfare  being  waged  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  believe  it  alao  gives 
the  lie  to  the  assertion  that  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Cuba  is  costing  the  Soviet  Union 
a  great  deal  of  money. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Soviet  Uifioit  PtTscHASxa  of  Citbak  Svgab 
(By  David  Sentner) 

Washington.  May  1. — ^The  Soviet  Union  In 
buying  up  most  of  Castro's  sugar  crop  is  not 
only  "rooking"  the  Cuban  people  but  also 
making  a  huge  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
Buaalan  consumer. 

This  gouging  of  the  sugar  buyer  at  home 
and  in  exports  to  its  Conununist  satellites 
permiU  the  Kremlin  to  vlrtuaUy  flnanoe  the 
Soviet  colonlalisatlon  of  Cuba. 


The  exploitation  of  the  Sovtet  houMM«. 
by  selling  the  cheaply  bought  Cubaa^iS 
at  from  10  to  60  percent  mor«  than  it  SJT 
further  pays  the  bUl  for  shipment  of  arSTS 
the  Arab  world  and  pays  much  of  the  frei»h» 
for  the  Soviet  economic  war  agauut  S. 
West.  ^^ 

A  Hearst  Headline  Service  survey  inciivt 
ing   interriews   with   experts  In   tbt  »t*u 
AgHcultiire.  and  Commerce  Dep«utment«7«!i 
the  US.   Sugar  BMt  AsKxsiatlon    ioda^*^ 
vealed  the  following:  ^^'  '^ 

The  Soviet  Union  contracts  with  Castw. 
to  buy  most  of  Ito  sugar  crop  at  4  oentT. 
pound.  ■ 

The  Soviets  are  selling  the  Cuban  suwr  t« 
their  own  people  at  from  47  cents  to %i  la 
a  pound  according  to  whether  you  figiir.  it 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  based  on  a  dome<rM^ 
or  tourist  ruble.  ^ 

This  tremendous  "take"  is  obviously  »<*• 
than  any  democraUc  government  of  the  W(« 
would  permit  private  enterprise  to  re»im^ 
in  the  till.  ^«ter 

ApparenUy  afraid  of  the  effect  of  such  « 
similar  gouging  of  the  population  In  Com 
munlst  satellites  where  discontent  simmsn' 
Moscow  is  only  exporting  Cuban  sugar  tt 
the  world  price — 8  cents  a  pound— which  li 
still  twice  the  price  they  are  i>aylng  Castro 

At  4  cents  a  pound,  a  metric  ton  of  iumt 
is  worth  $88;  a  thousand  tons,  988 ISV  a 
million  tons.  $88,184,000. 

Bed  Cuba  exports  in  1962  totaled  S,680Mo 
metric  tons  to  Communist  countries-^a  lia. 
000  tons  to  Russia  and  938.000  tons  to  B^ 
China.  ^ 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  this  ytar 
is  estimated  to  reach  3  to  4  million  metric 
tons,  a  serious  falling  off  of  its  productton 
which  reached  6  million  tons  In  1961. 

The  deterioration  In  this  mainstay  crop 
in  Cuba  is  attributed  to  these  factors: 

Castro  has  drafted  most  of  the  sklllsd 
sugarcane  cutters  for  his  revolutionary  mili- 
tia, replacing  them  with  Inefllclent  elsrki 
and  taxicab  drivers. 

He  has  cut  the  wages  of  sugar  workers  In 
order  to  meet  the  low  cost  of  production 
represented  by  the  4  cento  a  poimd  price 
the  SovieU  have  set  for  their  sugar  pur- 
chases. 

Castro  takes  a  cut  of  18  percent  from  the 
sugarcane  workers  for  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment  bonds,  fiu^er  slowing  up  vol- 
imtary  labor  in  the  sugar  fields. 

The  4  cents  a  pound  price  proclaimed  by 
the  Soviets  is  additionally  watered  in  value 
by  the  fact  that  the  Russians  only  pay  30 
percent  in  cash.  The  remaining  payment 
Is  under  a  barter  agreement  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Soviet  shipment  of  tractors, 
factories,  other  producto  and  partlctilarly 
military  hardware. 

With  the  Soviets  setting  their  own  evalua- 
tion of  guns  and  planes  and  ships  and 
radar,  not  to  mention  missiles,  the  Cuban 
people  as  well  as  Comrade  Castro  are  being 
gypped.  The  Sovleto  through  the  Bugar 
crop  deal  are  not  only  covering  all  expenses 
in  Cuba  (despite  the  insistence  in  some 
official  circles  that  the  Kremlin  is  under  a 
financial  strain  in  occupying  Cuba)  but 
they  have  made  a  labor  sweatohop  out  of 
the  Cuban  sugar  fields. 

Current  figures  from  the  International 
Sugar   Coxincll   show — 

The  consvunptlon  of  sugar  in  the  UBilJt. 
has  grown  from  6,837,300  metric  tons  in 
1959  to  more  than  8  million  in  1963. 

Soviet  sugar  production  has  only  at- 
tained 6.522.000  metric  tons.  ninkiTie  u  nec- 
essary for  more  than  2,661,6M  metric  tons  to 
be  Imported. 

Despite  this  discrepancy  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption  figures,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  for  the  last  calendar  year  ex- 
ported 894,669  metric  tons  of  sugar  to  Com- 
mimist,  neutralist  and  "sensitive"  countries. 
This  political  use  of  Cuba's  sugar  results 
In  sweet  toothleasness  for  millions  of  Rus- 
sians in  the  homeland. 
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Mr.  President.  In  connection  with  the 
grtleto  bj  Mr.  Sentoer,  I  aak  unanimous 
ooDBen%  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoKB  certain  data  and  figures  re- 


lating to  the  production.  Imports,  ex- 
ports, consumption  and  stocks,  1959  to 
December  1962,  for  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ou>,  as  follows: 


(Prom  the  bitemsUonal  Sugar  CouncU  StatisUcal  Bulletin,  Marc^  IMS] 
Table  90.— U.S. S.R. 

A.  PRODUCTION,  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  CONSUMPTION,  AND  STOCKS,  1960  TO  DECEMBER  iges 

(Metric  tons,  raw  value] 


Oalcodsryasr 


mi 

tm 

no-January.. 
Febmsry. 
March.... 

£C::: 

Jane 


Prodoe- 
tioa 


6^614,000 
1^721,000 
6^8X1,000 
Ok  622,000 


Imports 


IS4.7aB 

i,717,M4 

1,006^800 

2,440,123 

181.676 

280,  640 

807,763 

488,681 

81^801 

388, 468 


Eiports 


214,847 

361.806 
••60,702 

804,860 
41.000 
42.248 
28,040 
76^366 

108,647 
80.S17 


Net 
imports 


130.442 

1.46^48e 

2,646,188 

2,661.664 

140,476 

206,806 

278.804 

411,276 

107r8M 

180,161 


Conaump- 
tloo 


6,837.300 
16,700,000 
>8, 000, 000 


Stocks  at 
end   of 
period 


2,616,200 
2.446,760 
2,808,800 


Calendar  year 


1063-July 

August.. 

Septem- 
ber.... 

October. 

Novem- 
ber.... 

Decem- 
ber.... 


Produo- 
Uon 


Imports 


275,108 
ISO,  145 

105.053 
23.038 

48,852 

132,160 


Exports 


64,187 
36,420 

76,007 
102,638 
184,342 


Net 
Imports 


220,021 
113,716 

40,487 
0 

0 

0 


Oonsump- 

UOD 


I  Bstlmates  (tndudlng  changes  In  stocks  held  by  retail  trade).         "  'Includes  loan  of  601,000  tons  to  China  (mainland). 

B.  EXPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  DESTINATION,  1050-63 
[Metric  tons,  raw  value] 


Countries  of  destinatloa 


Akteolstan 

Albania 

Belgium 

Bulcarta 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Cerlon 

China  (mainland) 

Cyprus 

Denmark . 

Ethiopia 

Finland 

Germany: 

East 

West 

Ohans 

Oreece 

Oulnea 

Iran 

Iraq 

Lebanon 


Calendar  years 


1060 


37,810 

1.641 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.3U 

0 

0 

548 

108,723 

0 
0 
0 
0 

^186 
41,387 

6,346 
« 


1069 


83.113 

1.080 

0 

0 

0 

1.863 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107,614 

0 

0 

4.846 

0 

7,446 

62,440 

11,860 

0 


1061 


42,724 

1,040 

0 

0 

6,734 

4.333 

10.530 

601,000 

6,448 

0 

1,304 

107,026 

0 

0 

1,888 

0 

6,406 

101.900 

61,066 

0 


1063 


87.347 

0 

34.636 

12,381 

0 

8,716 

33,647 

0 

1,056 

11, 876 

1,740 

134,063 

141, 814 

33,600 

6,102 

7,833 

18.080 

135.033 

80,628 

6,073 


Countries  of  destlnatioa 


Libya 

MaUya,  Federation  of. 

Mall  Republic 

Malta 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

PakLotan 

Saudi  Arabia 

Singapore 

Somaliland 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Togo 

United  Kingdom 

Vietnam,  North 

Yemen 

Zantlhar 

Other  countries 

Total 


Calendar  years 


1060 


0 
0 
0 
0 

2,616 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8,153 
0 
0 
0 

8,266 

8,446 
0 
0 


214,347 


106* 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1,606 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28,877 
0 
0 
0 
0 

U,0fi3 
0 
0 


261,806 


1061 


0 

1,676 

6.742 

860 

%9» 

0 

0 

8,800 

11.680 

0 

82,600 

0 

0 

1,197 

0 

11.281 

1,608 

607 


000. 702 


C.  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES  OF  ORIOIN.  106»^ 
[Metric  tons,  raw  value] 


[From  the  Lambom  Sugar-Market  Report,  Apr.  23, 1063] 
Cuba — Sugar  data 

PRODUCTION,  CONSUMPTION.  EXPORTS.  AND  STOCKS.  CALENDAR  YEARS  1066-68 

[In  thousands  of  metric  tons,  raw  value] 


Stocks  at 
end  of 
period 


loss 


14,868 

14,080 

21,286 

6,468 

4,682 

10,822 

6.488 

7,602 

0,781 

0.348 

23,263 

28,674 

1.720 

18,028 

0 

13,352 

1,104 

0,247 


804.660 


Countrtee  of  origin 

Calendar  year 

1060 

1060 

1061 

1062 

Cuba _ _ 

Ctecboslovakla.. 

132.528 

124,041 

0 

77,320 

1,467.708 

128.441 

10,766 

110,246 

3.845,000 

120,707 

768 

121,426 

2.231,087 
46,060 

Hungary........... 

1,122 

Poland 

167,064 

Total „ 

334.780 

1.717.244 

3.606.800 

2,446,123 

1063 

1062 

1061 

1)160 

1060 

1068 

1057 

1066 

Stodt  on  hand  Jan.  1 

Production  during  year 

312 

0) 

1,084 
4,816 

1,081 
6,767 

1,222 
6.862 

647 
5.064 

600 

5,781 

5,673 

1,630 
4,740 

Available  during  year 

^soe 

7.848 

7,084 

6.511 

6,480 

6.300 

6,360 

Deduct- 

Local  oonsomptlon     ...    ...  ....... ... .... 

456 
C») 

0 
6,131 

350 
C) 

0 
6.414 

308 

42 

1,068 

3,606 

296 

42 

2.008 

2.044 

234 

43 

3,228 

2,434 

an 

42 
3.743 
3,683 

288 

Utlllxcd  for  sirup     

43 

Exports  to  United  States 

Export?  to  world  market. 

— 

3,774 
2,610 

Total  deductloos . 

5.687 

6,764 

6.003 

6.280 

6,083 

6,610 

5.728 

Stock  on  hand  Dec  31 



313 

1,084 

1.081 

1,222 

647 

eoe 

637 

I  Estimated  3,600^000  to  4.000,000  metric  tons. 


I  Indndsd  In  local  consumptkm. 
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XXPOftTS  BY  8ELSCTKD  OR0UP8 
(In  tbooMnds  of  metric  tooib  nw  ^mlas] 


Mcty  t 


Commonlst  tpbara: 

Albania 

Bolgaiia. 

China  (mainland). 
CweborioraMaw... 
Oennany.  East 

Kom,  Nortb:-.... 

Poland 

RiiHia , 

Vietnam,  North..! 


Total,  Commimlit  *pb«e. 


Knrope 

Africa 

Aitanid  Oeeanla.. 
United  StatM 


Total.  non-Commonist. 
Orand  total 


II 

118 
tt38 

L56 

17» 

0 

14 

151 

2. 112 

10 


S.MB 

103 
3M 

400 

513 

0 


1.442 


8,131 


• 

S7 

l.tt2 

as 

41 

• 

0 

382 

1,308 

0 


4.730 

100 
440 
340 
724 
0 


0,414 


• 
0 

47ft 

B 

62 

0 

0 

144 

1.878 

0 


2.aaB 

BS 

OB 

298 

9B1 

1.S68 


3,3M 


6.S53 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
274 
0 


Z74 

aoe 

SS7 

an 

610 
XBOS 


4.sn 


4.062 


vm 


0 
0 

80 
0 
0 

U 

0 

0 

188 

0 


MS 

277 

I.OIB 

102 

727 

3,203 


•,408 


8,887 


1«I7 


• 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
310 
0 


188 

1,208 

200 

870 

X743 


4.  BOB 


6,278 


lS6ft 


6 

n 

M 

t 


V7 

m 
tn 

2.774 
5.131 


I  Other  than  United  Stetea. 


PRODUCTION  BY  HALP-MONTH  PERIODS 
[In  metric  tons,  raw  Tahie) 


Start  of  crop  to  Jan.  81.. 

Jab.  1-18 

Fab.l»-28 

Mw.  1-15 

Mar.  10-81 >. 

Apr.  1-18 

Prodnction  to  Apr.  18 

Apr.  lft-30 

May  1-15 

May  16-31 

Jane  1  to  end  of  crop.... 

Total  production. 


Data  crop  oommcnoed. 
Date  crop  finished 


31«,487 
430,500 
825,408 
604,737 
004.544 
*  433.  471 
«3.730,M8 


1-10-03 


1002 


300, 840 
243,143 
670,301 
712.714 
732,  3B1 
768,806 
3.486,084 
801,188 
302.132 
302.783 
73.139 


4,815.223 


1-4-02 
0-30-03 


1B81 


788,038 

846.211 
815.806 
B62.011 
•28.774 
663.255 
4.B68.0B6 
08B.O71 
423.058 
421.385 
265.771 


6. 767. 380 


12-»-0O 
8-1-61 


IBOO 


473,704 
808,773 
868.138 
BOB.  1B8 

1,027.340 
845.436 

8,012,470 

434, 8M 

286.037 

BO.  040 

46.032 


6,861.7*3 


1-0-00 
8-20-00 


IBM 


180,083 
456.808 
675.646 
BIB.  473 
860.747 
B48.163 
4,046,000 
870,830 
551. 121 
27V>.  SOT 
213.340 


5.064,106 


1-0-60 
7-2^-60 


1B66 


486,103 

761.530 
840.611 
BOB.  708 

1, 007.  647 
S«B.  734 

4,  674.  431 

643,515 

346.361 

•3.  133 

34,713 


5. 781, 142 


l»-7-67 
7-4-68 


1067 


r4.312 
644.607 
734,800 
B08.t3» 

1.034.427 
880.137 

4. 808, 837 
6KI20 
338,883 
133.388 
UH,«83 


6,671.008 


12-10-S6 
»-10-67 


180,141 

M6,«D} 

78i.a 

•HBM 

tii.m 

4^04S,0M 
471,W 

imo 
u.tat 

«7.W 


4,748.401 


84S-M 


<  Productlaii  to  Apr.  17. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
appear  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  success- 
fully and  cleverly  waglngr  economic  war- 
fare against  the  free  world.  I  recall  that 
in  the  18th  century  we  were  victims  of 
British  mercantilism.  We  are  now  see- 
ing  a  revival  of  the  old  British  mer- 
cantilism Of  the  18th  century  in  the 
form  of  Soviet  mercantilism.  The 
Soviet  Union  provides  the  hub  or  center 
of  the  colonial  empire.  The  Soviet 
Union  provides  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  finished  goods  for  the  colonial 
possessions;  and  the  colonial  posses- 
sions, in  turn,  provide  the  Soviet  Union 
with  raw  materials  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

They  also  afford  the  Soviet  Union 
markets  for  their  goods.  It  is  a  very 
clever  way  in  which  to  wage  economic 
warfare.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  made  the  full  turn 
from  Mtu-xism  to  Adam  Smith.  It 
would  appear  that  they  are  adopting 
some  trappings  of  the  capitalistic  system 
in  an  effort  to  wage  economic  warfare 
against  the  free  world.  It  is  what  we 
might  call  laissez-faire  communism. 

I  hope  tliat  there  will  be  an  end  to 
useless  and  nonsensical  talic  about  the 
vast  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  coloniz- 
ing the  rest  ot  the  world.  They  are  ac- 
tually making  a  profit  f  ran  coloniaUsm. 


We  must  take  measures  to  combat  the 

economic  warfare  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  realize  that  colonialism  for  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  profitable  operation. 
Let  us  abandon  the  myth  of  the  cost  of 
Soviet  occupation  of  Cuba. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoiT  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  must  abandon  this 
foolish   myth   that   the  sovietlzation  of 

Cuba  is  costing  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  Soviets  are  actually  making  a  prof- 
it. They  are  buying  sugar  at  below  the 
world  market  price,  selling  it  at  the  world 
market  price,  and  making  a  substantial 
profit  They  are  cheating  both  the  Cu- 
ban people  and  the  people  of  their  own 
homeland. 

POLISH  3D  OP  MAY  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  throughout  the  world  today. 
Poles  and  citizens  of  Polish  descent  will 
celebrate  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day.  a  Polish  national  holiday. 
Frun  coast  to  coast,  in  cities  and  towns. 


such  as  those  in  North  Dakota,  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  are  gatheiinc 
together  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  to  remind  Americans  that  Po- 
land was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism in  Ekirope. 

In  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  we  have 
a  large  group  of  citizens  of  Polish  de- 
scent. These  citizens  are  among  the  fln- 
est  in  our  State  and  among  them  are 
outstanding  leaders  in  commvmity  and 
State  government.  They  are  extremely 
industrious  and  patriotic.  We  are  proud 
of  them  and  their  achievements. 

This  year's  celebration  will  mark  the 
172d  anniversary  of  the  1791  Polish  Con- 
stitution, which  eliminated  the  most 
fundamental  weakness  of  the  Polish  par- 
liamentary and  social  system.  This  Con- 
stitution with  its  principles  rooted  in  the 
Polish  love  and  attachment  to  freedom 
and  independence,  incorporates  endur- 
ing precepts  of  public  policy  and  democ- 
racy. 

This  year  also  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863. 
There  have  been  several  Polish  upris- 
ings against  Russian  rule,  beginning 
with  the  Kosciuszko  uprising  of  1794.  but 
the  one  on  January  22.  1863,  was  one  of 
the  greatest,  longest,  and  bloodiest  in 
Polish  history.  This  movement  spread, 
and  there  were  instantaneous  uprisings 
in  all  Polish  communities  tmder  Rus- 
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glan  rale.  Tlw  Runiau  brought  into 
Poland  85.0M  aeasoned  troops  and  the 
uprisings  were  halted  In  April  186S.  Over 
JojOOO  Poles  were  kfiled  in  battle,  thou- 
sands captured.  600  leaders  were  ex- 
ecuted. tlM  rest  ipere  aent  to  Siberia.  In 
nanism  tribute  to  tlicee  PoUah  defenders 
for  freedom,  we  also  recogntee  those  who 
liave  foivht  for  Poland  over  the  past 
1,600  years. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  representing  7  mll- 
UoD  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in  ex- 
^Mxanlnf  hope  for  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Justice  and  for  a  return  to  the  life  of 
ficedom  for  the  P(^lsh  people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUi.  Mr.  President, 
a  very  significant  holiday  is  being  ob- 
served on  May  3  by  the  Polish  people, 
both  those  residing  in  the  free  world  and 
those  still  in  their  native  land  b^iind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  On  May  S.  1791.  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  the  Polish  na- 
tton:  and  it  established  in  that  eoimtry, 
for  the  first  time,  the  principle  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  rtiler  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  pe<^e.  That  great 
donmient  established  a  rough  form  of 
egahtarlanhen.  assured  the  peasants  of 
the  i>rotectkin  of  their  governmental 
rights,  iUEwUshed  class  distinctions,  and 
provided  for  religious  freedom. 

Certainly  the  ideals  embodied  In  the 
Polish  Constitution  are  ideals  which  we 
Americans  clierlsh  deeply.  We  sympa- 
thise today  with  these  people,  wiio  pres- 
ently are  forced  to  tiderate  the  domina- 
tion of  alien  forces,  and  are  imable  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  In  which  they  so 
strongly  believe. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  have  many  fine  citizens  of  Pol- 
ish orisln  who  have  contributed  much 
from  the  rich  heritage  of  the  Polish  cul- 
ture to  our  American  civilization.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  knowing  and  working 
with  many  of  these  fine  Pollsh-Amerl- 
cans  in  Massachusetts,  and  have  seen  In 
them  the  admirable  qualities  which  were 
characteristic  of  their  nation's  great 
personalities.  Including  Chopin.  Kos- 
ciusko, and  PiUaskl. 

The  times  In  which  we  live  are  Indeed 
troubled  ones  for  the  people  of  Poland. 
While  those  who  remain  in  that  country 
mxist  celebrate  in  silence  this  great  day 
in  their  history,  we  want  them  to  know 
that  the  free  world  has  not  forgotten 
their  true  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  is 
aware  of  their  determination  to  achieve 
once  again  the  freedom  which  has  meant 
80  much  to  them. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  all  Americans 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  people 
on  their  Constitution  Day.  to  let  them 
know  that  as  a  freedom-loving  people  we 
hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
Polish  nation  can  reestablish  a  govern- 
ment consistent  with  the  goals  and  ideals 
which  characterized  Uieir  1791  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  your 
leave  to  read  a  quote: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  th«  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  presentation  and  Integrity 
ot  the  state,  the  eivU  liberty  and  tlie  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  oa  a 
lasting  foundation. 


TUs  Is  a  perfect  description  of  the 
very  reason  we  sit  here  today.  R  eould 
be  from  our  empowering  constitution. 
Indeed,  it  Is  from  a  constitutkm.  But 
the  country  that  adc^ted  It  today  is 
barred  from  implementing  it. 

The  quote  is  from  Uie  eonstitution 
adopted  on  May  3. 1791.  by  Poland.  This 
is  the  172d  anniversary  year  of  that  con- 
stitution. Tomorrow,  May  3.  Poles 
everywhere  and  citizens  of  Polish  origin 
in  many  countries  celebrate  as  a  national 
holiday — the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  adopted 
2  shears  after  our  own,  but  obviously  both 
were  Inspired  by  the  same  desire  for 
freedom  and  individual  rights. 

Today,  we  sit  as  individuals,  represent- 
ing the  will  of  the  pe<^le  as  the  UjB.  Con- 
stitution decrees.  But  the  Polish  are  not 
so  fortunate.  Yet  we  know  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  she  has  been  tram- 
pled on,  Poland  has  held  true  to  these 
Ideals  that  inspired  the  May  3d  Con- 
stitution. 

Let  us  today,  enjoying  the  life  they  de- 
sire, pcuse  to  reaflirm  our  faith  that  Po- 
land, too.  will  one  day  have  again  the 
freedom  she  holds  so  dear. 


PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROPOSALS: 
PROGRAM  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  part 
Of  President  Kennedy's  tax  program  pro- 
vides for  significant  help  to  people  over 
65  in  all  income  groups,  with  the  great- 
est benefit  going  to  those  with  lower  in- 
comes. For  example,  the  special  credit 
for  the  aged  would  give  97  percent  of  its 
benefits  to  elderly  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes below  $10,000  and  50  i>ercent  to 
those  with  Incomes  l>elow  $5,000.  Al- 
though the  overall  effect  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram on  people  over  65  would  give  most 
of  the  $790  million  in  benefits  to  those 
earning  less  than  $10,000,  tax  reduction 
would  also  be  extended  up  through  the 
$50.000-plus  bracket. 

These  proposals  deserve  careful  study, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Treasury  Department  fact  sheet  dated 
FelMniary  15,  1963,  on  the  tax  program 
for  the  aged  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  tables  which  are 
a  part  of  this  fact  sheet  entitled  "Illus- 
trative examples  to  show  the  effect  oS 
present  law  and  the  Presidmt's  recom- 
mendations on  taxpayers  65  and  over 
With  various  sources  of  income"  and  "Ef- 
fect of  the  Tax  Program  on  Tax  Liabil- 
ities of  Individuals  Aged  65  and  Over" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet    and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Racoao.  as  follows: 
Trx  Tax  Pkoceam  fob  thk  Aoko 

President  Kennedy's  tax  program  would 
reduce  the  total  taxes  of  persons  66  and 
over  by  $790  million  a  year.  Tbls  InoUides 
$320  mUUon  from  special  provisions  apply- 
ing only  to  the  aged,  together  with  an 
additional  $470  mlllkm  which  wm  result 
from  the  other  provlalotis  of  the  oreraU  pro- 
gram of  rate  raduulloB  and  refonB. 

TTndet  the  proposed  tax  changes  for  the 
aged — 


All  of  the  11  mllUoa  older  psopto  who  do 
not  now  have  to  flla  a  $as  reiura  fceeame 
their  Income  Is  low  woaM  reaaaln  eaempt 
fromflUag. 

Nearly  all  tbe  SVfc  mimon  who  file  returns, 
but  pay  no  tax,  would  still  pay  ao  tax. 

The  taxes  of  virtually  all  the  8.4  milUon 
older  people  now  paying  taxes  would  be 
reduced  by  the  specific  proposal  affecting 
the  aged.  The  few  eaoepttons  are  nearly  aU 
people  with  high  Inoomfes.  Almost  all  of 
these  will,  of  course,  benefit  from  the  over- 
all program  because  of  the  general  reduction 
In  tax  rates. 

Social  sectuity  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits  and  thoee  other  pensions  which  are 
now  excluded  from  taxable  Income  would 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  tax. 

All  Income  would  be  taxed  more  equitably 
than  under  present  law,  Ineltidliig  the  earn- 
ings of  those  who  continue  to  work,  who  are 
now  taxed  more  heavily  than  thoes  who  live 
on  Income  from  other  sources. 

Older  i>eople  with  Incomes  below  $10,000  a 
year  would  typlcaUy  get  proportionately 
greater  reductions  in  their  Income  taxes 
than  would  people  with  yearly  incomes  above 
$10,000. 

Filing  an  Inoome  tax  retiim  would  be 
slmpUfted  for  many  people  66  and  oMar. 

If  you  are  66  or  older,  this  Is  how  the 
proposed  provisions  woukl  qMdflcaUy  affect 
you: 

1.  Tou  would  flgvre  your  tax  Just  as 
though  you  were  under  66.  but — 

2.  As  a  single  person,  you  would  receive 
a  $300  credit  which  you  would  subtract  from 
any  tax  you  might  otherwise  owe.  Tbe  credit 
would  be  $600  U  jrou  are  married  and  your 
wife  Is  at  least  66.  The  benefit  of  a  credit 
against  taxes  Is  far  greater  than  that  of  a 
deduction  of  the  same  amount  against  in- 
conM  for  aU  taxpayers. 

For  example:  If.  after  figuring  your  Income 
and  deductions,  you  find  you  owe  a  tax  of 
$400,  you  wovtld  subtract  the  $300  tax  credit 
for  the  aged  and  actually  pay  only  $100  In 
taxes. 

3.  If  you  receive  social  security  or  ranroad 
retirement  benefits,  or  other  tax-exempt 
pensions,  your  new  $300  tax  credit  woiUd  be 
reduced  somewhat — the  amount  depending 
on  bow  mucb  you  receive  in  benefits  and 
joxu  Income  tax  rate.  Botb  social  secxirlty 
and  railroad  retirement,  of  course,  remain 
tax  free  under  the  proposed  tax  program. 

For  example:  Suppose  your  social  security 
benefits  are  $1,000  and  your  other  Income 
for  tbe  year  is  taxable  at  the  rate  of  14  per- 
cent. Tou  would  figure  the  reduction  by 
multiplying  one-lialf  of  your  91,000  in  bene- 
fits by  14  percent.  That  is  $70  and  thus,  your 
$300  tax  credit  would  be  reduced  to  $230. 
Under  present  law,  you  must  subtract  aU 
social  security  benefits  In  figuring  your  re- 
tirement Income  credit. 

4.  The  retirement  Income  credit,  which 
fewer  than  1  out  of  20  older  people  now 
use  (1  out  of  10  wl»o  file  returns),  and 
the  special  $600  extra  exemption  for  the 
elderly  would  be  eliminated.  But  in  vfr- 
txially  every  case,  the  tax  savings  from  the 
S300  credit  plus  tbe  rate  reductions  would 
more  than  make  up  for  the  etlmlnatton  of 
these  siwclal  provisions. 

For  example:  Since  relatively  few  older 
people  use  the  retirement  income  credit, 
most  older  people  wouM  get  a  tax  saving 
from  the  proposed  $S00  credit  that  far  ex- 
ceeds the  tax  saving  from  the  present  $600 
extra  exemption.  The  $300  credit  reduces 
taxes  for  a  married  couple  in  the  bottom 
bracket  more  than  a  $1,000  exemptlOB  would. 
tTnlees  the  taxpayer  Is  in  the  60-percent 
hnu:ket  or  above,  the  fSOO  eredtt  redoees  his 
taxes  more  than  the  $000  extra  exemptton. 

Uost  of  thoee  who  might  he  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  Q>eciac  aged  proposau  have 
incatnee  in  excess  of  $30,000 — but  they  wOl 
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bccauM 
been 


•too  reoelT*  a  net  reduction  In 
of  the  tax  rate  cuts  whloh  have 
propoaed  by  the  Prealdent. 

The  propoaed  changes  In  tax  treatmant  of 
the  aged  wUI  bring  several  decided  advan- 
tages to  the  elderly. 

TAX  BAVnrCS  WOTTLO  CO  TO  TH06X  WHO 
NKXO   IT  MOST 

Of  the  $320  mUlion  In  tax  reductions 
which  the  specific  proposals  for  the  elderly 
would  bring,  one-half  would  go  to  those  with 
Incomes  of  $6,000  or  less  and  97  percent  to 
those  with  yearly  Incomes  of  $10,000  or  less. 

In  no  circumstance  wo\ild  a  single  person 
66  or  over  with  an  Income  of  $3,900  or  less 
have  to  pay  tax — whereas  at  present  an  aged 
taxpayer  can  be  taxed  on  Income  In  excess 
of  $1383.  For  a  married  couple  filing  a  Joint 
return,  when  both  are  over  65.  there  would 
be  no  tax  whatever  on  any  income  up  to 
$6,778.  whereas  they  may  now  be  taxed  on 
less  than  half  that  amoiint — any  Income  over 

•a.««7. 

VAISSB   TAX   TSXATlCXlfT 

Those  people  over  65  with  Incomes  high 
enough  to  be  subject  to  tax  would  have  all 
their  Income,  regardless  of  source — ^from 
wages,  private  pensions,  dividends — taxed 
more  eqxiltably  than  under  the  present  law. 

FOf  Instance,  older  people  with  income 
trcm  em|doyment  and  self -employment,  who 
make  up  75  percent  of  those  over  65  who  ac- 
tually pay  Federal  income  taxes.  wUl  re- 
ceive significant  benefits  from  the  prc^>oaed 
proTJalons. 

Xrnder  the  present  law.  <rfd«r  people  with 
relatively  modest  amounts  of  earned  income 
often  pay  taxea  at  a  relatively  high  tax  rate. 

A  wage  earner  over  the  age  of  66,  of  coxirse, 
pays  taxes  on  what  he  earns.  But  tmder  the 
complicated  retirement  income  credit,  which 
the  new  proposal  would  do  away  with,  a  tax- 
payer has  the  maximum  allowable  base  for 
the  credit  reduced  dollar  for  dollar  by  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  $1,700,  thus  wiping  out  the 
credit  entirely  when  earnings  exceed  $3,974. 
In  effect,  then,  he  pays  double  the  ncmnal 
tax  rate  on  part  of  his  earnings.  Under  the 
new  proposal,  this  would  be  Impossible,  and 
he  would  be  taxed  only  at  the  marginal  rate. 
If  at  all. 

Undar  the  proposals  for  the  aged,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  CoDgreas,  a  few  taxpayers  over 
66  with  Ineomes  below  $10,000  would  actually 
pay  a  few  d<dlars  more  in  taxes,  even  after 
taking  the  rate  reductions  Into  account. 
Tbia  group,  however,  estimated  to  Involve 
fewer  than  6,000  single  pe<^e  and  3.000  oou- 
ptes,  wo«ild  constitute  less  than  one-seven- 
teenth of  1  percent  of  all  people  over  66.  and 
the  maximum  tax  Increase  any  of  them  could 
hava  would  be  $23  for  a  single  person  and 
$44  for  a  married  couple.  As  Secretary  Dil- 
lon pointed  out  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Coounlttee.  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  program  on  these  few  tax- 
payers could  be  eliminated  by  raising  the 
credit  to  $835.  or  possibly  through  some  other 
fecial  provision. 

Also,  under  the  present  law  the  tax  liabil- 
ity for  <dder  people  may  vary  considerably, 
depending  on  the  source  of  their  income. 
Oooaider  a  couple  over  65.  for  example,  with 
a  $6,000  income,  electing  to  use  the  stand- 
ard deduction.  If  their  $5,000  Income  Is  en- 
tirely from  earnings  from  work,  the  tax  is 
$430  under  present  law.  If  the  $6,000  is 
from  $1300  in  social  security,  $1,300  from 
earnings,  and  $3,000  from  a  private  pension, 
the  tax  is  $81.  Under  the  new  proposal,  if 
this  oouple  has  $6,000  a  year  in  «»*»T»«»g«  from 
work,  they  would  pay  no  tax.  If  the  $6,000 
la  from  $1300  In  social  security.  $1300  from 
earnings,  and  $3300  ftom  a  private  pension, 
they  would  pay  no  tax.  Similarly.  If  thto 
couple's  $6300  were  to  come  entirely  fircm 
private  or  frablle  panalons,  dividends,  or  any 
othar  aooroa  whatsoerer.  whether  they  item- 


laed  deductions  or  took  tha  standard  dsdue- 
tlon,  they  woiUd,  under  the  new  proposal. 
pay  no  tax  at  all.  Under  cuzrcnt  Uw.  a  num- 
ber of  such  couples  might  be  subject  to  vary- 
ing amounts  of  tax. 

The  propoaed  changes  will  clearly  foster 
greater  equality  In  the  tax  treatment  of  the 
elderly    complete  equality  in  many  cases. 

OTHSB   CRANOXS   AmCTDfO  THS   AOXD 

Although  they  are  not  part  of  the  special 
tax  revisions  for  the  aged,  there  are  several 
proposals  In  the  overall  tax  program  which 
also  have  special  meaning  to  older  people. 

They  are: 

Medical  deductions:  Under  present  law, 
.pec^le  06  or  older  may  deduct  the  total 
amoimt  of  their  medical  expenses  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $6,000  for  a  single  person  and 
up  to  $10,000  for  a  couple,  unless  there  are 
disabilities  or  dependents.  In  which  case  the 
ceilings  are  higher.  The  proposed  r«vlslons 
would  completely  remove  all  such  ceilings. 

Also,  under  the  present  law.  older  people 
can  deduct  the  cost  of  only  that  portion  of 
their  drxigs  which  exceeds  1  percent  of  their 
Incomes.  Under  the  proposed  changes.  tM» 
limit  is  dropped,  and  the  total  cost  of  all 
prescription  drugs  would  qiuOify  as  deducti- 
ble. 

Dividend  income:  Many  older  people  re- 
ceive a  significant  portion  of  their  Income 
In  the  form  of  dlvldenda,  and  these  people 
will  also  benefit  under  the  proposed  tax  pro- 
gram. The  propoeed  repeal  of  the  dividend 
credit  and  exclusion  taken  alone  would  in- 
crease the  taxes  of  such  older  peoplt,  but  this 
effect  will  be  more  than  offset  by  tha  increase 
In  corporate  dividends  which  will  result  from 
the  five-point  reduction  in  the  corporate 
tax  rate.  Thus  people  66  or  over — ^who  re- 
ceive 45  percent  of  the  dividend  income  re- 
ported on  tax  returns,  although  they  file 
less  than  9  percent  of  all  returns— will  be 


May  t 


among  the  principal  benefldartes  <4  the  in. 
creased  dividend  income  resulting  from  ^ 
overaU  elTaots  of  the  tax  programT^ 

Retirement  inc<»ne  credit  under  age  es- 
There  are  now  some  100.000  people  rettr^i 
under  age  66  who  are  using  the  retirement 
Inoome  credit  because  they  are  gettlna  i». 
tlrement  pay  from  publicly  finanfiedmhal 
ment  programs  other  than  social  seourltv 
and  railroad  retirement.  Retired  school 
teachers,  policemen,  and  other  Oovemmeat 
employees  fit  this  category. 

To  avoid  hurting  theee  people  who  an. 
presenUy  obtaining  the  retirement  income 
credit  and  who  would  not  be  able  to  taki 
advantage  of  the  propoeed  $300  tax  cndit 
untU  they  reach  86,  It  U  propoaed  that  t^v 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  use  the  retire- 
ment  inoome  credit  until  they  reach  86 

People  who  have  retired  between  the  ages 
63  and  65  and  who  are  receiving  soSal 
security  and  railroad  retirement  benefits 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  propoeed  re- 
visions. Their  benefits  would  continue  to  be 
tax  exempt,  but  they  woiUd  be  taxed  on  an* 
other  Income  In  the  same  fashion  as  aU  other 
people  under  66  and  would,  of  course  bene- 
fit from  propoeed  tax  rate  reductions. 


of 


■DMMABT 

President  Kennedy's  entire  tax  program 
will  be  of  significant  help  to  people  over  66 
in  all  Income  groups,  with  the  greatest  bene- 
fit going  to  those  with  lower  Incomes  -mt 
special  credit  for  the  aged  would  give  $7 
percent  of  Its  beneflU  to  elderly  taxpaywi 
with  Incomes  below  $10,000  and  SO  percnt 
to  thoae  with  incomes  below  $6,000.  And 
while  the  final  overall  effect  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram on  people  over  06  would  give  the  balk 
of  the  $790  million  in  benefits  to  tboas  sam- 
Ing  leas  than  $10,000.  tax  reduction  wooM 
also  be  extended  up  through  the  $50,000- 
plus  bracket. 

Table  1  — /«i«^ro/»Ve  exampU*  to  »hote  tJu  effect  of  pretent  law  and  the  Prendent's  reeom- 
mendatxoM  on  taxpayert  65  and  over  vnth  varioua  sources  of  income— Married  eouvU. 
both  over  65,  total  income  of  $5,000  c««pt«, 


Wsge  earner 

Social  ncnrtty 
beneficiary 

DlTidend 
roeiplsut 

Warn 

Divkloids ~ 

10,000 

n.aoo 

Social  aeenrlty  beneflU. 

Other  inoome  (interest,  rants,  or  peaatoBS  aitar  r^orn'ofcapttiU)'' 

i.wo' 

2,000 

$6,*iii 

>>—**»•*>.»• 

- 

PRK8KNT  LAW 

KxcJoflkin  of  sod*]  SMorlty  beneflto 

1.880 

Adjusted  ■roaalneome '.'.'.'.III'.'.'. 

Kzsmptloia 

Standard  dedoctko '...'.Ill        

6,"666" 

3,400 
MO 

*i."i66" 

a;400 
sao 

lao 

4,in 

3.401 

410 

Taxable  income 

3.100 

480 

Tax  Uabllity  before  crMllta. 

Retireniant  laoome  credit 

420 

90 

401 

m 

88 

Dividends  leoelved  credit 

Ta«  liability  afUr  credite  • _ 

420 

81 

17 

PROPOSED  LAW 

Exclusion  of  social  security  bcoeilts „ 

1.800 
3.200 
1.200 
>400 

Exemptions .^                                 "* 

Standard  deduction 

s.000 

1,200 

MO 

5,400 
1.208 

MO 

a.  800 

1.000 

S.808 

Tax  liability  before  credits 

488 

«00 

234 
•474 

488 

•00 

8800  tax  credit  for  both  spouses 

Tax  liability  after  credtti  > _ 

• 

$ 

• 

I  The  crodHs  BHy  not  axessd  tsz  UsMttty. 

I  The  nrtnJMmm  standard  iadnsttsa  fw  a  laiiliil  aoople  would  bs  8488 

t^  fSS^\  ,1  SSS?.  ^^raSSdSaS"  "~**^  ""^  •*^'  ^  "°^*»'»^  "^  «-  """^ 

Boons:  OIBea  of  the  Secretary  of  tha 'neanry,  Oflee  of  Tax  AiMOyita. 
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Tabu  2.—E!fftd  oftkeUu  pn§rcm  m  tax  UaHiliHea  of  indipidwtU  aged  eSvndonr 

Adjoflted  cna  tBeene  dsas 

TazUabmty 
present  law' 

Cbai^la 

taxliaGBtty 
tazptetiasi 

UmaabmU 
ttxaMe 

presMl  law 

rsducttoBta 
taxHsfaaity 

efalsH 

stats  000 . - . . 

MmUm* 
840 

aoo 

780 

too 

000 
1,240 

AfU/toM 
-840 
-IflO 
-27V 
-140 
-00 
-100 

TIkoUMII..* 

400 

780 

410 
IM 

40 

100 

tt  SItA  ir  t*  ***          .    ....... .••.-—-.--....-.....   . 

MO 

^n»^taiiMVf 

37 

&5oo»pb.ooo....  _ 

Smm  «•  mpaa „ 

IAI88  and  evw 

17 
« 
8 

Tstri 

4.0SO 

-TOO 

a.  780 

20 

I  Kxcindes  altematlve  tax  on  capital  tains. 

KoTK— Flrurea  am  rounded  and  do  not  non^&tArily  add  to  the  toUiIs. 
ieuros:  OAee  of  tba  Seoetary  of  the  Treasury.  Ollice  of  Tax  Aualysb. 


WATER  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  dftys  a«o  an  editorial  entitled  "Oet- 
tinf  Enough  Water,"  was  published  in 
the  Ifew  York  Tlines.  The  editorial  dis- 
cusses a  problem  which  la  becoming 
greater  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

About  the  same  time  an  article  entitled 
"Long-Range  Look  Taken  at  Valley's 
Water  Supplies."  was  published  in  the 
norence  (Ala.)  Times.  It  describes 
what  has  been  done  in  the  TVA  area 
toward  the  conserration  of  water  re- 
sources. The  editorial  and  the  article 
taken  together  are  quite  thought-pro- 
Toking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remairks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 
[Ftom  ths  New  York  Times,  Apr.  25.  1963] 
Orrmre  Emouob  Wai 


By  coincidence  a  special  report  by  the 
Tannessse  Valley  Authority  Is  published  al- 
most simultaneously  with  adoption  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  of  a  research  blU  aimed  at  the 
problem  of  assuring  the  country  an  adequate 
supply  of  usable  water.  TVA  has  achieved 
pcveisely  this  result  for  the  41,000  squara 
miles  in  the  Tennessee  River  drainage  baain. 
and  Ita  present  report  is  a  dramatic  acootmt 
at  what  can  be  aocompliahed  through  a  uni- 
fied approach  to  water  management. 

Streamflow  regulation  has  created  more 
than  600,000  acres  of  water  surface  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Floods  have  been  pre- 
vented. Vast  new  sourosa  of  hydroelectric 
power  bavs  been  created,  irrigation  proj- 
ects havs  flourished.  Recreatlco  facilities 
have  bean  developed,  and  btisiness  in  ths 
great  valley  has  prospered. 

It  Is  now  30  yeara  since  Congress  created 
TVA,  and  over  the  years,  whether  under  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  administration 
in  Waahington.  the  prestige  of  this  pioneer 
agency  has  mounted.  To  be  sure,  it  is  still 
the  target  of  criticism  directed  against  It  by 
many  privately  owned  electric  power  inter- 
ests; these  Interests  contend  that,  even 
though  TVA  makes  payment  to  States  and 
counties  In  lieu  of  taxes,  ft  is  so  set  up  as  to 
provide  an  unfair  yardstick  of  production 
and  service  costs,  in  comparison  with  the 
record  of  the  private  power  companies. 

Nevertheless,  despita  such  criticism,  the 
opinion  has  certainly  gained  grotuid  that 
some  water-control  and  power-production 
projects  are  too  targe  and  too  complex  to  be 
tmdertaken  by  private  capital,  that  the  TVA 
nexus  la  one  of  theee.  and  that  in  the  case 
Psdsral  initiaUve.  backed  toy  Ttgoroiis  local 
cooperation,  has  built  an  enduring  success. 


Here,  certainly.  Lb  relevant  material  for 
any  congressional  investigation  of  ths  jtrob- 
lem  of  developing  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

(From  the  Florence   (Ala.)   Times.  Apr.  21. 
1063] 

Lono-Rawos  Look  Takew  at  Vaixst's  Watib 
8om.T 

In  a  new  report  published  today.  TVA  takes 
a  long-range  look  at  the  Tennessee  Valley's 
rapidly  Increasing  use  of  water. 

It  foresees  an  ample  supply  for  economic 
growth,  but  It  also  sees  some  problems  to  be 
overcome  as  water  use  continues  to  grow. 

"TVA  has  written  this  report  prlmarUy  for 
the  layman,"  the  agency's  Board  of  Directors 
said.  "If  the  waters  of  this  Valley  are  to 
make  their  maximum  contribution  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  growth,  the  problems  of 
water  use  must  be  understood  at  the  grass 
roots.  Farmers,  foresters,  bankers,  business- 
men, county  Judges.  le^^lators,  teachers — 
all  these  and  many  others — wlD  make  the 
decisions  and  take  the  actions  that  deter- 
mine how  much   we  Iwneflt. 

"WhUe  other  river  valleys,  earlier  devel- 
oped, pay  an  enormous  price  for  errors  made 
in  an  age  of  Innocence  about  their  water  re- 
source, this  region  can  take  preventive  meas- 
ures now,"  the  report  say.  "There  is  time 
to  plan." 

The  rei>ort  foreseee  large  increases  in  ths 
region's  water  lue  by  1975  as  a  result  of 
urban  and  Industrial  growth,  and  predicts 
that  consumption  will  nearly  double — but  it 
sees  no  supply  problem  for  the  valley  as  a 
whole. 

"There  Is  now,  and  there  will  be  in  the  fu- 
ture a  plentiful  supply  to  8upi>ort  the  vlgor- 
ovts  expansion  forecast  for  the  region's  pro- 
ductivity," the  report  says.  "In  the  critical 
June-September  period,  less  than  I  percent 
of  dry  season  regxUated  flow  Is  being  con- 
sumed at  the  present  time,  and  only  about 
2  percent  will  be  consumed  In  Wli."  This 
refers  to  the  flow,  as  regulated  by  TVA  dams, 
during  the  driest  known  growing  season. 

The  report  points  out,  however,  that  the 
water  supply  at  any  point  upstream  from 
the  river's  mouth  is  always  smaller  than 
the  flow  for  the  whole  basin,  so  local  vrater 
shortages  can  develop  In  some  places  In  some 
seasons  unless  measures  to  stabilize  supply 
are  feasible  and  are  adopted. 

It  says  full  utilisation  of  the  region's  vrater 
supply  offers  a  threefold  challenge:  "to  ac- 
celerate Improvements  In  the  use  of  rainfall 
on  the  land;  to  husband  the  assets  of  the 
now  developed  waterways;  and  to  extend 
streamflow  control  to  every  tributary  where 
regulation  can  be  accomplished  and  is  re- 
qtxlred  for  economic  growth.  In  the  total 
program  the  energies  of  all  the  area's  land- 
ownera,  the  participation  of  every  level  at 
go\'emment  will  be  engaged." 


"Water  la 


The    reports    tltla.    * 
Oift."  Is  froa  its  opratng 
one  of  the  Tmamam  Vallq 
It  la  nature's  cotirtant  gift  to  aaaa, 
in  abundance  to  was  a*  I 

The  report  deeorlbea  i 
agement  of  streamflow  for  wialttpie  ] 
Integrated  with  improved  water  na*  on  tba 
land.  It  estimates  future  demands  of  vari- 
ous water  uses,  halanrtng  tbem  agalnat  tl»a 
available  supply.  It  dlaeussss  the  eonfllats 
Arising  frcMn  reereatloB.  ooo^Mtlng  iissa  of 
shoreland,  waste  disposal,  and  Irrigation,  and 
nvums  for  settling  the  issuas  these  oonfUcU 
present. 

FollowlBg  are  comments  from  the  report 
on  some  water  uses  and  problsBu: 

Water  use  on  the  land:  "Evevy  year  the 
trees  o<  this  watershed  datm  skore  than  3S 
million  acre-feet  of  water  for  their  use.  twlea 
the  flood  storage  capacity  oC  all  TVA  reser- 
voirs, more  than  the  total  volume  of 
discharged  from  the  month  at  the  Tennes 
to  the  Ohio  in  a  dry  year.  The  laws  of  na- 
ttue  control  the  process,  tout  the  decisions  at 
men  determine  whether  the  rainfall  wlU  be 
used  by  flre-scarred.  atunted  trssa  of  Uttla 
value  In  the  market,  or  by  forests  wbleh  in- 
creasingly contribute  to  the  valley's  ecanomie 
growth." 

Flood  control:  "The  Federal  Oovtmment 
has  provided  a  system  of  water  oaaXnA  which 
has  sharply  diminished  the  damage  potential 
for  the  valley.  The  J<A  has  been  reduced 
to  manageable  proportions.*   •   • 

"The  combined  reeources  of  local.  State 
and  Federal  agencies  can  make  certain  that 
every  year  the  poastblU^  at  damage  wlU  be 
progressively  reduced  untU  nowhere  In  this 
great  river  basin  wUl  flood  danger  renudn  as 
a  threat." 

Local  flood  problema:  "Population  growth 
tends  to  press  on  the  flood  plains,  and  man 
trespass  on  the  land  which  nature  Intermit- 
tently requires  for  the  passage  of  flood  watera. 
With  that  traq;>ass  the  Katlon'a  flood  damage 
potential  is  growing  every  year,  and  at  a 
faster  rate  than  protective  works  can  be  con- 
structed •  •  •  Danger  can  now  be  deter- 
nulned.  potential  loss  can  be  reduced.  Ne- 
glect of  the  problem  Is  tolerable  no  longer." 

Navigation:  "If  the  transportation  pat- 
tern of  the  region  undergoes  no  substantial 
change,  commercial  traffic  on  the  Tennessee 
River  Ls  estimated  to  Increase  to  about  2S 
nxllllon  tons  a  year  by  1075.  Construction  of 
projects  on  the  Tennessee  has  already  pro- 
vided the  standard  0-foot  depth  for  vary- 
ing distances  on  certain  tributary  rivers,  and 
fiuther  development  of  some  of  these  chan- 
nels may  be  possible." 

Hydroelectric  i>ower:  "Current  trends  sug- 
gest that  by  1975  the  area  dei>endent  on  TVA 
for  Its  power  supply  will  require  more  than 
double  the  present  capacity  to  satisfy  its  de- 
mand for  electricity.  Nearly  80  percent  of 
the  power  potential  of  the  watershed  has 
been  realised,  and  not  all  the  potential  can 
be  developed.  The  costs  in  some  cases  would 
be  prohibitive.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be 
some  increase  in  hydro  capacity  in  the  next 
decade." 

Recreation:  "It  Is  expected  that  use  of 
the  lakes  and  their  shores  for  recreation  vrlU 
almost  double  by  1975.  Person -days  of  use 
are  forecast  to  rise  above  80  million  per  year, 
the  numt>er  of  sununer  homee  on  the  lake 
shores  Is  expected  to  pass  10,000,  com- 
mercially operated  services  and  concessions 
to  reach  800,  and  the  total  value  of  equip- 
ment and  facilities  for  recreation  to  exceed 
a200  million.  The  water  resource  wUl  sup- 
port this  larger  volume  of  use." 

Waste  disposal:  "Tha  discharge  of  waste 
from  industries,  from  the  sewerage  systems 
of  municipalities,  and  from  floating  craft 
vriU  Increase  by  1975  as  economic  growth  con- 
tinues. 

"Although  the  problem  li^  this  watershed 
l8  not  as  critical  as  th  ar^aa  of  greater 
population  density  and  more  intensive  in- 
dustrial development,  there  are  reaches  at 
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ST^^Zie^'af'^^SSSrB^        Wished  father.    Dr.  Bryan'a  father  was     cau-e.  of  cour«.  John  Bryan  never  ««m 
iiowaEiSr5rtSlf?tii?^^2^    one  of  the  most  beloved  ministers  ever    do  anything  to  .hame  a^.    *'*' ''^ 


ttM  wateroouraca 

wli«r« ^__ 

•trMmllow  already  rcatrleta  other  watn  um«. 
aad  prevents  the  balanced  eooiKmlc  growth 
wlileh  tlM  rivers  could  ottMrwlae  aupport. 

"Financial  aaelstance  la  provided  by  the 
ftderal  Oovenunent,  but  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  protect  their  water  reaource 
trom  poIluUon  will  continue  to  be  expressed 
tfarougn  tbe  govemmenta  oC  tbe  States. 
They  wlU  decide  whether  the  rivers  of  the 
▼alley  are  permitted  to  make  their  full  con- 
tribution to  the  growth  of  the  area." 

Industrial  wat«r  supply:  "An  abiindance 
of  water  of  falgh  quality  Is  one  of  the  many 
asaeta  available  to  support 

In  this  watershed 

dustriea,  thoae  nalng  large  amoxinU  of  water 
for  proceeeing  and/or  cooling,  are  also  the 
lUgb-wage  iiutustrlee  of  tbe  area. 

"By  1975  induatrlee  are  expected  to  with- 
draw an  average  of  1,078  million  gallons  per 
day  from  the  ttreama  of  the  valley  (about 
two- thirds  of  all  withdrawals) .  Tills  Is  a 
large  figure,  but  tbe  average  industrial  user 
oonsxunes  only  5  percent  of  the  water  with- 
drawn. Therefore  the  Increase  in  the  volume 
of  withdrawals  will  not  itaelf  Jeopardize  the 
supply  required  by  other  users." 

Irrigation:  '"Hie  use  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion has  expanded  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
as  it  has  grown  throughout  the  humid  East, 
not  to  open  new  land  for  cultivation  but  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  farmlna 
operations    •   •   - 


Ood    bless    you.    Dr.    Bryan, 
your  fatber  would  bave  been. 


How    proud 


to  work  In  our  State  or  ansrwhere.  so 
far  as  that  Is  concerned.  I  ask  unani- 
mous   consent    that    the    editorial    be 

printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobo  ^^"'^"^"~~~ 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial  RATIFICATION  OP  ANTI-POlL-tax 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  AMENDMENT  BY  STATE  OP  DELa 

as  follows:  WARE                                                   '=»*^- 

It  is  a  source  of  warm  gratlflcatlon  that  excSdSS^^SLd^  ^^^^'  ^  *» 

John   B.   Bryan   this  week   was  named   Blr-  fhrRf^  «f  "v^,           U>    announce    that 

mingham-s  Man  of  tbe  Tear.  ^"®  State  Of  Delaware  has  ratified  the 

ppbrt  industrial  growth          Rea«on«  wby  are  obvious.     This  Is  a  tall  »ntl-poll-tax    amendment   which    would 

The  Bo-caUed  wet  in-    ^  ^"  ™*"y  '"^y"    ""»•  ^^  ot  the  famed  eliminate  payment  of  a  poU  tax  or  anv 

large  amounu  of  water     °J^^^^  Bryan,  a  minister  who  carried  hum-  Other  tax  to  vote  in  Federal  election* 


bleness  to  Its  human  maximum  and  Is  re- 
membered today  as  vividly  by  many  as  if  It 
were  only  yesterday  that  he  had  left.  John 

Bryan  exempunes  what  aU  of  lis  should  be. 
As  his  father  successfully  sought,  so  has 
John  Bryan  tried  always  to  do  bis  best  for 
his  community  and  for  individuals  of  all 
races,  creeds,  faiths. 


Delaware  becomes  the  33d  State  to  haw 
taken  this  acUon. 

I  was  inlonned  late  yesterday  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Delaware  Legislature  an. 
proved  the  resolution  ratifying  the 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5  earUer 
in  the  day.    The  House  of  the  Delaware 


——^  v«»\,  v4o^.      A  uc  xauuoc  ox  uie  ueiawarv 

These  are  not  Just  words,  of  course.    In    Legislature  on  March  18  1963  aonmiS 

S'aiiuT^l.Tti.'^S?  ^'J^(^^'''  they  are    its  resoluUon  ratifySig  the^enS 
realiues.    A.  with  all  mortals.  «>meone  here     fay  a  vote  of  24  to  i~^e  senaS's  aSS 

of  yesterday  thus  completing  ratification 
of  the  amendment  by  Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
profound  appreciaUon  to  both  Senators 


reallUes.  As  with  all  mortals,  someone  here 
or  there  might  once  bave  pointed  out  a 
ahortcoming.  But  If  in  bis  past  he  ever  has 
had  crlUca— and  being  so  much  in  active 
public  life  doubtless  there  have  been  some  of 
^««e — none  ever  said  of  John  Bryan  that  he 
was  not  always  trying. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  failure  to  try 


from  Delaware,  the  senior  Senatnr  ri«>. 
"In  1967,  after  a  sertes  of  unusually  Orj     isl^a  ^^*J^°TJ°  **  ^^  '**^""  *°  ^^     WttLiAHS)  and  his  CoUeaguethe  ^imJf, 

KS2i'TiS"c;"SS7^^r:Sr^"^^    ^^^^TotT^^L^Z'i:^^    senator  fMr.BocoareSTofwSoK 
^m-^J'SZ'^^J^^J^rZ.I^^     ^_ard.   too  ^  many   have   turned   L^*::S    «Ponsored._sup_ported  to,_passage  in  the 


Irrigated ,_.«^„ 

ralnfaU  has  been  above  normal  over  much 
of  the  vaUey.  The  Irrigated  acreage  has 
decreased.  It  Is  estimated  that  at  least  90 
percent  of  the  water  withdrawn  is  con- 
sumed. 

"The  important  Issue  Uea  In  the  local  con- 
fllcta  which  may  develop  between  farm  and 
factory,  between  the  demands  of  munici- 
palities for  water  and  the  requirement  of 
Irrigators.  In  a  few  places,  largely  on  un- 
developed tributaries,  such  conflicts  may  be 
serious  In  the  future  unless  efforts  are  un- 
dertaken to  Increase  the  supply  of  water  In 
all  seasons  for  all  purposes." 

Water  rights:  "Dry  years  will  come  again, 
and  pressure  for  jM^tectlon  of  their  supply 
by  legislation  Is  likely  to  be  renewed  by  com- 
peting groups  of  water  ^isotb.  Adoption  of 
the  principle  of  prior  appropriation  may  be 
sought  once  more.  It  Is  another  way  of 
■aylng  first  come,  first  served,  with  a  pre- 
ferred position  guaranteed  thereafter. 

"For  this  vaUey  of  abtmdant  rainfall  such 
a  policy  may  have  serious  limitations.     It 
would  reduce  the  flexibility  required  for  fu- 
ture growth,  as  new  users  for  water  appear 
new  opporttinltles  emerge." 

SUte  and  local  action:  "In  the  futxore  new 
dams  will  cross  the  channels,  and  now-fa- 
mUlar  landmarks  will  provide  greater  bene- 
fits. But  whether  projects  are  buUt  with 
Federal  fxmds  as  Melton  HUl  is  being  con- 
structed on  the  Clinch,  or  by  some  system  of 
Joint  financing  like  the  one  developed  for 
control  0*  Beech' River,  the  dominant  feature 
of  the  next  decade  will  not  be  the  mulUpll- 
caUon  of  engineering  structures.  It  wUl  be 
the  expanding  role  of  local  agencies  and  of 
the  States  In  the  total  program  to  achieve 
full  utUlzation  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
vaUey." 
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BlRMINOHAM'8  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Bryan  Creed"  was 
published  in  the  Birmingham  News  of 
April  19.  The  editorial  discusses  Dr. 
John  E.  Bryan,  who  was  recently  elected 
•s  a  member  of  the  new  government  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  Dr.  Bryan  Is 
a  distinguished  son  of  a  very  dlstin- 


hard,  too  many  have  tximed  aside  and 
sought,  not  solution,  but  escape  from  tough 
problems  or  assignments. 

This  never  could  have  been,  never  has 
been,  never  wlU  be  said  of  John  E.  Bryan. 
The  man  simply  does  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  qmttlng.  After  a  full  career  as 
teacher  and  long  years  as  superintendent  of 
education  for  the  county,  and  as  head  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  TWladega.  Dr. 
Bryan  moved  on  retirement  Into  tUU  another 
service  field:  As  execuUve  for  management 
of  chamber  of  conunerce  business.  The 
range  of  the  gentleman's  ablllUes,  flexlblUty 
of  his  mind  to  encompass  all  manner  of 
problems,  would  be  imlque  anywhere  In  the 
world — and  It  Is  remembered  he  has  served 
In  worldwide  assignments  as  well. 

But  In  time  Dr.  Bryan  moved  on  from 
the  Chamber  assignment.  Even  so  John 
Bryan  yet  believed,  and  rlghUy,  that  his 
community  had  need  for  him.  He  wanted 
stUl  only  to  serve  it.  On  change  of  the 
government.  Dr.  Bryan  was  urged  by  many 
friends  to  stand  for  a  council  seat,  and  thus 
further  give  of  hhnself,  his  strength  his 
fertile  and  restless  mind. 

It  naturally  followed  that,  having  been 
asked  to  serve  through  candidacy.  Dr.  Bryan 
qualified  as  a  candidate.  And  it  followed 
also,  and  as  nat\iraUy,  that  voters  of  this 
community  gave  him  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  of  more  than  80  candidates,  for 
John  Bryan,  you  see,  U  known  to  the  people. 
In  the  dinner  program  honoring  the  man 
of  the  year,  a  traditional  service  of  the 
Toung  Men's  Business  Club,  guest  speaker 
Mayor  Allen  Thompson,  of  Jackson.  Miss., 
described  thoughu  on  what  a  public  offlclai 
should  be.  He  said  he  should  "be  completely 
honest  •  •  •  know  and  practice  tolerance 
self-restraint  and  self-sacrlflce."  Public  of- 
ficals.  said  Mayor  Thompson,  must  realize 
that  "popularity  in  pollUcs  is  as  fickle  as 
the  winds,  but  a  repuUtlon  baaed  on  a 
constructive,  clean  administration  is  as 
permanent  as  the  tides  on  tbe  sea." 

All  of  which  need  not  be  a  lesson  to  new 
CoxincUman  John  Bryan. 

The  man  has  done  so  much,  given  so 
much,  and  stlU  so  steadXasUy  keeps  his  eye 
on  the  brightness  of  a  worked-for  tomorrow, 
that  one  might  say  he  virtually  shames  the' 
rest  of  us  one  and  all.  *  •  •  "Might  say  "  be- 


Senate.  and  worked  diligently  toward 
ratification  by  their  great  State. 

Here  again,  Mr.  President,  In  Delaware 
the  first  of  the  original  13  States  to  adopt 
the  Federal  Constitution,  is  another 
clear  example  of  the  complete  biparti- 
sanship with  which  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  Important  matter,  first  in 
the  Congress  when  Members  of  both  of 
the  great  political  parties  cosponsored 
and  supported  to  passage  my  resolution 
proposing  the  amendment,  and  subse* 
quently  when  the  Governors  and  legisla- 
tive leaders  of  the  respective  States  have 
worked  together — without  regard  to  po- 
litical affiliation  or  interest— In  achiev- 
ing ratification  by  their  SUtes.  I  pay 
tribute  to  Gtov.  Elbert  N.  Carvel,  of  Dela- 
ware, who  represents  one  of  the  major 
poliUcal  parUes.  the  two  Senators  from 
Delaware  who  are  members  of  the  other 
party,  and  the  members  of  both  parties 
of  the  Delaware  Legislature  who  have 
taken  this  most  gratifying  action. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  remarks.  On  be- 
half of  my  colleague  (Mr.  Boocsl  and 
myself,  I  Join  the  Senator  from  Florida 
in  expressing  gratification  that  our  State 
has  seen  fit  to  ratify  the  anti-poll-tax 
amendment.  I  Join  the  Senator  in  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  necessary 
number  of  States  addiUonally  required 
will  soon  ratify  it,  likewise. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate those  kind  remarks.  I  Join  m 
that  expression  of  hope. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  I  gladly  yldd  to  the 
majority  leader,  the  distingulahed  Soia- 
tor  f  nHn  Montana. 


liCr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Join  the  distin- 
»ulshed  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
in  what  he  has  said  covering  the  Holland 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  No  one  has  worked 
harder  for  the  amendment.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  after  so  many  years  of  effort 
and  under  adverse  circumstances  on 
many  occasions  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  is  within  sight  of 
the  goal  which  he  set  a  long  time  ago. 

I  express  the  hoi>e  that  before  very 
long  ratification  by  the  needed  number 
of  additional  States— only  a  few  now— 
will  be  obtained,  so  that  this  provision, 
the  HoUsind  amendment.  I  reF>eat  can 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  Is  most 

gracious.  Of  course,  I  could  have  done 
nothing  In  this  regard  without  his  help 
and  the  help  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  DirksikI.  In  previ- 
ous sessions  of  Congress  it  was  similarly 
true  that  the  majority  leader  and  mi- 
nority leader  were  most  helpful. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  al- 
low me  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  are  aware,  the  Legislature  of 
Florida  ratified  this  important  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on  April  18, 
1963.  becoming  the  31st  State  to  do  so. 
As  I  informed  the  Senate  when  I  an- 
nounced Florida's  ratification,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State,  the  Honorable  Farris 
Bryant,  included  in  his  regular  message 
to  the  legislature  on  April  2  a  most 
forceful  recommendation  that  the  anti- 
poll-tax  amendment  be  promptly  rati- 
fied. I  am  deeply  grateful  to  our  Gk>v- 
emor  for  his  strong  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
that  the  section  of  Governor  Bryant's 
message  to  the  legislature,  wherein  he 
reconxn.ended  ratification,  be  included  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Ratxhcation  or  thi  Anti-Poll -Tax 
Amendment 

I  call  to  your  attention  another  matter  to 
which  I  attach  great  Importance.  This  Is 
the  ratification  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  would  eliminate  the  paynaent  of  a  poll 
tax  or  any  other  tax  as  a  requirement  for 
voting  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senators  or  Representatives  In  Congress. 

I  shall  submit  to  the  legislature  shortly  a 
Joint  resolution  of  the  87th  Congress  of  the 
United  States  proposing  this  important 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  As  all  of 
you  are  aware,  the  former  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida,  UJ3.  Senator  Spessako  L. 
Holland,  Is  tbe  author  of  this  amendment, 
which  is  cosponsored  by  our  other  distin- 
guished Senator,  Hon.  Osoaca  A.  SMATHxas. 

This  Joint  resolution  of  the  87th  Congress 
was  submitted  by  the  General  Services 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Oovernors  of  the  respective  States  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  by  their  legislatures. 
It  was  previously  hAoptwX  by  the  Congress  of 


the  United  States  by  overwhelming  major- 
ities in  each  House. 

I  am  informed  that  to  date  the  legislatures 
of  29  States  have  ratified  tbe  amendment. 
I  am  likewise  advised  that  the  amendment 
is  now  under  consideration  by  the  legis- 
latures of  several  other  States  whose  legls- 
latiu-es  axe  now  in  session,  with  excellent 
prospects  of  early  approval. 

In  my  opinion,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment by  the  respective  States  would  consti- 
tute an  Important  contribution  to  sound 
government.  It  would,  without  question, 
bring  about  greater  participation  by  other- 
wise qualified  voters.  The  experience  which 
we  have  had  in  Florida  since  elimination  of 
the  poll  tax  in  1937,  and  the  experience  of 
other  States  proves  this,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  cleaner  local  government  has  resulted 
in  some  counties. 

Aside  from  these  established  facts,  I,  to- 
gether with  most  of  you,  have  felt  strongly 
for  years  that  the  voter,  who  Is  otherwise 
qualified,  should  not  have  a  price  set  upon 
his  right  to  participate  In  the  selection  of  his 
leaders,  nor  bave  his  right  to  vote  abridged 
or  denied  because  of  his  failure,  through 
poverty  or  oversight,  to  pay  a  po?l  tax  or 
any  other  such  tax. 

The  submission  by  the  Congreee  to  the 
respective  State  legislatures  of  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  Is  the 
proper  manner  In  which  this  objective 
should  be  achieved.  It  is  clear  beyond  refu- 
tation that  changes  In  the  election  machin- 
ery for  Federal  election  are  constitutional 
matters  which  should  not  be  approached  by 
Federal  statutes,  as  has  been  unsuccessfully 
attempted  in  Congress  for  more  than  30 
years,  with  resulting  bitter  divisions  In  our 
country. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  the  legislature 
the  early  ratification  of  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  I  believe  such 
action  would  be  a  constructive  step  forward 
toward  better  government. 


DEATH     OP     HON.     JESSICA 
McCULLOUGH  WEIS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  report  the 
death  yesterday  of  a  distinguished  New 
Yorker  and  former  colleague  in  the  other 
body,  Hon.  Jessica  McCulIough  Wels. 
Judy  Wels  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us  who  knew  her,  admired  her,  and  loved 
her. 

Judy  Wels  was  my  longtime  friend, 
and  was  elected  as  my  successor  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Those  of  us 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  In 
the  other  body  and  then  of  being  elected 
to  serve  in  the  Senate  always  take  great 
pride  in  having  as  a  successor  someone 
who  is  outstanding  in  the  community  as 
a  citizen  and  a  political  ally.  It  was  al- 
ways an  honor  to  introduce  Judy  Wels 
as  "my  Congressman." 

Her  life  was  a  story  of  complete  and 
selfless  dedication  to  many  worthy 
causes,  causes  that  were  furthered  by  her 
energy  and  zeal,  causes  that  were  digni- 
fied and  ennobled  by  her  support.  She 
possessed  that  rare  combination  of  vi- 
tality, perception,  magnetism,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  public  good  which  marks 
great  leaders. 

Her  contributions  to  my  home  com- 
munity of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  were  many 
and  varied  and  touched  deeply  numerous 
civic  imdertaklngs.  Her  indefatigable 
labors  for  the  Republican  Party  are 
legend.  She  was,  among  other  things, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Monroe  County  Re- 
publican Committee,   president  of  the 


National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women.  RepubUcan  National  Ccxnmit- 
teewoman  from  New  York,  and  delegate 
at  large  to  six  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions. 

To  her  work  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  two  terms  she  brought  the  same 
charm,  vigor  and  devotion  to  duty  which 
had  marked  her  previous  endeavors. 
When  her  failing  health  necessitated  her 
retirement  from  public  office,  the  other 
body  lost  one  of  its  most  ix>pular  and 
most  highly  respected  Monbers. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  this  fine 
woman,  as  one  who  cherished  her  friend- 
siiip  and  the  warmth  of  her  personaUty, 
as  one  who  knew  the  unique  magic  that 
was  Judy  Wels,  I  am  filled  with  grief  at 
her  psissing. 

Judy  Wels  has  left  us.  but  not  our 
hearts  or  our  memories.  In  this  hour  of 
great  loss,  our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out 
to  her  bereaved  family  which  meant  so 
very  much  to  her,  to  the  great  commu- 
nity and  State  which  were  so  justly  proud 

of  her,  and  to  the  Nation  that  mourns 
one  of  her  most  distinguished  daughters. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  trom  New  York  in  his 
expressions  concerning  Judy  Wels.  It 
was  my  great  pleasure  to  know  her  for 
many  years.  We  were  associated 
through  our  F>olitical  contacts  and  also 
because  she  was  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Never  was  I  associated  with  her  when 
I  did  not  receive  some  kind  of  lift  from 
that  association.  She  was  invariably 
cheerful  and  invariably  accommodat- 
ing. It  was  wonderful  to  know  someone 
who,  even  suffering  under  great  per- 
sonal handicap  as  she  did  during  the  last 
days  of  her  Ufe,  was  able  to  impart  to 
others  an  aura  of  cheer  and  an  aura  of 
looking  forward. 

The  Republican  Party  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Republican  Party  of  New  York 
will  miss  her  greatly. 

I  would  feel  very  remiss  if  I  did  not 
join  in  expressing  my  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  her  family  and  to  the 
citizens  of  New  York  who  have  lost  such 
a  great  and  valued  public  servant. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  recently 
learned  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Wels.  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Judy  Wels  and 
her  late  husband  were  two  of  the  finest 
and  most-valued  friends  my  wife  and  I 
ever  had. 

Mrs.  Weis  was  not  only  a  great  public 
servant  in  her  own  right:  she  was  a 
devoted  wife  and  mother.  No  one  who 
knew  her  could  forget  her  vibrant  per- 
sonality and  her  interest  in  the  things 
that  count  for  a  better  America. 

I  Join  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  expressing  deep  regret  at 
the  passing  of  one  of  ttie  outstanding 
women  of  our  time,  and  express  deep 
sympathy  to  her  fine  children. 
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Mr.  KBATINO.  I  am  sratefii)  for  the 
kind  remazto  of  the  Senator  from 
Bfisflonrl. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Jessica 
McCallouKh  Wels.  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional committee  of  the  Repabllcan 
Party  and  a  former  RepresentatlTe  In 
Congress  from  the  36th  District  of  New 
York,  the  Rochester  area. 

Jessica  Wels  was  a  friend  of  mine,  as 
she  was  also  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  [Bfr.  KKAmrc]  and  other  Sena- 
tors. She  was  an  extraordinary  woman, 
very  active  in  the  Republican  Party  ever 
since  1935.  a  time  measured  almost  by 
my  own  period  of  activity  in  the  party. 
I  myself  started  In  1932. 

Senator  KKArnfc  has  already  spoken 
beautifully  and  feelingly  about  Mrs. 
Weis  as  a  party  worker,  a  party  leader, 
and  a  Representative  In  Congress.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  Judy 
Weis  as  a  woman.  She  was  (me  ot  the> 
most  attractive,  gracious,  dear  human 
beings  anyone  has  ever  met.  She 
brought  to  politics  what  other  women 
have  brought  to  ft  so  successfully, 
namely,  a  sense  of  personally  caring  for 
her  associates  whom  she  met  in  pontics. 
Judy  Weis  was  always  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend  of  those  who  were  her  cloae 
associates,  amcuig  whom  I  am  proud  to 
nimiber  myself.  Not  only  was  she  a 
friend  in  politics;  she  was  a  woman  hav- 
ing a  very  deep  feeling  about  ptiblic 
service.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  her 
obituary  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today: 

Once  uked  why  sIm  had  embarked  on  her 
career,  she  replied : 

"I  really  went  Into  poUUcs  beeauM  I  got 
tired  sitting  around  tL*  sitting  room  and 
objecting  to  the  way  things  were  being  run. 
I  decided  I  ought  to  do  something  about  It 
or  stop  objecting." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  practically  an 
American's  creed,  which  each  of  us  has 
almost  the  duty  to  urge  upon  those  who 
have  any  mind  for  public  responsibility 
at  all.  It  is  beautifully  said,  with  the 
typical  simplicity  and  warmth  of  Judy 
Weis. 

Judy  Wels  was  active  not  cmly  In  po- 
litical life  but  also  in  the  life  of  her 
community,  the  Rochester  area,  where 
she  worked  in  its  hoq?itals.  serving  on 
the  women's  board  of  the  Oenesee  Hos- 
pital and  the  board  of  the  Rochester 
Convalescent  Hospital  for  Children. 

Judy  Weis  was  active  in  the  Rochester 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
and  in  almost  every  other  fine  commu- 
nity effort  that  could  be  imagined. 

Mrs.  Weis  was  also  a  woman  of  ex- 
ceptional taste.  She  conducted  a  per- 
sonal poll  to  help  select  a  national  flow- 
er. She  reported  that  the  rose  won — 
the  rose  being  also  the  New  York  State 
flower — by  a  heavy  majority. 

I  believe  that  the  most  fitting  tribute 
one  could  pay  to  Judy  Weis  is  that  she 
was  herself  a  rose  In  her  charming 
sweetness,  her  delicacy,  and  the  beauty 
of  her  character.  She  is  enfolded  in  her 
graciousness  to  become  a  part  of  the 
beauty  of  all  time. 

On  b^ialf  of  my  wife  and  myself,  I 
bejq;>eak  our  deep  sympathy  for  the  fam- 


ily of  Mrs.  Wels  tn  their  hour  of  be- 
reav^nent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subaequently  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  was  called  from  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  the  time  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kkatikg]  was  delivering  a  eulogy  on  the 
passing  of  his  sxiccessor  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mrs.  Jessica  McCul- 
lough  Weis.  Mrs.  Weis  was  a  R^ubU- 
can  througb  and  through,  but  she  was 
not  so  much  a  partisan  that  she  could  not 
see  some  good  on  the  other  side.  She  be- 
lieved In  her  party.  Above  all,  she  be- 
lieved in  her  coxmtry.  She  believed  In 
the  body  in  which  she  had  the  honor  to 
be  a  Representative. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that  I, 
together  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  KKATnfcl  and 
others,  note  that  our  former  colleague 
died  yesterday  in  Rochester.  NY. 

I  note  in  the  New  York  Times  her  reply 
when  she  was  asked  why  she  had  em- 
barked on  a  political  career.  Her  an- 
swer was  as  follows: 

I  really  went  Into  politics  because  I  got 
tired  sitting  aronnd  the  sitting  room  and 
objecting  to  the  way  things  were  being  run. 
I  decided  I  ought  to  do  something  about  it 
or  stop  objecting. 

There  could  not  be  a  better  reas<xi  for 
anyone,  man  or  woman,  to  enter  the  field 
of  politics,  because  It  is  an  area  In  which 
those  who  find  objections — and  there  are 
many  in  our  country — can  face  the  real- 
ities and  find  out  what  politics  really  is. 

Mrs.  Weis  had  a  distinguished  record 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  She 
was  known  as  the  rose  lady,  because  of 
her  interest  in  the  rose  as  a  national 
flower.  She  initiated  many  important 
pieces  of  legislation.  She  represented 
her  district  with  distinction  and  honor, 
and  she  was  an  asset  to  her  State  of  New 
York  aiKl  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
join  my  colleagues  at  this  time  in  ex- 
pressing my  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
two  surviving  daughters,  Mrs.  William 
C.  Warren,  m.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Jame- 
son, and  her  son.  Charles  McCullough 
Wels,  a  professor  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity.  and  the  six  grandchildren. 

Mrs.  Wels  retired  from  Congress  vol- 
untarily. At  the  time  many  of  us  won- 
dered why  she  was  retiring  from  the 
Congress,  where  she  was  achieving  such 
distinction.  We  now  know  the  reason. 
I  only  wish  to  state  that  we  will  all  miss 
her  because  of  the  many  ccmtributlons 
she  has  made  to  the  body  known  as  the 
Congress. 

PRESIDENT'S       TAX       PROPOSALS : 
MINIMUM  STANDARD  DEDUCTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  some 
of  the  elements  of  President  Kennedy's 
tax  proposals  are  iM>t  fully  imderstood. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
pnHX>8aI  aimed  directly  at  helping  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  not  fully 
sharing  In  the  Nation's  prosperity,  name- 
ly, the  minimum  standard  deduction,  has 
not  received  fun  attention.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  Treasury 
Department  fact  sheet  on  this  pr(HX>8al 
which  would  directly  benefit  more  than 
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13    mmion    peoi^    be   printed   in   •»«. 
Rboou.  "* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ti^ 
R«co«).  as  follows: 

Pact  Srxr  ow  PaamnrT's  Tax  Paopoaug 
yatroAvit.  BTAXDAaD  OBmcnoM 

On«  of  President  Kennedy's  tax  proDoiAi, 
U  aimed  directly  at  helping  mllli^iro* 
Americans  who  are  not  fully  sharing  in  thi 
Nation's  prosperity.  Theae  are  people  wltt 
low  incomes,  and  those  whose  famines  sm 
large  In  relation  to  their  earnings. 

The  propoaal  would  prorfcle  a  ralnlmtim 
standard  deduction,  which  mnans  that  everr 
one  would  be  aUowed  to  deduct  at  leaat  ^ 
minimum  amount  from  his  Income  before 
computing  his  taxes.  The  minimum  would 
be  $300  for  a  single  Individual.  $400  for  a 
married  couple,  and  an  additional  $100  for 
each  dependent  up  to  a  cetUng  of  $1,000 

The  minimum  standard  deduction  woom 
directly  benefit  more  than  13  mllMon  people. 

Under  present  Uw.  the  standard  dedu^ 
tlon  cannot  exceed  10  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's Income,  or  $1,000  whichever  Is  lesa 
Thus  the  new  minimum  standard  deductloa 
would  mean  a  higher  deduction— and  a 
lower  tax  Mil— for  all  those  now  using  the 
standard   deduction    who  have: 

No  dependenu  and  Income  of  lees  thui 
•3,000.  ^ 

One  dependent  (a  wife  or  any  other  ds- 
dependent )  and  Income  of  less  than  $4  ooa 

Two  dependents  (a  wife  and  chUd  or 'any 
other  two  dependents)  and  Income  of  1m 
than  $5,000. 

Three  dependents  and  Income  of  lest  than 
$«,ooo.  ^^ 

Four  dependenu  and  Income  ot  less  t>«ii 
•7.000.  ^^ 

Five  dependents  and  Income  of  less  th.w 
•8.000.  ^^ 

81x  dependents  and  Income  of  leae  thsa 
•9,000. 

Seven  depettdents  and  Income  of  less  thAn 
•10.000.  ^^ 

Some  taxpayers  who  now  Itemize  their  de- 
ductions would  And  It  advantageous — as  wtU 
as  simpler- to  switch  to  the  new  minimum 
standard  deductions,  "i-hoee  who  can  claim 
deductions  larger  than  the  new  minimum 
through  Itonlzlng  wlU.  of  course,  contlOM 
to  Itemize. 

Those  who  wlU  benefit  most  ttom  the 
mintmnm  standard  deducUon  wUl  be  tbost 
with  the  lowest  Incomes.  The  total  tax  Ioh 
to  the  Oovemment  from  the  propoaal  Is  esU- 
mated  at  •310  million.  Of  this  amount  tlM 
million  win  go  to  people  with  Incomes  of 
less  than  •S.OOO  a  year.  Another  •100  mU- 
Uon  wUl  go  to  people  with  Uicomes  between 
•3,000  and  •5,000. 

Without  the  new  minimum  standard  de- 
duction, the  tax  rate  reduction  proposed  by 
President  Kennedy  would  not  mean  much  to 
our  lowest  Income  families. 

However,  with  the  rate  cuts  and  the  new 
minimum  standard  deduction  the  tax  saving 
can  be  quite  substantial. 

A  single  taxpayer  with  no  dependents  and 
an  Income  of  $1,000  would  find  his  taxes  re- 
duced from  the  present  $S0  a  year  to  $14  a 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  combined  effects  of 
the  minimum  standard  deduction  and  the 
proposed  reduction  in  tax  rates. 

A  married  couple  with  no  detwndenta.  who 
now  pay  a  tax  of  $130  on  an  Income  of  $2,000 
would  find  their  taxes  cut  to  $5S  as  a  result 
of  the  minimum  standard  deduction  and  the 
rate  reduction. 

A  widow  with  two  children  and  an  income 
of  $4,000  now  pays  $360  In  taxes.  With  the 
mlnlmvun  standard  deduction  and  the  pro- 
posed rata  reductions,  she  would  pay  $345. 

A  couple  with  seven  children  and  an  In- 
come of  $7,500  now  pay  •370  In  taxes.  Use 
of  the  minimum  standard  deduction  *"<<  the 
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proposed  rate  cuts  wlU  bring  their  tax  blU 
down  to  •IM. 

With  rate  reduction  alone,  theae  tax  sav- 
ings would  be  considerably  less. 

The  mlnlmimi  standard  deduction  was  de- 
■Igned  specifically  to  benefit  low  Income  tax- 
payers without  a  heavy  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
oovemment.  Other  plans  which  have  been 
■uggested — ^for  example,  an  Increase  in  the 
$600  personal  exemption — would  not  do  the 
game  Job.  An  Increase  of  only  •lOO  In  the 
personal  exemption,  bringing  It  to  •700, 
would,  coupled  with  the  proposed  new  tax 
rate  schedule,  result  In  a  loss  of  more  than 
$a  billion  in  tax  revenues — more  than  seven 
times  as  much  as  the  minimum  standard 
deduction.  And  only  9  percent  of  this  tax 
saving  would  go  to  those  earning  •3,000  a 
year  or  less,  competed  with  nearly  60  per- 
cent under  the  new  minimum  standard 
deduction. 

Thus,  the  new  mlnlmiun  standard  deduc- 
tion offers  the  most  effective  way  to  make 
sure  that  the  low-income  people  who  need 
it  most  get  their  fair  share  of  the  benefiu 
of  the  tax  revision  program. 


ED  NEILAN  A  FORCEFUL  NEW  PRES- 
IDENT OP  THE  U5.  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  a  Dela- 
warean.  Edwin  P.  Neilan.  last  night  of- 
ficially became  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
I  predict  that  before  his  year's  term  of 
office  is  over,  we  are  all  going  to  hear  a 
lot  from  him.  He  is  used  to  speaking 
out,  and  people  find  the  listening  worth 
while. 

Ed  Neilan  is  not  the  type  to  sugarcoat 
his  comments.  But  you  can  rest  assured 
that  what  he  says  will  be  based  on  rea- 
soned conviction. 

We  of  Delaware  are  proud  to  have  him 
at  the  helm  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  and 
are  confident  he  will  live  up  to  that  pride. 

Tackling  tough  Jobs  is  not  anything 
new  to  Ed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tackling 
is  right  in  his  Une  too.  He  played  6  years 
of  semipro  football  in  his  younger  days. 

What  characterizes  his  work  as  chair- 
man and  president  of  the  Bank  of  Dela- 
ware in  WUmlngton  is  his  drive,  his  ea- 
gerness for  new  ideas,  and  his  close 
contact  with  the  bank's  employees. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  bank  presidents 
in  the  country  who  answers  his  own  tele- 
phone. He  thinks  hiding  behind  a  sec- 
retary wastes  time. 

And  when  he  wants  to  talk  to  someone, 
he  strides  down  to  the  other  fellow's 
ofiSce.  Again,  he  Is  restless  to  get  things 
done. 

This  restlessness  pays  off  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned.  He  has  turned 
his  talents  and  energies  to  the  United 
Community  Fund  of  northern  Delaware, 
Uie  Welfare  Council  of  Delaware,  and 
the  Greater  Wilmington  Development 
council,  among  other  civic  organiza- 
tions. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  In  the  Navy  and 
earned  a  commendation  for  getting 
things  done — despite  red  tape.  At  the 
same  time.  I  niiig;ht  add.  he  shocked 
some  of  his  fellow  officers  not  used  to 
such  direct  methods. 

Ed  Neilan  was  bom  on  his  grand- 
father's farm  in  Mason  County.  Mich., 
in  1905  and  spent  his  earlier  years  in 


Leeds.  Iowa,  and  later  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Most  of  his  father's  career  was  si>ent 
as  a  life  Insurance  salesman  but  today, 
at  82  he  is  engaged  in  the  making  and 
marketing  of  vitamins  and  trace  min- 
erals in  Oakland.  Calif. 

After  he  was  graduated  in  1923  from 
Omaha  Central  High  School,  Mr.  Neilan 
attended  the  University  of  Omaha  for 
2  years  and  then,  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds,  worked  for  a  year  as  a  carpenter's 
apprentice.  His  family  then  moved  to 
Texas  where  Mr.  Neilan  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  m  business  ad- 
ministration from  Rice  Institute  in  1928. 
He  also  attended  night  school  for  2 
years  at  the  South  Texas  School  of  Law, 
Houston,  and  received  prestandard, 
standard  and  graduate  certificates  from 
the  Houston  Chapter,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking.  He  completed  in  1937 
a  3-year  combined  correspondence  and 
residence  program  under  the  Graduate 
School  of  Banking,  sponsored  Jointly  by 
the  American  Bankers  Association  and 
Rutgers  University. 

Mr.  Neilan's  banking  career  began 
during  his  senior  year  at  Rice  when  he 
became  a  railroad  analyst  in  the  invest- 
ment department  of  the  Houston  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.  In  1933  he  became  chief 
trust  examiner  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Dallas,  and  between  1936  and 
1940  he  served  as  a  field  examiner  for 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  He  joined  the  Bank 
of  Delaware,  then  known  as  the  Security 
Trust  Co.,  as  associate  trust  officer  in 
1940. 

Mr.  Neilan  was  promoted  to  vice  pres- 
ident and  secretary,  director  and  chair- 
man of  the  trust  committee  in  1946,  and 
became  executive  vice  president  in  1952. 
In  1956,  he  became  president  and  in  1959 
was  elevated  to  chairman  of  the  board 
and  president. 

I  would  not  try  to  chronicle  Ed  Neil- 
an's many  ideas  about  government.  To 
put  it  briefly,  he  thinks  there  is  waste 
which  should  not  be  tolerated.  And  he 
is  concerned  that  an  ever-growing  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  is  working  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

"Oovemment  must  be  kept  at  home  as 
much  as  possible,"  he  says.  "When  it 
gets  as  far  away  as  Washington,  you  Just 
can't  control  It." 

The  national  chamber  he  heads  is  a 
federation  of  individuals,  business  firms, 
and  voluntary  organizations  of  business- 
men and  professional  men.  It  repre- 
sents the  whole  spectriim  of  business  and 
industry.  It  Ls  composed  of  more  than 
3.700  organization  members — local. 
State,  and  regional  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  trade  and  professional  asso- 
ciations, and  more  than  30.500  business 
members — firms,  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  underlying  membership  of  the 
chamber  is  more  than  3  million  individ- 
uals and  firms — the  members  of  its  af- 
filiated organizations. 

It  is  this  far-reaching  and  influential 
organization  which  Ed  Neilan  now 
heads,  and  I  know  my  colleagues  Join 
with  me  In  wishing  him  and  Mrs.  Neilan 
and  the  chamber  well  in  the  year  ahead. 


ST.  LOUIS  MINISTERS  PROTEST 
SOVIErr  ANn-SEMTTISM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  41 
prominent  Protestants.  Catholics,  and 
Jews  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  recently  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  Nikita  S.  Khru- 
shchev through  the  Russian  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  In  which  they  called 
for  the  elimination  of  an ti -Jewish  dis- 
crimination in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  message  lists  factual  evidence  of 
denial  of  religious  liberties  to  the  almost 
3  million  Jewish  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  concludes  by  asking  Mr. 
Khrushchev  when  these  restrictions  will 
be  lifted.  It  first  appeared  as  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  7,  1962,  paid  for  by  several 
members  of  the  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. It  was  signed  by  46  prominent 
persons  including  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh,  C.C.S.,  president.  University  of 
Notre  Dame;  Bish<H>  James  A.  Pike,  Dr. 
Daniel  A.  Poling,  editor.  Christian  Herald 
magazine;  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Heschel; 
Rev.  Louis  J.  Towmey.  S.J.,  editor,  social 
order;  and  Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  dean  of 
faculty.  Union  Theological  Semmary. 

The  message  should  put  the  Soviets  on 
notice  that  they  must  offer  more  than 
propaganda  words  if  the  world  is  to  be 
convinced  that  freedom  of  religious  prac- 
tice is  permitted  within  Its  borders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  message  and  the  list  of  sig- 
natories thereto  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Chairman  NnuTA  S.  Khxttshckxv. 
The  Kreynlin,  Moscow,  USSJt.: 

Having  read  a  message  addressed  to  you, 
December  7,  1962,  by  46  leading  American 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  urging  the 
elimination  of  antl-Jewlsh  discrimination  In 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  add  our  endorsement 
to  this  appeal. 

The  Soviet  Union  declares  it  is  a  champion 
of  htunan  dignity  and  equality.  Mo  nation 
has  been  more  persevering  in  pronouncing 
Itself  a  defender  of  minority  rights. 

Soviet  spokesmen  cite  your  country's  Con- 
stitution wherein  equality  of  citizens  Is  guar- 
anteed, as  proof  that  religious  dlscrlmnation 
Is  not  countenanced  In  the  n.8.8.R.  You 
yourself  have  said :  "The  question  of  a  man's 
religion  is  not  asked  In  our  country.  It  Is  a 
matter  for  the  conscience  of  the  person  con- 
cerned. We  look  upon  a  person  as  a  person." 
BUT  WKAT  aax  rax  rAcrsv 

The  Soviet  Oovernment's  persistent  enmity 
to  religion  is  a  matter  of  historical  record. 
While  most  faiths  are  permitted  bare  neces- 
sities, such  as  requisites  for  worship,  sacred 
literature,  theological  seminaries  and  central 
bodies,  their  activities  are  sternly  circum- 
scribed. Devout  citizens — Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, Orthodox — suffer  harassment.  No- 
where, not  even  within  the  walls  of  chvu^h 
or  mosque.  Is  reUglon  secure  from  s\irveU- 
lance.     This  Is  a  fact  of  Soviet  life. 

It  Is  also  a  fact  that  within  the  narrow 
framework  of  permissible  reUgious  practice, 
discrimination  is  enforced.  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  nxmabering  close  to  3 
mUUon,  are  denied  minimal  rights  conceded 
to  adherents  of  other  creeds. 

Hard  pressed  as  they  are  by  blanket  re- 
straints, none  of  the  other  major  reUgtons  of 
the  Soviet  people,  neither  the  Orthodox,  Ar- 
menian,   Catholic   or    Protestant   Churchea. 
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neltlMr  Buddhlan  nor  Uaib.  baiv*  baen  sub- 
jected to  tiM  •xtnoftUiMry  tftMblttttM  In- 
flicted on  JTidalsm  and  Ite  followers. 

Legally  eoostftoted  Jewteh  eongregattona 
are  isolated  from  one  another.  Tbey  axe  for- 
bidden to  organise  a  central  body.  Tbey  are 
allowed  no  contact  wltb  Jewlab  religious 
groups  in  otlker  countries.  Tbelx  lea<lers 
are  singled  out  for  abuse. 

Since  June  1S61,  synagogue  presidents  in 
six  cities  have  been  arbitrarily  removed  from 
office:  JewlBb  coinmunlal  leaders  in  Lenin- 
grad and  Moscow  have  been  sentenced  to 
prison  tor  the  alleged  crime  of  meeting  with 
foreign  Tisitors  to  their  synagogues. 

Scores  of  synagoguea  have  been  closed  by 
the  stete.  The  few  that  remain  are  served  by 
rabbis  who  were  ordained  more  than  40  years 
•go.  Por  more  than  a  generaUon.  Jewish 
theological  seminaries  have  been  banned 
except  for  a  lone  yeshlva  in  Moscow,  opened 
in  1060.  Its  enrtrilment,  never  permitted  to 
exceed  20.  was  reduced  to  4  In  April  IMa. 
No  Jewish  Bible  has  been  printed  In  40 
years.  No  articles  for  Jewish  ritual  can  be 
produced.  Thia  year,  for  the  first  time  In 
Soviet  history,  even  the  sale  of  unleavened 
bread,  essential  to  oboervance  of  the  Passover, 
was  banned.  The  prayeis  of  Judaism  are  said 
In  Hebrew,  yet  the  teaching  of  that  lan- 
gxiage  is  iirohlblted. 

Although  half  a  mlllloQ  Jews  declared  Yid- 
dish as  their  mother  tongue  In  the  Soviet 
census  of  ld5»,  their  hundreds  of  schooU. 
their  once-flourlshlng  theaters  have  been 
stamped  out.  Much  smaDer  ethnic  or  lln- 
gulstlc  groups  have  schools,  theaters,  books 
and  newspapers  in  their  o^m  languages. 

These  conditions  conjure  xtp  memories  of 
the  antt-Semltlo  Stalin  regime,  which  you 
yoxarself  have  denounced.      '* 

According  to  the  United  .Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  con- 
stitution of  enlightened  countries,  freedom 
of  conscience  and  expression  is  vested  uncon- 
ditionally In  every  human  being. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Government  conforms  ite 
behavior  to  this  universal  standard  and  to 
Ite  own  professed  principles,  it  forfeits  the 
confidence  of  an  peoples. 

When  will  synagogues  and  Jewish  seml- 
XMrles  be  reestablished,  imprisoned  synagogue 
leaders  set  free,  the  ban  on  unleavened  bread 
rescinded,  ritual  articles  and  Jewish  pravsr- 
books  made  available? 

When  wUl  the  Ttddlsh-language  Institu- 
tions that  sustained  Soviet  Jewish  culture 
and  education  be  restored? 

When  will  Jewish  congregattoas,  like  those 
of  other  religions,  be  enabled  to  form  a  cen- 
tral body,  to  Join  In  fellowship  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  faith? 

The  world  awalte  your  response. 
By  deeds  aloaie  can  your  government  etm- 
flrm  that  the  Soviet  Union  in  truth  upholds 
the  righte  of  minorities  and  the  equal  dig- 
nity of  man. 


Bahbl  M.  H.  Ktehsn  stein,  chief   rabbt  at 
OrthodoK  Jewish  Congn^iatlon. 

TbtmatM  H.  SUot.  chancellor,  Washington 
University. 

Rabbt    Bphralm    ^petefn.    president.    St. 
Louis  Rabbinical  Association. 

Dr.  Wesley  Hager.  Orace  Methodist  Church 

R.  J.  Bsnle.  8.J..  academic  Ties  piastdsnt 
St.  LoQls  Unlvsrslty. 

John  J.   Hicks,   pastor.  Unkm   liemorlal 
MetbodUt  Church. 

&t.  Bev.  Msgr.  James  Hoflich.  secretary  of 
education.  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis. 

W.  W.  S.  Hohenschlld.  8.TJ).,  rector  of  the 
Chorch  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

James  F.  Homback.  leader.  Kthlcal  Soetetv 
of  St.  Louis. 

BabU  Robert  P.  Jacobs,  director.  Hlllel 
l^mndatlo■w  Washington  University. 

Curtis  Jones.  mlnUter.  Union  Avenue 
Christian  Church. 

Trafford  P.  Maher,  8-J.,  director,  depart- 
ment of  education;  human  rriatlons  center 
St.  Louis  University. 

Very  Bev.  Louis  F.  Meysr.  dlxsetor.  Catholic 
Touth  Council. 

Or,  Clement  8.  Mlhaxwvleh.  professor  of 
sociology.  St.  LouU  University. 

Dr.  Allen  Miller,  profeesor  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  Eden  Seminary. 

Rt.  Rev.  John  W.  Bflller.  execuMve  director, 
Ctitholle  Charities  of  St.  Loais. 

Msgr.  P.  J.  MaUoy.  paster.  Blessed  Saera- 
msBt  Church. 

Msgr.  Daniel  Moore,  editor,  St.  Louis  Re- 
view. 

John  B.  Nance,  minister.  Washington  Tab- 
ernacle Baptist  Church. 

Rev.  Walter  J.  Ong.  8. J.,  professor  of 
English,  St.  IxTuls  University. 

Very  Rev.  Nicholas  E  Persleh.  rector,  Ken- 
rlck  Seminary. 

Harry  P.  PhUlipa.  Jr,  pastor.  West  Presby- 
terian Church. 

Rev.  Arthur  C.  Plepkom.  chairman,  de- 
partment of  systematic  theology.  Concordia 
Seminary. 

Dr.  Sterling  L.  Price,  minister.  Third  Bap- 
tist Chureh. 

Very  R«v.  Paul  C.  Relnert.  S  J.,  president, 
St.  Ziouls  University. 

Joseph  Cardinal  Rltter,  R.C.  arehblahon  of 
St.  Louis. 

Amos  Ryce.  pastor.  Lane  Tabernacle  Chris- 
tian Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Short,  editor,  the  Christian. 

Dr.  Sherman  Skinner,  pastor.  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  jvesldeot.  lietropoU- 
ten  Chureh  Federation. 

Rt.  Rev.  Lloyd  A.  Sullivan,  pastor.  ^Ipii- 
any  of  Oiu-  Lord  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Rev.  U  J.  Twotney.  BJ..  editor.  Social 
Order. 

Dr.  O.  Walter  Wagner,  executive  director 
Metropolitan  Church  Federation. 
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Ralph  C.  Abele.  pastor.  Holy  Ohost  United 
Church  of  Christ. 

Sister   M.    Fraaoette   Barberts.    president 
Webster  College. 

Mother  Patricia  Barrett,  professor  of  poilt- 
tcal  scienee,  Maryvllle  College. 

Bishop  George  L.  Cadlgan.  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Missouri. 

Father  C.  Diamas  Clark.  SJ.,  executive  di- 
rected. DIsmas  House. 

Thaddeos  B.  Clark,  minister.  First  Unitar- 
ian Church. 

Dean  Ned  Cole.  dean.  Christ  Church 
Cathedral. 

Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  pastor  smerttos.  Del- 
mar  Baptist  Church,  past  prsstdsnt.  Natkmal 
Ooundl  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

Bt.   Reir.   William  H.  Dramas.   ehaacMIor 
Ar(dMlloces»  of  st  Levis. 


OUR  NATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  leading  Kansas  citizens.  Mr.  Alfred 
M.  Landon.  of  Topeka.  Kans..  continues 
to  maintain  a  strong  interest  in  the  great 
tesoes  we  face  today.  Hl«  continued  In- 
terest serves  not  only  his  intellectual 
curiosity  but  is  a  force  for  better  under- 
standing as  be  speaks  out  with  honest 
conviction  and  persuasion. 

Cte  May  2,  1963,  Mr.  Landon  delivered 
an  address  at  Rockhurst  College  in 
Kansas  City,  Mc  dealincr  with  the 
issues  of  unemployment,  Cuba,  and 
America's  loss  of  prestige  in  the  world 
at  large.  B^ievln«  this  address  to  be 
of  vital  interest  to  members  of  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  same 

be  printed  in  the  CoNcusooirAL  Rkoro. 


There  beinc  no  objection,  the  addrsa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie  Rccon 
as  follows:  ' 

Oua  NanosTAL  inimiismiioii 
(By  All  M.  Landon) 

Partisan  dlscussloDs  of  the  great  and  ecn. 
Jrtex  domestle   and   Intsmattonal   probleBH 
eonfronting  us  sre  essential  to  an  Amsn 
«»*— provided  they  srs  spproaehed  In  an 
objective  way — Instead  at  mere  name  callimt 

In  that  spirit,  I  am  going  to  talk  tonlhiM 
about  the  three  main  polnte  raised  bv  the 
Democrate  in  the  1060  campaign  against  the 
RepubUcans.  rm  going  to  present  to  yon 
some  of  the  hard  facte  in  both  domestic  sad 
foreign  policies  on  those  issues  thst  are  ettn 
With  us— still  misolved— today: 

1.  Unemployment. 

2.  Cuba. 

3.  America's  loss  of  prestige  in  the  worM 
at  large. 

There  Is  something  dead  wrong  tn  a  comi- 
try  where  the  stock  market  U  booming  sod 
employment  depiessed. 

In  the  Democrat  87th  Congress— with  ta 
overwhelming  majority  In  both  the  national 
House  of  BepresentaUves  and  the  UjB.  Sen- 
ate.  President  Kennedy  made  one  recomi 
mendatlon  in  his  mesiagM  to  ths  Coiwiess 
aimed  at  subetantiaUy  redoelng  unemptov. 
ment.  That  was  his  recommendation  for  ths 
Trade  Kxpanslon  Act. 

He  stated  his  posttloo  on  that  highly  tm- 
portant  leglslatloa  on  December  7.  itii 
before  the  National  Aasoctetlon  at  Maaulae! 
turers  CoovenUoo  in  Mew  York.  I  advocated 
the  same  legislation  the  next  day  before  the 
NaUonal  Press  Club.  I  do  not  mean  to  leave 
the  inference  that  there  was  any  under- 
standing of  any  kind  between  us  on  thst 
leglslaUon.  Oxu-  positions  were  arrived  st 
entirely  separately. 

I  did  not  conceive  that  legtelatton  ss 
having  an  immediate  impact  on  our  No.  1 
domestic  problem  of  unemploymant.  I  bs- 
Ueved  then— and  I  believe  now— that  the 
only  solution  to  our  enormous  indtoetrlal 
plante  and  productivity  ss  weB  as  the  size  of 
our  agricultural  production  Is  to  get  into  the 
world  markete  oti  a  larger  scale  than  we  have 
heretofore  found  neeeasary. 

The  President  was  able  to  get  this  leglsla- 
Uon through  the  Congress  cmly  with  efTec 
tlve  Republican  support. 

The  complexities  of  the  problems  Involved 
are  going  to  take  time  and  the  efficient  active 
and  energetic  cooperation  of  both  govern- 
ment and  business  Itself. 

In  bis  messages  to  the  present  Congress. 
Mr.  Kennedy  recotnmeaded  again,  as  he  did 
to  the  87tb  Congress,  a  big  program  of  medi- 
care; Federal  aid  to  pubUc  schools;  and 
civil  righte  legislation,  along  with  his  iiscsl 
policies  to  stimulate  employment.  The  last 
Congress  cut  up  Mr  Kennedy's  recommenda- 
tion for  supply  management  by  government 
for  agriculture.  He  did  not  renew  in  this 
Congress  his  recommendaUon  for  that  farm 
legiFlstion. 

He  got  too  nnich  hay  down. 
This  Congress— ths  88th— was  Ued  up  for 
ite  first  month  or  so  by  administration 
Senators— but  not  the  party  leaders— at- 
tempting to  change  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
for  considering  legislation  In  general. 

My  objection  to  our  President's  fiscal  pol- 
icy Is  that  he's  basing  our  national  growth — 
owr  cxpansioo— and  our  security — on  a  com- 
pletrty  untried  theory  In  a  coimtry  of  this 
else  with  its  worldwide  commitmente. 

I  iielleve  Mr.  Kennedy  made  a  great  mis- 
take In  urging  the  flacal  policies  of  those 
economists  who  loosely  follow  Keyneslan  ec- 
onomic theories  of  Increasing  Government 
spending  and  who.  st  ths  same  time,  advo- 
cate the  eutUng  ot  tana  to  sttmulate  con- 
sompuoo  and  capital  InvestaMot— thereby 
creating  ths  grsateat  dallcit  In  our  history. 
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ICr.  Kennedy  proposed  a  $10  bmion  tax 
eut  ^rssd  over  8  years,  m  Ftbrusry.  I  raftssd 
IHe  questtoa  rsgardlng  this  rsooaunsndatkia: 
••mil  It  rsally  sass  the  dtlsear  tax  load  at 
a  time  when  every  Stete  and  locality  Is  des- 
perately seeking  more  revenue  and  would 
gladly  fill  any  tex  void  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovsrnmsnt?  In  oonsMsrtBf  this  ques- 
tion, ons  must  keep  in  mind  that  ths  ds- 
mands  upon  ths  Stetes  and  loealitlss  have 
been  increasing  and  that  tbsy  win  Increase 
»U  the  more  if  inflstlon  Is  ths  rssult  of  ths 
new  Federal  poUey." 

The  Tax  Fnmdatlon  last  month  estimated 
Ibst  Stete  taxes  atone  will  Increase  this  year 
by  approxlmatoly  81 V^  bUllon.  When  cities, 
eounties.  and  sehocd  districte  get  through, 
there  will  bs  little  left  of  the  a  bUIlon,  7 
million  tex  rut  propoeed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy for  the  first  year. 

As  a  result.  little  win  be  left  to  pass  on 
to  Individual  citizens  of  the  proposed  $10 
bdlloo  tax  eut  spread  over  3  years,  theoret- 
ically to  sthnulate  our  national  economy. 
Instead  wlU  be  a  great  Increase  in  deficit 
spending,  thereby  creating  a  heavy  presstire 
OD  the  value  of  our  American  dollar.  Al- 
leady  labor  and  the  ADA  wing  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat Party  are  urging  mors  ^pending  and  a 
Mgger  dellclt. 

That  Is  a  prlBks  factor  in  the  present  rise 
ot  ths  stock  markst.  Stocks  are  being 
boxight  as  a  hedge  against  the  debasement 
of  the  American  dollar  by  Inflation  rather 
than  because  of  any  great  increase  in  busi- 
BSSB  and  proAte. 

Planned  Inflation  by  Oovemment  works 
tflflsrsntly  on  Jobs.  Fesr  of  debasement  of 
the  American  dollar  Is  osw  of  the  big  factors 
In  joblessness.  Soft  moiMy  Is  not  good  for 
business  planning  and  sound  national 
growth. 

That  Inflation,  in  ttirn,  increases  the  drain 
on  our  gcrid  supply  in  the  financial  and  busi- 
nsss  saarkete  of  the  world.  That,  in  turn, 
WlU  have  aa  adverse  effect  oo  American  busi- 
ness being  able  to  taka  advantage  of  the 
President's  Trade  expansion  Act.  As  the 
value  of  the  doUar  continues  Ite  decline,  un- 
certainty upscte  business  planning  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  Democratic  poUeies  of  spend  and 
apena — tax  and  tax — elect  and  elect — ^work 
as  far  as  winning  elections  is  concerned. 
They  did  not  work  in  the  1930's  as  far  as 
curing  unemployment  is  concerned.  Before 
the  war  boom,  unemployment  under  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  almost  as  great  as  when  he 
started. 

Deliberate  planning  of  inflation  by  Oov- 
emment  Is  entirely  dllferent  from  mild  in- 
flation over  the  years  tbat  accompanies  na- 
tional growth  and  expanding  economy.  No 
matter  how  neat  and  tidy  the  plans  of 
sconomiste  and  poUtical  setontlsts — thers  is 
always  a  next  election.  Their  planning  Is 
upset — even  if  they  were  right — and  they 
are  always  subject  to  mistekes,  like  aU  of 
Qt— by  polities  and  ths  individual  piantitTTg 
of  millions. 

Kven  In  oountriee  like  Russia  and  China 
where  there  are  no  real  elections — Commu- 
nist plans  of  MSn  and  Lenin  are  being 
watered  down  to  stimulate  production  by  in- 
centive motives  for  the  Individual. 

In  the  United  Stetes  of  America — why  not 
stick  to  the  old  tested  workable  fiscal  pcM- 
eiee — policies  that  are  still  successful  in 
other  countries — ^that  are  not  myths.  Why 
not  concentrate  on  expanding  world  trade 
based  on  a  sound  dollar? 

As  Is  always  the  case,  the  Congress  is 
being  blamed  for  what  Is  called  Ite  apathy 
toward  our  President's  program  for  national 
growth. 

Our  country  is  In  great  need  of  decisive 
leadership.     Instead,    we    are    being    olTered 

conftBion  wttb  economic  poMdei  bewilder^ 
ing  in  theory — that  did  not  work  to  the  ex- 


tent that  they  were  tried  dming  Mr.  Noose- 
▼eltli  administration. 

Whenever  there  is  a  lack  of  effective  Isad- 
tmop  In  the  White  Hooss  on  IsglSlatlon. 
the  Congress  is  always  Mamed.  We  already 
have  one  polltleal  scientist  advoeatlng  a 
rubberstamp  Oongrees  by  eoneentiatlng 
more  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Oovemment.  By  and  large, 
his  theory  Is  that  there  Is  a  presidential 
party  and  opposition  in  both  parties,  making 
four  parties  In  Congress  instead  of  two.  He 
divides  loosely  the  Democrate  Into  liberal 
and  conservative,  and  the  Republicans  into 
liberal  and  conservative — whatever  that 
means. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  four  blocs 
in  the  Democratic  Party.  The  dominant  bloc 
Is  labor.  The  next  is  the  southern  agrarian 
bloc.  Then  there  are  the  urban  bloc  and 
the  ADA  wing.  Labor,  urban,  and  ADA  are 
more  or  lees  meshed  together  on  a  number  of 
policies.  There  is  still  among  them,  how- 
ever, a  sharp  difference  on  other  matters. 

The  Republican  Party  is  really  the  only 
homogeneous  party  tn  the  Congress. 

The  grand  old  terms,  "liberal"  and  "oon- 
servattve.**  have  lieen  so  much  abused  of  re- 
cent use  that  they've  lost  much  of  their 
meaning.  I  can  remember  when  the  liberals 
were  the  ones  who  opposed  national  prohibi- 
tion. 

The  President  was  able  to  organise  all  four 
blocs  successfully  in  his  campaign.  It  is  a 
horse  of  a  different  color  when  It  becomes 
a  matter  of  hitching  them  up  to  pun  to- 
gether on  legislation  in  the  Oongtress. 

Another  political  scientist  is  predicting 
that  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  untn  all  50 
Stetes  will  fade  out  of  any  position  of  re- 
sponsibility and  authority — that  they  will 
all  be  concentrated  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  In  Washington.  That 
could  probably  occur  if  both  Oongrees  and 
Stete  govemmente  are  continually  weakened 
by  the  growth  of  executive  power  concen- 
trated in  the  White  House. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  88th  Congress 
Is  simply  being  crlttcised  for  refusing  to  pass 
legislation  recommended  by  the  President 
that  the  preceding  87th  Congress  refused  to 
pass.  And  there  has  been  an  election  in  be- 
tween. Therefore,  It  must  be  evident  that 
this  Congress  Is  representing  the  thinking 
and  the  philosophy  and  the  convictions  of 
the  people  in  their  dlstrlcte  and  their  Stetes. 

Congress  is  even  being  criticised  by  politi- 
cal theorlste.  in  a  hurry — ^for  being  so  paro- 
chial as  to  repreeent  the  thinking  of  their 
dlstrlete.  That's  what  we  elect  them  for. 
That's  why  we  want  them  to  come  around 
and  shake  our  hands  every  a  years  and  aek 
us  for  our  votes. 

I  emi^atleally  disagree  with  General 
Kisenhower's  suggestion  that  Congressmen's 
terms  should  be  limited  to  13  years.  Once 
a  Congressman  learns  the  ropee  and  the  rules 
and  the  parliamentery  procedure,  his  value 
to  his  district  increases.  The  same  Is  trtie 
of  a  Senator.  If  democracy  means  any- 
thing, it  is  up  to  people  in  their  dlstrlcte  and 
Stetes  to  decide  when  to  retire  them. 

I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  we 
might  consider  lengthening  the  terms  of  our 
national  Representatives  to  4  years.  That^ 
not  too  long  a  term  to  get  them  out  of 
touch  with  the  thinking  of  their  dlstrlcte. 
It  relieves  national  Representatives  of  the 
expense  of  a  biennial  campaign  and  gives 
them  more  time  for  the  highly  responsible 
duties  of  their  oflloe. 

I  can  remember  some  years  ago  when  the 
Congress  was  not  acting  as  fast  and  as  neat 
and  as  tidy  as  political  seientlste  like — 
when  It  was  proposed  that  we  should  adopt 
the  parliamentary  government  tn  America  in 
order  to  bring  more  vnlty  and  party  dlsd- 
Irtlne.     With    a    parHameBtary    government. 

Oanadk  hai  had  foor  feneral  tleetloii*  la  tbe 
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The  great  model  of  ttose  yakkli^  sway 
for  a  parliamentary  system  is  Great  Britain. 
XronloaUy.  stnos  1989.  that  model  of  parlia- 
msntary  sAeisoey— where  ths  siaeattvs 
branch  and  the  Isglslatlvs  Isadershlp  are  one 
and  the  same  has  bssn  wldsly  diargsd  as  a 
do-nothing  govsmmsnt. 

One  slmpls  way  to  isstors  party  dlsetpllns 
In  the  CongrsM  and  In  ths  Stetss  would  bs 
for  the  States  to  repeal  what  is  known  aa 
the  Massaehusette  baUot.  Up  untU  about 
60  years  ago,  it  was  posslbls  to  vote  In  aU 
States  a  straight  ptuty  ticket  by  making  a 
cross  at  ths  hsad  of  ths  column.  That 
covered  all  the  candidates. 

Then  Massnchvisstts  adoptsd  a  ballot  on 
which  the  candidates'  nsmns  were  arranged 
according  to  the  offlos  they  were  running 
for.  A  eitisen  had  to  vote  for  his  cholcss  sep- 
arately. That  snconragsd  spUt  voting  and 
weakened  party  organisations  and  party  rc- 
sponsibihty.  I  believed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts ballot  then  as  an  Intelligent  approach 
to  voting — and  I  believe  In  It  now.  But  If 
ttiese  political  sctentlste  and  pundite  want 
to  correct  the  failure  of  Oongreas  to  rubber^ 
stamp  a  presldsnt's  proposals — a  very  slmpls 
way  would  be — as  I  say — to  fadlttete  parti- 
san voting  Instead  of  nosqiartlaan. 

Now  to  point  No.  2 — Cuba — and  point  No.  S 
of  ths  1900  Dsmoerat  samiiatgn 

Ths  qusstloB  Is  being  raissd  by  Democrate 
and  Republicans  alike  as  to  whsthsr  ws  have 
a  Cuban  policy  and.  if  ws  do,  what  Is  It? 

That  qnestlon  rsaUy  Is  tisd  up  with  point 
No.  8 — "America's  prestige"  In  the  world. 
Therefore.  I  will  cover  both  of  them  to- 
gether. 

Cuba — the  Western  Bemisphers — ^L«as, 
■urope.  Moscow,  Peiplnc— all  ars  Usd  up  In 
one  package.  If  the  string  is  broken,  alarm 
bells  win  ring  In  every  foreign  office  In  every 
country  in  the  world. 

There  Is  uncertainty  over  the  siii  i  laais  to 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  In  West  Ocr^ 
many — the  impending  English  tfsctlon — and 
the  rejection  of  President  Kennedy's  grand 
design  for  Smope's  *«*«*«■»**/»  and  political 
future  by  President  de  Oaulle.  of  France. 

It  is  evident  that  America  no  longer  has 
the  prestige  that  it  had  to  saerelss  Ite  Isad- 
ershlp In  European  affairs.  Cuba  must  be 
dealt  with  not  only  In  context  with  Western 
Honlsphsre  condltlcMis.  but  ths  world  at 
large.  Europe  must  be  dealt  with  not  only 
as  Burope,  but  for  Ite  Impact  on  real  danger- 
ous conditions  In  all  the  world. 

If  we  Intervene  In  Cuba,  we  ars  not  only 
Intervening  against  Castro.  We  are  Inter- 
vening against  Khrushchev.  Bs  will  slthsr 
have  to  get  out  of  Cuba  or  fight.  If  he  backs 
down,  that  will  leave  Mao  as  tap  dog  In  all 
of  Asia,  at  least,  and  Khrushchev  probably 
facing  a  palace  revolution  In  the  Kremlin. 

Laos  occupies  a  key  strategic  position.  Ite 
jerry-built  neutralist  structure  Is  collapsing. 

The  Chinese  Comm\inlste  in  Laos  then 
outflank  South  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and 
Cambodia.  Malaya.  Formosa,  and  Japan  are 
In  greater  danger.  The  Philippines  and 
Australia  are  then  faced  by  Chinese  Commu- 
nlste  in  positions  of  strength. 

China,  poised  on  the  edge  of  the  defense- 
less rice-rich,  oil-rich  Indian  State  of  Assam, 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see 
America  tied  up  tn  Cuba. 
It  would  seem  that  factors  of  even  greater 
magnitude  and  permanance  are  involved  in 
the  row  between  Mao  and  Khrushchev. 

It  must  always  be  lemembered  that  thoee 
two  giante  have  the  longest  t>orderllne  be- 
tween them  in  the  world.  Between  them  lies 
somewhat  of  a  no  man's  land.  Both  giante 
are  deet^  Interested  and  cast  somewhat  of  a 
Jaundiced  eye  on  ca<^  others  activities  In 
that  big  nomadic  nation — Outer  Mongolia. 

Also  It  nrast  always  bs  remembered  that 
Ctilna  has  a  populatloB  four  ttmee  that  of 

Russia— {Hut  a  nraeh  ftronser  and  expand- 
ing position  in  Asia — and  Russia  is  aiding  In 
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the     military     biiildup     at     India — China's 
enemy. 

RuHla'e  ancient  ties  of  acquaintance, 
bimtneei,  political,  and  aeeociatloo  are  more 
with  Western  Europe  than  they  are  with  Ajsla. 
France  and  Russia  have  the  background  of 
centuries  of  International  pulling  together, 
despite  the  Napoleonic  interlude.  Russia  is 
stepping  up  trade  deals  with  Europe  and 
Oreat  Britain,  bartering  cheap  oU  as  Its 
strongest  Inducement.  Khrushchev  Is  vigor- 
ously trying  to  fan  dissension  In  the  free 
world. 

Most  Important  of  all  U  the  slow  swing 
toward  Socialist  parties  In  western  Eiiropean 
countries,  all  of  them,  and  In  Oreat  Britain. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  that.  Socialism 
and  oocnmunism  are  not  synonymoiis.  Some 
of  the  most  effective  antl-Oommunlst  leaders 
are  Socialists.  There  Is,  however,  more  of  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  the  Russian 
Communist  bloc  with  European  socialism. 
In  long-range  goals,  than  anywhere  In  Asia 
or  the  Western  Hemisphere.  At  a  recent  2- 
day  meeting  in  Brussels  of  Socialist  parties 
ftxxn  all  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  European  Free  Trade  AssoclaUon.  except 
Portugal,  disappointment  and  crlticlam  were 
expressed  at  the  Isolationist  leadership  of  the 
British  Labor  Party. 

If  the  Labor  Party  wins  the  coming  elec- 
tlon  in  Oreat  Britain.  wUl  its  poUclee  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  the  already  weak 
English  pound  sterling?  Will  Its  leader, 
Harold  WUson,  swing  more  to  the  left,  and 
to  closer  relations  flKlth  Russia,  than  his 
predecessor,  the  late  Hugh  Oaltskell.  and 
than  Prime  Minuter  Macmlllan's  party? 
Then  again.  American  prestige  la  somewhat 
at  a  low  ebb  In  Oreat  Britain  because  of  our 
inept  handling  of  the  Skybolt  affair. 

All  that,  in  turn,  will  have  deep  economic 
and  political  repercussions  on  all  the  trading 
associations  of  Bun^M,  the  Etiropean  Eco- 
nomic Community,  the  Outer  Seven  and  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Anglo-American 
ties. 

Pertiape  the  greatest,  longest  lasting,  effect 
win  be  In  the  policies  of  Russia  and  her 
Communist  bloc  Itself.  Both  the  Soviet  and 
Bed  Chinese  have  badly  imderestimated  the 
Tltallty  and  force  of  nationalism. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pace  of 
keeping  up  with  America  In  nuclear  and 
mpttcm.  civilian  and  military,  standards  Is 
telling  on  Russia.  Yet  Riiselans  are  becom- 
ing a  "have"  people.  The  Red  Chinese  are 
>tlU  a  "have  not"  i>eople. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Khrushchev  is 
as  uneasy  over  the  spectacular  success  of  the 
Common  Market  as  we  are  over  the  Soviet's 
armed  Intrusion  in  Cuba. 

There  is  no  question  he  has  some  spread- 
ing political  problems  at  home.  Within  the 
past  month.  Rumania  defied  the  Soviet  by 
renewing  relations  with  Albania  and  eetab- 
Ushlng  a  new  trade  agreement  with  Red 
China. 

Another  striking  change  must  not  be  over- 
hxAed  in  any  appraisal  of  world  affairs. 

Futiire  historians  may  well  mark  the  ex- 
traordinary visit  of  Premier  Khrushchev's 
son-in-law  to  Pope  John  'Xfrrjj  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  change  in  relations  between 
Rtissla  and  the  Western  countries. 

All  of  these  are  factors  we  must  consider 
in  our  Cuban  policy. 

"What  la  our  Cuban  policy — if  we  have 
one?" — is  being  asked  with  increasing  doubt 
and  vigor  In  both  Democrat  and  Republican 
ranks.  Last  week  Senate  Democrat  leader 
Mnat  MAMsnxLO.  of  Montana,  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders — In  advocating  cooper- 
ation with  the  OAS  in  quarantining  Cuba — 
picked  up  one  of  the  principal  points  re- 
peatedly urged  by  New  York's  RepubUcan 
Senator  KmnKTu  KkATnta.  That  Is  an  in- 
finitely sounder  policy  than  the  Implication 
of  our  President's  highly  emotional  address 


to  the  Cuban  refxigees  last  Christmas  time 
on  getting  communism  and  Caatro  out  of 
Cuba. 

Of  course,  I  have  no  Inside  Information  or 
■peak  with  any  authority  as  an  expert.  I 
have  some  knowledge  about  politics,  though. 
As  I  understand  it.  President  Kennedy's  pres- 
ent world  policy.  Including  Cuba,  and  the 
OAS,  la  based  on  coming  changes  in  Oreat 
Britain,  West  Oermany.  Russia,  a  new  gov- 
ernnxent  In  Canada,  and  on  a  better  chance 
of  i>eaceful.  if  stormy,  relations  with  Khru- 
shchev, than  with  Mao.  As  for  me  and  mine. 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  him  on  that 
policy,  with  the  fervent  hope  that  our  na- 
tional administration  will  be  more  skillful 
and  mature  in  handling  International  rela- 
tions in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

That  Is  not  appeasement.  Neither  Is  it 
singing  ourselves  to  sleep  with  that  dreamy 
kind  of  gush— the  spirit  of  Camp  David — 
or  unreallsm  that  the  cold  war  is  not  going 
to  continue  for  a  long  time  or  break  wide 
opeiv  at  any  moment. 

It  Is  realism  that,  with  oiur  military  and 
economic  might,  we  can  trump  any  card  that 
Khrushchev  or  Mao  plays,  whenever  we  de- 
cide the  time  has  come  to  protect  our  posi- 
tion In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the 
world,  come  what  may.  We  must  always  be 
as  ready  to  act,  as  to  talk. 

There  is  no  question  that  U.S.  Senator 
Kkkhbth  Kkatino,  of  New  Y<H-k,  is  right  In 
his  warning  of  the  existing  military  threat 
from  the  Soviet  in  Cuba.  His  factual  state- 
ments are  a  most  valuable  service  in  alerting 
our  great  coimtry  to  the  facts  of  life  in  that 
Communist  armed  camp  on  our  doorstep. 
There  Is  no  question  that  a  blockade  would 
crumple  the  Soviet  armed  occupation  of 
Cuba.  It  also  might  blockade  a  turning  of 
the  Russian-Communist  bloc  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Europe  Instead  of  Asia. 

Sure,  Cuba  Is  a  dangeroxis  threat  to  the 
United  States  and  the  free  w<M-ld.  That  Is 
not  going  to  be  resolved  simply  by  Itself 
either  by  blockade  or  Invasion.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  greater  mistake  than  getting 
bogged  down  in  the  Jungles  and  moimtains 
of  Cuba  as  we  were  in  Korea — with  as  great  a 
force  of  men  as  were  Involved  in  that  war. 

The  fact  remains  that  Mao,  according  to 
Prenkier  Nehru,  believes  In  a  nuclear  war, 
la  planning  a  nuclear  war,  wants  a  nuclear 
war.  Chou  En  Lai  has  publicly  stated  that  a 
country  the  size  of  China-.— the  most  popu- 
loxis  nation — would  have  more  people  left 
after  a  nuclear  war  than  any  other  country. 
Khrushchev,  on  the  other  hand,  boasts 
that  cocnmunlsm  will  hurj  capitalism  by  eco- 
nomic methods.  He  has  spoken  a  truism  re- 
peatedly— that  there  can  be  no  victor  in  a 
nuclear  war. 

Quoting  James  Marlow,  Associated  Press 
news  analyst,  "There  could  be  worse  than 
Khrushchev  If  his  successor  tries  to  turn 
the  clock  back."  We  have  the  question  there 
again — after  Khrxishchev,  after  Adenauer, 
after  MacmlUan — what? 

This  Is  a  period  of  change  in  the  whole 
world  leadership  structxire  of  the  major  pow- 
ers of  both  the  free  world  and  the  Commu- 
nist world. 

There  Is  evidence  that  Khrushchev  himself 
Is  laying  the  groundwork  for  orderly  succes- 
sion of  leadership  in  the  Soviet  for  the  first 
time.  Heretofore,  It  has  been  a  bloody  grab 
for  power. 

Until  all  that  Is  determined,  as  far  as 
Oreat  Britain  and  West  Oermany  are  con- 
cerned, and  what  Is  going  to  happen  in  the 
Soviet,  in  the  coming  year.  It  Is  difficult  to 
come  to  policy  decisions  of  any  permanence. 
Certainly  the  relations  of  aU  the  great  power 
nations  are  going  to  be  definitely  affected. 

In  this  war  of  nerves,  every  attempt  must 
be  made  to  bring  together  democratic  gov- 
ernments to  act  In  unison  to  restrain  any 
action  by  force  In  violation  of  neutral  rights 
or  upsetting  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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For  sure,  lacking  foolproof  Internatloasi 
disarmament,  we  must  keep  buUdlng  ud^, 
mmtary  strength,  conventional  and  nuclL? 
on  the  groimd,  in  the  air,  and  m  the  aZ.' 
re«»rdlesa  of  either  national  or  local  iii;' 
nomlcs.  Unless  we  do  that,  our  futurTl; 
sure.    It  Is  defeat.  " 

As  Republicans,  our  first  duty  is  to  o... 
unique  Republic  and  the  idea  it  stands  for 
We  must  not  become  so  concerned  with  tu^ 
tlsan  advantage  that  we  would  rush  ^hl 
Nation  into  disaster,  and  criticism  for  crltl 
clsm's  sake  can  mean  disaster.  There  ta 
plenty  of  room  for  legitimate  dlfferen<». 
between  our  naUonal  administration  and  ito 
bipartisan  opposition.  Unless  we  stick  ^ 
these  legitimate  differences  and  keep  our 
eyes  on  our  great  and  beloved  Republic's  trul 
InteresU.  our  future  again  Is  sure— it  u 
defeat.  " 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  JOSEPH 
CAMPBELL:  SAVER  OF  MILUON8 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  B4r.  President,  I  am 
certain  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
who  iB  concerned  with  eliminating 
wasteful  spending  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  holds  the  Comptroller  General  <rf 
the  United  States,  Joseph  Campbell  in 
the  very  highest  regard.  By  his  thor- 
ough and  Judicious  direcUon  of  the  Oen- 
eral  Accounting  OfHce  he  has  expertly 
served  the  country  and  the  Government 
He  has  saved  millions  for  the  taxpayers 
not  only  by  exposed  wasteful  practices 
but  he  has  developed  constructive  sug- 
gestlons  for  continuing  economy  in  gor- 
ernment  which  dally  save  imcounted  ad- 
ditional millions. 

Because  he  and  his  very  capable  staff 
work  quietly  and  judiciously,  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  GAO  are  not  generally 
understood  throughout  the  country 
Therefore  I  was  very  happy  to  see.  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  of  April  28.  1963  a 
fine  editorial  about  Mr.  Campbell  and 
the  GAO.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editorial.  enUtled  "Saved:  $162  875  - 
000"  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcom 
as  foUows: 

Savd:  •182,875.000 
The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  Joseph  Campbell,  has  made  his  an- 
nual report  of  the  Investigations  of  his 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
1063  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The 
report  makes  fascinating  reading  for  anyone 
who  pays  taxes. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  determines,  by 
means  of  exhaustive  investigations,  how  a 
program  or  an  agency  of  the  Oovemment 
is  operating.  Neither  he  nor  his  office  (the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office)  has  any  say  in 
the  creation  of  these  agencies  or  programs. 
The  reports  of  these  investigations  go  to  the 
President,  the  Congress  and  the  interested 
agencies.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  serves  a 
15-year  term  and  his  enjoys  a  rare  freedom 
of  operation. 

The  Comptroller  Oeneral  notes,  rather 
sadly,  that  it  Is  not  always  poesible  to  meas- 
ure in  financial  terms  the  savings  and  bene- 
fits resulting  from  his  Investigations.  He 
does  say,  however,  that  in  fiscal  1962  the 
OAO  collected  the  sum  of  $48,219,000.  In 
addition,  actions  taken  by  the  depcu^ments 
and  agencies  investigated  by  the  OAO  dur- 
ing the  same  fiscal  1962  resulted  in— and 
here  we  quote  the  report — "either  definite, 
measurable  savings  or  possible  savings  of 
•114.666.000.*' 
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Tbe  Bun-Times  has  noted,  On  this  pag«. 
«  number  of  the  OAO  reports  that  deal  with 
(Itber  esueptlotial  suns  of  money  wasted  or 
OTtjssly  inefficient  management.  In  the  aa- 
nvia^  OAO  report  the  largest  savings  seem  to 
fall  In  the  areas  of  unnecessary  or  inefficient 
purchasing,  poor  manageoMnt  and  sUpsbod 
eare  of  Oovemment  property. 

In  the  "measurable  savings  or  possible 
gsvlngs"  area  the  largest  single  Item,  939,- 
904,000,  ts  In  the  category  of  purchasing. 
Here  the  OAO  found  that  even  though  a 
central  agency  has  been  established  to  pro- 
vide coordinated  and  more  economical  man- 
sgement  of  supply  systems  this  approach  to 
the  problem  had  not  worked  too  well.  The 
OAO  found,  for  Instance,  that  •31,300,000 
worth  of  military  stock  had  not  been  trans- 
ferred to  fill  existing  requirements  In  other 
military  departments.  The  fact  of  transfer 
made  poesible  additional  savings  of  •2,200,000 
in  termination  of  ptuvhase  contracts;  the 
saving  of  •4.700,000  by  reducing  purchasing 
contracts,  and  over  half  a  million  dollars  in 
scheduled  repairs. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  OAO  should 
have  to  tell  the  military  forces,  for  example, 
that  there  were  487  aircraft  engines  (valued 
St  915  million  available  and  not  being  used 
while  the  Navy  was  preparing  plans  and  con- 
tracts to  purchase  an  additional  101  of  these 
same  engines. 

It  seems  equally  astounding  that  the  Air 
Force  would  order  •6,800,000  worth  of  new 
lightweight  uniforms  for  the  Air  Porce  when 
It  had  on  hand  slightly  heavier  weight  uni- 
forms valued  at  •51.300,000 — enough  uni- 
forms for  10  years.  Nor  can  an  ordinary 
taxpayer  understand  why  the  military  forces 
unnecessarily  spent  •682.000  in  fiscal  1962 
because  they  could  not  come  to  an  agreement 
over  the  width  of  the  belt  loops  and  the 
stralghtness  of  the  legs  of  men's  trousers. 

The  military  forces  are  not  the  only  offend- 
ers In  the  long  OAO  calendar  of  waste.  The 
investigators  discovered,  for  example,  that  In 
1900  the  St.  lAwrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corp.  had  stopped  recording  deprecia- 
tion of  the  seaway  plant,  property  and  equip- 
ment in  its  financial  statement;  nor  did  the 
Seaway  consider  bond  interest  expense  in 
determining  net  revenue.  In  examining  the 
accounting  and  reporting  procedures  of  the 
Communicable  Disease  Center,  Public  Health 
Service.  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  the  OAO  discovered  that  there 
was  no  provision  for  comparing  the  costs  of 
operating  projects  with  budgeted  costs. 

It  is  clearly  evident  from  the  annxutl  re- 
port of  the  OAO  that  tremendous  savings 
could  be  effected  in  government  (^>eratlons 
without  the  elimination  of  a  single  Federal 
agency.  The  pattern  of  waste,  of  gross  in- 
competence and  methods  of  management  so 
stupid  that  it  appears  it  must  be  a  studied 
effort  is  very  clear. 

The  10-year  record  of  Joseph  Campbell  as 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States  Is 
so  good  that  the  Congress  could  do  worse 
than  extend  his  powers  beyond  the  investi- 
gative and  reporting  areas  to  embrace  those 
of  consideration  of  the  worth  and  value  of  a 
proposed  agency  or  program.  His  vast  ex- 
perience in  the  trackless  wastes  of  govern- 
ment inefficiency  would  be  invaluable  to  the 
taxpayer— who  foots  all  the  blUs. 


AIoASKA  APPRECIATES  SKILL.  COUR- 
AGE OF  BLM  SURVEYORS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently a  most  interesting  article  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  The  article, 
"Hop  and  Jump  Sunreylng,"  by  Elmer 
W.  Shaw,  describes  the  difficult  but  im- 
portant work  done  by  Bureara  of  Lukl 
Management  surveyors  In  the  State  of 
Alaska.    It  appeared  !n  the  magazine 


American  VontHa.  January  I96S.  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  artkle 
be  printed  in  the  Racoao  at  the  oooclu- 
slon  of  my  remarks. 

The  task  of  surveying  Alaska  land  se- 
lections is  a  rerf  large  and  dlfflcnlt  as- 
signment. To  imdertake  It  with  the 
ordinary  metes  and  bounds  survey  tech- 
niques which  were  used  in  surveying  the 
original  48  States  would  be  both  ex- 
tremely expensive  and  time  consuming. 
Instead  of  this  BLM  has  developed  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  methods  which 
speed  surveying  and  cut  costs.  Tills  sys- 
tem makes  full  use  of  digital  computers, 
photogrammetry,  electronic  Instruments 
to  measure  distances,  helicopters,  and 
swamp  buggies.  Surveyors  can  accu- 
rately measure  distances  up  to  30  miles 
at  a  shot  and  not  be  off  by  more  than  a 
few  inches.  Surveyors  now  make  use  of 
helicopters  and  parachutes  to  giant  step 
their  way  across  unsurveyed  public  lands. 

The  men  who  do  this  work  are  hard 
working,  highly  skilled,  and  proud  of 
their  achievements.  They  have  every 
right  to  be  proud;  Alaska  is  much  in 
their  debt. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Shaw  says: 

This  is  Jiut  one  small  portion  of  103 
million  acres  (an  area  about  the  size  of 
California)  of  State -selection  lands  that 
must  be  surveyed  before  orderly  planning 
and  development  by  the  newly  formed  State 
can  proceed.  Because  of  the  extent  of  the 
area  and  the  wild  rugged  frontier  nature  of 
the  land  itself,  Harding  (of  BLM)  describes 
his  assignment  as  "the  biggest  and  toughest 
land  surveying  Job  in  America." 

It  is  Indeed  a  big  Job.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  land  mass  of  Alaska  ts 
now  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Statehood  Act 
the  State  is  allowed  to  select  103  million 
acres  from  public  lands  in  the  first  25 
years  of  statehood.  The  economic  de- 
velopment of  Alaska  will  depend  in  many 
ways  upon  the  State  making  full  and 
proper  use  of  these  lands.  For  this  rea- 
son the  State  is  anxious  to  obtain  title 
to  them.  Unfortunately,  however — and 
through  no  fault  of  the  dedicated  on- 
ployees  of  BLM  in  Alaska — the  land  se- 
lection program  has  fallen  behind. 

So  far,  only  about  3.2  million  acres  of 
lands  have  been  selected  by  the  State, 
surveyed  by  the  BLM.  with  title  awarded 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  State.  The  State 
has  not  been  slow  in  selecting  lands;  the 
slowdown  has  come  because  of  disputed 
survey  techniques.  If  the  land  selection 
process  is  iK>t  speeded  up,  it  will  take  over 
100  years  before  the  State  receives  the 
lands  promised  It  by  the  Congress — the 
lands  so  important  to  its  economic  de- 
velopment. 

The  Congress  has  always  realized  fully 
the  importance  these  lands  hokl  for  the 
future  eoonomle  expansion  of  our  State. 
The  Congress  has  also  recognised  that 
without  adequate  surveys  the  titles  would 
be  clouded  and  the  land  would  lose  much 
of  its  value.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
provision  was  made  for  BLM  exterior 
surveys  of  all  selected  lands. 

Senate  Report  1163.  the  &5th  Con- 
gress, says: 

The  snbseetlop  provides  for  exterior 
boundary  surveys  to  be  made  by  the  Seers- 
tary  of  the  Interior.    This  proviston  Is  x«- 
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veyance of  selected  lands. 

The  report  goes  on  to  emphasize  "the 
granted  lands  cannot  be  used  until  sur- 
veyed; so,  without  funds  for  surveys,  the 
land  grants  would  become  an  idle  ges- 
ture." 

These  grants  were  not  meant  to  be  an 
idle  gesture. 

And  yet  for  the  second  year  in  a  row 
BLM  has  sought — in  its  m^Tropriation 
request — to  reduce  the  amoiuit  to  be 
Bpeni  for  cadastral  exterior  surveys. 
I^ist  year  the  Congress  restored  the  f  imds 
for  surveying ;  I  am  hopeful  it  will  do  so 
again  this  year. 

In  explaining  this  reduced  request,  Mr. 
Karl  Landstrom,  Director  of  the  BLM, 
stated  that  there  are  "two  factors  that 
wlU  slow  down,  perhi^ps  temporarily,  this 
program.  And  In  view  of  that  possibility 
this  amoimt  is  adequate  for  the  present 
time." 

One  of  the  factors  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Landstrom  is  the  dispute  as  to  the  size 
and  BhKpc  of  the  areas  being  selected  arxi 
surveyed. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  said : 

The  law  provides  that  aU  selections  shall  be 
made  In  conformity  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe 
taking  Into  account  the  situation  and  poten- 
tial uses  of  the  land  Involved.  Thus.  I  have 
a  clear  duty  to  consider  both  the  selected 
areas  and  the  effect  a  selection  or  selections 
wiU  have  on  the  use  value  of  the  public 
lands  remaining  after  selected  lands  have 
been  patented  to  the  State. 

He  has  maintained  that  "each  selec- 
tion must  be  weighed  in  terms  of  the 
situation  and  the  potential  uses  of  the 
land  involved,"  with  the  weighing  to  be 
done  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  effect  of  this  interpretation  has  been 
that  the  Department  claims  a  right  of 
veto  over  the  size  and  shape  of  State  se- 
lections and  the  right  to  determine  what 
size  tracts  shall  be  given  the  benefit  of 
exterior  surve3rs. 

TnreOPPOKTXD   BT   I>&W 

Let  us  look  at  the  statute  Itself.  Sec- 
tion 6.  paragraph  g  of  the  Statehood  Act 
provides: 

Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a),  all 
lands  granted  in  quantity  to  and  authorlaed 
to  be  selected  by  the  State  of  Alaska  by  this 
Act  shall  be  selected — 

1.  in  such  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  State 
may  provide; 

3.  and  In  conformity  with  sudh  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe. 

AU  selections  diall  be  made  In  reasonably 
compact  tracts — 

1.  taking  Into  account — 

(a)  the  situation;  and 

(b)  potential  uses  of  the  land  Involved. 

I  have  placed  these  two  sentoices  In 
outline  form  for  the  purposes  of  clarity. 
No  word  has  been  changed  nor  has  the 
order  been  altered. 

It  can  be  seen  that  "the  land  involved" 
refers  to  "the  seleettons." 

It  does  not  refer  to  the  Federal  land 
smroundlng  or  adjacent  to  the  land  se- 
lected, as  daimed  by  the  Department 
of  Interior. 
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"The  situation  and  potential  uses" 
refer  to  the  land  "selectUuu." 

They  do  not  refer  to  the  Secretary's 
regulations,  as  has  been  claimed. 

It  is  di£acult  to  see  where  the  Secre- 
tary finds  the  authority  to  make  regula- 
tions defining  or  concerning  what  sit- 
uation or  potential  land  use  will  be 
acceptable. 

I  do  not  believe  he  has  the  authority  tx> 
consider  "the  effect  a  selection  or  selec- 
tions win  have  on  the  use  value  of  the 
public  lands  remaining  after  selected 
lands  have  been  patented  to  the  State." 
Certainly  he  may  prescribe  regulations 
for  selection — time,  manner,  and  so 
forth — to  which  the  State  must  conform 
in  selecting.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  the  Secretary  may  decide 
which  lands  are  or  are  not  selectable. 

BUKVKTINO  A   SKPAKATX  QTTSSTION 

Fully  three  sentences  later,  toward 
the  end  of  section  6(g),  and  treated  as 
a  separate  issue,  the  matter  of  surveying 
Is  discussed. 

Where  any  lancU  desired  by  the  State  are 
unsiirveyed  at  the  time  of  their  selection, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  survey 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  requested 
without  any  interior  subdivision  thereof  and 
■hall  issue  a  patent  for  such  selected  area 
In  terms  of  the  exterior  boundary  survey. 

Senators  will  note  there  are  no 
criteria  set  forth  surveying;  all  un- 
surveyed  selections  are  to  be  surveyed. 
Both  the  law  and  the  report  makes  this 
clear. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
survey  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
area  requested. 

He  is  not  directed  to  consider  "the  sit- 
uation or  potential  use"  of  the  land  in 
deciding  how  or  whether  to  survey. 
He  is  to  survey. 

He  is  directed  to  survey  the  area 
selected.  There  is  no  provision  allowing 
him  to  bundle  together  several  adjacent 
selected  areas.  He  is  to  survey  the  ex- 
terior border  of  the  State  request. 

Area  by  area,  request  by  request,  he 
is  to  survey. 


btatk's  sights  endangkhed 
If  the  State  of  Alaska  were  to  accede 
to  the  position  taken  by  the  Secretary 
the  State  would  lose  authority  over  Its 
own  land  selections.    The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  in  a  position  to 
determine  whether  the  State  selecUons 
are  acceptable  to  him.  the  State  would 
have  to  show  him  what  It  intends  to  do 
with    the    land.    The    Secretary    could 
decide  how  large  or  how  small  the  land 
selection    should    be;    he    could    decide 
what  development  and  use  he  would 
allow  the  State  to  make  of  the  land  he 
had  given  them;  he  could  decide  when 
and  in  what  size  exterior  surveys  should 
be  made,  without  regard  to  the  size  of 
tiie  tracts  the  State  had  selected. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  or  the  com- 
mittee reports  on  the  act  to  indicate  the 
Congress  intended  the  Secretary  to  have 
such  power. 

In  order  that  those  interested  may 
have  a  fuU  understanding  of  the  issues 
at  dispute,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat 
the  following  items  be  included  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 


A  letter  from  Secretary  Udall  to  Wil- 
liam Egan,  Governor  of  Alaska,  dated 
liiarch  8,  1963. 

A  brief  prepared  by  the  Associate 
Solicitor.  Division  of  Public  Lands 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  dated 
March  38,  1962. 

A  letter  and  memo  to  Senator  Hayden 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  dated  March  13.  1963 
and  a  statement  prepared  by  the  State 
of  Alaska  outlining  its  position  regarding 
cadastral  surveys. 

Mr.  President,  when  confronted  by  a 
great  task,  a  great  American,  Sir  Win- 
ston ChurchiU,  once  said,  "Give  us  the 
tools  and  we  wiU  finish  the  Job."     Mr 
President,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  a  great  task  In  Alaska.    The 
article  of  which  I  have  spoken  describes 
the  tools  and  talent  BLM  has  available 
BLM  has  both  the  tools  and  the  task 
Let  it  get  on  with  the  job. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
letters,  memo,  brief,  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Hop  and  Jump  Sxtsvetino 
(By  Elmer  W.  Shaw.  Forester.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Anchorage,  Alaska) 
Rigged  as  smokejimipers.  two  young  sur- 
veyors lean  out  of  a  whirring  helicopter  In 
rugged,  timbered  terrain  200  miles  southeast 
of  Fairbanks.    As  the  pilot  nears  the  target 
area,  the  spotting  J^lmper  signals  hU  part- 
ner to  stand  by.    Seconds  later  the  two  hell- 
Jimipers  leap  from  the  chopper.    Static  lines 
pop  open  the  colorful  orange  and  white  para- 
chutes and  they  drift  safely  downward. 

With  power  saws  and  axes  dropped  on  a 
cargo  chute,  the  Jumpers  set  to  work  clearing 
a  heliport  for  the  surveywe  and  electronic 
equipment  to  be  landed  later.  Foe  these  two 
helljumpers  this  is  a  routine  operation  But 
to  the  outside  obeerver.  It  la  a  key  role  In 
the  U3.  Bxireau  of  Land  Management's  tre- 
mendoiis  Alaska  surveying  program. 

to  Paul  Bunyan  fashion,  BLM  engineers 
and  surveyors  are  using  new  approaches  to 
old  problems.  For  example,  the  use  of  hell- 
Jumpers  for  specialized  survey  work  is  new 
.True,  the  Idea  was  borrowed  from  the  fire 
flghUng  smokejumpers.  but  all  techniques 
and  mechanics  of  adapUng  it  to  modern  sur- 
veying had  to  be  pioneered  on  the  ground 
and  In  the  air— of  ten  by  trial  and  error. 

Helljiunplng  Into  sjwuce  stands  Is  hazard- 
ous work,  but  the  four  Jumpers  at  the  Tana- 
cross  camp  have  had  no  serious  accidents 
However,  one  man  had  a  few  tense  momenta 
when  he  landed  In  the  private  patio  of  a 
huge  grizzly.  "I  guess  the  bear  was  as  scared 
as  I  was,'  he  explained  afterward. 

According     to     Don     Harding,     who     has 
charge   of  BLM's  siirvey  work   In  the  Fair- 
banks   district.    1.800.000    acres    lying    In    a 
broad  belt  between  Big  DelU  and  Tok  Jimc- 
tion  are  slated   for  survey  by  the  21 -man 
camp  at  Tanacroes  before  the  end  of  1963. 
And  this  Is   Just  one  small  portion   of  the 
103  million  acres  (an  area  about  the  size  of 
Calif omU)    of    State-selection    lands    that 
must  be  surveyed  before  orderly   planning 
and  development  by  the  newly  formed  State 
can  proceed.     Because  of  the  extent  of  the 
area  and  the  wild,  rugged,  frontier  nature 
of  the  land  itself.  Harding  describes  the  as- 
signment as  "the  biggest  and  toughest  land 
siu-veylng  Job  in  America." 

In  addition,  there  la  the  backlog  of  bound- 
ary siurveys  needed  for  homesteads,  small 
tracts,  townsites,  and  other  special  areas  of 
Alaska's  272  million  acres  of  unreserved  pub- 
lic domain.     Under  the  US.  Department  oif 
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the  Interior,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man— 
ment  In  Alaaka  U  sUll  doing  iT-Und^S^ 
business.  aIbo.  the  Bur^Sf  Sa.^,?^" 
sponslblUty  for  flre  prot«5Uon.  fo^^* 
range.  minerals,  waterahed.  wUdltf^^l!i' 
recreauon  on  the  remaining  pubUc  d^J^ 
Unds  In  the  49th  State.   ^^  aomaln 

The  helicopter  U  Just  one  of  the  mod*rr, 
devisee  that   the   engineers  use   In    "0^?^^ 

Alaska.     They    also    use    digital    comput«« 
photogrammetry,  electronic  Instrumental 
measure    distance,    aluminum    towers    tK 
odolltes.    two-way    radios.    alrcrS  "^^ 

r."*f  *!;^'**  ^^^  °'  mosquito  dope.  i^SS 
Is  a  tremendous  Improvement  ovaT  ^ 
chain-and-translt  methods  used  by  ZJ^ 
ors  a  decade  ago.  Even  so.  BLM  is  hTL" 
pressed  to  handle  the  staggering  load^ 
data  that  must  be  proce««d  and^thV^uf 
dreds  of  secUon  and  township  comers  tSi 
must  be  accurately  set.  -"mers  that 

Weather  Is  another  problem.  Helicopter, 
and  Jumpers  can't  work  In  fog,  rain  or  ron^ 
wind.  Hence,  they  take  adv^^;°of  °g^ 
flying  conditions  at  every  opportunltv  i^ 
July  a  vuitor  called  ontheBur^l^^, 
Tanacross  and  found  some  of  the  men  aiW 
in  the  bunkhouse  at  10  o'clock  In  the  mor^ 

"WTiat  goes  on  here?"  he  asked  Ba* 
Harpln,  camp  boss.  — ^w    nay 

"These  men  are  helljumpers,"  Harnin  n 
pained  slowly.     "They've  worked  all  nu"; 

,!!fi°*.!t  ^""PO'-t  We  dropped  'em  " 
about  midnight  because  the  air  was  auiif 
Here  under  the  midnight  sun  we  can  work 
all  hours  of  the  day  or  night." 

KUDcmoMic  sxravrriNo 
Electronics  Is  another  space  age  science 
that  has  revolutionized  sxirveylng  In  Alaska 
Cadastral  surveyors  are  now  leapfrogglnr 
from  mountain  to  mountain  with  electronic 
distance-measuring  outfits.  The  model  used 
by  BLM  can  measure  up  to  50  miles  and 
not  be  off  more  than  a  few  Inches,  and  it 
does  this  remarkable  feat  with  a  signal  that 
travels  at  the  speed  of  light. 

To  clear  line  and  chain  distance  by  huM 
would  take  6  or  6  men  a  whole  day  to  run 
1  mile  of  section  line  through  scrubby  tim- 
ber. The  electronic  method  not  only  saves 
time;  It  also  saves  thousands  of  dollars  in 
sxirveylng  costs.  However.  It  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  survey  much  of  Alsska 
by  standard  methods. 

The  electronic  outfit  consists  of  two 
units— a  master  unit  that  sends  out  the 
electronic  signal  and  the  remote  unit  that 
receives  the  signal  and  rebroadcasts  It  back 
to  the  master  unit.  Both  units  are  portable 
and  can  be  mounted  on  tripods.  Power  Is 
supplied  by  nickel -cadmium  batteries  Both 
units  are  equipped  with  two-way  radios  so 
that  the  operators  can  talk  to  each  other 
as  they  record  the  measurements,  even 
though  they  are  several  miles  apart. 

The  signal  beam  received  at  the  master 
unit  Is  made  visible  on  a  small  cathode  ray 
tube  (a  coxisln  to  the  picture  tube  In  a  TV 
set).  By  measuring  electronically  to  the 
billionth  of  a  second  the  time  interval  be- 
tween  impulses  and  Its  radarUke  return, 
the  siu-veyor  can  calculate  the  dUtance  be- 
tween the  master  unit  and  the  remote  unit. 
Like  light,  the  beam  travels  In  strtilght  lines 
and  normally  must  be  unobstructed.  Or- 
dinarily. It  cant  shoot  over  ridges  or  through 
dense  timber. 

But  the  flying  surveyors  have  licked  this 
problem,  too.  They  have  mounted  a  master 
unit  in  the  nose  of  a  helicopter  with  a  built- 
in  hover  sight.  The  hover  sight  Is  an  ar- 
rangement of  bubble  tubes  and  prisma 
developed  by  the  Geological  Survey.  It  en- 
ables the  hovering  helicopter  to  tight  in 
directly  over  a  marked  point  on  the  ground. 
When  the  vertical  position  Is  OK.  the  oper- 
ator   sends   out    the    signal    to    the    remote 
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,0K.  Tills  hover  sight  method  gives  the 
g^y^yot  a  giant  set  of  sttlts  and  enablss  him 
^  -aas"  over  tbs  board  fsncs  Into  the  ball 
park.  

Aerial  photos  and  modem  photogrammetry 
(r«  also  used  to  speed  the  survey  work  in 
Alaska.  When  land  features  are  distinctive 
or  In  open  timber,  ground  crews  can  often  set 
•((^determined  section  corners  by  using  aerial 
I^MHographs.  But  when  the  landscape  is 
uniform,  as  in  brush  fields  or  tundra,  the 
lyetem  doesn't  work  well. 

The  theoretical  position  of  all  the  town- 
■btp  comers  In  Alaaka  has  already  been  ac- 
curately predetermined  by  protraction  and 
stsetronlc  data  processing.  The  latitude  and 
loafltude  locations  or  distance  coordinates 
Have  all  been  worked  out  on  paper.  The 
aczt  big  Job  Is  to  set  the  brass  hub  monu- 
Bients  in  ths  ground  to  mark  the  S-mile 
township  comers.  Section  comers  or  bound- 
ary nuu'kers  are  also  set  on  the  exterior 
township  lines  of  a  4-townshlp  block  at  an 
average  of  a  miles  apart. 

Aerial  photos  are  also  used  with  stereo- 
■ooplc  viewers,  scanners,  and  plotters.  With 
modem  equipment  and  good  photos,  engi- 
neers In  the  ofllce  can  read  the  land  almost 
as  well  as  a  survey  crew  in  the  field. 

Much  of  ths  land  Is  a  geological  mess — 
broad,  flat  deltas  and  flood  plains  where 
silt-laden  rivers  meander  in  lazy  oxbows  and 
ever-changing  channels — swamps,  bogs,  and 
sloughs  where  land  and  water  mingle  in 
erasy  confusion— coiintless  lakss  dotting  the 
tundra  underlain  with  permafrost — jagged 
mountains  rising  sharply  from  the  plains — 
spongy  muskeg  where  moss  and  other  vege- 
tation mantle  the  soli  like  a  kneedeep  blan- 
ket— glaciers,  snowflelds,  and  roadless  wilder- 
ness— all  part  of  the  unsurveyed  face  of 
Alaska. 

van  at  a  subtst  camp 

The  BLM  stirvey  camp  at  Tanacross  has 
a  population  of  21,  Including  engineers,  sur- 
veyors, helljumpers,  pilots,  mechanics,  clerks, 
and  a  cook.  Most  of  the  men  are  college 
students  or  graduates. 

Take  helijumper  Karl  Seethaler,  for  a 
typical  example.  He  is  a  1966  graduate  of 
Whlttier  College  in  California.  His  degree 
is  in  chemistry  and  he  has  worked  as  a 
chemist  In  Loe  Angeles,  but  he  prefers  travel 
and  adventure.  This  is  his  4th  year  as  a 
jumper.  In  the  off  season,  Karl  spends  time 
In  such  places  as  Hong  Kong,  Japan.  Samoa, 
Fiji,  Mexico,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia. 
Like  many  of  the  other  jumpers,  he  wears  a 
conspicuous  mustache. 

Or  take  Karl's  partner  jumper,  Larry 
Brown.  He's  working  out  a  matter's  degree 
in  geology  at  Kansas  State  University.  Larry 
is  25  years  old  and  has  jumped  for  5  years. 

And  there's  Bill  Robertson,  his  wife  Pat, 
and  their  2-year-old  daughter.  Bill  has  a 
B.8.  degree  In  Zoology  from  South  Dakota 
University.  This  fall  he  hopes  to  continue 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 

Others  are  Steve  Cheney,  helicopter  pilot, 
who  flew  his  whlrly-blrd  all  the  way  from  San 
Francisco,  and  Oscar  Torres,  helicopter  pilot 
from  the  Argentine.  Camp  boss  Is  Ray  "Tex" 
Harpln,  with  his  big  Stetson  and  easy-going 
drawl. 

The  camp  itself  is  a  hodge-podge  assort- 
ment of  buildings,  tents,  trailers,  quonsets. 
campers,  nc^sy  little  generators,  a  locked 
cache  of  flreflghtlng  tools,  and  a  messhall. 
Right  in  the  center  is  a  vacant  tent  reserved 
for  chess  playsrs.  Next  to  it  Is  a  quontet 
but  containing  more  than  •18,000  worth  of 
electronic  gear  and  surveying  equipment. 
Off  to  the  side  of  the  parking  lot  are  two 
aluminum  portable  towers  that  can  be  used 
to  get  aboTS  the  brush  aixl  timber  with  the 
surveying  instruments.  Vest  s\unmer  the 
whole  camp  will  move  to  a  new  location  and 
start  over  again. 


Tsx  ruTuaa 

Alaska  Is  a  new  State  with  most  of  its  life 
yet  before  it.  As  in  the  covered  wagon  days 
of  the  early  West,  the  problem  ot  converting 
from  public  domain  to  cities,  homasteads. 
and  highways  calls  for  vision,  raw  courage, 
and  hard  work.  Along  with  the  ptoneert 
come  the  planners  and  land  ttirveyort.  This 
Is  one  small  part  of  the  Bxireau  oS  Ijand  Man- 
agement's contribution  to  the  systematic 
development  at  our  last  frontier.  To  keep 
up  with  the  job  ahead,  the  stu-veyors  are 
literally  traversing  the  land  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

U.8.  DXPAXTMENT  OT  THE  iNTOUOa, 

OmCX   op   the   SaCBETABT. 

Washington.  D.C..  March  S.  1963. 
Hon.  WnjLiAM  A.  EoAif , 
Oovemor  of  Alatka, 
Juneau,  AUuka. 

Dbab  OovsKMOa  EoAN :  I  have  given  the  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  State  selection 
problems  about  which  you  spoke  In  yotir 
letter  to  me  of  January  14. 

Absent  an  administrative  solution  ot  the 
problem,  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  to  your 
desire  that  the  Department  promptly  take 
such  action  as  will  permit  the  State  to  seek 
relief  In  the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  before  me  for  signature  a  proposed  deci- 
sion rejecting  several  of  the  State's  selection 
applications.  However,  before  rendering 
such  a  decision,  I  want  to  make  very  svire 
that  we  have  explored  every  possible  avenue 
for  reaching  a  mutually  agreeable  selection 
procedure. 

Perhaps  the  main  issue  has  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  individual  selections.  The  State 
contends  that  a  reasonably  compact  area  Is  a 
half  township,  roughly  3  miles  by  6  miles. 
Accordingly,  the  State  has  made  many  single 
applications  for  tracts  of  that  sice.  One  of 
the  purposes,  I  understand,  is  that  the  State, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Statehood  Act,  is  en- 
titled to  have  the  outer  boundary  of  each 
selected  half-township  tract  surveyed,  to 
the  case  which  is  now  before  me,  some  150  of 
such  half-township  selections  together  form 
a  large  compact  block  of  land  in  the  Wood 
River  Tikchik  Lakes  area.  It  is  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management's  position  that  these 
individual  balf-townshlp  selections  do  not, 
of  themselves,  represent  reasonably  compact 
tracts,  taking  into  account  the  sitiiation  and 
potential  uses  of  the  lands  involved.  Based 
on  this  concept  the  State  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  survey  of  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  each  of  the  half-township  selections. 

to  ralalng  this  issue  I  must  make  clear 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  abridge  in  any  way 
the  selection  rights  which  the  State  has  been 
given  by  the  Congress.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that 
this  Department  dictate  what  lands  the  State 
will  select.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  we 
must  keep  In  mind  the  land  pattern  that  will 
develop  as  the  result  of  the  State's  selection 
and  make  tnirt  that  we  are  not  creating 
f utiu-e  land  administration  problems  for  both 
the   State  and   the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  law  provides  that  all  selections  shall 
be  made  in  conformity  with  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  toterior  may  pre- 
scribe taking  into  account  the  situation  and 
potential  usee  of  the  lands  Involved.  Thus, 
I  have  the  clear  duty  to  consider  both  the 
selected  areas  and  the  effect  a  selection  or 
selections  will  have  on  the  use  value  of  the 
public  lands  remaining  after  selected  lands 
have  been  patented  to  the  State. 

It  it  my  view  that  no  arbitrary  or  uniform 
rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  specific  size  and 
shape  of  individual  selections.  Each  selec- 
tion miist  be  weighed  In  terms  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  potential  uses  of  the  land  In- 
volved. Subject  to  these  criteria  we  are 
bound  by  the  statute  to  survey  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  selected  areas.  Hence, 
while  the  State   Is  not  entitled  to  surveys 


of  the  interior  or  areas  of  recognisable  homo- 
geusity  by  the  device  of  breaking  up  the 
area  into  numerous  selections,  there  is  con- 
siderable latitude,  under  the  law.  for  f\irther- 
Ing  the  survey  of  selected  areas. 

If  you  believe  that  further  discussions 
could  result  in  tome  mutually  agreeable  pro- 
cedures I  will  be  glad  to  have  someone  from 
this  office  meet  with  State  officials  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Stew  AST  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Depaktihent  op  tre  iMTEnoa, 

Omcz  or  the  SoucrroK, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  28, 1992. 

MEMOaANirUlC 

To:   Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 

Director  of  Budget  and  Finance. 
Prom:  Associate  Solicitor,  Division  of  Public 

Lands. 
Subject:  Proposal  of  Senator  X.  L.  Babtlett 

regarding  the  survey  of  State  SelecUons 

in  Alaska. 
The  portion  of  section  6(g)  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act  relevant  to  the  above-ci^- 
tloned  proposal  reads:  "All  lands  granted  in 
quanUty  to  and  authorized  to  be  selected  by 
the  State  of  Alaska  by  this  Act  shaU  be  se- 
lected in  such  manner  as  the  laws  of  the 
State  may  provide,  and  in  conformity  with 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
toterior  may  prescribe.  All  sections  shall 
be  made  In  reasonably  compact  tracts,  tak- 
ing into  accoimt  the  situation  and  potential 
uses  of  the  lands  involved,  and  each  tract 
selected  shall  contain  at  least  flve  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  •  •  •  Where 
any  lands  desired  by  the  State  are  unsur- 
veyed at  the  time  of  their  selection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  toterior  shall  rurvey  the  ex- 
terior boundaries  of  the  area  requested  with- 
out any  Interior  subdivision  thereof  and  shall 
issue  patent  for  such  selected  area  in  terms 
of  the  exterior  boundary  survey." 

Senator  Bastlxtt  proposes  to  Insert  the 
following  language  into  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Fiscal  Tear  1963:  "The  additional  $176,000 
is  made  available  to  surrey  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  each  tract  of  public  land  cov- 
ered by  an  authorized  State  application, 
whether  or  not  adjacent  to  other  selected 
land." 

The  second  sentence  quoted  above  from 
section  6(g)  was  inserted  into  the  Act  at  the 
request  of  this  Department.  Regarding  it. 
Assistant  Secretary  Chilson  had  this  to  say 
In  a  letter  dated  BCarch  11,  1967,  to  then 
Representative  Clair  Bngle  (rept.  of  the 
House  Committee  on  toterior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  No.  624,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  p.  26) : 
"Section  6(g)  makes  no  provision  that  se- 
lections of  land  by  the  State  of  Alaska  shall 
be  of  reasonably  compact  tracts.  We  believe 
that  orderly  and  efficient  procediires  and,  in 
general,  proper  utilization  of  lands  by  the 
State  should  require  that  they  be  selected 
in  fairly  compact  tracts,  except  in  the  case 
of  small  tracts  which  are  isolated  from  other 
tracts  of  land  open  to  selection,  to  order 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  we  reooounend 
that  subsection  (g)  of  section  6  be  amended 
by  inserting  In  line  16.  pcige  7,  after  the  first 
tentonce  thereof  a  new  sentence  which  ihall 
read  substantially  as  follows: 

"All  selections  shall  be  made  In  reasonably 
compact  tracts,  taking  Into  account  the 
situation  and  potential  uses  of  the  lands  in- 
volved, and  each  tract  selected  shall  contain 
at  least  flve  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  unless  isolated  from  other  tracts 
open  to  selection." 

to  other  words,  the  words  "reasonably 
compact"  related  as  well  to  the  siae  of  the 
selection  as  they  did  to  Its  liiape.  It  ap- 
pears clearly  intended  that  the  State  was  to 
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bi  alaM  approprlato  fior 
mmt  and  vtUtaimaa;  bat  In  no  avwit 
^nto  artwt  Uoeka  of  lev  thsn  t.iw 
wraept  la  euaa  wb«r»  th*  t— >^|  (ingimj  ^p^- 

iMUtacL  Thus.  B.T«0  aerw  vu  the  mlBlmnm 
^  ?»*  «»«M  by  law  b«  sdaetwl:  bat  th« 
gf"****?  <tf  <»>•  ItttMior  WM  laraatad  with 
m*  aothorlty  to  preaemw  soeh  rUm  and 
rvfolatfoiis  a*  b»  dMmed  appropriate  to  gor- 
erntheee  State  eeleetlone;  and  he  oouW. 
therefore,  very  well  preacrlbe  a  role  or  regu- 
lation deflntaty  -compact"  as  being  some- 
thing greater  than  8,700  acre*.  The  reason- 
able need  for  such  a  regulation  can  readily 
be  found  in  the  last  sentence  above  quoted 
from  seetlon  6(g).    in  respect  to  this  Ian- 

S^' Ji  Tf*  ■*•***  ^  »«»»*•  a«POrt  No. 
}^'  83d  Congress,   ad  session,   at  page   S 
When  these  land  grants  have  oeen  vested 
to  the  State.  It  will  be  the  reeponslbUlty  of 
the  SUte  to  perform  such  detailed  surveys 
•■  **  a««lres  for  purposes  of  use  or  disposal  " 
Thus  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  did  not  In- 
t«ndthat  this  Department  do  any  detaUed 
■urvey  work  In  connection  with  these  State 
selections:  but  only  that  an  exterior  bound- 
ary snrpey  "of  the  area  requested"  be  made 
•ufletant  to  Identify  the  lands  for  the  pur- 
PO^  ot  the  grant.     It  seems  axlomatte.  to 
tills  eontezt.  when  one  considers  the  magni- 
tude at  the  overall  grant  of  103,080.000  acres 
or  land  to  the  State,  that  Congress  totended. 
''**«'•'•  «»<»   whenever  feasible,   that   the 
lands  esleeted  be  identified  by  a  minimal 
suiv^jflng  effort.    A  contrary  conclusion  to 
terms  of  the  vast  area  that  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  surveyed  would  result  to  a  task 
of  prohibitive  size  to  terms  of  manpower  and 
money  without  any  correspondtog  Federal 
return  or  benefit. 

Therefoce.  It  Is  whoUy  logical  and  con- 
nstent  with  the  totent  of  Congress,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  survey  blocks  <rf 
selected  lands  regardlees  of  whether  con- 
ngoous  to  other  selected  blocks  so  long  as 
they  are  to  and  o*  themselves  reasonably 
oanpactto  shape  thiM  permitting  the  maxl- 
«nm  possible  ecooosny  in  surveytog  the  re- 
quested area  to  tenaa  of  iwhuhnnm  number 
o*  Unea  and  monuments  adequate  to  dMcrlbe 
the  laads  and  pass  title;  that  Is.  surveying 
Its  exterior  boundaries. 

On  the  assumption  that  Senator  Barurt 
means  by  "an  authorlced  State  selection- 
one  which  Is  for  a  reasonably  compact  area 
as  above  discussed,  we  do  not  view  the  lan- 
tmmwB  he  propoees  as  Imposing  any  sub- 
stantive change  to  the  law. 

TBojsaa  J.  Cstam  aooh, 

Attocimte  Solicitor, 
DivUion  o/  Public  Land*. 
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forth  the  posltloo  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  I 
anmuOaata^  *  •o|»y  of  thia  etetsKiaBt  and 
1  J!??"  •PTiMtals  yo«r  aaktag  it.  aiM  this 
lettar.  a  pan  of  the  tastalM  nmx^  alaM 

oUSZ  ****  *^  commenta  on  the  SoUettor^ 

^  gSSir?  ,'*°"  •  «— *•  "POrtcIfthe 
MO  oongrees  Is  quoted,     it  appeaia  to  me 

***^  ^  »?  •otaUy  irrrtevant  toSS  VifS! 
•nee  to  the  history  ot  a  statehood  bUl  to  the 
Md  Congress.  This  bill  did  not  baooae  law 
Alaska  statehood  was  passed  to  the  88th 
i^^iT!!*  *°**  "*"*  *•  "I'^ant  here  Is  the 
legislative  history  Of  that  act.  At  that  time 
no  quaUflcatlooa  were  made  on  the  BLM 
survey  requirements. 

^^,V^-  iL*?f**  ^^  **»•  SoMcltor  when  he 
says  It  Is  both  "logical  and  consistent  with 

SLif^T^fL^'  ^°«'«"  that  the  Secretary 
rtrthe  In  tertor  survey  blocks  of  selected  lands 
«8»nue»  of  whether  eontlgaoas  to  other 
•Sleeted  blocks  so  long  as  they  are  to^ 

or    themselves    reasonably   compact 

As  u  set  forth  to  the  enclosed  statement  the 
AJaaka  Statahood  Act  provide.  thiOto^Stata 
of  Alaaka  may  select  lands  that  ars  -reason- 
amy  compact"  and  not  leas  than  8  700  acres 
S  Y!^f  ^V*  ""•  r-Pon-ihUity  of  the  Bureau 
Of  lAnd  Management  to  see  that  each  of 
these  selections  reeelvee  an  extertor  mtry^ 
Clear  title  cannot  be  established  to  theee 
•"Jtoctton.  until  each  receives  Ito  esterlar  sur- 
vey.   It  Is  important  to  the  economic  devel- 
opment  of  Ah^ska  that  theee  survey.  p^Sd 
With  au  due  speed.    They  have  not  JtooTi^ 
Last  year  I  requested  that  fun  funds  for 
Alsska  cadastral  surveys  be  restored  to  the 
BLU     appropriation.       The     subcoounlttee 
^»««»«»tandtog  tiie  Importance  of  tSieror. 
veys  to  my  Stata  restored  the  funds.    Agato 
this  year  the  administration  has  sou^Tto 
reduce  Alaska  cadastral  survey  f  undsl  am 
hopeful  the  subcommittee  will  restore  ^ 
money  and  wlU  urge  the  BLM  to  proceed 
to  survey   the   exterior  boundaries  oTWch 
tract  of  pubUc  land  selected  by  the  State. 
Whether  or  not  adjacent  to  other  Mleetad 
land,  provided   only   that  It  la  reawmaWv 
compact  and  larger  than  8  760  mexm. 

fr^*^*'''^'   "^  °"°"  '**^'  *  «*»-P"*- 
Sincerely  your.. 

I.L.  BsnLRT. 
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ada  granted  In  qoaataty  to  and  m- 
tobeselsBtadbyHMStatoefjUr 
""  -^ T  I  mm  J  tn^»hmSr?^ 


-AUIaada 
thorlMd 
bythlaAoti ^ 

SS.S^T!  *1^  ^^  «ay"pi^e.T!?S 
conformity   with   Msto   w«iitatlons   aTtx^ 

S<««*«7  0*theI.tartori;^SiSl»S  !& 
selections  shaU  be  made  toieioSlv -Ji" 
pact  Uarts.  ticking  toto aoeoantSTStuSS: 
and  potential  ueee  o*  «>e  land.  lmoSi?52 
eiMsh  tract  setoctad  shaU  oontato  aTlSSS; 
thousand  seven  hundiwl  and  ala^Tl^ 
unless  IsoUted  from  oUisr  tractaio^T 
selection."  "•*'*■  open  to 


n3.  Skmatb. 
CoicMrrTXB  on  Coiouacs, 

„        ^  Jfsrc*  13,  'lH3. 

Bon.  CsBi.  HATnBN. 

Cfcairaum  of  the  Interior  Subcommittee  of 
the     Appropriation*     Committee.     VJI. 
Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
D«s«  Chaoman  HsTDnr:  On  March  1  our 
rabooaimlttee  heard  testimony  from  Mr.  Karl 
lAndsteon.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vfin^ 
Management.     You  will  remember,  at  t^ft 
time  I  dlseusMd  with  the  Director  the  quee- 
tkm  of  the  minimum  slae  of  the  Alaaka  land 
selections  which  BLM  U  required  to  survey 
under  the  terms  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
Mr.    Landstrom    stated    the    figure    80.000 
although  the  Statehood  Act  specifies  6.76o' 
*ort».    I  asked  that  he  provide  for  the  sub- 
conmlttee    a    brief    substantiattog    BLM"* 
poeltlOQ  on  the  whole  cadastral  survey  nrob- 
taa  to  Alaska.  »«w>^ 

I  am  Informed  that  an  opinion  on  t*>«# 
matter  prepared  by  the  BLM  a— /|p|,tB  solic- 
itor has  now  been  fximlshed  to  the  sub- 
committes  for  toduslon  to  the  record.  Tliis 
opinion  Is.  to  fact,  a  copy  of  the  one  prepared 
last  year  when  the  exterior  survey  problem 
was  agato  before  the  subcommittee.  At  that 
time  I  prepared  a  short  statement  setting 


To.    Ml-.  Paul  R,  Baton,  pcofesalonal  Maff 
_      member.  Appropriations  Oommlttee. 
From:  Senator  &  l.  Bartiett 
Subject:     Interior    Departmcint    approprla- 
tiooa.  cadastral  survey..  "vv^vm- 

This  memorandum  Is  sent  ftar  yoar  lefer- 
ence  to  supplement  my  statement  submitted 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Departinent 
2-.^  i^°*in"  "^  ^^****  Agenolee  on 
^S^^,  i.  r"*"  P***  *  °'  "»•  prtoted  text 
Of  this  statement  I  quota  the  foUowtoc 
excerpt: 

-To  clarify  to  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement the  meaning  of  the  disputed  tan- 
guage  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act.  I  believe 
It  Is  essential  that  the  committee  report 
■peclfy  that  the  additional  8178.000  Is  imide 
ajallable  to  survey  the  exterior  boundaries 
«  each  tract  of  public  land  covered  by  a 
State  application,  whether  or  not  adfacent  to 
other  selected  land.-  j-v«*»  *» 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  clarifying  language  I  requested  might  be 
considered  as  substantive  legislation  and 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  It  was  not  my 
Intent  to  requesting  this  language  that  the 
law  be  changed  but  only  that  provisions  of 
existing  law  be  effectuated  by  the  Bunau 
of  Land  Management. 

The  pertinent  language  of  the  Alaska 
Statehood  Act,  71  Stat.  841.  is  at  section  6(c) 
which  reads  to  part — 


"Where  any  land.  da.to«|  by  the  State  .» 
unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  thete  wisrtim  in 

S^cret^  Of  U».  totartor  sSr^S^S  S* 
t«^or  boundanss  of  the  area  requestedw^tK! 
«rt  any  iat„rtor  subdlvllonthSol  iSS 
ahau  issns  a  patent  for  such  selec3  ^ 
J^JTL**'  ""  "rt^or  boandary  survey - 
The  State  of  Alaska  toterpieta  thi  liu^ 
gUM.  to  anow  State  selecSS^of  Sli^ 
land  by  application  to  the  BLM  Theat.*! 
consider,  each  application  It  submits  WV 

selection-  as  that  word  Is  VMd  to  lU^ 
6(g)  oxthe  StatahoSrXcT  UtJS^S^ 
the  Secretary  of  Uie  Interior  im^tiZJtt 

survey  the  exterior  boundarlee  of  th^M^ 

thereof."  and   forthsr   that  the   R»rrrM^ 

T^Jr^  •  **^'  tor^Sch^leSS^ 
Jj^^™  of   the  eztsrlor  boundarto.  Tui 

J«trt  by  ttje  8«».tary  of  the  Interior  as  S 
covsrlng  a  "reawmably  compact-  traet^^ 

n^'£^f  ^  than  V760  SSi  STlt", 
n^^^traniy  altered  or  amemted  ^Uj 
s«:retary  to  conform  to  his  opinion  as  ^ 
the  definition  of  oocnpactnaM  *"""*"  "■  " 
in^'.^^r  past  the  BLM  has  acied  to  a  fash, 
ion  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  statuton 
jcheme.  The  Bureau  has  accepted  «dJS 
tative^  approved  State  selecti«ins  but  m^ 
case  of  selections  adjacent  to  each  otS 
has  survsyed  only  tiie  exterior  bound^ 
Of  a  group  of  todlvlduai  ■^'Ttlrnis  Z 
a  thwy  Uiat  the  exterior  survey  thus  ceo! 
Pleted  covered  a  "rea«)nahly  com^- 
,Y^r  *T^  '•asonlng  cannot  b.  supporSl 
under  tiie  espress  terms  of  section  eigToJ 
the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  Under  thJ  aS 
the  Stata  has  tiis  prerogative  of  selectto? 
Ite  prerogative  Is  Umlted  only  by  exprei 
conditions  tiiat  selections  exce^  6.760  i^ 
f^,«»«  «»ey  cover  reasonably  moSS 
tracte.  Where  the  Bureau  considers Vstate 
Election  lacktog  in  oompacUieM^  IS^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  reject  tS 
state  application.     B*cour.e  then  couW  be 

S^  SJS?  ®*'*!  ""'^"•^  ^  Admlnlstra! 
tive  Procedures  Act  to  have  administrative 
and  eventuaUy  Judicial  review  of  this  deter- 
mtoauon.    Nothing  in  the  Alaska  Statehood 

^«''^f?V**™"°*^  °^  »*•*«  la°<»  "ejec- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  or 

by  the  Secretiuj  of  tiie  Interior.  An  todl- 
vldual  selection  Is  either  acceptable  or  un- 
acceptable.  If  It  must  be  amended  te  con- 
form to  a  legal  determtoation  that  It  does  not 
meet  the  requlrementa  of  Uiw.  amendment 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  State  only  and  not 
by  the  Bureau.  In  the  words  of  the  act  It- 
se  f.  section  e(g)  "the  authority  to  make 
selections  shaU  never  be  alienated  or  bar- 
gained  away  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
f!*!*  L.J®  ■«PP«ant  the  Judgment  of  the 
»tate  with  that  of  the  Bureau  Is  an  unlawful 
alienation  of  State  authority. 

In  view  of  the  express  provisions  of  the 
Statehood  Act  I  am  confident  that  the  lan- 
guage which  I  have  asked  the  committee  to 
Include  to  Ite  report  wtii  not  be  seen  as  sub- 
stantive legislation.  To  quiet  any  doubte 
which  may  eslet.  I  would  suggest  a  change 
to  the  language  I  subnUtted  on  page  8  of 
my  prepared  teMbnooy  taesrUng  the  word 
"authorized-  between  the  words  -a-  and 
"State"  on  line  6.    The  clarlfytag  language 
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^loaitl  then  re^piire  a  survey  of  the  exterior 
of  each  State  Miection  otherwta. 


Mithorlsed  by  law.  The  Department  would. 
at  course,  retain  Ite  proper  administrative 
authority  to  reject  a  State  application  be  it 
trudged  to  some  way  defective. 

SCAiesm'T  or  nix  Posrion  or  the  Statk  ov 
Jt*"«"  WITB  RaOAXO  TO  Cadastbal  Subvkt. 
Sblbctsb  bt  tk.  Statb  or  Aijuika  Uimi 
SKmoM   6(g)    or  TBS   Alabka  Statxhood 
ACT  roB  PiTBiiic  Law  88-808.  71  Statots  889 
The  land  tendered  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
Dy  tbe  United  States  in  Patent  Ifo.  1236860 
comprises    seven    separate    land    selections 
Blade  by  the  State  and  given  tentative  ap- 
ptoval  on  various  dates  after  examination  by 
the  Anchorage  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Hanagement,    Department  of   the    toterlor. 
The  SUte  objecte  to  the  lumping  of  todl- 
vlduai selections  together  Into  one  tract  as 
A  violation   of   section   6(g)    of   the    Alaska 
SUtebood  Act.  Public  Law  86-608.  71  Stat. 
330.  which  reads  as  follows : 

-Bxoept  as  provided  in  subeection  (a),  all 
lands  granted  to  qtiantity  to  and  authorised 
to  be  selected  by  the  State  of  Alaska  by  this 
Act  shall  be  selected  to  such  manner  as 
tbe  laws  of  the  State  may  provide  and  to 
eonformity  with  roch  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe.  All 
■elections  shall  be  made  to  reasonably  com- 
pact tracte,  taking  toto  account  the  situa- 
tion and  potential  uses  of  the  lands  to- 
volved,  and  each  tract  selected  shall  contain 
St  least  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  unless  Isolated  from  other  tracte 
open  to  selection.  The  authority  to  make 
■elections  shall  never  be  alienated  or  bar- 
gatoed  away,  to  whole  or  In  part,  by  the 
Btate.  Upon  the  revocation  of  any  order  of 
withdrawal  to  Alaska,  the  order  of  revoca- 
tion shall  provide  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  ntoety  days  before  the  date  on  which 
It  otherwise  becomes  effective,  If  subsequent 
to  the  admission  of  Alaska  toto  the  Union, 
durtog  which  period  the  Btate  of  Alaska 
shall  have  a  preferred  right  of  selection,  sub- 
ject to  the  requlrementa  of  this  Act,  except 
as  against  prior  existing  valid  righte  or  as 
sgainst  equitable  claims  subject  to  allow- 
ance and  confirmation.  Such  preferred 
right  of  selection  shall  have  precedence  over 
tbe  preferred  right  of  application  created 
by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  September  17, 
1»«4  (88  Stat.  748:  43  UJS.C,  sec.  281).  as 
BOW  or  hereafter  amended,  but  not  ortr 
other  preference  righte  now  conferred  by  law. 
Where  any  lands  desired  by  the  State  are 
unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  their  selection. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  survey 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  area  requested 
without  any  toterlor  subdivisions  thereof  and 
Shall  Issue  a  patent  for  such  selected  area 
to  terms  of  the  exterior  boundary  stirvey; 
where  any  lands  desired  by  the  State  are 
surveyed  at  the  time  of  their  selection,  the 
boundarlee  of  the  area  requested  shall  con- 
form to  the  public  land  subdivisions  estab- 
lished by  the  approval  of  the  stirvey.  All 
lands  duly  selected  by  the  State  of  Alaska 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  patented  to 
the  State  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
FoUowtog  the  selection  of  lands  by  the  State 
and  the  tentative  approval  of  such  selection 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his  dse- 
l^Me,  but  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  final 
patent,  the  State  Is  hsrttoy  authortaed  to 
execute  conditional  leases  and  to  make  con- 
ditional sales  of  sxich  selected  lands.  As 
ussd  to  this  subeection,  tbe  words  'equitable 
claims  subject  to  allowanee  and  oonflrma- 
tton'  include,  without  hmltatten.  claims  of 
holders  of  permlte  issued  by  tbe  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  land.  cUmlnated  from  na- 
tional forMts.  whoM  pennlte  have  been  ter- 
minated only  beeaiM.  of  mioh  elimination 
and  who  own  valuable  Improvemente  on  auch 


Tour  attrition  1.  called  to  this  language: 
"Bach  tract  Mleoted  ahall  oontato  at  least 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  alxty  acres 
unless  isolated  from  other  tracte  <^;>en  to 
selection.  Where  any  lands  desired  by  the 
State  are  unsurveyed  at  the  time  of  their 
selection  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi<x-  shall 
survey  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  area 
requested  without  any  interior  subdivision 
thereof  and  ahall  issue  a  patent  for  such 
selected  area  In  terms  of  the  exterior  bound- 
ary survey." 

■ven  though  there  Is  a  ahitt  at  termtool- 
ogy  from  "tract"  to  "area-  it  la  apparent 
that  they  are  synonymous  as  used  here; 
the  important  point  is  that  theee  terms  are 
consistently  used  to  the  singular  and  not 
plural  sense.  Prom  this  it  follows  that  the 
United  States  must  under  the  law  ( 1 )  survey 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  each  tract  or  area 
selected  by  the  State  and.  (1)  issue  one  in- 
dividual patent  for  each  tract  or  area  se- 
lected. In  the  instant  case  the  United 
States  did  not  sxirvey  the  exterior  boundarlee 
of  each  of  tbe  seven  selections  and  did  not 
Issue  a  patent  for  each  selection. 

To  adopt  the  view  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  discretion  to  lump  selec- 
tions together  toto  one  exterior  boundary 
survey  and  Issue  one  patent  therefore  would, 
aside  from  depriving  the  State  of  the  survey 
of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  todlvlduai  se- 
lections, open  the  door  to  a  veritable  Pan- 
dora's box  of  troubles.  What  would  be  the 
upper  limit  as  to  the  niunber  of  selections 
to  be  lumped  together?  Today  7  selections 
have  been  lumped  together,  but  tomorrow 
it  might  be  1,  8,  10.  or  100.  What  would  be 
the  upper  limit  as  to  the  time  diurtog  which 
the  Secretary  must  make  the  exterior 
boundary  survey  and  issue  the  patent?  If 
lumplngs  are  allowed  the  Secretary  would  be 
to  a  position  to  hold  up  the  survey  and 
patent  indefinitely  untU  the  State  makes  se- 
lections of  contiguous  tracte  to  sufllclent 
aggregate  acreage  to  satisfy  the  whims  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  what  exterior  boundary  siu-- 
vey  is  to  be  performed;  to  other  words,  the 
freedom  of  the  State  to  make  Ita  own  Mlec- 
tions  would  be  subcndlnated  to  whatever 
lumping  policies  the  Secretary  might  deem 
appropriate.  In  turn,  the  State  would  be 
tempted  to  forgo  advantageous  selections 
and  perhaps  make  Mme  dlMdvantageou. 
ones  ( from  the  potot  of  view  of  potential  land 
use)  to  an  effort  to  combat  or  Influence  par- 
ticular lumplngs.  To  avoid  mioh  toternecine 
warfare  It  is  neoeswuy  to  follow  the  plato 
maantog  of  the  statute:  One  mirvey  and  one 
patent  for  each  selection. 

Under  the  statute  the  Stata  Is  entitied  to 
make  selections  as  small  as  6,700  acres, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  quarter  of  a  township 
or  equivalent  area.  Thla  entitiement  can- 
not be  abridged  by  any  Federal  regulations, 
for  to  do  so  would  maks  this  provision 
meanlnglees  and  place  such  regiQatiODS  on 
a  higher  plane  than  the  statute  Itself.  Pro- 
viding the  statutory  requirement  of  oom- 
psctness  is  complied  with,  the  State  ha.  the 
right  to  individual  treatment  (survey  and 
patent)  for  each  quarter-townahlp  or  equiv- 
alent area.  The  discretion  to  Mlect  larger 
area,  retide.  Kdely  to  the  Stata.  which  in 
practice  1.  Mlectlng  half-townehlps  and  may 
to  some  future  cases  select  even  larger  tracte. 
The  Stete,  while  reoognlaing  that  larger  se- 
lections might  ejqiedlte  the  patenting  of  m- 
lected  landi.  neverthelcM  must  ma^int^tin  ite 
right  to  make  quarter-townahlp  Miection.  a. 
Inherent  to  the  freedom  of  Mlecticm  vested 
to  the  State  by  rtatute. 


ALASKA   AND  NATION  HAVE   NEED 
FOR  SERVICE  CORPS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
8or  to  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 


Haaiwow  A.  Wnxuna  to  establish  m 
National  Service  Corps.  As  tbe  Senate 
knows,  the  concept  of  a  National  Service 
Corps  has  received  intensive  study  for 
many  months  by  the  President's  Study 
Group  on  National  Voluntary  Services. 
The  proposal  embodied  in  the  measure 
Introduced  today  is  the  result  of  this 
study.  It  has  not  been  conceived  in 
haste.  It  is  a  moderate  and  modest 
beginning:  as  presently  envisioned,  the 
Service  Corps  will  not  exceed  5.000  vol- 
unteers. These  men  and  women  will 
work  on  community  projects  only  at  the 
invitation  of  the  community.  They  will, 
it  is  hoped,  act  as  the  nucleus  for  the 
development  of  a  local  attack  upon  the 
problems  of  poverty,  misery,  illiteracy, 
and  adversity.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
stimulate  and  mobilize  a  strong  yet  la- 
tent desire  of  all  citizens  to  improve  their 
community. 

The  Study  Oroup  reported  to  the  Pres- 
ident in  January.  It  recommended  the 
creation  of  a  National  Service  Corps 
operating,  as  it  were,  as  a  Domestic 
Peace  Corps.  After  reading  that  report, 
Mr.  President,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Attorney  General  who  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Study  Group.  In  this 
letter  I  pointed  out  that  it  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican heritage  of  freedom  to  care  for  the 
well-being  of  his  neighbor.  I  said  the 
National  Service  Corps  will  remind  us  of 
that  heritage. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  Alaska  offers  a 
fertile  field  for  the  Service  Corps.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  done  by  the  Service 
Corps  volimteers  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ship and  deprivation  experienced  by 
many  of  the  Alaska  natives  who  live  in 
cold  and  isolation,  remote  from  the  bene- 
fits of  civilization.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  may 
be  included  in  the  Rscoao  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Alaska  natives  are  of  three  separate 
racial  strains — ^Eskimos.  Indians,  and 
Aleuts.  Generally  speaking,  the  Eski- 
mos are  to  be  found  along  the  north 
and  west  coasts  of  the  State,  the  In- 
dians In  the  central  interior  and  south- 
eastern Alaska,  and  the  Aleuts  along  the 
Aleu'.  Ian  Islands. 

The  Alaska  natives  In  southeastern 
Alaska  and  in  the  population  centers  of 
the  State  are  relatively  well  off.  The 
natives  in  the  vast  rural  areas  of  the 
State  are  not.  They  have  sulTered  se- 
vere and  continuing  economic  and  soci- 
ological dislocation.  Tliey  are  un- 
equipped to  live  in  our  modem  world  and 
are  unable  to  return  to  the  completely 
primitive  world  of  their  fathers.  They 
are  Ill-housed,  ill-clad,  and  ill-nour- 
ished. 

Tlie  following  figures  will  Indicate  the 
difi>arlty  that  exists  between  Alaska 
whites  and  Alaska  natives: 

Median  school  years  completed: 

Alaska  whites 12.4 

Alaaka  natives,  rural S.  6 

Percentage  unemployed,  rural  nonfaim: 

Alaska  white  tabor  force 8.7 

Alaska  native  labor  force 97.8 

The  Nome  office  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  estimates  that  from  60  to 
70  percent  of  all  Eskimos  between  the 
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<f   It   and  M   •!«  penuaicBUy 


t.oit 


(Prlow  ar«  35  to  «D  pereant  mmI  more  abor* 


TlnuilTit    rnnmuta^e 
with  plmnblny: 


stmcturaDy      aotind 

..  ^  67.7 

Aimt/kk  tmWn.  rand is.  i 

Tab«rc«lort«  dentil  rate  (per  tOOjMM) : 

Ala*«   natlTee ts  | 

AU  racM,  United  Btrtee t.  o 

tof«nt  mortality:  7  percent  of  an  races. 
PMted  States,  deatbs  are  Inflmt  deatbs;  S9 
pweent  of  an  Alaska  natlre  deaths  are'tn- 
tant  rtaattia.  fThm  dsatlia  are  due  to  eokta. 
dlarrlMa.  tnftiiwnaa — easily  preventaJMe  wltb 
•iinple  beaitu  education.) 

Following  are  spedflc  examines  of  the 
luutlBtalp  and  needs  oT  the  natHe  Alas- 
kan : 

AZoslea  natlvet 


IsmHib  Bcbuwl  Tvars 


Nam  bet  of  booaea 


Komber  of  houses  with 

piped  water 

If  oBilMr  of  bMMM  wUh 


Nomberof^oMes  with 

Mediaa  pwsoBs  »» 
room 


WmIb        Bi»thel 

Hsmpto^  lodirM 

Judicial      district 

dtatiiet 


'  Prjcea  in  these  ar«w  at  least  40  percent  above  U.S. 


Ttte  need  is  clear.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  ample  woi^  to  be  done  to  assist  the 

Alaska  natives  and  to  teacb  them  how 
to  help  themselves. 

There  are  also.  Mr.  President,  many 
cttlaens  of  Alaska  who  have  the  desire 
and  ability  to  be  of  <^j"*''?tftncf.  An  ex- 
ample to  Indicate  the  strong  Interest  of 
Alaskans  In  such  a  program  as  this  is 
thA  recent  oonXerence  held  at  Fairbanks. 
Alaska.  This  conference  was  held  to 
discuss  means  of  improving  the  lot  of 
the  Alaska  native  living  In  remote  areas 
of  the  State.  ParUcipating  in  the  meet- 
ing were  representatives  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  churches, 
and  private  organirations  interested  In 
social  work.  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent 
that  the  recbntmendations  adopted  by 
thte  conference  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Rioon  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

A  member  of  my  staff,  Mr.  Presidmt. 
attended  this  conference.  Upoo  his  r«- 
turn  he  reported  to  me  on  the  interest 
he  found  in  the  concept  of  a  Domeatic 
Peace  Cohm.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  report  pr^ntred  by  the  able 
William  S.  Boesch  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 
oKo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tliere  is  a  deep  and  as  yet  little  tapped 
reservoir  of  good  will  in  our  people.  The 
extent  oi  this  good  will  was  seen  in  the 
response  of  the  people  to  the  woi:k  of 
the  Peace  Corps  in  the  creaUon  of  the 
Nattonal  Sen>lce  Corps.  We  are  ataln 
caning  m^9H  Vbtb  peoirie.  They  will  not 
fan. 


R  Is  ny  earnest  hope  the  Congress 
win  early  approve  this  measore. 

There  betaig  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  report  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa.  as  foDows: 

„       „  JairwaBT  ai.  lass. 

Hon.  Boman  P.  Kamnvr. 
ChuirmmH.  PreHdeut'a  Studf  €h9up  on  Mi- 
tianml  VotMitUrf  Service*.  Wtufiineton. 

DjC. 

DK*a  Ma.  Kknnidt:  I  have  Just  flalabed 
reading  the  report  to  the  Prea«d«it  prepared 
by  the  study  group  under  your  direction 
It  U  an  esoeUent  report,  propoalng  a  program 
C  gi*at  importance  to  Amertea.  I  oongratu- 
late  you  and  eyery  member  oX  your  ecen- 
mlttee  for  your  line  work. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Serrlce  Cktrpe— 
operating  as  a  domestic  Peace  Corp»— would 
aervt  to  focus  and  direct  Um  aUentlon  at 
xnUllona  oT  AmerlcAna  on  tbe  bardsnip  and 
suffering  wblcn  exist  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. 

Tbe  work  of  the  sendee  corpamen  Itself 
will  be  of  high  value.  Tl**  example  and  effect 
of  ttUa  work  wm  be  even  greater.  It  Is  In 
the  American  heritage  of  freedom  to  care  for 
ths  well-being  of  a  neighbor.  The  National 
Sarvloe  Corp*  will  remind  us  of  this  heritage. 

I  write  to  you.  now.  as  I  have  before,  to 
emphaalae  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
need  for  such  a  Corpa  to  work  with  Alaska 
Kslrtmos.  Aleuts,  and  Indians. 

I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  am  able  that  such 
work  be  aiwon<  the  very  flrsi  undertaken  by 
the  Serrloe  Corp*. 

la  tba  past  I  have  pointed  out  the  nsMfti 
of  these  natlTs  Americans:  bsslc  education 
la  literacy,  vocational  tralnlnc.  oommunlty 
development,  ln«tructlan  In  aanltatloo  *»»d 
basic  iiealth  needs. 

Let  me  point  out  the  opportunities:  These 
cltlaens  are  anxious  to  b^  tbemselvea. 
They  need  someone  to  show  th«m  bow 

1^>»^  know   in   their  evolvlsc   world   they 

need  to  read  and  write  but  wbo  in  their  Til- 
lage can  teach  them? 

They  oould  develop  aelf-belp  bouslac  pro- 
grama  but  they  need  sooMona  to  ahow  tfvffm 
It  can  be  done. 

Tbe  death  rate  among  native  infanta  Is 
three  times  higher  for  naUve  Alaskans  than 
it  is  for  Americana  aa  a  whole.  Ttieae  ■■t^^tK^ 
are  eauaed  by  common  Infections  wblcb  com- 
mon health  care  could  control.  These  ettt- 
aens  want  to  maintala  basic  health  caie  bat 
they  don't  know  how. 

Alaska   Is   a  fertile   fteld  for  the  Servtoa 

Corpe. 

Tbm  work  it  starts  wlU  be  takes  up  by  the 

native  Akwkiins  themselves. 

The  work  it  starts  wUl  be  aalstsd.  X  am 

sure,  by   Alaskans   In   all  walks  ct  ttSm the 

churchee.  the  schools,  the  tmlveialty,  the 
State  government  stand  ready  to  h^. 

Projeeta  undertaken  la  Alaska  eould  ssrve 
as  examplaa  for  future  work  imdertaken  for 
other  Tnrthin  groups  in  other  parts  at  the 
country. 

ftor  my  part,  if  enabling  legislation  Is 
needed.  I  stang  ready  to  be  of  asslstaaoe  In 
the  Sanate  ta  every  way  poaelble. 

Please  let  me  know  also  how  X  can  aaslst 
In  working  out  a  Service  Corps  pflot  program 
for  native  Alaskans. 
Sincerriy  yours, 

E.  L.  Bastlrt. 


Ma^  t 


to  help  loeal   people 

to  aeeompttsh  that  purpose.^ 

We  reeommend — 

The  creatkm  of  a  ooordlaatln«  ecmmiM-. 
to  tosure  that  aU  ^tHuSSJTllSSr*!:! 
brought  to  bear  on  the  total  problem^-ri? 
committee  ahaU  ooosUt  ot  (at  leastra  J^ 
santoUve  of  the  CHottW  M^moSl^ 
Advisory  Conunlttee.  the  UnlvwSrTS 
Alaska,  the  State  Oovwiunent,  andtheSta^ 
era!  Oovemment.  Igsnibaia  of  thla  oom«!^* 
tee  should  be  aelected  today.  «»«alt. 

That  the  oommlttee  ahould  invite  on  »n. 
proprlaU  occaalons  repreeenUttves  or  orlT 
nlzed  Ubor,  naUve  organl«uk>ns.  and  ^SZ 
groups  and  organisations  interested  In  tw 
welfare,  to  meet  with  It.  ^^ 

he'S'kl^i^'*""*^  ^  ^*  «»-«^tt.. 
•I^t  tne  commute*,  by  workhig  with  th. 
resldenu  of  the  communities  conoeraed  iT 
form  luelf  of  local  needs.  problemT'iJi' 
goals.  Emphasis  shall  be  given  to  devsir^ 
ing  local  InltlaUve  and  meaningful  00^^^ 
nlcsUon  between  the  committee  and^n.' 
munltlea.  To  this  and  the  oo»mlttee\I«i 
designate  in  each  community  a  ^aiT. 
through  whom  it  wlU  work.  v^ww 

,  '^}  "*•  committee,  tij  calling  upon  ttis 
facmue.  and  skliu  o?  l^^S^^ 
churches.  8UU,  and  Pwleral  estabUsbSS 
win  provide  for  eifecUTe  guidance  andteS- 
nical  help  to  the  communities.  ^^ 

That  the  commlttM  shall  deslcnato  ooia. 
munltlea  for  conoentraUon  of  effort  at  pari 
tlcular  times.  *^ 


RaooMicxiraMnomi  roa  Ooocdotatsd  Plaw  or 
Ac'flUM 

(Adopted  Pebniary  21.  1963,  at  Palrbanks, 
Alaska,  by  Developmant  Conference,  spon- 
sored by  Churches'  Soclo-Economlc  Ad- 
visory CooHiittes  and  Buasao  at  Indlaa 
Affairs) 

This  meeting  was  called  in  Mccgnitloa  of 
the  depressed  economic  condition  of  ths 
eomtaunlttsa  ta  the  Tukon  and  Taaana  Stver 
baslaa^  aad  the  desire  of  those  In 


The  oommlttee  shaU  addnes  itself  isi. 
mediately  to —  ^^ 

Adult  educauon  geared  to  basic  communltv 
D*ed^    Maximum  local  hire  with  partlcul2 

Toi^     °''  "^  '*'*^  ""^'^^  -*• 

We  attach  to  these  reoommendaUans  thna 

propoeals  to  amplify  tbe  above:  ^^ 

1.  CorUtnuinf  SAucation — Its  n*«fft  in  tl» 

Yukon  and  Tanana  River  Basins: 

A.  AduH  or  eonttnulng  adueatloa  as  the 
path  by  which  rural  ai.-^-.,,  q^..  p,^,— ,_ 
toward  achievement  of  theh-  own  goata  of 
economle  derclopment  and  individual  ful- 
miment.  has  been  repeatedly  stieased  is 
thU  conferenee.  The  measage  oT  one  key. 
note  speaker.  Or.  W.  R.  Wood,  was  drmwa 
from  the  report  "Continuing  Bducatloii  ta 
Alaska-  which  more  feneraUy  state*  flik 
M  a  new  imperative  of  our  ttoMs. 

"Beoognltlon  of  the  eaaenttallty  for  edueat. 
Ing  adnlta  to  Insiire  aeetirlty.  producUvltv 
and  adaptabUlty  of  a  society  fscing  ehaogi 
ing  oooditions  is  ss  old  as  recorded  liistorr* 
(p.  IM).  ' 

B.  In  assigning  responstbltlty  for  the  Inl- 
tUtlon  of  adult  educaUoo  thU  report  statee- 
"It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  university 
has  responsibUlty  for  developing  continuing 
educaUon  as  a  field  of  study,  for  training 
adult  educators,  and  for  research"  (p  117> 
Training  of  leaders  Is  the  most  Immediate 
need  at  this  stage.  This  is  Umited  not 
merely  to  tlioee  wbo  have  a  elearly  defined 
"professional'  reaponslblHty.  "SotzM  train- 
ing  U  also  needed  by  those  whose  respon- 
sibUlty  has  been  aasumed  voluntarily  bat 
wlMse  duUes  in  churches,  or  agencies  Is 
considerable"  (p.  16).  rurtharmore,  ulU- 
mate  success  "wlU  be  dependent  upon  local 
leaders.  Theee  must  be  trained  and  tr\isted 
with  responsibUlty"  (p.  Ta) . 

C.  The  recommended  means  by  which  tbe 
university  U  to  discharge  this  reqwnslbil- 
Ity  for  training  Is  through  regular  college 
credit  courses  for  the  "professional"  educa- 
tors, and  short  courses,  seminars,  extension 
programs,  and  institutes  for  tbe  "voluntary" 
educators  and  loeal  leaden  (pp.  72.  190). 

D.  In  applying  theas  general  stotemenU 
and  recommendatlona  to  the  Tukon  and 
Tanana  Btver  Basins  It  ts  clear  that  the 
university  must  immediately  secure  the  serT< 
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logs  of  the  most  highly  qualifled  "professlon- 
al"  available  with  servlcs  in  areas  outside 
jj,P»>  tif*iii»r  to  the  region  of  this  pro- 
popsd  pilot  program.  TlUs  person  wUl  plan 
i^d  conduct  programs  for  the  training  of  all 
types  of  educators  and  leaders,  guiding  them 
)B  the  plfn"»"g  and  administration  of  q>e- 
fUle  community  education  programs,  leam- 
mg  sldlls  of  group  discussion,  developing  a 
aound  phlloe^>lilcal  baala  for  the  pursuit 
of  their  work. 

g.  The  success  or  faUxire  of  this  initial  step 
will  depend  upon  the  person  recruited.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  university  take  stepe 
to  secure  the  servloee  of  Dr.  Alexander  Lald- 
Isw,  of  Ottawa.  Canada.  In  Inaugurating  this 
program  for  continuing  education  in  the 
btwb  villages  of  Alaska.  In  his  foreword  to 
IiSldlawlB  book,  "The  Campus  and  the  Com- 
munity." Dr.  J.  R.  Kldd  describes  him  as  one 
of  the  principal  reaaona  for  the  success  of 
the  Antlgonlsh  movement  of  Nova  Sootia 
and  Its  spread  to  all  comers  of  the  xmderde- 
veloped  free  world:  "Since  he  left  Antlgon- 
tah.  Laldlaw  has  given  the  same  kind  of  de- 
voted service  In  India,  to  cooperative  schools 
la  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  latterly  to 
the  Cooperative  Union  of  Canada." 

The  baalc  approach  and  phllneophy  of  the 
Antlgonlsh  program  has  been  adopted  by 
the  division  of  northern  affairs  as  the  cor- 
nerstone Of  the  Canadian  development  of 
northern  communities  and  peoples.  Those 
principles  liave  permeated  and  influenced 
tbe  extension  services  of  tbe  United  States 
and  have  served  as  the  model  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  village  development  programs  of 
T7NS8CO. 

They  are  merely  another  statement  of  the 
"new  Imperative  of  our  time."  which  Is  con- 
tinuing education  for  life. 

S.  Technical  assistance: 

A.  The  State's  department  of  economic  de- 
velopment and  planning,  or  another  repre- 
sentative designated  by  the  Oovemor,  will 
be  responsible  for  securing  technical  help 
from  the  appropriate  State  agencies. 

B.  Tluough  their  Projects  Development 
Officer  In  Fairbanks,  the  B\u«au  of  TTirn«ti 
Affairs  will  be  responsible  for  securing  tech- 
nical help  from  the  appropriate  Federal 
agencies. 

8.  Local  hire: 

The  matter  of  local  hire  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  subcommittee  whose  task  wiU 
be  to  confer  with  appropriate  Federal  and 
state  agenclee,  organised  labor,  the  Asso- 
ciated Oeneral  Contractors,  and  Alaska'a 
congressional  delegation. 

Thorough  legal  research  should  be  under- 
taken to  determine  existing  barriers  to  local 
hire,  and  remedial  measures  should  then  be 
propoeed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  efforts  in  the  fur- 
tberance  of  local  hire  have  already  been 
started  by  the  Churchee'  Soclo-Economlc  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee,  the  Alaska  Native  Affairs 
Conunlttee.  and  other  Interested  groups. 

Committee :  Bishop  William  J.  Oordon,  Jr., 
churches;  Dr.  Oeorge  W.  Rogers,  University 
of  Alaska;  Hubert  J.  Oellert.  division  Indus- 
trial development.  State  government:  Ross 
L.  MlUer,  Bureau  of  TfMltan  Affairs.  Federal 
Government. 

MntOBANOUlC 

To :  Senator  E.  L.  Babtlctt. 

From:  William  S.  Boesch. 

Re:  Trip  to  Alaska,  February  17-25. 

I  foimd  strong  support  for  the  Domestic 
Peace  Corps: 

1.  During  the  course  of  my  trip  I  was  ap- 
proached by  many  people  enthusiastic  about 
the  President's  propoeed  National  Service 
Corps. 

2.  As  you  know,  the  detegatea  to  the  devel- 
opmental conference  In  Fairbanks,  meeting 
to  discuss  the  problems  involved  in  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  bush  sreas 
of   Alaska,  passed   a   reaolutlon  urging   the 


Alaska  congressional  delegation  to  support 
vigorously  legislation  introduoed  to  autborlae 
theoorps. 

5.  Studsats  at  the  University  of  Alaaka 
showed  great  mterest  and  indicated  that  they 
would  enjoy  working  In  the  undeveloped 
areas  of  Alaska  but  oould  not  afford  to  do 
volxmteer  work  unless  their  subsistence  was 
paid. 

4.  Several  Federal  and  State  offlolals  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  servloe  corpe  workers 
would  be  of  great  help  to  them  In  certam 
one-shot,  short-term  programs,  allowing 
them  to  achieve  much  more  In  the  vray  of 
development  for  a  given  expenditure. 

6.  In  addition  to  general  support  for  the 
National  Service  Corpa,  I  received  a  few  spe- 
cific suggestions  as  to  the  way  the  program 
might  be  used  In  Alaaka.  I  have  sifted 
through  these  and  I  think  the  foUowlng  list 
WlU  give  you  a  pretty  good  croaa  section  of 
whati  was  told: 

(a)  Tbe  Indian  community  of  Holikachuk 
is  actively  planning  a  move  to  the  brand- 
new  village  of  Orayling.  40  miles  west  of  their 
present  location.  They  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  BIA  and  the  State  housing 
authority  and  to  date  achieved  a  great  deal 
by  way  of  preparation  for  the  move. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  that  when  the 
construction  season  arrives,  service  corpsmen 
With  a  knowledge  of  carpentry,  sanitation, 
electricity,  and  other  skills,  would  be  more 
than  welcome  in  helping  build  the  new 
village. 

The  sklllB  of  the  corpsmen  would  not  only 
be  of  great  service  In  construction  but  the 
people  by  working  with  them  might  acquire 
proficiency  themselves  In  some  of  these  areas 
Which  would  serve  them  In  the  future. 
( cupped  hereto  Is  copy  of  a  letter  we  have 
received  from  the  Tillage  outlining  their 
plans.) 

In  addition  to  HoUkachuk  tbere  are  other 
communities  that  have  plans  to  move;  for 
example,  Fort  Yukon  will  have  to  relocate 
if  the  proposed  Rampart  Dam  becomes  a 
reality.  Moreover,  the  feeling  I  got  was  that 
we  wUl  see  more  and  more  a  tendency  for 
these  email  Isolated  villages  to  move  to- 
gether to  form  larger  units. 

(b)  In  Juneau  tiiere  Is  an  area  called  the 
Indian  Village  In  the  very  heart  of  the  city, 
where  because  of  a  longstanding  doubt  as 
to  the  ownership  of  the  land,  no  economic 
development  has  taken  place.  The  Indians 
of  Juneau  and  Indians  migrating  to  Juneau 
In  ever  increasing  numbers  from  other  areas, 
have  settled  In  the  village.  Uvlng  In  sub- 
Standard  housing  erected  in  irregular  pat- 
terns presenting  a  sanitation  problem,  a  lire 
hazard  and  a  generally  poor  appearance. 

When  I  was  in  Juneau  it  was  pointed  out 
to  me  that  there  were  persons  In  the  city, 
both  native  and  nonnatlve,  interested  in 
cleaning  up  this  area  and  improving  the 
standards  imder  which  these  people  Uve. 

It  was  also  indicated  to  me  that  should 
a  national  service  corpe  program  be  au- 
thorized, Juneau  would  undoubtedly  be 
sending  a  request  for  help  on  this  particular 
project. 

F^irther  I  was  told  that  In  the  summer- 
time the  Indian  women  display  handicrafts 
along  the  streets  In  front  of  their  houses  for 
sale  to  tourists.  If  this  area  were  cleaned 
up  and  made  more  attractive,  vlaltors  would 
be  more  inclined  to  visit  the  Indian  com- 
munity and,  as  a  result.  Income  to  the 
natives  from  the  tourist  trade  might  be  in- 
creased considerably. 

(c)  The  native  peoples  of  many  of  the 
oonununltles  of  Alaska  catch  fish  for  both 
subsistence  and  sale.  (I  refer  here  not  to 
communities  where  fishing  Is  the  main  in- 
dustry.) Where  there  Is  no  cannery  nearby, 
fish  are  dried  In  the  sun  exposed  to  aU  the 
elements  and  Insects,  especially  lllea.  Much 
of  the  food  value  of  the  fish  Is  lost  in  this 
process  of  preserving.  Moreover,  it  is  ex- 
tremely unsanitary. 


By  teaching  better  naethods  of  praseifliig 
fish  products,  the  nutritional  value  of  native 
food  would  be  Unproved  and  it  Is  possible 
that  a  new  Industry  for  fishery  products 
oould  be  developed,  for  example,  the  packag- 
ing and  selling  at  smoked  river  salmon  as  a 
delicacy  Item. 

(d)  We  have  heard  many  Ideas  concerning 
adult  education  in  Alaaka.  The  one  most 
often  mentioned  U  adult  literacy  education. 
On  my  trip,  however,  I  heard  other  sugges- 
tions which  seem  to  me  to  have  merit  also. 
For  example.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that 
the  native  village  councils  in  most  areas  are 
sadly  lacking  In  knowledge  of  p«urllamentary 
procedure.  Training  In  this  area  might  be 
combined  with  a  basic  course  In  civics  and 
a  basic  course  in  State  and  Federal  law. 
Area  Director  Bennett  pointed  out  to  me 
that  if  the  leaders  of  the  villages  were  taught 
to  use  communications  devices  such  as  slide 
projectors,  felt  boards,  etc.,  they  oould  great- 
ly Increase  the  understanding  of  the  vil- 
lagers for  State  and  Federal  jirograms  and 
laws  affecting  them.  Other  areas  which 
might  be  included  In  adult  education  are 
insiirance,  mail  ordering,  and  home  account- 
ing and  budgeting.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
that  many  fishermen  in  the  southeastern 
area  of  Alaska  do  not  know  how  to  care  for 
or  repair  their  boats  and  equipment.  Often 
they  lost  part  of  a  season  with  broken  down 
boats,  waiting  for  a  mechanic  to  wok  them 
into  his  busy  schedule.  Care  and  repair  of 
gasoline  motors,  dlssel  motors,  generators, 
radios,  and  poaalbly  heavy  equipment  such  aa 
bulldoeers  and  graders  are  skills  that  could 
easily  be  taught  and  are  much  needed. 

(e)  A  great  deal  of  concern  was  expressed 
to  me  over  the  village  sanitation  problem. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Public  Health 
Servloe  at  present  does  as  much  as  possible 
toward  teaching  good  practices  In  sanitation 
for  prevention  of  tuberculosis.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding   the    PHS    could    definitely    use 

service  corpsmen  to  supplement  their  field 
personnel  in  the  program.  This  oould  also 
be  part  of  the  general  village  sanltatlaii  pro- 
gram carried  on  by  the  State,  Including  the 
training  of  medical  aids  for  villages  who 
would  be  able  to  perform  first  aid  and  ad- 
minister and  dispense  medicine.  (Clipped 
hereto  is  a  letter  requesting  such  help  from 
the  president  of  Point  Hope,  an  Eskimo  vil- 
lage.) The  Bureau  of  Tnrtlan  Affairs  has 
formed  a  committee  to  consider  all  possible 
areas  and  problems  in  Alaska  which  might 
fit  into  a  national  so^ce  corpe  program. 
Area  Director  Bennett  has  offered  the  facul- 
ties of  the  BIA  high  school  at  Mount  Bdge- 
cumbe,  Alaska,  for  training  corpsmen  should 
such  a  program  become  a  reality.  I  think 
that  a  national  service  corps  would  receive 
a  great  deal  of  aid.  Information,  and  cooper- 
ation from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Alaska. 

I'm  Bvu-e  they  would  receive  an  enthusias- 
tic response  as  well  as  volunteers  from  the 
student  body  of  the  University  of  Alaska. 

The  various  agencies  of  State  government, 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  leaders 
of  business  and  industry  are  all  extremely 
Interested  in  doing  what  they  can  to  help  the 
leas  developed  areas  and  peoples  of  Alaska. 

All  In  all,  I  would  say  that  the  national 
service  corps  would  receive  not  only  a  chal- 
lenge in  Alaska  but  also  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  Alaskans. 


HOOSIER    SUPPORT    FOR    SAVINO 
INDIANA  DUNES  GROWINQ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
rising  tide  of  public  opinion  favoring 
Federal  Oovemment  action  to  save  the 
Indiana  Dunes  qDiings  In  greatest  part 
from  within  Indiana  itaelf .  The  recent 
fiUlure  of  the  Bums  Ditch  port  promot- 
ers to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the 
State  legislature  to  build  a  harbor  In 
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the  midst  of  the  dunes  hu  at  last 
brought  many  of  the  facts  about  this 
boondoggle  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Indiana.  Hie  legislature  of  course 
refused  such  an  appropriation,  despite 
what  was  uniformly  reported  to  be  maz- 
Iznimi  press\ires  to  do  so. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  LaPorte,  Ind.. 
Herald-Argus  is  typical  of  this  increased 
public  understanding  and  the  desire  for 
Federal  action. 

The  editorial  correctly  points  out  that, 
first,  while  a  portion  of  the  central  part 
of  the  dunes  is  imder  destructive  and 
vindictive  attack,  thousands  of  acres  and 
miles  of  shoreline  still  exist  iinspolled; 
second,  no  case  has  been  made  for  a 
Bums  Ditch  port  and  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  such  a  port  will  ever  come  into 
existence:  and  third,  the  steel  companies 
could  construct  their  own  port  if  they 
needed  one  and  this  would  be  most  log- 
ical, anyway. 

The  editorial  also  pleads  that  the 
dunes  are  a  national  treasiu'e  which  na- 
tiu-e  took  10,000  years  to  create  and 
which,  once  destroyed,  can  never  be 
regained. 

Finally,  it  declares  that  there  is  a 
national  interest  in  saving  the  dunes 
and  correctly  points  out  that  if  the  dunes 
are  to  be  saved  it  will  have  to  be  by 
Federal  Government  action.  Moreover, 
it  asks  that  Hoosiers  "get  busy  with  sup- 
port for  the  congressional  measure  which 
would  save  the  remaining  4  or  5  miles  of 
dimes  shoreline  for  today's  generation 
and  for  posterity," 

The  case  could  not  be  more  accurately 
and  succinctly  stated,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly interesting  that  this  comes  from  the 
area  directly  involved.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  of  April  18, 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 


trwnely  unlikely  that  a  port  wm  ever  come 
Into  existence  along  the  Porter  County 
shoreline.  The  steel  companies  wlU  create 
their  own  port  faclllUee  if  no  public  harbor 
Is  built.  And  as  they  would  be  the  principal 
user*  anyway  of  a  port  this  outcome  seems 
logical   and   satisfactory. 

If  there  la  to  be  any  saving  of  the  remain- 
ing dunes  area,  the  Federal  Government  wUl 
have  to  do  the  saving,  which  is  why  the  leg- 
islation pending  in  Congress  is  of  such  im- 
portance to  Indiana,  the  entire  Chlcagoland 
area  and.  In  a  broader  sense,  the  whole 
Nation. 

The  dunes  are  a  natural  treastire  which 
should  be  preserved  for  the  delight  and 
benefit  of  millions  of  Americans  Uvlng  today 
and  yet  unborn.  Tney  cannot  be  reproduced 
for  nature  has  taken  10,000  years  to  create 
them.  Once  gone  they  are  loet  forever  as 
a  haven  where  the  naturalist  can  wander 
and  where  the  lover  of  the  outdoors  can 
seek  sun  and  fresh  air  and  the  fun  to  be  bad 
away  from  rigors  of  urban  life. 

Before  more  of  these  dunes  fall  to  the 
conveyor  belt  or  the  mill  builders,  Hooelers 
shoiUd  get  busy  with  support  for  the  con- 
gressional measure  which  would  save  the 
remaining  4  or  S  mUes  of  dimes  shoreline 
for  today's  generation  and  for  posterity 


May  2 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  HAS  SEC- 
OND THOUGHTS  IN  ALASKA— 
AGAIN 


Dkmoushimo  tbx  Dmna 
"Sands  of  time  ran  out  at  dunee"  reads  a 
newspaper  headline  this  week  as  the  sand 
mining  of  a  Lake  lillchlgan  dunes  area  in 
the  Bums  Ditch  vicinity  began.  It  Is  very 
true  that  this  particular  tract  in  the  ir- 
replaceable dunes  region  Is  lost  forever,  its 
sand  sold  to  Northwestern  University  for  All 
for  Its  campus  extension.  The  deal  Is  for 
2.6  million  cubic  yards  of  sand,  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  the  seller. 

Not  only  will  an  area  of  dimes  be  leveled 
but  the  bulldozers  and  earthmovers  have 
been  busy  creating  a  road  once  merely  a 
trail  passable  only  to  persons  on  foot  or  rid- 
ing tn  beach  buggies.  This  road  leads  away 
from  the  lake  and  its  creation  destroys  some 
more  of  what  was  once  unspoiled  wilderness. 
And  the  changers  of  nature's  face  have  also 
cut  a  drainage  trench  to  the  lake  from  a 
swampy  area  once  a  wildlife  haven.  The 
onetime  swamp  Is  now  Just  another  site 
dedicated  to  progress. 

As  Is  weU  known  now.  Midwest  Steel  has 
already  built  a  steel  mill  in  the  Bums  Ditch 
area  and  Bethlehem  is  ready  to  begin  work 
on  a  $350  million  plant.  These  industrial 
projects  and  now  the  sand  mining  have 
taken  many  acres  of  dunes  out  of  circula- 
tion forever  as  areas  few  recreation,  outdoor 
enjoyment,  and  as  natxirallsts'  laboratorle* 
of  rare  value.  However,  there  are  still  several 
thousands  of  acres  of  shoreline  dunes  left 
and  whUe  the  hour  is  late  it  is  not  fatally  so. 
Because  no  good  case  has  been  made  that 
a  Buriis  Ditch  state  port  would  be  widely 
used  or  would  be  worth  its  cost,  it  is  ez- 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  62 
miles  southeast  of  Anchorage  on  a  small 
peninsula  of  land  on  Prince  William 
Soimd.  there  lies  the  military  port  of 
Whittier,  one  of  the  strangest  ports  in 
the  world.  Surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  high  snow-capped  mountains  and 
year-round  glaciers,  this  installation  has 
now  been  abandoned  by  the  Defense 
Department. 

Over  the  last  10  years  as  many  as  1,000 
military  and  civilian  employees  and 
their  families  worked  and  bved  at  Whit- 
tier. In  September  1960  the  port  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  inactlvation.  In  1961 
there  were  but  44  men  stationed  at  Whit- 
tier; in  1962,  35  men.  There  are  but  34 
there  now. 

On  March  29  of  this  year  the  Federal 
Government  announced  that  Whittier 
is  excess  real  property  and  is  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  military.  Only  the 
petroleum  distribution  system  will  be 
retained.  This  will  require  the  employ- 
ment of  but  one  man.  This  one  man 
will  walk  a  strange  and  lonely  city.  The 
Hodge  Building  stands  empty.  This 
building,  14  stories  tall,  is  one  of  the 
most  modem  apartment  houses  in 
Alaska.  It  was  built  to  house  700  per- 
sons in  comfort  and  convenience. 

Silent  now  is  the  $8  million  Buckner 
Building,  which  once  held  staff  offices, 
troop  quarters,  post  exchanges,  mess 
halls,  snack  bars,  commissaries,  bowling 
alleys,  a  service  club,  a  beauty  shop,  a 
barber  shop,  a  theater,  a  bank,  and  other 
facilities.  It  was  called  the  city  within 
a  building. 

Empty  too  are  the  shops,  the  storage 
facilities,  the  warehouses,  the  gymna- 
sium, the  flre  station,  the  volleyball 
court,  and  all  the  other  buildings  and 
facilities  which  made  up  the  port  of 
Whittier — a  port  in  which  the  Federal 
Govenunent  has  invested  between  |40 
and  $50  million  over  the  last  20  years. 


after  the  Japanese  forces  had  Z^^ 
the  Aleutian  Islands  of  Adak  AttiTaS 
pka,  the  Army  declded^t  S  S? 
'ense  of  Alaska  required  two  h^-trt 
all  weather  ports  to  insure  the  preBerw^ 
Uon  of  supply  lines  between  cenfaS 
Alaska  and  the  lower  48  States  /Sd^ 
a  port  was  made  in  a  hurry  where  nn 
port  had  been  before.  ^  ^ 

The  capital  construcUon  cost  of  im- 
port of  WhltUer  from  1943  through  ifls5 
was  $24,247,320.    This  figure  dS.  nnt 
include  the  $5  million  spent  on  thTcoo 
structlon  of  railroad  tunnels  under  u»» 
Whittier   Glacier   to  connect  uSeoS? 
with  the  Alaska  Railroad  at  PortSw 
This  single  track  spur  remains  the  oni» 
connecUon  between  the  port  and  centrld 
Alaska.     There  is  no  road  into  the  estah 
Ushment.  «•■•«- 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling— and  the 
feeUng  of  many  other  Alaskans— that 
the  construction  of  this  port  was  un 
necessary  and  wasteful.    The  port  of  8e^ 
ward.  Valdez,  or  Cordova  could  have  been 
adapted  to  handle  this  milltory  business. 
WhitUer   was   expensive    to   build    ex 
pensive  to  operate,  without  either  econ- 
omies of  locaUon  or  transi>ort  to  recom- 
mend  it.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
particularly  vulnerable  to  enemy  attack 
A  single  bomb  could  bring  tons  of  earth 
and  rock  down  upon  the  tunnel  entrance 
thus  closing  the  port  for  many  months' 
On  June  17,  1953.  the  principal  dock 
at  the  port,  a  2,300-foot  timber  structure 
burned  down.     There  were  warehouses 
and  other  facilities  on  the  dock  which 
were  also  destroyed.    The  total  damage 
came  to  over  $8  mlUlon.    The  Army  that 
year  sought  authorization  from  the  Con- 
gress for  immediate  reconstruction.    The 
Congress  approved  the  request  and  the 
Army  spent  an  additional  $6,536,187. 

At  that  time  I  spoke  out  in  opposition 
to  the  hasty  reconstruction  of  the  port 
At  that  time  I  said,  "Whittier  facilities 
should  not  be  rebuUt."  until  an  exam- 
ination was  made  of  the  long  term  need 
for  Whittier  and  of  the  alternative  ports 
available. 

Unfortunately  the  Army  did  not  make 
such  an  examination.  It  went  ahead 
and  spent  the  $6,500,000  to  restore  the 
port  and  it  spent  an  additional  $9  mil- 
lion on  new  port  facilities  and  the  pe- 
troleum distribution  system.  During  the 
years  from  the  flre  to  the  deactivation 
of  the  port  at  the  end  of  1960,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  cost  an  average  of 
$1  ^2  million  a  year. 

In  the  20  years  since  it  was  built,  the 
port  has  handled  1.905,765  tons  of  dry 
cargo,  and  2.763.518  tons  of  petroleum 
products.  This  makes  a  total  of  4.669.283 
ton^  handled  by  a  $50  million-plus 
installation. 

In  other  words,  the  construction  of 
Whittier  cost  the  military  $10  for  every 
ton  of  supplies  that  crossed  the  dock. 
This  was  the  construction  cost  only.  I 
have  no  idea  what  the  operating,  per- 
sonnel, and  support  costs  have  been 
through  the  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  estimates  of  the  amounts  of 
cargo  passing  over  Whittier  Dock  for 
the  last  20  years  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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And  now  Wblttter  is  to  be  aold.    Who  PIONEERS  OF  THE  UULTIKU  Our  alrrtrlp  is  homemade.    We  chose  a 

^  buy  It.  Mr.  President?    I  do  not  Mr^BARTTJBTT.    Mr^reldent.  Mrs.  '^l^S^^^^^'T t^'^^Ti:^^''- 

^^    ,-^i.f-M  .r,H  «.m«f-     TU>na««.  nf  P^^"»  HlckethleT.  of  Chtewi».  Alaika.  ,oot  elevation.  (^  l.  the  hlghert  strip  to 

It  is  Isolated  and  remote.    Because  of  has  written  an  honest  and  fascinating  Alaska  approved  by  the  F»d«ai  AviaUon 

Its  location  at  the  base  of  a  glacier,  at  accoimt  of  the  life  which  she  and  her  Agency. 

the  head  of  a  bay.  tightly  surrouxvded  husband  live  In  an  Isolated  valley  of  scaoaa  vkmabkb  TUHua* 

by  high  mountains,  its  weather  Is  very  Alaska.    The  life  of  these  people  is  as  to  reach  Chiaana  today  you  mu»t  iiy.  Tou 

bad.    Whittier  has  constant  rain  In  the  rugged,  demanding,   and  satisfying   as  leave  the  Alaska  highway  at  Northway  and 

gummer.  constant  snow  in  the  winter,  that  of  our  forebears  when  they  built  bead  due  south,  flying  above  unmarked  tun- 

and  clouds  all  year  roimd.  Q^r  Nation  '^^^'^     ^'^   apparently   impenetrable  waU  of 

But  there  it  is.  Mr.  President,  a  $50  Citizens  like  the  Hlckethiers  are  build-  ni«>untains  u  wreathed  m  the  distant  mists. 

mllUon  Federal  faclUty  with  one  man  on  in-  Alaska  m  surelv^aa  our  anoestora  ^  ^°^  approach  you  see  a  gash  cut  to  the 

rrr"  P*,  AiasKa  as  ^ireiy  as  our  uiuxswn  ^.j^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  rushtog  bel6w.    Then  you 

T^'  10K9    ♦»,*    A«««   «»«i«f«»T,-^    t^-f  wait  a  new  world.  enter  this  narrow  pass,  and  it  widens  abruptly 

In    1953    the   Army   nsaintatoed   that  Because  I  know  the  Senators  wUl  be  into  a  vaiiey  of  uSmrpaaswi  beauty. 

Whittier  was  vital  to  Alaska  s  security,  interested    in    reading   this   account   of  in  i»i2  rich  deposits  of  gold  were  dis- 

Since  then  the  Haines  pipeline  has  been  Alaskan  rural  life.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  covered  in  gravel  beds  at  Ohisana  streams. 

Installed  to  carry  military  petroleum  re-  ggnt  that  the  article  recently  published  «^»d  prospectors   poured   toto   the  vaUey. 

Quirements.    Nothing  else,  however,  has  in  the  National  Observer   be  printed  in  Some  poled  flat-bottomed  boau  up  the  river 

changed.     Does  the  Army  now  feel  that  the  Record  at  this  potot.  ^^^^n^""  ^J^'^SaJ"^^^  ^  ^^y^t 

two  ice-free  ports  are  no  longer  neces-  There  belna  no  objection    the  article  Yukon,  about  soo  miieeto  the  northwest. 

o     T#  ixn,iVfi«,.  I.,  ««♦  *,<w..^o»r.T,  »,.,™  mere  oeuig  no  oojecuon,  ine  arucic  ^jjug  others  came  In  from  McCarthy, 

lary?    U  Whittier  is  not  necessary  now.  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  The  gold  was  located  above  the  timberitoe. 

was  it  necessary  then?  ^S  follows:  some  e  miles  from  here,     soon,  dogsled  maU 

Does  the  Army  now  feel  that  the  cost  „«--,     ...^-o  „™ ,  service    was   established,   and    the   town    or 

of  ninnmg  Whittier  outweighs  the  serv-  Wkaht  ofthk  rat  Rac.?-A  Famtlt  8impi.i.  Ohisana  was  bom. 

Ices  the  port  renders?     If  the  costs  are  '■™*  ^^         isolatd  auiskan   vaixit  ,j^^  ^^  original  claims  yielded  mOTe  than 

high  now,  were  they  not  high  then?  (By  Elizabeth  Hlckethler)  n   million   to  gold.     In   the  wtoter.  using 

]^     President     the    Defense    Depart-  (About  the  author. — Elizabeth  Hlckethler,  steam  boilers,  prospectors  thawed  the  frosen 

wipnt   run*  its  own  show  In  A1a<;ka      It  ^^°  wrote  thU  arUcle  for  the  NaUonal  Ob-  gravel  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  dug  It  out.  and 

5^V,!^f^i^  -;™,u  atIcVok); V^..-  \l  •«-ver.  worked  at  Jobs  ranging  from  waitress  piled  It  up.    When  spring  thawed  the  creeks, 

does  not  often  consult  Alaskans  before  it  ^  policewoman  b«iore  moving  to  an  isolated  the  gravel  was  washed  In  search  of  ore. 

acts.     It  does  not  often  explain  its  ac-  Alaskan  village  m  AprU  196l.    Her  husband.  BOM.  LEFT  w»u,THT 

tions.  Bud.  is  a  well-known  big  game  guide,  and  --       .  ».  ^         ,,.                   .^,           ,.  ^       * 

Once    again,    and    $50    million    later,  Mrs.   nickethler   recenUy   was   Ucensed   for  The  rich  deposltswere  rapidly  worked  out, 

^!^^  '^.^}''.i^  "^  *J?  ''''  "^'^^  ?«:  'rnt^S^"liS.'^''*to^'w^rn^'SS  ^^^  ^Zn^^^.^'t^  m^n^ln'T 

''^K^^SiU  ^^  ^X^tlln     th«    esti  XrS,*:i,"S.i^  (^rono^SSS"  ^u"  ^^f  "^^  ^^^  ^^T.  most  were  poorer 

There    being    no    objection,    the    esti-  ^^^na).    now   ha.   only    17   of   lU    original  than  when  they  aune. 

mates  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  cabins   sUll   standtog— and   the  Hlckethiers  ^^«  population  dwtodled  to  one  man.    In 

RkCOHD.  as  follows:  own  n  of  them)  Chlsanas    heyday    he    had    been    a   freight 

roiu  dry  cargo  over  Whittier  dock  Chisana,  Ai^ASKA.-Nestled  to  a  hollow  of  Sftlfirr^^fli^^of '  Si  ^!^1^  lJ)i'^ 

_, , -^,  the  Wrangell  Mountains  is  a  small  valley.  *<>  »^  knowledge  <a  the  wUdemeM.  and  be- 

W»c^y«"-                                                OAQ  SJ^  A   glacier   reluctantly   retreats    at    one    end  ^e  »  guide  to  big  game  trophy  hunters. 

}fYt - ?S'S?  ot  It.  and  gravel  deposits  stripe  the  valley  He    stayed    to    the    vaUey    untU    his   death 

IMS 102.001  ^^^^^             »               r                 M-  2  years  ago. 

; Jt; i?J'  ^9  on  one  of  these  gravel  ban.  resting  to  the  ^  ^^^  y«f"  ^°^  his  death,  he  made  my 

;SI im'Ss  -^  Wlte  old«t«"  l°^a  city  park.  arTseveral  ^'^^<^  ^  ^^T^,^**^  ,**   °°^  °"f 

}2t® !?:•  S??  rows  of  log  cabtos.    Some  beVir  their  age  with  !"«• ,  ^f  are  not  prospectors  or  farmers,  yet 

iSS \ToVrl  dignity;    others    show    signs    of    ImSiinent  our  llveltoood  comes  from  the  valley. 

"2? 100  491  decay.    They  are  all  that  remains  of  a  long-  Why  are  we  here?    I  don't  know  for  cer- 

;j5i liSatfl  dead  gold  rush  town.  tain.     Each  day  we  could  give  a  different 

:!m - JmmS  This  U  my  home,  where  I  Uve  with  my  reason.    Yet  many  problems  connected  with 

;;S" S  W6  husband  and  son.     We  have  one  neighbor,  h^ing    here    seem    tosurmounUble,    though 

;;« " S'  460  who  Uves  at  the  other  end  of  town.    Though  most  of  them  are  baste  ones  of  survival  to 

:;m m'  917  Chlsana  once  had   8,000  gold   rushers,  and  »  wilderness.    Compared  to  the  average  sub- 

„„ ri'li;  Its  800  log  buUdings  made  It  one   of  the  «rl»n  couple,  we  live  a  simple  life. 

tlZL so' 522  largest  settlemenu  to  the  Northwest,  fewer  If   our   problems   are  basic,  however,   our 

*"rr „'  p.^  than  30  buildings  are  stlU  standing.  rewards  are  immediate.    Our  meat  house  is 

JSSo so' 843  The  cabin  we  Uve  to  U  so  years  old.  and  made  of  peeled  logs  perched  on  8-foot  poles. 

iJiV g'sse  has  three  rooms.     The  floor  and  parUUons  When  it  Is  time  to  prepare  a  meal.  I  simply 

lawllinr""""!  II"I""II          4!  483  *f«  «»««*«  o'  hand-spUt  spruce  boards;   the  climb  the  steps  and  open  the  screen  door, 

jg^                                                        g'  5^  log  walls  are  chtoked  with  moss.    The  fuml-  the  battle  aoaxhst  the  oold 

"" '■ !'*'V*  '*^*t^  '^**J^^^*'~'  *°'*  '.^t*"^  Prom  the  fat-rlmmed  carcass  of  a  moose 

Total — -  1.906,785  *^^-**^f**    bed— U    of    the    same    vtotage  ^    caribou   I   cut    enough    tender    steak   to 

Petrolevm  product*  ex-Whittier  **         cabin.  satisfy  the  heartiest  appetite.    Each  of  the 

wimc»l  vear-                                                      Tons  ^""  *  wooD-atraNiNO  ramce  three  members  of  our  family  U  allowed  three 

1^44^                                                    34  813  The  wood-burning  range  I  use  for  cook-  caribou  and  a  moose  each  year.    Our  diet 

1946lI"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII         53!  073  tog  came  toto  Chlsana  on  a  horse-drawn  sled.  Is  meat  heavy,  but  we  have  never  eaten  our 

JQ4Q                                IIIIZZIIII         is!  154  The  horse  traU.  which  led  from  McCarthy,  Unxlt. 

^^•j            IllllllinilllZIII"         30,  917  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wrangells.  was  the  The  cold  Is  our  bitter  enemy.     All  of  our 

jg^g              *         IILIIIIIIIIZ"       143,487  artery  that  once  kept  Chlsana  alive.  activities  are  conducted  either  to  spite  of  It 

2P4Q         "Illliriimir mil        eo,"  8O7  Each  faU  sledders  would  cross  the  glacier  or  because  of  It.    We  have  7  months  of  wln- 

1950                         II"!  Ill 69,874  and  plot  a  new  course  across  the  Icefield,  ter.  with  snow  on  the  ground  9  months  out 

195lIIIIIIIIIIIIIH  IIIIIIIIIII       161,'  336  made  necessary  by  the  ice's  constantly  heav-  of  12.    And  because  of  our  Uvestock,  most  of 

1952              IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII aia!  784  tog  and  opentog  new  crevasses.    These  men  our  work  is  outside. 

1953~"2IIIIIIIIIiriIIIIIIIIII      275!  283  carried    bundles   of   wmow   branches,   with  In  the  fall,  after  the  hunting  season,  we 

19542IIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIII_      26l!778  which  they  marked  the  safe  route.     When  take  our  horses  to  their  wtoter  grace.    From 

19553"2IIIIIIIIII"IIIIIIIIIII      80o!408  Winter  storms  drifted  snow  over  the   huge  January  through  April,  though,   they  need 

195(j""IIIIIIIIIIII  I.II. 828, 887  ioe    cracks,    the   sledders    would    lead    their  supplementary  feedtogs  of  grato.     For  this 

1967IIIIIIIIIIIIIII.IIIIIIIIIII       ise^sil  horses  from  branch  to  branch.  purpose  we  matotato  12  sled  dogs.    The  dogs 

1958      III..IIII  ..nillllll iss!  IM  Our  freight  now  comes  In  by  air,  once  a  are    kept    tied    on    6-foot    chains.    Denied 

1969-IIIII 124,  474  week  from  Cordova  Airlines.     A  typical  ex-  exercise  untU  hitched  up  to  work,  they  are 

18«0             96.662  ample  of  our  service:  RecenUy  an  order  for  eager  to  travel.     When  the  musher  hitches 

1961              .         99,  666  a  case  of  bread  was  overlooked  imtil  the  last  the  dogs  and  unUes  the  sled's  anchor  rope. 

1902 119.  736  mtoute.     Merle  Smith,  president  of  the  air-  he  had  better  have  a  good  grasp  on  the  sled. 

lies 75, 718  line,  held  the  DO-8  at  Anchorage's  Interna-  His  "Let's  gol"  is  unneoMsary. 

. tlonal  Airport  whUe  he  rushed  toto  town  and  The  dally  dog  sled  trip  with  horse  feed. 

•iy>tal a.  783,  618  gathered  up  the  missing  loaves.  sometimes    to    OO-below-sero    cold,    is    not 
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monotonous.  The  trail  skirts  tbs  foot  of 
a  glacier,  crosses  a  a-mlle-wUto  river  of  io«, 
and  winds  over  a  timbered  hill.  A  round  trip 
at  12  xnllea.  It  takes  8  hours. 

BXTnjnxo  A  Mxw  nxB 

In  the  stm  air.  the  horses  easily  hear  otir 
sled  In  the  distance.  SeTflral  of  them  ar« 
belled,  and  there's  a  Jangle  at  commotion  as 
they  emerge  from  the  woods.  Faat  work  Is 
reqxilred.  Oraln-flUed  nose  bac^  are  quickly 
slipped  on  their  heads:  fumbling  can  cause  a 
riot  among  the  16  steeds.  The  Impatient 
animals  kick  at  their  neighbors,  or  try  to 
rob  the  dog  sled. 

As  much  as  we  treasure  the  town's  old 
cabins.  It  Is  apparent  we  are  going  to  outlast 
them.  We  have  choeen  a  building  site  2 
miles  from  the  original  town,  and  already 
have  cut  In  an  airstrip  and  erected  the  first 
of  several  new  cabins.  We  plan  on  having 
a  doaen  more  up  in  tbe  next  2  years. 

A  q>rlng-fed  stream  that  never  freezes 
flows  behind  the  cabin.  It  wUl  fiunlsh  us 
with  power  as  well  as  water,  although  we've 
encountered  difficulties  In  designing  and 
constructing  a  water  wheel  efficient  enoiagh 
to  furnish  our  new  "town"  with  year-round 
electricity. 

When  our  dayUght  dwindles  to  4  hours, 
light  becomes  very  precious.  Freeh  foods 
and  other  "Impoeslbles"  are  often  mentioned 
through  the  long  winter,  but  it  is  Ught  we 
crave  most. 

WHXN  TH«  OXNXRATOk  IS  ON 

Otir  answer  now  Is  the  kerosene  lamps 
that  have  been  in  the  old  cabins  since  they 
were  built.  Though  we  have  a  gasoline- 
powered  generator.  It's  so  expensive  to  oper- 
ate that  we  never  use  It  for  lights  alone. 
When  enough  Jobe  requiring  power  have  ac- 
eiunulated.  the  generator  Is  turned  on  for 
several  hours  the  woods  ring  with  the  soimds 
of  saws,  drills,  and  sanders.  The  washing 
machine  Is  put  to  work.  And  In  between 
loads,  the  electric  clippers  are  plugged  In 
and  the  home  barbershop  opens  for  business. 
We  started  buUdlng  the  new  cabin  2  years 
ago.  Since  the  Chlsana  Valley  rests  almost 
at  tlmberllne,  building  logs  are  scarce  and 
we  had  to  snowshoe  2  miles  to  a  good  stand 
to  fell  50  logs.  The  next  summer  we  used 
horses  to  drag  them  to  otir  site.  We  put 
them  through  an  ancient  sawmill,  brought 
In  by  dogsled  and  used  by  the  gold  rushers, 
then  stacked  oxir  rough  liunber  up  to  dry. 

Our  biggest  problem  was  to  find  enough 
straight  logs  to  build  a  cabin  of  Uvable  dl- 
menslons;  the  trees  In  our  area  are  twisted 
by  froeen  ground  heaving,  and  their  growth 
Is  Inhibited  by  altitude  and  poor  soil.  By 
searching  the  woods  for  several  miles  around 
the  cabin  site  we  found  eno\igh  10-lnch  logs 
to  construct  a  14-  by  18-foot  cabin,  11  logs 
high.  A  50-gallon  drum,  sunk  In  the  ground 
with  a  wood-burning  heater  In  it,  made  us 
a  floor  furnace. 


should  be  successful,  we  can  only  guess  at 
the  effect  on  our  sleepy  valley. 

So  changes  may  come  and  go.  hut  we  wlU 
>tay  whwe  our  hearts  are — In  Chlsana. 


May  2 


TAX  INCENnVE  FOR  ALASKA 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alaska  Young  Republican  FederaUon.  at 
a  recent  State  convention,  adopted  a 
resolution  pertaining  to  tax  incentives 
for  Alaska  students.  I  know  that  the 
views  of  the  Young  Republicans  of 
Alaska  on  this  subject  will  be  of  interest 

to  my  colleagues,  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican alike,  so  I  take  pleasxire  in  in- 
corporating the  text  of  that  resolution 
with  my  present  remarks,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Whereu  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the 
future  of  any  clvillzaUon  U  greaUy  depend- 
ent upon  the  educational  systems  thereof- 
and 

Whereas  Alaska  as  a  young  and  growing 
State  Is  In  partlctilar  need  of  educated  pro- 
fessional young  adults  to  develop  our  great 
natural  endowments;  and 

Whereas  the  high  cost  of  education  foe 
Alaskans  U  quite  often  a  financial  burden 
causing  a  dropout  of  students  In  our  collegea 
and  universities;  Be  It  known  that: 

The  Young  Republicans  of  the  State  ot 
Alaska  do  recognize  the  potential  of  the 
youth  of  Alaska  and  the  great  benefiu  to  aU 
the  peoples  of  Alaska  to  be  gained  by  a  citi- 
zenry of  higher  education.  The  young  men 
and  women  of  our  State  financing  their  own 
education  by  part-time  work  are  entiUed  to 
aid  from  the  State  of  Alaska;  and  be  It 

Resolved.  That  thoee  residents  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  who  are  full-time  students  for  at 
least  7  months  of  the  tax  year  In  an  ac- 
credited college  or  vmlvereity  are  entitled  to 
a  second  exception  on  their  State  and  Federal 
Income  tax. 


From  this  faraway  spot,  where  no  tele 
phone  jangles  the  nerves,  her  inittn 
^'T^,^^°^<i  the  SUte  of  MlcK 
and  to  those  outside  who  love  SatSS 
of  our  State.  In  "Doing  TIVTiat  Pn^ 
Naturauy  she  fumlshSlomelcKSZ? 
terial  for  the  Secretary  of  AgrlS^" 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi 
torlal,  together  with  accompanyln7iuS" 
cles  from  the  same  issue  of  the  NoS 
Woods  Call,  be  printed  In  the  Ricom 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printS 
in  the  Rxcord.  as  foUows :  ^** 


XBOLATION    ONLY   TKKFOaAaTr 

In  addition  to  ovu-  160-acre  homestead,  we 
have  a  30,000-acre  grazing  lease  for  our 
horses.  We  are  doing  experimental  work 
with  grains  and  grasses,  attempting  to  find 
a  fodder  that  wUl  mature  In  our  short  grow- 
ing season.  If  we  succeed,  we  will  add  beef 
cattle  to  oiu"  livestock.  To  market  them,  we 
woiUd  drive  them  90  miles  across  the  tundra 
to  the  highway,  where  they  cotild  be  trucked 
to  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks. 

Right  now  the  lion's  share  of  our  Income 
Is  derived  from  guiding  sportsmen  on  big 
game  trophy  hunts.  The  Isolation  of  the 
valley  makes  It  an  ideal  hunting  ground. 
But  this  may  change. 

For  several  years,  exploration  parties  from 
various  mining  companies  have  roamed  the 
hills  searching  for  the  source  of  the  gold 
that  gave  birth  to  Chlsana.  And  tantalizing 
amotmts  of  rich  copper  ore  have  been  un- 
covered.    If  those  nUneral  exploration  efforts 


DOING  WHAT  COMES  NATURALLY— 
FARMLANDS  FOR  RECREATION 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
10,  1963,  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  recreation  i>o- 
tential  of  our  rural  areas  in  this  Nation 
The  April  17,  1963,  Issue  of  the  North 
Woods  Call,  a  weekly  which  Is  published 
In  Roscommon.  Mich.,  and  which  spe- 
cializes In  material  of  interest  to  the  up- 
state area,  carried  a  most  perspective  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Doing  What  Comes 
Naturally." 

This  editorial  wisely  suggests  that 
these  beautiful  rural  areas  of  ours  might 
as  readily  revitalize  their  economies  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  attrac- 
tions around  them  as  by  hustling  for  In- 
dustry. It  Is  an  intriguing  piece,  and  I 
commend  It  to  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  economics  of  rural  America. 

The  North  Woods  Call  is  written,  man- 
aged, edited,  published,  and  sold  by  Mar- 
guerite Oahagan,  a  most  remarkable 
newspaperwoman  and  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  birds,  animals,  and  growing  things 
In  our  north  coimtry.  Formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Detroit  News,  where, 
among  other  duties,  she  covered  the 
criminal  court,  she  now  combines  home 
and  business  In  a  cabin  In  the  woods. 


Doufo  What  Coums  Natuiallt 
While  the  term  "multiple  land  use"  u  h* 
coming  more   popular  in  Michigan  becauL 
of   the   big  outdoor   recreation    boom    th«!! 
are  stUl   county   boards   of   supervlso^^ 
village  officials  who  waste  time,  money  ^J 
effort   beating  the   bushes   to  bring  ui  i^ 
dustry.      Wltii    nortiiem    Michlgaini  futSi 
obviously  tied  In  wlUi  recreation,  a  f ew  foT 
ward -looking  leaders  are  exploring  the  mulu" 
pie  land  use  Idea  by  trying  to  Introduce  new 
recreations  that  Uke  nothing  from  the  lan^ 
but  give  a  lot  to  the  growing  army  of  to^ 
iflts  seeking  relaxation  from  Industrial  clUss. 
Kalkaska  County  can  by  no  stretch  of  Uit 
Imagination  be  considered  one  of  the  wealth 
lest  of  the  northern  lower  penlnsiUa    it  ii 
in  a  cold  snow  belt  and  Its  eoU  u  not  eon 
duclve  to  profitable  farming.     lu  hUls  ar^ 
not  the  kind  to  attract  ski  center  promoter. 
K°f.J.^  "^^^  cx>mmunities  have  enjoyed  do 
buUdlng  booms.     Yet  In  th«  county  todar 
the  woods,  of  which  the  county  is  rich  offer 
a  challenge  that  Is  being  developed;   ^nle 
sirup  production  and  horseback  trails 

Right  now  almost  twice  as  many  maple, 
are  being  Upped  as  were  tapped  in  the  past 
due  to  a  new  pilot  evaporator  plant  at  Kino- 
ley  in  Grand  Traverse  County.  And  KalkaSta 
Coimty,  which  had  400  farms  m  I960  and 
which  has  Just  36  fuU-tlme  operating  farms 
today,  u  pushing  ahead  and  utilizing  lu 
maples.  Those  same  maples  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  land  and  along  with  the  typi- 
cal pine-birch  cover  provide  Ideal  trails  for 
the  saddle  clubs  that  may  give  the  county  a 
much  needed  shot  in  the  arm.  Thirty-six 
miles  of  trails  have  been  bulldozed  from  fly« 
miles  south  ot  Traverse  City  to  gi^ik..^B 
VUlage,  and  In  the  county  crop  farmers  see  a 
market  for  hay  and  oato,  and  merchants  en- 
vision a  new  group  of  vacationers  ready  to 
rent  horses  and  patronize  horse  motels 

Down  below  businessmen  see  in  abandoned 
farms  opportunities  to  cater  to  a  new  group 
of  recreation  seekers  and  the  appearance  of 
60  saddle  club  members  last  faU  when  the 
fwl  ir^^i  ""  opened,  was  good  evidence 
that  Kalkaska's  land  has  uses  yet  untapped 
for  doing  what  comes  naturally. 

Here  again  Is  a  community  conservation 
cooperative  project  In  which  local  people 
have  utilized  the  expert  services  ot  a  conser- 
vation department  forester  and  a  county  ex- 
tension service  director  to  open  a  new  field 
of  recreation  ideally  suited  to  the  land  Itself 
with  Its  woods  and  lakes  and  rolling  hills. 
By  summer  more  than  100  horses  will  be 
available  at  Empire  on  Lake  Michigan  In 
Leelanau  County  for  those  wishing  to  head 
east  for  a  day  or  week  ride.  And  carefully 
blueprinted  for  future  development  is  a 
traU  that  can  cut  east  into  the  Deward  area. 
past  Orayling,  Luzerne,  north  to  Cheboygan 
or  Alpena,  or  south  to  Tawas,  a  trail  through 
mostly  State  lands. 

Outfitters,  guides,  farmers  and  small  towns 
near  the  trail  will  benefit  In  addition  to  those 
who  are  tired  of  crowded  State  parks  and 
water  sltilng. 

With  the  riding  horse  becoming  the  status 
symbol  comp«umble  to  the  ski  In  winter,  an 
influx  of  southern  Michigan  riders  will  be 
able    to    bring    their    horse    trailers    to    the 
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Borthern  woods  where  Kalkaska  County 
ttwlsesa  people  are  setting  a  pace  in  wel- 
Mmlsg  a  new  type  of  vacationer.  As  the  deer 
hunters  were  once  welcomed  and  entertained 
by  a  dance,  the  Kalltasks  boys,  with  an  eye 
10  the  future,  forsee  square  dances  and  folk 
■oogfests  for  the  saddle  club  folks. 

Multiple  use  of  the  land  may  get  them 
economic  progress  qiUcker  than  hustilng  for 
Industry.  And  It  will  provide  a  lot  nu>re 
bours  of  relaxation  for  people  hiurylng  away 
from  thoae  down-below  industrial  centers. 

BASDLZ  JJr — Roisx  Cltjb*  Push  Tkail  Acaoss 
SraTK 
Work  is  being  rushed  in  the  northern  lower 

peninsula  for  a  kickoff  on  a  major  recreation 
boom  this  simmier  that  Is  expected  to  pro- 
Tide  a  needed  economic  push  In  some  coun- 
ties and  provide  a  new  attraction  for  tourists. 
Thlrty-slx  miles  of  horseback  trail  Is  being 
eompleted  from  5  miles  south  of  Traverse 
City  east  to  Kalkaska.  Sponsoring  saddle 
chibs  hope  to  push  the  trail  to  Deward,  the 
old  ghost  town.  The  blueprint  includes  plans 
to  develop  the  trail  east  toward  Orayling. 
cutting  acroas  toward  Luzerne  and  ending 
atTlawas. 

The  Top  o'  Michigan  Horsemen  and  a 
Cheboygan  saddle  club  are  working  on  a 
plan  to  have  a  spur  head  north  in  the  vicinity 
of  Waters,  cutting  east  into  the  Pigeon  River 
area.  A  group  In  Alpena  Is  developing  plans 
for  a  trail  to  shove  west  to  Join  the  acroas- 
the-8Ute  trail. 

Over  100  saddle  horses  are  already  at  Em- 
pire on  Lake  Michigan,  and  In  Kalkaska 
County  business  people  expect  to  develop 
horse  rentals.  Two  Ann  Arbor  businessmen, 
Robert  G.  Holllday  and  Paul  J.  McOonaOd. 
have  purchased  the  old  429-acra  Hagnl  farm 
In  the  county.  It  touches  on  the  horse  trail 
and  they  plan  to  operate  a  horse  motel;  a 
fenced  pastiu-e  where  horses  can  be  put  up 
overnight  and  where  feed  wUl  be  available. 
According  to  Pitch  R.  WUllams.  Traverse 
City  attorney  and  chairman  of  the  Grand 
Traverse  Saddle  Club  traU  committee,  work 
on  the  trail  from  Kalkaska  to  Grayling  is 
expected  to  get  underway  this  spring. 

On  the  ae-mUe  UaU  east  to  Kalkaska  co- 
operative work  by  the  forestry  division  of 
the  conservation  department  Is  evident.  A 
ImlldoMr  with  a  7-foot  blade  was  brought 
in  by  Plfe  Lake  State  For«star  Pred  H.  Haakln 
after  he  approved  plans  that  put  the  trail 
on  State  land  where  there  would  be  no  oon- 
filcU  ot  interest. 

Three  horse  corrals  have  been  designated 
for  overnight  stops  al>out  13  miles  apart. 
Toilet  faollltles  have  already  been  Installed 
at  an  overnight  camping  spot  at  Little 
Guernsey  Lake  on  the  Kalkaaka-Grand  Tra- 
verse County  line  on  Stat*  land,  and  a  pump 
Is  due  to  be  Installed.  About  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  is  a  horse  corral. 

Norman  J.  Brown,  coxuity  extension  di- 
rector at  Kalkaska  who  has  been  worlting 
with  the  groups  for  the  past  year,  said, 
"Every  effort  tias  been  made  to  luep  the 
horse  camps  remote  from  the  regular  forest 
camp  grounds,  and  the  trails  away  from  roads 
with  traffic. 

"The  land  in  Kalkaska  County  has  a  lUgh 
recreation  potential  sind  riding  trails  fit  In 
perfectly.  The  horseback  riding  can  develop 
along  lines  similar  to  canoeing,  with  liveries 
which  pick  up  riders  at  the  end  of  a  trip, 
provide  horse  trailers  and  facilities  for  cantp- 
Ing." 

Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  a  corral  may 
be  developed  near  Kalkaska  village  so  riders 
can  put  up  In  motels  after  several  nights 
sleeping   in  the   open. 

"We  have  received  fine  cooperation  from 
owners  of  private  lands  where  the  logical 
place  for  the  traU  might  cut  across  a  comer 
of  their  land.  And  the  trail  committee  wiU 
take  care  of  camp  maintenance,  since  we 
know  tlM  Oonservatlon  Department  doesn't 
have  enough  ntoney." 


The  growth  of  saddle  clubs  in  southern 
Michigan  lias  been  felt  In  the  Kalkaska  area 
already  with  clubs  of  10  and  15  members 
transporting  horses  up  to  Join  local  members 
on  rides. 

"Hie  horse  has  become  a  new  status  sym- 
bol," he  said.  "Boats  were  for  a  wtiiie,  and 
now  it's  the  horse.  And  business  people  In 
tiie  county  are  planning  on  doing  all  they 
can  to  encourage  this  recreation.  There  is  a 
posslbUlty  that  a  20-hor8e  trailer  will  he 
available  to  bring  up  horses  for  an  entire 
club." 

A  horse  rental  and  motel  for  riders  is  ex- 
pected to  be  opened  by  Art  Hagman,  who 
operated  Lake  Valley  Resort  as  a  cblldren's 

camp.  Said  Mr.  Brown.  "He  is  at  the  old 
lialfway  house  location,  and  plans  now  to 
get  in  on  the  trail,  and  provide  rooms, 
showers  and  a  corral  for  horses." 

The  upswing  In  walking  following  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  emphasis  on  it  as  a  good 
form  of  physical  fitness,  may  result  In  more 
hikers  using  the  horse  trails,  too,  Mr.  Brown 
said. 

"These  two  forms  of  recreation  are  not  in- 
compatible, and  the  trails  cutting  through 
wild  land  mostiy  are  picturesque  and  safe. 
The  trails  are  blazed,  so  there  is  no  chance  of 
getting  lost."  he  added. 

Pine  and  hardwood  forests,  open  plains 
with  wild  cherry,  and  rolling  hills  are  cut 
by  the  main  trail,  which,  as  it  goes  farther 
east,  may  follow  the  main  Au  Sable  In  some 
places. 

According  to  WUliam  McOourt.  of  Gay- 
lord's  saddle  club,  the  hoped-for  tie-in  spur 
in  that  area  would  probably  be  10  miles  east 
of  Oaylord  and  head  north  into  eastern 
Otsego  County. 

"The  chamber  of  commerce  Is  Interested 
in  developing  such  a  spur  trail,"  he  said. 
"We  have  about  20  regular  club  members, 
and  in  the  summer  we  tiave  visiting  mem- 
bers." 

In  Cheboygan  Mrs.  Margaret  Lenttnl  is 
correlating  plans  for  that  club  of  about  30 
members  to  work  with  tha  traU  oommlttee. 

James  Hardy,  of  Lost  Creek  Ranch,  north 
of  Luzerne,  who  has  promoted  rldee  in  tliat 
area  for  several  years,  said  a  group  will  ar- 
rive from  Plint  for  a  Memorial  Day  ride  to 
East  Tawas. 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
conservation  commission  Thursday  and  Tri~ 
day  in  Lansmg,  the  agenda  includes  a  lease 
of  bridle  path  rights  in  the  Ortonville  rec- 
reation Area. 

According  to  Arthur  C.  Elmer,  parks  and 
recreation  division  chief,  W.  G.  Lee.  of  Or- 
tonville, who  owns  a  ie2-acre  farm  adjoin- 
ing the  State  land,  wishes  to  rent  horses  to 
the  public  to  use  on  the  bridle  paths  laid 
out  by  the  ooniervation  department  in  the 
Hadley  Hills  part  of  the  area. 

Said  Mr.  Elmer.  "We  liave  recognized  a 
need  in  tills  particular  area  for  such  devel- 
opment, and  have,  in  our  approved  master 
plan,  a  dude  ranch  project  with  suitable 
patlis.  It  is  our  firm  liellef  tliat  this  pro- 
posal will  provide  a  much  needed  service 
and  will  add  a  recreational  facility  much 
ai^redated  by  our  park  visitors." 

While  there  are  no  grandiose  plans  for 
dude  ranches  in  the  minds  of  those  piishlng 
the  horse  trails  in  the  northern  coxinties. 
saddle  club  members  have  pointed  out  some 
added  attractions  that  they  feel  can  be  in- 
corporated In  the  future.  One  private  renter 
of  horses  for  trail  rides,  already  usee  an  old- 
fashioned  chuck  wagon  to  liaul  hot  dinners 
to  riders  at  an  overnight  spot. 

A  supervised  program  of  l>onflre  songfests, 
featuring  the  popular  folksongs,  and  square 
dances  is  being  considered,  and  one  ir<u*rfMt^a 
enthusiast  hopes  he  can  work  up  some  danc- 
ing horse  programs. 

The  value  of  trails  In  nature  studies  Is 
also  lielng  discussed,  with  promotera  con- 


sidering every  potential  of  wliat  they  foresee 
as  a  growing  outdoor  recreation  In  the  north- 
em  lower  peninsula. 

Paaic  VAoanoMS  Stabtb)  To  Pkr  tN  RacaBa- 
now  Thsm 

Modem  farming  has  had  an  Impact  on 
one  northern  lower  peninsula  county  : 
Kalkaska,  and  not  for  the  liest. 

In  1960  there  were  400  farms  in  the 
county.  Today  there  are  85  f\ill-time  operat- 
ing farms,  and  180  in  the  soil  bank.  Pickles 
and  potatoes  no  longer  are  routine  crops. 
But  in  a  county  where  more  fishermen . 
tourists,  campers  and  vacationers  oome.  rec- 
reation Is  becoming  a  county  commodity. 
Just  at  potatoes  and  pickles  oimx  were. 
Know-how  Is  wliat  counts,  for  today  two 
farmers  raise  as  many  bushels  as  were  raised 
In  1960. 

Two  farms  have  moved  quletiy  into  the 
recreation  field  with  farm  vacations.  Max 
and  Joyce  McCooI  have  switched  to  pigs, 
seUing  them  at  an  early  age  to  outside  buy- 
ers who  transport  them  south  for  fattening. 

And  on  their  112  acres  tliey  have  a  l>ack- 
drop  for  city  people  wanting  a  farm  vaca- 
tion. They  will  start  their  7th  year  taking 
in  one  family  a  week  as  paying  guests  this 
summer,  taking  advantage  of  the  coxmty's 
vacation  attractions  of  boating,  swimming, 
flsiiing  and  relaxing. 

"They  have  all  been  city  people,  most  with 
families  and  children  the  age  of  ours,"  said 
Joyce  McCool.  "Some  said  they  wanted 
their  children  to  see  wliat  a  farm  was  like. 
Most  of  the  women  came  to  get  away  from 
vacation  coolting.  Some  couples  oame  be- 
cause they  were  a  littie  homesick  for  a  farm 
where  they  grew  up  as  children." 

An  elderly  couple  from  CallftMmla  picked 
blueberries  and  fished.  A  couple  from  Mis- 
souri enjoyed  the  cool  nights,  flahed  in  Lake 
Cliarlevolx.  pulled  weeds  in  the  vegetable 
garden  and  relaxed. 

One  young  father  spent  a  whole  day  on 
the  big  tractor  out  on  a  field.  Youngsters 
all  wanted  to  learn  to  milk — and  tiiey  didn't 
mean  work  the  modem  electric  milkers, 
either. 

"Ilie  children  enjoy  everything.  They 
love  the  pony.  Some  liave  never  liad  a  cat 
or  dog  for  a  pet.  They  enjoy  the  baby 
chickens,  a  calf,  and  little  pigs,"  said  Mrs. 
McOooi.  "I  have  an  old-fashioned  chum 
and  I  make  butter  and  homemade  ice 
cream.     They  aU  think  it's  wonderful." 

Enjoyed,  too.  are  the  family-style  meals, 
with  everyone  gathered  around  the  table 
and  heaping  dishes  of  food  for  as  many  help- 
ings as  desired.  "I  guess  they  must  eat  dif- 
ferently in  the  cities,"  she  said. 

Max  McCool  may  have  a  pond  dug.  not  so 
much  for  fishing,  but  Just  for  enjoyment, 
a  place  where  farm  guests  can  enjoy  peace 
and  quiet  and  the  outdoors.  He  might 
qualify  for  a  loan  and  he  asked  Norman  J. 
Brown,  county  extension  director,  to  look 
the  site  over. 

The  McCools  are  one  family  trying  to  com- 
bine farming  and  recreation  in  a  county 
where  an  economic  boost  is  really  needed. 


TAX  REDUCTION  WITHOUT  REFORM 
A  MISTAKE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  its 
issue  of  May  1 ,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished a  very  Interesting  editorial  com- 
menting on  the  recent  reoommendation 
of  the  co-called  Business  Committee  for 
Tax  Reduction  In  1963  calling  for  a 
simple  and  immediate  $10  billion  tax  cut 
without  any  attempt  at  tax  reform. 

The  Ttane*  editorial  rery  properly  calls 
this  approach  "single  minded,"  and  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  summarily  rejecting 
the   recommmdaUons  for  reforms.   It 
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points  oat  that  reduetlona  In  rates  could 
be  greater  If  ref onus  an  **y^y1irl.  and 
tbat  a  bade  problem  Is  the  damage  done 
to  pabUe  faith  In  oar  tmc  sjsliw  by  tha 
many  special  and  Ineqattable  privileges 
now  granted.  Tlito  brief .  tmt  thoroughly 
pabae  spirited,  editorial  deserfvs  atten- 
tion and  I  ask  ananlmous  copsent  that 
It  be  printed  In  the  Rbookb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscokd. 
asfoQova: 

Azx  Out  worn  ttmavcrwam 
With  PtVBldent  KennetfT^  bleaaliig,  the 
newly  ostabUahed  BusbacM  Oaoimlttee  for 
Tax  BaduetUm  In  1903  U  calling  for  prompt 
rongTHaatijiia!  actloa  to  cut  taxea  by  at  leaat 
•10  billion.  Tbla  la  In  line  with  the  admtn- 
istratlon'a  own  propoaal.  which  calls  for  gross 
retftaotUns  of  flS^  bllUon  oTer  the  next  S 
years,  acootapauled  by  reforms  ^at  will  re- 
coup some  tSJS  bUhon.  The  committee, 
tbou^.  Is  for  reduction  pure  and  simple:  It 
does  not  want  to  Jeopardise  the  prospect  of 
a  cut  by  impoalng  any  reforms. 

This  stngle-mlnded  approach  has  great  ap- 
peal. But  while  tax  cuts  are  needed,  we 
doQbt  that  the  economy  would  be  best  serred 
by  a  Mg  one-shot  reduction.  The  resultant 
speedup  In  growth  would  be  temporary,  and 
oouM  toad  to  an  inflationary  threat.  There 
wotiM  be  no  argument  If  we  were  faced  with 
a  recession,  but  the  eoonomy  is  doing  well, 
and  a  kmg  period  of  nonlnflatlonary  expan- 
sion is  much  more  Ukely  if  tax  reduction  is 
spaced  oat. 

Mbreover.  we  question  the  wisdom  of  re- 
jecting reforxns.  The  reductions  in  rates 
oooM  be  mudi  greater  If  reforms  are  in- 
chaded.  Also,  tbey  would  eliminate  some  of 
the  special  prlTlleges  that  have  been  so  dam- 
agtng  to  taxpayer  morale.  Our  Jerry-built 
tax  structure  is  not  a  myth.  It  must  be 
strengthened  and  simplliled,  and  If  this  Is 
not  aehtered  along  with  reductions,  then  the 
chances  are  it  will  never  be  done. 

We  are  coneemed  at  the  President's  appar- 
ent wllllngneaa  to  lend  his  support  to  a  group 
thst  candidly  admits  It  has  no  use  for  the 
reforms  In  bis  tax  package.  Althoxigb  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  not  yet  abandoned  reforms.  It 
Is  dUBeolt  to  avoid  the  conclustoa  that  be 
Is  jmpawtBfg  to  do  so.  If  loQg-tsrm  growth 
and  not  Just  a  shot  In  the  arm  U  the  ob- 
Jecttre.  ntoam  as  weU  as  redxKtlcm  Is 
reQitlrsd. 

STAFF   FOR   LATIN  AMERICAN   AID 
OROUP 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HTJMPHRrr],  I  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  the  Atlantic 
Commtmity  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America,  which  is  being  privately 
financed  by  the  Ford  Fcnmdatlon.  as  well 
as  by  other  foundations  and  businesses 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America,  is  underway  and  is  very  well 
organized. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  activity  which  I 
have  undertaken  in  respect  to  bringing 
Em-c«>ean  Interests  Into  the  development 
of  Latin  America  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  designated  me  to  be  a 
delegate  to  ttie  NATO  Parliamentarians 
Conference,  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  Joined  with  me  in  this  effort. 

I  announce  today  the  appointment  ot 
four  olinials  to  operate  the  argattlBa- 
tion.  One  Is  Julio  Gonzalei  Del  Solar,  of 
Argentina,  to  be  executive  direetor  for 
Latin  America. 

Mr.  Del  Solar  is  the  European  repre- 
sentative of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 


ment Bank;  and  he  has  been  made  avaU- 
ahle  to  this  project  by  the  Bank,  thxough 
tha  oourteiv  of  its  President. 

The  next  is  Dr.  Aurelio  PMcel.  ol  Italy, 
to  be  enctttlve  director  for  western 
Bundle.  Dr.  Peocel  Is  managing  director 
of  Italconsult,  one  ct  the  leading  con- 
sulting organizations  In  Europe  and.  In- 
deed, in  the  worid;  and  he  has  been 
made  available  to  us  by  that  company. 

The  third  is  Warren  Wilhelm,  of  Con- 
necticutv  to  be  executive  director  for  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Wilhem  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  international  activities  of 
Texaco  Corp..  and  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  us  by  that  corporation.  He  has 
a  very  distinguished  background  In  pub- 
lic affairs,  as  well  as  in  business;  and  he 
should  prove  extremely  lmi)ortant  to  this 
work. 

The  last  is  Herbert  J.  BUtz,  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  who  will  be  secretary  of  the 
group.  Bfr.  Bllts  was  formerly  my  spe- 
cial assistant,  and  I  have  delegated  him 
for  this  development  project  He  has 
been  with  me  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  bringing  it  to  the  present  point 
of  operation. 

Mr.  President,  the  aim  and  objective  of 
our  work  is  to  encourage  Western  Euro- 
pean investment  in  Latin  America  in  co- 
ordination with  indigenous  and  XJS.  prt- 
vate  capital  on  a  tripartite  basis,  and  o 
recommend  a  permanent  mechanism 
which  wm  serve  as  a  medium  for  con- 
tinued private  investment  In  Latin 
America.  I  believe  that  no  single  effort 
now  being  made  is  more  important  than 
this  one  to  the  success  of  the  objectlvee 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  and  it  Is  a 
matter  of  tremendous  gratification  to  me 
that  I  have  been  Joined  in  this  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ttxnt- 
PHRXT] ,  and  that  we  have  made  so  much 
progress  in  terms  of  organization, 
financing,  and  the  real  likelihood  of  suc- 
cess which  I  now  see  before  it. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchxl]  who  pj^o  was  a 
delegate  to  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference,  that  I  am  greatly  Indebted 
to  him  for  his  encouragement  and  sup- 
port, which  helped  so  importantly  to 
bring  about  the  work  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged. 

It  is  rather  unique  that  SeiMtors  of 
the  United  States  should  interest  them- 
selves in  a  matter  of  this  character, 
which  Is  only  partially  governmental  in 
its  Implications,  but  is  of  supreme  impor- 
tance to  the  success  of  our  objectives  in 
regard  to  the  freedom  of  Latin  America. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcou  the 
biographies  of  the  appointees  and  a 
statement  of  the  objectives  and  stnie- 
ture  of  the  Atlantic  Community  Develop- 
ment Group  for  Latin  America. 

There  behxg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 


Mof  $ 


OravF  poa  Lstim  Ambwca  As>  Osoor 
SenstOT  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Senator  Hv- 
BBtr  H.  Hmcpwarr  announced  today  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  four-man  executive  staff  to 
head  a  new  private  agency  organised  to  spur 
Imwstment  of  Suropean  capital  in  Latin 
America. 

The  agency,  known  as  the  Atlantle  Com- 
munity Dsv^opoaent  Group  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  being  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda- 


tion, as  wen  as  by  United  States.         

and  Latin  Aaasnean  foundattoM  aadf^* 
M»«.  Its  purpose  Is  to  sneourssTSh-S: 
■mopsan  mvsstmsnt  hi  Latin  AmwSiS 
ooordlnatloa  with  indigenous  MdtS»J2 
states  prlvats  capitST^^  trtpSSts^Sff 
and  to  recommend  a  permanent  mechMlS 
Which  srtll  serve  as  a  medium  for^nUnuS 
private  investment  In  Lstln  Americ*. 

Named  today  by  Senators  JAVixa  and  Hnw 
PH«XT  to  head  the  project  are  three  toecuUri 
Directors  and  a  Secretary.   They  are- 

JuUo  Oonsalss  del  Solar,  of  Argentina,  to 
be  Executive  Director  for  Latin  AmertoT 

Dr.  Aurelio  Peccel.  of  Italy,  to  be  Ez^cu. 
tlve  Director  for  Western  Europe.  ""^^ 

Warren  Wllhehn.  of  Connecticut,  to  b« 
Executive  Director  for  the  United  States. 

Herbert  J.  BUta,  of  Washington.  DjC  t« 
be  Secretary.  "  *** 

Mr.  Oonsalaa  del  Solar  has  been  ««.h> 
available  for  thto  special  project  by^h! 
Intar-Amerlean  Development  Bank,  wltare 
he  wrves  as  the  Bank's  European  reDrssntA. 
Uve.  I— «». 

I^.  Peocel  has  been  made  available  bv 
Italconsult.  Italy's  leading  englneeri^  eo^ 
suiting  firm,  where  Or.  PeoosI  swvcs  u  lUn" 
arlng  Director. 

Mr.  WUhelm  has  bsen  made  available  bv 
Texaco.  Inc.  of  New  York  City,  where  be  has 
been  foreign  manager  ot  the  economica  de. 
partment. 

Mr.  BUtz  was  formerly  a  Bpedal  SHletant 
to  Senator  JAvrrs  with  whom  he  has  worked 
clossly  during  ths  past  year  in  organlzlns 
this  project.  * 

The  Atlantic  Community  Development 
Oroup  for  Latin  America  Is  an  outgrowth  of 
recommendations  adopted  last  November  In 
Parts  by  the  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference Economic  Committee,  of  wtuch  Sen- 
ator jAvrrs  Is  chairman.  Senator  Btncpaarr 
has  worked  with  Senator  Javtts  in  getting 
the  project  underway. 

Headquarters  for  the  Atlantic  Community 
Development  Group  Is  in  Paris,  with  offices 
in  Washington  and  New  Tork  City. 

'UX'IO  OOMBALB  BSL  SOLAB 

Mr.  Julio  Oonsales  del  Solar  was  bom  bi 
Tucuman,  Argentina.  In  1916.  He  studied 
economica  at  the  University  of  Bxienoe  Alrss 
and  at  Harvard  University. 

He  was  an  soonomist  In  the  Central  TU"k 
Of  Argentina  until  1949,  and  was  associated 
with  the  Banco  de  Guatemala  from  1940  to 
1»«.  In  1940.  he  joined  the  staff  of  tbs 
International  Monetary  Fund,  participating 
In  financial  missions  to  Lstln  American 
member  countries.  He  became  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  Fund's  Western  Hemisphere 
Branch  (1954-56)  and  alternate  executive  di- 
rector for  Argentina.  Bolivia.  Chile.  Ecuador. 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay   (1966-07). 

Between  1957  and  1969.  Mr.  Gonzales  was 
economic  and  financial  adviser  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Economics  of  Argentins.  directing 
banking  reform  and  dealing  with  stabiliza- 
tion problems.  In  1959.  he  was  appointed 
deputy  governor  of  the  Central  Bank  ot  Ar- 
gentina, where  he  headed  missions  of  the 
Argentina  Government  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe  to  negotiate  monetary  and  credit 
arrangements.  In  I9es.  he  became  special 
representative  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  In  Exirope  with  headquarters 
In  Paris.  In  this  capacity,  he  maintains 
liaison  with  European  governments,  banks, 
financial  Institutions,  and  International  or- 
ganisations In  Europe. 

DB.  AXTXnJO  PXCCXI 

Dr.  Aurelio  Peccel  was  bom  In  Turin,  Italy. 
In  1908.  and  now  lives  In  Borne.  He  Is  a 
rumma  cum  lauds  graduate  of  the  High  In- 
stitute of  K«v>n/\f«to  axid  Commercial  Sciences 
of  Turin. 

Dr.  Peccel  Joined  the  FUt  Co.  in  1963  end 
served  with  that  firm  for  many  years  as 
divisional  manager,  a  member  of  the  steer- 
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U^  oommittee,  a  director  and  chief  of  the 
plat  delegation  for  Latin  America. 

m  tM7.  Dr.  Peocel  helped  organlas  Ital- 
0OQ«nlt.  wliich  was  set  up  by  DIX.  Italian 
Ooremment  credit  institution;  Flat,  Monte- 
eatini.  Pirelli,  Innooenti,  and  other  top  Ital- 
mn  industrtal  firms.  Italconsult's  purixMS  Is 
to  pUm.  coordinate  and  finance  broad  indus- 
trial engineering  and  development  works. 

As  managing  director  of  Italconsult,  Dr. 
Peccel  has  directed  a  number  of  surveys  and 
projects  in  Africa,  the  Middle  Bast,  Pakistan, 
Argentina,  and  Peru. 

Dr.  Peccel  Is  also  a  director  of  Euroexport, 
which  was  formed  early  this  year  by  Ital- 
eons\ilt  in  association  with  similar  firms  in 
prance  and  Germany  to  organize  European 
eapltal  and  technology  on  a  broader  basis  for 
vorldwlde  engineering  works. 

mAMMMM  WTLHMLM 

Mr.  WUhelm  Is  an  International  economist 
with  extensive  practical  experience  In  both 
Government  and  busineaa.  He  received  ills 
BJi.  from  Yale  in  1939.  After  a  jrear  as 
contributing  editor  of  Time  magaalne,  he 
entered  Federal  servioe,  participating  in 
World  War  n  mobilization  planning,  and 
Uter.  serving  as  an  olBcer  in  the  7th  Infantry 
Division. 

Following  his  war  service,  Mr.  WUhelm  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  economics  from 
Hsrvard  Univsrsity  and  served  as  one  of  the 
first  research  feUows  in  Harvard's  Russian 
Bsssarch  Center.  In  1960,  Mr.  WUhelm  re- 
turned to  Federal  service  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  in  the  Executive  Offices  of  the 
President.  As  a  deputy  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Division,  he  was  involved  in  the  Mar- 
■haU  plan  and  point  4  program. 

For  the  past  0  ysars,  Ur.  WUhelm  has 
been  with  Texaco  Inc.,  of  New  York  City, 
where  he  has  been  Foreign  Manager  of  the 
Boonomioa  Department,  specializing  In  In- 
ternational investment  problems.  His  home 
Is  in  Rowaytoa.  Conn. 

HSaSBT  J.  Bun 

Mr.  BUtB  was  bom  in  Vienna.  Austria  in 
1939,  and  became  a  UB.  eitizen  in  1945.  He 
received  his  BJi.  from  HamUton  CoUege, 
Clinton,  NY.,  and  bis  master's  degree  in 
international  finance  and  trade  from  the 
School  of  Advanced  Intemstional  Studies 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.C. 

Mr.  Bllta  has  served  in  the  International 
Economic  Analysea  Dlvlalon  of  the  UB.  De- 
partment of  Conunerce. 

Since  IS68.  he  has  been  q>eclal  assistant 
to  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javitb  of  New  York,  spe- 
cializing in  International  trade,  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  domestic  and  Intsmational  eco- 
nomics. He  has  been  chief  assistant  to 
Senator  Javrrs  in  his  work  as  Chairman  ot 
ths  Economic  Committee  of  the  NATO  Par- 
llamentaries  Conference,  and  in  various  mis- 
sions leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  Development  Group  for 
Latin  America. 
OBJBLTIVBS  AMD  Stbuctusz  OF  Atlamtic  Com- 

acuMTTT  DxvBLonmrr  roa  bkTOf  Ambuca 
Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
November  1963  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference that  the  "private  and  public  sectors 
of  the  member  nations  of  the  OECD"  be 
enlisted  In  an  accelerated  development  pro- 
gram for  LAtln  America  in  coordination  with 
the  AUlance  for  Progress,  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Development  Oroup  for  Latin 
America  was  estabUshed  in  Paris  on  April  5. 
196S.  with  the  approval  ot  the  parliamentary 
working  party  of  intereeted  Atiantic  com- 
munity nations. 

1.  Latin  America  wUl  be  a  partner  in  the 
formulation  of  any  programs  undertaken 
by  the  group.  After  shaping  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  the  program  wltb  Latin  American 
public  and  private  officials,  including  olBclals 
of  ths  Orguiiaation  of  American  States,  the 
Inter-Amertean  Development  Bank,  the 
Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association,  the 


Central  American  Common  Market,  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America, 
these  elements  will  be  discussed  with  Uhlted 
States  and  European  public  and  private 
ofltdala.  The  creation  of  an  action  plan  wlU 
caU  for  almultaneous  contributions  of  Ideaa 
and  c<xnmltments  from  all  three  areas. 

2.  As  the  agreed  guidelines  are  formulated, 
a  variety  of  Investment  possibilities  will  be 
reviewed.  In  light  of  the  development  plans 
and  potentials  of  the  countries.  Choices 
wUl  then  be  made  as  to  ventiires  which  meet 
specific  Latin  American  needs  and  for  which 
European  capital  can  be  enlisted,  given  ap- 
propriate commitments  on  the  pcut  of  Latin 
American  nations  and  organizations  involved. 

As  soon  as  one  or  more  projects  are  de- 
veloped In  Une  with  sound  patterns  for  con- 
tinued future  investment,  the  Intention  Is 
to  find  means  for  prompt  effectuation. 
Headed  by  a  tripartite  directorate  from  Latin 
America.  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  the  group  will  formulate  recommen- 
dations for  permanent  mechanisms  to  bring 
together  capital  from  the  three  areas — risk 
capital  as  weU  aa  loan  capital — for  specific 
projects.  In  addition,  it  Is  hoped  to  adapt 
and  develop  forms  of  contractual  and  guar- 
antee arrangements  which  wUl  meet  the 
needs  of  Latin  American  countries,  while 
providing  the  neceesary  assurances  to  the 
investors. 

5.  Private  initiative  should  take  a  lead  In 
conceiving  a  plan  for  a  decisive  European 
contribution  to  accelerated  Latin  American 
development — parallel  to  and  coordinated 
witii  the  Alliance  for  Progress— and  it  Is 
expected  that  European  and  United  States 
private  risk  capital  wlU  be  ready  to  partici- 
pate With  local  private  riak  capital  in  the 
sectors  and  under  the  conditions  which  the 
plan  wUl  have  to  indicate.  But  private  en- 
terprise action  must  be  prepared  for  and 
complemented  by  a  host  of  other  measures 
in  the  public  sector  which  also  caU  for  a 
substantial  European  contribution.  There- 
fore, in  the  group's  action  plan  f\Ul  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  public  assistance 
to  the  development  which  Latin  America  re- 
quires and  wliich  can  be  secured  only  by 
oomblning  the  human  and  physical  re- 
sources of  E\irope  and  the  United  States  with 
the  aid  of  International  organizations.  Such 
additional  forms  of  economic  cooperation 
would  include: 

(a)  Technical  assistance  (in  addition  to 
the  supply  of  techndogioal  know-how  which 
usuaUy  goes  hand  in  hand  with  private  in- 
vestment) . 

(b)  Economic  aid.  I.e.,  the  flow  of  foreign 
public  capital  which  is  needed  as  a  comple- 
ment to  domestic  public  capital  to  carry 
out  Improved  programs  and  projects  which 
cannot  attract  private  ci4>ltal.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  lias  to  be  supplied  on  much  easier 
terms  than  heretofore  avaUable  from  E\irope, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Its  application  has  to 
be  subjected  to  dlsclpUne  on  the  part  of  aU 
concerned. 

(c)  Trade  facilities — for  which  aid  is  not 
a  substitute — must  be  provided. 

These  various  forms  of  assistance  to  de- 
velopment are  Interrelated  and  the  most  effi- 
cient balance  among  them  Is  a  basic  ingre- 
dient of  success. 

4.  As  the  areas  to  be  considered,  the  first 
instance  of  Joint  European-Latin  American- 
United  States  cooperative  action  should  not 
llnUt  Itself  to  choosing  among  those  coun- 
tries which  have  already  prepared  their 
development  plans.  To  attract  Btiropean  in- 
terests, any  Investment  project  which  ^>- 
pears  soiind  and  Is  devised  by  the  country 
will  be  examined  by  the  group,  even  if  It  Is 
expected  that  in  the  report  to  the  parlia- 
mentary working  party  in  the  fall  of  1968 
recommendations  will  be  made  to  oonoen- 
trate  attention  on  some  oountiy  which  has 
already  submitted  a  development  plan. 

6.  The  group  has  been  formed  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  Senators  Jacob  K.  Javm  and  Bu- 
bbbt  H.  HvMpHarr  of  the  United  States,  the 


former  of  whom  heads  ttae  parliamentary 
working  par^  ot  interested  Atlantic  Com- 
munity nations  which  eairelaes  final  respon- 
slbiUty  over  the  recommendations  of  the 
group.  Headquartered  In  Paris,  the  group 
has  as  Its  Executive  Directors  Dr.  Auerllo 
Peccel  for  Europe,  Dr.  JuUo  Gonzalez  del 
Solar  for  Latin  America,  and  Mr.  Warren 
WUhelm  for  the  United  Statea,  reepeotively. 
Serving  as  advisers  to  the  group  are  Profeesor 
MUton  Katz  and  Dr.  Felipe  Herrera.  Three 
Etiropean  personalities  still  to  be  selected 
will  serve  also  In  an  advisory  caftacity.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  BUts  Is  Secretary  to  the  group. 

6.  Continuing  UaUon  has  been  estebllshed 
by  the  group  with  the  following  Institutions 
and  organizations,  among  others:  The  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Statea,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD) ,  the  Business  and 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  to  the  OECD. 
the  Development  Assistance  Oommittee  to 
the  OECD,  the  Atlantic  Institute,  the  Com- 
mittee for  European  Co(^>eratlon  with  Latin 
America  (CECAL)  of  the  International  Chris- 
tian  Union   of  Business  Executives  Forum 

(UNIAPAC). 

7.  In  summary,  the  group  wiU  approach  ite 
task  In  a  broad  context,  taking  into  acoount 
the  economic,  social  and  political  develop- 
ment of  Latin  America  in  which  the  role  of 
private  European,  United  States  and  Latin 
American  Investment  Is  a  crucial  part. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  ix)t,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMEa'n:>MENT  OF  LBaiSLATIVE  RE- 
ORQANIZATEON  ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  bsr  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
537)  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  jrield  to  my  able  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keatino]  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  fay  the  Senator 
from  California?  Ilie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS    BY   SENATOR   FONO    ON 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  KEAHNO.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  in  New  York  City  our  colleague, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  delivered  a  signifi- 
cant addirees  on  national  defense  before 
Benjamin  Klmlau  Poet  1291  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Chinatown. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II.  during 
which  he  served  as  a  major  In  the  UJS. 
Army  Air  Corps,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii li  now  a  colond  In  the  Air  Force 
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with  ftuthocltar 


an  __ .. 

ReprcaeuUng  «  State  wtileh  Iffl 

the  acara  of  the  Jwm  •»»€&  on  Fwri 
Hmrbor  on  December  7,  IMl.  Hzkax 
FoHQ  kncnre  flnthand  thjtt  mUttaxy 
weakness  invitee  attack. 

Tbenton.  In  his  address,  he  cautions 
America  to  make  certain  we  have  su- 
perior milttary  forces  not  only  on  land, 
sea.  and  tn  the  air.  but  alao  tn  the  new 
environment  of  space. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  In  detail 
with  every  statement  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor, his  Is  a  thought-provoking  and  con- 
struetlve  address  to  which  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  should  be  In- 
vited. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  fuU  text  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 


i  cm  \J£L  Sbkatob  Hisam  L.  Foira.  Ra- 
wuaucAM,  or  Hawak,  Bcrou  Bkmjamuc 
KzMuiv  PoBT  U91.  Ambbicam  Li«bom.  Dan- 

CATIOW  OF  NlW  HXADQTTASTKSS.  CHIHAIOWir, 

Nkw  Tooc  Somoat.  AnzL  38,  196t 
I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  joa  to 
■hare  In  this  happy  ooeaek»  of  the  openlnf 
at  TOUT  new  headqtwrtere.  I  want  to  eon- 
gratulate  all  of  yoa  on  tb«  fine  results  of 
your  time,  effort,  and  funds.  This  magnlf- 
loent  flTe-story,  $400,000  buUmng.  which  we 
are  privileged  to  dedicate  today,  ts  a  tribute 
to  the  seal  and  energy  of  the  membere  of 
the  Klmlau  Poet.  Tet  It  is  far  more  than 
that.  It  is  a  symbol  ot  the  enduring  ties 
which  bind  you  to  each  other  and  to  the 
many  other  American  Legion  pKwta  through- 
out our  60  States.  As  a  member  of  the  Kau- 
Tom  Post  or  the  American  l^egion  in  HawaU. 
may  I  ooounand  you  on  your  achievement  in 
attaining  this  building  and  on  yo\ir  constant 
leadership  tor  Amerioa's  aeeurlty  in  your 
oooummttj.  vronx  legionnaires  In  Hawaii, 
our  warmest  alalia. 

As  a  veteran.  I  am  alwaya  Impressed  that 
the  first  and  foremost  wish  of  veterans  svery- 
where  is  "peace  on  earth — good  will  to  men." 
Having  served  in  the  defense  of  our  country, 
veterans  know  the  overriding  neeeeslty  for 
strong  military  fcn-cee — to  deter  war.  If  pos- 
sible—and  to  wtn  war.  a  necessary. 

Our  Nation's  first  President.  Oen.  George 
Wsshlngtm.  summed  up  the  need  with  one 
ewiteaee:  "To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  ol 
the  moat  sCactual  means  of  preeervlng  the 
peace." 

This  advice  is  ae  eoond.  as  solid,  and  as 
pertinent  today  as  when  It  was  first  uttered 
In  the  precarious  early  days  of  our  Republic. 
Today,  whan  ana  or  two  megaton  bombs 
could  dssiiuj  entire  cities  and  millioas  of 
people,  the  need  to  prevent  war  takes  on 
added  urgency. 

We  should  have  learned  the  folly  of  mili- 
tary weakness  in  World  War  I  when  we  were 
caiight  mllttarlly  unprepared.  We  dionld 
have  learned  the  folly  of  military  weakness 
In  World  War  n  when  we  were  again  mili- 
tarily unprepared.  We  dKiuld  have  learned 
the  folly  of  military  weakness  in  the  Korean 
war  when  we  were  for  the  third  time  111- 
equlpped  to  fight. 

Oen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  than  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  declared  in  1962: 
"O  we  had  had  ths  necessary  military  power 
at  tlKt  time,  and  In  the  right  place.  Koraa 
may  never  kave  oeeurred— and  eertalnly 
would  have  been  sbort-llved  as  a  crisis.  Our 
weakness  only  Invited  attack." 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  6  years  before 
Korea,  the  United  States  was  the  most  pow- 
erful military  force  in  the  world.  We  had 
the  Mggeet  antf  best  Army,  the  greateet  Navy. 
and  the  mlghtlese  air  Fore*.  In  )ust  S  short 
yean,  oar  Aar  Vtees  was  drastically  fedueed. 
our  ttkvf  waa  nearly  seuftUed.  our  Army  wm 


vastly  uadsrstrength,  and  our  Marine  Corns 
waswIUttleddowntoahoma-basadforaa.  S 
was  iBsposslMa  to  furalsb  GeaMral  Mae- 
Arthur  a  sUagle  war-strsogta  Marias  Oorpa 
division  which  he  requestsd  when  the  flaht 
besan  in  Korea.  ^^ 

Having  learned  at  dear  cost  bow  unpre- 
pared we  were  at  the  start  ot  the  Korean 
conflict,  our  Nation  embarked  upon  a  defense 
buildup  which  has  since  made  lu  so  strong 
that  no  nation  has  dared  to  attack  our  home- 
land. 

We  have  the  finest  Air  Poroe  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  finest  Navy  and  Marine  Corpe  in 
the  world.  We  have  the  finest  Army  In  terms 
of  training  and  equipment  «J»/>«*t»»  not  the 
largest  in  slse.  Our  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  ova  Preeldent  assvire  us  that  there  is  no 
question  but  that  our  strategic  retaliatory 
forces  could  destroy  Soviet  targets  even  U  we 
were  attacked  by  surprise.  At  the  start  of 
IMS.  we  had  a  total  of  060  manned  bombers 
on  16-minute  ground  alert,  more  than  200 
Atlas.  Titan,  and  Mlnutenum  interconti- 
nental balllstle  missiles  on  launchers,  and 
about  144  Polaris  balllstle  mlnirties  on  board 
submarines.  This  force  Is  rapidly  expand- 
ing as  more  land-baaed  and  see  based  «»««— ««tt 
are  added.  The  Defense  Department  p»*n4 
to  buy  160  more  Minutemen.  for  a  total  force 
of  950.  The  1M4  budget  asks  funds  for  6 
new  Polaris  submarines  making  a  total  of  41 
submarines     ot     that     clase     carrying     664 
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The  Secretary  or  Defence  has  stated  that 
our  forcee  today  could  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union  without  any  help  from  the  deployed 
tactical  air  units  or  carrier  task  forcee  or 
Thar  or  Jupiter  intermediate  range  *«^"i-t1-ft 
nUasUes. 

The  current  price  tag  for  our  Defense  Xa- 
tablishment  alone  totals  more  than  $60  bil- 
lion. whl<di  Is  more  than  one-half  ot  our 
total  Pederal  budget. 

We  Americans  are  wlUing  to  pay  whatever 
price  is  necessary  for  our  defenses.  As  long 
as  the  peace  Is  threatened  by  thoee  who  boast 
they  will  bury  us,  we  must  never  abandon 
our  posture  of  superior  military  strength. 

Modem,  flexible  forces  must  be  maintained 
and  conetantly  improved  so  that  we  could 
prevail  In  an  environments — land.  *9%.  ^i«d 
ah-. 

The  hot  war  In  Vietnam  proves  we  still 
need  ovlt  Army  and  Marine  troops.  heUoop- 
ters.  Jeeps,  aad  an  the  other  so-eallcd  con- 
ventional equipment. 

The  crisis  In  Cuba  provsa  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  our  Navy  ships,  plansa,  aad 
trained  crews. 

The  continuing  threat  of  nuclear  war  de- 
mands that  we  keep  oxir  SAC  forces  and 
ICBM  forces  on  alert  and  ready  for  action 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

We  must  do  more.  We  must  taks  the 
further  step  of  attaining  military  superior- 
ity In  a  new  environment,  space.  We  must 
anticipate  how  an  enemy  might  strllce  as 
with  space  weapons,  and  we  must  deny  him 
the  opportunity. 

The  eventual  development  of  mUltary 
spacecraft,  with  or  without  men  aboard, 
compels  us  to  push  ahead  into  this  new 
environment  with  all  calculated  speed. 

Por  space  acUvitles  of  all  kinds,  the  1064 
budget  requests  $7.6  billion  in  new  spending 
funds.  Of  this,  for  strictly  military  space 
efforts.  $1,667  billion  are  earmarked.  This  Is 
a  negligible  increase,  less  than  $300  million 
over  1963  for  mUltary  space  efforts. 

While  it  Is  recognized  that  the  so-called 
civilian  space  effort  will  imdoubtedly  pro- 
duce information  useful  in  the  military 
space  program,  many  Members  of  Congress, 
including  myself,  are  greatly  dlsttirbed  that 
we  are  not  doing  enough  to  develop  a  mili- 
tary space  force  to  give  us  superiority  in  this 
new  environment. 

Although  the  individual  services  have  ad- 
vanced military  warfare  concepts  in  ^>aoe, 
MuK*  Is  to  xar  knowledge  no  official,  national 


mUltary  specs  strategy  and  thara  aca  no  aa 
teglo  military  space  wartara  guldtflnM.  v 
am  very  troubled  by  a  etatsmahtcf  ilT As. 
•latant  Secrstery  of  Def  enss  that  "no  seal^ 
new  Ideas  for  the  mUltary  utUlastlon  of  mTa. 
have  bean  evolved"  sines  shortly  aftsr  tent! 
nik  I  was  Uunchad  in  1967.  Bs  said  tl^^ 
of  system  proposaU  under  active  eonsldnn 
tlon  shortly  after  sputnik  U  ramarkablv  atai 
lar  to  today's  list  '  ™™* 

ThU  U  truly  astonishing  to  me  and  ralsM 
the  quesUon:   "Has  enough  effort  been  de- 
voted to  Identifying  and  specifying  the  mill 
tary  weapons  systems  needed  for  America  ta 
attain  military  superiortty  in  space?" 

I  am  greaUy  fearful  that  without  a  mlU 
tary  space  strategy  and  without  milltarv 
space  guidelines  our  space  efforts  may  be  too 
fragmented  and  too  unrelated  to  the  very 
strict  mUttary  reqtiiremento  of  reliabllitv 
fast  reaction,  and  superior  performance 

Meantime,  our  Air  r^wce  Chief  ot  Staff  has 
told  Oangreas  that  the  Soviet  Dnloo-s  snaea 
program  U  entirely  mlUtary.  It  Is  only  tatdT 
cal  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  make  cvwr 
effort  to  outdo  us  in  the  vast  new  area  at 
space.  Par  the  Soviet  Union  knows  it  «v^ 
not  and  cannot  surpass  oiw  total  defense 
strength  on  land.  sea.  and  la  the  air  we 
can  safely  assume  the  Russian  goal  Is  to  at. 
tain  military  control  ot  space. 

To  maat  this  threat,  we  must  develop  offen- 
sive as  weU  as  dafenstve  space  vstudsa. 
Space  programs  of  prime  military  necessity 
our  experts  advise  us.  are  space  rendwvoia 
and  Inqseetlon  devloea.  specs  stations,  and 
communications  aatelUtes. 

While  some  effort  is  being  made  in  thsss 
fields  currently,  the  emphasis  on  dvuiaa 
space  effort  outweighs  the  emphasis  on  mill, 
tary  space  effort  toy  three  to  one  In  terme  of 
dollars. 

Our  national  goal  of  peaceful  develop- 
ment  of  outer  space  Is  ooouDandahls.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  recognise  that  If 
other  nations  use  outer  space  for  nonpeaoe. 
ful  purpoees.  we  had  better  be  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  shock  of  Sput- 
nik I.  I>t  xis  taks  stepe  against  s  far  woras 
shock  of  a  Russian  military  space  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  other  events  over  the  psst  few 
months  directly  related  to  our  national  se- 
curity which  have  caused  widespread  concern 
in  Congrees  and  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

The  indecision  and  the  changeability  of 
our  Government  regarding  major  weapons 
systems  has  caused  great  confusion  among 
the  American  people  and  aaaong  our  alllee 
in  the  Atlantic  Community  regarding  what 
weapons  systems  are  best  for  the  defense  of 
the  free  world. 

In  early  1991.  the  President  emphasised 
the  importance  of  the  Skybolt  missile.  Our 
British  allies  counted  on  using  It  with  their 
bombers.  Our  Air  Force  counted  on  using 
it  to  extend  the  hfe  of  our  bombers.  Tet 
late  last  year,  the  Skybolt  was  canceled, 
without,  ao  far  as  I  know,  first  oonsultlag 
the  British  or  other  NATO  allies. 

First  our  Government  told  our  Atlantic 
allies  to  rely  on  Skybolt.  Theu  the  admin- 
istration switched  emphasis  to  Polaris  sub- 
marines. Now  ths  administration  is  urging 
development  of  a  fleet  of  siulace  ships 
adapted  to  Are  Polaris  missiles  even  thou^ 
we  ourselvee  are  not  relying  upon  such  a 
fleet  for  our  own  protection. 

Apparently,  too.  the  administration  can- 
not make  up  Its  mind  whether  there  Is  a 
miUtary  need  for  piloted  bombers  after  the 
B-52's  go  In  1970.  Under  congressional  prod- 
ding, development  of  the  RS-70  supersonic 
bomber  continued,  but  only  on  a  skeleton 
basis.  Meantime,  it  looked  as  if  otir  re- 
taliatory punch  was  being  put  in  one  basket. 
the  missile  basket.  Under  continued  con- 
gressional pressure,  now  the  administration 
may  be  reconsidering  a  bomber  successor  to 
the  B-«3. 
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t^^  Wednesday.  Secretary  McNainara  toM 
tus  Senate  Defsnae  Approprlat 

mitiee  ths  D«*ms» 
^poaMOXttmot 

I,  gtm  rsoeuUte  to  the  Mea  that  wa  may 

nave  a  need  for  men  tn  our  strategle  weapons 
gygtsms  for  the  future. 

There  !•  another  area  of  concern  to  Mem- 
bafs  cf  Congress  relsttng  to  oar  national  ee- 
gorlty.  It  seems  strange,  tedeed  alarming. 
tli0t  ss  we  spend  recordbreaklng  sums  to 
build  and  maintain  military  armament,  our 
Oovernment  Is  taking  stepe  in  the  direction 
of  HpUataral  dlsamuunent. 

A  key  part  of  our  present  mUltary  strike 
force  Is  o\xr  atomic  punch.  Today  our  Gov- 
imment  leaders  asrure  mm  we  have  far  great- 
ar  atomic  strength  than  our  nearest  oom- 
pstttor,  the  Soviet  Union.  What  they  mean 
la  «s  have  more  atomic  weapons  In  our 
aiasnal  and  more  nxeana  at  delivering  theee 
booihs-    But.  will  this  be  true  In  the  futtn-e? 

Atomic  bombe  that  cannot  be  delivered  are 
mdssa.  We  must  have  the  vehicles  to  car- 
ry ttifcn  bombs  to  enemy  territory.  Today 
v«  have  B-63's.  B-68's.  and  other  aircraft 
irbleh  can  carry  nuclear  warheads.  We 
bsft  Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles 
in  forward  land  basse  in  other  countries  and 
at  sea  on  Polaris  submarines.  Ws  have  In- 
tMContlnantal  ballistic  mlssUee  in  soft  and 
bsrdsned  sites  on  land  within  our  own  ter- 
ritory. 

According  to  present  plans,  however,  we 
are  reducing  our  future  inventory  of  deUv- 
siy  vehldas  for  atomic  weapons.  Our 
yf^f^nnmA  bomhecs  sre  being  phased  out.  with 
ths  B-A3  scheduled  to  go  by  1970.  Ths  suc- 
cessor RS-70  manned  airplane  is  being  de- 
veloped on  a  skeleton  basis.  The  Skybolt 
mtasile.  which  was  to  bs  launched  in  the  air 
and  carry  a  nuclear  warhead  to  enemy  targets, 
hss  bean  canceled.  On  the  brink  of  cancel- 
lation Is  ths  Dyna-Soar  program  to  develop 
»  pUotad  spacecraft  launohad  Into  orbit  by 
a  rocket  booster,  gliding  back  to  earth  on 


While  theee  and  other  programs  have  been 
eat  back,  canceled,  or  left  to  wither  on  the 
vine,  not  one  new  weapons  system  started 
sines  the  present  sdminlstratloa  took  olBca 
Is  now  in  production. 

Is  this  not  unilateral  disarmament? 

iioat  of  ue  think  dlssrmsmant  msaas  ds- 
struetkm  of  weapons  of  war,  Utm  sinking  of 
shlpa,  the  deaaollshtng  of  guaa  and  tanks, 
and  so  oa.  But  dlsarmamant  can  be  aoeom- 
ptlshsd  by  not  providing  new  aolUtary  equip- 
ment, particularly  that  which  can  carry 
■»na»Wi  weapons;  toy  slowing  down  reeearch 
and  development:  by  slowing  down  or  st<^ 
ptng  nuclear  tests  at  a  time  when  a  potaa- 
tisl  ansmy  is  pushing  ahsad  In  mlUtary 
squlpment.  in  reeearch  and  development, 
and  in  nuclear  testing. 

To  retain  our  nuclear  superiorly,  we  must 
provide  advaaced  dehvary  vehicles  for  atomic 
bombs.  Ws  must  also  make  absolutsly 
tain  that  any  tsat-baa  agreeaaent  we 
provides  foolproof  safeguards  against  seerst 
testing  toy  Russia. 

In  the  protracted  test-baa  talks  at  Geneva, 
our  Government  has  made  one  coucieaiiOB 
after  another,  \intll  now  I  fear  we  have  gone 
beyond  the  safety  level.  Once  we  insisted 
that  we  needed  a  minimum  of  90  onslte  In- 
spections each  year  to  guard  against  secret 
testing.  "Today  there  are  those  who  urge  us 
to  accept  the  Russian  offer  of  only  three  on- 
site  Inspections  a  year. 

Mr.  Arthur  Dean,  who  until  this  year  was 
chief  disarmament  negotiator,  says  the  8o- 
vleit  proposal  would  make  any  tast-ban  agree- 
ment abeolutely  unworkable.  Mr.  Dean  says 
three  tnspsetiona  Is  Uks  harlhg  three  naueii 
on  a  car. 

Amarica  has  Isamsd  to  ber  sorrow  that 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  onrtie  ampeetlon 
of  Soviet  mlssO*  kasSi  la  CMba.  X 
there  Is  no  sntastltuta  for  oasl$ 
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wMhla  ths  hordsrs  of  the 
suOdent  aumbar  to  prevant 
testlag. 

Thars  ars  taoss  who  dlalm  ttuit  oar  faitara 
to  detect  Soviet  oadsfground  teals  wooM  not 
be  risky.  They  say  nothing  Impcrtaat  could 
be  gained  through  such  low-yield  aaperi- 
ments. 

Mr.  Dean,  however,  tells  us  it  Is  possible  to 
conduct  underground  antl-mtosUe-misslle 
tests  as  weU  as  neutron  bomb  tests  If  the 
neutron  bomb  Is  developed. 

A  test-ban  treaty  that  cannot  protect 
America  against  Soviet  cheating  would  be 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  We  should  not 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  untU  we  can  get  a 
cheatproof  agreement. 

The  vice  chairman  and  f  orxaar  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Con- 
gressman Chft  HoLnmcLS,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, recenUy  declared  a  weak  treaty  may 
involve  a  greater  risk  to  the  national  secu- 
rity than  an  arms  raos. 

Mr.  HounsLB  said  testimony  before  his 
committee  convinced  him  that  "great  ad- 
vances can  be  nude  in  nuclear  armamenta 
by  testing  and  that  if  we  fall  to  make  theee 
gains  our  adversary  win."  He  further  stated, 
"our  enlightened  self-interest,  therefore,  de- 
mands that  «rs  continue  with  the  further  re- 
finement and  devaiopmant  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  absence  of  a  reasonably  foolproof 
test-bsn  sf^eement.*' 

Mr.  HoLjrooj)  declared  that  "superiority  in 
nuclear  weiqxuis  Is  the  best  insurance  of 
world  peace." 

I  subscribe  to  theee  views. 

I  urge  you  as  veterans  to  exert  all  your 
Influence  upon  our  Government  to  Insist 
upon  a  workable  and  enforeible  teet-ban 
treaty.  Our  diptonoats  should  asttla  for 
wrt^tiiwj  less. 

Failure  to  provide  advanced  mUltary 
equipment  for  land,  sea,  air,  and  space,  fail- 
ure to  maintain  otir  superiority  in  nudear 
wsapons  and  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  aad 
fsUure  to  insist  tq^on  safeguarded  atomic 
teet  aad  disarmament  agreeaaents  can  isad  ta 
only  one  deetlnatloa.  grave  aaUltary  weak- 
ness In  the  future  as  history  has  provsn 
time  and  again,  weskness  Invites  attack. 

America's  military  strength  today  Is  the 
free  world's  shield  against  nuclear  holocaust. 
Our  greatest  hope  for  peace  llee  tn  Amerlcali 
continued  military  strength  tn  tha  yearn  to 
come.  UntU  the  day  when  all  nstlons  ars 
willing  to  live  In  pteace  and  harmony,  we 
must  devote  the  necessary  resources  and 
effort  to  give  us  the  weapons  that  will  pre- 
vent war.  or.  should  war  come,  that  will 
enable  mm  to  win. 

X  know  that  all  veterans  of  this  outstand- 
ing Klmlau  American  Legion  post  will  give 
their  wholehearted  support  and  leadership, 
so  that  America's  defensee  will  always  be 
second  to  none. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  the  evermore  de- 
structive weapons  of  the  future  msy  never 
be  fired  in  anger  and  that  someday  thsss 
vast  resources  and  this  massive  effort  can 
be  devoted  to  improving  the  lives  of  men, 
women,  and  chUdren  all  over  the  world. 


WARSAW  OHETTO  ANNIVERSARY 
AND  THE  NEED  FOR  A  NEW  LOOK 
AT  AID  TO  BOYPT 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  all 
across  the  Nation  and  around  the  wodd 
recently  observances  were  held  on  the 
aoih  annlvenary  of  Um  Warsaw  ghtttto 
uprising.  It  was  my  bonor  to  sponsor 
the  Senate  joint  resolntlan  ealUng  for 
appropriate  ceremonies  eonunemorafelng 
this  brave  and  tragle  event  tn  human 
history. 

n  Is  perhajM  symbolle  that  on  the 
dajr  the  heroes  of  tha  Warsaw  re- 
volt were  being  boncned.  the  Jewish  na- 


tloiwd  homeland  of  Israel  waa  tinder  In- 
cresslnff  pressure  from  a  iMriMiip  of  anas  " 
and  power  In  the  Arab  wofld.    Bgypfa 
President  Nasser,  seddng  to  cany  out  his  ' 
oft-repeated  vow  to  destragr  iMntSi,  was  . 
pursuing  varied  schemes  to  achieve  his 
objective. 

I  have  long  contended  that  oar  OaW' 
emment  must  face  up  to  the  realities  of 
these  Arab  ambitions  and  vigorously  as- 
sert our  Interest  in  the  preservation  of 
Israel  as  a  free  and  Indqtendent  nation. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  outlined  a 
plan  of  action  which  could  help  bring 
peace  and  stability  to  the  Middle  East. 

Milton  Friedman,  alAe  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  JewUfc  Tele- 
graphic Agency  recently  noted  that  our 
observance  of  Warsaw  Ghetto  Day  ou^t 
to  stimulate  further  thinking  about 
American  aid  to  Eg3n?t.  There  is  cer- 
tainly need  for  a  hard,  new  look  at  this 
asslBtanee  which  Is  hoping  Nasser  build 
up  his  offensive  weaponry. 

Mr.  Friedman's  article  contains  much 
food  for  thought  for  aQ  Senatots  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  Israd  and  the 
inndieations  of  the  growing  crisis  in  tha 
Middle  Bast.  I,  thereCore;  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricou>. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rxcon. 
as  follows: 


How  To  Kxxp  Nassek  Paox  Donre 
Oxwocnux.  WoBx:  Hi  Mbbsost  or  Wi 
A  Nkw  Look  at  ■ctvt — Kawaaai's  Sran- 
suwT  o»  OBxno  Hssoisii  Raos  Powo- 
TKstjLX.  SnMirecAsrcB 

(By  Milton  Priedman) 

Washzhotom. — There  are  actions  the  ad- 
ministration could  take  to  give  deeper  mean- 
ing to  Preaident  Kennedy'a  proclsnuttlon 
calling  for  observance  on  AprC  21  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghettto  uprising. 

Mr.  Kennedy  noted  that  tha  Jewish 
martyrs  lacked  "military  resouroee"  but 
struggled  "against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Nazi  occupiers  for  more  than  8  waAs, 
thereby  providing  a  chapter  in  the  annsls 
of  human  heroism." 

Today,  ths  scene  shifts  to  XsnteL  Haaser's 
goal — annihilation  of  Israel — ^Is  no  different 
from  that  of  SS  Gen.  Jurgen  Stroop.  cona- 
mander  of  the  Nazi  farces  assigned  to  liqui- 
date the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

The  survivors  of  the  Nasi  holocaust  and 
other  Israelis  bavs  ao  desire  to  die  in  another 
fiery  and  doontad  ghetto.  They  see  Kgypt 
being  armed  and  trained  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Egypt  has  received  Russian  oOsnslvs  wsapons 
more  modem  than  thoee  removed  from  Cuba 
at  American  Insistence.  MaaawhUa.  JEgypt 
is  develc4>ing  a  new  "Afrlka  Xarpa*  of  West 
Oerman  scientists  and  technicians,  including 
Nasts.  to  build  znlssilea  and  supersonic  Mas- 
serschmltt  Jet  fighters. 

But  the  fact  moat  diflUnUt  to  Uva  with  is 
the  iiidiract  subsldimtion  by  the  United 
Statee  of  tha  Kgyptlan  military  buildup. 
State  Dapartment  oflBdals  still  refuse  to  draw 
a  naoral  distinction  between  democratic  Is- 
rael and  totaUtarian  Egypt  aad  equate  tha 
two  nations  as  equaUy  worthy.  Thers  are 
hints  that  If  ISrasl  says  too  aaucb  about 
Egyptian  mlssUss.  some  people  hare  might 
start  questioning  Israel's  devalopment  of  new 


'.  jset  a  sltsu^ 
tlon  which  then  aalskad.  Ha  authorised 
Israel  to  purehass  Hawk  Sntlalffiyaft  i 
from  the  United  Statea.  Wagn^lstlpne 
puwhsse  tenns  are  just  ending.  ^SbaBf 
sre  yat  to  toe  deUvssad. 

Ths  Eawk  aaaj  be  outdatad 
it  atrlvea.    Ita  porpoas  was  to 
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tb*  8ovl0t)et  bombers  aeqiilred  by  Xgypt. 
Hov  tlia  ^iTptluM  liAv*  not  ooly  boBbv* 
but  grouad-to-grouxMl  mlMll—  and  ahlp-to- 
grotmd  mlMlla*.  IitmI  Hm  nothing  to  Bt<9 
•uch  mlatllM  one*  th«j  are  launched.  Sren 
eanrentlonal  warhead  (nonnudear)  would 
canae  devaatation  at  larael's  crowded  coastal 
cltlea.     ItftMf  of  IsraellA  would  die. 

The  poimlatlon  ol  Israel  la  sllchtly  over 
2  mllUon.  Kfypt  haa  almost  80  million.  Is- 
rael ia  not  Intereated  In  liquidating  miiwf 
of  Egyptians.  She  has  no  ground-to-ground 
missile  or  any  other  kind  except,  when  it  ar- 
rives, the  antiaircraft  Hawk. 

A  gap  now  exists,  to  Israel's  perUoiis  dis- 
advantage. An  aaealatlon  of  weapons  system 
has  oecuired.  TTsnsrr  no  longer  has  to  use 
bombers  to  blast  Israel.  He  needs  only  to 
push  buttons  and  dispatch  salvoes  of  missiles 
^  which  are  unstoppable  by  Hawks  or  any- 
thing else. 

THe  Egyptian  missile  does  not  have  to  land 
on  top  of  Tel  Aviv's  Dan  Hotel.  Allenby  Road 
will  do. 

The  Hawks  will  arrive  this  year  to  meet  last 
year's  dtuatlon.  brael  onoe  more  lags  be- 
hind. 

Nasser  has  received  hundreds  of  mllUons 
of  dollars  In  American  loans,  grants,  and 
other  aid.  He  uses  his  own  resources,  thxu 
freed,  to  bvdld  missiles  and  pay  Ifasls.  Even 
funds  generated  by  sale  of  American  surplus 
food  given  to  i^ypt  are  iised  partially  for 
military  purpoaes. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  organisation 
recently  raise  a  question  about  Increased 
American  aid  to  Nasser  at  a  time  when  Egypt 
Is  spending  heavily  of  its  own  assets  for 
missiles  and  Oerman  scientists  as  well  as 
Soviet  arms. 

A  reply  came  from  James  P.  Grant.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  ml  State  for  Near  Eastern 
Aifalrs.  ICr.  Grant  said,  "the  Department  of 
State  does  not  believe  UjB.  aid  contributes 
slgnlflcanUy  to  the  United  Arab  Bepubllc's 
ci^^Mtclty  to  acquire  armaments  nor  would 
withholding  assistance  detract  appreciably 
from  that  capacity." 

Whether  the  American  contribution  is  sig- 
nificant or  only  moderate,  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  helping  ^Kypt  buy  Soviet  arms,  pay 
Ocmmunlsts  for  Instnictlng  Egyptian  person- 
nel and  eoovensate  Germans.  Including 
naals.  now  working  in  the  Egyptian  military 
establishment. 

This  Issae  wlU  certainly  be  raised,  by 
D«inoerate  and  Republicans  alike,  when  the 
aid  program  comes  before  Congress  this 
spring. 

America  finances  the  Egyptian  buildup  In 
another  way.  It  Is  reported  that  the  same 
Messerschmltt  factory  In  West  Germany 
which  Is  currently  producing  parts  for  the 
n.8.  F-104  Jet  fighter  under  provisions  of  a 
NATO  contract  is  producing  vital  components 
of  the  new  Egyptian  lCach-3  Jet  fighter. 

The  State  Department  line  Is  that  aerer- 
ance  of  Nasser  flpm  the  handout  list  wUI 
make  him  turn  to  Moscow.  Actually,  Egypt 
is  now  getting  military  equipment  and  tech- 
nology not  only  from  lioeeow  but  slmxil- 
taneously  from  West  Germany,  cornerstone 
of  NATO. 

America  is  buying  Nasser's  favor  by  sub- 
sidizing the  work  in  Cairo  of  former  Nazi 
storm  trooper  Col.  Ferdinand  Brandner,  who 
directs  one  of  the  new  special  weapons 
groups.  America  also  finances,  however.  In- 
directly, the  German  imlt's  medical  offloer. 
the  notorious  Dr.  Elsels.  who  escaped  to 
l^ypt  from  Germany  to  avoid  trial  for  atroc- 
ities he  conunttted  as  camp  doctor  at  the 
Buchenwald  concentration  camp. 

President  Kennedy  said  the  heroic  uprising 
of  Warsaw  ghetto  Jews  was  "an  inspiration 
to  the  peaeehrrlng  peofde  of  the  world  and 
a  warning  to  woiUd-lM  oppressors  which  will 
long  he  remembered." 

This  predamstton  was  a  kind  and  slneere 
statement  by  the  President.  But  It  wotdd 
aehlete  fonettonal  significance  tf  American 
poney  withheld  aid  from  "would-be  oppree- 


sovs~  and  otherwise  prevented  HasMr  from 
beconlng  another  88  General  Jnrgen  Stooop. 
A  fitting  commemoration  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  upslslitg  oould  Include  a  new  look  by 
Washington  at  Egypt,  the  naUon  whteh  u 
arming  to  wipe  out  the  survivors  at  Hitler's 
holoeauat. 


May  jg 


RXJRAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 
PROTECT  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  contribution  of  rural  electric 
cooperatives  to  our  society  is  well  under- 
stood by  moet  Americans,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially heartening  to  encounter  expres- 
sions of  this  imderstandlng  In  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  dally  press. 

An  editorial  showing  thorough  study 
and  appreciation  of  the  work  and  prob- 
lems of  rural  electric  co-ops  appeared 
recently  in  the  Dally  Pantagraph  pub- 
lished in  Bloomington.  m.  This  editorial 
examines  the  attack  being  made  on  the 
rural  co-ops  in  Illinois  by  the  private 
utilities,  a  situation  existing  in  many 
States,  and  straightforwardly  points  out 
where  the  public  interest  lies  In  this 
dispute. 

This  editorial  is  typical  of  the  work 
of  the  Dally  Pantagraph.  This  down- 
state  newspaper  is  one  of  Illinois'  best 
and  has  outstanding  direction.  Its  edi- 
tor, H.  Clay  Tate,  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing Illinois  publisher  and  editor  for 
many  years,  as  well  as  a  distinguished 
author  and  community  leader.  The 
vitality  of  the  Pantagraph 's  policies  is 
shown,  for  example,  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Tate  last  year  visited  Europe  to  study 
and  report  on  the  Common  Market,  and 
that  in  1956  he  spent  considerable  time 
in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  studying 
problems  there.  This  tjrpe  of  scholarship 
aimed  at  better  community  service  has 
made  the  Daily  Pantagraph  nationally 
known  among  editors  and  publishers  as 
one  of  the  finest  community  newspapers 
in  the  country. 

Illinois  is  proud  of  this  newspaper,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  its  publishers  for 
their  continuing  service  and  for  the  fine 
editorial  on  the  rural  electric  co-ops.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edito- 
rial. entiUed  "Private  UtUlUes  Open  War 
on  Rural  Electric  Co-Ops"  be  printed  in 

theRBOOKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Bloomington   (ni.)   DaUy  Panta- 
graph. Mar.  4.  19031 

PsivATB  Unums  Opzn  Was  ok  Robal 
ELBcraic  Co-Ors 

A  full-scale  scrap  between  the  private  util- 
ities and  the  rural  electric  oo-ojm  stmms  to 
be  boiling  up  In  Illinois.  The  Issue  Involves 
territorial  rights,  and,  more  fundamentally. 
s\u-vlval  of  the  organizations  that  have 
brought  electrification  to  the  rural  areas  of 
this  State. 

The  fight  need  never  have  developed.  It 
came  about  because  of  the  complete  failure 
of  the  private  utilities  to  serve  the  rural 
areas.  They  actually  (<on't  want  to  serve  tbe 
sparsely  settled  areas  yet.  They  want  the 
cream  of  the  co-op  buslnees. 

The  private  companies  would  have  all  the 
business  but  for  their  own  shortsighted- 
ness. Those  progressive  companies  In  much 
of  northern  Dllnois  have  no  problem  because 
they  met  the  need.  Except  for  small  rural 
electric  co-ops  in  Princeton.  Oeneseo.  and 


ai»beth.  the  whole  vast  upper  half  of  ths 
State  is  served  by  privau  utUltlea. 

But  here  In  central  Illinois  and  on  to  th. 
«,oth  ,th.  private  utUlUee  defaulted  «! 
rural  electric  co-ops  were  formed.  The  sl^r 
trlcal  revolution  hit  the  farm  and  It  Is  iim 
good  business.  Urban  areas  have  expanded 
and  some  commercial  enterprlaea  have  biiM> 
launched  in  areas  served  by  the  co-ope^^ 

Those  oompanles  which  were  most  Uz  In 
■ervlng  the  farmers  before  the  formation  of 
rural  electric  co-ops  are  the  most  aaressiM 
now  in  seeking  to  take  from  them  thSr  molt 
lucrative  business.  ^^ 

There  have  been  at  least  two  '""tunoei  in 
Illinois  In  which  private  utilities  have  raid 
ed  co-ops  by  building  duplicate  lines  in  Xn 
rltories  or  have  fouled  up  civic  develoomentl 
in  court.  1— «="!■ 

Legislation  sought  by  the  electric  eo-ons 
would  protect  territorial  Integrity  of  boS 
the  co-ops  and  the  private  utllltlss. 

The  private  oompanles  seek  to  put  the  co- 
ops under  the  Illinola  Commerce  CcmmissUn 
The  commission  has  repeatedly  held  in  the 
past  that  it  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the 
co-ops  In  which  every  person  U  a  member 
with  a  voting  control  in  management 

The  commission  position  here  appears  lor 
leal.  The  co-op  position  is  vasUy  dlffefeat 
from  that  of  the  private  u«Utl««  which  by 
the  nature  of  their  operations  constitute 
monopolies  serving  hundreds  at  thousands 
of  persons  who  have  abaolutely  no  control 
.over  the  company.  Here,  regulation  bv  a 
public  body  Is  essential. 

The  sad  part  of  thU  picture'  Is  that  the 
private  utilities  interpret  the  commlsslon't 
Job  as  that  solely  of  protecting  their  mo- 
nopoly and  guaranteeing  a  favorable  return 
on  their  Investment. 

The  public  Interest  Is  not  adequately  pro- 
tected under  such  an  interpretation.  It 
would  be  an  injustice  to  the  oo-ope  to  place 
them  under  any  body  so  constituted.  We 
see  no  compelling  reason  for  putting  then 
under  ICC  regulation  at  all.  and  certainly 
not  before  the  function  of  the  ICC  is  more 
specifically  detailed  with  the  pubUc  Inteiest 
clearly  defined  and  protected. 

The  private  utilities  have  more  of  a  poiat 
In  oppoelng  co-op  a  percent  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  they  are  not 
completely  frank  on  this  issue.  The  saae 
rate  of  interest  for  similar  purposes  Is  avail- 
able to  private  utility  firms,  and  some  have 
used  It.  Private  utilities  also  get  favorable 
tax  writeoff  privUeges  which  amount  to  ben- 
efits which  probably  far  exceed  that  gained 
by  tlie  co-ops  from  their  low  interest  priv- 
ilege. 

But  for  co-ops  and  private  utilities  which 
can  afford  to  borrow  money  at  current  rates. 
such  as  either  can  do  in  this  area,  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  Government 
loans  at  interest  rates  below  cost  to  tbe 
Government. 

This  cleavage  In  Illinois  Is  unfortunate. 
Up  untU  this  time  the  co-ops  have  pur- 
chssed  their  current  from  the  private  oom- 
panles at  wholesale  and  retailed  It  to  their 
members.  They  have  gotten  along  very  well. 
However,  private  company  maneuvers  of  late 
have  forced  the  co-ops  to  think  seriously  of 
providing  their  own  generating  plants.  The 
Com  Belt  Electric  Co-Op  here  voted  at  lu 
recent  annual  meeting  to  explore  this  possi- 
bility further  along  with  other  co-ops  in 
this  part  of  niinois. 

About  the  only  competition  there  is  left  is 
between  the  private  utilities  and  the  electric 
co-ope.  The  private  companies  seek  to  elim- 
inate this.  The  general  assembly  should  not 
be  a  party  to  this  effort. 
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INCREASE    IN    WHEAT    ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENTS  IN  TULELAKB  AREA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


g  MB*  I^  ^«  record  show  that  It  has 
t^een  cleared  by  the  leadership  on  the 
ocber  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
gside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  147, 

s.  Tea. 

•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LCGisLATnn  Clkkk.  A  bill  (S.  762) 
to  provide  for  increased  wheat  acreage 
Allotments  In  the  Tulelake  area  of  Cali- 
fornia.   

Tbe  PRESIIHNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  California?  There  being  no  ob- 
jection, the  Senate  proceeded  to  con- 
sider tbe  bill,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  an  amendment  on  page  2, 
Hoe  S.  after  the  word  "the",  where  it  ap- 
pears the  third  time,  to  insert  "second"; 
10  M  to  make  the  bill  read: 

g«  U  gnmeUd  by  the  Senate  and  Haute  of 
jUpresentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of 
jiwterlem  in  Cougresa  oseembled.  That  sub- 
•setioa  (1)  of  section  S34  of  the  Agrleultival 
Adjustment  Act  of  l9St.  as  amended.  Is 
sBBtended  as  follows: 

(a)  Redesignate  the  subsection  as  subsec- 
tion "(J)": 

(b)  Insert  in  the  first  and  second  sentences 
immediately  preceding  the  word  "farms"  ths 
words  "privately  owned": 

(c)  Strike  out  In  the  first  sentence  the 
language  "1058  through  IBSS"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  language  "lOSS  and  sub- 
sequent": 

(d)  Strike  out  In  the  second  sentence  the 
word  "eight"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "twelve";  and 

(e)  Change  the  period  at  the  end  the 
second  sentence  to  a  colon  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing proviso:  "Provided.  That  tf  with  re- 
apecX  to  any  crop  of  durum  wheat  (class  II) 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  acreage  allot- 
ments for  privately  owned  farms  producing 
durum  wheat  (class  11)  in  said  area,  as  In- 
creased under  this  subsection,  are  Inadeqtute 
to  provide  for  the  production  of  a  suffldsat 
quantity  at  durum  wheat  (class  n)  to  satisfy 
the  demand  therefor  In  the  area  of  the 
XTnited  Statee  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
la  which  such  durum  wheat  (class  II)  is 
normally  marketed  and  processed,  forthv 
Increases  may  be  made  In  the  farm  acreage 
aOotmenta  in  such  area  by  such  uniform 
percentage  as  be  deems  necessary  to  provide 
for  such  quantity." 

Sic.  2.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  334  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
added  by  Public  Iaw  ST-'TOS  to  become  effec- 
tive for  the  IM4  and  subsequent  erope  at 
Wheat,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  la  the  flrs4 
Mateaes  thsroof.  after  ths  words  *typs  of 
wheat"  the  first  time  such  words  appear  In 
the  language,  "ezoept  for  durum  wheat  (elaas 
n)  In  the  Irrigable  portion  of  the  area  known 
as  the  Tulelake  division  of  the  Klamath  proj- 
ect of  California,  to  which  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (J)  are  appUeable,". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced this  proposed  leglaJatlon  earlier 
under  a  unique  situation  whl(±  pertains 
to  an  area  in  California  and  also  to 
certain  areas  in  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  and  Mon- 
tana, where  IXinim  wheat  Is  prodooed. 
Durum  wheat  Is  used  in  the  manufacture 


of  high  quality  macanmi.  spaghetti,  and 
similar  pasta  products. 

I  am  glad  to  see  In  the  Chamber  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  a  member  of  the  nnnnmfttw  on 
Agrlcultin-e  and  Forestry,  who  rqxMted 
the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  brief 
statement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  Durum  wheat  bill  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  should 
be  passed  by  Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  has  to  do  with  Durum  wheat,  a  spe- 
cialty wheat  that  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  macaroni 
and  spaghetti. 

Most  of  this  wheat  is  produced  in  my 
State  of  North  Dakota,  but  there  ts  a 
market  for  it  on  the  west  coast  that 
because  of  freight  rates,  cannot  be  sup- 
plied by  North  Dakota  producers.  Ther« 
is  a  small  area  in  California.  Tulelake. 
which  has  the  proper  soil  and  cllmato 
conditions  for  the  production  of  Durum 
wheat.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  out- 
side of  the  Upper  Great  Plains  where 
this  wheat  can  be  grown.  The  Oall- 
fomla  growers  are  seeding  the  wheat 
now,  and  unless  the  bill  Is  passed  im- 
mediately. It  will  not  do  them  any  good. 

We  in  North  Dakota  would  like  to 
supply  this  west  coast  market,  but  the 
freight  rate  prohibits  shipment  of  Durum 
wheat  to  the  west  coast  It  costs  about 
a  dollar  a  bushel  to  ship  it.  The  only 
place  where  it  can  be  produced,  so  that 
It  may  be  used  in  the  State  of  California, 
is  in  the  Tulelake  area  of  California. 

It  is  good  legislation  and  should  be 
passed  immediately. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  pleased  to  see  In 
the  Chamber  tbe  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  who 
likewise  looks  with  favor  on  this  bill. 
Again.  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  my 
State  tip  their  hata  to  our  friend  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  BLLoiDgi]. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  an 
excerpt  from  the  committee  report,  in- 
cluding a  letter  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

llils  bin  woxild  amend  section  SS4(1)  ot 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1B38  to— 

(1)  Make  permanent  the  authority  to  in- 
crease farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  in  the 
irrigable  portion  of  the  Tulelake  area  of 
ICodoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties.  Calif.. 

(3)  Redlstrict  such  Increased  allotments 
to  privately  owned  farms, 

(8)  Increase  the  total  acreage  allotment 
for  each  crop  tram  8,000  to  13.000  acres  for 
the  area,  and 

(4)  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  Increase 
privately  owned  farm  wheat  acrea«a  allot- 
ments In  such  area  for  any  year  If  he  finds 
that  such  allotments  are  inadequate  to  pro- 
vide a  sufficient  quantity  of  Durum  wheat 
(class  tl)  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor 
in  the  area  of  tbe  United  Statee  west  of  the 
Rocky  lloimtalns  la  which  wach  wheat  Is 
BormaUy  marketed  and  pttwesaed. 

As  In  the  past  the  increase  would  be  eon- 
dlUoned  on  the  production  of  Duruxn  wheat 
on  the  Increased  aerei^e.  Durum  wheat  la 
the  Tulelake  area  would  be  excluded  by  the 
bin  from  the  general  provision  authorMng 


Ineraaaed  aUotmants  for  typas  of  wheat  ta 
short  supply  whldi  was  added  by  saetlaa 
313(4)  ot  Public  Law  tf-TOt.  to  beooMM  «C«e. 
tive  with  the  1004  crop. 

The  need  for  the  bUl  te  fully  TT»«>'fTtil  in 
the  favorable  report  froos  the  Departnaent 
of  Agriculture. 

The  committee  amendment  »p^»tt  no 
change  In  substance,  but  merely  specifically 
designates  the  sentence  being  aaaended. 

Passage  of  the  bm  Is  urgent,  since  It 
would  increase  the  IMS  allotmenU  in  the 
Tulelake  area,  where  planting  has  already 
begim. 

DKPABTMKirr  or  Aflaicui.TUMi. 
Washington,  D.C^  Mmreh  27. 194i. 
Hon.  AixxM  J.  EXLKMDm, 
Chtttrman.  Committee   on  Agrieultwe   and 
Foreatrjf,  VS.  Senate. 

DxAa  Ma.  Cksbucaw:  This  Is  la  reply  to 
your  request  ot  February  13.  1903.  for  a  re- 
port on  8.  763.  a  biU  to  provide  for  increar ed 
wheat  acreage  aUotments  ia  ths  Tulelake 
area  of  California. 

The  Department  recommuxls  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bm. 

S.  783  wDukl  amend  subsection  (I)  of  sec- 
tion 334  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  to  (1)  make  permanent 
tbe  authority  to  increase  farm  wheat  acre- 
age aUotments  In  the  Irrlgabls  portion  of  the 
Tulelake  area  of  Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Coun- 
ties. Calif.,  (3)  restrict  such  lnci«ased  allot- 
ments to  privately  owned  farms.  (3)  begin- 
ning with  the  1063  crop,  increase  the  total 
acreage  aUotment  for  each  crop  from  8,000 
acres  to  12,000  acres  for  the  area,  and  (4) 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  increase  farm 
wheat  acreage  aUotments  in  such  area  for 
any  year  if  he  finds  that  ^teh  aUotments  are 
inadequate  to  provide  a  sufllcient  quantity 
of  Durum  wheat  (class  II)  to  satisfy  the 
demand  therefor  In  the  area  of  the  United 
States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  which 
such  wheat  Is  normally  marketed  and  proc- 
essed. 

Section  3  of  the  blU  would  amend  sub- 
section (1)  334  of  the  Agrlcultvire  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  added  by  Public  Law  87- 
783  to  become  affective  for  the  1964  and 
subsequent  crops  of  wheat,  to  exclude  from 
the  provisions  of  such  siiheortloii  Durum 
wheat  (class  II)  In  the  Irrigable  portion  of 
the  Tulelake  area  of  Modoc  and  Siskiyou 
Counties.  Calif.,  to  which  the  provisions  of 
section  1  of  the  bm  would  be  applteaMe. 

IXnnm  wheat  (elaas  Il>  la  a  olBsa  of 
wheat  uaed  in  the  manufacture  of  high  qual- 
ity macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  aimllar  pasta 
products,  and  can  be  produced  only  ia  a 
few  areas  of  the  United  Statee.  These  areaa 
are  located  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  the  Tulelake 
region  of  California. 

Durum  wheat  production  in  ths  Tule- 
lake area  was  started  t  years  ago  «hen  It 
was  discovered  that  the  fertile  soU  and  cool 
climate  of  the  area  was  Ideal  for  Durum 
wheat  production  whkdi  has  since  proven  to 
be  one  of  the  few  crops  that  can  be  success- 
fully grown  there. 

The  first  plantings  of  Durum  wheat  on 
a  commercial  btwia  In  the  Tulelake  area 
were  made  In  1983.  At  that  time  thei« 
existed  a  vast  local  market  for  Durum  wheat 
products  which  had  been  created  by  the  out- 
break of  IS-B  rust  ia  the  aaajor  Durum 
producing  States,  cauaUig  almost  total  crop 
fallurea.  Since  most  farms  in  the  area  h»^ 
very  little  wheat  history  when  acreage  al- 
lotments  and  marketing  quotas  were  Im- 
poeed  on  the  1984  crop,  current  farm  Wheat 
acreage  aUotments  in  the  area  would  stm  be 
very  smaU  U  baaed  upoo  aocredltsd  whaat 
acreage  history. 

Doe  to  the  high  teelght  rates  ttoux  the 
major  Durum  producing  States  to  the  west 
coast,  manufacturezB  of  paata  products  on 
the  west  coast  have  always  uaed  a  tAend  of 
semoUna  and  Carina  which  are  mads  from 
Durum  wheat  and  locally  grown  hard  wheat, 
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ra^eetlTely.  Stncc  cucb  products  tt  in- 
fflHor  to  pMta  products  nude  from  lOO-per- 
oent  — moitns,  tbe  nuuMronl  Industry  on  the 
wwt  coast  bas  indlcafd  tliat  It  would  go  to 
s  lOO-psrosnt  ssmollns  product  IX  it  oould 
bs  sssursd  of  a  staMs  supply  at  eompetlUve 
prices. 

■sell  of  tli«  nine  crops  of  Durum  wheat 
produced  In  the  Tulelake  area  have  moved 
Into  west  eoast  market  channels  at  good 
prices  to  producers  within  3  months  after 
tutfvest.  With  a  record  crop  produced  In 
the  major  Durum  ix-oduclng  states  in  1963, 
the  Durum  crop  produced  In  the  Tulelake 
area  in  1962  was  moved  into  the  west  coast 
market  before  December  1  at  an  average 
price  of  around  $3  per  bushel. 

Durum  wheat  Alls  a  real  and  inunedlate 
need  to  the  economy  of  farmers  in  the  Tule- 
lake area.  Only  a  limited  number  of  crops 
can  be  successively  produced  in  the  area 
such  as  barley,  potatoes,  alslke  cloverseed. 
and  onions,  and  market  prices  for  these 
oommodltles  have  declined  to  the  point 
where  there  is  little  profit  in  the  producUon 
of  such  conunodltles.  Only  about  1,000 
acres  of  onions  are  produced  in  the  area  and 
these  are  produced  under  contract  for  de- 
hydration. Vegetable  production  In  the  area 
has  never  been  successful  because  of  the 
long  distances  to  the  metropolitan  markets. 

Temporary  leglslatlcm  pertaining  to  the 
production  of  Durum  wheat  (class  U)  in  the 
Tulelake  area  would  expire  with  the  1963 
crop.  We  recommend  permanent  extension 
of  the  program  as  provided  in  8.  763. 

The  production  of  Durum  wheat  (class  IT) 
in  the  Tulelake  area  is  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  Ineligible  for  price  suppcnrt;  therefore, 
there  will  be  no  additional  expenses  Involved 
liK  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Biidget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Obvuxx  L.  FamcAM-. 

Secretarp. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  (S.  762)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  TOte  by 
which  the  biU  was  passed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  FRIGHT  PEDDLERS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
grave  and  evil  hazards  to  our  freedom 
and  to  our  way  of  life  which  internation- 
al communism  is  eternally  dedicated  to 
destroy. 

Aside  from  a  relative  handful  of  trai- 
torous zealots  in  the  ranks  or  clutches  of 
the  Communist  Party,  we — all  of  us  in 
this  land — are  imalterably  committed  to 
deter  and,  if  necessary,  to  combat  and 
defeat  any  aggression.  Communist  or 
otherwise,  against  us  or  our  free  friends, 
who.  like  us,  propose  to  lieep  our  free- 
dom. 

I  rise  today  to  speak  of  another  danger 
we  confront,  not  as  dread  or  as  fore- 
boding, but  equally  offensive  and  evil  to 
an  reasonable,  rational,  free  American 
dtlzena. 


It  is  the  danger  of  hate  and  yenom,  of 
slander  and  abuse,  generated  by  fear  and 
heaped  in<ilscrlminately  upon  many 
great  Americans  by  another  relative 
handful  of  zeatots.  in  the  ranks  or 
clutches  of  self-styled  "I  am  a  better 
American  than  you  are"  organizations. 
It  results  from  a  strange  intellectual 
Strabismus  which  professes  to  see  our 
Government  crawling  with  Communists 
and  which,  abandoning  the  processes 
of  reason,  pours  its  spleen  upon  anything 
or  anybody  which  does  not  meet  its  own 
queer  and  puzzling  dogmas. 

Mr.  President,  in  every  day's  deluge  of 
mail  at  my  office  which  sometimes 
means  as  many  as  5,000  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  postcards — there  are  gener- 
ally a  hundred  and  even  two  hundred 
letters  which  I  describe  simply  as  "fright 
maU." 

Most  of  my  colleagues  receive  such 
mail  and  most  of  them  refer  to  it  in 
much  stronger  terms.  Coming  from  the 
most  populous  State  in  our  Union,  Cali- 
fornia. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  I  get  as 
much  as  anybody. 

It  is  difficult  enough  attempting  to 
answer  thousands  and  thousands  of 
letters  which  seek  15  answers  to  16  ques- 
tions on  complicated  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policies  and  issues — and  by  tomor- 
row at  the  latest. 

Many  times,  the  only  economically 
and  mechanically  feasible  way  to  reply 
is  to  send  printed  statements,  which  are 
then  often  returned  in  disgust  because 
I  have  not  answered  with  a  long,  per- 
sonal letter. 

But,  Bir.  President,  that  Is  a  minor 
proldem  compared  to  what  to  do  about 
the  "fright  mail." 

I  Imow  this  is  a  matter  which  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  privately,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one 
has  discussed  publicly. 

I  cheerfully  admit  that  I  have,  in  the 
past,  attempted  to  reply  calmly  and  fac- 
tually to  "fright  mail."  mustering  all  the 
reason  and  reserve  I  could  summon. 

Yet,  I  have  found  over  the  years  that 
this  is  not  quite  the  answer. 

For  most  fright  mall  writers  will  come 
right  back  a  week  later,  terrified  about 
something  else,  urgent^  stating  that 
they  do  not  believe  me — and  that  I  am 
either  misinformed  or  worse.  Some- 
times, they  darkly  insinuate  that  treason 
has  prompted  the  reply  they  have  re- 
ceived. 

Treason.  I  stUl  cannot  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  stare  at  the  ugliest  word  In 
the  American  lexicon  tossed  about  in  a 
letter  as  casually  as  the  "Dear  Senator" 
salutation  which  opens  it.  Indeed.  I  was 
once  charged  with  treason  by  a  corre- 
spondent who  then  closed  his  letter  a 
few  words  later  with  "Respectfully 
yours." 

Treason.  The  most  heinous  crime  on 
the  American  books.  And  not  alwajrs 
scrawled  illiterately  on  a  scrap  of  a  pa- 
per bag.  but  often  typed  meticulously 
on  embossed  paper. 

In  recent  months,  I  have  been  casually 
accused  of  ignorance  or  of  a  desire  to 
sen  my  country  down  the  river  because 
I  have  said,  for  example,  that  it  not  only 
seemed  untrue  on  its  face,  bat  was  de- 
monstrably imtrue.  that  thousands  and 
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thousands  of  Chinese  Communist  traon. 
were  poised  on  the  Mexican  border  f orS 
attack  on  Calif omU.  "w«r  lor  an 

It  not  only  seemed  untrue  on  its  faes 
but  was  demonstrably  untrue  that  sua  * 
and-such  American  or  free  world  1^' 
er— 44  of  them  in  aU— is  a  CommimUt 
agent.  The  gallant  Eisenhower  la  » 
favorite  target  for  their  contempUhll 
slime.  »«••"«: 

What  new  and  frightening  charge  to- 
morrow's mall  will  bring.  I  cannot  becto 
to  anUcipate.  ^  ^™ 

But  I  do  want  to  disclose  the  two 
latest  and  intertwined  "frights"— and 
analyze  them  in  detail— by  quoting  to 
Its  entirety  a  typical  letter  I  received  to 
recent  days. 

The  letter,  on  good  stationery  and 
carefully  typed,  comes  from  a  constitu- 
ent who  lives  high  In  the  Berkeley  Hills 
in  California.  It  Is  somewhat  mild  In 
Its  Intimations  of  treason,  but  otherwise 
Is  sadly  typical.    It  reads  as  follows: 

DiAS  Senatob  Kuchsl:  Thanks  for  ywa 
reply  of  March  9  regarding  the  Dlsamumsnt 
Agency. 

I  do  not  accept  your  statement  that  I 
have  been  the  victim  of  misinformation,  it 
is  the  other  way  around.  Either  you  do  not 
know  what  you  have  voted  for  in  PubUc 
Law  87-297,  or  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  United 
States.  ^ 

I  would  suggest  you  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  Theodore  Jackman,  box  10188,  Green- 
ville, S.C.  He  Is  an  expert  on  this  subject 
I  had  the  pleas\ire  of  hearing  him  hers  in 
Berkeley  a  few  days  ago.  Undoubtedly,  be 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  come  and  talk 
with  you  about  United  Nations  control  over 
ths  United  States  of  America,  disarmamsnt 
and  so  forth. 

Right  at  the  present  time,  the  VS.  Anay 
Is  conducting  operatiozu  in  Georgia — Oper- 
ation Moccasin — which  many  citizens  over 
the  country  believe  is  a  prslude  and  a  train- 
ing exercise  for  the  takeover  of  the  United 
States  in  the  very  near  futiu-e.  under  United 
Nation*  authority.  Of  course,  due  to  the 
large  protest  from  citisens,  the  Army  u 
denying  everything. 

Senator  Kuchxl.  you  better  study  up  on 
what's  going  on.  You  have  gone  on  reoord 
to  me  that  I  am  under  a  misapprehension 
that  we  are  being  unUaterally  disarmed.  U 
thU  country  Is  taken  over  by  the  United 
Nations.  I  wUl  personally  label  you  a 
traitor. 

Tou  better  study  up  on  what's  going  on 
In  this  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mr.  President,  note  carefully  the  lan- 
guage, typical  of  the  fright  letter.  The 
writer  is  convinced,  utterly  convinced. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Of  course, 
this  is  happening,  he  says:  and,  of  course, 
that  Is  happening,  he  says.  Because  "lie 
knows."  And  how  did  he  find  out?  And 
how.  If  It  Is  possible,  can  we  reach  him 
with  simple  truth? 

First,  let  us  look  at  what  is  the  simple 
truth. 

Here  is  an  editorial  from  the  Claxton 
(Ga.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  in  the  area  where  Operation 
Water  Moccasin  was  held.  It  is  entitled 
"Pear  of  Snakes." 

It  reads  as  follows : 

A  national  furor  has  been  raised  over  the 
Army  exercise  rscently  imderwsy  here, 
luiown  as  Water  Moccasin  XQ.  Our  offlos 
has  received  numerous  lettsrs  from  such 
places  as  Richmond,   Vs.;   Savannah;    New 
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Orleans;   and  MinnsapoUs— aU  expressing  a 
grave  dread  over  the  operation. 

gridently  a  lot  of  folks  are  scared  of 
0«kss,  and  m  their  sick  minds  anything  with 
the  name  of  a  snake  conjures  up  visions  of 
a  viper  or  a  maneatlng  reptile  that  sets  them 
off  on  weird  fantasies  that  defy  description. 

One  Congressman  went  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  United  States  was  training 
"barefooted  Africans  as  guerrilla  warriors." 
to  be  used  to  subjugate  other  African 
nations. 

Another  had  it  figured  that  the  United 
Nations  was  sending  in  foreign  troops  to  be 
trained  to  overthrow  our  Oovemment.  An- 
other decided  we  were  being  trained  in  how 
to  surrender  our  cities  to  insurgents. 

Still  another  imagined  all  of  this  area  being 
"tovaded  by  hordes  of  Mongolians"  who  were 
overrunning  the  entire  area. 

It  is  fantastic  what  the  human  mind  can 
dream  up  over  the  simple  statement  that  a 
few  foreign  students  will  act  as  observers 
in  the  operation.  V7e  were  In  almost  daily 
contact  with  an  English  major  and  an  Ital- 
ian ]x>llce  officer.  We  also  were  visited  by 
an  Army  team  that  had  a  Turkish  officer  as 
an  observer.  But  we  missed  out  on  the 
*liordes  of  foreign  Communists." 

Some  of  the  statements  we  have  read 
amoimt  to  hysteria,  the  result  of  a  sick  mind, 
carried  away  by  the  self-induced  hallucina- 
tions. Our  experience  with  the  people  in- 
volved directly  In  the  operation  left  us  with 
the  feeling  that  we  were  taking  part  in 
■ome  important  training  that  may  one  day 
aid  our  Nation  in  its  struggle  for  world  peace 
against  a  foe  that  uses  all  sorts  of  unortho- 
dox tactics.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  we 
have  people  in  our  Armed  Forces  with  the 
sbillty  and  training  that  theae  men  showed 
during  oiu-  observation  of  this  operation. 

We  look  forward  to  Operation  No.  IV,  but 
we  suggest  that  the  Army  change  the  name 
to  Primroee  Path  IV— or  Azalea  Trail  or 
some  such  title — Water  Moccasin  IV  seems 
to  make  people  dream  bad  dreams,  and  act 
like  dope  addicts. 

The  editorial  demonstrates,  rather 
savagely,  but  correctly,  I  think,  the  irra- 
tional frenzy  of  my  correspondent's 
claims  about  Operation  Water  Moccasin, 
alleged  Army  subversion  and  United 
Nations  takeover  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  send  my  frightened  constitu- 
ent a  copy  of  it.  But  will  It  really  con- 
vince him?  Perhaps,  perhaps  not.  The 
Claxton,  (Ga.)  Enterprise  could  be  some 
clever  sort  of  Communist  front,  my  con- 
stituent may  suspect. 

But  what  is  really  frightening,  is  that 
I  shall  also  have  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
editorial  to  several  thousand  similarly 
frightened  Califomlans  who  have  fallen 
hook,  line  and  sinker  for  the  Operation 
Water  Moccasin  "plot"  and  have  asked 
me  to  do  all  I  can  to  halt  the  operation, 
if  I  am  a  decent  American,  with  any 
courage  at  all. 

Just  listen  to  some  sample  quotes  from 
my  mall  on  Operation  Water  Moccasin: 

Prom  Hermosa  Beach  : 

Last  night,  in  Los  Angeles.  I  heard  a  talk 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Jackman  of  OreenvlUe.  8.C.. 
about  a  frightening  military  maneuver  now 
being  held  In  the  State  of  Georgia,  called 
Exercise  Water  Moccasin  m.  It  Is  time 
Congress  demands  the  facts  about  Exercise 
Water  Moccasin  m,  the  United  Nations  War 
Operations  and  NATO  Operations. 

Prom  San  Jose: 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  of  protest, 
to  the  preeence  of  foreign  troops  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  That  there  are  African  Negro 
troops,  who  are  cannables  (sic),  stationed  in 
Georgia. 


Prom  Hollywood  • 

It  \m  unconstitutional  to  quarter  American 
troops  in  American  homes,  so  how  come 
these  pagan,  ruthless,  brutal.  Godless  sav- 
ages? Tes,  ws  know  of  the  U.N.  plans  to 
place  Mongolian  and  Congolese  troops  over 
our  dear  United  States  (the  same  kind  of 
troops  which  ravished  Katanga)  if  the  U.N. 
can  swing  their  damnable  world  police  force 
plan,  so  undoubtedly  these  Moccasin  troops 
are  to  be  the  same. 

Prom  Paradise : 

Prom  friends  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  I 
have  a  report  that  at  this  time  there  are 
16,000  United  Nations  personnel  from  15 
countries,  participating  in  what  is  known 
as  Operation  Water  Moccasin. 

Prom  Westminster,  near  my  home 
town: 

I  also  understand  there  are  oriental  troops 
in  Mexico  at  this  moment  waiting  to  "occu- 
py" parU  of  California  for  their  training. 

Prom  Berkeley : 

The  news  has  Jtist  broken,  although  there 
had  been  rumors  for  a  week  or  more,  that 
Georgia  is  the  place  for  16,000  African  sol- 
diers, being  trained  by  the  UJf .  for  guerrilla 
warfare.  Complete  with  nose  and  ear  rings. 
This  time,  the  U.N.,  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment,  have  gone   too  far. 

Prom  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  my 
State: 

This  morning  on  radio,  over  Mr.  Beirpoe' 
program,  I  heard  the  most  fantastic  thing 
I  have  ever  heard.  Water  Moccasin — what  is 
this  secret  fantastic  thing  going  on  in  the 
Deep  South.  U.N.  troops  coming  to  Amer- 
ica for  some  kind  of  a  "war  to  invade  Amer- 
ica." Mr.  Senator,  these  things  are  being 
said  over  the  radio,  and  he  would  not  say 
them  if  they  were  not  true.  He  said,  "it's 
a  three-point  program  of  the  disarnuiment 
program." 

Prom  Los  Angeles: 

Water  Moccasin — we  are  asking  you  to 
give  us  a  report  on  what  you  are  doing  to 
protect  our  constitutional  rights.  Also  re- 
peal income  taxes. 

From  Los  Angeles: 

I  am  greatly  disturbed  at  the  news  of  for- 
eign troops  on  our  soU,  as  in  Water  Moccasin 
m.  I  am  convinced  we  must  get  out  of 
the  United  Nations.  There  is  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  It  is  dominated  by  the  Ck>m- 
munlsts. 

Prom  Los  Angeles : 

I  have  Just  heard  about  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  and  truly  frightening  military  ma- 
neuvers ever  to  be  held  In  the  United  States. 
The  Oxford,  Miss.,  invasion  and  violence  was 
illegal  and  completely  unconstitutional.  I 
feel  the  United  Nations  Is  responsible.  The 
UJf.  is  no  good.  Let's  get  out  of  It — ^now. 
I'm  stiU  sick  from  the  Katanga  tragedy. 

Prom  Ontario: 

These  so-called  war  games  are  in  reality 
a  deceitful  way  of  bringing  in  the  troops  that 
will  be  used  to  enforce  United  Nations  law 
on  XJjS.  citizens.  What  are  you  doing  about 
this?  Let's  get  out  of  the  godless  United 
Nations  and  kick  It  out  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  President,  just  think  of  it — "can- 
nibcds  stationed  in  Georgia,"  they  have 
charged: 

Pagan,  ruthless,  brutal  godless  savages, 
Mongolian  and  Congolese  troops — world 
police  plan.  Pifteen  thousand  United 
Nations  troops  already  here.  Oriaital 
troops  in  Mexico,  waiting  to  occupy  Cali- 
fornia.  Sixteen  thousand  African  troops. 


already  in  Georgia,  with  rings  in  their 
noses  and  ears.  A  wco*  to  invade 
America.  A  United  Nations  takeover. 
Integration  part  of  the  disarmament 
program.  Let  us  get  out  of  the  VSf. 
Investigate  NATO. 

And  abolish  income  taxes,  too — if.  pre- 
sumably, there  is  still  time.    [Laughter.  1 

Prightenlng  Is  not  the  word  for  It.  It 
is  incredible. 

It  Is  incredible  that  so  many  Amer- 
icans have  been  so  cruelly  swindled,  and 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  deceit- 
fully duped,  about  a  U.S.  Army  troop 
exercise  Instructing  our  soldiers  In  coun- 
terguerrilla  warfare — and  witnessed.  In- 
cidentally, by  124.  not  15.000  or  16,000, 
foreign  military  officers  from  Canada, 
the  Republic  of  China.  Prance.  Great 
Britain.  Guatemala.  Indonesia.  Iran. 
Italy.  Japan,  South  Korea.  Liberia,  Pak- 
istan, the  Philippines,  Spain.  Thailand, 
Turkey,  and  Vietnam. 

Now  who  and  what  whips  up  so  many 
Americans  to  a  state  of  frenzy  and  de- 
spair over  such  "conspiracies"  as  the 
U.S.  Army's  "seUout  to  the  United  Na- 
tions" under  the  "direction  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency?" 

The  answers  are  not  hard  to  find. 

Two  of  my  cited  correqwndents  indi- 
cated a  mysterious  "Mr.  Jackman,  of 
Greenville,  S.C."  has  contributed. 

Others — as  do  many  of  my  frightened 
correspondents — enclosed  for  my  edifi- 
cation another  definite  source — an  ig- 
norant, crude,  and  equally  hysterical 
leaflet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  leaf- 
let he  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leaflet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thc  UNrm>  Statxs  Has  No  Aemt,  No  Navt, 
No  AnFoBGB 

For  doubting  Thomases  who  think  this 
statement  is  not  true.  Senate  biU  No.  2180^ 
entitled  "The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act"  was  approved  by  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives  as  Hovise  bill  9118  *  and  was 
signed  into  effect  as  Public  Law  87-397  on 
September  26,  1961,*  by  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  of  thc  United  States.  This  bill  was 
prepared  to  expedite  a  plan  already  proposed 
at  Geneva  by  oiir  administration  and  State 
Department  (see  Publication  No.  7277  for  fuU 
particulars  of  its  terms)  to  effect  the  "legal" 
connotation  to  disarmament. 

The  only  thing  that  keeps  our  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  from  being  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence Is  public  opinion.  At  any  time  he 
chooses  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  now  transfer  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  (your  husband,  father,  son,  or  brother) 
to  the  command  of  Eugene  D.  EUselev  (Rus- 
sian) who  Lb  Secretary  of  the  United  Nations 
Secitfity  CouncU  (World  PoUce  Force) . 
•  •  •  •  • 

Attributed  to  secret  agreement  between 
Alger  Hiss  and  Molotov  confirmed  by  Trygvie 
Ue  *  and  UJ3.  State  Department  *  and  veri- 
fied by  subsequent  action,  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council   (who 


^See  OONoaEssiONAi.  Rbcosd.  v.  107,  pt.  14 
p.  18692. 

•  See  CoNGSESBioNAi.  Rbooko,  vol.  107,  pt.  16, 
pp.  20240-20316  (first  vote)— vol.  107,  pt.  16, 
pp.  20905-20006  (final  and  approval). 

*  OONoaKssiONAi.  Rxcoao,  vol.  107.  pt.  16, 
p. 21652. 

*Pp.  45-46  of  his  bo(*  "In  the  Cause  of 
Peace." 

•Bulletin  No.  422A,  dated  Aug.  2,  1947. 
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is  la  command  of  the  United  Nktlona  MUltair 
SeentarUt  (World  PoUce  Vtorce)*  m\wt  al- 
waya  be  a  Ruoaian. 

Hera  la  the  record:  l»46-«9.  Arkady  8. 
SobelOT.'  VJBSJL.:  1960-53.  Konctantlna 
Zinchenko,*  U-8J3JI.:  196S-67,  Dya  Tchemy- 
ahev.  TJSJSK..;  1967-60.  A.  Dobrynin,  USJSJl.: 
19«0-ea,  George  P.  Arkader,*  VSSH.;  1962- 
— .  Eugeny  D.  Klaelev.  VSSJt. 

Prepared  by:  United  SocleUes  o*  ICethodlet 
Laymen.  Inc.,  Auatln,  Tex. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  Is  the  leaflet  It 
Is  very  much  like  the  dozens  of  allegedly 
"patriotic"  fliers  and  pamphlets  and  leaf- 
lets which  pour  Into  my  office  by  the 
hundreds,  attached  to  frantic,  pleading, 
threatening  messages,  sometimes  typed 
on  the  finest  stationery. 

It  Is  distressing  and  disillusioning  to 
find  persons  of  normal  educational  at- 
tainments— or  any  educational  level — 
falling  hysterically  and  emotionally, 
without  reservations,  for  the  unadul- 
terated venom  spewed  by  out-and-out 
crackpots  for  paranoia  and  profit. 

It  Is  disgusting  to  find  self-appointed 
saviors,  whether  infantile  or  cunning, 
preying  profitably  and  psychotlcally  on 
the  fears  of  Americans  In  the  name  of 
anticommunism.  Indeed,  the  ugly  la- 
bors they  perform  are  a  service  to  the 
Kremlin  Itself.  They  seek  to  divide  and 
too  often  succeed  in  dividing,  our  people, 
far  better  than  any  Communist  agents 
could  do. 

Day  in  and  day  oxrt.  every  Senator  and 
every  Government  official  I  know  works 
long,  hard  hours  devoted  to  one  primary 
mission: 

To  protect  and  promote  the  security, 
welfare,  and  best  interests  of  one  coun- 
try and  one  country  alone — the  United 
States  of  America,  a  country  all  of  us 
in  this  Chamber  unashamedly  revere. 

Do  these  people  really  believe.  I  ask 
myself— and  now  I  ask  them— that  a 
gigantic  and  incredible  and  unprece- 
dented con^iracy  has  occurred  in  Amer- 
ica in  which  the  President  and  his  Cab- 
inet. 99  percent  of  the  Congress  99 
percent  of  the  Nation's  journalists,  and 
even  the  U.S.  Army  have  all  taken  part 
to  sen  out  our  country? 

Do  they  really  beUeve  further  that 
this  conspiracy  Is  visible  only  to  a  small 
number  of  self-appointed  saviors,  such 
as  Mr.  Jackman? 

If  they  do.  the  only  reasonable  reply  i 
can  give  to  them  which  they  will  under- 
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stand  Is  the  honorable.  100  percent  red 
white,  and  blue  expression :  "Nuts." 

Who.  we  might  also  aric.  is  this  Mr 
Jackman?  He  Is  simply  the  Reverend 
Theodore  Jackman.  an  available  speaker 
for  the  American  Opinion  Speakers  Bu- 
reau, the  "nationwide  conservative 
qwakers'  exchange"  nm  by  the  John 
Birch  Society,  whose  major  contribution 
to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  to  "unmask" 
Dwight  Eisenhower  as  a  traitor. 

Speaking  of  that  highly  publicized 
organization,  I  digress  for  a  moment  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues,  who  may  not 
have  heard,  that  the  founder  of  the  Birch 
group  has  recently  revised  the  party  line 
viewpoint  on  former  President  Eisen- 
hower— at  least  somewhat 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the 
latest  reprints  of  the  foimder's  memo- 
rable book  "The  PoUticlan."  now  gives 
followers  the  following  choice— 

That  he— Kisenhower— la  a  mere  rtooge, 
or  ttiat  he  u  a  Communist  aaslgned  the 
specific  Job  ot  being  a  political  front  man. 


Maf  t 


of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  ab«.t 
disarmament  and  i.  directed  to  co^net^ 
search  In  that  field,  to  engage  public  oTjlr 
vate  inetltutlone  or  peraona  tor  inch  ,t^a^ 
and  to  coordinate  work  In  this  fleld^^ 
being  undertaken  by  other  Oorera,^ 
agencies  in  accordance  with  prrxeduiWil 
be  established  by  the  President.  "* 


•Articles  46,  47  of  United  Nations  Charter. 

» Had  Lt.  Oen.  A.  Ph.  VaalUev  as  chairman 
ot  the  MUltary  Staff  Ck>mmlttee — the  same 
man  who  was  In  charge  of  a  report  contain- 
ing recommendations  of  the  general  princi- 
ples governing  the  organizaUon  of  the  Armed 
Forces  made  available  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil by  member  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  same  man  who  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  after  setting  up  this  or- 
ganlzatlon  to  serve  as  adviser  to  North  Ko- 
rean Conununlsts  during  the  Korean  war 
In  charge  of  all  movements  across  the  3»th 
parallel    and    from    the    evidence 


Zinchenko. 

•Screened  mUltary  dlrectivea  to  Oen 
Douglas  MacArthor  during  the  Korean 
police  action. 

•  Screened  and  ordered  Congo-Katanga  dl- 
rectivea and  had  more  to  say  than  you  did 
that  American  planes  be  used  to  deetrov 
antl-Commanlsta  In  the  Congo. 


But  the  ludicrous  word  from  high  up 
in  the  Birch  councils  on  the  late  former 
Secretary  of  State  John  Fbster  DiUles, 
of  course,  remains:  "I  personally  believe 
Dulles  to  be  a  Communist  agent."  the 
founder  of  the  Birch  Society  continues 
to  profess. 

As  Ripley  said,  "believe  It  or  not." 
But,  returning  to  the  leaflet.  I  have 
received  so  far  more  than  2.000  letters 
demanding  abolition  of  the  UJ8.  Arms 
Control  Agency  on  the  grounds  cited  in 
the  leaflet  Indeed,  several  hundred 
constituents  have  sent  to  me  this  leaflet 
or  variations  of  it. 

And  the  most  depressing  statistics  of 
all  are  as  follows: 

Only  four  constituents  have  raised 
even  the  sUghtest  doubt  at  all  about  the 
leaflet's  validity— as  only  six  even  con- 
sidered at  all  the  possibility  the  Opera- 
tion Water  Moccasin  fright  was  a  hoax. 
To  the  first  few  hundred  constituents 
who  wrote  to  me  in  panic  that  the  Arms 
Control  Act  transfers  our  military  to  a 
Russian  colonel.  I  observed  mildly,  they 
were  victims  of  misinformation. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  forerunner 
of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  was  the  EHsarmament  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  established  im- 
der  former  President  Elsenhower. 

As  my  colleagues  also  know,  strong 
support  for  the  legislation  to  establish 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  was  offered  In 
testimony  by  such  distinguished  Amer- 
ican leaders  as  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Oruen- 
ther,  former  supreme  commander  of 
NATO;  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lemnltzer.  for- 
mer Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  now  supreme  commander  of 
NATO;  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  my  party's 
candidate  for  Vice  President  and  a  good 
American;  Christian  Herter.  an  able, 
dedicated  American  and  Republican  who 
serves  the  present  administration  as  he 


And  so,  the  Foreign  Relations  On 
mlttee  of  the  U-8.  Senate,  composedor 
11  Democrats  and  6  Republicans  unaui 
mously  went  on  record  In  favor  ofiSl 
legislation.  ^* 

I  told  my  frightened  consUtuents  an 
of  this. 

I  told  them  that  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  endorsed  by  an  overwhelmlnff 
Senate  vote  of  73  to  14  In  1961.  haano 
power  to  disarm  our  coimtry;  that  the 
only  authority  It  has  is  to  conduct  re 
search  on  matters  of  arms  control  and 
the  effect  of  any  reduction  In  the  level 
of  armaments  on  various  parts  of  our 
economy;  that  It  reports  to  the  Pre«. 
dent  and  does  not  act  Independently 
that  its  function  Is  merely  to  bring  the 
best  talent  available  so  that  our  repre 
sentaUves  and  the  President  can  detJ 
effecUvely  with  arms  control  matters- 
and  that  no  responsible  public  ofDdai 
beUeves  in  unilateral  disarmament  or 
disarmament  without  an  effective  mea&i 
of  Inspection. 

What  was  the  result?  More  leaHeta 
in  return,  even  wilder  than  the  first 
batch.  Plus,  new  or  renewed  accusa- 
tions as  to  what  is  prompting  my 
answers. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  further  au- 
thority or  proof  they  sent  on: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  creed  be  printed  In  the  Ricou 
in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  leaflet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou 
as  follows: 

Thb  HAjfswuTiNc  ow  THi  Wall  :  Soon  Toe 
Wnx  Not  Bb  a  CrnzxM  or  a  Pasx  Amxuca 
The  U.8.  Congress  haa  paessd  a  law.  Mx 
87-397.  which  ebUbllshed  an  ofllce  of  die- 
Utor.  This  office  to  be  filled  by  appointment, 
appointment  by  the  President. 

The  appointee  U  not  caUed  dictator:  be  to 
called  Director  of  Disarmament  and  Arm 
Control. 

He  shall  give  his  orders  to  the  Secretary 
of  Bute  and  to  the  President;  and  they  shall 
see  that  hla  ordera  are  carried  out. 

There  shaU  be  no  Jurisdiction  over  him: 
neither  by  the  President,  nor  by  the  Ck>n- 
grest. 

Th3  Director  shall  collaborate  with,  and  re- 
ceive orders  from  Kugene  Klxelev   (Russian) 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  NaUons. 

All  the  U.8.  arsenals  and  conveyancer, 
mlssilea.  planes,  tanks,  and  ships  are  through 
his  orders  to  be  placed  at  the  dlspoeal  of  the 
VJi.  Secretary.  Then,  ail  mlUtary  centers  are 
to  be  dismantled,  and  aU  American  mlUtary 
personnel  discharged.  But  afterward,  dis- 
charged Americans  will  be  drafted  by  the 
United  Nations,  to  serve  It.  in  far-away 
places. 

For  your  free  America  will  be  only  a  vassal 
state  under  the  UJ».  Uncle  Sam  cannot 
then  move  his  finger,  without  permission 


that   h      kn ""     *°*******« 

dobefcJ.M:rA;js;SiS:g?vinrrrd:;"^  mrSe'^t^JS'kJS^^^J""  ^^^  ^  ^ov.  ^^n^r,  ;;r^;ur^^^ 

zinchenko.  ^  SSmor  *S^llf  *^  Urrett,  capable      from  the  Umted  Nations.     But  Khrushchev 

•  SercMmMf     miif^.^     m, .. —     ^_     lormcr  £>ecretary  of  Defense.  and    Russia   always   veto   everything    Uncle 

Quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Com-      S*™  requests.     So  then  the  UJ».  wlU  never 

mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  U.S     * 
Soiate: 

The  (Arms  Control)  Agency  Is  to  be  re- 
spoaislMe.  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary at  State,  for  the  acquisition  of  a  tand 


favor  the  United  States  of  America  under 
any  oonditlon  whatever. 

L*w  87-287  la  operating.  William  C.  Fos- 
ter Is  the  Director.  Five  atocnlc  submarines, 
Polaris  subniarlnes  have  been  given  to  the 
U.N.     They   have   been   definitely  promised 
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(be  VM.  by  the  President  and  Secretary  Mc- 
jfamara.  and  alrbases  are  frequently  being 
dismantled.  Law  87-397  makes  Foster  sub- 
ject to  no  law,  nor  to  any  authoritative  body. 
Tou  will  not  have  your  Job.  nor  your  home, 
neither  your  self.  If  your  Congress  is  not 
^wakened  and  caused  to  repeal  PubUc  Law 
07-397  soon.  It  must  be  repealed  very  soon. 
Let  it  be  understood  also,  that  there  are 
deputy  directors,  and  many  more  wlU  be  ap- 
pointed. There  wlU  be  these  appointed  of- 
ficials over  the  entire  country:  and  there  will 
be  no  dvU  coxirts;  neither  any  clvU  officers 
to  appeal  to:  for  these  deputies'  orders  wUl 
fupersede  orders  of  all  civil  oflloers. 

Sounds  fantastic.  Then  listen:  The  UJf. 
did  not  help  the  Uberty-lovlng  people  of 
Hungary.  The  U.N.  stood  by  and  watched 
the  savage  Communist  hordes  massacre  the 
pet^le  of  Hungary.  The  U.N.  has  harassed 
and  caused  atrocities  to  be  committed  upon 
tbe  best  and  only  great  people  of  the  Congo. 
The  U.N.  has  never  helped  any  Uberty-lov- 
lng people.  The  UJf.  despises  God.  What 
to  fantastic  triily  la  that  you  are  a  person- 
ality: yet  you  do  not  know  when  you  began 
to  be:  yet  you  have  a  destiny — and  do  not 
know  where  you  are  headed. 

While  you  and  I  were  overwhelmed  with 
tbe  HMuay  machinations  of  the  modern  era: 
tbe  oneworlders.  through  their  never-tlrlng 
kibitzers  overwhelmed  most  of  your  C!on- 
gress,  and  pressured  them  into  surrendering 
your  Government. 

And  who  Is  WUllam  C.  Foster,  Director  of 
Disarmament  who  has  this  great  power?  He 
to  not  only  a  member  of  the  ni41ng  power, 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  but  a 
Director  of  thla  CouncU.  And  who  Is  Col. 
Marshall  Sanders.  U.S.  Air  Force— on  active 
duty  In  the  Air  Force?  He  Is  the  colonel  as- 
signed by  the  Air  Force  to  serve  thU  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  1  year.  He  U  listed 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  1963-63  as  Air  Force  re- 
search fellow.  This  should  convince  any- 
one who  rules  the  country  today. 

(Send  to  the  U.S.  Flag  Committee,  Post 
Office  Box  360,  Jackson  Heights,  N.Y..  for 
report  on  this  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
•1) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Observe,  there  Is  that 
Russian  colonel  again,  ever  ubiquitous  in 
"running  the  U.N.'s  military  operations" 
and  getting  ready  to  take  over  our  Armed 
Forces,  plus  our  jobs,  our  homes  and  our 
very  selves. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  take  the  time 
and  energy  to  prove  demonstrably  the 
outright  falsehood  of  every  aany  claim 
alleged  by  this  leaflet — from  the  giving 
of  atomic  submarines  to  the  UJ^..  to 
William  Foster's  supposedly  being  sub- 
ject to  no  law. 

But  consider  the  key  and  most  fright- 
ening plank  in  these  leaflets — the  charge 
that  a  Russian  colonel  is  commanding 
or  will  command  all  of  our  military. 
Can  its  origin  be  found? 

Yes.  it  can.  It  can  be  found  word  for 
word  in.  of  all  things,  a  stage  play  written 
in  the  early  1950's  by  one  Myron  C. 
Pagan,  the  national  director  of  some- 
thing in  Hollywood  called  the  Cinema 
Educational  Oulld.  The  play,  titled 
"Thieves-  Paradise."  purported  to  show, 
in  Pagan's  own  words: 

Why  we  must  get  the  United  SUtes  out 
of  the  VJS. — and  the  U Jf.  out  of  the  United 
SUtes  •  •  •  (revealing)  all  the  different 
phases  of  the  diabolical  plot — ^how  the  UJf. 
waa  a  "Trojan  Hone"  sneaked  into  the  United 
Stotes  to  serve  as  a  sanctuary  for  Red  spies, 
saboteurs  and  American  traitors  •  •  •  bow 
it  was  to  destroy  our  freedoms  through 
"treaUes"  such  aa  "genocide"  and  the  "World 
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Court-  •  •  •  to  brainwash  our  youth 
through  UNESCO  and  UNICKF,  etc.  •  •  • 
to  drain  us  of  our  wealth  through  UNRRA, 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  our  foreign  aid  glve- 
*^T*  •  •  •  and  finally  to  transform  the 
United  Stotes  into  an  enslaved  unit  of  their 
Communist  one-world  government. 

In  a  little  green  tract,  titled  "UJ^. 
Tract  No.  1,"  from  which  I  Just  read. 
Pagan  and  the  Cinema  Educational 
Oulld  quotes  the  following  dialog  from 
his  play: 

Stetan.  When  they  were  setting  up  the 
U.N.,  Molotov  and  Alger  Hiss  made  a  secret 
agreement  that  the  mUltory  chief  of  the 
U.N.  was  always  to  be  a  Russian,  appointed 
by  Moscow.  The  first  such  Chief  was  Arkady 
Sobelov. 

Rtta.  I  know 

Btktam.  But  do  you  know  wtxy  Moecow 
wanted  that  arrangement?  (Rita  shakes  her 
head— Stefan  explains  gloatingly)  To  be  pre- 
pared, if  the  UJI.  would  have  to  interfere 
In  any  Communist  attempts  to  grab  free 
states  their  man  would  have  charge  of  that 
interference  and 

Rrra.  (Breaks  in — suddenly  understands) 
and  their  man  would  be  able  to  keep  the 
Red  conunanders  fully  Informed  of  all  the 
plans   and    movements   of    the    UJf.    forces? 

There  it  is.  The  basis  for  the  charge 
that  a  Russian  colonel  is  going  to  com- 
mand our  military. 

Now,  first,  who  is  Myron  Pagan,  who 
discovered  this  vile  plot  so  many  years 
ago? 

I  quote  briefly  from  portions  of  the 
11th  report  of  the  State  Senate  Fact- 
finding Subconunittee  on  Un-American 
Activities  to  the  1961  regular  California 
Legislature : 

We  do  not  wish  to  Impugn  the  sincerity 
of  Mr.  Fagan.  but  we  do  wish  to  make  public 
the  facts  about  his  Cinema  Educational 
Oulld,  and  our  opinion  concerning  the  er- 
roneoua  nature  of  many  of  the  stotemento 
contained  in  its  publications  •  •  •.  There 
are  heavy  evidences  of  anti-Semitism 
throughout  many  of  the  booklets  and  in 
many  of  the  Fagan  speeches  •  •  •.  Mr. 
Fagan  may  well  be  one  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing experts  on  matters  theatrical,  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  qualify  him  as  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  countersubverslve 
intelligence. 

So  there  we  have  it.  The  daisy  chain 
is  complete. 

And  what  the  fright  peddlers  have 
handed  down  to  one  another,  over  the 
years,  is  a  daisy  of  a  whopper,  a  puerile 
and  evil  package  of  fright  calculated  to 
"scare  the  daylights"  out  of  decent 
Americans. 

This  whopper  has  been  debunked 
thoroughly  over  the  years.  Yet,  here  It 
is  again.  And  not  only  in  letters  and 
leaflets.  Let  me  quote  from  an  item  in 
the  April  1963,  Issue  of  the  despicable 
The  Cross  and  The  Flag,  the  anti- 
Semitic  hate  sheet  of  Oerald  L.  K. 
Smith: 

U.N.  Mn.rrAaT  Dictatobshxf 
The  world  police  force  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Is  run  by  a  Communist  carrying  the 
title  "Secretary  of  the  UJ*.  Security  Coun- 
cil." Since  the  beginning  of  the  United  Na- 
tions a  Russian  Communist  has  held  this 
auth<MiUtlve  position  of  top  UJT.  military 
authority. 

Below  are  the  names  of  Soviet  agents  who 
have  held  this  position  to  the  exclusion  of 
aU  other  nations: 

1»4«  to  1949:  Arkady  S.  Sobelov,  UJSJBJt. 


1950  to  1953:  KonatanUne  Zinchenko, 
U.S.SJt.  Screened  military  directives  to 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  during  Korean  po- 
lice action. 

1963  to  1967:  Dya  Tchemyahev.  U.8.SJI. 

1967  to  1960:  A.  Dobrynln.  U.SJSJI. 

1960  to  1963:  George  P.  Arkadev.  VBBJt. 
Screened  Congo-Katanga  direcUvea.  Kugeny 
D.  Kiselev,  U.S.SJt. 

Or  let  me  quote  just  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  news  item  in  the  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Independent,  a  metropolitan  daily 
newspaper,  of  March  15, 1963: 

The  U.S.  Government  la  trying  to  put  aU 
Its  Armed  Forces  under  the  command  of  a 
Russian  general,  John  Rousselot  told  600 
persons  in  municipal  auditorium  Thursday 
night. 

Rousselot,  John  Birch  Society  district  gov- 
ernor for  six  Western  States  and  former 
Congressman  from  California's  36th  District, 
spoke  on  "Dlsarmtunent — Blueprint  for  Sur- 
render." 

This  office  (referring  to  Umder  Secretary 
for  Security  Council  and  Political  Affairs)  is 
held  by  a  Russian  general,  he  said,  and  If 
the  United  States  turns  over  its  armed  forces 
to  the  UN.,  the  Russian  general  will  com- 
mand them. 

Those  fantastic  charges,  Mr.  President, 
are  false — completely  false. 

But  when  one,  who  was  honored  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  2  years— or  even  one  who 
writes  for  an  undisguised  hatesheet, 
utters  such  a  cry.  there  are  Americans 
who  listen  and  believe. 

The  facts  are  that  our  American  Mili- 
tary Establishment  is  American  and  shall 
remain  so.  We  joined  the  United  Na- 
tiorw  because  we  believe  In  and  work 
for  peace  with  justice  in  the  world. 
Where  the  United  Nations  has  sought 
to  quell  aggression,  the  United  States  has 
played  Its  honorable  role. 

There  is  no  Russian  colonel,  or  gen- 
eral, or  military  or  civilian  individual 
who  is  "secretary  of  the  United  Nations" 
or  "secretary  of  the  UJI.  Security  Coun- 
cU." 

Let  the  record  be  clear  that  there  are 
19  imdersecretarles  of  the  Seciuity 
CoimcU.  of  which  13  are  filled  by  Amerl- 
caas  or  representatives  of  our  allies  and 
of  which  two  are  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

None  of  them  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  command  of  any  joint  U.N.  military 
operations.  There  is  no  world  police 
force  in  the  U.N.  And,  of  course,  no 
Soviet  national  ever  gave  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  any  orders. 

How  hysterical  and  idiotic  can  one 
get?  I  am  afraid  to  answer,  until  I  have 
seen  tomorrow's  mall. 

Leaflets,  of  course,  are  not  the  only 
cause  for  hysteria. 

Lunatic  columnists,  apostles  of  hate 
and  fear  on  radio  and  television,  and 
even  loony  letters  to  the  editor  provoke 
their  share  of  fright  mall. 

The  curious  fact  is  that  the  fright  ped- 
dlers, from  the  simple  simpletons  to  the 
wretched  racists,  all  claim  to  be  conserv- 
atives. 

They  defile  the  honorable  philosophy 
of  conservatism  with  that  claim  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  Communists  defile  the  hon- 
orable philosophy  of  liberalism. 

I  sympathize  with  some  of  my  con- 
stituents who  are  honestly  bewildered 
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and  conftiBed  by  the  traah  of  the  rlght- 
wiag  extremists. 

I  e?en  feel  ss^mpathetle  with  those 
who  have  been  taken  In  as  dupes. 

But  I  have  tw^thiny  but  seething  con- 
tempt for  the  originators  of  the  hoaxes 
aod  swindles,  from  the  Indicroiis  leaders 
of  the  Birch  Society  to  the  e<iuany  ludi- 
crous director  of  the  Cinema  Educational 
Guild,  including  any  and  all  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  similar  self-styled  patri- 
otic groups. 

They  are  anything  but  patriotic.  In- 
deed, a  good  case  can  be  made  that  they 
are  \mpatriotic.  and  downright  un-Amer- 
ican. For  they  are  doing  a  devil's  work 
far  better  than  Communists  themselves 
could  do. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  they  all  have 
generally  the  same  alms.  Issued  in  all- 
out,  uncompromising,  almost  hysterical 
demands :  Get  the  United  States  out  of 
the  UJI.  Stop  all  foreign  aid.  Repeal 
the  Income  tax.  Abandon  NATO  and 
bring  our  troops  home  from  ETurope. 

It  Is  ironic  that  these  very  aims  are 
very  likely  identical  to  the  real  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  Kremlin. 

At  any  rate,  I  could  not  imagine  a 
program  that  would  delight  Khrushchev 
more. 

For  we  have  a  United  Nations,  with 
imperfeetions  to  be  sure,  but  a  UJ^.  In 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  had  to  re- 
sort to  a  veto  on  100  occasi<»s,  while 
we  have  never  had  to  resort  to  a  veto 
at  all.  We  have  a  United  Nations  which 
the  Soviet  Premier  has  bitterly  attacked 
an  numerous  occasions  as  U.S.  con- 
trolled. A  United  Nations  the  Commu- 
nists have  never  been  able  to  control  or 
subvert  to  their  own  use. 

Yet,  say  the  extremists,  abandon  it  to 
the  Communists. 

Stop  all  foreign  aid.  the  self-styled 
patriots  say.  Not  some,  not  most,  but 
all:  military  and  economic.  Let  us  stop 
helping  to  maintain  2  million  free  world 
troops  on  the  perimeter  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  patriots  are  really  demand- 
ing. Let  us  write  off  every  nation  of  the 
world  as  unrestricted  fair  game  for  the 
Communists,  they  are  really  saying. 
And  If  these  countries  need  help  in  es- 
tablishing military,  and  political  and 
economic  stability,  let  the  Communists, 
or  somebody  else,  provide  it.  they  are 
really  saying. 

Repeal  the  income  tax,  they  say.  Not 
cut  taxes,  repeal  them.  And  repeal  our 
national  defense,  in  the  process. 

Abandon  NATO,  they  say.  For  the 
Birch  leader  has  said : 

Wltb  regard  to  that  brainchild  of  Dean 
Acheson.  godchild  of  Harry  Truman,  and 
eventual  ward  of  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  we 
have  repeatedly  Insisted  for  years  that  It  was 
probably  the  biggest — and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  expensive — hoax  in  all  human 
history. 

Abandon  NATO,  they  say— and  leave 
Europe  to  the  whim  or  mercy  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  an  amazing  paradox  that  the 
rlghtwlng  extremists  find  the  same  pro- 
grams and  organizations  to  be  subversive 
that  the  leftwing  extremists  find  to  be 
the  "tools  and  weapons  of  the  Wall 
Street  imperialists,"  as  witness  Commu- 
nist Party  literature  on  our  mutual  secu- 
rity programs  and  NATO. 
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Of  late  I  have  been  receiving  letters    munlst  contiDDed.  or  that  Dun-«  .. 

from  BJchcrs  and  their  feDow  travelers    Communist,  or  th;t  NATO  ??S,^» 

aming  for  removal  of  Anaerlcan  troops  in    nist  plann«l  hoax.^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^°*™'»- 

And  I  find  it  equally  hard  to  bel^M 
that  the  foUowexs  of  the  fright  pe^w! 
are  aU  wholly  obUvlous  to  tbeaBM. 
Semitism.  anti-Catholicism,  and  ^I 
right  racism  of  many  of  their  "savioR." 
I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  of  the  kind 
which  arrives  now  and  again.  I dtett* 
letter  not  to  "prove"  that  an  rightwS 
extremists  are  bigots  or  that  a  majontv 
are ;  I  really  do  not  know  how  many  u* 
perhaps  very  few.  ^ 

I  Cite  it  merely  to  show  that  this  tyne 
of  person,  the  follower  of  Myron  Faian 
and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  has  often  found 
a  new.  "respectable"  tiome  in  an  extrem- 
ist rlghtwlng  group  that  denies  beliw 
bigoted.  ^^ 

The  letter,  from  Westminster,  cwif 
reads  in  part: 


Vietnam.    And  I  have  also  been  receiv 
Ing  letters  from  Communists,  leftwing- 
ers.  and  their  fellow  travelers  calling  for 
precisely  the  very  same  thing. 

No,  much  as  the  fright  peddlers,  the 
rlghtwlng  extremists,  and  the  Commu- 
nists may  desire  such  mutual  goals, 
America  is  not  going  to  bow  to  their  dic- 
tates. 

Let  us.  by  all  means,  debate,  as  rea- 
sonable and  rational  and  realistic  people, 
the  successes  and  failiures  of  the  United 
Nations  and  foreign  aid. 

But  let  us  not  do  It  on  the  basis  of 
childish  slogans  or  on  the  inane  premise 
that  they  are  Communist  programs 
adopted  by  a  Communist  or  pro-Com- 
munist Government  in  Washington. 

Our  policies — American  policies — are 
open  to  question  and  debate — as  they 
must  always  be. 

I  am  a  Republican — and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  question  the  cold-war  policies 
of  a  Democratic  administration  and  fight 
those  I  consider  unwise. 

But  both  political  parties — Republi- 
cans and  Democrats — ^have  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  we  love  in  mind 
and  heart 

I  wonder,  however,  about  the  fright 
peddlers  and  the  followers  of  an  organi- 
zation whose  founder  has  declared: 
"Democracy  is  merely  a  deceptive  phrase, 
a  weapon  of  demagoguery  and  a  peren- 
nial fraud." 

Clutching  at  half-truths  and  down- 
right falsehoods,  the  fright  peddlers 
fabricate  hoaxes,  as  we  have  seen,  which 
frighten  Americans  and  divert  their  at- 
tention from  the  real  menace.  They 
sow  suspicion  and  hatred.  They  attempt 
to  undermine  faith  In  Government,  its 
Institutions,  and  its  leaders.  They 
preach  resistance  to  the  laws  of  our  land. 
They  degrade  America  and  Americans, 
and  do  it  as  well  as — or  better  than — 
the  Communists  do. 

Tet.  their  followers — and  even  some 
honest  conservatives— continually  ask 
me:  Why  do  I  keep  berating  them,  in- 
stead of  the  Communists? 

I  loathe  and  despise  conuniuiism  and 
Communists.  By  voice  and  by  vote,  all 
of  my  adult  life  I  have  attacked  them 
and  opposed. 

I  expect  the  hoaxes  and  the  spreading 
of  hysteria,  the  sowing  of  suspicion,  and 
the  denigration  of  our  Government,  in- 
stitutions, and  leaders  from  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  communism,  but  not  from 
fellow  Americans. 

I  shall  always  fight  the  big  lie,  the 
smear,  witch  hunts,  anti-CathollcIsm. 
anti-Semitism,  racism  of  any  kind — 
which  are  not  the  hallmarks  of  conserva- 
tism, but  are  the  trademarks  of  com- 
munism and  fascism. 

I  am  concerned  about  rlghtwlng  ex- 
tremists, not  because  of  the  noise  they 
make,  which,  as  with  the  vile  Commu- 
nists, is  out  of  proportion  to  their  size.  I 
am  Cfmcemed  because  they  are.  after  all, 
Americans,  not  agents  sworn  to  alle- 
giance to  a  foreign  power. 

Astonishingly  to  me,  I  sometimes  get 
letters  from  avowed  Birchers  who  furi- 
ously deny  their  leader  has  ever  charged 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  Com- 


Stts:  I  am  writing  you  again  Jvnt  to  lUu 
that  you  can  Ignore  m«  but  you  are  siira  not 
being  Ignored,  your  latest  blast  at  Amerteani 
in  the  John  Blrcb  Society  is  J\iat  more  irt- 
dence  of  your  support  of  communism.  I  ub 
a  member  of  the  Birch  Society  and  I  know 
many  other  members  and  every  one  at  t>v^.n 
are  decent  Americans  who  are  Interested  In 
constitutional  government  and  free  enter* 
prise  and  a  real  education  for  their  chUdnni 
and  who  mean  to  have  it  Ln  spite  of  the  grip 
that  Jew  communism  that  you  rapport  bai 
on  our  country  and  Government.   •    •   • 

On  thla  law  by  superior  faro*  that  Is  c^m 
integration  what  do  you  think  is  going  to  bt 
gained  by  that,  the  Jew  pr«M,  radio.  T? 
and  papers  all  scream  the  law  of  the  laad! 
who  do  you  think  believes  It  •  •  •.  If  yoa 
want  integration  let's  start  with  the  Jew 
schools.  And  sjmagogues  *  *  * . 

When  are  you  going  to  atand  up  like  a 
white  naan. 

That  is  more  than  enough  to  Illustrate 
my  point — and  to  complete  this  autopsy. 

My  conclusion  is  simply  this :  Perhapa 
10  percent  of  the  60.000  letters  I  receive 
each  month  fall  into  the  category  o( 
fright  mail. 

This  mall  files  In  the  face  of  a  cletr, 
stem,  and  pertinent  warning  from  t 
great  and  dedicated  American.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  in  February  1962.  Mr.  Hoover 
then  wrote  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association : 

Te»day,  far  too  many  self-styTed  experts  on 
eommunlsm  are  plying  the  highways  o* 
America,  giving  erroneous  aod  distorted  In- 
formation. This  causes  hysteria,  fain 
alarms,  misplaced  apprehension  by  many 
of  our  citizens.  We  need  enlightennaent 
about  conununlsm  but  thla  InformaUon 
must  be  factual,  accurate  and  not  tailored 
to  echo  personal  Idiosyncrasies.  TO  quote 
an  old  aphorism:  We  need  more  light  and 
leas  heat. 

Can  these  cruelly  swindled  victims  of 
the  fright  peddlers  be  shocked  into  a  re- 
appraisal of  their  swindlers  and  be  re- 
claimed as  valuable  and  effective  con- 
tributors in  the  fight  against  the  real 
enemy?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  believe 
it  Is  time  such  an  attempt  be  made. 

Perhaps  I  am  naive  about  this.  Yet  I 
feel  there  must  be  some — and  they  be- 
long to  both  political  parties — who  can 
be  persuaded  to  join  the  ranks  again  of 
sensible  and  decent  anti-Communist, 
pro- Americans  devoted  to  defending  our 
Nation  against  defilement  of  both  the 
extreme  left  and  extreme  right,  here  and 
abroad. 
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America  has  enough  Immedtgte  UMl 
ijeadly  dangerous  enemtet.  without  man- 
ofaetming  hobgoblinsL  Ameriea  can 
ttie  all  the  responsible  help  it  can  raoelve. 

Ur.ALLOTT.  Mr.  President^  I  •hoold 
like  to  coBpUment  the  disttngulibed 
aeoior  Senator  from  Calif omta  on  his 
BUtement.  I  believe  that  most  people 
In  America  do  not  realise  the  azteoi  to 
which  the  mail  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
fjad  the  House  reflects  fear,  frustration, 
and  ignorance,  with  respect  to  what  is 
going  on  in  America. 

If  I  may  add  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  said,  to  me  one  of  the  most 
pathp^ft  facts  is  that  Uie  extreme  ri^^t 
wingers,  if  we  may  call  them  that — at 
least,  the  fear  peddlers,  and  that  is  what 
tbey  are.  more  than  anything  els»— 
cause  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many 
people  a  fear  and  frustration  which  are 
more  dangerous  to  the  morale  and  real 
Interests  of  the  United  States  than  any- 
thing else.  They  are  doing  more  dam- 
age to  the  morale  of  the  United  States 
than  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been  able  to 
do  to  date.  This  damage  constitutes  a 
real  hasard. 

If  I  may  relate  one  personal  expe- 
rience, last  fall  I  was  honored  by  bdng 
chosen  to  be  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations.  It  was 
astounding  and  surprising  the  number 
of  letters  I  received  which  were  extreme- 
If  vituperative  and  bitter,  and  which 
castigated  me  in  the  most  severe  terms 
for  even  consenting  to  serve  my  own 
country  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, "niese  letters  are  in  my  office.  I 
say  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia that  they  constitute  as  big  an  In- 
dictment of  what  is  happening  as  do 
some  of  the  records  aiHl  some  of  the 
letters  he  has  read  here. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALliOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wlsii  to  say  for  the 
RxcoM)  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ccdorado  performed  a  high 
servioe  to  the  Am«ican  Oovemment  and 
the  American  people  when  he  was  one 
of  our  representatives  in  the  Utalted  Na- 
tions. He  Is  a  patriot  He  serred  this 
eoimtry  in  war.  overseas.  He  serves  his 
country  in  this  Chamber.  He  serred 
this  country  in  what  the  late  Arthur 
Vandenberg  called  the  "Town  Meeting  of 
the  World." 

I  speak  on  this  with  deep  feeling,  and 
can  only  pledge  to  my  coUeaguee  in  the 
Senate  my  undying  support  in  this 
struggle. 

The  Senator  has  done  a  great  Job.  Tet 
he  has  taken  abuse  from  people  who  were 
mislnf  onned  and  who.  If  they  had  their 
own  way,  would  Isolate  our  country.  In 
this  new  era  In  which  we  Uve,  Isolation 
is  tmponiUe. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  very  much.  Re  is 
absolute  correct,  of  course,  that  isola- 
tion is  impossible.  If  we  are  ever  to 
achieve  a  world  of  order  and  peace,  we 
win  haw  lo  do  It  through  some  organi- 
zation. The  wortd  Is  too  Mg  and  too 
cnnmWratwd  today  %i>  do  It  throm^  mil- 
lateral    treaties    or    crren    miltllatera] 


What  are  we  to  do?   Are  ve  to  destroy 
the  United  Nations  and  ttien  buBd  tip 


another  organisation  In  trying  to  found 
a  world  of  order  and  peace? 

To  ma.  that  is  unthinkable^  I  only 
wish  it  were  possible  for  the  ordinary 
Ameilean  to  have  aooesa  to  some  of  the 
letters  the  Senator  has  received  and  that 
I  have  received.  Never  a  mall  goes  by 
that  a  letter  of  the  t3i»e  that  he  has  read 
is  not  received  by  us. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  widespread 
this  has  become.  I  can  only  say  that  peo- 
ple will  make  the  statement  that  they 
iteard  such  and  such  said  over  the  radio, 
or  that  they  heard  the  Reverend  So-and- 
So  or  Mr.  So-and-So  say  this  or  that 
over  the  radio,  and  in  that  way  it  be- 
comes gospel  to  them. 

I  know  that  some  people  will  take  the 
statements  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  quoted,  and  will  say.  "This  is 
what  Senator  Kuchxl  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  You  wiU  find  it  in  the 
COMcaaasiovAL  Rsooas.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  truth." 

They  will  quote  it  as  the  Senator's 
words  even  though  the  Senator  quoted 
the  remarks.  They  will  say  It  must  be 
the  truth,  because  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia said  it  on  the  floor  oi  the  Senate. 
So  much  for  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
to  listen  to  all  of  the  remarkable  Q>eech 
made  by  the  Senator  from  CidiXomia. 
I  congratulate  him  on  his  expose  of  the 
kind  of  letters  that  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  have  mentioned.  Those 
letters  are  not  confined  to  Republicans 
alone.  We  too  get  them  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

When  an  organization  In  this  eountry 
braiKls  as  a  Communist  or  as  a  Conunu- 
nist  dupe  a  person  of  the  stature  of  the 
former  President.  Genmd  Eisoitaower.  or 
the  late  Secretaiy  of  State,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  who  I  believe  was  (»e  of  our 
great  Secretaries  of  State,  or  his  brother. 
Allen  Dulles,  the  former  Director  of  CIA. 
Oen.  George  C.  Marshall,  or  others  In 
that  category,  every  decent  and  right- 
tiiinking  man  should  stand  up  and  be 
counted  against  that  kind  of  slander  and 
that  type  of  organisation. 

I  have  been  receiving  this  type  of  mail 

Sometimes  it  makes  me  quite  angry. 
One  can  only  hope  that  fairness,  knowl- 
edge, and  decency  will  prevaiL  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  in  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  that  common- 
sense,  dec^icy,  and  understanding  wlU 
prevail  with  them. 

These  fringe  groups  are  so  dogmatic 
that  would  try  to  brand  as  Communist 
dupes  the  military  genius  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Oen.  George  Marshall;  a 
former  President,  General  Eisenhower; 
the  brothers  Dulles,  and  many  other  out- 
standing and  patriotic  Americans. 

I  congratulate  the  acting  mmority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Califomia  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  for  their  remarks  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
has  greater  respect  for  the  majority  lead- 
er than  those  of  us  who  are  on  the  floor 
new.  partleularly  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. NO  one  oouM  ever  doobt  his  great 
patriotic  spMt,  whldi  he  has  denon- 
strated  in  every  way  whenever  It 


required  to  be  demonstrated.  His  wordg. 
are  very  much  appreciated.    Tbay  are 
evidence  of  our  oni^  on  this  subject,  md 
show  that  we  are  xuiited  on  this  subject^ 
rather  than  divided. 

Mr.  MAM8FIEU>.  Mr.  FresldcQt,  I 
wish  to  state  again,  as  I  have  stated  on 
many  occasions,  tbiiat  the  distingui^ed 
Senator  from  Colorado  (MT.  Ahum},  to- 
gether with  his  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GobkI,  served  as 
delegates  to  the  United  Nations  in  an 
outstanding  manner.  The  Senate  is 
very  proiKl  of  the  many  contributions 
which  they  have  made  to  the  v^are. 
the  security,  and  the  well-being  of  otir 
country. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  congratalations  to  our 
dlstingiiished  frierul  from  California.  I 
iiave  noted  with  special  intereat  one  sen- 
tence in  his  statement,  whieh  reads: 

It  is  disgtiBtlng  to  find  aeif-appolnted 
saviors,  whether  infantile  or  cunnlag  prey- 
ing profitably  and  paycbotlealty  on  tb«  tears 
of  Amarloans  in  the  name  of  anttnotnmu- 


It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
danger  is  creeping  tip  on  the  blind  side 
of  Americans.  Almost  every  American 
is  opposed  to  communism.  However,  it 
is  Important  that  we  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Califomia  has  done  to  speaking 
out  against  those  who  would  spread  hate 
and  plant  the  seed  of  suspicion  In  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
take  on  the  rascals  frontally.  as  the 
Senator  has  done,  and  speak  out  against 
organizations  like  the  Birch  Society — 
and  not  every  member  of  the  Birch  So- 
ciety necessarily  feels  that  way — and 
speak  out,  not  only  here  <mi  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  unchallenged,  but  also  in 
campaigns,  as  he  has  done,  where  it 
can  be  a  political  danger  to  do  so.  That 
is  where  it  eoimts.  The  Senator  from 
Califomia  has  done  that,  as  have  the 
Senator  from  CcAonOo,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  others,  ineluding 
myself. 

In  speaking  out  in  this  way,  we  are 
ready  to  take  the  consequences,  lliat  is 
where  It  really  counts.  It  is  a  dramatic 
demonstration  of  our  unity  in  opposltien 
to  this  kind  of  imposition  on  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people,  by  people  who 
might  Just  as  well  have  as  their  goal  the 
destruction  of  our  society. 

When  this  sort  of  thing  begins,  it  does 
not  stop.  It  goes  on  and  on.  and  can 
be  directed  against  Jews,  Catholics. 
Negroes,  Ji^panese,  Mexicans,  or  anyone 
else. 

I  speak,  with  deep  feeling,  and  can  only 
pledge  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  my 
undying  alliance  in  this  struggle. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  am  eternally  grateful 
for  his  comments.  We  need  to  be  united 
against  the  continuing  menace  and 
danger  which  communism  poses  to  the 
freedom  of  this  country  and  freedom  all 
over  the  globe.  But  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  puiteyors  of  hate, 
paYtlenlarly  the  parveyors  cf  hate  for 
profit,  need  to  have  the  finger  pointed 
at  them.  That  Is  the  kind  of  record  the 
Senator  from  New  Tort  fMr.  jAvnsI  and 
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the  Senator  from  Colonklo  [Mr.  Axxon] 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreeiate  the  aUte> 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  California. 


OPERATION  MOHOLE 

Mr.  AULOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  speak  on  a  subject  to  which  I 
referred  last  week,  and  which  I  expect 
to  explore  in  considerable  detaU  during 
the  following  week.  Last  year  I  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  on  the  floor  of  the 
Soiate  and  In  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations particiilarly,  a  project  of  the 
NaUonal  Science  Foundati<m  known  as 
Mohole.  This  particular  name  derives 
from  a  YugocdaT  whose  name  is  Moho- 
rovlde.  Be  did  some  exploratory  work 
with  reqwct  to  the  earth  and  the  earth's 
mantle.  Two  or  Uiree  years  ago  the 
National  Science  Foundatioti  authorized 
preliminary  work  on  a  project  which  im- 
mediately became  nicknamed  Mohole. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  Project  Mo- 
hole? Project  Mohole  is  intended  to 
pierce  the  earth's  crust  By  this  opera- 
tion, scientists  hope  to  learn  exactly  how 
the  earth  was  put  together. 

Huge  sums  of  money  have  been  spent 
in  space  exploration,  and  really  the  only 
JUBtlflcation  that  has  ever  been  made 
for  that  work  is  that  it  Is  h<H;>ed  that 
something  will  be  learned  about  the 
structure  of  the  universe. 

If  Project  Mohole  can  be  accomplished 
successfully,  the  chances  are  very  great 
that  our  scientists  will  learn  even  more 
about  the  composition  of  the  earth  and 
how  it  came  to  be  a  part  of  the  great 
universe  than  will  ever  be  learned  from 
one  CT  two  ocplorations  in  space.  Per- 
haps this  statement  U  a  little  too  expan- 
sive, but  the  possibilities  for  extending 
our  knowledge  about  the  earth  through 
Project  Mohole  are  almost  limitless. 

In  1961.  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion made  a  public  pronouncement  to 
various  persons  in  the  United  States 
that  it  intended  to  start  Project  Mohole. 
In  July  the  National  Science  Foundation 
called  a  meeting  at  which  there  was  a 
large  attendance.  At  the  meeting,  cer- 
tain criteria  were  established  for  those 
who  would  participate  in  the  project. 
Much  of  this  information  was  placed  in 
the  RscoRO  last  year  with  respect  to  dis- 
cussions on  Mohole.  The  offering  that 
was  made  by  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation is  also  in  the  Rzcoko. 

What  were  the  elements  of  the  offer- 
ing? First,  it  was  desired  to  have  some 
group  which  had  scientlllc  know-how 
make  an  offering  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  take  charge  of  the  project, 
manage  it.  and  accomplish  it. 

Second,  the  Foundaticm  indicated  that 
It  would  give  preference  to  some  com- 
pany which  did  not  want  a  management 
fee  for  its  work. 

Third,  the  Fbundation  said  that  those 
who  undertook  the  project  would  have  to 
demonstrate  considerable  experience  in 
similar  scientUlc  wortc  and  have  the  ea- 
pability  of  dwrfgntng  all  tools  and  atruc- 
tures. 

Lastly,  the  Foundation  said  it  was  in- 
terested in  management. 


The  proposal  was  set  forth  in  some  16 
points. 

As  a  result  of  the  invltati<m,  many  per- 
sons attended  the  meeting.  Neverthe- 
less. <me  firm.  Brown  k  Root,  of  l^xas. 
did  not  appear,  nor  did  any  of  its  repre- 
sentativfas  attend  the  meeting.  Not  only 
did  Brown  ft  Root  not  appear  at  the 
meeting  on  July  27 ;  it  never  had  any  con- 
tact with  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion until  September  5.  Brown  ft  Root 
was  not  on  the  original  invitation  list  of 
the  Nati<mal  Science  Foimdation  and  had 
no  representative  present.  But  many 
qualified  representatives  of  other  com- 
panies appeared  and  eventually  sub- 
mitted bids  on  the  project. 

Some  time  later  a  screening  committee 
was  appointed  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  As  a  result,  there  were  two 
screenings  of  all  the  contractors,  from 
which  Soccmy  MobU  Oil  Co.  and  a  group 
associated  with  it.  and  SheU  OU  Co.  and 
a  group  associated  with  it,  Global  Marine 
Exploration,  came  out  first.  Brown  ft 
Root  came  out  fifth  one  time,  and  third 
another  time. 

All  this  information  has  been  ably 
documoited  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchil]  and  also  by  Mr. 
John  AveriU.  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
who  dug  mto  the  subject  at  that  time 
and  discovered  that  a  real  mistake  was 
being  made  under  the  guise  of  science. 
As  a  result  of  the  two  screenings,  there 
was  doubt  for  a  long  time  as  to  Just  who 
would  be  awarded  the  contract. 

TTie  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KtTCRKL]  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  In  effect,  the 
OAO  gave  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  the 
final  selection  by  the  NaUonal  Science 
Foundation.  I  <iuestioned  Dr.  Waterman 
and  various  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  at  great  length 
in  the  hearings  on  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1963. 
I  showed  to  my  own  sadsfaetlon.  and  I 
am  sure  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  peo- 
ple, that  Brown  ft  Root  had  not  satisfied, 
except  to  a  very  small  degree,  any  of 
the  criteria  established  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  those  who  would 
perform  the  work  of  Mohole. 

When  we  consider  going  down  from  a 
ship  through  22,000  or  23,000  feet  of 
water  and  planting  a  drill  stem  m  a  hole 
in  the  ocean,  and  drilling  from  there. 
some  of  the  problems  and  complexities  of 
the  project  can  be  understood. 

It  means,  first  of  all,  takbig  a  ship  to  a 
certain  position  and  maintaining  it  in 
that  position.  It  means  devising  entirely 
new  concepts  of  drill  stems  and  bits.  It 
means  designing  new  drill  stems,  because 
present  drill  stems  could  not  support 
such  a  weight.  It  means  designing  new 
drills.  It  means  designing  new  ways  of 
entering  and  reentering.  So  it  can  be 
seen  that  many  new  problems  arise. 

We  would  all  have  thought  it  would 
be  natural  that  someone  who  had  en- 
gaged in  drilling  deep  wells  would  have 
been  selected  for  Operation  Mohole.  I 
am  not  critical  because  one  company  or 
another  company  was  selected;  but  one 
of  the  criteria  was  that  whoever  was 
selected  must  have  In-house  adentlfle 
capability.  This  is  all  documoited  in  the 
hearings.  Even  then,  Dr.  Waterman  was 
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not  satisfied  that  Brown  ft  Root  had  such 
scientiflc  eapabUlty.  ^**" 

At  this  time  the  facts  are  as  foHows- 
After  some  9  or  10  months,  Mohole  ha^ 
reached  a  point  where  I  believe  it  oun 
correctly  be  caUed  a  fiasco.    It  has  been 
under  review  by  a  committee  of  the  Na 
Uonal  Science  Foundation  and  the  Botai 
of  Directors  of  the  FoundaUon.    I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  of  the  review  is 
because,    unfortunately,    the    Natlonai 
Science  Foundation  officials  will  not  dl 
vulge  to  me— even  though  I  am  on  the 
subcommittee  which  passes  on  the  an 
propriaUon  of  funds  for  it.  and  ev« 
though  its  officials  know  of  my  intertst 
in  It— the  results  or  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  which  it  engages. 

So  a  year  later  we  find  that  the  man 
who  originaUy  was  designated  by  Brown 
ft  Root— and  that  was  one  of  the  original 
factors  In  the  selection — has  since  been 
removed  from  the  Mohole  project  and 
has  been  moved,  I  believe,  to  the  National 
AeronauUcs  and  Space  Administration 
construction  near  Houston.  Tex. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  at 
this  time  to  do  as  I  will  do  next  week 
and  in  the  weeks  to  come — namely,  point 
out,  not  1.  but  50  wrong  roads  taken 
with  respect  to  this  project.  I  believe  I 
am  justified  in  doing  that.  This  project 
may  not  be  the  largest  mistake  the 
United  States  has  ever  made;  but  it  was 
a  $46  million  mistake  last  year,  when  we 
appropriated  the  first  funds  which 
started  the  Brown  and  Root  contract 
Now  it  has  increased  to  at  least  60  per- 
cent more  than  that;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  made  this  statement  last  year— 
before  we  are  through  with  it,  it  will  cost 
the  United  States  $100  million.    $ioo 

milUon  is  still  a  great  deal  of  money 

at  least,  in  my  opinicm. 

The  opportunities  arising  from  Mohole 
to  obtain  greater  knowledge  are  almost 
limitless.  That  situaUon  is  what  arouaed 
my  first  interest  in  it,  several  years  ago, 
and  it  is  what  sustains  my  interest  In 
it  now.  I  have  talked  with  9  or  10 
prominent  scientists  in  the  United  States, 
whose  names  I  shall  not  divulge  at  this 
time,  who  feel  imequivocally  that  this 
project  is  a  fiasco.  They  laugh  at  the 
resiilts  obtained  and  they  laugh  at  the 
direction  in  which  it  is  going. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  today  is  twofold. 
First.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
this  program  has  started  in  a  wrong 
direction.  We  must  pull  it  back,  and 
begin  again,  even  though  $2  million  or 
$3  million  has  been  spent — and  I  believe 
that  i^proxlmately  that  amount  has 
been  spent  up  to  this  time.  Certainly 
it  is  better  to  lose  that  amount  of  money, 
and  to  start  afresh  in  a  direction  which 
we  know  will  give  us  a  reasonable  chance 
of  success,  rather  than  to  poiur  more 
money  on  top  of  the  money  already 
spent. 

My  second  reason  for  speaking  of  this 
matter  today.  In  addition  to  eamng  the 
attenUon  ct  the  Senate  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Amarioan  people  to  this 
fiasco,  is  that  I  folly  believe  the  United 
States  will  advance  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  developi  lt«  bade  re- 
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gei^b— not  merely  applied  reaearch. 
in  which  some  prlxiolple  already  dlscov- 
eied  is  put  to  use.  The  American  people 
liave  always  adapted  readily  to  applied 
iMosrrh-  but  basie  research  is  most  im- 
portant, for  In  that  fiekl  it  is  possible 
to  find  new  and  most  Important  sden- 
ttftc  principles  and  facts.  To  the  extent 
that  we  explore  that  area,  our  country 
will  advance  and  will  lead  the  world, 
particularly  the  Russians,  in  scientific 
achievement. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  at  the 
present  time  we  are  on  entirely  the 
wrong  road,  and  because  I  feel  that  we 
Ijave  to  make  a  success  of  this  effort, 
snd  because  I  feel  that  the  payoff  In 
terms  of  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of 
man  can  be  so  great.  I  call  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate;  and  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  give  it  some 
thought,  so  that  later  this  spring,  when 
it  becomes  an  issue,  they  will  be  able  to 
have  the  advantage  of  having  thought 
about  It  and  having  some  of  the  facts 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ADVERSE  EFFECTS  OF  IMPORTS  OP 
MANUFACTURED  WOOLEN  OOOD6 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
bat  also  many  other  States,  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  moimtlng  pres- 
sure from  Imports  of  manufactured 
woolen  goods.  In  January  of  this  year, 
imports  of  wool  manufactures  from  the 
united  Kingdom  were  768,000  square 
yards.  The  figures  for  March,  which  be- 
came teown  yesterday,  show  an  Increase 
to  over  a  million  square  yards.  Im- 
ports from  Japan,  which  were  2.3  million 
square  yards  in  January,  rose  to  4 J  mil- 
lion square  yards  m  March.  And  im- 
ports from  Italy  have  risen  from  1.4  mil- 
lion square  yards  to  the  whopping  total 
of  5.6  milUon  for  the  month  of  March.  I 
have  prepared  a  table  to  show  January. 
February,  and  March  totals  for  29  leading 
wool -exporting  nations,  as  reported  by 
the  Biueau  of  the  Census.  I  ask  unanl- 
DXNis  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OKPICEK  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoir  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  extraordinary  pressure,  which  reveals 
that  the  principal  exporting  nations 
have  exercised  not  the  slightest  bit  of 
restraint  In  seeking  to  stabilise  the  wool 
trade.  Should  woolen  imports  continue 
to  double  and  redouble,  they  will  provoke 
In  this  country  a  rash  of  protectionism 
which  could  Jeopardise  the  entire  roimd 
of  negotiations  under  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  It  simply  cannot  be  argued 
that  strong  executive  actkm  on  behalf 
of  our  vital  wool  Industry  would  cast 
doubt  on  our  good  faith  in  the  coming 
negotiations.  There  are  already  sereral 
disturbing  signs  of  a  revtral  of  protec- 
tionist sentiment  on  the  part  of  Common 
Market  countries.  I  strongly  hope  that 
we  Shan  not  sacriflce  the  Interest  of  our 
domestic  woolen  industry  in  futile  efforts 
to  keep  ativa  tha  buogrant  aptimism  of 
1962.    The  exclusion  of  Great  Britain 


from   the    Common   Market   and   the 

disastrous  turn  of  European  Boonomic 
Community  agricultural  tariff  pohey  are 
portents  of  an  attitude  that  cannot  be 
appeased  by  refusing  to  act  on  wooL 
Strong  r^resentations  about  the  in- 
creases in  wool  Imports  must  be  made. 
in  order  to  show  that  the  United  States 
does  not  mean  to  neglect  Its  basic  Inter- 
ests when  far-reaching  decisions  about 
the  future  of  world  trade  are  made. 

Exhibit  1. — VS.  ffenevl  tmporta  of  tpool 
manufacture$  except  floor  coverings, 
January,  Fcbruarif,  March  1963.  Buremu  of 
Ceriaus  figures  for  selected  countries 

(QuacUty  totals  In  square  yards  by  country 
of  origin] 


Coiintr7 


Canada 

Mexkn . 

Junatca 

Urufoay 

Argentina 

Sweden 

Nonrmy 

Deaniark 

United  Kingdom 

Ireland 

Netberlands 

Bdgiam , 

France 

West  Oermany 

Aortria 

Swltwrland 

Poland 

6p»ta 

Portugal 

Italy 

YagooUTla 

Iar«el 

India- 

Philippine  Repabllc._. 

Hong  Kong 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Australia. 

Union  of  South  Afrlcs., 


January    February     Matek 


90.253 


244. 44S 

4.166 

11.076 

8.  oat 

U.4U 

768.620 

12,024 

47,  SM 
230. 480 
H7.9U 

78.704 

31.268 

68.617 

2.674 

i8.aao 

47.711 

.864,610 

21.6S6 

48,  US 
6.300 

12.716 
178. 64S 

16,149 
.310.011 

10,846 
102.057 


20,176 

1311 

8,070 

1, 204. 148 

80,400 

6.971 

7,  MS 

0,672 

1.063,280 

20.608 

86.409 

318.014 

460.800 

107,285 

36,880 

77,448 

7.607 

26,601 

13,068 

XS82.S30 

33.460 

70.038 

3.304 

o,4r 

131.1117 

6.067 

X586,4a8 

1.330.626 

63,  »M 


10,697 
2, 04* 
8,883 

848,780 

111388 

10,688 

7,184 

21,868 

2.168,710 

16,671 

120,879 

403,338 

384.  OU 

168,823 

36,138 

04.168 

^073 

46.602 

11,003 

8,660.830 

30,880 

SO,  697 

30.642 

16,067 

381.300 

13.781 

4.230.680 

1,621.083 

136,380 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  OOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
COKWERENCK 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  are  concerned  about  safeguard- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Oovemment  pro- 
curement process.  With  Federal  pro- 
curement awards  nmnlng  in  excess  of  $35 
billion  a  year,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Oovemment  receive  the  maximum  re- 
turn in  goods  and  services.  My  own 
State  of  New  Hampshire  experienced  a 
dramatic  loss  in  Department  of  Defense 
prime  contract  awards,  which  fell  from 
$104  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  to  $59 
million  In  the  fiscal  year  1962.  It  did 
not  take  me  long  to  discover  that  busi- 
ness competition,  rather  than  equity  of 
distribution  among  the  States,  deter- 
mines the  allocation  of  Oovemment  pro- 
curement awards. 

With  the  thought  that  New  Hamp- 
shire's experience  might  benefit  others 
concerned  with  their  State's  share  in 
procurement.  I  should  like  to  describe 
the  Oovemment  Procurement  Oppor- 
tunities (inference  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire  on  March 
29,  1963.  One  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems faced  by  small  business,  auid  also 
by  some  large  businesses,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty in  aecaring  information  about 
Oovemment  contracts.  It  was  to  rectify 
this  information  gap  that  I  sponsored  a 
1-day  conference,  in  cooperation  with 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire  and  an 


advisory  conmilttee  of  local  industrial- 
ists. Many  lnfonnati<Ni  problems  wero 
overcome;  and.  In  addition,  New  Hamp- 
shire firms  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  subcontracting  programs  of  the  lead- 
ing New  England  iMliBe  contractors. 
Oovemment  agencies  added  numerous 
firms  to  their  bidders  lists,  and  prime 
contractors  made  dozens  of  worthwhile 
contacts  with  new  sources  of  supply. 

As  a  followup  to  the  conference,  the 
New  Hampshire  Department  of  Re- 
sources and  Economic  Development  will 
serve  as  am  information  agency  to  dis- 
tribute printed  materials  and  news  items 
about  Federal  Oovemment  procurement 
opportunity. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  acknowl- 
edge the  help  of  the  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  Tbomais  D.  Morris, 
and  in  particular  Dr.  Robert  P.  Stead- 
man,  the  Economic  Adjustment  Adviser, 
and  Mr.  Richard  W.  Webb,  principal  ad- 
viser for  small  business.  I  am  sure  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  would  like  to  ar- 
range similar  conferences  would  find 
these  men.  and  the  representatives  of  all 
the  agencies  concerned  with  procure- 
ment, very  helpful  Indeed. 

In  the  long  run.  BCr.  President,  it  Is  the 
development  of  educational  institutions 
and  research  capability  that  determines 
a  State's  share,  not  only  in  procurement 
opportunity,  but  in  the  techndogieal 
revolution  that  is  transforming  Amer- 
ica's econcHnic  life.  Our  conference 
ended  with  an  excellent  address  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Oreen,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Technical  Services  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  He  described  the  new 
Engineering  Extension  Senrioe  proposed 
as  part  of  the  Presidoit's  Civiliam  Indus- 
trial Technology  Program.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  significant  effort 
to  spur  our  faltering  progress  m  the  de- 
velopment of  civilian  technology  and  the 
other  programs  described  by  John  Ore^i, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription of  our  conference  organliation 
and  Mr.  Oreen 's  address,  **Oovemment 
Programs  in  Support  of  Industrial  Tech- 
nology," be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscota,  as  follows: 

PaocrmsKEifT      CoNnaaifCs     OBCAinzATtoir 
PtAm 

1.  PLAMNlira   AMD  SPOKSOBSHIP 

The  amaU  bualnoM  advlaen  in  the  oflSo* 
of  the  AsBlBtant  Secretary  ot  DefeoM  (In- 
BtaUatlans  and  liOgtotlCB)  rt* *"***"  useful 
historical  fUes  on  past  oonfereaces  whldi 
can  be  used  to  guide  in  conference  planning. 

The  Department  of  Defense  wiU  designate 
a  coordinating  ofllcer  who  can  supply  helpful 
advice  to  local  sponsors.  The  more  special- 
ized the  conference  subject  matter  is.  the 
more  necessary  It  may  beocoae  to  Invite 
gavamment  parttclpents  from  Waahlngtoo 
headquarters  oOloea.  Par  the  New  Hamp- 
shire conference,  it  was  eonsklered  mors  de- 
Blrable  to  invite  local  reprMsatetlTea  from 
regional  ofBoes,  to  permit  pewonal  foUowup 
and  take  advantage  of  local  knowledct. 

Spooaorahi^  may  be  assumed  by  the  State 
govemmant.  a  number  of  local  Induatrlee 
and  untversltlea.  industrial  promotion  au- 
thcrltlea.  or  the  Member  at  Ooogrees  most 
concerned.  Par  our  Mew  Bsmpshlre  oonfer- 
ence,  after  Federal  participation  has  been 
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wtmngwl  by  Benator  licZirrTBB's  it*ff.  the 
Ualwrai^  of  Itaw  Hampablr*  agraed  to  act 
a*  host  to  th«  confarance  through  Its  ext«n- 
Hon  serrlce  and  a  blpartlaaa  adTlaory  com- 
mittee waa  i4;>polnted  to  foster  Interest 
among  local  Indnstrles,  labor  unions.  Indus- 
trial planning  deparlanents,  chambers  ot 
commerce,  and  universities. 

t.      FUBUCXTT 

With  several  months'  advance  notice  it 
becomes  possible  to  use  the  industrial  press 
to  publicize  the  meeting.  State  Industrial 
newsletters  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
meree's  Commerce  Business  Dally  are  very 
helpfiU  news  media.  The  conference  will  be 
news  for  chambers  of  oommeroe,  labor 
xmlona,  mayors,  a  great  variety  of  Industrial 
associations,  and  regional  associations.  Prior 
to  the  New  Hampshire  conference  an  invita- 
tion from  the  advisory  conunlttee  and  a  letter 
from  Senator  Mdirmu  were  given  wide  dis- 
tribution using  the  State's  own  list  of  Indus- 
tries. The  Senator's  State  offlce  worked  al- 
most full  time  for  2  weeks  to  make  sure  that 
all  Interested  persons  were  aware  of  the  con- 
ference. 

a.  PABTiciPATioir  am  wmokmam 

The  New  Hampshire  conference  served  a 
▼arled  group  of  attendees,  numbering  about 
aoo.  The  program  would  be  modified  for  a 
longer  conference  or  If  more  were  expected 
to  attend. 

Preliminaries:  (1  pjn.) :  Gov.  John  W. 
King  welcomed  the  participants  and  Mr. 
John  F.  Rowe,  Commissioner  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Reeoiuxes  and 
Economic  Development  explained  the  pro- 
gram. For  an  audience  largely  unfamiiiiyr 
with  the  natiire  of  government  procurement, 
a  30  minute  explanation  of  how  to  se- 
cure bid  information,  what  makes  for  suc- 
cessful bidding,  set-asldes.  and  various 
aspects  of  performance,  discharge,  and  pay- 
ment would  be  useful.  An  Indiistrlal  coun- 
selor, attorney,  or  corporate  official  familiar 
with  government  procurement  would  be  a 
logical  choice  as  a  speaker. 

Panels:  (2  pjn.) :  The  purpose  of  panel 
discussions  is  to  convey  more  spedallaed  In- 
formation In  a  manner  that  will  promote  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  government 
requirements  and  the  needs  of  Industry. 
The  New  Hampshire  conference  provided 
panels  for  both  research-intensive  indus- 
tries and  conventional  numufacturlng,  as 
the  former  experience  special  problems  in 
Inspection,  procurement  officer  relations, 
and  qieclilcatlons. 

The  panel  on  research-inteiutye  industries 
might  cover  the  following  topics:  seciulng 
bid  infonnatlon,  use  of  Defense  Documenta- 
tion Centers,  the  use  of  government-owned 
patents,  security,  patent,  and  technical 
know-how  clauses.  Inspection  and  specifica- 
tion problems,  charging  research  to  the 
contract,  and  subcontracting.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  representatives  of  large  con- 
tractors be  named  to  the  panel  as  well  as 
the  following  agencies:  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  the  Military 
Departments,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  panel  on  conventional  manufactures 
might  cover  the  following  topics:  the  Fed- 
eral Supply  Classlflcatlon,  sale  of  govem- 
memt  surplus  property.  Federal  and  Military 
Qualilied  Products  Lists,  securing  bid  infor- 
matloii.  labor  clauses,  subcontracting.  Small 
Business  Administration  programs.  State 
procurement,  and  the  selection  of  i»xxluct 
areas  where  a  firm  can  be  competitive.  The 
following  agencies  might  be  represented: 

Defense  Supply  Agency,  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Department  of  the  Army.  Oorpe  of 
Bnglneers,  Department  of  the  Army,  Agency 
for  International  Development,  General 
Dei'Tices  AdmlnlstrmtioD,  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Area  Bedevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, Sman  Business  Administration. 


Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Dlvl- 
Blon.  Department  of  Labor. 

A  separate  panel  on  research  and  dsvelop- 
ment  would  not  be  concerned  with  research 
as  a  preliminary  to  product  development,  a 
subject  covered  by  the  other  panels.  A  re- 
March  panel  can  provide  Informatioo  for 
Independent  research  firms,  and  university 
departments  which  may  be  interested  In  re- 
search grants  and  contracts.  Among  the 
subjects  which  might  be  oovwed  are  patents, 
security,  and  technical  information  clauses, 
consultants  and  sub-contracting,  the  duties 
of  the  scientific  officer,  salary  charging  prac- 
tices, task  orders  and  special  contract 
clauses,  and  research  proposals.  Among  the 
Oovemment  agencies  that  might  be  re- 
quested to  participate  are:  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  National  Science  Foundation. 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Military 
Departments,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

A  question  which  aroee  in  planning  the 
New  Hampshire  conference  was  whether 
panelists  should  simply  explain  their  agen- 
cies or,  instead,  proceed  according  to  an  out- 
line of  topics.  The  latter  method  was  found 
to  be  far  more  satisfactory  In  susUlnlng  in- 
terest and  conveying  information.  The  se- 
lection of  a  pa^el  discussion  leader  for  each 
group  is  of  critical  Importance.  He  can  de- 
velop an  outline  and  discuss  each  panelist's 
presentation  with  him  in  advance.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  prepare  a  report  of  each 
panel,  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  conference 
and  to  send  to  industries  that  were  not  rep- 
resented. 

The  counseling  period  (3:30  to  5:30  pjn.)  : 
Each  prime  contractor,  Oovernment  agency, 
and  commercial  buyer  (e.g..  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co.)  was  provided  with  a  counseling 
table  in  a  large  hall  where  materials  could 
be  distributed  and  Individual  contracting 
difficulties  explained.  Two  hours  were  al- 
lotted for  these  consulting  sessions  and  they 
were  a  very  worthwhile  feature  of  the 
conference. 

During  the  counseling  period,  a  sepcu^te 
discussion  was  convened  for  local  govern- 
ment officials,  labor  union  representatives, 
the  press,  and  those  with  a  more  general 
interest  in  the  proceedings.  A  film  de- 
scribing the  work  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration  was  shown,  followed 
by  a  discussion  of  New  Hampshire's  plans 
for  economic  development.  This  discussion 
was  led  by  Mr.  John  F.  Rowe#  commissioner 
of  New  Hampshire's  Department  of  Resources 
and  Economic  Development.  The  following 
outline  Is  suggested  for  a  program  of  this 
kind: 

History  and  characteristics  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial conununlty,  State  plans  in  educa- 
tion, local  and  State  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Industry,  how  new  industries  seek  locations. 
What  are  the  State's  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, export  promotion,  agriculture, 
special  projects? 

CONCLtrsSOIV 

After  an  afternoon  of  discussion,  a  ban- 
quet was  served,  to  which  all  participants 
were  invited.  As  no  charge  may  be  made  for 
attending  a  Government  conference,  the 
advisory  c<»nnilttee  decided  to  pay  for  over- 
head out  of  the  dinner  fees.  Ilie  banquet 
provided  a  worthwhile  opportunity  to  deepen 
acquaintances  made  during  the  day,  and  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  entertain  the  Oov- 
emment participants  as  guests  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  and  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  president  of  the  xinlverslty, 
Dr.  John  McConnell,  served  as  toastmaster. 
Benator  McImttxx  Introduced  the  speaker, 
Mr.  John  C.  Green,  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of 
TeChnleal  Services  In  the  Department  of 
Coounarce.  His  address,  "Government  Pro- 
grams in  Support  of  Industrial  Technology," 
served  as  an  especially  fitting  conclusion  to 
the  day. 
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GovxawMawT     PaooaAna     n     Suivoa     am 
iMuuaiBiAi.  Tacaaraaoer 
(By  John  C.  Orsen) 
The  first  reaction  ot  many  to  the  title  <># 
my  talk  must  be— why  do  w  need  anyTjT 
emment  programs  beyond  a  quick  reduetton 
in  taxes  and  Federal  spending?    Let  me  aa^ 
at  once  that  a  tax  reduotton  can  pro^ 
powerful  support  to  improvsd  technoloalcri 
practices  in  Industry.    I  will  cover  thlsln 
some  detail  Uter.     But  first  let  me  sketch 
In   the   impacts    of  science    and   technolorv 
upon  our  society.     Then  I  hope  to  point  out 
the  need   for   posiUve  efforts  to  encourac- 
private  Industry  to  Improve  its  productlvUv 
and    to    innovate    because   these    are   makv 
ways  by  which  additional  plant  lnveetm«t 
U  created.  Jobs  are  made,  the  gross  naUonal 
product  U  created,  and  the  economy  grows 
Let  us  consider  the  Federal  investment  la 
science  and  technology  which  since  1080  has 
grown  from   1   billion  to  nearly   15  billions 
It  U  estimated  that  next  year  thU  figure 
wlU  rise  ftirther  by  at  least   a  biUlon  with 
no  plateau  in  sight.     ThU  means  that  todav 
about  15  cents  on  every  tax  doUar  is  goiac 
to  support  a  scientist  or  an  engineer,  to  ooo- 
struct  scientific  facilities,  or  to  underwrlU 
the  performance  of  federally  sponsored  ez- 
perlmenu.     Science  and  technology  are  based 
upon    the    intellectual    efforts    of    trained 
people,  and   it  lias   been   estimated   that  3 
out    of    4    of    the    Nation's    innovators    srs 
now  w(»^klng  on  projects  choeen  by  Govern, 
ment  agencies  and  directed  to  OovemmsBt 
objectives. 

Now  it  can  be  argued  that  this  is  good, 
since  it  contributes  to  increased  efflclencT 
of  the  Federal  Establishment,  helps  us  keep 
ahead  of  the  Russians,  creates  many  jobs, 
and  pumps  money  into  the  economy.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  parts  of  Florida  Texas, 
California,  and  your  neighboring  State. 
Massachusetu,  are  experiencing  booms  as 
engineering  projects  and  scientific  fadlltlss 
are  assigned  to  these  locaUons.  But  what  of 
large  secUons  of  the  country  which  are  not 
sharing  in  this  scientific  upsurge?  Here  we 
are  finding  serious  dislocations  as  existing 
technical  personnel  migrate  to  the  glamour 
areas  on  both  coasts. 

For  example,  how  long  can  a  State  like 
Kansas  maintain  good  schools  and  unlver- 
slUes  to  educate  their  best  young  people 
when  over  00  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.'s  leave 
Kansas  as  soon  as  they  get  their  diplomas  in 
their  hands.  Recently  there  was  an  Intel- 
lectual emigration  from  East  to  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  BerUn  wall  was  a  result.  The 
States  of  the  Middle  West  are  losing  many 
of  their  trained  people  to  other  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  cannot  take  such 
stem  measures. 

Another  facet  of  this  problem  Is  the  rela- 
tionship between  military  and  civilian  sci- 
ence within  industry.  We  like  to  think  of 
Oovemment  and  private  enterprise  as  operat- 
ing in  two  parallel  spheres  with  clear  lines 
of  separation;  however,  in  many  large, 
medium,  and  small  companies  today  these 
lines  are  blurred  or  no  longer  exist.  I  am 
thinking  of  companies  whose  major,  in  fact 
sole  customer,  is  a  military  procurement 
agency.  These  Anns  are  particularly 
sxisceptlble  to  the  cold  wind  of  technolog- 
ical change.  If  thej  fall  to  get  an  Impor- 
tant research  and  development  contract  or 
if  the  mUltary  sponsorli  interest  shlfu  from 
their  product  to  another,  suCb  as  from 
bombers  to  guided  missiles,  they  are  in  seri- 
ous dllBeulty. 

Every  day  the  newspapers  report  the  impact 
of  Federal  agency  decisions  on  electronic 
and  aviation  companies  which  fall  into  this 
class.  Then  there  are  other  companies,  more 
fortunatdy  placed,  which  have  added  a  mil- 
itary technical  capability  to  their  normal 
civilian  tnanufaeturlng  organlaaMoB. 
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Tbeee  firms  would  appear  to  have  the  best 
ot  both  worlds — the  support  of  Government 
in  probing  the  unknown  and  the  civilian 
cspablllty  of  transferring  the  new  dlscover- 
iss  Into  commercially  valuable  products  and 
processes.  In  fact,  it  has  been  argued  that 
our  whole  effort  in  reaching  the  Moon  may 
be  Justified  in  the  smount  of  new  civilian 
innovations  which  are  created  as  by- 
products. This  may  be  true;  the  communl- 
cstlons  satellite,  Telstar,  and  the  Improved 
^rsatber  forecasting  by  satellites  are  notable 
sxamples.  However.  £  must  point  out  that 
tbs  transfer  of  a  new  scientific  discovery 
from  a  noneconomic  to  an  economic  en- 
vironment is  not  simple,  quick,  nor  auto- 
niatlc.  Let  me  illustrate  by  example.  If 
ve  want  to  hit  the  Moon,  Mars,  or  Venus, 
we  need  the  moet  delicate,  precise,  and  per- 
fect guidance  mechanism  that  the  scientists 
and  engineers  can  visualize  and  construct. 
Technical  performance  is  the  quality  sought, 
price  Is  secondary. 

It  makes  little  difference  if  the  gyroscopes 
which  stabilize  the  mechanism  cost  SI. 300, 
112.000.  or  even  S130.000  since  the  entire 
■uccees  or  failure  of  the  space  shot  rests 
upon  the  accuracy  of  performance.  Now  let 
us  try  to  transform  this  sophisticated,  com- 
plex technology  to  a  civilian  environment — 
say  stabilizing  the  spin  of  a  commercial 
washing  machine.  Here  the  Item  must  cost 
less  than  $12.  and  preferably  $1.20  if  iU  use 
in  a  marketable  product  can  be  Justified. 
As  you  can  see.  a  good  deal  of  redesign,  cost 
cutting,  and  performance  compromise  Is 
essential  in  any  such  technological  transfer. 
But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story.  Many  of  us 
tend  to  think  that  superior  technology  will 
reach  the  market  automatically.  This 
ignores  the  large  number  of  practical  man- 
sgement  decisions  and  company  actions 
which  must  take  place  before  any  new  tech- 
nology can  be  brought  into  commercial  use. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  new  gyroecopic 
Btablllcer  U  not  going  to  be  inserted  as  a 
substitute  for  a  conventional  stabilizer  in  an 
ordinary  washing  machine.  Instead  It  is  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  a  new  product  put  out  by 
either  a  new  or  an  existing  company.  What 
must  management  undertake?  First,  they 
must  provide  the  engineering  skills  to  de- 
termine the  material  specifications  and  to 
make  the  product.  Then  capital  equipment 
must  be  purchased  and  Installed  In  the 
necessary  production  facilities.  Suppliers 
are  required  in  order  to  procxu*  materials. 
When  these  are  accomplished,  the  firm  is 
capable  of  production,  but  how  about  the 
customer?  Here  small  scale  sales  under 
controlled  conditions  are  often  Involved. 
These  may  include  a  number  of  marketing 
approaches  and  advertising  methods.  The 
results  of  these  market  surveys  must  be 
studied  and  then  used  to  correct  or  modify 
the  engineering,  the  production,  the  adver- 
tising campaign,  and/or  the  distribution 
channels.  At  all  times,  management  must 
face  and  answer  the  question — Will  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  product  bring  suf- 
ficient profiU  to  Justify  the  rUk?  It  Is  only 
realistic  to  recognize  that  many  times  man- 
agement will  decide  upon  good  grounds  to 
reject  the  new  technology  in  favor  of  the 
old  and  established  product. 

So  far  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  Federal 
support  of  science,  while  necessary  In  today's 
society  Is  not  completely  beneficial.  Further 
its  beneflu  are  not  shared  equally  by  all 
sizes  of  firms,  nor  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Now.  the  answer  Is  not  to  throw  numbers  of 
scientists  and  engineers  out  of  work  by  cut- 
ting out  existing  Federal  programs.  The 
international  situation  does  not  permit  such 
drastic  action;  thus  what  we  need  is  to  de- 
sign supporting  programs  which  encourage 
private  firms  to  accelerate  their  own  scien- 
tific efforts  and  to  take  as  much  advantage 
as  possible   of  the  work   performed   by   the 


many  thousands  of  scientists  and  engineers 
who  are  working  for  the  Oovemment. 

In  preparing  this  talk  I  made  three  rough 
breakdowns  of  areas  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has,  or  is  developing,  such  sup- 
porting efforts.  The  first  is  education  since 
in  the  last  analysis  Industry  will  not  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  technology 
unless  it  has  an  ample  supply  of  trained 
people.  Next  comes  finance  since  the  cost  of 
introducing  the  new  technology  is  often  high 
and  the  profits  postponed.  This  leaves  a  last 
group  that  I  might  call  general  or  all  others. 
This  category  is  devoted  to  diffusing  known 
technology  through  a  niunber  of  cooperating 
services. 

Back  to  breakdown  No.  1— education.  Re- 
cently the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, a  group  of  Internationally  famous 
scientists  and  engineers,  pointed  out  th&t  the 
fields  of  engineering,  mathematics,  and  the 
physical  sciences  are  absorbing  six  out  of 
seven  research  and  development  dollars  and 
the  services  of  at  least  tturee  out  of  four  of 
aU  the  Nation's  scientists  and  engineers.  In 
addition,  they  observed  that  engineering, 
mathematics,  and  the  physical  sciences  pro- 
vide the  technical  basis  for  much  of  the  in- 
dustrial aspects  of  worldwide  economic 
competition.  This  Committee  then  recom- 
mended four  goals. 

1.  To  increase  the  number  of  doctor's  de- 
grees awarded  each  year  to  reach  7,500  by 
1970.  (I  should  mention  that  in  1960,  3,000 
such  degrees  were  awarded.) 

2.  To  Increase  the  number  of  students  who 
complete  a  full  year  of  graduate  training  In 
these  3  sections  of  30,000  by  the  same  year. 
(I  believe  the  number  achieved  in  1960  was 
12,000.) 

3.  To  develop  new  centers  of  educational 
excellence   and   to  strengthen   the  existing 

centers.  (The  argument  here  Is  that  If  we 
reach  the  projected  manpower  goals,  the 
existing  Institutions  will  not  be  able  to  ab- 
sorb them.) 

4.  Last,  to  locate  the  new  centers  in  a 
manner  to  serve  all  geographic  areas  more 
effectively.  (This  of  course  Is  to  keep  all 
sectors  of  the  country  Intellectually  and  eco- 
nomically vigorous.) 

The  National  Science  Foundation  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  moving  fast  to  re- 
spond to  this  Conunlttee's  recommendations. 
For  example,  yesterday  they  announced  over 
2,200  new  awards  In  2  fellowship  programs. 
For  the  1963-64  academic  year  the  Founda- 
tion Is  awarding  1,300  cooperative  graduate 
fellowships;  In  addition  they  will  provide 
over  900  summer  fellowships  for  graduate 
teaching  assistants  which  will  permit  them 
study  and  research. 

About  170  colleges  and  universities  pre- 
sented applications  for  these  awards.  I 
looked  over  the  list  of  recipients  In  the 
hope  that  I  would  find  New  Hampshire  gen- 
erously represented.  Dartmouth  has  sev- 
eral; the  University  of  New  Hampshire  has 
a  smaller  number,  but  other  States  have 
many  mcn-e.  When  I  mentioned  this  fact 
to  Foundation  personnel,  they  reminded  me 
that  a  substantial  number  of  research  grants 
go  to  colleges  In  New  Hampshire,  and  these 
also  produce  knowledge  and  help  train  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  at  Dartmouth.  Dr. 
Inoue  La  doing  pioneer  work  on  living  cells. 
and  Dr.  Heyl  Is  Investigating  the  spawning 
habits  of  Atlantic  salmon  and  rainbow  trout. 
At  this  university,  the  Foundation  made  a 
grant  of  S50.000  to  help  establish  the  com- 
puter center  and  recently  an  additional 
$20,000  to  augment  Its  facilities. 

My  next  category  Is  finance.  The  private 
Inovator  with  an  invention,  with  or  without 
a  patent,  usually  needs  more  money  than 
he  or  his  friends  can  raise.  To  some  degree 
the  small  company  suffers  the  same  prob- 
lems. As  many  of  you  know,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  special  lending 
authority  designed  to  help  out  In  these  situ- 


ations. Normally  one  has  to  apply  first  to  a 
bank  or  other  legally  approved  institution. 
If  funds  obtained  this  way  do  not  fuUy  meet 
the  need,  the  SmaU  Business  Administration 
may  Join  with  the  private  agency  in  a  par- 
ticipation loan  providing  the  proposition 
looks  good.  If  the  bank  declines  the  risk. 
SJBJi.  may  consider  a  dhrect  loan  providing 
the  borrower  can  put  up  adequate  collateral. 
These  devices  did  not  fully  meet  the  need 
of  fledgling  companies  seeking  to  grow,  and 
in  1958  the  Congress  authorized  the  creation 
of  the  SmaU  Business  Investment  Companies. 
These  are  licensed  and  regulated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  They  get 
financial  assistance  from  tiiat  agency  and 
In  turn  provide  either  a  straight  loan,  equity 
financing,  or  convertible  debenture  financ- 
ing. The  Small  Business  Administration  and 
the  Small  Bxislness  Investment  Companies 
are  expected  to  take  a  particular  Interest  In 
new  companies  which  promise  to  bring  new 
developments  to  the  market. 

That  is  one  service:  however  solution  of 
the  financial  problem  ts  not  simply  a  matter 
of  loans.  Often  tax  relief  may  be  a  more 
persuasive  device.  As  you  Icnow,  the  tax 
bill  which  the  President  sent  to  the  Congress 
this  year  is  designed  to  provide  additional  in- 
centives and  investment  by  increasing  the 
rate  of  return  to  a  company  after  taxes.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  Preeident's  proposals 
would  reduce  the  normal  rate  of  tax  on  the 
first  $25,000  corporate  Income  from  a  30  per- 
cent to  a  22  percent  rate.  It  would  also  re- 
duce corporate  tax  rates  from  52  to  47 
percent  by  1965.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
centive which  is  planned  for  all  firms,  there 
are  two  specific  provisions  with  respect  to 
research  and  development.  Section  174  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  now  per- 
mits a  taxpayer  to  deduct  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  when  made  or  to 
capitalize  them  at  his  option  would  be  lib- 
eralUsed  to  Include  expenditures  for  depre- 
ciable equipment  used  for  research  and 
development.  The  rules  for  claiming  a  de- 
duction on  this  provision  would  require  that 
the  equipment  be  tised  exclusively  in  re- 
search and  development  and  that  it  be 
specialized  equipment,  not  assets  for  gen- 
eral purpose  use.  The  second  provision  la 
especially  designed  to  encourage  research  in 
small  business.  Here  depreciable  equipment 
which  Is  used  In  research  and  development 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  time  Is  eligible  for 
deduction  as  a  current  expense. 

Now  let  me  Inventory  briefly  the  category 
of  general  governmental  services.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  finding  civilian 
products  and  processes  In  military  and  space 
research.  To  a  degree  I  have  exaggerated  the 
problem.  There  are  a  number  of  Instances 
in  which  the  technological  transfer  has  been 
successful  and  there  are  additional  cases 
awaiting  a  successful  entrepreneur  who  will 
take  the  discoveries  and  create  the  market. 
Here  are  a  few  simple  examples: 

One  of  the  most  effective  fire  extinguish- 
ing agents  on  the  market  today  is  a  civilian 
bjrproduct  of  military  research  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  Bromotrifluorome thane.  This 
agent  is  used  not  only  by  the  Army,  but  is 
carried  by  most  conunercial  planes.  It  also 
can  be  used  as  an  effective,  safe,  hctisehold 
fire  extinguisher.  The  VJS.  Army  Mobility 
Command's  Engineer  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Laboratories,  Fort  Belvolr.  Va.,  devel- 
oped the  agent  to  meet  the  military  need 
for  a  more  effective  means  of  fighting  pe- 
troleum fires  In  the  Arctic  as  well  as  at 
normal  temperatxires.  Essentially  nontoxic 
and  usable  at  temperattires  of  66  degrees 
below  zero,  Bromotrlfluoromethane  is  much 
more  effective  than  methyl  bromide  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires. 

It  can  be  used  also  in  other  applications. 
When  it  is  mixed  with  flammable  anee- 
thetlc.  such  as  cyclopn^>ane,  it  can  prevent 
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deaths  frt3tn  ezploslaii  and  anow  more  free- 
dom In  operating  room  tadmlqnes.  It  also 
can  be  mixed  with  oxygen  or  nitrogen  or 
helixmx  to  prodnee  an  atmosphere  which  win 
support  life  satisfactorily,  but  not  aUow 
combustion  of  any  type  to  take  place  and, 
thereby,  enable  many  hazardous  Industrial 
operations  to  be  performed  safely.  This  item 
is  now  being  man\ifacttircd  by  a  n\unber  of 
companies. 

Potable  water,  or  rather  the  lack  of  It,  Is 
a  problem  of  growing  concern  as  the  popu- 
lation Increases  and  industrial  water  require- 
ments expand  rapidly.  Along  with  eonserya- 
tlon  of  natural  resotgces.  various  means  of 
obtaining  potable  water  from  sea  water  and 
Inland  brackish  waters  are  being  studied. 
Investigated,  and  tested.  One  of  the  most 
common  methods  of  obtaining  potable  water 
from  saline  sources  Is  distillation,  but  one  of 
the  problems  has  been  controlling  scale  de- 
posits on  heat  exchange  surfaces  that  reduce 
the  heat  transfer  rates. 

The  UJ3.  Army  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  hare  developed  a  calcium  sulfate 
seeding  technique  that  has  been  found  ef- 
fective in  the  control  of  scale,  and  may  be 
applicable  to  areas  of  the  country  which 
nuiy  have  to  rely  on  brackish  surface  or  well 
water  for  its  water  sui>ply.  This  technique 
has  been  referred  to  variously  as  the  sludge 
method  or  internal  stabilization  technique 
for  scale  control.  Basically,  the  theory  of 
this  calciinn  sulfate  seeding  technique  Is 
the  afllnlty  of  the  precipitating  scale-forming 
compounds  for  a  surface  of  a  compound 
having  a  similar  crystalline  structure.  In 
this  technique,  scale  forms  on  the  seed  crys- 
tals in  suspension  and  Is  blown  down  con- 
tinuously from  the  plant.  The  calclunj  sul- 
fate seeding  technique  Is  one  of  two  methods 
recommended  for  scale  control  in  a  brackish 
water  conversion  plant  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex., 
and  it  also  has  been  recommended  for  the 
control  of  scale  In  tbe  sea  water  conversion 
plant  at  Freeport,  Tex. 

Removing  old  paint  or  enamel  frtnn  foml- 
t\xn  or  other  items,  preparatory  to  repaint- 
ing, is  often  a  slow  and  tedious  Job  even 
with  tbe  viae  of  commercial  pwoducts  de- 
signed to  help  remove  it  In  one  easy  ap- 
plication. Army  research  and  development 
has  developed  an  organic  stripper  that  re- 
moves paint  and  enamel  from  any  t3rpe  sur- 
face within  4  to  5  minutes  and  leaves  no 
residue. 

Considered  superior  to  any  commercial 
product  in  numerous  tests  and  applications. 
the  stripper  Is  so  formulated  that  it  softens 
and  penetrates  the  paint  or  enamel  and 
releases  a  gas  which  lifts  the  film  from  the 
substrata.  The  stripper  contains  deten?ent 
emulslflers  so  that  the  loosened,  partially 
dissolved,  paint  fllm  can  be  flushed  off  with 
water  to  leave  a  clean,  smooth  surface.  Non- 
flammable, It  can  be  applied  to  any  surface 
by  either  bnishing  or  spraying.  A  specifica- 
tion has  been  prepared,  and  the  organic 
stripper  may  now  be  prepared  and  offered 
for  sale  commercially. 

B*y  Department  is  concerned  with  provid- 
ing a  channel  for  information  such  as  this 
to  the  industrial  community,  and  each  week 
we  receive  hundreds  of  new  sclentiflc  dis- 
coveries which  we  pass  on  to  business  firms 
for  their  imaginative  application.  We  also 
cooi>erate  with  the  Space  Agency  in  seeking 
to  promote  civilian  applications  of  their 
findings.  While  we  all  perceive  special  prob- 
lems in  finding  commercial  counterparts  for 
the  complex  and  exotic  devices  needed  in 
■pace,  this  has  not  deterred  NASA  from  de- 
signing new  conununicatlon  mecbanlsms. 
For  example,  they  have  contracted  recently 
with  the  A.  D.  Little  Co.  in  Cambridge  and  a 
number  of  other  capable  research  organi- 
sations to  ferret  out  attractive  inventions 
and  communicate  them  to  companies  with 
the  capability  of  civilian  production. 

I  have  referred  earlier  to  the  financial  sup- 
port provided  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration.   In  addition,  they  have  a  Products 


Oeitlue  which  Is  essenttally  a  eonununlea- 
tlon  channel  between  Inventors  and  manu- 
facttarers.  The  8BA  Trodncts  List  Clretilar" 
lists  and  describes  patents  Issued  to  private 
Inventors  or  Ooremment  agendea  which  can 
be  Hoenaed  by  Interested  firms.  The  SBA 
ofBce  boasts  that  a  number  of  new  com- 
panies have  been  started  by  this  device  and 
that  many  established  manufacturers  have 
found  new  products. 

My  own  Department,  disturbed  by  the  im- 
balance between  military  and  civilian  re- 
search, is  proposing  to  the  Congress  a  new 
approach  generally  termed  civilian  technol- 
ogy. This  activity  Is  headed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology,  Dr. 
Hollomon.  He  was  until  recently  manager 
of  engineering  research  at  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  His  plan  has  two  prongs:  It  seeks 
to  identify  major  industries  where  lagging 
technology  is  contributing  to  economic  dlfli- 
cultles.  Biamples  of  such  Industries  are 
textiles,  machine  tools,  and  foundry  prac- 
tices. Here  the  Department  proposes  to  get 
the  views  of  the  industry  Itself  on  needed 
research  and  to  place  research  contracts  di- 
rected to  the  solution  of  these  problems.  The 
work  will  be  carried  out  primarily  at  uni- 
versities. It  is  thought  that  the  university 
environment  is  preferable  for  this  work,  since 
at  a  university  the  training  of  futvve  engi- 
neers is  an  essential  component.  Thus  the 
projects  will  assist  in  developing  trained  spe- 
cialists who  win  be  capable  of  transferring 
to  these  Industries  and  creating  new  appli- 
cations In  an  Indixstrlal  environment.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers are  now  attracted  to  the  glamorous 
fields  of  space  and  defense,  thus  indirectly 
contributing  to  the  slowing  down  of  techno- 
logical innovation  in  the  older  and  more 
conventional  industries. 

Next  in  Dr.  Hollomon's  bag  is  a  program 
directed  to  the  diffusion  of  known  science  and 
technology  through  the  Nation's  engineering 
schools  and  extension  services.  State  uni- 
versities, land -grant  colleges,  and  private 
universities  have  the  engineering  talent,  fa- 
cilities, and  reputation  needed  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  great  and  growing  reservoir 
of  sclentiflc  knowledge  and  the  small  flrms 
who  find  It  difficult  to  Identify  and  absorb 
those  fractions  which  can  Improve  their  pro- 
ductivity and  products.  This  program  is 
still  in  the  planning  stage;  the  hope  is  to 
place  several  pilot  contracts  with  State  imi- 
verslties  which  would  permit  the  Department 
to  develop  sound  Federal-State  mechanisms 
and  channels  of  communication  before  at- 
tempting any  national  endeavors. 

So  far  I  have  been  describing  Federal  pro- 
grams which  cover  a  wide  spectrum  of  science 
and  technology.  There  are  others,  fairly 
limited  In  scope,  which  also  make  Indxistrlal 
contribution.  For  example,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  works  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  New  England  fishing  industry.  The 
Office  of  Coal  Research  Is  endeavoring  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  coal  and 
thus  help  the  economic  life  of  such  States 
as  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia.  Then 
there  is  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  which 
is  tackling  the  very  difficult  problem  of  de- 
salting water.  Their  headache  is  to  bring 
the  cost  of  the  processes  In  line  with  the 
cost  of  obtaining  water  from  reservoirs  or 
wells.  The  Importance  of  this  Job  is  dimly 
understood  today,  but  it  may  be  vital  to  in- 
dustry siiccess  25  years  from  now  as  our 
population  grows,  the  urban  spread  con- 
tinues, and  industrial  demands  for  water 
expand. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  inventory  of  Federal 
efforts  without  reference  to  Intangible  efforts 
of  Government  In  support  of  industrial  tech- 
nology. For  example,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  another  division  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  is  the  world's  foremost 
measurement  laboratory.  The  whole  con- 
cept of  mass  production  Is  built  on  acciu-ate 
measurement  and  precise  rei»x>ductlon.     As 


Industry  works  In  new  materials  and  demands 
closer  and  closer  tolerancea.  the  Bureau 
must  keep  In  the  foreftont.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Biureau  ealtbratea  the  Instni- 
menta  and  measurement  i^iparatua  of  in- 
dustrial organizations.  In  genera],  nbs 
calibrates  the  master  standards  of  a  com. 
pany.  and  these  are  used  to  check  the  workl 
ing  standards  within  the  company.  LMt 
year.  NBS  performed  almost  140.000  eaU- 
bratlons  for  Government  and  Industry 
These  range  from  gage  blocks,  to  thermoms. 
ters.  to  radiation  detection  Instruments,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

Standard  samples  are  also  available  frtxa 
NBS.  These  are  samples  of  chemicals,  orss, 
metals,  ceramics,  radioactive  nuclides,  etc.! 
certified  as  to  chemical  composition  or  prop- 
erties. About  600  different  standard  cample* 
are  now  available.  Last  year.  NBS  sold  mors 
than  66.000  samples  to  industry  and  Govern- 
ment. Such  samples  are  valuable  in  qxiallty 
control  work,  and  In  checking  the  acc\uacy 
of  Instruments  and  in  verifying  analytical 
techniques.  The  fees  charged  for  standanl 
samples  and  calibrations  help  support  the 
cost  of  providing  these  services.  This  Is  by 
no  means  a  description  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards'  role  in  support  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  merely  a  glimpse  of  how  one 
quiet  Government  laboratory  collaborates 
with  private  firms  to  Improve  the  perform- 
ance  of  products  and  Increase  consumer 
satisfaction. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  U.S.  Patent  OfBos. 
which  Is  also  attached  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  It  is  the  American  patent 
^  system  which  to  quote  Abraham  Lincoln— 
"The  patent  system  added  the  fuel  of  in- 
terest to  the  fire  of  genius."  Practically 
speaking,  in  our  competitive  society  most 
firms  are  unwilling  to  risk  the  hazards  at 
new  product  introduction  without  the 
limited  statutory  monopoly  afforded  by  tbe 
patent  grants.  The  VS.  Patent  Office  U 
striving  to  keep  abreast  ca  the  heavy  de- 
mands placed  upon  it  by  undertaking  re- 
search and  development  directed  to  com- 
puter storage  and  retrieval  of  pertinent  facts. 
The  task  of  matching  old  knowledge  to  nev 
ideas  Is  extremely  complex,  and  we  do  not 
anticipate  short  run  accomplishments;  how- 
ever, the  Job  is  being  attacked  vigorously  la 
tone  with  the  capabilities  of  private  elec- 
tronic developments. 

I  should  mention  one  last  intangible  that 
attracU  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
press,  especially  in  Washington.  This  is  the 
Oovemmenfs  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
dIvUlon  of  patent  rights  between  the  pri- 
vate company  contractor  and  the  Govern- 
ment sponsor.  One  school  of  thought,  led 
by  Senator  Lono  of  Louisiana,  argues  that 
since  taxpayer  dollars  finance  the  research, 
the  Government  should  take  title  and  dis- 
tribute the  findings  to  all.  Another,  and 
equally  vigorous  group,  claims  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  take  only  a  license  for  Gov- 
ernment pxirposes  and  leave  the  commercial 
rights  with  the  organization  best  qualified 
to  put  them  to  use — the  private  contractor. 
Hearings  on  this  topic  have  taken  place  at 
most  of  the  recent  sessions  of  Congrers.  Re- 
cently, the  President's  Science  Adviror.  Dr. 
Jerome  Wlesner.  proposed  a  middle  e^round 
which  on  balance  favors  the  latter  theory. 

Dr.  Wlesner  observes  that  "there  are  many 
circumstances  in  which  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  to  permit  the  contractor  to  retain 
exclusive  rights  for  nongovernmental  pur- 
poses." He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  "such 
circumstances  most  clearly  arise  In  the  situ- 
ation where  the  work  Is  In  an  area  where 
the  contractor  has  an  established  non- 
governmental conunerclal  position  and  has 
demonstrated  technical  competence  indi- 
cated by  know-how,  experience,  and  patent 
position.  For  example,  consider  the  case  of 
a  piimp  manufacturer  who  has,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  invested  considerable  private 
resoiirces  In  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques for  pumping  fluids.     In  the  course 
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of  research  and  development  for  the  Federal 
Oovernment  In  developing  a  pump  for  liquid 
fusled  rockets,  the  contractor  draws  on  his 
extensive  background  and  know-how.  Does 
tbe  possibility  that  the  Improvement  In  the 
pump  may  have  potential  for  commercial 
uses  require  the  Government  to  obtain  title 
to  patents  on  the  improvement?" 

Dr.  WIesner's  formula  would  permit  the 
contractor  to  keep  the  rights  In  such  cases. 
If  the  Congress  accepts  his  views.  I  believe 
their  action  will  provide  needed  reassurance 
to  Industry  and  will  give  industry  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  collaborate  with  the 
Oovernment  agencies. 

This  inventory  of  programs  and  policies 
covering  such  diverse  agencies  as  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Idternal 
Revenue  may  appear  loose  and  disjointed, 
rrankly,  this  must  be  so  because  the  mis- 
sions of  the  agencies  themselves  are  so  dis- 
tinctly different.  Nevertheless  there  Is  a 
thread  running  through  all  of  these  efforts 
which  may  encourage  those  who  feel  that 
too  often  the  units  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment operate  at  cross  purposes.  In  this 
case,  there  Is  a  clear  recognition  that  in 
today's  society,  and  Increasing  hereafter,  that 
If  we  are  to  keep  competitive  with  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  and  Japan,  if  we  are 
to  have  the  new  products  to  satisfy  con- 
sumer wants,  if  we  are  to  have  the  necessary 
investments  in  new  plants  and  facilities, 
and  If  we  are  going  to  get  additional  Jobs 
our  growing  population  needs,  we  must  look 
to  civilian  innovation  carried  out  by 
indiutry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  I*RBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COBOOSSION  HAS 
NO  JURISDICTION  OVER  RURAL 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  »tr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  a  few  moments  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  comment  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
relating  to  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  recently  has 
moved  In  the  direction  of  exercising  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. I  am  Informed  that  22  coop- 
eratives have  been  identified  by  the 
Commission  staff  as  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Commission.  There  are  in- 
dications that  this  is  only  a  first  step  in 
the  direction  of  applying  the  regulatory 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the 
renaissance  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission In  the  field  of  electric  power. 
Chairman  Swidler  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  in  this  field  has  long  been 
dormant.  He  has  stated  that,  upon  tak- 
ing ofOce.  he  found  the  entire  matter  of 
power  rate  regulation  was  being  handled 
by  a  staff  of  four  employees  tucked  away 
In  one  of  the  agency's  natural  gas 
branches,  and  that  administration  of 
whole  segments  of  the  Commission's  au- 
thority was  in  a  state  of  suspense. 


I  commend  him  for  his  stated  Intui- 
tion to  breathe  life  into  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Commission.  I  will 
support  the  appropriations  needed  to 
make  the  Commission's  regulation  of  the 
electric  power  industry  meaningful.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  an  arm  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  believe  that  this  arm 
should  be  given  the  muscle  it  needs. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  stand  by  and 
see  this  muscle  employed  where  it  Is  not 
needed  and  where  it  was  not  Intended  to 
be  used. 

The  REA  program  has  produced  as 
much  real  benefit  for  our  Nation  per  dol- 
lar of  investment  as  any  other  activity 
of  the  Government.  But  4  years  ago  I 
was  deeply  Involved  in  helping  protect 
the  REA,  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
our  Federal  programs,  from  people  who 
were  busy  arranging  for  its  extinction. 

The  attack  came  from  a  rather  un- 
usual quarter — the  Cabinet  official,  who 
was  In  charge  of  it.  If  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture — Mr.  Ezra  Benson — 
had  had  his  way,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  would  have  passed 
Into  limt>o.  When  Mr.  Benson  could 
find  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  in 
either  branch  of  the  Congress  who  would 
even  introduce  the  legislation  he  sent  up 
here,  legislation  to  raise  the  interest 
rate,  he  rigged  up  a  regulatory  appara- 
tus. This  apparatus  superimix>sed 
ui>on  the  REA  organization  another  layer 
of  supervision  or  regulation  within  his 
own  establishment.  If  this  had  gone 
vmchallenged,  the  agency  and  its  pro- 
grams would  have  been  suffocated. 

I  sponsored  a  bill  with  Representative 
Mel  Price,  of  Illinois,  which  would  have 
freed  REA  from  the  hands  of  its  would- 
be  regulators.  The  Humphrey-Price  bill 
passed  both  Houses  by  very  substantial 
margins.  On  April  29,  1959,  the  Senate 
overrode  the  President's  veto  of  the  bill 
by  a  64  0  29  vote.  It  later  failed  to 
overcome  the  veto  in  the  House  by  four 
votes.  But  REA  survived  and  prospered. 
It  continues  today  to  perform  admi- 
rably the  job  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested m  and  very  sympathetic  with 
the  view  which  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Minnesota  ts  expressing. 
The  REA  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
important  activities  of  our  Government. 
As  we  know,  its  origin  resulted  from  the 
imaginative  and  creative  policies  of 
President  Roosevelt  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

In  Alaslca  the  REA's  now  number  12, 
and  others  are  making  applications. 
In  Alaska  the  REA's  have,  as  elsewhere, 
performed  invaluable  servce.  They  have 
brought  electricity  Into  regions  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  it. 

While  this  has  been  going  on,  there 
have  been  persistent  efforts  on  the  i>art 
of  certain  interests  to  try  to  cripple  the 
REA's,  to  destroy  them,  to  increase  the 
interest  rates  they  now  enjoy,  and  other- 
wise to  curtcil  their  activities. 

I  wish  to  enUst  my  services  with  those 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  pre- 
vent ansrthlng  such  as  that  from  hap- 


pening.   In  my  judgment  it  would  be  a 
disaster  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska.  I  know  of  hla  keen 
interest  in  the  building  ot  the  REA's  and 
what  this  now  means  to  a  growing  econ- 
omy, such  as  that  in  Alaska. 

The  Senator  well  states  the  necessity 
for  our  keeping  a  friendly  and  watchful 
eye  on  the  activities  of  the  REA's  so  that 
those  activities  are  not  restricted  or  crip- 
pled, in  the  light  of  the  new  demands  be- 
ing made  upon  the  Rural  Electrification 
System.    

Mr.  GRUENINO.  The  Senator  mar 
recall,  although  I  think  it  was  somewhat 
prior  to  his  public  service,  that  m  the 
1920'8  a  tremendous  propaganda  cam- 
paign was  started  by  the  Insull  interests 
to  subvert  public  opinion,  to  the  effect 
that  all  public  power  was  evil,  socialistic, 
and  un-American.  The  campaign  en- 
gaged in  a  farflung  subversion  of  news- 
papers, public  forums,  universities,  text 
books,  and  public  opinion  sources  of  all 
kinds.  Of  course,  it  blew  up  with  the 
collapse  of  the  Insull  and  other  utility 
empires  as  a  result  of  their  extravagant 
and  unsoimd  methods  of  financing  char- 
acteristic of  their  day. 

That  was  fully  exposed  in  a  OMijor  in- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  record  of  which  comprised 
about  90  volumes.  The  investigation 
originated  with  such  friends  of  public 
interest  as  Senators  George  Norris,  Tom 
Walsh,  Bob  LaFollette.  and  others  in  the 
Senate  at  that  time. 

The  same  practices  are  now  being  re- 
newed. Full  page  advertisements  in  var- 
ious magazines,  by  the  so-called  invest- 
ment utility  companies,  decry  any  efforts 
on  the  part  of  municipalities  or  States 
to  indulge  in  public  ownership,  which  is, 
of  course,  a  free  choice  which  they  have 
a  right  to  make.  They  likewise  con- 
demn the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

We  must  be  vigilant  that  this  same 
campaign  does  not  gather  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  destroy  the  REA's,  which  is 
one  of  its  objectives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  effort  to  limit  the  activities  of 
REA  continues  year  after  year,  but,  for- 
tunately, the  experience  and  the  record 
of  the  REA  prevail  as  a  counterbalancing 
force.  Therefore,  the  support  of  the 
Congress  for  the  REA  continues.  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  formerly  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  see  that 
this  fine  agency  of  our  Government  is 
given  the  means,  the  manpower,  and  the 
technicians  to  do  this  Job  for  rural  Amer- 
ica for  an  agriculture  which  is  changing 
every  day  and  which  requires  greater 
amounts  of  iK>wer.  and,  indeed,  for  those 
areas  of  our  Federal  Republic  where  the 
extension  of  REA  facilities  and  lines  con- 
tinues to  be  a  pressing  need. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  aware  whether  or  not  the  cost 
of  full -page  advertisements  which  now 
appear  almost  constantly  in  the  maga- 
zines, decrying  public  power,  is  charged 
back  to  the  consumers  of  the  so-called 
investor-owned  utilities  through  In- 
creased rates?  That  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  earlier  activity.  I  remem- 
ber that  one  of  the  propagandists  for 
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Ifr.  InsoII.  addressing  a  groop  of  feOow 
propaffandlsts.  said,  "Never  mind  tbe  ex- 
pense. The  pnblic  pays  the  expense" — 
meaning  that  the  public  pasrs  for  the  ad- 
yertlsing  propaganda  hi  the  rates  it  pays 
for  electricity. 

I  found  that  a  very  useful  phrase  to 
use  as  the  title  of  a  book  I  wrote  on  the 
subject,  'The  Public  Pays,"  which  sum- 
marized the  facts  in  the  90  volumes 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Cammission's  flnd- 
tngs  showing  how  the  public  paid.  If 
that  is  still  so,  it  behooves  those  of  us 
who  want  to  preserve  the  REA's  to  be 
vigilant  in  this  respect. 

li«r.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  re- 
calls to  my  mind  his  book,  which  was 
an  excellent  one.  and  also  recalls  to  my 
mind  what  he  has  referred  to  on  the 
subject  of  advertising.  I  am  happy  to 
report  to  him  that  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota a  friendly,  constructive,  and  cooper- 
ative relationship  exists  between  the 
private  utilities  and  the  REA's.  and  our 
REA's  continue  to  grow  and  exiiand. 
This  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  time,  and 
has  required  some  enlightened  biudness 
leadership  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  our 
biislness  leaders  In  the  field  of  private 
utilities,  and  a  good  deal  of  alertness  and 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  our  REA  lead- 
ers. I  think  the  Senator  knows  what 
I  mean.     

Mr.  GRUENINa.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  entered  public  life 
the  State  of  Minnesota  has  been  in- 
creasingly vigilant  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  A  similar  situation  of  pub- 
lic versus  private  power  conflict  does  not 
exist  in  Alaska,  for  the  reason  that  the 
great  majority  of  electricity  in  the  mu- 
nicipalities is  fumlrfied  by  public  jwwer. 
In  the  one  or  two  cities  in  which  the 
utilities  are  privately  owned,  they  serve 
satisf actorfly.  so  there  is  no  conflict  such 
as  has  disturbed  other  sections  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  want  to  direct  attention  to  what 
Is  being  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  in  the  efTort  to  es- 
tablish regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the 
REA's. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  estab- 
lished the  regulatory  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission in  1935,  it  meant  those  powers 
to  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sxmiers  of  and  the  investors  in  the  com- 
mercial power  industry.  These  were 
legislative  powers  which  were  delegated 
to  the  Commission.  Por  the  purpose  of 
protecting  consimiers,  we  gave  the  Com- 
mission Jinisdlctlon  to  regulate  the  rates 
charged  by  public  utilities  for  electric 
power  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 
Por  the  purpose  of  protecting  investors. 
we  gave  the  Commission  Jurisdiction  over 
securities  issued  by  these  public  utilities. 
The  Federal  Power  Act  is  silent  as  to 
consumer-owned,  nonprofit,  cooperative 
electric  associations  financed  by  a  sister 
agency  the  Rural  Electxlflcation 
Administration. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  makes 
no  reference  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. I  have  researched  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  that  act  and  am  convinced 
that  it  never  was  intended  that  the  re- 
sponsibilities entrusted  to  that  agency 
In  the  executive  department  be  shared 


with  or  reviewed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

President  Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt,  in 
his  1935  Executive  order  establishing 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  the  Congress.  In  Its  1936  enactment 
glvmg  REA  its  statutory  existence,  did 
not  in  any  degree  divide  or  water  down 
the  sole  responsibility  of  that  agency  for 
fostering  and  financing  the  electrifica- 
tion of  nxral  America. 

The  record  shows  the  exact  opix>slte. 
On  March  5,  1936,  when  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  was  being  debated  here 
in  this  Chamber.  Senator  George  W. 
Norris,  the  sponsor  and  champion  of  the 
bin,  stated: 

In  this  proposed  legislation  we  are  giving, 
and  we  necessarily  must  give.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  a  success  of  tbe  measure.  In  my 
opinion,   almost   unlimited   discretion. 

This  statement  followed  an  earlier 
one  made  by  Senator  Norris  in  discuss- 
ing the  assignment  of  responsibility  for 
loan  decisions  as  between  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  again  I  quote: 

Tbe  judgment  of  the  Rural  Seetrlflcatlon 
Administrator  Is  tbe  Judgment  that  would 
prevaiL 

But  there  is  more  direct  and  more 
persuasive  evidence  that  the  Congrress 
did  not  intend  that  the  responsibility 
be  divided  between  the  REA  Administra- 
tor and  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  rural  electrification  bill,  as  report- 
ed from  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  carried  an  amend- 
ment that  would  have  required  the  REA 
Administrator  to  share  with  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  the  statutory  func- 
tion of  making  studies,  investigations, 
and  reports  concerning  the  condition  and 
progress  of  rural  electrification.  In  the 
Senate  debate  on  this  amendment  on 
February  26,  1936,  Senator  Norris  stated 
this  amendment  was  offered  because  a 
Federal  Power  Commission  report  which 
m>proved  the  bill  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  had  Jurisdic- 
tion to  do  some  of  the  things  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  have  REA  do.  Objection  was 
made  to  the  amendment  by  Senator  King 
of  Utah  as  "an  attempt  to  yoke  together 
two  unequal  factors."  Senator  King 
stated: 

X  do  not  understand  It  U  their  function  to 
inquire  Into  rural  electrification  or  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  therefrom  or  bow  rural 
electrification  may  be  effectuated  In  any  of 
theStatea. 

On    March    4,    1936.    the    committee 

amendment  was  rejected. 

The  act  establishing  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  was  stripped 
of  any  reference  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  should  now 
seek  Jurisdiction  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  merely  because  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  has  Jurisdiction 
over  electric  rates  of  the  commercial 
utilities  and  has  jurisdiction  to  protect 
the  investors  In  those  particular  utilities. 
We  are  now  discussing,  in  the  field  of 
the  REA's.  consumer -owned,  nonprofit 
cooperatives.  We  are  not  talking  alx)ut 
commercial,  profitmaklng  operations  in 


which  there  are  bonds  and  securities  held 
by  private  investor*.  The  diflerenoM 
ought  to  be  quite  obvious. 

I  rwyectlully  mciest  to  my  friends  on 
the  Federal  Power  Commiarion  that  the* 
cease  this  empire  building  and  stop  mor- 
Ing  out  their  arms  and  hands  to  touch 
things  that  were  not  given  to  them  by 
legislative  enactment  or  Executive  ordtt 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

A  careful  review  of  the  renoainder  of 
the  debate,  of  the  hearings,  and  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  bill  finds  com- 
plete silence  on  the  question  of  ppc 
Jurisdiction  over  any  other  function  of 
REA  or  over  Its  borrowers. 

Further  exhaustive  review  of  subse- 
aequent  legislative  proposals  relative  to 
regxilation  of  the  affairs  of  REA  borrow- 
ers and  to  supervision  over  REA  lending 
authority  fully  supports  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  intent  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  subject  the 
REA  Administrator's  administrative  dis- 
cretion to  review  by  another  ag^icy  of 
REA  borrowers  to  regulation  by  the  FM- 
eral  Power  Commission. 

On  May  11,  1939,  In  the  76th  Congress 
1st  session.  HJR.  G292  ^as  introduced,  a 
bill  which  would  have  provided  for  the 
review  of  REA  loans  for  generating 
plants  by  an  Independently  constituted 
body  in  those  States  where  there  was  no 
State  authority  having  jurisdiction 
thereon.  It  is  crystal  clear  that  if  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  consid- 
ered to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  issu- 
ance by  REA  borrowers  of  securities  for 
this  purpKjse,  this  bill  would  not  have 
been  considered  necessary  or  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  FPC  in  this  area  would 
have  been  expressly  confirmed.  No  ac- 
tion ever  was  taken  on  the  bill.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  did  not  ex- 
ercise this  Jurisdiction. 

On  February  26,  1946.  in  the  79th  Con- 
gress. 2d  session,  when  a  conunlttee 
amendment  prohibiting  use  of  REA  loan 
funds  for  generating  plant  loans  "unless 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  shall  first 
certify  that  there  is  not  sufflcient  elec- 
tric current  available  in  the  area  con- 
cerned at  reasonable  rates'*  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  rollcall  vote  of  52  to  21. 

In  other  words,  the  Intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  into  REA 
matters  was  again  rejected  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  HJl.  5458,  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1946. 
The  floor  debate  on  the  committee 
amendment  is  replete  with  convincing 
arguments  against  the  extension  of  FPC 
jurisdiction  Into  this  area. 

Senator  Shipstead  from  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota  stated  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment : 

The  cooperatlvea  should  be  permitted  to  do 
their  own  bargaining  and  be  free.  They 
ahould  not  be  required  to  go  to  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  have  it  come  between 
them  and  the  power  Interests.  They  can  get 
competent  engflneers  to  advise  them  regard- 
ing what  Is  a  Just  rate,  based  on  the  poten- 
tial power  required.  The  coet  can  be  known. 
I  think  that  so  far  the  eooperatlvea  have 
been  very  successful,  generally  speaking,  in 
making  satisfactory  bargains  with  private 
industry,  and  it  saves  them  a  great  deal  of 
overhead,  interest,  and  so  forth.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  that 
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program  tatcrfersd  with  by  tomlag  It  over 
to  a  oommlasUm  in  Wsshlngton.  no  nattar 
what  lu  nam*. 

Senator  MAeirusoir  may  reeaU  his 
words  when  he  spoke  against  the 
amendment : 

This  amendment  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  rural  electrification  program.  It  means 
that  all  the  rural  communlUes  that  want 
cheap  electricity  for  the  farms  would  b«  de- 
prived of  their  bargaining  power  with  the 
private  power  companlea. 

I  agree  fully  with  my  colleague's  ap- 
praisal of  the  effect  of  FPC  Jurisdiction 
as  opening  up  new  channels  of  delay 
and  obstruction  by  the  Interests  which 
would  use  FPC  jurisdiction  this  way. 

I  shall  only  allude  to  the  comments  of 
other  Senators,  some  whom  are  still  serv- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Aikxn.  In  discussing  tbe  de- 
lays entailed  in  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment, said : 

In  the  meantime,  the  cooperatives  would 
be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  private 
otUlty  companies  and  would  have  to  pay 
Whatever  prices  were  charged  them. 

Senator  LaFollette,  a  truly  devoted 
supporter  of  the  rural  electrification 
movement,  stated: 

This  specific  proposal  •  •  •  would  ampu- 
tate the  right  arm  of  the  rarml  eleetrte  co- 
operatives. 

Senator  FmjRioHT  characterized  the 
proposed  FPC  amendment  as  "crippling." 
Senator  Hn.L  spoke  of  it  as  "a  hobble" 
which  would  impede  and  harass  the  co- 
operatives. 

I  am  aware  that  the  1946  amendment 
under  discussion  involved  a  form  of  cer- 
tificate Jurisdiction.  Some  members  of 
the  Commission,  in  fact  the  majority 
including  the  chairman,  now  maintain 
that  its  statutory  Jurisdiction  over  secu- 
rities does  not  include  certificate  au- 
thority. Others  vigorously,  and  we  need 
only  read  recent  news  reports  to  under- 
stand just  how  vehemently,  claim  that 
section  204(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
does  Include  the  equivalent  of  certificate 
authority  since  that  section  requires  con- 
sideration of  public  interest,  necessity 
and  appropriateness.  This  Is  precisely 
what  the  Senate  voted  down  in  1946. 

If  we  examine  the  differences  between 
the  electric  cooperatives  for  which  REA 
has  responsibility  and  the  commercial 
public  utilities  over  which  Congress  has 
given  the  FPC  Jurisdiction,  it  becomes 
quite  clear  why  the  former  were  never 
intended  to  be  placed  under  FPC  regula- 
Uon. 

The  cooperatives  are  owned  by  the 
consiimers  they  serve  and  regulation  of 
their  rates  is  not  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  these  consumer-owners.  They 
do  not  need  protection  from  themselves. 
This  cannot  k>e  said  for  the  consumers 
of  the  commercial  utilities. 

The  cooperatives  do  not  issue  secu- 
rities to  the  investing  public  as  do  the 
commercial  utilities.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  wliich  supplies 
virtually  all  of  the  capital  needed  by  the 
cooperatives  does  not  need  protection 
from  its  borrowers.  This  cannot  be  said 
for  investors  in  utility  security  issues. 
Review  of  REA  loans  by  the  FPC  would 
be  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  dupU- 


cation.  It  also  would  supply  another 
forum  and  occasion  for  court  review, 
with  the  delay  and  expense  attendant 
upton  both. 

Who  is  it  that  the  PTC  Is  trying  to 
protect — the  Investors?  The  REA  is 
protecting  the  pubUc  Interest  diligently 
and  well. 

REA  has  advanced  a  little  over  $4  bil- 
lion to  Its  rural  electrification  borrowers. 
These  borrowers  have  repaid  almost  $1 V^ 
billion  on  principal.  In  addition,  more 
than  $560  million  has  been  paid  as  m- 
terest  on  their  loans.  The  losses  to  in- 
vestors, to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  more  than  27  years  amount  to 
less  than  $47,500  on  two  small  rural  sys- 
tems, one  of  which  was  the  victim  of  a 
hurricane.  Against  this  infinitesimal 
percentage  of  loss,  we  have  a  splendid 
record  of  repayment  and  the  creation  by 
rural  people  of  assets  now  worth  far 
more  than  their  $3.8  billion  book  value. 
The  rural  people  have  built  for  them- 
selves an  equity  of  more  than  $858  mil- 
lion m  these  enterprises.  Thus,  REA 
and  its  borrowers  together  provide  ample 
protection  for  the  Government's  inter- 
est, while  strengthening  and  increasing 
the  investment  belonging  to  the  local 
people. 

It  would  be  so  easy  to  outline  the  great 
economic  gain  that  REA  has  meant  for 
the  business  community.  For  every  dol- 
lar invested  in  REA,  approximately  $6 
is  represented  in  purchases  of  electrical 
equipment.  The  electrical  equipment 
Industry  has  grown  strong  in  many 
areas,  and  even  rich  and  profitable,  be- 
cause of  the  expansion  of  REA.  REA 
has  strengthened  the  entire  econ(»nic 
fabric  of  the  Nation. 

Does  the  FPC  propose  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  consumer?  Why  does  it 
seek  to  move  in  on  cooperatives,  which 
are— first,  last,  and  always— consumer- 
owned  and  consumer-controlled  orga- 
nizations? Has  there  been  a  demand 
from  cooperative  members  for  regula- 
tion? Certainly  not,  for  the  members 
are  the  bosses.  They  are  served  as  they 
wish  to  be  served — with  adequate  power 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  in  terms  of 
being  able  to  pay  back  the  principal  and 
interest  and  maintain  in  good  condition 
the  distribution  or  generation  facilities, 
or  both. 

REA  itself  has  always  moved  In  the 
direction  of  diminishing  control  and  in- 
fluence over  the  rural  electric  systems 
it  finances.  Each  system  is  encouraged 
to  do  as  much  for  itself  as  it  can,  with 
REA  lending  technical  assistAnce  in 
those  areas  where  the  local  people  do 
not  have  the  experience  or  the  resources 
to  deal  with  complex  matters.  The  ex- 
tent and  the  limits  of  REA  control  are 
spelled  out  in  a  loan  contract  which  is 
designed  to  insure  that  the  loan  will 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act — which  are  to  bring 
electricity  to  the  maximmn  number  of 
rural  people  under  the  principle  of  area 
coverage — and  to  insure  the  repayment 
of  the  loan. 

The  principles  of  self-help  and  as- 
sumed responsibility  have  been  priceless 
Ingredients  in  the  suceess  idiich  rural 
electrification  has  had.  Tbousands  ot 
rural  people  have  given  freely  of  their 


time  to  organiae  the  eoopenttlves  and  to 
administer  them  after  tbey  began  opera- 
tion. The  manbers  read  their  own  me- 
ters and,  in  some  cases,  figure  their  own 
bills,  in  order  to  hold  down  the  costs  of 
providing  themselves  with  electric  serv- 
ice. They  participate  In  tbe  manage- 
ment of  their  business  affairs  through 
attendance  at  annual  meetings  which 
are  held — ^not  in  some  far-off  financial 
eenter — but  close  to  their  homes  and 
farms,  and  In  the  election  of  represent- 
atives who  serve  on  the  cooperative  board 
of  directors  without  salary.  This  ts  re- 
sponsible, and  responsive,  democracy  at 
Its  best. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  REA  system  is  that  Uterally  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  obtain  i^iat 
might  be  called  management  experience 
by  serving  on  boards  of  directors,  so  that 
they  are  much  more  aide  to  Judge  the 
great  economic  and  political  issues  of 
the  day. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  who  has  any 
doubt  about  the  democracy  of  the  rviral 
electrification  cooperatives  should  at- 
tend one  of  their  membership  meetings. 
I  further  suggest  to  my  political  friends 
that  there  are  no  better  meetings  for 
them  to  attend,  because  they  will  find 
people  there  who  are  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  their  lives,  their  com- 
munities, and  their  economy.  Those 
people,  with  their  REA's,  are  a  source  of 
strength  for  this  Nation.  We  want  to 
protect  the  RFA's.  and  we  will  do  so 
Jealously.  We  do  not  need  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

As  consumer  organizations,  the  cooper- 
atives are  not  concerned  about  building 
up  their  rate  bases  to  Justify  higher 
dividends  for  their  stockholders.  They 
are  free  to  pass  on  savings  to  members 
in  reduced  rates  or  refunds  of  capital 
contributions.  And  the  record  shows 
that  the  cooperatives  are  doing  this  in 
increasing  numbers.  Thus,  there  is  no 
need  for  Federal  Power  Commission  reg- 
ulation to  make  sure  that  consumers 
are  not  overchsirged. 

How  ridiculous  can  one  get?  They 
need  not  worry  about  consumers  over- 
charging themselves.  The  consiuners 
are  the  members,  and  the  members  are 
not  about  to  overcharge  themselves. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  want  to  see  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  strengthened 
and  furnished  with  all  the  funds  it  needs 
to  do  a  real  Job  of  regxilating  the  electric 
power  OMnpanies  over  which  it  has  been 
given  jiurisdiction.  I  also  want  to  see 
REA  and  its  rural  electric  systems  con- 
tinue their  fine  work,  ipihampered  by 
imnecessary  review  and  duplication  of 
supervision. 

I  am  putting  the  Commission  on  no- 
tice now  that  it  will  be  expected,  before 
taking  any  further  steps  in  the  direction 
of  regulating  the  rural  electric  systems, 
to  come  to  the  Congress — the  body  of 
which  it  is  an  arm — for  statutory  au- 
thority to  so  move.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress,  as  in  the  past,  would  reject 
any  s\ich  proposaL 

I  do  this  because  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration I  stood  in  ttie  same  place 
in  tbe  Senate  and  argued  against  the 
ettarta  of  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  impose  the  authority  of  his 
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ofllM  to  meddle  with  REA.  We  beat 
him.  He  was  taught  a  good  leason.  I 
do  this  In  the  Kennedy  administration, 
as  one  of  the  President's  loyal  support- 
ers and,  I  hope,  trusted  lieutenants.  I 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  asking  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  move  into  the  area  of 
tampering  with  the  local  activities  of  the 
RSA. 

So  I  say  to  my  friends  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  "If  you  feel  that  It 
is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
certain  activities  of  the  Rural  Electrifl- 
catlon  System,  come  to  Congress  and 
propose  such  a  law,  or  have  some  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  Introduce  a  bill.  Hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  it." 

I  am  willing  to  make  the  prediction 
that  such  hearings  will  result  in  oiu: 
reachlng  the  same  conclusion  that  other 
hearings  caused  us  to  reach,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  need  for  Federal  Power 
Commission's  Jurisdiction  over  the  REA; 
that  the  REA  is  doing  well;  that  the 
REA  is  serving  the  consumers  well,  and 
serving  the  national  Interest  well. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
enough  to  do  in  regulating  private  utili- 
ties and  gaslines  and  pipelines,  all  of 
which  represent  a  tremendous  Job  and 
which  require  the  Commission's  full  at- 
tention. 

I  am  confident  that  Congress,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  would  reject  any  pro- 
posal In  the  form  of  statutory  authority 
to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  l^ere  is  no  need 
for  a  "Parkinson's  law"  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Rural  Electrification  pro- 
gram.         

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  jrleld? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  First.  I  highly  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
his  admirable  presentation.  I  find  my- 
self in  full  accord  with  his  point  of  view. 
I  wonder  whether  he  feels  that  the 
warning  he  has  served  on  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  will  be  sufficient  to 
est<H>  them  in  the  effort  which  he  fears; 
because  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  we  should 
certainly  explore  all  means  by  which  this 
threat  on  their  part  can  be  obviated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  presence  here 
today  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
his  suiH?ort  of  my  Interest  in  this  en- 
deavor will  be  very  helpful.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  our  friends  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  will  take  due  notice 
of  what  has  been  said  here  today.  I  have 
attempted  to  outline  some  of  the  legis- 
lative record  over  the  past  25  or  27  years 
relating  to  REA  and  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  Congress  to  extend, 
t^  amendment.  Jurisdiction  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  Every  one  of 
those  attempts  has  been  defeated.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  outline 
the  situation  in  any  greater  detail.  If 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  believes 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  in 
error;  if  it  feels  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  misinformed  or  wrong;  it  can 
come  before  the  appropriate  committees 
Of  this  body  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  present  its  case.  It  can 
have  some  Member  of  Congress  introduce 
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a  bin — if  it  can  find  any  who  will  do  __ 
in  an  attonpt  to  extend  its  Jurisdiction. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  making  of  such 
an  attempt;  but  I  want  it  to  be  done 
only  by  statute,  not  by  an  extension  of 
jurisdiction  by  some  misinformed  au- 
thority which  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission may  think  it  has. 

What  concerns  me  about  regxilatory 
agencies  is  that  they  have  plenty  to  do 
within  their  own  Jurisdictions.  Almost 
all  of  them  are  understaffed.  There  is 
plenty  to  do  in  the  field  of  regulation  of 
utility  rates,  pipelines,  gas  production. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    Telstar  rates. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Telstar,  yes.  Ire- 
call  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  in- 
terested In  that. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.     Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  other  matters. 
I  merely  suggest  that  If  they  seek  further 
jurisdiction,  they  should  appear  before 
the  appropriate  committees.  I  do  not 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  or  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce; but  the  members  of  those  com- 
mittees are  able — more  able  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  They  will  do  a 
good  Job. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  agree  that  the  REA 
under  the  leadership  of  Norman  M. 
Clapp  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  our 
administrative  establishment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do.  I  think  he 
is  performing  excellent  service.  Fiu"- 
thermore.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricultm^  is  respecting  the  autonomy  and 
Independence  of  REA.  There  is  no  po- 
litical tampering  with  it.  It  is  being 
financed  as  a  independent  agency,  an 
agency  that  provides  technical  assist- 
ance. 

In  my  Judgment,  every  time  we  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  a  self-govern- 
ing body  such  as  a  rural  electric  co- 
operative, we  make  this  a  better  country. 
We  do  not  need  to  have  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment on  everything.  Sometimes  we 
can  do  things  oiirselves.  When  an  entity 
is  consumer  owned,  consumer  con- 
trolled, membership  owned,  member- 
ship controlled,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
plenty  of  control  to  protect  the  public 
interest. 

Mr,  ORUENINO.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  frc«n  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 


MIAMI   HERALD   LAUDS    AMBASSA- 
DOR DOHERTY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  great  pleasxire  that  I  read  in 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  of  March  12  an 
incisive  editorial  lauding  the  perform- 
ance of  an  old  and  respected  friend.  Wil- 
liam C.  Doherty,  as  our  Ambassador  to 
the  new  nation  of  Jamaica. 

Bill  Doherty  was  for  21  years  the  out- 
standing leader  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers.  During  that 
time  he  became  a  tremendous  force  in 
the  international  labor  movement.  His 
appointment  marked  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a  representative  of  orga- 
nized labor  had  ever  been  elevated  to  the 
ambassadorial  rank. 


Events  since  that  appointment  was 
made  have  proved  his  appointment  to 
have  been  an  Inspired  choice.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Rkcord  the  editorial 
frcwn  the  Miami  Herald  c<mcemlng  Mr 
Doherty's  remarkable  success  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

For  a  Stronger  OAS:  Jamaica's  Pmi  Ftmst 
Strps 

sun  several  months  away  from  It  flnt 
birthday,  the  Island  nation  of  Jamaica  U  ap. 
proachlng  full  membership  in  the  heml- 
spheric  family. 

A  Jamaican  delegation  was  In  Washington 
the  other  day  to  discuss  Joining  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

N.  N.  Ashenhelm.  Jamaica's  first  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States,  said  his  country  u 
deeply  Interested  In  membership  and  a  voice 
In  Important  decisions  affecting  all  the 
Americas. 

,  The  step  has  important  implications,  it 
marks  an  easing  of  Jamaica's  traditional  ties 
with  the  British  Commonwealth  In  favor  of 
closer  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America. 

Once  in  the  OAS,  and  particularly  so  If 
Trlnldad-Tobago  follows  suit,  Jamaica  may 
Jog  Canada  into  filing  its  long-considered 
membership  application.  Then  the  GAS 
would  be  totally  representative  of  the  two 
western  continents. 

Jamaica's  steady  drift  toward  a  stronger 
pro-American  attitude  U  credited  to  the  ef- 
fective work  of  the  first  DJ3.  Ambassador 
William  C.  Doherty. 

No  career  diplomat,  Mr.  Doherty  resigned 
as  president  of  the  National  AaRociatlon  at 
Letters  Carriers  to  accept  his  sensitive  Job. 

In  Kingston  he  has  found  ready  acceptance 
and  has  won  the  respect  of  Oovemment  and 
people.  A  recent  edition  of  Newday.  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  West  la- 
dies, praised  his  accomplishments. 

"Wherever  he  has  spoken,"  said  the  maga- 
zine, "he  has  struck  the  same  warm,  inspir- 
ing note.  Jamaica  la  a  wonderful,  hospitable 
little  Island  on  the  threahold  of  great  achieve- 
ment as  an  Independent  nation,  which  tlis 
U.S.  Government  stands  ready  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible. 

"Quicker  than  he  probably  thought  ot 
hoped  he  would,  the  ez-mailman  from  the 
United  States  has  earned  in  Jamaica  a  new 
name  that  signifies  acceptance — 'Ambassador 
Bill.'  " 

A  happy  appointment  is  starting  United 
States- Jamaican  relations  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing. Jamaica  vies  with  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
bright  spot  in  that  sea  of  trouble  called  the 
Caribbean. 


FOOD  FOR  HUNORY  PEOPLE 
SHOULD  TAKE  PRECEDENCE 
OVER  CATERINO  TO  SPORTSMEN 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  back 
in  1916  a  convention  was  signed  with 
Canada  relating  to  the  protection  of 
certain  migratory  birds  which  were  not 
to  be  hunted  between  March  10  and  Sep- 
tember 12  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  At  the  time  this  treaty  was 
signed  the  agency  of  our  Oovernment 
entrusted  with  its  enforcement  was 
the  Biological  Survey  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  It  was  then  headed  by 
an  internationally  known  naturalist. 
Edward  William  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson 
had  for  many  years  been  studying  both 
the  ornithology  of  Alaska  and  the  Es- 
kimo people  and  was  an  expert  in  both 
those  fields.    He  was  an  author  of  a  book 
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on  the  birds  of  Alaska  and  he  was  the 
author  of  another  book  on  the  EAlmos 
of  Alaska.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
knowledgeable.  Indeed  no  one  was  more 
knowledgeable  on  both  the  need  for  pro- 
tection of  birds,  migratory  and  others,  or 
more  knowledgeable  on  the  needs  and 
habits  of  the  Eskimos  than  he.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  the  convention  ap- 
plied to  Eskimos  taking  ducL  for  food 
in  the  late  spring  as  they  had  from  time 
immemorial.  At  that  season  of  the  year 
the  other  foods  needed  by  the  Eskimos 
for  their  subsistence  through  himtlng 
Uid  fishing  are  not  available. 

The  precedent  established  by  Mr.  Nel- 
lon  was  followed  consistently  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Biological  Survey  and  by 
bis  chiefs  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture until  1940  when  through  a  govem- 
menttd  reorganisation  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  merged  with  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
reincarnated  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  head  of  that  new  agency  and  his 
successors  and  their  chiefs,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  never  depcuted 
frtxn  the  practice  and  policy  established 
from  the  beginning.    That  is,  until  1961. 

In  that  year  a  local  official  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  stationed  in  Alaska, 
Indeed  its  chief  ofl&cial.  possibly  Irked 
because  many  of  the  functions  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  State  of  Alaska  and  possibly 
in  the  desire  to  show  scxne  activity,  took 
it  upon  himself  to  interpret  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  and  through  his  sub- 
ordinates caused  the  arrest  of  a  numt>er 
of  Eskimos  who  were  following  their  im- 
memorial practices  of  taking  ducks  for 
food  at  a  season  when  their  other  sources 
of  food  were  not  available.  The  matter 
was  profoundly  shocking  to  all  those 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  the  history. 
The  Alaska  delegation  protested  to  Sec- 
retary Udall.  who  at  that  time,  taken 
unaware  and  i>erhaps  not  being  fuUy 
informed,  responded  that  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  enforce  the  law.  The  ques- 
tion that  the  delegation  raised  in  return 
was  "Who  interprets  the  law?"  pointing 
out  that  it  had  been  interpreted  by  the 
competent  and  authorized  authorities  for 
45  years  not  to  apply  to  individuals, 
whether  Eskimos  or  others  in  the  wilder- 
ness, without  food,  and  obliged  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-preservation  to  take  these 
ducks. 

There  the  matter  has  rested  for  2  years 
in  an  uneasy  state  of  fear,  anxiety,  and 
hunger  among  the  Eskimos  in  face  of 
threats  of  renewed  enforcement  and  ar- 
rest again  being  now  made  by  the  local 
Fish  and  Wildlife  agents  stationed  in 
Alaska,  and  apparently  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  chiefs  in  Washington. 

This  matter  was  called  to  my  atten- 
tion when  I  was  in  Alaska  recently  by 
Ray  Christiansen  of  Bethel.  Mr.  Chris- 
tiansen is  a  well-known  airline  pilot.  He 
Is  an  Eskimo  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Alaska  House  of  Representatives,  having 
t)een  elected  from  the  upper  Kuskokwim 
area  where  he  resides  and  which  he 
serves  most  admirably.  He  told  me  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  agents  were  again 
threatening  the  Eskimos  with  arrest  if 
they    were    caught   shooting   ducks   for 


food,  and  he  followed  this  up  with  a 
telegram  asldng  my  assistance.  I  sent 
him  the  following  telegram: 

It  is  my  view,  whlcb  I  have  publicly  stated 
and  now  reaffinn,  that  there  Is  no  JustUk»t- 
XXtax  whatever  for  the  local  agents  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  Interpret  the  Mlgra- 
torj  Bird  Treaty  as  It  has  never  been  Inter- 
preted during  the  46  years  of  its  existence 
until  they  started  to  do  so  2  years  ago. 
Since  all  previous  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Interior  have  made  clear  by  their 
nonintervention  their  willingness  to  permit 
Eskimos  needing  ducks  for  food  and  taking 
them  for  that  purpose  only  to  do  so,  I  con- 
sider any  reversal  of  such  action  by  local 
officials  totally  unjustified  and  see  no  reason 
why.  until  an  official  opinion  by  a  high  court 
rules  otherwise,  that  they  should  not  con- 
tinue to  do  as  they  always  have  done. 

Should  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  agents  again 
assume  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to 
interpret  the  treaty  and  to  prosecute  and 
arrest  those  following  this  historic  practice,  I 
am  prepared  to  stand  up  beside  the  Eskimos 
in  court  and  defend  them. 

I  note  that  in  the  Federal  Register  of 
May  1.  on  page  4359,  under  the  heading 
"Proposed  Rule  Making,"  is  an  insertion 
headed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
signed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Frank  P. 
Brlggs  that  proposes  some  amendments 
to  the  existing  regulations.  It  deals  with 
shooting  hours  for  doves  and  pigeons  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
proposes  amendments  q;>ecifylng  open 
seasons,  bag  and  possession  limits,  and 
shooting  hours  for  doves,  pigeons,  rails — 
except  coot — woodcock.  Wilson's  snipe, 
waterfowl  and  coot  in  Alaska,  and  cer- 
tain sea  ducks  in  coastal  waters  along 
certain  Northes^tem  States.  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  take  cognizance  of  the  situation 
in  Alaska  and  appropriately  amend  its 
regulations  to  meet  the  problem  I  am 
discussing  and  particularly  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  opinion  just  rendered  on  this 
subject  by  a  court  in  Canada,  the  other 
signatory  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Conven- 
tion. The  facts  thereof  are  highly  perti- 
nent and  I  herewith  cite  them. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Can- 
ada, an  Indian  named  Michael  Sikyea 
was  arrested  for  shooting  a  duck.  He 
was  a  hungry  man.  tuberculous,  and  long 
out  of  work.  His  wife  and  children  were 
on  relief.  He  was  arrested  by  a  constable 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
and.  unable  to  pay  a  fine,  was  Impris- 
oned. His  shotgun  and  the  duck  were 
confiscated.    He  appealed. 

After  an  extensive  hearing.  Judge  J. 
H.  Slssons,  of  the  Territorial  Court  of 
the  Northwest  Territories,  rendered  a 
lengthy  opinion,  the  essence  of  which  is 
foimd  in  the  following  sentence: 

I  find  that  the  Migratory  Birds  Conven- 
tion Act  has  no  application  to  Tn<n<tns  hunt- 
ing for  food  and  does  not  curtaU  their  hunt- 
ing rights. 

The  Judge  added: 

I  find  the  accused  not  guilty.  The  ap- 
peal Is  allowed.  The  fine  and  coet  paid  by 
the  accused  shall  be  returned  to  him.  Tlie 
duck  and  the  shotgun  of  the  accused  should 
be  handed  back  to  him. 

In  view  of  the  great  confusion,  dis- 
may, and  damage  caused,  in  my  view,  by 
the  needless  and  unjustified  performance 
by  Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel  In 
Alaska  and  the  failure  of  the  Interior 


Department  to  meet  this  taoc  aquarely 
and  humanely  as  it  was  met  by  Ha  pred- 
ecessors for  45  srears,  I  think  the  fuQ 
opinion  of  Justice  Slssons  merits  being 
printed  in  the  Rkcors;  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  Included  at  this  p(^t  in  my  remarks 
There  being  no  objection,  the  opinton 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 
as  follows: 

Ik  the  TEUtrroRiAL  Coxtkt  of  the  Northwest 
Txaarroaixs  JuoiciikL  District  or  ths 
Northwest  TnisrroRixs 

Hsr  Majesty  the  Queen,  respondent.  Micbad 
Sikyea,  appellant 

(Reasons  for  Judgment  of  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Justice  J.  H.  Slsaons) 

This  is  an  appeal  against  a  certain  convic- 
tion bearing  date  the  7th  of  May,  AJD.  I9S2, 
and  made  by  W.  V.  Kngland,  a  Justice  of  the 
peace  In  and  for  the  Northwest  Territories, 
at  Tellowknife  in  the  Northwest  Territories, 
whereby  Michael  Sikyea  was  convicted  and 
fined  $10  plus  costs  of  $4  and  In  default  3 
days  Imprlfionment,  on  the  charge  that  he. 
the  said  Michael  Sikyea  of  Tellowknife,  in 
the  Northwest  Territories — 

"On  the  7th  day  of  May,  A.D.  1002  at  or 
near  the  mtmlclpal  district  of  Tellowknife 
In  the  Northwest  Territories  did  unlawfuUy 
kill  a  migratory  bird  in  an  area  described 
in  schedule  A  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Regula- 
tions at  a  time  not  during  the  open  season 
for  that  bird  In  the  area  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned schedule.  In  violation  of  section  6 
(l)(a)  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Regulations, 
thereby  committing  an  offense  contrary  to 
section  12(1)  of  the  Migratory  Birds  Con- 
vention Act,  chapter  179  RA.C.  1952." 

The  area  referred  to  in  tbe  charge  Is  de- 
scribed in  schedule  A  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Regulations  as  follows: 

PAST   XI 

Open  seasons  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

SecUon  fi(l)(a)  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Regulations  reads  as  follower 

"6(1).  Unless  otherwise  permitted  under 
these  regulations  to  do  so,  no  person  shall 
(a)  in  any  area  described  in  schedule  A. 
kUl,  hunt,  capture,  injtire,  take  or  molest 
a  migratory  bird  at  any  time  except  during 
an  open  season  specified  for  that  bird  and 
that  area  in  schedule  A." 

Section  12(1)  of  the  Migratory  Birds  Con- 
vention Act,  chapter  179,  RJB.C.  1962,  reads 
as  follows : 

"12  ( 1 ) .  Brery  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  act  or  any  regulation  Is,  for 
each  offense,  liable  upon  summary  ocmvic- 
tion  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  SSOO  and  not 
less  than  $10,  or  to  Iminisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  6  months,  or  to  both  fine  and 
imprisonment." 

"nils  case  brings  before  the  court  an  issue 
which  has  distxirbed  and  aggrieved  the  In- 
dians for  some  years.  Fiom  time  immemo- 
rial the  Indians  and  Eskimos  of  the  North 
and  their  wives  and  children  have  In  the 
spring  taken  migratory  birds  for  food  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  and  this  has  been 
and  Is  necessary  for  their  survival  and  wen- 
being.  The  effect  on  the  bird  population 
Is  negligible,  particularly  compared  to  the 
loss  to  predators,  but  it  would  not  matter 
If  It  were  otherwise. 

It  is  notorious  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
Clovemment  official  spoke  to  one  of  the 
local  Indian  chiefs  and  pointed  out  that 
shooting  ducks  In  the  spring  was  contrary 
to  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention.  The 
chief  asked  what  was  this  convention  and 
was  told  It  was  a  treaty  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  He  then  queried. 
"Did  the  Indians  sign  the  treaty?"  nie  re- 
ply was,  "No."  "Then"  the  chief  declared, 
"We  shoot  the  ducks." 

The  Indians  have  their  constitutional 
rights  and  their  own  treaty  preserving  their 
ancient  hunting  rights. 
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The  cUd  chief  wae  on  aoimd  gro\ind.  There 
Is  or  ahoiild  be  as  much  or  more  aancUty 
to  e  treaty  between  Canada  and  Ita  Tnritanff 
••  to  a  treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Sereral  wltneasee  gave  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  at  the  trial  de  nova. 

Mlas  ICarlon  BJomaon.  a  radiographer,  gave 
evidence  that  X-ray  pUtes  sbe  took  abowed 
two  small  metal  objects  in  the  duck  In  this 


May  g 


Constable  Paul  Robin,  of  the  RCMP 
stated  that  on  May  7.  1962  he  was  driving 
along  tbe  highway  some  6  mllea  from  Yel- 
lowknlfe  and  saw  the  acciised  who  was  carry-v,-  "scoter  duck 
Ing  a  16-gage  Stevens  shotgun.  The  ac-  or  subfamily? 
ouaed  told  him  he  had  just  shot  a  duck.  He 
saw  a  duck  In  a  small  lake  by  the  highway, 
wounded,  and  being  driven  by  the  wind  to- 
ward the  shore.  He  asked  the  accused  If  he 
was  not  aware  he  could  not  shoot  ducks  out 
of  season.  The  acc\ised  told  him  he  did  not 
know  this  and  that  a  game  warden  had  told 
him  It  was  all  right  for  him  to  shoot  ducks 
at  any  tUne  of  the  year.  He  said  this  was 
about  a  years  ago. 

The  constable  seized  the  duck  and  the 
shotgun.  The  duck  was  a  female  mallard. 
The  accused  told  him  he  alwajrs  thought 
treaty  Indians  could  shoot  ducks  at  any  time 
In  any  part  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
He  had  been  Informed  that  the  accused  was 
a  treaty  Indian  and  he  knew  he  was  listed  in 
the  Band  List. 

Ronald  Hugh  MacKay,  an  official  of  the 
Dominion  Wildlife  Service,  was  called  as  an 
expert  witness.  He  identified  the  bird  as  a 
female  mallard.  He  said  it  was  hard  to  tell 
a  wild  duck  from  a  dcnnestlc  duck  and  he 
could  not  say  whether  the  duck  produced 
was  a  wild  duck  or  not. 

Constable  Robin,  recalled,  testified  that 
he  knew  of  no  one  in  the  area  keeping  do- 
mestic ducks  except  himself.  He  had  some 
at  Rae. 

Kenneth  Kerr,  superintendent  of  the  In- 
dian Agency  at  Yellowknlfe,  was  called  by  the 
defense.  He  said  the  accused  was  registered 
as  a  treaty  Indian.  He  contracted  TB  In 
1960  and  was  sent  to  Camsell  Hospital  In  Ed- 
monton. He  was  returned  In  February  1961 
as  cured.  While  he  was  in  the  hospital,  his 
wife  and  children  were  on  relief.  On  his  re- 
turn the  accused  was  unable  to  work  and 
was  put  on  relief.  Before  going  to  hospital 
the  accused  was  a  good  hunter  and  trapper. 
Ifr.  Kerr  said  it  was  the  policy  to  encourage 
Indians  to  hunt  and  trap.  Tbe  relief  given 
covered  basic  needs,  he  believed.  The  ac- 
c\ised  had  been  Issued  welfare  meat. 

The  accxised.  Michael  Slkyea,  gave  evidence 
on  his  own  behalf.  He  hxwl  not  worked  since 
he  had  TB  and  hadn't  earned  a  cent.  He 
tried  to  look  after  his  family  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  On  the  day  in  question  he  was 
going  to  mile  17  for  rats,  taking  traps  and  a 
gun.  He  took  no  food  with  him,  intending 
to  live  off  the  land  from  what  he  shot.  He 
bad  left  all  the  relief  food  and  fish  at  home 
for  the  family.  He  needed  food  badly. 
This  ^as  the  first  time  he  had  gone  after 
rats  since  coming  out  of  the  hospital.  He 
shot  a  duck.  The  constable  confiscated  the 
duck  and  his  gun.  He  couldn't  go  then  and 
went  home.  He  couldn't  do  anything  with- 
out his  gtin.  He  said  he  was  at  Fort  Resolu- 
tion and  was  an  interpreter  when  treaty  No. 
11  was  signed  and  the  Indians  were  prom- 
ised they  would  keep  their  hunting  rights. 

Article  I  of  the  Convention  declares  and 
enumerates  the  migratory  birds  included  iin- 
der  the  headings: 

1.  Migratory  game  birds. 

3.  Migratory  Insectlvoroxis  birds. 

3.  Other  migratory  nongame  birds. 

Article  n  provides  for  close  seasons. 

Article  n.  paragraph  1,  relating  to  migra- 
tory game  birds  contains  the  following:  "In- 
dians may  take  at  any  time  scoters  for  food 
but  not  for  sale." 


It  Is  puzBling  that  the  hunting  rights  of 
the  Indians  be  preserved  as  to  "scoters" 
particularly.  It  Is  not  conceding  the  Tn>fi^w 
very  much,  as  "scoters"  are  not  a  very  edible 
bird  and  are  hard  to  take. 

Paragraph  3  relates  to  migratory  nongame 
birds  and  provides  that  Ksklmos  and  Indians 
may  take  them  at  any  time  and  their  eggs 
for  food  and  their  skins  for  clothing  but  the 
birds  and  eggs  shall  not  be  sold. 

The  word  "scoters"  does  not  appear  In  the 

list  of  migratory  game  birds  in  article  I  and 

there  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  what  Is  meant 

by  the  word.     The  word  used  la  "scoters"  not 

Does  It  mean  genus,  family. 


Mo«a 


The  American  College  Dictionary  gives  the 
following  definition   of    "scoter": 

"Scoter:  Any  of  the  large  diving  ducks 
constituting  the  genera  Melanltta  and  Olde- 
mla,  found  In  northern  parts  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere." 

The  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
gives : 

"Scoter  1974  (origin  obsc.) :  A  duck  of  the 
genus  Oldemla,  esp.  ol.  Nigra,  a  native  of  the 
Arctic  regions  and  conunon  in  the  seas  of 
Northern  Europe  and  America.  Also  s. 
duck." 

The  Brltannlca  world  language  edition  of 
J'unk  A;  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary  gives: 

"Scoter:  A  sea  duck  (genera  Oldemla  and 
Melanltta)  of  northern  regions,  having  the 
bill  gibbous  or  swollen  at  the  base,  especially 
the  American  scoter,  also  called  coot,  or 
scoter  duck." 

The  American  College  Dictionary  gives  the 
following  definition  of  coot: 

"Coot  (1)  Any  of  the  adequate  birds  con- 
stituting the  genus  fullca,  characterized  by 
lobate  toes  and  short  wings  and  tall,  as  the 
common  coot  of  Europe,  and  (2)  any  of  the 
various  other  swimming  or  diving  birds,  as 
the  scoter." 

The  Shorter  Oxford : 

"Coot  (1)  A  name  originally  given  vague- 
ly to  various  swimming  or  diving  birds,  often 
to  the  gulllemont." 

P.  A.  Taverner.  the  noted  Canadian  au- 
thority, in  his  "Birds  of  Western  Canada," 
groups  elders  and  scoters  with  the  sub- 
family— PullguUnae,  Bay,  Sea  or  Diving 
Ducks;  the  Family— Anatldae,  Ducks,  Geese 
and  Swans;  the  Order — Anseres.  He  says  as 
to  elder:  "Though  not  forming  a  recognised 
subdivision  of  the  ducks,  the  elders  are  sxif- 
ficlently  similar  to  warrant  special  reference 
as  a  group  in  a  popular  work  of  this  kind." 
He  says  as  to  scoters:  "The  scoters,  compris- 
ing the  genus  oldemla,  are  large,  heavily- 
built  birds,  and  with  the  elders  the  largest 
of  ovir  ducks.  Scoters  are  expert  divers  and 
feed  largely  on  shells  and  crustaceans." 

It  is  possible  that  the  work  "scoters"  as 
used  in  the  convention  means  not  only  the 
genus  but  the  subfamily  or  the  family  or 
the  order.  This  would  make  sense  and  at 
least  raises  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  what 
ducks  are  Included  in  the  word  "scoter," 
and  whether  the  word  as  used  here  is 
synonymous  with  "ducks." 

Section  5(3)  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Regula- 
tions reads  as  follows : 

"5(2)  Indians  and  Eskimos  may  take  auks, 
auklets,  gulllenKtts,  murres,  puffins  and 
scoters  and  their  eggs  at  any  time  for  hu- 
man food  or  clothing,  but  they  shall  not 
sell  or  trade  or  offer  to  sell  or  trade  birds 
or  eggs  so  taken  and  they  shall  not  take 
such  birds  or  eggs  within  a  bird  sanctiiary." 

It  is  noted  that,  unlike  the  Convention,  the 
regiilations  group  scoters  with  migratory 
nongame  birds  and  that  the  migratory  non- 
game  birds  which  Indians  and  Eskimos  may 
take  are  not  all  those  mentioned  In  the  Oon- 
vention  and  in  the  Migratory  Birds  Conven- 
tion Act. 

The  regulations  do  not  contain  any  other 
reference  to  "scoters."  Tlie  words  "scoter 
diicks"  do  appear  in  schedule  A  in  the  Open 


Season     Tables     for     Newfoundland 
ScotU,  New  Brunswick  and  QuetMc.   ' 

Schediile  B  of  the  regulaUons  refers  to 
"dally  bag  and  possession  llmlu."  it  r^ 
vtdes:  "The  words  ducks'  and  'geese'  in  thli 
schedule  include  all  species  ot  duoks  sad 
geese  respectively  for  which  open  seasons  im 
provided,  unless  otherwise  specified  In  foot- 
notes." There  U  a  footnote  reading  as  fol- 
lows: "(k)  Sxcept  Indians.  Biklmos,  Metis 
and  other  persons  living  by  trapping  and 
hunUng  may  take  36  dally  with  no  posses- 
sion limit."  Strangely  "k"  appears  only  m 
the  column,  "Ralls,  coots  and  gaUlnules." 

Assurances  were  given  to  the  Indians  when 
treaty  No.  11  was  entered  into.  Henry  An- 
thony Conroy,  the  Commissioner  of  His  Maj- 
eety  the  King,  reported: 

"The  Indians  seemed  afraid,  for  one  thloc 
that  their  liberty  to  himt.  trap  and  OiSt 
would  be  taken  away  or  curtailed,  but  were 
advised  by  me  that  this  would  not  be  the 
case,  and  the  Government  will  expect  them  to 
support  themselves  in  their  own  way." 

Treaty  No.  11  Itself  provides: 

"And  His  Majesty  the  King  hereby  agrees 
with  the  said  Indians  that  they  shall  have 
the  right  to  preserve  their  usual  vocations  of 
hunting,  trailing  and  fishing  throughout 
the  tract  siirrendered  as  heretofore  described, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  made  by  the  government  of  the 
country  under  the  authority  ot  His  Majesty, 
and  saving  and  excepting  siich  tracts  as  may 
be  required  or  taken  up.  from  time  to  time 
for  settlement,  mining,  lumbering,  trading 
or  other  purposes." 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  McGilUvray. 
J.A.,  pointed  out  in  Rex  v.  Wesley.  (1932)  66 
C.C.C.  268: 

"It  is  true  that  Government  regulations 
in  respect  of  hunting  are  contemplated  in 
the  treaty  but  considering  that  treaty  in 
its  proper  setting  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  the  makers  of  It  could  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  deemed  to  have  coo- 
templated  a  day  when  the  Indians  would 
be  deprived  of  an  unfettered  right  to  hunt 
game  of  all  kinds  for  food  on  unoccupied 
Crown  land." 

There  was  in  the  Game  Ordinance,  chap, 
ter  42  of  the  Revised  Ordinances  of  tbe 
Northwest  Territories  1»5«,  the  following 
provisions : 

"3.  (1)  This  ordinance:  (a)  does  not  apply 
in  Wood  Bxiffalo  National  Park,  and  (b) 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Migratory 
Birds  Convention  Act  and  the  regulations 
thereunder. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  ordinance  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  an  Indian,  Eskimo,  or 
the  holder  of  a  general  hunting  license;  (a) 
from  hunting  nonmlgratory  birds  and  big 
game  other  than  musk-ox  for  food  for  him- 
self and  defwndents  at  any  time  of  the  year 
on;  (1)  all  unoccupied  Crown  lands,  or,  (3) 
all  occupied  Crown  lands  with  the  consent 
of  the  occupier  thereof:  or  (b)  from  giving 
such  food  or  part  thereof  to  others." 

There  is  nothing  in  treaty  11  as  to  these 
limiutlons  on  the  hunting  rights  of  the 
Indians  and  they  are  of  no  effect. 

This  game  ordinance  was  repealed  by 
chapter  2  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  North- 
west Territories,  1960,  second  session,  which 
came  into  force  July  1,  1961.  The  new  Game 
Ordinance  does  not  contain  the  above 
provision. 

By  sections  1  and  2  of  chapter  20  of  the 
statutes  of  Canada,  1960,  assented  to  June 
9,  1960,  the  Northwest  Territories  Act  was 
amended  to  provide  that  ordinances  made 
by  the  Commissioner  in  Council  in  relation 
to  the  preservation  of  game  in  the  terri- 
tories are  applicable  to  and  in  respect  of 
Indians  and  EBkimoe;  that  this  should  not 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioner in  Oouncil  to  make  ordinances  re- 
stricting or  prohibiting  Indians  or  EslLlmos 
from  hunting  for  food,  on  unoccupied  Crown 
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lands,  other  than  game  declared  by  the 
Oovemor  In  Oouncil  to  b«  game  in  danger 
of  becoming  extinct,  that  from  the  day  on 
which  this  act  comes  Into  force  the  provl- 
alons  of  the  various  game  ordinances  In- 
cluding Chapter  42  R.O.  1966  and  chaptar  2 
of  the  ordinances  of  1900,  second  session, 
nave  the  same  force  and  effect  in  relation 
to  Indians  and  ^Uclmoe  as  if  on  that  day 
they  had  been  reenacted  In  the  same  terms; 
that  all  laws  of  general  application  in  force 
la  the  territories  are.  except  where  other- 
vlae  provided,  applicable  to  and  in  respect 
of  Eskimos  in  the  territories. 

Section  1  (3)  of  chapter  30  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"14(3).  Nothing  in  subsection  (2)  shall  be 
construed  as  authorising  the  Cc»nmlssloner 
In  Council  to  make  ordinances  restricting 
or  prohibiting  Indians  or  Ksklmos  from 
bunting  for  food,  on  unoccupied  Crown 
lands,  game  other  than  game  declared  by 
the  Governor  in  Council  to  be  game  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct." 

The  following  Order  in  Council,  P.C.  1960- 
1266,  was  passed  the  14th  day  of  September, 
1960: 

"His  Kxcellency  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Northern  Affairs  and  National  Re- 
sources, pursuant  to  subsection  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Northwest  Territories  Act,  U 
pleased  hereby  to  declare  musk-ox.  barren 
grotind  caribou  and  polar  bear  as  game  in 
danger  of  becoming  extinct." 

It  is  only  necessary  for  the  Governor  in 
Oouncil  to  "declare"  that  game  Is  in  danger 
of  becoming  extinct.  This  may  be  fact  or 
fiction,  and  naay  well  t>e  fiction. 

There  is  here  a  recognition  and  a  preser- 
vation by  Parliament  of  the  hunting  rights 
of  Indians  and  Biklmos,  unrestricted  except 
as  to  game  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  Migratory  Birds 
Convention  Act  or  migratory  birds. 

ThXB  has  the  effect  of  nullifying  any  appli- 
cation of  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention 
Act  to  Indians  and  laklmos. 
Section  2  of  chapter  30  reads : 
"17(3).  All  Uws  of  general  appUcatlon  In 
force  In  the  Territories  are,  except  where 
otherwise  provided  applicable  to  and  in  re- 
spect of  KUImoi  in  the  Territories." 

It  is  "otherwise  provided",  so  far  as  In- 
dians are  concerned,  by  section  87  of  the 
Indian  Act. 

"87.  Subject  to  the  terms  of  any  treaty 
and  any  other  act  of  the  Parliament  of 
.  Canada,  all  laws  of  general  application  from 
time  to  time  in  force  in  any  province  are 
applicable  to  and  in  respect  of  Indians  in 
the  province  •  •  •." 

I  dealt  with  these  amendmenta  to  the 
Northwest  Territories  Act  in  the  case  of  Re 
Noah  esUte.  (1961)  86  WWR  677: 

"The  remedy  which  these  amendments  to 
the  Northwest  Territories  Act  intended  to 
apply  was  to  make  legUlaUon  of  the  Terri- 
torial Oouncil  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  game  into 
Federal  legislation  relating  to  Indians  and 
Esldmos  and  of  general  application. 

"The  obvious  intent  of  these  amendments 
to  the  Northwest  Territories  Act  was  to  au- 
thorize the  abrogation,  abridgement  or  in- 
fringement of  the  hunting  rights  of  the 
Eskimos  and  other  rights  of  the  Eskimos  by 
the  Territorial  Government.  The  legislation 
is  not  effective.  Eskimo  rights  could  be  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 
However,  vested  rights  are  not  to  be  taken 
away  without  express  words  or  necessary 
Intendment  or  implication. 

"The  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  1960.  chap- 
ter 44  also  stands  in  the  way: 

"Xvtry  law  of  Canada  ahaU,  unless  it  Is 
expressly  declared  by  an  act  of  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Canada  that  It  shaU  operate  not- 
withstanding the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  be 
so  ooostrued  and  applied  as  not  to  abrogate. 


abridge  or  infringe  or  to  authorise  the  abro- 
gation, abridgement  or  Infringement  of  any 
of  the  rights  or  freedoms  herein  recognised 
and  declared. 

"If  these  amendmenta  were  to  acoompllsh 
their  purpoee  there  shoxild  have  been  a  pro- 
vision that  they  would  'operate  notwith- 
standing tbe   Canadian  Bill   of  Rlghta'. 

"The  argument  submits  that  Parliament 
being  the  only  body  competent  to  legislate 
respecting  Eskimos  qua  Eskimos  has  not  leg- 
islated an  exemption  for  them  from  the  laws 
of  general  application.  That  is  not  tbe 
point.  The  point  is  whether  Parliament 
has  legislated  so  as  to  abrogate,  abridge,  or 
infringe  the  rights  of  the  Eskimos.  I  find 
Parliament  has  not  done  so." 

Mrs.  Hagel  raised  the  questions  as  to  the 
present  Federal  powers  to  enact '  legislation 
implementing  treaties  which  may  confiict 
with  any  of  the  subjects  over  which  the 
provinces  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and 
the  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act  could  lie 
held  to  infringe  on  the  exclusive  provincial 
Jurisdiction  as  to  property  and  civil  rights 
and  to  require  provincial  ratification. 

Mr.  de  Weerdt  disputed  this  and  cited  a 
number  of  authorities  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  act. 

The  point  is  Interesting  and  inti-iguing 
and  may  have  some  merit  but  I  do  not  think 
I  need  deal  with  it  here.  I  can  decide  the 
case  on  other  grounds. 

It  is  clear  that  tbe  evidence  does  not  es- 
tablish beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
female  mallard  which  was  shot  was  a  wild 
duck.  In  spite  of  the  argument  of  the 
Crown,  I  cannot  draw  from  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  the  inference  that  it  was  a 
Wild  duck.  The  rule  in  Hodge's  case  is  in 
the  way.  The  accused  therefore  cannot  be 
found  guilty  of  the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

The  real  defense  and  the  important  Is- 
sue in  this  case  is  that  the  Migratory  Birds 
Convention  Act  has  no  application  to  In- 
dians engaged  In  the  pursuit  of  their  an- 
cient right  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish  game  and 
fish  for  food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  on 
all  unoccupied  Crown  lands. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  Royal  procla- 
mation of  October  7,  1763,  cited  in  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  Canada,  volume  VI,  6127, 
as  the  first  of  Canada's  constitutional  acts 
and  documents,  and  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  Charter  of  Indian  Rights;  and  to  treaty 
No.  11,  made  and  concluded  in  1921  between 
His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  George  V,  and 
the  slave,  Dogrib,  Loucheux,  Hare  and  other 
Indians,  inhabitants  of  the  Territory;  and  to 
Jlei.  V.  Wesley  (1932)  58  C.  C.  C.  269,  Regina 
V.  Kogogoluk  (1959)  28  WWR  376  and  other 
cases. 

Indians  still  have  their  ancient  hunting 
rights  unless,  adopting  the  words  used  by 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Gwynne  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Canada,  In  The  Ontario  Min- 
ing Co.  V.  Seybold  (1902)  32.  S.CH.  1,  "unless 
the  proclamation  of  1763  and  the  pledge  of 
the  Crown  therein  are  considered  now  to  be  a 
dead  letter;  and  unless  the  grave  and  solemn 
proceedings  which  ever  since  the  Issue  of 
the  proclamation  until  the  present  time  have 
been  pursued  in  practice  upon  the  Crown 
entering  into  treaties  with  the  Indians  are 
to  be  regarded  now  as  a  delusive  mockery." 

The  solemn  proceedings  surrounding 
treaty  No.  11  and  the  pledge  given  by  the 
Crown  and  incorporated  in  the  treaty  would 
Indeed  l>e  delusive  mockeries  and  deceitful 
in  the  highest  degree  if  the  Migratory  Bird 
Convention,  made  just  6  years  previously, 
had  curtailed  the  hunting  rights  of  the 
Indians. 

There  are  no  express  wcu-ds  or  necessary 
intendment  or  implication  in  the  Migratory 
Birds  Convention  Act  abrogating,  abridging, 
or  infringing  upon  the  hunting  rights  of 
the  Indians. 


The  various  references  in  tbe  convention 
and  in  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act 
and  in  the  Regulations  to  Indians  and  Kskl- 
mos and  their  bunting  rlghta  Indicate  recog- 
nition of  these  hunting  rights. 

The  fact  that  Indians  and  Ksklmos  are 
particularly  entitled  to  take  certain  migra- 
tory game  birds  and  migratory  nongame 
birds  does  not  indicate  an  intention  to  ab- 
rogate, abridge  or  infringe  the  hunting  rlghte 
of  these  Indians  and  Ksklmos. 

I  find  that  the  Migratory  Birds  Conven- 
tion Act  has  no  application  to  Indians  hunt- 
ing for  food,  and  does  not  cturtail  their  hunt- 
ing rights. 

I  find  the  accused  not  guilty.  The  ap- 
peal la  allowed.  The  fine  and  costs  paid  by 
the  accused  shall  be  returned  to  him.  The 
duck  and  the  shotgun  of  the  accused  siutll 
be  handed  back  to  him. 

J.  H.SmsoNS, 
Judge  Territorial  Court. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  history  ot  efforts  to  clarify 
this  situation  may  be  available,  I  also  ask 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record,  In 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  state- 
ment of  mine  on  this  subject  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  1961,  in  which  I  made  clear  my 
view  that  our  Eskimos  and  Indians  tak- 
ing ducks  for  food  were  no  more  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  than 
was  the  Canadian  Indian  who  has  Just 
been  set  free  by  Judge  Sissons,  and  also 
the  correspondence  with  the  oflficials  of 
our  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  the  correspondence  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Congkessionax.  Rxcobo,  87th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.,  Sept.  6,  1961] 

MiGRATOKT  Biro  Txxatiss  Not  Violated  bt 
Sskhios  Taiuno  Ducks  fob  Pood 

Mr.  Obxtxnimg.  Mr.  President,  8  months 
ago,  the  people  of  Alaska  were  startled  to 
hear  over  their  radios  and  to  read  In  their 
newspapers  that  the  local  agente  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  had  arrested  Eskimos 
in  the  far  nc«-th  and  far  west  of  the  49th 
State  for  shooting  ducks  and  geese,  and  had 
confiscated  their  guns. 

This  has  never  hai^iened  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  Alaska. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife's  agente  justlflcaUon 
for  their  unprecedented  action  was  that  the 
taking  of  these  birds  between  March  10  and 
September  1  was  in  violation  of  a  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
adopted  in  1916,  for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl. 

The  convention  makes  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  Eskimos  and  Indians  who,  in  the 
words  ot  the  convention,  "may  take  at  any 
season,  auks,  auklete,  gulUemote,  murres, 
puffins,  and  their  eggs,  for  food  and  their 
skins  for  clothing,  but  the  birds  and  eggs 
so  taken  shall  not  be  sold  or  offered  for 
seUe." 

But  the  convention  does  not  make  excep- 
tion for  many  other  migratory  game  birds 
numbering  more  than  two  score,  and  includ- 
ing ducks  and  geese,  for  the  taUng  of  which 
the  local  Fish  and  WUdllfe  agente  in  Alaska 
arrested  Eskimos  in  late  May  of  1961. 

The  news  cresU«d  a  sensation.  TWo  days 
after  the  arreste,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported that  100  BsklnKW  at  Barrow,  the 
northernmost  community  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  had  gathered  at  a  mass  meeting, 
bringing  the  eider  ducks  they  had  killed,  and 
had  freely  signed  statements  admitting  tbeir 
actions.  At  a  subsequent  mass  meeting,  SOO 
Barrow  natives  signed  a  petttlon  asking 
President  Kennedy  to  Issue  saaatgeocy  regu- 
lations permitting  them  to  bunt  aslgratory 
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tor  tood  kt  may  Urn*  of  tbe  jmut. 
Bfawment  afAliMt  ttaam  to  piwcnt 
this  wa*  to  tak*  plae*  tharMXtar,  to  aaak  a 
ehaaga  In  tha  ooavanUon. 

To  tboaa  familiar  with  this  long  etab 
llshed  euatoai  of  Um  Brtlmnw.  this  unprsos- 
dentad  aetloii  eavMd  surprlsa  and  ««Hi|p»ft- 
tlon.  Tills  was  tha  universal  reaction  in 
Alaaka  among  natlvas  and  most  whttsa. 
OoTemor  ^gan  Immadlataly  wrote  to  aaere- 
tary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  In  protest. 
At  tk  prsas  oonference.  the  OoTeroor  stated 
that  It  i^ipaarad  to  him  that  the  treaty  was 
flailble.  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior had  it  within  his  power  to  permit  such 
oS  the  native  population  as  had  always  taken 
ducks  and  geeae  for  food  at  any  time  of  tha 
year  to  oonttnua  to  do  so.    Ciovemor  Xgan 
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"They  have  done  so  for  generations,  and 
the  flocks  have  not  diminished  because  of 
their  activities.  CotnmonsenBe  and  good 
Judgment  should  prevail.  We  dMnUd  not 
dei»lTt  tbeaa  people  of  their  very  eslstenoe." 

Welfare  costs  would  |nmp  •IftO.OOO  a  year, 
the  Governor  further  pointed  out.  If  this 
always  hitherto  available  fbod  supply,  on 
which  tha  Ksklmoa  had  depended,  were  cut 
off. 

Oovemor  tgun  also  voleed  a  widely  be- 
lieved reason  for  tbe  unprecedented  action 
of  the  local  Fish  and  Wildlife  agents;  namely, 
that  "now  that  tha  State  haa  taken  over  Ita 
own  game  and  flaherles  program,  tbe  Tlah 
and  Wlldllle  Service  had  to  do  acmethlng 
to  justify  Its  existence  In  Alaska." 

In  Alaska,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  agenta 
demanded  prompt  proeecutlon  of  the  TfttHwi/^ 
by  the  U.S.  attorney  at  Fairbanks.  However. 
Assistant  TJM.  Attorney  Jerry  Shortell  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Department  oC 
Justice  for  guidance.  The  Associated  Preaa 
reported  Seovtary  Udall  as  saying  at  a  preas 
conlerenoe.  "The  law  is  the  law,"  and  Indi- 
cating that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  enforce 
It. 

Being  convinced  that  an  error  had  been 
eommltted  aomewlwre.  or  that  at  laaat  an 
unfortoiuita  attaalkm  had  been  needleady 
created,  the  Alaaka  congressional  delegatlan. 
Senator  BAaTi.RT.  Repreeentattve  Rauw 
RrvsBS,  and  I  called  on  Secretary  Udall  to 
dlscua  the  matter.  The  meeting  took  place 
In  his  oOce.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plah 
and  Wildlife,  Ur.  Frank  P.  Brln*.  ead  other 
repreeentaUvee  of  tbe  Fish  and  WUdllf e 
Service  were  present. 

Secretary  UdaU's  suted  position  at  that 
time  was  again  that  "tbB  Uw  la  the  law" 
and  that  he  had  no  chdoe  but  to  enforce  tt. 

Tbe  members  of  the  Alaaka  ddegatkm. 
erpreeeed  the  (^»lnlan  that  there 
•ubctantlal  doubt  in  their  minds  Juat 
what  "the  law"  In  this  case  waa.  They 
voiced  the  view  that  it  was  dllBcnlt  to  reoon- 
cUe  the  action  taken  by  the  Fish  and  WUd- 
Ufe  agents  In  Alaskn  In  May  l»ei  with  the 
fact  that  alnoe  1916  no  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  no  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
made  any  attempt  to  enforce  what  was  now. 
for  the  first  time,  presumed  to  be  "the  Uw." 
From  1916  to  1940.  the  protection  of  l>lrds 
and  other  wildlife  waa  under  the  lurlsdlctlon 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlcultuze  through 
Its  agency,  the  Biological  Survey,  which  in 
1940  waa  merged  with  the  Bureau  of  Flah- 
erlea  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  resulting  agency,  the  Flah  and  Wildlife 
Servloe.  with  Jurisdiction  over  both  marine 
and  land  animals,  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  But  throughout  this 
entire  period  of  the  convention  between 
Canada  and  the  United  SUtes  to  protect 
Toignlbogj  tixdM,  the  reaponalblUty  for  the 
uad  Indiana  In  Alaaka  had  bean 
la  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  to  Bmattimf  UdaU  troa  the  poiltlaa 
he  taMi  takn  at  th»t  ttee,  ihortly  after  ar- 
resta  ofSiklmos  In  Alaska. 


The  rsssop  for  that  dissent  la 
nmnber  of  faetorsy 

The  gMrlmos  ars  meat  aatera.  for  the  ob- 
vloua  reason  that  vegetAblee  do  not  grow 
natorally  in  the  Arctic.  Before  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  ao-caUed  wtUte  nun's 
food — flour,  cereals,  dried  fruits.  «^""t^ 
vegetablea.  oooae,  tea.  sugar— did  not  exist  In 
the  Siklnto  world.  In  vlllagea  where  they 
now  exist,  the  Ksklmo  frequently  has  no 
money  to  buy  them. 

So.  the  Kakimo  has  depended  on  whale 
meat,  seal,  walrus,  fish,  caribou,  and  birds, 
particularly  the  eider  duck.  From  time  im- 
memorial, tbe  Bskimoe  have  been  taking 
eider  duclcs  and  geese,  as  well  as  other  non- 
migratory  birds — taking  them  with  slings 
and  other  Implements  of  their  own  devising 
before  the  white  man  introduced  firearms. 
In  the  late  spring,  and  with  time  variations 
In  different  parts  of  farflung  Bsklmo  Alaska, 
no  other  form  of  llfe-sustalning  game  Is 
available.  The  nonavailability  at  such  tim*i» 
of  these  other  game  foods  la  based  on  cli- 
matic ooDdltlons.  such  ss  ths  breaking  up  of 
the  pack  ice  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Inacceaalblllty  or  scarcity  of  cer- 
tain food  animals  because  of  theee  TwvTtnsl 
conditions. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  despite  the  in- 
clusion In  tbe  Migratory  Bird  ConvenUon 

or  treaty— of  ducks  and  geese  ^mnng  the 
birds  not  to  be  taken  from  March  10  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  the  established  habiu  of  the 
*ik1moe  and  their  essential  needs  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Federal  authorlUes  after  the 
convention  was  ratified  in  1918.  How  other- 
wise explain  the  total  absence  of  any  effort 
at  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  against  the  Eskimos  of  AlaskaT  A  cor- 
responding absence  of  enforcement  against 
Canadian  fcklmos  sppears  to  have  charac- 
terised the  corresponding  Canadian  authori- 
ties. Including — and  thus  differing  from  the 
UJS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  agenU  In  Alaska— the 
year  19«1. 

It  should  be  wepeclslly  noted  that  In  trans- 
mitting the  treaty  to  the  Oongteas.  neither 
the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  ratlfloatloa  of 
the  treaty  would  involve  substantial  budg- 
etary implications  In  welfare  costs  for  natives 
Who  would  be  deprived  of  a  vital  food  source. 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  did  not  make  ftUl  dis- 
closure to  the  Senste  as  to  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  requMted  ratification? 

Such  an  interpretation,  attributing,  in 
effect,  bad  faith  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  ctf  State  miist  be  rejected. 

Instead  it  is  more  logical  to  interpret  their 
actions  as  Indicating  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
cause  any  change  In  the  living  habits  of  the 
natives  and  that  hungry  Eskimos  cotild  still 
hunt  as  they  had  done  since  time  imme- 
morial to  keep  themselves  from  starvation. 

In  1918,  Franklin  Knight  Lane  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  President  Wilson's 
Cabinet,  and  continued  in  that  post  until 
1920.  He  was.  of  course,  fully  aware  of  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States-Canada  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Treaty,  indeed  perhaps  peculiar- 
ly Interested  since  he  was  bom  In  Canada. 
Moroever,  more  than  any  prevloxis  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  be  exhibited  a  deep  Interest 
in  and  concern  for  Alaska.  On  his  motion. 
two  Alaskan  residents  were  successively  ap- 
pointed as  Governors  of  Alaska.  No  previ- 
ous Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  so  great  a 
knowledge  of  Alaska's  problems  and  needs. 
If  enf(Mt;em«nt  of  the  Idgrstory  Bird  Treaty 
of  1916  had  been  of  concern  for  its  effects  on 
the  Sdclmoa  of  Alaska.  Secretary  Lane,  vocal 
as  no  other  Secretary  had  been  on  Alaakan 
matters,  and  particularly  outspoken  on  the 
eonmcUng  and  overlapping  of  Federal  bu- 
reauoaey  la  that  territory,  would  certainly 
have  asssrtsd  falaseU. 

While  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terlor  had  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  of 
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-Wiklmos.  Aleuts,  and  ^^vt'tins  and 
Indeed,  over  aU  Alaskan  raattsrs  not  mecSfl. 
cauy  ssslgned  to  some  other  Fedsral  depart, 
ment.  the  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  wildlife  was.  as  I  laave  pointed  out.  lodmd 
in  the  Department  of  AgrlctUtwe.  TheSee. 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  President  Wilsons 
Cabinet  was  David  F.  Houston.  The  special 
responsibility  for  wUdllfe  waa  vested  in  one 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  asendM. 
the  Blologieal  Survey.  ^ 

That  bursau  was  headed  by  one  of  tbe  Na- 
tion's foremost  naturalists.  Idward  WlUian 
Nelson.  He  had  been  with  the  Biologieal 
Survey  since  1800.  was  promoted  through  lu 
ranks,  was  made  its  chief  in  1916.  and  oqq. 
tlnued  as  such  throughout  the  Wilson  ad- 
ministration and  long  thereafter.  Mow  it 
happened  that  despite  his  nationwide  Juris- 
diction, Nelson  was  one  of  the  great  spe- 
clalUts  within  his  field  on  Alaska  and  par- 
ticularly in  what  may  be  described  as  tbe 
Eskimo  country— the  littoral  of  the  Arctlo 
Ocean  and  the  Bering  Sea.  He  had  engaged 
in  extensive  scientific  explorations  in  these 
regions  as  far  back  as  1977,  and  had  coo- 
tlnued  them  throughout  his  long  and  dlsttn. 
gtilshed  public  service.  While  his  knowledge 
covered  the  broad  field  of  biology,  he  was  pre. 
eminently  an  ornithologist.  In  addition  to 
other  scientific  distinctions,  be  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Omithologleal 
Union.  His  published  scientific  writings  In- 
eluded:  "Birds  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Aretlo 
Ocean,"  as  well  as  numerous  other  papers  on 
birds  and  the  need  for  their  conservatloo. 
But  his  Interest  ranged  beyond  animal  life, 
and  In  1908  he  had  published  his  study  en- 
titled "The  Eskimo  About  Bering  Straits." 

To  that  highly  and  uniquely  Informed 
public  servant  fell  the  responsibility  for 
any  action  in  Alasica  involving  the  taklD{ 
by  Eskimos  of  the  birds  of  the  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He  took  no  action. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  he  saw  the  need 
for  any  action.  We  shall  see  how  46  yean 
later,  another  group  of  dlstlngulahed  scien- 
tists located  on  the  scene,  and  through  per- 
sonal observation  highly  knowledgeabU, 
would  register  their  views  that  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  1961  were  harmful  both 
to  the  Eskimo  and  to  the  ducks. 

Thus,  in  the  year  of  the  Migratory  Biid 
Oonventi<ni.  1916,  and  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following,  neither  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Franklin  K.  Lane,  in  whom  was  lodged 
the  JvirladlcSlon  over  the  Ftlrtmns  and  In- 
dians Of  Alaska,  and  Edward  W.  Nelson,  ss 
the  repreeentative  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture  in  his  responsibility  for  the  migratory 
and  other  birds  of  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
saw  any  need  for  action  In  regard  to  tbe 
taking  of  ducks  for  food  by  the  Eskimos. 

If  ever  the  issue  waa  pertinent,  tt  was 
then — in  the  year  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately following. 

And,  understandably,  with  that  precedent 
of  no  action  established  during  the  sequent 
4  years  in  the  Wilson  adminlstraUon  by  In- 
cumbents Lane  and  Houston,  no  action  to 
prosecute  the  Eskimos  for  taking  ducks  was 
taken  in  the  successive  secretaryships  of  the 
Interior  of  John  Barton  Payne,  of  Albert  B. 
Fall,  of  Hubert  Work,  of  Roy  O.  West,  of  Ray 
Lyman  WUbur,  or  Harold  L.  Ickes,  nor  In 
the  successive  secretaryships  of  Agriculture 
of  Henry  T.  Meredith,  of  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
of  Howard  M.  Gore,  of  W.  M.  Jardine.  of 
Arthur  M.  Hyde,  of  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

In  1940.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  func- 
tions of  tbe  Biological  Survey  were  trans- 
ferred ftom  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  vested  in  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Departakeat  of  the  Interior.  This  De- 
partment thereafter  bad  reaponslbiUty  for 
the  rsktmoe  aad  Indians  of  Slaaka,  and,  until 

•totthood.  for  vlMUfo  miniymtnt  tnd 
oonsarvatlan.  retaining  the  latter  reqwasl- 
blllty  after  statehood  only  in  the  case  of 
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previously  setabllshsd  fish  and  wildlife  game 
{^(uges  or  ranges,  and  for  the  enforoement 
at  mtemational  treaties.  Tet  neither  Bee- 
rotary  lekss.  after  receiving  this  dual  re- 
BOOsibUity  in  his  Departaksat  for  the  years 
1940-46,  nor  his  eacoeesors.  JuUus  A.  Krug, 
Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Douglas  McKay,  and 
n«d  A.  SsatOQ  felt  Impelled  to  order  action 
juffh  as  waa  taken  by  the  Alaska  Fish  and 
Wildlife  agents  In  May  of  1981. 

While  the  negative  action  of  nonenforoe- 
oent,  ss  far  ss  ths  Eskimos  and  their  taking 
of  ducks  was  concerned  in  the  first  43  years 
of  the  United  States-Caiuullan  Convention  is 
impressively  evidential,  positive  evidence  that 
l^tmo  blrdtaklng  was  not  deemed  within 
the  purview  of  the  convention  \m  furnished 
by  circular  No.  10  of  the  Biological  Survey 
iMued  in  AprU  1BS3.  In  this  pamphlet,  which 
incorporates  the  Alaska  game  law  of  January 
18,  1936.  as  amended  on  February  14,  1981, 
vbose  enforcement  was  the  province  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  it  is  stated: 

'^or  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  (any 
regulation)  prohibit  any  Indian  or  Eskimo, 
prospector  or  traveler,  to  take  animals  or 
birds  during  the  cloee  season  when  in  al>eo- 
lute  need  of  food  and  other  food  is  not 
available  •  •  •  but  the  Secretary  (of  Agri- 
culture) by  regulation  may  prohibt  such 
native  Indians  or  Eskimos,  prospectors  or 
travelers  from  taking  any  species  of  snimals 
or  birds  for  food  during  the  cloee  sesson  in 
any  section  of  the  territory  (of  Alaska)  with- 
in which  he  shall  determine  that  the  supply 
of  such  species  of  animals  or  birds  is  In  dan- 
ger of  extermination." 

Clearly,  It  Is  here  provided  that  Indians  and 
Eskimos  may  take  birds  for  food  during  the 
close  season  for  food,  when  the  need  Is  there, 
and  other  food  not  available,  and  that  a  con- 
trary regulation  of  the  Secretary  is  required 
only  if  and  when  there  appeared  to  be  danger 
of  extermination. 

Let  It  be  noted  here  thst  Fish  and  Wildlife 
oOdals  have  admitted  to  me  In  June  of  1961 
that  the  taking  of  ducks  and  geese  by  Eski- 
mos during  the  years  have  in  nowise  de- 
pleted the  supply. 

Shortly  thereafter,  In  19S8,  a  convention 
wss  negotiated  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  "•  •  •  for  the  protection  of  mi- 
gratory birds  •  •  •."  In  transmitting  the 
draft  to  the  Senate,  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt  stated  that  It  wss  a  treaty 
similar  to  the  one  with  Canada  of  1916. 
Since  some  of  the  species  of  birds  protected 
in  the  earlier  convention  migrated  to  Mexico, 
it  was,  he  said,  desirable  to  extend  protec- 
tion to  them  there,  also. 

There  were  some  Interesting  differences  in 
the  texts  of  the  letters  of  transmission  from 
our  Secretarlee  of  State  and  in  the  texts  of 
the  two  treaties,  although  both  seemed  de- 
signed for  the  same  general  purpose;  namely, 
to  save  the  migratory  waterfowl  from  ex- 
tinction. 

In  his  letter  of  transmission  of  the  Cana- 
dian treaty  on  August  17,  1916,  Secretary  of 
State  Robert  Lansing  gave  this  jxistlfication 
for  It: 

"That  a  very  great  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States  are  personally  interested 
In  the  protection  of  our  migratory  wild  birds 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  about 
6  million  sportsmen  In  this  country  and 
their  number  is  steadily  increasing.  These 
men  are  all  dependent  upon  the  continuance 
of  our  supply  of  wild  fowl  for  their  sport, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  in  con- 
sequence taking  an  active  interest  In  the 
present  treaty.  In  addlUon.  the  value  of 
the  proper  protection  of  our  migratory  in- 
■ectivorous  birds  is  of  the  de^MSt  Interest 
to  farmers  for  the  practical  assistance  they 
give  in  destroyix^  Insects  injurious  to  crops. 
Furthermore,  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  SUtes  are  deeply  Interested  \n  the 
constnratloa  and  InenMS  of  btrd  llfs  from 
an  csthstlo  Tlewpotnt.  as  irsU  as  an  account 
of  their  practical  utility." 


Oonsenratioa  of  the  blrda,  first,  for  qport; 
second,  for  the  tsrmsrs'  crops;  third,  for 
their  esthetic  value— theee  are  the  three  and 
the  only  reasooa  alleged  In  Secnetary  Lan- 
sing's letter  of  transmittal. 

It  is  a  well-aeoepted  principle  of  treaty 
Interpretation  that  when  a  topic  is  not  spe- 
dfleally  covered  by  the  written  words  of  a 
treaty,  then  customs  and  usage  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  ratification  and  drafting  of 
the  treaty,  and  continuing  unabated  there- 
after, can  be  consulted  in  interpreting  the 
treaty.  Neither  the  Canadian  nor  the  Mex- 
ican treaties  provides  specifically  for  situa- 
tions where  Individuals  were  permitted  to 
hunt  for  essential  food.  We  must,  there- 
fore, go  outside  the  written  words  of  the 
treaties  to  determine  the  intent  of  the  signa- 
tories to  the  treaties. 

As  already  indicated,  custom  and  usage 
when  the  treaties  were  negotiated,  signed, 
and  ratified,  and  subsequent  thereto,  per- 
mitted the  taking  of  ducks  and  geese  for 
food. 

One  may  well  ask:  Was  the  most  baalc  of 
all  purposes  to  justify  conservation  of  these 
migratory  waterfowl — namely,  their  use  as 
food  for  those  vrho  needed  the  food — consid- 
ered insufficiently  important  to  list,  or  was 
It  taken  for  granted  as  one  piun;>oee  of  the 
treaty? 

I  prefer  to  assume  the  latter.  That  as- 
sumption Lb  Justified  by  the  text  of  the  con- 
vention. Indeed,  its  preamble  lists  the  value 
of  the  birds  for  food  first,  their  insectivorous 
service  second,  and  says  nothing  about  their 
use  for  sport. 

The  letters  of  transmission  of  the  Mexi- 
can treaty,  either  by  Secretary  of  State  Cor- 
dell  Hull  to  the  President,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Senate,  contains  no  declaration 
of  purpose,  but  the  Mexican  treaty,  in  its 
preamble,  lists  four  values  of  the  migratory 
birds  In  the  followli^;  order:  sport,  food, 
commerce,  and  Industry. 

There  are  other  differences:  Tbe  Canadian 
treaty,  in  article  Vin,  provides: 

"The  high  contracting  powers  agree  them- 
selves to  take,  or  propose  to  their  respective 
appropriate  lawmaking  bodies,  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  Insuring  the  execution  of 
the  present  convention." 

The  Mexican  Convention,  following  article 
I,  which  declares  its  purpose  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  migratory  agencies,  provides,  in 
article  II: 

"The  high  contracting  parties  sgree  to  es- 
tablish laws,  regulations,  and  provisiims  to 
satisfy  the  need  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
article." 

And  It  lists  five  general  provisions,  one  of 
Which  Is  modified  by  permitting  the  taking 
of  birds  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  each 
contracting  covmtry. 

This  language  is  significant.  In  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  the  Mexican  treaty  are  two 
memorandums  prepared  by  the  UJB.  Charg6 
d'Affalree  in  Mexico  City,  sUtlng  that  the 
Mexican  Government  Intended  that  poor 
I>eople  might  take  such  birds  for  food  but 
not  for  sale.  The  Mexican  authorities  were 
desirous  of  including  a  specific  exception  for 
the  indigent  poor  but  were  persuaded  not  to 
include  this  modification  in  the  final  treaty 
draft. 

Tet  article  867  of  the  Mexican  Civil  Code 
permits  the  Indigent  poor  to  take  such  mi- 
gratory fowl  at  any  time  regardless  of  season. 
Tills  provision  continues  In  full  effect. 

7% us.  the  three  nations,  signatories  to  the 
treaties,  achieved  tbe  same  result  untU  I960: 
in  the  case  of  Canada  as  In  the  United  States 
through  nonapplication  of  its  provisions  to 
Eskimos  taking  ducks  for  food;  in  the  case 
of  Mexico,  by  excluding  from  poeslble  prose- 
cution, in  its  civil  laws,  the  indigent  poor. 
The  United  States  alone,  for  the  first  time — 
in  1961— operated  to  prerent  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  uses  of  migratory  birds:  their 
use  for  food  by  those  needing  the  food. 


eonslderatlona  prompted  me  to 
write  Secretary  of  Stete  Daaa  Busk  as  fol- 
lows: 

Jons  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  Obam  Rusk. 
Th€  S«cretmrg  o/  8t*t«, 
WaMhin§Um.  D.C. 

DBAS  Ms.  Sbcbstsbt:  I  am  greatiy  disturbed 
at  the  sudden  prosecution  of  Kklmos  and 
Indians  In  Alaska  under  the  nxigratory  bird 
laws  for  hunting  ducks  aad  geese  which, 
since  time  immemorial,  have  formed  an 
essential  portion  of  their  food  supply.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  explain  this  sudden  seal  for  law 
enforcentent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  action 
Is  foutKled  on  an  interpretation  of  the  1918 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  the  1988 
treaty  with  Mexico.  Since  one  treaty  is  46 
years  old  and  the  other  Is  26  years  old  and 
since  the  Eskimos  and  the  Indians  of  Olssks 
have  all  during  those  years— and  before- 
been  hunting  ducks  and  geeee  for  food  with- 
out prosecution,  can  it  not  be  said  that  the 
proper  Interpretation  of  both  these  treaties 
is  that  the  preexisting  rights  of  Eskimos  and 
Indians  are  not  to  be  affected  by  their  pro- 
visions? 

If  this  interpretation  is  not  possible,  then 
I  woxUd  suggest  that  the  governments  of 
Canada  and  Msxlco  be  approached  without 
delay  and  codicils  adopted  for  both  treaties 
exempting  the  hunting  of  geeee  and  ducks 
by  Eskimos  and  Indians  where  such  hunting 
is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

I  am  writing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
requesting  that  enforoement  measures 
against  Indians  and  ■■v«»~m  hunting  ducks 
and  geese  In  Alaska  for  food  be  suspended 
until  a  ruling  on  this  Interpretation  can 
be  obtained  or  until  the  adoption  of  appro- 
priate codicils  to  these  treaties  can  be  ne- 
gotiated. 

In  any  event,  I  would  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity of  conferring  vrlth  the  appropri- 
ate officials  of  your  Department  and  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  on  this  most  pressing  mat- 
ter. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yoiirs, 

SSNBST  OkUkmNO, 

I7JSf.  genator. 

I  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  had  written 
to    Secretary    Rxisk    to    Secretary    UdaU,    as 

follows: 

JuNS  18, 1961. 
Hon.  Stxwaxt  L.  Udaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Sscsbtabt:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
state  concerning  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaties  with  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico.  I  believe  this  letter  to  seU- 
explanatory. 

I  believe  that,  in  all  fairness  to  the  In- 
dians and  Eskimos  of  Alaska,  thto  sudden  re- 
versal in  enforcement  procedxires  should  be 
suspended  until  there  has  been  ample  op- 
portunity either  to  explore  fully  the  validity 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  I 
have  advanced  or  to  negotiate  protocols  with 
the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  I 
hope  that  you  vrtU  follow  thto  course  of 
action. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  suggested  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity In  the  immediate  future  of  con- 
ferring with  the  appropriate  olBclato  of  your 
Department  and  the  Department  of  State. 

With  aU  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours, 

BsirssT  GsTTxmKO, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  replied  as  follows: 
"DlAB  SDfATOk  OlPKIIUlO:    TOUT  lettST  Of 
June  18  was  the  first  Indication  to  the  De- 
partment that  a  problem  exists  in  relatioa 
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"in*  Inn  gofcrnlng  the  taking  of  ducka 
and  geese  are  formulated  waOtm  aitpUoaMe 
proTl«lon«  of  a  tnmtf  'wtQx  Oraat  Britain 
on  b«b*U  of  Oanad*  signed  In  !•!•  and  a 
treaty  wltli  BCaiOoo  i«sna«  In  103«.  WHfl* 
theae  tnatlas  provide  eaflolent  latttude  for 
regvlatloBa  pMmlttlng  the  talcioc  at  eertaln 
ndtraeory  Mida  for  food,  a  doaad  aeaaton  la 
pcoDldad  tor  bstwaen  Mureli  10  and  Sarptcm. 
bar  1  or  eaob  yaar  for  eonaarratlao  puipaaM. 
Certain  eaoeptlona  are  noted  In  the  Cana- 
dian Treaty,  but  they  are  not  la  <|uecUon 
bare.  Tba  Departmant  baa  no  re^onalbU- 
Ity  for  anfordnc  thaaa  traatlaa. 

"BoiMTer,  eliould  It  be  determined  that 
ineqtiltlee  do  exist,  the  Department  would 
iBtarpoae  no  obJecMon  to  tlM  eoReoUon  of 
thaao  tnequtuaai  It  woold  ba  azpactad  that 
any  anek  maaauraa  wo«ld  l>e  baaad  on  ad- 
entlfle  todlnge  In  leepect  to  eonnd 
T«tlo*  prlMtplea. 

**I  liMuld  be  bappy  to  make  repreaantatii 
or  ttm  Z>apartmant.  knovtedgaabla  In  tbla 
OeM.  available  for  dlacuaslon  wltb  you.  at 
your  convenience. 

"SlBoerely  yoiin, 

-DmAM  ROBK." 

I  Ukewlae  sent  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Bvik  to  Aaatstant  Secretary  of  ttie 
Interior,  Frank  P.  Brlgga.  who  le  in  charge  of 
fWh  and  wUdMfe.  Assistant  Secretary  Brlggs 
replied  as  foUowa: 

"DBAa  Skmatok  Okukwiwu:  Thank  you  for 
yoar  letter  of  Jane  19  tranamlttlng  a  copy 
of  your  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  regarding 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty. 

"As  you  win  recall,  during  our  recent  meet- 
ing with  tbe  Alaaknn  oongreaslonal  delega- 
tion, this  subject  was  thoroughly  dlscuaeed. 
I  thought  It  was  a  fruitful  session  and  trust 
we  were  able  to  clarify  the  Department's 
position  on  tbte  matter. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"^SAWK  P.  Baraoa.** 

Since  It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment's position,  as  expressed  by  Assist- 
ant Secretaty  BriggB.  did  not  afford  any 
satlsfact<vy  solution,  I  replied  as  follows: 

JULT  18.  1961. 
Hon.  Fmamk  p.  Bbicgs, 

Atsittant  SeorwtaTy  of  the  Interior  far  Fish 
•nd  WOaU/e.  Department  o/  the  In- 
terior. Washington.  D.C. 

Dbsb  Ifa.  Bbmos:  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  July  12.  In  which  you  say.  concerning  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  that  at  the  recent 
meeting  wltb  the  congressional  delegation, 
thla  subjset — namely,  ths  takliig  of  birds 
by  ths  gstlmoe  for  food — ^was  thoroughly 
dleetused.  and  further,  that  you  considered 
It  a  fruitful  session.  In  the  eourse  of  which 
you  were  able  to  clarify  the  Department's 
position  on  tbe  matter. 

My  tmpreestoa  la  that  the  Department's 
posltton.  aa  stated  at  the  meeting,  was  that 
the  WkimfM  were  entitled  to  no  special  con- 
alderatloa:  that  although  they  bad  taken 
ducks  for  food  since  thne  Immemorial  with- 
out le«  or  hindrance,  tha  unprecedented 
strict  enforceoMnt  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Senrloe,  bad 
the  Departments  approral. 

fH^eaking  tar  myself,  and  I  feel  I  likewise 
eipreee  the  view  of  my  two  coUeaguee  la  the 
rnngrseetoiMl  delegaUan,  I  think  this  Is  a 
most  legiettaMe  attitude  and  one  that  needs 
further  study  and.  we  hope,  rerlskm.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  wten  the  Mgratory  Bird 
Treaties  with  Mexico  and  Canada  were  en- 
acted, the  aboriginal  rights  of  our  natives 
In  this  flsid  were  either  tacitly  recognized 
by  nonenforeement — and  should  continue 
to  be— or  that  If  that  is  not  the  caee.  thoee 
of  us  eoocemed  with  this  human  and  vital 
problem  should  preee  for  relnterpretatlon  or 
modification  of  the  treatlea. 


n  4kMB  seess  conUaiy.  to  my  Jwdgsaent  at 
least,  evthe  Macriogy  off  the  "IMv  PtouMef 
that  tlieas  natives,  who.  la  tte  grswt  major- 
ity of  eaaea  are  dependent  on  a  supfMy  of 

migratory  birds  during  this  session  of  the 
year  (X  mti  raff^vrlng  to  thoee  who  stui  pnr- 
stie  a  sua  its  I  MIL!  econotny)  should  not  have 
prior  oonslderatlon  over  tbe  tatereats  of  a 
few  profSMlonal  duok  hunters  for  sport  In 
the  okler  48  Statee.  There  Is  the  further 
fact,  whl^  I  think  oould  be  substantiated, 
that  the  taking  of  theae  da<du  In  the  past 
by  tbe  ■sklmoB  for  food  has  not.  In  any  sense, 
depleted  the  supply. 

In  the  dreumstancea.  I  hope  that  the  De- 
partment win  not  consider  Its  position  estab- 
lished as  It  appeared  to  be  at  oar  meeting, 
but  that  It  wUl  be  prepared  to  approach 
this  question  from  a  standpoint  of  relative 
values  and  eaaentlal  human  rights. 
Cordially  yours. 

Bufaarr  Oauuiura. 

17.5.  Senator. 

Secretary  Brlggs  replied,  more  or  less  re- 
affirming his  prevloxis  poalUon.  His  letter 
follows: 

"DOAM  ScNAToa  QscrsifiMa:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge your  letter  of  July  18.  As  Indi- 
cated In  our  earlier  correspondence  and  In 
conversation,  we  are  much  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  the  Eskimos.  However,  treaty 
provisions  give  the  Department  no  recourse 
but  to  carry  out  a  progressive  program  of 
enforcement. 

"Our  program  continues  to  be  one  of  Infor- 
mation and  education.  It  has  not  been  one 
of  sudden  enforcement.  Rather  It  has  been 
in  effect  since  the  mldfortlee  with  attention 
at  first  given  to  the  more  heavily  populated 
settlements. 

"We  certainly  Intend  to  continue  studying 
all  possible  solutions.  Talks  will  be  Initiated 
with  representatives  of  the  Canadian  €k>v- 
emment  In  an  attempt  to  secuie  treaty  i«vl- 
Blons.  I  am  sure  you  recognlae  that  there 
Is  no  easy,  equitable  s<dutlon,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  and  regulations. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"ruAwm.  P.  Basoea. 
"ilsstofant  Seeretarg  of  the  tnterior." 
Meanwhile,  numerous  letters  had  been 
received,  aoa  merely  from  Bsklmos  preeent- 
Ing  their  plight  and  requsetlng  eome  remedy, 
but  letters  from  othera  i>i|»iiiaBlin  their  dla- 
nuiy  at  the  unprecedented  enforcement. 

Typical  of  the  Bsklmoe'  plea  waa  a  peti- 
tion sent  by  Paul  Oreen  and  ISS  others  ftom 
Nome  addressed  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
^rvlce.     It  said: 

"We.  the  people  that  Uve  along  the  coast 
of  the  Bering  Sea  and  the  Aretle  Oeean  have 
always  axperlenoed  a  lot  of  trooMe  la  obtain- 
ing enough  to  eat  during  the  tUae  of  the 
spring  breakup.  At  thte  time  off  year  seals 
are  acarce  and  hard  to  catch,  the  rlvera  have 
much  ice.  and  the  llah  runs  have  not  hsgiin. 
nor  have  the  greens  appeared.  In  the  past 
we  have  been  able  to  get  waterfowl  for  food 
during  this  time,  but  now  you  tell  us  that 
we  cannot  hunt  them  for  food  during  the 
spring.  We  would  like  to  have  tlKwe  laws 
changed,  sspsclally  on  elder  dueka. 

"Many  waterfowl  fly  by  the  coast  daring 
the  spring  and  many  of  them  fly  over  to 
SlberU  and  ars  killed  there.  We  have  heard 
that  very  few  of  the  elder  ducks  ever  leave 
Alaska,  and  that  we  are  the  only  people 
that  hunt  them.  Thtis  we  believe  that  we 
should  be  permitted  to  shoot  eldsr  ducks 
during  tbe  spring  because  there  are  many 
of  them  and  we  need  them  for  food. 

"We  hope  that  you  can  change  tbe  regula- 
tions soon.  We  have  always  needed  water- 
fowl during  the  spring,  and  we  stlU  need 
them  for  food.  If  you  cannot  change  the 
laws  for  us,  many  of  the  famillea  win  be 
hungry  and  unhappy.  We  want  to  obey  the 
laws  but  it  Is  diOcult  to  do  so  when  the 
famUy  Is  hungry  and  needs  the  food  you 
say  we  cannot  take." 
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six   residents   off    Anvtk.    an 
lags  on    the   lower  Tnkon  Mv 
foOows: 

"We  here  In  Aavik  IM  a  real  baidiida  iia. 
cauee  of  thla  law.  We  lad  n  tanpossibLT! 
obtain  fresh  aaeat  off  any  kind.  tethSBM^ 
we  have  atways  retted  on  what  tmw  geese  aZi 
durfts  we  eouJd  get  ta  the  spring  to  tkUim 
anr  untfl  we  could  get  fre*  11*  after  tZ 
breakup.  Thoee  of  us  with  big  fammee  eovOd 
never  afford  to  buy  canned  saaat  fttm  the 
store,  even  U  It  was  always  avaUable  In  th* 
store.  We  dont  even  lUe  to  eat 
meal 

"We  have  always  hunted  ducks  and 
in  the  spring  and  we  can't  see  how  the  few 
ducka  and  geese  we  get  each  year  are  golBe 
to  out  down  the  total  number  In  the  worl? 
It  eeema  that  this  problem  might  be  cauMd 
by  the  many  who  just  hunt  for  the  sport  off 

"As  It  Is  now  we  are  faced  with  two  oholoM 
here.  We  can  either  go  without  meat  tor 
about  a  months,  or  we  are  forced  to  bnek 
the  law  la  order  to  teed  our  f>»«>iHi, 

"As  you  know.  Isgal  bird-came  hunttsw  te 
from  September  i  to  Deoamber  a.  Wehiee 
in  the  interior  only  sse  ducks  and  geess  for 
leee  than  half  ef  that  time.  If  we  oould  have 
sooie  of  thle  season  la  the  qtrlngttme  when 
we  need  It  nK>re.  it  would  reaUy  help.- 

A  letter  from  a  clevgyniaa.  the  Reverend 
Rene  Astnw.  8J..  from  St.  Michael,  on  the 
Bering  Sea.  to  Senator  Babilctt.  of  which  I 
received  a  copy,  statee: 

"These  parU  of  Alaska  have  been  In  quits 
an  uproar  recently:  the  sudden  '«'i'<>iop  )>. 
the  Flah  and  WUdllfe  to  enforoe  the  law  ^ 
no  himtlng  waterfowl  at  the  spring  of  the 
year  haa  taken  everybody  by  surprise.  This 
law  Is  well  known  but  haa  ^Idom  been  en- 
forced on  the  njttlve  population  for  the 
simple  reason  that  theae  birds  ars  Just  about 
the  only  food  these  people  have  at  thi^  time 
of  the  year.  Therefore  IMI  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly bad  year  reeouroewiss. 

"When  there  Is  no  other  food  available  at 
this  tlnM  of  the  year,  you  cannot  expect 
these  people  who  have  alwaya  depended  oa 
the  waterfowl  to  stop  hunting.  I  should 
add  that  they  klU  relatively  Uttle  and  that 
all  u  used  for  food.  Very  Uttle  ensnw  to 
be  done  in  thess  parts  to  dsstroy  natural 
predators  •  •  •  and  the  danuge  caussd  bf 
these  far  sxirpasses  any  other.  The  people 
are  going  to  continue  hiintlng  for  food  *  •  *. 
It  U  my  observation  that  the  lack  of  wlss 
rules  Is  destroying,  la  the  mind  of  the  na- 
tive people,  the  notion  that  such  organlm- 
tion  as  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Is  there  to 
help  them  by  protecting  their  reeouress. 
Neither  can  work  well  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  other.  This.  I  am  afraid.  Is  not 
ths  way  to  obtain  that  of  the  native  people." 
Typical  of  another  letter  from  other  than 
Wwkimos  waa  one  written  from  Mlnto,  a 
native  village  on  the  Tanana  River,  by  the 
Reverend  Gordon  Olson,  whose  experience, 
in  addition  to  his  missionary  service,  in- 
cluded ths  local  postmastershlp  and  acting 
as  a  licensing  agent  and  tagging  officer  for 
the  Alaska  State  Department  of  Pish  and 
Oame.  The  Reverend  Olson  wrote  ss 
follows: 

"DsAS  SxNAToa  aausNoro:  The  news  of  the 
arrest  of  several  hunters  at  Barrow  and  tbe 
confiscation  of  a  largs  amount  of  ducks  snd 
geese  from  residents  there  by  an  agent  or 
agenta  of  the  UJS.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
is  a  very  disturbing  matter  to  the  people  of 
the  vlUages.  To  a  i>erson  who  la  aware  of  tbe 
native  dependence  on  wildlife,  thla  eplsods 
borders  on  the  rldlculoua. 

"In  the  iMSt  9  years  In  serving  as  a  mission- 
ary in  vlllagee  and  lately  also  as  Ucense  sgent 
and  tagging  ngi'isi  for  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Pish  and  Oame.  I  have  eome  In  eloee 
contact  with  the  need  of  natlvee  to  hunt  In 
order  to  provide  for  their  famlhee  when 
there  Is  a  need.  At  times  the  Shdvss  to  the 
homes  are  bare.  A  meal  may  consist  of 
coffee  or  tea  and  meat  In  some  form.    Then 
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for  someone  to  come  along  and  say  you  cant 
jjont  beeaviee  the  season  is  eloeed  seons  ab- 
gohttely  abaurd.  Should  the  Plah  and  WUd- 
Bfe  Service  continue  this  harassment  of  the 
native  way  of  providing  for  their  famlllee-^ 
carried  on  long  before  tbe  oomlxig  of  the 
^rblte  Boan — most  villages  would  be  nearly 
100  percent  dei)endent  on  welfare.  Also  the 
Initiative  of  providing  for  their  families 
would  be  lost.  This  whole  matter  is  a  very 
sertotis  matter,  for  In  effect,  all  the  native 
people  are  on  toial. 

"Tou  have  been  so  helpful  In  the  past  In 
matters  concerning  the  needs  of  vUlages.  I 
know  that  the  native  people  will  deeply  ap- 
preciate a  strong  effort  to  see  that  the  people 
can  continue  their  way  of  living  in  a  way 
vblch  Is  morally  right. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Rev.  OoaDON  Oi^soir, 

"Postmaster." 

A  letter  from  another  clergyman,  the 
Bcverend  Norman  Donohue.  8J..  pastor  of 
the  Little  Plower  Mission  at  Hooper  Bay, 
raised  some  additional  points  on  related  Is- 
sues.    Father  Donohue  wrote  as  follows: 

"HONOaABLS  AJfB  DBAa  SBSfATOa  OaUSNIMO: 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  from  many  Alas- 
kans regarding  the  "Battle  of  Barrow"  be- 
tween the  Kslrlmne  and  Plsb  and  WUdllfe. 
I  have  been  Intending  to  write  you.  but  it 
took  a  remark  m  your  May  5  Newsletter  to 
get  me  to  the  typewriter. 

"In  that  letter  it  la  stated  that  you  were 
not  opjXMlng  the  appropriation  for  the  Kus- 
kokwlm  National  Wildlife  Bangs  because 
State  oflVckals  said  It  "may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  management  of  tbe  waterfowl 
reeources  of  the  area."  Plrst  of  all.  if  tbe 
"State  officials"  are  the  State  IMvlslon  of 
Pish  and  Oame,  their  attitude  haa  been  no 
betUr  than  that  of  the  Pederal  Flah  and 
Oame.  A  year  ago.  whan  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced In  the  State  leglalature  to  remove  a 
discrimination  against  the  people  of  this 
coast  in  the  matter  of  seal  bounties,  the 
State  Plah  and  Oame  Division  fought  it  tooth 
and  nail.  After  the  bill  was  psssPd  In  spite 
of  them  they  stalled  for  months  before  pay- 
ing the  bounty,  and  they  are  stUl  making 
what  I  consider  an  illegal  requirement  for 
certlflcatlon  of  bounties.  I  do  not  know 
about  Mr.  Anderson;  hs  was  on  leave  at  the 
time  of  the  bounty  bilL  But  he  is  leaving 
the  service,  and  q\ilte  likely  one  of  his  under- 
lings who  was  guilty  of  fighting  Justice  last 
year  will  take  hla  place. 

"Now  about  the  Kuskokwlm  Range.  I  think 
Mr.  Beaton's  last-minute  move  to  establlah  it 
waa  quite  as  blameworthy  as  in  the  case  of 
tbe   Arctic   Range.      When  this  withdrawal 
was  first  proposed,  around  1B&6  or   1056,  a 
public  hearing  was  held  In  Bethel  by   the 
Bureau  of  Land  Managenxsnt,  with  speakers 
from  the  Pish  and  Wildlife.    I  waa  stationed 
in  Bethel   In  those  days,  and  I  have  never 
seen   anything  like  the  way  In  which  tbe 
Eskimos  threw  off  their  usual  lethargy  to 
speak  against  the  measure.    They  sent  rep- 
resentatives from  an  the  villages  in  and  near 
the  area.     Everyone,  white  and  Eskimo,  op- 
posed the  measure,  and  none  would  believe 
the  promiBea  of  the  representatives  of  Pish 
and   Wildlife.     The  whole  proceedings  were 
tape-recorded    as    well    as    transcribed,    and 
they   are   probably  still   somewhere   In   the 
precincts  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
"According  to  Pish  and  Wildlife,  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  reservation  was  to  give  the  De- 
partment power  to  regulate  oil  drilling  and 
mining  so  that  the  nesting  areas  would  not 
be  polluted.    It  seemed  like  using  a  cannon 
to  kin  a  mosquito;  sxirely  some  simpler  ex- 
pedient would  have  sufficed.     Now  the  first 
step  is  to  spend  «I20,000  for  a  base  in  Bethel. 
To    make    the    occasional    Inspection    that 
would  be  necessary  to  check  on  oil  opera- 
tions?    More   likely   to   provide   a   base   for 
breathing  down  the  necks  of  all  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area. 


"And  that  brings  me  back  to  my  original 
remark  about  the  "Battle  of  Barrow.'  As 
you  must  realize,  the  problem  la  not  eon- 
fined  to  Barrow,  nor  to  the  Arctic  la  a  strict 
sense.  Tbe  same  conditions  prevail  at  least 
far  enough  south  to  Include  the  Kuskokwlm 
Basin,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  the  Aleu- 
tians. Our  people  here  at  Hooper  Bay.  for 
Instance,  are  probaMy  more  dependent  on 
waterfowl  than  thoee  of  Barrow. 

"And,  ot  course.  It  Is  not  just  a  question 
of  eider  ducks.  The  people  of  Barrow,  and 
Governor  Egan,  have  been  making  a  fight  on 
the  eider  duck  question,  probably  because 
they  feel  they  have  a  better  case  there.  But 
what  needs  to  be  cleared  up  Is  the  whole 
question  of  migratory  birds.  If  Pish  and 
Wildlife  has  suddenly  developed  a  tender 
conscience  concerning  treaty  violations,  why 
It  seems  we  shall  just  have  to  revise  the 
treaty. 

"It  was  perhaps  humorous  to  make  the 
magnanimous  gesture  of  allowing  Alaskans 
to  hunt  waterfowl  untU  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber when  the  last  birds  had  headed  south  in 
early  October.  It  tnmy  have  been  funny  when 
Plata  and  Wildlife  was  not  paying  much 
attention  to  the  Eskimos,  but  It  oeaeea  to  be 
funny  now. 

"Oovemor  Kgan  put  his  finger  on  tbe 
trouble  when  be  stated  It  looked  as  though 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  now  that  the  State  had 
taken  over  many  of  their  former  duties,  had 
nothing  left  now  but  to  annoy  the  Eskimos. 
Branson  practically  admitted  the  same  thing 
later,  when  he  said  that  formerly  they  did 
not  have  enough  nK>ney  to  provide  operatives 
to  police  remote  areas. 

"Now,  Senator,  I  think  that  Is  where  you 
come  in.  With  a  battle  for  tbe  world  on 
otu*  hands,  we  surely  cannot  afford  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  paying  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  to  haraas  tbe  Ksklmns.  So  they  do 
not  have  so  much  work  to  do  now  that  the 
State  has  taken  over:  Fine.  I^et's  cut  their 
budget  accordingly.  No  need  for  them  to 
look  for  new  wUdllfe  actlvlUcs.  If  they  have 
too  many  men,  let  them  fire  a  few.  Maybe 
they  can  find  some  useful  work  in  another 
line;  if  not.  they  can  go  on  relief,  whither 
they  are  trying  to  force  the  rest  of  the 
Eskimos. 

"If  I  sovmd  a  bit  hot,  you,  as  an  Alaskan. 
wiU  understand.  Tou  know  how  It  has  long 
been  said  it  was  aafer  to  kiU  a  man  than 
a  moose  in  Alaska.  Again,  honest  law- 
enforcement  officers  cannot  search  without  a 
warrant;  why  Is  the  same  not  true  of  game 
wardens?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  high  time 
to  get  our  scale  of  values  back  to  order. 

"Our  high  today  is  42*;  sorry  I  cannot 
send  you  a  little  to  refresh  you  in  a  Wash- 
ington summer.  I  hope  you  wlU  be  able  to 
keep  hitting  hard  for  the  rest  of  the  session, 
and  then  get  away  for  a  good  vacation. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"NoaiCAK    DOJfOKXTX.  S.J." 

Considering  Pather  Donohue's  views  high- 
ly pertinent  and  valtiable.  I  transmitted  bis 
letter  to  Secretary  UdaU.  as  foUows: 

"Dear  Mb.  Skcsetakt  :  I  am  enclosing  copy 
off  a  very  pertinent  letter  from  Pather  Nor- 
man Donohue.  a  Jesuit  priest  stationed  at 
Hooper  Bay.  Alaska,  which  bears  on  tbe  sud- 
den enforcen^nt  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  against  the  Eskimos  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  provisions. 

"As  you  know,  it  Is  my  view  that  this  treaty 
can  properly  be  Interpreted  to  permit  natives 
to  eontlnue  doing  what  they  have  always 
(k>ne — to  take  some  of  these  ducks  for  food; 
and  that  Is  particularly  true  In  the  case  of 
certain  species  of  duclca. 

"Llkevlsc.  you  will  notice  Pather  Dono- 
hue'a  views  on  the  action  of  facmer  Secre- 
tary Seaton  to  have  the  Kuskokwlm  Range 
withdrawn  after  he  had  bean  notified  by  the 
American  people  that  he  would  no  longer 
continue  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  views  of  the  Alaska 
congressional  delegation,  as  well  as  the  Oov- 


emor and  the  State  Mglstotnie.  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  trtvt  yon  witt  glee  head  to  this 
addmoaal  valuable  taatiasany  from  one 
who  knows  the  proUema  flrathMMt— Pather 
Donohue. 

"Cordtally  yoors. 

"Bucarr  OamniiJie. 

"UJH.  Senatar." 

Seeretary  Udall  answered  my  letter.  traB»> 
mlttlng  Pather  Donobtie'S  letter,  replying  to 
■otne  of  the  erltlclam  maae  by  Father  Dono- 
hue.    Secretary  Udall'a  letter  foOaws: 

"Dkab  SaitAToa  OvoaNiisB:  Pather  IVaman 
Donohue  quite  apparently  has  bad  much 
experience  with  the  ilBSka  BBklmna  and  we 
ai^redate  receiving  a  copy  of  his  letter  of 
June  21  which  accompanied  your  letter  of 
July  11. 

"The  dedication  of  the  lands  within  the 
Clarence  Rhode  (Kuekokwlm)  NaUonal 
WUdllfe  Range  for  waterfowl  management 
purpoaea  has  been  applaudsd  by  conserva- 
tionists of  the  Nation.  The  lands  within 
the  range  comprise  the  moet  Important  wa- 
terfowl production  habitat  in  all  off  Alaska. 
Impxortant  also  Is  the  waterfowl  production 
contribution  this  area  makes  to  the  total 
waterfowl  resource  of  North  America. 

"The  management  of  the  Clarence  Rhode 
Range,  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
W^ndllfe  of  this  Department,  will  be  directed 
at  preserving  and  improving  the  ecology  and 
waterfowl  production  cai>aclty.  Additionally, 
the  Bureau  win  regulate  those  exploitive  ac- 
tivities that  if  vmcontroned  could  perma- 
nently endanger  and  destroy  this  native 
waterfowl  habitat.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  very  thing  that  Alaskans  want,  as- 
sured fish  and  wildlife  peculations  for  public 
enjoyment  and  use,  can  only  be  had  tbirough 
applied  management. 

"Pather  IXjnohue  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  conflict  between  the  terms  of 
the  migratory  bird  treaties  and  the  desires 
of  native  people  of  Alaska  is  iK>t  confined  to 
Barrow  or  to  the  killing  of  elder  ducks. 
Under  the  terms  of  tbe  Treaties  with  Great 
Britain  (Canada)  and  Mexico,  ducks  of  all 
species  are  fully  protected  from  March  10 
to  September  1.  The  Barrow  people  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  hunting  elder  ducks 
in  the  spring  but  Eskimos  in  other  parts  of 
Alaska  do  not  want  to  confine  their  hunting 
to  this  species.  This,  of  course,  complicates 
our  apyproach  to  solving  some  of  the  conflicts. 
"In  considering  some  of  Pather  Donohue's 
remarks.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  2tf.000 
Eskimos  In  Alaska  only  12  Individuals  were 
arrested  in  the  spring  of  1900  and  15  were 
apprehended  this  year  for  taking  migratory 
waterfowl  contrary  to  Pederal  and  State 
regulations.  This  includes  two  men  appre- 
hended in  the  vicinity  of  Barrow.  Alaska. 

"These  p>eople  were  from  established  com- 
munities where  ample  food  Is  available.  The 
basic  conflict  Is  the  desire  of  the  natives  to 
continue  certain  primitive  customs  and  yet 
Uve  In  clvnized  communities.  They  have  by 
choice  given  up  many  of  their  old  customs 
but  they  want  to  cling  to  their  assumed 
right  to  hunt  in  the  spring. 

"We  are  not  tinaware  of  the  human  emo- 
tions Involving  the  Wsklmrv  pec^>le  In  Alaska. 
We  want  to  be  fair  with  Uiem  and  with  all 
other  citizens,  but  we  must  recognize  that 
the  settlement  of  the  Isaues  with  which  we 
are  concerned  in  this  instance  cannot  be 
reached  quickly.  Neither  can  the  purpoees 
of  the  treaties  with  Oreat  Britain  (Canada) 
and  Mexico  be  Ignored  In  reaching  this  set- 
tlement. All  of  us,  including  the  Skklmoe 
must  reallae  that  the  development  of  any 
country  In  the  world  brings  with  It  advan- 
tages and  diaadvantagsa,  and  one  of  the 
great  disadvantages  Is  the  closer  regulation 
of  man's  activities.  This  Is  true  in  any  civili- 
zation; and  it  must  have  become  obvious 
already  to  many  of  the  native  people  of 
Alaska. 

"Some   of  the  publicity  concerning  tTB. 
game  management  agents  in  Alaska  has  been 
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distorted.  Prior  to  statehood  theee  men 
w«re  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  migratory 
bird  treaties  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  in  addition  to  their  other  enforcement 
r«q>onaibllltle«.  Enforcement  actlvltlea  in 
behalf  of  resident  gante  and  fish  naturally 
occupied  a  part  of  the  time  of  each  agent  In 
Alaska  under  territorial  statue,  but  in 
thoee  days  there  were  more  than  twice  as 
many  agents.  With  statehood,  the  number 
of  agents  was  reduced,  and  only  sufficient 
men  were  retained  to  meet  the  reeponslblll- 
tles  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

"One  of  these  reqK>n8lblUtiee  is  the  en- 
forcement of  proTlsiocs  of  the  conventions 
(treatiee)  with  Great  Britain  (Canada)  and 
liezlco.  and  no  one  has  authority  to  set 
aside  these  proTlslons.  U^S.  game  manage- 
ment agents  are  exi>ected  to  use  good  Judg- 
ment In  the  enforcement  of  these  treaties 
and  the  Treaty  Act  regulations,  but  they 
cannot  in  good  conscience  overlook  viola- 
tions of  these  agreements  and  the  regiila- 
tlons  adopted  pursuant  to  them. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Stbwakt, 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior." 
I  acJcnowledged  Secretary  Udall's  letter  of 
July  27,  and  summarized  my  beliefs  and  pur- 
pose regarding  this  unfortunate  situation  by 
saying: 

"I  tMlieve  that  we  have  not  gotten  to  the 
bottom  of  tnis  Issue  at  all,  and  I  am  study- 
ing a  two-way  approach:  one  to  determine 
whether  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  since 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  never  en- 
forced against  the  Eskimos  In  the  nearly  half 
a  century  In  which  It  has  been  in  effect.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  never  Intended 
to  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  natives  taking 
this  supply  for  food.  Apparently  a  similar 
tradition  exists  in  Canada.  A  second  ap- 
proach woxild  be  a  modification  of  the  treaty, 
which,  of  co\irse.  would  be  more  ctmibersome 
and  in<xn  difficult." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  Secretary  Udall  of  August 
7  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso,  as 
follows: 

AUQTJST  7.  1961. 
Hon.  Stkwakt  L.  ITdau,. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington.  D.C. 
DsAB  Ms.  Sxcrxtast:  I  acknowledged  jomt 
letter  of  July  27.  in  reply  to  mine  of  July 
11.  which  included  the  letter  of  Father 
Norman  Donobue  concerning  the  problems  of 
the  ducks  and  tne  Eskimos.  I  wish  merely 
to  acknowledge  the  letter  at  this  time  be- 
cause I  believe  that  we  have  not  gotten 
to  the  t>ottom  of  this  issue  at  all,  and  I  am 
studying  a  two-way  approcu;h:  one,  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  cannot  be  assumed  that 
since  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  never 
enforced  against  the  Eskimos  in  the  nearly 
half  a  century  tn  which  It  has  been  In  effect, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  never  In- 
tended to  be  enforced  In  the  case  of  natives 
taking  this  supply  for  food.  Apparently,  a 
similar  situation  exists  in  Canada.  The  sit- 
uation is  a  pretty  serious  one.  and  the  feel- 
ing among  tne  Eskimos  Is  far  deeper  t.ha^ 
you  are  aware  of.  A  second  approach  would 
be  a  modification  of  the  treaty,  which,  of 
coiirse,  would  be  more  cumbersome  and  more 
difficult. 

In  any  event.  I  want  you  to  know  that  most 
nearly  everyone  in  Alaska  Is  concerned  with 
this  issue,  and  that  the  sentiment  is  almost 
universal  that  the  food  needs  of  the  Eskimos 
should  be  given  a  prior  and  sympathetic 
consideration  rather  than  the  p>os8ible  addi- 
tional aTmllablllty  of  these  birds  for  duck 
hunters. 

At  a  meeting  in  my  office  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  they 
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admitted  that  the  taking  of  these  birds 
by  Eskimos  bad  caused  no  appreciable  deple- 
tion in  the  supply. 

Ciordlally  yours. 

ESNXST  Obttxnino. 

UJS.  Senator. 

Mr.  OBuntiKo.  Mr.  President,  meanwhile, 
new  light  on  the  ecological  relations  of  Es- 
kimos and  the  elder  ducks  came  fnxn  the 
Arctic  Research  Laboratory  at  Point  Bar- 
row, where  a  distinguished  group  of  scholars 
have  been  working  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Alaska. 

This  important  research  laboratory  on  the 
shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  northern- 
most point  under  the  American  flag,  was 
established  in  1947  with  fluids  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Research.  For  years  its  scien- 
tists have  been  living  in  the  very  Eskimo 
community  most  deeply  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent oonfiict,  and  have  bad  a  unique  and  un- 
equaled  opportunity  to  obeerve  all  its  as- 
pects, s 

Their  pertinent  and  Important  views  on 
hitherto  unappreciated  biological  factors  are 
set  forth  in  a  letter  dated  August  1  from  Max 
C.  Brewer.  Director  of  the  Arctic  Research 
Laboratory. 

I  ask  unanlmovis  consent  that  his  letter,  as 
well  as  my  reply  to  Mr.  Brewer,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Axcnc  RxssAacR  Labokatobt, 

UNivKKsrrT  or  Alaska, 
Point  Barrow.  Alaska,  Atigttst  1, 1961. 
Senator  Ernxst  Or17UTO40, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Skmatok  Ostmnifo:  Recent  publicity, 
both  Alaskan  and  national,  appears  to  disre- 
gard some  very  salient  aspects  of  the  existing 
relationship  between  the  Eskimo  and  elder 
duck  populations  of  northern  Alaska.  This 
relationship  has  existed  for  many  hundreds 
of  years  and  from  the  biological  point  has 
attained  a  natural  predator-prey  relatlon- 
sbip. 

Esldmos  apparently  have  always  taken 
elders  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  the  spring, 
usually  early  May,  and  have  also  taken  both 
Juvenile  and  advilt  birds  migrating  south  in 
tbe  early  fall.  These  birds  are  an  essential 
part  of  tbe  Eskimo  diet  not  only  because 
these  native  people  are  predominantly  meat 
eaters  but  also  because  their  method  of  prep- 
aration provides  certain  necessary  Items  of 
diet  normally  obtained  tbrougb  eating 
vegetables  by  more  southerly  located  popula- 
tions. To  deprive  the  Eskimos  of  these  very 
necessary  Items  of  diet  could  have  far  reach- 
ing undesirable  effects  on  the  already  precari- 
ous health  of  these  people. 

It  Is  the  general  consensus  of  the  Arctic 
Research  Laboratory  and  Its  associates  that 
the  population  of  elder  ducks  apparently  Is 
In  ecological  balance  with  the  natural  pred- 
ators which  include  foxes,  wolverines,  bears, 
weasels,  several  species  of  predatory  water- 
fowl, perhaps  some  fish,  and  the  Eskimos. 
In  fact,  the  virbanlzation  of  tbe  Eskimos, 
particularly  in  the  Point  Barrow  area,  may 
tend  to  upset  tbe  ecological  balance  in  favor 
Of  the  ducks.  The  increase  In  the  duck  pop- 
ulation would  be  expected  to  be  offset  by  an 
increase  in  some  faction  of  tbe  small  preda- 
tor population,  i.e.,  foxes,  wolverines  or 
weasels  and  thus  maintain  the  ecologlc 
balance  of  nature  leaving  a  healthy  and  vig- 
orous duck  population.  Since  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  vigorous  populations  as  a 
result  of  ecological  balance  would  fulfill  the 
aims  of  good  conservation  practice  it  seems 
biologically  Irrelevant  if  the  Eskimo  or  if  ths 
fox  Is  the  predator. 

Eider  ducks  are  not  a  sports  duck  Inas- 
much as  they  winter  at  sea.  do  not  travel 


tbe  great  natural  flyways.  and  because  of 
tbelr  flsby  flavor,  are  not  eaten  by  nonnaUve 
populations.  This  factor  has  served  to  pro- 
tect the  elders  by  restricting  the  huntlns 
population  to  a  constant  group.  Althoiigh 
no  Intensive  population  statistics  are  avsL- 
able,  there  appears  to  be  little  change  other 
than  cyclical,  in  tbe  eider  population. 

The  Eskimo  people  have  a  great  respect 
for  the  law  and  their  recent  difficulty  with 
the  authorities  is  the  result  of  their  method 
of  protest  to  a  law  which  they  regard  as  un- 
realisUc  and  a  very  great  threat  to  their 
health  and  economy.  The  most  outstanding 
aspect  of  this  unreal  ism  Is  that  the  elder 
duck  Is  not  present  in  northern  Alaska  dur- 
Ing  the  legal  hunUng  season.  For  these 
reasons,  we  believe  that  it  would  tie  desirable 
to  have  a  moratcM-ium  on  enforcement  with 
respect  to  Eskimos,  of  the  hunting  provl- 
sions  of  the  treaty  of  1916  with  Oreat  BriUin 
and  the  treaty  of  1936  with  Mexico  and  to 
endeavor  to  reinterpret  these  treaties  with 
respect  to  the  Eskimo.  We  believe  that  this 
would  be  advantageous  to  both  the  Eskimo 
and  a  healthy  elder  duck  population. 

We  are  happy  that  the  Arctic  Research 
Laboratory  could  be  of  service  to  you  In  for- 
warding  this  information.  Please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  on  us  should  you  wish  that 
we  Investigate  this  matter  in  greater  detail 
Sincerely  yours. 

Max  C.  Baxwxa, 

Director. 

AUGXTST  4.  1961. 
Mr.  Max  C.  Barwxa, 
Director,  Arctic  Research  Laboratory, 
Barrow,  Alaska. 

DxAB  Max:  Thank  you  so  much  for  that 
excellent  letter  on  the  subject  of  Eskimos 
and  elders. 

I  am  anything  but  happy,  as  are  many 
others,  at  what  has  taken  place.  There  U 
a  8\ispicion  that  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Serv- 
ice, which  never  enforced  its  regulations 
about  the  taking  of  ducks  by  Eskimos  out  of 
season,  U  doing  this  In  order  to  demonstrate 
that  it  U  still  around.  Its  existence  In  Alaska 
is  Justifled,  and  Its  role  there  essential, 
and  that  not  all  of  Its  functions  have  been 
assumed  by  the  State  department  of  flsh  and 
game. 

Since  the  treaty  has  never  been  enforced 
during  tbe  near  half  century  of  Its  existence 
in  regard  to  Eskimos,  and  I  am  informed 
that  a  similar  situation  exists  In  Canada. 
It  seems  to  me  implicit  that  It  was  never 
Intended  to  be  enforced  as  far  as  natives 
taking  ducks  for  food.  Certainly  it  is  more 
Important  that  they  should  take  these  duck* 
for  food  than  that  the  birds  be  saved  for 
the  use  of  sport  hunters  elsewhere.  Actually 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  people  have  admitted 
that  there  has  been  no  serious  depletion  ss 
a  result  of  the  Eskimos'  take. 

I  am  making  every  effort  to  prevent  similar 
Fish  and  Wildlife  action  in  the  future. 

I  am  approaching  the  quesUon  in  two 
ways:  First,  to  see  whether  we  cannot  get 
an  administrative  decision  to  assume  that 
the  enforcement  such  as  was  practiced  thU 
spring  was  not  called  for — although,  to  date, 
I  have  made  no  progress  with  tbe  Interior 
Department  with  that  approach— and  the 
second  Is  to  try  to  get  a  revision  of  the 
treaty.  This  will  naturally  be  more  cimiber- 
aome  and  perhaps  more  difficult,  and  it  will 
take  longer.    I  shall  try  both  approaches. 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  your  letter.  I  apprecUte  having 
them.  They  wUl.  if  agreeable  to  you,  be 
included  in  a  speech  I  expect  to  make  in 
the  Senate  on  this  issue. 
With  best  regards.  I  remain. 
Cordially  yours, 

KaNYST  Oatimmq, 

VJf.  Senator. 
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Ux.  Oatmmro.  Mr.  PresMeot.  h< 
good  news  lay  ahead.  On  August  Sft  X  re- 
eetved  a  letter  from  Baerttmrf  IMafl  and  was 
happy  to  detect  in  it  a  etoamfs  In  attitude 
and  a  eonse<raent  wiUlafnesi  to  oonslder  a 
solution  by  way  of  IsterpreCatloD  of  the 
treaty,  as  I  had  hoped  oould  and  would  be 
done. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Udall's  letter  of  August  25  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoato,  as  fol- 
lows: 

UJS.  DBPABTltXMT  or  THS  ImTBUOB. 

OmcB  or  THK  BwaarruLT, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  25,  1991. 
Hon.  EaNBST  Oi%xrs.tnMa, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  BKMAToa  OavKKiite :  Thank  you  for 
joar  letter  of  August  7.  I  share  your  deep 
eoncem  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  Eskimos,  and 
I  am  continuing,  as  yon  are,  to  give  careful 
study  to  ways  and  means  of  working  out 
these  problems^ 

I  appreciate  your  thoughts  in  the  Inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  language,  and  I  am 
having  this  matter  looked  into  by  the  So- 
Ucitor.  I  am  personaUy  hopeful,  Kmest. 
that  it  wUI  not  be  necessary  to  reopen  ne- 
gotiations for  revision  of  tbe  treaty  itself, 
for,  as  you  point  out,  this  procedure  is  cum- 
bersome and  difficult. 
SlDoerely  yo«irs, 

Orwait, 
Secrrtmry  of  the  interior. 

Mr.  OauxKiifo.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  apparent  modification  in  Sec- 
retary Udall's  position  and  his  hope,  which 
my  coUeagues  in  Congress.  Senator  Bartlett 
and  Representative  Ralph  Rivers.  Governor 
Egan,  and  countless  other  Alaskans,  ahare, 
tliat  a  way  out  may  be  foiuid  without  tbe 
need  of  reopening  negotiations  for  revision 
of  the  treaty  itself,  which  Secretary  Udall 
and  I  agree  would  be  cumbersome  and  dif- 
ficult. 

Ths  fact  is  that  tbe  local  agenU  in  Alaska 
Off  the  Phih  and  Wildlife  Servlee,  white  no 
doubt  acting  In  the  fialth  that  they  were  au- 
thorized to  act  as  they  did.  should.  In  view 
Of  the  past  history  cf  tbe  treaty  in  Alaska 
m  its  reUUon  to  tbe  Eskimns'  taking  birds 

for  food,  as  well  as  ths  atmllar  altuatlaD  tn 
Canada,  have  laid  the  whole  problem  before 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  aetlng. 
By  not  doing  so,  tbey  placed  btm  In  tbe  em- 
barrassing position  of  being  obliged  to  say 
that  he  had  no  recourse  but  to  enforce  the 
law.  By  BO  acting,  they  were.  In  fact,  mak- 
ing policy  for  tbe  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  for  the  United  States,  which 
should  have  been  left  to  the  higher  au- 
thority to  which  they  are  responsible — name- 
ly. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  UdaU. 

A  great  deal  of  other  pertinent  material — 
letters  from  Alaskans,  Eskimo  and  non- 
Eskimo,  and  from  interested  non-Alaskans, 
and  replies  to  them,  memorazMtuma  of  meet- 
ing with  State  and  Interior  Department  of- 
ficials, editorials  and  newspaper  articles — Is 
too  voluminous  to  include  here. 

I  do  ask  unanimous  consent,  however,  that 
the  fuU  texts,  to  which  previous  reference 
has  been  made,  of  Executive  Document  E  of 
the  64th  Congress,  1st  session — namely,  the 
letters  of  transmission  relating  to  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Convention  with  Canada,  and  the 
text  of  the  convention — as  wcU  as  KxecuUve 
A.  74th  OoDgress.  Sd  sssskm.  dealing  simi- 
larly wHh  the  MignKtory  Bird  OonventioD 
wtth  Mexieo.  be  printed  s*  this  point  la  my 
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Tbere  betog  no  obJeetloB.  the  doenments 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tbe 
9,  as  follows : 

"SKKATS    KXJCUTIVB    DOCUMSMT    S,    S4TH    COM- 

GBsaa.  1ST  SESSION,  on  piotbctioh  or  Mnau- 

Toar  anuK 
"(Message  Iroan  the  President  of  tbe  United 

States,    transmitting   oonventkon   between 

the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain  for 

the  protection  of  migratory  birds  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada) 
"To  the  Senate: 

"In  pursuance  of  tbe  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Senate  on  July  7.  1913.  requesting  the 
President  to  propose  to  the  governments  of 
other  countries  the  negotiation  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
birds,  negotiations  were  by  my  direction  ini- 
tiated with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
through  tbe  British  Ambassador  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  convention  that  would  insure 
protection  to  migratory  and  insectivorous 
birds  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"Tliese  negotiations  have  resulted  in  the 
signature,  on  August  16.  1916,  of  a  conven- 
tion for  this  purpose  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  I  transmit 
herewith  to  receive  tbe  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  Its  ratification. 

"The  attention  of  the  Senate  Is  invited  to 
the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  tbe  views  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  therein  presented. 

"WOODBOW  WlUSON. 

"TBB  Whttb  Housb,  Angutt  21, 1918." 

Dbtaktmsmt  or  Btatb, 
Washington.  Augnat  17,  1916. 
The  PKKsmxirr: 

Th<»  undersigned,  tbe  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President, 
with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate, 
if  his  Judgment  approve  thereof,  to  receive 
the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  its 
ratiflcation,  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Oreat  Britain  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  signed  at  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 16,  1916. 

This  convention  Is  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions initiated  with  tbe  British  Ambassador 
at  Washington  in  pursuance  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July  7,  1913, 
"That  tbe  President  be  requested  to  propose 
to  tbe  Governments  of  other  countries  tbe 

negotiation  of  a  convention  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  birds." 

Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
keen  Interest  In  the  negotiations,  and  has 
been  of  great  help  In  their  final  conclusion. 
The  views  of  that  Department  regudlng  the 
negotiation  of  this  treaty  were  expressed  in 
a  communication  recently  addressed  to  this 
Department,  as  follows: 

"Not  very  many  years  ago  vast  nmnbers  of 
waterfoul  and  shore  birds  nested  within  tbe 
limits  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
Far  West,  but  thm  extension  of  agriculture, 
and  particularly  the  draining  on  a  large  scale 
Of  swamps  and  meadows,  together  with  Im- 
proved firearms  and  a  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  sportsmen,  have  so  altered  condl- 
tions  that  comparatively  few  migratory  game 
birds  nest '^within  our  limits.  Tbe  greater 
part  of  the  supply  still  remaining,  the  value 
of  which  must  be  estimated  at  many  mU- 
Uons  of  dollars,  breed  largely  In  tbe  Cana<U- 
an  Provinces  and  consist  of  birds  that  winter 
within  or  to  the  south  of  tbe  United  States 
and  Journey  back  and  forth  in  autumn  and 
spring  across  our  territory. 

"That  a  very  great  number  of  people  tai 
tbe  United  States  are  personaUy  interested 
in  the  protection  of  our  migratory  wild  I>lrd8 
is  erideDced  by  the  fact  that  there  arc  about 
6  milUon  sportsmen  in  this  country  and 
tbdr  Bomber  Is  steadUy  tncreaalng.     These 


men  are  an  dependent  wpon  the  eeiitlnuaiiee 
of  onr  sap{dy  of  wOd  fowl  for  tteir  eport, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  tbem  are  In  oon- 
sequence  taking  an  aettve  tatsrest  to  the 
present  treaty.  In  addltloD  the  Talus  at  tbe 
proper  protection  of  our  migratory  inasettr- 
orous  birds  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
farmers  for  the  practical  asslstanee  they 
give  in  destroying  Insects  Injurloos  to  crops. 
Furthermore,  millions  of  people  tn  th? 
United  States  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
conservation  and  increase  of  our  bird  life 
fron  an  esthetic  viewpoint,  as  weU  as  on 
account  of  tbelr  practical  utUity.  As  a  re- 
sult the  number  of  peisosis  wbo  cp>proTe  and 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  conclusion  and 
enforcement  of  the  present  treaty  includes 
many  mUlions.  Tliere  la  no  question  but 
that  the  Federal  migratory  bird  law  and  tbe 
present  treaty  for  the  protecUoo  of  migratory 
wild  fowl  now  being  negotiated  lietween  tbe 
United  States  and  Canada  are  eonservation 
nteasures  of  prime  inqMrtanee." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

KTLajonte. 


"Whereas  many  spedes  of  birds  in  the 
course  of  their  annual  migrations  traverse 
certain  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  ttiese  species  are  of  great 
value  as  a  source  of  food  or  In  destroying 
Insects  which  are  injurious  to  forests  and 
forage  plants  on  the  public  domain,  as  well 
as  to  agricultural  erops.  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  are  nevertheless  tn 
danger  of  extermination  through  lark  of  ade- 
quate protection  during  tbe  nesting  season 
or  while  on  tlieir  way  to  and  from  their 
breeding  grounds; 

"The  United  States  of  America  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  treland  and  of  tbe 
British  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Em- 
peror of  India,  being  desirous  of  saving  from 
lodlscrlmlnate  slaughter  and  of  insurtof  the 
preservation  of  such  migratory  birds  as  are 
rttber  useful  to  man  or  are  tiarmleaa.  have 
resolved  to  adopt  some  nnlform  system  of 
protection  which  shaU  effectively  aceompUsh 
such  objects,  and  to  the  end  of  concluding 
a  convention  for  this  purpose  have  ap- 
pointed as  their  respective  plenipotentiaries : 

"The  President  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America,  Robert  Lansing.  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"His  Britanlc  Majesty,  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  CecU  Arthur  Spring  Rioe.  O.C.V.O.. 
K.CJkC.O..  etc..  His  Majesty's  ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  plen^>oten tlary  at  Wash- 
ington; 

"Who.  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers  which  were 
found  to  l>e  in  due  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  to  and  adopted  the  following  articles: 

"Article  I 

"The  High  Contracting  Powers  declare  that 
the  migratory  birds  Indtaded  in  tbe  terms 
of  this  Convention  shall  be  as  follows: 

"1.  Migratory  game  Mrds; 

"(a)  Anatldae  or  waterfowl,  Irkduding 
brant,  wild  ducks,  geeee.  and  swans. 

"(b)  Oruldae  or  cranes,  including  Uttle 
brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes. 

"(c)  Rallidae  or  rails.  Including  coots 
galUnules  and  sora  and  other  rails. 

"(d)  Llmlcolae  or  shoretkfrda,  including 
avocets,  curlew,  dowltchers.  godwlta,  knots, 
oyster  catchers,  phalaropes,  plovers,  sand- 
pipers, snipe,  Btllte.  surf  birds,  tumstones, 
willet.  woodcock,  and  yeUowIegs. 

**(e)  Oolwmt>tdae  or  pigeons,  tnclndtng 
doves  and  wild  pigeons. 

"X.  Migratary  lueecUforous  Birds:  Bob- 
oitnks.  catWrds.  chtrkadees.  enelu>os,  tUckers. 
flycatchers,  grosbeaks,  humming  birds.  Idng- 
leta,   martina.    msifciwlwils.    nlghtbawks  or 
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bull  bats.  nut-hat<diM,  orlolea,  roblna, 
■hrikaa,  awallowB,  awlXts,  tanagcn.  tltmloe, 
tlirualM*.  vlreos,  warbton,  waz-wlngs.  wblp- 
poorwlUs.  wooctpocken,  and  wrens,  and  aU 
otber  percblng  birds  wblcb  fe«d  entirely  or 
chiefly  on  Insects. 

"8.  Other  Migratory  Nongame  Birds :  Auks, 
auklets,  bitterns,  fulmars,  gannets,  grebes, 
guillemots,  gulls,  berona,  Jaegers,  loons, 
murree.  petrels.  puiDns.  shearwaters,  and 
terns. 

"Article  11 
"The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that, 
as  an  effective  means  of  preserving  migra- 
tory birds  there  shall  be  established  the  fol- 
lowing close  seasons  dxutog  which  no  hunt- 
ing shall  be  done  except  for  scientific  or 
propagating  purposes  under  permits  Issued 
by  proper  authorities. 

"1.  The  close  season  on  migratory  game 
birds  shall  be  between  March  10  and  Sep- 
tember 1.  except  that  the  close  season  on 
the  Llmlcolae  or  shoreblrds  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  In  those  States  of 
the  United  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  are  situated  wholly  or  In  part 
north  of  Chesapeake  Bay  shall  be  between 
February  1  and  August  16,  and  that  Indians 
may  take  at  any  time  scoters  for  food  but 
not  for  sale.  The  season  for  hunting  shall  be 
further  restricted  to  such  period  not  ex- 
ceeding three  and  one-half  months  as  the 
High  Contracting  Powers  may  severally  deem 
appropriate  and  define  by  law  or  regtUatlon. 
"2.  The  close  season  on  migratory  Insectiv- 
orous birds  shall  continue  throughout  the 
year. 

"3.  The  close  season  on  other  migratory 
nongame  birds  shall  continue  throughout 
the  year,  except  that  Eskimos  and  Indians 
may  take  at  any  season  auks,  auklets,  gvUlle- 
mots,  murres  and  puffins,  and  their  egga,  for 
food  and  their  sklne  for  clothing,  but  the 
birds  and  eggs  so  taken  shall  not  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale. 

"ArticU  in 
"The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
dxirlng  the  period  of  ten  years  next  following 
the  going  Into  effect  of  this  Convention, 
there  shall  be  a  continuous  close  season  on 
the  following  migratory  game  birds,  to-wlt: 
"Band-tailed  pigeons,  little  brown,  sand- 
hill and  whooping  cranes,  swans,  curlew  and 
all  shoreblrds  (except  the  black-breasted  and 
golden  plover,  Wilson  or  Jack  snipe,  wood- 
cock, and  the  greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs) : 
provided  that  during  such  ten  years  the 
close  seasons  on  cranes,  swans,  and  ciu-lew  In 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  shall  be 
made  by  the  proper  authorities  of  that  Prov- 
ince within  the  general  dates  and  limitations 
elsewhere  prescribed  In  this  Convention  for 
the  respective  groups  to  which  these  birds 
belong. 

"Article  IV 
"The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree  that 
special  protection  shall  be  given  the  wood 
duck  and  the  elder  duck  either  (1)  by  a 
close  season  extending  over  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years,  or  (2)  by  the  establishment 
of  refuges,  or  (3)  by  such  other  regulations 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 

"Article  V 
"The  taking  of  nests  or  eggs  of  migratory 
game  or  Insectivorous  or  nongame  birds  shall 
be  prohibited,  except  for  scientific  or  propa- 
gating purposes  under  such  laws  or  regula- 
tions as  the  High  Contracting  Powers  may 
severally  deem  appropriate. 

"Article  VI 
"The  High  Contracting  I>owers  agree  that 
the  shipment  or  export  of  migratory  birds 
or  their  eggs  from  any  State  or  Province, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  close  season 
in  such  State  or  Province,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited except  for  scientific  or  propagating 
purposes,  and  the  International  trafllc  In 
any  birds  or  eggs  at  such  time  captured, 
killed,  taken,  or  shipped  at  any  time  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Province 


In  which  the  same  were  captured,  killed, 
taken,  or  shipped  shaU  be  likewise  pro- 
hibited. Svery  package  containing  migra- 
tory birds  or  any  parts  thereof  or  any  eggs 
of  migratory  birds  transported,  or  offered 
for  transportation  from  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  Into  the  United  States  or  from  the 
United  States  into  the  Doznlnlcm  of  Canada. 
Shall  have  the  name  and  address  of  the  ship- 
per and  an  accurate  statement  of  the  con- 
tents clearly  marked  on  the  outside  of  such 
package. 

"Article  VII 

"Permits  to  kill  any  of  the  above-named 
birds  which,  under  extraordinary  conditions, 
may  become  seriously  injurious  to  the  agri- 
cultural or  other  interests  in  any  particular 
community,  may  be  Issued  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers 
under  suitable  regulations  prescribed  there- 
for by  them  respectively,  but  such  permits 
shall  lapse,  or  may  be  canceled,  at  any  time 
when.  In  the  opinion  of  said  authorities,  the 
particular  exigency  has  passed,  and  no  birds 
killed  under  this  article  shall  be  shipped, 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale. 

"Article  Via 

"The  High  Contracting  Powers  agree 
themselves  to  take,  or  propose  to  their  re- 
spective appropriate  law-making  bodies,  the 
necessary  measures  for  Insxiring  the  execu- 
tion of  the  present  Convention. 

"Article  IX 

"The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  the  Convention  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions. It  shall  remain  In  force  for  16  ye«trs, 
and  In  the  event  of  neither  of  the  High 
Contracting  Powers  having  given  notifica- 
tion. 12  months  before  the  expiration  of 
said  period  of  16  years,  of  Its  IntenUon  of 
terminating  its  operation,  the  Convention 
shall  continue  to  remain  In  force  for  one 
year  and  so  on  from  year  to  year. 

"In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
tion In  duplicate  and  have  hereunto  affixed 
their  seals. 

"Done  at  Washington  this  16th  day  of 
August  1916. 

"RoBKaT  Lakszmo. 
"Cxcn.  Sfsimo   Rick." 

"SENATi  wacxmvt  Docmtan  a  on  a  convkx- 

TIOW     FOB     THX     PaoTWCTlON     OF     MIOaATOBT 
BOOS    AlfD    OAMX     MAmCAI.S 

"(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  convention  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Mexican  States  for  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds  and  game  manunals, 
signed  at  Mexico  City,  Febniary  7,  1936) 
"Thx  Whitk  Houbx, 

March  5.  193(S. 
"To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  convention  for  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds  and  game  mitTTiTTmi^ 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  Mexican  States,  signed  at  Mexico 
City  February  7,  1938,  and  an  exchange  of 
notes  expressing  an  understanding  between 
the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  that 
ratifications  are  to  be  exchanged  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  convention  will  come  Into 
force  on  the  day  on  which  ratifications  are 
exchanged. 

"The  convention  is  similar  to  the  treaty 
f<x-  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  signed  August  16, 
1916.  That  convention  was  unquestionably 
a  great  step  forward  toward  the  restoration 
and  protection  of  our  migratory  birds.  But 
Inasmuch  as  numbers  ot  species  of  the  blida 
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whose  protooUon  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  long  been  provided  for  extend 
their  mlgraUoQS  to  Mexico  and  stUl  farther 
south,  and  in  order  to  protect  other  grouoa 
of  birds  which  migrate  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  it^ 
obvious  that  effecUve  conservation  reqiUrs, 
further  InternaUonal  oooperaUon.  It  u  for 
these  purposes  that  the  convention  with 
Mexico  has  been  concluded. 

"The  attention  of  the  Senate  U  Invited  to 
the  accompanying  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  comment  of  the  Secretarv 
of  Agriculture  presented  therein. 

"PsAjntLiK  D.  RooexvxLT. 

"(Accompaniments:  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary  of  SUte.  Convention.  Exchanjte  of 
notes.)"  *     ™ 

"The  PaxsmiNT: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  forward  to  you 
herewith  a  convenUon  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds 
and  game  mammals,  signed  at  Mexico  City 
February  7.  1936.  which  is  being  brought  to 
your  attention  for  transmittal  to  the  Senate 
If  you  approve  thereof,  with  a  view  to  recel?-' 
Ing  the  advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to 
its  ratification. 

"This  convention,  which  represento  the 
culmination  of  some  years  of  negotiations, 
embodies  the  conservaUon  principles  con- 
tained In  the  weU  known  migratory  bird 
treaty,  signed  at  Washington  August  16, 1016, 
for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

"The  present  convention  limits,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  the  taking.  transportaUon 
and  sale  of  migratory  birds  and  their  prod- 
ucts to  a  maximum  period  of  4  months 
annually  in  each  country  under  a  system  of 
permits;  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
refuge  eones;  prohlblU  hunting  from  air- 
craft:  and  specifically  provides  for  a  closed 
season  for  wild  ducks  extending  from  March 
10  to  September  1  of  each  year. 

"Further,  the  present  convention  prohibits 
the  transportation  of  migratory  birds  and 
g^ame  mammals,  dead  or  alive,  their  parts 
or  products,  across  the  American -Mexican 
border  without  a  permit  of  authorlzatloo 
provided  by  the  Oovemment  of  esdi 
country. 

"Pursuant  to  an  understanding  between 
the  governments  of  the  two  countries,  ex- 
pressed In  an  exchange  of  notes  which 
accompanies  the  convention,  ratifications  are 
to  be  exchanged  in  Washington  and  the 
convention  will  come  Into  force  on  the  day 
on  which  ratifications  are  exchanged. 

"The  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
an  active  Interest  In  the  negotiations  and 
has  greatly  assisted  In  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  the  following 
comments: 

"  'A  vast  stride  toward  the  restoration  and 
protection.  Indeed  In  some  cases  the  rescue 
from  extirpation,  of  our  migratory  game, 
and  various  groups  of  our  insectivorous  and 
other  birds,  was  taken  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  convention  of  Aiigust  16,  1916,  with 
Great  Britain,  for  the  protecUon  of  birds 
migrating  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  But  as  numt>er8  of  species  of  these 
birds,  both  game  and  nongame,  extend  their 
migrations  and  winter  dispersals  to  Mexico 
and  beyond.  It  has  been  manifest  that  to  In- 
sure their  more  effective  conservation,  as 
well  as  the  conservation  of  other  groups  of 
birds  migrating  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  cooperation  with  the  United 
Mexican  States  Is  not  only  desirable  but  also 
quite  imperative,  and  to  that  end  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  earnestly  desired 
and  for  some  years  past  has  sought  to  bring 
about  the  negotiation  of  a  convention  with 
that  Republic. 

"  'It  Is  with  genuine  satisfaction  and  no 
little  anticipation  that  we  are  now  informed 
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fjuit  the  eonsummaUon  of  our  hope  shortly 
Bi»y  bereallaed. 

-  'Millions  ot  our  olUaens,  and  their  num- 
IMTS  are  growlnc  apaos,  whether  they  be 
tillers  of  the  soU.  nature  lovers,  sportnaen. 
or  merely  those  esthetlcally  inclined,  are 
very  earnestly  Interested  In  and  ooncemad 
fjooxst  the  conservation  of  our  birds,  and  It 
Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  would 
lisartlly  aoolalm  such  a  conventlOD  as  this. 

•"With  Oaaada.  the  United  States,  and 
Ifsxloo  cooperating  in  the  conservation  of 
migratory  wpecXtm  of  birds  it  confidently  may 
be  expected  that  the  perpetotty  otf  these 
t>iids  U  assiired  sgalnst  all  contingencies 
save  the  untoward  operations  ol  native.' 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"CoansLL  Huix. 

"DKPABTinMT  OF  Stats,  Wmthington. 

"(Enclosures:  Convention  and  exchange  of 
notes.)" 

"CONVKM-nON   BETWXKN   THX  VNrrSD  STARS  OF 
AMKSICA    AND    THX    TJNrrXO    MXXICAN    STATSS 

FOR  THX  paoracTioN  or  mjcratoxt  Bnoe 

AMD   OAMX    MAMMALS 

"Whereas  some  of  the  birds  denominated 
migratory.  In  their  movements  cross  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States,  In  which  countries  they  live 
temporarily: 

"Whereas  It  is  right  and  proper  to  protect 
the  said  migratory  birds,  whatever  may  be 
their  origin.  In  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States,  In  ordsr  that 
the  species  may  not  t>e  exterminated; 

"Whereas  for  this  purpose  it  Is  necessary  to 
employ  adequate  measures  which  will  per- 
mit a  raUonal  utiliaatlon  of  migratory  birds 
for  the  purposes  of  sport  as  well  as  for  food, 
eonunerce,  and  industry; 

"The  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
have  agreed  to  conclude  a  convention  which 
will  satisfy  the  above-mentioned  need  and  to 
that  end  have  appointed  as  their  respective 
plenipotentiaries:  The  Honorable  Josephus 
Daniels,  representing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  the  Honorable  Bduardo  Hay,  repre- 
senting the  President  of  the  United  Mexican 
Stotes,  Genersl  LAaaro  C4rdenas.  who.  hav- 
ing exhibited  to  each  other  and  found  satis- 
factory their  respective  full  powers,  conclude 
the  following  convention: 

"Article  I 

"In  order  that  the  species  may  not  be  ex- 
terminated, the  high  contracting  parties  de- 
clare that  It  Is  right  and  proper  to  protect 
birds  denominated  as  nxlgratory,  whatever 
may  be  or  origin,  which  in  their  movements 
live  temporarily  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Mexican  States,  by 
means  of  adequate  methods  which  will  per- 
mit, insofar  as  the  respective  high  contract- 
ing parties  may  see  fit,  the  utilization  of  said 
birds  rationally  lor  purpoees  of  sport,  food, 
commerce,  and  Industry. 

"Article  tl 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  es- 
tablish laws,  regulations,  and  provisions  to 
satisfy  the  need  set  forth  In  the  preceding 
article.  Including : 

"(A)  The  establishment  of  closed  seasons, 
which  will  prohibit  In  certain  periods  of 
the  year  the  taking  of  migratory  birds,  their 
nests  or  eggs,  as  well  as  their  transportation 
or  sale,  alive  or  dead,  their  products  or  parts, 
except  when  proceeding,  with  appropriate 
authorisation,  from  private  game  farms  or 
when  used  for  sclentiflc  purposes,  for  propa- 
gation, or  for  museums. 

"(B)  The  establishment  of  refuge  eones 
in  which  the  taking  of  such  birds  wUl  be 
prohibited. 

"(C)  The  limitation  of  their  hunting  to  4 
months  in  each  year,  aa  a  maximum,  under 
permits  Issued  by  the  re^?ectlve  authorities 
In  each 


"(D)  The  establishment  of  a  closed 
for  wUd  ducks  from  the  lOCh  oC  Mareh  to 
the  1st  of  September. 

"(K)  The  prohlMtloo  of  the  kllUng  aC 
mlffatory  InsectlTorous  btrda.  except  when 
they  become  Injurious  to  agriculture  and 
constitute  plagues,  as  well  as  when  they  oome 
from  reserves  or  game  farms;  provided  how- 
ever, that  such  birds  may  be  oaptured  aUve 
and  used  In  conformity  with  the  leers  of  each 
contracting  country. 

"(F)  The  prohibition  of  hunting  from  air- 
craft. 

"itrficle  /// 

"The  high  contracting  parties  reflectively 
agree.  In  addition,  not  to  permit  the  trans- 
portation over  the  American-Mexican  border 
of  migratory  birds,  dead  or  alive,  their  parts 
or  products,  without  a  permit  of  authorisa- 
tion provided  for  that  purpose  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  country,  with  the  under- 
standing that  in  the  case  that  the  said 
birds,  their  parts  or  products  are  transported 
from  one  country  to  the  other  without  the 
stipulated  authorization,  they  will  be  con- 
sidered as  contraband  and  treated  accord- 
ingly. 

"Article  IV 

"The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that 
for  the  purpoeee  of  the  preeent  convention 
the  following  birds  shall  be  considered  mi- 
gratory: 

"Migratory  game  birds:  Famllla  Anatldae. 
Famllla  Gruldae,  PamllU  Rallldae.  FamllU 
Charadrlldae.  rsmllla  Bcolopaddae.  Famllla 
Recurviroetrldae,  Famllla  Pbalaropodldae. 
Famllla  Columbidae. 

"Migratory  nongame  birds:  Famllla  Cucul- 
Idae.  Famllla  Caprlmulgldae,  Famllla  Mlcro- 
podldae,  Famllla  Trochllldae.  Famllla  Plcl- 
dae,  Famllla  Tyrannldae,  Famllla  Alaudldae. 
FamUla  Hlrundlnldae.  Famllla  Parldae. 
FamlUa  CerthUdae.  FamlUa  Troglodytldae, 
Famllla  Turdldae,  Famllla  MImldae.  Famllla 
SylTlldae,  Famllla  Motaelllldae.  Famllla 
Bombyclllidae,  Famllla  Ptilogonatldae.  Fa- 
mllla T.«nttrt>j.  Famllla  Vireoaldae.  Fa- 
mllla Compsothlypldae,  Famllla  Icterldae. 
Famllla  Thraupldae.  Famllla  FrlngUldae. 

"Others  which  the  Presidents  at  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Mexican  States  may  determine  by  common 
agreement. 

"Article  V 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  to  ap- 
ply the  stipulations  set  forth  In  article  in 
with  respect  to  the  game  manunals  which 
live  in  their  respective  countries. 

"Article  VI 

"ThU  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
high  contracting  parties  In  aoccnttanoe  with 
their  constitutional  methods  and  shall  re- 
main In  force  for  fifteen  years  and  shall  be 
understood  to  be  extended  from  year  to  year 
If  the  high  contracting  parties  have  not  in- 
dicated twelve  months  in  advance  their  in- 
tention to  terminate  it. 

"The  respective  plenipotentiaries  sign  the 
present  convention  In  duplicate  In  English 
and  Spanish,  affixing  thereto  their  req;>ec- 
tlve  seals,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  7th  day 
of  February  of  1936. 

"JOBBFiTDS         DAMIKLS. 

"Kduaboo  Hat." 

Dkpastmxnt  or  FoanoN  Rxla- 
TioNS,  UMrrxD  Mxxican  Statks, 
Mxxico. 

Mexico,  February  10, 1936. 
Mr.  HxNXT  R.  Noawxa, 

Charge  d' Affaires  and  Interim,  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  City. 
Ma.  CHASci  D'AFFAnxs:  I  have  the  honor 
to  state  to  you  in  relation  to  the  convention 
between  the  United  Mexican  States  and  the 
United  States  of  North  America  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Migratory  Birds  and  of  Game 
m*«w.w«»i«  signed  In  this  city  the  7th  date 
of  the  current  month,  that  this  Dspart- 
ment   takes   the    liberty   of   proposing   the 


dty  of  Washington  for  Meeting  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  referred  to  by  article 
VI  of  the  said  convention  as  soon  as  may 
be  practicable. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew 
to  you  the  assurances  of  my  re^Mietful  con- 
sideration. 

B>TrABiK>  Hat. 


Kmbasst  oftkx 
UmrrxD  Statbs  or  Akbbksa. 

Mexico.  February  11. 1939. 
His  Excellency  Sefior  General  Bduaxxk)  Hat. 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Mexico. 

Bxckllxnct:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge with  appreciation  Tour  Bxcellenoy's 
courteous  note  No.  8.  Bef .  m.  of  February  10. 
1936,  in  which  it  U  suggested  with  reference 
to  the  Convention  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Mexican  States 
for  the  Protection  of  Migratory  Birds  and 
Oame  Mammals  signed  In  this  dty  on  the 
7th  of  this  month  that  the  ratifications  pro- 
vided for  in  article  VI  of  the  above-men- 
tioned convention  be  exchanged  in  Wash- 
ington. It  Is  understood  that  this  proposal 
is  satisfactory  to  my  Oovemment  and  that 
the  treaty  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Please  accept.  ExoeUency.  the  renewed  as- 
smtmces  of  my  highest  and  most  distin- 
guished consideration. 

R.    HXKaT    MOBWXB, 

Chargi  d'Affairs  otf  interim. 

Mr.  OsusNXMO.  Mr.  President,  I  have  gotten 
to  know  the  Eskimo  through  my  quarter  of 
a  centxiry  assocUUon  with  Aladca.  I  oame  to 
appreciate  them  fully  when,  in  the  early 
days  of  World  War  n,  I  organlaed  them  in 
the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard,  later  securing 
their  Inclusion  In  the  Scout  Battalions  of  the 
Alaska  National  Guard.  No  more  loyal, 
brave,  and  patriotic  Americans  are  to  Im 
found  under  the  flag;  no  finer,  more  decent, 
more  kindly  people  anywhere.  Their  geo- 
erosity  has  been  testined  to  Innumerable 
times  by  those  who  have  been  its  benefi- 
ciaries. But  perhaps  the  best  and  most 
succinct  appraisal  of  the  Eskimo  was  given 
13  years  ago,  before  a  Senate  subcommittee, 
by  Vilhjalmiu  Stafanason,  the  noted  Arotio 
explorer,  who  spent  years  among  the  Bs- 
kimoe.    Said  he : 

"i  have  heard  of  the  merite  of  the  Golden 
Rule  from  my  Sunday  scho(H  days,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  practiced  as  oonststently  as  It  Is 
by  the  undvlllBed  and  otvlllasd  ■skUnos." 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  Is  clear  that  the  taking  of  ducks 
by  the  Eskimoe  has  in  no  wise  interfered 
with  the  conservation  function  for  which 
the  Migratory  Bird  Convention  was  de- 
signed. Pish  and  Wildlife  (rfBcials  have 
assured  me  that  the  number  of  ducks 
taken  by  the  Eskimos  in  no  wise  Jeopard- 
izes the  sport  of  the  duck  hunters  in 
the  48  States,  which  appears  to  be  the 
agency's  principal  concern  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

I  think  it  is  time— indeed,  it  is  past 
time — that  the  Interior  Department  show 
its  real  concern  for  the  human  aspects 
of  this  situation  and  demoostrate  its 
interest  in  the  vital  needs  of  the  Bdd- 
mos,  who.  despite  the  fact  of  their  being 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  falstorieally 
have  been,  and  still  in  some  degree  are. 
the  wards  and  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor;  and 
at  this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 
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lir.  HU11FHRE7.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

TtM  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  WlttMHlt 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


STATEB4ENT  BY  DR.  WALTER  MOD- 
ELL  ON  HAZARDS  OF  NEW  DRUGS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  29.  1963.  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contained  an  important  article 
on  the  need  for  a  truly  scientific  ap- 
proach with  respect  to  new  dni«s.  The 
article  Is  by  one  of  the  NaUon's  outstand- 
inf  pharmacologists.  Dr.  Walter  ModeU. 
of  Cornell  Unlrersity  Medical  College. 

He  had  lu-esented  these  views  last  De- 
cember, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Later,  his  statement 
was  pobUsbed  In  Scioioe  magazine;  and 
now  It  has  beoi  helpfnUy  brought  to  the 
attention  of  laymen  generally. 

On  March  21.  19«3,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Reorgaxilzation  and  Inter- 
national Organizations  questioned  Dr. 
Model!  on  the  very  points  which  he  made 
in  this  article.  The  full  text  of  the  arti- 
cle will  appear  in  volume  m  of  the  sub- 
committee's hearings,  akmg  with  other 
exhibits  from  professional  sources. 

However.  In  advance  of  that  pubUea- 
Uon,  and  in  light  of  the  keen  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  this  dtnttng^Hnhed 
Phjrteian's  views.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  summary  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoso. 

Tb»9  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  mdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riooao 
as  follows  : 

Hamim  or  Nxw   D«ucs:    A  Majob  Otn  Is 

iMTKatunfcs  Wmj  Scmmnc  Appboacr 

(By  Walter  ModcU) 

No  <truc.  BO  matter  how  tborouchly  testad 
by  time  or  trial,  1b  absolutely  safe. 

The  aim  with  all  new  thenplea  Is  to  es- 
tahUA  a  mora  favorable  ratio  between  prob- 
able advene  effect  of  treaUnent  and  probiible 
adveree  effect  oT  untreated  diaeaae.  Testing 
new  drugs  Involves  developing  and  pureolnc 
the  most  effecUve  methods  tor  determining 
therapeuUc  effectlvenecs  and  reaction 
hasard. 

If  medicine  la  to  progreee,  the  determina- 
^^i*  «^l««laMe  risk  and  expectation  for 
f^^*  *^"«  ""w  drags  la  of  the  llrst  ton- 
PortWMe.  Why.  then,  are  theee  factora  not 
always  precisely  determined  before  new 
drvgi  are  uaed  In  clinical  medicine? 

The  reaction  of  an  animal  to  drugs  may 
differ  quaUtatlvely  as  weU  as  quantltaUvely 
from  that  of  man.  llierefore.  although  es- 
sential, animal  experiments  provide  a  limited 
view  or  tbe  potential  danger  and  uaefulneea 
of  dmga  In  man.  Moeh  mora  can  be  learned 
from  pretdtelcal  trials  la  man.  and  the  more 
eztaaalve  theae  trials,  the  more  InformaUve 
they  ara. 

This  ia  the  information  that  is  largely 
depended  on  In  Introducing  new  drugs  but 
unfortunately  it  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story;  at  bei*  tt  peovldes  only  the  basis  for  a 
wen-Informed  eatlmate  of  Immediate  aObeta. 
It  talla  Uttla  abiwt  what  will  happenTnar 
■everal  years  of  use.  It  doaa  not  tell  much 
about  what  haa  not  been  looked  for,  and 
since  what  we  look  for  is  determined  by  past 
experience,  it  U  quite  possible  that  entirely 
new  relations  to  drugs  will  go  undetected. 


Obvloorty,  testing  ahouM  ba  ooodueted 
with  aainlBmm  risk  to  the  sobjeet.  but  since 
there  Is  no  drug  without  haaard.  there  «m^»i 
be  no  taatlng  of  druga  without  rlak.  The 
JustUleatloa  for  taking  thla  rlak  la  that  with- 
out  tt  there  can  be  no  reaaonabla  bMto  for 
Intrododng  and  ualng  new  dmga,  »»d  that 
the  danger  involved  in  using  them  ellnftaalty 
without  soch  testing  would  be  graatar  **»«»s 
the  danger  Involved  In  preclinical  taatlng. 
Reactions  to  drugs  are  not  the  reault  of 
something  strange  and  different  In  modern 
drugs.  Disasters  due  to  drugs  are  as  old  as 
the  history  of  medicine.  New  drugs  dUtrlb- 
uted  solely  on  prescription  do  not  often 
caiiae  large  niunbo^  of  reactions. 

But  Sir.  William  Osier  once  said.  "The  de- 
sire to  take  medicine  is  perhaps  the  greateat 
feature  which  dlstlngxilshes  man  from  ani- 
mals." So  Irresistible  is  thla  urge  that  man 
frequently  takes  medlcaUon  without  the  ad- 
vice or  counsel  of  experts. 

When  a  patient  prescribes  for  himself,  the 
posslbilltlea  for  harm  are  Incalculable.  If  a 
fad  developa.  as,  for  example,  one  did  not 
long  ago  for  the  use  of  Mlltown,  It  can  causa 
extensive  trouble.  Addiction  Is  a  serious  ad- 
verse  result  of  the  use  of  drugs.  It  becomes 
catastrophic  only  when  the  layman  under- 
takes to  use  drugs  without  medical  advlca 
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causa  o*  ooneem  over  ethical  obllgatUnM  tn 
the  subject,  the  discipline  of  ■aiiailiitantal 
research  la  not  atrtctly  adhared  to  la  the 
invastigatloa  of  drags  la  man— many  noa. 
■ubjacts  may  anffar. 

Nonaablaeta  may  auffer  baeanse  a  tmne 
drug  u  unwittingly  usad  in  elinloal  i»>*^i^Tinir 
and  thla.  of  eourse,  is  wliat  eaeltes  all  the 
attenuon,  daaptts  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
occur  very  oftaa.  But  what  go«  almost  un- 
remarked,  and  la  even  more  important  and 
not  \ucoaamoa.  ia  that  the  bad  axparlmeat 
may  indicate  that  an  inaffecUva  drug  is  use- 
ful, with  the  raanlt  that  a  uaeleai  medicament 
Is  eetohltshed  in  our  therapy. 

A  related  haaard  in  tasUng  that  does  not 
excite  the  press  Is  Um  loas  of  the  good  dnig 
through  Inadequate  testing  or  through  Im- 
proper,  inexpert  early  use,  so  that  its  poten- 
tial for  advaraa  reaction  in  relation  to  its 
benefits  Is  mUJudged :  It  U  thought  to  be  less 
effective  than  It  Is,  or  more  toxic.  As  with 
people  we  meet,  bad  first  impressions  un 
often  hard  to  < 
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Society  has  charged  the  medical  profea- 
slon  with  control  of  the  spread  oC  rtlssaas. 
and  it  also  demands  that  it  dlaeovar  curaa 
for  spaeUlc  dlaaaaes.  Knormous  sums  ara 
available  from  the  Oovernment  and  through 
privately  endowed  research  foondatkKM  for 
direct  attack  on  birth  injartaa.  poUamyaUtla, 
multiple  sclerosis,  tulMrculaats,  caaear.  cya-i 
tic  flbroals,  muscular  dystrophy  and  other 
nnnryfd  dtseasaa. 

But  aodety  la  not  Intaraatad  In.  and  haa 
not  provldad  a  apedal  f oundattoo  to  *»amtw^ 
the  Influenoa  of  thaaa  programa.  abould 
they  be  succeasful.  on  aeologle  balance.  Tet 
strange  as  it  sounds,  tha  attack  osi  a  spe- 
cific disease  may  not  always  be  for  tha  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  conununlty. 

About  15  yeara  ago  there  waa  aa  apideanle 
of  rlckattslal  pea  m  tha  MSw  York  ar«a 
simply  because  a  garbage  damp  waa  re- 
moved aa  a  sanitary  measure,  ir^^  that 
bore  the  mites  that  carried  the  rlekattala 
had  contentedly  used  the  dximp  as  a  sort  of 
ever-normal  granary  and  had  not  strayed 
far  from  it.  When  the  dump  was  removed, 
they  were  forced  to  seek  sustenance  else- 
where; they  moved  Into  nearby  apartment 
houses,  where  they  started  and  spread  the 
epidemic. 

Infections  which  were  tha  Important 
caoaee  of  sertous  dlaeaee  have  been  reduced 
through  the  use  of  anUblotlca  to  a  leaa  im- 
portant status;  pneumonia  la  aa  example. 
But  tha  Inereaaed  inddenoe  of  pravlouaty 
rare  infections.  UtUe  Influenced  by  thaaa 
drugs,  and  the  reactions  to  tha  eoologlc  dia- 
turbance  often  more  than  offket  the  im- 
mediate tieneflu.  nieraaatng  longavity  has 
created  problenks  of  dealing  with  the  aged, 
and  tha  decrease  in  the  death  ratca  in  over- 
crowded parts  of  the  world  has  reeulted 
in  food  shortages  and  more  starvation. 

There  also  Is  always  the  chance  of  harm 
through  the  interaction  of  drugs.  Because 
the  poeslblUtles  are  unlimited,  in  preclinical 
testing  It  is  usually  hnpractical  to  attempt  to 
examine  the  effects  of  a  new  drug  on  all 
the  other  drugs  patients  may  tie  taking  at 
the  same  ttma. 

Much  has  recently  been  said  of  the  ethical 
oWlgationa  of  both  the  experimeoter  and 
society  to  the  subjects  of  experimentation 
with  drugs,  and  of  course  the  obHgatlon  U 
real.  But  there  U  a  related  ethical  problem 
which  la  not  commonly  appreciated,  even 
though  it  haa  more  far-reading  slgnlflcanea 
and  that  is  ofur  ethical  obllgatloa  to  the  non- 
subjeet,  to  the  ultimate  object  at  reaearch.  to 
the  patient  who  will  receive  the  new  drugs. 
IT  the  trial  on  the  experimental  subject  is 
not  carefully  planned  and  executed — if.  he- 


Interference  with  scientific  procedure  by 
outside  pressure  groups  tends  to  keep  any 
discipline  from  being  truly  sclenUfic,  tends 
to  muddy  ijoth  the  aim  and  the  validity  of 
Its  researcli,  and  tends  to  keep  society  from 
looking  \ipon  It  as  an  Independent  sclentlfle 
discipline.  This  is.  of  course,  true  for  medi- 
cine, and  ia  tbe  eaae  of  modem  {rtuumaoo- 
tberapeutioa  such  interference  can  be  dan- 
geroua  aa  waU. 

A  dramaUe  exampto  at  wbat  happens  be- 
cause  of  interference  arith  tha  adentille  proc- 
ess U  to  be  fo\md  in  the  Balk  vaccina  story. 
It  VM  t^  strange  ooincldeooa  that  several 
manufacturers  had  aunk  fortunea  and  Incal- 
culable  effort  into  processes  for  the  exten- 
sive producUon  at  vaoelne  and  were  busily 
stockpiling  the  Salk  vaodaa  at  a  Uom  when 
the  PoUo  BouadaUoo  waa  claiming  in  tha 
preea  that  positive  reaolte  with  the  vaccine 
In  the  Held  trials  had  not  yet  been  catal>. 
llshad. 

It  waa  a  curtous  eolnddanca  that  the 
public  annouDceuMnta  that  tha  Salk  vaccina 
had  baaa  proved  effective  and  that  a  large 
supply  at  oonuaaretal  vacdaa  waa  raady  for 
general  uaa  were  made  on  the  same  day. 
AprU  12.  data  of  tha  death  of  the  Uta  Preal- 
dent  Franklin  D.  Rooaevalt.  Here  was  inter- 
ference with  sclentlfle  procedure  in  th» 
InteresU  of  tbe  dramatic  gesture.  Wliat 
were  the  effects?  A  large  numt>er  of  casea 
of  paralytic  polio  developed  during  the  first 
days  of  xae  of  the  stockpUed  vaccine.  Uodl- 
flcation  in  manufacture  was  instituted  as 
quickly  aa  poaaible,  but  not  before  the 
calamity  was  sulMtantial. 

The  pharmaceutical  Industry  finds  the 
prompt  establishment  of  ita  new  drugs  es- 
sential. It  cannot  afford  to  wait.  These 
days,  drugs  are  copied  so  easily  by  the  astute 
synthetic  organic  chemist  that  rival  concerns 
eoon  produce  near  duplicates  of  moat  suc- 
cessful drugs. 

In  this  kind  of  rat  race  it  la  aound  busi- 
ness practice  for  Industry  to  attempt  to  re- 
cover a  large  portion  of  lu  Inveatment  in  a 
drug  Immediately  after  the  drt^  !•  intro- 
duced. TO  do  thi*.  it  attempts  to  eatabllsh 
a  new  product  so  quickly  that  no  Johnny- 
come-lataly  can  seriously  impinge  on  the 
Arm  market  that  it  has  created  for  itself. 
The  pharmaceutical  Industry  uses  the  same 
promotional  devloea  that  other  bualneasea 
uaa  to  nuUca  sure  that  iU  new  product  is 
used  as  widely  and  as  sooa  aa  poaalbla. 

Hasty  publlcaUon  of  reaearch  reaulto  by 
sclentlsU  can  also  t>e  dangeroiM.  Knowledge 
of  the  extant  of  uaefulneas  of  a  drug,  of  lU 
specific  advantages  and  Ilmitationa.  of  tha 
rare  as  wall  aa  the  common  advetaa  reac- 
tion— in  fine.  k|iowledge  of  tha  art  of  using 
it— Is  gained  slowly. 

Here.  then,  is  the  pattern  for  disaster 
with  new  drugs:  A  shortsighted  view  of  all 
effecta;  faulty  experiments;  prenuture  pub- 
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lleation;  too  vigorous  proaiotloa: 
garated  elaUaa;  and  naralsaa  wee  In  brl^. 
a  iwaak  ia  the  aciantllle  approa^  aoaaawbara 
glong  the  Una. 

Safety  with  tha  aaw  drogi.  wbieh  are  both 
potent  and  numarous,  therefore  demanda 
tbe  attitude  and  skm  of  the  acieattat;  aay- 
thing  lees  is  clearly  dangaroxia.  Sventa  have 
proved  it.  I  hope  I  have  indlcatad  why.  I 
contend  that  the  nilea  of  safety  demand 
that  the  healer  be  a  adentist. 

coicPAaaioit  la  waaiiait 

But  there  Is  more  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine than  dispassionate  science.  The  physi- 
cian can  do  much  good  with  effective  drugs, 
but  vnn  arith  ineffectual  medication  the 
oompaMlonate  physician  did  a  great  deal  for 
bis  patient.  We  cannot  disregard  the  bene- 
flclal  effecU  of  cofnpasaton.  interest,  good 
care,  and  the  communication  of  hope  to  the 
patient.    The  effects  are  authentic. 

But  mankind  would  be  still  better  off  If 
the  physician  treated  the  products  of  mod- 
em science  with  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  science;  if  there  were  no  pressures  dis- 
tracting him  from  these  principles;  and  if,  in 
attacking  disease,  he  viewed  ttM  large  prob- 
lem, with  Its  long-ranga  Implications,  as 
well  as  the  immediate  effecta  on  a  numl>er 
of  dissociated  diseases.  I  think  also  that  the 
safe  and  effective  clinical  use  of  new  drugs 
requires  a  new  and  acceptable  image  of  the 
physician,  one  which  combines  the  qualltlee 
of  sympathy  and  dedication  and  the  disci- 
pline and  q;>ecial  skill  and  logic  of  the 
■dentist. 

Palling  this,  if  new  drugs  continue  to  l>e 
marketed,  we  may  have  even  more  trouble. 
A  negative  attitude  toward  drugs  may  de- 
velop. There  might  have  been  some  Justi- 
fication for  such  an  attitude  SO  years  ago, 
but  it  would  be  an  unforglveable  disaster 
today,  for  never  before  has  our  ecologlc  bal- 
ance been  so  dependent  on  drugs;  never  be- 
fore in  Its  history  lias  medicine  had  so  many 
xiseful.  effective  drugs  on  hand;  and  never 
before  lias  there  been  such  promise  of  even 
better  ones  to  come. 

NKSD  roB  ADDmoNAi.  Daoo  PBocaasa:  ssnats 
aoacoMMrrrxx's  roroaa  ruiira 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  note  three  points  with  re- 
9)ect  to  future  drug  progress.  These 
points  concern: 

First.  The  study  of  drugs  used  in  preg- 
nancy. 

Second.  The  proposed  Drug  Clearing- 
house. 

Third.  The  Senate  Reorganization 
Subcommittee's  plans  for  looking  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows,  we 
are  conducting  hearings  and  a  study 
relative  to  the  organisational  structure 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  the  study  is  com- 
ing on  very  well,  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  note  that  we  are  receiving 
fine  cooperation  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  par- 
ticularly from  its  Secretary.  Mr.  Cele- 
bresse.  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Mr. 
Larrick.  I  have  been  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  these  gentlemen:  and  we  are 
conducting  some  very  extensive  studies 
into  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  in 
regard  to  how  we  can  Improve  that 
structure,  and  also  in  regard  to  in^^rove- 
ment  of  professional  levels  and  the  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  which  are  required 
for  the  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

In  this  connection,  I  call  attentitm  to 
the  importanee  of  the  appropriations  re- 


quested for  the  Food  and  Drag  Adminis- 
tration, in  onler  to  enable  it  to  do  its 
job  under  the  new  Drug  Aet  whldh  Con- 
gress passed  last  year.  ItdoesmUevood 

to  eritieiae  this  agency  If  it  Is  not  pro- 
vided with  the  manpower,  the  equipment, 
the  facilities,  and  the  tools  which  it  must 
have  if  it  is  to  do  its  Job.  I  have  assured 
Mr.  Larrick  aiul  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  I  will  do  all  I  can,  as  one  Sena- 
tor and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  given  aU  the  help 
which  Congress  can  give  to  improve, 
strengthen,  and  upgrade  the  services  and 
personnel  of  the  Food  and  I>rug  Ad- 
ministration. 

ROT7SE  COMlCrrrXK  rOLLOWKO  UF  OM  AN  »*»i.tw 
BTTOOBSTIOM 

First.  Mr.  President,  on  April  26,  the 
House  of  Representatives  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  the  1964  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
propriation bill.  HH.  6888.  In  so  doing, 
the  committee  soundly  emphasised  a 
point  which  had,  I  believe,  first  been 
made  by  the  Senate  Reorganisation  Sub- 
committee at  its  hearings  7  months  ago. 
Thus,  on  page  15  of  House  Report  No. 
246.  the  House  committee  urged  that  the 
National  Institute  for  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  "develop  a  coordi- 
nated program  for  the  clinical  evalua- 
tion of  drugs  used  during  pregnancy." 

This  was  a  subject  of  particularly 
deep  interest  and  concern  on  the  part 
of  our  subcommittee.  We  held  hearings 
on  the  subject  and  made  recommenda- 
tions, which  I  am  happy  to  know  have 
now  been  incorporated  in  the  r^?ort  on 
the  House  appropriations  for  HEW. 

I  congratulate  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  this  very  important 
followup  on  Federal  drug  programs. 

ACTION    OBOBD    OH    DBUO   CI.BAalMOBOUSS 

Second.  Coordinated  evaluation  will 
require  coordinated  information. 

I  trust  that  the  n.S.  Public  Health 
Service  will  move  rapidly  ahead  in  its 
plans,  therefore,  for  a  National  I^iig 
Information  Clearinghouse.  It  is  not 
enough  that  there  be  a  mere  statement 
of  the  Service's  interest  in  the  subject. 
Tlie  Congress  has  a  right  to  eiq>ect  1^rm 
plans  and  action,  including  the  neces- 
sary budgetary  request. 

I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Terry  is  a 
most  able  and  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant and  doctor,  and  will  make  the  nec- 
essary request  for  the  National  Drug  In- 
formation Clearinghouse.  The  project  is 
much  needed,  and  will  bring  a  note  of 
reassurance  and  confidence  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  the  professional  com- 
munity. 

nva  EXPOBT  oaoDra  to  aa  bxaobd  «t  axNATB 
aoBcoMMrrm 

Third.  When  the  Senate  Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee  resumes  WeaLringi^  it 
will  hear  from  vokesmen  for  five  groups. 

By  the  way.  we  Intend  to  conclude  the 
study  about  the  first  of  July.  8o  the 
months  of  May  and  June  will  be  required 
to  complete  the  hearings  and  the  staff 
studies  we  are  making.  Tlien  we  will 
move  into  otho-  endeavors,  as  I  have 
outlined  before,  with  partieular  refer- 
ence to  the  activities  of  the  Senator  flrom 


Oonnaetlcut  [Mr.  Rxaaoorrl  In  the  study 
of] 


ThA  vokMDien  that  veivfll  haw  finom 
ariii  \tm  tK«  >K^i.»»««  ,ni|  Hip  ,  (p,  ,,,,,1 , 

ttves  of  the  Seocmd  CItlMSM  Advleorr 
Committee  on  ttie  Food  and  Dfftw  Ad- 
ministration, eoneemtng  their  October 
1962  report;  the  Phannaoeutioai  ManD- 
f  acturers  Association  on  the  problems  of 
the  industry,  generally,  in  rdation  to  the 
new  drug  law  and  regulations;  the 
American  Medical  Association,  on  future 
medical  policy  with  remect  to  new 
dnigs;  the  distinguished  Commission  on 
Drug  Safety,  comprislnc  leading  rcpre- 
sentaUves  <A  medical  sdoioe  and  the 
drug  industry;  and.  finally,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  reorganizing  and 
strengthening  of  the  Food  and  Drag  Ad- 
ministration and  assuring  intraageney 
and  interagency  coordination. 

In  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  hope 
to  have  testimony  from  Commissioner 
Larrick.  He  will  outline  to  us  the 
changes  that  are  being  made  and  his  re- 
quests for  additional  personnel,  equip- 
ment, and  facilities,  and  discuss  with  us 
the  reorganization  plans  that  are  now 
well  imderway.  We  will  receive  his  com- 
ments about  the  Second  Citizens  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the 
hearings  concluded  with  either  a  state- 
ment or  testimony  frcxn  the  Secretary  of 
HEW.  Mr.  Celebrezze.  I  rQ;>eat  that  the 
Secretary  has  shown  great  interest  in 
the  subject.  He  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive. I  have  discussed  the  subject  mat- 
ter with  him  within  the  past  few  days. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  really  construc- 
tive efforts  are  underway  and  substantial 
improvonents  have  already  been  under- 
taken. So  we  feel  that  the  hearings  and 
the  study  have  produced  thus  far  really 
constructive  results  in  terms  of  govern- 
mental reorganization,  improvement  of 
efficiency,  elimination  of  duplication, 
and  cooperation  between  agencies  of 
Government,  as  well  as  cooperation  be- 
tween Oovernment  and  industry. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  CLAIMS 

Mr.  FUI^RIOHT.  Mir.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  a  commitment  made 
almost  a  year  ago  prevented  me  from 
being  in  this  Chamber  yesterday  when 
the  Cmnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations' 
amendment  to  the  Philippines  War 
Claims  Act  of  1962  was  debated  and 
approved. 

I  do  wish  at  this  time  to  make  tlear  the 
record  with  regard  to  a  statement  made 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cabtht]. 

On  page  7684  of  the  Comoussioiiai 
Rsooao  he  is  reported  as  saying: 

FlnaUy.  there  la  atroag  taatimoay  that  tha 
propoaal  raoommaadad  hare  to  ehanga  tha 
method  of  payment  will  cost  tbe  United 
Stotas  from  $5  to  «98  mlUloa  mora  than 
It  would  coat  If  tha  Individual  elabaa  were 
paid  directly. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  such  testi- 
mony.   I  do  know  ttiat  there  has  been 
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aOOrn  speculation  In  the  pre— 
f  wt_  1  trntbar  towr  that  t 

nmtmu»  pi*iifitimi  u  % 
ttetat«tfUtanflva«,«itooted  wMh  Ilia 
encor.  Urn  Vprelcn  .Clalina 


te 


sured  tv  the  genetal  oooiMel  of  that 
a«ener  ttiat  at  moot  «  flsnre  of  from  $3 
to  HmllHan  may  be  taMrohped. 

I  iteeee  "mms,"  bectase  ttaere  la  no 
whatever  that  even  that 
.  be  involved. 

I  an  wan  this  aame  infonnation  would 
have  be«i  made  available  te  any  Mem- 
ber ot  this  body  who  desired  to  check  the 
aecinraaf  tf  this  partieuhu:  atoiT. 

m  cffder  to  clarify  this  lanis.  I  would 
like  to  ahow  where  this  misleadinc  flcuie 


Last  Friday.  I  plaeed  in  the  OomcM- 
noMAL  Baooas  excerpts  from  the  War 
Claiias  Act  of  IMS.  as  amended,  in  Iftsa 
and  IMC  whteh  authorised  pajnments  to 
certain  Philippine  reUdous  claimants. 
I  also  included  estimated  figures  which 
sbofwed  that  under  this  act,  seme  $29 
mflllan  had  been  paid  to  these  particular 
claimants. 

It  appears  that  some  persons  de- 
termined that  since  these  iMuHcular 
Philippine  claimants  had  already  re- 
ceived $29  minion  under  the  War  caaims 
Act.  they  would  not  be  able  to  receive  the 
same  tXi  million  imder  the  1962-pas8ed 
Philippine  War  CUdms  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  of  this  matter 
is  that  these  Philippine  religious  organl- 
zatioDs  have  claims  estimated  at  be- 
tween $3  and  M  million  in  the  1983  act 
If  these  claims  have  already  been  i>ald 
under  the  earlier  War  Claims  Act.  the 
most  that  could  be  saved  Is  $2  mllUon  to 
$4  mmion.    However,  I  should  point  out 
that,  accordlzur  to  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment  Claims  commlsslan.  the  1946  Phil- 
ippine War  Damage  Commission  award 
upctti  which  the  1903  act  clabn  was  de- 
temdned  included  repayment  for  de- 
strucUuu  of  chiuxh  edifices,  payments 
which  were  not  covered  under  the  War 
Claims  Act  and  which  would  be  paid 
under  the  1963  act    "nierefore.  It  is  the 
Commission's   best   setlmste    that    the 
duplicate  payments  will  nm  less  than 
the  $2  mUBon  to  $4  mfflion.    There  Is 
no  |3S  miittaD  at  duplicate  reUglous  pay- 
meata  in  the  190  bill,  and  I  hope  I  have 
ctauifled  wbT  this  la  so. 

Tliere  has  also  been  some  talk  about 
the  savings  that  could  aeenae  to  the 
Treasury  since  smne  of  the  individual 
Philippine  claimants  have  died  or  cannot 
be  located.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission,  accord- 
ing to  Its  ChiUrman.  has  received  15,000 
returned  claims  applications  marked  de- 
ceased aod  15,000  marked  Improper  ad- 
dress. Hie  Commisshm,  however,  can- 
not Just  drop  the  issue  there.  It  must 
in  the  ease  of  eaoh  ehi^ige  ot  addMss 
seek  out  tha  dalmaat'k  new  address,  m 
the  eaoi  of  each  ilnnranMl  ^J*J*«i»«t  tt 
most  aeek  out  his  heir  or  hein.  even  if 
the  elalma&t  died  hitestato. 

Mr.  Fraaldsnt.  tor  the  auMt  part  these 
lost  er^toeeased  etahnants  were  th«  anutl} 
ones,  persons  n^iose  claims  were  in  the 
huodreds  of  doUacs.  IwouMhamrd^ 
ffueis  that  tha  coata  inyolvad  la  locating 


loit  QhihaantB  And  hetrs  to  aisjuisms  to 
whoesar  artmlrilsliiis  this  asi  will,  M  tee 
end,  e«Ma  claoa  to  the  siiialail  oi  the 
ta  be  pakl  thoee  pazttchlar  ohdm- 
ante  aa«  little  if  any  aavmgs  will  aoeme. 
Thera  are  two  other  points  I  would 
like  to  yalpe.  The  first  is  to  conect  the 
iiniNiHliiii  that  this  payment  of  $73  mll- 
Uon as  set  out  tn  the  1M3  act  wUl  be 
spread  equally  among  86.000  poor  PhlUp- 
pine  eitlaens.  The  records  show  that  al- 
most $50  mllhon  will  go  to  but  3  percent 
of  the  total  claimants.  In  fact,  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  claimants 
287  to  be  exact,  will  get  over  $30  million  as 
the  bill  now  stands.  This  aet  as  It  now 
stands,  is  a  large  claimants  bill,  and  a 
windfall  for  most  of  them.  And  I  sub- 
mit that  among  these  larger  claimants 
you  will  find  those  companies  and  indi- 
viduals who  provided  Mr.  O'DonneU  with 
the  $16,000  which  he  used  for  his  1960 
political  contributions. 

aome  questloa  was  raised  yeaterday 
as  to  wtQT  the  committee  had  adopted 
this  parttnilar  amendment  In  answer 
to  that  question  I  can  only  restate  what 
I  said  on  the  floor  laslfWktay. 

Tftere  has  been  •ome  discussion  aa  to  what 
woold  ba  the  best  meana  of  amandlng  the 
act  paaaad  laat  year,  ao  aa  to  prevent  tboaa 
wbo  have  tntarfered  vita  our  legMatlva 
proeeaa  rroca  reoelTlnc  beneflta  trotn  that 
leglalatton.  Two  couraee  have  bean  sug- 
gested: One  would  be  to  traaafar  full  pay- 
ment to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
which  aecepta  funds  "In  rull  aatlafaeUon  and 
final  settlement  of  any  and  all  claims"  aria- 
lag  out  of  tba  1»M  legUUtlaa  and  "Inaurea 
that  BO  part  of  soeh  anin"  foaa  to  OlMMUiea 
aad  hla  Msodates. 

A  aeooQd  course  wooid  be  to  retain  the 
present  foam  of  payment  by  our  Oovenuneut 
to  Individual  claimants,  and  almply  amend 
the  current  legislation  so  aa  to  praclude  the 
payment  of  compensation  from  awarda  to 
O'DonnaO  and  hla  aaaodataa. 

■nta  oanaalttae  oa  Voratgn  Balattona  has 
atudled  oloaa^  both  yp-^phaa  Ualther 
provldea  an  ahaoluta  guarantee  that  feea  con- 
tracted for  prior  to  I9ea  will  not  arentually 
rmeh  the  tobbylsta.  Bowever.  a  nnmbar  uJ 
t»eton  lad  the  oommittee  to  oiiooaa  the 
govatiimaiil  (u  luvernment  payaant  roota. 
Ftrat.  slaee  ahnoat  aU  tha  clalniaato  «f»»»f 
under  tha  legal  Jurladlctlon  of  tha  Oovam- 
mant  of  tha  Phillppinea.  that  govamoiant 
would  be  better  able  to  enforce  prohlbHloxM 
of  paymenu  to  O'DonneU.  Ho  matter  what 
language  la  written  Into  the  current  act  In 
the  end  It  would  be  legaUy  effaetlTe  only 
agalnat  persona  wlthte  tha  Jurtadlctlan  of 
tha  United  SUtea 

Saoond.  tha  govammant-to-gOTCi  ument 
payaoaat  la  aaofa  in  Una  with  tte  •wn^^.tnla 
devalopmaat  pwrpoaas  at  the  BahahUltation 
Act  oflMe.  I  do  not  feel  It  oaccaaary  lura 
to  retraoB  tha  history  of  that  act.  but  only 
point  out  that  o«r  OoTemment.  faced  with 
tha  demaad  for  repayment  geneiated  for 
the  moat  part  by  OT>onnell.  Delgado  and 
thalr  clients,  protweed  this  fcnn  of  aayment 
In  19«0.  ' 

There  are  suggestions  that  this  money 
paid  to  the  Philippine  Oovemment  wUl  not 
find  Its  way  down  to  the  small  claimant 
I  want  to  point  out  that  aacli  faaia  an 
uawUy  wMoad  by  tha  Mg  datmaoia  tha  laaa 
than  a  jwrceat  «f  the  total  nuaibar  of  datm- 
aata  who  ataad  to  reoeive  orar  $90  mUUoa 
of  toe  $78  minion  contained  tn  thla  bill, 

V  tha  Pfafflppine  Ovremment  decides  to 
pay  all  tha  elatmaata.  H  oan;  If  It  daddaa 
t«  pmf  tha  aman  oaaa.  tt  oaa;.  if  m  decMsa 
thaS  aMch  gajMaata  wo«M  noi  oaatrthvto  to 
the  eeonomjr.  it  aaa  daroCa  tha  saeaay  to 
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cholea  wm  real  with  Um 
■*«bougainoto«hat 


publie 

phumpi— 

la  thai ^^ 

nor  hla  aaaooUtea  would  have  awT^^ 
whstawi  to  abtata  aay  rasa.  ^^ 

T>a  Oansta  taaa  tSie  o|»peefnlty  todav  ta 
oawact  faalty  legtalatton.  latora  TlaSTtoS 
orlgUial  Intent  and  deny  to  thai  \JSI 
tampered  with  tha  laglalatlva  process  oJT 
nandal  benefits  oT  tUelr  lahoea^^^  °" 

There  u  thu  one  further  baaeflt  to  h. 
gained  by  our  acUon  of  thla  bUl  it  J« 
serve  as  notice  to  those  who  would  attemnt 
to  promote  similar  self-serving  leeuuufn 
that  the  Senate  U  wllUng  to  ad^t^^iSS 
and  take  tha  neceasary  action.  ^' 

Mr  President,  to  add  further  to  this 
mmtixT.  1  have  today  received  a  inter 
It?™  Mr.  Edward  Re.  Chairman  of  Oie 
Foreign  Clahns  SetUement  CommissioiL 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hare 
printed  In  the  RscosD  at  this  point 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Rscom 
as  follows:  --^-io. 

'FoKBcn  Cumcs  Brmxaatrt  Com- 
urssiow  or  th«  UinrsD  Statcs 
M««   T  w  ^"'^''Hrtcm.  DC.  Mat  2.  IMJ. 
Hon.  J.  w.  PtTLaannrr. 
UJ.  Senate, 
TTosTi fnyton.  D.O. 

Dm  anrsTca  PrtaaioHr:  This  U  respon. 
slve  to  your  request  thla  date  for  a  clartSca- 
tksn  of  the  Commission's  estimate  of  the 
amount.  In  dollars,  which  m*y  be  expected  to 
r«aaln  In  the  US.  Treasury  under  thTre- 
verter  elanaa  preacrlbed  in  PnWlc  Uw  87- 
eiS^n  light  of  recent  newspaper  articles  al- 
indtng  to  this  subject. 

^  J^^  attention  U  Innted  to  a  letter  ad- 
dreaaed  to  you  by  me,  dated  June  18  isea 
wherein  I  stated  to  you  In  part: 

-The  dubloua  factor  here  Ues  In  the  extent 
to  which  the  loaaea  covered  by  the  respecUve 
acts  was  Identical  and  thla  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  a  renew  of  aU  claims  con- 
cerned.  This,  I  am  advised,  woxild  be  In  a 
monumental  taafe  which  tha  CommlaskMi 
coiild  not  undertake  tn  tha  abaenee  of  s 
claims  prcgraaa. 

"Hoarever.  attention  la  larltad  to  House 
^«Port  No.  1942.  87th  Congren.  1st  session,  to 
accompany  H.R.  8617.  At  pages  11  tiirough 
14  a  sampling  of  clalma  Is  set  forth,  it  wffl 
be  noted  that  certain  of  tha  etalma  are  pia- 
ceded  by  an  asterisk.  These  constitute  ma 
of  the  dalau  which  have  been  proceMed  ua- 
der  each  of  the  acts  referred  to  and  It  ap- 
pears  that  In  these  few  instances  alone  tlut 
approKtanataly  $aA  minion  would  revert  to 
tha  UA  Tkaaaary.  How  much  nuire  of  the 
$86  mlUloi  paid  ovt  of  the  pzticaeda  of  veeted 
enemy  assets  undar  tha  War  Claims  Act  Is 
similarly  dupUcaUva  It  la  impoaalbla  to 
state,  although  I  am  convinced  the  sum 
would  be  considerable. 

"In  addlUon,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
mortality  rate  In  the  Phlllpplnea  during  the 
paat  le  yeara  has  been  relaUvaly  high.  Ac- 
cordingly, la  thoae  Instance  vbara  no  helra 
or  aaslgaa  can  be  located  no  payments  wUl 
be  made. 

"Finally,  on  thU  point.  faUure  to  asUblish 
appropriate  reinvestment  in  aooordance  with 
the  terms  of  HJl.  11731,  would  mean  that 
a  proportionate  amount  would  not  be  dla- 
baraed  from  the  fund. 

"Thsrafora.  lat  me  repeat  that  whDe  no 
Qna  eatUnato  In  dollara  and  cents  savlnga 
caa  ba  offered  In  tha  present  state  of  tha 
raoord.  It  foUowa  that  it  ooukl  be  aulU  sub- 
stantlaL" 

The  latter  to  which  ref erenoa  la  made  was 
inccrporated  tn  fun  In  the  report  published 
by  your  ooaualttee  as  Senate  Bnmrt  Ho. 
laei.  87181  congress.  9d  tarton.  A  copy  of 
the  complete  letter  is  attached  liststo. 

The  xefsranrad  latter  eoaaitnBaa  tha  only 
stateaaat  «n  thla  ^uaatlaa  laMsd  by  tha 
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_  ,  Claims  Settlement  Oommlaalon.  The 
^^Btates  made  by  Secretary  Harrlman  at  tha 
j^„iHg  condoctad  on  tha  laglalatlea  by 
mar  oommlttee  on  June  IS,  IMl.  waa  based 
MB^  similar  Information  fumlslied  to  the 
QMMrtment  of  State  toy  the  Commission. 

TtM  Foreign  Clatasa  Settlement  Commls- 
glon  deellnaa  to  accept  reapoaslblllty  for 
gtstements  reported  In  the  praaa  or  othar- 
frlM  that  tie  to  830  million,  or  even  828  mU- 
Uon  of  the  $73  mlDlon  tn  quesUon  would 
yjtlmataly  rsrcrt  to  the  XJA.  Tteaaury.  The 
^imate  contained  In  my  letter  of  June  IS. 
XfO.  Is  the  best  appraalmatlon  that  can  be 
afforded  by  this  Gniiiinlesliwi  prior  to  De- 
eember  16.  1963.  which  la  the  final  date  for 
filing  claims  under  Public  Law  87-616.  Un- 
til that  date  the  Connnlaslon  has  no  means 
for  knowing  absolutely  what  valid  claims  wUl 
be  filed. 

On  the  question  of  effecting  a  compromlae 
on  overlapping  awards,  the  Commission  can 
oaiy  reiterate  that  the  foregoing,  as  well  as 
the  statements  contained  In  Ito  letter  of  June 
18.  1963.  constitute  an  estimate  only  based 
upon  llste  published  In  the  House  Report  No. 
IMS,  and  constitute  neither  a  llqaldatad 
amount  nor  one  which  may  be  relied  npon  aa 
an  absolute  for  thla  purpoee. 

In  summary,  therefore.  I  can  only  repeat 
the  stetament  which  I  made  in  my  letter  of 
June   18,    1963.  that   "I  aa  eonvtneed  that 
the  sum  wotfM  be  oonslderabla. " 
Sincerely  youra. 

BawAao  D.  Ra. 

Chairman. 

Jmn  18. 1903. 
Bon.  J.  W.  Pui^aaiGRT. 
VS.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.O. 

DsAa  SajfATOB  FnuaiuHT:  This  refers  to 
your  informal  inquiry  of  June  13.  1963,  In 
which  you  requeatad  the  vlears  of  the  Com- 
mission on  (a)  the  total  amount  which  may 
be  expected  to  be  required  for  payments  on 
awards  made  under  the  PhlUpplne  BehabUl- 
tetlon  Act  of  1946.  In  tha  event  of  enactment 
of  8.  3380  or  H.R.  11731.  and  (b)  tha  antici- 
pated cost  of  tha  admlnlstratton  of  such  a 
program. 

With  respect  to  Item  (a)  ahore  it  would 
be  quite  unrealistic  and  preaumptuoua  on  my 
part  to  attempt  to  hasard  anything  which 
might  be  construed  aa  a  flzm  figure.  Nerer- 
thaleaa.  I  am  advlaed  by  tlie  ataff  of  the  Coai- 
mlsslon  that  certainly  a  relatively  subetan- 
Ual  proportion  of  some  835  mlUlon  paid  to 
religious  organlaationa  In  the  Philippines  un- 
dsr  section  7  of  the  War  ClaUna  Act  of  1048 
for  damage  or  aaatntotton  of  adnrational. 
medical,  or  welfare  unite  aovared  tha  Ideaftl- 
cal  loesee  for  which  companaatlan  waa  alao 
awarded  auxtor  the  Philippine  Rehabtlita- 
tlon  Act  of  I94e.  Howvrer,  In  all  caaee  of 
awards  made  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948,  payments  received  under  the  Philip- 
pine R^aMlltatton  Aet  of  1946  were  de- 
ducted to  assure  that  there  waa  no  duplica- 
tion of  paymente.  Moreover,  stnee  there  was 
no  75-percent  limitation  on  War  Clalma  Aet 
paymente  on  awards,  rlalmaate  may  be 
deemed  to  have  received  100  paroant  oooa- 
pensatlon  in  these  Instanciaa  whera  tha  loaaes 
covered  were  identical. 

The  dubious  factor  hare  lies  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  losses  covered  by  the  respective 
acte  was  Identical  and  this  cannot  be  de- 
termined without  a  review  of  all  claims  con- 
cerned. This.  I  am  advlaed  would  be  a 
monumental  task  which  tiM  Coaunls8l<m 
ooukl  not  undertake  In  the  ahaence  of  a 
clainvs  program. 

Howervar.  attention  la  Invited  to  Ifi)uaa  Re- 
port No.  184a,  arth  Ounyeaa,  lat  aesaton.  to 
accompany  HJt.  aOlT.  At  pi«ee  11  through 
14  a  aampUng  of  <>i»»m»  la  aet  forth.  It  will 
be  noted  that  certain  of  tha  claims  are  pre- 
ceded by  an  asterisk.  Theee  constitute  some 
of  the  claims  which  have  been  processed  un- 
der each  of  the  acte  referred  to  and  it  ap- 
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peara  that  In  tbsai  few  Instanoee  atone  that 
appraxlaaately  g&S  mlUlnn  would  revert  to 
tha  U.S.  Tteaaury.  How  muoh  mora  cf  tha 
82*  auillon  paid  o«t  of  the  procaada  of 
veated  enemy  aaaate  under  the  War  Clalma 
Act  Is  slmUaily  duplicative  It  Is  Imposalbla 
to  state,  although  X  am  convinced  the  sum 
would  be  conalderable. 

In  addition,  n  should  be  noted  that  the 
mortality  rate  In  the  PhUlpplnes  durli^  the 
past  16  years  has  been  relatively  high.  Ac- 
cordingly. In  thoae  Instances  arhere  no  heirs 
or  BSBlgns  can  be  located  no  payuMnte  will 
be  made. 

Finally,  on  this  point,  failure  to  estabUsh 
appropriate  reinvestment  in  accordance  arlth 
the  terms  of  H.R.  11731,  would  mean  that  a 
proportionate  amount  would  not  be  dis- 
bursed from  the  fund. 

Therefore,  let  me  repeat  that  while  no 
firm  estimate  In  doUars-aad-cente  aavlngs 
can  be  offered  In  the  preaent  state  of  tha 
record,  it  followa  that  It  oould  be  qvUte  aub- 
stantlal. 

Aa  to  item  (b)  alwve  relative  to  admin- 
istrative cost,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  posed  a  similar  question  to  the 
General  Couneel  of  the  Ooaamlssion  during 
the  course  of  hearings  on  a  predeeaasor  bill 
In  June  1961.  While  under  the  current  bills 
the  funettona  of  the  ConunlaBlan  laould  in- 
craaee  aomeerhat  there  are  no  present  means 
for  aat.tmaUng  tha  additional  moderate  ooat 
factors.  A  copy  af  the  Commission's  letter 
of  June  7.  1961  on  this  question  is  attached. 

I  r^ret  the  ImpoaslbUlty  of  being  more 
specific  In  response  to  your  Inquiry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BSWABO  D.  Rs. 

CKairman. 

[From  Hearings.  Oommlttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. June  13  and  31,  1963.  on  S.  2380 
and  8.  3329] 

Liat  of  religious  claimants  on  record  as  of 
January  1951.  as  oomptled  by  the  Treasury 
Department 

1 .  coaroaATxoNa  ovia  aoe.oee  raaoa 
Claimant  and  address  Amount 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 

of  Cebu.  Manila Wie.718  .49 

The  Roman  Catholic  Blshpp 

of  Llpa.  Manila 814.791.78 

Ateneo  De  Manna.  Inc.  Manila.       207. 909. 98 
The  Roman  CathoUc  Bishop 

of  Jaro.  Manila 808.647.04 

Congregaclon  de  tea 

Hljoa,  Manila SOS.  110. 13 

North  Negroe  Sugar  Co., 

Inc.,  Manila 469.198.71 

Bomaa     Oatholte     Arehblahop 

of  ManUa... _       788.902.04 


Total  amount  In  peeoa-K.  788. 720. 87 


Total  amount  In  dollars-$l,  804.  S62. 79 

The  Community  of  Bisters  of 

St.    Paul   de   Chartrea.   Inc.. 

Manila 187.903.26 

International  Committee  of 

TMCA.    Manila 180.635.89 

Catholic  Vicar  ApoetoUc  of  tha 

Mountain  Province. 

Bagulo  City 186,151.11 

Missionary  Canoneseee  of  St. 

Augustine,   Inc..   Manila 113.225.27 

Oooununlty  of  Banadlctlna 

Sisters.  Manila I»,  400. 00 

Hospital  de  San  Juan  de  Staa. 

Rlzal    City 104.089.11 

OongragaclOB  Oe  La 

Mission.   Manila ST.44a.Sa 

San  Jwan  Oa  liatraa 

CoUege,    Manila W,MO.Ot 

La  Provlaete  da  Saa 

Nicolas.  Manila- _.        Oi,10i.¥t 

Congregaclon  de 

ReUgloeac.  Manila _.^        71,085.01 


Us€  of  rallfleaa  ijaaaeari  mm  raaoHl  at  of 
/iiwf  iSSl.  m  eaaipaag  by  tkm  lYsasnnr 
Departmtnt — Oontlnuad 

1 .  coaroasTioas  om  aao.aea  neoa— coot. 

Real  Mnnaatarlod  dalaPuctetma 

Conception.  Manila roi.  tTl.Sl 

Oolegto  *?«»»t^  Hries  De  **»''»»t^ 

UnlvecsUy.  Manila 70.530.03 

La  Corporaclon 

Franciscans.  M»T>n> 90,  igs.  74 

American  Baptist  Foreign  Mteslon 

Society.  Hill  City 08.010.44 

University  of  Santo  Tooaaa, 

Arroceros,    ManUa 98.256.20 

Philippine  Independent 

Church.    Manila 81.584.06 

Assumption  Convent. 

Inc..  Manila 67.090.60 

Good  Shepherd  Convent. 

Caloogan  Rlaa] 00.271.05 

a.  rwaiviauAi.a  oraa  lae.oae  rxaoa 

AtTtOWflt 

The  Roman  Catholic  Biahop 

of  T^igxiergarao.  Oabayaa F178.  061. 68 

Tha  Roman  Catholic  BliSiop  c( 

Babayan.   Oabayan 127.960.97 

The  Roman  CathoUc  Bishop  of 
Mueva  Segovia.  Vlgaa 

Docos  Sur 174. 100. 87 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Bamboanga,  Arroceros.  Ita- 

nUa _       100.000.80 

The  Roman  OataoUe  Blahap  t€ 

Ungayen.    Pwngsalnan 118. 080. 10 

Roman  Catholic  Bldx>p  of 

Bacolod.  ManUa 98.819.04 

Roman      CathoUc      ApoatoUo 

Bishop  of  Leyte.  Palo  Leyte-.  84. 881. 05 
Bishop  of  Nueva  Cacerea. 

Arroceroe.  Manila 91.754.66 

Total  antoaat  for  corporations 

In   peeoa M.  404. 854.  86 

Total  amount  for  corporations 

In  dollars 02.283,137.48 

Total  amount  for  Indlrlduala 

In   peeoa PS70.07S.30 

Total  amount  for  tndtrlduala 

in  dollars #488.000.63 

Ttotal  la  peeoa n,  084. 090. 11 

Total  in  doUaia 02.  TIT.  104. 00 

Nora. — Theee  clalma  faara  bean  aettled  al- 
most In  their  entirety  under  laglalatlaa  ap- 
proved by  the  Oongraaa  aobaaqmnt  to  the 

compilation  of  this  list,  page  08. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  that  in  his  letter  Mr.  Re  refers  to 
a  iM-evious  letter  written  to  me  on  June 
18,  1962,  in  response  to  ui  inquiry  from 
the  Committee  on  Poreign  Belatloiis  for 
the  total  amount  that  would  be  required 
to  meet  the  propoaed  Philippine  V^lt 
Clalma  leglslatian  tfara  under  cooaldcra- 
tioa.    In  that  letter,  lir.  Re  stated: 

I  am  advised  by  tha  ataff  of  tha  OooDila- 
ston  that  certainly  a  rajattraly  aUbetaaVal 
proportion  of  aonaa  026  mlUloa  paid  to  ra- 

liglo\is  organlisations  in  the  Philippines  un- 
der section  7  of  the  War  fTlalms  Act  of  1948 
for  damage  or  destruction  of  educational, 
medlc&I,  or  welfare  unite  covered  the  Iden- 
tical losses  for  which  companaatlan  was  also 
awarded  imder  the  PhUlppina  RahablUta- 
tlon  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  Re.  tn  bis  letter,  then  referred  to 
a  listing  d  the  287  laxgest  rlakwantw  and 
noted  4hat  the  reilgioao  orynntoatiionaatt 
that  list  had  dalaas  totaUv  42.5  AiiUoB 
due  thean  onder  the  pacgioaed  196S  loglo 
UhUoii.  In  his  latter.  Mr.  Ba  than  mM 
Ikat  tike  Ust  was  only  a  *^oaBapitnv"  and 
that  based  aa  tUs  ha  Msu^ad  ttian 
would  be  a  substantial  amount  of  dupli- 
cate payments. 
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Mr.  Pretldent,  the  oommittee  staff  has 
been  Informed  by  the  general  eouneel  of 
the  Commission  that  the  list  Mr.  Re  re- 
fened  to  In  his  Jime  18  letter  as  a 
"sample"  Is  a  "comptete"  list  of  the 
largest  Philippine  claimants  and  the  re- 
ligious claimants  on  that  Ust  total  about 
$2.7  millicm.  The  claims  of  other  smaller 
religious  claimants  who  may  have  re- 
ceived payment  mider  other  laws  will 
not.  I  understand,  go  above  an  additional 
$1.5  milUon  in  total. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  the  $25  mil- 
lion figure  by  Mr.  Re  in  his  letter  Is  mis- 
leading— had  he  used  $10  or  $50  million, 
it  would  have  been  Just  as  misleading. 

Again  I  say  that  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  present  yesterday.  I  have  read  the 
Rbcoro  today.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  comments  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
I.OOPBR].  who  has  attended  the  hearings 
of  the  CWnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
both  on  this  matter  Involving  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  clatans  and  also  the 
other  matters,  with  great  attention  and 
fidelity.  His  c(»nments  disclose  the 
background  of  the  case  and  the  testi- 
m<my  which  persuaded  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  this  would 
be  wise  and  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  and.  we  believe,  in  the  long  run. 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  PhiUppines, 
and  the  reasons  he  gives  for  the  pro- 
posal to  change  the  bill  I  think  are  en- 
tirely valid,  and  I  approve  of  them  com- 
pletely. 

I  only  regret  that  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  tone  rather  harsh  words  were 
said,  which  I  believe  were  based  upon  a 
lack  of  information  and  a  lack  of  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  testimony  as 
it  was  devek>ped  in  the  committee. 

The  hearings  have  been  made  available 
to  Senators,  but  I  know  that  in  the  rush 
Of  business  of  the  Senate,  Senators  are 
not  always  able  to  read  hearings  in  detail 
and  to  get  a  complete  understanding  of 
exactly  what  is  revealed  in  hearings  be- 
fore a  committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     Tlie 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wtk  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with.         

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEVENTT-PIFTH  BIRTHDAY   OP 
TRENTON  TRUST  CO. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  May  1  mariced  the  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  Trenton  Trust  Co..  a 
bank  in  the  capital  dty  of  the  State  of 
Vkm  Jersey.  A  76th  birthday  is  a  par- 
Ueularly  Important  celebration,  but  the 
oeeasion  is  also  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  tbm  bank  Is  openiitd  by  a  distin- 
guished lady,  the  No.  1  lady  banker  in 
the  Uhlted  States,  Mrs.  Mary  Roebhng. 


The  bank  has  made  its  most  Important 
progress  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Roebllng.      At    the    age    of    30.    Mrs. 

Roebling  became  the  first  woman  ever  to 
head  a  major  bank.  This  busy  executive 
officer  is  a  most  charming  and  enterpris- 
ing lady,  and  today  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Trenton  Trust 
and  the  first  woman  governor  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange. 

People  do  not  fully  appreciate  all  that 
banks  do  besides  being  repositories  and 
lenders  of  money.  They  have  a  key  role 
in  shaping  the  economic  destiny  of  our 
communities.  Banks  also  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  helping  the  U  J3.  Treasury  on 
withholding  taxes,  savings  bonds,  and  in 
housing  and  community  development. 

Our  pride  In  the  Trenton  Trust  is  only 
equaled  by  our  pride  in  the  first  lady  of 
banking,  Mrs.  Mary  Roebling.  described 
by  a  New  York  Times  portrait  as 
possessing  a  dynamic  and  persuasive 
personality. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  there  appears  to  be 
none,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjoummmt.  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  imtll  12  noon  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.).  under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  adjourned 
untU  Monday,  May  6,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  2,  1963: 

UmrB)  Nations 

The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  tbe  fourth  special  session  of  the  Oen- 
ersl  Assembly  of  the  United  Nsttons: 

Adal  K.  Steyenson,  of  minols. 

Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York. 

Sidney  R.  Tates,  of  Illinois, 


The  following-named  persons  to  be 
postmasters: 

AaiZOMA 

Hettle  M.  Black.  Hereford,  Arts.,  In  place 
of  D.  H.  Hill,  resigned. 

Vivian  V.  Kenemore,  Kearny,  Arls.  OfBce 
established  March  16,  1069. 


Henry  W.  Allen.  Jr..  Brlnkley,  Ark.,  m  place 
of  W.  D.  Fowler,  retired. 

Harry  L.  Smith,  Elm  Springs,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Deloder.  retired. 

Harry  L.  Bealer,  Helena,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
R.  M.  IfcCarty,  deceased. 

CALiroainA 

John  B.  Kluglewlcs,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  H.  B.  QUI,  deceased. 

Ruth  A.  Winters,  Loleta.  Calif.,  in  jdaee  of 
R.  O.  Yargsr,  retired. 

■dward  F.  Austin.  MoAett  Field.  OaUf ..  in 
place  at  O.  V.  Schessler,  resigned. 

Beverly  J.  Clark,  Occidental,  Cam.,  la  place 
of  L.  H.  Blanchard,  retired. 

Deasa  L.   Plnkham,   Peseadero,  Calif.,   la 
place  of  L.  B.  RugUn,  renooTed. 


John  T.  ConnoUy.  San  Lorenao.  Calif,  in 
place  of  Oertrude  Mooney,  retired. 

Ralph  B.  Oump,  Tarsana.  Calif..  In  place 
of  D.  M.  Benedict,  retired. 

Paul  Medows,  Woodland  HUls,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  R.  F.  Meely,  resigned. 

OOCOaABO 

Marie  P.  Burg,  Hideaway  Park,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  M.  X.  HUbrand,  resigned. 

coMiracncxTT 

Joseph  A.  Rajcula,  Brookfleld,  Conn.,  In 
place  of  V.  C.  Oeddes,  resigned. 

William  F.  Csere,  Portland,  Conn.,  In  place 
of  C.  J.  Selferman,  retired. 

FLoenA 

Ralph  D.  Marshall,  btero,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  Dosla  Anderson,  retired. 

Luther  W.  Reel,  Winter  Haven,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  A.  W.  Kelso,  retired. 

OBOBGIA 

Gladys  A.  Walker,  Marshallville,  Oa.,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Lee,  retired. 
■awah 

Donald  Klmura,  Walakoa,  Hawaii,  In  plsee 
of  V.  8.  Mathlas,  deceased. 

XLLDfOn 

Edward  M.  Rohr,  Newton,  m..  in  place  of 
J.  B.  Nichols,  retired. 

Elmer  W.  Heuerman,  Teutopolls,  ni..  In 
place  of  C.  W.  Thoele,  retired. 

niDXAMA 

Frederick  R.  Meier,  Croes  Plains,  Ind.,  In 
place  of  Basel  Runner,  retired. 

Paul  Davidson,  Lelters  Ford.  Ind.,  in  place 
of  E.  T.  See,  retired. 

Marlnus  H.  Brackman,  Rockport,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  C.  H.  Wetael,  retired. 
sows 

James  A.  Anderson,  Casey,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  P.  a.  Thompeon,  retired. 

Frederick  W.  Neumann,  Fairfield,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  li.  J.  Roth,  deceased. 

MyrUe  M.  Hawbaker,  Hlllsboro,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  K.  M.  McCabe,  retired. 

Arthur  O.  Meyer,  Holsteln,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  H.  O.  Mlcheel,  retired. 

Daniel  J.  Olbbs,  LaMotte,  Iowa,  m  place  of 
H.  A.  Nemmers,  retired. 

Marjcrle  I.  Trusty,  Oakdale,  Iowa,  in  plaee 
of  W.  F.  White,  resigned. 

Alwln  M.  Zwanalger,  Strawberry  Point, 
Iowa,  In  place  of  O.  C.  Oavlns.  retired. 

KBirrucxT 

Lee  R.  McNeely.  Jr..  Burlington,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  Newton  Sullivan,  retired. 

wmiam  B.  Amyz,  Jr..  Shelbyvme,  Ky..  In 
place  of  J.  D.  Buckner,  retired. 

Harry  O.  Wbeeldon,  South  CarroUton,  Ky., 
In  plaee  of  H.  C.  Wheeldon.  deceased. 

LOtnSIAllA 

Edward  J.  Hymel,  Destrehan,  La.,  \n  place 
of  N.  F.  Zerlngue.  retired. 

Irene  T.  Nash,  Olbeon,  La.,  in  place  of  M.  B. 
Walther,  retired. 

Roma  H.  Williams.  Many,  La.,  in  place  of 
Charles  Williams,  retired. 

Norman  C.  Terherst.  Newllano.  La.,  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Smith,  transferred. 
MAim 

David  H.  Hackett.  South  Harpswell,  Maine, 
In  place  of  M.  M.  Given,  resigned. 

Robert  B.  KesseU.  South  Paris,  Maine,  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Lowell,  retired. 

Femald  K.  Llnscott,  Springfield,  Maine. 
In  place  of  C.  B.  Lewis,  retired. 

John  R.  McLean.  Vesealboro,  Maine,  la 
place  of  W.  P.  MacDonald.  retired. 


Charles  P.  Aspesl,  FayvUle.  Mass..  in  place 
of  J.  J.  TrloU,  deceased. 


flfD.B. 


D.  Ftoley,  West  Acton,  Itaas.,  In  pAaoe 


I  of  M.  B.  Ooughlla.  vettoea. 


KaOnryB  B.  Warner,  Bridgeport,  MMi.,  la 
place  of  J.  A.  Bunyan,  retired. 
'Tobn  F.  Fnakey.  Hancock.  Mlcb..  la  place 
^  D.  A.  Bolland.  retired. 

Ibomas  X.  Wllhelaa.  Petoskey.  Mk^.,  la 
piMS  of  a.  A.  Malloy. 


Oordoo    W.    Vaa    Den    Kinds, 
man.  In  place  of  Alger  bicksoa,  retired. 

l«Boy  H.  Orundel.  Carlos.  Mlna..  la  place 
gf  p.  L.  Oerls..  retired. 

^irufred  F.  Oreenheck,  PUlsger,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  E.  L.  LaPorte,  retired, 
''/amee  L.  Harlan.  Plalnvlew,  Minn..  In  place 
gl  H.  O.  Lance,  dseeaeed. 

Albert  L.  Ontidcs.  Wsrerly,  Mlna..  la  place 
o(  IL  D.  Stephens,  resigned. 

Ptaneli  R.  Tangen.  Winger.  Minn.,  la  i^aco 
of  &.  S.  Sorvlg.  deceased. 


Fellz  L.  Swsatt.  Bhsrw.  Mlas^  la  plaoe  of 
L.  M.  Ferrlss,  retire. 

mssouBi 

bwtn  H.  Schmidt.  Bemhart.  Mo.,  la  place 
c(  B.  W.  SUtes.  rsslgned. 

Bemstta  L.  Fawlkaer.  CantcrvlUe.  MO.,  la 
■laoe  of  B.  W.  Bounds,  resigned. 

gim*r  C.  Smith.  Ftohna,  Mo,  in  place  of 

A.  X.  G.  Fassel.  retired. 

LuclUe  D.  Howerton,  Leonard,  Mb.,  In  plaee 
tf  F.  T.  Keith,  retired. 

HaroM  O.  Jacobs,  Palmyra,  Mo.,  la  plaoe  of 
D.  H.  Sosey,  rettred. 

Leland  S.  Reld,  Point  Lookout,  Mo..  In  place 
of  B.  X.  Farren,  resigned. 

Marvin  L.  Steele.  UnlonvlUe.  Mo^  la  plM* 
of  W.  8.  Wiseman,  retired. 

■CONTAMA 

Robert  J.  Williamson.  Belt.  Mont..  In  place 
of  W.  H.  Fluhr.  retired. 
Una  V.  Hopkins,  Custer,  Mont.,  la  place  of 

B.  P.  Haurlgan,  deceased. 

Alberta  B.  Harrington.  Garrison,  Mont..  In 
place  of  A.  K.  Oerdts,  transferred. 

MXaaASKA 

Richard  L.  Hart.  Bridgeport.  Nehr..  in  place 

of  M.  C.  Jensen,  retired. 

Louis  A.  Plva.  Chappell,  Nelv..  in  plaoe  of 
X.  D.  Long,  retired. 

John  C.  Bounds,  Grant,  Hebr.,  la  plaos  of 
K.  L.  DMsSUr,  retired. 

Mrol  O.  Carney.  Uaoo.  Nebr..  la  plaoe  of 
J.  M.  Daly,  retired. 

Keith  B.  Carson,  Pilger.  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
0.  J.  Oik,  transferred. 


arxw  BAMPsi 

Boyoe  C.  Morse,  Lebanon.  N.H..  la  place  of 
J.  F.  Cronln,  retired. 

Lorraine  M.  Callaghan.  Rochester.  N.H..  la 
place  of  H.  D.  Foss,  deceased. 

Harold  J.  Wright.  Twin  Mountain,  N.H.,  in 
place  of  C.  M.  McCauIey,  resigned. 


NXW   J] 

Robert  G.  Reeves.  Sr.,  Maurloetown.  VJ^  in 
plaoe  of  B.  W.  Bobbins,  retired. 

John   B.   Glldawle,  Pequannoek.  M.J..  in 
place  of  E.  A  Oakley,  retired. 

Rayokond   V.   Lyons,  Rldgewood.  NJ.,  la 
plaoe  of  W.  A.  Keams,  retired. 

Jay  H.  Woolhlser,  Three  BrkSgea.  MJ^  to. 
place  of  Xva  Cass,  retired. 

WUllam  E.  Nagle,  Vernon,  N  J.,  tn  plaoe  of 
A.  K  Baldwin,  deceased. 

anw  Toax 

Xvervtt    H.    Knstlna.    Oalwtoa.   M.T..    la 
plaee  af  A  M.  "iv**'.  reslgnad. 

Jamss  J.  OoanoUy.  Catskill.  II.Y«  la  plaos 
of  H.  W.  Bscksr.  retired. 


Oeorge  T.  fSfiMtuj,  Central  UOp,  V.Y..  In 
plaoaaf  J.J.  MeXlsvaaa.  removed. 

Wanar  A.  Otyan,  Ormryvflls.  N.T..  la  plaea 
of  F.  A.  Glynn,  retired. 

ClUtOrd  J.  Vlnomt.  Jr.,  Best  Berne,  B.T.,  In 
place  of  navla  O'Brien,  retired. 

Marian  C.  Lalng,  Bast  Otto,  N.T..  in  place 
of  O.  M.  Lalng.  retired. 

Domlnlok  D.  Formlaano,  OanHner.  N.T.,  In 
plaoe  of  P.  O.  Donahue,  removed. 

Howard  D.  HolUnd.  Hadley.  N.T..  In  plaee 
of  V.  B.  Hawk,  retired. 

Alexander  G.  Dimperto,  Harrison,  N.T.,  la 
plaos  of  Loretta  Patton.  deceased. 

WilllaiB  J.  Holalan.  Mlddleport.  N.T..  tn 
plaoe  of  Xdward  PhUUpe.  retired. 

MV^H**'  J.  Vloklo.  Mrntour  Falls,  N.T..  la 
place  of  E.  M.  Galley,  retired. 

Praser  Bushey,  Mooers  Forks,  N.Y.,  in  plaoe 
of  L.  T.  LeDuc,  retired. 

Walter  J.  Janlk,  Niagara  Falls.  N.T.,  la 
place  of  A.  J.  Keller,  resigned. 

Samuel  R.  McKeman,  Olcott,  N.T.,  In  place 
of  R.  C.  Rutland,  Jr.,  resigned. 

George  W.  Voorhls.  Jr,  Plsrmoat.  N.Y.,  la 
place  of  L.  L.  Hunt,  imelgnwrt 

Margaret  M.  Vatighan,  Rush.  N.T.,  m  place 
of  X.  L.  Qulan,  retired. 

Clarence  M.  Pulling.  West  Lebanon,  N.Y., 
in  place  of  R.  E.  Watklns,  resigned. 

Leo  F.  King,  Woodboume.  N.Y..  In  place  of 
N.  B.  King,  retired. 

MOBTH    CAaOUVA 

Isabd  H.  Glovar,  BaUey.  N.C.  in  plaoe  of 
J.  S.  Collie,  retired. 

Thomas  E.  Dlzon.  Benson,  N.C..  in  place  of 
J.  J.  Barbour,  deceased. 

Marvin  N.  Farmer,  Blanch.  N.O..  In  plaoe 
of  E.  W.  Walters,  retired. 

Loulss  N.  Blankenatalp.  Falrhsw,  N.O..  la 
I>laoe  of  C.  N.  Boykla.  retired. 

Louise  C.  Plttman.  Ofttea.  MX;..  In  place  of 
C.  V.  Croes,  retired. 

Robert  W.  Phillips,  Hudson,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  Grace  Pngh,  retired. 

Albert  F.  Waller,  Klneton,  N.O..  In  place 
of  X.  R.  Wooten.  resigned. 

James  Maplw.  Mew  London,  VC^  la  plaot 
of  E.  B.  Casper,  retired. 

R.  Wayne  Ward.  Staley.  N.C,  in  plaoe  of 
M.  I.  SUer,  retired. 

Charlee  R.  legett,  Wlneton-flalem,  N.O.,  la 
plaee  of  W.  B.  Booa.  resigned. 

MOara  BAKOTA 

Lyle  M.  Westemeler,  Bisbee.  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Peterson,  retired. 

Donald  B.  Tweten,  Reyn<Ads,  N.  Dak.,  ia 
place  of  O.  A  Lsbacken,  transfsrrsd. 

William  J.  Gust.  Jr.,  Saint  Thomas,  N.  Dak., 
in  plaoe  of  W.  J.  Oust,  retired. 

Clifford  R.  Salawedea,  Sheldon,  N.  Dak., 
in  plaoe  of  M.  G.  Howell,  retired. 

OHIO 

Robert  J.  Healea,  Dennlson.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  J.  J.  Gold,  resigned. 

William  A.  Besrd,  Eatoa.  Olito,  tn  place  of 
R.  C.  Harris,  retired. 

Frank  L.  Blgga,  Pataekala.  Ohlot.  in  plaoe 
of  M.  N.  Johnson,  resigned. 

Beatrice  A.  Shoemaker.  Sedalia,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  P.  T.  Shepherd,  retired. 

OBXAHOICA 

John  H.  Tynon,  Wyandotte,  Okla.,  in  place 
of  S.  C.  Rltter,  retired. 

OKSOOIV 

HalfOTd  A.  Dudley.  Rhododendron,  Oreg., 
In  place  of  Maud  Krebe,  retired. 

PSKKSTLVAHIA 

Charles  H.  Gough,  Ashland,  Pa.,  in  i>lace 
of  H.  J.  Beta,  deceased. 

Margaret  X.  Rlcbey,  Carmlehaels.  Pa..  In 
place  of  a  L  Donley,  retired. 

■dward  M.  Buckley.  DaUaa.  Fa..  In  plaos  o< 
Joseph  Polacky,  deceased. 


Pa.,  in  place  of  C.  N.  Huffman, 

Xdward  B.  Hsnnlax.  Mehoopany.  Pa.,  tn 
place  of  D.  R.  Sheehan,  retired. 

Roland  X.  Dunkslberfsr.  New  BloomAsld. 
Pa.,  in  place  of  J.  B.  SheaSW,  retired. 

Fraaeto  A  Keyack.  Bhaaokln.  Pa.,  tn  place 
of  R.  A.  Pensyt,  decs  seed. 

M.  Franklin  Ward.  Tioga.  Pa.,  In  place  of 
R.  S.  Kayaer,  retired. 

Henry  J.  Schwalm,  VaUey  Wlew,  Pa.,  la 
place  of  X.  V.  Zerbe.  retired. 


Emill6  A.  Hemandes,  Aguada.  PtMrte  Rloo 
in  place  of  Cadllo  Hamaadea,  retired. 


Robert  A.  JoUey,  Jr.,  Oreenvtlle,  B.C..  In 
place  of  C.  C.  Wlthlagtoa.  retired. 

J.  nitoea  Deer.  Utaers.  8X3.,  In  plaee  of 
L.  V.  MeMIUan.  retired. 


la  plaos  of 
tn 


Lyle  R.  Haug,  Brandt,  8.  Dak 
HaiTf  admarr.  retired. 

Hugen  M.  Kelsey,  Fedora.  8 
of  a.  H.  Hubbert, 


Oaoige  R.  Onnn.  Jr..  Sprlncfleld.  Tana.,  ta 
place  of  J.  C.  Pope,  retired. 


Bany  O.  Bathjsn.  Cenadtsa.  Tnc.  In  plaea 
of  J.  P.  Hutton.  retired. 

8.  Reese  UpAaw.  De  Leon.  Vml.  la  plaoe  «C 
S.  T.  Counts,  setlred. 

James  H.  Latimer,  Olmlto,  Tea.,  in  place 
of  J.  M.  Latimer,  retired. 

CecU  W.  Jamea.  Palestine,  Tte.,  in  place  of 
E.  M.  Lockey.  retired. 

John  R.  Cullers.  Sluunrock.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Flake  George,  deceased. 

L.  T.  TSstoa.  Scuta  Hoostan,  Ttat^  In  place 
of  P.  T.  Hoovastol.  deosaasd. 

James  E.  Scott,  Wolfe  City.  Tex.,  in  plaoe 
of  C.  S.  Engle,  Jr.,-  ^ 


Earl  T.  Jamas.  Clearfield.  Utah.  In  place  of 
Peail  wncoK.  retired. 

Harold  P.  Green,  Orantsvllle.  Utah.  In  plaos 
of  LeRoy  Soelberg,  Jr..  resigned. 

Robert  D.  Nevln.  Rlverton.  XXtali.  la  plaee 
of  J.  M.  Madsen,  retired. 


lOilT 

Oolliee  A.  Brown.  WatervtUe.  Tt..  tn  plaee 

of  O.  P.  Shattuck.  " 


vxaaxMia 

Charles  H.  Ifason,  Alexandria,  Va..  In  jriaee 
of  R.  D.  Clark,  retired. 


Norman  Armstrong,  Pldcens,  W.  Ya.,  In 
place  of  N.  B.  Armstrong,  retired. 

Cart  R.  Shaffer,  Tunndton.  W.  Va.,  in 
plaee  of  J.  F.  Oraliam,  retired. 

wisooxsnr 

Mathew  E.  Lang,  Glllett.  Wis.,  in  plaoe  of 
H.  P.  Klebenow.  deceased. 

James  G.  Omarhlnakl,  MenaSha,  Wis.,  in 
plaos  of  John  Baoksa,  retired. 

Ardaa  A.  Jobnson,  Trempealeau.  Wis.,  tn 
place  of  E.  E.  Malles.  traasfsrrad. 


CONFIRMA'nON 

Executive   nomination   eonflnned   by 
the  Senate.  May  2. 1963 : 
U.S.  AaMT 

The  Amy  National  Oxiard  of  the  United 
States  oAow  named  herein  fOr  appointment 
as  Reserve  fnmmlTT<""*^  officer  of  the  Army, 
undu'  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593 (a)  and  9992: 
Tott  a  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Paul  Leonard  Kletver.  OS97818. 
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llie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Tbe  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  foUowinc  prayer: 

Romana  8:  10:  For  the  whole  creation 
voaits  with  eager  longing  for  the  reveal- 
ing of  the  sons  of  God. 

Almighty  Ood.  as  we  walk  in  these  dark 
and  dangerous  days,  carrying  about  in 
our  hearts  the  marks  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension,  may  we  manifest  our- 
selves to  be  the  sons  of  Ood  who  are 
turning  to  Thee  for  light  and  leading. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  sub- 
mit to  the  spirit  of  sulloi  and  stoical  res- 
ignation but  may  we  bear  oiu-  burdens 
bravely  with  an  unconquerable  faith  and 
a  hope  that  shines  like  a  bright  star  amid 
the  gathering  clouds. 

Grant  that  this  may  be  a  day  of  ardent 
and  daring  patriots  who  are  eagerly 
seeking  and  obeying  Thy  will  and  ready 
to  endure  unto  the  bitter  end. 

Show  us  how  we  may  take  part  in 
the  noble  adventure  of  bringing  about 
not  merely  a  reformation  but  a  regenera- 
tion when  men  and  nations  shall  come 
under  the  spell  and  sway  of  Thy  redeem- 
ing love. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joiimal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  1A-. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles : 

HJl.  190.  An  act  to  MBend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterana  having  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears; 

Hit.  ail.  An  act  to  amend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increasee  in  rates  of 
dependency  and  Inctemnlty  compensation 
payable  to  children  and  parents  of  deceased 
veterans:  and 

H.R.ai4.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loes 
or  loes  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  wltb  result- 
ing complete  aphonia. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  conciu-rence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  5617.  An  act  making  supplemental  ap- 
prt^urlatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19e3,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
Uie  foregoing  biU.  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
Of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Pastou,  Mr.  HoLUun).  Mr.  Hatdih, 
Mr.  Rttsssll,  Mr.  ELLmsn.  Mr.  Hnx, 
Mr.  Toxmc  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Salton- 
STSLL,  and  Mr.  Mundt  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  message  also  announeed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing tiile,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested : 

8.  lOOS.  An  act  f pr  the  relief  of  the  Middle- 
sex Concrete  Products  ft  Excavating  Corp. 

The  message  also  annovinced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  20)  entitled 
"An  act  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson.  Mi,  Andes- 
son,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  KucHXL^knd  Mr. 
Allott  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


THE   LATE  HON.   JESSICA  McCUL- 
LOUOH   WEIS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Horton). 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
second  time  in  as  many  weeks,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  to  my  colleagues  on 
the  passing  of  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Mrs.  Jessica  McCullough  Weis 
died  last  evening  in  her  home  commu- 
nity of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Judy  Weis,  as  she  was  known  to  all. 
played  a  disting\iished  role  in  Govern- 
ment and  public  service.  Her  active  life 
was  an  inspiration  to  women,  for  she 
proved  that  womanhood  was  no  limita- 
tion to  fun  participation  in  the  impor- 
tant affairs  of  our  times. 

Mrs.  Weis  was  the  elected  Representa- 
tive from  the  New  York  State  38th  Con- 
gressional District — now  the  36th — for 
two  terms.  She  served  as  a  Member  both 
of  the  86th  and  87th  Congresses.  De- 
spite Illness  and  until  confinement  to  the 
hospital,  she  continued  her  active  role  in 
Congress  almost  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
2d  session  of  the  87th  Congress,  tak- 
ing part  in  debate  on  the  House  floor, 
imdertaking  committee  work  and  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  her  constituents.  On 
the  recommendation  of  her  physician, 
she  did  not  seek  reelection  to  the  88th 
Congress. 

Her  congressional  service  included 
membership  on  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  She  was 
the  first  woman  Member  of  Congress  to 
be  named  to  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee.  As  a  measure  of 
the  Committee's  respect  for  Mrs.  Weis 
on  her  retirement,  it  passed  a  special 
resolution  making  her  a  permanent  hon- 
orary member  of  the  committee. 

As  the  immediate  successor  to  Judy 
Weis  in  Congress,  I  am  strongly  aware 
that  her  representation  was  always 
guided  by  an  abiding  interest  in  her  con- 
stituents. Throughout  the  district  she 
represented,  people  have  qwken  of  her 
courage,  her  gentleness  and  her  dedi- 
cated concern  for  every  individual 
problon. 


Her  Government  serviee  extended  be 
yond  Congress.    She  was  appointed  h« 
President  Klsenhower  as  a  member  ol 
the    NaUonal    ClvU    Defense    Advisorv 
Commission.    She  also  served  as  an  ao 
pointee   on    the   Inter-Amertcan   Com 
mission  of  Women. 

In  the  field  of  local  and  national  poli- 
tics, she  rendered  exemplary  service  to 
the  Republican  Party.  She  held  the 
position  of  National  Republican  com- 
mitteewoman  and  was  a  delegate  to  six 
national  conventions.  At  the  1948  Re- 
publican Convention,  she  brought  great 
honor  to  her  home  community  and  to 
women  in  politics  when  she  made  a 
speech  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for  the  Republi- 
can Presidential  candidate.  Mrs.  Weis 
also  served  the  Republican  Party  as 
President  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  as  Vice-Chalnnan 
of  the  Monroe  Coimty  Republican  Com- 
mittee as  founder  of  the  Susan  B 
Anthony  Republican  Club,  and  in  many 
other  volunteer  assignments. 

In  Rochester.  N.Y.,  she  devoted  her 
countless  talents  to  civic  betterment 
through  service  on  a  host  of  community 
organizations.  She  was  a  leader  in 
volunteer  hospital  work  and  in  securing 
for  women  their  due  recognition  as  equal 
partners  in  community  life. 

Her  late  husband,  Charles  W.  Weis. 
Jr.,  was  prominent  in  the  commerce  of 
Rochester,  N.Y..  and  In  civic  develop- 
ment. 

To  her  children,  Charles  McCullough 
Weis,  Mrs.  William  C.  Warren,  HI,  and 
Mrs.  Cameron  C.  W.  Jameson,  and  other 
family  members,  we  extend  our  sym- 
pathy and  condolence. 

The  loss  of  Judy  Weis  is  a  heavy  one 
for  all  of  us.  A  touch  of  elegance  has 
gone  out  of  our  Uves. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
jrleld  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  my  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Judy  Weis  goes 
back  in  my  memory  to  at  least  1940  when 
she  and  I  were  delegates  to  the  Repub- 
Ucan  National  Convention  of  that  year. 
From  that  time  on  and  through  the 
years,  both  before  she  came  to  service 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  after,  by  reason  of  various  political 
Interests  we  shared,  I  came  to  know  Judy 
Weis  as  one  of  the  finest  women  I  have 
ever  been  privileged  to  meet.  She  was 
courageous,  competent  and  well-in- 
formed, with  an  attractive  personality 
that  combined  gentleness,  courtesy  and 
extreme  kindness. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
spoken  of  being  her  immediate  succes- 
sor in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
May  I  say  that  he  has  a  real  Job  to  up- 
bold  the  level  of  the  distinguished  serv- 
ice she  performed;  and  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman will  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  statement  and  Join  with  him  In 
what  he  has  expressed  as  to  our  sorrow 
at  her  passing  and  our  sympathy  for  the 
members  of  her  bereaved  family.  Judy 
Weis  was  a  truly  wonderful  person  whom 
we  shall  all  miss  very,  very  much. 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  the 
gentleman  in  this  expression  of  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  our  former  colleague. 
Judy  Weis.  I  was  shocked  this  morning 
to  get  the  news  of  her  passing.  During 
her  two  terms  In  the  House,  Mrs.  Weis 
demonstrated  qualities  of  intellect  and 
personality  that  caused  her  to  be  loved 
and  respected  by  every  Mnnber  of  this 
House.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  ac- 
complishment and  charm.  Her  contri- 
butions to  the  House  were  outstanding. 
It  was  wonderful  to  have  known  her  and 
to  have  been  able  to  call  her  my  friend. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
family  and  loved  ones. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  I  have  Indeed 
been  saddened,  as  we'  all  have,  to  hear 
of  the  loss  of  our  former  colleague  and 
my  very  dear  friend.  Judy  Weis.  Judy 
Weis  has  been  my  friend  for  all  my  ix)- 
btlcal  life  and  even  before.  She  was  a 
great  public  servant.  She  was  known 
all  over  the  State  of  New  York  not  only 
for  her  ability  but  for  her  wonderful 
personality. 

Judy  Weis  had  two  great  attributes  of 
which  she  was  an  example.  She  believed 
first  of  all  in  truth  and  Integrity,  and 
after  that  she  had  courage.  She  showed 
that  all  through  her  life,  both  as  a  na- 
tional committee  woman  for  our  State, 
and  m  her  many  other  capacities.  She 
also  showed  It  above  all  In  her  last  ill- 
ness, and  she  bore  It  with  great  courage, 
indeed,  with  cheerfulness.  In  her 
passing  we  have  lost  a  gallant  lady. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  wcmien  Members 
of  this  House  I  rise  to  express  our  sep- 
arate and  united  sorrow  in  the  death  of 
our  so  lately  colleague  "Judy"  Wets. 
Smce  last  fall  when  illness  forced  her  to 
leave  her  duties  here  she  has  been  deeply 
missed.  Just  to  look  at  her  lifted  ones 
heart.  Her  constant  cheerfulness,  her 
generous,  kindly  spirit  radiated  upon  us 
all.  Faced  vtrith  Uie  inevitable,  she  did 
not  falter.  Her  gallant  courage  has  been 
an  example  to  everyone  who  knew  her. 
She  has  been  a  fine  Member  of  this 
House  and  over  and  above  that  she  has 
been  an  example  of  womanhood  at  Its 
best.  For  this  we  women  of  this  House 
are  deeply  grateful. 


li^y  I  add  only  my  deep  ssrmpathy  to 
her  family  who.  I  feel  sure  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  her  release  has  come. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  Join  in  expressing  my  deep  sorrow  at 
the  news  of  the  passing  of  our  foimer 
colleague,  Judy  Weis,  and  to  extend  to 
her  family  and  to  her  loved  ones  my 
deepest  sj^npathy. 

I  had  occasion  first  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Judy  Weis  when  I  lived 
in  the  city  of  Rochester  and  served  one 
siunmer  as  a  lifeguard  at  a  swimming 
pool  there.  I  can  remember  In  those 
days  Mrs.  Weis  as  a  devoted  mother 
coming  down  to  the  pool  with  her  two 
yoimg  daughters.  I  had  occasion  to  help 
teach  those  two  girls  to  dive.  And  I  re- 
member what  a  devoted  mother  Mrs. 
Weis  was,  and  what  a  vivacious  person. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure 
then  of  knowing  her  late  husband,  Char- 
lie. Even  in  those  days  Judy  Weis  had 
time  and  energy  for  civic  affairs  and  for 
leadership  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Having  been  acquainted  with  her  then, 
it  was  a  thrill  of  course  to  be  elected  to 
this  body  and  to  come  down  here  in  1959 
and  to  join  this  body  at  the  same  time 
as  Mrs.  Weis,  who  was  representing  a 
district  which  included  the  city  of 
Rochester.  As  a  Member  of  this  body 
I  came  to  have  an  even  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  her  ability,  charm,  warmth, 
energy,  boundless  good  will,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty.  She  had  already  been  ac- 
tive for  many  years  in  political  affairs, 
and  although  Judy  Weis  belonged  to  a 
different  political  party  from  mine,  we 
in  New  York  State  had  all  come  to  re- 
spect her  leadership  and  her  vivacious 
activity.  She  represented  certainly  the 
finest  type  of  individual  active  in  politi- 
cal affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  all  have  bene- 
fitted from  Mrs.  Weis*  service  in  this 
chamber.  We  have  all  benefited  from 
the  opportunity  to  know  her  and  to  catch 
some  of  her  warmth,  her  grace,  and  her 
enthusiasm. 

Of  course,  now  those  two  young  ladies 
that  I  had  the  privilege  to  know  many 
years  ago  are  themselves  married  with 
families  of  their  own,  for  Mrs.  Weis  had 
six  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  we  are  all  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league. To  her  family  and  her  friends, 
Mrs.  Stratton  and  I  extend  our  deei>est 
ssrmpathy. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too,  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  former  col- 
league, Jessica  McCullough  Weis,  whose 
passing  has  Just  been  announced. 

Last  year  when  she  aimounced  her  de- 
cision to  retire  from  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  every  Member  of  the 
House  was  deeply  shocked.  It  was  only 
when  we  learned  that  considerations  of 


health  had  compelled  her  to  do  so  that 
we  accepted  the  announcement  as  final. 

Judy  Weis  brought  to  the  political 
arena  outstanding  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. Her  charm,  wit.  and  Judgment  en- 
abled her  to  work  effectively  with  all 
groups  and  at  all  levels.  After  appropri- 
ate seasoning  in  local  politics,  she  moved 
Into  State  and  national  councils  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  continuing 
to  serve  her  great  State  of  New  York  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee  where  her  counsel  was  sought 
and  heeded. 

Few  speakers  have  been  so  widely 
sought  to  address  important  gatherings 
throughout  our  Nation.  All  admired  her 
outstanding  ability  to  speak  forcefully, 
clearly,  and  entertainingly.  I  like  to  re- 
call her  delightful  poem,  humorously, 
and  modestly  reflecting  her  reactions 
during  her  initial  weeks  on  the  Space  and 
Aeronautics  Committee.  It  was  clever 
and  unassuming  but  no  one  on  that  im- 
portant committee  really  believed  Judy 
was  as  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  tech- 
nical terminology  as  the  poem  suggested. 
They  knew  her  keen  and  intuitive  mind 
was  keeping  pace  with  all  the  committee 
activity  as  she  thrilled  to  the  intimate 
contact  with  our  national  achievements 
m  this  spectacular  flt-ld. 

I  entered  the  Congress  with  this  great 
lady  but  I  had  been  privileged  to  know 
her  and  her  great  value  to  her  party  and 
the  Nation  over  20  years  prior  to  that 
time.  All  these  many  years  I  admired 
her  character  and  ability,  while  prizing 
her  friendship.  Her  keen  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  the  political 
activity  which  gives  vitality  to  its  gov- 
ernment never  lagged.  Even  during  her 
last  illness  she  followed  eagerly  news  of 
the  Congress,  sharing  our  accomplish- 
ments, and  frustrations  in  her  inimitable 
way.  She  loved  this  House  and  was 
proud  to  share  in  its  work.  We  will  long 
remember  this  outstanding  woman  who 
met  life  and  now  death  with  a  courage 
and  understanding  we  will  do  well  to 
emulate. 

To  her  fine  family  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  We  know  they  are 
blessed  with  happy  memories  and  a 
heritage  of  service. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues — and  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York — in  noUng,  with 
a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Honorable  Jessica  Weis. 

Mrs.  Weis  was  not  only  a  gracious 
lady  and  an  able  legislator — she,  above 
all,  was  a  dedicated  American,  loyal 
and  true  to  the  best  that  is  In  our 
heritage.  Her  work  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  women  of  our  Nation,  and  her  ef- 
forts— long  years  of  effort — in  behalf  of 
the  Republican  Party  are  well  known. 
For  these  services,  we  are  grateful. 

Yet  I  think,  perhaps,  we  shall  all  re- 
member Judy  Weis  best  as  a  person 
who  brought  a  daily  measure  of  sunshine 
into    our    lives,    relieving    the    somber 
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nature  of  oiir  duties  with  her  Innate 
cheerfulness,  her  sparkUn?  sense  of 
humor,  and  her  quiet  faith.  These 
things,  above  all,  we  shall  miss. 

In  recent  months,  Judy  mxist  surely 
have  known  that  her  days  on  this  earth 
were  nxmibered.  Yet,  her  serene  accept- 
ance of  that  fact,  and  her  ability  to 
carry  on  in  the  face  of  pain  and  discom- 
fort, with  a  total  absence  of  fear,  stands 
as  a  remarkable  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Dorothy  lliompson.  commenting  on 
the  death  of  a  friend,  once  wrote: 

For  only  when  one  la  no  longer  afraid  to 
die  Is  one  no  longer  afraid  at  all.  And  only 
when  we  are  no  longer  afraid  do  we  begin 
to  live  In  every  experience,  painful  or  Joy- 
ous, to  Uve  In  gratitude  for  every  moment, 
to  live  abundantly. 

Jessica  McCuIlough  Wela  truly  lived 
the  "abundant  life"— she  lived  her  life 
to  the  fullest,  and.  in  so  doing,  added 
Immeasurably  to  o<urs.  For  this,  we  shall 
remember  her  with  grateful  affection. 
In  that  spirit,  I  should  like  to  extend  my 
sympathy  In  their  loss — which  is  also 
our  loss — to  her  children  and  grand- 
children^ 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOmOS.  I  shield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  especially  saddened  this  morning 
to  hear  of  the  passing  of  Judy  Wels.  The 
state  of  New  York  and  the  United  States 
have  lost  a  distinguished  public  servant. 

Judy  had  a  remarkable  warmth  of  per- 
sonality. She  had  an  integrity  of  public 
concept  that  was  outstanding.  To  the 
very  end  of  her  life  she  concerned  her- 
self with  matters  of  direct  concern  to 
the  American  people.  I  believe  that  her 
service  in  the  House  and  as  a  national 
committeewoman  was  unusual  and  im- 
portant. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  her 
family.  I  believe  that  our  Nation  has 
truly  lost  a  public  servant  who  was  a 
constant  inspiration  to  those  who  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  her.  We  have 
lost  a  great  and  gallant  woman. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  JilATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  my  friends  who  are 
paying   tribute   to   the  memory   of   our 

former  colleague.  Jessica  Wets. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  her 
on  a  subcommittee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.     I  was  chairman  of  this  par- 

Ucular  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
the  House  who  was  more  diligent  in  ac- 
cepting her  committee  resftonsibilities 
than  was  our  departed  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  interesting  if 
at  scune  time  we  could  have  a  little  bit 
more  emphasis  on  the  service  of  our 
colleagues  through  their  committee  ef- 
forts.   Someone  has  said  that  legislation 

in  Congress  is  legislation  by  committee. 
We  who  are  In  the  House  realize  the  con- 
secrated, dedicated,  and  capable  work  of 
the  chairmen  of  our  committees  and 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  diligent  in 
attending  to  the  arduous,  rigorous,  day- 
by-day  demands  of  committee  work.  I 
think  we  should  pay  special  tribute  to 
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the  Committee  on  the  Dlstrlet  of  Colum-  before  ns.  Her  constituency  t}]mi>»a 
bia.  the  work  of  which  is  often  mmoticed.  their  trust  In  her  and  were  rewardedh. 
you  might  say  often  unrecognlaed.  and  I    the  dedicated  service  which  she  i!w 

am  quite  sure  often  unappreciated.     I     -• — -•  " ~  ......  ^rn- 

know  of  no  District  committee  meetings 
which  were  held  when  I  was  a  member 
when  Mrs.  Wels  was  not  present. 

She  was  charming,  she  was  courteo\is, 
she  was  intelligent,  she  was  able,  she  was 
surely  one  of  GkKl's  noblewomen.  I  pay 
tribute  to  her  memory  and  I  offer  my 
sincere  condolences  to  her  loved  ones 
who  are  left  behind. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Judy  Wels'  friends  have  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  her  great  character. 
Intelligence,  charm,  and  ability.  I 
would  like  to  add  one  other  thing  which 
I  feel  Judy  would  not  mind  having  me 
say.  She  was  the  best  bridge  player  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAKD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  New  York  and  aroimd  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  this  very 
grracious  and  good  woman.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
pointed  out  her  activity  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. I  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  listen  to  Jessica  Weis  with  respect  to 
matters  affecting  the  District  and  with 
respect  to  matters  affecting  her  own 
district  in  New  York.  I  remember  some 
of  the  projects  and  public  works  that  she 
was  Interested  in. 

She  was  always  gracious  and  reason- 
able all  the  time.  She  has  left  a  mark 
In  this  Chamber.  With  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  I  express  my  very  deep  sym- 
pathy to  her  family  and  grandchildren 
in  this  hour  of  their  sorrow. 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AUCHTNCLOeS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  saddened  beyond  comprehension  to 

learn  of  the  death  of  "Judy"  Wels,  a 
great  American. 

I  t>elleve  there  are  few  people  who  have 
commanded  more  respect  for  their  abil- 
ity and  who  have  enjoyed  greater  appre- 
ciation of  their  unselfish  public  service 

than  Judy  'Weis.  Her  personality  and 
friendly  spirit  attracted  everyone  who 
came  in  contact  with  her.  and  as  a  re- 
sult, in  a  quiet,  persuasive,  but  compel- 
ling manner,  she  accomplished  many 
things  that  were  constructive  and  for 
the  benefit  of  her  community  and  the 
country.   She  was  sociable  and  enjoyed  a 

good  party  but  was  never  frivolous,  and 
yet  her  sincerity  was  not  oppressive  to 
anyone.  In  fact,  it  was  part  of  her  dis- 
tinctive charm. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  her 
on  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia  Committee, 
and  her  penetrating  mind  was  most  help- 
ful in  meeting  the  problems  that  came 


dered  them.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the 
political  party  of  her  choice  selected  her 
time  and  again  for  responsible  ofBce  and 
she  discharged  her  obligations  with'  kmi 
and  ndelity.  ^ 

Those  who  knew  her  have  lost  a  won- 
derful friend  whose  courage  and  inde- 
fatigable spirit  will  always  r«naln  as  an 
inspiration  to  carry  on  their  work  with 
the  same  devotion  that  she  did.  The 
world  was  made  a  t>etter  place  during  her 
life,  and  many  citizens  of  the  world  have 
stronger  faith  in  all  that  is  good  because 
of  her  unselfish  work. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very,  very  sad  day.  The  death  of  Jessica 
Weis  Is  a  tragic  loss,  not  only  to  her 
beloved  family  but  to  the  Nation  as  well 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  all  of  the  remarks  made  liere 
this  afternoon  on  this  very  sorrowful 
occasion. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dalcota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  almost  beyond  expression  to 
learn  last  night  of  the  passing  of  Judy 
Weis.  I  was  one  of  those  who  came  to 
tills  Congress  as  a  new  Member  in  Jan- 
uary of  1959,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  as  my  classmate  the  distin- 
guished lady  from  the  36th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York.  Jessica  Mc- 
Cullough  Weis. 

Almost  from  our  first  day  here.  Judy, 
as  we  soon  came  to  know  her.  was  a 
leader  in  Icnltting  our  group  together. 
Judy  and  my  wife  and  I  soon  became 
fast  and  close  friends,  as  she  was,  bow 
shall  I  put  it,  sort  of  our  kind  of  people. 
Prom  her  long  experience  on  the  po- 
litical scene,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  here,  she  had  a  world  of 
knowledge  to  draw  upon  in  offering  us, 
who  were  freshmen  in  this  86th  Congress, 
advice  as  to  how  we,  sis  a  group,  could  be 
more  effective  in  representing  our  dis- 
tricts and  in  working   as  a  group  to 

achieve  legislative  objectives  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Judy  was  not  overawed  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  congressional  scene,  the 
Government  scene,  the  Washington 
scene.  She  had  been  around.  She  Icnew 
what  she  was  getting  Into.  She  could 
advise  us  on  what  we  were  getting  into. 
Judy  was  one  of  those  rare  Individuals 
who  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  faculty 
to  make  friends  with  everyone,  and  she 
projected  those  facilities  to  our  86th 
congressional  delegation.  We  soon  be- 
came well  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  established  a  friendship  which  will 
last  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Ur.  [^?eaker,  it  is  very  dilBcult  to  find 
words  to  express  our  thoughts  or  to  add 
to  what  someone  has  already  said  when 
a  friend  and  associate  such  as  Judy 
crosses  the  great  divide.    But,  I  know 
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tfiAk  Judy  lived  in  the  realization  of  the 
host  of  friends  she  had  and  which  she 

00  Justly  deserved.  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  know  her  are  richer  for 
our  experience. 

As  current  president  of  the  Republican 
38th  Congress  group-^udy  served  as 
jvesident   during   the   87th   Congress — 

1  want  to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  our  club  most  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  Judy's  son.  to  her  two 
dAUghters.  and  to  her  grandchildren. 

Mr.  HORTON.     I  thank  the  genUe- 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


man. 

B4r.  DEVINE. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON. 
man  from  Ohio. 

Blr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
words  at  this  time  are  probably  useless. 
We  all  recognize  that  Judy  Weis  was  one 
of  the  most  resi>ected  and  highly  re- 
garded Members  of  this  great  legislative 
body.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who 
came  to  the  86th  Congress  with  Mrs. 
Wels.  I  think  probably  the  highest  trib- 
ute that  I  can  pay  to  her  Is  to  describe 
her  as  a  true  and  great  lady.  I  knew 
her  in  her  legislative  capacity;  I  knew 
her  socially.  One  of  our  colleagues  men- 
tioned her  great  ability  to  play  bridge. 
I  know  she  tolerated  me,  among  others, 
in  this  endeavor.  But  she  was  such  a 
gracious  lady;  she  was  tolerant  and  very 
well  respected,  and  we  will  all  miss  her 
sorely  In  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heartily 
agree  in  all  that  has  been  said  about  our 
departed  colleague.  Judy  Wels.  Her 
passing  was  a  great  shock  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  soon  after  Judy 
came  to  this  House  she  was  recognized 
as  a  great  and  wonderful  lady.  She  was 
a  friend  to  all  and  admired  and  re- 
si>ected  by  all  her  colleagues.  I  always 
enjoyed  visiting  with  Judy  Weis.  She 
was  so  down  to  earth  and  so  genuine  in 
all  her  doings  and  in  all  the  things  that 
were  important  in  this  world  of  ours. 
She  will  be  missed  by  a  multitude  of 
friends  and  especially  by  her  relatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  to  them  my 
deepest  ssrmpathy,  Judy  Wels  played  the 
game  of  life  honorably  atui  weU.  Ood 
rest  her  soul. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  MHjLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  coming  to  Congress  with 
Judy  Weis.  I  feel  that  I  learned  a  lot 
from  her.  I  was  very  happy  and  glad 
to  be  associated  with  her.  She  was  one 
of  the  real  ladies  who  passed  through 
my  life,  and  I  want  at  this  time  to  pay 
tribute  along  with  my  colleagues  to  a 

great  lady.  Judy  Wels. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KILJBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Judy 
Weis.    When  she  was  serving  here  in 


the  House  with  us  she  not  (Xily  was  ex- 
tremely mtelligent  on  leglslati<Mi  but  she 
added  sparkle  and  wit  to  our  existence. 

Knowing  her  was  a  grand  experimce. 
I  am  proud  that  she  was  a  friend  of 
mine.  My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  her 
children. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  deeply  saddened  to  hear  this 
morning  of  the  passing  of  our  former 
colleague,  Jessica  McC.  Weis.  who  so  ably 
represented  the  city  of  Rochester.  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  with  Judy  Weis  on  the 
Conunittee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
where  she  made  a  splendid  contribution 
to  the  work  of  that  committee.  She  was 
a  warm  person  and  possessed  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  humor  and  keen  intellect. 
We  have  missed  her  on  the  committee 
and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  House. 
I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  her  family. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  saddened,  as  indeed  were  all 
who  knew  her,  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
our  friend  and  former  colleague,  Judy 
Weis.  During  the  year  of  her  service 
here  in  Washington,  she  continued  a 
career  of  notable  distinction.  She  was 
a  woman  of  intelligence  and  a  diligent 
worker,  with  a  ready  wit  and  rare  charm 
that  endeared  her  to  all. 

It  has  been  said,  perhaps  not  fre- 
quently enough,  that  more  women  should 
participate  actively  in  politics.  Judy 
Wels  set  an  example  wlilch  I  hope  more 
of  the  quicker  sex  will  follow.  Her  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  Congress  were 
truly  substantial,  but  merely  by  her  pres- 
ence she  made  this  a  more  pleasant 
place  in  which  to  work.  She  proved 
what  we  sometimes  tend  to  overlook, 
that  progress  depends  not  only  on  pro- 
gram and  parties  but  on  people.  Her 
passing  represents  a  real  loss,  not  only 
to  her  family  but  to  us  all. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  sad, 
mdeed,  to  read  m  this  morning's  paper 
ttiat  our  former  coUeague,  Judy  Weis, 
had  died  yesterday. 

When  Mrs.  Weis  announced  her  retire- 
ment last  Jime.  she  gave  her  health  as 
the  reason,  and  from  that  as  well  as  from 
reports  of  those  who  had  seen  her  lately. 
I  suppose  we  should  have  been  prepared, 
because  It  was  known  that  she  had  failed 
very  rapidly  recently.  Perhaps  we 
should  even  feel  grateful  that  she  is  now 
at  rest  after,  if  not  a  long,  at  least  a 

most  active  and  useful  career.    At  least 

we  can  feel  glad  that  her  problems  are 
over  and  certamiy  those  of  us  who  knew 
her  can  cherish  the  memory  of  a  most 
Charming,  able,  and  intelligent  lady— a 
truly  outstanding  personality. 

My  seat  was  next  to  hers  In  the  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Ctmunittee  of  the 
House,  and  there,  and  often  sitting  be- 
side her  in  this  House  Chamber,  I 
learned  to  enjoy  and  admire  Judy  Weis. 
She  was  always  Interesting  and  also  al- 
ways had  a  kind  word  and  always,  too, 
a  bit  of  humor.  But  as  much  as  for  any- 
thing. I  will  rememl>er  her  for  her  con- 
scientiousness and  the  dlUgence  with 
which  she  performed  her  duties  here  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  wonderful  Amer- 
ican and  active  citizen  has  departed  this 
life.  She  accomplished  much  for  good 
in  her  lifetime  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 


My  wife  and  I  extend  our  profound 
ssrmpathy  to  her  family. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
saddened  by  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Jessica  McCullough  Weis.  a  former  col- 
league who  entered  these  Halls  with  me 
in  January  of  1959.  All  who  knew  her 
were  impressed  with  her  abihty  and 
energy,  with  her  devotion  to  duty,  and 
with  her  love  for  her  country. 

Jessica  Weis  earned  the  right  to  sit 
in  this  Congress  through  her  many  years 
of  pubUc  service  and  a  firm  belief  in  the 
principles  of  political  activity  that  saw 
her  rise  high  on  the  ladder  of  Republican 
politics.  She  was  chairman  of  the  Mon- 
roe County,  N.Y.,  RepubUcan  Committee 
from  1937  to  1952;  was  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  in  1940-41 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee;  was  a 
delegate  at  large  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Conventions  in  1940,  1944,  1948, 
1952,  and,  1956.  She  lent  dignity  and 
charm  to  the  profession  of  politics,  an 
institution  in  which  she  deeply  believed 
and  helped  mold  Into  a  driving  force  for 
freedom. 

While  politics  was  perhaps  the  public 
field  where  she  made  her  greatest  visible 
contributions.  Jessica  Weis  also  Is  re- 
memlsered  by  many  others  for  her  gen- 
erous service  in  civic  affairs,  having 
served  on  a  number  of  boards  for  chari- 
table organizations. 

And  last,  but  certaliUy  not  the  least. 
Mrs.  Weis  was  a  devoted  wife  to  the  late 
Charles  W.  Weis.  Jr.,  and  a  proud  mother 
of  three  children. 

Jessica  Weis  was  many  things:  states- 
man, lawmaker,  politician,  humani- 
tarian, wife  and  mother.  All  who  knew 
her  will  remember  her  with  affection. 
We  have  lost  a  close  friend.  The  Nation 
has  lost  a  favorite  daughter. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RxcoRS. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  The  Congress  pauses 
from  time  to  time  to  bow  its  head  in 
tribute  to  a  decmrted  colleague,  who  has 
answered  the  call  from  the  Almighty. 
Jessica  McCuUough  Wels  has  Joined  the 
ranks  of  our  deceased  Members  and,  I 

am  certain,  the  province  of  mankind. 

No  eulogy  is  really  adequate  in  such  a 
case.  The  principles  which  guided  her 
life   speak  for   themselves,   and  hers  is 

the  final  reward  to  which  we  all  aspire. 

As  a  distinguished  Representative  and 
a  patriot  of  all  women  In  the  political 
arena.  Judy  Weis  is  without  peer.  Her 
House  service,  while  short  in  years,  will 
extend  long  into  the  future  of  this  body, 
and  I  am  certain  that  Members  from 
both  sides  the  aisle  who  knew  her  wiU 

Join  me  in  this  tribute.  As  an  advocate 
of  mankind,  she  demonstrated  time  and 

again  a  sagacious  mind,  which  won  the 
respect  of  all  with  whcxn  she  came  in 
contact. 

The  State  of  New  York  and  all  of  her 
friends  will  miss  her  greatly.  This 
House  has  already  noted  the  gap  cre- 
ated by  her  absence,  for  she  alone  was 
able  to  establish  the  woman's  viewpoint 
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on  nuttters  relating  to  8p*oe.  Tbis  hu- 
man approach  to  the  field  ot  i^wfees 
and  perigees  was  inraluable. 

We  extend  sympathy  and  condolences 
to  the  family. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
were  saddmed  by  the  news  this  morning 
that  a  dear  friend  and  f cnmer  colleague 
had  passed  away.  When  Jxidy  Wels  de- 
cided not  to  seek  reelection  last  year 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  deep  per- 
sonal loss  among  her  many  friends  In 
Congress,  which  is  exceeded  only  by  the 
knowledge  that  never  again  will  we  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  contagious  and 
efforescent  enthusiasm  which  she  gen- 
erated wherever  she  went.  Her  beloved 
city  of  Rochester  and  the  New  York  dis- 
trict which  she  represented  during  the 
86th  and  87th  Ckxigresses  share  in  this 
great  loss. 

I  learned  to  know  Jixly  Weis  very 
well  during  my  second  tain  in  Con- 
gress when  she  was  the  popular  presi- 
dent of  our  86th  Club.  Her  fine  person- 
ality proved  to  be  the  proper  catalyst 
in  wriding  a  strong  group  feeling,  and 
as  a  result  the  86th  Club  was  an  active, 
effective  organization.  Her  sparkle  was 
evident  in  the  plans  and  efBclent  man- 
agement of  our  group  gatherings.  Since 
her  retirement,  the  Members  constantly 
have  asked  Judy's  closer  friends  here  in 
Washington  about  her  life  la  political 
retirement  in  Rochester,  where  her  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  her  State  and 
country  was  evidence  by  the  active  role 
she  maintained  in  her  home  city  to  the 
very  end. 

To  Judy  Weis'  family  we  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy,  and  we  want  th§m  to 
know  that  the  Nation  and  her  many 
friends  in  Congress  share  their  grief  and 
loss. 

Mr.  OSTERTACL  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  very  sad  occasion  for  me  and  all  who 
knew  our  former  colleague  from  New 
York.  Jessica  MoCullough  Weis  passed 
away  yesterday  afternoon  in  Rochester, 
and  Mrs.  Ostertag  and  I  want  to  express 
to  her  children  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  condolences  on  the  loss  of  their 
mother. 

Judy,  as  she  was  known  to  so  many  of 
us,  lived  a  lifetime  of  public  service  sel- 
dom equaled.  She  served  her  commu- 
nity, the  city  of  Rochester,  her  State  of 
New  York,  and  her  country  with  a  devo- 
tion and  a  selflessness  that  one  finds  only 
among  the  truly  dedicated.  She  served 
the  R^ublican  Party  with  honor  and 
distinction  in  her  community,  in  New 
York  State,  and  in  the  Nation.  Judy  was 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  and  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  our  Monroe  County  Repub- 
lican Committee  for  15  years.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  she  still  served  as  Re- 
publican national  commltteewoman  for 
New  York  State.  As  a  delegate-at-large 
to  six  Republican  National  Conventions, 
Judy  played  many  significant  roles. 

Judy  fined  mimy  other  important  civic 
responsibilities.  At  home  in  Rochester, 
she  served  on  the  Women's  Board  of 
Genesee  Hospital  and  the  board  of  the 
Rochester  Convalescent  Hoepital  for 
Children.  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed her  to  the  National  Civil  De- 
fense Advisory  Council  and  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women. 
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In  Congress,  Judy  served  as  a  Member 
Of  the  House  for  the  86th  and  t7th  Con- 
gresses, and  made  important  contribu- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Sdenoe  and 
AstixHiautlcs  Committee,  the  District  ot 
ColiunUa  Committee,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  On  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
Congresswoman  Wels  charted  a  pioneer 
course  in  her  own  right,  being  the  first 
woman  member  to  serve  on  this  commit- 
tee. 

Yet.  with  all  her  public  service,  Judy 
was  also  a  devoted  wife  and  mother.  She 
raised  three  fine  children,  who,  I  am  svu^. 
are  gratefxil  for  having  had  such  a 
mother. 

For  many  years  of  my  public  life,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  associated 
with  Judy  in  many  matters  of  mutual 
concern.  And.  when  she  came  to  the 
Congress  in  1959  from  the  congressional 
district  adjacent  to  my  own,  we  became 
neighbors  and  teammates,  worldng  to- 
gether on  many  matters  in  the  interest 
of  our  area.  I  foimd  then  that  Judy 
typified  my  conviction  of  earlier  years — 
she  was  a  natural.  A  natxu^l  lady,  a 
natural  leader,  a  natural  Member  of  Con- 
gress— a  naturally  all-round  good  person. 
I  was  proud  and  glad  to  call  her  col- 
league and  neighbor. 

Judy's  associates  in  the  Congress  found 
her  to  be  a  good  and  true  friend. 
Though  she  was  a  stanch  defender  of 
her  convictions,  thoee  who  held  opposite 
political  views  alwajrs  found  her  to  be  an 
honest  and  fair  opponent.  Judy  held  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  her  colleagues 
and  an  official  Washington. 

During  her  lifetime,  Judy  Weis  made 
an  immeasurable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  and  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  our 
country  has  become  great. 

All  of  us  have  lost  a  good  and  true 
friend,  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  grand 
and  great  American. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
saddened  today  by  the  word  of  the  un- 
timely passing  of  our  former  coUeague, 
Jessica  Mc.  Weis.  Along  with  Mrs. 
Wels  and  many  other  Members,  we 
came  to  Washington  at  the  opening  of 
the  8«th  Congress,  early  In  1959. 

We  first  became  friends  with  Mrs. 
Weis  as  ofBce  neighbors,  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  New  House  Office  Building, 
not  far  from  the  New  Jersey  Street  en- 
trance. During  the  86th  Congress  we 
learned  to  know  Mrs.  Wels  not  only  as  a 
good  Congresswoman  but  also  as  a  good 
neighbor.  We  enjoyed  her  neighborly 
visits  and  remarked  to  others  about  the 
way  she  carried  her  name  on  the  door  of 
her  office.  We  often  wondered  what  the 
abbreviated  middle  name  stood  for  but 
we  knew  it  was  a  family  name  and  she 
was  proud  of  it.  In  all  things,  she  was 
a  proud  woman  and  carried  herself 
proudly. 

Whfle  I  do  not  know  aU  of  the  de- 
tails about  her  wide  experience  before 
entering  Congress,  I  do  know  that  she 
must  have  enjoyed  varied  experience  In 
several  fields  of  endeavor  because  she 
demonstrated  she  was  a  most  knowledge- 
able person. 

One  of  her  fine  characteristics  was 
her  continual  attitude  of  cheerfulness 
and  friendliness.     We  served  as  members 


together,  during  the  r7th  Coogrees  « 
the  House  Space  Committee.  That  com- 
mittee deals  with  scientiflc  and  Tery  aeri 
ous  subject  matter  but  she  would  quite 
frequently  Inject  a  word  of  optimum 
about  our  national  space  efforts  durinc 
the  hearings  by  a  weU-timed  remai? 
Her  ready  wit  always  eased  the  tension 
of  the  moment. 

Because  of  service  together  on  this 
committee,  we  learned  of  axMther  most 
commendable  characterisUc  of  our  late 
colleagxie.  that  of  always  seeking  to  be  a 
peacemaker.  The  Space  Committee  is 
not  regsuxled  as  a  political  committee 
but.  frequently,  there  are  controversial 
dlsaisslons  breaking  along  what  seems 
to  be  party  lines.  But  always  Mrs.  Weis 
would  enter  the  dlsciissions  with  an  ef- 
fort to  be  a  peacemaker  and  seek  to  com- 
pose the  conflicting  points  of  view. 

Still  another  facet  to  the  character 
of  this  good  woman  was  her  ability  to 
be  patient  imder  circiunstances  that 
would  cause  others  to  lose  their  calm 
and  self -containment.  It  was  our  good 
fortune  to  be  one  of  the  committees  that 
made  field  trips  to  space  installations  In- 
cluding the  Nevada  testing  grouiuls  and 
the  Atlantic  missile  range.  On  these 
occasions,  when  there  was  day  after  day 
delay  of  a  proposed  launching  or  test, 
discontent  would  result  and  sometimes 
sharp  criticism  by  fellow  members  of  the 
committee.  But  not  our  departed 
friend.  She  exhibited  the  rare  quality  of 
abiding  patience  at  aU  times. 

More  could  be  said  of  the  good  things 
about  this  woman  but  these  have  already 
been  enumerated  by  members  of  the  New 
York  delegation  but  we  could  not  re- 
strain oxirselves  from  mentioning  a  fev 
of  the  many  good  things  we  know  about 
her. 

Our  S3rmpathy  goes  to  her  survivors 
and  we  pray  they  may  find  consolation 
to  sustain  them  in  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  respected  by  all  of  her  colleagues. 

May  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
her,  and  her  soul  be  at  peace  and  rest 
which  she  has  earned  and  so  deserves. 

Mr.  AYRE8.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judy  WeJa 
was  more  than  just  a  Congresswoman. 
She  was  every  bit  a  lady  and  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  her  country  in  any 
capacity. 

Her  many  contributions  toward  mak- 
ing America  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live  win  never  be  forgotten.  Knowing 
Judy  Weis  was  an  inspiration  to  me. 
Those  she  leaves  behind,  her  children, 
have  been  given  a  great  heritage.  May 
their  efforts  continue  in  the  same  vein  as 
their  mother's. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  life 
of  Judy  Weis  was  a  blessing  on  us  all. 
When  grief  entwines  one's  being.  It  is 
difflcult,  yet  in  a  strange  way  comforting, 
to  verbalize  a  eulogy.  I  salute  my  col- 
leagues for  the  stirring  expressions  they 
have  managed  under  these  most  tor- 
turous clrcinnstances.  I  was  so  moved 
by  the  eloquent  tributes  of  my  coUeagues 
that  I  find  it  beyond  my  power  at  this 
time  to  add  or  detract  from  their  ex- 
pressions. 

Judy  Weis  was  loved  and  respected  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  She 
lives  in  our  hearts  today,  and  will  here- 
after, as  she  did  when  we  shared  daily 
the  benediction  of  her  smile,  her  voice. 
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tier  presence.    May  Ood  blees  her  and 
tba  lored  oam  abe  leares  briilnd. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Bpeakff.  I  wkh 
U>  Join  our  dlstinculshed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hoa- 
roml.  In  expressing  our  de^  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  Jessica  Weis.  It  Is  hard  lor 
oie  to  realize  that  Judy  has  passed  on. 

I  think  of  her  as  a  Uvely.  f\in-loving. 
bright,  attractive  person.  She  had  wit 
and  charm,  but  most  of  aU  a  supreme 
dedioUlon  to  public  service  and  the  peo- 
ple that  she  represented. 

The  36th  district  of  New  York  is  most 
fortunate  in  ttie  unusually  high  caliber 
of  Representatives  it  has  had.  Since 
World  War  n  there  has  been  our  col- 
league in  the  Senate.  Kermeth  B.  Keat- 
ing, then  Jessica  Wels.  and  now  Frank 
Horton.  All  have  lent  strength  and 
luster  to  the  district  and  given  great  rep- 
resentation to  the  people  of  their  district. 

In  Judy  we  have  lost  a  person  who 
gave  standards  to  her  party,  loyalty  to 
her  friends,  and  devotion  to  the  free  en- 
terprise system.  She  weU  understood  the 
energy  and  effort  that  is  required  to  keep 
democracy  and  freedom  alive,  and  she 
applied  her  energies  accordingly. 

Judy  will  be  missed.  Most  of  aO  she 
wlU  be  missed  by  her  wonderful  family. 
To  my  friend  and  classmate,  and  Judy's 
son,  Charles  M.  Weis,  and  his  two  sisters, 
Mrs.  Lindsay  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy.  I  am  sure  they  win  be  com- 
forted in  the  realization  of  the  contribu- 
tion their  mother  made  to  America's 
weU -being. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  Judy  Weis,  my 
dear  friend  and  former  coUeague. 

It  was  a  genuine  pleasure  te  serve 
with  her  here  in  the  House,  and  Mrs. 
Riehlman  and  I  treasured  her  friend- 
ship. Last  year  when  Mrs.  Weis  an- 
nounced her  retirement  from  Congress 
because  of  01  health,  all  of  us  who 
worked  with  her  were  saddened.  I 
worked  with  her  on  both  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committees  and  can  testify 
to  her  slgntflcant  contrtbutiona. 

She  was  a  devoted  and  conscientious 
servant  of  the  people  and  gracious  to  all 
who  knew  her.  She  was  a  fine  lady  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  women's  role  In  gov- 
emment  and  politics. 

i£n.  Weis  spent  many  jrears  of  her  life 
working  for  the  high  Ideals  In  which  she 
believed,  and  her  service  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  her 
family  in  their  bereavement 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speakef,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  my  friend  of  longest  standing 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Honorable  Jes- 
sica MoCullough  Wels. 

Judy  was  a  dear  friend,  one  for  whom 
I  had  the  greatest  admiration.  The  Na- 
tion's loss  probably  can  best  be  stated 
by  others,  but  my  personal  loss  Is  very 
great  Indeed.  Our  acquaintance  and 
friendship  began  back  in  1948,  and  in  an 
of  the  years  that  I  have  known  Judy,  she 
has  put  forth  her  finest  efforts  to  make 
this  Nation  a  better  place  in  which  to 
Uve. 


To  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  knowing  her  and  work- 
ing with  her  over  the  years.  Judy  wlU 
be  sore^  missed— and  never  replaced. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn  to- 
day the  tragic  loss  to  this  Nation  that 
occurred  yesterday  when  a  distinguished 
former  coUeague  and  friend  of  mine  died 
at  the  much  too  early  age  of  62.  I  refer 
to  the  passing  of  Jessica  McCuDoui^ 
Weis,  who  served  two  distinguished  terms 
in  this  House  and  who  at  aU  times  was 
generous  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues. 
She  added  to  this  House  the  charm  that 
was  hers  In  great  measure. 

The  charm  that  she  possessed  did  not 
in  anyway  prevent  her  from  being  an 
outstanding  public  servant.  This  chsom 
did  not  prevent  her  from  seeking  the  ac- 
tive life.  In  fact,  she  decided  early  to 
make  her  Influence  felt  in  our  national 
life.  It  woiild  have  been  easy  for  her 
to  simply  watch  the  passing  parade.  She 
would  not  have  had  to  give  up  countless 
hoiu^  to  the  political  process.  But  she 
did.  and  in  livhig  her  life,  she  exemplified 
the  highest  ideals  of  public  service. 

She  will  be  particularly  missed  in  her 
adopted  State  of  New  York.  She  wlU  be 
missed  in  this  Chamber,  and  she  will  be 
missed  throughout  the  land. 

To  me.  she  was  a  dear  and  devoted 
friend.  I  will  miss  Judy  a  great  deal,  aiul 
I  will  never  forget  her.  Her  devotion  to 
public  life,  her  enthusiasm  and  good 
spirit,  made  a  great  impression  on  all  of 
us.  It  is  good  that  we  pause  In  memory 
of  this  great  and  good  lady. 

This  morning's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  reviewed  Jessica  McCuBough  Weis' 
career,  and  I  would  like  to  make  this  part 
of  the  body  of  the  Rxcoao. 

JSSSICA  MCCUIXOUOH  Wxis  Dku>— OOP  COM- 
MITTErWOMAN.    63 — Two-TttM    DjS.    Rxp- 

KESENTATIVK       FKOM       UPSTAR      HSLS      CIVIL 
DETEMSX   AOVISOHT  POST 

RocHESTxa,  May  1. — Mrs.  Jessica  McCul- 
lough  Wels,  a  two-term  JJS.  Reprment&tlTe 
and  a  Republican  national  oommltteewoman, 
dl*d  of  canoer  ttiU  afternoon  at  bmr  borne, 
abe  was  03  yean  old. 

Un.  Wela  was  elected  to  tlM  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  3&tb  District  In  1958. 
succeeding  Kkmnxth  B.  Kxatimo,  now  DJS. 
Senator.  Sbe  had  served  on  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  Committee.  She  was 
reelected  In  IBSO  but  did  not  run  last  year 
because  of  Illness. 

Surviving  are  two  dau^ters,  Mrs.  William 
C.  Warren  3d  and  Mrs.  Cameron  Jameson;  a 
aon.  Charles  McCullough  Wels.  a  professor 
at  Ohio  Weslejan  University,  and  six  grand- 
children. 

KNTSaXD  POUTICS  IW  ISSS 

Jeaslca  McCullough  Wels  was  a  stranger 
to  politics  untU  1036,  long  after  she  began 
rearing  family  of  a  boy  and  two  girls.  Her 
husband,  Charles  W.  Wels,  Jr..  to  whom  she 
was  married  In  1931  and  who  died  In  1958. 
was  In  business  and  bad  no  political  lean- 
ings. 

In  1938,  Thomas  S.  Brodsrlck,  the  Monroe 
County  Aepabllean  leader,  was  looking  for 
I>arty  workers.  He  namred  Mrs.  Wels  vloe 
chairman  of  the  citizens'  RepubUean  finance 
committee.  The  taste  for  poUtlcs  became 
a  consuming  Interest  and  Mrs.  Wels  led  a 
sueeeasful  eampalgn  to  raise  ftnids  for  GOP 
coffers. 

OlM  next  yaar  she  fwgantBsd  motor  eara- 
vaos  to  booak  the  eanUdacy  ot  Cot.  AUred  M. 
Landon,  of  Kansas,  when  he  ran  against 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  1036  presidential 
campaign.     The  same  year  she  was  named 


an  alternate  delegate  to  the  BepaUleaa  Stat* 
convmlloa. 

Throvgh  tb*  years,  the  Ctitefn~bcm  IKa. 
Wels  served  In  various  capaetOas  oa  ooanty 
ooounlttees  and  later  was  appointed  to  tbe 
Stat*  execatlve  commltt**.  In  1040  sh*  was 
a  delegat*-at-large  to  th*  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention.  In  all.  she  was  a  dele- 
gate-at-large  at  six  natkmal  oonventloos. 

The  same  year  She  was  elected  president 
for  a  3-year  term  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Bepubllcaa  Women's  Clubs.  Her  duties 
carried  her  acroas  the  Nation,  meeting  with 
many  of  the  groHp's  860,000  mambers  in  38 
States. 

Former  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
appointed  Mrs.  Weis  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional ClvU  Defense  Advisory  CouncU  In  1053 
and  reappointed  her  8  years  later. 

Wearing  her  "lucky  drees,"  a  royal  blu* 
wool  that  she  had  worn  at  talgb  spots  in  her 
1968  congressional  campaign,  Mrs.  Wela  was 
sworn  In  as  a  Member  In  th*  86th  Congress. 
She  was  reelected  in  1960. 

Once  asked  why  she  had  embarked  on  her 
career,  she  replied : 

"I  reaUy  went  into  polities  because  I  got 
tired  sitting  around  th*  sitting  room  and 
objecting  to  the  way  things  were  being  run. 
I  decided  I  ought  to  do  something  about  It 
or  stop  objecting." 

WhUe  in  the  House.  Mrs.  Weis  oonducted 
a  personal  poU  to  help  select  a  national  flow- 
er. She  reported  that  the  rose  won  by  a 
count  of  6  to  1.  The  rose  Is  the  New  ToTX 
State  flower. 

Active  In  Rochester  elvle  affaire,  she  eerved 
on  the  women's  board  of  the  G«neaee  Hos- 
pital and  the  board  ot  the  Rochester  Con- 
valescent Hospital  for  Children.  Mrs.  Wels 
was  a  member  of  the  Rochester  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  and  founder  and 
president  of  the  Chattert>ox  Club  there.  She 
also  was  the  author  of  "Politics — U.  8.  A." 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
saddened  all  of  us  who  served  in  the 
House  with  Jessica  Weis  to  learn  of  her 
passing.  She  was  a  distinguished  mem> 
ber.  a  most  competent  legislator,  and  a 
delightful  person  to  know. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  with 
Mrs.  Weis  several  times  on  panels,  where 
she  was  a  very  able  and  knowledgeable 
speaker. 

The  loss  of  her  gracious  presence  is 
felt  by  all  of  us,  I  know.  Her  fine  quali- 
ties have  left  a  lasting  mark  in  the 
memories  of  those  of  us  who  were  her 
colleagues. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deeply  grieved  to  learn  of  the  passing  of 
our  friend  and  coDeagne,  Mrs.  Jessica 
Weis.  Mrs.  Weis  came  to  the  Congress 
in  the  aame  year  that  I  was  honored  by ' 
election  to  this  body.  We  served  <m  the 
same  committee.  I  grew  to  know  her 
well,  and  to  respect  the  gentle  determi- 
nation, the  loyalty  and  the  dedication 
with  which  she  carried  out  her  legisla- 
tive responsibilities. 

Early  in  our  first  term,  we  were 
selected  to  participate  in  a  panel  here 
in  Washington  to  discuss  the  political 
scene  and  political  life  with  college 
students.  I  recall  her  animated  interest 
in  the  topic  and  the  very  real  faith  she 
had  in  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  great  pleastu'e  to  have 
Joined  her  on  this  program. 

She  was  a  charming,  pleasant  and 
able  member  of  this  instltutlan.  In  the 
long  hours  which  our  committee  has 
spent  In  reviewing  facets  of  the  space 
program,  she  was  diligent  and  hard- 
working.   I  knew  of  her  distinguished 
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career  in  her  faome  area  of  Rochester. 
N.Y^  her  strong  beUef  In  poUUoal  prln- 
didies,  her  ilneere  and  warm  Intereet  in 
charitable  works. 

Not  tang  ago.  when  she  was  in  Wash- 
ington, she  took  time  to  eall  Mrs.  Dad- 
dario  and  myself  and  we  welcomed  her 
thoughtful  remembrance.  She  has  left 
her  nuu-k  and  her  image  upon  this  body, 
and  we  are  sorrowed  by  her  passing. 

lir.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  great  privilege,  though  a  very  sad 
(me.  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  Jessica  Mc- 
Cunough  Wels.  one  of  America's  out- 
standing women.  I  know  she  will  be 
mourned  by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her. 

Throughout  her  lifetime  and  as  a  dis- 
tlngulBhed  Member  of  Congress,  she 
merited  the  high  respect  and  esteem  of 
her  colleagues  for  her  devotion  and  un- 
stinting efforts  for  her  country,  her  State, 
and  constituency.  Judy  Wels  loved  our 
country  and  the  institutions  which  have 
made  us  a  great  Nation.  She  fought  dili- 
gently to  protect  our  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment and  preserve  our  national  heri- 
tage.  During  the  87th  Congress,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
With  Jiidy  Weis  whom  I  found  to  be  a 
kindly  person,  generous  in  her  advice  and 
counsel  to  freshmen  Members  of  Conr 

gress.  I  valued  her  friendship  Just  asi 
admired  her  fine  work,  her  wonderful 
qualities,  and  the  contributions  she  made 
as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mrs.  Weis  was  truly  a  great  person,  a 
great  legislator  and  an  outstanding  lady. 
Mrs.  King  joins  me  In  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of  her 
family.  Their  sense  of  loss  must  be 
lighter  realising  that  it  is  shared  by  so 

many  of  us. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  upon  reading  in  this 
morning's  newspaper  of  the  passing  of 
our  lovely  former  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Jessica  McCullough  Wels,  of  the 
38th  District  of  New  Yoiic.  Judy  Wels 
was  a  charming  lady  and  a  highly  com- 
petent and  respected  Member  of  this 
body.  Her  son  and  daughters  have  our 
deepest  synumthy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Honorable  Jessica  McCullough  Wels  was 
a  colleague  of  mine  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  these  United  States. 

Mrs.  Wels  also  served  as  my  coimter- 
part  in  the  Republican  Party  of  the  State 
of  New  Yoi^ — that  of  national  commit- 
teewoman.  In  these  estf>acitie8, 1  learned 
to  know  and  respect  her  as  a  friend  and 
associate.  Her  ci4}abllity.  intelligence. 
and  understanding  achieved  renown 
which  will  be  unmatched  for  a  long, 
long  time. 

I  have  missed  her  and  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  missed  by  her  many  friends.  I 
express  my  sympathy  to  her  family.  I 
am  sure  they  believe,  as  I  do,  that  their 
Jixly  is  truly  rewarded  in  her  eternal 
home  for  an  the  good  she  did  for  others 
in  this  worid— our  temporal  home. 

Mr.  MdNTTRX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  BCrs.  Jessica  MCddlough  Weis 
brings  sadness  to  her  legion  of  friends 
and.  especially,  to  the  Members  of  Con- 


gress who  were  privileged  to  know  her  as 
a  capable  and  distinguished  legislator 
and  a  warm  personality. 

Her  dedication  to  good  government  at 
the  community.  State,  and  National 
levels  stands  as  an  Inspiration  to  all  of 
us. 

I  shall  treasiire  the  memory  of  her 
friendship,  and  I  Join  with  her  host  of 
friends  in  extending  sympathy  to  her 
family. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  writ- 
ten m  the  Book  of  Job: 

The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  Messed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Truly  blessed  were  we  with  His  gift  to 
us  of  Jessica  Weis.  She  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her  and  to  serve  with  her  in  the 
Congress.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal charm  and  unusual  ability.  Her 
accomplishments  were  many,  extending 
beyond  these  Halls  of  Congress,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good.  They 
are  a  lasting  monument  to  her. 

But  now,  the  Lord,  in  His  wisdom,  has 
taken  her  away.  We  miss  her  deeply. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why 
she  is  no  longer  with  us.  We  grieve,  not 
for  her  but  for  ourselves.  We  need  not 
grieve  for  her,  for  It  is  she  who  is  now 
blessed  with  the  peace  and  the  Joys  in 
the  life  hereafter  promised  to  such  as 
she. 

Bdr.  Speaker.  Judy  Wels  was  one  of  the 
finest  women  I  have  known.  Her  de- 
parture is  a  personal  loss.  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  children,  her 
grandchildren  and  her  loved  ones. 

Bir.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
the  Members  of  this  body  In  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  sorrow  over  the  death 
of  our  friend,  and  former  colleague. 
Jessica  McCullough  Weis. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
Judy  Weis  for  over  20  years  and  I  can 
say  without  qualification  that  her  record 
of  service  to  this  Nation  is  unsiirpassed. 
Pew  persons — male  or  female — ^have  con- 
tributed more  than  our  beloved  Judy  to 
the  good  fight  to  maintain  and  strength- 
en the  two-party  system.  Always  the 
lady — an  epitome  of  femininity — ^her 
public  life  was  a  credit  to  the  women  of 
the  Nation.  Her  great  accomplishments 
will  serve  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  her 
cherished  memory.  Judy's  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  her  fellow  man 
and  for  the  future  of  our  Nation,  which 
she  loved  dearly,  led  her  to  direct  her 
many  talents  and  expend  her  boundless 
energy  along  the  many  avenues  of  pub- 
lic service  into  which  her  wisdom  and 
perceptiveness  directed  her.  She  pos- 
sessed some  inate  grasp  of  problems  in 
all  their  complexity.  Her  beauty,  her 
charm,  her  smile  seemed  to  light  up  a 
room  when  she  entered  to  participate  in 
the  matter  at  hand.  and.  in  her  wisdom, 
lead  those  present  directly  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter,  shedding  away  the  super- 
fluous as  If  by  magic. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  privileged  to 
enter  the  Congress  with  this  great  lady 
and  to  have  served  with  her  in  the  sub- 
sequent Oongresses.  I  shall  always 
cherish  my   years  of   friendship   with 
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Judy,  and  the  privilege  of  serving  as  her 
classmate  In  this  House. 

It  was  with  heavy  heart  that  I  learned 
last  year  that  she  planned  to  retire  on 
her  doctor's  advice.  Now  we  are  tadeed 
saddened  to  learn  of  her  untimely  pass, 
ing.  but  we  take  hope  in  the  knowledge 
that  her  unflagging  sphit  will  be  a  guid- 
ing light  for  those  who  carry  on  her 
many  endeavors  and  will  remain  as  a 
lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
wonderful  lady. 

To  her  family  and  friends.  1  extend  my 
very  deep  sympathy  in  this  hour  of  sot- 
row.  Her  loss  Is  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion and  we  shall  always  cherish  the 
loving  memory  of  this  great  lady  and  fine 
human  being. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  Memben 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  ronarks  on  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Jessica  McCullough  Wels. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  THORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  haye  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
POR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30.  1963.  AND  FOR  OTHER 
PURPOSES 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H  JEl.  5517)  mak- 
ing supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — as  I  understand  It 
this  appropriation  bill  contains  a  legis- 
lative rider  put  on  by  the  other  body 
dealing  with  the  $73  million  Ptiilippine 
claims  deal. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  what  his  attitude  may  be 
toward  the  solution  of  this  deal? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Iowa  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do  now  is  to  appoint  con- 
ferees, and  I  have  no  idea  that  the  House 
conferees  will  be  able  to  digest  what  the 
gentlonen  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capi- 
tol have  done  before  Monday  morning. 
I  want  to  assemble  with  my  friends. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know  what  Is  in  the 
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tm.  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  basic 
r^jflosophy  as  to  what  our  friends  at  the 
o^er  end  of  the  Capitol  did  Is  totaUy 
of^Msed  to  the  phOosophy  of  the  House 
vben  the  bin  left  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  our  distinguished 
fri^d.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl,  is  present,  and  I  would  say  if  a 
little  guessing  is  In  order.  I  imagine  the 
House  conferees  wIU  certainly  have  a 
leaning  to  go  along  with  the  original 
philosophy  as  expressed  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  the  gentleman  is 
wen  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  publicity  relating  to 
the  charges,  the  aUegations— call  them 
what  you  will — of  some  form  of  payola, 
attending  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
last  year.  I  would  like  to  see  a  real  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  would  lilce  to  have  some  under- 
standing, if  It  is  possible  to  have  it  with 
the  gentleman,  that  some  Members  who 
opposed  this  bill  originally,  and  others, 
perhaps.  If  they  care  to  do  so,  will  liave 
some  time  in  which  to  express  their  opin- 
ion as  to  the  results  of  the  conference 
when  this  matter  is  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  THOMAS.   Wliy.  certainly  we  win. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  time  is  going  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  there  is  one  way  of  getting  30 
minutes  for  the  minority  for  a  dlsctisslon 
and  that  is  by  an  objection  now  which 
would  send  It  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  do  not  want  to  object  if  I  can  be  as- 
sured Uiat  when  the  conference  report 
comes  to  the  House  there  will  be  time 
for  some  of  us  who  would  like  to  do  so  to 
express  our  opinions  on  what  has  been 
done. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  a  little  guessing  is  in  order  but  I 
doubt  that  there  will  be  the  slightest  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  the  question  of 
fees;  and  as  far  as  time  is  concerned 
we  make  a  commitment  now  that  our 
friend  from  Iowa  will  have  time  to  ex- 
press his  views. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  speaking  for 
myself  alone;  I  am  speaking  for  others 
who  may  be  Interested.  I  would  dislike 
very  much  to  agree  to  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  gentleman 
now.  and  then  see  others  precluded 
wltliin  reasonable  time  limitations,  from 
speaking  on  this  subject.  I  think  the 
$73  million  payment  to  the  Philippine 
was  in  advised  from  the  start.  I  think 
deception  has  been  practiced  upon  the 
Congress,  upon  those  who  supported  the 
bill  as  well  as  those  who  opposed  it,  and 
particularly  those  who  opposed  it.  I 
want  to  see  this  forced  out  into  the 
open.  I  want  to  see  it  discussed  on  the 
House  floor.  I  want  to  see  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  full  hour  on  the  con- 
ference report  used  to  tell  us  the  story 
of  what  has  transpired  with  respect  to 
this  mess. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  think  we  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  ample  time  win  be 
available  to  discuss  this  matter  in  its 
entirety:  I  aastire  the  gentleman  of  that 
now. 

Mr.  OROSA  We  are  running  into  al- 
together too  SMUif  aDegatioQs  d  payola 


with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman now  there  will  be  some  limitation 
on  that  point  in  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees :  Messrs.  Thomas. 
KntwAK,  Cakhon.  Bow.  and  Wn.soM  of 
Indiana. 

RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMriTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Mat  a,  1068. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormacx. 
The  Speaker. 
U.S.  House  of  RepresentativeM. 

Dkas  1^.  Sfkakks:  I  bereby  advise  you  of 
my  resignation  from  Uie  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Sincerely  yovira. 

Evntrrr  O.  BtraxRAX,m, 

Member  of  Confrtn. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OP  MEMBERS  TO 
CMDMMITTEES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 

Mn.i.sl,  I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  332) 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
ber* of  the  following  standing  committees  of 
the  House  of  Representativea: 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  ■vaasTT  O. 
BuRKHALTKs,  Of  California. 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice:  EowAxs  B.  BoTBAi.,  of  California. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Coizmilttee 
on  Education  and  Labor  may  sit  today 
while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mn-Lsl,  who  advises  me  that  he  has 
cleared  this  nuitter  with  the  gentieman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BtkhxsI.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Monday  to  file  a  report,  including  minori- 
ty and  supplemental  views,  on  the  bill 
HJl.  6009.  to  provide  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1963,  and  August  31.  1963. 
temporary  increases  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeethm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  OUa« 
homa? 

There  was  no  Objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  b^alf 
of  the  gentieman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CoouY],  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  reports  on 
the  following  bills:  H.R.  101,  HJl.  40, 
and  H.R.  3742^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency 
may  have  until  midnight  May  4  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentieman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

lliere  was  no  obJecti<m. 


SPECIFIC  PLAN  POR  OAS  ACTION 
AGAINST  CUBA 

Mr.  ROOEBS  of  Flmida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  adc  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Florida? 

Ttiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  I^;>eak- 
er,  the  past  few  we^cs  have  shown  that 
the  Organization  of  American  States  can 
be  highly  effective.  A  special  OAS  com- 
mittee headed  by  Ambassador  deLavalle. 
of  Peru,  is  now  completing  its  recom- 
mendations for  OAS  action  against  Com- 
munist Cuba,  and  with  remarkable  speed 
the  OAS  dispatched  an  investigation  of 
the  current  turmoil  in  Haiti. 

Use  of  this  effective  Organization  is 
ovir  most  immediate  recourse  in  the 
Cuban  problem  short  of  a  direct  con- 
frontation with  Soviet  Russia.  We  can- 
not continue  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
action. "Peaceful  coexistence"  with 
Castro  simply  means  piecemeal  takeover 
in  Latin  America  through  Communist 
salami  tactics. 

For  this  reason,  U.S.  leadership  in  the 
OAS  must  be  increased  to  the  same  pitch 
it  reached  last  autumn  when  we  won  the 
entire  support  of  Latin  America  during 
the  October  missile  crisis.  We  can  win 
that  support  again  with  the  same  firm 
spirit. 

I,  therefore,  urge  again  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  propoee  the  following  five- 
point  plan  to  the  OAS  Council  for  adop- 
tion by  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere: 

First.  Curb  movem^it  of  Castro 
agents  and  propaganda  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 
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Second.  Freeae  Cuban  Oovenunent 
funds  now  on  d^)oait  in  Latin  American 
hanking  Institutions. 

Third.  Close  the  seaports  of  the  hemi- 
MBbert  to  nations  engaged  in  sea  trade 
with  Cuba. 

FDUrth.  Close  airports  of  the  honi- 
aphere  to  airlines  with  flights  into  Cuba. 

Filth.  Ban  relay  of  telecommunica- 
tions messages  to  and  from  Cuba. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  above  plan  be  proposed  to  the  OAS 
and  adopted.  The  application  of  these 
steps  will  halt  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere 


MEXICO'S  "CINCO  DE  MAYO" 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  May  5  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  in  1862  when  Mexican  forces  at 
Puebla  beat  back  French  troops  in  their 
march  to  capture  Mexico  City. 

The  Battle  of  Puebla  is  a  chapter  in 
the  attempt  of  Napoleon  HI  to  establish 
aa  empire  in  Mexico  with  MftvimiiiftTi  of 
Austria  on  the  throne. 

The  initial  excuse  for  the  French  in- 
tervention was  the  refusal  or  inability 
of  Mexico  to  meet  its  fiwi^Tvriftl  obliga- 
tions. Mexico  had  signed  a  convention 
with  Great  Britain  in  1842.  and  later 
with  Spain  and  France,  recognizing  its 
Indebtedness  and  agreeing  to  set  aside 
a  percentage  of  the  customs  receipts  at 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  for  the  payment 
of  Interest  and  principal,  but  as  a  result 
of  repeated  revolutions  had  defaulted  on 
payments. 

In  June  1861,  the  great  reformer, 
Benito  Juarez,  became  President  of 
Mexico.  Finding  hemself  financially  un- 
able to  launch  the  progressive  economic 
and  educational  problems  he  had 
planned  and  in  need  of  money  to  sup- 
press continuing  guerrilla  fighting, 
Juarez,  in  July  1861.  suspended  for  2 
years  payment  on  for^gn  debts.  France, 
Spain,  and  England — ^Mexico's  principal 
creditors — responded  in  October  1861 
with  a  convention  in  which  they  agreed 
to  occupy  Mexican  ports  and  collect  the 
customs  duties  to  secure  payments  of 
debts.  At  the  same  time  they  forswore 
any  violation  of  Mexico's  territorial  in- 
tegrity or  its  political  autonomy. 

Troops  of  the  three  European  coim- 
tries  landed  at  Veracruz  in  early  1862. 
Dissension  among  the  allies  revealed  that 
the  French  were  using  the  scheme  of 
debt  collection  as  e  pretext  for  imperial 
conquest.  The  British  and  Spanish  Gov- 
ernments, convinced  of  the  duplicity  of 
Prance,  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  their 
armed  forces  from  Mexican  soil.  The 
United  States,  although  alarmed  by  the 
French  maneuvers,  was  reduced  by  the 
Civil  War  to  helpless  protestations. 

The  French  troops  began  a  march  to 
the  Mexican  capital,  apparently  under 


the  impression  that  the  Mexican  peoi^e 

would    welcome    their    intervention a 

view  assiduously  cultivated  in  Paris  by 
defeated  Mexican  monarchists  and 
clerical  supporters.  At  Puebla  on  May  5 
the  French  encountered  their  first  re- 
sistance by  the  republican  forces  of 
Mexico. 

Although  the  Mexican  victory  at 
Puebla  was  only  a  temporary  setback 
for  the  invading  French — a  reinforced 
French  Army  occupied  Mexico  City  on 
July  10.  1863— Mexicans  regard  the  bat- 
tle at  Puebla  with  great  sentiment.  The 
fact  that  Mexicans,  armed  with  ancient 
weapons  and  Inexperienced  In  modern 
warfare,  could  defeat  Napoleon  lUs 
well -equipped  and  renowned  troops  cre- 
ated a  surge  of  national  pride  in  Mexico, 
served  as  a  imifylng  force  In  a  nation 
rent  by  civil  strife,  and  became  a  sjrmbol 
of  Mexico's  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny. 
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POLICY  DECISIONS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  impressed  when  I  read  Lyle  C.  Wil- 
son's column.  "Who  Knew  About 
Castro?"  which  appeared  in  the  press 
yesterday.  I  was  Impressed  because  of 
the  manner  In  which  Mr.  WUson  raised 
a  question  which  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  for  some  time,  not  simply  be- 
cause of  the  Cuban  situation,  but  because 
it  fits  a  pattern. 

I  remember  back  in  1960.  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  U-2  incident,  when  I  spent 
considerable  time  and  made  a  conscien- 
tious effort  to  learn  the  identity  of  the 
individual  who  made  the  original  deci- 
sion to  make  the  false  announcement 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  fiight  on 
which  Powers  was  forced  down.  It  was 
most  embarrassing  and  humiliating  to 
me.  as  one  American  citizen,  to  be  forced 
to  admit  that  the  United  States  had  been 
caught  in  a  lie.  I  did  not  make  the 
speech  that  I  had  written  and  which  I 
had  Intended  making  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  largely  because  I  do  not  approve 
of  speeches  made  by  persons  who  are 
either  uninformed,  misinformed,  or  par- 
tially Infonned.  But,  I  did  go  to  Mr. 
Allen  Dulles,  then  head  of  the  CIA  and 
conveyed  to  him  my  views  on  this  matter, 
telling  him  that  I  believed  this  big  lie 
had  done  more  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  our  friends  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
than  any  other  one  thing  which  had  been 
done  in  recent  years. 

I  not  only  told  Mr.  Dulles  that  I  be- 
Ueved  someone  had  committed  a  griev- 
ous error,  but  I  felt  very  strongly  that 
the  person  who  had  made  this  dedslon. 
should  be  removed  from  any  poUcjrmak- 
ing  position  in  our  Government.  Mr. 
Dulles  decUned.  possibly  with  very  good 
reason,  to  identify  the  person  who  had 


made  this  decision,  and  furthennorti 
declined  to  say  whether  the  decision  had 
been, made  by  someone  in  CIA,  state 
Department.  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  White  House.  President  Elsenhower 
accepted  the  responsibility.  Just  as  he 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  backlna 
the  Castro  government,  but  In  both  cas^ 
I  think  most  people  would  agree  that  the 
decisions  were  made  by  someone  in  a 
much  lower  echelon.  I  realize  that  liind- 
.  sight  Is  always  much  more  accurate  than 
foresight,  but  I  still  contend  that  those 
individuals  who  are  responsible  for  mak- 
ing such  tragic  errors  of  Judgment 
should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
positions  where  they  can  continue  to  do 
damage  to  this  Nation. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller 
General  has  pointed  up  this  weakness  In 
our  system  of  government  where  we  con- 
tinue to  keep  In  positions  of  responsi- 
bility men  who  are  incompetent  and  have 
proved  this  incompetence  through  deci- 
sions which  have  cost  this  Oovenunent 
billions  of  dollars. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House,  decisions  of  the  OSA 
and  the  Post  Office  Department,  to  build 
federally  owned  buildings,  the  cost  of 
which  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagiiiation.  When  I  questioned 
a  proposal  In  a  prospectus  issued  by  OS  A 
in  December,  and  pointed  out  some  of 
the  locations  where  I  felt  the  expendi- 
tures could  not  be  Justified,  they  brought 
out  a  revised  list,  which  omitted  some 
50-odd  projects,  and  reduced  the  pro- 
posed expenditure  from  $32  million  down 
to  $20  million.  An  official  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  was  frank  enough  to 
admit  that  mistakes  had  been  made,  and 
that  some  of  the  projects  could  not  be 
Justified.  Who  made  the  original  deci- 
sion that  they  were  Justified?  I  have 
not  been  able  to  learn  the  identity  of 
the  person,  and  I  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  you  can  learn. 

Administrations  change,  but  the  policy 
remains  the  same.  The  policymakers 
are  not  Republicans  and  they  are  not 
Democrats — they  are  bureaucrats,  re- 
gardless of  which  administration  is  in 
power.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the 
State  Department,  and  you  have  heard 
me  from  time  to  time  speak  of  the  ar- 
rogance of  some  of  these  in  these  policy- 
making positions  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress. 

I  realize  that  the  President  cannot, 
and  even  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
cannot,  be  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
administration  of  this  Government,  but 
I  do  say  that  when  errors  of  judgment 
are  made,  and  after  they  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
have  to  accept  the  responsibihty,  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
these  mistakes  are  not  r^^eated — at  least 
not  by  the  same  incompetent  individuals. 
In  closing,  I  would  like  to  be  assured 
that  the  individual  who  cleared  Castro 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  man  who 
made  the  decision  to  tell  the  big  lie, 
Is  not  still  in  a  position  where  he  can 
do  further  damage  to  this  country  of 
ours.  I  do  not  know  that  Z  would  be 
M  Charitable  as  ICr.  wUaon  wag  in  his 
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column  of  yesterday  when  he  closed  with 
this  comment: 
Thla  guy  la  no  Ooaununlst.    JUct  dumb. 

The  column  to  which  I  have  referred 
reads  as  follows: 

Who  Kw«w  About  Castbo? 
(By  Lyle  C.  WUson) 

The  prevailing  humiliation  and  confusion 
of  the  United  States  Invites  some  smart 
poUtlclan  to  ask  a  sharp  question  and  to 
press  for  a  clean  answer.  The  question 
would  be: 

"How  did  this  fellow.  Castro,  grab  Cuba 
in  the  first  place?" 

This  question  would  not  launch  a  witch 
bunt.  Neither  would  It  be  asked  In  a  ma- 
neuver to  tag  some  witless  State  Department 
understrapper  as  a  subversive  character  with 
Communist  tendencies.  But  It  Just  might 
provide  some  valuable  guidance  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Enough  Is  known  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's attitude  toward  Pldel  Castro  when 
bis  revolution  was  developing  to  assure  that 
It  was  not  Communist  subversion  In  the  De- 
partment that  caused  the  United  States  to 
fost«r  Castro's  takeover  of  Cuba  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  10S9. 

It  appears  to  have  been  stupidity.  The 
Senate  Internal  Seciirlty  Subcommittee  went 
through  the  motions  of  Investigating  the 
State  Department  and  the  events  within  It 
that  led  up  to  the  tragedy  of  Castro's  Cuban 
triumph. 

Not  mucn,  IX  anything,  came  of  that  In- 
vestigation, other  than  many  thousands  of 
words.  No  Investigation  was  needed  to  estab- 
lish that  U.8.  intelligence  agencies  had  Cas- 
tro's number  long  before  his  triumphal  en- 
try Into  Havana.  Years  before  that  our 
agents  knew  that  the  Beard  was  In  cahoots 
with  the  Communists. 

Intelligence  reports  on  Castro's  Commu- 
nist sympathies  were  submitted  In  detail 
to  the  White  House,  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Pentagon.  Another  ques- 
tion, therefore,  arises:  Did  the  President  and 
top  officials  know  of  these  intelligence  re- 
ports or  were  the  reports  diverted  or  sup- 
pressed? 

The  answers  to  that  doubletrack  question 
would  be  Interesting.  If  the  reports  were 
submitted  and  neither  the  President  nor 
his  top  aids  got  them,  who  did  get  them? 
And  why  were  they  diverted  from  the  top 
men?    And,  If  so  diverted,  by  whom? 

Those  are  fair  questions.  They  should 
have  been  asked  and  answered  long  since. 
But  these  questions  seem  not  even  to  have 
been  asked. 

The  word  here  In  Washington  is  that  in- 
telligence rei>orts  on  Castro's  Conununlst 
affiliations  were  submitted  regularly  for  the 
guidance  of  administration  poUcymakers. 
All  of  this,  of  course,  was  during  the  Elsen- 
hower  administration. 

The  word  is  not  so  clear  as  to  who  actually 
received  these  reports.  There  Is  evidence, 
however,  that  these  reports  did  not  reach 
the  top  where  the  decision  was  made  to  en- 
courage Castro  and  then  to  recognize  him 
on  his  entry  Into  Havana. 

Taxpaylng  stockholders  In  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  not  believe 
that  such  things  can  happen  here.  But  they 
do  happen.  It  Is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
understrappers  in  Oovernment  cut  off  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  President,  and  per- 
haps the  Secretary  of  Defense,  from  Informa- 
tion vital  to  them  in  judging  Castro. 

Somebody  la  Congress  should  have  the 
gumption  to  get  some  simple  understandable 
answers  to  all  of  the  questions  raised  by 
the  Castro  goof. 

If  it  happened  the  way  It  seems  to  hare 
happened,  the  guy  responsible  probably  sUU 
Is  in  Washington  somewhere  with  a  desk,  a 


title  and  a  salary  from  the  taxpayers — ready, 
willing  and  able  to  do  It  again.  This  guy  Is 
no  Communist.     Just  diimb. 


POLISH   CONSTITUTION   DAY 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  many 
millions  of  Americans  each  year  cele- 
brate the  3d  of  May  as  an  anniversary 
day  of  freedom.  They  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Americans  of  Polish  an- 
cestry and  Polish  pride,  who  are  still 
aware  that  in  a  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  the  great  doctrines  of  human  free- 
dom and  national  sovereignty  were  pro- 
claimed deep  in  the  continent  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  172  years  since  Poland's 
people  set  forth  the  constitutional  decla- 
ration that  the  purpose  of  the  state  must 
be  to  serve  the  will  of  those  it  governed, 
with  the  civil  liberty  of  the  citizens  guar- 
anteed. 

This  was  a  revolutionary  declaration 
at  the  time  and  at  the  place,  and  it  cut 
away  the  outmoded  traditions  of  feudal- 
Ism.  The  anniversary  Is  observed  by 
people  of  Polish  ancestry  throughout  the 
world  as  the  moment  in  history  when 
their  fatherland  moved  into  the  main 
current  of  modern  concepts  of  govern- 
ment and  society. 

We  have  a  special  reason  this  year  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  recognition  of 
the  standard  of  constitutional  freedom 
raised  in  Poland  so  many  generations 
ago. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  a  great 
uprising  in  Poland  against  the  foreign 
domination  of  the  Russian  czar. 

The  Polish  people  had  little  time  after 
their  constitution  of  1791  to  rebuild  their 
society;  the  land  and  the  government 
were  taken  over  in  2  short  years  in  the 
notorious  third  partition  of  the  coimtry 
between  imperial  Prussia  and  imperial 
Russia.  The  bulk  of  Poland's  birthright 
went  to  the  czar. 

The  Poles  rose  again  and  again  in  the 
long  course  of  history  against  the  oc- 
cupying forces — Just  as  they  rose  in>1944 
when  the  Warsaw  patriots  revoRed 
against  the  Nazi  armies.  In  the  19^^ 
century,  the  greatest  uprising  was  tl 
revolt  of  1863. 

That  year  was  memorable  In  histoi 
for  us  £is  well  as  the  Poles.    It  was  the 
year  of  our  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

In  Poland,  it  meant  the  rising  of  the 
people  against  foreign  garrisons.  It 
meant  the  capture  of  arms  and  the 
other  means  of  resistance.  It  meant 
2  years  of  bloody  and  hard-fought 
insurgency  in  the  nsone  of  freedom  be- 
fore powerful  masses  of  the  czar's  armies 
moved  in  to  suppress  the  rebels  and  hang 
the  patriots.  A  quarter  of  a  million  sons 
of  Poland  were  lost  in  the  struggle — 
slain  in  pitched  battles,  executed,  or  cap- 
tured and  exiled  to  Siberia. 

The  spirit  that  motivated  the  insur- 
gents of  1863  came  from  the  doctrines 


embedded  in  and  ssmibollzed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  3.  That  same  spirit, 
we  may  be  svire.  lives  in  Poland  today 
and  finds  its  means  of  expression  in 
many  ways.  We  honor  the  cause  of  free- 
dom everywhere  by  Joining  in  this  dual 
observance  here — the  anniversary  of  the 
1791  Constitution  and  the  centennial  of 
the  uprising  of  1863. 


SALUTE  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  state  in  all  human  his- 
tory has  contributed  to  mankind  in  15 
short  years  anything  comparable  to  the 
contributions  of  Israel  as  an  example  of 
democracy,  tenacity,  and  vitality. 

The  Israeli  people,  on  their  shelf  of 
land  in  the  cradle  of  civilization,  have 
lived  a  life  that  is  more  eloquent  than 
any  attempt  at  verbal  tribute.  They 
have  built  a  nation  that  is  strong  if 
small  in  p>opulation  and  area.  They 
have  stood  as  a  bulwark  of  the  concept 
of  national  sovereignty  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  of  human  freedom.  They  have 
welcomed  their  people  returning  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  demonstrated 
the  validity  of  a  good  society  united  by 
an  ideal. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  the  rest  of  us,  who 
share  the  concepts  of  our  common  an- 
cient culture,  to  salute  the  State  which 
has  built  its  new  foundations  well  and 
created  a  house  which  all  men  must  gaze 
at  with  respect. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  ANTIDUMPINO 
ACT 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
5692,  introduced  by  Congressman  Wal- 
ter, proposes  many  beneficial  amend- 
ments to  the  Anti-Dumping  Act  of  1921. 
H.R.  5693  to  H.R.  5701  are  nine  identical 
bills  introduced  in  the  House.  Although 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
Walter,  covers  such  worthwhile  projects 
as  preventing  dumping  from  Communist 
countries,  the  bill  is  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  Tariff  Conmiisslon's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statutory  requirement  that 
there  must  be  an  affirmative  finding  of 
"injury  to  an  Industry."  The  Tariff 
Commission  has  rulsd  that  dumping 
duties  should  apply  to  cement  imported 
from  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  only  the  fourth 
injury-to-an-Industry  ruling  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  since  1958.  although 
literally  a  hundred  complaints  have  been 
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filed  during  this  period.  The  usually 
negative  results  have  undoubtedly  dis- 
couraged many  TJS.  manufacturers  from 
filing  complaints.  In  other  words,  the 
Tariff  Commission's  Interpretation  of 
"Injury"  has  made  the  act  generaUy  In- 
effective. 

If  a  US.  manufacturer  has  a  diver- 
sified line  of  products,  it  Is  practically 
impossible  to  find  Injury  to  the  Industry, 
although  the  market  for  one  product  may 
have  been  ruined  by  dumping.    For  ex- 
ample. If  dolls  are  diunped  by  a  foreign 
manufacturer  into  the  U.S.  market,  it  is 
most  difficult  to  find  injury  to  the  toy 
industry  with  its  diversified  line  of  prod- 
ucts.   The  same  complaints  have  been 
voiced  by  the  pottery  Industry,  the  elec- 
tronic industry,  and  the  fabricated  steel 
products  industry.    Therefore,  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  be  directed  by  legis- 
lation to  interpret  "injury  to  Industry" 
to  mean  "an  injury  to  a  product  of  an 
industry  or  to  an  industry."     Only  if 
section  201(a)    Is  so  amended  will  the 
essential  Intent  of  the  Anti-Dumping  Act 
be  made  effective  in  blocking  the  impor- 
tation of  products  made  by  cheap  foreign 
labor  and  exported  to  this  country  by 
foreign  producers  who  have  surpluses  to 
dispose  of  at  any  price. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  make  effective  the  Antl-Dumplng 
Act  by  providing  that  if  the  sales  of  a 
product  by  a  member  of  an  industry  is 
being  or  is  hkely  to  be  injured,  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  find  that  this  is  an 
Injury  which  would  Justify  application 
of  the  antidumping  law.  This  is  indis- 
pensable to  making  the  present  law  ef- 
fective. 


President's  January  budget  estimate  of 
$86.9  billion  of  Treasury  revenue  for 
fiscal  1964,  based  on  certain  economic 
assumptions,  is  the  last  official  word  from 
the  President,  and  If  It  is  out  of  date 
Congress  ought  to  be  told— and  told  in 
time  to  take  the  new  outlook  into  ac- 
count in  considering  spending  and  tax 
legislation. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  precisely 
the  sort  of  budget  updating  I  had  in 
mind  In  introducing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129.  You  will  recall  that  last  year 
the  President  projected  a  small  budget 
sxuplus  of  M58  million  in  his  original 
January  budget.  Before  summer  ar- 
rived, virtually  every  competent  author- 
ity was  predicting  a  deficit  instead  of  a 
surplus.  And  as  we  know,  the  latest  offi- 
cial Presidential  prediction  Is  an  $8.8  bil- 
lion deficit  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  1963.  In  the  meantime,  Congress 
proceeded  with  spending  legislation  un- 
der the  official  illusion  of  a  budget 
surplus. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Secretary 
Dillon's  disclosure  will  impress  upon  the 
committee  the  merit  of  enacting  House 
Joint  Resolution  129  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent, at  the  midsession  point,  to  update 
the  annual  January  budget  so  that  we 
will  be  in  position  to  more  intelligently 
process  spending  and  revenue  legislation. 


May  2 


LEGISLATIVE     PROGRAM    FOR 
NEXT  WEEK 


PROPOSED  MIDSESSION  BUDGET 
UPDATING 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
ronarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
press  reports  of  Treasury  Secretary  Dil- 
lon's remarks  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in 
Washington  on  the  state  of  the  economy 
and  the  outlook  for  Its  effect  on  Treasury 
revenues  underscore  precisely  the  kind  of 
changing  circumstances  to  which  I  called 
attention  when  I  introduced  Hoxise  Joint 
Resolution  129  on  the  day  the  President 
submitted  his  1964  budget  to  the  House. 
The    Secretary's    public    statement,    4 
months  after  the  budget  came  up,  that 
the  revenue   outlook  for  fiscal   1964   Is 
perhaps  a  billion  dollars  brighter  than 
the  President's  January  budget  assump- 
tions is  precisely  the  kind  of  disclosure 
the  President  ought  to  make  to  Congress. 
And  that  Is  precisely  what  House  Joint 
Resolution  129  Is  designed  to  require.    It 
is  well  and  good  that  the  chamber  in  its 
deliberations,   and   others,   should  have 
authoritative,  up-to-date  information  on 
the  revenue,  spending,  and  tax  outlook, 
but.  Mr.  i^>eaker.  the  President's  budget 
for  1964  is  pending  before  the  Congress, 
not    the    chamber   of    commerce.    The 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquir- 
ing of  the  majority  leader  as  to  the  legis- 
lative program  for  the  balance  of  this 
week  and  also  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  legislative  business  of  this 
week  and  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  ask 
to  adjourn  over  until  Monday  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  announcement. 
Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  Day. 
There  are  also  three  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules: 

H.R.  3887,  authorizing  acceptance  of  a 
land  donation  In  North  Carolina  for  the 
construction  of  an  entrance  road  at 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
H.R.  101,  to  extend  for  2  jrears  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  in 
effect  under  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938. 

H.R.  40,  to  assist  the  States  to  provide 
additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Tuesday  Is  Private  Calendar  Day. 
There  will  also  be  called  up  for  con- 
sideration House  Joint  Resolution  245, 
providing  that  Members  of  Congress 
shall  be  limited  to  per  diem  allowances 
and  necessary  transportation  costs  In 
connection  with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  imder  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate  and 
waiving  all  points  of  order. 

On  Wednesday  there  will  be  called  up 
for  consideration  H.R.  5555.  military  pay 
increase. 


For  Thursday  and  the  balance  of  th* 
week,  H.R.  6009,  to  provide,  for  the  ne! 
nods  ending  June  SO.  1963.  and  Axir^t 
31. 1963.  temporary  increases  in  the  Dub 
Uc  debt  limit  set  forth  In  secUon  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

H.R.  950.  amending  the  Internal  Se 
curity  Act  of  1950  to  provide  for  m^ 
mum  personnel  security  in  the  Natlonfti 
Security  Agency.  ^ 

This  announcement,  of  course.  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  reservation  that  con 
ference  reports  may  be  brought  up  at 
any  time  and  that  any  further  program 
or  any  change  in  the  program  may  bo 
announced  later. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.    I  thank  the  ma 
jority  leader.  ™* 
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ADJOURNMENT   OVER 

Mr.  AT, BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALET^DAR   WEDNESDAY 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 

order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 

week  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objecUon  to 

the    request    of    the    genUeman    from 

Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  leglslaUve  days  to  extend 
thrtr  remarks  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
on  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE     ATTORNEY     GENERAL,    -NEU- 
TRALITY.     AND      CUBA:       UNEX- 
PLAINED  CONTRADICTIONS 
Mr.  MacGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  WmwAU.]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
actions  being  taken  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  ImmlgraUon  Service,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  to  harass,  captiu^.  and 
confine  Cuban  refugees  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  on  the  fight  against  Fidel  Castro 
and  his  Communist  regime  in  Cuba  ap- 
pear to  be  clearly  Inconsistent  with  the 
Attorney  General's  own  Interpretation  of 
the  neutrality  laws.  Two  years  ago  to- 
day, at  the  time  of  the  unsuccessful  Bay 


ot  Pigs  Invasion  of  Cuba,  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy stated  to  the  press: 

Seoond.  tbe  neutrality  laws  were  never 
dealgned  to  prevent  Individuals  from  leaving 
the  United  States  to  fight  for  a  cause  In 
wMch  tbey  beUeve.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
neutraUty  laws  which  prevents  refugees  from 
Cuba  from  returning  to  that  country  to  en- 
gage In  the  fight  for  freedom.  Nor  Is  an  In- 
dividual prohibited  from  departing  from  the 
United  SUtes,  with  others  of  like  belief,  to 
join  still  others  In  a  second  country  for  an 
expedition  against  a  third  country. 

Since  there  have  been  no  allegations 
or  proof  of  any  raids  or  supply  activities 
orlglnaUng  on  American  soil,  the  effects 
of  the  Kennedy  adminlstraUon's  present 
BcUvlties  is  to  stop  Cuban  refugees  from 
doing  precisely  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  said  they  have  a  right  to  do. 
No  explanation  hsks  been  given  as  to  this 
complete  reversal  of  policy  and  law.  An 
explanation  is  long  overdue.  The  law 
should  not  bec(»ne  a  pawn  of  intema- 
Uontd  politics.  I  would  hate  to  see 
"managed  jusUce"  take  a  place  beside 
"managed  news"  in  the  arsenal  of  Gov- 
ernment control. 

The  closing  down  of  Cuban  exile  bases 
in  the  Caribbean  by  ccmiblned  British 
and  American  efforts  is  reported  to  have 
limited  the  movement  of  supplies  to  the 
anti-Castro  underground  on  the  island. 
It  ia  Ironic  that  on  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  defer  t.  credited 
with  destroying  the  organization  and 
morale  of  the  anU-Castro  movement  at 
that  time,  the  administration  should 
again  be  taking  steps  which  may  have 
similar  results. 

Administration  leaders  still  talk  of 
freeing  Cuba.  Only  last  Monday,  April 
15,  Ambassador  Stevenson  told  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Organizaticm  of  American 
States  that  "Cuba's  freedom  will  be  re- 
stored." The  President  himself  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1963,  told  a  news  conference 
that  the  two  ways  of  removing  Castro 
would  be  "by  the  Cubans  themselves"  or 
"by  external  acUon."  Reasonable  men 
agree  that  external  action  on  our  part 
should  be  avoided  if  at  all  possible.  I 
cannot  understand,  therefore,  why  the 
administration  insists  on  taking  steps, 
not  required  by  law.  to  thwart  its  own 
desired  method  of  eliminating  commu- 
nism in  Cuba. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  that  the 
neutrality  laws,  as  they  stand,  should 
be  enforced,  under  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's interpretation  of  1961.  This  would 
mean  continuing  the  vigilance  that  has 
already  been  effective  in  preventing  any 
armed  excursion  launched  directly  from 
our  shores.  There  is  a  need,  however, 
to  reexamine  the  neutrality  laws  to  see 
if  there  is  any  way  in  which  discretion 
would  be  appropriate  In  their  adminis- 
tration for  specific  cases.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American 
Affairs,  Edwin  M.  Martin,  remarked  on 
Aprtl  16: 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  para- 
lyzed Into  Immobility  by  Inapplicable  dog- 
mas of  yesterday. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Attorney  General, 
speaking  of  the  neutrality  laws,  said: 

Clearly  they  were  not  designed  fOr  the 
kind  of  situation  which  exists  In  the  world 
today. 


Two  years  have  gone  by,  and  not  one 
recommendation  to  bring  these  laws  Into 
harmony  with  today's  world  has  been 
sent  to  Congress  from  the  Justice 
Department. 

If  the  present  neutraUty  laws  stand 
in  the  way  of  action  to  eliminate  a  re- 
gime that  the  Organization  of  American 
States  has  branded  as  "Incompatible 
with  the  inter -American  system"  then 
change  should  be  considered.  There  is 
precedent  within  the  present  law  for 
making  an  exception  where  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  concerned.  A  change  in 
the  law  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  United  States  would  be  uJsed  as  a  base 
of  operations.  However,  a  legal  relaxa- 
tion might  make  it  possible  for  American 
citizens  to  volunteer  contributions  to  the 
anti-Castro  effort,  or  allow  groups  to  re- 
cruit among  the  exiles  within  this 
country. 

At  the  very  least,  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  Attorney  General's  1961  interpreta- 
tion of  the  neutrality  laws  is  called  for. 
or  else  the  American  people  should  have 
the  benefit  of  a  full  explanation  and 
debate  on  the  api>arent  sudden  change 
of  heart  now  evidenced  by  administra- 
tion deeds,  not  words.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  Government  should  hjrpocriti- 
cally  flout  its  own  laws.  The  same  ap- 
plies, however,  to  Interpretations  from 
the  highest  legal  office  within  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now,  a  rift  has  developed  between  Dr. 
Jose  Miro  Cardona  and  the  State  Ete- 
partment  which  has  culminated  In  the 
withdrawal  by  Dr.  Cardona  from  leader- 
ship of  the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Council. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  state- 
ment has  no  connection  with  this  event. 
It  is  unfortunate  to  lose  a  man  such  as 
Dr.  Cordona,  yet  I  am  sure  that  the  exile 
movement  would  agree  that  no  one  man 
is  indispensable.  What  is  Indispensable, 
however,  is  a  consistent  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
anti-Castro  Cubans  and  the  ultimate 
agreed-upon  goal  of  eliminating  commu- 
nism in  Cuba.  Both  consistency  and 
policy  have  been  sorely  lacking  on  the 
part  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 


KENNEDY  AIM  SEEMS  TO  BE 
COMPLETE  CONTROL 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alger]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  listen 
carefully  to  the  many  speeches  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  we  find  a  most  ominous 
pattern  developing.  If  the  plans  he  out- 
lines in  carefully  couched  terms  so  as  to 
make  them  palatable  are  carried 
through,  the  end  will  be  complete  Federal 
control  over  the  lives  of  every  individual 
citizen  and  local  community.  We  are, 
indeed,  moving  very  close  to  dictatorship 
In  America. 

In  a  recent  speech,  largely  Ignored  in 
the  news  stories  and  completely  over- 
looked by  most  of  the  people.  President 


Kennedy  talked  about  a  mythical  suburb, 
"Rand(»n  VlUage."  In  this  Uttie  analogy 
President  Kennedy  told  how  life  would  be 
under  his  programs  and  in  glowing  terms 
how  hardly  a  single  resident  would 
escape  being  completely  enveloped  in  the 
embrace  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  many  subUe  changes  President 
Kennedy  is  bringing  about  In  free  Amer- 
ica are  hardly  noticeable  In  the  present 
budget,  but  they  are  surely  destined  to 
grow  into  multlbillion-dollar  enterprises 
from  which  none  of  us  escape. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  wide  range 
of  human  endeavor,  once  the  prerogative 
of  freemen,  that  Is  now  being  drawn 
into  the  Federal  orbit  at  the  Insistence 
of  President  Kennedy — programs  in  ed- 
ucation, mass  transit,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, emplo3rment  training,  hometown 
youth  corps.  National  Service  Corps, 
medical  aid,  food  distribution,  employ- 
ment service.  And  these  do  not  Include 
the  tightening  controls  around  our  once 
free  farmers. 

However  sugar  coated  the  presentation 
by  President  Kennedy  Is,  there  Is  no 
doubt  of  the  final  Kennedy  aim.  It  is 
to  expand  the  Federal  Government's 
services  to  the  individual,  the  family  and 
the  community.  In  short,  to  substitute 
for  freedom  the  judgment  and  the  dicta- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Now  does  it 
sound  so  fantastic  when  we  say  that  the 
policies  and  programs  being  pushed  by 
President  Kennedy  are  bringing  about  a 
dictatorship  here? 

The  trend  must  be  reversed  before  the 
President's  alms  are  realized.  Congress 
must  reassert  the  powers  delegated  to  us 
by  the  Constitution.  The  people  must 
be  aroused  to  take  whatever  appropriate 
action  possible  under  the  Constitution  to 
stop  dictatorship  before  it  Is  too  late. 


PROFILES  IN  COURAGE 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarsraI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  article  that 
appeared  on  April  14.  1963,  in  one  of 
Ohio's  leading  newspapers. 

This  article  and  the  courageous 
actions  by  its  subject.  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes,  certainly  are  enlightening,  to 
say  the  least,  in  contrast  to  the  policies 
being  advocated  today  in  Washington. 

As  opposed  to  policies  of  increased 
Federal  expenditures  and  increased  Gov- 
ernment employees,  we  find  at  least  one 
man  in  these  United  States  with  enough 
commonsense  to  realize  that  govern- 
ment, to  be  successful,  must  live  within 
its  income. 

Governor  Rhodes  obviously  believes  in 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  feels  that  most  self- 
respecting  Americans  choose  to  do  things 
for  themselves,  and  that  to  tax  and  tax 
and  spend  is  to  deprive  the  Individual 
not  only  of  his  livelihood  but  of  his 
freedoms  and  self-respect. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Rhodes  Is  a 
man  who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  by  his  actions  Is  demon- 
strating his  statesmanship.  Official 
Washington  could  wen  take  a  page  from 
his  'Txwk." 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  In  my  remarks 
the  article  to  which  I  refer  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 
GovxKifo*   Rhooxs   Is  SKAXofa  Thimos   Up 
(By  Haskell  Short) 

CoLUMBTJS,  Ohio. — Got.  James  A.  Rhodes, 
to  UM  one  of  his  CsTorlte  expressions.  Is 
"shaking  things  up"  In  naUonal  political 
circles  by  practicing  the  economy  he  believes 
politicians  forget  when  they  take  office. 

CHilo's  new  Republican  Governor  showed 
he  meant  business  when  he  fired  about  3,500 
recently  ecnployed  State  employees  his  first 
day  In  office.  By  June  30.  about  7,000,  or 
most  of  those  added  to  the  payrolls  In  the 
past  year,  will  be  gone. 

Among  Rhodes'  other  shaklng-them-up 
tactics  are  a  9.1  percent  across-the-board  cut 
in  welfare  spending,  a  balanced  budget  with- 
out new  taxes,  a  planned  reorganisation  of 
State  government,  and  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram to  get  new  industry  for  the  State. 

As  Oovemor  of  a  big  State,  Rhodes  almost 
automatically  becomes  a  major  figure  in 
next  year's  Jockeying  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination — at  least  as  top  man 
in  an  important  delegation  to  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention. 

TAUCS    ABOTTT   FBOHmtS 

In  his  axistere  office,  which  seems  more 
like  an  echo  chamber,  he  spoke  of  the  prob- 
lems and  programs  be  sees  for  Ohio. 

"Somewhere,  sometime  government  must 
learn  to  live  within  its  Income,"  the  63-year- 
old  Governor  said.  "It  must  learn  that 
deficit  spending  does  not  provide  Jobs  for  the 
people.  It  must  learn  to  allow  people  to  do 
some  things  for  themselves  Instead  of  taking 
their  tax  money  and  trying  to  do  everything 
for  them." 

Rhodes  said  he  foxind  State  finances  "in 
a  mess"  when  he  became  Governor  January 
14.  A  firm  of  certified  accountants  reported 
the  State  had  an  sac  million  deficit,  that 
many  bills  were  unpaid,  that  7,600  employees 
had  iMen  added  within  the  past  year,  and 
that  spending  was  about  $6  million  a  month 
more  than  revenues. 

•That  meant  that  to  keep  spending  at 
the  c\UTent  level  and  pay  the  debt  we  would 
need  t200  million  in  new  taxes  in  the  2 
years  beginning  July  1,"  Rhodes  said. 

"I  do  not  l>^eve  we  needed  new  taxes 
which  already  are  burdensome  enough,  so 
we  had  to  cut  spending  and  stop  the  drifting 
that  was  all  too  obvious  In  State  govern- 
ment." 

WAVTS  XXPXKSZS  CDT 

He  told  Finance  Director  Rlcbard  L.  Kra- 
bach.  who  wears  a  miniature  gold  hatchet 
With  a  bloodstained  blade  as  a  tie  clasp,  to 
cut  expenses  and  balance  the  budget. 

Krabach  ordered  a  0.1-percent  slash  in 
spending.  He  scrapped  budget  requests 
totalling  about  SlOO  mimon  left  by  the  Dl- 
Salle  administration. 

Welfare  payments  were  cut.  most  of  them 
to  what  they  were  last  October  1  when 
former  Oov.  Michael  V.  DlSalle  raised  tbem 
a  month  before  election.  Rhodes  said  the 
cut  would  force  counties  which  run  the 
program  to  Improve  their  operations. 

The  Governor  then  gave  the  legislature  an 
appropriations  bill  calling  for  $1,282  bUllon 
in  the  2  years  beginning  July  1.  It  was  $63 
million  above  current  spending,  with  90 
percent  of  the  money  earmarked  for  educa- 
tion, mental  hygiene,  and  welfare  programs. 
Highway  programs  are  financed  out  of  the 
gasoline  tax  and  were  not  included  in  the 
budget. 

Rhodes'  top  objective  and  No.  1  campaign 
plank  was  industrial  development  to  get  the 


State**  economy  moving.  Ohio  leads  the 
country  in  the  number  of  psrsons  an  nUtt 
•ad  has  fewer  people  produettvwly  «mploy«d 
than  In  1967  although  the  population  has 
increased. 

HXUV  INDUSTST 

He  Is  creating  an  indiutrlal  development 
authority  which  wUl  issue  bonds  to  help 
finance  plant  construction.  It  also  is  telling 
the  country  about  Ohio's  resoinres  and  po- 
tential from  offices  being  opened  in  major 
cities  around  the  country. 

Rhodes  wUl  not  discuss  the  future,  but  his 
friends  suggest  that  in  1968,  when  he  will  be 
In  the  middle  of  his  second  term  and  in- 
eligible under  the  State  consUtuUon  to  seek 
reelection,  he  could  be  an  impressive  na- 
tional figure. 

But  Rhodes,  sitting  there  In  a  short-sleeve 
shirt  In  the  big  bare  office,  brushes  off  talk 
of  presidential  pollUcs  as  easily  and  bluntly 
•s  he  dismirses  spending  proposals. 

"I  spent  25  years  getUng  here."  Rhodes 
said.  "1  wanted  to  be  Governor  and  that  Is 
the  opportunity  the  people  gave  me.  I  want 
to  do  the  best  Job  I  can  In  this  office  and  that 
will  take  all  of  my  time." 


May  2 


SURVEY  SHOWS  STRONG  DESIRE 
FOR  ACTION  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  BtfAcOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  minols  [Mr.  Pindliy]  may  extend 


his  remarks  at  this  pofait  hi  the  Recoib 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

TTie   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
west  central  Illinois  citizens  want  the 
United  States  to  do  whatever  \a  neces 
sary.  even  to  the  point  of  military  ac- 
tion, to  assure  a  non-Conmaunist  gov. 
emment  in  Cuba,  according  to  the  first 
tally  in  my  annual  survey  of  home  dis- 
trict  opinion.  My  staff  is  mailing  ques^ 
Uonnaires  to  names  selected  at  random 
from  telephone  directories,  and  the  flnt 
tally  covers  5,899  replies. 

Those  expressing  an  opirUon  were  8 
to  1  for  action  on  Communist  Cuba 

By  about  4  to  1.  they  oppose  $5  bililon 
for  foreign  aid,  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  compulsory  acre-buahel  control 
of  farming,  and  cutting  income  taxes  If 
spending  is  not  cut. 

By  22  to  1.  they  would  require  secret 
ballot  approval  by  union  members  before 
a  union  can  call  a  strike. 

By  2  to  1.  they  oppose  the  $5.3  billion 
5-year  proposal  for  general  school  aid. 

Here  is  the  tally : 
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Should  the  United  States  do  whatever  Is  aectmuy  (even  to  the  point  ot  military  sctlon) 

to  assTJre  a  non-Cotnintintet  roTemment  In  Cuba* 

SbouJd  income  tazea  be  cut  if  Federal  spending  is  not  cut?.  .        

The  new  budget  call,  (or  sboiit  16,000,000.000  to  toelgn  aid.    Do  you  appro^rl 

Tne  Prwldent  proposes  $5,300,000,000  (over  5  yean)  tn  new  Federal  spending  for  schools 

(Inetadb^teM^wr  salaries).    Do  you  approve? 

SboaM  MCKt-ballot  approval  by  union  membcn  be  required  before  a  unVon  can  oau'a 

strike? 

The  Pregidoit  propomd  a  S.OOd-meinber  eorps  (Itn'own  as  the  DoiriwUc' Peaw'Cw^ 
S«I52?']L.*'*  .'■*'" """'^y   ***•'    Preblems.    K«timau>d   annual   coat.   <»,000.000   to 
130,00(^000.    Do  you  approve' 

Do  yoa  favor  compobory  aore-and-busM  otSoIo?  ftuTDpiroduVtlo^^ 
the  opcomtng  wheat  referendum)? „ 


4.  MO 
1.03S 


l.MO 
S,423 

1.067 
1.076 


No 


880 
4.608 

l,<83 
335 

i440 
<«51 


CI 

M 


at 
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Mailing  of  the  questionnaires  is  not 
complete,  and  a  final  report  will  probably 
be  made  about  June  1. 


MAY  3:  FREE  POLAND'S  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  PRAWCgs  P.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  May  3  represents  the  172d  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution.  This  liistoric  document 
symbolizes  the  spirit  and  hopes  of  the 
Polish  people.  All  over  the  United 
States,  in  Cleveland,  and  New  York,  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  wherever  Ameri- 
cans of  PoUsh  descent  reside,  this  holi- 
day is  observed  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises thoughout  the  month  of  May.  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland.  It  la  also  an  excellent  reminder 
lest  we  become  too  complacent  about  our 
own  freedom. 


But  the  year  1963  is  of  even  greater 
significance  because  100  years  ago  oc- 
curred the  Polish  January  uprising. 
There  have  been  many  Polish  uprisings 
against  Russian  tyranny,  both  before 
and  since  1863.  However,  this  one  was 
the  longest  and  bloodiest  In  history. 
During  the  night  of  January  22,  1863, 
units  of  Polish  insurgents  attacked  Rus- 
sian garrisons  In  many  localities  and 
captured  considerable  amounts  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  However,  350,000 
seasoned  troops  of  the  regular  Russian 
Army  were  rushed  in  and  crushed  the 
Polish  Insurgents.  In  our  own  lifetime 
we  have  witnessed  similar  Communist 
brutality,  not  only  in  Poland,  but  also  in 
Hungary  and  East  Germany. 

Poland,  whose  history  dates  from  966, 
was  once  a  free  nation  and  we  can  be 
confident  that  a  free  nation  in  Poland 
will  be  bom  again.  It  is  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues 
in  this  occasion  to  salute  the  Polish  peo- 
ple and  pay  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  the 
May  3  constitution. 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Miller]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
MinnesotaT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  ironic  that  sadness  and 
frustration  must  mark  another  observ- 
ance of  a  great  event  in  mankind's  quest 
(or  freedom — the  adc^tion  of  Poland's 
Constitution  on  May  3, 1791. 

Elation  should  accompany  this  occa- 
sion. But  any  suggestion  of  joy  Is  cruel- 
ly overshadowed  by  the  grim  fact  that 
for  172  years  an  herc^.  enlightened  peo- 
ple have  been  forced  to  witness  brutal 
rejection  of  their  right  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Through  the  years  the  Polish  people 
have  suffered  imbelievable  tortures  and 
setbacks,  fighting  in  vain  against  the 
overwhelming  odds  of  aggressive  tsrran- 
ny.  What  they  have  wanted — what  they 
fought  and  died  for — was  not  power 
reaching  across  the  borders  of  neighbors, 
not  fulfillment  of  dreams  of  grandeur. 
What  they  wanted  was  merely  finaliza- 
tlon  of  an  assertion  of  democracy  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  a  constitution 
barely  2  years  after  our  own. 

It  said: 

All  power  in  d^U  aodety  should  be  derived 
from  tbe  wlU  of  the  people,  lU  end  and 
object  being  th«  preaervatlon  and  integrity 
of  tbe  state,  tbe  civil  liberty  and  good  order 
of  ■oclety.  on  an  equal  acale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  Poles. 
These  are  the  patriots  we  salute  today. 
These  are  the  millions  who  are  enslaved 
by  Communist  Russia.  These  are  the 
warriors  of  Uberty  who  lost  250.000  of 
their  sons  100  years  ago  when  they  re- 
sisted another  form  of  Russian  tyranny, 
these  are  the  people  who  resisted  the 
Nazi  occupation  in  1044.  That  spirit  of 
resistance  Is  alive  today,  and  in  its  fire 
there  is  a  prophecy  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  Poles  will  not  be  denied,  and 
It  is  up  to  their  friends  in  the  free  world 
to  see  that  they  are  not. 

In  the  United  States.  Poles  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  our  destiny.  We  are  the 
adopted  homeland  of  7  million  of  them. 
We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  their  fighting 
Q>irlt  beginning  with  Kosciuszko  and 
Pulaski,  who  volunteered  their  services 
when  America  fought  for  Its  Independ- 
ence. In  World  War  I  and  World  War 
n  countless  thousands  seirved  with  our 
Armed  Forces. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Polish-Americans 
for  contributing  to  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States.  We  owe 
them  our  gratitude  as  loyal  American 
citizens. 

So  today  we  say  to  them,  we  remember 
1791 ;  remember  it  with  reverence  and  a 
determination  to  do  whatever  we  can  to 
make  sure  future  years  will  find  them 
prospering  as  a  partner  In  the  free  world, 
not  suffering  as  captives  of  atheistic  com- 
munism. 

WOOL  NUMBERS  GAME— WHO'S 

NKXT? 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  CLivxtAHol 

may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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in  the  Rsooro  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week,  I 
C(Nnmented  here  on  the  shutdown  of  the 
Dartmouth  Woolen  Mills,  Inc..  in  Clare- 
mont.  N.H. 

Now  comes  news  of  the  closing  of  the 
Cyril  Johnson  Woolen  Co.  in  Strafford 
Springs.  Conn.,  another  forward  step  to- 
ward the  New  Frontier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, thousands  of  workers  and  countless 
communities  are  wondering,  who  will  be 
next?  How  many  jobs  will  be  lost  In 
New  England's  wool  industry  next  week? 

President  Kennedy  has  promised  ac- 
tion to  aid  the  wool  industry;  he  has  been 
promising  for  2  long  years.  The  crisis 
deepens,  but  no  help  comes. 

All  wool  asks  is  the  same  treatment 
which  was  given  cotton  in  1961.  All 
wool  asks  is  equal  treatment  and  fairplay. 
New  England  woolworkers  do  not  want 
handouts.   All  they  want  Is  their  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  received 
from  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  the  following  grim  ac- 
coimt  of  what  the  administration's  bro- 
ken promises  have  done,  so  far,  to  the 
wool  Industry: 
Th«  Orim  SroaT  or  OovnuncxMT  Inaction, 

RnoNO  IicroKTs,  and  13  Wool  Tsztili  Mill 

LXQtnSATIONS 

The  commitment:  White  House  letter  of 
August  7,  1062,  to  NAWM: 

"Limitation  of  teztUe  imports  to  prevent 
market  disruption  is  an  essential  element  of 
administration  poUcy.  We  intend  to  imple- 
ment this  policy  with  regard  to  all  teztllea, 
and  particularly  to  prevent  market  disrup- 
tion such  as  would  restilt  from  an  increase 
over  current  levels  of  Imports." 

No  action  has  been  taken,  however,  and 
1062  wool  product  ImfKuts  reached  a  record 
high.  The  Influx  In  1063  exceeds  that  in  the 
same  1962  period.  MUl  closings  reported  in 
the  prees  since  Auguft  7,  1062,  total  13,  as 
follows : 

TXAB  isea 

October:  CbarlottesrUle  Woolen  Ifllls, 
CharlottesvUle,  Vs.;  woolen  doth. 

November:  Oroevenordale  Woolen  Hills, 
North  Oroevenordale,  Conn.;   woolen  cloth. 

December: 

Bonln  Spinning  Co.,  Woonsocket,  BJ.; 
woolen  yarn. 

Prencb-Amerlcan-Brltlsh  Woolens,  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.;  woolen  cloth. 

TKAS  isas 

January: 

liAaplevlUe  plant,  Stillwater  Worsted  liillls, 
MaplevUle,  R J.;  worsted  cloth. 

Yale  Woolen  Mills,  Yale,  Mich.;  woolen 
cloth. 

February: 

Jonathan  Ring  ft  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
woolen  yam. 

Yorkshire  Worsted  Mills,  Lennl.  Pa.;  wont- 
ed cloth. 

Northfleld  ICUls,  Northfleld.  Vt.;  woolen 
cloth. 

March: 

Shazxkokin  Woolen  ICUls,  Bhamoktn.  Pa.; 
woolen  cloth. 

Marland  plant.  J.  P.  Stevens  *  Co..  Ibc, 
Andover,  Ifass.;  woolen  cloth. 

Samuel  Bird  ft  Co.,  CUfton.  HJ^  wool 
tope. 


April:  Cyra  JohnsofB  Woolen  Co..  Stafford 

Springs,  Conn.:  woolen  clotJtL, 

News  RKI.KASX  CoNCBumra  Puoht  or 
WooLxif  IwuuBiaT.  Anui.  96,  IOCS 

Mr.  Ronald  A.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Cyril  Johnaon  Woolen  Co..  announced  today 
the  closing  of  the  Stafford  ^>rings.  Conn., 
plant  in  its  76th  continuous  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

His  announcement  to  the  employees  reads 
as  foUows: 

"It  is  with  great  regret  that  we,  today,  an- 
nounce the  closing  of  the  CyrU  Johnson 
Woolen  Co.  Orders  for  our  customers  and 
conunltments  for  fabric  for  our  Govern- 
ment's military  requirements  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  next  few  months  and  then 
operations  wm  be  discontinued.  The  many 
Improvements  that  we  have  made  have  stlU 
been  insulXlcient  to  reverse  the  long  down- 
ward trend  of  this  company. 

"The  CyrU  Johnson  organization  with  Its 
2S0  employees  has  taken  action  in  all  phases 
of  its  btislness  to  improve  its  poattlon  and 
reverse  the  trend  but  without  snooess. 

"It  looked  for  Miine  action  by  otir  Govern- 
ment to  control  the  imports  of  woolen  fab- 
rics and  garments.  Nothing  has  been  done, 
and  there  seems  to  be  Uttle  hope  that  effec- 
tive action  will  be  taken.  In  the  meantime, 
the  tremendous  and  uncontroUed  increase  in 
imports  from  low-wage  countries  has  dis- 
rupted the  markets  for  the  high-quality  fab- 
rics produced  by  CjtU  Johnson. 

"The  closing  of  this  line  quaUty  American 
mill  is  a  great  misfortune  for  its  jMople  and 
this  community. 

"We  hope  the  administration  wm  take 
some  positive  and  prompt  action  to  control 
imparts  within  reasonable  limits  so  that 
these  liquidations  will  not  continue." 


FEDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Bir.  CuvKLAiro] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoBD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  problems  and  costs  of  our 
present  highway  program  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  rights-of-way.  It 
was  estimated  In  1960  that  the  cost  at 
the  necessary  real  property  to  complete 
the  Interstate  System  would  be  approxi- 
mately $4.6  bUlion.  or  nearly  15  percent 
of  the  total  remaining  coat  of  the  Inter- 
state System.  In  addition  to  the  mat- 
ter of  cost,  other  aspects  of  right-of-way 
acquisition  have  proved  troublesome. 
Because  of  inconvenience  and  hardships 
of  persons  and  businesses  displaced  by 
highway  construction.  Congress  enacted 
as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1962.  a  provision  providing  for  re- 
location advisory  assistance  and  the  pay- 
ment of  moving  costs.  Because  of  many 
questions  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulations  under  which 
real  property  is  acquired  for  all  the  vari- 
ous Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams, the  Public  Works  Committee  in 
1961  created  a  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Real  Property  Acquisition  to  exhaustive- 
ly research  and  analyze  all  existing  laws 
and  regulations  and  submit  appropriate 
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recommendations.  The  work  of  the  se- 
lect subcommittee  Is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted next  year. 

Regardless  of  what  recanmendationa 
may  be  submitted  by  the  select  subcom- 
mittee, one  fact  is  obvious:  Costs  can  be 
greatly  reduced  and  many  other  prob- 
lems alleviated,  if  not  entirely  eliminated, 
by  acquiring  highway  rights-of-way 
well  in  advance  of  actual  construction. 
People  living  in  the  shadow  of  approach- 
ing highways  have  the  right  to  know 
Just  what  land  the  State  Is  going  to  buy 
and  to  get  their  compensation  as  soon  as 
possible  so  they  can  plan  for  the  future. 

The  cost  of  pr<^?erty  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. In  addition,  property  which  is 
vacant  today  may  be  improved  with 
apartment  buildings,  supermarkets,  or 
other  expensive  developments  by  the 
time  the  State  highway  departments  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  highway  construc- 
tion. In  order  to  conserve  Federal  and 
State  fimds  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible, it  is  essenUal  that  the  States  be 
enabled  to  acquire  property  needed  for 
rights-of-way  at  an  early  time  when  it 
can  be  purchased  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost,  rather  than  being  forced  to  wait 
until  the  property  has  increased  dras- 
tically in  value. 

The  Ccmgress  recognized  this  at  the 
time  it  enacted  the  Federal  Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  That  act  included  a  sec- 
tion making  It  possible  for  the  States  to 
use  Federal  aid  highway  fimds  appor- 
tioned to  them  to  acquire  rights-of-way 
in  anticipation  of  construction,  providing 
such  rights-of-way  were  used  for  the 
actual  construction  of  a  road  within  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  5- 
year  period  was  probably  not  adequate. 
Accordingly,  my  good  friend  and  able 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  Honorable  WaucAM  C.  CitAiait,  intro- 
duced a  bill,  H.R.  4695,  86th  Congress,  to 
increase  the  period  to  7  years.  This  bill 
was  enacted  as  Public  Law  86-35. 

Despite  this  action,  the  States  have 
not,  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  means  of  acquiring  high- 
way rights-of-way  well  in  advance  of 
actual  highway  construction.  This  is 
because  the  States  are  anxious  to  devote 
available  State  and  Federal  funds  to 
actual  construction  rather  than  to  tie  up 
susbtantial  amounts  in  rights-of-way 
which  may  not  be  used  for  highway  con- 
struction for  several  years.  Some  of  the 
States  are  having  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  matching  requirements  of  the  P'ed- 
eral  aid  highway  program  and  simply  do 
not  have  sufficient  funds  to  undertake 
an  orderly  and  thorough  program  of  ad- 
vance right-of-way  acquisition. 

To  solve  this  problem,  and  to  assist 
and  encourage  the  States  to  proceed  with 
advance  right-of-way  acquisition,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  source  of  funds  be  made 
available.  To  accomplish  that  purpose 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  advance  Fed- 
eral aid  highway  funds  to  any  State 
for  early  right-of-way  acquisition.  The 
funds  would  be  advanced  free  of  interest 
cliarges  and  would  not  be  charged 
against  current  Federal  aid  apportion- 
ments, but  would  be  repaid  by  the  State 


when  actual  construction  on  the  right- 
of-way  is  authorized,  or  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  period  not  to  exceed  7  years  or 
on  September  30.  1972,  whichever  shaU 
occur  first.  The  total  amoimt  out- 
standing at  any  one  time  would  not  be 
permitted  to  exceed  $200  million. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  and  the 
proposed  source  of  funds  made  available, 
the  States  would  be  able  to  xmdertake 
comprehensive  programs  of  advance 
right-of-way  acquisition  without  delay- 
ing the  construction  program.  The 
States  would  be  able  to  purchase  the 
necessary  real  property  before  it  in- 
creases drastically  in  cost  because  of 
general  economic  conditions  or  because 
of  the  erection  of  valuable  improve- 
ments. This  would  effect  substanUal 
savings  of  both  State  and  Federal  funds. 

The  few  States  which  have  undertaken 
advance  right-of-way  acquisition  pro- 
grams have  demonstrated  that  phe- 
nomenal savings  can  be  realized.  For 
example,  the  State  of  California,  in 
1953.  established  a  $30  million  revolving 
fund  known  as  the  "right-of-way  pro- 
tection fund."  In  testimony  before  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program  during  March  of  1961, 
Mr.  Prank  Balfour,  formerly  chief 
right-of-way-agent  for  the  California 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Division  of 
Highways,  testified  that  by  using  this 
fund  for  the  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way.  the  State  had  saved  ap- 
proximately $250  million  during  the  8 
years  since  creation  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  permit 
other  States  to  undertake  a  program 
similar  to  that  of  California.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  Congress  will  give 
It  early  and  favorable  consideration. 
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EQUAL   PAY   FOR   WOMEN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
the  floor  this  afternoon  to  announce  to 
the  House  my  gratification  that  it  now 
appears  likely  that  sound  equal  pay  for 
women  legislation  will  be  enacted  this 
year. 

On  March  25.  1963.  I  introduced  HH 
5110.  This  was  the  only  bill  In  the  Con- 
gress placing  administration  of  equal 
pay  for  women  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  It  was  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  administration's  proposal 
embodied  in  the  Green  bill.  HJl.  3861. 
and  the  Thomi>son  bill.  H.R.  4269  On 
April  10.  1963,  I  introduced  HJl.  5605. 
a  slight  modification  of  my  original  bill 
but  retaining  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  approcu:h. 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  now  endorsed  my  ap- 
proach to  this  important  legislation. 
The  subcommittee  has  adopted  that  at>- 
proach.    I  want  to  congratulate  the  sub- 


committee on  its  significant  action  in 
this  respect.  I  am  informed  that  the 
subcommittee  bill,  as  amended,  is  Iden- 
tlcal  to  my  bill  in  all  major  respects  The 
only  variations  are,  in  my  opinion  of  no 
great  significance. 

Aside  from  placing  the  enforcement  of 
equal  rights  for  women  under  the  Pair 
Labor    Standards    Act,    several    other 
significant  aspects  of  my  bill,  H.R.  5605 
have  been  adopted  in  subcommittee: 

First,  the  concept  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  has  been  expanded  to  include 
equal  effort,  responsibility,  and  working 
conditions  in  addition  to  equal  skills. 

Second,  the  common  procedxire  of  pay. 
ment  based  on  quantity  or  quality  of 
production  usually  referred  to  as  "piece 
work"  is  specifically  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill. 

Third,  reasonable  differentials  based 
on  a  factor  or  factors  other  than  sex  are 
excluded. 

Fourth,  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to 
issue  wide-ranging  regulations  is  elimi- 
nated. 

Fifth,  a  1-year  moratorium  on  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  will  give  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  voltintary  compliance. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  recognition  is  given 
of  the  special  problem  created  by  exist- 
ing collective  bargaining  agreements  by 
providing  that  enforcement  proceedings 
will  be  undertaken  only  at  the  expiration 
of  such  agreements  or  a  maximum  of 
2  years  after  enactment. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  this  Congress 
will,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  enact  sound 
and  workable  legislation  to  promote  equal 
pay  for  women.  I  believe  the  action  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  has 
taken  a  long  stride  toward  accwnplish- 
ment  of  this  commendable  objective.  It 
now  appears  that  the  full  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  will  report  favorably 
on  a  good  equal  pay  for  women  bill  this 
afternoon. 


CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
strongly  believe  that  sanctions  regarding 
conflicts  of  interest  applicable  to  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government 
should  also  apply  to  the  legislative 
branch.  To  further  this  belief.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  here  the  full  nature  of 
my  financial  interests  and  income. 

My  congressional  salary  provides  more 
than  90  percent  of  my  income. 

I  am  an  entirely  inactive  member  of  a 
law  firm  in  Minneapolis  and  I  have  re- 
ceived no  legal  fees  or  other  income 
earned  from  the  practice  of  law  since  I 
was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
on  January  3, 1961. 

I  hold  an  equity  interest  in  a  home  in 
Miimesota  and  one  in  Betheeda,  Md  I 
hold  stock  as  foUows:  200  shares!  Search 
Investment  Corp.;  in  shares.  United 
Scimce  Fund;  3  shares,  Sinclair  Oil 
Corp. 
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dVIL  RIGHTS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rtah]  is 
recognised  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  88th  Congress  has  before  it 
many  items  of  tmflnlshed  biisiness.  I 
rise  at  this  time  to  speak  about  one  un- 
fulfilled resjxjnslblbty  that  stands  out 
from  all  the  rest.  We  have  a  continu- 
ing obligation  to  enact  legislation  to 
guarantee  the  full  rights  of  citizenship 
to  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of  race, 
creed  or  color. 

At  present  these  rights  are  not  equally 
available  to  all  Americans.  Our  Con- 
stitution knows  no  classes;  yet,  our  daily 
experience  reminds  us  that  second-class 
Citizenship  is  still  the  lot  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Our  cities  have  their  "sec- 
tions' — sections  determined  not  by  the 
preference  of  the  inhabitants  but  by 
discriminatory  housing  and  lending 
practices.  This  same  segregation  Is  re- 
flected in  our  schools.  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  have  learned  through 
bitter  experience  that  no  amount  of  skill 
and  training  can  qualify  them  for  cer- 
tain occupations.  Even  their  right  to 
vote  is  a  controversial  right.  In  a  Na- 
tion that  proclaims  the  Inherent  dignity 
of  every  individual  and  the  equality  of 
ail  men  before  the  law,  our  practices  do 
not  square  with  our  principles. 

This  central  contradiction  between 
practice  and  principle  has  never  been 
easy  to  live  with.  It  has  been  a  source 
of  shame  throughout  our  history;  of 
tortured  legal  argument;  of  elaborate 
rationalization;  of  unreasoning  hatred 
and  fear.  At  times  the  tensions  it  gen- 
erates threaten  to  paralyze  our  capacity 
as  a  Nation  to  respond  to  the  many  other 
challenges  of  the  Industrial  age.  No 
feature  of  American  life  discredits  our 
Nation  more  abroad  than  segregation, 
and  none  has  been  so  persistently  con- 
demned at  home. 

Segregation  is  not  only  a  moral 
dilemma — a  conflict  between  constitu- 
tional precept  and  governmental  prac- 
tice, between  democratic  theory  and 
local  custom,  but  it  hw  pervasive  effects 
upon  the  entire  fabric  of  society. 

The  strength  of  America  lies  in  the 
opportunities  our  society  provides  for 
the  maximum  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. Our  traditions  of  free  enter- 
prise, of  universal  public  education,  of 
unrestricted  participation  in  politics 
recognize  the  enormous  dividends  accru- 
ing to  society  from  the  full  realization  of 
every  individual's  potential.  The  ad- 
vantages of  our  system  are  now  generally 
acknowledged . 

Yet  Negro  citizens  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  these  opportunities.  Con- 
ditioned from  their  earliest  years  in  sep- 
arate but  not  equal  schools  to  accept  a 
lesser  role  in  life,  their  incentive  to  make 
the  best  of  their  abilities  Is  blunted  by 
the  knowledge  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  most  challenging  and  rewarding  po- 
sitions In  industry  and  the  professions 
are  closed  to  them.  Effective  disen- 
franchLsement  is  no  preparation  for  as- 
similng  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
And  we  are  only  beginning  to  count  the 


costs  In  pubUc  welfare,  delinquency,  and 
crime  that  segregation  has  entailed. 

Segregation  has  stifled  the  productive 
ci4>acity  of  the  Nation.  The  current  6- 
percoit  rate  of  unemployment  is  alarm- 
ing enough;  but,  as  of  this  February,  13 
percent  of  the  nonwhite  labor  force  in 
this  country  were  without  jobs.  In.  part 
these  figures  restate  in  statistical  terms 
the  well-known  truism  that  Negroes  are 
the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be 
fired  in  a  period  of  overall  economic 
slack;  partly,  too,  they  reflect  the  spe- 
cial vulnerability  of  Negroes,  who  com- 
prise 10.5  percent  of  the  total  population 
but  30.5  percent  of  the  unskilled  farm 
and  factory  labor  force,  to  the  automa- 
tion of  routine  work  processes. 

I>isplacement  by  urban  renewal  and 
highway  projects  likewise  imposes  un- 
ususd  hardships  on  Negro  families,  who 
must  seek  new  housing  in  a  drastically 
limited  market. 

The  overcrowding  of  our  schools  is 
still  another  familiar  social  evil  with  a 
special  impact  on  Negroes.  In  a  study 
of  17  counties  in  which  all  the  schools 
were  segregated  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  discovered  that  the  pupll-to- 
teacher  ratio  was  more  unfavorable  in 
Negro  schools  than  in  white  schools  In 
every  case. 

Thus  the  vicious  circle  contlniles.  The 
rapid  technological  changes  of  our  so- 
ciety affect  with  particular  severity  the 
members  of  minority  groups;  and  the 
disadvantaged  groups  are  by  and  large 
denied  the  opportvmity  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  copixxg  with  such  changes. 

The  result  Is  summarized  in  President 
Kennedy's  recent  message  <m  civil 
rights— February  28,  1963: 

The  Negro  baby  bom  In  America  today — 
regardless  of  the  section  or  State  In  which 
be  ia  bom — has  about  one-half  as  much 
chance  of  completing  high  school  as  a  white 
boy  bom  in  the  same  place  on  the  same  day, 
one-third  as  much  chance  of  completing 
college,  one-third  as  much  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  professional  man,  twice  as  much 
chance  of  becoming  imemployed,  about  one- 
seventh  as  much  chance  of  earning  $10,000 
per  year,  a  life  expectancy,  which  Is  7  years 
less,  and  the  prospects  of  earning  only  one- 
half  as  much. 

This  is  Indeed  a  grim  prospect  and  it  is 
made  worse  by  the  knowledge  that  many 
of  the  most  crippling  hindrances  to  self- 
development  could  be  removed  through 
governmental  action. 

How  very  deeply  our  governmental 
system  has  become  enmeshed  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  segregation  is  something 
that  many  men  of  good  will  have  been 
slow  to  recognize.  Segregation  appears 
to  many  to  be,  in  its  essence,  a  way  of 
life,  a  complex  of  social  conventions  and 
convictions  that  can  only  be  changed 
over  a  long  period  with  a  change  of  heart 
by  those  who  practice  it.  It  Is  often 
argued  that  there  is  very  little  that 
government  can  properly  do  to  change 
the  prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  victims  of  segregation  know  bet- 
ter. 

They  know  that  segregation  has  been 
powerfully  reinforced  by  governmental 
action— or  inactioa  They  know  that, 
when  police  dogs  are  turned  loose  on 
would-be  voting  registrants,  not  social 


custom  but  agents  of  the  State  are  at- 
tempting to  prevent  them  from  exercis- 
ing their  constitutional  rights.     They 
know  that,  when  State  police  are  under 
Instructions  to  close  their  eyes  while 
rioters  seek  to  prevent  the  integration 
of  a  State  university,  the  State  again 
must   bear   responsibility.     These   are 
familiar  and  dramatic  Instances  of  gov- 
ernmental  enforcement   of   segregation 
through  delil>erate   intervention  or  ab- 
stention.   But  critically  important  sup- 
port for  the  institutions  of  segregation 
also  comes  through  less  spectacular  gov- 
ernmental  action.     Continued   Federal 
grants  for  the  construction  of  segregated 
hospitals  and  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  segregated  schools  is.  In  effect, 
the  use  of  governmental  taxing  power  to 
entrench    discriminatory    practices    In 
vital  community  facilities.    Granting  li- 
censes to  public  accommodations  that 
practice  discrimination  by  race  is  like- 
wise seen  in  this  light. 

This  has  been  acknowledged  by  the 
courts  and  by  the  Federal  and  some  State 
administrations.  In  refusing  to  place 
the  power  of  the  Government  behind  a 
restrictive  housing  covenant,  the  Su- 
preme Court  dramatically  revealed  the 
degree  to  which  residential  segregation 
had  rested  on  governmental  enforcement. 
By  its  effectiveness,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity hsis  shown  how  substantially  ad- 
ministrative action  can  idter  not  only 
Federal  personnel  policy  but  also  the  hir- 
ing practices  of  Government  contractors. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Michigan,  and 
Califomla  have  taken  the  initiative  In 
breaking  down  de  facto  discrimination  in 
housing,  schools,  employment,  vocational 
training,  and  public  accommodations, 
providing  in  this  way  still  more  evidence 
of  the  dependence  of  the  Institutions  of 
segregation  on  tacit  or  positive  support 
from  government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter. For  l)etter  or  for  worse,  our  political 
system  can  function  as  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  social  change — or  for  de- 
termined resistance  to  such  change.  The 
role  of  private  individuals  and  groups  in 
bringing  about  an  end  to  segregation 
must  never  be  imderestimated.  Indeed, 
their  courage  deserves  greater  recogni- 
tion than  has  generally  been  accorded. 
But  in  the  end,  the  prime  opportunities 
for  exercising  initiative  and  power  lie 
within  the  Government.  And  with  such 
opportunities  comes  responsibility. 

Congress,  too,  has  played  some  part  In 
the  drive  for  equal  citizenship  that  is  now 
sweeping  our  land.  In  1957,  and  again 
in  1960.  it  passed  laws  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  right  to  vote. 
These  were  the  start  of  the  exercise  of 
responsibility.  Measured  by  the  demands 
of  the  present  situation,  however,  they 
are  inadequate.  They  deal  with  voting 
rights  and  the  protection  of  property — 
vitally  important  laws,  but  <mly  first 
steps.  And  within  the  scope  of  these 
laws  much  remains  to  be  done.  With 
the  exception  of  the  antipoll  tax  amend- 
ment and  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
the  Civa  Rights  Commission  for  another 
2  years,  since  1960  Congress  has  passed 
no  civil  rights  legislation.    Congress  has 
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failed  to  do  Its  part  In  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens  It 
represents. 

For  too  long  Congress  has  left  the  fun 
task  of  establishing  equal  rights  to  the 
Executive,  the  courts,  and  dedicated  pri- 
vate citizens.  When  the  same  constitu- 
tional right  must  be  upheld  in  case  after 
case  in  the  courts,  when  Executive  agen- 
cies must  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
continuing  uncertainty  concerning  their 
legal  authority  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minorities,  the  process  is  a  slow  one. 
What  is  needed  is  a  legislaUve  war  on 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  objective  in 
mind.  I  have  introduced  today  a  package 
of  five  civil  rights  bills. 

My  nrst  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  made 
necessary  by  the  persistence  of  segre- 
gated public  school  systems  in  large 
areas  of  our  Nation. 

Almost  9  years  ago  the  VS.  Supreme 
Court  declared  segregated  schools  to  be 
Inherently  unequal  and  hence  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution.    In  some  States 
this  decision  precipitated  a  substantial 
measure     of     desegregation.       Isolated 
communities  in  other  segregated  States 
took  the  initiative  in  ending  discrimina- 
tion In  the  schools.    However,  this  in- 
itial   impulse    was    spent    very    soon. 
Little  or  no  progress  has  been  made  m 
desegregating  the  public  schools  in  the 
hard-core   areas   of   segregation.     The 
proportion  of  Negroes  in  schools  with 
whites  to  total  Negrc  school  enrollment 
is,  in  some  States,  almost   ludicrously 
small — 0.230  percent  in  Arkansas;  0.532 
percent    in   Florida;    0.013    percent    in 
Georgia;    0.036    percent    in    Louisiana; 
0.265    percent   In   North   Carolina;    1.13 
percent  in  Tennessee;   2.16  percent  In 
Texas;  and  0.556  percent  in  Virginia^ 
Southern  Education  Reporting  Service. 
November  1962 — the  latest  figures  avail- 
able.    Three  States — Alabama.   Missis- 
sippi, and  South  Carolina^have  made 
no  effort  whatever  to  comply  with  the 
Supreme  Court  mandate.    And  we  must 
remember  that  not  only  in  the  South  but 
In  the  North  and  West  as  weU,  segrega- 
tion has  been  maintained  in  the  schools 
through  drawing  school  districts  to  con- 
form to  the  boundaries  of  de  facto  segre- 
gated residential  districts. 

Oreat  harm  results  from  this  desegre- 
gation with  all  deliberate  obstruction. 
Not  only  do  individual  Negroes  continue 
to  suffer  from  dlscrlmlnaUon;  but  the 
entire  Nation  suffers  when  the  Constitu- 
tion is  defied.  Legislation  is  clearly 
needed  to  achieve  what  judicial  rulings 
by  themselves  have  not.  This  bill  con- 
tains requirements,  incentives,  and  pro- 
visions for  assistance  to  provide  'or  na- 
tionwide first-step  compliance  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  by  the  1964-65 
school  year.  It  defines  desegregation 
as  the  assignment  of  all  students  to  pub- 
lic schools  irrespective  of  their  race  or 
color;  and  it  requires  every  school  board 
in  segregated  school  districts  to  file  with 
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requires  expert  advice  and  speeUU  prepa- 
rations, the  bill  authorliea  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  make  technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance avaUable  to  the  governmental 
units  implementing  approved  desegrega- 
tion plans 

Another  UUe  of  the  bill  removes  what 
must  now  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly  of 
the  law  by  striking  out  references  to 
separate  InstltuUons  for  colored  students 
In  the  second  Morrill  Land  Grant  CoUege 
Act. 

It  is  no  accident  that  no  claim  for 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  has 
aroused  such  controversy  and  such  em- 
bittered resistance  as  the  demand  of  mi- 
nority groups  for  equal  educaUonal  op- 
portunities. Education  offers  the  single 
greatest  hope  for  gaining  a  place  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  equality  in  our  socie- 
ty. Integrated  schools  will  mean  In  time 
that  Ignorance  and  class  bias  will  lose 
their  present  role  of  reinforcing  racial 
prejudice.  Conversely,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  deny  these  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  contribute  their  best  ef- 
forts to  our  increasingly  specialized  In- 
creasingly automated  economy. 

Yet   equal   educational   opportunities 
may  not  be  enough  unless  every  child 
has  the  same  incentive  to  make  use  of 
his  education.     Turned  away  from  the 
ballot  box  and   systematically  rejected 
for  managerial  and  professional  posi- 
tions, it  is  the  rare  member  of  a  racial 
or  ethnic  minority  who  can  see  the  point 
in  taking  full  advantage  of  his  educa- 
tion.    And  the  problem  is  even  more 
fundamental,  as  the  Washington  Center 
for  Metropolitan  Studies  suggests  in  a 
report    summarized    in    the    March    29 
1963,  Washington  Post.    Top  Negro  high 
school  students  from  stable  h<»nes  were 
more  likely  than  their  white  counter- 
parts to  fiounder  in  college — largely,  the 
report  makes  clear,  because  of  uncer- 
tainty over  career  opportunities  and  be- 
cause parents  and  relatives  could  offer 
little  or  no  advice  about  job  opportuni- 
ties.   Exhortations  to  stay  in  school  ring 
very  hollow  for  such  children, 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  act  against  dis- 
crimination, which  I  introduced  In  the 
87th  Congress,  has  been  filed  again  to- 
day. It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  bill  has  two  major  objec- 
tives—to eliminate  unfair  discriminatory 
practices  and  to  establish  practical  pro- 
cedures for  protecting  voting  rights. 

To  Implement  the  first  objective,  the 
bill  would  make  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  permanent,  give  it  jurisdiction 
over  discriminatory  practices  and  the 
power  to  issue  court-enforceable  cease- 
and-desist  orders.  Violators  found  guilty 
would  be  punishable  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Under  the  bill,  it  would  be  an  unfair 
discriminatory  practice: 

For  any  employer  in  a  business  afTect- 
ing  commerce  to  discriminate  against  an 
employee  because  of  race  or  color. 
For  a  labor  union  affecting  commerce 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon  and  m  nrL^nit       f/^J?  effecting  co 

Welfare  a  timetable  for  dese^egkSSg  ^  P^^*^<^  ^^^^  discrimination. 
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For  any  pubUcly-aasisted  housing  to 
ll^i  ^^^i^n&UoQ    In    renting   or 

For  any  business  affecting  commerce 
to  deny  equal  treatment  in  facilitiftT 
services  or  accommodations. 

For  any  bank  or  credit  InsUtutlon  in- 
sured  by  the  Government  or  subject  to 
Federal  or  State  regulation  to  discrlmi 
nate  in  granting  loans  or  mortgages. 

For  any  Insurance  company  engased 
in  business  affecUng  commerce  to  dlT 
criminate  on  terms  or  condlUons  of 
msurance. 

For  any  real  estate  broker  or  agent 
operating  In  interstate  commerce  to 
practice  racial  discrimination. 

And  finally,  the  bill  would  outlaw  eco. 
nomic  sanctions,  or  other  forms  of  dis 
crimination,    aimed    at    prevenUng    or 
punishing  anyone  from  voting. 

Mr  Speaker,  title  H  of  the  act  against 
discrimination  is  designed  to  safeguard 
the  voting  rights  of  every  citizen. 
Whenever  the  CivU  Rights  Commission 
or  a  court  finds  that  a  voting  registrar  or 
other  State  or  local  official  has.  under 
color  of  law  or  by  State  action,  deprived 
persons  in  any  locality  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  register  because  of  their  race  or 
color,  the  President  is  authorized  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  Federal  enrollment  office  in 
each  registration  district  in  the  locality 
The  Federal  enrollment  officers  would 
judge  the  quaUfications  of  the  persons 
wanting  to  register  and  actuaUy  enroU 
them.  The  biU  provides  that  people  en- 
roUed  In  this  way  shall  have  the  right  to 
cast  a  ballot  and  have  It  counted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  voting  rights  are  also  the 
concern  of  the  third  biU  in  the  package 
which  abolishes  literacy  tests  as  a  quali- 
fication for  voting  in  any  election 
Literacy  tests,  contrary  to  the  explicit 
intent  and  command  of  the  16th 
amendment,  have  been  openly  used  to 
deny  the  right  to  vote  because  of  race  or 
color.  In  many  sections  of  the  country 
literacy  tests  disenfranchise  prospective 
voters  who  are  not  Uterate  hi  the  English 
language.  The  Spanish-speaking  com- 
munity in  New  York  is  directly  affected 
by  discriminatory  literacy  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  probably  no  civU  rights 
issue  is  of  more  immediate  concern  to 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  than  the  in- 
equitable    administration     of     justice 
Police    brutality    is    an    old    story    to 
minority  groups,  but  famUiarlty  with  the 
experience  has  made  it  no  easier  to  bear. 
No  reader  of  newspaper  accounts  of  re- 
cent events  in  Mississippi  wlU  regard  the 
problem  as  a  thing  of  the  past.     Also, 
police  power  has  been  abused  by  refusal 
to  protect  members  of  minority  groups 
from  unlawful  violence  at  the  hands  of 
private  persons.     So  the  fourth  blU  I 
have  Introduced  provides  both  criminal 
penalties  and  civil  remedies  for  specified 
acts  of  violence  under  color  of  law  or 
for  refusals  to  act.   The  bill  also  author- 
izes  the  Attorney  General  to  institute 
proceedings  for  preventive  relief  against 
any  Individual  who.  under  color  of  law 
excludes  any  person  or  groups  of  persons 
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from  grand  or  petit  jary  lervioe  on  ac- 
ooont  of  their  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  This  provision  gives  full  mean- 
log  to  the  most  ancient  and  honored 
light  in  our  Jurisprudence — the  right  of 
every  man  to  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  his 
peers. 

The  fifth  bill  will  be  familiar  to  many 
Members  of  this  House.  It  amends  part 
m  of  the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1957  to  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  power  to  in- 
stitute suits  upon  a  finding  that  any  per- 
son or  group  of  persons  is  being  deprived 
of.  or  is  l)eing  threatened  with  the  loss 
of.  the  right  to  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin.  This  would  apply  to 
cases  involving  racial  segregation  in 
public  schools.  The  Attorney  General  is 
also  authorized  to  institute  proceedings 
against  any  two  or  more  people  who 
conspire  to  hinder  duly  constituted 
authorities  in  their  efforts  to  secure  any 
person's  right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  A  separate  section  specifically  em- 
powers the  Attorney  General  to  inter- 
vene in  civil  actions  brought  by  individ- 
uals arising  out  of  racial  segregation  in 
public  schools.  Where  the  Attorney 
General  finds  that  any  person  or  group 
of  persons  is  being  deprived  of,  or 
threatened  with  deprivation  of,  their 
constitutional  rights  for  having  opposed 
the  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  to  others,  he  may  bring  an  action 
for  preventive  relief.  This  would  protect 
those  courageous  individuals  who  are 
carrying  on  the  civil  rights  battle.  I  be- 
lieve all  these  measures  are  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  ordered  liberty  in  om* 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  five  bills,  together 
with  civil  rights  measures  I  have  intro- 
duced previously,  will  provide  an  arsenal 
of  legislative  weapons  for  use  in  the  war 
against  discrimination.  This  kind  of 
comprehensive  approach  is  needed. 
Those  who  argue  for  a  more  gradual  ap- 
proach to  the  protection  of  civil  rights — 
to  secure  voting  rights  before  moving 
on  to  educational  and  economic  rights, 
to  win  a  court  case  here  and  to  take  ad- 
ministrative action  elacwhere — overlook 
the  basic  interdependence  of  all  civil 
rights.  Such  an  attitude  ignores  the  fact 
that  equality  of  opportunity  \n  education 
and  employment  are  inextricably  linked; 
that  formal  voting  rights  mean  little  in 
a  climate  of  harassment  and  terror; 
that  residential  segregation  can  all  but 
nullify  the  effects  of  formally  desegre- 
gating the  schools.  It  disoounts.  too,  the 
human  suffering  that  continues  while 
fundamental  rights  are  being  denied  ia 
any  area. 

There  is  a  historical  parallel  that  can 
be  drawn.  In  the  early  1930's  it  was 
apparent  that,  if  labor  was  to  receive  its 
constitutional  rights.  Federal  legislation 
was  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  long 
been  the  case  that  Negroes  and  other 
minority  groups  must  have  Federal  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  their  constitutional 
rights.  I  propose  that  legislation  today. 
If  equal  rights  for  an,  regardless  of  color 
or  religion,  is  not  to  be  Just  a  slogan,  my 
legislaUve  package  should  be  enacted 
promptly. 


APPOINTICENT  OF  HON.  J.  WALTER 
KENNEDY  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
luianlmoxis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  Include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  announce  to  the  House  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Honorable  J.  Walter  Ken- 
nedy, mayor  of  Stamford.  Conn.,  as 
president  of  the  National  Basketball 
Association. 

I  have  known  Mayor  Kennedy  for 
many  years,  having  grown  up  and  en- 
tered politics  in  the  neighboring  city  of 
Norwalk.  Although  we  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  political  aisle.  I  know  he  will 
carry  out  his  new  and  exacting  Job  with 
the  same  high  integrity  and  dedication 
that  has  characterized  all  his  service  to 
the  conmiunity.  I  congratulate  the  Na- 
tional Basketball  Association  on  Its 
choice  and  predict  that  this  President 
Keimedy  will  have  a  long  and  success- 
ful tenure,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  sport  and  its  millions  of  fans 
across  the  country. 

This  morning's  New  York  Times  carries 
an  interesting  sketch  of  Mayor  Kermedy's 
career  and  I  offer  it  here  for  the  Record: 

POLXriCAL  EXPKRISMCX  EXPXCTB)  TO  HXLP  NEW 

Babkktball  CHixr 
(By  Robert  U.  Up«yte) 

For  James  Walter  B^nnedy.  election  yes- 
terday as  the  president  of  the  NaUonal  Bas- 
ketbaU  AMOciatlon  was  the  culmination  of  a 
lifetime  of  vicarious  participation  In  sp>orts. 

"The  Job  epitomizes  everyttdng  I've  been, 
or  done,  or  wanted  to  do."  he  said.  "To  a 
kid  who  used  to  dream  of  being  a  great 
athlete,  knowing  he  oould  never  even  be  a 
good  one,  the  opportunity  to  be  one  of  the 
three  top  profeeslonal  sports  administra- 
tors •    •   •.'• 

The  other  two  top  positions  are  commis- 
sioner of  baseball  and  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League.  It  was  Judge  Kene- 
saw  Mountain  L«xidis.  one  of  baseball's 
strongest  leaders,  who  made  the  strongest 
Impression  on  young  Walter  Kennedy. 

Kennedy  recalls  with  a  wry  smile  that  he 
wrote  an  essay  as  a  sixth-grader  outlining 
his  two  life  ambitions:  one  was  to  become 
mayor  of  Stamford,  his  hometown;  the 
other  was  to  be  commissioner  of  baseball. 

rATHn  PHTSICALLT  ACTHni 


was   graduated   In   1934.  he   spent   4  years 
working  In  the  sports  pabUdty  oAoa. 

He  returned  to  Stamttird  the  tollowtnc 
year,  working  with  JuvmUe  dellaquents  for 
the  department  of  welfare  and  CathoUc 
charities,  and  becoming  the  winning  coach 
of  the  St.  Basil's  prep  basketball  team.  He 
returned  to  Notre  Dame  to  1943  as  director 
of  sports  publicity. 

Prom  1946  until  1969,  he  ran  his  own  pub- 
lic relations  company;  traveled  around  the 
world  as  press  agent  for  the  Harlem  Globe- 
trotters basketball  team;  broadcast  college 
and  professional  football  games  with  Ted 
Huslng:  was  the  first  public  relations  direc- 
tor for  the  National  Basketball  Association, 
and  served  on  Stamford's  park  commission, 
board  of  recreation,  and  board  of  education. 

Pour  years  ago  he  achieved  his  Urtt  goal 
when  he  won  the  mayoralty  of  Stamford, 
as  a  Democrat,  by  the  city's  largest  plurality. 
Last  year,  In  his  second  term  of  office,  he 
successfully  managed  the  senatorial  cam- 
paign of  Abkaham  Ribicoft. 

Although  he  sleeps  only  6  hours  a  night, 
Kennedy  has  little  spare  time  for  hobbies 
or  diversions.  His  chief  recreation  tocludes 
an  undemanding  bestseUer  before  lights 
out;  "The  Untouchables"  on  television;  or 
a  basketball,  baseball,  or  football  game.  He 
still  lives  somewhat  vicariously,  exulting  in 
tbe  athletic  activities  of  hU  two  sons — 21- 
year-old  David,  a  senior  at  Notre  Dame  and 
a  varsity  trackman,  and  ao-year-old  Robert, 
a  junior  at  La  Salle  and  a  letter  man  In  soccer 
and  baseball. 

Kennedy,  6  feet  7  toches  tall.  170  pounds, 
with  dark  brown  hair.  Uvee  In  a  four-level, 
eight-room  house  in  Stamford  with  his  wife 
and  16-year-old  daughter  Kathleen.  He 
drives  a  Dodge  convertible  and  wears  button- 
down  shirts. 

AGOmAVATTON    DAT 

The  originator  of  Stamford's  Aggravation 
Day — in  which  citizens  may  walk  into  the 
mayor's  office  once  a  week  and  talk — Ken- 
nedy feels  that  he  wlU  be  sensitive  to  the 
public  pulse.  As  basketball  leader,  he  ex- 
pects to  sit  in  the  stands,  incognito,  and 
listen  to  people. 

Although  his  second  goal  probably  will 
never  come  true,  he  feels  that  the  basketball 
Job  Is  a  worthy  substitute.  He  hopes  to 
bring  his  sports  background  and  political 
experience  to  the  Job,  as  well  as  a  erado  that 
even  Judge  Landls  oould  approve  of: 

"No  commissioner  can  compromise  with 
anyone — owners,  players,  fans — If  it  Involves 
the  integrity  of  the  organization." 


Kennedy  was  bom  on  June  8.  1913,  of  a 
family  todlgenous  to  the  Connecticut  city 
for  several  generations.  His  father,  a  sales- 
man for  the  City  Steam  Laundry,  was  a 
physically  active  man.  He  was  rather  dis- 
appointed when  a  childhood  attack  of  polio 
held  back  his  son's  athletic  development. 

An  operation  on  a  foot  in  adolescence 
helped  young  Walter  greatly,  but  by  this 
time  he  was  too  far  behind  for  varsity-level 
competition. 

Kennedy  took  another  route  toward  sports 
participation.  While  to  high  school  he  be- 
came official  scorer  for  the  Stamfcnxl  Pros, 
a  touring  basketball  team,  at  $1  a  game; 
managed  hU  high  school  haakettwll  team, 
and  starred  with  tbe  debating  society  and  as 
a  student.    At  Notre  Dame,  from  which  he 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-SEC- 
OND  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
POLISH  CONSTITUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  NkdzjI  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker  under  a  spe- 
,cial  <M-der,  today  this  great  legislative 
body,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
observes  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  Po- 
land. This  is  the  172d  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution,  a  document  adopted 
on  May  3,  1791.  Today,  we  who  Uve  in 
freedom,  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
the  world  that  Americans  share  the  as- 
piration of  the  Polish  people  that  thehr 
nation  will  again  be  free.  In  paying 
tribute  to  that  small  group  of  f  ar-idghted 
men  who  produced  the  remaiicable  Con- 
stitution of  1791,  we  also  express  our 
i^ipreciatlon  for  the  eontributtoos  Po- 
land has  made  to  the  derelopment  ot 
Western  civiUsatton.    Moreover,  we  are 
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Union. 

America^  grestncBs  is  founded  in  larse 
p«rt  on  a  gntX  Constitution.  As  Isw- 
makers,  we  are  particularly  conscious  of 
the  great  atnogth  (d  constitutionalism 
and  what  It  taaa  meant  to  our  derelop- 
ment  as  a  nation.    It  is  notewortliy.  in 


May  t 

led  to  reOeet  on  tha  plight  of  tha  Polish    ing  her  mines  and  fields.  boBdtng  her    In  178f :  Poland  adooted  bM>  tm.  ma..  • 

peopla  M  ttey  aidhr  mider  a  fens  etf    roadt  and  woittag  her  asaemblj  Itaea.    lltl.  80  t£iStte?a!i^r2 2!!i L 

<rn>«.H^«Bi«t    imnoMrf    bj    the    floviet    ThcT  ha?*  seen  their  sons  off  to  warin    the  jyjurth  of  July  forttjeMnrwvI 

thecauseof  freedom,  and  they  ha»»  had    daughten  of  Poland.  ^^ 

' '    '  the  great  pleasure  of  «»^"»lng  hy  their 

labors  a  better  opportunity  for  their  ehn. 

dren  and  the  children  of  their  fellow 

Americans.    Aiy  parents,  like  many  of 

yours,  were  among  those  who  made  that 

long  and  perilous  crossing  to  this  land  of 


Maipr  of  these  people  have  boUt  good 
lives  for  themselves  In  this  comitry- 
many  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  the  success  of  our  free  land 
All  of  them  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
principles  of  our  ConsUtuUon,  because 


the  light  of  oar  tradition,  that  the  Poles    opportunity.  They  adopted  America  with    they  found  the  same  wterfnS  hTSS! 
choose  to  derate  the  Constitution  of    enthusiasm,  without  forgetting  the  his-    own  Constltutimrin  p«i.«^   iJt  J?^ 


1791  as  the  great  moment  of  their  his 
tarw.  It  is  a  constitution  rather  than  a 
great  victory,  or  a  revolution,  which  Is 
most  venerated  in  Polish  tradition. 

Judged  by  any  yardstick  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  was  an  historic  and  a  pro- 
gressive document.  It  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple that  an  power  In  civil  society  is 
derived  from  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
men  who  drafted  this  Constitution  were 
greatly  influenced  by  liberal  movements 
in  America,  England,  and  Prance.  An- 
cient class  distinctions  and  privileges 
were  dbninated,  and  the  peasantry  was 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

XJnforkunately,  the  people  of  Poland 
never  had  the  chance  to  live  under  this 
Oonstitution.  The  spirit  in  wliich  the 
Constitution  was  developed  alarmed  the 
dictatorship  in  Russia,  wliich  saw  on  Its 
doorstep  the  shadow  of  democracy. 
Russia  and  Prussia  partitioned  and  oc- 
cupied Poland,  and  destroyed  the  Polish 
Constitution.  This  dastardly  act  was  re- 
peated in  1939. 

Throughout  its  history.  Poland  has 
been  a  victim  of  its  geography.  Ever 
since  9M  AX).,  nearly  1,000  years  ago. 
when  Poland  accepted  Christianity  and 
Joined  her  destiny  to  the  West,  she  has 
lived  at  the  crossroads  of  war.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  and  their  national  con- 

tinuUj  Is  80  deeply  ingrained  In  the  Pol- 
ish ptasAt  that  she  is  constantly  a  dan- 
ger, by  her  attractive  example,  to  the 
totalitarian  soddtles  which  have  so  long 
bounded  her  on  east  and  west. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 

most  encouraged  by  the  Polish  spirit  of 
Independence.  This  Is  the  spirit  which 
preserved  a  sense  of  nationalism  for  123 
years,  from  1795  to  1018.  when  there  was 
no  Poland  except  in  the  memories  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  spirit  which  today 
has  as  its  ally  the  Catholic  Church  and 
Poland  led  by  Cardinal  Wynynskl.  and 
which  Is  again  the  sanctuary  of  nation- 
ality and  a  guardian  of  Polish  culture 
and  tradition.  And  this  is  the  spirit 
which  in  1956  shook  the  Communist  em- 
pire by  showing  the  world  that  the  Pol- 
ish desire  for  freedom  was  not  crushed. 
Althoash  the  hopes  enaendered  by  the 

demonstrations  of  1956  have  not  been 
falflUed,  ther  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
100  milUon  restive,  unhappy  people  in 
Eastern  Burope  are  the  Achilles  beel  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  ttie'ideologlcal  strug- 
gle between  the  East  and  the  West  In 
our  svpport  of  their  aspirations  and  self- 
determination,  we  are  doing  what  is 
morally  right  and  what  is  poUtlcally 
rUht 

Amarleans  of  Polish  origin  are  ptood 
of  their  heritage.  They  are  ixtMid  not 
only  of  their  men  of  genius,  but  of  the 
contributions  of  quiet  and  unsung  Poles 
who  have  helped  buUd  America  by  work- 


tory  and  culture  of  the  land  of  their 
origin.  Knowing  this  history,  they  take 
h(H)e  that  Poland  will  regain  her  inde- 
pendence tmd  follow  her  natural  Inclina- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  free  world. 

Many  of  my  coUeagues  Join  me  In  this 
observance  today,  and  their  remarks  wHl 
be  set  forth  in  the  Rbcors  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  of  our  convictions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
times  of  misfortune,  peoples'  thoughts 
almost  invariably  turn  back  to  happier 
and  more  inspiring  days  of  the  past. 
This  is  partlciilarly  true  of  the  people  of 
Poland,  who.  after  all  the  siiiferlngs  they 
endured  and  the  sacrifices  they  made  for 
freedom,  find  themselves  once  again  en- 
slaved in  their  homeland  by  Soviet  op- 
pressors. Today,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  democratic  constitution,  the 
Polish  people.  In  and  out  of  Poland.  Join 
In  commemoration  of  tills  great  national 
event. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
1791  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  significant  landmarks  in  Poland's 
political  history.  The  event  came  at  a 
time  when  nearly  all  of  the  nation  was 
being  parceled  among  the  three  greedy 
monarchs  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia. It  was  then  that  a  smaU  band  of 
patriotic,  f  arsighted  and  dauntless  Poles 

drafted  and  presented  to  the  country  this 
document  of  f  reedun. 

The  Constitution  made  Poland  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  a  reqToasible 
cabinet  form  of  government.  Ancient 
class  distinctions  and  privileges  were 

wiped  out.  and  the  government  was 
strengthened  by  bringing  the  peasantry 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  What 
is  perhaps  even  more  significant  for 
those  days  and  for  that  part  of  the 
world,  was  the  fact  that  this  Constitutlcm 
guaranteed  religious  freedom.  In  this 
and  in  many  other  ways,  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  1791,  was  in  the  van- 
eruard  of  democracy's  advance  into  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe. 

In  commemorating  the  172d  anniver- 
sary of  the  promulgation  and  adoption 

of  this  Constitution,  we  are  paying  our 
respects  to  the  memory  of  Its  creators — 
some  of  the  leading  figures  In  Poland's 
history.  In  doing  this  we  are  also  reaf- 
firming our  faith  in  the  future  of  the 
Polish  people.  In  a  free  and  Independent 
Poland. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  once  again  to 
speak  a  word  of  commemoration  and 
dedication  as  the  people  dedicated  to  a 
free  Poland  observe  their  traditional  day 
of  Independence,  May  3. 

This  hlstorle  date  marks  Poland's  Con- 
stitution Day.  heralding  the  adoption  of 
a  Constitution  only  2  years  younger  than 
our  own.   We  adopted  our  Constitution 


words: 

AU  power  tn  clvU  aoclety  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  wlU  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  «t*t4».  th*  ctru  Uberty  and  Kood  order 
of  Bodety.  oo  an  eqtuU  acale  and  on  a  lasUns 
foundatloa. 

As  early  as  our  own  Revolutionary 
War.  immigrants  from  Poland  distin- 
guished themselves  as  industrious,  hon- 
orable. Idealistic  and  courageous.  These 
qualities  made  them  good  soldiers  In 
times  of  war  and  good  citizens  In  times 
of  peace.  We  salute  them  today  for  the 
rich  contributions  which  they  have  made 
to  American  history  and  our  way  of  life. 

We  Join  with  them  today  In  saluting 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  and  those  en- 
during principles  to  which  all  free 
peoples  must  look  In  this  troubled  world, 
hoping  that  out  of  our  rededication  to 
such  Ideals  may  come  a  better  way  of 
life  for  all  peoples  and  all  nations. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  the  State  of  Mlchlaan  for 
having  taken  this  time  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  worthy  Polish  pe(H;>le  of 

the  New  World  and  the  Old.  I  know  that 
the  Polish  people  in  my  own  district,  of 
which  tliere  are  a  great  number,  have 
made  their  contribution  to  tlie  Ufe  of 
Long  Island.  Just  as  the  goitleman  from 
Michigan  has  made  his  contribution  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  They 
tiave  brought  energy  and  vitality  and  a 
certain  Joy  of  life  to  the  area. 

No  native-bom  American  who  has 
Uved  in  this  country  all  his  life, 
even  an  Anterican  of  sensitive  mind  suid 
compassionate  heart,  can  really  appreci- 
ate what  it  Is  to  live  under  tyranny. 
Only  those  who  have  felt  the  erushizig 
heel  of  a  totalitarian  power  can  know 
what  it  means.  AU  through  our  history 
we  have  welcomed  to  our  shores  freedom- 
loving  peoples  from  every  nation  on 
earth,  who  have  enriched  our  American 
tapestry  with  the  warm,  glowing  threads 
of  their  own  great  national  heritage. 
But  their  sufferings  before  they  left  their 

native  land  we  can  know  only  vicariously. 
Today  we  pay  tribute  to  a  country  and 
a  people  who  have  fought  and  endured 
foreign  invaders  throughout  most  of 
their  history.  I  salute  them  with  words 
they  will  immediately  recognize — "CsedA 
warn  bracia  polaey" — and  am  proud  to 
have  in  my  own  district  many  dtisens 
of  Polish  origin  who  contribute  to  the 
life  of  Long  Island  the  strength,  vital- 
ity and  Joy  of  living  so  characteristic 
of  their  race. 
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Tomorrow  is  a  very  special  day  for 
pe<n>le  of  Polish  blood  everywhere,  for  it 
marks  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1701 — a  docu- 
ment as  lnm>ired  and  as  great  as  our 
own.  Its  high  purpose  is  fully  described 
in  tlUs  quotation: 

All  power  In  cItU  aoclety  ahould  be  derived 
fjocn  tn«  wUl  of  the  people,  lt«  end  and 
object  tMing  the  prcserraUon  and  integrity 
(rf  the  state,  the  dvU  Ubcrty  and  the  good 
ocder  of  soolety,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on 
a  lasting  foundation. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  although  it  lives 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people,  It 
has  never  been  fully  realized.  That 
small  and  gallant  nation  has  been  con- 
tinually overrun  by  ruthless  forces  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  now  lies 
under  merciless  Soviet  domination. 

The  year  1063  marics  the  lOOth  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Janiuu7  uprising 
of  1863  against  Russian  enslavement,  the 
longest  and  bloodiest  rebellion  in  Polish 
history.  After  2  terrible  years  of  heroic 
fighting  they  were  ruthlessly  crushed, 
and  250,000  of  her  best  sons  lost^kllled 
In  battle,  executed,  or  exiled  to  Siberia. 

May  3  Is  a  day  for  Polish  pe(4>le 
everywhere  to  remember  their  brave 
and  proud  history,  and  to  look  forward 
to  the  happy  day  when,  Qod  willing,  they 
will  once  again  be  free. 

"Nlech  zwyclezy  Orzel  Bialy" — "May 
the  white  eagle  be  victorious." 

Mr.  NED2a.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  his  kind  remarics. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  I^^eak- 
er.  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleague   from   Michigan    [Mr.   Nedzi], 

for  having  taken  the  floor  to  remind  the 
House  that  tomorrow  is  Polidi  Consti- 
tution Day.  The  valiant  Polish  people 
have  made  a  magnificent  contribution  to 
the  development  of  America. 

It  is  Indeed  fitting  that  we  commemo- 
rate the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion 172  years  ago,  for  it  Is  a  landmark 
in  the  modem  history  of  Poland.  By 
that  Important  document  the  Poles  ef- 
fected a  peaceful  revolution  in  their  form 
of  government  without  resorting  to  the 
violence  which  characterized  the  French 
Revolution. 

"Hiat  historic  document  contained 
many  provisions  which  still  retain  their 
philosophical  validity  today.  The  au- 
thority of  the  monarch  was  reduced,  and 
ministerial  responsibility  was  Introduced. 
The  intricate  and  obstructive  features 
of  the  old  system.  Including  many  class 
distinctions,  were  eliminated.  The  up- 
per legislative  chamber  lost  some  of  Its 

preponderant  powers  and  the  second 
chamber,  the  elective  and  the  represent- 
ative body  of  the  natlcm.  was  vested  with 
genuine  legislative  authority.  Economic 
barriers  between  the  nobiUty  and  the 
bourgeoisie  were  broken  down;  the 
townsmen  recovered  their  Judicial  auton- 
Mny  and  received  a  ntnnber  of  political 
rights,  especially  that  of  admission  to 
many  of  the  higher  offices.  The  peasan- 
try were  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Finally,  religious  freedom  was 
guaranteed.  Tlie  Oonstitution  ahottshed 
the  wont  abuses  from  which  Poland  had 


been  suffering  for  centuries.  Throui^ 
the  abolition  of  the  most  crying  politi- 
cal evils  of  the  old  regime,  and  by  grant- 
ing Increased  freedom  of  action  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  marked  a  great  advance  over 
all  previous  attempts  at  reform  in  Po- 
land. It  was  duly  praised  by  all  advo- 
cates of  democratic  government  in 
Europe. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  benefits  of 
this  new  Constitution  was  enjoyed.  Po- 
land was  divided  among  the  autocrats  of 
Austria.  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Having 
lost  their  sovereign  existence  and  na- 
tional independence,  the  Poles  for  more 
than  120  years  lived  under  oppressive 
foreign  regimes.  The  rebirth  of  the  Pol- 
ish Republic  in  1918  signified  also  the 
resurgence  of  the  Ideals  embodied  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

Years  before  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  the  late  18th  century  many  Poles  had 
left  their  homeland,  and  some  of  them 
came  to  the  new  world.  It  is  definitely 
known  that  a  group  of  Poles  arrived  in 
colonial  America  in  1608.    In  that  year 

they  were  engaged  as  experts  and  In- 
structors in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  pitch,  tar  and  other  products,  in 
Jamestown.  Va.  Polish  immigration  to 
this  country  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  today  PoUsh-American  citizens  can 
be  counted  in  the  millions.  They  have 
always  been  sunong  the  most  industrious, 
loyal,  patriotic  and  brave  citizens  of  this 
republic.  Poles  as  a  gifted  people,  many 
of  them  endowed  with  rare  talents,  have 
excelled  in  many  fields  of  endeavors  and 
many  walks  of  life.  They  have  always 
been  in  the  forefront  among  peoples 
fighting  for  freedom  and  for  other  noble 
ideals  of  humanity. 

They  have  amply  proved  this  by  their 

contribution  to  our  wars,  beginning  with 
our  War  of  Independence.  No  one  in 
this  country  will  ever  forget  the  yeoman 
services  which  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski 
rendered  for  the  cause  of  our  national 
freedom.    Nor  have  the  Poles  failed  to 

keep  up  the  fine  tradition  established 
by  these  two  gallant  sons  of  Poland. 
Here  in  this  country,  all  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  have  always  worked  for 
the  strengthening  and  preservation  of 
our  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  let  us 
consider  the  plight  of  the  Polish  people 
who  had  worked,  hoped  for,  and  dreamed 
of  a  liberated  and  free  Poland.  All  ves- 
tiges of  genuine  democracy  have  been 
blotted  out  In  Poland.  But  even  under 
such  restrictions  and  under  unrelenting 
oppression,  these  brave  and  unsubdued 
people  still  cling  to  the  fine  ideals  em- 
bodied in  their  Constitution  of  1791. 

Mr.  NEDZI.    I  thank  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  congratulate  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Michigan  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement  on  this  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  in  this  body  when  members  of 
both  parties,  sitting  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  aisle.  Join  together  in  the  ob- 
servance of  one  of  the  most  historic  days 


in  man's  struggle  for  the  estabUshmait 
of  individual  freedom.  Z  think  that  in 
the  consideration  of  our  day-tonAay 
work  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  Eastern  Burope  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  there  are  people,  not  only 
in  Poland  but  in  other  captive  countries, 
who  long  for  the  day  when  they  may 
once  again  enjoy  the  realities  of  a  self- 
governing  system  based  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  individual  and  the  equality  of  op- 
];x)rtunity  which  we  almost  take  for 
granted  in  our  country. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentieman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  fine  remarics. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Micliigan. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentieman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  want  to  take 
this  opportimity  to  thank  my  colleague 
from  the  great  State  of  Mlctilgan  and 
who  is  also  from  the  city  of  Detroit  for 
making  these  timely  remarks  in  com- 
memoration of  the  aimiversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarics  which  have 
been  made  by  the  gentieman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Nkdzi].  because  in  so  doing  he 
is  psiying  tribute  to  a  fine  race  of  people, 
a  wonderful  group  of  people,  who  have 
made  many  great  contributions  not  only 
to  the  United  States  of  America  but  to 
the  entire  world.  The  economc.  politi- 
cal, the  industrial,  and  the  religious  con- 
tributions that  they  have  made  to  this 
country  have  gone  far  toward  making 
this  a  better  America  for  aU  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  hopeful  of  the 
day  when  the  Poles  in  their  own  country 
of  Poland  will  be  able  to  overthrow  the 
yoke  of  suppression  which  is  now  over 
them  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  merits 
of  their  fine  document,  the  Constitution 
of  Poland  which  was  adopted  in  1791. 

This  Constitution  incorporates  endur- 
ing precepts  of  public  poUcy  and  democ- 
racy. Its  principles  were  rooted  in  the 
Pole's  love  and  attachment  to  freedom 
and  independence.  These  principles 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  many  Polish  gen- 
erations. In  times  of  national  well-being 
as  well  as  in  times  of  misfortune,  they 
represented  the  fountalnhead  of  national 
consciousness,  patriotism  and  ever- 
present  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  cause  of  freedom  of  all 
nations. 

As  we  approach  May  the  3d.  free  Po- 
land's national  holiday,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  reminding  you  that  this  year 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  January  uprising  of  1863.  There 
were  other  Polish  uprisings  against  the 
Russian  rule.     The  Koedussko  uprising 

in  1794.  the  November  uprising  In  1831. 
the  Warsaw  uprising  in  1944  against  the 
Oerman  occupation,  but  the  1863  upris- 
ing against  the  Russian  tyranny  was  the 
greatest,  longest,  and  bloodiest  uprising 
in  the  Polish  history.  The  Polish 
patriots  fought  the  Russian  occupaticm 
army  for  over  2  years. 

During  the  night  of  January  22,  1863, 
units  of  PoUsh  insurgents  attacked  Rus- 
sian garrisons  in  many  localities  and 
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In  tte  betlmilug  the  PtdUh  IxMurgents 
bad  aone  irignlflmnt  suoeeaaes  but  wbcn 
the  Rasslaiu  brooght  into  Poland  390,- 
000  waaoned  troops  of  the  regular  Rus- 
sian army — the  fate  of  the  uprising  was 
sealed. 

On  one  side  were  well-equipped  regular 
army  units— on  the  other  the  heroic  In- 
surgent army,  poorly  equipped,  having 
InsaBelent  supplies  and  inadequate 
training.  Despite  these  handicaps  the 
brave  Insurgents  aehieyed  many  suc- 
cesses over  Russian  army  regiments  in 
orer  1.000  battles  and  skirmishes  all  orer 
Poland. 

Over  20,000  Poles  were  kOled  In  bat- 
tles, thousands  were  captiu^d.  000  lead- 
ers were  executed  by  flring  squads  or 
hanged  in  public  squares,  the  rest  were 
sent  to  the  m'nes  in  Siberia. 

The  last  leader  of  the  uprising.  Romu- 
aJd  Traugutt,  and  4  of  his  assistants 
were  hanged  in  the  public  square  in 
Warsaw  in  view  of  the  kneeling,  praying, 
and  weeping  crowd  of  25,000. 

The  la-t  detachment  of  Polish  insur- 
gents led  by  Rererend  Brzoska  was  sur- 
rendered and  wiped  out  in  April  1885. 

Ttot6  Russian  Qoyemment  ordered  the 
so-called  military  padflcation  of  the 
ooantry.  Thousands  of  Poles  were  ar- 
rested and  deported  to  Siberia,  llieir 
property  was  eonflscated.  PoUsh  lan- 
gvaoe  was  banned  from  offices  and 
schools.  The  economy  of  Poland  was 
destroyed.  The  sense  of  real  mourning 
enveloped  the  entire  nation. 

The  Polish  nation  lost  250,000  of  Its 
best  sons,  the  flower  of  its  manhood — 
killed  in  battles,  executed,  axxl  exiled  to 
Siberia. 

llie  United  States  at  that  time  was  In 
the  throes  of  dvll  war  and  Europe  was 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  martyred  nation. 

TtMb  Polish  people  suffered  a  defeat  in 
the  fight  for  independence  but  the  social 
reforms  put  through  by  its  leaders  gave 
the  Poles  a  strength  and  cohesion  against 
which  all  attempts  at  denatlcmalisatlon 
were  shattered. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  lOOth  anniver- 
aary  of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863  we 
are  also  paying  tribute  to  Poland's  de- 
fenders of  freedom  for  the  past  thousand 
years. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  MonagahI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoao 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  lOehigan? 

then  was  no  objectlan. 

M^.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
3d  of  May  Is  constitutloai  day  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Polish  people  every- 
where, particularly  in  the  United  States 
where  proud  sons  and  daughters  of  this 
torn  nation  are  ever  mindful  of  Poland's 
pi(MMerlng  in  European  liberalism. 

Poland,  the  land  whose  stalwart  ofT- 
qnlng  have  helped  sustain  the  American 
heritage  through  loyal  devotion  and 
to  their  adoptive  nation,  re- 


on  the  third  of  May  of  its 
la  the  hlstsry  of  mankind.  Ber 
people  prophesy  the  ultimate  trtomph 
of  freedom,  as  their  predeoeasors  have 
known  these  MessincB. 

V^  It  was  on  May  S.  IVtl.  barely  2 
years  after  the  United  States  adoi»ted  its 
Conetltution.  that  Poland  reformed  her 
public  Ufe  axMl  eradicated  her  Internal 
decline.  And  this  without  disorder  or 
bloody  revolution.  The  greatness  of  the 
May  3  Polish  Constitution  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  It  eliminated  the  most 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system. 

The  armed  might  of  Russia  and 
PrussU  blighted  Polish  freedom  in  1705. 
and  in  1939.  the  same  forces  that  earlier 
saw  danger  in  the  rise  of  tnie  libo-allsm 
in  Poland,  again  tarnished  the  soil  of 
freedom  with  the  totalitarianism  sys- 
tems of  naslsm  and  oommimism. 

Reflection  on  these  achievements  and 
sacrifices  and  meditation  on  the  anni- 
versary <rf  May  3.  deepens  the  faith  and 
heightens  the  eoiutige  of  every  Pole  and 
of  every  American  of  Polish  origin.  We 
most  continue  to  assist  in  the  nourish- 
ment and  encouragement  of  this  faith, 
and  in  the  ooiuttge  of  hope  that  Poland 
and  the  other  captive  nations  of  Europe 
wm  stand  firm  in  the  fight  for  freedom. 

Mr.  NELXZI.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  thct  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  MuLTst]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rsooas  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cele- 
brate tomorrow.  May  3,  the  172d  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  first  democratic 
Constitution. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was 
apiMToved  without  revolution  or  blood- 
shed during  Europe's  18th  century  cru- 
sade for  freedom.  It  was  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  French  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man.  This  historic 
document  has  partlcidar  significance  at 
a  time  when  the  Polish  people  are  unable 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  It  guaranteed. 

I  would  like  to  recall  certain  aq>ect8 
of  Polish  history  which  oiler  lessons  for 
our  time.  When  the  country  was  parti- 
tioned in  1772  the  royal  republic  of  Po- 
land was  ovemm  by  foreign  troops  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Polish  people  was  de- 
stn^ed.  On  this  occasion  Russia  and 
Prussia  gained  widespread  control  of 
Polish  affairs.  As  ttie  result  of  a  change 
in  the  diplomatic  relations  among  the 
European  powers,  Poland  had  an  oppor- 
tunity in  1788  to  strengthen  her  govern- 
ment and  increase  her  control  over  her 
own  affairs.  Polish  statesmen  ccmvened 
in  the  Pour-Year-Diet,  which  produced 
the  Constitution  of  1791.  The  Oovem- 
ment  of  Poland  was  changed  from  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  to  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy, with  regular  meetings  of  the 
parliament,  and  respcmstble  ministers. 
The  3d  of  May  COnstltutloa  reorganised 
the  life  <A  Poland,  providing  for  politi- 
eal,  economic  and  social  ref  onus.  The 
power  of  king  and  nobility  were  radueed. 
and  relations  between  peasants  and  land- 
lords were  placed  under  the  rule  of  law. 


The  schools  were  reformed,  and  the 
organizatiaa  of  her  aoetety  cnabtod  F<h 
land  to  develop  and  husband  her  i«. 
soorees  and  gala  a  new  aenss  of  demo- 
cratlo  natiwial  **'*»««*'Wnnnss  "The 
hTplnfss  of  naUons  depends  on  Just 
laws,"  the  deputies  proudly  annntinccd 
and  "the  effects  of  laws  depend  on  their 
execution." 

While  the  innovations  were  unfortu- 
nately rev(Aed  after  the  partition  of 
1795.  the  Sd  of  May  Constitution  re- 
mains a  reminder  and  a  sjrmbol  to  all 
Poles  and  friends  of  Poland  throughout 
the  world  that  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  independence  cannot  be  suppressed 
forever  by  foreign  despots.  After  the 
First  World  War  the  Polish  people  were 
again  given  an  opportunity  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ayston  of  govern- 
ment. But  after  a  few  short  years  of  na- 
tional independence,  foreign  armies  once 
again  invaded  Poland  and  this  tiny  n»> 
Uon  suffered  the  full  bnmt  of  20th  cen- 
tiu7  dictatorships.  Yet  the  spirit  of 
1791  siirvives.  The  PoUsh  people  have 
preserved  their  sense  of  nationality  and 
love  the  liberties  guaranteed  them  by  the 
3d  of  May  Constitution. 

On  this  solemn  ooeaston  we  salute  the 
Polish  people  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1T91. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
Imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bsocnl  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rccord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
doubly  appropriate  that  in  this  year  of 
1963  we  Join  with  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Polish  patriots  who  for  a  thousand 
years  have  been  their  nation's  de- 
fenders of  freedom. 

What  a  happy  occasion  it  woxild  be  If 
we  could  say  that  in  this  year  they  were 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  It  Is 
not  so.  because,  like  so  many  of  Europe's 
freedom^oving  people,  the  Poles  of  to- 
day suffer  the  iron  yoke  of  Russian 
tyranny. 

I  say  this  is  a  doubly  appropriate  time 
for  us  to  pause  in  reflection  on  Poland's 
plight,  because  not  only  is  May  3  the 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution, 
so  much  like  our  own.  but  it  is  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  most  violent  of  Poland's 
freedom  uprisings. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  adopted 
In  1791,  just  2  years  after  our  own. 
When,  in  January  1863,  250.000  Poles 
paid  with  their  lives  in  a  bloody  free- 
dom uprising,  we  were  occupied  with  our 
own  Civil  War. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  only  hope  in 
this  year  of  dual  significance  to  the 
Polish  people  and  the  7  million  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  that  the  day  is 
not  too  far  In  the  future  when  the 
shackles  of  communism  can  be  cast  off. 

I  trust  my  eountxy  wiU  take  every 
possible  step  to  bring  about  the  libera- 
tion of  Poland. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
faaoas  eonaent  that  the  •entlcnsan  from 
Mew  Torit  IMr.  OiubbxI  may  extend  his 
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remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rsgord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportimity  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  observance  of 
Poland's  national  holiday,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Poland's  great  Constitution  of 
1791,  for  Poland  pioneered  liberalism  in 
Europe. 

In  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution 
we  And  these  words: 

All  power  in  ctvll  society  ihould  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  itt  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  aoclety,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
laT*'"g  foundation. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  Polish 
people  and  the  American  people  share 
the  same  Ideals  of  equality,  freedom,  and 
love  of  liberty,  and  democracy. 

The  history  of  the  Polish  people  has 
been  filled  with  tragedy.  There  have 
been  numerous  uprisings  against  Rus- 
sian rule,  but  the  1863  uprising  against 
Russian  tyranny  was  the  greatest,  long- 
est, and  bloodiest  uprising  in  Polish 
history;  Polish  patriots  fought  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  army  for  over  2  years 
and  more  than  20.000  Poles  were  killed 
in  battles,  many  more  thousands  were 
executed  or  sent  to  Siberian  mines  to 
live  In  slavery.  Although  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  suffered  many  defeats  in  their 
struggles  for  independence,  the  reforms 
put  through  by  their  leaders  have  given 
them  strength  and  vision  and  a  will  to 
be  free  so  that  all  attempts  at  denatlon- 
alization  have  been  shattered.  Because 
of  the  tremendous  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Polish  people,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  also  commemorate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  uprising 
of  1863  and  pay  tribute  to  aU  the  Polish 
defenders  of  freedom  who  gave  their  all 
for  their  country. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Polish-Ameri- 
cans who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  our  Nation. 
Our  ho[>es  and  prayers  are  Joined  with 
theirs  on  this  occasion  when  we  remem- 
ber the  brave  patriots  in  Poland  and 
laud  them  for  their  faith  and  coiu-age; 
we  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Poland 
will  have  her  independence  restored  to 
her  and  her  people  released  from  the 
Soviet  yoke  of  oppression. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlonan  from 
Connecticut  TMr.  Szbsi.]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  172d 
observance  of  Poland's  Constitution  of 
May  3  finds  the  Members  of  this  House 
taking  inventory  once  again  of  what  the 
situation  In  Poland  Is  today.  We  can 
also  speculate  and  compare  the  present 
situation  to  what  it  might  be  had  the 
historic  provisions  of  the  constitution 
been  allowed  to  operate. 

Fashioned  after  our  own  Constitutian. 
which  became  a  dynamic  reality  only  2 


years  previously,  the  Polish  Constitution 
recognized  the  dignity  of  man.  This  day 
ought  to  be  an  occasion  of  national  holi- 
day and  celebration  in  Poland,  instead 
(rf  this  rather  sombre  commemoration 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Reflecting,  briefly,  on  Poland's  activi- 
ties since  1939.  when  she  was  overrun  by 
Nazi  Oermany,  I  want  to  take  note  of  a 
particular  victory  by  Polish  troops  which 
I  feel  was  of  more  than  military  im- 
portance. This  was  the  battle  of  Monte 
Cassino  where  there  was  also  at  stake  a 
political  objective  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance to  free  Poland.  In  this  battle,  the 
courageous  Poles  ascended  precipitous 
heights  which  were  held  by  an  en- 
trenched enemy  who  had  defied  all  other 
combined  efforts  to  dislodge  them.  If 
the  heroic  Polish  2d  Corps  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  this  action,  all  they  repre- 
sented could  well  have  died  with  them. 

Their  victory  became  instead  a  tre- 
mendous inspiration  to  all  the  Allies  so 
that  we  can  never  forget  the  homeland 
of  those  who  sacrificed  their  all  in  this 
terrible  battle  nor  the  hopes  of  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  survive  and 
find  haven  in  free  lands  after  the  war. 

Many  of  these  veterans  of  Monte  Cas- 
sino, together  with  survivors  of  many 
other  battles  and  survivors  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  now  live  in  Connecticut.  To 
them  I  offer  a  salute  on  this  occasion 
and,  as  they  and  their  families  observe 
the  May  3  anniversary,  we  Join  in  their 
prayers.  To  paraphrase  the  lines  of  the 
National  Anthem  of  free  Poland.  "Poland 
is  not  lost  while  they  live." 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  TMr.  Derwinski]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlraian 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  join  the  other  Meml)er8  of 
the  House  in  commemoration  of  Polish 
Constitution  Day  which  is  free  Poland's 
national  holiday.  This  special  observ- 
ance dramatizes  the  interest  and  sup- 
port which  Members  of  Congress  give 
the  Polish  nation  and  the  other  peoples 
who  are  the  oppressed  captives  of  com- 
munism. 

It  is  especially  important  that  supixnii 
be  given  the  hopes  of  the  Polish  people 
since  it  was  the  wartime  agreement  be- 
tween Soviet  Dictator  Stalin  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  delivered  the  people 
of  Poland  and  other  Eastern  European 
nations  to  communism.  History  points 
out  our  obligation  to  some  day  rectify 
that  tragic  agreement. 

Despite  19  years  of  Soviet-imposed 
rule,  the  people  of  Poland  are  still  vig- 
orous in  their  personal  opposition  to  the 
dogmas  of  commxinism  and  have  dem- 
onstrated stamina  by  which  they  will 
eventually  overcome  the  artificial  Com- 
munist control  of  their  country.  As  we 
in  the  Congress  commemorate  this  great 
Polish  national  holiday,  we  pay  tribute 
to  the  heroic  iwst  of  the  Polish  people, 
and  we  give  support  to  their  future 
aspirations  for  legitimate  independence. 
Through  the  long  years  of  the  PoUsh 
partitions,  the  people  of  Poland  main- 


tained their  national  heritage  and  dis- 
tinctive traditions.  They  are  doing  so 
today  under  as  diabolical  a  domination 
as  mankmd  has  ever  been  subject. 
Their  perseverenoe  is  strengthened  by 
the  knowledge  that  thousands  of  their 
coimtrymen  thriving  In  Western  coun- 
tries stand  ready  to  extend  practical  sup- 
port to  them,  just  as  thousands  of  patri- 
ots from  other  oppressed  nations  now  in 
free  world  areas  work  toward  the  goal  of 
restoration  of  freedom  to  all  the  captive 
nations. 

Therefore,  in  commemorating  Polish 
Constitution  Day,  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  philosophy  of  self-determi- 
nation of  people  to  the  end  that  justice 
will  certainly  triumph  over  communism, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  will  once  again  serve  the 
people  of  Poland. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  making  free  Poland's  national 
holiday,  May  3.  and  the  great  demo- 
cratic Polish  consUtution  of  1791.  The 
tenets  expressed  in  this  docimient  have 
been  viciously  suppressed  over  the  years 
by  the  Russian  empire,  czarist,  or  Com- 
munist, with  the  present  totalitarian 
Soviet  regime  exceeding  all  others  in  its 
tenacious  drive  against  freedom. 

The  Polish  people  have  translated 
their  belief  in  the  democratic  faith  ex- 
pressed in  the  constitution  into  action 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past. 
Each  time  they  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  force  of  superior  numbers  and 
military  hardware,  yet  the  fiame  of  free- 
dom bums  on.  One  hundred  years  ago, 
in  January  of  1863,  the  longest  uprising 
against  the  Russians  began.  Lasting  for 
2  years,  the  Polish  insurgents  finally 
were  defeated,  losing  an  estimated 
250,000  men  in  battle,  executions,  and 
to  the  cruel  and  lonely  exile  life  in 
Siberia. 

By  honoring  the  freedom  fighters  of 
history,  we  give  added  strength  of  spirit 
to  the  freedom  fighters  of  the  present. 
Let  us  be  ever  mindful  that  no  thaw  in 
the  cold  war  is  likely  to  melt  the  bars 
of  the  prison  surrounding  the  Polish 
nation  today.  I  hope  we  will  also  re- 
member tiiat  oratory  however  well- 
intentioned  in  this  chamber  today,  may 
yet  sound  hollow  in  the  ears  of  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression  in  the  Old  World,  if 
we  fail  to  translate  these  words  into 
actions  within  our  own  hemisphere. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  freedom's 
friends  join  in  the  celebration  in  the 
recognition  of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution Day.  Because  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in  a  great  struggle  to  preserve  and 
extend  freedom  to  all  men,  this  day  has 
a  special  significance.  It  not  only  com- 
memorates Poland's  great  constitution 
of  1791.  which  embraced  the  concept  of 
freedom,  but  also,  this  is  the  year  which 
is  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
general  uprising  of  1863  against  Russian 
rule. 
The  Constitution  of  1791  stated: 

All  power  in  clvU  aoclety  should  b«  de- 
rived from  the  will  at  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preMrvation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  dvll  liberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasUng  foundation. 
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These  words  sum  up  the  age-old  strug- 
gle of  freedom  versiis  tyrazmy  but  sum 
up.  as  well,  the  meaning  of  today's  strug- 
gle. They  recall  our  own  history  and  the 
drafting  of  our  own  great  Constitution. 
Such  a  bond  Is  indissoluble.  The  will  to 
be  free  cannot  be  subdued  and  freedom 
will  once  again  trliunph — so  it  has  al- 
ways been,  so  it  will  always  be.  Tyranny 
is  UJce  a  black  wave,  it  rises  and  engulfs 
but  by  the  very  laws  of  nature,  recedes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Nedzi,  of  Michigan,  for  setting  aside  this 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  valiant  Na- 
tion of  Poland,  who  today  is  commemo- 
rating the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish general  uprising  of  1863.  Although 
Poland  in  its  long  fight  for  liberty  and 
self-government  has  rebelled  against  ty- 
rannical oppressors  many  times  the  1863 
uprising  against  the  Russian  tyranny  was 
the  longest  and  most  devastating  in  all 
Polish  history.  The  battles  during  this 
rebellion  extended  over  a  period  of  2 
years.  It  did  not  confine  itself  to  War- 
saw or  any  special  locality,  but  it  was 
spread  generally  throughout  the  cities, 
towns,  and  hamlets  of  the  Polish  nation. 
Many  valiant  Poles  were  taken  prisoners; 
leaders  were  executed  by  firing  squads  or 
hanged  in  the  public  squares.  Thou- 
sands were  sent  to  the  prison  camps  in 
Siberia,  and  over  20.000  Polish  heroes 
died  in  battle.  Over  a  period  of  a  cen- 
tury, Poland  on  five  different  occasions 
rose  in  bloody  conflict  against  its  power- 
ful neighboring  oppressors. 

Unfortunately,  the  Polish  nation  geo- 
graphically is  located  in  the  midst  of 
powerful  neighbors,  and  for  centuries 
when  these  neighboring  nations  engaged 
in  battle.  Poland's  territories  were  vio- 
lated and  its  people  were  victimized  by 
reason  of  the  territorial  greed  for  power 
of  powerful  tyrants  which  ruled  nations 
close  to  its  borders. 

During  the  period  of  World  Wars  I  and 
n  when  Poland  enjoyed  an  independ- 
ent and  free  government,  no  nation  in 
history  demonstrated  its  ability  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  national  freedom  and 
liberty  for  its  people  more  than  Poland. 
Dm-ing  this  brief  duration  of  political 
Independence,  its  success  in  expanding 
Industry,  agriculture,  transportation, 
churches,  schools,  welfare  legislation, 
has  never  been  equaled  by  any  nation  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time. 

In  1939  when  the  tyrant  Hitler  and  his 
Nazi  legions  marched,  Poland  was  again 
a  victim  of  aggression,  and  in  a  short 
time,  the  Communist  dictators  from 
Russia  closed  in  in  another  direction 
and  against  terrific  odds,  the  people  of 
Poland  again  fought  for  its  Uberty  and 
inder>endence.  The  deplorable  results  of 
this  defensive  battle  is  of  too  recent  his- 
tory for  repetition  here  today.  The 
Polish  nation  is  again  a  victim  of  en- 
slavement by  a  tyrannical  Communist 
conspiracy  to  the  north,  but  its  people 
have  not  given  up  hope  that  someday 
which  we  trust  is  not  In  the  too  distant 
future — Poland  will  again  enjoy  freedom 
and  self-government. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
maiiEs  the  centenary  of  a  remarkable 
event  In  the  long  and  turbulent  history 
of  the  Polish  people  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom.     In  January  of  1863  the  Poles 


had  mobilized  all  their  secretly  organized 
forces  and  had  readied  themselves  for 
an  uprising  against  their  more  powerful 
and  ruthless  oppressors,  the  Russians. 
In  a  daring  and  gallant  move  most  of 
the  countryside  rose  in  rebellion  against 
czarlst  garrisons,  and  m  defiance  of 
czarist  civilian  authorities,  imfurled  the 
flag  of  rebellion  against  their  hated  op- 
pressors. At  first  it  seemed  that  the 
uprising  would  be  successful  and  there- 
fore worth  all  the  sacrifices  Involved,  but 
in  the  protracted  fighting,  which  lasted 
for  several  months,  the  Polish  rebels 
were  crushed  under  the  far  superior 
force  of  the  Russians.  And  by  early 
May  it  was  clear  that  the  Polish  cause 
was  once  more  drowned  in  the  blood  bath 
of  Poland's  fighting  sons. 

Viewed  as  an  act  of  violent  fighting  the 
uprismg  was  a  tragic  failure,  but  when 
considered  as  a  sign  of  the  irrepressible 
Polish  spirit  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, the  abortive  uprising  of  1863  serves 
as  a  fine  example  of  gallantry  and  cour- 
age. Faced  with  an  impossible  situa- 
tion, and  against  forbidding  odds 
Poland's  fighters  for  freedom  fought  and 
sacrificed  their  lives  for  a  noble  cause. 
God  Wess  their  memory. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year,  on  May  3,  the  Poles  and  those  of 
Polish  origin  who  live  in  the  free  world 
celebrate  the  promulgation  of  the  Polish 
ConstituUon  of  1791.  On  that  day.  172 
years  ago.  the  King  of  Poland,  Stanis- 
laus Augustus,  and  his  assembly,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  landholders,  pro- 
claimed as  law  this  historic  docxmient, 
which  was  an  attempt  to  do  away  with 
the  feudalistic  and  obsolete  system  of 
government.  By  its  provisions  it  estab- 
lished a  constitutional  monarchy  and  a 
parliament,  giving  the  people  the  right 
to  elect  delegates  to  its  lower  chamber. 
The  most  important  clauses  gave  the 
townspeople  judicial  autonomy  and 
placed  the  peasants  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  rather  than  the  arbitrary  will 
of  their  overlords. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  and  her  nobles, 
fearing  that  these  reforms  would  spread 
into  their  autocratic  provinces  and  would 
strengthen  the  Polish  nation,  attacked 
before  the  Government  was  given  the 
chance  to  strengthen  and  solidify  its  po- 
sition. Led  by  Kosciuszko  and  Ponla- 
towski.  the  Polish  Army  inflicted  several 
defeats  upon  the  attacking  forces.  Yet, 
overwhelming  odds  proved  too  strong 
for  the  valiant  defenders.  The  King  and 
his  Diet  were  compelled  to  abrogate  the 
constitution  and  were  further  humiliated 
by  the  total  partitioning  of  their  country 
by  Its  three  neighbors. 

When  Poland,  at  the  termination  of 
World  War  I.  regained  Its  independence 
from  Riissian  sovereignty,  the  world  re- 
joiced that  a  democratic  nation  had  once 
again  appeared  in  the  Polish  homeland. 
Throughout  Its  brief  existence,  the  peo- 
ple lived  up  to  these  expectations,  gain- 
ing the  admiration  of  the  members  of 
the  League  of  Nations  for  their  judicious 
respect  for  the  rights  of  mankind.  War 
and  the  insatiable  appetites  of  land- 
hiuigry  Germany  and  Russia  once  more 
ended  a  democratic  government  for  the 
people  of  Poland,  left  their  countryside 
a  desolate  wasteland,  and  their  cities 
rubble. 
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Today,  ruled  by  a  hard  core  of  Com- 
mimlsts  who  are  in  turn  directed  by 
Soviet  policy,  the  workers  of  Poland  are 
still  making  sporadic  attempts  to  regain 
some  of  their  privileges  which  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791  gave  to  them  by  staging 
widespread  riots  and  strikes.  They  are 
even  denied  the  prerogative  of  partici- 
pating in  the  celebration  of  their  historic 
law.  That  is  why  we  in  the  free  world 
must  honor  May  3  for  them,  to  keep  aUve 
the  spirit  of  their  constitution  for  which 
so  many  patriots  through  the  years 
have  died.  On  this  day,  let  us  express 
the  hope  that  the  Polish  people  will  re- 
gain these  inherent  rights  and  will  be- 
come independent  in  name  as  well  aa 
indeed. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
today  in  joining  with  my  distingiiished* 
colleagues  in  remembering  the  anniver- 
sary date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
ConsUtutlon  of  May  3, 1791, 1  should  like 
to  emphasize  that  the  Polish  national 
holiday  this  year  is  being  celebrated  with 
a  double  meaning  for  every  Pole  and 
every  American  of  Polish  descent.  On 
this  national  holiday,  the  Polish  people 
are  also  paying  reverent  tribute  to  the 
courageous  sacrifice  of  100  years  ago 
when,  on  January  22, 1883.  Poland  began 
the  most  tragic  of  her  many  struggles 
against  tyranny  that  resulted  in  the 
bloodiest  uprising  m  her  history.  Two 
years  and  a  thoiisand  battles  and  skir- 
mishes against  a  final  total  of  350.000 
Russian  troops  brought  250.000  Polish 
patriots  to  death,  execution,  and  exile. 

The  same  love  of  freedom  exists  today 
in  the  Polish  people  as  \n  that  heroic 
year  of  1863;  and  their  national  con- 
sciousness and  patriotism  is  as  strong  as 
on  the  memorable  day  in  1791  when 
Poland's  famed  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed. The  importance  of  this  historic 
dociunent,  comparable  to  the  Magna 
Carta  and  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  asserting  democratic 
principles  of  government,  was  eloquently 
testified  to  by  Edmund  Biu-ke,  when  he 
wrote: 

We  have  seen  anarchy  and  aervltude  at 
once  removed;  a  throne  strengthened  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  without  trenching 
on  their  llbertlee;  not  one  man  incurred  loos, 
or  suffered  degradation.  All,  from  the  king 
to  the  day  laborer,  were  Improved  In  their 
condition.  Every-thlng  was  kept  In  Its  place 
and  order:  but  In  that  place  and  order, 
everything  was  bettered.  To  add  to  thU 
happy  wonder — this  unheard  of  conjunction 
of  wisdom  and  fcn'tune — not  one  drop  of 
blood  was  spilled:  no  treachery;  no  outrage; 
no  system  of  slander  more  cruel  than  the 
sword:  no  studied  insults  on  religion,  morals 
or  manners:  no  spoils;  no  confiscation;  no 
citizen  beggared;  none  Imprisoned;  none 
exUed.  The  whole  was  affected  with  a  policy, 
a  discretion,  an  un&nlnUty  such  as  have 
never  been  known  before  on  any  occasion; 
but  such  wonderful  conduct  was  reserved 
for  this  glorious  conspiracy  In  favor  of  the 
true  and  genuine  rights  and  interests  of  men. 
Happy  people.  If  they  know  how  to  proceed 
as  they  have  begun.  Happy  prince,  worthy 
to  begin  with  splendor  or  to  close  with  glory 
a  race  of  patriots  and  of  kings  and  to  leave 
a  name  which  every  wind  to  heaven  would 
bear. 

On  this  Polish  national  holiday.  I 
know  that  we  speak  for  all  Americans 
and  freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world  in  expressing  a  fervent  hope  that 
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the  great  traditions  of  Poland  will  be 
given  rebirth  in  the  realisations  of  the 
noble  promise  of  the  May  3  Constitution 
that  "All  power  in  civil  aociety  should  be 
derived  from  the  wlU  of  the  people,  its 
end  and  object  being  the  preservation 
and  integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil 
Uberty.  and  the  good  order  of  society, 
on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Po- 
land at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  was 
considered  feudalistic.  The  populace 
was  downtrodden,  with  little  or  no  rights 
to  protect  them.  The  coimtry  was  ruled 
by  a  king.  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and  a 
Diet,  composed  of  the  most  powerful 
landholders.  Internal  strife  was  present 
among  the  nobility  and  Russia  threat- 
ened from  the  east.  Into  this  chaotic 
scene  were  thrown  the  principles  of  Ub- 
erty. equaUty.  and  justice,  propounded 
by  the  American  and  French  Revolu- 
tions. The  result  was  cataclysmic. 
Energized  by  these  democratic  principles, 
the  few  Uberal  leaders  in  the  Govern- 
ment, pointing  out  the  necessity  for  such 
action,  began  a  campaign  for  reform. 

Realizing  that  weakness  In  his  coimtry 
would  not  deter  Russian  expansion,  the 
King  quickly  took  up  the  challenge  by 
proposing  a  document  which  would  mod- 
ernize Poland  and  give  a  semblance  of 
liberty  and  justice  to  the  conunon  man. 
This  Constitution  was  passed  by  the  Diet 
on  May  3.  1791.  and  became  law. 

Joy  throughout  Poland  was  instan- 
taneous. The  United  States  and  Prance 
praised  the  King  and  his  Government  as 
Uberators.  Russia,  though,  discerned 
that  the  backing  of  the  Government  by 
the  people  would  unite  and  strengthen 

the  nation.  Furthermore,  If  the  reforms 
were  to  succeed,  similar  demands  would 
then  be  brought  against  the  Tsarina 
Catherine.  With  war  concluded  with 
Turkey,  Russia  turned  its  military  might 
against  the  emancipated  Polish  nation 
and  within  a  short  time,  forced  the  King 
to  abrogate  the  Constitution. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-two  years 
have  elapsed  since  these  events  tran- 
spired. Conditions,  though,  have  not 
changed  too  greatly.  The  Poles  continue 
to  have  their  rights  denied  by  their  Com- 
munist overlords,  while  Soviet  Russia 
dominates  the  Government.  Yet  hope  is 
ever  present  m  this  subjected  state. 
Those  who  have  escaped  to  freedom  keep 
this  hope  by  celebrating  the  Constitution 
of  1791.  a  document  which  first  gave 
their  ancestors  conunon  rights  and  for 
which  their  forefathers  fought  against 
Russian  tyranny. 

We  in  the  United  States  honor  this 
Constitution  and  extend  the  hope  that 
the  principles  uix>n  which  it  was  based 
Will  soon  be  restored  to  the  Polish  people. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  once  again  commemorate  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791. 

It  was  on  May  3  of  that  year  that 
Poland,  without  a  revolution  or  even  a 
disorder,  succeeded  in  reforming  her 
pubUc  Ufe  and  in  eradicating  her  inter- 
nal decline. 

Even  though  the  Nation  was  parti- 
tioned in  1795,  and  has  many  times  since 
then  had  to  fight  attempts  by  other 
nations  to  Impose  their  will  upon  it.  the 


Polish  spirit,  as  exemplified  by  the  1791 
Constitution,  has  endured. 

We  in  the  United  States,  with  our  firm 
belief  in  the  right  of  every  individual  to 
Ufe,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, once  more  rea£Qrm  our  conunon 
bonds  with  the  Polish  people,  and  our 
determination  that  Poland  will  one  day 
again  be  free. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  period  of  history  we  are  witnessing 
nation  after  nation  shucking  the  bonds 
of  colonialism  and  emerging  as  free  and 
Independent  countries.  On  this  day  It  is 
significant  that  we  conunemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  the  PoUsh  Constitution. 
This  document,  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  dedicated  effort,  has  been  de- 
scribed as,  "an  amazing  blend  of  progres- 
sive political  thought  based  on  conserva- 
tive traditions." 

The  significant  thing  Is  that  the  PoUsh 
Constitution  which  guaranteed  social 
and  religious  equality  and  provided  for 
only  a  Umlted  monarchy,  expressed  the 
deep-rooted  desire  of  the  PoUsh  people, 
but  today  Poland  Is  not  free.  It  is  Com- 
munist dominated. 

However,  the  spirit  of  freedom  Is  so 
strong  In  the  people  of  that  great  Nation 
that,  though  dominated  they  refuse  to  be 
subservient  to  the  Conununist  rulers.  I 
have  been  fortunate  to  have  visited  in 
Poland  In  recent  years.  I  have  come 
from  there  each  time  more  impressed  by 
the  courage  of  the  people  and  their  de- 
sire to  Uve  as  free  men.  What  has 
worked  In  other  Communist  dominated 
countries  does  not  work  In  Poland,  for 
the  Poles  refuse  to  give  up  their  God 
given  rights. 

The  Poles  established  a  democratic 
constitutional  government  in  1791 ,  in  the 
vangiiard  of  Uberal  Euroi>ean  move- 
ments. The  democratic  intentions  of 
the  Poles  were  soon  shattered,  however, 
when  Russia  and  Prussia  partitioned 
Poland  in  1793.  Except  for  a  brief 
period  of  independence  after  World  War 
I,  Poland  has  remained  under  Russian 
domination. 

That  period  of  Independence  between 
the  world  wars  was  an  Important  time 
for  Poland.  For  it  gave  the  PoUsh  peo- 
ple a  taste  of  the  Independence  they  had 
never  known.  It  taught  them  to  resent 
an  infringement  on  their  liberty  and 
freedom  of  action.  They  harbor  a  deter- 
mination to  regain  that  Independence 
they  once  knew.  I  am  confident  that 
with  such  strength  and  determination, 
the  Polish  people  will  once  again  know 
the  freedom  first  guaranteed  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

When  I  visited  Poland.  I  found  no 
greater  friends  of  America  than  the  Pol- 
ish F>eople,  this  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  entirely  surrounded  by  Russians  and 
have  a  Communist  government  dedi- 
cated to  wiping  out  the  great  spirit  of 
freedom  that  has  always  existed  in  the 
heart  of  the  Polish  people. 

Poland  is  the  outstanding  example  of  a 
spirit  that  cannot  be  conquered,  of  a 
people  who  require  to  yield  their  beliefs 
of  a  nation  that  has  outlasted  Hitler's 
Nazism  and  who  will  outlive  Khru- 
shchev's communism. 

While  Poland  may  not  be  free,  she 
makes    a    great    contribution    to    mold 


freedom  by  the  evident  detennlnatlon  of 
her  people  to  be  free,  by  the  refusal  to 
be  subservient  to  a  conqueror.  The 
bravery  we  associate  with  their  stand 
at  Warsaw  in  1939  lives  on.  They  are 
a  people  who  refuse  to  surrender.  One 
day  they  wiU  truly  know  the  freedom 
guaranteed  in  this  Constitution  of  1791. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  feUow  citizens  in  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  Poland's 
Constitution  Day.  Tliis  observance 
serves  to  remind  us  once  again  of  the 
deep  and  abiding  bonds  that  exist  be- 
tween freedom -loving  Americans  and 
freedom-loving  men  in  Poland. 

In  my  city  of  Buffalo,  as  well  as  in 
many  cities  throughout  Uie  Nation,  there 
are  many  distinguished  Americans  of 
Polish  ancestry.  They  are  Polish-Amer- 
icans who  appreciate  freedom.  We 
deeply  and  strongly  feel  all  that  freedom 
means  in  the  struggle  to  live  a  normal 
and  complete  way  of  life.  We  know  the 
tragic  past  through  which  our  forebears 
had  to  struggle.  Poland  is  a  small  na- 
tion, but  a  great  one  and  a  proud  one. 

Polish  history  is  replete  with  records  of 
passionate  struggles  to  achieve  freedom 
and  to  regain  it  after  it  had  been  denied 
to  them. 

In  the  16th  century  and  after,  no 
speech  was  complete  without  the  refer- 
ence to  "our  golden  freedom."  Poland's 
political  development  was  based  on  the 
firm  belief  that  freedom  was  every  Pole's 
sacred  trust.  Out  of  this  tradition  came 
a  great  document — the  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791 — which  was  adopted  scarce- 
ly less  than  2  years  after  our  Constitu- 
tion In  1789.  Based  on  the  principal  that 
all  power  is  derived  from  the  people,  this 
first  written  Constitution  in  Europe  was 
a  major  step  in  European  social  and  po- 
lltlcsd  evolution.  And  yet  this  Constitu- 
tion really  never  had  a  chance  to  t>e  put 
in  effect  because  in  1793  and  in  1795. 
Poland's  autocratic  neighbors  wrenched 
her  cherished  indep>endence  away  from 
her.  The  Poles  have  been  forced  to  Uve 
under  the  rule  of  the  two  most  ruthless 
forms  of  tjTanny  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Each  of  these  has  used  aU  the 
power  at  its  command  to  break  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people,  but  the  Poles  have 
remained  true  to  the  principal  expressed 
In  the  framework  of  the  great  May  3 
Constitution — "free  from  the  shameful 
commands  of  foreign  violence,  valuing 
dearer  than  life,  than  personal  happi- 
ness, the  political  existence,  the  external 
independence,  and  internal  freedom  of 
the  Nation." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  fathom  the 
courage  and  strength  It  has  taken  for 
the  Polish  people  to  remsdn  a  spiritually 
free  and  independent  people  in  the  years 
since  1939. 

Today  we  express  our  deepest  admira- 
tion to  the  Poles  and  pay  tiiem  humble 
tribute  for  the  way  in  which  they  have 
shouldered  their  terrible  burden.  But 
human  courage,  endurance,  and  forti- 
tude have  their  limits. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  the  time 
Is  near  when  the  milUons  of  heroic  Pol- 
ish people  wiU  be  aMe  to  lift  up  their 
hearts  and  spirits  to  cheer  freedom  and 
give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  being 
free  once  again  to  join  together  with 
other  free  nations  of  the  world. 
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Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  each 
nation  has  1  day  which  more  th^n 
any  other  captures  the  national  spirit. 
For  the  United  States  this  day  is  July  4. 
Independence  Day.  For  Poland  it  is 
May  3,  Constitution  Day. 

This    Polish    holiday    celebrates    the 
proclamation  of  a  new  Constitution  in 
1791.     That   event   cxilminated   a   long 
4-year  struggle  to  free  the  country  from 
an  outmoded  political  and  social  system. 
Just  as  France  had  done  2  years  earlier. 
Unlike  the  French  Revolution,  however, 
the    great    changes    In    Poland    were 
wrought  without  bloodshed  and  violence, 
for  the  country  was  blessed  with  a  liberal 
and  farsighted  ruler,  Stanislas  Augustus. 
who  took  part  in  the  reform  movement. 
The    new    Constitution    transformed 
Poland   into   a   modem   constitutional 
monarchy  with  ministerial  responsibility 
and  biennial  parliaments.  Class  distinc- 
tions   were    abolished,    and    privileges 
formerly  open  only  to  the  gentry,  such 
as  owning  land  or  serving  in  the  ranks 
of  the  state  or  church,  were  now  open 
to  the  humble  townsman. 

In  addition,  the  protection  of  the  law 
was  extended  to  the  peasants  for  the 
first  time,  and  a  start  was  made  toward 
the  eventual  abolition  of  serfdom.  Abso- 
lute religious  toleration  was  also  pro- 
claimed. Finally,  the  Constitution  em- 
bodied provisions  for  periodical  reform 
by  subsequent  parliaments. 

Yet  this  great  liberal  docxmient  was 
not  destined  to  become  a  political  reality, 
for  a  handful  of  reactionary  Polish  dig- 
nitaries were  vmable  to  accept  the  new 
order  and  sought  Russian  assistance. 
Catherine  the  Great,  who  did  not  relish 
the  idea  of  a  strengthened  Poland  to  the 
west,  was  eager  to  help  overthrow  the 
new  system  and  sent  troops  into  Poland 
in  April  1792.  Prussia,  who  had  pledged 
to  aid  Poland  in  the  event  of  a  Russian 
attack,  reneged  on  her  promise.  The 
small  PoUsh  Army  put  up  a  spirited  re- 
sistance but  eventually  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  superior  Russian  forces.  This 
defeat  forced  King  Stanislas  to  abandon 
the  new  Constitution  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  second  and  third  partitions  of 
Poland. 

Despite  this  tragedy  and  Poland's  sub- 
sequent troubled  history,  the  «)irlt  of 
liberty  lives  on  in  Polish  hearts.  Even 
the  most  modem  and  efficient  form  of  to- 
talitarianism in  history — the  Communist 
system — has  proven  unable  to  break  this 
characteristic  Polish  love  of  freedom.  It 
is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  in  the  United 
States  should  commemorate  the  172d  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  Constitution  and 
renew  our  faith  that  Poland  will  once 
again  be  free. 

One  of  Poland's  greatest  patriots,  Ig- 
nace  Jan  Paderewski,  will  be  remem- 
bered by  a  grateful  people  when  a  memo- 
rial table  identifying  his  resting  place  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  is  dedicat- 
ed by  UH)  Government  officials,  including 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  on  May 
9,  this  year. 

I  pointed  out  in  a  q?eech  in  this  House 
last  year  that  no  word  or  symbol  or 
maimer  indicates  the  crypt  where  the 
body  of  this  great  patriot  lies,  and  I 
urged  that  a  tablet  or  other  marker  be 
erected  so  that  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  visit  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
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that  the  crypt  in  which  the  body  of  this 
great  Polish  statesman  has  been  resting 
since  1941  be  adequately  marked. 

In  reqx>nse  to  this  interest  which  we 
have  expressed  on  niunerous  occasions 
the  President  last  year  instmcted  the 
Army  to  prepare  a  suitable  marker,  one 
which  would  make  clear  that  the  crypt 
was  only  a  temporary  resting  place  until 
such  time  as  the  remains  of  this  distin- 
guished friend  of  the  American  people 
coiUd  be  returned  to  his  own  country. 

The  inscription  will  read : 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  Polish  statesman 
and  musician — His  remains  rest  temporarily 
within  the  USS  Maine  Memorial. 


Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Poland 
that  we  know  today  is  only  a  shadow  of 
its  former  greatness.  Territorially  dis- 
membered, dominated  by  Communist 
forces,  who  in  turn  are  controlled  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  exists  in  name  only. 
Yet.  the  people,  the  Poles  who  have  suf- 
fered for  centuries  under  Russian  tyran- 
ny, have  refused  to  deny  themselves  the 
hope  of  political  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. They  have  clung  to  their  memo- 
ries, when  Poland  was  liberated  after  the 
First  World  War.  They  also  recall  the 
era  when  their  country  was  an  empire, 
respected  by  all.  with  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  governments  on  the  Euro- 
pean Continent. 

The  Kmg  and  the  Government  As- 
sembly, the  Diet,  on  May  3.  1791.  Joined 
forces  to  proclaim  a  Constitution  which 
would  release  their  country  from  feu- 
dalism. The  basic  need  for  such  action 
was  to  gain  the  support  of  the  entire 
populace  in  order  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tion against  Russian  encroachments. 
The  Constitution  succeeded  in  rallying 
the  people;  but  Russian  troops,  which 
attacked  less  than  a  year  after  the  con- 
stitutional declaration  was  promulgated, 
proved  too  strong  for  the  Polish  Army. 
Although  inflicting  heavy  losses  and  sev- 
eral defeats  upon  their  enemies,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  concede  and  to 
abandon  the  Constitution  which  would 
have  freed  the  common  man  from  serf- 
dom. 

However,  this  historic  document  con- 
tinued to  be  cherished  by  the  people  of 
Poland.  Shice  the  parUtion  of  1795 
when  Poland  was  divided  between  its 
neighbors,  since  the  uprising  of  1863, 
when  250,000  Polish  Insurgents  lost  their 
lives  or  were  exiled  in  their  fight  for 
freedom,  since  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
when  Poland  was  scorched  by  mvading 
armies,  has  the  Constitution  burned 
brightly  as  a  ssmibol  of  freedom,  undi- 
minished throughout  the  years  of  slavery 
and  turmoil.  As  May  3  is  celebrated  In 
the  free  world  by  those  Poles  who  es- 
caped to  freedom  from  the  Communist 
tyranny  and  by  those  of  Polish  origin, 
let  us  hope  that  those  remaining  in  the 
Polish  homeland  will  soon  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  glorification  of  their  past  and 
will  once  again  enjoy  the  principles  for 
which  the  Constitution  stood — ^national- 
ism, independence,  and  democracy. 


history  of  the  modem  civilized  world. 
The  drafting  and  adoption  of  the  Polish 
ConsUtutlon  by  the  Great  Diet  172  years 
ago  was  a  real  turning  point  in  the  na 
Uonal  development  of  the  Poles.  By  it 
they  effected  a  peaceful  revolution  in 
their  form  of  government  without  re- 
sorting to  violent  and  bloody  measures 
The  framers  of  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791  succeeded  eminently  weU  in  their 
endeavors.  By  adopting  that  liberal  and 
popular  document  they  led  their  country- 
men from  the  feudal  paths  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  broad  and  progressive  high- 
ways of  modem  times. 

That  momentous  and  significant  doc- 
imient  circumscribed  the  authority  of  the 
monarch,  and  introduced  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility.    The  intricate,  obstructive 
features  of  the  old  system  were  elimi- 
nated.   The  upper  legislaUve  chamber 
also  lost  some  of  its  preponderant  powers 
and  the  second  chamber,  which  was  elec- 
Uve    and    represented    the   nation,   was 
vested  with  genuine  legislative  authority 
Economic  barriers  between  the  noblli^ 
and  the  bourgeoisie  were  broken  down- 
the  townsmen  recovered  their  Judicial 
autonomy,    and    received    a   niunber   of 
political  rights,  especially  that  of  admis- 
sion   to   many    of    the   higher   offices 
Finally  the  peasantry  were  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.    The  Consti- 
tution abolished  the  worst  abuses  from 
which   Poland   had   been   suffering   for 
many  centuries.    As  has  been  Justly  ob- 
served,  "through  the   aboUtion  of  the 
most  crying  political  evils  of  the  old  re- 
gime, and  the  granting  of  increased  free- 
dom of  action  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  the  Constitution  marked  a  great 
advance  upon  all  previous  attempts  at 
reform     in     Poland."    It     was     highly 
praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  advocates 
of    democratic    government,    the    great 
Edmund  Burke. 

But  this  democratic  document  also 
aroused  the  ire  of  Poland's  three  crafty 
and  grasping  neighbors,  who.  fearing 
that  through  this  document  Poland 
might  regain  her  former  strength, 
hastened  the  execution  of  their  designs 
for  the  partitioning  of  Poland. 

As  we  all  know,  before  the  unfortunate 
Poles  had  any  time  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  this  new  Constitution  their  country 
was  attacked,  overrun  and  then  parcelled 
out  among  the  autocrats  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  Having  lost  their 
national  independence,  all  Poles  became 
subjects  of  alien  governments  In  their 
own  homelamd,  and  for  about  120  years 
they  lived  under  oppressive  foreign  rule. 
Nevertheless  they  managed  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  national  mdependence — 
drawing  spiritual  substenance  from  the 
cardinal  aims  and  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1791.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  First  World  War  the  Poles  happily 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  their  oj^ressors, 
and  they  rejoiced  at  this  opportunity  to 
regain  their  freedom. 

Before  the  end  of  that  war  Poland 
proclaimed  her  poUtical  mdependence. 
After  the  signature  of  the  peace  treaties, 
the  government  of  the  newly  liberated 
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ooimtry  took  its  place  among  the  free 
countries  of  Europe.  The  next  20  years 
were  years  of  reconstruction  and  regen- 
eration. Toward  the  end  of  the  1930*8. 
Poland's  neighbors  on  both  east  and  west 
once  more  grew  powerful  and  plotted 
against  Poland's  independence.  The 
Communist-Nazi  alliance  of  August  1939 
•gain  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Po- 
land's independence. 

Poland's  tragic  history  since  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939.  is  too  well  known  to  narrate 
In  detail  here.    Outnumbered  and  out- 
maneuvered,  the  brave  Poles  fought  val- 
iantly against  the  ruthless  invaders,  but 
m  the  end  their  armed  forces  were  com- 
pletely vanquished.    Their  country  was 
once  more  partitioned,  this  time  by  Hit- 
ler and  Stalin,  and  millions  of  Poles  were 
driven  out  of  their  historic  homeland. 
Many  of  those  who  stayed  behind  carried 
on  the  underground  struggle  against  the 
invaders.    For  more  than  4  years  they 
fought  the  battle  for  freedom  behind  the 
enemy  lines.    Toward  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  the  Poles  were  liberated 
by  the  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.   Tben 
one-third  of  the  country  was  annexed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  Communist 
puppet  regime  was  set  up  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  cotmtry.     In  short,  it 
seems  that  all  the  sacrifices  made  by  the 
Poles  were  in  vain.    Today  some  25  mil- 
lion industrious  and  brave  Poles  work 
and  live  in  their  homeland,  but  they  are 
not  free,  for  freedom  as  we  understand 
it  in  the  West  is  denied  to  them.    But 
even  in  such  unenviable  circumstances 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  1791  is 
still  with  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  on  the  172d  anniversary  of  its  adop- 
tion and  promulgation  all  Poles  every- 
where feel  proud  of  their  great  liberal 
heritage    as    embodied    in    that    great 
Constitution 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
commemorating  the  170th  aimiversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 1791, 
and  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nxoa]  for 
giving  us  an  opportimity  to  make  this 
observance. 

History  shows  us  that  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  humanity  were 
produced  during  times  of  crisis  and 
stress.  When  challenged  by  fate,  man- 
kind has  awakened  from  slimiber,  stood 
erect,  and  answered  the  challenge. 

It  was  during  such  a  time  of  stress, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was 
plagued  by  the  need  for  national  uniity. 
for  governmental  and  civil  reforms,  and 
beset  by  greedy  neighbors,  that  Its  citi- 
zens produced  one  of  the  remarkable 
documents  of  our  civilization;  the  Con- 
sUtuUon  of  May  3,  1791. 

"nils  Constitution  did  not  bring  any 
startling  innovations,  since  the  princi- 
ples on  which  it  was  based  had  already 
been  put  into  effect  here  in  our  own 
ooimtry.  But  the  peaceful  manner  in 
which  it  came  to  exist,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  survived  to  this  day,  are 
indeed  remarkable,  and  set  an  example 
for  the  world  to  follow. 

One  of  the  very  unusual  occurrences  in 
history — and  a  factor  which  we  should 
bear  in  mind  today — is  the  fact  that, 
through  the  years  which  followed  the 
adoption  of  their  famous  c<Hi8tltution, 


the  people  of  Poland  remained  true  to 
the  principles  which  it  embodied.  Al- 
though their  country  wa«  partitioned 
again  and  again  by  more  powerful  and 
aggressive  neighboring  nations,  and  al- 
though they  were  subjected,  in  the 
course  of  the  century  that  followed,  to 
constant  attempts  at  forced  russification, 
they  abided  by  theh-  heritage. 

It  was  this  tradition  of  freedom  that 
inspired  the  people  of  Poland  to  be  the 
first  under  Communist  domination  to 
throw  off  the  oppressive  Stalinist  yoke. 
This  was  done  without  bloodshed  j\ist 
as  the  May  3  Constitution  was  imple- 
mented peacefully. 

We  would  be  seriously  deluding  our- 
selves, however,  if  we  supposed  that  the 
people  of  Poland  are  free  today.  Their 
bonds  appear  still  forged  in  Moscow;  the 
ever-present  threat  of  Russian  armed 
might  enforces  obedience  to  the  Kremlin. 

The  road  to  full  freedom  and  democ- 
racy will  be  long  and  tortuous.  But 
knowing  the  love  of  liberty  that  bums 
deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  pe<vle  of  Po- 
land—the same  love  of  liberty  that 
created  the  May  3  Constitution — I  am 
certain  that  someday  Poland  will  be  free 
again. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791,  let  us  reaffirm 
our  friendship  for  the  people  of  that 
noble  country,  and  pledge  our  encour- 
agement and  assistance  to  them  as  they 
struggle  to  achieve  more  liberty  by 
means  of  evolution. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paying  tribute  to  the 
brave  people  of  Poland  on  their  Consti- 
tution Day. 

Only  2  years  after  ratification  of  our 
own  Constitution,  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  was  adopted.  This  docu- 
ment, like  our  own,  was  bom  of  a  battle 
for  independence  fought  against  over- 
whelming odds.  Unfortunately,  Russian 
arms  duplicity  deferred  the  cherished 
hope  that  Poles  might  govern  themselves 
as  freemen.  Today,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that 
Poland  is  forced  to  suffer  under  the 
yoke  of  the  barbaric  and  tyrannical 
forces  which  rule  all  of  Eastern  Europe 
from  behind  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin. 
But  despite  constant  Communist  pres- 
sures and  renewed  efforts  to  re-StaUnize 
the  Government,  the  faith  of  the  People 
of  Poland  has  not  been  shaken  and  I  am 
confident  that  no  amount  of  religious 
and  political  persecution  will  ever  des- 
troy the  will  of  the  Poles  to  be  again  free 
and  independent. 

Let  us  pray  that  the  day  will  be  soon 
when  Poland  will  again  enjoy  the  free- 
dom for  which  they  have  fought  for  cen- 
turies and  which  they  so  richly  and  justly 
deserve.  The  Americans  have  not  for- 
gotten their  pledge  to  assist  Poland  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  that  I  rise  to  Join  in  this, 
our  annual  tribute  to  the  brave  people 
of  Poland.  It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter 
century  since  that  late  summer  of  1939 
when,  despite  the  dogged  resistance  of 
a  heroic  nation,  the  combined  might  of 
Nazi    Oennany    and    Stalinist    Russi* 


snuffed  out  the  light  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence. The  Polish  people  are  for  the 
moment  not  free  to  determine  their  own 
national  destiny.  For  the  moment  they 
Uve  in  the  dark  shadow  of  one  of  the 
greatest  tyrannies  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  does  anyone  suggest  that 
the  Poles  have  lost  their  love  of  liberty? 
Does  anyone  in  his  heart  believe  that  the 
Polish  people  are  doomed  to  an  eternity 
of  servitude?  I  do  not  beUeve  these 
things.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  in  this  House  does.  The  Polish  peo- 
ple have  not  changed;  they  have  not  lost 
that  love  of  liberty  and  abhorrence  of 
tyranny  for  which  they  have  long  been 
renowned  throughout  Europe.  Poland 
will  one  day  be  free. 

And  when  that  day  comes  the  free 
citizens  of  Poland  will  owe  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  men  and  women  of 
Polish  blood  who— Uving  in  other,  often 
far-distant  lands — have  never  failed  to 
remind  the  world  of  Poland's  plight  and 
of  Poland's  yearning  for  freedom.  It  has 
always  been  a  source  of  great  strength 
for  this  country  that  men  and  women 
could  come  to  love  America  without  ceas- 
ing to  love  their  native  lands.  Today  we 
salute  the  people  of  Poland.  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the  thousands 
of  Polish-Americans  who  have  done  so 
much  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  Polish 
freedom. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  this  year  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  freedom-loving  Polish  people  every- 
where on  the  anniversary  of  Constitu- 
tion Day,  May  3. 

This  momentous  occasion  in  1791, 
barely  2  years  after  the  United  States 
adopted  her  Constitution,  was  a  Joyous 
occasion  indeed,  but  imfortunately  the 
bright  light  of  freed<mi  was  to  glow  only 
briefly  for  the  courageous  Poles. 

For  me  there  is  sadness  in  the  com- 
memoration of  an  event  based  on  a  peo- 
ple's love  of  freedom  when  these  people 
are  under  the  domination  of  an  alien 
and  godless  ideology.  Those  Poles  in 
the  homeland  cannot  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion themselves  because  they  continue  to 
be  under  oppressive  rule. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  at  this  time 
that  the  heroic  Poles  have  valiantly 
fought  for  freedom  beginning  with  the 
uprising  in  1794  and  continuing  again  in 
1831  and  1863. 

The  1863  uprising  against  Russian 
tyranny  was  the  greatest,  longest,  and 
bloodiest  event  of  its  kind  in  Polish  his- 
tory. The  Russians  brought  S50.000  vet- 
eran troops  Into  Poland  to  quell  the 
uprising. 

This  then.  Is  a  time  for  Americans  to 
reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  all  people.  We  must  let  the 
people  of  Poland  kiM>w.  and  the  people 
everywhere  who  are  under  Communist 
dominaticm,  that  our  unceasing  efforts 
will  be  devoted  to  the  downfall  of  their 
oppressors. 

Mr.  CAHTTJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Polish  people  on  the 
occasion  of  Polish  ConstituUcm  Day. 

It  was  on  May  3.  1791.  that  Pt^and 
succeeded  in  rtforming  her  public  life 
and  in  eradicating  her  internal  decline. 
But  this  great  rebirth  came  to  the  Poles 
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too  late  aad  did  not  f  oreoUll  the  tMrd 
partMloa  of  PoImmI  la  ITM  by  TTibmIo. 
•ad  A«Mtrte.  Dortac  the  IMh 
d«t»lte  heroic  niriiinune.  F». 
«  ka»t  mder  the  yoke  of  mOen 
autocnniee.  Regrettably,  threogfioat 
ttM  inlex^raaixiff  yean  PolaQd  has  been 
oader  Ijrnumieal  nde  with  a  naoHant 
.  of  an  chril  flUKl  reUgloas  Kb- 


PstaBdrii  will  to  resaln  Its  vvopvc  place 
In  ehttatton  la  tindaimted.  Although 
ftiilmeiKed  by  the  Soviet  tMe  of  oolonlal- 
JMM.  It  la  tn  Its  inner  Bfe  more  anti- 
OeoommM  than  almost  any  other  na- 
tion on  e«rtll 

Today  the  Polish  Natkm,  even  though 
derived  of  freedom  and  forced  to  live 
under  a  totally  aBen  system  of  ctHU- 
minMuHi  belOQcs  to  the  leading  nations  of 
Korope.  Net  oidy  beeatise  of  its  histori- 
cal herftage  or  its  geopolitkal  position  in 
tt»e  heart  of  east-central  Europe,  bat  be- 
ewe  t€  its  eeasdess  fight  for  ideals  of 
freedom. 

llioaBands  of  citizens  of  Poli^  descent 
Hreta  thePtaft  Congressional  District 
of  Wew  Jersqr  and  I  am  proud  of  the 
eontrSmtlons  whldi  they  have  «*«*/V  to 
the  arts,  sciences,  religion,  and  industry 
of  oar  area. 

Bo,  on  their  constitution  day  we  Join 
In  renewing  our  fervent  prayers  that  the 
day  will  soon  dawn  when  Poland's  inde- 
pendence Is  rightfully  restored. 

Btfr.  MORSE.  Mr.  SpetJcer,  on  May 
S.  ITfl,  172  3rears  ago  tomorrow,  the 
PoBA  Constitution  was  signed.  Tills 
doamient  gave  the  Polish  people  for  the 
ftrat  time  the  principles  of  representative 
government. 

We  have  watched  with  sadness  how 
those  principles  have  been  trampled  by 
the  Sovlet-Communlst  regime  In  the 
years  since  World  War  n.  American 
hearts  go  out  to  the  Polish  people,  who 
have  so  gallantly  resisted  the  forces  of 
tyranny  and  oppression  in  Poland,  and 
to  their  comiaatriots  here  hi  oar  own 
Nation. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Polish  people  on  their  Constitution  Day 
The  spirit  of  that  Constitution  lives  in 
Poland  today  and  in  the  hearts  of  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  and  their  friends. 
I^t  us  hope  that  the  prindplea  that  in- 
spired the  1791  constitution  will  one  day 
govern  Poland  nffotn 

Mr.  CDMMINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
mark  May  J  aa  an  anniversary  and  as  a 
memodaL 

It  is  an  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  Poland's  Constitution  la  1791.  Just  2 
years  af te^jre  in  this  new  nation  adopted 
our  own  Constitution. 

This  day  is  also  revered  as  a  memory 
(rf  the  days  wlien  there  was  a  free  Po- 
land. Americans  Join  the  PoUsh  pee^e 
and  people  of  Polish  origin  in  many  coun- 
tries in  renewing  our  dedication  to  the 
memory  of  free  Poland  and  this  Consti- 
tution. 

That  Constitution  was  a  menorable 
doeuBOKnt.  a  forward-lookli«  doemnent 
granttaig  religious  and  personal  freedoms 
and  giving  additional  power  to  the  peo- 
ple tlttwugh  elected  r^MresenUtten.  It 
came  in  an  era  when  popular  aoyei  e^aty 
was  gaining  strength  around  the  worlds 


and  !t  advauued  this  eause  In  oentral 
Europe. 

Now  we  find  Poland  without  theae 
freedoma.  We  find  the  lywtlnwpd  role 
of  tlie  Soviet  OomoBoniats  over  the  tend. 
We  Joto  the  PoUsh  people  in  theh  prayers 
for  delivuanee  froai  thia  oppressor. 

It  is  BMsat  fitting  that  we  in  Congress 
mark  this  annlTersary.  The  Polish  peo- 
l^  who  have  come  to  this  country  have 
made  substantial  contribution  to  our 
country.  They  have  Joined  the  great 
melting  pot  of  America  and  worked  for 
their  new  land,  yet  they  retain  the  mem- 
ory of  the  old  country. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  Join  m 
these  roBarks  on  this  occasion.  We  all 
k)ok  forward  to  the  day  when  a  new 
Polish  Constitution  Day  may  be  cele- 
brated In  Poland. 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  great  love 
of  the  Polish  people  for  freedom,  and  to 
the  present  oppressive  sUte  <rf  Soviet 
domination  which  makes  Poland  one  of 
the  cMfittn  nations. 

Tliere  Is  much  of  Polish  history  whleh 
might  be  reviewed  in  these  dioan- 
stances.  I  would  Uke  to  point  to  one  area 
of  recent  history,  and  I  will  present  It  as 
it  is  told  hi  my  recent  book  •'Russian 
Frontiers.- 

Russia's  rape  of  Poland  was  a  source 
of  discord  at  erery  conference  through- 
out World  War  n.  It  was  always  the 
probloB  that  was  "sw^t  under  the  rug." 
Polish  freedpm  was  recognised  by  the 
Treaty  of  Riga,  signed  March  18.  IWl. 
Lenin  called  it  "^  volimtary  and  Just 
agreement  to  stand  for  ail  time." 

Poland  steadfastly  refused  to  accept 
wnuntmlsm.   prospered   far  more  than 
her  Russian  neighbor,  and  although  hav- 
ing been  Jammed  between  Oennany  and 
Russia  by  the  misfortune  of  geography 
she  retained  friendly  relations  with  each. 
At  Russia's  repeated  Insistence  Poland 
signed  a  nonaggresslon  pact  on  July  26. 
1932,  which  was  extended  to  Decem- 
ber SI.  1»45.    In  the  sming  of  1939.  So- 
viet diplomats  made  efforts  to  induce 
Hitler  to  wage  war  against  Poland,  while 
at   the   same   thne   encouraging  Polish 
resistance  to  Germany  by  promising  Rus- 
sian  assistance.     On   August  23,   1939. 
Russia  made  her  infamous  agreement 
with  Germany  whereby  each  was  to  seize 
and   divide   Poland.     Pursuant  to   this 
agreement,  Germany  attacked  Poland  on 
September  1.   1939  with   87  divisions. 
Russia  continued  to  promise  Poland  her 
friendship  while  massing  troops  on  the 
Russo-PoMdi  frontier.     Seventeen  days 
later,  100  Russian  divisions  moved  across 
the  Polish  eastern  frontier  without  op- 
position while  the  PoUsh  troops  were 
fighting    the    Germans    on    the    other 
frontier. 

Despite  Russia's  pretended  friendship 
to  Poland,  her  true  attitude  was  ex- 
pressed to  Molotov's  broadcast  on  Octo- 
ber 8.  1939: 


May  t 


OiM  cwtft  blow  to  IH>land.  first  bjr  the  Oot- 
maa  Army  and  then  bj  th*  Bed  Army  and 
notblnf  WM  left  of  thla  ugly  offaprtns  of  Uxe 
Venauiee  Tt«aty. 


In  the  German  attack  on  Russia  in 
IMl.  Russia  was  forced  out  of  Poland. 
She  returned  in  1044  and  her  military 
fosves  still  remain  there  in  great  force. 


Russia  never  intended  that  tli»« 
shooldbea  free  Pohmd.  She  Jnttiuted 
that  Poland  should  remain  a  eontKBed. 
legiosentod  aatdttte  under  RobbU.  b^m 
T«ieran  it  had  been  apparent  ttiat^! 
rta  intended  to  keep  mlMtary  control  of 
Bast  Oermapy.  To  accomplish  this  it 
WM  neoessary  for  her  to  keep  control  of 
Poland-Poland  was  on  Russla^VoS  £ 
the  west  through  East  Germany  West 
Oermany,  France,  and  the  rest  of  West- 
em  Europe. 

The  postwar  bitterness  of  the  Ptdlsh 
and  East  German  people  toward  Russia 
has  d»Bonetrated  that  only  the  preeenoe 
of  Russian  armed  forces  win  keep  th^ 
countries  in  the  Russian  orbit  Russian 
strategy  was  directed  toward  only  one 
goal,  the  enalaTement  of  Poland  a 
oountaT  which  Russia,  in  conjunction 
with  other  countries,  had  forcibly  parti- 
tioned three  thnes  wtthto  two  centuries 
and.  as  late  as  lt39,  had  Invaded  to  con- 
Junction  with  the  armies  of  Hitler 
Russia  destrored  the  cream  of  the  croo 
of  young,  educated  Poles  who  were  ca- 
pable and  wUUng  to  fight  for  a  free  Po- 
land, a  crime  that  she  would  never  have 
committed  had  she  deetrtd  a  free  Po- 
land. Two  outstanding  instances,  al- 
though there  were  asany  more,  will  suf- 
fice to  esaphaslae  this  point. 

In  AprU  of  1943.  a  factor  entered  the 
RusBo-Pohsh  proMea  that  still  plagues 
Russia  and  Is  nspficlany  embarrassing  to 
her  "parior  ptek"  friends  to  the  Western 
World.  Thousands  of  Polish.  ofBcers.  the 
elite  of  tlae  educated  young  men  of  Po- 
land, were  missing,  presumably  killed  to 
the  war.  However,  evidence  began  to 
potot  out  the  fact  that  RussU  had  mur- 
dered ttiem  en  masse.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment asked  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  investigate.  Russia  pretended 
righteous  indignation  and  loudly  pro- 
claimed her  innocence,  but  bitterly  re- 
fused even  the  tliought  of  an  tovesti- 
gation.  Russia  used  this  issue  as  an 
excuse  for  refusing  to  deal  with  the  legal 
PoUsh  Govenmient. 

In  1952  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves,  after  thor- 
ough investigation  and  a  well-docu- 
mented report.  "The  Katsm  Forest 
Massacre"— House  Report  2505 — found 
Uiat:  "beyond  any  question  of  reasrni- 
aUe  doubt,  the  Soviet  NKVD— Peoples' 
Commissariat  of  Internal  Affairs — com- 
mitted the  mass  murders  of  the  Polish 
officers  and  Intellectual  leaders  to  the 
Ka^m  Forest,  near  Smolensk.  Russia." 
These  were  the  offlcers  that  had  been 
fighting  Germany  for  PoUsh  freedom. 
StaUn  was  aware  that  although  these  of- 
flcers were  flghttog  Germany  mvI  assist- 
ing Russia,  these  same  offlcers  would 
fight  any  country  that  would  attempt  to 
enslave  the  Polish  pe<H>le;  that  they  were 
first  of  all  dedicated  to  freedom,  a  free- 
dom that  Russia  was  equally  dedicated  to 
destroying.  As  Stalin  did  not  intend 
that  there  should  ever  be  a  free  Poland 
he  had  these  15,000  officers,  together 
with  other  leading  Polish  dtiaens.  mur- 
dered to  the  Katyn  Forest 

The  second  tocident  occurred  as  the 
Russians  were  advancing  toward  the 
Oi«>ture  of  Warsaw.  This  tocident  should 
remove  the  siighest  Ungerlng  doubt  of 
Russia's  totentfcms  to  take  over  Poland 
and  reduce  her  to  impotency. 
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The  Polish  Warsaw  underground  that 
had  been  Utterly  and  effectively  fight- 
ing Oermany  was  making  prepanOions 
for  a  mass  revolt  to  assist  the  oncoming 
Russian  Army.  At  8:15  pjn.  on  July 
34,  1944,  a  radio  station  to  Moscow 
ngmed  Kosduszko  called  upon  the  Polish 
people  to  arise  and  assist  to  expelling 
the  Germans: 

Poles,  Uie  time  for  liberation  is  at  hand. 
Poles,  to  arms.  There  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Two  days  later  the  Polish  people  to 
Warsaw  arose  and  fought  valiantly.  But 
the  Russian  Army  stopped  its  advance 
toward  Warsaw  to  order  to  allow  the 
Germany  Army  to  massacre  these  poorly 
armed  Poles.  T^ils  tragic  battle  of  the 
Polish  people  for  freedom  will  go  down 
to  tiistory  as  one  of  the  great  epics  to 
courage  of  our  age.  The  Russian  plot  to 
cause  the  most  courageous  of  the  Poles  to 
be  slaughtered  should  go  down  to  history 
as  one  of  the  most  vicious,  blackest  be- 
trayals of  all  time.  Russia  would  not 
even  allow  American  planes  to  use  Rus- 
sian airfields  to  drop  arms  and  supplies 
to  the  Poles.  Many  thousands  of  Poles 
were  killed  and  Warsaw  was  destroyed 
while  the  Russian  Army  encamped  6 
miles  away.  The  Premier  of  Poland, 
Mlkolajczyk,  personally  toterceded  with 
Stalto  to  save  these  Polish  patriots  who 
were  fighting  the  Germany  Army. 
Stalin  said: 

I  cannot  trust  the  Poles;  they  suspect  me 
of  wanting  to  occupy  Poland  and  are  making 
a  lot  of  trouble  for  me. 

The  Soviets  wanted  the  Polish  patriots 
destroyed.  In  the  fall  of  1961.  I  stood 
where  the  Soviet  Army  had  been  en- 
camped on  July  26,  1944.  Across  the 
Vistula  I  could  plainly  see  Warsaw, 
where  the  Polish  patriots  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Germans.  It  was  clear  that 
Russians  could  have  easily  moved  to  to 
assist  the  PoUsh  underground,  who  had 
risen  against  the  Germans  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Russian  radio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  conttoue  as  a  na- 
tion to  "sweep  under  the  rug"  the  prob- 
lems of  the  captive  nations.  In  fact 
many  of  us  are  concerned  by  recent  to- 
dications  that  Cuba  has  become  a  cap- 
tive nation,  and  that  the  administration 
is  tnring  to  sweep  this  one  under  the 
rug,  too. 

Tills  annual  remtoder  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  very  necessary  to  keep  this 
matter  before  us.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
situations  do  not  Just  disappear,  and 
that  when  nothing  positive  is  done  to 
counteract  them  they  persist  year  after 
year.  I  trust  that  as  the  years  go  on 
we  will  not  add  the  names  of  other  na- 
tions to  the  list  of  those  we  honor  to  this 
unliappy  manner.  I  hope  Uiat  the  May 
3d  may  soon  c(xne  wheia  we  can  honor 
Polish  freedom  to  fact  and  not  Just  to 
desire. 

BCr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
tiie  scores  of  nations  tovolved  to  the  last 
war,  none  suffered  so  much  as  Poland. 
The  Polish  people  were  the  first  to  bear 
the  In-unt  of  brutal  fighting,  and  today 
they  remato  the  helpless  victims  of  war- 
time and  postwar  totemational  events. 
They  are  among  the  largest  national 
groups  in  Europe,  yet  th^  are  not  mas- 
ters of  their  destiny  because  they  suffer 


under  the  heavy  ycke  of  the  mighty 
Soviet  Union.  Such  national  calamities 
often  lead  people  from  deq;>ondency  to 
deq>air.  But  the  P(des.  the  descendants 
ot  brave  forebears,  have  never  been  de- 
flected from  the  course  they  have  fol- 
lowed to  the  hojpe  of  attaining  their  na- 
tional goal.  This  was  clearly  illustrated 
in  Polish  history  to  the  late  18th  century. 

After  the  partition  of  the  country  to 
1772,  when  one-third  of  Poland  was  par- 
celed out  among  her  foes.  Polish  lead- 
ers worked  hard  to  prevent  such  sutise- 
quent  disasters,  and  the  most  important 
move  they  made  was  to  the  reorganiza- 
ation  and  strengthening  of  Poland's  Na- 
tional Government.  They  were  well 
aware  of  the  Government's  weaknesses 
and  faults,  and  were  determtoed  to  over- 
haul it  by  totroduclng  liberal  and  demo- 
cratic features  into  the  Constitution. 
With  that  objective  to  mtod  a  band  of 
enlightened,  patriotic  and  liberal  mem- 
ben  of  the  Diet — ^Parliament — consti- 
tuted themselves  a  committee  to  draft  a 
a  new  constitution.  This  was  to  1788, 
and  by  early  1791  their  Constitution  was 
ready.  When  submitted  to  the  whole 
Diet,  it  was  approved  by  the  Diet  and 
adopted  on  May  3  of  that  year.  This  is 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  and 
since  then  that  date  has  become  a  na- 
tional holiday  to  Poland. 

This  Constitution  was  remarkable  to 
many  ways.  Its  liberal  and  democratic 
provisions  ushered  to  a  new  era  to 
Poland.  Poland  l)ecame  a  limited  con- 
stituticmal  monarchy.  A  liberal  parlia- 
mentary system  was  totroduced  and 
ministerial  responsibility  was  estab- 
lished. The  electorate  was  enlarged  and 
certato  privileges  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  few  were  made  available  to  the 
many.  The  entire  peasantry  was  brought 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  the 
landlords'  prerogatives  were  sharply  cur- 
tailed. Religious  tolerance  was  estab- 
lished. Most  of  these  provisions  repre- 
sented sweeping  political  tonovations  to 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  The  pro- 
mulgation and  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion was  a  sjrmbolic  assertion  of  Poland's 
determination  to  link  her  fortimes  with 
the  West. 

Tills  annual  commemoration  of  the 
Polish  Constitution  Day  provides  a  way 
for  all  those  who  believe  to  freedom  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  who  forged  that 
inspiring  document,  and  also  to  those 
brave  souls  who  through  the  years  have 
sacrificed  their  lives  so  the  Ideals  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  of  May  3 
might  take  root  and  live. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
agato  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate 
the  Constitution  of  Poland,  written  172 
years  ago. 

Comparisons  between  our  own  great 
constitution  and  that  of  Poland,  adopted 
a  scant  2  years  apart,  have  often  been 
drawn  by  succeeding  generations.  Each 
was  written  as  a  testament  to  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man  and  each  has  been 
preserved,  although  one  has  survived 
solely  to  the  hearts  of  men  who  yearn  to 
be  free  and  one  has  given  other  more 
fortunate  men  a  foundation  for  the 
greatest  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

The  United  States  is  strong  because 
our  constitution  has  become  the  bulwaric 


of  our  society  and  a  framework  for 
emerging  nations.  Poland,  although 
ruthlessly  oppressed  and  overrun  4  sliort 
years  after  adopting  its  constitution,  still 
retains  the  memory  of  this  noble  effort 
to  liberate  the  country  and  its  gallant 
people  for  all  time. 

We  are  engaged  to  a  battle  of  wills  and 
ideologies  against  the  pervasive  tyranny 
of  those  who  would  systematically  drown 
the  voices  of  freedom.  The  end  of  the 
struggle  is  not  to  sight.  We  must,  if  lib- 
erty and  self-determination  are  to  be 
preserved,  commit  every  resource,  every 
effort,  every  free  human  being  to  the 
task  which  confronts  us. 

Much  of  our  courage  and  strength  for 
this  effort  can  be  drawn  from  the  great 
documents  of  our  common  human  past, 
stretching  back  through  S.OOO  years  of 
recorded  Ume.  Poland's  Constitution 
was  a  gigantic  tribute  to  todependent 
thought.  It  must  be  preserved  to  give 
hope  to  all  men  who  are  unwillingly 
chatoed  to  a  system  of  controlled 
thought. 

Human  history  and  tradition  have 
brought  much  of  the  world  to  a  recog- 
nition of  certato  tmiversal  and  basic 
rights  which  apply  to  all  men.  By  pre- 
serving these  triimiphant  efforts  of  our 
ancestors,  many  of  whcon  fought  and 
died  to  preserve  a  dream  of  liberty,  we 
are  keeping  faith  with  the  future.  By 
commemorating  the  nobility  of  human 
spirit  which  8(»nehow  has  managed  to 
survive  all  forms  of  poUtleal  and  religious 
persecution,  we  extend  the  encourage- 
ment of  hope  to  those  milhcms  who  must 
for  a  time  conttoue  to  endure  despotic 
captivity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  proudly  Joto  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  to  this  great  deUber- 
atlve  body  to  commemorating  the  Con- 
stitution of  Poland.  I  pray  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  rights  of  all  men  to 
live  to  peace  and  dignity  will  become  a 
reality.  With  God's  help,  we  may  live 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  profound  significance  to  these 
ceremonies  today  to  the  historic  Cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Sim- 
ilar ceremonies  are  being  held  to  the 
other  body.  In  every  city  to  our  coun- 
try and  to  every  hamlet  the  172d  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791,  is  being  observed.  I  am 
siire  the  Kremlin  will  not  escape  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  nationwide  observance  in 
the  United  States  of  the  holiday  of  free 
Poland,  not  only  ofBcially  to  the  Capital 
at  Washington,  but  by  ttie  people  of  our 
coimtry  to  all  the  States  of  the  union. 

It  is  the  writing  on  the  wall  The  day 
of  doom  is  fast  approaching  for  the  ruth- 
less and  godless  tovaders  from  Commu- 
nist Russia.  There  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  can  conquer  the  spirit  of  the  Polish 
people,  niere  is  no  force  of  arms  strong 
enough  to  drive  the  people  of  Poland 
from  their  faith  to  God.  the  dignity  of 
man.  and  in  freedom. 

The  flag  of  free  Poland  soon  agato  will 
wave.  The  blessing  to  mankind  of  Pol- 
ish genius  to  statesmen,  in  mtisic,  to 
literature,  art,  industry  and.  over  and 
above  all.  to  clean  and  honest  living,  to 
neighborllness  and  in  faith  to  Ood,  soon 
agato  will  flow  from  a  Poland  freed  of 
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TlMt  is  tt»  algnUkaiiee  of  thMt 
monlMttaa  prewe  the  ooflaMoi 
and  the  joint  detennbaatloa  of  the 

pie  of  free  Poland  and  the  people  of  the 
nmted  States. 

ftom  our  earnest  o(^onlal  days  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Poland  have  been 
a  mightly  force  in  the  building  of  our 
United  States  to  its  position  of  world 
leadership.  Polish  hlood  has  drenched 
evoy  American  battlefield,  and  Polish 
sweat  has  never  been  spared  when  there 
was  work  to  be  done  to  advance  the 
growth  of  our  nation  aisd  the  happiness 
of  its  men.  women,  and  children. 

It  is  natural  that  the  cause  of  free 
Poland  shoidd  be  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  It  is  natural  because  Polish 
blood  flows  In  milltone  of  American 
veins  and  not  an  American,  regardless 
of  the  land  of  his  family  origin,  has  been 
untouched  by  enriching  association  with 
friends  of  Polish  birth  or  blood. 

It  is  natural  because  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom of  Poland  and  the  ceaeeleiss  rebel- 
lion of  her  peoikle  against  oppression 
and  InJOBtioe.  are  so  akin  to  our  own. 
la  heart,  la  mlad.  m  determination  we 
are  as  one  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Is  why  aU  Americans 
today  Join  in  obsn^ance  of  the  172d  an- 
nivvnacy  oif  4»e  <tf  the  most  remarkable 
documents  in  the  tradition  of  Western 
llbw'sllsw.  On  May  3,  17S1,  the  Polish 
Diet  passed  a  new  constitution  which 
heralded  a  tfaorooghgoing  modemlaation 
of  the  SepubUc's  archaic  political  and 
social  system. 

While  the  May  8  constitution  is  in  part 
a  product  of  the  European  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  late  18th  cenitairy.  it 
represents  a  distinctly  Poilsh  achieve- 
menL 

The  ideas  of  the  ffrench  Revolution, 
for  example,  w&n  widely  known  la  Po- 
land during  the  4  years  that  the  new 
conetitutioH  was  being  worked  out 
There  were  fundamental  differences, 
however,  between  the  situations  in 
ftanoe  and  Poland. 

The  great  uprising  in  R-ance  swept 
away  the  old  abeoluto  monarchy  with 
Its  excessive  centralisation  and  disregard 
for  iMBnan  rights.  Poland's  problem,  on 
the  other  band,  was  a  weak  aad  overly 
decentralised  political  system,  and  the 
1791  ccmstitution  was  designed  to  reform 
this  structure. 

The  social  changes  wrought  by  the 
two  mo'vements  were  also  different.  The 
French  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man 
abolished  class  distinctions,  and  the 
n'ench  Constitution  of  1791  eliminated 
all  tile  social  Institutions  and  Utles  which 
were  based  on  these  daas  inequalities. 

The  Polish  Constitution,  on  the  eon- 
tracy.  maintained  the  nobility  and  vested 
it  with  priaaaiy  re«MDsibiiity  for  defend- 
ing tiae  laws  and  liberties  of  the  land. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  this  aspect 
of  the  constitution  was  that  the  nobility 
freely  estended  the  prerogatives  U  tts 
class  to  a  large  numi>er  of  the  ootuitry's 
inhabitants.  This  tirpe  of  social  rtform 
did  not  suddenly  make  everyone  erdi- 
nary  oitisens  as  did  the  French  BevolU' 
tion.  but  the  most  oppressed  classes  were 
Riven  the  possthWty  of  a  better  future. 


There  is  no  ceimten>art  to  the  ^ 

Derlaraiian  of  the  Bighto  of  Man  or  tiM 
Amecioaa  am  af  Sighto  In  the  Polish 
rvmstiturian  of  1701.  But  la  the  provi- 
sioas  af  tlie  charter  none  of  the  esaential 
human  rights  is  omitted.  All  eitiBens 
are  guaranteed  the  right  of  p^^^^ffi? 
safety  and  private  property,  and  the 
freedoass  of  oeech,  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, and  of  religious  belief  are  insured. 

One  of  the  mainstays  of  these  ri^ts 
and  liberties  in  the  May  3  constitution 
is  the  iH-lnciple  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  which  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  American  Constitution.  In 
fact,  these  two  great  liberal  Bociunents 
both  achieve  the  double  requirement  of 
any  good  political  organization  to  create 
a  strong  autlMMity  while  gxiaranteeing 
that  this  authority  is  not  exercised 
arbitrarily  at  the  expense  of  individual 
freedom. 

It  is  thus  a  particular  honor  for  an 
American  to  commemorate  the  172d  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  ConsUtntion. 
which  represents  one  of  the  great 
aeiiievements  of  Poland  and  Western 
clvUteation. 


hsngwl  Ui  ths  pubUe  aqusr*  in  Wsasv  to 
TlMT  at  ths  Muslins,  sravln*.  aimi  .mJuJ? 


crowd  or  »4,S-**^  '^'^  ^  ^•*»«« 

The  last  detactanent  of  Pollah  faauiBauf 
*"■  ■t  ■••''■  ur.  mwMSca  wma  sismi^Miia  mj^ 
Wiped  out  In  AprU  laes.  ^^ 

The  BoMlaD  OovwimnMkt  erd«rwl  tlM  to- 
called  BUUUnr  psriarsttoa  or  Um  aoaa^ 
Thoownd.  Of  PatM  wan  atnstod  snTd^.' 
ported  to  Siberia.  Their  propert7  wm  oon- 
flacated.  Polish  language  was  banned  troxa 
ofllcea  and  achools.  The  econotny  of  Potand 
was  destroyed.  The  sense  of  real  monmlas 
enveloped  the  entire  naUon. 

The  Polish  naUon  lost  250.000  of  lu  best 
■ons — the  flower  of  lU  numhood — killed  la 
battles,  executed,  and  exiled  to  Siberia 

United  States  at  that  time  was  In  the 
throes  of  rtvll  war,  and  Kurope  was  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  the  martyred  natloa. 

The  Pollch  people  Buffered  a  defeat  In  the 
fight  for  Independence,  hot  tiae  soolal  refonae 
put  through  by  lu  leaders  gave  the  Polae  a 
strength  and  caheslon  against  which  all  at- 
tempts at  denationalization  were  shattered. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  uprising  of  ises  we  are  alio 
paying  tribute  to  Poland's  defenders  of  free- 
dom for  the  past  thousand  years. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.   Mr.  Speak- 


Mr,  speller.  I «.  doam,  my  mnark.    "vS, '!]*•  <^"J"''J?^'^ 


by  Indodlng  excerpts  of  a  letter  from 
Charles  Burke,  the  Washington  repre- 
sentotive  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress. Three  dIstingvlAed  Chlcago- 
ans  oonstitttte  the  executive  board  of  the 
congress:  Charles  Roonardc.  president: 
the  Reverend  Valerian  S.  Karcs.  secre- 
tary: and  Joseph  Pranica.  treasurer: 
and  there  are  three  CMeagoans  among 
its  vice  preiidents— Miss  Adds  I.s«o- 
diJTwka.  Hon.  Tbaddeus  V.  Adisko.  and 
Stanlslaw  Kacsoi: 

The  excefpt  from  Mr.  Burke's  letter 
follow: 

As  we  approedi  May  the  Sd.  trm  Poland*e 
national  hoUday.  I  am  taktng  tbe  ttberty  ctf 
remlndlag  ye«  tha*  tkls  year  maito  tte 
lOOta  anniversary  of  the  PoUah  Jaonary  up- 
rising at  lata.  Than  were  other  PoUsh  up- 
risings against  the  Busslan  rule:  The  Koe- 
cluuko  uprising  in  I7M.  Oie  Kovember  up- 
rising in  1831.  tbe  Waieaw  vprlstng  In  1«44 
against  the  Oersnm  ooeiipatlaa.  but  the 
ISeS  uprtBlBg  sfaliHt  the  Wwlen  tyranay 


the  giialosl.  langMt.  aad  MnrnHset  _, 
rising  In  the  Poilsh  history.  The  PnHah 
patriots  fought  the  Russian  oocupat«9a 
army  Xor  over  3  years. 

During  the  night  of  January  22.  1868. 
units  of  PolUh  InsxrrgenU  attacked  Rus- 
sian garrisons  tn  many  localltlet  sod  cap- 
tm<ed  considerable  amoants  of  anus  sad 
ammunition.  The  morctnent  spread  to  aO 
parts  at  the  ooontry  like  a  foreet  fli«.  In 
an  PoUrti  fmnmnnitlee  under  Russian  rule 
there   were   instantaneous  uprisings. 

In  the  hsglnning  the  PoUah  insurgents 
had  some  signiflcant  successes  but  when  the 
Russians  brought  Into  PoUnd  360.000  sea- 
soned troope  of  the  regular  Russian  Army — 
the    fate    of    the    uprising    was   sealed. 

On  one  sMe  were  well-equipped  regular 
army  units;  on  the  other  tbe  herote  Insur- 
gent army  poorly  equipped.  bavli«  lasufl- 
clont  supplies  and  inadequate  training.  De- 
spite theee  handicaps  the  hrave  insforgenta 
achieved  nmny  sucoesses  over  Riisaiaa  Army 
regiments  in  over  1,000  battles  and  skir- 
mishes all  over  Poland. 

Over  30,000  Poles  were  killed  tn  tnttles, 
thousands  were  captured,  SOO  leaders  were 
eaeeated  by  Brtng  equads  or  hanged  In  p«lh- 
llo  squsraa  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  aHass 
in  Siberia. 

Ths  last  leader  ot  the  \qirlslag.  WrisimM 
Traugutt.   and  four  ot  his   assistants  were 


partitioned  between  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  In  this  partition  she  lost 
about  one-third  of  her  territory  and 
half  of  her  population.  She  was  used 
as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  power  politics, 
her  land  serving  as  con^iensation  to 
Austria  and  Prussia  for  Russian  gains 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks.  Austria  had 
been  so  alarmed  by  the  Russian  vic- 
tories that  she  was  considering  war. 
However,  to  keep  the  peace  the  Prussian 
Emperor  woriced  out  the  dismember- 
ment of  Pofamd  for  the  benefit  of  aD— 
except  the  country  divided. 

At  the  thne  of  the  death  of  the  Prus- 
sian Emperor.  Frederick  the  Oreat,  in 
17W,  the  Russians  were  again  at  war 
with  the  Turks,  and  the  Prussians  saw  a 
chance  to  aline,  for  their  own  eventual 
gain,  with  the  Poles  against  their  former 
friends,  the  Russians.  They  encouraged 
the  Poles,  now  that  Russia's  attention 
was  diverted  elsewhere,  to  make  a  play 
for  more  freedom. 

Progressive  and  enlightened  political 
thought  was  a  characteristic  of  Polish 
liberalism  then  much  in  evidence,  and 
it  was  from  a  group  of  these  advanced 
thinkers  and  patriots  that  Impetus  came 
to  call  a  session  of  the  Poilsh  Parlia- 
ment— the  Diet — to  consider,  among 
other  Items,  constltional  reform.  The 
Diet  started  meeting  in  1788  with  the 
progressive  patriots  taking  the  lead  in 
work  on  the  new  constitution.  How- 
ever, their  ideas  were  too  radical  and  too 
advanced  for  the  majority  of  the  Diet 
members,  who  represented  to  a  great 
extent  the  land-mllitory  aristocracy. 

In  spUe  of  pressure  from  the  BQng. 
Stanislas  Augustus,  and  other  liberal 
leaders,  it  was  almost  3  years  before  the 
auspicious  moment  came  to  push  the 
constitution  through  the  Diet  The 
great  day  came  on  May  3.  1791,  when 
conditions  within  tbe  Diet  and  country 
were  right,  and  the  constitution  was 
finally  passed  in  which  a  hereditary 
monarchy  was  established,  thus  giving 
stability  to  the  throne,  with  executive 
power  being  conferred  mxm  the  £lng 
and  a  couacH  of  stato.    A  two-chamber 
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legislature  was  establiabed.  and  the  lib- 
enun  veto— whereby  prevtoosly  any  oim 
member  of  the  Diet  could  veto  any  Mil 
under  discussion — was  abolished.     Tbe 
spirit    of    political    freedom    that    was 
launched  by  the  American  Dedaratlan 
of  Independence,  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, and  by  the  French  Declaration  of 
the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citizen,  all 
had  been  caught  up  in  this  charter  of 
freedom    and    responsible    government 
granted  to  the  Polish  peoples.    But  too 
much  time  had  been  taken  in  getting 
this  constitution  out  in  the  open.    Rus- 
sia had   finished   her   war  in   Turkey. 
Catherine   was   Empress,   and  political 
freedom  within  Russia  was  unknown.     A 
free,   independent,   and   liberal   Poland 
could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Russian 
rulen.     In   1792  Russia,  again  seeking 
friendship  with  Prussia  by  offering  fur- 
ther Polish   territory  as  bcdt.   Invaded 
Poland,  ostensibly  at  the  request  of  some 
Poles  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
reforms.    Heroic  resistance  lasting  over 
3  months  was  made  by  the  Polish  pa- 
triots, but  they  were  greatly  outnumbered 
and,  when  Prussia,  who  had  encouraged 
Polish  resistance  to  Russia,  also  Joined 
in  the  invasion,  the  hopes  of  the  Polish 
liberals  were  finished.    The  constitution 
of  1791  was  consigned,  after  a  brief  year 
of  glory,  to  history.    Poland  was  again 
partiUoned  and  overt  liberalism  was  at 
an  end. 

Yet.  the  spirit  of  resistance  remained. 
A  revolt  led  by   that  famous  hero  of 
Polish     independence.     Kosciuszko     in 
1794.  was  brutally  put  down  by  the  com- 
bined   farces    of    Russia    and    Prussia. 
This  resulted  in  even  further  partition 
of  the  country  in  1795.    Such  repression 
could  still  not  hold  down  the  driving 
force  of  Polish  nationalism  and  again  in 
1830-31  another  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Polish  naUonalists  to  drive  the  Rus- 
«iiana  from  their  nation's  soil.    However, 
the  nationalists  were  themselves  torn  by 
internal  dissension  between  radicals  and 
moderates,  and  this  lack  of  unity  gave 
strength  to  the  Russian  retaliation,  and 
gave  to  the  Russian  forces  eventual  suc- 
cess in  putting  down  the  revolt.    In  re- 
taliation for  their  drive  for  freedom  the 
Poles  were  harshly  treated  by  the  Rus- 
sians, the  current  constitotion  was  abro- 
gated and  replaced  by  an  organic  stotote 
poUUcal  righU  were  lost  and  only  lim- 
ited local   administraUon  was  allowed 
freedom   from   outside   control — ^PolatKl 
was  almost  made  into  an  integral  part 
of  Russia. 

When  Alexander  n  became  Emperor 
of  Russia  in  1853  the  Poles  hoped  that 
his  reputation  for  moderation  would 
bring  to  them  some  lifting  of  Russian 
control,  and  In  a  few  ways  their  hopes 
were  granted.  But  in  spite  of  Alex- 
anders  attempts  at  moderation  In  deal- 
ing with  the  Polish  problem  the  situ- 
ation had  gone  too  far.  To  the  more 
radical  of  the  Polish  nationalists  it 
looked  as  if  complete  freedom  was  in 
sight  If  a  positive  poUcy  of  resistance 
were  used.  With  this  attitude  the  Polish 
national  movement  gatoed  more  suppOTt, 
and  as  it  did  so,  Russian  counterpres- 
sure  against  any  liberalization  of  their 
Poland  policy  was  intensified.  There 
was  a  public  hanging  of  certain  leaders 
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who  were  aoeusedof  trying  to  SKBttfrinate 
tlie  caar'a  brother,  and  the  youth  of 
EHdaod  who  were  ^git-^^i*^  for  their 
freedom  vsre  forolbly  Induetwi  into  the 
amy.  Tbis  was  toe  much  to  bear  and 
so,  again,  just  loe  years  ago  ttiis  past 
January  22,  the  Poles  revolted  against 
their  Russian  overlords.  Again,  too,  t>*'« 
revolt  was  severely  put  down.  The  other 
nations  of  Europe  who  were  a  party  to 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  in  1815 
agreed  to  guarantee  Polish  integrity,  did 
little  or  nothing  to  help  the  Polish  pa- 
triots, the  nationalists  were  defeated  by 
superior  forces — again  Poland  was  back 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  czar. 
The  struggle  continued,  and  continues 
today,  for  the  Poles  are  a  pe<vle  who 
love  liberty  so  much  that  they  will  flight 
to  preserve  it  for  all  whenever  it  is  en- 
dangered. We  remember  today  her  lib- 
eral background  and  heroic  attempts  to 
insure  continuing  freedom  and  salute 
their  spirit,  both  past  and  now,  assur- 
ing our  Polish  friends  of  support  in  their 
aims. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  tn  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  Poll^  Constitution  of  1791. 
Tomorrow  we  celebrate  the  172d  anni- 
versary of  that  significant  day  In  Polish 
history  when  the  historic  Constitution  of 
May  3  was  adopted.  To  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, this  has  become  the  most  meaning- 
ful of  an  their  national  ceremonies  and 
celebrations.  This  holiday  has  a  na- 
tional significance  for  the  Poles  similar 
to  that  which  our  own  Constitution  has 
for  the  American  people.  The  Polish 
people  cherish  the  fundamentol  libw- 
ties  of  the  human  spirit  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  1791. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Cmsti- 
tution  provides  a  proper  occasion  for  us 
to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
oppressed  Poland.  To  a  great  extent 
this  cause  of  Poland  Is  our  cause  because 
it  has  its  roote  in  a  desire  for  freedom. 
The  people  of  Poland  have  a  right  to 
Imow  that  we  In  America  who  owe  so 
much  to  those  of  Polish  Wrth.  cherish 
the  thought  that  a  free  and  sovereign 
Poland  wiU  one  day  rise  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Burke.  Washington  represento- 
tlve  of  the  Poliidi  American  Congress. 
Mr.  Burke's  letter  contains  a  stirring 
and  meaningful  commentary  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Polish  ConsUtution  of 
1791: 
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Polish  Amisican  Conokcss.  Iwc.. 

Waahinffton.  D.C..  April  20,  19€3 
Hon.  TosBixT  H.  Uacdonald, 
HotLse  Office  BuiMtng. 
Wtuhington,  DjC. 

Mt  Dkas  Ma.  Macdonaui:  Prom  the  time, 
when  first  among  the  free  nutlons  of  the 
world.  Poland  heroically  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet-Nazi  totalitarianism 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  has  been 
annually  demonstrating  Its  feelings  of  faith- 
ful friendship  toward  the  Polish  nation 
Each  year  a  special  observance  Is  being  held 
in  the  House  of  Represenutives  and  in  the 
Senate  on  May  S.  in  commemoration  of 
Poland's  great  Constitution  of  1791. 

ThU  ConatltuUon  Inoorporatee  enduring 
precepts  of  pubUc  policy  and  democracy  Its 
principles  were  rooted  In  the  Pole's  love  and 
atUchment  to  freedom  and  Independence 
These  principles  lived  In  the  hearts  of  many 
Polish    generations.     In    Umes   of    national 


well-being  ae  well  as  In  times  of  misfortune, 
they  represented  fountalnhead  of  p^t^'ynaT 
conaclOTuneas,  patriotism  and  erer-preeent 
readlnea  to  make  saertOoeB  for  tbe  oommoa 
oatise  of  freedom  of  an  aaMoBs. 

As  we  approaeh  May  t,  free  Polaadli  na- 
tional holMay.  I  am  taktag  the  inwiti  of 
reminding  you  that  thte  y«ar  jnarks  the 
lOOth  anniversary  ot  the  IHdteh  January  up- 
rising of  186S.  There  were  other  PoUsh  up- 
risings against  the  Russian  rule:  The  Kos- 
ciuszko uprising  In  1794,  the  November 
uprising  In  1881,  the  Warsaw  uprising  in  1944 
against  the  German  ooexqisttoa;  but  the  18SS 
uprising  against  the  Kusstaa  tyranny  was  ths 
greatest,  longest,  and  bloodiest  npnatng  in 
the  Polish  history.  The  milsa  patriots 
fought  the  Russian  occupation  army  f<y  over 
2  years. 

During  the  night  of  January  22.  1863 
units  of  Polish  InsurgenU  attacked  Rxisslan 
garHsons  In  many  localities  and  captured 
considerable  amounts  at  ams  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  movement  ^vead  to  all  parts  at 
the  country  like  a  forest  fln.  In  all  PoUah 
communltiee  under  Runlan  rule  there  were 
instantaneous  uprisings. 

In  tbe  beginning,  the  PoUah  Insurgents  had 
some  significant  succeases  but  when  the  Rus- 
sians brought  into  Poland  850,000  seasoned 
troops  of  the  regular  Russian  Army— the  fSte 
of  the  uprising  was  sealed. 

On  one  side  were  wMl-equlpped  regular 
army  imits;  on  the  other,  tbe  herale  In- 
surgent army,  poorly  equipped,  having  to- 
sufBclent  supplies  and  inadequate  trsintng 
Despite  theee  handicaps  tlie  brave  inaurg«its 
achieved  many  successes  over  Riisalan  Army 
regiments  in  over  1,000  battlee  and  iklr- 
mlshes  aU  over  Poland. 

Over  20,000  Poles  were  UUed  to  bsttlee, 
thousands  were  captured.  600  leadets  wsre 
executed  by  firing  squads  cr  tienprrt  in  pub- 
lic squares,  the  rest  were  esnt  to  the  «ni»«^ 
in  Slberta. 

The  last  leader  of  the  uprising,  nrtummi^i 
Traugutt,  and  four  of  his  assistants  were 
hanged  In  the  public  square  in  Warsaw  in 
view  of  the  kneeling,  praying,  and  weeping 
crowd  of  26,000. 

The  last  detachment  of  Polish  Insurgents 
led  by  Rev.  Or.  Brzoska  was  surrendered  i«««l 
wiped  out  in  April  1805. 

The  Rnwrtsn  Government  onleivd  tlie  so- 
called  mUltary  pacification  of  the  country 
Thousands  of  Poles  were  arrested  and  de- 
ported to  Siberia.  Their  property  was  con- 
fiscated. Polish  language  was  banned  from 
offices  and  schools.  The  eoonomy  of  FH>land 
was  destroyed.  The  sense  of  real  mourning 
enveloped  the  entire  nation. 
The  Polish  nation  lost  S50XXN)  of  lU  best 

sons — the  fiower  of  its  nuuihood klUed  in 

batUes.  executed,  and  exiled  to  Slberta. 

United  States  at  that  time  was  in  the 
throes  of  clvU  war  and  Europe  was  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  the  martyred  nation. 

The  Pcdlsh  people  siiffered  a  defeat  In  the 
fight  for  independence  but  the  social  re- 
forms put  through  by  Its  leaders  gave  the 
Poles  a  strength  and  cohesion  against  which 
all  attempts  at  denationalisation  were  ahat- 
tered. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  lOOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863  we  are 
also  paying  tribute  to  Poland's  defenders  of 
freedom  for  the  past  1,000  years. 

The  Polish  Amvican  Congress  representing 
over  7  million  Americans  of  PoUah  anceatory 
expresses  Ito  fervent  hope  that  you  wlU  see 
fit  to  participate  in  the  obeervanoe  ached-  ' 
uled  to  take  place  on  the  floor  of  both 
Chambers  of  the  Congress  on  the  3d  of  May 
which  day  since  1791  is  otjeerved  by  all  free 
Poles  as  Poland's  national  holiday. 

Mr.  PAIJX>N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proud 
and  stouthearted  people  of  Poland  have 
always  been  restive  under  alien  rule  in 
their  homeland.  This  was  particularly 
true  when  they  were  forcibly  held  down 
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by  callous  and  ruthless  Russian  gover- 
nors for  more  than  a  full  century.  By 
the  year  1863  they  had  already  endured 
the  heavy  yoke  of  the  csarlst  regime,  and 
now  they  were  prepared  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  their  overlords  by  staging 
open  rebellion  against  it. 

In  January  this  momentous  but  abor- 
tive move  started  well  and  at  first  ap- 
peared going  well  for  the  Poles.  As  the 
rising  qDread  to  most  of  the  coimtry, 
Russians  were  caught  unaware  and  thus 
seemed  unable  to  bring  matters  under 
their  control.  At  this  stage  of  the  fight- 
ing the  P(des  were  certain  of  victory,  but 
as  the  protracted  fighting  continued  and 
as  massive  Russian  reinforcements  ar- 
rived in  Poland,  the  Polish  cause  seemed 
doomed,  for  without  effective  and  im- 
mediate outside  aid  the  gallant  and 
dauntless  Poles  could  not  withstand  the 
full  force  of  mighty  Russia.  Thus  ended 
the  most  heroic  attempt  of  the  Polish 
people  to  get  rid  of  their  hated  oppres- 
sors, 100  years  ago.  On  the  centenary 
observance  of  that  important  event  all 
Poles  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  a 
century  ago  their  forebears  were  as 
fully  eager  to  regain  their  freedom  and 
Independence  as  the  Polish  people  of  to- 
day are  praying  for  their  freedom  from 
Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3 
we  marked  the  172d  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
Poland,  the  proclamation  of  a  new  liberal 
c<xistitution  in  1791. 

The  last  decades  of  the  18th  century 
were  revolutionary  times  when  many  of 
our  present  democratic  principles  and 
institutions  gained  their  first  triumphs 
over  the  old  order  of  autocratic  rule.  To 
the  older  tradition  of  British  constitu- 
tional monarchy  were  added  the  turbu- 
lent French  Republic  and  the  young 
American  democracy.  Reforms  were 
badly  needed  in  Poland  at  that  time,  par- 
ticularly since  the  country's  internal 
weaknesses  made  it  vulnerable  to  the  ag- 
gressive designs  of  Russia. 

Over  a  3 -year  period  the  constitutional 
reforms  were  hammered  out  of  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  attitudes  of  the 
various  social  groups.  The  result  was  a 
great  liberal  dociunent  which  met  the 
demand  for  stable  government  as  well 
as  the  need  for  basic  human  rights  and 
broader  political  representation. 

On  May  3, 1791,  King  Stanislas  Augiis- 
tus,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  secret 
negotiations,  introduced  the  draft  con- 
stitution in  the  Diet  and  urged  its  pas- 
sage. Most  of  the  deputies  favored  the 
document,  but  a  handfxil  of  reaction- 
aries staged  a  wild  attempt  to  defeat  it. 
After  several  tumultuous  hoiu's  the  con- 
stitution was  passed  amid  great  rejoic- 
ing. 

This  moment  of  triumph  and  its  prom- 
ise for  Poland's  future  were  both  short 
lived.  Catherine  the  Great,  ruler  of  Im- 
perial Russia,  did  not  enjoy  the  prospect 
of  a  strengthened  Poland  and  resolved 
to  complete  the  partition  of  the  country 
begim  in  1772.  Conspiring  with  three 
Polish  dignitaries  who  opposed  the  new 
constitution,  she  ordered  the  Riisslan 
armies  to  invade  Poland  on  April  8, 1792. 
Deserted  by  the  Prussians,  who  had 
promised  to  aid  them,  the  small  Polish 
army  won  three  pitched  battles  but  was 


nonetheless  unable  to  stop  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  forces.  After  3  months  of 
fi«:hting.  Poland  was  defeated  and  the 
King  was  forced  to  abandon  the  eonsU- 
tution.  This  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus- 
sia in  1793  and  1795. 

This  great  dociunent  was  thus  never 
given  a  chance  to  take  root  in  the  soil 
of  political  reality  and  grow  into  a  liv- 
ing institution,  as  our  American  Consti- 
tution was  able  to  do.  Nevertheless,  the 
Polish  Constitution  lives  on  as  a  testa- 
ment to  the  Poles'  longing  for  freedom 
and  democracy,  a  desire  which  sadly  to- 
day remains  unfulfilled.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  Polish  Constitution  Day  I  join 
Poles  everywhere  in  hoping  that  this  in- 
alienable right  of  self-government  may 
be  restored  to  their  homeland. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  spirit  of  liberalism  In  an  oth- 
erwise dark  period  in  the  history  of  per- 
sonal freedoms,  that  is  represented  by 
the  Polish  Constitution  drawn  up  in  1791 
and  presented  to  the  Polish  people  by 
an  enlightened  ruler. 

The  18th  century  alliance  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  had  kept  Poland  as  a  vas- 
sal nation  to  these  greater  powers,  but 
with  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great 
in  1786.  a  rift  developed  between  Russia 
and  Prussia  which  allowed  Polish  na- 
tionalists to  seize  more  authority  for 
themselves.  The  names  of  three  men 
stand  out  at  this  time  for  vigorous  and 
capable  leadership:  Stanislaw  Mala- 
chowskl.  Hugo  Kollontaj.  and  Ignacy  Po- 
tocki.  Their  united  efforts  helped  in  the 
raising  of  an  army  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  independent  government. 
Diplomats  were  sent  abroad  to  repre- 
sent the  new  Polish  national  movement. 

and  a  conunission  sat  down  to  draft  a 
new  Constitution  based  on  the  liberal 
spirit  prevailing  among  progressive  po- 
litical circles  at  that  time. 

It  took  a  year  for  the  new  Constitu- 
tion to  be  drafted.  As  its  liberal  nature 
became  known,  part  of  the  landed  class- 
es, some  looking  more  for  personal  pow- 
er rather  than  the  national  good,  tried 
by  all  possible  means  to  subvert  at- 
tempts at  the  passing  of  this  Constitu- 
tion through  the  national  legislature — 
the  Diet.  For  2  years  the  proponents  of 
this  dociunent  waited  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  have  it  presented  for  approval 
and  finally,  on  May  3. 1791,  their  chance 
came.  The  Constitution  was  quickly 
passed  into  law.  The  new  Polish  Con- 
stitution was  inspired  by  the  same  cur- 
rent of  18th  century  liberalism  that  was 
behind  our  own  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Constitution  as  well  as  the 
French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
and  the  Citizen.  This  ray  of  liberalism 
in  an  otherwise  benighted  area  found 
expression  of  a  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment expressed  in  such  terms  as  these: 

In  human  society  all  authority  originates 
from  the  will  of  the  Nation.  In  order  there- 
fore that  the  Integrity  of  the  country.  clvU 
liberties  and  the  order  of  society  may  be 
forever  equally  maintained,  three  powers 
should,  and  by  virtue  of  the  present  law 
shall  forever  constitute  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Polish  Nation:  these  are.  the  legislative 
power  vested  In  the  assembled  estates,  the 
supreme  authority  vested  in  the  King  and 
gxiardianshlp.  and  the  judicial  power  vested 
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In    th*   Jurisdictions   establlshsd   or  to   ha 
establlstarsd  for  that  purpose." 

This  has  the  ring  of  omr  own  Consti. 

tution. 

It  is  futile  to  speculate  as  to  how  dif- 
ferent  the  futiu-e  would  have  been  had 
the  benefits  of  this  constitution  been 
granted  to  the  people  of  Poland,  and  had 
such  an  enlightened  government  been 
allowed  to  grow.  But  the  forces  of  re- 
action  were  too  strong,  both  from  with- 
out and  within.  Leaders  of  the  dissi- 
dent Polish  faction  joined  forces  with 
the  new  ruler  of  Russia.  Catherine  the 
Great:  the  czarlst  troops  invaded  Polaml 
from  the  east.  While  after  the  breakup 
of  the  Russo-Prusslan  alliance  Prussia 
had  allied  herself  with  Poland,  this 
proved  an  unstable  relationship.  When 
Poland  asked  for  aid  from  Prussia  to 
flght  off  the  Russians,  the  Prussian  King 
reneged  on  his  promises,  and  actually 
joined  with  the  Russians  in  again  trying 
to  divide  Poland.  A  gallant  Polish  army 
held  out  for  3  months,  but  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  stronger  forces  was  inevitable. 

When  Poland  fell  victim  to  new  parti- 
tion between  Prussia  and  Russia,  the 
amazing  documentation  of  Polish  con- 
stitutional liberties  was  cast  aside. 

Yet  the  Polish  people  have  always  held 
out  against  foreign  domination,  keeping 
alive  in  their  hearts  that  essential  spark 
of  liberty  and  national  pride  that  always 
serves  them  so  well.  May  it  never  be 
extinguished. 

The  many  thousands  of  Polish -Ameri- 
can citizens  who  reside  In  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  throughout  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  an  inborn  spirit  of 
independence  and  unity  that  have  been 
handed  down  by  their  ancestors  from 

previous  national  struggles. 

They  never  have  given  up  the  flght 
for  national  independence  for  Poland; 
they  never  will  until  a  free  flag  flies  over 
her  soil,  free  from  domination  by  her 
communistic  masters  who  hold  only  a 
temporary  stewardship.  Bound  together 
with  their  people  in  the  native  land,  the 
struggle  for  national  independence  will 
go  on  until  the  day  when  the  leash  wlU 
again  be  broken  and  the  godless  con- 
querers  banished  from  the  land. 

On  this  Polish  Constitution  Day.  let 
lis  remember  the  struggles  of  these  brave 
people  in  both  war  and  peace  to  main- 
tain national  integrity  based  on  free- 
dom and  equal  rule  for  all  citizens.  Oiir 
best  wishes  should  go  to  them  in  their 
never-ending  efforts. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  his- 
tory of  Poland  has  been  one  of  unceas- 
ing struggle  by  its  people  for  freedom 
and  self-determination.  Unprotected  by 
any  natural  boundaries,  it  has  for  cen- 
turies past  served  as  a  battleground  for 
warring  powers  and  a  prize  for  the 
victors.  But  despite  this  adversity. 
Poland  has  seen  its  days  of  glory. 

The  16th  centunr  saw  the  golden  age 
of  Poland  when  trade  and  education 
fioiulshed;  in  1791,  its  great  constitu- 
tion came  into  being;  and  the  interim  of 
the  two  World  Wars  saw  it  again  as  an 
independent  state,  willing  and  able  to 
take  its  place  among  the  proud  nations 
of  the  world. 

But.  for  each  victory,  there  has  been 
a  corresponding   period   of   despair   as 
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Poland  has  been  battered  by  the  hammer 
of  foreign  oppresiion.  And  pertiaps  at 
BO  time  has  Its  plight  been  as  seven  as 
it  has  been  since  the  last  war.  Polaad, 
a  eoee  proud,  vital,  and  ethaieally 
strong  nation,  now  Ues  pinned  by  the 
military  heel  of  Russian  communism. 

So  today,  as  on  every  May  S.  free  Poles 
utrom  tbe  wotld  are  joined  by  their 
giany  frieod*  in  the  commemoration  of 
one  ot  Polaiid^  most  promising  moments, 
the  blrtto  of  Its  oonstitimon  in  1791. 

Aaasrtcans  in  particular  can  Identify 
tbeiiiseipw  with  Poland's  spirit  of  free- 
dom.   At  the  time  of  our  War  of  Inde- 
pendence,   two    great    Polish    patriots 
fought  for  us  on  our  soil;  and  2  years 
after  the  signing  of  our  Constitution. 
Poland's  own  came  into  being,  as  a  beam 
of  light  in  totalitarian  darkness.    Al- 
though almost  Immediately  there  fol- 
lowed recurring  oppression  and  misery, 
that  light  has  never  been  extinguished 
in  the  hearts  of  her  people.    And  m  her 
vorst  trials  she  now  stands,  her  head  is 
bloody,  but  unbowed,  presenting  a  be- 
wildering problem  to  the  Russian  onpire. 
Her  people,  their  spirit  high  and  In- 
vincible, have  forced  concession  after 
concession  from  her  master,  while  her 
brothers  and  friends  in  the  free  world 
continue  to  press  tor  tuer  liberation.    We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  sun  will  again  rise 
over  a  free  Poland,  when  her  people  can 
once  more  practice  the  national  tradi- 
tions that  their  sacrifioeB  have  bought. 

Mr.  POWBLIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times 
ot  misfoituoe  and  misery,  people's 
thouglite  invariahly  tuin  back  to  the 
happier  and  hope-inspiring  days  of  the 
past.  TMs  Is  particularly  true  of  the 
people  of  Poland  who,  after  aU  the  suf- 
ferings tbey  endured  and  untold  sacri- 
fices tbey  made  during  the  last  war,  find 
themselves  today  once  agrain  enslaved  in 
their  homeland  by  a  govenuaent  con- 
trolled from  Bfosoow. 

Today,  on  the  172d  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  their  first  democratic  Oon- 
stltoUon.  the  Polish  people  turn  their 
thoughU  to  those  distant  days,  reflect 
upon  the  fine  siJlrit  embodied  in  that 
document,  and  commemorate  its  anni- 
versary as  a  national  h<riiday. 

The  adoption  of  that  Constitution  in 
1791  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  significant  landmarks  in  Poland's 
entire  political  history.  The  event  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  nearly  all  of  the 
nation  was  being  parceled  out  amnny 
the  three  monarchs  of  Austria.  Prussia, 
and  Russia.  On  the  eve  of  such  impend- 
ing dangers  a  small  band  of  Polish  patri- 
ots drew  up  and  presented  the  people  of 
Poland  a  democratic  and  liberal  docu- 
ment 

The  Constitution  made  Poland  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  with  a  responsible 
cabinet  form  of  government.  Many  old 
class  distinctions  and  privileges  were 
wiped  out.  and  the  govemmoit  was 
strengthened  by  bringing  the  peasantry 
under  the  protection  of  the  law.  What 
is  perhaps  more  .significant  for  those 
days  and  for  that  part  of  the  world  was 
the  fact  that  this  Constitution  guaran- 
teed religious  freedom. 

In  this  and  in  many  other  ways,  the 
Polish  Censtitution  of  May  3d  was  in 
the  forefront  of  democracy's  advance 
into  central  and  eastern  Europe. 


In  oommemorating  the  17ad  anntver- 
sary  of  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  PoUah  Ccm- 
MtuOax.  we  are  paying  due  rsqiect  to 
tlM  memory  «f  patrtotie  PoUtia  leaden 
who  drew  up  that  Oonstttutton,  and  «« 
are  also  exprmitam  our  admiration  for  all 
Poles  who  hold  high  the  Uberal  and 
denkocratio  principles  embodied  in  that 
OonsUfeoUon.  f 

At  this  time  I  insert  Into  the  llxcoas 
a  letter  and  an  article  pertaining  to 
Polish  0(mstituti(m  Day.  as  follows: 

POLISII   AlCnUCAN  OONCBKSS,  IWC., 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  70,  IMS. 
Hon.  Assic  C.  Powsu., 
House  Oglce  BvOdtng, 
Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Mr  OxAE  ISa.  Pownx:  From  tbe  time, 
wben  first  among  the  free  nations  of  tbe 
world  Poland  heroically  responded  to  tbe 
chanengs  of  the  Sovlet-Najd  totalitarianism, 
tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
annually  demonstrating  Its  feeling  of  faith- 
ful friendship  toward  the  Polish  nation. 
Each  year  a  special  observance  Is  t>elng  held 
In  the  Hoiue  of  Rspreaentatives  and  In  the 
Senate  on  May  8,  in  commemoration  of 
Poland's  great  constitution  of  1791. 

This  constitution  Incorporates  enduring 
precepts  of  puMic  policy  and  democracy.  Ito 
princlplet  wen  rooted  in  the  Pole's  love  and 
attachment  to  tnedom  and  indapendenoa. 
These  principles  lived  In  the  hearts  of  many 
Polish  generations.  In  tUncs  of  Ti»^ir»Tim] 
well-being  as  well  as  in  times  of  misfortune, 
they  represented  fountalnbead  of  national 
conacloasneflB,  patrtotlsm,  and  erarpreeent 
readiness  to  make  saeriAoes  for  ttos  coal- 
man cause  of  freedooi  of  aU  nattoais. 

As  we  (4>proacti  May  Sd,  trtm  Poland's 
national  holiday,  I  am  taking  th«  liberty  of 
reminding  you  that  this  year  mark's  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  Polish  January  up- 
rising of  1863.  There  were  other  Polish  up- 
rising against  the  Russian  rule — the  Koe- 
cluszko  uprising  In  17M,  tba  November 
uprising  in  1881,  tbe  Warsaw  uprising  la 
1944  against  the  Oerman  occupation,  bus 
the  1S63  uprising  against  the  Russian  tyr- 
anny was  tbe  greatest,  longest,  and  bloodiest 
uprising  in  the  Polish  history.  The  Pollah 
patriots  fought  tbe  Russian  occupation  army 
for  over  a  years. 

During  the  night  of  January  22.  1863.  units 
of  the  Polish  Insurgents  attackisd  BuHlaa 
garrisons  in  many  localities  and  captared 
considerable  amounts  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  movement  spread  to  an  parts  of 
the  country  like  a  forest  fire.  In  aD  Polish 
communities  under  Russian  rale  there  were 
Instantaneous  uprtsings. 

In  tbe  beginning  tbe  Polish  insurgents 
had  some  slgnlflcant  successes  but  when  tlss 
Russians  brought  into  Poland  360,000  sea- 
soned troops  of  the  Regular  Russian  Army, 
the  fate  of  the  uprising  was  sealed. 

On  one  side  were  well  equipped  regular 
army  units,  on  tbe  other  the  heroic  insur- 
gent army  poorly  equipped,  having  insuffi- 
cient supplies  and  Inadequate  training.  Des- 
pite these  handicaps  the  brave  insurgents 
achieved  nuuiy  successes  over  Russian  Army 
regiments  in  over  1,000  battles  and  skirm- 
ishes all  over  Poland. 

Over  20.000  Poles  were  killed  in  battles, 
thousands  were  captured.  800  leaders  were 
executed  by  firing  squads  or  hanged  In  public 
squares,  tbe  rest  were  sent  to  the  mines  In 
Siberia. 

The  last  leader  of  the  uprising,  Romuald 
Traugutt  and  foiu-  ot  his  assistants  were 
hangwd  in  the  public  square  in  Warsaw  in 
view  of  the  kneeling,  praying,  and  weeping 
crowd  of  SS.OOO. 

The  last  detachment  of  Polish  Insurgents 
led  by  Reverend  Braofltca  was  surrendered  and 
wiped  out  in  AprU  IBSS. 

Tta0  Buaataa  Oofvmmant  ordered  the  so- 
caUed  miUtary  pacification  ot  the  country. 
Thousands  of  Poles  were  arrested  and  de- 


ported to  aibsrla.    Ttaalr  praparty 

flacatod.    Pohin  tangnaca  was  ban 

offices  and  schools.  The  ec(ma«ny  ot  Polaad 
was  destroyed.  Tbe  aan—  ot  real  BMomlng 
envetoped  tte  entira  nation. 

The  PoUsh  nation  loat  880  thousand  of  its 
beet  sons,  the  flower  oC  its  ananhnod.  killed 
in  tksuies.  executed  and  eidlad  to  rsfcaila 

United  States  at  that  ttma  waa  In  the 
throes  ot  clvU  war  and  Suropa  was  dear  to 
the   cries  of   the  martyred  nation. 

The  PoUsh  people  suffered  a  defeat  in  the 
fight  for  Independence  but  the  social  re- 
forms put  through  by  its  leaders  gave  the 
PcAee  a  strength  and  oobeBlon  agateat  which 
an  attempts  at  deaattanalteatkm  were 
shattered. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  leoth  analTcr- 
sary  of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1888  we  are 
also  paying  tribute  to  PolaBd's  defenders  of 
freedom  for  the  past  1,000  years. 

The  Polish  Amerlean  Oongraas  rept^aant- 
ing  over  7  mtUloa  AmerloaaB  of  PolMi  an- 
cestry expresses  Ita  fanrant  hope  that  yon  wm 
see  fit  to  participate  In  tike  ateervanoe 
■chedtOed  to  take  plaee  on  the  Boor  at  hoth. 
chambers  of  the  Oongiaaa  on  the  8d  ot  May 
which  day  since  17»1  Is  observed  by  an  free 
Poles  as  Poland's  national  hoUday. 

I  take  the  Uberty  to  enclose'  for  your 
attention  a  leaflet  explaining  ta  a  few  words 
the  meaning  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ClIASI.aB  Bttskk, 
Wa*hin0tan  MrprmMantative, 
PoUsH  itmmriamnCongren,  hte. 

May  3 :  Ths  Poumm  VaixaaiAi.  Hounsr 
On  May  s.  Poles  evsrywlMM  and  etttaens 

of  Polish  origin  in  nsany  countries  oelebrats 
a  Foiub  national  hcdiday,  the  Pollah  Sd  of 
May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  TTrdted  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  Uvs,  In  dtles  and  towns 
Crom  coast  to  ooaat,  thti  lieUday  )m  observed 
with  appropriate  eaarelstn  tlmx^out  the 
montb  of  May,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  PoUsh 
nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  lib- 
eralism in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3  In  ITM,  barely  8  yeari 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Cotwtttution  by  tlie 
United  States  in  178B.  tlaat  Poland,  without 
a  bloody  revoluiion  ot  even  without  a  dis- 
order, succeeded  In  reforming  her  public  liXe 
and  in  eradicating  her  internal  decline.  But 
this  great  rebirth  and  assertion  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late,  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partition  of  Potend  la  I7M 
by  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

rOLANO    PIOmCESEO    LXBEKAUSM   IM    STTaorC 

The  greatness  of  tbe  Masr  S  Polish  Con- 
stitution consisted  in  the  tact  that  it  elimi- 
nated with  one  stroke  the  most  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  ralEed  this  p«at 
moment  in  their  bistnry  to  tbe  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  In  the 
principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  tbe 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  the  stats, 
which  is  the  primary  postuiate  la  tlM  17B1 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  c^  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  political 
tradition  completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Rinsians,  who  have  been  reared  in 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  light  of  Uberaiism  coming  from  Poland 
was  then  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  years 
that  followed  and  even  onto  today,  a  threat 
to  tyranny  and  alMOlutlsm  in  Rxissla  and 
Oermany.  lb  1786,  Russian  and  Prussian 
soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to  partltlOD  aad 
rape  her.  In  18S0,  RtMSiaa  and  Prussian  sol- 
diers met  again  on  Polish  soil,  as  the  abso- 
lute totalitarianism  systems  of  nazism  and 
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eommunlam  again  felt  the  clanger  of  true 
Uberallan  ootnlng  from  Poland  juat  aa  in 
1791. 

In  the  Pollah  8d  of  May  Oonatltutloii  thla 
llberallnn  waa  formulated  In  tbeae  ««tii- 
"AU  power  In  cItU  aoeiety  ahould  be  dertW 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  Ita  end  and  object 
being  the  praaerratlon  and  Integrity  of  the 
state,  the  dvU  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lastlns 
foundation." 


AMBUCAN    Am  POXJ8H   OONSriTUTIONS 

satjukMLT  mapiaao 

The  phlloaophy  of  government  discernible 
throughout  the  3d  of  May  Ptdlah  Constitu- 
tion leads  one  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Pollah  people  had  each  drawn 
InaplraUon  for  their  respective  constitutions 
trom  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  3 
deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the  courage 
of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American  of  Polish 
origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of  Pound's 
destiny  In  the  history  of  mankind,  and 
propheatea  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Justice, 
even  though  Poland  once  more  has  been  de- 
prived of  her  Independence,  sovereignty,  and 
her  territory  by  one  of  our  victorious  allies, 
Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of  other 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  Join  with  those  who  have  paid 
tribute  to  the  great  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791,  Polish  ConsUtuUon  Day  being 
properly  observed  on  May  3.  and  to  call 
attention  once  again  to  those  enduring 
precepts  of  democracy  that  prompted 
the  Polish  Constitution,  precepts  which 
had  just  2  years  earlier  prompted  our 
own  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Durinfir  the  intervening  years.  Mr. 
8t>e9kex,  fate  has  not  treated  Poland  and 
the  United  States  with  equal  favor,  and 
Poland  has  from  time  to  time  been  and 
is  now  subjected  to  the  tyrant's  hand 
■iTiroughout,  however,  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty has  remained  alive  In  Poland,  and 
Is  deeply  instilled  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Poles  wherever  they  live. 

I  know  that  the  occasion  of  Constitu- 
tion Day  heightens  the  courage  of  every 
Pole,  and  all  freedom-loving  people  to 
look  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  freedom 
and  Justice,  when,  as  the  Polish  ConsU- 
tution  of  1781  so  aptly  puts  it: 

AU  power  in  dvll  society  should  be  de- 
rived ftom  the  will  of  the  people.  Ita  end 
and  object  being  the  preservation  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  state,  the  civil  Uberty  and 
the  good  order  of  society,  on  a  equal  scale 
and  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  marks  the  commemoration  of  a 
day  sacred  to  the  heart  of  every  free 
Pole.    This  is  the  anniversary  of  the 

Polish  Constitution  of  1791 ;  a  constitu- 
tion that  incorporates  enduring  con- 
cepts of  donocracy.  and  principles  rooted 
In  the  Polish  love  and  attachment  to 
freedom  and  independence. 

These  principles  are  still  living  in  the 
hearts  of  Polish  people  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  In  times  of  national 
well-being,  as  in  times  of  crisis,  these 
principles  have  served  as  the  foimtaln- 
head    of    naUonal    consciousness    and 

patriotism;  as  an  ever-present  readi- 
ness to  make  sacrifices  to  the  common 
cause  of  freedom.  We  have  only  to  look 
to  recent  times  in  the  Nazi  tyranny  to 
Witness  the  heroic  defense  of  these  high 
principles. 


The  year  1963  is  doubly  significant  to 
every  Pole.  Not  only  is  it  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Polish  consUtution,  it  is  also 
the  100th  annlvtfsary  of  the  Polish  Jan- 
uary uprising  of  1893.  Ther«  were  other 
Polish  revolts  against  the  Russian  rule 
such  as  the  Kosciusako  revolt  in  1794 
and  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  against 
the  Germans  in  1944.  but  the  1863  re- 
beUimi  against  Russian  tyranny  was  the 
greatest,  longest,  and  bloodiest  uprising 
in  Polish  history.  For  a  period  of  2 
years,  gallant,  fearless,  patriots  fought 
the  Russian  occupation. 

It  began  on  the  night  of  January  22, 
1863  and  spread  over  Poland  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  raging  forest  flre.  It  was 
only  when  the  ruthless  Russians  brought 
in  350.000  seasoned  troops  of  the  regular 
Russian  Army  that  the  fate  of  the  up- 
rising was  sealed.  Yet.  these  brave 
Poles  fought  on  until  they  were  literally 
ground  to  the  earth. 

In  the  course  of  the  2  bloody  years 
20.000  Poles  were  killed  in  batUe.  thou- 
sands captured,  and  hundeds  of  their 
leaders  executed  or  sent  to  Siberian  salt 
mhies.  When  the  last  leader  of  the 
revolt.  Romuold  Traugutt,  and  fovu-  as- 
sistants were  hanged  in  the  Warsaw 
pubUc  square,  25,000  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  openly  wept. 

To  the  Poles,  however,  their  cause  was 
not  defeated.  Their  fight  against  ruth- 
less oppression  continues  to  this  day,  for 
in  the  heart  of  every  Pole  is  a  spirit 
which  cannot  be  bridled,  a  light  which 
will  not  be  put  out.  May  it  ever  be  so 
and  may  the  bravery  of  the  Polish  people 
never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  we 
are  today  saluting  Poland,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, we  remember  the  efforts  of  her  peo- 
ple throughout  their  country's  history  In 
its  ceaseless  fight  for  freedom  and  demo- 
cratic government.  That  they  are  aware 
of  every  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom  can  be  observed  in  reviewing 
briefly  the  events  we  are  commemorating 
at  this  time. 

Since  the  early  1700's  Poland  waa  only 
part  of  a  nation— caught  between  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  Her  territory  too 
strat^lc  to  be  allowed  much  independ- 
ence of  action ;  she  found  herself  a  buffer 
between  Russian  and  Prussian  power. 
However,  as  will  happen  with  allies, 
trouble  developed  between  those  two  with 
the  death  of  the  Prussian  Emperor, 
Frederick  the  Great.  While  Russia  and 
Austria  were  busy  fighting  Turkey.  Prus- 
sia wooed  the  Poles  and  gave  them  en- 
couragement in  breaking  away  from 
Russian  control. 

The  ideological  climate  created  by 
18th  century  Uberallsm  and  especially  by 
the  American  and  French  Revolutions 
was  felt  In  Poland  by  her  liberal  King. 
Stanislas  Augustus,  and  the  other  re- 
formers. With  lessened  pressure  from 
her  stronger  neighbors,  the  Polish  Par- 
liament was  called  together  in  1788  and 
set    about    to    institute,     among    other 

things,  constitutional  reform.  It  should 
have  been  a  time  of  quick  action,  but  the 
tempo  of  change  was  very  slow  because 
many  of  the  new  and  liberal  ideas  which 
were  put  forth  caused  heated  political 
aiwmient,  especially  among  the  military 
landowning  class.     It  was  only  after  3 
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years  of  debate  and  inaction  that  the 
reforming  party  finally  pushed  thxourh 
a  consUtuUon  that,  when  read  evento- 
day.  shows  to  be  a  masterful  blend  of 
Uljeralism  and  conservatism,  in  which 
the  King  was  ruler,  but  the  form  of  gar! 
emment  was  democratic. 

What  did  this  ConsUtuUon  offer  to  the 
people  of  Poland?  It  offered  them  Uh! 
erty  and  Independence,  with  respect  for 
the  law.  for  the  person,  and  for  property 
It  was  brought  forth,  not  with  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  as  in  Prance,  but  through 
the  courage,  foresight,  and  patriotism  of 
a  few  dedicated  and  persistent  men  The 
ConsUtution  of  1791  was.  fundamentally 
an  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  medieni 
and  outmoded  system  of  government 
used  by  outside  influences  to  keep  the 
country  weak  and  divided,  and  to  re- 
place it  with  a  modem  consUtuUonal 
monarchy,  somewhat  like  that  Jn  Eng- 
land.  It  was  as  President  George  Wash. 
Ington  wrote  to  a  friend: 

Poland  appears  to  have  made  large  and 
unexpected  strides  towards  liberty,  which  u 
true,  reflecU  great  honor  on  the  present  Kins 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  nro- 
moter  of  the  buslnees. 

But  too  much  time  was  taken  in  the 
drafUng  and  promulgating  of  this  cove- 
nant of  PoUsh   liberty;   there  was  too 
little  time  to  gain  the  necessary  internal 
political  and  economic  stability  to  put 
the  reforms  into  effect    Catherine  the 
Great  was  now  Empress  of  Russia   and 
to  have  Poland  weak  was  important  to 
her  foreign  policy.    Furthermore,  such 
liberalism  as  was  now  moving  through 
that  country  could  not  be  allowed  into 
Russia.     Once  her  war  with  the  Turks 
was  flrUshed.  Russia  Invaded,  set  on  driv- 
ing   out    the    Polish    reformers,    the 
Jacobins   of    Warsaw,    to   destroy    the 
Constitution  of  1791.  and.  in  league  with 
some  of  the  dissident  elements  of  the 
landowning  class  in  Poland,  to  break  the 
new  will  for  Independence  within  the 
country.    With  a  superior  military  force 
Uiey   were   successful,    especially   when 
Prussia,  who  had  pledged  to  defend  Po- 
land,  backed   down,  sided  again   with 
Russia.    The  two  of  them  set  about  to 
parUUon  Poland  anew,  and  the  liberal 
ConsUtuUon  and  the  personal  freedoms 
of  the  Polish  people  were  again  thrown 
to  the  winds. 

What  the  ConstituUon  stood  for  has 
not  been  forgotten,  however.  We  .nalute 
its  spirit  today,  and  we  also  salute  the 
memory  of  those  farsighted  and  clear- 
thinking  men  who  sponsored  that  docu- 
ment of  ciUzetVB'  rights  172  years  ago 
What  they  initiated  then  captured  a 
spirit  inherent  in  the  Polish  people  which 
cannot  be  driven  out.  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  sought  after  and 
fought  for  so  bravely  and  for  so  long, 
but  enjoyed  for  such  a  short  while. 

Mr.  TOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  172d 
anniversary  of  Poland's  first  democratic 
and  liberal  consUtuUon,  I  am  happy  to 
salute  the  PoUsh  people  in  America  and 
abroad.  In  1791  the  Polish  Diet  enact- 
ed this  historic  document  by  unanimous 
vote,  thus  bringing  about  basic  poUUcal. 
social,  and  educaUonal  reforms  and 
strengthened  the  Polish  sUte.  Tliat  this 
constitution  was  approved  without  vio- 
lence and  without  bloodshed  is  evidenced 
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of  the  statesmanship  of  Polish  leaders, 
who  were  inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the 
American  DeclaraUon  of  Independence 
and  the  French  DeclaraUon  of  the  Rights 
of  Man  and  Citizen. 

At  a  time  when  the  Polish  people  are 
unable  to  enjoy  the  rights  for  which  their 
ancestors  struggled,  it  is  particularly  fit- 
ting that  we  pause  to  pay  homage  to  this 
great  symbol  of  18th  century  liberalism. 
In  so  doing,  we  pay  homage  to  the  love 
for  freedom  and  independence  which  the 
present  Communist  Government  of  Po- 
land has  been  unable  to  eradicate.  The 
spirit  of  the  3d  of  May  Constitution  lives 
on.  and  the  whole  free  world  is  com- 
mitted to  its  fulfillment. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  m  commemoraUng 
free  Poland's  nationea  holiday.  The  3d 
of  May  is  comparable  to  our  Fourth  of 
July,  and,  like  ourselves,  the  Poles  on 
their  greatest  national  holiday  do  not 
honor  a  single  hero  or  a  single  victory 
but  rather  the  spirit  which  has  tran- 
scended all  their  glory  and  greatness. 
Names  such  as  Kosciuszko.  Pulaski. 
Chopin  and  Paderewski  refiect  this 
Polish  spirit  imder  which  men  freely 
abandon  their  personal  careers,  whether 
they  be  military  or  musical,  and  dedicate 
themselves  completely  to  the  battle  for 
freedom. 

The  Polish  spirit  has  moved  the  Polish 
people  to  valiant  deeds  in  defense  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence.  One  of  the 
great  wonders  in  the  history  of  Western 
clvilizaUon  is  the  durability  of  Poland 
for  both  man  and  Nature  have  seemed 
to  militate  against  Poland's  survival. 
Caught  between  Germany  and  Russia, 
Poland's  territory  has  been  a  perennial 
battleground  for  envious  armies  and  the 
Polish  people  have  long  been  threatened 
with  extinction.  Nowhere  in  eastern 
E^irope  has  naUonalism  been  so  cruelly 
and  continually  oppressed,  yet  nowhere 
in  eastern  Europe  has  the  flame  of  lib- 
erty burned  brighter. 

We  canzKit  help  but  admire  and  re- 
spect such  a  people  and  our  admiration 
is  constantly  reaffirmed  through  our  dally 
associaUons  with  the  best  of  the  Polish 
spirit  among  our  own  Americans.  On 
this  day  especially  we  recall  that  the 
Polish  Constitution  followed  our  own  by 
only  a  few  years  and  that  both  were^in- 
spired  by  similar  movements  of  liberal- 
ism designed  to  elevate  man's  posiUon. 
Thus  we  read  in  arUcle  five  of  the  PoUsh 
Constitution: 

AU  power  in  cItU  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  wUl  of  the  people.  Its  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preeervatlon  and  integrity  of 
the  SUte.  the  civil  lil>ertj.  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  lasting 
foundation. 

It  is  this  very  will  of  the  Polish  people 
that  is  being  violated  today  In  their 
homeland.  It  is  this  will  of  the  Polish 
p>eople  that  we  conunemorate  today  as 
we  share  in  honoring  Polish  ConsUtution 

Day. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
3.  was  the  naUonal  holiday  of  Poland. 
It  is  a  day  of  which  we  should  all  talce 
note,  not  only  because  of  our  PoUsh 
friends  and  neighbori.  but  because  It  Is 
an  important  symbol  for  free  men 
throughout  the  world.     This  year   the 


celebraUon  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause it  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  January  uprising  of  1863.  On 
that  occasion  the  Poles  revolted  against 
Russian  tyranny  in  the  greatest,  longest 
and  bloodiest  uprising  in  the  Polish 
history. 

In  this  connecUon,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
imder  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  have  included  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  to  me 
from  Charles  Burke  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  Inc..  and  a  leaflet  explain- 
ing the  significance  of  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Holiday. 

The  letter  and  article  foUows: 

POUSR   AMxaiCAN   CoNoaxss,   Ikc. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  20. 1963. 
Hon.  RiCHAXo  E.  LAKKroeo, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Ma.  Lakktoso:  Prom  the  time, 
when  first  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  Poland  heroically  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet-Nad  totalitarianism, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
annually  demonstrating  Its  feelings  of  faith- 
ful frlendahlp  toward  the  Poliah  nation. 
Each  year  a  special  observance  Is  being  held 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
Senate  on  May  8,  in  commemoration  of  Po- 
land's great  constitution  of  1791. 

This  constitution  incorporates  endiirlng 
precepts  of  public  policy  and  democracy. 
Its  principles  were  rooted  in  the  Pole's  love 
and  attachment  to  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. These  principles  Uved  In  the  hearts 
of  many  Polish  generations.  In  tlntes  of 
national  well-being  as  weU  as  in  times  of 
misfortune,  they  represented  foxintalnhead 
of  national  consciousness,  patriotism  and 
ever-present  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  cause  of  freedom  of  all  nations. 
Aa  we  approach  May  3,  free  Poland's  na- 
tional holiday.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
reminding  you  that  this  year  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Pcdlsh  January 
uprising  of  1863.  There  were  other  Polish  up- 
risings against  the  Russian  rule — the  Kosci- 
uszko uprising  In  1794.  the  November  up- 
rising in  1831,  the  Warsaw  uprising  in  1944 
against  the  German  occupation,  but  the  1868 
uprising  against  the  Russian  tyranny  was  the 
greatest,  longest,  and  bloodleet  uprising  in 
the  Polish  history.  The  Polish  patriots 
fought  the  Russian  occupaUon  army  for 
over  a  yean. 

During  the  night  of  January  22.  1863.  units 
of  Polish  Insxu-gentB  attacked  Russian  garri- 
sons In  many  localities  and  captiired  con- 
siderable amounts  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  movement  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  like  a  forest  flre.  In  aU  Polish 
communities  under  Russian  rule  there  were 
Instantaneous  uprisings. 

In  the  beginning  the  Polish  insiu'gents  had 
some  significant  successes  but  when  the  Rus- 
sians brought  Into  Poland  850,000  seaaoned 
troops  of  the  regular  Russian  Army,  the  fate 
of  the  uprising  was  sealed. 

On  one  side  were  well-equipped  regular 
army  units,  on  the  other  the  heroic  Insurgent 
army  poorly  equipped,  having  InsulBdent 
supplies  and  Inadequate  training.  Despite 
these  handicaps  the  brave  insurgents 
achieved  many  successes  over  Russian  army 
regiments  In  over  1,000  battles  and  skir- 
mishes all  over  Poland. 

Over  20.000  Polee  were  kmed  In  battles, 
thousands  were  captured,  000  leaden  were 
executed  by  firing  squads  or  hanged  \n  pub- 
lic squares,  the  rest  were  sent  to  the  mines 
in  Sll>erla. 

The  last  leader  of  the  uprising,  Romxuld 
Traugutt.  and  four  of  his  assistants  were 
hanged  in  the  public  square  in  Warsaw  in 
view  of  the  kneeUng.  praying,  and  weeping 
crowd  of  26,000. 


The  last  detachment  of  Polish  insurgents 
led  by  Beverend  Braoska  was  sunendend  and 
wiped  out  in  AprU  18S6. 

The  Russian  Oovemment  ordered  the  so- 
eaUed  nUlltary  paelflcatlMi  at  the  country. 
Thousands  of  Poles  were  arrested  and  de- 
ported to  Siberia.  Their  property  was  con- 
fiscated. Polish  language  was  banned  from 
offices  and  schools.  The  economy  of  Poland 
was  destzoyed.  The  sense  of  real  mourning 
enveloped  the  entire  natton. 

The  Polish  naUon  lost  250,000  of  Ita  best 
sons,  the  flower  of  Its  manhood,  killed  In 
battles,  executed  and  exiled  to  Siberia. 

United  States  at  that  time  was  In  the 
throes  of  clvU  war  and  Europe  was  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  the  martyred  nation. 

The  Polish  people  suffered  a  defeat  in  the 
fight  for  Independence  but  the  social  reform 
put  through  by  Its  leaders  gave  the  Pcdee  a 
strength  and  cohesion  against  which  all  at- 
tempts at  denationalization  were  shattered. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1868  we  are  also 
I>aylng  tribute  to  Poland's  defenders  of  free- 
dom for  the  past  1,000  years. 

The  Polish  American  Congress  representing 
over  7  million  Americans  at  Polish  ancestry 
expresses  Its  fervent  hc^>e  that  you  wlU  see 
fit  to  participate  In  the  observance  scheduled 
to  take  place  on  the  floor  of  both  Chambers 
of  the  Congress  on  the  Sd  of  May  which  day 
since  1791  Is  observed  by  all  free  Pc^es  as 
Poland's  national  holiday. 

I  take  the  liberty  to  enclose  for  yoxir  atten- 
tion a  leaflet  explaining  in  a  few  words  the 
meaning  of  the  Polish  ConsUtution  of  1791. 
Respectfully  yours, 

OtUMLMa  BUBKS, 

Washington      Representative,      Poliah 
American  Congress,  Ine. 

Mat  8:  Ths  Polish  National  Houbat 

On  May  3,  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  In  many  oountrles  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday,  the  Ptdlah  Sd  of 
May  ConstituUon  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live.  In  clUes  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  hoUday  la  observed 
with  appropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  PolUh 
Nation  and  to  renUnd  feUow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  liber- 
alism In  Kurope. 

It  was  on  May  3  In  17S1.  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  OonsUtutlon  by  the 
United  States  in  1789,  that  Poland  without  a 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  disorder 
succeeded  In  reforming  her  public  life  and  In 
eradicating  her  Internal  decline.  But  this 
great  rebirth  and  asserUon  of  democracy 
came  to  the  Poles  too  late,  and  did  not  fore- 
stall the  third  partlUon  of  Poland  in  1795 
by  Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

POLAND    PIONSacaXD    T.TltnAf.TBM    Df    KXTBOPX 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3d  Polish  Con- 
stitution consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  elimi- 
nated with  one  stroke  the  nuwt  fundamental 
weakneesee  of  the  Polish  parliamentary  and 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  great 
moment  In  their  history  to  the  forefront  of 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
anniversaries  of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
prmciple  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  the 
founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  principle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  In  the  state, 
which  Is  the  primary  postulate  In  the  1781 
Polish  Constitution,  can  see  how  this  truism 
cut  Off  the  Polee  and  the  Polish  poUtical 
trsdiUon  completely  from  both  the  Germans 
and  the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  in 
the  principle  of  state,  and  not  national, 
sovereignty. 

The  light  Of  Uberalism  coming  from 
Poland  was  then  as  it  has  been  throughout 
the  years  that  foUowed  and  even  imto  today, 
a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  In  Riissla 
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•nd  Ctennany.  In  1795.  RuMian  uid  Pnu- 
stan  aoldlera  w«re  sent  to  Poland  to  partlUom 
and  rape  her.  In  1989.  Buaalan  and  Pms- 
alan  Mldtan  met  again  on  PoUab  aofl.  aa  the 
abaolute  totalltailanlam  ayitama  of  naatem 
and  ooounnnlan  again  felt  the  danger  of  trae 
lltMraUam  cramlng  frotn  Poland  Just  aa  In 
1791. 

In  the  PoUah  3d  of  May  Constitution  thla 
Uberalian  was  formulated  in  these  words: 
"All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
trcKxx  tne  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  preaerratlon  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  dvll  liberty,  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation." 

CAN    AND   POLISH    CONSTmmONS 
taUTLAMLX    ntSPTMMD 


for  the  rdatively  happy  period  of  Polish 
independence  in  the  two  decades  follow- 
ing Wocld  War  L 

On  this  173(1  Anniversary  of  the  pro- 
mulgation and  adoption  of  that  liberal 
and  democratic  Constitution,  I  gladly 
join  all  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  and 
birth  in  hoping  that  soon  the  ipeople  of 
Poland  will  again  regain  freedom  in  their 
homeland. 

Mr.  KBOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3d  day 
of  May  l8  a  date  that  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  Polish  people  everywhere.  It  is  a  date 
of  reverence  and  of  hope.  It  was  on  this 
date  in  1791,  Just  2  months  after  the 
first  Congress  of  the  United  States  had 


May  2 


Europe  as  manifested  in  the  American 
i:>eclaraUon  of  Independence  and  Coo 
stitution.  and  the  stirrings  of  the  French 
Revolution.  A  meeting  of  the  Poii&h 
Parliament  was  called  in  1788  to  set 
about  drafting  these  constitutional  re- 
forms, and  the  patriotic  liberals  with 
the  encouragement  of  King  Stanislas 
were  hopeful  that  their  propoeiUons 
would  be  given  Immediate  and  careful 
consideration. 

However,  as  so  often  happens  when  the 
forces  of  change  meet  the  forees  of  reac- 
tion, progress  was  considerably  slowed 
While  Russian    attention 


1       w  *w  ^**  diverted 

elsewhere,  the  urgency  was  inunediati* 

The  philosophy  of  government  discernible    adJoumed  Sine  die.  that  the  people  of    to  set  up,  enact,  and  put  Into  0Derati/!n 


throughout  the  3d  of  May  Polish  Constitu- 
tion leads  one  to  believe  tbat  tbe  American 
people  and  the  Polisb  people  had  each  drawn 
inspiration  for  their  respective  constitutions 
from  the  same  source. 

Mediation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  3 
depends  tbe  faltb  and  bcigbtens  tbe  cour- 
age of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American 
of  Polish  origin.  It  remmds  all  Americans 
of  Poland's  desUny  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumpb 
of  JuaUoe.  even  tbougb.  Poland  once  more 
has  been  deprived  of  ber  independence, 
sovereignty,  and  her  territory  by  one  of  our 
victorious  allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  con- 
sent of  other  United  Nations. 

VLr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
and  contemporary  events  often  tend  to 
obscure  earlier  ones,  and,  irrespective  of 
the  importance  of  the  latter,  relegate 
them  to  relative  oblivion.  This  is  true 
in  the  case  of  certain  events  in  Polish 
history.  We  are  so  keenly  concerned 
with  the  present  unfortunate  fate  of  the 
Polish  people,  that  we  sometimes  think 
of  Poland  today  only  In  terms  of  a  large 
Ooamumist  concentration  camp  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  almost  sealed  off  from 
the  free  world. 

But  there  were  greater  and  brighter 
aspects  in  Polish  history  which  should 
not  be  ignored  and  forgotten.  Great 
names  and  lasting  achievements  abound 
In  the  annals  of  Poland.  Poles  made 
their  signal  contributions  to  our  War  of 
Independence  through  the  distinguished 
services  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  and 
Casimir  Pulaski.  Besides  being  gallant 
and  dauntless  fighters  for  freedom,  Poles 
have  also  shown  great  talents  in  many 
other  walks  of  life.  By  their  Constitution 
of  May  3.  1791,  they  proved  to  be  pio- 
neers of  political  reform  In  eastern 
Europe.  That  Constitution  became  a 
great  landmark  in  Poland's  history,  and 
tomorrow  marks  its  172d  anniversary. 

The  significance  of  that  document  is 
sometimes  overlooked  because  before  it 
was  put  into  full  force,  Poland  was  in- 
vaded and  lost  her  independent  existence. 
The  real  importance  of  that  Constitu- 
tion, however,  lay  in  the  attempt  of  its 
framers  to  introdiKe  a  responsible  cabi- 
net type  of  government  In  that  part  of 
Europe.  Monarchical  authority  was  con- 
siderably curtailed,  and  that  of  the  peo- 
ples' r^resentatives  was  enhanced.  The 
Polish  peasantry  was  relieved  from  the 
arlntrary  authority  of  local  landlords 
and  was  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  Even  more  significant  than  any 
of  these  changes  was  the  guarantee  of 
religious  freedom.  Unfortunately  these 
rights  and  freedoms  have  been  lost  to 
the  Poles  since  those  distant  days,  except 


Poland  adopted  their  great  constitution, 
transforming  their  country  to  a  land  of 
personal  freedom  under  a  constitutional 
monarch.  This  significant  development 
gave  to  the  people  freedom  to  practice 
their  own  religion  and  did  away  with  dis- 
tinctions among  the  classes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  visualize  the  sym- 
pathetic reaction  accorded  to  this  pro- 
gressive Bte9  by  the  American  Congress 
at  that  time.  Today,  we  in  the  Congress 
are  equally  conscious  of  the  eternal 
struggle  for  freedom.  We  also  still  re- 
member the  magnificent  contributions  to 
our  cause  made  by  Kosciuszko  and  Pu- 
laski. Our  hearts  go  out  to  those  brave 
Poles  who  are  today  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Communist  Russia.  We  join  with 
the  millions  of  Poles  who  have  adopted 
our  country  and  who  have  done  so  much 
to  make  the  United  States  the  great  na- 
tion it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  fervent  hope 
that  some  day  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture these  brave  people,  wherever  they 
may  be  throughout  the  world,  In  their 
homeland  or  abroad,  may  once  again  cel- 
ebrate without  foreign  restraint  this 
cherished  date  in  their  long  history. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  remember  and  do  honor  to  a  handful 
of  liberal-minded,  farsighted  men.  un- 
der the  leadership  of  an  enlightened 
King.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two 
years  ago  they  brought  forth  a  plan  that 
had  long  received  their  attention,  the 
drafting  of  a  liberal  constitution  of  citi- 
zens' rights  for  the  people  of  Poland. 
This  was  a  documentation  of  personal 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, sweeping  in  its  reforms,  democratic 
In  its  approach,  but  doomed  to  failure, 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  personal  freedom  among  the 
majority  of  the  Polish  people,  but  due  to 
the  geographic  location  of  the  country 
and  the  conditions  prevailing  across  her 
borders. 

Long  had  Poland  been  the  victim  of 
her  stronger  neighbors.  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, both  of  whom  used  her  as  a  buffer  to 
their  own  military  might,  as  well  as  a 
sphere  of  compensation  for  gains  by  the 
other  on  battlefields  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, when  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prus- 
sia died  In  1786,  relationships  between 
Russia  and  Prussia  deteriorated.  Rus- 
sia became  involved  in  a  war  with  Tur- 
key. This  involvement  drew  their  atten- 
tion from  the  Polish  problem,  giving  the 
leaders  of  that  country  suiScient  se- 
curity to  embark  on  a  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution, to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
liberal  thinking  then  current  In  western 


those  political  reforms  necessary  to 
stabilize  the  government  and  win  united 
support  for  its  pohcles.  This  was  not 
the  case,  and  the  discussions  dragged  on 
with  opposition  to  liberalism  and  mod- 
eration being  led  by  the  military  and 
landowning  aristocracy.  Yet,  with  pa- 
tience and  awareness  of  every  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  progress,  It  still  took 
imtil  May  1791  before  events  were  such 
that  the  proposed  constitution  was 
placed  before  the  Parliament  for  ratifica- 
tion and,  on  May  4  of  that  year,  was 
made  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  a  great  docimient  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  joy  by  the  average 
citizen.  It  transformed  P(dand  into  a 
hereditary  limited  monarchy,  with  bien- 
nial parliaments  and  ministerial  reapon- 
sibiUty.  The  liberum  veto,  in  which  each 
member  of  the  Parliament  could  veto 
any  action  individually  and  the  so- 
called  free  election  of  kings,  which  had 
opened  Poland  to  outside  intrigue  and 
pressure,  were  abolished.  The  executive 
was  strengthened,  class  distinction  cur- 
tailed, local  c(Hnmunity  autonomy  and 
representation  allowed.  land  reform 
pressed  for,  religious  toleration  estab- 
lished, and  the  groundwork  laid  for  the 
abolition  of  serfdom.  Considering  the 
time,  and  the  outside  pressures  present, 
this  constitution  was,  and  still  is  when 
re-read  today,  a  remarkable  document  In 
content  and  accomplishment. 

Those  outside  pressures  could  not  be 
denied,  especially  as  the  time  of  inde- 
pendent action  for  Poland  had  run  out 
Russia's  war  with  Turkey  had  ended. 
Catherine  the  Great  was  Empress,  and 
liberty  and  dignity  for  the  average  Rus- 
sian was  nonexistent.  Neither  could 
Russia  allow  the  continued  existence  of 
a  border  country  that  was  offering  these 
very  freedoms  to  their  own  people. 
Malcontents  of  the  Polish  aristocracy 
Joined  in  an  appeal  to  Catherine  for  aid 
in  driving  the  reformers  out  and  she 
accepted  with  alacrity.  Poland  was  in- 
vaded and.  within  3  months,  due  to  far 
superior  force  and  no  outside  help,  the 
patriots  were  defeated,  their  constitu- 
tional dreams  shattered,  and  their  con- 
stitution abrogated. 

Yet  their  spirit  of  defiance  lived  on. 
passed  from  patriot  to  patriot's  son,  and 
this  spirit  still  lives  today  in  Poland.  As 
with  ourselves,  freedom  of  the  individual 
vmder  God  and  the  rule  of  law  are  con- 
sidered Inalienable  rights  to  be  achieved 
at  all  costs  by  the  Polish  people.  In  re- 
membering their  manifesto  to  those 
liberties  as  framed  in  the  constitutional 
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reforms  of  1791,  let  us  salute  all  those 
who  sacrificed  so  much  for  what  all  of 
US  hold  so  dear. 

Mr.  WTDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
happy Poles  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs  in  their  long  and  eventful  history. 
Their  annals  are  full  of  glorious  deeds 
and  sad  tragedies.  And  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3, 1791,  matlcs  a  glorious  day 
in  Poland's  political  history. 

Late  in  the  18th  century  Poland  was 
prey  to  her  greedy  neighbors.  In  1772 
she  had  already  lost  considerable  terri- 
tory to  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  by 
the  first  partition.  Poland  herself  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevent  that  tragic 
event.  Her  weakness  and  helplessness 
had  become  too  obvious  to  the  Poles 
themselves,  and  many  enlightened  pa- 
triots among  them  had  been  trying  to 
devise  means  whereby  the  country's 
governmental  structure  would  be  im- 
proved and  strengthened  by  the  solid 
support  of  the  populace.  As  early  as 
1788  a  committee  was  formed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  drafting  a  constitu- 
tion. The  completion  of  this  extu^tlng 
task  took  a  long  time,  but  when  com- 
pleted early  in  1791,  it  was  regarded  as 
the  crowning  achievement  of  a  band  of 
liberal,  wise,  and  patriotic  statesmen. 

IHat  historic  Constitution  as  adopted 
<m  May  3,  1791,  was  an  epoch-making 
document,  a  great  landmark  in  Poland's 
history.  The  governmental  machinery 
was  modernized  and  brought  up  to  date 
by  the  inclusion  of  many  lUaerjU  and  pro- 
gressive features.  The  King's  authority 
was  limited,  though  he  still  retained 
many  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  i>osition. 
His  executive  power  was  to  be  shared 
with  a  coimcil  of  six  "guardians  of  the 
laws,"  made  up  of  the  primate  and  the 
heads  of  five  departments.  This  council 
may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of 
cabinet  government  In  that  country. 
Roman  Catholicism  remained  the  official 
religion  of  the  country,  but  the  regime 
was  tolerant  of  other  sects.  The  nobles 
lost  some  of  these  privileges  formerly 
reserved  to  noblemen.  Agreements 
signed  between  peasants  and  their  land- 
lords came  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 
In  short,  by  the  Constitution  of  May  3, 
Poland  moved  from  xinllmlted  autocracy 
to  a  limited  monarchy.  In  its  day  this 
change  was  considered  a  startling  and 
phenomenal  advance,  especially  when  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed.  It  was 
the  most  advanced  governmental  reform 
yet  carried  out  In  any  country  in  central 
and  eastern  Europe. 

We  all  know  too  well  what  followed  the 
adoption  of  this  liberal  Constitution. 
Poland's  enemies,  fearing  that  the  birth 
of  her  liberal  ideas  might  spread  to  their 
lands,  made  war  on  Poland.  Before  the 
Constitution  was  put  into  force,  Poland 
found  herself  under  attack.  Against  the 
sur>erior  forces  of  her  mortal  enemies  she 
could  not  long  resist.  In  the  end  she  lost 
out.  The  second  partition  followed  in 
1793.  The  Constitution  of  May  became  a 
dead,  defunct  document.  Soon  after  that 
Poland  was  no  more;  she  was  again  par- 
celed out  among  her  three  powerful 
neighbors,  and  thenceforth  for  more  than 
100  years  Poland  lived  only  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  suffering  Poles.  But  they 
never  gave  up  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
national  independence  and  reviving  the 


q;>irit  of  the  Constitution  of  May.  From 
then  on.  from  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  that  Constitution  on  May  3.  that  day 
has  become  a  Polish  national  holiday.  I 
am  indeed  haivy  to  Join  all  patriotic 
Poles  in  the  observance  of  that  great  holi- 
day, the  Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
time,  when  first  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world,  Poland  heroically  responded 
to  the  challenge  of  the  Soviet-Nazi 
totalitarianism,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  annually  demon- 
strated its  feelings  of  faithful  friendship 
toward  the  Polish  nation.  It  is  appro- 
priate indeed,  that  we  should  at  this  time 
take  special  note  of  the  commemoration 
of  Poland's  great  constitution  of  1791. 
Representing  a  district  that  boasts  of 
many  American  citizens  of  Polish 
descent.  I  am  proud  to  Join  in  this  im- 
portant observance. 

This  constitution  incorporates  endur- 
ing precepts  of  public  policy  and  democ- 
racy. Its  principles  were  rooted  in  the 
Pole's  love  and  attachment  to  freedom 
and  independence,  and  these  principles 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  many  Polish  gen- 
erations. In  times  of  national  well-being 
as  well  as  in  times  of  misfortune,  they 
represented  foimtainhead  of  natioiud 
consciousness,  patriotism  and  ever-pres- 
ent readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
common  cause  of  freedom  of  all  nations. 

It  is  fitting,  indeed,  that  we  should 
continue  to  pay  warm  tribute  to  Poland's 
defenders  of  freedom  for  the  past  thou- 
sand years  and  those  who  carry  on  the 
fight  of  today. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May 
3  deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the 
courage  of  every  Pole  and  of  every 
American  of  Polish  origin.  It  reminds 
all  Americans  of  Poland's  destiny  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  prophesies  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  Justice,  even 
though  Poland  once  more  has  been  de- 
prived of  her  independence,  sovereignty, 
and  her  territory.  Curtains,  walls,  and 
propaganda  will  never  extineruish  the 
light  of  freedom  in  Poland. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  a  day  that  all  freedom -loving  peoples 
take  special  note  of — the  Polish  national 
holiday.  This  year,  perhaps  with  even 
greater  emphasis  than  in  previous  years, 
we  are  especially  reminded  of  the  brav- 
ery of  the  Polish  people  for  this  is  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  January 
uprising  of  1863.  There  were  other  up- 
risings against  the  Russian  rule,  of 
course.  The  one  most  recently  in  our 
memories  was  the  Warsaw  uprising  in 
1944  against  the  German  occupation. 
But  the  1863  uprising  against  the  Rus- 
sian terror  was  the  greatest,  longest  and 
bloodiest  uprising  in  Poland's  history. 
The  Polish  patriots  fought  the  Russian 
occupation  army  for  more  than  2  years. 
Although  in  the  beginning  the  Polish  in- 
surgents had  some  significant  success, 
the  uprising  was  doomed  when  the  Rus- 
sians brought  into  Poland  350,000  sea- 
soned troops  of  the  regular  Russian 
army. 

The  brave  insurgents  fought  Russian 
army  regiments  in  more  than  1,000  bat- 
tles and  skirmishes  all  over  Pol£tnd. 
More  than  20,000  Poles  were  killed  in 
battles,   thousands   were   captured,   600 


leaders  were  executed  by  firing  squads  or 
hanged  publicly.  The  rest  were  sent  to 
Siberia. 

The  last  detachment  of  Polish  Insur- 
gents was  surrendered  and  wiped  out  In 
April  of  1865. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  uprising  of  1863 — on  this 
day  set  aside  for  celebrating  the  Polish 
national  holiday — we  are  also  paying 
tribute  to  Poland's  defenders  of  freedom 
for  the  past  1 ,000  years. 

I  join  with  the  more  than  7  million 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in  observ- 
ing the  Polish  national  holiday  and  tak- 
ing note  of  the  3d  of  May  constitution, 
a  pioneering  document  of  freedom  and 
liberalism. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker  in  be- 
half of  the  residents  of  my  district  of 
Polish  descent,  as  well  as  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  in  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois.  I  rise  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Polish  national  holiday. 

The  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution 
I>ay.  coming  as  It  does  Immediately  after 
the  May  1  celebrations  of  International 
communism,  serves  to  remind  us  again 
of  the  stark  contrast  between  Soviet 
Communist  claims  to  be  champions  of 
national  Independence,  and  the  tragic 
reality  of  their  continued  suppression 
of  Polish  national  freedom. 

I  join  in  this  salute  to  the  courageous 
contribution  of  the  people  of  Poland  t^) 
human  liberty,  and  await  the  day  of 
Polish  independence  from  Communist 
imperialism. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
again  my  pleasure  to  Join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  Polish  Constitution,  which  Is  a  bare 
2  years  younger  than  our  own  U.8.  Con- 
stitution. It  is  fitting  that  we  in  Con- 
gress recognize  in  this  way  the  great 
Polish  nation,  its  thousand-year  history 
of  struggle  for  lndei>endence,  and  the 
7  million  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
America. 

This  year  also  is  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863  against  op- 
pressive Russian  rule.  It  was  a  war 
which  cost  the  Poles  dearly — 250.000 
lost  m  more  than  a  thousand  battles.  It 
was  fought  under  the  banner  of  freedom. 

Look  at  a  map  and  see  where  this 
country  is  located.  Look  in  a  history 
book  and  read  of  the  sturdy  tide  of  inde- 
pendence which  has  fiowed  from  the  Po- 
lish people.  Look  at  the  Polish  Consti- 
tution of  1791  and  learn  of  the  charter  of 
political  and  civil  liberties  proclaimed. 

Then  you  will  know  why  America  is 
proud  of  the  Polish  who  have  come  to  her 
shores,  and  proud  to  Joto  in.  the  celebra- 
tion of  free  Poland's  great  holiday  of 
May  3. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  express  a  few 
words  on  the  172d  anniversary  of  the 
PoUsh  Constitution  of  1791.  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  remarkable  document, 
structured  very  much  like  our  own  great 
Constitution,  in  which  the  basic  and  in- 
alienable rights  of  every  citizen  of  the 
State  were  guaranteed  and  set  forth  for 
all  to  see. 

Why  are  we  noting  today  this  Polish 
Constitution;  because  it  has  survived  the 
test  of  time,  and  stands  today  as  tried 
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and  true  as  when  first  promulgated? 
No.  Unfortunately  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Were  we  referring  to  our  own  Constitu- 
tion this  would  be  true,  but  the  people 
of  Poland  were  living  in  a  country  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  neighbors  such  as 
Russia  and  Prussia  whose  illiberal  and 
oppressive  governments  gave  them  no 
chance  to  enjoy  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
in  this  covenant  of  enlightened  govern- 
ment. These  neighboring  nations  could 
not  allow  an  island  of  hope  to  remain  as 
a  beacon  of  personal  liberty  to  their  own 
oppressed  peoples.  Thus  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution of  1791  died  in  1792,  put  down 
by  force  of  arms  from  Russia  with  the 
Prussians  as  allies,  and  with  the  aid  of 
reactionary  forces  from  within  Poland 
herself. 

Yet  we  salute  the  spirit  of  those  far- 
sighted  pioneers  who  grasped  at  the  ciir- 
rent  of  18th  century  liberalism  pulsating 
through  the  Western  World,  as  seen  in 
the  American  and  French  revolutions. 
and  who  tried  to  adopt  this  spirit  as 
their  own.  That  they  failed  against 
superior  force  of  arms  is  no  disgrace. 
All  too  often  the  brave  and  true  fail 
against  the  forces  of  evil  in  this  world. 
Failure  did  not  lessen  the  indomitable 
q;>irit  of  these  peoples  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  fate.  and.  through  the  years 
since  1791.  this  voice  of  liberty  has  not 
been  killed  by  continued  pressure  and 
control  from  foreign  powers.  May  it 
never  be  stilled  and  may  we  salute  those 
people  whose  dreams  and  aspirations  are 
so  much  in  keeping  with  oiu:  own  in  their 
continued  efforts  to  keep  freedom  as 
their  own  heritage. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago,  in  oiu*  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, our  Pounding  Fathers  ac- 
knowledged the  fact  that  all  men  are 
endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  im- 
alienable  rights,  among  which  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursiilt  of  happiness. 
And  throughout  our  national  existence, 
it  has  been  the  conscious  ix)licy  of  our 
Nation,  executed  by  our  Government,  to 
make  available  and  insure  the  exercise 
of  these  rights  not  only  to  our  own 
people  but  to  men  and  women  every- 
where. 

A  century  ago,  a  great  American 
President  pointed  out  eloquently  that  no 
nation  can  siirvive  half-slave  and  half- 
free.  The  same,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
woiid  at  large.  To  conform  to  the  nat- 
ural order,  to  give  each  man  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  hia  imallenable  rights, 
the  world — all  of  the  nations  in  it — must 
be  free. 

We  know  that  this  condition  does  not 
obtain  today.  We  know  that  behind  the 
Iron  and  the  Bamboo  Curtains,  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  live  In  slavery, 
in  cruel  bondage  to  their  Communist 
masters. 

One  of  those  nations  Is  Poland  whose 
courageous  people  are  this  very  day  de- 
nied the  exercise  of  their  unalienable 
rights. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  annhrersary  of 
Poland's  famous  Constitution  of  May  8, 1 
want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  as- 
suring the  people  of  Poland  that  the 
American  people  will  not  rest  until  the 
right  to  self-determination  Is  restored  to 
them. 
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1  know  that  words  alone  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  convey  our  national  determi- 
nation on  this  score.  We  should,  and 
we  have,  provided  the  people  of  Poland 
with  more  tangible  evidence  of  our 
friendship,  of  our  concern  for  their  wel- 
fare, and  our  hope  for  their  future. 

One  of  these  tangible  gestures  is  a 
small  research  hospital  for  children 
which  Is  being  built  today  with  Ameri- 
can funds  in  Krakow.  This  is  a  fine  hu- 
manitarian project,  and  it  has  received 
congressional  support  In  the  past.  This 
support  was  warranted,  and  I  hope  that 
it  will  continue.  The  American  Re- 
search Hospital  for  Children  in  Krakow 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible 
to  provide  the  people  of  Poland  with 
concrete  evidence  of  our  continuing  con- 
cern for  their  welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  will  continue  to 
support  this  project  and  I  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  people  of  Poland 
will  once  again  be  free  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  their  nation  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  big  brother  to  the  East. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  and  privilege  for 
me  to  Join  today  once  again  in  this  most 
fitting  celebration  of  Polish  National 
Day. 

I  always  eagerly  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity on  this  occasion  which  the  House 
has  recognized  now  for  some  years  to 
pay  my  warm  tribute  of  honor,  respect 
and  congratulation  to  the  noble  Polish 
people  and  their  govemment-in-exile. 
which  is  struggling  bravely  to  redeem 
the  freedoms  of  this  great  land  and  noble 
people. 

I  have  been  deeply  impressed,  in  com- 
mon with  true  freedom  lovers  all  over 
the  world,  by  the  eloquent  commemora- 
tive message  of  His  Excellency.  August 
Zaleski,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland. 

Referring  to  the  original  adoption  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 
as  the  "symbol  of  Poland's  freedom  and 
independence."  President  Zaleski  hailed 
the  new  Constitution  as  ending  the  age- 
old  monarchlal  dictatorship  axul  remov- 
ing the  barriers  to  personal  liberty 
which  had  afflicted  the  Polish  nation  and 
country  for  centuries  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  Constitution. 

This  significant  event,  as  he  has  so  well 
said,  demonstrated  the  force  of  a  sublime 
idea  Inspiring  the  Polish  people  and 
illiuninating  for  them  the  way  to  moral, 
political,  and  social  advancement  in  their 
governmental  affairs. 

Like  our  own  Constitution,  the  Polish 
Constitutl(m  was  clear  in  its  recognition 
of  the  divine  nature  of  the  moral  law,  the 
unalienable  right  of  men  and  women  to 
be  free  and  to  order  their  own  self-gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  a  ciuious  and  significant  coinci- 
dence that  before  the  original  Polish 
Constitution  could  be  implemoited.  the 
Russians  Invaded  Poland  on  the  spurious 
pretext  of  "restoring  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  famed  Polish  nation."  It  is 
well  for  us  to  note  today  that  this  so- 
called  defense  of  freedom  by  Russia  years 
ago  bears  an  analogy  to  the  present  at- 
titude, methods,  and  sui^?ression  by  force 


and  intimidation  of  Polish  liberty  by  the 
Soviets  in  our  time  and  generation. 

One  would  have  to  be  naive  indeed  to 
believe  that  the  current  dictatorship  of 
Poland,  engineered  and  directed  by  the 
Soviets,  Is  designed  for  the  defense  of 
freedom  of  the  Polish  people.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  calloused  denial  of  the 
ordinary  rights  associated  with  freedom 
and  autonomous,  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

As  President  Zaleski  notes  in  his  able 
discourse,  the  present  behavior  of  the 
Russian  authorities  and  their  Polish 
agents  toward  the  free  Poles  brings  to 
mind  the  methods  used  by  the  old  czarlst 
agents. 

The  Communist  conspiracy  is  short- 
sighted and  unrealistic  Indeed,  If  its 
leaders  believe  that  unceasing  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  can  ever  successfully 
undermine  the  lofty  Ideals  of  the  Polish 
nation. 

These  ideals,  predicated  on  firm  belief 
in  the  Almighty,  and  a  compelling  reso- 
lute devotion  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, impregnate  the  very  cells  of  the 
Polish  people. 

Liberty  is  part  of  their  very  being; 
faith  in  the  Lord  an  indelible  stamp  of 
the  Polish  character. 

No  superstate,  however  powerful,  and 
no  tyranny,  however  oppressive,  can  ever 
eradicate  these  beliefs  or  grind  the  gal- 
lant Polish  people  into  willing  minions 
of  the  Marxist,  slave  state. 

In  Polish  hearts,  the  concepts  of  lib- 
erty, freedom  and  belief  in  God  will  ever 
remain  vibrant,  strong  and  tenacious  un- 
til the  day  when  Poland  shall  be  lib- 
erated from  the  cruel  bondage  which 
now  holds  them  in  Its  grip. 

Gallant  people,  determined  to  be  free 
under  the  Divine  Master  and  in  the  be- 
neficent shelter  of  free  institutions,  will 
never  forfeit  or  give  up  their  birthright, 
or  cea$e  their  brave  stniggle,  until  their 
liberties,  their  rights  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  have 
been  restored. 

The  whole  free  world  deeply  sympa- 
thizers with  the  gallant  Polish  people, 
and  our  own  great  Nation  committed,  as 
it  Is,  to  human  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
man  will  never  abandon  the  oppressed 
of  Poland  and  other  lands  seeking  their 
God -given  moral  rights  to  the  free  way 
of  life. 

In  every  way  given  to  us,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  extend  to  the  Polish  people  every 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  pursu- 
ing their  chosen  Ideals  and  finally  realiz- 
ing once  again  the  fruits  and  blessings 
of  freedom. 

I  am  highly  privileged.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  support  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  this  fitting  tribute  to  mark  the  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  and  I  want  to  compliment 
and  commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  his  splendid  presentation 
in  behalf  of  the  sacred  cause  of  Poland. 

Let  me  say  that  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  Join  with  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  praising  the 
loyalty  and  courage  of  a  great  people. 
The  Polish  people  have  been  fighting  the 
battle  for  freedom  for  centuries  with  a 
tenacity  and  courage  tliat  could  never 
possibly  be  surpassed  or  exceeded.     I  am 
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grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  reiterate 
my  unyleldlzw  and  unceasing  support  of 
the  Polish  cause,  to  which  I  have  been 
devoted  since  I  first  came  to  Congress. 
In  X^i»  support  of  Polish  freedom,  I  have 
simply  followed  the  dtctat.es  of  my  own 
conscience  because  it  has  been  clear  to 
me  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  un- 
fortunate international  situation  which 
fastened  tyranny  upon  the  brave,  noble 
and  gallant  people  of  Poland  that  this 
was  perhaps  the  most  unspeakable  and 
brutal  tyranny  in  all  history  as  well  as 
an  unvarnished  perfidy. 

Peace  seeking,  liberty  loving,  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  this  noble  people  are  the 
victims  of  unwarranted  aggression  and 
tyranny.  First  It  was  Hitler  and  then 
it  was  Stalin  who  terrorized  and 
ravished  this  great  Christian  nation. 
The  exploits  of  the  Polish  people  against 
cruel,  overwhelming  enemies  were  and 
are  among  the  brightest  in  the  annals 
of  mankind's  age-old  battle  against 
tyranny,  oppression  and  dictatorship. 

The  official  deliberations  and  diplo- 
matic surrenders  at  Yalta.  Teheran  and 
Potsdam,  which  consigned  entire  nations 
into  the  bondage  and  subjugation  of 
Soviet  c(Mnmunism,  stand  as  a  gross 
betrayal  of  Poland  and  other  freedom 
loving  nations. 

What  a  great  tragedy,  what  a  crass 
violation  of  human  decency  and  human 
rights  to  witness  the  great,  proud,  his- 
toric Polish  nation  shackled  In  Soviet 
bondage  with  the  acquiescence  and  ac- 
tion of  its  own  allies. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  today  that 
we  should  pledge  to  the  Polish  people, 
and  to  all  small  nations  suffering  under 
the  yoke  of  tyranny  and  ojjpression,  our 
unyielding  determination  to  seek  free- 
dom for  these  unhappy  lands.  In  these 
tributes  by  the  House  today,  let  it  be 
made  known  to  the  great  historic  PoUsh 
people  that  their  fight  for  freedom  is  our 
fight  because  it  is  the  fight  for  liberty, 
democracy,  justice,  morality  and  human 
decency.  It  Is  the  fight  for  every  pre- 
cious value  of  the  free  world  and  the  free 
way  of  life. 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  and  glory 
of  the  Polish  people  that  they  have  never 
ceased  their  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
are  still  ready  to  make  continued  sacri- 
fices to  recover  the  liberties  which  were 
stolen  from  them  by  shameless  perfidy 
and  armed  might.  So  today  in  the  name 
of  freedom,  let  us  reiterate  our  loyalty  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  Polish  liberty.  Let 
us  renew  our  pledge  and  our  prayer  that 
Poland  will  be  liberated  from  the  op- 
pressor and  restored  to  her  high  and 
rightful  place  among  free  nations. 

May  the  day  soon  come,  pray  God, 
when  Poland  is  free  from  the  chains  of 
slavery  and  restored  to  her  status  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation. 

I  ask  that  President  Zaleski's  message 
may  be  inserted  as  part  of  my  speech. 

"The  message  follows: 
Messaox  or  THs  PKisiDurr  or  the  Repubuc 

or    POLAWD   TO    TOT  POUSH    NATION    ON  TH« 

OocASioif  or  Tin  Polish  National   Dat, 

Mat  S.  1063 

(H.  K.  Aug\i8t  Zaleski,  President  of  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  Poland,  has  Issued  the  following 
message  to  Poles  all  orer  the  world  on  the 


occasion  at  the  Perish  NatloDal  Day  this 
year.) 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  May  t, 
1791.  the  Diet  of  the  PoUsh  Commonwealth 
virtually  without  dlsaent  enacted  a  new  Con- 
stitution law  which,  though  never  affiled, 
has  been  accepted  as  a  symbol  of  Poland's 
freedom  and  Independence. 

This  was  so  because  the  new  Constitution 
accomplished  at  one  stroke  aU  that  had  not 
been  ventured  even  by  gradual  stages:  It 
ended  the  system  of  electing  the  kings  of 
Poland,  abolished  the  Institution  of  llberum 
veto,  and  took  the  lower  estates  under  Its 
protection.  In  such  manner.  It  removed  all 
the  ailments  which  had  afflicted  the  country 
for  the  last  two  centuries. 

Many  years  later,  on  May  3,  1861,  Prince 
Adam  Czartoryskl  stressed  the  significance 
of  this  act,  thus : 

"Our  nation,  in  1  day  at  once  rose  to  an 
elevation  of  spirit,  to  a  moral  power,  there- 
tofore unattalned  by  any  other  one.  •  •  * 
It  is  conceivable  that  an  Indlvldtial  seized  by 
a  sublime  idea  may  rise  toward  it,  but  when 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  Is  suddenly 
illuminated  by  the  power  and  light  of  moral 
excHIenoe  •  •  •  such  a  singular  fact  can- 
not be  otherwise  explained  than  as  due  to 
the  special  grace  of  jn-ovldence." 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  enthusiasm  the 
May  Constitution  evoked  amidst  the  Polish 
people  and  its  favorable  reception  In  all  the 
countries  of  western  Europe,  it  was  fated 
never  to  enter  into  force. 

Russia,  who  had  been  warring  with  Tur- 
key, concluded  peace  at  Jaasy  on  January 
9,  1793.  Only  a  few  months  sufllced  for  her 
troops  to  be  transferred  to  the  Polish  fron- 
tier. And  in  May  of  that  year,  Russian 
armies  again  Invaded  Poland — as  the  Rus- 
sian Government  announced,  "to  restore  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  famed  Polish 
nation." 

We  all  know  how  this  defense  of  freedom 
by  Russia  ended.  But  we  should  ponder 
the  very  evident  analogy  between  Russia's 
methods  of  action  against  Poland  In  those 
times  and  today. 

Once  again,  the  Russian  Government 
strives  to  i>erBuade  the  Poles  and  the  whole 
world  that  she  Is  "the  defender  of  Poland's 
freedom,"  though  now  "against  the  machi- 
nations of  Imperialists  and  capitalists."  As 
In  1792.  so  now  are  there  Poles  who  either 
consider  Russian  Intentions  toward  Poland 
to  be  sincere  because  these  happen  to  coin- 
cide with  their  views  on  society,  or  pretend 
to  consider  them  as  such  because  they  an- 
swer their  personal  interests. 

Kven  the  behavior  of  the  Russian  author- 
ities and  their  Polish  agents  toward  the 
free  Poles  brings  to  mind  the  methods  used 
by  the  old  tsarist  agents.  Their  summons 
to  "reaUsm"  Is,  practically  speaking,  tanta- 
mount to  a  call  for  resignation  frc»n  the 
loftiest  Ideals  of  the  PoUsh  nation.  It  Is 
understandable  and  even  necessary  that  un- 
der the  present  conditions  the  people  In  Po- 
land should  devote  themselves  primarily  to 
the  reconstruction  of  their  country.  But 
the  Poles  in  other  countries  must  remember 
they  have  remained  there  to  demand  Justice 
for  Poland,  not  merely  to  restrict  their  ac- 
tivities to  furthering  the  extension  of  eco- 
nomic aid  or  to  enrich  the  museums  of  Po- 
land, and  so  on. 

Happily,  the  great  majority  of  the  free 
Poles  maintain  their  standpoint  of  protest 
against  the  existing  state  of  affairs  In  Po- 
land under  the  Communist  yoke.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  majority  wiU  continue 
to  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  com- 
plete freedom,  territorial  Integrity,  and  In- 
dep>endence  of  the  Polish  Republic,  and  that 
with  divine  help  It  will  attain  the  unity 
necessary  to  bring  this  struggle  to  victory. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  rise  to  pay  my  tribute  to 


the  Polish  Constitution  of  1781  whose 
anniversary  we  celebrate  on  May  3  of 
this  year,  tomorrow. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  of  eastern 
Europe,  including  the  Polish  homeland 
itself,  is  under  the  daric  tjrranny  of 
Soviet  communism,  we  can  well  pay 
tribute  again  to  this  great  document 
which  shed  an  early  light  of  liberalism 
and  freedom  through  E:urope. 

Although  the  Polish  people  have  since 
that  time  suffered  tyranny,  oppression 
and  partition  on  many  occasions,  they 
still  cherish  the  ideal  of  national  free- 
dom. 

And  so,  on  this  great  anniversary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
Polish  Constitution  let  us  pledge  our 
effcM-ts  and  our  substance  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  wiping  out  Soviet  tyranny  and 
restoring  once  again  the  freedom  of  the 
great  Polish  people. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Poland's 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world  Is  second 
to  none.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  never  forget  Poland's  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  the  American  Rev(dution. 
We  will  never  forget  her  gallant  fight  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  for  individual 

liberty.  The  people  of  Poland  fought 
de9)erately  and  valiantly  against  the 
unprovoked  aggression  (tf  the  ruthless 
Nazi  armies. 

It  is  fitting  and  propo:  that  we  all 
pause  to  honor  the  great  PoUsh  people 
on  the  Polish  national  holiday.  All 
freedom-loving  people  Join  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  Poland  will  soon  be  free  from 
Communist  oppression.  We  must  never 
forget  that  when  the  Nazi  armies  under 
Hitler  invaded  Poland  September  1, 1939, 
almost  simultaneously  Poland  was 
stabbed  In  the  back  by  a  dastardly  in- 
vasion from  the  East  by  the  Red  armies 
of  Communist  Russia. 

Until  the  day  of  liberation  from  com- 
munism, the  people  of  Poland  will  have 
the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  FEIQHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Polish 
Constitution  Day.  observed  widely 
throughout  the  free  world  on  lifay  3  ot 
each  year,  symbolizes  the  long  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Poland  to  win  and  main- 
tain their  right  to  self-government  and 
national  independence.  The  epics  of  t^s 
long  struggle  are  filled  with  acts  of  hero- 
ism and  national  dedication  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  ot  freedom's  cause.  Parti- 
tioned on  three  occasions  by  hostile 
neighbors,  occupied  by  foreign  forces  for 
decades.  Poland  nevertheless  rewon  its 
national  independence  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  I.  That  particular  epic 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  unbreakable 
will  and  spirit  of  the  Polish  people.  They 
refused  to  accept  defeat  in  circumstances 
which  would  break  the  hopes  of  all  but 
the  stronghearted,  they  refused  to 
knuckle  imder  to  enemy  occupation  de- 
spite the  loss  of  thousands  of  patriots 
who  openly  resisted,  they  rose  in  rebel- 
lion against  the  alien  tyranny  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  when  the  odds  against  them 
were  overwhelming,  and,  they  remained 
bold  and  proud  of  their  faith  whoi  their 
future  appeared  to  others  as  hopeless. 
And  for  this  spirit,  sacrifice  and  will  to 
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survive  as  a  nation  Uie  people  of  Poland 
were  rewarded  with  victory  In  1918. 

A  people  do  not  come  by  a  national 
spirit  such  as  Poland's  by  accident.    One 
thousand  years  of  existence  as  a  state 
Testa  behind  this  q>irlt.    In  1966  Poland 
Will,  at  least  the  people  of  Poland,  ob- 
serve 1,000  years  as  a  Christian  nation. 
Over  those  centuries  the  people  of  Poland 
have  developed  a  distinct  and  rich  cul- 
ture, taking  the  best  features  from  the 
great  Eluropean  advances  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  Renaissance,  leading  in  the 
quest  for  higher  and  popular  education, 
contributing  immortals  in  the  fields  of 
science,  art,  law,  literature  and  the  pro- 
fessions.    This  millenium  of  Poland  in 
history  and  Western  culture  holds  an  un- 
breakable bond  with  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  and  the  cause  of  representative 
self-govenunent.        Many      outstanding 
Polish    military    leaders,    most    notably 
Koscluszko  and  Pulaski,  came  to  the  New 
World  to  be  companions  in  arms  with 
George  Washington  in  our  fight  for  na- 
tional independence.     Pulaski  gave  his 
life  for  our  national  Independence  and 
Koscluszko  returned  to  his  homeland 
after  victory  had  been  won  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.     It  was  natural  that  the 
leaders  and  people  of  Poland  should  as- 
sociate their  destiny  with  events  taking 
place  in  our  Thirteen  Original  Colonies 
and  the  foimding  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    The  ideals,  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  that  struggle  were  the  same 
which  moved  the  Polish  people  toward 
their  goal  of  self-government  and  na- 
tional independence. 

The   PoUsh   Constitution   of   May   3. 
1791,  expresses  the  basic  principles  of 
popular  government.    That  Constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  leaders  of  Poland  a 
short  two  years  after  we  adopted  our 
Constitution  In  1789.    It  was  the  first 
venture  in  Constitutional  Gtovemment  In 
Central-East  Eiu-ope,  defining  the  basic 
rights  and  duties  of  every  citizen  and 
establishing  the  foimdatlons  for  the  or- 
derly   growth   of   popular   government. 
So  powerful  was  the  appeal  of  that  ven- 
ture in  popular  government  among  the 
people  of  the  neighboring  states  that  It 
was  not  long  before  the  imperial  Mon- 
archs   in   Russia   and    Prussia    became 
alarmed.     That  symbol  of  popular  gov- 
ernment threatened  the  "Divine  Right 
of  Kings"  theory  under  which  autocratic 
rulers    and    emperors    determined    the 
destiny  of  the  old  world.     That  threat 
to  autocratic  government  brought  about 
the  third  partition  of  Poland  In  1795. 
But,  as  I  have  observed,  those  acts  of 
autocracy  did  not  lessen  the  aspirations 
of  the  Polish  people  for  the  blessings  of 
self-government  and  national  independ- 
ence. 

Poland  today  is  pcusing  through  but 
another  trial  in  her  long  stniggle  with 
despotism  and  foreign  occupation.  The 
record  tells  all  who  will  take  the  time  to 
study  it  that  the  commissars  of  Moscow 
who  now  seek  to  enslave  the  historic 
spirit  of  the  Polish  nation  are  doomed  to 
defeat.  Poland  will  emerge  from  her 
present  trials  stronger  and  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  individual 
liberty,  self-government  and  the  right  of 
all  nations  to  national  Independence. 
There  Is  no  power  on  earth  which  can 


deter  or  prevent  the  attainment  of  that 
ages-long  goal  of  the  people  of  Poland. 

That  Is  the  real  meaning  of  this  May 
3  observance  which  I  am  proud  to  take 
part  in.  It  is  my  hope  that  Poland  will 
soon  again  be  free  and  self-governing 
and  counted  among  the  truly  independ- 
ent nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  Amer- 
icans draw  inspiration  from  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  Polish  3d  of  May  Con- 
stitution Day.  That  constitution 
adopted  on  May  3.  1791,  has  been  one  of 
the  documents  in  man's  history  that 
feeds  the  fires  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent — num- 
bering more  than  6  million — instill  into 
our  Nation's  life  firm  beliefs  based  upon 
a  great  tradition. 

The  American  scene  is  enriched  by  the 
contribution  of  Polish  Americans.  As 
Brown  and  Roucek  teU  the  story  in  "One 
America,"  there  are  an  estimated  10,000 
Polish  American  societies  and  organiza- 
tions in  the  United  States.  They  are 
devoted  to  every  Imaginable  activity: 
religious,  cultural,  social,  beneficial,  pa- 
triotic, civic,  business,  and  scholarly 
Some  are  purely  local,  others  national  In 
scope:  many  are  affiliated  with  parish 
churches,  others  are  wholly  independ- 
ent of  religious  ties. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  must  be 
familiar  with  the  Polish  American  Con- 
gress, the  Polish  National  Alliance,  and 
the  Polish  Women's  Alliance  of  America. 
In  my  city  of  Minneapolis  we  are  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  Polanle  Club  of  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis  which  is  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  Polish  art,  music,  and 
literature. 

Today  several  hundred  Polish-Amer- 
ican publications — newspaiiers  and  pe- 
riodicals— function  for  an  estimated  2 
million  readers  serving  parishes,  orga- 
nizations and  political  and  business  in- 
terests. One  of  the  outstanding  ones  is 
Nowiny  Bfinnesokie  published  in  8t 
Paul,  Minn. 

In  the  field  of  politics,  of  course,  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  have  made  a 
great  contribution.  Outstanding  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  Polish  Americans. 
In  municipal  affairs,  in  political  party 
affairs,  in  the  day-to-day  exchange  of 
opinions  and  organizing  to  promote  bet- 
ter government  there  are  always  warm- 
hearted and  alert  Polish  Americans  in 
positions  of  leadership. 

Yes,  May  3.  the  Polish  national  holi- 
day, brings  to  mind  many  contributions 
by  this  wonderful  group  of  Americans. 
Their  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual has  sturdy  roots.  We  thank  them  for 
reminding  us  of  the  many  struggles  for 
hiunan  freedom  and  the  unity  of  man- 
kind throughout  the  world. 


May  2 


END  POLIO  CAMPAIGN  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  i^jeaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hardy).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pooarty]  may  ext^d 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom 
and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  In' con- 
junction with  the  SUte  department  of 
health,  and  aided  by  the  cooperation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  ig 
presently  engaged  In  an  "End  PoUo" 
campaign  In  Rhode  Island.  The  first 
salvo  of  the  campaign  was  fired  in  March 
and  another  blast  was  detonated  only  a 
few  days  ago.  A  third  time  fuse  is  being 
readied  for  use  this  faU.  As  a  result  of 
the  first  two  phases  of  this  campaign 
there  Is  general  agreement  that  Rhode 
Island  may  now  be  considered  safe  from 
epidemics  of  the  two  most  common  types 
of  polio  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
state  will  be.  in  all  probability,  the  first 
in  the  Nation  to  become  a  haven  from 
poliomyelitis  epidemics. 

Even  before  the  preliminary  report  on 
the  Rhode  Island  poliomyelitis  epidemic 
of  I960  was  issued  an  informed  medical 
consensus  held  that,  despite  a  very  wide 
distribution  of  the  polio  vaccine  then 
used,  a  major  effort  was  still  needed— as 
confirmed  by  the  ensuing  report — "to 
fully  Immunize  the  s\isceptible  popula- 
tion." Although  a  swiftly  organized  vac- 
cination program  preceding  and  during 
the  epidemic  had  Inoculated  some  300.- 
000  persons,  assaying  out  at  about  80 
percent  effectiveness  and  bringing  about 
a  dramatic  decline  in  the  numbers  of 
those  afflicted,  progressive  medical  lead- 
ers immediately  began  to  plan  against 
recurrence  of  such  a  blight. 

After  the  efficacy  of  the  Sabln  oral 
vaccine  had  been  established  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  UJ8.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  and  the  American  Medical  Association 
termed  it  "a  simple  tool  with  which  to 
end  polio,"  the  State  medical  society 
made  its  move.  In  organizing  the  first 
statewide  oral  polio  clinic  in  the  coun- 
try. It  embarked  upon  the  largest  mass 
clinic  project  Rhode  Island  had  ever  at- 
tempted. 

By  mutual  agreement  with  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Cannon,  the  director  of  State  depart- 
ment of  health,  a  dynamic  young  physi- 
cian. Dr.  James  E.  Bowes,  was  assigned 
as  campaign  coordinator;  the  depart- 
ment's cooperation  could  not  have  been 
more  complete. 

To  this  assignment  Dr.  Bowes  brought 
formidable  credentials,  as  well  as  a  r>er- 
sonal  history  entwined  with  the  problem 
of  poliomyehtls.  As  a  youngster,  he  had 
seen  polio  claim  two  of  his  companions 
at  a  Boy  Scout  encampment :  he  also  had 
occasion  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  spe- 
cial guard  for  the  Nation's  most  famous 
polio  victim.  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt.  Later,  as  a  practicing  physi- 
cian in  Salt  Lake  City,  although  spe- 
cializing in  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  he 
volunteered  to  help  that  city's  polio  pro- 
gram; upon  acceptance,  he  directed  the 
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ortaWl^"**'"*^  of  aome  120  Salk  vaoclne 
cUniea  which  inoculated  128.000  persons 
in  a  Tear's  time. 

Prior  to  entry  upon  his  present  duties — 
In  the  interim  he  had  become  a  Rhode 
Inland  resident— he  somehow  found  time 
to  act  as  adviser  to  the  Joumal-Bvilletin 
In  the  mass  clinic  that  newspaper  spon- 
sored in  the  1960  epidemic;  when  the 
clinics  were  closed,  he  was  invited,  again 
after  volunteering  for  the  post,  to  take 
over  the  direction  of  the  State's  anti- 
polio  program.  Before  coordinating  the 
Sabin  oral  vaccine  program,  he  spent  a 
year  at  Yale,  getting  his  master's  degree 
m  public  health  and.  dining  that  year, 
he  managed  to  travel  Intermittently  to 
Washington  to  help  draft  physical  stand- 
ards for  Peace  Corps  applicants. 

A  prototyiie  clinic  was  set  up  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  for  campaign  workers 
and  their  families  and  everything  went 
off  without  a  hitch.  The  areawlde 
clinics  that  opened  a  week  later  were 
initially  vlctlnileed  by  hiunan  errors; 
campaign  directors  moved  swiftly  to 
shore  up  the  operation,  and  by  afternoon 
Rhode  Islanders  were  receiving  their 
oral  vaccine  at  a  1.200-per-minute  rate. 
Logistics  of  the  type  n  antlpollo  clinics 
approached  perfection,  as  each  clinic 
was  checked  regularly,  supply  reqiiire- 
ments  were  anticipated  and  commimi- 
catlons  were  maintained  with  the  help 
of  ham  radio  operators  in  radio-equipped 
cars;  a  remarkably  smooth  operation 
resulted. 

Altogether.  73  mass  clinics  for  dis- 
tributing the  vaccine  were  opened  in 
March;  April's  campaign  had  82  such 
clinics  in  operation.  Over  679.000  were 
Inoculated  in  the  first  round;  this  flgiu-e 
apparently  will  be  passed  in  the  type  II 
campaign.  With  shut-ins  at  various 
institutltms  throughout  the  State  receiv- 
ing the  vaccine  shortly,  and  considering 
the  ImmimlEations  given  by  private  phy- 
sicians and  through  Armed  Forces  pro- 
grams to  military  personnel,  the  grand 
total  should  easily  exceed  the  80  percent 
of  the  resident  population  established 
by  experts  as  a  safety  limit  for  a  given 
area. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society  and  other  health 
organizations  in  the  State  courageously 
seized  "time  by  the  forelock,"  gaining 
for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  an  extra 
hour  to  gain  the  extra  oiuice  of  preven- 
tion that  means  the  difference  between 
immunity  and  suscepUbllity.  Its  "end 
polio"  campaign  is  advancing  along  a 
road  that  will  end  only  when  the  signal 
is  flashed  back  that  its  objective  has 
been  gained,  its  mission  completed. 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all  the 
persons  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  campaign:  the  medical  societies 
and  the  health  officials  who  plaimed  and 
coordinated  the  program;  the  5,000 
volunteers  who  tolled  anonymously  with 
unflagging  energy:  the  more  than 
670.000  individuals  who  came  to  the 
clinics  to  be  Immunized. 

But  I  hope  that  my  few  words  here 
today  in  praise  of  the  program  will 
serve  to  reflect  the  deep  and  genuine 
sentiment  of  the  pe<«>le  of  Rhode 
Island. 

All  of  them.  I  am  certain,  are  as  happy 
as  I  am  to  see  once  again  among  the 


Nation's  leaders  such  a  practical  and 
humanitarian  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Include  an  article  from  the 
Provldenee  Sunday  Journal  of  April  14, 
1963.  written  by  James  N.  Rhea  which 
touches  on  the  backgroimd  of  Dr.  Bowes: 

D*.  BOWBB  teTTLUfa  Out  SOOKX 

(By  James  N.  Rhea) 

A  jolly  warrior — one  who  like*  to  rest  be- 
tween iMiUlec  by  playing  the  betes  fiddle  and 
drums — Is  settling  an  old  score  with  polio. 

He  Is  Dr.  James  E.  Bowes,  42,  coordinator 
of  the  Knd  PoUo  Campaign  currently  spon- 
sored by  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society. 

At  the  impressionable  age  of  16  he  was  an 
orderly  In  the  hospital  at  Camp  Roosevelt 
for  Boy  Scouts  on  Chesapeake  Bay  when  a 
polio  epidemic  struck  and  two  of  the  boys 

died. 

A  Uttle  later,  as  an  Eagle  Scout,  he  was 
a  member  of  a  special  guard  of  honor  for  a 
courageous  poUo  victim,  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Booaevelt. 

"Now,  no  one  can  say  how  much  any  of 
this  has  to  do  with  my  personal  interest  in 
ending  polio.  AU  I  can  say  Is  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  end  it,  and  we  must  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity — now." 

Dr.  Bowes,  an  unassuming  person  who  has 
to  be  coaxed  Into  talking  about  himself,  got 
Into  the  fight  against  poUo  here  through  a 
fortunate  coincidence  of  time. 

He  brought  his  wife  and  10  children  (now 
12)  to  Rhode  Island  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  In  June  l»eo,  Just  am  a  polio  epidemic 
was  taking  a  sharp  upward  trend. 

"We    came    here    becaxue    we    liked    the 
schools.    Our  oldest  boy  had  been  accepted* 
at  Portsmouth  Prlwy.    We  liked  Portsmouth, 
and  decided  to  live  there." 

They  Uve  In  a  huge  house  at  548  Bristol 
Ferry  Road,  overlooking  the  bay. 

"We  miss  the  skiing  we  could  do  so  con- 
veniently In  Utah,  but  the  boating  and  the 
beaches  here  make  up  for  that." 

I\>rtunately,  Dr.  Bowes  has  an  old  habit 
of  volunteering  his  services  for  good  causes. 
In  1956,  he  telephoned  the  Salt  Lake  Medi- 
cal Society  and  offered  to  help  in  Its  polio 
program. 

"We  dont  have  a  polio  program — but  we're 
starting  one  thU  minute,  and  you  are  It," 
he  was  told. 

At  the  time,  he  was  engaged  In  private 
practice,  specializing  In  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology, but  he  found  time  to  direct  the 
organization  of  120  Salk  vaccine  dlnlca  at 
which  128.000  persons  were  Inoculated  with- 
in a  year. 

In  his  early  days  In  Rhode  Island,  while 
he  waited  for  settlement  of  the  details  that 
attend  the  transfer  of  a  medical  practice, 
he  was  plagued  by  idleness. 

He  decided  to  use  his  time  fighting  the 
old  enemy,  polio,  and  offered  to  help  the 
State  department  of  health  In  Its  antlpollo 
activity  during  the  epidemic. 

EAGERLY    ACCXPTSD 

Dr.  Jeremiah  A.  Dalley,  then  State  director 
of  health,  was  aware  that  the  XJ3.  Public 
Health  Service  had  rated  Dr.  Bowes'  Salt 
Lake  City  clinics  No.  1  in  the  Nation.  He 
eagerly  assigned  the  newcomer  to  act  as  ad- 
viser to  the  Joumal-BuUetin  In  the  mass 
Salk  clinics  the  newspaper  was  spotuorlng. 

When  the  clinics  were  closed.  Dr.  Bowes 
was  Invited  to  take  over  direction  of  the 
State's  antlpoUo  program. 

One  day  a  visiting  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  said  to  him: 

"Tou  ought  to  be  a  pubUc  health  man. 
HoWd  yoa  like  to  go  to  school  for  It — with 
a  scholarship  and  family  aUowancet" 

Dr.  Bowes  laughed. 

"You'd  better  find  out  the  slae  of  my  fam- 
ily before  you  make  me  an  offer  like  that," 
he  said. 


MASTsa'a  vmOM  vauc 

Apparently  the  aiaa  of  hla  XamUy  dldnt 

bother  the  Government  at  all.    The  SUta 

gave  him  a  leave,  and  he  want  down  to  Tale 

University  and  got  bis  master's  degraa  In 

public  health. 

Back  on  the  )ob.  ha  started  ■sttlng  ready 
for   the  Sabln   oral  vaooiiM   campaign.     Dr. 

Joseph  B.  Cannon.  State  health  director,  and 
the  medical  society  named  him  campaign 
coordinator. 

He  practically  Uvea  In  campaign  head- 
quarters In  the  medical  society  buUdtng  on 
Francis  Street.  From  th«re  he  <Uracted  the 
highly  successful  type  1  mass  clinics  of 
March  3. 

"The  doctors  and  the  lay  people  who  work 
with  us  have  been  simply  wonderful."  he 
said.  "We  have  had  aU  along  the  kind  of 
cooperation  that  leads  to  aucoaaa.  Itl  like 
to  list  all  the  people  who  htlped  put  this 
thing  over  so  far,  but  there  are  too  many 
of  them.  Give  credit  to  newspapers,  radto 
and  television,  too.     They're  been  great." 

^  STSTXM  HAS  FLAWS 

Dr.  Bowes,  who  recently  was  named  direc- 
tor of  the  State  dlvlaton  of  eplrtemtology. 
picked  Salt  Lake  City  as  an  Ideal  place  to 
practice  through  his  own  scientific  ayatem. 
which  turned  out  to  have  certain  flawa  la  it. 

He  worked  up  the  system  over  a  4-year 
period,  gathering  data  on  Teo  towna  wtth 
populations  ranging  from  ao.OOO  to  200.000. 
He  considered  such  things  as  rainfall,  nimi- 
ber  of  sunny  days  a  year,  humidity,  availa- 
bility of  a  commercial  airport  and  recre- 
ational facilities. 

When  by  a  process  of  ellmlnat4on  he  had 
gotten  his  list  of  towns  down  to  100,  he 
started  visiting  them  whenever  it  was  con- 
venient. When  the  Hat  was  down  to  30,  he 
began  to  take  his  wife  on  the  visits. 

"We  picked  Salt  Lake  City.  That's  a  fine 
place,  but  we  forgot  to  stress  the  meet  Im- 
portant thing— education.  We  thought  our 
children  would  have  better  schools  out  this 
way." 

HOSPFTAL    KXPEKIENCE 

A  native  of  Washington,  he  is  a  graduate 
of  Georgetown  University  there.  He  was 
graduated  from  New  York  Medical  College, 
New  York  City,  and  Interned  at  Mary  Im- 
maculate Hospital,  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  He 
was  a  resident  at  St.  John's  Hospital  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege Hospital  In  Philadelphia.  He  did  further 
study  at  the  Univacelty  of  Pennsylvania 
Graduate  School  of  Ifediclna. 

While  In  school  and  In  the  Medical  Oorpa 
at  Port  Hood,  Tex.,  he  played  drums  and  bass 
fiddle  with  popular  orchestras,  now  and  then 
filling  In  with  such  name  bands  as  those  of 
the  Dorsey  Brothers  and  TM  Weems. 

Music  Is  one  of  the  main  family  hobbles 
now.  His  wife  and  some  of  the  children  play 
the  piano,  and  other  children  the  guitar. 

"We  get  a  real  little  orchestra  going  there 
scxnetlmes." 

The  famUy  also  llkea  ^>orU.  They  play 
touch  footbaU  and  softbali  and  hold  track 
meets.  Those  too  young  to  participate  serve 
as  team  managers. 


HTTMANrrARIAN   PHUXXSOPHT 

The  doctor  brings  a  strong  humanitarian 
philosophy  to  his  work.  Some  time  ago,  be 
volunteered  to  assist  the  Peace  Corps  In 
whatever  way  It  could  \ise  him. 

They  got  around  to  him  while  he  was  get- 
ting his  master's  at  Yale.  He  made  regular 
visits  to  Washington,  helping  to  draft  physi- 
cal standards  for  Peaoe  Corps  applicants  for 
a  whUe. 

Then  he  helped  to  prepare  a  team  of  medi- 
cal and  sanitation  speolallata  to  serve  In  Togo, 
Africa.  He  was  especially  proud  oi  this  be- 
cause one  of  hla  claasmatea  in  medical  school 
was  from  Togo. 
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He  was  asked  U  he  had  had  much  expe- 
rience In  the  organization  of  maae  projects 
before  he  got  into  polio  work. 

He  thought  for  a  moment. 

"Well.'*  he  said  Iftoghlngly,  '^  helped  org*, 
nlae  the  anmial  mass  carnival  for  the  student 
lottn  fund  when  I  was  In  medical  school. 
That  was  a  mass  project  if  I  ever  saw  one." 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude several  i^wspaper  articles  from 
the  RiMde  Island  press  covering  various 
aspects  of  the  End  Polio  Campaij^: 
(From  the  Providence  Journal,  Apr.  29 
1063] 

Nkaslt   13,600  Takx  Vaccink  at  Mopuf 

CUMIC 

Rhode  Island  moved  a  step  closer  to  free- 
d(»n  from  the  polio  epidemic  threat  yester- 
day with  distribution  of  type  II  antlpolio 
vaccine  at  a  mopup  dlnlc  bringing  the  total 
immunised  to  about  75  percent  of  the  State's 
population. 

About  13,600  persons  filed  through  the 
Cranston  Street  Armory  yesterday  raising  the 
total  to  686,617  persons  who  have  oonsvimed 
the  vaccine-soaked  sugar  cubes  in  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  End  Polio  Campaign  dur- 
ing the  past  two  Simdays. 

Results  of  the  final  clinic  for  type  n  vac- 
cine compares  to  about  678.811  or  80  percent 
of  the  State's  popxUatlon  immunised  with 
type  I  vaccine  in  March.  Type  lU  vaccine 
will  be  distributed  in  clinics  throughout  the 
State  on  October  30. 

Dr.  James  E.  Bowes,  coordinator  of  the 
campaign,  urged  any  persons  who  have  not 
received  either  type  I  or  type  II  vaccines  to 
make  arrangemenU  with  family  doctors  to 
receive  them  since  there  will  be  no  more 
clinics  for  these  two  types. 

Dr.  Bowes  said  that  inuniuization  with 
both  types  of  vaccine  protects  persons 
against  about  80  percent  of  the  varieties  of 
poUo  previously  identified  in  this  area.  He 
said  type  HI  woiUd  be  distributed  in  Octo- 
ber because  health  authorities  advise  against 
taking  oral  vaccine  on  a  mass  basis  during 
summer  months. 

A  majority  of  the  persons  attending  the 
mopup  clinic  between  10  ajn.  and  6  pjn. 
yesterday  were  from  Providence,  Cranston, 
and  Warwick,  but  persons  came  for  the  vac- 
cine from  neighboring  communities  In  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut.  There  were 
registration  blanks  from  Maine,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Nebraska,  and  California, 
presumably  from  persons  visiting  friends  in 
the  State,  and  one  man  listed  his  home  as 
Mllano,  Italy. 

Dr.  Bowes  said  there  were  no  complica- 
tions In  the  mopup  dlnlc  and  that  ample 
supplies  of  vaccine  were  on  hand.  He  praised 
the  83  workers  and  Providence  Police  De- 
partment for  their  efforts. 
Figures  on  both  clinics  follow: 
Tjfpe  /  clinics  in  March 

Preview  clinic 3,  S33 

Statewide  clinics  on  March  S 610,038 

Shut-ins 7^  877 

Mopup  clinics  on  March  io.I~I"I     57,382 


May  2 


for  each  commimlty  follows: 


Grand  total 678,811 

Type  II  clinics 

Statewide  clinics  on  April  21 612.817 

Shut-ins  (estimated) _  8  200 

Mopup     clinics      yesterday      (eeiu- 

mated) 9.300 


Dr.  James  S.  Bowes,  director  of  the  State     base,  where  Navy  authorities  conduct**!  t»,-. 
division  of  epidemiology  and  coordinator  of     own  ImmunisaUon  prtSSTlSwlS^T^^ 
the    End    POUO    Campaign,    said    the    figure     the  naval  populatlon^otTypTyVa^inT/^ 
repre^nted  73J  percent  «  the  population.         it  did  typTl).  but  does  St  to^^  ^ 
"That's  a  very  high  batting  average  for  a     Newport  clinic  numbers  ^^        ^ 

l-day  program,"  Dr.  Bowes  said.  The  percentage   of   the   population   tnr« 

He  noted  that  Rhode  Island   U  the  only     ing  out  for  both  the  Unrch^aXSu  c^^ 
State  thus  far  to  try  a  statewide  1-day  pro-      for  ea«h  <,on,rr,„r,i*,  *«i,^--         *P™  "^°*« 
gram,  although  Utah.  DeUware.  and  North 
Carolina  have  plans  to  follow  Rhode  Island's 
example. 

The  Sunday  turnout  was  slightly — "but 
not  subetantlally" — higher  than  the  March  3 
attendance  at  the  type  I  clinics,  with  the 
exception  of  Providence,  Dr.  Bowes  said. 

In  March.  610.000  Rhode  Islanders  received 
protection  against  type  I  polio,  representing 
71  percent  of  the  population. 

But  in  Providence  only  65  percent  at  the 
population  turned  out  in  Bterch,  while  69.7 
percent  went  to  the  clinics  on  Sunday. 

Dr.  Bowes  said  the  increase  In  Providence 
attendance  is  even  more  marked  if  another 
measure  Is  used,  a  comparison  of  the  number 
tiurnlng  out  for  type  n  as  compared  with  the 
March  type  I  drive.  He  said  123.854  Provi- 
dence clUzens  came  to  the  clinics  on  Sunday, 
which  he  called  a  gratifying  increase  of  18 
percent  over  the  number  In  March. 

Dr.  Bowes  attributed  the  Increase  to  the 
use  of  four  additional  clinics  in  Providence, 
which  brought  the  campaign  closer  to  indi- 
vidual neighborhoods,  and  to  the  intensive 
publicity  leading  up  to  Sunday. 

The  End  Polio  Campaign  will  stage  Its 
final  statewide  1-day  program  on  October  20 
when  type  m  vaccine,  the  last  In  the  series, 
will  be  administered. 

Iliere  still  remains,  however,  some  "mop- 
ping up"  to  be  done  on  the  type  n  drive. 
During  this  week  the  State  Department  of 
Health  wUl  visit  SUte  Uistltutlons  to  give 
the  vaccine. 

Next  Sunday,  type  n  vaccine  will  be  avail- 
able in  Providence  at  a  location  yet  to  be 
determined  and  announced. 

Dr.  Bowes  said  this  would  be  for  families 
who  were  out  of  the  State  last  Sunday,  for 
example,  and  for  children  who  had  chicken 
pox.  measles,  mumps,  or  other  communicable 
diseases  last  week  and  were  housebound. 

NOTES    COMPOSmON 

He  said  the  composition  of  the  crowds 
attending  the  83  clinics  on  Sunday  was  about 
the  same  as  In  March.  The  largest  group 
was  in  the  6-  through  16-age-bracket  and 
the  second  largest  group  the  1-  tlirough  4- 
year  olds,  he  said.  The  thinnest  response  was 
from  yoimg  adults.  20  through  39. 

In  tallying  the  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion attending  the  type  n  clinics  in  Rhode 
Island's  towns  and  cities.  Dr.  Bowes  noted 
that  some  showed  a  response  greater  than 
100  percent. 

Examples  were  West  Greenwich,  with  148.8 
percent,  East  Greenwich  with  136.1  percent, 
Richmond,  with  111.6  percent,  and  Narra- 
gansett.  with  103.3  percent. 

Dr.  Bowes  had  a  nimiber  of  explanations, 
all  of  which  added  up  to  the  fact  that  out- 
of-towners  visited  the  clinics  in  these  areas. 

He  said  that  West  Greenwich  U  a  small 
town  and  "It  wouldn't  take  much  to  Increase 
the  percentage."  Including  people  drifting 
over  from  Oonnectlcvrt.  "This  happens,"  he 
said. 


Town 

Popw- 
Ulioin 

Peroentace 
of  turnout 

Mtrtb 

April 

HaiTinRton 

Bristol 

IS.  890 

14,570 

9.119 

19,  on 

1.900 

00,700 

15.4S2 

9.090 

8.100 

41.96S 

2.298 

2.097 

3, 197 

4.174 

2,207 

17,100 

U.561 

1,702 

12.076 

a.  444 

47.049 

i«.»n 

18.220 

7.oe 

81.001 

8,261 

307.408 

1.900 

6.210 

9,442 

11.942 

9.401 

8.780 

00, 604 

11207 

1.109 

21.414 

47.000 

86.0 
79.0 
C7.0 
«.« 
08.7 
72.1 
T0.1 
87.0 
120.0 
80.0 
49.8 
84.  S 
81.0 

oa4 

04.2 
77.2 
68.0 
84.8 
02.4 
80.6 
S6.4 
00.1 

ao.1 

74.0 

aao 

09.4 
67.7 
5S.0 
108.9 
70.4 
98.0 
09.6 

oa2 

79.0 
08.6 
87.3 

129.7 
00.2 
76.5 

88.  S 

HuirUlville 

7H 

r,-nUal  Kalis 

70.8 
81.1 

I'harlestown 

Cnuuton 

81.1 

Coventry 

76.8 
78.7 
81.7 
1381 
7B.2 
47.0 
887 
77.0 
98.8 
07.4 
8&2 
80.6 
80.1 

ao.1 

1011 
4&4 
t&l 

08.1 
71.8 
8a6 
TOil 
70.7 
90.7 

111.6 
81.8 
887 
71.4 
69.1 
781 
80.7 
88.2 

148  8 
88.8 
80.3 

CumbCTland 

F.oBt  Orwnwlch 

East  Provldenop 

Kiet«T 

Fo«t«r 

aiocfster 

Ilopkinton 

Jarae^town 

Johnston 

Lincoln. 

Little  Compton 

MJddletown 

Narracanaeu 

Newport 

New  Bhorehsm 

North  Klmcstown 

North  Providence 

North  Smlthfleld 

Pawtacket 

Portsmouth 

Providence 

Richmond 

Scituate 

Sniithfleld 

Pouth  Kingstown 

Tiverton 

Warren 

Warwick 

Westerly 

W<>st  Oreenwtch 

West  Warwick 

Woon.y)cket 
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TentaUve  totol _ 035.617 

[Rvm  the  Providence  Journal,  Apr.  23.  1068] 
NaAXLT    613,817    AmcNoxD    Ttf«    n    Pouo 

CXJNIOS SUOBT  Rm 


OTHSa    FACTOSS 

The  fact  that  East  Greenwich  has  a  golf 
course  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
that  town's  success,  he  thought,  and  ho 
speculated  that  a  drag  race  on  Sunday  may 
have  helped  the  Richmond  total. 

As  tar  Narragansett.  Dr.  Bowes  said  that 
an  Army  Reserve  unit  was  in  the  field  there 
on  type  U  day.  and  the  commander  made 
arrangements  for  his  men  to  get  their  sugar 


Antlpolio  campaigners,  announcing  the  of-  cubes  from  the  Narragansett  clinic 

22!^    ?*J"^   '^^    yesterday    that    613.817  Dr.  Bowes  said  the  low  percentage  figure 

S^^!i!S*i?"  V*  »™n^»»«»  on  Sunday  for  Newport  does  not  reflect  on  ti^t  town, 

•gainst  type  n  polio.  He  said  the  population   Includes  the  naval 


(Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Apr.  33.  1063] 
Bio  TtnufouT  roB  Ttf«  n  Vaccoo — Mat 
SuapAss  MAacB  RaooaD;  Rnxn.TB  Hajlmd 

(By  James  N.  Rhea) 
Rhode   Islanders   attending   type   n  antl- 
polio clinics  yesterday  equaled — if  not  sur- 
passed— their  record  turnout  at  the  type  I 
clinics  held  on  March  3. 

The  tentative  total  of  those  immunized 
yesterday  was  set  at  600,468  by  End  Polio 
Campaign  officials  last  night  at  8  o'clock,  3 
hours  after  the  official  closing  of  the  clinics. 
The  corresponding  figure  on  March  3  wu 
583.448. 

Once  again  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety, sponscn-  of  the  project,  and  the  State 
department  of  health  praised  citizens  for 
their  response  and  hailed  the  resuIU  as  ex- 
tremely successful. 

"We  may  now  consider  otirselves  safe  from 
epidemics  of  the  two  most  common  types 
of  polio  here."  said  Dk  Arthur  E.  Hardy, 
{vesident  of  the  medical  society  and  chair- 
man of  the  campaign. 

"Great  cooperation  from  the  people,"  said 
Dr.  James  E.  Bowes,  director  of  the  State 
division  of  epidemiology  and  campaign  co- 
ordinator. 

Using  the  unofficial  figures  for  the  March 
3  and  yesterdays'  clinics.  17,030  more  per- 
sons took  the  oral  type  II  vaccine  than  the 
total  taking  type  I. 

The  March  percentage  of  the  State's  popu- 
lation was  68.     Yesterday's  was  70.8. 

No  breakdown  by  cities  and  towns  was 
available  last  night  because  statisticians 
were  constantly  making  corrections. 

They  were  certain,  however,  that  the  ten- 
tative overall  total  given  last  night  will  ap- 
proximate the  final  total,  because  overcoxmts 
and  undercounts  usually  tend  to  balance 
off. 


But  plans  call  for  one  big  mop-up  dlnlc 
conducted  from  a  mobile  unit  at  the  state- 
bouse  in  Providence  next  Sunday.  Details 
will  be  announced  early  this  week. 

OfflcUls  said  they  believe  that  this  mobile 
mopup  clinic,  plus  shut-in  clinics,  will 
boost  the  total  of  type  n  immunizations  to 
80  percent. 

Corrected  counts  broxight  the  March  3  total 
to  013.552.  Adding  persons  Inununlzed  at 
the  advance,  mopup  and  shut-in  clinics,  a 
total  of  678.811  Rhode  Islanders  have  been 
immunized  against  Type  I  polio. 

Early  estimates  for  yesterday's  project  show 
some  improvement  in  the  Providence  record. 
By  5  pjn.,  the  city's  count  was  118.829,  as 
compared  with  a  total  of  104.839  at  the 
close  of  the  March  3  clinics. 

Newport,  with  a  March  3  toUl  of  17.739 
out  of  a  civilian  popxilatlon  of  36.040  ap- 
peaied  to  be  running  slightly  behind  that 
figure  yesterday. 

With  the  weather  smiling  brightly  upon 
the  State,  the  clinics  jresterday  went  swiftly 
and  smoothly  from  the  opening  time  at 
10  am. 

In  contrast  to  March  8.  when  ntunerovis 
things  went  wrong  early,  no  significant  flaws 
developed  yesterday. 

The  people,  who,  for  the  most  part,  had 
been  impressed  with  the  March  clinics  after 
the  early  problems  had  been  solved,  moved 
with  easy  confidence  toward  the  tables  loaded 
with  vaccine -Impregnated  sugar  yesterday. 

On  March  3  there  had  been  some  angry 
telephone  calls  to  newspapers  from  impa- 
tient persons  waiting  in  lines.  Yesterday 
there  was  no  waiting. 

All  this  reflected  Improved  systems  of 
transporting  supplies,  better  communication, 
and  volunteer  worker  rehearsals. 

Yesterday,  ham  radio  operators  with  radio 
sets  In  cars  helped  transport  vaccine.  They 
were  kept  Informed  about  needs  by  operators 
at  End  Polio  headquarters  in  the  medical 
society  building  on  Francis  Street. 

There  were  direct  telephone  links  between 
the  campaign  headquarters  and  the  vaccine 
stations  In  clinics. 

As  before,  extra  policemen  kept  traffic  mov- 
ing. There  were  some  Jams  reported  around 
the  State,  caused  partly  by  the  clinics  and 
partly  by  motorists  out  to  enjoy  the  good 
weather.  "It  was  an  all-around  good  per- 
formance." said  Dr.  Bowes.  "The  State 
should  be  proud  of  itself." 

(Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Apr.  20.  1063] 

Ham    Radio    Opxratoss    To    Am    in    Pouo 
Cumcs 

A  number  of  ham  radio  operators  whose 
radios  are  mounted  In  their  cars  will  help  see 
that  supplies  of  Sabln  cm^I  antlpolio  vacdne 
remain  plentiful  at  tomorrow's  clinics. 

These  and  other  workers  volunteered  their 
services  after  End  Polio  headquarters  had 
announced  a  need  for  additional  helpers. 

Dr.  James  B.  Bowes,  campaign  coordinator, 
said  the  drive  now  has  enough  registered 
nurses  and  enough  couriers  to  transport 
vaccine. 

He  still  needs  men  to  act  as  indoor  traffic 
directors  at  some  clinics. 

"The  operation  should  go  smoothly  to- 
morrow." he  said.  "The  ham  radio  operators 
ought  to  be  a  big  help." 

One  of  the  two-way  radio  cars  will  be 
stationed  at  headquarters  at  the  medical 
society  buUdlng  on  Francis  Street.  It  wUl 
Inform  the  other  cars  of  vaccine  needs  of 
the  various  clinics.  In  this  way,  time  will 
be  saved  because  drivers  will  not  have  to 
report  back  to  their  stations  to  leeirn  where 
to  go  next. 

Yesterday  all  supplies  except  vaccine  were 
distributed  to  the  82  cllnios.  The  Initial 
vaccine  supply  will  be  oo  hand  well  before 
the  clinics  open  at  10  a.m. 

A  list  of  dlnlc  sites  and  vaccine  applica- 
tion forms  will  appear  In  tomorrow's  Sunday 
Journal. 


This  time,  to  avoid  delays  suoh  as  occurred 
early  at  the  March  3  dinlcs,  a  larger  percent- 
age of  the  total  vaccine  needed  will  be  on 
hand  at  the  outset. 

As  at  the  March  dinloa.  people  wiU  be 
asked  to  donate  25  cents  toward  expenses. 
However,  no  one  will  be  turned  away  if  be 
does  not  donate. 

Dr.  Bowes  urged  the  public  to  remember 
that  the  type  I  vaccine  given  In  March  Is 
no  protection  against  the  type  II  polio  for 
which  the  vaccine  will  be  given  tc«norrow. 
Vaccine  for  type  III  will  be  given  in  the  fall. 

[From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Apr.  10,  1063] 

End  Pouo 

( By  James  N.  Rhea) 

It's  time  for  another  short  refresher  coxirse 
on  Sabln  oral  polio  vaccine,  which  will  be 
given  throughout  the  State  for  protection 
against  tyi>e  n  polio  this  Sunday. 

The  first  reminder  is  that  the  clinics  will 
be  held  between  10  a.m.  and  6  pjn.  at  loca- 
tions listed  on  page  22.  Youll  find  registra- 
tion blanks  on  that  same  page. 

Now  here  are  some  pertinent  questions 
with  answers  supplied  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  AssoclaUon,  sponsor  of  the  clinics, 
and  the  State  department  of  health,  which 
is  giving  fxill  ooc^>eration. 

Question.  If  a  person  took  the  vaccine  for 
type  I  polio  in  March,  should  he  also  take 
the  type  n  vaccine  Sunday? 

Answer.  By  all  means.  There  are  three 
different  types  of  polio,  and  there  are  vac- 
cines for  each  type.  Vaccine  for  one  type 
will  not  protect  against  polio  of  a  different 
type. 

Question.  Are  some  age  groups  secvire  from 
type  n  polio  without  the  vaccine? 

Answer.  No  age  groups  are  entirely  secure 
without  It.  Everyone  except  babies  under  3 
months  old  should  take  the  vaccine. 

Question.  Are  there  conditions  under 
which  It  Is  best  not  to  take  the  vaccine? 

Answer.  A  person  with  tenH>«rature  above 
102°  c»'  with  severe  diarrhea  should  not  take 
It.  Its  effects,  also,  would  be  lost  on  persons 
who  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  alcohol 
a  half-hour  or  so  before  or  after  a  vaccine 
dose.  But  persons  with  chronic  diseases  and 
colds  may  take  the  oral  vaccine  without  111 
effects. 

Question.  What  If  a  per^n  missed  taking 
type  I  vaccine?    Should  he  take  type  n? 

Answer.  Tee.  Then,  after  a  minimum  of  7 
weeks,  he  should  get  type  I  vaccine  tram  his 
private  physician. 

Question.  How  safe  will  I  be  after  taking 
type  n? 

Answer.  When  you  have  had  both  types  I 
and  n.  you  will  be  safe  from  99  percent  of 
the  kinds  of  polio  that  have  hit  Rhode  Is- 
land hardest.  However,  remember  that  1 
percent,  and  dont  take  chances.  Get  type 
in  vaccine  In  October. 

Question.  After  taking  type  II.  will  I  need 
a  Salk  booster  shot  this  spring? 

Answer.  Yes.  This  is  because  you  won't  be 
protected  fully  by  oral  vaccine  until  you  have 
had  your  type  HI  dose  In  October.  While  the 
Salk  shots  dont  afford  you  the  long-range 
protection  that  the  Sabln  oral  vaccine  does 
they  give  you  temporary  Immunity  againsi 
all  three  types  erf  polio. 

Question.  Will  the  type  n  vaccine  be  ad- 
ministered the  same  way  as  type  I? 

Answer.  Exactly  the  same,  on  lumps  of 
sugar.     It,  too.  is  tasteless. 

Question.  What  would  hi4>pen  If  I  shotild 
somehow  get  an  overdoee  of  vaccine? 

Answer.  It  wouldn't  harm  you  in  any  way. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal.  Apr.  18.  1868] 
End  Pouo  Dsuvs  Asks  Vou 


(By  James  N.  Rhea) 
More   End    Polio   volunteer   workers   are 
needed  to  make  certain  that  Sunday's  type 
n  cllnios  move  as  swiftly  and  smoothly  as 
the  type  I  dinlcs  in  March. 


"We  are  In  good  shape  at  most  places  but 
at  others  we  are  short."  said  Dr.  James  E. 
Bowes,  campaign  coordinator  of  the  program 
sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

He  said  the  campaign  needs  6  cotirlers 
with  cars  to  transport  vaccine  from  hospital 
depots  to  clinics,  about  30  registered  nurses 
to  give  vaccine  In  eyedroppers  to  babies,  and 
about  50  men  to  serve  as  indoor  traffic  direc- 
tors. 

The  campaign  also  could  use  a  few  wcunen 
to  act  as  tally  derks.  registrars,  and  telephone 
workers. 

"We're  going  to  put  people  through  on 
schedule,  all  right,  but  If  we  get  more  work- 
ers It  wUl  take  some  of  the  weight  all  our 
current  volunteers."  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  this  would  be  a  good 
project  for  college  students. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  help  out  may 
apply  to  End  Polio  campaign  headquarters 
at  JAckson  1-8500. 

Some  of  the  worker  shortage  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  campaign  has  added  8  new 
clinics,  bringing  the  total  to  82. 

Also,  there  Is  a  possibility  that  more  peo- 
ple will  turn  out  this  time  than  did  in 
March. 

All  who  took  type  I  are  expected  to  return 
for  type  II  because  there  Is  a  different  kind 
of  vaccine  for  each  of  the  three  kinds  of 
poUo.  In  addition.  Dr.  Bowes  said,  some 
people  who  have  not  yet  taken  type  I  vac- 
cine probably  will  come  to  take  type  II. 

The  workers  arent  paid.  Aside  from  pub- 
lic service.  Dr.  Bowes  can  offer  one  small  In- 
ducement— a  free  sandwich  and  cup  of 
coffee. 

"For  the  flrst  time  we're  going  to  give  the 
volunteer  workers  a  bite  of  lunch,"  he  said. 

The  extra  Providence  clinics  In  part  will 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  two  large  armo- 
ries to  the  campaign  for  Sunday.  They  are 
not  available  because  drills  will  be  going  on. 

There'll  be  curb  service,  too,  he  said.  In- 
firm persons  may  remain  in  their  autos  and 
have  the  volunteer  workers  deliver  the  vac- 
cine-impregnated sugar  lumps  to  them. 

The  dose  must  be  taken  at  once,  though, 
for  the  vaccine  loses  its  effectiveness  within 
a  few  minutes  after  exposure  to  the  air. 

[From  the  Providence  Sunday  Jo\imal,  Apr. 
7.  1863] 

Rhodx  Island  Likely  To  End  Polio  Thkkat 

Fnsr 

(By  James  N.  Rhea) 

The  Nation's  flrst  State  to  become  safe  from 
polio  epidemics  in  all  of  Its  areas  probably 
will  be  Rhode  Island. 

According  to  overwhelming  medical  opin- 
ion, this  State  already  is  free  from  the  threat 
of  a  type  I  polio  epidemic. 

This  IB  because  nearly  80  percent  of  its 
population  has  taken  Sabln  oral  vaccine  for 
immunization  against  type  I  polio.  Eighty 
percent  Is  the  safety  limit  experts  have  set 
for  a  given  area. 

If  as  many  Rhode  Islanders  take  the  oral 
vaccine  for  type  n  polio  April  21  and  for 
type  m  early  in  the  fall,  then  epidemic  polio 
wlU  be  Just  about  a  matter  of  history  in  the 
State. 

The  fact  that  the  State  Is  so  small  has 
something  to  do  with  this  happy  prospect. 
Statewide  plans  can  be  made  easily,  and  car- 
ried out  from  a  single  center.  Continuity  of 
communications  can  be  maintained.  Per- 
sonnel and  supplies  can  be  transported 
quickly. 

But  the  favorable  size  of  the  State  is  Just 
one  factor  in  the  success — so  far — of  the 
effort  to  end  polio  here. 

As  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  realistic 
hope  for  total  protection  against  the  disease 
surged  up  in  1854  with  the  dramatic  intro- 
duction of  the  Salk  injection  vaccine. 

However,  not  until  6  jrears  later,  when  con- 
fronted with  the  worst  epidemic  on  Its  rec- 
ord,   did    Rhode    Island    begin    the    mass 
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immunlaatlon  drives  which  approached  per-    uted  what  was  D«-hAM  th*  mn«t  it«~^-^*         .r^     -     .  . 

"^BS...»p«.p..p»b.b.^,^™„<„.  g^s^-^^s^-ji^sr"*  "'•'^^•^««"«?is2"^'°'*"~° 

and  no  leas,  conaclentloos  about  getting  their  -owvun^iga  cowainsuir.  to  get  an  acctarata  count  for  Ust  Sun<iav 

Solk  shota  than  were  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  wtmaw  OAMPAXOim  End  PoUo  Campaign  workers  took  an  actual" 

people  before  the  toll  of  victims  started  rising  ^-    Bowea   was   relatively   a   stranger   In  **'*"*'  o'  *^«  lumps  of  sugar  and  the  eve 

steadUy  In  that  dreadful  summer  of  19«0.  Rhode  Island,  biut  h«  was  co-talnly  no  stran-  <*^oPP«r  dispensers  used.                                  ' 

Aa  the  epidemic  spread,  beaches  and  pcu-ks  *""  *^  the  mass  flgbt  against  polio.  "Things  were  excellent  all  the  way  yester 

were    eloaed.      Theaters    and    other    public  The   42-year-oM    physician    had   come    to  ^^^•"  ^-  Bowes  said.     "There  was  no  wsJtl 

places  were  practically  empty.    There  was  no  Rhode  Island  with  hU  wife  and  10  children  In  ^*-     There  were  no  lags.     There  were  no 

panic,  but  there  was  general  fear.  IWO  ^tom  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  had  breakdowns    In    communlcaUoDs.    and    no 

State  and  local  health  authorities  kept  ex-  directed  clinics  at  which  128.000  persons  were  »hortages  of  supplies."                                       ^ 

pandlng     their     Salk     Injection     programs.  Immunised.     He   had   been    adviser   to   the  Campaign  workers  had  made  a  thcrouch 

Newspapers  and  radio  and  television  stations  Journal-Bulletin  for  its  clinics  in  19«0.  study  of   all   that  went   wrong  last  8u^^ 

devoted  more  and  more  space  to  the  sltua-  He  set  up  headquarters  for  the  Sabin  pro-  '"**  altered  plans  accordingly  for  yeatenlav 

tlon.   And  polio  kept  striking.  gram   In   the   medical   eoclety   building  on  '^  one  thing,  direct  telephone  lines  wen. 

Fifty  persons  had  been  stricken  when  Jack  Francis   Street,   and    brought   to   his   com-  •**  "P  between  all  clinics  and  the  headau^ 

Grossman  of  5«  Lenox  Avenue,  Providence,  mand  a  capacity  for  detail  and  organlzaUon  ^"    ^    the    medical    society    bulldlnir  ^ 

suggested  to  the  Journal -Bulletin  that  mass  without   which   the  campaign  would  surely  Francis  Street.                                                 " 

statewide  clinics,  popularly  financed,  be  con-  have  failed  at  the  public  clinics 

ducted.  The  advance  clinic,  held  on  February  24  t     »     ^     ,               initiato 

The  newspaper  seized  on  the  idea  and  de-  'or    campaign    workers    and    their    families  ^'}stead  of  walUng  to  be  called  by  clinic 

elded  to  sponsor  such  clinics,  with  the  co-  ''•nt    smoothly    from    the    beginning       It  ''*f **"•  headquarters  workers  initiated  the 

operation  of  State  and  local  health  depart-  looked  as  If  months  of  preparation  had  left  ^  check  on  clinic  suppUea. 

ments  and  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  no  flaws  in  the  procedures.  "Clinic  workers  sometimes  get  busy  and 

Tbe  first  contribution,  $25,  came  from  Mr.  Msoas  at  oirrR«T  forget  to  check  with  us  untU  something  u 

Grossman.    From  then  on.  the  money  rolled  «,..  »k-      w.      ...    ^^"  too  «bort  to  prevent  a  time  delay  in  re- 

In.  f  "t  'be  public  clinics  a  week  later  opened  plenishing."  Dr.  Bowes  said.    ~W.  eltmlnatel 

The  passive  role  of  the  medical  society  as  ™L.:/*I^w..            ''*'"''  ■bortagee  oT  equip-  potential  trouble  by  making  thOM  rerular 

a  body  In  this  first  mass  project  contrasted  ^" ,'  breakdowns  in  communications,  late  checks  with  them."                                      * 

pointedly  with  Its  active  leadership  In  the  ^!!i^!!.„  ff^'^  observers  thought  that  Dr.  The  clinics  also  had  more  Taeeine  to  start 

current  Sabin  vaccine  program.  7^              company  had  fallen  flat  <m  their  the  day  than  they  had  last  Sunday    hrrT 

In  1960.  the  medical  society  as  a  unit  did  „';    „„„»„.         .         ^     ^  ported.     Each  site  got  an  initial  supply  of 

not  oflldally  sponsor  mass  clinics.    Many  of  ^          ^          campaign    headquarters    Dr.  10,000  doses  yesterday 

the  society's  members  decliuwd  their  flat  op-  f?Zt!,^  ^VIJ^"^^^  "?  ^'V  ^**'-    ^^  *^^^  Last  Sundays  initial  supply,  based  on  40 

poBlUon  to  the  projects  on  the  ground  that  SS^S^'lt  fn  t!.^T°K°***^7ov""  ^'**  P*"^"*  °'  the  total  amount  officii  thoSgh? 

private  doctors  should  administer  the  vac-  ^^^ ''il!^"  Jt.   ^^^^^  *?**  ***^*  ^-  *»^*y  ''o^<l  °««»  »*  »  c"nlc.  ran^  at  i^e 

cine-  landers   were    taking   lumps  of   vaccine-lm-  clinics     A  few  had  to  cloao  iJ.foT»  th-  .Jk-!. 

One  father  complained  that  a  doctor  had  P'-«^»t«d  sugar  at  the  rate  of  1,200  per«,ns  uled  time                            ^  *^'°"  ""'  •^''•^- 

refuaed  to  give  shots  to  his  children  because  w^"„  Vk     -,.   .        .      ^  «>P8  m  wahwick 

he  did  not  have  the  money  to  nay  for  them  ^         *°   "**  clinics  cloeed,  613,652  perM»is  vpt*rHo»'.  ♦^     ♦            ..           -    »- 

Some  doctors  were^pfclous^Jf  ^em^  had  been  immunized.     At  mopup  clln*i^  the  wi2     af  Vet^nl^'S^^!?  ^^ 'Ll?''^- 

^c.consldenr.g  it  nonprofessional  and  too  °»^-'"«^    «-clay    67,8«    more    ate    «^ety  ^lot' w^'T^u^^^to^^^'tt 

"^?^e°fe?.  ^vSrif ^^Tc^clety  mem-        ^^ing  the  following  week.  7.877  shut-ins     f.^^J^^S^zj^.^B^^' 
bers  worked  dlllgenUy  at  the  Journal-BuUe-      **  '"^°'"  Institutions  throughout  the  State      S^Sk^^tT;;;!^  n..?^  ^l  ^'  'PP^^O 

chief  medical  ofilcer  at  the  Quonset  Naval  «*^"»«>'».«ii-                                                                             ^^  t,^um^ 

Air  Station,  and  his  team  of  technicians  be-  w          ^^*'  '^^**  ^^^^  "^'^  immunisations  ,„T?®   „.^"i    surprise    was    at   Thompson 

gaa  to  give  vaccine  with  the  hyposnray  let  ^^  Private   physicians   and   at  servicemen's  ''^°*  High  School  In  Newport,  where  2360 

Uijector.  centers  are  added  In.  the  State's  total  should  ****  "*'  vaccine  instead  of  the  500  expected. 

A  short  time  after  Captain  Anderson  took  Ko,beyond  80  percent.  Dr.  Frederick  A.   Pelrce.  chairman  of  the 

to  the  field,  the  Providence  Health  Depart-  addition   to  Dr.   Bowes,   the  following  PoUo  committee  of  the  Newport  County  Med- 

ment  started  using  the  painless  rapidly  work-  '^"^  factors  In   the   success  of   the  Initial  "=*^  Society,  termed  the  operation  a  success. 

Ing    Jet    Injectors.      Thousands    of    people  Pb»««of  the  end  polio  campaign:  Newport  last  week  had  one  of  the  poorest 

passed  through  clinics  aU  around  the  Stote  J-  Influential  group  sponsorship  (the  medl-  turnouts, 

dally.  *^  o^W*^^'  "^^^    *^"'   person   In    the   line   at  Newport 

By  the  end  of  the  epidemic  In  September.  ,    Thorough  organlzaUon  and  planning.  was  George  A.  Seaman  of  49  West  Broadway 

300.000  persons  had  been  inoculated  at  free  ~-.  "**    '"^^    support    of    communicatioris  He  is  100  years  old. 

clinic*.  ™A   2;,             w  ,  _.     ,  ^  ^*'"  praised  the  approximately  5.000 

The  Journal -Bulletin  clinics  alone  had  In-  „-!,,         P«y<=noIoglcal   puU   of   sugar   over  volunteer  workers  In  the  end  polio  campaign. 

octUated  66.456.     The  epidemic  claimed  103  vHl^           .  ^*  ■^'*  ^^  Arthur  E.  Hardy,  chairman  of  the 

persons.  6  of  whom  died.  '•  ^cooperation  of  public  institutions,  such  campaign,  said   efforts  now  will  be  turned 

With  the  epidemic  ov«.  such  offlclals  as  Dr  "  ?f *l?**  committees  which  made  premises  toward  preparaUon  for  the   tyjw  H  vaccine 

Joseph  8mltSt,   Prt»vld«n«   health   supermJ  l"^"'*;;*,  ^I  ^^Kf"'  ^n,.°'  *'^""  "^^^  '""*"  ""P'"  ^*- 

tendent,  and  Dr.  Jeremiah  A.  DaUey.  then  fnni.^Sr,  h.^J  *"  l^t^"'"  ,w?*''*'  enclosed  ^^  ,^,  .EaroNa. 

State  health  director,  continued  to  ui^e  cltl-  ff  S^ftS^L?''"^  '^"^^  monthly  statements  ^k„  T^ "      *. 

rorh?p^n'aSri?  ^  '^"^  -^  ^^^--^^-  "  ^"""^"     —  -^-"s  T;m'T'^r^'^.  %  -z 

MeanThile^the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So-  '"I^™  ***  Providence  Journal.  Mar.  11.  1963,  ST f ;:;T";^Tli ^IS  f^'^v ^id^e.^;!"  '°, 

ciety  was  cloeely  watching  the  re«,lta  of  Im-  Total  of  57.382  Moax  GrvxK  Sabw  Orai.  p^u o  in  tWs  StJtT'                 ^  epidemics  of 

munizatlon    protects    in    this    eountrv    and  Vaccinx  v— ,♦-.—«-._.-  *. 

other  lands  v^th  U«  oral  vacclnTSe^lciSS  (By  James  N.  Bhea)  Yesterdays  turnout  was  as  follows: 

by  Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin  in  the  middle  1960's.  .    ...„,    ^.   „ ,«,   „^,.     _  ,      ^                      Bristol,  NaUonal  Guard  Armory 2.521 

In  1961.  the  American  Medical  AssociaUon  im^x^S^d  «^Lt  tvS^?^lS  v^^.?'t      ^"^"^  '^  ^"^  School...." 2.  r73 

SS^Sic^  S'erS,^-*"^'*  S^^£  r  ^TSbToTaJ  v^cie^c^SaS"S^i;       ?^°"  "'«^  ^^°°'  »"^ -  «'  ^ 

wJ^*r^,      T^  P°"°-   J^^f.  ^•®-  ^^'^'^  out  the   State.     The   number   brouSt^e  >*«»PO^      Thompson      Junior     High 

Health  Service  also  approved  this  vaccine.  total  percenUge  of  hnmunlzLd^uSn.   to         *=*»~' — -  -  2.860 

All  along,  in  the  local  medical  society  there  78— Just    two    points    short    of    the    Rhode      F*^tncket,  J.  C.  Potter  School 4  394 

had  been  some  feeling  that  the  Salk  vaccine  island  Medical  Society's  goal  of  80  oercent  Providence— 

,T^  l^lftMMT*!"",**'^^  **''"*"  ^  ^""l"^  *^*  ^  •'"»«'  «•  Bowes,  campaign  coordinator,"         Mo"nt  Pleasant   High  School 8,  568 

wi^i,  *i      t          vaccine  was  proved  safe.  ,aid   that    when    ImmunliauBn    by    pSvaU  Roger  Williams  Junior  High  School,  s!  400 

*  ^.  ?  ^®  efficacy  of  the  Sabin  vaccine  es-  physicians  and  special  Immunization  prol-  ^^^  Hopkins  Junior  High  School...  2,097 

tablished,    the   medical   society    decided   to  ects  for  servicemen  is  flgnred  In  the  total         Po'  Po^'  Elementary  School 3  739 

sponsor  the  largwt  ma««  clinic  project  ever  probaWy  will  go  weU  beyood  80  percent.  South  Kingstown.  Keaney  Gymnaalum 

^^r^^Z!^     ,^  ?*^  A°**  "**  ^  ■^**-  The  ofllclal  number  of  citlB«is  who  took  »*  the  University  of  Rhode  Island..  2.  459 

^  or^  polio  clinic  In  the  country.  the   vaccine   now   stands   at   670.934.     This  Warwick.     Veterans     Memorial     High 

The    State    department    of    health    an-  repreMnto   the   attendance   at   the   preview         School. _._          __    ^^  p  879 

?^ft  1^   '"^   ^l^ii°°-.    Then   Dr.  clinic  three  Sundays  ago.  the  73  cUnlc.  heW     West  Warwick.  Qulnn  Sch^ 6*092 

Joseph  E.  Cannon,  health  director,  contrlb-  last  Sunday  and  the  13  yesterday.  Woonsocket.  Globe  Park  ^I"::::  4.' 773 
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[From  the  Italian  Echo,  Mar.  8.  1068] 

LXT'B  PlMIBH  THK  JOB 

A  howling  success. 

These  three  words.  In  the  opinion  of  Its 
tponson.  describe  the  first  statewide  clinic 
to  end  poUo  ever  held  within  these  Planta- 
tions on  last  Sunday.  This  feeling  was 
shared  by  the  more  than  a  half  million 
Rhode  Islanders  who  literally  "stormed"  the 
70-odd  clinic  sites  throughout  the  State  to 
receive  their  oral  Tacclne.  The  public 
responses  exceeded  the  fondest  expectations 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society,  spon- 
sors of  the  campaign.  It  demonstrated 
quite  clearly  what  an  enlightened  commu- 
nity can  acoompllsh  when  It  sets  Its  mind  to 
it.  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
583.000  people  over  60  percent  of  the  State's 
population  received  the  vaccine. 

Of  course,  as  was  to  be  expected  In  such 
an  enormous  project,  the  day  was  not  devoid 
of  Its  amxislng.  as  well  as  its  disturbing, 
incidents.  At  times  tempers  became  short, 
ss  Impatient  citizens  waited  in  long  lines 
for  their  vaccine.  Long  before  the  clinics 
were  opened  for  business,  there  were  long 
lines  of  citizens,  who  decided  to  come  early 
In  order  to  "avoid  the  rush."  By  so  doing, 
they  created  problems  that  were  not  antici- 
pated. There  were  some  mlghtly  rough 
moments,  before  the  program  began  to  roll. 
However,  once  these  rough  edges  were 
smoothed  out.  the  program  rolled  smoothly 
throughout  the  entire  day.  The  pleasant 
weather,  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
day.  lent  a  festive  air  to  the  occasion. 

Despite  the  most  careful  preparations, 
however,  thotisands  of  Rhode  Islanders  were 
for  various  reasons  unable  to  receive  their 
vaccine.  In  order  to  make  the  drive  a  com- 
plete success,  by  enabling  these  people  to 
participate,  nine  "mop-up"  clinics  have  been 
planned  for  next  Sunday  at  various  points 
throughout  the  State.  It  Is  hoped  over 
100,000  persons  will  avail  themselves  of  this 
second  opporttmlty  to  Join  the  crowd  and 
receive  their  "stigar."  The  clinics  on  next 
Simday  will  be  open  from  11  to  4. 

Congratulations  for  the  success  of  the 
clinic  of  last  Sunday  must  go  to  the  large 
number  of  dedicated  volunteer  workers  who 
braved  the  hordes  throughout  the  day. 
Many  of  them  worked  longer  than  they  had 
bargained  far.  They  stayed  on  willingly 
many  hours  without  relief  In  order  that  their 
fellow  citizens  might  be  served.  Unfortu- 
nately they  were  the  target  of  many  ungrate- 
ful people,  who  vent  their  frustrations  and 
disappointments  on  them.  These,  however, 
they  took  bravely.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  people  were  considerate  and  appreciative 
of  their  efforts.  For  their  efforts  in  keeping 
the  lines  moving  they  deserve  our  praise  and 
commendation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  rough 
edges  discovered  in  last  Sunday's  clinics 
will  t>e  avoided  In  future  clinics.  Mistakes 
which  were  nuide  at  that  time  will  be  avoided 
next  time. 

The  Job  that  was  begun  last  Sunday  must 
now  be  finished.  Thoee  of  us  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  did  not  get  the  vaccine,  miist 
plan  to  go  to  one  of  the  clinics  which  have 
been  planned.  The  aim  of  the  end  polio  cam- 
paign Is  complete  victory.  Nothing  short  of 
that  should  be  contemplated,  now  that  vic- 
tory is  In  sight.  If  you  have  not  received  your 
vaccine  make  It  a  point  to  turn  out. 

(From  the  Providence  {R.I.)  Journal-Bulle- 
tin. Mar.  2. 1968] 
End  Polio — Rrodx  Islaivd  Cam  Makk  Ob- 
tain EptDEMic  or  1960  Wn.L  Not  Happen 
Again 

(By  James  N.  Rhea) 
Remember  the  worst  poUo  epidemic  in  re- 
cent Rhode  Island  history?    It  occtirred  In 
the  summer  of  1960  and  when  It  was  over 
103  persons  had  been  stricken.    Six  died. 


To  make  certain  such  a  thing  does  not 
happen  again,  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety is  iirglng  all  citizens  to  attend  the  End 
Polio  oral  vaccine  clinics  being  held  through- 
out the  State  tomorrow.  Tlie  hours  are  from 
10  ajn.  to  6  pjn. 

Failure  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Salk 
injected  vaccine  was  a  great  factor  behind 
the  1960  epidemic.  Eighty  percent  of  those 
who  contracted  polio  had  not  had  any  Salk 
shots. 

And  this  leads  to  another  reason  why  End 
Folio  campaign  officials  urge  even  people  who 
have  had  full  Salk  Injections  to  get  the  extra 
protection  of  Sabin  oral  vaccine: 

The  other  20  percent  of  serious  victims 
were  persons  who  had  received  three  Salk 
shots  or  more.  A  2-year-old  Warwick  boy 
who  had  four  Salk  shots  died.  Another  child 
who  died  had  had  three  shots. 

On  June  16.  the  Providence  Journal  gave 
this  report: 

"Three  more  Rhode  Island  children  have 
been  stricken  with  poliomyelitis,  bringing 
the  total  to  seven." 

On  July  30,  a  news  story  began: 

"As  the  number  of  Rhode  Island  polio  cases 
rose  to  62  today  with  two  new  cases,  the  State 
was  begiimlng  to  show  growing  apprehen- 
sion over  the  epidemic." 

In  a  single  location,  the  Prospect  Heights 
low-income  housing  project  in  Pawtucket, 
20  persons  got  the  disease.  However,  none 
there  died. 

As  the  epidemic  continued  to  spread,  Salk 
vaccine  clinics  were  hastily  cM^anlzed  at  con- 
venient places  all  over  the  State.  Fright- 
ened people  lined  up  for  the  Injections  by 
the  thousands. 

The  State  was  experiencing  Its  worst  polio 
epidemic  since  1916. 

Other  sections  of  the  country  had  had 
similar  experiences,  and  public  health  offi- 
cials noted  that  most  of  those  who  came 
down  with  the  disease  had  not  had  Salk 
shots. 

"And  most  of  them  were  from  certain  low- 
Income  groups  that  are  difficult  to  reach  with 
our  message,"  a  State  health  official  said. 

"We  hope  to  see  that  we  have  reached 
everybody  this  time,  though,"  he  said. 


(Prom    the   Providence    (R.I.)    Journal- 
Bulletin,  Mar.  1. 1963] 

TosB  Out  thx  Pouo  Ni 


(By  James  N.  Rhea) 

Inununlzatlon  needles  are  being  thrown 
away  for  lumps  of  sugar  as  preparation  for 
Sunday's  mass  End  Polio  clinics  enters  its 
final  stages. 

The  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  expects 
at  least  700,000  persons  here  to  Join  millions 
who  have  munched  vaccine-impregnated  su- 
gar throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Arthur  K.  Hardy,  chairman  of  the 
campaign,  and  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Cannon.  State 
director  of  public  health,  said  the  record 
elsewhere  has  been  highly  successfxil. 

They  said  that  more  than  1,600,000  persons 
took  Sabin  oral  vaccine  last  June  at  clinics 
sponsored  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  by  the  Cleve- 
land Academy  of  Medicine. 

"Another  place  where  they  got  excellent 
participation  was  Denver.  Colo.."  said  Dr. 
James  E.  Bowes,  coordinator  of  the  End  Polio 
drive  here.  "They  administered  two  million 
doses  out  thov." 

Dr.  Bowes  said  that  260,0(X)  residents  of 
Hillsborough  County,  Pla.,  were  successfully 
Immunized.  And  the  number  In  Dade  Coun- 
ty. Fla.,  was  6(X),000. 

"Over  In  Massachusetts,"  he  said,  "they 
Immunized  600.000  youngsters." 

But,  perhaps,  this  country's  best  effort  was 
in  San  Francisco,  where  three  million  persons 
took  the  vaccine  in  one  day. 

"We  have  a  small  State  here,  and  plenty 
of  clinic  sites  set  up  all  over  It.  We  ought 
to  set  some  kind  of  record  here  for  partici- 
fMition,"  Dr.  Bowes  said. 


The  campaign  coordinator  said  he  expect* 
the  clinics  to  operate  swiftly  and  smoothly 
Sunday.  He  based  this  opinion  partly  on  the 
success  of  the  advance  clinic  held  last  Sun- 
day for  campaign  workers  and  their  families. 

Senator  CTlaibome  Pell  yesterday  urged 
Rhode  Islanders  to  take  the  oral  vaccine. 

"I  strongly  endorse  the  End  PoUo  cam- 
paign, sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Medi- 
cal Society,  assisted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  and  urge  my  fellow  Rhode  Island- 
ers to  partlciptae  In  this  most  worthwhile 
endeavor,  as  I  am  urging  my  own  children." 
the  Senator  said. 

(From  the  Woonsoeket  Call,  Mar.  1,  1963] 
End  Pouo — An  Oppoxtuniti  and  a  Dutt 

On  Sunday,  the  first  statewide  inununlza- 
tlon program  In  the  Nation's  history  will 
take  place  throughout  Rhode  Island.  We 
are  referring  to  the  end  polio  campaign,  a 
1-day  effort  to  to  have  at  least  80  percent  of 
the  State's  residents  receive  the  Sabin  oral 
antipollo  vaccine. 

Clinics  have  been  scheduled  Sunday  from 
10  ajn.  to  6  pjn.  in  all  of  Rhode  Island's  89 
cities  and  towns.  Everyone  beyond  the  age 
of  3  months  is  asked  to  receive  a  lump  of 
sugar  impregnated  with  Sabin  type  I  vaccine. 
Thoee  who  cannot  take  sugar  will  be  given 
the  vaccine  in  an  eye  dropper. 

ThouEands  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  have  held  these  clinics  and  the  results 
have  been  most  gratifying.  But  this  State, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society,  is  attempting  something 
new.  It  Is  conducting  end  polio  clinics  In 
1  day  in  all  cities  and  towns  in  a  massive 
effort  to  wipe  the  dread  disease  off  the 
medical  map. 

Authorities  feel  that  a  large  majority  of 
the  populace  must  receive  the  vaccine  if  it 
is  to  be  totally  effective.  These  clinics  pro- 
vide an  Ideal  opportunity.  You  vein  be  help- 
ing yourself  and  yoxir  family  as  well  as 
everyone  else  If  you  are  Immunized. 

Actually,  Sunday's  clinics  arc  but  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three.  The  Sabin  vaccine 
comes  In  three  types,  with  the  first  eliminat- 
ing 76  percent  of  the  varieties  of  polio.  The 
remaining  two  types  handle  the  others. 

A  second  statewide  clinic  is  scheduled 
April  21.  with  the  third  to  be  held  at  an 
unannounced  date  in  the  fall.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  If  you  miss 
the  Sunday  clinic  you  can  attend  the  next 
two  and  be  as  fully  protected.  Ty4>e  I  vac- 
cine will  be  given  at  the  liUtlal  clinic,  type 
n  on  April  21,  and  type  in  in  the  fall. 

Although  you  and  your  family  may  have 
received  the  recommended  number  of  Salk 
shots,  their  usefulness  has  probably  ended. 
The  Sabin  types  are  expected  to  provide  Im- 
munity for  at  least  10  years — perhaps  a  life- 
time. 

Thus  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  go  to  the 
clinic  nearest  our  home.  It  will  take  no 
longer  than  5  minutes  from  entrance  to 
exit  if  you  have  filled  out  a  form  in  advance. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  form,  clip  the  one  ap- 
pearing on  the  back  page  of  today's  Woon- 
soeket Call,  complete  It  and  take  It  with  you 
Sunday.     It  will  save  much  time. 

Clinic  locations  also  are  listed  next  to  the 
form  and  area  Massachusetts  residents  may 
also  avail  themselves  of  their  services. 

The  fee?  There  is  none.  However,  every- 
one Is  requested  to  drop  a  quarter  in  Jars  to 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The  money 
win  go  toward  clinic  expenses. 

A  pretty  cheap  price  to  pay  to  end  polio. 

[Prom  the  Providence  Journal,  Dec.  11,  1962] 

Rhodc  Island  Doctoxs  Act 

The  Rhode  Island  Medical  Socley  Is  to  be 
commended  for  organizing  two  statewide 
free  public  oral  vaccine  clinics  this  winter. 
At  65  locations  January  27  and  March  17 
next  year,  the  society  will  try  to  Immunize 
every   man.    woman,    and   child   In    Rhode 
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Taland  in  tbe  first  campaign  ot  lu  kind  In 
Stat*  hlctory. 

Th«  flnt  two  types  of  Um  Sabin  oral  vac- 
cina will  be  given  at  ib«  cllnlcB.  Sven  tboae 
penona  wlio  Jaave  bad  Um  Salk  Injectad  vac- 
cine will  be  urged  to  go  to  Um  two  cUnlcs 
and  get  tbe  added  protection  oX  the  oral 
vaccine.  Cooperating  with  the  society  In 
this  venture  wlU  be  tbe  State  health  de- 
partment. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  thousanda  of 
Rhode  Islanders  already  have  received  the 
Salk  vaccine,  but  the  society  believes  that 
the  oral  vaccine  Is  the  only  means  of  reach- 
ing that  bard  core  segment  of  tbe  commu- 
nity which  has  been  shown  recently  to  rep- 
resent the  current  reservoir  of  polio  virus 
and  which  has  a  poor  record  of  Salk  Immu- 
nization. 

Other  medical  societies  elsewhere  In  the 
country  have  run  similar  clinics,  and  In 
several  major  cities  of  the  country,  public 
response  has  been  remarkable. 

The  two  clinics  here  will  be  held  on  Sun- 
days so  that  tbe  greatest  possible  number 
of  Rhode  Islanders  will  be  free  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies to  go  to  clinics  nearest  their  homes. 
Details  of  the  program  will  be  announced  at 
a  later  date  and  deserve  close  statewide 
attention. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  program  will  re- 
ceive full  and  constructive  help  from  the 
State'k  39  cities  and  towns  as  the  society 
and  the  State  health  department  go  about 
the  task  of  preparing  for  the  clinics.  It  also 
Is  our  hope  that  Rhode  Islanders  wlU  re- 
spond en  masse  to  this  Informed  Invest- 
noent  In  public  health. 


It  laid  the  foundatkMi  for  PdIaiuI's  ulti- 
mate independence. 

No  celebration  will  be  alkmed  in  Po- 
land on  May  3  this  year.  But  we  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtcs  can  and 
do  give  recognition  to  the  valiant  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people.  May  the  friend- 
ship between  the  American  and  the  Pol- 
ish pe<^le  grow  ever  stronger. 


May  2 


1  am  pleased  to  Join  their  crusade  and 
I  am  ever  hopeful  that  we.  in  our  genera 
Uon.  will  see  them  enjoy  life  as  a  fre^ 
naUon.   dedicated  to   the  principles  ^ 
democracy.  **  •  oi 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rruss]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
is  the  172d  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Polish  National  Constitution,  under 
which  the  Polish  Nation  obtained  the 
bill  of  rights  that  It  is  now  denied. 

It  was  barely  2  years  after  the  birth 
of  the  Constitution  In  the  United  States 
that  the  Polish  people  adopted  a  consti- 
tution of  their  own.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution declared: 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  cIvU  Uberty,  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  footing. 

The  light  of  liberalism  which  came 
from  Poland  in  1791  was  then,  as  It  has 
been  through  the  years,  a  threat  to 
tjrranny  and  absolutism.  This  year,  as 
freemen  throughout  the  world  com- 
memorate the  adoption  of  this  historic 
document,  we  also  remember  that  1963 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Pol- 
ish uprising  of  1883.  This  was  an  up- 
rising carried  on  by  the  Poles  for  more 
than  2  years  against  the  oppression  and 
cruelty  of  Russian  domination. 

The  uprising  of  1883  against  Russian 
tyranny  was  the  greatest.  longest,  and 
bloodiest  uprising  in  Polish  history.  In 
this  long  and  heartbreaking  struggle,  the 
Polish  Nation  lost  over  250.000  of  its 
sons.    Although  the  revolt  met  defeat. 


Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  world  has  completed  an- 
other cycle  around  the  sun,  adding  1 
more  year  to  the  171  that  have  passed 
since  the  nation  of  Poland  declared  Its 
independence.  May  3.  1791,  was  Inde- 
pendence Day  for  the  nation  of  Poland. 
The  Poles  followed  the  example  of  our 
young  Nation  at  that  time  in  wanting 
to  live  as  free  people — to  govern  them- 
selves; to  worship  as  they  pleased:  to 
speak  their  mind;  to  write  what  they 
felt:  and  to  read  what  they  desired. 
These  were  the  principles  they  wish 
to  follow.  This  was  their  strong  desire 
and  that  yearning  was  so  strong  that  it 
made  its  mark  on  the  generations  that 
followed,  up  till  the  present  day.  where 
the  feeling  has  strengthened  because 
tyranny  rules  their  land. 

The  only  reason  they  have  not  been 
able  to  prosper  In  the  same  manner  that 
we  have  as  a  free  nation  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  their  location.    Poland  is  located 
in  the  center  of  turmoil,  plunder,  and 
tyranny.    They  are  surrounded  by  strong 
nations,  who.  through  the  years,  have 
been  dominated  by  a  minority  group  of 
power-crazed  leaders  who  wish  to  rule 
the  world.    As  a  result,  Poland  has  been 
the  victim  of  invasion  and  oppression, 
so  one  can  honestly  say.  they  have  never 
really  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
toward    independence.      However,    the 
constitution  they  wrote  has  never  been 
abandoned  and   remains  today  as  the 
forefront  of  their  tradition.    It  is  a  sym- 
bol for  their  young  to  follow  so  that  one 
day  they  can  turn  to  it  as  tlieir  mace  for 
governing  themselves.     For  as  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  said,  "The  God  who  gave 
us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time.** 
On  May  3  celebrations  will  take  place 
In  Poland  to  cc»nmemorate  their  Con- 
stitution Day.    The  celebrations  will  not 
be  gay,  open-aired  parties,  for  the  Soviet 
boot  would  stomp  upon  any  such  affairs, 
however,    secretly    In    the   minds    and 
hearts  of  the  masses,  the  Poles  will  re- 
affirm their  desire  for  freedom,  which 
will  strengthen  their  spirit  to  regain  their 
precious  want. 

As  leaders  of  the  free  world,  we.  In  the 
United  States,  must  encourage  and  in- 
spire the  Poles  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
to  have  faith  in  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. By  continuing  to  encourage  them, 
we  can  add  strength  to  their  souls  to 
shake  loose  the  bonds  of  tyranny  which 
bind  them  now. 


A  MIDDECADE  CENSUS  IN  1965 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  LesujskiI  may  extend  hk 
renaarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rscord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.LESmSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1.  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R  5993,  to  au- 
thorize a  census  of  popuUUon.  housing 
and  unemployment  in  the  year  1965  and 
every  subsequent  10  years.  Similar  bills 
have  also  been  introduced  in  the  88th 
Congress  by  the  genUeman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  OlsknI,  the  genUeman  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  UdallI,  and  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Co«»ktt1.  My 
bill  is  different,  however,  to  that  the 
census  would  be  taken  only  in  those 
States  which  agree  to  pay  50  percent  of 
the  total  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  88th  Congress 
I  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Government  Statis- 
tics of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service     Our  subcom- 
mittee held  a  number  of  hearings  on 
census  matters,  especially  on  the  1960 
census.     The  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee were  impressed  with  two  Impor- 
tant facts  which  came  out  of  our  studies 
and   investigations:    First,  with   all   the 
facts  and  figures  we  have  in  this  Nation, 
the  census  remains  the  principal  basic 
soiirce  of  our  economic  and  social  infor- 
mation, and  second,  the  old  decennial 
census,  now  over  170  years  old.  is  just 
not  frequent  enough— we  need  more  fre- 
quent and  reliable  measures  of  our  pop- 
ulaUon.  housing,  labor  force,  and  similar 
matters  covered  by  the  census. 

To  explore  these  points  further,  our 
subcommittee  held  a  series  of  tovestiga- 
tive  hearings  in  1961-82  In  New  York 
City.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.    The  Washington  hearing 
was  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
genUeman  from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 
HRfbCRSONl   who  became  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress.   All  in  all,  our  subcommittee  took 
some  800  pages  of  testimony  from  over 
200  public  and  private  witnesses,  includ- 
ing Members  of  Congress,  State  Gover- 
nors, mayors  of  our  largest  ciUes.  busi- 
ness executives,  and  many  others.     As 
would  be  expected,  most  State  and  local 
government  officials  strongly  urged  the 
subcommittee    to    sponsor    middecade 
census    legislation.    They    pointed    out 
that  States  and  local  communiUes  need 
reliable   populaUon   and   housing   data 
more  frequently  than  every  10  years. 
They  need  these  data  for  all  kinds  of 
State  and  local  government  programs — 
budgeting  and  planning,  urban  develop- 
ment, public  housing,  slum  clearance, 
unemployment     relief,     health-welfare 
services,  and  many,  many  other  pur- 
poses.   The  fast  growing  communiUes 
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need  infomaUon  to  measure  and  keep 
up  with  their  growth,  and  the  depressed 
sicfts  need  thme  date  tar  aU  kinds  of 
cntorgeoey  programa,  manor  ot  them  sup- 
ported by  Federal  funds. 

Because  of  this  local  need  for  popo- 
la,tion  data,  between  the  1950  and  1960 
censuses,  over  3.000  communities  paid 
the  Census  Bureau  to  take  special  cen- 
suses at  their  expense.  In  California, 
where  population  pressures  are  great. 
over  500  communiUes  had  special  cen- 
suses. In  most  cases,  the  population 
increase  from  the  last  deceimial  census 
enabled  the  community  to  recover  in  1 
year  more  than  the  cost  of  the  census 
from  the  State  treasury  in  Increased  rev- 
enues and  refunds. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  these  dy- 
namic population  problems  are  not  the 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government, 
that  the  States  and  local  communiUes 
can  manage  their  affairs  without  call- 
ing on  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Spealrer.  I  wish  that  this  was  true, 
but  it  Is  not.  The  fact  Is  that  In  fiscal 
year  1964,  one-tenth  of  the  Federal 
budget  or  $10  billion  Is  budgeted  for 
Federal  assistance  programs  to  States 
and  local  communities,  for  highways, 
roads,  schools,  housing,  unemployment 
relief  and  retraining,  public  welfare  and 
the  rest.  Only  this  week  the  Committee 
on  ApproprlaUons  recommended  almost 
$3  billion  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance  in  1964.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  1970  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  will  total  $20  bllll<m 
a  year.  So,  what  are  we  gotog  to  do? 
Wait  until  1970  to  find  out  how  much 
of  this  Federal  assistance  money  is  going 
to  assist  people  who  are  no  longer  there, 
to  build  fancy  roads  to  places  which  no 
longer  need  them,  or  worse,  to  short- 
change those  communities  where  popu- 
laUon inmigraUon  creates  urgent  needs 
for  homes,  schools,  roads,  water,  health 
and  sanitation  facilities,  and  all  the 
other  needs  of  our  people. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  certain  sophlsUcated 
circles,  they  will  tell  you  that  we  do  not 
need  a  census  because  reliable  estimates 
can  now  be  mads  at  populatkm  trends. 
We  do  have  good  estimates  of  the  popu- 
lation for  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
and  even  the  State  estimates  are  im- 
proving an  the  time.  But.  what  about 
Detroit.  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  and 
our  other  large  and  smaller  cities.  I 
prefer  to  let  Commissioner  Walter  Td- 
brlner.  of  Washtogton.  D.C.  speak  on 
this  potot. 

(Middecade  census  hearing,  pt.  4, 
Washington,  D.O..  p.  700.) 

1.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  most  basic 
characteristic  we  must  know  about  ovir  com- 
munity is  Its  Bias.  The  mobility  of  urban 
areas  is  now  so  great  that  in  10  years,  central 
cities  entirely  change  their  character,  thus 
entirely  cimnging  the  needs  for  schools,  for 
old-age  help,  for  economic  Improvement,  and 
many  other  characteristics  that  correlate 
highly  with  ag«  and  color. 

In  Washington,  as  elMwhsre,  efforts  con- 
tinually go  on  to  estimate  the  slae  ctf  the 
population  during  intsreensal  years,  and  to 
projact  the  estimates  into  the  future.  But 
our  population  is  so  dynamic  tlie  size  of 
household,  housing  sxqtply,  age.  and  color 
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distributions  so  changing,  that  current 
methods  of  population  estimating  and  pro- 
jecting have  grown  woefully  Inadeqxiate. 

Tot  example,  there  were  several  periodic 
estimates  of  District  of  Ccrtumbla  popula- 
tion during  the  1960-60  Secade— by  local 
government,  by  bnslnefls  and  research  orga- 
nizations, and  by  the  Census  Bureau  itself. 
All  of  them  proved  far  too  high.  This  was 
Indeed  a  common  experience  in  large  cities 
throughout  the  country.  The  actual  1960 
enumerations  were  greeted  with  dismay  and 
disbelief. 

The  clamor  was  so  greftt  that  the  Census 
Bureau  spent  millions  of  unforseen  dollars 
cbecldng  its  results,  with  llttte  change  in 
outcome.  There  had  been  little  apprecia- 
tion of  indicators  which  unequivocally  im- 
plied a  tot*l  peculation  much  lower  than 
the  one  in  current  use.  The  results  of  an 
income  survey  contracted  for  by  the  I>lstrict 
of  Columbia  Government  with  the  Census 
Bureau  pwovlded  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence that  the  population  of  the  District 
was  considerably  lower  than  estimated  by 
anyone.  Like  the  special  censtu  taken  of 
New  York  City  in  1967.  the  evidence  of  tills 
survey  was  greeted  with  disbelief.  The  re- 
sults of  the  1960  cens\is.  however,  bore  out 
the  trend  Indicated  by  the  income  survey. 

Tbe  Census  Bureau  Itself  lias  been  baffled 
by  the  tendency  for  Its  District  of  Columbia 
estimates  to  go  astray.  The  method  It  ap- 
plies to  the  other  States  (for  District  of 
Columbia  Is  treated  as  a  SUte  in  their  es- 
timating process)  does  cot  work  well  for  the 
District.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  District  of 
Coltimbla  does  not  have  the  attributes  of  a 
State,  but  more  readily  Joins  the  cities  and 
standard  metropolitan  areas  and  shares  their 
problems.  The  Censxis  Bureau  experts  have 
been  compelled  to  treat  the  EMatrlct  as  an 
exception  to  their  uniform  procedures  in 
many  respiecta.  but  are  far  from  having  solved 
the  matter.  The  difficulties  at  grai^llng 
with  dynamic,  elusive,  or  merely  unstable 
characteristics  of  U  city  which  is  the  site  of 
and  which  Is  in  plain  view  of  the  Census 
Bureau  are  seized  upon  by  estimators  as  the 
best  possible  example  of  the  impossibility  of 
fashioning  an  accurate  estimate  for  a  dy- 
namic city. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unfair  to 
well-lntenUoned  experts  who  are  making 
all  kinds  of  estimates — good  and  bad. 
The  Census  Bureau  itself  does  Itoe  work 
to  this  field  and  should  be  commended 
for  It  In  proposing  a  middecade  census 
to  1965,  my  colleagues  and  I  are  really  do- 
tog  the  estimators  and  samplers  a  great 
service.  They  will  be  grateful  to  us  later 
to  the  1960's.  as  Mr.  Richard  M.  Scam- 
mon.  Census  Director,  testified  before  our 
sitocommittee : 

There  is  do  question  about  this,  because 
any  retaking  of  the  benchmarks  on  which 
sampling  Is  based,  and  this  is  true  of  marlcet 
research,  political  research,  any  kind  of  sam- 
pling research,  any  Improvement  of  the 
benctunarks  Is  a  tremendous  Improvement  in 
the  reliability  of  the  sample  which  is  drawn 
from  those  benchmarks.  For  example,  if 
someone  is  trying  to  do  a  sample  survey  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1»6«.  using  19S0 
censxia  data,  the  reliability  of  any  sample 
drawn  from  that  1960  census  data  is  'ar  less 
than  It  would  be  from  a  1968  set  of  census 
data.  It  Is  true  In  Increasing  magnitude  as 
you  get  further  and  further  away  from  the 
original  benchmark  year,  which  in  this  case 
Is  1960. 

So  let  US  not  delude  ourselves  that  later 
to  the  1960's  estimates  of  populaUon. 
housing.  unempIo3mient  will  satisfy 
either  Federal  or  State  and  local  govern- 
ments needs  for  accurate  InformaUon  for 
our  cities,  towns,  school  districts,  water 


districts,  and  the  rest.  If  there  were  any 
acceptable  substitute  for  the  census,  we 
would  not  be  Introduetog  new  legislation. 

BHAKING  COST  WTTH  STATB 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  agree  that 
a  mid-decade  census  Is  neeessaxy.  but 

question  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  afford  it.  The  1960  census  of 
population  and  housing  cost  approxi- 
mately $97  million.  Stoce  this  ftgmre  is 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  local  commtmiUes 
for  only  1  year,  I  would  consider  such  an 
expenditure  to  be  a  wise  tavestment  of 
Federal  funds.  But.  stoce  the  States  and 
local  communities  have,  to  the  past,  been 
willtog  to  pay  for  special  censuses,  and 
since  many  of  them  would  stand  to  gain 
financially  from  new  census  figures,  my 
bill  would  authorize  the  census  to  be 
taken  only  in  those  States  which  would 
agree  to  pay  one-half  of  the  census  costs. 
It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  Members, 
but  similar  legislaUon  to  mfne  was  passed 
In  1879.  Legislation  for  the  1880  census 
provided  that  if  any  State  or  territory 
held  a  census  to  1885,  to  accordance  with 
Federal  specifications,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  reimburse  the  State  or 
territory  for  one-half  of  its  field  costs. 
In  1885,  three  States  and  two  Territories 
took  advantage  of  this  provision  to  the 
census  Law;  ntoe  other  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  took  censuses  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense. 

ST7PPOBT  OV  BXTSXNXBS 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  these  remarks  I  have 
discussed  principally  the  Pederal-State- 
local  government  toterest  to  censuses, 
but  the  bustoess  cc»nmunity  will  reap 
rich  rewards  trora  a  1965  census.  The 
execuUve  director  of  the  American  Mar- 
keting Association,  whose  8J500  members 
influence  many  decisions  to  the  fields  of 
advertising,  retailing,  wholesaling,  and 
market  research,  wrote  to  me: 

In  view  Of  (1)  the  many  usee  which  sd- 
entifLc  marketers  make  of  census  data.  (2) 
the  rapidly  changing  character  of  oxur  popu- 
lation in  terms  of  age  distribution,  house- 
hold formation,  geographic  location,  move- 
ment to  the  suburbs,  etc.,  and  (3)  the  effect 
which  the  business  decisions  based  upon 
census  data  can  have  upon  our  eoonomlc 
health  and  growth,  the  association  recom- 
mends that  tbe  census  ol  popiilation  and 
housing  be   ooadxieted  every  6   years. 

And  the  Research  Director  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  basing  his  argument  on  fam- 
ily formation  to  the  1960'8,  testified  be- 
tore  our  subcommittee: 

It  has  been  dear  to  me  for  some  time 
that  accurate,  up-to-date  detailed  facts  on 
the  location  of  oar  population  will  be 
needed  in  mld-1066.  Tbe  Sharp  increase 
(43  percent)  In  the  number  of  individuals 
in  the  aO-39-year-old  age  group  over  the 
current  decade  suggests  a  rate  of  famUy  in- 
formation during  this  period  that  will  liave 
a  major  impact  on  marketing  decisions. 

If  we  xise  the  census  series  A  estimates  of 
household  formation,  the  growth  In  hotise- 
hoHls  wlU  approximate  6  mUUon  in  the  5- 
year  period  1960-65.  I  personally  think  this 
is  a  ocHiservative  forecast.  « 

But  even  this  forecast  exceeds  the  houae- 
hoM  information  in  tbe  l^year  (not  5  year) 
period  between  1880  and  1900  (3JI  miUion) ; 
1900-10  (4.3  million):  1910-20  (4.2  mUUon); 
and  Is  about  equal  to  the  ehaxige  in  house- 
hold Information  between  1920-30  (5.4  mil- 
lion): and  1930-40  (6.0  mimoo). 
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the  C(Miatitution  of  1791  was  drafted  and 
then  adopted  on  May  3  of  that  year. 

Thl«  document  marks  a  new  epoch  In 
Poland's  modem  history.    By  Its  adop- 


m  other  words,  the  change  in  household    pn»nulffatlon     Poland     was     afetaeked 
fwm»tk»  for  thenext  6  y«r.  wiu  protoaWy    overrun  and  then  partitioned  amons  he^ 
ehana*  la  boumeholO.  tommUon  Ui*t  tx—  lad      '?*«•     TOday  In  observlnc  the  IITA  an- 
te the  need  for  »  complete  oeiwus  through-     '"▼ersary  of  the  promulgation  and  adop-       ^ .    ^^  ^^  muxto- 

oat  most  ot  the  past  lO-year  periods  in  our    ^^'^  ^  *****  Constltutlwi  we  pay  tribute  tlon  Poland  stepped  out  of  the  mSSiL 

newt  htotory.                                                     to  Poland's  liberal  heritage.  A«e«.    The  powers  of  the  king  wereTS^ 

Mr.   Speaker,   for   two   centuries    our  tailed,  and  Poland  became  a  constltn 

country  has  been  enriched  by  the  mil-  Uonal  monarchy.    The  monarch  was  i^ 

lions  of  Poles  who   have  come  to  the  share   his   executive   authority   with  \. 

United  States.    It  is  estimated  that  to-  council  and  even  In  matters  of  personal 

day   there   are   more   than   6^   million  prerogatives  he  could  not  act  without  t>ul 

American    citizens    of    Polish    ancestry     '■  -----  -      —  "" «« 


history 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  eminent  spokesmen 
for  the  business  ccnnmunity  know  their 
•tatiatlcs.  They  know  that  this  Nation 
k  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
Tbey  know  also  that  like  any  other  grow- 
ing concern.  Uncle  Sam  needs  to  take 
Inventory  more  often  than  every  lu 
years. 

CONCLTTSIOir 

FnMn  my  brief  remarks  today  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  will  luiderstand 
why  I  have  introduced  this  new  census 
legislation.  Those  of  us  who  studied 
this  matter  carefully  and  discussed  it 
with  State  governors,  mayors  of  our 
largest  cities  and  many  others  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  mid- 
decade  census  is  needed  and  badly 
needed.  My  bill  will  give  the  States  an 
opportunity  to  join  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  history-making  under- 
taking. 

POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shkllet]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit  of  the  18th  century  had 
profoimd  impact  on  many  countries. 
New  ideas,  both  progressive  and  liberal, 
were  taking  roots  In  the  Western  World, 
and  were  spreading  in  all  directions. 
In  the  United  States  our  revolution  pro- 
duced the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  Prance,  the  cry  for  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  led  to  the  French 
Revolution;  and  in  Isolated  Poland 
the  spirit  of  equality  and  tolerance,  and 
also  the  urge  to  overhaul  her  govern- 
mental machinery,  led  to  the  ad<4}tion 
of  the  May  Constitution  in  1791. 

That  Constitution  introduced  a  respon- 
sible cabinet  type  government  In  Poland. 
Monarchlal  authority  was  considerably 
cvirtalled.  and  that  of  the  people's  rep- 
resentative was  enhanced.  The  Polish 
peasantry  was  relieved  from  arbitrary 
authority  of  local  feudal  landlords  and 
placed  imder  the  protection  of  the  law. 
The  economic  and  social  class  barriers 
were  practically  eliminated,  and  the 
townspeople  were  given  political  rights. 
■Rie  powers  of  the  upper  house  were 
drastically  reduced  and  those  of  the 
lower,  the  elected,  house  considerably  in- 
creased. Even  more  significant  than 
these  important  changes  was  the  guar- 
anteeing of  religious  freedom  to  all  cit- 
izens of  the  country.  In  short.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  was  a  liberal,  democratic 
and  popular  Constitution,  drafted  by  the 
Polish  patriots  and  promulgated  on  May 
3,  1791.  But  the  imhappy  people  of  Po- 
land were  never  to  live  under  its  pro- 
gressive provisions,  for  soon   after  its 


here,  who  have  contributed  immensely 
to  our  way  of  free  and  democratic  life. 
There  is  a  large  and  very  active  Po- 
lish conununity  in  San  Francisco,  the 
city  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent  in  the  UJS.  Congress. 

The  San  Francisco  Polish  community 
is  most  active  in  the  social,  educational, 
political  and  religious  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  shortly  after  1860  that 
Polish  residents  came  to  San  Francisco. 
One  of  the  oldest  Polish  organizations 
In  the  United  States  was  organized  in 
San  Francisco  under  the  name  of  the 
Polish  Society  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
formed  In  1862. 

San  Francisco  has  never  forgotten 
those  great  figures  in  Polish  cultural 
history  that  have  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
San  Francisco  area.  They  include 
many  refugees  from  the  revolutions  of 
1848  and  1862.  includhig  the  noted  rev- 
olutionary leader.  General  Krzyzanow- 
skl  and  General  Keller  who  fought  with 
the  majestic  Louis  Kossuth.  Mzae.  Hel- 
ene  Modjeska,  one  of  the  greatest  dra- 
matic actresses  in  the  history  of  the 
stage,  lived  in  San  Francisco,  as  did 
Sienkiewlcz,  author  of  "Quo  Vadls." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure 
to  Join  with  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  Polish  genius  which 
has  demonstrated  its  presence  in  almost 
every  phase  of  human  activity. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentieman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecticm  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poland's 
modem  history  is  marked  with  great 
deeds  and  achievements,  as  well  as  of 
s\iffering  and  sacrifices.  And  its  more 
recent  history  may  be  summed  up  in 
two  words:  misery  and  misforiiine. 
Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the 
Polish  people  have  suffered  and  endured 
more  hardships  than  almost  any  other 
national  group  in  Europe.  Being  smaller 
in  niunbers  than  their  powerful  neigh- 
bors both  in  the  west  and  in  the  east, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  withstand  the 
periodic  onslaughts  against  them  by 
their  powerful  foes.  In  1772  when  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia  robbed  Poland 
of  a  large  part  of  its  territory  in  the  first 
partition,  the  helpless  Poles  could  not 
prevent  that  disaster.  From  then  on, 
however,  Poland's  leaders  restored  to 
every  means  of  strengthening  the  coun- 
try so  as  to  be  able  to  meet  futiure  attacks 
adequately.  They  decided  to  overhaul 
Poland's  governmental  machinery,  to 
make  it  liberal,  democratic,  and  bring  it 
up-to-date.    With  these  ideals  in  mind 


consent  of  that  coimcil.  There  was  a 
legislature  of  two  chambers,  which  was 
to  meet  regularly  at  stipulated  times 
The  nobility  lost  most  of  its  special  priv- 
ileges, and  the  townsmen  were  allowed 
to  share  certain  privileges  with  tiie  no- 
bility. Peasants  were  protected  against 
the  arbitrary  ix>wer  of  their  landlords 
and  religious  freedun  was  guaranteed 
Judged  even  by  today's  liberal  standard! 
the  Constitution  was  a  democratic  docu- 
ment. Its  adoption  and  promulgation 
was  hailed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  partic- 
ularly by  the  prominent  liberal  leaders 
in  the  West.  Of  course  it  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  Poland's  Inveterate  ene- 
mies, and  they  saw  to  It  that  this  Con- 
stitution did  not  go  into  full  force. 
Unfortunately  they  succeeded  In  the  exe- 
cution of  their  evil  designs.  A  few  years 
after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution. 
Poland  was  parceled  out  among  the 
three  autocratic  powers— Austria.  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia — and  of  course  she  ceased 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state. 

But  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
freedom  was  not  dead  among  the  Poles. 
Nor  was  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791.  At  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  when  they  regained  their 
independence,  the  spirit  of  that  Consti- 
tution was  reinstated  in  Poland.  And 
today,  when  Poland  is  robbed  of  genuine 
independence  and  freedom.  Poles  still 
cling  firmly  to  their  liberal  spiritual  heri- 
tage. In  celebrating  the  172d  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  that  Constitution, 
they  afOrm  their  undiminished  and 
undying  faith  in  their  heritage.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  them  in  the  celebration  of 
this  great  aruiiversary,  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PROPOSING  A 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 
PROHmmNO  STATES  FROM 
TAXING  CERTAIN  INCOME  OP  A 
NONRESIDENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentieman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  GntMAiN]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Members  of  Congress  are  so  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  Federal  taxation 
that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  forget  that 
serious  inequities  sometimes  exist  in  the 
structure  and  administration  of  State 
tax  laws. 

There  is  no  more  glaring  inequity  in 
this  regard  than  the  practice  by  some 
States  of  taxing  the  wages,  salaries,  pro- 
fessional fees,  and  other  compensation 
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for  personal  services  received  by  those 
who  are  not  residents  of  those  States. 

I  am  partictilarty  concerned  wMh  (hia 
pfoWem  becanae  many  persons  in  my 
oongrecsional  dlsliiet  work  in  a  neaity 
State  v^ileh  requires  tbem  to  pay  income 
taxes  on  amounts  received  for  services. 
These  individuals  are  subject  to  dual  tax- 
ation. They  pay  State  taxes  in  Rhode 
Island  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
mental services  they  receive,  and  they 
must  pay  an  income  tax  to  the  State  in 
which  they  work  even  though  they  re- 
ceive no  real  benefits  or  services  from 
that  State. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  inequity, 
there  is  also  a  poUtieal  inequity  since  the 
Rhode  Island  restdcnta  have  no  voice  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  tax  money  they 
pay  to  the  State  in  which  they  work. 
This  situation  recalls  the  struggle  of  the 
American  colonlsta  against  "taxation 
without  representation."  It  seems  ironic 
that  the  present  dlDBculty  should  be  lo- 
cated in  the  very  area  where  this  early 
ery  against  inequity  arose. 

The  joint  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  proposes  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  correct  the  problem.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by 
Congress  and  the  States. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  HALSnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imoxis  consent  that  the  gentieman  tram 
New  York  IMr.  Bucklit]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  and  an  honor  to  rise  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  of  the  great  peoples  of  the 
world  and  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
the  world — the  people  of  Poland  and  the 
nation  of  Poland.  May  3  commemo- 
rates the  establishment  and  creation  of 
Poland's  great  Constitution  of  1791.  This 
constitution  which  came  into  being  over 
150  years  ago  Incorporates  in  its  lan- 
guage the  enduring  precepts  of  public 
policy  and  democracy.  It  was  written 
by  the  Polish  people  out  of  their  own 
great  love  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. It  beats  as  strongly  today  in  the 
hearts  of  every  Pole  as  it  did  when  it 
was  first  enacted  many  years  ago.  In 
addition  this  year  also  is  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  January  uprising 
of  1863.  This  1863  uprising  against  Rus- 
sian tyranny  was  the  most  bitterly 
fought  and  longest  In  Polish  history. 
The  gallant  Polish  patriots  fought  the 
Russian  occupation  army  for  2  years. 
Eventually  they  were  overcome  and  Rus- 
sian tyranny  once  again  prevailed  in  the 
homeland  of  Polaod.  Although  the 
Poles  were  defeated  on  the  field  of  batUe 
they  established  within  their  own  coun- 
try social  reforms  that  gave  the  Polish 
nation  a  strength  and  cohesion  against 
which  all  attempts  at  denationalization 
have  been  shattered. 

I  pay  sincere  tribute  today  not  only 
to  those  Poles  who  fOught  so  gallantly  in 
the  uprising  of  1863  but  those  coimtiess 


thousands  who  have  d^ended  Poland's 
freedom  for  the  past  1.0M  years. 

The  oontributioQs  to  this  great  Nation 
by  Americans  of  Fobah  descent  have 
been  BMuay  and  great    Tlie  hlatery  d 

Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  is  woven 
into  the  history  of  this  Nation  from  the 
early  days  of  our  own  Revolution  to  the 
present  day.  There  arc  over  7  mllll<m 
Americans  of  Polish  ancestry  in  Amer- 
ica today.  They  and  their  forefathers 
have  added  mightily  to  the  development 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

As  long  as  man  exists  upon  this  earth 
I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  Poland 
and  the  Polish  nation  Itself  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  ever- 
advancing  march  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world.  When  the  last  vestige  of  all 
forms  of  tyranny  has  been  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  the  people  of  Polish 
descent  in  this  country,  those  through- 
out the  world,  and  in  the  homeland  of 
Poland  itself  will  be  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  will  be  helping  to  develop  a 
better  world  for  generations  yet  to  come. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Anderson  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Haixbck),  for  the 
week  of  May  6,  on  accoxmt  of  official 
business  as  U.S.  adviser  at  THenna,  Aus- 
tria, on  Minimum  International  Stand- 
ards for  Nuclear  Damage. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  speclid  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Nedzi  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  1  hour,  today,  on  the  subject 
of  Polish  independence. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York,  for  1  hour,  on 
May  6. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McK^oRHACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Lankford  in  three  instances  and  in 
each  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

(The  following  Memben  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MacOrxcor)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Wbstland. 

Mr.  Pillion. 

Mr.  Anderson. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halet)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  MOORHKAD. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  ASBITT. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Moss. 


Mr.  WxLTNXX. 
Mr.  Lbggktt. 
Mr.BANSAzx. 
Mr.  Cakst. 


SENATE  'RTTJ.  •p.ieii'icwja.icr> 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowtec 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8. 1003.  An  act  for  the  relief  ct  the  BOddlc- 
aex  Concrete  Products  *  Baeavating  Corp.;  to 
tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.) . 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  6.  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CC»CMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

760.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tbe  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  tbe  review  of  certain  aapecta  of  tbe 
program  for  atoekplllng  metalltvglcal-grade 
manganeee  ore  aeqxilx«d  \mder  the  Strategle 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act;  to 
tbe  Conunlttee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

761.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation, entitled  "A  bin  to  provide  for  the  re- 
striction of  certain  areas  In  tbe  Outer  Conti- 
nental Sbelf,  known  as  tbe  Corpus  Cbrlsti 
Offshore  Warning  Area,  for  defense  purpoees 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Ckinunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

762.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service.  UJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  sxispendlng  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  a44(a)(2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  by  Fxib- 
lic  Law  87-886;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

763.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiirallzatlon  Service,  n.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  8usi>endlng  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  hnmtgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as  amended  by  Pub- 
lic Law  87-885;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

764.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  at  proposed  legis- 
lation, entltied  "A  bm  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  functions  of  the  Bea^  Ero- 
sion Board  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  tor  other  ptiropses"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

765.  A  letter  from  tbe  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  pursuant  to  section  S 
of  tbe  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Autboriaatlon  Act  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1963  (76  Stat.  383,  388);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
lor  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

ICr.  DANISLB:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and    Chll    Service.    HJt.5500.    A    bill    to 
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amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to 
pennit  the  recovery  by  tlie  Oovemment  of 
amounts  due  the  Oovemment  in  the  acttle- 
'  ment  of  clalmB  under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purpoaee:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
269).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THO&NBERRY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  331.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  246. 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  that  Members  of 
Congrws  shall  be  limited  to  per  diem  allow- 
ances and  necessary  transportation  costs  in 
connection  with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  270).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  CCX>LEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
SJR.  3742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
the  A^iciiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  transfer  of  produc- 
er rice  acreage  allotments;  without  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  273).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOUET:  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 
H  Jt.  40.  A  bill  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  271).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Hit.  101.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  <a  "peanuts"  which  Is  now  in  ef- 
fect under  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act 
Of  1938;  without  amendment  (Rept.  Na 
272).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  6009.  A  bill  to  provide,  for  the  periods 
ending  June  30,  19«3,  and  August  31,  1908. 
temporary  increases  in  the  public  debt  limit 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
HJt.  eoiO.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  as  an  independent 
agency  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BEITS: 
Hit.  6011.  A  bill  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
on   certain    Istle   or   Tampico    fiber;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BONNER: 
HJt.  6012.  A    bUl   to   authorize    the   Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing 
collisions  at  sea;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  6013.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education  through 
institutes  for  advanced  study  tar  teachers, 
teacher  preparation  programs,  and  iXDgrams 
of  ^>eclallzed  training  for  teachers  and  re- 
lated educational  personnel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H H.  6014.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the   60th 
anniversary    of    the    founding    of    the    first 
union  health   center   in   the   United   States 
by  the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
HJt.  6015.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  124  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  advance  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
systems;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee: 

H  Jt.  6016.  A  bill  authorising  additional  ap- 
propriations  for  prosecution  of  projects  in 
certain  river  basin  plans  for  flood  oontrt^ 
navigation,  and  other  purposes;  to  the  Conv- 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  6017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  royalties  for  the  public  performance 
of  copyrighted  musical  compositions  by 
means  of  coin-operated  machines,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

HJl.  6018.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  filing  of  sched- 
ules of  charges  by  connecting  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

H.R.  6019.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the 
conflict-of-interest  provisions  to  persons 
serving  in  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission unit  of  the  National  Defense  Ex- 
ecutive Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6020.  A  blU  to  grant  authority  to  the 
President  to  control  the  travel  abroad  of 
United  States  citiaens  in  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Br  Mr.  McDowell  : 

HJl.  6021.  A  bui  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  by 
employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce  and  to 
provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost  by 
employees  by  reason  of  any  such  discrimina- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 

H  Jt.  6022.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
to  local  governments  of  siuns  in  lieu  of  taxes 
and  special  assessments  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain Federal  real  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Cotninlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AHairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  6023.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  unin- 
corporated territory  of  Guam  shall  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  a  Territorial  Deputy 
to  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsiUar  Aifairs. 

HJR.  6024.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  provide  bene- 
fits to  certain  contractors'  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

H  Jt.  6025.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  ot 
education   by  broadening  the  scope  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RAINS : 

HJl.  6026.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
Of   commemorative    &0-cent   pieces;    to   the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 

HJl.  6027.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  deseg- 
regaUon  of  pubUc  schools,  with  all  deliberate 
speed,  Including  nationwide  first-step  com- 
pliance by  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJt.  6028.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hll.6029.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2004 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  may  vote  at  all  elections  without  be- 
ing required  to  take  literacy  tests;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6030.  A  bill  to  protect  civil  rights  by 
providing  criminal  and  civil  retnadles  for 
unlawful  official  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6081.  A  bill  to  amend  part  m  ot  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1967;  to  the  Cocnmlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  8BCRE8T: 

HJt.  6082.  A  blU  to  amend  the  VMeral 
EmploTBSS  Health  Bentiflts  Aet  ot  IMO  and 
the  Fsdaral  bnployses'  Orot^  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1964  to  rsduee  tnm  12  years  to 
6  years  the  Government  ssrrloe  requlrsment 
for  continuation  of  coverage  under  such 
acts  after  retirement:  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6038.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antldumn- 
ing  Act,  1921;  to  the  OMnmittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

H.J.  Res.  394.  Joint  resolution  propoelnR 
an  amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  OERMAIN: 

H.J.Ree.  395.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibit- 
ing a  SUte  from  taxing  certain  Income  of  a 
nonresident;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  396.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  Res.  146.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  propose  to  the  Council 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  that 
certain  economic  sanctions  be  taken  against 
the  Communist  Oovemment  of  Cuba;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILU3  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HJl  6034.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
L.  Johnston;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER : 
HJl.  6085.  A   bill    for   the  relief  ol  Mrs. 
Jadwlga  (Its)  Lapldes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEITH: 
H.R.  6036.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Rosenberg  Bimbaum;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
HJt.  6037.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Tang  Lu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 

HJt.  6036.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 

Carrese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6039.  A  bUI  for  the  r^ef  of  Vlncen- 

zlna  Clavattlnl  Restuccia;  to  the  OcMnmlttee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  6040.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Chrlsoula 
Baker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

101.  By  Mr.  HANNA:  Petition  of  the 
Orange  Cotinty  (Calif.)  Education  Commit- 
tee relative  to  implementing  article  1,  sec- 
tion 8  of  U3.  Constitution  by  m^tnng  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  national  banks 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

102.  Also,  petition  of  the  Los  Alamltos 
School  District  relative  to  support  for  re- 
newal of  provisions  of  Public  Law  874;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

lOS.  Also,  petition  of  the  Orange  County 
(Calif.)   Pharmaceutical  Association  regard- 
ing voluntary  restriction  on  sales  of  merchan- 
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(Use  from  Communist  countries;  to  the  Com- 
oilttse  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

104.  Also,  petition  of  Anaheim  Ikettas  of 
jsaak  Walton  League  of  Amerloa  rdattvs  to 
opposition  to  HJt.  8166  proposing  to  remove 


responsibility  for  water  poButlaii  from  the 
Department  of  Aalth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; to  the  Oommittes  on  Publto  Works. 

106.  Also,  peuaon  of  the  Joint  Boards  of 
Orange  Coun^  Sanitation  DIstrtots  relative 


to  amendment  to  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  (Public  Law  660)  to  restrict  use 
of  funds  to  areas  where  there  is  finding  of 
acute  mterstate  water  pollution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GoTcruMBt  Sabcoatractor  Goaf  ••  $2.6 
MillioB  ia  EzcMsire  Profta  oa  Alaskaa 
ComnaakatioBt  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  PILLION 

or   MKW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  after 
time,  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  has  re- 
ported to  the  Consrees  on  situations 
Wherein  a  comMnation  of  fraud,  illegali- 
ty, irresponsibility,  and  negligence  in  the 
administration  of  Oovemment  contracts, 
has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  millions  oS 
tax  dollars. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  to  another  glar- 
ing example  of  the  appcdlins  maladmin- 
istration, inefficiency  and  collusicm  that 
exists  in  this  field. 

In  his  report  to  the  Congress  on  April 
24,  the  Comptroller  General  disclosed 
that  the  Motris-Knudsen  Co.,  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  made  more  than  $2.6  million  in 
excess  profits  on  a  Dqxtrtment  of  the  Air 
Porce  subcontract 

In  November  of  1955.  the  Air  Force 
awarded  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tract to  Western  Electric  Co.  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  communications  system  in 
Alaska  known  as  the  White  Alice  system. 

Western  Electric  awarded  a  cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  subcontract  to  Morrls-Knud- 
sen  for  the  construction  of  the  neces- 
sary communication  stations.  After  one 
contract  revision,  the  estimated  cost  to 
Monis-Knudsen  was  placed  at  $48,344,- 
351,  with  a  fixed  fee  of  $1,224,974. 

Western  Electric  advised  the  General 
Accounting  OfBce  that  its  selection  of 
Morris-Knudsen  as  the  subcontractor 
was  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  Mor- 
ris-Knudsen was  the  only  construction 
company  in  Alaska  with  sufficient  eqtilp- 
ment  to  accomplish  such  large-scale  con- 
struction. 

Monis-Knudsen  represented  to  West- 
em  Electric  that  the  fixed  rental  rates 
proposed  for  the  equipment  it  wx>uld 
furnish  and  operate  to  construct  the 
White  Alice  stati(»is  under  this  subcon- 
tract would  provide  only  sufficient  rev- 
enues to  balance  Morris-Knudsen's 
equipment  ownership  expenses. 

The  Comptroller  General  charges, 
however,  that  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  negotiated,  Morris-Knudsen  should 
have  known  that  its  rental  rates  were 
providing,  and  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide, revenues  far  in  excess  of  related 
ownership  expenses. 

When,  by  subsequent  amendments  to 
the  subc(mtract,  equipment  usage  was 
extended  far  beyond  the  time  period 
covered  by  the  rental  rates  for  full  re- 


covery of  ownership  expenses.  Western 
Electric  again  failed  to  negotiate  a  re- 
duction in  rental  rates. 

It  should  have  been  readily  apparent 
to  Western  Electric  that  the  continued 
application  of  established  rental  rates 
for  such  an  increase  in  equipment  usage 
would  provide  for  more  revenue  than 
Morris-Knudsen  needed  to  balance  its 
ownership  expenses. 

The  OAO  found  no  evidence  whatever 
that  Western  Electric  requested  any  ad- 
justment in  rental  rates  even  though  it 
had  the  contractual  right  to  do  so.  West- 
em  Electric  failed,  therefore,  to  properly 
discharge  its  responsibilities  as  a  prime 
contractor  to  the  Government. 

The  use  of  rental  rates  that  were  ex- 
cessive at  the  time  they  were  established 
and  the  failure  to  adjust  those  rates 
when  the  subcontractor  was  amended 
has  resulted  in  excess  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  equipment  rental 
profits  to  Morris-Knudsen.  of  at  least 
$2.6  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unjust  profit  is  more 
than  twice  the  fixed  fee  Morris-Knudsen 
agreed  to  accept  as  ctmiplete  compensa- 
ticxi  for  its  work  and  services. 

Morris-Knudsen  falsely  represented  to 
Western  Electric  and  the  Air  Force  that 
the  equipment  rental  rates  were  only 
sufficient  to  cover  their  exptenses.  Mor- 
ris-Knudsen's own  records  disclosed  that 
the  application  of  the  rental  policies  and 
rental  rates  negotiated  for  the  While 
Alice  project  had  resulted  in  expessive 
profits  to  Morris-Knudsen. 

The  OAO  revealed  that  the  Air  Force 
has  instructed  Western  Electric  to  seek 
recovery  of  these  excess  profits  from 
Morris-Knudsen. 

In  his  report,  the  Comptroller  General 
stated  that — 

It  is  luireaaonable  and  unjiut  for  Morris- 
Knudsen  to  retain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Oovemment,  an  excess  of  rental  revenues 
over  ownership  expenses  far  beyond  the  in- 
tent of  tbe   parties. 

•The  Comptroller  General  further  cited 
Western  Electric  for  its  failure  to  appro- 
priately protect  the  Government's  in- 
terests when — 

First.  Western  Electric  did  not  avail 
itself  of  its  contractual  right  to  negotiate 
an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  rental 
rates  at  the  time  the  subcontract  was 
amended;  and 

Second.  Western  Electric  recommend- 
ed a  settlement  of  all  rental  claims 
against  Morris-Knudsen  in  an  amount 
far  below  the  excess  rental  revenue 
Morris-Knudsen  had  realized  under  this 
subcontract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  collu- 
sion, connivance,  and  civil  and  criminal 
conspiracy  fiourishes  in  large  segments 
of  our  governmental  contract  awards. 

Incompetence,  maladministration, 
malfeasance,  and  misfeasance  of  office 


exists  in  too  many  of  our  Federal  pro- 
cui^ment  contracts. 

I  tnist  that  the  Air  Force  will  make 
every  effort  not  only  to  recover  the  ex- 
cess profits  which  have  inured  to  Morris- 
Knudsen,  but  also  to  take  adequate 
measures  to  discipline  those  UJB.  officials 
and  employees  who  are  re8pon8U>le  for 
this  substantial  loss  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 


Key  to  LhreBcr  GOP 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or  waaHUHrrow 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSXNTATIVES 

Thuriday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  WESlTiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  26,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
published  in  its  colimuis  a  letter  from 
John  V.  Lindsay  of  New  York,  which  I 
believe  Is  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
Congress  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  letter  in  the  Rscord: 

Tkx  Kst  to  a  Livslibb  OOP 
To  the  HKSAi.n  Tftnunva: 

In  Washington  the  BepubUcan  Party  is 
united,  if  not  comforted,  by  the  con- 
stant reminder  that  it  is  a  minority  and 
out.  In  the  States  and  conununltles  across 
the  Nation  there  gathers,  with  Increasing 
momentvmi,  a  sense  of  unity  based  partly 
on  dissatisfaction  with  the  ins,  and  partly 
on  a  positive  wish  to  govern  and  to  dem- 
onstrate capacity  to  govern.  There  is  con- 
cern over  the  administration's  barrenness 
of  ideas  and  thinness  of  production,  and  un- 
easiness over  organiaed  arrogance  in  high 
places.  There  is  also  the  stirring  of  hope  for 
real  leadership  in  the  Orand  Old  Party. 

The  future  of  the  Republican  Party  de- 
pends on  whether  It  really  wishes  to  be  the 
majority  Instead  of  the  minority  and  demon- 
strates why.  Oovemment  means  programs, 
because  government,  like  aU  affairs  of  men 
and  nations,  constantly  is  in  change.  What 
kind  of  government  will  the  Republican 
Party  offer?  This  depends  upon  its  willing- 
ness to  draw  from  its  roots  and  learn  from 
history. 

The  Republican  Party  was  bom  in  a  log 
cabin  in  a  simple  and  lovely  American  town. 
It  was  nourished  and  grew  strong  in  the 
ruggedness  of  green,  iincut  country.  It  came 
to  the  crowded  cities  and  awakened  and  in- 
spired the  new  miUions.  These  millions 
found  In  Abraham  Lincoln  the  pride  of  per- 
sonal identity  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
offer  of  selfless  service.  To  Lincoln  the  peo- 
ple were  the  only  proper  repositories  of 
power,  and  the  people  sensed  this  in  him. 
To  many,  this  was  their  definition  of  free- 
dom. They  understood  that  Lincoln  would 
give  leadership,  and  he  did — unshakable, 
powerful  leadership— but  they  felt  in  him 
also  a  pervading  sense  that  power  cannot  be 
taken  by  any  poUttoal  leader  to  be  used  as  a 
sledgehammer  in  order  to  achieve  a  result. 
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TlM  Bepubllcan  Party  must  take  on  tbe 
mweUl  tMk  of  defining  the  role  of  the  Indi- 
vidual In  tlM  midst  of  ttie  jmrt-garrlaon. 
part-walfkre  state.  It  must  aetabUsli  golde- 
poete  for  unfettered  indlTldnal  betterment, 
and  open  avenues  for  the  punult  of  Indl- 
Tldual  excellence. 

The  liberties  we  must  protect  Include  the 
rlcbt  to  speak  freely  and  to  be  critical,  to 
associate  with  anyone  or  any  group.  %o 
travel,  to  take  up  unpopular  causes,  to  be 
unafraid  of  "the  possible  tyranny  of  the  ma- 
Jority"  and  to  avoid  the  frustration  and  pet- 
tineas  of  weighty  bxireaucracy. 

The  Bepubllcan  Party  must  demonstrate 
that  a  concentration  of  central  power 
through  a  government-dominated  Industrial- 
military  complez  Is  Just  as  limiting  to  steady 
ftconnmie  growth  and  to  Individual  freedoms 
as  an  an  other  uzidne  power  concentrations. 
It  must  argue  that  the  proper  role  of  Govern- 
ment Is  to  create  the  framework  around 
wnich  free,  nongovernment  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  Institutions  may  flourish. 

The  Republican  Party  must  understand 
also  that  safeguarding  of  Individual  worth 
Includes  the  creation  or  malatalnlng  of 
basic  conditions  of  living  that  will  not  per- 
mit any  pecaon.  who  cannot  help  himself,  to 
live  below  a  minimum  standard  of  decency 
In  a  civilized  nation.  And.  finally.  Repub- 
licans mask  attune  themeelvee  to  world  af- 
fairs with  a  far  greater  awareness  and 
maturity  than  any  party  or  President  has 
done  or  U  doing. 

The  Democratic  Party  Ls  often  demon- 
strated to  be  collections  of  factions  and  war- 
rlnc  groups.  2t  is  a  strange  coaUtion  of  op- 
poeltea.  It  happily  at  one  and  the  same 
time  embrace*  antlcivil  rights  interests  in 
some  areas  and  anU-indlvidual  big  dty  ma- 
chine Interests  In  other  areas.  In  both  cases 
the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Individual  long 
since  ceased  to  have  any  real  meaning.  For 
the  most  part,  the  Democratic  Party  is  the 
very  opposite  oif  Llnoolnian  philoeophy.  Lin- 
coln foreswore  both  power  for  its  own  sake 
and  motion  for  Its  own  sake.  When  he  used 
Presidential  power  aggressively  and  blunt- 
ly he  publicly  acknowledged  regret  at  hav- 
ing to  do  «o. 

The  Republican  Party  should  find  com- 
mon cause  In  Its  roots.  It  should  reject  the 
antl-lndlvldual,  antUlbertarlan  forces  that 
stem  ftom  every  organlaed  power  group, 
whether  that  power  group  be  the  Central 
Goy«mment,  the  inductrlal-milltary  com- 
plex, the  big  dty  machine  or  the  local  con- 
stabulary. 

The  Republican  Party  should  adjust  the 
framework  of  the  Oovemmem,  Central  and 
local,  according  to  Indivkixtal  needs  and 
strict  priorities  of  importance  within  the 
bounds  ot  power  and  money  which  tne  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  give  to  Government. 

John  V.  Lutosat. 


"The  Role  of  Cooper«tfye«  ia  U^.  Agri- 
cdtve**— Addrcu  by  Sciator  Him- 
pbrey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

|HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  icnnrxsoTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  evening  of  Monday.  April  29,  it  was 
my  prtrUege  to  address  the  National 
Conference  on  Cooperatives,  which  had 
been  arranged  by  the  six  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Cooperatives  of 
the  UjS.  Department  of  Agricultxire. 
This   particular   conference   had   been 


called  in  response  to  a  challenge  frcm 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Hon- 
orahie  Orrllle  Freeman,  to  come  fOrwanI 
with  pwiprwis  which  would  substan- 
tially extend  the  role  of  coopermttvea  In 
building  marketing  ix>wer  for  farmers 
and,  in  general,  to  seek  to  better  condi- 
tions in  our  rural  areas  and  increased  use 
ot  cflfnsinnw  eo-ops. 

The  conference  included  representa- 
tives of  six  national  federations  of  co- 
operatives. It  was  weU  attended  and 
devoted  its  attention  to  some  of  the  basic 
problems  facing  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  share  the  plat 
form  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken].  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aucin]  delivered  an  out- 
standing address  on  the  role  of  coopera- 
tives today  and  in  the  future.  His  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  farm  cooperatives 
brought  forth  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  his  audience. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  con- 
ference on  the  subject  "The  Role  of  Co- 
operatives in  XJ3.  Agriculture."  I  at- 
tenapted  to  emphasize  in  particular  t*v» 
importance  of  our  farm  cooperatives  in 
increasing  the  bargaining  power  of  our 
farmers  in  the  marketplace  and  improv- 
ing our  export  of  markets. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Bolk  or  CoopxaATivxs  uf  U.S. 
AGaicx;i.Tuas 
(Speech  of  Senator  Huacrr  H.  HuMTHazT  be- 
fore National  Ptederation  of  Orain  Coopera- 
tive, AprU  29.  1963) 

Cooperatives  are  an  accepted  part  of  farm- 
ing and  bvLsiness  life  of  the  Nation.  In  my 
own  State  of  Minnesota  it  Is  so  much  so  that 
it  continues  to  lead  the  Nation  In  number 
of  cooperatives  and  number  of  memberships 
and  to  stand  second  In  doUar  volume  of 
business. 

One  of  tb€  country's  leading  grain  coopera- 
tives is  located  In  Minnesota— the  Farmers 
Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  in  St. 
Paxil.  A  brief  look  at  some  comparative 
figures  of  that  organization  will  show  its 
progreas  and  its  accomplishments  and  what 
it  means  to  farmers  in  our  region. 

In  1988  O.T.A.  started  buslnees  with  only 
$30,000  member  capital.  By  1963  It  had  $42 
million  In  member  capital.  It  moved  from 
assets  of  about  $2  million  la  1938  to  assets 
of  1106  million  In  1962.  And  from  1938 
through  1962  this  cooperative  marketed  over 
2  blUlon  bushels  of  grain  for  farmer  mem- 
bers. 

Over  the  years,  G.T.A.  has  averaged  return- 
ing an  extra  3  cents  a  bushel  to  members,  or 
an  estimated  $60  mUlion  more  than  farmers 
would  have  gotten  if  they  had  not  started 
their  own  cooperative  business. 

Or  take  the  Farmers  Union  Central  Ex- 
change of  South  St.  Paul.  In  1961  Ite  farm- 
ers made  nearly  $9  miUlon  added  savlnga  on 
$92  mlUlon  wortn  of  supply  business.  It  Is 
a  growing,  well  managed,  modem,  success- 
ful cooperative. 

This  wide  acceptance  of  cooperatives  In 
Minnesota  may  stem  from  our  Scandinavian 
forebears  who  helped  settle  this  region. 
They  brought  with  them  a  deep-rooted  un- 
derstandmg  of  basic  cooperative  philosophy 
and  a  background  ot  succeaeful  ezperlenos 
with  cooperatives  in  their  home  cotintrlee. 

But  I  think  another  ingredient,  or  trait, 
also  entered  Into  ttiis  acceptance.  That  was 
a  willingness   to   venture   boldly,   to  strike 
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out  on  their  own  with  their  neighbors  when 
there  was  a  Job  to  do. 

ThU  last  trait  was  inherent  In  these 
people  who  had  enough  physical  daring  to 
leave  their  homes  abroad  and  come  to  a 
strange  and  untried  land.  Thus,  when  the 
need  arose,  they  had  the  business  daring  to 
strike  out  into  cooperative  development,  even 
though  it  was  as  yet  untried  and  unp'roven 
In  their  new  land. 

We  make  progress  only  because  we  are  di»- 
satisfled  with  things  as  they  are.  because  we 
want  things  to  be  better.  Oerfialniy  thU 
applies  to  cooperatives. 

An  of  you  tonight  ean  look  baek  to  the 
early  days  of  the  cooperative*  yon  are  here 
to  speak  for,  back  to  the  origins  cjid  why 
cooperatives  were  formed.  These  early  pio- 
neers found  they  had  no  power  in  the  Na- 
tion's market  places.  To  correct  this  wrong 
they  turned  to  cooperatives. 

Perhaps  thay  were  getting  paid  tbe  same 
for  high  quality  cotton  as  lor  low  grade 
Maybe  year  after  year  they  had  watched 
wheat  hit  its  lowest  price  for  the  year  Just 
when  they  had  to  sell  at  harvest  time  to 
pay  interest  and  back  debts. 

Perhaps  the  seed  they  bought  wouldnt 
gn"ow,  or  the  fertilizer  had  so  much  flJler 
and  so  little  nutrlenU  that  It  dldnt  Improve 
their  crop  yields  or  rejuvenate  their  soil. 

These  and  ooany  other  serious  buying  and 
selling  problems  faced  our  sturdy  coopera- 
tive pioneers. 

I  recall  stories  I  have  heard  of  the  early 
stirrings  of  some  of  today's  most  successful 
cooperatives.  One  Fd  like  to  recall  Is  of  a 
few  MIdweet  farmers  who  met  In  a  granary 
one  fall  day  nearly  76  yean  ago  to  talk  about 
the  marketing  viae  they  found  themaelvee 
In — abundant  crops  but  no  good  place  to  sell 
except  at  extremely  low  prices.  Prom  this 
smaU  beginning  has  come  a  successful  coop- 
erative, one  that  had  to  fight  bitter  battles 
to  get  the  first  toehold  on  the  terminal 
markets  to  sell  theh-  grain  or  to  market  their 
dairy  products. 

And  I  recall  similar  stories  from  my  own 
State,  tales  of  the  fire  and  vision  of  one  man 
who  has  been  caUed  the  father  ot  coopera- 
tive creameries — Prof.  Theophilus  Levi 
Haecker — of  how  he  first  vUlted  Danish  set- 
tlers at  Clark's  Grove,  Minnesota,  who  were 
successful  with  their  cooperative  creamery, 
of  how  he  then  moved  from  community  to 
community  with  evangelical  fervor,  tallclng 
to  farmers  everywhere  and  anywhere:  some- 
times in  the  canununity  store  where  the  pot- 
bellied stove  would  glow  red  behind  him  as 
he  ^x>ks. 

He  would  aak  how  much  farmers  were 
getting  for  their  butter.  Often  the  answer 
was  10  to  12  cents  a  pound.  Then  he'd  point 
out  that  the  Clark's  Grove  Cooperative  was 
getting  farmers  22  cents  a  pound  for  quality 
butter. 

After  6  yean  of  stiunplng  the  State,  with 
or  without  invitation,  many  cooperative 
creameries  had  sprung  up.  And  more  than 
once  when  I'rofeasOT  Haecker  would  hear 
rumors  of  trouble  in  one  of  them,  he'd  trudge 
all  night  on  foot  to  reach  the  community 
to  mend  a  qviarrel  and  prevent  a  cooperative 
breakup. 

There  are  many  stories  to  tell  of  resolute 
cooperative  men  and  early  struggles  of  mar- 
keting cooperatives,  and  some  more  recent, 
as  they  move  toward  the  main  objective  of 
giving  the  fanner  n\ember  a  greater  say  in 
the  price  for  his  product  and  the  way  he 
markets  it. 

The  purchasing  and  service  cooperatives 
also  have  In  their  histories  the  same  story 
of  struggle  to  prove  their  right  to  do  busl- 
nees and  of  developing  a  base  and  form  of 
operation  that  would  best  serve  the  farmers' 
needs. 

Farmers  have  made  great  strides  toward 
solving  some  of  their  problems  through  co- 
operatives. At  the  beginning  they  couldn't 
even  be  sure  cooperatives  would  work,  that 
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they  could  get  enough  volume,  money,  and 
sustained  courage  to  follow  through  on  their 
plans. 

Ftom  the  past  has  come  the  inspiring  herlt- 
sge  that  Is  a  built-in  legacy  of  most  of  to- 
day's cooperattvee;  tike  heritage  of  free  men 
freely  working  together  to  try  to  better  their 
farming  lot. 

As  we  look  to  our  accomplishments  today 
and  the  firm  place  ooopcratlTee  have  forged 
(or  themselves  in  our  busmess  economy,  you 
can  take  a  full  measure  of  pride  in  the  giant 
strides  you  have  made. 

One  measiu-e  of  success  can  be  made  by 
checking  dollar  value  to  farmers — ^more  than 
$200  billion  worth  of  btislness  done  by  mar- 
keting, purchasing,  and  related  service  co- 
operatives since  1913,  and  a  net  volume  of 
$12.4  bUllon  In  fiscal  year  1961. 

Another  meamre  could  be  made  by  talcing 
the  proportion  of  total  bxislness  cooperatives 
do.  Figures  coUected  by  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  at>out  two- thirds  of  the  dairy- 
men In  this  country  belong  to  cooperatives; 
that  dairy  cooperatives  handle  three-fifths 
of  the  fluid  milk.  60  percent  of  the  butter, 

and  76  percent  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk  in  this 
country.  In  Minnesota  we  have  such  out- 
standmg  cooperatives  as  the  Land  O'  Lakes 
creameries,  and  hundreds  of  smaUer  ones. 

A  better  measure  of  the  importance  of  co- 
operatives can  be  taken  by  considering  what 
services  these  farmer  busineeses  perform. 

Consider  marketing  first,  for  certainly  the 
picture  for  nuirketlng  farm  products  shows 
some  disarray,  in  splt«  of  cooperative.  Gov- 
ernment, and  other  actions.  We  can  take 
some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  things 
would  be  much  worse  If  nothing  at  all  had 
been  done  by  all  the  people  Involved. 

One  ot  the  great  needs  of  farmers  today 
is  stlU  to  strengthen  their  bargaining  posi- 
tion to  give  them  muscle  In  the  marketplace, 
as  Secretary  Freeman  has  so  aptly  expressed 
It.  In  the  face  of  Increased  economic  con- 
centration of  buyers  and  handlers  of  farm 
products.  It  Is  even  more  dUBeult  than  In 
the  pcut  for  a  farmer  to  market  as  one  In- 
dividual. By  pooling  both  the  volume  of 
their  products  and  their  bargaining  power 
through  cooperatives,  they  have  proved 
again  and  again  that  they  can  exert  more 
Influence  in  the  marketplace. 

Cooperatives  help  buUd  markets  and  find 
outlets  for  farm  products.  The  combined 
resources  of  many  farmers  often  make  it  pos- 
sible to  process,  package,  and  sell  imder  a 
nationally  known  brand,  thus  creating  a 
demand  for  the  farmer's  product  and  giving 
him  a  bigger  share  of  returns  In  these  added 
steps  In  handling  his  own  raw  product. 

Cooperatives  have  helped  farmers  establish 
a  reputaUon  for  good  quality  products  by 
being  leaders  in  adopting  XJB.  grades,  by 
encouraging  members  to  produce  a  better 
product  on  their  farms,  and  by  careful  han- 
dling of  a  farm -fresh  product  on  its  way  to 
the  consumer. 

Cooperatives  have  become  a  potent  factor 
In  the  agrlcultiiral  export  trade,  with  some 
cooperatives  being  the  biggest  exporters  of 
their  respective  conunodltles. 

Groups  of  cooperaUves  also  have  Joined 
together  Into  larger  cooperatives  to  go  into 
the  export  trade.  The  Producers  Export  Co. 
has  sold  miUlons  of  bushels  of  co-op  grain 
abroad  since  It  organized  a  few  years  ago. 

Right  now,  a  group  of  soybean  and  cotton- 
seed processing  cooperatives  are  starting  a 
new  cooperative  to  sell  abroad  as  weU  as  at 
home.  lu  name  Is  Boy-Oot  Sales,  with  head- 
quarters at  Houston. 

Purchasing  cooperatives  also  exert  a  great 
force  for  the  good  of  the  farmer  In  the 
supply  and  distribution  plctxire.  Farmers 
obtain  their  supplies  at  reduced  costs  by 
volume  buying,  by  operattog  for  their  own 
interests,  and  often  by  doing  their  own  man- 
ufacturing and  processing.  In  addition,  they 
obtain  the  kind  and  quality  of  suppUee  spe- 


cifically fitted  to  their  farming  needs,  since 
they  are  both  owners  axul  users  of  the  busi- 
ness and  can  make  their  wants  and  needs 
known. 

Although  cooperatives  supply  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  farm  market  for  the  major 
supplies  they  handle,  their  Influence  on 
daily  iMices  and  quality  result  In  savings  to 
all  farmers  that  amount  to  several  times  the 
dollar  savings  shown  In  their  annual  audits. 
Another  contribution  cooperatives  make  Is 
In  helping  farmers  operate  their  farming 
enterprise  more  efllclently.  They  get  advice 
that  Improves  their  operations  from  field 
men  specifically  trained  to  recommend  Im- 
proved production  practices,  better  seeds, 
better  harvesting  methods,  and  the  like. 
Farmers  may  read  about  an  improved  prac- 
tice In  their  membership  publication  or  hear 
about  it  In  a  meeting. 

Cooperatives  often  prove  the  goad,  the 
gadfiy  that  stimulates  other  businesses  to 
do  a  better  Job  for  farmers.  This  is  no  small 
contribution.  Just  recently  the  major  grain 
company  In  the  United  States  had  offered  a 
firm  marketing  agreement  to  growers  in  Its 
area  that  guarantee  paying  them  a  cash  price 
above  that  given  by  a  cooperative  in  the 
region. 

Cooperative  spokesmen  often  refer  to  the 
yardstick  or  pacesetting  influence  of  their 
businesses.  Tou  aU  know  Instances  where 
the  price  of  a  product  has  shown  an  Immedi- 
ate Increase  when  farmers  first  formed  a  co- 
operative to  market  it;  or  the  price  of  farm 
supplies  has  dropped  when  farmers  started 
nuuiufacturing  their  own  through  a  coop- 
erative— at  times  as  much  as  SO  to  40  per- 
cent on  same  supplies  m  some  areas.  This 
Is  a  contrlbuUon  to  all  farmers  In  those 
communities,  not  Just  to  members  of  the 
particular  cooperative. 

The  acceleration  of  change  In  farming 
and  In  the  outside  environments  In  which 
farmers  operate  is  throwing  out  as  big  a  chal- 
lenge as  our  agriculture  ever  has  faced. 
Corresponding  challenges  are  being  thrust 
upon  cooperatives.  Many  of  you  are  meet- 
ing these  challenges  in  good  fashion;  others 
who  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to  Iceep  up 
and  adapt  are  falling  behind. 

I'm  thinking  particularly  of  merging  when 
merging  Is  called  for;  of  modernizing  and 
streamlining  operations;  of  adding  farm 
services  such  as  bulk  delivery  and  spreading 
fertilizer  when  farmers  need  them;  or  of  be- 
ing flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  serving  the 
larger  family  farms  with  Increased  speciali- 
zations. 

It  takes  courage  and  spirit  of  daring  to 
take  these  steps,  and  a  lot  more  money. 

There  are  times  when  conditions  today 
may  call  for  starting  a  new  cooperative.  A 
recent  example  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
cooperative  Is  a  group  of  men  with  big  or- 
cliards  who  had  l>een  their  own  packers  and 
salesmen.  They  found  the  buyers  wanting 
more  of  the  product  than  they  had  as  indi- 
viduals, and  also  found  themselves  competing 
with  each  other  on  price  with  the  same 
buyers. 

So  they  stood  around  all  one  morning  In 
an  abandoned  plant  that  was  up  for  sale, 
discussing  whether  or  not  to  form  a  coopera- 
tive, and  finally  how  to  go  about  It.  From 
this  has  come  a  half-million  dollar  plant 
that  biiUt  up  good  domestic  and  export  mar- 
kets In  Its  first  year  of  operation. 

There  are  many  men  who  dare,  who  can 
make  bold  ventures.  These  men  had  a  solid 
backlog  of  experience  to  buUd  on.  They 
profited  from  mistakes  other  cooperatives  had 
made  and  didn't  repeat  them  In  their  orga- 
nization and  plans  of  operati<m. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  a  somewhat 
broader  look  at  the  Importance  of  coopera- 
tives, to  consider  what  they  can  contribute 
to  maintaining  the  family  farm  and  private 
ownership. 

Our  family  farm  pattern  of  agrictUture  lias 
always   been   the  basis  at  our  agrlcnltural 


progress   and    good    oommunlty   life    and   I 
hope  It  always  wm  be. 

Cooperatives  are  the  chief  means  of  pre- 
serving this  pattam  that  is  so  eassntial  to 
a  sound  and  pmgreeslve  demoeraey. 

The  fanUly  farm  today,  however,  must 
operate  in  an  economic  environment  that  is 
characterized  by  the  bigness  of  the  businesses 
In  It.  Here  U  where  cooperaUves  have  carved 
a  firm  hold.  They  have  long  since  proved 
their  ability  to  help  farmers  pool  resources 
and  volxmaes.  and  thvis  bargain  on  a  better 
basis  with  the  bigger  businesses. 

The  cooperative  may  be  the  only  answer  in 
many  cases  as  to  whether  family  farming 
which  has  been  the  bedrock  of  our  agricul- 
ture, can  continue  to  exist. 

Family  farmers,  in  the  true  democratic 
tradlUon  of  learning  to  work  together,  have 
developed  their  own  extension  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  farmer  cooperaUves 
These  are  a  legitimate  and  desirable  means 
of  preserving  IndlvlduaUty  while  allowing 
farmers  to  find  a  way  to  compete  in  an 
economy  of  bigness. 

Who  is  more  closely  and  clearly  IdenUfled 
with  free  enterprise  than  a  landowner,  a 
farm  operator,  the  family  farmer,  the 
American  farmer?  UJS.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture flguree  show  he  has  about  $4  billion 
of  his  own  money  invested  in  these  coopera- 
tives, with  no  Gk>venunent  money  Invested. 
In  addition,  cooperators  are  in  essence  do- 
ing things  for  themselves,  and  therefore  em- 
body a  spirit  of  self-reliance,  of  Independ- 
ence, and  of  liUUaUve,  aU  Inherent  In  our 
system  of  free  economic  and  poUtlcal  In- 
stitutions. 

They  help  xis  preserve  our  American  herit- 
age of  a  man  with  an  independent  spirit  who 
Is  yet  sensible  enough  to  work  together  with 
others  for  his  own  and  the  common  good. 
I  fail  to  imderstand  why  some  people  to- 
day seek  to  deny  farmers  and  tlie  coopera- 
tives the  same  Inalienable  rights  to  do  what 
others  do  without  criticism.  Other  people. 
other  businesses  Join  together  to  do  many 
things;  small  grocers  and  dnigstores  form 
buying  cooperatives,  to  meet  chalnstores  on 
a  nearly  equal  basis;  newspapers  go  together 
to  hire  reporters  and  coUect  news  on  a  mu- 
tual basis;  many  businesses  carry  ownership 
of  their  product  all  the  way  from  Its  raw 
state  to  the  final  consumer  sale. 

Often  it  is  the  very  people  who  clamor  the 
loudest  about  free  ent«aprlse  who  would 
deny  the  farmer  the  right  to  try  to  preserve 
his  own  private  ownership  of  his  farm  by 
using  cooperaUves  to  help  handle  simply 
another  stage  or  extension  of  his  farming 
business. 

Who  has  a  better  right  and  reason  to  mar- 
ket his  own  products  than  the  farmer?  Who 
has  a  better  right  and  reason  to  get  his 
supplies  and  services  as  economically  and 
efficiently  as  possible? 

This  is  only  good  business  and  good  com- 
monsense  and  an  Inherent  right  under  our 
form  of  government. 

Coc^}eratlve8  seek  to  help  man  preserve 
his  rights  of  Individual  ownership  of  land 
and  farm,  not  deprive  him  of  them.  This  U 
the  opposite  of  the  state  ownership  of  pro- 
ducUve  capacity  that  Is  embodied  In  social- 
ism. 

Cooperatives  help  buUd  better  citizens  in 
our  democracy.  Look  around  you  here  and 
you  wlU  see  several  hiindred  outstanding 
leaders  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  of  you  are  or  have  been  farmers 
who  might  never  have  had  a  chance  to  be- 
come the  weU-lnformed  IndlvlducOs  with  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience you  now  have  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  cooperative. 

Tills  process  of  distilling  leadership  quali- 
ties and  letting  the  men  poeeeesing  them 
rise  to  poBlUons  of  greater  responslblllUes 
la  constantly  going  on  in  cooperatives 
throughout  the  country.  At  least  100.000 
fanners  are  directors  of  cooperatives  each 
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T**r,  wltb  aew  mMnbers  morlnc  into  ttici— 
positions  ss  the  bositls  nlisngs  Vtaok  this 
oor*  oQin*  111M17  cf  our  bast  •grtooltonl 
ImOtn  MMl  gpdkauaan.  man  who  u»  batlsr 
aU-around  olUasns  toscsuss  ot  tbmir  ooopsr- 
atlre  sxpsrlsacs. 

Not  ttM  Issst  of  Um  ooop«r»ttTe  oontrl- 
butloos  is  tbatt  bestowal  o<  dignity  to  the 
fanner.  Whait  man  amoDc  us  doesnt  stand 
Btraight«r  If  he  fsels  pride  In  his  work,  con- 
fldeiice  In  his  »/wiripi  i«>iw>^f»tf^  7 

IT^e  recent  encTeUcal  Issued  hj  Pope  John 
XXm  considers  this  pdnt  of  dignity.  It 
says.  "The  right  to  private  property,  eyen 
of  productive  goods,  also  derivea  from  the 
nature  of  man.  This  right,  ae  we  hare  else- 
where declared,  is  suitable  means  for  safe* 
guarding  the  dignity  of  the  human  person 
and  for  the  exercise  of  responsibility  In  aU 
fields:  it  strengthens  and  give*  serenity  to 
family  life,  thereby  increasing  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  state." 

Oooperatlves  are  helping  saf egtiard  human 
dignity  of  our  rural  cooununltles  by  helping 
farmers  retain  their  independent  farming 
enterprise,  "their  right  to  private  property, 
even  of  productive  goods."  as  the  encyclical 
phrases  It. 

Oooperatlves  help  build  better  citizens  un- 
der our  system  of  govemment,  by  providing 
them  the  means  to  gain  better  standards  of 
Uving,  by  Increasing  their  knowledge,  by  en- 
couraging Initiative,  and  by  malting  them 
feel  more  assurance  of  being  a  recognized 
and  active  element  of  our  society. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Government  has  for 
over  half  a  eenttoy  seen  fit  to  give  encour- 
agement and  assistance  through  research  aixl 
educational  programs  for  farmws  and  their 
cooperatives.  Moreover.  Oovemment  has  as- 
sisted by  providing  loans  to  help  improve 
and  expand  opwatlons.  as  In  the  early  days 
of  the  fana  credit  sirstem  and  with  the  Rural 
Electric  Oooperatlves. 

Farmers  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  this 
partnership  between  Govemment  and  agfrt- 
culture  by  rapidly  repaying  the  loans  as  they 
aMained  stature  and  maturity  in  handling 
their  own  businesses. 

This  Is  how  we  view  cooperatives  and  thelr 
signlflcant  accomplishments  In  this  coun- 
try, and  this  is  the  same  view  held  In  many 
oountrles  abroad.  In  Scandinavia,  other  Eu- 
Topean  countries,  and  in  most  of  the  other 
democratic  regions  of  the  world,  the  right  of 
farmers  to  own  and  operate  their  own  farms 
and  to  then  use  cooperatives  for  needed  serv- 
ices is  fully  recognised. 

In  other  regions,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
primarily,  almost  the  exactly  c^poslte  view  Is 
held  of  the  way  agriculture  should  be  em- 
ployed. Their  state  or  collective  farms  In 
thoae  countries  ar«  about  as  far  as  you  could 
get  from  our  free  and  independent  associa- 
tions of  farmers. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  try  to 
lump  oxir  form  of  cooperatives  into  the  same 
pot  with  the  Oommunlst  collectives,  and  tar 
them  with  that  brush.  Nothing  could  be 
f\irther  from  the  truth.  Our  cooperatives 
help  preserve  independent  action;  collec- 
tives destroy  It.  Our  cooperatives  encour- 
age enterprise;  collectives  stifle  enterprise. 

Our  form  of  cooperatives  are  Instruments 
of  their  owner-users,  the  farmers.  The  col- 
lectives are  tools  at  the  state. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  there  are  less  ad- 
vanced countries  today  that  are  finding  the 
govemment  must  take  a  hand  In  getting 
oooperatlves  started.  But  In  most  of  these 
areas,  the  governments  are  trying  to  educate 
the  farmers  to  the  stage  where  they  can 
take  mon  of  the  responsibility  for  operat- 
ing these  cooperatives.  This  idea  may  not 
be  as  far  removed  from  our  early  coopera- 
tive develoinnent  as  we  sometimes  think. 
Our  own  Oovemment  gave  via  a  hand  In  the 
form  of  loana.  in  the  form  of  Govemment- 
pald  staffs  of  experts  to  help  farmers,  some- 
thing still  In  effect,  and  In  giving  backing 
through   oongreasional    laws   and    support. 


One  e«lMr  point  Z  shoold  like  to  make 
>^«ra  Is  that  at  ttks  tmportaaoe  of  coopera- 
tives In  oombatlnf  eommtmlm.  Where 
true  cooperatives  are  strong,  communism  is 
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I«t  me  cite  a  few  examples.  Right  after 
World  War  n.  the  rural  people  In  Japan 
were  enooviaipBd  to  form  agricultural,  credit, 
and  fishery  oooperatlves.  Today  many  peo- 
ple say  this  Is  one  of  the  prime  reasosas  the 
r\iral  pea|»le  stand  with  us  and  against 
communism  in  that  country. 

In  one  area  of  Italy,  communism  was 
gaining  strength.  American  cooperative 
groups  helped  the  people  there  get  credit 
for  the  local  cooperatives,  with  the  result 
that  as  co<^>eratlves  gained  In  strength, 
communism  was  rolled  back. 

In  many  of  the  emerging  countries  of  the 
world  we  find  keen  interest  in  cooperatives 
and  hope  that  their  use  wiU  turn  the  shape 

of  their  agriculture  Into  a  pattern  that  pro- 
vides for  the  Individuals  rights  to  own  and 
till  their  own  land  and  to  reap  a  better  living 
from  it.  The  primeval  urge  to  own  and  cul- 
tivate his  own  land  remains  strong  through- 
out the  agricultural  people  of  the  world. 

This  urge  has  been  a  most  effective  road- 
block to  the  success  of  communism  in  many 
areas. 

But  If  a  farmer,  wherever  h«  may  be,  can- 
not wrest  a  living  from  his  land,  then  the 
danger  Is  still  there  that  he  will  turn  to  who- 
ever and  whatever  seems  to  promise  Mm  bet- 
ter things. 

I  have  Just  recently  returned  from  Caracas. 
Venemela.  Here  the  Americas  took  another 
step  toward  greater  use  of  cooperatives  and 
toward  strengthening  thoee  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

I  would  like  again  to  say  that  cooperatives 
long  ago  proved  their  worth  In  this  country. 
and  continue  to  reiterate  this  worth  every 
day,  and  that  they  now  are  one  of  the  rays  of 
hope  to  troubled  lands  In  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers,  staffs  of  ths 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
the  other  agencies  and  people  moving  about 
abroad  bring  us  reports  of  the  aroused  in- 
terest In  how  our  cooperatives  have  helped 
farmers  make  this  a  land  of  abtindance. 

The  perimeters  of  our  world  are  shrinking 
in  upon  us.  and  we  must  do  o\ir  share  of 
keeping  this  ray  of  hope  from  cooperatives 
bright,  and  this  In  tplte  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  cooperatives  still  confront- 
ing us  here. 

But  we  have  the  heritage,  we  have  the 
vitality,  we  have  many  of  the  means  to  solve 
many  of  our  problems  represented  In  the 
combined  strength  in  this  room. 

We  may  need  to  change  o\ir  tocxu.  to  re- 
double our  efforts.  To  see  Just  what  you 
need  to  do  Is  why  you  are  meeting  here  this 
week. 

Here  and  In  countless  other  formal  and 
informal  groupings,  you  are  beginning  to 
form  your  new  cooperative  future. 

I  am  confident  you  can  exert  your  united 
strengths  for  a  better  rural  America  and 
with  your  us\ial  generosity  to  help  make  a 
better  rural  life  for  many  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Thus,  you  can  surely  make  progress  one 
of  yoiu-  most  Important  cooperative  producU. 


sent  an  American  flag  which  had  been 
flown  over  this  Capitol  Bulldtag  to 
Brownie  Troop  164.  of  Camp  Sprina 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md.  It  is  often 
my  pleasure  to  make  presentations  siml 
lar  to  thia.  as  i  know  it  Is  the  pleasure 
of  all  Members  of  Congress,  but  nerer 
during  the  8  years  which  I  have  be«i 
privileged  to  serve  In  this  body  have  I  re- 
ceived such  a  graceful  note  of  appredg- 
tlon  as  I  did  from  an  8-year-old  member 
of  that  troop  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
group.  The  author  Is  Sue  Wade,  of  6223 
Nottingham  Drive.  Weachester  EaUtn 
and  her  note  was  In  the  fonn  of  a  poem' 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Tha^Jt    you    for    the    American    Oag 
We  shaU  never  let  it  drag. 
My  troop  is  so  very  proud. 
Wed  like  to  tell  ail  ths  crowd. 

Well  try  to  keep  It  very  clean. 

So  clean,  no  dirt  or  duet  can  be  seen 

Well  fold  it  right. 

If  it  takes  all  night. 

Sincerely. 

Taoor  No.  184. 
Yes.  we   really  enjoy  and   honor  our  flar 
Thank  you  again.  * 

I  know  all  Members  share  my  pride  in 
this  poem,  for  it  is  a  sincere  reflection  of 
the  deep  reverence  and  respect  which  all 
Americans  hold  for  their  country's  flag. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  membership  of  Troop 
164  includes;  Becky  Barbour,  Lynn  Bar- 
bour, Nande  Beatee.  Susan  Belshaw,  De- 
nise  DuBast,  Margaret  Ford.  Margaret 
Poster,  Janet  Oahacian,  Donna  Hamann 
Susan  Lockwood,  Grace  Merrd,  Patricia 
RandaU,  Cartrf  Russell.  Valerie  Van  Ness. 
Sue  Wade,  and  Mrs.  W.  Barbour,  leader 
of  Troop  164. 


Tkamk  Ym 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

OF    MASTLAJfO 

m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.   LANKPORD.     Mr.   Speaker,   re- 
cently it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  pre- 


Jolia  C.  "R9r  Man a»-MeM  of  Hoaor 
Redpwat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or  TXZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdap,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
recipients  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  are  to  be  honored  tonight  at  a 
White  House  reception.    As  a  new  ex- 
pression  of   the   Nation's   gratitude   to 
them  comes  from  the  highest  level  of  our 
Govemment,  let  us  all  pause  a  mcnnent 
to  recall  their  contribution.    In  the  re- 
lentless press  of  prosecuting  the  hot- 
and-cold     battle     against     Communist 
tyranny,   we  must  never  forget  these 
heroes    and    their   millions    of    unsung 
comrades    whose    sacrifices    helped    to 
vanquish  past  enemies  of  our  freedom. 
One  of  these  men  to  be  honored  at 
the  White  House  tonight  grew  to  man- 
hood in  the  principal  city  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent.  Amarlllo.  Tex.    He  is 
John  C.  "Red"  Morgan,  now  of  Littleton. 
Colo.,    whose    mother.    Mrs.    8.    A.    L. 
Morgan,  and  sister,  Mrs.  David  Rasco. 
still  live  in  Amarlllo.    Colonel  Morgan 
is  weU  remembered;  to  a  younger  gen- 
eration in  the  Texas  Panhandle,  he  sym- 
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l)oUze8  the  heroic  heights  to  which 
Americana  can  rise  when  the  Nation  is 
endangered. 

On  July  28.  1943.  Flight  Officer  Morgan 
was  the  copilot  of  a  B-17  bomber  heavily 
damaged  by  an  attack  of  enemy  fighters 
while  en  route  to  a  target  in  Oennany. 
The  pilot  was  fatally  wounded.  Most 
other  members  of  the  crew  were  either 
wounded  or  rendered  imconscious  by 
lack  of  oxygen.  With  one  hand,  "Red" 
Moi-gan  held  the  deliriously  wounded 
pilot  away  from  the  controls  while,  with 
the  other  hand,  he  guided  the  damaged 
plane  through  a  tortuous  2-hour  flight 
to  the  successful  completion  of  its  mis- 
sion and  return  to  Its  base  in  England. 
"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty."  "Red"  Morgan  was  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  Less  than  a  year  later, 
his  plane  was  shot  down  on  a  raid  over 
Berlin  and  he  was  held  prisoner  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Today.  Colonel  Morgan 
is  a  legend  in  the  Texas  Panhandle — and 
I  am  most  proud  that  he  and  other  men 
of  courage  are  being  honored  by  our 
President  tonight 


The  3d  of  May:  Tlie  Poluh  National 
Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PEirNSTi.VAjnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, the  3d  of  May.  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  traditionally  pause  to  honor 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people  the 
national  holiday  of  free  Poland.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  commemorating 
Poland's  great  liberal  constitution  of 
1791.  we  pay  tribute  to  the  patriotism, 
sacrifice,  and  love  of  liberty  shown  by 
the  Polish  people  during  the  longest  and 
bloodiest  of  their  many  fights  against 
foreign  tyranny :  the  Polish  January  up- 
rising of  1863. 

In  that  uprising,  poorly  equipped  and 
insufficiently  sui^lied.  Polish  patriots 
fought  an  occupation  army  for  over  2 
years,  bending  only  to  defeat  when  350.- 
000  seasoned  troops  were  brought  in  by 
the  occupying  power.  Over  250.000  of 
Poland's  best  sons,  the  flower  of  its  man- 
hood, were  killed  in  battles^  executed  or 
exiled  to  slave  labor  camps. 

Ironically,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
that  stniggle  again  finds  the  Polish  peo- 
ple subjugated  by  the  same  occupying 
power — Russia.  Once  again,  however, 
evidence  indicates  that  the  same  spirit  of 
freedom  and  desire  for  national  inde- 
pendoice  which  was  important  in  the 
January  uprising  and  in  the  earlier  up- 
risings against  Russian  rule — the  Kos- 
ciiiszko  uprising  of  1794  and  the  Novem- 
ber uprising  in  1831 — Is  in  operation. 

Tile  PoKnan  riots,  the  refusal  of  Polish 
peasants  to  accept  ooUectiylam.  and  the 
move  toward  Inczcaaed  freedom  from 
Soviet  trade  d<xnlnatlon.  all  illustrate 


this  spirit.  Among  yoxiug  intellectuals 
throughout  the  Communist  world,  Po- 
land enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the 
freest  trading  place  of  ideas.  There  one 
goes  if  one  desires  the  stimulation  of  the 
latest  Western  literary  and  artistic 
movements — and  less  openly — political 
and  economic  ideas. 

We  Americans  salute  the  Polish  people 
on  their  national  day  and  during  the 
100th  anniversary  of  one  of  their  many 
struggles  for  freedom  and  we  hope  that 
their  present  resistance  to  foreign  con- 
trol Will  continue  to  bring  increased  po- 
litical, economic,  and  cultural  independ- 
ence. 

We  hope  that  once  again  soon  the  3d  of 
May  will  find  the  liberalism  embodied  in 
the  constitution  of  1791— so  close  in  time 
and  sentiment  to  our  own  Constitution — 
fully  in  operation : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  of  the  State, 
the  civil  liberty  and  good  order  of  society, 
on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting  founda- 
tion. 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  mass  of  Amer- 
ican people,  as  opposed  to  a  minority  of 
boycotters,  support  the  Polish  people  in 
their  fight  in  this  direction. 


Polish  CoBttitatioB  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   IKDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1791.  Poland  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion which  is  still  considered  a  milestone 
in  the  development  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy as  we  know  it  today.  This  great 
liberal  document  provided  for  a  sweep- 
ing governmental  reform  based  on  the 
principles  of  representative  self-govern- 
ment and  Justice  for  all. 

Poland  was  transformed  into  a 
hereditary  constitutional  monarchy, 
townspeople  were  given  Judicial  auton- 
omy and  a  degree  of  parliamentary  rep- 
resentation, the  peasantry  was  brought 
imder  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  re- 
ligious toleration  was  established. 

These  progressive  measures  were  Joy- 
ously received  by  the  Poles — from  the 
enlightened  King  Stanislas  Augustus  to 
the  humblest  citizen.  But  they  were  not 
welcomed  by  Poland's  neighbors,  who 
were  still  in  the  grip  of  autocratic  rulers. 

Russia,  fearing  a  strengthened  Polish 
regime,  invaded  the  coimtry  less  than  a 
year  after  the  constitution  had  been 
proclaimed.  Deserted  by  their  Prussian 
allies,  the  Poles  were  defeated  and  forced 
to  see  their  country  completely  dismem- 
bered by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  in 
1793  and  1795. 

Despite  this  abrupt  end  to  Poland's 
experiment  in  constitutional  govem- 
ment, the  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy embodied  in  the  May  3  consti- 
tution have  continued  to  serve  as  an 
inspiration  to  the  Polish  people  in  their 
troubled  history.     They  have  bolstered 


the  Poles'  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  op- 
pressive system  under  which  they  are 
forced  to  live  at  presenL 

The  axinvial  obiservance  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  is  thus  a  meaningful  event 
for  us  all.  It  naturally  has  a  particular 
significance  for  Poles  and  Americans  of 
Polish  descent.  But  all  Americans  share 
in  the  great  hopes  for  liberty  and  self- 
government  which  this  document  sym- 
bolizes  for  the  Polish  people. 


The  75th  Aaniveriary  of  the  IntenutJonal 
AssociatioB  of  Machinists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or  ^oaciA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday. 
May  5,  1963,  is  a  day  of  specisd  signifi- 
cance to  nearly  1  million  families 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
adsu  These  families  will  celebrate  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  one  of  the 
continent's  largest  and  most  active  trade 
unions. 

We  in  the  State  of  Georgia  take  special 
pride  in  the  growth  and  the  success 
of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists.  It  was  in  our  State,  in  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  that  the  lAM  was 
founded  75  years  ago. 

To  commemorate  the  birth  of  this 
great  organization,  the  Honorable  Ivan 
Allen.  Jr..  mayor  of  Atlanta,  has  issued 
the  following  proclamation : 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  was  founded  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
May  5,  1888;  and 

Whereas  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  has  always  been  giilded  by  prin- 
ciples of  honesty  and  Integrity  ezempUfled 
by  its  founder  and  first  president,  Tom  Tal- 
bot, whose  monument  stands  \n  Atlanta's 
Grant  Park;  and 

Whereas  the  lAM  began  on  the  railroads 
like  the  city  of  Atlanta  Itself,  and  has  grown 
to  a  membership  of  nearly  1  million  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  lAM  In- 
cludes thousands  upon  thousands  of  the 
most  slLilled  employees  m  vital  and  essential 
industries,  who  are  esteemed  citizens  who 
contribute  much  to  Atlanta's  econ<Hny  and 

progress :  Now,  therefore.  It  Is  hereby 

Proclaimed.  That  as  mayor  of  the  city  in 
which  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists wsis  bom  and  in  fitting  tribute  and 
conunemoratlon  of  the  role  Its  members  have 
played  In  the  progress  and  security  of  all 
America,  that  Sunday,  May  6,  1963.  marking 
the  LAM'S  7Sth  anniversary,  be  and  Is  hereby 
proclaimed  Machinists  Day  In  Atlanta. 

The  Honorable  Carl  E.  Sanders,  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  also  has  proclaimed 
May  5.  1963,  as  Machinists  Day 
throughout  Georgia.  Other  Governors 
and  mayors  throughout  the  United 
States  have  issued  similar  proclamations 
to  honor  the  LAM. 

The  JAM  was  started  at  a  meeting  of 
19  machinists.  They  gathered  In  a  loco- 
motive pit  on  ^^lat  Is  now  the  property 
of  the  Southern  Railroad  in  Atlanta. 
The  date  was  May  5. 1888. 
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Despite  its  modest  beginning,  the  lAM 
survived  and  grew  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  outstanding  labor  organisa- 
tions, with  nearly  2,000  locals  operating 
in  an  50  States  and  in  the  10  Provinces 
of  Canada. 

The  lAM  now  has  a  volunteer  officer 
corps  of  more  than  20,000  and  full-time 
staffers  of  840.  It  has  regional  offices 
in  Seattle.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New 
York,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  Atlanta.  It 
owns  its  own  10 -story  headquarters 
building  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Sunday  night,  in  Wasliington,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  will  head  a  list  of  nota- 
bles at  the  vmlon's  birthday  party.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  those  19  machinists  who 
gathered  in  1888  would  be  proud  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  their  union. 

I  congratulate  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  and  its  members 
evenrwhere.  In  the  years  ahead,  I  know 
the  members  of  tills  organization  will 
continue  to  work  for  a  stronger  and  bet- 
ter America. 


Pofish  CoBstitutioo  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF   COWWCriCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
of  each  year  marks  the  national  holiday 
of  the  Polish  people  known  as  Constitu- 
tion Day.  It  was  on  that  date  in  1791 
that  Poland  adopted  a  constitution  in- 
vesting sovereignty  in  the  people  and  a 
bicameral  legislature  very  much  like  ours 
was  set  up.  This  was  the  era  of  the 
American  and  the  French  revolutions 
which  had  planted  the  seeds  of  democ- 
racy in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  people  of  Poland  were  among  the 
first  to  accept  these  Ideals  and  to  estab- 
lish a  new  democratic  order. 

Since  then  172  eventful  years  have 
passed  and  yet  the  high  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples advocated  in  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion still  retain  their  validity  and  vitality 
because  they  hold  the  promise  of  free- 
dom, independence  and  human  dignity 
for  the  Polish  people.  The  years  since 
1791  have  not  been  happy  for  Poland, 
which  had  been  pillaged  and  partitioned 
unmercifully  and  its  people  suffered 
many  indignities. 

It  is  not  svirprising  to  learn  from  his- 
tory that  on  several  notable  occasions 
the  people  of  Poland  rose  in  arms  against 
their  Russian  oppressors,  the  most  dra- 
matic being  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863 
which  was  the  longest  and  bloodiest  in 
Polish  history.  It  lasted  for  over  2  years 
and  some  250.000  Poles  were  either  killed 
in  battle,  executed  by  firing  squads,  or 
deported  to  Siberian  mines  and  prisons 
from  which  many  never  returned.  There 
was  wholesale  confiscation  of  property 
and  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Po- 
lish economy.  The  Polish  language  was 
banned  from  the  schools  and  public  use 
in  an  effort  by  the  Russians  to  destroy 
Polish  culture. 


Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  this 
year  observing  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  uprising  of  1863  and  are  utilising 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  Polish  pa- 
triots and  fighters  for  freedom  through- 
out the  centuries  of  Poland's  long  hla- 
tory.  Poland's  lot  iinder  Communist 
oppression  is  not  in  the  least  better  to- 
day, however,  and  once  again  the  Polish 
nation  is  fighting  for  its  freedom,  its  cul- 
tural and  religious  survival,  and  its  way 
of  life. 

We  in  America  are  well  aware  of  the 
deep  anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  our  Polish 
friends  and  neighbors  regarding  their 
kinsmen  who  axe  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  communism  in  Poland.  They  are 
suffering  in  that  unhappy  land  today  in 
grim  silence,  unable  to  speak  their  mind 
freely  or  even  practice  their  religion 
openly.  They  are  part  of  a  vast  prison 
of  captive  European  nations  which  make 
up  the  Communist  empire.  Their  mas- 
ters sit  in  the  Kremlin  in  Moscow,  and 
from  there  they  direct  control  of  Poland 
and  its  people. 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  not 
forgotten    their    motherland    nor    the 
millions  of   their   freedom -loving  kins- 
men there  who  have  a  profound  attach- 
ment  to   Western   culture,   civilization, 
and  ideals.     Poles  In  this  country  have 
strong  cultural   and  religious  ties  with 
Poland  and  its  people.     They  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  encourage  them,  to 
keep  their  hopes  for  self-determination 
and   their   desire  for  freedom   burning 
bright.     In  these  efforts,  we  must  assist 
them  and  give  them  all  possible  support. 
We   in    Coimecticut   are   particularly 
proud  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Polish 
ancestry.     They    are    a    hard-working, 
stxirdy  and  loyal  element  in  the  popula- 
tion.   They  retain  the  rich  heritage  of 
their  culture  and  religion,  as  well  as  their 
passionate  love  for  freedom.    They  have 
made  great  contributions  to  American 
civilization  and  have  vastly  enriched  our 
way  of  life  and  our  concept  of  democracy. 
On  this  occasion  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  we  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
her    national    heroes    who    fought    for 
Poland's  independence  in  the  past,  and 
to  her  silent  heroes  of  today  who  fight 
for  her  freedom  in  our  day.     We  Join 
with  the  Polish  people  abroad  and  in  our 
own  country  in  hope  and  prayer  that 
Poland  will  once  again  attain  its  freedom 
in  the  near  future. 


May  2 


Maryland  University  Gven  Data  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or    MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  University  of  Maryland  Computer 
Science  Center  has  recently  acquired  an 
IBM  computer  system  valued  commer- 
cially at  $3  million.  The  computer  sys- 
tem is  described  as  an  all -transistorized 
computer  with  a  high  speed  memory 


capacity  of  32,768  words.  The  on-Un« 
equipment  consists  of  a  card  reader^ 
card  punch,  a  printer  and  10  magne'tte 
tape  drives  attached  to  two  input-outnut 
channels.  ^  * 

The  installation,  known  as  the  mi* 
7090/1401  computer  system,  was  made 
available  under  the  IBM  educaUonal  al 
lowance  program.  Part  of  the  research 
of  this  outstanding  center  is  supported 
by  the  National  AeronauUcs  and  Space 
Administration.  Federal  granU  and 
contracts  awarded  to  individual  depart- 
ments of  the  University  for  computer- 
related  research  provides  other  support 

Departments  of  the  university  who  wlli 
utilize  the  new  system  include  physics 
and  astronomy,  psychology,  sociology 
speech,  animal  and  dairy  sciences,  and 
the  school  of  medicine.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  Science  Center  is  to  establish 
an  educational  program,  with  concepts 
and  computer  appUcatlons  being  inte- 
grated into  existing  courses. 

This  fine  center,  located  in  CoUege 
Park,  was  established  In  February  of 
1962  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Wer- 
ner C.  Rheinboldt  and  his  assistant  di- 
rector, John  P.  Menard.  Twenty  admin- 
istrative programing  and  operating 
personnel  complete  the  staff. 


May  3:  The  PoHsk  National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINKmoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  cvistom  each  year  to  memorialize  the 
great  devotion  to  bberty  of  the  Polish 
people  by  paying  tribute  to  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  May  3,  1791. 

The  May  3  Polish  Constitution  when  It 
was  promulgated  served  as  a  beacon  light 
for  liberalism  in  Poland  and  in  the  world. 
But  the  existence  of  this  threat  to  tyr- 
anny was  so  Intolerable  that  in  1795 
Russia.  Prussia,  and  Austria  moved  to 
effect  a  third  partition  of  Poland  and 
criish  its  people. 

But  the  Pobsh  yearning  for  national 
freedom  is  indomitable  as  various  of  this 
brave  people's  Jailers  have  always  found, 
much  to  their  sorrow.  Just  100  years 
ago.  In  the  uprising  of  1863,  thousands  of 
Polish  insurgents  fought  the  might  of  the 
Tsarist  armies  in  a  series  of  actions 
which  failed  only  after  nearly  1,000 
battles  and  skirmishes  had  taken  their 
toll  of  Polish  patriots.  Over  250,000 
liberty  loving  Poles  are  reputed  to  have 
given  their  lives  in  battles,  on  the  gal- 
lows, before  execution  squads,  or  in 
Siberian  exile. 

Free  people  eversrwhere  are  Indebted  to 
the  Polish  martjrrs  who  through  the  cen- 
turies have  sacrificed  themselves  and 
made  the  tyrants  pay  dearly  for  their 
victories.  We  must  cherish  the  trust  of 
celebrating  the  Polish  Constitution  Day 
on  each  May  3  until  that  time  when  s 
free  Polish  Nation  can  Itself  once  again 
commemorate  its  great.  Inspired  charter. 


ms 
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Researck   N«C  SvksifiEatiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  cAuroairiA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  spending  better  than  $300  million 
annually  to  support  the  price  of  cotton 
at  a  competitive  domestic  and  interna- 
tional level.  Things  may  get  worse  be- 
fore they  get  better.  The  one  hope  of 
economists  is  that  cotton  research  will  in 
the  near  future  rid  us  of  the  expensive 
infectious  boll  weavil  and  as  a  result 
allow  domestic  producers  to  compete  at 
world  prices  unassisted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Secretary  Orville 
Freeman  last  week  appeared  before  the 
Agricultiu'e  Committee  requesting  a  top 
policy  position  in  his  Department  for  re- 
search. He  pointed  up  his  case  as  fol- 
lows: 

RxsKASCH  Not  Subsidizatiok 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  this  conunlttee.  My  purpose  in 
being  here  is  to  ask  your  help  in  carrying 
out  the  responsibility  Irhlch  you  and  the 
Congress  have  placed  upoh  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  legislation  on  which  I 
am  testifying— HJl.  3850 — ^proposes  an  addi- 
tional top  policy  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment. We  need  an  additional  top  policy 
position  In  the  Department.  We  need  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary.  Behind  the 
request  Is  a  story  of  a  Department  doing  a 
Job  which  has  grown  substantially  In  the 
past  decade — a  job  which  grows  in  response 
to  a  growing  population  with  more  people 
who  need  food  to  eat  and  clothing  to  wear, 
a  place  \n  which  to  relax,  timber  and  ma- 
terial to  build  shelter,  highly  productive 
soil  resources,  and  water  to  drink,  to  run 
factories,  and  for  play  and  relaxation. 

Since  1953,  the  demands  mxide  upon  the 
poUcy  staff  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  increased  enormously.  In  the 
past  10  years,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
a  food  for  peace  program  •  •  •  a  small 
watershed  program  •  •  •  a  riu-al  areas  de- 
velopment program  •  •  •  a  aeries  of  pro- 
grams to  reduce  the  critical  surplus  of  grain. 
It  lias  extended  consumer  programs  to  m- 
sure  quality  and  purity  of  meaU  to  poultry. 
It  has  greatly  expanded  research  activities 
in  the  production,  processing,  distribution 
imd  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 
It  has  recognized  that  forests  produce  more 
than  Umber,  and  has  requested  fuller  use  of 
the  resources  of  our  national  forests. 

As  the  Nation  has  changed,  and  as  new 
needs  develop,  the  Congress  has  responded 
to  the  people.  The  programs  which  have 
come  Into  being  in  the  past  10  years  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  nonfarmer 
alike. 

The  Department  has  accepted  these  re- 
sponsibilities willingly,  and  has  carried  out 
its  task  with  diligence.  However,  it  has  been, 
and  remains  today,  one  of  the  toughest  ad- 
ministrative Jobs  in  the  Government.  Its 
operations  are  carried  out  \n  over  10.000  lo- 
cations in  more  than  3.000  counties  and  in 
every  major  metropolitan  center  in  the  60 
States  •  •  •  and  In  56  nations  aroimd  the 
world. 

The  responslbUlties  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  have  ex- 
panded greatly  and  go  far  beyond  an  ad- 
minUtratlTt  and  rapervlaory  role.  If  ths 
Oovemment  is  to  aehlere  mazimnm  utlllly 


In  providing  putaUc  servloes.  It  wiU  require 
cloae  and  frequent  oontaefe  wltb  the  ICembera 
of  Congress  by  the  Department's  top  poUcy- 
makers.  I  myself  try  to  always  be  available 
for  diseusskms  with  tfaoae  who  carry  out 
toglslathre  responsibmtles — and  wbo  are 
prc^>erly  concemed  as  to  how  eongreasional 
policy  Is  being  executed.  ThiM  responslblUty 
at  the  Department's  policy  staff  extends  to 
the  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
weU.  Where  the  functions  of  any  of  the 
several  Departments  and  agencies  coincide, 
progress  can  be  maintained  best  by  open 
and  direct  discussions  to  prevent  misunder- 
standings which  can  grow  into  disagreements 
and  to  prevent  duplication  on  the  one  hand 
and  failure  to  act  on  the  other.  Too  often, 
the  mission  assigned  by  the  Congress  Is 
delayed  because  of  no  more  than  a  lack  of 
communication  In  the  executive  branch.  It 
requires  competent  top  policy  staff  to  main- 
tain effective  coordination  among  the  sev- 
eral Departments.  And  frequently  only  top 
policy  people  can  adequately  mterpret  pro- 
granas  to  the  many  groups  and  organizations 
which  represent  individuals  and  firms  with 
a  direct  interest  in  farm  policies,  programs, 
and  decisions.  Much  time,  therefore.  Is  taken 
by  conferences,  public  appearances  and  meet- 
ing with  delegations  to  keep  people  Informed 
of  the  attitudes  and  actions  of  the  Depart- 
ment. All  of  this  has  meant  that  the  time 
of  the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Secretaries — even  at  a  16-to-18  hour, 
6-day-a-week  rate — simply  won't  stretch  to 
do  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Further,  m  addition  to  these  important 
responsibiUties,  the  Department's  policy  staff 
must  Insure  that  the  programs  assigned  by 
the  Congress  are  being  carried  out  effectively 
and  efficiently.  As  an  administrator  myself, 
first  as  Oovernor  of  Minnesota  and  now  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have  kept  in  mind 
for  years  an  admonition  by  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  Congress  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Every  legislator  grows  weary  with  the 
awareness  of  great  concepts  which  grow 
meager  in  execution,  of  noble  idsas  corrupted 
in  administration." 

In  the  last  2  years  we  have  been  carrying 
on  an  Intensive  program  of  management  Im- 
provement to  upgrade  our  administrative  ef- 
fectiveness so  this  won't  happen  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  is  designed 
principally  to  reduce  umt  costs  at  a  time 
when  the  volume  of  aerrices  has  increased 
sharply  •  •  •  as  we  would  expect  in  a  na- 
tion which  grows  by  some  2.7  million  persons 
a  year. 

I  would  like  to  review  with  you  hriefly 
what  has  been  done  •  •  •  first  in  terms  of 
the  new  procedures  which  are  geared  to  a 
constant,  on-going  process  of  Internal  exam- 
ination, review  and  Improvement  •  •  »  and 
second,  to  set  down  some  si>eclfic  examples 
of  actions  taken  by  the  various  agencies 
within  the  Department. 

We  make  no  claims  of  perfection,  or  any 
generalized  professions  of  excellence.  But  I 
am  proud  to  report  on  the  tremendous,  dedi- 
cated effort  which  Department  employees  are 
putting  into  this  program  and  on  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made.  It  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  modem  administrative  pro- 
grams as  measured  both  by  techniques  and 
procedures  and  by  employee  morale. 

Let  me  begin  by  describing  some  of  the 
self-improvement  procedxires  and  the  Inter- 
nal review  machinery  that  has  been  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  Department-wide  effort. 
We  l>egan  early.  In  my  flrst  year  as  Secre- 
tary, a  massive  internal  review  of  adminis- 
trative prooedxnres  throxigb  a  series  of  self- 
survey  task  forces.  U8DA  employees  manned 
these  task  forces  and  from  them  have  come 
hundreds  of  admlnlstxatlve  Improvements 
and  recommendations.  Some  548  speetflc 
projects  have  been  suggested  by  ttaess  em- 
ployee task  forces  to  improve  administrative 
efficiency  In  the  Department. 


In  1961. 1  established  the  OOtx  ct  Manage- 
ment Appraisal  and  Systems  Development  to 
condTict  rurreys  at  management  twchniqttss 
practiced  by  Department  agenciss  and  to 
plan  eonvcralon  of  many  of  ttie  routine 
paper -consuming  activities  to  automatle  data 
processing. 

One  of  the  flrst  tasks  imdertaken  by  this 
management  group  was  a  study  of  how  elec- 
tronic computers — with  the  ability  to  make 
100,000  mathematical  computations  a  sec- 
ond— could  be  adapted  to  streamlining  the 
Department's  administrative  and  manage- 
ment procedures.  This  study  became  the 
MODE  project  which  found  that  by  using 
electromc  computers  to  assimilate  vast  quan- 
tities of  data  we  could  provide  rapid  up-to- 
date  information  necessary  for  management 
decisions  •  •  •  even  with  a  widely  dispersed 
system  of  operation. 

One  of  the  flrst  results  of  this  project  Is 
the  complete  automation  of  the  Department's 
payroll.  We  expect  this  to  be  In  effect  by 
this  fall.  This  action  also  will  Include  the 
personnel  and  accounting  operations  related 
to  payroll.  We  estimate  that  the  annual  sav- 
ings from  this  conversion  to  nxodem  admin- 
istrative techniques  will  amount  to  $1.3  mU- 
llon  a  year — the  1964  budget  already  reflects 
this  saving — and  will  allow  us  to  handle  in 
one  place  the  personnel  work  previously  done 
in  130  offices  and  the  payrolUng  done  In  87 
offices. 

Eventually  the  use  ot  computers  within 
the  administrative  area  will  help  us  measure 
how  effectively  expenditures  and  manpower 
are  being  used,  the  degree  of  progress — or 
lack  of  It — In  programs  assigned  to  xis  by 
the  Congress,  and  provide  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exceptionally  qualified  pervon  to 
advance  to  more  challenging  Jobs  within 
the  Department. 

We  also  have  been  very  concemed  with 
the  need  to  break  down  the  barriers  of 
understanding  which  are  barnacles  on  any 
bureaucratic  structtire,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate. Within  the  Department,  top  rank  civil 
servants  with  administrative  and  manage- 
ment responsibilities  In  an  agency  often  do 
not  have  personal  contact  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  other  agencies.  They  may  know 
their  name,  but  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
their  counterpart's  administrative  or  man- 
agement problems.  In  addition,  many  of 
these  people  are  scientists  or  technical  ex- 
perts flrst,  and  have  subsequently  learned 
by  experience  the  rules  and  practices  of  how 
to  manage  an  agency.  In  many  cases,  this 
experience  Is  limited  to  their  particular  field, 
although  the  problems  of  administration 
and  management  are  universal.  As  a  pilot 
project,  we  have  established  a  series  of 
executive  seminars  which  expose  these  ad- 
ministrators to  the  national,  local  and  In- 
ternational currents  which  affect  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Department  •  •  •  and  which 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  man- 
agement within  their  respective   agencies. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  employee  self -survey  task  force  recom- 
mendations, we  began  in  1961  to  consolidate 
agency  field  offices  at  the  State  and  county 
levels.  The  purpose  here  Is  to  provide  a 
one-stop  service  for  persons  doing  business 
with  several  Department  agencies  as  well  as 
a  centralized  management  service  for  such 
things  as  space  needs,  office  supplies,  person- 
nel and  other  common  housekeeping  func- 
tions. Currently,  offices  in  26  States  have 
been  or  are  being  consolidated  under  one 
roof,  and  offices  In  1,273  counties — over  40 
percent  of  those  where  USDA  agencies  op- 
erate— are  in  the  same  process. 

Most  recently.  In  respect  to  our  depart- 
mentwide  improvements,  we  have  estab- 
lished an  Office  of  Inspector  General,  respon- 
sible to  the  Secreta^.  All  Internal  audit 
and  Investigation  duties  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  Office  to  provide  department- 
wide  flexibiUty  and  use  of  manpower.    The 
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oonaolldatlon  of  these  fimctlons  alao  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  cumbenome  Ualaon  ar- 
rangemente  essential  when  these  f\inctlons 
were  located  In  Individual  agencies. 

These  and  other  examples  of  broad  admin- 
istrative Improvements,  Including  the  pio- 
neering effort  through  the  MODE  project, 
are  treated  In  greater  detaU  In  the  attached 
report  on  "Progress  In  Management  Improve- 
ment." 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  some 
of  the  speclflc  examples  within  the  agencies 
where  management  reforms  and  advances 
have  been  and  are  being  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  Improvement 
has  been  made  within  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  where 
a  complete  reorganization  la  nearly  com- 
pleted. It  Involves  not  only  a  reaiinement 
of  functions  within  the  Washington  office 
but  also  a  consolidation  of  commodity  offices 
in  the  field. 

In  the  reorganization  we  have  sought  to 
create  a  direct  line  of  operaUng  authority 
from  the  field  to  the  Secretary's  office.  That 
line  run*  from  the  coiuity  ASC  office  to  the 
Secretary  through  the  ASCS  administrator 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Marketing.  What  was  once  confu- 
sion between  staff  and  line  responsibility  Is 
now  clear.  The  niunber  of  operating  divi- 
sions In  ASCS  has  been  reduced  from  6  to  3 
and  the  niunber  of  fvmctlonlng  units  from 
34  to  22.  These  changes  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

While  these  changes  were  occurring  here, 
there  was  even  greater  activity  within  the 
regional  commodity  offices.  We  established 
In  November  1962  a  data  processing  center 
In  Kansas  City  where  we  will  store  In  one 
computer  aU  accounting  data  for  grain  un- 
der loan  or  in  Government  inventory.  It  la 
being  put  to  profitable  use  for  the  taxpayers. 
It  has  greatly  Improved  our  ability  to  rapidly 
move  or  seU  large  amounts  of  grain,  because 
we  can  maintain  dally  tallies  of  the  man 
than  1  million  grain-producer  accounts  xm- 
der  nSDA  management,  together  with  rec- 
ords of  750.000  grsln  warehouse  receipts. 

With   the   application   of   computer   tech- 
nology to  the  recordkeeping  needs  of  grain 
under  loan  or  In  Federal  Inventory,  we  have 
been  able  to  consoUdate  the  functions  of  the 
regional  c<Mnmodlty  offices  at  four  locations 
rather  than  the  seven  required  Just  3  years 
ago.    The  closing  of  the  tnree  offices  has  not 
Interrupted  the  high  performance  standard 
of  our  regional  offices,  and  It  has  enabled  xu 
to  revise  downward  by  $2  J  million  the  CCC 
budget  request  for  operating  funds  In  1964. 
Another  project  here  in  Washington  which 
we  recenUy  completed  is  the  centralization 
of  the  management-support  services  for  17 
of  the  Department's  smaUer  offices  and  agen- 
cies   under   a   single    Office   ot   Management 
Services.     This  has  worked  so  successfully 
that  we  are  In  the  process  of  applying  the 
aame  principle  to  other  agencies  which  main- 
tain separate  management  service  operations 
for  Individual  divisions. 

We  also  are  In  the  process  of  modernizing 
our  maUlng  operations  to  handle  much  of 
the  detaUed  recordkeeping  through  auto- 
matic data  processing.  We  now  maintain 
600,000  file  cards  of  Individuals  and  orga- 
nizations requesting  one  or  more  of  the  De- 
partment's regular  publications.  It  now  re- 
quires over  a  month  to  change  an  address 
This  time  will  be  cut  to  less  than  a  week 
under  the  new  S3rstem. 

Automatic  data  processing  also  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  forest  management 
operations  and  to  forest  research  at  a  sav- 
ings of  over  $1  million  a  year.  We  are  now 
able  to  store  voluminous  quantities  of  for- 
est survey  data  covering  180  million  acres 
of  national  forests  to  maintain  cmrent  In- 
formation on  timber  that  can  be  cut 

In  the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  we  have 
appUed  automatic  data  processing  to  main- 
tain up-to-date  information  on  the  extent 
to  which  local  soU  conservationist  work  plans 


have  been  completed.  This  aUows  greater 
flexibility  in  the  nee  of  manpower,  and  pro- 
vides annual  savings  of  $500,000  In  admln- 
tstrattve  costs. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  major  reforms 
and  reorganizations  and  Improvements  the 
Department  has  made  In  the  pest  2  years  to 
Increase  Its  effectiveness  in  serving  the  pub- 
Uc  and  carrying  out  the  duties  which  the 
Congress  has  assigned.  There  are  many 
others  which,  though  mlncn-,  are  ImporUnt. 
They  add  up  to  a  steady  and  strong  cur- 
rent of  Improved  efficiency  and  economy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  as- 
sume that  these  actions  will  necessarUy 
mean  fewer  employees  or  lower  budgets  ae  a 
whole.  Regardless  of  how  high  a  level  of 
efficiency  is  attained,  more  people  wUl  be 
necessary  If  the  volvune  of  services  rendered 
increases.  And.  of  course,  the  services  we 
perform  today  are  related— as  they  always 
have  been — to  the  growing  number  of  people 
living  In  the  United  States  and  to  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  programs  Congress 
gives  the  executive  branch  to  perform. 

Last  year  a  proposal  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  Congress  limit  the  number 
of  employees  of  the  Department  to  the  num- 
ber of  farmers.  It  highlighted  the  frustra- 
tion of  many  Congressmen  at  the  InablUty 
to  keep  the  Federal  agencies  In  general  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  particular 
from  growing  In  total  numbers  of  employees 
Many  people  chuckled  about  the  proposal, 
but  It  would  have  been  useful  If  the  witty 
Congressman  had  asked  and  answered  this 
question:  Why  does  government  at  all 
levels— Federal.  State,  and  local— whether 
under  Republican  or  Democratic  admlnUtra- 
tions — grow  each  year  in  total  numbers? 

With  that  question  In  mind  let's  uke  a 
look  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  past  decade.  Department  nnploy- 
ment  has  Increased  by  32.473  man-years,  but 
only  6  percent  of  that  has  come  In  ASCS.  the 
agency  which  deals  most  directly  with  farm- 
ers, and  that  Increase  was  due  primarily  to 
the  staggering  Increase  In  the  volume  of 
commodities  under  CCC  management.  As 
we  continue  to  administer  the  programs  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  to  reduce  surpluses, 
we  can  anticipate  a  continued  gradual  re- 
duction In  manpower  needs  in  this  area. 

Most  of  the  remaining  94  percent  of  the 
increase  has  come  in  areas  and  programs 
where  services  benefit  aU  Americans  as  con- 
sumers of  food  and  fiber  and  as  users  of  soil 
and  water  resources.  These  are  services  re- 
quested by  the  people  and  voted  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  last  2  years,  employment  In  the 
packers  and  stockyards  program,  which  pro- 
tects producer  and  consumer  alike,  increased 
by  about  34  persons.  whUe  at  the  same  time 
the  number  of  market  dealers  and  agencies 
registered  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  increased  by  5,700  •  •  •  and  the  num- 
ber of  packers  supervised  Increased  by  700 
In  poultry  Inspection  services,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  employees  Increased  by  20  percent 
while  the  volume  of  poultry  products  In- 
creased by  38  percent. 

By  early  1963.  the  niunber  of  persons  re- 
ceiving food  through  the  direct  distribution 
program  had  more  than  doubled  from  2 
years  earlier,  but  the  Increased  workload  Is 
being  handled  with  a  40  percent  Increase  In 
employment. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  nimiber  of  recre- 
ational visits  to  the  national  forests  has 
Increased  by  more  than  218  percent  in 
1962.  total  vtatts  exceeded  113  mUUon.  ThU 
Is  only  one  of  the  Increased  pressures  on 
the  resoiirces  of  our  national  forests.  Bach 
activity— whether  It  provides  better  recrea- 
tion c^portunltles.  more  timber  to  supply 
the  milk,  or   better   rangeland  or   Improved 

protection  of  water  and  timber  resources 

can  be  performed  but  it  requires  people  to 
do  the  job.  Forest  roads  and  tralU.  picnic 
and  camp  grounds  and  flreflghtlng  can't  be 
accomplished  without  bodies  to  do  the  work 
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In  2  years,  the  number  of  kmOI  watershed 
programs  authorized  for  construction  has 
more  than  doubled  and  those  authorized  for 
planning  have  Increased  about  70  percent 
In  areas  where  such  projects  are  being  com. 
pleted,  new  Industries  are  developing  recnL 
atlon  opportimltles  are  expanding  and  WBt» 
supplies  are  becoming  stabilized.  DurtS 
the  same  period,  total  paid  U8DA  emploT 
ment  in  soil  conservation  service  has  in 
creased  less  than  3  percent. 

Since  I960,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminlstra 
tion    has    expanded    its    volxmie    of    dollars 
loaned  by  more  than  160  percent,  and  U  now 
providing  housing  credit  services  to  the  aged 
and  to  nonfarm  rural  residents  where  ade 
quate  private  capital  Is  not  available     Ruraj 
community    water    systems    are    also    beinir 
financed  by  the  agency.    FHA  has  shouldered 
the  increased  workload  with  a  4-percent  in- 
crease In  manpower,  and  last  year  actuallv 
did   the   equivalent   work   of  260  extra  em 
ployees  through  overtime  without  comoen- 
sation.  *^ 

In  the  past  10  years  the  Congress  has  au 
thorlzed  04  new  research  facilities  under 
USDA  supervision  which  require  a  combined 
staff  of  over  1.760  persons.  The  need  for 
this  is  obvious  since  we  live  in  an  age  where 
progress  U  determined  by  the  level  of  aclen- 
tlflc  aM  technological  achievement  And 
In  agriculture  and  Its  related  areas,  as  In 
few  other  Industries,  the  basic  and  appUed 
research  which  leads  to  improved  efficiency 
on  the  farm  and  more  effective  distribution 
of  om-  food  abundance  has  been  and  Is  to  a 
large  extent  dependent  on  research  per- 
formed  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultiire 
Agriculture  exlsU  today  on  a  nervous  bal- 
ance between  too  much  which  could  very 
quickly  become  not  quite  enough.  Research 
helps  to  assiu-e  that  we  can  avoid  the  human 
disaster  of  the  latter,  and  intelligent  legis- 
lation can  help  avoid  the  shaUerlng  economic 
consequences  of  the  former. 

But  the  role  of  research  extends  far  be- 
yond this.  Only  recenUy  we  successfully 
completed  a  test  project— a  research  proj- 
ect— to  determine  If  fresh  fr\Uts  and  vege- 
tables could  be  shipped  from  thU  country 
to  Europe  with  special  constant  tempera- 
ture containers.  Thus  research  helps  open 
new  markets  abroad  for  our  farm  products 
Not  too  long  ago.  USDA  scientists  perfected 
an  apple  Juice  concentrate.  As  a  result,  a 
new  plant  is  being  planned  In  a  rural  area 
near  Yakima.  Wash.  Research  provides  new 
products  which  serve  the  consumer,  create 
new  markets  for  farmers,  and  provide  Jobs  in 
the  rural  conununity. 

Research  also  U  required  to  help  us  live 
more  safely  with  the  products  of  the  re- 
search lab.  In  the  past  16  years,  the  growth 
in  the  use  of  pesticides  has  been  enormous— 
not  only  In  commercUl  agriculture  but  at 
the  consiuner  level  as  weU.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  the  ultimate  effects  <rf  these 
pesticides  on  plants  and  animals  and  hu- 
mans. We  also  need  to  develop  far  more 
sophisticated  pesticides  and  techniques  of 
pest  control.  The  field  of  biological  con- 
troU  Is  promising,  as  is  the  area  of  selective 
pesticides — chemicals  that  affect  only  one 
or  two  pesta.  Here,  also,  more  extensive  re- 
search Is  needed. 

I  have  stressed  the  ImporUnce  of  research 
for  two  purposes.     One  is  because  I  Intend. 
If  the  Congress  approves,  to  seek  out  the  most 
competent  person  I  can  find  as  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Education.    This 
office  would   give   overall   supervision  to  the 
research  activities  carried  on  now  prlmarUy 
In    the    Agricultural    Research    Service    and 
would  also  have  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service.  .  It  would  maintain 
close    and    continuing    relations    with    the 
Nation's  land-grant  colleges  and  imlverslties. 
The  second  purpose  Is  to  emphasise  the 
changing  nature  of   the  Department's   role 
In  a  rapidly  changing  society.     We  now  have 
three  Assistant  Secretaries,  the  same  as  we 
had  m  1960.  but  their  function  has  changed 
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markedly.  Two  years  ago  there  was  no  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Rural  Development  and 
Conservation,  but  2  years  ago  we  were 
only  vaguely  aware  that  the  farm  problem 
U  as  essentially  a  rural  community  problem 
M  It  U  a  commodity  problem.  Two  years 
ago  we  did  not  have  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Affairs,  but  2  years  ago 
few  people  understood  the  basic  Importance 
of  agriculture  to  International  trade  and  to 
our  responsibilities  In  the  free  world  toward 
the  developing  nations.  Our  exports  of  farm 
products  are  increasing.  The  Department 
Is  cooperating  today  more  fully  than  ever 
before  with  the  State  Department  In  plan- 
ning and  policy  formation  on  farm  policy  in 
relation  to  the  European  Common  Market. 
We  are  involved  In  a  greatly  expanded  and 
more  aggressive  trade  development  program 
to  expand  oversea  markets  for  VS.  farm 
products.  And  we  are  maintaining  close 
liaison  and  are  cooperating  actively  in  for- 
eign aid  programs  designed  to  assist  the  de- 
veloping countries— agrarian  nations  which 
we  must  help  to  grow  as  free  nations. 

The  three  Assistant  Secretaries  and  the 
Under  Secretary,  together  with  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  and  my  close 
staff  assocUtes.  are  the  key  policy  officials 
who  serve  with  me  in  the  Department.  They 
are  doing  an  extraordinary  Job,  but  it  Is  In- 
creasingly clear  that  their  talents  are  being 
spread  too  thinly.  As  their  capacity  is  over- 
taxed. It  leads  to  the  kind  of  situation  where 
my  own  ability  to  carry  out  my  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  can 
be  progressively  weakened. 

The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  very 
substantial  research  activities  within  the  De- 
partment and  those  carried  out  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  experiment  stations  and 
the  Extension  Service  as  It  now  stands  must 
be  handled  either  by  the  Under  Secretary 
or  myself,  and  presently  we  are  not  able  to 
give  adequate  time  to  an  area  which  Is  of 
vital  importance  to  farmers  and  nonfarmers 
alike. 

The  relationship  between  the  Department 
and  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
has  always  been  and  must  remain  cioee  and 
harmonious,  and  this  need  can  only  be  filled 
with  a  top  poUcymaker  with  direct  access 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  other  staff  people 
who  help  determine  Department  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  H.R.  3860 
will  fill  a  gap  which  now  exists  In  the  top 
offices  of  the  Department,  and  I  urge  this 
committee  to  give  It  full  support 


Polish  C«MtitmlioE  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     *^ 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or  WBW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  to- 
day saluting  the  Polish  people  in  their 
never-ending  quest  for  poliUcal  freedom. 
This  spirit  is  best  represented  by  that 
documentation  of  political  moderation 
and  liberalism,  the  Polish  Constitution 
of  1791.  Though  framed  at  a  time  when 
Poland  was  surrounded  by  political  reac- 
tion in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  some 
of  the  breath  of  liberty  sweeping  west- 
ern Europe  as  a  result  of  the  American 
and  FYench  Revolutions  reached  the 
eager  leaders  of  Polish  liberalism,  led  by 
an  enlightened  King. 

In  spite  of  intense  opposition  from  the 
landed  aristocracy,  they  drafted  and 
put  Into  law  In  the  form  of  a  Constitu- 


tion, those  basic  liberties  that  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all  citizens  in  a  democratic 
state.  This  Constitution  was  overthrown 
by  force  from  a  benighted  Russia, 
abetted  by  Polish  malcontents,  yet  de- 
feat did  not  Jcill  the  spirit  of  Polish  lib- 
eralism. The  heroic  patriots  of  Poland 
fought  on,  and  still  fight  today  against 
any  form  of  oppression.  Their  liberal- 
ism and  democratic  spirit  are  admired 
by  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  and,  in 
our  remembering  the  sacrifices  made  in 
the  past  to  their  dedication,  may  we  as- 
sure them  of  our  continued  interest  and 
support  in  their  cause  of  liberty. 


Praise  for  Jnaior  Diplomats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  Qantas  Airways 
are  joint  sponsors  of  a  contest  among  the 
newspaper  boys  of  the  Hearst  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  known  as  the 
Junior  Diplomat's  contest  for  newspaper 
boys  from  12  to  nVj  years  old  to  be 
given  a  good  will  and  educational  trip 
to  Australia. 

The  boys  selected  will  act  as  junior 
diplomats  from  our  country  to  Austra- 
lia. 

The  winners  of  the  various  Hearst  pa- 
pers throughout  the  country  will  assem- 
ble in  and  depart  from  New  York  City 
on  July  1,  1963,  leaving  for  Australia, 
stopping  at  Hawaii,  in  Nandi  in  the  Fiji 
Islands,  and  arriving  at  Sydney.  Austra- 
lia on  July  3.  1963.  remaining  In  Australia 
until  July  10  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  and  arriving  in  New  York  City  on 
July  11, 1963. 

In  Boston  the  contest  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Boston  Record  American  and  Ad- 
vertiser, the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Boston 
with  two  of  the  Hearst  newspaper  boys 
from  Greater  Boston  being  selected  to 
join  with  the  others  selected  by  other 
Hearst  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  8F>onsors  of  this  project  are  to  be 
congratulated.  This  project  is  a  con- 
structive one. 

The  interest  in  this  project  is  great 
and  the  competition  among  the  eligible 
newsboys  keen  and  active.  The  com- 
mittee In  various  cities  making  the  selec- 
tion of  the  winners  are  outstanding  cit- 
izens and  educators. 

For  example,  in  Boston,  the  committee 
is  Rev.  Father  Albert  W.  Low,  superin- 
tendent of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston 
parochial  school  system;  Dr.  £>ennls  C. 
Haley,  president  of  Suffolk  University 
and  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Glllls.  superintend- 
ent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

The  boys  selected  will  in  sense  be  jun- 
ior diplomats,  ambassadors  of  good  will, 
and  will  make  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  the  people  of  Australia. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  an  article 
written  by  Tommy  Shulman.  appearing 
in  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  of  April 


21, 1963,  which  includes  a  recorded  state- 
ment made  by  me.  and  also  a  commend- 
atory resolution  adopted  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee. 

This  fine  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Hearst  organization  might  prompt  other 
newspapers  and  organizations  to  con- 
clude a  similar  project  or  competition 
for  trips  by  American  boys  to  other 
countries. 

The  material  follows: 
(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser, 
Apr.  31.1963] 

McCoRMACK   PmAiaxs  Jtufioa   Din.oMAT8 
(By  Tommy  Shulman) 

John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker  of  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
sent  his  congratulations  to  the  Beoord 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  and  QanUw 
Airlines  on  the  up-and-coming  Junior  Dip- 
lomats trip  to  Australia. 

In  a  recorded  message,  feattved  on  the 
-Newepaperboys'  Radio  Show."  Sunday 
morning,  at  9:30,  over  radio  station  WEZE. 
McCosMACK  said: 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  extend 
congratulations  to  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
the  Boston  Record  American,  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  and  the  Qantas  Airlines  for  offer- 
ing a  program  which  will  give  boys  13  to  17 V^ 
years  of  age  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  all- 
expense-pald  Qantas  V-Jet  holiday  trips  to 
Australia  In  July. 

"The  Junior  Diplomat  trip  and  the  entire 
program  are  the  most  wholesome,  educa- 
tional, and  stimulating  of  youth  activities. 

"I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  Record 
American  and  Sxmday  Advertiser  newspaper- 
boys  Sunday  morning  radio  show  over  WEZE, 
for  I  have  appeared  as  a  guest  on  several 
occasions  and  have  enjoyed  the  talent  of  the 
young  salesmen.  It  was  also  my  prtvUege  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  this  youth 
building  project  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
my  comments  were  written  into  the  Con- 
gressional Racoeo.  I  understand  that  the 
radio  show  Is  now  obeervlng  Its  26th  year  of 
broadcasUng  and  I  extend  my  heartiest  best 
wishes  for  many  more  years  of  radio  broad- 
casting. 

"The  world  today  is  looking  toward  youth 
for  ultimate  leadership  and  the  Junior  Diplo- 
mats of  today  will  be  the  senior  statesmen  of 
tomorrow. 

"I  congratulate  the  Hearst  newspapers,  the 
Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser  tor 
this  wonderful  project,  which  will  mean  so 
much  in  creating  good  wUl,  not  only  between 
the  people  of  America  but  the  youth  of 
America  and  the  people  and  particularly  the 
youth  of  Australia." 

Newspaperboys  David  Humphrey,  Joseph 

Saporito.  Richard  Murphy,  Robert  Baratta. 
and  John  Jones  had  their  Junior  Diplomats 
contest  brochures  autographed  by  Mc- 
Cormack and  then  presented  their  guest 
with  an  honorary  membership  card  in  the 
Newspaperlx>ys  Club. 


I  From  the  Boston  Record  American,  Apr.  16, 

1963] 

Resolution 

Whereas  the  security  of  our  country  de- 
pends. In  great  measure,  upon  mmin^^in^ng 
cordial  relations  with  friendly  nations 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Hearst  Corp.  and  the  Qantas 
Airways  have  seen  fit  to  promote  the  spirit 
of  good  will  between  our  country  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee commends  the  Boston  Becard  Amer- 
ican, the  Sunday  Advertiser,  the  American 
Weekly,  and  Qantas  Airways  for  their  Joint 
sponsorship  of  a  contest  »»"/*"e  the  news- 
paper boys  of  the  Etearst  newspapers  which 
will  allow  two  boys  to  be  junior  ambassadors 
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of  good  will  on  a  2-week  trip  to  the  Ck>m- 
monwealth  of  Australia.  Thia  UAdartaklng 
wlB  be  of  «n«t  •dueatlocial  nJnm  to  the 
wtnxtmtm  off  tti*  oontaat  and.  t^iroiagtk  tlia  ax- 
change  of  Ideaa,  will  help  to  eonttniM  ttoe 
alraaOjr  h»pn  relatlonahlp  we  vajof  with 
that  great  nation  down  under;  and  be  It 
further 

Ketotved,  That  a  capj  otf  this  reaolutlon 
be  hMortbed  on  the  permanent  recorda  of  the 
Boatoa  School  Committee  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  to  the  Hearst  Ckx-p.  and  the  Qantas 
Airways. 


Law  D«7,  U.SJI. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or  MJkMTLj^tro 
_      IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.     Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 

highly  appropriate  that  we  as  a  nation 
dioold  set  aside  one  day  each  year  for 
observance  as  Law  Day,  for  the  nile  of 
law  Is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  Ideals. 
h(^>es,  and  a^lratlon  of  freemen  every- 
where. The  nile  of  law  forms  the  foun- 
dation of  free  societies.  Insures  the  right 
of  individuals  to  live  their  own  lives  and 
ptu-sue  thdr  own  goals,  and  provide  the 
Impetus  for  the  c<Mnm«nlty  of  men  to 
work  peacefully  for  the  solution  of  com- 
mon problnns. 

Law  Day  is  a  reminder  that  as  citizens 
we  live  under  a  government  of  laws,  not 
men.  It  serves  to  reinforce  our  faith  In 
the  heritage  of  this  Nation,  and  demon- 
strmte  the  contrasts  between  our  de- 
mocracy and  communism. 

Therefore,  I  b^eve  It  Is  just  and  fitting 
that  May  1  should  be  designated  Law 
Day.  because  this  Is  the  day  that  the 
Communist  countries  throughout  the 
world  are  displaying  their  military  might 
and  reasserting  their  intention  to  over- 
whelm tile  free  world  with  force  and  des- 
pottem.  Law  Day.  more  than  any  other, 
emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the  two 
principal  forces  in  the  world — that  striv- 
ing for  a  world  of  free  and  independent 
coimtries  based  on  the  Integrity  of  the 
Individual  man,  and  that  of  communism 
striving  for  world  domination  and 
tyranny. 

Just  as  today  the  Communist  countries 
are  reasserting  their  demonic  gocUs,  we 
In  this  country  are  once  again  expressing 
our  desire  for  a  world  ruled  by  law,  a 
peaceful  worid  in  which  reason  and  right 
shall  prevail. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  we  have  cele- 
brated Law  Day.  It  was  Inaugurated  in 
1»58  by  proclamation  of  President  Elsen- 
hower and  has  been  observed  each  suc- 
cessive year  with  the  full  support  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  of  Congrress.  I  am 
hapiv  to  note  tliat  obeervance  of  Law 
Day  Is  man  and  more  widely  celebrated 
each  year — an  indication.  I  believe,  of 
the  growing  awareness  and  understand- 
ing of  the  need  for  a  world  ruled  by  law. 
The  objectives  of  Law  Day  are  three- 
fold: first,  it  is  designed  to  foster  a 
deeper  ntapeci  for  the  law  by  teaching 
how  laws  serve  all  citisens;  second,  to  en- 
courage responsible  cittsenship  by  dem- 
onstratlsg  that  individual  rights  and 
freedcotu  Involve  individual  obligations; 


and  third,  to  promote  national  strength 
and  vadXj  by  reafflrmiiw  faith  m  the  rule 
of  law.  as  the  foundatlcm  stone  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  government,  and  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  worid  of  what  rehance  upon 
the  rule  of  law  can  mean  to  peoples  of  all 
nations. 

In  tills  cozmectlon.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  contents  of  the  congres- 
sional resolution  establishing  May  l  as 
Law  Day  and  to  President  Kennedy's 
ccMnments  earlier  this  year  designating 
Law  Day  for  19U3.  The  ctmgressional 
resolution  states  that  the  first  of  May 
be  "set  aside  as  a  special  day  of  celebra- 
tion by  the  American  people  in  appre- 
ciation of  their  liberties  and  their  reaf- 
firmation of  their  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  of  their  rededication 
to  the  ideals  of  equality  and  Justice  un- 
der law  in  their  relations  with  each  other 
as  well  as  with  other  nations;  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for  law 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life." 

And  President  Kennedy  commented: 
The  story  of  man's  advance  from  savagery 
to  clvlllzatloD  Is  the  story  of  reaaoa  and  mor- 
ality displacing  brutal  force.  While  law  la 
reason  sjpstemattxed.  It  Is  more  than  reason 
alone.  A  great  Jtntlce  of  onr  Supreme  Court 
«ad  long  ago,  "The  Uw  la  the  wHneet  and 
eztcmal  deposit  of  ovir  moral  life.  Its  his- 
tory Is  the  history  of  the  moral  development 
of  the  race."  In  a  time  when  all  men  arc 
properly  concerned  lest  nations,  forgetting 
law,  reason  and  moral  existence,  txirn  to 
mutual  destruction,  we  have  all  the  more 
need  to  work  for  a  day  when  law  may  govern 
nations  as  It  does  men  within  nations;  when 
systematized  reason  may  tiring  us  a  con- 
fident future;  when  the  moral  development 
of  the  htunan  race  may  assure  a  peaceful 
and  law-abiding  world. 

These  comments.  I  believe,  express  the 
reasons  for  Law  I>ay  as  adequately  as 
any  could. 

I  would  only  add  further  that  on  this 
day  it  is  Important  to  remember  that  our 
tradition  of  living  under  the  rule  of  law 
has  been  called  the  greatest  legacy  of 
freedom  in  the  history  of  civilised  peo- 
ples. Our  legal  order  has  enabled  our 
coun^  to  attain  its  present  place  of 
world  leadership  and  has  given  Ameri- 
cans their  unusual  freedoms  and  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  m 
the  Record  at  this  point  editorials  from 
the  Evening  Capital  of  April  30, 1963,  and 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  1,  1963. 
commenting  on  Law  Day. 

The  editorials  follow : 

(From  the  Annapolis  (Md.>  Evening  Cnpltal. 

Apr.  30.    1963) 

Law   Day.   U.S.A. 

The  massed  military  might  of  Russia  will 
parade  In  Moecow  May  1  to  show  the  world, 
and  perhaps  to  reaano-e  themselves,  how 
Invincible  the  worklngman  "s  paradise  has 
become. 

In  America  May  1  has  a  special  significance, 
too,  but  In  a  less  boastful  and  conspicuous 
way. 

May  1  will  be  Law  Day  in  the  TTnlted  States, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  1,400  State  and  local  organlaatlODs  of 
lawyers.  Law  Day  calls  attention  to  the  eon- 
trast  betvaen  freedom  imder  law  tn  the 
United  States  and  govemmeatal  ^rr&nny 
under  conununlsm. 

The  sponsors  also  hope  the  observance  will 
foster  respect  for  the  law  and  increase  the 
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public's  understanding  of  the  place  <rf  u. 
In  the  American  way  of  Ufa. 

Law  has  made  American  freedom  and  vrom. 
rees  passible.  Our  NaUoo  has  been  te- 
voted  to  It  from  lU  earllast  baglnniogs  w 
It  hadn't  been,  the  history  at  the  United 
States  might  have  differed  Mttle  from  thS 
of  any  of  the  less  stable  repubUca  at  the 
world.  In  which  power  U  seised  again  and 
again  by  the  momentarily  strong. 

The  promoters  of  Law  Day  Berve  a  useful 
pxirpoee  In  pointing  up  the  significance  of 
tixlx  basic  premise  of  our  way  of  life. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  19631 
Law  Dat 
The  Ist  day  of  May,  which  used  to  be 
an  occasion  for  social  protest  t)y  struggling 
trade  imlons,  Is  celebrated  today  by  Ijar  as- 
soclaUons  throughout  the  United  States  as 
an  occasion  for  restating  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  concept  oC  a  government  of 
laws  functioning  within  the  Imtindarlee  pre- 
scribed by  a  wrttten  Constitution.  One  won- 
ders, however,  if  protest  would  not  be  more 
appropriate  to  such  an  occasion — and  more 
genuinely  American — than  self-congratula- 
tion. 

"If  Law  Day  were  only  an  occasion  for 
laudatory  remarks  about  the  Constitution." 
Chief  Judge  David  L.  Bazelon  of  the  U.8. 
Coiu-t  of  Appeals  has  written  In  a  trenchant 
conunent  for  the  Dally  Washington  Law  Re- 
porter, "lu  chief  value  would  not  be  achieved. 
It  Is  also  an  occasion  for  deeper  Inqtilry  Into 
the  way  we  as  a  society  abide  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution."  The  Judge  gave  point 
to  this  prodding  by  reference  to  the  con- 
trast between  our  formal  professions  and 
our  actvuU  pracUce  and  by  citation  of  the 
long  continuance  of  arrests  for  InvesUga- 
tlon.  a  police  practice  which  lawyers  recog- 
nize as  unconstitutional. 

This  Is  a  tribute  to  the  best  tradition  of 
the  law  In  the  United  States.  The  real  pvu-- 
pose  of  law  is  to  set  men  free  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  their  individual  potentialities.  The 
law — and  lawyers — must,  therefore,  be  con- 
secrated to  the  protection  of  Individuals 
against  overbearing  or  arbitrary  governmen- 
tal action.  Respect  for  the  Uw  means  a 
recognition  that  it  enUlls  restraints  on  the 
public,  on  the  n\ajority — on  ourselves.  It 
enuils  recognition  of  the  rlghU  not  alone 
of  the  respectable  and  the  law  abldli^  but 
of  the  most  lowly  and  the  most  abhorred. 


The    Crippling    Cut   ia    the   Pott    Office 
Bo^t  Mnl  Be  Restored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  Miasomit 

IN  THEf  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2, 1963 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
often  does  a  display  advertisement  ap- 
pear that  we  think  is  worth  reference 
In  the  CoKeKEssTOHAi.  Rkcord  and  there- 
by becomes  preserved  and  perpetuated. 
We  refer  to  a  cooperative  ad.  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  May  2.  and 
sponsored  by  organizations  of  postal  em- 
ployees and  organizations  Interested  in 
direct  mall  adveriising  or  mall  order 
business. 

The  central  theme  of  the  adveriise- 
ment  attacks  the  recent  cut.  by  the 
House,  in  the  Post  OfSce  budget.  As 
Members  should  so  well  recall,  It  was  on 
April  4,  1963,  that  the  House  rejected 
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amendments  designed  to  restore  $92  mil- 
lion that  had  been  cut  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  from  the  budget  of  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Fy>llowing  House  action,  the  Post  Office 
Department  armounced  that  because  of 
this  reduction  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  reduce  the  extent  of  postal  opera- 
tions to  absorb  this  cut  of  nearly  $100 
million.  As  we  suggested,  it  Is  not  the 
usual  thing  to  quote  from  display  adver- 
tisements in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro 
but,  as  this  advertisement  suggests,  the 
ad  itself  is  unique  because  organizations 
and  groups  that  have  signed  this  adver- 
tisement nearly  always  disagree.  They 
are  even  vigorous  competitors.  Never 
before  In  the  history  have  they  ever 
sponsored  anything  together,  let  alone 
a  paid  advertisement.  In  stating  they 
agree  with  each  other,  the  various  or- 
ganizations emphasize  that  they  are  not 
only  in  agreement  with  each  other  but 
they  think  the  American  people  agree 
they  must  have  good  postal  service. 

The  content  of  the  ad  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  United  States  needs  a  better  •  •  •  not 
a  worse  •  •  •  postal  service.  And,  If  we  are 
going  to  get  better  postal  service  •  •  •  the 
crippling  cut  In  the  Poet  Office  budget  mxist 
be  restored. 

Consider  these  polnU.  They  affect  every- 
body. 

1.  You  are  paying  $000  million  more  for 
your  postage  this  year  because  Congress  has 
raised  your  rates.  In  exchange  for  this  In- 
crease m  rates,  this  slice  In  appropriations 
would  cut  the  heart  out  of  your  poetal  serv- 
ice. (Remember,  the  money  you  pay  for 
postage  does  not  go  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment: it  goes  to  the  VJB.  Treasury.  The 
Post  Office  must  operate  within  the  i^ipro- 
prlations  Congress  votes  it.) 

2.  The  Poet  Office  Department  does  not 
control  Its  own  growth.  Tou  and  we — the 
American  people — control  the  growth.  The 
American  people  Increase  the  maU  vcriume 
by  at  least  2300  million  pieces  every  year. 
The  American  people  move  Into  new  homes 
at  the  rate  of  4,000  every  day.  The  Ameri- 
can population  grows  by  4  mUllon  every 
year.  The  American  people  are  opening  new 
housing  developments,  new  office  buildings, 
new  apartment  house  complexes — and  they 
are  starting  new  buslneaees — every  hour  of 
every  day.  The  cut  In  the  budget  woxdd 
mean  that  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
be  expected  to  handle  this  enormous  extra 
maU  burden  with  fewer  employees  than  It 
has  now.     This  simply  cannot  be  done. 

8.  If  the  cut  In  Poet  Office  appropriations 
remains,  at  least  4  mUllon  Americans  wUl 
soon  be  denied  poetal  service  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  At  least  2  mUllon  other  Amer- 
icans who  are  now  receiving  maU  delivery 
will  have  It  taken  away  from  them.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  businesses  located 
In  new  office  buildings  will  be  denied  postal 
service.  Tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  wlU 
be  iBcdated  from  the  postal  service. 

4.  The  proposed  cut  In  appropriations  will 
result  In  primitive,  uncertain,  and  slower 
postal  service.  ThU  will  be  annoying  to 
the  average  postal  patron.  It  wlU  be  seri- 
ously damaging  to  the  businessman.  And, 
for  the  thousands  of  businessmen  and  the 
minions  of  their  employees  who  depend  for 
their  living  on  the  ability  to  send  perishable 
goods  through  the  malU  swiftly.  It  will  mean 
downright  disaster.  Just  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  rejuvenate  the  economy  by  In- 
creasing sales  and  decreasing  unemployment, 
this  proposed  cut  In  appropriations  would 
cause  much  commerce  carried  on  by  mall 
to  grind  to  a  halt,  thereby  decreasing  sales 
and  Increasing  xwemployment. 


5.  The  money  that  Is  needed  cannot  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  hides  of  the  poetal  em- 
ployees. This  Is  demonstrable.  The  pro- 
ductivity of  postal  employees  has  been  ris- 
ing at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  year,  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  This  re- 
markable performance  la  unmatched  In  any 
other  comparable  Industry.  The  only  way 
the  Deptutment  can  squeeze  out  this  $2  mil- 
lion Is  by  cutting  down  poetal  service  to  the 
bone  and  throwing  postal  workers  out  of 
their  Jobs. 

6.  The  traditional  American  flow  of  Infor- 
mation— one  of  the  basic  supports  of  our 
democratic  way  of  life — will  be  seriously 
Impaired,  as  all  classes  of  maU  get  slow  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  should  have  the 
greatest  postal  service  in  the  world.  They 
are  paying  higher  postage  rates  to  get  It — 
the  highest  rates  In  the  world.  But.  If  this 
cut  In  appropriations  is  permitted  to  stand, 
the  postal  service  tomorrow  will  be  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  an  International  laughing 
stock. 

The  U.S.  Congress  Is  the  key  to  this  crisis. 

The  Congress  can  restore  the  money  that 
has  been  cut  out  of  the  postal  budget.  Write 
or  wire  your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
today.  Tell  them  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America 
want  to  preserve  the  US.  postel  service  from 
degradation  and  disgrace.  Ask  them  to  fight 
and  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the  $92  mil- 
lion to  the  postal  appropriations. 

National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers; 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks;  Mall  Or- 
der Association  of  America;  Associated  Third 
Class  MaU  Users.  Inc.;  MaU  Advertising  Serv- 
ice Association  International;  National  MaU 
Order  Nurserymen's  Association;  and  Par- 
cel Post  Association,  Inc. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress  will 
be  remembered  and  applauded  for  its 
sincere  and  constant  elforts  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures.  A  good  start  has 
already  been  made.  To  recapitulate 
some  of  these  efforts,  many  of  us  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  Increase  funds 
for  additional  RS-70,  which  would  have 
saved  $363  million.  The  Interior  appro- 
priations bill  saved  $92  million  from  the 
budget  estimate.  Approximately  $100 
million  was  sliced  from  budget  estimate 
by  the  House  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  The  Treasury-Post 
Office  appropriations  bill  was  approved 
in  an  amount  by  about  $149  million  less 
than  the  budget  estimates.  However, 
$92  million  of  this  is  the  center  of  the 
present  argument  over  whether  a  budget 
reduction  should  be  a  sort  of  percentage 
thing,  or  an  across-the-board  reduction 
without  reference  to  what  happens,  or 
should  there  be  selective,  carefully  con- 
sidered, reductions  so  they  will  not  affect 
everybody  in  these  United  States  ad- 
versely. 

The  clear-cut  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  huge  reduction  of  postal  ap- 
propriations are  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  American  people  will 
be  paying  $600  million  more  this  year 
for  less  or  poorer  postal  service  than  they 
received  last  year. 

Second.  The  House  has  implied  by  its 
reduction  that  notwithstanding  the  Na- 
tion's growth  in  population  of  4  million 
persons  a  year,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment mist  continue  to  handle  the  grow- 
ing mail  burden  Just  as  efficiently  with 
fewer  employees.  Anyone  who  can  think 
at  all  knows  this  is  impossible. 

Third.  This  reduction  will  adversely 
affect  commerce  served  by  mail,  decreas- 


ing sales  and  Increasing  unemployment, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to  rejuve- 
nate our  economy. 

Fourth.  The  present  reduction  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  accelerated  efficiency  but 
only  through  reducing  service  and  throw- 
ing postal  workers  out  of  their  jobs. 
Productivity  of  postal  employees  has  in- 
creased at  over  6  percent  each  year  since 
World  War  n.  This  Is  unmatehed  in 
any  other  industry. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  add  my  own 
emphasis  to  the  importance  of  the  well- 
chosen  words  of  the  ad  "the  crippling 
cut  In  the  Post  Office  budget  must  be 
restored." 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  Sapports  Most- 
Eof le  BUI  To  RefuUte  Hifh  Voltafe 
Electrk  Transmission  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAI.irOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1963 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall.  in  his 
speech  at  the  20th  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  some  sig- 
nificant comments  about  the  applica- 
tion of  new  technology  in  the  electric 
power  industry.    He  said  in  part: 

While  the  emphasis  of  our  time  is  so 
heavily  concentrated  on  the  dramatic  ad- 
vances In  technology,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  wIU  fall  In  our  reeponsl- 
bllltlee  If  we  do  not  i4>ply  oiu-  knowledge 
and  use  the  tools  available  to  bring  lower 
cost  power  to  consumers. 

The  Secretary's  statement  points  up 
key  questions  about  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  this  Nation's  future  electric 
power  supply.  A  national  power  survey 
is  presently  underway  in  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  concerning  the  Na- 
tion's power  requirements  and  supply 
arrangements,  and  Is  expected  to  set 
forth  broad  technical  and  economic 
guidelines  for  the  future.  FPC  Chair- 
man Joseph  C.  Swidler  has  said: 

Our  goal  Is  the  development  of  a  pattern 
of  power  supply  In  1980  that  will  meet  the 
Nation's  electricity  requirements  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

By  1980  it  is  estimated  that  the  Na- 
tion will  require  about  three  times  the 
amount  of  electricity  used  today.  A  1- 
mill  reduction  in  the  cost  of  power  could 
mean  a  $3  billion  annual  saving  to  con- 
sumers In  1960. 

Prospects  for  new  giant  generating 
units  and  extra-high  voltage,  long-dis- 
tance transmission  pose  new  problems  of 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
electric  power  industry.  Technology 
may  well  speed  up  the  historical  trend 
toward  increased  power  supply  furnished 
by  a  decreasing  number  of  power  sup- 
pliers. 

Private  power  companies  now  control 
75  percent  of  the  country's  generating 
capacity  and  serve  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  Nation's  electric  power  consumers. 
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In  1917  there  were  4^4  major  private 
uUlity  generating  utilities.  Aa  recently 
as  1945  there  were  l,OfO  nich  itriTate 
power  companleB.  By  1957  there  woe 
465,  and  last  year  there  were  only  362. 
Thus,  the  number  at  such  companies  has 
declined  in  but  2  generations  from 
4,224  to  362. 

Last  year  three  private  power  com- 
panies— ^including  the  Pacific  Oas  k  Elec- 
tric Co.  in  the  State  of  California — re- 
ceived from  their  customers  nearly  $2 
billion.  Fortune  mogftrtna  recently 
listed  36  private  power  companies,  repre- 
senting about  10  percent  of  all  privately 
owned  utilities,  whose  1961  income  was 
about  $8.5  billion  or  two-thirds  of  all  the 
income  received  Iv  the  Nation's  private 
power  companies  in  that  year. 

The  merger  of  these  companies  by 
eonstdldatifiHi  or  by  aequlsitton  has  not 
prevented  rate  increases  by  the  private 
power  companies.  FE»C  studies  of  typical 
monthly  electric  bills  for  the  period 
1952-62  show  that  ttie  average  price  of 
electricity  to  residential,  commercial,  and 
industrial  customers  has  increased,  not 
decreased.  FPC  statistics  show  that 
residential  customers,  on  the  average, 
paid  more  in  1962  for  250  kilowatt-hours 
of  electric  service  than  they  did  in  1940. 
A  research  study  released  this  year  by 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  shows  rate  overcharges  of 
$1.25  billion  by  38  of  the  NaUon's  com- 
mercial electric  utilities  between  1956  and 
1960.  Arnold  Hirsch.  public  utility  con- 
sultant, reported  last  year  in  Public 
Power  magazlx>e  that  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  income  taxes  actually  paid,  the 
largest  electric  utility  company  in  each 
of  46  out  of  48  States,  excluding  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  received  a  rate  of  return  in 
195S-60  in  excess  of  the  generally  ac- 
cepted reasonable  flgtu-e  of  6  percent. 

The  latest  FPC  figures  indicate  that 
in  1961  the  net  profits  of  the  private 
power  industry  equaled  14.9  percent  of 
revenues,  while  the  profits  of  all  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  equaled  only 
S  percent  of  sales.  While  private  power 
companies  had  a  5.1 -percent  increase  in 
net  profits  in  1961.  aU  industries  in  the 
United  States  had  only  a  1.4  percent  in- 
crease in  net  profits,  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  had  a  decrease  of  4  per- 
cent In  net  profits. 

The  trade  publication  Electrical  World 
reported  on  April  8, 1963  : 

Lart  year  was  the  best  ever  for  utUlty 
net  incomes.  Based  on  a  sampling  of  142 
companies,  representing  roughly  06  percent 
of  the  total  electric  revenues  far  the  utility 
Industry,  net  incomes  posted  a  10.3-percent 
gain  over  1961,  as  compared  with  a  5.4-per- 
cent gain  la  1961  over  1960.  The  Increase  in 
1963  got  a  boost  from  the  new  3-pa-oent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service's  Uberallsed  depreciation  guide- 
lines. 

The  concentration  of  control  in  the 
electric  power  industry  is  revealed  In  the 
pattern  of  ownership  of  private  power 
companies.  A  study  of  the  top  stock- 
holders of  143  operating  power  com- 
panies and  10  holding  companies  shows 
that  5  firms — 4  stockbrokers  or  dealers 
and  1  insurance  company — are  among 
the  top  10  holders  of  22  or  more  power 
companies  each.    Together  these  5  fi- 


nancial groups  are  listed  a  total  «r  171 
times  anoBc  the  top  16  holders  at  power 
cixapany  sto^s. 

Seventeen  other  ffams  appear  among 
the  t<9  10  security  holders  of  10  or 
more  power  companies.  Together  they 
total  234  listings  amon«  the  top  10. 
Thus,  these  22  financial  firms  total  405 
listings  among  the  top  10  holders  of 
power  company  stocks  with  total  hold- 
ings of  48,574,153  shares.  With  two 
exceptions,  they  are  headquartered  in 
the  eastern  United  States. 

While  a  listing  among  the  top  10  secu- 
rity holders  of  a  private  power  company 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  fi- 
nancial firm  Itself  is  the  actual  owner 
of  the  stock,  it  does  mean  that  the  top 
holder  has  the  voting  rights  In  the  com- 
pany— a  key  factor  in  corporation  con- 
trol. 

These  facts  support  several  conclu- 
sions: First,  there  is  increasing  concen- 
tration of  economic  power  in  the  electric 
industry;  second,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  privately  owned  utilities  may 
reduce  costs  to  the  companies  but  does 
not  guarantee  lower  rates  to  consumers: 
and,  third,  new  technology,  to  achieve 
large  units  and  power  pooling,  can  en- 
hance monopoly  by  large  combines  with- 
out attendant  benefits  to  power  com- 
pany custOBsers. 

We  need  new  tools  to  insure  that  con- 
sumers Obtain  the  advantages  of  techni- 
cal advancement  in  the  electric  power 
industry.  Secretary  Udall  named  one  of 
these  new  tools — that  the  FTC  should 
have  jurisdiction  over  construction  and 
operation  of  interstate  transmission  lines. 
230  kllovolts  and  above.  Bills  were  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Emgls  and  by  me, 
to  require  that  private  power  companies 
constructing  such  lines  must  obtain  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessi^  from  tbe  FPC,  agree  to  make  ex- 
cess capacity  available  on  a  common-car- 
rier basis,  and  obtain  FPC  ■iHm)val  prior 
to  abandonment  or  curtailment  of  service 
over  the  certified  lines.  Secretary  Udall 
declared,  in  his  recent  speech  at  Cleve- 
land: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  favors  a 
strong  Mow-Bngle  blU.  We  support  a  biU 
that  would  place  mandatory  reqxilrexnents 
upon  the  FPC  to  noake  certain  that  those 
230-lLilovolt  lines  and  over  are  coDStrucUd 
which  are  needed  in  the  national  interest — 
and  are  utilized  to  their  fiillest  capacity. 

Extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  lines 
represent  superhighways  for  the  move- 
ment of  electricity.  Their  location  and 
use  is  a  matter  of  national  interest,  just 
as  is  oiu-  mterstate  Federal  road  pro- 
gram. The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  special  Interests  have  unrestricted 
control  over  either  the  road  highways  or 
the  electric  transmission  highway. 

Electric  power  is  a  necessity  of  life  in 
any  modem  industrial  nation.  It  is  not 
in  the  public  interest  to  allow  a  private 
monopoly  to  have  the  sole  power  to  de- 
cide the  Nati<m's  fiow  of  electricity. 
State  utility  regulatory  commissions  can- 
not effectively  or  adequately  deal  with 
this  question.  The  problem  cuts  across 
State  borders.  Only  with  a  national  a|»- 
proach  can  we  expect  to  protect  the  PMb- 
Uc  Interest  efficiently  and  fairly.  . 
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One  of  the  most  perceptive  experts  in 
this  country.  FPC  Commissioner  Howard 
SCorgan.  declared  earlier  this  year: 

We  now  have  a  ■.f»«»..~n  of  SO  VMrs  of 
abimtfa&Uy  doeuiaeBtMl  himtmrj  to  ahoiTni 
that  ths  electrlo  Industry  U  reuonablv 
prompt  In  putting  technologleal  advaacss  to 
use  as  soon  as  they  have  proved  p«ctlcaL 
feasible,  and  profitable,  and  U  doing  so  now 
with  rsspect  to  extra-hlgh-voltage  totercon- 
nections  regardless  of  our  naUonal  powsr 
survey;  and  (3)  that  In  the  •bmnu»  of  Mto. 
quats  public  controls,  some  elsmento  or  ths 
electric  Industry  customarily  employ  tech- 
nological advances  to  protect  and  maintain 
monopoly  positions  whUe  isolating,  restrict- 
ing or  strangling  municipal  or  rural  electric 
systems  and  publicly  ownwl  transmission 
lines. 

I  commend  Secretary  Udall  for  his 
forthright  support  of  my  bill,  H.R  2101 
His  speech  at  the  Cleveland  convention 
of  the  American  Public  Power  Association 
contains  much  useful  information  for  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country 
and  under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  complete  text: 

Remasks  bt  Sbcsktast  or  ths  iNTEmios  9tkw- 
AST  L.  Udau.  ro  A  LuMCHjcoM  or  ths  Amks- 
iCAir    PuBuc    Povnm    AssociatioWs    aoru 

AiarUAl.      COMVENTIOM,      CUCVZLAWD.      OHIO 

Aran.  30,  1963 

Por  two  very  good  reasons  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  in  Clevelaixl.  Plrst.  I  value  highly 
this  opportunity  to  address  the  annual  meet- 
ing Gf  the  American  PubUc  Power  Assocta- 
Uon;  and  seeoodly.  this  U  the  home  town  of 
one  of  my  coUeagoes  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  Anthony  Celebreaae.  fonnar  dlsUn- 
gulsbed  mayor  of  this  city  and  now  Secretary 
Of  the  Department  ot  Health.  Bducatlon  and 
Welfare. 

Cleveland's  municipal  electric  system  had 
lU  beginning  some  80  years  ago  when  the 
nearby  vUlages  of  Colllngwood  and  Brook- 
lyo.  in  the  ytan  1909  and  1906  respsctlvely, 
decided  to  establish  mimlclpally  owned  elec- 
tric systems.  Just  as  the  rtiral  electric  oo- 
operaUves  throogtiout  the  Nation  later  on. 
these  systems  were  bom  to  fill  a  need  that 
the  local  company  refused  to  serve.  Al- 
though considered  too  Isolated  for  service  at 
tbe  Unas,  a  few  years  later  they  were  an- 
nexed to  Cleveland  and  the  local  municipal 
system  began  to  grow. 

The  years  1M3  and  IWM  are  slgnlflcant  for 
other  reasons  as  well.  They  happen  to  be 
historical  mUestone  of  significant  note  In 
conservation  history  and  the  development  of 
the  West.  In  1903  the  Redamatlon  Act  was 
passed  and  signed  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  first  great  eooservatlon  Presi- 
dent, thereby  protecting  the  settlers  against 
exploitation  from  unscrupulous  land  ma- 
nipulators. 

In  190t  Congress  passed  the  Power  Devel- 
opment Act  which  gave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  develop  and  market  hydro- 
power  in  the  public  interest  and  established 
the  all-important  preference  principle  on 
the  sale  of  this  power.  This  also  established 
the  bedrock  upon  which  many  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  municipal  systems,  and  other 
consumer  utUittee  have  built  their  existence. 

The  thousands  of  customers  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland's  municipal  system  have  benefited 
considerably  from  "Muny's"  low-rcost  power. 
As  other  progressive  municipal  systems  else- 
where. I  am  confident  It  will  continue  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  consumers. 

Our  modern  electric  age  had  Its  beginning 
in  the  1800's  with  development  of  the  first 
power  sjrstem  and  Incan^lesoent  lamp.  Its 
status  in  man's  life  for'V  long  time  was 
mostly  as  a  luxury.  Now  it  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity to  each  of  us  personally  and  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation.    TO  keep  pace  with  re- 
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qulr«m«its  prsMatly.  tbs  Industry  is  dou- 
MiB^  •vsry  10  years.  But  these  needs  are 
ta  sfflwffdati^^  wltti  oot  popntatloB 
and  oar  Intarasttoiua  responslMlt- 


■ni*  eooesm  at  your  Faderal  Oovemznent 
to  that  tb«  need  for  abundant  low-cost  power 
win  bs  BBfSS  In  tlM  ■•venttoa.  the  elghttos, 
and  ta*  taawRows  bayond  as  well  as  today. 
Bvwy  mualdpal  b^sImii.  every  public  utU- 
ttlss  iltTt-***.  •very  eooperatlve,  every  private 
■tlllty  bears  aa  important  responslblUty  In 
m— ting  ttasss  futurs  nssdi. 

TlM  •nstalBSd  demand  for  power,  coupled 
with  recent  technologic  developments.  Is  cre- 
atlng  a  revolution  in  the  making  and  mar- 
keting of  elaetrlolty.  Most  spectacular  have 
ths  dSYVlopmsnts  in  extra-hlgh-volt- 
iMnsiiiSiit  of  eisotrlolty  over  long  dis- 
tances wtth  oonventtemal  alternating  current 
and  the  Interest  in  the  potentialities  of  di- 
rect currant;  the  much  larger  and  more 
e<rmff««f^  generating  tmlts  of  500.000  to 
1  tntiunn  kilowstts,  and  nu>re;  mine-mouth 
generating  planta;  ooal-alurry  pipelines;  hy- 
droelectric pumped-back  storage;  and  the 
advancements  In  the  use  of  nuclear  heat  for 
civilian  power  production. 

These  advancements  make  possible  po- 
tentially lower  costs  to  consumers  through 
accelerated  Interconnections  of  systems  and 
reglotu,  the  tapping  of  low-cost  fossil  fuels, 
the  use  of  nuclear  fuels,  and  the  naturally 
associated  economies  of  large-scale  opera- 
Uons. 

In  terms  of  history,  we  have  moved  al- 
most overnight  into  a  new  era  of  technology 
and  sustained  demands  for  electricity,  bring- 
ing new  questions  and  new  opportunity  for 
the  operations  of  the  power  Industry.  Along 
with  thla  must  come  a  reexamination  and  re- 
orientation of  the  Nation's  Industry  and 
power  policy. 

If  Amertcs'i  economy  is  to  expand  as  it 
must  to  provide  new  Jobs  and  a  rising  stand- 
ard of  living,  adequate  power  at  reasonable 
rates  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  must  be 
a  basic  and  solemn  responsibility  of  every 
Utility.  Many  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  have  firmly  estab- 
lished rolee  In  the  marketing,  transmission, 
and  regulation  of  electric  power.  AU  such 
programs  are  designed  to  provide  the  Nation 
with  low-oost  energy.  Accordingly,  we  must 
not  sidestep  crucial  issues. 

One  fundamental  issue  emerges  from  the 
fact  that  the  industry  setup,  existing  legis- 
lation, regulatory  methods,  and  many  of 
our  pertinsnt  Federal  policies  came  about  in 
an  earlier  period  of  our  Nation's  power  de- 
velopment. Changing  times  demand  a  re- 
examination of  the  situation. 

Many  fundamental  issues  affecting  the 
continuing  development  and  long-range  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  are  involved  and  must 
be  corrected  and  Improved  before  we  can  be- 
gin to  achieve  national  goals  and  alma.  In 
all  our  considerations  we  must  be  CMieemed 
with  the  role  of  our  Oovemment  In  such 
fields  as  regulation,  research  and  develop- 
ment, plans  and  programs,  and  leglalatton. 
We  must  properly  consider  the  role  of  Oov- 
emment ■ImaltaneouBly  with  that  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  bearing  in  mind  the 
needs  and  abaolute  dependence  of  the  Na- 
tion's soonomy  on  an  abundant  of  tow-oost 


We  can  properly  consider  the  overaU  pow- 
er probteos  of  oar  Nation  In  four  major 
categorise:  technological  development,  sys- 
tema  and  facilities  planning,  organlaatlon 
and  administration,  and  utUtzatlon  and 
marketing. 

Baateally,  asstulng  a  continuing  and  ample 
supply  of  low-cost  power  depends  first  upon 
improroiasnta  ta  technology  and  proper 
planning,  aueh  as  defesrmlning  those  fuels 
and  oikar  sources  of  energy  which  should 
be  utUlasd.  the  kinds  and  locations  of  plants 
that  ahould  be  buUt,  the  inter -connection  of 
power  regions,  and  major  transmlaaion  fa- 


oUltlsa  to  be  buUt.  This  ahowdd  be  accom- 
by  proper  organlaatlen  and  manage- 
it  to  plan  proper  flsalgna.  constniotlon. 
mtton  of  tha  nsiiasary  tanUltlea.  Aa 
thay  oaaaa  Into  aslstonoa  w  muat  have  opti- 
mum arrangeaoents  for  pooMng  and  Inter- 
eonnectlng  to  achieve  the  lowest  practica- 
ble coat  for  all  consumers. 

To  apply  our  developing  technology  to  the 
Nation's  energy  and  power  needs.  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  constantly  appraise 
and  study  our  requirements  for  energy  and 
manpower,  particularly  aa  they  relate  to  the 
things  which  mxist  be  undertaken  by  the 
Oovemment. 

We  in  Interior  have  felt  that  far  too  Uttle 
reeearch  and  development  effort  has  gone 
Into  the  field  of  direct-current  transmission, 
where  the  Swedes,  the  Ruaalans.  and  the 
F"g"«>*  have  outstripped  us.  But  we  are 
trying  to  catch  up.  With  significant  con- 
sumer beneflU  at  stake.  Interior  agencies 
are  providing  Important  leadership  to  the 
power  industry.  Our  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration has  well  underway  an  Intensive 
program  of  research  In  direct-current  trans- 
nUsslon.  It  has  now  rea<died  the  point  where 
we  will  soon  be  testing  a  mllllon-volt  ex- 
perimental line.  New  valvee,  new  Insulators, 
and  new  swltchgear  will  be  tested.  We  ex- 
pect the  result  of  this  research  to  provide 
design  and  operating  data  to  enable  all  utili- 
ties to  deliver  power  at  lower  costs  over  far 
greater  distances. 

Interior's  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  also 
experimenting  with  new  lightweight  trans- 
mission towers,  some  of  aluminum,  some  of 
latticed  tubular  steel.  Cost  of  InstaUation, 
durability,  response  to  temperature  varia- 
tions and  many  other  factor*  which  will 
ultimately  result  in  lower  coets  transmis- 
sion of  electric  energy  are  entering  into  these 
studies.  We  are  even  oonsldsrlng  the  Instal- 
lation Of  llghtwelcht  towers  by  use  of  hell- 
copters  in  places  now  inaoceaaible  to  conven- 
tional equipment. 

Simultaneously,  oC  course,  continued  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  Is  imder  way  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  cooperating 
with  American  Industry  and  our  public  and 
private  utilities.  Our  energy  study,  q>on- 
sored  by  the  Presldenf^  Sotence  Advisor, 
should  enable  us  to  balanoa  better  our  energy 
reaearch  and  developmant  program.  The  Im- 
portant pomt  Is  tliat  we  will  go  forward 
with  a  balanced  and  constantly  expanding 
program. 

At  this  point,  let  me  remind  you  that 
Alex  Badin  plans  on  Thursday  to  show  you 
a  film  depleting  some  of  tlM  advancements 
the  Russians  are  making  in  the  develc^unent 
and  traiMBilsBlon  of  electrlo  power.  This 
film  was  given  me  on  our  inspection  trip  to 
Russia  last  fall.  We  recognise  the  propa- 
ganda element  in  this  film  but  we  saw 
enough  of  these  Instanatlons  and  facili- 
ties to  know  that  the  RisMlans  are  In  dead 
earnest   about  stirpasalng   us   in   this  field. 

One  of  the  Important  respaoalblUtles  of 
government  is  to  lead  where  leaderahip  is 
needed.  We  believe  the  pubUc  Interest  de- 
mands the  coordination  and  integration  of 
our  Federal  power  system  for  which  In- 
terior has  the  marketing  responsibility.  In 
the  early  months  of  this  administration  we 
began  directing  our  attention  to  this  prob- 
Istn.  A  task  force  study  was  nuule.  demon- 
strating to  the  world  the  desirability  of 
building  an  extra-hlgh-voltage  dlrect-ciir- 
rent  transmission  line  or  Unas  between  the 
Columbia  River  power  system  in  the  North- 
west, the  Central  Valley  project  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  extending  to  Ijoa  Angeles  and 
perhape  even  farther  to  our  great  Hoover 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  and  President 
Kennedy  has  sent  to  Ccmgrasa  a  budget  item 
that  will  enable  us  to  begin  construction. 

We  have  already  received  approval  of  a 
16 1,000- volt  line  connecting  the  Btn^au  of 
Reclamation's  Missouri  River  Basin  systom 
with  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 


tion's system,  working  with  the  local  co- 
operative In  northam  Mlaamirl 

Theee  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  helped  to  anooun^a  such  recant 
davalopmento  aa  tbm  Ksyatooa  project  ta 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Virginia  Baotrlc  Pow- 
er Oo.'s  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmlaslon  to 
the  eastern  seaboard.  Simultanaoualy.  the 
TVA  has  entered  mto  an  airangemant  with 
a  number  of  power  ootnpanlaa  In  the  aouth- 
west  power  pool  to  achieve  the  beneflta  of 
the  IV^  million  kUowatta  of  diversity  be- 
tween these  great  power  systems.  In  the 
Midwest.  346-kilovolt  lines  have  been  pro- 
poeed  to  Interconnect  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and  other  leading 
centers. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission^  national 
power  survey  is  a  constructive  effort  to  aaaaaa 
certain  vital  national  needs  and  encourage 
necessary  action.  This  should  be  a  perma- 
nent and  continuous  activity  to  make  the  Na- 
tion aware  of  its  needs. 

Conserving  and  develc^ing  our  natural  re- 
sources is  a  task  that  not  only  requlree  long- 
range  planning  but  aeroas-the-board  ooopara- 
tlon.  I  beUeve  we  are  making  great  headway 
in  our  Government.  Of  oooaldarabla  im- 
portance to  the  entire  Natloa  Is  Uia  worka 
which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  tha 
Corpe  of  Englneera  are  doing  in  cotnprthma- 
slve  river  baaln  dev^opment.  llUs  group 
will  be  Interested  to  know  that  power  plan- 
ning Is  receiving  the  fullest  oonalderatlon,  aa 
of  course  it  shoxild. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  theee  agencies  have  dif- 
fered In  the  past  on  the  nteans  and  methods 
by  which  we  make  our  plans  and  operate  our 
projects.  Hai^ily  theae  differaxMses  are  being 
resolved  to  the  banaflt  of  the  people.  Claar- 
cut  agreements  have  been  worked  out  for 
water  resotirce  develt^Msant  In  Alssks.  the 
Columbia  River  Baaln.  and  the  Missouri  Blvsr 
Basin. 

We  are  alao  worldng  SAora  doaaly  in  our 
planning.  Of  particular  Intersst  to  thnes  In 
this  area  ot  the  Nation  are  tlM  stud  tee  we  are 
making  on  Installing  low-haad  turblnea  of 
ths  axial  flow  ^ps  on  ths  Ohio  River  whsrs 
the  Oorps'  lodes  ars  brtng  rebuilt  to  improve 
navigation.  It  appears  entirely  feasible  and 
highly  desirable  to  modify  these  exIstJng 
structures  and  make  additions  so  that  ran- 
of-tba-rlver  power  can  be  developed.  TblM 
would  be  poasibis  ttuoug^  turbines  which 
operate  eoonomlcally  and  pcoduoe  power  at 
low-heads  ranging  frbm  3S  feet  or  higher  to 
as  low  as  «  feet.  In  adrtltlnn  to  tiM  OtUo, 
this  offers  posribllitiss  for  power  dsvelap- 
mant  on  such  streams  as  tha  MtaaJeslppl.  the 
Illinois,  and  the  Arlcanaaa  Blvars.  to  mantlon 
a  few.  It  offers  America  a  grsater  cqi^Mrtu- 
nity  to  develop  her  preotous  water  rseouroes 
to  meet  the  naada  of  future  ganarationa. 

Our  power  marlcetlng  agenclaa  have  greatly 
intensified  their  virork  to  realise  the  eoon- 
onUee  offered  by  applying  the  technique  of 
piunped  storage  where  the  ganerator  doublea 
as  a  piunp.  using  off  peak  power  to  raflU 
reeervolrs  and  then  releasing  that  water  dur- 
ing peak  periods  to  generate  power. 

Many  other  pumped-storage  Installations 
are  being  planned  at  existing  and  future  Fed- 
eral projects. 

Pumped-back  storage  Is  another  new 
frontier  of  technology.  Tatun  Satik.  of  the 
Union  Bectnc  Co.  In  Missouri,  Is  rapidly  be- 
ing c<xnpleted  to  develop  about  400.000  kUo- 
watts.  Consolidated  Sdlson  has  announced 
plans  and  has  purchaaed  equipment  to  con- 
struct over  a  million  kilowatts  of  pumped 
storage  on  the  Hudson  Blver.  The  Nlaipua 
Mohawk  Co.  also  plana  another  such  mlUlon- 
kllowaU  Installaaop. 

We  oommend  theee  efforts,  pointing  out  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
must  alao  put  to  uaa  the  pumpad-storaga 
technique  if  we  are  to  pn^wrly  conserve  our 
power  energy  potential.  We  mxist  Improve 
power  pooling  methods  as  well,  strengthen- 
ing thoee  that  are  Inadequate  and  reflecting 
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the  technological  adTances  of  WBV  tranamls- 
glon  and  large  efflctent  turbdnaa. 

OrganlMttton  and  management  techniques 
must  be  modemlaed — to  plan,  to  build,  to 
operate  the  major  generating  and  tnuumls- 
■loii  frrojects  of  the  future.  Tour  Govern- 
ment must  continue  to  exercise  leadership 
and  influence  to  achieve  these  worthy  otojee- 
tlvee.  We  must  bring  ovur  marketing  and 
utUlaatton  of  power  Into  balance  with  other 
goals  to  a^lere  proper  exchange  agreements 


nounce  our  Intention  to  buUd  new  Unas, 
more  than  600  miles  long,  iinkitt^  the  IM- 
eral  transmission  systems  of  the  eastern  and 
weatem  dlTtalona  of  the  Missouri  BItst  Basin 
project  with  the  Oolarado  Rlrer  storage  proj- 
ect and  the  Parker-DaTls  project  on  the 
lower  Colorado.  ThU  line  will  Intaroooneet 
Federal  power  facilities  covering  a  16-8tate 
area  of  the  Western  United  States — In  Mozt- 
tana.  North  Dakota.  Kansas.  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arlaona.  and 


May  2 


The  address  foDowi: 

B«A«s  Mas.  >T  R«««rTATiv.  Willuk 
M.  Took.  OncocaAT  or  Vomimia,  at  Wakx. 
rout.  OH  WBMtanAT.  Anut  34.   10«3    a» 

4  PJi.,  AT  A  SraClAL  MznTNO  OF  THI  Run. 
TAH  CLXTB 

My  friends,  I  apprecUte  the  Invitation  to 
Join  with  you  on  this  occaakm.  It  U  a 
prlvUege  for  me  to  parUdpate  In  the  nro- 


^yj.^  .v  muu^'B^j,  yt^^yn  c«v.xuiuBi>  imx^uicuw      raoo,   uxan,  «ew  Mexico,  and  Arlaona.  and     gram,  and  of  course  to  eniov  th«^i-   w    C 
between  systems  and  effect  low  rates  for  con-     portions  of  the  States  of  California.  Nevada.     I  am  as  fond  of  bak«l  shad  iS  J^m^  V^ 


sumers 

But  the  beet  organisation  and  management 
techniques  and  all  our  developing  technology 
will  be  limited  in  benefits  to  Am«-lcan  con- 
sumers, unless  some  segments  of  the  power 
Industry  begin  placing  greater  emphasis  upon 
nlttmate  service  to  their  consumers  and  less 
on  defiling  Oovemment  programs  and  oon- 
sunter-owned  systems  of  the  power  Industry. 
Conservation — the  ideal,  the  principle,  the 
practice — la  the  legitimate  business  of  Oov- 
emment. Recently  In  carrying  out  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  promote  the  conservation  of 
resouroes.  the  Departments  of  Interior  and 
Agrleulture  issued  Joint  regulations  govern- 
ing applications  for  right-of-way  over  public 
lands  by  non-Federal  utilities.  We  believe 
they  will  result  in  greater  economies  and 
efBdendes  and  at  the  same  time  mininHg^t 
damage  res\iltin«  from  transmission  lines 
crossing  public  lands  and  national  forests. 
Briefly  stated  the  policy  requires  that  new 
lines  crossing  such  lands  must  be  available 
to  carry  Federal  hjrdropower  under  certain 
circumstances  as  well  as  non-Federal  power. 
In  carrying  out  these  regulations  the  Oov- 
emment would  pay  the  cost  of  using  the 
capacity  and  of  building  heavlo-  towers  or 
lines.  Irrespective  of  the  conservation  as- 
pects, It  Just  makes  good  management  sense 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  parallel  Ilnea 
If  one  can  do  the  job. 

Congress  has  before  it  now  a  bill  sponsored 
by  Senator  Cuox  Emgi.k  and  Congressman 
JoKW  E.  Moas,  both  of  California.  This  leg- 
islation proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act,  which  would  require  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  jurisdiction  over  the 
eanstmctlon  and  <^>eratlon  of  all  tranamis- 
Blon  Unes  of  330  kilovolts  and  above.  Fur- 
ther, the  bill  would  require  that  these  lines 
be  made  common  carrier,  and  the  FPC  would 
have  to  issue  a  certificate  of  public  conven- 
ience and  necessity. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  favors  a 
strong  Moes-Engle  bill.  We  support  a  bill 
that  wotild  place  mandatory  requlrementa 
upon  the  FPC  to  make  certain  that  those 
380-kllovolt  lines  and  over  are  constructed 
which  are  needed  in  the  national  interest — 
and  are  utillaed  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

While  the  onphasia  of  oiir  time  is  so  heavily 
concentrated  on  the  dramatic  advances  in 
technology,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  will  fall  In  our  responsibilities 
If  we  do  not  apply  our  knowledge  and  use 
the  tools  available  to  bring  lower  cost  power 
to  consumers.  We  in  the  Elepartment  are 
keenly  aware  of  these  responsibilities. 

I  believe  the  Kennedy  power  program  is  an 
exciting  and  vital  program  helping  to  pump 
new  life  into  the  economic  mainstream  of 
our  Nation.  A  few  days  ago  I  participated 
In  a  ground  breaking  ceremony  at  a  new 
■team  plant  at  Hayden,  Colo.,  to  be  built 
by  the  Colorado-Ute  Electric  Association  and 
the  Salt  River  Reclamation  Project  of  Ari- 
zona. This  Is  more  than  Just  a  160,000- 
kllowatt  station.  It  is  a  new  link  in  a  chain 
that  has  been  forged  piece  by  piece.  This 
small  publicly  owned  station  will  tap  Colo- 
rado coal  reserves.  Increase  employment  and 
add  $100  million  to  the  Colorado  Basin  de- 
velopment funds  because  it  will  be  tied  In 
with  a  Federal  transmlaaion  system,  giving 
firm  power  when  needed  and  sharing  the  use 
of  Federal  lines  to  serve  Its  42.000  rural  cus- 
tomers. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  importance  of  power 
transmission.    It  Is  therefore  timely  to  an- 


lowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri.  Frtwn  the 
northernmost  powerplant  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem at  Fort  Peck.  Mont.,  and  Oarriaon  In 
North  Dakota,  the  Interconnections  will 
stretch  1,260  miles  southward  to  Phoenix  and 
Yuma  in  Arlaona. 


shad  as  some  of  the 
generals  in  the  Confederate  Army  In  fact. 
I  deserted  a  battlefield  to  be  with  «,,.  *.— . 
today. 


battlefield  to  be  with  you  here 


We  believe  there  is  a  place  in  the  sim  for 
all  elementa  in  the  power  program — Federal, 
cooperative,  municipal,  private — each  has  a 
legitimate  role  to  play.  Interties,  properly 
plaimed  and  executed,  are  an  absolute  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  have  an  efficient  electric 
power  system  in  this  country. 

This  Is  sound  conservation  doctrine — and 
sound  conunonsense. 


Efils  of  Federafisi 


I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Rurltan 
International.  I  apprecUte  the  fact  that  this 
organisation  was  formed  only  s  few  vmf. 
We  are  carrying  out  the  directions  Presl-  ago  and  was  fostered  and  nurtured  inne^iJ! 
dent  Kennedy  gave  to  me  shortly  after  tak-  Nansemond  County.  It  has  grown  to  hi 
Ing  office,  to  develop  plans  for  the  early  one  of  the  most  useful  and  Wldelv  k^>«»i 
interconnection  of  areas  served  by  the  De-  service  organizations  in  the  countrr  ^^ 
partmenfs  marketing  agencies.  I  am  glad   to  be  here  in  the  dUtrict  of 

my  colleague  and  warm  personal  friend 
Watt  AsBrrr.  We  have  been  friends  for 
many  years.  The  problems  of  our  respec- 
tive distrlcta  are  common  to  us  both  and  have 
thus  drawn  us  closely  together.  Congress- 
man ABBrrr  is  faithful  and  diligent  in  his 
attention  to  the  biislness  of  his  office.  He  Is 
alert  and  dependable  and  is  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  useful  Members,  not  only 
of  the  Virginia  delegation  but  of  the  entire 
membership  of  Congress. 

I  am  gliul  likewise  to  be  in  the  district 
represented  in  the  State  Senate  by  my  long- 
time friend.  Senator  Garland  Gray.  His 
friendship,  which  I  value  and  prize  highly. 
has  meant  much  to  me  throughout  the  past 
26  or  80  years.  Senator  Gray  is  one  of  our 
most  outstanding  Virginians  and  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  our  Commonwealth. 
I  am  glad  likewise  to  be  able  to  say  that  you 
have  fine  representation  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  known  and  worked  with  nearly  all 
of  the  representatives  in  both  branches  of 
the  general  assembly  for  nearly  40  years. 
Thus,  I  believe  I  have  some  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  qualities  that  constitute  a  good 
representative. 

We  have  come  to  you  today  directly  from 
Washington.  It  is  the  so-called  model  city 
set  up  by  several  of  our  Presidents  as  an 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  follow. 
I  h(^  that  the  States  and  other  cities  of 
the  Nation  will  stxidy  this  model  city  and 
take  heed  lest  they  likewise  sttunble  and  fall 
to  disrepute. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  so-called 
model  city,  great  assistance  came  from  that 
modern-day  Samson.  Chief  Justice  Warren. 
He  Is  not  a  synthetic  Sanuon.  He  Is  genuine, 
for  like  Samson,  he  Is  not  only  blind,  heed- 
less, desperate  and  destructive,  but  he  has 
also  pulled  down  the  temple,  not  only  upon 
the  people  of  Washington  and  America,  but 
upon  himself  and  his  Court  as  well. 

Still  without  apology  for  his  utterly  rash 
and  senseless  decisions,  he  la  now  appealing 
to  Cong^ress  for  the  sum  of  $200,000  to  ac- 
quire land  for  a  parking  lot  adjacent  to  the 
Supreme  Coiurt  Building.  The  basis  for  his 
appeal  Is  on  the  grounds  that  the  S5  or  40 
ladies  who  work  in  the  offices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  must  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  walking  a  half  a  block  from  the 
building  to  the  present  parking  lot,  because 
tbat  area  Is  crime  Infested  and  It  is  unsafe 
for  them  to  do  so.  Numerous  assaulte,  usu- 
ally on  females,  have  occurred  In  that  area 
of  our  Capital. 

His  decisions,  and  I  am  speaking  of  sev- 
eral, not  just  the  Integration  decisions,  have 
resulted  in  an  open  reign  of  terror  and  horror 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  unsafe  at 
night  to  walk  unarmed  on  the  streets  of 
Waabmgton.  This  la  a  fact  well  known  to 
everyone  who  lives  there,  and  no  truthful 
person  will  deny  it.  The  children  and 
teachers  in  school  are  unsafe,  so  that  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vncnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  on  Wednesday,  April  24.  1963, 
to  attend  the  annual  Shad  PlanUng  at 
Wakefield.  V*.,  with  my  close  friend  and 
colleagrue.  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Tuck.  Representative  Tuck  Is  not  only 
an  outstanding  Virginian,  but  he  is  a 
great  American,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  this  occasion,  before  about  2.000 
persons.  Representative  Tuck  delivered 
one  of  the  finest  addresses  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  hear  in  recent  years. 
He  pointed  out  the  evils  of  federalism, 
the  danger  of  looking  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment for  help,  and  the  great  progress 
that  Virginia  is  making  today  in  solving 
her  problems  and  building  up  her 
economy. 

I  am  proud  of  Virginia,  her  people  and 
her  leaders.  I  deplore  her  detractors, 
particularly  those  living  within  her  bor- 
ders who  publicly  try  to  downgrade  her 
in  their  efforts  to  mislead  the  people  in 
an  endeavor  to  take  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment from  those  outstanding  Virginians 
who  have  charted  her  course  these  many 
years  and  heli>ed  keep  her  as  one  of  the 
leading  States  in  the  Union,  economically 

and  morally,  with  one  of  the  best  govern- 
ments in  the  Nation. 

Congressman  Tttck's  address  was  so 
timely,  so  well  received,  and  points  up  so 
cogently  the  situation  in  \^rglnla  and 

the  Nation,  I  desire  to  include  with  my 
remarks  his  address  made  on  April  24, 
1963.  at  the  meeting  of  the  Wakefield 
Rurltan  Club. 


! 
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saDarlntandsat  of  schools  has  raosntly  re- 
a  Jlataa  aothorttf  to  imposa  eotptamt  pontsh- 
It  la  even  dangeroua  to  ptsy  la  open 
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mens. 


danger  of  oooununlam.  Th*  pern  or  threat 
is  probably  mora  from  within  than  from 
without.  The  history  of  the  advance  of 
communism  deoaonstrates  this  truth.    Tlieir 


ZZ-t*mt%t.  In  t^  avnaaocusa  an«  tampies  oommunism  amtmmmvrmv^  «*»  Htou.  ^^.^ 
JTSS^W«SlromSJuS.Oa|»ltolttsrtf.  meUiod  is  to  inflltrate  and  destr^lrom 
rSSSSJuJrfwTa  New  TarkOoncr«s-     wlthla.    Lst  us  nevsr^  forget  that  oonmu- 


A  lady  secretary 
man's  oOoe   rsoently 
kneeling   In  prayer  in 
oflloe. 
Washington  is  a  city  also  noted  for  ita 


attacked   whUa 
church   near  her 


nlam  must  be  eradicated  from  the  Wea«em 
Hemisphere  for  ooezlstenoe  means  nothing 
but  gradual  surrender. 

Despite  these  baleful  axMl  pernicious  con- 


more  dlveraiflMl  than  that  of  any  (rf  tlM 
surrounding  States. 

She  is  populated  by  4.1TT,000  pscaoaa.  rank- 
ing her  14Ch  among  the  Stataa  from,  the 
Standpoint  oC  populattoo.  Sl«  Important 
rivers  course  down  from  bar  mountala  back- 
bone toward  the  eoast.  giving  bar  a  tidal 
shoreUne  of  3316  mUes  long.  whUe  three 
major  rivers  run  across  her  alluvial  aoU  and 
fields  in  the  opposite  directtoa. 

Twenty  operating  railroads  carry  her  com- 


«^- -  ■E^_-:-?..-s=rr  Tr^.'\T''"TJ'^^T^ir^.  uJ^-^^^-'T^ss-i^^rT::^-^^,. 


and  nostrums.    There  are  people  high  up  In  so  much  evU.  as  weU  as  many  others 

•n^n^ent  in  Washington.  I  hope  they  are  mentioned,  we  find  some  Joining  iU-advleed 

^    the^mlnortty,    vrho    profess    to    believe  and  misguided  persons  as  weU  as  »ome  PO''- 

Sat  Uie  g^iSSne  road  ^prosperity  is  to  er-hungry  Virginia  pollUcian^  in  with  the 

S^tekT^md  increase  eipeiimtures.  al-  tormentors    and    destructlonlsts    from    the 

tSouKh^iro^are  already  running  a  deficit  of  North   advocating    a   new   era    in   Virginia 

bUUons    of    doUars    each    year.      If  They    would    demean 


several    

spending  money  and  running  deflclte  brings 
prosperity,  we  should  certainly  have  a  pleth- 
ora of  prosperity  In  thU  coxmtry  today. 
According  to  the  Economic  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  from  1789,  the  beginning  of  the  admin- 
istration at  George  Washington  to  Jxme  SO. 
1045,  through  the  administration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  487  and  four-tenths  blllloos 
of  dollars.  The  same  source  discloses  that 
from  July  1.  1»48,  to  June  80,  19«1,  through 
the  administration  of  Truman  and  Eisen- 
hower, we  spent  a  total  of  971  and  seven- 
tenths  billions,  almost  exactly  twice  as  much 
as  was  spent  for  governmental  services  dur- 
ing aU  the  administrations  of  aU  the  other 
Preaidente  combined,  from  Washington 
through  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  may  add 
at  this  point  that  some  of  these  Presldente 
who  preceded  Truman  did  not  attain  fame 
on  account  of  their  parsimonious  conduct. 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  of  the  amount 
spent  by  the  present  administration,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  spending 
has  been  on  the  increase  rather  than  on  the 

Much  of  these  excessive  exp>endltiu-es  have 
been  worse  than  squandered  for  the  result 
has  been  the  destruction  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  many  of  the  historical  rights  and 
powers  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  locali- 
tlea  and  the  States. 

The  public  debt  in  the  last  36  years  has 
grown  to  astronomical  proportions.  The 
annii»i  Interest  alone  on  the  public  debt  now 
is  approximately  twice  as  much  as  was  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  all  pvupoees 
in  the  year  1939.  On  December  31.  1962, 
the  Nation's  public  debt  amounted  to  f30S.6 
bilUon.  7%e  latest  total  figures  on  the  debt 
o€  the  "free  wortd"  countries  was  201.6  bU- 
Uons. In  ottier  words,  the  pubUc  debt  of 
the  American  Government  exceeds  those  of 
aU  other  "free  world"  countries  by  $102  bU- 
Uon.  and  yet  we  have  given  away  to  these 
so-caUed  "free  world"  countries  over  a  $100 
biUion.  There  has  been  very  Uttle  appirecia- 
tion  on  the  part  of  many  of  these  countries 
for  what  we  have  done.  For  instance  in 
France,  the  greatest  beneficiary  of  oiu:  gov- 
ernmental laxf^eas.  where  we  have  given  away 
almost  $10  bUllon.  the  present  Government 
of  France  Is  xinoooperatlve  with  the  Unltad 
States  In  International  affairs.  The  public 
debt  of  America  exceeds  the  debt  of  all  other 
countries  of  the  world,  including  Russia  and 
others  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  by  approxi- 
mately $34  bUUon. 

I  oould  go  on  talking  about  Washington 
and  the  "new  tragic  era"  which  they  are 
foisting  upon  the  people  of  the  South.  I 
could  compare  our  poUcies  in  Cuba  90  mUes 
away,  with  the  poUcies  in  vogue  at  Vletaam. 
but  that  would  be  useless.    An  those  who 

are  informed  know  that  t«Tlble  mistakes 
have  been  made  In  respect  to  our  Intema- 
Uonal  affairs.  I  hope  that  we  may  take  a 
more  firm  and  resolute  stand  against  aU 
Communist  oountrias,  and  particularly  Cuba. 
Although  mistakes  have  been  made  we 
5hould  do  dw  best  to  repair  the  danuige  and 
to  present  a  united  front  in  fighting  oom- 
munism, whether  the  attack  is  from  within 
or  from  without    We  miist  face  up  to  the 


and  denigrate  Vir- 
ginia and  her  government  by  attacking  the 
leaders  responsible  for  the  magnlfioent  gov- 
ernmental conditions  which  now  exist  in  our 
great  Commonwealth.  These  same  influ- 
ences would  enervate  the  Democratic  Party 
by  engaging  in  wholeaale  political  funerals 
and  driving  from  the  ranks  of  democracy 
lifelong  Democrate  who  have  been  faithful 
to  the  true  principles  upon  which  o\ir  party 
Is  based  and  who  are  ita  greatest  exponents. 

I  am  not  In  sjrmpathy  with  thoee  dlasatis- 
fled  elementa  who  wish  to  gain  control  of 
Virginia's  government  and  subvert  the  pure 
Virginia  government  and  democracy  thus 
subjecting  it  to  the  control  of  scandalous 
and  unscrupulous  dty  machines.  This  gives 
offense  to  the  conscience  and  moral  feelings 
of  aU  true  Virginians  and  no  doubt  wlU  re- 
ceive their  reprobation  and  condenmaUon. 
For  my  part.  I  hope  the  Democrate  of  Vir- 
ginia will  continue  to  harmonize  their  work 
together  and  fight  for  the  sound  principles 
of  government  which  have  made  our  State 
and  Nation  great. 

I  am  opposed  to  making  over  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  In  the  image  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I  say,  "Thank  God  for  Virginia." 

I  have  a  notion  that  Sir  Christopher  New- 
port uttered  those  same  words  when  he 
brought  his  Uttle  three-ship  fleet  Into  sight 
of  American  soil  in  1007  and  prepared  to  go 
up  the  James  to  start  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  at  Jamestown. 

They  are  significant  worda.  for  they  refer 
to  what  I  shaU  always  oonsldsr  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Unkm.  Virginia  is  the  Mother 
State.  As  such,  I  am  glad  to  aay  it  has  set 
a  fine  example  for  the  other  Statea.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  more  of  them  cannot  be  induced 
to  follow  thoee  noble  examples. 

One  of  my  greatest  prides  throughout  life 
has  been  the  knowledge  that  I  was  born  on 
Virginia  soU.  Except  for  the  short  time  I 
served  In  the  Marinas  In  World  War  I  and 
my  stay  In  Waahlngton  as  a  Congressman.  I 
have  Uved  on  Virginia  soU  aU  of  my  life. 
When  my  public  services  have  ended  it  is  my 
firm  purpose  to  q>end  the  rest  of  my  days 
on  Virginia  soil. 

Virginia  has  much  for  which  to  be  proud. 
Statisticians  and  economic  ezperta,  many  of 
whom  are  not  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
but  who  recognlae  facta  and  comparisons  as 
yardsticks,  place  Virginia  at  the  top. 

During  the  decade  of  the  19&0's,  Virginia, 
in  her  rate  of  growth.  exceUed  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  every  State  to  the  south  of 
her  and  east  of  the  lOaslsslppi  but  one- 
Florida.  Her  19.8-peroent  gain  In  population 
exceeded  the  national  figure  at  18.5.  So  was 
her  17.4-percent  gain  In  labor  force  ahead  of 
the  Natloni  15.8  percent.  And  her  40-per- 
cent Increase  In  personal  Income  waa  4  per- 
cent ahead  of  the  figure  for  the  entire 
country. 

Virginia  oannoi  be  characterlced  as  a 
typical  3Ute  in  the  midst  ct  a  rsgkm.  That's 
because  she  stands  out  as  an  important  cor- 
ridor for  the  north-south  traflkc.  She  is  a 
transition  State  that  shares  common  eco- 
nomic activities  with  each  of  the  States 
around  its  periphery,  but  her  economy  is 


in  addition  to  3,760  mUes  at  aldetraok.  Sup- 
plementing theae  are  the  carrlara  ivnnlng  on 
50,000  miles  of  highways.  aU  buUt  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basla. 

Our  porta  in  the  Hampton  Roads  are 
among  the  moat  Important  in  the  world. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  Nation's  oceanborne 
exporta  of  coal,  70  percent  of  ita  exporta  of 
tobacco,  and  a  good  portion  of  ita  exporta  of 
grain  are  shipped  through  these  outlets. 

Virginia's  principal  exporta  are  coal,  to- 
bacco, grains,  woods,  fertilisers,  paper  prod- 
ucta,  food,  iron,  teztUes — 28.112.624  tons, 
according  to  the  latest  annual  figure.  Her 
Importa.  largely  petroleum  producta,  orea.  and 
foods,  amount  to  about  a  fourth  of  that. 

For  years  now,  the  trend  In  Virginia  has 
been  away  fran  agriculture  and  toward  in- 
diistrlallzation.  But  she  stlU  has  97.883 
farms  vrith  a  total  farm  population  of  680,- 
000.  In  1961,  she  produced  lOJKM.OOO  bushels 
of  apples,  192,400,000  pounds  of  peanuta,  and 
147,686,000  pounds  of  tobacco.  She  leads  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  BeltsvUle  white 
turkeys.  She  is  successfuUy  competing  with 
the  Midwest  In  the  growth  of  soybeans,  and 
with  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  apples. 

Her  oyster  harvest  Is  the  largest  In  the 
Nation,  representing  one-fourth  of  aU  the 
yield  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasto. 

In  recent  years,  manufacturing  In  Virginia 
has  forged  ahead,  in  both  employment  and 
value  added,  faster  than  It  has  In  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  She  stands  fourth  among  the  11 
Southeastern  States  In  expenditures  for  new 
plant  and  equlpoMBt  and  In  manufacturing 
employment. 

TextUes  and  chemicals  lead  among  the  in- - 
dustries.    Next  are  food  processing  and  lum- 
ber and  wood  producta. 

Virginia  is  noted  tor  the  fine  fxirnlture  pro- 
duced in  our  factorlea,  many  of  which  are 
iMsed  in  the  Fifth  Oongi'ssslonal  District. 

Virginia  ranks  first  la  ths  Nation  In  pro- 
duction of  synthetle  fibers.  Cotton  also  Is 
an  important  part  at  her  textiles.  At  Dan- 
vlUe  la  located  the  world's  largest  slngte-unlt 
textUeli^l. 

Coal  a!$counta  for  a  major  share  of  her 
mineral  production.  She  Is  the  sixth  largest 
cocd-produelng  State.  In  1900  She  produced 
7  percent  of  the  Nation's  Mtumlnous  coal 
and  Ugnlto. 

Since  1949  her  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment has  grown  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  1.1 — a  rate  weU  above  the  eight- tenths 
percent  recorded  as  the  national  average. 

She  has  301  commercial  banks,  according 
to  the  latest  count,  with  total  assets  of  nearly 
$4  blUlon  and  total  deposita  only  a  shade 
lower.  During  the  last  two  census  periods, 
the  growth  record  of  her  retaUers  has  sw- 
paseed  those  of  the  region  and  the  Nation. 
Her  travel  trade  went  up  20  percent  during 
the  .1M0%  bringing  in  about  $600  mlUlon 
annuaUy. 

HAr  labor  force  as  of  last  October  was 
1,493,760. 

Since  1929  Virginia's  per  capita  income  has 
grown  325  percent.  After  adjustment  for 
price  Increases,  the  growth  Is  stUi  a  respect- 
able 146  percent — ^78  percent  greater  than 
the  expansion  of  Uie  national  figure. 

She  has  had  a  larger  increase  in  personal 
Inoome  than  any  oUmt  State  In  the  region. 
Her  personal  Inooie  per  ci4>lta  has  gone  up 
steadUy  from  $090  In  1946  to  $1,»09  In  1961. 
Virginia  is  second  In  per  capita  income 
among  the  Southeastern  States. 
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In  VlrglnlA  lAbor-management  relations 
have  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquility.  We 
hftT*  had  relatlTely  few  itrlkee  and  work 
•toppagea  oompared  with  other  State*  In  the 
IfatUm.  Working  condition*  are  better  In 
Virginia  than  many  of  our  other  slater  State*. 
This  state  of  well-being  la  due  largely  to  the 
leadetahlp  among  our  worker*  a*  well  a*  our 
management,  and  alao  to  the  favorable,  fair 
and  Impartial  labor  relations  laws  on  the 
statute  books.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
our  rl|^t-to-work  law,  a*  well  a*  a  number 
of  other  labor-management  relations  statute* 
were  enacted  during  my  term  In  Richmond 
and  upon  my  reccxnmendatlon. 

The  harmony  enjoyed  by  Industry  and  the 
worker*  In  our  Ettate  ha*  undoubtedly  done 
much  to  enhance  the  economy  as  well  as  to 
attract  new  Industry  to  locate  within  our 
border*. 

Virginia's  future  does  look  bright.  In  the 
IMO's  we  can  look  forward  to  an  increase  in 
labor  supply  of  23  percent  a  year  compared 
with  1.7  percent  in  the  19S0'8.  This  means 
that  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  approxi- 
mately 40,000  additional  Job*  a  year. 

The  Governor's  Industrial  Committee  es- 
tablished during  the  present  administration 
ha*  done  much  to  enhance  the  industrial 
growth  of  Virginia.  There  is  every  prospect 
that  much  future  goodwill  result  from  the 
actlTltlM  of  this  committee.  In  addition  the 
preeent  administration  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  toward  increasing  employment  and 
working  conditions  In  Virginia  by  Its  encour- 
agement of  tourism  as  well  as  other  facets  of 
our  economy. 

One  of  our  most  Important  resources  Is 
our  history.  It  was  on  the  soil  of  Virginia, 
not  far  from  where  we  now  stand,  that  our 
liberties  were  first  proclaimed  and  eetab- 
Uahed.  Virginia  fumiahed  more  than  its 
share  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  Re- 
public. Much  of  the  system  of  government 
for  which  our  country  Is  famous  was  con- 
tributed by  Virginians.  Sight  Presidents 
have  been  bom  on  her  soil,  and  we  have 
produced  other  outstanding  statesmen  and 
men  beside*  those  who  became  Preeident. 
At  least  one  of  them  live*  in  this  present 
generation  and  Bemm  u*  now.  He  deserve* 
to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  Virginians  of 
all  time.  I  refer,  as  everyone  knows,  to  none 
other  than  XJJS.  Senator  H.  F.  Btbd. 

Probably  the  brightest  part  of  our  picture 
In  Virginia  1*  the  fine  government  which  we 
have  bad  b«re,  at  least  aince  the  "tragle  era" 
of  reoonstniotion.  And  much  of  the  present- 
day  progreas  Is  due  to  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Btbo.  Since  1929,  \inder  a  pay-a*-you- 
flo  fl*cal  policy,  Virginia  ha*  increased  her 
budget  tenfold  under  moderate  rate*  of  taza- 
tkm.  like  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  oper- 
ates with  a  surplus.  Is  free  of  bonded  debt, 
and  Its  residents,  unlike  thoee  of  the  Nation 
and  many  other  States,  are  taxed  to  pay  for 
current  services  only. 

We  have  a  fine  sjrstem  of  highways,  ap- 
proodmately  50,000  miles,  much  of  which 
has  been  paved  and  hardsurfaoed,  and  con- 
stitute* one  of  the  beet  road  system  in  the 
Nation,  and  for  which  Virginia  and  the 
people  do  not  owe  a  cent. 

But  the  greatest  reeource  any  State  can 
have  1*  her  people.  We  are  blessed  with  a 
wonderful  citlsenship  who  believe  In  reepon- 
Blble  government.  They  believe  In  placing 
men  in  office  such  as  our  present  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  attorney  general, 
who  are  capable  and  who  are  worthy,  and 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  highest  public  good. 

Emerson,  one  of  the  greateet  of  our  philo*- 
ophers,  in  one  of  his  essays  said  that  the 
trouble*  of  the  wcnrld  arise  largely  because 
the  good  and  the  better  are  forever  in  oon- 
aict.  while  the  force*  of  evil  are  united.  He 
Bald  that  if  the  good  and  the  better  would 
cease  conflict  and  unite  that  triumph  over 
evil  could  be  easily  secured.  Let  u*  hope  that 


our  Virginia  people  in  the  great  dll« 
and  crial*  which  we  now  face  may  lay  aside 
difference*  of  an  inconaequentlal  nature 
which  aerve  to  divide  u*,  and  let  ua  unite  to 
strengthen  our  government  and  our  State 
to  the  end  that  we  may  continue  to  enjoy 
the  same  happiness  and  prosperity  which 
have  blessed  us  for  many  past  decade*. 

Ye*,  I  say,  "Thank  God  for  Virginia."  I 
think  the  entire  Nation  has  a  reason  to  say 
the  same  thing. 
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HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  njjMou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thttrsday.  May  2. 1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration as  an  Independent  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
was  created  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  which  was 
enacted  as  Public  Law  479,  73d  Congress, 
on  June  27,  1934. 

On  May  27,  1947,  the  President  sub- 
mitted Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1947 
creating  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  transferring  to  the  new 
agency  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Public  Housing 
Administration.  Of  these,  all  except  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insiurance 
Corporation  were  made  constituent 
agencies  of  the  Housing  and  Hcnne  Pi- 
nance  Agency.  This  reorganization  plan 
became  effective  on  July  27,  1947. 

Under  the  Housing  Amendments  of 
1955,  approved  Augiist  11.  1955.  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  including  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  was  removed  from  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  and 
the  Board,  with  its  name  changed  to 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  was 
established  as  a  separate  independent 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasons  which  moti- 
vated the  Congress  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment  are  appli- 
cable to  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. However,  there  are  even  more 
compelling  reasons  today  why  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  should  be 
restored  to  the  independent  status. 

During  debate  on  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1955  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  proposed  separation  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 


In  Justification  of  such  separation,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Housing  Subcommittee.  Mr.  SPAuatAx. 
said,  and  I  quote  from  the  CoNOBasioiiAx! 
Rbcou).  volume  101.  part  6,  page  7725: 

The  situation  Is  that  the  home  loan  banks 
originally  were  made  po**lble  by  the  under- 
writing of  their  stock  by  the  Federal  Gov. 
emment.  the  Idea  being  that  they  would 
gradually  reUre  their  stock.  All  of  the  stock 
has  now  been  retired  except  about  166  mil- 
lion, and  the  home  loan  banks  are  ready, 
able,  and  willing  to  retire  that  anu>unt  now[ 
and   provlalon   for   this   Is   made  in   the   bill! 

If  the  stock  Is  retired,  why  should  not  the 
Federal  home  loan  banks  have  the  same 
status  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  (Dor. 
poratlon  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  operate  In  the  same  manner?  That 
Is  what  U  being  provided  for  by  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Housing 
Act.  enacted  in  June  1934.  authorized 
$10  million  to  be  made  available  to  the 
FHA  to  create  a  mutual  mortgage  insur- 
ance fimd.  Whatever  public  moneys 
were  made  available  to  the  FHA  have 
long  since  been  repaid. 

The  FHA  has  accumulated  reserves 
aggregating  approximately  $1  billion 
from  the  premiums  paid  by  home  buyers 
whose  mortgages  are  Insured  by  FHA. 
These  reserves  belong  to  the  participants 
in  the  mutual  system.  The  expenses  in- 
curred by  FHA  in  administering  the  in- 
surance program  are  far  below  its  earn- 
ings from  fees  and  premiums.  The  FHA 
had  total  assets  of  $1.6  billion,  as  of  June 
30.  1962,  and  its  principal  liability  on 
that  date  was  $496  million  in  long-term 
debentures  issued  in  exchange  for  prop- 
erties acquired  by  forecloeiu^. 

When  the  Congress  in  1955  established 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  there  was, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Housing 
Subcommittee  stated.  $66  million  in  stock 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  had  not  as  yet  been  retired.  If 
the  retirement  of  all  but  $66  million  in 
Oovemment-held  stock  was  sxiggested  as 
an  argument  for  independent  status  for 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  certainly 
the  same  reasoning  would  be  even  more 
compelling  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  which  owes  the 
Oovemment  not  one  cent,  and  which 
operates  without  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration's 
primary  purpose  is  to  conduct  an  actu- 
arially sound  underwriting  mutual  mort- 
gage insurance  system.  I  emphasize 
the  mutviality  of  this  Insurance  system 
because  this  characteristic  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  was 
advanced  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
transfer  of  the  system  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  in  1955. 

As  a  mutual  mortgage  insurance  sys- 
tem, operating  without  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration has  made  a  tremendous 
contribution  to  the  provision  of  housing 
for  millions  of  American  families  as 
well  as  stimulating  the  home  building 
and  allied  industries.  It  presents  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  Federal  Oovemment's  proper  role 
in  the  field  of  housing — to  encourage 
rather  than  subsidize  real  estate  and 
housing  as  an  industry. 
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The  Federal  Hotising  Administration 
must  remain  deeply  committed  to  a  pro- 
gram of  accTu^te  underwriting  based  on 
adequate  analysis  and  sotmd  business 
Judgment  On  March  11,  1963.  the 
FHA  Commissioner  in  his  first  public 
address  since  his  appointment  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  referred  to  the 
jPHA's  "paramount  public  service  re- 
quirement to  give  the  American  people 
a  mortgage  Insurance  program  consist- 
ent with  soimd  underwriting  principles." 

However,  the  events  of  the  p>ast  several 
years  have  served  to  reorient  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  frwn  the  eco- 
nomically sound  imderwriting  principles 
which  have,  until  recent  years,  charac- 
terized its  operations. 

This  reorientation  Is  the  result  of  try- 
ing to  administer  a  sound  underwriting 
system  in  conjimction  with  welfare  sub- 
sidy programs.  I  believe,  the  Congress 
should  consider  the  shifting  of  these 
welfare-type  programs  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  leaving  to  the 
FHA  its  independent  jurisdiction  over 
an  actuarially  sound  mortgage  insurance 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years,  begin- 
ning in  November  1947.  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  have  adopted  policy 
statements  urging  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  to  establish 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  as 
an  independent  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  most 
recent  of  these — adopted  in  November 
1962 — to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

FDSaAL  HOTTSntO  AOlONISTaATIOir 

Autoncnny:  The  FHA  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  housing  of 
American  families  and  to  the  housing 
industry  without  expense  to  the  public. 
However,  political  and  social  welfare 
considerations  are  eroding  the  economi- 
cally soimd  underwriting  standards 
which  have  been  the  hallmark  of  this 
agency  since  its  Inception.  Therefore, 
we  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation granting  independent  status  to 
the  FHA  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  board  of  directors  appointed  by  ttie 
President,  and  to  desist  from  adding  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  agency  which  are 
inconsistent  with  economically  sound 
underwriting  principles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1962  statement  of 
public  policy  of  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  recite  some  excellent  criteria 
for  a  private  national  mortgage  maiicet 
mechanism  such  as  the  FHA.  Under 
imanimous  consent,  I  include  appropri- 
ate excerpts  from  this  policy  statement, 
including  endorsement  of  independent 
status  for  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, also  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  along 
with  the  full  text  of  the  bill. 

The  matter  follows: 

The  E8SENTIAX.S  or  a  National  Mostgaos 
Mabxxt 
The  ready  acceptance  of  mortgages  in  a 
nationwide  market  requires  a  market 
mechanism  that  will  serve  the  foUowing 
purpoees:  (1)  Provide  a  simple  means  for 
Judging  the  quality  of  the  mortgage  secu- 


rity; (3)  compensate  for  the  special  risks 
Involved  in  high-percentage  loans;  and  (S) 
miniintBw  the  task  and  the  haaard  of  lending 
at  long  distances. 

A  quarter  century  of  experience  with  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration has  demonstrated  that  mortgage  in- 
surance can  provide  such  a  multi-purpose 
mechanism.  The  future  usefulness  of  the 
FHA  system,  or  any  other  similar  system,  as 
an  Instrument  of  a  private  national  mort- 
gage market  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  It  wiU  be  able  to  meet  the  following 
requirements  for  a  market-oriented  system 
of  mortgage  Insurance: 

1.  The  system  must  have  sufficient  capital 
and  reserves  to  warrant  acceptance  of  its 
guarantee  by  mortgage  investors. 

a.  It  should  be  op««tlve  In  all  parts  of  the 
country;  otherwise  the  pxirpoee  of  broad  geo- 
graphic coverage  cannot  be  served. 

3.  The  procedures  should  be  simple  and 
of  general  applicability.  The  idea  that  there 
need  be  a  special  type  of  flnanclng  for  every 
possible  subdivision  of  housing  demand  is 
contrary  to  the  concept  of  a  free  market.  It 
also  makes  the  syetem  so  complex  and  cum- 
bersome to  operate  that  its  usefulnes  be- 
comes gravely  imperiled. 

4.  The  Insvirance  premium  should  be  vari- 
able according  to  the  risk  considered  to  be 
present  in  the  particular  class  of  transac- 
tions. If  the  principle  of  mutuality  Is  main- 
tained, better  than  expected  experience  may 
then  produce  a  dividend  for  the  borrower. 

6.  The  interest  rate  charged  on  insured 
mortgages  should  be  freely  determined  in  the 
market. 

6.  The  system  should  be  completely  sup- 
ported by  Insurance  premiums,  examination 
fees  and  other  charges  for  services  rendered. 
There  should  be  no  quantitative  limitation 
except  that  of  prudent  and  efficient  manage- 
ment on  the  \ise  of  income  from  these  80\ircea 
for  necessary  administrative  purp>06e8  and 
the  accumulation  of  reserves. 

7.  WhUe  the  system  should  have  some  ele- 
ment of  coinsurance,  the  method  of  paying 
claims  should  be  prompt  and  involve  a  mini- 
mum of  uncertainty. 

8.  The  system  mvist  be  subject  to  govern- 
ment supervision;  but  it  should  have  conti- 
nuity in  direction  and  be  removed  from  po- 
litical Influence  that  would  Impair  adherence 
to  the  principles  outlined  above. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
should  be  recognized  as  a  federaUy  chartered 
mutual  insurance  oorftoratlon  administered 
through  a  board  of  trustees  appointed,  with 
staggered  terms,  by  the  President,  and  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  trustees. 

FHA  should  be  made  accountable  for  its 
operations  directly  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress. 


Thi  Nns  roR  a  Souwd  Mostcaok  iNSuaANCK 
Stbtuc 

(By  Milford  A.  Vleser,  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance committee,  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.,  March  196S) 
In  order  that  the  mortgage  market  of  the 
country  be  adequately  supplied  with  funds 
to  meet  the  futxire  demands  of  the  decade, 
It  Lb  vital  to  have  a  mechanism  which  wlU 
permit  and  encotirage  as  free  as  possible 
a  flow  of  investment  across  State  lines  and 
particularly  from  parts  of  the  country  hav- 
ing a  surplus  of  capital  to  parts  where  the 
supply  Is  InsufBclent  for  local  needs.  Such 
a  mechanism  Is  needed  because  of  both  the 
inadequacy  of  local  funds  in  many  com- 
munities and,  In  any  case,  the  desirability 
of  maintaining  a  healthy  competitive  sltvia- 
tion  among  all  types  of  lenders. 

The  essentials  of  a  national  market  mech- 
anism are:  the  provision  of  a  simple  means 
for  Judging  the  quality  of  the  mortgage  se- 
curity; a  method  of  compensating  for  the 
special    risks    involved    in    high-percentage 


mortgage  loans;  and  a  means  for  mlnlmia- 
Ing  the  task  and  the  hasard  of  lending  at 
long  distance. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has 
demonstrated  over  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  operation  that  mortgage  insur- 
ance can  provide  all  these  essentials.  More- 
over, no  other  type  of  mechanism  of  similar 
effectiveness  has  been  devised:  and  it  Is 
doubtful  even  that  an  alternative  system  of 
mortgage  Insurance  could  serve  the  purp>oee 
to  anywhere  near  the  same  degree. 

The  reasons  why  this  Is  bo  are  the  fol- 
lowing: FHA  Insurance  is  available  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  whUe  a  substitute  sys- 
tem would  And  the  provision  of  equivalent 
coverage  extremely  costly  and  would  require 
a  very  high  initial  capital  outlay;  State  laws 
relating  to  loan-to-value  ratios,  ;lnat\irltle8. 
etc.,  have  been  modified  so  that  all  types  of 
institutions  may  comi>ete  in  any  locality  on 
equal  terms,  whUe  to  obtain  a  similar  dis- 
pensation for  a  completely  private  substitute 
would  be  most  difficult;  FHA's  present  re- 
serve position,  combined  with  the  contingent 
liability  of  the  Treasury  on  the  debentures 
it  Issues  in  payment  of  foreclosed  mort- 
gages, gives  It  a  prestige  that  could  not  be 
gained  by   a  substitute   system. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  more 
feasible  course  of  action  at  the  present  time 
would  appear  to  be  to  improve  the  function- 
ing of  the  FHA  system  rather  than  to  at- 
tempt to  create  a  substitute  system,  and  to 
transfer  FHA  from  Government  domination 
to  private  control. 

The  following  difficulties  have  led  to  a 
decline  In  the  use  of  the  FHA  system:  an 
administered  Interest  rate  which  has  re- 
quired market  adjustments  to  be  made 
through  the  vinsatlsfactory  method  of  dis- 
counts on  the  mortgage  amount,  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  buUder  or  other  seller;  inflex- 
ible limitations  on  the  agency's  use  of  its 
own  earned  funds  for  administrative  pur- 
poees, resulting  in  repeated  inability  to  pro- 
vide prompt  service  to  applicants;  and  an 
imdeslrable  multipUclty  of  insuring  meth- 
ods and  terms  which,  combined  with  an 
examination  and  rating  procedure  of  un- 
wsirranted  complexity,  adds  greatly  to  ad- 
ministrative cost  and  delay  in  handling  ap- 
plications. 

While,  in  part,  the  procedural  complexities 
can  be  and  indeed  are  now  being  reduced 
by  administrative  action,  the  dlsabUltiee 
cited  above  can  otherwise  be  fully  corrected 
only  by  legislation.  The  problem,  therefore. 
Is  that  of  perstiading  Congress  not  only  of 
the  desirability  but  also  the  propriety  of 
making  the  satutory  changes  that  are  need- 
ed to  give  the  FHA  the  market  orientaticm 
and  Independence  of  action  prereqtiisite  to  an 
effective  mortgage  insurance  system. 

In  some  degree  this  objective  may  be  ap- 
proached by  creating  a  better  understanding 
of  what  the  FHA  is  and  what  Its  basic  piu- 
poses  are  or  should  be.  Because  of  the 
careless  use  of  such  phrases  as  "Oovemment 
Insurance,"  "FHA  flnanclng,"  and  "FHA 
mortgages,"  and  because  also  of  the  fact  that 
authorization  for  the  expendltxire  of  FHA's 
Income  follows  the  same  legislative  procedtire 
as  does  that  tor  the  appropriation  of  public 
money,  the  facts  are  often  ignored  that :  ^HA 
is  completely  privately  financed  by  the  users 
of  the  system;  all  Treasury  advances  made 
during  its  formative  period  have  been  repaid; 
and  the  remaining  l^^asury  liability  Is  now 
so  remote  as  to  have  no  practical  fiscal  sig- 
nificance. In  short,  aside  tronx  this  remote 
contingency  and  from  the  fact  that  it  Is 
administered  by  Oovemment-appointed  offi- 
cials, FHA  is  of  a  private  character. 

Moreover,  because  oC  the  confusion  as  to 
its  fiscal  status  and  of  a  long  sequence  of 
socially  directed  leglsUtlon.  the  inltUl  and 
essential  function  ot  ^EJk  as  a  vital  Instru- 
mentality of  the  private  mortgage  flnanclng 
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sjstem  haa  been  rubmerged  In  a  welter  of 
alma  other  tban  tlioae  cA  faeUltatlng  a 
nationwide  flow  of  mortgage  funds,  broaden- 
ing oompetlUon  aiaong  lending  InstttuUoixB. 
and  hence  contributing  to  the  general  Im- 
prorement  In  the  Tolume  and  quality  of 
hooilng  and  the  reduction  and  regl(»ial 
equalisation  In  the  cost  of  mortgage  money. 

It  Is  iirobable.  however,  that  more  will  be 
needed  than  a  mere  clarification  of  status 
and  purpose — Important  as  that  Is — If  FHA 
la  to  be  allowed  to  operate  with  the  Inde- 
pendence and  the  flexibility  and  the  freedom 
tiVBk  fixed  Interest  rates  Uiat  are  eflsentlal 
to  the  fuUUhttent  of  Its  basic  functions.  In 
Una  with  this  rlew.  statutory  changes  might 
be  ooiuldered  which  woiild  emphasize  the 
presently  strong  private  financial  character- 
istics o<  the  agency  and  assure  Its  orienta- 
tion feoward  the  private  mortgage  market. 

The  following  suggestions  should  be 
considered : 

Tbe  reeetabllshment  at  FHA  as  an  Inde- 
pendent federally  chartered  mutual  mortgage 
Insurance  oorporatlon  administered  through 
a  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  officers  appointed  by  the  trustees. 
Precedents  for  sucli  action  are  the  removal 
of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  System  frocn  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  from  HHPA. 

Sllmlnatlon.  In  the  reorganized  agency,  of 
all  foraks  of  ipedal-purpoee  inrurance,  leav- 
ing three  basic  operations — one  for  one  to 
four-family  properties.  Including  oondomin- 
lums.  (me  for  rental  housing  property,  and 
one  for  eooperatlves.  Special -purpose  func- 
tions. If  polltioaUy  luiavoldable,  should  be 
left  In  HHFA. 

The  reeetabllshment  of  an  tmreetrlcted 
interest  rate  structure  that  will  re^>ond  to 
market  forces.  The  rigid  Interest  rate  has 
been  the  main  source  of  instability  In 
mortgage  and  building  activity  since  the  end 
oX  the  war. 

The  establishment  of  a  simple  method  of 
Issuing  nMxrtgage  insruanoe  by  changing 
archaic  documenti  and  »»i»""»i  requirements 
to  pennlt  FHA  to  compete  on  a  time  basis 
with  other  flnsnctal  institutions.  The 
elimination  of  unwarranted  complexity  by 
the  adoption  o<  a  system  which  would  reduce 
administrative  costs  and  greatly  reduce  delay 
in  *'^''*^^<"g  appll<*at^'^"T 

The  transfsnlng  of  FHA  from  Oovemment 
domination  to  private  control  would  oon- 
twnpiite.  as  at  present,  that  the  TBK  pay 
for  adminlstratiTe  expenses  and  make  re- 
quired addlttons  to  reserve  out  at  premium 
Income  and  other  charges.  Economies  could 
be  instituted  and  consideration  would  be 
given  to  adjusting  the  amount  and  method 
of  payment  at  the  TBJl  Insurance  premium. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  is  the 
finest  example  at  coc^Mratlon  between 
Govsmment  and  private  enterprise  for  the 
bettemMnt  of  our  people.  In  nx>re  than 
29  years  of  its  hlstcn^  it  has  not  coot  the 
taxpasrers  of  our  country  $1  and  the  FHA  has 
repaid  to  the  Federal  Treasury  all  advances 
made  during  Its  organization  period.  It  has 
been  a  great  force  for  good  stlmxilating  hcme- 
ownership  to  the  highest  percentage  ever 
attained  by  any  cotmtry. 

Now,  for  the  reasozw  dted.  it  Is  no  longer 
the  dominant  ixUluence  in  housing  as  In  the 
past.  It  needs  change  and  rejuvenation. 
The  wisdom  and  ingenuity  which  founded 
FHA  most  sgain  iM  used  in  its  rebirth. 

In  the  past  FHA  has  been  tremendously 
Bucoessful  In  prooMtlng  homeownership  in 
our  new  suburbs.  While  it  must  continue 
this  rote,  it  is  absolutely  essentlsl  that  it 
be  the  vehicle  which  can  expeditiously  and 
effeetlTsly  aid  in  the  redevelopment  of  our 
Anwrteaa  eitlea.  It  must  <mce  again  take 
sffaottve  toadsrahlp  if  we  are  to  meet  soo- 
eastfally  the  hooslng  problems  <rf  the  future. 


HJL  0010 

A  blU  to  estahUah  the  Federal  Hoosiag  Ad. 
ministration  as  an  independent  ageiMiy  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oowremaaent 
Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Rejtreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  aaaemhled.  TbrnX  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  which  was 
established  pursuant  to  section  l  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  (48  Stat.  1346;  12  UJBC 
1702)  and  made  a  constituent  agency  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  pursuant 
to  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1M7 
(61  Stat.  954;  6  U3.C.  13Sy-16).  shaU,  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  cease  to  be 
such  a  constituent  agency  and  shall  be  an 
Independent  agency  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  functions  and  powers  vest- 
ed in  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  by 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (13 
D.S.C.  1701  et  seq).  are  hereby  transferred 
to  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  which  shall  consist  of  three 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  wltb  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate.  Not  more  than  two  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  President  shall  designate  the  members 
of  the  Board  first  appointed  hereunder  to 
serve  for  terms  expiring  respectively  one,  two, 
and  tbree  years  after  tbe  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  and  thereafter  the  terms  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  four  years.  When- 
ever a  vacancy  shall  occur  on  the  Board  the 
person  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  terni  of  the 
member  whose  place  he  is  appointed  to  fill. 
Each  of  the  members  of  tbe  Board  shall  re- 
ceived compensation  at  the  rate  of  $ 
per  year. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  as  CThalrman.  The 
Chalnhan  shall  (1)  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Board,  (3)  appoint  and  direct 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  functions  of  the  Board,  or  of  any 
oAoe  or  agency  under  the  Board,  and  (8) 
designate  the  order  In  which  the  othn*  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall,  during  the  absence 
ot  disability  of  tbe  Chairman,  serve  as  Act- 
ing Chairman  and  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chalmutn. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding lawfully  commenced  by  or  against 
the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner,  in  his 
ofllcial  capacity  or  In  relation  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act,  but 
the  co\irt  may.  on  motion  or  supplemental 
petition  filed  at  any  time  within  13  months 
after  such  taking  effect,  showing  a  necessity 
for  the  survival  of  such  suit,  action,  or  other 
proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  involved,  allow  the  same  to  be 
maintained  by  or  against  the  Board. 

(b)  All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  authcrl- 
ffMi""«.  delegations,  or  other  actions  duly 
Isstied,  made,  or  taken  by  or  pursuant  to 
applicable  law,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ootnmls- 
sioner  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  until 
modiflad  or  rescinded  by  the  Board. 

(c)  Reference  in  any  other  Federal  law 
to  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  Board. 

(d)  Tbe  oAee  of  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner is  hereby  abolished. 

Sac.  4.  The  provlskms  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period 
of  ninety  days  (oUowtng  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;  eaeept  that  ths  Prasidsnt 
■say  nominate,  and  by  and  with  ths  advice 
and  eoassnt  of  the  Senate,  appoint  the  mam 
bars  of  the  Board  at  any  time  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 


NadoBd  S«rrict  Corps  BiO 

EXTENSION  OF  REIiARKB 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NSW  jxasKT 
m  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVS8 

Thunday.  May  2, 19€i 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  fellows  a  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  of  H.R.  5625,  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  bill,  introduced  by 
me  and  nearly  two  score  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

This  analysis  is  of  the  bin  as  intro- 
duced: 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may 
be  cited  as  the  "National  Service  Corps 
Act." 

Section  2  states  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  These  are  to  open  new  opportuni- 
ties for  full-time  service  working  with 
those  Americans  tn  greatest  need;  to 
illuminate  those  needs,  so  as  to  expand 
the  attack  on  deprivation  in  the  United 
States;  to  motivate  many  more  citizens 
to  volunteer  their  services  in  their  own 
communities,  thus  encouraering  com- 
munities to  help  themselves;  and  to  in- 
spire more  people  to  choose  professions 
that  serve  their  fellow  citizens. 

This  section  declares  that  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act  through  a  Na- 
ti<mal  Service  Corps,  which  will  be  com- 
posed of  ctu^ully  selected  men  and 
women  of  all  ages  who  shall  be  made 
available — upon  local  invitation  and  in 
cooperation  with  interested  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental  acendes — to 
serve  for  a  limited  time  in  projects  di- 
rected toward  the  critfteal  human  needs 
of  our  coimtrymen.  Projects  may  in- 
clude projects  designed  to  make  corps- 
men  available  for  work  with  persons  in 
institutions  for  the  mentally  iU  and 
mentally  retarded  and  during  their  re- 
turn to  normal  living;  in  meeting  the 
health  and  education  needs  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families.  Iiullans  liv- 
ing on  or  oCr  reservations,  and  residents 
of  depressed  areas  and  rural  and  urban 
slums:  in  care  and  rehabilitation  of  tbe 
elderly,  the  disabled,  the  delinquent 
young  and  dependent  children;  in  im- 
proving standards  of  educationad  oppor- 
tunity; and  in  other  projects  directed 
toward  critical  human  needs.  To  the  ex- 
tent possible,  each  project  carried  out 
under  this  act  shall  provide  for  contri- 
butions by  the  cooperating  agencies. 

Section  3(a)  authorises  the  President 
to  carry  out  projects  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  stated  in  section  S  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. This  bin.  like  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  provides  for  the  granting  of  all  au- 
thority and  the  appropriatkm  of  all 
funds  to  the  President,  with  power  to 
delegate  any  or  all  functions  and  to  allo- 
eate  any  or  all  funds  as  he  sees  fit  See 
sections  4(b)  and  7(c). 

Section  S(b)  provides  that  before  un- 
dertaking a  project,  the  President  shall 
Msure  himself  that  it  win  not  displace 
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regular  workers  or  duplicate  or  replace 
an  existing  service  in  the  same  locality. 

Section  3(c)  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
commencing  July  1.  1963,  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5  million  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  bill  For  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  this  subsection  authorizes  appro- 
priation of  such  amounts  as  Congress 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  punxMes  of  the  bilL 

Section  4(a)  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Director  of  the 
National  Service  Corps.  The  President 
may  fix  the  salary  of  this  officer  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  $20,000  per  annum.  This 
section  authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  Deputy  Director  of  the  National 
Service  (Dorps  and  to  fix  his  salary  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  $19,500  per  annum. 

Section  4(b)  authoriees  the  President 
to  exercise  any  functions  vested  in  him 
by  the  bill  through  such  agency  or  ofiBcer 
of  the  Oovemment  as  he  shall  direct. 
The  head  of  any  agency  or  any  officer 
performing  functions  under  the  bill  dele- 
gated by  the  President  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  riiles  and  regulations  and  to 
delegate  his  functions  under  the  bilL 
lliis  subsection  Is  identical  to  section 
4(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Section  5(a)  authorizes  the  President 
to  enroll  in  the  National  Service  Corps 
for  service  in  the  United  States,  qualified 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  known  as  corpsmen.  It  is 
intended  that  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  service  of  National  Service  corps- 
men  be  exclusively  those  stated  in  the 
bill  and  those  consistent  with  the  bill 
which  the  President  prescribes.  Because 
many  of  the  statutory  rules  relating  to 
persons  regxilarly  employed  in  Oovem- 
ment agencies  would  be  inappropriate  or 
irrelevant  to  this  type  of  temporary  vol- 
unteer service,  this  subsection,  patterned 
after  the  Peace  Corjie  Act.  provides  that 
corpsmen  are  not  to  be  deemed  to  be 
officers  or  emplojrees  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose  except  as  provided  in  Uie 
bill. 

Section  5(b)  provides  that  whenever 
the  President  determines  that  it  is  m  the 
national  interest,  he  may.  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate,  enroll  qualified  foreign  na- 
tionals in  tlie  Corps  for  service  in  the 
United  SUtea.  It  is  intended  that  the 
authority  granted  in  this  subsection 
would  be  sparingly  used  to  permit  the 
enrollment,  for  example,  of  Cuban  na- 
tionals resident  in  the  United  States  for 
service  on  a  project  serving  the  needs  of 
Cuban  refugees  or  of  Mexican  nationals 
for  service  on  a  project  serving  the  needs 
of  migrant  workers  and  their  families. 

Section  5(c)  is  similar  to  the  compa- 
rable subsection  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
and  provides  that  corpsmen  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  such  living,  travel,  and  leave 
allowances  and  such  housing,  transpor- 
tation, supplies,  equipment,  subsistence, 
and  clothing  as  the  President  determines 
to  be  necessary  for  their  maintenance 
and  to  insure  health  and  effectiveness. 
It  is  intended  that,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, the  corpsmen  will  live  on  the 


same  level  as  their  cotmterparts  la  the 
host  oommmiity.  Tliis  subsection  also 
authorizes  the  furnishing  of  transporta- 
tion and  travel  allowances  to  applicants 
for  enrollment  and  former  corpsmen  en 
route  to  or  from  places  of  examinations, 
training,  enrollment,  and  termination. 
The  authority  with  respect  to  appUcants 
is  included  because  persons  will  not  be 
enroUed  in  the  National  Service  Corps 
until  they  are  finally  selected,  following 
training,  and  actually  report  for  service. 

Section  5(d)  is  similar  to  the  compa- 
rable subsection  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
and  provides  for  payment  of  an  adjust- 
ment allowance  to  corpsmen  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  President  but  not  to  exceed 
$75  for  each  month  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice as  determined  by  the  President. 
These  payments  would  accumulate 
monthly  but  would  normally  not  be  paid 
until  the  termination  of  service,  as  they 
are  Intended  primarily  to  assist  corps- 
men  during  the  period  of  transition  back 
to  life  at  home.  However,  in  order  to 
enable  the  corpsman  while  in  service  to 
meet  important  obligations,  such  as  con- 
tribution to  the  education  of  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  payment  of  life  Insur- 
ance premiums,  or  emergency  expenses, 
the  President  could  permit  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  accrued  amount  of  the  adjust- 
ment allowance  to  be  disbursed  while  the 
corpsman  was  in  service. 

Section  5(e)  authorizes  the  designa- 
tion of  corpsman  leaders  from  among  the 
corpsmen.  Corpsman  leaders  would  be 
persons,  generally  senior  to  corpsmen  in 
age  and  experience,  who  were  required 
for  supervisory  or  other  special  duties 
or  responsibilities  in  the  field.  All  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  corps- 
men  would  i^ply  to  corpsman  leaders, 
and  the  term  "corpsmen"  throughout  the 
bill  includes  "corpsman  leaders." 

Section  5(f)  provides  that  corpsmen 
shall  be  treated  as  Oovemment  em- 
ployees for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Comi>ensation  Act,  which 
provides  for  disability  compensation 
payments  and  medical  care  in  the  case 
of  injury  or  disease  arising  out  of  Fed- 
eral employment.  For  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  level  of  disablUty  benefits, 
which  is  related  to  earnings,  corpsmen 
would  be  deemed  to  be  receiving  monthly 
pay  at  the  lowest  rate  provided  for 
OS-7  in  the  executive  branch.  Under 
this  provision,  at  present  OS  rates,  a 
corpsman  who  became  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  would  receive  approxi- 
mately $300  per  month. 

As  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  where  a 
corpsman  suffered  injury  or  illness  while 
located  in  the  United  States,  the  rules 
applied  in  similar  cases  by  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Boutl  would 
determine  whether  the  illness  or  injury 
arose  out  of  the  corpsman's  service.  Al- 
though covered  by  FECA  at  all  times,  a 
corpsman  would  not  begin  to  receive  dis- 
ability payments  and  other  benefits  so 
long  as  he  was  in  service,  since  he  would 
be  receiving  living  expenses  and  full 
medical  care  during  that  time  and  would 
continue  to  accrue  his  adjustment  allow- 
ance. This  subsection  also  insures  that 
the  Injured  corpsman.  or  his  dq^endents 
in  the  case  of  death,  will  not  receive 


double  benefits,  by  providing  that  any 
payment  on  accoimt  of  the  same  Injury 
or  death  received  from  the  entity  to 
which  the  c<Mpsman  was  assigned  shall 
be  credited  against  any  benefits  payable 
under  the  FECA. 

Section  5(g)  provides  that  corpsmen 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  of  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  any 
service  performed  by  an  individual  as  a 
corpsman  shall  be  deemed  for  such  pur- 
poses to  be  performed  In  the  employ  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  Intended  that 
corpsmen  would  be  treated  equally  with 
other  persons  with  respect  to  income  and 
withholding  taxes,  social  security  taxes, 
and  social  security  coverage.  There  are 
no  provisions  in  the  bill  comparable  to 
sections  201  and  202  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  which  amended  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  exemptions  from  gross  in- 
come for  certain  allowances,  and  for  spe- 
cial "backpay"  treatment  of  termination 
or  readjustment  payments. 

Section  5(h)  Is  similar  to  the  compa- 
rable provision  in  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
and  authorizes  the  President  to  make 
provision  for  health  examinations  and 
immunization  of  corpsmen  preparatory 
to  service  and  complete  health  care  dur- 
ing service.  Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  such  examina- 
tions. Immunization,  and  care  could  be 
provided  through  available  medical  fa- 
cilities of  other  agencies  and  in  such 
cases  the  agency  operating  the  medical 
facility  would  be  reimbursed  from  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  appropriations. 
Where  examination,  immuniaation,  or 
care  were  not  furnished  through  other 
Oovemment  facilities,  other  arrange- 
ments would  be  made  either  by  the  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  or,  in  tbe  case  of 
some  projects  administered  tfazx>ugh 
other  agencies,  by  the  administering 
agency  pursuant  to  agreement  with  the 
National  Service  Corps. 

Section  5(1)  enaUes  corpsmen  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  the  period  of  their  volun- 
teer service  for  tbe  purposes  of  retire- 
ment, and  also  generally  for  the  purposes 
of  seniority,  reduction  in  force,  leave  ac- 
cumulation, or  other  rights  and  privileges 
based  on  length  of  service,  in  the  event 
they  later  became  employed  in  any  of  the 
various  Federal  civilian  employment 
systems. 

Section  5(J)  authorizes  the  President 
to  detail  or  assign  corpsmen  or  otherwise 
make  them  available  to  other  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  or  any  State  or 
subdivision  thereof,  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, or  other  organizations,  indi- 
viduals, and  firms.  Oorpsmoi  80  assigned 
or  detailed  would  conUnue  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits,  allowances,  and  privi- 
leges provided  for  corpsmen. 

Section  5(k)  provides  that  corpsmen 
shall  be  deemed  employees  of  the  Oov- 
emment for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  and  other  similar  Fed- 
eral claims  statutes — such  as  the  Suits  in 
Admiralty  Act — ^which  waive  the  Oov- 
emment's  immunity  from  suit.  Tills 
means  that  the  Gk>vemment  could  be 
sued  for  damages  for  the  negligent  act 
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or  f**— V>i*  or  certain  other  wrongful 
condnct  «<  a  Mrpsman  under  eirown- 
staneee  whore  the  Oovcniment.  if  *  pri- 
vate penon.  would  be  Uable.  canhM  of 
this  nature  not  In  ezoeaB  of  $3,600  eould 
be  settled  administratively  under  the 
federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  Thl«  subeec- 
tion  alao  provides  that  eorpnnen  shall 
be  subject  to  provisions  of  ttie  Hatch  Act 
irtilch  limit  the  political  activities  of  em- 
pltvees  of  the  united  States. 

Sectkm  SO)  authorizes  the  President 
to  terminate  the  service  of  a  corpsman 
at  any  time  at  his  pleasure. 

Section  5(m)  provides  that  upon  en- 
rcdhnent  every  corpsman  shall  take  the 
foIlowiii«  oath  prescribed  for  persons 
appointed  to  any  office  ot  honor  or  profit 
by  section  17S7  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  milted  SUtes: 

I,  A.  B.,  «So  solemnly  swear  (or  afBrm)  that  I 
wlU  supp<n^  and  defend  tbe  Constitution 
Of  the  UiUtsd  States  against  an  enemlss,  for- 
eign and  domestic;  that  I  vlll  bear  true  faith 
and  alleskknee  to  tbe  same:  tbat  I  take  tliU 
oMlgatloa  Xreely,  wltliout  any  naantal  reaar- 
Tatioa  or  pxvpoee  oX  evasion;  and  that  I  will 
veil  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter.  So 
Help  me  Ood. 

Sectk»  5(n)  authorizes  the  President 
to  provide  training  for  appUcants  for 
enroUment  as  corpsmoi  and  for  corps- 
men  followina  enrcdlment.  It  is  in- 
tended that  actual  tfirollment  in  the  Na- 
fckmal  Service  Corps  take  place  after  the 
basic  period  of  training  and  after  final 
selection  for  service  on  a  particular  proj- 
ect. Durins  training,  however,  appli- 
cants for  emroUment  would  be  treated  in 
aU  respects  as  corpsmen  and  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  service 
as  corpsmen.  except  that  their  training 
period  would  not  be  credited  toward  re- 
tirement or  other  benefits  in  oiher  Fed- 
eral services  In  which  they  may  subse- 
qtxnt^  be  onployed.    See  section  17(c) . 

Section  5(o)  provides  tliat  the  number 
of  ommmen  enrolled  in  the  National 
Service  Corps  shall  not  exceed  1.000  dur> 
Ing  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
19g3.  and  Shan  not  exceed  5.000  at  any 
time  thereafter,  unless  otherwise  au- 
thorised by  the  Ccmgress. 

Section  g  authorises  the  President  to 
employ  sa^  personnel  other  thsm  corps- 
men  as  the  Presidait  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  the  bin.  Such  personnel,  unlike 
corpsmen,  would  be  subject  to  the  usual 
rules  of  Ctovemment  emiHoyment  and 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bin  ai^Ucable 
to  employees. 

Section  7(a)  (1)  is  similar  to  section 
10(a)(1)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  and 
authorizes  the  President,  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  the  bm.  to  make  con- 
tracts and  agreemoits  and  otherwise  co- 
operate with  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment or  of  any  State  or  subdivision 
thereof,  private  nonprofit  organisations, 
and  other  private  organizations,  indi- 
viduals, and  fhms. 

Section  7(a)(2)  authorises  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  vohmtary  sei  vices  and 
gtfts  of  money  or  property  for  the  use 
of  the  National  Service  Oorps  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  MQ.  This 
provision  is  siotilar  to  one  contained  in 
section  10(a)  (3)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
It    makes    clear    the    National    Service 


Corps'  authority  to  accept  gifts  of  money 
OS  equipment  or  to  accept  ooiUributions, 
for  example,  to  estsMish  training  or  op- 
erating facilities  which  might  provide 
the  framework  for  National  Service 
Corps  projects.  This  subsection  also  au- 
thorises the  President  to  dispose  of  such 
donated  laoperty  in  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  the  hilL 

Section  7(b)  provides  that  a  contrsu:t 
or  agreement  for  services  of  corpsmen 
may  obligate  current  fiscal  year  funds 
available  under  the  bill  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  2  years,  including  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  or  providing 
for  the  allowances  and  other  benefits  of 
corpsmen.  Such  contracts  or  agree- 
ments would  be  subject  to  termination 
if  Congress  terminated  the  program. 
This  subsection  is  based  upon  section 
10(c)  of  the  Peace  Corjw  Act  which  pro- 
vided 3-year  contract  authority. 

Section  7(c)  is  similar  to  section  10(e) 

of  the  Peace  Corpe  Act.  with  minor  modi- 
ficaticm.  It  permits  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  ot  the  tilll  to  be  allocated 
to  any  Oovemment  agency  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  under  the  biU.  Funds 
so  allocated  could  be  spoit  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  of  the  bill  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  authority  governing  the 
activities  of  the  agency  to  which  the 
fimds  were  allocated. 

Section  7(d)  is  the  same  as  section 
10(f)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  author- 
izes any  officer  of  the  Oovemment  carry- 
ing out  functions  imder  the  bill  to  utilise 
the  services  and  facilities  of  other  Oov- 
emment agencies  or  procure  commodi- 
ties from  other  government  agencies. 

Section  7(e)  is  the  same  as  section 
10(g)  of  the  Peace  (3orp8  Act  It  sets 
forth  the  manner  in  which  reimlmrse- 
ment  or  payment,  when  required,  is  to 
be  made  to  another  agency  furnishing 
facilities,  services,  or  ccmunodities  to 
carry  out  the  bUl. 

Section  8(a>  is  substantially  identical 
to  section  12(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
It  aathorlies  the  President  to  appoint 
persons  to  memberdiip  on  a  National 
Service  0>rps  Advisory  Council  to  advise 
and  consult  with  him  with  regard  to  gen- 
eral policies  and  programs  designed  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  biU.  The 
members  of  this  Council  are  to  be 
broadly  representative  of  various  public 
and  private  organizations  and  groups  as 
weU  as  IndividualB  interested  in  the  pro- 
grams and  objectives  of  the  National 
Service  Corps. 

Section  8(b)  provides  that  members 
of  the  Council  shaU  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  and  meet  at  his  caU. 
It  further  provides  that  members  who 
are  not  onployees  of  the  Oovemment 
may  receive  out  of  funds  available  for 
purposes  of  the  bin  compensation  not 
exceeding  $75  for  each  day,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  days  in  any  fiscal  year,  spent 
away  frtxn  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  in  connection  with  meetings 
or  ccmferences  of  the  Council,  and  while 
so  engaged  may  receive  travel  expenses 
and  per  diem  in  Ueu  of  subsistence  as 
authorised  by  law — 5  U.S.C.  73b-2.  This 
inrovislon  is  slmflar  to  section  12(b)  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Section  9(a)  is  similar  to  section  13 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  authorizes 
the  employment  of  experts  and  consult- 


ants and  organisations  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  5  UJ5.C.  55a.  with  compen- 
sation at  rates  not  exceeding  $7S  per 
diem  plus  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law— 5  U.S.C.  73b-2.  The  proviso  at  the 
end  of  this  sxibsection  authorizes  annual 
renewal  of  aQ  contracts  under  ttils 
subsection. 

Section  9(b)  exempts  exi)erts  and  con- 
sultants appointed  under  section  9(a) 
from  Federal  laws  governing  reemploy - 
ment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  and 
simultaneous  receipt  of  oompensatitm 
and  retired  pay  or  annuities.  The  same 
exemptions  are  provided  for  members— 

except  regular  Oovemment  employees 

of  the  Council  referred  to  in  section  8. 
These  exemptions  are  the  same  as  thoee 
provided  In  section  13(b)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  for  experts  and  consultants 
and  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  Na- 
tional Advisory  Board. 

Section  10  provides  express  authority 
for  a  number  of  specific  kinds  of  expend- 
itures. Most  of  these  provisions  are 
designed  to  provide  the  express  author- 
ity to  make  specific  uses  of  appropriated 
fimds  which  is— or  appears  to  be — re- 
quired by  various  statutes  and  Comp- 
troner  General  rulings,  or  to  overctune 
or  modify  certain  Govenunent-wlde  re- 
strictions which  would  inhibit  effective 
and  efficient  National  Service  Corps  op- 
erations. Each  of  these  authorities  is 
provided  with  respect  to  the  Peace  Corps 
program  by  section  15  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  Specifically,  this  sxibsection  au- 
thorises: 

First.  Payment  of  rents  in  the  United 
States,  for  which  express  authorisation 
is  required  by  the  provisions  of  40  UjS.C. 
34.  40  U.S.C.  304c,  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  18  of  1950.  This  would  enable 
the  National  Service  Corps  to  rent  re- 
cruitment or  training  facilities  outside 
of  Washington  as  weU  or  f  aclhtles  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  utUlslng  Service 
Corps  i4>propriations.  nils  paragraph 
also  permits  expenditures  for  nsmin, 
alterations,  and  improvements  to  leased 
properties  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  tlie 
first  year's  rent,  the  ceiling  imposed  by 
40  UJ3.C.  278a. 

Second.  Expenses  of  printing  and 
biZKling  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  11  of  the  act  of  March 
1,  191»— 44  U.S.C.  111.  This  provision, 
similar  to  that  contained  in  section  15 
(a)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  would  be 
utilised  sparingly  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  National  Service  Corps 
for  recruiting  materials  and  for  printed 
matter  on  a  time  schedule  which  can- 
not be  met  under  existing  regtilations. 

Third.  Expenses  In  connection  with 
meetings  concerned  with  the  purposes  of 
the  bin,  including  meetings  of  experts 
or  consultants  appointed  imder  section 
lS(a) .  This  paragraph  has  been  Includ- 
ed, as  in  secUon  15(d)  (2)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  in  view  of  the  provisions  of 
31  UJ8.C.  551  and  31  US.C.  673. 

Fourth.  Expenses  of  preparing,  trans- 
porting and  disposing  <^  remains  of 
corpsmqi  dying  whfie  away  from  their 
homes  participating  in  activities  under 
the  bin.  This  is  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  15(d)  (10)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  and  to  authority  presently 
available  for  employees  of  the  Govern- 
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meet  and  their  dependents  under  5 
UJ3X7.  103a. 

Section  11  requires  the  President  to 
transmit  reports  to  Congress  on  opera- 
tions under  the  bm  at  least  once  in  each 
fiscal  year. 

Section  12  provides  that  aU  persons 
empl(}yed  or  assigned  to  duties  and  all 
corpsmen  enrolled  under  the  bill  shall 
be  investigated  to  insure  that  the  em- 
ployment, assignment,  or  enrollment  is 
consistent  with  the  national  interest  in 
accordance  with  standards  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  President.  It 
is  anticipated  that  under  this  provision 
tiie  same  type  of  Investigations  would 
be  provided  for  National  Service  c:k>rps 
personnel  and  corpsmen  as  are  presently 
provided  for  Federal  employees. 

Section  13  auUiorizes  the  President  to 
adopt  a  seal  or  emblem  for  the  National 
Service  Corp*. 


Section  14  is  the  same  as  section  20  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  amends  the  stu- 
dent loan  provisions  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  to  suspend 
principal  and  interest  payments  on  such 
loans  for  student  borrowers  during  the 
period  of  their  NaUonal  Service  Corps 
service,  as  is  now  provided  with  resi>ect 
to  borrowers  in  military  service.  Be- 
cause of  possible  constitutional  objec- 
tions to  this  amendment  if  applied  man- 
datorily to  loans  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  biU,  a  proviso 
has  been  added  which  would  aiH>ly  the 
amendments  to  loans  outstanding  on 
that  date  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
lender. 

Section  15  is  the  same  as  section  21  of 
the  Peace  Corps  Act.  It  contains  a  tech- 
nical amendment  to  the  CJlvil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  assure  that  a  corps- 
man  who  later  became  a  participant  in 


the  civil  service  retirement  system  would 
not  receive  both  annuity  payments  un- 
der that  system  and  social  security  bene- 
fits based  upon  his  period  of  volunteer 
service. 

Section  16  defines  various  terms  used 
in  the  bin.  In  particular,  subsection 
(d)  defines  the  period  of  service  of  a 
corpsman  so  as  to  include  the  training 
period  prior  to  enrollment,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  accruing  retirement  or 
oiher  credit  in  connection  with  subse- 
quent Federal  employment.  These  defi- 
nitions are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  in  section  25  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act. 

Section  17  is  a  standard  s^mrability 
provision. 

Section  18  provides  that  the  biU's  ef- 
fective date  shan  be  the  date  of  its  en- 
actment. 


SENAH 

Monday,  May  6,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  tbe  Vice  Pres- 
ident 

Rev.  George  Claude  Baker,  Jr..  of  Per- 
kins School  of  Theology,  I>allas,  Tex., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  pleased.  O  Ood,  to  accept  the  grati- 
tude of  our  hearts  for  the  renewed  gifts 
of  Thy  mercy.  Thou  hast  granted  us 
the  llf^t  of  another  day  and  strength  for 
our  tasks.  Thou  hast  linked  our  lives 
with  solemn  responsibilities  through 
which  we  may  serve  our  fellow  men  and 
Thee.  Ghrant  us,  O  Lord,  righteous  mo- 
tives for  aU  we  do.  Guard  us  from  self- 
ish decisions,  and  guide  us  into  wise 
choices. 

Amid  the  debate  of  policies  and  the 
discussions  of  plans,  so  direct  and  bless 
the  President,  the  Vice  President,  and 
all  m  authority,  especiaUy  this  body  of 
Senators,  that  they  may  fashion  a  bold 
vision  of  Thy  divine  purposes  for  our 
Natlon  and  for  aU  lands,  wherein  earth 
shaU  be  fair,  men  shaU  be  free,  justice 
shaU  obtain,  and  i>eace  shall  bless. 

So  may  our  destiny  be  shaped  by  Thee, 
Almighty  Ood,  that  aU  men  may  know 
Thy  law,  walk  in  Thy  ways,  and  make 
known  Thy  love,  through  the  power  of 
Thy  Holy  Spirit.  In  Jesus'  name  we 
pray.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  BffsMsnxLO.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
May  2, 1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


REPORT    OF    A    COMMriT^    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  11.  196S. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  on  May  3.  1963. 
reported  favorably,  with  amendments, 
the  bin  (HJl.  5366)  making  s4>pr(H>ria- 
tions  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  Office  of  the 


President,     and     certam     independent 

agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  (No.  168)  thereon. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  commmiicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VIC:E  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
ru>mlnations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
apprcH^riate  committees. 

(F^>r  nominations  this  da^y  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OP 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansiikld.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  caU  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  STATEMENTS  IN 
MORNING  HOX7R 

On  request  of  Mr.  Makshkld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VIC^E  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Semite  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 


BY  Omcs  or  Civn.  DBrxMss  on 
Paanrrr  AcomsmoHs  or  EnnosucT 
BxjrTLOB  AMD  KQxnnaMT 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  reporting,  piirruant  to  law,  on  prop- 
erty acqxilsltions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment,  for  the  quarter  ended  March  SI, 
1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serrices. 
RxsTEicnoN  or  Cistazm  Absas  xtt  trb  Oxms 

CONTIMXNTAI.  8BK.r 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  provide  for  the  restriction  of  certain  areas 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  known  as 
the  Corpus  Christl  Offshore  Warning  Area, 
for  defense  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Chief  U.  Sct.  S&muxl  W.  Smith 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  rallaf  oC  Chief 
M.  Sgt  Samuel  W.  Smith,  UJS.  Air  Force 
(with  an  aooompanTing  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Amendkemt  or  Bmorton  7S3(b).  Trn.x  28, 
XJtfTTmo  artArma  Oodb,  TO  Psovidb  roa  Klzc- 
TRONic  Sound  RscoaDiMa  or  CsrrAnr  Pso- 

CEEDnVGS 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Ofllce  of  the  U.S.  Court*.  Washington.  DjC.. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propowd  legtalatton 
to  amend  section  763(b)  at  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  recording  of 
proceedings  in  the  VS.  district  courts  by 
means  of  electronic  sound  recording  as  well 
as  by  sborthand  or  mecbanlcal  means  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Chamois  nr  Tmrcnons  aw  thx  Beach  Eao- 
sioir  BoAso  AHD  TRX  BoAss  or  XiccnnoEBS 
roB  Rivus  Ain> 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propoaed  leglaUtloa 
to  make  certain  changes  In  the  functions  of 
the  Bea<^  Erosion  Board  and  tlie  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harlxirs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  aceompanylng 
paper) ;  to  Uie  Oomoalttse  on  PubUe  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

PetiticHis,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  cerUfled  engrossed  eopy  ot  a  legislative 
blU  (No.  449)  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

"EKoaossso  ijcaisLiATivK  Bou,  449 

"A  bill  for  an  act  to  ratify  a  propoaed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  oC  America  relating  to  the  poU  tax 
or  other  tax  as  a  quaUflcatioo  for  voting 

"Be  U  enmeted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Nelrra$ka, 

"SsctSow  1.  That  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes. 
set  forth  in  the  resolution  appearing  In  sec- 
tion a  of  this  act.  is  hereby  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
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"SiK.  2.  Tliat  the  rMcdutlon  mentioned  In 
eaetloo  1  of  this  ftct  wm  referred  to  ttala  leg- 
Iflleture  for  action  thereon  by  the  Oovemor 
of  If  ebraeka,  and  reads  ae  f  oOows : 

"  'roix  TAX  AS  A  QUALincATioir  rem  vonwo 
"  'Senate  Joint  Resolution  29 

**  'Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  XTnlted  Statea  relating  to  the 
quallfleationa  of  electors 
"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
States,   which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes   as  part   of   the   Constitution 
only  If  ratified  by  the  leglslatiires  of  three- 
fourths   of   the  several  States  within  seven 
years  frotn  the  date  of  its  submission  by  the 
Congress: 

"  *  "AK-ncu  — 

Sectiom  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 

United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or  other 
election  for  President  or  Vice  President,  for 
electors  for  President  or  Vice  President,  or 
for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  State  by  reason  of  f alliure 
to  pay  any  poll  tax  (w  other  tax. 

"  '  "Sac.  2.  The  Congress  ahull  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." • 

"8k:.  3.  That  copies  of  this  act  be  duly 
oertlfled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  for- 
warded by  the  Governor  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  presid- 
ing OfBoer  of  each  House  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

"DWIOHT  W.  BX7«HXT, 

"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Huoo  P.  IRB, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature. 
"Approved  AprU  8.  1063. 

"PKAItK  B.  MOKKIBOM, 

"Groremor." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"Skitatk  Jonrr  Rbbolution  18 
"Joint     resolution     ratifying     a     proposed 
amendment  to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United    States    of    America    relating    to 
qualifications  of  electors 
"Whereas  both  Houses  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  by  a 
constitutional    majority   thereof   made    the 
following  proposition  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  following  words,  to  wit : 
"  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  electors 
"'Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing   article    Is    hereby    proposed    as    an 
amendment    to     the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
by  the  Congress: 

"  'AXnCLX  — 

"  'SxcnoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  in  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, for  electors  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  for  Senator  or  Representative  in  Con- 
grc«,  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  any  State  by  reason  of 
failure  to  pay  any  poll  tax  or  other  tax. 

"  'Skc.  a.  The  CongresK  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion':    Therefore,  be  It 


"Resolved  and  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
semblp  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

"Skttiom  1.  RATincATioir.  That  the  said 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  set  forth 
herein  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  ratified 
and  consented  to  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and 
by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  thereof. 

"Ssc.  2.  CmTincATioM.  That  the  certi- 
fied copies  of  this  enactment  and  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Oovemor  of  this  State 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"W.  L.  MOOTT, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"ROBKKT  W.  Naobm, 
"Speaker  of  the  House. 
'•Attest: 

"Caksolx  a.  Lanx. 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
"Approved  April  29.  1963. 

"Haxolo  E.  Hoghxs, 

■'Governor." 

A  telegram  from  the  City  Council  of  Oln- 
goog  City,  the  Philippines,  signed  by  its  sec- 
retary, remonstrating  against  an  amend- 
ment of  the  war  damage  bill  giving  the 
money  to  the  Philippine  Government  Instead 
of  the  claimants:  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read   the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  1451.  A  bill  to  amend  section  41(a)  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Knemy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Duiksen  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Nkubon)  : 

8.  1462.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Stock- 
brldge-Munsee  community  some  submarginal 
lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to  make  such 
lands  parts  of  the  reservation  involved;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pboxmdie  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bUl.    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTY: 

S.  1463.  A  bill  authorizing  an  appropria- 
tion to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  a  joint 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representetives  to  study  the  problem  of 
local  self-government  for  the  District  of 
Colximbia.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1464.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction  to  a 
taxpayer  who  is  a  student  at  a  college  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  in  obtaining  a 
higher  education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr  Protjtt  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
luider  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Aixsif ) : 

S.  1466.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  the  Shel- 

burne  Harbor  Ship  &  Marine  Constriiction 

Co..  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DODD   (for  himself.  Mr.  Rm- 

cofT,  Mr.  Pastoxz,  and  Mr.  Pnx)  : 

8. 1466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addition 
to  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highways  from  Hartford,  Conn.,  to 
Providence.  R  J.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  imder 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    TARBOROUGH: 

8. 1457.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203 (e)  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 


Servloes  Act  of  1040  to  facilitate  th*  ptoeurs- 
ment  of  certain  surplxis  personal  propstly  by 
State  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
emment  Operations. 


ALIEN      PROPERTY      X7NDER      THE 
TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  ACT 
Mr.     DIRKSEN.    Mr.     President.     I 
introduce  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate passed  bills  dealing  with  some  as- 
pects of  our  alien  property  problem  un- 
der the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act. 
Since  there  were  divergent  views  on  some 
matters  contained  in  these  bills  a  final 
conference  between  House  and  Senate 
took  place  on  the  last  day  of  the  87th 
Congress  in  1962.  As  a  result  of  the 
conference  a  garbled  language  on  one 
item  developed  which  had  failed  to  take 
into  account  a  dictum  in  a  n.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  June  25,  1962,  in  the 
so-called  Glidden  case,  which  related  to 
the  general  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  was  in 
compliance  with  the  court  decision  but 
the  conference  language  was  something 
of  a  mixture  which  overlooked  it.  One 
of  the  results  of  the  Glidden  decision 
was  to  place  about  35  cases  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  by  action  of  only  one 
branch  of  Congress,  in  a  state  of  suspen- 
sion, and  some  effort  has  already  been 
made  to  draft  general  legislation  so  that 
all  doubts  concerning  congressional  in- 
tent in  the  35  cases  referred  to  would  be 
resolved. 

At  the  moment  general  legislation  on 
this  subject  does  not  seem  practicable 
and  in  addition,  the  case  involved  in  the 
Senate  bill  is  such  that  it  merits  separate 
treatment.  One  reason  for  this  view  is 
that  in  the  case  referred  to  it  was  the 
only  one  considered  by  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  and  was.  therefore,  in- 
corporated in  a  bill  which  was  signed  by 
the  President.  The  garbled  language 
does,  in  fact,  defeat  the  real  intent  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  that  in- 
tent was  to  give  the  UJ3.  stockholders  of 
the  General  Dyestufl  Corp.  a  trial  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  the  basic  merit  of  the 
respective  claims.  The  measure  I  am 
introducing,  therefore,  undertakes  to  re- 
store the  Senate  language  and  should, 
therefore,  be  approved  by  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRDAK  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  wUl  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1451)  to  amend  section 
41(a)  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act.  introduced  by  Mr.  Diiucsgw.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RETURN  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
STOCKBRIDOE-MUNSEE  INDIAN 
COMMUNITY.  SHAWANO  COUNTY. 
WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  a  bill  which  provided 
for  the  return  to  the  Stockbridge- 
Munsee  Indian  community,  in  Shawano 
County,  Wis.,  of  lands  adjacent  to  their 
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reoerration  which  were  taken  over  by  the 
FMeral  Oovemment  in  the  193«'s.  Un- 
fortunate, that  bill  was  noi  acted  on 
last  year. 

I  am  introducing  the  Ull  again,  this 
y«ar;  and  my  bill  Is  being  cosponsored 
by  mj  distinguished  Junic»'  colleague 
[Mr.  NblsomI. 

The  lands  involved  are  considered  sub- 
marginaL  They  were  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  GoTcnunent  during  the  depres- 
sion, under  the  national  industrial  re- 
covery program  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration. 

Pot  many  years,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands.  Recently,  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  be 
administered  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
Stockbrldge-Munsee  community. 

But  many  members  of  the  tribe  who 
live  on  the  lands  can  get  title  only  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  This  uncertain  ten- 
ure makes  it  very  difficult  to  establish 
decent  homes  and  farms,  and  to  secure 
satisfactory  mortgage  financing. 

The  bill  would  promote  this  by  donat- 
ing the  land  to  the  tribe,  and  making  it 
part  of  the  reservation.  Such  action  has 
be^i  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  both  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration and  the  Elsenhower  adminis- 
tration. This  means  that  the  bill  has 
bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill,  and 
request  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  i4>proprlately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1452)  to  donate  to  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee  community  some 
submarginal  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  make  such  lands  parts  of  the  res- 
ervation involved;  introduced  by  Mr. 
PaozmaB  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Nelson)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  AlTalrs. 


PaouTY,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STUDY  OF 
LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BY 
THE   JOINT   SELECT   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
appivpriately  referred. 

This  bin  provides  an  authorization  of 
$50,000  for  the  operations  of  a  Joint 
select  committee,  composed  of  Members 
of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  prepare  a  statement  of 
conclusions,  together  with  their  reasons 
therefor,  suggesting  a  proper  form  of  lo- 
cal self-government  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  must  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  1  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  14ft3)  auth<Mizing  an  ap- 
propriation to  lyroTide  for  the  expoises 
of  a  Joint  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  to 
study  the  problem  of  local  self-govern- 
ment for  the  District  of  C^olumbla,  and 
for  other  purpoees,  introduced  by  Mr. 


DEDUCTION  TO  TAXPAYERS  WHO 
ARE  COLLBQB  STUDENTS  WORK- 
ING ALL  OR  SUBSTANTIAUjY 
PART  OP  THEIR  WAY  THROUGH 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  aid  students  who  are  woiidng  all  or  a 
substantial  part  of  their  way  through 
college. 

These  students  have  demonstrated 
their  great  desire  to  obtain  more  educa- 
tion and  their  willingness  to  labor  for  it. 

How  difficult  it  is  for  these  thousands 
of  youngsters  who  are  trying  to  pr^are 
for  tough  courses  and  at  the  same  time 
must  hold  down  a  Job  to  pay  their  tui- 
tion expenses. 

A  National  Science  Foundation  study 
points  out  that  a  lack  ot  money  caused 
up  to  one-half  of  the  male  college  drop- 
outs, and  one-third  of  the  female  drop- 
outs quit  college  because  they  simply  did 
not  have  adequate  financial  resources. 

Members  of  Congress  se^n  to  recog- 
nize that  education  is  important  and  we 
permit  philanthrofilsts  and  others  tax 
deductions  if  they  make  charitable  dona- 
tions to  educational  institutions. 

Yet  when  a  poor  boy  or  girl  works  full 
time  during  the  siunmer  and  part  time 
during  the  school  year  to  pay  for  his  or 
her  books  or  tuition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxes  their  meager  income  with- 
out regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
used  for  education. 

How  inconsistent  this  is  to  allow  a 
deduction  to  the  rich  man  when  he  does 
something  for  education  and  to  deny 
similar  benefits  to  hard-pressed  young 
men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  work 
night  and  day  to  leam — to  get  ahead — 
to  become  better  citlxena. 

One  of  the  great  questions  facing  this 
Nation  is  whether  higher  education 
should  be  limited  to  those  who  can  af- 
ford it. 

Many  of  the  keenest  students  in  the 
Nation  come  from  the  poorest  families 
and  it  is  said  that  one-third  of  these 
talented  aikl  needy  youngsters  are  fi- 
nancially unable  to  attend  college. 

We  shall  need  a  million  and  <Mie-half 
engineers  and  over  half  a  million  sci- 
entists by  1970. 

To  meet  this  need  we  should  graduate 
about  80.000  engineers  a  year  during  the 
1960's.  Sad  to  say,  however,  current  en- 
rollments indicate  that  we  will  be  gradu- 
ating fewer  than  40,000  per  year  through 
at  least  1964. 

Sure,  scholarships  are  some  help  but 
studies  show  that  the  average  scholar- 
ship award — ^whether  from  a  corporation 
or  a  State  program — Is  approximately 
$400  per  srear — ^leas  than  one-quarter  of 
the  cost  oi  attending  college. 

Loans  are  becoming  more  available, 
but  the  student  who  may  have  to  help 
out  at  home  after  he  graduates  from 
college  is  not  always  eager  to  accept  the 
proQ>ect  of  total  borrowing.  He  would 
much  rather  work  as  much  as  poasiUe 
while  he  goes  to  ooUege  ao  that  he  win 


not  be  faced  with  huge  obligations  when 
he  finishes  his  training. 

Many  Americans  in  the  past  have 
worked  all  or  at  least  a  part  of  their 
way  through  college  and  they  hare  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  it. 

But  times  have  changed.  The  cost  of 
going  to  college  was  less  then  and  taxes 
did  not  get  into  the  picture. 

Today  educational  costs  are  much 
higher  and  a  student  who  works  for  his 
education  does  get  into  the  tax  picture 
and  incurs  a  penalty,  an  extra  charge  for 
education,  from  the  U.S.  Goverrunent. 

This  very  unfair  situation  exists  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  we  are  more 
aware  than  we  ever  have  been  of  the 
benefits  of  education  to  our  national 
well-being  and  even  more  survival. 

Let  us  reorient  our  thinking  and  be 
grateful  that  we  have  thousands  of  young 
boys  and  girls  who  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  our  free  society.  Let  us  not  dampen 
that  spirit  by  taxing  in  a  cold  routine 
manner  tlie  nickels  and  dimes  they  have 
earned  to  pay  their  tuition  and  book  ex- 
penses. 

My  bill  does  not  give  a  complete  tax- 
exempt  status  to  students  who  w(»-k 
while  they  attend  college,  but  it  does 
allow  them  to  deduct  for  tax  purposes 
certain  expenses  incurred  in  obtaining  a 
higher  education. 

The  deduction  allowed  is  this:  up  to 
$1,200  per  taxable  year  for  an  under- 
graduate student  and  up  to  $1,500  per 
tcucable  year  for  a  graduate  student. 
The  work  must  be  toward  a  bac- 
calaureate or  graduate  degree.  The 
deduction  is  only  for  tuition,  fees,  and 
supplies.  It  does  not  apply  to  sustaining 
expenses  of  board  and  room. 

The  student  may  be  going  to  school 
either  full  or  part  time,  but  be  or  she 
must  be  in  a  degree  program  from  an  in- 
stitution which  is  accredited  either  na- 
tionally or  regionally.  Hobby  courses, 
beauty  culture  or  any  program  in  any  in- 
stitution would  not  be  accepted  as  legiti- 
mate degree  work  and  will  not  be  aided. 

By  putting  a  ceiling  on  deductions,  an 
undue  biu-den  upon  the  tax  structure  is 
eliminated.  Tliis  ceiling  has  been  set 
carefully  in  terms  of  average  costs  in 
a  private  school  as  figured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  W^- 
f  are.  A  lower  ceiling  would  discriminate 
against  private  institutions.  A  higher 
one  would  beneflt  unfairly  the  higher  cost 
private  schools  and  be  a  stimulus  to  them 
to  raise  fees. 

A  principal  aim.  of  course,  is  to  help 
the  student  taxpayer,  and  this  it  wilL 
For  example,  if  a  student  earned  $2,006 
in  1  year,  took  full  advantage  of  the 
$1,200  deduction,  plus  his  personal  ei(- 
emption  and  automatic  10  percent  deduc- 
tion, he  would  pay  no  tax  at  all. 

Certain  exemptions  and  special  deduc- 
tions are  available  under  our  tax  laws  be- 
cause it  is  said  that  they  serve  national 
purposes  which  are  more  important  than 
the  mere  raising  of  revenue. 

What  expenditure  of  money  will  bring 
greater  returns  for  the  public  beneflt 
than  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  edu- 
cation? 

What  greater  purpose  can  a  tax  de- 
duction serve  than  to  stimidate  an  in- 
teUlgent  young  boj  or  girl  to  prepare 
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for  teaching  or  science  or  englnerlng 
where  they  can  make  a  lifetime  contribu- 
tion to  their  Nation? 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  hundreda  of  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
working  their  way  through  college,  and 
I  express  the  sincere  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  tell  them  before  this  year  is  out 
that  Congress  recognizes  their  efforts 
and  that  help  Is  on  the  way. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  1454)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a 
deduction  to  a  taxpayer  who  Is  a  stu- 
dent at  a  college  for  certain  expenses 
Incurred  in  obtaining  a  higher  educa- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  P«oxrrT.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  Utle.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd  (for  hhimelf  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


AMENDMENT    OP    TARIPP    ACT    OF 

1930— ADDITIONAL        C0SP0N80R 

OF  BILL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTTRX]  be  added  as  a  coeponsor  of 
S.  835,  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
We  welcome  Senator  McIntyiix's  support 
for  thlB  bill  and  are  pleased  to  have  him 
as  a  co8p<xi8or. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INCLUSION  OF  ROUTE  NO.  6  FROM 
HARTFORD  TO  PROVIDENCE  INTO 
THE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  SYS- 
TEM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  msrself  and  Senators  Rbiicoff, 
Pasiom.  and  Pell,  a  bill  which  would 
include  an  additional  75  milee  between 
Hartford.  Conn.,  and  Providence,  RJ., 
in  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  highways. 

A  recent  analysis  udertaken  by  the 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  Highway 
Departments  indicates  a  serious  need  for 
a  supplemental  interstate  highway  in  this 

area. 

My  colleagues  and  I  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  addition  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem meets  all  the  necessary  criteria  and 
would  serve  peacetime,  wartime,  and  na- 
tional defense  Interests. 

The  proposed  route  would  be  in  a  di- 
rect easterly  direction  from  Hartford 
and  would  roughly  follow  the  present 
XJ3.  Route  No.  6. 

The  Joint  study  done  by  the  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  Highway  Depart- 
ments proves  conclxisive^  that  the  12 
standards  of  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
routes  for  interstate  highways  are  com- 
pletely met  by  the  selection  of  this  route. 
Not  only  would  the  proposed  route 
serve  the  mp^»^"^""^  ntunber  of  urban 
population  centers  in  the  area  but  it 
would  also  serve  the  needs  of  the  nual 
population  as  well.  Its  location  would 
take  into  consideration  the  requirements 
of  manufacturing  communities  and  also 
be  of  value  to  agriculture  markets  along 
its  route. 

The  proposed  route  further  meets  the 
standards  of  serving  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments  as  well  as  defense  indus- 
tries. 

My  colleagues  and  I  feel  there  is  much 
Justification  for  including  this  addition- 
al 75  miles  of  highway  in  the  Interstate 
System  and  we  hope  that  early  action 
will  be  possible  to  make  this  a  reality. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1456)  to  provide  for  an 
addition  to  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways  from 
Hartford,    Conn.,    to    Providence,    R.I., 


AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    301    OF 

TARIFF  ACT  OF  1930— ADDITIONAL 

COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  28  I.  along  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators  introduced  the  bUl  (S. 
941)  which  would  amend  section  301  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr,  McIh- 
mxl  desires  to  coeponsor  this  proposal 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
name  be  added  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDrNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    OCTOBER    9    IN 
EACH    YEAR    AS    LEIF    ERIKSON 
DAY— ADDITIONAL       COSPONSOR 
OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  1.  1963,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Jackson  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Joint  resolution  (8  J.  Res. 
76)   to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim October  9  in  each  year  as  Lelf 
Erlksoa  Day.  introduced  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phut  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) 
on  May  1. 1963. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIAUS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THURMCWD: 

Editorial  entitled  "Dlaarmament :  The 
Orand  Delxialon."  published  in  the  Svenlng 
Star,  Waahlngton.  D.C.,  on  Uay  3,  19flS:  and 
hlB  newsletter  of  Btoy  6.  l»fl8,  entitled  "Dia- 
armament:    Wl«hf\il  Thinking." 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HUMPHREY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  5  appears 
an  article,  by  the  able  and  highly  knowl- 
edgeable Capitol  correspondent,  Robert 
C.  Albright,  which  deals  with  the  bril- 
liant majority  whip,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr  HumfhutI. 

Mr.  Albright,  by  the  adept  use  of  high- 
lights and  sidelights  from  the  Senator's 
career,  presents  a  very  vivid  profile  of 
our  dl8ting\Ushed  colleague,  who  Is  noted 
for  his  honesty,  his  integrity,  his  know- 
how,  his  understanding,  and  his  toler- 
ance.   As  a  Senator.  Hubxht  Humphrzy 


is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  value 
of  full  debate  In  the  Senate  in  clarifying 
the  Issues  which  confront  us  and  In  the 
creation  and  evolution  of  ronedles  for 
meeting  these  Issues.  As  a  leader  in  this 
body  and  in  the  Democratic  Party,  he 
personifies  the  dedication  to  public  re- 
sponsibility and  the  courageous  i4>proaeh 
to  innovation  wtiich  for  so  many  years 
have  kept  Democrats  closely  attuned  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Albright,  in  his  unique  and  excep- 
tional fashion,  has  given  the  public  a 
revealing  glimpse  of  one  of  the  most  able 
of  Senators.  I  am  delighted  to  call  his 
article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
at  this  iwint  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoto, 
as  follows: 

PKXFrruAj.  MoTXOM  HmcTHasT  Has  Soabhb  at 
16  TCASS 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 
The  UJB.  Senate  has  many  wcmders.  but 
only  one  challenge  to  natural  law:  For  going 
on  15  years  now,  one  of  Its  Members  has  been 
In  perpetual  motion. 

The  bundle  of  energy  is  lUnnesoU's  Ka- 
BDiT  H.  HuMPHSxT,  oompxilslvs  talker,  walker. 
Idea  catalyst  and  wit.  Be  can  spout  more 
words,  put  in  more  bills,  whirl  in  and  out 
of  mOTe  meetings,  race  over  more  territory 
than  any  other  politician  in  memory.  He's 
all  over  the  Senate's  leglslaUve  spectrum. 
Dazzled  colleagues  can't  explain  how  be 
keeps  up  the  pace.  Contrary  to  legend,  this 
sort  of  vitality  doesn't  come  out  of  those 
vitamin  bottles  he  always  keeps  handy 
around  the  office.  TlvitmmMT  generates  ac- 
Uvlty.  When  forced  to  lay  off,  be  frets, 
wUts.  and  turns  physically  pale. 

At  53,  a  comparative  youth  by  Senate 
standards,  he  has  mellowed  slightly  from 
the  brash  young  Democrat  of  89  who  first 
came  to  the  Chamber  from  Minnesota  In 
January  1949.  To  the  Senate,  he  has  become 
a  fact  of  poUUcal  life.  But  the  gaUerles 
rediscover  him  daUy  and  reporters  monitor 
him  as  they  would  a  man  In  orbit. 

He's  been  called  everything  from  a  wind- 
bag to  a  paragon  of  oratorical  brilliance; 
from  a  meddler  to  a  goal-scoring  team  play- 
er— depending  on  who's  talking.  The  truth, 
as  always,  lies  In  between. 

But  however  one  rates  him  otherwise,  he's 
a  bright  daub  of  color  across  the  Senate's 
sepia  landscape. 

In  two  decades,  he  has  clambered  from 
defeated  candidate  for  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
to  No.  a  Democrat  In  the  Senate.  A  fellow 
Senator  he  once  tried  to  lick  In  the  presi- 
dential primaries.  John  T.  Kennedy,  now 
siu  m  the  White  House  but  lUtens  to  hU 
advice. 

In  a  way.  HxTMrH««T  has  become  a  sort  of 
Idea  factory  for  Kennedy  administration 
bills.  The  Peace  Corps,  the  Arms  Control 
and  Dlsannament  Agency  and  the  Senate- 
phased  youth  opportunities  and  wilderness 
bllU  had  their  Inception  In  Himiphrey  pro- 
posals. 

The  Chamber  that  once  gawked  at  his 
naming  liberalism,  and  smiled  at  his  bound- 
less enthusiasms,  long  ago  took  him  Into  Its 
Inner  club.  The  liberalism  Is  stUl  there, 
tempered  by  experience,  but  even  the  south- 
erners have  learned  to  Uve  with  him. 

Critics  say  he  tries  to  do  too  much,  puts 
m  too  many  bUls.  falls  to  set  priorities  and 
ration  his  time.  He  has  aU  the  traits  of  the 
man  in  a  hurry.  Sometimes  he  even  catches 
up  with  his  appolntmenU.  but  seldom  on 
time. 

Newsmen,  the  most  critical  of  axidlences, 
have  grown  used  to  cooling  their  heels  while 
waiting  for  his  scheduled  press  conferences. 
When  he  shows  up.  It's  worth  It.    But  often 
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th*  t*"**  runs  out  and  the  conference  Is 
canceled. 

BTmpBBST  has  been  known  to  attend,  even 
speak  at.  three  or  four  luncheons  In  one  day, 
but  he  generally  returns  to  his  offlce  h\mgry 
and  unfed.  When  he  finds  time,  he  drops 
by  the  Senate  cafeteria  for  a  sandwich  and 

some  soup. 

He  U  likely  to  react  to  the  challenge  of  the 
moment  and  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  an 
Immediate  set  of  circumstances  rather  than 
plan  ahead  carefully.  In  many  long-range 
fields,  however,  he  has  shown  phenomenal 
ijerseverance. 

He  has  been  President  Kennedy's  strong 
right  arm  on  disarmament  policy.  Under 
General  Elsenhower  as  well  as  under  Mr. 
Kennedy.  In  fact,  he  stoutly  maintained  that 
an  effecUve  nuclear  test-ban  treaty  was  In 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Among  HuMPHSiT's  surprising  number  of 
legislative  firsts  was  S.  3676,  calling  for  es- 
tablUhment  of  a  Peace  Corps.  He  Introduced 
It  In  the  Senate  June  16,  1960.  Many  others 
had  supported  the  Idea  and  called  for  a 
study,  but  HuMPHmrr  got  there  first  with  a 
bill.  In  1961.  HtTMPHSxT  helped  push  Mr. 
Kennedy's  own  Peace  Corps  blU  to  enact- 
ment. 

Two  years  before,  diirlng  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  the  Senate  passed  a  Bum- 
phrey  youth  employment  bill.  It  foundered 
m  the  House.  This  year.  HoMPmurr  urged 
the  President  to  give  the  Kennedy  youth  bUl 
No.  1  priority.  During  the  pre-Eaeter  rush, 
the  Senate  passed  it.  with  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mncx  Manstiklo.  of  Montana,  Join- 
ing HuMPHxiT  In  applying  the  spurs. 

HoMPRXXT  was  among  the  first  to  push  the 
food  for  peace  idea,  and  as  long  ago  as  19e0 
he  proposed  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency.  Bight  years  ago  he  scored 
another  first,  offering  the  original  blU  to  pre- 
serve minions  of  acres  of  America's  wilder- 
ness. The  Senate  recently  passed  It,  for  the 
second  straight  year. 

Sometimes  Humphxet  Improvises  with  the 
Ideas  of  others  to  frame  legislation  aimed  at 
pressing  needs.  Just  now  there's  a  gleam  In 
his  eye  reflecting  his  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  megalopolis  and  our  overpopulated 
seaboiud  areas.  Any  day  now  there'll  prob- 
ably be  a  Humphrey  bill  on  how  beet  to  as- 
sure for  future  generations  adequate  open 
space  and  recreational  facilities. 

During  the  1960  presidential  year,  four 
full-fiedged  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
dates blossomed  In  the  Senate.  But  It  was 
HuicFiaurr  who  directly  challenged  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  decisive  primaries  an  the  way  from 
Wisconsin  to  Hxntrtaarr's  West  Virginia 
"Waterloo." 

Few  would  have  bet  money  on  Hxticpkbkt's 
political  future  when  Mr.  Kennedy  became 
the  Nation's  34th  President.  But  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy welcomed  BoxPBaxT  Into  the  leader- 
ship fold.  Today,  there  are  few  legislators 
closer  to  the  White  House. 

In  the  Senate.  hU  stature  has  grown  as 
second  In  conunand  to  Democratic  Leader 
MAtrsnxLD  and  heir  apparent  to  the  office  If 
the  Senate  follows  Its  recent  tradition  of  pro- 
moting the  majority  whip. 

Time  was  when  the  Senate's  southern 
Democrats  would  not  have  stood  still  for 
any  leadership  role  for  the  man  who  came  to 
the  Senate  In  the  wake  of  the  bruising  clvU 
rights  fight  he  led  on  the  1948  Democratic 
convention  fioor.  Barely  had  he  taken  his 
oath  before  he  tangled  with  a  leading  south- 
erner, Virginia's  Hasxt  Pukw  Btbo.  The 
Senate,  which  stands  by  Its  seniors,  admin- 
istered a  merlclless  hazing. 

But  today  Humphbxt  gets  along  reason- 
ably well  with  the  Dixie  contingent.  The 
fact  Is  that  he  llkss  most  of  the  southern 
Members  and  they  respect  him.  They  faU 
out  during  every  clvU  rights  ruck\is,  then 
make  friends  again. 

HtncPHKXT's  own  basic  liberalism  Is  not 
sxibject  to  challenge,  but  occasionally  he  Is 
needled  by  some  of  the  progressives  for  no* 
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playing  a  more  militant  role.  In  one  In- 
stance, he  was  asked  to  Join  a  picket  line 
at  the  White  Bouse  in  support  of  a  liberal 
cause.    Said  Hompbxbt  : 

"Why  do  that,  when  I  can  go  in  and  have 
breakfast  with  the  PresldentT" 

Today's  Senate  Is  not  noted  for  Its  orators. 
The  last  golden -voiced  speaker  passed  on 
with  the  retirement  of  the  late  Senator 
Walter  P.  George.  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 
With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  modern  Sena- 
tors speak  their  piece  without  rising  to  fo- 
rensic heights,  then  call  it  a  day. 

HuMPHRXT  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  On 
a  moment's  notice,  he  can  delight  the  Sen- 
ate with  a  sparkling  flood  of  words  and  hu- 
mor. Seldom  If  ever  Is  there  any  prepared 
text.  The  day  before  his  appearance  as  a 
featured  Gridiron  dinner  speaker,  aides  were 
startled  to  learn  that  he  had  prepared  noth- 
ing In  advance.  A  text  was  rushed  out  on 
the  eve  of  the  dinner. 

Whether  on  the  stump  or  In  the  Senate, 
Humphrey  has  only  one  problem:  Bow  to 
turn  off  the  torrent  of  talk.  For  the  first 
20  minutes,  he's  a  charmer.  Then  the  audi- 
ence grows  restless.  For  BtntPHarr  doesn't 
know  when  to  stop. 

Recently  he  worked  out  a  compromise.  By 
sheer  willpower  he  holds  speeches  short  dur- 
ing the  business  start  of  the  Senate's  day. 
Then  he  compensates  by  delivering  those 
long,  long  speeches  after  most  of  his  col- 
leagues have  gone  home. 

One  way  or  another,  to  an  audience  or 
without  one.  he  has  to  talk. 


LAOS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
press,  this  morning,  carries  reports  that 
Prince  Souvanna  Phoiuna  may  with- 
draw as  Prime  Minister  of  Laos.  These 
reports,  Mr.  President,  are  most  dis- 
turbing. Prom  the  outset,  he  has  been 
the  one  man  in  a  position  of  leadership 
in  Laos  who  has  been  fully  and  coxu-age- 
ously  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  a 
peaceful,  neutral,  and  unified  Laos.  His 
withdrawal  at  this  time  would  spell  the 
end  of  effective  efforts  to  create,  in  that 
nation,  conditions  which  would  benefit 
all  concerned  and,  most  of  all,  the  people 
of  Laos.  It  would  spell  the  end,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  of  the  attempt  to  ap- 
ply the  Geneva  accords. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  United  States 
aid  to  Laos  has  been  sharply  reduced  dur- 
ing the  brief  period  In  which  Souvanna 
Phouma  has  been  Prime  Minister.  If 
Souvanna  Phouma  Is  now  compelled  to 
withdraw,  if  circumstances  are  such  that 
he  feels  that  further  efforts  are  fnUt- 
less,  as  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
Nation  should  give  immediate  considera- 
tion to  the  complete  termination  of  all 
United  States  aid  to  Laos,  pending  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  our  entire  prob- 
lem there. 

So  long  as  Souvanna  Phouma  remains, 
there  is  hope  that  a  solution  can  be 
achieved  which  will  salvage  something 
worthwhile  for  peace  and  freedom  in 
return  for  the  approximately  $500  mil- 
lion which,  in  a  decade,  we  have  poured 
into  that  remote  land.  If  he  goes,  there 
Is  little  prospect  of  anything  but  a  pro- 
longed blood  bath.  Induced  by  rival  war 
lords,  supported  by  outside  powers,  which 
will  devastate  the  remote  and  rustic 
villages  and  decimate  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants of  that  unfortimate  kingdom. 
It  Is  doubtful,  in  my  opinion,  that  It  is 
In  any  way  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  sub- 
sidize any  part  of  that  revolting  process. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  I  correctly  interpret  his 
statement  on  Laos  to  mean  that  If  the 
efforts  of  Souvanna  Phouma  are  not 
successful,  and  if  he  Is  forced  to  with- 
draw as  Prime  Minister,  all  our  aid  to 
Laos  should  stop  immediately:  or  that 
our  aid  should  continue  luitll  we  re- 
examine our  Laos  policy  after  which  our 
aid  to  that  country  might  be  stopped. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  repeat  my 
statement:  "If  Souvanna  Phouma  is  now 
compelled  to  withdraw,  if  clrcvimstances 
are  such  that  he  feels  that  further  ef- 
forts are  fruitless,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  Nation  should  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  complete  termina- 
tion of  aU  U.S.  aid  to  Laos,  pending  a 
complete  reexamination  of  our  entire 
position  there." 

That  decision  is  not — of  course,  will  not 
be — the  decision  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.   It  is  the  decision  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  which  must 
prevail.    He  would  have  at  his  fingertips 
all  the  available  information  as  to  what 
the  situation  was  there,  and  he  would 
have  to  make  the  decision.    But  in  view 
of  the  situation  which  has  developed  in 
that  unhappy  kingdom.  I  believe  that  the 
times  may  call  for  drastic  action  of  the 
sort  proposed.    Souvanna  Phouma.   in 
my  opinion,  is  the  one  man  who  can 
keep  Laos  together  and  bring  about  the 
creation  of  a  buffer  state,  a  neutral  state, 
and  a  unified  state. 
We  ought  to  keep  that  in  mind. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  have  been  In  Laos.    The  only  ques- 
tion I  raised  about  the  Senator's  state- 
ment is  that  if  we  should  shut  off  all 
aid  immediately,  there  would  certalntly 
be  great  turmoil.    On  the  other  hand.  I 
agree   with   the   Senator   that   current 
events  are  fast  bringing  this  matter  to 
a  conclusion  unless  the  present  govern- 
ment can  be  continued  under  the  Geneva 
accord.   If  the  Geneva  agreement  breaks 
down,  our  aid  poUcy  certainly  should  be 
reexamined,  and  we  should  come  to  some 
definite  conclusion  regarding  our  entire 
Laos  policy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  at  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  am  glad  to  note  that  he  is 
in  accord  with  the  suggestion — and  it  Is 
only  a  suggestion — which  I  have  made. 
I  would  point  out  that,  once  before,  Sou- 
vanna Phouma  was  forced  from  the  pre- 
miership, and  on  that  occasion,  following 
his  withdrawal,  the  situation  in  Laos  be- 
came worse  and  our  aid  was  expanded 
enormously. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that 
Souvanna  Phouma  Is  the  one  man  in 
the  present  situation  upon  whom  It 
seems  possible  to  depend  to  bring  about 
the  type  of  agre«nent  which  was  en- 
visaged in  the  Geneva  accord.  This 
agreement  was  at  best  tenuous,  a  calcu- 
lated risk.  But  I  also  point  out  that 
what  happens  in  Laos,  in  view  of  its  loca- 
tion, is  very  important  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  very 
true.  If  Laos  goea,  the  whole  situation 
over  there  will  be  very  much  changed. 
We  must  make  sure  that  Laos  does  not 
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go  if  we  can  possible  prevent  it.  but  cer- 
talxdy  cmr  aid  ahould  not  be  continued 
there  IndeflnltelT.  We  are  really  sup- 
porting tbe  entire  Goremment  ot  Laos 
to^iy.  or  at  least  75  percent  of  it.  If 
our  aid  were  suddenly  withdrawn,  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  Laos  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  Souvanna  Phou- 
ma  were  to  withdraw,  the  situation  of 
Laos  would  become  very  much  more  dif- 
ficult and  would  cause  us  to  reexamine 
our  whole  policy  because  of  the  dangers 
which  would  come  about  because  of  such 
&n  action.  If  he  were  to  withdraw,  the 
dangerous  situation  in  southeast  Asia 
would  become  doubly  dangerous  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTAUL.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 


KATIONS    OP   THB   PACIFIC— ARTI- 
CLES BT  ROT  A.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 
during  the  month  of  April,  the  Kansas 
City  Star  published  a  series  of  articles 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
board  of  this  outstanding  newspaper. 
Mr.  Roy  A.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  toured 
the  rim  of  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
countries  and  islands  of  the  South  Pa- 
cific. He  wrote  Tlyidly  of  his  impres- 
sions, garnered,  with  a  reporter's  eye  and 
car,  from  New  Zealand  to  Tokyo. 

As  I  have  noted  on  previous  occasions, 
this  is  a  region  of  the  world  of  which 
our  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
only  too  sparse  and  Umited.  That  Is 
particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
two  great  nations  "down  under"  with 
whom  we  are  alUed — ^New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  Mr.  Roberts  has  performed 
a  pttbUe  service  in  reporting  on  his  visits 
to  those  countries  and  to  the  other  re- 
gions of  the  Far  East.  Let  me  say.  too. 
that  in  his  penetrating  article  on  the 
new  State  of  Hawaii  he  has  iOuminated 
not  only  the  great  addition  which  its 
admlsflion  to  the  Union  has  made,  but 
also  its  hWh  Importance  to  the  future 
of  the  TTnited  States  in  the  Padflc. 

Mr.  President,  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  series  of  excellent  articles 
by  Bfr.  Roy  Roberts  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKqoKB, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  tbie  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Apr.  12, 

1063] 
Pkacx  DAGcm  BT  Rn>  China — Mao's  Fo»c*s 
Hold  Mokz  Pntn.  Than  Rttssia,  Rot  Rob- 

XHTS  RKPOKT9— LBADDUHir  AT  8TAKS — SBGB 
OTBI  SOTIBTB  SBCN  JM  DKa>-ROOTED  ASIA- 
FOB-ASZANS    BOIfD 

(NoTS. — since  early  tills  year.  Roy  A.  Rob- 
erts has  been  traveling  In  tbe  rar  Sast.  This 
Is  the  first  ol  several  articles  written  upon  bis 
return.) 

Bade  home  after  a  fascinating,  nearly  3- 
montb  tour  of  the  South  Pacific  and  Orient. 
I  find  several  Impressions — Jxist  that,  no 
more— stand  out  in  my  mind. 

Communist  Red  China  presents  a  far  more 
dangerous  threat  to  world  peace  and  our 
own  future  MCtaity  than  Rxissla.  Of  that  I 
am  completely  convlaoed. 

Seetng.  firsthand,  the  population  esplo- 
slon  In  the  Orient — you  saw  It,  felt  It  and  It 
bore  In  on  you  in  country  after  country — 
I  brought  home  the  feeling  that  this  pressure 


of  people  Is  almost  as  daztgerous  as  the  nu- 
dear  ttireat  ttaeU.  History  tails  us  nothing 
has  created  mere  wars  than  this  pnasure  of 
populations  for  survlvaL 

The  qAlt  between  Mao.  the  Bed  Chinese 
boss,  and  Khnadwhsr.  the  BiTlan  dictator. 
Is  far  more  serlo\is  and  deep-rooted,  and 
could  have  more  far-reaching  consequences, 
than  we  have  recognized  so  far  over  here. 

A  Tim  or  STUss 

But  dont  be  too  sanguine  about  it.  Con- 
ceivably, In  the  long  pull.  It  could  wort  out 
to  the  advantage  of  the  free  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  two  rival  camps  of  com- 
munism pull  and  tug  In  a  power  struggle, 
it  could  make  more  dllQcuIt  our  Immediate 
Job  of  finding  a  way  to  live  In  the  same 
world  with  Russia  and  Red  China.  And  for 
the  present,  this  latter  result  Is  more  prob- 
able. 

Of  all  the  trouble  and  danger  spots — and 
they're  everywhere — In  that  vast,  unfathom- 
able Far  East  that  we  so  little  understand, 
Indonesia  seemed  to  me.  on  a  hunch,  to  be 
nearest  the  exploding  point.  This  could 
create  a  situation  even  more  dangerous  than 
the  tough,  indecisive  battle  we  now  are 
waging  to  hold  Vietnam,  In  southeast  Asia, 
out  from  under  Red  domination. 

I  could  go  on  and  Ust  many  more  Im- 
pressions here,  such  as  the  fabulous  story 
of  Japan's  comeback,  but  these  are  the  vital 
ones  concerning  world  peace  which  I  picked 
up  on  an  altogether-too- hasty  survey. 

A  VACATION  TBir 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  any  expert  on  the 
Far  East;  a  vacation  trip  on  a  luxury  ship 
Is  not  a  very  good  premise  for  any  s\irvey. 
and  we  left  the  ship  frequently  to  fly.  In 
order  to  cover  more  ground.  Such  a  trip. 
In  Itself,  would  be  no  better  background 
than  that  of  someone  who  spends  a  few 
day*  In  New  Toik  and  Washington  and  then 
poees  as  an  expert  on  America. 

What  I  did  do  during  the  trip,  however, 
was  to  meet  newspapermen  at  every  major 
port  and  pick  their  ""i"^*  on  how  they  saw 
conditions  in  the  Far  East.  Most  of  them 
had  been  out  there  for  years — this  Is  certain- 
ly no  field  for  the  novice  reporter.  What 
follows,  then,  outside  of  certain  personal 
reactions — such  as  the  feeling  of  the  sheer 
pressure  of  people,  people,  people — represents 
my  slceap  of  many  views,  some  agreeing  and 
Boms  sharply  In  conflict,  oi  those  who  are 
living  through  thes*  thrilling  days  of  an 
emerging  Orient  on  the  march. 

oronoN  or  those  thssk 

X  purposely  did  not  seek  out  people  In 
government,  because  I  wanted  to  get  more 
objective  viewpoints,  but  I  did  occasionally 
run  Into  some  very  well-lnfonned  people  In 
both  government  and  boslneas.  This  report 
Is  based  more  cm  what  the  men  on  the  Job 
out  there  feel  about  the  Far  East. 

Bed  Cblna.  oC  course.  Is  the  real  enigma 
o<  that  part  ot  tbe  world  and.  I  might  add. 
Increasingly  is  becoming  more  ot  a  factor 
In  the  futore  than  Is  Russia.  That  despite 
the  very  serious,  even  critical,  times  they 
are  having  behind  their  Bamboo  Curtain. 
You  sense  the  danger  specifically  in  every 
port  and  capital  from  Singapore  to  Tokyo. 

Make  DO  mistake  about  It.  the  Chinese 
brand  of  communism  is  a  far  greater  threat 
to  world  peace  than  the  Russian  version,  and 
there's  certainly  no  reason  to  be  lulled  Into 
security  by  the  Utter,  either.  They  Just  op- 
erate differently.  Always,  and  parttcularly 
In  the  Far  East,  you  have  to  view  everything 
in  the  perspective  of  history,  because  time  U 
endless  In  the  Orient.  It  might  be  added, 
so  Is  their  patience.  They're  not  In  a  hurry 
as  we  are. 

Tou  sense,  too,  that  In  R\issla,  as  history 
has  always  shown  to  be  the  case,  the  fires  of 
revolution  are  beginning  to  bum  out.  They 
have  begun  to  acquire  boom  of  the  things 
that  make  life  better.    They  have  buUt  up 


a  giant  Industrial  complex,  have  projected 
themselves  Into  a  world  power  and  now  they 
have  learned  enough  to  realize  that  mirUisr 
war  would  mean  total  destructloti.  Benoe. 
basically,  they  now  seek  to  oonununlze  the 
world,  as  always,  but  short  of  total  war. 

In  Red  China,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
don't  have  much  to  lose.  A  war  of  nuclear 
devastation,  with  their  hundreds  of  miinoTif 
of  people,  might  possibly  leave  them  in  a 
relatively  Improved  position  with  fewer 
mouths  to  feed.  Thus  their  tough,  uncom- 
promising position  In  world  aiTalrs. 

Let  It  be  said,  no  one  la  fooled  by  Mr.  K — 
he  Is  no  angel  but  he  has  shown  that  he 
doesn't  want  total  war.  The  pressures  of  the 
struggle  with  China  for  leadership  of  the 
Commxinlst  world,  however,  In  some  respects 
make  It  more  dUBcult  for  him  to  work  out 
any  kind  of  accommodation  with  the  West. 

A   BUrrCB   STATK 

Again,  let's  lug  In  what  history  has  told  us 
for  hundreds  of  years,  that  Russia  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  leas  a  buffer  state  between 
the  Eaat  and  West.  Moscow,  ol  course,  vo- 
ciferously denies  and  scorns  any  suggestion 
that  a  complete  breach  might  occur  between 
them  and  Pelplng.  with  Russia  turning  to- 
ward the  West.  Nevertheless,  unless  some- 
body touches  that  fatal  nuclear  button  In 
the  next  few  years.  Its  a  fairly  good  guess 
that,  as  the  Russian  internal  economy  im- 
proves, they  wUl  again  find  thenoselves  back 
In  their  historic  role  as  the  East-West  buf- 
fer state.  That's  Just  a  thought — not  a 
prophecy. 

At  Hong  Kong,  especially,  naturally  asked 
everyone — newspapermen,  educators  and 
whomever — how  really  serious  was  this  break 
between  Moscow  and  Pelplng?  X  was  sur- 
prised at  the  unanimity  with  which  they  all 
took  It  seriously.  I  had  expected  to  hear 
of  some  public,  klss-and-make-up  type  of 
meeting  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  world 
a  picture  of  Commxinist  unity. 

THX  tlTT   DSSmfS 

Instead  I  found  that  most  observerB  felt 
the  spilt  had  only  emphasized  bask:  cleavages 
between  Russia  and  China,  and  that  as  the 
3rear8  progress  these  will  deepen  and  widen 
rather  than  heal. 

One  night  In  Hong  Kong,  sitting  In  a 
restaurant  with  a  smaU  group  of  Chinese 
and  a  delightful  American  couple  who  have 
dedicated  moeta  of  their  Uves  to  China,  I  got 
this  very  succinct  description  of  tlM  situa- 
tion from  a  very  tntenig«nt  Chiness: 

There  are  three  angles,  he  exidalned. 

First,  the  struggle  between  Khrushchev 
and  Mao  for  personal  leadership  of  world 
communism.  Much  of  that  Is  a  matter  of 
personalities,  but  It  goes  deeper,  to  the  basic 
question  of  which  way  the  leadership  wlU  go. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  strong  natlonaUstle 
clash  between  the  two  oountrlcs.  along  their 
borders  and  over  the  Issue  of  which  wUl 
dominate  their  satellite  and  neighboring 
countries.  These  differences  wlU  endure  no 
matter  what  the  next  few  years  develop. 

And  thirdly,  there  is  the  ideological  Issue 
as  to  how  Marxism  and  communism  should 
be  interpreted  and  applied.  This  is  the  one 
over  which  they  quarrel  publicly,  but  the 
first  two  factors  are  more  invortaat.  and  in 
the  order  listed. 

That  was  about  as  clear  a  picture  ot  the 
situation  as  I  encoimtered.  and  as  I  tried  It 
out  on  others  there  was  general  assent.  Tet 
everywhere  I  was  cautioned.  "Dont  expect 
too  much."  There  Is  Just  as  much  chance 
that  the  split  will  make  the  free  world  sit- 
uation more  dUBcxilt  Instead  of  leas  so. 

Another  man  who  has  Uved  for  many  years 
In  Hong  Kong  told  me: 

"At  first  I  thought  It  was  a  phony  quarrel. 
Jivt  a  bit  of  minor  maneuvering,  and  I 
wasnt  sore  but  what  It  was  being  done  for 
deeeptive  purposes.  Yet  J\ist  when  I  ex- 
pected It  would  be  patciked  up  with  some 
sort  of  love  feast,  out  of  nowhere  cams  the 
most  bitter  exchanges  yet  bsiwesn  Khru- 
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almost  beyood  the  point  of 


■hohsT  and  Mao, 
return. 

A  SSAL  MTIBIOW 

"The  longer  I  Uve  out  here,  the  less  cer- 
tain I  am  of  anything  they'U  do.  Dsqtlte 
any  public  making-up  that  may  occor,  the 
basic  clash  between  two  schools  of  commu- 
nism as  to  which  will  continue  to  esUt  cer- 
tainly has  been  dramatized.  And  we  should 
never  forget  it." 

At  Singapore  and  all  other  stops,  I  heard 
varying  opinions  as  to  whether  the  other 
Communist  or  near-Oooununlst  nations  of 
Asia  would  side  with  Pelplng  or  Moscow  In 
case  of  a  showdown;  oountrles.  that  is,  such 
as  B\irma,  Indonesia,  and  Mongolia.  Except 
for  North  Korea  and  North  Vietnam,  most 
of  them  still  give  some  public  llpservlce  to 
Russia,  because  Russia  can  give  them  things 
they  need. 

I  found,  however,  that  most  of  those  who 
have  lived  longest  In  the  Orient  believe  that 
If  those  nations  had  to  make  a  choice — and 
they  don't  want  to— they  probably  would 
side  with  Pelklng.  for  two  reasons: 

First,  they're  AsUtlc,  and  Mao's  revolution 
is  more  than  Jxist  Communist.  Underlying 
it  Is  a  philosophy  of  Asia  for  the  Asians.  It 
was  even  more  a  peasant  uprising  than  was 
that  in  Russia. 

usiNO  sussxa's  plot 

In  the  second  place,  there  Is  a  strange 
paradox.  For  years,  in  her  efforts  at  inter- 
national subversion  and  Infiltration,  Riissia 
has  used  the  technique  of  repreeentlng  the 
have-nots  against  the  haves  in  the  Western 
bloc  nations.  In  the  Orient,  now.  China  Is 
using  the  same  technique  In  her  power 
struggle  with  Moscow,  only  Russia  repre- 
sents the  haves  and  China  the  have-not 
countries.  And  It's  Just  as  effective  ss  what 
the  West  has  had  to  contend  with. 

All  this  points  up  the  fact  that  when  we 
believe  we  can  make  a  deal  with  Riiasla  on 
tbe  Far  East,  It  may  be  Just  a  part  of  her 
devious  strategy  of  deception.  Russia  may 
not  be  able  to  deliver  any  more,  as  she  used 
to,  now  that  China  Is  prepared  to  Ignore  any 
Moscow  decisions  as  not  binding  on  her  at 
all. 

The  very  least  China  would  accept,  tp- 
parently.  Is  equal  partnership  in  commu- 
nism with  complete  domination  of  Asia. 
But  with  the  huge  populations  of  the 
Orient  which  would  faU  into  the  Chinese 
orbit  under  such  an  arrangement,  Khru- 
shchev probably  Is  no  more  anxious  to  see 
this  happen  than  he  would  be  to  see  China 
become  a  nuclear  power. 

Up  to  now.  his  aoe  in  the  hole  in  asserting 
world  Communist  leadership  is  that  Russia 
Is  a  nuclear  power  but  Uttle  else. 
A  SHnrmro  lkadssshxp 

Where  Is  It  all  going  to  end?  I  can't  pre- 
tend to  have  brought  home  any  spedflc  an- 
swer, but  I  would  point  out  one  highly  sig- 
nificant factor  for  the  futiire:  Not  only  In 
the  Far  East  but  In  Europe  as  weU  there  Is 
a  period  of  waiting  and  drifting  now  for  one 
vital  reason — the  world  leaders  there  are 
growing  old.  Mao  Is  aging;  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
on  Formosa,  Is  nearlng  the  end  of  his  string. 
Klirushchev  himself  is  no  youngster  and  Is 
showing  the  strain.  In  West  Germany. 
Adenauer  will  step  down  next  fall,  and  in 
France,  De  Oaulle  has  reached  the  age  where 
more  and  more  people  are  asking,  "What 
next?  And  who  next?"  Elections  are  In  the 
offing  In  Britain  with  some  new  faces  likely 
to  come  on  the  scene. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  predict,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  barring  the  xisual  passing 
crises — and  they'U  alwajrs  be  with  us  In  both 
the  Bast  and  West — not  until  the  old  leaders 
pass  on  WlU  It  become  clear  how  world 
trends  and  currents  are  going  to  run  In  the 
years  ahead.  I  came  home  from  the  Far 
East  with  the  feeling  that  this  Is  how  It  wlU 
be  out  there,  too. 
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AIXT   TKK  UltmB    STATSS  MUBT   DBAL  WITH 

Red  Oiamt — No  Rzooonrnoif  Now — Most 
Obsssvkbs  Bxlixvs  THxas  Wovui  Bx  Noth- 
iNO  To  Oaik  at  Paasnrr 

(By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 

When  youYe  there,  you  find  yourself 
caught  up  In  the  spirit  of  the  Orient  where 
time  means  little  or  nothing  and  history 
means  much. 

You  come  away  from  an  entirely  too 
brief  look-see  at  tbe  problems  of  the  Bamboo 
Curtain  and  tbe  massive  Communist  revolu- 
tion behind  it — but  you  come  away  without 
a  feeling  of  red-hot  urgency. 

What's  happening  there  is  something  that 
will  be  going  on  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
So  the  threat  to  world  peace  and  to  our  own 
security  is  not  for  now,  but  in  the  long  yetui 
ahecul.    How  many  years  is  anybody's  guess. 

SnU,     PAB     BKHIMS 

Today,  the  mighty  giant  of  China  with  its 
700  or  800  million  people— even  they  dont 
know  how  many — is  not  industrialised.  The 
Chinese  are  about  where  the  Russians  were 
three  or  four  decades  ago.  The  CHiineee  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

But  all  you  have  to  do  Is  take  a  look  at 
Japan  to  see  what  the  Oriental  mind  can  do 
when  given  the  opportunity.  In  the  span 
of  a  few  years  Japan  has  become  one  of  the 
Industrial  powers,  not  only  of  the  Orient, 
but  of  the  entire  world. 

True,  the  Japanese  had  several  decades  of 
Industrial  development,  but  look  how  fast 
they  moved,  given  the  time,  money,  and 
luiow-how.  There  Is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  awakening  giant  of  China,  with  Its 
enormous  peculation,  can't  do  as  well.  The 
Chinese  already  have  shown  their  ability  to 
be  the  traders  and  bankers  of  the  East. 

Oin.T    A   OTTSSS       . 

It  took  Russia  40  yean  to  do  tae  Job.  How 
long  will  It  take  Chlnaf  It'V.  anybody's 
guess.  But  you  can  see  the  proB»ble  chal- 
lenge to  the  Western  world.  The  great  move 
to  mdustry  away  from  a  crude  agricultural 
economy  is  under  way. 

Coming  away  from  a  brief  and  entirely 
too  sketchy  look  at  what's  going  on  behind 
that  Bamboo  curtain,  I  And  three  questions 
are  aaked  by  nearly  everyone.  I  wish  I 
could  give  definite  answers.  I  dldnt  find 
them.  But  I  can  stiggest  some  of  the  pos- 
sible answers  from  the  thinking  I  picked  up. 
The  questions: 

1.  When  wUl  China  become  a  nuclear 
power? 

a.  What  are  present  conditions  In  China — 
as  best  known  by  constant  observers? 

S.  Should  we  or  should  we  not  recognize 
the  most  populous  nation  In  the  world  and 
ahould  we  continue  to  oppoee  its  member- 
ship m  the  United  Nations? 

A    OUASOXD    SBCaXT 

As  to  that  first  question,  no  one  knows, 
and  nearly  everyone  Is  trying  to  find  out. 
how  far  along  Chinese  scientists  are  In  crash- 
ing Into  the  nuclear  club.  This  Is  a  most 
carefully  giiarded  secret  and  some  say  that 
even  the  Russians  don't  know.  One  thing 
is  dead  certain:  Khrushchev  Is  no  more 
anxious  to  see  Mao  with  the  bomb  than  we 
are. 

I  asked  over  and  over  again  the  best  Judg- 
ment ot  those  who  might  read  the  riddle 
of  the  bomb  timetable.  Some  thought  Red 
China  might  set  off  Its  first  explosion  within 
the  year.  But  almost  without  exception 
they  would  add,  "Don't  panic  when  this 
happens." 

It  would  be  a  far  cry.  they  explain,  from 
that  eiq>loslon  to  actually  putting  working 
mlssUes  on  an  operational  basis.  Of  course 
the  Chiness  can  do  It  and  ws  cant  dis- 
count the  fact.    But  the  Industrial  capaoUy 


simply  lant  there  for  any  quick  transforma- 
tion from  an  eq|)erlmental  eq>108ton  to  an 
atomic  arsenal. 

A  jmnoa  nxiiBat 
France,  for  Instance,  had  its  first  explo- 
sion In  February  1060.  The  French  stlU  are 
a  long  way  even  firom  Junior  membership 
In  the  nuclear  club.  And  nance  Is  highly 
industrlallaed.  Tou  might  as  weU  make 
your  own  guess  on  Bed  China,  but  dont 
panic.  It's  coming,  even  though  nobody  on 
the  outside  knows  when. 

All  this  iM-lngs  up  a  nagging  question. 
To  date,  aU  out  negotiations  over  control 
have  been  with  Russia  although  the  British 
more  or  less  have  been  on  the  sldeUnes.  But 
if  vre  are  going  to  have  any  real  global  re- 
strictions on  nuclear  arms,  some  day  Red 
China  WlU  have  to  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion, whether  we  like  It  or  not.  That  Is 
one  of  the  paradoxes  In  the  world  picture. 
Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  when  China  gets 
the  bomb,  the  weapon  wiU  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  irresponsible  powers,  a 
great  threat  to  peace. 

If  the  world  is  to  have  enforceable  cxu-bs 
on  atomic  weapons,  some  day  those  curbs 
wUl  have  to  apply  to  China — or  they  wiU  be 
worthless. 

OUT 


Now  to  the  secmid  question  on  present 
conditions  In  China.  You  get  most  at  the 
Information  from  across  the  bordM'.  The 
Communist  radio  beats  waves  of  Informa- 
tion Into  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  and  other 
spots.  What  they  say  officially  Is  no  secret. 
It's  carefully  monitored  by  many  agents. 
Also,  the  prees  of  Red  China  gets  out  in  a 
steady  flow.  There  Is  no  effort  to  hold  the 
newspi4>ers  In.  This  information  is  caref uUy 
studied. 

Frankly,  it  seems  that  the  situation  is 
almost  the  same  as  In  those  days  along  the 
Russian  border  after  World  War  I  when  the 
Baltic  States  were  tbe  listening  posts. 

You  get  a  pretty  fair  and  varied  picture 
although  the  details  aren't  always  adequats 
or  necessarily  accurate. 

aaii'sa  tkam  nr  fast 

No  one  disputes  that  conditions  In  Red 
China,  with  its  hiige  population,  are  some- 
what  better  than  they  were  a  jrear  ago. 
That  Isn't  saying  too  much.  An  almost  un- 
faUlng  barometer  of  conditions  Is  the  Influx 
of  refugees  into  Hong  Kong  and  the 
Portuguese  crown  colonies.  When  starvation 
Is  the  only  alternative,  even  the  police  and 
the  army  cant  keep  down  the  ruah  to  get 
out.  When  the  food  supi^y  Is  better,  the 
tide  ot  refugees  slows  down.  But  It  never 
stofM  entirely. 

StatlsUcally,  I  found  from  government 
people  that,  on  the  average,  food  production 
was  up  30  percent  tiUs  year.  But  that's  a 
rise  from  an  almost  Impossible  starvation 
level.  I  doubt  whether  folks  here  at  home 
realize  how  cloae  Red  China  was  to  being  on 
the  ropes  for  a  year  or  so.  We  knew  that 
conditions  were  txtd,  but  Jiist  how  bad  came 
out  only  later. 

Some  of  the  trouble  was  due  to  droughts, 
floods,  and  generally  bad  weather.  But  you 
learn  now  that  much  of  the  dlfllculty  came 
trooi  the  collapse  of  the  Central  Oovemment 
program  of  completely  ooaununialng  farm 
production,  and  sacrificing  everything  for 
Indiistry. 

A    TURNASOUKD 

So  serlotis  did  the  food  crisis  become  that 
the  great  industrial  push  had  to  be  stopped. 
Factories  under  eoostructlon  were  cut  off 
short.  Plants  ready  to  go  into  production 
had  to  stand  Idle.  The  Oovemment  simply 
had  to  get  back  to  food  production  and  the 
oaajor  Industrial  effort  Is  still  sospanded. 
Without  wheat  purchases  from  Canada  and 
Australia,  the  central  government  might 
have  had  a  hard  time  weathering  the  storm. 
But  It  did. 
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Portiaps  It  Is  Bifiiifleant  tftat  In  Tarlous 
proTinoM  fannen  now  an  aUovcd  to  keep 
small  plots  and  sell  tbe  produce.  Tlila  In- 
formation came  Xrom  dUneae  who  had  re- 
cently filtered  out  from  'behind  the  curtain. 
Tbe  free  enterprise  farming,  plos  better 
weather,  has  spurred  production. 

But  many  of  ue  probably  have  mlsaed  tbe 
really  significant  erent  of  those  dai%  days 
of  crop  faittzres  and  starvation.  That  was 
the  power  struggle  that  set  In  between  Rus- 
sia and  China.  Khrustaeher  withdrew  his 
Xitally  Important  technicians  and  he  choked 
off  the  flow  of  aid.  IVo  <toubt  that  added 
great  Mttetueas  to  the  Ideological  quarrel 
between  tbe  two  leaders  of  the  Communist 
world. 

Tou  heard  In  Hong  Kong  that  Khrushchev 
was  perfectly  willing  to  see  tbe  Cblneee  re- 
gime go  to  pot  rather  than  to  face  Its  chal- 
lenge of  leadership  in  the  world  and  particu- 
larly AsU. 

PAT 


ITie  Russians  also  made  the  Chinese  pay 
through  the  nose  for  the  aid  they  got.  This 
Information  comes  secondhand,  but  It  is 
much  discusaed  on  the  perimeter  of  Red 
China. 

Bimamlng  up  this  point,  you  get  the  pic- 
ture that  conditions  coxild  get  better,  but 
that  already  the  regime  Is  getting  somewhat 
cocky  again.  It  still  isn't  strong  enough  to 
resume  the  Baasslve  drive  toward  Industrlal- 
Izatloo. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  Chinese  aren't 
averse  to  military  adventures  anjrwbere  that 
would  help  poUtieally  or  fan  tbe  spirit  of 
the  people.  KxeuraloiM  in  India  and  Viet- 
nam are  examples.  But  they  aren't  ready  yet 
for  anything  big. 

Most  obeervers  say  that  while  the  Chinese 
people  may  not  be  happy,  the  regime  Is 
firmly  entrenched  and  won't  be  upset.  As 
for  Chiang's  Invasion  talk.  It  has  propaganda 
value. 

But  that's  about  all  It  amounts  to.  An- 
other food  collapse  could  present  a  different 
plcttire.  Food  production  is  an  internal 
inx>blem  that  probably  has  kept  Red  China 
from  far  greater  aggression.  We  can  be  ab- 
solutely B\ire  that  the  ruthless  program  of 
the  Oovemment  is  to  get  what  it  wants,  no 
matter  what  the  cost.  It's  a  different  picture 
from  Moscow  and  tbe  wily  Mr.  K. 

HABD   TO   AM8WSB 

Now  for  the  big  question.  Should  we  or 
shouldn't  we  recognise  China — and  what 
about  acceptance  by  the  UJ7.? 

Ill  be  frank  here.  I  had  mvch  more  posi- 
tive views  on  the  subject  and  thought  X  knew 
more  about  it  than  before  I  visited  the 
Orient.  I  wish  I  were  as  positive  in  my 
thinking  now  as  I  was  then.  It^  one  thing 
to  sit  at  long  range.  It's  another  thing  al- 
together to  ^  on  the  edge  at  that  teeming, 
mysterious   ^ntlnent   and   try   to   give   an- 


Otfhand. -f  foiind  that  meet  of  those  I 
talked  to  gave  the  opinion  that  nothing  was 
to  be  gained  at  this  time  by  recognition — and 
that  possibly,  there  was  something  to  lose. 

The  same  people  also  thought  that  U.N. 
membWBhlp  and  diplomatic  recognition  by 
the  ITnited  States  are  inevitable — sometime. 
The  veteran  observers  thought  that  these 
things  would  have  to  come  after  a  gesture  by 
Red  China.  Advances  on  our  part  would  in- 
volve too  much  loes  of  face.  After  all,  we 
have  been  their  favorite  whipping  boys — the 
arch  imperialists. 

One  mistake  probably  has  been  the  Ameri- 
can conception  of  what  Is  conatltated  by  dip- 
lomatic recognition.  Certainly  tt  doeant 
mean  approval.  BwC  tliat  is  wtiat  it  eeesns 
to  the  Amertean  people.  Tou  stmply  den't 
eoaitmt  sin — at  least  publicly.  Tct  this  is 
not  a  realistic  aKxoaeh. 

VM.  m  TRB  won 
The    situation    is    complicated.    For    in- 
stance, it's  not  ourselves  but  the  UJT.  that  is 
at  war  with  China.     Although  the  truce  In 


Korea  has  been  in  effect  for  ysara.  the  prob- 
lem for  the  UJf.  If  to  take  In  a  country 
that  fletloaally  U  still  at  war  with  the  UJf. 

ChlnA  is  insisting  that  we  ahandnn  Taiwan 
(Atrmosa)  and  Chiang.  Of  course  that's 
out  of  the  question.  Impossible  and  dicta- 
torial as  Chiang  may  be  at  times,  we  can't 
forget  that  several  mUIlon  Chinese  followed 
him  into  exile.  If  we  abandoned  liim  the 
greatest  blood  bath  the  world  has  ever  seen 
probably  would  follow.  It  would  titterly  de- 
stroy our  position  In  the  Par  East. 

Also,  many  overlook  the  sea  and  air  de- 
fense line  we've  drawn  to  contain  commu- 
nism in  the  Paciilc.  It  starts  in  Japan  and 
runs  through  Okinawa.  Formosa,  the  Phlllp- 
pines  and  ranges  down  to  the  two  sturdy 
conunonwealth  nations,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  If  we  ever  abandoned  FormoM.  the 
line  would  be  disastrously  pierced.  Folks  at 
home  probably  dont  realise  the  extent  of  the 
enormous  bases  we've  built  up  in  the  PaclAc 
over  the  years.  This  is  the  line  of  contain- 
ment far  from  our  own  shores. 

WAST    AMD    8ZK 

So  there  you  have  Just  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  recognition.  When  you  find 
veteran  and  knowledgeable  obeervers  wary  of 
such  a  move,  certainly  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  hurry.  Nor  is  any  immediate 
ehange  of  policy  called  tor.  Maybe  we'd  bet- 
ter adopt  the  Chinese  policy  ot  letting  things 
rock  along  for  awhile. 

On  one  phase  related  directly  to  my  own 
business,  I  reversed  my  thinking.  I  admit 
to  getting  up  before  newspaper  meetings  in 
the  past  and  urging  that  XJ3.  newsmen  be 
permitted  to  go  to  China. 

But  when  you  get  to  the  firing  line  of 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Tokyo,  you  find 
that  most  ot  the  news  comes  from  sources 
outside  the  curtain.  There  are  the  radio 
monitoring,  the  publications  and  the  people 
who  have  Just  left  China. 

This  is  better  than  getting  news  spoonfed 
to  you  on  the  inside.  Sure,  we  should  go 
when  there  is  freedom  to  move  about,  ask 
questions  and  get  information.  But  the  oor- 
reapoBdents  in  China  now  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely haltarsd.  They  get  scooped  every  day 
by  those  on  the  outside.  For  the  most  part, 
in  the  Far  East,  you  write  what  the  gov- 
ernment wants  or  you  get  arrested  or  kicked 
out. 

ACnOI*    SOMK>AT 

But  someday,  sometime — already  we're 
getting  this  oriental  sense  of  patience  and 
time— we  will  have  to  take  China  into  the 
family  <^  nations  even  if  It  is  still  Red.  We 
will  have  to  work  with  them  somtiiow. 

It  wont  be  too  long  until  this  nation  of 
800  million  Is  a  nation  of  a  billion  people. 
Tou  cant  ignore  them  as  if  they  dont  exist, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not. 

As  of  today.  I  doubt  whether  we  oould  get 
tlsem  to  agree  on  anything— disarmament, 
trade  or  whatever.  But  someday  they  may 
recognize  that  their  revolution — partly  Com- 
munist, even  more  Asiatic — will  have  to  be 
adapted  to  the  existence  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Someday — but  when? 


upstart  citf 


[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  of  Apr.  15, 
1903] 

SAa  TO  TUBXAT  IK  HoMs  Kong — Cxowm  Col- 
ony or  Oamrr  Sxavxa  as  Majox  LurxxiMG 
Post  ow  Rxd  China — A  Crrr  or  Cow- 
TXAars — CUEAN  AMD  WsLL-OovxiunD,  It  Is 
AI.MOST    Chokzo    With    Rxruosxs    Fbom 

COMMTTKISM 

<By  Boy  A.  Boberts) 

Of  an  the  places  we  visited  in  the  South 
Paciflc  and  the  Orient,  If  I  had  to  pick  one 
to  see  again,  it  unquestionably  would  be 
Bong  Kong. 

Some  otber  spots  were  more  beautiful. 
BangkiA  for  example.  Compared  with  Bang- 
kdk.  with  Its  Inige  temples,  agelees  shrlnee 
tliat  are  roots  to  the  past.  Hong  Kong  In 


tersM  «f  tbe  Orient  is  a  new 
With  UtUe  or  no  tradition. 

I  wasn't  prepared  for  all  we  found  in  Hong 
Kong — ^Its  charming  setting,  its  beautiful 
harbor,  ttie  flood  at  tights  ronatng  up  th« 
mfluntalnsMe  by  night,  tbe  myriad  of  shops 
and  fine  business  blocks,  the  really  good 
hotels  with  their  excellent  meals,  the  ftlendly 

people — and  the  pitiable  povcity  of  Its  ref- 
ugees. 

KAX  TO  KZD  CRINA 

But  above  all  tlMe  Hong  Kong  today  is  the 
No.  1  listening  post  of  the  Orient,  and  that 
made  it  doubly  fascinating  to  me.  It's  the 
major  link  between  Red  China,  the  most 
populous  nation  on  earth,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  almost  in- 
credible. Much  has  been  said  of  West  Berlin 
as  an  indefensible  Island  in  a  sea  of  oom- 
munlsm. 

Yet  here  is  this  tiny  British  crown  colony, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  land  mass  of  Com- 
munist CSiina.  growing  and  expamUng  with 
the  apparent  acquieaoence  of  the  fiercely 
natloxiaiistlc  Reda.  From  the  dty.  you  can 
drive  out  to  the  sealed-off  border  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

The  commies  oould  take  over  Hong  Kong 
in  a  matter  of  hours,  and  everyone  knows  it. 
Yet  millions  of  dollars  are  being  poured  into 
this  exposed  city  and  the  tide  of  Investment 
is  rising,  not  dropping. 

Obviously,  ths  Reds  don't  move  In  be- 
cause Hong  Kong  Is  saore  useful  to  them  In 
its  present  status  than  it  is  even  to  the 
British  and  the  West.  It's  their  gateway  to 
the  Far  Paciflc  and  the  Western  world. 

They  need  it  as  a  trade,  banking  and  ship- 
ping outlet.  The  Communists,  loudly  bel- 
ligerent over  Formosa  and  such  fly  specks  as 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  nevcrtheleas  are  content 
to  let  the  status  quo  conttnoe,  seemingly 
for  an  Indefinite  time,  on  Hong  Kong. 

Sven  Khrushchev,  in  his  recent  bitter  ex- 
change with  Mao  over  Cuba,  twitted  them 
about  the  contradiction  of  their  position, 
pointing  out  they  have  never  made  a  move 
on  Hong  Kong. 

SEES  A  CONTDrOAWCX 

Certainly  this  situation  will  continue  un- 
til Red  China  opens  some  other  major  ports 
and  establishes  contact  elsewhere  with  the 
outside. 

In  the  meantime,  hard -beaded  American 
businessmen,  as  well  as  British,  are  Invest- 
ing millions  of  doHars  In  Hong  Kong.  Typi- 
cal is  the  Hilton  chain,  which  will  open  a 
huge  new  hotel  next  month  in  a  eity  where 
there  are  many  fine  hoeteliies  already. 
Business  and  banking  expansion  continues 
at  a  feverish  pace. 

Before  the  Communist  rerolutlon  In 
China.  Hong  Kong  was  aserely  an  outpost  of 
British  trade,  distinguished  by  its  fine  har- 
bor and  little  else.  The  British  have  a  ^r>a^^ 
for  picking  excellent  seaports  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  Singapore  on  the  Malayan 
peninsiila.  for  example,  and  Suva  in  the  FIJI 
islands,  a  crossroads  of  the  Paciflc. 

The  deep-water  harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  is  a  breathtaklngly 
dramatic  spectacle  for  the  arriving  traveler. 
It  is  Jammed  with  literally  thousands  of 
vessels,  giant  Paciflc  tourist  liners,  countless 
freighters  from  all  over  the  world,  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  ferry  boats  crossing  from 
the  island  to  the  mainland  and  Chinese 
Junks  and  sampans  in  uncounted  thoiisands. 
For  sheer  Interest,  one  could  spend  several 
days  visiting  this  waterfront  area  alone. 

In  the  city  itself,  public  bxiUdlngs  and  the 
banks  are  located  on  the  Island,  with  most 
of  the  main  hotels  and  shops  over  on  the 
Kowloon  penlnsuls. 

Hong  Kong  doesnt  have  big  department 
stores,  such  as  those  in  Tokyo  which  rival 
our  own,  but  so  many  thousands  of  imall 
shops  that  one  wonders  how  they  an  survive. 
Tailor  shops  by  the  hundreds  are  found  all 
the  way  from  the  brand  new  sea  terminal 
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to  small,  winding  alleys.   Jewelry  shops  offer 
Jade  and  pearls,  others  have  fine  ailka  and 

art  work- 

Wltb  tbe  gTMit  Influx  of  towzlsts.  taUers. 
and  iliSMiMstiii  work  almost  around  the 
clock.  Tou  can  get  a  suit  made,  not  in  a 
week  ot  10  days,  but  within  48  hours. 

It  is  a  shoppers'  paradise,  built  on  cheap 
labor  and  stnaU  margins.  Hong  Kong  Kier- 
chonto  even  undersold  the  Japanese  on  their 
lUstoric  specialty,  pearls,  to  the  point  where 
the  Japanese  had  to  take  off  the  tax  to  hold 
the  trade. 

A  shop  with  a  small  store  front  may  have 
living  quarters  In  the  rear,  where  the  family 
w^ich  operates  it  Uves  on  slim  raUons. 
indeed.  ^      ^ 

A  word  of  advice  to  American  husbands: 
Dont  Uke  your  wife  to  Hong  Kong  unless 
you're  prepared  to  loosen  your  bank  roll. 
FsoaiSM  or  asvucsss 

In  this  colony  the  British  have  done  their 
usual  competent  Job.  It's  clean  and  weU- 
govemed,  yet  the  British  cannot  cope  with 
the  seemingly  endless  flood  of  refugees  from 
the  interior  of  China. 

Ths  streaU  of  Hong  Kong  are  packed  with 
their  teeming  msssts — an  American  woman 
who  lives  there  remarked  that  she  felt  safer 
m  the  streeU  than  she  would  in  Washington 
or  Chicago. 

For  me.  the  people  were  the  most  inter- 
esting aspect.  I  like  people,  period.  And  I 
liked  the  Chinees  especially.  AU  through 
the  Orient  I  found  them  friendly,  intelligent, 
and  appealing. 

Of  course.  I  didn't  get  behind  the  Bamboo 
Curtain,  where  700  to  800  million  of  them 
have  been  subjected  to  a  continuous  brain- 
washing of  hatred  for  the  United  States,  to 
see  what  effect  this  is  having.  It  certainly 
has  had  no  effect  outside  of  Red  China. 

Hong  Kong,  obviously,  has  its  problems. 
The  one  that  would  disturb  me  Is  the  con- 
stant threat  of  Red  China  taking  it  over,  but 
over  there  they  act  as  tf  the  present  arrange- 
ment would  go  on  forever. 

The  gravest  proMem  Is  that  of  absorbing, 
feeding  and  finding  work  for  the  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  refugees.  Crown  authorities 
try  to  hold  thi»nn  back,  but  it  is  like  stopping 
the  ocean  tides.  They  slip  in  through  every 
opening  to  Join  their  relatives  already  in 
Hong  Kong. 

In  this  city  you  see  the  same  story  found 
everywhere  in  the  Orient:  The  sumptuous 
quarters  above  the  harbor  of  the  wealthy 
merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  have  as 
neighbors  hundreds  of  squatters'  huts  built 
from  tin  oil  cans  and  other  scraps. 

The  heart  aches  to  see  any  human  being 
living  in  such  abject  poverty;  existing,  noth- 
ing more.  It's  a  situation  far  beyond  the 
capability  of  even  tMs  efllclently  run  crown 
coioaf. 

HAJOK  NXWS  rosT 

For  me,  as  a  newspaperman.  Hong  Kong 
was  especially  Interesting  becaiise  of  the  news 
coverage  there.  Along  with  Tokyo  and  Singa- 
pore, It  is  a  major  world  listening  post  t<x 
news. 

The  press  services — Assoclsted  Press  and 
United  Press  International — the  news  mag- 
aslnes  and  broadcaetlng  networks  all  are 
making  tremendous  outlays  to  keep  the  world 
and  especially  the  United  States  informed 
of  this  svrakenlng  Orient  and  Its  problems. 

Out  there  you  find  real  news  veterans  who 
have  lived  In  the  Far  East  for  years. 

Tears  ago  the  British  news  service,  Reu- 
ter's,  dominated  this  area,  but  today  the 
American  news  services  are  doing  the  No.  1 
Job. 

I  was  very  proud  of  my  profession,  seeing 
how  they  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  cov- 
ering this  increasingly  Important  world  crisis 
spot.  The  coses  are  tremendous  and  the 
diflknlttea  many. 

In  Hong  Kong.  Tokyo,  and  Singapere  tke 
press  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom,  bwt  at  the 
ovtpoeta.  particularly  la  the  new  oovntrles. 


coverage  Is  almost  indasoribably  dtfllcuit.  A 
reportar  who  writes  anything  wbleh  dte- 
ITTTrni  ttoe  government  aaay  be  |aUed  or 
klcksd  Mit.  Tfcs  press  ssrvlees  ars  busy 
ooostaatly  tryUtg  to  get  some  stair  member 
or  same  story  released. 

Mbet  of  the  ssrvteea  have  their  headquar- 
ters In  Tokyo,  but  now  even  some  individual 
newi^>apers  maintain  oorrespondents  In  Hong 
Kong,  from  where  they  can  fly  to  trouble 
spots — and  tlisrs  is  always  trouble  some- 
where. 

Having  been  in  this  business  more  than 
half  a  century,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  ccmment  that  the  newsgatherers  In  the 
Orient  by  and  large  are  doing  a  splendidly 
eomi>etent  Job,  probably  a  better  one  than 
we  at  home  are  doing  In  publishing  their 
efforts.  News  from  the  Orient,  except  tn 
times  of  crisis,  seldom  rates  high  In  reader 
esteem. 

DXIVZ    FOa    KDUCATION 

One  Other  aspect  of  Hong  Kong — and  one 
with  a  Kansas  City  angle— ratea  mention: 
The  great  surge  for  educatixm.  more  inten- 
sive than  here  at  hame.  as  seen  in  the  many 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  Protestant  missionaries,  driven  from 
Red  China  and  forced  to  give  up  their  schools 
there,  are  continuing  their  work  here. 

Among  these  educators  are  Dr.  Andrew  T. 
Roy  and  his  wife,  who  is  a  sister-in-law  of 
Homer  C.  Wads  worth  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Education.  The  Chung  Chi  Col- 
lege where  Dr.  Roy  is  a  department  chair- 
man Is  a  fascinating,  people-to-people  type 
of  operation,  training  leaders  from  all  over 
the  Orient. 

After  graduation,  when  they  return  to 
tbelr  varioxis  eountrias,  they  are  about  as 
good  ambassadors  ior  Amsrlcan  friendship  as 
oould  be  developed,  and  probably  more  effec- 
tive than  foreign  aid. 

The  story  of  Hong  Kong's  problems  and 
significance  is  almost  endless.  But  Its  key 
role  Lb  that  of  a  listening  p>oet  pointing  to- 
ward Red  China  from  tbe  free  world.  And 
it  Is  a  most  interesting  and  comfortable 
spot  in  which  to  listen. 


to  tike  world 


(From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Apr.  16, 
IMS] 

Bio  Impact  bt  Sxtxcino  Japar — TKs  Vtooaovs 
IsLAWD  Natioh  Matches  West  GxsxcAif  t  zn 
Its    CoicKBACK — Must    Havk    US.    Ttes — 

AbSOLUTKLT    DXPENDENT    on   TkADX,   Natxow 

Looks  to  Us  for  PHOSPXErrr 
(By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 

The  miracle  story  of  the  Orient  is  Japan. 
It^  all  that  and  more — ^make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

rd  never  visited  this  fabulous,  Jampacked 
little  Island  of  90  million  people  that  soon 
will  pass  100  mlUlon.  So  I  had  no  back- 
ground for  comparison  with  the  past. 

But  I  bad  seen  the  comeback  of  West  Ger- 
many— the  great  rebolldtng  of  the  Rxihr 
after  the  desolation  of  war.  Now  West  Ger- 
many has  one  of  the  world's  most  potent 
industrial  complexes.  Iliat  story  has  been 
duplicated  In  Japan  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,  perhaps  over  even  greater  obetaclee. 
But  there  Is  so  much  similarity  In  the  two 
comebacks  that  It  strikes  you  in  the  face. 

vAanrrr  or  sactobs 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  indus- 
trial recovery  in  Germany  and  Japan.  But 
at  the  bottom,  the  basic  causes  were  Idsn- 
tical.  These  were  the  determination  of  tbe 
people  to  come  back  through  sheer,  hard 
work  without  thoughts  of  hours  or  wages. 

West  Germany  saw  much  of  Its  Industry 
smashed  in  the  war  and  the  Russians  dis- 
mantled a  lot  of  what  was  left.  But  the 
Germans  do  have  tremendous  resources  in 
coal,  iron,  and  other  raw  material.  Japan 
not  only  s\iffered  comparable  destruction, 
it  never  haa  had  the  natural  resources.  Hm 
Japanese  have  to  ship  in  the  materials,  fab- 


ricate them  and  saD 
as  ftnlihcd  prodaeta.  • 

Tou  dont  need  stattaties  to  ase  tJtfa  tre- 
mosAnua  eomebaek.  Ton  aee  It  and  fast  M 
from  the  minute  yon  bit  Japan  aS  Kobe. 
You  sre  aware  of  It  every  minute.  Ifs  alasost 
unbelievable. 

cxnrr  rowss  raxas 

Except  for  tbe  signs,  and  a  bit  of  difference 
in  tbe  construction  of  bomea,  it  not  hard  to 
Imagine  yourself  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Gary, 
Ind.,  or  Youngstown,  Obto,  instead  of  the 
mysterious  Kast.  As  you  csoss  Japan  on  the 
magnificent  electric  railway  system,  most 
drab,  gray  and  gii^y  steel  towns  look  Uke 
the  steel  cities  of  America.  You  ride 
through  cities  of  more  than  a  mlllKm  people. 

You've  never  heard  of  tboee  dtles,  but 
there  they  are.  pouring  out  anoke  and  steel 
and  an  amazing  variety  of  maBafbotoeed 
products.  From  one  end  of  tbe  Bttla  Wand 
to  tbe  other  you  ride  past  mllee  eg  taetories 
and  ahlpyaxda.  Bvea  soaas  eg  the  aaelent 
eltlea,  Uke  Kyoto,  an  thotouglUy  Industrtai- 
iaed.  TiMholy  shrlaesarealnBast  lostlnthe 
gray  shadowa  of  tbe  faetortss. 

What  we  BKust  never  forget  Is  that  tkla  is 
an  oriental  nation  making  this  grsat  leap 
back  to  Industrial  leadership.  And  while 
we  know  that  Bed  China  Is  several  decattss 
betaind  Japan,  especially  in  sdtatton,  and 
stUl  baalcally  agrlctUtural.  wv've  got  to  look 
into  the  futiure.  China's  popolatlan  is  eight 
or  nine  times  greater  and  it  baa  immense 
natural  resources. 

You've  got  to  ask  yourself:  "How  soea  will 
China  bolld  Into  a  great  induatrtal  passer  as 
did  the  Russian  OoaanxKntstaf '  ^bafs  wby, 
for  tbe  long  poll  tn  the  futaoe,  tbe  naat  gen- 
eration will  be  worrying  about  China  and  tbe 
Far  East.  Burope  Is  stUl  pfvotal  today.  But 
It  seems  ii>esrepshle  tbat  tn  tbe  Mture  Asia 
wtU  be  the  danger. 

BErrxa  peoducts  now 
Dont  think  that  Japan's  industry  turns 
out  only  shoddy,  imitative  goods.  IfB  true, 
they  do  a  lot  of  copying  and  they  arent  al- 
ways creative  in  manufacturing.  But  they 
turn  out  a  lot  of  quality  goods,  too.  Against 
the  background  of  the  recent  past,  the  devel- 
opment is  fantastic.  More  than  60  percent 
of  Japanese  Industry  was  destroyed  in  the 
war  and  tlie  residential  ruin  was  even 
greater. 

Tet,  today,  their  steel  plants  are  more 
modern  than  ours.  And  along  with  the 
dlme-etore  toys,  they're  tumtng  out  Items 
like  100 ,000- ton  tankers. 

So  far  they've  been  able  to  ootnpete  In 
most  of  the  vrorld  markets.  It's  tbe  united 
States  that  is  having  the  major  dUBcuItles. 
As  Japan  and  Western  Burope  have  come 
back,  our  ezeeaaiTe  production  coats  have 
begun  to  hurt.  This  emphasiaes  that  the 
American  people  havent  awakened  to  an 
overriding  fact:  We're  Uvtng  In  a  global 
economy,  not  a  national  one  as  we  used  to. 

PLACX  or  BXAUTT 

Somehow,  the  average  newcomer  to  Japan 
generally  thinks  In  terms  of  cberry  Mosaome, 
geisha  girls,  and  mystic  abrlnes.  Iliey've 
got  those,  of  eourse. 

The  flowers  were  juet  beginning  to  bloom 
when  we  took  our  ttnk  look  see  at  Japan. 
And  Mount  Fuji  remains  one  of  tbe  most 
spectacularly  beauttfui  algbta  In  the  world. 
We  had  real  luck  on  tkat  score.  DenaUy  that 
majestic  mountain  Is  riuwuded  in  clowds. 
We  hit  it  at  a  time  of  bright  sunablne.  It's 
a  rare,  moving  sight,  and  I  looked  at  it  by 
the  hour  from  my  hotel  window  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain. 

There  are  some  wonderful  hotels  in  Japan. 
The  Tokyo  hotels  rival  those  of  New  York 
and  so  do  the  big  stores.  The  contrast  is 
great  between  Hong  Kong,  a  dty  of  small 
shops,  and  Tokyo.  Tbe  big  tourist  palaces 
are  run  efficiently.  But  for  me,  the  J^wnese 
food  couldnt  come  <doee  to  the  Chinese  with 
its  variety  of  flavors  and  ingredients. 
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ror  the  toxiriat,  there  U  much  beauty  from 
the  peet  to  aee  In  Jepen.  Pojlyema.  of 
oourae.  heads  the  Uat.  and  there  are  the  an- 
cient "tt**"—  But  right  nest  to  the  templee, 
■urprlainsly.  you  find  the  rubble  and  de- 
bris of  Industry.  And  this  tarings  us  back  to 
tbat  dominating  theme:  Tou  Just  cant 
Ignme  the  drlre.  hustle,  and  bustle  of  the 
Japaneee  people  or  their  will  to  build  a  vast 
Industrial  nation.  Tou  can  feel  It  In  the  air 
and  you  sense  a  nation  In  naotlon. 

A  STABLS  MATXOir 

As  a  pec^le.  the  Japaneee  have  never  had 
It  so  good.  There's  no  queetlon  about  that. 
Ererybody  I  talked  to  said  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  is  stable  and  wouldn't  swing  left  de- 
spite recurrent  efforts  of  the  Conununlsts  to 
Btlr  up  trouble.  As  long  as  the  big  Industrial 
w.«^>iiT»«»  stays  In  high  gear  that  sUblUty 
shmild  remain 

Japan  Is  absolutely  dependent  on  world 
trade  and  especially  trade  with  the  United 
BUtm  of  America.  It's  itrlcUy  a  matter  of 
■urvlvaL  Here  in  the  United  States,  we 
ooukt  survive  even  a  full-fledged  depression. 
But  Japan  wouldn't  survive.     For  Japan,  an 

American  eoooocnlo  debade  would  be 
ruinous. 

So  you  And  the  leaden  at  Japan  keeping 
a  very  cloee  eye  on  tUe  state  of  the  Amerl- 
oan  economy,  the  tribulations  of  the  dollar 
and  deficit  spending.  If  we  think  ot  theee 
M  purely  American  problems,  the  Japaneee 
dcmt.  They  probably  watch  our  stot^ 
market  closer  than  we  do. 

There  are  some  signs  that  the  boom  Is  be- 
ginning to  Blow  up.  llM  Japanese  pointed 
with  pride  to  their  annual  growth  rate  which 
they  aay  still  exceeds  that  ot  the  Oennans. 
Maybe  so.  Tou  can  see  an  enormous  volume 
of  construction  going  on  everywhere.  A  new 
•ubway  system  in  Tokyo  is  in  the  works  and 
it's  got  the  heart  of  the  dty  torn  up.  Traf- 
fic is  a  miees. 

Oir    CSZOIT   BASIS 

Tott  can  sense,  too,  that  a  lot  of  this 
building  is  being  done  on  credit.  There  is 
a  cloee  tie  between  government  and  industry 
wltn  government  helping  a  lot  In  tba  ad- 
vanoes.     It's  a  sort  of  state  capitalism. 

These  days  the  Japanese  have  to  Import 

30  percent  of  their  foodstuffs  Just  to  main- 
tain a  subsistence  leveL  The  figure  used 
to  be  8  percent.  They've  become  tbe  world's 
greatest  fishermen,  way  ahead  of  all  other 
TUttont,  They're  fishing  in  the  banks  all 
over  the  world.  It's  an  example  of  the  al- 
most frantic,  continuous  efforts  to  keep 
^«"g"  In  balance. 

Recently  they  cut  shipping  rates  to  keep 
the  maritime  fleet  busy.  They  must  scram- 
ble to  preserve  the  balance  of  trade.  And 
you  wonder  how  long  the  pace  can  be  main- 
tained and  where  It  will  end.  Right  now 
everything  surges  ahead.  But  you  can't  htip 
but  feel  that  a  real  bust  might  be  In  the 
offlng. 

Tbe  Japanese  don't  agree. 

Politically,  Japan  seemed  more  stable  than 
any  place  we  visited.  The  pcu-adoz  is  that 
this  great  Industrial  giant  of  the  Orient  is 
not  a  military  power.  We  wouldn't  let  them 
rearm  and  now  tbe  people  don't  want  to. 
I  asked  again  and  again  If  there  was  senti- 
ment for  rearmament  and  I  nearly  always 
got  the  same  answer.  Tliere  might  be  a  few 
stray  pc^tldans  who  would  like  an  army  to 
play  with  but  the  people  wouldn't  stand 
for  It.  They  would  overthrow  any  govern- 
ment that  tried  to  get  Into  an  arms  race. 
roB  snfOLz  ooai. 

For  years  the  Japaneee  people  almoet 
starved  under  a  tremendous  tax  burden. 
They  sacrificed  and  dedicated  their  lives  for 
the  military  might  of  the  war  lords.  Their 
gamble  failed  for  overlordshlp  of  the  Pa- 
cific. They  gambled  with  their  attack  on 
us  and  loat  the  game. 

Now  the  people  like  this  idea  of  money 
being  poured  Into  the  civilian  economy  in- 


stead oi  the  military.  That  may  be  an 
.^w»>»«tpn«i*i»«joiw  tout  as  a  people,  the 
Japaneee  have  had  It  so  much  bettsr  since 
the  war.  It  could  be  poUtleal  snldde  tor 
leaders  to  drive  for  a  change  and  rearm. 
This  lent  my  Judgment  but  opinion  I  picked 
up  in  a  good  many  talks  around  Tokyo.  It 
may  be  a  more  Western  attitude  replacing, 
in  part,  the  fatalistic,  oriental  approach  to 
life. 

As  a  matter  ot  fact,  you  continually  sensed 
the  turn  to  the  occidental  world  In  Japan. 
You  saw  It  in  the  clothee.  the  sports,  the 
night  dubs  and  the  Industrial  technique. 

Even  the  kimonoe  now  are  moetly  reeerved 
for  cerenaony.  For  example,  I  happened  to 
stop  at  commencement  exercises  for  a  Junior 
college.  All  the  girls  wore  beautiful  ki- 
monos. But  it  turned  out  that  moat  of 
theee  had  been  rented  for  the  occasion. 
Nearly  all  tbe  parents  were  In  Western 
dothee. 

SOKX  XXCSPTIONS 

They  have  copied  the  West  in  so  many 
things.  I  did.  however,  ran  into  a  taxi 
driver  wbo  refused  a  tip.  Iliat  was  an  atti- 
tude he  never  picked  up  from  either  America 
or  Burope.  But  it  is  indication  of  the  res- 
toration of  Japaneee  pride  and  faith  in  their 
destiny  after  the  sbeer  despair  of  crushing 
military   defeat. 

The  bustle  of  people  Is  perpetuaL  Every- 
day Japan  looks  like  Broadway  whan  the 
theaters  let  out  or  a  big  stadium  after  the 
game.  Tou  wonder  bow  this  small  Island 
can  support  them  all. 

There  are  colleges  and  schools  everywhere. 
You  coxUdnt  turn  around  without  bumping 
Into  a  swaim  of  students.  Japan  is  empha- 
sising education  and  tbat  might  be  part  of 
the  answer  to  industrial  success.  We  hap- 
pened to  be  there  during  a  school  vacation 
and  the  uniformed  youngsters  wers^ut  by 
the  tens  of  tbousands — many  of  tifcm  on 
to\irs  like  us  and  most  of  them  talM|k  Pic- 
t\ires. 

If  you  think  the  Americans  are  camera 
fiends,    you   should    see    the    Japaneee.    It 

seemed  like  everyone  In  Japan  was  snapping 
abutters.  When  I  got  off  tbe  boat,  toting 
a  long  cigar  in  a  holder,  four  or  five  amateur 
photographers    matarlallBed    and    startad 

snapping  pictures.  Not  many  people  smoke 
In  Japan  and  fewer  still  smoke  big  cigars. 
This  was  a  photographic  opportunity  they 
oouldnt  resist.  When  I  got  rid  of  the  cigar 
they  mdted  away. 


wo 


BiaoasT  JM  vromut 

Naturally  I  was  Interested  In  my  own  pro- 
fession and  in  Tokyo  I  visited  Asahi  Shum- 
bun,  their  top  newspaper  with  the  biggest 
circulation  of  any  In  the  world — some  0  mil- 
lion. I  found  that  they  had  a  huge  plant — 
in  some  reepects  more  advanced  than  any 
in  America. 

What  a  contrast  it  was  to  the  paper  I  vis- 
ited In  y»Tigv»^  There,  they  bad  a  flatbed 
press  and  dozens  of  women  sitting  around 
folding  papers — the  most  primitive  mailroom 
I've  ever  seen.  That  wasnt  the  case  in 
Japan.  The  big  Tokyo  paper  was  the  most 
modem  operation  you  can  Imagine.  It  typi- 
fied what  you  found  In  almoet  every  line  of 
manufacturing. 

In  Tokyo  they  told  you  that  the  United 
States  shoiild  give  more  concern  to  buying 
Japaneee  products  and  no  thought  at  all 
about  keeping  their  products  out.  They 
need  the  trade.  This  was  their  big  worry. 
They  said  again  and  again  that  Japan  was 
one  of  our  biggest  ciistomers  and  that  they 
couldnt  btiy  from  us  unless  we  buy  from 
them. 

Naturally  they're  keeping  an  eye  on  Bed 
China.  But  I  dldnt  find  the  concern  on  that 
subject  that  we  exhibit.  And  this  Is  true 
even  though  the  giant  of  Bed  China  Is  only 
miles  away  acroas  the  Bast  China  Sea  and 
Japan  is  unarmed. 


Mot  long  ago  we  got  excited  In  the  States 
because  Japan  sent  a  trade  mleslon  to  China. 
They  signed  a  lot  of  big  contracts.  What 
came  ot  Itf  Abedutdy  nothing.  China 
wanted  credit  and  Japan  Is  working  that 
same  side  a€  the  street,  "nie  deal  fell 
through. 

An  eventxial  reconciliation  between  Korea 
and  Japan  could  help,  because  Korea  has  a 
surplus  of  food.  But  tbe  Koreans  despise  tbe 
Japanese.  The  feeling  is  not  unlike  the  old 
Irish  hostility  toward  England. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  Japan  is  sitting 
there  defenseless  and  helpless.  8hs  isn't. 
We  have  forbidden  ber  to  have  an  army  and 
navy,  bo  we've  bad  to  establish  great  defenae 
bftfes  of  our  own.  We  shield  Japan  and  we 
pay  the  bill. 

As  I  said  before,  tbe  great  bulk  of  the 
people  dont  mind.  They  are  quite  happy  to 
have  the  government  Invest  their  taxes  in 
the  domestic  economy.  And  of  course  there 
are  the  terrible  memories  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  Any  mention  of  the  atomic 
bomb  Is  almost  as  shocking  to  the  Japanese 
as  Irreverence  toward  tbe  E^mperor.  He  still 
is  the  symbol  of  authority,  by  the  way. 

I  came  to  Japan  with  the  feeling  that  I 
wouldn't  care  much  for  the  people.  I'd 
never  quite  gotten  over  Pearl  Harbor.  But 
their  polite  little  bows,  courteey  and  charm- 
ing manners  won  me  over.  Of  course,  I 
guess  I  like  all  people  everywhere. 

I  believe  the  Japanese  have  feelings  of 
real  good  will  toward  the  United  States. 
It's  my  guess  that  beneath  those  occidental 
shirts  their  Oriental  hearts  are  beating  with 
genuine  friendship  for  ub. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Apr.  17, 

1»«8| 
SimoNO  Tixs  IN  Pab-Oit  Lands — Kxnsbxp  or 

AXTSTSAUA  AKD  Nxw  Zkalams  Is  BV'ffTTHn 

TO   AMxaicAMS — 8bow    a   Ebst   sob   Livb — 

PxoFLx,    Pboxtd    or    TKcn    ACBIXVnCSNTS, 

Find  SAnsvAcnoN  m  Spobib 

(By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 

Somehow  it  was  like  meeting  up  with  kin- 
folk  when,  after  several  weeks  of  cruising 
among  the  balmy,  carefree  Pacific  islands  we 
finally  arrived  in  New  Zealand  and  Austra- 
lia— way  down  under. 

These  are  not  ancient  countries  but  young 
ones,  younger  even  than  we  are.  Stiirdy. 
self-reliant  and  confident  of  the  destiny 
which  lies  ahead  rather  than  behind  them, 
they  stand  as  isolated  but  dependable  bas- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  clvJIlBatton.  Tou 
understand  them,  and  feel  a  tug  of  warm 
kinship  In  your  heart. 

KAVB    OOMKON    OBIOUCS 

This  only  {mints  up  our  worst  problem  In 
dealing  with  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
Orient.  The  roots  of  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land go  back  to  Britain:  o\ir  own  origins  go 
back  not  only  to  Britain  but  to  all  oC  Europe. 
But  we  have  no  such  link  to  the  Orient. 

It  is  idle  to  believe  that  we  can  ever  fully 
understand  the  Oriental  mind,  with  Its  com- 
plex thinking,  religions  and  philosophies, 
or  that  they  can  completely  understand  us 
and  get  a  true  image  of  America.  As  the 
Orient,  with  its  huge  populations,  grows  into 
a  more  controlling  power  position  In  the 
world,  this  problem  of  understanding  will  be 
our  worst  hurdle. 

As  a  people,  we  were  woefully  ignorant  of 
Burope  as  recently  as  just  before  World  War 
I.  But  ties  of  bloodlines,  religion  and  ethnic 
sameness  made  for  early  understanding.  Our 
Use  with  the  Orient  must  t>e  btUlt  from  the 
grotuid  up. 

DBAWINO  us  dOS^ 
Distance  is  another  limitation.  Tou  can- 
not realise  what  a  tremendous  expanse  the 
Padfle  Ocean  Is,  in  distance  and  time,  until 
you  croas  it  on  a  ship.  Tet  the  Orient  need 
not  be  remote  forever.     Jet  air  travel  has 
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vmit  tbe  world  much  closer,  and  when  rocket 
travel  eventually  comes — as  it  will — spans 
between  nations  will  become  even  narrower. 

Even  then,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
merce between  the  Orient  and  the  Western 
World  will  continue  to  move  by  sea.  Admiral 
Mahon,  the  old  prophet  of  seapower.  Is  not 
obsolete  In  the  vast  area  of  the  Pacific. 

When  I  went  on  this  trip  I  had  no 
thought  of  inquiry  or  reporting;  I  went  for 
a  vacation  and  to  get  away.  But,  like  the  old 
flrehorse.  after  getUng  through  tbe  tourism 
part  of  tlie  trip  and  starting  to  bump  Into 
ths  ff/'twt-iwj  problems  of  the  Orient,  it 
was  Just  natural  to  start  sticking  my  nose 
Into  flr^i«Ttg  ctut  what  was  going  on. 

You  ooxildn't  ftnt^  a  better  spot  than  the 
South  Pacific  to  Just  sit  and  watch  life  go  by. 
Most  of  those  Islands  are  out  of  this  world 
and  its  troubles.  If  you  want  the  simple  life 
and  little  to  worry  about — taxes,  deficit 
■pending,  Khrushchev,  Mao,  even  Kennedy, 
nothing  more  serious  than  whether  a  coconut 
will  drop  on  your  head — this  Is  the  place. 

SPOTS    OV    BEAUTT 

Some  Of  tbe  Islands  are  lovely,  with  the 
Simple  existence  and  the  naUve  dances.  Ta- 
txitl  was  a  disappointment,  unless  you  want 
to  Jom  the  beachcomtters.  Tet  only  12 
miles  away.  Koorea  is  exquisite  and  charm- 
Ixig.  one  at  the  most  breathtaking  views  of 
natural  beauty  anywhere. 

Another  lovely  spot  was  Mllford  Bound, 

in  southern  New  Sealand.  a  Norwegian-type 
fiord  complete  with  glaciers  and  waterfalls. 
A  little  place  in  tbe  Cook  Islands,  Rarotonga, 
was  delightful  because  It  was  so  primitive 
and  the  pe<^le  so  friendly.  That  and  Ball, 
with  iu  temples  and  quaint  people,  stand 
out  in  memory. 

But  wlien  you  pull  Into  Auckland.  New 
Zealand's  busy  port,  you're  back  in  the  world 
streams  with  a  bang.  New  Zealand  is 
amazing,  with  Just  about  everything  in  tbe 
way  of  scenery  Jamjacked  Into  those  two 
small  Islands. 

PAarom  nuBOMWAn 

Just  average-siaed  clttea,  the  largest  about 
400,000,  but  wbat  a  eountrystde.  Ton  eaa 
drive  tbroogh  aiUcs  aad  miles  of  roHlng.  pas- 
toral laadseapes,  nke  a  great  park.  Sheep 
by  the  millioBB— ]wt  thinking  abont  than, 

let  alone  counting,  would  put  you  to  sleep. 
And  tbousands  of  cattle,  mostly  Jerseys. 
New  Zealand's  ecoDfOsny  Is  primarily  agrlctU- 
tural.  90  to  M  peresnt  of  It,  and  wtet  a 
Job  they  do  o<  it. 

The  view  reminds  yen  of  tke  British  Mid- 
lands, or  thm  PeBDBeytvanla  Dutch  faxms, 
everything  tMy.  asBBSthliig  U  aslaslag.  how- 
ever—baraa.  Tlw  dtmate  is  such  that  Uva- 
stock  can  be  left  outdoors  the  year  round. 

Tbe  farmers  there  have  introduced  the 
best  blood  Mnee  Into  their  Uvestock,  and 
treated  the  soils  with  chemicals  so  the  land 
can  support  twice  or  three  times  as  many 
sheep.  That  tannland  is  not  cheap,  sotne 
of  It  has  been  in  the  saoM  famUy  for  gen- 
eratloaa. 

Seeing  how  tependent  New  Zealand  is  on 
agriculture,  you  realtae  |ust  one  ot  Prime 
MlzUster  MacmllUn's  problems  in  trying  to 
get  Britain  into  tbe  Conunon  Market.  He 
could  ruin  New  Zealand  and  the  Common- 
wealth with  one  misstep. 

SOMBTBXHC    fOB    ALL 

The  variety  of  the  so«>ery  Is  almost  In- 
eredlUe:  Strange  regions  of  geysers  and 
thermal  springs,  mountains,  caves,  gladeis. 
sandy  beaches,  great  forests— largely  buUt 
up  with  pine  trees  brooght  from  California — 
and  Incomparable  fiithtng  lakes.  Many  on 
our  tour  took  a  day  off  to  whip  ^  line  at 
those  fabulous  trout. 

The  people  of  New  Zealand  are  delight- 
ful— indepeadent  and  Individualistic — and 
their  newspapers  reflect  it.  TlUs  Is  virtually 
the  last  bulwark  of  Lodepeadent  papers; 
each  dty  has  Us  own  dUtlnctiva.  locally 
owned  paper,  no  ckaia  publications,  some- 
thing almost  unheard  ot  in  the  world  today. 


Just  a  few  hoiu^  away  by  Jet  but  more 
than  a  days  on  a  ship  lies  Australia,  New 
Zealand's  big  brother— only  they  dont  eo 
regard  each  other,  but  rather  with  nuitual. 
friendly  independence. 

Australia  U  another  story  entirely.  It  has 
its  giant  sheep  ranches,  or  stations,  but  they 
also  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  indus- 
trialising. Sydney,  the  largest  dty.  has  a 
magnificent  harbor  and  scenery,  and  has 
been  called  the  San  Francisco  of  Australia. 

Acaoss   BT   am 

Tou  must  think  of  this  country  as  being 
as  large  as  the  United  States — minus  Alaska, 
of  course.  When  we  left  tbe  tour,  we  had 
to  fly  14  hours  across  it  to  reboard  the  ship 
at  another  port.  Tou  get  the  feel  of  a  young 
nation,  with  most  of  its  life  story  still  ahead. 

Sheep,  wheat,  and  dairying  are  basic  to 
the  economy,  but  the  volume  of  Industry 
surprises  the  visitor.  General  Motors,  for 
example,  builds  many  of  the  cars  for  the 
CMent  there  and  has  become  so  large  that 
even  In  Australia,  where  they  welcome  out- 
side capital,  tbey  are  beginning  to  wonder 
about  the  sheer  size  of  General  Motors. 
Chrysler,  and  Pord  are  there  too.  Mining 
and  production  of  electricity — and  Australia 
needs  more  power — are  other  key  Industries. 
Production  costs  are  high. 

As  every  schoolboy  knows,  most  of  Aus- 
tralia's development  and  population  lie  in  a 
narrow  fringe  along  the  seaooast,  with  most 
of  the  Interior  a  vast  desert.  By  conserving 
their  wat«r  resoiu«es,  they  are  making  good 
headway  pushing  tbe  productive  belt  Inland, 
but  it  is  a  slow  and  expensive  process. 

OO  Of  rOB  BPOBTS 

You  soon  understand  why  this  little  coun- 
try, with  only  about  10  million  people,  wins 
SO  many  world  tennis  priaes.  swimming 
cfaaeiplonships  and  iatemational  cricket 
matches.  Australians  are  tall  and  strong 
from  their  outdoor  life — like  Callfomlans — 
and  they  love  sports. 

At  the  beaches  you  see  the  coltvful  vol- 
unteer llfesavlng  dube,  and  for  the  children, 
learning  to  swUn  is  as  oompnilsory  as  tak-lng 
arithmetic  in  school.  Melbourrte  has  a  sta- 
dium that  seats  lao.OOO,  larger  than  any  c£ 
ours,  and  it  Is  filled  frequently.  The  race 
tracks  are  magnificent,  and  racing  news 
and  odds  on  the  borses  are  features  in  the 
papers. 

The  Australians,  and  the  New  Zealanders, 
are  pretty  weU  satisfied  with  the  life  they 
lead  and  wouldn't  swap  It  for  that  ot  any 
Other  country — Indudlng  the  United  States. 

Despite  their  nation's  relatively  brief  ex- 
istence,  they  are  very  patrlotle,  and  you  see 
many  memorials  to  World  War  I  and  II,  tbe 
biggest  events  In  their  history,  Canberra,  the 
new  capital  started  some  yeiurs  ago  and  still 
bnildlxig  between  the  rival  cites  of  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  has  the  finest  war  memorial 
to  be  seen  anywhere. 

(JIT  I    or  BXAUTT 

Melbourne  Is  one  of  the  most  livable  cities 
to  be  found,  with  Its  wide  streets,  beautiful 
buildings  and  landscape  plantings,  all  capped 
by  two  great  universities. 

Australia  Is  much  more  a  welfare  state 
than  we  are,  and  they  like  it.  Tet  the  pri- 
vate-investment, profit  aootlve  is  still  in  the 
picture.  Tremendous  amoonta  of  American 
money — and  much  British — are  pouring  into 
their  bualneas  life.  The  dttes  are  modem 
and  the  transportation  good,  eapedally  the 
air  service  which  is  eeeentlal  In  such  a  coun- 
try. 

Over  the  years,  a  sjitain  of  Indiutrlal 
courts,  which  practlcaly  amoontB  to  compul- 
sory arbitration,  has  been  btiilt  up.  Both 
labor  and  management  gripe  a  lot  about  it 
but  neither  woxild  do  away  with  It.  The 
system  hasnt  worked  perfectly,  by  any 
means,  but  major  strikes  are  almost  un- 
heard of. 


Australian  labor,  once  vldently  leftist  has 
become  oonservatlve  because  of  tbe  pressure 
of  world  oommunlsm — they  certainly  dcmt 
want  to  get  mto  that  category.  For  the  most 
part,  the  cormtry  enjoys  industrial  peace.  In 
sharp  contrast  to  our  recent  needlees  strikes 
In  the  States.  In  which  both  sldee  as  weU 
as  the  pubhc  lost. 

I  frankly  dont  know  if  the  Australian  sys- 
tem would  work  In  o\ir  country:  I  doubt  it. 
We  will  Just  have  to  find  our  own  remedy. 

Aix  roB  rr 

I  was  interested  also  in  their  medical  aid 
program,  on  which  the  doctors  and  everyone 
over  there  go  along.  It  was  not  thrust  on 
them  but  developed  giaduaUy.  Patlenta  are 
free  to  choose  their  own  doctor  and  hospital 
in  this  state  medicare  plan. 

Curiously,  in  Australia  we  were  asked  not 
so  much  about  business.  Wall  Street  or  for- 
eign policy  as  we  were  asked  why  all  tbe 
fuss  over  medicare.  Tou  oouM  cxj^aln  that 
the  American  people  are  prepared  to  provide 
care  for  the  aged  but  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
gence on  how,  yet  they  Just  couldnt  see  why 
there  would  be  any  debate.  Australians  ac- 
cept the  welfare  state  and  Just  wonder  why 
everyone  else  doesnt  have  It. 

There  is,  of  coarse,  a  catch  to  this  ap- 
parent paradise — as  always.  Tou  pay  for 
everything  you  get,  and  their  taxes  would  be 
ccmddered  staggering  over  here.  Still  the 
workers  have  become  accustomed  to  paying 
out  big  amounta  for  various  phases  of  se- 
curity. 

HAVX   TKIHT  CONTBOX^ 

The  handling  of  the  immigration  and  ra- 
cial problem  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is 
Intriguing.  Both  set  out  to  be  Anglo-aaxo« 
outposta  with  immigration  strictly  limited, 
yet  amr  the  years  that  poUcy  has  been  re- 
laxed because  they  seeded  people.  Tfaay 
don't  lay  down  sharp  regnlatlans  which 
could  become  offensive  and  causs  trouble. 
Both  nations  are  essentially  homogeneous. 

Immigration  bodies  decide  who  caa  be 
admitted  as  a  permanent  dtiaen,  aad  this 
may  extend  even  to  oriental  students  study- 
ing in  their  universities.  But  one  sees  few 
orientals  or  Negroes  In  either  nation. 

As  much  as  AttstraUa  wants  to  expand, 
they   limit   immigration   to   what   can   be 

absorbed  without  imdue  btntlen  on  their 
Job  market,  schools,  and  the  hke,  hence  the 
slow  growth  rate.  They  wni  take  anyone 
who  c^»  contribute  to  their  economy  or 
culture,  and  they  advertise  widely  ttioee 
trades  In  which  people  are  needed. 

I  doubt  such  a  system  would  work  In  our 
melting  pot  Nation,  but  It  does  there,  and 
with  a  minimum  of  friction.  And  they 
can't  understand  all  the  racial  troubles  in 
South  Africa. 

CLosas  TO  IT 

The  overwhelming  problem  for  Atistralte 
and  New  Zealand  is  the  rising  tide  of 
nationalism  In  the  oriental  countries  north 
of  them.  If  an  this  ferment  threatens  world 
peace  in  the  future,  think  what  it  means 
far  these  two  iBOlated  centers  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilization  down  under. 

The  recent  settlement  by  which  the  Dutch 
simply  had  to  hand  over  Western  New 
Guinea  to  Indonesia  brings  the  Indonesians 
right  up  to  the  Australian  mandate  over  the 
rest  of  the  Island,  and  a  clash  may  be  ex- 
pected. It  ts  a  Uilnly  populated  and  hard 
to  defend  territory. 

The  Australians  are  keeping  up  their  arm- 
amenta,  es];>ecially  their  splendid  sir  force. 
They  were  buying  some  ftench  Jets  while 
we  were  there.  And  they  are  mslntalning 
their  Ues  with  the  motherland,  as  shown  by 
the  recent  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Their 
bonds  with  the  Commonwealth  are  strong, 
yet  they  remain  fiercely  tedependent — 
neither  Britain  nor  the  TThlted  Stetes  eouM 
tell  them  what  to  do  and  get  very  far. 

They  appreciate  that  the  Brltlali  navy  and 
American   nudear  might  up   to  now  have 
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contained  the  inarch  of  comiminlMn.  And 
we  wont  let  them  down;  It  wouldn't  be  to 
our  Interest  to  do  eo.  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  you  seldom  hear  them  speak  of 
this  rising  tide  of  racism  to  the  north.  Tou 
get  the  feeling  that  here  U  a  people  confi- 
dent of  their  strength  and  future,  looking 
ahead  to  their  destiny  unafraid. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star.  Apr.  18. 
1963] 

Hou>iNa  Action  n»  th«  Oriknt — Vnmo 
States  Can  Exp«ct  Frw  Rxal  Succxssxs 
Against  Communism  in  Pa«  East — A  Mtb- 

lAD       OF       PaOBLIMS OVIRSHADOWIWO       AlX 

Otrkks  Is  thk  Economic  Distrbss  Pound 

evzrtwhkbx 

(By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 

Still  unwritten  and  unresolved  Is  the 
answer  to  an  all-Important  question:  Are 
we  winning  or  losing  the  battle  with  com- 
munism fcH*  the  Far  East? 

Obviously,  we  definitely  are  on  the  defen- 
sive.    Possibly  too  much  so. 

Yet  by  the  very  nature  of  the  situation. 
defense  Is  the  only  reallsUc  posture  for  the 
free  world.  The  basic  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem dictate  a  policy  of  containment.  It's  a 
holding  action. 

AT     LOW     POINT 

In  Asia,  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  Some- 
tlmee  we  appear  to  be  making  headway. 
Then  success  mns  out.  When  I  made  my 
first  Odyssey  to  the  Far  East  our  fortxmes 
definitely  were  at  low  tide. 

Time  waa  too  limited  on  my  trip  to  gather 
up  many  pieces  of  the  pictxire  pumle.  Tou 
can't  make  solid  Judgments  on  the  basis  of 
a  Tisit  that  was  all  too  sketchy. 

But  my  impression  was  that  our  position 
in  Asia  adds  up  to  a  series  of  plus  and  minus 
factors— and  right  now  the  mlnm  sign  pre- 
dominates. By  no  means  Is  the  situation 
hopeless.  It  Isn't  a  debacle.  But  as  the 
Communists  peck  away,  first  at  this  spot, 
then  at  another,  we're  loeing  ground,  not 
gaining. 

Yet  I  came  back  home  thankful  that  it 
wasn't  worse. 

In  military  terms  you  call  it  logistics — the 
problems  of  suK>ly  complicated  by  time  and 
dUtance.  The  Orient  U  mighty  far  away, 
thoxisands  upon  thousands  of  mile*  from 
home  base.  You  can  consider  this  problem 
of  distance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  other 
side.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  for  Instance.  q\iickly 
retreated  from  the  confrontation  in  Cuba. 
He  knew  that  the  logistical  factors  were 
overwhelmingly  against  him  for  a  showdown 
In  the  Caribbean. 

aZD     CHINA     SPHXaX 

Yet  we  are  trying  to  contain  communism 
In  the  distant  Par  Bast.  And  although  that 
strategic  area  may  be  thousands  of  miles 
from  Moscow,  it's  right  in  the  back  yard  of 
Red  China,  a  more  ruthleas.  uncompromising 
and  even  tougher  foe  than  the  Kremlin. 

Another  fact  that  we  mustnt  forget  Is 
this,  and  it's  an  overriding  fact:  Every- 
where— in  Indonesia,  Thailand.  China.  aU 
through  the  Pacific — we  are  dealing,  not  with 
mllUons,  but  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
Tlie  sheer  mass  of  humanity  is  almost  over- 
whelming. 

lAonow.  the  bulk  of  these  people  are  jTist 
existing  on  the  razor-edge  of  subsistence. 
Their  great  concern  Is  not  freedom  or  even 
ideologies.  They  Just  want  enough  food  to 
stay  alive.  It's  a  naked  matter  of  physical 
siu^lval.  The  following  observations  are 
minor  points,  but  they  serve  to  iUustrate: 
We  saw  practlcaUy  no  elderly  people  In  the 

Orient. 

Tou  dldnt  pay  much  attention  to  this  at 
first.  But  graduaUy  it  dawned  on  you:  In 
Asia  they  dont  have  mTich  of  a  problem  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  simply  because  so 
few  surrlve  beyond  the  middle  years.  ITiey 
Just  dont  live  very  long.  The  life  H)an  is 
amazingly  short. 


Another  thing.  You  see  very  few  fat  peo- 
ple in  the  Par  East.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  they  are  rare.  There  Isnt  enough 
food  to  go  around.  What  there  Is  generally 
consists  of  rice  sweetened  with  a  bit  of  fruit 
and  fish.  The  national  pastime  ot  Ameri- 
cans is  to  go  on  diets,  exercise  and  lose 
weight.  In  Asia  they  spend  their  waking 
moments  trying  to  find  enough  to  eat. 

ON  tint  plots 

You  watch  the  patient  peasants  tolling  In 
their  tiny  rice  paddles  and  wonder  what  kind 
of  approach  you  can  make  to  thoee  masses. 
The  little  rice  plots  that  represent  food  for 
generations  of  a  single  family  wouldnt  be 
good  enough  for  a  flower  garden  over  here. 
How  can  we  find  a  common  ground  for  com- 
munication, let  alone  understanding?  Thoee 
peasants  dont  envy  the  American  working- 
man  with  his  home  and  car.  They  cant  even 
imagine  such  an  existence.  And  there  are 
million  upon  million  of  them. 

What  a  fertile  field  they  are  for  the  Com- 
munists to  till.  And  what  a  dlflicult  problem 
they  are  for  us  to  reach.  Then  you  can  add 
the  centuries  of  racial  pride — "Asia  for  the 
Asiatics'— With  thoughts  of  Imperialism 
mixed  up  in  simple  minds.  The  dlfflciilties 
are  multiplied  over  and  over. 

Tet  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
these  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  Orient  are 
stirring.  ■> 

Still  another  major  and  very  basic  element 
Is  the  fact  tbat  many  of  these  are  new  na- 
tions. There  Is  no  political  entity,  large  or 
snuUl,  quite  so  truculent,  belligerent  or  diffi- 
cult as  a  new  nation.  As  we'd  say  out  on 
a  Kansas  farm,  "They're  feeling  their  oats." 
That's  what  U  happening  in  the  Orient. 

JTTST    CAN'T   PaODXTCK 

Independence,  and  throwing  off  the  hated, 
so-called  colonialism,  sound  wonderful  in 
theory.  But  Independence  doesnt  produce 
food.  It  doesnt  necessarily  make  for  wise 
government.  It  doesn't  even  mean  that  the 
masses  are  better  off  than  they  were  before. 
The  new  Asian  nations  all  want  to  take  the 
qiilck  short  route  to  Utopia  without  facing 
up  to  the  fact  that  It's  not  a  pathway  strewn 
with  roses,  breadfmlt  or  even  coconuts. 

Generally,  it's  sad  but  true:  The  newer  the 
country  and  the  more  it  desperately  needs  to 
build  a  stable  economy,  the  greater  the  em- 
phasis on  arms  and  military  trappings.  You 
see  gold  braid  and  military  toys  everywhere. 

One  thing  is  certam.  They  may  iiave 
thrown  off  their  old  masters,  but  they  are 
quick  to  get  a  new  bureaucracy  and  a  new  set 
of  overlords.  True,  the  new  rulers  may  b« 
their  own.  But  they  can  be  Just  as  oppres- 
sive as  the  old.  and  sometimes  they  aren't  as 
intelligent. 

You  can't  deny  that  the  masses  of  the  East 
have  been  gouged  and  oppressed  through  the 
centuries  by  the  foreign  devils  and  by  their 
own.  But  neither  can  anyone  expect  the 
bonds  of  the  past  to  be  snapped  overnight 
and  the  new  world  to  app>ear  as  if  by  magic. 

SOMX   WXaX  GOOD 

For  that  matter,  I  came  home  feeling  that 
we  have  made  too  much  a  fetish  of  the  word 
"colonialism."  There  have  been  brands  of 
colonialism  ttiat  actually  benefited  the 
masses  at  one  time  or  another.  And  there 
has  been  the  other  kind  that  exploited  and 
degraded  them.  Now  we  are  paying  for  the 
bad  kind  in  terms  of  latent  distrust  by  mil- 
lions in  Asia. 

The  above  observations  on  colonialism  may 
be  heresy  and  I  certainly  dont  mean  to  im- 
ply that  the  aspirations  of  nationalism  are 
bad  or  that  all  the  new  leaders  are  without 
ideals.  Everywhere  you  heard  of  the  great 
stress  on  education.  That's  fine,  and  there  is 
a  tremendous  emphasis  on  It. 

But  with  the  exception  of  Japan,  educa- 
tion hasn't  trickled  down  to  the  teeming 
mnnnns  I'm  afraid  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  schools  can  produce  the  educated 


classes  that  a  broad  industrial  society  de- 
niands.  In  the  meantime,  education  at  home 
and  abroad  Is  producing  an  elite  that  will  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  These  are  the  ones 
we  should  try  to  befriend  and  Influence  now. 

It's  easy  to  sit  here  at  home  and  develop 
various  themes  on  what  ought  to  be  done  to 
save  Asia.  It's  another  thing  entirely  to 
come  face  to  face  with  the  stark  reality  of  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  realize  how  little 
you  know  about  It. 

For  Instance,  It  has  been  said,  and  I  have 
agreed,  that  the  UJT.  ought  to  put  new 
nations  on  probation  for  a  few  years  before 
granting  membership.  Sort  of  let  them  get 
out  of  the  tribal  stage  before  they  get  a  vote. 

I  advanced  this  theory  at  a  dinner  in 
Bangkok  to  a  government  official  who  had 
spent  much  time  in  the  Orient.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said:  "How  long  a  period 
of  probation  do  you  have  in  mind?  Thirty 
years?  Forty  years?  Or  maybe  60,  60,  or  70 
years?" 

His  point  was  plain.    Obviously  It  would 

b«  better  to  take  the  new  countries  Into  the 
family  of  nations  and  try  to  work  with  them 
than  to  let  them  stay  outside  and  go  their 
own  ways.  In  short,  there  is  no  quick  trip 
to  effective  self-government.  I  imagine 
what  is  true  in  Asia  Is  magnified  in  Africa. 
This  Is  the  background  you  must  understand 
to  talk  Of  dealing  with  communism  In  the 
Orient. 

VITAL  TO  POUCT 

Take  Indonesia  as  a  classic  example. 
Vietnam  is  vital  to  our  prestige  and  contain- 
ment policy  in  the  Far  Bast.  In  fact,  ob- 
servers told  me  that  if  we  lose  there  we 
might  as  well  i>ack  up  and  go  home.  Yet 
for  the  long  future,  Indonesia  Is  certainly  ss 
important  and  poastbly  much  more  explosive. 

Indonesia  ought  to  be  the  garden  spot  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  has  everything  to  make 
It  a  great  nation.  It  Li  a  rich  cotmtry  of  more 
than  100  million  right  now.  It  has  oil,  min- 
erals and  the  usual  products  of  the  tropics. 
Its  soil  Is  fertile  and  It  should  t>e  a  great 
reservoir  of  stirplus  food.  In  natural  re- 
soxirces  you  might  have  to  rate  it  third  be- 
hind the  United  States  and  Russia  in  the 
entire  world.  Yet  with  all  lU  blessings,  this 
new  nation  isnt  writing  a  very  happy 
record. 

Prom  Singapore  to  Tokyo,  a  great  many 
informed  observers  believe  that  Indonesia  Is 
headed  for  an  awful  blow-up.  Already 
there  have  been  more  attempts  on  Sukarno's 
life  than  on  De  Oaulle's 

Prom  friendly  sources  I  heard  Sukarno 
described  as  the  Wendell  Willkle  of  the 
Orient — whatever  that  may  mean.  Prom 
others  I  heard  that  he  was  a  sensuous  play- 
boy and  exploiter  of  hU  people — and  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
wily  politicians  in  Asia. 

Frankly,  I  don't  know  enough  about  him 
to  reach  a  Judgment.  I  did  see  one  of  his 
magnificent  palaces  in  Bali.  On  the  basis 
of  that  luxiirlous  building,  I  would  say  that 
while  he  may  sympathize  with  the  masses, 
he  certainly  does  live  well. 

PUkCS    or   BKAUTT 

Ball,  by  the  way.  is  a  picture  book  Island 
that  lives  up  fully  to  tourist  expectations.  It 
Is  beautiful.  But  even  there  the  poverty  of 
the  masses  Is  a  Jsurlng  note.  And  It  Is  one 
of  Sukarno's  showplaces. 

We've  poured  hundreds  of  millions  into 
Indonesia  to  keep  It  from  going  Communist. 
Tet  Sukarno  continues  to  throw  his  weight 
around  against  the  West — the  United  States, 
the  Dutch,  and  now,  against  the  proposed 
Maylasla  Federation  that  could  be  a  member 
of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

The  R\isslans,  too.  have  haviled  rubles  and 
aid,  mcludlng  weapons,  to  Sukarno.  Their 
contributions  amount  to  only  sllghUy  less 
than  ovirs.  It's  no  secret  that  Indonesia  U  a 
■pot  where  the  United  States  Is  coldly  re- 
viewing Its  aid  policy.  The  Russians.  In  turn, 
arent  too  happy  with  what  they've  gotten 
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for  their  investonent  OurrenUy,  the  native 
Oommunlsta  are  demanding  more  representa- 
tion in  the  govenunent. 

Again  azul  again  the  situation  in  Indonesia 
has  stopped  just  short  of  the  exploding  point. 
But  the  volcano  hasnt  gone  up  yet.  Some 
think  a  push  from  the  right  by  the  army 
might  succeed.  Others  think  a  Comm\mlst 
shove  from  the  left  might  swing  the  country 
in  that  direction. 

As  adnMt  as  Sxikamo  has  been  playing  one 
off  against  the  other,  you  suspect  that  he 
cant  go  on  indefinitely.  Some  observers 
believe  the  country  might  wind  up  with  a 
sort  of  Tito-brand  commimlsm — not  under 
Moscow  or  Pelping,  and  certainly  not  under 
us.    Yet  the  situation  goes  on. 

HAS   SiaiCI    CUBB8 

As  I  said  Indonesia  ought  to  be  the  rice 
bowl  of  the  Xast.  but  food  U  a  problem. 
When  we  were  there,  for  instance,  we  ran 
into  the  strict  regulation  of  exchange. 
Everybody  was  warned  not  to  take  dollars  or 
trayelers  checks  ashore.  Tou  found  the  peo- 
ple ready  to  pay  anything  for  goods — a  shirt, 
even  a  lipstick.  The  official  rate  of  exchange 
was  178  Indonesian  units  for  a  dollar.  We 
found  that  the  crew  members,  who  ignored 
the  warnings,  were  getting  from  BOO  to  600. 
And  at  Singapore,  we  were  told  that  the 
actual  rate  was  about  1,600  to  the  dollar. 
That's  a  measure  of  the  rvmaway  inflation  in 
Indonesia.     Oenerally,   it's   a   sure   sign   of 

blowup. 

If  Indonesia  should  swing  vlolentiy  to  the 
extreme  left — and  It  might — that  would  be  a 
definite,  positive  loss,  because  It  would  sever 
our  line  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  if 
nothing  else. 

So  this  potentially  rich,  powerfxil  nation 
Is  a  dangerous  question  mark.  I'm  afraid 
that  Its  leaning  toward  Communist  China  Is 
too  obvious  to  be  denied. 

Bxirma.  too.  is  full  of  iinrest.  In  fact, 
you  could  hardly  find  a  place  in  southeast 
Asia  that  wasn't  in  trouble  now  or  facing 
tremendous  difficulties. 

CLAIMS  ASS   TASIB) 

X  dldnt  get  to  South  Vietnam,  so  I 
wouldnt  att«npt  to  dlsryss  it  in  detaU.  But 
i^parentiy  it's  a  touch-and-go  batUe.  Prom 
the  outside  I  heard  that  our  claims  of  iffog- 
ress  are  too  optimistic  and  that  our  reports 
of  failure  are  exaggerated.  The  final  answer 
isnt  written  yet. 

On  the  constructive  side  you  can  look  at 
the  very  important  effort  to  bring  the  Malay 
peninsula,  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo  into 
existence  as  Malaysia  and  a  Commonwealth 
nation  under  British  tutolage.  Sukarno  is 
ratUing  the  sword  and  making  threats  at  the 
prospect. 

But  if  the  development  does  go  through 
It  would  represent  a  very  positive  gain.  Cer- 
tainly Singapore  and  the  peninsula  are  key 
crossroads  of  the  Orient.  Singapore  is  86 
percent  Chinese  and  aU  of  Malaysia  about  60 
percent.  But  tinlike  Indonesia,  where  the 
departed  Dutch  left  a  vacuum  in  know-how 
and  technology,  Malay  is  working  closely 
with  the  British.  It  still  U  a  bustling, 
prosperous  spot,  better  off  than  most  places 
in  the  Orient. 

NOT  Vnr  SMOOTH 

In  all  these  countries  it  was  obvloxis  that 
a  gradual  transition  from  the  old  colonial 
status  to  Independence  would  have  been 
beneficial.  But  that  simply  didn't  happen 
in  the  great  onrush  of  nationalism.  In 
Singapore  harbor  you  can  see  60  or  70 
abandoned  freighters,  Just  hulks  and  mostiy 
Dutch.  These  ships  used  to  carry  most  of  the 
coastal   cargo    for   Indonesia. 

Thailand  is  a  contrast.  With  its  beautiful 
city  of  Bangkok  It  seemed  to  have  a  par- 
ticular flavor  of  the  Orient  all  its  own. 
Certainly  it  seemed  more  tranquil  and  stable 
than  other  nations  we  visited.  Unques- 
tionably it  is  prosperous.  We've  done  a  good 
job  there. 


Without  doubt.  Thailand  would  like  to 
ftHng  to  the  West.  But  the  constant  pressure 
and  pecking  away  by  the  Oommimists  could 
bring  battie  to  that  peaceful  land.  Again. 
I'd  say  that  Thailand — and  Bangkok  with 
its  temples — Is  a  tourist  must.  It's  hot  but 
colorful,  romantic  and  with  good  food  and 
hotels. 

You'd  have  to  catalog  and  assess  each 
covmtry  separately — and  there  are  a  lot  of 
new  countries  now  in  the  wake  of  rising 
nationalism.  Curiously,  to  me.  India  doesn't 
seem  to  be  much  of  a  factor.  And  this, 
despite  her  rank  as  the  second  most  populous 
nation  in  the  world  and  one  of  the  great 
landmasses  of  the  continent. 

As  a  people  and  a  nation,  the  Orientals 
seem  to  regard  India  as  entirely  apart  from 
the  rest.  Because  of  that,  I  doubt  that 
India  ever  could  lead  Asia.  India  is  land 
and  culture  to  itself. 

CHINA     THXnt     FBncND 

The  United  States  has  placed  its  bets  on 
India  to  demonstrate  that  freedom  and  a 
democratic  system  can  bring  better  living 
standards  than  the  Conununlst  dictatorship 
of  China.  But  until  you're  there,  you  don't 
realize  that  the  kinship  of  southeast  Asia  is 
directed  toward  China,  not  India.  To  my  in- 
tense surprise.  I  found  strong  anti-Commu- 
nists who  were  somewhat  delighted  when 
Mao  gave  Netiru  his  comeupjMUice  in  the 
border  invasion. 

Everywhere  you  heard  that  we'd  done  a 
real  Job  in  nxaklng  Formosa  a  showplace  eco- 
nomically and  In  education.  But  we  haven't 
gotten  very  far  In  spreading  concepts  of  lib- 
erty in  Formosa.  Old  Chiang  is  a  dictator 
and  probably  will  be  as  long  as  he  lives. 

We  were  told  that  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  together  would  make  a  strong 
nation  but  that  political  division  makes  this 
impossible.  By  the  same  token.  North  and 
South  Korea  could  make  it  if  they  were 
joined.  In  the  meantime,  South  Korea  will 
have  to  be  supported.  Right  now,  we're  the 
ones  who  have  to  do  the  supporting.  The 
job  will  go  on  for  years. 

HAXO    TO    COMPSKHBND 

And  so  It  went,  Asia  Is  complex,  almost  un- 
fathomable. The  economic  distress,  the  dif- 
ferences of  religion,  the  exploitation  of  the 
people,  the  caste  systems — these  are  the 
problems  not  of  jttat  but  of  centuries.  On 
top  of  these  are  piled  the  growing  pains  of 
the  new  nations. 

And  always  there  is  that  massive  fact  of 
enormous  population,  symbolized  by  the 
potential  power  of  those  800  million  people 
behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  And  counting 
those  on  the  outside,  we're  talldng  in  terms 
of  more  than  a  billion  htunan  beings. 

When  you  view  all  these  Imponderables 
and  consider  the  ramifications  in  each  coun- 
try, you  come  home,  not  wondering  why  we 
are  on  the  defensive,  but  how  we've  done  as 
well  as  we  have. 

The  problems  of  Asia  are  with  us  now  and 
for  the  long  pull  ahead.  They  are  ancient 
problems.  The  West  will  be  living  with  them 
for  decades,  if  not  centuries.  And  the  West, 
Itself,  will  be  ancient  before  they  are  re- 
solved. 

That's  for  certain. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)    Star,  Apr.  19, 
1968] 

Can  Find  Pkidx  in  VB.  Rkcord — Hawah  and 
PHiLtppiNas  Aax  Bright  Spots  in  Nation's 
FoKKioN  PoLicT — Impact  on  Fax  East — 
Btrr  BioGssT  Ambucaw  OoNTaiBunoN  Is 
Continuation  op  Stable  Economy 

(By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 

As  our  Odyssey  to  the  Orient  ends,  a  litUe 
flag  waving  may  be  pardonable.  I  came 
home  deeply  proud  of  my  country  and  the 
leadership  it  is  offering  in  these  years  of 
swift  change  and  a  new  look  In  the  world. 

Mistakes  and  blunders — yes.  waste  and 
millions  of  dollars  down  the  drain — yes,  but 


overall  a  tremendous  achievement.  Person- 
ally I  cant  subscribe  to  the  cult  of  the  ugly 
American.  It  should  be  instead  the  magnifi- 
cent American. 

LOOK   TO   STABLX   UNITZD   BTATBB 

Here  and  now  let  me  record  not  just  an 
impression  but  a  strong  conviction  I  brought 
home:  We  might  weather  a  pretty  sizable 
military  setback  but  the  whole  facade  of  a 
free  world  front  which  we  have  wocked  so 
hard  to  build  in  Europe  and  the  Orient 
could  crumble  if  we  ever  suffer  a  major  eco- 
nomic bust  at  home. 

Too  much  of  our  world  position,  strength 
and  influence  depends  on  a  strong  domestic 
economy,  even  granting  the  obvious,  that  our 
nuclear  striking  power  today  is  the  potent 
shield  of  the  free  world,  in  every  part  of  the 
globe. 

I  wonder  if  we're  paying  enough  attention 
here  at  home  to  the  efficiency  of  our  indus- 
trial complex  and  the  soundness  of  our  dol- 
lar. Both  are  Just  as  vital,  maybe  more  so, 
as  more  missiles,  more  Polaris  submarines, 
more  military  bases.    Don't  ever  forget  that. 

Several  times  now  I  liave  suggested  that 
the  basic  problem  of  the  Orient  is  not  one  of 
immediate  urgency,  but  lies  in  the  decades 
ahead.  Our  nuclear  power,  plus  the  costly 
chain  of  bases  erected  to  contain  communism 
In  ortental  waters,  is  strong  enovigh  to  as- 
sure our  national  security  against  threats 
from  that  qxiarter  for  years  to  come. 

Whether  the  billion  and  more  people  of  the 
Far  Bast  can  be  galvanized  into  a  future 
threat  to  us  is  unanswerable,  but  one  thing 
is  dead  stu-e — you  cant  ignore  tt. 

A  BUUHT  SPOT 

Natiirally  you  notice  the  dango-  and  trou- 
ble signs  more  than  the  plus  values,  because 
they  hit  you  harder,  but  we  have  much  to 
our  credit  in  the  Orient.  The  admission 
of  Hawaii  as  a  full-fledged,  not  a  second-class 
member  of  our  Union,  is  one  of  the  smartest 
things  we  have  ever  done. 

Its  significance  may  not  percolate  down 
through  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  common 
people  in  the  Orient,  but  It  certainly  has  left 
an  impression  on  the  thinking  of  the  leaders. 

On  the  mainland  we  think  largely  of  Ha- 
waii in  terms  of  a  tropical  paradise.  Actually 
it  represents  our  most  definite  and  almost 
sole  blood  line  to  the  Orient.  The  Japanese 
are  the  largest  bloodstock  there,  the  Chinese 
next  and  the  native,  or  Polynedan.  next  be- 
fore you  encounter  the  Anglo-Saxon  strain. 

Now  all  this  racial  admixture  has  been  ac- 
cepted into  our  commonwealth  of  States. 
I  wonder  if  we  have  made  enough  of  this 
fact  in  tnring  to  convey  a  better  image  of 
America  in  the  Far  Xast. 

LB)  TRBM  ALONG 

The  Philippines,  how  we  tutored  them  tor 
generations — ^not  only  in  education  but  in 
economics  and  government — until  they  were 
ready  to  govern  themselves.  And  Anally, 
without  pressure,  cutting  the  ties  to  give 
them  complete  independence.  We  can  all 
take  pride  in  that  chapter  of  American  world 
leadership. 

Probably  our  biggest  achievement  in  the 
Orient,  since  the  war.  has  been  our  contri- 
bution in  rebuilding  Japan  from  the  ashes 
of  destruction.  Just  as  we  picked  up  pros- 
trate Oermany  In  Europe. 

History  has  recorded  no  such  paradox: 
Vanquished  nations,  instead  of  being  ex- 
ploited and  held  In  subjugation,  restored 
through  the  assistance— and  in  Japan's  case 
complete  guidance — of  the  victor.  True,  we 
had  a  self-interest  in  both  cases;  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  communism  now  offered  a 
greater  menace  than  these  two  farmer  foes. 
Helping  them  recover  promoted  world  stabil- 
ity, and  thereby,  world  peace. 

CAN'T  H>LP  VB 

All  this  Struck  you  more  forcibly  in  Japan 
than  in  Western  Kurc^w,  because  Japan  Is  not 
a  military  ally,  in  any  sense.    We  have  been 
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her  dileld  and  ttUl  we.  OlTen  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  rebuild  along  demoeratle  Unee.  she 
baa  made  the  moat  at  It,  but  Japan  haant  a 
ahlp  or  a  soldier  to  add  to  our  defense  line 
In  the  fteBMt. 

Tlieee  are  things  which  we  Americans, 
pcaslmlstlcally  viewing  our  mistakes,  too 
often  overlook. 

Here  and  there  In  the  Orient,  seething  with 
nationalism  and  raclim  and  hanging  In  the 
balance  on  conununlsm,  are  spots  such  as 
Formosa.  Thailand,  and  South  Korea.  Tur- 
bulent South  Korea,  independent  and  still 
grqptng  toward  Its  destiny,  has  been  given 
that  -ti^nt»m  by  our  yital  economic  assistance. 

Ot  oourae  there  have  been  mistakes  and 
T»««itrt«»»  lost  on  bad  bets.  Tou  could  find 
enough  examples  to  make  a  case  for  failure. 
yet  you  cant  help  feeling  that  we  will 
reallM  something  better  than  regrets  from 
It  all. 

A  TOUOa  COMFXTITOB 

Atw^ithJHi  Tlvld  Impreaslon  from  the  Orient : 
Juat  ••  rebuilt  Western  Burope  now  chal- 
lenges us  In  world  markets,  so  Is  Japan  be- 
«'»«t«*g  a  tough  competitor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe. 

It  makes  you  almost  sick  at  heart  to  enter 
the  fine  big  seaports  of  the  Orient  and  see 
so  few  American  flags  on  the  many  ships 
docked  there.  Our  continuous  wage  and 
prloe  spiral  has  reached  a  point  of  real  con- 
cern about  our  ability  to  keep  a  place  in 
world  markets  and  Indvistry.  It  has  largely 
driven  from  the  seas  all  except  a  few  large 
shipping  lines  which  keep  going  only  on 
huge  subsidies  at  taxpayer  cost. 

It  used  to  be,  also,  that  the  United  States 
had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  airplane  sales 
over  the  wtn-ld.  It  gives  you  a  Jolt  to  learn 
how  this  has  changed  now.  In  Aiistralla,  for 
Instance,  you  see  the  wide  use  ot  French — 
not  American — conunerclal  airliners.  And 
yon  read  headlines  about  Australian  ptir- 
chtww  of  new  French  fighter-bombers. 

Tou  wonder  where  It  will  all  end  and 
when  we  will  begin  to  pay  more  heed  to  our 
role  In  a  global,  and  not  Just  a  national, 
economy. 

mrsT  SPEZD  UP 

Aside  from  peace  Itself,  this  stands  as  our 
foremost  problem  today — getting  our  eco- 
nomic growth  rolling  once  more,  and  on  a 
world-competitive  basis. 

Folks  at  home  can  properly  ask  If  all  our 
bllUons  expended  for  bases,  aid  and  contain- 
ment In  the  Far  East  are  worthwhile.  Tou 
see  and  feel  the  obvious  answer  toxn'tng  the 
fringe  ot  the  Orient:  Can  we  afford  to  sur- 
render more  than  1 Y^  billion  people  to  com- 
munism, to  be  exploited  and  built  Into  their 
machine,  simply  by  default? 

I  doubt  that  a  cruise  such  as  ours  made  any 
votes  for  foreign  aid.  though.  The  Ameri- 
can businessmen  aboard,  most  of  them  re- 
tired, locked  at  the  impressive  new  develop- 
ment out  there  and  thought,  "Mj  tax  money 
helped  pay  for  that."  And  they  were 
probably  right. 

Tet  foreign  aid  Is  as  definite  a  part  ot  our 
foreign  policy  as  nuclear  and  military 
strength,  and  we  must  continue  It.  It 
should,  however,  be  restudled  and  revalued 
continuously  for  realism  and  results.  Just 
cutting  It  back  Indiscriminately  Isn't  the 
answer. 

NZXO   TkUS   nCTUBX 

I  came  home  also  with  a  very  definite  feel- 
ing that  we're  not  getting  acroes  in  the 
Orient  a  true  picture  of  what  we  seek.  Our 
sheer  good  will  and  exuberance  make  us 
suspect  In  this  heml^here  where  backslap- 
plng  and  fervent  handshakiw  evoke  mistrust. 
Conveying  the  idea  that  our  Intentions  are 
not  exploitation  or  imperialism  is  an  almost 
insurmountable  Job  among  those  great,  inert 
masses  of  people.  A  correspondent,  on  leave 
from  Vietnam,  put  his  finger  on  one  aspect 
ot  the  problem  at  lunch  in  Tokyo: 

"We'd  win  this  thinf  easy  12  the  soldiers 
we're  training — they're  not  bad  soldiers — had 


the  heart  and  flirting  spirit  the  Oommles  do. 
Our  boys  fight  all  right  mechanleaUy,  but 
the  nnsTifin  enemy  who  springs  on  them, 
usually  from  ambush,  is  a  dedicated  revolu- 
tionary." 

Our  position  in  the  Orient  Is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  In  several  Instances  we  have 
had  to  back  regimes  that  are  unpopular  with 
their  own  people.  It's  a  Just  criticism,  but 
we  didn't  create  these  regimes;  we  have  to  do 
what  we  can  with  what  we  find.  And  this 
may  not  be  our  worst  complication,  that  of 
being  billed  as  new  colonialists,  moving  In  to 
oppress  them  as  the  French  did.  Bunk,  of 
course,  but  it  goes  over  in  not  too  well  in- 
formed minds. 

KJBT    IM    TOT7THS 

It  is  obvious  that  out  efforts  mtist  be  di- 
rected at  youth,  especially  the  students,  who 
are  the  catalyst  of  ferment  in  the  Bast  and 
will  be  the  governing  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
They  are  young  and  we  niust  meet  them  with 
young  people — that  is  why  Bobby  Kennedy's 
quick  excursion  through  the  Far  East  was 
good  strategy,  not  so  much  for  what  he  said 
but  in  the  appeal  to  youth. 

Americans  have  been  visiting  the  Orient 
for  a  long  time,  but  always  cost,  distance. 
Hn<t  time  have  been  limiting  factors.  Now 
the  restless  flood  of  American  tourism,  after 
wearing  out  the  pathways  of  Europe,  is  veer- 
ing to  the  Far  East. 

Jet  travel  helps  this  along,  of  course,  but 
you  are  amazed,  also,  at  the  fine  hotel  accom- 
modations in  most  of  the  Orient.  Some  of 
the  new  hotels,  such  as  the  Southern  Cross 
in  Melbourne  with  its  fancy  shopping  arcade, 
match  anything  In  the  States.  And  even  tbe 
most  primitive  ones  we  encountered  on  our 
trip  were  passable,  and  so  interesting  as  to 
make  up  for  any  shortage  of  comforts. 

There  was  one  little  place  in  Port  Moresby, 
in  the  Australian  part  of  New  Onlnea.     It 
was  located  in  a  lush  tropical  setting,  and 
the  weather  was  stinking  hot. 
TO  axBOABO  Bxae 

We  had  fiown  all  night  to  Port  Moresby 
to  reboej-d  the  ship  after  leaving  it  In  Sydney 
to  spend  more  days  in  Australia.  The  waiters 
and  other  hotel  help  were  b\ish  boys  from 
the  interior,  barefoot,  wearing  loin  cloths, 
friendly  grins  and  little  else.  Ordering  a 
meal,  you  pointed  to  the  number  of  yoxir 
selection  on  the  menu  and  they  went  after 
it.  Tet  even  here  they  brought  in  pitchers 
of  iced  tea  and  ice  water — they  had  dealt 
with  our  Air  Force  and  Army  boys  and  knew 
what  Americans  like. 

As  this  tide  of  American  tourists  swings 
toward  the  Orient,  it  cannot  help  but  cut 
dovm  oxii  long-range  problem  of  understand- 
ing. 

One  other  thought  from  that  part  of  the 
world  deserves  mention.  There  is  real  con- 
cern over  there  as  to  how  long  the  United 
states   will  maintain   its  present  policy. 

The  antl-ITnlted  Nations,  antl-foteign-aid 
rantlngs  of  the  John  Blrchers  are  creating 
fear  that  this  coimtry  will  retreat  from  its 
world  leadership  role.  They  point  out  that 
the  UJ»,  which  we  no  longer  control,  soon 
will  take  steps  very  unpopular  in  this  coun- 
try. Will  we  then  abandon  or  scuttle  the 
U.N.? 

TAU    CALMES   VIZW 

Tou  can  explain  that  these  rantlngs  are 
a  passing  phenomenon.  Just  like  the  occa- 
sional leftwlng  outbursts,  and  that  the 
United  States  basically  follows  a  middle-of- 
the-road  i>oUcy  supported  by  both  parties. 

still  it  raises  a  question  In  your  own 
mind.  I  can  only  give  my  personal  convic- 
tion on  this:  After  my  look-see  at  the  other 
side  of  the  globe  I  feel  more  strongly  than 
ever  that,  imperfect  as  it  is  and  disappoint- 
ing as  it  has  been,  the  UJf.  still  Is  needed 
by  the  world  as  a  meeting  place  and  a  buffer 
for  qinrrels,  if  nothing  else.  The  only  alter- 
native oS9n  a  bleak  prospect  for  peace.  In- 
deed. 


Right  now  the  United  Nations  carries  more 
prestige  in  the  Orient  than  ever  before  with 
U  Thant.  a  Burmese,  as  Secretary  General 
His  appointment,  and  his  success  in  the  Job 
have  done  more  to  give  the  Far  Bast  pride 
and  hope  than  any  single  recent  event 

A  final  word,  on  Hawaii,  which  was  our 
last  port  of  call.  In  my  first  visit  since  It 
became  a  State,  I  had  heard  that  the  Influx 
from  the  States,  the  rapid  growth,  had 
turned  it  Into  a  honky-tonk.  Sheer  rubbish. 
Hawaii  is  as  lovely  as  ever.  It  has  that 
beautiful  tropical  setting,  without  the  pic- 
turesque temples  and  mosques  of  the  Far 
East,  but  also  without  that  awful  heat. 

It  is  certain  to  become  one  of  our  blggsst 
states  In  both  population  and  Influence.  I 
never  saw  a  South  Sea  Island  I  would  trade 
it  for. 

In  Loe  Angeles,  our  passage  through  im- 
migration and  customs  was  the  most  cour- 
teous ever  encountered.  Then,  as  we  waited 
in  the  fine  new  air  terminal  to  fly  home  to 
Kansas  City,  the  loudspeaker  buzzed  and  a 
voice  said: 

"Mr.  ClveUa.  paging  Mr.  Nick  ClveUa." 

Hearing  the  name  of  that  N<Hth  Side  fig- 
ure of  considerable  notoriety.  I  knew  we 
were  nearlng  home. 

The  biggest  lesson  I  learned  in  the  Orient 
was  that  we  had  better  acquire  some  of  their 
philosophy  of  patience — and  then  more  un- 
derstanding. Because  the  Orient,  and  the 
problems  of  its  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  will  be  with  us  for  a  long,  long 
time. 


GORDON  R.  CLAPP.  A  FINE  PUBLIC 
SERVANT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
Wisconsin  Is  the  CUpp  family.  For 
many  years  members  of  this  family  have 
served  the  public  interest  in  high  public 
office. 

Gordon  Clapp,  formerly  head  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  died  a  few 
days  ago.  His  service  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  will  alwajrs  be  an  Inspi- 
ration to  anyone  who  is  Interested  in 
clean,  honorable,  effective,  and  efflclent 
administration. 

But  Gordon  Clapp  was  more  than 
merely  a  com[>etent  administrator.  He 
believed  deeply  in  what  the  TVA  stands 
for. 

The  death  of  Gordon  Clapp  has  been 
discussed  editorially  in  some  of  the  lead- 
ing newspaiJers  in  the  country,  including 
those  in  Wisconsin.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoRo  a  fine  editorial  entitled  "Gor- 
don R.  Clapp."  which  was  published  in 
the  Washmgton  Post;  an  outstanding 
editorial  entitled  "Dreamer  With  a 
Shovel,"  which  was  published  In  the 
Washington  Star;  and  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Society  Loses  a  Valuable  Citizen 
in  Death  of  Gordon  Clapp,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

I  may  say  that  Gordon  Clapp  is  sur- 
vived by  Norman  M.  Clapp.  the  present 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  who  also  has  a 
splendid  record  of  public  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcou).  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (TiJC.)  Post,  May  1, 

l»«81 

OoBoow  R.  Oukwr 

Almost  all  of  Gordon  Clapp'S  crowded,  pro- 

(lucUve  liftt  was  devoted  to  public  service  in 

the  areas  of  conservation  and  resource  de- 
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velopment.  Ee  was  in  the  great  tradition  of 
the  American  pioneer — a  pursuer  of  horlaona 
and  an  opener  of  frontiers.  For  10  years, 
from  its  very  beginning,  he  pUyed  a  vital 
rtde  in  the  growth  of  the  Tennsssss  Valley 
Authortty.  the  last  •  of  them  as  Its  ehalrman. 
HU  imaglnaUon  and  seal  oontrlbuted  in- 
valuably to  the  effecUveneas  of  that  benefi- 
cient  agency  in  relnvlgorating.  enriching  and 
democratising  a  great  region  of  the  United 
states.  When  he  left  the  TVA  in  1»64,  he 
served  for  a  nhart  wbUe  as  Deputy  City  Ad- 
ministrator of  New  Tork  and  then  became 
preeldent  of  the  Development  and  Resources 
Corp.,  a  private  oonoem  with  wide  Interests 
in  the  promotion  of  progress  In  far  parts  of 
the  earth. 

Gordon  Clapp  combined  the  best  quaUtles 
of  the  educator  and  the  enterpreneur.  He 
was  a  mt"  of  learning  with  much  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  who  had  at  the  same  time  a 
y«a/.fc  for  getting  things  done.  He  believed 
deeply  in  the  beet  values  of  democracy  and 
applied  them  wherever  he  worked  so  that 
individual  freedom  and  improved  race  rela- 
tions and  social  advancement  were  by-prod- 
ucts of  his  efforts  to  promote  economic  de- 
velopment. His  untimely  death  at  67  is  a 
heavy  loss  to  a  Nation  which  has  grown  to 
greatness  on  the  basis  of  Just  such  qualities 
and  capacities. 

IFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Star,  May  1. 

1908] 

DaasMsa  WrrH   a   Shovkl 

Gordon  R.  Clapp.  dead  now  at  67,  devoted 
over  a  third  of  his  good  and  useful  life  to 
the  Tenneseee  Valley  Authority.  He  began 
working  there  in  1833,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  coming  wonders  of  the  world,  and  he 
did  not  leave  it  unUl  1954.  Indeed,  he  prob- 
ably would  never  have  left  it  had  not  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  in  keeping  with  the  more 
or  leas  inexorable  laws  of  politics,  decided  to 
name  somebody  else  as  TVA's  Chairman. 

This  was  something  that  Mr.  Clapp  never 
resented,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to.  As  far 
as  the  political  realities  went,  he  knew  what 
the  score  was.  and  he  took  it  for  granted. 
Be  xmderstood  the  need  for  high-echelon 
personnel  changes  as  part  of  the  transition 
from  one  presidential  administration  to  an- 
other. Certainly  he  was  anything  but  a 
oomplalner  in  that  sense.  As  he  once  told 
an  Interviewer.  "When  a  public  servant  gets 
a  martyr  complex,  chances  are  he  has  been 
working  too  hard,  or  his  friends  have  been 
feeling  too  sorry  for  him." 

Mr.  Clapp  was  hi4>plly  free  of  any  such 
complex.  In  all  the  various  posts  he  held  at 
TVA.  he  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  one  of 
those  "dreamers  with  shovels"  who  con- 
verted the  Tennessee  River  into  a  tool  that 
gave  the  people  "better  farms,  better  homes, 
and  better  living."  It  did  Just  that,  and 
his  role  in  the  enterprise  was  big.  He  de- 
serves to  be  remembered  as  one  of  oiir  coun- 
try's fine  public  servants. 

[From  the  Madison   (Wis.)    Capital   Times] 
SociKTT  Loeas  a  Valuabi.s  CrnzxN  nt  Dbath 

OF    GoaOON     CtAPP 

Wisconsin  feels  keenly  the  death  of  Gordon 
Clapp,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Wis- 
consin family  who  died  in  New  Tork  Sunday 
after  a  life  of  distinguished  achievement  in 
public  and  private  pursuits. 

The  Clapp  family  is  well  and  widely  known 
In  this  State.  Gordon  was  active  In  educa- 
tional pursuits  and  was  serving  in  a  high 
administrative  capacity  when  he  went  to 
the  Tennease  Valley  Authority  with  David 
LlUenthal,  another  distinguished  Wlscon- 
Blnlte. 

He  roee  to  take  LiUenthal's  place  at  the 
head  of  this  world-famed  experiment  In 
democratic  planning  and  later  became  aaao- 
elated   with   LlUenthal    In   private   business. 

His  brother,  Norman,  has  also  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career.  He  was  an  aide  to  the 
Ute  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Jr.,  lattr 
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became  an  editor  and  puMldier  In  Lan- 
caster, and  is  now  the  ehlef  administrator 
of  the  rural  electrification  program  In  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  family,  but  It  Is 
a  tragedy  for  society,  too.  to  have  a  man 
whose  talents  are  at  their  peak  taken  by 
death. 


INFRINGEMENT  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  A 
STATE  TO  ACT  AND  ADMINISTER 
ITS  OWN  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION LAW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8.  the  Illinois  State  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  in  opposition  to  any  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  which  would  In- 
fringe on  the  right  of  a  State  to  enact 
and  administer  its  own  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  I  submit  the  resolution 
of  the  Illinois  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
'tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

Sknate  Rksolution  34  or  Tm  Stats  or 

iLLZMOa 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  a  series  of  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  during  the  period  1086  to  1062. 
has  extended  and  broadened  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  disability  and  other 
benefits  for  work -connected  injuries  and 
disease:  and 

Whereas  the  State  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  were  designed  to  be  the  basic  and 
exclusive  method  and  remedy  providing 
benefits  for  work -connected  injuries  and  dis- 
eases, and  their  administration  has,  for  over 
60  years,  been  the  function  of  the  several 
State  Industrial  accident  boards  and  com- 
missions, based  on  the  accepted  principle 
that  benefits  for  work -connected  injuries 
and  diseases  be  tailored  to  fit  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  at  the  local  level;  and 

Whereas  the  extension  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  benefits  for  work- 
connected  injuries  and  dlseasee  has  resulted 
in  duplication  of  benefits;  and 

Whereas  legislation  resulting  in  further 
intrusion  Into  the  field  of  work-connected 
injuries  and  diseases  constitute  a  severe 
threat  to  the  survival  of  State-admlnlstered 
workmen's  compensation  programs:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Illinois  State  Senate  Is 
opposed  to  any  legislation  by  the  VS.  Con- 
gress which  would  infringe  on  the  right  of 
this  State  to  enact  and  administer  its  own 
workmen's  compensation  law,  and  to  further 
Federal  encroachment  into  the  field  of  State- 
admlnlstered  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams and  strongly  urges  that  the  UjS.  Con- 
gress again  aflrm  that  the  State  workmen's 
compensation  system  is  the  basic  program 
for  compensating  work -connected  injuries 
and  diseases;  and  be  it  fiu-ther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  the  United  States;  Senate  minority 
leader,  Xvaarrr  McKini.ct  Douubm:  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  and  all  Members  of  the 
UjS.  House  of  Representatives  from  Dllnols. 
Adopted  by  the  senate.  April  8,  1068. 
Samttkl  H.  Shapibo, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Kdwabo  K.  Fnif  andks. 
Secretory  o/  the  Senate. 


Burroughs,  Jr.,  the  (UatixicidaiMd  wife 
of  Henry  D.  Burroaghs,  Jr..  an  Anoei- 
ated  Press  vboUmrtiheT.  di«d  at  the 
Bethesda  Hospital.  She  was  a  niece  of 
the  distingulahed  author.  Sherwood  An- 
derscm.  and  achieved  fame  and  distinc- 
tion in  her  own  right  in  many  fields  of 
actlvitr. 

She  was  (»i  assignment  to  Berlin  after 
World  War  n  and  while  there  organized 
the  Ladies  of  the  Press  Corps  to  aid  the 
children  in  a  German  orphanage  with 
food,  clothing,  and  entertainment 

She  was  so  very  well  known  to  all 
members  of  the  press  photography's  and 
her  passing  is  noted  with  deep  regret. 


DEATH  OP  MRS.  H.  D.  BURROUGHS, 
JR. 

Mr.     DIRKSEN.    Mr.     President,     I 
noted  that  on  April  28.  1963.  Mrs.  H.  D. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE  AL- 
LIANCE FOR  PROGRESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  makes 
provision  for  implementing  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  for  a  total  sum  of  $900  mil- 
lion and  in  due  course  this  item  will  come 
to  the  Senate  in  the  form  of  an  appro- 
priation bill  from  the  House  and  will 
then  be  considered  first  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  Senate  itself. 

I  have  devoted  some  time  to  this 
activity  and  to  the  progress  or  lack  of 
progress  made  under  this  program.  To 
say  the  least,  a  volatile  and  unstable  con- 
dition has  been  developing  in  Latin 
America  which  inspires  grave  doubts  that 
any  progress  is  being  made  whatsoever 
in  achieving  social  reforms  aiKl  the  in- 
vestment of  U.S.  development  capital  in 
the  Latin  American  Republics. 

A  great  many  speeches  and  articles 
have  appeared  during  the  last  year  in- 
dicating diverse  points  of  view  and  since 
the  amount  of  money  involved  and  re- 
quested is  very  substantial  indeed,  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  carefully 
reexamine  the  entire  program  and  ascer- 
tain what  course  of  action  to  pursue. 
The  very  fact  that  private  capital  is  leav- 
ing rather  than  going  to  Latin  American 
Republics  in  larger  amounts  is  a  cause 
for  concern.  It  was  the  hope  of  the 
authors  of  the  program  that  in  due 
course  private  capital  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities would  move  into  these  countries 
and  make  it  possible  ultimately  for  the 
UJS.  Government  to  disengage  itself  from 
these  activities  and  commitments. 

The  further  fact  that  private  Latin 
American  capital  is  moving  out  of  these 
countries  to  find  saife  haven  elsewhere  is 
in  itself  a  cause  for  real  concern. 

In  order  to  place  the  whole  problem 
before  the  Congress  and  the  country,  I 
am  submitting  a  number  of  items  for 
inclusion  with  my  remarks,  all  of  which 
deal  with  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  first  is  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
William  J.  Kemnitser.  economic  geologist 
and  lecturer  in  mspanic  American  Stud- 
ies at  Stanford  University,  at  the  second 
public  affairs  seminar  at  Elmhurst  Col- 
lege in  Elmhurst,  HI. 

The  second  is  an  article  by  Dan  Smoot, 
author  of  the  Dan  Smoot  Report  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  which  appears  in  two  parts. 

The  third  is  a  specially  prepared  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Simon  O.  Hanson,  editor  of 
Hanson's  Latin  American  Letter,  which 
was  prepared  at  my  request  and  which  Is 
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[  aliMly  of  whAt  is  lugwenlng 
uadtr  Urn  ABIanoe  for  Pragresa. 

Tim  f owth  la  anoUier  weAly  letter  hgr 
Ifr.  StBRon  Haneffn,  dated  December  2t, 
1M2. 

Tho  fifth  ia  ft  oolumn  aubmitted  to  the 
Tuap*  TrOwne  and  publiohed  on  Maj 
18. 1963,  under  the  caption  "Before  Cas- 
tro. BoUTte." 

The  sixth  is  still  another  of  Hanson's 
Latin  American  Letters,  dated  February 
2,  1963. 

The  seventh  is  an  article  from  the 
Time  magaalne  entitled  "Alliance  in 
Danger." 

The  ^hth  is  another  Hanson's  Latin 
American  Letter,  dated  March  23.  1963, 
in  the  nature  of  a  response  to  the  "Re- 
port on  the  Alliance  for  Progress"  pre- 
pared bf  Senator  Httbkst  HtniPHRCT. 

The  ninth  is  still  another  of  Mr.  Han- 
son's Latin  American  Letters  dated 
March  30. 1963. 

The  10th  is  the  Washington  report  of 
the  American  Security  Council,  edited 
by  Frank  J.  Johnson,  which  was  issued 
February  25.  1963,  imder  the  ci^tion 
"Brasil:   The  Tottering  Keystone." 

The  11th  is  an  article  from  the  New 
Leader  by  Keith  Botsf  ord,  under  the  title 
"Slide-Rule  Failure  in  Brazil,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  15.  1963,  issue  of  the 
New  Leader. 

The  12th  is  an  abstract  of  a  report 
made  on  February  2, 1963.  by  Mr.  J.  Peter 
Grace,  Chairman  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Committee  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  The  full  memorandum  is  too 
long  to  be  Included  in  the  Rbcobo  but  I 
believe  the  abstracts  and  clippings  in- 
cmiwrated  in  this  memorandiun  will  do 
full  Justice  to  the  findings  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  that  the  cost  involved  in  in- 
serting these  exhibits  for  the  Rjecou  is 
fully  Justified  in  view  of  the  obligations 
we  have  assumed  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  and  because  it  represents  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  Federal  Treasury 
whether  the  commitments  are  made  in 
the  form  ot  long-term,  low-interest-rate 
loans  or  in  the  form  of  grants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Racoao  the 
exhibits  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  simdry 
items  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoB*.  as  follows : 

Tm  Allumcb  roi  Piocoizss  Pkocsaic — Its 
OaJscmntB,  OuotM,  iMPLXMxifTAnoN,  and 

(Addrei  by  WUlUun  J.  Keninltaer '  at  the 
Beeond  PubUc  Affairs  Semlnan,  Elmhurst 
Collage,  Xlmhurst,  m..  November  5,  1962) 

TtM  Alliance  for  Progrew  Is  a  Joint  pro- 
gram of  action  establUh«d  by  adoption  of 
the  dutrtar  of  Punta  del  Este  by  representa- 
tive* of  20  of  the  member-nations  of  the  Or- 
ganlaatton  of  American  States,  meeting  on 
the  ministerial  level  ot  Junta  del  Kste. 
Uruguay,  oo  August  17,  1961.  Cuba  did  not 
sign  theCSiarter. 

Tha  stated  purpose  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progreoa  Is  "*  *  *  to  enlist  the  full  energies 
of  tha  peoples  and  governments  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  In  a  great  cooperative 
effort  to  accelerate  the  economic  and  social 
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dsralopoiant  of  the  participating  ooxmtrlas  of 
lAtin  Amartca.  so  that  thay  may  achieve 
maTttnma  levels,  of  well-being,  with  equal 
opportunity  for  aU.  In  democratic  societies 
adapted  to  their  own  needs  and  desires." 

Tlie  rsaaoDs  for  the  AUlazkce  are  many  but 
the  main  motive  for  it  Is.  undoubtedly,  the 
desire  to  combat  communism  and  other  so- 
cial and  poUtlcal  movemenu  prejudicial  to 
democratic  forms  of  government  and  capl- 
taUstle  systems  of  economy  which  move- 
ments have  been  gaining  Impetxis  through- 
out much  of  Latin  America  for  some  time. 

Demagogic  leaders  In  many  parts  of  Latin 
America,  many  of  them  aided  and  abetted 
from  outside  Communist  sources,  have 
harangued  the  masses  Into  beUevlng  that 
their  poor  plight  has  been  due  to  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  caused  by  "Im- 
perialists" from  the  United  SUtes  together 
with  their  co-partners,  the  grlngoized  Latin 
American  oligMxshy. 

This  anU-Unlted  States  propaganda 
poured  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  continuing 
destitution  is  most  effective  among  the  un- 
derprivileged which  consUtute  the  bulk  of 
the  Latin  American  populace.  They  readily 
believe  capitalist  democracy  as  applied  to 
Latin  America  from  the  outside  to  be  sim- 
ply another  form  of  colonialism,  a  system 
which  exploited  them  for  three  centuries 
prior  to  their  independence  from  the  mother 
country. 

They  are  told  that  this  Independence  was 
not  tbe  result  of  a  true  revolution  of  the 
people;  it  was  merely  a  transference  of  the 
same  system  for  exploitation  from  ocie  group 
to  another.  Now.  with  the  powerful  back- 
ing of  the  Sino-Sovlet  governments,  they  are 
told  the  time  has  come  for  the  real  social 
revolution. 

The  growing  intensity  and  scope  of  these 
attacks  upon  democratic  methods  In  Latin 
America  has  posed  a  serious  problem  for  the 
Wastam  Nations  in  general  and  for  the 
United  States  In  particular  as  virtual  ciis- 
todian  of  democracy  In  this  hemisphere.  To 
combat  these  attacks  and  prevent  establish- 
ment of  governments  hostile  to  capitalist 
democracy,  the  Latin  Amolcan  Republics 
except  f«r  Cuba,  undw  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States,  hope  by  meam  of  the 
program  set  up  imder  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  create  or  modify  conditions  In  Lat- 
in America  which  will  motivate  the  masses 
to  reject  oonununlsm  and  other  forms  of 
soclo-polltloal  economy  alien  to  our  desired 
way  of  life  in  the  Americas. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Kste  estab- 
lishes the  Alliance  for  Progress  within  the 
framework  of  Operation  Pan  America.  Oper- 
ation Pan  America  is  a  plan  submitted  by 
the  Oovemment  of  Brasil  on  August  19, 
1958.  to  the  governments  of  tbe  other  Amer- 
ican Republics  through  their  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  Bio  de  Janeiro.  It  called 
for  a  rec»lentatlon  of  hemispheric  policy  In- 
tended to  plaoa  Latin  America  In  a  posi- 
tion to  psrtlcipate  more  effectively  in  the 
defense  at  the  West.  It  was.  however,  more 
than  a  program;  It  was  a  poUcy. 

Operating  within  the  tramawork  of  the 
Operation  Pan  America,  tha  Alliance  for 
Progress  not  only  provides  for  a  program  de- 
signed to  bring  a  better  Ufe  to  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America,  but  It  also  Involves  actions 
fundamental  to  the  defense  of  the  West 
whether  that  defense  be  economic,  social. 
poUtleal  or  military,  against  all  of  the  forces 
threatening  democracy. 

Although  It  may  seem  that  the  main  rea- 
son for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  to  ward 
off  the  threats  of  oonununlsm  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  actually  the  origin  ot  the 
basic  ideas  In  the  Alliance  evolved  from  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  removed  from  the 
present  communistic  threat.  Tb  understand 
better  what  Is  taking  place  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program,  let  us  take  a 
quick  look  at  the  highlights  of  Its  prede- 
cessors. 
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Prior  to  World  War  U.  moat  ooopsraUve 
hemispheric  efforts  were  not  made  for  the 
over-aU  economic  and  social  toeoaflt  of  the 
people.  They  ware  engaged  In  predonUnant- 
ly  for  the  purpose  of  effecttac  trade  and  mlU- 
tary  agreemenu  for  oommarclal  sad  poUtl- 
cal reasons  or  for  deaUng  with  problems 
relating  to  special  private  Interests.  These 
latter  problems  were  generally  dealt  with  bv 
shows  of  force  particularly  on  the  nart  at 
the  United  SUtes.  *^ 

However,  beginning  with  the  expropriation 
of  the  properUes  of  private  oU  companies  In 
Mexico  on  March  18.  1938,  three  circum- 
stances developed  which  were  paramount  In 
bringing  about  a  change  of  U.8.  policy  to- 
ward Latin  America.  These  circumstances 
were  ( 1 )  the  unwavering  stand  of  the  Mex- 
ican Government  against  aU  opposlUon  to 
the  expropriations  and  nationalization  of  the 
Mexican  petroleum  Industry;  (3)  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  US.  Government  for  in- 
ter-Amerlcan  cooperation  In  dealings  with 
the  world  conflict  now  coming  to  a  head- 
and  (3)  the  acUvlties  of  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  his  group  in  developing  suggestions  for 
Inter-Amerlcan  economic  and  social  Im- 
provement. 

Among  the  largest  operators  In  petroleum 
In  Latin  America  are  the  Standard  OU  com- 
panies in  which  the  RockefeUer  family  hold 
substantial  InteresU.  Their  operations  In 
Argentina  had  been  restricted  for  many 
years,  their  properties  In  Bolivia  were  ex- 
propriated In  1936  and  as  already  stated  In 
Mexico  In  1938,  and  there  was  fear  that  their 
fast-developing  holdings  In  Venestuela  sub- 
sequent to  1938  could  suffer  the  same  fate. 
As  early  as  April  1937.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
then  39  years  old,  made  a  trip  to  Venezuela 
where  he  observed  the  operations  of  the 
Creole  Petrolexim  Corp.,  the  Venezuelan  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 
sey. In  1939.  Rockefeller  went  back  to  Ven- 
ezuela. In  that  year,  the  Creole  corporation 
hired  a  North  American  engineering  firm  to 
make  a  svu-vey  of  the  Venecuelan  economy 
and  to  blueprint  the  bottlenecks  which  were 
stifling  normal  economic  development  of  the 
country.  The  survej  showed  that  while 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
pumped  Into  the  oil  Industry,  little  had  been 
done  about  developing  agriculture  and  other 
productive  industries.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
food  and  supplies  had  to  be  Imported. 
Wealth  was  concentrated  In  a  few  hands  and 
the  people  were  poor. 

It  was  obvious  that  drastic  measures  were 
called  for  If  the  overall  economy  was  to  be 
developed  In  a  mazuier  which  would  benefit 
the  entire  populace  Instead  of  being  con- 
centrated principally  In  the  hands  of  those 
exporting  raw  products  and  those  importing 
manufactured  goods.  Creole  management, 
mindful  of  the  expropriation  of  oU  proper- 
ties in  other  Latin  American  countries  was 
wining  to  do  Its  part,  but  that  had  Its  limi- 
tations. Something  much  bigger  than  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  a  single  oil  com- 
pany or  even  a  group  of  companies  had  to  be 
done.  This  problem  was  one  which  occu- 
pied Nelson  Rockefeller's  intense  Interest  for 
some  time  to  come. 

On  retxim  from  his  trip  to  South  America 
in  1939.  RockefeUer  tried  to  work  out  terms 
for  a  settlement  for  the  Standard  OU  prop- 
erties expropriated  In  Mexico.  He  arranged 
a  meeting  with  President  of  Mexico  Lazaro 
C4rdenas  and  was  his  house  guest  In  Mexico. 
During  this  visit.  RockefeUer  apparently 
learned  much  from  the  nuin  who  had  ae- 
tuaUy  decreed  the  expropriations  of  the  oil 
properties,  and  who  Is  stlU  Mexico's  vener- 
able liberal  In  political  thought. 

President  C&rdenas  told  Rockefeller  that 
the  actions  of  foreigners  In  Mexico,  whUe 
creating  great  bitterness,  were  not  the  rea- 
son for  the  expropriations.  The  real  reason 
would  not  be  easy  for  Rockefeller  to  under- 
stand. The  Mexican  President  reminded 
RockefeUer  that  In  the  background  is  the 
seizure  of  Texas  In  1836,  the  taking  of  New 
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Mexico  and  California  In  1M6.  and  the  send- 
ing of  the  Army  against  Villa  \n  1910.  hy  the 
U.S.  OovernmeBt. 

Then,  he  continued,  one  had  to  ren>em- 
ber  that  tha  Mrrtrsn  War  of  inaspendance 
ended  the  domlnatkm  of  tha  Spaalah  ruling 
class  and  restored  aelf-oonfldenee  in  Mexi- 
co's people.  That  was  the  Uberatlon  from 
direct  oolonljU  domination  In  our  own  coun- 
try. There  remained,  however,  the  economic 
domination  of  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
proprlaUoa  of  the  oU  properties  was  a  sym- 
bol of  M**^*'^"  Uberatlon  from  domination 
from  without.  SzproprUtlan  restored  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect  and  Inde- 
pendence— and,  ha  amphaslaad.  "That  is 
often  more  Important  to  our  people  than 
U  their  physical  and  economic  weU-betng." 

Bockeftfler  returned  to  the  United  States 
deeply  imprasaad  with  the  Importance  of  the 
human  element  In  InternaUonal  relations, 
something  with  which  few  businessmen  had 
heretofore  been  coneemed.  Indeed,  the  rec- 
ord Is  clear  that  the  Mexican  expropriations 
marked  the  turning  point  for  the  petroleum 
companies  In  their  attitudes  and  actions  in 
the  foreign  field,  and  in  U.S.  Government 
policy  toward  Latin  America. 

After  this  memorable  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent CArdenas.  Nelson  Rockefsller  under- 
took to  do  something  about  Improving  the 
relationships  between  private  enterprise  and 
public  welfare.  He  gathered  around  him  a 
groiip  of  buslnessmeiii.  bankers,  lawyers, 
economists,  and  sociologists  to  survey,  study, 
consult,  and  report  on  this  problem.  The 
"group"  as  It  became  known,  had  in  it  men 
of  wide  differences  of  thought  which  made 
It  dlflkrult  to  reach  a  common  opinion  on 
all  facets  of  the  problem  but.  nevertheless, 
they  showed  the  way  to  a  better  understand- 
ing of  It.  especlaUy  as  related  to  the  peoples 
of  LAtin  America. 

By  early  1940.  the  Axis  powers  were  very 
active  In  Latin  Amartca.  especially  in  Ar- 
gentina. United  States  preatlge  began  to 
wane  whUe  that  of  the  Naal-Pasclsts  began 
to  rise.  Rockefeller  and  his  gro\ip  were  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  must  protect 
Its  international  *))osltlon  through  the  use 
of  economic  measures  that  are  competitively 
effective  against  totalitarian  techiUques.  If 
the  United  States  was  to  maintain  Its  se- 
curity and  its  political  and  economic  hemi- 
spheric poslUon  it  must  taks  measures  at 
once  to  secure  economic  prosperity  in  Latin 
America;  and  to  establish  this  prosperity  in 
the  frame  of  hemispheric  eccmomle  coopera- 
tion and  dependence.  It  is  pertinent  to  note 
that  at  thU  time,  the  threat  to  the  hemi- 
sphere was  Nasl-Pasclsm  and  not  commu- 
nism, although  the  two  sometimes  worked 
hand  in  hand. 

RockefeUer  and  his  group  had  prepared  a 
3 -page  memorandum  entitled  ''Hemispheric 
Economic  Policy."  On  June  14.  IMO.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  went  to  the  White  House 
In  Washington  where  he  read  his  memo- 
randum to  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  one  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  closest  advis- 
ers. The  memorandum  outlined  a  broad 
program  that  Included  emergency  measures 
to  absorb  surplus  Latin  American  products 
and  measures  to  encourage  Investment  In 
Latin  America  by  both  private  interests  and 
the  Oovemment.  In  addition,  the  memo- 
randum stated  that  a  vigorous  program  to 
improve  cultural,  scientific,  and  educational 
relations  In  the  Americas  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  agencies  was  essential. 

President  Roosevelt  had  made  it  known, 
mainly  as  a  consequence  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
propriations, that  he  considered  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Latin  American  coun- 
tries as  aflecUng  adversely  our  poUUcal 
rclaUons  with  them.  Be  was  afraid  this  sit- 
uation would  delay  or  even  preclude  effec- 
Uva  LaUn  Am»lcaa  cooperation  with  Uf 
In  the  Impending  war.  Something  had  to 
be  done  and  Nelson  Bockefeller's  ideas  were 
accepted. 


nrom  this  time  on.  tba  Idaaa  davaloped  by 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  his  group  form  es- 
aentlaUy  tbe  bases  for  aU  programs  adopted 
for  economic  and  social  development  In  Lat- 
in AnMTkia  and  our  policy  in  relation  thereto. 
Wa  do  not  have  time  here  to  develop  the 
details  of  this  thesis  from  RockefeUer's 
meoMsrandum  on  hemispheric  economic  pol- 
icy. In  1940.  to  the  AlUanoe  for  Progress  In 
1961.  but  the  highlights  of  efforts  to  effect 
a  cooperative  economic  and  social  program 
for  Latin  America  wlU  unfold  as  we  proceed. 

On  August  10,  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
established  by  Executive  order,  the  Office  for 
the  Coordination  of  Conunerclal  and  Cul- 
tural Relations  between  the  American  Re- 
publics, and  he  appointed  Nelson  Rocke- 
feUer the  Coordinator.  On  July  30,  1941. 
this  Office  became  the  Office  ot  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs  (CIAA). 
The  Coordinator'e  Office  was  charged  with 
tbe  responsibility  of  buUdlng  up  a  strong 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  among 
the  naUons  of  the  Americas  In  order  that 
they  might  be  better  prepared  to  meet 
Jointly  the  emergency  wartime  demands  and 
plan  Jointly  for  a  sound  postwar  structtuw. 
It  expressed  what  is  known  as  Roosevelt's 
"Good  Neighbor  PoUcy." 

The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Affairs  lasted  untU  May  30,  1946. 
but  RockefeUer  remained  with  it  untU  late 
1944,  when  on  December  30.  1944.  he  was 
confirmed  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
In  charge  of  relations  with  the  AmMlcan 
Republics.  In  this  posltUm,  Rockefeller  was 
better  able  to  expound  his  ideas  for  improv- 
ing United  States-Latin  American  relations. 

Early  In  1946,  Minister  ot  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Mexico,  Eziquel  Padilla.  proposed  an 
Inter-Amerlcan  Conference  on  the  Problons 
of  War  and  Peace  to  deal  with  political  and 
eoonomlc  problems.  Tht  conference  was 
caUed  and  met  In  Mexico  City  from  Febru- 
ary 31  through  March  8,  194S.  Assistant 
Secretary  at  State  Nelson  Rockefeller  was 
dealgnated  alternate  delegate  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  in  this  position  RockefeUer 
played  an  Important  part  In  drawing  up  the 
agenda  and  negotiating  reeolutlons. 

As  a  result  of  this  conference.  180  draft 
resolutions  were  drawn  up,  but  the  moet  Im- 
portant one  relating  to  economic  and  social 
matters  was  the  "Economic  Charter  of  the 
Americas."  In  this  and  other  resolutions  a 
reaffirmation  and  extension  was  made  of 
Inter-Amerlcan  principles  and  aspirations 
which  seek  the  general  Improvement  and 
weU-belng  of  the  peofries  of  Latin  America. 

On  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt  on 
AprU  12.  1946.  Harry  8.  Truman  became 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Nelson 
Bockef^er  continued  on  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  untU  August  34.  1946.  when  he 
resigned  to  go  back  to  private  business. 
However,  before  he  resigned.  Rockefeller  par- 
ticipated actively  In  the  Conference  on  Inter- 
naUonal OrganlaaUon  In  8aa  Franelsoo  at 
which  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was 
signed  on  June  26.  1948.  At  this  Conference. 
RockefeUer  was  most  active  In  bringing  the 
Latin  American  nations  Into  the  new  organi- 
zation and  In  keeping  them  alined  in  a 
cooperative  bloc  to  support  U.S.-pastwar 
policies. 

During  the  war  period.  Latin  American 
coxintrles  bad  received  large  payments  from 
the  sale  of  strategic  materials  while  they 
oould  spend  axnpcu-atively  Uttle  for  Imports 
of  capital  and  consumer  goods  which  were 
then  In  short  supply.  Consequently,  most 
ot  theee  countries  accumtilated  large 
amoiuits  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange. 
However,  following  the  war  years,  the  situa- 
tion was  reversed.  The  demand  and  prices 
for  raw  materials  feU  whUe  the  countries 
spent  heavily  for  Unported  goods  which  had 
been  anavallahle  to  tbam  during  the  war. 
As  a  result,  of  unfavorabla  payments  bal- 
anoes.  It  wss  not  long  before  most  of  thess 
oountrlss  were  In  financial  straits  and  were 
suffering  considerable  social  unrest. 


The  failure  td  tha  UJB.  Oovemiaant  to  take 
effecUve  aeUon  la  efforts  to  amaUorata  these 
sdverse  eonditlons  In  Latin  America  after 
the  war  prompted  Rockefeller  to  oooalder 
what  might  be  done  by  private  capital  to 
bolster  Latin  Aaaatlcan  aconomlaa  and  thus 
strengthen  Inter-Amerioan  politleal  and  cul- 
tural Ues.  It  was  a  mattar  of  record  that  In 
the  last  century  capital  went  where  It  could 
make  the  giaataul  profit.  Now  It  was  ap- 
parent m  the  defense  of  capitalism  that  it 
must  go  where  It  can  render  the  greatest 
service  to  the  general  weUare.  especially  In 
Latin  America. 

In  order  to  Uaplement  his  Ideas,  Nelson 
RockefeUer,  in  oonjunction  with  his  four 
brothers,  set  tip  In  1946,  a  private  philan- 
thropic organlaatloa  called  the  American  In- 
ternational Association  for  Economic  and 
Social  Development  (AIA).  Shortly  there- 
after, they  established  the  International 
Basic  Economy  Corp.,  a  private  company  to 
conduct  business  msdnly  In  Latin  AnMrtca. 
The  reasons  for  establishing  these  privately- 
owned  organizations  were  stated  by  Rocke- 
feller to  be  that  the  hope  far  future  peace 
and  security  In  the  world  depends  on  closer 
relations  and  better  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  coupled  with  a 
rising  standard  of  Uvlng  and  a  steady  Im- 
provement of  conditions. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  formalise  Rocke- 
feller's basic  Ideas  Into  Inter-Amerlcan  action 
are  expressed  In  the  "■ooncmlo  Agrssment 
ot  Bogota."  an  Instrument  fundamentaUy  not 
much  unlike  the  present  Charter  ot  Pxmta 
del  Este.  This  agreement  was  signed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  member  nations  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  on  May  2, 
IMS,  meeting  In  Bogota,  Colombia.  In  this 
document  It  Is  stated  that  the  porpoees  of  the 
coofieratlon  and  principles  which  Inspire  it 
are  thoee  set  forth  In  the  BeonooUc  Charter 
of  the  Americas  (March  8.  1945) ,  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  (June  36,  1B46),  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (May  3, 
1948)  thus  linking  the  present  effort  with 
Its  predecessors. 

Rockefeller's  endeavors  did  not  stop  here. 
He  realised  that  private  efforts  alone  eould 
effect  only  a  smaU  pcu^  of  the  necessary  obr 
Jectlves.  He  now  proposed  what  Boon  be- 
came known  as  the  point  IV  program.  When 
material  was  being  prepared  for  President- 
elect Harry  Tttmian^  inaugural  address  In 
January  IMO,  Rockefeller's  Idea  got  Into  the 
speech  as  Truman's  point  4  program  for 
technical  assistance.  On  November  34,  1060, 
President  Truman  wrote  to  Nelson  Rocke- 
feUer that  "•  •  •  any  adequate  and  sound 
program  for  International  economic  develop- 
ment must  •  •  •  tend  Itself  to  reailstlo  and 
oontiatttng  coopsratlon  between  private 
enterprise  and  government,  here  and  abroad." 
In  the  same  month.  President  Tniman  ap- 
pointed RockefeUer  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Advisory  Board  to 
recommend  policy  la  oonnaction  with  tbe 
execution  of  the  point  IV  program. 

In  19S2.  RockefeUer  resigned  as  chairman 
(^  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board  and  returned  to  New  Tork  City.  How- 
ever, early  in  1068,  Presldant  Klaenhower  ap- 
pointed RockefeUer  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Cconmlttee  on  Oovemment 
Organlssatlon;  later  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduca- 
Uon,  and  Welfare.  By  December  1964,  he 
resigned  this  position  whence  President  Ei- 
senhower asked  him  to  become  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Here  his  poslUon  was  basically  to  aanrns  the 
psychological  aspects  of  UJ3.  foreiga  policy. 
RockefeUer  not  only  believed  in  mi>i«teiT.iTig 
an  adequate  defense  but  also  was  convlaced 
that  money  spent  wisely  on  foreign  eoonomlc 
cooperation  would  save  the  taxpayers  huge 
sums  of  money  In  the  future. 

In  December  1956  Rockefeller  told  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  that  perscmal  affairs  auMle 
It  necessary  that  he  resign  as  special  aaslst- 
ant  to  the  President.    He  returned  to  New 
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York  In  19M.  One  of  hl>  Idea*  now  waa 
to  make  a  prtvata  stadj  at  major  problems 
that  would  confront  the  peofde  of  the  United 
States  In  the  next  10  or  90  years.  He  sug- 
gested to  his  brothera  that  they  finance  a 
special  studlea  project  under  the  title  of 
America  at  Mid-Century.  They  agreed  to  do 
so  throu^  the  Rockefeller  Brothm^  Fund, 
a  phllanthn^lc  organization  they  had  set 
up  In  1940  to  make  contributions  to  char- 
ities, clTlc  organisations,  educational  and 
research  endeavors. 

In  1968  that  part  of  the  study  dealing  with 
the  Western  Hemisphere  was  published,  and 
It  Is  In  this  part  of  the  report  that  the  pre- 
cepts for  what  became  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress are  reiterated  and  amplified. 

After  the  termination  at  the  Korean  'wbli 
In  July  1953.  the  period  1964-58  became  one 
of  almost  dire  neglect  of  our  good  neigh- 
bors In  Latin  America.  The  economies  of 
most  of  the  countries  were  becoming  pro- 
gressively worse,  their  governments  unstable, 
and  the  populace  Increasingly  restive.  Latin 
leaders  complained  that  the  United  States 
had  not  given  them  sufficient  aid  to  ward 
off  Increasing  attacks  from  leftist  agitators. 
They  complained  that  we  had  directed  the 
bulk  of  oiu:  aid  to  Kurope  and  Asia  while 
they  had  received  comparatively  little. 

Indeed,  this  contention  was  true.  Of  the 
world  total  obligations  and  loan  authoriza- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Oovemment  for  economic 
assistance  for  the  period  from  fiscal  year  1948 
through  fiscal  year  1960.  lAtln  America  had 
received  less  than  7  percent:  of  the  total 
military  assistance  slightly  more  than  1  per- 
cent; and  for  all  assistance  comUned,  a 
little  more  than  6  percent. 

Something  had  to  be  done.  Various  emis- 
saries were  sent  on  trlpt  to  Latin  America 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  to  give  assurance  of 
aid.  and  spread  good  will.  Among  them  were 
the  President's  brother  Ifllton  Elsenhower. 
Adlal  Stevenson,  and  a  number  of  ICembers 
of  Congress.  Although  cognisant  of  the  sit- 
uation, apparently  o\ir  Oovemment  did  not 
realize  Its  seriousness  luxtll  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon,  while  on  a  good  will  trip 
throughout  South  America  was  booed,  pelted 
with  various  objects  and  otherwise  Ill- 
treated  In  s(xne  of  the  more  distressed  areas. 

Indeed,  it  remained  for  President  Kublts- 
ehek  of  Brazil  to  call  attention  to  the  serl- 
ousnes  of  the  situation.  After  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  trip  President  Kubltschek  on 
May  28.  1968  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Klsenhower  In  which  he  said: 

"I  want  to  convey  to  Your  Excellency,  on 
behalf  of  the  Brazilian  people  as  well  as  for 
myself,  an  expression  of  sentiments  of 
solidarity  and  esteem,  the  aflJrmatinn  of 
whiA  Is  necessary  in  view  of  the  acgreesion 
and  vexations  undergone  by  Vice  President 
Nixon  during  his  recent  visit  to  countries  In 
Latin  America. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  unpleasant  memory 
of  the  ordeal  undergone  by  Vice  President 
Nixon  will  be  effaced  by  the  results  of  earnest 
efforts  toward  creating  something  deeper  and 
more  durable  tot  the  defense  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  common  destiny." 

In  reply.  President  Klsenhower  wrote  to 
President  Kubltschek  on  June  6: 

"To  my  mind  you  have  described  accurately 
both  the  existing  situation  and  the  de- 
sirability of  corrective  action.  I  am  de- 
lighted, therefore,  that  you  have  taken  the 
Initiative  In  this  matter." 

By  August  1958  President  Eisenhower  had 
sent  a  group  headed  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles  to  Brazil  to  exchange 
views  on  how  to  promote  the  bemlspherlo 
solidarity  of  the  31  American  Republics.  On 
August  0.  a  Joint  communique  was  Issued  at 
Brasilia  at  the  conclusion  of  talks  between 
President  Kubltschek  and  UB.  Secretary  of 
State  Dulles.  The  oonununlque  dealt  with 
an  exchange  of  views  on  the  International 
situation  but  more  specifically  with  thoee 
problems  relating  to  the  movement  for 
hemispheric  imity  which  President  Kublts- 


flbek  oalled  "Operation  Pan  America'*  pre- 
TiouBly  referred  to. 

Operation  Pan  Amerloa  called  for  directing 
efforts  toward  Increasing  the  average  per 
capita  Income  of  Latin  America  troax  leas 
than  8300  per  yetu-  to  $600  per  year  by  1980. 
Brazilian  planners  spoke  of  a  decade  of  dol- 
lar loans  averaging  $600  million  aiuiually. 
At  first  this  proposal  was  considered  fantastic 
and  was  not  taken  too  seriously  but  as  the 
communistic  color  of  Cuba  developed  more 
intensely  after  1959,  Operation  Pan  America 
began  to  seem  realistic. 

After  a  number  of  meetings  and  discus- 
sions, the  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  on  July  1,  1960,  set  Septem- 
ber 5  as  the  date  and  BogotA,  Colombia, 
as  the  place  for  a  meeting.  By  this  time, 
Cuba  was  definitely  in  the  Conununlst  camp 
and  was  spreading  Its  doctrine  and  gaining 
wide  support  among  many  of  the  left-wing 
groups  in  the  economically  depressed  coan- 
trles  of  Latin  America. 

On  the  afternoon  at  September  13.  1980. 
In  a  cerenu>nlal  session,  final  approval  waa 
given  to  a  document  called  the  Act  of  Bo- 
gota. The  vote  was  19  for,  with  1  against. 
The  sole  dissent  came  from  Cuba;  while  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  not  present. 

As  Pnally  approved,  the  Act  of  Bogota  Is 
longer  and  mcwe  detailed  than  the  original 
n.8.  draft,  but  It  Is  consistent  with  the  spirit 
and  objectives  of  the  first  draft  and  em- 
bodies essentially  all  of  the  provisions  for 
economic  and  social  development  originally 
promulgated  by  Nelson  Rockefeller's  efforts 
as  heretofore  set  forth. 

Thus,  the  measiuv  for  social  Improvement 
and  economic  development  within  the  frame- 
wtH-k  of  Operation  Pan  America  were  estab- 
lished. It  remained  now  for  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  to  formalize  these 
measures  into  a  charter  which  would  bind 
the  signatory  member-nations  in  a  common 
effort  to  bring  their  people  accelerated  eco- 
nomic progress  and  broader  social  Justice 
within  the  framework  of  personal  dignity 
and  political  liberty. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  at  the  in- 
stigation of  and  In  collaboration  with  Presi- 
dent Kubltschek  of  BrazU  had  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment program  in  Latin  America  which 
was  later  to  result  In  President  Kennedy's 
Alliance  for  Progress.  By  now  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  was  coming  to  an  end 
and  that  of  Preeldent  Kennedy  about  to  be- 
gin. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  was  first  used  as 
a  phrase  by  President  Kennedy  In  his  In- 
augxiral  address  In  January  1981.  On  March 
13,  1961.  at  a  White  House  dinner  for  Latin 
American  diplomats,  selected  Members  of 
Congress  and  others.  President  Kennedy  out- 
lined his  ideas  for  the  program  and  said: 

"If  we  are  to  meet  a  problem  so  staggering 
in  its  dimensions,  our  approach  must  Itself 
be  equally  bold,  an  approach  consistent  with 
the  majestic  concept  of  Operation  Pan 
America.  Therefore  I  have  called  on  all  the 
people  of  the  hemisphere  to  Join  in  a  new 
Alliance  for  Progress — a  vast  cooperative  ef- 
fort, unparalleled  In  magnitude  and  nobil- 
ity of  purpose,  to  satisfy  the  basic  needs  of 
the  American  people  for  homes,  work,  land, 
health,  and  schools." 

On  May  36.  1961.  President  Kennedy  sent 
letters  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  and 
President  of  the  Senate  relating  to  a  plan 
for  reorganization  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  Meanwhile,  on  Bfay  37.  an  author- 
ized $600  million  fund  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can social  and  economic  program  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  On  June  9, 
It  was  announced  that  the  responsibility 
and  authority  for  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  foreign  development  aid  pro- 
grams would  be  assigned  to  a  single  new 
Agency  for  International  Development 
within  the  Department  of  State.  ICA  was 
abolished  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  and  functions  redelegated  to  Agency  for 


International  Development  pursuant  to 
President  Kennedy^  letter  of  September  80, 
1961.  and  Executive  order  of  November  t, 
1961. 

On  June  19,  1981,  with  the  funds  orlgi. 
nally  requested  by  President  Eisenhower  now 
appropriated,  a  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund 
Agreement  was  made  by  and  between  the 
UjS.  Government  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  to  administer  $394  mlUioo 
of  the  8500  million  in  the  Special  Inter- 
American  Fund  for  Social  Progress.  Of  the 
balance,  $100  million  went  to  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  $6  million  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States;  while 
the  $100  million  additional  went  into  Uie 
Chilean  reconstruction  program. 

On  August  6.  1981,  at  the  ministerial  level 
under  the  auspices  of  the  OA8  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Economic  tauX 
Social  Council  (lA-ECOSOC)  convened  at 
Pimta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  headed 
the  UjS.  delegation  while  Senators  Watnx 
Moasx  and  Bouskx  B.  Hickznloopxb  at- 
tended as  observers. 

By  August  17,  1981,  the  special  meeting 
of  the  IA-EC080C  at  Punta  del  Este,  was 
concluded  with  the  signing  of  the  basic  doc- 
uments for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  by  ao 
member  nationi  of  the  GAS  including  the 
Dominican  Republic  which  was  now  again  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Organisation  but  not 
by  Cuba  which  did  not  choose  to  sign. 
These  documents  were:  (1)  A  declaration  to 
the  peoples  of  America;  and  (2)  the  Charter 
of  I>unta  del  Este,  establishing  an  Alliance 
for  progress  within  the  framework  of  Opera- 
tion Pan  Anierlca. 

In  addition,  there  were  signed  18  reeolu- 
tlons  pertaining  to  economic  and  social 
development,  economic  Integration,  basic 
export  commodities,  an  anniial  review  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  and  social  meet- 
ings of  the  lA-EOOeoc  at  the  ministerial 
level,  and  public  opinion  and  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

Broadly,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  a 
phrase  which  deecrlbes  all  of  the  econonxle 
and  social  programs  throiigh  which  the  sign- 
ers at  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  under- 
take on  a  govemment-to- government  or  gov- 
emment-to-prlvate  people  basis  in  the  Latm 
American  area.  Departments,  agencies,  of- 
fices, and  organizations  too  numerous  to  set 
forth  here,  fimctlon  within  the  program  in 
one  way  or  another.  It  Is  a  vast  setup  which 
took  AID  administrators  themselves  some 
time  to  find  out  what  they  were  doing  and 
where  they  were  going.  Indeed.  It  Is  so  vast 
and  complicated  In  organization  and  admin- 
istration that  It  Is  practically  impossible  to 
prepare  a  complete  functional  chart  of  the 
Inter-  and  Intra-worklngs  showing  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  entire  business. 

Just  where  the  central  olBce  of  adminis- 
tration and  Implementation  of  the  overall 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  lies  is  some- 
what obscure.  Much  of  the  activity,  and 
certainly  that  of  the  United  States,  is  cen- 
tered in  the  State  Department's  Agency  for 
International  Development  where  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  Its  Latin  American 
Bureau  functions  as  Coordlnatory  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  through  a  number  of 
oonunlttees  of  which  probably  the  most 
generic  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Com- 
mittee. 

The  precise  amount  of  money  required  for 
Implementation  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  is  not  spelled  out  In  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este.  In  that  docimaent.  it  is 
written  "that  the  supply  of  capital  from  all 
external  sources  during  the  coming  10  years 
of  at  least  830  million  be  made  available  to 
the  Latin  American  countries,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  stmi  should  be  in  public 
funds." 

At  the  meeting  at  Punta  del  Este,  it  was 
contemplated  that  the  United  States  would 
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endeavcr  to  make  available  to  the  countries 
m  the  form  of  loans,  credits,  or  grants  about 
one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  that  Alliance 
program  required  to  be  Invested  in  Latin 
America  over  a  10-year  period.  The  United 
States  wo\ild.  subject  to  certain  reform 
measures  by  the  Latin  American  countries, 
help  them  get  an  additional  10th  from  other 
public  sources  while  the  countries  them- 
selves would  be  responsible  for  supplying  the 
remaining  80  percent  of  the  funds,  either  by 
Increasing  their  taxes  and  collections,  selling 
their  securities.  Inducing  savings  and  Invest- 
ment by  their  own  people,  and  attracting  in- 
vestment from  abroad.  In  other  words,  they 
were  talking  about  an  Investment  of  8100 
billion  over  a  period  of  10  years.  80  percent 
of  which  would  come  from  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Republics  themselves. 

In  light  of  the  total  VS.  direct  capital  in- 
vestments in  all  of  Latin  America  (Including 
European  dependencies)  over  the  years  to 
the  end  of  1961  of  only  slightly  more  than 
$10  billion,  the  figure  of  $100  billion  for  the 
next  10  years  seems  rather  large.  Yet  this 
Is  the  goal. 

As  for  immediate  and  short-term  emer- 
gency financing,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
provide  more  than  $1  billion  In  the  year  end- 
ing March  1963.  A  total  of  $1,030  mlUlon 
was  committed  to  Latin  American  countries 
during  this  first  year  of  operations  ending 
February  38.  1983.  but  it  is  estimated  that 
only  about  one-quarter  of  this  sum  was 
actually  disbursed  up  to  that  time. 

Alliance  for  Progress  funds  furnished  by 
the  XJA.  Government  are  administered  by  a 
number  of  Government  agencies  of  which 
the  most  Important  are  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  (AID),  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  (Elsimbank), 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund  administered 
by  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB) .  and  Food  for  Peace  under  Public  Law 
480.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962. 
obligations  and  loans  authorized  (but  not 
necessarUy  disbursed)  totaled  slightly  more 
than  81.117  million  In  economic  assistance. 
Of  this  total,  AID  administered  $463  million 
or  41  percent:  Exlmbank  $263  million  or  24 
percent;  Social  Progress  Trusty  Fund  8224 
million  or  20  percent;  Ftxxl  for  Peace  $147 
million  or  -13  percent;  and  other  unspecified 
agencies  $30  million  or  less  than  3  percent. 

ReclpienU  of  most  of  these  obligations  and 
loan  authorizations  were  Chile  with  $211 
million  or  30  percent  of  the  total;  Brazil 
with  $303  million  or  18  percent;  Mexico  with 
$150  million  or  14  percent:  Argentina  with 
$79  million  or  7  percent;  and  Peru,  Venezuela, 
and  Colombia  870-Odd  million  or  with  about 
7  percent  eacli.  These  sU  ooimtrles  com- 
bined received  nearly  8873  million  or  more 
than  78  percent  of  the  total. 

These  flgvires  In  themselves  may  be  Im- 
pressive until  one  determines  how  and  where 
the  money  was  or  is  to  be  spent,  and  above 
all.  whether  much  of  It  or  any  of  It  went  or 
would  go  to  the  underinivlleged  classes  ca\i8- 
ing  most  of  our  troubles  and  whose  welfare  Is 
supposed  to  be  the  objective  of  our  efforts. 
Actually  very  little  of  the  funds  obligated 
and  authorized  have  been  disbursed  and  of 
the  total  committed  during  the  first  year  of 
operations  ending  February  28,  1962,  nearly 
80  percent  went  for  such  nonproductive  cate- 
gories as  refinancing  of  purchases,  balancing 
of  payments,  budget  support,  reconstruction 
and  relief,  Indxistrlal  credit  and  capital  goods 
financing,  and  national  companies  and 
banks;  and  little  of  the  remaining  40  percent 
went  directly  Into  productive  enterprise  in 
which  the  masses  of  the  populace  could 
participate. 

Funds  to  be  administered  by  tHe  various 
above-named  agencies  are  first  authorized 
and  then  appropriated  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  after  due  JustlfioaUon  for 
them  as  advocated  mostly  by  the  oOicialB  of 
the  agencies  eosusemed.  The  origin  and 
channeling  of  the  approi»-lated  funds  into 
the  several  disbursing  agencies  is  often  in- 


volved but  in  the  last  analysis  they  are  de- 
rived from  the  taxpayer.  Thus,  the  taxpay- 
ers aiid  the  Congressmen  who  represent  them 
have  a  tangible  Interest  in  seeing  that  these 
funds  will  accomftUsh  the  objectives  for 
which  they  are  solicited. 

In  their  attempts  to  Justify  the  appropri- 
ations, the  administrators  of  these  agencies 
argue  that  expenditure  of  them  Is  not  only 
straightening  things  out  in  Latin  America 
but  is  of  great  benefit  to  our  economy.  They 
point  out  that  between  80  and  86  percent  of 
the  money  granted  or  loaned  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica never  leaves  this  country  but  Is  spent 
here  for  machinery,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
services  which  Increase  production  and  em- 
ployment in.  and  exports  from,  the  United 
States.  But  Representative  Otto  F.  Pass- 
icAM.  of  Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  SubcomnUttee  on  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriations,  contends  correct- 
ly that  if  the  money  so  spent  Is  derived  from 
grants  and  long-term  non-interest-bearlng 
loans  which  probably  never  will  be  repaid, 
then  the  U.S.  taxpayer  Is  In  reality  picking 
up  the  tab  for  these  goods  and  services. 

Insofar  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 
are  supplied  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  enable 
Latin  American  governments  to  ptt.y  for  pur- 
chases in  this  country,  these  governments  can 
utilize  their  own  foreign  exchange  derived 
from  their  exports  either  to  purchase  other 
goods  elsewhere,  accumulate  foreign  ex- 
change, buy  gold  from  us.  or  otherwise  uti- 
lize money  which  in  effect  U.S.  taxpayers 
give  them. 

If  these  contentions  are  true,  and  certainly 
insofar  as  they  are  true,  our  financial  situa- 
tion Is  frightening  in  light  of  the  manner 
In  which  our  foreign  assistance  program  is 
functioning,  especially  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  In  Latin  America.  During 
the  year  1961,  while  our  gold  supply  de- 
creased $867  million,  that  of  Latin  America 
Increased  by  $66  million;  and  during  the 
year  1963  while  our  gold  supply  decreased 
$304  million,  that  of  Latin  America  decreased 
only  $36  million.  During  fiscal  year  1982, 
our  Oovemment  coounltted  more  than 
$1,000  million  in'  aid  to  Latin  America  of 
which  more  than  $300  million  was  actually 
dlsbtirsed. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  these  facts  are 
admitted,  there  is  the  defense-policy  philos- 
ophy which  considers  that  our  so-called  for- 
eign assistance  program  is  in  reality  eco- 
nomic warfare  the  cost  of  which  should  be 
home  by  the  taxpayer  as  unhesitatingly  as 
he  bears  the  coet  of  military  warfare.  What- 
ever the  viewpoint  or  actual  cost,  foreign  as- 
sistance or  economic  warfare,  whichever  one 
prefers  to  call  it.  is  with  \is  to  stay  at  least 
until  this  world  becomes  one  glorious  fed- 
eration of  peaceful  peoples — and  that  most 
likely  is  for  a  long  time. 

The  charter  of  Punta  del  Este  establishing 
an  Alliance  for  Progress  is  complete  with 
noble  alms  and  objectives,  but  as  the  Honor- 
able Otto  E.  Passman  said  In  hearings  before 
his  suboonuiUttee  on  appropriations,  "We  all 
have  the  same  objectives.  But  saying  it  and 
doing  it  are  two  different  things."  That 
means  that  the  benefits  from  the  money 
spent  under  the  program  must  reach  the 
people  who  are  disgruntled  and  are  causing 
our  trouble.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective we  must  build  up  productive  pro- 
grams In  agriculture,  processing,  manufac- 
turing, and  distribution  In  which  the  people 
can  participate,  earn  money,  purchase  do- 
mestic conunodltles,  save  and  Invest,  and 
vitalize  their  own  economies.  Of  course, 
these  necessities  are  understood  by  thoee  ad- 
ministering the  Alliance  program  but  cer- 
tainly so  far,  they  have  not  directed  funds 
Into  channels  leading  to  that  end. 

Most  of  the  agitation  against  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America  comes  from  student, 
labor,  and  peasant  leaders  who  represent  the 
great  masses  of  the  underprivileged.  The 
record  Is  clear  that  what  we  desire  from  the 
masses  has  not  been  attained  over  the  past 


16  years  with  money  per  se,  threats,  or  force. 
As  Nelson  Rockefeller  realized  after  his  first 
visit  tato  Latin  America  more  than  38  years 
ago,  our  problem  Is  not  alone  an  economic 
one  but  fundamentally  one  of  htiman  rela- 
tions. 

What  we  should  have  done  years  ago  and 
what  we  must  do  now  without  further  delay 
Is  to  get  to  the  people.  If  we  must  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money,  let  us  spend  it  where 
the  results  of  that  spending  will  get  at  the 
roots  of  our  trouble;  and  to  accomplish  this 
basic  objective,  the  following  priority  pro- 
gram of  essentials  Is  urged: 

1.  Review  educational  and  labor  systems; 
develop  and  coordinate  them  with  the  demo- 
cratic, economic,  social,  and  political  plsji- 
ning  of  each  cotintry. 

2.  Enlist  students,  teachers.  Industrial  and 
farmworkers  in  popular  programs  geared  to 
their  economic  and  social  welfare. 

3.  Set  up  efficient  student,  teacher,  labor 
and  farmer  training  programs;  interchange 
leaders  for  piirposes  cf  mutual  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  in  efforts  to  achieve 
democratic  ends. 

4.  Assure  every  student,  teacher,  and 
worker  a  job  commensurate  with  his  or  her 
training  and  ablUty:  make  a  sense  of  par- 
tlclp>atlon.  hxunan  dignity,  and  social  secu- 
rity the  prime  incentives  and  rewards  of  th  i 
common  effort. 

5.  Encourage  and  assist  free  enterprise  in 
establishing  privately  owned  and  operated 
productive  agricultural,  processing,  manu- 
facturing, and  distribution  activities  In 
which  the  people  can  function  as  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  to  create  and  sustain 
a  viable  domestic  economy. 

6.  Direct  the  bulk  of  assistance  funds  into 
education,  health  and  sanitation  facilities, 
housing,  and  public  welfare  activities;  do  not 
expend  such  funds  on  public  utilities,  trans- 
portation facilities,  heavy  Industry,  and 
other  "Infrastructxire"  facilities  except  when 
and  where  absolutely  necessary  and  feasible. 

7.  Eliminate  entirely  the  expenditure  of 
foreign  assistance  funds  on  such  purely  fiscal 
matters  as  balancing  budgets,  paying  off 
trade  deficits,  lending  to  nationalized  in- 
stitutions, and  the  like. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  administration  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs  over  the  years 
has  been  so  dlsunlfied,  complex,  cumber- 
some, and  misdirected  that  the  obJeetlTes 
sought  have  not  been  attained.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Alliance  tar  Progress  program  Is  so 
diversified  in  its  alms,  nebulous  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  bureaucratic  In  Its  organization 
that  it  ts  practically  unworkable. 

It  Is  also  self-evident  that  no  matter  what 
we  do  on  our  side  of  the  picture  to  encour- 
age and  protect  private  business  In  entering 
the  Latin  American  field,  if  the  investment 
atmosphere  within  the  Latin  Anterlcan  eonn- 
tries  themselves  Is  not  favorable,  our  eO^jrts 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  private  enterprise  win  be 
of  little  or  no  avail. 

Furthermore.  ex|MY>prlatlon8  of  privately 
owned  public  utilities  and  certain  natural - 
resoiirce  and  heavy  industries  are  bound  to 
continue  in  Latin  American  countries  tinder 
the  wave  of  natloivalism  which  has  swept 
most  of  them  since  the  last  World  War. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  organizational 
and  admlnlfitratlTe  handicaps  and  to  better 
the  implementation  at  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  for  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  denKKTatic  Ideals  in  the  Americas,  it  is 
prc^xwed: 

I.  That  the  UB.  Govcrzunent  create  a 
Depfu-tment  of  Foreign  Economic  and  So- 
cial Operations  in  which  to  centralize, 
unify,  control,  coordinate,  and  direct  all  of 
our  foreign  economic,  social,  and  technical 
assistance  programs. 

U.  That  the  Organization  of  American 
States  effect  an  Inter-American  Treaty  tar 
Uniform  Investment  azid  Antlmonopoly  Laws 
designed  to  prevent  the  flight  of  private  capi- 
tal from  Latin  American  countries,  and  to  at- 
tract private  capital  Into  these  countries. 
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m.  That  wiUUn  the  framework  of  the  pro- 
posed Treaty  tor  UnUorm  Invectment  and 
Antlmonopoly  Lawa.  there  be  set  up  an  In- 
ter-American permanent  expropriation  re- 
view and  settlement  board  designed  to  take 
the  sting  and  stigma  out  of  OoTernment  con- 
demnations of  private  property. 


(From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report.  Feb.  18,  1963] 
AixiAKCx  roa  Paooacss — Past  I 

Alliance  for  Progresa — the  current  program 
of  the  U.S.  aid  to  Latin  American  nations — 
was  Initiated  by  Elsenhower;  but  It  has  be- 
come the  major  feature  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's foreign  policy. 

The  President  clalnu  that  Alliance  for 
Progress  Is  Intended  to  save  Latin  America 
from  conununlsm.  Actually,  the  program  is 
using  American  tax  money  to  finance,  and 
force  upon  Latin  American  countries,  a  cotn- 
munist-socialist  revolution. 

Kennedy  has  never  given  any  precise  esti- 
mate of  what  he  expects  to  spend  on  Alliance 
for  Progress;  but  general  estimates  are  that 
the  program  will  cost  UjS.  taxpayers  920 
billion  in  the  first  10  years.' 

ORIGINS 

The  origins  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  are  almost  as  unsavory  as  its  con- 
sequences. 

On  Jiily  13,  19€0,  Fernando  Berckemeyer 
(Peruvian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States) 
and  Roy  R.  Rubottom,  Jr.  (then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs) discussed  in  Washington  a  suggestion 
by  the  Peruvian  Oovemment  that  foreign 
ministers  of  all  21  American  republics  meet 
to  discxiss  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  Americas. 

A  committee  composed  of  representatives 
from  seven  Central  and  South  American 
nations  went  to  work  on  the  Peruvian  sug- 
gestion. The  committee's  biggest  Job  was 
deciding  upon  an  agenda  and  a  meeting  place 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  Castro  of  Cuba. 
On  July  36,  1960,  the  committee  announced 
It  had  solved  this  major  problem :  the  foreign 
ministers'  conference  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  could  meet  at  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica;  and  it  woiild  consider  as  its  first 
order  of  bvisiness.  not  Communist  control  of 
Cuba  or  Communist  infiltration  of  Latin 
America,  but  charges  against  Gen.  Rafael 
Trujlllo  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
Oovemment  of  Venezuela  had  accused  Tru- 
jlllo of  plotting  to  assassinate  Romulo  Betan- 
court.  President  of  Venezuela. 

On  August  16,  1960,  foreign  ministers  rep- 
resenting 31  American  nations,  began  their 
conference  at  San  Joae. 

Christian  Herter,  Xlsenhower's  Secretary 
ot  State,  took  the  lead  in  getting  the  Organi- 
Batlon  of  American  States  to  take  action 
against  the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  August  30,  1960,  the  Conference  adopted 
a  formal  resolution  recommending  that  all 
other  American  nations  break  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Dc»ninlcan  Republic  and 
Impoae  severe  economic  sanctions  against 
her. 

On  August  33,  1960,  Christian  Herter 
initiated  the  second  stage  of  the  OAS  meet- 
ing at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  by  presenting 
a  U.S.  bill  of  particulars  against  Cuba. 

On  August  23.  1960,  Julio  Cesar  Turbay 
Ayala  (Colombian  foreign  minister)  answered 
Herter's  charges  against  Castro.  Turbay  re- 
afflrmed  his  faith  in  the  principles  ctf  Castro's 
revolution  and  denied  that  Castro  was  actu- 
ally a  Communist.  Turbay  reviewed,  with 
interest,  Castro's  charges  against  the  United 
States — and  deplored  the  U.S.  sugar  re- 
strictions against  Cuba  (that  is,  our  cutting 
off  the  sugar  subsidy) . 

On  August  29,  1960.  the  foreign  ministers 
proclaimed  the  Declaration  of  San  Jose, 
written  by  Turbay  of  Colombia,  In  which  the 
members  of  the  Organlaation  ot  Amolcan 


'  The  New  York  Times  magasine,  Dec.  17, 
1961. 


States  pledged  themselves  to  democratic 
principles;  to  the  rejection  of  totalitarian 
regimes  of  the  right  or  left:  to  noninterven- 
tion In  each  others'  affairs:  and  to  support 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  The 
declaration  did  not  even  mention  Cuba. 

Thus  the  San  Jose  Conference  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States — originally 
proposed  by  Peru  for  the  pur{>ose  of  dis- 
cussing the  Soviet  threat  in  Cuba — achieved 
the  destruction  of  Trujillo,  America's  only 
strong  anti-Communist  friend  in  the  Carib- 
bean area;  but  did  not  even  scold  Castro. 

Christian  Herter  came  home  from  San 
Joee,  boasting  that  the  United  States  bad 
achieved  a  great  diplomatic  triumph. 

The  first  stage  of  the  OAS  Conference  of 
1960  was  completed  at  San  Jose  on  August 
20,  when  the  delegates  voted  to  isolate  Tru- 
jillo of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  sec- 
ond stage  was  completed  on  August  29,  when 
the  Declaration  of  San  Jose  was  adopted. 

The  third  stage  of  the  conference  was  con- 
ducted not  at  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica,  but  at 
Bogota.  Colombia.  The  third  stage,  begin- 
ning on  September  6,  1960,  was  a  meeting 
of  the  economic  ministers  of  the  American 
Republics.  This  BogotA  stage  of  the  OAS 
Conference  was,  simply,  our  State  Depart- 
ment's payoff  to  the  Central  and  South 
American  Republics  for  what  they  had  done 
at  San  Jose. 

Douglas  Dillon  (then  Eisenhower's  Under 
Secretary  of  State)  went  to  the  Bogot4  Con- 
ference with  an  Eisenhower  promise  of  $600 
million  of  American  tax  money  to  be  given 
Latin  American  nations. 

Dillon  began  his  speech  to  the  conference 
by  paying  tribute  to  the  role  which  Turbay 
of  Colombia  had  played  at  the  San  Jose 
Conference.  Remember,  Turbay  wrote  the 
Declaration  of  San  Jose,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  victory  tor  international  eommxmtsm. 
Turbay  had  praised  the  principles  of  Cas- 
tro's revolution;  he  had  viewed,  with  in- 
terest, Castro's  charges  against  the  United 
States;  and  he  had  denounced  the  U.S.  sugar 
restrictions  against  Castro. 

Before  Dillon  went  to  Bogot4.  the  whole 
world  knew  that  Bsenhower  was  sending 
him  with  a  promise  of  $500  million  in  aid 
to  Latin  America.  But  there  had  been  grum- 
bling thro\ighout  Latin  America  that  this 
was  not  enoxigh.  Castro  was  demanding 
that  the  United  States  Inaugurate  a  $30  bil- 
lion aid  program  to  Latin  America.  Brazli. 
and  most  other  Latin  American  nations, 
were  supporting  the  general  tenor  of  Castro's 
demands,  though  the  figures  they  named 
were  s(»newhat  less  extravagant. 

It  looked  as  if  our  Latin  American  friends 
might  not  graciously  accept  Eisenhower's 
offer  of  $500  million. 

E>ouglas  Dillon  was  prepared.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  $600  million  which  he  had 
come  to  offer  was  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket — just  a  beginning.  All  of  this  was 
to  be  vised  only  for  social  development.  He 
promised  blggw  and  more  respectable  UjS. 
aid  to  all  of  Latin  America  to  continue 
economic  development  in  that  region. 

"SociaJ  development."  apparently,  means 
schools,  housing,  hospitals — that  sort  of 
thing — to  be  built  with  money  taken  away 
from  \33.  taxpayers.  "Sconomlc  develop- 
ment" seems  to  mean  the  continuation  of 
building,  with  VB.  tax  money,  roads,  har- 
bors. Industrial  plants  (to  comp>ete  with  our 
own.  of  course ) ,  public  buildings,  and  so  on. 

Douglas  Dillon  won  another  smashing 
diplomatic  victory  for  the  United  States  at 
BogotA :  the  Latin  American  Republics  agreed 
to  accept  our  offer  of  $600  million  for  social 
development  and  our  promise  of  billions  for 
economic  development. 

On  September  13,  1960.  the  economic  min- 
isters of  the  American  Republics  signed  the 
act  Of  Bogota,  authorizing  a  massive  program 
of  UjS.  aid  to  Latin  American  countrlea. 

In  his  first  lnaug\iral  address  (January  20, 
1961)  President  Kennedy  gave  this  new  aid- 


to-Latin- America  program  its  current  name- 
AlUance  for  Progress.  President  Kennedv 
said:  ' 

"To  our  sister  Republics  south  of  our  b<». 
der,  we  offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our 
good  words  into  good  deeds — In  a  new  Alli- 
ance for  Progress — to  assist  freemen  and  free 
governments  In  casting  off  the  chains  of 
poverty." 

aKVOLTTTIONAXT    PXnU>OSS 

On  March  13,  1961,  speaking  to  Latin  Amer- 
lean  diplomats,  and  Members  of  the  UB 
Congress.  President  Kennedy  said: 

"I  have  called  on  all  the  people  of  the 
hemisp'.icre  to  Join  in  a  new  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  have  this  evening  signed  a  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  for  $500  million  as  a 
first  step  In  fulfilling  the  act  of  Bogota.  This 
is  the  first  large-scale  inter-AuMrlcan  effort— 
insUtuted  by  my  predecessor.  President  Eis- 
enhower— to  attack  the  social  barriers  which 
block  economic  progress. 

"This  political  freedom  must  be  accom- 
p.inled  by  social  change.  For  unless  nec- 
essary social  reforms,  including  land  and  tax 
reforms,  are  freely  made  •  •  •  then  our  al- 
liance, our  revolution,  our  dream,  and  our 
freedom  will  fall." « 

In  his  formal  message  to  Congress  (March 
14.  1961)  asking  for  the  $600  million  to 
initiate  the  Alliance  for  Progress  (as  author- 
ized by  the  act  of  BogoU)  President  Ken- 
nedy again  stressed  the  revolutionary  pur- 
pose of  this  program.  Acknowledging  that 
revolutionary  new  social  institutions  and 
patterns  cannot  be  designed  overnight.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  implied  that  we  must  none- 
theless begin  at  once  a  crash  program  to 
overt\im  the  existing  way  of  life  in  Latin 
America — giving  our  aid  not  on  the  basis  of 
need,  but  on  the  demonstrated  readiness  of 
each  government  to  make  the  institutional 
improvements  which  we  require. 

This  theme  of  total  revolution  in  Latin 
America,  financed  and  enforced  by  UB.  tax 
money  under  the  label  of  "Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress," was  reemphaslzed  at  a  ^>eclal  meeting 
of  the  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (held  at  Punta  del  Este,  Uruguay)  on 
August  16.  1961.  In  the  formal  declaration 
issued  by  the  delegates  at  this  meeting,  the 
Latin  American  nations  receiving  American 
aid  pledged  themselves. 

"To  encourage  •  •  •  programs  of  integral 
agrarian  reform. 

"To  assure  to  workers  fair  wages  and  satis- 
factory woridng  conditions. 

"To  establish  effective  systems  of  labor- 
management  relations  and  procedures. 

"To  reform  tax  laws,  demanding  more 
from  those  who  have  most,  punishing  tax 
evasion  severely,  and  redistributing  the  na- 
tional income."  ■ 

TBK     aKVOLtmONIffrS 

On  November  6,  1961,  President  Kennedy 
announced  appointment  of  Teodoro  Moscoeo 
as  regional  administrator  for  Latin  America 
In  the  new  Agency  tor  International  Devel- 
opment— that  is,  as  head  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program.  Moscoso  is  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
socialist,  an  early  protege  of  Rexford  Guy 
Tiigweli.  the  bralntruster  whcxn  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  made  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Moscoeo  Is  also  an  Intimate  friend  of  Romulo 
Betancourt.  President  of  Venezuela,  who  Is 
a  Communist. 

To  understand  the  grim  truth — that  Alli- 
ance tor  Progress  is  a  crash  program  with 
American  tax  money  to  tear  Latin  America 
apart  and  then  reorganize  it  according  to 
the  Communist  plan  for  a  Marxist  land — 
one  needs  a  little  background  information 


'"President  Kennedy  Speaks  on  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress."  a  booklet  published  re- 
cently by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, U.S.  Department  of  State. 

*  Department  of  State  Publication  No.  672. 
Aug.  16,  1961. 
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on  some  of  the  prlacipal  actors  in  this  revo- 
lutionary drama.  At  present,  two  of  the 
principals  are  Teodoro  lloaooao,  Kennedy's 
Chief  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program: 
and  Romulo  Betancourt,  OonununUt  Presi- 
dent of  Venestwia. 

Former  U.S.  Representative  John  Rous- 
selot,  Bepubli(»n.  of  California  did  a  great 
deal  of  research  on  Betancourt.  and  put  the 
resulU  of  his  labors  into  the  CoiraaxaaKmAi. 
RaooKo:  volume  107.  part  16.  pages  20941- 
30946:  volume  108.  part  3.  pages  2961-2966: 
volume  108.  part  10.  pages  13185-13191. 

UB.  RepresenUtive  Wuxjam  C.  CaAicn. 
Republican,  of  Florida,  put  into  the  Oow- 
caasaioMAL  Rsooao.  volume  108.  part  17. 
pages  33563-33653;  and  February  7,  1963 
(pp.  1978-1960).  more  revealing  information 
about  Betancourt. 

Here.  In  brief,  is  the  Betancourt  story: 

As  a  young  man.  Betancourt  worked  openly 
as  a  functionary  of  the  Cooununlst  interna- 
tional in  Venezuela.  For  this  Communist 
activity,  he  was  exiled  from  his  homeland  in 
1038.  During  exile.  Betancourt  went  to  Costa 
Rica  where,  with  Manuel  Mora,  he  founded 
the  CommunLst  Party  of  Costa  Rica  and  was, 
for  5  years  (1930  to  1935)  head  of  that  party. 
Working  openly  for  a  Communist  revolution 
throughout  Latin  America,  Betancourt  dis- 
covered that  oonmiunlsm  could  not  thus  be 
sold  to  the  people.  It  would  have  to  be  im- 
posed upon  them  by  deception.  Betancourt 
devised  a  hoax.  He  would  renounce  his 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  and 
return  to  Venezuela  as  an  anti-Communist, 
and  work  to  impoae  communism  on  his 
homeland  by  calling  his  program  anti- 
Ccmmunlst. 

He  did  return  to  Venezuela,  gathered  his 
old  Communist  cronies  around  him,  and 
launched  his  new  Communist  program  of  de- 
ception. He  had  made  the  mistake,  however, 
of  explaining  his  scheme  in  letters  to  Com- 
munist friends.  These  letters  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Venezuelan  authorities;  and  Betan- 
oourt  was  again  ordered  into  exile.  He 
evaded  this  b«mishment  and  went  under- 
grx>und.  For  9  years  he  remained  in  hiding. 
During  that  time,  he  organized  a  powerful 
Oommunlst  front  disguised  as  a  political 
party,  which  he  called  Accion  Democratica 
(Democratic  Action). 

In  1946,  a  military  Junta  overthrew  the 
legal  Government  of  Venezuela,  and  turned 
to  Betancourt  for  leadership.  Betancoiut^ 
became  president  of  the  junta.  Using  the 
established  political  machinery  of  Accion 
Democratica.  and  appointing  Communist 
henchmen  to  key  posts  in  government, 
Betancourt  ruled  Venezuela  for  3  years. 

His  rule  was  so  corrupt  and  tyrannical 
that,  on  November  34,  1948,  an  uprising  of 
military  officers,  led  by  Marcos  Perez  Jimenez, 
overthrew  Betancourt  and  his  stooges;  and 
Betancourt  again  went  into  exile. 

For  over  9  years.  Betancourt  remained  in 
exile.  He  spent  much  of  that  time  in  New 
Tork  City,  where  he  became  the  darling 
of  the  ultrallberal,  antl-antl-Communlst 
crowd  of  Socialist  intellectuals — a  hero  to 
the  leading  liberals  of  the  Elsenhower,  and 
later  of  the  Kennedy,  administration. 

In  1966,  Betancourt 's  Conununlst  con- 
nections became  so  objectionable  that  he 
was  arrested  in  New  Tork  City  (on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  FBI) ,  was  expelled 
from  the  United  States,  and  denied  re- 
admlttance.  He  was,  however,  permitted 
to  live  in  Puerto  Rico.  Here,  he  became 
an  intimate  of  Ifunoz-Marin,  Socialist  Gov- 
ernor of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  of  Teodoro 
Moscoeo.* 

Leftist  groups  in  Venezuela  (widely  be- 
lieved to  have  been  directed  and  encouraged 
by  Betancourfs  new  friends  in  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department)  overthrew  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  in  January  1958.    About  June 


1068,  Betanoo\irt  returned  to  Venezuela,  re- 
vived his  Accion  Democratica.  and  ran  for 
President.  Again  with  the  undercover  sup- 
port of  the  American  State  Department 
(which  included  widely  circulated  rumors, 
in  Venezuela,  that  if  Betancourfs  party  won 
the  election.  Venezuela  would  receive  mam- 
moth amounU  of  aid  from  the  United 
States) ,  Betancourt  was  elected. 

Jimenez  (who  had  given  Venezuela  the 
best  government  and  had  brought  the  na- 
tion to  the  highest  level  of  prosperity  in  its 
history)  was  exiled.  He  sought  asylum  in 
the  United  States.  Betancovu-t  wants  him 
returned  to  Venezuela  so  that  he  can  be 
executed.  He  has  filed  outrageous  charges 
against  Jimenez,  who  is  now  in  a  Miami 
Jail  awaiting  extradition.  The  American 
State  Department  and  the  powerful  left- 
wing  propaganda  forces  In  the  United  States 
(Including,  for  example,  such  "respected" 
organs  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 
have  for  months  been  conducting  a  massive 
hate  campaign  against  Jimenez,  preparing 
public  opinion  for  denying  him  asyliun  so 
that  he  can  be  turned  over  to  Betancourt 
for  liquidation. 

In  1961,  the  law  firm  of  Dean  Acheson 
(who  is  a  special  adviser  to  President  Ken- 
nedy) received  $180,000  from  Betancourfs 
government  as  a  fee  for  representing  Vene- 
zuela in  the  extradition  proceedings  against 
Jimenez.* 

AL1.IANCZ  SHOWPIBCK 

Meanwhile,  Betancourfs  regime  in  Vene- 
zuela has  become  a  cesspool  of  corruption 
and  tyranny.  Despite  Venezuela's  enormous 
natural  riches  (and  despite  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  Betancourt  has  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States),  grinding 
poverty,  economic  chaos,  and  wild  disorder 
reign  in  Venezuela. 

The  reported  Conamunist  sabotage  in  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Betancourfs  alleged  crackdown 
on  Conununists.  are  merely  part  of  a  hoax — 
to  justify  Betancourfs  seizure  of  absolute 
power,  and  to  help  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion Justify  more  aid. 

Conununlst  Betancourfs  Venezuela  is  the 
land  which  the  Kennedy  administration 
points  to  as  the  showpiece  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.' 

Shortly  after  Kennedy  was  inaugurated, 
in  January  1961,  he  appointed  Teodoro 
Moscoso  (Betancourfs  old  friend)  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Venezuela.  In  November  1961. 
Kennedy  promoted  Moscoso  to  the  post  of 
Chief  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  De- 
cember 1961,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
Betancourt.  despite  his  support  from  Wash- 
ington, was  in  deep  trouble  in  Venezuela. 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  made  a  hastily 
planned  visit  to  him,  to  help  shore  up  his 
sagging  regime.  Here  is  an  account  of  this 
disgraceful  episode  in  American  history,  in 
the  words  of  U.8.  Representative  John 
Rousselot  ( CoNcaxasiONAL  Rsooao.  vol.  108. 
pt.  3.  p.  2951)  : 

"President  Kennedy's  trip  to  Venezuela 
was  what  was  needed  to  bolster  Betancourfs 
sinking  Accion  Democratica  g;overnment.  To 
the  eternal  humiliation  of  the  American 
people.  President  Kennedy  permitted  himself 
to  be  used  In  this  desperate  Betancourt  per- 
sonal political  maneuver.  He  permitted 
himself  to  be  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Caracas  to  impress  upon  the  discontented 
Venezuelan  populace  that  the  United  States 
is  biM:king  Betancourt.  Before  he  departed, 
he  was  persuaded  to  deliver  a  series  of 
speeches,  obviously  prepared  tar  him  by  his 
coUectlvist  aides,  hailing  the  alleged  progress 
of  Venezuela  under  Betancourt  and  pledging 
generous  American  loans." 

Mr.  Rousselot' s  words  do  not  adequately 
portray  the  shameful  behavior  of  the  Amer- 


*  OoNOKESsioNAL  Rbco«o,  Feb.  7,  106S,  pp. 
1978-1980.  remarks  of  Wn.i.iAM  C.  CaAitxa. 


*  OONCBZSSIONAL    RSCOBO,    vol.    106,    pt.    17, 

pp.    9S552-26553,    remarks    of    WnxuM    C. 
Cramzk. 


ican    President    whUe    visiting    Communist 
Betancourt. 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  arrived  in 
Venezuela  on  December  16,  1961.  In  his  wel- 
coming speech,  Betancourt  (while  praising 
Kennedy  personally)  instated  the  United 
States  with  open  arrogance.  Betancourt 
praised  Kennedy  as  a  "U.S.  President  who  is 
rectifying  a  long  period  of  Ignorance  and 
lack  of  comprehension  (in  the  United 
States)."  Betancourt  denounced  the  "ar- 
rogant belief  (in  the  United  States)  that  the 
friendship  *  *  *  (of  Latin  America)  was 
guaranteed  to  the  United  States  by  the  self- 
appointed  rulers  and  their  courts  of  small 
oligarchies."  Betancourt  criticized  the  "bad 
habits  of  bureaucratic  routine"  In  the 
United  States,  which  had  slowed  down  the 
fiow  of  UB.  aid  to  Latin  America,  and  de- 
manded si>eed  in  satisfying  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  underdevelopment  of 
Latin  America. 

President  Kennedy  answered  these  insults 
to  the  United  States  by  saying : 

"Your  distinguished  President  Romulo 
Betancourt,  is  demonstrating  the  capacity  of 
freemen  to  realize  their  aspirations  without 
sacrificing  liberty  or  dignity. 

"He  has  reestablished  democratic  govern- 
ment after  a  decade  of  dictatorship — and  he 
has  carried  forward  a  soUd  and  responsible 
program  of  economic  progress. 

"I  come  (to  Venezuela)  to  take  counsel 
with  your  leaders  •  •  •  to  witness  the  mag- 
nificent example  of  vital  democracy  which 
is  being  carried  forward  in  Venezuela." 

In  another  speech  at  LaMorlta,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  President  Kennedy  said: 

"Here  in  Venezuela  the  meaning  of  the 
new  Alianza  para  el  Progreso  Is  being  dem- 
onstrated, for  you  have  made  a  tradition  and 
transition  from  depressive  dictatorship  into 
a  free  life  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  progressive  democratic  rule  under  the 
grant  of  the  great  democratic  statesman  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere — your  distinguished 
President  Romulo  Betancourt. 

"Today  86  families  will  receive  their  titles 
to  their  own  hcanes  under  a  program  which 
has  already  settled  38,000  families  on  3,800.- 
000  acres  of  land. 

"This  is  your  program — the  program  of 
your  progressive  far-seeing  Government — 
and  the  people  of  my  country  will  share  in 
this  program  by  making  available  more 
loans  to  build  rural  homes  and  more  credits 
to  finance  your  crops. 

"This  program  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
Alianza  para  el  Progreso."  * 

AoaxaiAN  KZrORMS 

It  is  rumored  in  Venezuela  that  farmers 
who  want  to  get  a  piece  of  land  under  Betan- 
courfs "agrarian  reform"  must  kick  back 
10  percent  of  the  value  to  Betancourfs 
political  party  (Accidn  Democratica).  But 
even  if  we  ignore  the  graft  (at  our  expense) 
what  do  we  find,  on  close  examination,  in 
the  agrarian  reform  which  President  Kennedy 
praises  extravagantly,  and  which  he  says  is 
the  heart  of  our  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram for  all  of  Latin  America?  Here  is  what 
U.S.  Representative  Rousselot  found: 

"The  United  States  is  the  greatest  example 
that  could  be  cited  of  a  nation  which  has 
enriched  Itself  through  a  constructive  agrar- 
ian program.  Our  program  was  inaugurated 
with  the  Homeeteckd  Act  after  the  Civil  War. 

"Through  this  act,  vast  stretches  of  rich 
virgin  land  in  the  West  were  brought  into 
cultivation.  The  act  did  not  propoae  to  take 
over  the  productive  farms  already  in  opera- 
tion in  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  cut  them  up  into  small  uneco- 
nomic holdings.  Instead,  it  directed  the  new 
farmers  to  uncultivated  land  or  the  frontier, 
which  increased  rather  than  decreased  the 
Nation's  crop  produetioo. 

"Does   Betancourt   propose   to  do   this    in 

VeneEuela  with  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  reform 


•The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  17,  1961.  p.  37. 
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mlllloiu  wbloh  President  Kennedy  prcxnlsed 
him?  No  Indeed.  Venezuela  has  enormous 
•tretches  of  uncultivated  and  good  gorem- 
ment-owned  land  In  the  Provinces  of  Sucre, 
Monaga.  Ansoatogxil.  and  BollTar.  Tbmj  an 
aerred  by  cooTenlent  transportation  facul- 
ties. For  the  more  distant  future,  tt  has  the 
empire  sweep  of  the  vast  area  beyond  the 
Orinoco. 

"Did  Betaneotirt  propose  an  agrarian  plan, 
like  that  of  the  United  Statee,  which  would 
open  up  this  abundant  government-owned 
land  through  an  orderly,  wealth-producing 
program?  He  did  not.  Instead,  he  launched 
a  program  to  buy  up  land  already  In  success- 
ful cultivation  and  cut  it  up  into  small,  un- 
economic plots.  These  plots  were  mostly 
near  Caracas  where  they  could  be  used  as 
showcase  exhibits  for  credulous  visitors. 
President  Kennedy  was  taken  to  one  of  these 
cut-up  farms  and  induced  to  make  a  speech 
enthusiastically  hailing  the  Betancoxu't  land 
program,  and  promising  far-reaching  aid." 

The  agrarian  and  other  social  reforms 
which  our  socialist  pUmners  are  devising, 
and  financing  with  our  money,  throughout 
Latin  America,  have  sinister  aspects. 

A  Mexican  buslneasman,  deeply  disturbed 
about  our  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  sent 
me  the  following  account  of  what  is  hap- 
pening: 

"In  many  Latin  American  countries  the 
rast  majority  of  the  land  areas  taken  away 
from  the  large  landowners  is  reportedly  dl- 
Tldecl  np  among  peons  or  poor  niral  peas- 
ants. This  sounds  lovely  to  the  people  who 
read  It  and  especially  attractive  to  the 
American  people  who  through  their  Govern- 
ment and  Government  banks  finance  with 
loans  and  grants  these  so-called  agrarian  re- 
forms which  appear  to  give  the  land  to  the 
peasants. 

"However  almost  the  exact  reverse  is  the 
case.  Most  of  the  land  taken  away  from  the 
large  landowners  la  not  given  to  the  peons 
or  peaaanta,  but  the  ownership  is  kept  by 
the  governments  and  only  assigned  jrear  by 
year  to  the  peons.  Thereby  the  former 
landowner  is  replaced  by  a  much  bigger 
landowner  whose  local  representative  Is  a 
political  appointee  who  is  able  to  assign  a 
small  piece  of  land  each  year  to  each  peon 
or  refuse  It  to  him  or  change  him  to  another 
piece  as  he  (the  political  appointee)  sees 
fit. 

"The  reeiilt  is.  in  practice,  that  the  peon 
has  loet  his  old  patron,  who  In  many  cases 
was  a  humane  sort  of  person,  and  generally 
lived  on  the  property  at  least  a  part  of  the 
year,  and  whose  ear  could  be  reached  by  the 
peon,  as  those  who  have  lived  in  Latin 
America  In  the  past  can  testify.  In  exchange 
he  has  a  new  patron  who  is  a  'faceless,  cold, 
impersonal'  government  ofllce  represented  by 
a  frequently  rJianglng  political  appointee 
who  has  no  direct  Interest  in  the  productiv- 
ity at  the  soil  and  frequently  is  principally 
Interested  In  enriching  htmfif  while  he 
holds  on  to  his  insecure  Job. 

"The  peon  does  not  own  any  land,  he  has 
no  feeling  of  ownership,  does  not  know  how 
long  he  may  be  permitted  to  work  the  same 
plot  and  hence  can  have  no  Interest  In  im- 
proving the  land,  and  does  feel  totally  de- 
pendent on  the  whim  ol  the  poUtldans, 
which  Is  Just  what  the  Communists  desire 
and  In  this  way  attain.  All  the  land  belongs 
to  the  govenunent 

"The  same  Is  true  oi  most  of  the  govern- 
ment housing  schemes.  The  houses  are  not 
sold  to  the  people  but  are  rented  to  them. 
All  the  houses  belonc  to  the  govenuMat 
and  this  added  to  the  government  control 
of  tran^MrtattoD.  telegrapha.  movies  and 
the  press,  U  perfect  preparation  for  the 
establishment  of  the  totalitarian  state  or 
communism.     Govermnent   Intsrrentlon   Is 


creeping  forward  all  the  time,  and  the  money 
which  the  Alliance  for  Progress  gives  to  these 
leftist  governments  only  speeds  up  the  inarch 
down  to  socialism  and  eventually  commu- 


"Amerlcan  citizens  should  give  as  much 
Importance  to  stopping  the  socialistic  poli- 
cies of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  as  they  do 
to  impeding  socialistic  legislation  in  their 
own  country.  U.S.  taxi>ayera  have  already 
spent  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  In  promoting 
policies  which  are  absolutely  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries concerned,  against  their  economic  and 
political  freedom,  and  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  into  the  bargain." 

Who  Is  Dan  Smoot? 

I>an  Smoot  was  bom  in  lUasourl.  Reared 
in  Texas,  he  attended  SlfCU  In  Dallas  taking 
BA  and  MA  degrees  from  that  university  in 
1938  and  1»40. 

In  1941  he  Joined  the  faculty  at  Harvard 
as  a  teaching  fellow  in  English  doing  grad- 
uate work  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  field  of  American  civilization. 

In  1943,  he  took  leave  of  absence  from 
Harvard  in  order  to  Join  the  FBI.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  stayed  in  the  FBI, 
rather  than  retvim  to  Harvard. 

He  worked  as  an  FBI  agent  In  all  parts 
of  the  Nation  handling  all  kinds  of  assign- 
ments. But  for  av^  years,  he  -worked  exclu- 
sively on  Communist  Investigations  In  the 
lnd\istrial  Midwest.  For  2  years  following 
that,  he  was  on  FBI  headquarters  staff  in 
Washington,  as  an  administrative  assistant 
to  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

After  9>4  years  In  the  FBI,  Smoot  re- 
signed to  help  start  the  Facts  Foriim  move- 
ment in  Dallas.  As  the  radio  and  television 
commentator  for  Facts  Forum,  Snuwt.  for 
almost  4  years  spoke  to  a  national  audience 
giving  both  sides  of  great  controversial 
issues. 

In  July  1958  he  resigned  and  started  his 
own  Independent  program.  In  order  to  give 
only  one  side — the  side  that  uses  fundamen- 
tal American  principles  as  a  yardstick  for 
measuring  all   Important  Issues. 

If  you  believe  that  Dan  Smoot  Is  provid- 
ing effective  tools  for  those  who  want  to 
think  and  talk  and  write  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  you  can  help  Immensely  by  sub- 
scribing, and  encouraging  others  to  sub- 
scribe, to  the   Dan  Smoot   Report. 


2954. 
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I  Prom  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Mb.  38,  1963] 
Alluncx  foa  PaoGEBS — Past  n 

In  1960,  an  American  dollar  was  worth  18.3 
Brazilian  cruzeiros.  By  January,  1943  (de- 
spite inflation  of  U.S.  currency),  the  dollar 
would  buy  350  cruzeiros. 

In  January  1068  (shortly  after  the  United 
States  had  granted  Brazil  another  special 
loan  of  830  million  to  help  stabilize  the  cur- 
rency) ,  I  visited  Brazil.  The  night  I  arrived, 
an  American  doUar  would  buy  600  cruzeiros. 
My  guide  advised  me  not  to  exchange  any 
money  that  night,  however,  because,  he  said. 
I  would  probably  get  a  better  rate  of  ex- 
change the  next  day.  I  did.  The  next  morn- 
ing, I  bought  650  cr\izelros  for  1  American 
dollar.  When  I  left  Brazil  8  days  later,  the 
rate  was  fluctuating  between  750  and  800 
cruzeiros  to  1  American  dollar. 

During  my  stay  In  Braall.  I  interviewed 
ntunerous  people  (middle-class  Braslllans, 
resident  Americans,  an  oOelal  of  the  U^. 
Information  Agency,  axxl  so  on.)  All  ot  them 
dted  the  building  of  Brasilia  as  the  primary 
reason  for  the  Inflation 

OOVaaNMKirr  KXTBAVAOAlfCS 

Brasilia  is  the  new  capital  of  Brazil,  located 
In  the  wilds  of  Colas,  on  the  BrasUlan  high- 
lands, about  600  miles  Inland  fkora  Rio  de 
Auiatro,  the  former  capitaL  Oonstructlon 
on  the  dty  was  begun  in  1967,  during  the 


administration  of  President  Jusoellno 
Kubltschek.  There  were  no  Inhabitants  la 
the  region  and  no  roads  to  it.  Constructton 
steel  and  most  of  the  heavy  machinery  were 
brought  in  from  the  United  States.  High- 
ways were  built  through  hundreds  of  milss 
of  uninhabited  country  to  the  major  coastal 
cities  of  Brazil.  And  Brasilia  was  dedicated 
as  the  new  national  capital  In  1060. 

I  examined  the  city  of  Brasilia,  closely 
and  carefully,  in  January  1963,  when  it  was 
less  than  6  years  old.  Decay  and  dilapida- 
tion have  already  set  In.  It  Is  probably 
the  world's  foremost  contemporary  monu- 
ment to  the  folly  of  a  politically  motivated, 
soclalistlcally  planned  economy. 

Oscar  Nlemeyer.  Brazilian  architect  who 
helped  design  the  United  Nations  Building  in 
New  York,  designed  all  buildings  in  Brasilia. 
Photographed  from  a  distance,  they  make 
striking  postcards  and  fine  Illustrations  for 
an  article  in  National  Geographic;  but,  ex- 
amined at  close  range,  as  places  where  people 
are  suppoeed  to  live  and  work,  they  are 
ugly.  Nlemeyer  himself  apparently  shares 
my  opinion.  He  does  not  live  among  the 
modernistic  oddities  which  he  designed  for 
other  people  to  occupy:  he  built  for  himself 
and  old-fashioned  Brazilian  colonial  outside 
the  dty.  The  futurlstlo  buildings,  of  spec- 
tacular design,  reveal  inferior  construction. 
Most  are  still  empty  and  unfinished.  Some 
apartment  houses  that  are  occupied,  already 
show  signs  of  becoming  slums. 

Most  of  the  people  In  the  Federal  District 
of  Brasilia  still  live  In  the  construction- 
camp  slums  that  formed  when  workers  were 
first  brought  In  6  years  ago.  The  costly 
highways  running  to  the  coastal  dtles  are, 
like  the  wide  avenues  of  BraslUa,  empty  of 
traffic. 

President  Kubltschek,  a  leftwlng  socialist, 
practically  bankrupted  his  nation  to  build 
this  preposterous  monument  to  himself. 
The  political  argument  for  his  folly  was  that. 
by  placing  the  national  capital  inland,  the 
Government  would  spur  migration  from  the 
crowded  coastal  cities  to  the  vacant  interior. 
where  the  climate  Is  good,  and  fertile  soil 
Is  abtmdant. 

The  scheme  has  failed  miserably.  Brasilia 
is  a  modernistic  ghost  town,  where  no  one 
wants  to  live.  Brazilians  prefer  the  fleshpots 
of  RlO. 

Without  exception,  every  Brazilian  I 
talked  to  about  Brasilia  called  it  a  white  ele- 
phant. Tet  the  nation  Is  now  stuck  with  it. 
Although  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  unfin- 
ished construction  in  the  city,  there  Is  little 
construction  work  presently  being  done.  I 
doubt  that  it  will  ever  be  finished;  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  It  as  Ls,  for  a  national 
capital.  Is  quite  enough  to  overburden  the 
Brazilian  economy. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  much  Brazilian 
tax  money  and  how  much  American  tas 
money  went  Into  the  construction  of  Brasilia. 
During  the  S  years  of  its  existence,  we  have 
given  the  Brazilian  Government  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  whole  thing;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  all  of  our  foreign  aid  money  was 
not  diverted  into  this  gigantic  fiasco.  Our 
money  has  been  spread  around  a  bit,  to  un- 
derwrite the  activities  of  other  leftwlng 
Brazilian  polltldans,  to  line  their  pockets, 
and  to  encoxirage  harmful  extravagances  on 
the  part  of  government,  and  reckless  spend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  people. 

PSIVATS     XXraAVAOAMCB 

Aided  and  encouraged  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment to  spend  money  it  does  not  have,  the 
Brazilian  Government  feeds  the  fire  of  Infia- 
tlon  which  Is  consuming  the  nation.  Some 
of  the  oonssquenoes  are  olwlows.  despite 
thick  layers  of  propaganda,  which  misrepre- 
sent them  to  the  world.  Look,  for  example. 
at  Sfto  Paulo,  largest  dty  In  Braall,  generally 
called  the  Chicago  of  South  Amsrloa,  and  fre- 
quently rhapsodized  as  a  plaee  which  inspires 
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awe    a   very   model   of   modem   munldpal 
grandeur,  a  vision  of  the  Slst  century.* 

In  fact.  86o  Paxilo  Is  a  grim,  and  dangennis, 
monument  to  reckless  economic  activity  arti- 
ficially stimulated  by  a  socialistic  govern- 
ment. From  the  downtown  hotel  room  I  oc- 
cupied In  8*o  Paxilo.  I  could  count  upward 
of  50  unflnlshed  skyscrapers.  A  casual  glance 
at  such  evidence  of  boom  and  bustle  does  In- 
spire awe.  But  a  closer  look  inspires  some- 
thing else. 

Work  has  obviously  been  abandoned  on 
most  of  these  unfinished  buildings.  Some  of 
them  have  been  under  construction  for  more 
than  10  years;  and  shabby  masonry  is  already 
crumbling  In  many  buildings  which  may 
never  be  finished  and  used.  No  structural 
steel  Is  used  In  any  of  these  new  skyscrapers. 
They  are  built  of  reinforced  concrete 
columns.  The  walls  are  made  of  a  soft, 
cheap  looking  locaUy  made  brick,  poorly  laid 
by  unskilled  hands.  The  brick  is  covered 
with  plaster,  and  the  whole  building  (those, 
that  is,  which  have  reached  this  stage  of  com- 
pletion) is  faced  over  with  a  brilliant  Brazil- 
tan  tile  which  gives  an  appearance  of  solidity 
and  beauty. 

No  one  knows  whether  such  buildings 
could  stand  a  moderate  earth  tremor,  or  even 
a  wind  of  hurricane  proportions.  An  Ameri- 
can engineer,  who  works  in  SAo  Paulo,  ex- 
pressed to  me  the  fear  that  one  good  ahock 
would  leave  S&o  Paxilo  a  vast  heap  of  broken 
concrete  and  shattered  masonry.  As  to  that, 
no  one  can  definitely  say;  but  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  consequences  of  such 
construction  activity — throwing  up.  in  reck- 
less profusion,  costly  buildings  which  are 
abandoned,  to  decay  and  ruin  before  they  are 
ever  finished — are  obvloxis. 

Some  of  the  unflnlshed  buildings  of  S&o 
Paulo  were  built  with  Government  money — 
that  is,  American  tax  money,  given  to  the 
Brazilian  Government  as  foreign  aid.  and 
then  lent  to  private  speculators.  But.  ap- 
parently, most  of  the  buildings  were  privately 
financed. 

Why  would  individuals  put  their  money 
into  such  construction,  much  of  which  is 
never  finished?  Having  lost  confidence  in 
their  cxirrency.  they  were  trying  to  put  It 
into  real  estate,  something  of  permanent 
value.  They  could  get  enough  money  to  start 
a  building,  from  private  syndicates  which 
charged  Interest  rates  ranging  as  high  as  48 
percent  per  year.  But  often,  before  comple- 
tion. Interest  and  further  currency  deprecia- 
tion bad  consumed  all  working  capital — and 
no  more  was  available. 

ASBBAZIL0OX8 

Occupying  about  half  of  the  land  area  of 
South  America,  Brazil  dominates  the  conti- 
nent. As  Brazil  goes,  so  may  go  the  rest  of 
lAtin  America.  And  Brazil.  In  the  hands  of 
pro-Communist  politicians,  whose  policies 
are  being  flnanced  by  American  tax  money 
through  Alliance  for  Progress,  Is  headed 
straight  for   conununism. 

A  look  at  recent  Brazilian  political  history 
should  make  this  clear. 

From  1934  to  1045,  Getullo  Vargas  ruled 
Brazil  as  a  dictator,  his  administxative  sys- 
tem patterned  after  the  corporate  state  sys- 
tem of  Fascist  Italy.  During  his  reign,  he 
set  up  the  Brazilian  Labor  Party,  which  con- 
tinued to  dominate  Brazilian  politics  even 
after  Vargas  was  overthrown  by  the  Army 
In  1945. 

Vargas  returned  to  the  Presidency  in  1950, 
having  won  in  the  electioiu  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  In  the  name  of  econom- 
ic nationalism,  he  socialized  the  Brazilian 
petroleum  Industry  and  extended  Govern- 
ment control  over  all  other  industries — 
even  to  the  extent  of  limiting  the  amount  of 
profit  which  foreign  corporations  could  with- 
draw from  Brazil. 


Nonetheless,  the  UB.  Oovemment  set  up. 
with  Vargas,  a  Joint  oonunlsslon  for  econom- 
ic development  in  Brazil,  and  supported  his 
schemes.  Fear  that  Vargas  (with  UJB.  aid) 
was  restoring  his  dlctatorsh^,  eaxised  criti- 
cism which  grew  tmtU.  in  Axxgust  1954, 
Vargas'  palaoe  guard  attempted  to  assassinate 
him.  Vargas  committed  suicide  on  August 
24,  1064. 

Bectlons  for  a  new  President  were  held 
the  foUowlng  year.  1965.  Two  of  Vargas' 
followers — Juscellno  Kubltschek  and  Joao 
Ooulart  (who  had  been  Secretary  of  Labor 
under  Vargas) — won  the  offices  of  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Kubltschek  and  Goulart  were  inaugurated 
in  January  1066.  During  the  elections  of 
1955.  they  had  been  formally  supported  by 
Oommxinlsts.  After  their  inauguration,  they 
repudiated  the  Conunxinists,  and  announced 
a  policy  of  friendly  cooperation  with  the 
United  States.'  This,  of  course,  opened  the 
slxiioe  gates  for  a  flood  of  American  tax 
dollars  which  enabled  Kubltschek  to  start 
the  building  of  Brasilia — and  to  initiate  other 
policies  which  sped  the  chaotic  depreciation 
of  Brazilian  currency. 

Under  the  Brazilian  Constitution,  Kublts- 
chek could  not  succeed  himself  as  president. 
In  the  elections  of  1060.  Janlo  Quadros  was 
elected  President.  Joao  Goulart  was  reelected 
Vice  President.  They  were  Inaugurated  in 
January  1061. 

Qxiadros  proclaimed  a  neutralist  foreign 
policy.  He  resxuned  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Communist  regimes  of  Albania. 
Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Rumania;  he  expressed 
support  for  the  original  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  revolution  of  Castro;  he  exchanged 
trade  missions  with  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union — and  sent  financial  envoys 
to  the  United  States. 

Quadros  stirred  up  a  storm  of  protest  in 
Brazil  by  publicly  decorating  Che  Guevara, 
Castro's  Communist  IClnlster  of  Finance. 
The  storm  never  died;  and  on  Augxist  25. 
1961 — having  been  in  ofllce  less  than  7 
months — President  Quadros  abruptly  re- 
signed and  left  the  coxmtry. 

The  office  of  President  fell  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Goulart.  who  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Brazil  frcnt  a  visit  to  Oommxinlst  China. 

Goulart's  record  of  left#lng  activities — of 
working  with  and  through  Communists  and 
their  sympathizers — aroused  the  fears  of 
many  Brazilians.  Including  the  military,  who 
opposed   his  succeaslon  to  the  presidency. 

Before  Goulart  was  permitted  to  become 
President,  the  Brazilian  Congress  adopted  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  set  up  a 
parliamentary  form  of  government,  trans- 
ferring principal  executive  authority  from 
the  President  to  a  Council  of  Ministers.* 

When  Anally  Inaugurated  as  President, 
Goulart  surrounded  himself  with  pro-Com- 
munist assistants,  proclaimed  his  devotion 
to  the  neutralist  foreign  policy  of  Quadros — 
and  then  made  a  state  visit  to  the  United 
States.  In  Washington,  he  spoke  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress,  scolding  the  American 
legislators  for  giving  so  little  money  to  Brazil, 
and  demanding  a  new  and  Immediate  gift 
of  another  $500  million.* 

Returning  to  Brazil  with  almost  groveling 
assurances,  frcxn  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, of  Increased  Alliance  for  Progress  aid. 
President  Goulart,  thus  elevated  in  prestige, 
took  immediate  steps  toward  eliminating  the 
parliamentary  system  so  thnt  he  could  be- 
come a  virtual  dictator. 


'  "Giant     BraaH,"     National     Geographic. 
September  1062,  p.  806. 


*  &)cyclopedia  Americana,  vol.  4,  p.  451  c. 

*  This  Changing  World :  For  Commanders : 
Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  vol. 
1,  No.  8,  Nov.  1.1061. 

*  Newsletter  of  U.S.  Representative  Richard 
H.  Porr  (Republican,  Virginia),  dated  Apr. 
16.  1062. 


His  Cocnmxmlst  and  pro-Communist  xin- 
derllngs.  working  throxigh  the  Brazilian  Labor 
Party  and  the  unions,  incited  a  series  of  riots 
and  strikes  throxighout  the  nation.*  The 
resulting  chaos  and  economic  stagnation 
created  a  demand  (planted  and  noxuished, 
of  coxu^e,  by  Goxilart's  henchmen)  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  cxmibersome  parliamentary 
system,  and  for  restoration  of  a  strong 
Presidency  which  coxild  do  something  In  the 
crisis. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  resisted,  but  even- 
tually decided  that  the  Issue  must  be  put  to 
the  people  In  a  national  plebiscite,  to  be  held 
on  January  6,  1063. 

Goulart  played  his  trump  card  Just  a  short 
time  before  the  voting  occurred.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1962,  he  proclaimed  a  law  ordering  all 
bxislness  firms  operating  In  Brazil  to  i>ay  an 
extra  month's  salary  to  all  workers. 

This  fine  bonus,  for  which  Goulart  got 
credit,  did  the  Job  It  was  suppoeed  to  do: 
Goulart  won  by  a  5  to  1  margin  in  the  na- 
tional plebiscite  of  January  6,  1068.  All 
obstacles  against  Ooulart  becoming  an 
elected  pro-Commxinlst  dictator — with  prom- 
ises of  American  Alliance  for  Progress  tax 
dollars  to  back  him — are  now  removed. 

I  talked  to  responsible  Brazilians,  and  to 
resident  American  bxisineesmen,  about  the 
December  bonxis  which  Goxilart  ordered  all 
business  firms  to  pay.  How  could  the  firms 
stand  such  a  blow?  Simple.  American  firms 
( many  of  which  are  operating  xinder  gxiaran- 
tees-against-loss  from  the  American  Oovem- 
ment) paid  the  bonxis  and  took  the  loss, 
which  would  In  due  course  be  passed  on  to 
American  taxpayers. 

Brazilian  firms  which  woxild  not  stand  to 
pay  the  bonxis  were  permitted  to  go  under — 
if  their  management  was  not  friendly  to 
the  Ooulart  regime,  or  if  the  administration 
wanted  to  gain  control  of  their  properties. 
Brazilian  firms  friendly  to  the  Ooulart  ad- 
ministration were  given  Federal  tax  rebates 
large  enough  to  cover  the  enf(xt:ed  bonxis 
pa3mients.  The  resxiltant  loss  to  the  Brazil- 
ian national  treasxiry  was  covered  by  Al- 
liance for  Progress  money  from  the  United 
States,  and  by  more  worthless  printing-press 
Brazilian  cxirrency. 

ALXIAKCE     roa     POLinCIAMS 

American  aid  money  enabled  Kubltschek 
to  build  Brasilia,  for  the  pxirpose  of  spur- 
ring Brazilians  to  migrate  Inland;  and 
American  aid  money  has  helped  guarantee 
the  fallxire  of  the  migration  scheme. 

With  American  aid  money,  Brazilian  poli- 
ticians periodically  feed  and  entertain  the 
lazy  and  Illiterate  thousands  who  crowd  into 
the  squatters  camps  of  Bio  and  other  large 
coastal  dtles.  If  they  moved  to  the  interior, 
they  woxild  have  to  work — and  they  woxild 
miss  all  the  free  fun. 

With  American  aid  money,  the  Brazilian 
Government  also  caters  to  the  xirban  vote 
by  subsidizing  certain  food  costs  for  certain 
groups  of  city  voters.  Some  low-rent  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  hoxising  (owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Brazilian  Government)  has 
already  been  completed  in  the  big  coastal 
cities;  and  vast  quantities  more  are  prom- 
ised. Why  should  easy-going  Brazilians  give 
up  the  reality  and  prospects  of  such  easy, 
American-subsidized  living,  to  face  the  rigors 
of  work  and  self-support  in  the  undeveloped 
interior? 

An  article  enUtled  "United  States  Betting 
on  Mexico — But  There's  Trouble  Ahead,"  in 
the  February  25,  1063,  issue  of  UJ5.  News  & 
World  Report,  reveals  that  the  same  sort  of 
thing  is  happening  In  Mexico.  Indeed,  it 
Is  happ>ening  all  over  Latin  America. 

oMLT  LKrTwn«ozas 

The  only  Latin  American  politicians  which 
the    Kennedy   administration    will    support 


•"Toward    a     Soviet    Brazil,"    by    Robert 
Morris,  "TTie  Wanderer,"  Jan.  17,  1068. 
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iMU^Sin«i«n  of  Government  ownership  of  a  ^^^^  ""**  °""*  enterprises  with  tow  ^^^  AlManoe  for  Progress  aid  program, 

vast  network  of  businesses  •   ••    (ranges)  ^^^  ^  imiwsslbls  to  form  an  astlmato  of  what  shout*  ax  ooNxt 

'^'T**'**^*^m!^";i?!5^*^iS  «»e  amount  of  Indigenous  capital  that  has  i   do   not  know-and.  obviously,  no  one 

'^^^  «!!:."*^       ^H^r,.t^™^i5l^^  «tod  the  country  and  Is  now  held  In  Kurope  else  know*-how  to  solve  these  critical  prob- 

moblls  production  and  drug  "^^^"'•^Yfi  and  the  United  States.    Nevertbsless.  In  In-  lems  In  South  America.     Our  Ooveninent 

"As  a  result,  a  new  class  o*  P"Wlc  oOcUJs  j^^,,^  ^^^^^  ^^  BraaU.  the  beltef  Is  general  luu  no  constitutional  right  to  try  to  solve 

has  dsfveloped  in  Me^.     xnese  are  mm»  m-  ^hat  the  amount  U  very  great.    At  the  same  them.     We   should,    therefor*,   compel    the 

mstors  and  administrators  of  the  a<^«?-  time,  foreign  capital  Is  shofwlng  hesitancy  In  congress  of  the  United  States  to  stop  the 

ment-run    Industries.     They    J^*^®    »"    "f  flowing  Into  BraaU.     It  Is  not  unreasonable  AUlance  for  Progress  program  abmpUy. 

prestlgs  and  Power  of  *>"«^«'»  ^T^^^P'  to  suppose  that  the  hesitancy  to  Uksly  to  would  not  aU  the  Latin  American  nations 

plus  the  power  of  Govemmentr-aU  without  ^^^  ^  flnandal  chaos  continuss  to  thrsat-  then  turn  to  communtom?     Perhaps.     But 

risk  of  their  own  money.  en  In  BrasU  and  If  the  recent  Indications  of  now  we   are  speeding   their  march   toward 

"To  this  new   type  of  managers  »n<l  ad-  pou^c^  hostUlty  to  foreign  buslnsss  persist,  communism  with  our  aid. 

mlnlstoators.  it  seems  perfecUy  i^ormal  tnat  ^j^i^jn  BraaU.  mcxeover,  credit  has  flowed  if   we   pauperised   the   United   States   by 

the  Oovemment  continues  to  expand  its  par-  ^^^  loosely,  encouraglnf  qMCUlatlon   and  giylng  all  of  our  wealth  to  the  cause  at  pro- 

tkdpatlon  In  the  economy  and  to  "tj"***  profltsMrlng.    At  the  same  tUns,  there  have  motlng  a  prosperous,  stable  Latin  America. 

that  which  It  does  not  own.     The  rcsiut  nas  ^^^^^    j^^^^    defldU    In    the    Oovemmsnt  we  would  still  faU;  and.  by  our  effort,  we 

besn  a  marked  ^cr«»a«»^^  9<*7"?7^™*?V!?^'  budgeU.  year  after  year.  would    hurt    tbe    people   of   Latin    America 

trol  of  business  *^;^  legislation,  decrees.  ..^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  the  •  •  •  poor  have  more  than  we  would  help  them. 

Impart  controto.  and  licenses.  poured  Into  and  around  the  dtles  from  rural  Even  If  tbe  Latin  American  people  were 

American  tax  money  to  financing  thto  com-  ^^^^^^^  j^  y^  ^^^  ^^  flndlag  UTing  condl-  capable  of  absorbing  and  using  construcUve- 

munixlng  of  Mexico— and   an  even  greater  ^^^^^  which  might  be  superior  to  those  In  ly  the  help  we  give  them,  there  to  not  enough 

program  to  being  planned.     Note  theae  pas-  ^^^  impoverished  oountrysid*.  wealth  In  the  United  States  to  raise  a  nation 

■ages   from   tne    same    VS.    News    *   "Woria  -"rne  nortneast  contains  36  nUlllnn  inhab-  u^e  Brazil  to  the  level  of  educational,  sclen- 

Report  article:  itanU.  more  than  a  third  of  BrasU's  popula-  tific.   cultural,   commercial,   and    industrial 

"Mexico.  It  now  appears,  is  to  be  built-up  ^^j^    ft  to  a  region  of  Immense  stretches  development  that  prevaUed  In  Csechoelovakla 

as  a  showplaos  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  ^f  empty  lands,  forests,  and  a  few  vast  agrt-  in  1948.     But  even  if  our  aid  could  uplift 

In  Latin  America.  cultural  estates,   and  Inntunerable  subsist-  BrasU  to  that  extent — would  that  keep  the 

"Plans  for  injections  of  huge  sums — up  to  ence  farms.     The  region  has  characteristics  Oocnmunlsts  from  taking  over,  as  they  took 

gS   bnilon — Into   the   Mexican   economy  are  which  are  similar  to  those  In  Impoverished  over  the  advanced  and  highly  developed  na- 

under  study  here  by  officials  of  the  UJS.-spon-  agricultural   sectors   at    the   Msdlterransan  tion  of  CsechoelovakU? 

sored  Alliance  and  the  World  Bank."  countries  •  •  *  and  in  some  underdsvelopsd  The  fact  to  that  the  disease  of  communism 

mwgwjj.tu  regions    of    Aala.     Per    capita    Income    to    In  does  not  breed  In  the  belllee  of  men. 

w   ^           *..             ,*     ^  »*»—  i«i-«  the    neighborhood    of   $100   a   year.     Infant  «TAT»Tica' 

And  what  are  the  reralts  o«  thsM  Uijec-  j^^Zj^  ^ates   are   hltfh    and    average   life  statmtics 

tions  of   huge   amounts   ot  American  tax  .jn^tancles  short     mUwacy  to  widespread.  I>^««t  ^5.  aid  to  Alliance  for  Progress 

money,  through  the  hands  d  leftwlng  p^  ,j^  to  a  very  Itoited  availability  of  mod-  countries  from   1M«  to  August   1962  to  as 

tidans.  Into  the  economy  of  M«K»»     '«»  e^n  medical  care  and  other  social  aervlces.  follows: 

the   UB.    News   *   World   Report   article   on  ...j.^^^    planning    agency    for    the    develop-      Argentina »1. 027.  300.  000 

Mexico:  ment  of    the    northeast  •   •   •  to  known    In  BoUvto 284.400.000 

"Private    businessmen,    alarmed    by    thto  BraaU  as  Sudene.    The  Sudene  concept  ••  •  BraaU 3.193.400.000 

trend   (toward  Government  ownership  and  wiU  Involve  vast  outUys  of  funds.  BraaUlan     ChUe 904.700.000 

control  ot  business)  have  reacted  by  sp\im-  ^^^  foreign.                                                                 Colombia 576.100,000 

Ing  new  Investments  In  Mexico  and  turning  ••Ketther    t^»^>inif!>]    sh<xtcomlngB    nor    fl-  Coeta  Rica 136.700.000 

to     less     vulnerable     Investments     abroad.  ^mnfr^Tig^  however,  may  be  the  major  ques-  Dominican  Republic 9.400,000 

Plight  of  capital  from  Mexico  in  1961,  mainly  tj^n  niark  as  to  the  fesslbUlty  of  the  Sudene     Ecuador 139,000,000 

due  to  concern  over  thto  factor,  to  oonserva-  py^n^    xiie  more  fundamental  difficulty  may     Guatemala 207.900.000 

tively  estimated  at  $150  milUon.  "  j^^  ^J^  BrasUlan  society."                                           Haiti 127. 700.  000 

Private    cajtftal    In   Latin   America   to    tbe  There.  Senator  Makbitklo  puts  hto  finger  Honduras 54.300.000 

only   hope    for    gradual    transformation    of  on  one  fatal  flaw  in  all  of  our  aid  programs  Mexico 1.246.500,000 

agrarian,  semifeudaUstic  societies    (through  ^  imderdeveloped   countries.     A  nation  at  Nicaragua --         $98,400,000 

an  orderly  process  of  growth)  to  the  point  people  who  are   incapable  0*  producing  a     Panama „ 121,100.000 

where  the  people  can  understand,  sustain,  complex,  modem  Industrial  society  are  quite      Paraguay 68.600.000 

and  perpetuate  modem  industrialism.  incapable  ot  maintaining  one.     They   have  Peru 630,600.000 

Our  AlUance  for  Progress  money  to  rapidly  had  enough  contact  with  modem  society  to  San  Salvador 28. 400.  000 

driving  out  aU  of  the  private  capital  and  yearn  for  iU  material  benefits;  but.  In  thto     Uruguay — -         120.400,000 

encouraging  governments   to  spend  money  yearning,  they  are  like  smaU  children  who     Venexuela -        333,600,000 

they  do  not  have.    As  we  pour  our  tax  money  wish  for  a  high-powered  autooaobUe  to  do  -««  <>»» 

in.  private  tavestors  piUl  theirs  out  and  stash  with  ss  they  please.    Outside  efforts  (such  as  Total 9.805,800,000 

it  away  in  Swiss  banks,  or  invest  it  In  Xn-  we  are  making)   to  give  tbe  underdeveloped      . 

JS^  r^SSLj't^e'd^iSn'  Tg^v^          .Br.au  and  United  States  PoUcles:  Report  ^  "Our  Cra^  Poreign  Giveaway  Pro^m^' 

S™Ltal^sS^and  social  arrangements     of  Senator  Mms  Manstixij)  to  the  Poreign  extension    of    remarks    of    Hon.    Ai-vin    E. 

w^T^t  SnS?y^^tion  agalSTwUd      Relations  Committee.  US.  Senate,"  U^.  Gov-  OKokshi,  of  Wto«x,nsln   Coko«8S1okal  R«:- 

dtoMder  and  bloody  vLlenoe.  ernment  Printing  Office,  Pebruary  1962.  oao,  vol.  108.  pt.  11.  pp.  16611-16618. 
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THS  Allxawcb  roa   Pbc 

On  December  SO,  1*88,  Mr.  T^odcr»  Mos- 
eoso.  U.8.  Coordinator  for  the  AlUanoe  for 
Progress,  In  hto  ywar-sad  report  ee  progress 
of  the  Alliance,  ssssitiJ  that  "w«  sannot 
afford  to  wasU  time  by  tlilnklng  about 
whether  we  shall  sooceed."  ^ 

I  am  of  oourae  deUghted  when  any  Gov- 
ernment oOelal  deerlse  the  wasting  of  time. 

But  rseent  lepotts  la  the  press  and  reeent 
technleal  snalyees  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  the  time  q>ent  on  a  reassessment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Alliance  and  a  restate- 
ment into  more  realistic  terms  would  be  time 
well  spent:  ■  that  a  public  appraisal  of  tbe 
leesona  learned  In  the  oourae  of  disbursing 
$1.3  bllUon,  Including  perbsps  ezpsnded  ac- 
tivity by  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
determine  the  efficacy  of  our  policies  and  of 
their  execution,  would  be  time  weU  spent.* 

For,  the  Alliance  to  not  a  short-term  pro- 
gram. In  the  Alliance,  we  are  embarked  on 
a  program  whoss  duration  may  bs  measured 
In  decades  rather  than  In  slngto  years,  and 
whose  ultimate  cost  may  Involve  tens  ot 
blUloQS  of  dollars.  Under  these  conditions. 
It  to  time  weU  spent  to  determine  whether 
we  are  merely  working  with  old  dl^>roved 
remedies  In  a  new  overpubllclzed  wrapper, 
and  it  to  time  weU  spent  to  Investigate  the 
effects  of  the  largesse  which  the  American 
people  Increasingly  view  as  indiscriminate, 
as  the  Information  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment departments  grind  out  the  Intermina- 
ble announcements  of  the  movement  of  UjB. 
taxpayers'  funds  southward.  To  operate  In 
a  climate  of  panic  that  doss  not  permit  pubUc 
evaluation  of  the  facts  (or  public  disclosure, 
to  be  more  exact) ,  and  constant  reappraisal 
of  the  policies,  would  be  to  doom  the  pro- 
gram to  inglorious  faUure. 

Thto  to  the  more  true  because  the  AUianoe 
for  Progress  enjoys  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  both  parties.  There  to  no  political 
issue  dividing  us  on  the  sympathy  of  thto 
country  for  accelerated  economic  develop- 
ment In  Latin  America  to  the  end  that  all 
Americans,  South  Central,  and  North  alike, 
shall  enjoy  higher  Uvlng  standards  commen- 
stuate  with  the  resoxiroes  with  which  a  boun- 
tiful nature  has  endowed  them. 

But,  I  am  dtoturtMd  by  recent  reports 
which  picture  Inter-Amerlcan  relatlocM,  as 
one  writer  In  the  London  Times  recently  put 
It,  as  "panting  with  gift-hardened  arteries." 

I  am  dtoturbed  by  the  findings  of  one  of 
our  country's  most  honored  specialists  in 
inter-American  relations  who  could  write 
that  the  faUure  of  our  program  in  Bolivia 
"has  fed  skepticism  In  Latin  An^rlca  about 
the  viability  in  LAtln  America  of  the  whole 
system,  both  economic  and  poUtical.  repre- 
sented by  the  United  States.  •  *  *  Thto 
skepticism  has  in  turn  rendered  Latin  Amer- 
icana more  responsive  to  exaltation  of  the 
authoritarian  nation-state  which  sacrifices 
freedom  to  forced  drought  economic  devel- 
opment and  social  reform.* 

I  am  disturbed  when  an  experienced 
Journaltot  on  one  of  our  finest  papers  can 
report  from  the  field:  "There  to  an  alarming 
tendency  (in  Colombia  anyway)  to  vtow  the 
problems  of  the  local  economies  as  essen- 
tially a  thing  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
deal  with.     Almost  like:  Thank  God,  the  big 


<  AID  press  release  No.  A-112. 

■  Editorial  in  Business  Week,  Dec.  22,  1962: 
"The  admlntotration  has  clearly  discovered 
from  bitter  experience.  especiaUy  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  that  Ita  original  goals 
were  unrealistic." 

'Moscoso  said  that  "since  July  1861  the 
United  States  has  committed  $13  blUlon  to 
the  Alliance  tor  Progress,  and  has  dtobursed 
$1.3  bUllon."  That  to,  July  1961  to  Decem- 
ber 1982. 

♦Prof.  Arthur  Whltaker  (University  of 
Pennsylvania) ,  "Nationalism  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica" (University  of  Florida  Press.  1963). 
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brother  has  finaUy  come  to  the  rescue — let 
him  handle  It."  • 

I  am  disturbsd  when  a  member  of  the 
Board  ai  Oovsmers  at  ths  Psdsral  Reserve 
System  i  stums  from  La$la  America  to  report 
that  "we  may  hs  mistsking  the  symptoms  for 
ths  dtosasB  whtah  to  reaUy  moss  deep  seated. 
If  thto  to  true,  our  prascrlbsd  remedies  wUI 
be  Ineffective,  and  they  nuiy  In  some  cases 
be  harmful."* 

And  I  am  disturbed  when,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  around  a  quarter-bllUon  dollars 
In  a  small  country  like  Bolivia.  BoUvian  offi- 
ciato  could  accuse  lu  of  "ulterior  imperial - 
toUc  motives."  and  a  BoUvlan  o8tolal  on 
whom  AID  relies  largely  tor  Implementing  Its 
program  can  charge  that  "the  AUtonce  for 
Progress  had  evolved  In  response  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  strategic  expansion  of  U.S. 
capitalism,"  that  It  was  essentially  a  method 
to  unload  surpluses  for  which  our  economic 
system  bad  been  unable  to  provide  an  outlet. 

Since  the  Alliance  to  largely  concerned 
with  more  effective  mobUloation  of  domestic 
resources  in  Latin  America,  the  role  of  pri- 
vate VJB.  investment,  the  establishment  of 
suitable  priorities  in  the  expenditure  of  Oov- 
emment funds,  the  preparation  of  national 
plans,  and  integration  through  the  Latin 
American  Oonunon  Market,  let  tis  look  at  re- 
cent reports  under  these  headings: 


DOMESTIC     CAPTTAI.:      TRK     FUCHT     rXOM     UiTLN 
AMXBICA 

One  of  the  deficiencies  In  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can economies  which  the  AlUance  purports 
to  seek  to  correct  to  the  shortage  of  develop- 
mental capital.  But  are  we  doing  anything 
more  than  replacing  domestic  capital  that  to 
fleeing  from  tbe  1a tin  American  countries, 
or  even  facUltatlng  that  flight? 

Early  In  January,  an  official  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  reported  that  "In 
the  5  years  ending  1981  private  residents  of 
Latin  America,  other  than  banks.  Increased 
their  Investments  in  the  United  States  by 
approximately  $1  bUllon."^  Since  thto  does 
not  Include  the  fUght  of  capital  to  safe  ha- 
vens in  Swltserland  and  other  European  safe 
havens,  nor  tbe  varloiisly  concealed  move- 
ment of  hidden  aasets  that  to  bard  to  Identify 
srtatlstlcally,  we  are  clearly  confronted  with 
a  major  obstacle  to  any  serious  success  from 
the  flow  of  U.8.  Oovemment  funds  which 
to  merely  compensatory  with  thto  outflow. 
For.  4n  the  period  cited.  U.S.  Government 
assistance  to  Latin  Anterica  totaled  around 
$1 J  billion,  clearly  not  enough  to  balance  the 
fUght  of  domestic  capital  to  Europe  and  the 
United   States. 

And  since  that  time  the  fUght  of  capital 
frotn  Latin  America  has   expanded. 

Are  the  policies  of  the  Alliance  serving  to 
generate  a  flight  of  capital  or  are  they  dto- 
couraging  it? 

Mr.  Jamee  !•.  Robertson,  a  memt>er  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  F>ederia  Reserve 
System,  writes:  "I  suggest  that  the  remedy 
for  thto  does  not  lie  in  the  substitution  of 
government-provided  capital  for  private 
capital.  It  does  not  Ue  in  the  attempts  to 
locate  and  forcibly  repatriate  Latin  American 
capital  deposited  in  American  or  Swiss  banks. 
It  does  not  Ue  in  exhortation  or  special  tax 
measures    designed    to    persuade    Americans 


"Hunter  S.  Thompson,  the  National  Ob- 
server. 

*  James  L.  Robertson.  Hto  paper  has  been 
widely  reprinted  in  Barrons.  the  National  Ob- 
server, Banking  magazine,  etc. 

'  Graeme  Dorrance,  "The  Effect  of  Inflation 
on  Economic  Development."  He  notes, 
surely  with  slgnlflcance  as  to  cxirrent  trends 
in  Latin  America,  that  "a  particularly  unfor- 
tunate feature  has  been  the  large  flow  of 
private   capital   from   those    less-developed 

countries  which  have  tolerated  inflation  to 
countries  frequently  wealthy  which  have 
maintained   financial    stability." 


to  step  up   their  Investments   la  the  less- 
developed  ooontrtss."  * 

ffet   tutittanee   to   Latin  Awieriot    by    US, 
Government 

(MUlions  or  dollan) 


Ist  Qoarur,  IWl 
M  quartM-,  IWU . . 
3d  quiMi4ir,  1961 
4th  quarter,  1(161 . 
1st  quftrtcr,  1862. . 
3d  qnartcr,  l$63. . 
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Source:  U.S.  l>cpartinent  of  CommeiTr. 

In  December,  an  soonomlst  associsted  with 
the  National  Planning  Association  estimated 
that  the  fUght  of  capital  from  Latin  America 
had  been  $700  million  In  1961  and  perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  $600  million  per  year  In  tbe 
first  6  months  of  1962.*  Thto  estimated 
flight  of  $1  blUlon  In  18  months  compares 
with  United  States  net  asstotancs  to  Latin 
America  during  that  period  of  $\.M  billion. 

To  view  thto  situation  with  ooaaplaosncy, 
to  conclude  that  AID'S  "accepted  remedy" 
of  Infusion  of  stlU  larger  amounts  of  U.8. 
Treasury  funds  to  unchaUengeable,  and  to 
assert  that  there  to  no  time  to  waste  In  oon- 
slderlng  whether  the  program  thus  conceived 
wlU  succeed,  to  for  me  a  bit  too  disdainful 
of  the  sweat  and  blood  that  go  into  the  ac- 
ciunulation  of  money  by  our  taxpayara. 

BOLK    or    Tr.8.    PKIVATK    CAFTTAI. 

If  there  to  one  thesto  which  carries  throu^ 
virtuaUy  all  congressional  hearings  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  It  to  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  vital  and  decisive  role  of  pri- 
vate capital.  Over  and  over,  we  have  been 
told  that  unless  private  capital  flows  Into 
direct  investments  at  a  sustained  and  sig- 
nificant pace,  the  AUianoe  must  fall  of  its 
objectives.  Most  frequentiy.  the  admlnto- 
tration has  cited  $300  mimnn  «■  its  mini- 
mimi  expectation  for  the  annual  flow  of 
private  capital  ttoax  the  United  States  into 
direct  Investments  In  Latin  America. 

In  ths  first  6  months  of  1961.  the  net 
cUrect  investment  by  private  capital  in  lAtln 
America  was  $148  million.  In  the  16  months 
ending  September  30,  1962,  not  only  has 
there  been  no  direct  investment,  but  ac- 
tually there  has  been  a  net  withdrawal  of 
some  $35  mllUon. 

Set  direct  inveMtment  in  Latin  America 

[MUUons  of  dollars] 

1st  quarter  1961 SO 

2d   quarter   1961 OS 

3d  quarter  1961 1 

4th  quarter  1961 _ S 

1st  quarter  1063,  withdrawal —29 

2d  qiiarter  1062 6 

3d  quarter  1962,  withdrawal —13 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 

In  other  words,  while  a  flow  of  $300  mU- 
Uon  was  labeled  the  decisive  element  for  suc- 
cess of  the  Alliance  for  Progrees.  there  has 
been  Instead  a  withdrawal  rather  than  a  net 
investment. 

The  response  of  the  admlntotration  to  thto 
dlsastroxis  turn  of  events  has  been  first,  to 
substitute  even  more  Government  money  for 
the  flow  of  private  capital  which  had  failed 
to  materialize,  and  second,  to  search  out 
devices  for  guarantees,  tax  avoidance,  eto.. 
that  would  shift  all  the  rtoks  onto  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  create  a  situation  of  private 
investment  at  public  risk. 


^  Op.  clt. 

*  Prank  Brandenburg,  National  Planning 
Association.  "Looking  Ahead."  December 
1963.  He  puts  the  flight  at  $600  minion  an- 
nually from  1953-59.  $750  mUUon  in  1$00. 
$700  mUUon  in  1061.  There  are  no  reliable 
data  on  thto  subject. 
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I  miggest  to  you  that  tlils  approach  ne. 
gleets  completely  the  underlying  factor*,  that 
It  la  the  bureaucrat's  familiar  device  of  seek- 
ing out  the  easiest  remedy  which  is  always 
deemed  to  be  a  fresh  addition  to  the  burden 
on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  I  suggest  that  It 
must  ultimately  prove  Ineffective. 

For,  this  approach  falls  completely  to  at- 
tack the  factors  that  discourage  the  flow  of 
capital  Into  Latin  America.  It  is  for  the 
Latin  American  governments  to  comprehend 
which  of  their  pollclee  are  responalble  for 
the  dl8co\u'agement  of  Investment  and  to  act 
so  as  to  correct  them.  If  they  are.  Instead, 
determined  to  prejudice  their  development 
by  constant  threat  of  expropriation  and  dis- 
crimination against  private  Investment,  they 
must  accept  the  consequences  of  a  slow- 
down tn  the  pace  of  economic  development. 

Recently,  a  very  experienced  executive  In 
oversea  operations,  who  happens  to  work  In 
my  State  of  Illinois,  commented  that  "the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  be  offering 
Insurance  on  Investments  abroad  If  It  had 
done  a  proper  Job  of  protecting  such  In- 
vestments earlier.  If  the  United  States 
really  supported  oversea  Investments  other 
nations  would  be  afraid  to  attempt  expro- 
pHatlon."  » 

It  Is  typical  of  the  course  of  the  Alliance 
for  Pi  ugi  ess  that  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  In  order  to 
dlfloourage  confiscation  of  n.8.  Investments, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  avoid  Its  Imple- 
mentation. As  you  will  recall,  or  a  reading 
of  the  CoNcaxaszoNAi.  Rxooao  for  October  2. 
1962.  Will  refresh  your  memory,  testimony 
was  adduced  by  affected  businessmen  to  the 
effect  that  our  representatives  were  told 
that  the  UJB.  Embassy  had  received  Instruc- 
tions   not    to   make    representations    to   the 

Qovemment  based  on  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  was  prompted  to  remark  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  "the  law  Is  crystal  clear. 
There  Is  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  to  ignore  and  evade 
the  law.  I  consider  the  State  Department 
to  be  guilty  of  malfeasance  In  office  with 
regard  to  the  situation  In  Hondiiras." 

It  may  well  be  that  we  are  on  the  way  to 
finding  out  from  the  methods  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  that  giving  makes  beg- 
gars. It  Is  certainly  already  clear  that  clos- 
ing our  eyes  to  the  causes  of  the  present 
Impasse  on  private-capital  flow  and  throw- 
ing onto  the  U.S.  Treasury  the  burden  thus 
created  by  economic  Ignorance  and/or 
prejudice  In  Latin  America  can  only  bring 
about  an  even  greater  deterioration  by  en- 
couraging the  very  prejudices  and  miscom- 
prehension that  have  already  gravely  dam- 
aged the  hopes  for  success  of  the  Alliance. 

To  substitute  U.S.  Government  funds  for 
private  investment  on  the  theory  that  It 
Is  too  difficult  for  Latin  Americans  to  achieve 
an  understanding  of  the  requirements  for 
economic  development,  and  to  Insist  that 
there  Is  no  time  to  evaluate  whether  this  de- 
fiance of  principle  fatally  prejudices  our 
program,  is  a  reckless  abandonment  of  the 
pledges  made  to  the  Congress  during  the  ap- 
propriations hearings  and  shows  all  too  care- 
less a  spirit  of  "apres  moi.  le  deluge." 

rax   sou  or  thx   ulto*  amxkican    common 

MAKICZT 

Already,  the  catering  to  this  prejudice 
against  private  capital  and  the  willingness 
to  reward  such  prejudice  with  an  expanded 
flow  of  U.S.  Government  money  has  contami- 
nated still  another  phase  of  the  Alliance  that 
had  been  stressed  by  the  administration  as 
of  decisive  lm{>ortance;  namely,  the  role  of 
the  Latin  American  common  market 
(LA^TA). 

Mr.  Moecoso  has  said  that  "the  only  rea- 
sonable hope  of  attaining  what  we  desire 
(from   the  Alliance  for   Progress)    depends 


upon  the  creation  of  a  Latin  American  com- 
mon market." 

But  the  Latin  American  oonunon  market 
had  hardly  been  conceived  on  paper,  when 
prominent  Latin  American  officials  and  tech- 
nicians began  to  worry  aloud  about  the  po- 
tential beneficiaries  of  accelerated  economic 
development,  particularly  about  the  possibil- 
ity that  foreign-owned  ventures  within  the 
area  might  benefit  from  the  reduction  of 
tariff  barriers  within  the  Latin  American 
oonunon  market. 

Already,  then,  there  Is  an  extension  of  the 
violent  and  uneconomic  nationalism  that  has 
continually  frustrated  Latin  America's  eco- 
nomic development.  Even  so  widely  re- 
spected an  economist  as  Raul  Prebisch,  long 
the  area's  most  distinguished  economist,  has 
written:  "Some  apprehension  Is  felt  lest  the 
benefits  of  the  conunon  market  be  reaped 
mainly  by  foreign  instead  of  domestic  enter- 
prises. I  share  these  misgivings  and  I  do  so 
not  merely   in   imagination." " 

Now.  the  lAtln  Americans  know  that  the 
proportion  otXJJS.  employees  to  total  employ- 
ment provided  by  oversea  investments  of 
U.S.  firms  is  very  small  and  tends  ever  small- 
er. In  1962.  it  was  reported  that  only  one  in 
every  hundred  oversea  workers  employed  by 
U.S.  firms  (including  the  executive  struc- 
ture) were  UjB.  citlaens,  and  the  pressure  of 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  the  companies 
l8  making  for  acceleration  of  reliance  on  na- 
tionals of  the  countries  where  the  Invest- 
ments are  located,  as  quickly  as  suitable 
training  can  be  effected."  Thus,  in  terms  of 
Jobs  which  a  foreign  firm  would  provide 
within  the  Latin  American  common  market, 
it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  could  support  the 
contention  that  foreign  firms  frustrate  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  Latin  Americans  know  that  In  terms 
of  wage  policy,  or  the  relationship  of  taxes- 
paid  to  profits  or  sales  or  Investments,  or  the 
degree  of  abstention  from  corruption.  It  is 
unlikely  that  anyone  could  support  the  con- 
tention that  foreign  firms  frustrate  economic 
development. 

They  know  that  the  area  is  deficient  in 
capital,  and  it  must  long  remain  so  U  the 
challenges  for  a  better  life  for  more  people 
in  Latin  America  are  to  be  met.  Thus,  in 
terms  of  drawing  on  the  savings  of  the  more 
industrialized  nations,  it  is  unlikely  that 
anyone  could  support  the  contention  that 
foreign  firms  contribute  to  a  frxistratlng  of 
economic  development. 

And  In  terms  of  technology,  in  a  world 
where  technology  advances  continuously  and 
often  at  breathtaking  speeds,  the  Latin 
Americans  know  that  maximum  mobilization 
of  every  technological  advance  that  can  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  their  area  is  vital 
to  development.  And  that  it  is  most  likely 
to  come  in  a  climate  of  competitive  pressxu-e 
for  productivity  (and  its  source,  technolog- 
ical advance) ,  which  means  Inviting  produc- 
tion by  companies  with  the  skills  and  tech- 
niques most  recently  evolved. 

Has  development  been  frustrated  by  the 
fact  that  one-tenth  of  the  gross  product  of 
the  Latin  American  area  Is  accounted  for  by 
sales  of  U.S.  companies'  direct-investment 
properties  in  Latin  America?  Has  develop- 
ment been  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
roughly  one-third  of  Latin  America's  exports 
originate  with  the  direct-investment  com- 
panies? Has  the  employment  provided  to 
roughly  1  million  persons  been  prejudicial 
to  them,  as  against  alternative  outlets  for 
their  talents?  Is  it  likely  that  tax  collec- 
tions would  have  been  greater  if  the  area 
had  been  able  to  avoid  the  approximately 
one-fifth  of  Its  government  revenues  which 
come  from  these  U.S.  direct  investments? 


If,  then,  it  U  clear  that  foreign  private  in- 
vestment is  an  inunense  accelerating  force 
for  development,  the  mlsfflvlngs  whtch  al- 
ready domlnaU  Latin  American  technical 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  the  place  of  for- 
sign  investors  tn  economic  intsgratioo  raise 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  real  objectives  of 
the  conunon-market  movement. 

Surely,  It  would  be  time  well  spent  to  de- 
termine whether  the  support  that  Is  to  be 
given  the  coounon  market  by  the  United 
States  is  actually  designed  to  provide  the 
final  blow  to  private-capital  flow,  not  only  in 
terms  of  the  loss  of  opportunity  for  Vs. 
firms,  but  also  and  much  more  impcvtantly 
because  it  might  strike  heavily  at  the  hope 
for  economic  development  at  the  pace  which 
the  Alliance  purports  to  believe  vital. 

THX    USE    or   U.S.    rrTNDS 

On  January  12,  the  EcononUst  (London) 
noted  that  "40  percent  of  the  money  that  was 
provided  for  development  In  Latin  America 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  been  spent  in  propping  up  budgets  and 
stopping  up  holes  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments •  •  •.  How  little  permanent  eco- 
nomic or  political  good  is  done  by  such  help 
has  Just  been  demonstrated  by  the  latest 
emergency  in  Brazil." 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee  reported  that  the  "mis- 
use of  our  public  assistance  dollars"  was 
such  that  we  were  balling  out  European 
creditors  who  have  gained  markets  in  Latin 
America  in  competition  with  American  firms, 
that  we  were  providing  loans  to  enable  Latin 
American  countries  to  meet  their  credit 
obligations  to  European  creditors  while  at 
the  same  time  we  have  no  control  over  the 
original  expenditures." 

A  business  newsletter  notes  that  top 
priority  In  use  of  VS.  official  donations  to 
Bolivia  has  apparently  been  designated  to  the 
servicing  of  defaulted  dollar  bonds  held  by 
sp>eculator8  either  here  or  in  Europe,  Ixsnds 
denounced  from  the  White  House  as  early  as 
jYanklln  D.  Roosevelt's  early  term.  This,  on 
condition  that  Bolivia  would  not  be  expected 
to  service  its  obligations  at  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  (some  iSS  million),  and  that  it 
would  be  provided  with  the  1929,000  for  the 
purpose  on  top  of  the  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  being  provided  that  country.^* 

A  distinguished  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  countless  other  re- 
porters out  of  Argentina  have  referred  to  the 
quickness  with  which  an  official  Investiga- 
tion into  corruption  in  the  use  of  public 
funds  was  terminated  when  sxispidon  began 
to  attach  to  officials  still  in  the  government 
with  respect  to  award  of  public  contracts 
without  open  bidding  which  had  resulted  not 
only  in  discrimination  against  U.S.  exporters 
but  also  in  delivery  by  competitors  of  un- 
suitable and  unusable  goods.  Tet.  every 
such  waste  of  foreign  exchange  serves  only 
to  enhance  the  dollar  gap  which  AID  is  filling 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  without  complaint 
against  such  practices. 

If.  indeed,  there  is  no  time  to  be  spent  on 
thinking  about  whether  we  shall  succeed, 
shall  we  conclude  that  10  cents  on  the  dollar 
is  the  most  that  is  needed  for  success  in  this 
program,  that  Is  to  say,  that  we  need  spend 
effectively  only  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
drawn  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  make  the 
program  successful  ?  Is  the  financial  require- 
ment of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  so  small 
and  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  for  the 
purpose  so  great  that  only  10  cents  of  every 
dollar  needs  to  be  expanded  efficiently? 

Can  we  finance  a  mounting  corruption  in 
an  area  where  corruption  In  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  had  long  been  a  deterrent  to 
development,  and  still  achieve  the  alms  of 


"H.  A.  Davies.  International  Harvester  Co., 
Chicago  Dally  News,  Nov.  IS,  19«2. 


"  Raul  Prebisch.  "Economic  Aspects  of  the 
Alliance."  the  Alliance  for  Profpnu  (Johns 
Hopkins  Press,   1962)   p.  35. 

"  CONcaxssioNAi,  Recosd,  volume  106.  part 
13,  page  18174. 


"Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunittee: 
United  States-Latin  American  Relations: 
Some  Observations  on  the  Operation  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress       Aug.  S.   1062. 

"Hanson's  Latin  American  letter.  No    930. 
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tne  AUlance?  Can  we  finance  the  proUfera- 
tlon  of  the  bureaiMrmey.  nattonal  and  totsr- 
natkmal  alike.  In  an  area  wbere  ttoe  swoUen 
bureaucracies  bad  kmg  taken  their  toU  oT 
the  economic  potential,  and  still  achieve  the 
aims  of  the  AUianeeT  Can  ws  finance  our 
competitors  In  foreign  trade  at  ttoe  expense 
of  UB.  exporters,  even  whure  it  involves 
simultaneously  great  waste  of  foreign  ex- 
(Aumge,  and  still  achieve  the  alms  of  the  Al- 
liance? Can  we  meet  local  currency  expend- 
itures for  purposes  that  properly  fall  within 
the  ordinary  budgeU  of  these  countries  In 
order  that  the  local  cltlaenry  may  run  flree  of 
taxes  and  even  havs  a  sxirplus  of  capital  to 
bide  abroad,  and  stUl  achieve  the  alms  of  the 
Alllanoe?  ^  . 

After  a  decade  of  such  a  program  m 
Bolivia,  we  are  defraying  a  large  part  of 
ordinary  bodgetary  expenditures,  we  are 
paying  wages  directly  to  the  swoUen  work 
foroe  m  government  entities,  we  are  under- 
writing the  sale  of  German  mining  equip- 
ment, we  are  encouraging  expropriation  with- 
out compensation,  we  are  swelUng  our 
donations  4n  order  that  the  International 
agencies  should  not  have  to  suffer  dcfaulU 
on  their  loans,  we  have  even  bolstered  the 
Communlsta*  IntMVst  in  delivering  equip- 
ment by  our  promises  of  nnllnUted  financing 
for  the  foreign-exchange  gap  which  Is  ersated 
largely  through  the  Bolivian  official  poUelea. 
(The  Communists  had  lagged  In  negotiations 
because  they  wanted  gold  clauses  and  other 
assurances  of  payment,  until  the  Bolivians 
were  able  to  point  to  the  certainty  at  VS. 
funds  in  abundance).  And  after  all  this 
activity,  we  find  that  the  sUndard  of  living 

In  Bolivia  has  fallen  steadily,  we  find  our- 
selves profoundly  disliked,  and  osUy  last 
month,    the    press    repcrted    that    some    38 

organizations  in  Bc^via  had  petitfcmed  the 
CIA  to  investigate  the  use  of  U.S.  aid  money 
to  create  the  Marxist  economy  In  Bolivia. 

MATIONAI.   PLAKKXXra 

Nor  does  it  suffice  to  justify  such  a  per- 
formance by  reference  to  national  plana. 
Admittadly.  the  Alliance  has  stressed  the 
m^irtng  of  national  plans  to  assiuv  maximum 
effecUvsness  in  use  of  available  resources. 

Let  us  be  frank.  IX  conditions  for  an 
inflow  at  private  capital  are  deliberately 
avoided,  if  conditions  stimulating  an  out- 
flow of  capital  are  deliberately  encouraged, 
if  corrupuon  Is  encouraged  by  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  States  to  supply  funds 
to  cover  any  amount  of  waste,  if  government 
enterprises  are  to  be  encouraged  to  maxi- 
mize their  ineffectiveness  by  the  availability 
of  VS.  funds  at  virtually  no  coat,  if  trade 
competitors  for  the  available  foreign 
exchange  are  to  be  allowed  to  wrest  the  busi- 
ness away  from  lower-price  offers  (whether 
American  or  other)  in  order  to  provide  a 
pork  barrel  for  officials,  what  In  the  world 
Is  the  sense  of  harping  constantly  on 
national  plans  as  the  key  to  accelerated  eco- 
nomic development? 

Recently,  a  Fulbright  scholar  in  c(»n- 
pany  with  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chile  referred  to  the  much- 
cited  Chilean  10-year  plan  as  a  "book  of 
prayers:  it  simply  projects  various  quantities 
in  various  sectors  to  achieve  a  desired  growth 
flgwe:  there  Is  no  discussion  of  how  the 
goal  is  to  be  reached."  **  And  each  recent 
announcement  of  additions  to  the  donations 
to  Bolivia  have  been  Identified  as  part 
of  the  national  plan  adopted  by  BoUvla. 
even  though  members  of  the  U.S.  aid  team 
have  lonK  since  ceased  to  come  to  the  Hill 
with  their  reports  of  economic  progress  In 

Bolivia,  after  the  loDg  yean  of  protaetlng 
that  "just  another  year"  would  show  the  ex- 
pected results. 

soicx  oowcLtrsaoifs 
Some  weeks  ago  It  was  announced  that 
funds  would  be  provided  for  a  public-rela- 

"Becket  A.  Oriflln,  "Revolut^lon  in  Chile?" 
New  Republic,  Dec.  29,  1969. 


UoBS  campaign  for  the  AlllaTWW  for 

to  gain  greater  aoesptablUty  among  Amsrl- 

eaas.  North  aad  Booth  aMke. 

W»  BMd  ■'— tHing  far  mtan  than  w 
a  puhUe-taUttona  cempelgn     This 

needs  a  shakedown  in  objectives  to  realistic 
terms,  it  needs  far  greater  honesty  in  pres- 
entation of  the  operational  facts,  and  it 
needs  aooeptanoe  by  the  administration  that 
the  taxpayers  wUl  not  bs  satisfied  with  a  10 
cents  on  the  dollar  perfonnanoe  not  only  be- 
cause they  resent  the  waste  of  funds  but 
also  because  such  a  performance  dooms  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  to  failure. 

Above  aU,  in  a  program  of  sudi  extended 
duration  and  of  such  heavy  cost,  let  us  have 
the  truth.  When  we  naake  a  loan  for  40 
years,  with  a  10-year  grace  period,  with  in- 
terest at  1  percent,  let  the  debtor  know,  as 
weU  as  our  own  people,  that  this  money  is 
going  to  be  costing  vm  perhaps  4  percent  per 
year,  that  it  will  involve  an  enormous  cost 
to  the  American  people.  When  we  make  a 
loan  repayable  in  the  cmrency  of  the  bor- 
rower and  with  the  luiderstanding  that  the 
borrower  will  continue  to  use  that  local  cur- 
rency, let  the  debtor  as  well  as  the  American 
people  appreciate  that  we  are  making  In 
effect  concealed  donations.  Iikst  year  Ifr. 
Fowler  Hamilton,  Administrator  of  AID.  said 
that  "we  vm»  tike  word  'loan'  sometimes  in  a 
very  Pickwickian  sense."  Perhaps  It  would 
help  if  we  restored  the  old  meanings  to  the 
words  "loans,"  "donations,"  "economic  prog- 
reea,"  "eoonomle  retrogrs— ton."  And  above 
all.  let  us  never  get  the  idea  that  we  lack  the 
time  to  measure  the  progress  of  this  program 
and  the  likelihood  of  Its  success. 

(From  Hanson's  Latin  American  Letter.  Dec. 
29.  19«2] 

Yeab  or  DaomoM  rem  Puvats  iKfiMWr 
ZN  LATnr  Ajobica — 1903:  Km  or  ak 


In  the  first  Si  ntonths  at  the  Kennedy  ad- 
mlnlstratton,  net  private  direct  investment 
in  Latin  America  declined  to  $S  million  per 
month.  In  the  same  period,  the  amount  of 
short-term  credit  outstanding  for  Isitin 
America  expanded  by  momt  $6  million  per 
month.  But  in  the  9  months  ending 
October  1.  1902,  net  private  direct  invest- 
ment ceased,  and  there  was  instead  a  with- 
drawal of  some  94  mlllifxi  per  month.  In  the 
sams  iMTlod.  the  banks  were  shortening  tbslr 
oradlt  lines  by  some  $3  million  per  month. 
Under  the  cessation  ist  the  most  effective 
form  of  developnMntal  assistance,  the  Latin 
Amerloan  eoonomies  stagnated. 

U.S.  direct  intfestment  in  Latin  America 
[In  milUons  of  doDar^ 
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bright.  When  the  Kennedy  admlnlstratkMi 
took  office.  It  was  wlUlag  to  forseaat  that 
unless  private  capital  Boved  into  direct  in- 
vestmenU  in  Latin  Amsrloa  at  the  rata  of 
$28  million  per  month  and  was  sostalned 
for  a  decade  at  that  lev^  or  higher,  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  was  dead. 

Now,  the  climate  for  direct  investment 
having  been  destroyed  partly  tor  the  fum- 
bUng  of  that  very  Alliance  tor  Progrsss.  the 
issue  is  being  blankaited  In  maaw1n>lBSs 
rhetoric  suc^  as  the  Prssldsnt  offered  up  on 
December  26;  namely,  that  change  In  Latin 
America  is  going  to  eoma  through  eithsr 
"revolution  and  communism  or  through 
peaceful  AanyoertMc  m— ns," 

viABn.rrT   or  scowoicic  STsmc  axrvxsxmxD 

BT    UHITKU   8TA1 


BASIS  rOK  OMLT  COHCaaWT 

"There  is  a  basts  for  coneem  but  not  for 
alarm,"  the  head  of  the  great  International 
trading  firm  of  Anderson  Clayton  &  Co.  was 
q\K>ted  In  Dally  News  Record  (FalrchUd  pub- 
lications), "and  our  company  has  sought 
during  the  year  to  exercise  particular  care 
In  hedging  and  safeguarding  its  operations 
in  Latin  America."  The  data  on  cessation 
of  net  Investment  as  issued  by  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment  confirm  the  widespread  "concern. " 
but  for  the  year  1903,  it  is  the  significance 
of  the  larger  trends  In  investment  climate 
that  warrants  alarm. 

issTTX  SHirrs  to  xxxsrixa  usviwmxwts  nt 
i9sa 

For  new  private  direct  investment  in  Latin 
America,  an  era  ended  In  1961-4B.  Ifow,  la 
1963.  the  capacity  of  existing  eapUve  invest- 
ments to  survive  profitably  wHI  be  tested  in 
most  strenuotia  fashion.    The  outlook  is  not 


As  the  great  test  moves  from  stagnation 
through  cessation  of  new  Investment  to  ret- 
rogression throu^  withdrawal  or  weaken- 
ing of  existing  investment,  there  is  basis  not 
merely  for  concern  but  for  alarm,  because 
we  are  moving  to  the  core  of  the  problem. 
And  we  have  already  had  a  demonstration 
of  what  tills  means.  Had  the  administra- 
tion not  limited  Itself  to  conduct  of  our 
Latin  American  policy  by  peraoni  without 
experience  in  the  field,  it  would  know  that 
the  prospective  retrogression  stemming  from 
discouragement  of  private  Investment  has 
already  been  tested: 

"Ths  failure  of  the  U.S.  program  in  Bo- 
Uvla."  writes  a  Xom^er  officer  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  has  been  showered  wUh  count- 
less acadenolc  honors  here  and  abroad  for  his 
expertness  In  the  field,  "has  fed  akeptlclsm 
in  Latin  America  about  the  viability  in  Latin 
Anoerlca  of  the  whcde  system,  both  economic 
and  political,  represented  by  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  This  rteptJcimn  in  turn  has 
rendered  Latin  Americans  more  responsive 
to  exaltation  of  the  authoritarian  nation- 
state  which  sacrifices  freedom  to  tarooA 
draught  economic  devek^iment  and  social 
reform." 

"Economically."  writes  this  famed  aq>wt 
on  Latin  American  affairs,  "ths  (Bolivian) 
experiment  has  hardly  Justified  itself,  for  de- 
tplta  a  substantial  and  steady  flow  of  aid 
from  the  United  States.  Bolivia  is  neverthe- 
less today  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  so 
that  even  politically  its  ju-ospects  are  not 
promising." 

Significantly,  the  Bolivian  economy  col- 
lapsed precisely  because  of  the  expropriation 
of  the  leading  private  industry.  And  it  ts 
precisely  expropriation,  though  possibly  in 
the  form  of  silent  (discouragement  of  effec- 
tive operations)  e^ropriation.  which  is  in 
prospect  elsewhere  in  Latin  America  now. 

And  it  was  ths  Kennedy-Blsenhower  de- 
cision to  solvs  ths  Btdivian  situation  with 
"a  conciliatory  policy  which  may  be  oharac- 
teriaed  as  one  of  killing  ICandsm  and 
Yankeephobia  with  Undnsas."  to  uas  Pro- 
fessor Whltaksr's  words,  which  fostsced  the 
akeptlclsm  about  ths  viability  of  the  system 
represented  by  the  United  States  in  L«tln 
America.  And  it  is  precissly  this  policy 
which  is  about  to  spread  Its  effects  to  the 
other  countries. 


Tor  Senator  HwisFBaxr.  who  sometlnMS 
seems  to  be  trying  to  usurp  the  role  eacereised 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Latin  America,  the 
succees  or  failure  at  our  Latin  Aaaerlea  pro- 
gram may  rest  with  the  experience  in  Mexk» 
and  Vwnesuela.  But  inXormed  analysts  con- 
tinue to  bSlleve  that  Braxil  is  the  key  coun- 
try. And,  unfortunately,  nowhere  has  the 
administration  failed  so  badly  as  in  the 
major  decisions  regarding  Braall. 


WHT 


FOBLIC   A' 


On  December  13.  after  almost  2  years  of 
intflrrentian  by  oar  Kmbaasy  in  BraBiUaa 
politics  in  a  nuinncr  that  would  ones  have 
led  to  expulsion  of  the  AmbaasaAor,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  chose  to  single 
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out  BrmsU  for  a  public  branding  ••  a  country 
wh«r«  now  "ttiere  la  notblnc  raally  tbat  Ui« 
Unltad  States  can  do  tbat  can  poaalbly  bene- 
fit the  people  of  Brasll."  Wby  BrasU?  Waa 
Bnsll  the  only  country  in  Latin  America 
whten  "Inflation  eats  up  oxu-  aid."  where 
there  la  a  flight  of  capital,  where  Inflation 
dlmlntahee  tbe  stability  of  the  state? 

Only  a  few  days  before,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  had  been  com- 
pelled secretly  to  order  Argentina  to  restore 
to  It  certain  of  the  funds  (from  the  920  mil- 
lion balanee-of -payments  loan)  that  had 
been  Illegally  and  Improperly  used  by  the 
Argentine*  in  willful  disregard  of  the  stipula- 
tions regarding  the  loan.  Had  the  President 
publldaed  this?  Instead,  simultaneously 
the  State  Department  had  approved  addi- 
tional enormous  concealed  grants  for  Argen- 
tina. 

Again,  the  flight  of  capital  involving  almost 
a  tenth  of  receipts  from  export  earnings  In 
Argentina  exceeded  the  flight  from  Brs^ll. 
Eted  this  been  regarded  as  a  fit  subject  for 
White  House  propaganda? 

Again,  Inflation  In  Argentina  at  a  pace 
as  meaningful  as  that  of  Brasll,  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  the  terrific  economic 
growth  seen  in  Brasll  so  that  the  decline  in 
real  wages  had  been  much  more  acute.  Had 
this  been  publicized? 

Or,  take  the  case  of  Chile.  Only  the  day 
before  the  blast  at  Brazil,  the  President  had 
lauded  "the  untiring  effort  of  the  Chilean 
Oovemment  to  Improve  the  life  of  the  people 
of  Chile."  And  he  had  personaUy  furthered 
the  negotiations  for  an  immense  fiow  of  con- 
cealed donations  to  Chile. 

How  had  the  President  reached  his  differ- 
entiation between  Brazil  and  Chile?  The 
Chilean  economy  was  stagnating  despite  the 
fact  that  it  had  suffered  no  sucb  adverse  al- 
teration In  terms  of  trade  as  Brazil  was 
Btruggllng  with.  The  fllgbt  of  capital  from 
Chile  had  been  greater  relatively  than  from 
Brazil  and  In  no  small  part  had  involved  a 
two-step  maneuver  Involving  the  movement 
of  TJJB.  aid  money  to  Chile  and  thence  to  safe 
havens  In  Europe.  Uncontrollable  inflation 
had  been  vlrtxially  a  Chilean  characteristic 
for  all  the  years  of  this  century.  And  if 
there  was  stability  politically.  It  remained 
true  that  infonned  analysts  in  Washington 
considered  the  prospect  of  a  Communist- 
oriented  regime  taking  office  in  Chile  to  be 
greater  than  the  prospect  of  such  a  disaster 
In  Brazil. 

Again,  Chilean  trade  with  CMtro  had  been 
greater  than  that   of  Brazil  with  Castro. 

And  what  of  the  reforms  that  were  used 
to  justify  the  new  Inflated  program  of  con- 
cealed donations  for  Chile?  No  one  in 
Washington  challenged  the  recently  pub- 
lished view  that  "Chile's  10-year  plan  is  just 
a  book  of  pnytrs  for  which  there  is  no  dis- 
cuHion  even  of  how  the  goal  is  to  be 
reached  •  •  •  that  the  tax  reform  program 
does  little  more  than  restore  the  efficiency 
of  a  collection  system  that  had  already  ex- 
isted 6  years  before  and  might  in  any  case 
never  be  accepted  in  practice  •  •  •  that  the 
agrarian  reforms  will  not  change  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  and  powtr  nor  increase 
Investment  and  Instead  were  more  likely  to 
benefit  a  very  small  minority  at  the  expense 
of  the  great  majority."  Wm  It  Brazil's  fail- 
ure to  paraUel  this  Chilean  achievement  that 
so  disturbed  the  White  House? 

In  Washington,  reporters  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  President  was  speaking 
after  a  briefing  by  the  XJ3.  Ambassadors  and 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  blast  at 
Brazil  ties  in  with  some  political  strategy 
devised  by  the  American  Embassy. 

But  to  what  end? 

THX  DKMAXDS    OF   OOUUkBT 

A  due  may  have  been  provided  in  the 
subjects  on  which  the  younger  Kennedy  It 
alleged  to  have  Informed  President  Ck>ulart 
that  the  Whit*  House  wants  action:  a  set- 
tlement on  the  expropriated  properties  and  a 
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promise  to  implement  with  compensation  a 
scheme  for  tbe  tull  wltbdrawal  of  U.S.  in- 
terests from  the  utility  fleM.  discourage- 
ment of  the  expanaloo  of  trade  with  the 
Communlat  bloc,  flaeal  reforms,  aeoelerated 
social  reforms. 

In  themselves,  tbeae  subjecta  reveal  the 
confusion  and  ineptitude  that  is  dooming 
both  this  relationship  with  Brasll  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  whole  Latin  American  pro- 
gram.    Some  facts  are  clear: 

1-  For  at  least  a  decade  and  maybe  more, 
Brazil  will  have  no  funds  whatsoever  to 
devote  to  disinvestment  by  foreign  Interests. 
If.  then,  there  is  a  position  to  be  agreed  upon, 
it  is  that  in  the  absence  of  capacity  to  com- 
pensate promptly  and  effectively,  wbat  la 
needed  now  la  a  deferral  of  the  aspiration  for 
nationalization  of  utilities.  Instead,  tbe 
Embassy  and  the  President  are  putting  the 
Interests  of  the  American  Foreign  Power  Co. 
ahead  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  relations  with  Brazil.  In  anticipation  of 
the  fact  that  means  can  be  found  to  have 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Indirectly  i>ay  off  American 
Foreign  Power  Co.  at  the  expense  of  genuine 
developmental  assistance. 

a.  since  all  of  the  major  allies  of  the 
United  States  are  engaged  in  shipping  to  the 
Communist  bloc  goods  which  would  be  con- 
sidered of  strategic  assistance  to  the  Com- 
munists If  an  American  nutnufacturer 
wanted  to  ship  them,  it  is  rather  childish  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
conunodltles  having  no  strategic  importance 
from  Brazil  to  the  Communist  bloc.  And 
since  it  Is  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Conununlst 
bloc  coimtrles  that  enables  them  to  divert 
resources  Into  exports  to  Brazil,  It  is  rather 
ridiculous  to  attempt  to  Interfere  with 
Brazilian  trade  relations. 

But  above  all,  tbere  is  a  need,  first,  to 
realise  that  the  United  State*  cannot  set 
one  standard  for  Brazil  and  another  standard 
for  all  others.  Sometime,  somehow  It  is 
going  to  be  necessary  either  to  approach  the 
Brazilian  situation  with  the  standards  used 
in  Argentina,  and  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  or  to 
bring  our  treatment  of  these  other  nations  to 
the  stem  test  which  allegedly  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  use  on  Brasll. 

As  the  year  1963  ends,  the  United  SUtes 
Is  so  deeply  embroiled  by  choice  in  internal 
politics  In  Argentina,  in  Brazil.  In  Chile 
(and  not  so  long  ago  In  Peru  in  that  memo- 
rable fiasco  at  diplomacy)  that  every  mvestor 
should  realise  that  he  now  must  expect  to 
be  confronted  not  only  with  the  traditional 
and  deepening  displays  of  nationalism,  but 
also  with  resistance  stemming  trom  the 
fxunbllng  of  the  XJS.  Government  through 
ova  embassies.  It  is  not  only  what  the  left 
Is  doing  to  the  climate  of  investment  that 
is  a  cause  for  alarm  rather  than  mere  con- 
cern, as  the  year  1963  opens.  It  Is  the  total 
confusion  regarding  "specific  and  attainable 
goals"  in  Washington  that  should  alarm  and 
prompt  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Investor. 

ASaXMTIMX    TSAOX 

P.S. — We  recommend  to  our  Argentine 
readers  that  they  study  carefully  a  publica- 
tion titled  "Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  UJ3. 
Policy,"  published  by  the  Food  Research 
Institute  of  Stanford  University.  The  re- 
ftort  was  written  by  an  extremely  able  re- 
searcher, K.  Loxilse  Peffer.  and  reaches  some 
very  Important  conclusions  for  everyone  in- 
terested in  Argentine-American  trade. 

(Prom  the  Tampa   (71a.)    Tribune.  May   18. 

1962] 

Bsroaz  Castbo,  Bolpoa 

Tampa. — Someone  shoxild  tell  Drew  Pearson 
that  Bolivia  shows  signs  of  distress,  not 
progress. 

It  Is  true  that  on  April  9  the  Government 
and  MMR  Party  of  BoUvia  celebrated  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  revolution.  This  revolu- 
tion plunged  the  entire  country  into  misery 
and  hunger,  and  into  the  hands  at  Commu- 


nist followers,  just  as  tbe  Cuban  revolution 
has  done.  Herein  lies  a  lesson  for  those  who 
did  not  believe  Castro  was  a  Communist  and 
stUl  think  that  you  have  to  carry  a  card  tA 
prove  it.  *  M  w 

Bolivia  llluatrates  thU  problem,  and  it  bad 
as  many  problems  and  handicaps.  The  MNR 
with  the  help  of  its  membera  (among  whom 
there  are  several  that  carry  cards  of  the  In- 
ternational Conununlst  Party.  Including  Vic* 
President  Juan  Lechln).  took  over  the  Oov- 
emment after  a  bloody  and  long  revoluUon 

What  was  their  first  step?  Tou  guessed  It 
BxpatrUte  their  opponenu.  and  eliminate  the 
most  dangerous  ones.  Including  300  cadeu  of 
the  military  academy.  They  established  con- 
centration camps  and  the  infamous  Oestaoo 
like  milieu. 

Later,  they  took  over  the  mines  from  the 
famous  tin  barons,  and  did  not  pay  them  (in 
the  Castro  manner)  1  cent  of  indemnity 
They  took  over  the  land  from  the  so-called 
land  barons,  who  in  their  inunense  wealth 
owned  a  few  acres  of  land,  cultivated  this 
acreage  and  helped  to  give  work  and  food  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  exploited  In- 
dians. 

The  United  SUte*  of  America  under  the 
Elsenhower  administration  poinded  millions 
of  taxpayers'  doUars  into  BoUvla.  Where  did 
it  aU  go?  Not  to  help  the  mlnen,  because 
in  spite  of  the  money,  production  stopped 
and  they  had  to  pay  salaries  without  pro- 
ducing an  ounce  of  tin.  The  money  did  not 
help  to  improve  the  agriculture,  import  ma- 
chinery, or  build  schools. 

In  fact.  It  helped  no  one.  Hunger  was  soon 
felt  and  the  monetary  cxirrency  dropped 
from  lao  bolivianos  for  each  dollar  to  4,000 
bolivianos.  A  pound  of  meat  was  bought 
before  the  revolution  at  31  bolivianos  and 
after  a  years  of  progress  at  4,000  bolivianos, 
so  where  did  the  money.  yo\ir  money,  go?  It 
went  to  banks  in  Switzerland  to  the  accounts 
of  memben  of  the  Government  like  Mr.  Paz- 
Estenssoro  and  Juan  Lechln.  I  knew  for  a 
fact  the  latter  gave  a  party  celebrating  hU 
flnt  million  dollan  In  the  bank. 

The  U.S.  dollan  well  Intended  no  doubt, 
but  badly  managed,  helped  to  strengthen  the 
millcla,  and  sent  thousands  of  party  mem- 
bera on  trips  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
It  gave  their  children  can  and  money  to 
spend  on  parties.  It  helped  corrupt  tbe 
morals  of  the  hungry  ones.  This  small  party 
and  its  members  have  been  In  power  for  10 
yean  now.  It  is  the  same  story  as  In  Cuba. 
People  are  hungry,  prices  are  exorbitant,  and 
people  are  being  killed  without  protest  from 
anyone.  Just  now,  the  latest  help  from  the 
American  Oovemment  went  to  help  strength- 
en the  millcla,  who  In  turn  destroys  homes 
and  robs  and  kills. 

How  do  I  know  these  things?  Because  I 
am  a  Bolivian  citisen,  a  refugee  from  the  first 
C<»nm\mist  government  In  Latin  America, 
rm  thankful  now  to  be  here  enjoying  the 
liberty  that  many  take  for  granted  In  this 
wonderful  land. 

How  does  Mr.  Pearson  know  the  things  he 
has  recently  written?  Has  he  lived  there 
year  after  year?  Does  he  still  have  his  fam- 
Uy  there  like  we  do?  Has  he  been  informed 
of  the  wonderful  progress  of  my  poor  coun- 
try at  a  banquet  given  by  their  oppresson, 
or  by  Juan  Lechln  on  his  visit  to  New  York? 
Answer  please.  I  would  like  to  know  his  er- 
roneous source  of  information. 

Mrs.  G.S.S. 

[Prom  Hanson's  Latin  American  Letter,  Feb. 

a.  196SI 
AID  Skts  thx  GtrmAMCz  roa  U.S.  Donations 
The  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  at  long  last  provided  Latin 
America  with  a  definitive  guideline  for 
qualification  for  major  Alliance  for  Progress 
assistance.  On  Jan\uu-y  31,  1963.  Teodoro 
Moscoso.  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  asserted  that  "one  of  the  most 
encouraging  elements  in  the  forward  march 
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of  the  Alliance  for  Progress"  has  been  "Ar- 
gentma's  remarkable  effort  to  develop  her 
economy:"  that  is  to  say.  "the  dynamism  of 
Argentina's  efforts  to  tackle  the  dllBeult  so- 
cial and  economic  problems." 

Thus,  every  country  In  Latin  America  la 
invited  by  AID  to  compare  its  economic 
achievements  with  those  of  Argentina,  and 
to  try  if  possible  to  nuitch  the  record  made 
in  tbe  Plate.  Here  is  the  Argentine  achieve- 
ment as  outlined  by  reports  from  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires: 

THX  MODSL :   ABOENTINX 

1.  The  cost  ot  living  rose  by  more  than  2.5 
percent  per  month  in  1963.  but  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  as  the  momentum  of  the  remark- 
able effort  accelerated,  the  increase  in  cost  of 
living  rose  to  3.7  percent  per  month;  i.e.. 
roughly  46  percent  per  year. 

a.  Unpaid  bills  of  the  Argentine  Treasury 
have  risen  by  35  percent  In  the  year  1963, 
the  cash  deficit  of  the  Argentine  Treasury 
is  running  double  that  of  a  year  ago.  Argen- 
tine tax  revenues  are  falling  to  cover  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  public  expenditures, 
the  Government  has  consistently  been  in  ar- 
rean  on  payment  of  salaries  to  public  em- 
ployees despite  the  fact  that  it  used  monkey 
money  (the  9th -of -July  bonds)  to  pay  wages 
in  some  months.  And  just  as  Importantly,  as 
the  remarkable  effort  continues,  the  de- 
terioration in  accelerating  in  all  areas  of  pub- 
lic finance. 

3.  The  tax  reform  and  tax  reorganization 
which  were  played  up  to  tbe  U3.  Congress 
during  the  1963  hearings  on  foreign  aid  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  hoax.  On  July  36,  when 
the  remarkable  effort  bad  brought  Argentina 
to  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Moscoso  told  the  House 
Appropriations  Subconunittee  that  "Argen- 
tina is  in  about  tbe  worst  financial  condition 
It  has  been  In  for  some  time."  but  that 
thanks  to  the  tax  reforms  initiated  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  tax  col- 
lections had  risen  from  S800  nollllon  In  1059 
to  tl.8  billion  in  1961.  Now,  the  reforms  in 
public  finance,  which  were  never  as  publi- 
cized, are  in  a  state  of  open  collapse. 

4.  No  agricultural  or  land  reforms  of  seri- 
ous content  have  proven  acceptable,  and  in- 
stead AID  has  now  indicated  that  it  is  pre- 
pared to  use  U.8.  dollan  to  buy  land  from 
the  large  landownera  on  behalf  of  tenant 
farmera,  thereby  providmg  a  concealed  sub- 
sidy on  balance  of  payments,  and  providing 
ready  cash  for  the  wealthier  elements  of  the 
community  to  accelerate  their  filght  of  cap- 
ital from  Argentina. 

5.  Both  the  short-term  outlook  for  export 
earnings  and  the  long-term  outlook  and  de- 
teriorating. With  the  grains  and  hides  in 
trouble  for  1963.  the  renuirkable  effort  will 
find  It  difficult  to  maintain  SI  .2  billion  ot 
exports,  of  which  some  8  percent  is  being  lost 
to  Argentina  by  a  filght  of  capital  which 
may  accelerate  as  the  elections  approach. 

It  must  be  remem)>ered,  as  the  British  fi- 
nancial weekly,  the  Statist,  correctly  warns, 
that  It  U  nonsense  to  assert  that  "all  wiU  be 
well  If  there  Is  a  return  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment," for  "Argentina  was  well  within 
the  grip  of  economic  crisis  before  the  end 
of  loei."  This  letter  waa  among  the  "mi- 
nority of  obsenrera"  who  rejected  the  bullish 
talk  regmrding  the  Argentine  situation  in  the 
late  Frondtzi  period,  which  vre  pointed  out  at 
the  tinte  stemmed  largely  from  wlahful 
thinking  by  the  State  Department  and  seem- 
ingly a  collapse  of  technical  analysis  by  the 
IMP. 

(6)  U.S.  Officials  have  been  apprised  by  the 
bulk  of  the  petroleum  cooununity  In  Argen- 
tina that  an  orderly  revision  of  petroleum 
contracts  held  by  the  newcomera  to  Argen- 
tina is  Inevitable  and  even  desirable  In  the 
Interest  of  long-rang*  stablUty  for  develop- 
menui  activity.  But  the  regime  has  chosen 
Instead  to  reject  the  demands  for  concession 
revision  and  thus  Intensified  the  ultimate 
political  explosion  which  may  drive  all  com- 
panies from  the  country. 


(7)  Most  important  to  the  objectives  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progreas.  the  Argentine*  by 
their  "remarkable  effort"  have  succeeded  In 
reducing  gross  national  product  In  a  single 
year  by  4  to  8  percent,  which  Is  a  tremendous 
single  year  achievement,  hardly  stu-passed  by 
its  previous  "accomplishments"  in  lowering 
gross  national  product.  In  addition,  since 
this  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decline  In 
real  wages.  Argentina  can  correctly  claim 
to  have  widened  tbe  disparity  between  the 
upper  income  groups  and  the  lower  income 
groups  in  1962.  which  again  is  a  tremendous 
achievement. 

QUID  PRO  quo:  BXAZn, 

The  sarcasm,  with  which  we  outline  the 
"achievement"  which  the  State  Department 
asserts  to  be  the  model  that  it  will  reward 
with  disproportionate  assistance,  and  Is  In 
fact  already  rewarding,  is  not  diluted  by 
consideration  of  tbe  quid  pro  quo  about 
which  the  press  has  been  Informed.  Before 
the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  reached 
Washington,  a  leak  was  planted  with  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  State  Department 
planned  to  discuss  with  the  foreign  minister 
ways  and  means  of  dealing  with  the  Brazilian 
situation  "because  of  his  Intimate  knowledge 
of  tbe  Brazilian  situation." 

After  the  talks  with  the  Argentine  For- 
eign Minister,  it  was  revealed  that  Argentina 
had  agreed  to  reorganize  some  of  Its  army 
units  so  that  a  brigade  would  be  available 
as  a  troubleshooting  force  to  rush  into  Latin 
American  countries  when  the  extreme  left 
threatened.  Virtually  all  readera  of  this  let- 
ter are  experienced  Latin  Americanists. 
Despite  the  comedy  of  errora  to  which  our 
Latin  American  policy  has  been  reduced  In 
the  past  2  yean,  they  will  be  amazed  now  to 
learn  (if  they  have  not  already  studied  the 
story  In  the  Washington  n^wspapera)  that 
the  administration  feels  that  an  Argentine 
army  brigade  could  be  used,  for  Instance,  in 
Brazil  should  the  extreme  left  threaten. 
Nothing  could  more  quickly  drive  Brazil  into 
the  Communist  camp  than  the  use  by  Wash- 
ington of  Argentine  troops  on  Brazilian  soil. 

Since  the  Congress  is  known  to  look  with 
disfavor  on  ventures  of  the  type  Involved  in 
the  Argentine  brigade  or  brigades,  initial 
press  comment  suggested  that  the  adminis- 
tration feels  it  may  be  able  to  equip  the 
brigade  without  going  to  the  Congress  for 
money  and  may  thus  escape  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Congress. 

THX    BRAZn.IAN     SrrUATION 

Our  conunents  are  not  Intended  to  mini- 
mize the  importance  of  the  administration's 
view  of  the  Brazilian  situation.  Only  last 
week,  the  Chicago  Dally  News  quoted  the 
Senate  minority  leader  as  saying  that  "it 
would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  within  the 
next  60  to  90  days  we  had  a  crisis  of  major 
proportions  In  Brazil."  And  Senator  Disk- 
sen  has  a  reputation  for  being  well  briefed  by 
the  White  House. 

SHOWDOWN      SOUGHT      BY      WHrTK      HOUSK      IN 
BSAZn. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  the  White 
House  is  pushing  t<x  a  showdown  in  Brazil. 
And  success  for  the  White  House  is  by  no 
means  assured,  for  the  Brazilian  people,  like 
most  Latin  Americans,  may  choose  their  own 
politicians  in  preference  to  U.S.  politicians.  If 
the  showdown  reduces  to  such  a  choice.  As 
this  letter  is  written,  reports  are  reaching  the 
United  States  of  the  latest  participation  by 
Brazil's  new  political  party  (the  American 
Embassy)  in  internal  debate  of  local  issues. 
This  time  the  American  Embassy  has  gone 
out  of  its  way  to  blast  a  paper  drafted  by  a 
Brazilian  diplomatic  official  who  is  definitely 
not  anti-United  States  as  a  device  for  enter- 
ing into  local  debate  in  the  harahest  manner. 
Oddly  enough,  the  paper  had  been  drafted 
only  as  a  contribution  to  repair  of  the  image 
of  Brazil  In  the  United  States.  Have  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  White  House 


is  opposed  to  efforts  to  restore  the  tradi- 
tional relationship  with  Brazil? 

It  ill  behooves  the  State  Department  to 
slap  Bnusll's  face  publicly  for  its  failure  to 
effect  "complementary  policies  in  the  budget- 
ary, monetary,  and  foreign  exchange  fields," 
at  a  time  when  it  is  setting  up  Argentina  as 
a  model  to  which  disproportionate  assistance 
is  to  be  given  as  a  reward  for  Its  success 
in  steadily  reducing  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct per  capita,  increasing  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  displaying  a  collapse 
of  public  finance  policies  which  makes  the 
Brazilian  public  finances  look  good  by  com- 
parison, increasing  the  rise  in  cost  of  living 
to  a  pace  of  46  percent  per  year,  taking  meas- 
ures in  export  production  that  reduce 
chances  for  expansion  of  exchange  earnings. 

It  111  becomes  the  White  House  In  an  open 
press  conference  to  slap  down  Brazil  hard 
by  saying  that  there  is  now  nothing  left 
that  can  be  done  for  the  Brazilian  people, 
and  a  few  weeks  later,  to  say  that  "we  are 
analyzing  what  we  can  most  helpfully  do  to 
be  of  assistance  to  Argentina."  when  the 
Argentine  economic  and  political  collapse  is 
if  anything  worse  than  that  of  Brazil. 

It  has  become  an  Imperative  of  U.S.  policy 
that  the  American  Ambassador  to  Brazil  de- 
mit office  now.  Whatever  his  Embassy  may 
have  accomplished  on  behalf  of  I.T.  &  T.  and 
the  American  Foreign  Power  Co.,  It  has  failed 
disnuilly  in  the  central  task  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Brazil. 

INTOUBT  or  THX   IUVSMTOa 

Let  no  American  Investor  think  that  he 
has  been  aided  by  the  Smbassy's  pressure  on 
Brazil  to  surrender  in  the  case  of  I.T.  ft  T. 
and  the  American  Foreign  Power  Co.  Every 
other  investor  in  Brazil  will  pay  through  the 
noee  for  the  manner  in  which  these  settle- 
ments are  making  Brasll  the  laughing  stock 
of  Washington.  Barron's,  the  major  UB. 
financial  weekly,  did  well  this  week  to  call 
the  settlement  on  behalf  of  I.T.  ft  T.  a  "sham 
settlement  which  will  scarcely  deceive  the 
U.S.  Congress,  Memben  of  which  will  know 
that  ultimately  the  American  taxpayer  will 
pay  the  compensation,  since  the  country  Is 
bankrupt." 

The  surrender  of  Brazil  to  Kmbassy  pres- 
sure on  behalf  of  the  two  companies  means 
ultimately  less  develc^mental  assistance  for 
Brazil  and  it  means  tUtlmately  vastly  in- 
creased pressure  upon  every  American  legit- 
imate Investor  remaining  in  Brasll, 

ruxTAoo's  CAr,cnr,ATiONS  on  kzchanok 

KAaNINCS 

We  are  not  offering  you  a  detailed  analy- 
sis this  week  of  the  Purtado  plan  for  Bra- 
zilian development.  But  we  do  want  to 
make  one  conunent  on  a  section  that  has 
apparently  aroiised  some  skepticism.  Fur- 
tado  believes  that  BniEllian  exports  can  to- 
tal $4.3  billion  in  the  S  yean  1963-65.  And 
this  has  been  immediately  greeted  as  "un- 
realistic." We  believe  there  is  every  reason 
to  antlclfwite,  having  regard  for  coffee  jwoe- 
pects  price  and  volumewlse  over  this  period, 
as  well  as  other  leading  export  oonunodlties, 
that  Brazil  can  exceed  and  will  exceed  this 
figure  substantially,  unless  undervaluation 
Of  exports  for  reasons  of  flight  of  capital  is 
permitted  to  expand  from  its  iR-eaent  very 
sizable  nuignitude. 

Agikln,  in  the  case  of  Imports,  Brazilian 
minimum  essential  requirements  could  be 
compacted  even  more  without  reaching  the 
degree  of  stagnation  which  the  IMP  achieved 
in  Argentina  and  Chile. 

There  Lb  some  weakness  and  unrealism  in 
the  Furtado  aspirations,  but  the  export  sec- 
tion is  not  tbe  place  to  pick  on. 

ZNVKSnCXNT  OXrAaAMTKES:    aaOXNTIMA 

Agency  for  International  Development  re- 
ported last  week  that  ia  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1963  it  Issued  investment  guarantees  for 
$33.1  million  of  investments  In  Argentina. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Thla  brings  the  toUI  guarantoM  for  Invect- 
ments  in  Argentin*  to  $166  ""Ttfm. 

(MOUonsof 
doUara) 

Cabot    Corp 10. 4 

Baton  Mfg.  Co 4. 4 

International  Packers is.  0 

Ramac7  Corp 0. 5 

Thompson  Ramo  Woolrldge... i.  g 

In  previous  qusrtars.  gaarante«8  had  bsen 
issued  as  follows:  Amerlean  ICotors  $13  mil- 
ll<m;  Ford  Motor  Co.  $09.3  million.  PASA  $60 
million. 

TSACTOR   BUSINESS  IN  ASCSNTZNA 

Klockner-Humboldt-Deutz  Agencies  re- 
ports that  in  the  year  1061-63  its  associated 
company  in  Buenos  Aires,  I>eutz-Cantabrlca 
S-A.  had  a  "satisfactory  year."  Its  tractor 
ou^>ut  "rose  according  to  plan  and  turn- 
over increase  from  $11  to  $17  millon, 
and  a  further  increase  in  both  produc- 
tion and  turnover  have  been  registered  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  the  present  year." 
In  Brasll.  its  Otto  Deutz  8J^.  has  raised  its 
production  of  engines  on  schedule  and  its 
Demlsa  SJI.  "continued  with  iu  preparations 
for  the  production  of  tractors  and  the  first 
units  were  delivered  la  November  IMI." 

Agar,  Cross  *  Co.,  has  reported  about  its 
ACSA  Agar  Cross  Tractors  y  Maquinarla 
Agrlcola  8_A.  that  "the  deteriorating  condi- 
tions In  Argentina  have  led  to  a  radical  re- 
duction In  the  Immediate  profit  expectations 
of  ACSA.  The  local  manufacture  by  John 
Deere  of  a  medliim-sise  tractor  is  expected 
to  make  up  some  of  the  lost  ground  later." 

mw  noimsB  irorc 

Dr.  Jose  Flgueres.  former  President  of 
Costa  Rica  and  the  most  influential  Latin 
American  ever  to  advise  on  U.S.  policy,  will 
be  a  Ylaltlng  professor  of  government  at 
Harvard  University  for  the  fall  term  of 
1963-04. 

IMPOSTANCX   OF   IcnjTAXT 

Here  Is  a  table  of  some  inUrest  showing 
relationship  oC  military  budget  to  gross  do- 
mestic product  and  to  gross  domestic  fixed 
capital  formation:  Base  period  is  1957-fiO. 


Military  bndirt  xs 
peroentsfip  of— 
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prodoct 
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Bracil 

ChOe 

ColomMB 
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Meziee 

Uaited  States 

58.3 

Hanson's  Latin  Ambucak  Lrrm. 
Box  181,  Benjamin  Fmnklin  Station, 

Waahington  4,  D.C. 
[Prom  Time  magazine] 
Tux  Amx»tcas  :  Auoancx  m  Damcxb 
In  coneetTing  ot  tbe  Alliance  for  Progress 
as  a  bold  10-year  program  to  develop  Latin 
America,  planners  counted  on  massive  U.S. 
Oovemment  aid — but  also  on  st  least  $300 
million  a  y«ar  in  direct  U.8.  private  invest- 
ment.   Instead  of  plunging  in,  UJ3.  investors 
are  pulling  out  of  Latin  America;  in  the  first 
9  months  of  1962  brought  home  $37  mUlion 
more  than  they  invested.    Prom  three  sources 
last  week  came  ringing  indictments  of  the 
Alliance    and    Its    failiire    to    generate    any 
enthusiasm  among  businessmen. 


PaOFTTS     LOW,  wtwm^     RIOB 

The  first  indictment  came  from  the  26- 
man  Commerce  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
tot  Progress  (COMAP)  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Luther  H,  Hodges  to  make 
a  Imslnessllke  appraisal  of  the  program. 
Reported  COMAP's  Chairman  J.  Peter  Grace. 
49,  intematlonal-mlnded  president  of  W.  R. 


Grace  *  Co.:  the  Alliance  "in  Its  present  size 
and  form  cannot  sxKxeed."  Inveeton  are 
frightened  away  by  the  "unfavorable  business 
climate"  in  LaUn  America.  Proflu  are  low 
risks  high.  The  United  States.  conUnued 
Oraoe.  should  adopt  a  "carrot  and  sUck 
approach."  with  grants  and  loans  to  encour- 
age LaUn  Americans  to  enact  laws  more 
hospitable  to  private  investment.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  greater  tax  incenUves 
and  deductions  as  a  cushion  against  heavy 
losses.  Even  then,  concluded  Grace.  "It  is 
imlikely  that  normal  condlUons  attractive 
to  foreign  capital  can  be  created  for  a  num- 
ber of  years." 

In  a  separate  opinion — later  endorsed  by 
Grace— David  Rockefeller,  president  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  two  other 
COMAP  members  argued  that  the  Incentives 
and  grants  are  only  "stopgap"  remedies.  In 
the  long  run,  "encouragement  of  private 
enterprise,  local  and  foreign,  must  become 
the  main  thrust  of  the  Alliance."  The  United 
States,  says  the  Rockefeller  group,  "should 
concentrate  Its  economic  aid  program  in 
countries  that  show  the  greatest  IncUnaUon 
to  adopt  measures  to  Improve  the  Investment 
climate,  and  withhold  aid  frwn  others  until 
satisfactory  performance  has  been  demon- 
strated." 

NO     JOINT     IJfUSl' 

Still  a  third  powerful  criticism  came  from 
the  Harvard  study  group  of  buslneasmen 
and  Intellectuals  who  in  1960  sounded  the 
original  call  for  a  hemlspberewlde  "alliance 
of  progress."  The  study  group  complained 
that  the  Alliance  "is  not  an  alliance.  It  has 
lapsed  Into  a  unilateral  U.S.  checkwrltlng 
program."  The  soIuUon.  said  the  group,  is 
for  I^tln  Americans,  like  Europeans  during 
Marshall  plan  days,  to  Join  In  a  regional 
organization  to  esUblish  priorities  for  spend- 
ing aid  mofiey. 

In  18  months  the  United  SUtes  hss  com- 
mitted $1.6  blUlon  to  the  Alliance.  But  the 
resuiu  so  far.  as  COMAP's  Grace  says,  indi- 
cate only  that  "we  are  in  great  danger  of 
suffering  a  major  defeat  to  our  strategic 
interests  in  this  hemisphere." 

Hanson's  Latin  Amoucan  Lcrrsa. 

Washington,  March  23,  1963. 
Dba«  Sa:  This  week  the  Senate  ApproprU- 
tions  Committee  Issued  a  report  on  the  Al- 
llMice  for  Progress  prepared  by  Senator 
Httbtbt  HxTMPRaET.  Httkphkxt  is  rapidly 
outdistancing  Senator  Mossz  as  the  liberals' 
spokesman  on  Latin  American  policy,  and 
already  leads  Moesx  in  the  support  of  policy 
positions  that  are  causing  the  coUapae  of 
UJB.  relations  with  Latin  America.  Two 
points  In  the  new  report  merit  consideration 
by  the  business  community: 

MCMLX    EXFaOFUATlOMS 

(1)  HuMPHRTT  predicts  that  the  trend  to 
exprc^nate  public  uUlltlea  and  firms  in  the 
extractive  industries  will  continue,  and  he 
approves  the  method  adopted  by  the  State 
Department  in  the  American  Foreign  Power 
Co.  case,  wherein  the  U.S.  Treastiry  U  to  pro- 
vide the  compensation  for  the  company  by 
means  of  concealed  donations  to  the  Brazil- 
ian Oovemment,  which  are  deducted  from 
amounts  that  would  otherwise  be  made  avail- 
able to  Brasil  for  constructive  purposes. 

ALLXNbX     vnw    STTPPOKRO 

In  effect,  Hvicphxxt  accepts  the  view,  of 
Presidential  Candidate  Allende  in  ChUe  that 
"since  Cuba,  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
impose  iU  will  in  the  matter  of  exproprla- 
Uons."  AUende  poinu  out  that  he  "does  not 
any  longer  anticipate  any  bitter  dispute  over 
expropriation"  and  he  promises  tipon  election 
to  take  over  the  American  copper  companies. 
Compensation  wotild  be  for  value  of  non- 
depreclated  capital  and  since  Chile  is  on  the 
dole,  the  funds  would  come  from  the  UJS. 
TreMury,  that  is.  from  the  VS.  taxpayer. 
Again,  the  amounts  thus  awarded  to  Ameri- 
can companies  by  the  U.S.  Treastiry  would  be 
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^•^"*^*t^  '"""  '""**»  ^^^  ™'8»»t  otherwise 
under  the  Alliance  have  gone  to  CtiilTt^ 
eonstrucUve  purposes.  ^^ 

In   the  case   of    ChUe,    the   effect   of   the 
Humphrey-Allende  thesis  U  to  make  it  to 
possible  for  any  candidate  in  the  election  t^ 
refrain  from  exproprUtion  of  the  American 
companies.  ^^ 

DKPKATS    ALUANCS   ro«    PSOGasas 

Two  qualifications  must  be  made  immedi 
ately  to  the  Huicpiuxt  thesis:  First,  the  de* 
vice  is  wholly  improper  ss  a  subsidy  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayer  to  selected  stockholders  in  se 
lected  companies.  And  it  is  economicallv 
unsound  and  actually  destructive  of  the  ob- 
JecUves  of  the  AlUance  for  Progress  because 
it  consUtutes  simply  a  substltuUon  of  pub- 
lic foreign  for  private  foreign  capital  rather 
than  meeting  the  deficiency  in  capital  which 
is  a  prominent  barrier  to  economic  growth 
and  social  reform.  This  escapes  Senator 
HuMPHRET  completely. 

NO  ruNDs  rot  compensation 
The  second  qualincatlon  Is  a  very  prac 
tlcal  matter:  When  Humphkxt  expresses  hU 
confidence  that  "the  trend  toward  local  own- 
ership of  utilities  and  extracUve  Industries 
is  likely  to  conUnue,"  he  forgeU  the  sutls- 
Ucs  of  the  problem.  There  U  not  now  in 
the  President's  budget  and  there  is  not  in  the 
budget  that  the  Congress  is  likely  to  approve 
anything  like  the  magnitudes  needed  to  pay 
off  the  owners  of  the  utlUtles  and  the  ex- 
tracUve industries  In  Latin  America. 

This  accoimts  for  the  haste  of  some  mem- 
bers of  COMAP  to  demand  a  rise  to  $3.5  bU- 
Uon  per  year  for  the  Alliance  for  Psegress. 
lest  the  Treasiiry  run  out  of  money  to  pay 
for  their  particular  foreign  Investments 
What  is  important  and  what  is  not  at  all  de- 
baUble  is  that  such  financing  in  such  mag- 
nitudes Is  not  going  to  be  available. 

We  have,  then,  the  evolution  of  the  per- 
fect device  to  destroy  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  as  far  as  LaUn  America 
is  concerned,  and  also  to  accelerate  conflset- 
tlon  without  compensaUon  as  far  as  the  bulk 
o'  I7-S.  investors  Is  concerned. 

DOOMING     THT     ALLIANCZ 

For  HVMPHKXT,  the  inconsistency  In  ad- 
vocaUng  the  objectives  of  the  AllUnce  and 
simultaneously    supporting    steps    that    will 
prevent  economic  growth  and  democratically 
achieved  social  reform  is  not  at  all  unique. 
When,  for  instance,  there  occurred  the  Bo- 
livian exproprlaUons  which  touched  off  the 
present  era  of  conflscaUon  cmixx  approval  of 
the  VS.   Treasury,  Humphbet   rejected   the 
accepted  dictates  of  international  law.  en- 
thtised  at  the  challenge  to  the  owners  of  the 
Un  mines,  and  even  wondered  how  they  had 
avoided  even  worse  punishment  so  long  for 
their  aueged  errors  of  Judgment  and  policy. 
Yet  now.  a  decade  later,  $2M  miUlon  later 
in  U.S.  donations,  with  the  confiscated  prop- 
erties a  shambles,  Humphszt  does  not  oppose 
paying  the  owners  of  the  Patino  properties 
out  of  the  U3.  Treasury  and  indeed  he  sup- 
ports their  desires  for  higher  prices  for  min- 
erals from   their  mines  In  other  countrlee. 
even   though   It  Involves  serious  damage   to 
U.8.  balanoe  of  payments  by  preventing  the 
orderly  movement  of  suitable  magnitudes  of 
U.S.    stockpiled    minerals   st    a    time    when 
supply-demand     conditions     warrant     such 
nxivement. 

HuMPHazT  has  also  failed  to  protest  the 
millions  of  dollars  committed  from  U.S.  loan 
funds  to  service  the  defaulted  Bolivian  dollar 
bonds  which  have  been  the  object  of  criticism 
since  FDR  sounded  off  on  the  Bolivian  issues. 
He  apparenUy  considers  this  a  proper  use  of 
taxpayers'  funds  perhaps  on  the  theory  that 
even  speculators  in  defaulted  bonds  have  one 
vote  each. 

THX  ISUllS  or  NATION AUZINC 

The  VS.  Government  has  reported  after  a 
year  of  the  triangular  operation  to  rehabill- 
tote  Oomibol  that  the  lossee  of  the  natlon- 
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aUaed  venture  in  1962  mounted  to  $11.6 
mUlion.  from  $10  mllUoD  In  1961.  TUa 
makes  a  total  of  $39  mimon  In  loasas  of  the 
venture  In  $  yeara.  to  say  nothing  ot  the 
enormoiw  losses  of  prerlouB  years,  all  of 
which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  UJS.  tax- 
payer. On  March  16,  1962.  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  told  that  a  S 
year  program  would  put  Comlbol  onto  a 
profltmaklng  basis,  and  would  total  "some- 
thing like  $35  million."  It  was  told  that  the 
first  year's  burden  would  be  $16  million.  On 
February  28.  1963.  the  Kmbassy  reported  that 
the  first  year  program  had  run  $23.8  million, 
that  the  second  year  would  run  $20.6  million 
and  that  the  total  would  go  well  over  $60 
million. 

The  promise  now  is  that  the  Comlbol  ven- 
t\ure  will  become  a  profitmaker  by  1964 
early,  but  only  If  the  United  States  promises 
to  fix  a  price  for  tin,  by  the  manlpuIaUon  of 
its  tin  holdings,  that  will  permit  Immense 
and  excessive  profits  for  all  other  producers 
of  tin  the  world  over,  among  whom  would  be 
the  Interests  whom  Huicphsxt  once  crlUclxed 
and  now  is  willing  to  have  subsldlaed. 

cx>MPrrmoNT 

MeanwhUe,  BoUvU's  Minister  for  Peasant 
Affairs,  who  had  already  denounced  the  U.8. 
purpose  and  execuUon  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progrees,  told  the  press  in  London  that  the 
n.S.  aid  was  embarraaaing  to  the  Bolivian 
regime  and  that  Bolivia  and  other  Latin 
American  nations  were  turning  to  Europe 
for  aid  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States.  Nothing 
could  please  the  US.  taxpayer  more  than  to 
be  rid  of  the  Bolivian  burden  and  it  is  all 
too  unfortunate  that  no  European  nation 
has  risen  to  the  call.  (The  German  parUcl- 
patlon  In  the  triangular  operation  merely 
consists  of  credits  for  exports  underwritten 
and  guaranteed  by  UB.  donations.  In  that 
sense,  they  are  counter  to  the  U.S.  policy  of 
promoting  UJS.  exports.) 

THI    COST    or    SMOnONAL    HOSTIUTT 

(2)  Senator  Humphsxt's  second  policy- 
finding  or  discovery  was  that  "If  our  relation- 
ships with  BrasU  deteriorate  to  the  point  of 
emotional  hostility,  then  whatever  we  seek 
to  do  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be  en- 
dangered." It  must  be  clear  that  direct  In- 
tervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  any 
Latin  American  country  Is  the  simplest  way 
to  create  emoUonal  hostility.  Tet.  In  his 
curious  inconsistency.  Rumpuxxt  himself 
intervened  in  the  Peruvian  election  with  ad- 
vice calculated  to  arouse  hostility  on  the 
part  of  any  independent  minded  Latin 
American.  And  he  was  curiously  quiet  when 
the  State  Department  In  an  adventure  of 
characteristic  clumsiness  last  week  staged 
the  fiasco  in  BrasU: 

Was  this  sequence  calculated  to  prevent 
or  to  sttmxilate  deterioration  of  our  relations 
with  Brazil  to  the  point  of  emotional  hos- 
tility? 

( 1 )  On  the  eve  of  the  visit  of  the  Brazilian 
Finance  Minister,  favored  press  leaks  of  the 
White  House  were  given  a  briefing  on  the 
extent  of  Communist  infiltration  In  the 
Ooulart  regime.  Tlteir  published  accounts 
follow  closely  the  testimony  of  the  American 
Ambassador  before  the  Hotise  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

(2)  Although  the  State  Department  had 
full  authority  and  opportunity  to  edit  out  or 
delay  publication  of  any  testimony  the  am- 
bassador had  given  before  the  committee,  it 
permitted  publication  during  the  visit  of  the 
finance  minister  of  the  charges  of  Commu- 
nist infiltraUon. 

(3)  W^en  even  pro-U.S.  newspapers  In 
Brazil  reacted  by  suggesting  that  it  inight  be 
advisable  not  to  allow  Ambassador  Gordon 
to  return,  the  Department  sought  to  "man- 
age the  news"  by  stating  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  not  the  Ambassador  had  given 
the  hoeUle  testimony. 


(4)  A  few  hours  after  this  attempt  to 
manage  the  news  failed,  the  Department 
said  that  the  Ambassador  and  the  Depart- 
ment hMd  the  same  views. 

(6)  A  day  later,  both  the  wire  servloes  and 
the  Washington  Post  were  attributing  the 
statement  to  the  Ambassador  and  not  to  the 
Department. 

EmoUonal  hostUity?  The  new  policy  of 
intervenUon  in  Latin  America  Is  calculated 
to  stimulate  emotional  hostility  on  a  scale 
never  before  seen  in  this  hemisphere.  What 
does  Senator  Humphsxt  expect  to  happen 
when  the  Guatemalans  learn  that  the  White 
House  is  supporting  Arevalo  for  the  presi- 
dency in  Guatemala?  That  the  same  Are- 
valo was  even  linked  with  protests  by  White 
House  favorite,  Flgueres,  and  others  against 
Peru  holding  an  election  without  outside 
observers? 

In  an  exclusive  Interview  published  March 
17,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Martin  said 
that  "there  are  Communist  sympathizers  in 
various  places  In  the  Brazilian  [ Oovemment  1 
structure,  which  Is  a  matter  which  creates 
some  dlfOculty  for  us." 

BASIC  KLXMKirr  IN  BXAZILUN  NECCTIATION 

The  fact  which  both  the  Brazilian  press 
and  the  American  press  failed  to  cope  with 
was  that  the  visit  of  the  Brazilian  finance 
minister,  in  the  minds  of  Amembassy  Brazil 
and  the  SUte  Department,  has  only  one  pur- 
pose and  that  is  to  button  up  the  deal  for 
American  Foreign  Power  Co.  And  the  price 
that  will  t>e  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
this  perversion  of  American  foreign  policy, 
and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  American  firms 
In  Brazil,  is  yet  to  unfold. 

xrjB.  urvKSTxurrs 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department  reported 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that 
in  the  first  9  months  of  1963,  American 
firms  invested  in  Brazil  at  a  pace  almost  3 
times  as  great  as  in  the  fuU  year  1961.  The 
pace  was  $2  million  a  month,  compared 
with  $0.7  million  in  1961. 

V.S.  direct  investments — S  months,  1960 

(MilUonaof 
dollars) 

Argentina... 77 

Brazil - -     18 

Colombia 18 

Mexico 14 

VenezueU    (withdrew) 191 

ChUe  (withdrew).. —       7 

Panama  (withdrew) 21 

Guatemala    (withdrew) 2 

OBOSfl   NATIONAL    PBODUCT 

The  State  Department  also  reported  last 
week  that  Brazil's  gross  national  product  had 
Increased  by  8.5  percent  in  1962  while  Argen- 
tina's gross  naUonal  product  decreased  by 
6  percent.  It  reported  that  Bolivia's  gross 
national  fH-oduct  Increased  by  5  percent,  but 
the  Embassy  qualified  this  to  point  out  that 
virtually  all  of  the  Increase  was  made  up 
of  the  increase  in  donaUons  from  Washing- 
ton. 

HOMPHRET'S    OTHEX    VIKWS:    On.,    XTC. 

We  have  ignored  some  other  recommenda- 
Uons  of  Senator  Humphkxt  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. He  is,  for  Instance,  disturbed  at 
Brazil's  purchase  of  Middle  East  oil  and 
seems  to  be  getting  close  in  his  thinking 
to  hemisphere  preferentials  which  would  be 
a  step  backward  in  the  admlnistraUon's  effort 
at  freer  world  trade.  Again,  he  is  unhappy 
that  UB.  firms  with  plsnts  in  Latin  America 
and  tbe  United  States  have  In  some  cases 
chosen  to  ship  from  the  United  States  rather 
than  from  Latin  America.  Senator  Hxtmph- 
kkt's  Interest  In  Latin  America  may  ulti- 
mately turn  out  to  be  a  great  disaster  for 
LaUn  America  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States. 

COULART    rVALtJATION 

Here  Lb  an  odd  note  in  a  week  In  which 
the   Communist   infiltration  in  Brazil   is  a 


front  page  story  across  thU  country.  The 
leading  VS.  soclaUst  magasine  reported  that 
the  left  has  no  confidence  whatever  in  the 

Ooulart  regime.  

Hanson's  Latix  Ajcbucan  LxxTxa. 
Box  ISl,  Benjamin  Franklin  Station. 

Washington  4,  D.C. 


Hanson's  Imtin  Asxbucan 

Washington,  March  30,  1963. 
DxAs  Sot:  The  VS.  Oovemment  reported 
this  week  that  assistance  to  Latin  Amolca 
in  the  calendar  year  1962  iiad  been  reduced 
by  $170  million,  as  compared  with  calendar 
year  1961.  It  reported  fiurther  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  annual  pace  was  run- 
ning less  than  $600  million  per  year,  as 
compared  with  $677  million  in  1962  and  $848 
million  in  1961.  Again,  whereas  outright 
grants  had  constituted  only  17  percent  of 
assistance  in  1961.  they  constituted  26  per- 
cent of  assistance  in  1962.  It  should  im- 
mediately be  noted  also  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  so-called  credit  assistance 
is  merely  in  the  form  of  concealed  grants  so 
that  the  proportion  of  donations  is  actually 
larger  than  these  figures  indicate. 

U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Net  Oovemment  credit  aid  bududing 
concealed  grants 

OutrlRht  donations... 

Capital  outHow  to  private  direct  In- 
vostments 

Earnings  remitted  by  direct  investors. 


In  addition  to  the  reduction  in  assistance 
obtained  from  the  UJS.  Oovemment,  Latin 
America  suffered  a  deterlc»tttlon  of  $159  mil- 
lion in  the  nuitter  of  direct  investments. 
For  the  calendar  year  1962,  VS.  companies 
reduced  their  Investment  by  withdrawing  $18 
million  net,  whereas  in  1961  they  had  in- 
creased their  Investments  by  sending  down 
another  $141  million. 

At  the  same  time,  earnings  remitted  from 
Latin  America  were  Increasing  suljstantially 
from  $711  to  $756  million.  (In  1960,  $641 
million  was  remitted.) 

All  assistance  data  cited  htfre  refer  to  as- 
sistance actually  rendered  rather  than  to 
commitments  entered  into. 

THX    BHAzn.TAN    DEAL:     BLACKMAIL 

Some  weeks  ago,  the  Director  of  Studies  of 
tbe  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
warned  that  unless  the  West  "is  prepared  to 
accept  the  risk  of  accident,  namely,  that 
some  country  may  go  Conununist.  the  donor 
countries  will  be  chronically  vulnerable  to 
blackmail  from  the  least  competent  and 
most  oppressive  governments  of  the  tinder- 
developed  world."  With  official  evidence 
published  of  Communist  infiltration  in  Bra- 
zil, there  was  no  effwt  in  Washington  this 
week  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  plan  of 
financial  aid  represents  precisely  such  a 
response  to  demands  for  blackmail.  As  an 
associate  of  the  White  House  wrote:  "The 
policy  decision  to  negotiate  the  substantial 
loan  (sic)  is  based  largely  upon  the  fact  (sic) 
that  no  political  alternative  to  President 
Ooulart  exists  jM-esently  on  the  scene."  The 
idea  that  there  is  an  absence  of  a  political 
alternative  wotild  be  challenged  vigorously 
by  the  pro- West  political  forces  In  Brazil  who 
oppose  Ooulart. 

Thk  Brazilian  Dsal:    Thx   Ceuzkiko 

Tou  win  recall  that  in  May  1961.  when 
the  administration  was  seeking  to  maximize 
the  propaganda  values  of  the  so-called  bil- 
lion dollar  bailout  for  Brazil,  we  pointed 
out  that  the  facts  did  not  Jibe  too  well  with 
the  propaganda,  and  that  reservations  re- 
garding the  deal  were  every  much  in  order. 
on  the  part  of  the  business  community.  At 
the  present  time,  a  more  precise  appraisal 
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of  tlM  new  Brazilian  deal  la  very  mucb  In 
order.  What  actually  did  Braall  get  in  tbe 
■enae  of  Impact  on  the  detertorattn^  Utoa- 
UoD?  After  aU.  the  $70  mllUoB  In  Public 
Law  480  la  merely  a  eonttnuatKm  of  policies 
ezlstlngr  even  aa  the  deterioration  waa  mak- 
ing Itaelf  felt,  ao  there  Is  nothing  new  In 
that: 

(1)  BrasU  got  $M  million,  part  of  It  from 
a  prevUnis  commitment  to  Brazil,  and  part 
of  It  rapladng  In  effect  an  earUer  $30  million 
commttment  made  to  tnitton  up  the  l.T. 
St  T.  compenaatlon  arrangement. 

But  a  large  part  of  thU  $84  mllUon  la 
In  fact  mortgaged  by  the  BraaUlan  commit- 
ment to  provide  the  windfall  for  atock- 
holdera  of  American  Foreign  Power  Co. 
which  la  extremely  dlaadvantageous  for 
Braall  and  wholly  out  of  order  at  a  time 
like  thla.  In  other  words,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  a  large  part  of  the  aa- 
alatance  la  in  effect  aaalatance  to  a  particular 
group  of  UJS.  stockholders  which  Is  a  wholly 
Improper  use  of  foreign  aid  funds.  And  on 
the  part  of  BrasU,  the  effect  of  the  as- 
sistance Is  in  Urge  part  nullified  by  the 
new  mortgage  on  BrazlUan  legitimately 
earned  exchange  accepted  thus  by  the 
Brazilian  negotiators. 

(2)  The  heart  of  the  arrangement,  then, 
rests  with  the  $200  million  in  concealed 
donatlona  from  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  But  immediately  note  well 
that  this  part  of  the  program  dep>end8  on 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress  and  will  depend 
oxx  fresh  appropriations  from  the  Congress. 
And  the  Congress  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
may  well  Introduce  stipxilations  limiting  the 
flow  of  such  fluids  to  Brazil. 

for,  politically,  the  Congress  generally  con- 
siders the  Goulart  regime  to  be  untrust- 
worthy and  Infiltrated  with  Conununista  at 
very  high  policymaking  levels.  Against  this 
poeiUon.  with  which  the  execuUve  branch 
actually  agrees  in  private,  the  executive 
branch  has  argued  that  the  very  weapon 
poised  over  Ooulart's  head  of  the  bribe  if 
he  acta  as  the  American  Ambassador  dictates 
will  cause  Goulart  to  shake  off  his  Com- 
munist advisers.  At  this  stage  it  remains 
uncertain  that  Goulart  wanta  to  shake  them 
off.  and  If  he  should  want  to,  whether  he 
can. 

But  this  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal speculation.  The  economic  measures 
contemplated  by  the  new  program  envisage 
a  substantial  economic  slowdown  in  Brazil,  a 
sloughing  off  to  economic  and  business  ac- 
tivity such  as  took  plaoe  in  Argentina  and 
has  quite  demoralised  Argentina.  Should 
this  happen  in  Brazil,  public  opinion  would 
undoubtedly  attribute  It  to  the  dictates 
of  the  American  Embassy  and  act  very  un- 
sympathetlctkUy  toward  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  arrangement.  Perhaps  Oou- 
lart's leftist  advisers  count  on  this. 

Bconomlcally,  the  $200  million  In  con- 
cealed donations  eoostltutes  a  new  era  Ln 
ballouta.  Pcamerly,  ballouU  and  balance-of- 
paymenta  assistance  were  largely  conceived 
on  a  commercial  basis,  l.e.  as  temporary  as- 
slstanc*  to  tide  over  (o  corrections  In  the 
balance  of  paymenta  and  as  such  rendered 
in  the  form  of  repayable  loans  on  commer- 
cial terms.  This  time  there  Is  the  extended 
grace  period,  the  lack  of  interest  (the  ar- 
rangement will  cost  the  UJS.  Treasury  some 
$250  million  in  interest  paymenta  on  the 
money  it  borrows  to  hand  BrazU).  and  the 
40-year  term. 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  analysis  of 
the  concealed  donations  of  $200  million.  U.S. 
<^clals  readily  concede  that  the  $200  million 
will  serve  to  bail  out  Buropean  creditors  of 
Brazil  and  thus  actually  worsen  the  competi- 
tive position  of  U.8.  exporteiB  In  the  Brazilian 
market.  Secondly,  a  Uurfe  potUoa  will  be 
absorbed  by  oil  oamp«ny  arrearages.  In  a 
form  of  retroactive  insurance,  without  cost 
to  the  oompcmles,  which  has  never  bem 
formally  approved  by  the  Congress  ss  an  ap- 
proprUte  qm  at  foreign  aid. 


Tou  will  reoaU  that  in  1961  the  Treasury 
tried  to  soften  the  impact  of  the  gigantic 
gouge  on  the  XJ3.  Treasury  by  referring  to 
expectations  that  $1S0  million  of  MSlstance 
would  aeeompany  the  deal  tmn  Burope  and 
Japan.  This  never  matertallaed.  and  the 
Ptnanee  Minister  revealed  that  ooly  $38  mil- 
lion had  been  obtained  from  Burope.  and 
even  that  on  hard  ooounerdal  terms.  The 
BrasUian  hope  Is  that  the  $300  million  In 
concealed  donations  from  AID  will  under- 
write the  Kuropean  credlte  and  that  thus 
there  will  be  forthcoming  from  Burope  and 
Japan  $23  million  in  repayable  credlta  at 
commercial  Interest  rates  In  addition  to  the 
$T7  million  previously  withheld.  That  is. 
that  the  Europeans  will  scoept  export  busi- 
ness when  it  is  underwritten  and  in  effect 
financed  by  U.S.  donations. 

Agaln^the  reaction  of  the  Congress  to  this 
arrangement,  economically,  may  well  be  as 
hostile  as  it  is  to  the  arrangement  on  politi- 
cal grounds. 

TH«  nrrriNG  or  thi  BaAznjsM  dxal 
MeanwhUe,  It  would  be  well  for  every  busi- 
ness firm  to  remember  the  setting  of  the 
present  arrangement  in  the  historic  words  of 
the  Finance  Minister  which  have  been  pub- 
Ushed  in  so  many  major  U-S.  newspapers  thla 
week.  "Foreign  aid  should  be  considered  as 
a  means  of  indemnity  for  damages  caused  by 
the  exploitive  process."  The  "exploiting"  be- 
ing a  reference  to  the  activities  of  foreign 
capital. 

In  a  sense  that  Is  a  more  meaningful  Indl- 
«itor  of  the  setting  of  the  U.S.  relationship 
with  Brazil  currently  than  the  whistling 
which  one  finds  In  the  report  to  stockholders 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.:  "Business  in  Bra- 
zil continues  to  be  fraught  with  the  risks 
usually  assocUted  with  rapid  inflation  in 
wages  and  prices,  very  substantial  deflclta  in 
the  natiozuU  budget,  unfavorable  terms  of 
trade,  deflclta  on  balance  of  paymenta.  and 
general  political  instability.  Caterpillar 
Brazil  however  has  demonstrated  that  it  Is 
possible  to  conduct  a  business  with  a  reason- 
able measxu-e  of  success  imder  these  condi- 
tions. It  has  been  able  to  protect  ItseU  so 
far  against  major  loss  as  a  result  of  foreign 
exchange  devaluation,  and  to  employ  re- 
tained cruzeiro  earnings  for  worthwhile  ex- 
pansion of  the  business.  For  this  reason 
and  with  continuing  faith  that  BrazU  could 
become  a  very  substantial  market  for  Ita 
producta.  Caterpillar  is  undertaking  further 
Investment  in  and  identification  with  that 
country." 

MAXWKU.      BOUSX     DBAW8     TJMirT     BLOOD     IHOIC 

cofTo  AOMMxtaan 

On  March  30.  Maxwell  House  annoimccd 
Increases  In  the  price  of  coffee,  effective 
March  23.  It  said  that  "the  steady  rise  of 
green  coffee  prices  over  the  last  6  months" 
made  the  Increases  necessary.  The  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  the  price  changes  led  by 
MazweU  House  is  put  at  $60  to  $100  milUon 
per  year.  Inventory  profita  for  the  industry 
are  put  at  $16  to  $20  million. 

Immediately,  agencies  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment noted  that  the  allegations  of  green  cof- 
fee price  increases  necessitating  the  price 
rise  do  not  appear  to  be  well  foimded.  And 
they  released  official  Indexes  of  the  movement 
of  coffee  prices  as  follows : 


May  e 


Indexes  of  prices 


rebmary  1963 

January  1963 

December  1«2.„ 

July  lfi63 

January  1962 


Wholesale 

price, 

Colombian 

coffee 

73.1 

74.0 

710 

74.0 

79.1 

Wboleasle 

price. 

Brazilian 

coffee 

7a4 

71.0 

71.0 

71« 

710 

Rc«nn 

?rloe  m 
United 
BUtoi 


77.1 
77.2 
77.1 
79.2 
7».Z 


And  the  Department  of  Commerce  reported 
that  the  trend  of  coffee  import  prlcee  from 


September    through    January    19«S     m.« 

data  avmUable)  has  been  downward  tSJ. 
was  true  for  total  ooffee  Importo.  as  w«d  k! 
for  OoicmbUn  and  BraaUlan  ImportaT^ 

It  must  be  elear  that  the  timing  of  th. 
price  rise  on  the  eve  of  effective  date  for  tS! 
International  Ooffee  Agreement  U  sumu^ 
in  the  extreme.  If  the  path  or  preSdSJ 
for  price  Increases  by  the  coffee  rounSS 
imdw  the  price  fixing  mechanism  to  be  run 
by  the  U.8.  representative  la  thus  bain* 
established.  It  Is  time  that  the  Oo^b^ 
demanded  an  official  Inveetlgatlon.^erart! 
less  of  the  Status  of  the  IntemaUonal  ^gL 
Agreement.  The  Senate  Foreign  ReUtlo^ 
Committee  failed  dismally  to  hold  ph)d« 
and  appropriate  hearings  on  the  coffee  amT 
ment,  and  if  Uiere  is  to  be  any  piotertlon 
for  the  consumer  at  all,  and  for  the  VA 
balance  of  paymenta,  some  agency  of  the 
Government  must  be  brought  In  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  fixing  of  coffee  prices  in 
this  country.  ,  - 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  hear- 
Ings  on  the  coffee  agreement,  with  no  doubts 
by  anyone  connected  with  the  committee 
that  prices  were  going  to  be  raised  the 
National  Coffee  Association  ploxisly  testi- 
fied that  "the  responslbiUties  of  our  mmn- 
bers  as  U.S.  citizens  transceiid  their  psnonal 
Interesta.  We  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices." The  first  "sacrifice"  contemplated 
was  perhaps  acceptance  of  the  $60  mUllon  in 
inventory  profita  which  is  envisaged  by  the 
position  taken  by  leading  Latin  American 
advisers  to  the  administration  as  to  the  level 
at  which  ooffee  prices  should  be  fixed. 

The  chairman  of  General  Foods  Corp 
(MaxweU  House)  on  March  27  said  that 
he  saw  "signs  of  broader  public  understand- 
ing of  the  economic  facta  of  life."  It  Is  time 
that  pubUc  understanding  made  Itaelf  felt 
In  the  matter  of  coffee  prices.  It  would 
appear  as  it  did  during  the  rape  of  the  coo- 
simier  in  the  two  previous  great  upward 
movementa  of  prices  in  the  past  18  years 
that  the  coffee  Industry  still  relies  on  the 
InabUlty  of  the  consiuner  to  make  hu  voice 
heard. 

Hansom's  Latin  AifxaiCAir  Lzrrrxs, 

Washinift4yn,  D.C. 
P.S. — CoDununlst  propagandlsta  have 
found  very  tiseful  for  their  purposes  in  Latin 
America  a  press  release  put  out  by  the  World 
Coffee  Information  Center  alleging  that  the 
Central  American  countries  suffered  losses  of 
$693  mlUlon  since  1957  because  of  the  drop 
in  coffee  prices.  This  thesis  of  losses  has, 
of  cowse,  been  totaUy  rejNKted  both  by  an- 
alysts of  the  U.8.  GoTemment.  by  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Brazil  in  a  major  address, 
and  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  Latin 
American  economlsta  with  an  international 
reputation.  It  might  be  weU  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  examine  in- 
to the  fountains  of  propaganda  in  the  course 
of  ita  current  investigation  of  foreign  agents 
and  foreign  propaganda  in  this  country.  The 
World  Coffee  Information  Center  Is  the  in- 
formation branch  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement. 

PB. — Here  is  Senator  HxncraazT's  evalua- 
tion of  the  State  Department's  handling  of 
the  testimony  on  Communist  infiltration  in 
Brazil:  "rather  amateurish,  unprecedented 
and  unwarranted  handling  of  very  difficult 
and  sensitive  relationships  between  our  coun- 
try and  BrazlL" 

BKAzn. — Thx  Tottounc  Kxtstonb 

Washinoton,  February  25,  1983. — "If  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  goes  Into  operation 
fully,  if  reforms,  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical, are  put  into  effect,  then  conununism 
and  Castroism  will  collapse  In  South  America. 
However,  If  effort  is  not  made  and  reforms 
are  not  forthcoming,  we  will  have  problems  in 
South  America  even  if  there  Is  no  Cuba  or 
Castro"  (Robert  Kennedy,  Interview  in  XJJS. 
News  k  World  Report,  Jan.  38,  1963). 
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The  above  quotation  from  the  Attorney 
General  typifies  the  broad  f  eeUng  within  the 
U.S.  Government  that  oommwnlam  In  Latin 
America  is  exclusively  a  product  of  eoonowlc 
and  social  discontent.  Aocordlag  to  this 
view,  communism  can  be  tolerated  In  Cuba 
because  it  is  irrelevant  to  the  final  outcome 
of  the  Communist  «•*»  *"*"£*»  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  All  will  depend.  In  this  view, 
on  the  success  or  failure  <^  the  Alliance  for 
ri  ogress. 

Others  feel,  however,  that  the  political 
warfare  being  waged  by  the  Communlsta  U 
far  more  important  than  social  and  eco- 
nomic discontent.  For  example,  a  little 
known  drama  is  taking  plaoe  which  could. 
In  a  matter  of  montha.  render  the  entire 
Alliance  for  Progress  irrelevant.  This  Is  the 
developing  struggle  for  power  In  Brazil.  If 
the  pro-Oommunlst  and  leftist  farces  should 
win,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  state  in 
Latin  America  might  soon  be  lost  to  the 
free  world.  With  thU  keystone  gone,  noth- 
ing could  prevent  the  loss  of  the  entire 
continent.  The  Issue  may  hinge  on  the 
political  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward 
the  contending  factions. 

The  BraaUlan  situation  became  critical 
after  President  Quadros  resigned  In  Augxist 
1081.  A  clvU  war  was  nearly  fought  In 
Braall  after  a  number  of  military  leaders  at- 
tempted to  prevent  Vice  President  Goulart 
from  taking  power  on  his  return  from  a  visit 
to  Communist  China.  While  regarded  In 
some  circles  as  a  mere  opportunist.  Goulart 
was  and  is  deefriy  suspected  by  many  others 
as  a  doctrinaire  leftist  who  U  opening  the 
way  toward  a  Communist  takeover  of  BrasU. 

The  facts  le«m  heavily  toward  this  evalua- 
tion. The  1981  ertols  was  solved  by  a  com- 
promise which  limited  the  presidential 
poweis  in  favor  of  a  "parilamentary"  form  of 
government.  Economic  and  political  chaos 
f(Hlowed  as  Goulart  set  out  to  reacquire  fuU 
power  by  proving  the  parliamentary  system 
unworkable.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
pro-Communist  or  "neutralist"  advisers, 
restored  amicable  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Cuba  (Brazil  abstained  on  the  Punta  del 
Bste  resolution  which  barely  got  the  two- 
thirds  vote  necessary  to  expel  Cuba  from  the 
Organization  of  American  States) .  and  be- 
gan to  build  his  support  within  the  all-im- 
portant armed  forces. 

Last  September  the  struggle  between 
Goulart  and  the  conservative-oriented 
Brazilian  Congress  can>e  to  a  head  over  the 
question  of  a  plebiscite  to  restore  the  full 
power  of  the  President.  Communist-infil- 
trated labor  tmlons  staged  pro-Goulart 
strikes  and  rlou.  Pro-Ooulart  military  com- 
manders threatened  a  coup.  Congrees  gaiw 
in  and  agreed  to  the  plebiscite,  which  was 
held  on  January  $,  1963.  The  Issue  was  not 
Goulart  as  such,  but  the  form  of  govern- 
ment. With  Inflation  mounting  and  nuit- 
ters  generally  going  from  bad  to  worse. 
Ooulart  shrewdly  worded  the  question  as 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  the  existing  parliamentary 
system.  Brazilians  voted  6  to  1  against  It, 
and  the  new  Brazilian  Congress  must  now 
restore  the  full  presidential  system.  Ooulart 
has  thus  thrown  off  the  shackles  placed  <Mi 
him  in  1961. 

No  one  can  know  Goulart's  innermost 
motivation.    He  says  he  has  no  intention  of 

permitting  a  Communist  Brazil,  but  the 
moderates  who  hoped  he  would  rid  himself 
of  the  Communlsta  surrounding  him  and 
reverse  the  leftist  trend  have  been  disap- 
pointed. Goulart  is  moving  to  consolidate 
bis  power,  crush  his  opposition,  and  maks 
himself  a  dictator — already  the  Brazilian  free 
press  Is  virtually  destroyed.  There  Is  stUl  a 
chance  that  he  can  be  blocked  or  overthrown 
before  his  victory  is  complete,  but  it  wlU 
probably  require  unconstitutional  means. 
The  UJS.  attitude  could  be  critical  to  the 
success  or  faUure  of  such  an  effort. 

The  lineup  of  forces  now  looks  like  this: 
Ranged  on  Goulart's  side  are  maay  of  the 


labor  '«"tr>«tM  (two  out  of  five  of  the  labor 
eonfsderatlons  are  controlled  by  Conunu- 
zUsto);  the  National  Union  of  Studenta: 
Castro  admirer  Francisco  Jullao,  leader  of 
the  "peasant  leacuas"  of  Impoverished  north- 
eastern BrasU  (It  has  besn  announced  that 
hs  will  visit  Cuba  at  Castro's  invitation); 
aoms  antt-UB.  Army  offlcera;  and  of  courss 
Goulartii  brother-ln-Iaw.  Leonel  Brlzola, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul. 
It  was  Brlzola  who  confiscated  the  soutnern 
BraslUan  subsidiary  of  Intsraational  Tele- 
phons  *  Telegraph  la  February  1963.  Be 
traces  aU  of  BrasUli  prohlems  to  "the  occu- 
pation of  our  nation  by  the  United  Statea," 
and  recently  booted  a  UB.  Peace  Corps 
group  out  of  his  state. 

Against  Ooulart  are  moat  of  the  senior 
military  officers,  much  of  the  business  com- 
munity, the  National  Denu>cratLc  Union 
(X7DN)  political  party,  and  the  middle 
classes  which  havs  been  suffering  so  heavUy 
under  the  runaway  inflation.  Also  strongly 
anti-Goulart.  and  high  on  the  Communist 
target  list,  is  Carlos  Lacerda,  stanchly  anti- 
Communist  Governor  of  Ouanabara  State 
(which  Includes  Rio  de  Janeiro) .  Early  last 
year  he  warned  Brazilians  of  the  rise  to 
power  to  Communists  among  Ooulart's 
advlsera.  More  recently,  he  declared  on 
television  that  "It  seems  that  ths  plan  of 
ths  mstx  in  power  is  to  hand  BrasU  over  to 
Soviet  Russia,  with  UJS.  money,  thus  betray- 
ing the  trust  of  the  people  who  voted  in 
the  farcical  January  6  plebiscite." 

How  much  truth  Is  there  In  this  charge? 
There  Is  ample  reason,  certainly  to  fear  the 
riae  of  communism  under  a  Goulart  dictator- 
ahlp  even  If  he  is  not  pcrscuially  another 
Fidel  Castro.  If  the  Communlsta  faU  to 
take  ovsr  ths  covmtry  from  the  top.  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  they  wlU  do  so 
by  revolution  from  below  if  there  is  not  a 
strong  antl-Communlst  leaderahlp  to  oppose 
them.  BrasU  is  a  prinuu^  object  of  Cuba- 
originated  subversion.  Planeloads  of  Bra- 
zilians are  taken  to  Havana  on  aU-expense 
tripa.  BrasUian  st\idsnta  are  offered  free 
scholarships  provided  they  also  take 
guerrilla-warfare  training  at  Cuban  uzUversi- 
Ues. 

Last  November  Cuban  RaiU  Cepero  Bonilla 
was  killed  In  an  air  crash  in  Peru.  Docu- 
menta  were  found  In  his  briefcase  which 
were  turned  over  to  Brazil  and  never  made 
public.  The  documenu  consisted  of  a  re- 
port to  his  vi^Mrlor  by  a  Cuban  agent  on 
the  status  of  various  guerrilla  training  camps 
in  six  BrazlUan  Btatea.  particularly  in  Oolas. 
These  camps  wsre  financed  by  Cuban  money 
and  were  under  overaU  Cuban  militcu-y  direc- 
tion. To  be  sure,  many  problems  were  being 
encountered  In  organisation  and  personnel. 
One  problem  concerned  the  fact  that  the 
location  and  purpose  of  the  training  camps 
was  becoming  obvious  to  too  many  people, 
including  the  police.  But  the  police  w«-e 
doing  lltUc  or  nothing  to  crack  down  on  the 
revolutionaries. 

Such  apathy  by  the  Government  bodes  HI 
tot  the  future.  The  BrasUian  Communist 
Party  Itself  U  small,  with  an  estimated  50.000 
members,  but  ita  power  Is  widespread.  One 
of  the  two  labor  federations  controlled  by  the 
party  is  that  of  the  Industrial  workers  with 
6  mUllon  members.  In  the  city  of  Rio  alone, 
the  Communlsta  now  control  the  metalwork- 
ers, bank  clerks,  taUors.  textile  workers,  ste- 
vedores, teamsters  and  electrical  workers. 
Party  leaders  in  Sao  Paulo  were  elated  last 
October  when  aU  five  poUtlcians  who  had  offi- 
cial Communist  Party  support  were  elected 
to  office. 

Under  Ooulart's  policies  of  improved  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  (trade  is  to  be  Increased  substantlaUy 
to  lessen  economic  dependence  on  the  United 
States) ,  and  the  general  tide  of  anti-Ameri- 
can statemento  by  demagogic  politicians  (and 
even  aotae  buslnessuMn ) ,  the  climate  for 
communism  is  steadily  Improving.  And  now 
It  aj^ars  that  Ooulart  will  get  his  money 


from  ths  United  Stotee.  Prodded  by  a  quick 
trip  of  Robert  Kenaedy  to  BrasU  laet  Daoem- 
her — whlcda  reportedly  produced  a  stosmy  In- 
terview—Goulart  agreed  to  a  tMitatlve  com- 
pensation plan  for  LT.  *  T.  and  announced 
an  austerity  program  to  put  Braall's  flnanrlsl 
house  in  order.  The  United  States  promptly 
granted  a  short-term  credit  of  $90  mllUon. 
More  will  undoubtedly  follow. 

But.  U  the  political  sUuatlon  ta  not 
changed,  we  may  be  pouriag  msney  Into  a 
future  Communist  state.  Such  a  change 
could  come  soon  by  means  of  a  mlUtary  coup 
against  Goulart.  A  good  indication  of  the 
attitude  In  the  military  showed  up  recently 
when  Governor  Brtaola  aad  several  other 
prominent  Icftlsta  wers  awarded  the  naval 
merit  medal.  In  the  foUowlag  weeka.  3$  ad- 
mirals and  other  oOcers  turae*  back  to  the 
government  their  own  merit  medals. 

Matters  are  buUding  to  a  cUntas  In  which 
the  UJS.  attitude  may  be  crucial.  If  they  are 
to  act  at  aU.  senior  nUlltary  leaders  wlU  have 
to  act  quickly,  and  they  wlU  probably  need 
at  least  the  tacit  approval  of  the  United 
States. 

Ooulart's  plan  Is  evidently  to  ease  out  offi- 
cers opposed  to  him  and  replace  them  with 
his  own  men.  In  July  1983  many  generate 
are  due  for  retirement  and  the  way  wUl  be 
open  for  the  promotion  of  pro -Ooulart  colo- 
nels to  general  rank.  A  key  indicator  to 
Ooulart's  strategy  may  be  the  appointment 
of  the  leftist  first  army  commander  Oen. 
Osvlno  Alves,  as  Minister  of  War.  litis  would 
alienate  almost  the  entire  general  oSoer 
corps  as  well  as  the  nKtderate  and  center 
political  forces.  If  the  appointment  Is  made, 
it  WlU  be  because  Goulart  feels  strong 
enough  to  neutralise  his  mlUtary  opposition. 

This  time,  the  UJS.  Government  is  at  least 
genuinely  concerned  with  the  developing  sit- 
uation In  Brazil.  The  question  Is  what  to  do. 
Do  we  steadfastly  iqihold  "democratic"  pro- 
cedures which  may  be  paving  the  way  toward 
a  very  undemocratic  accession  to  power  of 
conmitmism  in  BrazU — which  wUl  seal  the 
doom  of  aU  Latin  America;  or  do  we  encour- 
age the  only  eleraenta  which  may  yet  be  able 
to  stop  the  dangerous  drift  toward  disaster? 
It  Is  an  old  choice  with  which  we  seem  eon- 
genltally  unable  to  cope.  In  a  world  In  which 
no  government  is  perfect,  we  an  too  often 
sacrifice  the  substance  of  democracy  in  order 
to  preserve  or  promote  ita  form.  In  the  end, 
both  may  be  lost. 

Fiakk  J.  Johnson, 

Editor. 

SUDE  RuLz  FAn,X7ac  IN  BsAzn, 
(By  Keith  Botsford) 

Rio  DE  Jawsibo. — After  an  eventful  week  In 
Brazilian-American  relations — (Kiring  wM^ 
the  President  was  beUeved  to  have  oidered 
the  recall  of  his  Finance  Minister  and  the 
suspension  of  negotiations  with  the  Utdted 
states;  the  Nationalist  bloc  in  Congress  was 
hunting  for  Ambassador  Lincoln  Gordon's 
head,  or  at  least  his  credentials;  and  the 
Salgulero  samblstas  held  a  silent  parade  of 
protest — all  is  now  sweetness  and  light.  The 
State  Departntent,  most  sensibly,  has  as- 
siiaged  BrazlUan  pride;  the  Washington  Poet 
has  come  out  for  Brazil;  and  Joao  Ooulart 
Is  trying  to  muzzle  his  brother-in-law,  Leonel 
Brlzola. 

This  tsrpical  profile  of  a  Brazilian  crisis — 
gloom  and  optimism,  conftision,  doubt  and 
euphoria — began  In  a  U.S.  House  subcommit- 
tee, where  testimony  had  been  taken  to  the 
effect  that  Communlsta  had  infiltrated 
BrazUian  society  and  even  branches  of  ita 
Oovemment.  Mow  it  is  not  exacUy  news 
that  BrazUian  Oommunlsta.  thanks  to  the 
apathy  and  divisloo  of  thetr  opponenta.  are 
able  to  contnri  the  studect  movement  or 
many  of  the  unions  with  a  tiny  minority  of 
actlvista.  Nor  is  It  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  armed  forces  of  Brazil  have  been  under- 
going a  process  of  renovation  along 
Goulart-Labor  PBrty-Nationallst  Unea.    After 
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•II,  the  President's  power  has  been  chal- 
lenged ever  since  he  took  offlce;  he  has  al- 
ways needed  to  And  support.  Likewise,  no 
one  denies  that  there  are  several  Conununlsta 
or  \ueful  fools  In  Ooulart's  Inunedlate  en- 
tourage. His  press  secretary,  Raul  Ryff,  who 
was  probably  responsible  for  the  fictitious 
breaking  off  of  the  talks  in  Washington.  U 
an  avowed'and  active  Conununlst. 

This  Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  trouble, 
however.  A  proper  panorama  of  the  Brazil- 
ian situation  cannot  leave  out  dissension 
within  the  armed  forces  over  promotions  and 
pay;  the  navy's  smxiggllng  past  Federal  Cus- 
toms planes  with  which  to  fit  out  its 
phantom  aircraft  carrier;  and  a  crime  wave 
in  Rio  which  revealed  that  there  are  twice 
as  m&ny  convicted  criminals  walking  the 
streets  as  there  are  In  the  prisons.  A  con- 
tinuing Infiatton,  a  sag  in  productivity  and 
an  enormous  accxunulated  debt  Indicate  that 
twice  as  much  money  la  needed  as  Is  in  the 
bank.  To  the  pubUc  this  means  restricted 
credit,  prices  out  of  reach  and  development 
at  a  standstill:  ot,  to  make  It  clearer,  no 
new  car  or  TV.  less  food,  and  dipping  Into 
savings. 

UntU  very  recently,  the  BraalUan  Govern- 
ment solved  its  economic  problems  by  print- 
ing new  money.  Now  the  tendency  is  to 
plans.  There  Is  to  be  an  anti-inflationary 
plan  and  a  3-year  plan;  Government  expenses 
are  to  be  cut  nearly  in  half.  Whether  this 
resolves  the  problem  Is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Federal  outlay  In  some  fields,  particu- 
larly education,  is  disastrously  low;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  deficit  is  due  to  an  Inflated  bu- 
reaucracy. Recently  1  was  privileged  to  ob- 
serve that  it  took  21  employes  2^  hours  to 
clear  a  package  through  customs.  This 
labor  netted  66  cent*  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  itself  an  uniisual  amount,  since 
the  more  general  practice  la  to  pay  one  of 
the  employees  and  pay  the  Government 
nothing. 

A   thread   runs   through    these   apparently 
disparate   reflections:    the   shapelessness   at 
Brazilian  society.     It  Is  simply  Impossible  to 
Judge  this  country  according  to  European  or 
Ncwth  American  standards.    Everything  here 
works    by     tangents    and    approximations. 
Subcommittees  of  the  Uj8.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  their  slide  rules  and  mulu- 
pllcatlon  tables   (i  number  of  Communists 
equals  subversion) ,  are  far  out  ot  the  picture. 
In  defending  its  interests,  the  first  thing 
the  United  States  ought  to  know  is  who  Its 
real  enemies  are.     The  Cc«nmunlsts  in  Brazil 
are  few  and  Infinitely  less  dangeroxis  in  the 
long  run  than  the  kind  of  wordy  opportu- 
nists who  have,  in  fact,  taken  up  strong  posi- 
tions In  the  present  administration.     Profes- 
sional    Communists    can     be    left    to    the 
Brazilians.    But  who  is  going  to  cover  the 
great  Brazilian  blindspot,  the  incompetent 
get-ahead    intellectual    masquerading    as    a 
patriot? 

If  the  subcommittee  had  had  a  potted 
biography  of  each  so-called  Communist,  it 
would  probably  have  approved  of  the  type: 
corporation  lawyers.  Journalists,  professors. 
Industrialists,  and,  in  the  northeast,  over- 
seers for  the  great  fazendelros.  These  men 
are  radicals,  nationalists,  or  what-have-you 
simply  because  they  believe  this  will  give 
them  poflltlon.  power,  prestige,  and  money. 
Meanwhile,  the  center  is  firmly  occupied  by 
ripe  old  senatorial  types  with  long  locks  and 
fine  speeches — the  traditional  parties  and  the 
tradlUonal  elites. 

Where  Is  a  young  man  to  go?  Latin  Amer- 
ican Intellectuals  are  more  prone  than  most 
to  take  the  path  of  least  resistance.  If  a  few 
speeches,  a  badly  written  pamphlet,  and  a 
couple  of  heroic  attitudes  will  obtain  a  de- 
partment or  a  ministry  or  a  reputation  at  the 
least,  why  waste  time  on  honest  work?  The 
facility  with  which  the  young  rise  in  Latin 
America  is  a  symbol  of  intellectual  corrup- 
tion. ^ 

It  has.  for  Instance,  cost  Francisco  San 
Tlago  Dantas.  the  present  Minister  of  Fi- 


nance, no  inner  debate  to  alter  his  political 
position  from  that  of  the  "brain"  o<  the  in- 
tegraltst  dictatorship  of  Oetullo  Vargas  to 
that  of  the  theoretician  of  a  sovereign  Brazil : 
The  two  are  not  really  so  very  different.  But, 
at  the  same  time.  It  bothers  him  little  to  fol- 
low a  nationalist  line  when  it  suits  him  and 
yet  continue  his  legal  practice  for  the  North 
American  corporations  his  colleagues  de- 
nounce. 

Similarly,  whenever  Jango  Goulart  has  met 
too  much  resistance  to  his  tactics,  when  he 
has  understood  that  he  has  gone  too  far.  he 
has  simply  backtracked  temporarily  and  re- 
assured the  country,  which  really  profoundly 
dislikes  radicalism  of  any  kind.  No  assur- 
ance, however,  Is  provided  that  after  Brazil 
has  been  lulled,  the  cycle  wIU  not  begin 
again. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  country  today  can 
demand  of  another  unswerving  support  of 
Jts  own  f<»«lgii  poUcy.  Brazil,  like  Ghana 
or  Burma,  wants  a  policy  of  its  own;  Indeed, 
often  the  policy's  only  Justification  is  Its 
Independence.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  time  the 
United  States  recognized  that  Brazilian  so- 
ciety is  based  on  democratic  principles. 
When  North  American  demands  do  not  vio- 
late or  threaten  Brazil's  economy.  Its  social 
structure  or  Its  longstanding  political  com- 
mitments (whatever  the  United  States  may 
think  Of  these) .  the  two  countries  will  gen- 
erally be  in  agreement.  In  the  cold  war. 
this  agreement  U  a  matter  of  where  the 
United  States  lays  Its  emphases,  and  how 
much  It  insists  on  areas  of  disagreement. 

If  Brazilian  loyalty  to  the  free  world  rests 
on  taking  up  a  firm  position  on  the  Cuban 
question,  the  United  States  is  only  providing 
ammunition  for  the  nationalists,  who  see 
the  U.S.  challenge  to  Cuba  not  in  terms  of 
freedom  and  Justice,  but  as  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  Washington  to  reaflJrm  its  control 
over  the  island.  In  North  American  In- 
slstance  on  the  "menace"  of  Cuba,  they  see 
only  an  irrational  obsession  with  commu- 
nism. As  the  United  States  has  never  stated 
what  alternatives  It  backs,  what  people,  what 
platforms,  or  what  It  will  do  about  Cuban 
land  reform,  the  expropriated  companies,  or 
the  emigration.  Brazilians,  like  Mexicans  and 
many  other  Latin  Americans,  presume  the 
worst.  And  the  worst  has  a  tangible  form — 
the  status  quo  ante  represented  by  the  re- 
doubts of  Miami. 

Finally.  VS.  insistence  on  internal  "re- 
fCHTn"  verges  on  the  Impossible.  The  Brazil- 
ian Government  constantly  promises  re- 
forms— they  now  go  by  the  name  of  "basic" 
reforms,  in  keeping  with  the  new  jargon — but 
the  idea  of  reform  remains  more  Important 
than  the  practice.  Reforms  in  Brazil  are 
power  plays,  like  everything  else.  They  call 
forth  predictable  reactions  from  some  sec- 
tions of  the  voting  public,  which  Is  what  they 
are  for. 

Change  and  reform  are  by  their  nature 
slow  processes.  The  one  way  to  make  sure 
they  will  not  work  Is  to  put  them  In  ab- 
stract, generalized  terms  and  to  prefer  the 
vast,  global  plan  to  any  kind  of  modest  be- 
ginning. Words  are  the  escape  valve  of 
progress.  On  this  score,  it  U  hard  to  see 
how  the  United  States,  which  from  the  be- 
ginning has  conceived  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  the  vastest  possible  terms,  and 
as  a  great  "slogan"  to  prove  Its  interest  In 
Latin  America,  can  criticize  Brazil  when  It. 
too,  thinks  in  terms  of  "bigness"  and  reforms 
that  remain  words.  Nor  Is  it  easy  to  be 
told  to  put  one's  house  in  order  when  one 
of  the  advisers  of  the  Alliance  Is  Juscelino 
Kubltschek.  who  by  ambition  and  greed. 
started  the  whole  Infiatlonary  spiral  In 
Brazil. 

Failing  the  example  of  small  successes  that 
the  "people"  can  see  and  benefit  from,  and 
put  pressure  on  the  Government  to  emulate, 
the  result  Is  likely  to  be  big  failures.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  "solve"  the  problem  of  the 
Northeast,  which  may  well  be  Insoluble,  why 
not  make  tangible  progress — which  Is  quite 
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possible— on  other  problems,  equally  or  mor. 
desperate?  In  many  parts  of  Brazil  small 
almost  insignificant  project*  have  muned 
public  support  and  materially  benefited  th- 
•people."  Sach  of  these  Is  a  resounding  bl^ 
against  the  mainstream  of  empty  talk  that 
flows  about  the  BrazllUn  "left";  and  each 
is  a  proof  that  the  United  States  need  not 
preach  "revolution." 

"Revolution"  is  not  a  very  safe  word  if  vou 
cannot  provide  the  goods,  and  modesty  in 
demands  and  plans— things  that  can  be 
achieved— U  always  preferable  to  ambitious 
dreams  that  fall.  Starting  from  this  axiom 
it  should  not  be  hard  to  see  how  Brazil  can' 
be  linked  to  its  sister-democracy,  the  United 
States.  It  cannot  be  done  by  rammlnit  a 
Cuban  poslUon  down  its  throat  or  by  con- 
Juring  up  menaces  that  do  not  exist  and  by- 
passing the  very  real  dangers  that  abound. 

MlSCKLLANKOlrS   STAixacxirTs 

On  February  2,  1963,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  J.  Peter  Grace,  sUted 
•  The  program.  In  lu  present  size  and  form 
cannot  succeed  and  we  are  in  great  danger 
of  suffering  a  major  defeat  to  our  strategic 
Interests  in  this  hemisphere. 

"The  amount  of  aid  which  It  pr(^>osed  to 
provide  Is  grossly  Inadequate  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  aid  Is  to  be  made  available, 
mainly  on  a  Government  to  Government 
basis,  raises  extreme  doubt  as  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  any  amount  of  aid  in  attaining 
our  objective." 

In  a  news  conference  on  March  18.  1963,  in 
Mexico  City,  former  Brazilian  President 
Juscelino  Kubltschek  held  that  he  found 
throughout  the  continent  of  Latin  America  ' 
"an  absolute  lack  of  faith  in  the  Alliance 
and  Its  resulu  among  the  popular  classes." 

Labor  leaders  from  11  Latin  American 
countries  meeUng  in  Mexico  City  for  their 
third  annual  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Inter-American  Regional  Labor  Organization, 
asserted  that  workers  are  not  getting  the 
benefiu  they  expected  from  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program. 

Delegates  from  Guatemala,  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Costa  Rica.  BoUvU.  Colombia. 
Ecuador.  Uruguay,  El  Salvador.  Panama, 
Paraguay,  and  Honduras  Issued  a  statement 
saying,  'the  working  class  has  been  com- 
pletely disregarded  in  the  plan*  of  the 
Alliance." 

I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Apr    10 
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Nrw  OaiXANS,  April  10. — Top  news  execu- 
tives of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
wind  up  a  3-day  clinic  today  at  the  second 
annual  Pan  American  press  seminar. 

A  Chilean  newspaper  executive  said  yester- 
day the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  dying  in 
Latin  America. 

Raul  Sllva  Castro,  editor  of  Kl  Mercurlo  In 
Santiago,  questioned  the  fact  that  under  the 
Alliance  "underdeveloped  countries  must 
raise  taxes  to  the  same  level  as  that  In  the 
United  States"  and  predicted  the  Alliance 
will  fall  of  Its  own  weight. 

Earlier,  Senor  Sllva  Castro  had  objected  to 
a  Bolivian  editor's  remarks  about  the  free 
trade  zone  In  South  America. 

Hugo  Gonzalez  Rloja.  editor  of  La  Naclon 
In  La  Paz.  Bolivia,  blamed  the  lack  of  tele- 
vision In  his  country  on  the  fact  "we  are  not 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  free  trade  zone 
of  South  America."  He  added  that  Bolivia 
Is  underdeveloped  and  will  remain  so  until 
It  is  allowed  to  participate  in  the  free  trade 
zone. 

Senor  Sllva  Castro  Jumped  to  his  feet, 
pounded  the  table,  and  shouted.  "No  no 
It's  a  He" 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vice  president  and  general 
foreign  manager  of  United  Press  Interna- 
tional, said  the  primary  reason  for  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  not  developing  to  fullest 
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expectations  wss  that  LAtln  American  private 
invflstors  are  not  InTesttnff  u  tbsy  should. 

Vleente  Machado  Valla,  of  B  DIa  ta  Ttoguei- 
galpa.  Hoadwas,  ptalssd  the  Peaos  Corps  for 
leachlng  the  rural  people,  bnt  to*  aatd  for 
many  Vbm  Alllanes  for  Ptugiess  was  only  "the 
change  oi  the  tax  system." 

I  Prom     the     New     York     Journal- American. 
Oct.  6.  1962] 

AUOANCB   CHUEF   EOOBB 

BoootA,  Coloisha.  October  6. — Teodoro 
Moscoso,  Alllanc*  for  Progress  coordinator, 
and  his  party  were  hit  by  eggs  hurled  by  six 
youths  yesterday  at  a  housing  project  being 
built  with  Alliance  funds. 

Shouting  anti-American  slogans,  the 
youths  let  fly  with  eggs  and  rodts  when  the 
party  emerged  from  Inspecting  a  house  la  a 
Bogota  suburb.  One  egg  hit  Mr.  Moscoso  on 
the  beu;k  of  the  head. 

Five  of  the  youths  fled,  but  residents 
can^it  the  sixth  and  beat  him  before  pollc* 
arrived. 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  LAl^SCHE.  Mr.  President,  to  lib- 
erty-loTini  and  independent  Poles  their 
Constitution  of  1791  is  almost  at  impor- 
tant as  their  political  independence. 
They  have  always  attached  extraordi- 
nary significance  to  this  historic  docu- 
ment because  they  felt,  and  still  feel,  that 
by  the  Implementation  of  its  liberal, 
sweeping  provisions  they  were  to  be  freed 
from  the  shackles  and  obstructive  intri- 
cacies of  their  old.  unwieldy,  and  inef- 
ficient regime.  With  that  worthy  goal 
in  mind  their  leaders  framed.  ad<H>ted. 
and  promulgated  that  Constitution, 
which  by  Its  democratic  and  progressive 
provisions  was  considered  a  moderate 
and  model  charter  for  the  Poles. 

The  Constitution  drastically  limited 
the  powers  of  the  King  and  made  Poland 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  Responsible 
cabinet  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished; the  old  system  of  class  distinc- 
tions was  eliminated.  Hie  ui^)er  legisla- 
tive chamber  lost  some  of  its  powers, 
and  the  second  chamber  was  vested  with 
gefmine  leglshttlre  authority.  Economic 
barriers  existing  between  the  nobility  and 
the  botirgeoisle  were  practically  obliter- 
ated, and  the  peasantry  was  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  In  many  ways 
the  Constitution  abolij^ed  the  worst 
abuses  from  which  Poland  had  been  suf- 
fering for  centuries.  Its  promulgation 
was  hailed  not  only  by  the  Poles,  but  it 
was  also  acclaimed  by  liberals  in  other 
countries. 

Unfortunately,  the  Poles  were  not  giv- 
en the  chance  to  test  the  efBcaey  of  this 
Constitution.  Soon  after  its  promulga- 
tion the  country  was  overrun  by  its  in- 
veterate enemies;  It  was  partitioned,  and 
Poland's  Independence  was  no  more. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  1791 
lived  m  the  hearts  of  the  Polish  people, 
and  today  they  celebrate  the  17ad  azmi- 
versary  of  the  Constitution's  adoption 
and  promulgation.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
join  them  in  the  anniversary  of  this  truly 
epochmaking  event. 

Mr.  RANE)OLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  200  years  American  and  Polish 
patriots  tiave  experienced  a  ccMnmon 
bond  in  their  love  of  freedom. 

The  vp\ii\  of  comradeship  was  first  in- 
itiated through  the  contributions  to 
American  indeiiendence  by  the  18th  cen- 


tury Polish  s»atrioi.  Count  Casimir 
Pulaaki  It  WM  aftrengUicncd  wben,  oo 
May  3. 1791.  Poland  adonted  ito  national 
Constitution  only  3  yean  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  That 
the  same  spirit  animates  both  of  these 
great  docmnenta  of  liberty  is  evidenced 
by  the  following  statement  from  the 
Polish  Cocutitutkm; 

An  power  in  ctvtl  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  win  of  the  i>eopIe.  its  end  and 
object  being  the  preservaUon  and  integrity 
at  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation. 

One  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  President, 
when  our  own  Nation  was  engaged  in 
a  dreadful  contest  of  survival  for  the 
Unlc«i.  Polish  patriots  staged  their  great- 
est and  bloodiest  uprising  against  Rus- 
sian tyranny.  As  in  other  uprisings 
against  foreign  domination — Gemvan  or 
Russian — the  gallant  Polish  struggle 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  superior 
forces.  But  as  in  the  other  insurgent 
efforts  also,  the  spirit  of  Polish  liberty 
remained  unquelled. 

Tlierefore,  my  colleagues,  this  day  of 
May  3  has  significance  not  only  for  those 
of  Polish  origin,  it  is  an  anniversary 
which  provides  arvother  monument  for 
all  men  in  their  qxiest  for  freedom  and 
liberty  of  the  human  mxtrlt. 


WILLIAM  R.  McANDREW  WINS  VFW 
AWARD 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  held  their  annual  dinner 
In  Washington  honoring  Members  of 
Congress  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  In 
the  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  n  and 
now  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  VFW. 
Like  so  many  Members  of  the  Congress, 
I  was  once  again  deeply  impressed  by  the 
enttre  program.  Certainly,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  has  become  one  of  the  most 
influential  arki  important  veterans 
organizations  in  our  country,  and  for 
that  reascm,  I  was  especially  impressed 
by  the  award  which  the  VFW  presented 
to  Mr.  William  R.  McAndrew,  executive 
vice  president  in  charge  of  news  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  At  this  time 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  introduction  and  citation 
of  Mr.  McAndrew  by  VFW  Commander 
in  Chief  Byron  B.  Gentry,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Andrew *s  acceptance  remariu. 

There  being  no  ohjeetlon,  the  intro- 
duction and  citation  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rboord,  as  follows: 
UrmoimcTioi*    ro«    Wu^liam    R.   McAwmxw, 
Tkm  PaxBxaafr,  HBO  New* 


Many  of  you  may  remember  that  at  this 
cnngrsssinnsl  dlnnsr  1  year  ago  our  orga- 
ntaatiosi  paid  tribute  to  Mr.  Kobert  Klntner, 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Klntner  informed  us  that 
his  organisatloa  was  working  on  a  series  of 
programs  to  be  called  "Profile  of  Commu- 
nism.'* As  in  an  organizations,  the  boss 
makes  the  announcements  bnt  It  Is  left  to 
others  to  carry  out  the  assign  mints.  Tb- 
nlght  we  honor  the  man  who  carried  o«t 
Mr.  Klntaer's  assignment  to  produce  an  lik- 
terdcpartment  study  of  oommunlsm.  How 
weU  he  performed  hU  task  can  be  attested  to 
by   the    fact    that    after   the   second   of    the 


"Profile  at  ComnMmlam"  programs,  tha  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Oo.  was  askad  to  close 
Its  Moscow  bureau  and  leave  Ruasla.  In  other 
words,  they  hit  the  Hnif*''"*  where  it  hurts — 
with  the  truth.  Otir  honored  guest  was  also 
responsible  for  the  remarkable  program.  "The 
Tunnel, "  which  told  with  film  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  people  of  East  Berlin  escaping 
to  the  West. 

Mr.  McAndrew  has  played  a  role  at  all  levels 
of  the  continuing  revolution  in  communica- 
tions— as  a  Washington  correspondent,  aa 
editor,  bureau  chief,  and  for  the  past  10 
years  as  operating  head  of  MBC  News,  which 
Is  widely  regarded  as  the  leading  broadcast 
new^  operation. 

Under  Mr.  McAndrew 's  guidance.  NBC 
News  has  undergone  a  continuing  expansion 
of  staff  and  faculties  that  startad  &  years  ago. 
lu  roster  of  correspondents  and  cameramen 

has  grown  from  4O0  to  700  and  new  foreign 
bureaus  have  been  opened  la  Hong  Kong, 
Buenos  Aires.  Bio  de  Janeiro^  New  Delhi. 
Leopoldville  and  Ottawa. 

During  this  same  period.  NBC  News  pro- 
graming has  been  expanded  until  today  it 
accounts  for  25  percent  of  the  entire  NBC-TV 
network  schedule  and  amounts  to  some  100 
hours  a  month.  In  a  siagle  year,  from  1960 
to  1961,  the  number  of  hours  of  nighttime 
news  programing  increased  by  22  percent. 

In  qilte  of  a  heavy  administrative  sched- 
ule, working  on  budgetary,  persoiinel  and 
programing  matters.  Mr.  McAndrew  kes^  a 
close,  hour-by-hour  wateh  «a  news  devwiop- 
ments  around  the  world.  For  major  news 
events,  such  as  a  national  convention,  elec- 
tion or  manned  space  launching,  be  fre- 
quently supervises  the  coverage  from  inside 
the  control  roooa  ita^. 

As  private  eittaans  all  of  us  should  feel 
extremely  gratatvl  thsA  we  hasv  a  esaa  such 
as  wiUlam  B.  MeAadrew  hearting  «p  one  of 
the  world'a  largest  news  ostwarks.  Ihe  pro- 
graming of  tha  National .  IfetMMlBastlag  Co. 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
about  wliich  sMs  of  the  fence  they  are 
standing  on.  These  are  people  whom  we  are 
proud  to  call  fellow  Americana. 

The  dtation  reads  as  foUowa: 

"m  reeognlttoa  of  hia  owtstandtog  accom- 
plishments la  the  lleM  of  news  and  Informa- 
tional  programs  for  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  and  as  esemplifled  by  such  series  as 
'Profile  of  Communism'  and  the  special  pro- 
gram. 'The  Tunart.' " 

Accept ANCK  bt  Mx.  McAnduw 

Thank  you  for  your  warm  and  courteous 
welcome.  It  recalls  a  story  that  Is  told  of 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1028.  AI 
Smith  was  making  a  paid  political  broad- 
cast one  night  In  Boston  and  was  apparently 
an  too  conscious  of  the  cost  of  the  air  time. 
As  he  began  his  remarks  he  held  up  a  hand 
and  told  the  studio  audience: 

"Save  your  applause  until  the  end  of  the 
speech.     It  doesnt  cost  anything  then.** 

In  accepting  this  award  from  the  Veterans 
of  Poreign  Wars,  I  want  to  express  my  per- 
sonal appreciation  and  that  of  all  of  the 
NBC  news  staff,  including  those  who  spent 
several  agonizing  months  luider  the  wet 
earth  of  Berlin  to  film  "The  Tunnel."  and 
those  who  also.  In  a  sense,  went  undergroiuid 
to  research  the  subterranean  maneuvers  re- 
corded in  the  four  programs  of  "Profile  of 
Communism."  Tou  may  recan  some  of  the 
repercussions  touched  off  by  these  programs: 
the  protests  from  Berlin  that  preceded  the 
showing  of  "The  Tunnel"  and  the  closing  of 
our  bureau  in  Moaeow  which  foUowed  the 
programs  on  £(talln  and  Khrushchev. 

You  may  have  noted  some  of  our  other 
oversea  skirmishes  during  the  past  year  at 
so — skirmishes.  Incidentally,  which  have 
proii4>ted  some  at  NBC  Hews  to  consider 
founding  our  own  "veterans  of  foreign  news 
wars." 

Its  membership  would  include,  of  course. 
Piers  Anderton  and  Gary  SUndt,  who  headed 
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our  coverage  in  the  tunnel,  as  well  as  Ruas 
Jones  and  Tnnk  Bourgholtzer  who  were  ex- 
pelled from  Moscow. 

I  would  also  propose  the  names  of  Orant 
Wolfkill,  who  was  captured  by  the  Commu- 
nists in  Laos  and  held  prisoner  for  15 
months;  James  Robinson,  wtio  was  refused 
renewal  of  credentials  In  Vietnam;  John 
HlcL,  temporarily  labeled  "persona  non 
grata"  In  France;  Welles  Hangen,  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  Pakistan,  and  Richard 
Valerlani.  John  Hlavacek.  and  Robert  BCac- 
Nell,  each  of  whom  was  Imprisoned  by  Castro 
and  finally  expelled  from  Cuba. 

These  incidents  have  caused  some  of  our 
people  to  suggest  that  we  may  be  running 
oxrt  of  friendly  countries.  What  will  happen, 
they  ask.  If  our  president.  Bob  Klntner,  sets 
out  on  his  annual  tour  of  our  foreign  news 
hureaus  and  finds  that  he  can  cover  them  all 
in  3  days? 

Others  at  NBC  have  expressed  concern 
over  David  Brlnkley's  plans  for  a  program 
to  be  titled  "Oiu-  Man  In  Washington." 
Brlnkley  will  cover,  in  his  own  special  way. 
the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.  However,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
In  the  wake  of  this  program  NBC  News  will 
be  doing  business  from  Silver  Springs,  Md. 
My  outlook  is  more  optimistic.  1  suspect 
we  will  continue  to  have  our  problems  with 
any  who  would  manage  the  news,  whether 
abroad  or  here  at  home.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  take  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  attempted  news  managing  to  stop, 
or  even  slow  down,  the  expanding  coverase 
of  broadcast  news. 

At  NBC  News,  for  example,  we  doubled 
our  staff  within  a  period  of  5  years— from 
400  fuU-  and  part-time  news  gatherers  to 
a  total  of  800  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  same  5  years,  we  have  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  our  permanently  staffed  for- 
elgu  offices  opening  new  bureaus  at  locations 
ranging  from  Ottawa  to  Buenos  Aires  to 
Leopoldville. 

This  expansion  has  permitted  steady  and 
substantial  increase  in  our  programing,  an 
Increase  of  more  than  70  percent  In  6  years. 
We  now  prodxice  and  broadcast  more  than 
one-fourth  of  aU  programs  on  the  NBC  tele- 
vision network.  We  recently  discovered,  with 
some  surprise,  that  NBC  news  Is  now  the 
largest  supplier  of  network  television  pro- 
grams, larger  than  any  network  program  de- 
partment, larger  Indeed  than  any  of  the 
great  television  production  companies  in 
Holl3rwood. 

What  brings  us  the  greatest  satUf action, 
however,  is  the  acciunulatlng  evidence  that 
our  news  and  informational  programs  are 
reaching  more  and  more  viewers.  A  recent 
study  shows  that  each  of  8  special  night- 
time programs  presented  by  NBC  news  In 
the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  attracted 
an  audience  averaging  some  22  million  view- 
ers. "The  Tunnel,"  which  was  1  of  these 
8  programs,  did  even  better  than  the  aver- 
age and  drew  an  audience  of  more  than  28 
million. 

One  reason  for  these  growing  audiences. 
I  believe,  is  the  increasing  skill  of  our  writ- 
ers, correspondents,  producers,  directors,  and 
cameramen.  They  have  learned,  for  example, 
that  one  way  to  look  at  medicine  is  through 
the  eyes  of  an  Intern  during  a  night's  work 
in  the  Bellevue  emergency  ward,  that  one 
way  to  see  Elizabethan  England  is  to  let  the 
camera  roam  through  the  countryside  as 
Shakespeare  might  have  done,  that  a  way  to 
show  the  oppressiveness  of  communism  is 
to  follow  a  handful  of  students  as  they  biir- 
row  their  way  into  East  Berlin  in  an  attempt 
to  save  their  friends  and  relatives. 

We  have  learned  not  only  to  vary  o\xr 
techniques,  but  to  vary  our  approach,  our 
attitudes.  It  is  interesting  that  two  of  our 
programs,  almost  diametrically  opposed  in 
their  approach,  recently  won  honors  from 
the  same  group,  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
Awards.  One  was  "David  Brlnkley's  Jovir- 
nal."  which    is   noted   for   casting   a   bright 


light  on  America's  flaws  and  imperfections. 
The  other  was  "VB.  No.  1 :  American  Proflle," 
a  poetic  and  admiring  look  at  American  hls- 
U»j  along  Route  1  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Finally,  we  have  learned  that  news  cannot 
be  conveniently  separated  from  history,  or 
neatly  compartmented  Into  pigeonholes 
labeled  "PoUtlcs,"  "Foreign  Affairs,"  "Eco- 
nomics." "Science."  and  so  on.  We  believe 
that  past,  present,  and  future  are  one  con- 
tinuous streton.  that  yesterday's  politics  in 
California  can  affect  the  economy  of  southern 
Prance  tomorrow.  We  hold  therefore  that 
our  province  as  newsmen  embraces  anything 
of  significance  that  happens  anywhere  at 
any  time. 

Thus  we  are  now  working  on  special  pro- 
grams for  next  season  on  such  diverse  sub- 
jects as  the  French  Army  and  its  influence 
on  French  political  life,  the  training  of  a 
professional  football  player,  private  art  col- 
lections, the  life  and  culture  of  modern 
Indl^  the  history  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  rivers,  a  train  Journey  through  the 
Iron  Curtain,  the  way  of  life  ?n  modern 
Australia,  and  an  examination  of  the  prog- 
ress being  made  toward  the  discovery  of 
life  In  outer  space. 

We  believe  In  sum  that  a  society  which 
is  served  by  an  Instrument  as  powerful  as 
television,  one  which  reached  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  with  a  single  program,  and 
which  looks  with  an  unblinking  gaze  Into 
the  Kremlin,  or  under  the  Berlin  wall  or  even 
into  certain  conunlttee  rooms  of  the  Con- 
gress— that  this  society  stands  an  excellent 
chance  of  remaining  free. 
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WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
PEACEFUL  ATOM? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year  David  E.  Lilienthal,  speak- 
ing at  Princeton  University  In  the  Staf- 
ford Little  Lecture  series,  delivered  an 
address  which  merits  high  priority  con- 
sideration as  we  study  and  develop  a 
national  fuels  and  energy  policy  and  as 
we  make  allocation  of  our  financial  and 
technical  resources  in  implementing  such 
policy. 

In  his  lecture  entitled  "Whatever  Hap- 
pened to  the  Peaceful  Atom?"  Mr.  Lil- 
ienthal traces  the  development  of  atom- 
ic energy  policy  from  the  early  postwar 
period  of  optimism  and  illusion  to  the 
present  period  which  has  been  tempered 
by  reality.  The  burden  of  his  theme  is, 
in  Mr.  Lilienthal's  words,  to  bring  "the 
atom,  both  peaceful  and  military,  back 
into  perspective  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
not  of  1945  or  of  1950  or  1960,  but  of 
today." 

There  are.  In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, few  persons  in  America  today  who 
speak  with  greater  knowledge  or  a  wider 
background  In  the  entire  spectrum  of  en- 
ergy resoiu-ces.  As  a  former  Director  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  from  its 
begiiuiing  in  1933  to  1946,  and  as  Chair- 
man from  1941  to  1946,  Mr.  Lilienthal 
exercised  high  authority  and  assumed 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  both  hydro-  and  coal -generated  elec- 
trical power.  Then,  as  first  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  from 
1946  to  1950,  David  Lilienthal  was  one  of 
the  chief  architects  of  our  national  policy 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  and  the 
peacefiil  development  of  the  atom.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  background  and 
philosophy  of  this  statesman  can  ques- 
tion his  competency  In  the  energy  field 
or  his  commitment  to  the  peaceful  utili- 
zation of  the  atom. 


It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  appraisals 
of  Mr.  Lilienthal.  as  when  he  stated : 

Today  no  one  expects  or  even  predicts  that 
some  magic  of  technology  wlU  be  found 
whereby  electricity  from  the  atom  can  be 
produced  so  cheaply  and  abundantly  as  to 
cause  profound  changes  In  our  way  of  life 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  goal  has 
shifted.  Now  the  objective  U  a  quite  dif- 
ferent  one:  To  try  to  produce  atomic  elec- 
tricity that  Is  or  wUl  b«  just  as  good  as 
electricity  from  coal.  oil.  or  faUlng  water; 
or  to  use  more  formal  language.  "competU 
tive,"  meaning  competitive  in  cost. 

Mr.  Lilienthal  pointed  out,  however, 
that  in  view  of  the  hazards  of  accident 
human  error  or  sabotage,  and  the  "furi- 
ously radioactive"  character  of  waste 
materials  from  atomic  powerplants,  the 
label  of  "just  as  good"  is  a  misleading 
one.  even  U  and  when  atomic  power  can 
be  generated  at  a  cost  competitive  with 
that  of  coal  generated  electricity. 

In  measuring  the  present  level  of 
achievement  against  the  early  dreams  of 
imllmited  optimism,  Mr.  Lilienthal 
observes: 

EJveryone  now  knows  there  is  no  magic  in 
uranium  as  a  soiut^e  of  energy.  The 
glamour,  the  excitement  of  the  boundless 
possibilities  of  power  from  the  peaceful  atom 
Is  gone.  The  sooner  we  face  up  to  this  the 
better,  for  living  in  a  world  of  unreality  Is  as 
bad  for  technology  and  politics  and  to  the 
peaceful  atom  as  It  Is  In  the  fleld  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

But,  as  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
A£C  comments: 

In  1963  we  sUll  have  an  organization— the 
AXC — that  in  magnitude  of  expenditures  and 
personnel  Is  geared  to  the  objective  of  1946: 
A  revolution  to  bring  this  magic  into  reality, 
bring  on  a  new  world. 

Mr.  Lilienthal  then  poses  the  question 
of  what  the  action  of  Congress  would 
have  been  in  1946,  if  we  had  known  then 
what  we  now  know.  Accepting  the  valid 
and  constructive,  but  not  revolutionary, 
achievements  of  atomic  research  in 
medicine  and  chemistry,  ana  acknowl- 
edging that  the  reality  of  atomic  power 
development  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
dream,  would  we  now  authorize  such  a 
radical  departure  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  outlay  of  some  $15 
billion?  That  Is.  would  we  at  that  time 
have  authorized  such  a  massive  outlay 
of  financial  and  technical  resources 
largely  on  the  grounds  of  ultimately  de- 
veloping a  fuel  source  competitive  in  cost 
with  that  of  coal,  oil,  or  falling  water? 
Mr.  Lilienthal  doubts  that  Congress 
would  have  so  acted,  and  he  offers  per- 
suasive reasons  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presimie  to 
speak  with  any  particular  authority  on 
matters  regarding  the  development  of 
the  atom.  There  are  other  Members  of 
this  body,  and  particularly  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senators  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PAS-roRi),  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell],  frwn  New  Mexico  [Mr.  An- 
derson 1,  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPBR],  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
and  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  and  the 
distinguished  Junior  Senators  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson  1.  and  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CxTRTisl ;    they,    as   Senate   members   of 
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the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Q)eak  with  greater  imderstanding  and 
authority  in  this  fleld  than  I.  However, 
I  can  confirm,  on  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, the  statement  of  Mr.  Lilienthal 
that — 

Improved  technology  and  economics  In 
the  mining  of  coal  and  lU  transportation, 
greater  efflciency  in  the  tranaformatlon  of 
coal's  heat  into  electricity,  and  in  long  dis- 
tance power  transmission,  have  made  coal 
in  many  parts  of  the  country — including  the 
Ohio  VaUey— by  all  odds  the  least  costly 
source  of  energy  except  for  some  of  the 
better  water  powersites.  The  XJB.  supply  of 
coal,  with  the  new  methods  of  mining  and 
transportation  of  coal,  and  at  electricity, 
seems  at  the  moment  to  be  more  than  ade- 
quate for  decades  at  least — even  in  the  face 
of  the  steeply  moxmtlng  energy  needs  of 
this  country. 

In  Ught  of  these  facts  regarding  the 
adequacy  and  efllciency  of  coal  as  a 
major  source  of  energy,  Mr.  Lilienthal 
then  questioned  whether  the  national 
interest  justifies  the  current  level  of 
expenditure  of  funds  for  atomic  power 
development. 

In  view  of  the  extensive  burden  placed 
on  our  resources  of  both  scientific  man- 
power and  money  by  space  research,  de- 
fense needs,  and  the  development  of  the 
atom,  I  share  in  considerable  degree  Mr. 
Lilienthal's  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  continuing  to  foster  an  atomic 
policy  devel(4>ed  in  the  period  from  1946 
to  1950. 

This  certainly  Is  not  to  say  that  our 
development  of  the  atom  has  been  a 
failure.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal 90  properly  stated: 

Nothing  has  changed  the  majesty  of  the 
basic  discovery  or  its  theoretical  potential. 
The  trouble  is,  rather,  with  ourselves  for 
allowing  our  determination  that  the  atom 
should  have  a  peaceful  use  as  a  source  of 
energy  to  so  grossly  inflate  our  hopes.  There 
are  some  who  would  say  that  what  we  need 
is  a  revised  timetable  of  when  these  hopes 
may  be  realized.  But  in  the  meantime — 
and  it  may  be  many  years — several  other 
potential  sources  of  energy  and  the  improve- 
ment of  existing  soiurces  may.  as  a  conse- 
quenc*  of  the  Imperative  of  change,  rele- 
gate atomic  energy  as  a  cost-competitive 
source  of  power  to  only  specialized  and 
limited  appUcations. 

Mr.  President,  In  his  Princeton  Uni- 
versity lecture,  "Whatever  Happened  to 
the  Peaceful  Atom?"  Mr.  LiUenthal  has 
drawn  from  a  deep  reservoir  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  energy  and  power 
development.  He  has  presented  a  close- 
ly reasoned  argument  in  his  eloquent 
api)eal  to  American  policsmiakers  to 
cease  thinking  of  the  atom  as  opening 
the  door  to  some  magical  transformation 
of  our  world,  and  to  bring  our  atomic 
energy  policy  back  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  scientific  and  technological 
development. 

When  the  lecture— No.  3  in  the  Staf- 
ford Little  Lecture  series — was  first 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  President  of 
Princeton  University,  requesting  that 
the  institution  waive  its  copyrights  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  the  publication  ih  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Uie  complete 
text  of  the  Lilienthal  lecture.  I  stated 
In  that  communication  my  belief  that  it 
would  be  in  furtherance  of  the  national 
interest  to  have  this  material  before  the 


Congress  as  we  study  and  debate  our 
national  fuels  and  energy  requlremMits, 
and  as  we  inquire  Into  the  possibilities 
of  the  development  of  a  national  fuels 
and  energy  policy.  It  is  satisfying  to 
report — and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opix>r- 
timity  to  report — ^that  Princeton  Uni- 
versity officials  have  been  most  cooper- 
ative in  this  matter  and  have  authorized 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Lilienthal's  text 
In  the  Record. 

Shortly  after  this  authorization  mes- 
sage reached  me,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing telegram  from  Mr.  Lilienthal: 

I  am  tiappy  to  note  that  the  Princeton 
Press  has  notified  you  that  my  lecture  on 
the  peaceful  atom  is  one  that  you  may  in- 
sert In  the  Congressional  Rxcobo.  I  was 
grati&ed  to  note  that  as  a  Senator  you  re- 
gard the  subjects  discussed  by  me  In  this 
lecture  as  ones  that  should  be  discussed  In 
the  national  interest. 
Respectfully, 

DAVm    E.   LZLIKNTBAI.. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  the 
complete  text  of  Mr.  Lilienthal's  lecture 
on  the  subject  "Whatever  Happened  to 
the  Peaceful  Atom?"  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, consistent  with  the  authorization 
I  received  from  the  Princeton  University 
Press.  I  request  that  the  printed  Record 
shall  indicate  that  the  text  of  this  third 
of  Mr.  Lilienthal's  lectures  in  the  Staf- 
ford Little  Lecture  series  is  copyright 
1963  by  Princeton  University  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
[Copyright.  Princeton  University  Press,  1963] 

Whatever  Happened  to  the  Peacetul 

ATOM? 

(Stafford  Little  Lectures  1963,  No.  m,  Prince- 
ton University,  by  David  X.  LUienthal) 

In  my  opening  discussion  I  said  that  the 
one  great  overriding  imperative  of  mankind 
is  change.  I  recalled  from  my  own  observa- 
tion some  of  the  specific  ways  in  which,  in 
the  ao  years  since  the  towering  achievement 
of  the  first  controlled  release  of  the  energy 
In  the  atom,  the  world  of  men  and  their 
Ideas  have  undergone  and  continue  to  under- 
go swift  and  sweeping  change. 

The  world  of  1963,  I  said,  is  a  world  in 
motion,  fluid,  moving  and  responsive  to  the 
passions,  needs,  desires,  evil  and  good,  that 
lie  in  the  heart  of  man.  In  contrast  to  this 
world  of  change,  I  asserted  that  our  outlook 
and  perspective  on  the  atom  had  not 
changed  in  any  substantial  degree:  that  it 
was  still  dealt  with  as  a  thing  apart  from 
the  whole  fabric  of  hvunan  affairs.  It  Is 
my  theme  In  these  lectures  that  such  an  out- 
look needs  changing.  I  hope  I  can  con- 
tribute to  a  new  perspective  in  which  the 
atom  would  be  made  an  Integral  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  men's  affairs. 

Earlier  I  proposed  that  where  the  facts  of 
the  world  of  1963  are  In  conflict  with  the 
way  In  which  we  think  and  deal  with  the 
atom,  we  should  jettison  and  Junk  those  out- 
moded ideas. 

The  burden  of  my  theme  then,  is  that 
we  should  begin  the  process  of  bringing  the 
atom,  both  peaceful  and  military,  back  into 
perspective  in  the  light  of  the  facts  not  of 
1945  or  of  1960  or  1960,  but  of  today.  This 
theme  applies  with  particular  force  to  the 
peaceful  atom,  the  subject  of  this  third  and 
concluding  discussion. 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  of  1946  a 
young  Senator  from  Oonnsctlcut,  Brian  Mc- 
MahoD,  Introduced  a  bill  which  some  8 
months  later  was  enacted  into  law  and  is 
known  as  the  McMahon  Act.     The  Introdxic- 


tory  words  of  this  bUl  expressed  a  common 
conviction:  that  a  revolutionary  period  based 
upon  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  discoveries 
lay  just  ahead.  I  quote  from  the  congres- 
sional declaration  of  policy  of  the  McMahon 
Act: 

"The  effect  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
civilian  purposes  upon  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  structures  of  today  cannot  now 
be  determined.  It  Is  reasonable  to  antici- 
pate, however,  that  tapping  this  new  source 
of  energy  will  cause  profound  changes  in 
our  present  way  of  life." 

The  declaration  then  concludes:  "Accord- 
ingly it  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
development  and  utilization  of  atomic  energy 
shall  be  directed  toward  improving  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  increasing  the  standard  of  living, 
strengthening  free  competition  among  pri- 
vate enterprises  so  far  as  Is  practicable,  and 
cementing  world  peace." 

A  year  later  almost  to  the  day,  in  the 
mldafternoon  of  December  31.  1946.  I  was 
In  President  Trvunan's  office  In  the  White 
House  with  a  group  of  my  associates.  I  sat 
at  the  President's  elbow  as  he  signed  a  docu- 
ment that  transferred  from  the  Manhattan 
project,  as  it  was  called,  the  complex  of 
wartime  atomic  energy  faculties  of  factories, 
laboratories,  and  weapons  to  the  five-man 
Atomic  Energy  Conunisslon  of  civilians.  At 
midnight  on  that  same  day.  the  forceful  and 
dedicated  Army  officer,  who  had  carried  the 
reBf>onsibUity  for  producing  the  first  atomic 
bomb,  issued  a  farewell  message.  This  mes- 
sage included  these  words:  "Five  years  ago 
the  idea  of  atomic  power  was  only  a  dream. 
Tou  of  the  Army's  Manhattan  project  have 
made  that  dream  a  reality."  General  Groves' 
statement  then  concluded:  "With  regard  to 
peaceful  applications,  you  have  raised  the 
curtain  on  vistas  of  a  new  world." 

These  declarations  of  the  McMahon  Act 
and  of  General  Oroves'  farewell  message  re- 
flected quite  accurately  the  expectations 
widely  held  at  the  time  they  were  made  in 
1945  and  1946.  American  domestic  policy, 
and  America's  first  efforts  toward  atomic 
disarmament,  in  which  I  participated,  were 
erected  on  the  foundation  of  just  such 
expectations. 

I  fuUy  shared  these  views,  at  that  time, 
else  I  could  not  have  with  such  conviction 
and  intensity  of  effort  Joined  in  the  work 
of  trying  to  bring  these  expectations  of  a 
"new  world"  to  reaUty,  by  the  tapping  of  this 
new  source  of  energy  for  civilian  uses. 
More  than  once,  as  ASC  chairman,  in 
addressing  an  audience  of  fellow  laymen,  I 
began  my  remarks  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 
"This  object  that  I  hold  in  my  hand,"  I 
used  to  say,  holding  up  a  short  black  cyUn- 
der,  "Is  purified  uranium  meUl.  The  energy 
in  this  handful  of  metal,  when  it  has  been 
converted  through  a  controlled  chain  reac- 
tion in  an  atomic  pile.  Is  the  equivalent," 
I  used  to  say.  "of  umpteen  train  loads  of 
coal."  The  actual  nimiber  I  forget,  and  it 
isn't  important.  This  was  a  way  of  trying 
to  bring  home  to  my  fellow  citizens  the 
high  stakes  in  finding  scientific,  technical, 
and  economic  means  of  realizing  the  great 
discoveries  that  had  produced  the  atomic 
bomb.  That  was  in  the  period  of  the  late 
forties. 

More  than  16  years  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  later,  in  1963,  what  is  the 
state  of  affairs? 

Today  no  one  exi>ects  or  even  predicts 
that  some  magic  of  technology  wlU  be  found 
whereby  electricity  from  the  atom  can  be 
produced  so  cheaply  and  abundantly  as  to 
"cause  profound  changes  in  our  present  way 
of  life."  Somewhere  along  the  line  the  goal 
has  shifted.  Now  the  objective  is  a  quite 
different  one:  to  try  to  produce  atomic 
electricity  that  is  or  will  be  just  as  good  as 
electricity  from  coal,  oil,  or  falling  water; 

or  to  use  more  f<MinaI  language,  "competi- 
tive," meaning  competitive  In  cost. 
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I  bAve  uaed  the  phxaae  "Just  as  good." 
Bui  tb»  potential  hasards  to  life  and  healtb, 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  densely 
popxilated  areas  adjacent  to  powerplants 
(such  as  that  projected  In  the  Nev  York 
City's  Borough  of  Queens)  make  It  inaccu- 
rate to  label  atomic  powerplants  as  "Just  as 
good"  as  conventional  powerplants,  even 
where  the  coet  Is  virtually  the  same.  In  the 
event  of  accidents,  human  error,  or  sabotage, 
such  atomic  plants  certainly  present  greater 
hazards  than  conventional  powerplants. 

The  Insurance  industry  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  write  insurance  against  so 
widespread  a  potential  peril  to  hiunan  life 
and  property  damage  that  an  atomic  power- 
plant  presents.  So  the  Federal  Ooverament, 
by  special  statute,  now  underwrites  this 
hazard.  No  such  Insurance  problem  exists 
as  to  nonatomic  powerplants,  of  course. 

Moreover,  the  waste  materials  from  atomic 
powerplants — the  atomic  ashes,  so  to  speak— 
are  furloxisly  radioactive.  After  all  these 
years  no  entirely  satisfactory  technical  way 
has  been  found  to  treat  them  so  they  will  be 
safe,  or  even  for  their  safe  transportation 
from  powerplants  to  vmderground  storage. 
The  underground  storage  of  these  deadly 
and  massive  wastes  continue  to  constitute  a 
potential  source  of  danger  to  the  population, 
and  a  source  of  considerable  expense,  as 
compared  to  the  ashes  of  a  conventional 
thermal  electricity  plant. 

So  "ixtBt  as  good"  is  far  from  the  whole 
story.  But  except  for  these  greater  perils  of 
radioactivity,  hard  to  measure  precisely, 
atcxnic  electricity  may  well  prove  in  time  to 
be  "competitive,"  or  nearly  so,  as  to  cost, 
with  energy  from  other  sources. 

The  preamble  to  the  lIcMahon  Act  ex- 
plicitly set  the  expectations  and  premises  of 
1946:  we  were  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
source  of  energy  believed  to  be  revcdutlonary 
In  its  profound  consequences.  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  recall  that  the  Russians  expressed 
much  the  same  euphoric  expectations  about 
atomic  energy  at  that  time. 

On  this  explicit  premise  radical  and  un- 
precedented measures  were  adi^ted  by  the 
Congress  and  the  people.  It  was  becaxise  of 
these  expectations  that  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  a  new  technical  development 
became  a  monopoly  of  Government,  Its  fu- 
ture entrusted  not  to  normal  competitive 
forces  but  to  a  single  Oovemment  agency — 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission — armed  with 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  broadest  of  pow- 
ers. This  was  for  America  a  radical  step, 
and  was  recognized  as  such.  Nothing  of 
this  nature  bad  ever  been  resorted  to  in 
order  to  further  other  technical  discoveries, 
discoveries  or  inventions  that  did  in  fact 
revolutionize  our  way  of  life :  the  dynamo,  the 
electric  light,  the  automotive  engine,  the 
aeroplane,  the  radio  tube. 

Why  did  we  make  this  radical  departure 
from  our  time-tested  method  of  developing 
a  new  technology?  Certainly  not  Just  to 
produce  something  Just  as  good  as  we  had 
t>efore.  No,  it  was  because  of  a  conviction 
that  there  was  an  overriding  national  inter- 
est in  development  of  a  new  source  of  energy 
expected  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  our 
way  of  life.  This  was  the  national  Interest 
that  was  tho\ight  to  be  at  stake,  that  Justi- 
fied these  extraordinary  measures.  It  was 
this  national  Interest  that  Justified  a  pro- 
digious scale  of  effort,  vmheard  of  expendi- 
tures of  public  money,  fantastic  absorption 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  scientific,  and  tech- 
nical and  industrial  resources  of  the  Nation. 

The  scale  of  effort  today,  in  1963.  continues 
unabated.  The  AKC  is  actually  pressing  for 
a  new  program,  to  coot  $2  billion  over  a  de- 
cade. Not  Just  Improvements  in  existing  re- 
actors, but  a  whole  new  line  of  technology, 
the  so-called  breeder  reactor,  is  now  being 
boomed,  with  predictions  ranging  from  neb- 
ulous to  conservative.  But  the  goal,  the 
expectations  that  Justified  the  earlier  scale 
of  effort,  and  otir  departure  from  our  tradi- 


tional  ways  of   furthering  technology  has 
proved  long  since  unattainable. 
Does  what  made  sense  in  IMS  stin  make 
In  IMS?    This  U  what  I  ask  that  we 


Suppose  in  1946.  when  the  McMahon  Act 
was  passsd.  Congress  had  been  told  what  we 
now  know  hut  did  not  know  then:  that  if 
you  will  vest  great  powers  in  a  sjiecial  and 
luilque  Oovemment  agency,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  if  you  build  great  research 
and  development  laboratories  all  over  the 
country,  explore  for,  find  and  buy  uranium 
here  and  abroad,  subsidize  the  costs  of  ura- 
nl\im  fuel,  bear  large  development  costs  and 
part  of  capltM  costs  for  manufacturers  of 
electric  equipment  and  utilities — if  you  do 
these  things  at  the  coet  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  36  or  30  years  the  country  will 
have  a  new  scnirce  of  civilian  electricity  that 
is  Just  as  good  and  costs  no  more  than  what 
would  be  produced  without  the  AEC,  without 
these  facllitiesX  and  expenditures?  What 
would  Congress  have  said?  My  guess  is  that 
the  Congress  andUbe  people  would  have  gone 
any  lengths  for  military  objectives  of  the 
atom,  such  as  w^pons  and  the  submarine, 
but  would  have  sa(id  "nothing  doing"  on  such 
a  prospectus  for  peaceful  civilian  electricity. 
Of  course,  no  onjt  could  confidently  predict 
in  1946-,^at  thS  revolutionary  expectations 
would  ttm»-4Mit  not  to  be  realisable.  The 
effort  was  certainly  one  that  well  deserved  a 
hard  try.  The  quality  of  men  and  work  has 
been  superb.  But  It  Is  relevant  to  ask  bow 
much  longer  is  the  Oovemment  Justified  in 
pursuing  this  will-o'-the-wisp  of  power  so 
cheap  that  It  will  profoundly  change  our  way 
of  life? 

There  was  and  Is  a  great  national  interest 
in  a  new  source  of  energy  that  would  be  revo- 
lutionary. There  is  no  such  overriding  na- 
tional Interest  in  the  same  kind  of  electricity 
even  at  the  same  coet,  though  with  far 
greater  risk  to  the  population,  since  private 
and  public  power  utilities,  manufacturers 
and  fuel  producers  are  perfectly  capable  of 
meeting  that  need  In  the  foreseeable  future 
whether  by  conventional  or  atomic  plants. 

Everyone  now  knows  there  is  no  magic  In 
uranium  as  a  so\irce  of  energy.  The  glamour, 
ths  excitement  of  the  boundless  possibilities 
of  power  from  the  peaceful  atom  is  gone. 
The  sooner  we  face  up  to  this  the  better,  for 
living  in  a  world  of  unreality  is  as  l>ad  for 
technology  and  politics  as  to  the  peaceful 
atom  as  It  is  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons, 
a  subject  discussed  earlier  in  these  lectiires. 

But  we  have  failed  as  a  nation  to  recognize 
aiul  give  effect  to  this  realization  that  the 
profound  changes,  arising  out  of  a  revolu- 
tion in  atomic  energy  supply.  Just  aren't  In 
the  cards.  And  yet  In  1963  we  still  have  an 
organization — the  AEC — that  in  magnitude 
of  expenditures  and  personnel  is  geared  to 
the  objective  of  1946:  a  revolution  to  bring 
this  magic  into  reality,  to  bring  on  a  new 
world. 

The  facts  of  1963,  in  my  opinion,  show  that 
the  time  has  come  for  drastic  and  perhaps 
painful  reevaluatlon  of  the  peaceful  atom  in 
two  respects: 

First,  the  concept  of  what  the  peaceful 
atom  means  to  us  today,  and  the  realistic 
prospects  in  the  immediate  future. 

Second,  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  functions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  itself,  the 
establishment  we  have  built  up  to  bring  to 
reality  the  hopes  and  expectations  we  had  a 
right  to  hold  16  years  ago. 

Where  do  we  stand  today? 

Immediately  President  Truman  had  signed 
the  Executive  order  transferring  the  wartime 
properties  of  the  Manhattan  District  to  the 
civilian  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  we  pro- 
ceded  to  fortify  and  expand  an  already  ex- 
tensive atomic  establishment.  A  good  deal 
of  this  expansion  and  additional  investment. 
Indeed  moet  of  it,  was  attributable  to  re- 
research  and  production  plants  in  order  that 


atomic  bombs  could  be  improved  In  design 
and  their  productlcn  speeded  up. 

But  the  nonmilitary  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlsslon  program  rlsimsd  a  vary  great  deal 
ot  attenttosi  and  Investment  at  many  taclll- 
tiss  and  of  human  talentSw  The  unlversiUes 
of  the  southeast  were  brought  together  In  a 
great  expansion  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute, 
and  of  the  nonmilitary  facilities  at  Oak 
Ridge.  A  similar  program  bringing  in  uni- 
versities but  emphasizing  national  labora- 
tories has  been  carried  out  at  the  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  near  Chicago,  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  on'  Long 
Island,  the  laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  at  Ames,  the  scientific  complex  in  New 
Mexico,  the  laboratory  and  facilities  st 
Berkeley.  One  coxild  continue  this  tabula- 
tion even  fiu-ther. 

Never  has  there  been,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  so  broad  and  generously  financed  an 
attack  on  the  technical  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  bringing  a  new  sclentiflc  discovery 
into  ths  rsalm  oC  reality  and  of  widespread 
use.  This  prodislous  effort  was  predicated 
on  the  belief  and  hope  that  this  great  new 
source  of  energy  for  mankind  could  produce 
results  as  dramatically  and  decisively  bene- 
ficial to  man  as  the  bomb  was  dramatically 
destructiv*. 

This  vast  establishment  of  laboratories 
and  institutes,  of  scholarships,  or  huge  atom- 
smashers — accelerators — and  of  nuclear 
power  reactors — all  these  today  we  have. 
This  program  continues  and,  expands,  the 
total  sums  spent  being  very  great. 

But  there  are  differences.  The  difference 
Lb  in  goals  and  objectives  I  have  mentioned. 
But  there  is  also,  significantly,  a  difference 
in  mood.  The  enthusiasm,  the  sense  at  being 
in  an  heroic  period,  the  sense  of  dealing  with 
a  benign  force  of  revolutionary  consequence, 
much  of  this  has  eroded.  In  contrast  now 
we  are  told  of  possible  savings  of  a  mill  or 
two  a  kilowatt-hour,  in  another  5  or  10 
years,  or  of  conserving  our  fuel  resources  in 
another  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  Even  those 
who  laid  their  technical  reputations  on  the 
line,  and  who  made  enthusiastic  predictions 
of  a  few  years  ago  are  becoming 
disenchanted. 

A  nswspaper  story  of  May  18,  1903,  sums 
up.  In  lay  terms,  the  spirit  of  today.  A 
great  naval  oAcer.  noted  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  eelf-confldence.  was  a  witness 
before  a  congressional  oommlttae.  Admiral 
Rickover  "advised  Congress  to  make  an 
initial  investment  in  a  big  500.000  kilowatt 
nuclear  powerplant — but  not  with  tlie  idea 
ttiat  it  would  produce  economically  competi- 
tive power."  The  witness'  statement  on  the 
proposed  plant's  capability,  the  story  com- 
mented, "was  in  contrast  to  glowing  predic- 
tions given  to  the  committee  In  the  p&at 
about  proposed  powerplants. 

In  the  1940*8  it  was  reasonable  to  Join  In 
General  Groves'  and  Senator  McMahon 's 
view  of  the  possibility  of  a  "new  world"  that 
peaceful  applications  of  atomic  energy  might 
bring.  Responsible  men  spoke  of  atomic 
power  so  cheap  it  wouldn't  pay  to  meter  it. 
Moet  of  us  were  less  exuberant  by  far.  Yet 
even  those  with  a  less  euphoric  outlook 
had  ample  grounds  to  believe  that  the  expec- 
taUons  of  the  1940's  and  the  early  1950's 
should  be  given  a  bard  try,  and  that  such  an 
effort  had  a  good  chance  of  paying. 

Even  in  those  early  days  the  AEC's  general 
advisory  committee,  for  example — a  group  of 
giants — uttered  words  of  caution  about  this 
new  world.  Others,  such  as  Philip  8pom,  re- 
minded the  country  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity that  power  from  the  atom  Is  like  any 
other  power:  that  the  atom  is  Just  another 
kind  of  fuel,  not  a  magic  short-cut  to  almost 
costlees  electricity.  But  for  the  most  part 
these  voices  were  not  heeded. 

A  great  satirist.  Frank  Sulllvaa,  had  him- 
self a  very  good  time  kidding  the  cliches  of 
exuberance    of    those    days.    Some    of    you 
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will  remember  the  testimony.  In  question 
and  answer  form,  of  Frank  Sullivan's  cre- 
ation, the  cliche  expert.  Mr.  Arbuthnot. 
Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  Mr.  Sullivan's 
piece  entitled  "The  Cliche  Bxpert  Testifies 
on  the  Atom."  written  in  1948. 

From  the  witness  stand  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  the 
cliche  expert,  told  his  examiner  tliat  he'd 
better  learn  to  use  the  words  "harness"  and 
"unleash"  if  he  expected  to  talk  about  the 
atom.  "They  are  two  words  frequently  used. 
With  pea.  of  course." 

Question:  "Why  pea?" 

Answer :  "Our  everything  is  in  terms  of  the 
pea.  You  know  how  much  U  ■"  it  would 
take  to  drive  a  car  to  the  moon  and  back?" 

Question:  "No,  sir.     How  much?" 

Answer:  "A  lump  the  size  of  a  pea." 

Question:  "You  wouldn't  settle  for  a  lump 
the  size  of  a  radish  or  a  bean?" 

Answer:  "Sorry.  The  pea  is  the  accepted 
vegetable  in  these  explanations." 

Reading  some  current  atomic  power  pre- 
dictions, the  colloquy  with  the  cliche  ex- 
pert— if  BCr.  Sullivan  will  look  the  other 
way — might  continue  in  this  way: 

Question:  "After  17  years,  where  are  we 
In  1969,  Mr.  Arbuthnot?" 

Answer:  "Threshold.  Tbht  Is  the  correct 
cliche  today.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of 
cheap  atomic  power.  You'll  have  to  learn 
that  word  if  you  expect  to  be  an  atomic  ex- 
pert, my  friend." 

Question:  "But  didn't  you,  in  1954,  testify 
that  we  were  then  on  the  'threshold'.  And 
then  again  in  1960,  didn't  you  say  the  same 
thing?" 

Answer:  "Yes,  of.  course  I  did.  Threshold 
it  was  and  threshold  is  still  the  correct 
cliche." 

Question:  "And  how  high  is  that  thresh- 
old In  1963?" 

Answer:  "High?  Oh.  the  same  height  as 
in  1964.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year  high.    Breeder." 

Question:  "Breeder,  Mr.  Arbuthnot?  This 
Lb  a  mixed  audience  and  I'll  ask  you  to  watch 
your  language." 

Answer:  "Take  it  easy.  Breeder,  that's  the 
newest  atomic  cliche.  When  you  get  asked 
hard  questions  about  the  old-fashioned 
atomic  p>owerplant.  Just  say  'breeder'  and 
you're  off  the  hook,  because  a  breeder  atomic 
plant  has  never  yet  been  built  so  who  can 
dispute  the  lovely  forecasts?  Youll  learn 
this  atomic  cliche  thing  yet,  my  friend." 

The  ease  with  which  Mr.  SxUlivan  made 
fxm  of  the  cliches  of  1946  may  have  indi- 
cated that  perhaps  there  was  more  than  a 
little  puffing  in  the  buildup  of  atomic 
energy.  Or  perhape  It  simply  shows  that 
even  as  to  great  sclentiflc  discoveries  a  little 
kidding  now  and  then  is  healthy.  It  might 
be  useful — and  fun — if  Mr.  Sullivan  turned 
his  considerable  talents  for  satire  looee  on 
some  of  the  purple  cliches  about  the  space 
age,  current  successor  to  the  atomic  new 
world. 

To  recapitulate:  what  then  is  the  record? 
In  the  effort  to  produce  economic  atomic 
power  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  past  20 
years  has  Invested  great  sums  in  plants, 
1  'boratorles,  reactors  and  In  Incentives.  Note 
that  Incentives  cost  as  much  as  subsidies  but 
avoids  that  naughty  word. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  except  where 
the  costs  of  producing  electricity  from  other 
sources  of  heat  are  high,  atomic  power  is 
not  cheaper  but  costlier  than  conventional 
power. 

The  main  reasons  for  this,  to  oversim- 
plify, appear  to  be  three.  First,  the  amount 
of  Investment  in  plant  to  produce  atomic 
power  turned  out  to  be  far  greater  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  Second,  prob- 
lems of  safety  to  the  population  are  by  no 
means  solved,  and  require  expense  of  consid- 
erable magnitude.  But  the  third  reason  Ls 
probably  as  important  as  these  two.  To 
moet   everyone's  surprise   the  cost  of  elec- 


tricity from  coal  has  been  drsstlcslly  reduced 
in  recent  years,  and  Is  continuing  to  be  fur- 
ther reduced  as  the  reserves  of  coal  in  lo- 
cations that  new  technology  makes  economic, 
are  ample  for  a  ooDsldsrabls  period. 

The  story  of  the  second  coming  of  coal 
as  a  source  of  energy  in  the  past  10  years  is 
a  good  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
predict  a  specific  change  on  a  long-range 
basis. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  AXC  on 
atomic  power  predicts  the  state  of  our  coal 
and  oil  reserves  In  a  century  or  less  and  also 
predicts  the  state  of  affairs  two  centuries 
hence.  This  Is  worth  no  more,  I  fear,  than 
a  prediction  made  in  1763  before  the  auto- 
mobile, about  what  the  highway  system  of 
America  would  be  like  In  1863  and  1963. 

Coal  Is  not  glamorous,  like  the  atom  or 
waterpower.  It  is  a  very  humble  source  of 
electricity.  The  coal  industry  for  two  gen- 
erations was  called  a  sick  industry.  For  a 
long  time  technical  advances  in  mining  and 
transporting  coal  at  lower  cost  and  of  pro- 
ducing electricity  from  the  heat  of  burning 
coal  advanced  hardly  at  all  in  an  economic 
sense.  In  the  mysterious  way  by  which 
changes  take  place  at  the  moet  unexpected 
places,  suddenly  coal  in  the  last  decade  has 
made  enormous  strides. 

I  recall  the  Judgment  on  an  atomic  energy 
International  ownership  proposal,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished British  physicist.  Dr.  P.  M.  S. 
Blackett.  Writing  in  1948  he  said,  "Amer- 
ica's fuel  reserves  are  only  likely  to  be  ade- 
quate in  the  future  at  steeply  rising  costs." 
This  proved  to  be  off  the  beam  by  180  de- 
grees. Actually  the  proven  reserves  have 
Increased  and  electric  generating  costs  have 
declined  "steeply." 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  describe  that  prog- 
ress toward  lower  and  lower  costs  of  coal- 
generated  electricity.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  Improved  technology  and  economics  In 
the  mining  of  coal  and  its  transportation, 
greater  efficiency  in  the  transformation  of 
coal's  heat  into  electricity,  and  in  long- 
distance power  transmission  have  made  coal 
In  many  parts  of  the  country — including  the 
Ohio  Valley — by  all  odds  the  least  costly 
source  of  energy  except  for  some  of  the  bet- 
ter waterpower  sites.  The  n.S.  supply  of 
coal,  with  the  new  methods  of  mining 
and  transportation  of  coal  and  of  elec- 
tricity seems  at  the  moment  to  be  more  than 
adequate  for  decades  at  least,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  steeply  mounting  energy  needs  of 
this  coxuitry. 

But  is  the  issue  of  1963  whether  uranium 
as  a  fuel  is,  or  will  be,  less  or  more  costly 
than  coed  by  a  itilll  or  two  per  unit  of  elec- 
tricity? This  appears  to  be  the  curredPt 
Justification  for  expenditure  of  Oovemment 
funds  for  atomic  development.  But  if  that 
Ls  all  that  is  presently  at  stake,  I  doubt 
whether  the  national  Interest  Justifies  these 
expenditures.  Certainly,  the  Justification  Is 
a  far  cry  from  the  initial  prospectus  for  this 
extensive  program. 

A  word  about  other  fuels:  gas  and  oil. 

Natural  gas  prices  have  been  rising,  and 
its  future  as  a  boiler  fuel  is  limited  because 
of  its  higher  value  for  other  uses.  Fuel  oil 
Is  a  byproduct  of  the  oil  industry's  produc- 
tion of  higher  value  products  and,  therefore, 
offers  only  limited  competition  to  coal  as  a 
fuel  for  the  rapidly  expanding  production  of 
electric  pwwer,  except  In  especially  favorable 
locations. 

But  it  was  not  only  a  major  economic 
source  of  heat  and  power  that  those  vast 
expenditures  were  intended  to  secure.  It 
was  believed  that  atomic  discoveries  would 
produce  revolutionary  advances  not  only  in 
basic  science  but  in  their  application  in 
medicine  and  in  the  growing  of  food  and 
fiber,  a  revolutionary  contribution  to  the 
conquest  of  poverty  and  disease  on  a  world- 
wide scale. 


Turning  now  briefly  to  these  other 
of  the  peaceful  atom.  The  radioactive  iso- 
tope has  indeed  been  a  great  boon  as  a  tool 
of  science.  Those  who  in  the  forties  sensed 
that  this  might  well  be  the  grsatest  benign 
use  of  atomic  energy  have  thus  far  been 
proven  right.  The  radioactive  isotope  hat 
had  important,  though  still  limited,  applica- 
tions, in  medicine  and  in  a  few  other  areas, 
such  as  in  chemical  engineering.  As  to  in- 
dustrial applications  though  a  new  and  real- 
istic note  of  prudence  is  emerging.  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  for  example,  recently  an- 
nounced its  success  in  using  a  radioactive 
substance,  cobalt  60.  as  a  catalyst  to  produce 
small  quantities  of  the  organic  comix>xind, 
ethyl  bromide.  The  headline  was  of  the 
style  of  the  old  exuberant  era:  "The  atom 
runs  a  chemical  plant."  But  in  the  fine 
print,  the  company's  chemist  said.  "It's  Just 
another  type  of  cataljrst,  another  tool  to 
consider.  Ultraviolet  light  and  chemical 
agents  may  still  be  the  best,  most  economi- 
cal way  to  produce  many  chemicals."  The 
atom  In  chemistry  is  now  seen  to  be  a  part 
of  the  mainstream  of  chemistry,  not  a  kind 
of  magic. 

There  continues  to  be  a  very  high  level 
of  Intellectual  excitement  and  progress  in 
phjrsics,  following  the  path  cut  a  genera- 
tion ago  by  such  giants  as  the  late  Niels 
Bohr  and  his  younger  creative  counterparts, 
some  of  them  in  the  very  community  where 
I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight.  The  money 
and  brains  devoted  to  nuclear  science  apart 
from  research  and  development  for  atomic 
power,  have,  I  think,  been  well  spent.  I  am, 
however,  not  the  only  one  by  any  means  who 
questions  whether  as  large  a  part  of  our 
total  resources  of  brains  and  money  as  is 
devoted  to  this  area  of  science — ^the  millions 
on  accelerators  for  example — is  Justified 
compared  with  the  opportunities  In  other 
fields  such  as  biochemistry. 

The  problems  of  securing  safe  and  com- 
petitively economic  power  from  the  atom 
have  proved  to  be  very  considerable.  Other 
sources  of  power  are  ample  and  are  dimin- 
ishing in  coet. 

If  we  accept  these  propositions,  we  will 
have  a  new  perspective  that  can  save  vast 
BimiB  at  Government  funds;  a  great  deal  of 
scientific  and  technical  talent  could  be  more 
beneficially  used  in  other  areas.  For  this  I 
believe  we  can  be  sure:  at  the  time  and 
place  the  economics  of  power  show  need  for 
atomic  energy  when  compared  with  the  costs 
and  safety  of  power  from  other  sources  of 
energy  the  manufacturers  of  equipment  and 
the  utility  Industry,  private  and  public,  will 
supply  that  need  without  Government 
prodding. 

Where  there  is  no  present  or  prospective 
economic  need  for  a  product  or  service,  does 
it  make  sense  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  spend  as  much 
as  it  does  on  civilian  atomic  energy?  I 
strongly  doubt  this.  Military  applications, 
including  the  nuclear  submarine  power- 
plant,  stand  In  a  different  categcuy,  of  course. 

Does  It  make  sense  for  some  of  America's 
ablest  technical  men  in  the  AEC.  Its  con- 
tractors, and  in  industry  to  confront  frus- 
tration after  frustration  for  no  presently 
foreseeable  overriding  public  purpose,  as 
things  now  stand?  The  question  deserves  an 
objective  analysis,  not  served  by  another 
round  of  long-range  predictions  of  what  we 
shall  need  In  3063. 

We  can  well  be  proud — I  certainly  am — of 
our  great  atomic  lalxM-atorlee  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  of  which  I  had  some  di- 
rect responsibility.  But  should  we  aasiune 
they  always  expand,  that  they  will  never  be 
cut  back  In  favor  of  other  kinds  of  research? 
A  kind  of  Parkinson's  law  of  research  has 
developed:  that  research  expands  as  fast  as 
money  for  that  work  is  made  available. 
Fifteen  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
for  research  could  become  30  billions  If   we 
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dont  tak«  a  hxird  look  at  Parkliuon's  I«w 
Qt  r*»mmrcli.  soon. 

In  our  constantly  e«p»n<Unf  rewarch  and 
development  effort*  abould  we  not  itc^  to 
quection  the  effect  on  the  ecale  ot  thoee 
efforts  ot  tlie  rise  of  nev  sclentlflc  areas  of  at 
least  eqiuJ.  perlutps  greater,  promise  than 
that  of  the  peaceful  atom? 

Another  question:  the  Atomic  Eners7 
Commission  continues  to  stockpile  uranium. 
By  1966,  we  are  told,  there  will  be  a  surpliis 
of  uranium  over  needs  for  weapons  and  re- 
actors of  a  value  of  a  billion  dollars.  Do  the 
proepecta  for  atomic  reactors  in  the  coming 
decade  Justify  such  a  surplus  reserve?  If 
not,  can  we  afford  to  build  a  kind  of  atomic 
political  pork  barrel,  or  a  uranium  con- 
gressional bloc  like  tlie  silver  bloc? 

The  reasons  we  continue  to  do  these 
things  in  tbe  face  of  the  changed  prospects 
tbat  atomic  power  will  bave  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  American  life  are  various. 

Some  are  straight  political  ones.  Some  are 
the  natural  and  Justifiable  pride  of  men 
whose  technical  careers  bave  been  given  over 
to  this  goal  and  who  have  understandable 
dUBcuIty  being  wholly  objective  about  the 
resxilts. 

But  deeper  still.  I  think,  are  the  remnants 
of  a  noble  resolve  that  we  must  prove  that 
the  atom  has  a  present  peaceful  non- 
weapons  use  of  very  great  importance. 

As  ffrst  chairman  of  A£C  and  before  that 
as  one  of  those  who  helped  draft  a  State 
Department  proposal  for  International  con- 
trol of  the  atom  I  bad  a  share  In  formulating 
and  popularizing  that  hope  of  unlimited 
peaceful  potentials.  But  in  the  interven- 
ing 17  years  the  hopes  are  considerably 
dhnmed.  The  rhetoric  and  the  emotion, 
however,  linger  on;  the  facts  should  be  faced, 
for  they  will  prevail. 

Is  the  peacefxil  atom  then  a  goldbrlck. 
a  fiasco,  a  flop?  Not  at  all.  Nothing  has 
changed  the  majesty  of  the  basic  discovery 
of  its  theoretical  potential.  The  trouble  is 
rather  with  oxirselves  for  allowing  oxir  de- 
termination that  the  atom  should  have  a 
peaceful  use  as  a  source  of  energy  to  so 
grossly  inflate  our  hopes.  There  are  some 
who  would  say  that  what  we  need  Is  a  re- 
Tlsed  timetable  of  when  these  hopes  may  be 
realized.  But  in  the  meantime — and  It  may 
be  many  years — several  other  potential 
sources  of  energy  and  the  Improvement  of 
existing  soxirces  may,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
imperative  of  change,  relegate  atomic  energy 
as  a  coet-cosnpetltlve  source  of  power  to 
only  specialised  and  limited  applications. 

Why  were  our  hopes  inflated? 

The  basic  cause,  I  think,  was  a  conviction. 
and  one  that  I  shared  fully,  and  tried  to  In- 
culcate In  others,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
discovery  that  had  produced  so  tenible  a 
weapon  simply  had  to  have  an  important 
peaceful  use.  Snch  a  sentiment  is  far  from 
ignoble.  We  are  a  peitce-Iovlng  people. 
Kveryone,  our  leaders  and  laymen  and  scien- 
tists and  military  men,  wanted  to  establish 
that  there  Is  a  beneficial  use  of  this  great 
discovery.  We  were  grimly  determined  to 
prove  that  this  discovery  was  not  Just  a 
weapon.  This  led  perhaps  to  wishful  think- 
ing, a  wishful  elevation  of  the  "sunny  side" 
of  the  atom.  So  we  did  not  see  atomic  energy 
as  Just  another  form  of  heat,  another  fuel. 
We  gave  it  a  unique  stat\is.  We  took  it  out 
of  the  stream  of  llfe.^made  for  It  a  place 
apart. 

Now  our  emotional  attitude  has  swung  to 
the  other  extreme.  We  are  disenchanted 
with  the  peaceful  atom  as  U  It  were  some- 
how human  and  had  deliberately  failed  us. 
The  strong  attraction  of  the  peaceful  atom 
■a  an  offset  to  the  terrors  of  the  atom's 
destructlveness  as  a  weapon  have  led  to 
some  strange  results.  A  few  words  about 
them  may  illuminate  the  problem  we  face 
in  fettiBg  the  peaceful  atom  Into  perspec- 
tive, of  returning  it  to  its  place  as  one  part  of 
oxir   sdenttflc    and    technical   development. 


And  it  la  to  seek  a  new  perq>ectlve  that  Is 
the  thwme  of  these  discussions. 

One  or  two  lllu8tratl<ms  win  do  for  our 
purpose.  Tears  afo  the  Buadans  annoimoed 
that,  unlike  the  bloodthirsty  Americans  who 
only  thought  of  the  atom  in  terms  of  de- 
struction, they,  the  Russians,  were  develop- 
ing this  explosive  for  peaceful  purposes,  such 
as  great  excavation  for  porta  and  the  like. 
Most  knowledgeable  people  at  that  time 
thought  this  was  a  characteristic  piece  of 
Soviet  cold  war  propaganda,  and  obvious 
nonsense.  Yet  the  pressure  on  us  to  prove 
that  at(Mnlc  weapons  were  not  the  only  prod- 
uct of  these  great  scientific  efforts  was  such 
that  our  own  atomic  energy  program  has 
gone  in  for  this  kind  of  thing:  projecu  for 
blowing  out  harbors,  making  explosions  un- 
derground to  produce  steam  and  so  on.' 
Without  Judging  the  details  of  these  under- 
takings, the  Important  thing  Is  that  it  shows 
how  far  the  desire  of  scientists  and  adminis- 
trators will  carry  them  when  we  try  to  es- 
tablish a  nonmllltary  use  when  no  substan- 
tial one  of  current  Importance  has  been 
proven. 

For  example,  dramatic  pictures  of  a  great 
hole  blasted  out  in  the  desert  by  a  peaceful 
atomic  explosion,  in  July  1962,  were  released 
to  the  press  by  AEC.  for  the  first  time.  In 
November.  The  release  was  at  a  time  when 
the  AECTs  budget  for  this  kind  of  spectacu- 
lar was  before  the  Budget  Bxireau.  Or  to 
take  another  example:  as  a  buildup  for  this 
peaceful  use  of  the  atom  the  amount  of 
earth  moved  by  this  explosion  in  the  desert 
was  compared  with  the  earth  moved  in 
digging  a  tunnel  under  New  York's  East 
River,  where  an  atomic  explosion  would 
hardly  be  welcomed.  This  Is  J\ist  another 
of  the  many  Instances  of  the  way  In  which 
public  relations  techniques — the  not-so- 
hldden  persuader — have  been  used  to  pro- 
mote the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
atom. 

Another  consequence  of  this  same  kind 
of  effort  to  glamorize  the  atom  Is  a  for- 
eign aid  program  within  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  part  of  President  Elsenhower's 
program  in  1954  called  atoms  for  peace. 
An  elaborate  ritual  for  providing  atomic  re- 
search and  reactor  eq\ilpment  and  technol- 
ogy to  such  coiuitrles  as  Thailand  and 
Guatemala  and  other  similar  underdeveloped 
countries  became  an  expensive  showpiece  of 
the  ABC  program.  Much  of  this  was  as 
meaningless  and  wasteful  an  operation  as 
could  be  Imagined;  for  most  of  these  coun- 
tries had  hardly  a  cadre  of  scientists,  or  the 
necessary  facilities  to  put  this  exchange  of 
atomic  knowledge  to  any  significant  use. 
Erven  as  a  propaganda  move  It  was  self-de- 
feating and  naive.  A  great  many  of  these 
countries  need  and  could  use  doctors  and 
medicine,  storage  batteries,  plows  and  ferti- 
lizers and  seed — and  gootl  elementary  scien- 
tific instruction.  Only  the  desire  to  prove 
somehow  that  atoms  were  for  peace  could 
Justify  the  absurdity  of  a  separate  program, 
not  in  the  foreign  aid  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment, but  in  the  ASC. 

Let  me  cite  another  consequoice  of  the 
"come  hither"  of  the  peaceful  atom,  so  that 
it  overshadows  other  equally  promising  areas 
of  science.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the 
AEC,  it  has  always  been  easier  to  get  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  for  science  and  re- 
search if  somehow  the  atom  can  be  tacked 
on  to  the  request.  This  Is  not  to  deprecate 
the  importance  of  the  huge  accelerators  run- 
ning into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  provided  for,  or  the  elaborate 
and  even  luxurious  laboratories  that  have 
grown  up  at  Oak  Ridge,  the  Argonne,  Brook- 
haven,  and  Berkeley.  These  vast  and  exten- 
sive scientific  establishments  at  public  ex- 
pense are  amply  Justified,  even  though  the 
results  for  science  would  seem  rather  disap- 
pointing when  compared  with  the  possibili- 
ties and  needs  of  alternative  ways  ot  fur- 
thering basic  science.     But  there  are  other 


claimants  for  research  funds,  such  as  in 
medical  research,  partlculany  In  the  field  of 
biology. 

I  submit  that  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
Congress  to  allocate  approprUtely  the  total 
resources  of  the  country  to  be  expended  on 
scientific  research  and  developoaent  so  long 
as  the  atom  Is  thought  of  and  dealt  with 
not  as  one  segment  of  scientific  effort  to  be 
balanced  against  other  segments,  but  as  a 
thing  apart.  Until  the  atom  Is  brought  back 
fully  into  the  mainstream  of  the  scientific 
effort  of  the  country,  as  an  element  of  that 
mainstream.  Congress  will  continue  to  be 
vulnerable  to  special  pleading  for  funds  for 
atomic  research  with  little  opportumty  real- 
istically to  weigh  that  field  against  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  other  parts  of  science. 
Science  is  a  single  fabric.  To  separate  out 
the  atom  njay  have  seemed  Justified  In  1946 
or  even  1956.  One  must  seriously  question 
whether  this  is  any  longer  JxisUfled  In  the 
light  of  1963. 

Of  all  our  national  resources,  minds  are 
the  most  important.  Two-thirds  of  the 
trained  minds  available  for  exploring  our 
sclentlflc  and  technical  frontiers  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  atomic  energy,  space  and  de- 
fense activities  ot  our  country.  Let  me 
underline  that:   two- thirds. 

As  a  consequence  all  the  rest  of  America's 
needs  are,  relatively,  impoverished,  neglected 
and  starved. 

For  the  first  time  the  country  is  beginning 
to  realize  that  you  cannot  have  a  satisfac- 
tory economic  growth  rate  we  hear  so  much 
about  but  of  which  we  see  little.  If  this  two- 
thirds  allocation  of  our  trained  brains  goes 
on  much  longer.  President  Kennedy's  Eco- 
nomic Report  to  Congress  of  December  21, 
1962,  has  this  comment  to  make:  "We  have." 
he  said  of  this  two-thirds  absorption  of 
trained  minds,  "paid  a  price  by  sharply 
limiting  the  scarce  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing resources  available  to  the  civilian  sectors 
of  the  American  economy." 

The  civilian  sectors  is  a  colorless  econo- 
mist's term  for  what  It  is  that  keeps  America 
going.  Cut  off  the  research  and  technical 
blood  supply  to  the  civilian  sectors  and  the 
space,  defense,  and  atomic  energy  programs 
will  have  no  one  left  to  pay  their  bills.  Cut- 
ting back  on  this  drain  on  scarce  brains  Isn't 
proposed  in  the  President's  economic  report. 
I  suggest  Congress  consider  the  atomic  en- 
ergy program  as  one  good  plaee  to  begin  to 
cut  back  sharply,  to  make  more  brains  avail- 
able to  some  of  the  presently  starved  civilian 
areas  of  science  and  technology. 

Three  prc^xjsltions  then  need  to  be 
weighed,  debated,  and  conclusions  reached  If 
we  are  to  bring  up  to  date  our  basic  premise 
about  the  peacefiU  atom,  vintage  1963. 

I  suggest  the  1963  premises  should  be 
these: 

1 .  Energy  from  the  atom  is  not  now  needed 
for  civilian  purposes. 

2.  At  the  time  and  place  where  it  is  needed 
it  will  be  forthcoming  without  governmental 
prodding.  If  there  is  a  real  need,  it  will  be 
met  by  the  utility  and  manufacturing  Indtis- 
trles,  as  it  has  been  with  the  automobile,  the 
diesel  engine,  the  telephone,  and  so  on,  in 
response  to  proved  economic  need. 

3.  There  Is  now  no  urgent  fuels  or  power 
crisis  and  no  prospect  of  one  in  the  fore- 
seeable futxire;  when  such  a  shortage  looms. 
It  Will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  atom  II  that 
Is  then  the  best  alternative. 

In  short,  then,  we  should  stop  trying  to 
force  feed  atomic  energy.  Throw  away  the 
present  discredited  timetable.  Doo't  aban- 
don the  hope,  of  course,  but  deal  vrith  it 
realistically. 

The  same  approach  should  apply  to  the 
atom  In  basic  science,  in  medicine,  and  agri- 
culture, and  industry;  welgb  these  claims 
for  funds  for  research  and  devekipment  ef- 
forts along  with  others,  not  give  the  atom  a 
place  apart. 


loes 
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If  we  sre  going  to  readjust  our  ideas  about 
the  emphft***  we  ought  to  place  on  the  peace- 
ful atom  then  perhaps  some  revision  la  In 
order  as  to  tbs  agency  fhat  has  responsl- 
Mllty  t«r  it.  This  Is  said  noi  because  the 
ASO  has  not  dosM  a  good  Job,  but  the  con- 
tours of  Its  Job  should  conform  to  our  1963 
picture  of  the  atom,  not  that  of  1946  when 
it  was  establlshsd. 

Why  did  Concress.  in  1946,  with  the  eo\m- 
try*s  general  approval  set  up  a  wholly  sepa- 
rate agency  for  the  atom?  This  made  good 
sense  in  1946  for  three  chief  reasons: 

1.  At  that  time,  we  alone  had  the  bomb. 
We  had  committed  ourselves  to  Interna- 
tional controL  We  were  sincerely  attempt- 
ing to  prove  to  the  world  that  our  inten- 
tions were  peaceful.  Therefore,  custody  and 
control  and  development  of  this  terrible  new 
force  were  properly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  civilian  agency — not  the  military. 

3.  Secrecy.  CoUectlng  all  of  the  functions 
relating  to  the  atom  in  a  single  huge  agency 
seemed  to  be  the  best  safeguard  possible 
against  the  loss  of  the  scientific  and  techni- 
cal secrets  we  and  the  British  together  had  in 
our  possession. 

8.  Third,  atomic  energy  was  generally  ex- 
pected to  transform  the  face  of  industrial 
society  within  a  short  space  of  time,  and 
therefore  a  special  new  agency  was  clearly 
needed  to  prepare  and  plan  for  such  a 
dynamic  change. 

These  reasons  were  certainly  valid  in  1946 
and  1947.  But  what  about  today?  Let's 
look  at  them  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of 
1963. 
1.  First,  the  emphasis  on  a  civilian  agency. 
The  world  is  now  and  has  been  for  some 
years  In  an  atomic  arms  race.  The  hope  of 
international  control  la  dim.  Not  only  does 
Russia  have  the  bomb,  but  France  will  soon, 
and  other  natloiu  as  well  In  due  course.  The 
mUitary  facts  of  1963  now  have  forced  us  to 
place  large  quantities  of  nuclear  arms  direct- 
ly in  the  hands  of  our  military — in  the  sklesj 
in  missiles,  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  un- 
der the  seas. 

We  still  have  civilian  control  in  the  sense 
that  the  President,  as  always,  is  responsible, 
but  the  role  of  the  AEC  as  a  q}eclal  civilian 
custodian  and  watchdog  is.  of  necessity,  a 
fiction. 

The  AEC  fimctlons  chiefly  as  a  designer, 
developer,  maker  and  tester  of  atomic  weap- 
onry. These  are  grave  technical  responsibili- 
ties, and  have  been  carried  with  distinction 
by  able  men.  But  as  the  reason  for  a  sharp 
separation  between  civilian  and  military 
roles  has  faded,  so  the  distinctive  role  of  the 
AEC  has  changed.  The  AEC  as  weaponeer 
has  in  fact  become  perforce  very  much  a  part 
of  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  NaUon, 
serving  the  needs  and  goals  of  that  Military 
Establishment  as  defined  by  the  military. 
The  spectrum  ot  weapons  and  the  range  of 
war  plans  Is  now  very  broad  Indeed,  from  In- 
tercontinental missiles  to  conventional  tools 
of  the  Infantry  or  of  guerrilla  warfare.  With 
so  broad  a  context  the  ABC,  expert  in  nu- 
clear weaponry  alone,  can  hardly  provide  an 
Indispensable  independent  civilian  Judgment 
to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  BeallsticaUy.  isnt  the 
AEC  essentially  not  too  different  from  any 
major  technical  contractor  to  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  area  ot  missiles,  say,  or 
other  new  weapons? 

2.  As  for  the  second  reason,  secrecy,  the 
reasons  for  secrecy  diminished  in  1949,  when 
Russia  tested  Its  first  bomb.  Atomic  secrecy 
still  has  some  value  to  us,  but  since  1949 
it  has  become  progressively  less  crucial. 
First,  because  we  realised  gradiially  that  se- 
crecy in  basic  science  Is  a  myth.  Second, 
because  the  variety  of  secreU  (that  U,  of 
temporary  teduiological  advantages)  has 
multiplied — In  rocketry,  In  submarines, 
etc.— and  is  very  far  from  being  preponder- 
ant in  the  atomic  field,  as  once  had  been  the 
case.  The  functkm  of  the  ASO  as  a  gigantic 
strongbox  for  all  the  major  UB.  weapon  se- 
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crets — the  picture  in  1946 — ^Just  does  not  Jibe 
with  the  facta  of  1963. 

3.  The  new  world  of  atomic  plenty,  as  re- 
viewed earlier  does  not  exist.  Certainly  the 
peaceful  atom  occupies  a  subordinate  role 
in  the  development  of  the  United  States  to- 
day and  will  continue  thus  for  years  to  come. 

In  simk,  the  three  chief  reasons  for  the 
estabUshment  of  the  ABC  in  1946  are  no 
longer  wholly  valid  in  the  world  of  1963. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  AEC  has  failed. 
It  certainly  has  not.  But  we  ought  to  take 
a  fresh  look  at  the  AEC  and  be  sure  that 
it  Is  geared  to  the  realities  of  today,  and 
not  to  the  exploded  premises  of  1946. 

The  reality  Is  that  the  atom  has  not  Jus- 
tified the  separate  and  unique  status  which 
Congress  understandedly  assigned  it  in  1946. 
It  has  not  been  the  ultimate  weapon  as  once 
was  said,  not  the  single  necessary  weapon. 
It  has  not  revolutionized  Industrial  society. 
It  has  achieved  good,  heartwarming  results, 
but  no  revcriutlonary  advance  in  medicine. 
The  peacefvil  atom  has  not  ushered  In  a  new 
world  but  has  rather  beconxe  a  part,  a  minor 
part,  of  the  old  one.  And  yet  the  official 
sponsor  and  trustee  of  the  atom  In  this  coun- 
try, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has 
hardly  changed  at  all. 

A  revision  of  the  AEC  so  that  Its  functions 
conform  to  the  facts  of  1963  would  seem  to 
he  In  order.  To  recommend  the  details  of 
how  such  a  reemphasis  ought  to  be  worked 
out  in  terms  of  transfer  of  functions  and 
even  loppings-off  are  not  a  responsibility  of 
mine  or  any  other  private  citizen.  Whether 
the  AEC  has  one  administrator  or  its  present 
five  commissioners,  or  whether  such-and- 
such  a  division  ought  to  be  reduced  from  50 
desks  to  1  or  2  •  •  •  these  matters  are  of 
interest  to  me  chiefly  as  a  taxpayer. 

What  does  concern  me  is  that  steps  are 
taken  to  get  the  atom  fully  back  Into  the 
stream  of  American  life,  and  in  a  role  of 
proper  proportions.  I  want  my  government 
to  continue  to  encourage,  through  every 
means,  the  broad  growth  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development — and  that  means  all 
of  science  not  as  in  the  past  singling  out  the 
atom  for  preferential  treatment.  I  do  not 
want  atomic  science,  because  of  the  euphoria 
of  the  past,  or  present-day  lobbying  power, 
to  secure  more  than  its  Justifiable  share  of 
our  research  resources  of  money  and  brains. 
If  the  most  efficient  way  of  insuring  a  bal- 
anced scientific  development  means  trans- 
ferring from  the  AEC  all  of  its  grants  or 
scholarships,  and  turning  these  over,  say,  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  then  I 
would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  such  a  move. 
Similarly.  I  favor  continuing  technical  and 
financial  aid  to  underdeveloped  coiuitries 
and  if  in  certain  Instances  such  aid  would  be 
wisely  supplemented  by  an  atomic  power 
installation,  well  and  good.  But  the  Idea  of  a 
separate  atomic  point  4  program,  carried 
on  almost  as  if  the  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  foreign  aid  did  not  exist, 
makes  no  sense  to  me  whatsoever. 

This  artificial  apartness  of  the  atom  in 
areas  where  this  Is  not  Justified  has  been 
and  Is  not  only  wasteful  but  harmful.  Let 
me  cite  but  one  example  of  many. 

A  few  years  ago  almost  by  accident  the 
public  discovered  that  containers  of  low- 
level  radlo(u;tive  waste  products  were  being 
diunped  into  the  coastal  waters  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  that  area  fishing  Is  an  impor- 
tant Industry  and  a  source  of  food  for  the 
whole  Northeast.  In  the  summer  the  beaches 
are  used  by  millions  of  people  for  recreation. 
This  dumping  was  done  with  the  permission 
of  the  ABO,  but  apparently  the  marine  biol- 
ogists and  the  State  and  Federal  agencies 

with  responsibility  for  health  did  not  super- 
vise the  dimiplng.  The  ABC  suffered  In  pres- 
tige by  this  unfortunate  ass\miptlon  that 
because  radiation  was  its  field,  they  were 
also  experts  on  public  health.  A  more  serl- 
OUB  consequence:  by  this  sense  of  atomic 
apartness     the    State    and     Federal     public 


health  servloes  were  <leprfved  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  beoosne  fully  knowledgeable  of  the 
radlaaon  hasards— or  absenca  of  hanrds — ^la 
such  wastes  and  how  to  protect  against  them. 
Today  more  and  more  the  functions  of  ABC 
that  involve  eatsting  technical  agendeB  are 
being  slowly  transferred  to  thoss  agsnolss. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  direction  I  urge:  put> 
ting  the  atom  into  the  mainstream  of  men's 
affairs,  not  artificially  keeping  it  separate 
and  apart. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  do  in  this  dis- 
cussion Is: 

To  take  a  look  at  the  peaceful  atom  and 
also  at  the  executive  establishment  con- 
cerned with  the  atom,  in  the  li^t  of  the 
facts  of  1963.  This  has  been  an  effort  to  see 
the  peaceful  atom  not  as  it  once  was  viewed, 
but  as  It  really  Is  today.  On  the  basis  of 
that  examination  I  have  suggested  some 
changes  are  due,  perhaps  overdue.  What  I 
have  said  of  the  peaceful  atom  is  based  on 
the  theme  of  these  lectxires;  naxnely,  that  the 
atom  Is  not  something  magic  and  separate 
and  apart,  but  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  life  of  which  change  Is  the 
basic  Imperative. 


FEDERAL.  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Howell  Appling.  Jr..  secretary  of 
state  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  has  called 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleague,  Senator 
Nbuberckk,  and  vayseU  the  enrolled 
senate  Joint  memorial  4  which  was 
adopted  recently  by  the  52d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Oregon. 

I  ask  iinanlmous  ccmsent.  on  b^ialf  of 
my  colleague  and  myself,  that  this  me- 
morial, dealing  with  the  Importance  of 
obtaiiiing  adequate  funds  for  the  water 
pollution  control  program  at  Oregon 
State  University,  be  set  forth  at  this 
point  in  my  ronarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

SxNATX  Jonrr  MncoaisL  4 

To  His  Excellency,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Vnttod  mates  o/ 
America,  in  Congren  Aasemmm: 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  69d  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  is  legis- 
lative session  assembled,  most  respectfully 
represent  as  foUows: 

Whereas  xmder  the  1961  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
Oregon  State  University  at  Corvaliis  has  been 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  Pacific  Northwest 
regional  laboratory  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, mveetlgation,  experiments,  field  dem- 
onstrations, and  studies  and  training  relatmg 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  water  pol- 
lution; and 

Whereas  the  site  has  been  etsablished  on 
the  campus  and  funds  have  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  construction  of  this  facility; 
and 

Whereas  there  Is  need  for  programing  and 
establishing  research  at  an  early  date  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  actual  laboratory 
building  scheduled  for  early  1965.  staff  miut 
be  recruited  and  research  In  its  Initial  phases 
must  be  undertaken  in  order  that  the  labora- 
tory can  be  used  to  its  utmost  effectiveness 
as  soon  as  It  U  available:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
memorialized  to  provide  support  for  initi- 
ating and  carrying  out  reeeareh  relating  to 
water  pollution  problems  by  Introducing  in 
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the  fiscal  year  1064  budget  neceewury  fundi 
for  hiring  staff  and  »T«i««M«|f  research  for  the 
water  pollution  control  program  at  Oregon 
State  UzUverslty. 

a.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a  copy 
of  this  meoiortal  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Member  of  the  Qra- 
gon  congressional  delegation,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Waahlngtoti,  Idaho,  and 
Montana  delegations. 

Adopted  by  senate  March  5,  1963. 

Dalb  a.  HnronsoN, 

Secretary  of  Senate. 
Bkn  MxrsA, 

President  of  Senate. 
Adopted  by  house  April  30.  1963. 

ClAMMHCE  BaKTON, 

Spmker  of  House. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  have  been  witness  in 
recent  days  to  a  spectacle  of  racial  big- 
otry in  the  United  States  that  woiild  dis- 
grace a  Union  of  South  Africa  or  a 
Portuguese  Angola. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  decent 
citizens  to  sit  In  silence,  whether  they 
are  public  officials  or  not.  and  tolerate 
by  that  silence  the  massiye  and  oppres- 
sive denial  of  constitutional  rights  that 
is  occurring  in  several  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  conflict  between  peaceful  Negro 
demonstrators  and  police  in  the  cities  of 
America  brings  to  mind  nothing  so  much 
as  the  assaults  of  the  Nazi  Party  storm 
troopers  against  the  Jews,  and  the  un- 
leaahing  of  Communist  soldiers  against 
peaceful  demonstrators  in  Eastern 
Eur(H>e. 

Unless  American  citizens  are  willing 
to  stand  up  and  demand  an  end  to  these 
scenes  of  police  brutality  and  disregard 
for  civil  rights,  our  constitutional  guar- 
antees will  be  no  better  than  those  of 
Hitler's  Germany  or  Communist  Russia. 
Aside  from  the  merely  moral  inde- 
cency of  what  has  been  transpiring,  po- 
lice authorities  in  certain  southern  c<Mn- 
munlties  are  crushing  the  exercise  of 
rights  supposedly  guaranteed  to  every 
American  by  nothing  less  basic  than  the 
Constitution. 

Ilie  heroic  Americans  who  are  com- 
pleting the  march  for  equality  begun  by 
William  Moore  are  doing  no  more  than 
exercising  their  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  and  their  right  to  petition  their 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
Under  the  Federal  Constitution,  they 
are  guaranteed  that  right  by  the  first 
article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  they  are  not  also  supposed 
to  be  guaranteed  that  right  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  which  took  It  from 
them. 

Moreover,  they  are  exercising  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  move  freely 
from  one  State  to  another,  a  right  recog- 
nized by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a  right 
that  was  denied  them  when  they  were 
arrested  not  upon  violation  of  law  but 
merely  upon  their  entry  into  one  of  our 
States.  In  my  opinion,  the  local  author- 
ities responsible  for  the  travesty  should 
be  prosecuted  on  both  grounds. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  long 
past  the  day  when  citizens  were  secure 
in  their  constitutional  right  only  against 
the  officers  and  action  of  the  Federal 
Government.    The  executive  officers  of 


the  Federal  Government  hare  the  duty 
to  protect  Americans  in  the  ezerelae  of 
their  constitutional  rights  against  their 
infringement  by  State  aathorlty,  as  welL 

I  know  It  is  said  ttutt  the  civil  rights 
statutes  are  relativdy  weak.  But  some 
do  exist.  I  know  it  is  said  that  in  the 
past  the  courts  have  limited  their  i4>pli- 
cation.  But  even  within  those  limita- 
tions, there  is  room  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  make  clear  that  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  entirely  powerless  to 
intervene. 

Section  242  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  makes  it  a  punishable  of- 
fense for  anyone  "under  color  of  any  law, 
statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom, 
(to)  willfully  subject  any  inhabitant  of 
any  Stote,  territory,  or  district  to  the 
deprivation  of  any  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

I  can  think  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  with 
its  supposed  guarantee  of  free  speech, 
petition,  and  peaceful  assembly;  I  can 
think  of  the  14th  amendment,  with  its 
supposed  guarantee  that  no  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  abridges 
the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  American 
citizens  and  which  also  forbids  a  State 
to  deny  any  person  life,  liberty,  or  equal 
protection  of  its  laws. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  indicated  that 
for  any  local  official  to  be  brought  to 
accoimt  under  this  section  there  must  be 
shown  an  intent  upon  his  part  to  deny 
a  Federal  right  Surely  there  is  evidence 
that  there  was  such  intent  in  the  case 
of  the  memorial  marchers. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  there  is  an 
intent  to  deny  the  right  of  peaceful  as- 
sembly and  freedom  of  speech  to  the 
demonstrators  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  Ilie 
use  of  hoses  and  dogs  upon  peaceful 
demonstrators  is  such  evidence,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
reexamine  its  legal  weapons  in  these 
cases.  I  hope  it  will  recognize  that  the 
courts  will  never  tell  it  when  to  move  in 
to  protect  American  rights;  it  is  up  to 
the  Justice  Department  to  act  within 
the  rules  already  laid  down  by  the  coiu-ts 
and  proceed  to  test  by  action  whether  or 
not  the  courts  agree  with  its  interpreta- 
tion of  its  powers. 

For  this  enforcement  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  do  nothing,  except 
to  send  mediators  and  await  reports  from 
the  combat  zone,  is  a  shameful  commen- 
tary on  American  democracy.  If  indeed, 
the  Justice  Department  does  act  in  de- 
fense of  American  rights  and  is  not  up- 
held by  the  Federal  courts,  than  it  should 
seek  whatever  new  legislation  is  neces- 
sary to  empower  it  to  act. 

It  will  never  be  good  enough  for  this, 
or  any  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  wring  its  hands  over  the 
inadequacy  of  legislation  in  this  field. 
The  test  of  this  administration  is  whether 
it  is  willing  to  exercise  its  existing  au- 
thority to  the  full,  and  then  seek  from 
Congress  whatever  additional  authority 
is  needed  to  put  an  end  to  the  police 
atrocities  which  have  been  occurring. 

Tb  the  extent  that  these  demonstra- 
tions are  against  segregation  of  public 
facilities  in  Alabama,  and  tiie  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  in  Mississippi,  they  are 
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against  something  already  known  to  be 
illegal.  The  demonstrators  are  ajA^i^g 
that  the  law  simply  be  upheld,  but  they 
are  not  eren  being  accorded  that  right 
by  the  legal  authorlUes  of  those  SUtet. 

Aside  from  the  legal  side  of  this  Issue 
there  is  the  even  more  urgent  moral  side 
of  it.  I  can  Uiink  of  no  action  anywhere 
in  these  United  SUtes  that  is  a  more 
completely  un-American  activity  than 
that  of  the  Alabama  police  in  arresting 
the  Moore  marchers  and  in  attacking 
the  Birmingham  demonstrators.  Such 
spectacles  must  bring  great  joy  to  the 
hearts  of  Communists  everywhere,  as 
they  see  American  law  officers  putting 
down  peaceful  demonstrations  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  Communist  police 
put  them  down.  Arrests,  imprisonment, 
and  brutality  are  the  methods  of  totali- 
tarianlsm  everywhere,  in  Cuba,  East 
Germany,  in  Red  China,  and  apparently, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  American  South. 

No  conscientious  American  can  con- 
tinue to  remain  silent.  Thia  is  not  a 
matter  that  can  be  met  with  passivity 
on  the  part  of  the  majority,  and  left  to 
the  Negroes  and  whites  of  the  South  to 
fight  it  out  among  themselves.  What  Is 
going  on  down  there  today  is  an  infinitely 
greater  threat  to  American  freedom  than 
Cuba,  for  indeed,  if  we  cannot  and  do 
not  protect  America  freedom  in  south- 
em  America,  then  where  can  we  imd 
where  will  we  protect  it? 

I  made  the  foregoing  remaiiu  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  a  deserving  and 
fitting  tribute  to  a  magnificent  article 
written  by  Joel  J.  Sprayregen,  general 
counsel,  Illinois  division,  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  entitled.  "Of  Dogs  and 
Freedom — Under  the  Law."  This  in- 
spiring article  of  Joel  Sprayregen's  is 
published  in  the  April  26,  1963,  Chicago 
Daily  Law  Bulletin.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  Law  Bulletin.  Apr. 

36,  1963] 

Or  Docs  AND  PsxzooM — UNDca  THi  Law 

(By  Joel  J.  Sprayregen) 

Law  Day  came  a  little  early  In  front  of  the 
Leflore  County  Courthouse  In  Oreenwood, 
Miss.,  last  month.  The  principal  celebrant 
was  a  giant  police  dog  who  left  an  enduring 
Unpreeslon  on  the  leg  of  a  minister  and,  In- 
cldentaUy.  on  the  minds  of  mlUlons  of  peo- 
ple throiighout  the  world. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  pressure  of  his 
official  duties  wlU  keep  this  dog  from  appear- 
ing with  eminent  jurists  and  leaders  of  the 
bar  at  Law  Day  observances  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  President's  proclamation  says 
that  we  need  a  Law  Day  for  "our  people  to 
rededlcate  themselves  to  ideals  of  equality 
and  justice  In  relations  with  one  another." 
The  amount  of  rededlcatlon  necessary  may  be 
measured  by  the  distance  between  the  upper 
and  lower  Jaws  of  the  police  dog. 

As  has  always  been  customary  m  cases 
where  a  citizen  Is  oppressed,  the  dog  can 
plead  that  he  was  merely  following  orders. 
His  master — a  policeman  sworn  himself  to 
follow  orders  and.  If  possible  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  land — ordered  the  dog  to  bite  the 
leg  of  a  minister  who  was  peacefully  demon- 
Btratlng  in  the  cause  of  securing  the  right 
to  vote  for  his  fellow  citizens.  In  Oreen- 
wood. apparently,  clergymen  had  better 
preach  only  where  no  one  can  hear  them: 
as  earlier  authorities  have  noted,  the  Gospel 
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can  be  a  disturbing  thing  If  only  men  will 
open  their  hearts  and  minds  to  hear  it. 

The  President's  proclamation  tells  us  that 
Law  Day  records  "man's  advance  from  sav- 
agery to  civilization  (with)  reason  and  mo- 
rality displacing  brutal  force."  We  may  pon- 
der that — although  It  Is  not  recorded  that 
dogs  liave  an  official  "Law  Day"  of  their  own — 
the  attack  on  the  minister  was  not  something 
Utat  came  naturaUy  to  the  animal  Only 
after  Intensive  training — presumably  by  hu- 
man beings — U  a  dog  sufficiently  "educated" 
to  attack  Instantly  a  man  who  lias  not 
threatened  to  do  htm  wrong.  Tbls  Is  cer- 
tainly a  significant  accomplishment  for  high- 
er education  In  Mississippi.  But  on  Law 
Day,  can  we  ask  for  mnethlng  a  little  high- 
er? '  Can  we  ask  for  education  to  ensure  the 
prevalence  of  reason  and  moraUty  over  brute 
force? 

Greenwood's  premature  Law  Day  festivi- 
ties may  remind  us  of  more  than  the  peril  of 
the  preacher  who  ventures  Into  the  gray 
pastures  of  public  morality.  As  lawyers.  It 
should  remind  us  that  when  we  take  the 
case  of  the  aJBlcted  and  oppressed — In 
Greenwood  or  Chicago — we  act  In  the  noblest 
of  traditions.  As  a  leading  contemporary 
theologian  says : 

•"rhe  concern  for  Justice  Is  delegated  to  the 
Judges,  as  If  It  were  a  matter  for  professionals 
or  spedallsts.  But  to  do  Justice  Is  what  Ood 
demands  of  every  man:  it  Is  the  supreme 
commandment  and  one  that  cannot  be  ful- 
filled vicariously.  TTie  calling  of  the  prophet 
may  be  described  as  that  of  an  advocate  or 
champion,  speaking  for  those  who  are  too 
weak  to  plead  their  own  cause.  Indeed,  the 
major  activity  of  the  prophets  was  Interfer- 
ence, remonstrating  about  wrongs  Inflicted  on 
other  people.  •  •  ■  The  prophet  Is  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  tolerant  of  wrongs  done  to 
others." 

We  are  not  the  first  generation  of  lawyers 
called  on  to  employ  our  ingenuity  and  cour- 
age In  defense  of  the  rule  of  law.  St.  Tliomas 
More  lost  first  bis  Judgeship,  and  then  his 
life,  because  he  would  not  swear  to  an  act 
which  he  believed  was  beyond  the  power  of 
ParliameBt  and  the  King.  Lord  Coke  lost  his 
Judgeship  by  Insisting  that  even  kings  are 
subject  to  the  law.  Have  any  lawyers  ever 
drafted  a  more  persxiaslve  brief  In  defense  of 
I>oIitlcal  freedom  than  the  one  In  which 
l^adlson  and  Jefferson  pledged  for  themaelves 
and  their  colleagues,  "our  Uves.  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor "? 

In  Illinois,  Governor  Altgeld  lost  his  ofllce 
because  he  believed  that  political  passion  was 
no  ground  on  which  to  keep  men  in  prison. 
A  downstate  Illinois  lawyer  shepherded  his 
countrymen  through  a  fratricidal  blood- 
letting so  that  our  best  traditions  of  self- 
government  "shall  not  perish  from  this 
earth."  In  1910,  the  Justices  of  our  State  su- 
preme court  (prophesying  a  caae  that  62 
years  later  was  to  bring  down  grossly  \inde- 
served  wrath  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court) 
ruled  that  a  Catholic  schoolchild  could  not 
be  compelled  to  recite  from  the  Protestant 
Bible.  And  In  Cook  County,  how  many 
times  has  Clarence  Darrow  or  the  public 
defender  or  a  member  of  the  Defense  of  Pris- 
oners Committee  stepped  to  the  bar  In  de- 
fense of,  among  other  things,  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  the  profession? 

Almost  half  the  world  today  celebrates  a 
May  Day  whose  heroes  are,  not  lawyers  dedi- 
cated to  a  rule  of  reason,  but  rather  trained 
assassins  and  embittered  theorists  who  never 
knew  the  responsibility  and  art  of  self-gov- 
ernment under  a  rule  of  law.  But  our  own 
traditions  warn  us  not  to  be  complacent 
about  our  achievements  because  the  supreme 
commandnMnt  of  Justice  "carmot  be  ful- 
filled vicariously."  To  each  generation  of 
American  lawyers — and  laymen — Is  given  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  freedom  under 
law  against  the  faint-hearted  who  would 
trade  it  for  the  lUusory  "security"  of  in- 
creased governmental  power  over  the  con- 
science and  conduct  of  the  Individual  citizen. 


The  responsibility  must  be  met  both  Inside 
and  outside  of  courthouses  In  Mississippi,  as 
weU  as  in  the  North.  It  can  be  met  not  by 
quoting  dead  men,  but  only  by  taking  risks 

to  protect  iha  liberty  of  UvUig  men. 

Is  there  a  despicable  defendant  who  cannot 
secure  a  fair  trial?  Is  there  a  schoolchild 
segregated  because  of  his  race  or  compelled 
by  the  State  to  recite  a  prayer  In  which  he 
does  not  believe?  Is  there  a  policeman  who 
tortures  prisoners  whom  he  believes  guilty? 
Is  there  a  Judge  who  thinks  contempt  of 
court  means  any  disagreement  with  him? 
Is  there  a  mayor  who  thinks  he  can  break 
up  a  peaceful  demonstration  for  civil  rights 
or  peace  or  John  Birch?  Is  there  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  is  not  allowed  to  vote  be- 
cause his  skin  Is  black?  Can  a  police  dog's 
bark  drown  out,  or  his  teeth  crush,  a  plea 
for  human  dignity  under  law?  Such  cases 
are  the  crucibles  in  which  are  tested  dally 
our  faithfulness  to  the  great  tradition,  and 
our  right  to  have  a  Law  Day. 

Man.  having  subjected  all  the  other  ani- 
mals on  earth  to  his  rule,  now  stands  on  the 
eve  of  conquering  the  Infinite  spaces  of  the 
universe.  But  can  man  subject  himself  to 
the  rule  of  law?  If  be  can,  we  can  excuse 
police  dogs  from  participation  In  our  cere- 
monials, and  let  them  have  their  own  day. 
Man  himself  will  then  be  worthy  to  proclaim 
Law  Day  throughout  the  universe. 


LEOISLATTVE  PROGRAM  AND  OR- 
DER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  there  will 
be  no  business  considered  today. 

It  is  anticipated  that  on  Wednesday 
next  the  Senate  will  consider  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill;  the  Treastiry,  Post 
Office,  and  Executive  offices  appropria- 
tion bill;  and  also  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, S.  537,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes  its 
deliberations  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment to  meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day morning  next. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ut.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  ON  WEDNESDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
537)  to  amend  the  Legislative  ReorpEmi- 


zation  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  1963 
FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAM  AND  PRO- 
POSED FEED  GRAIN  LE»ISIJ^TION 
FOR  1964-65 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  when  the  administration's  proposal 
for  a  mandatory  feed  grain  bill — a  bill 
which  would  have  provided  for  a  manda- 
tory limitation  on  feed  grain  produc- 
tion— came  before  Uie  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  opposed  it 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  knock 
out  the  mandatory  provision.  My 
amendment  succeeded  in  the  committee 
by  one  vote.  I  opposed  the  mandatory 
provision  again  on  the  floor,  but  it  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  very  close  vote.  But  It 
failed  in  the  House,  and  was  never  en- 
acted into  law. 

Now.  the  administration  has  had  sec- 
ond thoughts  on  the  kind  of  feed  grain 
bill  it  feels  would  be  best  for  the  country. 
I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  recognizing  Uiat  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram would  not  be  desirable.  I  feel  that 
it  would  not  work,  that  It  Is  not  a  prac- 
tical approach.  I  think  it  would  be  most 
unfortunate  for  our  agrictiltm-al  econ- 
omy. 

Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  25.8 
million  feed  grain  base  acres  will  be 
diverted  under  the  1963  program  as  com- 
pared with  a  diversion  of  28.6  million  in 
1962  and  25.2  million  acres  in  1961.  For 
the  entire  United  States  feed  grain  acres 
intended  for  diversion  In  1963  are  only 
90  percent  of  those  diverted  in  1962. 

The  central  Com  Belt  States  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  all  reported  fewer  than  90  percent 
as  msiny  feed  grain  acres  intended  for 
diversion  in  1963  as  in  1962.  Iowa.  Il- 
linois, and  Ohio,  for  example,  will  divert 
cmly  80  percent  as  many  acres  as  in  1962. 
Indiana.  Missouri,  and  Michigan  will  di- 
vert only  85  percent  as  many  acres  as  in 
1962.  other  States  which  reported  a 
greater  than  natiimal  average  decline  in 
acres  intended  for  diversion  in  1963  were 
Arizona,  Delaware.  Louisiana.  Maryland, 
North  Caroliiui.  North  Dakota,  and 
Texas. 

There  were  20  States,  however,  mostly 
in  the  Northeast,  West,  and  South  which 
reix>rted  more  feed-grain  acres  intended 
for  diversion  in  1963  than  in  1962.  They 
are :  Coiuiecticut,  Ma^e.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  New  York. 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont.  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia.  Wisconsin.  Wyoming, 
Washington,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia. 

The  numlier  of  farms  participating  in 
the  1963  program  is  slightly  higher  than 
in  1962  and  about  10  percent  higher  than 
in  1961.  Only  nine  States  have  fewer 
farms  enrolled  in  the  1963  than  in  the 
1961  program.  The  nine  States  are :  Ari- 
zona, Delaware.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Maryland,  Missouri,  Nebr&ska,  and 
Ohio. 

Small  farms  appear  to  be  participating 
in  larger  numbers  in  1963  and  some 
large  farms  may  have  dropped  out.    In 
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spite  of  the  10-percent  increase  in  the 
nmnber  of  farms  participating  in  the 
program,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
feed-grain  acreage  on  farms  participat- 
ing in  the  1963  program  is  lower  than  it 
was  In  1961 ;  and  is  only  sllghUy  higher 
than  in  1962.  In  1961,  59  percent  of 
the  base  acreage  of  feed  grains  was  on 
farms  which  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. In  1962  barley  was  also  included 
In  the  program  and  the  percentage  of 
the  total  feed-grain  acreage  on  the  farms 
participating  in  the  program  dropped 
to  55.3.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate 
that  56.7  of  the  feed  grain  base  acreage 
Is  on  the  farms  which  are  participating 
In  the  1963  program. 

The  smaller  acreage   of  corn,   grain 
sorghum   and   barley   intended   for  di- 
version in  1963  as  compared  with  1962 
is  the  resiilt  of  a  higher  proportion  of 
small  farms  participating  in  1963  and  of 
less  diversion  per  farm  cooperating.   The 
portion  of  the  base  diverted  for  paj^ment 
on   participating   farms   dropped   from 
an  average  of  39.6  percent  in  1961  and 
42  percent  in  1962  to  34.4  percent  in- 
tended for  1963.     In  Iowa  and  Illinois 
the  percentage  diversion  on  the  partici- 
pating farms  dropped  from  34.7  percent 
In  1962  to  27  percent  in  1963— a  reduc- 
tion of  almost  20  percent  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  bases  diverted  on  the  partic- 
ipating farms.    This  is  In  line  with  the 
changed  economic  Incentives  in  the  1963 
program  which  provides  less  incentive 
for  diverting  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
base  acreage  than  was  provided  In  the 
1961  and  1962  programs. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  opposed  the 
program  last  year  was  that  I  thought 
the  taxpayer  would  not  get  as  much  for 
his  money,  inasmuch  as  the  Incentive 
for  the  farmers  to  cut  down  on  produc- 
tion was  reduced,  while  the  payments 
were  Increased. 


culture  reduced  acreage  dlrerslon  pay- 
ments from  50  to  20  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  grown,  raised  the  price-sup- 
port level  from  $1.20  to  $1.25  per  buohel 
for  com,  and  made  winnii^r  Increases  In 
the  price-support  level  for  the  other  feed 
grains.  These  changes  were  made  to 
keep  the  total  cost  of  the  1963  program 
In  line  with  the  cost  of  the  1961  and 
1962  programs  in  view  of  the  change  in 
the  legislation  requiring  compensatory 
price-support  payments  of  18  cents  per 
bushel  for  com,  and  for  other  feed  grains 
in  proportion. 

Although  the  Government  costs  per 
acre  diverted  for  the  1963  program  will 
probably  be  5  to  10  percent  higher  than 
total   costs   per   diverted   acre   for   the 

1962  program,  the  market  price  of  com 
will  be  stabilized  at  a  level  5  to  10  per- 
cent higher  than  in  1961  and  1962.  The 
legislative  authorization  for  the  1963 
feed  grains  program  provides  that  no 
certificated  grains  can  be  sold  at  less 
than  the  loan  value,  $1.07  per  bushel 
for  com.  plus  carrying  charges.  For 
this  reason  the  market  prices  for  the 

1963  feed  grain  crops  is  expected  to  aver- 
age higher  than  the  equivalent  of  $1.07 
per  bushel  for  com.  Most  of  the  certif- 
icated grains  from  the  1961  program 
were  sold  on  the  basis  of  about  $1.02 
per  bushel  for  com  and  most  of  those 
from  the  1962  program  have  been  sold 
for  about  $1.07  per  bushel  for  com  and 
market  prices  approximated  these  levels. 
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COST  OOMPAXISOKTB 

Acreage  diversion  payments  in   1961 
were  $782  million;  in  1962.  $842  miUlQp; 
and  acreage  diversion  plus  price  support 
payments  for  the  1963  program  are  now 
estimated  at  $872  million,  which  will  be 
the  highest  to  date.    In  addition  to  the 
paymmts  to  producers  in  1961  and  1962 
the  Government  took  over  500  to  600 
million  bushels  of  com  at  $1.20  per  bushel 
and  substantial  amounts  of  other  feed 
grains  at  comparable  loan  values  after 
selling  certificated  grain  at  $1  to  $1.08 
per   bushel.     Its   losses   on   these   feed 
grains  probably  amounted  to  $100  to  $150 
million  each  year.    Under  the  1963  pro- 
gram with  the  loan  value  of  $1.07  per 
bushel  for  com — and  other  loan  values 
in  proportion — and  a  prohibition  against 
selling  certificated  grain  at  less  than  the 
loan  values,  Uttle  if  any  1963  feed  grains 
are  expected  to  be  delivered  to  the  Com- 
modity   Credit    Corporation    under   the 
price-support  program. 

Taking  Into  account  both  the  pay- 
ments for  diversion  and  the  CCC  losses 
on  the  new  grains  acquired  imder  the 
1961  and  1962  loans.  It  appears  that  the 
cost  per  acre  diverted  in  1963  will  be 
about  the  same  as  the  total  cost  per 
acre  diverted  in  1961  but  5  to  10  percent 
higher  than  in  1962. 

As  compared  with  the  1961  and  1962 
programs.  In  1963  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 


On  the  basis  of  the  sharp  reduction  in 
feed  grain  carryover  stocks  achieved  dm-- 
ing  1961-62  and  1962-63.  there  has  been 
widespread  expectation  that  carryover 
stocks  woiild  be  reduced  to  desired  levels 
of  about  45  million  tons  at  the  close  of 
the  1963  feed  grain  marketing  year.  Oc- 
tober 1,  1964.  Even  though  farmers  in- 
tend to  plant  2.6  million  acres  more  feed 
grains  in  1963  than  in  1962.  If  acre  yields 
are  lower  as  a  result  of  leas  favorable 
weather,  the  desired  reduction  in  stocks 
may  be  achieved.  If,  however,  an  upward 
trend  In  jrlelds  continues  as  In  recent 
years,  feed  grain  production  in  1963.  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture technicians,  may  be  8.5  million 
tons  larger  than  in  1962.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  over  three-fourtlis  the  reduction 
in  carryover  stocks  expected  in  1962-63. 
In  other  words,  it  may  take  one  or  two 
more  years  of  diversion  programs  similar 
to  the  1963  program  before  stocks  are  re- 
duced to  desired  levels. 

If  1963  feed  grain  production  is  85  mil- 
lion tons  larger  than  in  1962,  as  now  pro- 
jected by  USDA.  it  is  improbable  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
be  able  to  sell  all  of  its  certified  grain 
at  the  equivalent  of  $1.07  per  bushel  plus 
carrying  charges  for  com.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  have  be- 
tween 800  and  900  million  bushels  of 
grain  covered  by  1963  certificates  to  sell; 
yet.  if  1963  feed  grain  production  is  as 
high  as  now  projected,  much  less  than 
this  would  be  needed  from  CCC  stocks  to 
supplement  current  production  in  the 
1963-64  marketing  year.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  doubtful  that  market 
prices  would  be  high  enough  to  permit 
CCC  to  dispose  of  all  its  grains  covered 
by  certificates. 


PKOPOOm   IXCMLATICW   lOm    ItM    ANO    i««. 

This  background  Indicates  one  of  th« 
reasons  why  I  support  the  feed  grain  bm 
now  having  hearings  before  our  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committer 
We  expect  to  report  It  this  week  and 
take  it  up  next  week— and  I  refer  to  HA 
4997— as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repi*. 
sentatlves.  It  provides  for  the  contlnua 
Uon  of  a  voluntary  feed  grains  program 
for  the  2  crop  years  1964  and  1965  in 
this  bill  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ii 
given  sufficient  authority  to  carry  on  pro- 
grams combining  the  best  features  of 
the  1961.  1962,  and  1963  programs  He 
also  Is  given  authority  to  grant  bases  to 
new  feed  grain  producers  and  to  allow 
county  committees  to  take  Into  account 
factors  in  addition  to  1959-60  feed  grain 
acreage  history  in  setting  individual 
farm  bases. 

This  proposal  has  been  criticized  by 
some  persons,  including  myself,  as  pro- 
viding too  much  discretion  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever,  in  view  of  the  background  I  have 
just  discussed  and  the  fact  that  no  one 
can  predict  what  kind  of  weather  we  are 
going  to  have,  it  is  well  to  have  consider- 
able fiexlbility  of  action  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiure,  so  he  can  make  pasrments 
in  accordance  with  the  crops  which 
will  develop  and  the  weather  which  we 
will  have. 

Criticism  of  HJl.  4997.  as  amended, 
centers  on  two  points.  It  is  alleged,  first,' 
that  It  gives  too  much  discretion  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  second,  if 
enacted  and  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
ref  erendimi  carries,  wheat  producers  wIH 
be  permitted  to  produce  wheat  on  feed 
grain  base  acres  to  the  disadvantage  of 
established  feed  grain  producers. 

It  is  true  that  substantial  discretion 
would  be  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. If  it  were  desired,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
might  provide  additional  legislative  his- 
tory guidelines,  without  opening  the  blD 
for  amendments,  either  in  their  commit- 
tee report  or  In  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate.  Generally  acceptable  guidelines 
might  be  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary 
should  offer  a  program  each  year  which 
would  be  expected  to  mainf^tT^  or  In- 
crease producers  incomes,  cost  no  more 
per  acre  of  feed  grains  diverted  than  the 
average  of  the  1961,  1962.  and  1963  pro- 
grams, and  make  as  rapid  progress  as 
possible  in  reducing  feed  grtiin  stocks  to 
desired  levels.  The  desired  level  might 
be  specified  at  40  to  45  million  tons  if 
desired. 

The  criticism  that  passage  of  H.R.  4997 
would  result  in  the  production  of  wheat 
on  feed  grain  base  acres  overlooks  the 
fact  that,  if  wheat  is  grown  on  feed  grain 
base  acres,  the  producer  first  must  have 
diverted  a  part  of  his  feed  grain  base 
acres  to  conservation  uses,  as  specified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Also,  the 
wheat  grown  on  feed  grain  base  acres,  on 
the  average,  will  produce  no  more  feed 
than  if  the  land  were  planted  to  a  feed 
grain.  The  adverse  effects  on  feed  grain 
and  livestock  producers  of  the  wheat- 
feed  grain  substitution  clause  in  the  1962 
Agricultural  Act  appear  to  be  less  than 
the  probable  adverse  effects  resulting 
from  a  defeat  of  wheat  marketing  quotas. 
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Another  criticism  of  the  passage  of 
feed  grain  legislation  at  this  time  is  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  inadequate  or  in- 
effective if  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
referendum  for  the  1964  crop  were  de- 
feated on  May  21.  Under  H.R.  4997,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  offer  feed  grain  producers  a  pro- 
gram in  1964  which  would  assure  all  co- 
operators  the  annoimced  price  support 
level  for  their  feed  grains  produced  in 
1964  at  no  greater  total  cost  or  cost  per 
acre  diverted  than  the  average  of  the 
1961-63  programs. 

If  the  wheat  marketing  quota  referen- 
dum Is  defeated,  however,  200  million  or 
more  bushels  of  wheat  may  be  produced 
m  1964  in  excess  of  amounts  that  can  be 
marketed  through  usual  channels  at 
home  and  abroad.  This  wheat  in  effect 
would  be  added  to  feed  grain  supplies  and 
might  result  in  little  or  no  reduction  in 
total  grain  stocks,  even  though  25  million 
feed  grain  acres  or  more  were  diverted  to 
conservation  uses  under  a  1964  feed  grain 
program. 

To  sum  up,  I  favor  the  proposal  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  is  voluntary. 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  it 
be  a  volimtary  feed  grain  bill.  I  recog- 
nize that  there  may  be  too  much  dis- 
cretion allowed  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  that  reason  I  would 
favor  guidelines  in  the  committee  report 
so  that  there  will  be  some  restraint  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  payments  he  makes,  m 
the  second  place,  I  think  this  bill  con- 
tains provisions.  In  effect  in  1961.  1962. 
and  this  year,  which  will  provide  for 
higher  farm  income.  Finally.  I  think 
the  bill  will  provide  lower  costs  for  the 
taxpayers. 

I  think  any  fair,  dispassionate,  and 
objective  analysis  will  show  that  this 
program  has  cost  about  $1  billion  annu- 
ally for  the  past  3  years.  If  we  liad  not 
had  provisions  in  the  program  for  re- 
ducing production  and  if  we  had  tried  to 
maintain  farm  income  anywhere  near 
where  it  is,  the  cost  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  higher  than  it  was,  and  would 
b?  higher  in  the  future,  than  It  will  be  if 
we  pcu3  this  bilL 

I  am  happy,  as  one  who  opposed  the 
mandatory  feed  grain  program  proposed 
last  year,  to  favor  this  bill.  I  am  glad 
that  compulsory  proposal  Is  out  of  the 
way  this  year  and  we  can  know  what  to 
expect  in  the  coming  2  years,  if  this  bill 
is  pcMsed. 

■   f 

SURE  RISE  IN  INTEREST  RATES 
DESTROYS  ARGUMENT  FOR  TAX 
CUTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  financial  com- 
mentator, Sylvia  Porter,  discussed  the 
inevitable  fact  that  interest  rates  are 
going  to  rise  continually,  and  probably 
very  sharply,  during  this  year  and  next 
year.  Her  analysis  is  as  cogent  and 
concise  as  any  I  have  seen.  She  gives 
not  one  reason,  but  six  for  her  state- 
ment: The  economy  is  perking  up.  The 
Treasury  is  flxumcing  a  hxige  deficit,  and 
therefore  is  going  to  borrow  larger  s\mis 
of  money.  The  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  determined  to 
finance    the    effort    without    inflation 


which  means  to  them  with  higher  inter- 
est rates.  The  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  also  feel  that  we 
must  increase  our  Interest  rates,  at  least 
on  Government  operations,  to  keep 
money  from  flefwing  out  of  the  country. 
Also  the  proposed  tax  cut  is  likely  to  put 
even  more  pressxire  on  interest  rates  and 
drive  them  even  higher. 

I  think  this  analysis  is  excellent.  I 
happen  to  disagree  with  Sylvia  Porter 
on  the  necessity  for  higher  Interest  rates. 
I  think  a  fair  appraisal  will  show  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  stop  any 
rise  in  present  interest  rates.  Also,  this 
analysis  establishes  the  fact  that  in  ad- 
dition to  its  other  unfortunate  conse- 
quencles,  a  tax  cut  will  shove  interest 
rates  up,  faster  and  farther.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  the  article  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

INTZUBT  Rats  Rxsz  Mat  Bk  on   Wat 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

Every  Important  flnandal-economic  force 
in  this  country  1«  now  working  to  pvub  inter- 
est rates  up  gradually  In  10S3-S4. 

This  will  mean  that  borrowers  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  cash.  The  increases  may  be 
measured  only  in  fractions,  but  on  large 
sums  borrowed  for  prolonged  periods  even  a 
rise  of  one-fourth  percent  can  run  into  big 
money. 

This  wUl  mean  that  an  Investor  in  new 
bonds  or  mortgages  will  get  a  higher  price 
for  the  cash  he  lends.  Again,  the  increases 
may  be  D\eaeured  only  In  fractions,  but  frac- 
tions can  make  an  impressive  difference  in 
what  you  earn  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  chances  that  interest  rates  wUl  go 
down  in  the  montlis  ahead  are  next  to  aero. 
At  best  they'll  hold  within  this  year's  range. 
The  greater  probability  Is  that  they'U  climb 
gradually  from  today's  levels  because : 

1.  The  economy  Is  perking  up  and  this  in- 
dicates a  rising  demand  from  private  and 
public  sources  for  funds  to  finance  business 
expansion  and  modernisation,  homebuUding 
and  home  buying.  Installment  purchases  and 
a  vast  variety  of  other  projects.  There's 
plenty  of  credit  available  in  our  commercial 
banking  system  and  in  savings  institutions 
now  to  meet  foreseeable  demands.  There's 
no  doubt  that  credit  wlU  be  available  for 
legitimate  projects.  But  as  the  demand  for 
money  climbs  to  meet  the  supply,  the  pres- 
sure will  be  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  money. 
This  always  has  been  the  pattern. 

2.  The  Treasury  wUl  have  to  finance  a  huge 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  In  ccnnlng 
months.  Just  in  July-December  1963,  It  will 
have  to  borrow  between  $11  and  $13  billion. 
As  the  Treasury  taps  the  market  with  its 
borrowings.  It  obviously  will  absorb  an  im- 
mense amount  of  money  and  this  factor  will 
help  tilt  Interest  rates  upward. 

3.  WhUe  the  Federal  Reserve  System  will 
continue  to  supply  funds  to  the  »>«»n>^1ng 
system  in  order  to  avoid  braking  the  eco- 
nomic advance,  it  will  not  "oversupply"  the 
sjrstem.  Flooding  the  money  market  with 
funds  In  a  cycle  of  expanding  business  could 
lay  the  base  for  another  Inflationary  spurt 
and  this  the  Central  Bank  will  fight. 

4.  Both  the  administration  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  agree  the  deficits  of  this 
period  should  be  financed  In  the  least  in- 
flationary way  possible — which  means  bor- 
rowing as  much  of  the  money  as  Is  feasible 
outside  the  banking  system.  To  appeal  to 
nonbank  Investors,  the  Treasury  well  may 
have  to  pay  graduaUy  higher  rates  on  the  se- 
curities It  offers  It  already  Is  paying  close 
to  3  percent  for  90-day  loans,  over  4  percent 
on  its  long-term  I.O.U.'s.  It  is  a  distinct 
possibility  that  In  the  future  it  wUl  Increase 


the  rate  it  pays  on  its  savings  bonds  from 
today's  maximum  of  3%  percent  to.  say,  4 
percent.  In  order  to  attract  more  funds  from 
Uttle  Investors. 

6.  The  administration  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  also  agree  that  our  interest  rate 
level  Is  a  crucial  weapon  In  trying  to  curb 
the  outflow  of  gold.  Because  for  years  we 
have  been  spending  so  much  more  abroad 
than  we  have  been  earning  abroad,  our  for- 
eign creditors  have  built  up  tremendous 
short-term  balances  here  which  they  can 
send  abroad  at  will  and  turn  Into  gold.  To 
keep  oxir  creditors  willing  to  maintain  their 
balances  in  short-term  VS.  securities,  the 
Interest  rates  on  those  securities  must  be 
high  enough  to  appeal  to  our  creditors,  and 
Washington  recognizes  this. 

6.  Assuming  substantial  tax  cuts  are  voted 
and  these  add  new  vigor  to  our  economy,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  will  have  much  more 
freedom  to  act  to  control  the  money  supply 
in  order  to  combat  inflatiooary  tendencies 
and  to  nudge  interest  rates  toward  levels 
deemed  desirable  to  protect  our  gold  supply 
and  dollar. 

But  not  one  force  is  operating  now  to  push 
interest  rates  down.  Rather,  all  appear  to 
l>e  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 


PAYOFF  AID  TO  TITO:  YUGOSLAVIA 
AND  RUMANIA  TO  BUILD  DAM 
TOGETHER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  aimounced  in  the  past  few  days 
that  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  are  going 
to  build  a  huge  dam,  at  enormous  cost, 
for  the  benefit  of  both  economies;  and 
that  construction  will  start  this  year. 

This  is  another  indication  of  the  fact 
that  Yugoslavia  is  moving  closer  and 
closer  to  the  Communist  bloc,  moving 
closer  and  closer  to  Moscow  orientation, 
and  is  adapting  its  economy  to  fit  into 
the  economy  of  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

In  the  article  by  Hans  Benedict,  of  the 
Associated  Press,  I  came  across  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Details  of  the  financing  have  not  been 
disclosed.  The  Soviet  Union  may  be  a  sUent 
partner  in  the  project.  Russian  ships  trans- 
port 37  percent  of  tonnage  in  the  Romanian- 
Yugoslav  section  of  the  Danube. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  debates 
in  the  past,  and  Uiere  will  be  again,  over 
whether  we  should  continue  to  give  the 
large  amount  of  foreign  aid  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  future  that  we  have  given 
to  It  in  the  past.  We  have  given  Yugo- 
slavia more  than  $2  billion  in  foreign 
aid.  I  imderstand  we  have  given  more 
aid  to  this  country  than  to  any  other 
so-called  neuta^l  country  In  the  world. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recent  record  of 
Yugoslavia,  it  is  not  a  neutral  country. 
It  is  a  Communist  country.  Tito  sasrs 
so.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Yugoslavia,  Rumania 
To  Build  Dam  Together"  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Yugoslavia,  Ruxamu  To  Btm^  Dam 

TOGCTHIB 

(By  Hans  Benedict) 
Viknna,  AtrsTBiA. — A  gorge  of  torrential 
Danube  waters  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania  wUl  be  turned  Into  a  giant  lake 
to  help  shipping  and  give  the  two  countries 
the   second   biggest  powerplant   in    Europe. 
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UiuUr  an  afreement  expected  to  be  con- 
cluded nazt  auMitb,  Tuffoelav  and  Rumanian 
experts  wl".  start  a  joint  $300  million  project 
In  the  Iron  Oate  Strait  within  7  yeara.  It 
calls  lor  a  dam  and  power  station  with  an 
annual  ou^ut  ot  10.7  billion  kilowatt- 
botirs,  UMurly  as  much  as  Busslal  Volga 
River  plant. 

Ths  dam  will  raise  the  level  of  the  Danube 
upstream  for  about  75  miles,  flooding  the 
Rumanian  town  of  Orsova  and  a  doxen  vil- 
lages on  both  sides  of  the  border.  The  pop- 
ulation of  25.000  will  be  resettled. 

The  Danube,  blue  In  the  Johann  Strauss 
waits.  Is  gray  to  most  beholders.  It  rises  In 
Oermany  and  runs  1 ,750  miles,  touching  the 
capital  cities  of  Vienna.  Budt.,pest.  and  Bel- 
grade. 

At  the  Iron  Gate  the  river  foams  into 
whltecaps  as  it  whirls  over  jagged  rocks 
between  cUfTs  1»  yards  apart.  Parts  of  old 
shipwrecks  are  still  in  the  rocks. 

The  arttfldal  lake  Is  to  hold  more  than 
35  bUllon  cubic  feet  of  water.  WhUe  the 
hydroelectric  plant  Is  to  be  flnanced  by  the 
two  governments,  another  flOO  million  will 
be  contributed  by  other  Danublan  countries 
for  a  system  of  locks.  The  entire  project 
Is  to  be  completed  by  1972. 

The  feud  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  In  the  Stalinist  era  stalled  co- 
operation. In  early  1950.  when  Moscow- 
Belgrade  relations  were  thawing  again. 
Rumanian- Yugoslav  talks  began.  The  Hun- 
gartan  revolution  interrupted  the  talks 
again.  They  were  eventually  rssnmsd  In 
I960. 

Details  of  the  financing  have  not  been 
disclosed,  "me  Soviet  Union  may  be  a  silent 
partner  In  the  project.  Russian  ships  trans- 
port 37  pereent  of  tonnage  in  the  Rumanlan- 
YuffoalKV  ■estton  of  the  Danube. 

The  raising  of  the  water  level  will  make 
Belgrade  aecsaslble  to  ships  of  up  to  6.000 
tons.  The  dam.  1.300  yards  long  and  100 
feet  high,  also  will  serve  as  a  road  and 
railway  bridge,  cutting  the  distance  between 
Belgrade  and  Bucharest. 

Two  other  international  Danube  power 
projects  hsve  been  shelved  due  to  financial 
difficulties.  One  was  a  joint  Austrian- 
CMcho-Slovak  dam  across  the  river  between 
Wolfsthal  and  Bratislava.  A  Caeobo-Slovak- 
Hungarlan  project  of  four  dams  also  has 
been  waiting  since  1960  to  be  realized. 
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BIRMINGHAM  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
SITUATION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  the  un- 
hAppy  events  of  the  last  few  days  in 
Birmingham  should  shake  the  conscience 
and  sense  of  Justice  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  when  I  speak  of  the  American 
people,  I  do  so  not  to  isolate  the  people 
of  Alabama  for.  although  their  officials 
may  be  supported  by  many  of  their  peo- 
ple, I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  Ala- 
bamans who  do  not  support  their  ex- 
treme action. 

The  use  of  dogs  against  human 
beings — ^fellow  citizens  not  charged  with 
any  soious  crime  against  the  govern- 
ment or  their  fellow  man,  but  simply 
leeking  their  constitutional  rights  as 
cltiMna.  and  desiring  equal  treatment 
under  the  law  as  human  beings — is  rep- 
rehensible. Today  the  administration 
is  seeking  a  truce,  and  a  truce  is  needed 
to  avoid  further  injury  to  life.  But  the 
sad  point  Is  that  the  administration 
must  seek  a  truce,  and  cannot  fully  en- 
force the  substantive  rights  for  which 
Negro  citizens  are  marching  and  demon- 
strating, because  the  administration  has 
failed  to  seek  legislative  action  which 
would  give  it  the  statutory  authority 


and  means  to  support  and  enforce  the 
rights  that  the  Negroes  claim  and  to 
whieh  they  are  entitled. 

Tlieae  feUow  citlsens  claim  the  equal 
right  of  voting  guaranteed  by  the  I5th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  they 
claim  the  right  for  their  children  to  at- 
tend desegrated  schools,  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  al- 
most 10  years  ago  in  the  case  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  of  Topeka 
to  be  their  right  under  the  14th  amend- 
ment; they  claim  the  equal  right  to  use 
public  facilities,  whether  in  control  of 
the  Federal,  State,  or  local  government, 
and  to  the  use  of  facilities  in  all  forms  of 
interstate  commerce,  all  of  which  rights 
have  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  They  claim  also 
the  right  to  equal  use  of  public  busi- 
nesses, licensed  by  the  State  and  held 
out  by  their  owners  as  available  for  pub- 
lic use. 

We  know  that  every  municipality  has 
the  authority  to  prescribe  limitations  on 
parades  and  demonstrations,  and  it  may 
be  true  that  the  Negroes  who  have  been 
parading  are  In  violation  of  these  mu- 
nlclpcd  ordinances.  But  it  can  hardly 
be  argued  that  tlie  purpose  of  these  or- 
dinances is  to  prevent  fellow  citizens 
from  asking  for  their  fimdamental  con- 
sUtutianal  rights.  And  even  though  a 
truce  may  be  secured,  we  cannot  believe 
that  these  demonstrations  will  be  ended 
until  these  constitutional  rights  are 
recognized. 

This  administration  has  at  its  disposal 
a  voting  rights  law  enacted  under  the 
administration  of  President  Eisenhower. 
But  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  re- 
ported that  the  provision  which  enables 
referees  to  enroll  Negro  voters  has  been 
very  little  used. 

Although  President  Eisenhower  and 
Attorney  General  Brownell  asked  for  au- 
thority to  enable  the  Attorney  General 
to  intervene  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  school  desegregation  cases  to 
secure  a  speedier  acceptance  of  the 
Brown  case,  this  administration  has  not 
and  apparently  will  not  ask  for  this 
power.  Such  legislation  would  lift  the 
unbearable  financial  burden  of  prose- 
cuting suits  from  the  backs  of  individ- 
uals and  transfer  It  to  the  United  States, 
where  it  belongs. 

The  right  of  access  to  private  busi- 
nesses has  not  yet  been  clarified.  The 
issue  is  in  the  courts  and  in  Justice,  I 
must  say  that  I  understand  the  admin- 
istration supports  this  right.  Neverthe- 
less, the  administration  has  taken  no 
action  in  the  Congress,  as  I  believe  It 
could,  to  seciu-e  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation holding — as  Justice  Harlan  did 
in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  civil 
rights  cases  many  years  ago— that  these 
businesses,  being  licensed  by  the  States. 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

In  that  great  civil  rights  case  in  18B3, 
Justice  Harlan,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Justice,  wrote  a  dissenting 
opinion  in  which  he  advanced  the  posi- 
tion that,  because  the  State  licensed 
businesses  that  held  themselves  out  for 
use  by  the  public,  they  fell  within  the 
purview  of  the  14th  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve legislation  to  this  effect  would  be 
ccmstitutional.    I  believe  that  the  Su- 


preme Court,  when  it  again  comes  to 
this  issue,  will  support  the  position 
taken  by  Justice  Harlan. 

The  net  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  seek  statutory  author- 
ity is  that  it  is  today  prevented  from 
taking  timely  and  positive  action,  with- 
in  the  framework  of  law.  to  secure  the 
rights  for  which  these  citizens  strive. 

The  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  have  statutory  authority  to  deal  with 
this  type  situation  can  be  applied  to  the 
progress  of  school  desegregation  in  in- 
dividual school  districts.  If  the  admin- 
istration had  statutory  authority,  and  if 
there  were  a  refusal  to  obey  the  mandate 
of  the  Court  to  desegregate,  our  Govern- 
ment would  intervene.  If  the  adminls- 
tration  would  seek,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower sought,  authority  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  intervene  in  school  desegre- 
gation cases,  it  would  be  acting  before  the 
fact — instead  of  after  the  fact,  as  it  is 
compelled  to  do  today. 

I  apply  this  reasoning  also  to  the  use 
of  public  businesses.  Today,  because 
Negroes  are  insisting  upon  their  right- 
as  they  believe  it  to  be — to  use  public 
businesses,  and  because  there  is  a  k>cal 
ordinance  against  parading,  the  Federal 
Government  finds  itself  sitting  on  the 
outside  and  must  ask  for  a  truce.  If 
there  had  been  a  finding  by  the  Supreme 
Court — or  if  legislation  had  been  enacted 
by  Congress  that  the  States  come  under 
the  14th  amendment  with  reH)ect  to 
businesses  licensed  for  public  use — then 
today  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
acting  in  support  of  the  ri^t  of  access 
of  these  individiials.  instead  of  being 
forced  to  seek  a  truce  with  the  Alabama 
officials  who  are  using  force  and  co- 
ercion, water  hoses  and  dogs  against 
human  beings. 

I  realize  that  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  difficult  when  it  is  opposed  by  many 
citizens  of  a  community,  for  consent  is 
an  element  in  our  system  of  law.  But 
consent  will  not  come  easily  unless  there 
is  enforcement  of  the  law  by  the  Federal 
Government,  against  officials  as  well  as 
private  citizens.  This  administration  has 
rendered  itself  unable  to  intercede  fully 
and  effectively  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  because  it  has  not  sought  statutory 
authority  from  Congress  in  school  de- 
segregation and  public  business  cases. 

I  must  say  that  this  indictment  lies 
not  only  against  the  administration  but 
also  against  the  Congress.  While  many 
civil  rights  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  the  effort  has  not  been  made 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate — and  I  include  myself 
as  one  of  them — to  at  least  bring  up  for 
consideration  those  bills  and  take  what- 
ever time  is  necessary  for  their  perfec- 
tion and  passage. 

The  two  great  parties,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  leaders,  are  paying  lip  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Under 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower, two  civil  rights  bills  were  passed — 
and  they  were  passed  because  his  admin- 
istration and  the  Republican  leadership 
of  the  Congress,  aided  by  Democrats 
deeply  interested  in  civil  rights,  did  not 
weaken  in  their  efforts  to  secure  their 
passage. 

I  dislike  doing  so,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  purpose  of  the 
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Republican  Party  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  has  deteriorated  since  President 
Eisenhower's  administration.  If  there 
Is  any  party  which  should  be  united  on 
civil  rights,  it  is  the  Republican  Party. 
We  are  not  split  sectionally,  and  it  can- 
not be  charged  of  our  par^  as  it  can  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  that  it  does  not 
want  to  offend  its  southern  wing.  Tet, 
whether  it  is  for  the  hope  by  candidates 
of  gaining  votes  in  a  convention,  or  for 
the  hope  of  electoral  votes  from  the 
South  in  1964.  we  are  compromising  the 
issue  which  brought  the  Republican 
Party  Into  being. 

Some  in  our  party,  in  spite  of  such 
outrages  as  have  occurred  in  Birming- 
ham, and  in  other  places  in  the  country 
even  outside  the  South,  still  maintain 
that  the  issues  of  civil  rights  are  local 
ones  to  be  resolved  by  the  States.  Such 
an  argument  would  lead  one  to  believe 
that  Lincoln  never  argued  that  human 
rights  and  human  dignity  were  national 
issues;  that  he  never  fought  the  same 
argument  of  Douglas  that  these  Issues 
could  be  determined  locally — and  on  this 
argimient  made  the  Republican  Party  a 
national  party,  a  party  which  moved  the 
conscience  of  the  country  and  the  world. 

I  believe  the  South  will  have  a  two- 
party  system,  and  a  growing  Republican 
Party,  because  Its  people  know  that  will 
be  best  for  their  section  and  for  the 
country.  If  our  party  uses  the  expedient 
argument  of  States'  rights  with  respect 
to  constitutional  and  human  rights — in 
an  effort  to  secure  convention  or  electoral 
votes — It  is  possible  we  might  win  a  few 
Southern  States  in  1964.  But  in  the  long 
run,  such  a  position  will  destroy  the 
Republican  Party,  and  worse,  it  will  do 
a  great  wrong  because  it  will  be  support- 
ing the  denial  of  the  constitutional  and 
human  rights  of  oiir  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  civil 
rights  bills  before  the  Senate  which 
could  be  acted  upon.  In  what  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
any  bills  which  I  have  introduced  or  in- 
tend to  introduce.  But  I  do  intend  to 
implement  what  I  have  said  today  by 
the  introduction  of  proposed  legislation 
which  will  meet  some  of  the  specific  is- 
sues which  I  believe  have  played  a  part 
in  the  great  drive  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  secure  their  constitutional  and  human 
rights. 

ARBOR  DAY  COMMEMORATIVE 
STAMP 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  on  the  spring 
calendar  in  Nebraska  each  year  is  the 
observance  of  Arbor  Day  at  the  home  of 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  the  holiday's 
founder. 

This  year's  observance  on  April  21  was 
no  exception.  The  speaker  was  John 
Rees,  a  Lithuanian  refugee  who  has  be- 
come widely  known  for  his  fight  against 
conununlsm. 

Reflecting  on  the  decades  throughout 
which  Arbor  Day  has  been  marked  at 
Nebraska  City's  beautiful  Arbor  Lodge, 
Mr.  Morton's  home  which  has  for  many 
years  been  a  State  park,  I  recalled  the 
efforts  in  1932  to  obtain  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  to  mark  the  60th  annversary 


of  Arbor  Day  and  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  biith  of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Secretaries  of 
Ariculture  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Prank  A.  BartUng,  longtime  post- 
master at  Nebraska  City,  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  Arbor  Day, 
conceived  the  idea  for  the  stamp.  He 
has  favored  me  with  his  accoimt  of 
Nebraska  City's  efforts  to  obtain  the 
commemorative  stamp  and  the  results 
thereof. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Bartling's  history  of  the 
Arbor  Day  commemorative  stamp 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
AaaoB    DAT    Commucosativx    2-CEitT    Post- 

Aox    Stamp    Issttx,    Nsbsaska   Cirr,    Nbb%, 

Apsil  32,  1933 
(History   by  Prank  A.  Bartllng,  postmaster, 
1933) 

New  Year's  Day,  1933,  as  I  was  finishing 
some  routine  postal  work  at  my  office  and 
thinking  of  the  postal  business  for  the  past 
year  which  revealed  a  falling  off  In  business 
in  this  city,  thoughts  came  to  mind  as  to 
stimulating  Interest  In  Nebraska  City.  My 
thoughts  drifted  to  the  dilemma  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  committee  on  Arbor 
Day  in  finding  some  new  Ideas  on  celebrat- 
ing the  lOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton  and  the  SOth  anniversary  of 
the  foxindlng  of  Arbor  Day.  The  Idea 
Hashed  to  my  mind  that  this  town  should 
secure  a  commemorative  ptostage  stamp  Issue 
for  Arbor  Day.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
I  hastUy  typed  a  brief  note  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Sweet,  editor  of  the  News-Press,  suggesting 
that  if  his  paper  and  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce would  back  the  Idea,  this  city  could 
have  a  stamp  issue  for  Arbor  Day.  April  22, 
1932.  I  delivered  the  note  with  other  news 
items  of  the  post  office  that  morning  and  re- 
ceived no  response  Inmiedlately.  However, 
I  had  conveyed  my  ideas  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Thorp, 
assistant  postmaster,  who  at  that  time  was 
chairman  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and 
soon  a  small  news  item  appeared  In  the  News- 
Press  mentioning  the  Idea. 

However,  several  prominent  Nebraska 
Cltlans,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stelnhart  and  Mr.  N.  C. 
Abbott,  became  enthusiastic  over  the  plan 
and  letters  were  written  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  other  cltlzeiu  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  U.S.  Senator  RJB. 
Howell  and  Congressman  John  H.  Morehead 
asking  that  this  anniversary  be  given  a  com- 
memorative stamp  Issue. 

The  Postmaster  General  replied  that 
owing  to  other  commemorative  Issues  in 
1932.  especially  the  Washington  Bicenten- 
nial, no  Arbor  Day  2-cent  stamp  could  be 
issued.  (This  exchange  of  correspondence  Is 
In  the  files.) 

Not  willing  to  be  defeated  in  such  an 
historic  cause,  the  chamber  of  conunerce  en- 
listed the  support  of  Lincoln  and  Omaha 
chambers,  in  presenting  strong  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Poet  Office  Department,  and  on 
Senator  Howell,  Congressmen  Morehead 
and  Baldrldge  to  get  the  Issue.  Several  busi- 
nessmen and  myself  sent  letters  to  our  Ne- 
braska representatives.  Senator  Howell  par- 
tially declined  to  assist  because  he  had 
applied  for  a  "Buffalo  Bill"  W.  F.  Cody  com- 
memorative stamp  for  North  Platte,  Nebr. 
On  the  other  hand.  Congressman  Morehead 
became  very  interested  In  the  Issue  and 
worked  hard  and  with  perseverance.  He 
was  given  valuable  help  by  Congressman 
Malcolm  Baldrldge,  of  Omaha.  (Letters  from 
Mr.  Morehead  from  the  files  give  evidence  of 
his  efforts.)  After  the  first  efforts  from 
Nebraska    City,    Omaha,    and   XinocAn,    the 


status  of  the  stamp  issue  remained  quiet 
and  dormant  for  about  4  weeks.  I  be- 
came restleas  and  uneasy,  so  on  Friday. 
March  11, 1  telegraphed  Mr.  Mflrehesd  advis- 
ing him  that  Nebraska  Ot^  was  wging  prog- 
ress and  asked  him  to  report  status  of  the 
matter.  The  next  monilng,  I  received  a 
reply  by  telegraph  stating  that  the  stamp 
issue  was  approved  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. (This  correspondence  Is  also  In  files.) 
Then  detailed  Instructions  from  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  Division  of 
Stamps  Office,  began  to  be  received  at  our 
office.  Preparatloiu  were  made  at  the  local 
office  for  a  heavy  business.  I  had  very  mucb 
to  do  and  worked  hard  for  6  weeks  pre- 
vious to  the  hoUday  and  for  several  weeks 
following  it.  In  order  that  the  handling  of 
such  a  large  volume  of  biislness  at  our  office 
would  be  taken  care  of  with  the  least  possible 
errors.  Incoming  letters  inclosing  coins, 
checks,  drafts,  and  thousands  of  money 
orders,  accompanied  with  letters  of  instruc- 
tions accumulated.  I  soon  realized  that  our 
regular  force  could  not  do  the  work  alone 
and  after  exchange  of  correq;>ondence  with 
Poet  Office  Department  officials  In  Washing- 
ton, I  was  asBiuvd  that  they  would  give  us 
help  and  ample  expense  money  to  carry  out 
the  task. 

Department  officials  had  experience  han- 
dling other  commemorative  stamp  Issues,  so 
their  letters  gave  me  plain  instructions  how 
to  proceed.  Also  experienced  supervisors  to 
help  us  were  sent  here  from  Washington, 
April  11.  Mrs.  Mjrrtle  C.  Shaughnessy  (widow 
of  former  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral) and  Charles  Anderson,  traveling  me- 
chanic of  the  Fourth  Assistant  Post  Mas- 
ter General  Office,  arrived.  Mr.  Anderson 
brought  a  special  canceling  machine 
equipped  with  a  cast-die.  worded  'Tfebraska 
City,  Nebr.,  AprU  22,  19S2."  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  arrival  of  these  two  officials, 
came  Mrs.  L.  P.  Shawen  from  the  office  of 
M.  L.  Eldeness,  Jr..  Chief.  Division  of  Stamps. 
Mr.  Eldeness,  Jr..  was  to  be  here  for  the 
holiday  but  was  unable  to  attend  and  so  sent 
his  representative,  Richard  Breaden,  for  that 
day.  The  last  week  before  the  holiday  was 
an  exceedingly  busy  one.  Temporary  postal 
workrooms  were  set  up  in  three  rooms  on 
the  second  fioor  of  the  post  office  building, 
AprU  12,  10  days  prior  to  the  holiday.  Then 
the  entire  Arbor  Day  stamp  business  was 
handled  upstairs.  Incoming  mail  was  sorted 
downstairs  and  all  Arbor  mall  taken  upstairs. 
Mrs.  Shaughnessy  had  charge  of  issuing 
stamps  to  extra  clerks  and  had  supervision  of 
sales  and  cash.  She  bought  stamps  from 
the  wholesale  stock  downstairs,  sorted  and 
reissued  the  stock  to  clerks  engaged  In  affix- 
ing them  to  envelopes.  Mr.  Anderson  took 
charge  of  the  canceling  machine  and  the 
dispatching  and  Mrs.  Shawen  handled  corre- 
spondence and  special  business.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  Arbor  Day  2-cent  commem- 
orative stamps  were  In  the  first  shipment 
received  here  from  Washington. 

All  during  the  Arbor  Day  stamp  business,  I 
worked  long  hours.  Including  Sundays  and 
was  very  tired  out  at  the  close.  Extra  clerks 
received  65  cents  per  hour  and  their  pay  for 
the  time  during  this  rush  of  business  was 
from  $35  to  $101,  and  regular  clerks  received 
overtime  pay.  Assistant  Postmaster  Thorp 
and  myself  received  no  extra  pay  for  our 
overtime  and  even  the  large  Increase  in 
receipts  faUed  to  give  us  an  Increase  In 
annual  pay. 

Stcunp  affixing  to  first  day  covers  was  not 
confined  to  post  office  or  entirely  to  post  office 
employees.  Individuals  had  advertised  In 
stamp  magazines  that  orders  would  be  taken 
for  souvenir  envelopes  and  mailing  thereof, 
so  several  types  of  souvenirs  were  on  sale. 
Some  local  dealers  booked  large  orders  and 
early  on  Arbor  Day  were  at  the  stamp  win- 
dow when  I  opened  the  window  at  6  o'clock 
In  the  morning  on  April  22,  1032,  Arbor  Day. 
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A  numlMr  of  stamp  dMtlera  canM  to  Um  eltgr 
and  otlieTS  In  tbe  But  has  engafad  people  In 
Nebraaka  City  to  take  tbelr  ortters  to  tony 
■tamps  Ime  and  a^h  tttcm  to  lOUTenlr  enve- 
lopea  whleh  they  ahlpped  here  for  eaneellft- 
tlon  aa  flxet  day  eoven. 

The  eommemoratlTe  lasae  waa  authorized 
by  Poatmaster  General  Walter  F.  Brown  on 
March  13,  1933,  and  Arbor  Day  came  on  Frl- 
day,  April  33.  Orders  for  stamps  enclosing 
first  day  corers  were  first  recelred  In  Nebraska 
City  on  March  30,  and  continued  to  come 
until  April  33;  the  peak  of  the  load  waa  about 
April  14. 

As  tsmporary  employees  for  this  stamp 
Issue,  33  persons  were  employed  as  extra  help. 
the  total  payroll  for  these  employees  was 
•1,400.  First  day  sales  in  Nebraska  City. 
040,000  3-cent  stamps;  379,409  pieces  of  mall 
matter  went  through  the  special  canceling 
machine;  l.lSl  pieces  special  delivery  mall; 
51,000  airmail  letters,  and  010  pieces  regis- 
tered mall.  All  this  required  59  pouches, 
these  being  dispatched  on  the  holiday,  April 
32.  Total  money  orders  pMd,  8,150,  In 
amounts  from  3  cents  up.  Oxu-  money  order 
acotints  were  not  completed  until  May  30. 
The  total  number  at  Arbor  Day  a-cent  eom- 
memoratlTe stamps  printed  was  06,183,900, 
being  acdd  over  the  United  States  the  day 
after  the  Issue  In  ITebraska  City. 

The  Arbor  Day  stamp  bears  the  picture  of 
Ruth  and  Alvln  Hall,  Jr.,  children  of  Alvln 
Hall,  employed  In  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing.  Washington,  D.C.  When  It 
waa  necessary  to  fiimlsh  subject  matter  for 
the  Arbor  Day  stamp.  Hall's  children  con- 
sented to  pose  for  It.  R  portrays  the  chil- 
dren planting  a  Japanese  cherry  tree  In  front 
of  their  Washington  home.  The  engraver 
slightly  altered  the  original  photograph  In 
order  to  make  the  picture  suitable  for  stamp 
engraving. 

On  the  day  of  the  celebration,  members 
of  the  liorton  family  came  to  Nebraska  City 
as  the  honored  guests.  First  guest  to  call 
at  the  post  office,  of  the  Morton  family,  were 
Mrs.  Carl  Morton,  city,  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Martha  Morton  lAttner,  and  daughter, 
Dubuque,  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joy  Morton, 
his  son.  J.  Sterling  Morton  and  his  son.  Joy 
Mbrton  3d.  and  Betty  Morton,  granddaugh- 
ter, all  from  Chicago,  came  to  the  oOce 
later  in  the  morning.  I  escorted  all  the 
guests  through  the  post  ofllce  and  explained 
to  them  the  handling  of  maO.  Mr.  Joy  Mor- 
ton displayed  a  keen  interest  In  the  affair 
and  he  and  his  son  asked  qiiestlons  and  com- 
mented on  the  large  amovint  of  foreign  mail. 
The  party  spent  about  an  hour  around  the 
ofllce  and  on  leaving,  Mr.  Joy  Morton  com- 
plimented me  on  the  success  of  the  event. 

Weather  conditions  were  very  favorable  on 
the  holiday.  A  large  crowd  came  to  the  city 
and  attended  the  tree  planting  ceremonies 
at  Arbor  Lodge  and  visited  scenes  of  Interest 
in  the  city.  Many  visitors  from  over  the 
State  were  here. 

The  day  closed  with  a  banquet  at  Me- 
nu»lal  Building  attended  by  about  500  peo- 
ple. 

The  Morton  family  being  guests  of  honor 
and  naturally  the  center  of  interest,  with 
Mr.  T.  W.  McCuIlougb,  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee-News,  as  speaker  of  the  evening.  His 
address  was  long,  of  the  formal  type,  so  a 
little  tiresome  to  some  listeners. 

The  interesting  talk  of  the  evening  was 
by  Mr.  Joy  Morton,  who  spoke  remlnlscently 
of  the  family  during  their  residence  here 
and  some  events  of  his  boyhood  days  here. 
His  son,  J.  Sterling  Morton  2d.  followed  with 
a  brief  address. 


ALBUMS  OP  RECORDS  MADE  BY 
POUR  U.8.  imJTARY  BANDS 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  May  1963  issue  of  Footlight.  the 
National   Cultural   Center's  newsletter. 


attention  Is  drawn  to  the  record  albums 
recently  made  by  the  four  U.8.  military 
bands.  Hie  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
these  records  will  go  to  benefit  the  Na- 
tional Coltnral  Center. 

As  Roger  L.  Sterens,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Cultural  Center,  pointed  out 
In  FooiUght.  the  pressing  of  these  records 
represents  unique  cooperation  among 
widely  dlrerse  groups,  including  the 
RCA  Victor  Record  Division  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  the  American  Federation  of 
Television  Artists,  leading  music  com- 
posers, arrangers  and  publishers,  the 
personnel  of  the  military  bands,  and  the 
people  associated  with  the  Cultural 
Center. 

The  selections  included  in  the  albums 
represent  the  standard  songs  which  have 
become  Integral  parts  of  our  American 
musical  heritage.  The  records  will  be 
a  worthwhile  addition  to  any  music 
lover's  collectlcm,  and  the  sale  of  the 
records  will  give  every  American  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  or  her  contri- 
bution toward  making  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  a  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  May  1963  edition  of  I^wtllght,  In- 
cluding the  remarks  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, recipient  of  the  first  pressings  of 
the  albums. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

Snvicx  Bamo  Rbcosoincs 

On  May  1,  recordings  made  by  the  four 
UJB.  military  bands — Army,  Marine  Corps, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force — went  on  sale  to  the 
public.  This  is  the  first  time  such  record- 
ings have  been  commercially  available.  On 
April  29,  the  first  pressings  of  the  albums 
were  presented  to  President  Kennedy  In  his 
office  at  the  White  Bouse.  Making  the  pres- 
entation were  George  R.  Marek,  vice  presi- 
dent of  BCA  victor  Records.  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Obalrman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  National 
Cultural  Center,  and  the  four  conductors: 
Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Curry.  U.8.  Army;  Lt.  Col.  Al- 
bert  Schoepper,  VA.  Marine  Corps;  I>t.  An- 
thonj  Mitchell.  UB.  Navy;  and  Capt.  Harry 
H.  Menser,  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  Col.  Oeorge  S. 
Howard,  who  was  ill. 

In  accepting  the  records,  the  President  said, 
"I  want  to  exprees  my  appreciation  to  RCA 
for  having  made  these  recordings  which,  I 
understand,  are  unusually  well  done.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  National  Cultural  Center 
will  receive  95  cents  on  each  album,  and  it 
wiU  be  a  great  help  to  the  Center. 

"In  addition,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Musicians'  Union,  which  has  waived  all  Its 
interests  and  rights  in  this  matter.  This  Is 
the  first  time  that  the  American  military 
bands  have  gone  Into  this  area,  and  It  has 
been  done  because  of  the  strong  feeling  by 
the  industry  and  by  the  union  that  the  Cul- 
tural Center  will  serve  the  country  as  well  as 
the  performing  arts. 

"Most  of  all  we  are  grateful  to  our  coun- 
try's military  bands — the  Army,  Marine 
Corps,  Navy,  and  Air  Force — for  recording 
the  albums.  I  hope  that  everyone  buys  them. 
It  win  give  people  a  chance  to  hear  great 
band  mxislc  and  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  development  of  the  Cultural  Center, 
which  belongs  to  Washington,  which  Is  part 
of  the  Hatlon.  I  will  enjoy  playing  the 
records  myself." 


EMSSION  AND  PROGRAM  OP 
NATIONAL  DSPEN8E 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  imagine 
the  following  situation: 

Robert  S.  McNamara  points  his  pencil 
at  the  man  across  the  desk.  "What  does 
the  program  definition  study  Indicate?" 
he  asks.  "The  project  Is  certain  to  suc- 
ceed. Mr.  McNamara,"  the  man  replies. 
"We  have  been  studying  it  for  5  yean. 
The  design  studies  show  tliat  all  phases 
of  the  program  are  within  the  state  of 
the  art.  Cost  effectiveness  has  been 
thoroughly  analyzed.  The  computer 
studies  show  that  we  should  meet  the 
target  date  with  no  significant  cost  over- 
runs. There  is  no  question  that  this 
project  meets  all  the  required  specifica- 
tions. We  recommend  we  go  ahead  with 
this  one  and  that  the  alternative  projects 
be  canceled." 

"Splendid,"  says  Mr.  McNamara. 
"Cancel  all  the  other  cars;  well  Just 
buUd  the  Edsel.-^ 

That  conversation,  of  course,  never 
took  place.  But  it  Is  used  as  the  lead 
of  a  thoughtful  editorial  in  the  April  29 
issue  of  Missiles  and  Rockets  to  make 
the  point  that  as  the  president  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Mr.  McNamara  would 
never  have  committed  that  company  to 
a  single  design,  no  matter  how  well 
studied. 

Yet.  as  William  J.  Coughlin  points  oat 
in  the  editoHal  apUy  tlUed,  "The  Fallible 
Man."  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara seems  to  have  no  qualms  about 
committing  this  Nation's  future  to  a 
single  design  concept. 

The  editorial  asks  the  question  of 
what  would  have  hapiiened  in  World 
War  n  "if  we  had  canceled  the  B-17  and 
built  only  the  B-24;  if  we  had  canceled 
the  P-51  and  built  only  the  P-47." 

Mr.  Coughlin  writes: 

We  wlU  always  have  with  us  the  fallible 
man.  The  man  who  might  cancel  the  F-S6 
in  favor  of  the  P-64  and  never  find  out  about 
his  mistake  until  the  Russian  Mlgs  swept 
down  across  the  Talu. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  enUUed  "The  Fallible  Man." 
published  in  the  April  29,  1963,  Issue  of 
Missiles  and  Rockets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Faixiblk  Man 

Robert  S.  McNamara  pointed  his  pencil  at 
the  man  across  the  desk.  "What  does  the 
program  definition  study  indicate?"  he 
asked.  "The  project  is  certain  to  succeed, 
Mr.  McNamara,"  the  man  replied.  "We  have 
been  studying  it  for  5  years.  The  design 
studies  show  that  all  phases  of  the  program 
are  within  the  state  of  the  art.  Cost  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  thoroughly  analysed. 
The  computer  studies  show  that  we  should 
meet  the  target  date  with  no  significant  cost 
overruns.  There  Is  no  question  that  this 
project  meets  all  the  required  specifications. 
We  recommend  we  go  ahead  with  this  one 
and  that  the  alternative  projects  be  can- 
celed." 

"Splendid."  said  McNamara.  "Cancel  all 
the  other  cars;   we'll  Just  build  the  Edsel." 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  wlU  be 
the  first  to  assure  you  that  no  such  conver- 
sation ever  took  place.  If  It  had,  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  today  would  be  a  financial  sham- 
bles. Sdsel  was  a  dismal  failure.  Tet  the 
project    had    been    thoroughly   analysed    by 
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■ome  of  the  finest  mlads  in  the  automotive 
business  and  given  ttte  go  ahead  by  the  man- 
agement of  one  ot  the  most  soecsstful  fims 
m  the  Industry.  Ttasss  espsrtaBced  busi- 
nessmen, operating  la  a  familiar  environ- 
ment, were  whipped  by  the  unknowns. 

Why  do  we  bring  up  the  Uaelf 

Because  we  are  certain  that  Mr.  MdVamara, 
if  he  had  been  Ford  president  at  that  time, 
never  would  have  committed  his  company's 
future  to  a  single  design,  no  matter  how  well 
studied. 

Tet,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  apparently 
has  no  qualms  about  committing  his  Na- 
tion's future  to  a  single  design  concept. 

As  we  study  the  philosophy  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Knglneertng,  we  find  men  of  high 
Intelligence  taking  a  highly  unintelligent 
approach  to  the  weapon  systems  which  this 
Nation  will  need  In  the  future.  They  seem 
convinced  that  until  It  can  be  proven  ab- 
solutely that  a  total  system  wlU  work,  until 
all  question-marks  are  answered,  untU  aU 
risks  are  eliminated,  no  go-ahead  should  be 
given  for  devetopmsnt  of  a  given  projsct. 
Once  committed  to  that  philosophy  of  cer- 
tainty. It  U  only  a  brief  step  to  the  l>ellef 
that  you  need  only  one  design.  If  you  are 
SO  certain  the  first  will  work,  why  build  two? 

Show  paper  proposals  to  a  scientist  and  he 
can  assure  you,  after  study,  that  one  Is  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  another.  Show  them 
to  an  engineer  and  hell  tell  you  that  the 
best  way  to  find  out  is  to  build  both  of  them 
and  test  them. 

The  dangers  In  our  defense  organization 
today  Ue  In  the  fact  that  the  heavUy  sden- 
tlAc  organisation  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  is  making  decisions  that  more 
practtoal  engineers  would  decline  to  make 
without  testing  of  hardware. 

Today,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
three-fourths  of  the  new  projects  under  study 
"  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  come  down  from 
DDJl.  ft  E. — a  complete  reversal  of  previous 
years  when  proposals  flowed  largely  from  the 
more  practical  minds  of  men  in  the  mlUtary 
and  Industry. 

We  are  told  that  the  new  single-design  ap- 
proach is  necessary  because  weapon  systems 
today  are  so  ooetly  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
embark  on  two  paraUel  projects.  We  say 
the  reverse  is  true;  we  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  dual  approaches — due  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  once  wholly  committed  to  the 
wrong  rocul  it  becomes  impossible  to  txim 
back  because  of  the  sheer  size  of  the  financial 
outlay  already  made.  The  cost  of  today's 
projects  makes  it  Imperative  that  dual  ap- 
proaches be  explored  before  conunltment 
to  the  entire  weapons  system. 

Why  not  explore  both  Gemini  and  Dyna- 
Soar  technology?  Why  not  explore  two  TFX 
prototypes?  No  one  can  say  now  that  one 
approach  or  another  will  be  the  successful 
one — paper  studies  Just  won't  do  the  Job. 

There  would  be  no  problem,  of  course,  if 
we  had  an  infallible  man  aa  Secretary  of 
Defense,  one  who  could  count  on  his  advisers 
always  to  give  him  the  correct  advice  and 
one  who  could  always  make  the  right  deci- 
sion. 

Let's  turn  back  the  pages  of  recent  aviation 
history  and  muse  on  what  a  single  design 
approach  might  have  done  for  the  Nation's 
well-being. 

Turn  back  to  the  days  Just  before  World 
War  n.  Paper  proposals  for  two  fighter 
planes  are  being  studied  by  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering. 

"It  is  quite  apparent,"  says  a  high  De- 
fense ofllclal,  "that  we  don't  need  both  these 
fighter  aircraft.  One  will  do.  Cancel  the 
P-38.    Well  build  only  the  P-«9.- 

A  few  weeks  later,  more  proposals  are  laid 
on  his  desk. 

"Why  should  we  go  Into  two  costly  bomber 
programs?"  ha  asks.  "Cancel  Hie  B-17. 
We'U  buUd  only  the  8-24." 

Months  pass. 


"Cancel  Hks  P-tl."  be  says.  *We'n  buUd 
only  the  P-^T." 

We  leave  to  those  with  more  Imagination 
the  ruminations  on  what  course  World  War 
XI  inlght  have  taken  If  we  had  been  forced 
to  fight  it  without  the  P-gS.  P-61,  and  &-17. 
The  Nation  certainly  might  have  saved  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  won  the  war  quite 
handily,  of  course,  if  we  had  possessed  a  high 
Defense  ofllclal  who  unerringly  could  have 
selected  the  P-S8,  P-Sl,  and  B-17  and  can- 
celed the  less  sueoeasful  alternatives.  No 
siich  man  existed  then  and  none  exists  today. 

We  always  wlU  have  with  us  the  faUible 
man.  Hie  man  who  might  cancel  the  F-B6 
In  favor  of  the  F-84  and  never  find  out  about 
his  mistake  until  the  Russian  Mlgs  swept 
down  across  the  Talu. 

When  It  comes  to  military  weapons,  this 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  guess.  We  must  ex- 
plore all  alternative  approaches  to  the  fur- 
thest point  in  hardware  that  we  possibly  can 
afford.  We  must  not  let  fallible  man  make 
Irrevocable  decisions. 

We  hope  Mr.  McNamara  remembers  the 
Edsel. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  before  the  Senate.  S. 
537.  will  provide  for  a  more  effectlre 
evaluation  of  budget  requirements  of 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Both  historically  and  legally,  one  of 
the  major  functions  of  Congress — if  not 
our  most  important  single  one — is  that 
of  controlling  Federal  spending  and  tax- 
ing, and  the  flnancisJ  policies  of  the 
Government. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  we  are  performing 
that  function  adequately  today.  In 
passing  on  Federal  appropriations,  we 
proceed  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposals  made  to  us  by  the  President, 
rather  than  creating  our  own  policy 
guides.  The  InltiaUve  Is  left  with  the 
President,  although  theoretically  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  control.  Purther- 
more,  even  when  it  comes  to  passing  on 
the  details  of  appropriations  for  each 
program  and  bureau,  we  rely  largely  on 
the  analysis  and  data  presented  to  us 
by  the  agency  Itself  and  by  the  admin- 
istration's Budget  Bureau,  rather  than 
developing'  our  own  material 

The  bill  S.  637,  which  would  establish 
a  Joint  congressional  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  Is  Intended  to  repair  that  situa- 
tion by  providing  us  with  the  means  for 
doing  our  own  analysis  of  requested  ap- 
propriations, of  preparing  our  own  ma- 
terial on  the  budget,  and  developing  our 
own  policies  to  control  Federal  financial 
policies.  The  proposed  joint  committee 
would  have  a  small  staff  to  carry  on  the 
kind  of  study  and  analysis  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made.  As  I  envisage  it,  this 
Joint  coimnittee  would  operate  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  which  pro- 
vides expert  technical  assistance  to  both 
the  Senate  Finance  and  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committees. 

It  is  recognized  that  at  present  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  Appropriations 
Committees  have  highly  efficient  staffs, 
but  in  practice  the  men  on  those  staffs 
must  necessarily  devote  full  time  to  the 
processing  of  the  particular  appropria- 
tion bills  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
The   staff   of   the   proposed   new   joint 


committee  would  have  time  to  carry  on 
atudies  of  kmger  range  and  broader 
aoope,  tnflndlng  ttaoae  wtaidi  cut  across 
Individoal  ai^nopriatlon  bills. 

Creation  of  this  new  joint  oommittee 
would  not  be  a  radical  departure  from 
the  kind  of  arrangement  Congress  has 
already  created  with  respect  to  other 
matters.  Furthermore,  it  would  not  In- 
fringe on  the  prerogatives  of  either 
House,  since  the  joint  committee  and  its 
Staff  would  remain  firmly  under  the  con- 
trol of  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  two  Houses. 

Spending  has  skyrocketed  In  the  last 
few  years.  For  fiscal  j^ar  1W2,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  requested  new  oUlga- 
tlonal  authority  of  about  $81  billion.  For 
fiscal  year  1964,  we  have  been  asked  to 
approve  new  obllgattonal  authority 
amounting  to  $108  blUlon.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  $27  billion  or  33%  percent  in 
the  short  span  of  2  calendar  years. 

I  submit  that  Congress  is  obligated  to 
improve  its  machinery  for  coping  with 
administration  requests  for  appropria- 
tions. If  we  are  seriously  to  claim  that  we 
control  the  piu-se  strings  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Enactment  of  Senate  bill  537  will 
be  an  effective  step  for  improvement  in 
this  regard. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  join  In  the  comments  made 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
concerning  Senate  bill  537.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  views,  and  to 
make  a  comment  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  cosponsorships  of 
Senate  bill  537  by  77  Members  of  the 
Senate  indicates  that  the  merits  of  this 
bill  are  generally  recognized.  A  long  dis- 
cussion of  It  by  a  new  cosponsor  Is,  there- 
fore, unnecessary.  Nevertheless,  I  wish 
to  take  the  occasion  to  comment  on  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  bin  and  to  make 
a  brief  observation,  on  the  proposition 
before  us. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation  owe  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McCixllah]  a  vote  of 
deep  appreciation  for  his  constant  and 
consistent  support  of  the  cause  of  an 
effective  Congress.  His  efforts  since 
1950  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  typify  his  determination  to 
accomplish  that  which  he  believes  Is 
right  and  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  whether 
our  colleagues  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Capitol  see  fit  to  pass  this  measure  this 
year  or  in  a  subsequent  year,  we  have 
a  clear  obligation  again  to  make  an  ex- 
pression on  this  matter. 

On  the  bill  itself.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  point  which  in  my  judgment  justi- 
fies enactment  of  the  bill:  If  Craigress  is 
to  remain  a  constructive,  effective,  and 
coequal  branch  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, Congress  must  exercise  an  in- 
formed and  Independent  judgment  con- 
cerning the  volume,  the  direction,  and 
the  priority  of  our  national  efforts.  The 
most  effective  participation  this  branch 
possesses  is  in  connection  with  its  ability 
and  its  duty  to  control  the  flow  of  money 
to  the  administrative  agencies.  Our  best 
Intentions  will  not  be  satisfied,  nor  will 
the  Nation's  interests  be  served,  if  we 
carmot  assure  proper  utilization  of  the 
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vmst  flnfttmial  resources  which  we  slphtm 
from  the  poeketbooks  o£  the  f.i^«f«Mi  aad 
redirect  throuch  Ooiremment  programs. 
I  have  heard  it  saki  that  the  best  waj 
to  learn  one's  way  around  a  strange  city 
is  to  drive  a  taxlcab.  In  «<wi«ftr  manner. 
I  aussest  the  best  way  to  learn  one's  way 
around  Oovemment  is  to  try  to  trace 
what  happens  to  the  tax  doUars.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand the  Oovemment  than  to  know 
where  its  money  comes  from  and  where 
it  is  vent. 

All  Members  of  this  body  have  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  act  from  an  informed  posi- 
tion upon  the  many  issues  which  con- 
front us.  As  I  seek  to  understand  the 
budget.  I  must  say  that  the  one-way 
streets  and  dead  end  streets,  the  detours, 
and  the  stop  lights  make  the  task  far 
from  easy.  The  budget  document,  while 
neatly  assembled,  is  not  always  a  helpful 
roadmap.  I  am  sure  the  frustration  I 
have  experienced  in  tills  area  is  shared 
by  many  of  my  colleagues. 

This  condition— the  size  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  Government  and  the  size 
and  complexity  of  our  national  budget — 
Is  worthy  of  our  serious  attention. 

I  would  hope  that  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  proposed  joint  committee,  we 
would  have  available  data  compiled  inde- 
pendently of  that  furnished  by  witnesses 
and  administering  agencies.  Often  we 
are  in  the  position  of  having  to  Judge 
an  Issue  based  upon  the  evidence  and 
the  case  submitted  only  by  the  propo- 
nents. Honorable  as  their  intentions 
may  be,  we  should  not  be  compelled  to 
rely  upon  only  such  evidence. 

I  would  anticipate  frequent  evaluations 
of  continuing  programs.  Very  frequent- 
ly we  direct  our  analysis  to  programs 
which  are  new  or  call  for  Increased  funds. 
Whereas  programs  with  fairly  constant 
fiscal  demands  are  not  as  carefully  scru- 
tinized for  value  received  or  few  their 
need  to  exist  at  all. 

Certainly  we  need  more  realistic  pro- 
jections of  the  futiire  cost  of  new  pro- 
grams. We  are  in  the  habit  of  starting  a 
new  program  of  nominal  cost,  only  to 
find  that  the  first  appropriation  is  just 
"seed"  money.  These  programs  later  re- 
turn to  us.  and  demand  more  support. 
We  should  know  what  we  are  getting 
into,  and  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  to  the  administration  guidance 
regarding  our  future  intentions.  This 
can  be  done  by  having  available  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  administration  de- 
tailed projections,  as  part  of  our  legis- 
lative record. 

We  should  have  available  a  realistic 
view  of  authorized  spending.  Each  year 
we  authorize  vast  programs.  It  may  be 
that  these  authorizations  are  easily 
passed  because  it  Is  understood  that  the 
actual  appropriation  of  money  is  not  in- 
volved. We  assume  that  the  appropria- 
tions process  will  protect  the  taxpayers. 
We  need  to  have  a  better  imderstandlng 
of  what  we  are  coounitted  to  and  of 
how  real  these  obligations  are. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  these 
are  a  few  of  the  very  real  needs  which  a 
Joint  coounlttee  on  the  budget  and  a 
competent  staff  win  satisfy. 


UJB.  POLICY  TOWARD  AFRICA  AND 
THE  EM£ROINO  NATIONS— AR- 
TICLE BY  SENATOR  OOUJWATER 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  analyses  of  the 
shortcomings  of  our  current  poUcy 
toward  Africa  and  the  emerging  nations 
is  contained  in  a  recent  article  written 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Golowatkr]. 

In  the  bl\mt  terms  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Senator,  he  maintains  that 
"as  things  now  stand,  we  are  not  helping 
the  African  masses  very  much,  and  we 
are  not  helping  ourselves  at  all" 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  that  state- 
ment. Clearly,  as  Senator  Golowatxr 
suggests,  now  is  the  time  for  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  the  problem,  and  a  rethink- 
ing, and  perhaps  discarding,  of  some  of 
our  outmoded  notions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Sen- 
ator GoLDWATKR's  "How  Do  You  Stand. 
Sir?"  column,  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  for  April  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Ek)  You  Stand,  Sn? 
(By  U.8.  Senator  Barst  Oolowatss) 
Our  entire  African  foreign  policy  needs  a 
careful  reexamination.  For,  aa  things  now 
stand,  we  are  not  helping  the  African  maases 
very  much,  and  we  are  not  helping  ourselves 
at  all. 

The  United  States  opposes  colonialism  In 
Africa.  Unquestionably,  tbls  Is  right  In  the- 
ory. But  In  practice,  some  luipleasant  de- 
velopments have  arisen. 

Since  1956,  27  new  African  coxintrles  have 
been  admitted  to  the  United  Nations.  Most 
of  these  are  In  economic  trouble,  despite  aid 
from  the  Europecm  countries  which  formerly 
ruled  them.  Almost  without  exception,  the 
economic  situation  In  the  new  states  has  de- 
teriorated. Moreover,  the  trend  toward  dic- 
tatorship and  personal  rule  Is  marked,  as  the 
personal  extravagance  and  inflationary  poli- 
cies of  many  of  the  rulers  and  their  entour- 
ages have  been. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  nationalism  and 
extremism  in  most  of  the  new  states.  Antl- 
Kxiropean  sentiment  is  strong  and  seems  to 
be  rising  aU  over  Africa. 

Kenya,  the  British  colony,  is  not  yet  free, 
but  already  the  white  farmers  are  leaving. 
The  chances  are  heavy  that  their  property 
wUl  be  expropriated. 

Freedom  for  the  Belgian  Congo  was  fol- 
lowed by  outbreaks  of  violence  which  re- 
sulted in  atrocities  aiul  murders  and  de- 
struction of  property.  The  exodus  of  the 
Europeans  which  followed  that  declaration 
of  independence  is  one  reason  for  the  sorry 
state  in  which  the  Congo  finds  itself  today. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  freedom  too  soon. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
in  some  other  states  as  well.  The  Belgians 
claim  we  put  pressure  on  them  to  get  out 
of  the  Congo,  and  now  it  U  folly  apparent 
that  the  Congo  was  not  ready  to  run  its  own 
affairs.  Informed  leaders  claim  the  chaos 
there  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  back  the  Congo  Oovemment. 
Already  we  have  put  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  the  country,  one  way  or  another. 
The  total  tnxD.  in  1062  was  over  $200  million. 
We  wlU,  of  covu-se.  give  the  Congo  much 
more  before  we  are  through. 
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Cyrme  AdotUa,  Premier  of  the  Congo  la 
openly  supportlnc  a  movement  to  drive  Om 
Portugueee  out  of  the  nearby  Province  i^ 
AngoU.  He  has  donated  land  for  a  caxaa 
which  is  training  troops  for  an  Invaaiono? 
Angola.  The  men  are  being  supplied  wiUi 
arms  by  Ben  BeUa.  the  Algerian  leader  who 
pledged  his  support  to  Castro  right  after  he 
vUlted  the  United  States  to  engage  In  forelm 
aid  talks.  ^ 

If  we  pemUt  Adoula  to  carry  out  nu  plans 
It  will  amount  to  our  assiating  an  attack  oo 
the  Portuguese,  since  we  are  Adoula 's  princi- 
pal backer.  And  because  Angola  Ls  no  mon 
ready  for  self-government  than  was  the 
Congo,  the  eviction  of  the  Portuguese  from 
that  Province  wlU  simply  give  us  one  more 
country  to  support. 

Many  of  the  new  African  States  are  too 
small  to  be  viable.  Others  lack  the  neces- 
sary resources.  Ezperta  say  there  are  only 
about  five  states  with  the  area  and  resourcae 
required  to  permit  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  These  are  Nigeria,  the  Congo 
Ohana.  Tanganyika,  and  the  Sudan.  But 
these  sorely  need  the  technical  and  admin- 
istrative skills  of  the  wtiites.  as  do  the  other 
new  African  nations. 

Today,  the  drive  against  colonialism  in 
Africa  continues  unabated.  As  it  moves 
into  South  Africa.  It  encounters  increasing 
resistance.  The  problems  multiply  and  in- 
crease in  size. 

So.  I  suggest,  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  take  stock  of  our  policies.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  to  try  out  some  basis  for 
cooperation  between  whites  and  natives  be- 
fore we  insist  that  the  whites  abdicate 
entirely,  for  it  has  become  obvious  that  a 
satisfactory  working  relationship  between 
the  races  is  necessary  for  any  real  African 
progress.  Our  present  policy  is  not  provid- 
ing such  a  relationship. 

How  do  you  stand,  sir? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  these  days  when  big  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  steadily  growing 
bigger,  many  of  us  are  concerned  to 
know  just  how  the  role  of  government 
in  our  life  is  to  be  defined.  There  would 
appear  to  be  no  better  definition  than 
that  given  by  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  his  speech  before  the  "Forum 
of  the  Future."  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
on  Thursday.  April  26.  1963. 

Talcing  his  cue  from  the  West  Virginia 
State  motto.  "Mountaineers  Are  Always 
Free."  the  Vice  President  described  gov- 
ernment as  mankind's  most  powerful — 
and  most  fallible — creation.  As  devel- 
oped by  freemen,  it  is  and  must  always 
remain  a  servant  of  the  people.  Better 
government,  he  pointed  out,  not  simply 
more  government,  is  our  aim.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  Union  is  due,  Vice  President 
Johnson  said,  to  the  fact  that  It  has 
never  attempted  to  exert  any  power 
other  than  that  granted  to  It  freely  at 
the  polls. 

Reviewing  the  jealous  guarding  of  free- 
dom in  the  Mountain  State's  first  100 
years,  the  Vice  President  boldly  envi- 
sioned the  role  of  government  in  the  next 
100  years  as  a  four-pronged  instru- 
ment for  achieving  social  progress  by 
means  of  education,  exploration  of  space, 
expansion  of  our  economy,  and  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources. 

Because  the  role  of  government  is  such 
an  Important  question  in  all  of  our  minds 


today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President's  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rbcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Rolb  or  Oovzsnicznt 
(By  Ltndon  B.  Johnson) 

One  hundred  years  ago— on  June  30. 1863 — 
Uie  State  Ol  West  Virginia  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  In  that  year,  the  soil  of  our  land 
ran  with  tragic  bkx)d  as  American  fought 
American  as  an  outgrowth  of  their  differences 
over  what  the  role  of  government  should  be. 

The  topic  assigned  to  me  for  this  "Forum 
of  the  Future"  has  been — and  continues  to 

loe the  most  controversial,  the  most  divisive, 

and  the  most  nearly  continuous  issue  of  our 
national  life  from  the  Continental  Congress 
to  the  present. 

Whether  we  speak  oC  the  Nation,  of  an  In- 
dividual Stata,  or  oC  any  of  the  local  areas 
served  by  the  91.000  oonstituted  govemmenta 
of  our  land,  we  canxxxt  kxtk  into  the  future 
and  say  with  confidence  what  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  100  years,  10  years  or  even 
1  year  hence.  This  question  is  answwed 
anew  each  time  the  people  vote.  TlUs  proc- 
ess is  one  of  the  gnat  eooroes  al  strength 
of  our  system — and  at  oar  freedotna. 

Government  is  mankind's  most  powerful 
invention.  It  Is  also  among  the  least  perfect 
and  most  fallible  of  his  works.  Many  more 
govemmenta  have  failed  than  have  suc- 
ceeded. Our  own — mUll  lees  than  aoO  years 
old — has  outUved  vtrtuaUy  every  govern- 
ment which  existed  at  the  time  of  ita  fonna- 
tlon,  largely  because  of  the  constant  scrutiny 
it  received— at  all  levels — by  people  Jealous 
of  their  liberties. 

This  spirit  has  a  long  history  in  West 
Virginia.  Inhabttanta  ol  theee  mountains 
petitioned  the  British  Oown  lor  self-govern- 
ment long  before  the  CMonles  declared  their 
Independence.  Weat  Virginians  have  given 
more  than  Upaervloe  to  tiie  slogan.  "Moun- 
taineers Are  Always  Free." 

The  American  view  toward  govenunent 
was  well  expressed  more  than  100  years  ago 
In  a  story  related  by  the  wrltar  and  philos- 
opher. Henry  Thoreau.  In  his  Journal, 
Thoreau  rdated  this  personal  experience: 
"I  went  to  the  store  the  other  day  to  buy  a 
bolt  for  our  front  door,  for  as  I  told  the  store- 
keeper, the  Oovemor  was  coming  here.  'Aye,' 
said  he.  'And  the  legislature,  too.'  'Then,  I 
will  take  two  bolts.'  said  I.  He  said  that 
there  had  been  a  steady  demand  for  bolta  and 
locks  of  lata,  for  our  protectors  were  coming." 

(Of  course,  I  trust  the  Governor  and  the 
members  of  the  legislature  who  are  preeent 
will  bear  In  mind  that  Thoreau  did  not  have 
the  privilege  of  living  in  West  Virginia.) 

I  believe  the  point  is  made.  When  we 
consider  the  question  of  the  role  of  govern- 
ment, we  consider  the  question  which  has 
provoked  the  strongest  feelings  of  Americans 
through  the  years— and  we  establish  the  one 
fact  which  underlies  our  disciisalon  here. 
That  is  the  fact  that  for  the  next  100  years, 
the  role  of  government  in  West  Virginia — 
and  in  the  Nation — will  be  determined  by 
the  will  of  the  people  themselves. 

As  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
very  great  American,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, said  more  than  30  years  ago:  "The  duty 
of  the  stata  toward  Ita  dtiaens  is  the  duty 
of  the  servant  to  Ita  master." 

Our  present  debates  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment are  obsessed  with  Issues  of  size  and 
cost.  Some  regard  big  government  aa  an 
end  in  itself.  Others  believe  big  govo-n- 
ment  is  sn  evil  in  Itself.  Tlie  many  detaUs 
of  theee  debates  are  unlikely  soon  to  be 
setUed.  If  we  have  settled  on  any  national 
consensus    about    the    raHe   of    government. 


bowsfrer.  It  is  upon  tiM  concept  of  govern- 
ment as  servant — rather  tlian  as  master. 

Government  Is  not  made  benevolent  or 
tyrannical  by  Ita  ■nallnsas  or  Ita  bigness. 
The  daelstva  tasA  Is  perfamanoe.  Oovem- 
ment la  good— or  it  la  not  good — in  propor- 
tton  aa  it  performs  what  the  people  need  It 
to  perform:  neither  less  nor  more,  neither 
too  lit  tie  nor  too  much. 

In  the  earllw  years  of  this  century,  Samuel 
Gompers.  when  asked  what  labor  wanted, 
answered  with  a  single  word :  "More."  If 
many  Americans  today  were  asked  what  they 
wanted  of  government,  their  Instinct  might 
be  to  answn-:  "Less." 

But  big  government  is  a  fact  of  our  na- 
tional life.  In  1929,  the  transactiona  of 
government — ^Federal,  State,  and  local — ^rep- 
resented less  than  10  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  At  the  start  of  this  decade, 
such  transactions  accounted  for  nearly  30 
percent.  We  cannot  dismiss  this  size,  the 
rata  of  growth,  or  the  broad  Implications  of 
the  relationship  of  governmental  policies  to 
our  whole  economy  and  society.  But  we  can 
insist — we  must  insist — that  the  very  dimen- 
sions of  government's  present  role  be  ac- 
companied by  better  performance  as  our 
servant. 

In  the  century  of  West  Virginia's  state- 
hood, we  have  evolved  the  concept  that  If 
government  is  to  be  the  faithful  and  effec- 
tive servant  of  the  people,  Ita  first — and  fore- 
most— service  must  be  to  the  people's  future. 
A  responsible  concern  for  the  future  has  been 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  govern- 
ment in  America.  This  concern  has  been 
expressed  In  four  principal  areas  of  activity : 
exploration,  expansion,  education,  and  con- 
servation. 

From  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
the  orbital  fUght  of  John  Glenn.  American 
government  has  been  distinguished  by  an 
Intelligent  wllllngnees  to  support  and  en- 
courage exploration  and  discovery. 

From  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  to  the 
incentives  of  the  Revenue  Act  ot  1962,  Ameri- 
can Government  has  concerned  Itself  with 
stimulating  expansion  for  both  individuals 
and  businesses.  As  early  as  1787.  when  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  set  aside  1  lot 
In  every  10  In  the  Northwest  Territory  for  the 
support  of  education.  American  Government 
has  honored  a  commitment  to  the  future 
throu^  a  commitment  to  the  education  of 
our  young. 

Since  the  earliest  years  of  this  century. 
American  Government — ^both  Federal  and 
State — has  prudently  assumed  responsibility 
for  conservation  of  our  endowment  of  nat- 
ural resources — and.  In  this  prudent  tradi- 
tion. Government  has  undertaken  a  parallel 
responsibility  to  conserve  and  utilize  more 
fully  our  human  resources. 

While  we  cannot  prophesy  far  into  the  fu- 
ture what  future  generations  will  want  the 
role  of  Government  to  be.  I  believe  we  can 
expect — and  predict — continuation  of  these 
principal  directions  of  public  policy  and 
governmental  responsibiUty. 

What  will  be  the  meaning  for  West 
Virginia? 

The  Mountain  Stata,  100  years  ago,  elected 
to  cast  ita  lot  with  the  Union.  That  decision 
then  is  symbolic  for  today.  The  future  of 
West  Virginia  is  inseparable  from  the  future 
of  the  Union  as  a  whole.  Tet,  in  saying  this. 
I  realise  that  West  Virginians  may  jtistlflably 
ask  if  this  is  so  of  the  future,  why  has  It 
not  been  so  of  the  present  and  the  immediate 
past. 

In  times  of  virtually  universal  American 
prosperity  and  growth.  West  Virginia  has  not 
shared  equally  in  the  national  advance.  The 
number  of  jobs  has  dwindled.  Farm  income 
has  declined  for  your  4S,000  farms.  The 
nxunber  of  businesses  has  decreased  to  25,000. 


Income  per  capita  has  fallen  to  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  national  average. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  Intareated  to  find- 
to  my  surprise — that  despite  these  trends. 
there  are  twios  as  many  persons  in  West  Vir- 
ginia owning  and  hoidlng  stocks  on  the  New 
Tork  Stock  Exchange  tban  in  my  own  State 
of  Texas. 

The  experiences  of  recent  years  might 
Justify  West  Virginians  adopting  the  philos- 
ophy of  Mr.  Dooley.  who  said:  "Anyhow, 
there  is  always  one  ray  of  light  ahead — we're 
sure  to  have  hard  times." 

While  such  a  philoaophy  might  seem  justi- 
fied, at  this  start  of  West  Virginta's  centen- 
nial observance,  we  neither  accept  such  an 
attitude  nor  beUeve  it.  On  the  contrary,  we 
view  the  future  from  an  exactiy  opposite  per- 
spective. As  a  nation,  we  accept  as  our 
reeponaibility  the  proposition  that  Ameri- 
cans of  every  State  must  be  sure  of  good 
times  ahead. 

The  fate  which  has  befallen  West  Vir- 
ginia In  recent  yean  was  not  determined 
within  the  borders  of  your  Stata.  It  was 
determined  by  eventa  and  forces  in  other 
States,  in  the  entire  Nation,  and  even  In 
the  world. 

Developmenta  In  our  own  Southwest  and 
the  distant  Middle  Bast — developmenta  as 
near  as  the  coal  marketa  of  the  mid-Atlantic 
and  as  far  as  the  Cocnmon  Market  of  Eu- 
rope had  their  consequences  and  effect  up- 
on the  enterprise,  the  Jobs,  the  homes  and, 
finally,  even  the  food  on  the  plates  of  West 
Virginians. 

The  people  of  tbe  United  States  have, 
through  the  policies  of  their  Government, 
msule  a  commitment  to  the  Individual  and 
his  well  being.  In  the  lesson  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, we  have  learned  that  Government 
cannot  meet  this  commitment  merely  by 
being  ready  to  write  a  check.  Government 
must  perform  more  than  the  role  of  an 
automated  charity. 

In  this  Interdependent  world,  good  times 
for  the  individual  American  can  only  be 
assiu'ed  as  individual  himoan  beings  through- 
out the  world  en>}y  better  times  for  them- 
selves. 

West  Virginia's  per  capita  income  is.  as 
I  have  mentioned,  below  the  average  of  aU 
States.  But  at  the  level  of  about  S1300 
annually,  the  income  of  West  Virginians  com- 
pares as  the  wealth  of  millionaires  to  the 
income  of  most  of  the  earth's  population. 

In  only  six  nations,  including  our  own.  is 
the  income  level  over  $1,000  a  year.  In  only 
a  few  others  does  it  exceed  $500  a  year. 
Most  of  the  world's  population  lives  for  a 
year  on  no  more  than  a  single  weekly  pay- 
check of  an  American  industrial  worker. 

We  have  learned  in  this  20th  century  that 
we  could  not  Isolate  ourselves  from  military 
aggressors  of  the  world.  Today,  we  are  learn- 
ing— or  ought  to  be  learning — that  we  can- 
not isolate  ourselves  or  the  domestic  economy 
from  the  aggressors  of  poverty  or  privation 
in  the  world.  Either  the  living  standards 
of  the  world  must  rise  toward  ours  or  our 
own  standards  wiU  fall  toward  those  of  the 
world. 

One  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  in 
West  Virginia  applies  also  to  the  world.  We 
have  learned  that  America  cannot  assiu-e 
better  times  for  the  world  merely  through 
the  use  of  our  checkbook. 

Vastiy  more  Is  required  of  responsible 
government  than  that  it  be  a  checkwritlng 
macblne.  The  standards  of  government — 
whether  ita  relative  size  be  large  or  small — 
denumd  aMe  and  courageous  performance  in 
the  four  realms  I  have  mentioiied:  explora- 
tion, expansion,  education  and  conservation. 

In  the  next  100  year*,  government's  role 
In  these  areas  wUl  be  active  and  important. 
The  objective  of  aU  that  Is  done  will  be  to 
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Improve    life    for    the    Individual    here    on 
earth. 

We  explore  space.  Oiu-  objective  Is  far 
more  than  to  reach  the  moon.  Our  space 
effort  will  require  the  fullest  uee  of  oar 
resoxirces,  bringing  new  and  higher  uses  for 
the  natural  wealth  of  Weet  Virginia,  creating 
better  Jobs  and  higher  paying  Jobs  for  your 
people  and  the  people  of  all  the  States.  But 
the  fruits  of  our  space  technology  wlU  open 
opportunity  worldwide. 

We  seek  to  foster  expansion — expansion  of 
Industry,  the  building  of  plants,  the  expan- 
sion of  research  and  distribution.  But  even 
more,  we  seek  expansion  of  the  good  life  for 
all  otir  people — the  buUding  of  better  homes 
Increasing  profltabUity  of  farms,  opening  new 
doors  of  opportunity  to  au  people  regardless 
of  race,  religion  or  naUonal  origin. 

We  seek  to  foster  conservation.  We  must 
continue  the  prudent  preservation  of  our 
natural  resources  and  achieve  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  our  Inland  rivers,  our  water 
power,  our  timberlands  and  our  soil.  We 
must  keep  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 
we  drink  clean  and  healthful.  But  we  must 
also  conserve  the  great  wealth  of  our  human 
resources— eliminating  the  scrapping  of  hu- 
man talents  because  of  age  or  illness  or  men- 
tal retardation  or  lack  of  skills. 

Above  all,  we  must  continue  the  American 
commitment  to  education.  What  we  are  as 
a  nation,  and  what  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  as  a  people.  Is  the  dividend  of  our 
Investment  in  the  minds  of  our  youth.  Oxir 
leadership  in  the  world — the  fate  of  free- 
dom Itself— wm  be  detemuned  by  how  we 
honor  our  commitment  to  education  But 
even  more,  the  kind  of  life  our  people  know 
will  flow  from  o\u-  Investment  In  education 
the  next  10  years  and  the  next  100  years 

In  the  first  years  after  World  War  n.  we 
In  America  permitted  and  even  encouraged 
our  government— at  all  levels— to  limit  its 
role  to  the  service  of  the  present.  The 
consequences  have  been  many.  West  Vir- 
ginia U  case  example  No.  1.    We  know  now 

better  than  we  have  known  before — that 
government  must  flU  the  role  of  serving  the 
future  or  else  its  burden  becomes  oppressive 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  people  decline. 
In  these  next  100  years,  government  muat 
assimie  a  much  more  vigorous  role  In  the 
level-headed  pursuit  of  peace. 

Government  must  open  wider  the  door  of 
choice  for  Individuals. 

Qovemment  must  help  the  people  to  mar- 
shall  to  the  fullest  their  resources  of  earth 
and  spirit. 

The  role  of  government  must  in  this  next 
century  be  more  than  ever  the  role  of  faith- 
ful servant  faithfully  serving  the  future 
We  must  measure  its  performance  less  by  Its 
costs  than  by  Its  accomplishments  In  sup- 
porting the  greater  liberty  of  all  the  people. 

The  traditional  American  view  that  govern- 
ment requires  constant  scrutiny  remains  a 
healthy  view  but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
one  thing. 

The  tyranny  of  conununlsm  has  not  been 
able  to  extend  its  reach  beyond  the  march  of 
Its  foot  soldiers.  Yet,  the  idea  bom  on  these 
shores — the  idea  of  servant  government  serv- 
ing the  people— has  leaped  oceans,  swept 
continents.  Inspired  millions  to  seek  Inde- 
pendence and  has  been  the  great  moving 
force  of  this  century. 

We  are  creators  and  possessors  of  an  in- 
strument of  Infinite  good  In  the  role  of  gov- 
ernment   we    have    conceived    in    America 
While  we  remain  vigilant  against  its  abuses 
exacting  In  our  sUndarda  for  ita  perform- 
ance, we  should,  at  the  same  time,  respect 
It  and  work  with  It.  realizing  that  Its  success 
alone    will    be    our    salvaUon.     The    funda- 
mental role  of  our  Government  these  next  100 
year»-ln  Wect  Virginia.  In  the  Nation,  and 
in  the  world,  must  be  to  achieve  progress  for 
all    the    people,    greater    prosperity    for    aU 
humankind,   and.   finally,   to   achieve  peace 
among  men  forevermore. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   11   AM. 
WEDNESDAY.  MAY  8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 

I  move,  pursuant  to  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until 

II  o'clock  ajn.  Wednesday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  imder  the  order  previ- 
ously entered.  untU  Wednesday.  May  8 
1963,  at  11  o'clock  a jn.  ' 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6,  1963: 

DISTBICT  or  COLtmsiA  CotTBT  OF  GtXtUkL 

Sessions 
Bdmond  T.  Daly,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  District  of 


bla. 


Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions  for  the 
term  of  10  years  vice  Randolph  C.  Richard- 
son, deceased. 

DXPAXTMKKT    Of    THX    An    FOBCX 

Gen.  CurtU  E.  LeMay.  D.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
reappointed  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force 
for  a  term  o^  1  year. 

DxPAKTMEirr  0»  TUX   Navt 

Adm.  David  Lamar  McDonald.  UB.  Navy  to 
be  appointed  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term 
of  2  years. 

Ii»  THE  Marine  Coxps 
I  nominate  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  B.  Luckey.  VB 
Marine  Corps,  when  retired,  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  US.  Code,  section  6233. 

Having  designated,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  title   10,  United  States  Code 
section  6232,  MaJ.  Gen.  James  P.  Berkeley! 
U.S.  Marine  Corps,  for  commands  and  other 
duties   determined   by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  said  section,  I 
nominate  him  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  while  so  serving. 
In  thc  AaitT 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion  In   the   Regular    Army   of   the  United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10 
United  States  Code,  sections  3384  and  32W: 
To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 
Flchtner,  John  Z.,  093401. 
To  be  captain 
Abene,  Gasper  V.,  084931. 
Abrahams,  Edwin  G..  089023. 
Abramoski.  Leo  B..  089666. 
Abt,  Irwin  E.,  089024. 
Adams,  George  B.,  074038. 
Adams.  Jack  E.,  075478. 
Adams,  James  E.,  076330. 
Adcock,  Thomas  G.,  076479. 
Addlcott,  Charles  W.,  075451. 
Aicken.  Larry  B.,  O74042. 
Alnsworth,  Robert  L  .  076464. 
Akin.  George  H..  O89404. 
Akiyama,  Prank  M..  091738. 
Albright,  Anthony  P.,  076480. 
Alexander,  Joseph  E..  Jr..  079M5. 
Alford,  John  R.,  068546. 
Allen,  Boyd  W..  Jr..  092958. 
Allen.  Robert  C,  076481. 
Allison,  Robert  H..  081673. 
Alshelmer,  Robert  H..  076483. 
Alston,  Pontha  D.,  078462. 
Alton,  Oary  O.,  006663. 
Amerson,  Hlnton  S..  074623. 
Amos.  Julian  E.,  074047. 
Anderson.  Curtis  E,  Jr.,  0754M. 
Anderson,  David  P..  086476. 
Anderson.  Joseph  L.,  084938. 
Andreacchlo.  Nicholas  A.,  O01741. 


Apperson,  Jack  A  ,  076484. 
Arohar,  Jamas  H.,  074052. 
Areheart,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  065400. 
Argo,  James  W.,  087905. 
Armstrong,  Hart  R.,  081576. 
Armstrong.  James  S.,  Jr..  075486. 
Arnold,  John  M.,  074066. 
Arnold.  Robert  W..  076486. 
Aschettlno,  Richard  P.,  078306. 
Bachmann,  Robert  R..  075476.* 
Baeb,  David  E.,  076476. 
Bagnaschi,  Albert  L..  Jr..  076477. 
Bailey,  Clarence  A..  078212. 
Bailey,  George  W.  3d,  076487. 
Balrd,  Richard  J.,  078216. 
Bakeman.  Charles  D..  085719. 
Baker,  Robert  M..  Sr..  O02158. 
Baldwin.  Richard  B.,  076894. 
Baldwin.  Robert  C.  O746S0. 
Ballnt.  Barry  T.  J..  0746S1. 
Bane,  Wlsta  F.,  Jr.,  068001. 
Banks,  James  C,  092160. 
Banner,  Thomas  A.,  075S33. 
Barbazette.  John  H..  076489. 
Barber.  James  J..  084044. 
Barborak.  Franklin  D..  086401. 
Barlsano,  Louis,  075490. 
Barker.  Harold  S.,  Jr..  074066. 
Barker,  Rex  N..  000013. 
Barlow,  Donald  J.,  076491. 
Barnard,  Roy  8.,  O9604S. 
Barnum,  Robert  C,  078319. 
Barrett,  Jonathan  R.,  3d,  0836S6. 
Barrett,  WUliam  T..  085289. 
Barry,  Arthur  A.,  078221. 
Bartlett,  Gerald  T..  075902. 
Bassett.  Gordon  C  ,  085290. 
Baumelster,  Harold  J..  079553. 
Baun,  Richard  A.,  085403. 
Bayruns.  Paul  C.  093033. 
Beasley,  Benjamin  B.,  075494. 
Beaulleu,  Gary  P.,  085875. 
Beaver,  Joseph  M..  094043. 
Beavers,  Guy  M..  089177. 
Beben.  Joseph  A..  075495. 
Beck.  Frederick  8..  07S326. 
Beckwith.  Robert  E.,  075406. 
Beckwlth,  Robert  B..  07S912. 
Beitz,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  076018. 
Bell.  Raymond  E.,  Jr.,  O75408 
Bell.  WUliam  E.,  076017. 
Bennett,  Perrell  R.,  075919. 
Bennett,  Lester  E.,  075499. 
Berg.  George  A.,  075335. 
Bergson,  Richard  W.,  075030. ' 
Berner.  John  J.,  076921. 
Berry.  William  W.,  088571. 
Bethke.  Gerald  H.,  075027. 
Bezemek.  Ludwlg  A.,  096734. 
Blbersteln.  BUly  J.,  066136. 
Bickley.  James  B..  087476. 
Bierl,  Leon  D.,  076501. 
Billey,  John  J..  067677. 
Binder.  Fremont  B.,  O8540S. 
Bingham.  Ellis  D..  080030. 
Bird,  Max  B.,  074077. 
Bishop.  Donald  E.,  092161. 
Bishop,  Joseph  A.,  075502. 
Biaplng.  Jack  F.,  075033. 
Blzzell,  Word  G.,  077804. 
Blakeley.  David  C,  085482. 
Blaker,  William  J..  074083. 
Blanck,  John  B.,  O75504. 
Blank.  James  N..  061687. 
Blank,  Lyle  E..  006669. 
Blascak,  Donald  W.,  004991. 
Bledsoe,  Edward  P.,  067681. 
Bloomfleld,  John  B..  076506. 
Boianl.  Peter  J..  074085. 
Bolvln,  Arcade  G.,  O75608. 
Bokovoy,  Jon  E..  075500. 
Boll,  Albert  F..  074902. 
Bolt.  Richard  R.,  065907. 
Bomar.  Hobby  J..  Jr..  078331. 
Bone.  Aubra  N.,  075510. 
Bonllla-Acevedo,  Tomas,  003341. 
Bonner.  Benjamin  J..  3d,  O74088. 
Bonta.  Stanley  G..  076938. 
Booth.  John  p.,  3d.  074643. 
Borer.  Robert  S.,  091656. 
Borgstrom.  Richard  O..  O75940. 
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BostanclC.  James  F..  068248. 
Boswell.  Leonard  LeR..  078673. 
Bourland.  James  M..  075943. 
Bowden.  John  J..  064068. 
Bowen.  Cecil  R..  004376. 
Bower,  George  L..  0783S4. 
Bowman,  Donald  C.  075513. 
Boyanowskl.  John  O..  076945. 
Boyle,  Krnest  W..  075046. 
Boyle.  James  A..  006741. 
Braa.  Emery  W..  069184. 
Bradley.  Robert  B..  085930. 
Brann.  Travis  L..  004914. 
Brannen.  Barney  L..  Jr.,  003363. 
Breckhelmer,  Donald  G.,  065730. 
Breltenberg,  Edward  P..  075968. 
Brickhouse.  Willie  T..  Jr..  O7505S. 
Brlggs.  Charles  F..  08S397. 
Brigga,  Thomas  J..  065299. 
Brill,  James  H.,  004377. 
Brister,  Delano  R.,  074646. 
Brltt.  Albert  8..  3d.  075513. 
Brittain,  Richard  T.,  075059. 
Britton,  James  H..  075514. 
Brltton.  John  A..  074967. 
Brock.  Jeffrey  D..  076060. 
Brockway,  Lawrence  N..  Jr..  067483. 
Bronaon.  Richard  M..  086139. 
Broome.  James  R..  087691. 
Brown.  Fred  D..  074048. 
Brown.  Lee  D..  091S16. 
Brown.  Leonard  T..  085935. 
Brown.  Richard  W..  075968. 
Brown,  Robert  M.,  074649. 
Brown.  Roy  A.,  074104. 
Brown.  Terry  W.,  093028. 
Brudvlg.  Dale  K.,  075969. 
Bruner.  Robert  J.,  081596. 
Bruskiewlcz,  Glenn  L  ,  078248. 
Bryan.  Richard  L  .  088697. 
Bryant,  James  W.,  085404. 
Bryant.  Thomas  E..  Jr..  085801. 
Bryant.  William  L..  093026. 
Bryden.  John  M..  094997. 
Brylla.  Charles  W..  074107. 
Buchan,   Alan  B..  075976. 
Buck.  Champlln  F..  3d.  075S15. 
Buckner.  David  L..  0831 10. 
Buckner.  Donald  A..  07&516. 
Budd.  Alexander  S.,  Jr..  089437. 
Buddo.  James  S..  Jr..  075978. 
Bue,  Paul  A.  J..  078251. 
Buel.  Charles  J..  083639. 
Burbery.  John  W..  Jr.,  083640. 
Burgdorf .  Carl  F..  2d.  075518. 
Burke,  Francis  J..  Jr..  085132. 
Burke.  Richard  A..  Jr..  075984. 
Burke,  Sib  H..  088698. 
Burke.  William  M..  Jr..  076619. 
Burt.  John  C.  075530. 
Burton.  Dawson  L..  088601. 
Burton,  Donald  L..  085133. 
Bush,  Emory  W.,  079560. 
Bushyhead.  Edward  R.,  076992. 
Buswell,  Arthur  T.,  092632. 
Buttermore,  Charles  W.,  3d,  084706. 
Buxton.  John  L.,  078253. 
Byers,  Robert  D.,  093031 . 
Bynam.  Holland  E..  076994. 
Byrd,  Doxey.  Jr..  075995. 
Caldwell,  Richard  G.,  075&21. 
Calhoun.  Charles  C.  085405. 
Calhoun.  Crelghton  L..  Jr..  095000. 
Calvert,  George  H.,  077812. 
Camp.  Dave  E..  075990. 
Campbell,  Charles  B.,  083643. 
Campbell.  Donald  A.,  074118. 
Campbell.  Joseph  R..  074667. 
Campbell.  Richard  E..  076002. 
Campbell.  William  R..  093372. 
Campion.  William  W..  075523. 
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Salmonsen.  Peter  C,  076581. 
Salzman,  James  D.,  075788. 
Sanches,  Manuel  L.,  074488. 
Sanchez,  James.  085450. 
Sanders,  Reuben  L.,  088104. 
Sanford.  Thomas  H..  070887. 
Santa  Barbara.  Joseph  R..  088349. 
SantUli.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  O01ST8. 
Sapp.  Clarence  D..  079616. 
Saunders,  Don  M..  085373. 
Saunders.  Donald  S..  084888. 
Schaefer.  John  E..  075791. 
Scheff.  Richard  P..  094788. 
Scheasler.  Donald  R..  074488. 
Schlefer,  Henry  J..  065061. 
Schiesser.  Charles  W..  009888. 
Schmidt.  Guy  L..  O86730. 
Schneble.  Elmer  J..  094644. 
Schneeman,  IXmglas.  000461. 
Schober.  Prank  J.,  Jr..  074493. 
Schofleld.  David  O..  07449S. 
Scholtes.  Richard  A.,  07S793. 
Schorr.  David  E..  075794. 
Schroeder.  Eldon  K..  06566S. 
Schubert.  John  E..  Jr..  076087. 
Schuler,  James  D..  074495. 
Schulxe.  Howard  D.,  084366. 
Schumacher,  Henry  J.,  075795. 
Schwoppe,  Edwin  G..  Jr..  081735. 
Scott,  Jerry  C,  075796. 
Scott.  John  R..  083663. 
Scudder.  Charles  P..  3d.  075797. 
Sedgwick.  Clyde  N..  076605. 
Seely.  WlUlam  B.,  075798. 
Seitz.  Donald  E.,  075799. 
Sema,  Albert  I..  Sd,  088924. 
Serpico,  Prank  L.,  Jr.,  080228. 
Serrln.  Phillip  A..  2d.  078611. 
Sexton,  Herman  L.,  087611. 
Seybold.  Lawrence  C.  08S253. 
Shaddock.  CarroU  W..  Jr.,  O75801. 
Shannon.  Douglas.  084719. 
Sharp.  Charles  W..  078617. 
Shaw.  Robert  L.,  007300. 
Shellabarger.  Harold  L..  087913. 
Shimek.  E.  Joe.  2d.  O7S802. 
Shoptaugh.  Leland  D..  O7O03S. 
Shuman.  John  N..  07484S. 
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Shumway,  Jamao  D.,  OTtHM. 

81acri.JteM8L..OT8Mi. 

8ilnss.81CTartB., 

SUnUa.  Kenneth  m^ 

Simmons.  OeeU  K..  ( 

Slmona.  Bobart  J.,  OtVtlC 

ff|ri%«tf ,  Simon  L.  O7B810. 

Simpson.  Robert  B.,  O067S1. 

Slmpeon.  WUllam.  076430. 

suns,  Charles  O..  8d.  O88088. 

Sims,  John  C,  Jr..  086088. 

Sims.  Wesley  N..  0788S3. 

Slndoni.  Samuel  8..  076684. 

Skahan.  Michael  N..  083664. 

Skelton,  Robert  C,  086368. 

Skinner.  Gary  N..  Br..  O8086S. 

Sloan.  Charles  W..  080881. 

Smith.  Albert  J..  078607. 

Smith.  Dand  L..  078806. 

Smith.  Derald  H.,  O78808. 

Smith.  Donald  B.,  O88308. 

Smith.  George  O..  085870. 

Smith.  James  D..  O75807. 

Smith.  Jimmy  W..  07664S. 

Smith,  John  D.,  070030. 

Smith,  Raymond  G..  074618. 

Smith.  Samuel  B..  086786. 

Smith.  Walter  D.,  076640. 

Smith.  WlUiam  L.,  076800. 

Smolenyak,  George  C,  076650. 

Snyder.  HmtoUI  B,  Jr..  074633. 

Snyder,  James  B..  088040. 

Snyder,  Ronald  B..  078511. 

Sobraske.  John  B.,  076810. 

Solberg.  Anthony  M..  076811. 

SoUey.  Charles  W..  074850. 

Solomon,  Jack  M..  076813. 

SomervlUe.  Paul  P^.076664. 

Sones,  Vernon  B.,  O754S0. 

Sowers,  WUllam  R.,  Jr..  07581S. 

Soyster,  Harry  E..  075814. 

Spears,  Joseph  M..  Jr..  O75084. 

Spector.  Joaeph  H.,  075815. 

Spenoe.  Ray  L.,  003006. 

Speth,  Gerald  L..  085671. 

Spodobalsld,  Anthony  C,  076658. 

Sprague.  Charles  R.,  075816. 

Sprague,  James  D.,  087935. 
Spurgers.  Roy  K..  070800. 
Squires.  Myron  E..  074636. 
Staggs,  Leon  D..  076663. 
Stamps,  John  R.,  076035. 
Stasky,  OaU  V.,  005107. 
Steams.  Peter  D..  001693. 
Steed.  Dale  C.  094065. 
Steel,  Richard  B..  067B31. 
Steffen,  Albert  J..  082290. 
Steffen,  WiUlam  E.,  007043. 
Stager,  Omrge  P.,  078867. 
Stelmle,  Carl  R..  088500. 
Stein.  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  086266. 
Stein.  Michael  K.,  075818. 
Stemley.  Gary  A..  075830. 
Stephenson.  Richard  E..  075831. 
Stem,  Allan  R..  086986. 
Stevens,  Francis  R..  Jr..  07583S. 
Stevens,  Ronald  B.,  O04I38. 
Stewart.  John  P.,  075038. 
Stewart,  Kelly  B.,  O0S515. 
Stewart.  Robert  C,  074857. 
Stewart,  Ronald  B.,  004806. 
Stewart,  WUllam  R..  074858. 
Stlnson,  Kenneth  B.,  076660. 
Stipe,  Aquila  E.,  076870. 
Stipe,  John  W.  M.,  Jr.,  078618. 
Stockhammer,  Gordon  P..  070631. 
Stockhausen.  ^xmUam  T..  008808. 
Stoddard.  Timothy  D.,  O750S0. 
Stokes,  John  H..  3d.  07583S. 
Stone,  Charles  B.,  4th,  076834. 
Stone,  Gordon  L.,  070633. 
Storms.  Robert  N.  Jr.,  080390. 
Stotser,  George  R.,  074640. 
Stout.  Bruce  P..  07&S2&. 
Stout.  Thomas  B..  007300. 
Stuart.  Jamas  R..  074645. 
Stycos.  John  8..  075041. 
Summers.  Wallen  M..  07683T. 
Swann.  Roscoe  A..  Jr..  O77048. 
Swayne.  Charlaa  J.,  O75041. 
Swenaon,  Jamea  A.,  0758S8. 
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Swindler,  Murray  O..  076828. 
Soendray,  Charlaa  P..  O0S08T. 
Szvet«».  Bdwwd.  O76880. 
Takenaka.  Haroiil  H 
Talbot.  Oao^fla  T..  Jr.,  i 
Tammlnan.  David  L..  O808T6. 
Taylor.  BlUy  H.,  086843. 
Taylor,  Harry  S.,  086677. 
Taylor,  Henry  S.,  3d.  0745S7. 
Taylor,  James  V.,  075833. 
Teale.  WUIU  X.,  Jr.,  07583S. 
Teasley,  Harry  N.,  Jr.,  088971. 
Tedeschl.  Joseph  R.,  07S8S4. 
Tener,  Robert  K.,  07583S. 
Tengan,  Janies  T..  076690. 
Tengler,  John  A.,  074887. 
Terrana.  Vincent.  077950. 
Terry,  Clifford  P..  091705. 
Tettelbach.  Donald  C.  075043. 
Theroux.  Gilbert  L..  067638. 
Thomas,  Harry  L..  074868. 
Thomas,  Robert  W..  087640. 
Thompson,  Chadwick  C,  076695. 
Thompson,  Ross  B.  G..  Jr.,  087046. 
Thompson.  Thomas  O.,  0758S7. 
Thompson.  WUUam  R.,  075838. 
Thomson,  Robert  W.,  085373. 
Tieken.  Richard  V.,  074564. 
Tilly,  Clyde  C.  Jr..  O7S044. 
Tllton.  Robert  C.  076830. 
Timlin,  Jerome  P.,  090553. 
Timmons.  Robert  W.,  076698. 
TlndaU,  Asa  W..  Jr.,  081752. 
Todd,  Carmen  D.,  086680. 
Tomaka,  Karl  8..  087960. 
Toole,  Jay  C,  075842. 
Toolson,  John  M.,  Jr.,  075808. 
Twf .  Arthur  S..  08S683. 
Townsend,  Merton  L.,  074570. 
Townsend.  Robert  P..  090028. 
Traflcante.  Anthony  J..  O7670S. 
Trdla,  Joseph  R.,  075435. 
Treat,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  078537. 
Treece.  Ausby  J.,  080156. 
Tribe,  Donald  S..  075844. 
Tucker,  Andrew  L..  070823. 
Tucker,  James  M.,  087646. 
Tucker,  Lee  W.,  080304. 
TuUlngton,  Bernard  J.,  Jr.,  076845. 
Turk,  Roy  M.,  074574. 
TurnbuU,  Robert  B.,  076846. 
Turner,  Donald  E.,  093140. 
Turner,  Thomas  E.,  3d,  085684. 
Tussing.  James  T.,  080620. 
Tweddell,  Johnny  B..  076711. 
Undercoffer.  John  T.,  078530. 
VaU,  Robert  B..  076714. 
Valle.  John  D..  076715. 
Van  Busklrk.  Kenneth  C,  Jr..  078717. 
Van  Cleave.  Henry  D.,  Jr..  078141. 
Van  Herpe,  WUUam  H..  085466. 
Van  Houten.  Peter  P..  076048. 
Van  Winkle,  Daniel  G.,  089393. 
Vandergrlft,  Kennard  S.,  Jr.,  O82S01. 
VardanUs,  Alexander  A..  Jr.,  076847. 
Vargo,  John  J..  Jr..  005113. 
Varner,  VeLoy  J.,  075848. 
Vaughn,  Norman  M.,  Jr..  075848. 
Ventzek,  Robert  B..  074877. 
Vermillion,  Robert  V.,  075860. 
Vickers,  John  H.,  076861. 
VlcknaU-.  DarreU  H..  003608. 
Vockery.  WUllam  L..  076733. 
Voorhees,  Theodore  B.,  07868S. 
Vossen,  Francis  C.  006810. 
Vuono,  Carl  E.,  075853. 
Wade.  Merle  L.,  078143. 
Wadhams.  Bruce  M..  087653. 
Wagner.  Stanley  O.,  083668. 
Walte.  Richard  D..  078634. 
Wakefield.  Donald  T.,  07458S. 
Walker.  Harry  D.,  076726. 
Walker,  Jack  E.,  076726. 
Walker.  Orien  J.,  Jr.  003536. 
Walker,  Peter  H.,  074586. 
Walker.  Prosper  N.,  O806SS. 
Walker.  Robert  B..  Jr..  085480. 
WaU.  Walter  P.,  085006. 
Walters.  Charles  O..  086601. 
Ward,  Jerry  E.,  074883. 
Ward,  WUllam  A.,  077058. 


Waring,  Mowton  LoC.  Jlr..  < 
Waters,  John  L.,  0768S7. 
Watke.  Frederic  W..  074588. 
Watklns.  Edward  A.^  Jr..  080181. 
Watson.  Gerald  O..  OWIM. 
Watson,  JaaMa  XL,  OBSaM. 
Wattelet.  Ronald  R..  007061. 
Watts,  Ronald  L..  074588. 
Weber,  Andrew  M..  Jr..  07B888. 
Webster,  Howard  B.,  Jr.,  076880. 
Weeks,  Jimmy  D..  003039. 
Weeks,  Leon  R.,  089637. 
Weeks.  Richard  G..  076736. 
Welnert.  Phillip  D.,  077760. 
Welch,  Charles  W..  087066. 
Welch.  Larry  L..  074936. 
Wells,  David  K.,  085697. 
Wells,  Donald  O..  075860. 
West,  U>\xXb,  078644. 
Westerfeldt,  Robert  C,  076881. 
Westhoff ,  William  J.,  094801. 
Weston,  Ray  D.,  076741. 
Wetherlngton,  Bernard  J..  074S86. 
Whalen,  Donald  P..  076862. 
Wharton.  Walter  N.,  0754S8. 
Whatley,  Howard  G..  076430. 
Whlddon,  Orren  B.,  085386. 
White,  BUly  T..  085281. 
White,  Jewel  G..  080008. 
White,  Stanley  Z..  076748. 
Whltmire,  Jamea  D..  067680. 
Whitt,  Lawrence  H.,  074888. 
WhitUe.  WUllam  B.,  004004. 
Wlersema,  Kenneth  B.,  074604. 
Wilder,  Allen  S.,  Jr..  088870. 
Wiley,  Chester  J..  074880. 
Wilhelm,  Edmund  A.,  075868. 
Wilkinson,  John  C.  075868. 
WlUett.  Prank  W..  076867. 
WUley.  John  L.,  085483. 
WUliams,  Charles  L.,  3d,  075088. 
WlUiams,  Donald  E..  Jr.,  070088. 
WUUams,  Edward  H..  076441. 
Williams.  Graybtll  B.,  078TBS. 
Williams,  Jerry  A.,  003373. 
WlUiams,  Jerry  R.,  077004. 
Williams,  Richard  R..  Jr..  066468. 
Williams,  Ross  S.,  08797S. 
Williams.  WlUiam  J.,  Jr.,  07S44S. 
WlUiams.  William  8.,  O883S0. 
WUliamson.  James  C,  070787. 
Willies.  Edward  J.,  006404. 
Wilson.  Albert  H.,  3d,  O787S0. 
Wilson,  Daniel  M.,  078682. 
Wilson,  Gordon  B.,  070700. 
Wilson.  Nicholas  B.,  078000. 
Windsor,  James  A.,  001417. 
Winkler.  Carl  G.,  088708. 
Wlnne,  Ross  W.,  Jt.,  002048. 
Winters,  Donald  L..  075870. 
Winters,  Robert  B..  075871. 
Wise,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  086707. 
Wise,  Joseph  R..  088333. 
Wiser.  Robert  M..  074895. 
Wishart,  Leonard  P.,  8d.  075872. 
Wltbrodt,  Donald  J.,  078702. 
Witt.  Everett  L.,  086386. 
Witt.  Jerry  V..  097231. 
Wlttman.  Clarence  E..  075875. 
Wold.  Pedar  C.  OOOSIS. 
Wolfe,  Robert  A.,  074006. 
Wolfe,  William  D..  000053. 
Wolfe.  WUUam  M..  074006. 
Wood.  BUly  B..  076764. 
Wood.  Peter  W.,  076765. 
Woods,  Robert  D.,  074600. 
Woods.  Robert  P.,  OOOOSO. 
Woods,  Roger  B..  009838. 
Woolnough.  James  P..  075877. 
Wray.  Donald  B..  09733S. 
Wright,  Stuart  E..  076878. 
Wright.  William  K..  075870. 
Tates.  WUllam  E..  075880. 
Yeary,  Ira  W..  086700. 
Yooe,  Robert  E..  080088. 
Toung.  Charles  D.,  074810. 
Toung,  Lawrence  B.  H.,  Jr.,  OOOOIO. 
Tuhn,  John  T.,  070777. 
Tuill,  Stuart  J.,  008710. 
Zabrlakle,  Oadrlc  J..  078M1. 
Zachgo,  Dorl  D..  076882. 
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Zarch.  Alim  B..  003646. 
2Uekel,  Raymond  C.  074614. 
Zlrkle.  Michael  N..  077M6. 
Zita.  JoMph  8..  08671S. 
ZoeUer,  Robert  J..  088236. 
Zychowskl.  Edward  F..  079638. 

To  be  captain,  chaplain 
Beaver,  Relnard  W..  003129. 
Clark,  Donald  D.,  004660. 
Day,  Roland  P.,  006008. 
Hilton,  Gerald  K.,  004117. 
Howerton,  Robert  B.,  004470. 
Jett.  Mace  T.,  Jr.,  006047. 
Kleeclinlck.  Alton  R..  006632. 
Undenauer,  Jon  M.,  004611. 
Matthlaa.  Charles  B..  006210. 
Moore.  Wlllard  P..  006071. 

To  be  captain.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Caldwell.  Doris  L.,  Leoe. 
CUffOTd,  Margaret.  L670. 
Cooper,  Alice  E..  L694. 
Hallman,  Jane  I..  Ij677. 
Herms.  Prances  K..  L626. 
HsM.  Anne  M.,  IjS24. 
Homeyer,  Anne  W.,  L660. 
Martropool.  Gladys  N.,  L68e. 
Raines,  Ruth  D.,  L.673. 
Shelton,  Ellen  J.,  L606. 
Sylvester,  Srizanne  E.,  L606. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Corps 

Agee,  Robert  B.,  007229. 

Allen,  Bohn  D.,  O02704. 

Allen,  Harold  J.,  Jr.,  094793. 

Annable,  Charles  R.,  005146. 

Arthur.  James  O.,  006666. 

Bean.  Stuart  K..  006729. 

Becker,  Arthur  A..  096667. 

Bollck,  Larry  E..  006670. 

Bourgetrfs.  Curtis  H..  Jr..  006101. 

Bralnard.  WUllam  C.  004819. 

Brougher.  Robert  H..  006060. 

Browning,  Donald  O..  005311. 

Burton.  Thomas  H..  003304. 

Cason.  WUUam  P..  005238. 

Cocke,  Joseph  O..  Jr..  006181. 

Cohen.  Richard  J..  006674. 

Cooper,  Edgar  L.,  006468. 

Cornell.  Paul  J.,  006208. 

Dlckerson,  Alfred  G..  O05302. 
Bdmonds,  Paul  B..  006306. 

Ellison,  Norlg.  006480. 
Evans.  Richard.  8d.  006314. 
Pelger.  Charles  B..  006460 
Puqua.  William  B.,  006760. 
Gates,  Francis  K.,  Jr.,  006677. 
Gerhard,  Clyde.  006324. 
Gulton,  Carl  R.,  O06331. 
Hano,  Jessie  E.,  006761. 
Harris,  Charles  H.,  005382. 
Haymond,  David  R.,  005333. 
Helmus,  Wllbert  P.,  Jr.,  096434. 
Hemingway,  Dennis  L.,  006386. 
Heymann.  Robert  L..  O053S8. 
Hughes,  Robert  P.,  Jr.,  006326. 
Hutchison.  William  A.,  006486. 
Jensen,  Walter  L..  Jr.,  006848. 
Jones,  Charles  B.,  Jr.,  003266. 
Ladner,  Calvin  N.,  005519. 
Lawrence,  Donald  J..  005641. 
Leary,  John  B..  096999. 
Lett,  Charles  R..  007001. 
Levy,  Morris  S..  095697. 
Madison,  David  S.,  097007 
Magollne,  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  097154. 
Martin.  Jerry  R.,  096287. 
McLean.  Robert  B..  096750. 
MUler,  Donald  P.,  096700. 
Monzlngo,  George  P.,  006703. 
CRourke.  George  W..  096708. 
Painter,  Mllford  R..  Jr.,  006824. 
Perlto,  John  E.,  007010. 
Pltkethly,  David  T.,  006419. 
Quarantilo,  Edward  P..  Jr..  003628. 
Ralnvllle.  Thomas  J..  O06712. 
Sauer,  Gerald  P..  002788. 
Sheaffer,  Harold  C.  006880. 
Shown.  Thomas  E.,  006717. 
Soha,  Albert  J.,  007260. 
Sprengelmeyer,  James  T.,  005443. 
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Strickland.  Alva  L..  006398. 
Terrell.  Dudley  J..  006806. 
ThvBs,  Charles  J..  Jr..  003837. 
Veatch.  William  M..  O07048. 
Wagner,  Clyde  W.,  Jr.,  O048M. 
Washburn,  Kenneth  B.,  006739. 

To  be  captain.  Dental  Corps 
Balaban,  Bernard,  097084. 
Bohanan,  Jack  R.,  006503. 
Cheney,  Daniel  K.,  006749. 
DuPont.  Albert  A.,  096756. 
Hlrsch.  Edward  H.,  006637. 
Huget,  Eugene  P..  007136. 
Morgan,  James  K.,  096781. 
Nelson.  Robert  N..  094494. 
Rodenburg.  Carl  E..  095542. 
Schwartz.  Roy  S..  096796. 

To  be  captain.  Veterinary  Corps 
Buccl,  Thomas  J..  092168. 
Edwards,  George  C.  097109. 
Parrls.  Richard  D.,  096064. 
Perrell.  John  P..  004070. 
Hunt.  Ronald  D.,  091609. 
Jorgensen,  Robert  R..  094767. 
Spertzel.  Richard  O.,  001391. 
Voelker,  Richard  W..  Jr..  094363. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Allgood.  Gerald  D.,  079546. 
Amldon,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  O80340. 
Barber,  Leroy  M..  Jr.,  068860. 
Bayne,  Calvin,  086723. 
Blssell,  Donald  P.,  088668. 
Bowes.  Donald  J.,  Jr..  07&611. 
Broadfoot,  Bobby  E.,  080066. 
Brown.  George  L.,  079568. 
Browning.  Robert  D.,  075336. 
Bryant.  Robert  J.,  085946. 
Bunce,  George  E..  078163. 
Bunis.  Norman  L.,  091560. 
Casaaanta.  John  J..  086736. 
Cedola,  Vincent  J..  078678. 
Charlton,  John  L.,  Jr..  O864O0. 
Clark,  Harry  H..  Jr.,  087481. 
Clegg,  George  J.,  087708. 
Cooper,  James  D..  O86740. 
Cornwall,  Ralph  W.,  080014. 
Crawford,  John  C,  002176. 
Crenshaw,  William  A..  079568. 
Crosley.  John  K..  089868. 
Dacus.  Lester  H..  074149. 
Danlelson.  John  J..  085742. 
Damauer,  Paul  F..  080341. 
Dawson,  William  J.,  08497S. 
Eberwlne,  James  A.,  088867. 
Eldrldge,  Bruce  P..  080026. 
Plsher,  George  A.,  076124. 
Oerlnger,  Gerald  G.,  086170. 
Gossage,  Donald  R..  084338. 
Gourley,  John  H.,  086764. 
Oulevich.  Wladimlr.  079677. 
Harding,  Clarence  E.,  Jr.,  064339. 
Harris,  Davis  P.,  088268. 
Haswell,  Edward  A..  078681. 
Heldmyer,  Harry  P.,  078682. 
Herlot,  Richard  M..  086250. 
Herndon,  Joseph  B,  Jr.,  086706. 
Hlckey.  George  J.,  Jr.,  086766. 
Hill.  William  D.,  092202. 
Hudson.  James  P.,  068748. 
Hull,  Donald  R.,  086288. 
Inge,  Bobby  M.,  004784. 
Jordan,  Prance  P.,  081875. 
La  Luzerne,  Ronald  J.,  065784. 
Levy.  Louis  B..  088786. 
Liedtka.  Frederick  A.,  068780. 
Under,  William  W.,  004768. 
Lupien,  Earle  E..  085205. 
Maeder,  Donald  P.,  061876. 
McGlnnis,  John  W.,  078684. 
McKain.  Jerry  L..  091641. 
Mealey,  John  J.,  Jr.,  068444. 
Mills,  Freddie  J.,  076430. 
Moran,  Homer  B..  066643. 
Muglia,  Joseph  R.,  084234. 
Murphy,  John  W.,  004774. 
Murray,  Ernest  C,  080666. 
Murrell,  Dan  8.,  000348. 
Naylor,  Donald  L..  076460. 
Neitzel,  Richard  P..  080349. 
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Oswalt.  HarrU  G..  076407. 

Otterstedt.  Charles  C.  Jimlor.  086601 

Pantalone.  Julius  D..  060606. 

Phillips,  Finos  J..  001868. 

Plercy.  John  P..  O01864. 

Pitchford.  Thomas  L..  OeOM7. 

Pitts,  WUllam  P..  O06649. 

Powell,  Harold  W..  068881. 

Pulclni,  Dino  J..  092116. 

Romero,  Daniel  J..  087600. 

Sande,  Sigvart,  004068. 

Santori,  Luis  A..  076688. 

Seeley,  Sam  T..  078160. 

Shaw.  Dale  L..  066761. 

SneU.  John  T.,  006396. 

Steinberg.  Marshall  C.  08S846. 

Stevenson.  Wllbert,  090426. 
Stowe,  Charles  L.,  086107. 
Stubbleneld,  James  B..  Jr..  063662. 
Sutton,  Mark  R..  004663. 
Thomburg.  Lament*  P..  003676. 
Timmens.  James  M..  091700. 
Turner.  James  O..  076708. 
Upham.  Robert  W..  Jr.,  068318. 
Van  Nus.  Frederick.  086880. 
Van  Straten,  James  O..  088967. 
Van  Wyck,  William  B.,  080306. 
Villanueva.  Teodoro.  Jr.,  068080. 
Vlnlng.  John  P..  8d.  088616. 
Walls.  Neal  H..  089180. 
Wangemann,  Robert  T..  086909. 
Wilbxim.  James  H.,  060010. 
Wilson,  Robert  O.,  O0061S. 
Wood.  Malcolm  H.,  Jr.,  080016. 

To  be  captain.  Armp  Nurse  Corps 
Anderson.  Helen  O..  NS006. 
Farrell,  Jocmne  T.,  N2088. 
Oarmon.  Betty  L..  N3048. 
Gilbrech.  Carmen  E.,  N3106. 
Gregory.  Barbara  A..  N3814. 
Hanson.  Carol  L.,  N2866. 

Jaskoakl,  Margaret  L.,  N3031. 
Johnson.  Basel  W.,  N2981. 
CRoxirke,  Gwendolyn  L.,  N2016. 
Sandness.  Elizabeth  A..  N2054. 
Sullivan,  Elenore  P..  N3013. 
TauBcher.  Etta  R.,  N3061. 
Yoder.  Ann  E.,  N2067. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Brown,  Eloise  A..  J95. 

Dobbs.  Eunice  R.,  M10182. 

Frltsch,  Ann  D..  M10190. 

Hyde.  Patricia  L..  M10187. 

McDowell,  Joyce.  M10192. 

Pause.  Barbara  E  .  M10188. 

Thompson,  Margaret   B.,  M10191 

Yeakel.  Mary  H..  J92. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
8t*'*a.  under  the  provisions  of  title  10 
United  States  Code.  secUons  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Adair.  Robert  B..  089657. 
Adams,  Prank  S..  089658. 
Adams.  Glen  T.,  089659. 
Adams,  Ralph  E..  Jr.,  090035. 
Adams.  Robert  T.,  091733. 
Adanu,  Wilsie  H.,  Jr..  090638. 
Adderley,  David  L..  089662. 
Alkman.  Larry  P..  089664. 
Alban,  John  H.,  Jr.,  090639. 
Aldrldge.  Jesse  C,  089666. 
Alexander,  Don  R.,  091546. 
Alexander.  Joseph  D.,  089666. 
Algulre,  Robert  T..  089667. 
Allen.  Alex  L.,  091737. 
Allen,  Donald  K.,  090640. 
Allen,  Lee.  000641. 
Amirault,  Robert  J.,  089674. 
Ammerman.  Robert  H..  Jr.,   000642 
Anchors,  Donald  A.,  089676. 
Anderson.  Powell  R.,  O89680. 
Anderson,  Robert  A..  089681. 
Anderson,  Warren  H.,  089682. 
Andrews.  Raymond  S.,  Jr.,  000644 
Andrews,  WUliam  C.  089683. 
Appell,  Michael  N..  080684. 
Applegarth.   Donald   L.,   089685. 
Arthur.  Warren  A.,  089689. 
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Ash.  HugbM  L-  'r..  OOOMi. 

Ajc  Oeorge  B,  O60604. 

BaUey.  William  N..  Jr..  OOOMT. 

Baksr.  Anthony  D..  OOOMI. 

Baker.  Charles  R..  OOOM0. 

Baldwin.  Edward  B..  Ar..  OOOOMi 

Baldwin.  Blohard  A..  OiOOOO. 

Balfanz.  WUllMB  F..  OOllM. 

Bara.  Thaddeus  J..  Jr..  000881. 

Bare.  George  P.,  000668. 

Barone,  Eroole  M..  O0066S. 

Barr.  Ailyn  J.,  000654. 

Barrel!.  Donald  H..  000666. 

Barrows.  Raymond  R..  Jr..  000655. 

Bartelt,  Roger  L..  001165. 

Bauer.  David  W..  000667. 

Baur,  James  P..  080703. 

Baxter,   George   J.,   080703. 

Beaudln,  Lawrence  A..  Jr.,  089708. 

Beavers,  Leslie  K.,  000665. 

Beck,  WUliam  P..  000686. 

Belan.  Charles  O..  000650. 

Belanger.  David  P.,  060713. 

Bellsle,  Philip  R-.  089716. 

BeUU.  Edward  A..  Sd.  000660. 

Belts,  Ronald  A..  090661. 

Bennett,  James  L..  060731. 

Bennett,  Thomas  B..  000663. 

Berstein.  Joel  E.,  000668. 

Berry.  John  A..  3d,  000664. 

BerU.  John  R.,  000666. 

Bertoccl.  David  I..  080723. 

Bibb,  Randolph  T.,  Jr..  089736. 

Bidgood.  Ferdinand  C.  O00665. 

Bierly.  Robert  N  ,  Jr..  000667. 

Bingham,  James  W.,  069730. 

Biondl,  Richard  M.,  091769. 

Bireley,  Judson  L.,  000668. 

Blackstone,  Anthony  H..  000660. 

Blake.  Phillip  L.,  000670. 

Blanton,  John  R..  Jr..  090671. 

Blewett.  John  H.,  069736. 

Blltch.  WUliam  T..  000672. 

Bloch.  Arthur  LeR.,  O0067S. 

Bochnowski,  Prank  J..  000676. 

Bogart.  WUllam  V..  060788. 

Bohn.  Joseph  P.,  0897S9. 

Bomersheim.  PhU  K..  089740. 

Bonlfay,  Issaac  F.,  Jr..  000676. 

Booker,  James  A.,  Jr..  000677. 

Borg.  Charles  T..  088844. 

Boucher,  Arthur  G..  006789. 

Bowden.  John  T..  Jr..  001166. 

Bowden.  Kenneth  C.  088744. 

Bowers,  Joseph  M..  Jr..  080745. 

Bowersoz,  WUbur  O..  088747. 

Boyd.  Richard  K..  Jr..  000678.  "^ 

Boyd.  WUUam  L..  006740. 

Boyles,  Harry  W..  Jr.,  088760. 

Bradford.  Larry  N..  080763. 

Bradley,  Robert  N.,  004166. 

Bradley.  WlUiam  A..  Jr..  006742. 

Brady.  Edward  J.,  000670. 

Brand.  Harold  J..  Jr..  060766. 

Bratz,  Gordon  T.,  080766. 

Brennan,  Ambrose  W..  000680. 

Brett,  WUllam  W..  060767. 

Brickey.  William  E.,  060428. 

Brlndley.  Peter,  090681. 

Brlsach.  Eugene  M.,  000682. 

BriU,  Ronald  J..  002381 . 

Brown,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  088761. 

Brown,  James  H..  080764. 

Brown.  Jay  S..  000683. 

Brownfleld.  Harold  A..  Jr..  000684. 

Brugh.  Larry  D.,  069773. 

Brumblay,  Robert  H..  089774. 

Bruz.  Gary  H..  069878. 

Bryant,  Robert  L.,  069776. 

Buchanan,  Frank  B.,  Sd.  091777. 

Bullock.  Thomas  L..  000686. 

Bumgardner,  WUllam  H..  000778. 

Bunten.  Ralph  T..  Jr..  O8077B. 

Bunting.  Bertram  A.,  O00686.. 

Burden.  Jotin  R..  000687. 

Burnell.  Robert  W..  000688. 

Burns.  Robert  B..  000688. 

Burns.  Timothy  P.,  069783. 

Bury,  Robert  H.,  091781. 

Busch.  John  M.,  090610. 

Butler.  David  H..  094006. 
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Byrnes,  David  P.,  O00608. 
Cabanlas.  WlUlMn  J.,  Jr..  O01T8S. 
Cafky.  Jams*  W..  080701. 
CaldweU.  Joseph  O..  080681. 
CaldweU,  Ora  O.,  O9068S. 
Caldwell,  Robert  C.  080645. 
Caldwell,  Robert  W..  080707. 
Callahan,  Joseph  C.  080706. 
Calverase,  Francis  J..  O0068S. 
Calvin,  Harry  C,  000694. 
Campbell,  Charles  L..  081664. 
Campbell.  Dan  H..  090696. 
Campbell.  Jack  A..  089708. 
CampbeU.  Richard  J.,  000606. 
Canant,  Raymond  G..  000607. 
Cannon.  Joe  M..  000698. 
Caraballo.  Julian  T..  000609. 
Carey,  Arthur  T.,  000700. 
CarUle,  Don«kl  B..  091178. 
Carlton,  Terry  U.,  080801. 
Carmean,  Clayt<Ki  H..  Jr..  090701. 
Camaghl.  Richard  A..  090702. 
Carpenter,  William  S..  Jr.,  090703. 
Carr,  John  M..  080803. 
Carter,  Kevin  R..  000706. 
CarvUle,  Louto  A..  3d.  0898M. 
Cary.  John  B..  Jr..  O8080Tr^ 
Cary,  Martin  W.,  Jr.,  000706. 
Casey,  John  L.,  000707. 
Castleman.  Bobert  J.,  Jr..  000708. 
Cato,  Richard  W..  090700. 
Cavender.  Jerry  W.,  091790. 
Celichowski.  Richard  J.,  091104. 
Cerjan.  Paul  G..  O90710. 
Chabot,  Brion  V.,  000711. 
Chader.  Gordon  H.,  060811. 
Chaffln,  Harry  J..  069812. 
Chamberlain,  WUllam  P..  Jr..  000712. 
Champ,  Alan  D.,  000713. 
Chapman.  Don  C.  090715. 
Chapman.  Gerald.  Jr.,  090716. 
Chappell,  Phillip  B..  090717. 
Chase,  WUllam  C.  Jr..  090718. 
Chitren,  Vincent  R.,  090719. 
Choplick.  James  R.,  009817. 
Clancy,  Robert  P..  000720. 
Clark.  Claude  L..  O007S1. 
Clark.  Daniel  B..  001190. 
Clark.  Herbert  N..  080821. 
Clark,  Jack  L..  060623. 
Clay.  Wayne,  090722. 
Cleale,  Conrad  S.,  080824. 
Cleaver,  Donald  E.,  069825. 
Clement.  Gregory  C,  Jr.,  O0073S. 
Click,  David  L.,  000441. 
Coffey,  LAwrence  B.,  Jr.,  000734. 
Cole,  Robert  H.,  088832. 
Cole,  Theodore  R..  080833. 
CoUins.  Charles  D..  Sd.  000725. 
Comfort.  Gary  L..  001103. 
Cook.  Clyde  L...  Jr.,  O01194. 
Cooper,  Milton  B.,  Jr..  090737. 
Cooee.  Alonso,  Jr..  090738. 
Copeland.  Clinso.  Jr..  069843. 
Costa.  Joseph.  Jr..  08B846. 
Costa.  Louis  P..  069847. 
Cote,  Joseph  R.,  090739. 
Court,  Reginald  D..  089732. 
Covan,  James  E.,  089860. 
Covell.  StUman  D..  Jr..  000730. 
Cox.  Richard  L..  Jr.,  000731. 
Creighton,  William  8..  Jr..  060858. 
Cremer.  Prank  N.,  090733. 
Cressall,  WUUam  P.,  069854. 
Croel,  Philip  M..  O907S4. 
CroU,  Gerald  P.,  091201. 
Crosby,  George  T.,  090736. 
Crossley,  Ross  W..  080850. 
Crowley.  Edward  M.,  O907S8. 
Crum.  Edward  W..  000737. 
Crump,  J(^n  C,  O007S8. 
Crutchfleld.  Ralph  LeR..  Jr..  068860. 
Cruz-Caaado,  Hector.  001202. 
CvUIins,  Bow  H..  080780. 
CuUy.  WUllam  J..  060862. 
Culp.  Richard  B..  068664. 
Cummlngs,  Edward  H..  O00S44. 
Cummlngs,  Patrick  W.,  091570. 
Cushman,  James  McR..  060677. 
Danforth.  William  W..  000740. 
Daniel,  James  P.,  O80665. 


Daniel.  Richard  A..  000741. 
Danlelsen,  Tbeodore  S.,  000743. 
Darden,  Harold  W.,  Jr..  0686T3. 
Darling,  Dean  H..  O80748. 
Darling,  Merlin  D..  O8074M. 
Dascanio,  Jolm  I*.,  001886. 
Daum.  Richard  8..  080746. 
Davidson.  Robert  B..  Jr..  000746. 
DavU,  Joal  LeR..  000747. 
Davis,  Lynn  E..  086678. 
Day.  Richard  J.,  060863. 
Dawdy.  William  P..  000748. 
Deagle.  Bdwln  A..  Jr..  000768. 
Dean.  Arthur  J..  Jr.,  O007SS. 
Deco-ing.  David  P..  069888. 
Deaton,  Jones  T..  Jr.,  089886. 
DeBolt.  Harold  P..  001206. 
Decider,  Roger  B.,  080086. 
Decko,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  O0075A. 
Del  Pavero,  Robert  V.,  Otl57>. 
DeLoach.  Javan  M..  080880. 
E>elPonti.  Jolin  D..  000740. 
Denton.  John  R..  jr..  000756. 
DePew,  John  C,  060760. 
DesgroseUUers.  Ronald  P.,  060766. 
DeWitt.  John  L.,  3d.,  000751. 
Dice.  Denis  C.  000757. 
Dice,  Jack  W..  000758. 
Diebold.  Jerome  A..  089406. 
Dicker,  Lawrence  L.,  001677. 
Dinsmore,  Paul  F..  Jr.,  061810. 
DlugopolsU,  DonaM  J..  060466. 
Donahue,  Daniel  J.,  090766. 
Donahue,  Thomaa  J..  060760. 
Donaldson,  Benjamin  L.,  068666. 
Dorf,  Daniel  J.,  080000. 
Dorsey,  Ira,  000761. 
Dougalas,  James  A..  090762. 
Downey,  John  T..  090763. 
Doyle,  WlUlam  J..  000008. 
Drake.  Earle  A..  060004. 
Drake.  Edmond  H.,  O907M. 
DreibelbU,  Harold  N.,  Jr..  000765. 
Drewfs,  Henry  P..  Jr.,  000766. 
Drlsko,  Richard  W..  001679. 
Driver.  Lewis  P..  Sd..  069006. 
DroUUiger.  WUllam  O..  000767. 
DnmiheUer.  Ronald  B.,  066907. 
Dubov.  Bruce  J..  006011. 
Duncan.  Wallace  H..  000766. 
Dunham.  Rockwood  S..  060018. 
Dunlap,  Albert  J.,  060770. 
DuPont.  Arnold  R.,  000768. 
Durham,  John  W.,  000771. 
Duryea,  Lyman  C,  Jr..  060772. 
Dwjrre,  Charles  M..  O0077S. 
Dyer,  Robert  B.,  080017. 
Dynes,  John  H.,  066018. 
Eckert.  Robert  D..  000774. 
Eckmann.  Michael  R..  090775. 
Edelstein.  Rand.  000776. 
Edgette,  Charles  W.,  069921. 
Edwards,  Robert  H..  06993S. 
Elder.  CecU  W..  091320. 
Elder,  Jack  E.,  000777. 
Ellis,  David  B.,  069928. 
Endicott,  James  A.,  Jr.,  080676. 
Endy,  Clarenoa  C,  Jr..  000778. 
Epley,  Gerald  O..  Jr..  000770. 
Erickson.  William  C.  066082. 
Estes.  Robert  P..  Jr..  000780. 
Eubanks,  Earl  W..  Jr..  000781. 
Eubanks,  HMrman  T..  Jr..  000782. 
Evans,  Benjamin  P..  3d..  000783. 
Everbach,  Otto  G.,  000784. 
Eynon,  ThCMuas  P..  3d.  000785. 
Faery,  HeruTr  P.,  Jr..  000786. 
FairchUd.  James  B..  000787. 
Falrweather.  Robert  S.,  Jr..  000788. 
Farming,  John  J..  Sd.  001237. 
Fanning,  John  P..  000780. 
Farrell.  FrancU  W..  Jr..  000700. 
Faschlng,  George  H..  000386. 
Fay,  WlUiam  P..  000791. 
Fecht.  Jack  A..  089937. 
Federlco.  Robert  J..  089938. 
Fedynak,  Raymond  B..  066089. 
Fegan,  Charles  B.,  O007S3. 
Felber,  Joseph  G..  Jr..  000798. 
Fenton,  Roland  D..  O00764. 
Pergxison,  George  A.,  Jr..  060043. 
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Perguson.  Jack  H.,  OQ0796. 
Ferguson,  Mlcbael  L..  000796. 

Fero,  James  P.,  090797. 

Perrence,  Paul  P.,  060944. 

Field.  Michael  P..  090796. 

FleKU.  Harold  T.,  Jr..  OOISM. 

Fields.  James  O..  O0004S. 

Plero.  BdbeTt  8.,  091281. 

Plnley.  George  A..  Jr..  090799. 

Finn.  Frank  D..  000600. 

Floravantl.  Donaenle  A.,  060830. 

Flaenery,  Bugene  P.,  000601. 

Flanagan,  Thomas  P.,  Jr..  O60948. 

Flint.  Walker  H.,  090603. 

Florence.  William  E.,  000803. 

Floyd.  Howard  J..  080063. 

Flynn.  Dennis  J.,  001834. 

FOrbUB,  Jere  K.,  000804. 

Forster,  Frans  J.,  069058. 

Fortler.  Joseph  ■.,  3d..  000805. 

Pourson.  Oeorge  R..  Jr.,  001686. 

Fowler.  Donald  S.,  069061. 

Fox,  Nathaniel  8..  090606. 

Foye.  Robert.  Jr..  000807. 

PrancU.  Robert  O..  060063. 

Ftank.  John  J..  001837. 

Frankenberger,  Charles  K.,  Jr.,  069966. 

Frasche.  Louis  D.  F..  069967. 

Praaer,  Howard  D..  080068. 

Preltag.  WUllam  W..  060060. 

French.  WUllam  C.  060070. 

Frtgard,  ae<Mrge  C.  060973. 

Frltts.  Courtney  R..  091286. 

Frltts,  William  D..  095833. 
PrltB.  James  K.,  O013S6. 
Frost,  Dean  R.,  003665. 
Furey.  Hartley  W.,  090806. 
Fyfe.  John  C,  000800. 
Oaliryslak.  Walter  J.,  001388. 
Gagllano,  Roes  A..  000810. 
OaUo.  Charles  L.,  000611. 
Gannett,  Robert  W..  091389. 

Garcia.  Joee,  001340. 
Garcia.  Miguel  A..  001341. 
Gamer,  George  K..  000613. 
Garrity,  John  J.,  Jr..  000818. 
Garton,  Edward  R..  Jr.,  000814. 
Oaxrey,  James  O.,  090616. 
Gates.  Richard  H..  090816. 
Geehr.  Richard  S..  080981. 
Gelger,  John  P.,  000817. 
Gelslnger.  John  L.,  091343. 
German,  Abraham  !>.,  Jr.,  000818. 
Germann,  Anthony  C.  091161. 
Getgood,  John  H.,  000810. 
Olacc^pe,  George  N..  090630. 
Gianelloni,  Sabln  J..  3d,  069984. 
Gibbs,  Homer  J.,  001800. 
Glbbs.  John  J.,  069986. 
Gibbe,  John  S.,  000821. 
Oick,  George  P.,  069987. 
Olese,  Arthur  M..  090833. 
Glglcoe.  ChrU  O..  000833. 
GUllland.  Jerrold  L..  069088. 
GUI,  Terrance  M..  090834. 
Gillespie,  Richard  H..  090836. 
Gillespie.  Wayne  G.,  000636. 
Oilmartln,  BClchael  W.,  000837. 
Glaser.  Kezmeth  R.,  069990. 
Gledhlll,  David  W..  060734. 
Godwin.  James  8.,  090628. 
Good.  Walter  R..  090639. 
Goodman,  Michael  L.,  001843. 
Goto,  Arthur  K.,  069906. 
Graham,  Leonard  T.,  069976. 
Grande,  Vincent  O.,  Jr.,  090830. 
Grattan,  Brian  T.,  060998. 
Oratzer,  Bernard  W.,  3d,  069099. 
Graves,  Forrest  V.,  090831. 
Green,  Edward  R.,  OOOOOl. 
Greene,  Richard  McD.,  090833. 
Greenhaw,  Thomas  W.,  091861. 
OreU.  William  J.,  090006. 
Orier,  Edward  O.,  Jr..  092060. 
Oriffis,  Fletcher  H..  Jr..  090683. 
OrUDth,  E\igene  D.,  Jr.,  090634. 
Ortffltta.  Penton  H..  090835. 
Griggs,  Joe  H.,  091358. 
Guest,  James  A..  090012. 
Guggenheimer,  ICas.  Jr.,  O9001I. 
Gulndon,  Richard  G.,  090017. 
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Oulla.  John  F..  000636. 

Ounter,  William  J..  001803. 

Hackett.  Robert  T.  G.,  090687. 

Hagan.  Cartg  A.,  090838. 

Hagen,  Lars  B..  Jr..  090010. 
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Shumway.  Riclutrd  S..  000484. 

Sills.  Edward  G..  O90486. 

Simmons,  Denis  L.,  000487. 

Simpson.  Andrew  R..  000488. 

Simpson.  WllUam  C.  000480. 

Skinner,  WUliam  J..  091067. 

Slattery,  Stephen  UcL..  000493. 

Slovacek,  Anthony  S.,  000494. 

Snillikls.  Peter  J..  000406. 

Smith.  Daniel  A..  001068. 

Smith.  Donald  K.,  001611. 

Smith.  HaroM  B..  O01G69. 

Smith,  Irving  B..  O904S8. 

Snyder.  Stephen  J.,  001385. 

Sorensen,  Ralph  !>..  091886. 

Spain,  William  H..  Jr..  000608. 

Spangler,  Robert  LaV..  O01367. 

^igarelli.  Raymond  P..  000611. 

Splgelmlre,  Michael  P..  000613. 
Spin.  William  A..  O00613. 
Splvy,  Berton  «..  8d,  001070. 
Sprengeler.  Ronald  J..  001517. 
Sprlnsky.  WUllam  H..  001618. 
Squire.  Joseph  W..  001071. 
Stacy,  Tommy  J,  001691. 
StanflU.  James  H..  007042. 
Stanley,  George  R.,  Jr.,  091072. 
Starling.  James  D..  001073. 
Stauber.  Jerome  C,  001619. 
Steele,  John  S.,  O01074. 
Stehllng,  Jowph  If.,  Jr..  O9107S. 
Stem.  David  H..  001076. 
Stephens.  WllUam  J..  001696. 
StUwell.  Joaepb  W..  3d.  001077. 
Stockman,  William  L.,  Sd.  000623. 
StovaU.  Raybvim  C,  000524. 
Straetz.  Donald  P.,  001078. 
Strasbourger,  Edward,  091079. 
Strother,  WllUam  M..  Jr..  090626. 
Strzelecki,  Leonard  S..  000528. 
Stulga,  Charles  A..  O01396. 
Sturgeon.  Charles  B..  091080. 
Sugdlnis,  Joel  E.,  OOlOOl. 
Sugg,  Barney  A..  090531. 
SuUlvan.  Anthony  D..  000532. 
SulUvan,  James  A..  Jr..  000533. 
Summers,  Don  A..  091082. 
Sutton.  Adolph.  Jr..  091083. 
Sutton.  David  J..  001398. 
Sutton,  Richard  O..  Jr..  O01084. 
Swain.  Paul  C,  001086. 
Swedberg.  Robert  C.  000535. 
Symonds,  Paxil  S..  001086. 
I^Bggart,  Homer  O..  000537. 
Tamplln.  WUllam  P..  Jr..  001067. 
Tancretl,  Roger  J..  Jr,  000539. 
Taylor,  Hurl  R..  Jr..  000540. 
Taylor.  John  N..  001088. 
Taylcn-,  Thomas  H.,  091080. 
Ten,  Brook,  James  J.,  OOIOOO. 
Terry.  Frederick  O.,  Jr.,  001091. 
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Thacker,  James  P..  000544. 

Thompson,  TYands  J.,  OOIOOS. 

Thompson.  OUn  R..  Jr..  OOIOOS. 

Thome.  Tommy  L..  O00648. 

Thornton.  WUUam  P..  000640. 

Throckmorton,  Thomas  B..  OOlOOi. 

Tichenor,  James  R..  3d.  OOIOOSl 

Tillman.  CUlTord  R.,  O906S3. 

Tlmmerman.  Benjamin  R.,  091528. 

Tltmas,  James  A..  091404. 

Titus,  Charles  M..  091096. 

Totten,  Robert  G..  091097. 

Tousey.  Walter  C,  091008. 

Tozer,  WUliam  S.,  091099. 

Trauner.  Ronald  P.,  091100. 

Trautmann,  Eugene  O..  090557. 

Trlckett.  Frederick  R..  O91101. 

Trlplclan.  PhlUp  A..  091102. 

Tripp,  Robert  H.,  091103. 

Trodella,  Roliert  A.,  091104. 

Trunk,  dePaul  R.,  090560. 

Tuxm.  Richard  W..  090563. 

Tyre.bavid  H.,  000664. 

Tyson,  Richard  L.,  000665. 

Valente,  Thomas  E..  Jr..  091106. 

Valllant,  Charles  M.,  091107. 

Vanderslice,  Gary  E.,  001529. 

Van  Riper,  Thomae  P.,  091105. 

Vamon,  Jerry  R.,  093266. 

Vaughan.  Herbert  E.,  090571. 

Veal.  WllUam  T.,  Jr..  091108. 

VencUl.  WUUam  A..  091109. 

Vermilyea.  Carl  P..  090572. 

Vickers,  Anthony  M..  000573. 

Waddell,  Ralph  L..  090676. 

Wade.  Mllledge  E..  Jr.,  091110. 

Wagner,  Richard  W.,  000577. 

Walcaak.  Edward  J..  OOllll. 

Waldhoxir,  Louis  O..  O90S78. 

Waldrop.  Stephen  P.,  091112. 

Waldrop,  WlUlam  R.,  000579. 

Walker,  Clifford  C.  O91410. 

Walker.  Philip  A..  Jr..  091113. 

Waller.  Bobble  J.,  090583. 

Walter.  Richard  E..  091114. 

Waters,  RusseU  A.,  091115. 

Watklns,  Charlie  C.  001118. 

Watson,  Henry  C.  3d.  091117. 
Watts.  Pitt  M,  3d,  090587. 
Webb,  Oerald  E..  000560. 
Wecker,  David  D..  091530. 
WeUer,  John  E.,  Jr.,  001118. 
Welnhold,  Robert  W..  091532. 
Welch,  Michael  N..  090504. 
Wentworth,  David  B.,  091110. 
Whaples,  Gene  C.  090598. 
Wharton,  Gerald  M..  096569. 
Wheeler.  Mason  W..  091535. 
White,  Harry  N.,  091120. 
White.  James  McR.,  O01121. 
Whitehead,  Floyd  D.,  091122. 
Whitmore.  Thomas  N.,  001123. 
Wienser,  Neil  R..  089642. 
WUd.  Allen  R..  095636. 
Wilden thaler.  Leo  E..  091536. 
WUey,  Joseph  P.,  091124. 
WUey,  Noble  J.,  3d.  O01I25. 
Wilhelm,  Robert  S..  001422. 
Wilkes,  John  S..  3d.  091126. 
Wllkle.  David  O..  091127. 
WlUauer,  John  H.,  091128. 
WlUlams,  Charles  E.,  000609. 
WiUlams,  Larry  M..  091129. 
WUUams,  Lonnle  B.,  Jr..  091424. 
WUloughby,  WlUiam  H..  Jr,  O01130. 
Wilson,  Cyrus  C,  092038. 
Wilson,  Daniel  H.,  0911S2. 
Wilson,  Gene  H.,  091 133. 
Wilson,  James  R.,  Jr.,  091537. 
Wilson,  John  H.,  091426. 
WUson.  Walter  K.,  3d,  091134. 
Winchester.  Wayne.  002047. 
Windsor.  Humphrey  P.,  001136. 
Winston.  Lawrence  J.,  000617. 
Winters,  Gerald  P..  001136. 
Wlsby.  James  M.,  000619. 
Wltcher.  Robert  A..  091539. 
Wltherspoon.  Jerry  W..  001137. 
Witschard.  Walter  A..  003049. 
Wolfarth.  William  U..  Jr.,  09384B. 
Wolff,  James  W..  091429. 
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WoUmering,  Lawrence  E.,  O91430. 
Wood.  Anthony  B..  001136. 
Wood,  Charles  H..  Jr..  O01130. 
Wood,  John  W,  Jr,  001140. 
Woodbeck.  Charles  A.,  001542. 
Wrockloff,  George  E..  8d,  001141. 
Tamaguchi.  Phillip  T..  OOOesa. 
Yeager,  WUUam  E..  091142. 
Teagley.  John  P..  001143. 
York,  James  J.,  O01144. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corp, 

Barnes.  Perry  A..  096666. 

Shannon.  Sam  Jr.,  007258. 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment  in  the  RegiUar  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3283  3284 
3385,  3286.  3287.  and   3288:  ' 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Taylor,  Horace  O.  (M8C),  000542. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  In  the  RegroJar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  see 
tlons  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286,  8287,  and  8288: 
To  be  cap  f alms 

Clark,  Richard  W..  Jr..  04010036. 

Grasbner,  Siegfried  L.,  02284i>92. 

Heller,  John  M.,  04074392. 

Keller,  William  K..  04040532. 

McKnight.  Robert  W,  O4074412. 

Tambllng,  Robert  P..  04027748. 

Temperley,  Nicholas  R..  04074490. 

Webster,  WUllam  L..  O40744S5. 

To  be  first  Heutenantt 
DelRosso,  Louis  J..  02309918. 
Dierickx.  James  B..  05208511. 
Hall.  John  P..  O5404372. 
Ifassabnl.  Padlo  U..  05200338. 
Schlmmlng.  James  L..  05403609. 
Stewart.  James  T..  05200267. 
WUUams.  Richard  L.,  05301722. 

To  be  aeeond  Ueuten*nt$ 

Anderson,  Charles,  Jr..  054 10791. 

Brooks.  WiUiam  A..  Jr..  KR14679757. 

Click,  Ira  N.,  05411035. 

Henry.  Patrick  J..  005209115. 

Mathews.  Kenneth  J..  05007273. 

SeweU.  Gerald  L..  05412141. 

Volta,  Donald  H..  05707373. 

The  foUowlng -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3264.  3285,  3286 
3287,  3288,  3280.  3200,  3201,  3292,  3203  and 
3294: 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corpt 
Prankel,  Alan  L.,  01746607. 

To  be  major,  Medieat  SerUoe  Corpt 
Archer,  Donald  E..  01S45976. 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Johnson.  Lois  V.,  N000419. 

To  be  captain,  chaplain 
Moore,  Jesse  W..  06301257. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Bleich,  Charles  A..  05206887. 
Chinn.  Clarence  T.  L..  05202680. 
Connelly,  Mark  E.,  06213577. 
Decker.  Richard  M..  06701377. 
Dusterwinkle,  Sherwood  A..  05501627. 
Filler.  WllUam  H.,  05306877. 
Houston,  James  E..  05218576. 
Karas.  Richard  P..  0521S571. 
Singdahleen.  Donald  A.,  05004056. 
Strock.  Richard  O..  05500839. 
Watts,  Thomas  R.,  05518082. 

To  be  captain.  Judge  AdvocaU  GeneroTa 

Office 
Taylor.  Arthur  H.,  04014020. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Angello.  Anthony  L.,  06217691. 
Anthony,  Courtney  L.,  Jr.,  02800451. 
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Anola.  Iran  P..  06004974. 
Blount.  Robert «..  Jr..  OSMOMO. 
Brandel,  George  P..  O7S610 
fWUs.  James  M.,  Jr..  OMOeOB. 
PIglock,  Thaddeus  A.,  06018111. 
Bager,  Barry  O..  06S1TS24. 
Joosa.  Robert  X..  Jr..  068127S4 
Kallar.  Howard  I..  06217668. 
KlmbaU.  Frank  B..  02208403. 
Konaen,  Jon  L.,  04060808. 
Halloy,  John  P..  O220816S. 
Manson,  Richard  A.,  05215471. 
f^mrtfna.  Thomas  J..  06618S46. 
Mayson.  Preston  B.,  Jr._OTO144. 
Morel.  Donald  B.,  O6218097. 
Mortenson,  Francis  N.,  06708678. 
Omer,  LewU  M..  3d..  02305004. 
PoUard.  WiUiam  R..  02800480. 
Blvera-Betancourt.  Rafael  A.,  05826366. 
Schneider.  Robert  D..  06618860. 
Smith,  Richard  8.,  06706111. 
Stambaugh.  Roy  A.,  05601070. 
Sube,  Janis.  06216707. 
SuUlvan.  James  A..  06012555. 
Swanson.  David  L.,  Jr..  05701668, 
Thomas.  James  A..  Jr.,  05219881. 
Thompson,  Robert  L..  05206004. 
Walter.  John  D,  06618416. 
Webster,  Stephen  B..  06518385. 
Weeldreyer.  Robert  L..  04060482. 
Wlmsett.  WlUard  B. 
Zeigler.  Michael  O..  073048. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Loy,  Vance  A.,  04012722. 

To  be  captain.  Veterinary  Corps 
Whitney.  Robert  A..  Jr..  02298182. 
To   be  first   lieutenant.   Army   Nurse   Corps 
lAMontagne.  Mary  B.,  N2305070. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Office 

Heath,  Stratton  R.,  Jr.,  05500876. 
La  vine,  Sanford  V.,  02308020. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 

Baoon.  WlUlam  L.,  06306866. 
Hutchison.  James  R..  02800218. 
LllUe,  Homer  J.,  Jr.,  06216800. 
Manuel,  WUbert  J..  05408800. 
Nllges,  Thomas  C,  02306703. 
PhiUlps.  Wesley  P.,  06306034. 
Robinson.  Prederlek  C.  O3S00170. 
Schaaf ,  Daniel  J..  06518000. 
SchulU.  Boyd  L.,  O3S0024S. 
Segal.  Avron  C,  06210000. 
Simmons,  James  W..  Jr..  02300400. 
Stoller,  Jerry  J.,  06606078. 

To  be  first  Ueutenmnt.  Veterinary  Corps 

WaUcer.  Jerry  S..  05518611. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  students  for  appointment  in  the  Med- 
ical Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  prorUlons  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3384,  3285. 
3286,  3287.  3288.  and  3290: 

Pahle.  Leroy  D.  Jones,  Lewis  M. 

Orosshans,  John  H.       Megehee.  Jacob  H. 
Mace,  James  B.  Wlchelt,  Roger  H. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mUl- 
tary  students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  8988. 
3284.  3285.  3386.  8287  and  8288: 
Adamlck,  Donald  H.      Bradford,  John  D. 
Anderson.  Aggrey  V.     Brake,  Perry  P. 
Au.  Larry  W.  Brasafleld.  Wallace  W. 

Baird.  Edmund  C.  Jr. Brewer,  Thomas  A. 
Balady.  Salim  J.  Brlnkley.  Harley  L. 

BanU.  Theodc««  S.,  Jr.Brookshire,  Carl  W. 
Barber,  Victor  C.  Brown.  Oerald  M. 

Barovetto,  John  L.       Brown.  Ruel  R. 
BattUega.  John  A.         Brunner.  Harry  J.,  Jr. 
Benson.  Richard  W.      BuUer,  Johnny  M. 
Black,  John  R.  Byard.  Johnny  B. 

Bolme,  Bruce  M.  Cady .  Donald  P. 


Carlettl,  Stephen  J.  Mellon,  Joe  8..  Jr. 

Carlson.  Albert  B.  Melton.  Bteptwn  A. 
Oarmouehe.  Joseph  M.Mennella.  Kenneth  B. 
Carroll,  Bartlett  J..  Jr.  Menaoh.  Raymond  O. 

Charles.  Doran  W.  MUes,  Wilson  D. 

Cheal,  Arnold  K.  Miller.  James  W. 

Church.  BlUy  B.  Mooney.  David  J. 
Colavita.  Henry  J.,  Jr.  Morris.  Charles  T. 

Coley.  John  H.  m  Mowery,  Ralph  B. 

Cook,  Alan  W.  Mulcahy.  Charles  J. 

Cook,  John  R.  Mullen.  WUllam  A.,  jr. 

Cory,  Mark  B.  m  MulvihiU.  LeeP. 

Crouch.  WiUiam  W.  NeU,  Donald  L. 

Curtis,  Wayne  O.  Ogasaware,  Boy  M. 

CuUer,  Richard  A.  Onufer,  Barry  R. 

Dansby.  James  C.  Panooast,  Henry  M. 

Davidson.  Joe  W.  Parke.  Rol>ert  R. 

Dlehl,  Richard  P.  Partridge,  Peter  E. 
DiPranoo,  Salvatore  J.  Pendleton,  Richard  P. 
Domlngos,  Manuel  P.,  Pettyjohn,  Charles  S. 

in  PhlUlpe,  Jeffrey  T. 
Draughn.     James     B.,  PhUllpe,  Keith  J. 

Jr.  Pohlman.    Dolpyh    O., 

Dunn.  Thomas  P.  Jr. 

Eaglln,  Pulton  B.  Powers.  Jerry  H. 

Ecclestone.  John  S..  II  Qulnones.  Joseph  M. 

Elliott.  Dick  D.,  Jr.  Ragsdale,  Jack  D.,  Jr. 

Kngle.  Benjamin  J.  Reed,  Charles  W.,  Jr. 

Falkenrath,  James  H.  Reed.  Donald  J. 

Felidano.  Joee  R.  Reed,  George  B.,  Jr. 

Freck.  WUliam  B.  Renwlck,    Harold    M.. 

Glover,  Alan  P.  Jr. 

Goldstein,  Ronald  J.  Reynolds,  Howard  I. 

Grady,  Bernard  E.  Reynolds,  Irrins,  H. 

Graham.  Bobby  L.  Rhodes.  Dennis  D. 

Graham.  John  P..  Jr.  Robinson,  Paul  J. 

Graham,  Thomas  Rochon,  Everette  O. 

A..  HI  Rogers,  Don  E. 

Graves,  Billy  D.  Rush,  Wayne  A. 

Gunn,  Walter  B.  Sadler,  Orln  W.,  IV 

Haines,  John  L.,  Jr.  Sarratt.  Robert  R. 

Hannah,  Douglas  W.  Scott.  WiUiam  A. 

Hansard,  James  B.  Sedlock.  Michael  B. 

HarreU.  George  L.,  n  Shell.  WiUiam  L. 

Hart,  Stacy  L.  Slvells.  James  B. 

Hartjen,  Raymond  C,  Skllton,  Robert  H..  m 

Jr.  Smith.  Nathaniel  B. 

Hatight.  Jacob  B.  Smith,  Vernon  L. 

Hawken.  Harvey  H.  Sollinger.  Jerry  M. 

Haywood.  Charles  E.  Sowers.  Brrol  Q. 

Hlgglns,  James  E.  StallwltB,  John  F. 

Hinshaw,  WUliam  L..  Steadman.  Bobert  P. 

n  Stemler.  Orrln  A. 

Hoef er,  George  M.,  Jr.  Stlner,  Tommy  C. 

Hohers,  Melvln  A.  Stotskl,  Charter  J. 

House,  Bonald  L.  Streetmakar,  Jc^in  I. 

HudscMi,  McKinley  Strenn,  Carl  L. 

Hughes.  Joe  H.,  Jr.  SuUlvan,  Bloomer  D. 

Hurst,  Bobby  R.  Swan,  Alfred  W.,  Jr. 

Jones,  Tommy  M.  Tagllaferi.  Frederick 

Jung.  Leon  L. 

Justis,  James  C.  Tanls,  Glenn  R. 

Kayes.  Joseph  B.  Tliomson,  Richard  W. 

Kennard,  Robert  B.  Tllson,  James  O. 

Kidd.  John  C.  n  Tyner.  Harris  W. 

Kieft.  Lewis  D.  Vatighn,  Robert  H. 

Kitchens,  Larry  J.  Vesay,  Joseph  T. 
Kopcsak,  Arpad  A.,  Jr.  Walker,  John  J. 

La  Oreca.  John  8.  Walter.  David  P. 

Langston,  Jerry  W.  Ward,  Richard  F. 

Leavltt,  ThcKnas  P.  Watson,  Jerry  L. 

Ledbetter,  Charles  T.  Way,  David  B. 

Litton.  James  L.  Whiting,  WlUlam  B. 

Logan,  Lamar  B.  Wilkinson,  John  H. 
LoUar,  Howard  W.,  Jr.  Williams,  Freddie  W. 

Long.  George  L.  Williams,  Robert  O. 

Long,  John  A.  Williams.  WiUiam  J. 

Long.  Wendel  L.  WiUman,  Landon  P. 

Lowrle,  Michael  A.  M.  WUson,  Vlrgll  L. 

Lupardiis.  Carl  R.  Winder,  Gordon  L. 
Mathewes.  Paul  H.,  Jr.  WLshowskl,  Thomas  M. 

Mayiie,  Joseph  W.  Wood.  Blair  C,  Jr. 

McDonald,  Benjamin  Tearout,  Paul  H. 

H.,  Jr.  Zalaha,  John  W. 

McLaln,  Paul  Z.  Zlnunennan,  James  B. 

The  following-named  eadeta,   graduatinff 

class    of    1063,    VA.  Military   Academy,   for 

appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  Stotes  In  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 


tenant,  under   the   provisions  of   title    10, 

United  States  Code.  aecUons  8384  and  4358: 

Adams,  Jack  E.  CowglU,  Parker  J. 

Adams,  Peter  D.  Crumpler,  WUUam  B. 

Alakulppl,  Veea  J.         Cimamlngs,  Frederick 

Alexander,  WUllam  H.       B. 

Alger,  Terrence  P.  Cunningham,  Alden 

Allen.  Jonathan  W.  M. 

Allen,  Michael  B.  Cutmglnham.  Michael 

Almaguer,  Joseph  A.  J. 

Andersen,  Jerome  R.     Curtis,  Charles  O. 

Anderson,       Lawrence  Dalla,  Jeffrey  L. 

v..  Jr.  Daniels,  James  B. 

Arbogast,  Cordon  W.     Davenport,  George  W., 
Armogida,  James  A.  Jr. 

Armstrong,  Donald  G.  Davidson,  Sam  B. 
Asbury,  Lloyd  T.  Davis.  Jack  S.,  Jr. 

Bagby,  Durwood  B.        Davis,  Bobert  J. 
Ballard,  Clark  T.,  Jr.      De  Graff,  George  C, 
Banks,  Edgar,  Jr.  Jr. 

Barron,  Max  R.  De  Maret,  WiU  B. 

Barry,  Michael  J.  De  Smet,  Dennis  A. 

Bassett,  Byron  B.  De  Wire,  James  B. 

Baucum,  WiUiam  N.      Demchuk.  Daniel 
Beach,  Karl  L.  IMckey,  James  8. 

Beatty,  Norman  B.         Dickson.  Harry  R. 
Bell,  John  P.  IMherty.  James  E..  ZH 

Bentson,  Peter  M.  Dollghan.  Thomas  A. 

BentE.  George  H.  Donovan,  Bobert  B. 

Best.  Stephen  J.  Dorland,  John  H. 

Betaque.    Norman    B..Douglas.  Fred  B..  Jr. 

Jr.  DowUng.  Dean  B. 

Bivens,  Rodger  M.         Downey,  Walter  D..  Jr. 
Blackgrove,  Joeepfa  F.,Draln.  Bobert  W. 

IV  Drewfe,  Ralph  M. 

Blackwell,  Bugene  B.,Drewry,  Arthur  C,  Jr. 

Jr.  Dunn,  John  A. 

Blackwell.     James    L.,Dusenbury,  Donald  8. 

Jr.  Dwyer,  John  A. 

Boehlke.  Robert  J.         Dwyer,  John  R.,  Jr. 
Boice,  William  M.  Earnest.  Olen  L. 

Bollinger.    Eugene   R.,Eberts,  MUes  M. 

Jr.  Eckert.  Bichard  B. 

Bosma,  PhUUp  H.  Ehrenberg,  BudoljA, 

Bowes,  Robert  8.,  IH         H.,  J^. 
Boyle,  Michael  J.  EUereon,  Geoffrey  D., 

Brendle,  Thomas  M.  Jr. 

Brennan,  Thomas  B.     EUerson,  John  C. 
Brightman,  Austin  CEllis,  Bruce  H.,  Jr. 

Jr.  Embree,  Howard  D. 

Britten,  Lawrence  A.     Bmerick,  Michael  L. 
Brown.  Noel  A.  Empson,  A.  Holmes,  IV 

Brown.  Ralph  P.  EntUch,  Bichard  B. 

Brown,  Robert  B.,  Jr.     Esposlto,  Curtis  V. 
Brown,  WUliam  R.,  Jr.  Fairbanks,  Leigh  C. 
Brownback.  Paul  T.  in 

Bruce,  Bobert  Farris,  Ivan  R. 

Buchheim.  Steven  O.  Fletter,  Wolfgang  A. 
Buckley,  Peter  J.  Foley,  Bobert  F. 

Byrne,  Donald  O.         Folsom,  Spencer  A., 
Byrnes,  John  W.  Jr. 

CaldweU,  Harold  B.       Ford,  John  N. 
Capps,  Larry  B.  Porsythe,  Thomas  K. 

Carglle,  Bugene  D.         Fuller,  George  D. 
Carney,  TlUHnaa  P.       Oallafl^ier,  Thomas  F. 
Cams,  Bdwln  H.  J.,  Jr.  Oallaher,  Bichard  C. 
Casey,  Thomas  B.  Oalle,  Joe  P. 

Caywood,  James  B.       Gantaler,  Fred  B.,  Jr. 
Chapman,  Alan  A.        Oarvey,  Dale  M..  Jr. 
Chase,  Jack  S.  GenetU,  Albert  J.,  Jr. 

Chlckedantz,  Carl  E.    George,  WUUam  H.,  Jr. 
ChUders,  Stephen  A.    Olbbs,  Prank  C,  m 
Chrisman,  Ronald  G.     Gideon.  WendeU  B. 
Chrlstensen,  AUen  B.  Gilbert.  Michael  V. 
Clark.  AUen  B.,  Jr.        Gladf elter.  Douglas  M. 
Clark,  WlUlam  N.         Goldsmith,  Richard  H. 
Clay,  Michael  A.  Ooodnow,  Walter  L., 

Clinton,  Roy  J.  Jr. 

Coe.  Gary  Q.  GK>orley.  John  T. 

Cole,  David  L.  Goth.  Stephen  C. 

Cole,  Richard  B.  Gothreau,  Andrew  P. 

Ccdeman.  Donald  H.      Orabner,  WUliam  J. 
Conlon,  Arthiir  F.         Graham.  Kenneth  B.. 
Conrad,  Donald  H.  Jr. 

Cook,  Lyndel  L.  Green,  James  A.,  m 

Cooke,  WUllam  J.,  Jr.  Oregorezyk,  Leonard 
Coomer,  William  O.  C. 

Comfoot,  James  U        Oreybeck.  ■award  M. 
Ooulson,  Robert  T.,  Jr.CMOn.  Donald  K. 
Oounto,  John  B.  OrUBn,  TTiomas  H. 
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Orlfltli.  PMiI  D.  llMrl.LoalsA. 

QrllBtb.  TlKmas  R.       liurov.  AlTln  J. 
Orogan.  "BMoothj  J.       XfarrB.  ffima  B. 
OrolamiUMl.  WUUam/.lCatanaglo.  FrukeU  T 
OuUlUHis.  HOvard  H.    MattMoo.  Bldianl  J. 


Outbrte,  Richard  P. 
Hatato.  Panl  B..  Jr. 
Haines,  Palmer  S. 
Halfpaa.  Joaepli  D. 
Hall,  Francis  O.,  Jr. 
Hall.  GtamU  S. 
Hall,  Peter  M. 
Hamilton.  Oeorge  T. 
Handoooc.  BotMTt  C. 
Hannlgan,  James  R. 
Hanson.  Russell  V..  Jr. 
Harman.  TlMinas  E. 
Harringtotx.  Jolin  IC 
HazTiaon.  Jerry  C. 
Hartman,  Charles  D., 

m 

Hawkins.  William  C. 
Helden.  Heidi  B. 
Helm.  Broce  K. 
Henderson.  Frederick 

H- 
Henning.  Paul  H..  in 
HSvefete.  Jamas  B..  Jr. 
Higglna.  Richard  O. 
HiU.  Bdward  F. 
Hingston.  William  X.. 

Jr. 
Hogs.  Charles  C.  H 
HoUand,  Hotner  J. 


Maxwell.  Paul  F. 
Mayer,  Haklanti  R. 
McCabe.  Robert  L. 
McCarrar.  Jaokw  M. 
McClatchsy,  Jay  J. 
MoCord,  Burton  K. 
McCormack,  Michael 

S. 
McCrary,  Wiley  W. 
McGarlty.  Robert  L.. 

Jr. 
Mclntyre,  Michael  J. 
McKlnnon,  Richard  A. 
Mc^eUl.  Robert  H.,  n 
McQuary.  Ray  J. 
Means,  Dale  F. 
Medlln.  Laurence  R. 
Meier.  Arthur  C,  U 
Malansnn,  Ronald  A. 
Mercer,  Carl  W. 
Merrill.  Robert  K. 
Merritt.  William  P. 
Metsger,  Robert  8..  Jr. 
Miller,  Rraoe  F. 
MUler,  Oeorge  M..  Jr. 
Miller,  Michael  D. 
Mlllerllle,  WUIiam  M. 
Mitchell.  Kenny  D. 
Mitchell.  Ralph  M.,  IZ 


Hollander.  Kenneth  N.  Mock,  Phillip  W. 
Holtennan.  Gordon  C.  m«,«».  Raymond  R 
Hotman.  Clyde  W..  Jr. 


Hudson.  Roland  B 
Hughes.  James  8. 
Hustead.  Stephen  C. 
Ingram.  Iilonel  R.,  Jr 
Ischlnger.  Martin  M. 
Jackson,  David  8. 
James,  Richard  D. 
Janof,  Lawrence  S. 


Morehead,  Wayne  E. 
*"  Morgan,  John  F. 
Morris,  Henry 
Moees,  Oeorge  L. 
Mocler,  Douglas  K. 
Murff ,  James  D. 
Murphy.  Dennis  C. 
Myers,  Douglas  V. 


Jr 


Jaworo'wskl,  Joseph  J.,  Nahllk,  Charles  V. 

,     ,■        ^^  ^  ,     Nakaahima.  Gerald  N. 

Jenlson^ymond  L.  Katrlg,  Cliff  M.,  Jr. 
Jenks.  Michael  M.  Nelander.  James  C. 
Jobnson.Etougla.V.  n^eiaon,  Harold  W. 
Johnston.  Reynold  A.  Nicholas,  Walter  D. 

Nolan,  Janaes  T. 

O'Connor,  James  M. 

OlDonnell,  John  R. 

O'Sulllvan,  Kenneth 
B. 

OToole,  Robert  H. 

Odland,  Robert  O. 

Oliver,  John  F..  m 

Olsen,  Alexander  K. 

Orliekl.  <3eorge  A. 

Omdorf ,  Harvey  W. 

Otis,  Male<rfm  D. 

Owen,  William  J. 

Palmer,  Robert  C. 

Pappas,  Oeorge 

Parker,  John  K. 

Patten,  Lynne  M. 

Perry,  George  B,  m 

Plerson,  Res  F. 

Pogarselskl,  Jerome  A. 

Poplelarski,  Stephen 
J.,  Jr. 

Porper,  Henry  H.,  Jr. 

Prutow,  Dennis  J. 

Quinlan.  Michael  M. 
Jr.Rasmussen,  Ralph  J. 

Reh,  Paul  A.,  Jr. 

Reilly,  Iain 

RelnholtE,  Richard  K. 

Rice,  Lewis  A. 

Rloeman.  Jcrfm  P. 

Robblns,  John  R..  n 

Robblns.  WUllam  T. 

Robert,  Smile  A.,  Jr. 

Roberts.  James  F..  Jr. 

Roberts,  Richard  H. 

Robertson,  Joe  B. 

Robey,  Lyle  O. 

Robinson,  William  A. 

RoUe,  Charlee  O.,  Jr. 


Jonee.  Alan  F 
JoiMs.  Bradley  K. 
Jones.  Mmes  A.,  Jr. 
Karoly.  nank  J. 
Karr,  Thomas  W. 
Kauza.  John  J..  Jr. 
Keavesiey,  **^'>»'»^i  ^ 
KeUey,  William  T. 
Kelly,  Colin  P.,  m 
Kelly,  Peter  A. 
KeUy,  Peter  M.,  m 
Kelly,  "niomas  J. 
Keteltas,  Gilbert  C. 
Kllroy.  Michael  W. 
Klngry,  Roy  L..  Jr. 
Kinsey.  Charles  H. 
Knowlton.  David 

w,ni 

Kosevleh,  Richard  S, 
Kunalg,  Louis  A.,  m 
La  Fnad,  Clovls  O. 
Lang.  Stephen  A. 
Lawn,  Michael  J.,  Jr. 
Leach,  Dennis  A. 
Lee,  Mward  M..  Jr. 
Lengyel,  Joeeph  W. 
Lennon,  Francis  L. 
Lewis,  Arthxir  C. 
Lewsen.  Robert  F. 
Uttle.  David  R. 
UtUe,  William  W. 
Loden.  Oeorge  I.  P. 
Lujan,  Armando 
Lundln.  JOn  K. 
Luts,  Ward  A. 
Luti^  WUIiam  O. 
Mkbardy.  David  M. 
Mamson.  Thomas  C. 
Manning.  Roger  D. 
March&nd,  Gary  J. 


Roth.  John  C.  O.  Summera.  Mtchaal  H. 

Rowan.  Mttmrmit  M.,  Jr  Sutton.  Paul  D. 

Swisher.  Artluir  B. 
Talllle,  DenaU  K. 
Tate.  Ohristoptaer  P. 
Tezak.  Bdward  O. 
Thompson.  Leoti  O. 
Thompson.  Tommy  R. 
Thomson.  Alexander 

J. 
Trucksa.  Robert  C. 
Turpln,  William  C. 
Tyler,  Tyron  S. 
Vanneman,  Robert  O. 
VameU,  Allan  K. 
Vaughan,  Curry  N., 

Jr. 
Vaughn.  Tom  J.,  Jr. 
Venes.  Richard  A. 
Vlrant,  Leo  B.,  n 
Vogel,  Robert  A. 
Vopatek.  Michael  J. 
Voss,  Didrik  A. 
Vote,  Oary  F. 
Walker,  John  8..  Jr. 
Walker,  Ralph  B.,  m 
Wall,  Kenneth  E..  Jr. 
Wall.  Sandy  K. 
Waller.  J<dm  8. 
Walsh,  Michael  K 
Walsh,  Richard  R. 
Wangsgard,  Chris  P. 

L. 
Warder,  Hiram  W..  U 
Weber.  Richard  B.. 

in 

Westbrook.  Joseph  A. 
Westermeler,  John  T., 

Jr. 
Weyrauch,  Paul  T. 
Wheeler,  John  B. 
Whidden.  David  L.. 

Jr. 
White.  Charles  T..  Jr. 
Whitehead,  WUIiam 

J. 
Wildrick,  Bdward  W.. 

m 

Williams,  Douglas  T. 
WUlBon,  Daniel  A. 
Wilson,  John  W..  m 
Wilson.  Norton  B.,  Jr. 
Wilson,  Richard  A. 
Wilson,  Thomas  A.. 

U 
WUson.  William  L. 
Winters.  Robert  F. 
Witt,  William  W. 
Wolz,  Donald  J. 
Wood,  Robert  H. 
Woods,  John  M..  Jr. 
Woods.  Luther  L. 
Wyrwas,  John  A. 
Stonehouae,  Gerald  F.  Yamaahlta.  Ted  K. 


under   the 


BusseU.  llKMnas  A. 
Rath.  Jamas  M..  Jr. 
Ryan,  Arthur  J.,  m 
Sage.  Terence  F. 
Sallee.  DavM  K. 
Sanches,  Lula  T..  Jr. 
Sam.  Jamas  E. 
Sartor.  William  M..  Jr. 
Saxaser.  Robert  O. 
Sawin,  Peter  L. 
Scharf ,  Rlcliard  D. 
Schaum.  Fred  W. 
Scheldig.  Robert  E. 
Scherrer,  George  M., 

Jr. 
Schmidt.  Charles  L.. 

Jr. 
Schott.  Charles  R. 
SchwartE,  Karl  O. 
Scott.  Alan  H. 
Seidel.  Andrew  B. 
Seiwert.  Anthony  J., 

Jr. 
Sonecal.  Jan  L. 
Shepard.  John  T. 
Shine,  Alexander  P. 
Shotwell.  James  H. 
Slebenaler,  Donald  L. 
Silbersteln.  Kenneth 

R. 
SUl.  LoiUs  P.,  Jr. 
SUvasy,  Stephen.  Jr. 
SUvay.  WUllam  J. 
Simmons,  Michael  D. 
SlBOonetta,  RusseU  8., 

Jr. 
Sloane.  Robert  L. 
Smith.  Donald  J. 
Smith.  Bmmette  W. 
Smith.  Glenn  N. 
Smith.  Patrick  R. 
Smith.  Roger  M. 
Smith.  William  D..  Jr. 
Solenberger.  Thomas 

M. 
Sorensen.  James  E. 
Soth,  Michael  J. 
Speed.  James  W. 
Spohn,  Larry  L. 
Stacy.  William  A.,  Jr. 
St.  Amant,  PhUemon 

A-.n 
Stahl,  Steven  P. 
Stanley.  Paul  D. 
Steele.  Robert  M. 
Stetnlg.  Bonakl  D. 
StennlB.  WUllam  H. 
Stevens,  Pat  M..  IV 
Stewart,  Charles  W., 

in 
Stldham,  Bobeit  J. 


StrlbUng.  Roger  W.. 

Jr. 
Struble.  Daniel  O. 
Stryker,  James  W. 
Sturbota,  Louis  J.,  m 


Tanagihara,  Galen 

H. 
Young.  Richard  O..  Jr. 
Toung.  Timothy  R. 
Zelley,  Robert  A. 

The  foUowlng-named  midshipmen,  gradu- 
ating class  of  1993.  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  for 
appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 
tenant,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  541,  3284,  and 
3287: 

Brady,  Edward  C. 

Eckland.  James  D. 

Eichorst.  Bradley  D. 

Farrlngton,  Reed  M. 

Oowens.  John  W..  n 

Hecht,  Robert  O. 

Jacoby.  Stephen  A. 

Mccracken,  Robert  E.  Thorlin.  PhUlp  8. 

McLaury,  Jeffrey  B.     Wall,  John  C. 

MoUen,  George  M.        Teager.  Frederick  J. 

llie  fc^owlng-named  cadet,  graduating 
class  of  1063.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  In  the  grade  of  second  Ueu- 


Orlowskl.  Randolph  F. 
Polonis,  Lawrence  L. 
Potter.  Jerome  W. 
Prangley,  Robert  E. 
Reid.  Tllden  R. 
Sim,  Alan  R. 
Smart.  NeU  A. 


tenant. 
United 
3287: 

Wilson,  Joe  H. 


provisions   oi   title  is 
States  Code,  sections  Ml.  3384.  t^d 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.\Y,  May  6,  J963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Dr.  Arthur  Lee  Klosolving,  St  James- 
Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City,  of. 
fered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  of  all,  whose  balance  trieth  the 
nations  to  lift  up  or  to  cast  down,  we 
bless  Thee  for  the  great  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  of  faith  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
courage,  dedication,  and  sacrifice  of  un- 
numbered predecessors. 

We  implore  anew  Thy  continuing  grace 
and  guidance  to  all  who  are  charged  with 
important  trusts  of  leadership  In  this  era 
of  critical  issues  and  anxious  circum- 
stances. 

In  giving  Americans  the  spirit  to  claim 
their  rights  Thou  hast  called  them  to  the 
dignity  of  accepting  their  obligations. 
Believing  that  the  sovereignty  of  this 
people  derives  from  Thee,  may  we  exer- 
cise it,  not  only  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  we  enact  but  to  Thy  moral  law. 
Grant  to  us  each  today  absolute  loyalty 
to  the  absolute  end  and  wisdom  to  dis- 
cern the  measure  of  our  loyalty  to  all 
relatlye  ends. 

We  entrust  to  Thee  again  our  Nation 
and  our  hopes  for  the  fulfillment  of  Thy 
will  among  all  nations  upon  earth  and 
for  the  reaUsatk>n  of  the  great  peace. 
And  not  unto  us  but  unto  Thee,  O  God. 
be  the  glory  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


The 
Thursday, 
approved. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
May  2,  1963.  was  read  and 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  reqxiested  : 

S.  T82.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  in  the  Tule  Lake 
area  of  California. 


SUPPLEMENTAL       APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1963 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou4p  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  lUe  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  1963— HJl.  5517. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CEU.ER 
Mr.    KBOOH.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  c<msent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 


and  I  further  ask  unaidmoua 

that  all  ICembers  who  may  ao 

^^gbtlutw  eztand  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  speech. 

•nie  SPEAKER.  Without  obJecUon,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Then  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KBOOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  deep  and  abiding  respect  to  a  great 
Amoican  who.  Incidentally,  is  a  New 
Yorker  and  perhaps  more  importantly, 
coincidentally.  is  a  great  Brooklynite.  for 
on  this  day.  75  years  ago.  there  was  bom 
in  Brooklyn  a  man  who  has  been  among 
us  for  many,  many  distinguished  years 
and  who  now  is  the  great  chairman  of 
the  House  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Representative  Emanuel  Ckller. 

His  many  monuments  are  enshrined 
permanently  in  the  statute  books  of  this 
country  His  memory  will  long  remain 
among  us  who  have  been  privUeged  to 
serve  him.  I  commend  him,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  on  this  great  occasion.  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  warm  and  respectful 
regards  and  I  expressly  wish,  in  which 
I  am  sure  I  am  joined  by  all  his  col- 
leagues, that  he  will  be  among  us  for 
many,  many  fruitful  years  and  will  enjoy 
the  loving  and  devoted  companionship  of 
his  charming  and  beautiful  wife  and 
family  for  a  great  many,  many  more 

years. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  taken  this  time 
for  this  purpose.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  I  join  him  in 
wishing  Maknt  Cuxu  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day  and  many,  many  more 
years  of  the  brilliant  and  useful  service 
which  have  characterized  his  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  B0006.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  associate 
msrself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
The  great  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  distinguished  himself 
over  the  years.  He  is  not  only  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but 
he  has  a  judicial  temperament,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  he  is  admired  and  re- 
spected by  every  Member  of  this  body 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  With  all  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  said  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement.  I  wish  I  could  have 
said  it  as  welL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RoovBYl. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  In- 
deed a  pleasure  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic 
[Mr.  Kjeogh],  in  saluting  the  respected 
dean  of  the  New  York  delegation,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CkllkhI, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 


During  the  40  years  that  Makht  Cbl- 
Lu  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  be 
has  been  an  outstanding  leader  and  one 
of  the  great  legislators  ot  our  Ume.  He 
is  and  always  has  been  a  foe  of  injustice, 
a  champion  of  the  people,  with  a  genuine 
love  for  his  fellow  man.  I  am  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  him  as  a  personal 
friend.  On  this  occasion,  Manny  Ccllxk 
has  my  congratulations  on  his  birthday 
and  my  best  wishes  for  many,  many 
more  years  of  good  health,  great  hap- 
piness with  his  lovely  wife  and  family 
and  blessings  so  well  earned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  I  want  to  conmiend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  directing 
attention  to  the  birthday  of  our  great 
chairman.  He  has  served  in  Congress 
well  for  many  years.  His  kindness  and 
ability  to  understand  problems  make  him 
an  unusual  and  outstanding  American. 
It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  serve  for  many 
years  in  the  future — happy  Withday, 
Manny." 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  has 
said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  some  would 
have  hoped  that  this  privilege  would  have 
been  extended  to  that  great  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  but  I  do  remind  the 
membership  that  we  from  Brooklyn  are 
a  provincial  lot. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Yoiic. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Brooklyn  [Mr.  Kiooh].  in  his  remariu 
about  our  distinguished  colleague  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  75th  birthday,  MAHirr 
Ckllkk  at  Brooklyn.  I  have  known 
Manht  CKixn  for  at  least  S5  years  and 
more.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  may 
not  always  agree  politically,  I  think  he 
is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  have  known. 
I  consider  him  one  of  my  best  friends. 
I  hope  that  he  lives  many  more  years  to 
serve  his  constituents  in  this  House. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  to  say  to  him  that  his  contribution 
obviously  adds  great  depth  to  this 
tribute. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  5th  year  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  minority  side  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  should  like 
to  Join  my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
New  York,  In  pa3rlng  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  that  great  committee  on  this  hap- 
py occasion.  Our  senior  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Csllkr]  has  served  that 
committee,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
with  distinction  over  the  years.  It  is  a 
great  privilege  for  those  of  us  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  House  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  to  serve  with  him  luxier 
his  leadership. 

Mr.  KBOOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aiwe- 
ciate  the  genUeman  from  New  York  add- 
ing to  this  tribute,  and  I  would  only  say. 
I  hope  he  has  the  great  and  good  f  ortiuie 
for  many  years  to  come  to  serve  on  the 
same  committee  and  under  the  same 
chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mi.  KEOGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  75th  birthday  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  genUeman  from.  New  York, 
Emanuel  Ckllkii,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  For  more  than 
half  his  lifetime,  Mawnt  Cellbi  has 
served  his  constituents,  his  State,  and 
his  country  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Manny  Cellck  came  to  Congress 
in  March  of  1923  and  uninterruptedly, 
for  over  40  years,  has  engaged  in  every 
major  issue  that  has  come  l>efore  this 
body.  The  marvel  of  his  energy,  his 
gnsp  of  all  the  intricate  problems  Con- 
gress has  had  to  cope  with,  together  with 
his  kindness  and  his  unlimited  patience. 
have  been  admitted  by  all  who  have  had 
the  privilege  to  serve  with  him.  He  has 
never  abused  the  special  privileges  that 
come  with  senior  service  nor  the  power 
that  comes  with  chairmanship. 

I  have  never  known  Mamrr  Ckllkk  to 
give  up  a  good  fight.  In  antitrust  legis- 
lation, in  immigration,  in  civil  rights,  he 
stands  among  the  foremost  In  his  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  subjects 
and  in  his  persistent  pursuit  of  legisla- 
tive achievement. 

I  know  of  few  men  who  are  as  free 
from  rancor  as  Is  Maxkt.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  have  told  me  how 
much  free  give  and  take  there  is  in  dis- 
cussion and  how  much  he  has  achieved 
as  a  political  realist. 

Congress  after  Congress  MaHirr  has 
been  reelected  by  increadng  majorities 
and  there  are  few,  indeed,  who  can  equal 
his  record  in  the  ability  to  receive  among 
the  highest  plurality  election  returns  for 
membership  in  the  House. 

I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  well  and  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  he  will  be  with  us  for  many, 
many  years  to  come  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  appreciate  him  in  the  same 
fashion  as  his  constituents  do — for  bis 
integrity,  his  intelligence  and  his 
humanitarianism. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congressman  Emamukl  Ckuju  is  a  great 
American,  an  outstanding  legislator, 
honorable  and  trustworthy  in  every  re- 
spect. On  this,  his  birthday  anniversary. 
I  extend  to  him  my  hearty  congratula- 
tions and  my  very  best  wishes  for  count- 
less of  similar  anniversaries. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  in  wishing  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ckllkr] 
a  happy  birthday.  I  have  greatly  en- 
joyed our  friendship  over  the  years.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  my 
personal  greetings  and  best  wishes  on 
this  happy  occasion.  I  wish  him  many 
more  of  these  anniversaries,  and  much 
happiness  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  the  other  Members  in  recognition 
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of  the  birthday  of  the  dlsUngrilshed 
chairman  of  the  Houae  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Euakvwl  Cellsk. 
I  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  member 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
alao  a  member  of  8ubc<nnmlttee  No.  5 
which  la  the  so-called  blue  ribbon  Celler 
subcommittee.  For  the  past  5  years  I 
served  on  this  subcommittee  and  had  a 
chance  to  work  closely  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  and  observe  his  man- 
ner, attitude,  phlloeophy,  patience,  and 
temperament  I  can  honestly  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  he  is  the  most  remarkable 
chairman  under  whom  I  have  served  in 
two  legislative  bodies  in  the  past  13 
years.  He  is  very  able,  very  persistent, 
very  tolerant,  very  learned  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  legislators  that 
I  have  ever  met. 

I  believe  that  he  has  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  high  reputation  which 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  enjoys. 
His  faii-ness  to  all  members,  his  consid- 
eration of  all  positions,  his  calmness  and 
diplomacy  make  him  well  respected  and 
admired  by  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  our  country. 

I  salute  the  chairman  on  his  75th 
birthday  and  I  h(q?e  that  he  enjoys  many 
more  birthdays  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LTBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"Legal  Sage"  of  Brooklyn,  our  colleague 
Emanttxl  Ckllr.  has  reached  his  75th 
birthday.  We  greet  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  admiration  and  resciect.  As  an  au- 
thority in  legalistic  doctrines,  he  has 
been  the  qjonsor  of  hundreds  of  laws 
throughout  his  19  terms  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  1933-44.  He  per- 
sonines  in  character  and  mtellectual  at- 
tainment the  true  advocate.  He  Is  prac- 
tical in  his  approach  to  legal  problems 
and  thorouglily  prepared  to  sustain  his 
legalistic  concepts  with  facts  sustaining 
bis  analysis  of  each  principle  involved. 
Mimnr  Ckllir  is  loved  and  respected 
by  the  members  of  his  committee.  He  is 
understanding  and  considerate  of  other 
people's  feelings  and  attitudes  in  de- 
bate, but  In  his  analytical  mental  de- 
termination he  is  cold  in  his  reasoning 
and  direct  in  his  attack.  MAtnrr  is  a 
true  and  loyal  friend. 

In  the  history  of  the  Congress  the 
measure  of  his  woiiE  will  undoubtedly  re- 
flect the  high  purposes  of  his  legislation 
in  all  fields  and  the  importance  of  these 
laws  to  insure  a  free  society  as  well  as  a 
free  eocmomy. 

May  Ood  bless  him  and  his  family  for 
many  years  to  come  to  so  continue  his 
great  woi^  dedicated  to  the  people  of  a 
grateful  Republic. 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1922  this  House  has  been  graced  with  the 
presence  of  our  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Honorable 
Emanttel  Ckllks.  Today  it  Is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  Join  with  our  colleagues 
m  honoring  a  man  who  has  served  with 
and  guided  us  for  so  many  fruitful  years 
of  service. 

Mahht  Ckllxr  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  public  life  since  the  First  World 
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War;  he  has  been  chairman  of  our  Ju- 
diciary Committee  continuously  since 
1949  with  the  exception  of  the  83d  Con- 
gj^ss  when  the  other  party  won  con- 
trol of  the  House;  he  has  served  with 
distinction  as  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee and  much  of  the  enlightened  leg- 
islation adopted  in  the  last  decade  is 
attributable  to  his  leadership. 

All  of  Brooklyn,  as  well  as  the  city  and 
State  of  New  York,  have  gloried  in  the 
honor  he  has  brought  to  us  in  serving  his 
city.  State,  and  Nation  in  every  worth- 
while activity.  He  is  truly  a  great 
scholar  and  a  fine  gentleman. 

Today  is  his  75th  birthday.  I  am  hap- 
py to  extend  to  him  the  traditional 
Hebrew  wish  that  he  be  with  us  "until 
120." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  the  75th  birthday  of  the  venerable, 
vigorous  and  astute  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  saluting  him. 

His  life  is  truly  a  Horatio  Alger  story. 
Bom  in  poverty  yet  by  dint  of  his  per- 
sonal drive  and  ambition,  he  rose  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  and 
respected  Members  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  fond  hope  that  this  House 
shall  be  graced  for  many  years  with  his 
presence  and  that  we  may  have  the 
benefit  of  his  advice,  of  his  experience, 
his  knowledge,  and  his  intelligence  to 
help  guide  us  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
this  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  Is  more  repre- 
sentative of  those  ideals  which  consti- 
tute a  true  American. 

It  has  indeed  been  a  privilege  to  have 
served  with  him  in  this  august  body. 

I  wish  him  and  his  family  continued 
happiness  and  long  life. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Brookl3m  on 
May  6,  1888.  Few  people  realized  at 
that  time  that  he  would  be,  on  his 
75th  birthday,  the  dean  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation.  I  refer  to  the 
Honorable  EManhxl  Cxllbi,  a  man  who 
has  served  his  city.  State,  and  NaUon 
with  honor. 

Emanuil  Celler,  our  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  attended  the 
public  schools  and  the  public  high 
schools  Of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  and  in 
1912  from  Columbia  Law  SchooL  He 
practiced  law  for  about  10  years,  and 
then  was  elected  to  the  68th  Congress  in 
1922.  He  has  served  in  this  body  in  all 
succeeding  Congresses.  There  is  one 
man  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
has  served  longer  than  he,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  know 
and  to  serve  as  a  colleague  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  EiCAircrsL  Celler. 
In  that  period  of  time  I  have  developed  a 
deep  respect  for  him  as  a  colleague  and 
as  a  personal  friend.  His  integrity,  his 
ability,  and  his  wit  have  added  much  to 
the  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

During  his  40  years  of  service,  Emanuel 
CiLLxa  has  sponsored  and  had  enacted 
into  law  more  than  100  bills.  He  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  civil  rights 


and  he  has  shown  courage  in  his  fight  te 
the  antimonopoly  field.  He  is  presently 
the  chairman  of  that  important  Coa^ 
mittee  on  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  fact  that  the  Honorable  EBtAinjo, 
Cellh  has  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  these  many  years 
shows  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  ^ 
held  by  his  constituents  and  by  those 
who  know  him. 

On  this  occasion  of  Emantiki.  Csllq'b 
75th  birthday,  I  wish  him  the  best  of 
health  and  God's  blessings  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  his  years. 
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of  the  District  of    THE 


ADDITIONAL  2,000  MILES  OP  INTER- 
STATE  AND  DEFENSE  HIOHWAY8 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  which  would 
authorize  the  designation  of  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  miles  for  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highwayi. 
This  increased  mileage  would  be  located 
in  those  areas  designated  as  redevelop- 
ment areas  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce under  section  5  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Act. 

The  benefits  of  my  bill  would  be  two- 
fold. First,  the  coiuitruction  of  this 
additional  mileage  on  projects  of  the 
magnitude  of  Interstate  System  highway 
would  immediately  help  those  areas  suf- 
fering from  chronic  unemployment,  and 
second,  many  economic  and  other  per- 
manent benefits  would  result  from  these 
highway  transportation  improvements. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  major  factor 
in  caiising  an  area  to  be  economically 
depressed  is  inaccessibility  in  the  case  of 
rural  areas,  and  inefflcient  existing  high- 
way systems  in  the  case  of  urban  areas. 
A  pleasant  and  trouble-free  route  of 
travel  Is  essential  to  the  tourist  business, 
and  transportation  costs  are  major  ele- 
ments to  be  considered  by  a  manufac- 
turer or  merchant  seeking  a  suitable 
location  for  his  plant. 

This  bill,  of  course,  could  benefit  the 
Allegheny  Highlands  area,  which  is  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  special  attention. 
However,  the  application  of  this  bill 
would  be  fully  nationwide  in  scope,  and 
would  assist  every  part  of  the  country 
wherein  economic  recovery  is  being 
hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  first  rate 
highway  system. 


CRIME  IN  WASHINOTON 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  blackout  on  crime  news 


in  the  new«>aper» 
Columbia.  I  know  that  Members  have 
been  reading  the  news  avidly  and  agree 
«lth  me  now  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
complete  blackout  with  respect  to  crime 
m  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  kzaow  there  Is  crime  going  on  and  so 
do  ywi  know  tt  I  am  informed  by  an 
offlcial  source,  since  I  made  that  sUte- 
ment.  that  crime  statistics  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  month  of  April  are  going 
to  show  a  decrease.  I  am  sure  we  will 
aU  be  happy  to  hear  that.  But  I  am 
^^ondering  if  the  decrease  ought  to  be 
oredicated  on  the  enforcement  of  a  rule 
that  went  into  effect  against  investigative 
anests  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
whether  it  Is  going  to  be  a  statistical  de- 
crease in  crime  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  poUoe  are  prevented  from  doing  the 
job  they  are  capable  of  doing. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
crime  Is  decreasing,  but  It  Is  unfortunate 
for  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  come 
to  Washington  and  feel  they  can  walk 
the  streets  freely  and  go  about  their 
business,  as  tliey  rightfully  should,  with- 
out any  warning  as  to  what  is  transpir- 
ing here  in  the  District. 

I  have  asked  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  investigate  what 
is  caudng  this  complete  blackout  of  the 
news  respecting  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  would  hope  we  will  get 
some  information  on  that  subject. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  NOT  RE- 
LIABLE SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  urged  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  get  the  facts 
straight  before  giving  the  feed  grains 
program  a  new  2-year  lease  on  life.  My 
experience  indicates  that  Agriculture 
Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  is  not  a 
reliable  source  of  Information.  I  there- 
fore urged  the  committee  to  get  profes- 
sional witnesses  from  the  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  clarify  what  the 
taxpayers  got  for  their  money  under  the 
1961,  1962.  and  1963  programs. 

Mr.  Freeman  has  used  unrelated  and 
inaccurate  statistics.  He  has  repeatedly 
exaggerated  stockpile  reductions  and  has 
used  phony  and  misleading  guesswork 
to  create  the  illusion  that  t^e  feed  grain 
programs  have  cut  tax  costs  and  im- 
proved farm  income.  Actually,  costs  go 
up  and  results  go  down.  The  financial 
plight  of  the  farmer  is  worse  than  when 
the  program  t)egan. 

This  year  we  are  spending  about  $140 
million  more  than  last  year,  but  getting 
3  million  acres  less  land  retired. 

In  3  years  we  have  spent  about  $3 
billion.  Despite  this  outlay,  feed  grain 
production  this  year  will  nearly  equal 
the  base  years  before  the  programs  be- 
gan. 

Congress  has  the  responsibiUty  to  tax- 
payers to  come  up  with  a  less  expensive 
program. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OF 
SUGAR 

Mr.  VANISL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  eztoid  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  U.S.  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
Industrial  users  have  taken  a  healthy 
hedge  against  increasing  prices  in  sugar 
by  buying  and  stockpiling  since  late  1962, 
they  have  not  permitted  the  Ijenefits  of 
their  prudence  to  "trickle  down"  to  the 
American  consumer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  have  Joined  to  participate  in 
"bilking"  the  American  sugar  consiuier. 

At  local  retail  outlets,  the  price  of  a 
5-pound  bag  of  granulated  sugar  has 
jumped  from  55  cents  to  66  cents  within 
the  last  10  days — a  price  increase  of  20 
percent.  When  this  20  percent  increase 
is  tagged  onto  every  spoonful  of  sugar 
consumed  every  day  by  180  million 
Americans,  the  conclusion  is  that  some- 
one is  getting  loaded  on  sweet  profits. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  need  for  the 
consumer  to  pay  a  2-  to  3-c«it-a-pound 
tribute  to  the  sugar  overlords.  Under 
the  sugar  bill  passed  by  Congress,  the 
fancy  prices  are  effectively  pegged  by  the 
quota  system.  If  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  sugar -rigging  law  betray  their  trust 
to  the  American  people  by  putting  arti- 
ficial upward  pressure  on  prices,  our 
Oovemment  should  take  prompt  action 
to  stifle  profiteering  by  suspending  the 
n.S.  duty  on  sugar  and  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  American  consumer  to  pur- 
Chase  sugar  at  lower  world  prices. 

When  the  price  of  sugar  leaps  20  per- 
cent within  10  days,  the  consumer's 
"peril  point"  has  been  reached  and  the 
Government  should  suspend  its  protec- 
tion of  the  sugar  "Shylocks"  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  manipulate  lush  profits  into 
their  pockets. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  that 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
may  have  untU  midnight  tonight.  May 
6,  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  HJi.  4996. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


of  directors  and  chiefs  of  staff  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals,  domi- 
ciliaries.  and  centers. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  may  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
PLANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  1819) 
to  amend  the  Fed«-al  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  to  provide  additional 
choice  of  health  benefits  plans,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McFAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bUl  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


E^tPENSES  OF  RETIRED  EMPLOY- 
EE3  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3517) 
to  amend  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  with  respect  to  Gov- 
ernment contribution  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  administration  of  such  act. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  (rf  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? % 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR  DIRECTORS 
AT  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
INSTALLATIONS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  228) 
to  amend  section  4111  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  salary 


COMPENSATION  FOR  USE  OP  KWA  J- 
ALEIN  AND  DALAP  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2072 
to  assure  payment  of  just  compensation 
for  the  use  and  occuparusy  of  certain 
lands  (HI  Kwajaleln  and  Dalap  Islands. 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
make  inquiry  of  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee regarding  this  bill.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  Mr.  AsPiHAi.1.  is  the  author  of 
the  bill.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  possibility 
that  these  claims  will  exceed  the  $1  mil- 
lion prohibition  imder  oiu*  rules?  I  no- 
tice the  report  says  it  will  amount  to  at 
least  $600,000,  but  these  are  not  all  of 
the  claims  that  are  possible  for 
presentation. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  it 
is  our  understanding  that  the  appropri- 
ation available  will  be  adequate  to  cover 
any  claims  that  might  arise,  and  that  a 
number  of  these  claims  will  be  adjudi- 
cated by  the  Court  of  Claims.  This  is 
sort  of  a  second  string  of  the  ball 
proposition. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
There  beins  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress  assembled.  That  any 
person  from  whom  the  United  States,  on  or 
before  April  1,  194S.  took  rights  of  possession, 
use.    occupancy,    or    usufruct    of    lands    on 
Kwajaleln  Atoll  or  Dalap  Island  within  the 
Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific    Islands    to 
which  he  or  his  predecessor  In  Interest  was 
entitled  under  the  traditions  and  cvistoms  of 
the    l£arshallese    people    and    to    whom    or 
whoM  representative  compensation   In  full 
satisfaction  for  all  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  and   the  government  oi  said 
trust  territory  arising  out  of  said  taking  has 
not  been  paid  may,  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  this  Act,  file  a  petition  for  the 
determination  by  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims  of  his  claim  for  just  compensation. 
Upon  the  timely  filing  of  such  petition  the 
said   court   shall   have   jurisdiction   to   hear 
and  determine  the  value  of  the  rights  taken 
in   the  same   nuuiner  and    under  the  same 
rules  as  any  other  cause  before  it,  or  as  near 
thereto  as  Is  feasible  in  the  circumstances, 
and  In  the  light  of  such  principles  of  equity. 
Justice,   and   fair  dealing   as  are  pertinent 
to  the  cause.    Any  such  claim  may  be  heard 
and   determined   notwithstanding   laches  or 
the  expiration  of  any  |>eriod  of  limitations 
which  would  be  applicable  thereto  in  the 
absence  of  this  Act.     The  judgment  of  the 
Coxirt  ot  Claims  may  provide  for  payment  at 
a   lump   sum   for   the   possession,    use,   and 
occupancy   (including  indefinite  possession, 
use,  and  occupancy)    by  the  United  States 
and  the  government  oi  the  tnist  terrlt<»7 
of  the  lands  subject  thereto  and/or  for  the 
payment  of  an  annual  sum  tor  such  posses- 
sion, use,  and  occupancy,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude compensation  for  any  period  prior  to 
that  date  diiring  or  after  World  War  U  on 
which  the  Island  where  the  land  In  question 
is  located  was  finally  determined  by  compe- 
tent military  authority  to  be  secure.    If  the 
judgment  includes  provision  for  payment  of 
an  annual  stun,  the  court  shall  retain  juris- 
diction of  the  cause  and  may,  on  motion  of 
either  party,  redetermine  the  amount  there- 
after payable  from  time  to  time,  but  no  such 
redetermination   shall   be  sought   or   made 
more  often  than  once  every  ten  years.    Any 
Judgment  of   the  Cotirt  of  Claims  shall   be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  writ  of  certiorari  and 
shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3S17,  and  of  section  1303  of  the  Act  of 
July  37,    19M    (70  Stat.   604),   as  amended 
(31    UJB.C.    734a).     The    payment    ot   any 
claim,  after  its  determination  in  accordance 
with  this  section,  shaU  be  a  full  discharge 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  oi 
the  trust  territory  of  all  claims  and  demands 
touching  any  of  the  matters  involved  In  the 
controversy.       No     claim     which     could     be 
prosecuted  as  hereinbefore  provided  but  is 
not  so  prosecuted  may  thereafter  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court  of  the  United  States  or 
the  trust  territory  or,  except  as  provided  In 
section  6  of  this  Act,  by  any  administrative 
agency  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  as- 
sure every  person  who  or  whose  representa- 
tive has  not  been  compensated  for  depriva- 
tion of  rights  of  possession,  use,  occupancy, 
or  usufruct,  as  described  in  section  1  of  this 
Act,  of  an  opportiinity  to  have  his  claim 
judicially  determined.  To  this  end,  the  in- 
terests of  any  such  ptfson  who  Is  not  himself 
a  party  to  a  suit  Instituted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  represented  by  the  persons  named 
In  Marshall  Islands  Congress  Resolution 
Numbered  16  of  1950.  Any  dispute  with  re- 
spect to  distribution  of  sums  paid  to  parties 


under  any  Judgment  In  their  favor  or  under 
any  cctnpromlse  settlement  made  as  provided 
In  section  4  of  this  Act  which  cannot  be 
resolved  otherwise  than  by  litigation  shall 
be  determined  by  the  courts  ot  the  tmrnt 
territory  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
trust  territory  and  the  traditions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Marshallese  people. 

Sac.  3.  Any  judge  or  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  sit  at  a  convenient  place  or  places  in 
the  United  States  or  the  trust  territory  to 
take  evidence.  Subpenas  Issued  out  of  said 
com^  upon  persons  residing  In  the  trust 
territory  shall  be  served  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
IiCarshaU  Islands  district  or  his  deputy,  and 
a  failure  to  comply  therewith  shall  be  pun- 
ishable by  the  High  Coiu^  of  the  Triist 
Territory  in  accordance  with  the  laws  thereof 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  said  subpena  had 
Issued  out  of  said  high  court.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  trust  territory  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  within  the  purview  of 
section  3807  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

S»c.  4.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  or  his  assistant  shall  represent  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  the 
tnist  territory  In  all  cases  arising  under  this 
Act  and  may  call  upon  the  attorney  general 
of  the  trust  territory  for  such  assistance  as 
he  is  able  to  render,  and  shall  have  authority, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  to 
com.pnxnlse  any  such  case.  Any  such  com- 
promise settlement  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Attorney  General,  stating 
the  name  of  each  claimant,  the  amount 
claimed,  and  the  amount  awarded. 

Sac.  6.  The  fees  of  any  attorney  or  attorneys 
representing  Marshallese  claimants  in  any 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Court  of  Claims  at  such 
amount  as  the  court,  in  accordance  with 
standards  obtaining  for  proaecutlng  similar 
contingent  claims,  finds  to  be  adequate 
compensation  for  services  rendered  and  re- 
sults obtained,  plus  reasonable  expenses 
lnc\irred   in   the  i>roeecution  of  the  claim. 

Sec.  «.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  forbid  the  payment  by  the 
high  commissioner  of  the  trust  terTitcH>y 
from  funds  heretofore  appropriated  and 
made  available  tor  this  purpose  of  approxi- 
mately $000  per  acre  in  full  satisfaction  ot 
all  claims  relating  to  any  q)ecifled  tract  of 
land  or  of  not  more  than  $350  per  acre  In 
partial  satisfaction  of  such  claims,  but 
neither  the  appropriation  and  availability 
of  the  first  of  said  amounts  nor  any  other 
offer  by  an  ofBcer  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  government  of  the  trvist  territory  shall 
be  construed  as  an  admission  by  the  United 
States  or  the  government  of  the  tnist  terri- 
tory that  the  same  Is  the  value  of  the  rights 
of  possession,  use,  occupancy,  and  usufruct 
taken  or  be  admitted  as  evidence  to  prove 
the  same.  Any  claimant  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behaU  suit  co\ild  be  but  Is  not  Insti- 
tuted within  one  year,  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  shall  thereafter  be  paid  a  proper  portion 
of  BiKh  appropriated  funds  and  such  pay- 
ment shall  constitute  full  satisfaction  of  all 
of  his  claims  and  demands  with  respect  to 
the  land  to  which  It  pertains. 

The  bill  wsis  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RELATTNG  TO  CERTAIN 
SUBMERGED  LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2073) 
to  place  certain  submerged  lands  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  governments  of 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  CI#*fc 
read  the  bill  as  follows:  ^^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  at 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la\ 
whatever  right,  UUe,  or  interest  the  Unitit 
States  has  in  lands  permanently  or  perkid 
ically  covered  by  tidal  waters  up  to  but  not 
above  the  line  of  mean  high  tide  and  ssa. 
ward  to  a  line  three  geographical  miles  dls< 
tant  from  the  coastlines  of  Guam,  the  TlrUn 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  as  beretof^ 
or  heretifter  modified  by  accretion,  erosicm 
and  rellcUon,  including  flUed  In.  madeTor 
reclaimed  lands  which  were  formerly,  pernia- 
nently.  or  periodically  covered  by  Udal  waters 
U  hereby  conveyed  to  the  government  i^ 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  America 
Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  adminis- 
tered In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  neonu 
thereof.  *^'* 

(b)  There  are  excepted  from  the  transfsr 
made  by  subsection  (a)  hereof — 

(I)  au  deposiu  of  oU,  gas,  and  other  mla. 
erals,  but  the  term  "minerals"  shall  not  in- 
clude sand  and  gravel; 

(II)  all  lands  adjacent  to  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  above  the  Une  of  mean 
high  Mde;  ^^ 

(lU)  aU  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  by  eminent  domain  proceedings,  pur- 
chase,  exchange,  or  gift; 

(iv)  aU  lands  filled  in.  buUt  up,  or  other- 
wise reclaimed  by  the  United  States  for  lu 
own  use; 

(V)  all  lands  containing  structures  and 
improvements  constructed  by  the  United 
States; 

(vi)  all  lands  that  have  heretofore  been 
determined  by  the  President  or  the  Congrew 
to  be  of  such  scientific,  scenic,  or  historic 
character  as  to  warrant  preservation  and 
administration  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  36,  1916  (39  Stat.  636),  ss 
amended  and  supplemented;   and 

(vll)  all  lands  designated  by  the  President 
within  one  hundred  twenty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

Provided,  That  upon  request  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  President  may,  without  re- 
imbursement or  with  such  reimbursement 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate,  convey  all  right, 
title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States  in  any 
of  the  lands  described  in  subparagraphs  (11), 
(lU),  (iv).  (V),  (vi),  and  (vU)  of  this  sub- 
section to  the  government  of  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  American  Samoa,  as  the 
case  may  be,  If  such  land  Is  no  longer  needed 
by  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  Nothing  In  thU  Act  shall 
affect  the  right  of  the  President  to  establish 
naval  defensive  sea  areas  and  naval  airspace 
reservations  around  and  over  the  island  of 
Guam  when  deemed  necessary  for  national 
defense. 

(b)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shaU  affect  the 
use.  development,  improvement,  or  control 
by  or  under  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  United  States  of  the  lands  transferred  by 
section  1  hereof,  and  the  navigable  waters 
overlying  such  lands,  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  or  flood  control  or  the  production 
of  power,  or  be  construed  as  the  release  or 
relinquishment  of  any  rights  of  the  United 
States  arising  under  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  Improve 
navigation,  or  to  provide  for  flood  control,  or 
the  production  of  power. 

(c)  The  United  States  retains  all  Its  navi- 
gational servitude  and  rights  in  and  powers 
of  regulation  and  control  of  the  lands  con- 
veyed by  section  1  hereof,  and  the  navigable 
waters  overlying  such  lands,  for  the  consti- 
tutional purposes  of  conunerce,  navigation, 
national  defense,  and  international  affairs, 
all  of  which  shall  be  paramount  to,  but  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  include,  proprietary  rights 
of  ownership,  or  the  rights  of  management, 
administration,    leasing,    uae.    and   develop- 


ment of  the  lands  and  natural  reeourcee 
which  are  specificaUy  conveyed  to  the  gov- 
LnmenU  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
American  Samoa,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
section  1  of  this  Act. 

S(c  8.  (»)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
to  this  section,  the  governments  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa,  as 
the  ITT*  may  be,  shall  have  concurrent  juris- 
diction with  the  United  States  over  parties 
found,  acts  performed,  and  offenses  com- 
mitted on  property  owned,  reserved,  or  con- 
troUed  by  the  United  States  in  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa.  A 
Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal  on  the 
m^toi  under  the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  American  Samoa  shall  be  a  bar 
to  any  prosecution  under  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  act  or  acto. 
and  a  judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  ShaU  be  a  bar  to  any  prosecution 
under  the  laws  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
or  American  Samoa  for  the  same  act  or  acts. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  President 
may  frtwn  time  to  time  exclude  from  the  con- 
current jurisdiction  of  the  government  of 
Guam  persons  found,  acts  performed,  and 
offenses  committed  on  the  property  of  the 
United  SUtcs  which  Is  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  such  extent 
and  In  such  circumstances  as  he  finds  re- 
quired in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense. 

(c)  The  government  of  Guam  shaU  ex- 
ercise its  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Uniform  Code  of  Billltary 
Justice  is  applicable  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions thereon  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
Governor  of  Guam  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

SBC.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  31  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
(S8  Stat.  497,  610),  Is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  AU  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  property  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  by  section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  33, 
1936  (49  SUt.  1807,  1808) ,  Is  hereby  conveyed 
to  such  government:  Provided,  That  with 
respect  to  lands  and  other  properties  which 
on  the  date  of  this  Act  are  designated  pursu- 
ant to  law  for  administration  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  36,  1916  (39  Stat.  636),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  such  lands  and 
properties  shall  retain  the  legal  status  ac- 
corded them  immediately  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act." 

Sic.  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  38  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  393)  Is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  All  other  property,  real  and  personal, 
owned  by  the  United  States  In  Guam,  not 
reserved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  within  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  Is  hereby  conveyed 
to  the  government  of  Guam,  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
and  the  legislature  shall  have  authority, 
subject  to  such  limitations  as  may  be  im- 
posed upon  Its  acts  by  this  Act  or  subsequent 
Acts  of  the  Congress,  to  legislate  with  re- 
spect to  such  property,  real  and  personal,  in 
such  manner  as  It  may  deem  desirable." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "including  flUed- 
In.  made."  and  Insert  "artlficlaUy  made, 
fllled-ln,". 

Page  a.  line  16  and  17.  strlks  out  aU  of 
paragraph  (v)   and  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

(V)  all  tracu  or  parcels  of  land  containing 
on  any  part  thereof  any  ctructures  or  im- 
provements constructed  by  the  United 
States: 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "island  of  Guam" 
and  insert  "Islands  of  Ousm,  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Virgin  Islands". 


Page  4,  Une  11,  after  the  word  "reeourcee" 
add  "not  in  derogation  of  United  States 
navigational  servitude  and  rights". 

Page  8,  lines  13  through  16,  strike  out  aU 
of  subsection  (c). 

Page  6,  strike  out  all  of  Unes  0  through  17 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(b)  All  other  property,  real  and  personal, 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  Guam,  not  re- 
served by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  November  1,  1960,  Is  hereby  conveyed 
to  the  government  of  Guam,  to  be  adnUn- 
Istered  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Guam, 
and  the  legislature  shall  have  authority,  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  may  be  imposed 
upon  its  acts  by  this  Act  or  subsequent  Acts 
of  the  Congress,  to  legislate  with  respect  to 
such  property,  real  and  personal,  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  deem  desirable. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  DISPOSITION 
OP  ALCATRAZ  ISLAND 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HH.  1709) 
to  establish  a  Federal  Commission  on 
the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatirtes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
there  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  the  Dispoei- 
tion  of  Alcatraz  Island  (in  this  Act  referred 
to  as  "the  Commission")  which  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  one  of  whom  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  one  by  the  Speaker 
'of  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  one  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
one  by  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Conunission  shaU 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shaU  be  flUed  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shaU  elect  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
Its  members. 

(b)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Conunission  shaU  make 
an  investigation  and  study  of  possible  uses 
for  Alcatraz  Island  when  it  Is  no  longer  used 
as  a  Federal  prison. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  recommend  the 
use  or  uses  which  it  regards  as  most  apinro- 
prlate.  shall  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
thereof,  and  shall  recommend  how  such  cost 
should  be  borne. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  transmit  the 
results  of  Its  investigation  and  study,  and  its 
recommendations,  in  a  report  to  the  Congress 
submitted  not  later  than  December  31,  1963. 
In  the  event  that  such  report  la  made  when 
the  Congress  is  not  In  session,  it  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Six  months  after  the  sub- 
mission of  such  report,  the  Commission  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

Sac.  6.  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  ComnUssion  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  fuIl-tUne  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation.  shaU  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  Individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 281,  283.  284,  434,  or  1914  of  title  18  Of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section   190  of 


the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  State* 

(5  UJB.C.  99). 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  woxUd  like  to 
ask  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Shkl- 
LEY  ] ,  what  if  any  costs  would  l>e  involved 
in  the  administration  activities  or  in 
the  study  activities  by  this  Commission? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  No  costs  whatso- 
ever, are  provided  for  in  this  bill.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  this  measure  contains  the  fol- 
lowing proviso : 

Members  of  the  Conunission  appointed 
under  authority  of  this  act  shaU  serve  with- 
out compensation. 

Also,  there  is  no  request  contained  in 
the  bill  for  any  money  for  payment  of 
any  stafT  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Will  it  be  necessary 
to  employ  a  staff? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  staff.  Five  peo- 
ple will  be  apix)inted.  They  can  hold 
the  hearings  and  evaluate  the  sugges- 
tions that  have  already  come  In.  There 
are  various  and  sundry  suggestions  re- 
garding the  future  use  of  Alcatraz  Is- 
land, ranging  all  the  way  from  a  Statue 
of  St.  Francis  to  a  suggestion  that  the 
prison  should  be  used  as  a  wax  museum 
with  the  figures  of  Al  Capone  and  some 
of  the  other  notorious  c^racters  that 
have  been  incarcerated  in  it.  May  I 
say  that  I  am  violently  against  that  type 
of  use  of  the  prx>perty. 

The  Commission,  upon  completion  of 
its  investigation  and  study,  would  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  Island.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  ipeople 
of  San  Francisco  and  the  hope  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  which 
will  have  the  responsibility  for  dispoaing 
of  the  island,  that  smnethlng  of  a  ssmi- 
bolic  nature  in  the  form  of  a  statue 
would  be  recommended  after  a  study  by 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  As  the  gentleman  from 
California  points  out,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration has  the  responsibility  of 
disposing  of  Federal  property  and  public 
property  not  otherwise  retained  for  gov- 
ernmental use.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  dispos- 
ing of  this  property  In  its  normal 
fashion? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  There  Is  no  objection 
wliatsoever.  The  Federal  Gkjvemment  at 
the  present  time  retains  the  title  to  the 
property.  Repr^entatives  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  testified  be- 
fore the  committee.  Mr.  Bernard  Bou- 
tin, the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  made  clear  they 
welcome  the  idea  of  a  commission  wiiich 
would  help  them  come  to  some  conclu- 
sion on  a  proper  and  beneficial  use  of 
the  property.  Whether  It  would  be  re- 
tained under  Federal  title  or  whether  it 
would  be  transferred  to  the  State  for  a 
historical  monument  use  of  it.  or  what 
use  will  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.    I  see. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 
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Mr.    MATLLIARD.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
think  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Island  of  Alcatraz  unfortunately,  or  for- 
tunately, belongs  to  practically  the  entire 
world.    It  sits  right  In  our  front  yard. 
It  Is  legally  a  part  of  the  city  and  county 
ot  San  Fltmclsco,  and  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shklley]  represents.  He 
and  I  and  others,  I  am  siire,  are  receiving 
literally  hundreds — some  sensible  and 
some  crazy — suggestions.    But  there  is 
not  any  doubt  there  Is  going  to  be  tre- 
mendous public  interest  in  assuring  that 
^Hiatever  use  this  property  will  be  put  to, 
since  the  Federal   Government   is   no 
longer  going  to  use  it  for  its  present  pur- 
poses, is  a  sensible  one  and  one  that  pro- 
tects the  piibllc  interest.    For  that  rea- 
son we  felt  that  a  representative  group 
ol  people,  representing  the  purely  pub- 
lic interest,  ought  to  examine  the  vari- 
ous proposals  plus  the  possibility  that 
there  might  be  some  requirement  in  the 
future  development  of  the  bay  area;  that 
whatever  use  is  made  of  it  for  the  devel- 
opment of  that  area  we  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  change  the  usual  disposal  pro- 
visk>ns  that  would  be  xmder  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration— ^we  felt  that  this  kind  of  advice 
would  be  most  helpful  in  seeing  that  a 
dec«it  job  was  done. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  I  wonder 
if  we  could  have  some  idea  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Shklutt] 
as  to  what  kind  of  numument  might  be 
erected  on  Alcatraz? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  That  is  exactly  why 
the  comrftlsslon  is  being  prcHPOsed.  Some 
people  have  written  In  suggesting  a  large 
statue  of  St.  Frands.  with  his  arms  out 
toward  the  Golden  Gate.  Others  have 
written  in  and  stated  that  to  erect  a 
statue  of  St.  Francis  would  be  Injecting 
the  religious  issue.  Another  suggestion 
that  came  to  me  and  has  been  prcq^osed 
to  the  General  Services  Administration 
is  a  statue  of  a  western  type  male  stand- 
ing with  a  composite  type  of  Asiatic, 
symbolizing  the  joining  of  East  and  West 
at  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Harbor. 
The  commi.vdon  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  studj^ng  these  sugges- 
tions, evaluating  costs  and  finding  the 
best  public  use  that  could  be  made  of  the 
island. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  commission  does 
reoonmiend  a  monument,  then  will  there 
be  a  demand  on  Congress  asking  for 
money  to  build  it? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  am  sure  that  the 
erection  of  such  a  monument  would  be 
by  public  subscription. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  fine;  let  it  be 
kept  that  way. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  "Hils  is  not  the  time 
to  do  that.  The  bill  simply  sets  up  the 
commission. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  briefly  discuss  the 
commission.  I  notice  on  page  5  of  the 
report  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's OflBce  which  states  as  follows: 

The  granting  to  non-Mderal  cOoert.  such 
aa  tlie  CtoTemor  of  California  and  the  mayor 
of  San  Francisco,  the  power  to  appoint  mem- 


ber* to  a  Vederal  body  would  be  an  unde- 
sirable departure  from  ciictoinary  practice. 
I  understand  that  the  bill  has  been 
amended  to  provide  that  the  GorerxMr  of 
California  and  the  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco wHl  nconlnate  appointees  to  the 
commission  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
something  In  the  nature  of  a  subterfuge. 
Why  did  you  not  Just  go  ahead  and  let 
the  Governor  of  California  and  mayor 
of  San  Francisco  appoint  somebody  in- 
stead of  this  "around  the  bam"  method 
of  nominating?  The  President  is  al- 
most bound  to  take  the  nominations 
made  by  the  Governor  and  the  mayor,  is 
he  not?  Is  not  this  something  of  a  prece- 
dent for  the  Governor  and  the  mayor  to 
nominate  candidates  to  a  Federal  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa  that  he  is  Imputing  a 
motivation  that  is  not  here  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  do 
not  impute  anything  and  I  do  not  im- 
pugn anybody. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  The  gentleman  asked 
the  question.  Is  not  this  a  subterfuge? 
My  direct  answer  to  that  is  "No,"  it  is  not 
a  subterfuge. 

It  is  a  correction  very  properly  made 
by  the  committee.  The  original  draft 
provided  that  one  member  be  aiHMinted 
by  the  Governor  and  one  by  the  mayor 
of  San  Pranclsco  because  of  the  local  in- 
terest. This  is  wrong;  and  when  the 
committee  had  a  hearing  on  it  and 
pointed  that  out.  based  upon  the  objec- 
tions raised  by  the  Attorney  General, 
both  my  colleague  from  San  Francisco 
and  I  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  Administration  agreed  that  the 
committee's  suggestion  would  be  more 
appn^mate.  That  is,  that  the  President 
shall  appoint  three,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  mayor  of  San  Francisco  can 
nominate.  There  is  no  re<iuirement  that 
the  President  even  accept  those  nomi- 
nations. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  understand  that 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  This  takes  into  ac- 
count some  of  the  local  Interests.  Since 
ttie  President  appoints  them,  the  respon- 
sibility is  on  the  President,  and  the  re- 
port wHl  be  made  through  the  Federal 
machinery. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  did  you  get  from  the 
Justice  Department  a  letter  siting  that 
this  met  their  objection  to  the  original 
bill? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  At  the  hearing  before 
the  committee  a  representative  of  the 
Justice  Department  was  present  and  said 
this  removed  their  objection  and  satis- 
fied them. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8.  strike  "one"  and  insert 
"three." 

Pace  1,  line  7,  after  "President"  Insert  "of 
the  United  States'*. 

Page  1.  Unca  8,  9,  and  10,  strika  "om 
tha  President  pro  tampon  of  ths  Semats, 
by  ths  Oovefncr  of  ths  State  of  OaUtomla, 
and  oam  by  the  mayor  ot  San  ftaneisco.'* 
and  insert  "and  one  by  the  PresklMii  ot  ths 


Senate.  The  three  members  appointed  bv 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  1^ 
dude  a  member  nominated  by  the  Oovem/w 
of  ths  SUts  of  California  and  a  mem^ 
nominated  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Prandso^ 

Page  2.  lines  22  through  25  and  page  8  HtwL 
1  throxigh  S.  strike  all  of  sectioa  6  of  the 
bill  and  Insert  a  new  section  5  as  fdlovs' 

Skc.  6.  Members  of  the  commlsilon  ao- 
pointed  under  the  authority  of  this  Act  shaD 
serve  without  compensatloo. 

The  committee  amendments  wei« 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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RELIEF  FOR  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
OFFICERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5042) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  ofScers  of  the 
naval  service  erroneously  in  receipt  of 
conii)ensation  based  upon  an  incorrect 
computation  of  service  for  basic  pay. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PEULY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  similar  legis- 
lation, which  would  relieve  certain 
officers  of  a  liability,  has  been  strenu- 
ously objected  to  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar before  because  there  was  no  indica- 
tion as  to  who  was  responsible.  One  of 
our  colleagues  time  and  again  has  asked 
that  this  legislation  specifically  state 
who  is  responsible  for  the  errors. 

Likewise.  I  think  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  military  often  is  prone  to 
forgive  officers  for  their  errors,  whereas 
^  they  are  not  so  free  to  relieve  noncom- 
'  missioned  officers  of  their  liabiUty,  and 
ask  these  latter  individuals  to  make 
repaym«it. 

Because  of  fonner  objections  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan 
[Mr.  FoRol,  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
committee  to  indicate  exactly  who  is 
responsible.  I  intend  to  ask  that  the  bill 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice,  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  invite  any  comment  by 
someone  from  the  committee  who  can 
clear  up  this  point. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  do  not  know  about 
the  objections  in  the  past  to  this  bill's 
being  considered  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. It  might  have  been  during  the  1962 
session,  and  probably  was.  But  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
matter  was  evidently  cleared  up  during 
the  past  session  because  it  passed  this 
House  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  errors  of  incorrect  computa- 
tion were  made  by  officials  in  the  Navy 
based  upon  records  of  inactive  enlisted 
Naval  Reserve  service.  They  liave  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  so  that  these  things  may 
be  corrected  and  all  of  these  men  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Would  the  gentleman 
indicate  as  to  whether  the  committee 
has  interested  itself  in  placing  respon- 
sibility on  the  individuals  who  made  the 
error?  That  is  the  point  that  has  been 
raised  when  previous  legislation  of  this 
kind  has  come  up  on  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. 


Mr  ABBUOREL.  This  legislation  is 
an  ootgrovth  of  tida  aituaUon  that 
ezixted  for  some  15  years.  It  has  oome 
about  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  made  his  ruling  in  1961 
which  placed  these  men  in  this  position. 
The  kmgevity  payments  involved  were 
made  over  a  16-year  period  on  the  basis 
of  Navy  records  of  enlisted  inactive  re- 
serve service  which  was,  in  effect,  de- 
leted in  1961.  when  this  ruling  was  made 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 

colleague. 

Mr  GROSS.  Without  regard  to  this 
specie  legislation,  early  last  year  I  tried 
to  point  out  on  several  occasions  to  the 
House  that  more  and  more  blUs  were 
coming  in,  claims  blUs.  to  compensate 
people  and  forgive  payments  because  of 
errors  that  had  been  made.  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PsLLYl  is  referring  to;  the 
overall  situation  with  regard  to  claims 

bUIs. 

Last  year  I  urged  the  committees  han- 
dling these  bills  to  point  out  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  increasing  number  of 
errors.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  testify- 
ing before  our  conunittee  the  other  day 
cited  the  shocking  figure  of  over  $100 
million  in  overpayments  to  servicemen 
during  the  period  of  1957-61.  What  I 
am  tnrlng  to  get  at  is  the  fact  that  no 
committee  is  holding  anyone  responsi- 
ble for  these  errors  in  the  reports  accom- 
panying the  bills. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  s^eld? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Tills  bill  does  not  in- 
volve exactly  the  same  kind  of  situation 
that  my  friend,  the  gentteman  from  Iowa, 
and  I  beUeve  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  have  in 
mind.  The  matter  dealt  with  in  this  bill 
arose  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  and 
the  entire  situation  came  about  at  that 
time.  This  kind  of  thing  has  not  hi4>- 
pened  and  has  not  been  reoccurrlng  since 
that  time,  but  it  has  been  in  existence 
since  then.  It  relieves  them  from  lia- 
bility for  funds  that  they  received  as  a 
result  of  these  errors  during  World  War 
II.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not 
now  cost  the  Government  anything  for 
the  amoimts  were  paid  out  over  the 
15-year  period. 

Mr.  FKUjY.  I  think  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  ovottll  policy  and  it  is  not 
simply  a  question  oi  the  merits  of  any 
one  bill  as  against  any  other  bill.  For 
that  reason,  and  particularly  since  our 
colleague,  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PoKo],  who  raised  these  questions 
before  is  unavoidably  absent  today,  I  in- 
tend to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed  over,  and  I  would  like  him 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  It  with 
the  genU«nan  and  satisfy  himself. 

Mr.  HARSHA.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEU^Y.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
further  as  to  the  cost  of  this  bill.    As  I 


understand  it.  the  bill  provides  for  re- 
funds of  amounts  paid  by  or  withheld 
fnMn  such  individuals  and  applied  to 
such  indebtedness.  Tills  could  very 
readily  run  into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
There  is  no  estimate  here  in  the  report 
stating  how  much  has  been  wltliheld  or 
how  much  has  already  been  refunded. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield  further,  there  is  a 
statement  on  the  bottom  of  page  3  of 
the  cMnmlttee  report  under  "Cost  and 
budget  data."  as  follows: 

Other  than  the  possibility  of  a  refund  in 
the  event  a  repayment  has  been  made  by  any 
person,  there  wlU  be  no  additional  coet  to 
the  OoTemment. 

Mr.  PELIjY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  indicate  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  my 
information,  the  Navy  says,  there  are 
only  40  men  involved. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PELLY.  The  average  cost  per  in- 
dividual is  said  to  be  $1,285  so  the  total 
cost  to  the  Government  could  amount  to 
$50,000  and  could  not  run  up  to  the 
figure  that  the  genUeman  has  suggested. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  ADDITION  OF 
CERTAIN  DONATED  LANDS  TO  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  HEADQUAR- 
TERS SITE.  ISLE  ROYALE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  4152) 
to  authorize  the  addition  of  certain  do- 
nated lands  to  the  administrative  head- 
quarters site,  Isle  Royale  National  Park. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  8en»te  and  Houee 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  acquire  by 
donation  a  tract  of  land,  or  Interests  therein, 
located  In  Houghton,  Michigan,  oom.prlslng 
6.07  acres,  more  or  less,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Portage  Street,  on  the  south  by  Seventh 
Avenue  Bsst.  on  the  east  by  the  First 
Shelden-Oolumblan  Addition  and  on  ths 
north.  In  part  by  lands  deleted  on  ths 
supervisor's  plat  numbered  4  of  the  village  of 
Houghton.  The  land  acquired  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  added  to  and  administered  as 
part  of  the  administrative  headquarters  site 
of  Isle  Royale  National  Park. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moti<m  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  ISSUANCE  OF  CER- 
TIFICATES OF  CITIZENSHIP  IN 
THE  CANAL  ZONE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (KM.  5175) 
to  authorise  the  issuance  of  certiflcates 
of  citizenship  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  Uke  to  have 
someone  state  in  behalf  of  this  legtsla- 
Uon  that  It  is  not  tte  intention  to  go 
down  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  estab- 
lish a  new  bureau  with  additional  Federal 
perscmnel  sent  there  to  issue  the  certifi- 
cates that  are  involved. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  legislative 
intent  brought  out  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  see  a  new  staff  set  up  down  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  citizenship. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUemcm  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  The  committee 
agrees  thoroughly  with  the  gentleman. 
It  is  contemplated  there  shall  be  no 
permanent  officer  down  there  for  this 
purpose.  The  committee  has  been  in- 
formed that  an  officer  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  goes 
down  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  during  which  time 
he  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  is- 
suance of  these  certificates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  is  speak- 
ing of  (xie  individual  who  would  go 
down  there  and  issue  the  certificates? 

Mr.  FKfOHAN.  That  is  exacUy  what 
is  contemplated,  nothing  further. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  genUeman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
101(a)  (38)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
aUty  Act  (66  SUt.  171;  8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (88) ), 
Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  foUowl^ 
sentence :  "For  the  purpose  of  Issuing  certif- 
icates of  citizenship  to  persons  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  the  term  'United 
States'  as  used  in  section  841  of  this  Act 
includes  the  Canal  Zone." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ACCEPTINO  STATUE  OF  THE  LATE 
JOHN  BURKE.  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Ccmcurrent 
Resolution  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  lliat  the  status 
of  the  late  John  Burke,  presented  by  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  ia  accepted  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  Congress  be  tendered  to  the  State 
for  the  contribution  of  the  statue  of  one  of 
Its  most  eminent  olttaens.  lUustrlous  for  his 
historic  renown  and  distinguished  civic  serv- 
ices; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
suitably  sncrnasert  and  dxUy  authenticated. 
be  transmitted  to  ths  Governor  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ADTHORIZINO  TEMPORARY  PLACE- 
•  IfEKT  IN  THE  ROTDNDA  OP  THE 
-    CAPTTOL  OF  A  8TATOE  OP  THB 

LATB   JOHN   BURKE,    OP   NORTH 

DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  7. 

There  bein«  no  objecUon,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Kepreaentative^  concurring).  Ttxatt  Um  Nortli 
Dal:ota  National  Statuary  Hall  CommlulOQ 
Is  hereby  authcnised  to  place  temporarily  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  statue  of  the 
lat«  John  Burke,  of  Nortti  Dakota,  and  to 
hold  ceremonies  In  tne  rotiinda  on  said  oc- 
casion; and  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
hereby  authorized  to  make  the  neceasary 
ammgemexits  therefor. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


Dakota,  and  to  boM  ctfamonJes  la  the  ro- 
tunda on  said  occasion:  and  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  Is  hereby  autharlaad  to  make 
the  neee— ary  arrancemexrtB  therefor. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolutioa  was 
agreed  to.  and  a  motlcm  to  reconsider 
was  laid  oo  the  Uble. 


May  e 


PRINTINa  PROCEEDINGS  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  ACCEPTANCE  OP 
THE  STATUE  OP  THE  LATE  JOHN 
BURKE,  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Resolxfed  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
RepresentaHvea  concurrinf).  That  the  pro- 
ceedings at  tne  presentation,  dedication, 
and  acceptance  of  the  statae  of  John  Burke, 
to  be  piesented  by  the  State  of  Nortn  Dakota 
In  the  rotvmda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 
appropriate  illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment.    The  copy  for  siicb  Senate  document 

Shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Skc.  7.  There  shall  be  printed  five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  sucb  Senate  docu- 
ment, which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct, 
and  of  which  one  hiudred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  uae  o€  the  Senate  and  one  thousand 
■U  hundred  copies  shaU  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  NcMTth  Dakota,  and  five  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  thousand  eight  himdred 
copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves  from  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Senate  concurrttit  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


TENDERING  THANKS  OF  CONQRESS 
TO  SOUTH  DAKOTA  POR  THE 
STATUE  OP  JOSEPH  WARD.  TO 
BE   PLACED   IN   STATUARY   HALL 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
sls  follows: 

Reaoived  by  the  SenaU  (the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  stat- 
ue of  Josepli  Ward,  presented  by  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  to  be  placed  in  the  Stat- 
uary Hall  collection.  Is  accepted  in  the  name 
ot  the  United  States,  and  that  the  thanks  of 
the  Congress  be  tendered  said  State  for  the 
oontributlon  of  the  statue  of  one  of  its  moat 
eminent  eltiaens,  lllustrlouB  for  his  leader- 
ship as  author  of  the  State's  motto,  framer 
of  the  Territorial  school  law,  foxmder  of  the 
first  college,  and  outstanding  churchman  in 
the  founding  of  Christian  churches  among 
whites  and  Indians:  And  be  It  farther 

Reaolved,  That  a  copy  ot  these  reeolu- 
tiona,  suitably  enyroased  and  duly  authenti- 
cated, be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Dakota. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
wa£  laid  on  the  table. 


CEREMONIES  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  STATUE 
OP  THE  LATE  JOSEPH  WARD  OP 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concorrent  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  South 
DakoU  State  Historical  Society  of  South 
Dakota  is  hereby  authorised  to  place  tem- 
porarily In  the  rotimda  of  the  Oi^tol  a 
Statue  of  the  late  Joeeph  Ward,  of  South 


PRINTING  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE  PROCEEDLNGS  AT  THE  AC- 
CEPTANCE OP  THE  STATUE  OF 
JOSEPH  WARD.  TO  BE  PLACED  IN 
STATUARY  HALL 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
as  foUows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  i>roceed- 
ings  at  the  presentation,  dedication,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  statue  of  Joeeph  Ward,  to  be 
presented  by  the  State  of  South  Dakota  In 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  together  with 
appropriate  illustrations  and  other  pertinent 
matter,  shall  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. The  copy  for  s\ich  Senate  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec.  a.  There  sbaU  be  printed  tbree 
thousand  additional  copies  of  such  Senate 
document,  which  shall  be  botmd  In  such  style 
as  the  Jotnt  Committee  on  Printing  shall 
direct,  and  ot  whlcb  one  hundred  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  and  Ave  hundred  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ssotativea  and  one  thousand  two  hundred 
eopiee  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hoxise  of  RepresenUtlvea  from  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Hie  Senate  conciirrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DESIGNATING  SHORT  MOUNTAIN 
IXXX  AND  DAM  AND  RBSBtVOOfc 
OKLAHOMA.  Aa  THE  ROBESTT  ft 
KERR  IXX:k  and  DABf  AYm 
RESERVOIR 

■nie  Clerk  called  Hooae  Joint  Res<^ 

tlon  82  designating  the  navigaOonlhto* 

nel  and  canal  portion  of  the  Arkams^ 

River  navigation  and  maltHde-punQT 

project  as  the  "Robert  8.  Kerr  SeawayH 

There   being  no  objection,  the  Cteik 
read  the  House  Joint  resohition.  u  fni 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  n^ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame^ 
m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  navigation 
channel  and  canal  authorised  as  a  portion 
of  the  Arkansas  River  navigation  and  mul 
Uple-purpose  project  authorised  by  th. 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1946.  as  amend^ 
shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafters 
the  "Robert  S.  Kerr  Seaway".  Any  Uw 
regulation,  map,  document,  record,  or  othe^ 
paper  of  the  United  States  in  which  raeh 
navigation  channel  and  canxa  is  referred  to 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to  sucb 
navigation  channel  and  canal  as  the  "Robert 
S.  Kerr  Seaway".  "««n 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  the  Short  Mountain  Lock  and  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  Arkansas  River  in  the 
SUte  of  Oklahoma  shan  be  known  as  Robert 
S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam  and  Reaervolr  in  hon- 
or of  the  Ute  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  ct 
Oklahoma.  Any  Uw,  regulation,  document 
or  record  of  the  United  Stotea  in  which  such 
project  u  referred  to  by  any  other  name 
shall  be  held  and  oonslderMl  to  refer  to  such 
project  by  the  name  of  Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock 
and  Dam  and  Reservoir.  ^^ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  to  as  to  read- 
"Jolnt  resolution  to  change  the  name  of 
Short  Mountain  Lock  and  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr  Lock  and  Dam  and  Reser- 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  very  proud  that  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives has  taken  such  quick  action 
in  passing  House  Joint  Resolution  82  to 
change  the  name  of  Short  Mountain 
Lock  and  Dam  and  Reserroir  in  Okla- 
home  to  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Lock  and 
Dam  and  Reservoir. 

This  is  a  measure  based  on  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  and  which 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
every  Member  of  the  Oklaboma  con- 
gressional delegation,  as  weD  aa  the  ap- 
proval ot  the  family  of  the  late  Senator 
Kerr,  and  of  many  others  who  are  fa- 
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niiiiar  with  the  great  work  In  water 
development  which  was  initiated  and 
carried  oo  by   Oklahoma's  late   senior 

Senator. 

This  proposal  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
this  great  man  who  captured  the  imagi- 
naik>n  of  every  Oklahoman  and  made 
our  State  conscious  of  the  great  need  for 
water  conservation  and  of  the  vast  po- 
tential of  water  resource  devek)pment. 

The  project,  which  will  be  located  en- 
tirely in  Oklahoma,  will  be  the  first  large 
multiple-purpose  structure  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  Oklahoma  by  vessels  moving  up- 
stream on  the  Arkansas  navigaUon 
channel. 

This  multiple-purpose  water  resource 
development  will  be  a  living  monument 
to  the  man  who  worked  and  fought  his 
way  from  his  log  cabin  heritage  to  be- 
come one  of  our  State's  most  loved  sons 
and  one  of  our  Nation's  moet  progressive- 
minded  statesmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  proud 
of  the  langiiage  In  the  committee  report 
regarding  our  late  Senator,  and  have  ob- 
tained unanimous  ctwisent  that  it  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rfcord: 


SCNSTOB  BOBBtT  S. 

Senator  Kerr's  family  settled  in  Oklahoma 
Territory  where  the  Senator  was  bom  11 
years  before  Oklahoma  was  granted  state- 
hood. He  was  a  son  of  a  aelf-taught.  schol- 
arly father.  In  his  youth  he  foiight  dUi- 
gently  for  the  benefits  of  a  formal  education 
under  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  Like 
many  another  pioneer  boy  before  him,  he 
walked  many  miles  to  and  from  a  small 
schoolhouse.  Unable  to  afford  the  full  col- 
lege course,  the  future  Senator  interrupted 
his  Studies  at  the  age  of  17  to  become  a 
teacher  in  a  one-room  school.  He  enlisted 
In  the  Army  and  saw  duty  In  Prance  as  a 
neld  artmery  lieutenant  In  World  War  X. 
Later,  be  gained  knowledge  of  the  law  dur- 
ing an  apprenticeship  in  the  offlce  of  one  of 
the  great  early-day  Oklahoma  attorneys.  He 
worked  his  way  throogh  cum  see  at  East  Cen- 
tral State  Colleg*  In  Ada.  Okla.,  and  at  VtM 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

HU  natural  leadership  abOitles  came  to 
statewide  attention  when  at  the  age  of  28  he 
was  elected  State  eominander  at  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  He  later  wntured  into  the  field 
of  oil  and  became  the  principal  organiser  of 
the  greatest  Industry  ever  founded  in 
Oktahoma. 

In  1995  Robert  S.  Kerr  married  Orayce 
Breene,  the  talented  daughter  ot  a  pioneer 
Oklahoma  oil  drilhng  contractor.  Their 
three  boys  and  one  girl  have  now  established 
families  of  thetr  own  and  the  love  and  affec- 
tion that  Oklahoma  felt  for  Senator  Kerr 
was  reflected  In  outpouring  of  sympathy  for 
his  immediate  family  when  he  passed  away. 

Robert  S.  Kerr's  work  in  dvlc  affairs  and 
as  a  lay  leader  of  his  church  brought  him 
recognition  rapMly  after  he  moved  to  Okla- 
homa City  in  1931.  He  rose  quickly  to  lead- 
ership in  the  Democratic  Party  in  his  State, 
was  elected  national  committeeman  In  1940, 
and  became  the  first  native  Oklahoman  to 
be  elected  Governor  3  years  later.  He  liecame 
vitally  Interested  in  water  resources  develop- 
ment after  a  series  of  devastoting  floods  In 
Oklahoma  combined  with  drought  and  de- 
pression conditions  to  produce  great  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  One  ot  his  first  acts  when 
he  came  to  the  U.8.  Senate  in  1940  was  to 
introduee  a  bin  to  create  the  Arkansas, 
White,  and  Red  River  Study  Commission. 
This  resulted  In  a  eompleirty  coordinated 
plaa  for  the  derelopment  ot  the  soU  and 
water    rasourcea   of    the    area.    This    study 
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set  a  pattern  tor  many  simAlar  ones  through- 
out the  country.  As  the  yean  passed  he 
became  aa  expert  in  many  fields,  but  his 
interests  In  the  oooservatlon  aad  us*  of  our 
water  raaourees  Incrsaeed  rather  than  ^- 
creased.  He  was  chairman  ot  the  SMect 
Committee  on  National  Water  Reeouroea 
which  made  one  of  the  moat  comprdienalve 
studies  ever  undertaken. 

Because  of  Senator  Kerr's  longstanding 
interest,  his  many  and  great  contributions, 
and  his  unflagging  zeal  in  the  field  of  public 
works,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  en- 
dorses wholeiieartedly  the  naming  of  this 
public  works  project  for  a  most  distinguished 
statesman. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  endorses 
tbU  proposal  and  Its  Tiews  are  set  forth  In 
the  follovr-lng  letter: 

Antn.  1,  1963. 
Hon.  Chakles  A.  BtrcKLir, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Pubtie  Works. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkax  Ifx.  CRAntMAit:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  with  respect  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  82,  88th  Congress,  a  resolution 
designating  the  navigation  channel  and 
canal  portion  of  the  Arkansas  River  naviga- 
tion and  multiple-purpose  project  as  the 
Robert  S.  Kerr  Seaway. 

This  resolution  would  designate  the  navi- 
gation portion  of  the  comprehensive  project 
for  the  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Okla- 
homa and  Arkansas,  as  the  Robert  S.  Kerr 
Seaway  In  honor  ot  the  late  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

This  Department  recognises  the  great 
contributions  made  by  Senator  Kerr  toward' 
water  resources  development.  Therefore,  it 
is  considered  entirely  appropriate  that  one 
of  the  projects  near  his  home  be  named  after 
him. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
woukl  have  no  objecUon  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  82.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mittee might  wish  to  consider  (as  possibly 
more  apiTropTlate  than  naming  for  Senator 
Kerr  a  navigation  channel  extending  through 
Arkansas  as  well  as  a  portion  of  Oklahoma, 
as  contemplated  in  H.J.  Res.  82)  designating 
In  the  Senator's  honor  a  stnale  water  resource 

unit  lying  entirely  within  his  home  State 
of  Oklaboma,  for  example,  the  Short  Moun- 
tain lock,  dam,  and  reservoir  project.  The 
Department  of  the  Army  would  favor  this 
latter  coorae  ot  action,  which  oould  be  ac- 
oompUshed  throogh  appropriate  revision  of 
Bouse  Joint  Besolutton  83. 

Since  the  committee  has  ^»ecUlcally  re- 
qiiested  that  this  report  be  fumiahed  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  the  views  of  the 
B\ireau  of  the  Budget  have  not  been  obtained 
with  respect  thereto.  As  soon  as  those  views 
have  been  received,  the  cotnmittee  will  be 
noUfied. 

Sincerely  fours. 

Cnim  R.  VaNCB. 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
RBMARK8 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
adc  unanimous  consent  to  Include  a  por- 
tion of  the  committee  report  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Rxcou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  obJectioB. 


REDESIGNATING  THE  BIO  HOLE 
RATTLEPIBLD  NATIONAL  ItOHKJ- 
MENT.  REVISINO  THE  BOUND- 
ARIES THEREOF 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  btH  (HJl.  32eO) 
to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole  BattleAeld 
National  Monument,  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th»e  obJecUon  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHloes.  lifr.  Qpeaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
why  the  Federal  Goreinment.  if  I  un- 
derstand the  legislation  correctty,  buys 
306  acres  of  land  then  retrocedes  Juris- 
diction to  the  State  of  Montana? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  retrocede  the 
land  to  the  State  of  Montana.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  retrocedes  sMne  Jtuis- 
diction  it  has — law  eixforeement.  pri- 
marily— and  the  object  of  the  language 
which  the  gentleman  refers  to  is  to  let 
the  State  of  Montana  be  the  law-en- 
forcement agency  instead  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  then  retrocedes  Ju- 
risdiction to  the  State  of  Montana  and 
does  not  retrocede  the  land  already  ex- 
isting in  the  park  or  the  306  acres  that 
would  be  purchased  under  the  terms  of 
this  legislation;  is  tixaX  correct? 

Mr.  MC»%RIS.     That  is  eorrect. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  further  about 
the  legislation.  As  I  understand,  this 
bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not 
to  exceed  $20,000  for  land  acquisition. 
Now.  is  there  any  further  land  acquisi- 
tion contemplated  in  the  tntare? 

Mr.  MORRIS.  No.  This  is  the  only 
tamd  that  Is  contemj^ted  In  the  foture, 
and  we  are  authorizing  $20,000  to  pur- 
chase the  land. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

Ifie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seumte  and  Ho%ise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Big 
Hole  Battlefield  National  Monument,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  Mombcred  1316  of 
June  23.  1910,  and  enlarged  by  Pmrlatwatton 
Numbered  2330  of  June  29,  1939,  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  the  Big  Hole  National  Battle- 
field. 

Sxc.  2.  In  order  to  i>raaarvc  hlstorie  fea- 
Uu-es  and  sites  aasociated  with  the  BatUe  of 
the  Big  Hole  and  to  facilitate  their  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation,  the  **^«"^'^rlfs  of 
the  Big  Hole  NaUonal  Battlefield  are  hereby 
revised  to  include  the  foUowlng  described 
lands: 

MONTANA    PUNCIPAL    MPUMAM 

Township  2  south,  range  17,  west:  Section 
13,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  east 
half  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter; 
section  23,  ea&t  half  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter;  •eetion  34,  west  half  east  half, 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  east  half  south- 
west quarter  southwest  qtisrter;  seetiao  26, 
those  portions  ot  tba  northeast  quarter 
northwest  quarter  and  the  northwest  quarter 
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nortbMwt  quarUr  lylnc  nortti  at  tb»  nortli 
rlgbt-or-w»y  Uim  of  ntoetea  Hon  tuna  Steto 
Rout«  43;  coMtting  of  fpfvw\m»talj  408 
acrea. 

Saa  8.  (a)  Ttw  Qui  rutaiy  of  tlie  Interior 
may  acquire  by  danatton.  purohaaa.  «z- 
ehtukga.  or  oUMrwlae,  lands  and  Interasta  In 
land*  wltbln  the  area  deacrlbed  in  section  a 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  landa  described  In  section  2  of 
this  Act  that  are  a  part  of  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest  when  this  Act  takes  effect 
are  hereby  excluded  from  the  forest  and 
added  to  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield. 

(c)  Lands  Included  In  the  Big  Hole  Na- 
tional Battlefield  pursuant  to  this  Act  «haii 
be  administered  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  August  30,  1916  (89  Stat. 
S35;  le  VS.C.  1-9),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sac.  4.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated siich  Slims  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  8.  after  line  8,  add  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  4.  There  Is  hereby  retrooeded  to  the 
State  of  Montana,  effective  when  accepted 
by  said  State  In  accordance  with  its  laws, 
such  jurisdiction  as  has  been  ceded  by  such 
State  to  the  United  States  over  any  lands 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Big  Hole  Na- 
tional Battlefield  reeervlng  in  the  nnlt«d 
States,  however,  coiunirrent  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction over  such  lands." 

Page  8,  strike  out  all  of  llnee  4  and  6  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sxc.  6.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  BXixaa  not  exceeding  $30,000  as 
are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  in  land  pursuant  to  this  Act." 

The  coounlttee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.     O'BRIEN     of    New    Yoric     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  biU 
(S.   138)    to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  re- 
vise  the    boundaries    thereof,    and   for 
other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfi«  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentativee    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Big 
Bole  Battlefield  National  Monument,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  Order  Numbered  1316  of 
Jvme  23,  1910.  and  enlarged  by  Proclamation 
Numbered  3339  of  June  39,  1939,  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  the  Big  Hole  National  Bat- 
tlefield. 

S«c.  2.  In  order  to  preserve  historic  fea- 
tvires  and  sites  assocUted  with  the  Battle  of 
the  Big  Hole  and  to  facilitate  their  adminis- 
tration and  interpretation,  the  boundaries 
of  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  are  here- 
by revised  to  include  the  following  descHbed 
lands: 

aCONTANA  PantCIPAL  MnUDIAK 

Township  3  south,  range  17  west:  section 
%  13,  southwest  qiiarter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southwest  qxiarter,  east 
half  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter; 
section  23,  east  half  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter:  section  34,  west  half  east  half, 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  east  half  south- 
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quarter  southwest  quarter  eeotlon  9S, 
those  porticnis  of  the  northeast  quarter 
northwvat  qtiarter  and  the  northwest  quar- 
ter northeast  quarter  lybig  north  of  the 
north  right-of-way  line  of  relocated  Mon- 
tana State  Boute  48;  consisting  of  approxi- 
mate 466  acres. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acqxilre  by  donation,  pxirehase,  exchange. 
or  otherwise,  lands  and  interests  In  lands 
within  the  area  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  lands  described  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  that  are  a  part  of  the  Beaverhead  Na- 
tional Forest  when  this  Act  takes  effect  are 
hereby  excluded  from  the  f(x-est  and  added 
to  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield. 

(c)  Lands  Included  in  the  Big  Hole  Na- 
tional Battlefield  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  28,  1916  (39  Stat. 
635;  16  n^.C.  1-3).  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sxc.  4.  Th»e  is  hereby  retroceded  to  the 
State  of  Montana  such  Jurisdiction  as  has 
been  ceded  by  such  State  to  ths  United 
States  over  any  lands  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  reserv- 
ing in  the  United  States,  however,  concurred 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  such  lands. 

Sac.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated no  more  tban  t20,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CBbixm  of 
New  York:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  138  and  insert  the  provisions 
of  H  Jt.  3200  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GREAT     SMOKY     MOtJNTAINS     NA- 
TIONAL PARK.  N.C. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3887) 
to  authorize  the  acceptance  of  dona- 
tions of  land  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  construction  of  an  entrance 
road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  legislation  entails  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $1  million.  Furthermore,  it  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  ||^ 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  similar  Senate  bill,  S.  932.  be  coorid. 
ered  in  Ueu  of  the  House  WIL  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  la 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York?  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlnt 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  bill  the  sam* 
as  the  House  bill?  ^^ 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Yes-  the 
gentleman  is  correct.    It  is  the  same' 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker  luk 
unanimous  consent  that  this  'bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AGE  LIMITS— APPOINTMENT  TO 
U.S.   PARK  POLICE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  4893) 
relating  to  age  limits  in  coimection  with 
appointments  to  the  UjS.  Park  Police. 

The  Clei^  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 


CONVEY  CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  IX) 
COUNTY  OP  LINCOLN.  NEV.     - 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4151) 
to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  IntMlor 
to  convey  certain  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
State  of  Nevada. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uotue 
0/  Representatives  0/  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  ths 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  issue  to  ths 
county  of  Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada,  upon  ths 
payment  of  the  purchase  price  by  the  coun- 
ty into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes,  not 
more  than  five  years  after  the  Secretary  hsa 
notified  the  county  of  such  price,  which  shall 
be  an  amount  eq\ial  to  the  sum  of  the  costi 
of  erUngiUsblng  any  adverse  claims  to  ths 
lands  to  be  patented,  the  costs  of  any  nec- 
essary siirvey,  and  the  fair  market  value  o( 
the  lands  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
after  tbe  appraisal  of  the  Uuuto  by  contract 
ai^ralsal  or  otherwise,  a  patent  for  the  fol- 
lowing-described lands,  situated  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  and  comprising  approKlmately 
3.930  acres  (aU  range  references  are  to  ths 
Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian) : 

Range  87  east,  township  8  south,  northwest 
quarter  of  secUon  3;  west  half,  southwest 
quarter  section  3;  aU  of  section  3:  northeast 
quarter  and  northwest  quarter  and  southwest 
quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  and  northwest  qiuuter  of  southsast 
quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  of  section  10.  Northeast  quarter  and 
northwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of 
section  16.  Also  northeast  quarter  of  south- 
east quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
southeast  quarter  and  southeast  quarter 
of  southeast  quarter  of  section  16.  All  of 
section  14.  AU  of  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 11  and  southeast  quarter  of  northeast 
quarter  of  section  11,  and  northwest  quarter 
of  northwest  quarter  of  section  11. 

Sac.  a.  The  conveyance  authorlaed  by  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  any  existing 
valid  claims  against  the  lands  described  m 
tbe  first  section  of  this  Act,  and  to  any 
reservations  neoossary  to  protsct  continuing 
uses  of  thoee  lands  by  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  S.  Nothing  contained  in  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  the  county  of  Linooln,  State  of  Ne- 
vada, from  purchasing,  in  acoordance  with 
such  preceding  provisions,  only  such  portion 
or  portions,  by  legal  subdivision  ot  the  public 
land  surveys,  of  ths  above-deeoribed  i»rt/<s  as 
such  ooimty  elects,  nor  shall  the  purchass 
by  such  county  of  only  a  portion  or  portions 
of  such  lands  be  construed  to  constitute  a 
waiver  or  relinquishment  of  any  of  its  rights 
imder  this  Act  to  purchase,  in  accordance 


with  such  preceding  provisions  and  by  legal 
lubdivUlons  of  the  public  land  surveys,  the 
ronalnder  of  euch   lands,  or   any   portion 

sac  4.  AU  moneys  received  from  ths  oon- 
Mvanoe  at  lands  uader  ths  terms  of  this 
TTrfsiu  be  dispoeed  o<  in  the  sams  manner 
„  moneyt  received  from  the  saU  of  public 
,..>^  szcspt  that  moneys  received  as  reim- 
^aemant  for  costs  of  appraisal,  Burveys.  and 
extinguishing  sdverse  claims  may  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  said  purposes  without  ap- 

"^^ ;.  6.  The  lands  described  In  section  1  of 


thU  Act  shall  be  segregated  from  aU  forms 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  the  mining  and  mineral  leasing 
UWB  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
until  tb«  Secretary  shall  provide  otherwise 
by  publication  of  an  order  in  the  Federsl 
Register. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Pan  1  strike  out  all  of  lines  8.  9,  and  10. 
and  UiMrt  in  Ueu  thereof:  "the  fair  market 
value  plus  the  cost  of  any  appraisal  of  the 
lands  ss  of  tbe  effecUve  date  of  this  Act  as 
determined  by  the". 

Page  2.  line  4,  strike  out  "2,920  acres"  and 
insert  "2,844  acres". 

Page  2,  strike  oat  all  of  Mnss  •  through  1« 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof:  "THe  northwest 
quarter,  west  half  of  southwest  quarter  sec- 
tion 2;  aU  section  8;  north  half,  southwest 
quarter,  west  half  of  southeast  quarter, 
northeast  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  sec- 
tion 10;  southeast  quarter  of  northeast  quar- 
ter, northwest  quarter  of  northwest  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  section  11;  all  section  14; 
north  half,  southwest  quarter,  northeast 
quarter  of  soutlMast  quarter  of  northwest 
quarter  of  southeast  qwarter,  southeast  quar- 
ter of  southeast  quarter  section  16.  all  in 
township  3  south,  range  67  east.  Mount  Di- 
ablo meridian.  Nevada."  

Add  a  new  section  S  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  e.  This  Act  shaU  not  preclude  the 
County  of  Linooln  from  acquiring  tiUe  for 
leases  to  any  lands  deacrlbed  In  this  Act  for 
public  or  r«crcaUoaal  purposes  under  the  Act 
of  June  14,  isae  (44  Btat.  741),  as  anaended 
(43  UJ3.C.  868.  et  seq.)." 

Add  a  new  section  7  to  read  as  foUows: 

■"Sac.  7.  Any  patent  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  following  named  nnlner- 
als  for  which  the  land  It  deemed  valuable 
or  prospeoUvaTy  valuable;  eoal.  native  as- 
phalt, solid  and  ssmlaoUd  bitumen,  and  bi- 
tuminous rock  (including  oU-impregnated 
rock  or  sands  from  which  oil  is  recoverable 
only  by  special  treatment  after  the  depoait 
Is  mined  or  quarried),  oil.  gas,  oU  shale, 
phosphate,  sodium,  and  potassium,  together 
vnth  the  right  of  the  United  Staites.  its  les- 
ssss,  psrmittecs,  or  llosnsees  to  prospect  tor, 
mine,  and  reotove  them  tmder  appUcable 
provisions  of  law." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Ut.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  adc  unanimous  consent  for  the 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 
873)  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  certain  public  lands  In 
the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquh^ 


of  the  gentleman  from  Nerada  about  the 
price  of  this  land.  As  I  understand  It, 
this  legislation  establishes  the  purchase 
price  as  the  fair  market  value  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Icgislstton  I  won- 
der why  that  wording  la  used  rather  than 
"as  the  effective  date  of  tbe  taking"? 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BARING.  This  is  a  depressed 
area  in  particular,  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  land.  The  State  is  growing 
out  there,  and  we  figured  we  would  peg 
it  at  this  particular  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  act  in  order  to  prevent  land  grab- 
bers and  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
the  land  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HARSHA.     I  see. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cnerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tb» 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  lasos  to  the 
county  of  Lincoln.  State  of  Nevada,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  purchass  price  by  the 
county  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  not  more  than  five  years  after  the 
Secretary  has  notified  the  county  of  such 
price,  which  shall  be  an  amount  eqxial  to  the 
sum  of  the  costs  of  extinguishing  any  ad- 
verse claims  to  the  lands  to  be  patented,  the 
costs  of  any  necessary  survey,  and  the  fair 
market  value  at  the  lands  as  detemUned  by 
the  Secretary  after  the  appraisal  of  tbe  lands 
by  contract  appraisal  or  otherwise,  a  patent 
for  the  foUowing-deeerlbed  lands,  situated 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  and  comprising  ap- 
proximately 2344  acres  (all  range  references 
are  to  the  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian) : 

The  northwest  quarter,  west  half  of  aouth- 
west  quarter  section  3;  all  section  S;  north 

half,  southwest  quarter,  west  half  of  south- 
east quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  section  10;  southeast  quarter  of 
northeast  quarter,  northwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter,  southeast  quarter,  sec- 
tion 11;  all  sectioo  14;  north  half,  southwest 
quarter,  northeast  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  of  northwest  q\iarter  of  southeast 
quarter,  southeast  quarter  oC  aoutheas4 
quarter  section  16,  all  in  townaliip  S  south, 
range  67  east.  Mount  Diablo  meridian, 
Nevada. 

Sac.  3.  The  conveyance  authorlaed  by  this 
Act  shaU  be  made  subject  to  any  existing 
valid  claims  against  the  lands  described  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  and  to  any 
reservations  necessary  to  protect  continuing 
tises  of  those  lands  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  eoostrued 
to  preclude  the  eomaty  of  Vknedin.  State  of 
Nevada,  from  purchasing,  in  aeeordanoe  with 
such  preceding  provisions,  only  such  portion 
or  portions,  by  legal  subdivision  of  the  pub- 
lic land  surveys,  of  the  aboive-descrlbed  lands 
as  such  county  elects,  new  shaU  the  purchase 
by  such  county  of  only  a  portion  or  portlooa 
of  such  lands  be  construed  to  constitute  a 
waiver  or  relinquishment  of  any  of  Its  rights 
under  this  Act  to  purchase,  in  accordance 
with  such  preceding  provisions  and  by  legal 
subdivisions  of  the  public  land  siuveys.  tbe 
remainder  of  such  lands,  or  any  portion 
thereof. 

Sac.  4.  AU  moneys  received  from  the  con- 
veyance of  lands  tinder  the  terms  of  this 
Act  ShaU  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  moneys  received  froox  the  sals  of  public 
lands,  except  that  moneys  received  as  re- 
imbursement for  costs  of  appraisal,  8urve3r8, 
and  extinguishing  adTerae  claims  may  be 


nasd  l>y  the  Secretary  for  said  purposes  with- 
out appropriation. 

8k.  ft.  Hie  lands  d— cribad  In  section  1  of 
this  Aet  shaU  be  acipngatful  from  aU  fom^ 
of  appropriation  under  the  public  land  laws, 
including  the  trtintng  and  mineral  leasing 
laws,  from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act 
Tintll  the  Secretary  shaU  provide  otherwise 
by  publication  of  an  ar^er  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Sac  6.  This  Act  shall  not  preclude  the 
county  of  Lincoln  from  acquiring  title  or 
leases  to  any  lands  described  in  this  Act  for 
public  or  recreational  purposes  under  the 
Act  of  June  14.  1926  (44  Stat.  741).  as 
amended  (43  UJS.C.  869,  et  seq.). 

Sec.  7.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  following  named  miner- 
als for  which  the  land  is  deemed  valuable  or 
prospectively  valuable:  coal,  native  asphalt, 
solid  and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bitumi- 
nous rock  (including  oil -impregnated  rock 
or  sands  frc»n  which  oU  is  recoverable  only 
by  special  treatment  after  the  deposit  is 
mined  or  quarried),  oil,  gas,  oU  shale,  phos- 
phate, sodium,  and  potasslura,  together  with 
the  right  of  the  United  States  its  lessees, 
permittees,  or  licensees  to  prospect  for,  mine. 
and  remove  them  under  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
:^F>eaker.  I  offer  an  amendment.  The 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CBehn  of  New 
York :  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  873  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4I5I,  as  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  hr  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  Uiird  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  HJl.  4151,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PUBLIC     LANDS     AT     MOJAVE     B. 

AERIAL    GUNNERY    RANGE.    SAN 

BERNARDINO  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4588) 
to  mrovide  for  the  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
of  certain  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Guimery 
Range.  San  Bernardino  County.  Calif., 
for  defense  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  valid  existing  rights  the  public 
lands,  and  the  minerals  therein,  within  the 
area  described  in  section  2  of  this  Act  are 
hereby  withdrawn  frem  an  appropriations 
and  other  forms  of  disposition  under  the 
public  land  laws  induding  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws  and  disposals  of  ma- 
terials under  the  Act  of  July  X\,  1947.  as 
amended  (61  Stat.  6S1;  30  UJB.C.  001-604), 
except  as  pitwrldBd  in  suheaction  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  reserved  for  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  oondition 
that  part  or  all  of  the  reasrratlao  may  be 
terminated  at  any  ttane  toy  tlM  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  upon  nottoe  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  latertor  may. 
with  the  ooBcurxence  of  the  PtcretsTy  of  the 
Navy,  authorize  use  or  dispoattlon  of  any  of 
the  lands  or  resovirces  withdrawn  and  re- 
served by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
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(c)  Upon  request  at  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  of  termlnatlOQ  at  the 
reeerratlon  effected  by  thla  Act  as  inriTlded 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  shall  make  safe  for  non- 
mlUtary  lues  the  land  withdrawn  and  re- 
served or  such  portions  thereof  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
by  neutralizing  unezploded  ammunition. 
bombe.  artillery  projectiles,  or  other  ex- 
ploalve  objects  and  chemical  agents.  There- 
after, the  Secretary  of  the  InterlOT  pursuant 
to  law  shall  provide  for  the  appropriate  use 
or  disposition  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  land 
withdrawn  and  reserved  under  provisions  of 
thU  Act. 

8»c.  a.  The  lands  withdrawn  and  reserved 
by  this  Act  are  those  that  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  become  subject  to  the  public  land 
laws  within  the  area  described  as  follows: 

Approximately  312,650  acres,  more  or  leas, 
within  the  Mojave  "B"  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range,  San  Bernardino  Cotmty,  California, 
and  more  tuUj  described  as  follows: 

township  26  south,  range  44  east,  sections 
1  to  4  Inclusive,  sections  0  to  16  Inclusive, 
secUons  21  to  28  Inclusive,  and  sections  33 
to  36  Inclusive; 

townahlp  36  south,  range  44  east,  MCtlon« 
1  to  4  Inclusive,  sections  9  to  16  inclusive, 
sections  21  to  28  Inclusive,  and  sections  33 
to  36  Incliislve; 

township  27  south,  range  44  east,  sections 
1  to  4  inclusive,  and  sections  0  to  12  inclu- 
sive; 

township  29  south,  range  44  east,  sections 
1  to  3  Inclusive,  sections  10  to  15  incltulve. 
sections  22  to  27  Inclxisive.  and  sections  84* 
to  36  Inclusive; 

township  SO  south,  range  44  east.  secUons 
1  to  3  inclusive,  sections  10  to  16  inclusive, 
sections  22  to  27  Inclusive,  and  sections  84 
to  36  inclusive; 

townahip  2S  south,  range  45  east,  sections 
1  to  96  incluslTe; 

township  ae  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
1  to  36  inclusive; 

township  27  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
1  to  6  Inclusive; 

township  28  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
81  to  36  inclusive; 

township  29  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
1  to  36  inclusive; 

township  30  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
1  to  34  Inclusive.  aU  of  section  S5  except 
■outh  half  of  southwest  quarter,  and  sec- 
tion 36; 

township  25  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
1  to  36  inclusive,  and  all  of  section  SO  except 
east  half  of  east  half  of  northeast  quarter; 

township  36  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
1  to  36  Inclusive; 

township  27  south,  range  46  east.  secUons 
1  to  6  inclusive; 

township  28  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
35  to  36  Incliislve; 

township  29  south,  range  46  east.  secUons 
1  to  36  inclusive; 

township  80  south,  range  46  east,  sections 
1  to  36  Inclusive; 
1  township  26  south,  range  47  east,  sections 
6  to  8  inclusive,  sections  17  to  30  inclusive, 
north  half  of  secUon  39,  north  half  of  sec- 
tion 30.  south  half  ot  secUon  81.  and  south- 
west quarter  of  section  82; 

township  26  south,  range  47  east,  sections 
4  to  9  inclusive,  secUons  16  to  31  inclusive, 
and  sections  28  to  33  Inclusive; 

township  38  south,  range  47  east,  section* 
19  to  ai  IncluBlve;  and  sections  38  to  SS 
Inclusive; 

township  29  south,  range  47  east.  secUons 
3  to  10  inclusive.  secUons  15  to  23  Inclusive, 
and  secUons  27  to  34  Inclusive; 

township  30  south,  range  47  east,  sections 
3  to  10  Inclusive;  sections  IS  to  33  inclusive- 
and  secUons  27  to  84  inclusive:  Mount 
Diablo  meridian. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  2.  after  the  word  "TCavy"  strike 
out  the  comma  and  Insert  "for  a  period  ot 
ten  years  with  an  optloo  to  renew  the  with- 
drawal and  reaervaUon  for  a  period  at  five 
years  upon  noUce  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and". 
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la  a    second   de. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
consideration  of  all  eligible  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


RE-REFERRAL  OP  THE  BILL, 
H.R.  5342 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
refer  the  bill,  H.R.  5342,  to  authorize  the 
Association  of  Universalist  Women  to 
consolidate  with  the  Alliance  of  Unitar- 
ian Women,  and  for  other  pmposes,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GREAT     SMOKY     MOUNTAINS     NA- 
TIONAL PARK.  N.C. 


Mr.  MORRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3887)  to  authorize  the  acceptance 
of  donaUons  of  land  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of 
an  entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Itepreaentative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  order 
to  provide  suitable  access  to  the  Cataloochee 
section  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorised to  select  the  locaUon  of  an  entrance 
road  from  a  point  on  North  Carolina  High- 
way Numbered  107  cloee  to  Its  point  of  Inter- 
Change  with  Interstate  Route  Numbered  40, 
near  Hepco.  North  Carolina,  to  the  eastern 
boxmdary  of  the  park  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cataloochee  section,  and  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  donations  of  land  and 
interests  In  land  for  the  construction  of  the 
entrance  road,  and  to  construct  the  entrance 
road  on  the  donated  land:  Provided,  That  the 
right-of-way   to   be  acquired,   by  donation, 
for  the  entrance  road  shall  be  of  such  width 
as  to  comprise  not  more  than  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  per  mile 
for  Its  entire  length  of  about  four  and  two- 
tenths  miles,  constituting  In  the  aggregate 
about  five  hundred  and  twenty-live  acres  of 
land. 

All  property  acquired  pivsuant  to  this 
Act  shall  become  a  part  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Moimtalns  National  Pau-k  upon  acceptance 
of  Utle  thereto  by  the  Secretary,  and  shaU 
be  subject  to  all  laws.  nUes,  and  regulaUons 
applicable  thereto. 

Sic.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  fOT-  construction  of  an  entrance 
road  on  land  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act 
not  more  than  91, 160.000. 


The     SPEAKER, 
manded? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.     Mr.  Speaker   t 
demand  a  second.  '  *■ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered* 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  j\^ 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  genu 
tleman  from  North  CaroUna.  the  snon. 
sor  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Taylor).  ^^ 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Ii4r.  Speaker.  UJL 
3887  authorizes  the  acceptance  of  ^ 
donation  of  land  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an  en- 
trance  road  to  the  Smoky  Mountalna 
National  Park  leading  Into  the  Cataloo- 
chee area,  and  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  on  the  land  accepted.  The 
land  acquired  will  become  a  part  of  the 
park  and  be  subject  to  park  control,  but 
It  will  be  used  entirely  as  a  right-of-way 
for  the  entrance  road  to  be  constructed 
The  State  of  North  Carolina  will  acquire 
land  and  deed  it  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Cataloochee  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
section  of  the  park.  Over  30  years  ago 
this  land  was  taken  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  from  the  many  owners  and 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  to  be- 
come part  of  the  park.  It  is  mostly  cut 
over,  contains  farmhouses  and  barna 
and  is  not  wilderness  territory.  How- 
ever, it  is  located  near  a  beautiful  stand 
of  virgin  timber  and  contains  a  mountain 
stream  comparable  to  Merced  River  in 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

This  section  of  the  park  Is  very  remote 
and  inaccessible,  however,  at  preoent  In- 
terstate 40.  going  from  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.. 
to  Asheville  is  under  construction  and 
will  pass  a  miles  from  Cataloochee 
Valley  and  only  4  J  miles  from  the  edge 
of  the  Smoky  Moimtains  National  Park, 
giving  us  the  first  real  opportunity  to 
construct  an  access  road  at  a  reasonable 
cost  into  this  beautiful  scenic  valley. 

Under  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1962,  $25  million  is  authorized  for 
national  park  road  constnictloxi  in  1985. 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  National  Park 
Service  that  the  cost  of  this  road  con- 
struction can  be  handled  withm  the 
limits  of  that  authorization.  Therefore, 
the  approving  of  this  bill  would  not 
necessitate  an  appropriation  increase 
above  that  already  authorized. 

Last  year  the  Smoky  Moimtains  Na- 
tional Park  had  5.200.000  visitors,  mak- 
ing it  the  first  national  park  in  American 
history  to  have  more  than  5  million  vis- 
itors in  a  single  season.    There  was  an 
8-percent   mcrease   over   the  preceding 
year.    Most  of  these  visitors  entered  the 
park  over  one  road  going  from  Gatlin- 
burg  to  Cherokee  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  of  the  worst  traffic  Jams 
found  on  any  scenic  road  in  the  Nation. 
The  proposed  new  road  would  open  up 
a  new  section  of  the  park  which  could 
be  reached  on  an  Interstate  road  in  45 
minutes  from  Asheville  or  1  hour  and  15 
minutes  from  Knoxvllle.     It  will  be  the 
most  accessible  section  of  the  park  and 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  America 
for  picnicking  and  camping.    More  such 
facilities  are  needed  because  50.000  cars 
of  campers  were  turned  away  from  the 
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Smoky  Mountains  Park  and  surrounding 
natiooal  forests  last  sunmier  because 
there  was  no  place  to  put  them.  I  am 
familiar  with  this  territory  aixl  have 
visited  it  often.  If  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue developing  the  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Parte,  and  I  know  that  we  are 
and  must,  this  section  should  be  made 
accessible  and  should  be  utilized,  and 
this  access  road  is  necessary.  It  will  be 
of  value  to  people  from  all  over  America. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  SpeaiteT,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding.  First.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  His  own  great  State  of  North 
Carolina  over  a  long  period  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  recreation  m  the 
areas  of  that  great  State.  It  has  done 
a  tremendous  Job  in  roadbuildlng  and 
in  other  sectors  of  recreation.  I  think 
this  bill  should  pass  unanimously,  be- 
cause with  over  6  million  people  visiting 
this  great  sectimi  of  our  Nation  and 
some  of  the  scenic  beauties  that  are 
there,  they  certainly  deserve  legislation 
of  this  kind  to  make  It  more  accessible 
to  the  general  public  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.     I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  in 
his  remarks.  E>uring  my  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  I  have  been  c<m- 
stantly  edified  by  the  efforts  made  by 
the  great  State  of  North  Carolina  to 
solve  its  own  park  problems.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Members  of  this  House  that 
when  North  Carolina  comes  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  any  form  of  assist- 
ance in  this  direcUon  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  really  exhausted  every  effort 
that  it  could  make.  I  think  that  North 
Carolina  in  the  matter  of  parks  could 
very  well  serve  as  an  example  to  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
very  much. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  HM.  3887.  I 
know  of  no  oppo6iti(xi  on  this  side.  This 
measure  had  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  NaUonal  Parks 
and  also  the  full  C<xnmittee  on  Interim- 
and  Insular  Affairs.  TTie  purpose  of  the 
bill  has  been  fully  explained  by  the  gen- 
Ueman from  North  CaroUna. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  favorable  acUon 
on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is. 
Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  38877 

The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  <mi  the 
table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  be  given  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  H  Jl.  5497. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


PEANUTS  FOR  BOILING 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  101)  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
definition  of  "peanuts"  which  is  now  In 
effect  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.     " 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii}es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  peanut  marketing  quota  provi- 
sions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938".  approved  August  13.  1967.  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  13S0  note),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  1063"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1963,  1964,  and  1966". 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  we  are  now 
discussing  is  one  that  I  mtroduced  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  deflnlUon  of 
peanuts  which  is  now  In  effect  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  per- 
mit farmers  who  want  to  plant  peanuts 
for  boiling  purposes  to  do  so,  without 
coming  imder  the  provisions  of  acreage 
allotments.  To  give  the  technical  deflnl- 
Uon of  this  exempti(m,  let  me  say  that 
this  deflniton  of  p>eanuts  excludes  from 
the  provisions  of  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  any  peanuts  which  are 
marketed  before  drying  or  removal  of 
moisture — either  by  natural  or  by 
artificial  means — for  consumption  ex- 
clusively, as  boiled  peanuts. 

We  have  had  this  legislation  in  effect 
since  1957.  I  introduced  the  first  legisla- 
tion in  this  regard  and  similar  legislation 
was  introduced  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  . 
An  exemption  for  boiled  peanuts  was 
first  enacted  In  1957  and  was  applicable 
to  the  1957,  1958.  and  1959  crops.  Sub- 
sequently, the  exemption  was  extended 
for  the  1960  and  1961  crops.  More  re- 
cently, the  exemption  was  continued  for 
the  1962  and  1963  crops  of  peanuts.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
favorably  on  this  legislation,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  exemption  be  made 
permanent.  I  am  in  thorough  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  our  committee  felt  that  to  ex- 
tend the  exemption  for  anoUier  2-year 
period  would  be  more  desirable  so  we 
could  constantly  be  on  the  alert  to  see  if 
the  program  were  in  any  way  harmful  to 
the  regular  peanut  program. 


In  this  connection,  may  I  point  out 
that  last  year  there  were  planted  for 
boiling,  approximately  3,000  acres  of  pea- 
nuts, primarily  ccmcentrated  in  five 
states:  Alabama.  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi.  There 
is  a  total  acreage  of  peanuts  of  approxi- 
mately 1,560,000  acres.  It  can  be  seen 
frcmi  this  insignificant  amoimt  of  pea- 
nuts planted  for  boiling  compared  to  the 
total  acreage  that  there  has  not  de- 
veloi>ed  any  great  program  for  boiling 
peanuts — but  let  me  say  that  it  is  a 
healthful  little  industry.  There  are  doz- 
ens of  farmers  who  plant  peanuts  for 
boiling  purposes  in  my  district,  and  in 
other  areas  of  the  Peanut  Belt.  In  Flor- 
ida, I  know  of  several  little  factories  that 
can  these  peanuts  for  boiling — one  in 
Belleview;  one  in  Live  Oak,  and  I  be- 
lieve one  in  either  Tami>a  or  Jackson- 
ville. The  boiled  peanut,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  vegetable,  and  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent taste  from  peanuts  used  for  other 
purposes.  It  has  proved  not  to  be  a 
competitor  for  the  markets  of  other  pea- 
nuts. We  are  hoping  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  establish  a  definite  market  for 
boiled  peanuts,  and  I  believe  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  will  help  this 
small,  but  healthy,  Industiy  oonUnue 
to  have  a  modest  growth. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Family  Farms  of  our  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  feel  that  the  litUe  in- 
dustry that  has  l>een  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  boiled  peanut  legislation,  is 
an  interesting  factor  In  showing  what 
can  be  done  by  private  initiative.  Here 
is  a  program  that  sui^lements  other  in- 
come of  the  small  farmer,  and  it  does 
not  impose  upon  the  farmer  the  regula- 
tions of  some  of  the  other  farming  pro- 
grams. I  sincerely  believe  that  this 
legislation  should  get  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House. 

May  I  point  out  this  bill  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  subcommittee 
and  unanimously  r^x>rted  by  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  we  have  arrived  at 
the  time  when  a  peanut  is  not  a  peanut; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  This  kind  of  pea- 
nut Is  a  vegetable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  it  taste  like 
when  It  is  boiled? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  gentleman  taste 
some,  but  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  this 
can  opened  at  the  moment.  But,  imme- 
diately after  this  discussion,  and  I  mean 
this  quite  sincerely,  if  we  can  find  a  can 
opener,  we  will  open  up  this  can  of  boUed 
peanuts.  I  know  my  colleague  will  en- 
Joy  the  taste  of  them,  lliey  taste  en- 
tirely different  from  peanuts  that  are 
salted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  does  a  peanut  look 
likewhenitlsboUed? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  It  Is  boiled  in  the 
hull  in  a  salty  solution.  If  we  can  get  a 
can  opener,  we  will  open  the  can  now  and 
show  the  genUeman. 
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Mr.  OROSS.  Can  they  be  UMd  for 
flshbait?  Would  tbear  make  good  flsh- 
bait  or  ioiwthinf  like  ttwt? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  have  vat  tried 
that.  I  do  not  know,  air.  But  let  me 
etnphasife  the  laet  that  this  peanut  pro- 
gram hai  no  support  price  and  Is  oitirelj 
out  oi  the  Oovemment  regulations.  I 
feel  sure  it  has  been  a  very  helpful  little 
program  for  many  of  our  farmers. 

Mr.  OROSS.    Then  this   is  one  bill 

dealing  with  agricultural  products  in  the 

South  that  did  not  take  a  tr^  through 

the  rose  garden?    Can  we  rely  on  that? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    No.  sir.  it  did  not 

take  a  trip  through  the  rose  garden. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.   SIKBS.    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentlemazi  jrleki? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  miy  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Worida. 

Mr.  BIKES.  The  boiled  peanut  is  one 
product  that  is  quite  different,  delicious, 
and  nutritious.  I  should  like  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  and  any  others  who  want 
to  know  what  a  fine  product  we  offer 
in  these  boiled  peanuts. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Mr.  OROSS.    Will  they  grow  hair? 
Mr.    MATTHEWS.     They    have    not 
grown  hair  yet. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  answer  should  be 
obvious.  I  was  raised  on  them.  That 
is  the  only  thing  I  can  say  boiled  i)ea- 
nuts  are  deficient  in.    They  will  not  grow 

hair.         

Mr.  BCATTHEIWS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  it  were  not  in 
violation  of  the  good  conscience,  tliat 
I  know  we  all  have,  I  might  even  be 
tempted  to  say  that  it  would  grow  hair, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  wilL 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
more  seriotisly,  the  gentleman  fnxn 
Florida  is  rendering  a  fine  service  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  The  legis- 
lation is  needed.  It  interferes  with  no 
marketing  program.  In  fact  the  acre- 
age is  so  small  that  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide controls  would  be  a  costly  and 
ludicrous  thing.  The  bill  helps  the  little 
grower  who  is  producing  Just  a  few  pea- 
nuts for  a  specialty  product:  is  ttiat  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  gentleman  is 
atMolutely  right.  I  might  point  out  that 
many  of  our  farmers,  our  colored  citi- 
zens, especially,  take  advantage  of  this 
legislation.  Here  is  a  chance  to  pass  a 
bill — and  I  know  it  is  not  of  earth- 
shaking  importance — to  help  a  lot  of 
little  people  make  a  living. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  bilL  It  does  not  interfere 
with  any  mazketing  program.  The  vol- 
lune  is  not  sufEk:ient  to  Justify  inclusion 
in  such  a  program.  The  boiled  peanut 
is  a  very  fine  product  and  the  bill  helps 
the  little  people  who  produce  this  prod- 
uct, and  help  to  make  a  livelihood  for 
themselves  by  so  doing. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.    HAYS.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 


Speaker,    will    the 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.    I  am  delistxted  to 

yield  to  my  beloved  colleague. 

Mr.  HATS.  I  want  to  help  the  gentle- 
man an  I  can,  but  you  should  have  kept 
that  can  closed. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Oh.  if  we  COUld 
but  undo  some  of  the  things  we  have 
done.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina, the  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  whose  people  plant  some  of 
these  peanuts,  and  I  am  sure  enjoy  them. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  peanut  program. 
I  notice  in  the  report  that  these  peanuts 
are  grown  in  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Florida,  Georgia.  South  Carolina  and 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  while  they  may  be 
grown  primarily  in  those  States,  this 
product  Is  not  confined  exclusively  to 
those  areas. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Yes,  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman.  Can  any 
State  that  desires  to  plant  as  many  of 
these  peanuts  as  they  desire  to  plant 
do  so? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  answer  is  yes, 
but,  of  course,  in  two  years  if  the  pro- 
gram gets  out  of  hand,  the  legislation 
may  not  be  extended. 

Mr.  BONNER.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida  of 
whom  I  am  very  fond  and  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  respect,  when  the  pea- 
nut program  was  lifted  during  World 
War  n  for  the  purpose  of  producing  oil 
for  the  war  effort,  the  States  of  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  had  an  under- 
standing that  should  quotas  be  reinvoked 
that  Virginia  would  not  get  less  than  so 
many  acres  nor  would  North  Carolina 
get  less  than  so  many  acres.  But  in  the 
interim  there  was  a  vast  acreage  of  pea- 
nuts planted  in  certain  States,  and  when 
the  program  came  back  in  these  peanuts 
planted  in  the  war  effort  were  given 
credit  for  the  reallotments  of  acreage. 
The  State  of  Virginia  lost  a  tremendous 
amoimt  of  acreage,  likewise  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  That  is  why  I  rise 
here  to  ask  and  be  certain  about  this 
matter.  These  peanuts,  I  understand, 
move  in  interstate  commerce.  It  is  not 
localized  at  all.  It  would  be  an  interstate 
product    

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  It  has  been,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  for  years,  and  I 
want  to  assure  him  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  acreage  allotments.  Let  me 
emphasize  again  there  are  1,560,000  acres 
imder  acreage  allotment.  There  are 
3,000  acres  planted  for  boiling  peanuts. 
Mr.  BONNER.  I  remember  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  this  House,  who 
was  very  active  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, when  we  lifted  acreage  allot- 
ments on  peanuts,  he  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House: 

Listen  to  me.  boys:  listen  to  me:  we 
want  to  get  all  the  gadgets  out  of  the 
peanut  program. 

I  objected  at  that  time  to  giving  that 
gadget  protecting  certain  acreage  for 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 


Mr.  MATTHEWS.    Does  the  gently 

rant  North  Carolina  excluded  tr^ 

the  bill?  ^ 

Mr.  BONNER.  L«t  me  finish  tn 
statement  to  show  you  why  I  am  intol 
ested.  We  cut  that  gmdget  out  As  l 
say,  and  as  I  said  before.  Virginia  lo^ 
a  lot  of  acreage,  and  so  did  North  Car- 
olina. I  wanted  this  to  be  a  matter  oi 
record,  whether  North  Carolina  plants 
them,  Virginia,  or  Mississippi,  or  who  else 
plants  them,  this  will  not  eventually 
come  in  as  a  recognized  acreage  that  k 
setting  up  quotas  in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  his  interest 
in  that  point.  It  will  not  have  anythlog 
to  do  with  acreage  allotments. 

Mr.  BONNER.  There  are  plants  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  that  can 
peanuts  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.     I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  BONNER.  In  your  own  State  you 
can  grow  all  of  the  peanuts  you  want  to 
and  send  them  to  a  factory  to  be  put 
into  cans  of  this  tsrpe? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman  much  longer 
because  I  have  only  a  short  time  and 
there  are  five  or  six  more  Members  wt» 
want  to  speak. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  durioc 
the  life  of  this  legislation  of  course  thst 
can  happen.  There  Is  no  limitation  on 
acreage  for  boiled  peanuts.  If  this  leg- 
islation is  not  good  legislation,  in  2  yean, 
I  will  not  offer  it,  and  the  gentleman  can 
help  to  defeat  it  if  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman it  is  good  legislation.  I  would 
like  to  know  what  supervision  there  is 
and  how  these  peanuts  are  harvested,  if 
they  are  machine  harvested,  and  hov 
quickly  they  are  taken  to  the  processing 
plants. 

Mr.  B4ATTHEW8.  The  best  definition 
of  the  way  they  are  harvested  is  pointed 
out  in  the  record,  which  says  that  the 
peanuts  are  marketed  before  drsring  or 
removal  of  moisture  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial means.  They  pull  up  the  vines  and 
they  handpick  the  peanuts.  That  is  the 
way  they  are  handled. 

Mr.  FINDLBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.DoLKl. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may 
seem  like  a  very  insignificant  bill :  in  fact, 
perhaps  in  some  aspects  it  is.  But.  let 
me  point  out  that  there  are  minority 
views  filed  by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FntDLrrJ. 

I  want  to  point  out,  too,  that  last  week 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  MatthxwsI  made 
this  statement: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  our  friend* 
from  the  city  for  helping  us  peas  the  farm 
legislation,  and  I  want  particularly — and  I 
mean  this  very  sincerely.  Indeed — to  plead 
with  them  again  this  afternoon  to  help  these 
wonderful  Congressmen  who  represent  the 
farmers  do  what  Is  best  for  the  farmers,  even 
though  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  them- 
selves— some  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  perhaps 
this  is  true,  but,  now,  what  do  we  have 
here?  The  same  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida is  trying  to  exempt  certain  farmers 
from  the  supply-management  program. 
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Wen  if  this  is  good  enough  for  the  pea- 
nut farmer,  it  should  be  good  enough  for 
the  wheat  farmer,  and.  it  seems  highly 
Inconsistent  for  the  genUeman,  In  a 
week's  time,  to  take  two  completely  dif- 
ferent positions  on  agricultural  pro- 
grams. Either  a  supply-management 
program  is  good  for  every  peanut  grower 
or  not,  regardless  of  the  type  or  size,  and. 
it  occurs  to  me  It  is  rather  strange  indeed 
that  we  can  now  say  a  peanut  is  not  a 
peanut  because  they  are  to  be  sold  as 
boiled  peanuts.  Therefore,  we  should  be 
advocating  not  Just  a  3.000-acre  exemp- 
tion but  freedom  for  all  peanuts,  and  all 
peanut  producers,  and  it  is  on  this  basis 
that  I  think  it  is  bad  legislation.  It 
should  be  subjected  to  amendment,  and 
perhaps  include  not  only  peanuts  but  the 
wheat  and  grata  producers  and  everyone 
else  who  does  not  want  supply  manage- 
ment. .  ^  _ 

I  wonder  If  the  gentlonan  from  Flor- 
ida would  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed to  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  the  basis  of  this  legis- 
lation, when  does  a  peanut  become  a 
vegetable? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  When  it  is  put  into 
a  can  or  boiled  for  use  as  boiled  peanuts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  there  are  no  limita- 
tions on  how  many  acres  might  be  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Just  as  there  is  a 
difference  between  com  and  roasting 
ears.  We  have  always  made  a  difference 
in  the  definition  for  com  on  acreage  al- 
lotment and  com  used  as  roasting  eare. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Would  it  be  possible  that 
all  of  the  surplus  wheat  could  be  consid- 
ered peanuts  so  surpluses  of  that  ccxn- 
modity  could  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  The  answer  of 
course  is  "No." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Do  you  really  think  this 
is  consistent  and  fair  to  the  other  peanut 
producers? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  think  it  is  con- 
sistent with  my  own  philosophy  in  trying 
to  help  the  farmers  in  every  way  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  occurs  to  me,  by  legis- 
lative magic  here,  we  are  exempting  pea- 
nuts from  supply  management.  If  we 
can  do  this  for  boiled  peanuts,  why  can 
we  not  do  it  for  every  other  commodity. 
Certainly,  as  stated  in  the  minority 
views,  it  is  simply  a  program  to  protect 
you  from  govenunent,  from  the  same 
supply  management  the  gentleman  so 
heartily  endorsed  last  week,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  principle,  it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  DolsI, 
as  well  as  myself,  when  I  say  that  we  are 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  objective 
of  protecting  farmers  from  governmental 
control.  Of  course,  that  is  exactly  what 
is  proposed  here.  Our  objective  in  the 
bill  is  too  restrictive.  The  same  blessings 
of  freedom  from  governmental  control 
should  be  extended  to  all  peanut  pro- 
ducers and  not  Just  that  small  group  of 
peanut  producers  which  may  be  produc- 
ing peanuts  for  boiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  a  rather  re- 
stricted parliamentary  situation  today. 
I  checked  with  the  Parliamentarian  on 


the  possibility  of  amending  the  bill.  Not 
even  under  a  imanimoiis  consent  request 
can  the  bill  be  amended. 

There  is  no  coiuse  for  us  who  believe 
in  a  marketplace  system  and  would  like 
to  extend  the  same  blessings  of  freedom 
to  all  peanut  producers  but  to  oppose 
suspending  the  niles.  In  that  way  the 
bill  likely  would  stay  on  the  Union  Cal- 
endar, and.  we  may  hope,  would  be 
scheduled  by  the  House  Rules  Committee 
under  an  oc>en  rule  so  the  House  could 
then  work  its  will  and  make  a  determina- 
tion by  a  vote  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  to  whether  or  not  all  peanut 
farmers  should  be  set  free. 

The  effect  of  H.R.  101  Is  to  protect 
part  of  the  peanut  crop — that  Intended 
for  use  as  boiled  peanuts — from  supply 
management. 

It  is  a  milestone  of  some  sort  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  finds  it  neces- 
sary, and  wise,  occasionally  to  pass  a  bill 
to  protect  American  farmers  from  Gov- 
ernment control — the  plain -language 
term  for  supply  management. 

It  is  even  more  noteworthy  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Orville  L.  Free- 
man. America's  foremost  advocate  of 
supply  management,  favors  this  protec- 
tion for  the  producers  of  peanuts  for 
boiling.  His  only  criticism  of  the  bill  is 
that  It  does  not  provide  permanent  pro- 
tection from  Government  control.  He 
recommends  that  this  protection  be 
permanent. 

This  same  protection  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  peanut  farmers,  and.  in- 
deed, to  all  farmers  and  all  farm  com- 
modities. 

Meanwhile,  congratulations  to  this 
small  but  happy  group  of  farmers  who 
have  been  able  to  get  Government  pro- 
tection from  Oovemment  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent, and  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  no  quorum  is  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  a  call  of  the  Hoiise. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  37) 

Addabbo  Brademas  Dawson 

Alger  Bromwell  Delaney 

Anderson  Brown,  Calif.  Dent 

Ashmore  Buckley  Derounlan 

Asplnall  CahlU  Dtggs 

Auchlncloes  Carey  Downing 

Ayrea  Celler  Dulakl 

Barrett  Chamberlain  BUott 

Beermann  Chelf  Farbateln 

Belcher  Collier  Flnnegan 

Berry  Cbnte  Flno 

Blatnlk  Cooley  Fisher 

Boiling  Corbett  Fogarty 

Bolton,  Cramer  Ford 

Frances  P.  Davis,  Tenn.  Forrester 


Klrwan 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Frledel 

Knox 

Bober«B.aia. 

aaUacher 

Kamagsy 

Bodino 

OarmatB 

Lloyd 

Boosevalt 

Oary 

Long,  lia. 

Bostenkowskl 

Qlalmo 

Maodonald 

Boush 

Gilbert 

Uadden 

Ryan,  Utah.   ' 

Ooodell 

Martin.  Mass. 

8t.O«0VfS 

Ooodllng 

Michel 

StOennaln 

Qrabowskl 

Miller,  N.T. 

Baylor 

Grant 

Mlnlah 

Soott 

Gray 

Monagan 

SheUey 

Grover 

Moorhead 

Sheppard 

Hagan.  Ga. 

Morrison 

ShrlTer 

Halleck 

Morton 

Slhal 

Halpern 

MuItOT 

Smith.  Iowa 

Hanna 

Nedd 

Staggers 

Hawkins 

Nix 

Steed 

Healey 

OlConski 

Btratton 

Hubert 

O'NeUl 

Utt 

Hemphill 

Gamers 

WaltM- 

Hoffman 

Patten 

Wataon 

HoUfleld 

Pepper 

WhaUey 

Hull 

PhUbln 

WldnaU 

Jarman 

PoweU 

WUson. 

Jennings 

PurceU 

CbarlssH. 

Karth 

QuUIen 

Kee 

nalns 

Keith 

Held,  m. 

The  SPEAELER.  On  this  rollcall.  303 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOR   BOILING 
Mr.  ^^aker,  I 


PEANUTS 

1^.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ^^aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  call  up  the  bill  un- 
der consideration  be  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentl^nan  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDU- 
CATION OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  AND  LABOR 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  be  al- 
lowed to  Sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
eral debate. 

The  SPEJ^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  RESEARCH 
FACILnTES 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  40)  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  continue  Its  support  of  agricultural 
research  at  the  State  agrlcultttral  experiment 
stations  through  Federal-grant  funds,  on  a 
matching  basis,  to  help  finance  physical  fa- 
cilities as  required  for  the  effective  conduct 
of  an  adequate  research  program. 

Sbc.  a.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  assist 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  In 
the  construction,  acquisition,  and  remodeling 
of  buildings,  laboratories,  and  other  capital 
facilities  (Including  the  acquisition  of  fix- 
tures and  equipment  which  are  to  become  a 
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part  aC  mob  buUdlngi)  wlUiA  art 
to  BUM  •SWttvely  eonduet  iwearch  In  agrl- 
eultar*  aad  weUncm  wtoitta  ttier«to  «»— «— q^ 
TO— n«  of  snmtB  £rom  tlM  ^Bdeial  Oovcm- 

BMOt. 

8HLt.  As  OMd  in  MCtloiu  a  to  11,  Inclu- 
■tre.  a<  «hla  A0i— 

(1)  th*  twm  "State"  shall  include  Puerto 
Rloo; 

(2)  the  term  "State  acrlcultural  experi- 
ment ctatlon'*  meana  a  department  estab- 
llahed  under  the  direction  of  a  college  or 
university  in  any  State  in  accordance  with 
tne  Act  entitled  "An  Act  donating  public 
Unde  to  the  several  States  and  Territories 
which  may  provide  colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts",  approved 
July  a,  1803  (7  tr^.C.  301);  or  a  department 
otherwise  established  pursxiant  to  standards 
prescribed  by  the  State  the  piupoee  of  which 
is  to  conduct  agricxiltural  research;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  shall  mean  the 
Secretary  o*  Agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  allocation  to  the  States 
for  the  pxirpoees  of  section  2  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  deems  advisable. 

(b)(1)  One-third  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  for  any 
Ascal  year  shall  be  allotted  equally  among 
the  States. 

(2)  Two-thirds  of  the  funds  appropriated 
ptu-suant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  as  fol- 
lows: One-half  in  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amoimt  to  be 
allotted  as  the  rural  population  of  the  State 
l>ear«  to  the  total  rural  population  of  all 
tne  States  as  determined  by  the  last  preced- 
ing decenxUal  census  current  at  the  time 
each  such  sum  is  first  appropriated;  and  one- 
half  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allotted  as 
the  farm  population  of  the  State  bears  to 
the  total  farm  population  of  all  the  States 
as  determined  by  the  last  preceding  decen- 
nial census  current  at  the  time  such  sum 
is  first  appropriated. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  this  Act  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  as  nec- 
essary therefor. 

Sac.  6.  Any  State  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
payments  from  funds  allocated  pursuant  to 
section  4  shall  submit,  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  specific  proposals  for 
acquisition  or  construction  of  physical 
facilities  rteiflnert  in  secUon  3  of  this  Act. 
No  State  shall  receive  any  payment  for  any 
such  proposal  unless  such  prc^xisal  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  No  payment  shall  I>e  made  to 
any  State  under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  this  Act  in  any  amount  greater  than  the 
amount  made  available  by  such  State  from 
non-Pederal  funds  for  purposes  for  which 
payments  are  made  under  secticHi  4  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Any  unused  portion  of  the  allotment 
of  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
available,  at  the  option  of  such  State,  for 
payment  to  such  State  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  two  fiscal  years  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  such  allotment  is  first 
made  available. 

Sac.  7.  With  respect  to  multiple-purpose 
physical  faculties,  the  segment  or  portion 
thereof  which  U  to  be  uUliaed  for  agricul- 
tural researoh  shall  be  the  basis  tot  deter- 
mination of  fund  support  under  this  Act. 

Sac.  S.  For  each  fiscal  year  tbat  fvmds  are 
made  available  for  allocation  to  States  under 

the  provisions  of  section  4  and  section  0  at 
this  Aet.  tbe  Secretary  shaU  aaeertaln,  at 
the  sarUest  practicable  date  during  such 
year,  the  amount  at  the  aUocaUon  to  wblcb 
each  State  Is  entitled,  and  stuUl  notify  each 
SUte  In  writing  prompUy  thereafter  as  to 
the  amount  of  auch  aUocati(m. 


•.  (a)  Any  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  authorised  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  sbaU  nave  a  chief  administrative 
oOloer.   to  be   Icnow   as   a   director,   and   a 
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aoquinitton,  and  remodeling  of  their  at^ 
cultund  experiment  stations.  Actuaib 
this  Is  not  a  new  program.    I  will  «^T! 

_ the  Members  of  the  House  that  them  U 

treaswar  or  otlier  ofllcer  appointed  by  the    &lreftdj  authority  for  Federal  grants  ta 

. —    w„_^    ^-    _.^    ....         _    .      state  experiment  stations  but  there  is  n© 

particular  formula  under  which  th^ 
funds  are  to  be  distributed. 

The  principal  objecUve  of  the  bill  is  t^ 

provide  an  equitable  formula  for  the  di*. 
tribuUon  of  grants  among  the  States, 
which  formula  will  be  more  or  less  coot, 
parable  to  that  under  which  funds  at« 
now  distributed  to  the  Extension  Servioc 
in  the  various  States. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  formula  specifically 
provides  that  one- third  of  the  funds  shall 
be  allocated  to  the  States  on  an  equal 
basis,  another  one-third  on  the  basis  of 
the  rural  population  of  each  State,  aod 
the  remaining  one- third  on  the  basis 
of  farm  population. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  many  ot 
the  facilities  of  our  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  are  now  quite  old  and  very 
antiquated.  They  do  not  fit  into  the 
need  of  a  modem,  scientific  research  op- 
eration.  Agi-iculture  is  now  faced  with 
many  new  plant  and  animal  diseases, 
blights.  Insects,  pests,  and  so  on.  im- 
provement in  existing  experiment  and 
laboratory  facilities  is  quite  essential  to 
meet  this  threat  and  to  advance  new  uses 
and  better  marketing  of  agricultural 
ccxnmodltles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  covers  the 
high  points  of  the  bllL  I  shall  be  glad  ts 
yield  to  any  Member  who  desires  to  pro- 
pound a  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jrield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  froia 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  think  the  bill  is  a  good  one 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  it.  Fine  work  has 
been  done  by  the  experiment  stations. 
May  I  inquire  of  the  gentlonan  whether 
there  is  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
funds  that  would  be  needed  imder  this 
program?  lliere  is  nothing  In  the  bin 
itself  that  gives  any  estimate  as  to  what 
we  may  be  entering  into  in  the  way  of 
funding. 

Mr.  ABERNETTHY.  This  bill  simply 
authorizes  that  the  mor^ys  be  distributed 
to  the  States  imder  the  formula  that  I 
have  just  mmtloned.  To  be  a  little  more 
si>eclflc.  the  directors  of  the  experiment 
stations,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Hawkins,  of  Oklahoma  State  University, 
as  well  as  witnesses  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  testified  that  there  was 
now  a  need  for  about  $12  miUion  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman estimates  that  about  $12  million 
will  be  used  and  will  cofver  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  various  States? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  covers  cur- 
rent needs  according  to  the  testimony 
brousrht  to  us  by  the  people  who  operate 
these  stations  and  by  the  people  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BOW.  On  the  question  of  the  fi- 
nancing program,  section  L2  authorizes 
appropriated  sums  that  may  be  neces- 
sary foi;  the  proper  afdmlnlstratlon  of 
the  act.   Will  the  gentleman  give  us  some 
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governing  board  of  such  station.  Such 
treasuiar  or  other  officer  shaU  receive  and 
account  for  all  funds  paid  to  such  station 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
Shall  submit  a  report,  approved  by  the  direc- 
tor of  such  station,  to  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each 
year.  Such  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  received  under 
the  provisions  of  thU  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year,  and  of  its  disbursements  on 
schedules  prescrlt>ed   by   the   Secretary. 

(b)  If  any  portion  of  the  aUotted  funds 
received  by  the  authorized  receiving  officer 
of  any  State  agricultural  experiment  station 
shall  by  any  action  or  contingency  be  dimin- 
ished, lost,  or  misapplied.  It  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  State  concerned,  and  until  repaid  no 
part  of  any  subsequent  appropriation  shall 
tM  allocated  or  paid  to  such  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  during  the  first 
regular  session  of  each  year  with  respect  to 
(1)  payments  made  under  this  Act,  (2)  the 
facilities,  by  States,  for  which  such  pay- 
menU  were  made,  and  (8)  whether  any  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  available  for  al- 
lotment to  any  State  has  i>een  withheld  and, 
if  so.  the  reasons  therefor. 

Sac.  11.  (a)  Any  agricvQtural  experiment 
station  established  by  State  law  shall  l>e 
eligible   for   benefits  under   this  Act. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  State  in  which 
more  than  one  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion has  been  established,  any  appropria- 
tions allocated  for  the  use  of  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  divided  between  or  a.»nn"g  such  institu- 
tions as  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall 
direct. 

Sxc.  12.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  proper  administration  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  HJl.  40,  comes 
to  the  House  with  the  xmanlmous  en- 
dorsement of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. This  Is  the  second  time  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  reported 
this  legislation.  It  was  first  reported  in 
the  last  Congress  and  passed  on  the  30th 
day  of  Augxist  1962.  without  any  objec- 
tion whatsoever  from  the  floor.  It 
reached  the  Senate  too  late  for  consid- 
eration over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  bipartisan  meas- 
ure. It  has  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
previous  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Benson,  as  well  as  Secretary  Freeman. 

Companion  bills  have  been  introduced 
by  various  Members  of  the  House.  Au- 
thors of  companion  bills  are  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert],  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Rsirsi.1.  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HaktitI,  the  gentleman  from  Ifin- 
nesota  [Mr.  Qua],  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  Mat],  and  prob- 
ably others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  la 
to  assist  the  States  in  the  construction. 


idea  what  the  cost  of  the  administration 
of  the  act  will  be. 

Mr.  ABE31NETHY.     I  should  not  think 

there  ifould  be  an  additional  dime  of 
g^lministratlve  cost.  I  do  not  see  how 
there  could  be  because  already  we  have 
people  in  the  Department  of  Agricxilture 
who  are  administering  an  almost  identi- 
cal program,  except  that  the  distribution 
of  funds  is  not  made  under  the  formula 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr  BOW.  The  gentleman  feels  that 
the  adoption  of  this  legislaUon  would 
not  mean  that  we  are  creating  any  more 
positions? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  certainly  would 
not  think  so;  no.  sir. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  administration  would  be  about 
the  same  as  it  has  l>een  in  the  past? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  BOW.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  8i>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  BClssissippl  for  yielding  to  me  l>e- 
cause  I  do  serve  on  the  committee  that 
will  have  to  fund  any  result  of  this  ac- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  see — and  I  read  at 
this  time  from  the  report: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriation  of  Federal  funds,  on  a  match- 
ing iMsls.  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  construction,  acquisition, 
and  remodeling  of  buildings,  lal>oratorles. 
and  other  physical  facilities  for  agricultural 
research  in  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations. 

I  make  note  of  the  word  "si>ecifically" 
and  I  assume  my  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi Intends  that  to  mean  exactly  the 
way  it  soimds;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  iK>t  my 
word;  that  is  what  the  gentleman  finds 
in  the  report.  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
from  Washington  that  this  bill  sets  up 
the  gnnmd  rules  for  the  distribution  of 
Federal  grants  among  the  States  for  the 
erection,  repair  or  construction  of  ex- 
periment stations  and  facilities,  which 
incidentally  are  now  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  HORAN.  I  understand,  I  think, 
and  when  the  agriculture  appropriations 
bill  is  on  the  floor  I  will  be  specific  myself 
in  informing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  our  State  agricultural  experl- 
mcni  stations  in  1962  spent  $15.5  million 
of  Federal  funds  that  were  not  budgeted 
or.  if  they  were,  it  did  not  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  It  did  not  come  to  the  attention  of 
our  subcommittee:  and  in  1963.  and  I 
have  the  list  here,  transfers  from  other 
departments  to  State  experiment  sta- 
tions totaled  $16,581,181  that  was  not 
budgeted  per  se,  did  not  oome  to  us  In 
the  Justifications,  and  was  not  handled 
through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They 
were  funds  that  we  had  appropriated 
here  to  other  departments  and  agencies, 
who  in  turn  transferred  this  Federal 
money  to  State  experiment  stations 
without  Informing  the  Congreas.  our  sub- 
committee, the  Department,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  of  these  transfers. 
It  is  reasonable  to  wTinimf  that  this  fur- 
ther $1  million  that  I  am  talking  about 
as  between  1962  and  1063,  the  current 


year,  haa  helped  to  build  up  the  stature 
of  our  State  ex[>eriment  stations  to  the 
point  where  It  would  be  an  additional 
argument  for  your  bill  here.  But  I  do 
contend  that  it  undermines  the  principle 
of  appropriation  of  Federal  moneys,  and 
some  stop  has  to  be  put  to  It. 

Mr.  ABE21NETHY.  I  thiiUi  the  gentle- 
man has  rendered  a  real  service  in  call- 
ing these  points  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  not 
malting  a  point  on  this  particular  bill. 
What  he  is  saying  is  that  certain  other 
funds  have  been  made  available  to  the 
experiment  stations  and  that  his  sub- 
committee was  not  accorded  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  HORAN.  We  have  no  control  over 
nor  are  we  Interested  in  the  funds  that 
go  to  the  State  experiment  stations,  and 
I  am  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  State 
experiment  stations.  We  have  no  con- 
trol over  the  contributions  of  individuals 
or  the  States.  But  as  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  looking 
into  the  funds  that  are  included  in  the 
regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
S(>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  strongly  favor  the  purposes  of  H.R.  40, 
to  assist  the  States  to  provide  additional 
facilities  for  research  at  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations.  I  support 
heartily  the  declaration  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  UJ5.  Congress  to  continue 
its  support  of  agricultural  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  ex];>eriment  stations 
through  Federal -grant  funds,  on  a 
matching  basis,  to  help  finance  physical 
facilities  as  required  for  the  effective  con- 
duct of  an  adequate  research  program. 

I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions are  performing  a  fine  function  in 
the  research  and  development  of  agri- 
culture in  this  country,  as  well  as  in 
improving  the  quality  of  products  and 
bettering  distribution  and  marketing 
procedures. 

One  of  the  best  provisions  of  this  type 
of  approach  is  that  the  States  provide 
matching  funds,  so  that  there  is  obtained 
local  responsibility  and  local  contribution 
as  well  as  Fedei-al  grants  and  responsi- 
bility in  order  to  insure  the  good  use  of 
the  moneys  appropriated.  As  a  Con- 
gressman representing  an  industrial 
area.  I  believe  that  this  U.S.  agriculture 
policy  is  good,  not  only  for  the  farmers, 
the  processors,  distributors,  and  the  busi- 
ness community,  but  also  for  the  con- 
sumers. This  is  a  type  of  agriculture  and 
farm  policy  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
which  I  strongly  favor,  and  recommend 
that  it  continue,  especially  on  the  basis 
of  having  the  individual  States  partici- 
pate.   

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  H08MER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  want  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  whether  or  not  this 


is  a  new  expenditure  or  bricks  and  mortar 

rather  than  an  operational  expenditure. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    No.  it  Is  not  a  new 

expenditure.  There  is  already  authority 
in  law  for  making  grants  to  the  States 
for  these  purposes.  Grants  up  to  $90,000 
can  he  made  without  any  matching  at 
all.  The  grants  referred  to  in  this  bill 
are  to  be  made  under  a  matching  for- 
mula, dollar  for  dollar,  under  a  formula 
which  would  afford  each  State  a  fair 
share. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  However,  the  author- 
ity for  matching  in  amounts  in  excess 
of  $20,000  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1955 
has  not  laeen  exercised;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  Just  do  not  have 
sufBcient  information  on  that  point  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  According  to  the  re- 
F>ort  of  the  gentleman's  committee,  this 
is  the  case  and  as  a  consequence  I  think 
this  is.  in  effect,  a  new  spending  program. 
I  direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
estimate  of  cost  of  some  $12  million 
annually. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  That  is  not  an 
annual  cost.  An  estimate  was  made  that 
they  now  have  a  need  of  only  $12  mil- 
lion of  Federal  funds.  That  may  not  l>e 
the  situation  5  years  or  10  years  from 
now.  All  of  these  programs  are  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Taking  the  Extension 
Service,  for  example,  there  is  no  way 
anyone  can  estimate  what  the  eventual 
overall  cost  of  the  extension  program 
would  be. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  There  are  at  least  100 
of  these  State  extension  services  facil- 
ities that  would  be  involved;  are  there 
not?  

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  would  be  Involved.  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  too  many.  I  think 
the  testimony  shows  that  only  about  20 
States  have  plans  now  for  expanding 
their  facilities.  TTiere  may  be  more.  I 
just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  program  is  a  poor  one  and  should 
be  defeated  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  regret  the  gen- 
tleman feels  as  he  does  and  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  him.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. Through  our  experiment  stations 
American  Agriculture  has  moved  toward 
heights  unexcelled  ansrwhere  In  the 
world.  Through  this  program  and  par- 
ticularly the  authority  in  this  bill,  we 
hope  to  provide  more  markets  and  more 
uses  for  our  farm  ccxnmodities.  This 
is  a  good  bill.  It  Is  good  legislation.  It 
is  a  good  program.  I  sincerely  hope  this 
House  will  psiss  this  bill. 

M  r .  QUIE.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  support  this 
legislation.  I  think  we  have  shown  in 
the  past  that  the  really  effective  assist- 
ance the  Federal  Oovemment  gives  to 
American  agriculture  is  through  re- 
search. This  bill  provides  the  formula 
whereby  each  State  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct the  buildings  needed  for  research. 
The  peculiar  problems  of  agriculture  m 
a  particular  State  can  only  be  handled 
by  the  State  itself.    In  thla  Ull.  each 

State  receives  money  according  to  a 
formula.  I  think  HJl.  40  is  an  improve- 
ment to  make  the  present  law  workable 
and  in  view  of  the  poipoees  of  the  Ull. 
I  give  it  my  wholehearted  sujH>ort 
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Mr.  QDDE.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  yield  to  the 
ffentleman    from    South    Dakot*    (Mr. 

RBzrxL]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  Mil.  And  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  M1m1881]h>1 
[Mr.  Absshrht]  for  his  continued  ef- 
forts and  leadership  on  this  legislation. 

It  was  unf  ortimate  that  this  bill  came 
up  too  late  In  the  last  session  to  receive 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  body. 
With  the  overwhelmingly  bipartisan 
support  that  has  been  given  this  ap- 
proach by  the  House  in  years  past,  and 
again  this  year.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
other  body  will  see  fit  to  give  it  Its 
prtxnpt  endorsement. 

Certainly  the  work  of  our  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  has  been 
among  the  most  fruitful  research  which 
has  contributed  to  the  canergence  of  the 
American  farmer  as  the  most  elficlent 
and  technically  advanced  in  the  world. 
It  can  do  the  same  In  the  field  of  utiliza- 
tion research. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  continue  to  rely 
upon  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  the 
existing  experiment  facilities  in  the  his- 
toric pattern  of  State-Federal  coopera- 
tive effort. 

As  sponsor  of  a  similar  measure,  HH. 
7064,  I  urge  passage  of  this  measiu-e  to 
bring  about  much  needed  modernization 
and  improvement  of  the  physical  facili- 
ties for  research  at  State  experiment 
stations.  It  will  fill  a  basic  need  In  my 
own  agricultural  State  and  across  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoKvni]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
this  legislation.  A  similar  bUl  passed  the 
House  unanimously  last  year.  It  got 
bogged  down  in  the  other  body  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  and  hence 
was  not  enacted  Into  law.  This  bill  has 
the  support  of  every  land-grant  college 
in  the  United  States  and  has  the  gen- 
eral support  of  all  the  farm  organiza- 
tions as  far  as  I  know.  I  think  it  is 
highly  essential  in  these  days  when  we 
are  confronted  with  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  that  we  have  more  research 
In  new  uses  for  agricultural  commodities. 
We  should  also  give  more  attention  to 
problems  of  transportation,  distribution, 
and  related  problems.  This  is  a  bill  In 
the  right  direction  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  bill  will  be  financed  through  the 
regular  appropriations  process  and  not 
through  the  back-door  spending  tech- 
nique which  has  been  proposed  In  cotton 
legislation  now  pending  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlcultiu-e. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HarvktI. 
Mr.  HARVET  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  In  support  of  this  legislation. 
I  think  it  Is  rattier  unique  in  the  fact 
that  although  It  does  provide  under  this 
formula  for  a  revised  distribution,  all  of 
the  experiment  stations  are  in  accord 
with  It  They  feel  it  Is  a  more  equitable 
and  desirable  distribution  of  such 
moneys  as  are  available.  I  am  partlcu- 
lariy  Interested  and  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  the  fact 
that  this  money  which  is  to  go  for  bricks 
and  mortar  or  physical  plant  facilities 


Is  more  necessary  probably  thoh  It  has 
been  In  the  past.  The  reason  Is  that 
many  of  our  experimental  stations  and 
land  grant  colleges  have  available,  par- 
ticularly in  Uie  field  of  graduate  study, 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  which  to- 
day they  are  imable  to  utilize  properly 
because  they  do  not  have  the  facilities 
to  use  them.  So  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  right  way,  the  best  way.  if  we  are 
going  to  assist  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation.   

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  MclNmix]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  think  It 
is  particularly  significant  that  the  legis- 
lation has  a  formula  of  distribution  and 
that  no  funds  will  be  paid  any  State  ex- 
cept through  actual  performance  under 
the  act  In  addition,  it  requires  match- 
ing fimds  of  equal  amount  at  the  State 
level,  which  permits  the  States  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  practical  aj^ll- 
catlon  and  use  of  these  fiinds. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Shokt]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading 
the  bill  H.R.  40  I  notice  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  identify  any  speciHc  purpose  oi 
the  research  authorized.  It  directs  it- 
self toward  expansion  of  facilities  In  the 
field  ot  agricultural  research.  Those  of 
us  who  are  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture can  appreciate  the  need  for  agricul- 
tural research,  but  we  think  we  must  also 
recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for  agri- 
cultural research  in  a  certain  field  or  a 
new  field;  namely,  finding.  If  possible, 
new  markets,  new  uses,  and  new  crope. 

In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  we 
deal  continually  with  the  simple  fact 
that  research  has  possibly  been  too  suc- 
cessful and  we  are  able  to  produce  too 
much.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me 
there  Ja  no  provision  in  the  bill,  no  ref- 
erence, no  language  that  indicates  the 
purpose  of  the  bUl  is  anything  more  than 
to  expand  our  present  type  of  agricul- 
tural research. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  good  point.  It  Is  a  point  that 
was  considered  by  the  subcommittee. 
We  held  hearings  on  this  matter  last 
year,  and  also  3  years  ago.  I  believe. 
To  attempt  to  limit  the  bill  to  specific 
and  particular  tjrpes  of  research  meant 
that  we  would  lose  the  benefit  of  addi- 
tional research  services  of  which  the 
station  may  be  capable.  Reference  was 
often  made  to  this  particular  point 
throughout  the  hearings.  We  put  em- 
phasis on  It.  We  also  made  reference  to 
it  in  the  report.  However,  we  felt  that 
If  we  attempted  to  confine  the  stations 
to  a  particular  type  of  research,  it  would 
be  making  a  mistake. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  agree  that  the  use  of 
these  facilities  should  not  be  tied  to  any 
particular  purpose  for  an  indefinite  time 
In  the  future.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  In  some  way.  somehow  or 
other  there  should  be  Identification  of 
the  direction  we  want  agricultm-al  re- 
search to  go.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  I  am  not  as  knowledgeable  perhaps 
as  I  should  be  about  this  bill — there  Is 
some  language  in  the  committee  report 


that  attempts  to  Indicate  that  utUlai. 
tion  of  these  additional  facilities  shall 
be  directed  in  the  field  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  All  of  the  em- 
phasis In  the  last  2  or  3  yean  on  the 
part  of  our  agricultural  leaders  in  and 
out  of  Congress  has  been  in  that  dli«c- 
tlon.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  agricul- 
tiiral  scientists  are  familiar  with  that 
situation,  and  they  themselves  have  been 
moving  more  In  that  direction  than 
before. 

Mr.  SHORT.  The  only  point  I  make 
is  this:  I  would  like  to  have  the  reoottl 
on  this  bill,  the  committee  report,  and 
the  record  of  debate  here  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  indicate  that  we  who  are  In- 
terested in  agricultiu«  are  Interested  In 
emphasizing  at  this  time  this  field  of 
new  utilization,  new  crops,  new  markets, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  actually  that  was 
the  inspiration  for  this  particular  legis- 
lation. This  grew  out  of  an  investiga- 
tion made  some  years  ago  by  a  commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Elsenhower. 
Two  pieces  of  legislation  came  from  that 
report.  This  is  one.  The  other  passed 
the  House  during  the  86th  Congress  but 
failed  to  pass  the  other  body. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Being  aware  of  this,  as 
I  read  the  bill,  that  is  why  I  raised  this 
point.  The  reason  as  the  gentleman 
says,  which  inspired  this  legislation  Is 
not  identified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  good  point,  and  I 
am  glad  he  has  made  a  record  of  such. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OR06S.  If  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  lAs- 
slsslppl.  I  would  like  to  go  one  step 
further.  If  we  are  going  to  expand  re- 
search facilities  at  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  country,  let  a  substantial 
part  of  It  be  used  to  determine  why  the 
farmer  is  not  paid  a  price  commensurate 
with  costs  for  what  he  produces  ratho- 
than  research  for  more  production. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  gentleman  at  all.  I  am  100  per- 
cent with  the  gentlenum  on  that  par- 
ticular point. 

Bifr.  OROSS.  I  notice  in  the  morning 
paper  that  2  dozen  eggs  can  be  bought 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.  In- 
spected, supposedly  large  eggs,  for  77 
cents.  That  is  less  than  40  cents  a  dozen 
at  retail  in  the  stores  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  one  of  the  highest  liv- 
ing cost  areas  of  the  country.  Fann- 
ers must  be  getting  less  than  20  cents 
a  dozen  for  these  eggs.  No  Iowa  farm- 
er could  survive  on  that  kind  of  a  price. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  as  I  usually  do. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Mke 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
section   4  of   the  bill.     Subsection    (c) 


gives  the  power  to  the  Secretary  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  formula  involved.  It  seems  to 
me  that  earlier  In  this  secUon  the  for- 
mula iB  very  specifically  set  out,  and  I 
wonder  what  the  meaning  of  this  secUon 
niight  be  and  v;hy  this  rulemaking  pow- 
er is  necessary.  I  would  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  answer, 
whether  or  not  the  rulemaking  power 
of  this  section  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, give  the  Secretary  the  power  to 
prescribe  conditions,  such  as  the  type 
of  construction  or  the  particular  kind  of 
program  Involved. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  There  was  evi- 
dence of  a  tremendous  lack  of  facilities. 
The  hearings  developed  that  fact.  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  think  some  reference  was 
made  in  the  report  to  that  effect.  Each 
SUtt  under  the  bill  will  submit  Its  pro- 
gram to  the  Department.  The  Secre- 
tary was  given  this  power  in  order  that 
he  could  specifically  eliminate  the  over- 
lapping of  research.  Then  there  is  a 
certain  amoimt  of  housekeeping  inci- 
dental to  the  program.  There  will  be 
forms  upon  which  applications  will  be 
made  There  will  be  forms  upon  which 
programs  will  be  submitted.  Each  State 
will  be  called  upon  to  submit  Its  program 
to  the  Department  So,  we  just  thought 
the  rulesmaking  secUon  was  essential. 
The  Secretary  did  not  write  this  bill.  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  It.  This  bUl  was 
submitted  to  the  members  of  oiu-  com- 
mittee by  the  people  who  operate  this 
program  back  In  the  SUtes.  The  bill  was 
never  seen  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture until  long  after  it  was  submitted 
to  us.  So  there  was  no  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  to  grab  up  any  spe- 
cial power. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield  further.  I  understand, 
then,  from  the  gentleman's  remarks  It 
is  intended  by  the  conunittee  and  tiie 
language  of  the  bill  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power  to  decide  what  particu- 
lar program  the  State  agricultural  insti- 
tutions are  carrying  on.  He  can  de- 
termine whether  they  are  duplicating  or 
not  and  whether  It  is  wise  or  not.  This 
Implies  that  he  can  control  all  the  work 
being  done  by  the  individual  States  under 
the  program. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  think  he 
could  control  it  any  more  than  he  con- 
trols It  at  this  time.  But  certainly  some- 
one in  the  Department  should  review 
and  evaluate,  if  not  approve,  the  proj- 
ects and  programs. 

Both  the  State  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  have  an  eqxial  voice  in  this  pro- 
gram. There  is  nothing  Inctunbent  on 
the  part  of  any  State  to  participate  in 
the  program.  They  can  get  in  or  stay 
out.  Just  as  they  choose. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Would  I  be  correct  in  the 
opinion  that  if  a  State  accepts  the  money 
that  under  this  provision  the  Secretary 
can  prescribe  rules  and  regulations? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Not  after  they 
have  accepted  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Which  must  be  complied 
with  In  order  to  participate  In  the 
program? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No.  sir;  not  after 
they  have  accepted  it,  but  before,  and 


there  must  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as 
to  the  kind.  type,  and  character  of  the 
research  to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  TAPT.  This  does  not  amount  to 
control,  then? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  would  say  that 
one  has  no  more  control  than  the  other. 
It  is  a  matter  of  mutual  effort  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  oLjection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  40 
is  a  bill  which  has  considerable  merit  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
right,  duty,  and  responsibility  to  ad- 
minister this  act  and  to  disburse  any 
funds  which  may  hereinafter  be  appro- 
priated as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
proper  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe,  subject  to 
the  limitation  of  section  4.  I  would  be 
strongly  inclined  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion if  anyone  here  on  the  floor  could  or 
would  assure  me  that  the  operation  of 
this  act  would  be  such  as  to  allow  the 
Congress  or  some  appropriate  committee 
thereof,  to  determine  the  projects  which 
are  to  be  built  and  developed.  Agricul- 
tural research  is  very  Important  to  the 
economy  of  our  country  but  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  have  the 
authority  to,  in  effect,  distribute  what- 
ever funds  may  be  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  legislation  is  not  only  im- 
proper but  is  In  effect  msJclng  a  political 
football  out  of  this  legislation  which 
should  be  a  vital,  nonpartisan  operation. 

My  own  State  of  Kentucky  has  a  Na- 
tional Tobacco  Researoh  Center.  Dur- 
ing 1960  and  1961  the  General  Assembly 
of  Kentucky  appropriated  $1  million  for 
an  agricultural  science  center  and  for 
tobacco  research  at  such  center.  Subse- 
quently the  Governor  made  available  an 
additional  $1  million  for  construction 
and  research  at  such  center.  There- 
after, in  1962.  there  was  appropriated 
and  allocated  by  the  general  assembly 
more  than  $2  million  for  construction 
and  research  at  this  center.  Since  1960 
the  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
$200,000  each  year  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  for  tobacco  researoh.  a 
large  portion  of  which  has  been  allocated 
to  the  agricultural  research  center  of 
the  University  of  Kentucky  for  this  proj- 
ect. 

Kentucky  has  led  the  way  and  pointed 
out  that  the  States  can  and  will  do  for 
themselves.  It  appears  to  me  that  under 
this  legislation  that  Kentucky  could  well 
be  penalized  for  Its  hard  work  and  initia- 
tive In  appropriating  some  $4  million 
for  this  tobacco  research  center  out  of 
its  own  funds.  It  could  well  be  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu"e  will  deter- 
mine another  researoh  center  as  the 
proper  forum  for  researoh  in  the  tobacco 
industry  and  make  available  Federal 
funds,  some  of  which  will  come  from 
Kentucky,  on  a  matching-funds  basis  to 


another  research  center  and  thereby  by- 
pass the  usual  and  customary  procediue 
of  a  specific  authorization  for  a  specific 
project  because  I  have  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  appropriations  for  H  Jl.  40 
will  be  In  the  nature  of  a  package  appro- 
priation and  not  specifically  designated 
for  any  specific  projects. 

I  cannot  conscientiously  support  HJl. 
40  in  its  present  form.  I  will  shortly  find 
myself  among  a  very  few  who  will  vote 
against  this  proposed  bill  and  I  would 
like  to  vote  for  it — and  would  vote  for 
it — if  the  authority  for  the  selection  of 
the  projects  rested  with  the  Congress  or 
if  the  Congress  would  Include  In  the  leg- 
islation guidelines  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  required  to  fol- 
low certain  criteria  and  if  the  appro- 
priations authorized  by  this  bill  would  be 
in  a  stun  certain  rather  than  in  an  un- 
known amount.  I  am  advised  on  the 
floor  today  that  this  bill  will  involve  $12 
million  which  is  unbudgeted  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKE21.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
doubt  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Department  with  the  various 
State  agriculture  experiment  stations 
has  aided  inuneasurably  In  the  tremen- 
dous progress  which  has  helped  make 
American  agriculture  the  most  efficient 
in  the  world.  This  is  one  program  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  can  show 
some  good  and  positive  results. 

However.  Insofar  as  this  bill  (HH.  40) 
is  concerned.  I  question  provisions  set 
forth  in  this  bill  that  would  turn  even 
more  power  and  control  of  this  program 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
further,  authorize  limitless  sums  as 
deemed  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act. 

This  Nation  and  our  people  are  not  In 
a  good  enough  financial  condition  that 
we  can  continue  to  expand  existing  pro- 
grams and  provide  no  limit  on  the 
spending  and  funding  of  such  programs. 

On  page  3,  line  16,  the  bill  states: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  this  act  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary therefor. 

On  page  6,  line  12,  of  this  bill  is 
stated: 

There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
proper  administration  of  this  act. 

While  I  can.  In  the  reason  of  con- 
vj  tinued  agricultural  progress,  support  the 
good  and  sound  advances  brought  about 
by  previous  related  programs.  I  find  it 
difficult  Indeed  to  support  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides such  limitless  control  and  cost  as 
HJl.  40  authorizes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
40. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  HOBBfER  BCr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  275,  nays  30,  not  voting  128, 
as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  38] 
TSAS— 275 


May  $ 


Abbttt 

Abemetby 

Adair 

Albert 

Andrews 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asbmore 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barry 

Bass 

Battln 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Betts 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
'   Brotaman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Oblo 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burkbalter 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederbers 
Chenowetb 
Clark 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Colmer 
Gorman 

rhinTttT<gVni.tn 

Cxirtln 

Daddarlo 

Dag;ue 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

EHngell 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Bdmondson 

Edwards 

Kllsworth 

Everett 

Krlns 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oatblngs 

Oavln 

OUl 

Olenn 


Gonzales 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Orlffltbs 

Ouboer 

Oumey 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Ichord 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kartta 

Kastenmeler 

KeUy 

Keogb 

Kllbum 

EUlgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

tAtta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McXntlre 

Mcljoskey 

McMlUan 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MUler,  Calif. 

Mllllken 

Mills 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Mosher 


Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

M\UT>hy.  NT. 

Murray 

Matcher 

Nelaen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Brien,  ni. 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

O'Hara.  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Qxile 

Randall 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuas 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tax. 

Rooney 

RoudebuBh 

Roybal 

Ryan.  ICch. 

Ryan.  N.T. 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Sctaneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

sickles 

Slkea 

Slier 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Oailf . 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thombeny 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 


'I\iten 

Udall 

XTllman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauaer 

WatU 

Weaver 


Al>ele 

Bates 

Becker 

Bell 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Clancy 

Curtis 

Devlne 

Foreman 

Goodell 


Weltner 

Westland 

Wbarton 

White 

Whitensr 

Wbltten 

Wlckeraham 

WldnaU 

Williams 

wmis 

NAYS — 30 

Gross 

Hall 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Johansen 

King.  N.Y. 

I.lpscomb 

McClory 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Calif. 


Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
WUson.  Ind. 
Wiostsad 
Wrigtat 

Young 
Zablockt 


MinshaU 

PUUon 

Pool 

Rumsfeld 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stinson 

Taft 

Wydler 

Younger 
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Addabbo 

Alger 

Anderson 

Aspinall 

Auchincloes 

Ayrcs 

Barrett 

Beennann 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Mlcb. 

Berry 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Brademas 
Bromwell 
Buckley 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahiU 
Carey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Corner 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derounian 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Kllott 
Farbsteln 
Flnnegan 
Flno 


Fisher 

Pogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Gallagher 

Qarmatz 

Gary 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Ooodllng 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Grover 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hawkixis 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Hoffman 

Hull 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Lealnskl 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Minish 

Monagan 

Moorhead 


Morrison 

Morton 

Multer 

Nedzl 

NU 

O'Konski 

Olsen,  Mont. 

OTJelU 

Osmers 

Patten 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Reld.  ni. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

SooU 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton         * 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Utt 

Vinson 

Walter 

Watson 

WhaUey 

Wyman 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  and  Mr.  Walter  for.  with 
Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  and  Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr, 
Utt  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  and  Mr.  CahlU  for.  with  Mr. 
Derounian  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  MiUter  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Mr.  OUbert  with  Mr.  Conta. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Ooodllng. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Gary  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mrs.  Reld 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  ColUer. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  O'Konski. 

Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 


Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Martin  of  m«.^ 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  O'Neal  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mrs.  St.  George 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Q\ilUen. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia,  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Beennann. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

OKKXaAL  PAIBS 

Steed  with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Staggers  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl. 
Stratton  with  Mr.  St  Oermain. 
Rodlno  with  Mr.  Oallagher. 
Mlnlsh   with  Mrs.   Kee. 
Nix  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Fountain  with  Mr.  Madden. 
Monagan  with  Mr.  Chelf. 
Moorhead  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Forrester  with  Mr.  Nedzl. 
Elliott  with  Mr.  Olsen. 
Downing  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Penniyi. 

Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Roush. 
Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with   Mr. 

Kornegay  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Rot>ert8  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Pepper. 
Scott  with  Mr.  Patman. 
Healey  with  Mr.  Grant. 
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Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
vanla. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
Dlggs. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  od 
the  table. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
80  years  ago  when  the  civil  service  law 
was  first  passed,  and  called  the  Pendle- 
ton Act,  there  were  very  few  thousand 
employees  under  the  act.  Today  there 
are  more  than  2^  million.  And  so  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  representatlfe 
organizations  of  the  many  groups  that 
make  up  the  Federal  employment. 

Last  year  there  was  organized  a  new 
organization,  the  Federal  Professional 
Association,  which  Is  recognized,  and  its 
purpose  Is  to  organize  professional  em- 
ployees and  to  aid  them  in  appearing 
before  the  Congress  and  the  many  ad- 
ministrative departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerning  these  employees. 

I  make  available  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  following  statement  the  aspirations 
of  this  organization: 

SUMMABT    or    PaOCKKDINOS    OF   THE    FotrNDINO 
CONrXBXNCX.      THS      FEDBSAL      PmorKSSIONAL 

Association.  Novkmbks  28,  lOOa.  Dbfast- 
MXNTAi,  AuDiroaruM,  Constitution  Avknttx 
BrrwKSN  ISth  and  14th  Sxanrs  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Federal  Professional  Association  Is  a 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  organization  engaged 
in  research,  education,   and  representation 


to  enhance  the  value  of  the  Federal  career 
terrices  to  the  NaUon:  foster  high  standards 
of  profeMlonal  work  In  the  Oovernment: 

and  generaUy  promote  the  welfare  of  profes- 
sional personnel  In  the  Oovemnaent. 
Thx  Fkdkbal  PaorxsaioNAi. 

AasocunoN. 
Washington,  D.C. 
rOCNDINO   committkx 

Vincent  J.  Brown.  Ph.  D..  political  science. 
Howard  University. 

Charles  B.  Burkhead.  statUtlcs,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Roy  W.  Crawley.  Ph.  D..  psychology,  pub- 
lic administration.  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Leonard  T.  Crook.  P.E..  civil  engineering. 
Army    Engineers. 

Albert  M.  Dickson,  economics,  Department 
or  Agriculture  (retired). 

Herbert  P.  Dunning.  Public  Health  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  EducaUon. 
and  Welfare. 

W  Brooke  Graves.  Ph.  D..  American  Oov- 
ernment, Public  Administration,  Library  of 
Congress. 

Gregory  K.  Hartmann.  Ph.  D..  Research  and 
Development  Management.  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory. 

Vincent  E.  Jay.  management  analysis.  Gen- 
eral Administration.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Lewis  P.  McCann.  Ph.  D..  cytogeneUcs.  Sci- 
ence Administration,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Lionel  v.  Murphy,  personnel  administra- 
tion, Brooking  Institution. 

Emmett  Sheehan.  Jr..  law.  labor  relations. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Harold  A.  Stone,  PJC..  management  en- 
gineering. Department  of  the  Army. 

Denver  W.  Wamock.  general  administra- 
tion. District  of  Columbia  government. 

C.  Packard  WoUe,  Ph.  D..  administration 
and  management.  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

The  foimdlng  conference  met  at  9:30  ajn.. 
pursuant  to  notice  provided  (or  In  article  X, 
section  1002  of  the  constlttrtlon.  Dr.  Gregory 
K.  Hartmann,  chairman  of  the  program 
committee,  presiding.  Dr.  Hartmann  in- 
troduced the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck,  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Ramspeck,  now  retired,  has  been  a 
Congressman  from  Georgia  for  over  30  years, 
and  has  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  He  Is  known  and  re- 
spected by  literally  millions  of  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  It  Is  indeed  fitting 
that  he  should  preside  over  this  first  public 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Professional  Asso- 
ciation.   Mr.  Ramspeck. 

Mr.  Ramspkck.  I  should  like  to  read  some 
communications  which   have   been    received. 

(Mr.  Ramspeck  read  letters  of  best  wishes 
from  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Governor  of  the 
Bute  of  New  York;  Mr.  Rocco  C.  Slclllano, 
formerly  an  assistant  to  President  Elsen- 
hower; Mr.  Clarence  B.  Randall,  who  baa 
been  In  and  out  of  government  for  many 
years  and  who  Is  well-known  In  the  field  of 
business;  the  Honorable  Marlon  B.  Folsom. 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  an  executive  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  for  many  years;  and  a  telegram  from  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Poet  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Services   Conunlttee,   Senator   Frank   Cakl- 

SON.) 

Mr.  Ramspcck  (continuing) .  It  is  my  hope 
that  as  the  years  pass  we  will  celebrate  the 
founding  of  the  Federal  Professional  Asso- 
ciation as  a  landmark  in  the  progress  of 
better  government.  Just  as  we  will  mark  the 
80th  anniversary  of  the  Civil  Service  Act 
next  month. 

When  the  Civil  Service  Act  was  passed 
almost  80  years  ago,  we  had  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment small  In  numbers  and  very  limited 
In  tu  activities.  That  Is  no  longer  true. 
Today  we  find  our  Government  greatly  ex- 
panded In  nimibers  and  even  more  In  the 


scope  of  lU  activities.  Wbetber  we  like  it 
or  not.  the  hope  of  the  free  peoples  of  tlie 
world  depends  upon  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  activities  of  the  United  States. 

The  cltlaens  of  our  country  will  not  hold 
our  public  servants  in  high  esteem  unless 
they  know  what  Is  being  done  and  under- 
stand the  results  being  obtained. 

RecenUy  when  I  was  In  a  meeting  with 
Congressman  Mahon,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  for  the  De- 
fense Department,  he  pointed  out  that  today 
we  are  trying  to  run  the  United  States,  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  outer  space.  Cer- 
tainly we  need  many  competent  people  to 
meet  this  challenge. 

There  are  many  fine  organizations  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  Most  of  them  are  not  In  a 
position  to  do  the  Job  which  the  Federal 
Professional  Association  Is  being  organized 
to  do.  They  must,  and  do.  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  their  members 
whose  Interests  are  primarily  In  salaries. 
wages,  and  working  conditions.  The  Federal 
Professional  Association  will  cooperate  with 
them  In  these  matters,  but  will  also  go  fur- 
ther and  endeavor  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment area  of  Oovernment  and  the  under- 
standing of  tbe  public,  so  as  to  achieve  that 
esteem  so  necessary  to  success  In  meeting 
the  complex  problems  facing  our  Nation. 

I  hope  each  of  you  here  will  support 
the  association  by  Joining  and  by  urging 
others  to  do  so.  You  will  be  making  a  real 
contribution  to  better  government,  to  your 
own  security  and  to  more  satisfaction  fen* 
your  services.  You  will  have  nuide  more 
certain  our  success  In  the  battle  for  free- 
dom In  the  world. 

It  Is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  a 
gentleman  you  have  already  seen.  Dr.  Greg- 
ory K.  Hartmann,  nominee  for  the  office  of 
president-elect.  A  native  of  New  York  State, 
he  was  graduated  from  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  with  a  B.S.  in  physics.  A  Rhodes 
Scholar,  he  received  a  B.A.  In  mathematics 
with  a  special  subject  In  relativity  from 
Queens  College,  Oxford  University,  England. 
He  also  holds  the  degree  of  M.A.  Oxon.  His 
Ph.  D.  in  acoustics  Is  from  Brown  University. 
Since  19S6.  Dr.  Hartmann  has  been  tech- 
nical director  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance 
Laboratory  at  White  Oak,  Md. 

Dr.  Haxtmann.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  going  to  talk  about  the  evolution  of  the 
Federal  Professional  Association  to  date  and 
about  the  reasons  back  of  the  choices  made 
In  arriving  at  the  constitution  and  bylaws, 
which  really  sununarlze  the  principal  part 
of  the  work  of  the  foundmg  committee  for 
the  past  2  yean. 

It  was  In  December  of  1960  that  a  small 
group  of  professional  people  from  varloiis 
government  agencies  met  for  the  flrst  time  to 
discuss  ways  of  Improving  the  Federal  ser- 
vice and  the  role  of  Federal  professional 
employees.  These  meetings,  with  ever-grow- 
ing interest,  Iiave  continued  at  monthly 
intervals  since  that  time.  We  have  met  with 
many  Government  officials,  with  Members  of 
Congress,  and  with  representatives  of  pro- 
fessional societies  and  employee  orga- 
nizations. 

By  May  of  1961  we  had  created  a  document 
which  discussed  the  need  for  a  professional 
association  of  the  Federal  service,  outlined 
its  objectives  and  considered  a  possible  or- 
ganizational structure. 

It  has  taken  the  founding  conunlttee  over 
a  year  to  create  the  constitution  and  bylaws. 
They  are  not  perfect:  they  will  be  Improved; 
but  the  principles  have  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed, debated,  and  resolved,  and  I  believe 
we  have  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to 
buUd. 

Some  historical  points  should  be  men- 
tioned: Representatives  of  the  fovindlng 
committee  appeared  before  the  Presidents 
Task  Force  on  Employee  Relations,  the  so- 
called  Goldberg  C<xnmlttee.  m  September 
1961.     We  made  the  plea  that  the  way  shoxild 


be  left  open  for  the  formation  of  a  profes- 
sional association  if  professionals  so  desire. 
The  following  points  were  made  which  out- 
lined our  views: 

1 .  There  U  no  means  today  for  the  formu- 
lation of  the  opinions  at  Federal  profeealonal 
employees  with  regard  to  their  own  wtifare 
or  to  Improvements  in  the  Federal  service. 

2.  There  are  no  means  today  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  such  a  professional  viewpoint 
before  either  the  executive  or  legislative 
bramches  of  Government. 

3.  Existing  employee  organizations  which 
are  Government  wide  are  not  professionally 
oriented  and  therefore  do  not  attract  pro- 
fessional employees  to  their  membership. 

4.  There  is  therefore  a  need  for  a  Federal 
Professional  Association. 

5.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  professional  employees  of 
the  Government  have  the  same  opinion  and 
are  willing  to  Join,  pay  dues,  assist  in  the  or- 
ganization or  make  other  sacrifices,  however 
small,  of  time  or  money,  to  promote  this 
cause. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen,  but  today  we 
are  a  lot  closer  to  seeing  It.  Our  charter 
membership,  generated  by  personal  con- 
tacts, without  benefit  of  publicity  or  found- 
ing conference,  has  grown  to  about  400 
members  distributed  over  many  states  and 
overseas,  and  a  very  fine  list  It  Is.  too.  of 
Infiuentlal  and,  in  many  cases,  highly  placed 
Individuals  who  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusions tbe  founding  committee  did. 

The  public  view  of  Government  service 
must  be  Improved.  This  is  a  prime  responsi- 
bility of  the  professional  man  In  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  his  responsibility  because  he 
himself  Is  tarred  by  the  same  brush  that 
touches  any  dark  spot  of  Incompetence  or 
Inefficiency  In  that  Government,  whether 
he  likes  It  or  not.  He  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  recruiting  competent  people  Into 
the  Oovernment  to  work  with  him.  He  must 
be  svu-e  that  his  subordinates  are  good,  or 
else  his  own  effectiveness  will  dwindle.  Con- 
ditions of  work,  recognition  and  pay  are  all 
parts  of  the  "competition  for  quality"  In  our 
Nation  today.  We  are  now  more  firmly  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  enormously  ex- 
panded Federal  role  In  research  and  develop- 
ment must  be  operated  by  creative  and 
competent  professional  people  who  must  be 
In  the  Oovernment  service.  How  do  we  get 
them  In?  The  recent  Pay  Act  takes  a  sig- 
nificant initial  step  toward  the  persuasion 
of  the  best  professional  graduates  to  choose 
the  Government  as  a  career.  There  is,  how- 
ever, much   more  to  be  done. 

In  summary,  the  professional  in  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  improve  the  Oov- 
ernment as  a  place  for  professional  work 
No  one  else  la  so  directly  concerned,  nor  so 
able  clearly  to  see  the  needs,  the  problems, 
and  the  solutions.  And  no  one  else  is  going 
to  do  It  anyway.  Tbe  Federal  Professional 
Association  offers  a  splendid  poeslbUlty  for 
improving  the  essential  service  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  taxpayer.  If  the  pntfesslonal 
workers  In  Government  are  Interested  in  Im- 
proving the  Government  and  themselves, 
now  is  the  time  for  them  to  come  forward. 
I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ramspeck.  Our  next  speaker  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  In  the  military  serv- 
ice of  our  country.  He  entered  the  US. 
Military  Academy  in  1933  and  graduated  in 
June  1937  as  a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Regular  Army. 

In  July  1969.  he  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  UJS.  Army  Training  Station  for 
Engineers  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

In  1960,  he  was  appomted  Engineering 
Commissioner  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  capacity  he  is  still  serving.  Brig. 
Gen.  F.  J.  Clarke. 

General  Olabxx.  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to 
talk  to  this  group  from  several  points  of  view. 
First,  as  a  District  Oommlssloner,  I  am  glad 
that  the  Federal  Professional  Association  Is 
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aUowlng  ttM  employcea  of  tbe  XNctiict  to 
become  meanbcra  ot  the  orgaalaaUon.  lioet 
<a  you  u*  aware  that  DUtrlct  emplojees  ar« 
governed  almost  entirely  by  the  same  rules 
gprrmnOn^  regular  dTll  serrlce  employees, 
and  Utmj  lutve  eivll  aerylee  st*tu«  a«  well. 

Beeop^  ••  a  profewstonsl  engineer,  Z  am 
glad  to  see  that  prtrfssslonsl  engineers  are 
listed  among  your  founding  fathers.  I  think 
J^oa  will  find  th«n  to  be  active,  vociferous 
and  argumentative  members  of  ttie  organi- 
zation. 

Third,  although  I  have  spent  my  life  in 
the  Army,  as  I  look  back  over  some  25  years 
of  senrloe,  I  find  that  about  18  years  of  that 
■ervlce  were  wbat  I  would  call  nonmllltary 
aaetgnmentB;  5  years  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  S  years  In  the  Pentagon  In  a 
position  assocUted  with  elvU  service  em- 
ployees ot  profeaslfmal  stature.  4  years  work- 
ing overseas  on  construction  In  connection 
with  military  aid  projects,  and  2  years  In 
the  District  Oovonment. 

The  Oovemment  needs  people  in  all  of  the 
major  professions — In  the  social,  biological, 
physical,  and  veterinary  sciences;  In  the 
fields  of  medicine,  law,  engineering,  mathe- 
maUcs,  accounting,  architecture,  patent 
wcwk.  education,  and  vocational  training. 

The  ratio  of  professional  employees  to 
nonprofessional  is  rising  and  will  continue  to 
rise  as  we  meclianlze  tlie  more  routine,  repet- 
itive, and  clerical  functlona.  This  very 
process  of  automation,  as  vrell  as  q>ace  ex- 
ploration, hlghllghto  the  need  for  first-class 
employees.  Oovemnaent  must  have  the 
scientific  and  technical  competence  among 
Its  employees  to  plan,  program,  evaluate.  In- 
spect, and  review  the  services  and  equipment 
contracted  for  and  supplied  by  American 
Industry. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  wage  structure  being 
improved  and  made  equivalent  to  that  in 
(H-ivate  Indiutry. 

I  find  a  tendency  among  the  public  to 
equate  competence  with  salary.  In  my  18 
years  of  association  with  the  professional 
people  of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  I  have 
always  been  astounded  at  the  abUlty  of  the 
Government  to  keep  the  people  It  has  man- 
aged to  keep  In  the  face  of  competition  from 
private  Industry  to  take  these  pe^^le  and  put 
them  elsewhere  at  higher  salaries. 

I  know  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
dlfllculty  In  recruiting  professionals.  Tet  It 
needs  the  best  sclratific  research  pOTsonnel 
for  this  highly  specialized  nuclear  field. 

The  Federal  Oovernnaent  Is  the  only  Instl- 
tuticm  In  this  Nation  sufficiently  large  and 
pubUcly  oriented  to  provide  the  resoiu-ces 
for  certain  of  our  pioneering  exploitations. 
What  private  industrial  organization  could 
have  and  would  have  put  a  man  In  orbit 
around  the  earth?  What  ccH-p>oratlon  would 
have  been  able  to  establish  a  satellite  for 
weather  observation,  or  more  conunercially 
oriented,  a  communications  satellite? 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphiulze  here  is  that 
in  our  technological  evolutionary  explosion 
in  the  futiu«,  more  and  more  tasks  wiU  be 
of  sulBclent  nuignltiide  to  require  Govern- 
ment sponsorship  if  not  actual  execution. 
Therefore,  Government  must  have  the  pro- 
fessional know-how  in  Its  employees  to  plan 
and  execute  these  programs.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  needs  professionals  wltn  the 
creative,  imaginative  abilities  and  the  man- 
agerial competency  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
technological  advancements. 

Another  related  area  of  Government  where 
we  sorely  need  more  expert  performance  is 
In  the  behavioral  sciences  to  assist  us  in  ur- 
ban renewal.  Juvenile  delinquency,  crime, 
welfare,  etc. 

In  the  first  two  cent\ixies  of  our  Nation's 
growth  and  development,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment played  quite  a  different  role  than  It 
will  during  the  next  two  centuries.  Yes, 
even  up  to  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
Federal  Government's  rrte  was  primarily 
protective  on  a  national  basis  and  regulatory 
on  an  Interstate  basis.    The  role  I  see  in  the 


future,  aa  we  live  at  a  more  accelerated  pace 
in  a  more  confined  geographical  area,  U  one 
of  dynamic  leadership  both  In  tiM  world  and 
at  home,  a  lesdershlp  which  only  flrst-class 
professionals  in  the  Federal  serrloa  can  pro- 
vide.   ISany  Uaanlca.  ifr.  cnalnnan. 

ICr.  RaaunKK.  Our  next  speaker.  Dr.  T.  P. 
Kllpatrlck,  has,  since  January  1960,  been  as- 
sociated with  the  Brookings  Institution. 
Graduated  from  the  University  of  WastUng- 
ton  with  an  M.S.  in  psychology,  he  Uter  re- 
ceived an  MJi.  and  Ph.  D.  in  psychology  from 

Princeton  University.  Before  Joining  Brook- 
ings, he  was  head  of  the  consmner  research 
division  of  National  Analjrsts.  Inc..  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  am  very  much  pleased  to  present 
him  to  you. 

Dr.  KiLTATmux..  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  as  we  add  up  the  kind  of  infor- 
maUon  that  U  available  from  each  agency,  or 
what  la  published  periodicaUy  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission  or  In  testimony  before 
Congress.  It  adds  up  to  the  presiunptive  case 
at  least  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  not 
doing  as  well  as  It  should  In  the  competition 
for  first-daas  professional  and  technical 
personneL 

People  at  all  levels  are  equally  Interested 
in  the  paycheck  but  interest  in  nnmiw^^aj  i«. 
ward  tends  to  decline  as  you  go  up  the  lad- 
der. Declining  very  sliarply  also  Is  interest 
in  occupational  security,  physical  working 
conditions  and  nature  of  supervision. 
Climbing  sharply  is  interest  In  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  society,  challenge, 
creativity,  and  self -development. 

We  fotuid  a  common  pattern  of  occupa- 
tional values  among  all  classes  of  profes- 
sional employees — physiclaU.  engineers,  and 
executives  are  substantially  the  same.  They 
share  an  interest  in  such  things  as  creativ- 
ity, challenge,  and  opportunity  for  self-de- 
velc^ment.  It  seems  to  me  they  probably 
should  have  a  common  Interest  in  Improving 
their  lot.  and  I  would  think  they  would  have 
a  conunon  Interest  in  the  abandonment  of 
the  Federal  personnel  philosophy  of  benefits 
of  pay  and  working  conditions  trickling  up- 
ward Instead  ot  down. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions : 

1.  lliat  this  organlaaUon  at  a  relatively 
early  date  encourage  the  development  of  a 
permanent  Interprofessional  council  associ- 
ated with  this  organisation. 

a.  That  this  organlaatlon  become  a  source 
of  and  channel  for  accxirate  and  relevant  In- 
formation. This  group  can  fximlsh  this 
knowledge,  not  only  to  Congress,  but  also 
to  professionals  in  and  out  of  Government 
and  to  the  general  public. 

3.  That  this  organization  encourage  re- 
search and  experimenuuon.  I  hope  It  could 
encourage  the  transformation  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel administration  from  lu  original  nega- 
tive regulatory  role  Into  a  far  more  positive 
role,  which  does  not  depart  from  equality  of 
opportunity,  but  which  also  does  not  ignore 
ciurent  patterns  of  differential  treatment  of 
personnel  designed  to  enhance  quality,  cre- 
ativity, and  productivity. 

Mr.  RaaupwjK.  Our  next  speaker.  Dr.  WU- 
son  Elklns,  Is  president  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  He  is  an  outstanding  man  and 
a  little  unusual  as  university  presidents  go. 
Not  only  Is  he  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
and  a  Rhodes  Scholar  but  he  also  wss  the 
winner  of  eight  varsity  letters  In  football, 
basketball  and  track.  Many  honors  have 
come  to  him.  I  am  delighted  to  present  him 
to  you  this  morning. 

Dr.  Klxzms.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladlss.  and 
gentlemen,  I  appreciate  the  Importance  of 
this  step  you  are  taking  and  want  to  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  It.  not  l>ecause  you 
have  fcnmed  another  organization  which 
"Joiners"  can  Join,  but  because  of  the  stated 
pxuiKJse  of  the  association. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  important  that  you  pro- 
vide a  means  for  public  recognition  and  un- 
derstanding and  that  you  have  some  means 
for  expressing  your  views  before  legislative 
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bodies.  But  of  much  more  fundamental  im. 
portance  U  Uiat  Uie  sseodation  have^  1^ 
main  purpoM  the  rmutortng  of  the  huThiS 
kind  of  service  that  U»e  Federal  piotSS^ 
employee  can  render  to  the  oountrv  andTt 
encourage  continual  improvement  onth* 
part  of  the  professional  employee,  if  thliu 
done.  I  think  you  certainly  wUl  have  Justified 
your  existence.  .i—viusa 

As  I  see  it.  the  unlversmes  have  a  tremen 
dous  responsibility  here  to  meet  the  requ^rt^ 
and  needs  of  these  professional  groups 

There  it  need  for  better  communlisatton 
between  the  professional  employee  and  tl^ 
universities  so  that  there  may  be  a  bett^ 
understanding.  This.  I  think,  can  be  one^ 
the  very  Important  contributions  of  an  i^ 
elation  of  this  kind.  ^^ 

It  Is  encouraging  to  all  of  us  that  this  m- 
sociaUon  has  been  formed  for  the  pxirpoee  of 
improving  yourselves.  This  assocUtlon  can 
contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  improvement 
and  broadening  of  the  program  of  additional 
education.  In  the  process  you  can  set  and 
maintain  higher  professional  standards 
strengthen  the  Federal  service,  and.  more 
important  and  above  all,  derive  imrt^trm  p«r. 
sonal  satisfaction  from  knowing  that  jou 
have  done  your  best  to  strengthsn  the  so. 
clety  in  which  all  of  us  live. 

Mr.  BAscsracK.  It  is  now  my  pleasure  to 
present  a  genttonuui  from  the  business  area 
who  has  also  had  Government  experience— 
Dr.  R.  D.  Bennett,  general  manager  of  tlM 
nuclear  division  of  the  Martin  Co.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett received  a  B3.  and  M.S.  in  electrical 
engineering  from  Umon  College.  Later  he 
was  awarded  a  Ph.  D.  In  physics  by  the  Dni- 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  subsequsntiy  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  science  degree  from  Union 
College.  Until  1954  he  was  technical  director 
of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  He  has 
been  awarded  the  US.  Legion  ot  Merit.  I 
present  Dr.  Bennett,  vice  president  of  the 
Martin  Co. 

£>r.  BairirKTT.  Greetings.  An  alternative 
titie  to  my  remarks  today  might  be  'The 
Grass  Is  Not  Really  Greener  on  the  Other 
Bide  of  the  Fence." 

I  am  fortunate  In  having  had  a  wide 
variety  of  experience  In  universities,  in  the 
Federal  Government.  In  the  Navy,  and  now  in 
Industry.  This  enables  me  to  make  some 
conunents  for  you  on  how  we  are  doing  in 
these  various  spheres  as  I  see  It. 

The  most  Important  thing  from  your  point 
of  view  Is  that  ths  Federal  service  offer  a 
satiafactory  professions!  career  for  current 
and  proqMCtive  employees.  This  is  ewential, 
of  course,  as  a  means  of  getting  competent 
people. 

The  first  need  for  establishing  a  base  for  s 
satisfactory  professional  career  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced  education. 

Here  In  the  Waahington  area,  there  are 
imusually  fine  facilities  for  advanced  educa- 
tion for  professional  people  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  local  universities  src 
slanted  toward  msetlng  this  need.  Maryland 
has  done  national  pioneering  in  making 
advanced  education  of  this  sort  available 
either  part  or  full  time.  Bsewhere,  local 
imiverslUss  are  becoming  active  In  meeting 
this  need,  for  example,  in  California  and 
Tennessee. 

The  second  need  in  developing  a  saUsfac- 
Uxy  professional  career  Is  the  need  to  pursue 
a  professional  program  In  a  live  field  along 
the  lines  of  the  individual's  Interest. 

The  third  need  Ln  a  professional  career  Is 
the  need  for  an  opportunity  to  do  effective 
admlnistratiao. 

What  can  the  Federal  Professional  Asso- 
ciation do  with  regard  to  the  problem  of 
administration  7  It  can  continue  In  its  ef- 
foru  to  make  a  Federal  career  more  attrac- 
tive, sustain  and  enhance  opportxmlties  for 
sdticational  development  and  use  its  freedom 
to  ehooss  lU  own  work.  Insofar  as  free  money 
permits  It.  This  association  can  also  work 
to  sst  high  standards  for  admission  to  Oov- 
emment and   promotion   therein,  set  high 
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standards  for  the  perforwianoe  of  individ- 
uals strive  to  improve  ths  administration  of 
Oovemment  agencies  by  shgrpenlng  up  au- 
thority and  refljonalbUity  whenever  possible. 

The  arganlaation  can  speak  for  the  profes- 
sionals In  Government  m  a  way  m  which 
they  cannot  speak  at  the  present  time.  There 
ts  no  mechanism  through  which  they  can 
make  their  peculiar  knowledge  and  ability 
effective  in  Improving  the  operation  of  the 
Pederal  Oovemment. 

I  feel  this  organization  can  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  futiure  of  the  Federal 
s«Trlce  If  you  will  always  keep  in  mind  that 
you  are  an  Important  factor  in  the  cast  of 
the  "greatest  show  on  earth."  the  U.S.  Fed- 
eral Government;  and  if  you  continue  to  be 
guided  by  President  Kennedy's  words — not 
what  our  country  can  do  for  us  but  what 
we  can  do  for  our  country.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ramspsck.  0\ir  next  speaker  this 
morning  Is  the  Honorable  Abnold  Olskit, 
Congressman  from  Montana.  He  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Conunittee. 

Mr.  Olssn.  I  have  yet  to  be  contacted  by 
any  of  my  constituents  in  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Montana  who  are  professional  em- 
ployees concerning  pay  or  conditions  of 
employment. 

How  much  Importance  should  be  placed 
on  pay  and  conditions  of  employment?  In 
my  travels  through  my  district,  I  have  some 
opportunity  to  learn  of  the  technical  needs 
of  professional  people,  but  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Certainly.  Congress  is  willing 
and  able  to  provide  the  needs  of  the  profes- 
sionals to  do  their  research  Jobs  or  the  appli- 
cation of  their  research.  The  function  <rf 
Congress  Is  to  provide  the  means:  your 
function  is  administration.  However,  I  think 
Congress  must  be  called  upon  by  professional 
people  to  do  something  more  about  their 
group  than  that,  more  in  this  field  of  pay 
and  working  conditions. 

I  want  to  do  these  things  but  don't  know 
exacUy  how.  The  best  way  for  me,  or  any 
Member  of  Congress,  to  get  Information  on 
any  subject  U  to  have  spokesmen  for  the 
various  interested  groups  talk.  So  far  as 
professional  employees  are  concerned,  the 
spokesman  has  been  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  this  Is  not  sufficient. 

The  ClvU  Service  Commission  cannot  do 
Its  Job  well  in  this  respect  unless  It  hears 
from  people  concerned.  The  Commission  is 
busy  with  many  activities  and  therefore 
hears  mainly  from  groups. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  postal  organi- 
zations carried  the  ball  for  the  pay  Increase 
legislation  and  they  did  not  stop  with  the 
individual  members  of  the  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  They  went  to  their 
own  Congressmen.  But  when  you  pass  above 
OS-5  or  OS-e,  there  are  no  spokesmen  tot 
Federal  employees  carrying  the  ball  with  the 
Congress.  There  is  not  enough  genuine,  re- 
sponsible, political  activity  among  profes- 
sional employees  reporting  their  particular 
cases  to  the  Congressmen  from  their  respec- 
tive districts,  so  that  they  will  have  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  problem  when 
It  comes  up  on  the  floor  o*  the  House. 

Certainly,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
saying  wbat  you  should  have  for  yourselves 
as  compensation  for  your  ability,  training 
and  experience,  and  also  what  the  Federal 
Government  must  have  In  order  to  attract 
the  best  qualified  personnel  in  the  coiuitry. 

As  an  organization,  you  can  finance  your 
activities  better.  This  provides  the  medium 
and  the  means  for  qualified  members  to 
speak  to  the  Congress,  which  must  be  edu- 
cated by  the  leaders  of  these  Federal  em- 
ployee groups.  The  Federal  service  will  at- 
tract the  best  as  it  pays  the  best.  I  dont 
know  why  we  could  not  pay  the  best  In 
dollars.  Some  argue  that  permanence  and 
good  conditions  of  employment  enable  the 
United  States  to  pay  less.  I  am  Inclined 
to  believe  that  unless  we  keep  abreast   of 


the  pay  for  professional  employees  m  private 
employment,  we  won't  have  the  best  kind 
0(f  leftdershlp  and  the  best  kind  of  program, 
and  therefore  we  wont  be  doing  the  best 
service  for  our  country. 

The  ikeed  of  Congress  from  your  organiza- 
tion is  somewhat  political  but  also  Is  all 
practical;  It  Is  a  question  of  selling  a  pro- 
gram of  high  pay  and  high  standards  of 
employment  to  the  Congress.  I  think  you 
ought  to  sell  it  by  explaining  that  it  would 
not  make  nuiny  millions  of  dollars  of  differ- 
ence. The  Members  haven't  time  to  sit  down 
to  figure  it  out;  your  organization  should 
figure  it  out  to  show  the  effect  on  the  Federal 
budget.  This  Is  a  program  I  hope  you  will 
embrace  in  your  overall  organization.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Ramspcck.  And  now,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Leonard  T.  Crook,  of  the  Army 
Rngineers,  who  is  a  member  of  our  founding 
committee,  will  give  us  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  mail  ballot  to  charter  subscribers. 
Mr.  Crook. 

Mr.  CaooK.  Over  400  ballots  were  mailed 
to  our  charter  subscribers.  There  were  146 
votes  cast  on  the  constitution;  there  were 
142  for,  1  against  with  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  why,  and  3  not  voting. 

In  the  vote  for  the  officers,  the  count  was 
as  follows: 

C.  E.  Burkhead.  treasurer.  144}  for. 

Harold  A.  Stone,  secretary,  146  for. 

Lewis  P.  McCann.  vice  president,  144  for. 

Gregory  K.  Hartmann,  president-elect.  143 
for. 

Vincent  E.  Jay,  president,  145  for. 

In  this  same  ballot  we  were  adopting  a 
constitution,  voting  for  officers,  and  asking 
for  a  program. 

Mr.  Ramspsck.  Our  final  speaker  this 
morning  is  our  newly  elected  president, 
Mr.  Vincent  E.  Jay,  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A  native  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Jay  received  his  education  in 
personnel  management  and  public  adminis- 
tration at  Rutgers  and  American  Universi- 
ties. He  is  assistant  to  the  executive  officer, 
Division  of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol of  the  Public  Health  Service.  He  has 
been  a  management  analyst  in  the  manage- 
ment division  of  the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration in  the  District  government  and 
several  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

He  established  and  served  as  chairman  of 
the  founding  committee  of  this  association. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  present  your  newly 
elected  president,  Mr.  Jay. 

Mr.  Jat.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentie- 
men,  I  am  greatly  honored  by  the  action  of 
the  founding  committee  and  the  charter 
subscribers  in  electing  me  as  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Professional  Association 
and  I  shall  do  the  very  best  that  I  can  on 
behalf  of  all  professionals.  It  is  with  the 
greatest  humility  that  I  accept  this  high 
office.  I  find  great  comfort  in  the  very  fine 
slate  of  officers  whom  you  have  elected  to 
serve  with  me.  I  look  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  our  continued  association,  and  to 
meeting  with  other  association  officials  yet 
to  be  selected,  including  the  many  members 
who  will  provide  guidance  and  support. 

Together,  all  of  us  will  look  to  existing 
professional  associations  and  societies  for  co- 
operative relationships  and  support.  The 
FPA  is  designed  to  complement  and 
strengthen  existing  professional  organiza- 
tions in  their  quest  to  advance  their  partic- 
ular professions.  The  nascent  professions  In 
the  administrative  field  particularly  need  aid 
In  establishing  themselves  In  the  area  of 
public  administration.  There  must  be  a 
mutuality  of  concern,  a  cooperative  quest  for 
quality,  and  a  sustained  striving  for  public 
recognition  and  acceptance  if  we  are  to 
advance  and  strengthen  professionalism  in 
the  Federal  service. 

The  ability  and  talent  that  exist  among 
professionals  in  the  Federal  service  are  tre- 
mendous.    Put  to  work  within   the  frame- 


work of  the  R>A,  this  vast  resouroe  can 
revolutionise  the  Federal  service  to  the  end 
that  It  will  advance  and  strengthen  the 
economic  and  scientific  position  of  ova 
Nation.  There  are  great  possibilities  exist- 
ing for  work  of  this  sort  to  bring  about 
better  management  ot  the  Nation's  resources 
and  to  make  them  more  effective. 

The  objectives,  listed  in  the  order  of  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  received  are :  ( i ) 
Improve  the  public  image.  (3)  increase  mem- 
bership, (3)  reestablish  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct classification  category  for  professionals. 
and  (4)  inform  Congress  as  to  the  need  for 
and  benefits  of  differential  treatment  for 
professional  employees. 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  this  association 
effectively  will  require  considerable  time  and 
effort  by  the  association's  officers,  commit- 
tees, consultants,  and  employees.  Their 
duties  will  involve  conferences  with  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  and  other  high  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; conferences  with  and  hearings  before 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  congressional 
committees;  research,  surveys,  and  studies 
affecting  professional  career  personnel;  rep- 
resentation of  Federal  career  professionals 
before  civic  bodies,  fraternal,  and  service 
organizations,  and  other  groups  whose  un- 
derstanding and  good  will  are  vitally 
Important  to  us. 

We  should  reflect  on  this : 

This  administration  and  the  Congress  have 
adopted  a  i>ollcy  of  comparability  between 
Federal  and  private  industry  salaries.  This 
is  different  from  Government  leadership 
which  existed  30  years  ago,  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  have  not  yet 
achieved  comparability  and  there  is  no  assur- 
ance  that  we  will.  No  future  Congress  is 
l>eholden  unto  a  predecessor  Congress.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  effective  establishment 
of  the  FPA  may  considerably  accelerate  the 
necessary  future  steps  toward  this  desirable 
goal.  This  requires  from  each  of  us — In 
fact,  from  every  administrative,  professional, 
and  technical  employee  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice— the  kind  of  financial  and  personal  sup- 
port, and  even  self-sacrifice,  tliat  our 
professional  colleagues  in  private  industry 
willingly  give  to  the  organizations  that 
represent  them. 

CONCLtrSIOM 

Questioner  (Mr.  Mottlton)  :  Is  there  any- 
one the  committee  has  in  mind  for  carrying 
tlie  message  forward? 

Mr.  Jat.  We  are  delighted  to  make  this  a 
separate  item  to  be  announced  now.  We  are 
very  Indebted  to  this  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant of  many  years,  and  we  are  privileged  and 
pleased  now  to  atmounce  the  appointment 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck  as  prin- 
cipal legislative  consultant  for  the  Federal 
Professional  Association. 

Mr.  Ramspxck.  If  anyone  is  going  to  rep- 
resent you  professional  pec^le,  I  want  to 
emphasize  again  what  Congressman  Olszn 
said:  Meml>er8  of  Congress  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  i>eople  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia unlees  they  are  backed  up  by  the  people 
back  home.  This  Is  the  down-to-earth 
truth  about  the  life  of  our  Government.  I 
think  every  Member  of  Congress  feels  happy 
to  see  the  representatives  of  organizations 
and  get  Information  from  them.  He  also 
wants  to  know,  however,  whether  you  repre- 
sent anyone  who  votes  in  his  district  or  State 
and  whether  or  not  you  are  expressing  his 
views. 

Our  conference  stands  adjourned.  Thank 
you.  ladles  and  gentlemen. 


GOVERNMENT  BUREAUCRACY 
HINDERS  DISASTER  RELIEP 
Mr.  LANDRUM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  to  revl«e  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  eztraneom  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oewgla? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  when  local  governments  have 
had  great  dlfflculty  as  a  result  of  flood 
or  other  disastrous  occurrences,  an  8  O  S 
has  come  to  Washington  for  hurry-up 
relief.  More  and  more  when  the  effort 
Is  made  to  grant  the  reUef  sought  by 
such  local  governments,  we  find  over- 
lapping efforts  by  various  agencies  in  the 
Government  which  only  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  trouble  that  the  people  back 
home  experience  with  bureaucracy.  Re- 
cently In  Georgia  we  had  some  heavy 
rainfalls  In  10  northeast  Georgia  coun- 
ties which  were  declared  eligible  to  re- 
ceive disaster  relief.  The  President 
allocated  about  $375,000  to  assist  them. 

The  editor  of  the  Dahlonega  Nugget, 
Dahlonega.  Ga..  has  Included  in  his  edi- 
torial comments  a  description  of  how 
these  various  agencies  came  in;  and  af- 
ter they  were  paid,  according  to  his  best 
figures,  left  about  25  cents  for  the  county. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
editorial  by  Mr.  Jack  Parks,  of  the  I>ah- 
lonega  Nugget. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  President  some  time  ago  set  aside 
$375,000  for  emergency  disaster  relief  In  10 
nortbeast  Oeorgla  counties  following  the  re- 
cent flooding  rains. 

This  program  locked  good.  An  emergency 
planner  came  in  next  day  after  the  big  rain 
(9.53  inches  In  some  places  within  24  hours) . 
It  was  stUI  raining,  however,  and  this  feUow 
floated  around  over  the  county  and  got  a 
little  wet.  He  estimated  the  damage  to  be 
at  least  $60,000  on  public  roads. 

CivU  defense  then  sent  In  their  men.  By 
this  time  the  sun  was  shining  and  a  whole 
bunch  came. 

After  hearing  about  this  Federal  expendi- 
ture, the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  sent  in 
its  men. 

Now  the  woods  are  full  of  emergency  plan- 
ners, aAvlaon,  Inspectors,  coordinators,  dis- 
trict men.  area  n^n.  State  men.  and  Federal 
men.  All  of  them  have  different  ground 
rules,  plans  and  recommendations. 

After  spending  several  days  with  various 
and  separate  groups  of  experts.  County  Com- 
missioner T.  D.  Jones  is  trying  to  organize 
them  into  a  brigade,  hoping  that  he  can  toke 
all  together  on  one  tour  to  see  If  they  can 
agree  on  bow  mabj  nails  and  planks  the 
Oovemment  wlU  pay  for. 

Then  bell  attempt  to  get  agreement  among 
the  emergency  planners,  the  clvU  defenders 
and  the  bureau  men  as  to  whether  they  will 
pay  for  bridge  repairs  and/or  Just  culverts 
plus  or  minus  gravel  washed  away. 

Close  as  the  Nugget  editor  can  count  on 
his  Angers.  It  will  take  $274,499.75  to  pay 
these  q>eckled-bow-tle  boys  (if  the  sun  con- 
tinues to  shine)  and  the  several  counties  in- 
volved wUl  have  to  split  the  remaining  25 
cents  among  themselves  as  best  they  can  in 
a  coordinated  effort.  Only  way  we  see  to  get 
any  more  money  Is  to  take  it  from  salaries 
and/or  expenae*  of  the  experts. 

Please,   lir.  President,  don't  send  us  any 

more  disaster  men !    They're  trampling  down 

our  young  timber  and  mountain  wlldflowers. 

This  only  will  bring  on  more  flooding,  plus 

another  deluge  of  experts. 


VM.  PROGRAM  TO  AID  CUBAN 
AGSUCULTURE  PROTESTED 

Mr.    PDQUA.      Mr.    ^waker.    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
rise  to  raise  my  voice  in  angry  protest 
a?ajnst  the  U.N.  Special  Fund  project  to 
aid  Communist  Cuba  with  an  agricul- 
tural program. 

I  was  again  shocked  to  read  that  an 
agreement  had  been  signed  wherein  the 
U.N.  Special  Fund  and  Cuba  would  share 
the  cost  of  a  project  to  aid  Cuban  agri- 
culture, and  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  would  carry  it  out. 

It  is  reported  that  the  project  calls  for 
the  Fund  and  Cuba  together  to  spend  $3 
million  to  set  up  an  agricultural  research 
institute  in  Cuba.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Fund  is  reportedly  to  have  said  that 
Leonardo  Fernandez  Sanchez,  Cuban 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  and  Jan  Huyser, 
an  official  of  the  FAO.  signed  the  so- 
called  plan  of  operation  at  FAO  head- 
quarters in  Rome,  April  10.  and  Paul  G. 
Hoffman,  managing  director  of  the  Fund, 
signed  it  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters on  April  15. 

In  my  opinion,  this  one  program  has 
dcme  more  to  damage  the  United  Nations 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  than 
any  other. 

Today  I  wrote  a  letter  to  American 
UJf.  Ambassador  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  in 
which  I  stated  that  the  unfortunate 
events  in  Katanga,  coupled  with  other 
events,  in  my  opinion,  have  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  In  this 
country  to  a  dangerous  level. 

I  had  objected  to  this  program  when 
it  was  first  announced  and  in  a  letter  to 
me  on  March  8,  1963,  Mr.  Stevoison  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  also  objected  to 
this  program  and  "has  no  hesitancy  In 
vigorously  opposing  an  unsoimd,  ill-timed 
project."  I  applaud  him  for  objecting, 
but  this  is  not  enough. 

Personally  I  am  not  convinced  that 
Mr.  Hoffman  is  doing  a  first-rate  job 
of  directing  the  Special  Fimd  if  this  is 
any  indication.  Here  we  find  a  Com- 
munist government  having  ruined  the 
Cuban  econcnny.  and  then  find  the 
United  Nations  approving  a  $3  million 
project  to  aid  that  faltering  Communist 
economy. 

Here  we  find  this  Nation,  indirectly,  in 
my  opinion,  giving  aid  and  support  to 
a  sworn  and  deadly  enemy,  as  serious 
as  we  have  ever  faced.  To  say  that  no 
U.S.  fimds  are  going  to  be  used  in  this 
project  is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it. 
Here  we  find  tills  Nation  canylng  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  then  having  that 
organization  giving  aid  to  a  dictatorial 
Communist  nation  is  irreqsonsible  at 
best. 

We  cannot  allow  the  UJ*.  to  subvert 
the  foreign  policies  of  this  Nation  hi  this 
fashion,  because  it  is  the  United  States 
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that  bears  the  brunt  of  financing  th* 

United  Nations.  ^^  "*• 

I  have  asked  Ambassador  Stevenson 

one  pointed  QuesUon.    ig  Cuba  pSdm 

i"!^  i^  '^^  *"**  assessments  to  the  UnltS 
Nations?  »"»«a 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  quesUon  i. 
important.  Has  this  natkm  that  tbJ 
U^N.  now  seeks  to  aid  paid  Its  so-called 
share  of  operating  the  United  Nations? 

This  program,  in  my  opinion  hai, 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  prestige^ 
the  United  Nations.  y^^^uge  of 

I  cannot  support  the  UJ*.  Soerlai 
Fund  or  the  U.N.  Food  and  Agrtcultu«I 
Organization  if  this  is  any  example^ 
the  work  they  are  doing.  The  forelim 
aid  that  this  NaUon  gives  to  other  na 
tions  is  the  province  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  think  it  is  time  that  aU  such  activ" 
ity  of  the  United  Nations  was  halted 
I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  funds  to  be 
given  to  the  United  Nations  that  wfll 
wind  up  in  the  hands  of  a  Communist 
nation,  to  help  sustain  a  dictatorial 
scourge  like  Castro  of  Cuba. 

It   seems   to  me   that  the   Congress 
should  fully  investigate  this  matter. 


WEST  VIRGINIA:  STILL  SHORT- 
CHANGED IN  SPACE 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  some  tables  and 
statistical  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  came  to  my  attention  the  An- 
nual Procurement  Report  of  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

In  glancing  through  this  report,  I  was 
very  much  disturbed  to  note  the  facts 
revealed  in  several  of  the  tobies.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  made  a  great  deal  of  Its 
contention  that  the  space  program  has 
provided  widely  distributed  benefits  to 
the  American  economy.  Yet  a  Stote-by- 
State  breakdown  of  NASA  procurement 
for  the  fiscal  year  1962  reveals  that  not  a 
single  contract  and  not  a  single  dollar 
went  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  in 
direct  awards  of  $25,000  and  over. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  also  made  much  of  the 
fact  that  the  space  program  is  benefiting 
labor  surplus  areas.  Tlie  same  procure- 
ment report  gives  a  State-by-State  and 
cIty-by-city  breakdown  of  direct  awards 
of  $25,000  and  over  to  clUes  in  labor  sur- 
plus areas.  Not  a  single  dollar  of  this 
amount  went  to  any  labor  surpltis  area 
in  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  some  subcontracts  were  awarded 
in  West  Virginia,  but  I  submit  that  any 
program  claiming  to  assist  labor  surplus 
areas  and  which  grants  not  a  single  dol- 
lar in  prime  contracte  to  the  Stote  of 
West  Virginia  la  misleading. 

I  would  like  to  underline,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  since  1961  the  Stote  of  Weai  Vlr- 
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ffinla  has  advanced  from  the  bottom  of 
Se  heap  up  to  Wth  place  In  the  Natkm 
m  the  per  capito  amount  of  defense  con- 
tracts awarded.  Yet  In  the  spMC  pro- 
gram no  similar  progress  has  been  re- 
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corded.  I  would  be  the  flrst  to  protest 
if  political  or  geographical  favoritism 
were  the  rule  for  awarding  any  Oovem- 
ment contract.  But  I  wish  to  state  that 
if  all  other  factors  are  equal  then  some 


preference  should  be  ghren  In  eetaUldi- 
Ing  Installations  In  those  areas  \[^ere  an 
excessive  trained  or  trainable  labor  sup- 
ply win  Insure  that  adequate  manpower 
Is  available  to  carry  out  the  mission. 


U.S.  ftographieol  distribution  of  NASA  procurement  direct  awarda  «/  $t5fi00  and  over,^  fiscal  year  1962 
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^IfitMOm  FLACSn  ZK   LABOB  ■nmn.'CIB  ABXAS 

Of  NAflA'8  direct  awards  of  $35,000  and 
over.  1871  mUHoo  or  40  percent  wao  placed 
In  areas  which,  at  the  time  of  award,  were 
designated  by  the  Department  at  Labor  as 
substantial  labor  surplus  areaa.  Awards  by 
dty  within  each  labor  aurplus  area  are 
shown  In  appendix  IIL 

The  categorlaatloa  by  labor  surplus  area 
Is  baaed  on  the  location  where  the  Items  are 
to  be  produced  or  suppUed  from  stoclL;  wtaMv 
the  services  wlU  be  performed;  or  with  rs- 
spect  to  oonstructlon  contracts,  the  construc- 
tion site. 

ACTIVITI    BT  PBOCX7»tMENT  OITICK 

Most  Of  NASA'S  purchases  and  contracts 
are  made  by  the  proctitement  offices  at  Its 
field  Installations.  Dortng  fiscal  year  1902 
these  olBoes  accounted  for  M  percent  of  the 
procurement  doUars  and  96  percent  at  the 
procureosent  actions. 

In  teems  of  doUan.  Uarahall  and  Western 
Operations  aocompUahed  the  highest  plaoe- 
mentB.  Together,  theee  offices  accounted  for 
66  percent  of  the  total  procurement.  In 
terms  ot  actions,  Marshall  and  Langley  were 
most  active.  These  offices  accounted  for  37 
percent  of  the  actions  accomplished. 

Procurement  responsibility  and  fiscal  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  an  action  are  frequently  at 
different  Installations.  Consequently  the 
doUsr  valufcs  of  the  actions  shown  for  each 
InatallaUon  In  figure  10  are  not  neceasarUy 
in  agreement  with  tbe  fiscal  records  of  tbe 
req>ecUve  Installation. 

AppKifBiz  in 

Awards  placed  in  labo^rurplus  areas  direct 
actions  of  $25,000  and  over '  by  city,  fiscal 
year  1962 

Thousands 
of  doUars 

Alabama:    Birmingham 2,499 

Alaska:  Palrtianks 972 

CaUfomU: 

Anaheim 1.71S 

Arcadia 90 

Aausa 40.230 

Wnnntw^ _^ 32 

plaeed  wtth  or  thnni^ 
:ias.  awai'ds  oittattts 
•cUons  oik  the  JPL 


Awards  placed  in  labor  surplus  areas  direct 
actions  of  $2Sfi00  and  over  by  city,  fiscal 
year  1962 — Continued 

Thouaands 
of  dollars 

CalifcM'nla — Continued 

BeU __  U 

Bvu-bank _ 384 

Canoga  Pazic 100.370 
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Riverside 70 

San  Diego 28,044 

San  Gabriel 27 

Santa  Ana 1,  437 

Santa  Monica 37, 418 


Aujards  placed  in  labor  surplus  areas  direct 
actions  of  $25,000  and  over  by  city,  fiscal 
year  1962 — Continued 

r/iotuaiuis 
o/ dollars 
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Metuchen 709 
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^'SSSJ^STf^roo^^'^'V^fi  %'^A  '^^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  I  beUeve  there  Is  a  need  for  the  n* 

'^Tset'-^SXnT  "^  "^ '^*'' '"'^'^  objectton  to  the  request  Of  the  genueman  policy  to  be  clear.    AdmittedS..  toer/^ 

Thousands  ^'^  ^^  ^ork?  no  simple  answers.    This  Is  an  extraorS! 

of  dollars  There  was  no  objecUon.  nary  complex  subject;  but  I  believe  tttl 

New  Jersey— Continued  Mr.  REZD  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  statements  of  several  radios  hTSl 

Trenton- 30  I  rise  again  out  of  concern  for  peace  in  area  and  certain  other  actions  that  h»»! 

Union... 366  the  Near  East.    In  a  speech  on  the  floor  taken  place  call  at  this  time  for  a  broTH 

Wert  C^dweu. 97  of  the  House  on  March  12. 1  caUed  atten-  gaged,    bipartisan,   concurrent    remiM' 

ZJ^^'                                              ,  0-,  ^^°"  ^  ^^  ^^^^  emerging  political  and  tlon  of  the  Congress  bespeaking  thT»?n 

5S33?k "■■ '          ill  °^"i<^*^  pattern  in  the  Near  East  which  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 

East  Auiwa 483  <^°^^  ^  *  matter  for  serious  concern.    I  the  united  sense  of  the  Congress  and  the 

Eimira ..ril-IIIIIII-II""          27  not«d  that  the  Secretary  of  State's  re-  Executive.    I  believe  that  such  a  ccmT 

Hudson  Palls _          309  statement  of  March  8  of  our  concern  for  current  resolution  could  make  a  signlfll 

North  Tonawanda 37  the  independence  and  security  of  Jordan  cant  difference  before  events  in  the  Near 

Schenectady 317  and   Saudi   Arabia   was   pertinent  and  East  deteriorate  and  we  are  faced  with 

silver  Creek 45  timely.     I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  armed  hostilities. 

UUca"**"' '" " "           62  President  would  instruct  our  Ambassa-         Mr.   Speaker,  before  Introducing  thk 

North  Carolina'        ^°''^  **  °^*^  ^  appropriate  in  the  rele-  resolution  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  of 

C^j^Ua                                                       33  vant  countries  to  reaffirm  that  oiir  policy  the  statements — the  inflammatory  8tate> 

Durham""""I".I""IIIIIIII         346  embraced  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  ments — of  the  radios  in  the  area  which 

Ohio:  ^i^  *11  countries  in  the  Near  East  and  have  had  some  Impact  already  in  Jordan 

Akron 94  **^*t  any  threat  to  the  peace  will  result  and  elsewhere. 

Athens 43  in  prompt  action  by  the  United  States        Mr.  Speaker.  I  quote    first  from  tht 

Cleveland. 2.670  consistent  with  the  U.N.  Charter.  Voice  of  the  Arab  Nation,  which  tea 

East  Paiertine... 43  Since  then  the  United  Arab  Republic,  clandestine  radio  sUUon  in  the  Unltri 

Moxmt  Vernon m  Syria,  and  Iraq  have  signed  an  Arab  Arab  Republic.    It  broadcast  on  MarS 

Pen^wSa" unity  proclamation  on  AprU   17  calling  19,  1963.  in  Arabic  to  the  Middle  East • 

Allentown  ' 477  '°'"/  ^Partite  United  Arab  Republic  to         Free  Arab  soldiers  and  officers:  The  peopi. 

Ambrldge 78  ^e  decided  by  plebiscite  on  September  27.  call  on  you  to  shoulder  your  full  responlrt- 

Biue  Bell I           92  '^^  agreement  and  proclamation  calls  buities  in  the  forthcoming  batue  for  the  lib- 

Bradford. _ 163  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  military  eraUon  of  PalesUne.  •   •   •  Free  ofBcers,  com* 

CaUery 319  command     "capable     of    liberating     the  forward   and   set  the   aero   hour;    surge  Uk, 

Chester 480  Arab    homeland    from    the    dangers    of  '^^^^  ^f  <^«P»iafes  »n  Riyadh  and  Anmun 

Conahohocken 38  Zionism  and  ImDerialism  "  and  destroy  the  hireling  ualtors.  enemies  of 

East  Pittsburgh 1  678  \y7^rlnt^%l^r^*        *  .            *v  °^  *"<*  «'  "^*  P«oP'«     ^e  will  then  march 

Sie           ^                                   '-"i;  Mr.  Speaker,  the  document  is  a  rather  together  to  our  dear  usurped  Und   jerSS! 

Hatboro '       1242  extraordinary  state  paper.    It  was  signed  lem,  Jaffa,  and  Half  a.  and  the  crime' of  Israal 

Jeannette _' IIIIIIIIII         '    34  ^  Cairo  on  the  17th  of  April  by  Presl-  wUl  no  longer  exist.     We  call  the  army  and 

Lester 63  dent  Jamal  Abdan-Nasir  on  behalf  of  the  ^«    people   in    the   Arabian   Peninsula  and 

PhUadelphia 16,002  United  Arab  Republic.  Lt.  Gen.  Luay  al-  ^°r6&n  to  quick  action  and  to  the  bloody 

Pittsburgh 1,669  Atasl.  head  of  the  Syrian  delegation,  and  "^oJ^^on-    Death   to  the  enemies  of  Ood 

Pottstown 88  by  Ahmad  Hasan  al-Bakr.  head  of  the  "**  °'  ""*  P***P'* 

sSShaia'Dtiiir sS.?  ^***^  delegation.                                                 There  were  subsequent  statements  on 

State  CoUe«                    iS  Speclflcally  I  wish  to  quote  from  this  the  radio  after  that,  but  the  one  I  would 

8warthmor«.IiriII"""""IIII           45  official  proclamation.  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Houae 

Warren. I.""""         121  Under    the     general     heading     "The  today    is    the    one    which    occurred  on 

wuiow  Orove 27  Structure  of  the  State,"  this  proclama-  April  21.  1963.    This  was  after  there  had 

Yardiey — 100  tlon  made  clear  the  purpose  of  a  joint  been  some  disturbances  in  the  old  ctty 

Rhode  Island:  or  unified  military  command,  and  here  of  Jerusalem  in  Jordan.    I  quote  again 

Bristol. so  I  quote  from  the  exact  text  of  the  proc-  from  the  broadcast  of  the  Voice  of  tbe 

oimberiand 148  lamaUon:  ArabNaUon: 

Warwick 46 

Tennessee:  "^^  establishment  of  a  military  unity  ca-         Free  valiant  men  In  Arab  Jordan:  The  Voles 

Bristol                                                            1  469  P*^^®  °'  liberating  the  Arab  homeland  from  of  the  Arab  Nation  greets  your  heroic  strug- 

KnoxvUle                                                         '    30  *^*    dangers    of    Zionism    and    Imperialism,  gle.  your  admirable  demonstrations,  and  your 

Washlneton'snokanV -m  ^^^H^^g  ^e  Arab  homeland's  asplraUon  for  bloody    revolution    to    deliver    Jordan    from 

w««.«T,S«-  JT,        V  ,«  stability  and  order,  and  moblllalng  its  efforts  traitorous  lackeys  who  have  sold  the  country 

Wisconsin,  luiwaiutee 195  fo,  ^h^  establishment  of  Justice,  right,  and  to  the  enemies  of  the  Arabs  and  Islam. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  P****-                                                                          ""**  A"*»  people,  who  know  that  many 

Mr.  HECHL£R.      I  yield  to  the  gentle-  quent  to  the  signing  of  this  proclama-  dom,   and    soclalUm.    support    your    present 

n**n.  Uon,  the  radios  In  the  several  countries  struggle  and  stand  by  yotir  light  to  destroy 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.      Mr.  Speaker,  I  In  the  Near  East  have  been  indeed  ac-  the  throne  of  traitor  Husayn  and  the  head  of 

certainly  want  to  commend  the  gentle-  tive.    I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  an  *^'"  ""cie.  Nasir  ibn  Jamii,  peoples  enemy 

man  for  this  message  and  for  calling  this  imderstatement  to  point  out  that  certain  ^°    *•  *°  demonstrate  and  rebel  until  our 

to  the  attention  of  the  House.    I  think  radios  in  the  area  have  been  clearly  in-  ^"Tr^^^n^nVlT-'n  a  «"^*  .^Kf***^  ^"^ 

there  are  other  States  similarly  situated  flammatory,  and  before  quoting  just  a  SSeSue^Uy   wiS   Si  "!ra^  r^voiut^iS? 

that  feel  very  strongly  the  same  way.  few  of  these  excerpts  from  the  radios,  energies,  governmental  and  popular,  to  eum- 

Mr.    HECHIiER.       I    thank    my    col-  let  me   talk   briefly   about  the  policy   of  Inate   Israel,  return   to   Arab  Palestine,  and 

league,  the  gentleman  frwn  Oklahoma,  the  United  States  in  the  Near  East.  restore     Palestine     to     the     entire     Arab 

The  United  States  has  always  beUeved  Nation.  •  •  • 

^^"^■^^—  in  friendly  relations— close  and  friendly  ,  O^^Tf "ant  Arab  army  m  Arab  Jordan  and 

THE  NEAR  EAST  Ef^"^^-!"^  aU  riatlons  in  the  Near  ?aT.' L'^r^JrLb  ^Na^orwa'^JrXrtS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr    At-  fSfi"  J^!"^^^^  ^^"^  '*''  February    6.  hope     of     delivering     Arab     Jordan      from 

.        *^^^    *^*7   vc"*i~ic  you.    ni.  1956,  said:  Rueayns  rule  and  Impertallst  agents.  •   •  • 

BkRT).     Under    previous    order    Of    the  The  foreign  policy  of  Uie  United  SUtes  em-         Death  U  the  fate  of  Husayn-the  traitor 

House,   the  genUeman  from   New  York  braces    the    preservation    of    the    state    of  king  and  hangman  of  the  people.     HU  fats 

[Mr.  Rkid]  is  recognized  for  1  hour.  Israel,     it    also    embraces    the    principle    of  resU  In  your  hands.     BCarch  toward  the  royal 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     Mr  Speaker  maintaining  our  friendship  with  Israel  and  palaces  and  purge  yoiirselves  of  the  dynasty 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  "»«  ^»^  s*"*«»  2ra*J^iS  lu  i°^  ^wCd°th*e***°*^t  aJS 

remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  obviously  the  sltua-  Sbje^es.    Aiiah^  grelt  and  lo^ivt  tbs 

include  extraneous  matter.  tlon  in  the  Near  East  today  is  sensitive,  struggle  of  the  Arab  Nation. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  have  supposed 
that  our  Oovemment.  following  this  par- 
ticular Inflammatory  broadcast,  would 
have  considered  making  appr(«>riate  rep- 
resentations to  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic. 

Because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  Arab  Republic  can  claim  indif- 
ference or  lack  of  knowledge  or  more 
particularly  lack  of  responsibility  for 
this  radio  station  within  its  territory — 
I  refrained  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
from  talking  in  the  hopes  that  such  rep- 
resentations had  been  made;  that  they 
would  have  been  heeded;  and  that  the 
radios  in  the  Near  East  would  have  been 
less  inflammatory.  But  I  regret  to  re- 
port to  the  House  that  the  radio  warfare 
has  continued. 

On  the  25th  of  April  1963.  this  same 
station.  Voice  of  the  Arab  Nation,  broad- 
cast in  Arabic  to  the  Middle  East: 

Pree  uflU^ers  and  soldiers  In  the  Jordanian 
Army:  Tbs  time  has  came  to  liberate  Jordan 
from  Huaayn.  •  •  •  Bedouin  officers  and  sol- 
diers: Bow  long  wUl  some  of  you  continue  to 
be  deceived  by  the  falsehoods  uttered  by  Ru- 
saynT  •  *  *  Bedouin  soldiers  you  must  realize 
that  Israel  will  not  dare  fire  one  ahot  on  the 
Jordanian  borders  after  the  strong  Arab 
state  declared  that  if  IsraH  does  so  It  will 
meet  its  fate  In  hours.  •  •  •  You  are  capable 
of  crushing  all  the  traitors  in  Amman  in  a 
few  hours.  After  that  Israel  will  not  stay 
on  one  inch  of  our  holy  Und. 

I  could  go  on  and  read  a  number  of 
additional  ones  including  a  broadcast  on 
the  29th  of  April  from  Cairo  MENA  in 
Arabic  to  the  Middle  East,  which  pointed 
out  that  "leaflets  are  still  being  circu- 
lated in  Jordanian  towns  and  within  the 
various  army  units,  urging  them  to  sup- 
port the  revolution  and  to  overthrow 
the  collapsing  throne  of  Hxis&yn." 

And  Just  on  May  1  the  Voice  of  the 
Arab  Nation,  broadcast: 

Husayn,  the  900,000  Palestinian  refugees 
on  the  western  bank  will  tear  you  to  pieces 
and  each  of  them  will  take  a  piece  of  your 
rotten  body  and  throw  It  In  the  face  oi 
Israel  to  repay  tbe  Jews  for  the  piiee  of 
treason  which  your  grandfather  Abdullah 
received  for  Palestine.  Indeed  Husayn  you 
will  go  first  and  the  Saudi  throne  wUl  fcrflow. 

And  in  another  broadcast  on  May  1. 
1963.  this  same  station  said  in  Arabic: 

Let  the  ballets  whls;  let  the  guns  roar  and 
declare  a  raging  revolution.  Masses  of  our 
people:  Voice  the  cries  of  the  revolution  and 
rush  to  the  guns  with  hearts  which  are  not 
afraid  to  die.  Our  masses:  March  and  take 
the  Nabulus  mountains  as  the  headquarters 
of  your  revolution;  the  Jerusalem  hills  as 
your  battlefield.  Brothers  on  the  borders.  In 
Ramtha  and  Irbld:  Take  up  your  arms, 
heedless  o<  the  curfew  or  their  martial  law. 
Our  people  want  It  to  be  a  violent,  popular 
revolution.  •    •    • 

Our  brothers  In  Jordan :  from  the  Voice  of 
the  Arab  Nation,  we  call  upon  you  to  look 
to  Palestine  whose  mountains.  Carmel, 
orchards,  and  yellow  sands  are  calling  you. 
Look  to  our  Palestine  and  surge  with  your 
revoluUon.  Husayn:  Tou  shall  see  our 
™A**M  on  the  hilltops  and  plateaus  unter- 
rorlzed  by  your  guns  or  the  planes  of  the 
English  and  not  afraid  of  the  movements  of 
the  8th  Fleet  or  the  10th  Fleet.  We  are 
carrying  on  and  we  are  confident  that  your 
life  will  be  a  short  one.  As  for  your  traitors, 
members  of  the  cabinet,  we  have  an  account 
to  settle  with  you.     Tou  will  either  resign 


or    meet    your    fate    shortly.     It  will    be   a 
black  fate. 

There  are  other  excerpt*  that  coold 
be  quoted  from  radio  Baghdad,  from 
radio  C&lro,  from  radio  Damascus,  but 
I  shall  not  presume  on  the  time  of  the 
House  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  It  is  tiue.  is  it  not.  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  many 
years  was  in  this  area  as  Ambassador  to 
Israel?   

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct. 

Mr.  BARRY.  And  that  was  in  the 
years  1959  to  1961? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    1959  to  1961. 

Mr.  BARRY.  During  that  time  the 
gentleman  made  a  constant  study  of  the 
situation  in  the  Near  East  and  associated 
that  study  with  travel  to  these  various 
areas;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  tried  to 
study  the  situation  as  much  as  I  could 
and  visited  Amman  and  Beirut. 

Mr.  BARRY.  After  the  gentleman  left 
that  post,  with  the  change  of  adminis- 
tration, he  continued  to  act  In  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  have  long 
believed  that  the  United  States  should 
do  everything  possible  to  contribute  to 
peace  in  the  Near  East.  I  think  this  re- 
quires a  skillful  and  creative  diplomacy. 
I  have  talked  with  regard  to  the  need 
to  develop  peace  In  the  Near  East  and  I 
think  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
this  to  become  a  reality;  and  conversely 
I  have  tried  to  Indicate  that  the  situa- 
tion. In  the  absence  of  a  clear  and  af- 
firmative policy  could  gradually  deterio- 
rate and  we  could  be  faced  with  serious 
hostilities;  that  the  situation  could  be- 
come sensitive,  as  I  believe  it  is  now. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  gentleman  was  a 
member  of  the  Atlantic  Council. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  am 
presently  a  member  of  the  Atlantic 
Council;  that  la  true. 

Mr.  BARRY.  The  perimeter  of  that  Is 
certainly  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  Coimcll 
is  essentially  concerned  with  Atlantic 
unity,  but  It  Is  obviously  concerned  with 
anything  that  touches  on  maintaining 
I>eace. 

Mr.  BARRY.  We  cannot  maintain 
peace  for  the  Atlantic  nations  unless  we 
do  have  peace  in  the  Near  East? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making  Is  quite 
obvious.  If  the  situation  deteriorates  In 
the  Near  East,  a  number  of  governments 
could  be  drawn  into  it  There  is  pres- 
ently the  possibility  of  300.000  to  500,000 
men  being  under  arms  in  that  area  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  This  I  think  could 
constitute  a  danger  to  peace  that  would 
affect  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  fine  contribution,  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  today  and  I  fully 
support  him  in  this  demonstration  of 
U.S.  Intentions.  This  is  within  the  field 
of  his  experience.  We  in  the  Congress 
need  today  to  take  greater  Interest  in 


the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  act  af- 
firmatively. I  thai\k  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  act  favorably  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  administration  does  not 
have  a  clearly  deflnied  policy  for  the 
Middle  East  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  think  there 
is  a  clear  need  to  have  a  clearer  policy 
and  a  policy  that  is  more  affirmatively 
stated;  hence  the  pertinency,  I  hope,  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  today.    ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  Did  the  gentleman  hap- 
pen to  read  the  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Saturday,  May  4,  by  Eldon 
OrifBths,  the  distinguished  commenta- 
tor on  International  affairs,  in  which  he 
describes  the  lack  of  a  coherent  policy 
for  the  Middle  Bast? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  have  had 
the  article  called  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  MORSE.  'W^th  the  gentleman's 
permission  I  should  like  to  read  a  couple 
of  paragraphs  from  this  article. 

It  is  clear  that  American  diplomacy  can- 
not make  up  Its  mind  what  to  do  about  the 
Middle  East.  Retujmlng  to  Washington  last 
weekend,  one  of  the  shrewdest  operators  the 
United  SUtes  liaa  ever  stationed  in  the  Arab 
lands,  confided  his  opinion  that  American 
policy  in  the  area  Is  In  an  unholy  mess. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  feci  that 
the  policy  is  far  from  ideal.  I  think  the 
test  of  a  policy  is  whether  we  are  moving 
toward  peace  or  toward  war.  I  think 
the  situation  today  clearly  shows  a  de- 
teriorating situation  in  the  Near  East, 
the  attempt  of  several  countries  In  that 
area  indirectly  to  utilize  what  appears  to 
be  outside  intervention  hoping  tor  the 
overthrow  of  one  or  more  legitimate 
governments.  Should  this  occur,  should 
something  happen  to  the  legitimate  Oov- 
emment  of  Saudi  Arabia  or,  particularly. 
Jordan,  this  would  be  a  matter  of  very 
pressing,  serious  concern  to  Israel!  I 
beUeve  our  commitments  to  Israel  are 
clear  and  must  be  fully  maintained. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  on  the  part 
of  any  country  in  the  Near  East  that  we 
would  respond  very  promptly  to  any 
threat  to  peace. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  as  yet  submitted  his 
resolution? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  No.  I  have 
not  as  yet  read  the  resolution.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  pertinent  to  do  so  at  this  point 
in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Could  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  tell 
me  approximately  ttie  amount  of  UJEk 
aid  that  has  gone  to  Israel  In  the  years 
past? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Approxi- 
mately $800  million;  something  in  excess 
of  that. 
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Mr.  STIN80N.    It  seems  extremely  in- 
consistent to  me  that  this  year  we  are 
in  the  process  of  phasing  out  our  foreign 
aid  to  Israel  but  at  the  same  time  in 
the  process  of  building  up  our  foreign 
aid  program  to  Nasser  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic.    If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  give  Colonel  Nas- 
ser this  year  approximately  $220  million 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  money.    This 
is  a  rather  strange  situation.    It  seems 
inconsistent  with  our  policy  of  the  past 
of  helping  to  build  up  Israel  that  now 
we  appear  to  be  in  the  process  of  build- 
ing up  the  United  Arab  Republic  so  that 
they  can  carry  on   aggression   against 
Israel  and  other  Near  East  countries.    I 
think  we  would  be  extremely  naive  if  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  $220 
million  that  we  are  giving  to  Mr.  Nasser 
is  not  going  to  end  up,  indirectly,  per- 
haps,   paying    for    some    Communist- 
manufactured  arms. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Nasser  is  getting  most  of  his  arma- 
ments from  the  Communist  govermnents. 
He  has  to  pay  for  them  through  some 
process.    Whenever  we  put  our  foreign 
aid  money'  into  Mr.   Nasser's  treasury, 
this  releases  some  of  his  funds  to  buy 
these  Commtmist  arms.    I  think  this  is 
wrong.    I  think  we  should  make  it  very 
evident  to  Mr.  Nasser  that  we  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  any  kind  of  aggressive 
act  on  his  part.    We  should  either  de- 
mand that  Nasser  stop  his  military  build- 
up or  withdraw  our  foreign  aid  from  him. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.    I  believe 
they  do  have  a  measure  of  relevance, 
particularly  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  the  President 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic  do  not  re- 
spect the  right  of  freedom  of  transit  in 
the  Suez  Canal  and  do  not  respect  the 
six  principles  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Security  Council  on  October  13,  1956. 
with  regard  to   free  and  open   transit 
through  the  canal  and,  particularly  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public directly  or  indirectly  may  be  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  certain  of  the  ac- 
tions as  represented  In  radio  broadcasts. 
I  would  also  refer  to  the  story  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  datelined  Algiers  on  May 
4  which  deals  with  "Nasser  Gets  Big  Al- 
giers Welcome.   Ben  Bella  Talks  of  Join- 
ing United  Arab  Republic. '    The  report 
from  Algiers  by  Don  Shannon  said  this: 
The    crowd,    reduced    by    a    thunderstorm 
that  delayed  the  rally  an  hour,  booed  lustily 
when  both  Ben   Bella  and   Nasser  declared 
Israel   their  common   enemy. 

Clearly,  any  nation  that  is  a  member  of 
the  U.N.  must  uphold,  in  my  opinion,  the 
principles  of  the  charter  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  charter  do  not  condone  con- 
tinuing belligerency  or  continuing  in  a 
state  of  war  or  apparent  state  of  war 
Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  this  Gov- 
ernment—the United  Arab  Republic- 
does  not  wish  to  live  within  the  precepts 
and  principles  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  believe  that  Is  a  matter 
for  concern  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
distingxilahed  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ih-st,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  House.  I  think  also  it  should 
be  underscored,  as  was  done  earlier,  that 
the  gentleman  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  floor  brings  a  great  deal  of  personal 
experience  not  only  because  he  has 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Israel,  but  also 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  has  devoted  him- 
self personally  to  these  problems.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  for  the  Con- 
gress to  have  men  who  can  lead  the  way 
and  point  the  way  not  only  for  the  Con- 
gress, but  for  America  in  setting  forth 
these  problems  with  which  we  are  in- 
volved from  day  to  day  in  our  life,  as  we 
know  it. 

I  think  it  is  also  important,  first,  to 
recognize  that  this  is  a  very  sensitive 
area.     Sometimes  I  think  we  overlook 
the  sensitivity  of  the  Middle  East  and 
the  problems  that  are  involved  there. 
I  think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  Ambassador  for  some  2  years 
to  Israel,  certainly,  he  can  give  us  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
acquired  as  a  result  of  that  service  and 
his  contact  with  the  heads  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  area.    I  think  It  Is  a 
sensitive    area    today,    particularly    in 
view   of   this   compact   that   has   been 
executed.    I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  America,  as  the  gentleman  stated 
earUer,   take   a  very  clear  posiUon  in 
advance  of  something  happening.     We 
do  not  want  something  to  happen  and 
then  to  have  America  react  to  the  situa- 
tion as  it  may  exist  at  that  time.    I  think 
it  Is  also  important  for  us  to  recognize 
that  America  has  many  interests  in  this 
area,  particularly  in  Israel,  a  coimtry 
that  has  been  free  and  a  country  that  is 
one  of  the  freedom-loving  countries  in 
the  world  today,  represented  by  people 
who  are  doing   their   best  to  promote 
freedom  in  the  world.    I  think  it  Is  very 
important  for  us  as  Americans  to  let  the 
people  In  Israel  know  that  we  are  going 
to  stand  in  back  of  them  and  that  we 
are  concerned  over  what  happens  in  that 
area.    It  is  important  for  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  speak  as  one  and  to  make  clear 
our  American  policy. 

That  policy  should  be  we  will  not 
tolei-ate  any  interference  with  sovereign 
nations  in  that  area. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  he  will  present  a  little  bit  later 
and  say  I  subscribe  to  that  wholeheart- 
edly. I  have  had  the  opportimity  of 
reading  the  resolution  and  consulting 
with  the  gentleman  before  he  took  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  I  subscribe  in 
toto  to  the  proposals  he  is  presenting  in 
this  resolution. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  it  is 
very  important  for  us  to  let  the  people 
in  that  part  of  the  world  know  that 
America  wUl  not  tolerate  aggression,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  protect  and  we  will 
stand  behind  the  country  of  Israel,  and 
we  will  not  pei-mit  any  aggression  against 
them  and  against  their  country. 


May  e 


So  I  want  to  again  commend  the  B«n 
Ueman  for  bringing  this  to  the  floor  S 
pointing  out  the  problems  that  exist  and 
suggest  that  this  Government  take* 
very  firm  and  strong  posiUon  at  this  timl! 
before  something  can  happen  whir^ 
would  indicate,  what  the  genUeman  w 
presented  the  infammatory  remain 
made  by  radio  and  otherwise,  that  thS 
situation  could  result  in  a  very  difflcuk 
propositon  within  a  matter  of  hours 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    I  thank  th* 
gentleman.  ^ 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.     Mr.    Speaker     win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.     I  yield  to  th# 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  remarks  here  todav 
particularly  In  view  of  his  wide  expert- 
ence  in  this  field  and  on  this  subject 
I  think  all  of  us  in  the  Congress,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  can  benefit  from  hit 
observations  because  of  the  firsthand  n- 
perlence  the  gentleman  has  had  in  deal- 
ing  with  this  problem  as  XJS.  Ambassa- 
dor  to  Israel. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
observation  the  gentleman  made  that 
this  is  a  difflcult  problem,  not  one  of 
easy  solution.  Statements  have  been 
made  that  we  ought  to  have  a  definite 
and  firm  policy.  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  our  Government — the  UB. 
Government — from  the  very  day  that 
Israel  was  formally  established,  has  been 
unequivocally  on  record  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  any  diminution  of  the  liberties 
and  sovereignty  of  that  great  democ- 
racy in  the  Middle  East.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  change  that  has  occurred  over  the 
last  15  years  imder  either  administra- 
tion. Democratic  or  Republican,  which 
would  in  anyway  alter  our  basic  funda- 
mental, unequivocal  position  that  thU 
Nation  will  not  tolerate  any  interfer- 
ence with  the  basic  freedom,  territorial 
rights,  boundaries,  and  sovereignty  of 
Israel. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUeman,  Has 
there  been  any  appreciable  or  substan- 
tive  change  in  that  position,  or  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  we  are 
today  as  firmly  committed  as  ever  to  the 
fact  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  action 
which  would  In  any  way  hamper  or  en- 
danger the  sovereignty  of  Israel? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  will  try 
to  respond  to  his  question,  and  I  think 
the  easiest  way  to  do  so  is  to  read  the 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  am  offer- 
ing. I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  I 
am  offering  this  in  the  broadest  biparti- 
san spirit  to  reemphasize  and  clarify 
that  it  is  a  policy  which  started  in  the 
Tnmian  administration  and  has  been 
continued  under  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, and  now  under  the  present 
administration.  I  do  feel,  however, 
there  are  certain  developments  that 
have  occurred,  particularly  the  possibil- 
ity of  outside  intervention  with  regard 
to  the  Government  of  Jordan  and  the 
Government  of  Saudi  Arabia  which 
could  be  sensitive  and  which  could 
prompt  a  very  rapid  response  from 
Israel. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  certainly  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  genUeman  for  bring- 
ing this  resolution  before  the  House.  I 
think  any  action  taken  at  this  time  to 
reaffirm  the  fundamental  determination 
of  this  country  that  we  are  not  going  to 
tolerate  InterfererKTe  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  Israel  serves  both  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  peace  in 

the  world. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  on  this  side 
would  Join  in  supporting  any  effort  in 
that  direction,  as  last  year  many  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  Joined  in  our 
similar  action. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  had  this  wide 
experience  in  this  particular  field.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  that  he  has  taken 
the  time  today  to  tell  us  about  the 
damaging  broadcasts  which  certainly 
must  be  curtailed,  and  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  and  knowledge 
on  this  subject.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  proposal. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  reply  to  the 
genUeman's  last  remark  I  just  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  thing  I  was  speak- 
ing about,  which  the  gentleman  Just 
presented  is  that  it  is  important,  as  I 
see  it,  because  of  the  sensitiveness  in 
this  area,  that  we  reaffirm  our  policy. 
And.  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reh)]  has  indicated,  for  us  to  re- 
affirm and  that  the  Congress,  with  bi- 
partisan support,  should,  along  with  the 
Executive,  indicate  to  the  people  in  the 
Middle  East  exactly  what  the  position 
of  the  United  States  Is  today  so  that 
there  can  t>e  no  question  about  it,  and 
I  would  be  hopeful  that  the  clear  an- 
nouncement from  this  Congress  and 
from  the  Executive  can  avert,  perhaps, 
the  type  of  thing  that  might  get  out  of 
hand. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  read  the  resolution  and  just  one  brief 
statement  or  two  before  I  yield  further, 
and  I  would  like  to  recall  the  statement  I 
made  on  the  House  fioor  on  March  12, 
wherein  I  said: 

The  House  will  recall  that  the  formation 
on  October  23,  1956,  of  the  last  joint  com- 
mand of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan,  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  "the  liquidation  of  Israel" 
in  large  measure  triggered  action  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  in  Sinai — as  Israel  be- 
lieved its  security  was  threatened  and  that 
its  survival  was  at  stake:  thereby  requiring 
action  in  self  defense. 

Now  we  are  having  the  beginning  here 
of  a  pattern  that  could  cause  concern,  the 
initial  statement  of  the  desire  to  form  a 
joint  military  command.  The  official 
statement  in  the  Arab  unity  proclama- 
tion that  there  would  be  such  a  joint 
military  command — although  I  note  that 
conversations  looking  to  the  formation 
of  that  command,  which  were  to  have 
started  May  13,  have  been  postponed — 
but  nevertheless  a  clear  statement  of  an 
intention  to  form  a  unified  military  com- 
mand and  the  statement  of  the  purpose, 
that  is.  the  liberation  of  the  Arab  home- 
land from  the  dangers  of  Zionism  and 


imperialism.  This  is  a  pattern,  when  put 
alongside  of  the  various  radio  broadcasts. 
gives  reason  for  increased  concern.  It 
could  trigger  an  acUon  wherein  military 
forces  could  be  involved,  and  It  could 
qiUte  clearly  threaten  the  security  and 
the  Integrity  of  Israel,  to  which  we  are 
committed,  and  it  IS  against  this  back- 
ground that  I  would  like  to  read  this 
resolution.  This  is  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas  on  May  25.  1950.  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  Issued  a  tri- 
partite declaration  pledging  themselves  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  frontiers,  or  armi- 
stice lines  In  the  general  area  of  the  Middle 
East;   and 

Whereas  on  April  9.  1966,  the  United  States 
Government  "in  accoirdance  with  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations"  declared  its  Intention  "with- 
in constitutional  means  to  oppose  any  ag- 
gression in  the  area"  and  Its  determination 
"to  support  and  assist  any  nation  which 
might  be  subjected  to  such  aggreMlon";  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  on  March  9,  1957, 
adopted  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  "cooperate  with  and  assist  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring  such  assist- 
ance In  the  development  of  economic 
strength  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of 
national  Independence,"  and  to  undertake  in 
such  area  "military  assistance  programs  with 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  of  that  area 
desiring  such  assistance"  against  armed  ag- 
gression from  any  country  controlled  by  in- 
ternational conununlsm,  including,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  the  use  of  United 
states  Armed  Forces  to  assist  any  such  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  outbreak  of  armed  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  would  be  likely  to  spread  to 
other  areas:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  ScTiate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
is  urged — 

to  reafflrm  the  deep  interest  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  peace  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Middle  East  area,  and  in  the 
realization  of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  area; 

to  reiterate  the  unalterable  opposition  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  the  use  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  among  any  of 
the  states  in  that  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
violating  or  altering  frontiers  or  armistice 
lines,  or  for  any  other  purposes  which  would 
threaten  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  area; 

to  make  clear  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Includes  in  its  definition  of  such 
actions,  subversive  activities  of  all  types 
undertaken  by  any  state  against  the  estab- 
lished government  or  governmental  insti- 
tutions of  any  state  in  the  area,  including 
the  use  of  clandestine  agents,  the  clandes- 
tine Introduction  of  arms,  and  so  forth,  into 
any  state  in  the  area,  or  the  making,  or  per- 
mitting to  be  made,  of  inflammatory  state- 
ments directed  against  any  state  in  the  area 
by  any  other  stated  or  by  its  leaders  or  recog- 
nized spokesmen,  or  by  radio  or  television 
from  the  territory  of  any  other  state  directed 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  any  other  state; 

to  state  that  the  United  States  Government 
considers  such  activities  to  be  violations  of 
both  the  spirit  and  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  the  United 
States  Government  is  committed  to  uphold; 
and 

to  declare  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  Government,  upon  the  request  of  any 
state  in  the  area  which  considers  itself 
threatened  by  any  such  action  by  or  from  the 
territory  of  any  other  state,  and  consistent 
with    its    obligations   as   a   member   of   the 


United  Nations,  inunediately  to  take  action, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  such  violation  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
in  this  field  is  unparalleled  by  anyone  in 
this  body,  deserves  the  congratulations 
and  the  thanks  of  all  of  us  for  bringing 
this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  area  in  which 
the  executive  has  the  principal  respon- 
sibility and  to  which  it  must  direct  its 
attention.  I  think  that  the  gentleman's 
resolution  will  help  focus  the  adminis- 
tration's attenUon  on  a  most  critical 
problem.  I  trust  the  resolution  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  near  future  and  I  certainly 
hope  and  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  persuade  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  as  soon  ai  possible. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  xl^ould  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguislied  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 

like  first  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  qualifications 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr,  Reid],  to 
speak  on  this  subject.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  in  mod- 
em times  had  a  more  beloved  ambassa- 
dor in  a  foreign  country  than  was  oxu* 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York  who 
was  for  a  number  of  years  Ambassador 
to  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  my  personal 
visits  to  the  State  of  Israel  and  in  talk- 
ing with  knowledgeable  men  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy,  I  know  something  of  the 
statesmanship  that  the  genUeman 
brought  to  this  area  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  and  on  behalf  of  all  na- 
tions and  persons  who  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  stability  and 
peace  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  New 
York  brings  balanced  judgment  on  this 
subject  too.  He  is  not  a  crusader  in  the 
wrong  sense.  He  is  a  statesman  in  the 
right  sense  who  knows  the  differences 
between  right  and  wrong  and  the  differ- 
ence between  principle  and  exp)ediency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  per- 
formed a  service  in  Introducing  this  res- 
olution in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  and  in  taking  the  fioor  to  speak 
on  this  subject.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  own  mind  but  what  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Department  of  State  is 
often  assisted  by  Members  of  Congress 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
and  who  have  had  experience  in  the  field 
speaking  honestly  and  forthrightly  on 
subjects  of  immediate  concern. 
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Unfortunately,  too  often  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Department  of  State  al- 
lows itself  to  become  so  torn  between 
various  pressvu*es  and  so  ensnared  in 
splits  between  divisions  eoid  levels  within 
Itself  that  it  freezes  at  the  control  stick. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  indecision  and 
ambivalence  on  the  question  of  what  is 
our  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 

To  some  extent  our  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  has  been  controlled  by  prag- 
matic considerations  first  and  foremost. 
There  is  smne  reason  for  this.  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  land  in  the  Middle  East  is  con- 
stantly under  the  probing,  searching  at- 
tack of  the  giant  to  the  north  and  east, 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  our  Government 
must  understand  also  that  our  country 
has  always  stood  for  principle,  for  free- 
dom and  for  the  independence  and  in- 
dividual rights  and  liberties  of  all  people. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any 
compromise  with  principle  insofar  as  the 
integrity  of  the  State  of  Israel  is  con- 
cerned. We  will  not  see  it  traded  away. 
Nor  can  we  be  a  party  to  a  breach  of  a 
contract  entered  into  freely,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  tripartite  agreement 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  re- 
fers to  in  his  talk  and  his  resolution. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  misunderstanding 
about  the  position  of  the  member  nations 
of  the  United  Nations  in  this  regard.  So 
what  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  done  is  to  remind  Members 
that  there  is  a  contract  outstanding 
which  obligates  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  independent  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East;  and  that  we 
are  on  record  in  the  United  Nations  to 
see  to  it  that  aggression  is  not  committed 
by  any  means  or  fashion  against  free 
peoples  and  independent  nations  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman's  resolution 
and  the  words  he  has  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  will  be  broadcast  far 
and  wide  and  that  they  will  serve  the  very 
useful  purpose  of  getting  our  friends 
downtown  in  the  State  Department  off 
center:  of  helping  them  clarify  policy 
which  at  the  moment  is  unclear. 

I  think  that  It  wo\ild  be  a  very  useful 
thing  if,  in  response  to  what  the  gentle- 
man has  stated,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  issue  a  very  clear  statement  defin- 
ing what  U.S.  policy  is  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  should  have  no  fear  of  do- 
ing this  for  the  very  simple  reason  that, 
as  I  said,  principle  cannot  be  disregarded 
and  the  world  will  respect  a  principle 
fairly  and  squarely  stated. 

We  will  not  lose  any  friends  by  doing 
this.  We  will  be  preparing  for  the  fu- 
ture by  doing  it.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  in  the  event  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  an  accident  in  the  Middle  East, 
any  kind  at  all.  whether  an  assassin's 
bxillet  should  find  a  target,  or  whether 
there  should  be  an  explosion  in  the 
streets  or  a  rising  of  some  kind,  it  could 
set  off  a  chain  reaction  of  the  most  fear- 
ful kind. 

It  behooves  us  to  plan  for  this,  to  be 
ready  for  it.  to  understand  that  if  such 
a  chain  reaction  should  set  in,  the  in- 
tegrity of  free  countries,  and  particu- 
larly the  integrity  of  the  free  nation  of 
Israel  would  be  under  dire  and  severe  at- 


tack. It  would  be  a  convulsion  that 
might  engulf  the  world. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  make  plans  for  the 
future.  It  is  not  easy  to  plan  for  con- 
tingencies, because  part  of  that  planning 
means  making  decisions  and  clear  policy 
which  is  publicly  and  openly  stated.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  that  clear  policy 
today. 

I  should  like  to  thank  our  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  remarks  today, 
and  for  his  carefully  worded,  statesman- 
like resolution.  I  am  delighted  to  co- 
sponsor  it  with  him  and  am  today  in- 
troducing it  alongside  of  his. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  for  his  eloquent,  perti- 
nent, forceful,  and  thoughtful  remarks, 
because  Indeed  we  do  have  a  contract 
outstanding,  a  contract  outstanding  since 
the  formation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  a 
contract  honored  by  every  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  do  those  things,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  just  pointed  out, 
that  would  represent  taking  action  now 
before  accidents  might  occur  that  could 
set  off  a  conflagration — the  implications 
and  the  scope  of  which  no  Member  here 
today  could  foresee.  The  danger,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  used  to  talk  with  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  on  this  subject,  is 
that  frequently  when  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government  has  become  unclear,  it 
Is  not  because  docimients  have  not  been 
clear  but  because  our  willingness  to  act 
has  been  questioned.  Secretary  Dulles 
felt  the  greatest  danger  in  foreign  rela- 
tions is  miscalculation  of  the  intentions 
of  any  state  and  particularly  those  of 
the  most  powerful  state  in  the  world  to- 
day— the  United  States.  Hence,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  make  crystal  clear  the 
main  elements  and  intentions  of  our  for- 
eign policy  and  our  willingness  to  act  in 
accordance  with  these  policies. 

I  think  we  have  a  situation  in  the  Near 
East  today  where  we  have  something 
that  we  can  honor.  We  can  honor 
peaceful  relations  with  peaceful  nations 
In  the  area.  We  can  honor  the  Integ- 
rity of  Israel.  We  believe  deeply  in  this. 
The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  are  basic  in  the  free  world. 
But  we  would  not  be  honoring  that  if  at 
this  juncture,  in  the  light  of  the  state- 
ments our  Government  has  already  made 
in  the  diplomatic  channels,  the  United 
States  did  not  speak  more  clearly  at  the 
same  time  and  with  one  voice. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  at  this  time 
we  approve  a  bipartisan  resolution  that 
would  express  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
of  the  American  people,  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  my  belief  that  in  so  doing, 
were  this  Congress  so  to  act.  the  Presi- 
dent could  reaffirm  that  this  resolution 
would  be  imderstood  by  those  who  ap- 
preciate human  liberty  and  human  dig- 
nity, and  by  all  who  oppose  outside  in- 
tervention. Our  purpose  must  be  to  see 
that  peace  in  our  time  is  a  reality,  and 
to  do  those  things  that  would  keep  the 
peace  before  any  dangers  can  come  along 
that  would  disturb  the  peace  and  would 
violate  the  border  or  territory  of  any 
country  in  the  area,  and  quite  obviously 


and  most  particularly  Israel  in  this  In 
stance. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ' 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  reading  the  resolution.  It  cer- 
tainly  answers  all  the  questions  that  bmrt 
been  raised  here  earlier. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Lindsay  1 ,  that  it  is  important 
for  the  legislative  bi-anch  of  the  Govern, 
ment  to  reaffirm  these  piinciples.  TiUg 
resolution  certainly  does  set  out  the  posi. 
tlon  that  has  been  stated  by  Presidmt 
Roosevelt,  by  President  Truman,  by 
President  Eisenhower,  and,  yes,  frequent- 
ly, by  Pi-esldent  Kennedy.  It  also  re- 
afflims  what  Mr.  Stevenson,  our  Am- 
bassador  to  the  United  Nations,  has  said 
repeatedly  in  the  United  Nations.  It  h 
my  hope  we  will  be  able  to  join  togethw 
in  Retting  this  resolution  approved  ao 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Got. 
ernment  can  serve  notice  on  those  who 
would  violate  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

As  the  gentleman  said  earlier  in  his 
remarks,  the  language  of  the  military 
agreement  signed  by  the  Arab  States 
should  be  most  disturbing  to  all  of  ui 
who  are  determined  to  preserve  a  just 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  the  resolu- 
tion to  this  body  today.  It  is  my  hope 
it  will  get  joint  bipartisan  support.  It 
will  certainly  help  President  Kennedy 
make  it  clear  to  those  in  the  Middle  East 
what  our  intentions  have  been  and  what 
they  are  now,  and  that  is  that  we  un- 
equivocally stand  behind  the  principle 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Israel  must  not 
be  violated.  So  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  to  this  Chamber  his 
gi-eat  experience  and  wisdom,  and  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  him  for  bringinf 
this  matter  to  our  attention  because  of 
the  experience  he  has  had  in  this  area. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  very  earnest 
hope  that  It  would  be  possible  not  only 
to  have  a  bipartisan  resolution  passed 
by  the  Congress,  but  for  the  President 
to  speak  so  that  the  United  States  will 
speak  with  one  voice.  I  think  this  is  s 
situation  where  clearly  there  are  enough 
indications  on  the  record  to  cause  con- 
cern. There  reportedly  have  been  rep- 
resentations by  our  Government  that 
have  not  t>een  wholly  heeded  by  some 
of  the  governments  In  the  area.  I  would 
think  that  the  Congress  speaking  as  one 
voice  and  the  President  speaking  with 
the  Congress  would  in  no  uncertain 
terms  indicate  our  clear  determination 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  oppose  ag- 
gression and  to  do  those  things  that 
would  fui'ther  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  peoples  of  the  area  for  life  and  lib- 
erty and  human  dignity  and  which 
would  preserve  our  desire  to  have  friend- 
ly relations  with  all  nations  in  the  Near 
East  and  to  have  a  clear  relationship 
that  would  protect  the  sovereignty  and 
integrity  and  security  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  very  distinguished  gentle* 
man  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRKLINOHUYSKN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  should  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  a  very  thoughtful  and 
provocative  presentation  today.  I,  too, 
share  the  gentleman's  concern  over  the 
recent  developments  in  the  Near  East.  I 
am  not  sure  how  often  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  is  able  to 
speak  with  one  voice,  but  I  do  think  it 
Is  entirely  appropriate  and  timely  that 
the  Congress  at  this  time  do  take  a  look 
at  the  situation  and,  perhaps,  come  up 
with  a  resolution  of  the  kind  the  gentle- 
man is  proposing.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  the  discussion 
he  has  made  here  today. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  like  to  add 
In  conclusion,  before  yielding  the  floor, 
that  I  think  the  United  States  bears  a 
particular  and  special  responsibility.  As 
the  leader  of  the  free  world  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  creatively  work  with  all 
the  nations  in  the  Near  East  so  that 
peace  becomes  a  true  reality.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  unless  we  speak 
clearly,  unless  our  foreign  policy  is  based 
on  respect  and  unless  the  foundation 
and  the  heart  and  mind  of  our  foreign 
pK>licy  is  clearly  understood  then  we 
may  have  friends  but  not  respect.  It  is 
only  when  we  speak  firmly  and  clearly 
and  with  one  voice  that  the  United  States 
can  be  truly  effective  and  can  be  said  to 
have  a  truly  effective  foreign  policy. 

So  it  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
take  note  of  the  events  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Near  East  and  the  formula- 
tion of  the  referendxim  leading  to  a  tri- 
partite United  Arab  Republic  with  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Iraq  and  the  full  statement 
in  the  Arab  unity  proclamation  which 
states  without  any  question  that  a  uni- 
fied military  command  is  being  estab- 
lished and  I  quote : 

For  the  esUblUhment  of  a  military  unity 
capable  of  liberating  the  Arab  homeland 
from  the  dangers  of  Zionism  and  Imperialism. 

I  would  hope  that  that  would  register 
clearly  on  the  U.S.  Government.  I  would 
hope  we  would  take  more  urgent  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  the  radio  warfare  that 
is  going  on  that  is  inflammatory  and  I 
hope,  above  all,  we  will  do  everything 
possible  to  work  out  peaceful  relations 
with  all  the  states  in  the  area,  to  respect 
the  close  relations  that  we  have  with 
Israel  and  the  commitments  we  have 
with  regard  to  the  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty of  Israel  and  to  see  to  it  that 
through  the  announcement  of  such  a 
concurrent  resolution  and  its  passage  by 
the  Congress  and  a  restatement  of  these 
matters  by  the  President  that  nothing 
will  happen  in  the  Near  East  that  will 
seriously  disturb  the  peace  and  threaten 
Israel  or  bring  on  hostilities  that  could 
lead  to  a  very  serious  conflagration  and 
to  a  major  war. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  resolution  and 
the  action  of  the  Congress  can  here  to- 
day and  \n  the  days  ahead  make  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  expressions  of  grave  con- 


cern regarding  the  security  of  Israel  in 
the  face  of  the  latest  alliances  and  con- 
soUdaUons  in  the  Near  East  today.  This 
is  a  matter  which,  I  believe,  should  be 
of  concern  to  us  all,  for  Israel  is  one  of 
our  most  trusted  friends  In  that  strategic 
area.  For  this  reason,  I  should  like  to 
Include  for  the  Record  my  remarks  to 
the  members  of  the  Connecticut  Zionist 
Region  on  this  timely  subject. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  follow: 

For  the  Security  of  Israel  in  the  Near 
East  Today 
I  am  grateful  for  your  Invitation  to  ex- 
press my  views  regarding  the  Importance  to 
the  United  States  of  the  security  of  Israel 
In  view  of  the  turbulent  conditions  In  the 
Near  East  today.  May  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  extend  my  greetings  and  best  wishes 
to  all  of  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  Annual 
Midyear  Conference  of  the  Connecticut 
Zionist  Region.  This  matter  is  such  an 
Important  one  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
as  well  as  to  those  of  Connecticut,  that  I  have 
requested  that  these  remarks  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Monday,  May 
6.  1963. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  ex- 
pressed lt«  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
yearnings  of  the  Jewish  people  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  homeland.  This  expression  has 
gone  far  beyond  moral  support  alone  and 
taken  the  form  of  direct  financial,  cultural, 
economic  and  technical  cooperation.  It  is 
presently  embodied  in  more  than  47  treaties 
with  amendments  and  extensions  between 
the  two  nations.  Ranging  all  the  way  from 
agricultural  commodities  and  atomic  energy 
to  defense  and  mutual  security  to  a  treaty 
of  friendship  In  trade  and  commerce.  The 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  Israel 
are  firmly  forged  and  I  hope  and  triist  that 
ns  the  years  go  by.  they  will  grow  even 
stronger. 

Conditions  In  the  Near  East  today  are  a 
cause  of  serious  concern  to  the  United 
States.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  of  the 
Near  Eastern  peoples,  compressed  by  cen- 
turies of  frustration,  has  finally  sprung  with 
an  almost  unbridled  passion  upon  a  world 
divided  by  two  bitterly  antagonistic 
Ideologies.  More  than  a  rivalry  between  East 
and  West,  this  conflict  Is  a  four-dlmenslonal 
war  for  annihilation,  not  restricted  to  men 
or  nations,  but  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
entire  Judeo-Chrlstlan  civilization  Itself.  To 
rip  Its  very  roots  from  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  peoples. 

It  Is  being  waged  at  every  level  with  all 
the  might  of  the  most  fearsome  barbarism, 
oriented  In  atheism,  that  the  modern  world 
has  ever  seen.  By  persuasive  control  of  the 
minds  of  the  simple  and  unsuspecting,  by 
the  threat  of  force  and  the  use  of  naked 
brutality  upon  the  weaker  peoples  who  op- 
pose; and  by  subversion  and  the  fermenta- 
tion of  civil  strife  within  the  nations  of 
those  strong  enough  to  resist.  By  sociologi- 
cal and  economic  warfare  upon  the  whole 
world  outside  of  the  Communist  conspiracy, 
they  are  determined  to  divide  and  conquer. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  vicious  onslaughts 
of  a  combined  ethnic  and  Ideological  Im- 
perialism in  recorded  history.  Worse  even 
than  the  overt  Nazi  German  nationalism, 
this  is  a  conquest  by  subterfuge,  propounded 
as  being  purely  Ideological  rather  than  the 
Slno-Russlan  Communist  aggression  that  It 
Is. 

The  United  States  leads  the  nations  of  the 
West  and  the  free  world  against  this  dark- 
ness today.  Nurtured  In  Jewish  and  Near 
Eastern  culture,  the  Western  nations  grew 
after  many  centuries  of  costly  trial  and  error 
through  the  age  of  the  enlightenment  to  the 
dawn  of  a  bright  and  hopeful  era  when  they 
declared,  after  World  War  II,  their  dedica- 
tion to  keeping  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy; and  security  and  self-determination  for 


the  peoples  of  every  nation  In  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  ethnic  cultures  and  social  and 
economic  ways  of  life. 

While  the  foregoing  would  aeem  to  belabor 
the  obvious,  I  stress  It  by  repetition  here,  be- 
cause It  was  within  the  context  of  this  por- 
tentous confrontation  that  the  new  State  of 
Israel  emerged  and  struggles  for  existence  to- 
day. It  Is  within  this  context  that  the  new 
nationalism  of  the  Near  East  is  developing. 
And  because  of  which  there  are  Indeed  grave 
Implications  for  all  concerned.  But  the  State 
of  Israel  has  proven  herself  to  be  a  faithful 
and  trustworthy  friend  to  o\ir  cause  despite 
the  difficult  conditions  with  which  she  Is 
surrounded.  She  has  withstood  the  threats 
of  Soviet  Russia  despite  her  tiny  size.  And, 
unlike  some  of  those  who  would  Imperil  her, 
she  has  not  tried  her  hand  at  the  dangerous 
game  of  trying  to  play  both  sides  for  advan- 
tage In  the  cold  war.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
this  country's  vows  of  lasting  friendship  and 
support  for  the  independence  of  Israel,  as  of 
all  States  of  the  Near  East.  Is  Inherent  In  our 
policies.  We  have  repeatedly  made  clear  our 
concern  for  Israel's  security.  We  have  adopt- 
ed this  policy  falthftilly,  leaving  no  doubts 
about  our  position.  And  I  hereby  pledge  my 
full  support  to  the  continuation  of  that  pol- 
icy, and  will  do  all  In  my  power  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  the  support  of 
that  policy. 

We  cannot  but  deplore  the  sad  condition 
and  plight  of  the  Jews  Inside  Russia  today. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  continuing  re- 
ports of  their  oppression  and  religious  cur- 
tailment at  the  hands  of  the  Communists. 
From  aU  Indications  these  outrages  are  In- 
creasing rather  than  decreasing.  We  can 
only  hope  that  that  unbreakable  faith  and 
Inner  courage  which  led  the  Jews  through 
centuries  of  persecution  and  even  through 
the  death  camps  of  Nazi  Germany  will  some- 
how preserve  them  now,  through  these  new 
trlbxilatlons. 

And  we  are  all  well  aware  that  should  this 
minister  plague  spread  to  and  engulf  the  lands 
wherein  other  Asian  Jews  live,  they,  too, 
would  fare  no  better.  And  we  are  dedicated 
as  well  to  the  preservation  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  those  Asian  countries. 

This  transcendant  conflict  underlies,  I  be- 
lieve, the  realities  of  life  today,  both  for 
Israel  and  the  United  States,  and  Jews  every- 
where. And  so  it  is  urgent  for  us  all  to  un- 
derstand our  common  purpose  with  our 
stanch  friend  in  the  Near  East  and  maintain 
that  unity  of  strength  and  purpose.  For 
anything  that  tends  to  divide,  weaken,  or 
undermine  our  lnn«-  strength  In  these  par- 
ticularly perilous  times,  whether  at  internal 
issues  or  international  zones  of  contact, 
tends  to  gnaw  away  at  the  very  ke3rBtone  of 
the  ramparts  of  Judeo-Chrlstlan  clvUization 
today.  If  this  mighty  dam  should  ever  be 
weakened  and  so  give  way;  in  the  deluge 
that  would  follow,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
there  would  be  no  return  for  us  to  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  and  en)oy  it  today,  ever.  For 
upon  Jews  and  Christians  everywhere  alike, 
the  bondage  of  an  alien  tyranny  would  faU 
so  heavily  that  the  realization  of  the  hiessage 
of  the  Passover  would  lay  many  centuries 
hence  In  a  very  dark  and  uncertain  future. 
With  the  help  of  God,  we  are  Joined  and 
pledged  that  this  shall  not  happen.  And  I 
am  sxue  that  it  will  not. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  that  any  Member  who  participated 
in  the  debate  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  material  relevant  to 
the  resolution  I  have  introduced  and  to 
the  subject 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


May 


FREEDOM  RIDERS'  BILL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  increasing  strength  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  the  gains 
which  have  been  achieved  in  many 
areas  are  the  result  in  large  measure  of 
the  courage  and  dedication  of  private 
Individuals  and  organizations  which  are 
willing  to  flght  for  civil  rights  with  di- 
rect nonviolent  action.  Freedom  rides, 
freedom  walks,  sit-ins,  boycotts,  and 
peaceful  picketing  are  expressions  of 
protest  against  the  persistent  evils  of 
segregation  and  discrimination. 

There  are  many  examples.  Freedom 
riders  suffered  violence  and  jail  sen- 
tences before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  promulgated  regulations 
banning  racial  discrimination  In  inter- 
state terminal  facilities.  Sit-ins  have 
continued  to  face  violence  and  arrest  in 
their  efforts  to  desegregate  chain  stores 
and  restaurants.  And  in  Mississippi,  a 
concerted  voter  registration  drive  is  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  Congress 
of  Racial  Equality,  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  acting  together. 

In  all  of  these  activities  civil  rights 
workers  are  constantly  subjected  to  the 
danger  of  arrest  and  conviction.     Ne- 
groes, who  have  participated  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi registration  drive,  have  been  ar- 
rested on  various  charges  ranging  from 
having  a  car  painted   the  wrong  color 
to  bigamy— Washington  Post,  September 
10. 1962.  page  AlO.    For  daring  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  individuals  have  been 
arrested  on  the  grounds  of  "trespass." 
"breach   of  the  peace,-  and   "criminal 
anarchy."    Although  the  Supreme  Court 
has  reversed  convictions  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  stigma  of  arrest  still  remains. 
Of  coxu-sc.  because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved, not  every  case  can  be  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.    Appeals  take  a 
long  time.    Today  there  are  almost  3.000 
Negro  and   white   student  sit-ins.  who 
d^nonstrated  peacefully  against  segre- 
gated cafeterias  and  restaurants  in  the 
South  as  long  ago  as  the  spring  of  1960. 
whose    cases    are    still   pending    in    the 
courts. 

It  Is  sad  testimony  to  our  success  in 
fulfilling  the  noble  goals  of  our  democ- 
racy that  Americans  who  strive  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution  are  penalized. 
These  citizens  are  acting  in  the  best  in- 
terests and  traditions  of  our  country  and 
deserve  our  highest  praise  and  encour- 
agement. 

To  protect  our  citizens  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  civil  rights  movement  I 
have  again  introduced  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides: 


law  of  the  United  States,  or  Incur  any  other  a  cftllA*.Hv«  A^f^^ 

€U«abmty  or  dl»quallflcatlon  under  any  8u<S  T«,l.f^^  .!^1  ^fl^"^   agreement  with 

law.  or  be  denied  the  right  of  employment  ^f^^^  *^  °*^<^^  country  which  wtt 

by  the  Oovemment  ot  the  United  States  or  ^^^^^  these  recommendations  shouldT 

the  Oovemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ^^  ^  strengthening  the  cause  of  ImJt 

or,  if  BO  employed,  be  subject  to  dismissal!  national  peace  and  make  this  a  kHT* 

solely  because  of  his  participation  in  any  world    for    future    generaUons    of   jS 
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peaceful  demonstration  or  other  peaceful  ac- 
tivity, the  object  of  which  U  to  achieve  equal 
rights  for  aU  persons  regardless  oX  race,  creed. 
color,  or  national  origin  or  to  resUt  discrimi- 
natory treatment  and  segregation  in  any 
public  facility  or  place  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  immediate  consid- 
eration of  this  measure  and  hope  that  it 
will  receive  a  favorable  response  by  the 
Congress. 


nations. 


DEFENSE  AGREEMENT  WITH 
ISRAEL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore      Under     hokhu^h     ""P^^^^^   ^^  vocational  r«. 
evious  order  of  the  Ho^e  Se  eentle-     ?.*,?iVi^"°5^v,?'"°f,^^^    throughout   £ 


previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  Fakbstein].  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  President  to  Invite  the  United 
Kingdom,  Prance,  and  any  other  inter- 
ested nation  to  join  with  this  country 
in  a  coUective  defense  agreement  with 
Israel. 

This  resolution  in  effect  Is  a  restate- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  tripartite 
agreement  entered  into  between  Eng- 
land, Prance  and  the  United  States-  and 


THE   MORE    REHABILITATION  TR» 
LESS  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  UikW 
previous  order  of  Uie  House  the  genuT 
man  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  FocAnrrl 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr._  POQARTY.  Mr.  Speaker  m. 
Febi-uary  21.  I  introduced  into  the  CorT 
gress  p.R.  4027.  enUtled  the  "VocaUo^ 
Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  isHnt 
The  general  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  «^ 
pand   and   improve   the  vocational  »«1 


country.  The  bUl  was  referred  to  thi 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  u! 
bor.  Hearings  on  the  legislation  hut 
not  been  announced. 

When  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation! 
bill  was  being  considered  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  last  week,  I  called  attentioo 
to  the  fact  that  over  100,000  handicapped 
individuals  were  rehabilitated  into  em 
ployment  through  the  State-Federal  pro- 
gram  of  rehabilitation  in  1962.  It  ii 
estimated  that  the  number  will  rise  to 
125.000  for  the  1964  fiscal  year.  We 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 


T.^'i^'^f^i'^.'ij!!f:^-¥r^k^i^n'^^r^^^^ 


at  this  time  of  that  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  stiU  the  policy  of  this 
Government  should  dispel  the  fears  of 
Israel  as  to  possible  acts  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  its  Arab  neighbors. 

FoUowing  is  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas,  on  May  25,  1950.  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  is- 
sued a  three-party  declaraUon  pledging 
themselves  to  hold  Inviolate  the  borders  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  to 
assure  and  guarantee  those  borders; 

Whereas  the  Congress,  on  March  9,  1957 
adopted  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  "cooperate  with  and  assist  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the  general  area 
of  the  Middle  East  desiring  such  assistance 
In  the  development  of  economic  strength 
dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
Independence,"  and  to  undertake  In  such  area 
military  assistance  programs  with  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  desiring  such  assistance 
against  armed  aggression  from  any  country 
controUed  by  IntemaUonal  communism; 

Whereas  the  outbreak  of  armed  conflict  in 
the  Middle  East  would  be  likely  to  spread  to 
other  areas; 

Whereas  recent  events  In  the  Middle  E:ast 
including  an  arms  buildup  by  the  Arab  SUtes 
with  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
international  peace :  Therefore  be  it 

Xeaolvea.  That  the  President  is  urged 
to  Invite  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance, 
and  any  other  interested  nations  to 
Join  with  the  United  States  in  a  collective 
defense  agreement  with  Israel,  and  any  other 
Middle  East  State  which  la  wlUing  to  Join 
and  carry  out  Its  obligations  under  such  an 
agreement,  and  to  provide  such  military  and 
other  assistance  and  cooperation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  territorial  integrity 


potenUalitles  of  vocaUonal  rehabilitation 
by  appropriating  ever  increasing  sums  to 
match  the  Federal  funds  available  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  With 
alert  and  efficient  administration  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels,  this  pro- 
gram  offers  one  of  the  best  examples  we 
have  of  a  truly  effective  Federal-State 
partnership  in  the  provision  of  an  essen- 
tial service  to  our  citizens. 

Significant  as  the  progress  has  been  In 
recent  years,  it  remains  a  tragic  fact 
that  not  over  one-third  of  the  handi- 
capped individuals  needing  rehabilita- 
tion services  in  any  given  year  are  beinf 
served.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this.  The  program  is  still  not  well 
enough  known  to  the  general  public. 
Physicians  and  others  who  have  first 
access  to  handicapped  individuals  are 
slow  to  recognize  the  potentials  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  for  the  restoration 
of  their  patients  or  clients  to  maximum 
usefulness  in  their  communities.  Some 
of  the  problems  are  legal,  and  it  is  to 
correct  some  of  the  legal  inadequacies 
that  I  introduced  HM.  4027. 

The  rigid  requirement  that  handl- 
capped  individuals  are  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive rehabilitation  service  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  naay 
become  employable  serves  as  a  barrier 
to  the  acceptance  of  many  of  the  most 
severely  handicapped  individuals.  In  the 
bill  I  introduced,  it  is  provided  that  the 
State  rehabilitation  agencies,  with  the 
use  of  Federal  funds,  may  provide  any  re- 
habilitation services  up  to  18  months  for 
the  mentally  retarded  and  up  to  6  months 
for    any    other    groups    during    which 


Notwlthstandlrur  an*  T,ro-„..4«„   r.,  i        *  *^**  poUUcal  Independence  of  any  nation  In  ^°^     "»y     Otner     groups     duri 

th.  ^£^  "nile^i  Kli  demiS^nl  ^T*^'  "^f  '''^'"**  »•  '  ^"'^  *«  "^»  '^^   rehabilitation   potenUal    is   beinf 

Ucense.?SS.b2n?Sr«S?^iiSerdS^J  o'S:JTt  on""'"'   ""^"^  ''^'^  ''^  *"^  determined,   -mis  will  have  the  practical 

»c      «er  any  otner  nation.  ^q^^  ^^  enabling   State  rehabUltatkm 


agencies  which  now  feel  the  necessity 
of  passing  judgment  upon  the  emPjoy- 
ablUty  of  applicants  very  early  In  their 
contact  with  the  agency  to  expend 
more  time  and  more  money  in  niaklng 
this  important  determination.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  time  after  time  that. 
in  the  case  of  many  severely  handicapped 
individuals,  particularly  the  mentally  re- 
tarded it  is  Impossible  to  pass  judgment 
on  the'employabllity  of  such  Individuals 
until  they  have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

In  another  section  of  the  bill,  provision 
is  made  for  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  to  help  them  establish  rehabilita- 
tion facilities,  including  workshops  for 
the  very  severely  disabled.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  many  of 
the  most  severely  disabled  people.  In- 
cluding the  mentally  retarded,  must  have 
a  transitional  experience  of  work  before 
they  can  be  expected  to  compete  with 
others  In  open  employment.  Under  this 
legislation,  we  hope  to  construct  the  spe- 
cific types  of  vocational  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities which  will  help  obtain  this  ob- 
jective. 

In  other  sections  of  the  bill,  it  Is  pro- 
vided that  private  funds  may  be  used  to 
match  Federal  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rehabilitation  facilities  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  In  still  another  section,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  local  taxing  units  may  partici- 
pate in  the  program  by  financing  reha- 
bilitation services  above  the  State  level 
for  their  own  communities.  Both  of 
these  provisions  will  result  in  far  greater 
general  local  community  activity  in  the 
rehabUitation  field. 

The  improvement  and  expansicMi  of  re- 
habilitation services,  while  primarily  de- 
veloped for  the  benefits  such  services  can 
be  to  Individual  handicapped  persons.  Is 
clearly  In  the  national  interest.  The 
more  rehabilitation  we  have  the  less  de- 
pendency we  have.  The  less  dependency 
we  have  the  less  call  for  public  assistance 
in  other  forms  of  relief.  Every  year  we 
delay  the  needed  reforms  in  vocational 
rehabllltatlcm  legislation,  we  are  losing 
ground  that  can  never  be  regained.  It 
has  been  a  disappointment  to  me  that 
4  months  of  this  session  have  passed 
without  hearings  on  this  legislation  being 
announced.  In  the  light  of  comprehen- 
sive hearings  conducted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  dur- 
ing the  previous  Congress,  It  is  felt  that 
a  minimum  of  hearings  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  report  a  good  bill.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  committee  action  will 
come  before  long  and  that  a  bill  can  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  accepted  by  the  Senate  dining  this 
session. 


WE  HAD  BETTER  CHANGE  OUR 
STRATEGY  FOR  THE  UPCOMINO 
TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss]  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.REU8S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  xevlse  atul  extend  my 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  Kennedy  round-of- 
trade  negotiations  imder  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962.  The  negotiations 
start  with  a  ministerial  meeting  of  the  44 
countries  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  at  Geneva  on  May  16. 

Already,  we  who  believe  In  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  expanding  free  world  trade 
OF>en  to  all  have  been  disappointed  at 
the  course  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
The  act  was  designed  to  permit  down-to- 
zero  bargaining  on  many  of  the  major 
groups  of  commodities  produced  In  the 
leading  Industrial  countries.  Second,  it 
was  designed  to  get  into  operation  fast, 
so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  help  for 
our  lagging  employment  and  growth,  and 
for  our  chronically  Imbalanced  interna- 
tional payments.  Third,  it  was  designed 
to  aid  all  the  countries  of  the  free  world 
on  a  multilateral,  nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  our 
State  Department's  obsession  with  the 
Common  Market  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  has  prevented  our 
attaining  the  first  two  objectives. 

ZXaO    BAKCAIKtNO    rALLS    BT   THE    WATSIDE 

The  clause  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
allowing  down-to-zero  bargaining  was 
conditioned  on  Britain's  Joining  the 
Common  Market.  With  Britain  and 
other  members  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  down-to-zero  clause  would  have 
affected  some  26  major  commodity 
groups.  Without  them  in  the  Common 
Market,  the  clause  evaporates  into  thin 
air,  since  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
there  are  simply  no  commodity  groups 
which  qualify.  With  Britain  out  by  De 
Gaulle's  veto  of  last  January  14.  the 
zero-bargaining  clause  of  the  Trade  EIx- 
pansion  Act  has  become  a  nullity. 
Through  using  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
as  a  bludgeon  to  obtain  British  entry 
into  the  Common  Market,  we  have  ren- 
dered useless  the  principal  bargaining 
p>ower  of  the  act. 

The  same  distortion  of  emphasis  has 
resulted  in  a  lamentable  slowdown  in 
canylng  out  the  act.  The  act  became 
law  in  October  1962.  Had  we  started 
the  day  after  the  act  was  signed  to  go 
through  its  procedural  exercises,  we 
would  have  been  ready  to  negotiate  to- 
day. Instead,  we  waited,  hoping  against 
hope  that  Britain  would  Join  the  Com- 
mon Market.  As  a  result,  we  are  only 
now  pulling  ourselves  together,  and  it 
looks  as  if  negotiations  cannot  even  start 
until  about  this  time  in  1964 — ^at  least  a 
year  later. 

"IT  THE  COMMON    MARKET   WON'T    PLAY,   ALL   IS 
LOST" 

Now  our  Common  Market  fixation  is 
about  to  lead  us  into  a  third  and  most 
distressing  distortion  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  The  act.  as  I  have  said, 
was  designed  to  enable  us  to  bargain 
down  tariffs  not  just  with  the  Six  of  the 
Common  Market — to  whom  we  sell  one- 
fifth  of  our  exports,  some  $4  billion  an- 
nually— but  with  the  whole  free  world 
membership  of  the   rest  of  GATT — to 


whom  we  sell  four-fifths  of  our  exports. 
some  $16  billion  annually. 

But  our  apparent  policy  for  the  up- 
coming preliminary  OATT  meeting  In 
Geneva  is  to  say.  "We  are  going  to  nego- 
tiate mainly  with  the  Common  Market; 
and  if  the  Common  Market  proves  diffi- 
cult, we  are  going  to  punish  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world  by  calling 
off  the  whole  negotiations." 

"If  the  Common  Market  won't  play, 
all  is  lost"  appears  to  be  the  UJS.  official 
bargaining  attitude.  If  the  Common 
Market  sticks  to  its  proposed  protective 
farm  ix>Ucy  on  wheat,  com,  feed  grains, 
rice,  and  poultry ;  or  if  It  refuses  to  make 
adequate  concessions  to  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Denmark,  and  the  other  countries  hurt 
by  its  farm  i>olicy;  or  if  it  refuses  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  by  substantially 
lowering  tariffs  on  Industrial  products — 
if  any  of  these  things  happen,  we  will 
end  the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotia- 
tions, and  leave  ourselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  high  and  dry.  No  use 
bargaining  with  the  rest  of  the  44-mem- 
ber  GATT.  so  the  argument  runs,  be- 
cause tariffs  lowered  by  such  bargain- 
ing would  simply  result  in  the  unjust 
enrichment  of  the  Common  Market 
through  most-favored-nation  treatment. 

Orrs    PRESENT    BAHGAnmrO    BTRAIZCT 

This  bargaining  strategy  has  been 
extensively  reported  in  the  press  re- 
cently. 

For  example,  on  April  29, 1963,  Special 
Trade  Negotiator  Christian  A.  Herter 
told  the  UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  the  United  States  would  end  the 
Keimedy  round  unless  the  Common  Mar- 
ket rids  itself  of  its  agricultural  protec- 
tionism. 

Before  we  engage  In  far-ranging  tariff  re- 
ductions on  Industrial  products — 

Said  Mr.  Herter— 

we  feel  that  we  must  have  Indications  that 
the  Common  Market  Is  not  adopting  a 
restrictive  trade  policy  on  agrlcultur*. 

The  press  has  for  some  weeks  been 
saying  the  same  thing. 

March  21,  1963.  Associated  Press  story 
from  Washington: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  U.S.  appreheotlon 
•  '  •  U  the  possibUity  that  Prance  and 
perhaps  one  or  more  of  the  other  market 
nations  may  Insist  on  exempting  tlMlr  farm 
products  from  tariff  cuts  to  protect  their 
agricultural  economies.  In  such  a  case. 
Washington  sources  Bald,  the  United  States 
would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  bargain  tar 
tariff  reductions  on  industrial  goods.  The 
clear  implication  was  that  a  protactloDlst 
stand  by  President  de  OauUe  on  agricultural 
commodities  might  bring  OATT  talks  to  a 
premature  stalemate. 

March  29,  1963.  Paul  Cremona,  cor- 
respondent in  Geneva,  reporting  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

In  the  Kennedy  roiind  (the  Americans] 
add,  industrial  tariff  cuts  can  only  be 
negotiated  after  the  agricultural  Issue  has 
been  cleared  up. 

April  1,  1963,  comment  In  UJS.  News 
&  World  Report : 

New  round  of  OATT  aeaalODa  woat  gei  off 
the  ground.  VA.  ofllclala  ware.  If  tte  six 
Common  llarket  nation*  retata  stW  farm- 
import  curbs.     United  States,  in  the  past. 
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has  been  wlUlng  to  pass  over  the  touchy 
agriculture  Issue.  But  now  farm  tariffs  will 
have  to  be  put  on  the  bargaining  table.  The 
position  to  be  taken  by  U.S.  negotiators:  No 
bargaining  by  you  on  agriculture,  no  bar- 
gaining by  us  on  Industrial  products. 


May  e 


duatrles;    too    radical    a    reduction    In    the 
conunon  external  tariff  of  the  Six  would  Jeop- 
April  13.  1963,  article  on  "Getting  Set     ardlze  the  cohesion  of  the  Common  Uu 


discusses    the   French   atUtude   toward  try.    We  exported  $483  million  of  thM. 

tariff  reductions:  to  the  Common  Market  in  fiscal  vS 

Not    only    would    a    massive    Incursion    of  about  40  percent  of  our  total  ftgrlcultmu 

j^nierlMm  goods  menace  several  French  In-  exports    to    the    Common  Market.     Thm 
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for  Kennedy  Round."  Business  Week 

Washington's  hope  Is  that  enough  wUl  be 
known  about  ECC's  farm  policy  and  the 
feasibility  of  global  commodity  agreements 
by  next  year,  so  that  the  United  States  can 
go  ahead  with  the  bargaining  on  Industrial 
tariffs.  •  •  •  The  French  Ck>vemment  Is 
telling  Its  partners  In  EEC  that  it  will  re- 
fuse to  have  farm  products  Included  in  the 
Kennedy  round  unless  real  progress  Is  made 
first    on    the    common    agricultural    policy 


ket.  Paris  has  not  gone  to  so  much  trouble 
to  exclude  Britain  only  to  let  in  the  United 
States   by   the    back   door.     Wholesale   con- 


propoeed  Common  Maricet  policy  would 
kill  off  a  large  part  of  these  US.  expotti 
We  have  two  remedies.    We  should  dm 
both  of  them. 

On  a  unilateral  basis,  we  can  invoke 
cessions  to  the  United  Stetea  would  also  be  section  252  of  the  Trade  Ejqjansion  Act 
detrimental    to   the   agrlcultiu^l   policy   of     of  1962.    Under  section  252: 

Whenever  unjuatlflable  foreign  hnDort 
restrictions  •  •  •  oppress  the  commercTof 
the  United  States  •  •  •  the  President  thau 
take  all  appropriate  and  feasible  steps  withia 


the  Six.  as  well  as  to  their  relations  with 
Africa:  this.  In  the  eyes  of  Paris,  weighs  as 
heavily  as  the  threat  to  France's  metallurgi- 
cal, chemical,  coal,  and  textile  industries. 


French  industrialists  go  even  further  than     his  power  to  eliminate  such  restrlcMoaT 
le  Oovemment  and    •    •    •    Jn   th^i^  tri^w  >  »«»"n.i,ions. 


the  Government  and 


in  their  view  a 


With  EEC's  farm  program  as  badly  bogged  »*i;»»8*>tforward    application    of    the    same  Included  within  the  "steps"  which  the 

down  as  it  is  today,  this  almost  amounts  to  a  f"'"  ^  5?"  enormous  American  trusts  and  President    may    take    are    to    "suspend. 

French  veto  of  the  Kennedy  round  In  ad-  ^im^J^*  ^^\  =}"°P**°  undertakings  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  application  «f 

-.«-..  resembles  a  struggle  between  a  mouse  and      K««„fl*„  «#  ♦ • »'K'"^«i.iun  ci 


vance. 


'suspead, 

----« o-  miuiuiaw,  ui   prrvent  uie  application  (tf 

struggle  between  a  mouse  and  benefits  of  trade  airrp«.m«.nt  oor^^li  7  * 

an  elephant How  can  there  be  real  ^"!.tl^.°;  ..     ,  <1**'^^™®°^  Concession. 

April  28.  1963.  New  York  Times  arUcIe     competition  with  General  Motors.'  u.  vu-  ^  P  ?^«  ifi         V^?  country  imposing  the 

by  Brendan  M.  Jones-  "*"■    president    of    the    French    employers,  ""Jusunable  restrlcUon. 

m^r.^^\A  th.  n^rr.rr^f.r.  Mo.v-*  K-  -<in-»  *«    recchtly   askcd   "so   loug  as   its   enormous        On  a  mulUlateral  basis,  we  should  take 

ne^SiS  ^?v??ZtL^umi,of^iSi*J^    P^'^'  »^  '^'^"'"^  «»Pl^»  re«>urce..  lu  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  (S! 

S^U^^S't^^^tS^S'^e*^"^     considerable   profits,    enable   it   to   have   re-  eral    Agrtsement    on    TarilTs    and    tS 

3li^^nr^"irw^^MSb!fm  ^u^     S:^aue:  "^tt^  nTme^".n^K:^''n?r J*"*;"^  T^""^  ^"'^^  countries  against  theT^! 

arise.    The  effect  would  be  tb  stymie  special     ^^^to  toe  mdSJSlii^^^L,,.^;  ^iAca^on  or  Impairment  Of  benefits  m- 

negotiations    with    Britain   or    Japan%r     ZZ^ ^.^:r^"^:^^n^oT'i^l  cruing  to  them  under  that  agreement 

"Wcu^  made  to  either  of  th«je  coun-      "t^T^^:^  ''-^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  to^tSiSTSe^  'mSsf  ^oTt^olllS;;; 

tries     would,      xinder     most-favored-natlon  tAriflT  rtki^n  tnr  nlv^Hll/.f.  ««  -.Kj^tT^^T 

policy,  have  to  be  extended  to  the  Common        All  this  is  a  gloomy  prospect.    If  the  ^i^mJZllS^^h^v^^r.^^fMi^ 

Market.    Thus,  the  Common  Market  would     Common  Market  is  intransigent    if  the  ^^^JffJ^^yjP"*!^ 'lave  applied  dW^^ 

gam  the  benefit  of  an  extra  tariff  concession     six  says  "StoD  the  worW^iw^nt  t^  ^t  ^^\  ^*^-     ^^  "^'^  common  tariff  for 

without  making  a  compensating  one  of  its      off  "^e  are  aoDarenJlv  ^^nt  f]^  r.i?r,f.h  *  ^^''^^  ProduCt  is  likely  to  be  some  aver- 

own  to  this  country.  «„;«.^!.        ^ »?.         *    about  to  punish  age  Of  the  rates  previously  applied  by 

Such  unrequited  benefits  to  the  Common    ""'^^ves  ana  the  rest  of  the  free  world  the  various  member  countries  which  liii 

Market  would  go  very  much  against  the    "^  ^JJ^f  ^f  H?®  '^^^^tlaUons  for  ex-  pUes  that  some  will  lower  and'others  ^ 

grain  for  the  United  States,  especially  after     Panding  trade  then  and  there.  r-Ise  their  tariffs  to  thi.  Uv..i      tt«!«Z 

limited    bargaining    by    the    European    bloc.  kxb,  ro.  a  ,«w  «,atwt  arUcle    mV^  of    GATT     Se    r,«S2^ 

It   U   probable   they   would   also   limit   new         „       c        u.         .^,  ■*^'»*»  arwcie    -a-aa  v    01    O A 1  r,    Uie    CUStOBU 

agreements  with  other  countries.  ^^    Speaker,  this  need  not  be.    We  union  may  not  adopt  "duties  and  other 

Consequently,  the  negotiations  with  the    should    Jettison    our    apparent    present  regulations  of  commerce  on  the  whole 

Ckinunon  Market  are  being  approached  by    Strategy,  and  instead  adopt  a  strategy  higher  or  more  restrictive  than  the  gen- 

administration  officials  as  the  key  to  a  gen-     directed  at  the  whole  free  world,  rather  eral  incidence  of  the  duties  and  general 

than  one  in  which  the  Common  Market  regulations  of  commerce  applicable  in 

can  all  by  itself  call  the  time.  the  constitutent  territories  prior  to  the 

Specifically,   we   should   announce   at  formation  of  such  union."     If  some  cus- 

Oeneva  on  May  16  that  we  hope  that  ♦^™*   union    members   raise   duties  on 

the  Common  Market  will  join  us  at  the  Products  on  which  they  made  conces- 

negotiations  in  working  for  restrictions  sions  in  earlier  trade  negotiations  to  a 

on  agricultural  and  industrial  products  greater  extent  than  other  members  lower 

that  are  loW,  low,  low,  and  that  apply  their  duties  on  such  products,  they  may 

on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis   through  ^  called  upon  to  compensate  injured 

the  whole  free  world.     Better  still,  the  countries   by    making    equivalent   tariff 


era!  lowering  of  world  trade  barriers. 

To  recapitulate,  then,  our  bargaining 
strategy  seems  to  be  this:  Bargain  only  with 
the  Common  Market;  and  if  the  Common 
Market  wlU  not  give  on  either  agricultural 
or  mdustrial  products,  end  the  ball  game. 

THX  COMMON   MASKKT's  POSmOK 

What  makes  our  bargaining  position  a 
strategy  headed  for  almost  certain  failure  Is 
that  the  conditions  of  failure — Common 
Market  intransigence — are  highly  likely  to 
come  to  pass.  True,  a  number  of  members 
of  the  Six  undoubtedly  want  to  be  reason- 
able about  the  upcoming  negotiations.  But 
any  one  member  can  transform  the  Six  Into 
an  unreasonable  roadblock.  France  proved 
that  by  its  January  14  veto  of  Britain's  entry. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  strong  elements 
exist  in  the  Common  Market  which  are 
quite  content  with  Its  proposed  agricultural 
protectionism. 

Strong  elements  exist  also  which  find  its 
relatively  high  external  tariff  on  industrial 
goods,  coupled  with  the  increasingly  free 
exchange  of  goods  between  memt>ers  of  the 
Six.  an  economic  advantage  beyond  compare. 
Here  are  six  mighty  Industrial  countries  of 


administration  should  announce  its  m- 
tention  of  asking  Congress  to  amend  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  so  as  to  permit 
down-to-zero  bargaining  rather  than  the 
50-percent  tariff  cuts  permissible  under 
the  act  as  it  now  stands. 

But,  above  all,  we  should  make  clear 
to  the  Conunon  Market  right  at  the  start 
that  our  aim  is  free  worldwide  tariff 
bargaining,  with  the  help  of  the  Common 
Market,  if  we  can;  without  It  if  we  must. 

All  is  not  lost.  We  are  by  no  means 
helpless  if  the  Common  Market  decides 
on  intransigence  at  Geneva,  either  now 


Europe,  Invited  to  form  a  bloc  which  gives    ^r  late  in  the  negotiating  game,  as  in 


them  a  tremendous  Internal  market,  and  the 
right  to  discriminate  in  their  tariffs  against 
the  rest  of  the  world — all  with  the  cheers  of 
the  free  world  ringing  in  their  eturs.  Who 
would  not  be  happy  at  being  granted  a 
special  license  to  discriminate,  while  at  the 
same  time  receiving  the  applause  of  those 
discriminated  against? 

So  the  Ukellhood  of  Intransigence  by 
the  Six  is  very  real.    A  discerning  arti- 


the  case  of  the  veto  of  Britain.    We  have 
some   excellent  legal   weapons,   and   we 
would  be  poor  bargainers  Indeed  if  we 
failed  to  point  out  what  they  are: 
AGaicrtn.TURAX.  paoracnoNtsM 

First.  Possible  action  against  protec- 
tionism on  agricultural  products. 

The  Common  Market  is  in  the  process 
of    adopting    a    protectionist  policy    on 


cle  in  the  Economist  for  April  13,  1963,    wheat,  com.  feed  grains,  rice,  and  poul- 


reductions  on  other  products. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Common 
Market  can  offer  the  United  States  ade- 
quate compensation  for  agricultural  re- 
strictions through  reductions  of  the 
Common  Market  tariffs  on  industrial 
goods.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Common 
Market  to  make  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  countries  like  Canada.  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  Argentina,  and  Denmait. 
since  their  exports  of  industrial  goods 
to  the  Common  Market  are  insignificant 
compared  to  their  exports  of  agricultural 
products. 

Accordingly,  if  the  Common  Market 
adopts  its  announced  agricultural  policy, 
It  would  violate  article  XXIV  of  GATT, 
and  the  Common  Market  would  be  "nul- 
lifying and  impairing"  concessions  pre- 
viously made  by  its  member  countries, 
within  the  meaning  of  arUcle  XXllI  of 
OATT.  Under  article  xxiii  a  country 
which  is  injured  by  the  Common  Mar- 
ket's agricultural  policy  is  authorized  to 
withdraw  previous  concessions  to  the 
Common   Market's   member   countries, 


and  may  also  be  released  from  any  ob- 
ligation to  the  Common  Market  member 
countries. 

soMS  raacsDKKTS  roa  acTAUATioir 

Such  retaliatory  action  under  GATT 
uTUi  to  fact  employed  In  a  1953  OATT 
decision  on  1961  U,S.  import  restrictions 
on  dairy  products.  I>r.  Howard  Piquet, 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  prepared 
the  following  report  for  me  on  this 
decision: 

At  the  aUth  aeasloa  of  the  contracting 
nsrtles  to  the  GATT  the  representatives  of 
Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  supported  by 
the  delegates  of  Australia.  Canada.  France. 
Italy  New  Zealand,  and  Norway,  complained 
that  the  restrictions  on  Imports  of  dairy 
products  mtroduced  by  the  United  States  on 
August  »  W51.  under  aectlon  104  of  the  De- 
fmas  Production  Act  oC  1960,  had  nimifled. 
or  unpaired,  wtthln  the  meaning  of  article 
XXm  o<  the  OATT.  concessions  granted  by 
the  United  SUtes.  They  also  malntaiixed 
that  the  restrictions  constituted  an  infringe- 
ment of  article  XI,  which  provides  for  the 
eUmlnatlon  of  quantitative  import  restric- 
tions. In  view  of  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  VS.  Oovemment  to  have  sec- 
tion  104  repealed  by  Congress,  however,  the 
contracting  parties  agreed  to  leave  the  matter 
on  Uie  agenda. 

At  the  seventh  session  of  the  GATT  (after 
Congress  had  decided  not  to  discontinue  the 
so-called  cheese  amendment)  Canada,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  and  New  Zealand 
•Uted  that  their  export  trade  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts continued  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  X3B.  Import  quotas  and  stated  that  main- 
tenance of  the  restrictions  by  the  United 
SUtes  under  section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  constituted  an  infringement 
of  the  OATT. 

The  Netherlands  Government  asked  that 
the  contracting  parties  permit  it  to  restrict 
imports  of  wheat  flour  from  the  United 
States  during  1963  in  order  to  compensate 
for  the  damage  suffered  by  Netherlands 
exports  as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  United  States  under  section  104. 

Contracting  parties  authorized  the  Nether- 
lands to  reduce  its  imports  of  wheat  flour 
from  the  United  States  In  1953  from  72,000 
to  60,000  metric  tons.  The  Netherlands 
representative  gave  assurance  that  this  retal- 
iatory measure  would  be  applied  only  so 
long  as  VS.  restrictions  continued  in  force. 
Section  104  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  expired  on  June  30. 1963. 

More  recently,  we  ourselves  had  occa- 
sionto  apply  to  OATT  under  article 
XXm.  In  November  1962.  we  informed 
OATT  that  France,  by  maintaining 
quota  restrictions  on  the  import  of  fresh 
and  processed  fruit  and  vegetables,  was 
impairing  concessions  that  this  country 
had  given.  The  members  of  OATT  found 
that  France  was  in  violation  of  article 
XXni  and  that  It  was  impairing  U.S. 
concessions  granted  during  the  196&-6I 
DUlon  round.  We  were,  therefore,  given 
permission  to  work  out  a  withdrawal  of 
concessions  to  Fi'ance. 

There  is  nothing  illiberal  about  the 
U.S.  retaliating  against  the  Common 
Market,  either  under  section  252  of  tlie 
Trade  Expansion  Act  or  under  article 
XXin  of  OATT,  If  the  Common  Market 
persists  in  Its  agricultural  protectionism. 
We  would  be  guilty  of  far  greater  dis- 
service to  the  cause  of  liberal  trade  If 
by  our  Inaction  we  condoned  trade  dis- 
crimination by  six  of  the  most  prosperous 
countries  In  the  world. 


nrommiAL  ntoncnoifiBX 

Second.  Possible  action  against  pro- 
tectionism on  industrial  products. 

If  the  Common  Market  is  unyielding 
in  its  agricultural  protectionism,  or  fails 
to  make  adequate  compensation  for  !ts 
agricultural  protectionism,  or  falls  seri- 
ously to  bargain  down  Industrial  tariffs, 
we  should  not  sulk  and  retire  from  the 
negotiating  table. 

Instead,  we  should  vigorously  bargain 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Sweden.  Den- 
mark, Norway.  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Portugal — the  European  Free  Trade  As- 
sociation— ^with  Canada,  New  Zealand. 
Australia.  Japan,  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  OATT.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant  that  we  bargain  with  the  EFTA 
countries,  since  by  the  end  of  1966  these 
countries  will  have  eliminated  all  tariffs 
between  them  on  Industrial  products. 
This  discrimination  could  seriously  harm 
our  U.S.  exports  for  such  products  as 
paper  products,  machinery,  vehicles,  in- 
struments, and  consumer  durables.  The 
only  way  to  eliminate  the  discrimination 
is  to  bargain  down  tariffs  of  the  individ- 
ual EFTA  countries. 

Certainly  we  should  not  be  deterred 
from  vigorotis  bargaining  with  all  OATT 
members  except  an  intransigent  Com- 
mon Market  by  the  notion  that  the  bene- 
fits of  such  negotiations  would  have  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  Conunon  Market 
through  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
contained  in  article  I  of  GATT.  This  is 
absurd.  Trade  negotiations  are  not  re- 
quired to  give  the  dog  in  the  manger  the 
biggest  bone.  Such  a  conclusion  is  re- 
quired neither  by  the  American  history 
of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  nor 
by  the  spirit  of  GATT  itself. 

WE    CAN    OISXEGARD    MOST    FAVORED    NATION 
IF   NECESSARY 

The  unconditional  most-favored-na- 
tion principle  was  first  announced  for 
the  United  States  by  Secretary  of  State 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  back  in  1923.  Its 
purpose  was  and  is  an  entirely  valid  one : 
To  protect  us  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  against  special  deals  whereby  the 
party  which  has  just  given  a  trade  con- 
cession wipes  it  out  by  giving  somebody 
else  a  still  more  favorable  concession. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
disregard  the  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple where  it  collided  with  our  national 
interests.  In  1939,  for  example,  the 
United  States  found  that  Nazi  Ger- 
many was  discrimiiuiting  against  U.S. 
commerce  by  the  use  of  various  ex- 
p>ort  subsidy  devices.  We.  therefore,  in- 
creased tariffs  on  imports  from  Ger- 
many without  also  increasing  them  on 
the  same  commodities  from  other  coun- 
tries. Similarly,  we  have  long  refused 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Com- 
munist-bloc countries. 

If  the  Corrmion  Market,  accordingly, 
does  not  comply  with  the  reciprocal  spirit 
of  the  upcoming  GATT  negotiations  to 
the  same  extent  as  do  other  countries, 
either  of  the  following  alternatives  could 
be  used  to  prevent  automatic  extension 
of  new  benefits  to  the  Common  Market: 
crrmro  kid  or  MOBT-ravoKEO-NATioN 

First.  Amend  article  I  of  GATT,  which 
now  provides  for  general  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment  for  all 


contracting  parties,  so  that  such  treat- 
mmt  shall  not  be  accorded  to  any  coun- 
try or  group  of  countries  which  are  im- 
portant suppliers  of  a  product  and  which 
refuse  to  lower  tariffs  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  important  suppliers  of  the  prod- 
uct. Under  the  provisions  of  GATT, 
such  an  amendment  would  require  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  membership.  If 
any  country  chooses  to  exercise  its  veto 
power  over  amending  article  I,  other 
alternatives  are  available. 

For  example,  the  United  States  could 
request  the  Organization  for  EcoiK>mic 
Cooperation  and  Development  to  Invite 
all  mterested  countries  to  participate  in 
drafting  a  new  trade  instrument,  which 
would  be  vei'y  much  like  GATT  except 
that  it  would  qualify  the  moat-favored - 
nation  clause.  This  instrument  could 
then  be  the  basis  for  new  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

Such  a  new  method  to  cope  with 
emerging  trade  problems  has  its  most 
famous  precedent  in  United  Nations  his- 
tory. When  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
veto  threatened  paralysis  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  the  United  States  initiated 
the  uniting-for -peace  action  In  the  veto- 
proof  Assembly.  Similarly,  if  the  threat 
of  veto  in  GATT  of  an  appropriate 
amendment  of  article  I  prevents  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  from 
entering  into  trade  negotiations,  we 
should  unite  with  other  countries  in  the 
veto  threatened  paralysis  in  the  Secu- 
Cooperation  and  Development  to  make 
negotiations  (>ossible. 

FORMING  A  FREE  TRADE  ARXA 

Second.  Under  the  provisions  of  article 
XXIV.  join  with  all  OATT  members. 
other  than  the  countries  of  the  Common 
Market,  to  form  a  free  trade  area  under 
which  participating  countries  would 
agree  to  percentage  cuts  in  their  entire 
tariff  structure  and  wotild  work  out  plans 
for  additional  percentage  reductions  In 
the  future. 

The  benefits  of  the  tariff  cuts  would 
not  have  to  be  extended  to  the  Six — or 
to  any  other  country  which  refused  to  go 
along.  The  door  would  be  open  to  such 
countries  to  enter  whenever  they  desired. 
While  it  is  true  that  under  article  XXIV, 
a  free  trade  area  must  eliminate  tariffs 
on  substantially  all  of  the  trade  of  its 
constituent  territories,  it  is  not  required 
to  do  this  at  once.  For  example,  OATT 
has  not  disapproved  of  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association  because  it  has 
not  begun  to  reduce  agricultural  tarifTs 
within  the  area,  nor  agreed  on  a  specific 
plan  for  such  reductions.  The  wider 
free  trade  area,  including  most  of  the 
major  trading  coimtries  of  the  free 
world,  should  probably  have  actual  free 
trade  on  all  commodities  only  as  an 
ultimate  objective.  If  the  present  pro- 
visions of  article  XXIV  prove  too  restric- 
tive and  do  not  permit  this  kind  of  free 
trade  area,  they  could  be  amended  un- 
der the  procedure  provided  in  paragraph 
10  of  article  XXTV. 

A  strategy  such  as  that  here  proposed 

may  well  produce  a  reasonable  attitude 

on   the   part   of    the   Common   Market. 

Our  present  strategy  merely  rewards  the 

.  Common  Market  for  being  Intrasigent. 
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Right  now.  before  we  get  off  to  a  false 
start,  is  a  good  time  to  change  strategies. 
We  should  promptly  annoimce  our  in- 
tention to  bargain  immediately  for  lower 
tariffs  on  a  basis  as  wide  as  the  whole 
free  world — with  the  Common  Market  if 
we  can,  without  it  if  we  must. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JESSICA 
McCULLOUGH  WEIS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  De- 
RouNiAN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  long 
before  I  had  the  honor  of  being  able 
to  say  I  was  a  friend  of  hers.  I  admired 
Judy  Weis.  She  has  always  been,  to  me. 
one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  her  passing  is  a  great 
personal  loss. 

Jessica  McCullough  Wels  served  her 
country  well,  first  In  her  commimlty, 
then  as  national  Republican  committee- 
woman,  a  member  of  the  National  ClvU 
Defense  Advisory  Commission,  and  lastly 
as  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  New  York.  She  was  both  a 
paragon  and  an  incentive  for  all  women.' 
The  memory  of  her  accomplishments 
and  the  knowledge  that  she  was  so  loved 
by  so  many  people  will  bring  comfort, 
now.  to  her  children.  To  them  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy. 


HOW  SINCERE  IS  THE  NEW 
FRONTIER? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  K»EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  pressing  problems  is 
unemployment.  Over  4  million  persons 
are  listed  as  unemployed;  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  March  was  higher  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  administration 
wants  to  '■pend  more  money,  establish 
new  corps,  build  more  public  works,  make 
more  loans,  establish  more  Federal  agen- 
cies, add  to  Federal  payroll — all  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  the  unemployment  rate. 
Everyone  shares  in  that  hope.  But 
much  of  the  New  Frontier's  program 
will  not  create  lasting  jobs  because  it  Ig- 
nores the  basic  process  by  which  jobs 
are  made,  and  when  the  New  Frontier 
pushes  some  programs,  you  wonder  about 
the  sincerity  of  its  efforts  to  cut  unem- 
ployment. 

As  an  example  of  what  I  mean.  I  have 
been  leading  the  opposition  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  Federal  power  project 
called  Trotters  Shoals  on  the  Savannah 
River.   The  New  Frontier  has  been  press- 


ing very  hard  for  its  approval  through 
the  voice  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior  who 
made  a  rather  unprecedented  appear- 
ance before  the  committee  in  support  of 
the  project. 

Completely  aside  from  the  issue  of 
public  versus  private  power,  I  want  to 
deal  with  the  economics  of  this  project 
as  it  applies  to  total  capital  investment, 
taxes,  community  economic  enhance- 
ment, and  jobs. 

If  Trotters  Shoals  is  constructed  by 
the  Federal  Government,  it  would  cost 
an  estimated  $78,700,000.  It  would  flood 
in  excess  of  22,000  acres  and  remove 
them  from  the  tax  duplicate  and  inun- 
date an  estimated  eight  major  industrial 
sites.  The  hydroelectric  plant  would 
produce  over  471  million  kilowatt-hours 
of  power  per  year,  and  have  an  estimated 
maintenance  and  operation  cost  of 
$483,000  annually. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  did  not  state 
how  many  persons  would  be  employed 
in  constructing  the  project  or  in  perma- 
nent employment.  The  corps  did  esti- 
mate that  some  $394,000  annually  in 
benefits  would  be  derived  from  recrea- 
tion, fish  and  wildlife. 

If  Trotters  Shoals  is  not  built.  Mead 
Paper  Corp.  plans  to  build  a  $40-million 
plant  at  this  site.  In  1956,  Mead  pur- 
chased 1.000  acres  in  this  area  and  since 
then  has  spent  $1  million  for  timberlands 
and  has  entered  into  leaseholds  amount- 
ing to  an  additional  $2  million. 

If  permitted  to  build,  the  construction 
of  the  mill,  paper  machine,  and  power- 
plant  to  produce  800  tons  of  product 
daily  will  require  an  initial  investment 
of  $40  million;  1,400  men  would  be  em- 
ployed for  2  years  in  construction,  earn- 
ing $10  million.    New  capital  investment, 
creating  new  construction  jobs,   would 
be  required  every  year  thereafter  at  an 
estimated  flgiire  of  $1  million  plus  an- 
nually.   When  finished,  the  plant  would 
employ  600  to  650  people,  at  an  annual 
payroll  of  close  to  $5  million.     In  addi- 
tion, the  mill  would  consume  400.000  to 
450,000    cords    of    pulpwood    annually, 
valued  at  $8  to  $9  million,  putting  to 
work  some  2.500  men  annually  on  farms 
and    woodlots    nearby.     Freight    move- 
ments from  the  plant,  averaging  18,000 
carloads  a  year,  would  create  other  jobs. 
If  Trotters  Shoals  is  not  built,  E>uke 
Power  Co.  would  build  a  steamplant  at 
this  site  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $210 
million;  this  is  private  capital,  not  tax 
dollars,  and  about  three  times  the  Fed- 
eral Governments'  investment. 

Diu-ing  the  height  of  construction, 
over  1.000  men  would  be  employed.  It 
takes  approximately  3  years  to  construct 
one  unit  of  the  plant  and  several  units 
are  planned.  New  capital  investment 
creating  additional  construction  jobs 
would  be  required  every  year  thereafter 
at  an  estimated  figure  of  $2  million  an- 
nually. When  finished,  the  plant  would 
employ  135  in  permanent  jobs.  Annual 
payroll  costs  would  amount  to  $825,000. 
In  addition,  Duke  Power  would  sp>end 
$24  million  per  year  for  coal.  This  would 
be  purchased  from  the  coal  fields  of  Vir- 
ginia, West  Virginia,  and  eastern  Ken- 
tucky. It  would  require  the  use  of  some 
38,000  railroad  cars  per  year.  The  Duke 
plant  would  produce  11.4  billion  kilo- 
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watt-hours  of  energy  per  year  as  od 
posed  to  the  Federal  project  of  47i  4  ^' 
lion.  The  lake  required  by  Duke  would 
submerge  some  1,500  acres  of  land  im 
owned  by  the  company  and  would  not 
interfere  with  the  Mead  plant.  This  is 
7  percent  of  the  land  required  by  Trot- 
ters Shoals,  and  the  balance  of  the  land 
remains  on  the  tax  books  by  Duke's  de 
velopment.  The  smaller  lake  required 
by  Duke  would  be  available  for  recr»- 
tion,  but.  of  course,  not  to  the  extent  of 
the  larger  cHie.  However,  there  are  two 
large  Federal  reservoirs  in  the  immediate 
area,  costing  approximately  $100  million 
each  with  a  storage  capacity  of  2.8  mil- 
lion  acre-feet  each. 

The  Mead  plant  would  pay  into  the 
coffers  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  agen- 
cies some  $3.8  million  annually  in  taxes 
over  and  above  what  it  now  pays.  Duke 
Power  would  pay  an  additional  $13.3  mil- 
lion in  taxes,  making  a  total  of  over  $17 
million  annually  paid  in  as  taxes.  The 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  the  Federal  project 
was  flgiu-ed  on  a  50 -year  basis.  If  Trot- 
ters Shoals  is  not  built,  instead  of  spend- 
ing some  $78  million  of  tax  money,  the 
governments  would  receive  over  the  50 
years  some  $850  million  in  taxes,  besides  . 
about  three  times  as  much  electric  ener- 
gy would  be  provided  annually. 

But  this  is  only  the  begiiming.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  us  that  as  these  planu 
are  constructed,  allied  services  and  in- 
dustries  move  into  the  area  providing 
further  investment  and  more  permanent 
jobs.  The  additional  payrolls  are  in- 
ducements to  new  industry.  Land  and 
property  values  around  these  develop- 
ments increase,  adding  more  revenues. 
To  feed,  house,  clothe,  educate,  trans- 
port, provide  medical  care,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  hundreds  of  other  services  hu- 
mans need,  would  employ  additional 
hundreds  of  people. 

But.  if  Trotters  Shoals  is  built,  neither 
the  Mead  plant  nor  Duke  powerplant  will 
be  constructed  with  the  resulting  loss  of 
thousands  of  jobs,  industrial  sites,  and 
taxes.  Yet,  Secretary  Udall  continues  to 
push  the  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  Trotters  Shoals.  Trot- 
ters Shoals  is  not  the  kind  of  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  which  produces  lasting 
jobs,  but  to  the  contraiy. 

When  these  companies  appeared  be- 
fore the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  on 
Flood  Control,  they  were  not  asking  for 
Federal  handouts.  They  were  not  ask- 
ing for  a  public  works  project,  or  more 
Federal  bureaus  or  another  corps  of  some 
type,  they  merely  wanted  the  opportu- 
nity to  invest  private  capital  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  industries,  thereby  pro- 
viding many  thousands  of  jobs  at  no 
expense  to  the  taxpayer. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
CONFERENCE 


Mr.      MARTIN      of     Nebraska.      Mr. 

Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
St.  George  1  may  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


jyjrs  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
received  the  following  letter  from  Sir 
Cyril  Osborne.  JP.,  M.P..  the  other  day. 
The  honorable  Memoer  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  speech  from  Hansard's,  which  he 
made  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  was  deeply  gratified  that  Sir  Cyril 
thought  highly  enough  of  the  memoran- 
dum presented  by  the  UJ3.  delegation  to 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  Confer- 
ence at  Lausanne  to  place  a  portion  of 
it  in  the  permanent  record  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  mother  of  parliaments. 

Apul  30,  1963. 
Conp-eMWoman  Mrs.  K.  St.  Geobge, 
House  of  Representative!), 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dkab  Mrs.  St.  George:  I  enclose  liere- 
wJth  copy  of  a  speech  I  made  In  the  House 
of  CJommons  last  Friday,  in  which  I  referred 
to  our  dlscusslona  at  Lausanne  during  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  Conference.  You 
win  see  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  the  memorandum  which  your  delega- 
tion produced,   and  also  quoted   from  your 

President. 

I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  trip  home,  and 
I  send  my  warmest  regards  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  your  delegation. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Cyril  Osborne. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  should  look  at 
the  Commonwealth  problem  aa  a  whole.  It 
U  true  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  l>oth 
density  of  population  and  wealth,  the  older 
dominions  are  In  a  better  position  to  give 
great  help,  but  we  cannot  tell  them  what 
they  should  do.  Australia  has  10  million 
people,  a  density  of  only  3  per  square  mUe. 
and  a  per  head  Income  of  £434  a  year.  New 
Zealand  has  a  population  of  2  million,  with 
a  density  of  23  and  an  annual  Income  of 
£472  per  annum.  Canada  has  a  population 
of  18  million,  a  density  of  6  to  the  square 
mile,  and  the  highest  per  capita  Income  in 
the  Commonwealth,  £544 — but  we  cannot  tell 
them  that  they  themselves  must  go  to  help 
others. 

We  can  set  an  example  If  we  are  prepared 
to  do  so,  but  It  would  mean  very  savagely 
cutting  our  social  services,  our  welfare  state. 
I  ask  honorable  Members  on  both  sides  to  be 
honest  with  themselves  and  with  the  people 
to  whom  they  make  these  high  promises. 
Are  they  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  their 
promises?  It  Is  when  the  United  Kingdom  Is 
faced  with  these  enormous  problems  that  I 
wonder  whether  we  would  not  be  wiser  to 
talk  more  cautiously  about  the  Conunon- 
wealth,  and  what  we  can  and  will  do  for  it. 

Last  week,  I  attended  the  Inter-Parlla- 
mentary Union  Conference  In  Lausanne, 
where  this  matter  was  discussed  as  part  of 
the  world  problem — because  our  relationship 
with  the  poorer  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
Is  but  one  sector  of  the  greater  problem  fac- 
ing the  Western  wealth  world  and  the  poorer 
Eastern  and  African  world.  At  the  end  of 
the  Conference  we  said  that  the  only  way  to 
Increase  the  standard  of  living  of  the  under- 
developed peoples  is  to  Increase  the  prices  of 
the  raw  materials  they  produce,  and  then 
stabilize  world  prices.  We  cannot  do  that 
ourselves:  It  will  require  International 
action.  Next  year,  the  United  Nations  la  to 
hold  an  economic  conference,  and  I  want 
our  Government  to  do  all  It  can  to  support 
It. 

I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  honorable 
Members  to  statements  contained  In  three 
memorandums  presented  to  the  Inter-Parll- 
amentary Union  Conference  at  Lausanne. 
The  U.S.  memorandum  stated: 

"The  average  annual  per  capita  gross  na> 
tlonal  product  of  the  less  developed  countries 
amounts  to  only  $130,  compared  with  an 
average  of  •1.470  for  the  developed  countries, 
and  with  $2,700  for  the  United  SUtes." 


As  the  average  In  the  poorer  countries  is 
only  $130.  there  are  places  with  far  less  than 
that.    The  Americans  also  stated: 

"In  the  leas  developed  countries  the  iUlter- 
acy  rate  Is  67  percent." 

They  added  this  personal  note.  President 
Kennedy  said  this  to  his  people,  and  it  could 
well  be  said  to  us : 

"If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many 
who  are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who 
are  rich." 

It  Is  our  own  Interests  that  we  should  do 
something  for  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  we  should  face  the  price. 


WELCOME;  BUT  OVERDUE  CHANGE 
IN  PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  6  months  ago  I  recommended 
what  I  considered  an  important  change 
in  the  armed  services  procurement  regu- 
lations, the  rules  under  which  all  of  our 
military  equipment  is  bought.  Today  I 
can  report  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  seen  fit  to  make  the  very  cliange  I 
suggested,  and  for  that  he  should  be 
congratulated. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it  only  fitting 
that  he  should  be  warned  that  what  he 
decides  as  policy  and  what  is  carried  out 
at  lower  levels  of  command  often  differ 
greatly.  That  was  true  last  year  when 
he  established  his  new  freedom  of  infor- 
mation policy  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, making  it  possible  for  industry  to 
get  the  technical  materials  it  needs  to 
bid  on  Government  purchases.  That 
policy  has  been  ignored,  subverted  and 
prostituted  since  the  day  the  papers  were 
signed.  It  was  also  true  last  year  when 
he  changed  another  ASPR  regulation. 
That  change  made  it  mandatory  that 
American  Industry  be  given  bidding  in- 
formation whenever  It  requested  it. 
That  change  was  being  shoved  under  the 
rug  by  procurement  agencies  before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  the  signature. 

This  latest  change  can  mean  little  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  intricacies 
of  military  procurement.  For  those  who 
do  business  with  Uncle  Sam.  however,  it 
is  a  policy  change  that  will  do  much  to 
induce  more  light  and  air  into  defense 
purchasing.  It  could  have  major  con- 
sequences— if — what  the  Secretary  has 
decided  to  do  is  implemented  at  lower 
levels  of  command. 

On  October  1,  1962.  my  suggestion  was 
made.  On  March  1,  1963.  it  was  carried 
out,  but  I  did  not  know  about  it  until 
April  18,  1963.  That  matters  little. 
What  does  matter  is  that  this  policy — 
together  with  the  other  changes — should 
be  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
changes  were  made.  In  short,  Secretary 
McNamara's  desire  for  more  economical 
procvirement  should  be  honored  by  the 
people  who  work  for  him.  That  has 
not  been  the  case  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  many  years — under  various 
Secretaries. 


To  justify  my  concern  over  the  way 
this  latest  change  will  be  carried  out.  I 
must  state  that  I  already  have  evidence 
the  new  policy  is  being  either  ignored  or 
subverted  in  various  agencies.  Shortly. 
I  will  forward  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense several  examples  of  such  subver- 
sion. I  trust  he  will  find  time  to  have 
them  investigated  and  to  take  corrective 
measures  if  they  are  indicated. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  the  change  I  speak  of  was 
referred  to  by  me  in  a  letter  dated 
October  1,  1962,  to  Brig.  Gen.  C.  R. 
Roderick,  Director  of  Legislative  Liaison 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  It  deals 
with  what  is  called  a  two-step  procure- 
ment action.  The  first  step  of  such  a 
purchase  is  to  issue  a  request  for  tech- 
nical proposals  that  are  unpriced.  These 
proposals  are  then  evaluated  and  In  a 
second  step  those  firms  considered  com- 
petent are  asked  to  bid  competitively  on 
the  equipment  needed.  Under  the  old 
armed  services  procurement  regulations 
rules  the  second  step  was  hidden  from 
the  public.  No  advertisement  was  made 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  and  bid 
sets  were  issued  only  to  those  firms  sur- 
viving step  one  of  the  procurement. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  second  step 
should  be  advertised  In  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  and  that  any  firm  desiring 
bid  sets  should  be  griven  them.  This 
would  allow  subcontractors  to  partici- 
pate directly  with  those  firms  included 
in  the  second  step  of  the  procurement 
and  would  also  put  the  full  force  and 
light  of  public  disclosure  on  information 
and  competition  on  the  procurement. 

That  is  the  gist  of  my  comments  to 
General  Roderick.  On  October  3,  1963. 
the  general  assured  me  every  considera- 
tion would  be  given  my  suggestions  when 
ASPR  changes  were  considered.  Imag- 
ine my  pleasure  when  I  saw  In  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  of  April  12. 
1963,  that  procurement  officers  at  L.  G. 
Hanscom  Field,  Bedford,  Mass.,  were 
doing  exactly  what  I  recommended  in 
a  purchase  of  an  equipment  known  as 
AN/TMQ-14— Cloud  Height  Set.  The 
Hanscom  o£Bcers  advertised  the  second 
step  of  this  procurement  as  I  had  recom- 
mended to  General  Roderick. 

Since  I  feel  that  good  procurement 
should  be  lauded  just  as  poor  procure- 
ment is  chastised,  I  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  April  15,  1963,  and  stated 
in  part: 

This  Is  excellent  procurement  policy  and 
follows  exactly  along  the  lines  I  suggested 
In  my  letter  of  October  1,  1962.  to  Brig.  Gen. 
C.  R.  Roderick. 

Is  it  |x>sslble  now  to  get  the  regulation 
amended  so  that  all  agencies  must  follow 
Hanscom's  lead?  I  feel  that  good  procure- 
ment practice  such  as  this  should  certain- 
ly be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

On  April  18,  1963, 1  received  an  answer 
from  Charles  N.  Gregg.  Jr.,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  charge  of  legislative  af- 
fairs.   It  said  in  part: 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  ASPR 
l-10O3.3(a)  (2),  as  it  appears  in  the  edition 
of  the  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Reg- 
ulations Issued  March  1,  1963,  requires  that 
the  names  and  addresses  of  firms  which  have 
submitted  teclinlcal  proposals  in  the  first 
step  of  two-step  formal  advertising  be  synop- 
sizcd  In  the  Commerce  Business  Dally. 
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ITtus,  I  learned  that  my  suggestion  of 
6  months  ago  had  found  Its  way  into 
A8PR.  even  as  my  earlier  suggestion  bad 
been  included  in  the  regulations.  This 
one  required  the  Navy  to  get  in  step  with 
the  other  services  and  issue  bid  sets  on 
procurements  to  firms  requesting  them 
even  if  a  negotiated  or  sole-source  pur- 
chase was  contemplated.  I  called  that 
change  "a  step  in  the  best  interests  of 
good  government  and  competitive  bid- 
ding."   I  refer  to  ASPR  l-1002(b). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  some  of  my  procurement  sugges- 
tions are  foimd  to  be  desirable  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  only  wish 
more  changes  could  be  effected  to  get 
more  competition  into  the  manufacture 
of  defense  equipment.  Until  It  Is,  "The 
Billion-Dollar-A-Week  Club"  in  the 
Pentagon  will  go  on  wasting  tax  dollars 
indiscriminately  through  bureaucratic 
bungling,  incompetency  and  InefBclency 
if  not  through  outright  duplicity. 


LOREN   OAJEWSKI 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Sntois]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from.  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  body  of  the  Record  today 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion the  enclosed  article  from  the  May 
1963  issue  of  Farm  and  Ranch  about 
Loren  Oajewski,  a  North  Dakota  farmer 
now  apparently  under  sentence  because 
the  court  feels  itself  legally  barred  from 
ruling  on  the  legality  of  ASCS  findings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  laws  under  which  action  of 
this  type  takes  place.  Will  we  stand 
Idly  by  and  surrender  our  people's  free- 
dom to  bureaus  and  agencies? 
Betorz  I  Go  to  Jail 
(ByH.F.  McQueen) 

"Why  not  execute  10  percent  of  American 
farmers  each  year — and  continue  this  slaugh- 
ter until  crop  production  Is  reduced  to  the 
desired  level?  This  process  would  be  as 
oonstltutlonal  as  the  present  allotment 
programs — and  besides  It  would  save  tax- 
payers $6  billion  a  year." 

These  are  strong  words  by  Loren  GaJewsKl. 
an  Alexander,  N.  Dak.,  wheat  farmer.  He 
said  them  while  on  trial  before  a  Federal 
court  in  Mlnot,  N.  Dak.  Gajewskl,  another 
isLrmer  fighting  for  freedom  to  farm  at  the 
risk  of  losing  everything,  has  already  received 
a  3-year  prison  sentence  for  what  Federal 
attorneys  and  USDA  call,  "attempting  to 
impede  and  defeat  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act."  Out  now  on  $5,000  bond,  Oajew- 
ski, and  farmers  like  him  across  the  Nation, 
are  making  their  voices  heard  In  opposition 
to  any  more  control  programs — particularly 
wheat,  since  a  do-or-dle  referendum  Is  pend- 
ing. 

His  fight  is  unusual  for  several  reasons. 
Moet  Important:  The  prison  sentence  loom- 
ing over  his  wary  head  Is  the  first  we  know 
of  handed  down  for  violations  of  govern- 


mental farm  programs.  LegUUtlon  hasnt 
yet  been  passed  by  Congrees  making  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  disregard  acreage  aUot- 
ments.  (The  1964  wheat  program.  IX  the 
referendum  passes,  provides  for  penalties  at 
up  to  910.000  and  up  to  10  years  In  prison 
for  wheat  allotment  violations.) 

Furthermore,  Oajewski  maintains  the  orig- 
inal family  land  patents  grant  the  owner 
the  "right  to  do  with,  as  he  sees  fit"  his  acre- 
age— and  that  the  owner  is  responsible  to  no 
one  tor  the  use  he  makes  of  his  land. 

Oajewski  angrily  denies  USDA  charges  that 
he  has  overseeded  bis  wheatlands  since 
1954 — a  charge  which  resulted  in  the  prison 
sentence.  "Impossible."  he  declares,  "The 
farm  in  question  has  been  growing  wheat 
since  the  early  1900's.  And  the  people  who 
farmed  the  land  before  we  bought  It  In  1948 
gave  us  signed  affidavits  to  this  effect ." 

"Each  year  I  planted  about  the  same  acre- 
age to  wheat  as  had  the  previous  operators — 
yet  in  1957  the  McKenzie  County  ASCS  of- 
fice decided  this  farm  had  no  wheat  history. 
They  said  it  was  virgin  sod  up  to  1954 — that 
not  one  grain  of  wheat  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced on  this  farm. 

"But  remember.  aU  this  took  place  In  1957 
after  I  had  grown  four  consecutive  crops. 
And  during  the  period  1954-57,  never  had 
ASCS  sent  out  any  notice  saying  my  acreage 
seeded  was  in  excess.  In  fact,  ASCS  never 
said  a  word  about  my  plantings  and  never 
even  came  out  to  measure  the  acreage.  And 
they  waited  another  2  years  before  making  an 
issue  of  their  charges." 

It  wasn't  til  January  1959  that  Loren 
Oajewski  and  his  brother  Mervln  received 
allotment  notices  through  the  mall  for  wheat 
grown  In  1954  through  1957 — and  at  the  same 
time,  were  assessed  penalties  of  over  $5,000 
for  violations  of  allotments  during  the  past  6 
years. 

The  court  refused  to  admit  mitigating  tes- 
timony involving  the  local  ASCS  office  activi- 
ties under  command  of  Office  Manager  Mar- 
vin Thill. 

At  the  trial  over  this  imheard-of  assess- 
ment by  an  ASCS  committee.  U.S.  Attorney 
John  Oarass  said,  for  the  record,  "The  Oa- 
jewski land  has  never  been  measured,  nor 
have  any  excess  allotment  notices  been  sent 
out  prior  to  1959."  But,  added  Oarass,  "The 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  ASCS  determi- 
nations and  therefore  the  question  of  legality 
of  their  determinations  Is  immaterial." 

Oarass,  representing  the  district  of  North 
Dakota,  told  Gajewskl  after  the  trial,  "This 
office  has  no  control  provided  by  law  over 
the  various  ASCS  committees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  If  you  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  rulings.  I  suggest  you  take  what- 
ever steps  are  provided  by  law  for  appeal  or 
reheaxLngs." 

If  the  Justice  Department  has  no  control 
over  what  ASCS  committees  and  office  man- 
agers decide  to  do — bright  or  wrong — who 
does?  Oajewski  counters.  (And  it  is  a  good 
question.  Do  you  know  what  court  would 
hear  your  plea  since  Federal  courts  refuse  to 
admit  evidence  that  might  show  ASCS  in 
error? ) 

"Of  course,"  says  Oajewski,  "1  had  a  trial 
by  Jury.  But  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  American  of  a  trial  by  jury  was  denied 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  court's  refus- 
ing to  charge  the  Jury  with  any  question 
which  might  enable  them  to  recognize  the 
historic  wheat  base  of  a  farm." 

A  longtime  friend  and  Oovernment-in- 
agrlcultxire  fighter,  Lawrence  Naaden.  claims: 
"ASCS  thus  broke  its  own  regulations  in  es- 
tablishing farm  allotments,  quotas,  and  farm 
marketing  excesses  years  after  they  should 
have  been  issued.  Those  charges  against 
ASCS  were  spelled  out  in  Oajewski 's  appeal, 
but  were  denied  by  the  court  on  the  same 
grounds — that  it  could  not  rule  on  whether 
ASCS  had  made  these  determinations  legally 
or  Illegally. 


"In  other  words,  if  ASCS  were  as  cormnt 
as  sin — which  It  Is — none  of  their  nrm^ 
Illegal  acU  could  be  told  to  the  jurV^ 
what  value  Is  a  court  that  cannot,  or  wui  xml 
hear  both  sides  of  a  case — especially  whwl 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  plain Uff  (ASCS  la 
this  case)  Is  admitted  and  stipulated  as  a 
matter  of  court  record?  If  Oajewski' 
shoddy  treatment  at  the  hands  of  F^d«J 
couru  is  any  Indication  of  what  is  in  tton 
for  other  American  farmers — and  nonfarm 
ers— we  surely  have  lost  all  our  freedonu.- 
says  Naaden.  ^^ 

"In  observing  this  case."  says  Dr.  Robert 
Morris,  president  of  Defenders  of  Americaii 
Liberties,  "It  Is  most  Important  that  Ameri. 
cans  everywhere  realize  and  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  courts  say  they  cannot  rul» 
on  decisions  made  by  ASCS,  regardless  ot 
how  fraudulent  such  determinations  ma* 
be."  ' 

"In  essence  this  whole  thing  is  rotten" 
says  another  of  Oajewskl's  farmer-friend.  Leo 
Landsberger.  of  Hazelton,  N.  Dak.  "I  txiiXi 
believe  that  If  ASCS  ruled  the  moon  is  n\m^ 
of  green  cheese  the  court  would  have  to  nil* 
that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  the  ASCS  oommlttss 
was  right — even  though  the  evidence  to  cup- 
port  their  findings  was  arrived  at  from  tbt 
back  steps  of  the  ASCS  oflice." 
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GOV.  NELSON  A.  ROCKEa^'ELLER  OP 
NEW  YORK  SEES  ADEQUATE  MI- 
NORITY STAFFS  AS  NECESSARY 
TO  THE  RESPONSIBLE  AND  EPPBC- 
TTVE  FUNCTIONING  OF  REPUBLI- 
CANS IN  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwih- 
cELl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thcrt 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York 
has  watched  for  some  time,  with  deep 
concern  and  Interest,  the  activities  of 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  increase  the  number  of  minor- 
ity staff  members  on  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Governor  Rockefeller  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Governors'  conference 
subcommittee  on  minority  staffing  which 
last  summer  issued  one  of  the  first  hard- 
hitting and  constructive  statemenU 
about  the  need  for  adequate  minority 
staffing  on  congressional  committees,  es- 
pecially as  it  relates  to  Federal-State 
relationships. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  considerable  sat- 
isfaction that  the  subcommittee  on  mi- 
nority staffing  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference calls  attention  to  the  following 
letter  on  this  issue  which  New  York's 
di.stinguished  Governor  wrote: 

Statx  or  New  York. 
Albani;,  April  22.  1963 
The  Honorable  Piirj)  Schwxncel, 
House  of  RepresentaticcM, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  Prkd:  For  some  time  I  have  followed 
with  great  Interest  the  efforts  which  you  and 
other  Republicans  in  Congress  have  been 
making  to  correct  the  serious  Imbalance 
which  exists  with  respect  to  minority  staff- 
ing on  congressional  committees.  I  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  note  in  January  the  ap- 
pointment by  OrmaT  Poko,  the  chairman  of 


the  Republican  conference,  of  a  special  con- 
ference subcommittee  on  minority  staffing 
with  you  as  chairman. 

This  is  an  Issue  which  transcends  partisan 
politics  and  goes  to  the  very  rooU  of  our  po- 
Utleal  system.  An  Informed  and  articulate 
opposition  party  is  esaential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  only  with  adequate  staffing 
can  the  opposition  perform  Its  role  in  a  re- 
Bponslble  and  effective  way. 

Not  only  must  the  Republican  Party  be 
prepared  to  offer  sound  criticism  and  con- 
structive alternatives  to  the  programs  and 
policies  of  the  administration  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress.  It  must  also  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  independent  analysis  of  the 
wide  range  of  complex  problems  which  exist 
today,  with  a  view  to  developing  and  Initiat- 
ing uniquely  Republican  solutions. 

Such  an  effort  requires  continuing  long- 
range  research  of  a  high  order.  The  efforts 
which  you  In  the  Congress  are  making  to 
rectify  the  present  unfortunate  situation 
regarding  minority  staffing  and  to  promote 
this  type  of  research  effort  are  highly  com- 
mendable. All  of  you  have  my  full  support 
and  best  wishes  for  success  in  this  endeavor. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson. 


RETRAINING— A  GOOD  INVEST- 
MENT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis! may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  Federal  Government  in  recent  years 
has  embarked  upon  a  program  for  re- 
training unemployed  workers,  it  is  well 
to  recall  that  some  of  our  States  have 
pioneered  in  this  important  work.  A 
recent  series  of  articles  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Business  Review,  which  is  published 
monthly  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston,  describes  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  New  England  States  with 
training  and  retraining  programs.  Be- 
sides discussing  the  New  England  ex- 
perience, the  series  covers  the  subject 
of  interest  in  training  among  the  un- 
employed and  concludes  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  "Retraining —A  Good 
Investment." 

In  many  respects,  this  final  article  in 
the  series  is  especially  interesting.  It 
points  out  that  careful  studies  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  showed  that  savings  in 
unemployment  compensation  after  re- 
training were  large  enough  to  pay  off 
the  entire  investment  in  retraining  in 
about  5  years. 

These  articles  do  not  try  to  sugsu'-coat 
retraining  and  make  it  appear  simple 
and  without  problems.  Problems  exist 
and  they  are  discussed  candidly.  But  the 
promise  and  the  opportunities  of  re- 
training are  also  made  evident,  and  the 
conclusion  is  that  retraining  can  provide 
an  Inexpensive  method  for  helping  a 
significant  number  of  the  unemployed 
to  help  themselves.     Under  permission 


granted.  I  Include  the  series  of  articles 

in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

{From  New  England  Business  Review,  August 

1063] 

RrnuTNiNO  TH«  Unxmflotd)— Past  I:   Thx 

Nrw  England  Expbkikncx 

Retraining  the  unemployed  is  to  l>e  vastly 
Increased  by  the  Federal  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  However, 
the  practice  of  retraining  the  unemployed  is 
relatively  new  and  very  little  actual  experi- 
ence has  been  obtained. 

Two  New  England  St.ates  have  had  pioneer- 
ing programs  In  retraining  the  unemployed, 
one  of  which  anticipated  by  several  years  the 
first  pilot  Federal  program  under  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961.  New  England 
has  also  participated  fully  In  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  program.  It  Is  therefore 
possible  to  gain  some  valuable  Information 
by  looking  at  the  first  experiences  of  retrain- 
ing in  New  England. 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  638  New  Eng- 
land trainees  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
have  been  placed  In  Jobs  related  to  their 
training  with  another  5  percent  being  placed 
In  other  Jobs  after  training.  Some  of  the 
placements  have  been  outside  the  redevelop- 
ment area.  This  program  has  had  from  the 
start  a  handicap  in  that  a  redevelopment 
area  by  definition  does  not  have  a  normal 
demand  for  labor.  It  should  be  noted  that 
100  percent  placement  is  not  necessary  for 
retraining  to  be  considered  a  success. 

The  significance  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Ma.ssachusetts  State  programs  Initiated  be- 
fore Area  Redevelopment  Act  is  that  they 
are  not  confined  to  but  Include  "depressed 
areas,"  and  therefore  provide  a  better  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  retraining  than  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  program.' 

CONKBCTICUT  RETRAINING 

Early  in  1961,  the  State  of  Connecticut 
instituted  the  community  action  program 
training  course  for  the  unemployed.  The 
combined  efforts  of  the  vocational,  appren- 
tice training,  and  research  staff  of  the  State 
set  up  a  program  which  was  first  Instituted 
in  Bridgeport  on  May  16.  1961.  Seventeen 
machine  tool  operator  trainees  started  a 
course  In  the  local  high  school.  Since  then 
660  unemployed  workers  have  been  trained 
in  skills  including  welding,  machine  tool 
operation,  and  power  sewing  machine  opera- 
tion. In  each  case  the  Job  openings  were 
Identified  and  assurances  were  obtained  from 
employers  who  said  that  they  could  absorb 
any  trainee  graduated  from  the  course. 
Comprehensive  testing  and  interviewing  was 
done  for  the  selection  of  the  trainees.  A 
curriculum  was  developed  and  classes  sched- 
uled to  be  taught  at  the  local  technical  high 
schools  with  no  charge  for  tuition.  The 
unemployed  were  able  to  continue  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  during  train- 
ing. Almost  all  the  trainees  participating 
In  the  community  action  program  have  been 
placed  In  Jobs  which  will  give  them  on-the- 
job  experience  In  their  new  skills. 

The  Connecticut  program  was  similar  to 
the  area  redevelopment  program  in  that  ex- 
tensive screening  of  applicants  was  done, 
and  only  specific  programs  were  offered  to 
the  unemployed. 

MASSACHUSETTS     RETRAINING 

The  Massachusetts  program  Is  an  older 
and  far  different  type  of  retraining  program. 
A  series  of  amendments  to  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefit  law  were  made 
starting  In  1966  so  that  an  unemployed  per- 
son taking  a  vocational  training  course  could 


be  considered  as  available  for  work  and 
therefore  eligible  to  receive  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  whUe  training.  In 
fact,  an  18-week  extension  of  the  benefits 
was  provided  If  this  extension  were  necessary 
to  ccxnplete  the  approved  course  providing 
potential  benefits  of  48  weeks. 

Each  course  was  selected  by  the  trainee 
and  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
agency,  division  of  vocational  education  or 
division  of  employment  security.  If  It  would 
serve  as  a  means  of  realizing  employment. 
The  student  paid  tuition,  if  any. 

Although  no  major  advertising  of  this  pro- 
gram has  been  done,  approximately  1,300 
individuals  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram since  the  first  active  year  (1958)  with 
approximately  300  having  had  a  year's  work 
experience  since  their  retraining.  This  latter 
group  does  represent  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  unemployed  who  (1)  have  had  re- 
training. (2)  have  re-entered  the  labor  mar- 
ket, and  (3)  have  a  year's  work  exj>erlence 
since  retraining. 

A  Joint  research  project  was  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and 
the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment 
Security  In  order  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
the  retralnees  under  this  program.  A  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  the  900  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  approved  programs  by  the  end 
of  1961.  for  most  of  1962  applicants  were  still 
in  school.  More  than  three-fourths  of  all 
those  surveyed  responded.  In  addition,  a 
survey  of  other  claimants  who  were  similar 
in  age,  sex,  previous  occupation,,  geographic 
region,  and  date  of  compensation  was  made 
to  establish  a  control  group,  I.e.,  a  group 
of  people  with  similar  backgrounds,  who  had 
not  had  retraining.  The  purpose  of  this  con- 
trol group  was  to  establish  whether  the 
change  In  Income  and  steadiness  of  employ- 
ment was  due  to  retraining  or  to  some  other 
factors  such  as  a  better  business  climate 
which  would  affect  all  such  Individuals. 

IMPROVED    ANNTIAI,    INCOME 

Initial  placement  Is  Just  one  test  of  the 
effectiveness  of  retraining.  A  more  difficult 
and  perhap>s  more  Important  question  Is: 
Does  retraining  improve  income  and  Job 
stability? 

The  survey  of  the  retralnees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts program  has  3rlelded  some  Impres- 
sive results  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  retrain- 
ing. Those  people  In  this  program  who  (1) 
were  laid  off,  (2)  took  some  form  of  voca- 
tional retraining,  onA  (3)  have  been  out 
working  for  more  than  1  year,  on  the  average, 
Increased  their  yearly  Income  by  almost 
•  1,000,  or  35  percent.'  The  Increase  In  yearly 
Income  for  people  who  were  similar  to  the 
retralnees  but  who  did  not  have  the  advan- 
tage of  retraining  was  $250,  or  10  percent  In 
the  same  time  period.  Retraining  did  pay 
off  for  the  typical  trainee  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts program,  although  more  of  the  Im- 
provement In  their  annual  Income  came  from 
increased  steadiness  of  employment,  rather 
than  an  Increase  In  weekly  wage.  The  In- 
crease in  weeks  worked  per  year  was  7  weeks, 
providing  almost  steady  employment  (48.7 
weeks  per  year)  while  the  $8.50  increase  in 
weekly  wage  was  not  much  greater  than  the 
control  groups. 

The  courses  taken  by  the  retralnees  were 
determined    by     individual    choice,    limited 


1  The  area  redevelopment  program  in  New 
England  was  described  in  the  April  1962  Issue 
of  the  New  England  Business  Review.  Since 
that  date  four  additional  courses  have  been 
approved  for  355  unemployed  Individuals  in 
New  England  redevelopment  areas. 


-  It  was  possible  to  quit  a  job  to  go  to 
vocational  school,  serve  the  required  10- 
week  disqualification  period  for  quitting,  and 
then  apply  for  benefits.  About  20  percent  of 
the  applicants  were  of  this  type.  The  results 
of  the  voluntary  quit  group  were  separated 
from  the  Involuntary  separation  group  for 
the  above  statistics.  In  general,  the  vc^un- 
tary  quit  group  did  significantly  better  than 
the  control  group,  but  not  quite  as  well  as 
the  involuntary  separation  group. 
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only  by  the  available  institutions  with 
courses  that  would  be  approved  by  the  re- 
spective State  agencies.  As  it  developed,  the 
courses  taJcen  were  mainly  in  preparation 
for  entrance  in  the  service  or  clerical  field. 
In  fact,  half  of  the  whole  ^oup  was  study- 
ing to  be  barbers  and  beauticians.  Six  per- 
cent of  the  group  were  studying  to  become 
IBM  office  machine  operators.  A  substantial 
number  of  women  took  a  course  to  qualify 
as  a  registered  practical  nurse.  Other  women 
were  taking  courses  in  stenography  and 
typing.  Technicians,  mainly  electrical,  ac- 
counted for  9  percent. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  train- 
ing program  was  that  there  were  more  than 
72  types  of  training  courses  offered  by  both 
public  and  private  institutions  taken  by 
these  trainees  ranging  from  training  to  be 
hospital  attendants  to  a  6- week  course  in 
teacher  training. 


Because  there  were  so  many  different 
courses  with  relatively  few  In  each  course — 
except  for  the  barbers  and  beauticians — it 
was  possible  to  ccmpare  meaningfully  the 
results  of  the  various  types  of  training  for 
only  a  few  categories.  The  group  taking 
IBM  machine  courses  did  fare  better  than 
the  barbers  and  beauticians  (at  least  during 
their  apprenticeships).  The  practical  nurses 
increased  their  weekly  wage  by  $8,  to  »57,  and 
the  IBM  operators  by  $10,  to  $75.  The  bar- 
bers and  beauticians  actually  stiffered  a  loss 
in  weekly  wage  of  $10,  to  $65.  But  the  latter 
group  still  managed  to  increase  its  annual 
Income  by  a  one-fourth  increase  In  employ- 
ment time. 

If  the  experience  of  the  barbers  is  excluded 
from  the  experience  of  the  other  retrainees. 
the  results  of  the  remaining  trainees  are  even 
more  impressive.  There  is  a  16  percent  in- 
crease in  weekly  wage  and  an  Increase  in 
average  annual   income  of  50  percent. 


May 


Trainee  char(u:tcTi!<tics 


Age  group 


chuaetts 
trainees 
(perceut) 


r ruler  25... 

26  toai 

35  to  44 

45  to  54 

55  to«4 

65  and  over. 
Average  age 


51.8 
2.5.6 
12.5 

at 

1.5 

.6 

28.4 


Massa- 
chusetts 
unem- 
ployed 

(percent) 


U.S.  un- 
employe<l 

(perceut; 


14.9 
17.6 
21.6 
21.3 
13.7 
11.7 
43 


33.2 
19.6 
17.  I 
15.7 
10.6 

:i.8 

35 


Vi-nrs  of  ,s<-lio[)i  oom- 
pk'ted 


8  aiiil  un'ler 

9  ami  10 

II  and  12 

1  or  2  (cnllejto) 

More  than  2  (college) 
A  \  orage  e<iuciiiion . . . 


Masoa- 
chuaetts 
trainees 
( perceut) 


12.4 

ia7 
.v<.  0 

7.  I 
3.8 
10.9 


Massa- 
chusetts 
unem- 
ployed 
(percent) 


31.2 
21  1 
39.7 
4  9 
:i  1 
Id.  U 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  Massachusetts  Division  of  Eniplo>-ment  Security. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  testimony  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  itself  Is  from 
the  many  comments  which  were  written  on 
the  questionnaire  by  the  retrainees. 

There  is  a  statement  of  this  success  from 
a  23-year-old  male  from  Somerville  who  had 
taken  a  cotine  In  the  operation  and  wiring 
of  I.B.M.  machines.    His  testimony  follows: 

"The  training  I  was  able  to  receive  made 
It  possible  for  me  to  obtain  a  good  position 
with  great  opportunity  for  advancement.  I 
certainly  feel  that  many  good  workers  can 
be  retrained  and  helped  to  find  steady  em- 
ployment." 

This  ptuaicular  individual  had  worked  for 
36  weeks  in  the  previotis  year  at  $50  a  week. 
He  is  now  working  with  I.BM.  equipment  at 
$90  a  week  and  working  steadily.  Another 
man  who  was  successful  In  electronics  had 
this  reply  to  the  question:  Would  you  have 
taken  this  course  without  unemployment 
compensation  benefits? 

"I  would  have  continued  to  try  and  com- 
plete my  desired  education,  but  I  must  not 
minimize  that  help  that  I  received  through 
the  unemployment  office.  It  gave  me  a  feel- 
ing that,  because  I  was  trying  to  improve 
myself,  they  were  willing  to  help  me  finan- 
cially." 

Receiving  unemployment  compensation 
while  they  were  learning  did  provide  strong 
motivation  for  self-improvement  for  other 
Individuals  as  well.  From  a  woman  taking 
a  secretarial  course  came  this  quotation: 

"It  is  very  satisfying  to  know  that  you  can 
receive  an  income  while  learning.  More  of 
an  Incentive  to  improve  your  position." 

Many  of  these  individuals,  particularly 
those  who  had  quit  their  Jobs,  were  highly 
motivated  and  would  have  taken  training 
without  the  aid.  However,  almost  60  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  laid  off  would  not 
have  taken  the  course  had  it  not  been  for 
the  program.  With  the  aid  of  the  program. 
90  percent  of  the  entire  group  finished  their 
course  work  successfully. 

Many  of  these  workers  were  motivated  by 
the  drive  to  obtain  steady  employment  as 
evidenced  by  this  quotation  from  a  41 -year- 
old  housewife  now  making  $40  a  week  as  a 
beautician: 

"Two  years  ago  I  came  over  here  from 
England.     It  was  quite  easy  to  find  a  Job, 


but  not  a  steady  one.  After  a  few  weeks 
there  was  always  the  inevitable  layoff.  That 
is  why  I  took  the  course  (beautician) .  Since 
finishing  school  I  have  had  steady  employ- 
ment. If  it  had  not  been  for  help  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  I  doubt  if  I  ever  could  have  fin- 
ished the  cotirse." 

The  attempt  of  the  individuals  to  get  a 
defense  against  the  irregular  employment 
opportunities  in  many  of  the  Industrial 
shops  is  Illustrated  graphically  by  this 
quotation  from  a  51-year-old  female  from 
Worcester : 

"I  love  taking  up  halrdressing.  There  is 
a  good  future  in  it.  When  I  complete  my 
coturse  I  wont  have  to  worry  about  layoff 
from  the  shop." 

Many  of  the  voluntary  quits  were  people 
who  were  "underemployed,"  i.e.,  those  who 
did  not  work  full  time  either  because  of 
seasonal  patterns  or  because  they  could  only 
obtain  work  2  or  3  days  a  week.  A  30-year- 
old  truckdrlver  In  Springfield  decided  to  go 
to  barberlng  school  and  quit  his  union  truck- 
driving  Job  partially  because  he  cotild  only 
obtain  work  2  or  3  days  a  week. 

Not  all  the  courses  that  were  taken  were 
satisfactory,  nor  was  employment  obtained 
by  all.  although  93  percent  of  those  who  had 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  find  a  Job  in  their 
new  skill  were  able  to  find  one.' 

A  person  who  was  dissatisfied  with  a  busi- 
ness co\n-se  taken  In  air  passenger  sales  and 
ground  services  gave  this  comment: 

"Out  of  26  people  who  finished  school  only 
2  are  working.  I  am  now  unemployed  and 
would  appreciate  anything  you  could  do 
few  me." 

Though  the  success  of  retraining  was  not 
as  graphic  for  the  old  people,  there  were 
many  cases  of  individual  triumphs  tlirough 
training  in  the  older  worker.  One  was  a  66- 
year-old  lady  who  at  the  age  of  63  had  been 
retired  from  her  $40  a  week  typing  Job.  After 
a  period  of  several  months  when  she  was 
tinemployed  for  personal  reasons  she  decided 

•Quite  a  few  barbers  and  beauticians  (16 
percent)  did  not  remain  in  their  apprentice- 
ship because  of  low  salary  prospects  for  at 
least  18  months. 


to  Uke  a  10-week  course  in  typing    This  i.^ 
was  very  hapy  with  her  new  job  and  her  aSI 
a-week  pay  which  she  considered  to  be  a  hL 
improvement.  "t 

Some  of  the  individuals  who  took  advan 
tags  of  this  program  were  referred  to  the  ««* 
ployment  office  by  the  Massachusetts  ^ 
habiliUUon  Ck)nunission.  One  man  who  ta^ 
suffered  and  was  recovering  from  a  nerv^ 
breakdown  took  a  course  in  electronic  m^ 
chanlcal  drafting.  ThU  man  obtained  a^ 
OS  a  senior  draftsman  and  has  been  work^ 
steadily  ever  since.  ^^ 

This  program  was  Instrumental  in  enablin* 
a  38-year-old  male  from  Worcester  to  aoaur 
realize  an  11 -year-old  ambition  to  becooM 
a  teacher.  This  individual  was  a  mai^iou! 
and  during  a  period  of  layoff  took  the  voot. 
tlonal  teacher  training  course  at  one  of  tht 
Massachusetts  State  colleges  during  which 
he  was  allowed  unemployment  beneflu.  After 
a  year  of  training  he  was  employed  as  a  nu. 
chinist  again  and  took  the  second  year  c( 
teacher  Ualnlng  2  nights  a  week.  He  la  qo« 
qualified  and  has  been  hired  to  teach  at  t 
vocational  school. 

Even  college  graduates  have  benefited  fna 
this  program  when  they  were  laid  off: 

"Although  I  had  a  B-A.  degree  in  eco- 
nomics. I  had  to  start  in  all  over  again  to 
gain  the  necessary  credits  to  enter  the  teach- 
ing field.  Being  able  to  attend  the  Intensive 
teacher  training  program  offered  at  one  of  the 
State  teaching  colleges  was  certainly  a  great 
boon  to  me.  This  Is  my  first  year  teachiat 
and  I  like  it  very  much." 

Many  individuals  who  did  not  receive  a 
Job  directly  as  a  result  at  training  did  not 
feel  any  regret  as  to  their  taking  such  train- 
ing: 

"I  did  not  receive  a  Job  utilialng  the  knowl- 
edge  that  I  have  received  in  school.  How- 
ever,  the  fact  that  I  have  furthered  my  edu- 
cation heli>ed  me  to  acquire  my  present  Job." 

Some  individuals  took  a  course  which 
would  give  them  a  higher  skill  in  the  sane 
industry.  One  individual  said  in  deacrlblnj 
his  experience : 

•I  have  been  working  in  shoe  factories  for 
10  to  12  years,  always  having  my  pay  vary 
from  $3,000  to  $4,500  a  year  with  seasonal 
layoffs.  I  decided  to  learn  a  good  trade  at 
shoemaklng  that  would  keep  me  busy  an 
year  round.  That  I  did  at  the  •  •  •  shoe- 
making  school  under  wonderful  guidance 
and  I  now  have  a  future  to  look  forward  to." 

The  man  is  now  making  $100  weekly  ploi 
overtime  and  working  steadily. 

If  future  retraining  experience  lives  up  to 
the  potential  shown  In  the  New  England  ex- 
perience. It  might  solve  the  employment 
problem  for  many  individuals  who  have 
found  or  will  find  that  there  is  little  demand 
for  their  particular  talents,  unless  further 
developed. 

However.  inlUal  success  In  the  first  New 
England  retraining  programs  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  retraining  will  provide  an 
answer  for  finding  employment  for  a  sub- 
stantial numt)er  of  the  unemployed.  Ai 
illustrated  In  the  table,  the  person  who 
elected  to  take  advantage  of  the  program 
is  significantly  younger  and  better  educated 
than  the  unemployed  taken  as  a  whole.  Thus 
it  cannot  t>e  assumed  that  tdl  unemployed 
would  derive  comparable  benefits  from  re- 
training. 

A  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  general 
.".ppllcatlon  of  retraining  to  the  unemployed 
will  be  deferred  to  part  n  of  this  series. 

(From  New  England  Business  Review, 

September  1963] 

RETSAiNnro  ths  Umkmflotxd — Pa«t  II, 

iNTXaXST  IN  TSAININO 

In  part  I  of  this  article,  apparent  succeM 
was  recorded  for  the  Initial  retraining  exps* 
rience  in  New  England.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  formidable  obstacles  to  retraining  many 
of  the  unemployed.  The  advanced  age  and 
general  lack  of  education  of  many  such 
people  are  major  barriers  to  both  the  inter- 


1963 

«st  in  training  and  the  ablUty  to  benefit  by 
It,  These  and  other  problems  (noted  later) 
»UI  limit  the  general  applicability  of  re- 
training. 

However,  it  U  quite  possible  that  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  unemployed  toward  retraining 
might  not  be  as  serious  a  handicap  as  many 
have  imagined. 

As  a  part  of  the  Joint  research  project  with 
the  Massachusetts  DivUion  of  Employment 
Seciu-ity,  a  questionnaire — designed  to  find 
out  how  the  unemployed  felt  toward  re- 
training—was sent  to  1  percent  (randomly 
selected)  of  1961  unemployment  compensa- 
Uon  claimants.     A  45-percent  response  was 

obtamed. 

Almost  two- thirds  of  the  1.450  respondenU 
felt  that  vocational  training  could  aid  them 
m  improving  their  weekly  wage  and  steadi- 
ness of  employment,  and  only  one-third  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  would  not  consider 
taking  such  training  If  they  were  faced  with 
unemployment.  The  principal  reason  given 
for  not  considering  such  training  was  ad- 
vanced years.  The  combination  of  advanced 
age  and  lack  of  education  discoviraged  many 
of  the  unemployed  c<m8ldering  training  even 
though  they  were  favorably  disposed  to  It, 
A  Lynn  woman  with  a  seventh  grade  educa- 
tion wrote: 

"As  much  as  I'd  like  to  change  I  feel  that 
at  67  years  I  am  no  longer  fit  for  any  other 
kind  of  work.  I've  been  a  shoe  worker  for 
the  past  26  years  and  it  is  a  little  too  late  to 

change." 

Another  major  reason  for  not  considering 
training  was  satisfaction  with  present  em- 
ployment (despite  seasonal  or  sixtradlc  lay- 
off). 

WILXJNG   TO    T»A1H 

Most  of  the  unemployed  who  were  willing 
to  take  training  felt  that  they  could  take 
such  training  only  If  It  were  free  and  avail- 
able near  their  homos.  However,  1  In  4  of 
those  Interested  expressed  a  wlUlngness  to 
live  away  from  home  while  training  (with 
free  schooling  and  a  subsistence  allowance) 
while  only  1  in  10  felt  that  he  would  be  able 
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to  take  training  If  he  had  to  pay  a  tuition 
cost  of  $30  a  week.^ 

A  typical  comment  on  the  possibility  of 
paying  tuition  of  $20  a  week  while  taking 
retraining  was: 

'If  1  was  unemployed  it  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  pay  as  much  as  $20  a  week 
for  schooling." 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  typical  unem- 
ployed person,  even  when  retrained,  can- 
not be  expected  to  command  a  large  weekly 
salary  If  only  because  he  has  less  formal  edu- 
cation. Massachusetts  retrainees  averaged 
$74  a  week  after  training.  Area  Redevelop- 
ment trained  machinist  apprentices  started 
In  MassachusetU  at  $68  to  $75  a  week.  Many 
are  being  trained  for  skills  in  which  the  entry 
wage  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average 
production  worker  salary  which  is  $89  in 
Massachusetts  and  $97  In  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  unemployed  did  not  expect 
extremely  high  salaries  after  retraining.  In 
response  to  the  question  asking  bow  large  a 
weekly  salary  would  be  expected  in  order  to 
make  training  worth  while  (assuming  steady 
employment),  the  response  was  divided  ap- 
proximately equally  between  less  than  $80, 
requirements  of  $80  to  $99  and  requirements 
of  over  $100  a  week.  Very  few  (5  percent) 
were  willing  to  train  for  Jobs  paying  less 
than  $60  a  week.  These  attitudes  towso'd 
salary  opportunities  are  extremely  important 
since  many  of  the  Jobs  for  which  retraining 
might  be  feasible  are  not  likely  to  yield  a 
particularly  high  weekly  salary. 

In  table  I  there  is  a  listing  of  courses  which 
the  imemployed  would  consider  taking.  The 
most  popular  future  vocations  among  the 
unemployed  men  were  electronics  techni- 
cians and  machinist  apprentices.  Many  of 
the  women  wanted  to  become  computer 
equipment  workers.  These  choices  were 
listed  on  the  questionnaire  and  each  inter- 
ested unemployed  person  was  asked  to  check 
one  or  more  of  these  Job  categories.  The 
percentage  represents  the  proportion  of  those 
interested  who  would  consider  training  for 
this  type  of  work. 


Table   1. — Interest  in  Iraintng  course 


Course 


Flcctronlc  Irchnlcian. 
Machinist's  appenttoe 

Oirice  work 

BarlxTlnR 

Bookkeeping 

Beautician 


reroeiitajre 

of  males 
lnter««led  In 
retrafailnir  ■ 


40.0 
36.8 
12.9 
lU.  3 
K.9 
3.8 


Course 


rompnter  equipment 

Practical  nnrstaig 

Secretarial  skills 

TypiaU 

Bookkeephii: 

Beautician 


Percpntape 

of  Ipmalee 

interested  in 

retraining  > 


63.4 

•23.7 
22.5 
19.9 
1K.1 
17.8 


>  Many  uncniplo>-ed  ooosldercd  taking  more  llian  1  course,  therefore  total  equals  more  tlian  100  percent. 


When  the  900  respondents  who  were  Inter- 
ested In  retraining  were  asked  to  name  some 
other  type  of  training  which  they  would 
like  to  have,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of 
response.  Many  indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  l>e  trained  in  the  Industries  with 
which  they  had  experience.  Others  wanted 
to  retrain  primarily  for  income  purposes 
and  asked  hopefully  for  guidance  as  to  what 
particular  field  of  training  to  enter.  Over 
100  different  categories  of  training  were 
mentioned,  but  only  three — welding,  carpen- 
try and  cabinet  making,  and  mechanics — 
were  mentioned  10  or  more  times.  Voca- 
tional Interest  was  diversified,  and  many  of 
those  surveyed  were  realistic  in  Judging  their 
own  limitations. 

KAGSX   roa  TKAimMO 

There  are  people  eager  for  training,  so 
eager  in  fact,  that  they  wanted  to  make 
immediate  application.  This  eagerness  is 
illustrated  by  the  yo\mg  (21)  sheet  metal- 
worker: 

"I  am  very  Interested  In  receiving  train- 
ing in  the  field  of  designing.    I  took  a  test 
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from  yotir  office  and  it  ahows  I  am  very 
adept  to  this  type  of  vocation." 

Another  enthusiastic  Individual  said: 

"I  would  really  like  to  do  as  this  question- 
naire says.  It's  Just  what  I  was  waiting 
for  • 

But  the  eager  are  not  exclusively  among 
the  young.  For  example,  this  seventh  grade 
educated  male  who  is  61  years  old  from  Fall 
River: 

"Would  like  to  take  any  type  of  training 
that  w^ould  give  me  year-round  work  at  a 
decent  wage.  Malces  no  difference  where  I 
have  to  go  to  get  It." 

The  desire  to  obtain  steady  employment 
is  an  extremely  strong  motivating  force  as 
witnessed  by  this  man  from  Springfield: 

"I  have  been  working  at  the  building 
trade  for  12  years  and  the  last  few  years  I 


»A  fee  paid  by  many  of  the  retrainees 
under  the  existing  Massachusetts  program 
even  though  free  vocational  education  in 
certain  courses  Is  available  at  night  from  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Vocational 
Education. 


have  had  an  average  of  2  or  3  months 
unemployment  every  year  around  January 
to  March.  The  reason  X  would  be  willing 
to  accept  a  lower  wage  is  If  it  were  steady 
work.  But  if  my  own  Job  were  more  steady, 
I  would  much  prefer  my  own  trade." 

Desperation  is  part  of  the  motivation  of 
some  of  the  long-term  unemployed.  For  in- 
stance this  53-year-old  man  who  lives  in  New 
Bedford : 

"I  would  take  any  vocational  training  •  •  • 
I  need  a  Job  badly.  I  do  not  have  any  bene- 
fits to  collect  this  year.  ' 

BACKGROUND    EDUCATION 

Finding  employment  for  the  unemployed 
with  or  without  retraining  is  a  multiple  prob- 
lem. For  example,  it  is  harder  to  find  em- 
ployment for  older  workers  or  for  minority 
groups  who  are  subject  to  discrimination. 
This  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
typically  both  groups  have  less  formal  educa- 
tion. Ctonsequently,  the  frequent  Job  re- 
quirement of  a  high  school  education  ex- 
cludes many  in  these  groups. 

Although  an  individual  cannot  be  made 
younger,  he  can  be  given  more  education — if 
he  is  willing.  Over  half  of  the  people  sur- 
veyed who  were  willing  to  take  training 
Indicated  that  they  would  also  be  willing  to 
take  a  course  to  Improve  their  skills  In  read- 
ing or  writing.  A  cotuve  In  arithmetic 
seemed  to  be  very  popular  with  70  percent. 
Here  Is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  im- 
employed themselves  of  the  lack  of  basic 
education  which  is  considered  essential  for 
most  types  of  vocational  education  In  the 
United  States  today.  They  are  correct:  In 
three  New  England  areas  48,  65,  and  65  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  tested  at  State  em- 
ployment offices  for  an  area  redevelopment 
training  course  could  not  pass  the  course 
qualification  examination.  This  testing  took 
place  after  the  elimination  of  more  than 
twice  as  many  candidates  through  prelimi- 
nary screening. 

The  unresolved  question  Is  not  whether 
vocational  education  will  make  an  unem- 
ployed person  more  employable,  but  is:  "How 
many  of  the  unemployed  can  qualify  for 
vocational  education?"  If  attempts  are  to 
be  made  to  retrain  many  of  the  unemployed 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some  concen- 
trated basic  education  in  order  to  prepare 
many  of  these  individuals  for  formal  voca- 
ttonal  education. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  accept  the  idea 
that  training  in  necessary  in  basic  habits  and 
skills  which  are  rudimentary  to  a  Isu-ge  part 
of  the  adult  population.  Basic  cleanliness 
standards  may  have  to  be  taught  to  women 
so  that  they  may  become  adequate  hotel 
maids,  or  domestic  servants.  Competence  in 
arithmetic  Is  an  essential  prerequisite  for 
many  waiters'  or  waitresses'  Jobs.  Although 
these  Jobs  usually  pay  low  wages,  the  steadi- 
ness of  employment  would  provide  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  for  many  of  the  "hard 
to  employ." 

SOOCESSFtTI.  STTTCHXas 

Questions  are  sometimes  raised  about  the 
need  for  giving  relatively  elementary  courses 
such  as  food  handling  or  the  running  of  a 
sewing  machine  because  such  skills  are  often 
acquired  at  home.  However,  a  3 -week  course 
designed  to  teach  women  how  to  be  stitchers 
for  the  needle  trade  In  Blddeford-Sanford, 
Maine,  hEul  remarkable  success.  Before  this 
course  there  were  both  a  shortage  of  stitch- 
ers and  a  large  group  of  unemployed  women, 
but  the  two  had  not  been  brought  together. 
The  course  was  so  successful  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  train  and  place  more  trainees  than 
the  22  officially  authorised.  This  was  pos- 
sible because  many  trainees  did  not  need  a 
full  3  weeks  training  before  they  became 
acceptable  producers.  When  unemployed 
workers  can  be  trained  for  unfilled  Jobs  after 
a  brief  course,  such  training,  however  ele- 
mentary, seems  quite  worthwhile. 
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NO  PANACSA 

Retraining  cannot  be  thought  of  aa  a 
panacea  for  unemployment.  The  sheer  mag- 
nitude of  the  unemployed  (over  280,000  in 
New  Kngland  and  about  4.4  million  in  the 
United  States)  precludes  this.  There  wUI 
always  be  particular  Job  openings  which  will 


(generated  by  necessity)  of  continued  worker 
education,  but  will  eliminate  some  handicaps 
of  the  unemployed  which  in  the  past  have 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  steady  em- 
ployment. 

The   problem   of   making   our   labor  force 
more  adaptable  to  the  demands  of  our  corn- 


Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  y^^ 
act  provides  for  retraining  unemployed 
workers  and  for  paying  them  subeUtenos 
allowances  in  lieu  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation during  the  retraining  period  i^ 
the  third  year  of  the  program  (1964-65)  tmA 
State   will    be    forced    to  decide   whether  to 


unemplayed.  As  Illustrated  by  table  n  skills 
in  demand  are  heavily  weighted  toward  the 
professional,  managerial  and  skilled  cate- 
gories, while  the  unemployed  are  concen- 
trated in  unskilled  and  semiskilled  cate- 
gories. 

Tabzx  n. — Job  skill  requirements '  and  skills 
of  U.S.  unemployed.  March  1962 

[In  porcf  ntl 


Skill 
require- 
ments 

Skills  oJ 
unem- 
ployed 

Total 

100.0 

100. 0 

Clerical  and  sales 

11.4 
60.0 

2.9 
19.8 

6.7 
.  2 

12.9 

Professional  and  managerial 

Service 

3.2 
8.0 

Skilled 

20.7 

Semiskilled 

24  8 

Unskilled  and  unreported 

90.4 

be  unfilled  despite  substantial  numbers  of     P^®*  *^**  changing  economy  is  a  difficult  one.      continue  this  program  by  matching  Peder&i 
,„ — .      ».  .„„...„.-^  w_  .-^, ^,„_     T«  ni».f,^»*.   w—  «^„io^^ 1 *  ._      funds.      The    administration    and    Conm*^ 

also  must  decide  whether  to  extend  the  prx>. 

gram    beyond    the    originally    authorised   a 

years. 

Some  Insights  can  be  gained  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetu  exp)erlence  in  retraining  durlnir 
1960-61.  The  results  of  a  special  survey  ^ 
thU  State  Indicate  that  retraining  expendi. 
tures  not  only  serve  a  Justifiable  goal  but 
can  be  also  a  self-llquldatlng  Investment. 

SAVINGS  THBOUCH  KZTRAINING 

The  Massachusetts  State  training  program 
which  is  independent  of  Pederal  funds,  pro^ 
vides  for  continuing  unemployment  compen. 
satlon  to  workers  during  retraining. 

As  part  of  a  Joint  research  project  by  ths 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Division  of  Employment  Security, 
a  search  was  made  for  unemployment  claims 
filed  before,  after,  and  during  training  by 
204  unemployed  individuals  who  took  advan- 
tage of  this  program  in  1960.  The  survey 
showed  that  until  retraining,  these  workers 
as  a  group  had  become  Increasingly  depend- 
ent on  unemployment  compensation,  la 
1959.  they  collected  •24.000  In  benefits,  S^^ 
times  more  than  they  received  in  1966.  By 
1962,  however — after  retraining — these  work- 
ers received  only  $8,000  in  unemployment 
compensation. 

To  be  sure  that  this  Improvement  was  not 
Just  the  result  of  changing  business  coodl- 
tlons.  the  increasing  maturity  of  these  work- 
ers, or  other  factors  unrelated  to  retraining, 
a  control  group  was  selected,  i.e..  a  group 
with  similar  characteristics  but  without  re- 
training. This  group  of  identical  siae  wm 
comparable  In  age.  sex.  geographic  region, 
previous  skill  level,  and  year  of  unemploy. 
ment  compensation  claim. 

Although  the  control  group  had  similar 
compensation  costs  In  1959.  its  cost  by  1963 
had  Increased  28  percent.  On  this  basis  ths 
retralnees'  unemplojrment  costs  would  prob- 
ably have  amounted  to  about  $31,000  in  1963 
In  the  absence  of  retraining.  Actually  un- 
employment pajrments  to  this  group  In  1963 
were  only  $8,000.  Thus,  for  that  1  year,  s 
saving  In  unemployment  comi}ensatlon  ot 
$23,000  can  be  atUlbuted  to  the  retraining 
program. 

The  outlay  on  retraining  was  $131,000  (net 
above  unemployment  compensation  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  paid  during  the 
retraining  period).  This  expertence  indi- 
cates that  the  savings  in  unemplojrment 
compensation  after  retraining  were  large 
enough  to  pay  off  the  entire  Investment  In 
about  5  years.  In  business  Jargon  this 
might  be  called  a  payout  period. 

This  estimate  ($121,000  divided  by  23.000 
equals  5.3  years)  does  not  take  account  of 
additional  taxes  paid  by  retrained  persons 
after  they  get  new  Jobs.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts training  program,  increased  tax  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  to  be  about  as  large  as 
the  savings  in  unemployment  compensation. 
A  necessary  qualification  is  the  possible 
displacement  of  other  workers  by  retralnees. 
If  workers  are  displaced  and  collect  un- 
employment compensation,  no  net  savings 
result.  As  a  safeguard,  however.  Federal 
programs  require  proof  of  unfilled  labor  de- 
mands in  a  specific  skill  before  approving 
such  retraining  courses. 

If  this  experience  is  at  aU  represenUtlve 
of  the  returns  on  retraining  expenditures. 
It  would  follow  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds  could  pay  for  the  cost  of 
retraining.  This  is  especially  true  if  no 
other  soiu-ces  of  funds  were  available  and 
if  the  alternative  were  no  retraining. 


•  Requirements  are  (or  interolRce  requests.  All  local 
job  listings  are  not  included. 

Sooroe:  U.S.  Department  of  I^ahor.  Tlie  Labor  Market 
and  Employment  Security.  April  1962. 

Even  when  skills  have  been  achieved  these 
cannot  alway  she  readily  transferred  to  skills 
in  demand.  Retraining  the  unemployed  can- 
not be  expected  to  fill  the  shortages  of 
engineers,  scientists,  statisticians,  and  ac- 
countants. These  and  other  shortage  occu- 
pations will  have  to  be  relieved  by  changes 
in  the  educational  system  and  adjustments 
in  relative  wage  rates. 

Retraining  some  unemployed  will  help  fill 
the  needs  of  other  occupations.  Certainly, 
some  machinists  wUI  be  developed  from  the 
varioxis  retraining  programs.  The  wide- 
spread demand  for  other  skilled  craftsmen 
such  as  automobile  mechanics  could  be  par- 
tially met  through  retraining.  The  shortage 
of  clerical  help  can  also  be  met  in  part  by 
retraining  unemployed  females  who  pre- 
viously had  only  factory  experience. 

GEOGRAPHIC     MOBIUTT 

More  employment  opportunities  might  be 
found  by  increasing  the  geographic  mobility 
of  displaced  workers.  Oeographlc  mobility  U 
considerable  among  employed  males  and 
even  more  pronounced  among  the  unem- 
ployed.* In  fact,  9  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents Indicated  that  they  moved  to  find  new 
employment.  However,  It  is  unrealistic  to 
expect  all  the  unemployed  to  be  capable  of 
moving  themselves,  especially  thoee  with 
families  since  they  will  often  deplete  all 
personal  resources  before  considering  a 
move.  Another  factor  inhibiting  geographic 
mobility  among  the  unemployed  is  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  demand  even  in  the  more  pros- 
perous labor  markets  for  unskilled  or  sen[ii- 
skilled  work,  typically  the  only  type  of  Job 
the  unemployed  can  fill.  Retraining  com- 
bined with  relocation  might  be  a  useful  com- 
bination of  remedies. 

AOAPTABII.ITY    NKEOCO 

Subsistence  payments  while  retraining  un- 
der the  Manix>wer  Development  and  lYaln- 
ing  Act  of  1962  can  be  for  52  weeks.  How- 
ever, even  with  courses  designed  for  the 
maximum  time.  It  is  never  possible  to  pre- 
pare a  person  fully  for  a  particular  Job;  in  a 
broad  sense  most  training  is  on  the  Job. 
Retraining  for  the  unemployed  is  not  de- 
signed to  relieve  employers  of  their  function 


'  Nineteen  percent  of  employed  males  as 
opfKised  to  29  percent  of  unemployed  moved 
between  March  1959  and  March  1960  {VS. 
Census) . 


To  illustrate:  New  England  employment  in 
general  increased  7  percent  between  1950 
and  1960.  but  the  employment  of  laborers 
decreased  24  percent  In  the  same  time  period. 
In  contrast,  the  emplojrment  of  professionals 
has  Increased  40  percent. 

Continued  efforts  to  improve  formal  edu- 
cation will  have  salutary  long-term  effects. 
Since  working  years,  from  entry  into  the 
work  force  until  retirement,  range  to  50 
years  or  more,  most  of  the  work  force  of 
the  next  few  decades  has  already  had  its 
formal  education.  Skills  of  the  existing 
work  tcTce  therefore  must  be  upgraded. 
The  chief  burden  for  this  will  be  borne  by 
employers:  they  will  be  forced  to  absorb  the 
coet  of  training  personnel  simply  because  It 
will  be  necessary  to  get  the  Job  done.  Re- 
training some  unemployed  for  skills  in  cur- 
rent and  future  demand  will  help  to  fill 
new  labor  needs.  Better  educated  gradu- 
ates who  enter  the  labor  market  each  June 
will  also  help  satisfy  some  of  these  future 
demands. 

Many  Jobs  that  exist  today  and  will  exist 
tomorrow  cannot  be  filled  by  retraining  the 
unemployed  directly.  As  more  and  more  up- 
grading Is  achieved,  some  unemployed  can 
be  absorbed  where  vacancies  are  created  at 
unskilled   or   semiskilled    levels. 

The  practice  of  upgrading  the  employed 
through  training  Is  not  new.  It  occurs 
through  the  use  of  both  formal  and  vo- 
cational adult  education  courses,  both  in 
cooperation  with  employing  firms  and  inde- 
pendent of  such  firms.  Perhaps  the  expan- 
sion of  adult  education  facilities  would  help 
more  workers  use  leisure  to  Increase  their 
vocational  skills.  Such  action  would  also 
enhance  the  productive  potential  of  the 
country. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  which  was  passed  this  year  will  provide 
for  ttiition-free  training  for  the  unemployed, 
the  underemployed,  and  farmers  with  low 
family  Incomes.  The  training  will  mclude 
vocational  courses,  on-the-job  training,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two.  To  receive  pay- 
ment equal  to  unemployment  compensation, 
the  person  must  be  head  of  a  household  and 
must  have  had  3  years  of  gainful  employ- 
ment. Unemployed  youths  not  qualifying 
for  regular  benefits  may  receive  a  weekly 
payment  of  up  to  $20. 

Under  this  act  $435  mUllon  has  been 
authorized  for  a  3-year  program.  About  1 
million  retralnees  will  be  trained  with  the 
auth(»1zed  funds.  If  1  million  unemployed 
can  be  authorized,  given  the  major  obstacles 
of  advanced  years  and  low  educational  levels, 
the  coimtry  will  have  taken  a  significant 
step  in  increasing  the  adaptability  of  its 
labor  force. 

(From  New  England  Business  Review,  April 

1963] 
Retkahvimc  the  Unkmploted — Part  III,  Re- 
training: A  Good  Investment 

Man  versus  the  machine — that  old  conflict 
continues  to  plague  our  society.  It  was  an 
important  issue  in  the  recent  New  York 
newspaper  strike.  For  years  it  has  been  a 
problem  to  the  railroads  as  well  aa  to  count- 
less other  industries.  The  possibility  of  be- 
ing displaced  strikes  fear  in  the  heart  of 
the  worker — and  not  without  cause.  Yet  if 
displaced  workers  can  find  other  productive 
employment,  then  both  society  and  labor 
will  gain  through  the  production  of  addi- 
tional  goods   and   services. 

One  recent  legislative  measure  passed  by 
Congress  to  meet  the  perplexing  problem  of 
reemploying  displaced  labor  is  the  Manpower 
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"^  ^.^...^m.  -«,  >>-in,  <it>veioned  enrollment  will  put  Rn  additional  strain  on  among  the  unemployed. 

EetiRlnlng  progrsm.  a«  betog  d^o^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  overburden*!  faculty  In  this  Preliminary  programs  including  the 
in  communiUes  throughout  **•*  ™«i~^  neki.  Competent  onLftsmen  h*Te  many  at-  fundamentals  of  verbal  and  arithmetic 
The  oouiRes  which  preaominaie  ui  we  re-  ^j^^_^^g  alternatives  for  emi^oyment.  Not  skills,  and  special  courses  designed  for  seml- 
jlon  are  machine-tool  operators  ror  men  ana  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  willing  to  obtain  skilled  service  occupation*  (waitress  skUls. 
oOce  skills  and  gamaent  worxer  sxiua  lor  ^^^^^jj^j.  t,.aijiing  m  vocaUonal  education,  etc.)  may  have  to  be  insUtutad  for  many 
women.  The  region.  t»o^«^«r.^"J°**^  P"^*  eM)eclally  for  the  privilege  of  earning  con-  long-term  unemployed.  Developing  such  a 
of  lu  InlURl  retraining  lead  K*>^  *°  J^*  slderably  lees  than  they  could  earn  at  their  program  will  take  time,  oonoern.  and 
flrtt  months  of  *°*  ^'^^  *™^,*'*J^^^  trades.  Many  vocational  schools  have  found  imagination  at  every  level  of  government, 
ment  Act.  which  provmea  training  omy  lor  ^^  necessary  to  hire  daytime  teachers  for  a  The  significant  advantage  of  the  Massa- 
deprewed  areas.  New  sngiana  **^  *Lr.P~^'  second  shift  or  go  directly  to  Industry  for  chusetts  program  over  the  Federal  programs 
cent  o«  the  retralnees  in  tne  two  reawrai  jj^^r^j^^rs  for  these  special  retraining  pro-  is  that  it  offers  each  individual  several  re- 
pTOsnxxi»--<x>nMldtr%bi9leMau^xnepTo^  gnuns.  UndersUndably.  industry  cannot  training  alternatives.  If  the  Federal  pro- 
portion of  the  f^^Jr;^*'^*^^P^^f^r'  J*;  f^'  always  give  up  its  men  for  teaching  purposes,  grams  could  adapt  the  techniques  devised  for 
jPMa  it  had  last  Apni  (i»  peroeni) .  in  laci,  .^^^  unemployed:  Traditional  vocational  vocaUonal  education  under  the  OI  bill  of 
only  Connecticut.  Khooe  iaia.Da.Bna  ^°^'"^  education  wUl  meet  the  needs  of  oiUy  a  por-  rights,  thU  needed  Individual  career  coun- 
bave  a  proportion  of  total  retraineee  8™*^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  unemployed.    In  Boston  recently,  sellng  might  be  achieved. 

than   their   proportion    o'    ^«    ^^^  ^Z^i  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Inertia:  Relatively  few  areas  In  the  United 

ployed.    As  can  be  seen  o^^.  T," ,!:!:'  Division  of  Employment  Security  to  estab-  states  are  really  wrestling  with  this  difficult 

UJB.  performance  leave*  •  great  aeai  to  oe  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^  ^^^  clerk-typists.     Letters  were  problem.     The  proposals  approved  for  the 

desired,  sent  to  3,500  people  who  had  been  seeking  two    Federal    programs    have    been    concen- 

Cost  of  unemployment  compensation  in  j^j^  i^  ^.he  clerical  and  sales  field  within  the  trated  in  a  few  States:  42  percent  of  the  re- 

Mas$achu$etta  i^st  year.     All  these  people  were  under  50  trainees  are  in  6  States  which  have  only  23 

(Approxinaate  figures)  years  of  age,  high  school  graduates,  and  at  a  percent  of  the  population.    Propoaals  cover- 

_  ^    ,  ^  »roun  i°^  **^^  ^*'*^   below  clerk-typist.     A  sub-  mg  only  3,000  retralnees  wer«  submitted  to 

QM                                                        $21  000  Btantial  number,  but  not  all.  were  currently  officials  of  the  manpower  development  pro- 

Jrri 27  000  unemployed.      Only    233    responded    to    the  gram  in  a  recent  month  by  all  60  States. 

»  finirf'^^"           letter.     Of   this  number,    114  actually   ap-  Training  will  probably  be  most  fully  de- 

lowB        »^"^-                                        25  000  Pe""e<*   '<»   testing,  and  77  qualified.     But  veloped  in  healthier  areas  of  low  unemploy- 

Jrn " ■ 9*000  o^y  35  actually  signed  up  for  the  course,  ment.     This  will   be  true  for  two  reasons. 

'""^ ■ In  other  Instances,  responses  to  retraining  First,  there  are  likely  to  be  more  Job  openings 

Source:    MassachusetU    DivUlon    of    Em-  were  Just  aa  limited.     In  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  to  be  fiUed  with  a  retrained  person.    Second, 

ployment  Security.  2.000  unemployed  had  to  be  screened  before  those  regions  tend  to  have  better  developed 

SLOW  START  ^^^  Interested  and  suitable  candidates  for  a  vocaUonal  educaUon  faculties  upon  which  to 

As  shown  by  the  Mas«.chu«Mt8  experience  ?:ifl^i"%„^|LrSfr'Mf,h^^^^^^  build    a    retraining    program.      InaddiUon. 

.     .„.«ri«  an  i^ffecUve  and  self-llauldatlne  found.     In    Detroit,    Mich,    files    of    8.000  such  areas  tend  to  have  larger  SUte  admlnis- 

"*t^^.i>?^e  .^runemployeS  to  pr^  ''°'"*^''  ''•^'■^  «="^^«*  ^  «°<»  28  candidates  t^^lve   units   and  better  Research   faclUUes 

d^^u?e  ^tmty.*  ^  mucTrnm:?  p^,^  for  a  course  in  selling  quality  ready-to-wear  ,«  help  develop  programs.    This  trend  U  evi- 

has  been  made  with  the  Federal   programs  clothing.                .  .       .^   .                           ,       ^  dent  In  New  England:  ConnecUcut  has  more 

is  «*at  STie  chances  for  future  «pan-  I^  '«  °f,^""T'»'"8  ^^^  *°J"*  unemployed  than  half  of  all  approved  New  England  re- 

!^^»    WTieT  measured  a«ainst   the  volume  ^^  unwilling  to  take  advantage  of  reUain-  trainees  under   the  Manpower  Development 

SCiei^oLfnt  Sual^r^sslnretr^!  ^^«-     Many  are  merely  subject  to  seasonal  and  Training  Act  and  Xrea  Redevelopment 

^^^y  i^  impt^lve^n  me  Unl^  l-yo«;-  and  earn  enough  while  working  to  be  Act.    Nationally,  nearly  half  of  all  autlt^lzed 

KteTS  1961^.8  mlUion  were  unemployed  satisfied  with  their  occupations^  Others  ex-  pederal  reU-alnees  to  date  are  In  areas  wlUi 

fiwA^SiTLrewSSmSt  3  million  of  pect  to  return  to  their  old  Jobs  after  busl-  ie„    than    6    percent    unemployment    even 

thelL^ut^f  wort  mow  than  6  months.     In  "««  P**^*"  "P-    I"  "o^e  indusU-ies  undergo-  though  the  depressed  area  mralning  pro- 

iSS^  ie  ^uS^av^^e  m^Lploj^ent  was  »"p.  «"^""^"°°;  "^^  r'^!^JXL°tI^***  ^™  "^  *°'"'^*«»  «^^<»*  *  y«"  bel^  Uie 

about  4  mmion  '^^''**  ^*^^-  **"'  '"''"^  *"  unwilling  to  rec-  manpower  development  program.     Retraln- 

Tyeaf  ii^"  the  enacUnent  of  Uie  Man-  'Tl'^  "^'^'^^  V^  ^"^v  ''  *?  <l,»«<'«»''^«ly  Ing  efforts  in  de^^  .T^wtli  be  handl- 

poter  X^t  iSd  7  mSnthTTfter  appropria-  f**:'""";    ^^  °^^"  workers  feel  unable  to  eapped  unless  relocation  for  those  unable  to 

U^M  weSwproved    oilly  7M  p^^  take  retraining,  or  fear  going  back  to  school,  find  local  Jobs  is  encouraged.    In  the^  places, 

"a^mTiSSTn^iplo^d  haS  l^n  made  ^k' «  anronrseJkfnTan?  ^'^^'^^'^^'  °T^  "^~''^"*  ~^«  ^°°^  "^  J^"*^*^ 

throughout   the   ST.4  oS  w'^rl^T^  ^u^t^r^i^U^^'^^rr jSTo^' ^'J^n^-  SSe^   °^'''^''   ^^'^'^^   "^^   ^"^   "" 

plans   covering    about   24.000   workers    have  ^^    ui^ore,    some    unemployed    are    not  «>»^^*^"<1- 

been  given  final  approval.     Of  course,  new  seeking  work  seriously  enough  to  undertake  nehwb:  a  broader  approach 

programs  always  start  slowly.     But  with  the  retraining.  Retraining  cannot  be  expanded  enough  to 

Tr^- J!.™  .^I^^  fr^*S.^*RO  ?!?t^  There  stlU  remains  the  substanUal  chal-  provide  employment  for  everyone.    This  pro- 

♦  h     ^^fifJ^!^To««^^r^«^^LS^r^  ~  '  lenge  of  reU-alnlng  those  Interested  and  need-  gram  cannot  be  the  Governments  only  weap- 

♦.^n^if  R  vi^hi^\im^;S^biV  ing  such  U-alnlng.     This  is  especially   true  on  In  its  war  on  unemployment.     The  pro- 

S^„^i-  r-,L;Tr^J^!i^7vwof  th-  Jfrt!;.«oi  of  the  long-term  unemployed.     Most  screen-  posed  Federal  Income  tax  cut  is  an  example 

^^^^»f,^«tr^l±^t^f.  nl-f^r^  t?f  MT^  mg   and    testing   procedures   would   tend    to  of  a  more  comprehensive  approach.     Efforts 

esumaie  maae  at  tne  pusage  oi  tne  act.  ^^^^  ^  built-in  bias  against  the  long-term  to  Increase  aggregate  demand  should  provide 

osn-ACLCs  TO  EXPANSION  unemployed.    If  so,  can  the  problem  of  the  opportunities  for  many  tmemployed  without 

Despite  signs  of  promise,  general   public  hard-core  unemployed  be  resolved  without  retraining.     In   a  faster  growing  economy, 

support,  and  adequate  financing,  it  will  be  a  resorting  to  a  complete  rehabilitaUon  pro-  management  would  have  to  be  less  selective 

long  time   before  a  significant   part  of   the  gram  In  terms  of  fundamental  educaUon  and  In  its  hiring  pracUces. 

program's     potenUal     can     be     develc^>ed.  psychological   counseling?     Current   testing  Nevertheless,  retraining  can  provide  an  in- 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  effective  retrain-  methods    classify    applicants    as    eligible    or  expensive  method  for  helping  a  significant 

lug  prognuns.  ineligible.     The    results   show   that   far   too  niunber  of  the  unemployed  help  themselves. 

Facilities:  Most  retraining  Is  conducted  in  many    unemployed   Interested    In   retraining  It  Is  a  partial  answer  to  a  perplexing  problem 

existing  public  facilities  for  vocational  edu-  are  not  qualified  for  tradlUonal   vocaUonal  which  has  no  easy  solution. 

caUon.    These  facilities  are   already  under  education.     Until    retraining    programs    are  _^__^^^^^_^^ 

pressure  from  increased  populaUon  and  must  well  enough  developed  to  offer  a  comprehen-  T:m.T  a  i.t/-.t:.t-.  -.^.t^.^w-^ttt  c 

expand  rapidly  Just  to  serTlce  daytime  high  sive  set  of  Job  training  alternatives  consist-  U.S. -FINANCED  MOTELS 

school  BtudenU.    For  example.  If  vocaUonal  ent  with  an  individual's  potential  and  In-  j^j.       MARTIN     of     Nebraska.        Mr 

education  U  to  do  lU  primary  Job  of  pre-  terest,  a  significant  dent  In  the  hard-core  o      ^        j  ^  unanimoiiK  rnnupnt  that 

paring   tomorrow's   laboT  forc«^-as   opposed  unemployment  problem  cannot  be  made.  f^Til\\JJ^ f^^^^^^i^„^°^^ 

to  repairing  today's-*  60-percent  expansion  There  is  a  oonfilct  between  the  Individual  ^-^e  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr  Hak- 

In  vocational  high  school  enrollment  in  New  retraining  needs  of  the  unemployed  and  the  VET]    may    extend    his   remarks    at    this 

England  might  be  necessary  before  1970.  admlnlstraUve  desire   for  a  few  large,  well  point  in  the  RecoKD  and  include  extrane- 

For  retraining    purposes,    these   buildings  attended  co\u-ses.     UnUl  the  administrative  ous  matter, 
can  be  used  only  at  mght  at  least  during  the  problems    are    solved    so    that    very    small  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
school  year.    If  the  retraining  load  is  to  be  groups  and  even  individuals  can  readily  take  objection  tO  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
expanded,   it  may  prove   necessary   to  find  on-the-job  training  or  training  in  public  and  ,^^  Nebraska? 
other  facillUes  independent  of  existing  voca-  private   vocaUonal    InsUtuUons,   the   neces-  rj^^-t-  vm  nn  nhlAPfJnn 
Uonal    schools.    Here   full-time    InstrucUon  sary  depth  and  breadth  in  retraining  cannot  ,,        J\  o^TX^        #     ws  v,«                «, 
would    allow   more    comprehensive   training  be  provided.    The  attitude  survey  reported  in  Mr.     ttAH,\t.Y      OI      Mlcnigan.        Mr. 
In  a  shorter  time.    Combined  effort  among  the  September  1962  issue  of  the  New  England  Speaker,    the    Banking    and    Currency 
smaller  labor  markeU  in  a  region  might  be  Business  Review  Indicates  that  a  broad  spec-  Comm^ittee   on   which   I   serve    JUSt   re- 
necessary  to  fill  classes.  trum   of   retraining  courses  will   be   neces-  cently    passed    OUt    of    committee    HJl. 
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4996  which  increases  authorizations  to 
the  area  redevelopment  administration 
in  the  amovmt  of  $455  million.  I  do  not 
approve  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
program  Is  being  administered,  at  least 
not  In  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  Ac- 
tivity Summary  Report,  dated  Monday, 
March  25,  1963,  covering  operations  in 
fiscal  1963  to  that  date,  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Indicates 
that  seven  so-called  industrial  loans 
have  been  made  in  Michigan  in  the  total 
amount  of  $4.4  million.  I  point  out.  how- 
ever, that  a  reading  of  the  report  indi- 
cates that  86  percent  of  this  money,  or 
$3.8  million  went  to  finance  new  motels. 
I  do  not  believe  this  was  the  intent  of 
Congress.  To  supplement  these  remarks, 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  the 
story  appearing  in  the  Sunday,  May  5. 
1963,  Issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  by 
Frank  Beckman,  entitled  "Motel  Man 
Rips  Competition  Prom  U.S.  Aided  Inns," 
set  forth  below : 

Mom.   Mam    Rips    Comfetttion    Fkom    U.S.- 
AiDKD  Inns 

(By  Frank  Beckman) 

A  Detroit  motel  operator  haa  protested  to 
Congress  tbat  Area  Redevelopment  Act  loans 
are  being  Issued  for  construction  of  hotels 
and  motels  which  compete  with  establish- 
ments built  without  Federal  aid. 

Peter  Solomon  said  this  has  the  effect 
of  using  tax  money  paid  by  hostelry  owners 
to  subsidize  "unfair  competition." 

He  said  owners  who  have  their  own  capital 
Invested  In  their  bxislnesses  should  not  be 
confronted  by  competition  made  possible  by 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  loans. 

Solomon's  protest  was  made  to  Michigan 
Senators  Philip  A.  Hast  and  Patkick  V.  Mc- 
Naicasa  and  to  Senator  Patti.  H.  Douglas, 
Democrat  of  Illinois,  and  Senator  Milwako 
Simpson,  Republican  of  Wyoming. 

DotTGLAS  Is  chairman  of  the  manpower 
stabilization  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  which  is 
considering  expansion  of  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  program.  Simpson  Is  a  subcom- 
mittee member. 

Solomon,  operator  and  part  owner  of  the 
Diplomat  Motel,  6801  Woodward,  and  the 
Ooldenalre  Motel.  18650  Woodward,  asked  to 
appear  before  the  committee  to  state  his 
protest. 

According  to  Solomon,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  program  makes  It  possible  for 
|}ersons  to  go  Into  the  hotel  and  motel 
business  at  no  risk  of  their  own  capital. 

"It  Is  not  right  that  the  Government  should 
be  supplying  money  while  other  hotel  and 
motel  owners  arranged  their  own  financing 
and  now  have  to  put  up  with  new  compe- 
tition." he   said. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  loans  have  been 
approved  for  the  Pontchartraln  Hotel.  West 
Jefferson  and  Washington  Boulevard;  the 
London  Inn  Motel,  Woodward  and  Stlmson; 
and  a  proposed  motel  on  West  Grand  Boule- 
vard across  from  the  General  Motors  Build- 
ing. 

Area  Redevelopment  Act  loans  also  have 
been  approved  for  numerous  other  private, 
commercial  and  Industrial  projects  In  the 
Detroit  area. 

Under  the  area  redevelopment  law,  en- 
acted 2  years  ago.  Investors  can  qualify  for 
Federal  loans  of  as  much  as  65  percent  of 
project  cost. 

To  do  so,  10  percent  of  the  needed  capital 
must  be  obtained  from  a  local  citizens' 
corporation.  The  remainder  would  come 
from  other  lending  soiu-ces  or  the  developers' 
capital. 

The  local  citizens'  corporation  is  the  De- 
troit Metropolitan  Industrial  Development 
Corp.,  known  as  Demlco,  which  was  estab- 


May  s 


llshed  so  Detroit  could  qualify  for  Area  Re- 
development Act  benefits. 

Last  Wednesday,  Mayor  Cavanagh  i4>peared 
before  the  Douglas  suboommlttee  to  urge 
expansion  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
program. 

Since  the  program  was  established,  loans 
of  about  $2.5  million  in  Detroit  have  stimu- 
lated $13  million  in  new  projects,  he  said. 


Mr. 


LABOR  PROBLEMS 
REUSS.       Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  OonzalezI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  there  was  inserted  In  one  of  the 
daily  newspapers  here  in  Washington 
a  public  announcement  by  a  long-estab- 
lished and  respected  labor  luiion  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

The  public  announcement  was  carried 
in  the  press  as  an  advertisement,  and  in 
a  sense  it  was  one,  for  it  called  attention 
to  the  peculiar  jungle  of  legalisms  and 
contradictory  policies  that  are  set  aside 
in  our  country  to  regulate  that  area  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  labor  problems. 

There  was  something  plaintive  about 
this  notice  or  advertisement.  It  should 
be  listened  to  by  this  Congress. 

Does  it  not  strike  one  as  strange  that, 
with  all  the  machinery  of  government  we 
have  in  this  land,  with  all  the  agencies 
and  bureaus  and  proliferation  of  person- 
nel with  hands  on  the  pulse  of  the  citi- 
zenry, here  is  a  Texas  local  union  that 
feels  compelled  to  buy  commercial  space 
in  a  Washington  newspaper  in  order  to 
get  the  ear  of  this  Government? 

This  local  union.  Local  4-367  of  the 
Oil,  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Workers, 
which  has  a  membership  scattered  over 
the  face  of  our  State,  was  endeavoring 
to  recite  a  grievance  2,200  of  its  refinery 
worker  members  have  against  a  foreign 
corporation  doing  business  in  our  coun- 
try, the  Royal  Ehitch/Shell  combine,  sec- 
ond largest  oil  company  in  the  world. 

I  have  made  it  my  business  to  learn 
something  about  this  situation.  I  feel 
that  it  imderscores  some  of  the  inade- 
quacies and  confusions  that  pass  for  la- 
bor law  and  labor  policies  in  this 
country. 

I  know  little  about  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
I  do  know  that  it  has  had  a  paid  lobbyist 
who  has  dutifully  filed  a  report  after 
interceding  with  the  Congress  on  some 
matters.  I  know  very  little  of  what  this 
foreign  combine  has  petitioned  the  Con- 
gress to  consider,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
consideration  was  given.  But  I  do  know 
something  about  the  plight  of  2.200  of  our 
citizens  who  are  in  their  eighth  month  of 
a  strike  against  this  company.  I  know 
something  of  this  because  I  went  to 
Texas  and  found  out  for  myseU. 

What  I  learned  is  an  old  story  in  my 
State.  I  say  in  my  State,  for  the  situa- 
tion for  labor  unions  there  is  considera- 
bly different  from  that  of  other  indus- 
trial States. 

Labor  unions  in  Texas  have  had 
many  odds  weighed  against  them.     They 


must  organize  and  operate  in  a  legal  %na 
governmental  climate  that  milituS 
against  their  every  move.  In  the  nS 
of  antilabor  passions  after  the  w 
war,  Texas,  which  had  only  begun  l2 
rapid  urbanization,  led  the  Nation  to 
the  passage  of  legislation  calculated  to 
make  the  growth  and  effectiveness  of 
unions  as  difiQcult  as  possible.  These 
laws  have  had  their  effect.  Today  leu 
than  19  percent  of  Texas  nonfam 
workers  are  engaged  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  their  employees.  Aikj 
today  is  almost  30  years  after  a  previoiu 
Congress  established  the  certification  of 
collective  bargaining  as  the  public 
policy  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

But  30  years  ago  the  members  of  the 
local  union  I  discuss  today  did  succeed 
in  laying  hold  to  their  right  to  bargain 
with  the  foreign  interests  for  whom  they 
worked.  Today,  they  are  utterly  frus- 
trated in  that  effort,  and  I  see  no  law  or 
pwllcy  of  this  Government  moving  to  re- 
store sense  to  the  situation. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  a  group  of 
workers  can  succeed  in  attracting  go?, 
emmental  concern.  By  what  formula 
should  they  proceed? 

If  they  harbor  crooks  or  racketeers  In 
their  midst,  there  is  an  agency  th»t 
registers  its  concern. 

If  they  shut  down  the  world's  largest 
harbor,  they  attract  attention. 

If  they  play  second  fiddle  in  a  sym- 
phony,  they  get  the  personalized  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

If  they  put  out  important  newspapers, 
the  Government  moves  so  quickly  as  to 
be  precipitous. 

If  they  sell  peanuts  at  a  ball  park  they 
get  every  facility  of  Government  opened 
quickly  to  effect  a  settlement. 

But  suppose  they  are  merely  2,200 
highly  skilled  oil  refinery  workers  who 
have  this  bear  of  automation  breathing 
down  their  necks?    What  do  they  do? 

For  8*/2  months  they  have  struck  say- 
ing they  want  this  corporation  to  sit 
down  and  bargain  in  good  faith.  Who 
is  listening? 

The  NLRB?  Yes.  it  is  listening,  but 
what  has  been  forthcoming?  Charges 
have  been  filed  and  one  would  think 
there  might  be  some  urgency  to  dispose 
of  those  charges,  except  that  under  our 
laws  the  problems  of  2,200  workers  with- 
out income  get  no  priority. 

I  have  seen  more  efforts  at  unionisa- 
tion die  in  Texas  while  the  formal 
charges  and  complaints  Involved  were 
hanging  upon  the  NLRB  drying  rack 
awaiting  that  justice  that  so  often  is 
delayed  to  the  point  of  denial. 

A  labor  dispute  is  a  volatile  situation 
for  both  management  and  labor.  But 
no  attention  is  being  given  to  perfecting 
means  for  their  early  resolution.  Such 
a  dispute  is  not  like  other  civil  matters 
in  which  a  citizen  can  get  damages  along 
with  redress  when  he  eventually  has  his 
day  in  court.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  to  rectify  a  lost  bargaining  position 
or  a  destroyed  organization  when  com- 
plaints are  not  handled  in  a  timely  man- 
ner. Things  cannot  be  put  back  like 
they  were,  and  hence  delay  becomes  a 
partisan  of  one  side  at  the  bargaining 
table. 
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This  is  what  is  happening  to  these  oU 
workers  in  Texas.  If  they  sound  plain- 
tive it  is  because  they  should  be  con- 
fused, and  they  must  be  uncertain  when 
their  own  job  security  is  the  issue  in  this 
strike  They  are  confronted  by  a  con- 
fusion and  an  uncertainty  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  policies  that  affect  their 
situation. 

Months  ago  I  wrote  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Arthur  Goldberg,  to  In- 
auire  what  was  the  Government's  policy 
about  purchasing  from  plants  involved 
in  labor  dispute.  I  pointed  out  that  Fed- 
eral law  prohibits  a  State  employment 
commission  from  referring  a  job  appli- 
cant to  a  plant  involved  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute, but  it  does  not  keep  a  Government 
purchasing  agent  from  going  behind  a 
picket  line  to  contract  for  such  supplies 
as  it  wishes.  Secretary  Goldberg  told  me 
he  had  appointed  a  task  force  to  study 
this  matter  and  to  reconunend  a  policy. 

After  Secretary  Wlrtz  assumed  the 
duties  of  that  Department,  I  inquired  of 
him  as  to  the  work  of  this  task  force.  He 
assured  me  the  matter  was  being  pur- 
sued but  no  report  has  been  forthcom- 
ing. This  has  been  a  year.  Before  too 
long,  the  Shell  employees  will  have  been 
out  a  year.  How  much  longer  will  they 
have  to  wait  to  learn  if  the  Government 
has  a  fixed  policy  to  guide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  purchase  of  petroleum 
products  from  this  or  any  other  struck 
plants  where  unresolved  charges  of  law 
violations  are  pending  while  workers  go 
without  pay. 

We  are  considering  here  only  one  strike 
that  involves  perhaps  10,000  workers  and 
their  families.  This  is  of  no  small  con- 
sequence. I  know  few  things  that  should 
be  more  demanding  on  the  time  of  the 
administration,  its  Department  of  Labor, 
and  this  Congress.  This  contest  between 
American  workers  «md  this  foreign  cor- 
poration turns  on  the  question  of  job 
security. 

No  one  here  can  blame  this  corpora- 
tion for  wanting  to  improve  its  c<«npeti- 
tive  position,  if  that  is  its  purpose  in  this 
strike;  no  one  can  blame  these  workers 
for  resisting  what  amounts  to  a  sudden- 
death  blow  to  many  of  their  futures.  The 
corporation,  which  must  under  law  guar- 
antee lifetime  security  to  its  employees 
in  some  of  the  lands  where  it  operates, 
is  telling  some  400  of  these  Texas  work- 
ers that  "after  10  or  more  years  of  your 
labor,  we  have  no  place  for  you,  we  owe 
you  nothing  further." 

This  is  a  grim  situation,  surely  as  grim 
as  that  of  the  peanut  vendors  at  the 
Washington  ball  park,  where  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  offered  his  good  offices 
with  such  dispatch.  This  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  administration  have 
many  resources  and  contain  many 
thoughtful  persons.  This  corporation 
and  these  employees  are  locked  in  a 
struggle  that  may  well  extend  into  areas 
where  the  customary  rituals  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
are  of  little  help  In  affecting  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Times  last  month 
printed  a  thoughtful  article  on  the  tran- 
sitions and  changes  that  are  developing 
in  the  processes  of  labor  negotiations. 
Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  was  quoted  as 


saying  that  creative  bargaining  was 
replacing  the  more  primitive  kind  of  la- 
bor-management relations.  One  of  the 
elements  of  this  emerging  process  was 
suggested  as  the  new  role  of  Government, 
"with  the  Labor  Department  working 
with  the  negotiators  to  provide  studies  of 
complicated  problems  and  retraining 
programs  to  help  workers  faced  with  dis- 
placement to  obtain  new  jobs." 

I  am  glad  the  Times  finds  this  trend, 
but  we  have  not  seen  it  in  Texas.  We 
have  not  seen  it  in  any  of  the  responses 
from  this  Department  on  the  Shell  dis- 
pute. If  there  are  thoughts  or  resources 
available  in  this  emerging  role  from  the 
Department,  or  in  the  newly  created 
Office  of  Manpower,  Automation  and 
Training,  why  have  they  not  been  offered 
to  this  company  and  its  employees? 
Whatever  talents  they  may  have  beyond 
that  of  simply  measuring  the  damage 
and  displacements  of  this  thing  we  call 
automation  could  never  be  better  applied 
than  right  now  in  Texsis  where  for  over 
8  months  this  impasse  has  existed  on 
this  very  issue. 

If  the  Government  has  no  role  in  this 
dispute  or  nothing,  to  offer  to  these  ad- 
versaries, then  you  can  be  confident  that 
It  really  has  nothing  to  meet  these  same 
challenges  when  they  wrack  the  economy 
of  your  own  State.  If  this  be  so,  we  can 
ask  if  we  have  really  done  anything 
meaningful  to  prepare  for  the  impact  of 
those  technological  changes  that  have  al- 
ready transformed  the  oil  refining  in- 
dustry. 

I  raise  these  matters  as  a  question.  If 
it  is  not  answered  in  the  instant  case 
you  can  be  sure  you  will  be  on  this  fioor 
at  some  future  point  raising  the  same 
questions.  At  such  time  you,  too,  will 
be  wondering  about  any  indifference  to 
these  growing  problems.  Should  your 
situation  be  similar  to  the  one  I  describe, 
you  might  even  wish  to  inquire  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  if  his  good  offices 
could  be  utilized  to  assist  American 
citizens  who  try  to  exercise  their  right 
to  bargain  with  the  foreign  and  artificial 
corporate  persons  doing  business  in  our 
country,  such  as  Royal  Dutch/Shell. 


EXPLANATION    OF   THE    PROPOSED 
SERVICE  CONTRACTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  O'Haka]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sfieaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
wnich  would  pi-ovide  labor  standards 
protection  for  the  employees  of  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  furnishing  sei-v- 
ices  or  maintenance  work  to  the  Federal 
agencies.  The  service  contract  is  the 
only  major  category  of  Federal  contracts 
to  which  labor  standards  are  not  gen- 
erally applicable. 

While  no  precise  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber or  dollar  volume  of  service  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Federal  agencies  Is 
available,  they  account  for  a  substantial 


part  of  Federal  contracting  activity. 
They  cover  a  large  variety  of  conunon 
needs,  including  such  services  as  cus- 
todial or  maintenance,  elevator,  refuse 
collection,  exterminating,  cooking,  wait- 
er or  dishwashing,  laundry,  clerical.  In- 
stallation and  repair  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment,  transporting  and 
pi-inting. 

Many  of  the  employees  engaged  in 
p>erforming  these  services  are  p>oorly 
paid.  Their  wages  generally  do  not 
compare  favoi-ably  with  the  rates  paid  in 
other  industries.  A  recent  occupational 
earnings  study  of  the  contract  cleaning 
services  industry,  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  shows  that  the 
average  earnings  for  men  and  women 
engaged  in  these  services  are  as  low  as 
$1.07  and  $1.13  an  horn*  in  some  metro- 
politan areas.  Consequently,  the  need 
for  minimum  wage  standards  protection 
for  this  group  is  tmrticularly  acute. 

This  need  is  esjiecially  apparent  when 
the  earnings  of  pei-sons  employed  on 
service  contracts  are  compared  with  the 
wages  and  benefits  which  had  been  paid 
Federal  employees  who  formerly  per- 
formed the  same  services.  There  has 
been  vehement  criticism  not  only  of 
decreased  wage  rates  but  also  of  the  re- 
duction in  fringe  benefits  which  have 
become  of  major  importance  In  the 
earnings  structure. 

The  basic  objective  of  my  bill  is  to 
place  the  employees  of  service  contrac- 
tors In  the  same  position  with  resp>ect  to 
wages  as  they  would  be  If  they  were 
employees  of  the  Government.  Sub- 
stantively, It  provides  that  certain  stip- 
ulations regarding  wages  and  working 
conditions  shall  be  included  in  both  ne- 
gotiated and  eidvertised  contracts  in  ex- 
cess of  $2,000  providing  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  services  or  maintenance  work  to  a 
Federal  agency.  The  requirements  are 
not  applicable,  however,  to  certain  types 
of  contracts,  including  contracts  subject 
to  either  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  or  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act,  contracts  of  certain 
common  carriers,  communications  com- 
panies, and  public  utilities,  and  employ- 
ment contracts  of  Federal  employees. 

The  requirements  are  applicable  only 
to  employees  in  positions  of  the  type 
covered  by  the  Wage  Board  procedure: 
that  is,  those  in  trades  or  crafts  or  In 
manual  labor  occupations,  Including 
sup>ervisory  positions  in  which  trade, 
craft,  or  laboring  experience  is  the  par- 
amount requirement.  They  also  apply 
only  to  services  performed  within  the 
United  States. 

The  stipulations  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  contracts  require  that  persons  en- 
gaged to  furnish  services  or  maintenance 
work  be  paid  no  less  than  the  contract- 
ing agency  pays  its  own  employees  under 
the  Wage  Board  procedures  applicable 
to  blue  collar  workers.  In  addition,  the 
contractor  must  provide  his  employees 
with  fringe  benefits  equivalent  to  t^ose 
received  by  Government  employees  or 
pay  them  the  cadi  equivalent  of  these 
fringe  benefits.  This  assures  that  em- 
ployees furnishing  services  by  contract 
with  the  United  States  shall  be  In  the 
same  position  as  they  would  be  If  they 
were  directly  hired  by  the  United  States 
to  perform  these  services. 
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Additional  stipulations  require  that 
services  or  maintenance  work  shall  not 
be  perf (nmed  under  unsafe  or  unsanitary 
woiidng  conditions  where  those  working 
conditions  are  iinder  the  control  of  the 
contractor.  The  contractor  is  also  re- 
quired to  notify  the  employees  of  the 
benefits  due  them  under  the  act,  either 
by  written  notices  or  by  posting  in  the 
place  where  the  work  is  to  be  performed. 

For  the  purpose  of  administration  and 
enlorcement,  the  stipulations  authorize 
the  withholding  from  the  contractor  of 
accrued  payments  necessary  to  pay  cov- 
ered workers  the  differences  between  the 

wages  and  value  of  benefits  required  by 
the  contract  and  those  actually  paid. 
The  contracting  officer's  decision  to  with- 
hold payments  may  be  appealed  to  the 
head  of  the  agency  whose  decision  is  con- 
clusive upon  all  Federal  agencies  and. 
if  supported  by  substantial  evidence,  con- 
clusive in  any  court  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  of  violation,  the  contract 
may  be  terminated  and  the  contractor 
hdd  liable  for  any  resulting  cost  to  the 
Gov  erumezit. 

The  bill  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Comptroller  General  to  pay  directly  to 
the  persons  underpaid  the  wages  and 
value  of  benefits  which  the  contracting 
agencies  have  found  to  be  due  under  the 
act.  If  the  withheld  sums  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  malEe  the  employees  whole,  the 
United  States  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  contractor  or  any  siireties  to 
recover  the  remaining  amoimt  of  under- 
payments. The  bill  also  provides  a  pro- 
cedure for  blacklisting  for  a  period  of 
3  years  those  contractors  who  violate  the 
act. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  given  au- 
thority to  assure  coordination  of  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  to  make  reasonable  limitations 
and  exceptiims. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
make  exceptions  with  respect  to  specific 
contracts  and  to  modify  «»xt.«rt.<ng  con- 
tracts when  such  action  is  in  the  public 
interest.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  reasonable  limitations  and 
make  regulations  allowing  variations  and 
exemptions  to  the  act. 


NORTHROP  CORP.  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  FIELD  OF 
LAMINAR  FLOW  CONTROL 

Mr.    REUSS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rzcord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  It  would  be  of  interest 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  pro- 
vide them  with  some  information  on  the 
latest  research  and  development  being 
conducted  by  the  Northrop  Corp.,  of 
Hawthorne,  Calif. 

Among  msmy  other  projects  now  im- 
der  study  and  test  by  the  Norair  Division 


of  Northrop  Corp.  Is  the  development 
of  the  UJB.  Air  Force  X-21A  aircraft. 

This  revolutionary  research  plane  may 
well  be  the  greatest  advance  in  aerody- 
namic flight  since  the  jet  engine. 
Strictly  a  military  project  now,  the  ex- 
periment has  enormous  commercial  pos- 
sibilities particularly  on  transconti- 
nental and  intercontinental  flights,  and 
in  the  supersonic-transport  field. 

T^-0  demonstration  aircraft,  former 
Air  Force  Douglas  WB-66's  have  been 
extensively  modified  and  designated  as 
ex(>erlmental  X-21A  aircraft. 

They  are  designed  to  test  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  suction  system  to  maintain  lami- 
nar air  flow  over  the  wings,  "nus  is  the 
first  large  scale  attempt  to  reduce  fric- 
tion drag  by  this  method. 

I  do  not  wish  to  confuse  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  complicated  and  ab- 
stract engineering  terms.  As  simply  as 
possible  this  concept,  laminar  fiow  con- 
trol—LPC— seeks  to  eliminate  friction 
drag  resulting  from  turbulent  airflow 
over  aircraft  surfaces.  This  friction 
drag  has  robbed  airplanes  of  speed  and 
range  since  the  dawn  of  aviation.  On 
modem  jetliners  it  accounts  for  about 
half  the  total  drag  experienced  in  flight. 

To  reduce  this  drag,  X-21A  wings  will 
"Inhale"  surface  air  through  tiny  slots 
and  expel  the  air  to  the  rear.  This  pre- 
vents the  buildup  of  turbulence  and  al- 
lows a  smooth,  friction  free  flow  of  air 
adjacent  to  the  wings.  A  piunping  sys- 
tem mounted  inside  the  wings  is  used 
to  suck  air  through  the  slots. 

X-21A  flight  tests  are  expected  to 
prove  that  up  to  80  percent  of  airplane 
friction  drag  can  be  eliminated  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  range,  endur- 
ance or  payload  of  more  than  50  percent. 

Northrop's  laminar  flow  control  pro- 
gram is  being  conducted  under  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand. This  program  includes  research 
In  supersonic  laminar  flow  control  tech- 
niques as  well  as  subsonic  applications 
to  shapes  other  than  wings. 

Interestingly  enough,  Northrop  began 
its  pioneer  work  in  this  area  as  far  back 
as  1949  when  Dr.  Werner  Pfennlnger.  a 
Swiss  scientist  known  internationally  for 
his  studies  in  this  field.  Joined  the  com- 
pany staff.  Today.  Northrop  Is  the  only 
company  In  this  coxmtry  conducting  re- 
search into  laminar  flow  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  end  product  of  all 
this  experimental  and  scientific  develop- 
ment will  be  a  vastly  improved  military 
capacity  for  our  Air  Force.  Laminar 
flow  control  transport  planes  will  be 
able  to  fly  much  longer  distances  over- 
seas without  refueling.  More  troops 
and  supplies  could  be  carried  than  the 
conventional  aircraft  in  use  today  can 
handle.  Dependence  on  oversea  bases 
would  be  decreased. 

Laminar  flow  control  aircraft  could 
cruise  outside  the  limits  and  interceptor 
range  of  a  potential  aggressor,  ready  to 
laxmch  a  missile  coimterstrlke  the  in- 
stant the  United  States  or  Its  allies  were 
attacked.  Equipped  with  submarine  de- 
tection equipment  and  air-to-sub  sur- 
face missiles,  long  range  laminar  flow 
control  aircraft  could  increase  aircraft 


defotte 


participation  in  antisubmarine 
at  low  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  would  like  to  commend  both  the  Ha 
Air  Force  and  the  Northrop  Corp  i^ 
their  work  In  the  field  of  laminar  a^ 
control.  Our  citizens  can  be  assiM 
that  the  brilliant  scientists  of  North^ 
and  the  dedicated  career  officers  of  t£ 
U.S.  Air  Force  are  maintaining  a  cIom 
and  continuing  interest  in  the  fieuTof 
research  and  development.  Our  Ma. 
tion's  security  and  safety  is  clearly  in 

good  hands.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  resoundlot 
"well  done"  is  due  to  aU  those  perao^ 
participating  in  this  program. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  5  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaa. 
Imous  consent  that  Subcommittee  Na  i 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  he 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 

on  Wednesday,  May  8,  and  Thontkr 
May  9,  1963. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thae 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Watson  (at  the  request  of  Ur. 
DoRN).  for  May  6.  19«3,  on  accounts 
illness  of  staff  member. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  until  May  13.  on  account  of 
official  business  (travel  with  Treasor; 
and  Post  Office  Committee) . 

Mr.  Oaky  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sion 
of  Virginia) ,  for  the  week  of  May  6, 1963, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Fnro  (at  the  request  of  llr. 
Aremds)  .  for  the  balance  of  this  week  on 
accoimt  of  death  in  the  fagiily. 

Mr.  CooLKT  (at  the  request  of  llr, 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina) ,  for  May  I. 
1963.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  PouKTAiH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HiHDiRsoN) ,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 

Mr.  Stxkd  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bd- 
MONDSOH).  from  today.  May  6,  through 
Monday,  May  13,  on  account  of  official 
business  (Treasury  and  Post  Office  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee). 

Mr.  Forrester  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Weltner),  for  today.  May  6.  through 
Saturday.  May  11.  on  account  of  lllne«. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LiBONATi).  for  Monday.  May  6.  1963,  on 
account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  jjermission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edmondson.  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  next.  May  8,  1963. 

Mr.  Ryah  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes, 
today,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PocARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


Mr.  Farbstbin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ALBERT),  for  16  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  rmarks. 

Mr  RiTJss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  jiennission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cowcrkssiohai. 
RECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks, was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida,  in  two  in- 
.<;tances  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ALCER. 

Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  McCORMACK  (at  the  request  of 
Mr  Albert)  and  to  include  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  It  exceeds  the 
Umit  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $240. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  MCLOSKEY. 

Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Short. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Hi.  REUSS)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rxuss. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  TxAcxrB  of  Texas  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  St.  Once. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.762.  An  act  to  provide  for  increased 
wheat  acreage  allotments  In  the  Tulelake 
area  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

Hit.  199.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Btotes  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears; 

HJt.  211.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  children  and  parents  of  deceased 
veterans;  and 

HH.  214.  An  act  to  amend  title  S8  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loM  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords  with  re- 
sulting complete  aphonia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  59  minutes,  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  7, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
ccunmuni  cations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

76fl.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  tbe  review  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
leasing  cooafwtred  with  buying  certain  elec- 
tronic data  proceeslng  equipment  by  tbe 
Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Cwnmit- 
tee  on  Government  Operations. 

767.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  June  26,  1910  (36  Stat.  857,  25  U.S.C. 
406,  407) ,  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian 
timber":  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

768.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a 
proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  MaJ.  Warren  O.  Ward,  Capt.  PaiU  H.  Beck, 
and  Ist  L.t.  Russell  K.  Hansen,  tT.S.  Air 
Force";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

769.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  753(b)  of  title  28,  ITnlted 
States  (Tode,  to  provide  for  the  recording  of 
proceedings  in  the  U.S.  district  courts  by 
means  of  electronic  sound  recording  as  well 
as  by  shorthand  or  mechanical  means";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

770.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Dep>artment  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  this  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  first  preference  classifleatlon, 
pursuant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xiii,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLET:  Committee  on  Agrlcult\ire. 
HJi.  S497.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  Mo.  274) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  (Committee  of  Conference. 
H.R.  6517.  A  biU  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes;  (Rept.  No. 
276).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN :  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  4996.  A  bUl  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  276).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Hit.  6009.  A  bill  to  provide,  for 
the  periods  ending  June  3,  1963,  and  Aug\ist 

31,  1963,  temporary  Increases  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  277) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  6041.  A  bill  to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage   section   of   the   Davis-Bacon   Act,   as 


amended;  and  related  sections  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  National 
Housing  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  (Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  6042.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  manu- 
facturers' excise  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY  (by  request) : 

H.R.  6043.  A  blU  to  authorize  reimburse- 
ment to  owners  and  tenants  of  certain  lands 
or  interests  therein  acquired  by  the  United 
States  tor  certain  moving  expenses  and  losses 
and  damages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  e044.  A  bm  to  amend  section  104(b)  (6) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  tbe  submission  of  certain  cost  estimates 
for  the  completion  of  the  National  System 
of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6045.  A  bin  to  authorise  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  buUdlngs  required  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  6046.  A  biU  to  make  certain  changes 
In  the  functions  of  the  Beach  Erosion  Board 
and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CARET: 
H.R.  6047.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement.  In  a  democratic 
manner,  of  the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mi.  CELLER: 
H.R.  6048.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  practice  of 
law  and  participation  in  enterprise  by  jus- 
tices or  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 
H.R.  6(H9.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Ckxle,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  their 
widows  and  dependents:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POOARTT: 
H.R.  6050.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  UjB.  Highway  No.  6 
between  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Providence, 
RJ.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJl.  6051.  A  hill  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  U.S.  Highway  No.  6 
between  Hartford,  Conn.,  aiKl  Providence, 
R.I.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OIAIMO: 
HH.  6052.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  US.  Highway  No.  6 
between  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Providence. 
R.I.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MONAGAN: 
H.R.  6053.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  UJB.  Highway  No.  6 
between  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Providence, 
RJ.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HH.  6054.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  UjB.  Highway  No.  6 
between  Harti<M-d,  CTonn.,  and  Providence, 
R.I.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Ck>m- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ORABOWSKI: 
HJl.  e066.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  that  portl<m  of  UB.  Highway  No.  6 
between   Hartford,    Conn.,   and   nx>Tldenoe, 
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RJ..  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Hlghwaya;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONOS: 

H.R.  6066.  A  bill  to  prorlde  for  tbe  desig- 
nation of  that  portion  of  UJB.  Highway  No.  6 
between  Hartford.  Conn.,  and  Providence. 
R.Z.,  as  a  part  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  PuhUc  Works. 

B7  Ifr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylranla : 

HJt.  6087.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  memben  of  the 
Armed  Forces  shaU  be  retired  In  the  highest 
grade  satisfactorily  held  In  any  Armed  Force, 
and  for  othAr  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

H11.M68.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Bsorganlaatlon  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  BtUes. 

HJL6060.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  compul- 
sory coverage  imder  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Uisurance  prognin  aelf- 
employed  individuals  who  hold  certain  rail- 
gious  beliefs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  OBSKN  of  Oregon: 

Hlte060.  A  biU  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  lez  in  Um  payment  of 
wages  by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or 
in  the  production  of  goods  for  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  6061.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Ediicatlon 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  6062.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  I«w  87- 
276.  so  as  to  extend  its  provisions  for  three 
additional  years,  to  expand  the  program  un- 
der tbat  act  to  provide  for  tbe  training  of 
teachers  of  all  exceptional  children,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion aiul  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.B.  6003.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to 
remove  the  5  percent  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures for  youth  training  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KASTEZVMEIER : 

Hit.  0064.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  ICanpcwer  Develoixnent  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  to  i>rovlde  for  a  study  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  of  the  military  manpower 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  for  other  purposes : 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KLUCZTlfSKI: 

HJl.  6008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conimunl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  tne  hours 
of  operation  of  certain  broadcasting  stations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS: 
HJt.  0066.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
Of  1930  wltli  reepect  to  the  rates  <rf  duty  on 
brooms  made  of  broomcom;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  0067.  A  bill  to  equalln  the  pay  of 
retired  members  of  the  uniformed  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  OLBEN  of  Montana: 
HJt.  6068.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  provide  annuities  tat 
dependent  parents  <rf  deceased  unmarried 
employees;  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Post  OfDce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
HJl.  6009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
12.  1960.  for  the  correction  of  Inequities  in 
tha  coostmction  of  flablztg  vessels,  and  for 
other  pui  puses;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJl.  6070.  A   bill   to  smend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  taxpayer  to 
dadnet  for  Inoome  tax  purposes  certain  spe- 
elal  aaaaMnents  and  other  charges  mad* 


against  him  or  his  property  under  local  law 
without  regard  to  whether  they  tend  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  such  property;  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  6071.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  39.  United 
States  Coda,  to  prevent  the  lue  of  stop- 
watches or  other  measuring  devices  to  meas- 
ure the  work  of  an  individual  employee  in 
the  poetaJ  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  6072.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  and  to 
amend  section  5  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Act  of  1933;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HJl.  6073.  A  bill  to  amend  section  103(d) 
of  Utle  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  designation  of  an  additional  2,000 
miles  of  Interstate  highways  in  redevelop- 
ment areas;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
HJl.  6074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1956  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aaalstanca  for  projects  for  tha  acquisition 
of  equipment  to  ba  used  for  shared-time  asc- 
ondary  educational  programs  in  #fflen<?e. 
mathematics,  and  modem  foreign  language, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  R006EVXLT: 
HJL  6078.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  to  give  iU 
protection  to  employees  of  certain  large 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  and  launderles, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJL  6076.  A  bUl  to  establish  %  procedure 
for  tha  prompt  settlement.  In  a  democratic 
naanner,  ot  tbe  political  status  of  Puerto 
Bico;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJl.  6077.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  individuals  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
HJl.  6078.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
amounts  paid  for  communication  service  or 
facilities;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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ByMr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
RJl.  a079.  A  bin  to  amend  section  503  of 
Utle  88,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
ths  determination  of  annual  income  for  the 
year  in  which  initial  entitlement  of  pension 
occurs;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Jifr.  WRIGHT: 
HJl.  eoeo.  A  bill  to  provide  penalUes  for 
certain   offenses   committed   in  connection 
with  highway  construction;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HJt.  6081.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  require  that  postage  stamps  in  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  bear  no  legend  other  than 
the  words  "Canal  Zone."  and  for  other  pitf- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
HJl.  6082.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriaUons 
and  to  modify  the  (kersonnel  security  proce- 
dures for  contractor  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.0083.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement.  In  a  democraUc 
manner,   of   the  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  00  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAT: 
HJL  0064.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  maintain  records  of  fratidulent 


and  other  unethical  business  practices  ♦. 
the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary  * 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

HJL  G088.  A  bUl  granUn«  the  consent  «f 
Congress  to  the  District  of  CX>IumbU  to  i»t^ 
into  a  compact  on  the  taxation  of  m^ 
fuels  consumed  by  interstate  buses  sMto 
enter  into  an  agreement  concernlns  w 
taxaUon  proration  and  reclprocityTto  S! 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  6086.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  tma. 
lutlon  enUUed  "Joint  resoluUon  to  establl* 
the  St.  Augustine  Quadricentenniai  Com 
mission,  and  for  other  purpoeee,"  aoDroM 
August  14.  1962  (76  Stat.  386).  to  pr^ 
that  eight  members  of  such  Comnu«lM 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presidenirud^ 
authorize  appropriations  for  carrying  out  th« 
provisions  of  such  Joint  resolution;  to  S! 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS: 

HJl.  6087.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Antldaiaa. 
Ing  Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  00  WayTi^ 


By  Mr.  CHABA  of  lOchigaa: 

HJl.  6088.  A  bUl  to  proflda  wa«»  standnni 
for  persons  engaged  by  Federal  oontraotoa  or 
sul>contractars  to  furnish  services  or  mala* 
tenance  work  to  Federal  agencies,  and  ftr 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edna, 
tlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

HJl.  6088.  A  bill  to  extend  for  4  years  ths 
Commissloa  on  Civil  Bights  aa  an  agsncT 
in  ths  executive  branch  of  the  Ck>venuBSBt, 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  duUes  of  the 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6090.  A  bill  to  enforce  constitutloMl 
rights  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Can- 
mlttee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   FOG  ARTY: 

H.J.  Res.  897.  Joint  resoluUon  proposing  u 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  relating  to 
eligibility  to  the  Office  of  President;  to  the 
Comnaittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  H08MXB: 

H  J.  Res.  898.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConstltuUon  of  the 
United  SUtes  relaUve  to  equal  rights  for  men 
aiMi  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SHORT: 

H.J.  Res.  399.  Joint  resoluUon  to  direct  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  invesU- 
gate  the  rate  structure  applicable  to  the 
shipment  by  railroad  of  grain  In  carload  lota 
from  the  upper  Midwest  region  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Oommittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Wb.  RKID  of  New  York: 

H.  Con.  Res.  147.  Concurrent  resolution  rt- 
affirming  deep  Interest  of  tb«  United  Statst 
in  preserving  the  peace,  stability  and  free- 
dom of  the  Independent  nations  and  peoplae 
in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.  Con  Res.  148.  Concxurent  resoluUon  re- 
affirming deep  interest  of  the  United  Statss 
In  preserving  the  peace,  stability  and  free- 
dom of  the  Independent  naUons  and  peoples 
in  the  Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.  Res.  333.  Resolution  concerning  collec- 
tive defeiue  agreements  with  Israel;  to  be 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  SKNlfER:  Memorial  of  the 
Artxona  House  of  RepresentaUves  requesting 
tha  establishment  of  a  national  eemetary  In 


Arizona;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ijiguiar  Affairs.     

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  relaUve  to  Morro  Bay  Rock; 
to  the   Committee  on  Public   Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relaUve  to  requesting  the  appropriation  of 
sufflclent  funds  to  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  to  enable  the  Federal  Government 
to  match  available  local  funds  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  poeelble  under  the  provisions 
of  the  HlU-Burton  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  AppropriaUons. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  tbe  United  States 
relaUve  to  requesting  the  additional  appro- 
prlaUon  necessary  to  complete  the  Federal 
accelerated  public  works  program  for  the 
restoration  of  the  City  of  Refuge  National 
Historical  Park  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiu-e  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  military 
bases  and  units  on  the  neighbor  Islands;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  ratifying  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  relating  to  qualifications  of  electors; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  Federal  aid  or  assistance  to 
urban  and  metropolitan  mass  transporta- 
tion faclliUes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  tbe  Legislature  of  the 
State  at  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  being  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
in  the  President's  Cabinet:  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
states  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  permitting  the 
recital  of  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislatiue  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  increase  allow- 
able earnings  of  persons  receiving  social  se- 
curity benefits  from  $1,300  to  $2,000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,   memorialising  the 


President  and  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States  to  enact  leglslaUon  providing  for  pub- 
lic assistance  for  mental  and  tubercular  pa- 
tients in  public  Instttutlons:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  LeglslaUire  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  memorlalialng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relaUve  to  ratlflcaUon  of  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  qualifications  of  electors;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Leglslattu-e  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  requesting  favorable  action 
upon  pending  legislation  exempting  certain 
carriers  from  minimum  rate  regulation  in  the 
transportation  of  bulk  commodities,  agrlcxil- 
tural  and  fishery  products  and  passengers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  6091.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chief 
M.  Sgt.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  UB.  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  6092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Haytko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6093.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Chung 
Woo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  FINO: 
H.R.  6094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Amato:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  6095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ,of  Giuseppe 
Contl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HARRISON: 
H.R.  6096.  A  bir  for  the  rell  'f  of  Royce  C. 
Plume,  a  member  of  the  Arapahoe  Tribe  of 
Indians:  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HAYS: 
H.R.  6097.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
B.  Montemayor,  Jr.;    to  the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LIBON  ATI: 
H.R.  6098.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Lino 
Tuomaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
HJt.  6099.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Shapiro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Ulinois: 
H.R.  6100.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kenneth 
Laing:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  6101.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arminda 
P.  Vlseu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  6102.  A    bill    for    tbe    relief   of   CWO 
Christian  J.   Klett;    to   the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services. 


By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.6103.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Relene 
Auguste  Mitrle  Nlesel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SHORT: 
HJl.  6104.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Markos  J. 
Janavaras;    to  the  Committes  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  6105.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Marlja   Justinich   and  her  minor  daughter, 
Bozlca  Justinich;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  UD  ALL: 
H.R  6106.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  S. 
Hall;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  AAii.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

106.  By  Mr.  NORBLAD:  Petition  of  Elmer 
L.  Sharp  of  Forest  Grove,  and  others,  urging 
the  preservation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

107.  By  Mr.  SNYDER:  Petition  of  Hume 
Logan  and  other  citizens  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
relative  to  the  preservation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

108.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUUon  of  Mau- 
rlne  Koltugln  and  others,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  relative  to  preservation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

109.  Also,  petition  of  Allen  J.  Packer  and 
others.  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  relative  to  pres- 
ervation of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

110.  Also,  petition  of  W^.  R.  Amldon,  presi- 
dent, New  England  Standardbred  Breeders 
Association,  Inc.,  Salem  Depot,  N.H.,  peUUon- 
Ing  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  requesting  that  the  Congress- 
men of  the  six  New  England  States  be  urged 
to  seek  the  repeal  of  the  proposal  ruling  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
banning  the  broadcasting  and  televising  of 
horseracing;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

111.  Also,  petition  of  John  J.  Shaughnessy. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  calling  attenUon  to  his  "open 
letter  to  President  Kennedy"  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  April  10,  1963  dally  Conches- 
STONAL  Record  on  pages  A2193-A2104,  relating 
to  his  allegations  that  tbe  President  Is  apa- 
thetic and  indifferent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

112.  Also,  petition  of  William  Newel,  post 
commander,  Marathon  Memorial  Poet  No. 
154,  Marathon.  Fla.,  peUUoning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  request- 
ing the  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
name  the  veterans'  boepltal  to  be  built  in 
Miami,  Dade  County,  Fla.,  as  the  Joe  H. 
Adams  Memorial  Hospital;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


May  3:  PoUsk  National  HoUday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L  SHORT 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  about 
15  years  after  oiu"  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  not  quite  2  years  after 
the  United  States  of  America  adopted 


our  first  Constitution,  Poland  signed  its 
Constitution,  on  May  3,  1791. 

In  its  Constitution,  Poland  incorpo- 
rated enduring  precepts  of  public  policy 
and  democracy.  The  Polish  people  thus 
demonstrated  their  love  and  attachment 
to  freedom  and  independence — just  as 
we,  the  American  people  did  when  we 
declared  our  independence  from  a  moth- 
er country  who  practiced  tjTaiiny,  and 
signed  our  famous  Constitution  "to  pro- 
mote the  lasting  welfare  of  that  coun- 
try so  dear  to  us  all,  and  secure  her  free- 
dom and  happiness." 


We,  therefore,  can  fully  appreciate 
and  sympathize  with  the  great  longing 
of  the  peoples  of  Poland  for  freedom  and 
independence,  to  live  and  to  worship  their 
God  as  they  choose. 

We,  therefore,  are  honored  and  happy 
to  join  the  celebration  of  the  lOOtb  an- 
niversary of  the  Polish  January  uprising 
of  1863.  This  marks  a  time  in  the  history 
of  that  great  country  when  subservience 
to  a  foreign  rule  became  unbearable. 
Poland  had  attempted  several  times  be- 
fore that  to  break  the  yoke  of  oppression 
placed  upon  her  shoulders  by  Russia.    In 
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1794  the  Kosciuszko  uprising  took  place; 
in  1831.  the  November  uprising  took 
place;  then  in  1944  the  Warsaw  uprising 

against  German  occupation  took  place 

but  of  all  these,  the  1863  uprising  against 
Russian  tyranny  was  the  greatest,  long- 
est, and  bloodiest  uprising  in  Polish  his- 
tory, spanning  over  2  years. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  costly  upris- 
ings— in  terms  of  Polish  people  killed, 
captured,  or  deported  to  cruel  Siberian 
mines.  It  brought  about  a  ruthless  and 
continuing  attempt  by  the  Russians  to 
completely  remove  all  traces  of  the  hated 
Polish  national  spirit;  by  confiscation 
of  private  property;  by  destroying  the 
Polish  economy;  by  arresting  and  de- 
porting many  of  its  most  Influential  citi- 
zens; and  even  by  banning  the  Polish 
language  from  offices  and  schools. 

We  know  this  type  of  tyranny  over  a 
nation  cannot  possibly  be  successful  as 
long  as  its  citizens  can  recall  days  of 
freedom,  days  of  independence  of  heart 
and  spirit,  days  of  honor,  and  days  of 
happiness.  In  joining  with  Polish  people 
everywhere  in  celebration  of  her  national 
holiday,  we  are  thus  helping  her  remem- 
ber a  glorious  past — and  helping  her 
cherish  the  hope  that  one  day  there  will 
be  a  ceasing  of  tyranny,  and  Poland  will 
rise  again  as  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. 

When  Poland  adopted  its  Constitution 
on  May  3,  1791— this  was  during  a  time 
in  history  when  representative  self- 
government,  justice  for  all,  freedom  to 
worship,  and  freedom  to  Uve  without  fear 

was  unheard  of  in  European  countries 

who  were  still  in  the  grip  of  autocratic 
rulers.  Many  of  those  countries  are  still 
in  the  grip  of  a  ruthless  and  autocratic 
ruler— and  we  join  with  the  Polish,  and 
with  other  nations,  in  believing  that  ulti- 
mately justice  will  prevail  and  the  pitiless 
grip  of  a  godless  communism  will  be  loos- 
ened and  completely  removed. 

A  famous  Chief  Justice  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  John  Jay,  once  spoke  words  which 
I  feel  should  offer  comfort  and  hope  and 
give  courage  to  the  Polish  people : 

God  U  great,  and  therefore  He  will  be 
sought;  He  Is  good,  and  therefore  He  will  be 
found. 

If  In  the  day  of  sorrow  we  own  Ood's  pres- 
ence In  the  cloud,  we  shall  find  Him  also  In 
the  pUlar  of  lire,  brightening  and  cheering 
our  way  aa  the  night  comes  on. 

In  aU  his  dispensations  God  is  at  work  for 
our  good.  In  prosperity.  He  tries  our  grati- 
tude; In  mediocrity,  our  contentment-  in 
misfortune,  our  submission;  In  darkness,  our 
faith;  under  temptation,  our  steadfastness- 
and  at  all  times,  our  obedience  and  trust  In 
Him. 

God  governs  the  world,  and  we  have  only 
to  do  our  duty  wisely,  and  leave  the  Issue  to 
Him. 


friendship  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  toward  the  Polish  nation  and  peo- 
ple through  special  commemoration  of 
Poland's  great  Constitution  of  1791. 

Beginning  on  May  3,  and  conUnuing 
throughout  the  month,  Poles  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  in  America  celebrate 
their  Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution  holi- 
day. Wherever  Americans  of  Polish  ex- 
traction live,  this  event  is  marked  with 
special  exercises  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Polish  nation  and  to  remind  fellow 
Americans  that  Poland  was  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  liberalism  and  freedom 
in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791.  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  our  own  Constitu- 
tion in  1789,  that  Poland,  without  a 
bloody  revolution  or  even  without  dis- 
order, succeeded  in  reforming  her  public 
life  and  in  eradicating  her  internal  de- 
cline. But  following  the  unfortunate 
path  down  which  history  has  led  the 
Polish  people  for  so  long,  this  great  re- 
birth and  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man 
came  too  late  to  forestall  the  third  parti- 
tion of  Poland  in  1795  by  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria. 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Consti- 
tution consisted  in  the  fact  that  it 
eliminated  with  one  stroke  the  most 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system.  The 
Poles  have  raised  this  great  moment  in 
their  history  to  the  forefront  of  their 
tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  their 
other  glorious  victories  in  their  centu- 
ries-old struggle  for  freedom. 

The  right  of  man  to  freedom  was  for- 
mulated in  these  words  in  the  3d  of  May 
Constitution : 

All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  Ita  end  and  ob- 
ject being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  of 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Meditation  on  the  words  of  that  Con- 
stitution reminds  all  Americans  of  Po- 
land's destiny  in  the  history  of  mankind 
and  prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice  and  freedom  for  the  Polish  people 
even  though  their  nation  has  since 
World  War  n  been  deprived  of  her  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  territory  by 
Soviet  Russia. 


May 


Exchange  of  Letters  oa  the  Balance  of 
Payments  With  Secretary  of  the  Treat- 
nry  Dillon 


Polish  Constitation  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  the  U.S.  Congress  has  annu- 
ally demonstrated  the  feeling  of  faithful 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1963 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  DiUon.  making  certain 
observations  about  special  transactions 
devised  by  the  administration  in  order 
to  show  an  apparent  improvement  In  the 
balance  of  payments  in  1962.  as  well  as  to 
ease  the  immediate  problem  of  the  out- 
flow of  gold.  It  was  my  conclusion  that 
without  the  use  of  these  new  and  unique 


transactions— which  in  my  opinion  con 
stitute  a  form  of  borrowing  from  thefn' 
ture— the  balance  of  payments  in  ifin 
might  have  shown  a  deficit  of  from  « 
U>  $3.6  biUion,  instead  of  the  $2.2  bSiS 
deficit  actually  recorded.    I  am  not  tonT 
demning  the  use  of  these  techniques  hn» 
I  hope  that  complete  information  abon* 
them  can  be  put  on  the  record  so  thS 
the  Congress  can  judge  their  usefuln^ 
as  well  as  what  real  improvement  in  ^ 
balance   of   payments  may  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  several  years     ^^ 
Secretary  Dillon  has  now  responded  ta 
my  letter  and  affirmed  that  my  unde/ 
standing  of  these  transactions  is  corrert 
However,  because  the  Secretary's  leS 
sheds  little  light  on  these  transactioS 
I  have  written  to  him  again,  askingfM 
additional   information.     In  order  thai 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  pmS. 
lem  have  the  benefit  of  the  information 
and  comments  contained  in  the  corre 
spondence.  I  have  asked  unanimous  con 
sent  that  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
myself  and  the  SecreUry  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

House  or  Repkescntatives. 

U.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  DC.  April  2, 1963 
Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary.   U.S.   Treasury  Department 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab   M«.   Secretakt:    Part  of    the  reMon 

for   the  apparent   Improvement   In    the  US 

balance  of  paymenu  over  the  past  2  yean 

haa  been  advance  debt  repayments  by  for. 

elgn  governmenta  of  about  $700  million  la 

both    1961   and   1962.    To   the   extent  Uut 

advance    repayment*    Improve    our    current 

payment,  position,   they  eliminate  a  soum 

of     balance-of-pnyments    credlta    In    futur« 

years  when  the  debt*  normally  would  have 

been  paid.     In  this  sense,  foreign  debt  pr*. 

payments     represent     borrowing     from    tiis 

future. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  In  1962  Uj« 
administration  began  using  a  numbsr  of 
additional  techniques  based  upon  the  ^ame 
principle  of  borrowing  from  the  future  In 
order  to  Improve  the  current  balance-of-pay- 
menu  position.  Without  the  use  of  thcM 
new  techniques,  excluding  debt  prepayment 
it  Is  my  Impression  that  the  balance-of-payJ 
menu  deficit  In  1962  would  have  been  u 
much  as  W  billion.  Instead  of  the  92  3  bU- 
llon  reported.  If  debt  prepayments  also  ar« 
^o  «  5»f*^-  *^'  ***^'^'*  ''°"1<>  »>ave  been  over 
fi  fv.  o?»  °'"  ^**°"^  ""  '""ch  as  the  average 
In  the  1958-60  period. 

J,  Since  these  techniques  have  received  little 
or  no  public  attention,  there  is  a  widespread 
Impression  that  our  balance-of-paymenU 
position  is  steadily  Improving.  In  order  that 
the  Congress  and  the  public  have  a  cltt 
Idea  of  what  progress  actually  Is  being  made 
I  wish  to  set  forth  my  understanding  of 
these  techniques  and  to  ask  for  your 
comment.  ' 

One  of  the  new  techniques  being  employed 
Is  the  sale  to  foreign  governments  of  non- 
marketable  U.S.  Government  obligations  de- 
nominated In  foreign  currencies.  This  tech- 
nique accounted  for  an  Improvement  In  the 
balance-of-payment«  last  year  of  $260  mil- 
lion. In  1963.  an  additional  $279  million  of 
these  obligations  have  been  sold.  When 
these  obligations  are  finally  paid  off.  there 
will  be  an  equivalent  debit  Item  In  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments. 

Another  new  technique  which  temporarily 
improved  the  balunce-of-payments  In  1962 
by  as  much  as  $460  million,  was  the  firm 
commitment  of  foreign  funds  for  military 
purchases  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
achieved  when  the  German  Government,  on 
January  1.  1962.  deposited  this  amount  to 
the  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.     These 
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funds  which  were  set  aside  for  the  eventual 
oiirchase  of  military  suppltes  and  equlpmant. 
thus  ahowed  up  as  a  credit  in  the  UA.  toal- 
^^(^.of.payments  In  advance  of  firm  orders 
for  the  equipment  and  suppUea.  Normally 
the  German  payments  would  have  appeared 
gg  a  credit  only  after  the  equipment  and 
supplies  had  been  actually  ordered  or 
delivered.  To  the  extent  that  this  Is  the 
^f^gg^  any  Improvement  in  the  balance-of- 
paymenu  In  1962  from  this  source  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  balance-of-paymeuts  In 
a  later  year. 

Plnally.  the  balance  of  payments  appears 
Improved  by  about  $100  million  because  the 
United  States  has  paid  Its  subscriptions  to 
certain  international  organizations  as  they 
came  due,  not  In  dollars,  but  In  non-lnterest- 
bearlng.  nonmarketable  securities.  Some- 
time In'  the  future,  the  International  orga- 
nizations wUl  exchange  these  for  dollars.  In 
other  words,  the  debit  In  our  International 
payments  represented  by  these  subscriptions 
has  been  postponed  from  1962  until  a  sub- 
sequent year. 

I  will  appreciate  having  your  comments  on 
these  obeervatlons. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis. 

Washington,  D.C, 

April  11.  1963. 
The  Honorable  THoMas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  am  happy  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  AprU  2. 

The  data  on  special  transactions  as  given 
in  your  letter  are  of  course  correct.  As  you 
may  know,  the  March  1963  Issue  of  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, published  In  the  past  few  days,  notes 
these  various  factors  and  discusses  their  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments.  Through 
this  and  other  means  we  would  hope  that 
such  Information  Is  receiving  wide  circula- 
tion, and  thus  helping  to  bring  to  the  public 
generally  a  full  appreciation  of  our  balance- 
of -payments  problem. 

The  receipt  Items  you  mentioned  In  your 
letter  reduced  our  liquid  liabilities  to  for- 
eigners. The  overall  balance-of-pajmients 
deficit,  measuring  our  gold  losses  and  the 
changes  In  our  liquid  liabilities  to  foreigners, 
reflected  this  situation  accordingly.  The  $100 
million  outpayments  Item,  representing  cer- 
tain subscriptions  to  International  organiza- 
tions In  the  form  of  non-interest-bearing 
notes,  appears  as  a  capital  outflow  in  the 
balance  of  payments  but  will  affect  the  def- 
icit or  change  our  liquid  liabilities  only  when 
and  as  It  Is  converted  to  dollars  and  spent 
abroad  rather  than  In  the  United  States. 

There  are,  of  course,  special  factor*  of  this 
or  other  kinds  almost  every  year.  Very  often, 
as  you  know,  the  comments  that  accompany 
publication  of  the  balance-of-payments 
schedule  call  special  attention  to  these  Items 
affecting  Individual  categories  or  the  pay- 
ments schedule  as  a  whole.  You  will  recall 
the  large  amount  of  sales  of  jet  aircraft  and 
cotton  sales  In  1960  which  was  noted,  at  that 
time,  as  giving  exports  an  unusual  boost  over 
the  previous  year.  In  1969,  a  number  of  spe- 
cial factors  were  noted  and  included  in  the 
$435  million  of  debt  prepayments  which 
helped  reduce  the  deficit  that  year. 

In  my  view,  these  special  transactions 
should  not  be  considered  as  borrowing  from 
the  future.  There  are  a  number  of  con- 
tingent Items  which,  in  some  sense,  relate 
to  the  future  both  on  the  assets  and  on  the 
liabilities  side.  For  example,  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  claims  we  are  accumulating  from 
the  large  outflows  of  U.S.  capital,  and 
such  claims  on  the  asset  side  are  not 
stressed.  Insofar  as  military  offset  arrange- 
menta  are  concerned.  Including  advanced 
military  payments,  they  do  reduce  the  liquid 
liabilities  of  the  United  SUtes  since  the 
funds    are   earmarked   mainly    against   firm 


orders  and  are  solely  for  military  purchases 
In  the  United  States.  They  represent,  of 
course,  the  result  of  our  efforts  to  <^set  our 
miUtary  expendltvires  abroad  by  specific  ar- 
rangements for  Increased  sales  to  those 
countries  of  U.S.  military  equipment. 

But,  in  my  view,  the  important  and  sig- 
nificant question  deserving  particular  at- 
tention Involves  the  amoimt  of  otir  pay- 
ments balance  that  must  be  financed  in  one 
way  or  another  over  a  given  period.  This 
question  of  financing  seems  to  me  to  focus 
attention  on  the  present  problem  and  to 
center  concern  properly  on  the  need  to  effect 
those  correctives  which  alone  can  provide 
real  and  lasting  Improvement. 

As  you  are  aware,  we  are  pressing  forward 
on  all  fronts  to  gain  those  correctives;  we 
shall.  Indeed  we  must,  gain  them.  But  the 
process  will  take  time  and  the  objective  of 
a  balanced  payments  position  cannot  be 
predated  In  any  precise  sense.  This  Is  so 
t>ecause  we  rely  on  the  operation  of  free 
markets.  The  program  we  follow  includes 
such  fundamental  factors  as  responsible 
public  and  private  effort  to  restrain  wage 
and  price  levels,  the  appropriate  Influence  of 
interest  rate  levels,  export  expansion  and  the 
fostering  of  an  increasingly  favorable  in- 
vestment climate  at  home. 

M^lle  these  forces  continue  to  work  to 
correct  the  situation,  we  have  taken  various 
measures  both  to  curb  Government  spend- 
ing of  dollars  abroad  and  to  meet  financing 
needs.  In  bridging  the  gap  before  balance 
is  attained  in  ways  consistent  with  a  free 
trade  and  payments  system,  a  whole  com- 
plex of  arrangements  has  been  devised  to 
assure  that  confidence  in  the  payments  sys- 
tem and  In  the  U.S.  dollar  are  maintained. 
I  think  that  our  efforts  along  this  Une  have 
been  quite  successful  In  preventing  specu- 
lative outbursts  and  in  avoiding  any  dis- 
orderly exchange  markets.  This  was  the  ex- 
perience at  the  time  of  the  stock  market 
disturbances  last  spring,  during  the  Cana- 
dian exchange  crisis,  and  again  during  the 
Cuban  showdown  last  year.  In  the  process, 
the  payments  system  has  been  buttressed  by 
a  series  of  financial  arrangements  designed 
to  forestall  or  cope  with  any  such  pressures. 

We  must,  of  covuse.  continue  every  urgent 
effort  to  overcome  our  balance-of-payments 
problem  and  thus,  to  bring  to  a  halt  the 
persistent  deficits  that  have  characterized 
our  payments  position  for  too  many  years. 
With  this  thought  that  your  letter  conveys, 
I  most  heartily  agree. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dn.LON, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

House  OF  Rephesbntatites, 

U.S.  COHCRESS. 
Washington,  D.C.  AprU  29, 1963. 
Hon.  C.  DovcLAS  Diliasn, 
Secretary,  V.S.  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Thank  j'ou  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  11  In  which  you  comment  on 
questions  about  certain  special  transactions 
in  our  balance  of  payments  which  I  raised  In 
a  letter  to  you  of  April  2. 

I  have  noted  the  article  In  the  March  Issue 
of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business  to  which 
you  referred.  While  passing  reference  was 
made  to  the  speclsd  transactions  in  which  I 
am  interested,  both  the  article  and  your 
letter  do  little  more  than  arouse  In  me  a 
desire  to  know  much  more  about  them. 

I  am,  of  coxirse,  pleased  to  know  that  my 
general  understanding  of  these  transactions 
is  correct,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
could  send  me  detailed  information  about 
them  and  the  underlying  circumstances. 
The  specific  transactions  In  which  I  am  In- 
terested include : 

1.  The  sale  to  foreign  governments  of  non- 
marketable  VS.  Government  obligations 
denominated  In  foreign  currencies; 


a.  The  advance  commitment  of  foreign 
funds  for  military  purchases  In  the  United 
States;  and 

3.  The  net  transfer  of  non-interest-bear- 
ing, nonmarketable  securities  to  certain  In- 
ternational organizations  as  part  of  our 
capital  subscriptions  pending  their  need  for 
cash. 

Besides  detailed  Information  on  these 
transactions.  I  would  like  the  lYeasury's  esti- 
mate of  what  the  balance-of-payments  defi- 
cit would  have  been  In  1962  without  the  use 
of  these  techniques  as  well  as  without  the 
use  of  foreign  debt  prepayments. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  know  how  the 
use  of  each  of  these  techniques  In  1962  will 
affect  oxir  balance  of  payments  In  later  years. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  (1)  above.  I  would 
appreciate  knowing  the  authority  under 
which  the  Treasury  is  incurring  nondollar 
debt  and  how  this  nondollar  debt  relates  to 
the  debt  celling. 

You  make  the  point  in  your  letter  that  "a 
whole  complex  of  arrangements  has  been  de- 
vised to  assure  that  confidence  in  the  pay- 
ments system  and  in  the  U.S.  dollar  are 
maintained."  It  is  precisely  this  "complex 
of  arrangements"  that  Interests  me  and  that 
prompted  my  earlier  letter. 

It  strikes  me  that  unlike  other  special 
factors  which  affect  the  balance  of  payments 
almost  every  year,  to  which  you  referred, 
the  special  transactions  about  which  I  asked 
were  devised  by  the  administration  In  order 
to  create  an  apparent  Improvement  in  the 
balance  of  payments  in  1962  as  well  as  to 
ease  the  immediate  problem  of  the  outflow 
of  gold. 

It  is  my  Impression,  therefore,  that  the 
conscious  use  by  the  administration  of 
these  special  transactions  reduced  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  significantly  below 
what  It  would  have  otherwise  been.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  these  transactions.  It  Is  also 
my  Impression  that — ^llks  foreign  debt  pre- 
payments— they  represent  a  form  of  borrow- 
ing from  the  future. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  transactions  are 
undesirable.  But  I  do  beUeve  that  much 
more  needs  to  be  known  about  them  before 
a  Judgment  can  be  made  and  before  it  is 
clear  what  real  Improvement,  if  any,  has  been 
made  In  solving  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

In  view  of  the  national  Interest  in  main- 
taining confidence  in  the  dollar,  I  under- 
stand that  this  may  be  a  sensitive  area.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  believe  that  a 
clearer  understanding  of  these  transactions 
and  their  effects  is  Important  for  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  public  policy. 

As  you  know,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee is  scheduling  full  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  balance  of  payments  next  month 
or  eaiiy  In  June.  Tour  response  to  this 
letter  and  the  testimony  which  will  be  given 
at  these  hearings  should  serve  the  highly 
useful  fimctlon  of  shedding  some  needed 
light  on  these  subjects. 

with  best  wishes. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Thomas  B.  Citrtis. 


PoUsk  CoBstitatioi  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or  n.LUfots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3,  Friday  last,  observance  was  made  that 
this    date    marked    the  17  2d    year    the 
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Ck>n5tltution  of  Poland  has  been  in  exist- 
ence. 

The  Polish  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1791.  jiist  2  years  after  our  own. 
Throughout  these  many  years  our  two 
countries  have  had  much  in  common  and 
so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  join  with  many  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  paying  honor  to  a  gallant 
nation. 

The  Polish  people,  time  and  time  again, 
have  translated  their  belief  in  the  demo- 
cratic faith  expressed  in  their  Constitu- 
tion. 

In  honoring  freedom  fighters  of  the 
past  we  wish  to  convey  added  strength  to 
freedom  fighters  of  the  present.  Today 
the  people  of  Poland  are  still  the  op- 
pressed captives  of  communism,  but 
their  hopes,  their  dreams,  their  courage 
has  never  faltered  and  we  conunend  them 
for  this  spirit. 

Hope  is  ever  present  in  their  hearts 
and  we  join  with  them  in  the  fervent 
wish  that  the  principles  upon  which 
their  Constitution  was  based  will  soon  be 
restored  to  the  Polish  people. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  the  people  of  Po- 
land and  commemorate  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  let  us  all  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  to  the 
philosophy  of  self-determination  for  all 
people. 

Combat  Pay  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF    rXOHIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  BENNirrT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  together  with  a  substantial 
number  of  Congressmen  who  have  al- 
ready indicated  their  active  support, 
others  may  wish  to  join  in  coauthoring  a 
combat  pay  amendment  proposed  to  H  Jl. 
5555,  the  military  pay  raise  bill.  The 
suggested  amendment  was  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  was  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  held  exhaustive  hear- 
ings in  studying  and  recommending  this 
proposal. 

The  subcommittee  proposal  was  not 
as  broad  as  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Army,  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pro- 
posal in  that  it  did  not  cover  times  of 
actual  declared  war,  being  restricted  to 
the  present  undeclared  military  combat 
operations  in  southeast  Asia  and  any 
similar  situation  determined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  fuU  commit- 
tee struck  the  entire  proposal  from  the 
subcommittee  recommendations.  The 
following  amendment  is  the  language 
approved  by  the  subcommittee,  being  not 
quite  as  generous  as  the  administration 
proposal.  The  amount  of  $55  was  set 
because  of  this  being  the  minimum 
amount  of  any  unusual  pay  given  for 
the  many  other  things  that  have  unusual 
pay  added  to  basic  pay. 

The  amendment  which  is  expected  to 
be  offered  on  the  floor  Is,  therefore,  no 


more  generous  than  requested  by  the 
administration  and  Is  substantially  in 
the  exact  terms  of  the  administration 
proposal,  being  identically  the  language 
approved  by  the  subcommittee  which 
studied  the  matter.  The  precise  lan- 
guage Is  as  follows : 

Proposed  Amkndmbnt  or  H.R.  6565 

Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  the  bill: 

"SPECIAL    PAY     FOR     DITTT     SUBJECT    TO     HOSTILB 
riRE 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  following  new  section  Is  added 
after  section  399: 

"  ■§  310  Special  pav:  duty  subject  to  hostile 

Are 

"'(a)  Except  in  time  of  war  declared  by 
Congress,  and  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  may  be  paid  special  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $55  a  month  for  any  month  In 
which  he  was  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  In 
which  he — 

"  '(1)  was  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  explo- 
sion of  hostile  mines: 

"  '(2)  was  on  duty  in  an  area  In  which  he 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  exposed 
to  hostile  fire  or  explosion  of  hostile  mines 
and  In  which,  during  the  period  he  was  on 
duty  In  that  area,  other  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  were  subject  to  hostile  fire 
or  explosion  of  hostile  mines;  or 

"'(3)  was  killed,  injvu^d.  or  wounded  by 
hostUe  Are,  explosion  of  a  hostile  mine,  or 
any  other  hostile  action. 

"  'A  member  covered  by  clause  (3)  who  is 
hospitalized  for  the  treatment  of  his  injury 
or  wound  may  be  paid  special  pay  under  this 
section  for  not  more  than  three  additional 
months  during  which  he  is  so  hospitalized. 

"'(b)  A  member  may  not  b«  paid  more 
than  one  special  pay  under  this  section  for 
any  month.  A  member  may  be  paid  special 
pay  under  this  section  in  addition  to  any 
other  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  may  be 
entitled. 

"'(c)  Any  determination  of  fact  that  is 
made  In  administering  this  section  is  con- 
clusive. Such  a  determination  may  not  be 
reviewed  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  unless  there  has  been  fraud  or 
gross  negligence.  However,  the  determina- 
tion may  be  changed  on  the  basis  of  new 
evidence  or  for  other  good  cause. 

"'(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year 
on  the  administration  of  this  section  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year.' 

"(2)  The  following  new  item  is  Inserted 
in  the  analysis:  '310.  Special  pay:  duty  sub- 
ject to  hostile  fire.* 

"(b)  The  Combat  Duty  Pay  Act  of  1952 
(50  App.  use.  2351  et  seq.)   is  repealed." 


The  Need  for  the  CaptiTe  Nations 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  May  6, 1963 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  House 
Resolution  14  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Committee  on  Captive 
Nations  had  received  tremendous  bi- 
partisan endorsement.  I  am  happy  to 
report  today  that  the  active  and  well- 


organized  American-Lithuanian  commu 
nlty  swung  behind  the  resolution.  ThI 
leading  figures  in  American-Lithuanian 
political  activities,  meeting  in  a  confw 
ence  In  Chicago,  HI.,  on  April  i»-ao* 
voted  unanimously  to  support,  by  ^n 
means  at  their  disposal,  the  establish, 
ment  of  such  a  committee. 

I  would  like  to  qiwte  at  this  point  from 
an  editorial  that  appeared  on  April  28 
1963,  in  Draugas,  the  largest  American^ 
Lithuanian  daily  and  one  of  the  largest 
nationality  papers  in  this  country: 

It  would  be  very  good  if  the  U.8.  House  of 
Representatives  established  a  Special  Cap. 
tlve  Nations  Conamlttee  without  deUr 
Should  this  undertaking  fall  to  materially 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  House  RuJe, 
Committee  ought  to  b«  requested  to  gtin 
Its  consent  to  the  establishment  o(  the 
committee  so  that  the  House  could  vote  on 
the  resolution. 

"Appropriate  resolutions  to  this  effect  ban 
been  introduced  In  the  House  by  two  Con- 
gressmen.  Daniel  Flood.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvanla,  and  Edwako  Derwinski,  Republican 
from  Illinois,  both  of  whom  are  energetic 
fighters  for  the  liberation  of  captive  peoples. 
This  means  that  the  resolution  has  biparti- 
san support.  The  resolution  failed  to  pa« 
the  House  In  the  last  session.  It  became 
stuck  In  the  committee,  mostly  due  to  the 
State  Department's  lack  of  endorsement  of 
the  whole  idea.  This  session  has  a  moch 
higher  potential  for  the  passage  of  the 
resolution." 

There  are  dozens  of  supporting  reso- 
lutions introduced  in  this  session.  But 
the  editors  of  Draugas  are  correct  In  an- 
other respect — if  one  can  sF>eak  of  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  resolution,  thii 
is  a  case  at  its  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  would  like  to  quote 
from  Draugas.  on  the  subject  of  our 
State  Department's  opposition  to  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  The  paper 
said  editorially  on  April  29, 1963: 

We  live  In  a  free  country.  The  fact  that 
the  State  Department  does  nrtt  endorse  the 
resolution  100  percent  •  •  •  does  not  mean 
we  must  throw  in  the  sponge  and  wait  untQ 
somebody  else  resolves  our  freedom  problem. 
We  did  not  receive  the  right  to  live  free 
from  the  State  Department  •  •  •  and  ia  a 
democratic  country  even  the  State  Depart- 
ment must  pay  attention  to  public  opinion. 
America's  democratic  government  Is  from  the 
people  and  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  conference  fur- 
ther resolved  to  work  toward  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
this  coming  July,  barely  2  months  from 
this  date.  I  understand  that  some  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  have  already 
written  the  White  House  reminding  the 
President  not  to  forget  the  date  and  to 
issue  an  appropriate  proclamation  as 
provided  for  in  Public  Law  86-90.  Per- 
haps more  of  us  should  follow  this  ex- 
ample and  write  the  President  without 
delay. 

"Draugas,"  which  claims  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  1  million  American  Lithuani- 
ans, also  suggested  that  the  resolution 
establishing  House  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  should  be  passed  before 
the  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  paper 
even  urged  its  readers  to  write  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  as  well  as 
individual  Congressmen  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution.    I  quote  again: 

There  are  quite  a  few  Congressmen,  friend* 
of  the  captive  nations,  who  support  the  res- 
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oluUon  and  are  good  friends  of  the  Llthuanl- 
n,is  We  must  appropriately  remind  them 
of  the  need  for  action.    Let  ua  do  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  join  in 
the  American  Lithuanian  appeal:  Let  ua 
do  it  Let  us  pass  House  Resolution  14 
establishing  the  Special  Committee  on 
Captive  Nations  before  this  year's  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  What  could  be  more 
fitting  than  a  Presidential  proclamation 
and  congressional  action  aiming  at  the 
same  ultimate  noble  goal — liberation  of 
captive  peoples? 

Let  us  do  it.  Mr.  Speaker. 


Vice  President  Johnson  Describes  the 
Positive  PoBcj  of  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Blilwaakee  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1963 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. May  4.  1963,  Wisconsin  Democrats 
gathered  In  Milwaukee  for  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Day  dinner  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  welcoming  Vice  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  our  State. 

This  was  a  day  to  remember  for  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Wisconsin  and  for 
Democrats  evenrwhere.  Vice  President 
Johnson,  in  an  inspiring  speech  that 
gave  new  strength  and  spirit  to  its  hear- 
ers, set  forth  the  positive  policy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  meeting  the  great 
needs  of  our  times. 

The  faith  of  the  Vice  President  in  the 
triumph  of  our  free  democi-atic  society, 
which  was  so  eloquently  evidenced  in  his 
speech  in  Milwaukee,  should  reinforce 
and  enhance  the  faith  of  Democrats  and 
all  Americans  in  the  world  struggle 
against  communism. 

Vice  President  Johnson's  speech  fol- 
lows: 
Vici  PusisENT  Johnson  Dksckibes  the  Pos- 

mvE  Policy  or  thc  Demockatic  Paktt  in 

>to.wAxnucs  Speech 

A  $100  a  plate  dinner  often  consists  of  a 
$2  steak,  a  two-bit  salad — and  a  2-hour  nap. 

Your  good  Milwaulcee  food  has  already 
upeet  that  formula.  And  after  that  intro- 
duction by  Box  Proxmikx,  I  feel  like  making 
a  wide-awake  $97.75  speech — because  this  is 
no  time  for  Democrats  anywhere  to  be 
asleep. 

You  did  not  pay  yotu-  $100  to  see — and  be 
seen — at  a  party  gathering.  You  made  the 
contribution — and.  In  many  instances,  the 
sacrifice — because  there  are  values  for  which 
you  stand.  Ideals  In  which  you  believe,  and 
goals  toward  which  you  aspire  as  free  men 
and  women  and  as  responsible  Americans. 

I  know  what  is  in  your  hearts  because  I 
know  the  Democrats  you  have  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. 

You  have  an  independent,  courageous, 
vigorous  team  in  the  Senate — Bnx  Peouiire 
and  Oatloeo  Nelson.  I  can  lay  on  personal 
authority  that  they  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  against  anything  or  anybody  when  they 
disagree.  But  it  is  even  more  important  that 
they  are  always  ready  to  speak  up  any  time 
for  the  people. 

In  the  House,  your  Democratic  delegation 
has  no  peer.  Call  the  roll  of  WUconaln 
Democrats  and  you  call  the  names  of  some 


of  the  most  valuable  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress— a  leader  In  the  fight  for  peace.  Bob 
KASTENMEm;  a  fighter  for  the  farmer,  Lester 
Joamoir:  a  hero  of  the  battlefield  fighting 
today  on  the  battlefield  of  human  rights 
and  Justice,  Hufar  Rzvbs;  a  man  taken 
away  tonight  for  the  proudest  of  family 
reasons,  but  a  man  always  present  and  ac- 
counted for  when  the  people  need  him  on 
the  Job.  Clem  Zablocki. 

You  have  sent  great  Americans  and  good 
Democrats  to  Washington.  I  am  proud  that 
at  Madison  this  year  you  have  another  dis- 
tinguished Democrat  who  is  getting  your 
Wisconsin's  economy  moving  again — my  good 
friend  and  your  Governor,  John  Reynolds. 

The  party  may  have  two  wings  in  Wiscon- 
sin. But  nearly  everything  that  flies  has  to 
have  two  wings.  I  would  only  worry  about 
Wisconsin  if  I  were  told  the  party  was  trying 
to  fly  on  only  one  wing  and  a  prayer.  I  can 
be  sympathetic  with  his  problems,  but  I  am 
unreserved  In  my  congratulations  on  the 
zeal  and  effort  being  offered  by  the  leader- 
ship of  your  State  Chairman.  Pat  Lucey. 

As  Americans,  we  are  interested  vitally  in 
ovu-  Oovernment  today — because  we  know 
that  there  is  a  great  overriding  Issue  before 
all  humanity — whether  the  future  belongs 
to  freedom  or  slavery. 

We  believe  the  caxise  of  freedom  must,  can, 
and  shall  prevaU.  We  have  faith  in  the  basic 
values  of  our  system,  in  our  country's  future, 
and  in  the  people.  We  are  drawn  together 
as  Democrats  by  our  faith — not  by  our  fears. 

That  Is  the  basic  distinction  between  the 
two  political  parties. 

Both  parties  are  loyal.  Both  are  patriotic. 
Both  are  composed  of  honorable  men  and 
women.  Both  parties  are  determined 
America  shall  succeed  and  that  communism 
shall  be  vanquished. 

Loyalty  Is  not  the  issue — and  It  has  never 
been. 

The  issue  between  the  parties  is  the  kind 
of  leadership  offered  for  the  people. 

Iiet  me  say  that  In  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  philosophies  of  freedom  and  of 
communism,  the  Issue  of  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship is  all  Important.  We  must  understand 
that  if  we  Just  call  the  roll  on  the  differences 
between  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  balance  sheet  in  terms  of  resources  and 
population  does  not  guarantee  success. 

Here  are  a  few  examples: 

1.  In  terms  of  population,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  distinct  edge — 221  million 
people  to  our  187  million  people. 

2.  In  terms  of  arable  land,  the  Soviet 
Union  again  has  a  distinct  edge — 585  million 
acres  compared  to  our  188  million  acres. 

3.  In  energy  fuels — oil  and  coal — Soviet 
reserves  are  definitely  larger  than  otirs,  even 
though  our  production  Is  mcH-e  efficient  and 
we  make  better  use  of  our  resources. 

4.  In  many  vital  minerals — perhaps  the 
best  example  Is  manganese — the  Soviet 
Union  has  far  larger  reserves  than  do  we. 

6.  In  overall  food  supplies,  we  are  far 
ahead — but  this  Is  efficiency  of  production 
and  not  resources,  and  we  could  be  over- 
taken. 

6.  In  housing  our  people,  we  take  the 
lead — in  1960  we  constructed  1\^  times  as 
much. 

7.  Soviet  steel  production  Is  below  ours, 
but  at  present  rates  of  growth,  we  could  be 
overtaken  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

8.  In  the  field  of  space,  the  Soviets  took  an 
early  lead  In  constructing  big  booster  rock- 
ets, and  we  have  not  caught  up  to  them  yet — 
and  they  are  also  ahead  of  us  in  experience 
gained  from  manned  space  flights. 

9.  In  electric  power  we  arc  far  ahead  of  the 
Soviets. 

10.  But  in  one  vital  field  there  Is  a  dis- 
turbing trend  which  could  be  decisive — the 
field  of  education.  In  1960  we  graduated 
52.000  scientists  and  technicians  while  the 
Russians  graduated  only  36.000.  Ten  years 
later.  In  1960,  we  graduated  only  38,000  and 
the  Russians  graduated  111,000. 


When  we  look  at  tbeae  trends.  I  think  It 
is  apparent  to  all  of  \is  that — we  cannot 
sustain  freedom  merely  by  satistlcal  superi- 
ority. What  counts — what  can  and  must 
make  the  difference — Is  tlie  superiority  of 
freedom  as  a  way  of  life  and  the  willingness 
of  people  to  work  and  to  sacrifice  for  It. 

This  they  will  do  only  if  we  make  our  sys- 
tem work. 

And  it  is  in  this  field — making  our  sj'stem 
work — that  we  must  really  choose  between 
the  two  parties. 

One  party  has  a  program  of  action.  The 
other  party  has  only  a  habit  of  opposition. 
One  party  moves — the  other  holds  back. 
One  party  lives  with  hope — the  other  lives 
with  doubt.  One  party  says  "Yes"  to  the 
]}eople — the  other  says  "No." 

Today,  these  distinctions  are  being  clearly 
drawn — more  clearly  than  in  30  jrears. 

Out  from  under  the  comfortable  shade  of 
the  canopy  of  plenty  which  has  been  raised 
during  these  abundant  years,  there  are  grow- 
ing new  needs  among  the  people.  Answers — 
affirmative  answers — are  demanded  from  the 
political  parties  of  America. 

The  Democratic  Party  knows  what  It 
stands  for.  We  believe  in  affirmative  an- 
swers. We  believe  in  moving — and  facing  up 
to  the  issues.  We  also  know  who  we  are 
for — our  President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  America's  prob- 
lems for  every  one  of  which  our  administra- 
tion offers  a  program. 

On  the  Issue  of  Cuba  last  October  our  ad- 
ministration united  all  the  people  to  prove 
American  strength  up  to  the  hUt. 

The  strong  young  man  In  the  White  House 
stood  up  to  the  aggressor  and  drew  the  fangs 
of  aggression.  No  one  can  rewrite  that  fact 
of  history. 

Today  we  have  one  national  purpose  and 
policy  toward  Cuba.  That  Is  to  get  rid  of 
communism  and  Castro. 

We  are  working  every  day  toward  that 
goal. 

We  are  succeeding. 

We  are  not  dropping  bombs,  we  are  not 
attacking  ships,  we  are  not  plunging  the 
world  Into  nuclear  war. 

But  we  have  warned  the  world  that  we 
will  not  tolerate  Castro's  subversive  activities 
through  the  use  or  threat  of  force.  At  the 
March  meeting  of  President  Kennedy  and 
Central  American  Presidents  In  San  Joee, 
measures  were  agreed  upon  to  thwart  Castro- 
Communist  efforts  at  indirect  subversion 
anywhere  in  the  hemisphere. 

Further  because  of  otir  efforts — because  of 
the  respect  and  support  and  unity  of  our 
allies — Cuba  Is  a  showcase  of  Communist 
failure  that  Is  costing  the  Soviet  Union  more 
than  $1  million  a  day  to  prevent  complete 
and  final  collapse. 

Cuba's  gn'oes  national  product  has  fallen 
25  percent. 

Agrlcultiu^  is  falling  under  conununlsm 
there  as  everywhere  else. 

Food  consumption  Is  down  15  percent. 
The  1963  sugar  crop  Is  the  smallest  since 
World  War  n. 

A  quarter-million  Cubans  have  left  Cuba — 
and  we  have  received  300,000  Individual 
Cuban  requests  for  visa  waivers  to  come  to 
this  country. 

Free  world  trade  with  Cuba  last  year  was 
one-tenth  what  It  was  before  Castro — and  It 
will  be  only  a  trickle  this  year.  Trade  be- 
tween Cuba  and  Latin  America  will  virtually 
disappear  in  1963. 

The  unity  of  the  hemisphere  has  never 
been  greater. 

This  Is  not  failure.  This  is  not  a  record  of 
compromise.  This  Is  a  record  of  proud 
American  responsibility. 

We  are  determined  that  communism  in 
Cuba  must  go — and  shall  go. 

We  will  not  be  satisfied  untU  the  Cuban 
people  have  been  assured  the  opportunity  of 
freely  choosing  their  own  government. 
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IX  anyone  haa  more  Information  than  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  more  than  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  more  than  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  CIA,  more  than  our  patrol  miasiona,  we 
will  welcome  it  and  put  it  to  use.  And  if 
anyone  can  offer  a  poeltive  program  that  Is 
not  now  being  carried  out,  we  will  welconae 
any  suggestions. 

And  I  would  like  to  add  that  no  responsi- 
ble leader  of  either  party  haa  come  forward 
with  such  a  program  yet.  We  have  heard 
words  but  no  proposals  for  action. 

We  can  have  alOrmative  answers  in  the  in- 
ternational field  only  if  we  have  affirmative 
answers  at  home.  And  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  aware  of  tl^e  problems  of  our  times. 

When  the  aoth  century  began,  only  1  out 
of  35  Americans  was  over  the  age  of  65.  Now, 
it  is  1  out  of  10.  There  are  1.000  more 
Americans  past  66  tonight  than  there  were 
at  this  hour  last  night. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectriun,  40- 
percent  of  our  population  today  is  under  the 
age  of  21.  We  have  1  million  more  16-year- 
olds  alone  this  year  than  last  year.  Our 
country  is  growing — 30  mllUon  mcwe  peo- 
ple during  the  1960's,  40  million  more  to 
come  during  the  1970's. 

nft7-«iz  percent  of  the  aged  couples  live 
on  leas  than  $2,000  a  year.     Eighty  percent 
suffer  chronic  diseases.     One  in  five  aged 
couples  have  hospital   bills  each  year  and 
half  the  time   the  bills  exceed   $700 — one- 
third  or  more  of  thetr  total  Income. 
There  Is  a  need.    There  must  be  an  answer. 
The  Democratic  Party  says  "Yes." 
The  Republican  Party  says  "No." 
For  our  youth,  we  must  In  this  decade  pro- 
vide 36  million  new  Jobs — but  we  are  run- 
ning   far    behind.     Unemployment    among 
young  workers  is  av,  times  higher  than  the 
national  average — and  it  will  grow  worse  if 
we  dont  act. 

Seven  and  one-half  million  pupils  will 
drop  out  of  our  schools  during  the  1960*s 
without  a  high  school  diplcnna — and  enter 
the  Job  market  as  unskilled  labor. 

Four   out  of  ten   fifth-graders   today  will 
never  finish  high  school. 
There  must  be  an  answer. 
The  Democratic  Party  says  "Yee." 
The  Republican  Party  says  "No." 
Our    cities   must   have    efllclent   and    eco- 
nomical mass  transit.    We  must  keep  our  air 
pvre.  our  water  clean,  our  drugs  safe.    Our 
agrlcultur*  must  be  strengthened.     Small 
businessmen  mtist  have  a  chance  to  succeed. 
Pro^;>erity  and  good  times  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  by  any  region  or  any  State. 

No  group  ot  Americans  among  us  must  be 
forced  to  alt  at  the  second  table  because  of 
their  race,  religion,  region.  <se  national  origin. 
These  problems — and  all  the  rest — are  not 
political  laraes.  contrived  by  parties.  These 
are  problems  In  the  lives  of  oiu"  people  which 
the  people  expect  the  parties  to  help  them 
solve. 

The  Democratic  Party  says  "Tes." 
The  Republican  Party  says  "No." 
When  I  speak  to  you  of  these  things  Amer- 
ica must  do.  I  speak  with  the  strongest  of 
personal  feelings.  I  hate  poverty.  I  hate  it 
becaiise,  like  many  of  you,  I  have  known  it 
too  well  as  boy  and  man.  1  say  it  Is  not 
enough  for  our  generation  of  Americans  to 
be  the  vigilant  and  uncompromising  foe*  of 
communism  abroad  if  we  are  to  be  indiffer- 
ent companions  and  associates  of  poverty 
and  waste  and  neglect  among  our  own  people 
at  home. 

America  is  not  a  declining  and  waning 
covmtry.  It  is  not  second  b&t.  It  is  Just 
the  opposite — strong,  vigorous,  and  healthy. 
While  we  have  that  strength  and  vigor  and 
health,  we  must  meet  our  people's  needs  for 
that  will  make  ub  stronger. 

The  negative  failure  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  people's  problems  is  costing  us  far  more 
than  would  affirmative  answers.  Underuse 
of  our  manpower  costs  our  economy  more 
than  $30  bUlion  a  year.  Racial  and  religious 
discrimination  loees  us  $15  billion  a  year  In 
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productivity.  Even  the  pollution  of  our  air 
costs  $11  billion  annually.  Ttinse  are  the 
costs  we  cannot  afford. 

Thirty  years  ago  in  the  fateful  year  of 
1933.  the  Republican  Party  began  to  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  could  never  afford 
the  cost  of  their  own  relief  from  economic 
depression.  They  were  proven  wrong,  wrong 
beyond  all  doubt;  and  yet  today  we  still  hear 
the  same  song,  America  cannot  do  it. 

Yesterday's  programs  will  not  meet  today's 
needs — and  today's  Democratic  Party  Is  not 
attempting  to  reapply  those  programs.  To- 
day's Democratic  leadership  responsibly 
recognizes  the  burdens  upon  the  people  of 
tax  rates  adopted  in  other  times  for  other 
needs,  and  proposes  to  reduce  these  tax  bur- 
dens for  our  families  and  for  our  private 
enterprise.  But  it  has  t>ecome  so  inherent 
in  the  Republican  Party  to  oppose  that  after 
decades  of  opposition  to  high  taxes,  Repub- 
licans today  are  even  resisting  the  reduction 
of  taxes  because  the  reduction  is  proposed  by 
a  Democratic  President — John  P.  Kennedy. 

This  Iwue  of  obstruction — this  issue  of 
the  Republican  "No"  to  the  needs  of  the 
people — has  become  the  central  issue  of 
American  political  life  today,  and  we  must 
carry  that  case  to  the  people. 

In  1935,  only  1  Republican  Joined  253 
Democrats  to  defeat  a  motion  which  would 
have  killed  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the 
House. 

In  1936,  only  nine  Republican  Senators 
voted  for  creation  of  the  REA  to  bring  elec- 
tricity to  our  farm  families. 

In  1938.  only  two  lone  Republican  Senators 
voted  to  establish  the  first  minimum  wage. 

Today,  the  margins  of  opposition  and  ob- 
struction have  returned  to  the  pattern  of 
30  years  ago.  Eighty  percent  of  Republican 
Senators  voted  against  the  urban  mass  transit 
bill.  Eighty-eight  percent  voted  to  cut  funds 
for  America's  water  resources.  Eighty-six 
percent  of  the  Republican  Senators  voted  to 
defeat  and  succeeded  in  killing  medical  care 
for  the  aged.  Twenty  Republicans  voted 
against — and  only  seven  voted  for — the  youth 
opportxuiity  bill. 

No  man  can  answer — not  Rockefeller,  not 
Romney,  not  even  Barry  Ooldwater — what 
the  Republican  Party  U  for.  A  negative 
party,  a  party  without  a  program,  a  party 
without  a  leader,  a  party  without  an  appar- 
ent and  consistent  purpose  is  not  a  party 
which  serves  the  needs  of  America's  i>eople 
at  home  today. 

America  stands  as  a  leader  of  a  hopeful 
world.  America  stands  as  the  leader  of  the 
hopes  and  faith  of  men  everywhere  who 
would  be  free.  American  strength  Is  helping 
to  keep  peace  for  all  mankind. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  in  Greece  and  Tur- 
key, I  stood  at  the  line  that  was  drawn 
against  Communist  aggression  15  years  ago 
by  an  American  President,  a  Democratic 
President,  Harry  S.  Truman.  That  line  has 
never  been  crossed.  I  have  seen  the  effort 
the  people  at  Vietnam  are  making  to  keep 
their  freedom  against  Communist  subver- 
sion. I  have  seen  the  effort  being  made  by 
people  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  Latin  America 
to  build  for  themselves  the  strong  base  on 
which  freedom  can  stand  and  the  people  can 
prosi>er. 

I  live  with  faith  that  the  tide  runs  with 
us.  Fifty  new  nations  have  come  into  be- 
ing since  World  War  II — more  than  at  any 
other  such  time  in  history.  Not  one  of 
them  has  chosen  the  way  of  communism. 
But  many  of  them  have  written  their  con- 
stitutions after  the  model  of  our  own  and 
look  to  us  and  to  our  system  for  guidance 
and  inspiration  in  their  own  efforts  now  to 
remain  free  and  grow  strong  and  prosperous. 

If  we  are  to  meet  oiu-  responsibilities,  if  we 
are  to  fulfill  this  moment  of  opportunity 
for  American  greatness,  we  must  have  in 
our  national  leadership  members  of  that 
party  which  answers  "Yes"  to  the  people's 
needs— answers  "Yes"  to  the  future  of  free- 


dom— answers  "Ye 
kind. 


to  the  hopes  of  man. 


Shoe  ladaslry  Saf «ruig  Tnm  Foreifa 
G>npctitioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coKNscncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6, 1963 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  attended  a  breakfast  with 
leaders  of  the  shoe  Industry  at  which  we 
were  familiarized  with  the  current  sit- 
uation of  this  industry,  particularty  the 
disastrous  effects  upon  it  due  to  the  large 
imports  of  shoes  from  abroad. 

The  shoe  Industry  is  of  vital  interest 
to  the  economy  of  New  England,  which 
lead$  the  entire  Nation  in  the  production 
of  shoes.  Figures  available  for  the  year 
1962  show  that  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  produced  a  total  of  619,407,000 
pairs  of  shoes,  and  of  these  203,395,000 
pairs  were  produced  in  the  New  England 
States.  This  amoimts  to  32.8  percent  of 
the  total  production  of  shoes  in  the 
country. 

The  shoe  industry  in  the  United  State* 
employs  some  240.000  people,  of  whom 
79,000  are  employed  in  shoe  manufactur- 
ing in  New  England.  The  total  annnoit 
wages  paid  to  all  employees  in  the  New 
England  shoe  factories  in  1962  is  esti- 
mated  at  over  $258  million.  This  con- 
stitutes a  very  sizable  segment  of  the 
economy  of  our  region,  and  if  this  indus- 
try should  be  hurt  the  way  textiles  and 
others  have  been  hurt.  New  England  may 
find  itself  in  a  very  difficult  economic 
situation. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut,  there 
are  7  factories  producing  nearly  4 
million  pairs  of  shoes  per  year.  In  one 
of  these,  located  at  North  Qroevenordale, 
Conn.,  where  there  are  employed  from 
200  to  235  persons,  sales  in  the  past  year 
have  fallen  off  by  nearly  20  percent.  The 
same  is  true  at  the  other  shoe  factories. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  im- 
ports of  shoes  from  abroad  which  are 
competing  with  our  own  products. 

The  volume  of  shoe  imports  has  grown 
phenomenally  in  recent  years.  In  1955 
we  imported  less  than  8  million  pairs  (^ 
shoes,  but  by  1961  shoe  imports  had 
grown  to  nearly  37  million  pairs  and  in 
1962  it  had  reached  more  than  55  mU- 
lion  pairs.  This  is  an  increase  of  605 
percent  within  7  years.  At  the  same  time 
we  used  to  exp>ort  about  5  million  pairs 
of  shoes  a  year,  but  last  year  our  exports 
were  less  than  3  million  pairs. 

In  all,  we  have  some  1,300  shoe  fac- 
tories in  the  country  located  in  about 
600  communities,  most  of  them  being 
small  towns  where  this  Industry  con- 
stitutes their  major  and  often  only 
source  of  income.  This  means  that  ev- 
ery factory  affected  by  the  competition 
from  abroad  and  forced  to  close  down 
or  curtail  activities  will  at  the  same  time 
affect  the  local  oommuni^  and  its 
economy. 
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Of  the  55  million  pairs  of  shoes  im- 
norted  last  year,  nearly  28  million  pairs, 
or  about  half  of  the  toUl.  came  from 
Japan  where  the  average  wage  is  36  cents 
ner  hour  for  shoeworkers.  Smaller  quan- 
Uties  of  shoes  are  imported  from  Western 
European  countries,  which  also  pay  their 
workers  considerably  less  than  we  do  in 
this  country.  This  makes  the  shoe  in- 
dustry not  only  highly  competitive,  but 
also  a  low-profit  industry,  ranking 
among  the  lowest  of  aU  industries  re- 
corded m  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  well  appreciate  the 
need  for  expanding  our  international 
commerce  on  which  the  Jobs  of  several 
million  Americans  depend.  Including 
many  in  the  New  England  States.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  shoe  industry 
constitutes  a  specific  problem  and  de- 
serves fuller  attention  to  enable  this  in- 
dustry to  maintain  its  place  in  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  voluntary  quota  system  be  estab- 
lished in  certain  industries  suffering 
from  extreme  foreign  competition,  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  place  to  start  with 
such  a  system  than  the  shoe  Industry. 

At  any  rate,  speedy  action  is  necessary 
for  the  survival  of  this  industry  because 
of  its  Importance  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  also  to  protect  the  interests  of 
American  consumers  who  seek  quality 
products.  I  urge  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  look  Into  the  possi- 
bUity  of  setting  up  a  voluntary  quota 
arrangement  which  would  restrict  im- 
ports by  category  and  also  by  country. 
This  is  fair  and  Just. 
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I  believe  that  Members  can  readily  see     viewing  the  comparative  chart  which  «?- 
the  extent  of  this  gross  injustice  by  re-     pears  below: 


Wby  Leave  Out  the  Figktnf  Soldier? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TBCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bUl,  HR.  5555,  which  provides  in- 
creases in  pay  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  includes  provisions  for  special 
and  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty 
for  hundreds  of  thoosands  of  individ- 
uals at  an  annual  cost  of  $632,486,960. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  this  bill  included 
extra  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire,  this  provision  has  been  dropped 
from  the  reported  bill. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks  a 
list  of  the  types  of  duty  which  receive 
extra  pay,  the  amount  of  the  pay  is 
shown,  and  a  comparison  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  E>efense  proposal,  HJl.  4696 — 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Rivers  subcom- 
mittee, and  HJl.  5555 — the  bill  reported 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  is 
included.  It  is  incredible  that  all  of  the 
special  and  hazardous  duty  pay  cate- 
gories were  retained  in  H.R.  5555  ex- 
cept the  small  group  of  men  subjected 
to  hostile  fire  currently  serving  in  south- 
east Asia. 

An  amendment  is  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Bennett] 
to  correct  this  inequitable  situation  and 


INCENTIVE  PAY 

FOR  HAZARDOUS  DUTY  • 

KntiUemont 

Current 
(dollars  per 
monthly) 

DOD  proposal 
(H.R.  3006) 

n.R.4006 

n.R.ssss 

a.  Parachute  duty: 
Olfiorr 

110 
55 

110 

55 

Retain 

Retain 

Retain. 

RnlUtrd 

do 

do 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

b.  r><>niolltion  duty: 

Oltioer 

,   Do. 

Enlisted 

Do. 

c.  Fliehl  duty  Cse«  enclosure):  Crew 

member. 

d.  Flight  duty  (noncrew): 

Ofllocr 

Do. 

110 

U 

110 
56 

no 

55 

do 

do. 

l>o. 

KnUst«>d      

do 

do - 

do 

do 

Do. 

e.  Tbermul  stress  duty: 
Otfloer 

Do. 

Rnliiiti>d 

do 

do 

Do. 

(.    Low  pressure: 

Odioer  .                 

Retain  and  add  "hi((h" 
pressure. 

do 

Retain 

Retain    and    add 
"high"  pressure. 

do 

Retain 

Retain  and  add 

Enlisted                    

"high"      pres- 
sure. 
Do. 

Retain. 

li.  Leprosy: 

Offlocr                        .       -. 

no 

55 

110 
55 

110 
110 

do 

do 

Do. 

Enlisted                

do 

do 

Mo. 

1.   Ollder  flight  duty: 

Officer                                     

do 

Do. 

Enlisted    .           

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

].   Human  acceleration: 
Officer 

Do. 

Enlisted                       

do 

do 

Do. 

SPECIAL  PAY 


m.  Sea   and    foreign    duty    (enlisted 
only): 

(22.50 

22.60 

22.60 

20.00 

16.00 

13.00 

9.00 

8.00 

8.00 

100 
1.10 

aoo 

260 
100 

100 

100 
80 
65 
55 

30 
60 

150 

100 

60 

50 

Eliminate 

»22.50 

$22.50. 

E-8 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Retain 

$22.50 

$22.60. 

E-7 

$22.50 

$22.5a 

E-«                                      ..  .. 

tao 

sao. 

E-* 

$16 

$16. 

EH 

$13 

$13. 

E-3 

t» 

$0. 

E-2  . 

$8 

$8. 

E-1  .         ..             

$8 

$8. 

b.  Mc«llcal  and  dental  (officer): 

(1)  Le«s  than  2  years  Mtivc 

duty. 

(2)  2  to  0  years  active  duty 

(S)  6  to  10  years  active  duty... 
(4)  Over  10  years  active  duty. . 

e.  Veterinarians  (officers) 

Retain 

ReUin. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

d.  Divlngduty: 

Officer...  . 

Do. 

Enlisted: 

Master  diver...                -  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

1st  dMi  diver. .. 

Do. 

RftlvnvA  Hivf>r 

do 

Do. 

1A  rlnm  diver 

do 

do 

Do. 

e.  ProOciency  pay  (enlisted  only): 
P-1 

do 

do 

Do. 

P-2 

do 

Eliminate 

do 

Do. 

f.  Unusual  responsibility:  * 
Colonel 

Eliminate. 

I^tentenant  colonel 

do 

do 

do 

.do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

Major 

Do. 

f^nptatn 

Do. 

s    Rc4*nlistment  bonus 

Retain 

Retain. 

n.  CarcCT  incentive 

None 
•None 

$500  to  $2,400  deiiend- 
ent  upon  criticality 
of  skill  and  as  de- 
termined by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

166 

Eliminate 

Eliminate. 

1.  Duty  subject  to  hoetlle  fire 

Retain 

Do. 

I  Currently,  a  member  Is  entitled,  if  oUierwIse  qualified,  to  only  one  incentive  pay  lor  hazardous  duty;  H.R. 
and  H.R.  4606  will  authorize  a  mailmum  of  two  incentive  pays  (or  hazardous  duty. 
>  Not  Implemented. 
•  Combat  Duty  Pay  Act  of  1952  authorized  $45  per  month  for  service  in  Korea. 
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Saa  Frandsco  Warsaw  Ghetto  Memorial 
Comnuttee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Momday,  May  6.  1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  and  to  our 
colleagues  attention  the  fact  that  the 
San  Francisco  Warsaw  Ohetto  Me- 
morial Committee  met  on  April  21,  1963. 


At  that  gathering  over  1,000  San  Fran- 
ciscans met  to  observe  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
They  met  so  that  we  would  not  forget 
"a  chapter  in  the  annals  of  human 
heroism." 

From  mid-April  through  the  first  week 
in  May  in  1943  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  carried  on  a  heroic  and  hopeless 
fight  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  Nazi  troops  bent  upon  their  ex- 
termination. As  President  Kennedy 
stated  in  his  proclamation  of  March  8. 
1963: 

The  result  was  known  by  the  Jews  to  be 
foredoomed.  Yet,  thoxigh  they  lacked  both 
military   resources    and   military    tradition, 
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they  were  able  to  conduct  their  struggle 
against  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Nad 
occupiers  for  more  than  3  weeks,  thereby 
providing  a  chapter  In  the  annals  of  human 
heroism,  an  inspiration  to  the  peace-loving 
people  of  the  world  and  a  warning  to  would- 
be  oppressors  which  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

In  my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
would  be  best,  as  a  general  rule,  to  not 
remind  ourselves  of  such  inhuman  con- 
duct. Such  is  not  the  case  here,  for  re- 
flection     on      the      Warsaw      uprising 

demonstrates  the  valor  of  the  human 
spirit  and  more  importantly  the  need  to 
prevent  such  recurrence  of  the  deprav- 
ity of  which  some  men  have  been 
capable. 

Rabbi  Saul  E.  White,  chairman,  War- 
saw Ghetto  Memorial  Committee  and 
the  organizations  comprising  the  War- 
saw Ghetto  Menaorial  Committee,  in- 
cluding the  San  Francisco  Council  of 
Rabbis,  the  Board  of  Cantors  of  North- 
em  California,  the  Associated  Jewish 
Organizations  of  San  Francisco,  the  Bay 
Area   Zionist   Covmcil.   the  B'nai  B'rith 

Lodges  of  San  Francisco,  the  Workmen's 
Circle,  and  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  task.  We 
must  never  forget  this  most  tragic  and 
brutal  histoi-ical  fact.  The  generation 
grown  up  since  1943  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations must  know  of  this  brutal  ex- 
termination and  must  know  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  and  will  of  these  valorous 
people. 

liie  San  Francisco  committee  has 
done  much  to  keep  alive  our  knowledge 
of  the  great  human  spirit  and  great  will 
of  those  heroic  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren who  perished  20  years  ago. 


Conbat  Pay  Is  Rif  kt  in  Principle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  VLOUBA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Map  6, 1963 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  a  marine  I  received  this  morn- 
ing the  following  brief  but  eloquent  note: 

Combat  pay  should  not  b«  taken  away 
from  the  Infantryman.  Fliers  get  extra  pay 
for  doing  their  duty — other  servlcenien  get 
hazardous  duty  pay  for  doing  their  Job.  I 
think  sitting  in  a  foxhole  and  being  shot 
at  is  JvLst  as  hazardous,  don't  you? 

In  a  more  formal  manner  I  heard  yes- 
terday from  the  Department  of  Mary- 
land Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  fol- 
lows: 

DxAB  CoNCRKssMAir  Bennxtt  :  On  behalf 
Of  ova  department  officers,  and  14,000  mem- 
bers In  the  Department  ot  Karyland,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  w«  wish  to  Inform 
you  that  we  are  very  much  in  support  of 
additional  combat  pay  for  the  military  forces. 

It  la  respectfuUy  requested  that  when 
Hit.  M65  Is  brought  up  for  conaideratlon  in 
the  House,  that  you  support  an  amendment 
that  is  expected  to  be  offered  to  have  com- 
bat pay  be  restored  to  this  bill. 

Thla  Is  a  "key  objective"  In  the  Dei>artment 
of  liaryland.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  »s*l«t- 


anoe  to  having  this  amendment  restored,  as 
we  know  It  will  benefit  our  comrades-in- 
arms who  are  maintaining  the  peace  in  this 
17th  year  of  the  cold  war. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  A.  Kkeatchman. 

Quartermaster /Adjutant. 

Hostile  fire  pay,  otherwise  called  com- 
bat pay,  was  paid  to  personnel  in  front 
line  combat  units  In  World  War  n  and 
in  the  Korean  war  as  a  result  of  con- 
gressional action.  Men  in  the  U.S. 
armed  services  are  dying  and  being 
wounded  today  in  combat  for  our  coun- 
try. When  the  Department  of  Defense 
asked  Congress  this  year  to  put  combat 
pay  in  the  pay  bill  now  before  us  it  said : 

vnuie  combat  Is,  of  course,  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  a  military  establishment,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  actual  hazards  and  hardships 
of  combat  are  currently  experienced  by  a 
smaU  percentage  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  approving  $55  per  month  to  be 
paid,  under  strict  regiilations,  the  De- 
partment said: 

It  Is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  compensate  adequately  for  this  kind 
Of  sacrifice  or  potential  sacrifice,  but  It  would 
give  a  token  recognition  of  the  special  role 
being  played  by  such  personnel. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Military  Pay 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
approved  this  request. 

The  total  annual  extra  pay  for  spec- 
ified performances  in  the  Military  Es- 
tabli^iment  in  addition  to  usual  duty 
totals  $632,486,960,  as  shown  in  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  H.R.  5555. 
The  record  shows  that  the  cost  of  com- 
bat pay  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood only  of  $1  or  $2  million  an- 
nually, depending  on  the  tightness  of 
the  regulations. 

The  committee  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  which  did  the  basic  studies  for 
this  proposal  made  these  conclusions: 

(a)  To  provide  special  pay  to  individuals 
assigned  to  duties  in  which  they  are  subject 
to  the  hazards  and  discomforts  of  combat  is 
feasible,  desirable,  and  consistent  with  the 
poUey  In  the  military  service  of  awarding 
extra  compensation  for  extra  hazardous 
duties. 

(b)  Combat  duty  pay  should  be  both  an 
award  for  i>erfomilng  a  hazardous  and  dis- 
agreeable duty  and  tangible  recognition  of 
performance  of  a  necessary  and  sometimes 
heroic  service.  As  such,  payment  should  be 
rigkUy  administered  and  restricted  to  those 
individuals  normally  subjected  to  the  haz- 
ards and  discomforts  of  combat.  Properly 
administered,  it  woxild  improve  the  morale 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Individuals  assigned 
to  duties  in  combat  or  quasl-c(Mnbat  condi- 
tions. 

(c)  It  is  tmpoesible  to  assay  the  degree  of 
risk  one  assumes  when  In  a  combat  situa- 
tion, or  to  equate  the  risk  with  monetary 
compensation.  However,  considering  that 
Congress  evaluated  and  approved  $45  per 
month  10  years  ago,  and  that  other  hazard- 
oils  duties  authorize  minimum  payments  of 
$55  per  month,  that  $50  would  be  a  proper 
amount. 

(d)  There  Ls  no  discernible  difference  In 
the  exposure  to  hazard  and  hardship  expe- 
rienced by  officers  and  enlisted  men.  and 
therefore  the  additional  pay  awarded  for 
combat  duty  should  be  equal. 

(e)  We  have  in  the  military  service  today, 
have  haA  for  most  of  the  time  since  the 
Korean  war,  and  will  likely  continue  to  hart 
individuals  performing  duty  under  combat 


conditions  suffering  all  the  hazards  and  dk. 
comforts  of  such  duty. 

(f)  The  combat  pay  blU  of  1952.  whlk 
still  on  the  statutes,  is  not  operative  becaoZ 
it  applies  only  to  uniU  engaged  In  the  KotT 
an  war. 

Although  this  hostile  fire  pay  i«  uo» 
restricted  to  infantry  this  is  where  ths 
chief  impact  will  be  felt.  And  ao  it 
should  be.  When  the  Infantryman  k 
committed  to  action  he  knows  that  be 
will  be  there  until  the  issue  is  decided  oos 
way  or  another  or  until  he  is  killed,  se- 
riously  wounded,  or  breaks  mentally 
from  the  strain.  Casualty  data  ifuu. 
cates  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  100  d«n 
in  combat — not  necessarily  consecu- 
tive— one-half  of  his  friends  with  whom 
he  entered  combat  will  be  missing  in  ae> 
tion,  in  a  hoapital,  or  dead.  At  the  end 
of  200  days  in  combat,  93  percent  of  hit 
buddies  will  be  gone.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  200  days  in  front  line  combtt 
as  an  Infantryman  amounts  to  either  $ 
death  sentence  or  a  future  as  a  mentaQy 
or  physically  handicapped  man. 


TW  Lkde  Girl  at  Oie  BerCa  Wan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  NSW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESSNTATIVI8 

Monday.  May  6, 19€S 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall, 
while  serving  as  chairman  of  a  special 
study  mission  to  Europe  composed  of 
members  of  my  subcommittee,  I  vialted 
Berlin. 

Our  study  mission  conferred  on  the 
problems  of  that  divided  city  with  Qen. 
Albert  Watson,  the  then  U.S.  Militaiy 
Commandant  of  Berlin;  with  the  head 
of  the  State  Department  mission  in  Ber- 
lin, Ambassador  E.  Allan  Lightner.  Jr.; 
and  with  other  United  States  and  dty  of 
Berlin  offldala. 

And  then  we  visited  the  wall.  It  b 
impossible  to  describe  the  feeling  ci 
physical  revulsion  i)roduced  by  the  sight 
of  the  walL  The  wall  is  an  ugly,  mon- 
strous thing —  a  cruel  barrier  which  di- 
vides brother  from  brother,  itarents  from 
their  children,  and  freedom  from  tyr- 
anny. 

I  have  searched  for  words  to  describe 
my  reaction  to  the  Berlin  wall— and  I 
found  them  the  other  day  in  a  very  brief 
article  written  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  the  Honorable  Ons  Pxki. 

The  article,  entitled  "Pike's  Peek  at 
Capitol,"  can  be  read  in  a  minute.  It 
tells  a  simple,  yet  a  heart-rending,  story 
of  a  little  girl  who  wanted  to  show  o8 
her  new  Easter  dress  to  her  grandmother 
in  the  eastern  zone  of  Berlin.  It  ii  a 
story  which,  once  read,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Con- 
gressman  Pxxs's  story  in  the  Ricord,  and 
I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  the 
membership  of  the  House: 

Puck's  Prxx  at  Cafttol 
(By  Congressman  Ora  Pzxs) 

Sometimes  the  smallest  and  apparently 
least  significant  episodes  can  iiave  the  grsal 
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«it  impact  on  the  viewer.  I  expect  that  ror 
ftl^t  of  my  life  I  wlU  always  associate 
♦h!  difference  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Snununut  world  with  a  little  girl  in  a  red 

'^'o^Baster  Sunday  I  was  In  the  divided  city 
.  Berlto  In  the  early  morning  I  had  the 
oDDortunity  to  attend  one  of  the  many  out- 
dSSTsunrUe  services  which  were  held  all 
nver  West  BerUn.  It  was  a  lovely  day;  the 
tovous  and  bustling  crowds  on  the  west  side 
?rf  the  ugly  UtUe  wall  were  In  sharp  contrast 
to  Oie  somber  and  stagnant  atmosphere  on 

"*The*  small  congressional  delegation  of 
which  I  was  a  member  had  Easter  dinner 
with  some  of  the  troops  of  our  Berlin  gar- 
riaon  and  we  were  all  once  again  linpreMed 
the    calm    dedication 
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of    this    small 
greatest 


with    — »• 

detachment    of     Americans.     The 

imDresslon.  however,  came  later. 

In  the  company  of  an  Army  captain  I  was 
viewlns  the  wall  from  an  observation  post 
on  the  roof  of  a  buUdlng.  A  German  border 
policeman  brought  a  lovely  8-year-old  girl 
up  the  suirway  to  the  roof. 

She  was  all  shined  up  in  her  holiday 
best— a  bright  red  dress  and  Immaculate 
white  shoes  and  socks. 

The  guard  told  me  she  had  come  to  wave 
to  ber  grandmother  who  lived  In  East  Berlin. 
Hs  said  "Watch  the  window  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  fovirth  buUding  on  the  right  side 
of  the  street." 

The  Uttle  girl  in  the  red  dress  took  out  a 
spotless  white  handkerchief  and  waved  It. 
There  was  a  single  answering  flash  of  white 
from  the  window.  The  lltUe  girl  saw  It  and 
laughed.  8hs  kept  on  waving  for  6  minutes, 
although  thsrs  was  no  other  answering  wave. 
In  ^mmt  Berlin  they  keep  track  of  who  waves. 

rreedom  Is  where  grandparents  tore  and 
play  with  their  grandchUdren.  Commtmlsm 
Is  where  they  don't  even  dare  wave  to  a  little 
8-year-old  girl  to  her  best  red  Easter  dress. 


MenbcfS  of  the  Armed  Forces  Subject  to 
Hostae  Fire  Are  Entitled  to  Conbat 
Pay  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6, 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  E.  Bctkett.  has  an- 
nounced he  expects  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  the  combat  pay  provision 
to  HH.  5555.  I  expect  to  support  this 
amendment  and  believe  that  in  the  in- 
terest of  fairness  and  equity  my  col- 
leagues will  also  wish  to  support  it. 

H.R.  5555.  as  it  will  come  before  the 
House,  provides  for  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $632,486,960  in  extra  pay  for  spec- 
ified performances  in  addition  to  usual 
duty  pay.  Individuals  performing  the 
following  tyi>e8  of  service  would  receive 
extra  pay  in  addition  to  usual  duty  pay: 

Parachute  duty;  demolition  duty; 
flight  duty,  crew  member;  flight  duty, 
noncrew;  thermal  stress  duty;  low  pres- 
sure and  high  pressure  duty;  submarine 
duty;  leprosy  assignment;  glider  flight 
duty;  hiunan  acceleration;  diving  duty; 
proficiency  pay  for  P-1  and  P-2  enlisted 
men;  and  extra  pay  for  medical,  dental 
and  veterinary  officers. 
CIX 495 


TTie  military  pay  bill,  as  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Included 
combat  duty  pay.  This  was  defined  as 
duty  subject  to  hostile  fire.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  under  present  circumstances 
its  annual  cost  would  be  about  $2  million 
annually.  I  have  checked  with  appro- 
priate officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  they  advise  that  considerable 
experience  was  gained  in  administering 
a  pay  provision  of  this  type  in  the  Korean 
War  and  little  difficulty  is  anticipated  in 
administering  this  feature  under  current 
conditions.  It  seems  to  me  the  height  of 
imfaimess  to  propose  expenditures  of 
more  than  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
various  types  of  extra -hazardous  and 
specified  performance  pay  and  leaving 
out  the  small  group  of  individuals  being 
subjected  to  hostile  fire. 

American  fighting  men  are  not  mer- 
cenaries. I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  those  men  and  units  assigned  by  the 
Armed  Forces,  subjecting  themselves  to 
hostile  flre,  will  carry  out  their  assign- 
ments with  dignity  and  honor  regardless 
of  whether  we  pass  this  amendment  or 
not.  This  has  been  the  history  and 
tradition  of  the  American  Armed  Forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  imderstood 
that  these  men  are  not  naive  or  unin- 
formed and  they  can  look  about  them 
and  see  their  colleagues  receiving  extra 
pay  in  situations  far  less  hazardous  and 
it  Is  only  natural  that  they  should  won- 
der about  the  Justice  of  such  a  situation. 

The  administration  favored  this  pro- 
posal, it  was  retained  by  the  subcommit- 
tee which  held  hearings  on  the  bill,  and 
I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  will 
wish  to  support  the  amendment  to  assure 
that  those  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
subject  to  hostile  fire,  will  be  accorded 
fair  and  equitable  treatment. 


Disarmament:    Wubfnl  Thinking 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH    CASOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Monday.  May  6. 1963 

Ml-.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  very  pleased  to  read  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  May  2, 1963.  an  excellent 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  disarmament. 
It  Is  entitled  "Disarmament :  The  Grand 
Delusion."  When  I  read  this  editorial, 
Mr.  President.  I  had  just  finished  pre- 
paring my  weekly  newsletter  which  Is 
being  made  public  today.  It  is  also  on 
the  subject  of  disarmament  and  is  en- 
titled "Disarmament:  Wishful  Think- 
ing." I  ask  unanimous  corvsent  that  the 
Evening  Star  editorial  and  my  newsletter 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  May  2,  1963] 
DXSABMAMZNT :  Thz  Osano  Dklusion 

The  Soviet  delegate  Bays  the  Geneva  test- 
ban  talks  are  a  waste  of  time.  He  Is  right. 
These  talks  are  not  leading  anywhere,  and 
they  should  not. 


The  test-ban  concept,  so  far  as  wi 
see,  has  no  meaning  except  as  a  step  toward 
nuclear  disarmament.  The  proposal  was 
flrst  put  forward  out  of  fear  that  tests 
would  poison  tlM  atmosphere.  That  danger 
has  been  pretty  well  dlscoxmted  by  the  ex- 
perts; it  makes  more  sense  for  us  to  worry 
about  how  often  oiu  children  take  on  radia- 
tion by  having  their  teeth  X-rayed  than 
about  how  they  will  be  aSected  by  reason- 
able levels  of  atomic  testing,  especially  un- 
derground testing.  The  argument  nowadays 
centers  mainly  on  the  notion  that  if  we  and 
the  British  and  Russians  renounce  further 
testing,  we  wiU  somehow  inhibit  proUfera- 
tlon  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations. 
The  French  do  not  seem  very  much  im- 
pressed with  this  logic — the  Chinese,  hardly 
at  all.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  shoiUd 
be. 

No,  the  serious  significance  of  a  test  ban 
must  surely  be  that  It  would  serve  as  a  first 
step  back  from  commitment  to  an  atomic 
arms  race — a  psychological  break  in  the  cold 
war  that  might  lead  eventually  to  disarma- 
ment. The  serious  question  about  the  test 
ban  Is  whether  it  makes  sense  In  this  con- 
text. 

We  think  not.  We  do  not  believe  disarma- 
ment will  be  a  practical  possibiUty  in  the 
foreseeable  futtire — certainly  not  untU  so- 
lutions are  found  for  political  issues  such  as 
Berlin.  It  seems  to  us  alUy  to  fiddle  around 
vrlth  wishful  steps  in  that  direction. 

Of  course  it  is  dangerous  fcr  tlM  world  to 
keep  piling  up  atomic  armaments.  But  If 
In  fact  that  Is  what  the  world  Is  goltg  to 
do,  it  is  more  dangerous  to  tranqullize  our- 
selves with  delusions  of  safety.  This  is  a 
dangerous  world.  It  will  become  more  dan- 
gerous. And  much  as  we  yearn  for  relaxa- 
tion— much  as  we  would  like  to  feel  we 
have  everything  under  control — we  are  not 
going  to  enjoy  tiiat  sensation  in  our  time. 

Our  situation  might  be  likened  to  that  of 
a  not  very  bright  man  In  a  room  which  is 
filling  up  with  explosive  gas.  He  can  breathe 
it  safely,  but  If  he  Ignites  it  it  wlU  blow  him 
to  kingdom  come.  What  do  we  worry  about 
here— what  do  we  want  the  man  to  do? 
Eventually,  if  possible,  he  should  of  course 
shut  off  the  gas  and  clear  it  out  of  the  room. 
For  the  present  he  does  not  know  how  to 
accomplish  this.  His  chance  of  survival  Ues 
in  a  recognition  of  his  limitations  and  his 
danger.  He  must  understand  that  the  room 
is  charged  with  sudden  death:  that  the 
slightest  nUstake  on  his  part  wiU  set  it  off. 
The  worst  mistake  we  could  make  would  be 
to  lead  him  to  believe  things  might  not.  after 
all.  be  as  dangerous  as  they  seem.  Would 
we  be  doing  him  a  favor  if  we  suggested  that 
by  tinkering  with  the  valves  he  might  slow 
down  the  infiow?  Might  we  not  be  encour- 
aging him  to  test  his  new-found  relative 
safely  by  lighting  a  match? 

Like  the  man  in  the  room,  we  are  endan- 
gered most  In  this  age  of  overkill  by  failure 
to  apprehend  the  true  extent  of  our  danger. 
We  WlU  not  be  making  things  a  Uttle  safer 
for  ourselves  by  clutching  at  the  straw  of  a 
Uttle  disarmament.  Fifty  superbombs  are 
not  necessarily  safer  than  a  hundred.  If  50 
less  superbombs  makes  us  feel  safer,  that  In 
Itself  maltes  our  situation  more  dangerous. 
The  biggest  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  lack 
of  fear  Itself. 

This  is  not  to  say,  either,  that  hydrogen 
weapons  necessarUy  have  coade  war  obso- 
lete. The  inventor  of  dynamite  thought  he 
had  done  that.  Peace  through  mutual  ter- 
ror, in  Churchill's  phrase,  may  well  be  as 
prccarloiis  today  as  It  always  has  proved. 
But  we  hold  this  gloomy  view  of  the  alter- 
natives: If  there  Is  any  chance  that  man  will 
be  restrained  from  war  by  the  horror  at  his 
disposal,  no  good  end  Is  served  by  trying  to 
pretend  against  our  better  Judgment  that 
the  sltxiatlon  can  be  tamed. 

And  If  on  the  other  hand  man  is  not  going 
to  be  restrained,  then  we  will,  like  our  cave 
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man  ancector,  want  all  the  weapon*  we  can 
lay  otir  hands  on. 

DiSABMAMXirr :  WiSHnn.  Thinkino 

The  coet  of  liberty  1b  high,  and  there  la 
no  such  thing  aa  a  deferred  pa3rment  plan 
to    live    free   now   and   pay    later.     When   a 


3.  The  disarmament  idea  U  based  on  the 
presumption  that  both  sides  want  "peace," 
as  we  understand  the  term.  The  Ck>mmu- 
nlsts  have  repeatedly  said — and  proved — that 
their  goal  is  world  domination,  not  peace. 

4.  Armaments  do  not  cause  wars.  It  is  the 
lust  of  men  for  power  that  causes  wars;  and 


Mayf, 


1963 
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the  higher  expenditures  do  not  show  ua  h 
the  Labor-HKW  bill  is  that  some  of  t2 
programs  administered  by  these  Depart»wf|S, 
come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  otherooS 
mlttees  and  authorization  and  approprlsM~r 
will  be  called  for  in  later  bills  to  be  pZ. 
sented  to  the  Congress.  Congressman  Qnt 
challenge  to  freedom  arises,  there  is  a  great     military  wealcness,  not  strength,  invites  nt-      SNYOsa,  of  Kentucky,  reminded  the  Ho^ 


temptation  to  look  for  an  easy  way  out  and 
to  avoid  facing  up  to  the  challenge  and  the 
hard,  often  risky  decisions  which  an  effective 
defense  of  liberty  requires. 

The  free  world  is  now  confronted  with 
the  most  serious  challenge  to  liberty  In  his- 
tory, for  the  Communists  are  relentlessly 
waging  war  against  freedom.  The  defense 
of  freedom  falls  primarily  on  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  together  with  its 
allies,  has  the  strength  to  defeat  the  war 
against  freedom,  but  we  have  failed  so  far, 
simply  because  we  have  sought  an  easy  way 
out.  Instead  of  resolving  to  win  the  war 
being  waged  against  freedom,  we  have 
sought  to  "liquidate"  it,  or  make  it  go  away. 

Biany  "easy  ways  out,"  separately  and  in 
combination,  have  been  tried  unsuccessful- 
ly— such  aa  containment,  foreign  aid.  cul- 
tural exchanges  and  "the  spirit  of  Camp 
David,"  to  name  a  few.  In  the  past  few 
years,  a  new  "easy  way  out"  formula  has  been 
expensively  prepared,  enticingly  packaged 
and  bo€wtingly  advertised.  Karly  delivery 
has  been  promised,  so  the  time  has  arrived 
when  Americans  had  better  take  a  long,  hard 
look  at  the  product — disarmament. 

Disarmament  is  not  a  new  product,  but 
the  latest  model  prepared  by  U.S.  policy- 
makers has  a  new  name  and  several  attach- 
ments. The  new  name  is  arms  control.  The 
principal  new  attachments  are  mutual  deter- 
rence and  test  ban. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  to  the 
Communists  a  treaty  for  "general  and  total 
disarmament."  This  proposal  provides  for 
creation  by  stages  of  an  "international  peace 
force"  and  the  reduction  and  elimination 
of  all  national  armaments  except  those  nec- 
essary for  maintaining  internal  order.  Even 
the  U.S.  policymakers  correctly  recognize, 
however,  that  the  Communists,  with  all  their 
devious  practices  of  cheating  on  agreements, 
are  not  likely  to  agree  to  a  stage  reduction 
proposal  while  at  the  starting  point  the 
United  States  has  a  clearly  evidenced  superl- 
CMTlty  in  nuclear  weaponry.  That  Is  where 
the  theory  of  mutual  deterrence  or  nuclear 
stalemate  comes  In. 

Mutual  deterrence  will  come  Into  being, 
according  to  "arms  controUers,"  when  both 
Sides  develop  a  "creditable  second  strike  ca- 
pability," or  In  other  words,  have  the  ability 
to  strike  back  effectively  even  after  receiv- 
ing the  first  blow.  At  tnis  point,  our  policy- 
makers reason,  neither  side  will  have  to  fear 

the  other,  and  the  reduction  in  arms  by 
stages  can  then  begin.  There  can  be  no  "mu- 
tual deterrence"  stability,  however,  as  long 
as  weapons  development  continues,  for  one 
side  might  possibly  achieve  a  weapons  break- 
through and  upset  the  balance.  The  first 
step,  oiu"  policymakers  therefore  say,  must 
be  a  nuclear  test  ban  so  that  new  weapons 
cannot  be  developed. 

Like  other  "easy  ways  out,"  this  attractive 
package  will  work  only  in  an  idealist's  mind — 
never  In  practice.  Consider  a  few  of  the 
defects: 

1.  The  Soviets  secretly  prepared  for  a  nu- 
clear test  series  while  we  refrained  from 
testing  dxuing  negotiations.  Then  they  sur- 
prised us  with  a  series  of  tests.  They  would 
have  everything  to  gain  by  another  secret 
preparation  under  cover  of  a  test  ban  and 
another  sur]x-ise  testing  program. 

2.  The  Soviets  are  not  working  toward 
"mutual  deterrence,"  or  a  parity  with  U.S. 
strike  forces.  They  are  straining  every  re- 
source to  obtain  a  breakthrough  in  new 
weaponry  that  will  give  them  nuclear  su- 
periority. 


Uck. 

5.  Disarmament  proposals  are  directed  at 
conventional  and  nuclear  weapons.  By  far 
worse  to  contemplate  than  nuclear  attacks 
are  the  attacks  which  can  be  waged  with 
chemical  and  bacteriological  weapons — small 
in  size,  easily  concealed  and  deliverable  to 
targets  by  human  vehicles.  What  type  of 
inspections  will  guarantee  against  use  of 
CBR  warfare? 

The  only  sure   road   to   peace   is  superior 
military  strength.     The  only  hope  for  free- 
dom lies  in  total  victory  over  communism. 
There  is  no  "easy  way  out." 
Sincerely, 

Stkom  Thurmond  . 


Washinfton  Report 
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or 
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OF   TEXAS 
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Monday,  May  6,  1963 

Mr.  AIX3ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Newsletter 
of  May  4, 1963: 

Thb  Peoplk  MisLgp  OK  Spendino  in  Labob- 
HEW  AppaopaiATioif  t*ttt. 

(Washington  Report  by  Congressman  Btucx 
Algck,  Sth  District,  Texas,  May  4.  1963) 

Example  of  how  the  people  are  misled  on 
Federal  spending:  The  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  passed  the  House 
this  week.  The  bill  as  presented  called  for 
appropriations  of  $5.4  billion.  It  was  claimed 
this  was  a  reduction  of  $309,601,000  from  the 
budget  request  and  1118,810,000  below  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year.  So  it  would 
seem  Congress  Is  actually  saving  the  tax- 
payers some  »300  million.  The  facts  tell  a 
far  different  story.  A  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  book  Juggling  in  this  appropriation  was 
made  by  Congressman  MxLvnr  Laisd,  of  Wis- 
consin, during  debate.  A  few  excerpts  from 
his  study  show  how  much  effort  goes  Into 
fooling  the  taxpayers  when  it  comes  to 
spending  their  money. 

Congressman  Ladu)  pointed  out  the  Labor- 
MJSW  bill  contains  •5.4  billion  In  direct  ap- 
propriations, but  completely  overlook  the 
other  public  funds  these  Departments  are 
authorized  to  spend— the  so-called  trust 
fvmds.  In  addition  to  the  $6.4  billion  au- 
thorized In  this  bill  for  expenditure  during 
fiscal  1964,  these  two  agencies  will  spend 
$22,132  million  from  the  trust  funds  ac- 
count so  the  actual  spending  figure  we  are 
dealing  with  is  $28  bilUon  of  the  peoples' 
money.  This  is  the  largest  appropriation 
bill  the  House  will  consider  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
(Tnist  funds  include  such  things  as  the 
social  security  trust  fund,  railroad  retirement 
fxind,  and  the  unemployment  compensation 
fund,  among  others.) 

Additional  discrepancies  in  what  the  House 
did  and  what  we  said  we  did  are  pointed  out 
by  Congressman  Lauu).  The  total  new  obli- 
gatlonal  requests  for  the  Departments  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Labor 
and  related  agencies  in  the  President's  over- 
all budget  is  over  $7.7  billion.    The  reason 


of  one  example  of  what  he  called  "one  of  ^ 
poorest  Jobs  of  book  Juggling  we  have  isea.* 
He  pointed  out  the  approplratlon  bill  ihonuj 
$217,802,500  for  aid  to  impacted  areas  in^m 
bill  as  being  deleted.  The  Impacted  si^n 
school  bill  has  not  yet  been  authorized  bw 
it  is  going  to  be  and  the  $217,802,500  wtu  ^ 
contained  in  that  bill  and  you  may  be  tun 
it  will   be  expanded. 

In  my  own  statement  during  debate  I  ob- 
Jecied  to  the  new  programs  called  for  «ad 
the  increase  of  3.700  Federal  employe^  la 
these  two  Departments  alone.  There  is  n>. 
solutely  no  need  for  further  expansion  of 
Federal  programs  and  personnel  beyond  Isk 
year's  highest  peacetime  budget  in  histon 
We  are  acting  as  though  there  were  no  ihm^ 
to  money.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  thai 
programs?  We  are  in  a  period  of  deficit  a. 
nanclng.  The  budget  of  each  Department  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  education,  and  Weltm 
should  be  cut  at  least  10  percent  below  iMt 
years  budget.  There  are  many  acttviuea  la 
these  Departments  that  are  not  the  provlaei 
of  Federal  Government.  Many  such  actlvltiii 
must  be  terminated  and  the  way  to  start  1$ 
this  direction  is  to  reduce  spending. 

COVERNMEirr    EXPANDS    COMTBOI.    IN    OlTmOOa 
KECaXATION 

The  Kennedy  administration  seeks  to  la- 
crease  its  control  over  our  individual  hnt 
in  another  bill  which  passed  the  House  thlt 
week — HJl.  1762,  to  promote  the  coordlas. 
tion  and  development  of  effective  FmImiI 
and  State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rte- 
reation.  In  simple  terms  this  bill  sets  vp 
a  new  Bureau  for  Recreation  to  coordinati 
18  existing  Government  agencies  now  (!••]. 
ing  with  outdoor  recreation.  The  Federal 
Government  does  not  trust  the  people  to 
know  how  to  play,  so  we  have  over  22,500 
Federal  employees  already  on  the  payroO  to 
direct  your  leisure  activities  and  ths  atf. 
ministration  is  asking  for  a  new  Bureau  with 
an  initial  appropriation  of  some  $2,460,000. 

In  speaking  against  the  bill  In  the  Houh, 
I  said  m  part:  "The  Federal  Government  hai 
no  business  In  such  wholesale  activities  la 
recreation.  It  does  no  good  to  say  that  w* 
need  a  new  Biu-eau  of  Recreation  to  coordi- 
nate present  activities  in  18  Federal  agenctca 
Admittedly  overlapping  and  duplication  tn 
wrong,  but  I  do  not  Intend  to  approve  coefe 
Government  participation  In  recreation  u 
this  blU  carries.  This  is  a  good  example  of 
Parkinson's    first    law    that   more   and   more 

Government  and  employees  are  needed  to  do 
less  and  less.  The  seven  reasons  for  thii 
legislation  effectively  inject  the  Government 
Into  areas  where  Oovernment  has  no  plaet. 
Such  activities  are  not  constitutional.  Ths 
Government  has  no  constitutional  right  to 
encourage  and  promote  recreational  sctlv- 
ities,  individually  cx'  coUectlvely.  Swim- 
ming, skiing,  fishing,  golfing  are  all  fine  rec- 
reations. I  enjoy  them.  Some  do,  some  do 
not.  But  It  Isn't  a  matter  of  Federal  sub- 
sidy. It  does  not  follow  that  money  should 
be  taken  in  taxes  to  subsidize  these  and 
other  recreations.  The  answer  is  not  to  co- 
ordinate and  expand  Government  recrea- 
tional activities.  The  answer  is  to  get  tb* 
Government  gradually  out  of  this  field  to 
far  as  possible.  I  refuse  to  approve  such  ass 
of  the  taxpayers'  money."  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction the  people  know  how  to  provide  their 
own  recreation,  nor  should  they  be  forced 
to  support  throtigh  their  taxes,  other  peo- 
ples' recreational  activities. 

EXPoar-IMPOtT   BANK    ACT 

Republicans  dedicated  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility scored  a  major  victory  in  the  Houss 


*hi>  week  in  an  amendment  to  the  Bxport- 
Jriort  Bank  Act  »xt«J«»on.  H^  8872.  1^» 
JSS^ent  provide,  for  ftnaactog  the  bank 
r^ough  direct  appropriations  instead  oT 
wlckdoor  financing.  In  the  minority  report 
on  the  blU  RepubUcan  members  pointed 
out  that  the  Kennedy  admilnlstraUon  is  re- 
.oonsible  for  a  $27  bllUon  deficit  for  the  3 
budKct  years  It  has  been  In  office.  Much  of 
this  deficit  can  be  traced  to  backdoor  spend- 
irur  carried  to  record  extremes  by  President 
Kennedy.  The  amendment  to  H.R.  3872  is 
AMisned  to  stop  the  loose  financial  pracUce 
STuthorizing  $2  billion  of  backdoor  financ- 
ihb  of  the  Kxport-Import  Bank.  In  lU  repwt 
tie  minority  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
committee  said  in  part:  "As  a  matter  of 
DoUcT  we  believe  »>ackdoor  financing  is 
wrong  •  •  •  We  think  it  should  be  brought 
to  an  end.  not  alone  for  this  program  but  for 
every  other  program  that  comes  before  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  for  either  new 
or  additional  fimd  authorizations.  For  ap- 
DTOXimately  150  years  the  Congress  operated 
lll^thout  engaging  In  backdoor  financing, 
purthermore.  paragraph  7  of  section  9  of 
article  1  of  our  Constitution  In  relevant  part 
states,  "No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  but  in  consequence  of  i4>proprla- 
Uons  made  by  law."  I  heartUy  agree  with 
the  minority  view  and  have  never  supported 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
except  where  it  Is  authorized  by  action  of 
Congress.  I  am  opposed  to  backdoor  financ- 
ing as  morally  and  constitutionally  wrong 
and  believe,  if  the  practice  is  not  curtailed, 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  wUl  be  com- 
pletely wrecked. 

ADomoNAL  Acnvrnis  this  v^ek 
Among  other  duties  this  week:  A  sp>eech  to 
delegates  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  which  I  urged  the  Nation's  businessmen 
to  fight  for  capitalism  and  the  threat  to  It 
from  the  social  and  welfare  programs  being 
Initiated  by  the  present  administration. 
Thusday  evening,  a  speech  In  New  York  at  a 
dmner  honoring  former  Governor  Edtson,  of 
New  Jersey.  I  reminded  those  present,  "The 
America  of  tomorrow,  the  free  world  of  to- 
mwTow,  the  continued  existence  of  the  free- 
dom of  mankind  depends  upon  the  strength 
and  determination  of  the  conservatives.  To 
this  generation  Is  given  the  challenge  of 
keeping  America  and  the  world  free.  We 
can  stun  up  the  challenge  In  three  words: 
capitalism,  sovereignty,  the  Republic.  I  be- 
lieve in  all  three  and  I  shall  do  my  beet  to 
revitalize  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for 
preeerrlng  capitalism,  the  sovereignty  of 
America,  and  the  Republic  for  which,  I  hope 
for  all  time,  we  will  stand." 


Centeimial  Celebration  of  Boston  College 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  our  country  Ls  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.  Prom  its  rooms  of 
education  and  learning  during  the  dec- 
ades of  its  existence  have  gone  graduates 
engaging  in  all  walks  of  human  activity, 
who,  in  peace  and  war,  have  played  an 
important  part  Vn  our  Nation's  history. 

On  AprU  1.  1863,  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
signed  the  University  Charter  which 
brought  Boston  College  into  being. 


This  year,  1»63,  Is  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  Boston  College,  a  historic 
event  in  the  life  of  Boston  College,  and 
of  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
throughout  the  country. 

The  university  charter  was  delivered 
in  1863  to  the  Very  Reverend  Father 
John  McElroy,  S.J.,  founder  of  the 
university. 

The  first  president,  the  Very  Reverend 
Father  John  Bapst.  S.J.,  presided  over  a 
faculty  of  6  and  an  initial  enrollment  of 
22  students  in  a  red  brick  building  in  the 
South  End  of  Boston. 

For  the  first  50  years,  Boston  College 
grew  steadily  as  a  small  liberal  arts 
college. 

In  1913,  Boston  College  moved  to 
Chestnut  Hill,  then  a  rural  area. 

Still  keeping  at  the  core  of  the  uni- 
versity a  strong  liberal  arts  college,  it 
gradually  filled  out  the  dimensions  of  its 
university  charter. 

In  1925,  the  graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  was  founded;  in  1929,  the 
Law  School  and  Evening  College;  In  1936, 
the  School  of  Social  Work;  in  1938,  the 
College  of  Business  Administration,  and 
since  World  War  II,  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, the  School  of  Education,  and  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration were  inaugurated. 

From  the  original  faculty  of  6  and  the 
initial  enrollment  of  22  students,  Boston 
College,  on  its  centennial  annivei'sary, 
under  the  leadership  of  its  president  and 
recognized  outstanding  educator  and  ad- 
ministrator. Very  Rev.  Father  Michael 
P.  Walsh,  S.J. — at  the  beginning  of  its 
second  century — comprises  12  colleges 
with  a  faculty  of  700  and  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  10,500  students. 

Boston  College  under  the  leadership 
and  guidance  of  its  centennial  president. 
Very  Rev.  Father  Michael  P.  Walsh,  8  J, 
envisions  at  the  beginning  of  its  second 
century,  and  in  the  near  future,  the  con- 
struction of  a  science  building,  research 
library,  a  behavioral  sciences  building,  a 
university  theater  and  dormitories.  It 
is  only  within  the  past  few  weeks  that 
ground  was  broken  for  Carney  Faculty 
Center. 

On  April  20,  1963,  Boston  College  held 
its  centennial  convocation;  a  distin- 
guished gathering  from  all  walks  of  life 
was  present. 

On  this  occasion  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  law  was  conferred  upon  Very  Rev. 
Father  Edward  B.  Buim.  S.J.,  president 
of  Georgetown  University;  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  letters  upon  Lady  Barbara 
Ward  Jackson;  and  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  humane  letters  upon  Dr.  Nathan  Pu- 
sey,  president  of  Harvard  University. 

This  historic  occasion  was  graced  by 
the  presence  of  our  belqved  and  distin- 
guished President  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  by  the  great 
churchman.  His  Eminence,  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing,  Archbishop  of  Boston. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  the  address 
delivered  by  President  Kennedy. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Father  Walsh,  which  I  include  in  my 
remarks. 

Greetings  f  i-om  the  church  were  deliv- 
ered by  His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing,  which  I  include  in  my  remarks. 

From  the  colleges  and  universities 
greetings  which  I  herewith  include,  were 


delivered  by  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University,  and  from 
the  Commonwealth,  included  in  my  re- 
marks, greetings  were  delivered  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, his  excellency,  Hon.  Endlcott 
Peabody. 

As  its  second  century  starts,  Boston 
College  looks  forward  to  the  future  with 
faith  and  confidence,  its  students  and 
graduates  serving  Gk>d,  country,  and 
mankind. 

As  was  well  stated  by  Father  Walsh, 
SJ..  the  centennial  president: 

We  begin  the  second  century  as  the  first 
century  was  begun  with  a  faith  that  has  not 
failed  us.  with  a  hope  that  has  been  fulfilled 
and  forever  in  this  university's  bright  future, 
with  thanksgiving  to  Ood. 

The  addresses  follow: 

PaxsmEKT  Kennedt's  Addsess 

Father  Walsh,  your  eminence.  Governor 
Peabody,  members  of  the  facility,  ladies  and 
gentlemen;  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  come 
back  to  a  city  where  my  accent  Is  consid- 
ered normal,  and  where  they  pronounce  the 
words  the  way  they  are  speUed. 

I  take  especial  satisfaction  in  this  day  as 
the  recipient  of  an  honorary  degree  In  1956 
from  Boston  College,  and,  therefcnv,  an  in- 
stant alumnus,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
be  with  all  of  you  on  this  most  felicitous 
occasion. 

This  university,  or  coUege,  as  Father  Walsh 
has  described,  was  fotmded  In  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Civil  War,  when  this  Nation  was 
engaged  in  a  climactic  struggle  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  half  slave  and  half  free 
or  all  free.  And  now,  100  years  later,  after 
the  most  Intense  century  perhaps  in  human 
history,  we  are  faced  with  the  great  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  world  will  be  half  slave 
and  half  free,  or  whether  It  will  be  all  one 
or  the  other.  And  on  this  occasion,  as  In 
1863,  the  services  of  Boston  College  are  still 
greatly  needed. 

It  is  good  also  to  participate  in  this  cere- 
mony which  has  honored  three  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  free  world — President 
Pusey,  Father  Bunn,  and  our  friend  from  the 
world  of  freedom.  Lady  Jackson. 

Bost<»i  College  Is  a  hundred  years  old — 
Old  by  the  lifespan  of  man,  but  young  by 
that  of  universities,  m  this  week  of  ob- 
servance, you  have  rightly  celebrated  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  and  equally  right- 
ly you  have  tinned  In  a  series  of  discussions 
by  outstanding  scholars  to  the  in-oblems  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  Learned  men 
have  been  talking  here  of  the  knowledge  ex- 
plosion, and  In  all  that  they  have  said  I  am 
sure  they  have  implied  the  heavy  present 
responsibility  of  institutions  like  this  one. 
Yet  today  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  the  same 
theme,  to  Impress  upon  you  as  urgently  as 
I  can  the  growing  and  Insistent  Importance 
of  universities  in  our  national  life. 

I  speak  of  universities  because  that  is  what 
Boston  College  has  long  since  become.  But 
most  of  what  I  say  applies  to  liberal  arts  col- 
leges as  well.  My  theme  is  not  limited  to  any 
one  class  of  universities,  public  or  private,  re- 
ligious or  secular.  Our  national  tradition  of 
variety  in  higher  education  shows  no  sign  of 
weakening,  and  It  remains  the  task  of  each 
of  our  institutions  to  shape  its  own  role 
among  its  differing  sisters.  In  this  hope  I 
am  much  encouraged  by  a  reading  In  this 
last  week  of  the  remarkable  encyclical,  Pacem 
In  Terrls. 

In  its  penetrating  analysis  of  today's  great 
problems,  of  social  welfare  and  human  rights, 
of  disarmament  and  international  order  and 
peace,  that  docvmient  surely  shows  that  on 
the  basis  of  one  great  faith  and  Its  traditions 
there  can  be  developed  counsel  on  public  af- 
fairs that  is  of  value  to  all  men  and  women 
of  good  will.     As  a  Catholic,  I  am  proud  of  it; 
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and  as  an  American,  I  have  learned  from  It. 
It  only  adds  to  the  impact  of  this  message 
that  It  closely  matches  notable  expressions  of 
conviction  and  aspiration  from  churchmen  of 
other  faiths,  and  in  recent  documents  of  the 
World  Council  of  Chiirches,  and  from  out- 
standing world  citizens  with  no  ecclesiastical 
standing.  We  are  learning  to  talk  the  lan- 
guage of  progress  and  peace  across  the  bar- 
riers of  sect  and  creed.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  hope  that  a  simlllar  process  may  be  taking 
place  across  the  quite  different  barriers  of 
higher  learning. 

Prom  the  office  that  I  hold,  in  any  case, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  today  of  the  growing 
meaning  of  vuilversltles  in  America.  That, 
of  course,  is  one  basic  reason  for  the  in- 
creasing urgency  with  which  those  who  care 
most  tor  the  progress  of  our  society  are 
pressing  for  more  adequate  programs  in 
higher  education  and  in  education  generally. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  upon  every- 
one here  and  In  this  country  the  pressing 
need  for  national  attention  and  a  national 
decision  in  the  national  interest  upon  the 
national  question  of  education.  In  at  least 
tout  ways,  the  new  realities  of  our  day  have 
combined  to  intensify  the  focal  role  of  the 
university  in  our  NaUon's  life. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  obvious,  the  whole 
world  has  come  to  our  doorstep  and  the 
universities,  must  be  its  student.  In  the 
strange  geometry  of  modem  politics,  the 
distant  Ck>ngo  can  be  close  to  us  as  Canada, 
and  Canada,  itself,  is  worth  more  attention 
than  we  have  sometimes  given.  Cultures 
not  our  own  press  for  understanding.  Crises 
we  did  not  create  require  oiu*  participation. 
Accelerating  change  is  the  one  universal  hu- 
man prospect. 

Second,  there  is  indeed  an  explosion  of 
knowledge  and  its  outward  limits  are  not  yet 
in  sight.  In  some  fields,  progress  seems  very 
fast;  in  others,  distressingly  glow.  It  is  no 
tribute  to  modern  science  to  Jump  lightly 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  its  secrets  of  parti- 
cle physics,  or  molecular  life,  or  heredity. 
of  outer  space,  are  now  within  easy  reach. 
The  truth  is  more  massive  and  less  magical. 
It  Is  that  wherever  we  turn,  in  defense,  on 
space,  in  medicine,  in  industry.  In  agricul- 
ture, and  most  of  all  in  basic  science,  itself, 
the  requirement  is  for  better  work,  deeper 
understanding,  higher  education.  WbUe  I 
have  framed  this  comment  in  the  terms  of 
the  natural  sciences.  I  insist,  as  do  all  those 
who  live  in  this  field,  that  at  every  level  of 
learning  there  must  be  an  equal  concern  for 
history,  for  letters  and  the  arts,  and  for  man 
as  a  social  being  In  the  widest  meaning  of 
Aristotle's  phrase.  This  also  is  the  work  of 
the  university. 

And  third,  as  the  world  presses  in  and 
knowledge  presses  out,  the  role  of  the  in- 
terpreter grows.  Men  can  no  long«-  know 
everything  themselves;  the  20th  century  has 
no  universal  man.  All  men  today  must  learn 
to  know  through  one  another  to  Judge  across 
their  own  Ignorance — to  comprehend  at  sec- 
ond hand.  These  arts  are  not  easily  learned. 
Those  who  would  practice  them  must  develop 
intensity  of  perception,  variety  of  mental 
activity,  and  the  habit  of  open  concern  for 
truth  in  all  its  forms.  Where  can  we  expect 
to  find  a  training  ground  for  this  modern 
maturity,  if  not  in  our  universities? 

Fourth  and  finally,  these  new  require- 
ments strengthen  still  further  what  has  al- 
ways been  a  fundamental  element  in  the  life 
of  American  colleges  and  universities — that 
they  should  be  dedicated  to  "the  Nation's 
service."  TTie  phrase  is  Woodrow  Wilson's, 
and  no  one  has  discussed  its  meaning  Ijetter. 
What  he  said  in  18S6  is  more  relevant  today 
than  ever  before,  and  I  close  with  a  quota- 
tion from  him. 

I  offer  it  to  you  with  renewed  congratula- 
tions, and  in  the  confident  hope  that  as  her 
second  century  opens.  Boston  College   will 


continue  to  respond,  as  she  did  In  her  be- 
ginnings, to  the  new  needs  of  the  age: 

."It  U  not  learning."  said  President  Wilson, 
"but  the  spirit  of  service  that  will  give  a 
college  place  in  the  public  annals  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  indispensable,"  he  said,  "if  it 
U  to  do  Its  right  service,  that  the  air  of 
affairs  should  be  admitted  to  all  its  class- 
rooms •  •  •  the  air  of  the  world's  trans- 
actions, the  conscioilsness  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  race,  the  sense  of  the  duty  of  man  to- 
ward man  •  •  •  the  promise  and  the  hope 
that  shone  in  the  face  of  all  knowledge. 
•  •  •  The  days  of  glad  expansion  are  gone,  our 
life  grows  tense  and  difficult;  our  resource  for 
the  futiu-e  lies  In  careful  thought,  provi- 
dence, and  a  wise  economy;  and  the  school 
must  be  of  the  Nation." 

Boston  College  for  100  years  has  been  of 
the  Nation  and  so  it  will  be  for  the  next 
hundred. 

Thank  you. 


May 


Remasks  of  Vest  Riv.  Fathek  Michael  P. 
Walsh,  SJT.,  Phesujent  or  Boston  Col- 
lege 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Americans  were 
girding  themselves  for  what  would  be,  until 
our  time,  the  most  niasslve  single  battle  in 
military  history,  Gettysburg,  when,  with  a 
magnificent  act  of  faith  on  our  Nation's 
future,  and  anxious  to  contribute  what  It 
could  to  the  shaping  of  that  future,  Boston 
College  began.  Now  after  a  hundred  years, 
we  pause  to  look  back  in  a  spirit  of  humble 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  achievements  of  a 
century.  Joining  us  in  this  spirit  of  Joy  are 
leaders  of  religion,  education,  and  govern- 
ment. 

To  our  faculty,  stiidents,  aluranl,  and 
friends  who  have  come  in  such  impressive 
numbers  to  celebrate  with  us,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  our  happiness  today  is  theirs. 

Since  Boston  College  has  never  failed  to 
link  its  destiny  with  that  of  our  beloved 
country,  it  is  inspiring  to  observe  that  our 
Government,  represented  by  its  leaders  in 
city.  State,  and  Nation,  has  shown  such 
gracious  readiness  to  be  with  ua  today. 

Represented  here  today  are  colleges  and 
universities  of  this  continent  and  Europe. 
To  them,  our  confreres,  we  extend  a  most 
grateful  welcome.  They  have  come  here  with 
the  most  congenial  and  fraternal  under- 
standing of  wliat  their  presence  means  to 
us,  sensing  as  few  others  could,  oxu*  pride  in 
a  century  of  achievement  In  higher  educa- 
tion. 

To  Cardinal  Cushlng,  at  once  oxir  most 
benevolent  father  and  devoted  son,  our  wel- 
come is  what  it  has  always  been,  one  of 
gratitude  and  deepest  affection. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  for  all  the  men  and 
women  of  Boston  College,  for  all  our  faculty 
and  friends.  We  bless  you  and  offer  our 
profound  gratitude  for  your  bringing  the 
splendor  of  the  Presidency  to  ennoble  our 
centennial  convocation.  The  words  of  our 
charter  are  bright  again  upon  the  ancient 
parchment  because  you  came  to  be  with  us 
on  our  day  of  Jubilee.  You  came  because 
yoi^-understood  the  meaning  of  this  day  not 
only  in  the  life  of  this  university  but  in  the 
history  of  the  city  whose  name  it  bears. 
You  came.  In  a  word,  for  Boston. 

A  university  must  span  many  centuries 
before  it  can  be  said  to  be  old;  and  so, 
after  only  one  century,  it  would  be  more  fit- 
ting to  say  that  Boston  CoUege  is  still  young. 
That  is  true  of  the  spirit  with  which  we 
celebrate  today's  anniversary.  While  we  pay 
grateful  and  most  respectful  tribute  to  our 
past,  ovir  energies  and  our  interest  are  di- 
rected to  our  future.  We  are  impatient  to 
move  on  with  greater  and  firmer  strides  into 
our  second  century.  This  distinguished  as- 
semblage of  friends  of  our  university  is  wit- 
ness most  of  all  to  a  work  which  is  begin- 
ning; for  no  growth  is  really  vital  which 
is  not  always  Just  beginning.    This  solemn 


duty  of  the  university's  perpetual  be«lniii— 
we  take  up  again  as  it  waTteken^S^ 
such  courage  and  with  such  undaunted  SS 
100  years  ago.  ■"• 

RXMAKKS  or  RicHAKo  Casoikal  CrrsHiNa  a* 

Boston  College  Convocation 
Mr.  President,  Very  Rev.  Father  Walsh  m. 
tor  of  Boston  College,  members  of  tht'r^ 
ulty.    members    of    the    student    body    Jtvl 
guests,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  exprew^ 
this  occasion  the  congratulations  and  armfci 
tude  of  the  church  In  honor  of  the  centenni.i 
of  Boston  College.  "'"^ 

The  college  has  grown  with  the  archdloce^ 
of  Boston  and  It  has  contributed  enornioiM! 
and    Indispensably    to    the    growth    of   tlw^ 
church  In  this  area.    It  was  Boston  CoUe« 
that  encouraged   throughout   the  years  2. 
vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  tITe  religion! 
life  that  were  necessary  for  the  expansion  oJ 
the  church  as  the  numbers  of  its  faithful  Im. 
gan  to  Increase.     For  over  60  years  the  nv 
dents  in  our  diocesan  seminary,  founded  to 
1884.  came  almost  entirely  from  this  instltu 
tlon  and  from  its  sister  College  of  the  E^l 
Cross  m  Worcester.    Today  it  is  Boston  Col 
lege  that  provides  educational  formation  and 
training  for  hundreds  of  teachers  and  ad 
minlstrators  In  our  diocesan  schools   so  Im" 
portant  for  the  healthy  and  normal  func 
tionlng  of  the  church. 

There  is  another  reason  for  our  gratitude 
to  Boston  College  and  the  Jesuits  undw 
whose  direction  it  has  grown  to  its  present 
state  of  academic  efficiency.  The  church  hu 
a  part  to  play  within  the  larger  community 
in  which  its  freedom  of  functioning  is  consU- 
tutlonaliy  guaranteed.  It  U  erroneous  to 
conclude  from  the  concern  of  Catholics  for 
the  expansion  of  their  ecclesiastical  structure 
that  their  InteresU  are  exclusively  sectarian 
or  that  they  evaluate  their  achievemenu  In 
the  field  of  education  entirely  from  the  su- 
pernatural point  of  view  of  revealed  religion. 
Ultimately  the  church  directs  the  minds  at 
men  toward  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
world  to  come.  More  immediately,  however 
the  chxirch  is  concerned  with  developing  tbs 
highest  ideals  of  personal  Integrity  and  pub- 
lic service.  To  be  genuinely  religious  mesna 
to  be  conscientious  and  upright  as  a  clU- 
zen.  no  less  than  to  be  loyal  and  unswervlnt 
in  the  fulfillment  of  religious  duties. 

As  we  find  proof  in  our  own  day  of  the 
relevance  of  religious  beliefs  for  tb» 
strengthening  of  our  Nation  against  moral 
decay,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
instltuUons  like  Boston  College  are  prepar- 
ing young  people  for  posiUons  of  responslbU- 
ity.  and  bringing  the  highest  standards  oC 
academic  excellence  into  harmonious  Inte- 
gratlon  with  the  Ideals  of  Christian  tradlUon. 
For  what  Boston  College  has  done.  U  do- 
ing and  will  continue  to  do  for  God  and 
for  country,  for  the  church  and  for  the  state, 
for  the  educational  world  and  for  the  com- 
mon good,  we  are  thankful  today.  We  pray 
that  He  who  is  infinitely  wise  and  provident. 
Infinitely  good  and  merciful,  may  enable  thU 
institution  to  fulfill  In  years  to  come  lU  di- 
vinely ordained  purpose  of  keeping  sound 
minds  in  sound  bodies,  of  drawing  from  hu- 
man powers  their  greatest  measure  of  schol- 
arly effort  and  of  elevating  the  human  per- 
sonality to  its  rightful  dignity  of  sonshlp 
with  God  through  Christ  our  Lord. 

Greetings  From  the  Colleges  and  Univei- 
srriES  or  Da   Nathan  M.  Puset,  Presioeitt 
or  Harvard  University 
The  1860s  were  a  period  of  intense  ferment 
In  higher  education  in  this  country.     This 
ferment  was  occasioned  by  two  kinds  of  dis- 
content.   One,  that  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leges was  directed  so  exclusively  toward  lit- 
erary studies,   and    these  not  even  modtfn 
literary  studies,  that  the  colleges  were  mak- 
ing virtually  no  contribution  toward  meeting 
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the  practical  problems  of  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing aoclety.  Scorning  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  arts  they  were,  it  was  held  by 
these  of  their  critics  using  a  kind  of  smear 
word,  "irrelevant."     Times  have  changed. 

The  other  main  criticism  came  from  those 
who  bad  caught  a  glimpse  abroad,  chiefly  In 
Germany,  of  what  a  university  as  contrasted 
with  a  college  could  be.  There  has  been  a 
•ood  deal  of  confusion  on  this  subject  ever 
£noe  There  are  many  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try which  grandiloquently  call  themselves 
universities.  There  are  few  universities 
wtiicb.  like  yours,  are  content  to  call  them- 
selves colleges.  But  in  any  event,  in  the  past 
100  years  we  are  in  a  new  period  of  ferment. 
BlKher  education  has  become  extraordinarily 
almost  too  relevant.  Witness  the  way  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  taken  and  needs  a  con- 
Blderable  piece  of  higher  education  to  help 
him  m  Washington.  Witness  the  way  his 
Science  Advisory  Board  tells  him  that  cer- 
tain agencies  of  Government  basically  de- 
pendent upon  the  research  activities  of 
highly  trained  engineers,  mathematicians, 
and  physical  scientists  will  not  be  able  to  do 
their  work  a  decade  hence  If  the  rate  of  pro- 
ducing these  kinds  of  scientists  is  not  quick- 
ly stepped  up  to  7,000  Ph.  D.'s  a  year.  Many 
other  Interests  and  concerns  seem  to  me  and 
to  Others  to  have  equally  good  claims  for  this 
kind  of  scarce  talent.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  given  annually 
by  all  universities  In  all  svibjects  passed  the 
level  of  7.000.  It  is  now  about  10.000  per 
year.  The  Space  Agency  Itself  would  like  to 
have  about  10.000.  Clearly  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  do. 

May  I  Interrupt  my  remarks  Just  to  say 
about  space  that  today  is  the  day  to  test 
the  aerodynamic  properties  of  the  mortar 
board.  I  hope  if  mine  takes  off  into  space 
I  don't  go  with  it. 

We  have  much  to  do  and  we  are  not  in  the 
best  shape  to  do  it.  We  have  all  been 
struggling  to  make  good  the  deflciencles 
which  accumulated  in  our  plants  during  the 
long,  lean  years  of  depression  and  war  and  to 
raise  the  funds  to  attract,  to  hold,  and  ade- 
quately recompense  our  faculties.  Even  more 
difficult  have  been  the  pressures  for  new  pro- 
grams, plants,  and  equipment  originating  in 
the  marvelous  burgeoning  of  knowledge. 
In  the  midst  of  this  we  are  confronted  with 
a  shortage  and  therefore  a  fierce  competition 
for  first-rate  teachers.  And  truly  frighten- 
ing is  the  prospect  now  breaking  over  us  of 
soon  having  such  numbers  to  cope  with  that 
we  shall  have  in  a  decade  virtually  to  double 
the  whole  enterprise  of  higher  education  in 
this  country  which  it  has  taken  more  than 
300  years  of  patient,  devoted  effort  to  bring 
to  Its  present  estate.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  parenthetically  it  is  our  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  help  us  to  get  the  legislators 
in  the  Capitol  to  see  the  implication  of  this 
remark. 

Meanwhile  it  is  a  Joy  to  see  Boston  College 
forging  ahead  through  its  own  and  its 
friends'  efforts.  Deep  in  the  center  of  the 
present  responsibility  of  higher  education  is 
the  need  to  find  ways  to  adapt  to  present 
circumstances  the  old  basic  learning  with 
its  concern  for  the  development  of  persons 
and  its  own  unremitting  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  value.  The  institutions  of  higher 
learning  entrusted  to  the  Jesuits  have  an 
honorable  record  in  this  regard.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  among  all  the  other  things  we  have 
to  do  that  these  and  other  Institutions  can 
work  together  to  accomplish  this  task.  May 
I.  as  the  president  of  an  institution  more  than 
300  years  old.  say  this  discouraging  word  to 
Father  Walsh  and  hU  associates,  that  the 
common  task  we  share  does  not  get  easier 
with  the  passing  centuries.  But  may  I  also 
for  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
SUtes  felicitate  Boston  College  on  the 
achievements  of  lU  first  century  and  of  the 
great  development  and  growth  you  have  ex- 
perienced in  that  time. 


We  welcome  the  advent  of  strong  Catholic 
ooUeges  and  universities  of  which  surely  this 
Is  one  of  the  chief.  Into  the  advance  ranks 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To- 
gether these  institutions  have  already  done 
much  to  build  value  into  our  common  life 
and  on  them  our  hopes  for  a  worthy  future 
In  large  measure  must  surely  now  depend. 
The  colleges  and  universities,  and  among 
them,  I  should  like  to  say  personally.  Har- 
vard, congratulate  Boston  College  on  the  ac- 
complishments of  her  first  century.  We 
salute  her  on  this  happy  day  for  her  achieve- 
ment. We  would  speak  of  our  pride  in  our 
association  with  her  and  we  wish  for  her  long 
life  and  a  continuation  of  that  strong  for- 
ward suirge  with  which  she  now  so  clearly 
and  so  creatively  Is  moving  ahead. 


Greetings    From    the    Honorable   Endicott 

Peabody,     Governor     or     the     Common- 
wealth or  Massachusetts 

Your  Eminence,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Father  Walsh,  Father  Bunn,  LAdy  Jackson, 
Dr.  Pusey,  Senator  Saltonstall,  Senator 
Kennedy,  Mayor  Collins,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  Boston  College,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  friends  of  Boston 
College,  in  1847,  Father  John  McElroy,  S.J., 
arrived  in  Boston  and  planted  the  first  seeds 
that  have  grown  and  flourished  and  pro- 
duced the  magnificent  bounty  we  know  to- 
day as  Boston  College,  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  learning  In  the  free  world. 

My  presence  here,  today,  as  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth,  is  symbolic  of  the  con- 
tinuing harmonious  relationship  between 
town  and  gown  that  was  begun  on  that  day 
in  April  1863.  100  years  ago,  when  my 
predecessor.  Gov.  John  Andrews,  signed  Into 
law  the  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
granting  your  charter. 

Fourteen  years  later,  under  the  Inspired 
leadership  of  the  Reverend  John  Bapst. 
S.J.,  the  first  president  of  the  college  and 
corporation,  the  first  commencement  was 
held.  Nine  young  men  graduated.  And 
again,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
was  present  to  bestow  her  congratulations 
in  the  person  of  my  predecessor.  Gov.  Alex- 
ander H.  Rice. 

Now.  on  another  day  In  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1983,  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth again  comes  to  Boston  College  to 
Join  in  this  well-deserved  and  Joyous 
celebration. 

To  the  many  devoted  priests  and  lay- 
people  who  labored  so  humbly  and  faith- 
fully for  so  noble  a  purpose,  every  citizen  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude. 

For  education  Is  one  of  this  Common- 
wealth's most  precious  assets.  We  are  in- 
deed proud  of  the  tradition  of  excellence 
In  education  which  is  so  well  represented 
here.  All  of  us  who  are  working  for  better 
educational  opportunity  In  Massachusetts 
can  draw  Inspiration  from  the  story  of  the 
birth  and  grovsrth  of  Boston  College.  From 
humble  beginnings  In  the  South  End  of  Bos- 
ton, you  have  matured  into  the  magnificent 
Institution  of  learning  which  stands  before 
us  today. 

Sitting  among  you  now,  there  must  be 
some  who  were  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  B.C.  at  this  site  on  June  15, 
1913.  One  among  them  was  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  John  F.  Fitzgerald.  Now, 
50  years  late]^  on  an  equally  proud  occasion 
in  the  t^istory  of  Boston  College,  how  fitting 
It  Is  that  we  are  honored  by  the  presence 
of  that  man's  grandson,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Certainly  our  Commonwealth  would  be 
something  less  than  what  it  is  today  were 
It  not  for  the  men  and  women  of  Boston 
CoUege.  Her  contribution  has  been  vast 
and  varied.  Doctors,  alumni  of  Boston  Col- 
lege, have  exercised  their  merciful  calling 
throughout    the    Commonwealth.       In    our 


classrooms,  sons  and  daughters  of  Boston 
College  have  been  astonishingly  active. 

The  clergy  who  minister  to  the  Catholic 
archdiocese  of  Boston  have  been  predomi- 
nantly men  of  Boston  College.  B.C.  has  given 
to  the  church,  such  eminent  men  of  God 
as  William  Cardinal  O'Connell  and  our  be- 
loved friend  and  spiritual  leader,  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing. 

In  the  courts  of  our  Commonwealth, 
countless  lawyers,  men  of  Boston  College, 
have  pleaded  and  fought  for  Justice.  Just 
recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appointing  as 
a  superior  court  Judge  one  of  your  law 
school's  most  distinguished  professors.  I 
am  delighted  that  this  appointment  has  been 
greeted  as  one  of  the  finest  of  this  genera- 
tion. 

I  cannot  resist  noting  with  partisan  pride 
that  the  first  site  of  Boston  College  Law 
School,  11  Beacon  Street,  today  houses  my 
political  alma  mater,  the  Massachusetts 
Democratic  State  Committee. 

The  law  school  forums,  the  Boston  College 
citizen  seminars,  the  lectures  on  public  af- 
fairs have  in  an  extraordinary  way  blended 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  good  citizens  of 
our  community. 

Here  at  Boston  College  you  have  achieved 
an  inspiring  blend  of  faith  and  reason.  You 
have  exalted  the  mind  and  soul  of  man. 
Your  proud  past  is  exceeded  only  by  your 
bright  future. 

X  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute  than 
to  quote  from  a  letter  sent  In  1934  by  William 
Lawrence,  the  Episcopal  bishop  of  Boston, 
to  your  then  president,  Father  Gallagher. 
Bishop  Lawrence  explained  that  the  land  on 
which  Boston  College  now  stands,  was  owned 
by  his  father.  He  wrote:  "Boston  College, 
vdth  its  beautiful  group  of  buildings,  has 
given  a  grace  and  benediction  to  my  boy- 
hood haunts." 

For  me,  for  all  of  us,  the  presence  of  Bos- 
ton College  is  indeed  a  grace  and  benediction 
for  which  we  are  most  grateful.  Prom  your 
modest  beginnings,  you  truly  have  earned 
yo\ir  name,  you  have  reached  "the  heights." 
As  Boston  College  begins  its  second  century 
of  life,  let  it  take  with  it  our  best  wishes  and 
Godspeed. 


Law  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Hale  Boffs, 
of  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1963 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congi'ess  a  recent 
speech  given  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  to 
students  and  alumni  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Law  School  by  the  majority 
whip  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Hale 
BoGGS,  of  Louisiana.  In  this  very  fine 
speech.  Congressman  Boggs  points  up 
incisively  the  vast  differences  between 
the  philosophy  of  law  of  our  American 
democratic  system,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  Communist  system;  and  I  com- 
mend his  address  to  my  fellow  members 
and  include  it  in  the  Record: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Hale  Boggs,  or  Louisiana, 
Before  th«  Georgktown  Universitt  Law 
School,  Mat  1,  1963 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  United  States 
should  celebrate  a  law  day  on  May  1  in 
order  to  contrast  American  fundamental 
values  with  those  of  the  Communist  system. 
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The  contrast  is  most  Tlvld  In  the  view  of 
Justice  held  in  the  two  societies. 

The  Amerlcsn  belief  is  that  justice  is  ul- 
tlmataly  based  on  the  people  themselves. 

The  Soviet  belief,  on  the  other  hand.  Lb 
that  justice  can  be  imposed  on  a  people  by 
the  government. 

It  iB  this  contrasting  view  of  justice  and 
law's  relation  to  justice  that  I  want  to  ex- 
plore with  you  today. 

Both  the  American  and  the  Soviet  systems 
ot  law  aim  at  creating  and  nutintalnlng 
order.  Order  means  more  than  Just  a  lack 
of  violence,  although  a  lack  of  violence  is 
essential  to  both  systems.  What  Is  central 
in  the  concept  of  order  is  the  element  of 
purpose.  Order  in  a  society  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  obtaining  specified  purposes  or  goals 
or  ends.  These  ends  can  be  the  status  quo  in 
which  case  order  implies  stagnant  self-satis- 
faction. The  ends  can  also  involve  various 
degrees  of  change — from  slight  or  incre- 
mental change  at  one  end  to  violent  revolu- 
tion at  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  this  element  of 
purpose  which  must  be  Isolated  In  a  com- 
parison of  the  American  and  Soviet  systems 
of  law,  order,  and  justice. 

AMZKICAN    PtrsPOSE 

What,  tb<en,  is  the  central  purpose  in  the 
American  legal  system?  What  kind  of  Jus- 
tice is  the  United  States  striving  for? 

The  American  view  of  its  law  and  Justice 
la.  of  course,  based  on  the  whole  Western 
tradition — both  its  Graeco-Roman  and  its 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  elements. 

Aa  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  put  it:  "The  law 
is  the  witness  and  external  deposit  of  otir 
moral  life.  Its  hiatory  Is  the  history  of  the 
moral  development  of  the  race."  I  would 
also  add  that  law  Is  the  external  deposit  of 
our  political  life. 

Thus,  the  moral  and  political  history  of  the 
Western  World  is  also  the  history  of  the 
American  view  of  law  and  Justice. 

The  most  important  product  of  this  long 
evolution  is  the  conception  of  jvistice  as 
based  on  the  people.  Lincoln  epitomized 
this  view:  "Why  should  there  not  be  a 
patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world?" 

This  view  of  Justice  is  seen  throughout 
Amerloan  legal  history  and  practice.  Several 
different  elements  of  American  Justice  reflect 
this  concern  with  the  Justice  of  the  people. 

One  element  is  the  concern  for  justice  in 
the  sense  erf  fair  legal  procedures.  Most  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers  were  lawyers  who  had 
a  great  concern  for  such  procedures.  They 
had  all  had  some  direct  experience  with 
what  it  was  like  to  be  deprived  of  these 
guarantees.  Their  reverence  for  such  fair 
play  was,  of  course,  expressed  In  capsule  form 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

By  these  amendments  the  framers  guar- 
anteed that  the  Oovemment  they  were  cre- 
ating could  be  kept  within  bounds  by  Its 
citizens.  The  Government  was  not  free  to 
dispense  Justice  as  It  saw  fit  but  was  limited 
by  the  definite  standards  which  were  es- 
tablished. 

There  were  to  be  no  unreasonable  searches 
and  seiziires.  A  grand  Jury  procedure  was 
guaranteed.  The  Government  could  not  try 
a  person  more  than  once  for  the  same  crime. 
The  Oovemment  could  not  force  a  man  to 
Incriminate  himself.  Jury  trial  was  guar- 
anteed in  all  criminal  cases  and  In  most  civil 
cases,  lliese  trials  were  to  be  public  and 
the  accused  had  to  understand  the  charge 
against  him  and  be  aided  by  an  attorney. 
Witnesses  for  both  sides  were  to  testify  pub- 
licly. There  were  to  be  no  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments.  There  woxild  be  no  ex  post 
facto  laws. 

An  equal  element  in  the  American  view 
of  justice  Is  the  attempt  to  provide  justice 
through  legislation.  The  entire  legislative 
process  is  based  on  the  popular  political  will 


in  the  United  .States,  thus  assuring  a  popular 
base  for  such  laws. 

Most  Importantly,  the  entire  coactltu- 
tlonal  system  of  restrmints  ot  the  esercise 
of  governmental  power  in  the  United  States 
Is  baaed  on  the  common  cooeem  of  the 
American  people.  The  constitutional  order 
In  this  country  exists  to  provide  the  arena 
for  the  attainment  of  both  legal  and  po- 
litical justice.  This  arena  rests  on  a  com- 
plex series  of  restraints  of  power,  restraints 
which  are  effective  and  which  are  depend- 
able. These  restraints  are  based  on  a  widely 
shared  view  of  what  government  should  do 
and  what  It  should  not  do. 
soviKT  ruaposx 
Now,  what  motion  of  Justice  Is  prevalent 
In  the  Soviet  Union?  What  is  the  central 
purpose  of  Its  legal  system? 

Just  as  the  American  legal  system  and 
views  of  Jiistlce  are  descended  from  the  whole 
Western  tradition  the  Soviet  legal  systenfi  and 
view  of  Justice  are  also  descended  from  his- 
tory. In  this  case,  however,  there  are  two 
traditions  which  must  be  mentioned:  first. 
the  specifically  Russian  tradition  of  law  and 
of  Justice,  much  of  which  has  been  retained 
by  the  present  Communist  regime;  and  sec- 
ond, the  Marxist  view  of  law  and  justice. 

Pre-1917  Russia  used  Western  forms  in  Its 
legal  system  but  this  law  did  not  have  truly 
Western  contents — with  Its  stress  on  rights 
of  Individuals,  procedviral  safeguards,  and 
the  rule  of  law.  The  motion  of  stare  decisis 
and  the  tremendous  weight  attached  to  prec- 
edent in  the  West  were  missing  in  czarlst 
Russia,  Just  as  they  are  missing  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Western  conception  that  law 
Is  a  specialized  extension  of  reason  and  that 
a  rule  of  law  must  be  a  rule  of  reason  was 
missing  In  Rxissia  then  as  now. 

Another  pillar  of  Western  law  missing  In 
Russia  is  our  well  known  concept  of  equity. 
What  was  unique  about  Russian  czarlst 
law  from  the  Western  viewpoint  Is  that  it 
allowed  an  alleged  conception  of  justice  to 
be  developed  by  the  rulers  of  the  country  and 
then  imposed  on  the  people  of  that  country. 
The  Marxist  view  and  practice  of  law  has 
an  Interesting  and  varied  history.  But  I 
think  that  its  Impact  today  in  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  to  reinforce  the  pecullaxly  non- 
Western  elements  of  the  Russian  legal 
tradition. 

Marx  and  Engels  themselves  viewed  law  as 
a  superstructure,  an  unconscious  reflection 
of  economic  relations  in  a  society.  Classical 
Marxism  contented  itself  with  exposing  what 
it  thought  to  be  the  ultimate  sources  of  law : 
Law  was  another  name  for  politics  and  Jxis- 
tice  was  a  euphemism  for  the  predominance 
of  the  strongest  class  and  Ita  interests. 

UnUl  1935  or  1936  in  the  Soviet  Union 
there  was  a  general  attack  on  all  law  as  a 
bourgeois  product.  Any  kind  of  traditional 
law  was  under  particularly  strong  attack  in 
the  early  Stalin  years  from  1928  to  about 
1936. 

But,  beginning  roughly  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  1936,  the  stress  In  the  Soviet  Union 
began  to  change.  The  new  elements  which 
were  sought  were  stability,  orthodoxy,  and 
legality  as  means  of  consolidating  the 
strength  of  the  Stalinist  regime.  Law  re- 
turned and  was  declared  to  be  in  accord  with 
Conununist  purposes.  Since  that  time  law 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  developed  particu- 
larly as  another  teaching  device  controlled  by 
the  regime.  In  short,  law  and  legality  are 
stressed  specifically  as  entitles  to  be  used  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
its  rule  of  Its  subjects  in  their  own  supposed 
best  Interests.  Justice  does  not  emerge  from 
the  people  but  is  imposed  upon  them. 

Thus  when  Soviet  law  Is  shown  to  be  pri- 
marily another  tool  In  the  hands  of  the  re- 
gime, and  when  Soviet  Justice  is  understood 
as  being  essentially  what  the  le.nders  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
claim to  be  Just,  then  the  nature  of  the  So- 
viet totalitarian  state  is  clear.    If  the  law  is 


the  shaper  of  persons  and  Is  not  shaiiMf  *- 
them,  a  totalitarian  result  Is  IneviuSto;  ^ 

CONntONTATIOlf 

These  coufUcUng  views  of  Uw  held  1»  tk. 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  hn^ 
real  impact  on  the  world  <»der  and  on^ 
prospccu  for  world  peace.  The  uTvu^rt^^ 
ing  of  law  and  the  purpoae  of  Uw  in  thitw 
countries  is  radically  different. 

Because  of  this,  one  at  the  major  A\m^% 
ties  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets  is  u^T^l 
of  communication  between  the  two  sidsat 
am  suggesting  that  one  crucial  element  im! 
venting  better  communication  is  the  diSaT 
ence  In  views  of  law.  ThU  lack  of  como^ 
cation  is  one  root  of  the  struggle  «hM 
daUy  threatens  world  peace  and  It  Is  at  iS 
same  time  a  complicating  factor  In  any  l^ 
tempt  to  improve  relations  between  tha  t». 
nations.  ^ 

TreaUes  are  also  a  form  ot  law.  AsMtl. 
cans  believe  that  UeaUes  made  in  the  dsim 
of  the  United  States  must  ultimately  reflsM 
the  values  of  the  U.S.  citizenry  and  thsn^ 
must  be  respected  and  kept. 

The  negotiators  of  the  Soviet  Union,  « 
the  contrary,  see  no  parUcular  relation  bs- 
tween  what  goes  into  a  treaty  and  law  whlck 
must  be  obeyed.  Treaties,  Like  all  Sovtat 
laws,  are  to  be  manipulated  by  the  rukn  c( 
the  party  and  state  for  the  ends  deoM^ 
by  the  party  and  state.  ThU  helps  expUli 
why  the  Soviet  Union's  record  of  keeping  tu 
word  as  given  in  treaties  is  so  dismal. 

SUM  MAST 

In  summary,  the  worth  of  a  given  phUoso- 
phy  of  law  is  best  measured  by  the  kind  of 
society  that  it  produces. 

Throughout  the  centin-ies  men  everywben 
have  yearned  for  what  Pranklln  D.  Roost- 
velt  called  the  four  freedoms: 

FYeedom  of  speech  and  expression. 

Freedom  of  worship. 

Freedom  from  fear. 

Freedom  from  want. 

We  win  all  agree  that  our  American  socletj 
had  come  near  to  the  Ideal  in  providing  tnt. 
dom  of  speech  and  expression,  freedom  o( 
worship,  and  freedom  from  fear.  We  hs^ 
not  reached  perfection,  for  here  and  then 
we  still  have  blotches  upon  these  freedoms, 
but  the  common  conscience  of  our  i«iw| 
impels  us  constantly  to  strive  to  eliminate 
entirely  such  Infringements  on  these  free- 
doms as  still  remain. 

We  can  also  agree  that  In  the  Soviet 
society,  these  three  freedoms  are  almost  non- 
existent. 

Now  let's  look  at  freedom  from  want.  Th« 
U.S.SJl.  and  the  United  States  have  poptils- 
tlons  roughly  comparable.  They  have  nat- 
ural resources  of  like  magnitude.  Both 
nations  have  made  enormous  industrial 
strides  In  this  century.  Both  countrlei 
maintain  comparable  military  forces. 

There   the   comparability   stops. 

Under  our  concept  Oi  law— our  framework 
of  a  free  society — we  have  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  for  our  people 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  people 
before  us  ever  had  such  a  bounty  of  food 
and  fiber.  Industrial  products,  and  labor- 
saving  devices.  To  be  sure,  we  still  have  too 
much  poverty,  too  much  unemployment,  too 
many  poorly  educated  people,  but  the  aver- 
age American  enjoys  freedom  from  want  phis 
many  luxuries. 

Now  what  of  the  society  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  Soviet  concept  of  law? 

We  cannot  deny  that  Russia  has  made 
material  progress  In  this  century,  but  her 
society  is  beset  with  llineeaes  which  become 
more  aggravated  with  the  passage  of  time. 
In  a  crash  program  such  as  building  missiles, 
the  Soviets  do  very  well,  but  In  the  day-to- 
day effort  to  provide  freedom  from  want,  ber 
society  is  lagging. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  Nattons 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  reveals 
that   both   production   and   Investment  ars 


.lowlns  down  everywhere  In  the  Soviet  world. 
ijtbai  6iMApVin»  Is  weakening.  Inferior 
nods  are  pUlng  tip.  Unhappy  farmworkers 
!^lnowdmg  into  dtles.  Industry  is  tMset 
^th  shortages  of  raw  materials  and  man- 

*'°Agrlcultural  production  has  lagged  badly 
fordecades  in  spite  of  the  most  forceful  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders. 

In  indiistry.  the  Soviet  system  simply  falls 
to  provide  the  incentive  necessary  for  good 
„orluniuiship.  Those  of  us  who  have  traveled 
Ketxind  the  Iron  Cxirtain  are  uniformly  Im- 
m^„fl  by  the  shoddy  workmanship  which 
We  witnessed  on  every  hand.  In  1961,  for 
example  60  percent  of  all  televUion  sets 
manufactured  failed  to  operate  for  the  guar- 
antee period  of  6  months — this  Is  an  official 
govemment  report. 

Some  tractor  operators  made  the  statement 
that  they  "spend  more  time  under  the  trac- 
tor repairing  it  than  behind  the  steering 
wheel."  This  lack  of  quality — ^thls  tendency 
to^rard  careless  workmanship — which  is  so 
widespread  In  the  Soviet  society  is  not  the 
result  of  incompetent  workers;  It  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  social  system — a  philosophy  of  law. 
if  you  please — which  does  not  give  the  In- 
dividual the  incentive  to  do  his  best.  As  a 
result,  the  Soviet  world  is  far  from  Its  goal 
of  freedom  from  want. 

To  sum  It  up,  we  in  America  have  ap- 
proached tbe  four  freedoms  because  of  the 
phlioeophy  of  law  upon  which  otu"  society 
Is  grounded.  Conversely,  the  Soviets  have 
not  becavise  their  philosophy  of  law  cannot — 
and  does  not — call  forth  the  best  efforts  of 
their  citizens. 

What  I  liave  been  trying  to  say  was  better 
said  by  that  eminent  lawyer  and  Jurist,  the 
late  Learned  Hand:  "Two  conditions  are  es- 
sential to  tbe  realization  of  JusMce  according 
to  law.  The  law  must  have  an  authority 
sujveme  over  tbe  will  of  the  individual,  and 
such  an  authority  can  arise  only  from  a 
background  of  social  acquiescence,  which 
gives  It  tbe  voice  of  indefinitely  greater  ntim- 
bers  than  those  of  Its  exposltora." 

On  this  Law  Day  we  should  be  thankful 
that  we  have  what  Jefferson  called  "A  gov- 
ernment of  laws  addressed  to  the  reason  of 
the  people  and  not  to  their  weaknesses."  A 
Law  Day  celebrating  law  of  any  other  kind 
would  be  an  unhappy  event.  A  Law  Day 
celebrating  what  we  do  have  is  a  valuable 
reminder  of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
American  system. 


Oie  Handred  Thontand  People  Hear  Vice 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  Tribute 
to  tbe  Polisb  Constitution,  Delivered  in 
Cbicaffo  May  5, 1963 
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Monday.  May  6, 1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, May  5.  the  people  of  Chicago  had 
the  great  privilege  of  hearing  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  join  in  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Polish  ConsUtuUon  of  1791. 

Vice  President  Johnson  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  in  an  impressive  ceremony 
sponsored  by  the  Polish  National  Alliance 
in  Humboldt  Park  to  mark  the  172d  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution. 

An  estimated  crowd  of  100,000  people 
heard  Vice  President  Johnson  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  president  of 


the  Polish  National  Alliance,  as  the 
"greatest  Vice  President  the  United 
States  has  ever  had." 

The  huge  throng  repeatedly  interrupt- 
ed Vice  President  Johnson's  remarlcs 
with  enthusiastic  applause.  The  Vice 
President's  firm  reafllrmatlon  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  principle  that  "while 
Poland  may  be  a  satellite  government, 
the  Poles  are  not  a  satellite  people," 
brought  a  thundering  ovation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vice  President's 
speech  follows : 

The  Battle  for  Freedom 
(Remarks    by    Vice    President    Lyndon    B. 
Johnson,   before   the  Polish  National   Al- 
liance. Polish  Constitution  Day  ol>servance, 
Chicago.  111.,  May  6,  1963) 

On  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  year  1791,  the 
patriots  of  Poland  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  Poland  which  we  meet  to  honor  and  com- 
memorate today. 

In  the  preamble  of  that  Constitution,  there 
were  these  heroic  and  historic  words:  "Free 
from  the  disgraceful  shackles  of  foreign  in- 
fluence; prizing  more  than  life,  and  every 
personal  consideration,  the  political  exist- 
ence, external  independence  and  internal 
liberty  of  the  nation  whose  care  is  entrusted 
to  us  •  •  •  we  do  solemnly  establish  the 
present  Constitution." 

No  one  who  has  read  that  Constitution,  no 
one  who  knows  the  history  of  Poland,  no 
one  privileged  to  know  the  Polish  people 
wherever  they  may  live  would  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  if  the  "shackles  of  foreign 
influence"  were  removed  today,  that  same 
flame  of  liberty  would  b\irn  more  brightly 
than  ever  in  a  free  and  Independent  Poland. 

As  President  Kennedy  has  said,  "Poland 
may  be  a  satellite  government,  but  the  Poles 
are  not  a  satellite  people." 

Barriers  separate  us  temporarily  from  one 
another  now.  Those  barriers  must  some 
day  come  down.  But  barriers  cannot  sep* 
arate  the  American  and  Polish  peoples  from 
their  common  heritage  as  friends  in  free- 
dom's cause.  That  conunon  heritage  is  no- 
where better  expressed  thaui  in  the  conunon 
nature,  common  objectives,  and  even  the 
common  language  of  our  two  Constitutions. 
The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  brought  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  an  expression  of 
those  principles  of  Justice  and  self-rule  which 
the  American  Constitution  of  1789  had 
brought  to  tbe  continent  of  North  America. 

Both   were   revolutionary    dociunents. 

Both  eliminated  distinctions  of  class. 

Both  guaranteed  freedom  of  speech  and 
conscience. 

As  It  is  fundamental  to  our  American  sys- 
tem that  all  power  derives  from  the  people 
themselves,  so  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
1791  declares:  "All  power  in  civic  society 
should  be  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people. 
Its  end  and  object  t>elng  the  preservation 
and  Integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty 
and  the  good  order  of  society,  on  an  equal 
scale  and  on  a  lasting  foundation." 

sn>K  BT  snn 

It  was  because  Americans  and  Poles 
thought  alike  that  when  Americans  fought 
for  their  Independence,  heroes  from  Poland 
fought  at  their  side.  In  1772  a  29-year-old 
Polish  officer  decided  to  come  to  America 
during  our  Revolution  because,  as  Pulaski 
himself  said,  "Wherever  on  the  globe  men  are 
fighting  for  liberty,  it  is  as  if  it  were  o\ir  own 
affair." 

Along  with  Pulaski  came  the  hero  of  two 
continents,  Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  This  im- 
mortal hero  was  hailed  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
as  "the  purest  son  of  liberty  I  have  ever 
known." 

Koscluszko — as  Chief  of  Engineers — forti- 
fled  some  of  the  most  vital  points  of  Amer- 
ican defense,  led  America  cavalry  through 
the  Carollnas,  and  played  a  major  role  of 


command  In  driving  the  Red  Coats  from 
Charleston.  Pulaski  stood  with  Washington 
through  the  winter  of  Valley  Forge  and  gave 
his  life  for  the  freedom  of  America  on  the 
ramparts  at  Savannah. 

Today,  ttu-oughout  America,  there  are 
monxunents  and  memorials  to  these  great 
Polish  heroes.  Statues  of  both  stand  in  oiur 
Nation's  Capital.  Streets  and  squares  and 
counties  are  named  for  them  all  across  the 
United  States.  Ten  States  have  cities 
named  in  honor  of  Pulaski.  At  West  Point — 
as  well  as  here  in  this  park — there  Is  a  statue 
honoring  Koscluszko. 

By  such  monuments,  America  honors  not 
these  two  men  alone.  America  honors  all 
those  brave  young  men — bearing  proud 
Polish  names — who  have  given  their  lives  In 
battle  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  so 
that  freedom  shall  not  perish  from  this 
earth. 

But  to  honor  them  and  to  honor  our  herit- 
age requires  more  than  statues  of  stone.  As 
the  words  of  the  national  anthem  of  Poland 
expressed  It  more  than  a  century  ago: 

"Long  as  Poles  remain, 
Chains  the  foe  bound  on  her,  never 
Shall  the  foe  retain." 

A   DETCRMUnCD  PEOPLK 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  is — and 
shall  continue  to  be — to  see  freedom  re- 
turned to  Poland  and  the  other  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

We  know  the  years  of  darkness  have  not 
extinguished  the  light  of  freedom  in  Poland. 
And  the  masters  of  the  darkness  know  that, 
too. 

Today,  the  world  watches  with  keen  inter- 
est the  divisions  appearing  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc  between  the  Communist  rulers 
of  Russia  and  the  Commimist  rulers  of 
China.  This  is  important.  The  significance 
is  very  great.  But  we  mtxst  not — and  we 
shall  not — forget  that  7  years  ago  the  un- 
vanquished  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  forced 
Moscow  to  grant  to  Poland  a  new  measure 
of  national  autonomy. 

Poland  is  a  much  smaller  country  than 
China.  There  is  no  comparison  in  size  of 
population  or  potential  strength.  Yet  ths 
Polish  people — by  the  sheer  strength  of  their 
unconquered  wlU — succeeded  in  forcing  the 
first  major  change  of  historical  Soviet  policy 
toward  the  captive  nations. 

Tbe  United  States  did  not  ignore  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  development.  We  sup- 
F>orted  and  encouraged  the  greater  autonomy 
for  Poland  by  increasing  oui  agricultural  aid, 
expanding  trade,  and  instituting  programs 
of  exchange  in  every  major  field  of  human 
endeavor. 

since  1956  well  over  1,000  Poles  have  come 
to  the  United  States  under  scientlflc  and 
cultural  exchange  ]»ograms.  More  than  400 
Polish  students  are  enrolled  in  our  univer- 
sities now.  We  have  welcomed  many  Polish 
groups — ^from  jazz  musicians  to  the  Warsaw 
Philharmonic  and  the  Poznan  Choir,  from 
athletic  trainees  to  outstanding  scholars. 

In  turn,  many  Americans  have  gone  to 
Poland — some  to  lecture  on  cancer  research, 
some  to  present  artificial  heart-lung  ma- 
chines to  the  Polish  people,  others  to  teach 
and  train.  It  Is  very  significant  that  the 
single  most  successful  mission  last  year  was 
the  visit  of  an  American  professor  helping 
set  up  courses  for  teaching  English — a  lan- 
guage the  Polish  people  are  most  anxious  to 
learn. 

For  the  most  part,  these  programs  are  not 
Government  programs,  but  are  l}eing  spon- 
sored privately  by  our  own  citizens,  founda- 
tions, and  universities.  Americans  of  Pol- 
ish ancestry  voluntarily  send  more  than  $10 
million  of  food  to  relatives  and  friends  in 
Poland  each  year.  I  believe  you  will  agree  It 
would  be  good  if  more  Americans  were  going 
to  Poland  under  these  exchange  programs. 
I  believe  you  would  also  agree  it  would  be 
good  If  Poles  In  Poland  could  receive  as  much 
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Iltoratun  In  their  language  trom  the  United 
States,  Incliming  the  PoUch  language  news- 
papers pia)llahed  In  American,  aa  PoUsh 
families  In  tbls  country  are  receiving;  un- 
solicited from  Poland. 

These  efforts — private  and  pubUo— are 
valuable  because  these  exchanges  serve  to 
keep  the  Iron  Cvirtain  parted  and  open  to  let 
Inalde  tne  trutn  about  America  and  tbe  West. 

COIAJtirXLS  KSFTOPEN 

We  believe  the  channels  between  our  peo- 
ples must  be  kept  open. 

We  beUeve  tbat  people  punished  enough 
by  their  Communist  captors  should  not  be — 
and  must  not  be — punldied  still  more  by 
freemen  merely  because  they  are  involiintary 
vletlais  of  eonununlsm'b  tyranny. 

Fight  communism,  yes — and  fl^t  an  Its 
works.  But  in  this  land  ot  the  brave  and 
free.  It  is  not  bravery  to  strike  back  at  those 
already  struck  down  by  communism  by  en- 
gaging In  hit-and-run  raids  among  the 
shelves  of  supermarkets  against  the  goods 
produced  by  the  PoUsh  people. 

Our  policy  has  been  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  these  words: 

"Our  task  is  to  encourage  and  pursue  a 
policy  of  patiently  encouraging  freedom  and 
carefully  pressuring  tyranny." 

We  are  not  pressuring  tyranny  either  by 
boycotting  Polish-made  goods  or  by  Impos- 
ing discriminatory  tariffs — tariffs  which  only 
discriminate  against  the  people  of  Poland 
and  Increase  the  pressure  upon  them  to  fol- 
low the  puppet  leaders,  who  would  have  them 
turn  eastward  rather  than  westward  for  the 
future. 

Your  administration  opposed  enactment 
ct  the  discriminatory  tariff  amendment  In 
the  Congress,  and  your  administration  today 
advocates  repeal  of  that  amendment. 

Out  of  our  nearly  $40  billion  of  Imports 
azmually  from  all  coimtrles,  the  total  Im- 
ports from  Poland  have  amounted  to  only 
three-tenths  of  1  percent.  Those  canned 
hams,  fox  furs,  feathers,  and  Christmas-tree 
ornaments  are  not  going  to  taint  the  free- 
dom of  America.  But  by  maintaining  the 
channels  of  trade  to  the  West  we  can  keep 
communism  from  completing  Its  contami- 
nation of  Poland  and  the  lives  of  the  Polish 
people. 

The  ties  between  our  people  are  old  and 
hoQorable.  We  must  work  to  strengthen 
those  ties — not  to  sever  them.  Isolation  and 
reprisal  should  not  be  the  reward  for  those 
whoee  courage  and  resistance  and  independ- 
ence were  the  first  to  force  the  Communist 
•lavemasters  to  relax  their  hold. 

In  1772 — i  years  before  our  own  colonies 
declared  their  Independence — Poland  was  di- 
vided among  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 
Almost  immediately,  efforts  began  to  unite 
all  Polish  people  to  stand  against  Poland's 
foes.  Demands  for  great  sacrifice  were 
made — eacrlflce  of  titles,  positions,  vested 
interests,  ancient  traditions.  For  nearly  20 
years,  that  effort  went  on.  The  determina- 
tion to  win  freedom  never  died. 

In  1791 — two  full  decades  after  the  first 
partition  of  Poland — the  Constitution  of 
Poland  was  brought  forth.  A  major  revo- 
lution was  accomplished  peacefully — without 
bloodshed  or  disorder.  The  people  of  Poland 
brought  into  being  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment closely  paralleling  that  which  had  been 
established  and  was  in  operation  on  these 
shores.  In  the  next  year,  Poland  was  invaded 
once  more,  by  Russia.  Koscluazko  returned 
home  from  the  United  States  to  organize  the 
uprising  against  the  enemy  invaders.  History 
tells  that  the  most  brutal  means  were  used 
to  crush  the  resistance  of  the  Polish  people 
and  to  accomplish  the  final  tragic  partition- 
ing of  Poland. 

But  where  great  and  brave  leaders  had 
fallen,  others  rose  up,  and  the  determined 
fight  for  Fslish  Independence  went  on.  Po- 
land won  its  freedom  again,  until  the  armies 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  invaded  two  decades 
•go. 


We  of  the  United  SUtea  can  never  afford 
to  forget  this.  Poland  haa  known  invaders 
and  conquerors  before.  But  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  never  accepted  any  foreign  yoke. 
The  people  at  Poland  eould  give  lessons  to 
some  of  their  mlagulded  orltica  about  what 
it  means  to  resist  and  stand  up  to  tyranny. 

We  must  keep  the  channels  open. 

We  must  preserve  in  our  policy — and  In 
our  naUonal  atutude— a  vital  flexibility  of 
maneuver  and  the  inherent  honor  of  an  old 
ally  so  that  the  people  of  Poland  may  always 

know  that  we  of  the  United  States  are  with 
them  and  working  always  for  the  day  when 
they  can  be  free  and  independent  once  more. 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6. 1963 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  Leirlslature  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  adopted  Senate  Joint  Me- 
morial 11  urging  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  H.R.  2332.  a  pen- 
sion bill  advocated  by  one  of  the  veterans' 
organizations. 

The  Joint  memorial  apparently  was 
based  on  the  erroneous  concept  that  H.R. 
2332  Is  designed  to  benefit  low  income 
veterans  and  widows.  This  Is  not  true. 
There  follows  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  New  Mexico  Legislature 
regarding  Senate  Joint  Memorial  11: 

U.S.  House  or  RZPSXSEMTAnVSB, 

CoMMTma:  On  VimatANs*  ArFAnts. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  9,  1963. 
Hon.  Mack  Easlxt, 
President,  Senate. 
State  o/  New  Mexico. 
Santa  Te.  tf.  Mex. 

DxAK  Ma.  EASurr:  This  acknowledges  re- 
ceipt of  Senate  Joint  Memorial  11.  "a  Joint 
memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I.~ 

This  memorial  referred  to  HH.  2332,  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  urged  consideration  of  the  meas- 
ure as  follows : 

"Whereas  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
in  New  Mexico  consider  that  passage  of  H.R. 
2332  by  the  Congress  will  favorably  benefit 
the  low-income  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows:   Now,  tbererore.  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  urged  to  give 
all  due  consideration  to  the  passage  of  H  R. 
2333." 

It  is  noted  that  passage  of  H.R.  2332  Is 
urged  on  the  pretext  that  "It  will  favorably 
benefit  the  low-income  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widows."  This  is  incorrect. 
H.R.  2332  is  a  bill  designed  primarily  to  pay 
substantially  increased  non-service-con- 
nected benefits  to  World  War  I  veterans  and 
widows  in  the  higher  income  brackets  and 
provides  relatively  little  benefit  to  low  in- 
come veterans  and  widows. 

Veterans'  Administration  has  estimated 
that  the  additional  first  year  cost  of  H.R. 
2332  would  be  $1,266,247,000.  The  cumula- 
tive 5-year  additional  cost  is  $6,048,136,000. 
with  a  total  cumulative  additional  cost  to 


the  year  aoOO  of  »l».5743ai,000.    it  .w^. 
be  emphaslasd  that  these  costs  are  in^S^ 
tlon  to  the  $1.8  bUUon  being  ^Mnt  on^T 
service-connected  pcnaiona  this  j^mt  %  ^?" 
wtilch  will  rise  in  the  future.  ^** 

There    are   now   approximately   i 
World  War  I  veterans  and  widows 
a  non-servloe-conoected  pension,     '..^m^ 
dlvlduMls  quiOlfy  for  s  pcnslan  becCua^kL 

have  met  certain  requirements  hi  rtnMi!! 
disabUlty,  unemployahlllty.  and  ha»W 
the  established  income  llmiu  o<  th*  2? 
These  limits  are  $3.0OO  for  the  veteran  «m 
dependenu  and  $1,800  for  the  single  vmmm 
or  widow.  Enactment  of  HM.  2332  dosaT! 
little  for  this  low  Income  group  nMaiS 
need  of  help.  This  becomes  -^nwm 
through  an  exsmlnatton  of  the  cos^^. 
mates  of  the  bill.  Of  the  $l,a6«>l7,008Bik 
posed  to  be  spent  for  increased  penslcsM^ 
first  year  of  enactment,  only  $4Ba,8i|jM| 
would  go  to  increase  pensions  for  the  ImT, 
966  low  Income  veterans  sxid  wldowimT! 
on  the  roUa.  Bight  hundred  and  twelv*^ 
lion,  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  tw 
sand  doUars  would  go  to  add  713.ioo^L 
cases  from  the  upper  income  groops  te 
the  rolU.  In  other  words.  27  percest  Z 
the  veterans  and  widows  from  the  uppar  iT 
come  groups  would  receive  67  percent  oi  tki 
benefits.  ^"^ 

The  inequitable  treatment,  which  voqu 
result  from  the  enactment  of  H  J».  2333,  <« 
be  demonstrated  by  examining  specific  eai^ 
Under  existing  law.  a  veteran  with  two  d*. 
pendenU  now  receives  $95  per  month  if  hi 
is  in  the  lowest  income  bracket — 0  to  ^\Jim 
If  H  R.  2332  were  enacted,  he  would  nettn 
an  Increase  of  only  $5  per  month.  Od  tin 
other  hand,  a  veteran  with  substantial  ta- 
come  well  above  the  national  average  to 
his  age  group,  who  cannot  now  qualify  tm 
a  non-service-connected  pension,  would  iv 
ceive  a  tax  free  pension  of  $100  per  mootl 
in  addition  to  this  other  Income. 

Under  HJl.  2S32.  individuals  could  btn 
a  combined  income  of  up  to  at  least  HM 
per  year.  Including  a  tax  free  pension  of  Hm 
per  month.  Yet  according  to  data  from  tb» 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  medium  incoiM 
for  aU  families  headed  by  a  65-year-<dd  in- 
dlvldttal  Is  only  $2397  per  year.  Half  tte 
male  population  of  this  country  has  an  in. 
come  of  only  $4,061  or  less  per  year.  T*k 
serves  to  show  that  the  income  limits  irt 
by  H.R.  2332  are  totally  unrealistic  and  m 
calculated  to  add  veterans  and  wldowB  fcr- 
tunate  enough  to  be  in  the  upper  inccoM 
brackets,  thus  resulting  In  substanUal  a- 
pendltures  for  that  group  and  very  llttJi 
for  the  very  low  Income  group  who  aie  no* 
receiving  a  pension  In  ranges  varying  fxon 
$85  to  $100  per  month,  depending  on  tt- 
pendency  status.  The  gross  Inequity  ot  HJL 
2332  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  it  would  require  the  payment  of  pen- 
sion to  certain  veterans  from  the  upper  in- 
come groups  based  on  90  days  service  and 
unrealistic  income  limits,  and  require  23 
million  taxpayers  to  contribute  to  a  tax-frtt 
pension  for  veterans  with  Incomes  hlgha 
than  their  own. 

H.R.  2332  would  eliminate  the  present  re- 
quirement of  law  that  the  spouse's  iDCtOM 
be  considered  in  computing  the  veteran"! 
income  level.  This  would  open  the  way  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  veterans  •hlfUng 
Income  producing  assets  to  their  wife  is 
order  to  qualify  for  a  pension  when  litUs 
need  actually  existed.  HH.  2332  would  not 
require  the  counting  of  the  estate  of  tin 
veteran  or  widow  in  determining  eligibility 
for  a  pension  as  is  now  required  by  taw. 
This  would  result  in  the  paj-ment  ot  psft- 
sions.  presumably  based  on  need,  to  tlxn- 
sands  of  veterans  and  widows  who  have  sol^ 
stantial  holdings  In  the  form  of  real  estsls 
and  other  income-producing  assets  and  wbo 
are  well  able   to  care  for  themselves. 

It  should  be  noted  that  practically  all  of 
the  representations  made  through  individusi 
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letters  and  made  by  spokesmen  for  the 
KTOUps  advocating  passage  of  this  legislation 
ire  il "'"»'•  to  the  representaUon  being  ad- 
vanced by  Senate  Joint  Memorial  11.  These 
i^e  based  on  th«  erroneous  contention  that 
HJi  2832  is  Intended  to  help  the  needy  low 
income  veteran  and  widow  when.  In  fact, 
this  la  not  true. 

The  Oongreas  of  tb«  United  SUtee  has 
sbovn  great  sympathy  and  consideration  for 
the  needs  of  low-income  veterans  and  widows 
aa  demonstrated  by  the  present  program, 
wlUch  allows  paymenU  of  a  pension  to 
elderly  veterans  or  widows  whoee  Income 
fails  in  the  bottom  60  percent  of  the  income 
psttern  for  the  elderly  age  group.  On  the 
other  band,  the  Congress  has  not  been  dis- 
posed to  providing  tax-free  pensions  to  vet- 
enoM  and  widows  in  the  upper  Income 
brackets,  thus  guaranteeing  those  individ- 
uals annual  Incomes  far  in  excess  of  the 
national  average  for  their  age  group,  while 
at  the  same  time  paying  the  100-percent  dis- 
abled veteran  only  $250  per  month.  Action 
of  the  type  advocated  by  Senate  Joint  Me- 
morial 11  would  result  In  himdreds  of  thou- 
,.n/i«  of  non -service-connected  pensioners, 
with  short  periods  of  service  and  substantial 
resources  of  their  own,  being  accorded  better 
treatment  than  most  sertously  disabled  vet- 
erans wbo  received  service-connected  disabil- 
ities during  a  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Olin  E.  TxAcinc. 

Chairman. 


Ckicafo-Keat  Collefe  of  Law  Ob$erTei 
Itr  75Ck  AMiTcr$ar7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  xxxmoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  May  6, 1963 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  8  the  Chicago-Kent  College  of 
Law  will  celebrate  its  75th  anniversary 
with  a  dinner  in  Chicago  honoring  Its 
present  dean.  William  F.  Zacharlas. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg win  be  the  speaker. 

All  of  the  people  in  Chicago,  as  well 
as  scholars  throughout  our  Nation,  join 
in  wishing  this  Institution  continued 
success.  I  am  sure  that  In  its  75  years 
of  existence,  it  has  helped  develop  legal 
talent  which  has  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  every  single  one  of  our  Nation's 
endeavors.  Today.  Chicago-Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law  stands  out  as  one  of  the  great 
legal  institutions  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  start  my 
legal  training  at  the  Chicago-Kent  Col- 
lege of  Law.  I  can  personally  testify  to 
the  high  standards  this  fine  institution 
has  developed — standards  which  have 
brought  it  nationwide  and  international 
recognition. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  wishing  the  best  of  success  to  those 
responsible  for  arranging  this  75th  an- 
niversary observance  and  the  tribute 
being  paid  to  Dean  Zacharlas. 

Second  oldest  college  of  law  in  Illinois, 
Chicago-Kent  has  trained  lawyers  who 
have  become  Judges  in  every  Illinois 
court  and  most  Federal  courts. 

The  dinner,  arranged  by  the  Chicago- 
Kent  Alumni  Association,  will  see  a  con- 
vocation of  some  of  the  most  distin- 


guished legal  talents  in  the  country  as 
well  as  a  representation  of  industrial, 
civic,  and  cultural  leadership.  Louis  L. 
Spear,  Chicago-Kent  1938,  vice  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Division  of  Field  En- 
terprises, and  Roy  H.  Olson,  senior  part- 
ner of  Olson.  Trexler.  Wolters  &  Bush- 

nell,  will  serve  as  cochalrmen. 

Chicago-Kent  has  always  been  known 
as  a  school  for  ambitious  young  men 
and  women  who  had  to  support  them- 
selves while  preparing  legal  careers.  It 
was  founded,  in  fact,  at  the  behest  of  law 
clerks  who  "read  law"  in  a  lawyer's  oflBce 
and  did  not  consider  this  method  suffi- 
ciently professional  to  assure  them  of 
the  background  they  would  need. 

The  young  clerks  met  in  the  chambers 
of  Illinois  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Joseph  M.  Bailey  and  Appellate  Court 
Justice  Thomas  A.  Moran  to  ask  formal 
instruction,  and  after  a  brief  period  of 
"classes"  in  the  Judges'  chambers  the 
college  was  established  in  1888.  Judge 
Bailey  became  the  first  dean. 

A  nonsectarian,  co-ed  professional 
school  In  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  has 
served  the  commuting  student,  the  em- 
ployed student,  the  talented  student  of 
limited  means.  Over  the  years  the  col- 
lege has  helped  launch  many  such 
students  into  great  careers.  It  also  con- 
tinues to  help  the  employed  student 
reach  his  goal. 

Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  alumni 
Include  such  noted  figures  as  Judge 
FTlmer  Schnackenberg,  Court  of  Appeals, 
Seventh  Circuit;  Judge  Henry  L.  Bur- 
man,  Illinois  Appellate  Court;  Judge 
Abraham  L.  Marovitz,  Superior  Court  of 
Cook;  Judge  Walter  J.  Kowalski,  Mu- 
nicipal Court  of  Chicago;  William  J. 
Scott,  Illinois  State  Treasurer;  Helen  W. 
Munsert,  Examiner,  Illinois  Commerce 
Commission;  E.  E>ouglas  Schwantes,  for- 
mer president  of  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion; Paul  W.  Goodrich,  president  of 
Chicago  Title  and  Trust;  and  many 
others.  The  late  Judge  Julius  H.  Miner, 
U.S.  District  Court,  was  also  a  graduate. 

The  goal  of  the  college,  according  to 
Dean  Zacharlas,  is  to  provide  sound 
training  in  legal  principles  at  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Over  92  percent  of  the  students  en- 
tefing  Chicago-Kent  have  already 
achieved  their  undergraduate  degree  at 
an  undergrstduate  school  in  Illinois  or 
out  of  State.  Completing  their  educa- 
tion they  either  must  attend  the  col- 
lege for  4  years  in  the  evening,  or  for 
3  years  in  day  session  to  earn  a  law 
degree.  Day  students,  who  comprise  40 
percent  of  the  student  body,  are  per- 
mitted to  accept  only  limited  employ- 
ment. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city  near 
all  court  facilities,  the  college  enjoys 
the  cooperation  of  the  Chicago  courts 
in  its  teaching  program.  Senior  stu- 
dents tiT  hypothetical  cases  before  cir- 
cuit court  judges. 

Most  Chicago-Kent  alumni  practice  in 
Illinois.  They  enter  the  college,  how- 
ever, from  undergraduate  institutions 
throughout  the  Nation  and  an  appreci- 
able number  of  Chicago-Kent  graduates 
practice  in  other  States.  Chicago-Kent 
has  alumni  branches  In  most  States. 

Chicago -Kent  College  of  Law  has 
been  fortimate  indeed  to  have  such  an 


outstanding  educator  as  Dean  Zacharlas 
head  the  college. 

Dean  Zacharlas  has  been  associated 
with  the  college  since  he  entered  It  as 
a  student  in  1931  to  complete  his  legal 
education. 

Coming  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School,  where  he  had  earned 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  he  turned  to  Kent 
where  the  flexible  program  permitted 
him  to  conduct  his  business  while  he 
studied  law.  He  earned  the  degree  of 
LLB.  in  1933  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  same 
year.  Private  practice,  largely  in  1-eal 
estate  and  real  estate  mortcace  field, 
followed,  along  with  graduate  work  at 
Chicago-Kent  under  a  scholarship. 

In  1934  he  was  awarded  the  LLA(.  de- 
gree by  Chicago-Kent.  He  received  his 
J.S.D.  in  1949. 

Appointed  to  the  faculty  by  the  late 
Dean  Webster  H.  Burke,  while  a  gradu- 
ate student.  Dean  Zacharlas  found  that 
his  growing  interest  in  teaching  and 
writing  began  to  shape  his  career. 

He  has  held  the  following  posts  at 
Chicago-Kent:  1934.  assistant  professor 
of  law;  1935,  professor  of  law;  1942-55. 
chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Chicago-Kent  Law  Review;  1948-56, 
secretary  of  the  faculty;  1951-56,  assist- 
ant dean;  1956-59.  acting  dean. 

In  1959.  a  quarter  century  of  distin- 
guished teaching  and  research  was  cli- 
maxed by  action  of  the  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law  board  of  trustees  which 
named  Mr.  Zacharlas  dean  of  the  col- 
lege. 

During  the  years  since  he  has  been 
dean,  Chicago-Kent  CoUege  of  Law  has 
carried  out  a  major  rebuilding  program. 

The  enrollment  of  the  college  has 
nearly  doubled  within  the  past  2  years. 

William  F.  Zacharlas  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, England,  In  1905,  fifth  In  a  family  of 
seven  sons.  When,  at  the  age  of  14.  he 
set  out  to  find  his  first  Job  in  London, 
he  found  a  clerkship  with  the  London 
solicitors  firm  of  Pyke,  Franklin  k  Gould. 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

In  1920  Mr.  Zacharlas  and  his  family 
moved  to  Chicago.  His  first  employer  in 
the  new  coimtry,  Mr,  Henry  Utpatcl,  a 
1900  Chicago-Kent  graduate,  was  master 
in  chancery  for  the  circuit  court  of  Cook 
Coxmty  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  a 
career  In  law. 

Working  full  time  for  Mr.  Utpatel.  Mr. 
Zacharlas  attended  the  evening  sessions 
of  Central  YMCA  High  School  and  com- 
pressed 4  years  of  work  into  IY2  years. 
He  helped  found  that  school's  first  news- 
paper and  served  as  Its  editor. 

He  was  the  first  graduate  of  the  Cen- 
tral YMCA  High  School  to  win  a  com- 
petitive scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Working  in  an  Insurance  and 
real  estate  business  and  studying  over  the 
next  3  years  he  achieved  A  grades  in 
all  of  his  27  courses.  At  the  end  of  his 
junior  year  he  was  elected  to  member- 
ship in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  became  pres- 
ident of  his  local  chapter. 

His  education  in  law  was  formally 
launched  the  following  year  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School  where  he  earned  his  Ph.  B.  in 
1931. 

The  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
important  legal  subjects.  Dean  Zacharlas 
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is  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Chicago  Bar  Association. 
He  is  also  affiliated  with  the  American 
Law  Institute,  the  American  Judicature 
Society,  the  American  Legal  History  As- 
sociation, the  American  Foreign  Law 
Association,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors. 

He  has  served  many  professional  so- 
cieties in  special  capacity.  For  example, 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  1,000  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
working  to  increase  its  membership;  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  section  of 
legal  education  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar 
Association;  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  that  organization's  affiliate, 
the  Institute  on  Continuing  Legal  Ekiu- 
cation;  second  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  development  of  law  of  the  Chicago 
Bar  Association. 

Dean  Zacharias  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Chi  and  a  trustee  of  Chi^go  Barrister 
Inn  of  Phi  IDelta  Phi,  his  own  legal  fra- 
ternity. 

Dean  Zacharias  and  his  wife,  Lenore. 
have  one  daughter,  Diane,  who  is  Mrs. 
James  Manzelmann  and  the  mother  of 
their  seven  grandchildren. 

Among  the  distinguished  alumni  of  the 
Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law  are: 

Catherine  D.  Agar,  partner,  McDer- 
mott.  Will  &  Emery. 

Bertha  Bauer,  former  Republican  na- 
tional committeewoman  of  Illinois. 

Judge  Henry  L.  Burman,  Illinois  Ap- 
pellate Court. 

The  Reverend  Archbald  Carey. 

Cyrxis  J.  Colter,  member  of  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission. 

Judge  Thomas  J.  Courtney,  circiiit 
court  of  Cook. 


Peter  Pitzpatrick,  vice  president.  Illi- 
nois State  Bar  Association. 

Clair  W.  Furlong,  vice  president.  Con- 
tinental Illinois  National  Bank  L  Trust 
Co. 

Paul  W.  Goodrich,  president,  Chicago 
Title  St  Trust. 

Clarence  K.  Graves,  president  of  Lu- 
theran Bar  Association. 

Sue  Brown  Hasselle.  founder,  Kappa 
Beta  Pi,  International  Legal  Sorority. 

Judge  Harry  G.  Hershenson,  superior 
court  of  Cook. 

Carlton  Hill,  senior  partner.  Hill,  Sher- 
man. Meroni.  Gross  li  Simpson. 

Axel  A.  Hofgren,  past  president  of 
Patent  Law  Association  of  Chicago. 

Judge  Elmer  N.  Holmgren,  superior 
court  of  Cook. 

Reginald  J.  Holzer.  president  of  E>eca- 
logue  Society  of  Lawyers. 

David  O.  Jacker.  past  president,  Cove- 
nent  Club. 

Weymouth  Kirkland.  senior  partner. 
Kirkland.  Ellis,  Hodson.  ChafTetz  &  Mas- 
ters. 

Marshall  Korshak,  trustee  of  Sanitary 
District  of  Metropolitan  Chicago,  and 
former  Illinois  State  senator. 

Judge  Walter  J.  Kowalski,  municipal 
court  of  Chicago. 

John  E.  MacLeish,  senior  partner. 
MacLeish,  Spray.  Price  b  Underwood. 

Judge  Abraham  L.  Marovitz.  superior 
court  of  Cook. 

George  W.  McGum.  Illinois  State  Toll 
Highway  Commission  executive  secre- 
tary. 

Judge  Donald  S.  McKinlay.  superior 
court  of  Cook. 

Poorman  L.  Mueller,  past  president, 
American  Patent  Law  Association. 

Etelen  W.  Mimsert.  examiner,  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Isaiah  40:  1:  Comfort  ye.  comfort  ye 
m.v  people,  saith  your  God. 

O  Thou  Father  of  all  mercies  and  God 
of  all  comfort,  in  these  times,  which  try 
men's  souls,  we  know  that  there  are 
vast  multitudes  whose  daily  human 
march  is  a  requiem  and  that  the  sounds 
which  go  out  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  are  the  cries  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering. 

We  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  otur 
capacities  of  imderstanding  and  sym- 
pathy may  be  enlarged  and  expanded  as 
we  look  about  upon  confused  and  baffled 
humanity  with  all  its  tragedy  and  agony. 

Inspire  us  to  be  more  eager  to  share 
oiu*  blessings  with  the  needy  and  to  im- 
part unto  them  that  abundant  measure 
of  heroic  and  triumphant  faith  which 
will  support  and  sustain  them  in  their 
trials  and  tribulations. 

Hear  us  in  our  Saviour's  name.    Amen. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
SPECIAL  HIGHWAY  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Special  High- 
way Investigations  have  permission  to  sit 
today  and  the  rest  of  the  week  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


EXPRESSION  OP  APPRECIATION 
FOR  BIRTHDAY  CONGRATULA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
grateful  indeed  to  the  Members  for  the 
tribute  they  paid  to  me  on  yesterday,  my 
75th  armiversary.  I  want  to  say  that 
although  I  am  chronologically  75  I  am 
still  yovuig.  I  feel  that  I  may  have  an 
old  head  but  I  have  a  young  heart. 

Somebody  said  that  one  is  as  young  as 
his  faith,  as  old  as  his  doubts,  as  young 
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Sidney  Neuman.  past  president  of  th* 
Seventh  Circuit  Bar  Association 

Richard  B.  OgUvie.  sheriff  of  Om* 
County.  ^^ 

James  L.  G'Keefe,  public  adminiatra. 
tor  of  Cook  County. 

Arthur  A.  Olson,  senior  jMutner,  Olnn 
Mecklenburger,  Von  Hoist.  Pendlet^* 
Neuman. 

Roy  H.  Olson,  senior  partner.  Olarm 
Trexler,  Wolters  L  Bushnell.  ^^ 

Abe  R.  Peterson,  senior  partner,  Peter. 
son.  Lowry,  Rail.  Barber  li  Ross. 

Theodore  G.  Remer.  attorney  with 
Union  Carbide  Corp. 

Judge  Daniel  A.  Roberts.  Circuit  Cooit 
of  Cook  County. 

Judge  Daniel  J.  Ryan.  Munlciptj 
Court  of  Chicago. 

Judge  Elmer  Schnackenberg.  Court  cf 
Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit. 

E.  Douglas  Schwantes,  former  preu. 
dent  of  Chicago  Bar  Association. 

William  J.  Scott,  Illinois  State  trcM* 
urer. 

Louis  Spear,  vice  president,  Newspaper 
Division.  Field  Enterprises. 

Lawrence  J.  West,  senior  partner 
West  b  Egan. 

Austin  L.  Wyman.  Illinois  State  ToB 
Highway  Commissioner. 

William  P.  Zacharias.  dean  of  Chicato- 
Kent  College  of  Law. 

Lowell  Thomas,  former  Chicago-Keat 
instructor,  internationally  recognlxed 
broadcaster  and  world  lecturer. 

The  late  Judge  Julius  H.  Miner,  UA 
District  Court. 

The  late  Holman  D.  Pettibone.  chair- 
man of  the  board,  Chicago  Title  k  TriM 
Co. 

Governor  Henry  Homer  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago-Kent  College  of  Law 
faculty. 
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as  his  self-confidence,  es  old  as  his  feari 
as  young  as  his  hope.s,  as  old  as  his  de- 
spair. 

Well.  I  have  faith  in  the  future,  I  ban 
confidence  in  myself,  I  have  hopes  for  thi 
fulfillment  of  many  aspirations,  I  bafe 
no  doubt,  I  have  no  fears,  I  have  no 
despair.    I  am  still  young. 

Furthermore  I  wish  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. I  wish  to  advise  the  Houk 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  vlB 
initiate  hearings  tomorrow.  May  8,  on  iB 
legislative  proposals  before  it  relatbv 
to  civil  rights. 

These  hearings  will  be  continued  oa 
the  following  dates:  May  9.  15. 16.  23. H 
28,  and  29. 

I  make  this  announcement  in  order 
that  any  Member  who  may  wish  to  tea- 
tify  or  who  may  have  a  witness  who 
wishes  to  testify  should  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  as  soon  as  poo- 
sible  in  order  that  the  proper  schedule 
may  be  completed  for  the  convenience  of 
all  concerned. 


PER  JACOBSSON  WAS  A  GREAT  PUB- 
LIC SERVANT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Houoo 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Per 
Jacobsson's  death  on  Sunday  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  whole  free  world. 

He  was  an  economic  and  monetary 
conservative,  of  course,  but  a  construc- 
tive conservative.  He  believed  that  man- 
made  institutions  and  customs  coiild  be 
improved,  and  he  was  willing  to  make 
improvements. 

Being  the  head  of  an  international 
agency — the      International      Monetary 

Pund he  was  not.  of  course,  accountable 

to  any  of  the  member  countries  of  the 
Pund-  Such  an  arrangement  could  have 
led  to  secrecy,  or  incomplete  public  re- 
porting of  the  policies  of  the  agency, 
but  it  did  not.  It  is  true  that  Per  Jacobs- 
son  felt  it  inappropriate  to  come  before 
the  committees  of  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  member  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  Yet  he  always 
made  himself  available  to  any  interested 
officials  for  Informal  discussions,  not  only 
of  his  policies  but  his  current  views  and 
recommendations  on  monetary  matters. 
In  addition,  he  made  his  policies  and 
views  freely  available  to  the  general  pub- 
lic through  the  press,  through  frequent 
speeches,  and  even  through  cross-exam- 
ination, as  on  the  "Meet  the  Press"  tele- 
vision program. 

Per  Jacobsson  long  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  exceptionally  accurate  economic 
analyses  and  forecasts.  Thia  could  have 
led  to  arrogance,  but  it  did  not.  It  could 
have  led  to  a  tendency  to  retire  on  one's 
laurels  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  spoiling 
that  reputation  by  offering  new  judg- 
ments on  current  economic  trends,  but 
it  did  not.  Per  Jacobason  was  always 
a  diplomat.  He  put  forward  his  views 
and  analyses  persuasively  but  with  defer- 
ence and  humility.  Thi'oughout  the  ma- 
ture years  of  his  life,  from  the  days  of 
the  old  League  of  Nations,  he  devoted 
himself  to  being  an  international  public 
servant.  He  was  a  very  great  one  and 
the  whole  free  world  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 


tee  fully  explaining  why  this  act  should 
be  amended. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ANTIDUMPING  ACT 
OP  1921 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Antidumping  Act  of  1921. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  had  already 
introduced  similar  legislation,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  persuade  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion on  this  proposed  legislation. 

We  all  realize  that  it  is  unnecessai-y  to 
have  the  Antidumping  Act  as  it  was 
whep  Congress  passed  the  original  Anti- 
dumping Act. 

However,  we  all  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  act  should  be  amended  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  during  the  hearings  on  this 
proposed  legislation  facts  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subconunittee 
No.  4  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  afternoons  of  May  8 
and  9,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  of  this 
week. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PORTSMOUTH  NAVAL 
SHIPYARD 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing the  Navy  Department,  hold  off  on 
attaching  any  blame  to  the  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  for  the  tragic  loss  of  the 
Thresher. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  is  a 
first-class,  high  quality  naval  shipyard 
whose  personnel  are  devoted  to  the 
country's  best  interests  and  whose  prod- 
ucts over  the  years  have  proven  them- 
selves in  performance  for  the  United 
States,  time  and  time  again.  Just  the 
other  day  at  this  great  shipyarti  the  SSN 
605,  Jack,  was  launched,  another  attack 
submarine  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Thresher.  This  was  the  130th  submarine 
from  this  great  shipyard. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard  was  in  any  way  respK>n- 
sible  for  the  loss  of  the  Thresher. 
Rumors,  speculation,  individual  sour 
grapes,  and  outright  slander  by  head- 
line seekers  are  contributing  to  give  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard,  its  officers, 
and  its  workers  an  undeserved  and  un- 
warranted public  black  eye.  Because 
the  loss  was  so  awful  it  sometimes  seems 
that  since  there  must  be  a  scapegoat, 
people  would  make  it  this  fine  shipyard. 

Let  us  quit  blaming  Portsmouth  for 
this  loss.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
loss  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  or  with 
any  structural  failure  within  the  sub- 
marine itself.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  loss  was  deliberately  brought  about. 
We  do  not  know.  We  will  not  know  until 
we  find  and  examine  the  Thresher,  and 
we  may  not  even  know  then  since  it  ap- 
parently cannot  be  raised  at  the  depth 
involved. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  a  few  ques- 
tions that  ought  to  be  asked — questions 
that  are  crucial.  What  are  some  of 
these  questions? 

First.  Why  was  the  Thresher  radio 
contact  with  the  surface  vessel  cut  off  so 
abruptly  without  warning  from  the  sub- 
marine that  anything  major  was  wrong? 

Second.  If  the  deep-dive  test  was  so 
hazardous,  why  was  there  only  one  U.S. 
surface  vessel  in  the  vicinity? 


Third.  If  there  were  other  unidentified 
vessels  in  the  vicinity,  what  were  they 
doing  there  and  did  they  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Thresher  loae  or  did  they 
have  anyUiing  to  do  with  the  situation? 

Fourth.  Why  was  the  Thresher  test 
diving  m  over  8.000  feet  of  water  where 
if  anything  went  wrong  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to  salvage  the  vessel? 

Fifth.  What  of  the  remainder  of  our 
attack  submarine  program?  Have  we 
sufficiently  proven  the  Polaris? 

Sixth.  Taking  missiles  out  of  Turkey, 
relying  less  and  less  on  land  installa- 
tion— are  we  safe  In  relying  so  heavily 
on  Polaris  in  putting  so  many  of  our 
defense  deterrent  eggs  in  one  basket? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  stop  blaming  Ports- 
mouth until  we  know  the  facts  of  life  in 
this  awful  incident.  Portsmouth  is  a 
good  navy  yard  with  a  fine  record  of  pub- 
lic service.  It  is  important  to  the  Navy 
Department.  It  will  continue  its  fine 
work  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  There 
is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  any  lack  of 
public  confidence  in  the  performance, 
personnel,  or  the  accomplishments  of 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard. 


COL.    CHARLES    ELWOOD    "CHUCK" 
YEAGER 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
at  this  point  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
"Chuck"  Yeager  Day  at  the  Capitol.  In 
the  Capitol,  as  I  address  you  now,  we 
have  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes  of 
the  hour.  He  is  Col.  Charles  Elwood 
Yeager.  chief  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Aero- 
space Research  Pilot  School,  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 

"Chuck"  Yeager  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  combat  veterans,  astronauts 
and  master  of  the  action  and  the  science 
of  space  flight. 

"Chuck"  first  achieved  fame  as  a  com- 
bat fighter  in  World  War  n,  havin? 
flown  64  missions  and  having  destroyed 
12  enemy  aircraft.  On  his  eighth  mis- 
sion over  enemy-occupied  France,  he  was 
shot  down.  Within  4  months  he  made 
his  way  back  to  American  lines  and  was 
again  in  the  thick  of  action. 

Having  distinguished  himself  as  one 
of  America's  greatest  combat  fliers  in 
World  War  n,  "Chuck"  returned  to  the 
states  where  he  married  Glennis  Faye 
Dickhouse.  He  held  a  tem[>orary  assign- 
ment as  basic  flying  instructor,  and  then 
was  back  in  action  again,  participating 
in  test  projects  on  the  P-80  Shooting 
Star  and  P-84  Thimderjet. 

Thereafter,  "Chuck"  achieved  the  most 
notable  of  his  peacetime  feats — when  on 
October  14,  1947,  as  the  project  pilot  on 
the  XS-1  he  flew  past  the  sound  barrier 
becoming  the  world's  first  supersonic 
pilot. 

Subsequently,  "Chuck"  flew  the  X-1 
more  than  40  flights,  exceeded  1,000 
miles  per  hour  and  70,000  feet.  He  was 
the  first  American  to  take  a  rocket  pow- 
ered aircraft  off  from  the  ground.    lu 
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December  1953  he  flew  the  Bell  X-IA 
1.650  miles  per  hour  or  2V2  times  the 
speed  of  sound. 

Having  completed  9  years  and  3 
months  of  flight  test  work,  "Chuck"  was 
assigned  to  Europe  as  a  fighter  squadron 
commander  where,  in  1956.  he  took  first 
place  honors  in  the  flghter  weaix>ns  gun- 
nei-y  meet. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  States.  "Chuck" 
commanded  an  P-100  Super  Sabre 
squadron  for  3  years  during  which  time 
he  and  his  squadron  participated  in  TAC 
strike  force  exercises,  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic  nonstop  two  times  using  inflight 
refueling. 

Prom  1959  to  the  present  "Chuck"  flew 
a  Lockheed  Lodestar  to  the  Pedei*al  Aero- 
nautique  International  Conference  in 
Moscow;  attended  the  War  College. 
Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.;  and  returned  to  the 
Air  Force  Flight  Test  Center.  Edwards 
AFB.  where  in  July  1962  he  was  assigned 
as  commandant.  U.S.  Air  Force  Aero- 
space Research  Pilot  School. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  following  a  few  addresses 
by  other  Members  on  the  floor  today,  it 
will  be  possible  for  all  Members  to  meet 
Col.  "Chuck"  Yeager  in  the  Spxeaker's  of- 
flce.  Accompanying  him  will  be  Miss 
Jacqueline  Cochran  and  several  generals 
from  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  trom  New  York 
and  to  pay  tribute  and  to  salute  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans  in  our  age  and 
generation.  I  am  certam  that  this  great 
Nation  feels  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him. 
and  I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  the  heroism  of  this 
great  American. 

All  of  us  who  are  actively  interested  in 
aviation  recognize  the  leadership,  the 
courage,  the  patriotism  exhibited  to  the 
world  by  the  feats  of  this  great  aviator. 
Colonel  Y6ager  has  not  only  advanced 
the  cause  of  aviation  in  his  own  country ; 
he  has  enlarged  and  enhanced  the  image 
of  America  before  the  entire  world. 
£^very  American  can  pomt  to  him  as  liv- 
ing proof  that  Americans  are  equal  to  the 
challenges  of  the  times. 

During  World  War  n,  I  was  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Air  Force.  At  first  we 
served  in  the  Air  Force  as  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  Army;  later  we  had  a  separate  Air 
Force.  I  can  think  of  many  wonderful 
men,  living  and  dead,  who  would  and  do 
take  pride  in  Colonel  Yeager  as  an  Air 
Force  oflBcer.  He  consistently  exhibits 
the  finest  traits,  and  is  true  to  the  high- 
est traditions,  of  the  Air  Force. 

Today  he  is  accompanied  by  the  first 
lady  of  American  aviation.  Jacqueline 
Cochrsui.  It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  tribute 
to  them  both.  Also  with  him  is  his  lovely 
wife,  who,  Uke  the  wives  of  all  great 
men.  share  not  only  the  limelights,  but 
the  burdens  and  publicity,  of  his  high 
place  in  American  estimation  and  appre- 
ciation. We  pause  to  salute  her  bravery, 
knowing  that  she  is  a  sustaining  help- 
mate, an  inspiring  teammate. 


I  would  hush  the  critics  of  our  way  of 
life,  our  free  enterprise  system  by  point- 
ing with  understandable  pride  to  a  civ- 
ilization, a  form  of  society  that  produces 
a  man  such  as  "Chuck"  Yeager.  As  long 
as  we  have  men  like  him — and  surely 
others  will  follow  in  the  paths  of  high 
example  he  has  pioneered — we  shall 
have  a  great,  a  free,  a  lasting  Nation. 

In  the  future  I  wish  for  him  eveiT 
success — and  happy  landings. 

Mr.  BARRY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  join  in  thanking 
the  gentleman  from  New  york  for  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  the  history  of  Colonel 
Yeager  and  the  very  distinguished  lady 
who  accompanies  him.  Miss  Jacqueline 
Cochran.  These  are  the  people  who  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  flight,  a 
great  contribution  to  the  space  effort, 
and  I  think  it  flttmg  that  we  take  no- 
tice of  them  here.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BARRY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  calling  our  attention 
to  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  a 
great  American.  Colonel  Yeager.  West 
Virginia,  the  Nation,  and  the  free  world 
are  proud  of  Colonel  Yeager.  He  was 
born  in  Lincoln  County,  W.  Va.,  in  my 
district,  1  day  after  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
1923.  At  the  age  of  24,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, he  was  the  first  man  to  break 
the  sound  barrier  by  flying  the  Bell  X-1 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.  He  went 
on  to  many,  many  more  accomplishments 
in  the  development  of  aircraft  and  is 
now  exerting  outstanding  leadership  as 
head  of  the  Aerospace  Research  Pilot 
School  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  really  have  to  know 
Col.  "Chuck"  Yeager  to  appreciate  the 
rare  human  qualities  of  this  wonderful 
West  Virginian.  Of  course  I  am  proud 
that  he  was  bom  and  brought  up  In  Lin- 
coln County.  W.  Va.,  in  my  district.  I  am 
even  prouder  that  he  was  the  first  man 
to  break  the  sound  barrier.  But  I  am 
proudest  of  all  when  I  reflect  on  "Chuck" 
Yeager's  great  qualities  as  a  human 
being. 

Last  weekend,  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
one  of  the  new  Air  Force  astronaut 
trainees.  Capt.  Tom  Bell,  a  new  student 
at  the  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School 
at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  which  Col. 
Charles  E.  Yeager  commands.  Natural- 
ly, I  asked  him  about  Colonel  Yeager, 
and  his  face  lit  up  like  a  Christmas  tree. 
"There's  a  real  man,  who  knows  more 
about  airplanes  and  how  to  fly  them — 
and  knows  more  about  human  beings, 
too."  Captain  Bell  said. 

The  records  show  that  Charles  Elwood 
Yeager  was  born  in  the  town  of  Myra. 
Lincoln  County.  W.  Va.  He  was  born 
in  a  big  white  farmhouse  up  Mud  River 


a  few  miles  from  the  county  seat  of  Haa 
lln,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A   ad 
Yeager.    His  father  was  a  drilling  con- 
tractor  in  Lincoln  County. 

"Chuck"  was  an  easygoing  boy  at  Han- 
lin  High  School — good  at  geometry,  but 
just  about  average  in  most  subjects.  He 
could  hardly  wait  until  school  waa  out 
to  get  down  to  Mud  River  with  his  flsh- 
ing  pole,  or  out  to  the  woods  with  hit 
.22  to  do  some  hunting.  Prom  the  com- 
mencement platform  at  Hamlin  Hltb 
School  in  1941,  "Chuck"  nished  out  to 
enlist  in  the  Air  Corps. 

They  trained  young  Yeager  as  an  air. 
plane  mechanic,  but  by  1943  he  had  en- 
tered flight  school  and  won  his  wing«  at 
Luke  Field,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  Then  he  went 
overseas  to  England  as  a  flight  officer. 
On  his  ninth  mission  over  occupied 
Prance,  his  P-51  was  shot  down.  He  dlt- 
guised  himself  as  a  Frenchman  with  t 
beret  and  made  his  way  to  the  Spanish 
border,  only  to  be  arrested  by  the  Span- 
ish police.  After  he  sawed  his  way  out 
of  jail,  he  lived  off  the  coimtry  imtU  a 
British  contingent  found  him  and 
shipped  him  back  to  England.  Be 
wanted  to  fly  in  combat  agam,  but  this 
was  against  regulations. 

He  was  supposed  to  be  sent  home,  tot 
fear  that  if  he  were  shot  down  again,  the 
Nazis  would  torture  him  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  secrets  of  the  imderground. 
But  he  and  a  group  of  other  pilots  carried 
their  appeals  directly  to  General  Eisen- 
hower and  received  permission  to  fly 
again  in  combat. 

September  12,  1944,  on  an  escort  mis- 
sion over  Bremen,  Yeager  shot  down  Ave 
ME-109S. 

November  27,  1944.  escorting  bomber* 
over  Magdeburg,  Germany,  Yeager  wu 

1  of  30  U.S.  flghters  that  tangled  with 
150  Focke-Wulfs.  Yeager  shooting  down 
4  more  Gei-man  planes. 

After  the  war,  with  13  German  planet 
to  his  credit.  64  missions,  and  a  chestful 
of  medals,  he  came  home  to  Lincoln 
County  on  the  Mud  River. 

What  was  it  like  to  come  home  to  West 
Virginia?  One  of  his  friends  said  of 
"Chuck"  Yeager: 

Why.  you'd  never  know  he  had  been  aw«y 
from  Hamlin.  When  he  comes  back  taa 
doesn't  talk  any  more  than  he  did  befon 
he  left,  and  you'd  never  know  he  was  In 
town  if  jrou  Just  didn't  happen  to  bump  Into 
him.  He's  still  the  nice  kid  that  was  ao 
easy  to  get  along  with  In  school. 

Remaining  in  the  Air  Force,  he  was  as- 
signed as  a  test  pilot  at  Wright  Field  in 
Dayton.    When  he  was  only  24  years  old, 

2  days  after  Columbus  Day  in  1947  came 
a  big  break  for  Capt.  Charles  Yeager, 
assigned  to  test  the  Bell  X-1  plane. 
Other  test  pilots  had  asked  for  bif 
bonuses  to  fly  on  that  speed  test.  But 
"Chuck"  Yeager  volunteered  on  a  cap- 
tain's regular  flight  pay. 

Aviation  Week  tenned  it  "the  greatest 
achievement  in  aviation  smce  tbe 
Wrights'  first  fiight"  when  Captain 
Yeager  rocketed  faster  than  the  speed 
of  sound  on  October  14,  1947.  They  asked 
Oi-ville  Wright  in  1903  if  the  first  flight 
thrilled  him,  and  he  answered: 

Not  as  much  as  lying  in  bed,  thinking  haw 
much  fun  It  would  be  to  fly. 
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They  asked  "Chuck"  Yeager  about 
breaking  the  sound  barrier,  and  he  an- 
swered with  an  even  shorter  statement: 

It  gave  me  a  pretty  good  feeling. 

December  12,  1953,  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  Calif.:  Maj.  Charles  E.  Yeager 
piloted  the  Bell  X-IA  rocket-powered 
research  aircraft  to  a  world's  speed  rec- 
ord of  1.650  miles  per  hour. 

November  17,  1954,  the  White  House, 
Washington,  DC:  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  presents  the  Harmon  Inter- 
national Trophies  to  Major  Yeager  for 
breaWng  the  world's  aviation  speed  rec- 
ord and  to  Jacqueline  Cochran,  the  first 
woman  to  break  the  sound  barrier.  The 
Harmon  award  committee  stated  that 
Yeager's  fiight  and  the  work  leading  up 
to  it  "have  enabled  the  U.S.  aircraft  ta- 
dustry  to  take  giant  steps  toward  design- 
ing airplanes  for  regular  supersonic  op- 
erations." Yeager's  wonderful  father 
and  mother,  Mr.  Bf\d  Mrs.  Hal  Yeager. 
came  up  to  the  White  House  to  witness 
the  ceremony. 

And  now.  today.  Colonel  Yeager  is 
commandant  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Aero- 
space Research  Pilot  School  at  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  got  a  notice 
from  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  that  it 
was  costing  them  some  $2,000  a  year  to 
keep  up  the  post  office  at  Myra,  and  since 
the  receipts  were  only  $300  annually, 
could  not  they  please  close  the  post  office. 
I  went  down  to  the  Myra  area  along  Mud 
River  during  the  Easter  recess  and  did 
a  house-to-house  canvass  to  determine 
whether  the  people  there  wanted  to  go 
on  rural  delivery.  Quite  naturally,  they 
all  in  their  courteous  but  firm  way  put 
forward  the  arguments  to  keep  the  post 
oCBce.  Maybe  I  cannot  do  much  to  honor 
"Chuck"  Yeager,  but  at  least  I  was  able 
to  do  one  thing — I  saved  the  post  office 
designation  in  the  town  where  he  was 
bom :  Myra  in  Lincoln  County,  and  kept 
"Chuck"  Yeager's  birthplace  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  like  "Chuck" 
Yeager  convince  me  that  if  we  can  mo- 
bilize and  train  our  human  and  other 
resources.  America  will  remain  preemi- 
nent as  a  leader  of  the  free  world.  Not 
only  through  his  brilliant  technical  ac- 
complishments, but  by  the  great  inspira- 
tion he  is  providing  for  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation  also,  "Chuck"  Yeager  has 
proved  over  and  over  that  he  Is  an  ace 
among  men. 

West  Virginia,  the  Nation,  and  the 
free  world  are  indeed  proud  of  Col. 
Charles  Elwood  Yeager. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
an  honor  to  have  a  share  in  paying  honor 
to  a  distinguished  fellow  mountaineer. 
Adventure,  daring,  and  achievement  are 
traditional  in  the  annals  of  my  native 
State.  There  Is  something  In  the  air 
of  West  Virginia  that  can  take  a  boy 
from  an  obscure  country  village  and 
raise  him  to  the  ranks  of  the  great  in 
the  Nation.  We  are  happy  to  contribute 
the  skill  and  the  valor  of  such  men  to  the 
service  of  the  Republic.  Colonel  Yea- 
ger's exploits  during  the  late  war  are 


enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  grateful 
thanks  of  all  Americans  who  love  their 
country.  But  his  devotion  to  his  chosen 
branch  of  the  service  did  not  come  to  a 
halt  with  the  war.  Instead,  he  has  be- 
come our  foremost  pioneer  in  developing 
sophisticated  modern  aircraft,  a  task 
requiring  more  courage,  judgment,  and 
skill  than  any  other  assigned  to  mortals. 
The  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  high- 
est of  the  Nation's  honors  for  achieve- 
ment, which  he  wears  so  modestly  on 
his  chest,  along  with  some  16  other  dec- 
orations, attest  the  widespread  recogni- 
tion of  his  ability  and  his  mettle.  We  do 
well  today  to  accord  him  what  little 
honor  we  can  add  to  deeds  far  beyond 
our  power  to  emulate.  To  paraphrase 
the  Preacher,  "Such  men  are  the  glory  of 
their  times,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them." 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARRY.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and  a  personal 
privilege  that  I  am  able  to  join  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Barry],  here  today  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  greater  men  in  history. 
Mr.  Speaker,  "Chuck"  Yeager  and  I 
met  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base  in  California  when  I  ini- 
tiated my  aviation  education  program  in 
Crescent  City,  Calif.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  visit  him  there.  As  I  recall,  at  that 
time  Colonel  Yeager  was  driving  a  model 
A  Ford  and  someone  said  "There  goes 
the  fastest  man  in  history." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an  aviator  myself, 
and  have  pushed  an  F-4-U  Corsair  up  to 
550  knots  in  a  dive.  I  have  felt  that 
buffeting  and  some  of  the  other  pressures 
which  "Chuck"  has  gone  through.  All  of 
us  were  concerned  about  that  point  of 
compressabillty  just  prior  to  the  speed  of 
sound  and  I  think  we  share  with  "Chuck" 
some  of  these  memorable  exjjeriences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  looking  forward 
to  joining  with  Colonel  Yeager  and  Jac- 
queline Cochran  during  the  luncheon 
hour  and  to  discuss  some  of  my  ideas 
with  them,  in  particular  how  we  can 
make  the  aircraft  a  more  effective  tool 
in  ];>eace  than  it  was  ever  used  as  a  tool 
of  war.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
horizons  are  unlimited. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  leading  this  salute  to  a 
great  American  and  the  great  team 
which  he  represents.  Anyone  who  has 
visited  Eklwards  Air  Force  Base  and  who 
has  seen  in  operation  the  great  scientific 
flight  team  which  we  have  there  will 
certainly  leave  that  place  with  an  emi- 
nent pride  In  his  Nation  and  in  its 
manhood.  t 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  Colonel 
Yeager  tsrplfles  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Air  Force  and  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
trepid men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Forces  who  are  risking  their  lives  daily 
to  preserve  America's  preeminence  in 
space. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  I  want  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  tribute  not  only  to 
this  great  American  but  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  pioneered  with  him  in 
the  effort  to  keep  America  flrst  in  the 
world  in  which  we  live  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Spieaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Mississippi    [Mr. 

WiLLlAMSl. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
both  proud  and  happy  to  join  in  paying 
a  deserved  tribute  to  a  great  American 
hero  and  intrepid  airman.  Colonel 
Yeager.  Colonel  Yeager  has  certainly 
made  tremendous  contributions  to  the 
science  of  aeronautics,  and  particularly 
as  a  pioneer  in  supersonic  fiight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  happy  to  say, 
as  a  member  of  the  newly  organized 
Congressional  Flying  Club 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me  to  interrupt  to  say 
that  he  is  modest;  he  is  the  president  of 
the  newly  organized  Plight  Club  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  our  first  official  function  as  a 
club  will  be  to  have  the  privilege  of 
honoring  America's  top  aviator.  Colonel 
Yeager  and  our  first  lady  of  fiight.  Miss 
Jacqueline  Cochran,  at  lunch  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Congressional  Plying  Club 
at  its  last  meeting : 

The  Congressional  Flying  Club  salutes  Col. 
Charles  "Chuck"  Yeager,  of  Hamlin,  W.  Va.. 
whose  flrst  flight  beyond  the  speed  of  sound 
opened  the  door  for  aeronautical  progress 
in  supersonic  flight  and  to  man's  exploration 
of  the  space  beyond  the  earth.  Since  Oc- 
tober 14.  1947.  and  that  historic  flight  in  the 
Bell  X-1  research,  rocket -powered  aircraft 
named  "Glamorous  Glennls,"  Colonel  Yeager 
has  continued  to  distinguish  himself  as  an 
officer  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force;  as  an  air  combat 
research  pilot  in  Korea;  as  squadron  com- 
mander of  Tactical  Air  Force  jetwlng  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States;  and  as  a 
graduate  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  War  College  t.t 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.  Members  of 
the  Congressional  Flying  Club  today  wish  to 
honor  him  for  his  present  important  as- 
signment as  bead  of  the  US.  Air  Force 
Aerospace  Research  PUot  School,  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif.,  where  American  space 
and  hypersonic  aircraft  research  test  pilot- 
engineers  are  being  trained  to  explore  and 
establish  new  realms  of  flight  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
oui-  distinguished  Sjjeaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  personal  pleasure  for  me,  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  House  today,  to  meet 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Yeager  and  to  welcome 
Mrs.  Odium — Miss  Jacqueline  Cochran — 
who,  with  her  husband,  I  have  known 
for  many  years,  to  the  House  side  of  the 
Capitol.  Also  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  cooperate  with  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  on 
the  occasion  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Yeager  s 
visit  to  Washington  and  make  possible 
the  opportunity  for  Members  to  make  the 
remarks  they  have  made  about  this  out- 
standing   American,    a   man   who   has 
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added  luster  and  glory  to  the  history  of 
our  country. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  country  and  for 
the  future  of  flight  in  the  United  States— 
especially  military  flight — that  Colonel 
Teager  is  now,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bamy]  said,  the  Chief  of 
the  VS.  Air  Force  Aerospace  Research 
Pilot  School  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
Calif, 

If  any  man  in  America  understands 
flight  from  the  standpoint  of  its  needs 
and  demands  on  the  human  system,  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  science,  that 
man  is,  of  course,  Colonel  Yeager. 

Colonel  Yeager  belongs  to  the  elite 
company  of  space  pioneers,  among  whom 
we  list  the  most  dramatic  names  of  the 
moment:  John  H.  Glenn,  Donald  K 
Slayton.  Scott  Carpenter.  Alan  Shep- 
ard.  and  a  whole  galaxy  of  imsung 
heroes  at  the  drawing  board  and  in  the 
research  laboratories. 

Many  more  are  now  in  training  under 
the  tutorship  of  just  such  men  as 
Colonel  Yeager.  Both  the  Imponderables 
of  American  prestige  and  the  practical 
and  perhaps  mighty  advances  inherent 
in  space  flight  rest  upon  their  relatively 
young  shoulders. 

Colonel  Yeager,  by  daring,  skill,  superb 
training,  raw  heroism  and  dedication- 
has  kept  aloft  the  banner  of  American 
prestige  in  the  progress  of  our  conquest 
of  space. 

To  paraphrase   a  famous   utterance- 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  space  flight 
have  so  many  Americans  owed  so  much 
to  this  one  remarkable  flyer. 

It  is  not  enough  for  this  Congiess  to 
say  that  we  are  proud  of  men  like 
Yeager.  We  do  not  stop  there.  For 
this  Congress  and  preceding  Congresses 
have  given  and  will  give  the  NaUons 
wholehearted  support  to  their  endeavors 
morally  and— I  may  add— in  practical 
budgetary  terms.  With  men  like  Colonel 
Yeager  and  others  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned and  those  he  is  training.  America 
will  not  take  second  place  to  any  other 
nation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  add  to  this  Record  any  re- 
marks they  care  to  make  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
little  more  than  19  years  ago,  on  the  25th 
of  March  1944,  Charles  Elwood  Yeager 
engaged  the  enemy  in  mortal  combat  in 
the  skies  over  Germany.  As  a  result  of 
that  action  he  received  wounds  which 
resulted  in  the  award  to  him  of  the  Pur- 
ple Heart,  and  of  the  Bronze  Star  for 
gallantry  in  action. 

Those  awards  were  but  the  first  of 
many  that  were  to  bring  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  debt  owed  this  gallant 
man  by  a  grateful  covmtry. 

The  Silver  Star,  and  then  an  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  the  EMstlnguished  Flying  Cross 
and  another  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Air 


Medal  and  six  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the 
Dlatinguished  Service  Medal  and  an  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster— all  these  and  more  signify 
the  dedication  of  Chailes  Yeager  to  his 
country. 

It  is  supremely  fitting  that  this  out- 
standing airman  should  on  the  14  th  of 
October  1947  become  the  first  man  to  fly 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  a  grateful  nation 
in  paying  tribute  to  Col.  Charles  Elwood 
Yeager,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  as 
our  forefathers  were  attracted  by 
the  romance  and  adventure  of  the  old 
West,  we  of  this  generation  look  to  those 
pioneers  of  air  and  space  who  are  blaz- 
ing trails  Into  the  unknown.  This  period 
of  history  commenced  at  Kitty  Hawk 
and  where  it  shall  end— on  the  moon,  or 
beyond,  is  any  man's  guess.  There  is  not 
alone  adventure  and  exploration,  but  a 
military  necessity  for  the  United  States, 
in  the  interest  of  security,  must  be  a 
leader  in  flight,  the  development  of  ever 
more  efficient  aircraft  and  In  space  ex- 
ploration. 

The  heroes  of  this  air  age  are  truly  a 
new  breed.  They  have  the  same  ad- 
venturous spirit  as  those  who  discovered 
the  West  and  they  have  tremendous 
scientific  knowledge. 

We  are  honored  to  have  one  of  the 
great  airmen  of  our  time  in  the  Chamber 
today.  Col.  Charles  E.  Yeager.  He  typi- 
fies the  splendid  men  of  our  Air  Force 

Although  he  may  be  best  known  for  be- 
ing the  first  man  to  fly  faster  than 
sound,  and  this  may  appeal  to  adventure 
in  our  hearts,  he  has  made  other  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  science  of 
flight  and  continues  to  do  so  as  director 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  Aerospace  Research 
Pilot  School.  Like  so  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  flight  and  space  research,  and 
training,  he  Is  not  content  to  rest  on  his 
laurels,  he  continues  to  make  a  real  con- 
tribution to  science  and  to  our  national 
defense. 


May  7 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  obJecUnn  ♦ 
the^request  of  the  genUeman  from  So? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  QORPAIK 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  m^ 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  aJJ! 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  ^ 
unaiumous  consent  tlrnt  the  bill  h, 
passed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  ta 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Km 
sas?  ^*"" 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES   WAVERLY   WATSON,  jj^ 
The  aerk  called  the  WD  (HJI  rm^ 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  w»t. 
son,  Jr. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ^k 

unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  bi 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  lowtf 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  BANK  SUPER- 
VISION OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Mtjlter].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Bank  Supervision 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency have  permission  to  sit  today  and 
the  rest  of  the  week  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  EMPLOYEE^  OF  THE  FOR. 
EIGN  SERVICE  OP  THE  UNTTB) 
STATES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4W5) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  of  tbt 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  SUtea. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  o/ 
Repretentatives  o/  the  United  Statu  2 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  See- 
retary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorlze<l  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  th» 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  each 
of  the  foUowlng  employees  of  the  Foreiga 
Service  of  the  United  States,  the  sum  doete. 
nated  In  fuU  ntlsfactlon  of  their  clal^ 
againat  the  United  States  for  compensatka 
for  pergonal  property  lost  while  perfonnlnj 
their  official  duUes:  Slator  C.  Blacklatoo, 
Junior.  »60:  Robert  VT.  Chaae,  $92;  Wim*m 
J.  Murray.  Junior.  »1.448;  Pnmcolse  O.  Qo*. 
neau.  $635;  PhlUp  P.  Snare,  156;  Gerald  J. 
Steiner.  •600;  Peter  Zrowka,  $1,»50;  WUliam 
D.  WoUe.  $50. 

The  bill  was  ^dercd  to  be  engitMsed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thlrt 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.     This  Is  Private  Cal- 
endar Day.    The  Clerk  will  caD  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar 


OUTLET  STORES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R 
for  the  relief  of  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.    AVERY.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 
unanimous    consent    that    the    bill 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


CATALINA  PROPERTIES.  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2262) 
for  the  relief  of  Catalina  Properties,  Inc. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
thia  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
jCepresentaUvea  of  the  United  State*  of 
jirnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  upwn  the  United 
SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Vlr^nla  to  bear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  upon  the  claim  against  the 
United  States,  described  In  this  Act,  of  John 
f  Wood  of  Newport  News.  Virginia.  Such 
eulm  arises  out  of  severe  personal  injuries 
sustained  on  January  22.  1958.  by  the  said 
John  F.  Wood  of  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
Who  was  then  aged  six,  as  a  result  of  hU 
coming  in  contact  with  an  aUegedly  unpro- 
tected automatic  compressing  door  on  a  fed- 
erally owned  and  operated  sanitary  truck  at 
the  Transportation  Training  Command.  Fort 
EuitU.  Virginia. 

8«c.  2.  Suit  upon  the  claim  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  Instituted 
St  any  time  within  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  any 
statute  of  Umltotlons  or  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Proceedings  for  the  determination 
of  such  claim,  appeals  therefrom,  and  pay- 
ment of  any  Judgments  thereon,  shall  be  In 
the  same  manner  as  in  cases  over  which  such 
court  has  jurisdiction  under  chapter  171  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  sball  be  cx>nstrued  as  an  admission  of 
lUMllty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  notwith- 
standing lapse  of  time,  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions, or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  consider,  ascertain,  adjust,  determine,  and 
setUe  the  claim  of  John  F.  Wood  of  Newport 
News.  Virginia,  for  money  damages  of  $2,500 
or  less  against  the  United  States,  based  upon 
the  injuries  he  sustained  on  January  22. 
1B68,  as  a  result  of  his  coming  in  contact 
with  an  allegedly  unprotected  automatic 
compressing  door  on  a  federally  owned  and 
operated  sanitary  truck  at  the  Transporta- 
tion Training  Command.  Fort  Eustls.  Vir- 
ginia The  claim  provided  for  in  this  Act 
shall  be  filed  within  one  year  of  the  effective 
date  of  tbia  Act.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  the  claim  of  the  said  John 
F.  Wood  shall  be  considered  and  settled  In 
accordance  with  the  procedures  applicable  to 
claims  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code." 

The  conunittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


California  or  In  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
State  of  California  In  and  for  the  county  of 
Modoc,  to  quiet  title  to  such  real  property. 
Any  suit  authorized  by  this  Act  must  be 
commenced  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  the  following:  "That  the  United 
States  disclaims  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
it  may  have,  derived  from  its  original  owner- 
ship of  the  land  as  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ouadalupe  Hidalgo,  including  without  lim- 
itation, any  right,  title,  or  Interest  stemming 
from  the  doctrines  of  accretion,  reliction,  or 
lands  omitted  from  survey.  In  or  to  real  prop- 
erty situated  in  the  bed  or  former  bed  of 
Pelican  Liake,  also  known  as  Cowbead  Lake, 
In  township  47  north,  range  17  east.  Mount 
Diablo  Meridian,  Modoc  County,  Calif." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed.  The  title  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  dis- 
claim any  title  of  the  United  States  to 
certain  real  property  in  Modoc  County, 
Calif." 
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JOHN  P.  WOOD 
The  Clerk  called  the  Wll  (H.R.  27M) 
for  the  relief  of  J<rfin  P.  Wood  ot  New- 
port News,  Va, 


MODOC  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  2753) 
to  authorize  suits  against  the  United 
States  to  quiet  title  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  Modoc  County.  Calif. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
person  claiming  any  right,  title,  or  Interest 
in  or  to  real  property  situated  In  the  bed  or 
former  bed  of  Pelican  Lake,  also  known  as 
Cowhead  Lake.  In  township  47,  range  17. 
Modoc  County,  California,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  bring  a  suit  against  the  United  States 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  tar  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Northern  District  of 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REAR  ADM.  WALTER  B.  DAVIDSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1395) 
for  the  relief  of  Rear  Adm.  Walter  B. 
Davidson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Bear 
Admiral  Walter  B.  Davidson,  United  States 
Navy,  retired,  is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $21,475.17, 
which  amount  represents  the  total  of  over- 
payments of  retired  pay  during  the  period 
beginning  November  13,  1968.  and  ending 
August  21,  1961,  while  the  said  Walter  B. 
Davidson  was  employed  by  the  Western  Con- 
tract Furnishers  of  San  Francisco,  California, 
and  that  concern  was  engaged  in  certain  con- 
tract work  for  the  United  States.  In  the 
audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  any 
amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Rear  Admiral  Walter  B.  Davidson, 
United  States  Navy,  retired,  the  amount  cer- 
tified to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  withheld  from  him 
by  the  United  States  on  account  of  the  liabil- 
ity referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
and  In  addition  such  amounts  as  represent 
the  balance  of  retired  pay  otherwise  due  for 
the  above  period.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
the  said  Walter  B.  Davidson  against  the 
United  States  for  amounts  withheld  from  his 
retired  pay  on  account  of  the  liability  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated In  this  section  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


MRS.  GENEVA  H.  TRISLER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2268) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Geneva  H.  Trisler. 

There  being  no  ctojection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  barring  of  clainu  against  the 
United  States",  approved  October  9,  1940 
(31  use.  71a,  237),  are  waived  with  respect 
to  the  claim  of » Mrs.  Geneva  H.  Trisler  of 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  for  additional  com- 
pensation due  as  a  salary  adjustment  for 
service  performed  as  a  clerk  at  the  Baton 
Rouge.  Louisiana,  poet  office  during  the  period 
November  1,  1949,  through  May  7,  1962,  If 
such  claim  Is  received  In  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  within  the  one-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i>assed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  JESSE  FRANKLIN  WHITE 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  2751) 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Franklin 

White. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 15  to  20,  inclusive,  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  are  hereby  waived 
In  favor  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Franklin  White,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  and  her  claim 
for  compensation  for  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Jesse  Franklin  White,  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
died  on  August  28,  1932,  shall  be  acted  upon 
under  the  remaining  provisions  of  such  Act, 
as  amended.  If  she  files  such  claim  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Employees' 
Compensation)  within  six  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  this  Act 
for  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEROY  SMALLENBERGER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4773) 
for  the  relief  of  referee  in  bankruptcy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  shall  pay.  out  of  any  appropriation 
available  for  payment  of  salaries  of  referees 
in  bankruptcy  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  Leroy  Smallenbcrger,  a  ref- 
eree in  bankruptcy  for  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Western  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, a  retroactive  increase  in  salary  from 
$7,500  per  year  for  service  as  a  part-time 
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referee  to  $15,000  a  year  for  service  as  a  full- 
time  referee  far  the  period  July  1,  19«a, 
through  October  17,  1969.  inelwlTe. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leroy  Smallen- 
berger,  a  referee  In  bankruptcy." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MRS.   MARJORIE  CURTIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (HH.  4811) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marjorle  Curtis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  Jyy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
..  Jtepresentatitfe*    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In   the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Curtis,  of  La  Monte.  Missouri,  the 
ram  ci  $1,000  In  full  settlement  of  her  claims 
•gainst  the  United  States  for  Inconvenience 
and  disruption  Incident  to  the  crash  of  a 
B-47  aircraft  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
on  her  farm  on  February  27, 195S,  and  in  fur- 
ther settlement  of  all  her  claims  for  personal 
Injurlee,  pain,  and  suffering  traceable  to  that 
crash.    These  claims  are  not  cognizable  un- 
der the  provisions  of  law  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act:  Provided. 
That  no  part  of  either  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  accotmt 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 
claim  settled  by  the  payment  of  such  stun, 
and  the  same  shall  be  xuUawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.      Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nUsdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordei-ed  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ment  on  any  portion  thereof  and  to  Issue 
patent  for  the  lands  to  the  entryman  upon 
the  entryman 's  compliance  with,  and  subject 
to.  the  homestead  laws  applicable  to  public 
lands  in  Alaska,  and  upon  the  entryman's 
payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  lot  12  and  the  south 
twenty  acres  of  lot  13.  as  determined  by  tl»e 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  of  the  date  ap- 
proval of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  2293)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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at  the  United  States,  pursiumt  to  aecti«« 
206(b)  of  the  Act.  subject  to  all  the  coodT 
tions  in  that  section  relaUng  to  ellgibu^* 
phans."  ^" 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroMMi 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  tee 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


to 


KAZIMHaiZ   KRUPINSKI 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1206) 
for  the  relief  of  Kazimlerz  Krupinski. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section 
212(a)  (9)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Kazimlerz  Krupinski  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  he  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEO  F.  REEVES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2293)  to 
validate  the  homestead  entries  of  Leo 
P.  Reeves. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  similar 
Senate  bill.  S.  394.  be  considered  in  Ueu 
of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  status  of  lots  3  and  4.  sec- 
tion 1,  township  4  north,  range  11  west  and 
lot  12  and  the  south  twenty  acres  of  lot  13, 
section  31.  township  5  north,  range  10  west, 
Seward  meridian.  Alaska,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  homestead  laws  relating  to  set- 
tlement on  entered  lands,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  consider  that  the  homestead  entries 
of  Leo  P.  Reeves  of  Soldatna,  Alaska,  Anchor- 
age 031423  and  034503  became  valid  and 
subsisting  as  to  the  above-described  lands 
as  of  the  date  of  said  Reeves'  actual  settle- 


CLARA  G.   MAGGIORA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1237) 
for  the  relief  of  Clara  Q.  Maggiora. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIO  RODRiaUES  PONSECA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.r.  1332) 
for  the  relief  of  Mario  Rodrigues  Ponseca 
There  being  no  objection,  the  aerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child.  Mario  Rodrigues  Ponseca.  ihau 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bora 
alien  child  of  Mario  Rodrigues  Fonseca  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  sm 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  in 
the  administration  of  the  Inunigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Mario  Rodri^rues  Ponaeca 
may  be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petlUon  filed  in  hu 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario  OoncalTea 
Fonseca,  cltlxens  of  the  United  SUtes,  pur- 
suant to  section  a06(b)  of  the  Act,  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  in  that  section  relaUng 
to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MISS  ANN   SUPER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  1275) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ann  Super. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Ann  Super  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  minor  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Steve  Super,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  pcu-ents  of 
the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  claxi&e 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  in  the  administraUon  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Ann  Super  may 
be  classified  as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the 
Act,  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed  in  her 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Super,  citizens 


VAGHARSHAG  O.  DANIEUAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  136«) 
for  the  relief  of  Vagharshag  O.  Daniel- 
ian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  CTerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  N«- 
tionallty  Act,  Vagharshag  O.  Danielian  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quou  U 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1960 
(74  Stat.  604) .  Vagharshag  Hovannes  Daniel- 
ian shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
paroled  into  the  United  States  on  the  date 
of  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act,  at  provided 
for  In  the  said  Act  of  July  14,  1060." 


to. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


r- 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume.  was  read  tbe  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vag- 
harshag Hovannes  Danielian." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

JANET   LUNDIE   FARMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HM.  1393) 
for  the  relief  of  Janet  Lundie  Farmer. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepresentatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 (a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Janet  Lundie  Parmer  may  be  issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  If  she  is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act.  under  such  conditions  and  controls 
which  the  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare*  may  deem 
necessary  to  Impose:  Provided,  That,  unless 
tbe  beneficiary  is  entitled  to  care  under  chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Ckxle, 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking, 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act:  Provided 
further.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only 
to  a  ground  for  ezclus^n  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  tp  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Theresa  Lasanis." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LUBA  SIEDLECKI  SIMON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1734) 
for  the  relief  of  Luba  Siedleckl  Simon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Luba  Siedleckl  Simon  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
of  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
numl}er  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  sections  203 (a) 
(2)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Luba  Siedleckl  Simon  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dave  Simon, 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BARBARA   THERESA   LA2:ARUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1518) 
for  the  relief  of  Mazine  Angela  Lazanis 
Provost  and  Barbara  Theresa  Lazarus. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
tbe  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(3)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
children,  Maxlne  Angela  Lazarus  Provost  and 
Barbara  Theresa  Lazarus,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
children  of  Hazel  and  Dudley  Lazarus,  law- 
fully resident  aliens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natiu-al  parents  of  the 
beneficiaries  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
parenuge,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlonaUty  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  lines  4  and  6,  strike  out  the 
language  "the  children,  Maxlne  Angela  Laz- 
arus Provost  and"  and  substitute  "the  minor 
chUd,". 

On  page  1.  line  7,  strike  out  the  word 
"children'  and  substitute  the  word  "child". 

On  page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  the  word 
"beneficiaries"  and  substitute  the  word 
"beneficiary". 

The    committee    amendments    were     to 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
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ASSUNTA  DILELLA  CODELLA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1736) 
for  the  relief  of  Assunta  DiLella  Codella. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  InunigraUon  and  NationaUty  Act,  the 
minor  chUd,  Assunta  DiLella  Codella  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Codella, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  stattu  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  ovjt  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Assunta  DiLella 
Codella  may  l>e  classified  as  an  eligible 
orphan  within  the  meaning  of  section  101 
(b)(l)(P)  of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  filed  in  her  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  A.  Codella,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PONG  YONG  JIN  (ALSO  KNOWN  AS 
PANG  YONG  CHIN) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3629) 
for  the  relief  of  Pong  Yong  Jin  (also 
known  as  Pang  Yong  Chin) . 

There  being  no  objection  the  CHerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United^^States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Inmilgration  and  Na- 
Uonallty  Act,  Pong  Tong  Jin  (also  known 
as  Pang  Yong  Chin)  may  be  classified  as  an 
eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  aaid  Act  and  a 
petition  may  be  fUed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
A.  Markbam.  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  behalf  of  the  said  Pong  Tong  Jin  (also 
known  as  Pang  Yong  Cbln)  pxu^uant  to 
section  205(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions 
in  that  section  relating  to  eligible  orphans. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  ime  6,  after  the  language  "sec- 
tion 101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the"  strike  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petiUon  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E>onald  A.  Markham,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  206(b)  of  the 
Act.  subject  to  all  the  conditions  in  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  eligible  orphans." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  OLGA  MARIE  FERRER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  74)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga  Marie  Ferrer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  title  m  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Doctor  Olga  Marie  Ferrer 
(Al 2539965)  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  on  May  17.  1947. 
and  to  have  complied  with  the  residential 
and  physical  presence  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 316  of  the  said  Act. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk  s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feichan:  Add 
the  following  at  the  end  of  the  bill : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  Private  Law  87-673  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  'For  the  purposes  of  section 
316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Doctor  Mehmet  Vecihi  Kalaycioglu  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  complied  with 
the  residential  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  that  section  of  the  said  Act.'  " 

Amend  the  title  to  read:  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens." 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  if  this  has  been  cleared  with  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary on  this  side. 
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Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Yes.  It  has  been 
cleared. 

Mr.  AVERY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  PeighanJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  call  of  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMTTTSE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  untU  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  39 1 

M<Ht  Flnnegan  Morton 

Alger  Flno  pirnle 

Anderflon  Pjgarty  PoweU 

Asplnall  Forrsster  Rou«<h 

Ayres  Gary  st.  Oeorge 

Beermann  Hagan.  Ga.  Scott 

Bennett.  Fla.  H  Uleclt  Shelley 

Bolton,  Hansen  Short 

Frances  P.  Harris  Smith.  Iowa 

Bruce  Harvey.  Ind.  Smith.  Va. 

Buckley  Healey  Steed 

Collier  Hoeven  Taylor 

Conte  Jensen  Teague.  Tex. 

Dawson  Kee  Thompeon,  N  J 

Denton  Macdonald  Utt 

EMggs  Madden  Walter 

Dlngell  Morrison 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  rollcaU  382  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quortim. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 
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PROVIDING  THAT  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  BE  LIMITED  TO  PER 
DIEM  ALLOWANCES  AND  NECES- 
SARY TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  331  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on   the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  245)   to  provide 
that  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to 
per  diem   allowances  and   necessary   trans- 
portation   costs    in    connection    with    travel 
outside  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  (Mrder  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.    After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on   House   Administration,    the   bUl 
shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.    It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the   intervention   of  any   point   of 
order  the  amendments  recommended  by  the 
CtHnmlttee    on    House    Administration    now 
printed  in  the  bill.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with   such   amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and   the  previous  ques- 
Uon  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 


PROVIDING  THAT  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS  BE  LIMITED  TO  PER 
DIEM  ALLOWANCES  AND  NECES- 
SARY TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  consideration  of  this  resolution,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  245)  providing  that 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to 
per  diem  allowances  and  necessary 
transportation  costs  in  connection  with 
travel  outside  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule, 
waiving  points  of  order  against  the  reso- 
lution, and  committee  amendments, 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  the  Committee  on  Rules 
in  considering  certain  authorizing  reso- 
lutions for  committees  of  the  House  to 
conduct  investigations  provided  certain 
limitations  on  the  committees.    In  some 
instances  those  committees  which  did 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  matters  re- 
quiring foreign  travel  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  what  are  known  as  counterpart 
funds.    In  other  instances  those  commit- 
tees which   did  have  Jurisdiction  over 
matters   requiring   foreign   travel,    the 
committee  provided  that  such  commit- 
tees   would    have    to    use    counterpart 
funds;  the  expenses  involved  in  such  for- 
eign travel  would  be  reported  and  the 
committee  would  be  limited  to  actual 
costs  and  the  expenses  of  the  members  of 
a  committee  authorized  to  travel  abroad 
could  not  be  more  than  the  regular  per 
diem  allowance  rates  established  or  au- 
thorized by  the  standardized  Govern- 
ment travel  regulations. 

The  provision  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did  not  apply  to  all  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House  nor  to  committees  in 
the  other  body.    According  to  the  testi- 


mony presented  to  the  Committee  #». 
Rules  by  the  chairman  of  the  Hoim. 
Committee  on  Administration  andS 
ranking  member  the  objective  of  S 
pending  resoluUon,  House  Joint  ResohT 
tion  245,  is  to  provide  a  realistic  and 
orderly  procedure  in  the  expendltureof 
funds  by  committees  engaged  In  foreltn 
travel  and  to  provide  for  the  reportiS 
of  those  expenditures  to  the  Houseicrf 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  on  this  side  of  the  House 
I  urge  its  adoption  so  that  the  resolution 
can  be  fully  discussed  on  the  floor  of  th» 
House.  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  m 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (ifr 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen^ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Browh], 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker  i 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ThornberryI.  has  explained 
this  nile  very  ably  and  well. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  245 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate,  and 
waives  all  points  of  order. 

The  joint  resolution  would  control  to 
a  certain  extent,  or  regulate  I  might  say 
travel  allowances  granted  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  may  be  traveling  abroad 
and  to  require  Members  of  Congress  di- 
rectly or  through  their  committees  or 
Otherwise,  to  make  full  and  complete 
reports  as  to  expenditures  they  make  In 
connection  with  such  travel  and  for 
lodging,  housing,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resoluUon  in  my 
opinion  Is  a  very  reasonable  one 
Whether  or  not  it  will  correct  some  of 
the  situations  that  have  been  the  cause 
of,  or  the  reasons  for,  complaints  that 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
as  to  some  abuses  that  may  or  may  not 
have  taken  place.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  this  joint  resolution 
which  of  course  is  the  same  as  a  bllli 
will  have  the  effect  of  law— will  receive 
the  approval  of  another  body.  But  I  do 
believe  it  should  receive  the  approval  of 
both  branches  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  certain  it  should  and  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  an 
honest  endeavor,  and  a  real  effort,  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration 
and  the  author  of  this  legislaUon.  to  pre- 
vent any  such  future  abuses,  so  far  as 
travel  allowances  and  other  travel  ex- 
penses, are  concerned  by  those  who  may 
visit  foreign  shores  as  representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add,  if 
I   may,    this   legislation    would    supple- 
ment to  a  great  extent  the  rules  adopted 
by  this  House  several  weeks  ago  as  to 
foreign  travel,  which  requires  the  vari- 
ous committees  of  the  House  to  come 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  and  to  Jus- 
tify any  requests  they  may  make  to  travel 
abroad,  whether  the  authority  and  priv- 
ilege is  to  be  extended  to  a  full  commlt- 
mittee  or  a  subcommittee.    The  House 
Committee  on   Rules   has   been  rather 
penurious.  I  might  say.  in  giving  author- 
ity for  foreign  travel  to  some  of  the  com- 
mittees that  have  applied  therefor,  and 


has  limited  the  number  of  tripe  or  the 
number  of  Members  of  Comcreaa  who 
may  travel  abroad  during  the  present 
Congress. 

This  resolution  will,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  supplement  and  strengthen 
these  rules  and  give  further  control  over 
ofDclal  travel  so  not  only  Members  of 
Congress,  but  the  public  as  well,  can 
know  Just  what  any  Individual  Member 
of  Congress  may  have  spent  on  any  trip 
he  may  make  outside  the  United  States, 
If  authorized  by  the  Rules  of  the  House 
to  make  such  a  trip  or  to  engage  In  such 
travel. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  this  resolution  is 
passed,  ^111  it  lend  encoui-agement  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  take  a  Junket 
abroad? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     The  gentleman 

from  Ohio  has  not  taken  a  Junket,  that 
he  knows  of,  at  any  time  since  he  has 
been  in  Congress,  some  25  years.  But  if 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  should  decide 
to  break  his  own  rule  and  go  on  a  long 
Junket,  as  I  have  heard  whispered  he 
nuiy,  I  might  be  inclined  to  Join  him  in 
looking  over  the  world  situation.  Other- 
wise, I  would  not.  If  I  did  Join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  I  would  do  so  only  to 
be  certain  that  the  rules  as  adopted  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  reported  to  t,he 
House  and  adopted  by  the  House,  and 
as  this  particular  Joint  resolution  pro- 
vides, be  observed  strictly  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  as  I  am  sure  they  would 
be,  for  he  is  a  very  conscientious  public 
servant  as  well  as  a  delightful  compan- 
ion and  an  able  legislator. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  House  Joint  Resolution  245, 
to  provide  that  Members  of  Congress 
shall  be  limited  to  per  diem  allowances 
and  necessary  transportation  costs  in 
connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
245,  with  Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  resolution  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is 
with  considerable  satlsfacUon  that  I 
present  to  you  this  legislation  imani- 
mously  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

House  Joint  ResoluUon  245  has  been 
studied  long  and  carefully  in  an  effort 
to  meet  every  conceivable  situation 
which  might  arise  in  connection  with  ex- 
penditures for  foreign  travel  by  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  and  employees  in  order 
that  accurate  accounttns  may  result. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  guarantee 
that  the  provisions  of  this  resolution  be 
applicable,  uniformly,  to  each  IZKlividual 
authorized  to  travel  outside  the  50  States 
of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  call  attention  to 
the  present  provision  of  law.  including 
reporting  and  accounting  procedures, 
which  I  think  will  p>oint  up  the  necessity 
for  a  better  system.  May  I  say  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  consideration  has  been 
given  to  this  matter  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  before  this  legislation 
was  introduced.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress,  and  even  in 
the  session  before.  It  being  realized  by 
many  that  present  provisions  are  inade- 
quate for  a  full  system  of  reporting. 
This  measure  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
Individual  Member  of  Congress  and  em- 
ployee who  wants  to  be  certain  a  full  ac- 
counting is  provided  luider  a  system 
adequate  for  the  purpose. 

Section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  provides  that 
local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  their  duties  when 
traveling  overseas. 

The  various  committees  are  required 
to  file  consolidated,  itemized  reports  with 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion or  the  Senate  Comm^ittee  on  Appro- 
priations, as  the  case  may  be,  which,  in 
turn,  prints  the  reports  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  within  10  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  reports. 

The  Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
Act  of  1961  requires  each  Member  of 
Congress  and  employee  of  the  several 
interparliamentary  groups,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member,  to  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunittee,  as  the  case  may 
be,  their  expenditures  In  attending  such 
conferences.  These  chairmen,  in  turn, 
report  as  they  do  at  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration,  In  the 
case  of  House  Members  and  Conunittee 
on  Appropriations  In  the  Senate. 

Under  the  present  provision  of  law, 
individuals  or  groups  are  authorized  to 
travel  on  the  basis  of  broad  language, 
which  provides  little  control  over  who 
may  travel  or  the  purpose  of  such  travel. 
There  Is  no  specific  celling  or  limitation 
on  the  amoimt  of  funds  available  for  ex- 
penses of  travel  overseas.  The  reF>oi-ting 
requirements  do  not  specify  the  length 
of  time  spent  in  any  given  country  or 
supporting  documentation  of  expendi- 
tures. Transportation  is  not  controlled 
and  there  is  no  check  or  audit  available 
in  connection  with  reported  expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  may  I 
make  clear  that  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration  receives  the  consolidated 
repKji-ts  from  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee authorizing  Members,  and  em- 
ployees, travel,  and  under  the  law,  our 
only  duty  and  authority  Is  to  place  such 
reports  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  House  Administration  Committee 
receives  no  supporting  receipts  or  vouch- 
ers, and  nothing  is  withheld  from  the 


public,  as  alleged  by  s<Mne  newspaper  re- 
porters and  columnists. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  leg- 
islation does  is  to  carry  forward,  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  to  cfMOipletion,  earllM* 
action  of  the  Congress  in  this  session 
which  amended  resolutions  from  those 
committees  requesting  authorization  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  greater  control 
of  foreign  travel  and  expenditures  of 
funds.  Appropriated  funds  of  some  com- 
mittees were  specifically  limited  to  pay- 
ment of  expenses  within  the  United 
States,  and  these  committees  were  pre- 
cluded from  using  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries. 
In  other  words,  they  were  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  amendment  placed  in  the  au- 
thorizing resolution  for  funds  to  travel 
abroad. 

A  second  provision  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  245  places  each  Member  of 
Congress  or  employee  on  a  per  diem  basis, 
traveling  outside  the  United  States, 
within  the  maximum  limits  as  set  by  the 
standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  As  you  know,  the  per  diem 
varies  from  country  to  country  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  cost  of  living.  Trans- 
portation charges  may  not  be  in  excess 
of  actual  costs,  and  no  appropriated 
funds  may  be  expended  to  defray  travel 
expenses  if  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  are  available. 

A  Member  or  employee  traveling 
abroad  must,  under  this  measure,  show 
the  number  of  days  spent  in  each  coun- 
try visited  and  the  amount  of  per  diem 
furnished  or  actual  cost  of  food  and 
lodging.  It  also  requires  the  identifica- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Government 
which  furnished  transportation.  Exist- 
ing law  now  requires  the  traveler  to  re- 
port the  amount  spent  for  transporta- 
tion, meals,  lodging  and  other  items  to 
his  committee. 

Since  some  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  do  not  require  specific 
authorization  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions and  since  some  committees  do  not 
plan  to  conduct  studies  abroad,  they  are 
not  required  to  go  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  for  authorization.  This 
measure  includes  such  committees,  the 
same  as  all  others. 

The  restrictions  on  travel  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  local  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  abroad,  as  accom- 
plished by  the  swition  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, do  not,  of  com^e,  extend  to  Mem- 
bers and  employees  of  the  other  body. 
House  Joint  Resolution  245  obviously  in- 
cludes the  other  body,  since  it  is  a  joint 
resolution  and  since  it  deals  with  organic 
law.  a  Joint  resolution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
necessary. 

Another  significant  requirement  in  this 
legislation  provides  the  direct  reporting 
of  expenditures  abroad  where  local  ctir- 
rency  or  appropriated  funds  are  utilized 
by  the  State  Department  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government  which  either 
clears  the  expenditure  of  such  local  ctir- 
rencles  or  which  draw  them  for  the  ex- 
penses of  Members  or  employees  so 
traveling.  Not  only  will  the  chairman 
of  the  various  committees  be  required  to 
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report  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration in  detail,  but  also  the  execu- 
tive departments  Involved,  and  in  most 
instances  it  will  be  the  State  Etepartment, 
reports  directly  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  both  reports 
filed  simultaneously  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord. 

The  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, let  me  repeat  and  to  perhaps  be 
helpful  in  correcting  some  misapprehen- 
sions of  certain  newspaper  writers  and 
columnists,  receives  nothing  in  the  way 
of  reports  of  expenditures  in  connection 
with  foreign  travel  it  does  not  put  in  the 
COKOtKSsiONAL  Rxc(Hu>.  We  becomc  a 
collection  agency,  so  to  speak,  for  them. 
That  Is  just  about  it.  We  get  no  sup- 
porting documentation  of  expenses. 
That  is  the  point. 

Now,  what  this  resolution  proposes  to 
do  is  to  require  the  chairman  to  make 
the  same  report  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  But  in  addi- 
tion— which  would  be  the  imusual 
thing — the  State  Department  which  in 
the  first  instance  issues  counterpart 
funds  to  the  Member,  reports  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  and 
those  reports  go  in  the  Congrkssional 
RxooRS  simultaneously.  Each  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  which  furnishes  or 
uses  local  currencies  or  appropriated 
fluids  for  or  in  connection  with  travel 
outside  the  United  States  must  rejwrt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  main  pro- 
visions in  this  measure  is  that  a  Mem- 
ber or  an  employee  may  travel  on  a  per 
diem  basis.  As  the  Members  know,  that 
varies  from  country  to  country.  But  the 
standardized  Government  travel  rate  is 
set  by  thep*  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  de- 
pending oh  the  cost  of  living  from  coun- 
try to  country.  This  provides  that  a 
Member  or  an  employee  may  travel  on 
a  per  diem  allowance,  plus  the  actual 
costs  of  transportation,  and  simply  re- 
port ttxe  number  of  days  he  spent  in 
coimtry  X.  Of  course  we  know  what 
the  per  diem  would  be  and  that  would 
come  through  the  State  Department. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  simplifies 
it. 

Mr,  Chairman,  in  the  event  it  is  de- 
termined this  is,  we  will  say,  an  im- 
possibility— I  doubt  if  that  is  ever  the 
case — ^but  if  it  works  a  hardship  and  the 
Member  or  the  employee  can  Justify  it 
he  may  pay  the  actual  cost  of  food  and 
lodging  supported  by  proper  dociunen- 
tatlon  showing  for  what  the  expense 
was  made.  In  other  words,  he  must 
submit  the  hotel  receipts  or  some  proof 
of  whatever  the  expenditure  may  be  and 
this  must  accompany  the  report  which 
he  makes  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Ldkewise,  and  corresf>ondingly,  he 
must  show  the  amount  of  local  currency 
or  appropriated  funds  expended  which 
is  reported  by  the  State  Department  or 
what  other  agency  of  the  executive  de- 
partment may  be  involved.  The  reason 
I  say  that  is  that  in  case  the  Defense  De- 
partment, for  instance,  wishes  to  show 
Members  of  Congress  certain  installa- 
tions aroimd  the  world  and  they  put 
them  on  a  special  mission  plane  and 
they  take  the  trip,  they  pick  up  the  tab 


and  the  Member  of  Congress  may  not 
have  anjrthing  to  do  with  the  expenses. 
But  the  Defense  Department  would  be 
required  to  report  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  as  to  the  cost.  If 
there  were  five  Members  on  the  trip  and 
they  were  together  all  the  time,  the  ac- 
tual cost  would  be  divided  by  five,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  operation  of 
an  airplane  would  also  be  figured. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  intended  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  that 
we  have  spent  long  and  rather  arduous 
hours  on  this  matter.  Many  of  us  have 
been  discussing  It  since  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  for  months  in  this  ses- 
sion. It  may  not  be  perfect.  I  do  not 
know.  But  we  have  tried  to  cover  every 
loophole  and  everything  else  tovolved  in 
order  to  simplify  the  procedures  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  fair  treatment  to 
anyone  who  has  legitimate  business  to 
travel  outside  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is,  I  repeat,  intended 
to  be  applicable  to  everyboidy  and  every- 
thing alike.  We  have  tried  to  look  at  it 
from  all  sides  and  from  bottom  to  top. 
We  think  we  have  it  in  such  shape  as  to 
be  worthy  and  important  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  though  the  actual 
bill  is  rather  wordy,  one  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  to  attempt  to  take 
care  of  every  situation  we  can  possibly 
conceive.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Group,  we  know, 
of  course,  that  those  are  unusual  in  that 
they  are  not  the  usual  Investigative  com- 
mittees or  the  usual  study  groups  which 
go  abroad.  There  are  times  when  I 
think  that  in  order  to  show  comity  and 
to  show  courtesy — they  are  authorized  to 
do  so  now,  and  I  take  no  great  issue  with 
it  at  all — they  may  have  to  make  extra 
expenditures  from  the  funds  which  are 
appropriated  to  those  various  groups. 
One  may  call  these  expenditures  expenses 
for  public  relations  or  entertainment. 
But  there  is  provision  made  here  for  it 
when  it  Is  properly  supported  by  receipts 
and  when  it  is  reported  to  show  how  every 
nickel  is  spent.  That  is  permitted.  We 
did  not  have  this  in  the  bill  at  first  and 
I  think  the  iraint  is  well  made.  I  have 
never  been  on  one  of  these  Interparlia- 
mentary Group  trips,  but  I  can  well  un- 
derstand that  there  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
ferences; those  conferences  do  not  run 
24  hours  a  day,  the  Members  are  there  In 
a  more  or  less  compact  group,  and  some 
of  these  expenses  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
his  committee  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress.  I  am  certainly  in 
favor  of  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  one 
specific  question.  As  I  understand  It 
now,  if  a  Member  of  Congress  takes  a 
trip  to  a  foreign  country  he  would  be 
given,  let  us  say  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  his  committee,  certain 
counterpart  funds  or  local  currencies  by, 
let  us  say,  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  At  the  present  time  is 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  State 
Department  gives  the  Representative 
given  any  publicity? 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  Only  the  piUjlicit* 
that  is  available  from  the  report  whl^ 
we  put  in  the  Record.  But  we  have  oo 
way  of  knowing  the  reports  are  accurate- 
and  when  I  say  that  I  am  not  casting 
aspersions  upon  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  has  traveled  or  who  seeks  to 
travel.  These  things  can  be  complicated 
I  well  know,  as  does  anybody  who  h«8 
been  outside  the  country,  that  you  do  not 
have  a  "mEin  Friday"  at  your  elbow  aU 
the  time  to  keep  books  for  you.  i  can 
see  where  mistakes  can  easily  be  made 
But  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  people 
who  keep  account  of  these  counterpart 
funds  overseas,  in  our  embassies ;  that  is 
their  business,  and  as  I  said  before,  they 
report  to  the  State  Department  which 
reports  directly  to  the  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  In  other  words,  if 
this  bill  passes,  a  report  will  be  made 
directly  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

Mr.  BURLESON.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  think  that  Is  a 
very  good  feature  of  this  bill  I  think 
the  disposition  of  that  money  should  be 
given  to  the  gentleman's  committee  and 
as  I  understand  it,  that  will  be  included 
in  the  Record  as  a  matter  of  iivformatlon. 

Mr.  BURLESON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  our  colleague  on  the  coounittee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Does  not  the  great 
desirability  of  this  joint  resolution,  at 
we  worked  on  it,  come  from  the  fact  that 
we  establish  here  a  firm  set  of  ground 
rules  that  everybody  will  have  to  live  up 
to  and  that  we  provide  for  a  full  dis- 
closure. If  those  two  things  are  true, 
then  automatically  If  somebody  violates 
them  the  spotlight  is  on  them.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  not  then  reflect 
on  the  other  Members  who  may  havt 
used  these  funds  because  they  will  have 
complied  with  the  rules  of  Congress.  Is 
not  that  all  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  case  succinctly.  That  Is  the 
goal  and  purpose,  yes. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  about  the  authorization 
for  travel  luider  the  proposed  legislation. 
In  other  words,  at  the  present  time  the 
authorization  for  travel  is  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  particular  committee. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Are  there  any 
changes  proposed  in  this  legislation  as  to 
such  authorization  for  travel? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  There  are  no 
changes  in  that  respect.  The  chairmen 
of  the  various  committees  would  con- 
tinue to  authorize  travel  for  members  of 
the  committee  when  the  committee  itself 
is  authorized  to  conduct  studies  and  in- 
vestigations overseas.  The  authoriza- 
tion would  still  come  from  the  chairman 
of  the  particular  committee  Just  as  it 
does  at  the  present  time. 
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uir  MONAGAN.    In  other  words  then.         Mr.  0*HARA  of  Michigan.     That  is 
if  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  res-     based  on  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  per 
i.^ion  of  the  House  of  Representatives     diem  rates  for  ExecuUve  employees? 
SlauSorize  such  travel.  Mr.  BURLESON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  BURLESON.  Not  if  the  commit- 
tee itself  has  been  authorized  to  travel 
outside  the  50  States  of  the  United  States 
bv  the  Committee  on  Rules.  , 

Mr  MONAGAN.  And  there  would  be 
no  need  for  a  specific  resolution  for  any 
parUcular  trip? 

Mr  BURLESON.  There  may  be  sit- 
uaUons  where  if  a  committee  is  not 
authorized  to  travel  outside  the  50  Stetes, 
then  it  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  bring- 
ing a  resolution  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  authorize  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  such  a  conunittee  to  travel  out- 
side and  that  has  been  done  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  Of  course,  in 
that  event  the  purpose  of  the  travel  and 
the  names  of  the  Members  and  people 
involved,  and  so  forth,  would  be  sub- 
mitted and  it  would  be  a  matter  then 
for  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  to  decide. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. _.    .  .,, 

Mr.  WRIGHT.     Mr.  Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  for  having 
drafted  and  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  piece  of  legislation.  This  is 
a  needed  piece  of  legislation.  Certainly 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
keep  its  own  house  clean.  Surely  I  am 
confident  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  body  need  no 
such  restrictions  for  them  to  maintain 
the  self-restraint  and  responsible  posi- 
tion that  they  should  maintain.  How- 
ever, the  House  of  Representatives  can- 
not afford  even  a  few  illustrations  of 
irresponsible  conduct,  as  they  do  reflect 
on  the  Integrity  of  this  great  institution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  So  far 
as  it  goes  I  think  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  House  today  Is  a  fine 
and  well-drafted  piece  of  legislation. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  will  recall  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  contained  some  of  the  same  pro- 
visions and  I  conunend  the  chairman  on 
the  good  Job  he  has  done  in  drafting 
the  bin.  I  believe  insofar  as  the  Joint 
resolution  relates  to  foreign  travel  It 
provides  a  systematic  means  whereby  the 
public  may  have  the  spotlight  focused  on 
activities  of  Members  of  Congress.  It 
does  no  good  to  complain  about  "living 
in  a  goldfish  bowl."  That  is  what  it 
is  supposed  to  be  and  we  knew  it  when 
we  entered  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Is  It  true 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  traveling  in 
another  coimtry  may,  if  he  so  wishes, 
take  the  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of 
the  actual  sub.sistence  ? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    Tlaat  is  correct. 


Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  And  if  he 
chooses  not  to  accept  per  diem,  he  will 
be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  cost  of 
lodging,  food,  and  so  forth,  so  long  as 
he  accounts  for  such  expenditures? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  correct,  and 
receipts  showing  such  expenditures 
must  accompany  the  Member's  report. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Will  there 
be  any  review  of  the  legitimacy  of  these 
ex[>enditures  if  the  Member  chooses  not 
to  use  the  per  diem  allowance?  That  is. 
would  there  be  any  review  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  amount  he  might  spend 
on  food  and  lodging? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
means  whether  there  would  be  any  re- 
view, whether  there  would  be  an  audit,  of 
course  an  audit  of  the  amount  would 
come  through  our  State  Department. 

But  there  would  be  no  review  as  such. 
The  joint  resolution  gives  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  no  author- 
ity to  pass  upon  whether  an  expenditure 
is  legitimate  or  not.  We  would  pro- 
pose— I  caruiot  speak  for  my  conunittee 
on  this — that  in  the  case  the  gentleman 
mentions  the  exF>endltures  for  actual 
subsistence  allowance  and  actual  trans- 
portation costs  would  be  supported  by 
receipts  that  would  be  made  public. 
That  would  be  the  ultimate,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing  up 
the  bill  from  his  committee.  I  think  it 
represents  a  real  step  forward.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  go  further  however  and 
provide  with  greater  certainty  that  there 
can  be  no  lavish  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  may 
advise  the  gentleman  that  he  has  used 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
hope  that  subsequent  legislation,  based 
on  experience  under  this  bill,  will  per- 
mit us  to  establish  ironclad,  but  work- 
able, guarantees  that  there  will  be  no 
p>ossibility  of  extravagance,  no  possibility 
that  the  Congress  will  be  embarrassed  in 
the  future.  Again.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  out  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  this 
provides  for  a  breakdown  of  miscella- 
neous spending  or  miscellaneous  expense 
items? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Thei-e  will  be  no 
miscellaneous  items,  if  the  intent  of  this 
measure  is  carried  out.  That  Is  not  an 
Item  under  this  bill.  A  traveler  may  take 
his  per  diem  or  actual  subsistence  costs 
and  transportation  costs,  there  is  no  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  are  now  spending 
miscellaneous  funds.  These  ai*e  not 
broken  down  as  to  what  they  are  spent 
for.  This  bill  does  not  deal  with  mis- 
cellaneous spending? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  We  are  trying  to 
get  away  from  miscellaneous  spending. 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Does  not  this  bill 
eliminate  such  an  item? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  what  we  in- 
tend it  should  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  bill  provides 
they  must  state  the  number  of  days  in 
each  country;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURLESON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question: 

As  of  now,  these  reports  must  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record 
within  60  days  after  the  convening  of  a 
session.    Why  the  extension  to  90  days? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  State  Depart- 
ment tells  us  it  takes  considerable  time 
to  get  these  reports  together.  They  sug- 
gest they  should  have  a  3-months*  period 
to  collect  all  of  the  flgm-es  and  make  a 
recapitulation.  One  thing,  they  have  to 
translate  the  dollar  equivalent  In  foreign 
currency,  and  It  takes  scHne  time  to  con- 
vert values  of  foreign  currencies  into  dol- 
lars. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  they 
give  for  asking  to  have  this  period  of 
time  in  which  to  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  knowledge  of  this  State  Department 
special  account  under  19-PT-561? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  having  brought  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor.  The  subcommittee  and 
the  full  conunittee  have  acted  In  good 
faith  on  what  I  think  is  workable,  for- 
ward-looking legislation.  I  hope  the 
House  will  be  in  complete  accord  and 
support  the  position  of  the  committee 
and  our  able  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  and  pass 
this  legislation  today. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee travels  on  appropriated  funds  rather 
than  using  counterpart  funds  in  some 
of  the  countries  where  we  have  a  bal- 
ance. The  reason  for  this  was  that  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missom-i 
[Mr.  Cannon]  has  laid  down  certain  con- 
ditions. Does  It  mean,  by  the  passage 
of  this  joint  resolution,  notwithstanding 
his  views,  if  members  of  the  Appropii- 
ations  Conunittee  travel  in  a  coimtry  in 
which  we  have  a  balance  or  counterpart 
funds,  those  funds  are  to  be  used  rather 
than  dollars  in  those  countries? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  answer  is  "Yes, " 
except  you  use  the  word  "balance." 
There  is  another  reference  to  "excess." 
In  the  bin  we  use  the  word  "available." 
Now,  we  do  have  counterpart  funds  in 
places  where  they  say  they  need  a  cer- 
tain backlog  for  their  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. If  there  are  counterpart  funds 
sufficient  to  do  that  but  not  8u£Bcient 
for  the  expenditures  which  we  are  deal- 
ing with  hei-e,  then  they  say  they  are  not 
available;  in  other  words,  they  are  not 
available  for  this  purpose. 
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But.  to  get  back  specifically  to  your 
questlon,  it  does  require  that  where 
counterpart  funds  are  available,  they 
shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  appropriated 
funds. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  make  that  decision? 
Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  One  further  point. 
You  mentioned  the  utilization  of  military 
aircraft  and  prorating  that  over  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Member  of  Congress.  Does 
that  mean  If  a  Member  of  either  body 
takes  a  trip,  for  example,  to  Africa  and 
only  one  Member  utilizes  a  military 
plane,  that  the  cost  of  that  entire  trip 
would  be  charged  to  that  Member  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  The  cost  would  be 
charged  to  him  as  based  on  a  rate  chart 
prepared  by  MATS  which  lists  an  aver- 
age cost  figure  for  flights  from  the  United 
States  to  various  foreign  countries.  The 
transportation  cost  would  be  taken  from 
this  rate  chart  and  would  be  the  same 
regardless  of  the  munber  of  passengers. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  miyself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  our  distinguished  chairman,  has 
explained  this  bill  very  well.  Now.  it 
Just  further  refines  the  system  of  ac- 
coimting,  the  expenditiu-e  of  public 
fundjs  that  are  used  by  Members  of  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  employees  of  the 
House  in  traveling  outside  the  United 
States.  The  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minlstratl(m  now  does  place  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  all  the 
information  we  receive.  This  is  an  ef- 
fort to  get  additional  information  which 
will  further  explain  and  document  the 
expenditures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  member  of 
our  committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kri.],  who  has 
worked  very  hard  on  this  legislation,  and 
as  the  result  of  his  woiic  and  under- 
standing, has  been  able  to  have  a  com- 
mittee tunendment  included  which  would 
prevent  travel  outside  the  United  States 
of  Members  of  either  body  who  are  trav- 
eling after  the  November  election  in  any 
one  case  and  who  will  not  be  back  in  the 
succeeding  Congress  so  that  we  can  take 
advantage  of  his  or  her  observation,  a 
so-called  lame  duck  amendment,  which 
I  think  is  extremely  worthwhile  and 
good.  I  want  to  commend  our  colleague 
from  Iowa. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  if  this  bill  covers  all  committees  of 
the  House,  including  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  employees  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman  from  New  York,  that  it  covers 
each  and  every  committee  and  each  and 
every  employee  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Mrs.  KELLY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOKl. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Burleson  J . 

I  think  possibly  it  would  be  easier  to 
understand  the  implications  of  this  bill 
if  specific  instances  were  cited  rather 
than  talking  in  generalities.  On  March 
11  of  this  year  our  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  filed  a 
report  which  many  of  us  did  not  feel 
was  correct  in  all  of  its  details.  In  fact 
I  have  outlined  specific  errors  to  this 
body  but  no  correction  has  been  made. 
The  main  roadblock  I  found  in  checking 
through  these  accounts  was  the  fact  that 
although  the  State  Department,  in  its 
report  to  the  chairman  of  my  committee 
on  February  28  gave  in  detail  an  account- 
ing of  the  counterpart  funds  which  were 
expended  by  our  committee,  this  report 
was  not  available  to  myself  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  or  to  any  Member  of 
the  Congress,  it  is  my  understanding, 
except  to  the  chairman.  The  problem 
here,  as  I  see  it.  can  be  met  by  this  bill. 
I  believe,  and  I  would  ask  the  chairman 
to  elucidate  a  little  bit  on  one  point  that 
he  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  check  on 
the  actual  expenditure  of  counterpart 
funds  at  the  present  time.  If  the  report 
is  not  correctly  filed,  little  can  be  done. 
The  State  Department  takes  the  very 
pnver  position,  I  believe,  that  they  re- 
port to  the  person  whom  the  Congress 
designates  them  to  report  to  and,  there- 
fore, they  will  not  give  me  any  report 
on  funds  expended. 

Would  the  chairman  of  the  Canmittee 
on  House  Administration,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  tell  me  if 
imder  this  bill  the  reports  that  are  made. 
for  example,  the  report  of  February  28 
from  the  State  Department  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  would 
henceforth  also  be  made  to  the  Com- 
mittee Of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bttrle.son],  is  chairman,  and 
then  go  into  the  Recois  as  reported? 
Mr.  BURLESON.  The  answer  is 
"Yes."  The  same  reporting  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  author- 
izes the  traveling  in  the  first  instance 
will  continue  as  a  requirement.  But  in 
addition  and  at  the  same  time,  under 
this  measure  the  State  Department  will 
also  report  directly  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  both  will  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  one  can 
verify  the  other.  There  will  be.  in  a 
sense,  a  duplication,  although  the  rules 
must  be  promulgated  to  carry  out  this 
act  if  and  when  it  is  finally  enacted. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  aie 
sure  the  committee  records  and  those 
of  the  State  Department  are  In  harmony. 
Duplicating  these  records  may  appear 
a  bit  ridiculoios  but  I  believe  it  desirable 
and  necessary  for  the  double  check. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Permit  me  to  say 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
it  does  not  sound  too  ridiculous  to  me. 
having  labored  for  2  months  to  do  this 
very  thing  and  I  certainly  shall  look 
forward  to  having  the  duplicate  report- 
ing.    Moreover,  I  want  to  commend  the 
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gentleman  for  his  handling  of  this  In 
I  know  that  we  wotild  not  have  this  2» 
islatlon  before  us  today  except  for  thi 
diligent  efforts  of  the  genUcman  fi2 
Texas.  The  American  people  will  to! 
predate  the  step  we  are  taking  to^ 
to  show  we  are  not  interested  in  pov^ 
trating  practices  which  may  be  a^M 
by  a  very  few  Members  of  this  body 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman."  t 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  txm 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  PultohI. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania  n* 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  sun 
that  the  same  travel  and  expense  rule 
Is  going  to  apply  to  each  body  (rf  the 
Congress.  Is  It  the  intent  of  the  peaBk 
who  will  serve  on  the  committee  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  between  the  t«o 
Houses,  the  ranking  committee  me&. 
bers  of  the  majority  and  of  the  ralnorto 
to  assure  us  that  there  uiU  be  no  duJ 
tinguishing  or  difference  between  the 
procedures  of  the  two  bodies  on  oar 
rights  or  oiu*  obligations  in  respect  to 
travel? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  genUeau 
will  yield,  t  shall  be  glad  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman's  question.  The  provlslcDi 
of  the  resolution  definitely  apply  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  It  is  antld- 
pated  and  designed  to  apply  to  everyooe 
Just  exactly  in  the  same  way  regardlca 
of  who  it  is,  what  he  does,  or  what  coa- 
mittee  he  serves  on. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (lir. 
Fulton]  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  this  shall  apply  equally 
to  Members  of  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  all  employees  of  the  entire  Congr«« 
suid  all  committees  of  the  entire  Coo- 
gress. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pcmisylvania  I  have 
another  question. 

I  notice  the  bill  specifically  mentioa, 
"within  the  60  States,"  and  "without  the 
50  states."  all  expenses  must  be  report- 
ed. But  it  does  not  In  any  respect  aj 
anything  about  the  colonies  or  posHi- 
sions  or,  might  I  say,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

How  are  those  UB.  dependencies  and 
the  Conunonwealth  under  this  bill  han- 
dled? Is  it  Intended  to  exclude  Puerto 
Rico? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield,  the  provisions  of  the  resec- 
tion apply  to  anything  outside  the  M 
States  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  it  would  include  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peruisylvanla.  A  trip 
to  Puerto  Rico  by  any  Member  of  the 
Hduse  or  the  Senate  will  require  specific 
authorization? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  I  want  to  make  tlie  point  that 
the  resolution  provides  that  travel  out- 
side the  50  States  of  the  United  SUte« 
must  be  authorized  by  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  would,  of 
course,  apply  to  a  trip  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
further  question  on  the  sending  out  td 
the  committees  that  can  travel  abroad: 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  every  member  of  every  com- 
mittee of  Congress  to  obtain  firsthaiul 
knowledge  of  problems  facing  our  coun- 
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try  at  home  and  abroad.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  national  Jurisdiction 
and  has  not  only  the  Jurisdictional  work 
on  his  conunittee  but  has  to  vote  on 
everything  that  every  conunittee  of  the 
House  reports  to  the  House  for  action. 
I  think  it  is  good  for  Members  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  firsthand, 
and  I  am  sori-y  to  see  this  limitation  to 
travel  by  only  certain  congressional  com- 
mittees, because  if  somebody  has  a  ques- 
tion on  a  foreign  policy  matter  the  Mem- 
ber should  have  the  duty  and  obligation 
to  study  and  investigate,  to  be  prepared 
lo  vote,  possibly  on  a  space  matter,  we 
may  even  want  to  send  them  into  orbit. 

One  point  I  make  is  this:  Why  is  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  of 
beii^  a  member  at  one  time,  restricted 
from  making  investigations  abroad?  In 
my  opinion,  as  soon  as  you  mention  XJS. 
civil  service,  it  Is  obvious  that  civil  serv- 
ice and  Oovertunent  employee  operations 
are  cerUinly  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  This  bill  which  has 
been  reported  out  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  authorization  of 
any  particular  committee  to  travel 
abroad.  The  resolution  simply  estab- 
lishes controls  over  travel  expenses  and 
reporting  requirements  applicable  to 
those  conmilttees  which  have  been  au- 
thorised to  travel  outside  the  50  States 
of  the  United  States  by  resolution  of  the 
House  or  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the 
conunittee.  There  has  been  some  talk 
about  miscellaneous  expenses.  From 
my  reading  and  study  of  the  report  and 
the  bill  I  see.no  provision  for  this.  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show,  if  I  am 
correct,  that  the  only  provision  is  for 
transportation,  per  diem,  lodging  and 
food  and  for  no  miscellaneous  expenses; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BURLESON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  congratulate  him  and  his  com- 
mittee on  his  work.  While  this  bill  will 
not  solve  the  broader  question  of  con- 
gressional ethics,  it  Is  at  least  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  question  was 
raised  earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  "Miscellaneous"  expenditure  is 
something  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
away  from. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  feel 
that  this  bill  is  an  excellent  biU  and 
should  receive  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  res- 
olution. House  Joint  Resolution  245,  is 
almost  identical  to  that  portion  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  356  which  I  Introduced 
dealing  with  foreign  travel. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]  .  and  his  great  committee 
for  promptly  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  House  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  businesslike 
approach  to  foreign  travel  by  Members 
of  Congress.    All  expenditures  of  these 


funds  should  be  subject  to  proper 
auditing.  Expenditures  for  foreign 
travel  by  Members  of  Congress  and  its 
employees  should  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  to  the  taxpayers  and 
to  all  of  the  Members  of  Congress.  We 
should  exercise  the  same  care  in  spend- 
ing taxpayers'  funds  abroad  as  we  do 
when  we  spend  our  own  personal  funds; 
and  I  might  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  do  handle  public  funds 
with  the  utmost  care. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  and  integrity  of  this  House,  and  I 
believe  this  timely  resolution  will  pass 
almost  unanimously. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson], 
chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  House 
Administration,  for  bringing  this  bill  up 
for  consideration  today.  As  one  who  has 
long  advocated  more  orderly  and  strin- 
gent requirements  with  respect  to  the  re- 
porting of  expenditures,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  committee  take  this  action.  The 
pending  bill  is  designed  to  require  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  travels 
abroad  on  official  business,  to  spend  only 
the  statutory  amount,  on  a  per  diem 
basis,  for  his  travel  and  sustenance.  It 
further  requires  that  a  detailed  repwrt 
of  such  ext>enditures  be  made  to  the 
Conunittee  on  House  Administration  and 
that  such  reports  be  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

In  view  of  the  repeated  reports  of 
abuses  by  some  Members  in  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  abroad,  this  legisla- 
tion has  become  highly  necessary.  The 
public  interest  will  be  served  by  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

There  is  one  other  abuse,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  which  is 
not  covered  by  this  legislation.  I  am  in- 
formed that  an  amendment  which  would 
correct  the  abuse  I  have  in  mind  would 
be  out  of  order  if  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill.  I  have  in 
mind  the  reports  that  some  Members 
employ  aids  who  do  not  actually  work 
in  their  ofiBces  in  Washington  or  in  the 
offices  they  establish  and  maintain  in 
their  districts.  It  is  conceivable  that 
there  might  be  an  extraordinary  situa- 
tion when  such  employment  might  be 
Justified.  That  could  be  the  case  where 
a  Member  finds  it  necessary  to  employ 
someone  to  do  fieldwork  or  conduct  an 
investigation  that  is  not  related  to  the 
Member's  ofDce.  It  is  also  possible  that 
some  Members  in  the  cities  maintain  of- 
fices over  the  line  in  an  adjoining  dis- 
trict, for  their  convenience.  It  seems  to 
me  that  in  cases  where  there  is  legiti- 
mate employment.  In  good  faith,  under 
such  conditions,  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection raised  to  that  practice. 

I  am  thinking,  however,  of  situations 
where  the  employed  person  does  not  ac- 
tually function  as  a  regular  employee, 
and  does  not  reside  in  the  district  rep- 
resented by  the  Member,  and  who  does 
not  actusdly  perfonn  regular  services. 

Since  any  employment  of  this  nature, 
where  the  employee  does  not  work  out  of 
a  Member's  oflBce,  either  in  Washington 
or  in  the  Member's  district,  creates  an 
extraordinary  situation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Congress 


to  provide  some  protection  against  abuses 
that  may  result  from  such  situations. 
Therefore,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  4334 
which  requires  a  Member,  who  employs 
someone  to  work  outside  of  his  district 
office,  and  outside  of  his  Washington  of- 
fice, to  first  make  application  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
permission  to  employ  such  a  person.  T^e 
committee  could  then  listen  to  the  Mem- 
ber's justification  for  such  extraordinary 
employment,  and  if  it  was  felt  Justified, 
the  committee  would,  of  course,  give  Its 
approval;  otherwise,  it  would  deny  the 
request. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. All  legitimate  employment 
would  be  protected,  and  at  the  same  time, 
protection  would  be  provided  against 
abuses  of  the  employment  privilege 
granted  by  the  Congress.  I  do  hope  that 
the  conunittee  to  which  this  bill  was  re- 
ferred will  give  it  careful  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time?  If  not.  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  part  of 
any  appropriation  shaU  be  available  for  pay- 
ment of  any  expenses  in  connection  with 
travel  outside  the  fifty  States  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia)  of  the  United  States 
of  any  standing,  select,  or  special  conunittee 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  Joint 
committee  of  Congress,  or  any  Member  or 
employee  of  any  such  ccnnmittee  or  Joln^ 
committee,  or  by  any  Member  or  employee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  acting  as  a  member 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  group  or 
delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Par- 
liamentary Conference,  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  the  Mex- 
ico-United States  InterparUamentary  Group, 
or  any  similar  InterparUamentary  group  of 
which  the  United  States  is  or  becomes  a 
member,  or  by  any  Member  or  employee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  acting  as  a  member 
or  employee  of  any  other  group  or  delega- 
tion now  or  hereafter  established  or  acting 
in  any  other  capacity  requiring  or  permitting 
travel  outside  the  fifty  States  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia) ,  except  in  accordance 
with  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Such  travel  must  be  authorized  by 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  case  of  any  committee  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  any  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  any  Member  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  serving  on 
any  interparliamentary  or  other  group  or 
delegation  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

(2)  Such  travel  must  be  authorized  by  res- 
olution of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  any 
conimlttee  of  the  Senate,  any  Joint  eommtt- 
tee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  and  any  Member  or 
employee  of  the  Senate  serving  on  any  inter- 
parliamentary or  other  group  or  delegation 
or  in  any  other  capacity. 

(3)  No  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
payment  of  expenses  in  connection  with  such  • 
travel,  other  than  transportation  costs,  if 
local  currencies  owned  by  the  United  States 
are  available  to  such  committee.  Joint  com- 
mittee, Member,  or  employee  for  payment  of 
such  expenses  in  accordance  with  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1054. 

(4)  Such  appropriation  shall  be  available 
only  for  payment  of  actual  reasonable  trans- 
portation costs  and  for  the  payment  of  per 
diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at 
rates  not  greater  than  the  maximum  dally 
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the  House  of  Repreeentattrea  In  the  caae  ct 
Members  or  employees  of  the  Bouse,  a  report 
aho«lng  all  amounts  expended  for  actxial 
tranq>ort&tlon  coats  and  for  per  diem  allow- 
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«HmccMouwi«5u«iiravex.  wanaponauon  coats  and  fOT  per  diem  allow-         "(2)  Such   currencies   shall   be   a»»ii.v. 

Each  Member  or  employee  expending  any     anoee  Including  by  dates  the  length  of  time     only  for  payment  of  actual  reaso^hiJ^r** 
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approprta 

outside  the  SO  States  (Including  the  District 
of  Columbia)  of  the  United  States  shall  re- 
port to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  au- 
thorising the  expenditure  the  amount  at  each 
expenditure  for  actual   transportation  oosts 
and  for  per  diem  allowance*  and  such  report 
shall  Include  dates  the  length  of  time  q>ent 
In  each  territory,  possession,  and  Common- 
wealth of  the  TTnlted  States  and  in  each  for- 
eign country.     For  the  purpose  of  this  re- 
port a  Btatement  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  per  diem  allowance  shall  be  considered 
a  sufflt^nt  itemization  of  any  expenditures 
nutde  fr<Mn  such  allowance.     If  transporta- 
tion was  fiu-nlshed  by  a  department,  agency, 
or  Instrxunentallty  of  the  United  States  the 
cost  of  such  transportation  shall  be  included 
In  such  report  at  the  value  assigned  it  by 
such  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality. 
Within  the  first  60  dajs  the  Congress  is  in 
session  In  each  ftalwviar  year,  the  chairman 
of  each  such  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  ot  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  report  which  shan  include  each 
rep<vt  submitted  to  him  by  a  Metnlaer  or 
employe*  under  this  section  detailing  ez- 
pendttores  of  such  Member  or  employee  dur- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year  together  with 
frwiBoH dated  totals  of  expenditures  and  such 
other    Information    as    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  at  Rep- 
resentattves    (If   the  comnalttee  l>e  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
a  Joint  committee  whoee  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if 
the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
Joint  conunlttee  whoee  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate)  may  require. 
Bach  Mich  report  submitted  by  a  committee 
■hall  be  published  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord within  10  legislative  days  after  it  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  the  caae  may  be.    If  any  such  report 
is  not  submitted  by  a  committee  within  the 
period  preacrlbed  by  this  section,  the  chalr- 
num  of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration or  Appropriations,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  have  a  statement  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  such  report  has 
not   been   so  submitted,   in   order    that   the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Senate,  aa  the 
case  may   be.   may  take  siich   action  aa  it 
deems  appropriate. 

Sac.  2.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the 
liCgtslatlve  Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1961 
(22  UjB.C  sec.  276c-l),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  United  States 
group  or  delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Or- 
ganization Parliamentary  Conference,  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamentary 
Group,  the  Mexico-United  States  InterparUa- 
mentary  Group,  or  any  similar  Interparlia- 
mentary group  of  which  the  United  States 
is  or  becomes  a  member,  each  Member  of 
either  House  of  Congrees  acting  as  a  member 
of  any  other  group  or  delegation  now  or  here- 
after established  or  acting  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity reqxiiring  or  permitting  travel  outside 
the  50  SUtes  (including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia), and  each  employee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  by  whom  or  on 
whoee  behalf  expenditures  are  made  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  any 
such  group  or  delegation,  shall  flle  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions oif  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Members  or 
employees  of  the  Senate,  or  with  the  chair- 
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portation  was  furnished  by  a  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  the  eoet  of  such  transportation  shall 
l>e  included  in  such  report  at  the  value  as- 
Bigned  It  by  such  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. Within  Klzty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  each  pre- 
pare a  report  which  shall  include  each  report 
submitted  to  him  by  a  Member  or  employee 
under  this  subsection  detailing  the  expendi- 
tures of  such  Member  or  employee  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  together  with  con- 
solidated totals  of  expenditures  and  such 
other  Information  as  the  Conunlttee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (in  the  ease  of  the  report  required 
to  be  filed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatlves)  or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  (in  the  case  of  the 
report  required  to  be  filed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate)  may  require.  The  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  reports  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fair* of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  such  report  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  within  ten  legisla- 
tive days  after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
ot  Representatives.  If  any  such  report  is 
not  filed  with  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration or  Appropriations  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  this 
subsection,  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
shall  have  a  statement  published  in  the 
CoNCKXBsioNAL  RscoRO  that  such  report  has 
not  been  so  filed,  in  order  that  the  House  erf 
Representatives  or  the  Senate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  may  take  such  action  as  it  deems 
appropriate. 

Sic.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  502  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1B54  (22  U.S.C. 
1754(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act.  1963,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available 
to  committees  of  Congress  engaged  in  carry- 
ing out  their  duties  under  section  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganixatlon  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Select  Committees  on  Small 
Business  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  their  local  currency  ex- 
penses subject  to  the  following  limitations: 
"(1)  Such  currencies  shall  not  be  avail- 
able for  any  standing,  select,  or  special  c<Mn- 
mlttee  iinless  such  committee  is  authorized 
by  resolution  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
sit  and  act  outside  of  the  fifty  States  (in- 
cluding the  District  of  Columbia)  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  any  Joint 
conunlttee  whoee  funds  are  dlsbtused  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  such  authorization 
shall  be  by  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  In 
the  case  of  a  Joint  committee  whose  funds 


penses  permitted  by  the  Standardised  Qot 
erxunent  Travel  ReguUtions  and  sijaU^Il 
be  available  for  payment  of  any  other  «! 
pense  in  connection  with  such  travel,  g^ 
Member  or  employee  of  any  committee^ 
pending  Buch  foreign  currencies  siiall  r«pQt^ 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  sutbor 
izlng  the  expenditure  the  amoimts  and  dot! 
lar  equivalent  value  of  each  such  ttxtia 
cxurency  expended  for  actual  transportaan 
cost*  and  for  i>er  diem  allowances  and  ai^ 
report  shall  include  by  dates  the  length  or 
time  spent  In  each  territory,  possession,  u^ 
Commonwealth  of  the  United  States  sad  ta 
each  foreign  country.  For  the  purpose  «( 
this  report  a  statement  of  the  total  amooBt 
of  the  per  diem  allowance  shall  be  co«. 
sidered  a  siifllclent  itemlaatlon  of  any  q. 
penditures  made  from  such  allowance,  q 
transportaUon  was  fiimished  by  a  depsrt- 
ment.  agency,  or  instrumentality  of  tte 
United  States  the  cost  of  such  transport*, 
tlon  shall  be  included  in  such  report  at  tbi 
value  assigned  it  by  such  department,  ageoey 
or  Instrumentality.  Within  the  first  ite 
days  the  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  «£ 
endar  year,  the  chairman  ot  each  such  rtm- 
mlttee  shall  submit  to  the  Conunlttee  «t 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Bi^ 
resentatlves  or  the  Committee  on  Approprit. 
tlons  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  t 
report  which  shall  include  each  report  sab. 
mitted  to  him  by  a  Member  c«-  emploTw 
under  thU  subaecUon  detailing  expendltons 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  togetbw 
with  consolidated  totaU  of  expenditures  ud 
such  other  information  as  the  Committ«t 
on  House  Administration  ot  the  House  cf 
Representatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  coa- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  i 
Joint  committee  whose  funds  are  dlsbtinM 
by  the  CTerk  of  the  House) .  ot  aa  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (H 
the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  t 
Joint  committee  whose  funds  are  dlabunsi 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate)  may  requira 
Each  such  report  submitted  by  a  oommltttt 
shall  be  published  in  the  Congresslooil 
Record  within  ten  legislative  days  after  It  it 
received  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  of  Representative! 
or  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  of  tfet 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  any  sock 
report  has  not  been  received  by  the  Ccb- 
mittee  on  House  Administration  or  Appro- 
priatlons,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  ttM 
period  prescribed  in  this  subsection,  thi 
chairman  of  that  conunlttee  shall  have  t 
statement  published  In  the  Congresslosal 
Record  that  such  report  has  not  been  so  re- 
ceived. In  order  that  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives or  Senate  as  the  case  may  be,  msy 
take  such  action  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  Within  the  first  one  hundred  aod 
eighty  days  the  Congress  is  in  session  in  esdi 
calendar  year  the  head  trf  each  department 
or  agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  tht 
Government  which  furnishes  or  uses  local 
currencies  or  appropriated  funds  for  or  in 
connection  with  travel  outside  the  fifty  States 
(Including  the  District  of  Columbia)  by  anr 
Memt>er  or  employee  of  the  Senate  or  Hqum 
of  Representatives  shall  submit  to  the  OoB'- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  whldi 
shall  contain  the  total  amount  of  local  cur- 
rencies furnished  the  committees  and  Joint 
committees  of  Congress  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  under  authority  of  section  801 
(b)    of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1984  « 


any  other  provision  of  law  and  the  total 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  whloh  he  fur- 
nished the  committees  and  Joint  committees 
of  Congress  in  connection  with  travel  outside 
the  fifty  States  (Including  the  District  of 
CxaumbU)  ot  the  United  States  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  and  the  total  amovint 
of  such  funds  which  he  used  In  furnishing 
such  travel.  Bach  such  report  shall  specify 
ihe  amount  furnished  each  Member  and  em- 
ployee of  Congress,  by  name,  tor  expenditure 
m  each  territory,  possession,  and  common- 
wealth of  the  United  States  and  in  eftch  for- 
eign country  visited,  the  dates  of  such  visit, 
and  the  dollar  equivalent  value  of  each  such 
locml  cxirrency.  Each  report  submitted  under 
this  section  shall  be  published  in  the  Cok- 
QinuoNAL  RBCOBO  within  ten  legisUUve  days 
after  it  Is  received  by  the  Committee  on 
House  AdminlstraUon  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate,  as  the  caae  may  be. 

Mr.  BURLESON  (intemipting  the 
reading  of  the  bill).  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tee amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  2,  line  10, 
strike  out  "of"  and  Insert  "or". 

Page  3.  line  12,  strike  out  "Such"  and  in- 
sert "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (5), 
such". 

Page  3.  line  14,  strike  out  "costs  and"  and 
insert  "coets,  actual  food  and  lodging  ex- 
penses, and". 

Page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "subsistence" 
and  Insert  "actual  food  and  lodging  ex- 
penses". 

Page  3,  after  line  22,  Insert  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  Member  of  either 
House  of  Congress  serving  on  any  inter- 
parliamentary group  or  delegation  such  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available  for  expenses 
incurred  in  the  entertainment  of  members 
and  employees  of  such  group  or  delegation." 

Page  4,  line  9.  strike  out  "costs  and" 
and  insert  "coets.  for  actual  food  and  lodg- 
ing expenses,  and". 

Page  4,  line  11,  after  "include"  Insert 
"proper  documentation  for  each  such  expend- 
iture, and". 

Page  4,  line  IS,  strike  out  "a  statement  of 
the  total  amount  of  the"  and  insert  "the 
statement  of  a". 

Page  4,  line  22.  strike  out  "60"  and  insert 
"ninety". 

Page  5,  line  14.  after  "Record"  strike  out 
•within  10  legislative  days  after  It  Is  re- 
ceived". 

Page  5.  Mne  20.  after  "or  '  insert  "the  Com- 
mittee on"  and  after  "Approprl.-itlons"  insert 
"of  the  Senate.". 

Page  6.  line  1,  after  the  period  Insert: 
"Each  such  report  and  statement  required 
to  be  published  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
published  before  the  ninetieth  day  of  that 
session  of  Congress  but  shaU  be  published 
within  ten  legislative  days  after  the  ninetieth 
day.". 

Page  6.  line  21.  after  "funds'  strike  out 
"appropriated  for"  and  insert  "appropriated, 
or  from  foreign  currencies  made  available 
under  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1054  (22  U.S.C.  1764(b) ) ,  for". 


Page  7.  line  6,  strike  out  "costs  and  for 
per  diem  allowances  including"  and  insert 
"cosU,  for  actual  food  and  lodging  expenses, 
tor  per  diem  allowances,  and  for  entertain- 
ment expenses,  including  proper  documenta- 
tion for  each  such  expenditure,  and". 

Page  7,  line  11,  after  the  period  insert  "In 
the  case  of  foreign  currencies  made  available 
under  section  602  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  erf  1954  (22  US.C.  1754  (b) )  such  amount 
shall  l>e  shown  in  their  dollar  equivalent 
value." 

Page  7,  line  15,  after  "report"  strike  out 
"a  stntement  of  the  total  amount  of  the" 
and  insert  "the  statement  of  a". 

Page  7,  line  22,  after  "Within"  strike  out 
"sixty"  and  insert  "ninety". 

Page  8,  line  19,  after  "Record"  strike  out 
"within  ten  legislative  days  after  receipt". 

Page  8,  line  24  after  "or"  Insert  "the  Com- 
mittee on"  and  after  "Appropriations"  Insert 
"of  the  Senate,". 

Page  9,  line  8.  after  the  period  Insert: 
"Each  such  report  and  statement  required  to 
l>e  published  by  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
published  before  the  ninetieth  day  of  that 
session  of  Congress  but  shall  be  published 
within  ten  legislative  days  after  such  nine- 
tieth day.". 

Page  9,  line  21.  after  "Representatives,"  in- 
sert: "and  to  Members  and  employees  of 
either  House  of  Congrees  acting  as  members 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  group  or 
delegation  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Par- 
liamentary Conference,  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  the  Mex- 
ico-United States  Intel-parliamentary  Group, 
and  any  similar  interparliamentary  group  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  or  becomes  a 
member.". 

Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  "Senate  such" 
and  insert  "Senate,  and  any  Member  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  serving  on  any  inter- 
parliamentary group  or  delegation,  such". 

Page  10,  line  18,  strike  out  "Representa- 
tives such"  and  insert  "Representatives,  and 
any  Member  or  employee  of  the  House  serv- 
ing on  any  lnteri)arllamentary  group  or 
delegation,  such". 

Page  10,  line  22.  strike  out  "Such"  and 
Insert  "Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
such". 

Page  10,  line  24.  after  "transporUUon" 
strike  out  "coets  and"  and  Insert  "ooets,  ac- 
tual food  and  lodging  expenses,  and". 

Page  11.  line  1,  strike  out  "subelstence" 
and  Insert  "actual  food  and  lodging  ex- 
penses". 

Page  11.  line  7,  Insert:  "(3)  In  the  caae  of 
a  Member  of  either  House  of  Congress  serv- 
ing on  any  interparliamentary  group  cm-  dele- 
gation such  currencies  shall  be  available  for 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  entertainment  of 
members  and  employees  of  such  group  or 
delegation." 

Page  11,  line  16,  strike  out  "oosts  and"  and 
insert  "coets,  for  actual  food  and  lodging  ex- 
penses, and". 

Page  11,  line  18,  after  "Include"  insert 
"proper  documentation  for  each  such  ex- 
penditure, and". 

Page  11,  line  22,  strike  out  "a  statement  of 
the  total  amount  of  the"  and  insert  "the 
statement  of  a". 

Page  12,  line  5,  strike  out  "sixty"  and  insert 
"ninety". 

Page  12,  line  22,  strike  out  "within  ten  leg- 
islative dAja  after  it  is  received". 

Page  13,  line  1,  after  "or"  Insert  "the  Com- 
mittee on"  and  after  "Appropriations"  Insert 
"of  the  Senate,". 

Page  18,  line  8.  after  the  period  Insert: 
"Bach  such  report  and  statement  required 
to  be  published  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
published  before  the  ninetieth  day  of  that 
session  of  Congress  but  shall  be  published 
within  ten  legislative  days  after  such  nine- 
tieth day.'  •• 

Page  13,  line  12,  after  "first"  strike  out 
"one  hundred  and  eighty"  and  Insert 
"ninety". 


Page  13,  line  22,  strike  out  "committees 
and  Joint  conunittecs  of  Congress"  and  in- 
sert "committees,  joint  committees  of  Con- 
gress, and  Members  and  employees  <^  either 
House  of  Congress  serving  on  any  inter- 
pnrllamentary  group  or  delegation". 

Page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  "committees 
and  Joint  conunittecs  of  Congress"  and  insert 
"conimlttees.  Joint  committees  of  Congress, 
and  Members  and  employees  of  either  House 
of  Congress  serving  on  an  interparliamentary 
group  or  delegation". 

Page  14,  line  18,  strike  out  "within  ten 
legislative  days  after  it  is  received". 

Page  14.  line  21,  after  the  period  insert: 
Each  sucb  report  required  to  be  published 
by  this  secUon  shaU  not  be  published  before 
the  ninetieth  day  of  that  seesion  of  Con- 
gress but  shall  be  published  within  ten  leg- 
islative days  after  such  ninetieth  day. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act,  section  502(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  part  of  any  appropriation 
and  no  local  currency  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  avallaUe  for  payment  ot  any 
expenses  in  connection  with  travel  outside 
the  fifty  States  (including  the  District  of 
Columbia)    of  the  United  States  of — 

(1)  any  Member  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress after  he  has  been  dtfeated  as  a  candi- 
date for  election  to  a  seat  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  any  regular  election  until  such 
time  as  he  shall  thereafter  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress;  or 

(2)  any  Mnnber  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress alter  the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
last  session  of  a  Congress  if  he  is  not  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  to  the  next  Congress. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  Member  of 
Congress  authorized  to  travel  outside  the 
fifty  States  (Including  the  District  of 
Columbia)  of  the  United  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  group  or  delegation 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary 
Conference,  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  and  any 
similar  interparliamentary  group  of  which 
the  United  States  is  or  beccHnes  a  member, 
if  his  appointment  to  such  group  or  delega- 
tion was  made  before  the  adjournment  sine 
die  of  the  last  session  of  a  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHENCK  (interrupting  the  re- 
porting of  the  committee  amendment*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Burle- 
son 1.  and  those  on'  his  committee  who 
supported  him  bringing  this  resolution 
to  the  House  floor. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  resolution 
which  plug  the  loopholes  in  existing  law 
on  this  subject^loopholes  which  I 
sought  to  close  in  legislation  which  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Pmeign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  supp>ort  this  legislation 
although  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  tough  in 
some  respects  as  it  should  be.  I  would 
hope  that  the  other  body  of  Congress 
will  not  let  it  die  on  the  vine  when  tt  gets 
over  there.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  question  as 
to  when  the  reports  will  become  available 
for  public  scrutiny. 
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Bfr.  BURLESON.    The  gentleman  has  gress.     But  since  some  accounts  have  from  all  who  travel  will  be  available  fn. 

reference  to  the  reports  which  come  from  not  reflected  in  detaU  what  was  actually  everybody    and  I  think  it  will  afforrt 

the  Department  of  SUte  and  from  the  expended.  I  think  the  provisions  of  this  great  degree  of  protecUon  of  the  «*.t 

committees.    They  have  a  90-day  period  joint   resolution   are   sound,   that   they  majority  of  the  Membei-s  of  ConiSI 

from  the  convening  of  the  Congress  to  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  passage  who  always  have  carried  on  their  tr««Iu 

make  the  report.    The  House  Adminls-  of  this  bill 


The  House  Adminls 
tration  Committee  has  10  days  in  which 
to  Insert  them  In  the  Rbcokd. 

As  a  practical  matter,  as  we  have  al- 
ways done,  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
these  reports  we  put  them  In  the  Con- 
CRsssiONAi.  Record.  In  this  way  it  gives 
newspaper  reporters  equal  opportunity 
to  see  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  will  they  be  open 
to  public  scrutiny? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  When  they  are  put 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  After  they  are  In  the 
Record  or  prior  thereto? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  When  they  are  in 
the  RsccMto.  Understand,  the  commit- 
tee has  not  promulgated  all  these  rules 
as  yet.  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual. 
That  would  be  my  idea,  that  as  soon  as 
the  rep>orts  are  received  from  the  chair- 
men of  the  standing  committees  and 
from  the  State  Department  they  imme- 
diately go  right  into  the  Record.  I 
think  In  those  cases,  where  receipts  or 
supporting  data  are  furnished.  If  the 
Member  of  Congress  or  employee  has  not 
used  per  diem,  it  should  be  spread  out 
so  that  everybody  can  see.  I  do  not 
know  where  we  can  do  that.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  nails  to  hang  it 
on  or  a  big  table  to  spread  it  out  on.  I 
think  It  should  be  done,  however.  I  shall 
recommend  to  my  committee  that  such 
procedure  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  be  after  they 
are  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  or  prior  thereto? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  It  will  be  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  they  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  That  is  right.  It  is 
for  my  committee  to  decide  otherwise, 
but  I  think  that  my  committee  would 
not  decide  otherwise. 

Mr.  CROSS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  done 
quite  a  bit  of  traveling  and  as  one  who 
will  probably  do  more  traveling,  as  one 
who  believes  in  the  desirability  of  con- 
gressional travel  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  want  to  point  out  that  there  never 
have  been  the  kind  of  rules  a  good  many 
Members  seem  to  think  there  had. 
Maybe  some  Members  have  not  followed 
the  rules  but  the  existing  rules  do  re- 
quire an  accounting.  I  have  thought 
that  requirement  was  a  good  thing.  I 
have  always  filed  such  accounts.  I  think 
it  is  a  desirable  thing.  I  think  this  re- 
quirement Is  fair.  I  think  it  Is  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  require  the  additional 
reporting  which  is  provided  in  the  terms 
of  this  joint  resolution. 

I  think  that  probably  the  most  ob- 
jectionable feature  to  our  travel  pro- 
cedure in  the  past  has  been  the  fact 
that  there  was  not  complete  understand- 
ing of  what  was  required.  I  am  certain 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  handled  their  travel 
accounts  just  as  fairly  and  as  openly 
as  any  other  accounts  in  or  out  of  Con- 


carried  on  their  travdt 
will  have  a  very  splendid     on  a  proper  and  legitimate  basis 
effect  all  over  the  country.     It  should 


help    to    restore   confidence    which    has 
been  impaired,  often  without  justifica- 
tion.   Actually  there  are  those  who  are 
trying   to  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment    by     discrediting     the     legislative 
branch.     They  have  often  been  able  to 
do  so  by  citing  what  seemed  to  be  im- 
proper use  of  counterpart  funds.    Indeed 
this  has  been  done  in  cases  where  full 
accounts  were  on  file.     As  for  my  per- 
sonal travel  expenses,  I  have  attended 
several  of  the  meetings  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary   Union.     That   organization 
for  the  last  several  years  has  operated 
with  a  bonded  fiscal  ofOcer  making  the 
expenditures  and  preparing  expense  ac- 
counts.   The  Members  do  not  make  ma- 
jor personal  expenditures.     I  think  that 
that  fact  has  been  widely  misunderstood. 
In  fact,  there  have  been  those  who  have 
said  that  members  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  have  canied  their  wives 
along  at  Ooverrunent  expense.    It  is  true 
that  as  in  most  international  meetings 
the  presence  of  Members'  wives  is  quite 
important,  and  the  President  himself  has 
authorized  their  transportation  on  the 
Government    plane    which    is    normally 
available,  there  is  no  extra  cost  to  the 
Government  and  the  Members  have  paid 
their  wives'  hotel  and  similar  exF>enses. 
In  fact  where  the  fiscal  officer  has  paid 
Members'  bill  which  contained  an  item 
of  expense  attributable  to  the  Member's 
wife  that  much  has  been  charged  back 
to  the  Member  and  I  hold  canceled  check 
evidencing    my    reimbursement    of    the 
Government.     I  am  certain  that  other 
I.P.U.  delegates  have  also  made  similar 
pajonents.     Therefore,  the  oft  repeated 
charge  that  Members  have  taken  their 
wives  to  I.P.U.  meetings.  Mr.  Chairman, 
simply  is  not  true  and  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  reports  now  on  file  knows  it. 
The  other  type  of  travel  in  which   I 
have  engaged  has  been  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee    on    Agriculture.      Where    I 
have  made  such  trips  I  have  filed  item- 
ized expense  accounts,  and  several  other 
Members  have  done  likewise,  although 
some  have  not  availed  themselves  of  that 
privilege.      Anyone   who    wants   to   see 
those    accounts    has    my   permission    to 
look  at  them.     This  bill  will  simply  see 
that  everybody  follows  this  course.     I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  hardship  about 
it.    I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  un- 
fair about  it.     I  think  that  it  will  tend 
to  give  a  much  clearer  understanding 
to  those  who  have  had  the  opinion  that 
all  of  those  who  have  traveled  outside 
the  United  States  have  been  doing  so 
without  any  accounting  whatsoever. 

Of  course,  unfortH^ately  most  of  those 
who  have  engaged  in  this  criticism  of 
the  Congress  have  not  bothered  to  look 
at  the  record,  which  is  now  available 
to  see  what  accounts  were  filed.  The 
passage  of  this  resolution  cannot  make 
anybody  look  at  the  record.  Those  who 
do  not  want  to  see  the  accounts  that  are 
on  file  obviously  will  never  see  them,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  legislation  we  pass. 
But  if  we  pass  this  legislation,  accounts 


I  congratulate  the  committee  and  j 
congratulate  the  chairman  for  the  good 
work  they  have  done  in  bringing  thii 
much-needed  legislation  before  us.  i 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in 
hoping  that  the  other  body  will  see  Qt 
to  act  on  this  and  act  favorably  rather 
than  simply  to  pigeonhole  it.  This  bill 
would  treat  the  Members  of  each  House 
just  the  same.  It  would  treat  the  mem- 
bers of  all  committees  just  alike.  I  think 
we  need  the  same  rules  across-the-board. 
This  bill  provides  such  impartial  jus- 
tice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments 

The  committee  amendments  wer« 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House  mj 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  thst 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Ra. 
245)  to  provide  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  limited  to  per  diem  allow- 
ances and  necessary  transportation  costi 
in  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  331.  he 
reported  the  Joint  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  anj 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time  and  wm 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the  Cleit 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  387.  nays  2,  not  voting  44.  u 
follows: 

IRollNo.401 

YEAS— 387 


Abbltt 

Baker 

Bennett.  Mlcb. 

Ab«le 

Baldwin 

Berry 

Abernethy 

Baring 

Belts 

Adalr 

Barry 

Blatnlk 

Addabbo 

Bass 

Boggs 

Albert 

Bates 

Boland 

Andrews 

Battln 

Boiling 

Arenda 

Becker 

Bolton, 

Asb  brook 

Beckworth 

Prances  P. 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Bolton, 

Auchlncloss 

Bell 

Oliver  P. 

Avery 

Bennett, 

Fla. 

Bonner 

1963 


Bow 

Brademas 

BromweU 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyliUl.  N  C. 
BroyblU.  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhaltcr 
Biirleson 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis 

CablU 

Cannon 

Carey 

Caaey 

Cederberg 

Celler 
Chamberlain 

Cbelf 

Chenoweth 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cortjett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

CurUn 

Curtis 

DMddarto 

Dasue 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Dawaon 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Derwlnaki 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dw>-er 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

Paacell 

Pelgban 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Oathings 

Oavln 

Oialmo 

Olbbons 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodcll 

Goodltng 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubaer 

Ourney 

Ha«en.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 
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Halpcm 

Hanaen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrtaon 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkliia 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hempbill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

HoUtteld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Joliansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogb 

Kllburn 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif 

King.  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegny 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landnim 

Langen 

LAukford 

LAtta 

Leggett 

Lcnnon 

Leslnskl 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  kfd. 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Mntsiinaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  NY. 

MllUKen 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moaher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 


Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

Nygaavd 

O'Brien.  HI. 

O'BrtMi,  K.T. 

O'Harm.m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

OstertHg 

Paitsman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phil  bin 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pinion 

Pirnle 

Poage 

PofT 

Pool 

Price 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rains 

Randall 

Held.  ni. 

Held,  NY. 

Retfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

RIehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivera,  B.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogera,  Fla. 

Rogera.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Secrest 

Belden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Siler 

Sifik 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teag\ie,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tliomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 


TtqDpcr  WatU  WUUs 

Tuten  Weaver  Wilson.  Bob 

UdaU  Weltner  WUaoa, 

miman  Westland  Charifls  H. 

Van  Deerlln  Whalley  Wilson,  Ind. 

Vanlk  Wharton  Wlnrtead 

Van  Pelt  White  Wydler 

Vinaon  Whltener  Wynaan 

Waggonner  Whltten  Young 

Wallhauser  Wldnall  Younger 

Wauon  Wllllamfi  Zablockl 


Cameron 


WatU 
Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

NAYS— 2 

Llbonatl 
NOT  VOTING— 44 


Pepper 

Powell 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Scott 

Shelley 

Short 

Smith.  Iowa 

Steed 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Uit 

Walter 

Wlckersham 

Wright 


Alger  Fogarty 

Anderson  Forrcsu-r 

Ashley  Garmatz 

Asplnall  Ciary 

Ayres  Orant 

Barrett  HaganOa. 

Beermaiin  Hulleck 

Brock  Hanna 

Bruce  Healey 

Buckley  Hoeven 

Collier  Kee 

Conte  Lipscomb 

Cooley  Macdonald 

Flnnegan  Madden 

Ftno  Morion 

So   the   joint    resolution   was    passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Walker  with  Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Garmatz  with  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cooley. 

Mr.  Gary  with  Mr.  Finnegan. 

Mr.  Forrester  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  Healey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE  STAMPS 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1960,  in 
defiance  of  a  382-to-12  vote  of  this 
House,  President  Eisenhower  by  Execu- 
tive order  gave  permission  for  the  flying 
of  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone.    We  were  told  then  that  the  fla«; 


would  only  fly  in  one  place  a  symbol  of 
frlmdship. 

Today,  the  Panamanian  fla«  flies  at 
numerous  locations,  including  the  Canal 
Zone  administrati(»i  buildings  and  the 
Thatcher  PeiTy  Bridge.  Had  not  a 
patriotic  American  citizen  working  in 
the  zone  filed  a  lawsuit  in  an  endeavor 
to  stop  the  flying  of  the  Panamanian 
Hag,  it  would  be  flying  in  12  additional 
places,  according  to  the  Governor  of  the 
.".one.  With  tliis  movement,  the  camel 
uot  his  head  under  the  tent,  and  little 
by  little  there  is  an  effort  to  shove  hump 
and  all  into  the  tent  by  those  who  would 
gradually  relinquish  control  of  the  zone. 

Today,  I  address  the  House  about  a 
little  thing — as  small  as  a  postage 
stamp — and  it  involves  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone.  But  as  small  as  it  is.  the 
principle  involved  is  as  big  as  our  Na- 
tion. And  I.  for  one,  am  getting  a  bit 
weary  of  seeing  the  interests  and  sover- 
eignty of  this  coimtry  placed  second  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  those  who  would 
continue  to  appease. 

The  current  move  is  to  stop  the  is- 
suance of  Panama  Canal  Zone  stamps. 
These  would  be  replaced  by  Republic  of 
Panama  stamps  ovei-printed  with  the 
phrase  "Canal  Zone."  Coupled  with  this 
demand  from  Panama  is  one  asking  the 
right  to  represent  the  Canal  Zone  at  the 
International  Postal  Convention. 

Today.  I  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
from  taking  such  action.  If  you  feel  as 
I  do.  that  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
continual  giving  in,  I  ask  your  support. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  argue 
that  this  small  issue  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  executive  branch  to  decide. 
This  is  not  time. 

A  few  short  months  ago — October  18, 
1962— the  Canal  Zone  Code  passed  by 
this  House  was  approved.  In  section 
1132(a)(4),  Congress  gave  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  the  authority  to 
"prescribe  the  postage  stamps  and  other 
stamped  paper  which  shall  be  used  in 
the  (postal)  service." 

Congress  did  not  give  to  the  Governor 
or  the  State  Department  the  authority 
to  further  erode  the  jurisdiction  we  hold 
over  the  Canal  Zone,  in  perpetuity,  by 
treaty. 

To  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Pan- 
ama. I  say  that  you  have  no  greater 
friends  than  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  the  members  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Committee.  As  a  member  of  this  sub- 
committee, like  my  colleagues,  I  am 
aware  of  your  problems  and  your  aspira- 
tions. We  respect  you  as  friends  and  as 
a  nation.  In  turn,  we  have  a  light  to 
expect  you  to  uespect  the  treaty  rights  of 
the  United  States. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
join  with  me  in  stopping  this  sellout  of 
our  sovereignty  and  to  put  some  back- 
bone into  our  operation  of  the  canal. 


WATER  RIGHTS  AND  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.   Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  in  the  West  and  in  Mon- 
tana  a  stimulation  of  fear  as   against 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  alleging  in 
this  fear  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
is  taking  water  rights  away  from  the 
people  settled  in  the  West,  especially  in 
Montana.    The  important  source  of  this 
fear  is  ignorance  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's  claims   for   water   rights   and 
ignorance  of  the  law  of  water  rights  of 
the  West  and  of  Montana  particularly. 
Recently  a  teacher  of  law  at  Montana 
State  University,  the  Honorable  Albert 
W.   Stone,   prepared,  a  paper  which   is 
based  on  an  investigation  of  the  law  of 
water  rights  of  Montana  and  the  law 
of  water  rights   as  it  pertains   to   the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.     I  include  that 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  to  help  to  al- 
leviate and  dismiss  the  ignorance  which 
has  been  the  basis  for  this  false  fear 
about  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
Statement  of  Albert  W.  Stone  on  Montana 
Water  Rights  and  Reclamation  Projects 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  Albert  W.  Stone,  a  teacher  of 
law  at  Montana   State   University  and   par- 
ticularly  Interested   In   water   resources  and 
water   law.      I   organized   and   directed   the 
annual     Water     Resources     Conferences     In 
Montana,    am    a    member    of    the    American 
Bar  Association's   Conunlttee  on   Water  Re- 
sources,   and    have    published    on    water   re- 
sources In  both  national  and  local  profes- 
sional Journals.     I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
pressure  group  which  either  supports  or  op- 
poses  the  Knowles   Dam.      I   speak  only  for 
myself,  and  I  do  favor  the  construction  of 
the  Knowles  Dam. 

Increasingly  In  recent  years,  many  Mon- 
tanans  have  opposed  Federal  projects  be- 
cause they  feared  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation would  take  our  water  rights.  This 
fear  has  been  made  plausible  by  the  practice 
of  the  Bureau  of  filing  a  claim  to  all  of  the 
unappropriated  water  In  the  river  system  up- 
stream from  a  reclamation  project,  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act.  But  a 
more  Important  source  of  this  fear  has  been 
a  general  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  water  rights  and  Montana 
water  law.  Fears  can  be  easily  exploited 
and  even  promoted  where  there  is  a  lack  of 
public  Information :  fear  feeds  on  ignorance. 

I.    iNTaODUCTION 

In  the  years  from  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  until  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Federal    Government    entered    upon    large 
scale  plaAs  to  regulate  and  dispose   of  its 
vast  ownership  of   land   and   waters   In   the 
Western  territories.     Under  the  Desert  Land 
Act   of    1877   and    In   other    legislation,    the 
Federal  CJovernment  granted  permission   to 
westerners  to  homestead  the  lands,  and  to 
appropriate     the     waters     In     nonnavlgable 
streams  on   the   lands  open   to   settlement. 
As  new  States  were  formed  In  the  West,  these 
States  undertook  the  administration  of  these 
water  rights  on  those  streams.     The  Federal 
Government  still   retained   rlghU  to  water 
on  Federal  reservations  which  were  not  open 
to   settlement,    as   well    as   control,    perhaps 
ownership  too,  of  navigable  waters.     These 
elements  of  Federal  rights  need  to  be  defined 
and    Integrated   with    the  system    of   State- 
admlnlstered  rights,  but  they  are  not  within 
the   scope   of   this   discussion   because    they 
do  not  Involve  the  future  acquisition  of  new 
rights  to  water  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The    Federal    Government    also    has    the 
power  of  eminent  domain.  Just  as  our  State 


government  has,  and  Juat  as  private  utmtlee 
ezerdstng  governmental  functions  have 
Although  this  power  Is  one  whereby  new 
rights  may  be  acquired,  it  la  not  unique  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Moreover,  it  la 
not  normally  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
maUon  In  its  acquisition  of  water  rights. 
Far  more  frequently  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion proceeds  to  acquire  Its  water  rights  un- 
der section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act.  Since 
that  U  the  method  most  often  exercised  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  this  dis- 
cussion Is  directed  at  reclamation  water 
rights,  the  remainder  of  this  statement  re- 
lates to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  acquisi- 
tion of  Montana  water  rights  under  section 
8  of  the  Reclamation  Act. 

II.    RIGHTS   UNDER   SECTION    8    OF  THE  RECLAMA- 
TION   ACT 

Section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed  In 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  State  where 
the  project  is,  with  the  further  limitations 
that  the  water  rights  so  acquired  shall   be 
appurtenant  to  the  land  Irrigated  and  meas- 
ured by  beneficial  use.     Thus,  commencing 
with    the    Reclamation    Act    In    1902,    water 
rights  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects 
In  Montana  under  section  8  of  that  act,  be- 
came  completely   dependent  upon  our  own 
Montana    law    of   water    rights.     So.    3    years 
later,  in  1905,  Montana  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  appropriate  water 
in  Montana  "in  the  same  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  the  general  conditions  application  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  waters  of  the  State 
by  private   individuals."     (RCM   (1M7)    sec 
89-808).     Thenceforth,   under   section   8  of 
the  Reclamation  Act.  the  Bureau  has  pro- 
ceeded  Just    like   anybody   else    in   Montana 
to  appropriate  water. 

Under  these  provisions  of  law,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  does  not  act  any  differently, 
nor  under  any  different  rules  than  other 
Montana  water  users.  Our  fundamental  law 
of  priority  in  water  rights  Is  "flrst  In  time, 
first  In  right."  Under  that  law,  whatever 
rights  the  Bureau  obtains  are  subsequent 
and  Inferior  to  any  and  all  prior  appropria- 
tions of  water.  And  of  course,  like  any  other 
approprlator,  the  Bureau's  rights  will  be 
ahead  of  and  superior  to  any  later  appro- 
prlator. 

Moreover,  the  Bureau  does  not  propose  to 
ship  the  water  off  In  freight  cars  to  Its  offices 
in  Washington,  DC.  Rather,  it  proposes  to 
develop  reclamation  programs  here  In  Mon- 
tana, as  It  has  done  through  the  West,  claim- 
ing water  rights  which  become  "appurtenant 
to  the  land  irrigated"  (sec.  8.  Reclamation 
Act ) .  The  irrigators  and  owners  of  that  land 
are  Montana  citizens  organized  into  water 
users'  associations  and  Irrigation  districts  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  reclama- 
tion program  under  Montana  law.  The  pro- 
gram Is  one  of  cooperation  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment and  local  use  of  water  on  Montana  land 
for  Montana  people. 
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HI.    CLAIMS  TO  WATER  ARE  NOT  RIGHTS  TO  WATER  : 
MONTANA    LAW 

As  OUT  water  resources  become  more  fully 
utiUzed,  our  need  becomes  greater  for  a  mod- 
ern water  law  code  which  will  permit  the 
State  engineer  to  determine  In  advance  how 
much  water  a  person  needs,  and  how  much 
unappropriated  water,  if  any.  Is  still  available 
for  appropriation  In  a  stream  system.  In 
Montana,  the  filing  for  a  water  right  resem- 
bles a  child's  Christmas  list.  A  child's  list 
always  aslcs  for  much  more  than  the  child 
ultimately  receives,  and  you  cannot  tell  what 
a  child  got  for  Christmas  by  looking  at  the 
list  of  what  he  hoped  to  get.  Typically,  Mon- 
tana approprlators  file  claims  to  much  more 
water  than  they  need  or  can  use;  Indeed,  to 
more  water  than  Is  available  In  the  stream 
from  which  they  appropriate.  Our  State  has 
no  law  which  limits  an  approprlator 's  claim; 
we  have  no  State  officer  who  can  determine 


In  advance  how  much  water  a  person  hm^ 
nor  how  much  unappropriated  water  maviS 
be  available  for  approprlaUon  in  a  sW^ 
system.  •"^aia 

But  the  filing  by  an  approprlator  of  »«  — 
cessive  claim  to  water  does  not  lead  tiT* 
water  right  greater  than  he  puts  to  a  bwL! 
ficlal  use.  No  matter  what  his  water  ri^ 
claim  Is,  his  right  Is  limited  to  his  beneflS 
use.  And  this  Is  so  for  the  Bureau  of  Recu! 
matlon  too.  under  Montana  water  Uwilvi 
section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act  Th! 
trouble  Is  that  under  our  law.  in  order  fr. 
a  person  to  find  out  whether  there  U  •*. 
remaining  water  avaUable  for  a  new  ao™^ 
prlatlon.  he  has  to  go  through  a  needlel^ 
costly  and  complicated  water  rlghU  suit  w. 
should  have  a  modern  water  law  code  such  il 
other  Western  States  have,  providing  for  . 
simple  administrative  determination  of  th« 
needs  of  prior  approprlators  and  the  volum! 
of  water  still  remaining  available  for  oihni 

TV.    EJTECT    or    LIMITED    WATER    RE80URCR8 

Ultimately,  as  we  develop  our  use  of  our 
waters,  our  streams  will  become  fully  aDnro. 
priated.  Some  already  have  been.  For  « 
ample,  the  Bureau's  principal  opponent  in 
MonUna,  the  Montana  Power  Co..  "asserted 
the  right  by  prior  approprUtlon  to  the  use 
of  all  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River  snd 
Its  tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  operatlni 
certain  hydroelectric  plants— seven  in  nun! 
ber— located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  that 
stream"  (Broeulicater-Missouri  Water  Vtert 
Assn.  V.  Montana  Power  Co.,  139  F.  2d  8M 
(1944)).  The  Bureau's  appropriations  are 
also  large  appropriationa  for  the  use  of  many 
many  Montana  water  and  electricity  uaen! 
In  some  instances  it  Is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  Bureau's  filed  claim  for  all  of  the  water 
upstream  from  a  particular  project  is  sup- 
ported by  a  need  for  all  of  that  water  for 
beneficial  uses  under  our  law.  In  such  caws 
there  la  simply  Insufficient  water  to  supptt 
additional  appropriations,  and  our  law  o( 
first  in  time,  first  In  right  favors  the  prior 
approprlators. 

V.    BUREAU      or      RECLAMATION       USES      Or     O0« 
WATER 

East  of  the  Continental  Divide  the  large 
Bureau  water  storage  projects  Irrigate  our 
farmlands  long  after  the  streamfiow  drops  off 
In  the  summer.  Local  citizen-farmers,  mem- 
bers  of  Irrigation  dUtrlcts  and  water  users' 
associations  irrigate  hundreds  of  thouaandt 
of  acres  of  land  which  produce  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  crops  each  year.  Towng 
and  communities  have  developed  and  prca- 
pered  where  our  farmers  have  received  the 
benefits  of  this  cooperative  program  of  Fed- 
eral. State  and  local  organizations  for  the 
development  of  our  Western  lands. 

West  of  the  divide,  a  storage  project  such 
as   the   Knowles   Dam    would   provide   lesser 
irrigation  benedu  than  the  Eastern  projecu. 
out  the  power  and  Industrial  benefits  would 
be  greater.     To  obtain  year-round  depend- 
able power  generation  it  Is  necessary  to  store 
the  spring  runoff  which  now  leaves  our  SUte 
without    being    used,    and    run    that    water 
through  the  generators  at  Knowles,  Thomp- 
son Falls,  and  Noxon  Rapids  Dams  during  the 
lowfiow  period  of  the  year.    The  power  which 
would  be  produced  at  the  Knowles  Dam.  If 
safeguarded    by    law    with   a   reservation   of 
priority  for  MonUna  uses,  would  be  marketed 
in  and  for  Montana  by  private  pKJwer  com- 
panies, by  local  and  regional  public  agencies, 
and  by  our  rural  electric  cooperatives.    The 
additional  power  resulting  from  water  stored 
at  Knowles.  which  could  be  generated  at  the 
Thompson   Falls  and   Noxon   Rapids  Dama 
would  be  marketed  by  private  power  com- 
panies in  Montana  and  eastern  Washington. 
But  there  is  an  even  more  important  long- 
term  benefit  to  Montana  which  is  generally 
overlooked.     That  U   the   use  of  regulated 
streamfiows  In  attracting  Industry.    It  must 
be  remembered  that  there  are  approximately 
100  miles  of  the  river  in  Montana,  below  the 


wnowles  damalte.  Industries  throughout  the 
Snlted  States  are  seeking  locations  where 
^  quanUtlea  of  freah  wat«r  for  Indua- 
trlal  uae  a"  available  on  a  reliable  basis. 
But  neither  the  maximum  nor  the  average 
flow  of  a  river  U  reliable  throughout  the 
vear  So  industries  muat  look  to  the  mini- 
mum flow,  for  that  U  all  that  la  available 
during  a  aubatontlal  part  of  each  year.  The 
storage  of  the  maximum  flow  during  the 
spring  runoff,  land  the  release  of  that  water 
during  the  mlnimxim  fiow  season  Increases 
those  minimum  flows  and  therefore  Increases 
the  attractiveness  of  the  river  for  Industrial 
locaUon.  In  the  long  run,  a  storage  project 
such  as  Knowles  Dam  can  contribute  even 
more  to  Montana  by  regulating  the  fiow  of 
the  Clark  Fork  for  100  miles  In  Montana, 
than    through    the    generation    of    electric 

power. 

Such  uses  of  Montana  water  In  Montana 
under  MonUna  law  are  made  possible  by 
the  reclamation  program. 


WHO  DETERMINES  UJS.  DEFENSE 
STRATEGY? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long 
is  it  going  to  take  for  the  Congress  to 
awaken  to  what  has  been  taking  place 
in  our  Department  of  Defense  under 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  "whiz 
kids"  of  the  slide  rule? 

We  are  confronted  with  a  question  that 
must  be  resolved  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  question  is  this:  Is  our  military  de- 
fense strategy,  our  defense  plans,  and 
our  future  defense  posture,  to  be  en- 
trusted to  civilian  theorists,  with  no 
military  training  or  experience;  or,  is 
our  defense  strategy,  plans,  and  posture 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  experienced  mili- 
tary judgment  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff? 

Not  today,  not  tomorrow,  but  in  the 
not  too  distant  f utuie — unless  we  awaken 
before  it  is  too  late — we  could  find  our- 
selves a  second-rate  military  power, 
with  neither  the  military  plans  nor 
equipment  necessary  to  deal  decisively 
with  a  determined  enemy  who  is  daily 
planning  and  preparing  for  our  destruc- 
tion. 

I  have  many  times  called  attention  to 
the  alarming  extent  to  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  his  civilian  aides 
are  substituting  their  theoretical  judg- 
ment for  the  experienced  judgment  of 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  matters 
strictly  military.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  all  of  us  from  the  TFX  controversy 
and  the  RS-70  controversy,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  matters  involving  our  de- 
fense plans  and  posture,  that  military 
Judgment  and  military  experience  is 
being  minimized  at  the  Pentagon. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the  military  ex- 
pert of  the  New  York  Times,  has  called 
public  attention  to  this  development  in 
our  defense  planning.  Stewart  Alsop  In 
his  Saturday  Evening  Post  article,  en- 
Utled  "Our  New  Strategy— The  Alter- 
native to  Total  War."  has  also  called 
public  attention  to  this  dangerous  de- 
velopment at  the  Pentagon. 


And  now  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  Gen.  lliomas  D.  White,  a 
military  veteran  of  35  years'  experience, 
writes  to  the  same  effect  in  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  article,  entitled  "Strategy 
and  the  Defense  Intellectuals." 

Today,  under  Secretary  McNamara,  we 
have  these  so-called  defense  intellectuals 
running  cards  through  a  machine  and 
presuming  to  get  all  the  answers  to  the 
kind  of  a  military  defense  we  should 
have.  Many  of  us  are  coming  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  some  of  these 
answers  to  our  defense  needs  are  wrong. 

I  still  hold  to  the  fact  that  long  years 
of  military  experience  has  real  value.  I 
hold  to  the  view  that  when  there  is  a 
military  decision  to  be  made  that  will 
determine  our  defense  posture  in  the  days 
ahead  we  should  rely  on  the  judgment 
of  those  who  by  training  and  years  of 
experience  are  equipped  to  make  such 
decisions. 

I  commend  to  your  careful  reading  the 
articles  by  General  White,  which  I  am 
making  a  part  of  these  remarks: 

STRATWJT    AND    THa    DEFENSE    INTELLECTUALS 

(By  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White) 

(A  military  expert  says  the  academic 
theorlsU  In  charge  of  our  defense  lack  under- 
sUnding  of  war  and  the  enemy.) 

In  common  with  many  other  mlllUry  men, 
active  and  retired,  I  am  profoundly  appre- 
hensive of  the  pipe -smoking,  tree-fuU-of- 
owls  type  of  so-called  professional  "defense 
intellectuals"  who  have  been  brought  into 
this  Nation's  capital.  I  don't  beUeve  a  lot 
of  these  often  overconfident,  sometimes  ar- 
rogant young  professors,  mathematicians 
and  other  theorist*  have  sufflclent  world- 
llness  or  motivation  to  sUnd  up  to  the  kind 
of  enemy  we  face.  War  Is  a  bruUl,  dirty, 
deadly  affair.  Our  enemy  Is  a  coarse,  crooked 
megalomaniac  who  alms  to  kill  us.  Excep- 
tions to  the  thesis  that  brute  force,  not 
theory,  wins  wars  are  so  rare  that  every 
schoolboy  can  go  back  3,000  years  to  David 
and  OoUath. 

Stewart  Alsop's  recent  look  at  "Our  New 
Strategy— The  Alternatives  to  Total  War" 
(Saturday  Evening  Post,  Dec.  1,  1962)  and 
his  exposition  of  the  defense  Intellectuals 
and  their  viewpoint  form  the  basis  of  my 
commenUry.  It  Is  perfectly  clear  to  me 
from  Mr.  Alsop's  context  that  by  "defense 
intellectuals"  he  means  civilians  and  not 
military  officials. 

Stewart  Alsop  Is  too  experienced  a  reporter 
to  Intrude  his  own  views  Into  the  tsrpe  of 
article  cited.  I  accept  what  he  has  written, 
therefore,  as  an  accurate  picture  of  how 
some  of  our  strategymakers  see  themselves 
and  our  strategy.  My  commente,  therefore, 
arc  on  these  Images  reflected  In  Mr.  Alsop's 
mirror. 

The  term  "defense  intellectual"  conveys 
a  nice,  cozy,  unwarllke.  and  nonmllltary 
feeling,  as  though  modern  war  could  be 
settled  on  a  chessboard  in  an  Ivy-covered 
great  hall.  Couple  it  with  such  relatively 
reassuring  terms  as  "mutual  deterrence," 
"sUbillty.'  "no-cltles  response,"  "second- 
strike  counterforce  capability,"  and  other 
quasi-miliUry  shibboleths,  and  we  have  cre- 
ated an  atmosphere  and  mlslangxiage  which 
to  my  mind  is  dangerously  deceptive.  Alsop 
wrote,  "The  jargon  has  an  unreal  and  aca- 
demic ring  'at  first,'  like  the  debates  of  medi- 
eval theologians."  The  quotes  are  mine,  for 
I  must  add  that  even  after  a  lifetime  In  the 
military  service  I  consider  moat  of  these 
terms  as  recent  Inventions,  as  nontechnical 
and  unprofessional.  They  smack  of  "status 
words"  used  by  amateurs  to  Impress  their 
Us^ners. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  few  of  the  terms  and 
none  of  the  so-called  strategy  behind  these 


terms  intended  to  deliberately  mislead  the 
public.  But  it  la  exactly  tbla  fuzziness,  the 
Innocence  and  zudvete  which  worry  me.  The 
very  fact  that  some  of  the  strategymakers 
refer  to  their  Jobs  as  "thinking  about  the 
unthinkable"  Is  In  Itself  a  revelation  of  the 
weightless  dreamland  In  which  they  move 
and  have  their  Infiuence. 

BLEATING    AND    BOXTQUET8 

Because  of  their  lack  of  experience  and 
their  muddled  reasoning,  these  modern 
strategymakers  failed  to  evaluate  properly 
Washington's  actions  in  getting  Soviet  mis- 
siles removed  from  Cuba.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment was  covu'ageous  In  the  recent  Cuban 
crisis.  Yet  It  seems  to  me  we  had  little 
choice.  Here  was  our  sworn  enemy  In  our 
own  front  yard  with  a  dagger  about  to  be 
pointed  at  our  heart.  If  we  had  not  been 
decisive  we  surely  could  never  have  stood 
up  to  Khrushchev  anywhere  else  In  the 
world.  Nevertheless  all  over  this  country 
there  was  a  great  pounding  of  our  chesU 
and  loud  bleating  about  the  great  American 
victory. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  these 
bouqueU  aimed  at  ourselves  came  from  three 
sources:  those  with  understandable  political 
motivation,  the  Ignorant,  and  the  defense 
intellectuals. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  aspect  of 
American  strategymaking  today  la  that  mili- 
tary Influence  apparently  is  so  disparaged  by 
the  so-called  Intellectuals.  The  Alsop  article 
makes  one  single  reference  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  An  extended  interview  with  Secre- 
Ury  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  on  the 
new  strategy  never  mentions  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
the  Nation's  highest  military  authorities 
designated  by  law  as  the  principal  mlliUry 
advisers  to  the  President. 

To  be  sure.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff,  stands  high 
In  the  echelons  of  the  defense  Intellectuals. 
But  It  Is  worth  noting  that  many  mUlUry 
men  look  upon  General  Taylor  as  a  political 
appointee  and  not  a  purely  military  strate- 
gist. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  oversimplifica- 
tion of  the  present-day  defense  dilemma  was 
given  a  few  months  ago  by  Under  Secretary 
of  SUte  George  Ball  when  he  said,  "In  the 
field  of  modern  defense  there  Is  no  received 
wisdom,  no  Ublete  of  the  law,  no  copybooks, 
not  even  any  demonstrated  mlliUry  pre- 
cepts." And  it  Is  Indeed  true  that  only  two 
atomic  weapons  have  been  used  in  all  war- 
fare— and  these,  moat  significantly,  by  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

CerUinly  things  have  changed.  The  stakes 
are  far  higher,  the  mechanisms  more  complex, 
and  the  margins  for  error  finer.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  change  Is  greatest  at  the  politico- 
military  level.  In  war  our  military  have  al- 
ways gambled  with  literal  life  or  death.  They 
realize  their  decisions  are  measured  in 
casualties;  sometimes  their  own  Uves  are  at 
stake.  Our  politicians  and  dlplomaU  In  the 
past  have  played  only  with  personal  careers 
and  relatively  minor  national  stakes.  Today 
the  civil  authorities  deal  with  national  exist- 
ence and  In  atomic  war  risk  as  much  per- 
sonally as  a  military  man  at  the  front. 

The  range  of  maneuver  in  the  nuclear 
arena  requires  that  every  possible  civil  and 
military  tool  be  at  hand.  But  It  seems  to  me 
the  old  strengths  still  apply.  In  my  opinion 
the  two  that  count  for  most  In  the  nviclear 
space  age,  regardless  of  academic  cerebra- 
tions, are  national  determination  and  mili- 
tary forces  designed  to  achieve  victory,  not 
Uilored  to  obtain  compromise.  Professional 
military  training  teaches  the  phUoaophy  of 
victory,  whereas  politics  is  based  on  com- 
promise. 

If  "thinking  men  in  and  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon are  beginning  to  question  the  value 
of  the  nuclear  weapon  as  the  chief  military 
Instrument  of  national  policy."  as  Mr.  Alsop 
wrote,  then  I  know  that  the  gremUns  of 
wishful  thinking  and  fear  are  afoot.    I  recall 
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my  toorlsfB  Tlew  ot  the  crumbled  Yestlgee  of 
long  forgotten  dvillsatloni  whieh  failed  to 
grasp  the  Blgnlflcance  of  a  dedslve  new  to<H 
of  war. 

Certain  scientUte,  harlng  haraeeoed  the 
atom,  today  are  conaclooaly  or  unoonadoasly 
Influenced  by  guUt  and  wish  to  derogate 
their  profession's  role  In  war.  In  misguided 
Idealism  they  And  secret  hope  that  an  out- 
of-Blght,  out-of-mlnd  policy  will  preaerre 
the  peace  or  at  least  turn  the  clock  backward 
and  save  civilization  from  the  specters  of 
nuclear  and  space  warfare. 

Overconfldence,  derived  perhaps  from 
hope,  seems  to  be  another  image  of  unreality 
gllmpeed  in  some  corridors  of  the  MaUonal 
Capital.  When  I  read  that  "very  soon  now 
our  defense  combination  will  be  unbreak- 
able," I  am  certain  amateurs  are  at  large. 
In  this  age  when  technology  moves  *hyad 
•▼ery  4  years  as  much  as  In  the  lOO  years 
prior  to  1045  it  U  utterly  unsafe  to  consider 
any  mlUtary  situation  wUl  stay  put  more 
than  brtafly. 

Stability  oi  military  power  has  always 
been  subject  to  suddM9i  upset,  but  In  theee 
decades  the  balance  Is  particularly  precar- 
ious. At  the  very  time  we  claimed  vast 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  Mr.  K.'s 
missiles  In  Cuba  came  perilously  close  to 
ttimlng  some  tables.  Tet  thU  was  only  a 
shift  In  deployment.  What  makes  the  blood 
of  military  realists  run  cold  is  that  a  tech- 
nological breakthrough  (for  example,  a  poal- 
tlve  defense  against  ICBlCs  and  Polaris  mis- 
siles, or  space  weapons,  or  a  doomsday  bomb 
with  adequate  booster)  by  the  VBBJi.  could 
challenge  our  freedom.  We  could  find  our- 
selves helpless  because  the  lead  time  of  mod- 
em weapons — that  Is.  the  time  from  concept 
until  they  are  operational — runs  from  5  to 
10  years. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  that  the  Russians  pro- 
duced an  atom  bomb  and  a  hydrogen  bomb 
long  before  the  date  oui  national  Intelligence 
had  forecast;  they  orbited  a  military  man 
In  space,  and  we  were  helpless  to  match  the 
feat  for  10  months.  And  we  still  have  not 
equaled  their  man-ln-space  projects. 


SCIENTISTS  BELIEVE  UJS.  ACTIVE 
SPACE  EFFORT  DOES  NOT  RE- 
QUIRE CRASH  MAN-ON-THE- 
MOON   PROJECT 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
a  score  of  American  winners  of  past 
Nobel  Prizes  gathered  in  St.  Peter,  Minn., 
last  weekend  to  dedicate  a  new  science 
hall  at  Oustavus  Adolphus  College. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Poet  carried 
a  story  by  Albert  Eiscle  which  reveals 
the  consensus  of  the  scientists'  thinking 
on  this  Government's  engaging  In  a 
crash  program  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  by  or  before  1970. 

The  majority  oplnlmi  disfavored  such 
a  crash  effort,  on  the  groirnds  chiefly 
that  enormous  waste  would  attend  such 
a  speeded-up  schedule. 

The  prizewinners  deplored  the  race 
aspects  of  the  moon  program,  holding 
that  only  the  poliUcal  factors  involved 
demand  a  race  for  the  moon.  Certainly 
science  Itself  cannot  and  should  not  be 
hurried. 


AD  of  this  squares  essentially  with 
what  I  learned  on  a  recent  trip  I  made 
to  Cape  Canaveral,  where  I  visited  both 
the  military  and  NASA  qoace  complexes. 

No  one  there  In  a  positian  of  author- 
ity—civilian or  unlf (Mtned — ^would  advo- 
cate a  crash  project.  They  are  prepared 
to  Implement  such  a  program  If  it  Is 
ordered  by  our  Space  Policy  Council,  but 
none  of  than  preferred  it  to  a  careful 
well-conceived  step-by-step  staging  of 
space  exploration. 

I  recognize  our  world  leadership  re- 
quires us  to  maintain  an  active  space 
effort,  and  I  am  willing  to  support  ade- 
quate appropriations  tor  orderly  progress 
in  this  field.  However.  I  want  to  urge 
this  House  at  this  time  to  take  note  of 
these  c(»nmesits  from  histrous  members 
ol  the  thinking  and  sdentiflc  commonl^. 

There  win  be  moments  In  the  future 
when  the  passions  of  patriotism  and  the 
emotions  of  competition  may  seduce  your 
commonsense.  I  plead  with  you  now  to 
rwnember.  when  such  a  day  comes,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  patriotic  than  a 
solvent  Treasury,  and  it  is  my  consistent 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  strive  to 
achlve  that  happy  state. 

The  Washington  Post  story  follows : 

Nobel  Wnrims  Carrrcm  Moon  Psoject 
(Albert  Elsele) 

St.  Pstm.  Minn.— The  propoeed  $20  bU- 
Uon  crash  program  to  land  an  American  on 
the  moon  in  this  decade  would  make  more 
sense  If  removed  from  the  "crash"  category. 

That  was  majority  opiiUon  expressed  by  26 
of  Americas  65  living  Nobel  Prizewinners 
who  gathered  In  this  small  southern  Mln- 
nesoU  college  town  over  the  weekend  for 
the  dedlcaUon  of  the  first  American  memorial 
to  Alfred  Nobel.  SpeclflcaUy.  the  Nobel 
Prizewinners  were  here  to  dedicate  the  tl  S 
million  Alfred  Nobel  Hall  of  Science  at  Ous- 
tavus Adolphus  College. 

Several  in  the  group.  Including  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Chairman  Olenn  T.  Sea- 
borg,  said  they  would  like  to  see  America  land 
men  on  the  moon  by  1970,  but  most  had 
serious  reservations  about  a  crash  program 
because  of  waste  involved. 

Seaborg-Batd  he  feels  the  propoeed  program 
should  be  earned  out  because  "We're  in  the 
20th  centiiry— tne  goal  has  been  set.  It's  a 
far-out  inteUectuJI  endeavor  and  an  explora- 
tion of  nature." 
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PAUUNG    AJWAnS    PLAN 

Unus  Pauling  ezprcaeed  emphaUc  orm^ 
Uoo  to  the  UA  moon  pcograiS^         ^***- 

"I  am  opposed  to  theee  espendltuies  w 
both  the  United  States  andttie^!^ 
Union."  he  said.  "I  think  that  whUe  itlS 
contribute  something  in  the  way  ot  m-^ 
uac  discovery,  the  contribution  wUl  bTi!^ 
smaU  compared  to  putUng  that  money  iZL 
•everal  other  flelds  such  as  medical  rei^w 
or  other  basic  scientific  research  •  •  i^T 
iismjt   the   funds   in   underdeveloped  co«£ 

Three  of  the  la\ireatee  declined  to  mak«  >.. 
comment  regarding  the  VM.  moon  prowam' 
saying  they  did  not  have  enough  dataWii 
or  that  the  poUUcal  and  scientific  aspects  or 
such  a  program  cannot  be  separated 

One  of  those  calling  for  a  noncra«h  nxk. 
gram  using  InstrumenU  to  probe  the  nwIT 
was  Columbia  University  Physicist  PoIt^^ 
Kusch.  "»/^iy 

"The  question  Is  a  bit  sharp  and  descrvM 
better  than  a  yes-no  answer."  he  nSZ 
when  asked  If  he  thought  the  United  ^Z 
should  spend  $30  bliUon.  as  U  now  pronoM? 
to  land  men  on  the  moon  In  this  deca^^^ 

"I'd  rather  see  us  explore  space  in  a  iaor. 
temperate  and  weU-thought-out  way  "hi 
said.  "Instrument  ezploraUon  U  alnxMt  e«. 
talnly  more  effecUve  and  cheaper,  and  In  ths 
face  of  pressing  natural  needs,  I  take  a  din 
view  to  spending  «20  billion  In  a  relattviliY 
short  time  in  exploring  the  moon." 

The  Job  can  be  done  by  Instruments  bettw 
and  more  cheaply,  agreed  Peter  J.  w.  Debn. 
r>utch  chemist  now  at  Cornell  Unlventtr 
and  80-year-old  James  Pranck.  principal  so. 
thor  of  the  1946  Prank  report  that  wanisd 
of  atomic  dangers  and  proposed  a  peaceful 
IntemaUonal  demonstration  before  Uu 
atomic  bombing  of  Japan. 

"I  have  nothing  against  our  going  to  tha 
moon  as  long  as  It's  not  a  race— you  eaat 
speed  up  science."  commented  St.  Uynh 
medical  researcher.  Dr.  Cart  P.  Oorl.  "I  thinfc 
you'll  find  among  most  scientists  that  ther 
think  the  Idea  of  a  race  Is  unfortunate." 


TSEMENOOOS    WASTS 

"111  go  along  with  what  seems  to  be  the 
majority  opinion  that  there  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  waste  Involved  in  a  crash 
program,"  commented  Dr.  Edward  L.  Tatum, 
of  New  York  City's  RockefeUer  Institute! 
"It  would  be  much  less  efficient  and  much 
more  costly  to  embark  on  a  crash  program. 
even  If  not  doing  so  means  we  would  fall 
behind  Russia." 

United  Nations  Under  Secretary  Ralph  J. 
Bunche.  another  Nobel  winner,  declined  to 
comment  on  the  U.S.  propoeed  program,  but 
did  come  out  against  any  kind  of  a  race  for 
space  between  coxintrles. 

"The  exploration  and  conquest  of  outer 
space  Is  certainly  Justifiable  and  exciting 
pioneering  and  that  effort  must  go  on,"  he 
said.  "But  there  would  be  less  Justification 
I  think,  for  conducting  such  efforts  as  a  race, 
particularly  when  there  Is  a  crying  need  for 
the  Intensive  application  of  science  and 
funds  to  problems  like  food  and  water  supply, 
overpopulation,  mental  health,  and  control 
of  cancer  and  heart  disease." 

Both  governments  and  people,  Bunche  said, 
"need  to  comprehend  that  development  Is 
more  exciting  and  more  ImperatU-e  than 
rocketry." 


FIVE-YEAR   TARIFF   MORATORIUM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  prerlooi 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frwn 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moorb]  is  recognised 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing we  were  greeted  by  an  announcemoit 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  that  a  cartel  was  being  arranged 
by  those  in  the  production  of  steel  In 
Japan  and  in  the  Western  European 
countries,  and  that  they  had  cut  up  the 
American  market  and  had  allotted  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  steel  market  in  this  N»- 
tion  among  their  individual  memben. 
All  this  goes  on  while  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  in  Its  customary  world  free  trade 
fog.  This  brings  more  emphasis  to  what 
I  say  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  was  passed  last  year  much  wu 
made  of  the  assistance  that  would  be 
given  to  industry  and  labor  should  injury 
result  from  tariff  reductions. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  bill  It  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  great  weakening  of  the 
escape  clause,  and  to  elimination  of  the 
peril  point. 

It  is  an  Indefensible  policy  to  beset  our 
industries  and  their  workers  with  condi- 
tions consciously  created  to  injure  them. 
It  seems  incredible  that  the  Congress 
should  be  called  on  by  the  executive 
branch  or  more  speciflcally  the  State  De- 
partment while  we  appropriate  billioni 


of  dollars  for  foreign  economic  aid  to 
handicap  and  smite  our  own  industries. 
It  seems  more  incredible  that  Congress 
should  have  supported  the  ExecuUve;  for 
Congress  represents  the  people  more  di- 
rectly than  the  executive  branch. 

It  was  said  that  since  industries  would 
no  doubt  be  hurt  by  the  new  Trade  Act  in 
behalf  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  be- 
leaguered industries  and  their  deprived 
workers  should  be  compensated  through 
adjustment  assistance.  This  was  on  the 
untenable  theory,  that  any  industry  or 
company  that  cannot  compete  with  im- 
ports is  Ipso  facto  inefficient  and  not  de- 
serving of  continuation  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  particular  products  in  which 
it  cannot  compete. 

This  is  a  pernicious  doctrine  since  It 
rests  on  assumptions  that  are  contrary 
to  fact.  Nearly  everyone  knows  that  In- 
ability of  American  industry  to  compete 
with  imports  arises  not  from  relative  in- 
efficiency but  almost  wholly  from  the 
higher  wage  standards  of  this  coimtry. 
If  our  industry  and  agriculture  were  In- 
efficient we  would  not  today  be  produc- 
ing a  greater  output  year  after  year  with 
annually  fewer  production  workers  em- 
ployed. It  is  estimated  that  automation 
is  displacing  over  a  million  workers  per 
year  in  this  coimtry.  We  do  not  need 
the  help  of  Imports  to  displace  still  more 
workers  so  that  we  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  retraining  and  relocating  them. 

Our  agriculture  is  easily  the  most  ef- 
ficient in  the  world.  Yet  we  cannot  ex- 
port wheat  and  cotton,  two  of  our  lead- 
ing crops,  without  subsidization  to  the 
extent  of  about  30  percent.  Our  coal 
industry  doubled  Its  output  per  man- 
hour  since  1950  and  is  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world  but  employment  of 
mine  workers  has  been  cut  in  half  in  the 
past  10  or  12  years.  Meantime  our 
coal  cannot  compete  with  imported  re- 
sidual fuel  oil.  This  inability  to  com- 
pete cannot  be  blamed  on  inefficiency  of 
our  coal-mining  industry.  Nor  can  our 
inability  to  meet  world  wheat  and  cotton 
prices  be  laid  to  inefficiency.  Efficiency 
of  itself  does  not  guarantee  an  export 
market  nor  does  it  assure  ability  to  com- 
pete with  imports. 

Scores  of  thousands  of  coal  miners  are 
out  of  work.  How  many  have  been  re- 
trained and  relocated  in  other  indus- 
tries? Is  this  not  difficult  enough  a  task 
without  adding  to  unemployment  by  re- 
laxing the  import  quota  on  residual  oil? 

The  policy  of  afflicting  our  industries 
with  sharper  and  sharper  import  com- 
petition in  pursuit  of  some  frayed  aca- 
demic economic  theory  ami  to  satisfy 
the  diplomatic  inadequacies  of  the  State 
Department,  should  be  unacceptable  as 
a  guide  to  legislative  action.  Not  only 
is  the  doctrine  on  which  the  policy  is 
based  false  by  almost  any  test;  it  poses 
mounting  injury  to  our  economy  and 
intensiflcation  of  the  unemployment 
problem. 

The  notion  that  it  is  Incumbent  on 
this  country  to  open  its  doors  still  wider 
to  imports  even  though  we  have  already 
reduced  our  tariffs  an  average  of  80  per- 
cent in  the  past  29  years  under  the 
trade  program  Ales  in  the  face  of  hard 
and  visible  facts.  Those  who  insist  on 
this  are  courting  the  economic  break- 


down of  this  country  through  mounting 
unemplojrment  year  after  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  further  profiiffate 
tariff  reductions  Is  to  enable  us  to  export 
more  and  to  buy  more  goods  from 
abroad.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  clearly 
demonstrable  that  our  economic  inter- 
ests are  not  best  served  by  this  policy. 
Quite  the  contrary.  More  and  more  of 
our  imports  are  coming  to  consist  of 
finished  goods  and  manufactured  food- 
stuffs. The  trend  in  our  exports  on  the 
other  hand  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
More  of  our  exports  are  taking  the  form 
of  farm  products  and  raw  materials. 

This  sort  of  trade  is  wholly  self-de- 
feating so  far  as  creation  of  employment 
Is  concerned.  We  Import  more  and  more 
of  the  labor-intensive  products,  such  as 
pottery  and  handmade  glassware,  and 
export  more  of  the  products  that  are 
labor-sparse,  such  as  uiunanufactured 
foodstuffs,  unmanufactured  fibers,  and 
other  raw  materials.  Thus  other  coun- 
tries are  doing  more  manufcu:turing  for 
us  and  employing  the  workers  that  we 
otherwise  would  employ,  while  we  ship 
abroad  more  and  more  unmanufactured 
goods.  In  turning  these  exports  into 
finished  goods,  it  is  the  other  countries, 
instead  of  this  country,  that  gain  more 
jobs  for  their  workers. 

To  speak  of  expanded  trade  under 
these  circumstances  as  offering  a  rem- 
edy to  unemployment  in  this  country 
is  to  run  away  from  reality  and  to  be 
rushed  into  a  disastrous  course. 

Then  to  say  that  we  should  set  up 
adjustment  assistance  to  repair  the 
damage  adds  up  to  something  much 
worse  than  Alice  in  Wonderland  ever 
came  upon. 

We  are  the  big  brother  to  the  world, 
evidently.  We  flex  our  muscles  and  beat 
our  chest.  We  can  cut  off  our  fingers 
and  hands  and  then  somehow  grow  new 
ones  and  still  continue  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  and  help  the  world.  We  must 
be  the  great  invulnerable  giant  indeed, 
so  powerful  that  we  can  mutilate  our- 
selves and  never  give  it  a  thought;  for 
after  all,  so  rich  and  strong  are  we  that 
we  only  have  to  reach  into  the  Treasury 
and  buy  our  way  through  all  our  dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  theories  and  doc- 
trines that  guide  our  trade  policy  have 
been  accepted  blindly  and  uncritically 
too  long. 

If  we  cannot  export  many  of  our 
leading  farm  products  to  world  markets 
without  paving  the  way  with  30  percent 
subsidies  despite  our  high  yields  per 
acre,  achieved  with  application  of 
modern  technology;  if  our  coal,  which  is 
produced  under  the  most  advanced  tech- 
nology, unmatched  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  cannot  compete  with  imported 
fuel,  then  let  me  ask.  How  efficient  must 
we  become  in  order  to  compete?  How 
many  more  farmworkers  must  be  dis- 
placed by  tractors,  fertilizers,  et  cetera, 
and  how  many  more  mineworkers  must 
be  driven  out  of  our  mines  before  we 
can  compete? 

Is  It  not  ridiculous  to  insist  that  it  is 
we  who  must  be  chased  from  pillar  to 
post,  out  of  this  industry  and  that,  and 
we  who  must  make  the  adjustments — 


even  if  it  was  this  country  that  provided 
the  world  with  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nological equipment  that  underlies  mass 
production?  What  manner  of  equity  is 
this?  Why  should  this  country  be 
penalized  by  exposure  to  low- wage  com- 
petition from  abroad  when  we  pioneered 
the  system  that  other  countries  are  rfow 
copying  and  turning  against  us? 

There  would  be  no  problem  if  these 
other  countries  that  have  so  eagerly  em- 
braced our  system  also  accepted  the  high 
wage  standards  that  prevail  in  this 
country;  but  they  have  not  done  so  and 
the  gap  between  our  wages  and  foreign 
wages  will  be  slow  to  close.  Meantime 
we  will  be  under  severe  pressure  and 
our  industry  will  be  discouraged. 
Hundreds  of  our  larger  companies, 
generators  of  much  employment,  are  set- 
ting up  overseas  and  exporting  their  em- 
ployment expansion  there  when  we 
should  be  encouraging  such  expansion 
here  in  the  United  States. 

And  now  that  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  is  half  a  year  old  what  has  it  done 
by  way  of  assisting  beleaguered  in- 
dustries and  workers? 

Seven  cases  have  been  completed  under 
the  new  law.  All  seven  have  been  turned 
down  vmanimously.  This  represents  a 
record  of  exactly  zero.  Undoubtedly  the 
State  Department  \s  most  happy,  elated 
and  delighted.  This  fits  very  well  Its  idea 
of  an  escape  clause  remedy.  No  industry 
has  been  helped;  no  imion  has  been 
helped;  no  comi>any  has  been  extended 
a  helping  hand  and  no  worker  has  been 
retrained,  relocated  or  guided  to  another 
job. 

Thus  stands  the  great  trade  victory  of 
1962.  The  State  Department  has  had  its 
day.  It  is  now  guiding  the  hand  of  the 
Special  Representative  for  Trade  Nego- 
tiations, Mr.  Herter;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  further  deep  tariff  slashes  are 
being  readied  for  our  industries  and 
their  workers. 

It  would  be  much  better,  considering 
the  great  imemployment  problem  in  this 
country  and  the  wide  disagreement  on 
the  trade  question  in  Europe  if  a  tariff 
standstill  so  far  as  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions are  concerned,  were  proclaimed. 
A  5-year  moratorium  on  tariff  cuts  would 
do  more  than  a  tax  reduction  to  bring 
confidence  and  a  new  day  to  scores  of 
our  industries  that  employ  millions  of 
pec^le. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 'believe  that  the  trade 
bill  last  year  was  passed  under  unusual 
circumstances  and  that  the  results  did 
not  represent  the  unfettered  sentiment 
of  Congress  or  the  country.  The  great 
damage  that  lies  in  store  if  the  50-per- 
cent authority  to  reduce  tariffs  is  exer- 
cised can  be  forestalled  and  instead 
our  industry  can  be  given  an  incentive 
and  a  freer  rein  to  make  its  own  way 
back  uphill,  to  the  top  where  it  belongs. 

I  therefore  call  for  a  5-year  tariff-cut- 
ting moratorium. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  is  rendering  a 
distinct  service  to  the  Congress  and  to 
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the  Nation  when  he  expresses  his  con- 
cern aboat  the  Trade  Act  of  1962  and 
to  the  way  in  which  the  terms  of  that 
act  are  betxig  carried  out.  I  share  his 
concern.  I  opposed  passage  of  the  blU. 
I  felt  it  offered  a  bleak  prospect  for 
American  industry  and  for  American 
workmen.  I  deplore  many  of  its  pro- 
visions, in  particular  the  transfer  to  the 
executlre  almost  the  last  remaining  ves- 
tige of  authority  held  by  the  Congress  in 
dealing  with  tariff  matters. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  deal  with  these  matters 
but  we  have  given  away  our  right  to  do 
so.  I  am  concerned  with  the  welfare  pro- 
visions of  this  act  because  I  fear  that 
there  will  be  those  who  are  not  sufB- 
ciently  sealous  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  this  country  in  negotiaUoos  with  for- 
eign nations  and  who  will  instead  fall 
back  on  those  welfare  provisions  as  a 
means  of  keeping  American  industry  in 
business  and  American  workmen  em- 
ployed. 

There  are  other  features  of  this  meas- 
ure and  of  the  way  it  has  been  handled 
which  disturb  me.  I  see  tariff  walls  be- 
ing raised  against  us  all  over  the  world, 
and  I  see  but  little  in  the  way  of  vigorous 
steps  to  defend  our  producers  and  to  fight 
for  their  interests.  I  fear  that  we  have 
steadily  gone  downhill  in  our  ability  to 
hold  our  own  in  competition  with  forei^ 
producers — ^in  part  because  of  a  lack  of 
ftnnness  by  our  own  Government — and 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  picture  will 
brighten  as  programed  trade  negotia- 
tions are  entered  into  between  rep- 
resentatives of  our  Government  and 
representatives  of  other  governments. 
Therefore.  I  think  it  in^)erative  that 
the  Congress  assert  its  strong  Interests 
in  seeing  that  stronger  steps  be  taken, 
that  if  necessary  new  legislation  be  en- 
acted, and  that  firmer  policies  be  adopted 
to  insure  that  American  industry  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equit- 
able basis  with  foreign  industry  and  that 
American  workmen  have  a  better  chance 
to  keep  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  it  is  my  in- 
tention here  this  afternoon  to  call  for  a 
5-year  moratorium  on  further  tariff  re- 
ductions. But.  would  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  agree  with  me  in  this 
one  respect,  that  notwithstanding  the 
points  he  has  just  made,  one  of  the  big 
selling  points  of  the  tariff  program  of 
1962  was  the  fact  that  there  was  em- 
bodied in  the  legislation  the  financial 
assistance  provision  that  would  pro- 
vide hdp  to  any  industry  that  was  forced 
to  the  wall  or  any  employee  that  became 
unemployed  as  the  result  of  foreign  im- 
ports, but  to  now  find  that  in  the  seven 
cases  brought  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission  imder  the  terms  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, in  which  financial  assistance 
was  asked,  that  the  Commission  has 
ruled  unanimously  against  every  one  of 
those  Industries  and  their  employees. 
Is  that  not  a  shocking  revelation  to  the 
gentleman? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  a  disturbing  revela- 
tion. It  Is  part  of  the  entire  picture,  all 
of  which  concerns  me  greatly. 


Mr.  WHITENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me, 
and  I  would  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida.  [Mr.  SzkxsI, 
that  the  inclusion  in  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  of  these  so-called  relief 
provisions  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
I  voted  against  the  legislaUon.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  representing  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  can  ill  afford  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  it  could  ill  afford 
doing  so  at  the  time  we  had  that  leg- 
islation before  us.  placing  upon  the 
books  legislation  which  by  its  own  lan- 
guage anticipated  that  it  was  going  to  do 
damage  to  American  workers.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  that  I  felt  it  was  not 
wise  legislation.  I  think,  as  the  genUe- 
man  from  West  Virginia  has  also  point- 
ed out,  we  liad  a  history  of  unfortunate 
decisions  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
which  should  have  warned  a  reasonable 
and  prudent  person  that  we  would  get 
very  little  consideration  for  American 
industry  and  the  American  worker 
through  administrative  proceedings  in 
that  group. 

So,  this  legislation  which  we  have 
placed  upon  the  books,  unless  a  mwa- 
torium  is  had  or  imless  a  wiser  policy 
is  adopted  by  those  having  the  responsi- 
bility under  the  act  to  make  decisions — 
unless  they  do  adopt  a  wiser  policy— I 
think  we  wUl  all  have  to  agree  that  we 
were  on  a  misadventure  when  that  legis- 
lati<Hi  was  passed. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Moorb]  for  what  he  has 
said  here  today.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  I  have  spoken  from  this  floor 
against  the  trade  policy  pursued  by  the 
State  Department.  This  policy,  in  my 
Judgment,  offers  the  dimmest  future  to 
many  American  industries  and  workers, 
and,  in  fact,  confronts  them  with  eco- 
nomic strangulation. 

My  special  interest  is  in  the  textile 
industry  but  the  principles  are  the  same 
and  the  policy  that  will  so  surely  ruin 
this  great  Indxistry,  which,  aa  has  been 
said  here  many  times,  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing employers  in  this  country,  will  affect 
many  other  industries  with  equal 
adversity. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  address 
myself  to  the  new  Trade  Act  to  oppose 
the  policy.  The  operation  of  the  trade 
policy  of  the  past  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  textile  industry  to  the  doors  of 
catastrophe.  The  new  act  would,  of 
course,  aggravate  the  sitxiation  by  af- 
firming the  same  policy  for  the  future 
and  this  might  mean  misfortime  for 
other  industries  that  have  yet  to  feel 
the  lethal  breath  of  low -cost  import 
competition:  but  the  textile  industry  can 
stand  no  more  than  what  already  c(m- 
fronts  It.  I  fully  realize  that  this  in- 
dustry is  not  alone.  Other  industries 
will  surely  join  the  ranks  of  those  that 
are  already  deeply  beset.  The  situation 
Is  deadly  serious  and  I  do  not  feel  that 
we   should    be   content   xmtil   a   better 
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future  is  opened  to  the  textUe  and  ath^ 
industries.  »»*ao«»« 

There  are  those  who  think  that  th* 
textile  industry  has  been  given  mJS 
treatment  and  has  nothing  furtha^ 
worry  about  so  far  as  Imports  are  etm! 
cemed.  WhUe  it  is  true  that  an  int» 
national  agreement  that  limits  for^ 
exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  this  couiOrv 
has  been  negotiated,  the  terms  are  ^' 
watertight  and  the  practices  under  it 
are  not  reassuring  to  date.  In  any  evcot 
the  agreement  is  only  for  5  years  froa 
last  October  and  the  cotton  textile  in. 
dustry.  we  hope,  has  a  longer  lease  on 
life  than  that. 

The  pressures  under  the  agreement 
are  great.  Japan  in  particular  wants  • 
larger  sliare  of  our  market  and  I  cannot 
feel  comfortable  when  I  reflect  <«  th« 
fact  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Industry  la 
this  respect  have  come  to  rest  in  the 
State  Department.  This  fact,  that  la 
the  increasing  vok;e  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  regulation  of  our  forelgii 
commerce,  to  the  point,  indeed,  wtaerv 
Congress  has  vlrtxxally  nothing  to  an 
about  it.  is  the  most  disquieting  trend  ao 
far  as  the  f utiu-e  econcmilc  health  of  in* 
dustry  In  this  country  is  concerned. 

Some  day.  and  I  hope  before  it  is  tot 
late,  it  will  be  learned  that  no  econony 
such  as  our  free  enterprise  system  csa 
prosper  and  grow  in  an  atmosphert  m 
imcertain  and  beset  with  such  unfore- 
seeable changes  as  have  confronted  and 
continue  to  beset  the  textile  industty 
and  all  other  industries  in  a  like  sttoa* 
Uoa  If  their  future  Is  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  twists  and  tiuus  of  intematiooal 
relations  they  wlU  be  ■SMr*-«»d  with  a 
deep  blight.  Yet  it  is  precisely  thk 
blighting  condition  of  instability  and  un- 
certainty that  has  been  visited  upoa 
American  industry  in  the  past  few 
decades. 

That  this  is  a  ruinous  policy  and  one 
under  which  our  economy  cannot 
prosper  should  be  clear  to  anycme  who 
bothers  to  consider  the  nature  ot  our 
system.  Its  health  and  prosperity  de- 
pend above  all  on  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture. No  other  economic  element  ii 
more  important  than  the  market  out- 
look for  domestic  output,  not  only  now 
but  next  year  and  the  succeeding  years. 
It  is  not  possible  to  have  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  kind  that  generates  em- 
ployment rather  than  mere  automatl<n 
and  displacement  of  workers  when  the 
future  does  not  look  good;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  the  future  cannot  possibly  look 
good  to  any  Industry  that  faces  the 
likely  outbreak  of  a  particularly  viru- 
lent type  of  import  competition:  or  the 
continuation  of  such  competition  If  It 
already  exists.  Into  indefinite  future 
time. 

To  be  sure,  we  may  get  automation 
and  plant  modernization.  We  may  re- 
place obsolete  or  obsolescent  equipment 
with  modem  machinery;  but  if  this  is 
accomplished  simply  as  a  means  of  com- 
peting with  imports  It  will  contribute 
nothing  to  employmwit.  Already  the 
textile  industry  has  fallen  far  behind  In 
contributing  its  share  to  emplojmient  In 
this  cotmtry.  It  not  only  has  not  main- 
tained the  level  of  employment  pre- 
viously   enjoyed:     It    has    contributed 
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nothing  to  absorption  of  the  newc(Hners 
into  the  labor  market. 

While  the  population  of  this  country 
increased  20.5  percent  from  1950  to  1961 
the  textile  industry — including  synthetic 
and  woolen  textiles  in  addition  to  cot- 
ton— dropped  from  emplosmient  of  1,- 
169,000  production  workers  to  793,000. 
This  was  a  loss  of  376,000.  Source,  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1962,  table  291.  Had  the  industry's  em- 
ployment kept  pace  with  population 
growth  it  would  have  added  about  240,- 
000.  The  industry  therefore  fell  some 
600.000  jobs  behind  its  share  of  the  total 
employment  of  the  country — that  is, 
376,000  plus  240,000.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous lag.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
the  employment  problem  in  this  country 
when  we  look  at  it  from  this  angle. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  industry  should 
become  more  efficient.  This  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  it  should  introduce  still 
more  modem  machinery. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  trouble.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  simply  cutting 
the  cost  of  production  and  offering  lower 
prices  to  the  consumers  will  solve  our 
problem.  Of  course,  it  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest 
illusions  haunting  this  country  today. 

Several  factors  stand  in  the  way.  One 
is  the  nature  of  the  import  competition. 
It  is  nothing  If  not  price  competition. 
This,  let  me  point  out.  is  very  significant. 
Let  us  not  lose  the  pomt.  It  has  been 
too  long  overlooked  by  economists 
thi-ough  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land. 

This  point  is  that  the  domestic  indus- 
try does  not  get  the  benefit  of  reduced 
production  costs  when  imported  goods 
have  already  invaded  the  market  exten- 
sively with  low-priced  goods  and  gained 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  the  market. 
The  domestic  producer  then  struggles  to 
hold  his  own;  and  may  find  It  very  diffi- 
cult even  to  survive.  While  a  few  com- 
panies may  gam  ground  others  will  stand 
still  or  fall  back. 

In  the  absence  of  import  competition 
based  on  low  prices,  reduction  of  produc- 
tions costs,  and  the  passing  of  the  reduc- 
tions on  to  the  consxamers  In  the  form  of 
lower  prices  could  be  expected  to  increase 
consumption.  The  workers  who  had 
been  displaced  by  labor-saving  machin- 
ery might  then  in  time  be  rehired  because 
of  the  rising  sales  volume.  Unemploy- 
ment would  be  overcome. 

When,  however,  imports  fiU  the  market 
for  lower  priced  goods,  the  reduced 
costs  of  domestic  manufacturers,  gained 
by  Installation  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery, will  not  Increase  sales  or  at  least  not 
in  sufficient  volume  to  lead  to  rehiring  of 
the  displaced  workers.  The  result  will 
then  be  net  unemployment.  This  will 
be  aggravated  by  the  addition  of  new 
workers  supplied  by  the  giowing  popula- 
tion. 

This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
the  texUle  industry.  All  Improvement 
efforts  are  handicapped  or  nullified  be- 
cause they  still  do  not  overcome  the 
compeUtton  from  other  countries.  The 
process  adds  up  to  attriUon  of  the  do- 
mestic Industry  In  a  relentless  struggle 
In  which  the  advantages  \mder  present 
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Circumstances  reside  irretrievably  with 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  the  cotton  tex- 
tile indiwtry  Is  concerned  the  situation 
is  fast  reaching  a  desperate  point.  On 
one  side  the  industry  is  pressed  by  the 
ssmthetic  textiles  such  as  rayon  while 
from  the  other  side  imports  are  harass- 
ing it  without  mercy.  At  the  same  time 
the  domestic  mills  labor  under  a  severe 
handicap  in  the  cost  of  their  raw  ma- 
terial, that  is,  raw  cotton.  I  need 
hardly  repeat  what  has  been  said  many 
times  on  this  fioor.  The  8V3  cent  per 
pound  differential  enjoyed  by  the  for- 
eign mills  hangs  like  a  miUstone  around 
the  neck  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 
I  cannot  urge  my  colleagues  too  strongly 
to  help  us  remove  this  millstone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said  this 
afternoon  about  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  I  voted  against  it  and  I 
may  say  that  subsequent  events  have 
confirmed  my  misgivings. 

First,  the  bill  sounded  the  death  knell 
on  the  peril  point;  second,  It  vastly 
weakened  the  escape  clause;  third.  It  of- 
fered a  spurious  adjustment  assistance 
provision;  fourth,  it  virtually  divested 
Congress  of  the  last  vestige  of  its  consti- 
tutional authority  to  regulate  foreign 
commerce;  fifth,  it  offered  entirely  too 
drastic  tariff-cutting  authority  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department  among  other  things, 
and,  sixth,  it  extended  this  authority 
over  a  5 -year  period,  thus  skipping  over 
two  full  Congresses. 

Already  the  new  act  is  revealed  as  im- 
possible of  administration  so  far  as  any 
relief  to  domestic  industry  is  concerned. 
The  Tariff  Commission,  as  has  been  re- 
peated here  this  afternoon,  has  proc- 
essed seven  cases  under  the  new  escape 
clause  with  a  7-to-O  batting  average 
against  domestic  industry  and  labor. 

I  think  that  we  should  consider  a  5- 
year  halt  on  further  tariff  cuts.  This 
would  produce  an  atmosphere  of  con- 
fidence where  it  is  now  lacking;  but  we 
need  a  better  remedy  against  past 
injury.  This  would  open  the  road  to 
the  kind  of  expansion  needed  in  this 
country,  namely,  expansion  imdertaken 
to  Increase  production  with  confidence 
that  the  increased  output  can  be  sold  at 
a  reasonable  profit.  It  is  this  sort  of 
expansion  that  creates  Jobs,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  kind  of  modernization 
and  automation  that  are  Instituted  as  a 
means  of  staying  in  business. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  vital  subject. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  in  bringing  this  most  important 
matter  before  us. 

One  does  not  have  to  have  such  a  re- 
markable memory  to  recall  the  grand 
promises  which  were  made  last  year  to 
push  through  the  so-called  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act.  As  the  administration 
spokesmen  painted  the  picture  one  could 
easUy  suppose  that  the  millenium  would 
be  here  <mce  this  legislation  was  enacted. 


As  we  all  know,  and  to  the  anguish  of 
seme  of  us,  it  was  approved.  A  scant  11 
months  later  the  word  Is  already  being 
let  out  that  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  is 
not  living  up  to  the  dreams  of  its  spon- 
sors. I  say  dreams  advisedly  for  many 
of  us  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the 
assumptions  on  which  it  was  based  were 
unreal. 

Before  even  the  first  negotiations  of 
the  so-called  Kennedy  round — that  is 
negotiated  tariff  cuts  under  the  new 
trade  law— the  administration  is  letting 
it  be  known  that  not  too  much  should 
be  expected.  It  now  appears  evident  that 
several  of  our  European  nations  are  not 
anxious  to  make  further  tariff  reduc- 
tions in  concert  with  the  United  States. 
It  appears  that  they  want  to  receive 
concessions  much  greater  than  they  are 
willing  to  give.  It  appears  that  they  will 
insist  upon  retaining  protections  for  cer- 
tain of  their  products,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  get  us  to  remove  the  last  vestiges 
of  protection  of  our  own  industry. 

In  other  words  these  nations  are  driv- 
ing a  hard  bargain.  Their  idea  of  "re- 
ciprocal" may  seem  like  "one  for  you, 
two  for  me."  But  can  we  blame  them  for 
realistically  looking  to  their  own  inter- 
ests? 

Western  Europe  has  made  a  remark- 
able recovery  since  its  destitute  days  fol- 
lowing World  War  n.  It  received  much 
aid  from  this  country,  but  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  generally  they  pitched  in,  worked 
hard,  denied  themselves  luxuries  for  a 
while,  and  regained  the  economic 
strength  they  lost.  In  doing  so  they 
quite  naturally  applied  a  hard,  deter- 
mined attitude  of  self-interest  in  their 
trade  negotiations. 

As  part  of  our  assistance  we  made 
trade  concessions  to  help  them  grow. 
But  they  have  outgrown  this  dependence 
now.  They  know,  but  we  seem  slow  to 
realize  It. 

Our  Government  and  our  trade  nego- 
tiators simply  are  not  doing  their  Job 
in  pushing  American  products  and  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  American  labor 
and  business.  The  United  States  to- 
day can  deliver  coal  to  any  coimtry 
cheaper  than  they  can  mine  it.  But 
what  is  our  Government  doing  to  sell 
American  coal?  But  we  are  Importing 
increasing  amounts  of  residual  fuel 
which  destroys  the  Jobs  of  the  American 
miners. 

It  is  perhaps  a  conunent  on  our  trade 
policies  of  the  past  that  a  hard,  deter- 
mined policy  of  self-interest  on  the  part 
of  another  nation  should  strike  us  as 
unique,  abnormal,  or  in  some  sense  un- 
fair. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  be  Just  as  practical.  Just  as 
hardheaded,  just  as  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  workers,  farmers,  and 
businessmen  as  the  representatives  of 
other  countries. 

Last  year  we  were  told  that  the  new 
Trade  Expansion  Act  would  increase  our 
exports,  which  would  stop  the  critical 
flow  of  gold  from  the  United  States,  and 
also  increase  employment.  It  is  sad  that 
such  has  not  been  the  case. 

On  the  contrary,  trade  cmiditions  are 
becoming  worse.  While  we  have  in  the 
past  been  selling  a  great  deal  of  grain. 
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poultry,  and  meat  to  the  Common  Mar- 
ket countries,  there  Is  every  evidence 
that  tills  trade  will  be  gradually 
decreased. 

In  spite  of  all  of  the  claims  for  this 
act,  a  good  example  of  how  this  agree- 
ment is  working  out  is  the  fact  that  if 
an  automobile  made  in  France  is  sent  to 
the  United  States  it  is  subject  to  an  8- 
percent  tariff,  but  if  the  United  States 
exports  an  automobile  we  pay  26-percent 
tariff  to  get  that  car  into  Prance. 

Conditions  have  become  critical  in 
the  shoe  industry.  About  60  Congress- 
men had  a  meeting  a  few  mornings  ago 
and  were  told  that  the  importation  of 
shoes  into  this  country  has  increased 
600  percent  from  1955  to  1962.  In  1955, 
the  United  States  imported  8  million 
pairs  of  shoes;  in  1962.  55  million 
pairs.  If  the  present  trend  continues, 
the  United  States  will  be  importing  20 
percent  of  all  shoes  purchased  in  Amer- 
ica by  1965.  In  the  past  7  years.  U.S. 
shoe  exports  have  decreased  38  percent. 

Where  are  these  shoes  coming  from? 
Between  1955  and  1962  importation  of 
shoes  from  Italy  has  increased  1.100  per- 
cent. In  Italy  the  shoeworker  gets  49 
cents  an  hour.  In  America  shoework- 
ers  get  $1.95  an  hour.  Thousands  of 
jobs  are  being  lost  to  America  by  these 
tremendous  shoe  imports. 

Italy  is  one  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments— in  other  words,  our  expenditures 
in  Italy  are  greater  than  their  purchases 
from  us. 

I  was  invited  to  the  meeting  concern- 
ing shoes  because  the  Brown  Shoe  Co. 
has  a  factory  in  Vincennes.  I  was  told 
by  the  president  of  this  company  he  was 
desirous  of  greatly  expanding  the  plant 
in  Vincennes.  if  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can shoe  industry  were  brighter.  The 
United  States  already  owes  Italy  more 
than  tiy^  billion,  and  owes  more  than 
Italy  owes  us. 

The  situation  in  the  glass  industry  is 
just  as  bad.  The  same  applies  to 
veneers,  other  hardwood  products,  and 
scores  of  other  industries.  The  lime- 
stone industry  has  been  hurt  by  Italian 
imports,  too. 

The  theory  of  reciprocal  trade  is  fine 
if  the  ofHcials  of  our  Government  will 
negotiate  with  the  same  ability,  with  the 
same  national  self-interest  as  do  the 
other  countries.  But  that  certainly  is 
not  the  spirit  in  which  negotiations  are 
being  carried  out  today. 

At  the  present  time,  the  President  and 
his  appointees  have  nearly  absolute 
power  to  negotiate  trade  treaties.  I 
voted  against  this  tremendous  transfer 
of  power  to  the  President,  but  in  spite  of 
my  opFKMition  this  power  was  given  to 
him. 

The  trade  agreements  are  principally 
controlled  by  the  State  Department,  but 
the  American  j)eople  have  a  right  to  ask 
our  governmental  representatives  to  rep- 
resent them  with  the  same  efiBciency  and 
dedication  that  the  representatives  of 
other  countries  represent  their  people. 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Knvc] . 

B4r.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.    I 


should  like  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks,  as  well  as  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whttsivxr]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sncis]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
what  has  been  said  on  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  and  I  will  say  that  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments  expressed. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act,  as  has  been 
said  here,  did  not  represent  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  sentiment  of  this  body.  It 
is  well  knowm  that  its  passage  was  the 
result  of  a  deal  whereby  some  particu- 
larly strong  interest*  were  accommo- 
dated in  return  for  their  support  of  the 
trade  bill.  That  is  why  the  biU  rolled 
through  as  it  did. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  deal  was 
made  because  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion were  not  such  that  Congress  should 
have  passed  it.  It  was  a  bill  so  severe 
in  its  treatment  of  American  domestic 
industry  hurt  by  unfair  import  competi- 
tion that  it  should  not  have  been  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  marked 
the  abandonment  of  the  no-injury  prin- 
ciple that  had  been  the  guide  of  all  trade 
legislation  from  the  beginning  in  1934. 
This  departure  actually  meant  breaking 
faith  with  the  history  and  the  character 
of  the  trade  program. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration  of 
the  trade  program  itself  had  fallen  short 
of  all  the  Presidential  promises  since 
1934,  echoed  by  every  Secretary  of  State, 
beginning  with  Cordell  Hull;  but  the  way 
to  redress  this  failure  was  not  to  make  it 
worse  but  to  see  to  it  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  promises. 

Let  me  quote  from  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  were  made  with  respect  to 
the  program  from  the  beginning  and  on 
down  to  the  present  administration. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  his 
message  to  Congress  reccmunending  the 
trade  agreements  legislation  gave  "as- 
surance that  no  sound  and  important 
American  interest  will  be  injuriously  dis- 
turbed. The  adjustment  of  our  foreign- 
trade  relations,"  he  added,  "must  rest  on 
the  premise  of  undertaking  to  benefit 
and  not  to  injure  such  interests." 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  was  equal- 
ly positive  when  on  May  22,  1945  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  asking  for  fiuther  tariff-reducing 
authority.   This  is  what  he  said: 

I  have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  thU  Increased  au- 
thority might  be  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  endanger  or  "trade  out"  segments  of 
American  Industry.  American  agriculture,  or 
American  labor.  No  such  action  was  taken 
under  President  Roosevelt  and  Cordell  Hull, 
and  no  such  action  will  take  place  under 
my  Presidency. 

On  March  1,  1948  on  recommending 
a  further  renewal  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments legislation.  Mr.  Truman  continued 
along  the  same  vein.     He  said: 

Furthermore,  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
serious  harm  to  any  domestic  producer  •  •  • 

Plnaily.  each  agreement  will  permit  with- 
drawal or  modification  of  concessions  If  *  *  • 
Imports  increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  Injury  to  domestic 
producers. 


May  7 


President  Owight  D.  Eisenhower  oqb. 
tinued  the  policy.  In  a  letter  to  t£ 
Speaker,  Jo*ph  W.  Martin.  Jr..  oa  S 
occasion  of  action  on  HJi.  l,  the 
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bill.    February    18.    1965,   he   exjtnml 
himself  as  follows:  ^^ 

No  American  Industry  will  be  plaea^  w 
Jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  tiZ 
measure.  ^^ 

On  April  25  of  the  same  year.  addr«i». 
ing  the  Associated  Press  in  New  Yoit 
City,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

Reductions  In  tariffs  •  •  •  must  be  grid. 
ual.  selective,  reciprocal.  Change*  wfateii 
would  result  In  the  threat  of  serious  ioJw« 
•  •  •  would  not  strengthen  the  econoay  «f 
this  country  or  the  free  world. 

On  April  4,  1958.  Mr.  Eisenhower  aaU; 

We  should  first  hammer  home  the  fact  that 
safeguards  In  the  law  are  being  strengtheasi 
to  cope  with  uneven  Impact  of  Import  oon- 
petition. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  in  1914 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Co«n« 
mittee  about  the  trade  agreements  saU 
the  Government  would  see  to  It  "that 
they  are  not  negotiated  in  a  way  Uist 
would  result  in  injury  or  hurt  to  our  own 
country."  He  told  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  also  in  1934: 

That  Is  the  point  I  want  to  make  about  it, 
and  the  last  thing  that  the  President  wooM 
want  to  do  would  be  to  Injure  business. 

Mr.  William  L.  Clayton,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  told  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  June  1,  1948,  in  a  hetr- 
ing: 

Designed  to  be  operated  by  the  Tariff  Ooa- 
mission  reporting  directly  to  the  PresMnt 
it  (the  escape  clause)  offers  a  prompt  sM 
sure  remedy  always  avaUable  when  needed. 

The  same  attitude  toward  the  escape 
clause  was  continued  by  Secretary  Jolat 
Poster  Dulles,  as  reflected  by  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Finance  Coo- 
mittee  in  1955.    He  said: 

We  have  gotten  the  agreement  of  all  oova- 
trles  to  the  effect  that  when  we  give  than 
a  tariff  concession  we  can  always  get  out  o( 
it  through  the  operation  of  the  escape  cUiar, 
we  have  made  the  escape  clause  a  multllet* 
eral  undertaking  Instead  of  Just  a  unlUtsnl 
undertaking. 

In  1958,  which  marked  the  last  pre- 
vious extension  of  the  Trade  Agreement! 
Act,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks  continued  in  the  same  tone.  Thli 
is  what  he  said : 

I  think  that  Industry  should  be  protected 
Against  severe  injury,  and  the  PresKtent 
(Mr.  Elsenhower)  has  so  stated  In  the  la* 
4  or  5  years,  several  times  to  the  CongrHi, 
In  letters  to  individuals,  that  he  does  not 
Intend  to  see  any  Industry  In  Jeopardy  « 
severely  Injured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  numerous  quotatiofu  in 
the  same  vein  could  be  provided;  but 
these  are  enough  to  show  what  was  the 
outward  policy.  I  repeat  that  theie 
promises  were  not  well  kept  because  d 
the  continuous  advice  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  course  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  escape  clause.  Generally 
the  advice  of  that  Department  prevailed 
at  the  White  House  and  the  policy,  so 
roundly  affirmed  and  repeated,  was  vir- 
tually nullifled. 

It  would  have  been  much  better  had 
the  policy  been  continued  in  1962  with  s 


strong  resolution  to  enforce  it.  Instead 
the  no-inJury  principle  was  all  but  aban- 
doned and  an  "adjustment  assistance" 
program  substituted  tor  it.  In  other 
words,  henceforward  trade  agreements 
are  to  be  made  without  the  care  pre- 
viously exercised  and  If  Injury  occurs 
to  our  industry  and  workers  they  are  to 
be  helped  at  the  Federal  expense.  In 
fact,  the  previous  caution  is  to  be  aban- 
doned. To  this  end  the  peril  point  sys- 
tem was  abolished. 

Tariff  cuts  up  to  50  percent  are  to  be 
made  right  across  the  board,  no  matter 
what  the  consequences,  with  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions. 

Yet,  no  doubt  because  of  fear  of  aban- 
doning the  escape  clause  completely,  it 
was  maintained  but  rewritten  In  terms 
that  have  thus  far  completely  destroyed 

it. 

The  applicant  from  Industi-y  or  labor 
must  now  prove  that  the  past  duty  re- 
duction was  responsible  In  "major  part" 
for  the  increase  in  imports  that  has  oc- 
curred and.  secondly,  that  the  injury 
complained  of  also  resulted  In  "major 
part"  from  the  Increase  In  imports. 

To  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  seven  cases 
that  have  been  completed  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  all  seven  have  been  rejected 
unanimously.  In  other  words,  the  es- 
cape clause,  with  its  adjustment  assist- 
ance provision  and  its  authority  to  raise 
the  tariff,  has  been  reduced  to  a  farce. 

There  is  no  remedy  today  against  seri- 
ous injury  from  imports.  There  is  no 
remedy  against  State  Department  errors 
in  using  the  knife  unwisely  In  reducing 
tariffs.  American  industry  Is  to  be  bull- 
dozed out  of  the  way  In  favor  of  Imports, 
no  matter  what  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  unemployment,  ruin  of  business 
or  loss  of  capital. 

Thus  is  to  be  fulflUed  what  has  been 
the  State  Department  philosophy  since 
1945.  The  Department  has  consistently 
reflected  a  lack  of  sympathy  for  domestic 
industry.  For  the  sake  of  its  diplomatic 
gyrations  it  has  not  hesitated  to  use  our 
industry  as  a  pawn. 

It  Is  time  in  my  judgment  that  this 
sort  of  treatment  of  our  economy  be  dis- 
avowed by  the  Congress.  I  doubt  that 
despite  the  deal  that  was  made  whereby 
the  Trade  Act  was  passed  last  year,  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  accept  the  new  act  as 
It  has  turned  out.  I  cannot  believe  that 
it  can  be  allowed  to  go  much  longer. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia  [Mr.  MooreI  that  It  Is  time  to 
call  a  halt  and  to  reassess  the  whole  situ- 
ation. In  view  of  the  present  unsettled 
conditions  in  Europe  in  addition  to  the 
effect  produced  at  home,  a  5-year  sus- 
r>ension  of  further  tariff  reductions 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoration 
of  the  kind  of  confidence  In  the  future 
that  a  great  many  of  our  industries  need. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  proposing  it.  It  goes  to  the 
veiy  heart  of  our  economic  need  today. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia.  I 
think  a  very  interesting  study  should 
be  made  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 


last  year  to  determine  how  much  is  in 
this  year's  budget  to  take  care  of  those 
who  have  been  hurt  by  reason  of  that 
act.  As  I  have  looked  through  the 
budget,  and  the  gentleman  knows  I  have 
looked  through  this  budget  pretty  care- 
fully this  year,  in  practically  every 
agency  of  the  Government  there  are  re- 
quests for  appropriations  in  order  to  take 
care  of  people  who  have  been  hurt,  not 
helped,  but  hurt  by  this  act — Agricul- 
ture, Treasury,  small  business.  State 
Department.  Commerce,  you  ask  it.  it 
will  be  there — to  ti-y  to  take  more  of  the 
American  taxpayers"  funds,  tlie  Amer- 
ican workingman's  funds  that  he  pays 
into  the  Ti-easury,  to  subsidize,  to  take 
care  of  the  injury,  and  you  cannot  find 
a  balance  sheet  where  you  can  find  the 
good  that  may  have  come  or  any  in- 
crease that  may  have  come  to  the  Treas- 
ury by  this  to  offset  that  damage  that 
has  been  done  by  the  passage  of  the  act. 

The  gentleman  has  just  said  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  been  acting  on 
this.  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  gentle- 
man is  there  anticipating  perhaps  two 
cases  to  take  care  of  this  situation,  and 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  being  re- 
quested to  put  into  this  to  send  a  big 
team  to  Geneva  for  the  tariff  negotia- 
tions. Then  you  look  at  the  damage 
that  has  been  done,  the  amount  of 
money  to  try  to  take  care  of  those  that 
have  been  hurt.  It  seems  to  me  a  study 
should  be  made.  I  could  not  possibly 
give  you  the  flgiures,  but  somebody  who 
made  a  real  study  could  come  up  with 
the  figures  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  dam- 
ages to  American  industry  and  the 
American  workingman.  but  nobody  can 
give  you  any  estimate  as  to  how  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  has  been 
affected  by  the  loss  of  income. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  I  am  sure  he  recalls 
the  debate  on  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  wherein  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  financial  assistance  which  was  to  be 
available  in  the  event  that  an  industry 
was  driven  to  the  wall  and  workers  be- 
came unemployed  as  a  result  of  foreign 
imports.  Did  the  gentleman  not  get  the 
impression  at  that  time  that  the  ssdes 
pitch  was  so  great  and  so  forceful  that 
one  was  led  to  believe  that  all  the  in- 
dustry had  to  do,  and  the  worker  had 
to  do,  was  to  make  a  nominal  showing 
that  his  Industry  was  taken  away  from 
him  by  the  flood  of  Imports?    But  now 

that  industry  and  worker  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  case  under  the 
old  escape -clause  provisions  of  the  law 
In  order  to  get  benefit  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the  law. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
exactly  right.  They  never  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  during  that  de- 
bate any  estimate  of  what  It  was  going 
to  cost  in  the  way  of  damages  to  Amer- 
ican industry  and  the  American  work- 
ingman today.  I  think  it  has  simply 
added  to  the  unemplojrment  we  have.  It 
is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  is  going 
to  get  better.  I  think  the  suggestion  of 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Moork],  in  a  call  for 
a  5 -year  tariff  standstill,  so  far  as  any 
further  tariff  cutting  is  concerned. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  suggestion 
has  the  highest  merit.  I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  the  statement  that  the 
so-called  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
was  passed  imder  unusual  circum- 
stances and  that  the  vote  did  not  repre- 
sent the  untrammeled  sentiment  of  the 
House.  Some  of  the  strongest  protec- 
tionists of  this  body  voted  for  this  bill 
under  conditions  that  were  not  of  their 
making  and  that,  let  us  hope,  will  be  non- 
recurring. 

Furthermore,  the  act  of  1962  fails  to 
hit  at  two  basic  considerations: 

First.  Other  nations  with  whom  we 
most  compete — and  whom  we  have  re- 
constituted— use  many  other  devices  to 
control  imports  frcxn  us,  such  as  cur- 
rency regulation,  sanitary  laws,  quotas, 
and  so  foiiii,  to  mention  a  few. 

Second.  The  basic  and  real  problem 
of  our  own  high  production  costs — 
labor. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  econ- 
omy, on  the  uptrend  as  I  h<^>e  it  may  be 
at  the  present  time,  is  in  no  condition 
to  face  the  tariff  treatment  that  appears 
to  be  In  store  for  it.  If  the  President's 
authority  to  cut  the  existing  tariff  rates 
in  half  and  to  weaken  or  eliminate  im- 
port quotas  is  carried  out.  m^any  indus- 
tries will  be  deeply  discouraged  and  some 
will  be  put  on  the  road  to  liquidation. 

What  industry  and  agriculture  need  in 
this  country  is  not  a  bleak  prosi>ect  from 
the  marketplace;  not  a  gloomy  profit 
outlook  or  a  market  that  shrinks  before 
their  eyes  as  imports  rise,  but  rather 
market  conditions  that  breed  confidence 
and  assurance  that  expanded  output  can 
be  sold  at  a  profit  rather  than  stocked  In 
the  warehouse.  The  Trade  Act  does  the 
opposite.  And  let  no  one  think  that  it 
is  only  the  small  and  so-called  marginal 
industries  that  are  confronted  with  the 
dismal  prospect.  Par  from  It.  That  is 
what  the  State  Department  would  like 
to  have  us  believe.  Some  of  our  greatest 
industries  such  as  steel  and  automobiles 
have  found  that  their  mass  production  is 
no  sure  protection.  But  for  the  limited 
steel  capacity  of  Eiu"ope  and  Japan  to- 
day our  steel  industry  would  be  hard 
pressed.  This  limitation  will  not  last 
forever.    The  same  goes  for  other  large 

industries,  such  as  furnishings,  electrical 
equipment  and  appliances,  and  so  forth. 

The  hopes  engendered  by  the  new 
Trade  Act  were  nearly  all  based  on  illu- 
sory notions  alx>ut  the  Common  Market 
and  other  foreign  trade  outlets.  In  the 
first  place  the  State  Depaitment  allowed 
itself  to  believe  that  Britain  would  enter 
the  Common  Market.  The  actual  event 
was  quite  different,  thus  refiecting  the 
Department's  lack  of  sense  of  reality. 

I  would  like  to  believe  and  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  Cabinet.  United  States 
of  America,  had  met  and  dealt  with  these 
problems  after  due  process  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  Department 
of  State  after  Tariff  Commission  hear- 
ings and  recommendations;  iiistead  of 
some  young,  imtried  and  unknown  chair- 
man of  a  study  group.  State  Department 
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employee  on  this  or  that  desk,  or  a  family 
hunch. 

Then  there  is  the  notion  that  all  we 
need  do  is  to  reduce  our  tariffs  and  Eu- 
rope will  open  her  markets  to  us.  This 
Is  even  more  naive  than  was  the  belief 
that  Britain  would  be  accepted  into  the 
Common  Market.  Europe  will  not  open 
her  market  to  anything  that  she  does 
not  regard  as  beneficial  to  Europe.  We 
may  be  quite  sure  that  all  those  washing 
machines,  refrigerators,  dishwashers.  TV 
sets,  electric  fans,  and  so  forth,  that  it 
was  said  we  would  ship  to  Europe  in 
great  shipfuls  will  not  be  flowing  as  vis- 
ualized. I  have  been  both  East  and  West 
recently  and  took  the  trouble  to  check 
their  stores  and  supplies. 

Why  do  we  not  ship  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  automobiles  to  Europ>e?  The 
automobile  industry  in  this  country  had 
a  vast  lead  over  Its  Eiu-opean  counter- 
part. Yet,  we  export  very  few  cars  to 
Europe.  Why?  Europe  has  an  automo- 
tive industry  of  her  own;  and  is  protect- 
ing it.  Also  it  is  much  cheaper  to  pro- 
duce cars  in  Europe.  They  have  not 
doubled  in  j>rice  since  1949  and  hence 
with  transportation  costs  and  tariffs  are 
still  cheaper  than  our  own.  Having 
learned  this,  our  leading  manufacturers 
such  as  General  Motors,  Ford,  and  Chrys- 
ler undertook  to  Invest  In  Eiux>E>e  and 
they  are  participating  extensively  in  the 
European  market,  but  f  rcmi  within.  It  is 
estimated  that  American  capital  ac- 
counts for  20  to  25  percent  of  automo- 
biles made  in  Europe.  Is  this  not  the 
vital  portion  of  our  gold  outflow  prob- 
lem? What  a  paradox  when  we  create 
such  a  climate,  tax  and  tariff  wise,  in  our 
own  country  and  in-being  industry. 

Can  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  it 
will  be  any  different  with  respect  to  other 
consumer  goods?  Scores  of  our  com- 
panies have  already  made  manufactur- 
ing arrangements  in  Europe,  including 
the  Common  Market.  Some  have  estab- 
lished branch  plants;  others  have  bought 
out— or  into — going  Eurc^pean  concerns; 
and  yet  others  have  licensed  European 
manufacturers  to  produce  their  products 
on  a  royalty  or  fee  basis.  It  seems  ridic- 
ulous to  expect  American  companies 
that  have  disposable  capital  to  invest  in 
Europe;  to  manufacture  here,  under  con- 
ditions of  relatively  high  costs  and  then 
sliip  the  finished  goods  3,000  or  4.000 
mUes  overseas  into  a  lower  cost  market 
and  pay  customs  duty  on  the  way  in.  We 
have  about  "come  a  full  circle"  when 
these  oversea  investments  of  our  own 
rise  up  against  duties  and  tariffs  or  re- 
strictive tax  legislation. 

Oh,  we  win  be  shipping  parts  for  some 
time  and  this  will  swell  our  exports. 
Also  we  will  sell  maclilnery  and  equip- 
ment for  a  few  years,  especially  to  equip 
some  of  our  new  factories  over  there; 
but  all  of  this  will  catch  up  with  us  stnd 
three  things  will  happen:  First,  we  will 
ship  less  of  the  finished  products  into 
Europe  because  we  will  be  manufactur- 
ing there  and  enjoying  the  tariff  protec- 
tion provided  by  the  market;  second, 
we  will  export  more  from  there  to  Latin 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  so  forth,  and 
less  from  here;  and  third,  in  many  in- 
stances we  will  export  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States.  This  is  planned 
chaos  of  world  markets,  to  which  we 


have  added  the  coup  de  grace  for  our 
own. 

All  of  this  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  employment  in  this  country.  We  will 
be  helping  emplosrment  abroad  and  re- 
tarding It  at  home.  Then  If  you  tax 
more  to  retrain,  extend  welfare,  and  do 
not  lower  production  costs  we  have  in- 
deed come  a  full  and  paradoxical  cir- 
cle, if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  we 
tax  more  and  more  on  less  and  less. 

The  program  of  the  State  Department 
has  not  changed.  It  remains  one  of  con- 
trolling our  trade,  regulating  it,  channel- 
ing it  and  with  it  much  of  the  American 
economy.  The  Department  well  knows 
that  it  Is  the  constitutional  function  of 
Congress  to  regulate  our  foreign  com- 
merce; but  in  its  ethereal  haze  of  'one 
worldism"  is  no  more  concerned  over  the 
constitutional  question  than  it  is  over 
the  welfare  of  domestic  industries.  For 
the  latter  it  has  two  tests:  First,  can  the 
industry  compete  with  imports?  If  not, 
it  should  be  phased  out  of  existence  with- 
out bothering  to  look  at  the  material 
facts;  second,  will  it  help  our  foreign  re- 
lations? If  the  President  of  Venezuela, 
for  example,  seems  to  be  anti-Castro  to- 
day, we  should  do  nothing  by  way  of 
restricting  the  imports  of  residual  fuel 
oil  from  Venezuela  lest  Mr.  Betancourt 
walk  into  Castro's  arms.  Again,  we 
must  not  protect  our  woolen  industry 
no  matter  if  the  industry  is  being  driven 
to  the  wall  because  Britain  has  made  it 
clear  that  she  would  not  like  it;  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  rub  balm  on  that  country's 
wounds — received  from  Prance  on  the 
Continent.  Moreover,  Japan  and  Italy. 
two  other  soui-ces  of  woolen  imports 
would  not  like  our  restrictions.  As  for 
the  woolen  industry:  "Let  it  shrink  and 
succumb  if  it  cannot  meet  the  competi- 
tion. Let's  not  upset  the  world  market 
here  again  as  we  did  for  the  Argentine 
with  surplus  wheat." 

All  such  international  considerations 
may  change  from  year  to  year,  from  one 
area  of  the  world  to  the  other  according 
to  the  political  winds  that  happen  to 
blow  in  particular  countries.  Our  In- 
dustries must  then  dance  to  the  tune 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  international  poUti- 
cal  fortunes,  our  one  worldly  State 
Department. 

In  such  a  policy,  no  economic  stability 
can  reside.  It  strikes  me  as  being  just 
as  Important  as  political  and  social 
stability  in  this  world.  Our  industries 
are  to  be  helpless  pawns  of  international 
diplomacy.  This  is  what  the  State  De- 
partment policy  means. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  We  will 
never  achieve  the  indiistrial  expansion 
that  will  be  necessary  to  employ  our 
workers  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Our 
oflQcial  policy  is  Indeed,  internally,  at 
odds  with  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
policy  promotes  higher  wages,  expanding 
social  security  coverage,  high  farm 
prices,  and  full  employment;  while  the 
policy  of  tariff  dismantlement  counter- 
acts these  endeavors.  We  have  worked 
ourselves  up  on  a  plateau  of  high  costs 
and  then  insist  on  exposing  ourselves  to 
competition  from  the  outside,  of  a  kind 
that  we  do  not  tolerate  in  this  country: 
and  that  indeed,  would  be  illegal  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  es- 
tablish minimum  wages  and  insist  on 
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obligatory  collective  bargaining  and  tttei 
expose  the  very  industries  to  whiohi2 
look  for  production,  employment  J!! 
tax  revenues,  to  a  withering  import  fc! 
from  abroad.  Consider  the  impi^:*^ 
the  shoe  imports,  or  watches,  for  •/ 
ample.  It  seems  incredible ;  but  it  1«  Si 
official  policy;  and  in  the  last  Conjmi 
the  principal  legislative  undertakingcoT 
sisted  not  only  of  peipetuating  the  p^ 
but  increasing  the  exposure.  ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Trade  Expansion  Am 
according  to  its  first  6-month  rfcnrt 
has  scuttled  all  remedial  action  *rS 
able  to  Industry  and  labor  against  in 
jury  from  imports.  Up  to  now  the  CoaJ 
mission,  as  already  mentioned  here  hii 
turned  down  all  seven  cases  that  it  hai 
decided  imder  the  new  act.  The  cin! 
tions  that  were  urged  against  Just  soch 
an  outcome,  during  the  trade  bill  debtte 
last  year,  as  this  Ixxly  made  its  retort, 
were  brushed  aside.  In  answer,  itiS 
said  that  industry  and  workers  who  va^ 
hurt  by  imports  would  be  given  adJM- 
ment  assistance,  or  retrained  laen 
handsomely  than  by  any  of  the  variob 
States.  I  did  not  then  think  that  midi 
assistance  was  good  policy.  Why  deUb- 
erately  hurt  industry  and  labor  so  that 
they  would  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  tttt 
Government?  This  woiild  only  incrcMi 
the  growing  dependence  on  Ooren* 
ment.  Why  muddle  existing  State  m- 
employment  compensation  laws?  Nem- 
theless,  the  bill  was  voted.  Well,  ao  tar 
as  the  much-touted  remedy  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  complete  sham  as  a  7-to-O  nep- 
tive  record  demonstrates.  It  was  pn*. 
ably  so  intended  by  those  who  wrote  tbt 
bill.  It  lays  down  impossible  conditioM 
for  administration  and  there  can  be  ao 
surprise  that  the  Tariff  Commission  htt 
come  up  with  a  100  percent  negative 
record  under  the  new  act  as  far  ai 
escape-clause  action  is  concerned. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  fna 
West  Virgii\ia  [Mr.  Mooes]  for  the  op- 
portunity to  take  part  in  this  discuvkm. 
I  commend  him  for  his  stand  and  hisciD 
for  a  standstill  on  further  tariff  cuts  un- 
til such  time  as  we  can  see  more  cleaili 
ahead,  and  until  the  European  aXtxm- 
tion  is  clarified.  I  would  like  to  idd, 
until  we  get  at  the  roots  of  the  problea, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  became  concerned 
with  the  homefront,  so  far  as  trade  legia- 
latlon  is  concerned,  or  we  will  have  littk 
to  offer  on  the  foreign  front  in  years  to 
come.  At  least  a  protective  tariff  is  (air 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  there  for  all  to 
see;  and.  therefore,  at  least  calculate 
cost  of  production,  plus  delivery  expeiMt 
which  equals  cost.  To  this,  one  can  add 
modest  profit  and  then  decide  whette 
or  not  to  invest  and  proceed. 

Mr.  MOORE.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question?  Actually,  in  tbe 
area  which  the  gentleman  has  meo- 
tioned;  namely,  the  notion  that  all  wt 
need  to  do  is  to  reduce  our  tariffs  and 
Europe  will  open  her  markets  to  us,  i«  » 
not  true  that  a  number  of  our  American 
industries  today  are  setting  up  Eiiropean 
manufacturing  facilities  to  meet  the 
market  demand  there  without  the  neceo- 
sity  of  utilization  of  one  Americas 
worker? 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I  have  touched  on  that  in  my  previooi 


statement  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  a  beautiful  point  in  that  respect. 
Some  of  our  people  have  subsidiaries  in 
other  countries  so  that  we  have  come  full 
cU-cle  in  this  matter  and  we  are  actually 
voting  against  and  lobbymg  against  the 
imposition  of  protective  tariffs,  because 
of  their  oversea  holdings.  Of  course, 
that  Is  not  true  In  all  cases,  but  It  Is  true 
in  the  case  of  some  manufacturers  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  LMr. 
MooREl  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  now  that 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  disaster 
may  befall  many  of  our  industries.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  State  Department  in  its 
negotiations  will  not  put  these  industries 
on  the  sacrificial  heap  and  offer  them  up 
to  a  dubious  diplomacy.  After  all  the 
prime  objective  should  be  to  administer 
the  law  In  a  way  that  will  promote  an 
economically  healthy  and  strong  United 

It  Is  now  feared  by  many  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Trade  Act  may  lead. 
Indirectly,  to  ufiemployment.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  matter  of  the  economic  and 
business  atmosphere  to  be  considered: 
the  outlook  for  growth  and  expansion, 
the  prospects  for  the  market  of  a  great 
variety  of  products.  If  this  atmosphere 
is  gloomy,  if  the  market  outlook  is 
clouded  or  downright  discouraging,  busi- 
ness will  not  venture.  This  could  re- 
sult in  fewer  new  plsmts,  no  additions  to 
existing  plants,  if  the  outlook  for  sale  of 
additional  output  at  a  profit  appears 
negative.  In  other  words,  if  the  pros- 
pects are  that  lm[>orts  will  get  more  and 
more  of  the  market  because  of  their 
lower  prices,  there  will  be  no  increase  in 
employment  in  companies  and  industries 
engaged  in  producing  the  competing 
products  In  this  country.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

The  strongest  efforts,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  made  to  reduce  costs 
and  this  may  Indeed  mean  reequipment 
of  many  plants  with  modem  and  more 
productive  machinery;  but  not  under 
conditions  that  will  spell  growth.  It 
would  become  a  question  of  holding  their 
own.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  bringing 
down  production  costs  the  manufactur- 
ers and  producers  will  have  a  chance 
to  stay  in  business;  but  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  drive  Imports  back,  and 
they  will  not  help  the  employment  prob- 
lem. It  often  happens  that  the  foreign 
exporters  who  ship  in  here  respond  to 
our  cost  reductions  by  dropping  their 
own  prices.  Domestic  competitors  then 
become  hard  pressed  and  their  reserves 
for  advertising,  research,  development 
of  new  products,  and  so  forth,  begin  to 
shrink. 

Thus,  while  our  manufacturers  may 
indeed  succeed  in  reducing  their  costs, 
they  will  face  the  discouraging  fact  that 
imports  will  deprive  them  of  much  of 
the  expanding  market  that  so  often 
greets  lower  costs  of  production.  T^ese 
Industries  will  then  have  little  to  show 
for  their  strenuous  efforts  to  maintain 
a  share  of  the  domestic  market  but  a 


contribution  to  unemployment.  Iiutead 
of  absorbing  a  fair  share  of  the  new 
workers  who  annually  crowd  on  the  la- 
bor market,  these  Industries,  in  efforts'' 
to  hold  their  groimd,  actually  add  to  the 
unemployment  list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  industry  after  industry 
has  had  this  experience.  Our  woolen 
industry  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
meet  low-cost  Import  competition;  but 
imports  have  risen  from  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  market  to  something  like 
20  percent  of  It.  This  unfortunate  de- 
velopment came  at  the  very  time  that 
our  Industry  was  already  hard  pressed 
by  synthetics  and,  therefore,  greatly 
aggravated  its  distress. 

Woolgrowers  who  supply  wool  to  the 
domestic  Industry  naturally  also  suffer 
from  the  imports  of  woolen  fabrics.  In- 
stead of  keeping  pace  with  population 
growth,  wool  consumption  per  capita  has 
been  on  the  decline.  Instead  of  helping 
to  absorb  the  unemployed  workers  and 
putting  to  work  its  share  of  the  new 
workers  who  arrive  on  the  scene  each 
year,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million 
annually,  the  woolen  industry  has  added 
thousands  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

This  fact  does  not  mean  that  our 
woolen  industry  is  Inefficient.  It  does 
mean  that  In  addition  to  being  in  com- 
petition with  ssmthetic  fiber  it  must 
compete  with  woolens  imported  from 
countries  where  wages  are  far  below 
those  prevailing  In  this  country.  This  is 
something  the  Industry  can  do  nothing 
about.  There  is  not  a  woolen  mill  in 
this  country  that  could  not  compete 
with  imported  goods  if  it  paid  wages 
commensurate  with  those  paid  in  Bri- 
tain, Japan,  or  Italy,  the  principal 
sources  of  imports. 

The  governmental  policy,  largely 
shaped  by  the  State  Department  as  a 
support  of  its  diplomacy.  Is  highly  det- 
rimental to  both  woolgrowing  and  to 
the  woolen-manufacturing  Industry. 
There  is  a  direct  contradiction  between 
the  State  Department  policy  and  the 
national  economic  policy  of  high  wages, 
high  employment,  and  growth. 

The  policy  to  cut  away  what  tariff  is 
left  and  to  weaken  the  Buy  American 
Act  and  the  antidumping  laws,  work  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
taken  by  our  labor  laws,  minimum  wage 
requirements,  and  full  employment. 

If  the  real  intent  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  to  be  grasped  we  have  but  to 
read  some  of  the  speeches  made  by  its 
officials  and  the  report  of  OATT — the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  of  the  State  Department, 
Mr.  Leonard  Weiss,  on  April  5,  1963, 
reiterated  the  Department's  trade  policy 
in  a  speech  released  to  the  press.  This 
includes  further  tariff  reductions  and 
elimination  of  quantitative  barriers  to 
trade,  that  is,  import  quotas.    He  said: 

Through  the  years  quantitative  restric- 
tions have  been  viewed  as  the  most  unde- 
sirable   possible   method    of   limiting    trade. 

He  neglected  to  say  that  this  Is  the 
view  of  the  State  Department  but  not 
of  everyone  else.  Other  countries  have 
relied   heavily   on   import  quotas;    and 


some  of  our  Industries  cannot  be  prop- 
erly protected  by  a  tariff.  Quotas  fill  a 
need  where  the  tariff  fails. 

The  State  Department,  wedded  to  free 
trade,  of  course,  wants  to  eliminate  both 
the  tariff  and  quotas.  What  this  would 
do  to  scores  of  our  industries  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  that 
Department.  The  sacrifice  of  any  in- 
dustry that  cannot  compete  with  imports 
is  something  that  the  D^artment  not 
only  implicity  but  explicitly  advocates. 

As  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moore]  has  said,  this  policy  is  in- 
comprehensible when  we  consider  the 
burdens  that  our  industries  bear  com- 
pared with  those  borne  by  industries  of 
other  countries.  Our  inability  to  com- 
pete has  no  necessary  relationship  to 
relative  efficiency. 

Under  the  new  Trade  Act  the  State 
Department  E>ollcy  will  be  to  cut  our 
tariffs  50  percent  across  the  board  and 
then  to  make  certain  exceptions.  This 
prospect  of  itself  would  be  enough  to 
throw  a  chill  into  our  economy  once 
the  implementation  of  the  act  becomes 
a  looming  prospect. 

Thei^  is  a  false  notion  that  we  will  be 
able  to  exp>and  sales  of  so-called  durable 
consumer  goods  to  the  Cmnmon  Market 
countries  if  only  we  can  bring  their 
tariffs  down. 

I  would  like  to  ask  why,  after  29  years 
of  the  trade  program,  we  still  face  a 
tariff  wall  in  Europe  when  their  tariffs 
were  so  much  lower  than  ours  when  we 
started.  Evidently  we  were  outtraded 
coming  and  going  or  our  boy  scouts  were 
so  anxious  to  give  our  tariffs  away  that 
they  exacted  nothing  in  return.  This 
hardly  added  up  to  the  vaimted  "shrewd 
Yankee  horse  trading"  we  heard  so  much 
about. 

The  European  countries  will  bring 
their  tariffs  down  only  as  it  pleases  them 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  us 
exploit  their  market.  The  very  idea  is 
phenomenally  naive.  I  think  we  are 
slowly  beginning  to  see  this.  Our  par- 
ticipation in  the  Ccmimon  Market  will 
mostly  take  the  form  of  investments 
there  by  our  companies.  They  have  al- 
ready funneled  in  over  a  billion  dollars. 
This  does  not  help  employment  in  this 
coimtry.  And  even  now  France  is  l>e- 
coming  restive  over  these  investments. 
One  of  these  days  our  State  Department 
may  possibly  take  off  Its  blinders  and  see 
the  world  as  it  is. 

Meantime,  our  industry  and  agricul- 
ture should  prepare  for  a  shock.  The 
Department  is  ready  to  lower  the  bar- 
riers and  will  then  again  be  duly  sur- 
prised to  see  what  happens;  or,  will  it  be 
what  they  actually  wish  to  see,  while 
merely  pretending  surprise? 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  we  need 
at  least  5  years  to  digest  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  and  to  await  the  out- 
come of  the  European  maneuvers.  A  5- 
year  tariff -cutting  moratorium  woiild  be 
a  great  relief  to  many  of  our  industries 
that  are  already  struggling  and  hardly 
knowing  which  way  to  turn. 

The  peril  point  has  been  eliminated 
and  the  escape  clause  destroyed.  As  my 
colleague  has  said,  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  had  before  it  seven  cases  under 
the  new  act  and  it  has  turned  down  all 
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seven  unanimously.  The  Conunlsskm 
could  not  find  Injury  under  the  oofDdi- 
tlons  laid  down  In  the  law.  The  State 
Department  has  finally  achieved  its  wlah ; 
and  it  la  a  dark  day  lor  our  economy 
Let  us  call  a  5-year  halt. 
Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  fine  contribution. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYIX5R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  bringing  the  attenUon  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
the  seven  cases  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  Board  for  relief  of  American  in- 
dustries have  been  turned  down  unani- 
mously. In  my  opinion,  It  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  failure  of  leg- 
islation. The  people  who  have  charge 
of  reUef  of  American  Industry,  governed 
by  the  State  Department,  have  absolutely 
no  concern  with  the  people  who  work  in 
this  country.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  worse  situation 
In  this  coimtry  rather  than  a  bettering 
Situation,  unless  some  moratorium,  such 
as  has  been  requested  and  suggested  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOORE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Most  of  us  in  this  Nation  wlU  recaU  the 
hysteria  that  broke  loose  in  this  country 
when  Charles  de  Oaulle  vetoed,  so  to  say. 
the  entrance  into  the  European  Common 
Market  of  Great  Britain.     They  won- 
dered what  all  of  the  fuss  was  about. 
There    was    some    suggestion    that    De 
Oaulle  had  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  Russians  and  was  going  to  side 
With   the   Communists   in   the   future. 
Every  way  was  utilized  to  gather  public 
opinion  In  this  Nation  In  opposition  to 
General  de  Gaulle.    In  addition  to  that, 
there  was  a  further  suggestion  that  by 
these  actions  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  had  ruined  the  grand  design 
that  had  been  so  masterfully  put  together 
to  save  the  nation  and  the  world,  when 
in  truth  and  in  fact  the  only  thing  the 
people  in  the  State  Department  and  the 
executive  branch  of  this  Government  of 
ours  were  worrying  about  was  that  the 
action  of  Charles  de  Gaulle  upset  their 
Uttle  arrangement  that  they  had  in  mind 
at  the  time  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  was   enacted.     Their  blank  check 
was  gone.    The  Tariff  Act  provided  that 
where  the  sum  total  of  tlie  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market  equaled  80  percent 
of  the  amount  of  world  trade  in  a  given 
item,  then  the  State  Department  and  tMe 
executive  were  free  to  reduce  our  tariff 
50  percent  and  in  some  instances  to  zero. 
When  the  British  did  not  go  into  the 
Common  Market,  this  left  the  State  De- 
partment with  something  less  than  the 
blank  check  that  they  desired,  and  there- 
fore  the   massive   assault   through   the 
news  media  was  summoned  in  order  to 
attack  this  show  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  de  Gaulle. 

I  would  conclude  today.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  reiterating  that  which  has  been  stated 
here  today,  that  the  Tratje  Act  of  1962 
was  passed  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances, and  I  daresay,  without  question, 


it  did  not  represent  the  unfettered  senu- 
ment  of  the  Congress  nor  did  it  repre- 
sent the  imfettered  sentiment  of  this 
oountry,  and  I  believe  there  Is  great 
damage  to  this  NaUon  in  that  act    If 
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to  reduce  tariffs,  that  we  will  see  further 
troubles  for  our  industries  and  our  work- 
ers, and  our  unemployment  problems  are 
going  to  be  increased  rather  than  de- 
creased. 

Therefore  I.  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker 
call  for  a  5-year  tariff-cutting  mora- 
torium, a  5-year  moratorium  in  consid- 
eration of  any  further  tariff  reducUons 
which  would  further  multiply  the  many 
problems  here  in  America  which  exist  as 
the  result  of  these  trade  practices. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  for  the  statement  he 
Is  making  on  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon.  I.  like  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  voted  against  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  I  thought  It  was 
a  tremendous  mistake,  and  In  view  of  the 
developments  which  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  so  aptly  pointed  out 
today.  I  think  the  statement  which  I 
made  that  this  Congress  would  rue  the 
day  it  passed  the  act  is  going  to  come 
quicker  than  I  realized.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement,  but  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  shed  some 
light  upon  the  number  of  reductions  that 
have  actually  been  made  in  tariffs  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 

Mr.  MOORE.  Well,  at  this  time  there 
are  a  number  of  goods  and  products  in 
the  stage  of  negotiaUon.  Mr.  Herter  has 
been  creating  his  staff.  There  is  no 
longer  the  provision  in  the  law  that  the 
items  that  are  going  to  be  negotiated  and 
the  tariffs  suggested  to  be  reduced,  be 
tested  under  the  peril-point  provisions 
of  previous  law.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what  concessions  have  already  been 
agreed  to  administratively.  It  is  not  too 
unreasonable  to  assimie  that  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  we  will  get  a  large 
group  of  suggested  reductions  on  a  num- 
ber of  different  items. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  there  will  probably  be  future 
reductions  rnider  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  but  have  there  been  any  re- 
ductions to  date? 

Mr.  MOORE.    As  of  this  date,  no 
Mr.    THOMSON  of   Wisconsin.     Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  House  this 
problem  that  affects  every  area  in  Amer- 
ica. For  a  long  time  an  industry  that  is 
vital  to  my  district,  the  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustry, has  been  suffering  because  of  the 
imports  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  miners 
are  losing  their  positions. 

When  the  administration  brought 
forth  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
they  said  "You  have  no  need  to  won-y. 
because  the  major  provision  in  this  act 


is  to  compensate  the  employees  *h«  i— . 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  imp^  ••     •** 

Mr.   Speaker,   one  of  the  first 
brought  before   the  Tariff  Commi^T 
was  a^  group  of  lead  and  zinc  wortSJ 
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the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  But  thu 
Congress  was  forced  to  pass  a  law  i^ 
viding  subsidies  to  compensate  the  n^ 
pie.  to  keep  them  in  business  in  Su 
of  the  competition  of  foreign  imporSi 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  alone  aflL 
lead  and  zinc.  The  manufacturers^ 
woolen  goods  are  suffering  because  or 
the  importation  of  woolen  textiles.  tS 
cotton  textile  industry  is  in  dire  trtxiUi 
today.  This  Congress  is  now  conaJdeT 
ing  pajrlng  a  subsidy  to  domestic  teztai 
plants  in  order  to  protect  them  again! 
the  compeUtion  from  foreign  importi  n# 
cotton  textUes.  »~  «  « 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  field  of  rubfeer 
footwear  manufacturers,  the  rubber 
footwear  foreign  manufacturers  are  In- 
creasing  their  percent  of  the  American 
market  every  month  this  year  over  every 
month  of  last  year.  The  employees  la 
that  industry  are  in  dire  fear  of  IosIqi 
their  Jobs  because  of  these  impork 
But  the  massive  propaganda  maehlne 
that  was  put  into  operation  in  1963  to 
make  this  Congress  believe  that  if  it 
would  (mly  pass  this  law.  imemployment 
would  be  eliminated,  Jobs  would  be 
created,  prosperity  may  be  returned  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  this  act  hu 
failed  as  it  was  predicted  by  so  many  on 
this  floor,  the  propaganda  machine  h 
cranking  again  to  say  that  we  miist  hatt 
a  $I2-bllllon  deficit  in  this  coimtry.  tf 
we  give  a  minimum  of  tax  relief  unon. 
ployment  will  be  eliminated,  jobs  will  be 
created,  prosperity  will  be  returned. 

So,  year  after  year  we  have  got  a  nev 
program  to  do  the  same  thing  as  the 
previous  year's  program  that  failed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
MooREl,  for  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body  and  I 
hope  that  this  record  will  be  read  in  tbe 
State  Department  and  other  executive 
offices  down  the  street  from  the  CapttoL 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  • 
very,  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MclNTiRi]  may  extend  his  remarks  tt 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
say  that  foreign  Imports  are  hurting  our 
American  industries  and  that  evidence  of 
this  damage  to  these  domestic  industries 
is  all  about  us. 

It  is  strikingly  apparent,  for  instance, 
that  our  domestic  wool  industries  are 
being  pressed  to  the  wall  by  low-cost  wool 
imports  manufactured  by  low-cost  for- 
eign labor.  Our  plants  in  New  England 
are  suffering  in  this  respect. 

On  March  28  the  J.  P.  Stevens  k  Co. 
announced  the  closing  of  its  Marland 
textile  plant  in  Andover.  Mass.     More 


recently — on  April  26 — Mr.  Ronald  A. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  Cyril  Johnson 
Woolen  Co.,  announced  the  closing  of 
the  Stafford  Spring  textile  plant  in  Con- 
necticut, an  establishment  that  had  been 
In  its  75th  continuous  year  of  operation. 
Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  450  people 
were  put  out  of  work  by  these  plant 
closings. 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Mitchell  said  In  mak- 
ing the  announcement  on  the  closing  of 
the  Stafford  Springs  plant: 

It  U  with  great  regret  that  we,  today,  an- 
nounce the  closing  of  the  CyrU  Johnson 
Woolen  Co.  Orders  for  our  customers  and 
commltmenU  for  fabric  for  our  Oovem- 
ment's  military  clothing  requirements  will 
be  completed  during  the  next  few  months 
and  then  operations  will  be  discontinued. 
The  many  Improvements  that  we  have  made 
have  still  been  Insufficient  to  reverse  the  long 
downward  trend  of  this  company. 

The  Cyril  Johnson  organization  with  its 
250  employees  has  taken  action  in  nil  phases 
of  Its  business  to  Improve  Its  position  and 
reverse  the  trend  but  without  success. 

It  looked  for  some  action  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  control  the  imports  of  woolen 
fabrics  and  garments.  Nothing  has  been 
done,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  that 
effective  action  will  be  taken.  In  the  mean- 
Ume,  the  tremendous  and  uncontrolled  In- 
crease in  Imports  from  low-wage  countries 
has  disrupted  the  markets  for  the  high 
quality  fabrics  produced  by  Cyril  Johnson. 

The  closing  of  this  fine  quality  American 
mill  is  a  great  misfortune  for  Its  people 
and  this  community. 

We  hope  the  administration  will  take  some 
positive  and  prompt  action  to  control  Im- 
poru  within  reasonable  limits  so  that  these 
liquidations  will  not  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  a  still  sadder  story 
that  will  unfold  unless  President  Ken- 
nedy moves  to  provide  protection  against 
wool  Imports.  Unless  the  President  takes 
some  positive  action  in  this  regard,  plants 
in  Maine — which  employ  about  14,000 
persons — and  other  New  England  States 
will  be  driven  out  of  business;  textile 
businesses  will  go  out  of  business  and  tex- 
tile workers  out  of  work. 

I  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  been  r>etitloning 
the  President  to  use  the  authority  he  now 
has  under  law  to  enter  into  international 
negotiations  In  order  to  bring  about  im- 
port controls  on  wool.  I  have  urged  him 
to  implement  for  wool  the  import  pro- 
tection provisions  contained  in  the  seven- 
point  program  he  devised  in  the  past  to 
strengthen  and  aid  the  domestic  textile 
industry. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Vinson  com- 
mittee— a  Special  Textile  Committee 
that  functioned  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year — and  this  conunit- 
tee  urged  the  President  to  institute 
Import  controls  for  wool.  It  should  be 
noted  that  although  administrative  au- 
thorities gave  assurance  that  such  pro- 
tection would  be  provided  in  due  course, 
no  such  protective  action  has  been 
forthcoming. 

Still,  there  is  a  desperate  need  for  such 
protection,  and  this  is  further  pointed 
up  by  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  April 
30  issue  of  the  Bangor  Daily  News,  which 
said  in  part: 

A  woolen  mill  employing  300  at  Clare- 
mont,  NJI..  also  announced  a  shutdown  last 
week,  blaming  foreign  Imports.  A  mill  In 
Newport.  N.H.,  also  closed  for  lack  of  busi- 
ness. 


It  Is  a  sad  but  familiar  story.  Low- wage 
coimtrlcs  operating  modern  mills,  very  like- 
ly built  with  UjB.  assistance  and  know-how. 
are  able  to  undersell  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican textile  plants. 

The  Federal  Government  plays  a  two-faced 
and  ridiculous  role  In  the  situation.  It 
sp>ends  money  on  various  programs  to  aid  de- 
pressed areas  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other, 
Its  do-nothing  policy  about  ruinous  Imports 
creates  new  depressed  areas.  It's  a  vicious 
circle,  costly  to  the  American  economy  and 
to  the  Government. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  story  is  sad 
for  wool,  so  is  It  equally  gloomy  for  cot- 
ton. The  manufacturer  who  buys  cot- 
ton is  caught  In  a  double  dilemma.  Not 
only  is  he  confronted  with  relatively  high 
cotton  prices  as  a  result  of  price  supp>orts 
for  agricultural  cotton,  but  he  is  also 
faced  with  rugged  competition  from  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

This  comes  about  because  the  domestic 
manufacturer  has  to  buy  his  cotton  at 
the  American  price-supported  figure, 
which  is  8V2  cents  higher  than  the  world 
price  at  which  his  foreign  competitor 
buys  his  cotton.  Under  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement, the  foreign  buyer  takes 
American  cotton  in  the  low-price  world 
market,  manufactures  it  into  a  finished 
product  with  low -cost  labor,  and  then 
sends  it  back  into  our  domestic  markets 
to  sell  at  a  low  price  in  competition  with 
American-made  cotton  fabrics. 

Our  domestic  cotton  industry  has  for 
long  protested  this  inequity,  and  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  U.S.  Tariff  C<^'nmission  for 
relief.  It  has  recommended  that  in  order 
to  offset  this  obvious  advantage  to  for- 
eign buyers  of  American  cotton,  a  duty 
of  8^2  cents  be  imp>osed  on  the  cotton 
content  of  all  Imported  fabrics.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  our  home  manufac- 
turers were  denied  this  equalizing  adjust- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Maine  wood -turning 
products  are  also  suffering  from  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  imports.  Clothespins,  for 
instance,  have  been  having  a  hard  time 
of  it,  with  manufacturers  of  this  com- 
modity engaged  in  a  day-to-day  struggle 
to  stay  in  business. 

Clothespins  have  sought  relief  under 
the  escai>e-clause  provisions  of  our  tariff 
laws,  but  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 
In  addition,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  the  Congress  providing  quota  protec- 
tion for  the  domestic  clothespin  indus- 
try, but  these  bills  have  made  no  progress. 

This  reaching  out  for  our  domestic 
clothespin  market  takes  on  some  odd  and 
apparently  illegal  proportions.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  recently  been  reported  to 
me  that  there  are  currently  appearing  on 
the  market  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
imported  clothespins  deceptively  labeled 
to  lead  consumers  into  believing  that 
such  pins  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  been  incensed  by  this  develop- 
ment, and  under  date  of  May  2.  1963,  I 
directed  a  letter  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  registered  a  complaint. 
In  this  communication  I  pointed  out  that 
this  kind  of  exercise  was  obviously  in 
violation  of  section  304  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  former  au- 
thority requires  that  all  imported  arti- 
cles be  legibly  and  conspicuously  marked 
to  indicate  the  country  of  origin,  while 


the  latter  prohibits  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  interstate  commerce  and  mis- 
representation of  the  country  of  origin. 

In  my  complaint  filed  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  I  urged  that  an 
immediate  investigation  be  made  into 
this  Instant  matter  and  that  whatever 
action  is  justified  be  promptly  taken. 

And,  as  the  clothespin  industry  has 
been  negatively  affected  by  foreign  im- 
ports, so  has  the  plywood  industry.  I 
have  tried,  through  legislation,  to  effect 
import  controls  on  plywood,  but  as  was 
the  case  with  clothespins,  all  of  my  ef- 
forts have  been  in  vain. 

We  are  all  only  too  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  early  this  year  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission denied  the  American  lumber 
industry  protection  against  constantly 
expanding  imports  of  softwoods  from 
Canada.  In  making  its  recommenda- 
tions against  such  reUef ,  the  Commission 
recognized  that  these  increased  imports 
of  softwoods  from  Canada  were  causing 
considerable  discomfort  for  our  Amer- 
ican lumber  industry.  It  ruled,  how- 
ever, that  this  grief  was  attributable  to 
certain  economic  factors  and  not  to  the 
function  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act; 
hence,  no  relief  was  justified.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  so- 
called  escape  clause  of  oiu*  present  tariff 
laws  is  a  misnomer,  for  as  this  clause 
is  written  it  is  just  about  impo^ble  for 
any  injured  American  industry  to  obtain 
any  relief  from  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  poultry  is  another  matter 
upon  wtiich  I  would  Uke  to  make  some 
comments,  for  poultry  is  probably  the 
first  domestically  produced  agricultural 
conmiodity  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  approved  by  the  Congress  last  year. 

Through  communications  with  the 
executive  department  and  public  state- 
ments, I  have  urged  that  action  be  taken 
to  correct  our  sagging  poultry  export 
situation.  This  condition  has  come 
about  because  the  member  countries  of 
the  European  Conunon  Market  are  im- 
posing high  tariff  rates  on  American 
poultry  exports,  thereby  hoping  to  give 
protection  to  their  own  poultry  indus- 
tries. 

And  although  it  is  understood  that 
only  about  one-half  of  Maine's  poultry 
exports — by  value — has  gone  into  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  countries,  the 
Maine  p>oultry  industry  is  nonetheless 
affected  by  these  barriers  to  European 
trade.  This  is  so  because  the  poultry 
that  would  otherwise  go  into  the  Com- 
mon Market  will  remain  in  the  United 
States  to  compete  with  domestically 
produced  poultry,  including  that  which 
is  produced  in  Maine.  This  backwash  of 
what  was  once  exportable  poultry  has  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  pwultry  mar- 
kets throughout  the  Nation. 

What  is  happening  to  poultry  can  very 
well  happen  to  other  agricultural  com- 
modities that  have  been  used  in  export. 
And  our  agricultural  exports  are  no  in- 
significant matter,  for  in  1962  they 
amounted  to  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  our  trade  trou- 
ble on  agricultural  commodities  emerges 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
not  established  a  firm  poUcy  position 
with  respect  to  agricultural  trade. 
Much  of  this  condition  could  be  corrected 
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were  agriculture  properly  represented  at 
high  levels  of  trade  nesrotiations.  To- 
ward this  end  I  joined  In  January  of  tliis 
year  with  Republican  members  of  the 
House  Agrlcultxire  Committee  in  sending 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  our  Agricul- 
ture Committee.    In  tills  letter  we  urged 


at  this  point  in  the  Recoko  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.'  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
South  E>akota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


May  7 


When  he  was  trying  to  get  the  Tv^ 
Expansion  Act  passed  he  said  thatTS 
exports  to  the  Common  Market  en? 
tries  in  1961  came  to  $1.1  bilUoiTT 
other  words,  poor  Mr.  Freeman  Tqum 
lure  committee.    In  this  letter  we  urged        Mr'nii^v"  "^'""e  ""•..       ,  <>"' that  Instead  of  doubling  our  expoK. 

that  agriculture  be  given  a  prominent  .hh  mf T^^'  ?^;  ^Pfaker.  I  want  to  to  the  Common  Market  countriS^ 
Place  at  the  conference  table  in  trade  ^l^^J  f^"^^^.  ^  ^««  o^  the  gen-  within  6  months  our  exports  ha? iS 
negotiaUons  concerned  with  agricultural     ttf^^i^l'^?^  ^^S,^i^Ii^»  '"  connec-     than  been  cut  in  half.  ™*« 

^°^  ^ith  the  so-called  Trade  Expansion  This  is  pretty  bitter  medicine  for  tK. 
Act  of  1962  and  the  hoax  that  was  per-  American  farmer  to  be  required  to  kJ^ 
petrated  upon  the  American  public  as  low  when  this  administraUon  the  tX 
the  admmistration  attempted  to  seU  this  Commission,  and  everyone  '  conn-!fz 
program  to  the  American  public.  with  the  execuUve  branch  are  seSS 

During  the  propaganda  barrage  that  emissaries  all  over  the  world  tryi^bl 
was  laid  down  by  the  administration  ™ake  friends  by  telling  the  peoolJ  5 
pnor   to   the   passage   of    this   act,   the     every  foreign  country  that  they  canjj^ 

their  agricultural  commodities  into^ 
United  States  where  there  is  a  m^ 
market.  '^^ 

Last  year  your  beef  imports  into  thk 
country  jumped  to  2%  million  head-  tZ 
lamb,  mutton,  and  pork  followed'** 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  fannm 
were  put  out  of  business  because^ 
exports  were  cut  In  two  and  our  imDorti 
practically  doubled  and  the  AmerSn 
farmer  was  required  to  cut  down  hii 
production  to  make  room  for  the  foreln 
farmer  who  has  taken  over  10  pei«M 
of  our  market. 

It  is  time  the  President  uses  the  ao. 
thority  given  to  him  by  Congress  uods 
this  mislabeled  "Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962"  to  protect  American  agricultupt 
It  Is  time  the  Tariff  Commission  taka 
sensible  action  to  protect  American  ad- 
culture  through  tariffs  and  quotas  or  tf 
you  please,  by  variable  levies  as  Is  uacd 
by  the  Common  Market  countries  who 
are  interested  in  doing  somethinit  for 
their  farmers. 
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matters 

If  agriculture  were  given  adequate  rep- 
resentation in  trade  matters,  negotia- 
tions could  then  proceed  toward  the  end 
of  ironing  out  the  dilHculties  that  now 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Common  Maricet. 

If  these  negotiations  failed,  America 
could  try  to  produce  the  desired  results 
by  using  the  retaliatory  provisions  of  ex- 
isting law.  quotas  or  tariffs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  finally  like  to 
make  reference  to  some  aspects  as  re- 
lated to  the  shoe  industry  and  imports. 
It  should  be  noted  that  shoe  Imports 
have  been  increasing  steadily  over  the 
last  7  years.  In  1955,  8  million  pairs  of 
shoes  were  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  in  1962  this  figure  had  leaped 
to  55  million  pairs — an  increase  of  over 
600  percent. 

My  State  of  Maine  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned over  this  shoe  import  problem, 
for  in  1962  she  produced  53,521,000  pairs 
of  leather  shoes,  prompting  her  to  rank 
fifth  as  a  shoe-producing  State.  There 
are  21.000  Maine  citizens  working  at 
shoe  production. 

It  is  a  sobering  realization  that  the 
amount  of  shoes  being  Imported  into 
this  country  today  slightly  exceeds  the 
total  shoe  production  In  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if 
shoe  imports  continue  to  increase  at 
their  present  rate,  they  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, double  Maine's  shoe  production 
by  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  sums  up  to  say 
that  many  of  our  American  Industries 
are  desperately  in  need  of  protection 
against  foreign  imports.  Industries  in 
Maine  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
these  imiwrts.  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  industrial  establishments  in  my  State 
produce  goods  for  consimiption  In  our 
American  markets.  These  products  run 
head  on  into  competition  with  low- 
priced  imports  that  are  produced  in  low- 
wage  foreign  countries. 

There  just  simply  is  no  magic  formula 
that  will  permit  us  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living,  all  the  while  ad- 
mitting a  flood  of  low-priced  imports. 
I/>w-priced  goods  made  by  low-cost 
labor  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing 
American-made  goods  off  the  market. 

President  Kennedy  has  it  in  his 
power — imder  the  Trade  Exptmsion  Act 
and  other  authorities — to  correct  this 
adverse  trade  situation.  And  if  he  is 
serious  in  his  many-times  pronounced 
interests  in  a  growing  and  dynamic 
American  economy,  he  will  promptly 
move  to  take  some  corrective  action 
against  foreign  imports.  If  he  does  not 
take  such  action,  the  only  aspect  of 
growth  that  will  be  evidenced  in  our 
econ<xny  will  be  that  of  unemployment. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 


American  fanner  was  given  the  full 
propaganda  treatment.  He  was  told  how 
his  exports  would  double;  he  was  told 
how  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  would 
practically  solve  the  farm  problem;  and 
reams  of  propaganda  were  fed  to  the 
newspapers  on  what  a  terrific  thing  it 
would  be  for  the  American  farmer  be- 
cause his  farm  exports  would  double. 

The  truth  is  that  exactly  the  opposite 
situation  has  occurred.  The  truth  is 
that  Instead  of  doubling  our  exports  to 
the  Common  Market  countries  as  Mr. 
Freeman  said  we  would,  our  exports 
have  more  than  been  cut  in  half.  On 
March  16.  1963,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Freeman,  testifying  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act,  among  other  things  said : 

We,  In  Agriculture,  therefore,  emphasize 
our  support  of  the  Trade  Kxpanalon  Act  of 
1962  because  it  will  both  enhance  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
best  economic  interest  of  this  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Again  he  said: 

We  see  In  it  an  oppcwtunlty  to  help  main- 
tain and  expand  our  agricultural  markets 
abroad. 

He  said: 

It  win  assist  us  materially  In  finding  solu- 
tions to  some  of  the  basic  problems  of  Amer- 
ican agrlc\Uture.  There  Is  no  segment  of 
our  economy  that  will  beneOt  more  from 
this  act  than  agricult\u«,  because  export 
markets  are  of  vital  importance  to  American 
fanners  and  this  legislation  would  give  us 
an  effective  kit  of  bargaining  tools  to  ex- 
pand those  export  markets. 

Mr.  Freeman  went  on  and  on  with  this 
kind  of  language.  His  Department  sent 
out  story  after  story  to  the  press,  propa- 
gandizing the  American  farmer  as  to 
what  he  could  expect  if  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  were  passed. 

Poor  Mr.  Freeman  was  apparently  as 
badly  propagandized  by  the  Harvard 
crowd  as  was  the  American  farmer  be- 
cause on  January  8,  1963.  speakln«r  at  the 
National  Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives 
in  Miami  Beach,  Pla,  Mr.  Freeman  was 
crying  great  copious  tears  about  the 
Common  Market  countries  doubling  and 
tripling  their  tariff  walls.  He  referred 
to  them  as  "protective  devices  adopted  or 
proposed  by  the  Common  Market  center 
around  the  use  of  a  variable  levy  fee' 
and  he  had  this  to  say : 

These  and  other  protective  devices  are  a 
serious  threat  to  as  much  as  |600  million 
In  OUT  annual  agrlctiltural  exports  to  pres- 
ent and  prospective  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Karket. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shouU 
like  to  observe  that  I  was  presiding  over 
the  Special  Highway  Investigative  Sob- 
committee  when  the  vote  was  taken  on 
House  Joint  ResoluUon  245  earlier  thk 
afternoon,  and  miscalculated  the  time  It 
would  require  to  call  the  roU.  I  baidy 
missed  being  present  when  my  name  w» 
called. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  simpiy 
to  announce  that  had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  an- 
swered the  quonmi  call  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  but  when  the  vote  was  taken 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  245,  to  pro- 
vide that  Members  of  Congress  shall  be 
limited  to  per  diem  allowances  and 
necessary  transportation  costs  in  connec- 
tion with  travel  outside  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  I  was  in 
conference  with  some  governmental 
officials  and  Dr.  Irving  O.  Muskat,  chair- 
man of  the  Interama  Authority,  which  is 
a  most  important  project  dealing  with 
unemployment  in  my  district.  Accord- 
ingly. I  did  not  get  back  to  the  HouK 
Chamber  imtil  about  5  minutes  after  the 
rollcall  was  completed  and  hence  missed 
It. 

Mr.   Speaker,    had    I   been   present  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  measure. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
CONTRACT  BETWEEN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND 
WASHINGTON  PtJBLIC  POWER 
SUPPLY  SYSTEM  AND  PORTLAND 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
aorfZALCZ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia I  Mr.  SaylorI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  Kennedy  administration  came  into 
power  the  press  has  been  full  of  accounts 
•f  the  administration's  program  for  civil 
rights.  We  have  been  told  that  the  full 
power  of  the  Federal  Gtovemment  was  to 
be  xised  to  assure  early  achievement  of 
the  civil  rights  program. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Ken- 
nedy with  regard  to  civil  rights  was  the 
issuance  on  March  6.  1961.  of  Executive 
Older  10925  establishing  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
equal  employment  opportunity  in  Ped- 
•  eral  Government  on  Federal  contracts 
for  all  qualified  persons,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
ExecuUve  Order  10925  was  filed  with  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Register  on  March 
7.  1961.  at  10:06  a.m.  Section  301  of 
Executive  Order  10925  provides  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  301  Except  In  contracts  exempted  in 
accordance  with  section  303  of  this  order, 
all  Government  contracting  agencies  shall 
Include  in  every  Government  contract  here- 
after entered  into  the  following  provlelons: 

"In  connection  with  the  performance  of 
work  under  this  contract,  the  contractor 
agrees  as  follows : 

"1.  The  coutraclor  will  not  discriminate 
against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  em- 
plo>'Tnent  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  The  contractor  will  take 
afflrmntlve  action  to  Insure  that  applicants 
are  employed,  and  that  employees  are  treat- 
ed during  employment,  without  regard  to 
their  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 
Such  action  shall  Include,  but  not  be  Um- 
Ited  to,  the  following:  employment,  upgrad- 
ing, demotion  or  transfer;  recruitment  or 
recruitment  advertising;  layoff  or  termina- 
tion; rates  of  pay  or  other  forms  of  com- 
pensation; and  selection  for  training,  in- 
cluding apprenticeship.  The  contractor 
agrees  to  poet  In  conspicuous  places,  avail- 
able to  employees  and  applicants  for  em- 
ployment, noUces  to  be  provided  by  the 
contracting  officer  setting  forth  the  pro- 
visions of  this  nondiscrimination  clause. 

"2.  The  contractor  wUl.  in  all  soUclt.i- 
tlons  or  advertisements  for  employees  placed 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  contractor,  state 
that  all  qualified  applicants  wUl  receive  con- 
sideration for  employment  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"3.  The  contractor  will  send  to  each  labor 
union  or  representative  of  workers  with 
which  he  has  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment or  other  contract  or  understanding,  a 
notice,  to  be  provided  by  the  agency  con- 
tracting officer,  advising  the  said  labor  union 
Of  workers'  representative  of  the  contractor's 
coomutmenu  under  this  section,  and  shall 
post  copies  of  the  notice  in  conspicuous 
places  available  to  employees  and  appllcanu 
for  employment. 

"4.  The  contractor  wlU  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  Executive  Order  No.  10925  of 
M*rch  6,  1961.  and  of  the  rules,  regulatloiu. 
and  relevant  orders  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunltv 
created  thereby. 


"5.  The  contractor  wlU  furnish  all  infor- 
mation and  reports  required  by  Bsecntlve 
Order  No.  10926  of  March  6,  1961.  and  by 
the  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  of  the  said 
Committee  or  pursuant  thereto,  and  will  per- 
mit access  to  his  books,  records,  and  accounts 
by  the  contracting  agency  and  the  Commit- 
tee for  purposes  of  Investigation  to  ascertain 
compliance  with  such  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders. 

"6.  In  the  event  of  the  contractor's  non- 
compliance with  the  nondiscrimination 
clauses  of  this  contract  or  with  any  of  the 
said  rules,  regulations,  or  orders,  this  con- 
tract may  be  canceled  In  whole  or  In  part 
and  the  contractcM*  may  be  declared  Ineligi- 
ble for  further  Government  contracts  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  authorized  In  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  10925  of  March  6,  1961,  and 
such  other  sanctions  may  be  Imposed  and 
remedies  Invoked  as  provided  In  the  said 
Executive  order  or  by  nile,  regulation,  or 
order  of  the  President's  Conunlttee  on  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity,  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

"7.  The  contractor  will  Include  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  '1' 
through  "6'  In  every  subcontract  or  purchase 
order  unless  exempted  by  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Issued  pur- 
suant to  section  303  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10925  of  March  6.  1961,  so  that  such  provi- 
sions will  be  binding  upon  each  subcon- 
tractor or  vendor.  Tlie  contractor  will  take 
such  action  with  respect  to  any  subcontract 
or  purchase  order  as  the  contracting  agency 
may  direct  as  a  means  of  enforcing  such  pro- 
vlfilons.  Including  sanctions  for  noncompli- 
ance: Provided,  however.  That  in  the  event 
the  contractor  becomes  Involved  In,  or  Is 
threatened  with,  litigation  with  a  subcon- 
tractor or  vendor  as  a  result  of  such  direction 
by  the  contracting  agency,  the  contractor 
may  request  the  United  States  to  enter  Into 
such  litigation  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States." 

I  want  to  specifically  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  requirement  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  301  which  states  that: 

Except  In  contracts  exempted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  303  of  this  order,  all  Gov- 
ernment contracting  agencies  shall  Include 
In  every  Government  contract  hereafter 
entered  Into  the  following  provisions. 

These  provisions  are  the  balance  of 
section  301  which  I  have  just  read. 

Again.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
Executive  Order  10925.  which  has  had 
the  full  force  of  law  since  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  on  March  7. 
1961.  at  10:06  ajn.,  is  to  apply  to  all  Fed- 
eral contracts  entered  into  after  that 
time  unless  exempted  in  accordance  with 
section  303  of  the  order. 

Section  303  reads  as  follows: 

Sbc.  303.  The  Committee  may,  when  It 
deems  that  special  circumstances  In  the  na- 
tional interest  so  require,  exempt  a  con- 
tracting agency  from  the  requirement  of 
Including  the  provisions  of  section  301  of 
this  order  in  any  specific  contract,  subcon- 
tract, or  purchase  order.  The  Committee 
may,  by  rule  or  regulation,  also  exempt  cer- 
tain classes  of  contracts,  subcontracts,  or 
purchase  orders  (a)  where  work  Is  to  be  or 
has  been  performed  outside  the  United 
States  and  no  recrvUtment  of  workers  within 
the  llmiU  of  the  United  States  la  Involved; 
(b)  f<Mr  standard  conmierclal  supplies  or  raw 
materials;  or  (c)  involving  leas  than  specified 
amounts  of  money  or  specified  numbers  of 
workers. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress,   authority    was    granted    to    the 


Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  Washington  PuWlc 
Power  Supply  System  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nonfederally  financed  power- 
plant  on  Federal  lands  near  the  new 
production  reactor  at  Hanford,  Wash. 
Such  powerplant  was  to  be  operated  by 
steam  produced  by  the  new  production 
reactor.  In  the  same  act,  authority  was 
given  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Authority 
to  enter  into  exchange  agreements  that' 
would  provide  for  disposition  of  the  elec- 
tric power  generated  at  such  new  produc- 
tion reactor  powerplant.  Copies  of  such 
contracts  were  referred  to  in  the  House 
debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1963  authoriza- 
tion for  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
thus  became  a  part  of  the  legislative 
hlstoi-y  of  the  act. 

In  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  my 
charge  that  for  political  expediency  the 
Kennedy  administration  has  deUberate- 
ly  violated  a  provision  of  Federal  law 
which  it  had  sworn  to  uphold,  I  specif- 
ically call  attention  to  that  fact  that  sec- 
tion 303  only  provides  for  the  exemp- 
tion— under  four  specified  conditions — 
from  the  requirements  of  section  301  of 
Executive  Order  10925.  Nowhere  in  the 
order  is  there  any  provision  for  modifi- 
cation of  any  of  the  sections  of  such 
order.  Nor  is  any  authority  granted  the 
President's  Committee  to  authorize  any 
Federal  agency  to  make  any  such  modi- 
fication. 

Draft.  No.  5  of  the  proposed  new  pro- 
duction reactor  power  contract  between 
Bonneville  and  the  Washington  PubUc 
Power  Supply  System  was  printed  in  part 
3  of  the  House  hearings  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  page  616.  Draft  No.  8  of  such  pro- 
posed contract  dated  June  19.  1962.  was 
printed  on  page  41  of  a  committee  print 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy dated  July  1962. 

In  these  proposed  contracts  which 
were  the  basis  for  congressional  debate 
on  the  required  authorization,  the  re- 
quirements of  section  301  of  ExecuUve 
Order  10925  were  included  in  full. 

Here  is  the  reason  for  the  Kennedy 
administration's  failure  to  live  up  to  its 
own  Executive  Order  10925.  When  the 
Washington  public  power  supply  system 
approached  the  bankers  with  regard 
to  disposing  of  the  $130  million-plus  of 
bonds  to  provide  the  necessary  financing, 
they  were  told  that  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Executive  Order  10925  included  in 
all  contracts,  there  were  serious  ques- 
tions whether  the  bonds  could  be  sold, 
and  if  they  could  be  sold  it  would  be  only 
at  extremely  high  discoimt  rates.  I  am 
reliably  told  that  the  matter  was  then 
taken  up  with  Vice  President  Johnson. 
who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity. As  I  understand  it.  the  Vice 
President  would  not  agree  to  an  exemp- 
tion from  Executive  Order  10925. 

Little  did  anyone  dream  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  would  sacrifice  full 
and  equal  application  of  the  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  portion  of  Its  civil 
rights  program  on  the  altar  of  political 
expediency,  to  prevent  any  adverse  effect 
on  its  program  for  bureaucratic  expan- 
sion in  America. 
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With   the   wide   publicity   given   the 
Kennedy    administration    program    for 
promoting  and  assuring  civil  rights.  It  la 
astounding  to  find  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration has  no  hesitancy  in  ignorbig 
the  purported  legal  requirement  of  an 
Executive  order  that  it  had  previously 
Issued    about    2    years    earlier.     When 
faced  with  the  possible  loss  of  non-Fed- 
eral financing  for  the  powerplant  at  the 
Hanford  new  production  reactor,  or  the 
possible  excessive  cost  of  such  financing, 
the    Kennedy    administration    provided 
for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  its  own  Executive  Order  10925. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  after  Vice 
President  Johnson  refused  to  agree  to 
an    exemption    from    Executive    Order 
10925.    further    discussions    were    had 
which  included  various  Federal  ofnclals 
and  possibly  the  President  himself.     I 
was  not  given  the  whole  story  from  this 
point  on,  but  the  end  result  is  available 
for  all  to  see  in  the  70  or  80  Federal  con- 
tracts which  were  signed  on  April  1 1  and 
12,  1963.    Here  is  the  payoff,  the  sacri- 
fice of  civil  rights  on  the  altar  of  politi- 
cal expediency.     The  penalty  teeth  in 
the  Executive  Order  10925 — which  were 
relied  upon  to  achieve  compliance  with 
that  order — have  been  pulled  in  all  these 
70  or  80  contracts,  by  the  insertion  of  an 
additional    subsection    to    the    require- 
ments  of   section   301    which   reads   as 
follows: 

8.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  6  hereof,  in  the  event  of  the 
sui^ly  system's  noncompliance  with  the  non- 
discrimination Clauses  of  this  agreement  or 
with  any  of  the  said  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders,  this  agreement  wUl  not  be  canceled 
in  whole  or  in  part  so  long  as  such  can- 
cellation would  impair  the  security  of  the 
revenue  bonds  Issued  by  the  supply  system. 
The  contracting  parties  agree  that  com- 
pliance with  this  section  Is  of  the  essence, 
and  In  the  event  of  a  violation  aU  other 
remedies,  including  injunctive  relief  and 
qwdflc  performance,  shall  remain  available 
to  the  United  States. 

I  understand  that  some  12  or  more 
drafts  were  made  before  the  final  draft 
was  agreed  upon.  At  just  what  point  the 
provision  for  violating  the  law  was 
added  to  the  contract.  I  do  not  know. 
There  niust  have  been  a  lot  of  soul 
searching  and  midnight  oil  burned  be- 
fore they  decided  to  sacrifice  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  portion  of  the 
Kennedy  civil  rights  program  on  the 
altar  of  a  greedy  centralized  government. 

Let  us  examine  how  this  provision  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  for  delib- 
erate violation  of  a  civil  rights  law  it 
had  promulgated  compares  to  the  treat- 
ment accorded  private  industry,  imder 
such  law. 

Company  "X"  who  has  a  contract  with 
some  Federal  agency  can  have  its  con- 
tract canceled  and  be  prevented  from 
obtaining  any  future  Federal  contracts, 
if  it  does  not  comply  with  Executive 
Order  10925.  The  insertion  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301  of  Executive  Order 
10925  into  company  "X's"  contract  could 
result  in  failure  to  obtain  the  required 
financing  to  build  a  new  plant  or  expand 
an  old  plant,  or,  at  best,  could  result  in 
obtaining  such  financing  at  exorbitant 
cost.  It  is  h3n?ocrisy  in  the  extreme 
for  the  Kennedy  administration  to  re- 


quire full  and  complete  compliance  with 
the  equal  employment  opportunity  law 
by  a  private  contractor  with  a  Federal 
contract,  while  It  provides  for  non- 
compliance in  Federal  contracts  executed 
with  pubhc  utilities.  Why  should  com- 
pany "X"  or  companies  "A"  to  "Z"  be 
discriminated  against?  Why  can  not 
this  Kennedy  administrations  deliber- 
ate violation  of  the  law  through  failure 
to  insist  on  full  compliance  with  Its 
own  Executive  order,  be  extended  to  any 
company  which  would  be  faced  with 
inability  to  finance  or  with  excessive 
cost  of  financing  any  required  new  plant 
or  new  additions  to  an  existing  plant  to 
fulfill  Its  Federal  contract? 

The  answer  is  that  they  were  faced 
with  the  possibility  of  being  unable  to 
obtain  financing  for  this  bureaucratic 
power  project  which  had  been  hailed  as 
a  great  Kennedy  achievement  when  the 
contract  providing  for  its  construction 
was  authorized  by  Congress  during  the 
last  session. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  new  production  reactor 
contract  between  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Washington  Public 
Power  supply  system  still  has  a  cancella- 
tion clause,  but  the  Joker  in  that  cancel- 
lation clause  is  the  fact  that  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  could  be  required  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  any  cost  inciured  prior  to 
completion  of  the  powerplant. 

Under  this  provision,  the  bankers  or 
the  Washington  Public  Power  supply 
system  would  not  lose  a  cent  by  such 
cancellation.  It  would  be  the  taxpayers 
who  could  lose  up  to  $120  million  or 
more. 

Placed  with  a  contract  cancellation 
provision  relative  to  fair  emplojrment 
practices,  for  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  would  not  be  liable  or  which 
would  prevent  or  make  extremely  costly 
the  financing  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's pet  atomic  energy  powerplant 
project,  what  does  the  administration 
do?  It  promptly  sacrifices  its  holy  at- 
titude on  civil  rights  and  discrimination, 
tlirough  the  insertion  of  a  saving  clause 
to  invalidate  the  penalty  provisions  of  its 
own  Executive  order. 

I  question  the  propriety  and  the  legal- 
ity for  extending  this  preferential  treat- 
ment so  that  the  New  Frontier  program 
for  the  extension  of  big  government  in 
the  United  States  will  not  be  delayed.  It 
is  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
the  Kennedy  administration,  when  faced 
with  a  serious  blow  to  a  portion  of  Its 
program  to  extend  centralized  power  in 
America,  Is  willing  to  violate  a  provision 
of  a  civil  rights  law  which  it  promul- 
gated and  which  it  inferentially  has 
sworn  to  uphold. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  contracts 
are  illegal.  Certainly,  they  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  legislative  intent  ex- 
pressed by  the  Congress.  The  question 
now  is  whether  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly the  House,  is  going  to  ignore  this 
flagrant  violation  of  an  Executive  order 
that  after  Its  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  has  the  full  force  of  Federal 
law.  A  full  Investigation  of  this  matter 
should  be  made  at  once,  with  instructions 
to  the  Federal  agencies  Involved  to  hold 
up  implementation  of  the  contracts, 
even  though  signed,  until  the  matter  can 
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be  adjudicated  by  Congress  or,  if  need  h* 
by  the  courts.  ^ 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Wash 
ington  Public  Power  Supply  System  in" 
tends  to  ask  for  bids  on  $122  million  <tf 
revenue  bonds  on  Wednesday,  May  i 
1963.  I  am  sure  that  every  effort  will  h* 
made  to  obtain  Injunctive  relief  agaii^ 
the  issuance  of  such  bonds  on  tS 
grounds  that  the  contracts  under  whldi 
they  are  to  be  Issued  contain  provisloiM 
contrary  to  law.  Following  or  fiuw^ 
such  injunctive  relief,  I  am  sure  even 
effort  wUl  be  made  to  obtain  a  judldZ 
determination  of  the  legality  of  the  PW- 
eral  contracts  involved. 

If  I  were  a  banker,  I  would  hesitate  to 
make  a  bid  for  the  proposed  bond  lag^ 
on  May  8.  1963.  ^^ 

One  might  ask  whether  a  charge  of 
malfeasance  in  ofQce  could  be  lodged 
against  those  Federal  officers  who  hav« 
been  a  party  to  the  insertion  in  the  ooq. 
tracts  in  question  of  a  subsection  whtm 
purpose  appears  to  be  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  circumvent  existing  law.  it  % 
doubtful,  of  course,  as  to  whether  the 
New  Frontier  would  take  action  to  con- 
vict Itself. 

If  the  administration  can  change  tt» 
law  to  suit  Itself  In  this  instance,  how  ftr 
will  It  go  or  has  It  gone  In  other  Instaneei 
to  change  the  law  to  suit  Itself?  I  thli* 
a  congressional  inquiry  should  be  made 
to  determine  If  numerous  other  Fedent 
contracts  have  been  changed  with  re- 
spect to  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity act. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  I  am  happy  to  yieU 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  a  note  of  surprise  In 
his  voice,  a  note  of  amazement.  I  aa 
just  wondering  why  the  gentleman 
should  feel  amazed  at  the  events  he  k 
recounting.  I  admit  they  are  shocking; 
I  do  not  concede  that  they  are  siuT>risli«. 
After  all,  we  have  had  the  experience 
in  this  House  within  the  past  2  wedu  o( 
seeing  two  examples  of  hypocrisy  in  deal- 
ing with  civil  rights.  It  was  about  2' 
weeks  ago  that  the  House  was  con- 
sidering a  bill  for  aid  for  medical  eda- 
cation.  An  amendment  providing  f« 
observance  of  civil  rights  was  offered  at 
that  time.  Not  only  was  the  amendment 
turned  down  upon  the  urging  of  the 
majority  leaders  of  this  House  but  de- 
bate on  a  civil  rights  amendment  was  ac- 
tually foreclosed  by  a  vote  in  this  Houk 
upon  motion  of  the  majority  leadershlpt 
On  that  occasion  debate  was  limited 
to  5  minutes. 

Less  than  a  week  later  we  had  a  similar 
amendment  before  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  impacted  area  program 
of  aid  to  schools.  When  a  similar  civil 
rights  amendment  was  offered,  debate 
was  again  limited;  in  this  case.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  to  10  minutes. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania today  Is  making  a  very  valid  point, 
and  I  thank  him  for  bringing  these  mat- 
ters to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  I  think  he  has  contributed 
to  the  whole  story  of  the  treatment  of 
civil  rights  by  the  administration  and 
this  Congress  by  telling  the  country  and 
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the  Congress  what  has  happened  in  con- 
nection with  these  contracts. 

I  personally  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  completing  this 
story  that  is  so  Important  to  all  the 
neaple  of  America. 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  contribution,  be- 
cause I  can  say  I  am  still  surprised,  I 
am  astounded  to  find  such  things  are 
going  on.      ^^^^^^^^^^ 

MINE  SAFETY  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  DentI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
peculiar  reason  there  is  a  tendency 
amongst  Government  officials  in  all 
areas  and  branches  of  Government  to 
await  the  occurrence  of  a  catastrophe  or 
major  crisis  before  taking  steps  to  avert 
such  occurrences.  This  is  true  in  the 
field  of  coal  mining;  more  so  probably 
than  any  other. 

The  United  Mine  Workers,  as  well  as 
reasonable  coal  operators,  this  Member 
of  Congress  and  others  have  been  trjing 
for  years  to  pass  a  second  mine  safety 
bin  that  would  put  under  Federal  in- 
spection all  coal  mines  not  now  covered 
by  existing  law  approved  July  16,  1952, 
known  as  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Act.  When  this  legislation  was  passed, 
all  mines  with  14  employees  or  more  were 
covered  by  Federal  inspection. 

The  history  o#  mining  from  that  date 
has  proven  beyond  a  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  Congress  in  providing  mine  safety 
inspection  by  the  Federal  Government. 
By  the  same  token,  however,  history  has 
also  proven  that  to  have  exempted  mines 
under  14  employees,  although  expedient 
at  the  time,  was  a  grievous  mistake  in- 
sofar as  the  lives  and  safety  of  Uie  coal 
miners  In  this  type  of  mining  are  con- 
cerned. I  have  therefore  introduced 
again  House  Resolution  23,  which  will 
give  to  all  coal  miners  the  safety  fea- 
tures embodied  in  the  Mine  Safety  Act, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  mine  in 
which  they  ipay  be  employed. 

Recently  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  spoke 
sharply  in  behalf  of  legislation  and  other 
executive  and  administrative  action  in 
an  attempt  to  curtail  the  coal  mine  dis- 
asters which  have  taken  59  lives  in  the 
past  5  months.  It  is  conceivable  and 
logical  that  from  the  mere  fact  that  cer- 
tain mines,  because  of  their  size,  are  ex- 
empted from  Federal  insi)ection,  a  laxity 
in  the  administration  of  the  present  act 
follows. 

Any  person  interested  In  the  indus- 
try knows  full  well  that  there  has  been 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  large 
mine  operators  and  coal  land  holders  to 
divide  up  large  areas  of  coal  lands  into 
small  contract  mining  operations  to  cir- 
cumvent the  mine  safety  law. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
had  this  to  say,  and  I  quote  the  entire 
news  release: 

President  Kennedy  ordered  an  intensive 
review  of  mine  safety  practices  today  In  an 
attempt  to  prevent  mishaps  such  as  two 
explosions  that  killed  59  coal  miners  in  the 
last  5  months. 


Kennedy  sent  the  ordar  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  UdaU.  It  followed  the 
death  at  22  men  April  25  in  a  mine  blast 
near  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  and  87  others  last 
December  6  in  a  mine  near  Oarmlchaels, 
Pa. 

'I  also  request  yoiu  views  promptly;"  Ken- 
nedy said  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  "on 
the  need  for  further  or  Improved  legislation 
which  would  enable  us  to  prevent  such  ac- 
cidents in  the  future. 

"I  know  you  share  my  concern  over  these 
disasters  and  the  deep  sympathy  for  the 
family  and  friends  of  those  who  perished. 
It  is  Imperative  that  we  take  every  necessary 
step  to  avoid  such  accidents  In  the  future." 

Kennedy  said  he  considered  the  "loss  of 
life  unacceptable"  in  view  of  the  accident- 
prevention  measures  available  to  industry 
and  the  inspection  and  compliance  powers 
available    to   State   and    Federal    agencies. 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Stewart  L.  UdaU  had  this  to 
say: 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Ddall 
said  today  steps  already  are  being  taken  to 
carry  out  President  Kennedy's  directive  of 
yesterday  asking  action  to  improve  safety 
in  coal  mines. 

"It  appears  obvious  to  me  from  prelimi- 
nary reports  of  the  recent  West  Vlrgflnla  dis- 
aster that  some  careless  habits  have  devel- 
oped," Udall  told  a  news  conference. 

"It  appears  we  have  got  to  have  rigorous 
enforcement  and  laws." 

He  said  that  within  2  weeks  a  1-day  con- 
ference will  be  held  here  attended  by  Fed- 
eral and  State  safety  people  from  the  States 
concerned. 

UdaU  added  that  a  task  force  is  already 
at  work  to  determine  what  additional  new 
powers,  including  possible  new  laws,  are 
needed    to   strengthen   safety   enforcement. 

On  Saturday,  May  4,  the  Washington 
Post  took  cognizance  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  matter  by  printing  the  following 
editorial  which  again  highlights  the 
necessity  for  extreme  and  eternal  vigi- 
lance in  this  area  of  our  economy.  The 
editorial  follows: 

MATm  or  Life  and  Death 

President  Kennedy's  call  for  "an  Intensive 
review  of  present  mine  safety  regulations 
and  practices"  is  double-barreled.  He  wants 
to  know  whether  the  Bureau  of  Bilnes  Is 
doing  all  that  It  should  be  doing  to  require 
the  safe  operation  of  coal  mines,  and  he 
wants  to  know  whether  new  legislation  is 
needed.  In  the  light  of  the  two  recent  dis- 
asters, which  claimed  59  lives,  both  requests 
are  matters  of  life  and  death. 

The  safety  record  of  American  coal  mines 
has  greatly  improved  under  Federal  Inspec- 
tion, as  the  President  Indicated.  But  the 
system  still  has  Its  defects.  Mines  to  which 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  is  appli- 
cable are  usually  Inspected  three  times  a 
year.  If  dangerous  conditions  are  found, 
the  Inspector  can  order  all  workers  out  of 
the  mine,  or  if  the  danger  is  not  imminent, 
he  can  give  the  operator  a  reasonable  time 
to  make  the  necessary  adjustments.  But 
operators  who  go  through  the  motions  of 
compliance  while  the  inspector  is  around 
have  been  known  to  revert  to  more  careless 
practices  between  visits  from  the  Inspector. 

In  one  of  the  recent  disasters,  moreover, 
there  are  indications  of  sloppy  inspection. 
An  explosion  apparently  due  to  ventilation 
defects  occurred  Just  after  an  ln8i>ection  had 
been  made  without  uncovering  the  potential 
danger.  Under  the  President's  Instructions 
to  Secretary  Udall,  the  latter  will  certainly 
need  to  scrutinize  the  efficiency  of  the  in- 
spections that  are  being  made. 

Tightening  of  the  law  also  seems  to  be  In 
order.  Experts  say  that  an  operator  can  run 
a  rather  sloppy  mine  and  still  remain  within 


the  letter  of  the  law.  There  are  no  penal- 
ties in  the  Federal  act  for  faUure  to  comply 
with  safety  requirements.  Althotigh  an  In- 
spector may  close  the  mine  when  he  finds 
serious  hazards,  the  opa«tor  may  not  be 
penalized  for  permitting  unsafe  coodltions 
which  the  inspectors  faU  to  see  or  which 
develop  between  inspections.  In  our  opinion, 
operators  should  be  held  responsible  for 
keeping  their  mines  safe,  without  waiting 
for  a  Federal  inspector  to  point  out  poten- 
tial dangers. 

In  working  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  23, 
I  liavc  attempted  to  get  together  statis- 
tics and  arguments  to  give  to  Congress 
a  complete  and  I  pray,  successful,  argu- 
ment for  the  passage  of  such  legislation. 
In  working  with  many  agencies  I  have 
been  able  to  get  together  the  following 
information  which  I  believe  is  aprof>os 
at  this  time. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that 
289  men  were  killed  In  accidents  in  the 
U.S.  bituminous,  lignite  and  anthracite 
coal  mines  during  1962.  These  fatali- 
ties occurred  at  a  frequency  rate  of  1.20 
E>er  million  man-hours  of  exposure,  the 
same  as  last  year  which  was  the  second 
worst  year  since  World  War  II. 

Safety  Director  Charles  Ferguson  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in 
commenting  on  mine  safety  has  said: 

At  least  95  percent  of  all  injuries  and 
fatalities  in  coal  mines  are  preventable  and 
only  occur  becatise  of  the  failure  of  all  con- 
cerned to  apply  the  knowledge  they  possess 
and  have  not  used. 

The  year  1962  began  and  ended  with 
tragic  major  disaster— the  Bureau  of 
Mines  classifies  "major  disasters"  as 
those  mining  accidents  which  take  five 
or  more  lives.  In  January,  11  men  died 
in  a  methane-dust  explosion  at  the  Blue 
Blaze  Mine.  Carterville,  Ul.  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  37  men  were  killed  in  a  methane- 
dust  explosion  at  the  Frosty  Run  Shaft, 
Robena  Mine  No.  3,  United  States  Steel 
Corp. 

Of  this  second  disaster,  UMWA  presi- 
dent W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle  said  In  the 
Mine  Workers*  Journal : 

This  disaster  has  confirmed  the  belief  I 
have  held  for  some  time — that  we  may  be 
mechanizing  the  coal  industry  past  the  point 
of  safety.  Concern  for  production  should 
not  outweigh  the  Industry's  protection  of  the 
precious  human  lives  In  Its  custody. 

Of  the  1962  fatalities,  263  took  place 
in  bituminous  and  lignite  coal  opera- 
tions. These  deaths  occurred  at  fre- 
quency rates  of  1.18  per  million  man- 
hours  of  exposure.  Compared  with  1961 
this  frequency  rate  dropped  6  percent 
per  million  man-hours  of  exposure. 
Bituminous  and  lignite  coal  production 
in  1962  rose  4  percent  and  man-hours 
1  percent. 

The  Pennsylvania  anthracite  industiT 
reported  26  deaths  in  1962  at  a  frequency 
rate  of  1.43  per  million  man-hours  of 
exposure.  Seven  more  fatalities  occurred 
in  1962  than  in  1961  and  the  frequency 
rate  increased  68  percent  per  million 
man-hours  of  exposure.  Production  of 
anthracite  in  1962  dropped  4  percent 
and  man-hours  dropped  19  percent. 

Of  the  deaths  In  the  bitimiinous  and 
lignite  coal  mines,  225  occurred  under- 
ground, 20  on  the  surface,  17  at  strip 
mines,  and  one  at  an  augur  mine.  Of 
the  underground  fatalities,  falls  of  roof, 
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face,  or  rib,  accounted  for  105 — 47  per- 
cent of  the  total — compared  with  135 — 
56  percent — in  1961 .  Under^ound  haiil- 
affe  accidents  represented  16  percent  of 
the  total  in  both  1962  and  1961.  Oas  or 
dust  explosions  killed  52  men  In  1962, 
and  26  in  1961.  No  fatalities  resulted 
from  mine  fires  in  1962  as  contrasted 
with  seven  in  1961. 

In  the  anthracite  industry  the  number 
of  fatal  injuries  from  falls  of  roof,  face, 
or  rib.  In  1962  was  eight.  This  is  one 
less  than  the  1961  figure.  Miscellaneous 
accidents  underground  took  seven  lives  in 
1962,  while  in  1961  no  fatalities  occurred 
from  miscellaneous  causes.  The  num- 
ber of  fatalities  undergroimd  in  the  an- 
thracite industry  increased  from  14  to 
18  and  at  surface  operations  from  2  to  5. 
Strip  mines  reported  three  fatalities  in 
each  year. 

Fifteen  coal-producing  States  reported 
fatalities  in  1962.  Patality-free  States 
which  reported  fatalities  during  the  pre- 
vious year  were  Alaska,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, and  Wyoming. 

By  States,  deaths  occurred  as  follows: 
West  Virginia  75;  Pennsylvania — bitumi- 
nous—61.-  Kentucky  43;  Virginia  22;  Il- 
linois 21;  Ohio  13;  Alabama  7;  Indiana 
6;  Tennesse  5;  Colorado  3;  New  Mexico 
2;  Utah  2;  North  Dakota  1;  Oklahoma 
1;  and  Maryland  1. 

In  an  analysis  of  coal  mine  roof,  face, 
and  rib  falls,  fatalities  by  size  of  mine 
and  district,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  shows 
47  men  were  killed  in  Utle  I  mines — 
those  employing  14  or  less  under- 
ground—against 66  killed  in  title  n 
mines — those  employing  15  or  more  men 
underground.  Nearly  half  such  deaths 
occurred  in  the  so-called  small  mines  in 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  they  produce  less 
than  14  percent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  deaths 
might  have  been  prevented  had  the  87th 
Congress  passed  my  bUl,  HJl.  5741,  which 
gave  Federal  inspectors  the  right  to  close 
down  any  mine  found  in  a  dangerous 
condition. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  HH.  23,  a  bill  to 
amend  Public  Law  552,  known  as  the 
mine  safety  bill.  I  have  given  this  bill 
a  good  deal  of  consideration  and  have 
been  the  recipient  of  much  information 
about  it  both  pro  and  con. 

Ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress  I 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  mine 
safety.  I  have  never  regretted  my  ac- 
tivity in  support  of  that  legislation.  I 
have  lived  to  see  an  industry  that  once 
counted  its  injiuies  in  5  flgiures  and 
Its  fatalities  run  to  more  than  2,500  men 
in  1  year's  time,  drop  to  a  low  of  251  in 
1959:  274  in  I960:  256  in  1961;  and  289 
In  1962.  It  is  still  far  too  many  and  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  there  are  no 
fatalities.  But  mining  is  a  hazardoiis 
occupation  and  mine  safety  is  a  battle 
that  must  be  fought  constantly  by  all 
concerned:  miners,  operators,  mine  bu- 
reaus. State  legislatures,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that 
every  man  who  goes  into  a  hole  in  the 
ground  is  entitled  to  every  protection, 
from  every  source  he  can  get  it. 

I  remember  well  the  arguments  used 
against  the  passage  of  the  original  mine 
safety  bill.  I  am  hearing  them  again 
today.  It  is  too  costly.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  do  all  the  things  the  Inderal 


law  requires.   We  wUl  have  to  shut  down 
operations  and  throw  men  out  of  work. 
Our   State    examinations    are    enough. 
Federal  examination  is  an  imnecessary 
duplication.    Yet,  we  all  know  that  mines 
did  n6t  shut  down  then.     That  State 
examinations   were   not   enough.     That 
Federal  examiners  with  power  to  close 
down  unsafe  mines  did  bring  more  safety 
to  every  mining  State  in  the  Union.    The 
figures  speak  for  themselves.    The  very 
Idea  that  a  Federal  inspector  might  be 
making   an    appearance   at   any   mine, 
anywhere,  anytime,  tends  to  keep  State 
inspectors  on  their   toes  and  alert  for 
violations.     We   were   not   unaware  of 
laxness  and  neglect  in  State  inspections 
in  the  old  days.    It  was  the  willful  and 
open  violation  of  State  laws,  the  wanton 
killing  of  coal  miners  by  the  thousands 
that  brought  about  the  passage  of  the 
mine  safety  bill.    I  think  it  is  well  that 
we  have  our  Federal  inspection  if  only 
for  a   check   and   a   counterbalance  to 
State  inspection  and  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  how  a  Government  can 
extend  protection  to  men  who  accept  em- 
ployment in  mines  employing  more  than 
14  men  and  withhold  the  same  protec- 
tion in  the  same  mines,  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  community  that  em- 
ploy 14  men  or  less. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  every  man 
who  employs  men  to  go  down  into  the 
ground  to  work  for  him  owes  It  to  those 
men  to  make  their  work  as  safe  as  It  is 
possible  for  him  so  to  do.  I  am  aware 
that  men  seeking  employment  are  not 
free  agents.  They  must  work  for  a  liv- 
ing. They  cannot  remain  idle  and  must 
accept  offered  employment  even  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  They  have  families 
to  feed,  responsibilities  to  meet  and  meet 
them  they  do  even  if  it  means  taking  a 
chance  in  an  unventilated.  untimbered. 
gassy,  and  dusty  hole  in  the  ground. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  mining  but  I  do 
know  stHnething  about  it  from  personal 
observation  and  conversation  with  men 
who  make  a  livelihood  mining  coal.    I 
cannot  visualize  any  great  expense  re- 
quired to  keep  a  small  mine  properly  tim- 
bered, properly  ventilated,  properly  clean, 
under  State  and  Federal  law.    State  and 
Federal  laws  parallel  each  other  in  most 
instances  and  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
man  who  goes  underground  should   be 
entitled  to  such  protection.   Why  should 
any  coal  miner  or  coal  operator  fear  the 
advent  of  a  Federal  inspector  more  than 
the  appearance  of  a  State  inspector  en- 
forcing practically   the  same  law?     It 
would  seem  to  me  that  a  doublecheck 
would   be   preferred   by   all   concerned. 
Surely,  for  the  most  part  they  are  part 
and  parcel,  all  concerned  with  saving  and 
protecting  life  regardless  of  the  size  of 
a  mine,  the  nimiber  of  employed,  and 
whether      union     or      nonunion.     Why 
should  a  mine  on  one  side  of  thfe  road 
employing  15  or  more  men  have  to  be 
kept  in  a  safe  condition  under  Federal 
and  State  law  while  a  mine  across  the 
way  employing  14  or  less  can  go  its  way 
without  fear  of  having  the  same  Federal 
law  enforced  in  Its  workings?    There  is 
an  appeal  section  in  the  mining  law  that 
sets  forth  a  method  by  which  all  coal- 
mine operators  can  appeal  any  and  all 
arbitrary  or  illegal  orders  issued  by  any 
Federal  inspector  or  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
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Mines.  What  is  there  about  a  PM<«.i 
inspector  that  makes  him  so  fearSS! 
I  have  found  them  dedicated  meiTw 
as  honest,  jiist  as  sincere  in  their  deww 
Uon  to  their  duty  as  any  SUte  inspects 
What  is  there  that  makes  twbmS; 
trained  in  the  same  way.  in  the  saS 
work,  so  different?  Why  is  one  tohJ 
trusted  and  acceptable  while  the  othS 
Is  mistrusted  and  undesirable? 

I  fear  that  the  opponents  of  HR  23 
are  treading  the  same  path  as  did  theS 
predecessors  in  opposing  the  origiMl 
mine  safety  biU.  It  is  my  thought  that 
they  will  find  they,  too,  have  been  tUtint 
at  windmills  and  seeing  bogeymen  wh«* 
none  exists.  I  honestly  believe  that  thU 
law  should  be  amended  as  suggested  In 
H.R.  23.  I  beUeve  coal  mining  will  be 
made  a  safer  occupation  by  the  passage 
of  this  amendment.  I  prefer  to  err  if 
err  I  must  upon  the  side  of  better  con- 
ditions  and  more  safety  in  the  minln*  of 
coal. 

I  have  been  told  by  men  who  oppose 
this  mine  safety  amendment  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  live  up  to  the  FedenU 
Mine  Safety  Act,  Public  Law  562     in 
many  instances  they  have  this  act  con- 
fused with  the  Mine  Safety  Code  which 
is  only  applicable  to  signatories  to  the 
contract     between     the     United    Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  the  coal  opera- 
tors.   In  any  other  mine  the  only  en- 
forceable  law  is  Public  Law  552  and  the 
only  authority  a  Federal  mine  inspector 
possesses  stems  from  that  law.    We  are 
told  that  the  law  that  applies  to  large 
mines  is  not  applicable  to  small  minet 
and  that  the  operators  cannot  live  under 
it.     That  there  may  be  some  difference 
between  large  mines  and  small  mines  U 
probably  true  and  conditions  in  large 
mines  may  require  more  drastic  remedies 
than   they  do  in   small  mines.    But  a 
mine  employing  15  to  16,  17  to  20,  and 
up  to  50  men  is  not  a  large  mine.    They, 
too,  are  small  mines  with  the  same  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  mines  which  anploy 
less  than  14  men.    Identical  conditions 
and   problems  face   these   small  mine- 
owners  and  yet  hundreds  of  them  are 
operating  under  the  mandatory  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  the  milling  code 
without  sviffering  any  undue  hardship. 
To  say  a  mine  employing  less  than  14 
men  Is  a  small  mine  while  one  employ- 
ing 15  is  a  large  mine.  Is  completely 
unrealistic. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  mtoe  in- 
spection.    I  feel  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  both  State  and  Federal  bureaus 
to  operate  without  Jealousy  or  rancor. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  testified 
before    the    Senate    Subcommittee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  9  out  of 
10  violations  cited  by  their  inspectors 
were  violations  of  State  law.    They  testi- 
fied that  they  found  many  violations  of 
State  and  Federal  law  that  brought  on 
imminent  danger  conditions.     Director 
Ankeny  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  1958, 
testified  that  since  1952  the  number  of 
title  II  mines  decreased  from  2,233  to 
1.338 — 40  percent— whereas  the  number 
of  title  I  mines  have  increased  from  5,281 
to  7,511 — 42  percent.     From  these  data 
it  is  evident  that  limiting  the  enforce- 
ment powers  of  the  act  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  hazardous  conditions  in 
hundreds  of  mines  because  many  coal 


operators  have  slipped  behind  the  "14- 
man  curtain"  by  keeping  their  working 
force  under  15  persons  and  thus  avoided 
the  mandatory  provisions  of  title  II. 
More  alarming  is  the  knowledge  that 
many  new  mines  are  being  opened  and 
operated  as  tiUe  I  mines.  The  act 
should  not  provide  such  an  inviting  loop- 
hole to  escape  compliance  with  reason- 
able safety  precautions. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  vote  out 
H  R.  23  or  a  similar  bill  without  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  see  inspection  under 
Public  Law  552  apply  to  every  coal  mine 
in  this  country,  large  and  small.  I  want 
every  inspector.  State  and  Federal,  to  be 
able  to  close  down  a  mine  where  danger- 
ous conditions  exist.  I  doubt  if  giving 
Federal  inspectors  this  power  will  cause 
any  great  hardship  to  small  mines. 


THE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 
URGENTLY  NEED  SUPPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  well  aware  of  my  deep  interest  in 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. I  introduced  In  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  I  again  In  this  Congress,  a 
bill  (H.R.  324)  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  the  Arts  and  Hiunanltles. 

Recent  events  and  developments  com- 
pel me  to  speak  out  once  again  to  urge 
the  Congress  to  take  prompt  action  on 
this  measure.  Let  me  state  briefly  my 
reasons  for  lu-glng  such  action  by  the 
Congress  at  this  time. 

First.  I  believe  that  the  clear  and 
compelling  need  for  Federal  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  arts  and  hiunanities  was 
never  more  apparent  than  at  the  present 
moment  in  our  history  and  development. 
Such  Federal  support  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  as  I  have  proposed  is  needed 
to  accomplish  several  goals  to  which,  I 
feel  sure,  we  can  all  subscribe. 

It  is  needed  to  give  direction  and  unity 
to  the  Federal  role  in  these  vital  areas 
of  our  culture.  Our  artistic  and  hu- 
manistic policies  are  fully  as  importauit 
to  our  national  well-being  as  our  fiscal 
or  our  political  policies. 

Federal  action  Is  needed  to  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  the  present  and 
potential  programs  of  the  States,  munici- 
palities, private  foundations  and  associa- 
tions. It  is  not  intended  now  or  at  any 
future  time  to  replace  these  initiatives 
with  Federal  programs. 

Federal  action  is  needed  if  we  are  to 
realize  our  fullest  potential  as  a  people 
in  the  many  fields  embraced  by  the  arts 
and  humanities.  President  Kennedy, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center,  has  summarized  the  im- 
portant effect  which  great  achievements 
by  nations  in  the  arts  and  humemities 
has  had  on  succeeding  nations: 

Genius  can  speak  at  any  time  and  the 
entire  world  will  hear  it  and  listen.  Behind 
the  storm  of  daUy  conflict  and  crisis,  the 
dramatic  confrontations,  the  tumult  of  po- 
litical struggle,  the  poet,  the  artist,  the 
musician,  continues  the  quiet  work  of  cen- 
turies, building  bridges  of  experience  between 
peoples,  reminding  man  of  the  universality 


of  his  feelings  and  desire  and  despairs,  and 
reminding  him  that  the  forces  that  unite  are 
deeper  than  those  that  divide. 

Thus,  art  and  the  encouragement  of  art  Is 
political  ^1  the  znoct  profound  sense  not  as  a 
weapon  In  the  struggle,  but  as  an  Instrument 
of  understanding  of  the  futUltjr  of  struggle 
between  those  who  share  man's  faith. 
Aeschylus  and  Plato  are  remembered  today 
long  after  the  triumphs  of  lihperlal  Athens 
are  gone.  Dante  outlived  the  ambitions  of 
13th  century  Florence.  Goethe  stands  se- 
renely above  the  politics  of  Germany,  and  I 
am  certain  that  after  the  dust  of  centuries 
hsu9  passed  over  our  cities,  we,  too,  will  be 
remembered  not  for  victories  or  defeats  In 
battle  or  In  politics,  but  for  ovir  contribution 
to  the  human  spirit.' 

We  need  action  now  to  assure  that  tlie 
artistic  and  humanistic  brainpower  of 
our  Nation  is  not  diverted  into  other  more 
lucrative  but,  for  them,  less  challenging 
and  suitable  fields  of  study  and  practice. 
This  means  that  our  potential  practition- 
ers, researchers  and  teachers  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  must  have  available  to 
them  the  needed  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships,  without  this  support,  many  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  other 
fields  of  endeavor  for  which  they  are  per- 
haps less  well  qualified.  The  Congress 
can  ill  Eifford  to  stand  idly  to  one  side 
while  such  misuse  of  our  national  tal- 
ents takes  place. 

Last,  and  most  compelling,  is  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  help  redress  the 
Imbalance  between  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities on  one  hand,  and  the  sciences 
on  the  other.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  this  imbalance  is  one  which  the 
Congress  has  largely  created  through  its 
vast  programs  of  supiwrt  for  science,  as 
important  as  these  are.  This  is  the  pri- 
mary need  which  countless  leaders  from 
all  fields  have  voiced  in  their  reactions 
to  this  bill. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  need  on 
all  sides  for  such  legislation  as  I  have 
proposed,  there  is  at  present,  I  believe, 
Uie  most  favorable  climate  in  our  na- 
tional development  and  posture  for  the 
approval  and  supix>rt  of  such  legisla- 
tion by  our  constituents.  Apparently 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
agree  with  me.  Judging  frc«n  the  number 
of  legislative  proposals  in  support  of  the 
arts  and  humanities  which  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  present  session.  The 
receptivity  to  the  arts  and  humanities 
as  an  increasingly  important  aspect  of 
our  national  life  is  everywhere  apparent. 
The  signs  are  clear  beyond  dispute.  A 
recent  Gallup  poll  estimates  that  during 
the  past  year,  18  million  adults  visited 
an  art  museum  or  gallery,  the  same  num- 
ber attended  a  stage  production,  14  mil- 
lion went  to  a  concert.  Other  surveys 
estimate  that  150  cultural  centers  are 
planned  or  are  being  built  across  the 
land;  40  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
arts  councils  with  an  additional  100  cities 
considering  the  organization  of  arts 
councils;  11  million  adults  play  a  musi- 
cal instrument;  10  million  adults  paint 
in  oils  or  watercolors.  The  list  could  go 
on.    We  are  all  aware  of  this  great  up- 


surge of  interest  In  the  arts  and 
humanities. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  great  quantity 
of  interest  and  participation  by  our 
adult  population,  the  quality  of  much  of 
our  traiiilng  and  support  for  the  arts  and 
hiunanities  by  our  education  institutions 
is  suffering  through  lack  of  adequate 
support. 

Our  Federal  programs  to  date  have 
been  aimed  almost  exclusively  toward  the 
natural  sciences. 

In  closing,  let  me  speak  to  the  princi- 
pal objection  voiced  by  opponents  to  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  behalf  of  the  arts  and 
humanities,  namely,  the  specter  of  Fed- 
eral control.  My  bill  contains  a  specific 
provision  of 'assurance  against  Federal 
control  over  "policy  determination,  per- 
sonnel, curriculum,  or  the  administration 
or  operation  of  any  school  or  other  non- 
Federal  agency,  institution,  organization, 
or  association" — section  102.  In  addi- 
tion, we  can  point  to  the  experience  of 
other  governments  which  have  supported 
the  arts  and  humanities,  and  of  our  own 
Grovemment  in  its  suppwrt  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Any  impartial  observer  will 
have  to  agree  that  these  national  level 
programs  of  financial  aid  have  not  cur- 
tailed the  freedom  of  the  scholar  or  art- 
ist, but  have  in  fact  enhanced  it.  The 
scientist  in  this  country  has  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  freedom  for  research  un- 
der our  Federal  science  programs.  The 
artist  and  humanist  will  enjoy  an  equal 
freedom  to  develop  to  his  fullest  p>oten- 

tial  and  contribute  his  best  creative  and 
scholarly  work  to  mankind  if — and  it  is 
a  big  if — we  provide  the  necessary  finan- 
cial support  through  appropriate  Federal 
legislation.  But  time  Is  running  out 
and  our  society  is  moving  at  an  acceler- 
ating pace.  Therefore,  I  respectfully 
urge  the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and 
Labor  to  take  early  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion which  I  believe  to  be  as  important 
as  any  other  matter  of  national  concern 
which  is  facing  us. 


"  Excerpts  from  President  Kennedy's  re- 
marks at  the  November  29  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision broadcast  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  released  from  the  Office 
of  the  White  House  Press  Secretary. 


LEADING  EPISCOPAL  CHURCHMAN 
OF  THE  DIOCESE  OP  DELAWARE 
RETURNS  HOME  APTER  SOJOURN 
IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Walden  Pell  n,  an  Episco- 
pal churchman,  long  active  in  the  Epis- 
copal diocese  of  Delaware,  has  returned 
home  from  several  years'  work  in  south- 
east Asia.  He  and  Mrs.  Pell  are  friends  of 
mine,  and  neighbors,  in  Delaware,  and  I 
had  the  opF>ortunity,  during  an  overseas 
Inspection  for  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  to  visit  with  them  in  their 
southeast  Asia  parish  which  embraced 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
His  congregation  there  comprised  most- 
ly American  and  British  citizens,  but  in- 
cluded Indians  and  Canadians  with  the 
International  Control  Commission,  as 
well  as  some  Burmese,  Australians  and 
Chinese,   and   Vietnamese   converts. 

A  member  of  an  illustrious  American 
family,  he  is  a  distant  relative  of  Sen- 
ator Claiborni  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 
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He  was  a  student  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, and  a  Rhodes  scholar,  a  member  ot 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  RellRloiis 
Education  Aasoeiation,  according  to 
Who's  Who  in  America,  and.  In  addition, 
was  coauthor  of  "The  Religion  of  the 
Prayer  Book." 

I  am  pleased  to  include  two  articles 
from  the  Wilmington,  Del..  Evening 
Journal  on  tills  distinguished  church- 
man who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
better  relations  with  our  Asian  neigh- 
bors. I  am  confident  that  these  articles 
give  a  much  more  honest  picture  of 
Americans  abroad  than  the  distortions 
peddled  by  the  book  "The  Ugly  Amer- 
ican," which  was  a  patent  attempt  to 
discredit  Americans  overseas,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  sales  for  this  book. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  much  of 
our  so-called  popular  entertainment  that 
it  finds  lurid  charges  an  easy  means  to 
a  mass  market.  Unfortunately,  the 
truth  has  a  hard  time  to  overtake  dis- 
tortions, but  the  career  of  the  Reverend 
Pr.  Walden  Pell  demonstrates  that  we 
have  much  more  to  be  proud  of  than  we 
do  to  be  ashamed  of.  How  fortimate  it 
would  be  for  our  country  If  we  could 
always  send  men  of  the  high  moral  char- 
acter of  Walden  Pell  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  all  the  nations  over- 
seas. 

(From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)    Evening 
Journal,  Apr.  30,   1963) 

RmxEO  PsizaT  Biozxd  Chtjbch  Trail  in 

Saigon 

(By  Bob  Ingersoll) 

PracH  CsxEK,   Mo. — A  plea  In  a  church 

newsletter  caught  the  eye  of  an  Klkton,  Md., 

priest,  set  him  to  wondering,  and  prompted 

a  2-year  visit  to  southeast  Asia. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Walden  Pell  II,  a  priest 
of  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Delaware,  and 
his  wife,  Edith,  are  home  In  Perch  Creek 
after  the  assimilation  of  a  new  culture,  a 
smattering  of  political  intrigue,  but  more, 
the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  weU  done. 

In  1967  Dr.  PeU  resigned  as  headmaster 
of  St.  Andrew's  School  in  Mlddletown,  a  poet 
he'd  held  since  the  school's  founding  in  1930. 
He  had  "no  plans"  but  the  ex-Princeton  ath- 
lete, whose  ruddy  complexion  and  S-foot 
frame  beUe  his  60  years,  was  not  destined 
to  inactivity. 

The  newsletter,  from  the  Right  Reverend 
Roland  Koh  of  the  diocese  of  Singapore  and 
Malaya,  touched  on  the  need  for  an  Anglican 
priest  in  Saigon.  South  Vietnam. 

Two  years  later  Dr.  Pell  was  priest  in 
charge  of  a  perish  embracing  not  only  South 
Vietnam,  but  bco-dering  Cambodia  to  the 
west  and  Laos  to  the  nc»rth.  His  congrega- 
tions— mostly  Americans  and  British — in- 
cluded Indians  and  Canadians  with  the  In- 
ternational Control  Commission,  Burmese. 
Australians,  and  Chinese,  and  a  handful  of 
Vietnamese  converts. 

They  dubbed  themselves  the  Anglican 
Episcopal  Congregation  of  the  Mekong,  after 
the  Mekong  River  which  twists  its  way  from 
iu>rthern  Thailand  to  a  delta  on  the  South 
China  Sea  below  Saigon. 

Before  assuming  his  duties,  Dr.  Pell  studied 
the  history,  culture,  and  politics  of  the  area 
and  tackled  the  basics  of  the  language  dur- 
ing a  year  at  Colimibla  University  and  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary.  Late  In  1950 
he  took  a  parish  In  Singapore,  giving  him 
opportunity  to  scout  his  farflung  diocese. 

'I  soon  knew  I  was  wanted,"  said  Dr. 
Pell  after  tripe  to  priestless  congregations  In 
Saigon  and  Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia.  These 
congregations,  including  another  In  Vien- 
tiane, Laos,  which  he  was  to  acquire,  were 
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held  together  by  a  dedicated  band  ot  Amer- 
ican axKl  Brltlah  lay  readers. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pell  moved  Into  a  house  In 
Salcoa.  adopting  an  ^sUwopal  concrecation 
<rf  about  160.  His  foUowlng  in  Cambodia 
was  about  00  and  In  Laos  40. 

During  his  sUy,  a  vicious  guerrUla  battle 
was  being  fought  between  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Communist  Vietcong.  while  clvU  war 
amoxildered  and  flared  in  Laos.  Dr.  PeU's 
contact  between  congregations  was  made 
solely  by  planes,  the  only  way  out  of  the 
beleaguered  city  for  Americans  and  the  only 
feasible  transportation  in  the  almost  im- 
penetrable terrain  of  Jungles  and  moun- 
tains. 

"People  are  apt  to  think  of  that  part  of 
the  world  as  being  rather  insignificant  in 
terms  of  distance."  said  Dr.  Pell.  "Actually 
Laos  U  about  the  size  of  Great  Britain  and 
North  and  South  Vietnam  Is  IXKX)  miles 
long. 

Communist  guerrillas  were  active  In  the 
marshy  Mekong  delta  south  of  Saigon  and 
all  Americans  were  restricted  to  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Even  so,  grenades  were  tossed  Into 
cafes  frequented  by  Americans.  During  Dr. 
Pell's  stay,  a  grenade  was  flipped  into  the 
car  of  American  Ambassador  Frederick  K. 
Noltlng.  Jr. 
"It  didn't  explode,"  said  Pell — "too  rusty." 
Coupled  with  the  CommunUt  war  was  a 
sticky  counterrevolutionary  movement 
against  the  South  Vietnam  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Diem.  Dr.  Pell  was  reported  by  a  mis- 
guided American  press  to  have  been  In- 
volved. 

The  threads  of  that  tale  became  entwined 
shortly  after  Dr.  PeU's  arrival  In  the  city.  He 
received  a  letter  from  the  dean  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cathedral  in  Paris  stating  that  a  Viet- 
namese. Hal  Nam  Van.  had  been  baptized 
and  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 

•*I  looked  him  up  and  employed  him  to 
translate  classes  In  Vletnameae,"  odd  Dr. 
Pell.    "He  was  a  conscientious  worker." 

Van  was  sharing  an  apartment  with  Dr. 
Stanley  Millet,  an  American  pollUcal  science 
professor,  teaching  for  a  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Saigon  under  the  visiting  Smlth- 
Mundt  program. 

In  PW>riiary  of  19«a.  a  pair  erf  dissident 
South  Vietnamese  pilots  forewent  a  bombing 
mission  against  Vietcong  south  ot  Saigon  and 
Jettisoned  their  explosives  on  the  royal 
palace — a  dramatic  but  unsuccessful  political 
coup. 

The  pair  knew  Van.  who  was  Interrogated. 
In  a  face-saving  prefabrlcatlon,  police  said 
that  Van  named  both  Dr.  Millet  and  Dr.  Pell 
as  oc^laboratcov  In  a  plot  to  take  over  the 
government.  Dr.  PeU  wasn't  questioned,  but 
Dr.  MlUet  was  boiind  over  40  days  In  Saigon 
and  described  the  episode  In  an  article, 
"Terror  In  Vietnam."  In  the  September  Issue 
of  Harper's  magazine. 

Van  Is  still  held  Incommunicado  with  one 
of  the  pilots.  The  other  crashlanded  in  Cam- 
bodia where  longtime  hatreds  between  the 
two  countries  has  made  him  somewhat  of  a 
national  hero. 

When  Dr.  Pell  arrived  in  Saigon,  the  British 
and  American  population  numbered  about 
3,(X)0.  The  coalition  government  In  Laos  was 
In  existence  and  the  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  had  pulled  out  6  months  earlier. 
But  within  the  first  18  months,  American 
advisers  numbering  about  10.000  were 
called  to  help  train  the  South  Vietnamese 
army. 

Dr.  Pell's  congregations  were  transient  as 
embassy  personnel  and  VIP's  were  rotated, 
but  services  went  on  schedule  and  a  handful 
of  Vietnamese  converts  were  baptized  and 
confirmed. 

In  Vientiane.  Laos,  Dr.  PeU's  congregation 
resembled  a  gathering  at  an  all-male  eoUege. 
The  Vietcong  had  attacked  the  dty  a  year 
before  his  arrival,  blowing  up  a  wing  ot  the 
American  Bnbassy.  and  all  dependents  were 
shuffled  to  Bangkok. 


(Prom  the  WUmlngton  (Del )  Erenin.  j«-. 
nal.  May  1.  19«31  ^^ 

Da.  Pxix  Tbxs  ov  PaoBi.Kics  nt  Asia 
(By  Bob  IncerwU) 

P«cH  CUBK,  Mo.-Deaplte  war.  dvu  strt^ 
and  the  aura  of  tension  that  gripped  hZ 
southeast  Asian  diocese,  how  was  daUy  u»S 
for  Rev.  Dr.  Walden  PeU  n  and  his  wuJ 
Edith?  *"*• 

Dr.  PeU.  60.  has  returned  from  a  2-TMr 
tour  as  priest  In  charge  of  a  pariah  embtte 
Ing  the  three  countries  of  South  Vietnam" 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  ' 

"The  Vietiuunese  were  an  Immensely  curl 
ous  people."  said  Dr.  PeU.    "French  was  tiM 
second  language,  but  thousands  were  learT 
ing  English."  "* 

Before  the  1954  showdown  in  Dlen  BIm 
Phu.  Indo-Chlna  was  a  French  colony,  n  u 
now  divided  Into  Laos.  CambodU,  and  Horta 
and  South  Vietnam. 

The  Pells  describe  Saigon — South  Vietnam 
capital  where  Dr.  Pell  was  priest  of  an  Kplt- 
copnl  congregation  numbering  150— aa  "% 
sophisticated,  cosmopoUtan  city." 

It  was  a  fusion  of  many  races  and  cultures 
with  French  dominant. 

"Even  the  movies  were  In  French  "  uid 
Mrs.  Pell.  "You  ought  to  hear  Huck  PUa 
speak  Parisian  French." 

The  Pells  did  all  of  their  commuting  by 

"Americans  were  restricted  to  the  heart  of 
the  city."  said  Dr.  Pell  "and  the  taxis  wm 
so  numerous  and  Inexpensive  It  made  bett«r 
sense.  They  were  mostly  Renaulta  and  oast 
about  13  cents  a  mile.  A  Chevrolet  in  Ratyfn 
would  have  looked  like  an  aircraft  carrlar." 

Surpassing  taxis,  the  most  popular  mo«i 
of  transportation  was  by  bicycle  of  which 
there  were  an  estimated  500,000  In  the  city 
of  a  mUlion. 

"And  motor  scooters,"  said  Mrs.  PtU. 
"We'd  sometimes  see  family  groups  of  fln 
precariously  balanced  on  one  scooter.  Tou 
could  never  quite  predict  what  a  driver 
might  do  although  no  one  went  much  ovw 
25  miles  per  hour." 

Whereas  5  p.m.  Is  the  time  of  the  American 
traffic  Jam.  noon  produces  ■itntiitr  problems 
in  Saigon. 

"Everyone  leaves  for  a  a-hour  break."  ntd 
Dr.  PeU.  "because  of  the  heat.  Actually  then 
is  little  range  In  temperature  around  tbt 
clock  although  it  was  usiiaUy  90  at  mlddsj. 
All  Americans  have  air  conditioners  or  over* 
head  fans." 

The  city  was  a  gourmet's  paradise  with  the 
best  In  French,  American,  Chinese  and  Viet- 
namese exilslne.  Chlneee  influence  wu 
strong  but  somewhat  confined  as  the  Chines* 
stayed  close  to  Saigon's  sister  dty  of  Choloo. 

When  not  dining  out.  the  Pells  ate  Viet- 
namese food  purchased  and  prepared  by  na- 
tive servants  who  received  the  "high  Ameri- 
can wages"  of  $3a  a  month. 

Table  tennis  and  badminton  were  the  cityli 
most  popular  sports  although  Dr.  PeU — who 
rowed  at  Princeton  University — drew  good 
response  coaching  an  eight-man  Vietnamese 
crew. 

Unemployment.  Dr.  Pell  learned,  was  preva- 
lent among  the  Vietnamese  in  their  early 
twenties. 

"There  were  numerous  students."  he  said, 
"but  they  didn't  take  more  than  one  course 
a  day.  It  was  considered  a  worst  fate  thsa 
not  working,  though,  to  be  drafted  into  the 
Army." 

Mrs.  PeU  commented  on  the  strictness  of 
morals,  especially  among  those  in  their  late 
teens.  A  national  law  prohibited  all  dancing, 
but  the  Vietnamese  were  appreciative  of  al- 
most any  type  of  music. 

Language  was  somewhat  of  a  barrier  to  the 
Pells,  although  they  picked  up  the  eoUoqul- 
allsms.  "It's  a  singsong  language,"  said  Dr. 
Pen.  "and  there  is  little  correspondence  be- 
tween the  written  words  and  the  eound  their 
letters  represent  in  Engltsb." 
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Another  compUcatlon  was  the  money  ex- 
ctxBDgf  as  ciurrency  from  a  dozen  countries 
louaht  a  common  denominator.  The  clergy 
snda  handful  of  U.S.  businessmen  were  the 
only  Americans  In  Saigon  not  of  the  "ofllclal 
American  community"  referring  to  everyone 
oaid  by  the  Government.  Consequently  the 
Pells  were  restricted  from  Government  com- 
missary privileges  and  often  went  bargaining 
In  the  native  markeU. 

Although  restricted  to  the  city  In  South 
Vietnam.  Dr.  Pell,  a  weekend  naturalist,  got 
sway  on  a  bird-watching  Junket  in  Cam- 
bodia He'll  never  have  an  opportunity  like 
that  m  Elkton.  Many  of  the  1.000  species  of 
birds  that  live  In  Indo-Chlna  can  be  seen  In 
Cambodia. 

Dr  Pell  both  supported  and  denied  the 
validity  of  "The  Ugly  American." 

He  denied  any  pulling  of  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  visiting  statesmen  and  factfinders,  but 
told  one  story  of  propaganda  unbelievable  to 
those  who  didn't  live  it. 

It  seems  the  Vietcong  were  using  the  high 
grass  and  underbrush  along  the  roads  out- 
^de  of  Saigon  as  cover  for  ambushes.  The 
South  Vietnamese  retaliated  by  spraying  the 
roadways  with  a  chemical  poison  to  kill  the 
brtisb.  But  out  of  this  seeming  setback  the 
Communists  wrung  a  measure  of  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda,  accusing  the  Americans  of 
poisoning  native  crops  so  the  Vietnamese 
would  have  to  buy  surplus  food  from  the 
United  States. 

"The  Vietnamese  are  gentle  Buddhists." 
said  Dr.  PeU.  "not  strong  nationalists. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  population  live  In 
semi-isolated  vUlages  and  only  want  to  be 
left  alone  to  cultivate  their  rice. 

"It's  hard  to  anticipate  a  quick  end  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Vietcong.  Remember  It 
wasn't  untU  1960  that  Oommunist  guerrUlas 
in  Malaya  were  put  down.  They  fought 
superior  arms  and  numbers  for  13  years  and 
didn't  have  a  common  border  with  a  Com- 
munist country. 

"I  felt  a  great  loss  in  leaving  my  congre- 
gations." said  Dr.  Pell.  "We  had  a  fine  rela- 
tionship with  all  Christians  and  there  were 
several  Joint  services  on  holy  days. 

"There  was  good-nattired  kidding  between 
Americans  and  English  concerning  the  cor- 
rect tunes  for  the  hymns,  but  evo-yone 
worked  his  heart  out.  We  have  a  great  team 
over  there  and  It's  up  to  us  to  keep  It  that 
way." 


CONSOLIDATED  BADGER  COOPERA- 
TIVE ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over 
3.000  farmer  members  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Badger  Cooperative,  of  Shawano, 
Wis.,  held  their  annual  meeting  on  April 
20.  1963.  At  the  annual  meeting  the 
membership  of  this  coojjerative.  the 
largest  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, adopted  14  resolutions. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
these  resolutions  in  their  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  Congrbssional  Record.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  over  the  years  to 
work  closely  with  the  membership,  board 
of  directors,  and  management  of  this  co- 
operative. I  commend  these  resolutions 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  resolutions  follow : 
Resolutions:  Consolidated  Badges 
Cooperative,  April  20,  1963 

RESOLtmON    1     (LECISLATION) 

We  believe  that  fair  and  equitable  national 
legislation  Is  necessary  for  the  strengthening 
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and  the  preservation  of  the  Wisconsin  dsdry 
Industry.  We  support  the  75-90  percent 
parity  principle  in  the  1949  Agricultural  Act 
until  a  more  acceptable  program  Is  developed, 
and  we  are  opposed  to  legislation  which 
would  allow  for  deficit  areas  or  exemptions. 
We  favor  the  "free  fiow  of  milk"  principle 
and  oppose  barriers  designed  to  thwart  the 
movement  of  milk  in  interstate  commerce. 

RESOLUTION    2     (DAUTMEN'S    CLASS    I    BASE 
PLAN) 

We  support  voluntary  programs  designed 
to  enhance  producer  Income.  The  dairy- 
men's base  plan  might  be  advantageous  to 
producers  limiting  their  production  for  the 
class  I  and  class  II  market.  We  support  the 
principles  of  such  n  program. 

resolution    3      (FEDERAL    ORDERS) 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  order  program 
has  contributed  significantly  to  stability  in 
the  dairy  Industry.  Changes  and  trends  in 
marketing  conditions  and  transportation 
make  It  possible  for  fewer  Federal  orders  to 
serve  greater  areas  and  we  recommend  that 
consolidations  of  Federal  orders  be  accom- 
plished In  the  interest  of  more  orderly 
marketing. 

RESOLUTION    4     (BUTTER   SUBSIDY) 

It  is  evident  that  a  reduced  retaU  price 
for  butter  would  Increase  demand  for  this 
dairy  product.  Increased  demand  would  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  butter  in  Government 
storage  and  reduce  the  costs  of  storage. 

The  retail  price  spread  between  butter  and 
imitation  products  might  be  narrowed  if 
price -support  moneys  were  paid  directly  to 
butter  plants  for  distribution  to  farmers. 

We  Join  with  other  organizations  In  asking 
Congress  to  amend  price-support  legislation 
so  that  direct  payments  may  be  made  to 
manufacturers  of  butter,  thereby  benefiting 
butter  consumers  and  reducing  Government 
costs. 

RESOLTJTION    S      (MARKET    DEVELOPMENT) 

During  the  last  year  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  In  developing  a  unified  posi- 
tion to  represent  the  Midwest  at  Federal 
order  hearings,  to  USDA  and  other  agencies. 
This  has  resulted  in  a  strengthening  of  the 
position  of  Wisconsin  producers  in  their 
long-term  development  of  markets. 

We  commend  the  dairy  section  of  the  Wis- 
consin councU.  the  State  department  of 
agriculture,  and  the  college  of  agriculture 
for  their  cooperation  in  developing  such  a 
program. 

RESOLUTION  6    (IMPORTS) 

The  importation  of  cream  from  New  Zea- 
land threatens  domestic  markets  at  a  time 
U.S.  prcxluced  dairy  products  are  In  surplus 
stocks  and  being  sold  tmder  Government 
programs.  We  object  to  the  new  Inspection 
programs  approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  which  have  had  the  net  ef- 
fect of  reducing  our  markets. 

We  recommend  that  action  be  taken  to 
tighten  inspections  of  Imports  under  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

RESOLUTION    7     (DELEGATE  SYSTEM) 

Our  cooperative  has  grown  on  a  sound  and 
realistic  basis  in  milk  volume,  sales  and 
membership.  We  believe  ovir  organization 
will  continue  to  grow  in  service  to  producers 
In  our  area. 

In  order  to  assure  broad  membership  ac- 
tivity and  Interest  and  to  assure  proper 
geographic  representation  at  annual  meet- 
ings, we  recommend  that  otu*  resolutions 
committee  act  as  a  study  committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  feasibUity  of  a  delegate  system 
for  Consolidated  Badger.  We  further  rec- 
ommend that  this  committee  make  rec- 
ommendations and  report  to  the  l>oard  with- 
in the  next  4  months.  The  president 
shall  serve  on  this  committee  In  an  advisory 
capacity. 


RESOLUTION  S    ( PRBSBtVATION  OF  BUTTER'S 

coiiOa) 
The  colcx'  yellow  hlstortcaUy  is  related  to 
butter  and  we  favcv  the  preservation  of  this 
color  for  butter.  We  oppoae  Its  use  by  Imi- 
tation products.  We  commend  the  Wiscon- 
sin Council  of  Agriculture  Co(H>eratlve  and 
the  Wisconsin  Creameries  Association  for 
their  efforts  to  preserve  butter's  exclusive 
right  to  the  color  yellow. 

RESOLtmON    9     (PROTEIN  TESTING) 

The  testing  of  milk  for  protein  content 
may  have  certain  consumer  and  sales  ad- 
vantages. There  is  much  still  to  be  finally 
established  on  this  subject.  We  approve 
continued  study  by  our  research  people  and 
call  for  the  Introduction  of  this  factor  in 
testing  when  research  and  evidence  Justifies 
its  use. 

RESOLUTION    10    (HAULERS) 

Private  contract  haulers  have  played  an 
Important  part  In  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  cooperative.  We  commend  our 
contract  haulers  for  their  gcxtd  work  In 
helping  build  Badger  and  we  support  the 
present  private  contract  hauling  relationship. 

RESOLUTION    11     (AMERICAN   DAIRY   ASSOCIATION) 

The  American  Dairy  Association  carries  out 
effective  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  dairy  foods.  Such  programs 
are  all  the  more  necessary  today  l>ecause  of 
intensified  competition.  We  commend  the 
A.D.A.  for  its  efforts  and  encourage  support 
for  this  organization. 

RESOLUTION    12     (PRESS,   RADIO,   TV) 

Our  cooperative  enjoys  an  excellent  work- 
ing relationship  with  representatives  of  the 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television  professions. 
We  express  our  gratitude  to  these  friends  of 
the  Consolidated  Badger  for  their  fine  co- 
operation and  their  helpfulness  over  the  past 
year. 

RESOLUTION    13     (BOARD   COMMENDATION) 

We  commend  our  board  of  directors  for 
their  Intelligent  leadership  and  the  programs 
they  have  developed  over  the  last  year.  We 
commend  them  for  policies  which  have  as- 
sured Badger's  sound  financial  condition. 
We  hereby  ratify  all  actions  taken  by  the 
board  since  our  last  annual  meeting  and  we 
empower  the  board  to  adopt  new  policies  in 
the  light  of  previously  approved  resolutions 
and  programs. 

RESOLUTION    14    (THANK   YOU) 

We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  city  of 
Shawano,  the  board  of  education.  Badger  em- 
ployees and  their  wives  and  to  all  others  who 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  meeting. 


THE  FEDERAL  IMPACTED  SCHOOL 
AID  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  EX- 
TENDED AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED 
IN  ITS  PROVISIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  are  firmly  on 
record  in  support  of  legislation  before  the 
Congress  to  extend  for  at  least  1  addi- 
tional year  the  temporai-y  provisions  of 
Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress — 
the  Federal  impacted  sch(x>l  aid  pro- 
gram— and  to  extend  their  application 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Carl  L.  Shipley,  has  written  to  me  in  sup- 
port of  my  own  bill,  H.R.  11631,  to  extend 
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the  temporary  provisions  of  these  impor- 
tant laws,  and  to  include  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  their  application. 

Mr.  Shipley  pointed  out: 

There  ia  no  question  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  Included  within  the  law 
granting  aid  to  schools  located  within  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas.  A  recent  survey  of 
District  of  Columbia  schoolchildren  Indicates 
that  30  percent  would  be  classified  as  fed- 
erally connected  children  as  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  law.  Applying  the  method  of  Im- 
puting Federal  entitlement,  the  estimated 
grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $4  million  for  1963. 
There  Is  a  vltol  need  for  additional  funds  for 
our  schools,  buildings  are  overcrowded  and 
many  are  obsolete  or  In  poor  condition;  many 
textbook  are  out  of  date;  pupil-teacher 
ratios  are  too  high.  Extension  of  Impacted 
area  aid  to  the  District  would  provide  a  use- 
ful temporary  supplement  to  the  ciirrent 
lump-sum  payment,  pending  the  time  when 
Congress  establishes  a  permanent  formula  for 
a  basis  of  determining  an  adequate  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  budget. 

Charles  E.  Phillips,  president,  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  recently  declared,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Biir.  Powbix],  that 
in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors the  District  of  Columbia  clearly 
qualifies  for  payment  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  impacted  aid  legislation 
which  provides  financial  assistance  for 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities. The  board  of  directors  of  this 
influential  body  of  businessmen,  after 
careful  study,  approved  a  policy  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  3335,  a  bill  sponsored  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  CHara]  ,  which  is  similar  to  my  own 
HJl.  11631. 

Federal  aid  now  goes  to  some  4.100 
school  districts  represented  by  more 
than  300  Members  of  Congress. 

The  board  of  trade  states : 
PubUc  Law  874,  when  enacted,  was  appli- 
cable to  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
and  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  has  twice  been  amended  to  include  Wake 
and  Ouam. 

Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  the  Federal 
taxing  power  is  unjust  in  its  application, 
because  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
denied  any  of  the  benefits  of  a  program 
which  it  helps  pay  for  and  for  which  it 
clearly  (lualifies.  It  has  been  excluded 
from  this  program  during  the  decade  or 
more  of  Its  application.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Congress  finds  it  easier  to  vote 
funds  to  send  a  man  to  the  moon  than 
to  provide  adequately  for  education 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

I  include  several  related  items  as  part 
of  my  remarks : 

Th«  MzTsopoLrrAN  Washington 

BOASO  OF  TSAOC, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  2,  1963. 
Hon.  Wnj.iAic  B.  WmNAix, 
V.S.  HouM  0/  Xepresentatives, 
Waahinffton.  D.C. 

Deab  M«.  WiBNAU.:  We  are  very  pleased  to 
comply  with  your  request  for  a  copy  of  the 
board  of  trade's  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
endorsing  HJl.  3335,  which  would  Include 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  federally  im- 
pacted area  and  extend  Federal  funds  for 
school  needs. 


IT  ve  can  be  of  further  aolctance  to  you 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  eaU  on  us. 
Sincerely, 

Chaxtxs  E.  PBnxjrs, 

Pretident. 

Tux  MXTSOPOLTTAM   WASHINGTON 

BoAso  orTKAOc. 
Washington,  DC,  April  if,  1963. 
Hon.  Adam  C.  Pownx, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dxas  Mb.  Powell:  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Board 
of  Trade  after  careful  study  has  approved  a 
policy  in  support  of  H.R.  3335,  a  bUl  to 
extend  for  1  additional  year  the  temporary 
provisions  of  Public  Law  815  and  874.  81st 
Congress,  and  to  extend  their  cppllcation  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  our  Judgment  the  District  of  Columbia 
clearly  qualifies  few  payment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  874  which  provides 
financial  assistance  for  schools  in  areas 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  have 
advised  the  committee  that  their  survey  in- 
dicated that  about  30  percent  of  District  of 
Columbia  public  school  pupils  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  act.  They  have  also  esti- 
mated that  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  entitled  to  a  grant  of  approximately  $4 
million  in  1963. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  I  believe  the 
committee  knows,  has  great  difficulty  meet- 
ing school  needs  because  oT  the  significant 
Increases  In  school  population  which  have 
taken  place  and  which  are  projected  for  the 
future.  Diu-ing  the  current  school  year  there 
has  been  an  Increase  of  6,000  students,  and 
we  expect  almost  a  30-percent  Increase  dur- 
ing the  period  1962-69. 

The  board  of  education  has  estimated 
building  requirements  diu-ing  this  period  of 
approximately  $120  million,  and  very  signifi- 
cant additional  annual  operating  costs. 

The  District  of  Columbia  shares  in  the 
benefits  of  Federal  vocational  education  laws, 
the  School  Lunch  Act,  and  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  The  District  also  re- 
ceives Federal  grants  through  the  highway 
and  public  welfare  programs.  In  all  of  these 
cases  and  in  many  others  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  treated  as  a  State. 

Public  Law  874,  when  enacted,  was  appli- 
cable to  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
and  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
It  has  twice  been  amended  to  Include  Wake 
and  Guam. 

We  urge  the  committee  to  report  favorably 
H.R.  3335. 

Sincerely. 

CUAXLES  E.  Phtixips, 

President. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Apr.  10, 

1963] 
District  Seen  Losing  Otjt  on  Impacteo  Aid 
Washington  probably  will  not  be  Included 
in  the  Federal  aid  to  Impacted  areas  program 
this  year  and  may  not  next  year  unless  It 
alters  its  system  of  school  financing. 

This  prediction  was  made  yeeterday  by 
Representative  John  H.  Dent.  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  a  House  educa- 
tion subcommittee  after  his  group  concluded 
hearings  on  the  13-year-old  program  aid- 
ing nearly  4.100  school  dUtrlcts  impacted 
with  chUdren  of  Federal  Installation  employ- 
ees. 

Dent  said  during  the  hearing  he  could  not 
"in  good  conscience"  recommend  inclusion 
of  Washington  In  the  program  iinleas  the 
Hoiise  District  Committee  agrees  that  the  city 
should  have  a  specific  real  estate  tax  for  edu- 
cation. 

Dent's  point  was  that  the  District  Com- 
mittee, not  the  Education  Committee,  is 
the  House  group  responsible  for  Washing- 
ton finances.    He  noted  that  •18.4  million  of 
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the  $30  mUUon  Federal  payment  to  the  »«. 
trlct  goes  to  schools.  Under  the  Impact^ 
program.  Washington  would  get  about  «?T 
milUon.  '  •", 

Helen  SamueU.  execuUve  secretary  of  ti»« 
D.C.    Xducatlon    Association,    preeuitetf 
study  showing  local  school  needs.    About  la 
percent  of  DUtrict  school  stiidenu  are  rf.n 
dren  of  Federal  employees.  ' 

•Your  fight  Is  really  with  the  House  siui 
Senate  Conunlttees  on  District  Affairs."  0^ 
said.  'U  they  havent  provided  ex^^ 
money  to  rvm  this  city,  it  must  relJectdn 
their  Judgment." 

I>ENT  said  later  he  does  not  doubt  Uut 
District  schools  need  more  money,  "But  if 
the  District  had  a  special  tax  for  school  pur. 
poses,  school  officials  could  then  come  to  ui 
and  say.  "ThU  is  what  our  kx»l  effort  to 
and  this  is  how  much  we  woiUd  like  to  be 
reimbursed  in  impact  aid  funds.'  " 

President  Kennedy  has  recommended  thtt 
the  program  be  extended  1  year  wlUjout 
change  and  for  3  more  years  with  aome 
changes.  He  also  recommended  that  Waak* 
Ington  be  Included  in  the  program  in  b! 
cal  1965. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Apr  u 
1963J 
SHiPLfT  Attacks  School  Aid  Vote 

District  Republican  leader  Carl  L.  Shlpln 
charged  yesterday  that  nonleadershlp  br 
President  Kennedy  and  the  Democrttte 
majority  on  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  cost  the  District  $4.5  millloa  la 
Impacted  school  area  aid. 

Shipley  deplored  the  failure  by  the  con- 
mlttee  to  Include  the  District  in  the  FMersl 
aid  program  despite  the  fact  that  it  meeto  all 
qualifications. 

The  amount  lost  to  the  dty  "is  one- 
thousandth  of  the  amount"  the  President 
would  dispense  through  foreign  aid,  Shipley 
said,  adding  that  "our  school  needs  are  most 
urgent  and  mean  more  to  the  national  wel- 
fare than  many  of  President  Kennedyi 
foreign-aid  programs." 
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(Prom  the  Washington    (D.C.)   Post,  Apr  4 
1963] 

Capitol   Eycino   Distssct  or  Columsu 
^.  School   An> 
(By   Gerald   Grant) 

House  Education  and  Labor  subcommlttse 
members  yesterday  hinted  that  the  District 
is  not  doing  enough  for  its  schools. 

Representative  John  H.  Dint.  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of* the  subcom- 
mittee, which  Lb  conducting  hearings  on 
Federal  aid  for  impacted  school  syBtcmi, 
said  that  before  the  District  can  qualify  for 
funds  It  must  establish  a  tax  base  for  acbool 
purposes. 

Whereas  real  estate  taxes  are  generallj 
the  base  elsewhere,  this  was  not  so  in  Wash- 
ington, said  Dent.  Local  taxes  and  the  Fad- 
era!  payment  are  mixed  In  "one  pot,"  out 
of  which  the  city's  expenses  are  paid.  In- 
cluding those  for  education. 

As  a  result.  Congress  is  confused  about 
how  great  a  local  effort  is  being  mads  to 
support  the  schools.  Dent  commented.  Be 
said  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  compute  an  impacted  aid  payment 
without  a  "tax  base  earmarked  speciflcallj 
for  school  purposes." 

Arnold  C.  Sternberg,  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  for  the  District, 
testified  that  his  organization  had  gone  on 
record  favoring  higher  taxes. 

Sternberg  asserted  that  it  was  possible  to 
flgxire  a  school  tax  base  by  subtracting  ttae 
Federal  percentage  share  of  the  District 
budget — 12  percent — from  the  per  pupil  cost 
of  educating  a  child  here. 

He  added  that  regardless  of  what  local 
school  effort  the  District  was  currently  mak- 
ing, and  in  his  opinion  it  was  as  great  aa  or 
greater  than  in  most  of  the  States,  the  city 


-in  eqtilty  and  fairness"  deserved  to  share 
IB  any  Impacted  aid  program. 

WUllam  A.  Rich,  representing  the  District 
^v^  mM  of  ParenU  and  Teachers,  replied 
Jr^^nbers  ot  the  subcommittee  who  said 
that  wbauver  the  District  gained  from  Im- 
M^ed  aid  ▼!•  ^*  S**^^******  Committee 
SSat  be  cut  from  the  Federal  payment  to 
♦tvTcitv  by  the  District  Committee. 

Rich  «^d  "»**  *»«  <"«*  °°'  "*^^^  ^^ 
would  b^pen  and  that  the  EducaUon  Com- 
mittee must  provide  "what  in  JusUce"  is 
Q^nd  District  schoolchildren. 

iFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
'"^  Apr.  29,  1963) 

Distsict  or  Colttmbu  Stili.  Hopes  To  G«t 
Impacted  School  Aid 
(By  Grace  Bassett) 

The  District  still  is  In  the  running  for 
•fMerally  impacted"  school  aid,  despite  the 
restraining  hand  of  a  House  Education  Sub- 
conunlttee  chairman. 

The  chairman.  Representative  Dent,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Pennsylvania,  doesn't  think  Wash- 
ington can  qualify  for  inclusion  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

City  officials  feel  they  can  meet  his  ob- 
jections statistically.  More  to  the  point,  the 
conditions  he  says  the  city  falls  to  meet  may 
themselves  be  Junked  by  Congress  in  an 
overhaul  of  Impacted  aid  standards. 

JUDGMENT    rejected 

Mr.  Dent's  doubts  about  the  District  re- 
ject the  Judgment  of  President  Kennedy, 
Health,  Bducatlon  and  Welfare  Secretaries 
Ribiooff  and  Celebrezze,  the  full  Senate, 
District  Commissioners,  the  District  Board 
(rf  Education  and  School  Superintendent 
Carl  Hansen,  as  well  as  many  members  of 
Mr.  Dent's  own  House  Education  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Dknt  view  also  disregards  the  growing 
conviction  among  school  officials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  that  ttae  District  has 
been  shortchanged  by  exclusion. 

Here  Is  what  has  happened. 

At  House  subconunittee  hearings  on  im- 
pacted aid  this  month.  Chairman  Dkmt 
waved  aside  District  officials  seeking  about 
$4  million  in  Federal  grants  for  schools 
overcrowded  with  children  of  Government 
workers  here.  Maryland  subiubs  get  about 
$10  million  a  year  and  neighboring  towns 
and  counties  of  Virginia,  $6  million. 

The  District  is  on  the  wrong  track  when  it 
asks  congressional  education  committees  to 
write  the  city  into  the  national  program, 
Mr.  Dent  suggested. 

He  said  the  District  should  take  its  case 
to  District  committees.  These  conunlttees 
could  recommend,  and  Congress  accept,  sepa- 
ration of  the  city's  acbool  budget  from  its 
general  budget,  in  Mr.  Dent's  view.  Only 
then,  he  thinks,  could  the  District  qualify 
for  impacted  aid. 

8CBOOL  ■rafHINO 

Federal  grants  now  are  measured,  in  part, 
by  what  local  taxpayers  spend  for  their  own 
■cl»ooU.  Mr.  Dent  reasoned  the  DUtrict 
could  not  measure  Its  ".ocal  contribution 
rate"  because  some  $221  million  in  local  taxes 
and  $30  million  in  a  Federal  payment  are 
pooled  for  all  activities,  without  earmarking 
for  schools. 

There  are,  however,  ways  of  measuring  Dis- 
trict taxpayers'  contributions  to  schools. 
There  is  the  school  budget,  for  example. 
Tax  payments  could  be  apportioned  to  88 
percent  of  it  and  Federal  contributions  to 
12  percent,  the  same  proportion  as  tax  and 
Federal  revenues  make  up  the  total  general 
fund. 


Such  computations,  however,  may  turn  out 
to  be  dry  exercises  by  the  time  Congress  re- 
vamps the  program. 

One  scheme  likely  to  be  advanced  by  a 
Hotise  Education  Study  Oommittee  would 
grant  Federal  funds  on  a  straight  eoet-per- 
pupll  basis. 

Each  federally  connected  pupil  would  en- 
title his  school  to  funds  equal  to,  say  70  or 
80  percent,  of  what  his  school  spends  on  each 
of  his  classmates  whose  parents  are  privately 
employed. 

The  Idea  that  youngsters  of  Federal  work- 
ers cost  a  commiuilty  less  than  children  from 
its  private  sector  Is  based  on  the  theory  that 
any  locality  benefits  In  business,  as  well  as 
suffers  in  tax  losses,  from  a  Federal  plant 
located  there. 

SENSIBLE    rOKMTJLA 

The  House  will  look  as  much  to  the  study 
committee  as  to  the  Dent  subcommittee  for 
a  sensible  aid  formula.  And  study  commit- 
teemen— Representatives  O'Haxa  of  Michigan 
and  Bsademas,  of  Indiana,  both  Democrats, 
and  Republican  Quie,  of  Minnesota — all  rec- 
ognize the  District's  school  needs. 

Changes  may  come  along  after  Congress 
simply  extends  for  1  year  the  current  pro- 
gram, which  expires  June  30. 

President  Kennedy  has  asked  for  major 
revisions  and  a  4-year  extension.  He  wants 
the  District  added  the  second  year. 

In  the  Senate,  administration  supporters 
prefer  to  wrap  revisions  up  in  one  big  edu- 
cation bill.  The  District  would  be  part  of 
the  package.  This  strategy  wouldn't  harm 
schools  drawing  budgets  for  next  year.  The 
extension  section  could  be  retroactive  if  the 
program  expired  before  action  on  the  omni- 
bus bill. 

MORSE  HEARINGS 

Senate  Subcommittee  Chairman  Morse, 
Democrat  of  Oregon,  began  hearings  today. 
He  probably  is  the  stanchest  congressional 
Champion  of  the  District's  right  to  impacted 
aid.  Twice  before,  he  steered  through  the 
Senate  bUls  to  pay  the  "impact"  on  schools 
of  Federal  families  here.  His  aids  are  ready 
to  coimter  Mr.  Dent's  poslUon  should  It 
prevail  In  the  House, 
^^n  pursuing  his  course,  Mr.  Dint  may 
^ffm  local  Republicans.  District  OOP  leaders 
already  are  drafting  legislation  to  order 
District  officials  to  prepare  separate  school 
budgets  each  year.  Their  Intention  was  to 
focus  public  attention  on  school  needs. 
Their  product  could  satisfy  Mr.  Dent's  con- 
dition for  the  District's  eligibility  for  im- 
pacted aid. 

It  Is  not  inconceivable  that  the  Dent  de- 
mand, if  he  persists,  will  cast  local  Repub- 
licans into  the  role  of  saviors  of  $4  million 
for  the  city  in  a  Democratic  Congress  and 
Democratic  adminlBtratlon. 


grant 

Or  the  comparable  general  and  school  per- 
centages of  yield  by  property  taxes  could  be 
o^urtd.  tf  Mr.  Dent  wanU  a  real  estate 
wvenue  figure  to  be  the  grant  base,  as  in  the 
States. 


crx- 
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FIDEL  CASTRO'S  CUBA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Wyman]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
served the  other  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  that  the  only  thing  Mr.  Harri- 
man  did  not  take  with  him  to  Moscow 
on  his  recent  trip  to  beg  Khrushchev's 
indulgence  on  Laos  was  his  ^brella. 
Jack  Gore,  in  Sunday's  Port  Lauderdale 
News,  pointed  out  so  well  thjrtr  this  kind 
softness  with  Khrushchev  only  helps 
strengthen  Castro's  hold  on  Cuba. 


I  commend  the  reading  of  Mr.  Crore's 
remarks  to  all  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  Indecision  and  timidity 
of  U.S.  policy  in  respect  to  the  Cuban 
sittiation. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  we  should 
insist  on  our  inspection  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  if 
this  is  denied  that  we  should  assure  in- 
spection by  the  use  of  force  if  necessary. 
Beyond  this  immediate  ess«itial,  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Grore  that  getting  Soviet  troops 
out  of  Cuba  is  not  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  communism  in  this  hemisphere. 
It  should  be  crystal  clear  in  American 
foreign  policy  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
Communist  governments  in  this  hemi- 
sphere unless  they  are  voted  into  office 
in  a  free  election,  which  never  happens. 

Mr.  Gore  wrote: 

[From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Mews 
and  Sun -Sentinel,  May  5,  1963] 

Sorr-LiNE  Diplomact  8tsxnctkens  Red 
LirxLiNE  to  Fidel  Castro's  Cttba 

When  Averell  Harriman  came  b(K;k  from 
Russia  last  week  he  apparently  brought  some 
good  news  for  those  who  have  been  advocat- 
ing our  soft-line  approach  to  the  problem 
of  getting  Russian  troops  out  of  Cuba. 

Harriman  was  sent  to  Moscow  to  talk  to 
Premier  Nlkita  Khrushchev  about  the  critical 
situation  in  Laos.  He  got  no  promises  from 
the  Soviet  leader  in  regard  to  Laos,  but 
during  their  talks  Khrushchev  and  Harriman 
got  around  to  the  subject  of  Cuba. 

Harriman,  we  presxune,  was  under  instruc- 
tions to  remind  Khrushchev  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  troops  In  Cuba  was  exercising 
a  disturbing  influence  on  the  American  peo- 
ple and  that  it  would  further  the  cause  of 
peace  and  help  the  Kennedy  administration 
out  of  an  embarrassing  situation  If  the 
Russian  leader  would  bring  his  armed  forces 
back  home. 

Khrushchev  is  reported  to  have  informed 
Mr.  Harriman  that  he  appreciated  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's efforts  to  halt  the  exile  raids  on  Cuba 
and  to  tone  down  the  war  threat  in  the 
Caribbean.  In  return,  he  was  reported  to 
have  told  Harriman  he  was  wUling  to  with- 
draw Russian  troops  Just  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  so  without  losing  face  or  having  it  appear 
he  was  forced  into  such  an  action  by  Ameri- 
can pressure. 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Harriman's  report, 
if  we  wait  long  enough  and  don't  do  any- 
thing to  offend  Khrushchev  in  the  mean- 
time, eventuaUy  he  wUl  do  us  a  great  big 
favor  by  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Cuba 
and  leaving  Castro  to  manage  things  on  his 
own. 

That  is  Just  ducky.  If  this  Is  really  what 
Khrushchev  said  it  can  now  be  inferred  that 
our  do  nothing  policy  with  regard  to  Cuba 
is  going  to  be  continued  ad  infinitum  while 
we  wait  for  the  Soviet  Premier  to  decide 
when  the  time  is  ripe  for  him  to  bring  his 
troops  back  home. 

This  may  be  6  months  <»  a  year  or  more. 
But,  since  Khrushchev  and  President  Ken- 
nedy  apparently  have  their  own  little  secret 
about  Cuba,  it  doesnt  take  any  crysUl  ball 
expert  to  hazard  the  guess  that  Russian 
troops  cotild  well  stay  In  Cuba  until  Just 
prior  to  next  year's  election  when  their  re- 
moval could  be  trumpeted  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  as  another  great  victory  for 
its  soft-line  diplomacy. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Conunies 
in  Cuba  will  have  tightened  their  grip  on 
that  island  to  the  point  where  It  wUl  be 
almost  unbreakable  and  they  will  have 
spread  their  evil  tentacles  Into  dozens  of 
other  places  In  the  Caribbean  where  they 
hope  to  emulate  their  Cubtm  success. 

This  is  something  our  soft-line  diplomats 
don't  seem  to  understand.  To  them  it  is  a 
great  victory  to  have  fcn-ced  Russian  missiles 
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out  of  Cuba  even  though  the  Uland,  Itaelf, 
has  been  surrendered  to  the  Conrmunlsts  as 
a  direct  result.  And.  while  we  talk  about 
building  a  wall  around  Cuba  composed  of 
dedicated,  freedom-loving  people,  about  the 
ozdy  wall  we  have  built  so  far  Is  one  that 
keeps  these  dedicated  and  freedom-loving 
people  from  striking  any  new  blows  against 
an  enemy  who  has  taken  over  their  home- 
land. 

Now.  those  who  don't  like  this  policy  are 
told  to  jtist  be  patient  and  don't  rock  the 
boat  for  Khrushchev  appreciates  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  and  will  cooperate  when  he 
can  do  so  without  embarrassing  himself. 

But  what  about  our  embarrassment?  Can 
Americans  be  anything  but  red-faced  today 
over  the  manner  In  which  our  longstanding 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  trampled  under- 
foot by  the  Communists?  Can  they  be  proud 
of  the  way  we  paid  blackmail  to  a  Coaununist 
dictator  when  our  whole  history  shouts 
against  such  a  precedent?  Can  they  remain 
tranquil  and  undisturbed  about  a  Soviet 
military  base  right  in  their  own  backyard 
which  Is  now  being  protected  by  ovir  own 
Navy  and  Air  Force?  Are  we  supposed  to 
believe  that  Niklta  Khrushchev  Is  now  deal- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  deck  and  can  be 
trusted  when  the  whole  strategy  of  com- 
munism Is  based  upon  deceit  and  deception? 
Our  people  may  be  naive  at  times  but  they 
are  not  so  naive  that  they  can  swallow  this 
Cuban  debacle  as  a  great  victory  for  our 
soft-line  diplomacy.  It  has  been  no  victory 
In  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  most  himilliating  diplomatic  defeats 
this  Nation  has  ever  suffered  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  defeat  gets  greater  with  each 
day  that  the  Communists  are  permitted  to 
strengthen  their  beachhead  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Getting  Soviet  troops  out  of  Cuba,  if  that 
ever  is  accomplished,  isn't  going  to  settle 
this  Cuban  question.  It  will  be  a  step  for- 
ward but  oxir  responsibility  won't  end  and 
our  self-respect  won't  be  restored  until  Cuba, 
Itself,  is  freed  from  the  grip  of  the  Commu- 
nists and  Is  brought  back  into  the  fold  of 
free,  democratic  nations. 

That  Isn't  going  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  do 
at  this  late  date.  And  if  we  wait  for  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  to  make  it  easier  for  us,  we're 
doomed  for  a  long,  long  wait  and  in  the 
meantime  we'll  probably  have  several  more 
Cubas  spawned  at  our  doorstep. 

Jack  W.  Gose. 


SEPARATE  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
SCHCK>L  SYSTEM  OP  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
GELl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  a  separate  budget  for 
the  school  system  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. This  legislation  and  report  is 
the  result  of  some  discussions  that  I 
have  had  with  political  leaders  and 
others  vitally  interested  in  the  school 
system  and  in  solving  the  problems  in  the 
schools  here  in  the  Dlstri<?t.  I  am  In 
substantial  agreement  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  these  interested 
citizens. 

Because  the  fiscal  problem  of  the  Dis- 
trict— and  this  is  the  major  problem  of 


the  school  system — needs  immediate  con- 
sideration I  am  introducing  this  bill  to- 
day to  provide  for  a  separate  school 
budget.  This  bill  will  also  Vovide  that 
before  the  budget  is  presented  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  the  people  who 
live  here  and  pay  taxes  locally  may  have 
the  right  to  have  a  hearing  and  have  a 
chance  to  counsel  with  the  school  au- 
thorities who  are  presenting  the  budget. 
I  have  been  making  some  special  studies 
of  the  problems  in  the  schools  here 
myself,  spending  many  hours  visiting 
schools,  considering  school  problems, 
looking  at  budget  recommendations,  in- 
terviewing students,  teachers,  and  prin- 
cipals. This  special  project  has  been 
quite  revealing  to  me  and  I  will  be  pre- 
senting a  detailed  report  of  these  school 
visits  in  the  near  future.  I  have  visited 
10  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  will  be  visiting  more  in  the  future. 
A  major  step  in  working  out  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  District  will  be 
the  enactment  of  a  law  establishing  an 
elected  school  board.  Until  an  elected 
school  board  Is  provided  for,  this  pro- 
posal will  give  some  say  to  the  local 
citizens  and  will  work  into  the  establish- 
ment of  an  elected  school  board  very 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  analysis 
and  information  is  very  revealing — it  is 
correct  and  it  needs  the  sincere  consid- 
eration of  every  Member  of  this  House: 

Considerations  in  Favos  or  a  Separate 
School  Budget  fob  the  District  or  Colum- 
bia PxTBLic  Schools 

(A  report  prepared  by  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  DC.  Republican  State  Committee 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a  separate 
school  budget  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.) 

A  PICTUBE  OF  OU«  SCHOOL  8T8TKM 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  public  school  system 
is  today  the  result  of  years  of  neglect  in  the 
face  of  a  rapidly  growing  school  population. 
A  city  that  Is  plagued  with  a  growing  crime 
rate,  a  critical  Juvenile  delinquency  prob- 
lem, an  overburdened  public  welfare  prob- 
lem and  an  Increasing  sense  of  frustration 
and  demoralization  had  better  do  something 
about  its  schools. 

In  1948  the  school  population  In  Washing- 
ton public  schools  was  88,243.  In  1963  the 
school  population  has  risen  to  131314  and  It 
is  anticipated  that  it  will  increase  by  1968 
to  163.000. 

In  1948,  the  schools  were  overcrowded  by 
about  4V4  percent.  That  Is  to  say,  there 
were  about  414  percent  more  pupils  than 
there  were  existing  school  buildings  designed 
to  house  them.  This  year,  1963,  there  are 
25^  percent  more  pupils  than  there  are 
existing  school  buildings  designed  to  house 
them.  By  1968,  overcrowding  will  be  In- 
creased to  nearly  57  percent  of  capacity  If 
no  school  buildings  are  being  built. 

At  the  elementary  school  level  73  percent 
of  the  children  attend  overcrowded  schools; 
25  percent  of  them  are  In  schools  overcrowded 
by  25  percent  or  more.  At  the  Junior  high 
school  level,  96 V^  percent  of  the  chUdren  are 
in  overcrowded  schools;  37  percent  are  In 
Junior  high  schools  overcrowded  by  more 
than  25  percent;  and  2,800  Junior  high  school 
students  have  to  be  housed  In  senior  high 
school  buildings. 

This  year  some  2.600  students  have  had  to 
go  to  school  only  one-half  day  because  of 
classroom  shortages.  Over  the  past  7  years 
over  22,000  studenU  have  been  put  on  part- 
time  schedules.  If  2,800  Junior  high  school 
students  had  not  been  housed  in  available 
senior  high  school  buildings,  over  9.000  jun- 
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lor  high  school  students  at  6  schools  wrmu. 
have  had  to  go  to  Junior  high  school  i^ 
time.  •*" 

Beginning  students  cannot  get  Into  kiiw«^ 
gartens.  This  year  almost  800  were  tuS 
away:  and  many  others  simply  did  not  ttmC 
because  of  the  problem.  Over  the  li2\! 
years  nearly  5.000  students  have  had  to  kl 
turned  away  from  kindergarten.  * 

There  are  171  school  buildings  of  all  tiM. 
In  Washington.  By  October  1968.  58  of  S 
buildings  or  more  than  one-third  WIU^: 
less  replaced  or  modernlaed,  be  60  or  nSH 
years  of  age.  Some  31,000  of  the  city's  ISibS 
children  are  housed  In  these  buildings  1! 
the  elementary  school  level,  this  accowjUfoI 
40  percent  of  the  school  population. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  UxA 
at  the  old  schools  can  see  their  conditio 
From  "Horrible  Hlne"  on  down  the  list  t^ 
have  Inadequate  toUets,  broken  wlxitiowl 
broken  water  founUlns,  inadequate  eouS 
ment.  lack  of  playgrounds,  dingy  halls  'tL 
list  goes  on.  •     "• 

Under  a  title  headed  "Studied  Neglect- 
Time  magazine  on  March  22,  1983  mZL 
this  comment  about  Washington  scho^ 
"At  Pierce  School,  a  69-3rear-old  brick  buUd 
Ing  with  patched  walls,  peeling  paint  tat 
wrapping  paper  for  window  shades  ommt 
400  StudenU  go  to  school  in  the  classrooai 
buUt  for  200.  On  the  third  floor  of  mm 
School  (nicknamed  'Horrible  Hlne")  theiu. 
ter  and  debris  from  a'^lOSQ  flre  have  yet  to  bt 
cleaned  up.  The  city's  school  dropout  rstsh 
39  percent;  discipline  Is  so  precarious  tlmt 
school  officials  have  been  forced  to  call  for 
police  aid  nearly  300  times  so  far  this  scbocd. 
year." 

While  teaching  salaries  can  alwayi  bt 
higher,  and  have  risen  more  slowly  than  h 
the  case  In  comparable  school  systems  school 
salary  levels  In  the  DUtrict  schools  are  nod 
In  comparison  with  the  20  largest  cities  in 
the  country  and  with  teaching  salaries  la 
the  surrounding  counties.  Yet  It  contlnusi 
to  be  difficult  to  attract  teachers  here.  A»> 
proximately  36  percent  of  aU  teachers  sn 
temporary.  This  Is  twice  what  the  ntt 
should  be.  Recently,  316  openings  wen 
available  for  teachers,  and  only  224  reported 
to  take  the  examination.  Past  expertenct 
indicates  that  one-half  of  thffcae  will  not  pnm 
qualified.  ResiUts  of  recruitment  In  coU<«« 
this  spring  were  that  more  than  one-half  ot 
the  graduates  to  whom  offers  were  mHt. 
declined  to  come  here  to  teach. 

Classes  are  overcrowded,  and  there  Is  1 
woefxil  inadequacy  In  the  special  serrtei 
programs,  libraries,  text  books,  physical  edu- 
cation, languages,  shop,  science,  counseltnc 
shortage  of  principals,  and  aids  of  aU  kla*. 
Even  the  period  in  which  the  District  of 
Coliunbta  is  able  to  make  commitments  to 
hire  teachers  works  against  the  teacher  em- 
ployment problem.  Because  of  the  prtaeot 
system  of  handling  the  budget,  our  schooh 
are  imable  to  contract  for  the  services  of 
experienced  teachers  in  Uay.  when  most  of 
them  prefer  to  complete  plans  for  the  soe- 
ceeding  school  year.  Normally  commit- 
ments cannot  be  made  untU  almost  the  end 
of  Augiist,  because  of  the  budget  procedurss, 
for  the  school  year  commencing  In  SepteiB- 
her. 

HOW  Dm  rr  get  this  wat — what's  being  dori 
ABotrr  rr? 
The  Board  of  Education  has  i^tjposed  over 
the  past  6  years,  1968-63,  for  buUdings  and 
equipment,  a  total  of  990  mlUlon,  an  avenfi 
of  $15  million  each  year,  for  new  schools, 
replacements,  and  additions  to  schools.  Ow 
the  same  period,  the  Commissioners  cut 
these  requests  down  to  a  total  of  $62  million, 
almost  $40  million  leas  than  was  requested. 
When  these  budgets  were  presented  to  Con- 
gress. Congress  approved  nearly  the  amount 
that  the  Commissioners  requested,  about  ISO 
million. 
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CurrenUy,  the  Board  of  EducaUon  has 
rJmosed  a  program  of  $120  million  over  the 
P^S^years  for  schooU.  buildings,  and 
Saulpment.  approximately  $20  million  a  year 
2  take  up  the  reeulU  of  neglect  of  past 
!L„  and  to  anticipate  the  accelerating 
iZowth  of  school  pop\il»tk«. 

In  October  1962,  the  Board  of  Education 
aaked  for  $23  million  for  schools,  buildings, 
!nd  equipment,  for  the  1963-64  yesir.  The 
•rtrtdenfs  final  budget,  as  approved  by  the 
Oommlssloners.  asks  only  $2.8  million  for 
acbooU  buUdlngs,  and  equipment;  although 
$14  7  million  Is  asked  conditionally,  "pro- 
vided additional  funds  are  made  available  to 
the  District." 

Some  54  building  programs  are  asked  for 
in  the  6-year  program.     ThU  year's  uncon- 
ditional  request,   provides   for    actual    con- 
(tructlon  of  three  school  buildings. 
what's  the  mattsb  wtth  this? 

Bearing  In  mind  the  prime  importance 
that  public  schools  have  to  all  of  us,  as  com- 
pared with  everything  else  In  our  community, 
it  appears  that  the  school  budget  suffers 
because  It  Is  considered  "as  just  another 
item"  In  the  whole  budget  that  the  Com- 
missioners have  to  deal  with.  One  wonders 
whether  aome  of  the  programs  that  the  tax- 
piiytrs  pay  for  have  quite  the  Importance  to 
our  city  that  sound  school  buildings  do- 
such  as  a  $19  million  stadlima  on  which  the 
city  bad  to  pay  $460,000  in  Interest,  or  bridges 
and  highways  costing  hundreds  of  millions. 

Almost  without  exception,  school  budgets 
In  other  communities  are  handled  separate 
and  apart  from  every  other  Item  of  Govern- 
ment business.  The  school  budget  Is  han- 
dled. In  other  communities,  by  the  school 
board,  separate  taxes  are  levied  for  schools, 
the  budget  hearings  are  held  separately,  and 
the  school  board  in  those  communities  has 
the  complete  control  and  responsibility  for 
it. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion loses  any  control  over  its  budget  from 
the  Ume  It  leaves  their  hands  in  October  of 
each  year,  and  from  that  time  on,  has  next 
to  nothing  to  say  about  the  dispensation  of 
the  funds. 

Considering  that  Congress  has  over  the 
past  6  years  given  the  Commissioners  nearly 
every  dollar  that  they  asked  for  for  school 
buildings  and  equipment.  It  may  be  reason- 
ably inferred  that  the  fault,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance.  In  the  $40-mllllon  cut  In  the 
building  program  over  that  period  may  be 
laid  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  $20  mil- 
lion or  $9  million  cut  proposed  In  the  pro- 
gram for  next  ypar  may  be  placed  there,  as 
weU. 

Whatever  may  be  argued  (whether  the 
competing  demands  of  aU  other  city  items 
make  it  necessary  to  cut  the  school  budget, 
or  whether  the  Commissioners  are  only  ask- 
ing what  they  believe  will  be  appropriated 
by  Congress),  It  would  seem  better  to  ask 
Congress  for  the  actual  needs  of  our  schools. 
If  the  vitally  Important  school  budget  Is  per- 
mitted to  stand  on  Its  own  merits  without 
suffering  from  the  competing  demands  of 
other  city  services,  it  Is  believed  that  the 
school  needs  presented  in  a  separate  school 
budget  would  fociu  the  attention  of  tlie 
President,  Congress,  and  the  community  on 
school  needs.  And,  this  Is  not  being  done 
now. 

what  is  the  present  budget   PBOCEDUaxr 

The  exUtlng  law  requires  the  Board  of 
Education  to  make  up  Its  budget  request  for 
all  items  by  the  first  of  October  and  to  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  Conrunlssloners.  It  Is 
then  submitted  to  the  DUtrict  Budget  Office 
which  makes  its  cuts  and  then  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  f<w  further  cutting,  be- 
fore the  school  budget,  along  with  every- 
thing else  in  the  city  budget.  U  submitted 
to  Congress.  Congress  normally  passes  the 
«nal  city  (including  the  school)  budget  by 
August  of  the  following  year 


what  does  the  psoposeo  legislation  rox  A 

SKPAXATX  SCHOOL    BCTDOET   DOT 

First,  the  proposed  legislation  bypaeees  the 
Commissioners  and  the  rest  of  the  city 
budget,  so  that  a  school  budget  can  be  pre- 
sented directly  to  the  Congress. 

Second,  the  proposed  legislation  puts  the 
school  budget  on  an  AprU  1  fiscal  year  so 
that  hopefully  the  separate  appropriation  for 
It  wUl  be  passed  not  later  than  May,  and 
prior  to  the  rest  of  the  city  budget. 

Third,  the  proposed  legislation  calls  for 
the  transmission  of  the  school  budget  to 
Congress  In  January,  so  that  there  is  a  com- 
pressed period  during  which  public  attention 
can  be  focused  on  the  budget  and  school 
needs.  Also,  this  will  bring  the  period  be- 
tween the  original  proposal  and  action  by 
Congress  down  from  almost  10  months  to  4 
months. 

We  think  this  legislation  will  do  the  fol- 
lowing imixirtant  things : 

1.  It  will  separate  the  school  needs  and  the 
school  budget  from  all  other  consideration  In 
the  city. 

2.  It  wUl  focus  direct  attention  on  school 
needs. 

3.  It  will  keep  the  school  budget  from 
passing  through  undesirable  administrative 


reducing  steps,  before  presentation  to  Con- 
gress. 

4.  It  wUl  give  to  the  Board  of  Education 
the  direct  responsibility  to  Congress  and  the 
community  for  the  budget  and  Its  adminis- 
tration, and  relieve  the  Commissioners  of  the 
problem. 

5.  It  wUl  give  a  chance  to  hire  teachers  in 
May  instead  of  August  readying  the  budget 
4  months  before  school  opening  rather  than  a 
few  weeks. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  over 
the  yetu^,  the  money  appropriated  for 
schools  will  Increase  to  meet  school  needs. 

We  hope  this  will  be  one  Important  step 
In  resurrecting  the  Washington  school  sys- 
tem. 

Submitted  and  prepared  by  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
tee for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  a  sep- 
arate school  budget  for  the  DLstiict  of 
Columbia. 

GiLBEKT  Habn,  Jr.,  Chairmun. 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Spkmcxs. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Pendleton. 
Miss  Kathbtn  E.  B0WEX8. 
Miss  Ruth  M.  Bkown. 

Col.   ROBEET  Li.   Pollabb. 

Dr.  Henet  8.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Mr.  Claunci  E.  Shaw. 


T.\BLE  10. — Amounts  requested  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  capital  outlay  and  permanent 
improvements,  the  amounts  approved  by  the  Commissioners,  and  tht  sums  actually  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  by  fiscal  year 


Vcar 

Baardof 

Education 

-request 

Approved 

by  foniiais- 

sioners 

Percentage 

Appropriated 
by  Congress 

Penvniiit-M- 

1958 

$14,063,000 
14.0(3,125 
15, 586. 389 

14.S97.497 
12,316,366 
18.388,110 
23,085,200 

18.904,500 
9, 748, 000 
9.52:2.000 
7.  194,  000 
».  229, 000 
7.9SI.000 
'  14,725,600 

fi9.b 
«».  5 

61.1 
50.0 
74.9 
43.2 
63.4 

$10,642,722 
8,920,300 
«,•!],  000 
6,944,000 
8,886.000 
7,089,000 

1M9 

.1. 1 

IWO 

1961 

11)62 

41*.  J 

lOM 

<2.  1 

1«M 

41.  s 

>  In  tho  Prudent  s  District  of  Columbis  budget,  1964  only  $2,309,000  (10  percent  of  the  amount  reqae5f.Nl  by 
I^r.in^JI..^!  u  .'i'?H*'"rl,'^^\''''^^.K''^  ^^  ^''®  Commissioners  and  the  White  House  unless  additional  revenue  I5 
made  available  to  the  DLstrlrt.  The  amount  shown  U  the  total  recommended  by  the  l»rt«ident  if  his  proposaN 
regarding  sources  of  income  arc  approved  by  Congress. 

Table  G. — List  of  capital  outlay  Hems  included  in  the  unconditional  and  coiUingent  proposals 

in  the  Presideni't  budget  message,  196^ 


School 

Purpose 

A.  t^ncon- 
diiional 

B.  Con- 
tingent 

Total 

Oarrlson  Elementary  Replacement. 

Equipment 

$61,000 
187,000 
71,000 
65,000 
132.000 
194,000 

299,000 

Kvans  Junior  High 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Harris  Elementary 

ilreen  Elementary.. 

Hart  Junior  High  addition 

Kudolph  Elementary  addition 

Plans  and  speciflcatlons,  construction, 

and  equipment. 
do 

Hendley  Elementary  addition 

Kabout  Junior  High 

Coostraction 

».aoo,oae 

3, 3M,  000 

Roper  Junior  High. 

do 

Plans  and  speciflcations,  and  c<insi  1  uc- 

UOD. 

Construction 

"iixh'.ooo 

Kimball  Elementary  addition 

n  Ine  Junior  n  igh  replacement 

2,340^000 

Raymond  Elementary  addition 

Plans  and  speciflcations..., 

65,000 
98,000 

17th  and  E  Sts.  NE.,  elementary 

.....do 

I'owell  fclemmtary  addition 

Plans  and  specifications,  const  ruction, 

and  equipment. 
Site  and  plans  and  specificotions 

453.000 

1,548,000 
268,000 
830,600 

16th  and  Irving  Sts.  NW.,  Junior 

high. 
13th  and  Alabama  Ave.  SE.,  Junior 

Plans  and  speciflcations. 

high. 
6Sth  and  Ends  8t.  NE.,  senior  high.. 

Site 

Bennlng  Elementary  replacement... 

do 

17,800 
514.200 

rcrmanent  improvements 

427,000 

$941,201) 

Total 

2,300,000 

12, 416, 600 

14.725.000 

" 

YOUNG  AMERICAN  MEDAL  FOR 
BRAVERY  AWARDED  TO  PARENTS 
OP  JOHN  NICHOLAS  ARAMINO  OF 
LE  ROY.  N.Y. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OsTERTAc]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
earlier  today  attended  a  moving  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House  to  honor  post- 
humously a  teen-aged  young  man  from 
Le  Roy,  N.Y..  who  heroically  sacrificed 
his  life  to  save  a  young  companion  from 
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^  Mdy  7 

almost  certain  death  under  the  wheels     by  the  waist,  with  the  train  only  about  26  and  death.  -6*  outlined  in  the  citati 

of  an  onrushing  locomotive.     The  OCca-      '***  away,  and  pushed  him  to  a  prone  peel-  ported  by  the  attorney  general  •               °^ 

sion  was  the  award  by  the  President  of     "**"*   °"   "**   ****•   which   extend   about   40  Tm««TT. 

the  United  States  of  the  Younir  Ameriran      ^^ches  l>eyond  the  raUa  to  the  edge  of  the  ..^       ^       .                tmbti^ 

jSt^a?f^^^'^^lj^^^J^^^J.f^ti^t^     *'"«»"e.    John  shielded  the  younger  boy  with  0°  "»•  afternoon  of  May  30.  1961   Joh. 

Medal  for  Bravery  to  the  parents  of  John     his  own  body,  but  a  steel  protnlslon  on  the  a°«»  »  companion  were  on  a  railroad  ire^ 

Nicholas  Aramino.  Jr.,  for  his  ultimate      locomotive's  cowcatcher  struck  John's  head,  80  feet  above  Oatka  Creek,  near  Le  Roy  w 

Jlnir  Instant  death.                                                '  get  shooting  at  tin  cans  In  the  creek     Lo^ 

after   treat-  I'eter  Brady  in,  then  9.  was  standing  n^^ 
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sacrifice  in  May  of  1961.  The  youth, 
only  17  years  of  age,  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  J.  Aramino,  of  Le  Roy,  in 
Genesee  County.  State  of  New  York. 

This  marked  the  first  posthumous 
award  in  the  11 -year  history  of  the 
Yoimg  American  Medals  program,  which 
was  established  by  Congress  to  provide 
recognition  for  boys  and  girls  under  19 
who  perform  outstanding  acts  of  bravery 
or  service  each  year.  These  awards  are 
recommended  by  the  Young  American 
Medals  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Two 
other  bravery  medals  and  two  service 
medals  were  also  awarded  today. 

In  presenting  the  medal  for  John 
Nicholas  Aramino,  President  Kennedy 
awarded  the  following  citation: 

Whereas  the  Young  American  Medals 
Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  has  determined 
that  the  Toung  American  Medal  -for  Bravery 
should  be  awarded  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J. 
Aramino  in  posthumous  recognition  of  the 
exceptional  courage,  extraordinary  decision, 
presence  of  mind,  and  swiftness  of  action 
of  their  son,  John,  who  on  the  30th  day  of 
May  1961  at  the  cost  of  bis  own  life  rescued 
Louis  Peter  Brady  In  actual  Inunlnent 
danger  in  the  path  of  a  railroad  train  on 
a  trestle  near  Le  Roy.  N.Y. 

Now  therefore.  I.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
the  virtue  of  the  authority  Invested  In  me 
by  the  act  of  August  3.  1950  (64  Stat.  397- 
398) ,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  Young  Amer- 
ican Medal  for  Bravery  has  been  awarded 
posthumously  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Ara- 
mino on  this  7th  day  of  May,  1963,  and  has 
been  presented  to  them  by  me  personally 
for  and  In  behalf  of  and  In  the  name  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  this  fine  family  for  a  number 
of  years.  During  his  senior  year  at  Le 
Roy  Central  School.  John  Nicholas  Ara- 
mino applied  to  me  for  nomination  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  and  I  was 
proud  to  nominate  him  for  appointment 
to  the  academy.  He  was  an  honor  stu- 
dent at  school  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Honor  Society.  John  was  co- 
captain  of  the  high  school  football  team 
and  an  outstanding  i)erformer  on  the 
school's  track  team.  He  was  a  fine  Amer- 
ican boy. 

His  heroic  action  was  described  in  the 
following  manner  by  the  Mpdals  Com- 
mittee : 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  30.  1961.  John 
and  a  companion  were  on  a  railroad  trestle. 
80  feet  above  Oatka  Creek,  near  Le  Roy, 
target  shooting  at  tin  cans  in  the  creek. 
Louis  Peter  Brady  lU,  then  9,  was  standing 
nearby  watching. 

At  about  2:40  pjn..  a  freight  train  rounded 
a  curve  and  entered  the  trestle.  The  engi- 
neer inunedlately  sounded  the  train  whistle. 
The  train  was  about  80  feet  from  the  boys 
at  that  time  and  was  traveling  about  45 
miles  per  hoxir. 

At  the  sound  of  the  whistle,  the  Brady 
youth  began  running  toward  the  end  of 
the  trestle.  John  shouted  a  warning  to 
him  which  Brady  apparently  did  not  hear. 
John  then  raced  to  the  youth,  caught  him 


trestle. 

his 

locomotive') 

causing  instant  death. 

The    Brady   youth   recovered 
ment  for  shock  and  multiple  bruises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  honor  to  be 
present  today  to  participate  in  the  cere- 
mony for  this  yovmg  man  from  the  con- 


watching. 

"At  about  2:40  p  m.,  a  freight  train  roun<Ud 
a  curve  and  entered  the  trestle.  The  en^ 
neer  Immediately  sounded  the  train  whlai£^ 
The  tram  was  about  80  feet  from  the  bmn 

at  that  timA  nnri  n/aa  tponalln.  ,.k_..i.  ^.    ^^ 


gressional  district  which  I  am  privileged    H  ^*f,  *^*  ^^'^  *"  traveling  about  45  mS, 
to  represent  in  the  House  of  Represent 


atives.  In  addition  to  the  youth's  par- 
ents, his  two  younger  brothers.  Nicholas 
and  Arthur,  were  also  at  the  White 
House  today.  Along  with  them  were  an 
aimt  and  uncle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony 
Serusa  of  Le  Roy,  and  their  two 
daughters,  Lynn  and  Jean;  an  aunt. 
Miss  Mayme  Mangefrida  of  Le  Roy;  and 
two  of  his  cousins.  Miss  Joanne  Mange- 
frida and  Mr.  Raymond  Briggs.  They 
all  have  great  reason  to  be  proud. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  submit  a 
newspaper  article  from  the  Batavia 
Daily  News  of  April  10,  1963,  presenting 
an  account  of  the  heroism  of  John 
Nicholas  Aramino: 

PRKsmENT  Wn-L  Award  Mtdal  to  Parents  of 
Li  Rot  YotriH  Who  Gave  His  Lite  im 
Rescue — Posthumous  Presentation  First 
OF  Kind 

A  Young  American  Medal  for  Bravery,  one 
of  five  awarded  for  deeds  of  bravery  and 
service  In  1961.  will  be  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  the  parents  of  a  Le  Roy 
honor  student  who  gave  his  life  nearly  2 
years  ago  in  saving  a  younger  boy  from  the 
path  of  a  train. 

Posthumous  award  of  the  medal  to  John 
Nicholas  Aramino  Jr.  was  announced  In 
Washington  by  Attorney  General  Robert  P. 
Kennedy.  It  Is  the  first  posthumous  medal 
In  the  11-year  history  of  the  Young  Ameri- 
can Medals  program. 

The  young  hero's  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  N.  Aramino  of  Bobbins  Road.  Le  Roy. 
will  receive  the  medal  from  the  President  at 
a  special  White  House  ceremony  to  be  ar- 
ranged later  this  Spring.  The  Young  Amer- 
icans Medal  program  was  established  by 
Congress  In  1950. 

RECEIVED   CARNECXC  MEDAL 

The  Aramino  boy,  then  18,  died  when 
struck  by  a  train  on  a  railroad  trestle  at 
Buttermilk  Palls,  north  of  Le  Roy.  May  30. 
1961.  after  he  had  pushed  Louis  P.  Brady  III. 
then  9,  from  the  path  of  the  train.  He 
previously  was  posthumously  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  for  heroism  by  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission. 

Congress  set  up  the  program  to  provide 
recognition  for  boys  and  girls  under  19  years 
of  age  who  perform  outstanding  acta  of 
bravery  or  service  each  year.  This  year's 
medals  will  raise  the  total  awarded  to  19  for 
bravery  and  seven  for  service. 

NOMINATED   BT  GOVERNOR 

The  Attorney  General  approves  the  selec- 
tions after  they  are  made  by  a  committee 
headed  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
including  Solicitor  General  Archibald  Cox 
and  Edwin  O.  Guthman,  special  assistant  to 
the  attorney  general  for  public  Information. 
Nominations  are  made  by  Governors  of  each 
State. 

"These  young  people  have  earned  the 
gratitude  and  respect  not  only  of  those  they 
have  so  greatly  benefited,  but  also  of  the 
Nation,"  Attorney  General  Kennedy  com- 
mented in  making  the  announcement.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Aramino  boy's  heroism 


an  hour. 

SHOUTED    WARNING 

"At  the  sound  of  the  whistle,  the  BrsdT 
youth  began  running  toward  the  end  of  til 
trestle.  John  shouted  a  warning  to  him 
which  Brady  apparently  did  not  hear. 

"John  then  raced  to  the  youth,  cauiht 
him  by  the  waist,  with  the  train  onlyai 
feet  away,  and  pushed  him  to  a  prone  pou. 
tlon  on  the  ties,  which  extend  about  40 
Inches  beyond  the  ralU  to  the  edge  of  the 
trestle." 

SHIELDED    HOT 

"John  shielded  the  younger  boy  with  hto 
own  body,  but  a  steel  protrusion  on  the  loco- 
motive's  cowcatcher  struck  John's  heaO,  cau». 
Ing  Instant  death.  The  Brady  youth  reco?. 
ered  after  treatment  for  shock  and  multtph 
bruises." 

Young  Aramino  and  Richard  Fore,  tbea 
16.  of  Randall  Rd.  were  shooting  from  the 
trestle  and  the  Brady  boy  had  come  up  to 
watch  when  his  sister  and  friends  had  gom 
on  a  bicycle  trip  to  Buttermilk  Falls.  TJn 
Fore  youth  Jumped  to  safety  on  the  east- 
bound  tracks  as  the  train  approached. 

HONOR    STUDENT 

The  Aramino  youth,  an  honor  student, 
would  have  graduated  from  Le  Roy  Centnl 
School  the  month  following  the  accident. 
He  was  an  alternate  appointee  to  the  DA 
Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  a 
member  of  the  National  Honor  Society,  tw 
had  been  cocapUln  of  the  1960  Le  Roy  Cen- 
tral football  team  and  was  a  star  of  thi 
school's  track  team. 

The  boy's  father  Is  an  employee  of  the 
Alliance  Mold  Co..  of  Rochester.  The  family 
formerly  lived  In  Batavia. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Healey  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Keoch),  for  Tuesday,  May  7,  1963,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mrs.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Slack),  for  10  days,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECL\L  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permissicm  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orden 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Saylor,  today,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Dent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PocARTY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  .  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McDowell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  on 
May  8. 


Mr  Ijaimd  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mariim  of  Nebraska) ,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
diur  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Wn>HALL  (at  the  request  pf  Mr. 
MARtiif  of  Nebraska),  for  15  minutes, 
today  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  SiKES  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
UBONATi) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  May  9. 

Mr  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LBONATi) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  May  13. 

Mr.  LANDRtm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LnoNATi  > ,  for  60  mmutes.  on  May  14. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks   in   the  Cowgressional 
RscoRO,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McLosKEY  and  to  include  the  re- 
sults of  a  public  opinion  poll. 

Mr.  CCLLER. 

Mr.  Gn.BKRi. 

Mr.  Bennett  of  Plorlda. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska)  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LiBONATi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dint. 

Mr.  Hemphill. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT. 

Mr.  DORN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


34,  1956.  granUng  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.";  to  the  CXxnmittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relatlTe  to  a  project  proposal 
relating  to  the  Hooper  Irrigation  Oo.  In 
Wel>er  and  Davis  Coimtles,  Utah,  having  ap- 
plied for  a  loan,  pursuant  to  the  Small  Rec- 
lamation Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTalrs. 


EXECTJTIVE  COBlMUNICA-nONS. 
ETC.  i 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

771.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  trans- 
mitting the  Report  of  the  Board  Of  Visitors  to 
the  VS.  Naval  Academy  for  1963;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Oonunisslon,  transmitting  a 
o^y  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending  ap- 
plications and  hearing  cases  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  of  March  31. 
1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  564.  82d  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

773.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
relative  to  reporting  a  violation  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31 
use.  666) ,  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circu- 
lar A-34,  relating  to  "Administrative  Control 
of  Appropriations  and  Funds",  pertaining  to 
the  Administration's  Ooddard  Space  Flight 
Center  (OSFC).  Oreenbelt,  Md.;  to  the  C<mi- 
mlttec  on  Appropriations. 

774.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entlUed  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 


OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
BILLS      AND      RESOLU- 


REPORTS 

PUBUC 

TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rtile  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LINDSAY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  May  20- 
26,  1963.  as  National  Actors'  Equity  Week; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  278).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  334.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  950.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1960;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  279).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  335.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5555,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  280).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 

H  Jl.  6107.  A  bill  to  extend  to  clam  planters 
the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  which  provide  for  production  disaster 
loans  for  farmers,  stockmen,  and  oyster 
planters;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROTHILL  of  Virginia: 

HA.  6108.  A  bin  relatmg  to  the  application 
of  the  dual -compensation  laws  to  certain  re- 
tired offloers  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

HH.  6109.  A  bill  to  amend  section  131 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
extend  for  an  additional  2  years  the  period 
during  which  certain  agreements  can  be 
entered  Into  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
advertising  along  rights-of-way  on  the  In- 
terstate System;  to  ^e  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJl.  6110.  A  bm  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  outside  earnings  permitted  without  deduc- 
tions from  benefits:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  G ROVER: 

H.R.  6111.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Ph-e 
Island  National  Seashore,  and  for  other  ptu*- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 

HJl.  6112.  A  bin  to  add  a  new  title  XI  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFISLD: 

H.R.  6113.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise  taxes 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  service 
or  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD: 

HJl.  6114.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
87-563.  H.R.  10618  of  the  87th  Congress   (76 


Stat.  249).  an  act  granting  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  southern  interstate  nuclear  com- 
pact, by  amending  paragraph  (a)   of  article 
vm  as  consented   to  in  section  a  of  said 
act,  to  include  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 
H.R.  6115.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1034  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide 
that  where  the  taxpayer  or  bis  spouse  has 
attained  the  age  of  65  no  gain  on  the  sale  or 
exchange    of    the    taxpayer's    home    will    be 
taxed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  6116.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act,  1921:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MINISH : 
H.R.  6117.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
stopwatches  or  other  measuring  devices  to 
measure  the  work  of  an  individual  employee 
In  the  postal  service;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6118.  A  bill  tx)  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
Into  the  Union  with  respect  to  the  selection 
of  public  lands  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  communities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6119.  A   bill    to   provide   for   the    de- 
segregation of  public  schools,  with  all  delib- 
erate speed.  Including  nationwide  flrs1>-Btep 
compliance  by  1963,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  6120.  A  bin  to   prohibit  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Hit.  6121.  A  bin  to  make  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  a  permanent  agency  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Jl.  6122.  A  bin  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  6123.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2(2) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  the  definition  of  "employer"  there- 
in shall  include  certain  corporations  or  as- 
sociations operating  a  hospital;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  Jt.  6124.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Official  Register  of  the/tj3T 
Civil  Service;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  I  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  8CHWENGEL: 
H.R.  6125.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1906,  to  provide  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  of   the   District   of   Columbia   shall 
submit    to   the   Congress   a   budget  for~  its 
operations   separate   from   the   budget   sub- 
mitted for  the  remainder  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  6136.  A    bin    to    amend    the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  to  promot*  the  welfare 
of  the  Indian  tribes  by  making  available  to 
them  surplus  personal  property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  OOODELL: 
H.R.  6127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower 
Development   and   Training   Act   of   1962   to 
prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of  race, 
creed,  or  color  In  training  programs  carried 
on  under  such  act;   to   the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
HJEl.  6128.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15  of 
the  Life  Instirance  Act  to  permit  any  stock 
life  Insurance  company  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  maintain  Its  record  of  stock- 
holders at  Its  principal  place  of  business  In 
the  District  of  Colvunbla  or  at  the  office  of 
Its  designated  stock  transfer  agent  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
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to     the     Committee     on     the     District     of 
Colxunbia. 

HJl.  6129.  A  billjto  amend  section  IMl 
of  title  38  of  the  igflted  States  Ckxle  to  de- 
fine residence  of  a  corporation  which  la  a 
plaintiff  for  purposes  of  venue  in  certain 
suits  Involving  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Ur.  POWELL: 
HJl.  01SO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropriations 
and  to  modify  the  personnel  security  pro- 
cediu-es  for  contractor  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  fV^relgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TOLLKTSON: 
H.R.  6131.  A   bin    relating    to   membership 
In  Indian  tribal  organizations;   to  the  Com- 
mltte  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NYGAARD: 
H.J.  Res.  400.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ccnnmlssion  to  investi- 
gate the  rate  structiire  applicable  to  the 
shipment  by  railroad  of  grain  in  carload  lots 
from  the  upper  Midwest  region  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DBNT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  149.  Concxirrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  determination  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  general 
disarmament  and  arms  control;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.  Res.  336.  Resolution    creating    a    select 
committee  on  congressional  ethics  to  study 
complaints  concerning  the  conduct  of  Mem- 


bers of  th«  House  of  Kepreaentatlves  and 
make  reccnunendations  thereon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oregon,  memorializ- 
ing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  that 
grain  price  levels  be  kept  under  constant 
scrutiny,  and  that  proper  measures  be  taken 
to  establish  and  maintain  stable  and  equi- 
table price  relationships  among  the  various 
grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  memorializing  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  the  State  Department  request 
of  the  Soviet  Union  that  It  grant  to  its 
Jewish  citizens  the  right  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship; to  the  Committee  on  ^reign  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  6133.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlas  (h, 
men    Rioja    and    child,    Paloma    MencbokL 
Rloja;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiekin^ 
HJl  6134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Jaass  c 
Ollmore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judletev 
By  Mr.  HUDDLBSTON:  ^^ 

HJl.  6lSfi.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Despl^ 
Kouloumoundras;  to  the  Committee  on  tw? 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    LEGGETT: 
H.R.  6136.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of   cwo 
Elden   R.  Comer;    to   the  Committee  on  tbt 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   POWELL: 
H  R.  6137.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stamatios 
Coutsoumbarls;     to    the    Committee   on  th« 
Judiclnrv. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    CLARK; 
H.R.  6132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
Spagnolo:    to   the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petikiow 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  d^k 
and  referred  as  follows: 

113.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Stanlst 
Mollk.  city  clerk.  Buffalo,  N.T..  relaUvvto 
going  on  record  as  favoring  the  Institutloo 
of  a  city  bell  ringing  tradition  tor  Iiulcpsatf- 
ence  Day.  July  4th;  to  the  Committee  oa  tht 
Judiciary. 

114.  Also,  petition  of  Clyde  Thorn  peon  »m 
others.  Southern  Pine  Lumber  Co.,  DtboU. 
Tex.,  relative  to  requesting  relief  from  foi^ 
imports  of  lumber,  particularly  from  Caoada- 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Ckanenf  es  of  the  Fatnre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAUroaifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Xew  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  Honorable  BntcH  Bayh.  addressed 
the  annual  convention  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Young  Democrats  in  San 
Francisco.  His  remarks  indicate  a  clear 
insight  to  the  challenges  of  the  future, 
and  are  so  noteworthy  I  recommend 
them  to  my  colleagues : 

EXCKBFTS     FXOIC     RXMAKKS     BT     UjS.     SENATOR 

BiBCH  Bath,  or  Indiana,  at  Annuai.  Con- 
vention or  THX  CAuroBMiA  Federation  of 
Young  Democrats,  San  Francisco,  Mat  4, 
1963 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  invited  to  Join 
you  tonight  at  this  annual  convention  of 
the  California  Young  Democrats.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  young  Democrat  and  prouder 
still  of  the  work  our  organization  is  doing 
In  support  of  the  programs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  of  the  administration  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  wort,  of  the  Young 
Democrats  in  the  State  of  Indiana  during 
the  past  year  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess we  had  at  the  polls  last  fall  and  in  my 
election  to  the  U-S.  Senate.  We  can  be 
proud  and  we  can  be  thankful  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  always  looked  to  the 
young  people  in  our  party  and  asked  them 
to  Join  in  the  programs  of  progress  for  the 
country.  I  believe  the  reason  our  party  has 
bec(Mne  the  oldest  political  party  in  the 
world  is  the  fact  that  It  has  had  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  to  look  to  its  younger  mem- 


bers for  new  ideas,  new  ways  of  solving  the 
problems  of  each  day. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  in  1961,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  accepted  for  our  generation 
the  torch  of  freedom  and  pledged  that  we 
would  carry  it  proudly,  successfully  in  the 
challenging  days  that  Ue  ahead.  In  the  days 
which  have  foUowed  that  ceremony  he  has 
certainly  carried  the  torch  high  and  led  our 
country  and  the  free  world  well.  He  needs 
our  support,  he  needs  the  support  of  all 
the  people  in  this  Nation  in  c»xler  to  bring 
the  progress  that  is  needed  to  keep  America 
strong  and  free  and  to  develop  a  world 
in   which  freedom   can   flotirlsh. 

As  a  nation  we  are  moving  Into  a  period 
of  unprecedented  challenge  and  one  of  un- 
precedented opportunity.  We.  as  younger 
pec^le,  must  share  the  challenge  Just  as  we 
will  benefit  from  the  opportunities  which 
wUl  be  provided. 

The  challenge  Is  simple  to  define.  We  are 
faced  simply  with  the  problem  of  providing 
the  benefits  of  our  prosperous  society  and 
our  way  of  life  for  the  ever-increasing  ntim- 
bers  of  citizens  in  America.  We  must  do  this 
in  a  time  when  science  and  technology  is 
rapidly  displacing  the  need  for  human  skills 
and  human  energy.  Those  moat  severely  af- 
fected by  this  problem  are  the  young  people 
and  we  as  young  people  must  do  our  part  in 
providing  the  answers  and  solutions  which 
wUl  be  necessary. 

Before  the  end  of  this  decade  we  will  be- 
come a  country  of  more  than  200  million  In- 
habitants, and  by  the  end  of  the  century  we 
will  be  a  country  of  nearly  300  million  in- 
habitants. We  must  provide  the  homes, 
schools,  and  most  Importantly  the  Jobs  to 
keep  pace  with  this  dynamic  growth  in  pop- 
ulation. The  statistics  of  growth  are  stagger- 
ing. During  the  next  8  years  26  million  new 
young  workers  will  come  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket. At  the  same  time,  machines  are  replac- 
ing people  at  a  fantastic  rate.  To  provide 
employment  for  both  new  and  displaced 
workers    and    to    solve    the    unemployment 


problems  by  1970.  we  must  create  250.000  aew 
Jobs  each  month  during  this  period. 

The  need  for  unskilled  labor  has  reacbad 
a  minimum  level  and  we  cannot  expect  anj 
rise  in  this  demand  in  the  future.  Addition- 
al  sklUs  and  training  will  be  needed  by  any- 
one who  seeks  employment.  Tet  during  tte 
decade  ahead,  we  can  expect  that  S  oat 
of  every  10  schoolchildren  wlU  not  flaWi 
high  school.  Only  2  out  of  10  now  in  gratt 
school  will  finish  college.  Employment  pn>> 
Jections  on  the  other  hand  indicate  that  tikr 
best  Job  opportunities  will  occur  In  profei- 
slonal  and  technical  areas  that  require  post- 
high-school  training. 

In  education  we  must  seek  to  improit 
the  quality  of  Instruction — cope  with  tht 
tremendous  problem  of  additional  nnmbm 
of  children  coming  into  the  schools  in  tkt 
future.  We  must  increase  the  opportunltin 
and  incentives  for  all  Americans  to  develop 
talents,  complete  their  education,  and  con- 
tinue  self-development    through   life. 

The  quality  of  education  is  determined 
primarily  by  the  quality  of  the  teacher.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  thousands  of  wen- 
trained  and  dedicated  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try today.  Yet  one  out  of  every  five  teacbcn 
in  the  United  SUtes  has  either  not  trns 
certified  by  the  State  as  qualified  to  teach  or 
has  failed  to  complete  4  years  of  coUsfC 
study.  In  the  field  of  English,  between  40 
and  60  percent  of  the  secondary  school- 
teachers lack  the  minimum  requirement  of 
a  college  major  in  that  subject.  Thus  It  li 
not  surprising  that.  largely  because  of  un- 
satisfactory elementary  and  secondary  school 
instruction,  our  colleges  and  universities  ut 
now  required  to  devote  a  great  amount  d 
their  resources  on  remedial  English  courtei. 

Oood  teachers,  moreover,  need  good 
schools  in  which  to  teach.  Last  year  ant 
1,500.000  children  were  in  overcrowded  dsM- 
rooms  and  an  estimated  2  million  otbsf* 
were  studying  amid  grossly  substandard 
health  and  safety  conditions. 


In  many  areas  the  education  of  the  eco- 
nomioally  disadvantaged,  the  culturaUy  de- 
urived  the  physically  or  menUlly  handl- 
au>ped  and  the  gifted  required  specially 
^l^iigned  programs  which  simply  are  not 
available  at  all. 

The  value  of  a  proper  education  cannot 
be  overstated.  President  Kennedy  sum- 
ouu-ixed  distinctly  the  value  of  education  in 
tus  message  to  Congress  on  education  earlier 
this  year.  Education,  he  said,  is  the  key- 
stone in  the  arch  of  freedom  and  progress. 
Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  this  Nation's  strength  and  oppor- 
tunitlM  than  our  traditional  system  of  free, 
universal  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion coupled  with  the  widespread  avallabUlty 
of  college  education. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  arch  of  freedom, 
we  must  be  prepared  today  to  move  forward 
to  more  aggressive  programs  of  education. 
The  President  has  presented  a  comprehensive 
national  education  program. 

This  is  not  a  Federal  thought  control  pro- 
gram. It  is  rather  a  program  designed  to 
enable  the  U.S.  Government  to  assist 
State  and  local  school  units  to  meet  the 
serious  problem  which  Is  of  great  national 
Interest.  State  and  local  school  units  will 
still  control  their  own  programs.  However, 
more  overall  resources  will  be  utilised  In  the 
vital  area  of  education. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  State  ieglsiatxire, 
I  did  everything  I  could  to  Increase  the  em- 
phasis on  education  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Tet  we  were  almost  universally  opposed  by 
those  Republicans  who  would  pinch  pennies 
and  sacrifice  a  first-class  educational  system. 
If  State  governments  and  local  communities 
wlU  not  meet  the  needs  of  educating  their 
young,  then  we  must  move  forward  and  move 
forward  rapidly  to  provide  the  type  of  com- 
prehensive educational  program  presented 
by  the  President. 

In  addition  to  this  increased  emphasis  on 
our  educational  system,  we  must  provide 
opportunity  for  those  people  now  in  the  labor 
nukrket  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
proper  vocational  training  and  we  must  alao 
provide  for  those  people  who  will  not  secure 
adequate  training  from  high  school  either 
because  of  poor  counseling  or  dropping  from 
school  prior  to  graduation.  To  do  this  the 
President  has  presented  a  program  for  youth 
opportunities.  We  in  the  Senate  have  passed 
the  Youth  Employment  Opportunities  biU 
which  will  provide  more  Job  training  op- 
portunities for  young  people.  This  program 
is  designed  for  those  young  people  who  are 
in  need  of  help  •  •  •  the  unemployed  •  •  • 
the  unskilled  •  •  •  the  unwanted.  It  la  in- 
tended to  boost  the  economy,  reduce  un- 
employment, reduce  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  train  more  young  people  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle. 

The  Youth  Conservation  Corps  will  employ 
15,000  young  men  in  forest  recreation  areas. 
Federal  funds  will  be  provided  for  half  the 
wages  and  related  costs  for  young  people 
employed  on  local  projects  offering  useful 
working  experience  in  nonprofit  community 
services.  This  program  is  modest  and  it  is 
essential.  It  is  a  cooperative,  local-Federal 
approach.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of 
Repreeentetlves  will  act  and  act  favorably 
on  this  program  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  addition  to  those  programs  to  train  and 
retrain  the  youth  of  America,  let  us  not 
overlook  the  program  which  has  been  initi- 
ated by  the  administration  to  rehabUltate 
those  older  workers  who  are  presently  unem- 
ployed because  they  do  not  possess  the  skills 
needed  by  space  age  Industry.  The  man- 
power training  program,  although  still  in  its 
Infancy.  Is  designed  to  take  idle  workers  out 
of  the  unemployment  line  and  retvirn  them 
to  the  production  line.  This  is  another  effort 
presenUy  being  made  under  President  Ken- 
nedy's leadership  to  provide  a  wwk  force 
which  is  stifflciently  sklUed  and  trained  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  future. 


We  as  Democrats,  to  be  worthy  of  our  tra- 
dition as  a  party  of  the  people,  must  remain 
dedicated  to  these  and  other  important  pro- 
grams which  are  essential  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  otir  great  Nation  but  also  to  the 
future  of  each  Individual  American. 


Public  Opinion  Poll  of  Hoa.  Robert  T. 
McLoskey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  McLOSKEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  am  privileged  to  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  results  of  a  public 


opinion  poll  recently  completed  in  the 
19th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
which  I  have  the  honor  of  representing. 

The  response  to  this  poll  Indicates  the 
p>eople  in  this  district  have  more  than 
an  average  interest  in  national  and 
world  affairs. 

Twenty -five  thousand  questionnaires 
were  mailed  out  and  approximately  12 
percent  responded.  I  feel  this  Is  a 
splendid  return  and  I  am  most  grateful 
to  those  who  took  the  time  and  trouble, 
not  only  to  return  their  answers,  but  who 
commented  in  detail  on  the  Issues  and 
problems  involved. 

In  general,  I  am  pleased  to  report  the 
views  of  the  majority  who  answered 
parallel  my  own  thinking  on  most  major 
issues  of  the  day. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  in  the  Record 
the  detailed  results.  The  figures  used 
here  represent  percentages  and  not  the 
number  of  persons  who  answered  each 
question. 

The  table  follows: 


1.  Tax  reducUon  and  national  debt: 

A.  Eaaential  to  reduce  expenditures  before  tax  cuts  arc  made 

«^  B.  Taxes  cut  even  if  :t  Increases  nationai  debt 

C.  Existing  tax  rates  and  expenditure  patterns  maintained. 

II.  Medical  care  for  aged: 

A.  Medicare  msnaged  by  privately  owned  insoranoe  companies  with  Qovem- 

ment  paying  preminms  of  those  who  coold  not  pay  themselves 

B.  Medicare  managed  by  Oovemmcnt  and  financed  by  greater  social  security 

taxes 

C.  Kerr-Mllls  Act  for  medical  asslstanoe  amendied  to  correct  any  deficiencies  or 

Inequities 

III.  Labor-management  relatlozis: 

A.  Labor  onions  subjected  to  antitrust  laws  on  same  bases  as  corporations 

B.  Compelled  Oovemment  arbitration  with  decision  binding  to  both  parties  in 

disputes  declared  by  President  to  endangernatlonal  welfare... 

C.  Favor  increasing  Federal  mlnimom  wage  rate 

IV.  Agriculture: 

A-  Satisfied  with  present  ised  grain  program 

B.  Believe  in  con^lled  supply  management 

O.  Price  supports  geared  to  mandatory  allotment  controls 

V.  Foreljn  aOalis:  • 

A.  Forelsn  aid  should  be —  Percent 

Oootinned  at  present  levels 

Expanded i 

Out  sharply.. 81 

Ended 12 

B.  Foreign  aid  given  to  Communist-dominated  countries 

C.  Approve  01  ovenll  foreign  policy 

VI.  Domestic  and  welfsre  programs- 

A.  Favor  Federal  aid  to  college  and  noetgraduatc  education 

1.  StndsBt  loans. 

2.  Ontrlgbt  grants 

B   Favor  Federal  old  lo  grade  and  high  school  education 

1.  Oeasral  operation  jadndlng  teacliere' salaries 

2.  Classrooris  and  equipment  only 

C.  Estab'Jsb  domestic  peace  corps 

D.  Federal  Oovemment  supply  funds  for  mass  transportation 

E.  Feel  we  are  spending  too  much  for  public  works,  welfare  benefits  and  low- 

income  housing _ 


Percent 


Yes 


^  No 

1. 


80.6 
12.0 


43.0 

1L5 

46.0 

70.0 

04.6 
18.0 

ILS 
U.0 

IS.  6 


67.0 


7.6 
88.0 
73.0 


40.0 

80.0 

18.5 

22.0 

20.5 
08.0 

6&0 
«5.5 
43.  5 


8.6 

02.5 

4.0 

0.6 

70.0 

11.5 

32. 0 

57.6 

10.6 

65.0 

300 

6.0 

11.0 

76.C 

13.0 

21.0 

74.6 

4.6 

10.0 

84.0 

6.0 

22.0 

70  0 

8.0 

10.0 

66.6 

15.6 

0.0 

SOS 

10  5 

28.0 


Unde- 
cided 


.3.0 

CO 

15.0 


17  0 
8.5 

36.6 

2.0 

6.0 
16.0 

30.6 
21.5 
41.0 


5.0 


The  PoUth  CoBttifaition  of  1791 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or  Maw   HAKPSHIBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7. 1963 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Poland 
today  has  become  only  a  name  on  a  map. 
Its  people  have  few  rights  and  no  free- 
dom. Dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  live  out  their  bleak  lives  in  fear 
and  under  tyrannical  conditions.  Tet, 
there  remains  the  hope  that  one  day 
Poland  will  take  its  place  among  the  na- 


tions of  the  world,  free  from  the  stigma 
of  being  called  a  Soviet  satellite. 

The  Polish  people,  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedcm.  recall  their  glorious 
past,  when  Poland  was  an  independent 
Republic.  They  also  recall  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  which  gave  the  first  rights 
to  the  common  man,  a  document  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  democracy  and 
nationalism.  Although  Poland  was  dis- 
membered by  its  neighbors  soon  after 
the  Constitution  was  promulgated,  May 
3  became  a  recognized  anniversary,  to 
be  regarded  with  reverence. 

Since  those  remaining  in  Poland  aie 
unable  to  commemorate  this  important 
day.  and  since  this  Constitution  is  based 
partly  on  our  American  Constitution,  it 
is  only  right  that  we,  too,  should  honor 
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this  anniversary.  Let  us  extend  the 
heartfelt  hope  that  the  Polish  people  will 
soon  be  able  to  enjoy  once  more  the 
democratic  principles  which,  since  1791, 
have  become  their  Inherent  right. 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  United  States 
when,  instead  oi  going  on  into  Berlin 
we  backtracked  and  ultimately  sxirren- 
dered  huge  chunks  of  territory  and  free 
peoples  to  FJ3.R.'s  "Uncle  Joe."  Poland 
should  be  free.  We  should  help  it  to  be- 
come free.  I  hope  that  the  day  will  come 
wUJ^  my  lifetime  when  there  once 
again  win  be  free  and  independent 
Poland  at  the  council  tables  of  the  woild. 


Trotting   Backwards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7 .  1963 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  econ- 
omy in  my  area  of  the  country  would 
really  trot  forward  if  we  would  reject  a 
Government  dam  at  Trotters  Shoals. 

The  urgent  need  now  is  for  jobs,  pay- 
rolls, and  opportunity;  free  enterprise 
taxes  for  hospitals,  schools,  teachers 
salaries  and  not  additional  tax  burdens. 
Let  us  get  the  economy  moving  with  the 
most  dynamic  economic  force  the  world 
has  ever  known — free  enterprise  Ameri- 
canism. 

The  following  newsletter  by  my  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  John  Byrnes,  to 
his  constituents,  points  out  the  utter  ab- 
siU'dity  of  a  Government  dam  at  Trotters 
Shoals : 

Trotting  .  Backwards 

JOBS 

One  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing  prob- 
lems is  unemployment.  Over  4  mllUon  per- 
80DS  are  listed  as  unemployed;  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  March  was  higher  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  administration  wants 
to  spend  mare  money,  establish  new  crops, 
buUd  more  public  works,  make  more  loans, 
establish  more  Federal  agencies — all  in  the 
hope  of  cutting  the  unemployment  rate. 
Kreryone  shares  in  that  hope.  But.  much 
ot  the  New  Frontier's  program  will  not  create 
lasting  Jobs  because  it  Ignores  the  basic 
process  by  which  Jobs  are  made. 

STORT 

The  story  of  Job  creation — the  process 
through  which  this  country  has  prospered 
and  grown — was  graphically  told  to  a  con- 
gressional committee  by  a  businessman  last 
WMk.  Be  was  an  executive  of  Mead  Paper 
Corp..  an  old  and  respected  Ohio  paper 
xnaaufactorer,  which  has  40  operations  in  17 
States,  employing  17,000  men  and  women. 
Here  is  a  condensed  version  of  his  testimony. 

HI8TOST 

Mead  is  a  successful  papermaker.  It 
got  that  way  through  risk-taking  invest- 
ment, skilled  workers,  aggressive  manage- 
ment and  the  long  and  hard  development  of 
a  market  for  Its  products.  It  is  In  business 
for  profit;  it  Is  on  the  alert  for  expansion  op- 
portunities whenever  It  feels  market  condi- 
tions warrant  such  expansloo. 

FLAIfS 

Looking  ahead.  Mead,  after  careful  investi- 
gation. In  1956  bought  1,000  acres  for  a  new 


plant  site  on  the  Savannah  River  in  South 
Carolina.  Since  then,  it  has  spent  $1  mU- 
lion  for  tlmberlands  and  has  committed  an 
additional  $2  million  in  leaseholds.  It  hopes 
soon  to  build  a  plant  on  the  site. 

EFTECT 

If  It  does,  the  construction  of  the  mill, 
paper  machine  and  power  plant  to  produce 
800  tons  of  product  dally  wUl  require  an 
initial  Investment  of  $40  million.  For  2 
years  1,400  men  would  be  employed  in  con- 
struction, earning  $10  million.  New  capital 
Investment,  creating  new  construction  Jobs, 
would  be  required  every  year  thereafter  at 
an  estimated  figure  of  $10  million  annually. 
When  finished,  the  plant  would  employ  600 
to  650  people,  at  an  annual  payroU  of  close 
to  $5  million.  In  addition,  the  mill  would 
consume  400,000  to  450,000  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  annually,  putting  to  work  some  2,500 
men  on  farms  and  woodlots  nearby. 

OTHES 

But  this  is  only  the  begitmlng.  To  feed, 
house,  clothe,  educate,  transport,  and  provide 
medical  care,  haircuts,  legal  advice,  trash 
coUectlon  and  the  hundreds  of  other  services 
humans  need  would  employ  additional  hun- 
dreds of  people.  Freight  movements  from 
the  plant,  averaging  18,000  carloads  a  year, 
would  create  other  Jobs.  State  and  local  tax 
collectors  would  receive  an  estimated  $500,- 
000  a  year,  and  the  Federal  Government 
would  collect  about  $3,300,000.  Moreover, 
since  the  plant  would  use  local,  renewable 
resources,  the  value  of  land  and  property 
around  the  mill  would  increase  in  value. 

KZQtncST 

This  is  the  kind  of  sound  economic  growth 
which  produces  lasting  jobs,  and  you  may 
wonder  why  this  man  was  appearing  before 
Congress.  Was  he  asking  for  a  Federal  grant 
or  loan?  Was  he  supporting  a  new  bureau 
or  corps?  Did  he  want  a  public  project? 
No.  none  of  these.  He  simply  told  the  com- 
mittee that  the  plant  couldnt  t>e  built  in 
South  Carolina  U  the  Federal  Oovernment 
went  ahead  with  its  plan  to  spend  $78  mil- 
lion to  build  a  power  dam  which  would  flood 
out   the  company's  plant  site. 
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New  Wheat  AHotmeats  Depreciate 
FemmajhnmM*t  Farm   lacoaie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  rsKitsTi.TainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1963 

Mr,  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
mysten'  m  my  oppositkm  to  certain 
phases  of  the  so-called  farm  programs. 

My  State  agricultiu'al  economy  is 
made  up  of  family-type  farms.  As  such, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  sometimes 
suffers  more  by  so-called  farm  aid  legis- 
lation than  it  benefits. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  case  in  feed 
grains  and  now  we  find  again  a  deprecia- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  farm  income  by  the 
new  wheat  allotments. 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  have  Just 
taken  another  reduction  in  their  wheat 
allotments,  even  though  the  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  grown  here  remains  in 
demand. 

Figures  recently  released  by  the  U8DA 
show  that  Pennsylvania  wheat  acreage 
allotm^it  has  been  reduced  64,872  acres 
for  the  1964  crop  to  458,368  acres.    This 


is  a  12.4 -percent  reduction  while  the  na 
tional  average  reduction  is  10  percent 
and  wheat  States  such  as  Kan^ 
Nebraska,  Colorado.  Montana,  Oregm 
and  Washington  were  reduced  less  thi^ 
10  percent.  These  are  the  States  that 
contribute  largely  to  the  national  wheat 
surplus. 

Pennsylvania  has  had  Its  acreage  $]. 
lotment  cut  by  32  percent — 249.4oj 
acres — between  1939  and  1963  while  the 
national  allotment  remained  the  same 

If  the  1964  wheat  program  should 
pass  in  the  May  21  referendum,  this  win 
mean  a  decrease  in  farmer  income  ot 
approximately  $10,500,000  and  at  the 
same  time  cause  wheat  to  be  imported 
into  Pennsylvania  for  our  bakeriei 
Pennsylvania  ranks  first  in  the  number 
of  bakeries  in  the  United  States  and 
first  in  the  manufacture  of  pretie]& 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  in  demand  for 
this  local  industry. 

Recently  Pennsylvania  farmers  asked 
a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the 
wheat  certificate  program.  They  ban 
provided  answers  and  I  believe  it  wiB 
give  their  side  of  the  picture  if  printed 
for  general  use: 

I.  Is  it  the  job  of  ASC  committees  to  tab 
part  in  determining  farm  programs? 

Answec^o.  ASC  conunlttees  were  estab- 
lished t»-'«(hQiniater  farm  programs;  not  to 
seU  a  Government  program  to  farmers. 

3.  Will  I  be  prevented  from  growing  up  to 
15  acres,  like  I  do  now.  If  I  have  an  allotment 
of  less  than  15  acres? 

Answer.  Yes.  The  I5-acre  exemption  h 
eliminated  under  the  certificate  progrui 
Your  allotment  is  your  absolute  maximum. 

3.  If  I  do  not  have  an  allotment  and  want 
to  grow  wheat  for  sale,  feed,  or  straw  In  ipet, 
will  I  be  permitted? 

Answer.  No,  unless  you  can  obtain  anotte 
farmer's  allotment. 

4.  Every  few  years  I  raise  up  to  30  acres  of 
wheat  to  feed  my  chickens.  Can  I  do  thk 
under  the  certificate  plan? 

Answer.  No.  You  wUI  be  given  a  base  tmi 
It  will  not  be  as  much  as  30  acres. 

6.  With  over  80  percent  of  the  wheat  tor- 
plus  in  the  Western  States,  why  are  we  la 
Pennsylvania  being  cut  the  same  percenti«i 
as  those  with  the  siuplus? 

Answer.  This  Is  the  politics  of  it. 

6.  We  market  our  wheat  with  a  local  mllkr 
and  he  wants  aU  the  wheat  I  can  gro*. 
Why  should  I  be  prevented  from  growing  aB 
the  wheat  I  can  market? 

Answer.  This  is  a  good  question.  Toor 
nUller  is  now  buying  wheat  from  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  and  if  the  supply  is  cut  ht 
will  buy  wheat  from  Canada  or  elsewhere. 

7.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  higher  my  ytaU 
the  lower  my  bleiMl  price  because  I  moit 
seU  a  greater  amount  at  $1.30. 

Answer.  True.  A  farmer  with  the  cou&t| 
normal  yield  wm  receive  $2  per  bvisbel  for 
about  80  percent  of  his  wheat.  A  fam* 
who  Is  1&-20  bushels  per  acre  above  tkt 
county  average  wUl  receive  $2  per  busbal  for 
only  60  to  66  percent  of  his  wheat. 

8.  Is  it  true  that  the  certificate  plan  will 
control  both  the  acres  I  plant  and  the  ^usbck 
I  may  sell  for  domestic  purposes? 

Answer.  Yes. 

9.  Is  there  any  other  Oovemmenf 
that  controls  the  amount  a  farmery 

Answer.  No. 

10.  If  all  of  my  wheat  is  of  a  hi 
may  I  sell  It  at  the  $2  price? 

Answer.  No;   only  the   amount 
you  have  certlficatea. 

II.  If  the  certificate  program  redt 
amount  sold  below  the  demand  wonJI'I  i*- 
celve  more  than  $2  per  bushel  for  my  em- 
tlflcate  wheat? 


-er  Unlikely.    Millers   may   use    the  vast   powers   to   regulate   all   handlers,  dum.      The    Agricultural    Stabilization 

•1  M'feed  wheat  for  muung  purposes  provid-  processors,   and   distributors   of   wheat  committeemen,   according   to   the   law. 

toir  they  pay  the  Government  70  cenu  (the  from  the  farm  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  have    the    responsibility    to    assist    in 

Terence  between  1130  and  |2).  jj^^  Peruisylvania  farmers  vote  may  canying    out    the    administration    of 

la.  I  have  done  some  figuring  ana  »  »<»"  decide  the   referendum  In   the  United  any   agricultural    Uws   that   might   be 

tome-if  I'l^^^Xhit^^hadTn  iSS^  States.    All  wheat  farmers  with  an  al-  enacted.    Their  role  Is  essenUally  one 

^heat  in  *?**"°'5Tiew %,  no  possible  way  lotment  of  15  acres  or  more  are  auto-  of    administering   and   seeing   that  the 

^"^nnsTivania  farmer  to  receive  as  much  matically  eligible  to  vote.    In  the  past  agricultural  laws  passed  by  the  Congress 

[°^me  in  IBM  »«  h«  <"<*  ^  ^®*^'  *^*°  "  ^^^^  ^^  **^"  ^^  exemption  of  15  acres  are  carried  out  and  properly  understood 

iKe^referendum  passes.  for  those  who  wanted  to  plant  that  much  by  farmers.    Theirs  is  not  the  role  of  a 

18.  Is  the  normal  yield  my  average  yield  ^^j  j^q^  receive  price  supports.     In  addi-  propaganda  or  a  sales  agency.     I  have 

or  baaed  on  the  average  yield  of  all  wheat  ^^^^  ^  farmer  could  grow  30  acres  pro-  been  very  much  distressed  by  reports 

growers  In  my  <^°^^^J].  ,    .       .  ^„  „^^r«„^  viding  he  used  it  aU  for  feed  on  his  own  that  Indicate  that  the  Agricultural  SUbi- 

^"^  u^^^l  Sowen  ^Wur^nnty  farm.    Under  the    1962   act  these   ex-  lization    committeemen    have    become 

^*i^f  What  haweiM  if  I  do  not  sign  up  for  emptions  have  been  eliminated.     As  a  propaganda  agents  for  the  Secretary  of 

the  orowam  and  it  passes?  result,   for  the   first   time  the   farmers  Agriculture   in   the   forthcoming   wheat 

AMwer.  You  will  have  a  marketing  quota  with  less  than  15  acres  can  vote  if  they  referendum, 

and  must  sell  all  of  your  wheat  at  $1.30.  agree  to  participate  in  the  program.    In  I  urge  that  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 

15.  I  imderstand  that  the  law  permits  the  iggj    there    were    79,000    Pennsylvania  tion  committeemen  return  to  their  his- 

Secretary  to  cut  my  acreage  by  as  much  as  f^rms  with  wheat  allotments  Of  less  than  toric     role    as    the    people    who    must 


30  percent.    Is  this  true? 
XMwer.  Yea.    For  1»«4  the  cut  will  be  10 


15  acres.    ThIa.Jaf'ge  potential  number  administer  the  various  farm  programs 

^^^butThe'r^  p^itTa  cut^bit  up  to  Of  voters  could  well  MNthe  deciding  fac-  rather    than    that    of    being     active 

Sr^"cent  which  could  happen  to  you  In  tor  in  the  referendum.  3     ,  propaganda     salesmen     for     Secretei-y 

j^gj                                                                              One  of  my  reasons  for  discussing  this  Freeman.      Unless    this    Is    done,    they 

16.  Explain  how  my  income  wm  t>e  cut.  question  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  15-  will  have  lost  the  coivfidence  of  farmers 

Answer.  The    ampunt    sold    times    price  acre  wheat  farmers  Will  have  the  op-  and  the  general  public  as  to  what  their 

minus  expenses   equals   your   net   Income,  portunlty    to   vote   for   the   first   time,  real  responsibility  is  in  agriculture, 

under  the  certificate  plan,  the  amount  you  under  the  proposed  provisions  of  the  One  of  my  reasons  for  discussing  this 

"^i'*"u'*  t"^d  voiTr  ^^unu^t  or  pro-  referendvun   any  of  these   smaU  wheat  wheat  referendum  Is  that  most  of  the 

dJ^'on   imd'  harvest   £re    increased.    The  farmers  who  want  to  vote  in  the  refer-  agricultural   producers   In   my   district 

^Sit  u  less  net  farm  Income.  endum  must  indicate  their  desire  to  do  whether  they  grow  wheat  or  other  com- 

so  7  days  prior  to  the  referendum  date,  modities  have  felt  rather  strongly  for 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  21.  the  U.S.  De-  .j^gy  ^^g^  register  at  the  county  ASC  some  time  that  the  Government  should 

partment  of  Agriculture  wui  conduct  a  Q^^jg  before  May  14.    This  means  if  one  reduce  its  role  m  agrlcultm-e.    The  wheat 

most  important  referendum  among  the  ^jj  ^g  15-acre  wheat  farmers  wants  to  referendum  to  be  held  in  May  provides 

Nation's  wheat  farmers     This  referen-  ^^^  ..j^^,.  j^  ^h^  referendum  and  there-  not  only  the  farmers  in  my  district,  but 

dum  provides  wheat  producers  with  re-  j^^^  preserve  his  right  to  grow  whatever  farmers  all  over  the  country  who  pro- 

sponsibiUty  for  making  one  of  the  most  amount  of  wheat  he  chooses,  it  will  be  duce  wheat,  the  opportunity  to  express 

important  decisions   ever   made   by   a  necessary  for  him  to  sign  up  to  par-  their  point  of  view  on  this  Important 

group  of  agricultural  producers  with  re-  ticlpate.  QuesUon.    I  am  hopeful  that  the  refer- 

spect  to  the  future  direction  of  American         j  recognize  among  some  wheat  farm-  endum  will  be  defeated  so  that  we  avoid 

agriculture.  grs  the  requirement  that  they  sign  up  the  spreadmg  of  supply-management  to 

While  one  does  not  think  of  Penn-  ^  participate  in  order  to  vote  may  cause  other  agricultural  commodities  such  as 

sylvanla  as  being  an  Important  wheat-  some  of  them  to  be  reluctant  to  vote,  dairy,  poultry,  and  livestock. 

producing   State,   this  referendum   has  However.   I  hope  that  all  these  small 

serious  implications,  not  only  to  wheat  wheat  growers  will  sign  up  to  participate  ^~^"^^^"^^~" 

people,  but  to  all  the  farmers  \n  my  and  vote  in  the  referendum  since  every 

State  and  in  other  areas.   The  real  issue  vote  will  be  important.  Opposition  to  lATA  Transatlaatic  Fare 

in  this  referendum  is  not  the  phony  one        in  recent  weeks  letters  and  conversa-  Rises 

of  "$2   versus   $1"   wheat,    but   rather  tions  with  farmers  from  Pennsylvania 

whether    Government    supply-manage-  indicate  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  r-ir-nnaoT/-**!  rMs.  tststli  aowc 

ment  is  going  to  be  the  future  way  of  ture,  who  is  responsible  for  conducting  extension  of  remarks 

life  for  the  American  farmer.  the  referendum,  has  thrown  the  full  re-  °' 

Only  vheat  is  directly  involved  in  this  sources  of  his  Department  Into  a  large  HON    EMANUEL  CELLER 

particular  referendum  and  only  wheat  campaign  for  a  "yes"  vote.    The  Secre-  __  .,__  _o>_ 

producers  can  vote,  but  all  farmers,  con-  tary  claims  that  the  referendum  offers  ,„  ,„^  „^„c^  «„  n™,o«,^»-T-TTr,.o 

sumers.  and  taxpayers  will  be  affected  producers  a  choice  between  $1  and  $2  in  the  house  or  bkpbesentatives 

by  the  outcome.  per  bushel  for  their  wheat;  that  defeat  Tuesday.  May,?.  1963 

Wheat  producers  have  been  voting  for  of  his  control  scheme  would  lead  to  trade  j^jj.  cELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Government  programs  In  a  more  or  less  wars  and  chaos  in  the  international  mar-  Wednesday  May  1  1963*  I  issued  a  state- 
routine  fashion  for  several  years.  Past  ket.  These  claims  are  serious  exaggera-  ment  supporting  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
programs  have  carried  controls  of  a  sort,  tions  designed  to  panic  wheat  producers  Board's  opposition  to  the  attempt  by  the 
but  there  were  numerous  exceptions  and  rather  than  an  objective  analysis  of  the  international  Air  Transport  Associa- 
llmitations  So.  wheat  producers  have  situation.  Uon— lATA— to  impose  a  5-percent  in- 
not  really  had  to  face  up  to  the  full  im-  Defeat  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  crease  on  jet  economy  round-trip  fares 
pucauons  of  going  down  the  supply-  would  not  terminate  all  Government  for  transatlantic  air  passengers  and  all 
management  road  to  a  licensed  and  regi-  wheat  programs.  Furthermore,  the  Con-  Pacific  services  Under  leave  to  extend 
mcnted  agriculture.  But  the  situation  gress  would  stiU  have  both  the  power  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  this 
Is  different  this  year.  and  the  responsibiUty  to  deal  with  any  statement,  which  follows: 

The  multiple-price  certificate  plan  be-  problems  that  might  arise.    The  Sec-  ,  v.orfu,  -«/<««.  «,-  rivu  ATon«„firR 

in?,  H^^Ti^^  ^  producers   this  year  retary's  claim  that  Congress  would  not  B<LS75SL:SlXn^^ft'L'^6Trcen" 

mciudes  the  tightest,  most  binding  Gov-  act  is  nothing  more  than  a  scare  tactic,  transatlantic  round-trip  fare  increase  now 

emment   controls   ever   seriously   con-  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sought  by  lata  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

sidered  for  any  farm  commodity.     In  Congress  would  abdicate  its  responsibil-  i  support  the  cabs  steadfast  opposition  to 

addition    to    providing    much    stricter  ity.     Defeat  of  the  Secretary's  control  the  efloru  of  iata  to  force  such  an  increase 

acreage  allotments  than  growers  have  scheme   would   open   the   way   for   the  upon  transatlantic  air  passengers, 

experienced  over  recent  years  and  a  new  enactment  of  a  sound  and  constructive  ^^i^rf-^'^f  J.*^  t^'^^^n^'  ie^  ^Se 

type  of  marketing  quoU.  the  adminlstra-  solution  to  the  surplus  wheat  problem.  S^i°  mpS              transaUantic  jets  flying 

ttons  plan   provides  for   diverted-acre         I  have  also  been  very  much  concerned  Furthermore,   American   citl«n8  form   a 

controls  and  cross  compliance.    It  also  about  the  role  of  the  Agricultural  Stabi-  majority  of  the  transaUanUc  air  passengers, 

would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  lization  committeemen  in  this  referen-  although  u.s.-fiag  airlines  now  carry  only 
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about  one-third  of  this  traffic.  Accordingly, 
such  a  transatlantic  fare  Increase  would 
take  money  from  the  pockets  of  American 
passengers  and  place  the  lion's  share  In  the 
hands  of  foreign  airlines. 

I  am  fortified  In  this  view  by  the  state- 
ment, reported  in  today's  New  York  Times,  of 
Sir  William  Hlldred,  director  general  of  LATA, 
who  called  for  lower  airline  fares,  which,  he 
emphasized,  would  bring  more  passengers 
flocking  to  the  Jet  airliners  and  make  the 
operation  of  these  planes  profitable. 

I  welcome  Sir  William's  latest  statement, 
which  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  position  he  took 
during  the  1956  hearings  on  the  airUnes  in- 
dustry before  the  Antitrust  Subconunlttee. 

"The  Antitrust  Subconunittee's  report  of 
April  5,  1957.  chronicles  the  struggles  of  the 
CAB  to  obtain  reasonable,  cost-Justified  in- 
ternational airline  fares  against  the  stub- 
bom  opposition  of  LATA.  The  subcommit- 
tee's report  concluded: 

"From  the  Board's  own  description  of  its 
experience  over  a  decade  of  LATA  ratemak- 
Ing  It  Is  manifest  that  resulting  rates  are 
•    •    •  unwarrantedly  high." 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee's  1967  report 
on  the  airlines  Industry  further  conclud*^ 
that  Congress  should  empower  the  CAB  to 
regulate  International  airline  fares  to  the 
same  extent  as  domestic  fares. 

L  am  gratified  to  note  that  the  statement 
on  international  air  transport  policy  ap- 
proved by  President  Kennedy  only  last  week, 
likewise  endorsed  such  legislation.  The 
White  House  statement  on  International  air 
transport  policy  expressly  states: 

"To  provide  for  more  effective  govern- 
mental Influence  on  rates.  Congress  should 
adopt  legislation  wnicn  would  give  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  authority,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  President,  to  control  rates  In 
International  air  transport  to  and  from  the 
United  States." 

This  recommendation  mirrors  the  pro- 
]}osaIs  of  the  Antitrust  Sut)commlttee's  1957 
airlines    industry   report   which   concluded: 

"The  committee  accordingly  Joins  with  the 
Board,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Air  Coordinating  Conunittee 
in  endorsing  the  grant  of  legislative  author- 
ity to  the  CAB  to  control  the  fares,  rates, 
rules,  and  practices  of  U.S.  carriers  applica- 
ble to  the  transp>ortatlon  to  and  from  the 
United  States  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
Board  now  has  power  to  act  with  respect  to 
fares,  rates,  rules  and  practice-;  In  domestic 
transportation.  The  conunittee  also  en- 
dorses their  recommendation  that  the  Board 
receive  greater  legislative  authorization  to 
control  the  fares,  rates,  rules  and  practices 
of  foreign  air  carriers  applicable  to  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  United  States." 

Lt  Is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  the  CAB 
protecting  the  public  Interest  and  forfendlng 
against  the  imposition  by  LATA,  an  interna- 
tional airline  cartel,  of  air-fare  increases 
which  make  no  sense  economically  at  a  time 
of  overcapacity,  and  which  would  in  effect 
tax  American  transatlantic  air  passengers 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  airlines. 


How  the  Combat  Pay  AmeDdment  Will  Be 
Implemented  by  Department  Regula- 
tions; and  the  Cost  Compared  With 
Other  Special  Pay  Proritions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7.  1963 

Mr.      BENNETT      of      Florida.     Mr. 
Speaker,    in   yesterday's   Congressional 


RicoRD  at  page  7852  there  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  combat  pay  amendment 
which  will  be  submitted  on  H.R.  5555,  the 
military  pay  bill.  The  amendment  prop- 
erly leaves  some  details  for  departmental 
regulations,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
World  War  n  and  Korean  war  provisions 
for  such  pay. 

Anyone  who  urges  that  administrative 
difSculties  create  an  obstacle  to  combat 
or  hostile  fire  pay  is  simply  misinformed. 
There  are  no  administrative  dlCBculties; 
and  the  best  proof  of  that  is  that,  despite 
years  of  experience  with  such  legislation 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war, 
there  have  been  no  administrative  dif- 
ficulties at  all.  The  broad  grant  of  ad- 
ministrative regulation  could  correct  any 
that  might  arise;  but  in  view  of  past  ex- 
tended experience  there  is  no  reason  to 
anticipate  any  diCDcuIties  at  all. 

The  Army,  which  has  requested  com- 
bat— or  hostile  fire — pay  would  be  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  benefits  involved  in 
this  legislation ;  and  under  date  of  March 
19.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Cyrus  Vance 
has  written  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Armt. 
Washington,  D.C..  March  19.  1963. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Bennett:  The  following  infor- 
mation regarding  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4696,  authorizing  pay  for  members  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  are  subject  to  hoetUe 
fire,  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  our  con- 
versation of  March  18. 

In  the  event  of  enactment,  regulations 
governing  this  type  of  pay  will  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  control  the  entitle- 
ment. The  Department  of  Defense  presently 
contemplates  that  such  regulations  will  re- 
quire that  a  member  must  be  assigned  to 
and  physically  present  with  his  unit  not  less 
than  6  days  of  the  month  In  order  to  qualify; 
that  the  mission  of  the  unit  Itself  must  be 
such  that  It  is  subject  to  hostile  fire,  or  the 
member  must  be  acting  as  an  adviser  with 
an  allied  unit  subject  to  such  fire.  Such  unit 
will  be  not  larger  than  a  brigade,  combat 
command,  regiment,  group  or  other  similar 
organization  of  comparable  level.  These  are 
similar  to  the  limitations  Imposed  by  regu- 
lations during  the  Korean  war. 

Administration  of  implementing  regula- 
tions will  be  closely  supervised  by  the  Army 
to  prevent  abuses. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  existing  condi- 
tions between  1,500  and  2,000  Army  person- 
nel would  qualify  for  this  pay  under  the 
criteria  outlined  above  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  •!  million. 
Sincerely, 

Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Also  on  March  29  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — for  Manpower — Norman 
Paul  wrote  as  follows  concerning  the  an- 
nual cost  under  regulations  which  now 
only  await  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  be  established: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  25.  1963, 
the  following  Information  Is  submitted  re- 
garding the  annual  cost  of  special  pay  for 
duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  contained  In 
H.R.  4696. 

The  Department  of  Defense  would  delegate 
to  the  unified  commanders  the  authority  to 
designate  the  units  whose  members  will  be 
entitled  to  the  special  pay.  However,  based 
on  the  criteria  tentatively  established  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  conditions 
of  cold  war  existing  today,  the  services  have 
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estimated  that  the  number  of  men  qualit 
Ing  and  the  annual  coet  would  be  as  foUmil^ 
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Number  o( 
men 


Army 

Navy 

Marine  Coriw. 
.\ir  t'oTif 


ToUl. 


1,.VIO-2,000 

52 

538 

190 


Annual  eoii 


34.320      ^^ 
35A.(M0 
W.OOO 


1,47H.40I)-  l.f 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  here  the  pol- 
Icies  which  have  been  established  by  Uie 
Department  of  Defense  for  hostile  flre 
pay: 

Proposed  Policy  Ouioanck  To  Aoiuniitk 
Special  Pay  roR  Duty  Subject  to  Ho«nu 
Fire 

(1)  This  special  pay  is  to  be  authorlM 
during  periods  of  (formal  hostilities  or) 
"cold  war"  in  which  the  United  States  out 
be  engaged,  and  to  members  who  are  wrr- 
Ing  with  units  of  the  U.S.  uniformed  serv- 
ices; and  also  under  "cold  war"  condltiaw 
to  members  who  are  assigned,  attached, 
supporting,  or  serving  with  units  of  frieadi; 
foreign  forces  that  are  engaged  in  tmutt 
conflict. 

(2)  EnUtlement  will  be  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  forces  serving  in  Vletntm, 
and  to  such  other  places  as  may  later  b* 
designated  by  tne  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3)  Personnel  must  be  assigned  duty:  (a) 
subject  to  hostile  flre  or  ezploelon  of  hoctOi 
mines,  or  (b)  in  an  area  in  which  they  ania 
imminent  danger  of  being  exposed  to  bostUt 
fire  or  explosion  of  hostile  mines.  Personatl 
entitled  to  this  special  pay  must  be  physlcaQj 
present  and  a  member  of.  attached  to,  sup- 
porting, advising  or  assisting  a  combat  unit 
not  larger  than  a  brigade,  combat  command, 
regiment,  group  or  other  similar  organlzattaa 
of  comparable  level.  Entitlement  also  In- 
cludes personnel  assigned  or  attached  to:  ta 
aircraft  Including  reconnaissance  aircrtn 
subjected  to  imminent  danger  of  hostUt 
fire  in  the  course  of  an  operation;  a  vend 
including  a  minesweeper  while  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  subjected  to  hostile  flre  or 
explosion  of  hostile  mines,  or  a  minesweeper 
while  actually  engaged  in  sweeping  enemj 
mines. 

(4)  A  member  is  entitled  to  this  spedtl 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $56  per  month  if  ssio- 
elated  as  a  regular  member  with  a  combtt 
unit  under  the  conditions  stated  in  (3)  abon 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  days  of  tbt 
month,  no>t  necessarily  consecutive;  or  1  or 
more  days  during  the  month  Included  within 
a  period  of  not  less  than  6  consecutive  dsji 
beginning  in  the  preceding  month. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  the  conditions  In 
(4)  above,  a  member  Is  entitled  to  this  apt- 
cial  pay  for  any  month  In  which  be  It 
entitled  to  basic  pay  and  In  which  he  wti 
killed,  injured,  or  wounded  by  hostile  flic, 
explosion  of  a  hostile  mine,  or  any  other 
hostile  action. 

(6)  Entitlement  to  this  special  pay  will 
continue  for  not  more  than  3  addlt^onsl 
months  in  the  cases  of  personnel  hospitalised 
because  of  a  wound  or  Injury  received  by 
hostile  fire,  explosion  of  a  hostile  mine  or 
other  hostile  action. 

(7)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more  than 
one  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostilt 
flre  for  any  month.  A  member  may  be  paM 
this  special  pay  in  addition  to  any  other  pay 
and  allowances  to  which  he  may  be  entitled. 

(8)  Any  determination  of  fact  that  Is  made 
in  administering  this  section  Is  concluslTe. 
Such  a  determination  may  not  be  reviewed 
by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  unless  there  has  been  fraud  or  groM 
negligence.  However,  the  determination  takj 
be  changed  on  the  basis  of  new  evidence  or 
for  other  good  cause. 


/«)  The  unified  commander  will  designate 
luAtt  and  det«5hmenu  enUUed  to  this  ap*- 
rfil  pay  and  review  entiUemenU  authorlaed 
taTlnouie  that  such  authortxaUona  for  nil 
aerrlcea  are  In  keeping  with  restrictive 
poUdes  stated  herein. 

Just  today  there  was  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Col.  Leo  E.  Benade, 
Task  Force  on  Military  Compensation, 
Department  of  Defense,  as  follows: 

OmcR  or  the  Asmstant 

Secretary  or  DEr«fSE, 
Washington.  D.Q..  May  7.  1963. 
Hon.  CHARLES  E.  Bennett. 
Mouje  of  Representatives. 

D£AR  Mr.  Bennett:  The  following  infor- 
mation regarding  special  pay  for  duty  sub- 
ject to  hostile  flre  is  furnished  in  response  to 
your  telephone  call  of  May  6,  1963. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Department  of 
Defense  Intends  to  Implement  the  legisla- 
Uon,  If  passed,  was  generally  t^lined  in  the 
letter  to  you  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
dated  March  10.  1963.  I  would  add  that  In 
addition  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
Include  as  eligible  for  the  special  pay  those 
members  assigned  or  attached  to  an  air- 
craft. Including  helicopters,  subject  to  Im- 
minent danger  of  hostile  fire  In  the  course 
of  an  operation;  and  to  a  vessel  In  imminent 
danger  of  being  subjected  to  hostile  flre  or 
explosion  of  hostile  mines.  Under  this  cri- 
teria, at  the  present  time,  only  members  of 
units  supporting  the  forces  In  Vietnam  would 

qualify. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 12.000  U.S.  troops  assigned  to  Viet- 
nam, or  about  S  percent  of  the  Armed  Forces 
strength.  It  is  estimated  that  between 
2.300  and  2.800  might  qualify  for  this  spe- 
cial pay.  Thia  estimate  includes  Air  Force 
and  Navy  troops  which  were  not  included  In 
the  figures  furnished  you  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  his  letter  of  March  19,  1903. 

Helicopter  pilots  and  other  personnel  au- 
thorlBed  to  recelvt  flight  pay  might  qualify 
for  special  pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile 
flre  In  addition  to  their  flight  pay.  We 
believe  such  duirf  payments  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  for  which  each  pay- 
ment was  proposed.  Flight  pay  Is  awarded 
both  as  an  Incentive  pay  to  attract  and  re- 
tain high  quality  volunteers  and  as  added 
compensation  for  the  Inherent  risk  of  flying 
Irrespective  of  where  the  flying  is  done. 
Hostile  fire  pay  recognizes  the  additional 
hazard  aircrew  members  are  exposed  to  when 
flying  over  enemy-held  territory.  Passengers 
In  the  aircraft,  of  course,  would  be  eligible 
only  for  hostile  duty  pay. 

Since  January  1,  1961,  82  VS.  military  per- 
sonnel have  lost  their  lives  In  Vietnam,  33 
by  hostile  flre  and  49  by  accldenia  and  other 
causes.  As  a  matter  of  Information,  the 
numbers  of  deaths  in  other  hasardous  duties 
are  as  follows; 

(a)  Pilots:  368  pUots  were  killed  In  air- 
craft accidents  (Including  helicopters)  In 
1961;  362  in  1962. 

(b)  Submarines:  The  Thresher  accident 
accounted  for  the  only  multiple  loss  of  life 


In  a  submarine  since  the  end  oX  World 
War  U. 

(c)  Parachute  pay:  The  Injury  rate  in 
parachute  jumping  ranges  between  2  and  3 
per  1,000  jumps;  however,  the  Armed  Forces 
experienced   only    1    fatality   in    fiscal    year 

1960  and  1  fatality  in  flscal  year  1961. 

(d)  Other:   Between  the  period  1951  and 

1961  diving  accidents  accounted  for  18 
deaths.  Altitude  chambers  accounted  for  12 
deaths  in  the  same  10-year  period. 

The  Army  has  suffered  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  injuries  in  the  Vietnam 
conflict  just  as  in  World  War  II  and  Korea. 
Of  the  82  fatalities  in  Vietnam,  81  were  Army 
troops.  22  Air  Force.  6  Marine  Corps,  and  3 
Navy. 


Although  no  flgures  are  available  as  to  the 
number  of  men  who  received  combat  pay  in 
the  Korean  war,  at  the  time  of  passage  of 
the  Combat  Duty  Pay  Act  of  1952  it  was 
estimated  that  160,000  would  qualify. 

As  a  matter  of  additional  information,  the 
number  of  battle  deaths  and  other  deaths  in 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  by  service,  are 
shown  in  the  attached  table. 

I  hofw  that  this  information  will  be  use- 
ful to  you.  Your  Interest  is  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely. 

Lfo  E.  Benade, 
Colonel,  U.S.  Army,  Director,  Task  Force 
on  Military  Compensation. 
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33,62V 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  is  small  in 
dollars,  small  in  numbers  of  men  in- 
volved but  large  in  the  moral  responsi- 
bilities of  our  country — and  large  to  the 
individuals  involved  and  to  their  fami- 
lies. There  are  existing  special  pay 
programs  which  we  already  have  which 
are  tremendous  in  the  amount  of  dollars 
involved  and  very  substantial  in  the 
numbers  of  persons  involved  but  which 
in  no  instance  have  a  greater  moral 
significance  in  the  responsibilities  of  our 
country  and  in  no  way  are  more  impor- 
tant to  the  individuals  and  families 
involved. 

Under  these  other  programs  there 
have  «issui-edly  been  administrative  dif- 
ficulties but  these  have  not  prevented  us 
continuing  such  prognuns.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  flight  pay  we  actually  dis- 
courage and  even  prohibit  some  of  the 
flight  pay  recipients  from  further  per- 


formance of  their  original  flight  duties. 
on  the  theory  that  they  will  not  ever 
have  another  military  assignment  in 
which  their  flight  performance  will  be 
used  and  that  qualifying  flights  ai-e 
wasteful  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  So 
administrative  problenos  have  certainly 
been  met  in  some  of  these  other  pays 
but  no  one  has  suggested  ending  them. 
The  proposed  amendment  does  not  al- 
low permanent  combat  or  hostile  fire 
pay  unless  the  hostile  fire  is  actually 
experienced  and  unlike  flight  pay  is  not 
a  status  maintained  after  performance 
or  ability  to  perform  has  ceased. 

Please  consider  the  following  table 
which  shows  that  these  other  pays  now 
total  annually  $632,486,960.  Contrast 
this  with  the  only  $1  or  $2  million  con- 
templated for  the  hostile  flre  amend- 
ment— and  consider  carefully  what  is 
actually  required  of  the  recipients: 


Extra  pay  for  certain  performances  in  Deparluient  of  Defense 


Item 


Criteria 


I,  INCENTIVE  FOR  n.\/ARI>Ors  DVTT 

(■)   rar:u'Iiiite  duty , 

(b)  l>rnH>lltlon  doty 

<e)    Vllplit  duly 

(d)  Thermal  streae  duty 


1  Jump  qualifies  for  3  monthn 

do 

Actually  perfurm  surh  duty  earh  month  to  qualiry  for  that 

month. 

do 

4  hours  each  calendar  mouth;  H  hours  2d  mouth  If  nviulrement 

not  met  1st  month;  12  hours  3d  month  if  re<iuireroent  Ut  and 

2d  month  not  met. 
do 


Exposed  as  human  test  subjeetf  In  1  or  more  cxporlments  for  that 
month. 


Grade 
Ollirirs   

Rote 

Fiscal  j-ear 
1904,  1)01) 

$110.00 

.^voo 

110.00 

.V5.00 

»32.334.<»ii^ 

Enlisted  men 

Ollicers 

1.457.r<<1 

Enll.sted  men 

Crew:  Ollieent  and  enlisted 
men. 

NontTew: 

Officers 

2»1. 342. 340 

110.00 

55.00 

110.00 

55.00 

Enlisted  luen .. 

Officers 

9.  T3<'..  flniJ 

Enlisted  men 
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Extra  pay  for  certain  ■performances  in  Department  of  Defense — Continued 


Item 


Criteria 


(e)  High/low  pressure. 
(0    Puhmarlnc  duty... 


2.   SPECIAL   FAT 

(a"!   Foreign  anfl  sea  duty 


Knlistfd  men  only;  for  duty  (iut.<idc  continentiU  I'nited  States; 
no  entitlement  for  duly  in  Hawaii  or  Alaska  if  resident.    In- 
cludes temporary  duty  of  8  days  or  more. 
.do. 


-do. 
.<Jo. 
.do. 


(b    .Medical,  denial,  and  veierin;iri;iii? 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


(e)   l^ivlng  duty. 


.Medical  and  dental:  Regular  .Xrniy  on  active  duty  l>efore  July 
I,  19C3;  non-Regular  .\rniy  who  l.efore  July  !.  19fi3  enter  on 
active  duty  for  1  year  or  mun-  ri'c<Mvr  s|>ecial  pay  as  (bllow.s: 

(a)  romplete<l  less  tlian  '2  ycrir"'  active  duty. 

(h)  Completed  J  or  more  veaf  liut  less  tlian  fi  vears'  active 
duty. 

(c)  Completed  6or  more  vear<  t'lit  less  thiui  10  years' acti\o 

duty. 

(d)  CompU'ted  10  or  more  vimp-"  active  duty 

Veterinarians:  Recular  .\rmy  and  non-Reinil:ir  .\rmy  who  enter 

on  active  duty  for  I  yr;ir  or  nion*  prior  to  July  I,  1B63. 

Perform  diviii;i  ilutv  each  month 

-do. 
.do. 


Grade 


K  9 


E-S. 

E-7. 

E-6. 

E-,S. 

F.-4 

E-3 

E-2 

K-I 


Rate 


$22.50 


22.50 
22.  SO 

ao.oo 

IOlOO 

13.00 

(1.00 

8.00 

8.00 


1- 


(di   Proficiency  poy. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Enlisted  men  only;  when  desijriialiil  as  |ii>ssessinc  sptcia!  pro- 
ficiency ill  a  niilil:u'v  skill. 
<lo ■. 


Oflicers 

Enlisted  men 

Ma.ster 

Isl  class 

Salvage 

2d  class 

Private,  1st  class. 

F'rivate,  2'l  cla.«. 


100 
ISO 

aoo 

?S0 
100 

110 

ioo 

80 

55 

30 

60 


May  7 


>9M,  DOD 


196S 
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7917 


130, 000.  (m 


32.925.1 


Total,  special  i»y. . . 
Total,  hawirdous  duty  pay. 


Total. 


2.911,] 


ice.iM^i 


271,882,1 
380.  soil 


eX2.4M,Hl 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  glaring  omis- 
sion that  should  be  corrected  in  H.R. 
5555.  This  Is  the  fact  that  the  bill  ex- 
cludes hostile  fire  pay'  or  combat  pay. 
Such  pay  was  requested  by  the  Army  and 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  ap- 
proved by  the  administration  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  was  also  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee  which  actu- 
ally studied  this  legislation,  but  it  was 
removed  by  a  close  vote  in  the  full  com- 
mittee. We  should  restore  it  to  this  leg- 
islation before  it  becomes  law. 


Kerr-Miils  It  Welfare  Case  Factory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  HEMPHILL 

OF    SOTJTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  include  therein  an  article 
written  by  our  beloved  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Oltm  D.  Johnston,  for  the 
Senior  Citizens  News,  entitled  "Kerr- 
Mills  Is  Welfare  Case  Factory." 

Mr.  Johnston's  conaments  appeared  in 
the  April  1963,  issue. 

The  article  follows : 

KXRR-MlLLS    Is    WCLTAKX    CASE     FaCTOKT 

(By  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston,  South 
Carolina) 
No  domestic  issue  arose  in  the  last  elec- 
tion wblcb  caused  more  confusion  for  voters 
than  did  hospital  insurance  for  the  age^ 
under  social  security.  The  hospital  insur- 
ance program  was  maligned,  attacked,  dis- 


torted, and  misrepresented  as  no  other  issue 
has  ever  been.  Charges  were  made  that  the 
hospital  Insurance  proposal  would  dictate  to 
the  patient  what  doctor  he  could  use.  This 
is  not  true.  There  are  no  provisions  in  the 
bill  providing  funds  for  payment  of  doctors 
nor  is  there  any  language  telling  a  patient 
what  doctor  to  use.  The  proposal  merely 
provides  Insurance  for  people  66  and  older 
which  pays  for  hospital  and  nursing  type 
care. 

In  South  Carolina  there  are  alx)ut  150.000 
p>eople  65  years  of  age  and  over.  Under  tU»" 
Kerr-MUls  law,  two-thirds  of  the  aged  In 
South  Carolina  are  indigent.  Others  are 
merely  poor.  Indigents  Include  couples  with 
under  $2,000  a  year  Income  an(^  people  liv- 
ing alone  with  under  91.200  a  year  income. 
It  is  because  the  aged  have  such  small  In- 
comes and  such  large  medical  costs  that 
the  King-Anderson  bill  Is  needed,  and  would 
more  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

Some  of  the  literature  put  out  by  Scalpel 
(the  South  Carolina  affiliate  of  the  American 
Medical  Political  Action  Committee) 
charged  that  the  cost  of  the  hospital  In- 
surance proposal  would  double  social  se- 
curity taxes.  The  truth  Is  the  social  security 
taxes  from  employee  and  employer  would 
be  raised  only  one-fourth  of  1  percent  each, 
and  the  base  on  which  he  would  pay  the 
tax  would  be  increased  from  $4,800  to  $5,200. 
This  Increase  In  earnings  base  would  not 
only  pay  toward  hospital  Insurance  but  also 
would  provide  a  very  important  Increase  In 
cash  monthly  benefits  for  many  of  today's 
workers.  In  dollars  and  cents  the  Increase 
to  pay  for  health  Insurance  In  taxes  pro- 
posed would  be  $12  a  year  for  an  employee 
earning  $4,800  and  less  on  smaller  earnings 
The  contributions  for  health  Insurance  can 
be  kept  so  small  because  employers  match 
the  employee  contributions  and  because  the 
contributions  are  made  over  the  40  or  so 
years  of  a  working  lifetime  with  benefits 
being  paid  only  during  the  many  fewer 
years  of  old  age. 

The  King-Anderson  proposal  would  pay 
for  good  care  for  everyone  over  65  partici- 
pating, as  compared  to  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram   In    South    Carolina    which    provided 


benefits  for  only  587  people  last  December. 
Under  Kerr-Mllls  someone  who  works  and 
saves  a  little  Is  told  to  go  elsewhere  for 
medical  assistance.  An  aged  person  with 
life  Insurance  worth  $1,500  gets  no  help. 
A  person  with  savings  of  $600  gets  no  help. 
If  a  man  cashes  In  his  Insurance  and  spendi 
his  savings  to  the  point  where  he  can  gat 
help  under  Kerr-Mllls,  how  long  will  It  bt 
before  he  is  knocking  on  the  door  for  eT«7 
type  of  welfare  relief? 

The  Kerr-MUls  bill  Is  a  factory  for  welfmn 
cases  and  the  King-Anderson  bill  Is  •  pre- 
ventive for  welfare  cases.  The  Klng-Andar- 
son  bin  encourages  people  to  build  up  tMr 
savings  and  pensions  and  attempt  to  work  t 
httle  after  retirement  If  they  can.  Ai  wltk 
any  Insurance  plan,  an  Insured  aged  penoa 
would  automatically  be  qualified  for  beneflti 
If  he  got  sick,  even  If  he  had  some  resouron. 
Working  and  saving  is  what  our  system  de- 
pends upon  and  the  King-Anderson  bin 
works  well  with  this  system. 

It  has  been  charged  that  hospital  Inrar- 
ance  Is  socialism  and  that  supporters  of  medi- 
care want  socialism  Instead  of  democrtcj. 
I  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one  when  It  coOMi 
to  supporting  our  free  enterprise  systen. 
However,  I  can  say  that  there  are  some  who 
are  so  short-sighted  as  to  place  our  tnt 
enterprise  system  In  Jeopardy  by  refuslnf  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  times  with  seoxlbk 
legislation.  The  hospital  Insurance  program 
meets  this  challenge  by  paying  for  the  can 
of  our  aged  without  making  welfare  csmi 
out  of  them.  The  quickest  way  to  a  welfsi* 
state  Is  putting  people  on  the  welfare  rolk. 
and  this  Is  what  Kerr-Mllls  bill  will  do  to 
our  old  people.  The  King-Anderson  bill  ob 
the  other  hand  asks  people  to  contribute,  to 
pay  toward  and  to  earn  their  benefits.  Thst^ 
the  American  way. 

Supporters  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  bill  should 
admit  that  recipients  cannot  go  to  their  ow» 
doctor  but  have  to  go  to  a  clinic  to  get  caro- 
They  should  admit  that  no  care  at  all  la  pro- 
vided for  a  sick  person  at  home,  and  that  no* 
over  forty  days  a  year  of  hospital  care  or 
ninety  days  of  nursing  home  care  is  pro- 
vided. They  should  also  admit  the  »!•< 
have  to  be  investigated  practically  llk«  • 
police  state  where  bank  accounts  are  checked, 


dsooslt  boxes  opened,  life  Insurance  exam- 
med  possibilities  of  employment  looked  into. 
Thev  should  also  admit  thousands  and  thou- 
LnOa  of  dollars  are  wasted  on  these  investi- 
gations, $202,000  m  fiscal  year  1»62— $37  a 

caM. 

In  contrast,  the  King-Anderson  blU  U 
insurance.  It  would  spend  only  3  percent 
of  benefits  on  administration.  If  you  are 
a  member  of  the  program  and  66  you  get  the 
benefits.  Under  this  biU  a  person  applying 
for  bosplUl  Insurance  under  social  security 
toows  be  has  participated  and  paid  from  his 
earnings  and  Is  entitled  to  the  benefits.  The 
only  examination  he  will  have  to  meet  Is  the 
medical  one  when  he   enters  the   hospital. 

I  mtend  to  do  as  I  said  In  my  campaign 
for  reelection,  and  throughout  my  political 
career — to  do  and  to  vote  to  do  what  Is  best 
for  our  State,  our  people,  and  our  Nation. 
On  the  Issue  of  hospital  Insurance  for  the 
aged  under  social  security  versus  the  Kerr- 
Ullls  bill,  I  Intend,  as  In  the  past,  to  sup- 
port and  work  toward  a  hospital  Insurance 
program  for  the  aged  such  as  that  contained 
in  the  King-Anderson  bill. 


Federal  Equality  of  Opportunity  in 
EnployncBt  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    TOkK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  7.  1963 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  the  Congressional  Record 
my  statement  to  the  Oeneral  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  on  the  vital  problem  of 
discrimination  in  employment,  in  which 
I  urged  the  committee  to  take  favorable 
action  on  legislation  under  consideration 
which  would  provide  complete  coverage 
and  assure  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  all  citizens  of  our  country.  My 
statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  General 
SutKommlttee  on  Latmr.  you  have  under 
'consideration  legislation  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination In  employment  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 
I  am  gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  legislation;  In  January  of  this 
year,  I  reintroduced  my  bill — H.R.  330 — a 
"Federal  Equality  of  Opportunity  in  Employ- 
ment Act"  and  I  have  Introduced  such  legis- 
lation ever  since  coming  to  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  civil  rights  and  equality  of 
opportunity  in  employment  are  the  most 
vital  Issues  which  we  face  on  the  homefront 
today,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  signed  100  years  ago,  it  is 
high  time  that  we  stop  being  laggards  and 
that  we  proceed,  with  alacrity,  to  do  the  Job 
that  should  have  been  done  generations  ago. 

The  malicious,  destructive,  dlacrlmlnatory 
practices  which  now  abound  in  all  fields  of 
employment  throughout  our  country,  affect- 
ing millions  of  our  people,  must  be  brought 
to  an  abrupt  halt.  We  must  not  continue  to 
Ignore  the  terrible  degradation  suffered  by 
those  who  are  victims  of  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  ancestry,  for  this  angush  Is  visited 
upon  their  children  and  continues  on  and 
on.  All  hope  Is  killed  in  the  very  young: 
they  know  that  although  they  have  a  high 
degree  of  IntelUgence,  are  ambitious  and  In- 
dustrious, there  is  no  point  in  pursuing 
higher  education  or  looking  for  Jobs  which 
we  commensurate  with  their  abilltiea;  they 
are  not  given  such  Jobs,  they  know  that  they 


will  be  denied  advancements  to  which  they 
are  entitled  in  any  jobs  they  hold,  because 
they  are  of  a  minority  group.  We  must  also 
keep  in  mind  that  discrimination  is  directed 
against  not  only  Negroes,  but  against  Puerto 
Ricans,  Mexicans,  Orientals,  American  In- 
dians, as  well  as  others.  In  our  land. 

The  problems  of  Joblessness  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  go  hand  In  hand,  and  the  evils 
Of  discrimination  are  major  factors  in  mi- 
nority group  Joblessness.  In  one  of  our  most 
sadly  blighted  areas  In  New  York  which  has 
a  predominantly  nonwhlte  population,  the 
percentage  of  high  school  dropouts  by  gradu- 
ation time  runs  from  33  to  60  percent. 
These  young  children  leave  school,  in  most 
Instances,  not  because  their  parents  wish 
them  to  go  to  work,  but  because  their  mo- 
tives have  been  destroyed  and  the  will  to 
advance  deadened  by  the  malignancy  of  dis- 
crimination; the  denial  of  hope  for  equality, 
for  advancement,  and  for  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity has  taken  Its  toll. 

When  discrimination  in  employment  is 
prevalent,  the  blight  spreads  to  all  other 
facets  of  the  community;  Increased  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  crime  result.  Ever-Increas- 
ing taxes  are  Imposed  to  meet  ever-increasing 
welfare  assistance  costs. 

This  is  a  national  problem  and  It  must  be 
solved  by  national  policies  and  laws.  Many 
States  have  already  enacted  fair  employment 
practices  and  laws,  the  great  State  of  New 
York  among  them.  However,  the  problem  is 
so  complex  and  overwhelming  that  Federal 
action  Is  necessary  In  order  to  help  the  100 
million  people  not  now  protected  by  State 
laws,  and  to  meet  other  complexities  of  the 
situation. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  Nation 
to  eliminate  the  treacherous  practices  of  dis- 
crimination in  employment  and  other  fields; 
the  prestige  of  our  Nation  Is  at  stake.  How 
can  we,  in  gtxxl  conscience,  promote  the 
Ideals  of  democracy  throughout  the  world, 
when  such  evil  conditions  flourish  here  at 
home  and  when  so  many  of  our  people  are 
denied  the  rights  guaranteed  them  under  our 
Constitution?  How  can  we  close  our  eyes  to 
the  sickness  of  despair  suffered  by  millions 
of  the  youth  of  our  Nation?  How  long  wUl 
we  continue  to  allow  discrimination  to  un- 
dermine the  foundations  of  our  Government 
and  the  economic  structure  of  ovxr  country? 
Those  who  would  continue  to  impose  dis- 
crimination and  foster  cruel  prejudices  must 
be  saved  from  their  sins  against  humanity; 
we  must  halt  their  evil  ways  which  are  hav- 
ing such  a  dastardly  effect  upon  our  entire 
Nation  and  which  cause  grave  concern  to  all 
right-thinking  Americans  who  deplore  the 
cruelties  Inflicted  upon  their  fellow  man. 

Congress  must  discharge  its  responsibility 
and  pass  strong,  effective  legislation  which 
will  provide  complete  coverage  and  assure 
equal  employment  opportunity  to  all  citizens 
of  our  country. 


criminal  action  is  instituted  instead  of 
an  administrative  one,  the  firm  can 
meanwhile  go  right  on  with  the  same 
racket,  fleecing  new  victims,  imtil  the 
criminal  case  is  finally  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resident  of  Missouri  re- 
cently complained  to  me  that  a  New 
Jersey  firm  offering  to  sell  a  variety  of 
products  by  mail  at  substantial  discount, 
was  continuing  to  solicit  him  for  further 
business  after  he  had  previously  been  de- 
frauded by  the  firm's  failure  to  ship  the 
goods  he  had  ordered  and  paid  for,  and 
after  the  firm  had  already  been  indicted. 

The  firm  was  later  convicted  and  ap- 
parently is  in  bankiTiptcy.  But,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  I  have  on  this  matter 
from  the  Post  Office  Department,  It  had 
continued  its  oi^erations  for  some  months 
after  its  indictment  and  during  that 
period  "losses  were  incurred  by  other 
victims  of  the  scheme." 

AFTKK   AN   INDICTMENT  rO«  POSTAL  TKAXTD 

The  Missourian  who  called  this  matter 
to  my  attention  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

Febsttaxt  21.  1963. 

Deak  Concresswoman  Sitixivan:  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  major  loop- 
hole in  the  postal  laws  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  malls  to  defraud.  Because  of  this 
loophole,  many  constmiers,  including  myself, 
have  l>een  defrauded  by  a  corporation  In 
New  Jersey.     The  Factory  Supply   Co.   sent 

catalogs  showing  merchandise  which 

would  be  sold  at  approximately  wholesale 
prices.  They  insisted  on  payment  in  ad- 
vance. The  company,  however,  did  not  de- 
liver the  merchandise  which  was  ordered  and 
paid  for.  It  has  been  indicted  for  using  the 
malls  to  defraud  and  its  trial,  once  post- 
poned, is  now  coming  up. 

The  most  amazing  thing  is  that  the  com- 
pany still  continues  In  business,  still  con- 
tinues to  defraud  the  consumers,  and  is  try- 
ing to  expand  its  operations.  I  liave  been 
told  that  the  postal  authorities  are  powerless 
under  existing  laws  to  stop  this  firm  or  Its 
officers  from  using  the  malls.  A  short  time 
ago  I  received  another  mailing  from  the 
company.  They  asked  me  to  help  them  get 
more  customers  for  a  fee. 

I  suggest  that  the  postal  laws  be  amended 
so  that  once  a  company  Is  indicted  for  using 
the  malls  to  defraud,  it  and  its  officers  are 
denied  the  use  of  the  mails,  unless  all  funds 
are  Impounded  by  a  Federal  officer  or  court - 
api>olnted  receiver. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Gaps  ia  Postal  Fraud  Laws? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssoTTki 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  7. 1963 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently when  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment moves  administratively  against  a 
firm  or  individual  accused  of  using  the 
mails  for  fraudulent  purposes,  it  can 
obtain  a  court  order  detaining,  for  at 
least  a  temporary  period,  all  mail  ad- 
dressed   to    that    business.    But    if    a 


jj-^  company  subsequkntlt  convicted 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  gentleman 
does  not  live  in  my  district,  or  in  the  St. 
Louis  area,  but  resides  many  miles  away 
in  a  different  part  of  the  State,  I  had 
to  put  his  letter  aside  for  a  week  or  so 
until  the  press  of  work  for  my  own  dis- 
trict eased  a  bit  and  I  had  the  time  to 
pursue  the  point  he  raised  about  the 
need  for  additional  legislation.  Subse- 
quently, I  wrote  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  comments  on  the  gentleman's 
suggestion,  and  received  the  following 
reply  from  the  Department: 

Post  Omc«  Dcpaktmxnt, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  13. 1963. 
Hon.  Leonos  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Concresswoman:  The  Postmaster 
General  has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter 
of  March  7,  1963,  concerning  the  complaint 

of against   Factory   Supply   Co .   of 

Paterson,  N  J.  (19630-F  and  22815-F). 


y 
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We    have    had    previous     correspondence 

from and  he  has  been  advised  oX  the 

status  of  the  case  and  of  our  position  In  the 
matter.  In  the  investigation  of  alleged 
fraudiilent  use  of  the  malls,  our  primary 
purpose  is  to  determine  the  facts  and  pre- 
sent them  to  U.S.  attorneys  for  considera- 
tion of  prosecution.  In  certain  instances, 
where  prosecution  is  not  feasible,  action  Is 
recommended  to  deprive  offenders  further . 
ua«  of  the  mails.  This  is  the  extent  of  our 
authorlty. 

The  evidence  concerning  Factory  Supply 
Co.  was  turned  over  to  the  TT.S.  attorney  In 
the  usual  manner.  Naturally,  as  the  prose- 
cutor, any  further  proceedings  are  in  his 
hands  and  he  decides  what  course  of  action 
should  be  pursued.  In  this  particular  case 
he  obtained  a  grand  Jury  indictment  charg- 
ing mail  fraud,  fraud  by  wire,  illegal  use  of 
fictitious  names,  and  conspiracy.  Trial  be- 
gan at  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  February  12,  1963, 
and  we  have  Just  received  word  that  the 
Jury  returned  a  guilty  verdict  today.  Sen- 
tencing has  been  deferred  to  a  later  date. 

You  may  be  assured  that  every  possible 
effort  is  made  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  rid  the  malls  of  all  unlawful  activity,  and 
your  interest  in  submitting  this  matter  for 
our  attention  is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  B.  Montague. 

Chief  Inspector. 

IS  LEGISLATION   NEEDED? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  then  sent  the  following 
inquiry  to  the  Postmaster  General: 

Mabch  19,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  Edwabo  DAT. 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Department, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mk.  Dat:  Recently  I  sent  you  a  copy 

of  a  letter  from  commenting  on  his 

experience  with  the  Factory  Supply  Com- 
pany and  making  a  suggestion  for  a  change 
in  the  law  to  close  what  he  said  was  a  loop- 
hole. 

I  have  now  received  a  reply  from  the  Chief 
Postal  Inspector,  Mr.  H.  B.  Montague,  re- 
porting on  some  of  the  facts  in  the  Factory 
Sui>ply  Co.  case.  I  had  read  about  the 
guilty  verdict  In  this  case  and  I  congratulate 
the  department  but  I  am  still  interested  in 

the   proposal   made   that   companies 

which  have  been  indicted  or  convicted  for 
vising  the  malls  to  defraud,  be  denied  further 
use  of  the  malls  "unless  all  funds  received 
are  impounded  by  a  Federal  officer  or  court- 
appointed   receiver." 

was.  of  course.  Incensed  over  being 

victimized  by  this  company  but  the  pKJint 
he  raised  In  writing  to  me  was  that  even 
after  the  firm  was  indicted  it  continued  to 
send  out  mailings  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
conspiracy  for  which  they  were  indicted. 
Since  this  is  a  question  of  whether  changes 
are  needed  in  the  postal  laws,  I  am  writing 
to  you  rather  than  to  the  Chief  Inspector. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LeonorK.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sullivan. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Third  District.  Missouri. 

POST    OFFICE    CONSIDKRING    ASKING    FOR 
STKONGEB    LAWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  a  further  re- 
port firom  the  Post  OfBce  Department  on 
this  matter,  dated  April  9,  1963,  from 
the  General  Counsel.  Louis  J.  Doyle,  in- 
dicating that  stronger  laws  may  be  re- 
quested. After  forwarding  this  infor- 
mation to  the  Mlssourlan  who  had 
written  to  me  originally  about  this  case, 
I  requested  his  permission  to  place  all 
of  this  material  before  the  Congress 
through  the  Congressional  Record.    He 


has  asked  that  I  do  not  divulge  his 
name,  and  I  am  complying  with  that 
request.  The  Genenal  Counsel  wrote  me 
as  follows: 

Post  Omcs  Dspaitmknt, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  9.  1963 
Hon.  LxONOB  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB     CoNGRESswoMAN :     TouT     letter     of 
March  10,  1963,  addressed  to  the  Postmaster 

Oeneral,  concerning  the  complaint  of . 

Missouri,  respecting  an  unsatisfactory 


transaction  had  by  him  through  the  mails 
with  the  Factory  Supply  Co.,  Bloomfleld,  N.J., 
l^as  been  referred  to  me  for  attention. 

has  indicated  to  you  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  which  would  require 
the  impounding  of  all  funds  sent  through 
the  mails  to  concerns  whose  promoters  are 
indicted  for  mall  fraud. 

It  appears  that  is  aware  that  the 

promoters  of  the  Factory  Supply  Co.  were 
recently  convicted  of  fraudulent  use  of  the 
mails  in  connection  with  the  scheme  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  victims.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  indictment  in  this  case 
was  returned  on  June  37,  1962,  the  mall 
order  business  continued  for  some  months 
thereafter  and  losses  were  incxirred  by  other 
victims  of  the  scheme.  Between  the  date 
of  the  indictment  and  the  date  of  convic- 
tion, however,  the  business  was  placed  in 
bankruptcy;  its  mall  order  activities  were 
discontinued  at  the  time  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  were  initiated. 

An  indictment  Is  not  a  final  adjudication 
of  the  charges  therein  but  constitutes  simply 
a  charge  that  the  grand  Jury  believes  prob- 
able cause  exists  that  the  law  has  been 
violated.  A  person  indicted  for  mail  fraud 
is  presumed  to  be  Innocent  until  convicted 
after  a  trial.  In  many  Instances  charges  of 
fraud  are  not  established  upon  a  trial.  If 
funds  t>elng  sent  to  such  a  business  were 
Impounded  during  the  time  between  indict- 
ment and  acquittal,  which  often  runs  for 
many  months  and  In  some  instances  over  a 
year,  a  legitimate  business  could  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  suggested  legisla- 
tion. 

Under  39  U.S.C.  4007  provision  is  made  for 
application  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  District 
Court  for  an  order  detaining  for  a  temporary 
period  mall  addressed  to  business  bouses 
against  which  administrative  action  under  39 
U.S.C.  4005  has  been  instituted.  However, 
this  remedy  may  be  followed  only  in  prepara- 
tion for  or  during  the  pendency  of  adminis- 
trative postal  fraud  proceedings  under  39 
U.S.C.  4005.  In  the  Factory  Supply  Co.  case 
the  decision  Vas  reached  by  responsible  offi- 
cials of  the  department  that  the  evidence 
In  this  matter  appropriately  should  be  pre- 
sented for  action  under  relevant  penal  stat- 
utes rather  than  for  consideration  of  pos- 
sible action  under  the  administrative  remedy 
provided  in  39  U.S.C.  4005.  At  the  present 
time  this  department  is  studying  the  pos- 
sibility of  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  its 
administrative  remedy  in  the  suppression  of 
fraudulent  enterprises.  As  you  are  perhaps 
aware,  the  department  does  not  have  power 
to  subpena  witnesses  In  this  type  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  is  often  faced  with  a  difficult 
burden  growing  out  of  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing an  intent  to  deceive  upon  the  part 
of  the  promoter  of  a  particular  enterprise. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  department's 
studies  will  lead  to  the  formulation  of  rec- 
ommendations in  the  near  future  for  leg- 
islative amendment  which  wUl  strengthen 
administrative  remedies  for  the  suppression 
of  fraudulent  enterprises. 

This   Department   appreciates   very    much 

the  interest  expressed  by  you  and  in 

this  matter.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  de- 
partment will  continue  to  exert  every  effort 
to  protect  patrons  of  this  service  from  being 
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victimized  by  the  operation  of  illegal  scheoM. 
through  the  mails.  ^^ 

Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  J.  Dotlr, 
Cteneral  Counsel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  this  incident  In- 
dicates the  need  for  further  leglslaUon 
to  tighten  our  postal  laws  to  protect  the 
public  from  continuing  frauds  committed 
by  persons  or  firms  even  while  they  are 
already  being  prosecuted  is  a  questicm 
I  would  ask  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  consider. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  in  this  particular  case 
would  be  helpful  to  the  committees  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  such  legislation,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  received  permis- 
sion  to  place  this  material  in  the  Coir. 

CRESSIONAL  RECORD. 


Forge  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESB3»TATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  7, 1963 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  John 
LiNosAT,  has  written  an  excellent  review 
of  Neil  MacNeUs  "Forge  of  Democracy: 
the  House  of  Representatives,"  a  highly 
regarded  study  of  this  body. 

Indicative  of  the  tremendous  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Likosat  is  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
their  board  of  editors  placed  his  review 
on  the  front  page  of  their  recent  Simday 
edition.  This  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
pronounced  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  a  great  tribute  to  our  Member 
and  it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  "Trlb"  that 
they  decided  to  place  his  review  in  such 
an  auspicious  position. 

In  this  haiTied  world  of  bombastic  best 
sellers  and  fragmented  reviews,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  LindsatI 
has  managed  to  catch  the  flavor  of  the 
MacNeil  book. 

According  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  John  Lindsay: 

The  constant  problem  of  representative 
government  is  to  And  the  middle  ground 
between  chaoe  at  one  extreme  and  tyranny 
at  the  other.  To  the  freeman.  extrenM 
offer  little  choice.  The  paralysis  of  an  un- 
controllable factionalism  la  no  more  palsts- 
ble  than  the  conformity  imposed  by  an  un- 
restrained majority. 

No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  said  more  in 
shorter  space,  and  we  can  be  proud  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Jomi 
Lindsay,  is  a  Member  of  this  body  at  the 
present  time.  He  can  articulate  the 
great  issues  that  confront  us,  and  he 
can  lead  by  word  and  example.  Let  us 
hope  that  someday  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lindsay]  will  bring  his 
considerable  talent  to  the  task  of  s 
book  on  the  House.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  am  honored  to  place  his  review  in 
the  Record.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than  a 
review,  it  is  an  excellent  essay  in  itself. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
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elude  his  review  from  the   New   York 
Herald  Tribune,  Sunday,  May  5. 

The  article  follows: 
BrrwxcN  CHAOS  and  Tyranny.  The  House 
T-rom  of  Democracy:  The  House  of  Repre- 

rwenUtlves."    by    Nell    MacNeil.     496   pp. 

New  York :  David  McKay  Co.    W.TS ) 

(By  JOHM  V.  LIXIISAT) 

•  No  one  pretends  that  democracy  U  per- 
fect or  allwlee."  Winston  Churchill  once 
remarked.  "Indeed  it  has  been  said  that 
democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  government 
except  all  other  forms  that  have  been  tried 
from  time  to  time." 

The  average  visitor  to  the  galleries  of  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives  is  appalled  at 
lU  appearance  of  disorganized  trivia.  Irrele- 
vance, "bunk"  (the  word  was  coined  in  the 
House),  and  at  the  endless  and  aimless 
comings  and  goings.  To  the  average  poliU- 
cal  •dentist,  the  imperfections  of  the  insti- 
tution are  manifest.  They  stick  out  like 
bumps.  In  fact,  they  are  democracy's  im- 
perfections. 

Congress,  particularly  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, takes  on  different  shapes  and 
colors  according  to  the  viewpoint.  To  the 
executive  branch,  from  the  single  purpose 
movers  in  the  political  echelons,  convinced 
of  the  rectitude  of  their  own  course,  to  the 
gtreams  of  careerists  who  (111  to  brimming 
the  Federal  Establishment  from  9  to  S 
the  bouse  on  the  hiU  Is  a  brooding  omni- 
presence, hostile,  immovable,  incomprehen- 
slve— half  asleep,  yet  ready  to  spring.  The 
executive  branch  spends  10  months  of  the 
year  looking  forward  to  the  2  when  Con- 
gress Is  out  of  town,  and  yet  neither  branch 
can  fimctlon  without  the  other.  They  move 
in  relation  to  each  other;  they  learn  to 
measure  the  distance  between  themselves 
and  to  respect  each  other's  powers.  The 
separation  of  these  powers  becomes  very  real 
and  very  Important  to  the  practitioner. 

To  political  scientists  and  columnists,  the 
House  is  a  slow  crawling  crustacean,  encum- 
bered by  foeslls,  feuds  and  bad  habits.  But 
to  the  late  Sam  Raybum,  member  of  the 
House  for  half  a  century  and  Speaker  for 
a  decades,  the  House  was  "the  highest  thea- 
ter that  anyone  plays  in  upon  this  earth 
today." 

In  the  midst  of  the  current  spate  of  ver- 
blsge  about  the  Congress,  about  its  role  in 
a  modern  world  society,  about  its  habits  and 


practices.  Neil  MacNeil's  book  on  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  as  welcome  as  spring 
after  winter.  Thoroughly  researched,  with 
bibliography  and  index,  MacNeil's  study  of 
this  enormously  complex  Institution  is  a  good 
Journalist's  accurate  report  of  what  the 
House  is  really  ail  about.  The  author,  for 
all  his  familiarity  with  the  House's  imper- 
fections, txB»  a  high  regard,  even  an  affection, 
for  the  Institution.  While  he  knows  that 
real  power  in  the  House  Is  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  group  of  party  elders,  he  is  optimistic 
about  the  House's  ability  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  times.  He  understands  Congress'  anten- 
nae, which  are  more  sensitive  than  many 
people  and  most  political  scientists  think. 
He  is  aware  that,  for  all  its  sluggishness  and 
faults.  Congress  for  almost  two  centuries  has 
made  those  delicate  adjustments  that  have 
enabled  all  Americans  to  live  together  under 
its  rule.  It  is  Indeed  remarkable  that  a 
country  so  young,  diverse  and  energetic  could 
have  progressed  so  far  with  only  one  violent 
upheaval. 

The  constant  problem  of  representative 
government  is  to  find  the  middle  ground 
t>etween  chaos  at  one  extreme  and  tyranny 
at  the  other.  To  the  free  man,  extremes 
offer  little  choice.  The  paralysis  of  an  un- 
controllable factionalism  is  no  more  palatable 
than  the  conformity  Imposed  by  an  unre- 
strained majority.  MacNeil  sees  the  role  of 
the  House  in  holding  the  middle  ground. 
"The  genius  •  •  •  of  the  men  who  estab- 
lished the  American  system  of  government," 
he  writes,  "was  to  devise  •  •  •  government 
In  which  democracy  was  restrained  from  its 
own  excesses.  Here,  singularly,  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  played  a  unique  and 
extraordinary  role." 

By  connecting  events  to  personalities,  the 
author  has  captured  the  high  drama  of  the 
House,  the  moments  when  great  issues  have 
given  rise  to  violent  passions.  For  a  good 
part  of  the  19th  century,  there  was  more 
than  one  way  of  settling  the  matter  at  hand. 
Members  speaking  on  the  floor  under  the 
cloak  of  constitutional  immunity  frequently 
announced  that  they  were  prepared  to  back 
their  words  "here  and  elsewhere," — that  is, 
with  pistols.  MacNeil  gives  a  vivid  account 
of  House  bloodshed  and  of  lesser  forms  of 
brawling  both  on  and  off  the  floor. 

In  more  recent  years,  the  weapons  have 
been  confined  to  verbal  assaults  and  tac- 
tical  use   of  the   parliamentary   rules.     We 


are  reminded  that  the  rttles  are  not  to 
be  slighted.  They  are  foil,  mace,  and  can- 
non in  the  hands  of  exi>ert8.  Based  largely 
on  Jefferson's  manual,  which  in  turn  was 
based  on  the  rules  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  the  rules  have  been  used  by  skill- 
ful Parliamentarians  to  alter  the  course  of 
r history.  It  is  small  wonder  that  some  of  the 
gn-eet«st  House  clashes  have  been  brought  on 
by  changes  In  the  rules  themselves.  The 
names  of  the  antagonists  in  these  encounters 
are  recorded  in  history:  Henry  Clay,  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  Thomas  Reed,  Joe  Cannon, 
George  Norris,  Howard  W.  Smith,  Sam  Ray- 
burn,  Charles  Halleck.  The  author  takes 
us  through  the  back  rooms  during  some  of 
these  struggles;  he  concludes  with  an  inval- 
uable reconstruction  of  the  monumental 
Rules  Committee  battle  of  1961  In  which 
Rayburn  staked  both  his  reputation  and  his 
final  mark  in  history.  The  author  translates 
history  into  living  people  In  his  account  of 
the  two  hundred  years'  war  between  House 
and  Senate,  a  battle  for  supremacy  that  saw 
one  of  its  fiercest  skirmishes  in  the  87th 
Congress,  1961-62. 

If  the  book  is  a  bit  disjointed  and  repe- 
titious, so  is  the  House.  The  works  of  George 
Galloway  apart,  no  outside  account  of  Con- 
gress till  now  has  touched  the  pulse  of  the 
House.  Through  long  personal  contact  in  the 
corridors,  speakers'  lounge  and  press  gallery, 
Neil  MacNeil  has  measured  the  heartbeat 
of  the  place.  He  takes  the  reader  through 
the  back  rooms — Rayburn's  "Board  of  Edu- 
cation," Hallzck's  "clinic" — which  are  pulse 
points  of  the  inner  life,  points  of  Interest 
not  usually  mentioned  by  the  guide  services. 
Repeatedly,  he  refers  to  "the  mood  of  the 
House."  its  "temper,"  "the  mystique  of  the 
House's  inner  life."  As  the  author  clearly 
had  the  respect  of  Rayburn,  Speaker  Sam's 
recorded  observations  ring  true.  "You  can't 
really  say  how  you  lead,"  said  the  man  who 
was  Speaker  tvrlce  as  long  as  any  one  else 
In  history.  "You  feel  your  way,  receptive  to 
those  rolling  waves  of  sentiment.  And  If 
a  man  can't  see  and  hear  and  feel,  why  then, 
of  course,  he's  lost." 

The  study  of  parliamentary  Institutions 
is  the  study  of  man's  unending  struggle  to 
attain  freedom.  Neil  MacNeil's  book  on  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  a  solid 
contribution  to  that  study.  It  is  good  to  have 
it  from  a  man  who  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about. 


SENATE 

Wi:i)NRSi>AY,  M.\Y  8,  196:^ 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lec  Mrr- 
CALF,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  Ood.  beyond  the  circle  of 
whose  brooding  love  we  cannot  drift  in 
this  or  any  other  world :  In  the  glory  and 
vigor  of  yet  a  new  morning  we  lift  our 
heavy-laden  hearts  to  Thee,  as  once 
more  we  set  our  faces  toward  waiting 
tasks  and  toils. 

Through  countless  channels  Thou  dost 
seek  our  lives.  At  msmy  a  door  Thou 
dost  stand  and  knock,  and  call,  if  we 
would  butlieed  the  gentle  accents  of 
Thy  voice.  Give  us  to  know  that  to  that 
paUent  knocking  on  the  outside,  the 
door  can  be  opened  only  from  the  in- 
side by  our  own  hand.  Among  all  the 
strident  voices  of  this  tumultuous  day 


may  we  not  miss  the  still  small  voice 
which  alone — even  in  this  Chamber,  as 
we  listen  to  it — can  change  our  fear  to 
faith  and  our  cowardice  to  courage. 
Above  our  deliberations  here,  and  in 
them,  hearken  to  the  prayers  of  our 
hearts,  when  in  our  highest  moments  we 
forget  ourselves,  and  think  of  Thee.  And 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  strengthens  us 
by  His  grace  shall  be  the  p>ower  and  the 
glory.    Amen. 


Mr.    METCALF    thereupon    took    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
May  6,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Sbnats, 

PXESIOEMT  PBO  TKlCPOaX, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  8,  1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lee  Mttcalt,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Caml  Hatosk, 
President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDiNT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
F>ore  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 
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(For  the  nominations  this  day  re- 
ceived, see  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings,) 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  394)  to  validate  the  home- 
stead entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  138.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  873.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Nevada  to  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  State  of  Nevada 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  74)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Olga  Marie  Ferrer,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions: 

8.  Con.  Res.  6.  Ck)ncurrent  resolution  ac- 
cepting the  statue  of  the  late  John  Burke,  of 
North  Dakota,  and  tendering  thanks  of  Con- 
gress therefor: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  temporary  placement  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  of  a  statue  of  the  late 
John  Burke,  of  North  Dakota,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  ceremonies  incident  thereto: 

S.  Oon.  Res.  8.  Concurrent*  resolution  to 
print  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  statue  of  the  late  John 
Burke,  of  North  Dakota: 

8.  Con.  Res.  9.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
ceremonies  in  the  rotunda  in  connection  with 
the  statue  erf  the  late  Joseph  Ward,  of  South 
Dakota; 

8.  Con.  Res.  10.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
tender  thanks  of  Congress  to  South  Dakota 
for  the  statue  of  Joseph  Ward,  to  be  placed 
in  Statuary  Hall;  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  11.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  aa  a  Senate  document  the  proceedings 
at  the  acceptance  of  the  sUtue  of  Joseph 
Ward,  to  be  placed  in  Statuary  Hall. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H,B.  40.  An  act  to  assist  the  States  to  pro- 
vide additional  faculties  for  reeeurch  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations; 

H.R.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mierz  Krupinski; 

H.R.  1276.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Ann  Super; 

nit.  1332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Rodrigues  Fonseca; 

HJl.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vaghar- 
shag  Hovannes  Daniellan: 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Janet 
Lundle  Parmer; 

HJl.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson; 

HJl.  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Theresa  Lazarus; 

HJl.  1709.  An  act  to  establish  a  Federal 
Commission  on  the  disposition  of  Alcatraz 
Island: 

H.R.  1734.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luba 
Siedleckl  Simon; 

H.R.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Assunta 
DiLeila  Codella; 


H.R.  3072.  An  act  to  assure  payment  of  Just 
compensation  for  the  uae  and  occupancy 
of  certain  lands  on  Kwajalein  and  Dalap 
Islands.  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H Jl.  2073.  An  act  to  place  certain  sub- 
merged lands  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
governments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  purposes: 
H.R.  2726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P 
Wood,  of  Newport  News,  Va.; 

H.R.2751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Jesse  Pranklin  White: 

H.R.  2763.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  title 
of  the  United  States  to  certain  real  property 
In  Modoc  County.  Calif.; 

H.R.  3629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pong 
Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  Chln»; 
H.R.  3887.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accept- 
ance of  donations  of  land  In  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  construction  of  an 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  4152.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addition 
of  certain  donated  lands  to  the  administra- 
tive headquarters  site,  Isle  Royale  National 
Park; 

HJl.  4588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
Umted  States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range.  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes; 

H-R  4773.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leroy 
SmaUenberger,  a  referee  In  bankruptcy: 

HJl.  4965.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  certain 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States; 

HJl.  5175.  An  act  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  certificates  of  citizenship  in  the  Canal 
Zone: 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  Short  Mountain  lock  and  dam  and 
reservoir  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  Robert 
8.  Kerr  lock  and  dam  and  reservoir;  and 

H.J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  limited  to 
per  diem  allowances  and  necessary  transpor- 
tation costs  in  connection  with  travel  outside 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 


May  s 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

H.R.  199.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensaUon  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears; 

H.R.  211.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  children  and  parents  of  deceased 
veterans;  and 

HJl.  214.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  addlUonal 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loes  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords  with  result- 
ing complete  aphonia. 


H.R.  1332.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  u.^. 
Rodrigues  Fonseca:  ^"^ 

H.R.  1366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  v«»h 
shag  Hovannes  Daniellan;  "•««- 

H.R.  1393.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  j.n-. 
Lundle  Farmer;  ""^ 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  R*. 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson;  ^" 

H.R.  1618.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barh.~ 
Theresa  Lazarus;  ""w* 

H  R.  1709.  An  act  to  establish  a  Fed.,., 
commission  on  the  disposition  of  Alc»b^ 
Island:  '-"«i« 

H  R.  1734.  An    act   for   the   relief  of  Lus. 

Siedleckl  Simon:  ** 

H  R.  1736.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AssuBt. 

DlLella  Codella:  "wunt, 

HR    2726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John* 

Wood  of  Newport  News,  Va.: 

HR,  2751.  An    act    for    the    relief   of  ifn 

Jesse  Franklin  White;  ^ 

H  R.  2753.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  tiu«  tf 

the  United  States  to  certain  real  propert*  !■ 

Modoc  County,  Calif.: 

H.R.  3629.  An   act   for   the  relief  of  Pon. 
Yong  Jin  (also  known  as  Pang  Yong  ChiaT 
H.R.  4773.  An  act   for  the  relief  of  Leroi 
SmaUenberger,  a  referee  in  bankruptcy 

H.R.  4965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certsla 
employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  th* 
United  SUtes;  and 

H.R.  5175.  An  act  to  authorize  the  issuanoi 
of  certificates  of  citizenship  In  the  Cuui 
Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarr 
H.R.  2072.  An  act  to  assiu«  payment  of 
Ju«t  compensation  for  the  use  and  occu- 
pancy  of  certain  lands  on  Kwajalein  tat 
Dalap  Islands,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Psciae 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  2073.  An  act  to  place  certain  tu^ 
merged  lands  within  the  JurladlcUon  of  tte 
Oover.iments  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  i«i«Tifc 
and  American  Samoa,  and  for  other  purptMM; 
HJl.  3887.  An  act  to  authorize  the  accsM- 
ance  of  donations  of  land  In  the  State  oi 
North  Carolina  for  the  construcUon  of  ta 
entrance  road  at  Great  Smoky  MounUlM 
National  Park,  and  far  other  purposes; 

H.R.  4162.  An  act  to  authorize  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  donated  lands  to  the  admin- 
istraUve  headquarters  site.  Isle  Royale  Ms- 
tlonal  Park:  and 

H.R.  4588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  tbc 
United  States  at  MoJave  B  Aerial  Ounnery 
Range,  San  Bernardino  County.  Calif.,  lor 
defense  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  82.  Joint  resolution  to  change  the 
name  of  Short  Mountain  lock  and  dam  sad 
reservoir  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  Robert 
S.  Kerr  lock  and  dam  and  reservoir;  to  tb* 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  J.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  Members  of  Congreea  shall  be  limited 
to  per  diem  allowances  and  necessary  trans- 
portation costs  In  connection  with  tnT«l 
outside  the  United  States,  and  for  otbv 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  tad 
Administration. 
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The  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking   and  Ciu:- 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolution 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 


LIMITATION  OP  STATEMENTS  IN 
MORNING  HOUR 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


HJl.  40.  An  act  to  assist  the  SUtes  to  pro- 
vide additional  facilities  for  research  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

HJl.  1206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
miers  Krupinski; 

H.R.  1275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Ann 
Super; 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mawsfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  com- 
mittee and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging; 


rency: 


servers,  who  have  felt  the  need  for  scmaethlng 
beyond  clever  satire  and  nonconstrucUve 
complaint.  One  of  these  is  David  Broder 
who  recognised  In  a  New  York  Times  article 


It  has  been  accurately  remarked  that  "the 
great  executives  have  given  Inspiration  and 
push  to  the  advancement  of  human  society, 
but  it  is  the  legislators  who  have  given 
stablUty  and  continuity  to  that  slow  and 


The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  in-     ^^^  j^j  ^^^  factor  that  u  moet  responsible 
«P<;tiffaUon8  of  the  Committee  on  Gov-     ,op  ^^  deterioration,  if  indeed  there  U  such,     painful  process."    It  is  the  legislator  who 
I^ent  OperaUons;  and  - .^-*..„m_«,.,-.  i^  ♦»,.  *««.  ^  »a-   .<tK«« 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  4  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore' Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


in  the  lawmaking  perfomxance  of  the  legis- 
lature. That  factor  Is  In  Mr.  Broder's  words, 
"simply  that  most  Congressmen  can  no 
longer  afford  to  regard  legislation  as  the 
most  Important  part  of  their  Jobs."  This 
surprising  and  disturbing  development  has 
come  about  as  each  Congress  Member  is 
called  upon  more  and  more  to  help  his  home 
people  exist  with,  benefit  from,  comply  with, 
or  confront,  the  governmental  "colossus." 

"This  function,"  Mr.  Broder  emphasizes, 
"Is  consistently  undervalued  by  critics  of 
Congress  •  •  •  who  fail  to  comprehend  the 
gulf  between  the  constituencies  and  the 
Capitol.  TO  the  average  citizen  preoccupied 
with  his  own  affairs  the  Central  Government 
Is  a  remote  colossus,  Incomprehensible,  al- 
most unap|>roachable,  but  not  safely  Ignored. 
His  link— his  sole  link— with  it  is  his  Con- 


Instltutlonallzes  In  the  torm  of  law.  "those 
measures  which  mark  the  slow  lifting  of 
mankind  up  from  the  rule  of  tooth  and 
claw." 

The  years  have  seen  the  bulk  of  legislative 
creativity  shift  to  the  executive,  and  with 
It  a  substantial  Increase  In  executory  power. 
In  the  large  this  is  unavoidable,  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation  have  Increased  in  num- 
ber and  complexity,  and  our  security  often 
depends  on  the  speed  of  our  respoi^e.  These 
conditions  outline  the  task  that  remains  to 
us  In  this  century;  to  construct  a  govern- 
ment more  powerful  than  all  the  forces  of 
the  world  alined  against  It,  yet  no  greater 
In  dignity  than  the  single  Individual. 

This  Is  a  task  that  will  consume  our 
greatest  devotion  and  our  energies.  The  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  our  free  State  is  not 
the  result  of  chance  circumstance.    It  Is  the 


CRITICISM  OP  CONGRESS— REPLY 
TO  LETTER  FROM  MISS  SUSAN 
SLOAN.  OF  HICKSVILLE.  N.Y, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  very  often  that  I  answer  corre- 
spondence coming  from  outside  of  my     ^^^  „,,^_^„  ,^.„ „  „.„  _,.. 

o»-n  Stote  of  Montana;  but  not  too  long     '^^l^mTn.  "xhe  Con'^essman  'm^t" protect 

ago  a  young  lady  in  grade  school  on  Long     ^Is  district  and  its  people  from  the  mischance     product  of  intricate  and  sophisticated  po- 

Island.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  wrote  "*'""'   *•"'" — ^'—   *^ '  — * 

me  about  a  problem  which  deeply  trou- 
bled her.  She  and  her  classmates  were 
concerned  about  the  nature  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  criticism  of  Congress  which 
had  come  to  their  attention.  She  asked 
for  my  comments  on  this  situation. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  after 
preparing  my  reply  to  this  intelligent 
young  lady.  I  found  that  her  letter  had 
been  misplaced,  for  which  I  was  quite 
sorry  as  it  had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me.  However,  with  the  kind  help  of 
the  office  of  Representative  Otis  G. 
Pnci,  in  whose  district  I  recalled  the 
young  lady  lived.  I  was  put  in  touch  with 
Mr.  W.  S.  Phelan.  superintendent  of 
schools  in  the  Islip.  Long  Island,  area. 
This  most  sympathetic  gentleman 
graciously  undertook  the  herculean  task 
of  finding  the  young  lady  who  had  writ- 
ten the  letter,  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
he  successfully  accomplished.  She  is 
Miss  Susan  Sloan,  of  11  Atlas  Lane,  in 
Hicksville.  Nassau  County,  N.Y.  I  might 
add  that  Miss  Sloan  was  attending  a 
school  entirely  outside  et  Mr.  Phelans 
district,  which  made  his  success  all  the 
more  remarkable. 

I,  therefore,  offer  my  greatest  thanks 
both  to  Mr.  Phelan,  for  his  kind  assist- 
ance, and  to  Miss  Sloan,  for  her  thought- 
ful and  intelligent  letter;  and  I  ask  that 
my  reply  may  be  included  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoiD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
tis  follows: 

Dear  Sttsan  :  The  criticism  of  Congress  is 
generaUy  directed  toward  two  areas.  The 
first  is  directed  toward  the  Individual  Mem- 
ber; the  second  toward  Congreas  aa  a  law- 
making institution.  The  question  that  Is 
ImpUclt  in  all  of  it  is  whether  Congreas  Is 
capable  In  our  times  of  continuing  as  one 
of  the  Nation's  vital   policymaking   bodies. 

Such  criticism  is  not  new.  As  Senator 
Walter  George  wrote  20  years  ago,  "Casti- 
gating Congress  seems  to  have  developed,  of 
late.  Into  a  pernlciotu  national  pastime.  To 
my  mind,  the  thoughtlew  disparagement  of 
Congress  Is  part  of  the  whole  pattern  of 
cynicism  that  many  people  have  adopted 
toward  the  LeglaUture.  The  tendency  Is 
alarming  •  •  •.  Now  is  the  time  for  Amer- 
icans to  value,  rather  than  abuse,  their  demo- 
cratic heritage." 

Portunately.  there  are  those  associated 
with    the    Congress,    as    Members    and    ob- 
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and  mischief  that  almost  inevitably  accc«n- 
pany  bureaucracy's  rather  rigid  way  of  doing 
its  work.  He  must  do  it,  for  his  pe<^Ie  have 
no  one  else  to  look  to." 

In  the  course  of  his  excellent  article,  the 
author  mentions  the  book  "Member  of  the 
House."  written  by  the  late  Clem  Miller, 
Representative  from  California,  until  his 
death  last  fall.  I  know  of  no  better  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  of  a  legislator  than  that 
found  in  this  simple  little  volume.  His  story 
Is  of  12-  and  15-hour  days,  hard  work,  and 
unassuming  dedication  to  the  people  of  his 
district  and  Nation.  It  Is.  I  believe,  a  book 
which  every  person  concerned  about  our 
Government  should  read,  particularly  those 
who  find  little  good  in  Congress  or  in  Con- 
gressmen. It  is  enjoyable  and  Instructive, 
and  cannot  help  but  persuade  the  reader 
to  a  new  and  deserved  respect  for  his  Repre- 
sentatives and  for  the  good  practical  sense 
of  his  form  of  government. 

As  should  be  expected  of  any  180-year-old 
Institution,  however,  certain  customs  and 
procedures,  born  of  a  long-forgotten  need, 
and  grown  inflexible  with  time,  now  threat- 
en to  strangle  the  legislative  processes  which 
gave  them  life.  There  are  undoubtedly 
changes  that  should  be  made  In  the  rales 
and    procedures    that   govern    both    Houses. 

Many  of  these  changes  might  be  effected 
without  unbalancing  the  political  forces 
that  would  otherwise  work  to  prevent  their 
alteration.  The  type  of  suggestions  made  by 
Senator  HtrMPmtET  in  an  article  which  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record,  should  receive  serious 
consideration  iMcause  they  might  very  well 
add  a  great  deal  to  the  productivity  of  all. 

Other  alterations  that  would  affect  the 
present  power  of  the  minority  In  Congress 
will  be  harder  to  come  by.  Minority  views 
and  interests  must  be  absolutely  potent  to 
Inflict  a  fully  proportionate  view  upon  the 
legislative  product,  but  our  organizational 
structure  should  allow,  after  extended  con- 
sideration, the  broad  consensus  of  the  Nation 
to  be  enacted  into  law.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  always  does  this  now. 

These  problems  are  es(>ecially  complex  and 
touch  every  nerve  end  of  d«nocratlc  govern- 
ment. There  Is  not  always  an  obvious  right 
and  wrong,  or  a  clearly  defined  solution  that 
can  be  applied  In  every  case  without  mis- 
givings. Fcx-  this  reason  I  supirart  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  such  aa  hu  been  suggested 
by  distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses. 

I  would  hope  these  efforts  could  take  place 
In  a  more  positive  atmosphere.  Criticism  of 
Congress  Is  a  well-loved  national  pastime,  as 
is  criticism  of  almost  all  our  Institutions  ol 
authority.  No  one  would  have  this  other- 
wise, but  along  with  the  demands  for  change 
should  go  a  realization  of  what  must  be  kept. 


litical  balance,  contrived  by  men  of  g;reat 
wisdom  In  human  affairs,  and  borne  along 
by  men  devoted  to  Its  preservation  above 
their  own  ambitions. 

In  this  goverimiental  mix.  it  is  the  legisla- 
tor who  is  in  dally  conversation  with  the  peo- 
ple of  hU  district  and  State.  He  reads  their 
papers,  he  knows  their  problems;  bis  po- 
litical existence  depends  upon  his  under- 
standing of  their  life.  All  this  Is  brought 
together  in  making  the  Nation's  law.  This 
process  is  the  essence  of  democratic  govern- 
n^ent. 

These  questions  require  consideration  In 
a  diacus&lon  of  the  role  of  Congress.  I  have 
faith  they  will  receive  the  examination  and 
the  tendlng-to  that  they  deserve.  Concerned 
young  people  such  as  yourself  will  see  to 
that  for  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  Mansfuxo. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  article  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1  and 
the  article  by  Mr.  David  S.  Broder. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  7,  19«3J 

To  Move  Concbess  Otrr  or  Its  Ruts:  Amxri- 
CANs  Know  That  That  Bodt  Coulo  Do  a 
Bettek  Job  Thah  It  Does;  a  Sknatok 
OrrxBS  His  View  or  What  Is  Wbong  and 
How  LECiaLAToas  Coitld  Bk  KIade  Moee 
Ettective 

(By  Hvbekt  H.  Humphbkt) 

(Hubert  H.  Humpkrkt,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  serves  on  four  committees. 
Including  one  on  reorganization  of 
Government.) 

Washington. — Sixteen  years  ago,  the 
United  States  held  a  monopoly  of  atomic 
weapons.  Jet  aircraft  were  barely  opera- 
tional. The  space  age  could  be  found  only 
In  science  Action  magazines.  Television 
was  an  8-lnch  Infant  In  electronics  labora- 
tories. The  Nation's  elementary  schools  had 
classrooms  to  spare.  The  cold  war  could  be 
seen  on  the  horizon  only  by  a  handful  of 
political  wise  men.  Europe  was  near  eco- 
nomic collapse,  Africa  was  still  a  continent 
of  colonies  and  Chiang  Kai-shek  still  ruled 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Cuba,  to  most 
Americans,  was  a  plush  and  pleasant  vaca- 
tion spot.     Fidel  Castro  was  a  teenager. 

It  was  16  years  ago  when  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress last  turned  to  the  tedious  task  of 
self-criticism  and  produced  a  major  legis- 
lative reform.  Since  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  Congress  has  changed 
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little.  The  structure  Is  the  same.  The  com- 
mittee lineups  are  almost  Identical.  The 
traditions  are  preserved.  And  the  basic 
attitudes  of  Ck>ngress  toward  Its  own  pre- 
rogatives and  centers  of  power  are  still  tuned 
to  1946  or  the  more  distant  past. 

But  the  needs  ot  the  Nation  and  the  de- 
mands on  Congress  have  multiplied. 

Since  1946  the  Nation's  population  has 
Increased  33  percent.  Its  Government  has 
grown  to  Include  many  more  services  and 
duties.  Its  problems  are  infinitely  more  com- 
plex, and  Its  Involvement  In  world  affairs 
Is  no  longer  fractional  and  irregular  but 
rather  total  and  constant. 

The  essential  problem  of  Congress  today 
Is  simply  that  there  Is  more  to  do  but  only 
the  same  number  of  men  to  do  it.  The 
Members  of  Congress  have  to  find  enough 
time  to  fulfill  their  thousands  of  obligations 
and  to  develop  a  congressional  system  in 
which  they  can  vise  their  time  most 
effectively. 

The  most  pressing  day-to-day  demands 
for  the  time  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
are  not  directly  linked  to  legislative  tasks. 
They  come  from  constituents.  And  the 
constituency  of  a  Member  of  Congress  is  not 
limited  to  his  home  State  or  district.  He 
gives  priority  attention  to  the  people  back 
home,  but  as  a  U.S.  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive, his  constituency  is  the  whole  Nation. 

The  Image  of  a  Member  of  Congress  en- 
gaged In  debate  of  Issues  or  in  study  and 
reflection  on  the  problems  of  the  Nation 
and  freedom  is  accurate  for  only  a  fraction  of 
his  time.  At  any  point  in  his  workday,  the 
Congressman  Is  more  likely  to  be  talking 
about  a  hoiislng  development  with  municipal 
officials,  or  phoning  an  executive  agency  for 
an  answer  to  a  constituent  complaint,  or  dic- 
tating a  letter  to  a  citizen  who  wants  some 
Information  for  his  son's  term  paper  for  a 
school  civics  class. 

Speedy  air  travel,  the  low  cost  of  telegrams, 
or  long-distance  telephone  calls  and  cam- 
paigns to  encourage  citizens  to  "write  your 
Congressman"  have  turned  most  congres- 
sional offices  into  operations  resembling  a 
complex  of  train  station,  post  office,  airline 
terminal,  and  communications  center.  My 
own  experience  may  or  may  not  be  typical, 
but  it  is  significant  of  the  increased  personal 
workload  for  Members  of  Congress. 

In  1949,  I  moved  Into  an  ofllce  of  tour 
rooms.  My  staff  and  I  had  the  use  of  two 
telephone  lines.  An  average  of  60  letters  a 
day  were  received.  Thirty  telephone  calls  a 
day  were  considered  heavy.  A  personal  visit 
to  the  office  by  a  constituent  on  any  day  was 
a  special  event. 

In  1962,  my  office  had  doubled  to  eight 
rooms.  Now,  12  telephone  lines  funnel  an 
average  of  500  calls  into  the  office  each  day, 
and  I  keep  two  private  lines  Just  to  be  swe 
I  will  be  able  to  get  through  the  crowded 
switchboard  to  reach  my  staff.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  personal  visitors,  not  counting 
large  groups  of  students  or  tourists,  come 
Into  the  office  each  day,  about  half  of  them 
constituents  from  my  home  State. 

How  does  the  Member  of  Congress  handle 
this  workload?  He  has  a  staff  to  help,  and 
he  and  his  assistants  work  long  hours  at  a 
fast  pace.  Any  citizen  who  doubts  that  he 
is  getting  an  honest  day  of  work  for  the 
salary  he  pays  his  Congressman  need  only 
walk  by  the  Senate  or  House  office  build- 
ings late  at  night  or  on  weekends.  Most  of 
the  lights  are  biu-ning  through  the  evening 
hours,  and  many  still  shine  after  midnight 
on  any  night  of  the  week. 

Congressmen  do  not  complain  about  the 
demands  on  their  time  for  service  to  con- 
stituents. They  perform  that  service  be- 
cause it  is  their  Job,  because  it  Is  vital  for 
their  political  survival,  and  because  they 
know  that  the  Individual  citizen  with  a 
need,  complaint  or  idea  cannot  even  hope 
to  dent  the  siirface  of  big  governmsnt  unless 
he  works  through  his  elected  representative. 


But  Members  of  Congrees  do  ccroplaln 
often  that  they  have  little  time  to  perform 
their  duties  as  legislators.  This  la  perhaps 
the  central,  general  problem  and  defect  of 
Congress  today:  The  Inability  of  CongreM- 
men  to  find  the  time  to  Inform  themselves 
of  the  issues  they  face,  to  give  their  best 
talents  to  committee  assignments,  and  to 
legislate  responsibly. 

The  day  U  long  gone  when  a  Member  of 
Congress  could  be  satisfied  with  mastery 
over  two  or  three  limited,  precise  subjects 
and  follow  a  policy  of  voting  the  party  line 
on  other  issues.  Today,  the  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman is  expected  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  hundreds  of  different  subjects 
and  issues,  from  agricultural  eeonomlcs  in 
Minnesota  to  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  in  Bollva,  from  Federal  housing  needs  in 
New  York  to  Soviet  strategy  in  the  Middle 
East,  from  a  fiood  control  project  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  merits  of  a  man-on-the-moon 
spaceship  projects. 

The  complexities  and  variety  of  issues 
which  Members  of  Congress  must  master  wlU 
continue  to  increase  in  an  age  of  nuclear 
power,  scientific  advances,  fast-changing 
social  patterns,  and  international  Involve- 
ment and  leadership  by  the  United  States. 
The  pattern  is  already  evident:  At  the  time 
of  the  last  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
the  79th  Congress  (1946  and  1946)  Initiated 
12.656  bills  or  resolutions.  The  87th  Congress 
(1961  and  1962)  Initiated  20,316  bills  or  reso- 
lutions, a  60-percent  Increase  in  the  con- 
gressional workload. 

Most  of  these  measures  were  relatively 
routine,  but  each  took  some  Ume  from  Con- 
gress In  general  and  individual  Members  In 
particular. 

There  has  been  a  comparable  increase  in 
the  flow  of  major,  controversial,  and  thus 
time-consuming  legislative  proposals.  iVa- 
dltlonally,  the  average  congressional  session 
has  seriously  considered  and  attempted  to 
hammer  out  one  major  new  program  or  re- 
form In  a  single  year.  The  2d  session  of 
the  87th  Congress  last  year  made  a  serious 
effort  on  many  major  legislative  programs, 
including  the  trade  bill,  tax  reform,  social 
seciu-lty  financing  of  health  Insurance,  au- 
thorization to  purchase  United  Nations 
bonds,  and  the  Communications  Satellite 
Act. 

A  realisUc  accounting  by  the  White  House 
concluded  that  the  87th  Congress  approved, 
and  the  President  signed  into  law,  73  major 
legislative  proposals.  The  83d  Congress, 
representing  the  first  2  years  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration,  api»-oved  29  major 
legislative  jw^posals.  The  87th  Congress  of 
1961  and  1962  approved  a  total  of  more  than 
1,000  public  bUls.  The  83d  Congress  of 
1963  and  1954  approved  about  half  that 
number. 

These  flgvu-es  are  not  mentioned  to  play  a 
scat  of  partisan  numbers  game,  but  rather 
to  emphasize  the  increased  legislative  work- 
load of  Congress  and  lU  Members. 

The  result  of  that  heavy  workload,  in 
1962,  was  one  of  the  longest  peacetime  ses- 
sions of  Congress  in  history.  Congress  met 
continually  from  early  January  to  mid- 
October.  In  the  final  month,  a  few  old- 
timers  on  Capitol  Hill  grew  frustrated 
enough  to  look  back  fondly  on  the  year  1923. 
when  Warren  Harding  was  President  and 
the  Congress  convened  in  March  Just  long 
enough  to  recess  until  December. 

But  even  9-  or  10-month  congressional 
sessions  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  In- 
dividual Senator  or  Congressman  who  must 
find  the  time  to  Inform  himself  about  the 
legislative  issues  he  faces. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  are  dedicated 
and  conscientious  legislators  and  public 
servants,  aware  of  the  power  they  hold  over 
the  dollars  and  destiny  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  so  many  others  throughout  the 
world.  If  they  are  given  extra  Ume.  or 
rather    freed    from    unnecessarily    time    con- 
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Burning  duties,  they  will  spend  most  oi  .. 
tackling  the  huge  task  of  Informing  thl,^. 

Several  steps  can  be  taken  to  give  th^ 
that  extra  time.  These  are  not  the  ftS 
answers  to  the  time  problem  of  Memh*rir!l 
Congress,  but  they  would  help.  ^^  " 

First,  more  Joint  meetings  of  congrsMiat 
al  committees.  A  leglslauve  quesUoniL 
volvlng  disarmament  and  arms  control,  fa! 
example,  normally  requires  consideration  iSI 
the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  ServkZ 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ro^ 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  EdmT 
Joint  meeUngs  would  save  the  time  ofUsS. 
hers  serving  on  more  than  one  of  these  omT 
mlttees.  ^™' 

Second,  more  standing  Joint  committees Im. 
eluding  Members  of  both  the  House  and  tim 
Senate.  Such  committees  would  save  nw^ 
particularly  toward  the  end  of  each  conem. 
slonal  session,  by  paving  the  way  to  spsadte 
conference  agreemenU  between  the  Senats 
and  the  House  on  controversial  Issues. 

Third,  more  efficient  scheduling  of  y^ 
workdays  of  Congress.  Certain  days  cotM 
be  scheduled  speclflcaUy  for  floor  debate  sad 
action  by  the  full  House  or  Senate  Othar 
days  could  be  restricted  exclusively  for  hesr- 
Ings  and  action  by  the  congressional  ooui* 
mlttees. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  session  tbt 
full  House  or  Senate  would  meet  only  a  ft* 
days  each  week.  As  committees  comidets« 
their  action  in  the  later  months  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  Senate  and  House  would  meet  men 
often.  ThU  pattern  would  save  time  for 
Members,  and  end  the  absurd  necessity  of 
Members  literally  running  from  conunlttss 
room  to  Senate  or  House  Chamber  when  l». 
sues  in  which  they  are  Involved  are  up  for 
action  at  different  places  at  the  same  time 

Fourth,  modification  of  the  morning  how 
In  the  Senate,  In  which  Members  read  mis- 
cellaneous speeches  of  marginal  or  undstsd 
ImporUnce  and  insert  various  articles  into 
the  CoNOxxssiONAi.  Recoko.  Instead  Msn- 
bers  would  be  permitted  to  send  their  man- 
ing  hour  speeches  and  arUclee  to  the  dark 
for  insertion  in  the  Rxcoao,  without  taklns 
their  own  time  and  the  time  of  other  Sens- 
tors   to  read    them   word    for   word. 

Fifth,  a  requirement  in  the  Senate  that 
Members  restrict  their  remarks  to  the  iasu* 
formally  listed  as  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  a  debate  over  agricultural  program 
for  example,  a  Senator  would  not  be  abis 
to  spend  an  hour  discussing  a  totally  i 

related  subject.     This  rule  of  germane? 

now  applies  only  to  debate  In  the  HoUse  of 
Representatives. 

Sixth,  a  summer  recess  of  Congress  of  at 
least  3  weeks.  This  would  take  time  away 
from  legislative  duties,  but  ultimately.  I  aa 
convinced,  would  save  time.  The  Immedi- 
ate value  would  be  the  opportunity  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  spend  some  time 
with  families  and  constituents  in  a  period 
(June  or  July)  when  schools  are  closed  and 
citizens  are  not  tied  at  home  because  of 
weather. 

The  Indirect  value  would  be  the  change  of 
pace  and  rest  such  a  recess  would  give  to 
each  Member.  He  would  return  for  tbt 
final  busy  weeks  of  the  session  refreshed  for 
more  efficient  performance  of  his  leglslstlft 
duties.  Congressmen  are  human  beti^; 
they  get  tired  and  their  nerves  can  be- 
come frayed  from  long  months  of  pressure 
and  hard  work.  A  summer  recess  would 
probably  reduce  the  inevitable  tensions  and 
bickering  so  common  in  the  final  weeks  ot 
congressional  sessions. 

Seventh,  modification  and  adoption  of  the 
British  question  i>erlod.  In  which  adminis- 
tration leaders  would  report  on  and  answer 
questions  of  general  ImporUnce  before  tbt 
full  Senate  and  House.  This  would  save 
time,  help  to  keep  Members  of  Congress  bet- 
ter Informed  on  administration  programs 
and    policy   and   sustain   the   necessary   fre- 
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ouent  contact  Ijetween  the  executive  and 
tefrialatlve  branches  of  Oovernment. 
^Thls  final  suggestion,  and  some  ot  the 
Others,  would  have  a  valuable  side  effect;  it 
irould  save  the  time  of  hlfh  administration 
leadftrs  who  have  their  own  crucial  prob- 
lems at  too  many  duties  for  too  few  hours. 
It  Is  not  unusual  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
^nd  ths  Secretary  of  Defense  and  other 
Cabinet  officers  to  give  basically  the  same 
taatlmony  and  answer  basically  the  same 
Questions  for  several  different  congressional 
committees.  The  Secretary  of  SUte,  for  ex- 
ample, might  be  called  early  In  the  session 
to  outline  the  foreign  aid  program,  in- 
cluding military  aid.  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  will  then  re- 
peat the  same  testimony  to  the  Senate 
armed  Services  Committee,  and  again  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  result,  I  believe,  Is  an  excessive  de- 
mand on  the  time  of  theae  officials.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  made  54  personal 
appearances  before  congressional  committees 
during  the  87th  Congress,  29  In  1961  and  25 
In  1962.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  spent  a  total  of  203  hours  before 
congressional  conmilttees  during  the  87th 
Congress.  88.74  in  1961  and  114.25  In  1962. 

Standing  Joint  committees,  more  Joint 
meetings  of  committees,  and  a  question 
period  for  the  full  House  or  Senate  would 
save  the  time  of  Congressmen  and  these  high 
offlclals,  and  serve  to  Inform  all  Meml>er8  of 
Congress  more  thoroughly. 

Another  congressional  defect  which  tends 
to  waste  time,  and  to  cause  confusion  and 
occasional  conflict  l>etween  Members,  rests 
with  the  Uneup  of  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees. New  problems  and  programs  created 
by  a  world  transformed  by  nuclear  power 
and  the  space  age  are  being  handled  by  a 
congressional  committee  system  which  has 
changed  little  In  60  years. 

There  were  2  weeks  of  confusion  following 
introduction  of  my  bill  In  1961  to  establish 
a  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  This  measure  was  first  assigned  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  then 
switched  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  then  back  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  At  one  point.  It  almost 
went  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
(The  bill  finally  remained  with  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, was  approved,  and  signed  into  law.) 

The  Communications  Satellite  Act  bounced 
from  committee  to  committee  before  It  was 
finally  processed  and  sent  to  the  fioor  last 
year.  At  one  time  or  another,  this  bill  In- 
volved the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  Oovernment  Operations  Committee, 
the  Space  and  Astronautics  Committee,  and, 
of  course,  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Is  a  more  up-to-date  committee  lineup, 
responsive  to  modern  problems  and  modern 
opportunities,  needed?  I  believe  it  is,  and 
that  a  thorough  review  of  the  present  com- 
mittee and  subconunlttee  lineups  and  Jxu-ls- 
dlctions  Is  necessary. 

That  review  would  be  one  of  the  prime  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  which  would  be 
established  by  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Cuuuc.  Democrat,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  31  other  Senators  representing 
both  parties.  A  companion  measure  in  the 
House  agrees  that  this  committee  of  seven 
Senators  and  seven  Representatives  shotild 
conduct  a  complete  review,  the  first  since 
1946,  of  Congress  and  produce  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  Its  Improvement. 

I  expect  this  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganlaatlon  of  Congress  to  b«  eeUblLshed. 
lu  work  will  be  one  of  the  most  significant 
efforU  of  the  88th  Congress.  And  lU  taak 
wUl  be  difficult,  because  there  is  little  |>opu- 
lar  Interest  or  direct  political  advantage  In 
the  tedious  effort  for  procedural  reform  with- 
in  Congress. 

But  the  American  people  want  good  gov- 
ernment,   and    senae    that    the    legislative 


branch  has  not  been  performing  its  functions 
with  the  order  and  effectiveness  the  Nation 
deserves.  The  waning  weeks  of  the  87th 
Congress  Included  fights  over  such  petty 
Issues  as  what  room  the  Appropriations  Con- 
ference Coonmittee  should  meet  in,  and  long 
delays  over  minor  details  of  legislation. 

Displays  of  bickering  and  pettiness  tend  to 
obscure  the  real  record  of  achievement  writ- 
ten by  recent  Congresses  and  to  diminish  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  their 
own  representative  government.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  need  in  Congress  today  is  not  so 
much  for  studies,  procedural  changes,  and 
committee  modernization.  It  may  rather  be 
a  more  thoroughly  responsive  attitude  by 
Members  of  Congress,  who  need  to  realize 
that  the  rules  and  traditions  of  Capitol  Hill 
are  not  sacred,  and  that  the  national  interest 
and  public  service  are  more  important  than 
individual  or  committee  powers  and  prcrog.n- 
tlves. 

POBTRAIT    or    A    TYPICAL    CONGRESSMAN 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Washington. — If  Congress  Is.  as  Its  critics 
say,  a  sickly  institution,  then  those  who  run 
for  Congress  presumably  have  no  objections 
to  catching  some  sort  of  Capitol  fever.  About 
900  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  seeking  the  435 
House  and  39  Senate  seats  available  this 
November — a  record  number.  And  for  what? 
For  the  honor  of  serving  in  a  body  whose 
reputation  with  its  critics  haj  rarely  been 
lower? 

In  order  to  know  what  lures  these  men 
and  women  to  Congressional  service — why  an 
Institution  that  has  been  pronounced  a  fail- 
ure by  its  critics  shovUd  exert  such  magnet- 
Ism  across  the  land — we  must  understand 
the  nature  of  the  office  Itself. 

What  Is  a  Congressman,  really?  Is  he 
legislator  or  errand  boy.  an  ambassador  from 
his  State  or  district  or  an  officer  of  the 
National  Government?  By  what  standards 
should  he  be  Judged?  The  chances  are  these 
questions  will  be  raised  in  few  of  the  current 
campaigns.  And  yet  one  cannot  shake  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  overdue  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  burden  of  this  article  is  that  the  Con- 
gressman Is  a  most  mlsundo^tood  creature. 
He  is  not  one  man,  as  the  critics  would  have 
it,  but  three.  He  Is  a  legislator  for  the 
Nation;  he  is  a  mediator  between  his  district 
and  the  Central  Government;  and  he  is  a 
teacher  of  his  people.  His  performance  in 
his  three  roles  varies.  In  the  first,  he  is  ade- 
quate; in  the  second,  excellent;  and  In  the 
third,  deficient. 

But  before  puUlng  him  apart  this  way,  let 
us  see  him  whole,  as  he  is  In  life. 

The  typical  Congressman  is  an  unbashful, 
churchgolng  fellow  of  62,  a  veteran  and  a 
college  graduate.  He  has  noade  his  living 
as  a  lawyer  or  businessman  and  has  learned 
something  of  the  management  of  human 
affairs.  He  also  has  behind  him  some  years 
In  public  office — as  a  prosecutor  perhaps,  or 
as  a  mayor  or  a  State  assemblyman.  He  Is, 
in  all  likelihood,  a  man  of  above-average 
sensitivity,  stamina,  ambition,  and  acxunen. 

This  bears  imporUntly  on  the  Ccmgress- 
man's  performance  in  his  first  role,  as  a 
national  legislator.  The  critics  of  Congress 
sometimes  talk  as  though  Ignorance,  In- 
difference and  Ineritia  are  so  inbred  in  Sen- 
ators and  Representa Uves  that  they  are  lit- 
eraUy  lncap>able  of  writing  good  legislation. 

The  contrary  seems  closer  to  the  truth. 
Most  Congressmen  are  far  ahead  of  their 
constituencies,  both  In  sensing  national 
problems  as  they  arise  and  In  understanding 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  ckf  proposed 
solutions. 

It  la  not  Just  accident  that  the  average 
Congressman  Is  better  informed  than  almost 
any  of  his  voters.  He  has  to  be,  for  in  the 
Washington  arena  knowledge  Is  power, 
whether  the  struggle  concerns  the  tax  code? 


the  merits  of  rival  weapons  systems  or  the 
mechanisms  of  the  farm  program. 

Because  he  Is  a  decisionmaker,  the  Con- 
gressman is  the  beneficiary  of  a  constant 
flow  of  information  and  Instruction  from 
committee  staff  members,  from  his  col- 
leagues, from  the  administration  and  from 
representatives  of  Interest  groups.  Even 
the  dullest  Senator  or  Representative  cannot 
fall  to  learn  something  from  this  process 
and  most  of  them  learn  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  little. 

Is  the  probleki,  then,  that  the  mechanisms 
of  Congress  will  not  enable  Its  Members  to 
put  their  knowledge  to  work?  Lately,  it 
has  become  fashionable  to  suggest  that  this 
is  the  answer.  The  seniority  system  must  be 
abolished,  It  Is  said.  Committees  must  be 
curbed,  or  perhaps  strengthened.  Debate 
must  be  curtailed,  or  perhaps  extended. 
The  leadership  must  be  broadened,  or  made 
more  responsive,  or  something. 

The  i>ertinent  point  about  these  criticisms 
Is  not  that  they  are  Irrelevant  but  that  they 
are  not  new.  The  conflict-of-interest  prob- 
lem, so  much  discussed  recently,  was  not 
unfamiliar  to  Daniel  Webster.  The  struggle 
between  the  party  leadership  in  each  House 
and  the  committee  chairmen  is  routine,  not 
novel.  Congress  operates  now  very  much  as 
it  has  throughout  its  history. 

What  has  changed  is  the  amount  of  time, 
energy,  and  brains  Congressmen  can  devote 
to  the  tasks  of  devising  legislation  and  over- 
coming the  built-in  obstacles  to  its  enact- 
ment. The  main  reason,  I  suggest,  that 
Congress  does  not  legislate  better  is  simply 
that  most  Congressmen  can.  no  longer  afford 
to  regard  legislation  as  the  most  important 
part  of  their  Jobs. 

Indeed,  many  of  them  find  it  very  difficult 
to  sandwich  legislative  work  into  the  busy 
schedule  of  what  they  describe — cdrrectly — 
as  their  more  Important  functions.  These 
functions  relate  to  their  second  role,  as 
mediators  between  their  districts  and  the 
Central  Government,  and  we  will  examine 
in  a  moment  why  the  burdens  they  carry  in 
this  area  have  increased  so  in  recent  years. 

But  first  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  conflict  between  ths  Congressman 
as  national  legislator  and  the  Congressman 
as  agent  for  his  district  is  not  Just  a  theoreti- 
cal struggle. 

The  practical  problem  the  Congressman 
faces  is  well  described  by  Representative 
Clxm  Milxee,  a  California  Democrat,  in  his 
revealing  little  bocA  about  the  realities  of 
congressional  life.  Just  published  under  the 
title,  "Member  of  the  House." 

In  one  c^  the  letters  comprising  the  vol- 
ume, he  explains  to  his  friends  at  home  that 
most  of  the  vital  decisions  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  are  made  on  teller  votes,  with  the  op- 
ponents and  supporters  of  f^^  bill  or  amend- 
ment passing  up  the  aisle  between  counters 
to  indicate  their  stand.  Mr.  Mitxca  reports, 
accurately,  that  "at  least  150  Members  can 
be  counted  on  to  be  absent  from  any  teller 
vote. 

"What  is  It  that  happens  to  these  Members 
of  Congress?"  he  asks.  "Presumably  they 
were  elected  for  this  very  taak  above  ail 
others:  to  be  in  the  Chamber,  to  vote. 

"The  fact  is  that  this  objective  is  blurred 
with  time  suid  circ\imstance.  What  is  of 
overrldiixg  significance  gives  way  to  what  is 
immediate.  The  competing  interests,  the 
endless  details  of  congressional  routine,  take 
hold. 

"Members  are  called  to  the  floor  •  •  •  as 
the  afternoon's  debate  begins  •  •  *.  Most 
stay  for  awhile  listening  and  Chatting. 
Then,  inevitably,  the  drift  begins.  Pages 
hurry  up  and  down  the  aisles  with  sheaves 
of  messages. 

"Gradually  [the  Congressman]  is  caught 
up  in  the  inescaiMibIs  workaday  world  of 
Congress.  Almost  without  Tolltion,  he  finds 
himself  back  in  his  office,  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  mall.  Interviewing  and  being  Inter- 
viewed by  streams  of  callers.    Now  he  is  too 
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far  away  to  get  back  to  ttae  floor  for  a  teller 
vote. 

"Once  away  from  the  Chamber,  he  is  far 
away.  The  urgency,  the  Insistence,  la  gone. 
A  million  words  of  testimony,  the  results  of 
a  thousand  patient  meetings  may  be  going 
down  the  drain.  But  It  Is  another  world 
from  the  congressional  ofllce." 

The  conflict  between  these  two  worlds  has 
another  dhnenslon,  because  It  is  also  a  con- 
flict between  pleasure  and  duty.  Most  Con- 
gressmen find  the  pleasures  of  their  work  lie 
mainly  in  the  legislative  world.  In  the  per- 
sonal relationships  between  competitors  and 
cohorts  in  the  insiders'  world  of  Washington 
influentials,  a  world  where  strength  and 
shrewdness,  wit  and  will  are  savored  as  much 
as  wealth  in  Dallas. 

But  pleasiirable  as  his  life  in  the  Insiders' 
world  may  be  for  the  Congressman,  his  Job 
security  and  his  political  future  depend 
chiefly  on  how  well  he  serves  the  residents 
of  the  outsiders'  world — the  people  of  his 
State  or  district.  Cultivating  his  relation- 
ship with  them  must  be  given  first  priority, 
no  matter  what  his  personal  tastes  dictate 
and  no  matter  what  the  critics  of  Congress 
may  think. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  a  man's  legislative 
work  is  commonly  a  matter  of  indUTerence — 
if  not  outright  suspicion — for  his  constit- 
uents. What  can  hwrt  politically  is  the 
charge  that  he  has  failed  to  look  after  his 
district.  Neglect  of  correspondence,  of  con- 
stituent services  or  of  vital  local  needs  lies 
behind  the  defeat  of  a  vast  majority  of  those 
few  in  Congress  who  fall  of  reelection. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  first  move  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator  J.  W.  Fttl- 
BBiGBT,  made  in  preparation  for  his  current 
campaign  in  Arkansas  was  to  turn  over  lead- 
ership of  his  conunlttee  for  the  year  to  the 
next  senior  Democrat,  Senator  John  Spark- 
man  of  Alabama  (whose  term  does  not  expire 
until  1B67).  Rice,  cotton,  and  flood  control 
projects  are  safer  concerns  for  a  man  seeking 
reelection  than  XJJJ.  bonds  or  foreign  aid. 

There  is  no  sense  mourning  the  fact  that 
the  Congressman's  constituent-service  role  is 
interfering  ever  increasingly  with  his  work 
as  a  legislator.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
■  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
society  and  Government  in  the  past  176 
years. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  knew  the  conflict 
would  exist,  but  they  misjudged  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem.  In  Federalist  Paper 
No.  56,  Madison  recognized  that  the  Con- 
gressman "ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
interests  and  circumstances  of  his  con- 
stituents." But  In  a  simple  society  under  a 
government  of  limited  powers,  this  require- 
ment, he  believed,  could  easily  be  met. 

"This  principle,"  he  argued,  "can  extend 
no  further  than  to  those  circumstances  and 
Interests  to  which  the  authority  and  care 
of  the  Representative  relate.  An  Ignorance 
of  a  variety  of  minute  and  particular  objects, 
which  do  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  leg- 
islation, is  consistent  with  every  attribute 
necessary  to  a  due  performance  of  the  legis- 
lative trust." 

The  increase  in  our  population,  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  oiur  economy  and  the  pro- 
liferation of  government  functions  have  made 
it  far  more  biu^ensome  than  Madison  ever 
dreamed  for  the  Congressman  to  define  and 
defend  "the  interests  and  circimistances  of 
his  constituents" — to  serve  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween them  and  their  Government.  This 
function  is  consistently  undervalued  by  crit- 
ics of  Congress,  particularly  those  who  are 
Washington -based,  who  fall  to  comprehend 
the  gulf  between  the  constituencies  and  the 
Capital. 

To  the  average  citizen  preoccupied  with 
his  own  affairs,  the  Central  Government  Is  a 
remote  coloasus,  incomprehensible,  almost 
unapproachable,  but  not  safely  Ignored.  His 
link — his  sole  link — with  it  Is  his  Congress- 
man. 


The  Congressman  must  protect  his  district 
and  its  people  from  the  mischance  and  mis- 
chief that  almost  inevitably  accompany 
bureaucracy's  rather  rigid  way  of  doing  its 
work.  He  miist  do  it,  for  his  people  have  no 
one  else  to  look  to.  Because  the  work  is 
essential  and  unavoidable,  most  Congress- 
men have  become  very  proficient  at  the  task. 
And  that  is  the  main  reason  why,  in  recent 
elections,  less  than  1  incumbent  in  10  seek- 
ing reelection  has  been  denied  another  term. 
But  the  Congressman's  position  as  the 
middleman  between  his  district  and  the 
central  Oovernment  Imposes  another  duty 
on  him — one  which  he  meets  less  adequately. 
I  refer  now  to  his  third  major  role — not  as 
legislator,  not  as  a  broker — but  as  a  teacher, 
an  educator  and  a  shap>er  of  opinion  back 
home. 

To  some  it  will  seem  strange  to  charge  the 
Congressman  with  this  responsibility.  It  has 
become  customary  to  say  that  the  President 
has  the  Job  of  telling  the  people  where  the 
country  stands  and' what  it  needs  to  do.  He 
does.  President  Kennedy  has  been  criticized 
for  failing  to  do  this  sufficiently,  and  so  were 
his  predecessors.  The  inescapable  fact  is 
that  all  our  Presidents  for  the  last  quarter 
century  have  been  preoccupied  with  foreign 
affairs.  Most  of  their  speeches  have  sought 
public  understanding  of  our  responsibilities 
in  that  area. 

Domestic  affairs  have  been  left  largely  to 
Congress.  If  domestic  needs  are  unmet — as 
many  believe — the  blame  must  rest  on  the 
Congressmen  for  failing  to  bring  their  people 
to  an  understanding  of  the  programs  re- 
quired. 

How  can  Congress  do  this  Job?  One  of  the 
most  effective  devices  Is  the  public  hearing. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  way  in  which  the 
1959-60  revision  of  the  labor  law  came  about. 

A  Senate  cconmittee  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings that  gave  the  public  dramatic  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  criminal  infiltration  Into 
labor  unions.  Another  conunlttee  drafted 
renudlal  legislation.  The  topic  was  discussed 
in  the  districts  by  virtually  every  member  of 
Congress.  Only  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
debate  did  the  President  Join  the  dialog,  and 
then  his  intervention  was  of  marginal  in- 
fluence.    It  was  a  congressional  project. 

"The  Job  of  a  Congrewman,"  Representa- 
tive Mnxn  says  in  his  book,  "in  major  degree 
is  conmiunicating — maklrig  our  political 
world  understandable." 

Congressmen  conununicate  through  their 
newsletters  and  radio  and  television  reports 
to  their  districts;  through  the  frequent 
speeches  they  make  to  civic  and  political 
groups  at  home;  and  through  their  innumer- 
able conversations  with  individual  constitu- 
ents. 

But  how  well  do  they  communicate?  Too 
often,  I  am  afraid,  the  same  Congressman 
who  will  tell  a  bureaucrat  bluntly  and  hon- 
estly how  a  proposed  policy  would  affect  his 
constituents  will  equivocate  and  hesitate  be- 
fore giving  his  constituents  the  blunt  truth 
about  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  in  the 
national   interest. 

Nothing  is  more  important  to  our  de- 
mocracy than  the  kind  of  information  our 
Congressmen  spread.  The  operations  of  the 
representative  system  enable  the  vast  major- 
ity of  these  men  to  stay  in  ofllce  as  long  as 
they  wish.  Do  they  use  their  time  prepar- 
ing their  constituents  to  c<^>e  with  the  world 
as  it  is,  or  do  they  conceal  the  world  from 
them?  That  is  the  crucial  question  about 
this  year's  election,  as  about  every  congres- 
sional election. 

Will  the  midwestern  conservative  who  is 
certain  to  be  back  fen:  another  term  give 
his  constituents  the  old  line  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget  first  and  then  cutting  taxes? 
Or  will  he  help  them  try  to  understand 
that  our  present  tax  structure  1b  keeping 
us  from  balancing  the  budget  and  achieving 
a  lot  of  other  econcMnlc  goals  as  well? 
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Will  the  eastern  liberal  from  %  ^fc. 
gerrymandered  district  go  back  to  his  ySj 
with  the  same  shopworn  promise  about  b!? 
Ing  a  massive  ald-to-educatlon  bill?  c>«H 
he  tell  them  what  be  knows  to  be  t»I? 
that  those  sincerely  interested  in  h^SH 
education  must  define  the  goals  and  iS5 
the  scope  of  the  program  much  more  strw 
ly  than  they  have  In  the  past  in  ord*^ 
meet  the  legitimate  objections  of  thowww? 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  fear  the  Ua^ 
of  massive  Federal  aid?  •—!•■« 

Too  frequently  in  Washington  one  haan 
Congressman  say,  "I  xmderstand  thsa^ 
for  this,  but  my  people  back  home  don'tT 
I  won't  vote  for  it."  That  may  b«  tcoibL 
able  as  an  excuse  on  that  particular  dsvbm 
It  ought  to  oblige  that  Congressman  tomS 
a  good  many  days  helping  his  people  bi« 
the  situation  as  well  as  he  does.  ^^ 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  our  scorecaid  on 
Congress  looks  something  like  this: 

As  the  agent  for  his  constituents  in  nn. 
tectlng  their  Interests  In  Washington  ^ 
average  Congressman  does  an  excellent  \a 
The  role  U  a  vlui  one  from  his  dlstrim 
point  of  view  and.  If  the  critics  of  CongnJ 
want  to  be  fair,  they  should  give  hlmhlfh 
marks  for  the  quality  of  his  performanoa  ib 
this  field. 

As  a  national  legislator,  the  Congnmatn 
is  at  least  adequate.  Men  will  dlaagrs*  « 
how  many  desirable  bills  are  left  unpMHS, 
on  how  many  bad  ones  become  law,  and  on 
what  provisions  any  particular  maaiun 
should  contain.  But  it  seems  fair  to  say  tbtt 
most  of  the  bills  Congress  does  approve  m 
well  designed  for  their  purpose,  are  drsvi 
with  some  attention  to  the  technical,  Ugn 
and  political  niceties  of  the  problem  ud 
generally  emerge  In  a  more  satisfactory  tarn 
than  they  began. 

As  a  teacher  of  his  people,  the  avtn|i 
Congressman  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Tbt 
gap  between  the  reality  of  the  situation  tht 
Nation  faces  and  the  public's  understand!]^ 
of  it  seems  to  be  growing,  not  shrtnkti^ 
This  trend  must  be  reversed  If  our  Gown. 
ment  Is  going  to  remain  both  representattvt 
and  effective. 

By  now  it  must  be  obvious  why  so  maay 
men  and  women  this  fall  ar^  seeking  to  gtla 
or  retain  membership  In  Congress. 

The  power  and  the  pleasures  of  a  Oob- 
gressman's  Job  are  unique  in  the  structuisof 
American  public  ofllcee.  He  is  a  key  membe 
of  the  small  world  of  Washington  Influsn- 
tiais.  sharing  In  the  secrets  and  satlsfacUooi 
that  attend  the  management  of  the  worldl 
most  powerful  Nation. 

He  Is  also  the  protector  of  his  people  is 
their  dealings  with  the  Central  OovernniMit 
and,  frequently,  the  dispensing  angel  throQ|b 
whom  that  Government  lavlshee  Its  glfti 
upon  the  land.  He  is  able.  In  other  wtvdi, 
to  perform  a  great  many  services  of  gnat 
Importance  for  people  who  are  of  persoiMl 
concern  to  him. 

Finally,  he  Is,  or  can  be  If  he  wishes,  • 
great  source  of  wisdom  to  his  people — an  In- 
fluence upon  their  thinking  and  upon  their 
lives. 

Because  he  Is  all  of  these  things,  be  k 
also  a  very  busy  man — so  bxuy,  often,  that 
he  cannot  do  any  of  these  Jobs  as  well  as  h* 
would  like. 

The  second  conunonest  remark  on  Capitol 
Hill  Lb.  "I  don't  know  why  I  put  up  with  tbli 
rat  race."  But  the  commonest  one  is;  "I 
don't  know  anything  I  would  rather  bt 
doing." 

Mr.  SCOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  in  commentary  upon  the  ytsi 
interesting  statement  read  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  note  that 
he  refers  to  the  importance  of  moTlm 
forward  with  proposals  for  legislative  n- 
organization  pertaining,  I  assume,  to  tbe 
proposal,  among  others,  to  establish  • 
congressional  committee  along  the  Uim 


PExmoNS  To  Classitt   Status  of  Cextain 

Aluns  roK  PnusT  Prkrkkncc 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra 


"Whereas  the  appropriation  Is  not  suffi- 
cient to  complete  this  important  project 
which  will  preserve  in  living  form  a  part  of 


this  morning,  in  the  Committee  on  Kiues  petitions  to  classify  status  of  certain  aliens      as  visitors;  and 

and  Administration,  attempts  to  secure  jq,  ^rst  preference  under  the  quota   (with          "Whereas  thl 

hparings  on  that  very  bill  and  on  others  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 

hv  myself  and  other   members  of  the  the  judiciary. 

committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  __^__^_^_ 

JfS."SS"tS'S.-eTrt!iv7uJ  T^^  PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

help  he  can  in  obtoining  action  on  those  Petitions,    etc.,   were   laid    before   the 

measures,  which  he  does  well  Indeed  to  Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 

pralse.  dicated : 

— ~"^^^^~^^  By     the     ACTING     PRESIDENT     pro 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  tempore:                           ,  ,v,     t     . 

*!'^"'^^*              __^  Two  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Legls- 

*"^^'  lature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;   to  the  Com- 

The  ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro   tem-  mittee  on  Appropriations : 


of  the  La  FoUette-Monroney  Commte 

sion  01  !"*•'  *                 *jw«.«4.   #v#  i-ViA  Tvia-  A  letter  irom  wie  v.^otii tii iiwimm^ ,  iiiiiiiia^»~  "•— ~"  „.—  f..^^^-  -^  .—  .. — ^ —  , 

I  applaud  the  sentiment  or  Uie  ma  ^^^  ^^  Naturalization  Service,  Department  the  history  of  these  isles  for  the  enlighten- 

lority  leader,  and  would  like  to  aaa  uiai  justice,  transmitting,  pursuant   to   law.  ment  and  education  of  our  citizens  as  well 

juiiiv      _^ i«  ♦!>»  r«fttTiiT«1t-.l-j>*»  on  Rules  .      ..._  _...-?..__« t_i_  _n_ on  v<<iitni-i>-  ond 

this  project  has  also  aided  the 
economy  of  Kona  and  the  State  of  Hawaii 
by  providing  employment  to  a  great  niunber 
of  its  citizens;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general 
session  of  1963.  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  provide  the  additional  appropriation  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  Federal  accelerated 
public  works  prograna  for  the  restoration  of 
the  City  of  Refuge  National  Historical  Park 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  President  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCob- 
MACK,  Speaker  of  the  XJS.  Hoxise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Hibam  L. 
FoNG  and  the  Honorable  Danux  K.  Inouye. 
and  to  the  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Oill 
and  the  Honorable  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 

"Nelson   K.   Doi, 
"President  of  tKe  Senate. 

"Elmer   Cravalho, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

"Concurrent  Resolution  26 

"Resolution  relating  to  the  establishment  of 

military  bases  and  units  on  the  neighbor 

Islands 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  a  major 
role  in  the  economy  and  military  strength 
of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  tended  to  be  a  con- 
centration of  military  bases  and  units  on 
the  island  of  Oahu,  resulting  in  a  potential- 
ly dangerous  military  situation  and  an  im- 
balance In  the  overall  economy  of  the  State; 
and 

"Whereas  the  continuing  development  of 
America  as  a  Pacific  power  will  require  the 
growth  of  America's  military  power  in  Ha- 
waii: Now,  therCTore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  regular 
session  of  1963  {the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring y ,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be, 
and  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  appropriate  de- 
fense Installations  on  the  islands  of  the  State 
outside  of  Oahu,  as  such  become  feasible  un- 
der general  military  planning;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  certified  copies  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
to  the  Members  of  Hawaii's  delegation  to 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Nelson  K.  Doi, 

"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Elmer    C.    Cravalbo, 
"Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives." 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

"Senate  of  Pennsylvania  Resolution  44 

"Whereas  the  i>erslstent  enmity  to  religion 
of  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
matter  of  historical  record;  and 

"Whereas  within  the  narrow  framework  of 
permissible  religious  practices,  discrimina- 
tion against  synagogues  and  against  Jewish 


pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Report  or  Overoblication  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  overobllgatlon  of  an  appropriation 
in  that  Administration  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

repoit  of  Board  or  VisrroRS  to  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  that 
Board,  for  the  year  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
and  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Communi- 
cations commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washing^n,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearings 
cases  in  that  Conunlsslon,  as  of  March  31. 
19«3  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Amendment  of  Act  Granting  a  Franchise 
to  D.C.  Transtt  Ststbm,  Inc. 
A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  24,  1956,  granting  a 
franchise  to  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.  (with 
an  accompanying  paper):  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Project  Proposal  Unoei   Small   Reclama- 
tion Projects  Ac?r  or   1956 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
the  Hooper  Irrigation  Co.  In  Weber  and  Da- 
vis Counties.  Utah,  has  applied  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
of  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Act  Relating  to  Sale  or 
Indian  Timber 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
26.  1910  (36  Stat.  887.  25  UJ3.C.  406,  407), 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timl>er 
(with  an  accompanjring  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Maj.  Warren  G.  Ward,  Capt.  Paxtl  H.  Beck, 
AND  IsT  Lt.  Russell  K.  Hansen 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  War- 
ren O.  Ward,  Capt.  Paul  H.  Beck,  and  1st  Lt, 
Russell  K.  Hansen.  VS.  Air  Force  (with  an 
accompabying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judibiary. 


'CONCtJBRENT    RESOLtmON    30 

"Resolution  requesting  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
to  enable  the  Federal  Government  to 
match  available  local  funds  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  pKJssible  under  the  provisions 
of  the  HlU-Burton  Act 

"Whereas  one  of  America's  greatest  assets 
Is  the  health  of  her  people;  and 

"Whereas  adequate  hospital  facilities  are 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  health;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  a  shortage  of  hospital 
facilities  and  many  existing  hospital  facili- 
ties are  outmoded,  poorly  designed,  and  ex- 
pensive to  operate;  and 

"Whereas  the  Hill-Burton  Act  authorizes 
Federal  grants  for  up  to  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  construction  of  hospital  facilities;  and 
"Whereas  congressional  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  qualify  for  Federal 
grants  amd.  therefore,  such  grants  are  often 
less  than  the  maximum  allowed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Hill -Burton  Act.  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Second 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general 
session  of  1963,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  to  enable  maximum  Federal 
grants  under  the  provisions  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  should  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  be  amended  to  cover  alteration  and  mod- 
ernization of  existing  hospital  facilities,  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
is  hereby  further  requested  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  enable  maximum  Federal 
grants  for  alteration  and  modernization  of 
hospital  facilities;    and   be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of 
this  concurrent  resolution  be  forwarded  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  Hawaii's 
delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"Nelson   K.  Doi, 
"President  of  the  Senate. 
"Elmer    Cravalho, 
"Speaker,  House  of  Representatives." 


"Concurrent  Resolution  32 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated  $175,000  through  its 
accelerated  public  works  program  for  the 
restoration  of  the  City  of  Refuge  National 
Histories^  Park  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  pursuant  to  said  appropriation, 
the  Department  of  Interior  through  its  Na- 
tional Park  Services  has  begun  the  restora- 
tion of  the  historic  trails  and  general  area 
al>ounding  the  City  of  Refuge;   and 
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worshippers    ai&lcts    the    devout    Jews    of 
Russia:  and 

"Whereas  Jewish  congregations  of  the 
JJ3JBM.  are  forbidden  to  organise  a  central 
body  and  are  not  allowed  contacts  with 
Jewish  religious  groups  elsewhere;  and 

"Whereas  Yiddish  language  Institutions 
smd  tbe  other  Instruments  of  Yiddish  cul- 
ture which  were  destroyed  In  the  Stalin  era 
have  not  been  restored;  and 

"Whereas  46  leading  Protestant.  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  Greek  Orthodox  clergymen  of 
the  United  States  have  appealed  to  Chair- 
man Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  to  end  dlscrlmi- 
natlons  against  Jews,  their  religion,  and 
their  cultiire;  and 

"Whereas  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  subscribed  to  the  univer- 
sal declaration  of  human  rights;  and 

"Whereas  article  18  of  that  declaration  de- 
clares that,  "Kveryone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion; 
this  right  Includes  freedom  to  change  his 
religion  or  belief,  and  freedom,  either  alone 
<»■  In  community  with  others  and  In  public 
or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief 
in  teaching,  practice,  worship,  and  observ- 
ance; '  and 

"Whereas  the  St«t|f  Department  of  the 
United  States  has  on  other  occasions  pro- 
tested the  infliction  of  such  injustices  upon 
minority  groups  in  Russia  and  other  lands: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  State 
be  hereby  respectfully  memorialized  to  re- 
quest of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  grant  to  Its 
Jewish  citizens  the  right  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  restate  the  position  of  the 
United  States  In  opposlUon  to  these  acts  of 
discrimination  against  Jewish  citizens  and 
that  he  Instruct  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  to  make  known  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  this  resolution  in  every 
possible  manner;  and  be  It  fxirther 

"Resolved,  That  a  certlfled  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary  of 
-the  senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  Blember  of  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  legis- 
latures of  the  States  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  Chairman  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev 
to  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  deplore  the  antlreliglous  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  mistreatment  of 
Its  Jewish  subjects. 

"Makx  Grttzll.  Jr., 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiire  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlcs: 

"Sknate  Joint  Resolution  12 
"Resolution  relative  to  Morro  Bay  Rock 
"Whereas  while  title  to  Morro  Bay  Rock 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  State  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  grant  deed  reserved 
to  the  United  States  the  right  to  resume 
ownership,  possession,  and  control,  for  Gov- 
ernment purposes,  of  any  of  the  property, 
at  any  time,  without  the  consent  of  the 
State;  and 

"Whereas  in  view  of  this  reservation  of 
Interest  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  now  has  little  control  over  Morro  Bay 
Rock;  and 

"Whereas  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
presently  removing  80.000  tons  of  material 
from  Morro  Bay  Rock  for  repair  to  a  harbor 
Jetty  which  Is  causing  the  disfiguration  of 
its  natural  value;  and 

"Whereas  in  order  that  Morro  Bay  Rock 
can  be  preserved  and  protected  as  a  point 
of  scenic  Interest  for  all  peoples  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  Federal  Government  con- 


vey Its  remaining  Interest  to  the  SUte :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Beaolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  Aasemhlv 
of  the  State  of  CaUfcmia,  fointlif,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  Unltsd  States  is  respect- 
ftUly  requested  to  enact  such  leglslaUon  as 
may  be  necessary  to  convey  the  remaining 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  Morro  Bay 
Rock  to  the  State  of  California;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senates'  and  Representative  from  California 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  letter  from  the  city  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  NY.,  enclosing  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  Fourth  of  July  program  In  that  city; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Harvey  W. 
Seeds  Post  No.  29.  Department  of  Florida^ 
the  American  Legion,  relative  to  the  naming 
of  the  new  Veterans'  Hospital  to  be  built  In 
Miami,  the  Joe  H.  Adams  Memorial  Hospital: 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

A  telegram  In  the  natxire  of  a  petition, 
signed  by  D.  R.  Welch,  of  Roewell,  N.  Mex., 
relating  to  the  location  of  the  statue  of  Se- 
quoyah; to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri)  : 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  121 

"Whereas  the  forests  of  this  State  consti- 
tute one  of  our  most  valuable  and  productive 
resoiu-ces;  and 

"Whereas  much  of  the  progress  In  the  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  this  Important 
resource  In  recent  years  has  resulted  directly 
from  the  capital  gains  treatment  of  timber 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  the 
United  States:  and 

"Whereas  the  substantial  elimination  of 
capital  gains  treatment  for  the  owners  of 
forest  lands,  in  the  manner  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  would  seri- 
ously hamper  the  continued  development  of 
Missouri's  timber  Industry;  and 

"Whereas  the  Jobs  of  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens who  depend  directly  or  indirectly  on  our 
timber  Indtistry  would  be  Jeopardized:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  72d  Aflssouri  General  Assembly.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  respect- 
fully petitioned  and  requested  to  consider 
the  possible  effects  upon  the  economy  and 
progress  of  a  great  segment  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  enacUng  any  legislation  affecting 
the  tax  treatment  of  timber;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
send  suitably  prepared  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  Missouri." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Missouri;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Resolution  155 
"Whereas  Friday,  May  3,  1963,  has  been 
designated  I*.  Harlow  Shapley  Day  In 
Carthage,  a  homecoming  sponsored  by  the 
Carthage  Evening  Press  and'  the  Carthage 
Chamber  of  Conuneroe  for  Dr.  Harlow 
Shapley,  Paine  professor  emeritus,  Harvard 
University:  and 

"Whereas  Dr.  Shapley  was  born  November 
2,  1885,  on  a  farm  in  Barton  County.  Mo.,  and 
was  graduated  Ih  1907  from  the  Carthage 
Collegiate  Institute,  Carthage.  Mo.,  and  In 
1910  from  the  University  of  Missouri,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  succeeding  years,  Dr. 
Shapley    has    conducted    research    Into    and 
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otherwise  probed  the  mysteries  of  acMe. 
time  with  such  skill  and  devoUontk!*'*? 
hss  earned  the  respect  and  admlraSai 
men  of  science  and  letters  throu»hoi«  J* 
world,  having  Identlfled  Shapley  Cenw  2! 
heart  of  the  galaxy  of  which  ths^^ 
earth  Is  a  part;  and  ■"■■• 

"Whereas  Dr.  Shapley  U  among  tba  ^^ 
to  offer  logical  reasons  for  beUef  thiu  tS 
Is  life  elsewhere  In  the  boundless  uniJ^ 
and  ""■•»; 

"Whereas  Dr.  Shapley  has  been  UUed  «m 
honorary  degrees  by  16  leading  univw^S 
and  otherwise  lauded  by  instltuttoai 
higher  learning  throughout  the  worl^TsL 

"Whereas  Dr.  Shapley  is  an  authoTTL 
lecturer  of  note  and  an  educator  of  ^ 
highest  order,  whose  superior  min,i  hi 
delved  Into  the  realm  of  philosophy  2! 
theology  with  Illuminating  resulU;  and 

"Whereas  Dr.  Shapley  Is  widely  r^co«atai 
as  one  of  the  great  sclentlsU  of  thsiZf 
and  ^■' 

"Whereas  Dr.  Shapley  Is  a  member  «f 
distinguished  famUy  of  learned  penoaa  «J 
have  combined  to  bring  honor,  dlgnltv  u< 
stature  to  their  native  State  of  "'t,„7T 
through  dedication  to  truth:  Now.  thcrtC^ 
belt  ^ 

"Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representetieii 
of  the  72d  Oenerol  Assembly  of  Miuani. 
That  Dr.  Harlow  Shapley  be  coioimb^ 
with  deepest  respect  and  most  profOoM 
admiration  as  a  native  Mlssourlan  of  ttn 
highest  order,  who  has  improved  both  tht 
condition  and  stature  of  man  and  Ann. 
tlvely  engraved  the  name  of  the  Stats  oi 
Mlssoiirl  upon  the  face  of  the  heaveas:  IM 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  people  of  Carthsfttaa 
of  Jasper  and  Barton  Counties  be  bssrtlh 
commended  for  remembering  this  dUtis- 
gulshed  Mlssourlan,  this  leading  Amsrlesa. 
this  Inspiring  citizen  of  earth,  with  s  hcoie- 
coming  at  the  place  of  his  origin;  and  Uut 
appropriately  Inscribed  copies  of  this  roo- 
lutlon  be  forwarded  to  President  John  T 
Kennedy;  to  Missouri  Members  of  the  Earn 
and  Senate  of  the  S8th  Congress  of  the 
United  States;  and  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harlot 
Shapley.  Peterborough,  N.H." 
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CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION      OP 
SOUTH   CAROLINA   LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  co 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THuiucon]  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  coocur- 
rent  resolution  fit>m  the  South  CaroliM 
Legislature  memorializing  the  Congrai 
of  the  United  States  to  act  favorably 
upon  legislation  exempting  certain  car- 
riers from  minimum  rate  regulation  in 
the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities, 
agiicultural  and  fishery  products,  and 
passengers,  be  printed  in  the  Recom  and 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  as  follows : 
CoNCuaarNT  RssoLtmoN 
Resolution    memorializing   the   Congress  of 
the  United  State*  to  act  favorably  upon 
legislation  now  before  that  body  exempt- 
ing certain   carriers   from   minimum  rate 
regulation  In  the   transportation  of  butt 
commodities,  agricultural  and  fishery  prod- 
ucts, and  passengers 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  has  been  In- 
formed that  legislation  Is  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  ezempti 
certain  carriers  from  minimum  rate  reguls- 
tlon  in  the  transportation  of  bulk  commodi- 
ties, agricultural  and  fishery  products  sad 
passengers;  and 


^nmreoM  the  enacting  of  this  proposed  leg- 
iiatlon  into  law  will  serre  as  a  tremendous 
iSSulus  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State  of 
south  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  has  learned 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
hM  alleviated  the  situation  partlaUy  by  al- 
lowing railroads  to  reduce  rates  on  feed 
grains  being  shipped  into  the  southeast  un- 
der certain  conditions:  and 

Whereas  whUe  the  general  assembly  ap- 
oreclates  that  the  action  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  gone  a  long  way 
m  correcting  the  situation.  It  believes  that  a 
truly  satisfactory  solution  can  only  be 
reached  by  allowing  the  railroads,  on  a  basU 
or  free  compeUtlon.  to  effect  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable freight  on  bulk  shlpmenU  of  feed 
irrslns  to  any  part  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
the  propoaals  embodied  In  S.  1061  and  HJl. 
4700  w"!!!  bring  about  the  desired  result  and 
If  enacted  into  law  the  sagging  economy  of 
the  farmer  will  be  rejuvenated:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives concurring:  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized 
to  give  favorable  consideration  to  legislation 
now  pending  before  that  body  which  pro- 
poses to  exempt  certain  carriers  from  mini- 
mum rate  regulation  in  the  transportation 
of  bulk  commodities,  agricultural  and  fish- 
ery products,  and  passengers;  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  has  been  Informed  that  this 
legislation  was  Introduced  In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  88th  Congress  as  S.  1061  and  HJl. 
4700:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
House  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  two  U.S. 
Senators  and  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  identical  with  the 
foregoing,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment: 

8.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  copies  of  the  conunlttee  print,  87th 
Congress,  entitled  "Part  1  of  Concentration 
Ratios  on  Manufacturing  Industry,  1058" 
(Rept.  No.  169); 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  report  and  hearings  on 
"SUte  Department  Security"  issued  by  Its 
Internal  Security  Subconunittee  during  the 
87th  Congress  (Rept.  No.  170) ;  and 

S.  Res.  128.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, with  an  amendment: 

S.  Res.  131.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
"Documents  on  International  Aspects  of  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space"  to  be 
printed  as  Senate  document  (Rept.  No.  171). 


(S.  Res.  139)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Retta 
P.  Rejmolds,  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Retta  P.  Reynolds,  widow  of  Clifford  P. 
Reynolds,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 


RETTA  P.   REYNOLDS— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Conunlttee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 


AUTHORITY  FOR  AN  EMPLOYEE  OF 
COMMITTEE     ON     GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  TO  COMPLY  WITH  A 
SUBPENA  FOR  DELIVERY  OP  CER- 
TAIN DOCUMENTS  TO  U.S.  ATTOR- 
NEY   AT   NEWARK.   N.J.— REPORT 
OF  A  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  report  a  resolution,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      (Mr. 

INOUYE  in  the  chair) .    The  resolution  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  137)  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  case  of  the  United  States  of 
America  v.  Anthony  Provenzano,  criminal  ac- 
tion numbered  429-60.  Is  pending  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  New  Jersey; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations  has  In  Its  pos- 
session, by  virtue  of  Senate  Resolution  255, 
section  5,  86th  Congress,  the  records  of  the 
former  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field; 
and 

Whereas  the  chief  clerk,  Ruth  Young 
Watt,  has  received  a  subpena  duces  tectim 
from  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey  for  docxunents  of  the  said  former 
Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  In 
the  Labor  or  Management  Field  to  be  used 
In  connection  with  the  aforementioned  crim- 
inal proceedings;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  no  document  under  the 
control  and  In  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  can.  by  the  mandate 
of  processes  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  Justice, 
be  taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but 
by  Its  permission;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  and 
by  rule  XXX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  no  document  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  Its  files  except  by  the  order  of  the 
Senate:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk,  Ruth  Young 
Watt,  of  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  is  authorized  to 
comply  with  the  aforementioned  subpena 
duces  tecum  for  documents  and  shall  deliver 
these  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
subcommittee  to  the  U.S.  attorney  at  New- 
ark, N.J. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der rule  XXX,  the  resolution  would  au- 
thorize the  committee  to  make  available 
to  the  UJ8.  attorney  of  New  Jersey  cer- 
tain documents  that  we  have  in  our  files 
which  are  required  by  the  VS.  attorney 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal  case.  It 
is  a  routine  resolution,  and  I  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request) : 

S.  1458.  A  bUl  to  establish  price  supports 
and  acreage  allotments  for  cotton,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  1459.  A  bill  to  authcn-lze  the  President 
to  proclaim  regulations  for  preventing  colli- 
sions at  sea; 

S.  1460.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment,  promotion,  separation,  and  re- 
tirement of  officers  of  the  Coast  Ouard,  and 
for  other  pvirposes; 

S.  1461.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
take  possession  and  assume  control  of  trans- 
portation systems  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency; 

S.  1462.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Conunerce  Act,  as  amended,  so  as  to  strength- 
en and  Improve  the  national  transportation 
system,  by  removal  of  the  exemption  appli- 
cable to  forwarding  of  "used  household 
goods"; 

S.  1463.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  in  order  to  give  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  certain  Investigation  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial gas  Industry;  and 

S.  1464.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1449) .  as  amended,  to  incor- 
porate In  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative practices  for  more  effective  conduct 
of  Its  research  and  development  activities; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  B4r.  Magnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
vmder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 

S.  1465.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  the  man- 
ufacturers' excise  tax  certain  automobiles 
furnished  without  charge  to  schools  for  use 
In  driver  training  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mundt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Ketauveb,  BCr.  Dibksen,  Mr. 
Ebvin.  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Bath)  : 

S.  1466.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  by  attomejrs  in 
matters  t>efore  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.  1467.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  In  commemora- 
tion of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Hl-T 
Movement  of  the  Yoiuig  Men's  Christian 
Association;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service; ' 

S.  1468.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Balblr 
Singh  Mathur;  and 

S.  1469.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gerald  J. 
O'Connor;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(See  remarks  of  Mr.  Caklson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  first  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
8.  1470.  A  blU  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  87  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
Tide  for  payment  for  the  costs  of  commer- 
eial  transportation  of  trailers  or  mobile 
dwellings  owned  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  the  same  basis  as  now  authorized 
by  law  In  the  case  of  trailers  or  mobile 
dwellings  owned  by  civilian  Ooremment  of- 
ficers and  employees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  PEARSON: 

8. 1471.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Violeta  V. 
Ortega.  MJ>.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

8. 1472.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufac- 
tiire  for  distribution  in  commerce  or  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any  mo- 
tor vehicle  which  dlacharges  substances  into 
the  air  in  amounts  found  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  be  dangerous  to  public  health; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarlcs  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  1473.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(b)(4) 
Of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 
S.  1474.     A    bUl    to    prescribe    administra- 
tive  procedure   for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.    HOLLAND    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  SMATHEas)  : 
S.  1475.    A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  surplus  real  property  situated 
in  Dade  County,  Florida;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Holland  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bath) : 
S.  1476.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
Trail  Memorial  Parkway  in  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktxe  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 
S.  1477.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  sell  certain  public  lands  in  the 
State  of  Arizona;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
S.  1478.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  two  tracts  of  land  situated  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  1479.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Dr.   De- 
metrios  Flessas  and  Dr.  Eugenia  Flessas;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL: 
S.  1480.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  or  refund 
of  self-employment  tax  in  certain  cases;   to 
the  Conmiittee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cttstis.  and  Mr.  Sxicpsom)  : 
S.  1481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hruska  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  McGEE: 
S.  1483.  A    bill    to    amend    section    407    of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 


May  ^ 


amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McOEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Simpson)  : 
S.  1483.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Adminis- 
trates of  General  Services  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  County 
of  Laramie.  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations;  and 

S.  1484.  A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Royce   C. 

Plume,  a  member  of  the  Arapfihoe  Tribe  of 

Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  1485.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brig.  Gen. 

Fred  C.  Gray; 

8. 1486.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Terrell 
R.  Woodmansee,  U.S.  Air  Force; 

S.  1487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Loong  Ting: 
S.  1488.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aleasandro 
A.  R.  Cacace;  and 

S.  1489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  Arthur 
Fields;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER  (by  request)  : 
S.  1490.  A  bUl  to  amend  secUon  407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Elxendex  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
S.  1491.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
certain  expenses  Incurred  by  an  Individual 
in  maintaining  a  foreign  student  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  ENGLE: 
8. 1492.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Adem  Duko- 
vic;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  1493.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elma  Joan 
Saunders;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  wnj.TAMS  Of  New  Jersey: 
8. 1494.  A  bin  to  protect  the  rights  secured 
to  individuals  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 

PROTECTION  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CONCERNS  IN  COOPERATIVE  AD- 
VERTISINO 

Mr.  McGEE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOBOUGH,  Mr.  Englb.  Mt.  Habtke,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Scorr,  Mr.  Pbouty,  and  Mr. 
Bball)  submitted  a  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  39)  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  in  coop- 
erative advertising,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
McOee.  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.  > 


RESOLUTIONS 

INTEGRITY    OP    NATIONS    OP    THE 

MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Senators 
Cask.  Douglas,  Kkatino,  Kuchxl,  Pas- 
tors. Prouty,  Saltonstall,  Scott.  Al- 
LOTT,  DoMimcK.  and  Williams  of  New 
Jersey)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
134)  favoring  agreements  with  certain 
foreign  governments  looking  to  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  nations  of 
the  Middle  East,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relation*. 


(See  the  above  resolution  printed  (n 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Javhs  whlS 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 

FAVORING  AN  AGREEMENT  AMOMO 
STATES      OP     THE     NEAR     ^j^ 
PROHIBITING   THE   PRODUCTIO!! 
OP  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  AND  (» 
PENSIVE    MISSILES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  Ut 
Gruknino,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Clark]  £ 
McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Morsb)  submitted* 
resolution  (S.  Res.  135)  favoring  •■ 
agreement  among  States  of  the  Nearly 
prohibiting  the  production  of  nudi^ 
weapons  and  offensive  missiles,  whkh 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  T». 
eign  Relations. 

<See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hxntnaxt 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head.* 
ing.) 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  RAIL- 
ROAD    FINANCING 

Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dooc- 
LAS,  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Gruenihc) 
submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  es- 
tablishing a  select  committee  to  atudy 
railroad  financing,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Haith. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  hid- 
ing.) 
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AUTHORrry  fxdr  an  employee  op 

COMMITTEE      ON      GOVERNlfZKT 
OPERATIONS    TO    COMPLY    WITH 
A    SUBPENA    FOR    DELIVERY  OP 
CERTAIN     DOCUMENTS     TO    UA 
ATTORNEY  AT  NEWARK.  NJ. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Oovernment  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  137)  to  aa- 
thorize  an  employee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations'  subcommit- 
tee to  comply  with  a  subpena  for  de- 
livery of  certain  documents  to  US.  at- 
torney   at    Newark,    N.J.,    which    vai 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McCleuab. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  138)  relative  to  small  busi- 
ness and  the  effects  of  antitrust  laws, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  oo 
the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Humphrit, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

RETTA  P.  REYNOLDS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolutkm 
(S.  Res.  139)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  RetU 


«  ^A^    ti/hlrh   was   nlaced   on   the      sultatlve  Organization.    Existing  regulations      side,  the  one  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port 

P.  RCjmOias,  wiuvii   w»o   H  j^^  preventing  collisions  involving  watercraft     side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other 

Icndar.  «»<nfi»H    in     upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  all  waters  con-      and  (b)  when  both  vessels  have  the  wind  on 

(See  the  above  resolution   pnniea    in      ng^.^^   therewith   would   be   repealed   upon      the  same  side,  the  one  which  Is  to  windward 

.—    ^  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  one  which 

Is  to  leeward:   rule  23  was  strengthened  to 
require  that  a  vessel  which  is  directed  by 
However,   the   proposed   bill   would  not  re- 
peal or  otherwise  change  existing  navigation 


calendar.  «_i„*-^    in     upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  all  waters  con-      and  (b)  when  both  vessels  have  the  wind  on 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  m     ^^^  therewith  would  be  repealed  upon 
full   when   reported    by    **''j_ jff"*^  ^"*      the  coming  into  effect  of  the  international 
North   Carolina,    whlc*" 
the  heading  "Reports 


North    Carolina,    which    appears    unaer      regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea. 
ty,0  heading  "Reports  of  Committees.")       i960,    when    proclaimed    by    the   President. 


these  rules  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  an- 

_  _  _  _  other   vessel  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  take 

poQCLAMATION  RELATING  TO  REG-      rules  applicable   to  harbors,   rivers,   inland     positive   early   action  to  comply  with   this 
.TT  i-ni-Mas  iTtTl  PREVENTING  COL-      waters  of  the  United  States,  the  Oreat  Lakes     obligation:   a  new  rule  was  added 


of  North  America,  or  the  Red  River  of  the 
North  and  the  rivers  emptying  Into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  proclaim  the  international 


added  requiring 
that  in  a  narrow  channel  a  power-drtveu 
vessel  of  less  than  65  feet  in  length  shall 
not  hamper  the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel 
which  can  navigate  only  Inside  such  chan- 
nel; a  requirement  that  a  tug  and  tow  carry 
a  prescribed  shape  in  daylight  was  adopted: 
specific  authorization  was  provided  for  the 
permissive  use  of  navigation  lights  in  day- 
light in  restricted  visibility;  a  definition  of 
"engaged  In  fishing"  was  added   to  include 


ULATIONS  FOR  PREVENTING  COL- 
LISIONS AT  SEA 
Mr   MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  by 

reauest.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bin  to  authorize  the  President 

to  proclaim   regulations  for  preventing     regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea, 

collisions  at  sea.     I  ask  unanimous  con-      jggo,  on  or  after  the  date  fixed  by  the  Inter- 

sent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of     govenunentai    Maritime    Ck)nsuitative    Or- 

the  Treasury,   requesting    the   proposed      ganization  for   application  of  such  reguia- 

Ipirislation    together  with  a  rule-by-rule      tlons  by  governments  which  have  agreed  to     fishing  with  nets,  lines,   or  trawls  but  not 

io&lysis  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ° *  **"""     """^  — i— v^---  ♦h—    fl-htr,.,  u,.th  troin««,  ii««.-  «t»h  tj,.  rv.,^i«i« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1459)  to  authorize  the 
President   to   proclaim   regulations  for 

preventing  collisions  at  sea.  introduced     Lakes  rules,  or  the  western  rtvers  rules,  nor 
hv  Mr    Magnuson,  by   request,  was  re-     "^^^^   *^*y  *PP'y  *<>  aircraft  on  any  terri-     the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.     A  sim- 


accept  them.  Such  regulations  shall  there- 
after have  effect  as  if  enacted  by  statute, 
and  shall  be  followed  by  all  public  and 
private  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  by 
all  aircraft  of  U.S.  registry  to  the  extent 
therein  made  applicable.  However,  they 
shall  not  apply  to  waters  of  the  United  States 
governed    by    the    inland    rules,    the    Great 


fishing  with  trolling  lines;  and  the  permissive 
use  of  colored  masthead  identity  lights  by 
sailing  vessels  was  authorized. 

A  rule-by-rule  analysis  of  those  rules  In 
which  the  1960  conference  made  changes  and 
a  parallel-column  print  of  the  present  rules 
and  the  revised  international  rules  are  at- 
tached. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  wotild  lay 


ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  Macnuson  are  as  follows: 

THE  SEcarrART  or  the  Treasurt, 

Waatington.  April  8.  1963. 

Hon.  LTNDON  B.  JOHNSON. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  Of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to 
suthorlze  the  President  to  proclaim  regula- 
tions for  preventing  collisions  at  sea." 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  proclaim  the  Inter- 
national regulations  for  preventing  collisions 
at  sea,  1960,  on  or  after  a  date  established  by 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization. 

The  proposed  regulations  were  formulated 
at  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960,  which  met  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Intergovernmental  Marl- 
time  Consultative  Organization  at  London. 
England,  from  May  17  to  June  17,  1960. 
This  Conference  was  held  with  the  objective 
of  drafting  a  convention  which  would  reflect 
the  technical  progress  In  navigation  and 
shipbuilding  since  1948.  particularly  as  re- 
gards radar  and  nuclear  vessels,  and  to  con- 
sider needed  changes  to  existing  rules.  The 
Conference  decided  not  to  annex  to  the  Con- 
vention the  revised  International  regulations 
for  preventing  collisions  at  sea.  Instead, 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  (IMCO)  was  invited  to 
forward  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1960,  to  the 
governments  which  have  accepted  the  pres- 
ent regulations.  The  Conference  also  in- 
vited IMCO,  when  substantial  unanimity 
has  l>een  reached  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  revised  regulations,  to  fix  a  date  on  and 
after  which  they  shall  be  applied  by  the 
governments  which  have  agreed  to  accept 
them.  IMCX)  was  requested  to  give  not  less 
than  1  year's  notice  of  this  date  to  the  gov- 
ernmente  of  all  States.  (Pinal  Act  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  1960;  S.  Doc.  Ex.  K.  87th  Cong.,  1st 
sess  .pp.  9-11.) 

Pursuant  to  the  proposed  bill  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  authorized  to  accept,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  the  revised  In- 
ternational regulations  and  to  proclaim  an 
eCecUve  date,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Is 
concerned,  consistent  with  that  establUhed 
by    the    Intergovernmental    Maritime   Con- 


torlal  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Section  a  of  the  proposed  bill  would  re- 
enact  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act 
of  October  11,  1961,  65  Stat.  406,  In  order 
to  retain  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  exempt  vessels  of  the  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard,  respectively,  from  appUcatlon  of  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  the  number,  position, 
range  of  visibility,  or  arc  of  visibility  of 
navigational  lights,  whenever  the  special 
construction  of  such  vessels  makes  It  Im- 
possible  to   comply  with   such   regulations. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  provides  for 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  October  11,  1951,  on 
the  date  the  regulations  authorized  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  present  bill  become  effec- 
tive. In  effect  this  would  repeal  the  existing 
international  rules  few  preventing  collisions 
at  sea,  1048,  as  of  that  date. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  sets  forth 
verbatim  the  international  regulations  for 
preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1960  (annex  E 
to  the  final  act  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960) . 

It  may  be  noted  in  ptisslng  that  the  re- 
vised regulations  as  a  substantial  improve- 
ment in  many  respects  over  those  now  in 
force,  and  that  no  changes  were  made  which 
may  be  considered  as  degrading  any  riile 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety  of  navigation. 
The  most  significant  change  made  concerned 
conduct  In  restricted  visibility.  A  new  rtile 
16(c)  was  adopted  to  provide  for  safe  navi- 
gation by  a  vessel  which  detects  another 
vessel  outside  of  visual  or  audible  range. 
Though  not  mentioning  radar  specifically, 
this  rule — when  considered  together  with 
the  preliminary  paragraphs  to  part  C  and 
the  annex  to  the  entitled  "Recommendations 
on  the  Use  of  Radar  Information  as  an  Aid 
to  Avoiding  Collisions  at  Sea" — resolves  sev- 
eral Important  questions  which  presently 
exist  concerning  a  vessel  navigating  with  the 
aid  of  radar. 

Other  changes  of  Interest  are:  Vessels  are 
defined  by  their  length  rather  than  by  ton- 
nage; the  use  of  a  white  light  synchronized 
with  the  prescribed  whistle  signals  Is  per- 
mitted; requirements  for  special  lights  for 
ships  unable  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  ap- 
proaching vessels  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  work  were  extended  to  ships  replen- 
ishing at  sea  and  ships  engaged  In  the 
launching  or  recovery  of  aircraft;  a  new  pro- 
vision was  added  concerning  lights  and 
shapes  for  mlnesweeplng  vessels;  rule  17,  the 
sailing  rule,  was  rewritten  so  as  to  cover  two 
Instead  of  three  situations,  as  follows:  (a) 
When  each  vessel  has  the  wind  on  a  different 


liar  prop>06ed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's prognin  to  the  submission  of  this 
propo-.'^d  legislation  to  the  Congress, 
i'incerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Rule-bt-Rttlk  Analtsis  or  PaopoeoD  Chances 

or     THK     iNTXaNATIOM-AI.     REOtrTJlTIONS     roR 
PREVENTDT G  OOLUBIOKS  AT  SKA 

The  parts  of  the  rules  were  reclassified 
from  the  present  pMirts  A-D  to  pejrti  A-P. 
Part  A — Preliminary  and  Definitions  (rule  1 ) : 
part  B — Lights  and  Shapes  (rtile  2-14) ;  part 
C — Sound  Signals  and  Ck>nduct  In  Restricted 
Visibility  (rules  15  and  16);  part  D — Steering 
and  Sailing  Rules  (rvQes  17-27);  part  K — 
Sound  Signals  for  Vessels  in  Sight  of  One 
Another  (rule  28) ;  and  part  F — Miscellaneous 
(rules  29-31). 

Rule  1 :  Subsection  (b)  makes  provision 
for  the  optional  display  of  lights  preacribed 
by  the  rules  during  daylight  hours  in  re- 
stricted visibility  and  in  all  circumstances 
when  deemed  necessary.  Subsection  (c) 
(vll)  redefines  "length  and  breadth  ot  a  ves- 
sel" and  the  use  of  tonnage  as  an  admeasure- 
ment was  eliminated.  Acc(»dingly,  the  defi- 
nition of  "tons"  was  deleted.  This  effected 
changes  In  rules  7,  9,  and  16.  in  addition  to 
the  definitions  found  in  this  rule.  Subsec- 
tion (c)(lx)  adds  a  definition  of  "In  sight" 
and  provides  that  the  term  means  visual  ob- 
servation. Subsection  (c)(xlv)  defines  "en- 
gaged in  fishing"  and  specifies  that  the  term 
does  not  include  vessels  fishing  with  trolling 
lines. 

Rule  2 :  This  rule  is  unchanged  except  that 
the  term  "white  light"  replaces  "bright  white 
light,"  and  to  accord  with  present-day  prac- 
tice the  rule  refers  to  degrees  with  reference 
to  points  oi  the  compass. 

Rule  3:  This  rule  has  been  rewritten  to 
eliminate  the  exemption  of  towing  vessels 
from  the  requirements  of  carrying  the  range 
light  specified  in  rule  2(^)  (11)  and  to  provide 
that  length  of  tow  will  Im  the  only  criterion 
for  the  (nrrlage  of  the  third  white  light  spec- 
ified by  fne  rule.  A  new  provision  concern- 
ing the  display  of  day  signals  by  tug  and  tow 
when  the  length  of  the  tow- exceeds  600  feet 
has  been  added. 

Rule  4:  This  rule  has  been  amplified  and 
prescribes  special  lights  and  day  signals  for 
a  vessel  engaged  in  replenishment  at  sea  or 
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In  launching  or  recovering  aircraft.  A  pro- 
Tlston  prescribing  lights  and  clay  signals  and 
providing  danger  area  for  a  vessel  engaged  In 
nUnesweeplng  operations  has  been  added. 
Bxile  6:  Sections  (b)  and  (d)  of  this  riUe 
are  new.  Section  (b)  authorises  the  display 
of  special  lights  by  a  sailing  vessel  and 
section  (d)  requires  a  towed  vessel  to  carry  a 
day  signal. 

Rule  8:  This  rule  has  been  changed  slightly 
by  the  deletion  of  the  phrase  "In  small  ves- 
sels" to  ftrovlde  that  all  vessels  unable  to  fix 
the  green  or  red  sidelights  due  to  bad  weather 
(XT  other  caxise  shall  exhibit  portable  lights. 
Rule  7:  This  rule  has  been  rewritten  to 
define  vessel  categories  by  length  rather  than 
tonnage.  A  provision  prescribing  lights  for 
power-driven  vessels  under  65  feet  In  length 
when  towing  has  been  added.  Provision  has 
been  for  the  display  of  smsller  day  signals 
by  vessels  and  boats  referred  to  In  this  rule. 
Rule  8:  This  rule  was  revised  and  simpli- 
fied and  Is  substantially  the  same  as  the 
existing  rule  8. 

Rxile  9:  This  rule  has  been  completely  re- 
written to  require  vessels  engaged  In  trawl- 
ing to  show  a  distinctive  signal  consisting  of 
a  green  light  over  white  visible  all  round 
the  horizon  and  vessels  engaged  In  other 
types  of  fishing  to  show  a  red  light  over 
white  and  to  require  the  showing  of  a  stern 
light.  A  new  provision  concerning  lights 
on  vessels  with  outlying  gear  extending 
more  than  600  feet  has  been  added.  A  new 
provision  has  been  added  permitting  the 
vise  of  the  searchlight  beam  to  warn  ap- 
proaching vessels  as  well  as  a  flare-up  light 
or  working  lights  as  now  provided  and  a 
new  day  signal  has  been  provided  for  vessels 
engaged  In  fishing.  Attention  Is  directed  to 
the  note  that  vessels  fishing  with  trolling 
lines  are  not  "engaged  In  fishing"  as  defined 
In  rule  1(c)  (xlv). 

Rule  10:  This  rule  has  been  changed 
slightly  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
the  stern  light  be  carried  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable on  the  same  level  as  the  sidelights. 
Rule  1 1 :  Tills  rule  changes  tbe  existing 
rule  to  permit  vessels  of  less  than  ISO  feet 
In  length  to  show  a  second  white  anchor 
light  in  the  position  prescribed  In  section 
(b). 

Rule  12:  No  changes  have  been  introduced 
Into  this  rule. 

Rule  13:  The  discretionary  powers  author- 
ized under  the  existing  rule  in  respect  to 
rules  made  by  governments  have  been 
amplified  to  include  "fishing  vessels  engaged 
In  fishing  as  a  fieet."  The  provision  for 
"recognition  signals  adopted  by  shipowners, 
which  have  been  authorized  by  their 
respective  governments"  has  been  deleted. 

Rule  14:  This  rule  changes  the  existing 
rtile  by  providing  that  the  day  signal  fcN-  a 
vessel  procedlng  under  sail  when  also  being 
propelled  by  machinery  shall  be  displayed 
"point  downwards"  Instead  of  "point  up- 
wards." 

Rules  15  and  16  were  made  a  separate  part 
of  the  rules  and  denominated  as  "Part  C — 
Sound  Signals  and  Conduct  in  Restricted 
VlslbUlty."  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  pre- 
liminary pcuagraphs  to  part  C  in  regard  to 
the  obligation  of  a  vessel  possessing  radar  In- 
formation to  conform  strictly  with  the  rules 
and  the  use  of  radar  as  an  aid  to  avoiding 
collisions. 

Rule  15:  The  substance  of  existing  rule  15 
has  been  retained  but  the  rule  was  rewritten 
to  define  vessel  categories  by  length  rather 
than  tonnage.  Subsection  (b)(vlll)  of  this 
rule  Is  new  and  provides  signals  to  be  given 
by  a  vessel  engaged  In  fishing  when  under- 
way or  at  anchor  and  when  fishing  with 
trolling  lines  and  underway.  A  new  provi- 
sion has  been  added  permitting  a  power - 
driven  pilot  vessel  to  sound  an  identity 
signal. 

Rule  16:  This  rule  Is  unchanged  except 
that  a  new  provision  has  been  added  pre- 
scribing that  "a  power-driven  vessel  which 
detects     the     presence     of     another     vessel 


forward  of  her  beam  before  hearing  her  fog 
signal  or  sighting  her  visually  may  take 
early  and  substantial  action  to  avoid  a  close- 
quarters  situation  but.  If  this  cannot  be 
avoided,  she  shall,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 


May  s 


Of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relattas 

to  the  appointment,  promotion.  a^paW. 

tion,  and  retirement  of  officers  of  the 

Coast  Guard,   and   for  other  purposMT 

of  the  case  admit,  stop  her  engines  in  proper  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Printed 
time  to  avoid  collision  and  then  navigate  In  the  Rccord  a  letter  from  the  SecMw 
with  caution  until   danger  of  collision  is     tary  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  theDroI 

posed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred ;  and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

The  bill  (S.  1460)  to  amend  the  provl 
sions  of  Utle  14.  United  SUtes  Code  re- 
lating  to  the  appointment,  promotion, 
separation,  and  retirement  of  officers  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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until    danger    of   collision    is 
over." 

The  existing  preliminary  to  the  steering 
and  sailing  rules  have  been  retained  and  an 
lmp<»tant  new  provision  has  been  added  as 
paragraph  4.  This  provides  that  rules  17  to 
24  apply  only  to  vessels  in  sight  of  one  an- 
other. 

Rule  17:  This  rule,  the  sailing  rule,  has 
been  rewritten  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  most  sailing  vessels  today  are  fore  and 
aft   rigged.     The    rule    provides    that    when 

each  has  the  wind  on  a  different  side,  the  .  _ , 

vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side     introduced  by  Mr.  Mag Nu son,  by  request 
shall   keep  out   of   the   way   of  the  other     was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and 


and.  when  both  have  the  wind  on  the  same 
side,  the  vessel  which  Is  to  windward  shall 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  vessel  which  Is 
to  leeward. 

Rule  18:  No  changes  have  been  Introduced 
Into  this  rule. 

Rule  19:  No  changes  have  been  Introduced 
into  this  rule. 

Rule  20:  Rule  20(b)  has  been  renumbered 
as  20(c).  A  new  rule  20(b)  has  been  In- 
serted to  limit  In  narrow  channels  the  rlgbt 
of  way  given  to  saUlng  vessels  under  rule 
20(a). 

Rule  21 :  No  changes  have  been  introduced 
Into  this  riile. 

Rule  22:  This  rule  has  been  ampUfled  and 
prescribes  that  "every  vessel  which  is  di- 
rected to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  another 
vessel  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  take  positive 
early  action  to  comply  with  this  obliga- 
tion.  •   •    •." 

Rule  23 :  No  changes  have  been  introduced 
into  this  rule. 

Rule  24:  No  Important  changes  have  been 
introduced    into    this    rule. 

Rule  25:  This  rule  bas  been  changed 
slightly  for  pxirposes  of  clarity.  A  new  pro- 
vision has  been  added  to  require  that  "pow- 
er-driven vessels  of  less  than  05  feet  in 
length  in  a  narrow  channel  shall  not  hamper 
the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel  which  can  navi- 
gate only  inside  such  channel." 

Rule  26:  This  rule  changes  the  existing 
rule  by  exempting  vessels  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  4  apply. 

Rule  27:  No  changes  have  been  Introduced 
into  this  rule. 

Riile  28:  This  rule  has  been  changed  to 
permit  the  use  of  a  light  synchronized  with 
the  whistle  signals  prescribed  or  permitted 
by  the  rule. 

Rule  29:  No  changes  have  been  Introduced 
Into  this  rule. 

Rule  30:  No  changes  have  been  Introduced 
Into  this  rule. 

Rule  31:  The  substance  of  the  existing 
rule  has  been  retained  and  three  new  distress 
signals  have  been  authorized.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  note  In  regard  to  the  radio 
telegraph  alarm  which  has  been  changed  to 
authorize  the  use  of  the  radio  telegraph 
alarm  to  secure  attention  to  distress  calls 
and  messages. 

Rule  32:  The  existing  rule  was  deleted  as 
having  served  its  purpose. 

Annex  to  the  rules:  The  annex  is  attached 
to  the  rules  inunediately  following  rule  31 
and  contains  eight  recommendations  as  a 
guide  to  tbe  mariner  on  the  use  of  radar  in- 
formation as  an  aid  to  avoiding  collisions  at 
sea. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  14.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE,  RELATING  TO  OF- 
FICERS OF  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

The  letter  presented  to  Mr.  MaonvsqiI 
is  as  follows: 

Thk  Sbcsxtabt  or  the  TaxAsusr, 

Washinffion,  April  5,  'lH3 
The  Honorable  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  PRzsn>ENT:  There  is  submitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  14,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  appointment,  promotion! 
separation,  and  retirement  of  ofltcers  of  the 
Coast  Ouard. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  establish  a  new  officer  promotion  system 
In  the  Coast  Ouard  and  to  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent stagnation  In  promotion  in  certain 
grades. 

The  immediate  necessity  for  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  caused  by  the  present  seven 
stagnation  in  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander. Promotions  to  that  grade  have 
already  been  retarded  to  almost  the  I9th 
year  of  service.  A  similar  retardation  in  the 
time  of  promotion  Is  now  starting  in  tbe 
grade  of  captain.  It  will  soon  extend  to 
other  grades. 

The  inunedlate  cause  of  this  promotion 
stagnation  is  the  wartime  created  hump,  con- 
sisting of  the  large  group  of  officers  who 
entered  the  service  during  World  War  n. 
The  passage  of  this  group  into  the  grade  of 
commander  has  been  the  apparent  cause 
of  the  slowing  of  promotions.  The  basic 
cause,  however.  Is  tbe  fact  that  present  Coast 
Ouard  laws  provide  no  effective  means  of 
forcing  attrition.  Because  (rf  this  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  take  corrective  action  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  hump  and  speed  up 
promotions.  Without  means  of  forcing  at- 
trition, the  stagnation  caused  by  the  hump 
is  expected  shortly  to  result  In  a  severe 
morale  problem.  Ineffective  utilization  of 
manpower,  and  reduction  In  the  efficiency 
of  the  service. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  necessary  not 
only  to  prevent  such  results  and  solve  IhU 
immediate  problem  but  also  to  prevent  simi- 
lar situations  in  tbe  future.  With  the  In- 
creasing complexity  of  Coast  Ouard  duUst 
and  the  expanding  emphasis  on  science  and 
technology.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  service 
have  a  more  flexible  and  capable  officer  ca- 
reer management  program.  The  promoUon 
system  contained  in  this  legislation  will  be 
the  foundation  for  such  a  program.  It  will 
enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  career  promotion  pattern  which 
will  attract  and  retain  the  officers  of  high 
quality  needed  to  carry  out  the  service'! 
varied  duties.  It  will  result  In  a  more  dy- 
namic officer  corps  and  a  more  efficient 
service. 

Briefly,  the  proposal  provides  for  the 
adoption  by  the  Coast  Ouard  of  a  pnunotlMi 
system  similar  to  the  one  presently  In  uss 
by  the  Navy  and  Marine   Corps.     It  Is  also 


compsrsble  to  the  uniform  sjrstem  being  pro- 
posed for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
^'^^  proposal  would  substitute  selection 
and  promotion  of  only  the  best-qualified  offi- 
cers for  tbe  present  modified  seniority  sys- 
tem under  which  aU  qualified  officers  are 
promoted.  Officers  who  are  not  selected  for 
promotion  would  be  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice. Control  of  attrition  and  promotion  flow 
would  be  accomplished  by  control  of  the 
slse  of  the  promotion  zones  in  relation  to 
expected  vacancies  and  by  the  use  of  boards 
to  screen  officers  of  certain  categories  for 
continuation  on  active  duty. 

The  proposal  provides  for  retirement  of 
captains  upon  completion  of  30  years  service, 
elimination  ot  the  present  dual  temporary- 
permanent  promotion  system,  simplification 
of  the  appointment  procediires,  and  adop- 
tion of  new  methods  for  separating  officers 
who  are  below  standard  or  otherwise  tmfit. 
Additionally,  temporary  authority  Is  pro- 
vided to  selectively  retire  some  officers  now 
serring  In  tbe  grade  of  commander  and 
captain  in  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
bump  and  facilitate  the  transition  to  the 
proposed  promotion  S3rstem. 

There  is  attached  a  memorandum  explain- 
ing in  more  detail  the  need  for  and  nature 
of  thU  proposal.  A  detailed  sectional  an- 
alysis of  the  proposed  bill  Is  also  attached. 

Tbe  enactment  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  Involve  an  addltlcmal  expendi- 
ture of  funds  In  an  amount  of  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  present  Coast  Guard 
funding  requirements. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  A  sim- 
ilar bUl  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dn.LON. 


CONTROL  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS  IN 
TIME  OP  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  President 
to  take  possession  and  assume  control 
of  transportation  systems  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  biU  (S.  1461)  to  amend  title  10 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  take  possession  and  assume 
control  of  transportation  systems  in  time 
of  national  emergency,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Macnxtson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnttson 
Is  as  follows: 

Department  or  the  Am  Force. 

Washinffion.  April  12,  1963. 
Hon  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dkar  Mb.  PanniKNT:  There  U  forwarded 
herewith  a  draft  of  legislation  "To  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
f  resident  to  take  possession  and  assume  con- 


trol  of   transportation   systems   In   time   of 
national  emergency." 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  legislative  program  for  the  88th 
Congress.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adnxlnistra- 
tlon's  program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposal  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress.  The  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  has  been  designated  as  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  this  legislation.  It  Is  reconmiended  that 
this  proposal  be  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

PUkPOSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATION 

Sections  4742  and  9742  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  now  provide  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4742.  Control  of  Transportation  Sys- 
tems IN  Time  of  War 

"In  time  of  war,  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  may  take  possession 
and  assume  control  of  all  or  paxt  of  any  sys- 
tem of  transportation  to  trarAport  troops, 
war  material,  and  equipment.  *or  for  other 
purposes  related  to  the  emergency.  So  far 
as  necessary,  he  may  use  the  system  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  traffic." 

Section  9742  Is  Identical  to  section  4742, 
except  that  the  President  will  take  the  ac- 
tion "through  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force." 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
attached  hereto.  Is  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  authorities 
contained  in  these  two  sections.  The  amend- 
ment would  simplify  the  code  In  relation 
thereto  and  expand  the  discretionary  p>ower 
now  contained  in  sections  4742  and  9742  to 
Include  times  of  "national  emergency."  To 
that  end,  the  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
peal sections  4742  and  9742  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  and  add  a  section  2634  to  chap- 
ter 167  ot  tlUe  10. 

This  legislative  proposal  Is  needed  to  fill 
a  gap  In  the  present  statutory  authority 
available  to  the  President  for  taking  posses- 
sion or  assuming  control  of  any  system  of 
transportation,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Sections  4742  and  9742  of  title 
10  vest  this  authority  in  the  President  only 
In  time  of  war.  The  need  for  such  authority 
may  be  as  great  or  greater  In  conditions  of 
national  emergency  short  of  war.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  extremely  grave  military  situa- 
tions could  arise  in  a  matter  of  hours  which 
would  require  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
to  muster  surface  transportation  and  to  aug- 
ment the  military  airlift  with  civil  airlift 
without  regard  to  whether  a  state  of  war 
exists.  In  fact,  prompt  action  In  conditions 
short  of  war  may  act  to  avert  a  state  of 
war. 

Submission  of  this  proposal  at  this  time 
Is  not  related  to  any  existing  transportation 
systems  dispute  and  in  no  way  signifies  any 
Intention  of  taking  over  transportation  sys- 
tems under  present  conditions.  As  In  the 
case  of  an  Identical  proposal  submitted  last 
year,  it  Is  designed  merely  to  modernize  ex- 
isting authority  and  make  It  operative  dur- 
ing a  period  of  national  emergency  should  fu- 
ture circumstances  so  require. 

COST  AND  budget  DATA 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  addi- 
tional costs  which  may  result  from  the  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is 
conceivable  that  International  Incidents  may 
occur  In  the  future  with  the  resultant  addi- 
tional costs  to  the  Government. 
Sincerely. 

Nsn.  E.  Harlan, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 


STRENGTHENING  AND  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  NATIONAL  TRANSPOR- 
TATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  by  request,  a  bill  which  would 
remove    the    exemption    applicable    to 


freight  forwarders  of  used  household 
goods. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandums  In  support  of  It,  prepared 
by  the  American  Movers  Conference,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  mem- 
orandums will  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  biU  (S.  1462)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  national 
transportation  system,  by  removal  of  the 
exemption  applicable  to  forwarding  of 
used  household  goods,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  memorandum  presented  J>y  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows : 

Bill  To  Remove  the  Exemption  of  Used 
Household  Goods  From  the  Provisions 
of  Section  402(b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act 

memorandum  explaining  proposed  bill 

Explanation  of  need  for  the  propoted  bill 
The  transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of 
used  household  goods  in  Interstate  commerce 
has  been  regulated  since  1935.  When  the 
Freight  Forwarder  Act  was  passed  In  1942. 
the  preponderance  of  household  goods  ship- 
ments moved  by  motor  common  carrier.  The 
volume  of  household  goods  forwarding  at 
that  time  was  too  inconsequential  to  warrant 
legislation.  In  recent  years,  the  develop- 
ment of  contalnerlEatlon  and  Its  appli- 
cation to  the  transportation  of  used  house- 
hold goods  has  had  a  vast  Impact  upon  both 
the  manner  of  shipment  and  competitive 
relationships  within  the  industry.  Today,  a 
substantial  volume  of  household  goods  ship- 
ments are  bandied  by  forwarders  in  so-called 
door-to-door  container  service.  Instead  of 
loading  individual  articles  of  furniture  into 
a  motorvan,  transporting  the  shipment  by 
motorvan  to  destination  (or  to  a  port  In 
the  case  of  an  oversea  shipment  where  the 
goods  are  packed  into  a  sea  van  for  water 
transportation ) ,  household  goods  shipments 
moving  by  this  mode  are  packed  In  con- 
tainers In  the  home,  shipments  are  consoli- 
dated, forwarded  by  rail,  motor,  or  water 
carrier  to  destination,  then  unpacked  from 
the  same  containw  at  destination.  Use  of 
the  container  mode  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  the  preponderance  of  oversea  ship- 
ments of  used  household  goods  are  handled 
In  this  manner. 

With  the  advent  of  contalnerlEation,  there 
has  developed  an  Industry  of  freight  for- 
warders of  used  household  goods  who  spe- 
cialize In  this  mode  and  who  have  been 
successful  in  diverting  considerable  traffic 
from  certificated  motor  common  carriers  of 
household  goods.  Such  forwarders  employ 
the  services  of  regulated  rail,  motor,  and 
water  carriers  and  cconpete  with  motor  com- 
mon carriers  of  household  goods  with  re- 
spect to  rates  and  service.  Regulation  of 
this  activity,  therefore,  is  needed  In  the 
public  interest. 

In  addition  to  persons  who  engage  exclu- 
sively In  forwarding  of  used  household  goods, 
motor  common  carriers  of  household  goods 
also  function  as  forwarders  of  such  ship- 
ments. Many  motor  ccMnmon  carriers  of 
household  goods  provide  door-to-door  con- 
tainer service  as  a  part  of  their  carrier  op- 
erations. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  scheme  erf  regula- 
tion to  be  Imposed,  particularly  as  regards 
entry  Into  this  business,  should  not  Impede 
Its  natural  growth  and  development.  The 
regulation  proposed  by  this  activity  would 
take  account  of  the  special  nature  of  house- 
hold goods  shipments  and  existing  competi- 
tive relationships. 
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recommended  In  the  annual  report*  of  the 
Interstate  CkMnmerce  Commluion  for  the 
yean  1061  throtigh  1965.  and  supported  in 
principle  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission In  testimony  presented  on  S.  2560 
to  tne  Senate  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
committee on  April  24,  1962. 


FEDERAL     POWER     COMMISSION  *^*  levela  of  the  natural  gas  Industry' 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  NATURAL  ^J^X  ^™f^^o°"  exl-ting  authority  i^. 

AND  ARTIFICIAL  GAS   INDUSTRY  ?i?n"S^nfa^^i>^thT^-rf^ 

Mr.  MAONXJSON.     Mr.  President,  by  ^'„i**  ^^^^  _^***f.  "^.  ■**  *■  <i^ts  ^™'* 


JMM^.    ra-rvvjrriiuov^XN.       BOI.    ATeSlaent     by  Muwcn    uxiuer    uie    aci    la   quits  »w*— 

request,    I    Introduce,    for    appropriate  V  .  ^^*^.^/' '°  "^*  »bo*nce  of  any  piTr 

reference,  a  biU  to  amend  section  14  of  n^vid°ed  i^  ^\Ton  fi^o^'AV***^*"^^ 

P.^e'^rtlT'  "^Z"''  ^  r*^  ^  ^^«  ^^^  .Trcrw?hTve°n°o?Vei?fS:  ^S^^ 

Federal  Power  Commission  certain   in-  any  general  program  for  tnTcoiie^SSfj! 

vestigation  authority  with  respect  to  the  pubUcation  of  statistical  information  of  S 

exemDUon  of  "used  houMhoTdiroods"  from     ^1^"^*^  *"^  artinclal  gas  industry.     I  «)rt    presently    undertaken    in   the   ooi* 

tSTviBioi  o?^tfon"SS?i?)  Xe  iIS^    ask  Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  Aeld^    Nor.  in  the  absence  of  «ich  !^ 


Sbction-bt -Section  Analysis  of  ths 
Proposko  Buj. 

Section   1   of  the   bUl  woxild  remove   the 


the  provisions  of  section  402(b)  of  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Act.  In  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  this  exemption,  the  provisions  of 
part  IV  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
become  applicable  to  freight  forwarders  of 
used  household  goods,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  the  bill. 

Section  2  of  the  biU  would  amend  section 
406(g)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
direct  the  Commission  in  prescribing  regu- 
lations and  practices  of  hoiisehold  goods 
forwarders  to  consider  the  similarities  of 
service  provided  by  motor  carriers  of  house- 
hold goods.  This  direction  recognizes  the 
close  relationship  between  these  two 
activities. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
410  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  permit  to  operate  as  a  freight  forwarder 
of  used  household  goods  to  any  person 
found  by  the  Commission  to  be  flt,  willing, 
and  able  properly  to  perform  the  service 
proposed.  Subparagraph  (c)(1)  would  be 
amended  to  enable  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  household  goods  to  qualify  as  a  freight 
forwarder  of  used  household  goods.  Since 
many  such  carriers  are  now  functioning  as 
forwarders,  this  provision  is  required  to  en- 
able them  to  perform  the  same  service  they 
have  in  the  past. 

Under    the    proposed    new    subparagraph 
(c)  (2),  permits  for  fowarders  of  used  house- 
hold goods  are  to  be  of  a  3-year  duration  and 
renewable  every  third   year.     Both  original 
and  renewal  applications  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  fee  of  $50.    Neither  a  "grandfather" 
clause  nor  a  finding  of  public  need  Is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  effective  regulation  of  this 
activity.     More      stringent      entry      control 
would  tend  to  prefer  those  who  have  initi- 
ated token  operations.     Many  persons  have 
operated  as  freight  forwarders  of  used  house- 
hold goods  only  sporadically,  but  unless  they 
are  allowed  to  qualify  for  a  permit  upon  a 
showing  of  fitness,  they  wUl  lose  business  to 
competitors   and   be   unable  to  serve   their 
customers  as  they  have  in  the  past.     Such 
a  loss  or  redistribution  of  business  is  not 
intended.     A  "savings  clause"  is  Included  for 
the  Interim  operations  of  those  forwarders 
of  used  household  goods  who  are  engaged  In 
operations  on  the  effective  date  of  enactment 
of    this    legislation    and    who    make    appli- 
cation for  permit  within  120  days  after  date 
of  such  enactment. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
410(e)  of  the  act  to  make  the  provisions  of 
that  section  inapplicable  to  freight  for- 
warders of  used  household  goods.  In  order 
to  afford  forwarders  of  used  household  goods 
the  flexibUlty  which  their  operations  require, 
permits  to  be  issued  would  contain  no  ter- 
ritorial restrictions.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended to  effectuate  this  objective. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
4a  1(c)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
enable  a  motor  common  carrier  or  a  director, 
offlrer.  employee  or  agent  of  such  carrier  to 
control,  acquire  control,  or  hold  stock  in  a 
freight  forwarder  of  used  household  goods. 
Again,  this  provision  is  needed  to  protect 
the  position  of  carriers  or  carrier  personnel 
who  have  acquired  a  stock  Interest  in  a 
freight  forwarder  of  used  household  goods. 


in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Chair 
man  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
win  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  biU  (S.  1463)  to  amend  section  14 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  in  order  to  give 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  certain 
investigation  authority  with  respect  to 
the  natural  and  artificial  gas  industry, 
introduced  by  Mr.  MAomrsoN,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Federal  Powex  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Mb.  Pbcsidxnt:  I  am  transmitting 
herewith  for  the  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Senate  20  copies  of 
a  draft  bill  to  amend  section  14(a)  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  so  as  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion broctd  powers  to  conduct  investigations 
and  collect  information  with  respect  to  the 
gas  Industry  similar  to  those  now  conferred 
upon  it  with  respect  to  the  electric  industry 
by  section  311  of  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
This  proposal  was  Included  among  those  ad- 
vocated by  the  President  in  his  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  March  14,  1962,  on 
protecting  consumer  interest.  BUls  identi- 
cal to  oiu-  present  proposal  (8.  3343  and 
HJl.  12011)  were  introduced  Into  the  87th 
Congress  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

While   the   Federal  Power   Act  gives  this 
Commission  direct  regulatory  authority  only 
over  the  transmission  or  sale  for  resale  of 
electric  power  or  energy  in  interstate  com- 
merce  (an  authority  analogous  to  that  af- 
forded  the  Commission  over  the  interstate 
transportation  and  sale  of  gas  for  resale  by 
the    Natural    Gas   Act),    the   Federal    Power 
Act  in  section  311  gives  the  Commission  the 
additional  responsibility  for  collecting  and 
publishing  comprehensive  factual  informa- 
tion as  to  all  facets  of  the  power  Industry. 
This    authority,    not    expressly    provided    m 
the  Natural  Gas  Act,  has  permitted  the  Com- 
mission, without  encroaching  upon  the  Ju- 
risdiction   of    any    other    Federal    or    State 
agency  respousibllity  in  the  area,  to  gather 
and    publish    valuable    statistical   data,   not 
otherwise  freely  available,  of  interest  alike 
to  the  industry,  interested  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  and  the  consumers  of  the  Nation. 
Thus   we   have    long   published   an   annual 
compilation  of   typical   bills  for  household 
electric  rates,  as  well  as  statistics  as  to  the 
relative  elBciency  of   steam-electric   plants. 
These  publications  have   aroused   consider- 
able general  Interest,  and  have  served  as  a 
most    effective    instrument    In    spotllghtmg 
out-of-llne    rates    and    stimulating    better 
technical  performance  by  the  power  industry 
with   resulting   benefits   to   the   consumers. 
We  beUeve  that  a  similar  program  could  be 


gram.  U  there  any  other  convement  puh^ 
source  of  such  information.  Thus  we  hTZ 
found  that  there  la  litUe  avaUabie  Infot^ 
tlon  as  to  the  gas  prices  paid  nationally  h. 
the  variotis  types  of  consumers  or  even  m 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  refunds  we  iieva 
directed  interstate  pipelines  subject  to  o^ 
Jurisdiction  to  pass  on  to  their  distrlbuto 
customers  have  in  turn  been  passed  on  to 
the  ultimate  consumers.  Ad  hoc  efforts  to 
secure  this  Information  in  connection  with 
our  activities  or  In  response  to  Inquiries  bt 
the  public,  including  the  Congress  and  tS 
courts,  has,  in  the  absence  of  established 
techniques  for  gathering  and  reportluf 
data,  proven  to  be  time-consuming  eod 
Inadequate. 

The  Commission  is  aware  that  any  such 
informational  program,  if  not  carefully  <te. 
veloped    and    operated,    might    Involve   the 
expendltiire   of   effort   and   expense   on  tiM 
part  of  the  reporting  entitles  and  the  Ocn. 
mission.  Itself,  not  commensurate  with  th« 
end   reeulU.     We   beUeve,   however,  that  It 
U  generally  recognized   that  our  efforts  la 
the  power  field  have  been  of  great  value  to 
all  elements  of  the  Industry  as  well  as  the 
public.     And,   to   insure   against   unneot*. 
sary  dupUcatlon  of  effort,  we  have  specifl. 
caUy   provided   in  our   proposed   legislaUon 
that.    Insofar   as   practicable,    the   Commli. 
slon  shall  utilize  the  services,  studies,  r«. 
ports,  and  investigational  programs  of  exist' 
Ing    agencies    of    the    Federal    and    SUts 
governments,  and  of  the  natural  gas  indw. 
try.     Moreover,    the   bill    expressly   provldM 
that  nothing  contained  therein  should  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  Investigatory  « 
regtilatory  activities  of  any  other  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  grant  of  this  addlUonsl 
informational    responsibility    to    the    Cam- 
mission  would  no  more  ertend  its  reguls* 
tory  authority  over  the  natural  gas  Industry 
to  areas  beyond  that  which  presently  exlsti 
than  does   the   existing   informational  an- 
th<^ty  ot  the  Federal  Power  Act. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  o( 
the  Budget  that  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  In  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 
Respectfully, 

Joseph   C.  Swiolex, 

Chairman. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  FISCAL  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE PRACTICES  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP 
STANDARDS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901  (31  8Ut.  1449),  U 
amended,  to  incorporate  in  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
the  authority  to  make  certain  Improre- 
ments  of  fiscal  and  administrative  pr»e- 
tices  for  more  effective  conduct  of  its 
research  and  development  activities.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


Tj  «»«  a  l«>ttpr  from  the  Under  the  Congress  acto  on  the  appropriation  bill.  The  need  for  a  contingency  fund  for  re- 
in the  ***C°'^"  *i:!~*  i^„^^  thP  »>ut  an  approprtaUon  bUl  providing  for  a  de-  search  and  development  programs  has  long 
Secretary  of  commerce,  "^"'^'~*.  "^~  parture  from  single-year  avallablUty  would  been  evident.  Scientific  activities  involve  an 
proposed  legislation,  together  ^tn  a  ^  subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  an  authorlz-  exploration  for  new  ideas,  a  seeking  for  new 
statement  of  the  purpose  and  need  lOr  jj^g  statute  had  not  previously  been  enacted,  solutions,  a  search  for  new  understanding 
the  legislation.                The  proposed  legislation  Is,  therefore,  merely  of  physical  laws.     The  new  ideas,  the  radical 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     The  biU  a  first  step  that  must  be  taken  before  the  innovations,    the    scientific    or    engineering 

ill  be  received   and  appropriately  re-  questlonof  extended  appropriation  avallabU-  breakthroughs   do   not   appear   in   a  steady 

#      «H^  and    without  objection,  the  let-  Ity  can  be  raised  with  the   appropriations  stream.     They   occur   intermittently,   often 

ferrea.  ^"   •         ^      ,,,  ^     nrlnted  in  the  committees.  without    warning,    and    they    usuaUy    carry 

ter  and  statement,  wm  oe  pim^cu  ^    v*  Almost  aU  research  and  development  ap-  with   them    a   large   price   tag   for   adequate 

RBCORD.  ^AtiA\  ♦«  amonH  fiio  ar\  ftf  propriatlons  for  other  agencies  are  provided  exploitation  or  application.     Experience  has 

The  bill  (S.  1*0*'  J*>  ^f      lAAO?^  ^  ""°  y«""  funds,  available  until  expended,  shown,  therefore,  that  prompt  and  full  use 

liarch    3,     1901     (31     Stat.     1449),     as  The^j.  justification  is  found  in  the  uncer-  of  the  results  of  research  cannot  be  achieved 

amended,  to  incorporate  in  the  Organic  talntles  inherent  in  research  programs,  the  by  waiting  for  the  next  regular  cycle  of  the 

Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  high  incidence  of  unpredictable  factors  that  budget  process. 

the  authority  to  make  certain  improve-  compel  readjustment  of  program  activity,  and         In  order  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 

ntj8  of  fiscal  and  administrative  prac-  the  need  for  flexibility  to  permit  prompt  re-  new   ideas   or  developments  as  quickly  as 

menis  ui  effective   conduct  of   its  spons«  to  changed  circumstances.    It  Is  prob-  possible,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  had 

tlces   lOr    *"^^  ^    irtnmont   ontiviticxi  in  '^^'•y    ^°^    necessary    to    present    a    detailed  for   a   number   of   years   an   emergency   fund 

research  and  aeveiopmeni  acfciviwes  m-  tjiscusslon   of  the  reasons  for  appropriating  vehich  may  be  transferred  Into  research  and 

troduced  by  Mr.  Macnuson,  by  request,  research  funds  on  a  no-year  basis,  but  a  sum-  development  appropriations.    On  several  oc- 

was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  mary  of  some  of  the  pertinent  NBS  situa-  casions  the  Department  of  Defense  has  recog- 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  tions  may  be  helpful.  nlzed  that  a  reseMch  success  at  the  National 

The  letter  and  statement,  presented  by  i.  Problems  of  obtaining  or  developing  es-  Bureau    of    Standards    shoiUd    be    exploited 

Mr   MacnttsON,  are  as  follows:  sen tlal  equipment  or  recruiting  essential  scl-  promptly    or    that    the    Bureau    could    best 

xhf  KEcarrAHT  or  Commihce  entlsts  will  often  delay  implementation  of  undertake  to  explore  the  application  of  new 

waahinaton  DC    Avril  4   1963  an  initial  stage  of  a  research  project.    If  the  knowledge  in  a  particular  field.    These  were 

MnoNB  Johnson      "     '^         '  funds  budgeted  for  that  first  stage  are  avail-  precisely  the  sort  of  emergency  needs   that 

^°^^^^tnt  the  Senate      '  ^^^^  °^^'^  ^°'"  °^^  fiscal  year  and  cannot  be  the  emergency  fund  was  set  up  to  cover,  but 

Presioentoji  ea  .  ^^^^  ^^^^  jtBiT,  they  are  lost  to  the  project  that  fund  Is  available  for  transfer  only  among 

w^'fci^fon  D  C  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^®  replaced  In  the  succeeding  year  Defense  appropriations.    The  result  was  that 

T^AM  Ktt    PaxsiDENT-    There   are  enclosed  ^y  »"  or  part  of  the  funds  programed  for  emergency  funds  were  provided  to  one  of  the 

f^Dles  of  a  oroDOsed  bill  "To  amend  the  ^^^  second  stage  of  the  project.    If  the  funds  Defense  agencies  who  then  contracted  with 

four  cope  v    ^^q^,^^    g^^^     1449)    as  could  be  carried  over  from  the  first  year,  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  to  Initiate 

Amended   to  Incorporate  in  the  Organic  Act  least  some  of  the  lost  time  might  be  made  the  work.    Since  such  tasks  are  rarely  com- 

oT  the  National   Bureau  of   Standards   the  "P  by  a  doubling  up  of  effort  during  the  pleted  in  1  year,  the  Bureau  In  turn  was  faced 

authority  to  make  certain  improvements  of  second  year.  with  the   task  of  budgeting  for  succeeding 

flftcal  and  administrative  practices  for  more  2.  The   opportunities  to  hire  hlgh-poten-  years,   usually    as    a   major    Increase   within 

effective  conduct  of  its  research  and  develop-  tlal  scientists  and  engineers  frequently  arUe  a  minor  total  Increase. 

ment  activities  at  the  most  Inopportune  time  In  the  budget         The  proposed  legislation  would  parallel  the 

There  are  also  enclosed  four  copies  of  a  cycle.    Because  the  academic  year  closes  at  present  arrangement  for  the  Mse  of  the  emer- 

Btatement  of  purpose  and  need  for  the  pro-  about  the  same  time  as  the  fiscal  year,  re-  gency  fund  within  the  Department  of  De- 

pQg^  jjjjl  cruitment    commitments    are   often    needed  fense.     It   would   permit   any   research   and 

^Ve  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Just   at    the    time    when    appropriation   re-  development  appropriation,  or  any  procure- 

Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  quests  are  being  considered  by  the  Congress,  ment  or  production  appropriation  Involving 

the  submission  of  this  proposed  legUlatlon  The  uncertainty  about  appropriation  levels  research,  to  be  the  source  of  transfers  to  the 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's  frequently  prevents  timely  recruitment  com-  National  Bureau  of  Standards  appropriation, 

proRram  mltments.     If  appropriations  could  be  car-  It  is  based  on  two  premises: 

Sincerely  yours,  rled  forward  to  the  succeeding  year,  funds         1.  The  ready  exploitation  of  research  re- 

C.  D.  Martin,  Jr.  could  be  set  aside  to  assure  the  financing  of  siUts  Is  as  desirable  In  a  clvUlan  agency  as  In 

(For  Luther  H    Hodges,   Secretary  of  the  new  staff  members  long  enough  to  permit  the  military. 

Commerce).  other   adjustments   In    the   succeeding   ap-         2.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  must 

proprlatlon  If  that  becomes  necessary.  Improve  Its  ability  to  respond  to  the  needs 

Statxmxnt  of  Pukpose  and  NEi3>  3    The    rigid    deadline    on    availability    of  of  the  major  beneficiaries  of  Its  research  and 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Organic  funds  often   Induces  a  prematiu-e  decision  technical  services. 

Act  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  concerning  Initiation  of  a  task  or  purchase        One  of  the  most  troublesome   problems 

would  permit  the  following:  of  equipment  because  postponement  of  the  facing  the  Bureau  is  the  problem  of  closer 

1.  Appropriation  of  funds  to  remain  avaU-  decision  means  the  loss  of  the  funds  and  coupling  with  the  majw  Federal  programs 
able  beyond  1  fiscal  year.  thus  elimination  of  the  task  or  purchase.  that   are   so   closely   tied   to  an   advancing 

2.  Transfer  of  appropriations  from  other  4.  Program  expanslons.*especlally  In  tlMes  technology.  The  content  of  the  Bureau's 
agencies  and  merger  with  appropriations  of  of  recruiting  difficulty.  Involve  problems  of  '^'ork  Is  closely  related  to  the  programs  of 
the  NaUonal  Bureau  of  Standards.  budgeting  that  are  aggravated  by  the  single-  the    Defense    agencies,    the    civilian    space 

3.  Discretionary  expenditure  from  undeslg-  year  availability  of  funds.  It  would  be  much  agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
nated  gifts  and  bequests  to  aid  and  facilitate  more  efficient  and  desirable  to  budget  for  such  other  users  of  technology  as  the  Fed- 
the  work  of  the  Bureau.  the  first  12  months  or  first  full  stage  of  a  e^al  Aviation  Agency.    But  the  Bureau's  re- 

4.  Performing  services  for  International  research  project,  even  though  this  would  sources  are  so  Inadequate  with  regard  to  the 
organizations  and  governments  of  friendly  cross  over  Into  a  second  fiscal  year.  modern  demands  upon  the  Bureau  that  none 
countries  and  their  national  laboratories.               It  Is  also  very  desirable  to  have  approprla-  °*   the   necessary   flexibility   of   programing 

The  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bureau  tlons  for  construction,  plant  Improvement,  P?^.r  .  ... 

of  standards  Is  the  act  of  March  3,  1901,  as  and  major  equipment  items  available  without  .    ^j^^  ?"^.**V  i**-  ^'i!^lJ^^^^A^V i^l^Ji 

amended  (31  Stat.  1449;  16  U.8.C.  271-278e).  fiscal  year   lUnitatlon.     Many  such  projects  ^^aslc  physical  data  which  the  major  Federal 

The  functions  and  authorities  of  that  act  are  carried  out  by  Bureau  personnel  and  It  Programs  devour.     The  Bureau  U  the  key- 

are  lodged  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  Is  quite  Important  that  the  funds  be  avaU-  «^»e   ^^  **^f  structure   of   a  technological 

the  act  of  July  22.  1950  (M  Stat.  371).    The  able  for  the  entire  cost  of  a  project  before  economy,  a  technological  mUltary  machine. 

bill  proposes  to  add  new  sections  16  and  17,  It  Is  Initiated.  and  a  technological  society.    We  cannot  ex- 

■ui  w*ii  a>  r.ofa.r,-onH.  /«.\  .nH  /H\  *r^  ^/.*io,n  I>ect  thc  largc  Federal  agencies  to  do  their 

as  well  as  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  to  section  section   it.  fund  tkansfebs  Cba  efflclentlv  and  effectlvelv  If  thev  must 

11  and  a  new  sentence  to  section  3.    The  in-         „     ,.        ^„  ,^  .,.  ^^     *         ,      .*  Jobs  efficiently  ana  enectiveiyii  tney  must 

tent  of  and  need  for  each  amendment  are         Section  17  would  permit  the  transfer  into  rely  on  an  undermanned  National  Bureau 

explained  in  the  following  paragraphs  National  Bureau  of  Standards  appropriations  of  Standards  for  essential  data  and  services. 

'»  ^      *    ''     •  of  research  and  development  funds  appro-  We  cannot  continue  to  pour  hundreds  of 

section  16.  APFsoPBiATiON  AVAiLABiUTT  priatcd  for  Other  agencies,  when  the  Secre-  millions  of  dollars  into  major  national  tech- 

The    proposed    section    16   would    provide  tary  of  Commerce  determines  that  the  pur-  nological  programs  without  either  providing 

statutory  authorizations  for  appropriations  pose  of  the  other  agency's  appropriation  can  comparable  support  for  the  National  Bureau 

for  the  Bureau  to  be  on  a  multiple  year  basis  best  be  achieved  by  the  National  Bureau  of  of  Standard*  programs  on  which  they  are  de- 

or  to  be  without  fiscal  year  limitation.    The  Standards.    The  oonc\irrence  of  the  head  of  pendent  or  providing  a  mechanism  to  make 

final    determination    whether   to   limit   the  the  other  agency   and   the  Director  of  the  a  portion  of  the  large  resomrces  available  to 

availability  of  an  apprc^rtatlon  Is  made  when  Bweau  of  the  Budget  would  be  required.  National  Bureau  of  Standards  when  needed. 
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Ttw  proposed  legislation  would  serve  the 
iKtter  porpoae.  It  woiild  not  automatically 
•fleet  any  agency,  but  It  would  provide  au- 
tlMxity  to  aolva  problems  which  the  agencies 
ttaanaalTea  reeognlze.  It  would  not  provide 
a  nnlqiie  authority  for  transfers  between 
appropriations:  It  would  merely  recognize 
that  tine  need  for  such  authority  Is  not 
Umlted  to  the  Defense  Establishment.  It 
would  provide  a  means  through  which  new 
research  programs  whk:h  are  basically  the 
re^MnslblUty  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  but  which  become  urgent  because 
of  an  unforeseen  development  In  the  pro- 
gram of  another  agency,  can  be  accommo- 
dated In  the  Bureau's  fiscal  program. 

If  this  legislation  Is  enacted  It  is  the 
Intent  ot  the  Bureau  to  attempt  to  use  it 
In  any  case  where  a  project  is  requested 
by  another  agency  which  ts  (1)  significant 
In  financial  Impact  (approximately  •100.000 
per  year  or  more),  (2)  represenu  a  need 
which  Is  likely  to  continue  for  several  years, 
and  (3)  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  Bu- 
reau'* statutory  mission.  Subsequent  to 
the  transfer  the  Bureau  would  budget  to 
carry  tlM  project  with  Its  own  direct  ap- 
propriations. If  a  transfer  between  appro- 
priations cannot  be  arranged  in  such  a  case 
the  Bureau  intends  either  to  reprogram 
within  available  appropriated  funds  or  poet- 
pone  action  untU  the  project  can  be  covered 
in  a  future  budget. 

ABffENOMnrr  to  section  ii.  gifts  and 

BEQUESTS 

The  proposed  leglslaUon  would  amend  the 
existing  authorization  to  allow  the  accept- 
ance of  gifts  and  bequests  to  aid  the  work 
of  the  Bureau,  permitting  the  use  of  certain 
gifts  for  purposes  for  which  appropriated 
funds  may  not  be  used.  It  would  also  clar- 
ify the  status  of  royalties  and  honoraria  re- 
ceived by  the  Bureau. 

At  the  present  time,  when  gifts  and  be- 
quests from  private  citizens  or  organizations 
are  deposited  In  a  trust  account,  they  take 
on  the  character  of  appropriated  funds  and 
can  be  used  only  for  the  same  tyi>e  of  ex- 
penditure for  which  appropriated  funds  may 
he  used.  In  most  cases  this  limitation  does 
not  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purpose  of  the  donor,  but  occasionally 
it  will.  If  certain  types  of  otherwise  pro- 
hibited expenditures  would  be  of  benefit  to 
the  Bureau,  the  use  of  nonappropriated 
funds  would  appear  to  be  quite  reasonable. 
especially  If  adequate  safeguards  against 
abuse  are  provided. 

The  Bureau  is  a  research  institution  that. 
In  many  ways.  Is  comparable  to  a  university 
laboratory,  a  reserach  foundation,  or  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  laboratory.  In  many  of  its 
relationships  with  scientists  and  scientific 
societies  in  imrtlcular,  the  Bureau  Is  a  re- 
search Institution.  The  Informal  relation- 
ship thus  derived  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Bxireau's  performance  of  Its  mission  through 
the  ready  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  scientific 
commixnity. 

This  Informal  relationship,  however,  is 
hampered  and  restricted  by  some  of  the 
normal  restrictions  on  Government  expendl- 
tin-es.  The  Bureau  believes  that  those  re- 
strictions are,  by  and  large,  appropriate,  but 
it  would  welcome  some  relief  from  their 
rigid  application.  Recognizing  that  Govern- 
ment funds  cannot  be  used  to  provide  re- 
freshments, for  example,  when  the  Bureau  is 
host  to  scientific  meetings,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide them  although  this  is  a  failure  to  recip- 
rocate in  such  amenities  received  by  Bu- 
reau representatives  at  meetings  elsewhere. 
A  moderate  relaxation  of  the  restriction 
would  serve  an  extremely  valuable  ptirpose, 
promoting  Informal  interctuuige  and  coop- 
erative activities. 

Occasionally,  this  function  is  served 
through  contributions  by  Bureau  employees 
or  the  Employees'  Association.  For  many 
years,  for  example,   the  Bxu-eau   has   enter- 


tained at  a  tea  for  the  members  ot  the  Amer- 
ican Phjrsical  Society  during  their  annual 
Washington  meeting.  This  affair  must  be 
financed  by  employee  contributions  although 
the  real  benefit  Is  to  the  Bureau,  and  the 
Oovemment.  not  the  employees.  Similarly, 
senior  staff  members  who  have  been  enter- 
tained officially  by  foreign  acientisU  or 
American  institutions  cannot  reciprocate, 
except  out  of  their  own  pocket  and  that  is 
often  embarrassing. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  this 
sort  of  expenditure  from  funds  contributed 
to  the  Bureau  from  private  sources.  If  such 
funds  were  not  otherwise  designated  for  par- 
ticular purposes,  they  would  be  included  in 
a  discretionary  fimd  to  be  disbursed  upon 
certification  and  approval  by  the  Director. 
Expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  entertain- 
ment, however,  would  be  limited  to  $1,000  per 
year. 

Although  the  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  has  dwelt  uix>n  entertain- 
ment cost,  the  legislative  language  has  been 
broadly  drawn  to  cover  all  items  of  expendi- 
ture otherwise  prohibited  by  law  or  Comp- 
troUer  General  ruling.  It  would  not.  how- 
ever, waive  prohibitions  or  restrictions  that 
•are  not  tied  to  expenditure  restrictions. 
Thus  it  would  not  permit  the  consumption 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  public  buildings, 
nor  the  employment  of  persons  at  unxisual 
salary  rates  or  outside  prescribed  conditions. 
The  authority  woxild  be  used  in  those  areas 
where  the  Director  determines  that  an  ex- 
penditure is  desirable  but  where  it  cannot 
be  found  to  be  a  necessary  expense  in  the 
rigid  sense  prescribed  for  appropriated  funds. 
In  certain  circumstances,  for  example,  lab- 
oratory costs  might  be  provided  despite  the 
failure  to  meet  the  rigoroxis  criteria  cur- 
rently enforced  by  the  Ctomptroller  General. 
Similarly,  certain  desirable  but  not  neces- 
sarily essential  equipment  or  furnishing 
Items  might  be  piirchased. 

The  proposed  bill  would  also  provide  that 
payments  to  the  Biireau  as  honoraria  or  roy- 
alties for  papers,  books,  articles,  and  speeches 
prepared  or  delivered  by  employees  of  the 
Bureau  may  be  deposited  in  the  discretionary 
fund.  Such  receipts  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  gifts  than  pajrments  because  they  usually 
are  of  nominal  value  compared  to  the  cost  erf 
the  service  provided.  Because  they  do  not 
represent  the  full  cost  of  the  service,  or  even 
an  identifiable  element  of  cost,  and  because 
they  are  often  paid  after  the  fact  with  no 
prior  advice  to  the  Bureau,  it  Is  diflknilt  and 
expensive  to  try  to  set  these  receipts  up  as 
partial  reimbvn-sements  for  the  costs  of  the 
services  rendered.  Depositing  them  in  the 
discretionary  fund  seems  to  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
don{»-  to  aid  the  Biu«au. 

AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  3 

The  objective  of  the  addition  to  this  sec- 
tion is  to  clarify  the  authority  to  encourage 
international  standardization  of  science  and 
tectmology  by  providing  certain  assistance  to 
international  organizations  of  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  member,  to  friendly  coun- 
triee  and  to  institutions  in  those  countries. 
At  present  the  NBS  has  authority  to  furnish 
services  only  to  the  UB.  Government,  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  to  institutions 
and  firms  within  the  United  SUtes.  Under 
delegation  of  such  authority,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  fvu^lshed  Indirect 
services  afcvoad  in  connection  with  inter- 
national cooperation. 

The  increasing  complexity  of  modern 
measurement  techniques  combined  with  the 
Increasing  cost  of  faculties  required  to  cali- 
brate and  standardize  measiu-ement  instru- 
ments which  are  a  vital  part  of  International 
scientific,  technological  and  defense  activi- 
ties bas  created  a  growing  need  for  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  under  direction 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  pro- 
vide calibration,  measurement,  and  other 
specialized  services  to  friendly  countries  on 


May  ^ 


a  worldwide  basis.     Moreover,  the 
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of  the  United  States  as  a  leader  in  ttTi 
temational  community  in  science  aiMt^lk! 
nology  requires  It  to  take  an  activ*  bmT 
encouraging  IntemaUooal  standai^n^!!* 

For  many  years  the  National  Pml. 
Standards  has  cooperated  with  thtt^Sj^ 
standards  Uboratorlee  of  other  n^ti^-T^y 
directly  through  the  cooperation  of  thsi? 
partment  of  SUte  and  tlirough  the  I^^ 
tlonal  Bureau  of  WetghU  and  Ut^Uta^ 
The  Bureau  also  has  cooperated  wlthfo^^ 
scientific  institutions  which  are  engaiSi 
studies  of  interest  to  the  National  Bukm  m 
Standards  or  other  agencies  of  the  XJA  qJz 
ernment.  These  exchanges  of  infona^^ 
and  special  measurement  services  have  bt^ 
encouraged  as  an  essential  part  of  ths^ 
sponsibUities  of  the  National  Bureau  ^J 
Standards  and  the  Department  for  the  cat 
relation  of  our  national  measurement  m! 
tem  with  those  of  other  nations  and  for^ 
precise  determination  of  Important  phyJiruj 
constants.  In  recent  years,  however,  tjigi 
have  been  increasing  requests  for  Unttcd 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  service  trta 
a  variety  of  sources  in  other  countrtet  in 
eluding  laboratories,  as  well  as  govermaent 
and  academic  institutions.  In  partlculsr 
foreign  laboratories  now  purchase  about 
•  100,000  worth  of  standard  samples  perji^ 
from  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  Tli«i 
are  samples  of  highly  characterized  matcruii 
prepared  and  sold  by  the  Bureau  for  uat  la 
a  variety  of  scientific  operations  «uch  u 
checking  chemical  analysis,  temperatun 
color,  viscosity,  heat  of  combustion,  tad 
various  basic  properties  of  materials.'  "m 
sale  of  these  samples  to  foreign  couatrta 
now  amounts  to  about  30  percent  of  the  Bu- 
reau's total  activity  in  this  area. 

The  current  practice  of  cooperation  eta 
produce  only  limited  assistance  irom  the  ■«. 
reau  to  friendly  countries.  It  Is.  theiefoi^ 
necessary  to  have  authority  to  furuish  «. 
rect  service  to  other  countries  and  their  te. 
sUtutlons  If  we  are  to  exert  more  actlit 
leadership  In  promoting  scientific  and  tscb- 
nlcal  standards  throughout  the  world. 

The  services  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  are  provided  on  a  reimburathit 
basis.  The  proposed  legislation  wouM  aot 
alter  this  procedure.  The  technical  aaalst- 
ance  provided  to  the  laboratories  of  othe 
nations  under  the  proposed  authority  win 
be  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  United  StatH. 
It  does  to  a  limited  extent,  however,  prorldi 
foreign  exchange.  It  Is  clearly  conststaat 
with  the  many  governmenUl  policies  and 
practices  aimed  at  increasing  U.S.  lead*, 
ship  in  science  and  tecimology.  The  au- 
thority woiUd  be  subject  to  existing  nim 
and  regulations  and  to  such  others  as  Ite 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may  publish. 


EXEMPT  FROM  MANUFACTURERS' 
EXCISE  TAX  CERTAIN  AUTOMO- 
BILES FURNISHED  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  measure  which  I  think 
is  noteworthy  in  that  It  would  provide 
tax  relief  to  automobile  manufacturen 
and  dealers  who  provide  automobiles  to 
our  schools  for  driver  training  programr 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  driver 
training  programs  which  are  now  a  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  a  majority  of  the 
high  schools  of  America  today  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  highway 
safety  by  training  our  young  people  in 
good  driving  habits.  This  worthwhile 
program  has  been  made  possible  to  • 
large  degree  by  the  automobile  dealers 
of  America  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
largely  overlooked.  These  dealers  have 
for  a  number  of  years  made  available 


new  automobiles  without  charge  for 
driving  Instruction  clasaes. 

My  bill  would  simply  encourage  and 
■timulatc  this  good  cauae  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  to  promulgate  regulations  ex- 
empting aut<Mnoblle  dealers  from  the 
manufacturers'  excise  taxes  on  automo- 
biles donated  for  driving  instruction 
when  these  vehicles  are  returned  to  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer  within  a  1-year 

''^The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
,flll  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. J  1^.      T 

The  bill  (S.  1465)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt 
from  the  manufacturers'  excise  tax  cer- 
tain automobiles  furnished  without 
charge  *o  schools  for  use  in  driver  train- 
ing programs,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mxjndt, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  LAWYERS  TO  PRAC- 
TICE BEFORE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 
WITHOUT  SPECIAL  ADMISSION 
TO  AGENCY  BARS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators 

KlFAUVER,   EtalKSEN.   E«VIN.   DODD,   HART, 

Scott,  and  Bayh,  I  introduce  a  bill  to 
permit  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State  to  practice  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  history  of  the  regulatory  agencies 
shows  that  since  their  coming  to  na- 
tional prominence  the  various  agencies 
have  imposed  a  bewildering  array  of 
regulations  restricting  attorneys  from 
practicing  before  them.  Students  and 
various  organizations,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  criticized  this  mul- 
tiple admission  arrangement  and  the  re- 
fusal to  recognize  the  right  of  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  bar  in  their 
States  to  represent  others  before  Federal 
agencies.  I  hope  that  through  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  these  cumbersome  ad- 
mission requirements  for  attorneys  will 
be  swept  away,  returning  the  general 
practitioner  in  this  area  to  his  tradition- 
al role  as  a  recognized  officer  of  the 
forum  before  which  he  appears  as  an 
advocate. 

Needless  to  say,  the  ultimate  benefit 
of  the  legislation  will  redound  primarily 
to  the  client  whose  legal  problems  in 
Washington  could  be  handled  by  his 
local  attorney. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  en- 
dorsed the  principle  that  these  admis- 
sion procedures  are  uruiecessary  and 
therefore  wrong. 

In  1957,  the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  recommended 
that  all  agencies  discontinue  individual 
admission  reg\ilations,  and  instead  per- 
mit attorneys  in  good  standing  in  the 
various  jurisdictions  to  represent  others 
before  agencies.  A  number  of  agencies, 
I  understand,  accepted  this  recomjnen- 
dation.  A  few  agencies  have  persisted  in 
separate  admissions,  specialized  bars  or 
selective  enrollment.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  agencies  of  great  importance 
and  there  is  no  sign  that  they  shall 


change  their  policy  without  a  legislative 
directive. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  not  only  to 
recogn^  the  right  of  persons  and  con- 
cerns to  be  represented  by  counsel  of 
their  choice,  but  to  provide  for  its  im- 
plementation by  practical  procedures 
which  will  safeguard  the  agencies  and 
the  public. 

Section  (a)  of  the  bill  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  basic  principles  which  I  have 
stated.  This  would  supersede  contrary 
regulations  of  any  agency.  But  this  by 
itself  would  not  be  sufficient.  It  would 
leave  unresolved  how  an  agency  deter- 
mines who  is  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing in  any  of  the  jurisdictions.  Section 
(b)  of  the  bill  meets  this  problem,  with- 
out giving  rise  to  a  variety  of  the  agency 
rules.  It  imp>oses  upon  an  attorney  the 
responsibility  of  asserting  his  qualifica- 
tions under  this  act,  subject  to  appro- 
priate penalties  for  misrepresentation. 
This  will  adequately  assure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  and  integrity  of  prac- 
tice before  any  agency. 

Section  (c)  of  the  bill  makes  it  clear 
that  this  legislation  would  not  in  any 
way  change  the  existing  status  of  prac- 
tice before  agencies  by  nonlawyers. 
Also,  it  would  neither  add  nor  subtract 
anything  from  an  agency's  existing  au- 
thority to  discipline  persons  who  appear 
in  a  representative  capacity  before  it. 
These  matters  are  left  exactly  where 
they  are,  and  this  Intent  is  made  com- 
pletely clear  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Some  agency  regulations  and  even 
some  provisions  of  statute  deal  with  the 
problem  of  practice  by  former  officers 
and  employees  of  an  agency.  Section 
3  of  this  bill  makes  it  clear  that  those 
provisions  of  law  or  agency  rules  are  not 
disturbed  by  this  legislation.  In  other 
words,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  would 
not  authorize  an  attorney  who  was  for- 
merly an  employee  of  an  agency  to  rep- 
resent others  before  it  where  such  is 
prohibited  by  provision  of  statute  or  reg- 
ulation. 

One  other  provision  is  needed  to  make 
this  legislation  effective,  and  that  is 
covered  in  section  2  of  the  bill.  It  is 
implicit  in  its  purpose  that  the  agency 
recognize  and  deal  with  the  attorney  who 
is  qualified  to  app>ear  in  a  representative 
capacity  before  it,  otherwise  the  basic 
right  of  a  person  to  be  represented  by 
counsel  of  his  own  choice  could  be  de- 
feated. It  is  indispensable  that  the 
agency  recognize  and  deal  with  the  per- 
son who  appears  in  a  representative 
capacity  where  his  appearance  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  before  the  agency.  This 
recognition  would  include  conferences, 
correspondence  and  service  of  docu- 
ments or  notices. 

This  bill  would  remove  any  ambiguity 
as  to  this  practice  and  make  it  clear  that 
service  upon  the  attorney  of  record  would 
constitute  a  valid  service.  A  similar  rec- 
ommendation was  made  by  the  recent 
administrative  conference  by  the  con- 
ference's recommendation  No.  26. 

I  would  mention  one  other  principle 
which  would  be  given  effect  by  this  bill, 
namely  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
Federal  city.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
agencies  are  located  in  this  Jurisdiction, 


but  a  Federal  city  belongs  to  all  of  the 
citizens.  This  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
persons  who  have  been  determined  quali- 
fied to  represent  others  in  the  various 
States  and  other  Jurisdictions  shall  be 
accepted  as  qualified  to  represent  others 
before  any  of  the  Federal  agencies. 

This  will  give  full  faith  and  credit  to 
the  actions  of  the  several  States  and  ter- 
ritories in  their  determination  of  those 
persons  who  are  found  qualified  to  repre- 
sent others.  Implementation  of  this 
principle  requires  legislation. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  this  bill  would 
operate  in  practice.  Assume  that  a  per- 
son in  St.  Louis  has  a  matter  pending 
before  a  Federal  agency  in  Washington. 
Under  the  bill  that  person  would  be  free 
to  determine  whether  that  matter  should 
be  handled  by  his  local  attorney  in  Mis- 
souri or  by  an  attorney  In  Washington, 
DC. 

If  the  person  elects  to  be  represented 
by  his  Missouri  attorney,  the  agency 
would  recognize  that  representation 
without  the  imposition  of  any  qualify- 
ing procedures,  admissions,  enrollments, 
and  the  like.  The  attorney's  representa- 
tion to  the  agency  that  he  is  handling 
that  matter  for  the  party  in  interest 
would  constitute  under  the  bill  a  repre- 
sentation that  he  is  a  person  qualified 
to  represent  others  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  subject  to  the 
sanctions  stated  in  the  bill  the  agency 
would  be  authorized  and  required  to 
recognize  that  representation. 

If,  however,  the  client  in  St.  Louis 
chose  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney 
in  Washington,  the  agency  similarly 
would  be  required  to  recognize  that  rep- 
resentation. Implicit  in  this  Is  the  obli- 
gation that  the  agency  deal  with  the  per- 
son selected  to  appear  in  a  representative 
capacity.  Without  this  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  could  be  frustrated  by  a 
maze  of  rules  and  regulations. 

Numerous  statutes  provide  that  papers 
or  notices  must  be  served  on  the  party 
in  interest.  Sometimes  this  is  read 
literally  to  the  inconvenience  and  detri- 
ment of  everyone  conceined.  If  the  per- 
son in  St.  Louis  is  served  with  notices 
or  papers,  rather  than  his  Washington 
attorney,  valuable  time  is  lost  and  the 
person  is  deprived  of  the  ready  advice 
and  counsel  of  his  chosen  representative. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  this 
Jurisdiction  has  condemned  that  prac- 
tice and  has  held  that  it  amoimts  to 
a  lack  of  due  process.  Unity  School  of 
Christianity  v.  FJJ.C.,  64  F.  2d  550 
( 1933 ) .  This  Is  not  only  bad  practice,  but 
it  defeats  the  right  of  a  person  to  be 
represented  by  counsel  of  his  choice. 
The  bill  would  clarify  that  problem  and 
remove  any  question  as  to  the  right  and 
obUgation  of  the  agency  to  deal  with  the 
representative  selected  by  the  person  in 
interest.  Most  agencies  on  most  oc- 
casions, I  believe,  follow  what  is  rec<«- 
nized  as  good  practice,  but  there  is 
enough  inconsistency  and  contrary  prac- 
tice to  require  a  resolution  of  the  ex- 
press provision  of  statute  providing  that 
service  up>on  the  attorney  of  record  con- 
stitutes valid  service. 

The  right  of  a  person  to  be  represented 
by  counsel  of  his  own  choice,  which  is 
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universally  recognized,  would  be  luii- 
fonnly  implemented  by  this  legislation. 
This  would  contribute  to  the  orderly 
process  of  government  and  would  expe- 
dite and  make  more  convenient  the  han- 
dling of  matters  before  Federal  agencies. 
The  principles  in  this  bill  have  been 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 


the  Hi-Y  Movement  of  the  Yoimg  Men's 
Christian  Association. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.    The  bill 


TCtti 


ries  today — and  because,  in  the 

ahead  the  situation  win  be  eoapouai^ 

ed — raises  serious  questions  abovt^ 

will     be     received     and    «>proprIately    ability  of  the  States  to  effective  a!^ 

•^  with  this  proMem.  ^ 
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by  Mr.  Carlson,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


referred 

The  bill  (8.  1487)   to  provide  for  the        The  Federal  Goremment  should  »«. 

issuance  of  a  special  postage  stamp  In     quire  that  all  motor  vehicles  maam^ 

commemoration  of  the  75th  anniversary     tured  or  imported  meet  a  single  standM 

Uon  and  the  text  has  been  approved  by    of  the  Hi-Y  Movement  of  the  Young     with  respect  to  the  waste  they  ^t^Sm 

the  chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Asso-     Men's  Christian  Association,  introduced     into  the  air.    This  would  mean  thatSe 

control  device  would  be  incorporated  h 
the  vehicle  at  the  plant  thus  redvdM 
the  cost  to  the  consumer.  This  w^rt 
prevent  the  individual  from  being  sab- 
jected  to  varying  standards  whi^  b«v 
be  set  up  in  the  jurisdiction  wher«^ 
resides  and  those  to  which  he  may  trsTd. 
In  my  opinion,  enactment  of  Uiis  Ml 
will  eliminate  the  growing  threat  to  ««r 
Nation's  health  from  one  signifieaat 
source  of  air  pollution — motor  vebkle 
exhaust. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thelfl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  i«. 
far red. 

The  bill  (S.  1472)  to  prohibit  the  man- 
ufacture for  distribution  in  ocHmnene 
or  the  Importation  into  the  United 
States  of  any  motor  vehicle  which  dis- 
charges substances  Into  the  atr  in 
amounts  found  by  the  Surgeon  General 
to  be  dangerous  to  public  health,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ciation's  Committee  on  Federal  Admin 
isirative  Practice  Act.    I  am  sure  that  it 
will  also  have  the  wide  general  support 
of  lawyers  throughout  the  country. 

In  mtroducing  this  bill  I  am  honored 
to  have  the  cosponship  of  Senators  Ke- 

TAUVEH,     DiRKSEN,     ErVIN.     DoDD,     HarT, 

Scott,  and  Bayh.  Their  support  will 
add  great  impetus  to  the  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  achieve  the 
ends  sought  here.  Their  bill — S.  318 — 
varies  considerably  in  detail,  but  cer- 
tainly their  objective  is  very  similar. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  bill 
which  I  have  described  and  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1466)  to  provide  for  the 
right  of  persons  to  be  represented  by  at- 
torneys in  matters  before  Federal  agen- 
cies, introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
(for  himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SPECIAL  POSTAGE  STAMP  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OP  THE  75TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OP  THE  HI-Y  MOVE- 
MENT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  75 
years  ago  the  Hi-Y  movement  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
bom  in  Chapman.  Kans. 

This  very  worthy  organization,  whose 
membership  Is  composed  primarily  of 
high  school  students,  during  this  75-year 
period,  has  become  an  international 
organization. 

The  ptirpose  of  the  Hi-Y  is  to  create 
and  extend  throughout  the  home,  school, 
and  community,  high  standards  of  Chris- 
tian character.  Surely  all  Americans 
can  be  justly  proud  of  an  organization 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  youth 
of  our  coimtry  and  the  world. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  I  have  watched  the  Hi-Y 
function  in  my  home  State  of  Kansas. 
Working  with  the  YMCA  as  a  sponsor, 
these  two  great  organizations  help  to 
prepare  young  men  and  women  for  moral 
and  political  leadership  in  our  American 
way  of  life.  Certainly  the  Hi-Y  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  role  it  has  taken 
In  helping  yoimg  people  of  the  world 
become  good  men  and  women. 

Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  the 
work  this  organization  has  done  with  the 
yoimg  people,  and  in  gratitude  for  its 
services.  I  introduce  a  bill  for  appropri- 
ate reference  directing  the  Postmaster 
General  to  issue  a  commemorative  stamp 
commemorating  the  75th  anniversary  of 


PROHIBmON  OP  MANUFACTURE 
OR  IMPORTATION  OF  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  WHICH  DISCHARGE 
CERTAIN  DANGEROUS  EXHAUST 
SUBSTANCES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
for  distribution  in  commerce  or  the  im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  any 
motor  vehicle  which  discharges  sub- 
stances into  the  air  in  amounts  found  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  be  dangerous  to 
public  health. 

Air  pollution  Is  not  a  new  problem,  but 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  nuisance 
and  the  cause  of  economic  waste.  It  has 
only  been  recently,  however,  that  any 
specific  attempts  have  been  made  to  link 
air  pollution  with  adverse  effects  to  hu- 
man health.  We  know  today  that  f>o1- 
luted  air  is  not  only  damaging  to  vegeta- 
tion and  livestock  but  to  our  very  health 
and  lives. 

Studies  to  determine  how  polluted  air 
affects  himian  health,  xuitil  the  last  dec- 
ade, were  based  primarily  on  sources 
such  as  waste  discharged  from  fuel  used 
for  heating  or  generating  energy.  The 
tremendous  growth  in  the  number  of  au- 
toooobiles  in  tiiis  country  over  the  past 
several  years  has  focused  attention  on 
the  need  to  study  vehicular  emissions  as 
a  contributing  factor  to  air  pollution. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  govenunent 
agencies,  as  well  as  indeF>endent  organi- 
zations, are  presently  engaged  in  exten- 
sive research  in  this  field.  Such  studies 
have,  thus  far,  definitely  established  the 
presence  in  the  air  of  pollutants  origi- 
nating fnun  motor  vehicles.  Further, 
that  the  components  of  automobile  emis- 
sions produce  harmful  effects  on  human 
beings.  Air  pollution  today  can  be 
translated  into  losses,  both  to  our  health 
and  to  our  economy.  The  motor  vehicle 
is  contributing  to  this  problem. 

The  future  holds  even  greater  hazards 
unless  corrective  su:tlon  is  taken  soon. 
The  rapid  shift  of  oiu*  population  to  ur- 
ban areas,  with  the  prospect  of  a  great 
expansion  in  our  total  p<H}ulation  and 
the  increasing  number  of  vehicles  which 
our  society  is  becoming  more  and  more 
dependent  upon,  demonstrate  the  need 
for  solutions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  situation  de- 
scribed demands  action  by  the  Federal 
Govenunent.  True,  air  pollution  is  pri- 
marily a  State  and  local  problem.  But 
the  automobile  knows  no  boundaries.  It 
is  a  highly  mobile  instrument.  The  air 
into  which  it  discharges  its  waste  knows 
no  boundaries.  The  freq\ieney  with 
which  automobiles  cross  State  bounda- 


COMMON-srruS  PICKETINO 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  joined  with  the  distinguished  at- 
sistant  minority  leader  [Mr.  KuchzlI  1b 
introducing  S.  1437.  to  amend  seetloo 
8(b)  4  of  the  National  Labor  Relatktt 
Act.  the  so-called  common-situs  pl^et- 
ing  bilL 

I  fully  support  the  principle  tliat  Um 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  DenTS 
Building  Trades  case — namely,  tbat 
common-situs  picketing  constituted  an 
illegal  secondary  boycott — must  be  re- 
versed by  appropriate  legislation. 

However,  there  has  existed  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  within  the  labor  move- 
ment itself  as  to  the  s];>eciflc  proviskai 
of  this  remedial  legislation.  Reeattr 
the  Industrial  Union  Department  and 
the  Building  and  Construction  Tradei 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  resolved  an- 
other area  of  disagreement,  the  question 
of  fringe  benefits  granted  under  tbe 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  When  I  mtroduced 
S.  1437,  I  was  under  the  erroneous  ia- 
pression  that  this  agreement  in  regard 
to  Davis-Bacon  also  included  agreemeDt 
on  the  matter  of  common-situs  picket- 
ing. 

I  have  since  learned  that  certain  areai 
of  disagreement  still  exist  in  regard  to 
this  legislation.  I  certainly  do  not  wiMh 
to  prejudge  the  question  as  to  the  specific 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  I  belieie 
it  is  only  equitable  that  a  bill  embodying 
the  position  svipported  by  the  Industzial 
Union  Department  in  regard  to  commoo- 
situs  picketing  should  also  be  introduced 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  committee  action  win  prob- 
ably await  some  imified  position  froa 
the  affected  unions. 


Therefore,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  secUon  8(b)  (4) 
of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wiU  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 

'^The  bill  (S.  1473)  to  amend  section 
8(b)  (4  >  ot  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  as  amended,  tatroduced  by  Mr. 
HuicpHREY.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN  SURPLUS 
REAL  PROPERTY  IN  DADE 
COUNTY,  FLA. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league I  Mr.  SmathbrsI,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  certain  surplus 
property,  situated  in  Dade  County,  Fla.. 
for  permanent  park  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  without  any  criticism, 
either  real  or  impUed,  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  this  bill  simply 
requires  the  disposition  of  approximately 
600  acres  of  property  within  the  Opaloka 
complex— that  is  to  say.  constituting 
part  of  what  formerly  was  a  great  air- 
base  there — for  park  piirposes,  and  under 
the  general  law  applicable  to  park  pur- 
poses, which  means  for  one-half  of  the 
appraised  value,  and  with  the  proper 
reservations,  and  so  forth. 

The  reason  for  our  introduction  of  the 
bill  is  simply  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  been  trying — and  I 
understand  and  approve  and  appreciate 
Its  desire — to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
amount  for  the  disposition  of  this  prop- 
erty. However,  recently  it  has  been 
shown,  by  the  affirmative  course  of  add- 
ing for  public  bids,  nationwide,  and 
getting  such  bids,  that  the  appraised 
valuation  placed  on  the  property  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  ap- 
parently Is  not  in  accord  with  any  mar- 
ket value  obtaining,  because  no  bids  at 
all  near  the  appraised  value  have  been 
received.  On  the  contrary,  the  bid  made 
by  the  public  unit  of  goverriment  which 
needs  this  park  so  badly  has  happened 
to  be  the  largest  bid  submitted. 

Therefore,  we  are  asking  that  the  mat- 
ter be  considered  as  against  the  general 
background  policy  of  the  country  al- 
ready existing  In  the  general  law  appli- 
cable to  situations  of  this  sort. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  referred,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Smathers] 
and  myself,  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1475)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  certain  surplus  real  prop- 
erty situated  in  Dade  County.  Fla..  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Holland  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Smathers),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Govenunent  Operations. 


Bayh],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  administration  of  the  Lincoln 
Trail  Memorial  Parkway  in  the  States  of 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

It  was  to  my  great  personal  satisfac- 
tion that  last  year  the  Congress  ap- 
proved my  bill  establishing  the  Lincoln 
Boyhood  National  Memorial  In  Spencer 
County.  Ind.  This  monument,  nestled 
among  the  gentle,  wooded  hills  of  south- 
ern Indiana,  is  a  great  and  lasting 
tribute  to  the  man  who  sprang  from 
hiunble  begirmings  to  become  our  Na- 
tion's leader  in  an  hour  of  crises. 

Countless  historians  have  written 
about  this  man,  about  his  birth  in  a 
cabin  in  northern  Kentucky,  about  his 
family's  migration  to  Indiana  where  Lin- 
coln sF>ent  his  formative  years,  and  about 
his  early  adulthood  in  Springfield.  111., 
where  he  entered  the  practice  of  law  and 
the  pubUc  service.  Young  and  old  alike 
look  to  the  trail  Lincoln  followed  as  a 
source  of  inspiration. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  should 
memorialize  the  storied  route  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  with  a  national 
parkway.  It  would  be  a  majestic  route, 
beginning  at  Lincoln's  birthplace  in 
Kentucky,  winding  through  the  scenic 
hills  and  valleys  of  my  home  State,  and 
then  traveling  over  the  rolling  prairies 
of  niinois  to  Springfield.  The  Lincoln 
Parkway  would  be  a  monument  to  our 
16th  President  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  provide  Americans  with  the  op- 
portunity to  travel  the  path  that  Lincoln 
t<X)k. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  look  upon  this  proposal  with  favor 
and  that  someday  soon  the  Lincoln 
Parkway  will  be  a  reality. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
measure  may  lie  on  the  table  for  3  days 
for  additional  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  table  as  requested  by 
the  Seruitor  from  Indiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1476)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  the 
Lincoln  Trail  Memorial  Parkway  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartkx  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bath)  , 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     LINCOLN 

TRAIL  MEMORIAL  PARKWAY 
Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  coUeague  I  Mr. 
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AGATE  FOSSIL  BEDS  NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska,  arul  my- 
self, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  NaUonal 
Monument  at  Agate,  Nebr. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  introduce  this 
bill,  I  was  reminded  that  thousands  of 
visitors  pass  through  this  C«)itol  each 
day.  iu>t  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  Capitol  itself  and  observing  the  Na- 
tion's lawmakers  in  action,  but  so  they 
may  link  themselves  with  the  great  mo- 
ments of  history  which  have  occurred 
within  these  Chambers.  The  entire 
Washington  area  is  rich  in  historical 


sites  and  monuments  to  the  men  who 
charted  the  course  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  witness  the  in- 
terest of  these  citizens  because  it  shows 
a  pride  In  their  past,  a  pride  in  their 
Government,  eoid  pride  in  what  it  has 
stood  for  through  the  years. 

This  sense  of  history  and  its  impor- 
tance is,  of  course,  not  limited  to  the 
Capitol  or  to  the  Washington  area.  It  is 
shared  by  Americans  everywhere. 

The  opportunities  to  preserve  and  re- 
store historical  sites  for  the  enjoyment 
and  education  of  our  children  and  fu- 
ture generations,  unfortxuiately,  present 
themselves  all  too  Infrequently.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  natural 
monuments.  In  the  establishment  of  the 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument, 
we  have  the  unusual  opportunity  to  pre- 
serve a  Uving  link  with  the  Old  West,  and 
at  the  same  time  present  to  all  America 
one  of  the  most  important  prehistoric 
fossil  beds  ever  discovered. 

The  Agate  Springs  fossil  quarries  are 
located  in  three  hills  overlooking  the 
Niobrara  River  in  Siotix  Coiuity,  about 
45  miles  north  of  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.  This 
is  a  classic  paleontological  site  well- 
known  for  its  wealth  of  Miocene  fossil 
manunal  bones.  The  great  paleontol- 
ogist, the  late  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn, 
has  called  it  the  most  remailutble  deposit 
of  mammalian  remains  of  the  Tertiary 
age  ever  found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  fossils  are  not  only  abimdant  and 
comprise  a  wide  variety  of  species,  but  are 
remarkably  well  preserved.  The  area 
has  been  the  scene  of  scientific  research 
since  1871. 

The  quarries  are  located  on  the  Agate 
Springs  Ranch  which  was  owned  by  the 
late  Dr.  Harold  J.  Cook.  The  area  is 
richly  widowed  with  the  story  of  the  Old 
West,  and  Is  doubly  significant  because  it 
was  here  the  early  pioneers  of  scioitific 
research  in  the  West  centered  many  of 
their  activities. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  story  of 
Agate  Springs  had  Its  beginning  in  1728 
with  the  birth  of  James  Cook,  the  famous 
English  explorer,  who  drciunnavlgated 
the  globe  from  1768  to  1771,  explored 
New  Zealand  and  east  Australian  coasts 
and  led  the  search  for  a  Pacific -Atlantic 
passage  through  North  America.  James 
Cook  was  the  great-great  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Harold  J.  Cook. 

Dr.  Cook's  father,  C{u;>t.  James  H.  Cook, 
was  a  noted  Indian  scout  who  after  20 
years  of  herding,  hunting,  scouting  and 
trailing  from  Mexico  to  Montana,  settled 
in  the  heart  of  what  had  been  the  Sioux 
country.  By  that  time  he  had  served 
with  distinction  as  a  scout  attached  to 
the  8th  Cavalry  in  its  campaign  against 
the  Apache  chieftain,  Oeronimo.  In  1887 
he  purchased  Agate  Springs  Ranch.  He 
tells  of  the  first  discovery  of  fossil 
material  at  the  site  in  "50  Years  on  the 
Old  Frontier,"  published  by  the  Yale 
University  Press: 

Riding  one  day  along  the  picturesque 
buttet  wliicb  skirt  tlie  beautUxU  valley  of 
the  Niobrara,  we  came  to  two  high  conical 
hills  about  3  miles  from  the  ranch  house. 
Prom  the  tops  of  these  hills  there  was  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  country  for  miles 
up  and  down  the  valley.  Dismounting,  we 
climbed  the  steep  side  of  one  of  the  hills. 
About  halfway  to  the  sununlt  we  noticed 
many  fragments  of  bones  scattered  about  on 
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tbe  {(round.  I  at  once  concluded  that  at 
some  period,  perhape  yean  back,  an  Indian 
brave  had  been  laid  to  his  last  long  rest 
luider  one  of  tlie  shelving  rocks  near  the 
sununlt  of  the  hills,  and  that,  as  was  the 
cxistom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  at  one 
time,  a  number  of  his  ponies  had  been  killed 
near  his  body.  Happening  to  notice  a  pecu- 
liar glitter  on  one  of  the  bone  fragments,  I 
picked  it  up  and  I  then  discovered  that  It 
was  a  beautifully  petrified  piece  of  the  shaft 
of  some  creature's  leg  bone.  The  marrow  cav- 
ity was  filled  with  tiny  calclte  crystals, 
enough  of  which  were  exposed  to  caxise  the 
glitter  which  had  attracted  my  attention. 
Upon  oxu-  return  to  the  ranch  we  carried 
with  VIS  what  was  doubtless  the  first  fossil 
material  ever  secured  from  what  are  now 
known  to  men  of  science  as  the  Agate 
Springs  fossil  quarries. 

Since  that  time  scientists  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Pittsburgh,  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Colorado 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Princeton 
University,  Yale  University,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Chicago.  Nebraska,  Michigan, 
and  Kansas,  Amherst  College  and  many 
other  museums,  xmiverslties,  and  colleges 
have  made  field  trips  to  the  Agate 
Springs  fossil  quarries.  Fossils  from  the 
quarries  are  on  display  throughout  the 
world.  Captain  Cook,  and  after  him  his 
son,  Harold,  made  the  Agate  Springs 
Ranch  a  headquarters  for  paleontologists 
and  acquired  an  excellent  fossil  collec- 
tion. 

Capt.  James  H.  Cook  was  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  His 
friendship  with  Red  Cloud  began  in  the 
autimin  of  1875  and  continued  until  Red 
Cloud's  death.  Through  this  association 
he  acquired  a  collection  of  Indian  arti- 
facts and  wearing  apparel  which  is  of 
unique  historical  interest.  These  im- 
portant relics,  together  with  his  collection 
of  western  guns,  became  the  property  of 
his  son,  Dr.  Harold  J.  Cook,  upon  his 
death. 

With  the  exception  of  those  few  years 
devoted  to  his  professional  training  and 
professional  work  In  other  localities.  Dr. 
Cook,  who  died  tn  1962,  spent  his  entire 
life  on  Agate  Springs  Ranch  devoting 
-full  time  to  the  family  tradition  of 
scientific  interest  and  enthusiasm. 
Harold  J.  Cook  won  an  international 
reputation  as  a  scholar  of  distinction  in 
the  field  of  paleontology.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  scientific  articles  in 
professional  Journals.  He  delivered 
numerous  papers  before  scientific  groups 
here  and  abroad.  He  collected  and  left 
a  paleontological  library  of  continuing 
interest  and  value  to  scholars  throughout 
the  world. 

Dr.  Cook  added  to  his  father's  collec- 
tion, and  on  March  4,  1963,  his  widow. 
Margaret  C.  Cook,  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  whereby 
she  agreed  to  donate  or  bequeath  the 
Indian  artifacts  and  wearing  apparel,  the 
paleontological  library  and  the  western 
gim  collection  to  the  United  States  for 
exhibit  and  reference  purposes  at  Agate 
Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  if  the 
establishment  of  the  monument  in  the 
vicinity  of  Agate,  Nebr.,  is  assured  before 
January  1.  1967. 

Mrs.  Cook  has  also  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  donate  sufficient  land  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Park  Serv- 


ice headquarters  near  the  site  of  the 
monument. 

This  legislation  will  serve  a  most  bene- 
ficial purpose.  Although  the  site  has 
been  explored,  off  and  On,  by  scientists, 
for  many  years,  excellent  remains  can 
still  be  found  within  the  large  untouched 
portions  of  the  hills  containing  the  quar- 
ries. It  is  estimated  that  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  fossil-bearing  portions 
ot  these  hills  is  undisturbed.  In  addi- 
tion to  serving  as  a  place  for  exploration, 
research,  and  scholarship,  the  monument 
will  provide  visitors  with  visible  evidence 
of  the  fossil  skeletons  of  many  creatures 
as  they  were  over  15  million  years  ago. 
Furthermore,  the  monument,  through 
the  use  of  interpretative  display  tech- 
niques, will  enable  the  visitors  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  closely  with  the  Old 
West  and  the  prehistoric  past. 

Something  of  this  nature  was  foreseen 
by  Captain  Cook  in  "50  Years  on  the  Old 
Frontier,"  page  282: 

The  frontiersmen  of  the  type  who  used  the 
flintlock  and  percussion-cap  rifles,  carrying 
bullets  that  ran  from  <J0  to  120  to  the  pound, 
and  whose  headgear  and  clothing  were  made 
almost  entirely  of  the  skins  of  animals,  have 
practically  all  Journeyed  ahead  with  the  in- 
numerable caravan.  The  ox  team  and  stage 
drivers,  also  the  cowboys  of  yesterday,  are 
following  closely  after  them.  Were  not  the 
early  pioneers  of  sclentlflc  research  in  the 
West  also  worthy  of  suitable  monuments 
erected  in  their  honor  somewhere  in  or  about 
the  center  of  their  activities?  If  so,  is  not  the 
erection  of  such  monuments  a  thing  worth 
our  doing  at  this  time? 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Cook  has  asked  a 
chsUlenglng  question.  The  answer  must 
be,  "Yes,  there  Is  indeed."  And  we 
honor  the  memory  of  these  pioneer  sci- 
entists with  the  introduction  of  this  bill. 

Recently,  I  was  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tour  the  fossil  beds,  examine 
the  Indian  artifacts  and  the  famous  gun 
collection  and  to  have  lunch  in  the  old 
rambling  ranchhouse  with  Mrs.  Cook, 
who  charmingly  and  graciously  enter- 
tains so  well  in  the  tradition  of  hospital- 
ity for  which  the  early  and  true  West  is 
so  noted. 

This  was  a  memorable  exjjerlence.  It 
impressed  upon  me  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  establishing  a  national 
monument  on  the  site  while  there  is  still 
time.  Who  knows  how  many  such  op- 
portunities have  been  overlooked  or 
wasted  in  this  country?  It  Is  our  pur- 
pose to  see  that  we  meet  Dr.  Cook's  chal- 
lenge and  preserve  for  future  generations 
the  natural  marvel  of  Agate  Springs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  lie  on  the  desk  for 
6  days  so  that  other  of  our  colleagues  who 
wish  to  sponsor  It  may  have  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk  as  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

The  bUl  (S.  1481)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds 
National  Monument  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska, and  for  other  purposes,  Intro- 
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duced  by  Mr.  Hruska  (for  hioiself  a>v« 
other  Senators) ,  was  received  read  twu. 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  CommitteTS 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ord»2 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUoJ? 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houtt  ', 
Representativet  of  the  United  Statu 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  h! 
order  to  preserve  for  the  benefit  and^Tto? 
ment  of  present  and  future  generatioosSi 
outsunding  paleontological  sites  known  m 
the  Agate  Springs  Fossil  Quarries,  and  dm!! 
by  related  geological  phenomena,  to  pror^ 
a  center  for  continuing  paleontological  n! 
search  and  for  the  display  and  interpreutlm 
of  the  scientific  specimens  uncovered^ 
such  sites,  and  to  facilitate  the  protecUoe 
and  exhibition  of  a  valuable  collection  rf 
Indian^  artifacts  and  relics  that  are  represwj" 
atlve  of  an  Important  phase  of  Indian  hk. 
tory.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  autbof. 
Ized  to  acquire  by  donation,  or  by  pxirehaa 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  qm 
more  than  3,180  acres  of  land  or  InteresUln 
lands  in  township  28  north,  range  56  ««« 
Sioux  Ckjunty,  Nebraska,  for  inclusion  in  th» 
Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument  In 
accordance  with  the  boundary  deslgnstlot 
made  pursuant  to  section  3  hereof,  and  tn 
rights-of-way  and  easemento  needed  for  oo^ 
necting  roads. 

Sec.  2.  Within  the  acreage  UmlUtion  of 
section  1.  the  Secretary  may  designate  ud 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  Agate  Fossil  Bs^ 
National  Monument.  Establishment  of  tbi 
national  monument  and  any  adjustment  ot 
its  boundaries  shaU  be  effectuated  by  pubH- 
cation  of  notice  thereof  In  the  Federal  R«g. 
later  when  the  Secretary  finds  that  i»nifc 
constituting  an  initially  administrable  unit 
are  in  Federal  ownership. 

Sec.  3.  The  Agate  Fossil  Beds  NaUocal 
Monument  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National 
Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  a^ 
proved  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  635;  16 
U.8.C.  1  et  seq.).  as  amended  and  supptt. 
men  ted. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  such  siuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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AMENDMENT    OF    SECTION    407   OP 
PACKERS  AND  STCXXYARD8  ACT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  407  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as  amended.  I 
ask  that  the  bill  be  held  at  the  desk  for 
1  week  so  that  other  Senators  may  Join 
in  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  biU 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  bill  (S.  1490)  to  amend  section  407 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of 
1921,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Uz. 
Ellender,  by  request,  was  received,  retd 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestiy. 


PROTECTION  OF  RIGHTS  SECURED 
TO  INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  protect  the  rights  se- 
cured to  Individuals  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  simplest  sense 
our  Government  Is  the  means  wherebj 


our  citizens  canin  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
^er  express  their  will  as  to  how 
they  will  be  governed.  The  wishes  of 
Sj7clti«ns  are  expressed  through  elec- 
tion of  pubUc  officials,  through  a  free 
ortss  through  peaceable  assembly  and 
beUUon.  and  through  the  courts.  Our 
imtem  of  government  has  created  the 
CTtatest  free  nation  in  the  world  and 
brought  us  to  the  pinnacle  of  world  lead- 
ership. Perhaps  our  very  success  has 
made  us  forget  what  a  fragile  and  deli- 
cate thing  our  system  of  government 
reijly  is,  and  that  when  it  ceases  to 
function  in  one  of  its  parts,  this  great 
system  may  be  Jeopardized  in  its  en- 
tirety. At  this  very  moment,  the  Nation 
is  watching  a  tragic  illustration  of  how 
thin  the  line  is  between  orderly  consti- 
tutional     government      and      chaotic 

anarchy. 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  one  of  our  gieat 
industrial  cities,  is  on  the  brink  of  this 
chaos.  All  the  ghastly  apparatus  of  civil 
disturbance  has  been  brought  into  play- 
clubs,  fire  hoses,  dogs,  mass  arrests,  even. 
If  one  can  believe  it.  an  armored  car. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  people  are 
under  detention.  We  read  of  cities  torn 
by  riot  in  our  papers  almost  daily,  but 
usually  they  are  in  some  faraway  land. 
For  this  violent  outburst  is  not  going  on 
In  some  tumultuous  foreign  capital.  It 
Is  going  on  in  the  midst  of  our  country; 
these  are  American  citizens  set  against 
American  citizens  in  deepening  bitter- 
ness and  hati*ed. 

The  fog  of  charge  and  countercharge 
Is  already  obscuring  the  simple  and  fun- 
damental reason  behind  this  civil  dis- 
order. Let  us  put  aside  accusations  of 
police  brutality  and  outside  agitators 
and  sec  this  situation  in  its  true  essence. 
The  orderly  means  of  expression  of  the 
public  will  has  been  already  thwarted. 
A  fundamental  right  has  been  denied 
American  citizens  in  Birmingham.  They 
have  been  forcibly  prevented  from  ex- 
ercising their  right  "peaceably  to  assem- 
ble and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances."  And  let  me 
say  that  the  grievances  of  Birmingham's 
Negroes  are  very  genuine.  It  is  shock- 
ing that  Americans  should  have  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition  their 
government  to  treat  them  as  human  be- 
ings. It  was  only  a  short  step  from  the 
denial  of  this  one  basic  right  of  all 
Americans  to  the  state  of  tragic  civil 
strife  that  exists  today.  Once  a  single 
right  is  taken  away,  all  are  threatened. 
If  one  part  of  the  Constitution  does  not 
function,  orderly  government  cannot 
carry  on. 

The  constitutional  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans are  the  concern  of  every  single 
individual  American.  We  cannot  dodge 
our  responsibilities  as  citizens.  If  2,500 
Americans  were  deprived  of  their  rights 
and  tossed  into  a  foreign  Jail,  there 
would  be  a  national  uproar  and  a  call 
for  action.  Well,  2.500  citizens  are  In 
jail— not  a  foreign  but  an  American  jaiil. 
Twenty-flve  hundred  citizens  have  been 
denied  their  rights.  In  demanding  a 
Just  trial,  St.  Paul  once  said  with  pride. 
"I  am  a  Roman  citizen."  Even  under 
the  Caesars,  Roman  citizenship  and  Ro- 
man Justice  were  the  pride  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  How  much  more  proud  we 
must  be  to  say:  I  am  an  American  citl- 


tution  of  the  United  States,  introduced 
by  Mr.  WnxiAHs  of  New  Jersey,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  UtJe,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PROTECTION  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
CONCERNS  IN  COOPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
29  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  issued 
an  advisory  opinion  stating  in  effect  that 
small  business  concerns  engaged  in  co- 
operative advertising  would  violate  the 
antitrust  laws  should  this  advertising 
contain  prices.  It  should  be  noted  that 
In  this  advisory  opinion  there  is  a  very 
vigorous  dissent  by  Commissioner  Elman, 
as  well  as  individual  views  and  state- 
ments by  Coounissloners  Anderson,  Mac- 
Intyre,  and  Hlgglnbotham.  These  were 
in  addition  to  the  so-called  advisory 
opinion  Itself.  Therefore,  we  can  rea- 
sonably assume  that  on  this  very  vital 
subject,  each  of  the  five  Commissioners 
has  expressed  an  Independent  view  not 
necessarily  in  accord  with  that  of  his 
fellow  Commissioners. 

I  say  that  this  is  a  vital  subject,  since 
cooperative  advertising  is  one  of  the  very 
few  means  through  which  the  small  in- 
dependent merchant  is  able  to  compflie 
with  the  large  and  wealthy  chalnstores 
and  giant  enterprises. 

Cooperative  advertising  enables  a 
number  of  small  grocery  stores,  or 
hardware  stores,  or  druggists,  to  group 
together  and  Jointly  buy  advertising 
comparable  to  that  purchased  by  the 
pudiated  by  their  own  electorate,  who  competitive  chain.  These  small  inde- 
must  bear  the  primary  responsibility  for    pendent  businessmen  thereby  make  use 


zen,  a  member  of  a  great  commonwealth 
whose  Constitution  guarantees  equal  Jus- 
tice under  taw,  a  republic  where  the 
rights  of  the  indlvidtial  are  regarded 
with  almost  sacred  awe. 

But  the  words  "American  citizens"  will 
become  only  a  newspaper  description, 
and  a  worthless  adjective,  if  any  one  of 
us  is  denied  the  rights  which  belong  to 
a  citizen.  We  cannot  stand  aside  and 
watch  while  one  man's  rights  are  deiiied. 
for  what  he  looses  today,  we  may  all 
lose  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  the  case 
strongly ;  but  it  cannot  be  made  too  clear 
that  the  question  here  is  one  of  fimda- 
mental  human  rights.  If  we  allow  our- 
selves to  l>e  distracted  by  pettifogging 
ordinances,  quibbles,  and  technicadltles, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  protect  the  Con- 
stitution, we.  as  Members  of  this  body, 
are  sworn  to  uphold.  If  we  do  not  take 
positive  action  now.  Incident  will  follow 
incident.  The  fiery  passions  of  citizens 
demanding  their  basic  rights,  once  ex- 
tinguished in  one  place,  will  only  break 
out  in  another.  The  Nation  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  when  calm  was  restored 
to  Jackson.  Miss.  But  no  sooner  was  an 
uneasy  peace  achieved  there  than  the 
determination  of  the  Negro  to  gain  his 
rights  again  clashed  with  the  irrational 
determination  of  a  small  group  of  men 
to  preserve  an  unjust  and  outmoded  way 
of  life. 

Despite  all  our  hopes.  Birmingham  has 
made  It  bitterly  apparent  that  these  sit- 
uations will  arise  again  and  again  In  the 
years  ahead.  In  fact.  In  Birmingham, 
it  is  a  small  group  of  local  officials,  re- 


the  breakdown  of  peace  and  order  In  the 
very  city  they  claim  to  govern. 

Here  Is  a  clear-cut  case  where  local 
officials  have  failed  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional process  at  the  local  level,  the 
National  Government,  which  represents 
all  the  people,  must  be  empowered  to  step 
In,  however  reluctantly  It  will  do  so. 
Where  the  democratic  process  has  broken 
down  and  a  willful  minority  can  threaten 
the  constitutional  rights  of  a  majority 
unable  to  express  their  will,  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  able  to  act,  positively  and 
practically,  to  restore  order  and  justice. 

This  bill  directs  the  Attorney  General 
to  Initiate  a  court  action.  iiu:luding  a 
permanent  or  temporary  Injunction 
whenever  any  person  engages  in  or  initi- 
ates any  act  involving  mass  arrest,  force 
or  violence,  or  Interference  with  travel 
within  a  State  or  from  one  State  to  an- 
other, and  such  act  deprives  any  other 
person  of  any  right  or  pi-ivilege  secured 
to  him  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

This  measure  is  not  a  radical  proposal ; 
it  does  not  alter  the  basic  relationship 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  It  merely  provides  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  an  effective  legal  means 
by  which  he  could  step  Into  a  situation 
before  It  had  deteriorated  to  a  point 
where  imreason  and  hmnan  passion 
were  beyond  control 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1494)  to  protect  the  rights 
secured  to  Individuals  imder  the  Consti- 


of  advertising  allowances  provided  by 
manuf  Eicturers — since  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  such  a  single  merchant  to 
otherwise  contract  for  full-page  adver- 
tising and  the  like. 

The  advisory  opinion  does  not  prohibit 
Joint  or  cooperative  advertising,  but  it 
states  that  such  advertising  cannot  con- 
tain prices  for  the  goods  involved.  The 
rationale  is  that  including  prices  demon- 
strates an  agreement  among  the  mer- 
chants joining  in  this  advertising  to 
charge  the  same  price,  in  other  words  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  prices.  However,  it  is 
obvious,  or  at  least  it  should  be  to  those 
whose  business  it  Is  to  regulate  advertis- 
ing, that  such  advertising  without  in- 
cluding prices  would  be  virtually  worth- 
less. Of  course,  the  chainstores  are  not 
restricted  from  using  prices  in  their  ads, 
and  the  apparent  result  of  the  FTC  opin- 
ion is  to  give  one  further  advantage  to 
the  chains  and  provide  the  small  mer- 
chant with  yet  another  obstacle. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  necessary  today  for  me  to  expound 
upon  the  legislative  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  or 
of  the  antitrust  laws  themselves.  It 
should  suffice  to  say  that  they  were  de- 
signed to  prevent  monopoly  tind  not  to 
foster  it.  I  believe  that  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conmiission 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  very 
likely  that  legislative  action  will  have  to 
be  taken  to  correct  the  inequities  which 
may  result  f  r«n  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  law  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nrisslon. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  has  already  in- 
troduced a  bill.  S.  1320,  designed  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  S.  1320  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve. 
Normally,  the  best  course  of  action  would 
be  for  my  committee  to  begin  hearings 
on  this  bill  in  order  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate such  legislation  as  is  required. 

I  say  that  would  be  the  normal  course 
of  action.  However,  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  already  begun  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  this  problem,  and  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Senate  will  shortly 
begin  hearings  concerning  this  advisory 
opinion.  As  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  can 
reiMrt  legislation,  their  function  would 
be  limited  to  factual  studies  and  recom- 
mendations. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  should  await  the  re- 
ports of  these  committees  before  em- 
barking on  its  own  investigation.  Yet 
the  hue  and  cry  of  the  small  merchants 
is  for  immediate  action,  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  to  conduct  business 
without  fear  of  violating  Federal  law 
and  possible  criminal  prosecution. 

In  order  to  protect  these  small  mer- 
chants, and  at  the  same  time  provide 
adequate  opportimity  for  the  considera- 
tion of  remedial  legislation,  I  intend  to 
introduce  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  doctrine  advocated  in  the  advisory 
opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion not  be  put  into  effect  before  Jime 
30.  1964.  Since  I  have  been  informed 
that  prosecution  of  such  cooperative  ad- 
vertising ventures  is  not  common,  and 
that  each  requires  a  thorough  investi- 
gation as  to  the  facts  Involved.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  this  1-year  grace  period  would 
not  adversely  affect  businesses,  large  or 
small.  If  this  concurrent  resolution  is 
given  expeditious  handling,  and  I  hope 
quick  action  will  result,  then  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  will  have  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  thoroughly  investi- 
gate various  ramifications  emanating 
frcMn  this  advisory  opinion.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  this  would  be  the  best  coxurse 
of  action  for  the  Senate  to  follow  in  act- 
ing upon  a  subject  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  through- 
out this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Senators  Yarborough.  Encls,  Hartkx, 
Cannon.  Scott.  Prottty.  and  Beall,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  this 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  39)  submitted  by  Mr.  McGei  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators) .  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  In  order  to 
provide  adequate  time  for  the  consideration 
of  and  action  upon  pending  propoeals  for 
remedial  legislation,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  action  should  be  taken 
before  June  30,  1964,  by  any  agency  or  officer 


of  the  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
doctrine  set  forth  by  a  majority  of  the  mem< 
bers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  In 
its  advisory  opinion  of  March  29.  1063.  an- 
nounced April  10.  1963.  to  the  effect  that  the 
use  by  small  business  concerns  of  certain 
cooperatiTe  advertising  programs  may  be 
unlawful. 


AGREEMENT  FOR  MUTUAL  DEFENSE 
OF  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Cass,  Douglas, 
Kcating,  Kuchel.  Pastor*.  Prouty,  Sal- 

TONSTALL,  SCOTT,  DOMINICK.  and  WIL- 
LIAMS of  New  Jersey,  I  submit  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  mutual  defense  agreement  by  the 
United  States,  Israel,  the  United  King- 
dom. France,  and  any  Middle  East  state 
willing  to  Join  and  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tions under  such  an  agreement. 

The  concern  which  I  have  expressed 
over  the  mounting  threat  of  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion of  violence  in  the  Middle  East  is 
based  in  large  measvire  on  the  new  politi- 
cal alinement  of  Egypt,  S3nrla,  and  Iraq, 
and  the  threats  backed  by  military  power 
to  the  independence  of  other  nations  in 
the  region  made  by  this  new  group 
against  Israel,  Jordan,  and  other  Middle 
East  states 

This  new  political  union  combined 
with  the  massive  Soviet  bloc  rearming  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Army  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic's  rocket-weapons 
program  carried  on  by  German  scientists 
and  technicians  has  now  upset  the  equi- 
librium which  helped  maintain  the 
armed  truce  and  a  measure  of  stability 
existing  in  the  region.  President  Ken- 
nedy. In  effect,  recognized  and  sought  to 
correct  this  unbtdance.  when  he  agreed 
to  permit  Israel  to  buy  American  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missiles,  but  events  renew- 
ing the  danger  of  war  have  moved  swiftly 
since  that  decision. 

An  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  also  likely  to  mean  the  in- 
volvement of  the  great  powers,  and. 
therefore,  it  Is  a  direct  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace.  We  cannot  be  complacent 
in  the  face  of  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
threats  to  liberate  Israel  by  driving  its 
people  into  the  sea.  and  Its  violent  ap- 
peals to  the  people  of  Jordan  to  revolt 
and  to,  in  effect,  assassinate  King  Hus- 
sein. Nor  can  we  take  the  position  of 
some  observers  that  Israel  has  enough 
weapons — and  trained  and  courageous 
defense  forces — to  withstand  any  attack 
by  the  Arabs  now.  for  that  is  begging  the 
question,  upon  the  answer  to  which  so 
much  Ls  at  stake. 

War  means  destruction,  and  Israel's 
Prime  Minister  David  Ben-Gurion  has 
said  very  bluntly  that  war  does  not  solve 
any  problems.  In  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Don  Kellermann  of  CBS.  which  will  be 
televised  over  the  CBS  network  tonight, 
the  Israel  leader  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  his  nation  does  not  want  war  now 
or  at  any  time.  Asked  what  he  thought 
could  be  done  to  assure  peace  and  sta- 
bility between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States,  he  replied,  and  I  quote  from  a 
transcript  of  this  important  interview: 

If  America  and  her  friends  would  have  a 
treaty,  a  bilateral  treaty  with  Israel,  that 
an  attack  on  her  means  an  attack  on  one  of 
the  signatory   governments — this,   I   believe 


can  have  an  effect  to  preserve  peace  in  th. 
Middle  East.  *• 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
contribution  to  peace  and  stability  thai 
Israel  is  making  now  in  the  tense  Mm. 
die  East.  I  believe  the  region  wouw 
now  be  in  active  conflict  if  there  were  no 
democratic  state  there  strong  enoiuh 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  hostilities.  The 
United  States  bears  a  heavy  respoui. 
bility  for  the  new  surge  of  Egyptian 
pwwer  and  influence,  because  our  mas- 
sive  aid  propram  rescued  Egypt  tron 
economic  collapse.  We  bear  an  equtto 
heavy  responsibility  to  other  MkkOe 
East  states  to  eliminate  any  doubts  aad 
uncertainties  about  ovir  determination 
to  help  to  preserve  their  independence 
and  integrity  from  armed  attack.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  best  and  surest 
ways  to  do  this  is  by  acting  positively 
on  the  resolution  which  I  have  sub- 
mitted, and  by  negotiating  the  mutual 
defense  agreement  which  the  resolutioi 
calls  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  pay  my  respeeli 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  who  beben 
that  It  might  be  better  or  more  desirabk 
to  have  the  United  States  enter  into  a 
collective  defense  agreement  pledgim 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  France  to  take  action  if  any  state 
in  the  Middle  East  is  "preparing  to  vi»> 
late  the  frontiers"  between  Israel  aod 
the  Arab  States.  However,  with  the 
model  of  the  Philippines  treaty  befwe 
us,  I  believe  that  a  mutual-defense  agree- 
ment is  much  more  apposite  to  the  pres- 
ent situation.  So,  although  I  respect  the 
other  proposed  solution,  I  urge  this  one 
upon  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ret- 
olutlon  will  be  received  and  appro(»i- 
ately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  134) .  submitted 
by  Mr.  jAvrrs  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  referred  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  on  May  25.  1960.  the  Unittl 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Prance  !•• 
sued  a  three-party  declaration  pledgtof 
themselves  to  take  action  If  any  state  "mi 
preparing  to  violate  the  frontiers"  betvMa 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  to  assure  tai 
gxiarantee  those  borders;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  on  March  9,  1M7, 
adopted  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing  tin 
President  to  "cooperate  with  and  assist  say 
nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the  general 
area  of  the  Middle  East  desiring  such  sMlit- 
ance  In  the  development  of  economk 
strength  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  o( 
national  independence."  and  to  undertake  la 
such  area  military  assistance  programs  with 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  desiring  siich 
assistance  against  armed  aggression  from  sny 
country  controlled  by  international  com- 
munism:   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  regards  u 
vital  to  the  national  interest  and  world  pesct 
the  preservation  of  the  independence  sni 
integrity  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  iMt: 
and 

Whereas  the  outbreak  of  armed  conflict  to 
the  Middle  East  would  be  likely  to  spreail  to 
other  areas;  and 

Whereas  recent  events  in  the  Middle  But, 
including  an  arms  buildup  by  the  Anb 
States  with  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  constitute  a  serloai 
threat  to  International  peace:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  urged  to 
Invite  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  saj 
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other  mtereeted  nations  to  Join  with  the 
United  States  In  a  mutual  defense  agreement 
or  agreements,  wltn  Israel,  and  any  otner 
Middle  Kaet  state  which  Is  wUllng  to  Join  and 
ctrrj  out  its  obligations  under  such  an  agree- 
Btfnt.  *nd  to  provide  Buch  military  and  other 
Mslstanoe  and  cooperation  as  may  be  neces- 
Mry  to  protect  the  territorial  integrity  and 
OoUUcal  Independence  of  any  nation  In  the 
Coddle  iMt  Which  U  a  party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment against  armed  attack  by  any  other 
nation. 


Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVrre.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league (Mr.  jAViTSl  and  other  Senators 
In  qxmsoring  this  important  resolution 
regarding  a  collective  defense  agree- 
ment for  the  Middle  East.  The  mere 
fact  that  this  resolution  has  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  all  is  a  grave  reflection  on  the 
failure  in  recent  years  of  American 
policy  in  that  area,  and  Is  a  true  indica- 
tion of  the  tense  state  of  affairs  today 
in  the  Near  East. 

In  recent  months,  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  Arab  nH' 
tioDs.  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Nasser,  of  Egypt,  are  mounting  a  new 
drive  to  destroy  our  only  true  friends 
in  the  Middle  East — in  IsraeL  A  new 
Arab  union,  including  at  this  stage 
Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria,  is  being  formed, 
with  the  expressed  intent  of  wiping 
Israel  off  the  map. 

Outside  rocket  experts  in  Egypt  are 
working  feverishly  to  develop  ground- 
to-groimd  missiles  which  threaten  to  rain 
destruction  on  Israel,  and  thus  upset  the 
delicate  balance  of  forces  in  the  area. 
In  the  meantime.  President  Nasser,  and 
his  followers  continue  the  Arab  boycott, 
the  blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
other  discriminatory  practices  which 
are  repugnant  to  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

These  increasingly  aggressive  moves 
by  the  Arab  nations  have  naturally 
raised  concern  in  Israel  about  her  ability 
to  mamtain  her  Integrity  and  sovereign- 
ty. These  courageous  people  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  the  United  States 
would  speak  out,  to  reaffirm  l£s  interest 
in  Israel's  security  and  our  dedication 
to  her  continued  freedom.  The  Israeli 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  this 
country  would  exert  strong  pressures  on 
the  nations  Involved  to  withdraw  the 
outside  scientists  who  are  building 
Egypt's  offensive  missile  capacity. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has 
not  taken  any  such  action.  Our  Qov- 
emment  has  continued  to  pursue — as  my 
colleague  [Mr.  Javits]  has  referred  to — 
what  It.  regards  as  an  "even-handed " 
policy  regarding  all  parties  to  Middle 
East  tension. 

The  result  has  been  that  things  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  in  effect  encouraged 
Arab  imlty  on  a  theory  that  this  Is  a 
means  to  promote  Middle  East  stability, 
and  squabbling  among  Arab  nations,  and 
strengthen  anti-Communist  forces. 

The  situation  today  In  the  Middle  East 
demonstrates  the  shortsightedness  of 
those  views.  By  encouraging  the  Arab 
union,  by  failing  to  act  decisively  to  dis- 
courage the  arms  buUdup  In  the  Arab 
world,  the  Middle  East  Is  on  the  verge 


of  an  explosion  which  could  engulf  the 
whole  world. 

Jordan  has  become  a  key  pawn  in  this 
power  struggle,  and  Is  an  Important 
reason  for  the  submission  of  this  resolu- 
tion today.  In  recent  weeks,  this  little 
kingdom  has  been  rocked  by  a  violent 
Internal  struggle  Involving  the  effort  of 
pro-Nasser  forces  to  depose  the  moderate 
ruler,  King  Hussein. 

Every  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  strong  demonstrations  against  the 
King  have  been  fomented  by  outside  agi- 
tators loyal  to  President  Nasser.  This 
points  up  the  serious  implications  of  the 
conflict  inside  Jordan  today. 

The  fact  is  that  in  order  for  Jordan  to 
join  the  Arab  Union,  the  King  must  be 
unseated,  since  Nasser  has  declared  that 
the  United  Arab  Republic  Is  open  only 
to  republics.  There  Is  every  Indication 
that  King  Hussein's  downfall  could  set 
off  the  Middle  East  powder  keg  and  bring 
the  Israeli  and  Arabs  into  open  conflict. 

The  broader  aspect  of  the  Jordan  sit- 
uation lies  In  Jordan's  long  border  with 
Israel  and  the  threat  posed  to  the  latter 
country  by  a  Jordan  imder  the  control  of 
powers  loyal  to  Nasser.  Should  the  King 
be  de[x>sed  and  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions erupt  into  open  hostility,  there  is 
a  clear  and  present  danger  that  the  big 
powers  might  feel  the  need  to  step  in — 
with  all  the  dangers  of  incalculable  mag- 
nitude that  Implies. 

'  Thus,  recent  American  policy,  which 
has  failed  to  face  up  to  the  threat  to 
Middle  Eastern  stability  posed  by  the 
Arab  union  may  well  backfire  in  our 
faces. 

To  put  more  backbone  into  our  poli- 
cies and  to  make  explicitly  clear  to  the 
Arab  leaders  where  we  stand,  we  should 
formulate  with  Israel  a  collective  de- 
fense agreement  embracing  the  United 
Kingdom,  France  and  other  Interested 
nations.  Such  a  step  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  past  actions  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Middle  East,  and  would 
serve  as  an  affirmative  warning  to  the 
Arab  world  to  keep  hands  off  our  friends 
In  Israel. 

I  regard  the  defense  pact  contemplated 
by  this  resolution  to  be  a  realistic  and 
sound  move  to  promote  security  and  sta- 
bility in  this  troubled  area  of  the  world. 
It  would  also  be  in  keeping  with  tradi- 
tional American  policies  of  aiding  those 
who  pursue  a  peaceful  and  nonaggres- 
sive  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  It  has  be- 
come necessai-y  for  this  resolution  to  be 
submitted.  I  had  hoped  the  President 
would  issue  a  strong  reaffirmation  of 
America's  allegiance  to  a  free  and  secure 
Israel.  I  still  entertain  that  hope,  and 
have  m-ged  such  a  course  for  some  time. 

Such  a  statement  would  command  re- 
spect in  the  Arab  world,  and  could  well 
help  head  off  any  aggressive  moves 
against  Israel.  But  such  a  statement 
has  not  been  forthcoming;  and  it  would 
be  foolhardy  to  delay  any  longer  In  ex- 
pressing to  Israel  our  determination  to 
protect  her  interests  and  integrity. 

The  resolution  we  are  submitting  to- 
day will  show  the  world  where  Congress 
stands;  and  I  hope  It  wlU  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration. 

At  the  same  time,  I  again  urge  our 
Government  to  take  the  lead  in  bringing 
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the  Arabs  and  Israel  t(«ether  for  direct 
negotiations — under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations — leading  to  an  arms- 
control  agreement  for  the  area.  Such  a 
peace  conference,  bolstered  by  the  tre 
mendous  force  of  world  opinion  whie 
provided  by  United  Nations  auspices, 
could  well  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
world's  great  powers  in  their  search  for 
an  agreement  on  global  disarmament 
and  nuclear  testing.  This  could  be  a 
minor  league  arms-control  conference, 
perhaps  leading  to  some  help  in  the 
major  league  arms-control  conference. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past.  Govern- 
ment officials  have  chosen  to  oppose 
efforts  along  these  lines.  The  so-called 
Brazzaville  resolution  in  the  United  Na- 
tions offered  a  good  opportunity  for 
progress,  but  we  turned  our  back  on  It. 

As  recently  as  last  month,  I  urged  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  explore  means  for 
bringing  about  direct  Arab-Israel  nego- 
tiations. In  reply,  I  received  what 
seems  to  me  an  unnecessarily  defeatist, 
unimaginative  reply  which  indicates 
that  there  is  no  intention  to  move  along 
these  lines. 

The  pertinent  part  of  this  letter,  dated 
April  18.  from  Assistant  Secretary  Fred- 
erick O.  Dutton,  reads  as  follows: 

On  the  subject  of  direct  negotiations,  the 
United  States  would  very  much  like  to  see 
Israel  and  Its  neighbors  come  together  for 
a  resolution  of  their  differences.  In  ques- 
tions of  armament  as  in  other  fields.  We 
favor  this  means  of  settling  disputes  when- 
ever there  is  a  promise  of  a  constructive  out- 
come. When  there  Is  no  such  promise,  as 
must  regretfully  be  concluded  in  the  case 
of  the  Arab-Israel  dispute,  an  attempt  to 
force  such  negotiations  woiUd  heighten  the 
very  tensions  which  the  quiet  diplomacy  of 
the  United  States  In  that  area  seeks  to  ease. 
It  is  by  this  path,  by  whittling  away  at  spe- 
cific issues,  tha^t^JS.  Influence  can  most 
effectively  be  used  to  create  conditions  that 
will  offer  the  possibility  of  a  constructive 
advance  ultimately  to  a  negotiated  Just 
Arab-Israel  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  the  entire  letter  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Dutton. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DKPAKTJiENT  OF  8taT«, 

Washington,  D.C..  ApHl  18. 1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Kkattno, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deas  Senator  Kxating:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  6.  1963.  addreflaed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  regarding  aspects  of  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute  and  the  participation  of 
West  Oerman  scientists  In  United  Arab  Re- 
public arms  development. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
matter  of  direct  Arab-Israel  negotiations,  the 
concerns  you  express  In  your  letter  have  been 
treated  In  Under  Secretary  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man's  April  12  reply  to  a  letter  ooslgned  by 
five  of  your  colleagues.  On  the  subject  of 
direct  negotiations,  the  United  States  would 
very  much  like  to  see  Israel  and  Its  neighbors 
come  together  for  a  reeolutlon  of  their  dif- 
ferences, in  questions  of  armament  as  in 
other  fields.  We  favor  this  means  of  settling 
disputes  whenever  there  is  a  promise  of  a 
constructive  outcome.  When  there  is  no 
such  promise,  as  must  regretfuUy  be  con- 
cluded in  the  case  of  the  Arab-Isrart  dis- 
pute, an  attempt  to  force  such  negotiations 
would  heighten  the  very  tensions  which  the 
quiet  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  In  that 
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•r«a  seeks  to  eaae.    It  Is  by  tWs  path,  by  Such  a  study  is  very  greatly  needed,  certain  monopoly  legislation     It  <•    w 

whittling    away    at    specific    ta«ie«u    that  j  request  that  the  resolution  be  held  at  essential  to  the  management  ot  \S? 

sibuity  of  a  constructive  advance  ultimately  ^"  ^^°  ™ay  wteh  to  add  their  names  always  know  the  answers  as  to  who  coT 

to  a  negotiated  Juat  Arab-Israel  peace.  **    cosponsors    of    the    resolution    may  trols  what  in  the  industry. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  may  well  be  that  mergers  are  th. 

of  writing  to  you  on  this  matter.   If  I  can  be  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.     Without  answer;   or  it   may  be   that  these  IS! 

of  further  awlst&nce.  please  let  me  know.  objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  clearly  not  in  the  national  best  intn^ 

Sincerely  yours,  Mr.  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  I  have  One  way  in  which  these  proposals  ci^ 

i^iDEaicK  G^  DuTTOK  t^ken  this  step  with  deliberation,  con-  judged  is  with  the  evidence  of  a  thor^ 

Assistant  Secretary.  gideration.  and  reluctance.    But  I  have  check  into  the  financial  status.  owSo 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  I  am  done  so  because  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  ship,    financing,    reorganization,   inS' 

simply  not  willing  to  admit  defeat  so  the  overwhelming  controversies  stirred  corporate  relations,   and   all  the  oc^ 

easily,  when  the  stakes  are  so  high.     In  by  moves  within  the  transportation  in-  aspects  of  economics  and  financing 

my  view,  the  need  for  a  disarmament  dustry.   especially    vithin   the    railroad  l  know  of  only  one  way  all  this  Infor- 

agreement  in  the  Middle  East  is  so  great  segment.  mation    can    be    obtained,    examiQed 

that  we  should  not  just  throw  up  our  On  the  one  hand,   we  hear  of  such  sifted,  and  tested.     OrUy  CongreoMJ 

hands  and  refuse  to  make  the  effort.  financial  plight  that  further  concessions  bring  together  all  the  facts  of  fbuu^ 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  regional  are  needed  by  the  carriers  and  further  status  and  ownership  of  railroads.^^I 

defense  agreement,  such  as  Is  envisioned  mergers    are    considered    essential    to  Congress  has  tlie  subpena  power  ne^M 

by  the  resolution,  which  has  been  sub-  maintenance   of   rail   service.     On   the  to  bring  out  this  information.         ^^**' 

mitted    today    by    my    colleague    [Mr.  other,  railroad  labor  contends  that  talk  it  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  Inter- 

JavttsI,  smd  which  I  am  cosponsoring,  of  financial  plight  is  a  myth.  state  Commerce  Commission  receive*  fli 

followed  by  high-level,  direct  negotia-  Competing    modes    of    transportation  nancial  reports  from  rail  carriers  tad 

tions  between   the  Arabs  and   Israelis  hammer  at  each  other  with  the  venge-  that  these  include  the  list  of  the  M 

leading  to  a  disarmament  compact,  offers  ance  usually  reserved  for  national  en-  largest  stockholders  of  each  rail  line 

a  sound  one-two  punch  against  warfare  emies.  But  these  do  not  tell  the  story  with  the 

in  the  Middle  East.     The  two  go  hand  The  more  I  look  Into  these  claims  and  kind  of  clarity  needed  when  stocklMU. 

In  hand.  counterclaims,  the  more  I  examine  the  ers  such  as  Wall  Street  brokers  and  for. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  policymakers  herculean  job  being  undertaken  by  the  eign  banks  are  listed.    This  is  of  no  wtl 

will  take  the  cue  offered  by  this  resolu-  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  try-  value  in  providing  the  needed  infonna. 

tlon  and  will  follow  through  In  the  in-  tng    to    determine    how    far    to    allow  tlon.     It  also  is  clear  that  the  Interstate 

terests  of  restoring  peace  to  the  troubled  mergers  to  go,  the  more  I  become  con-  Commerce     Commission's     accountte 

Middle  East.  vlnced  that  a  thorough  investigation  is  methods,  developed  many  years  ago  ^ 

I  thank  my  colleague.  needed  before  anyone  can  act  any  fur-  not  produce  the  information  that  should 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  join  ther  with  knowledge  and  impartiality,  be  forthcoming, 
the  distingxUshed  Senator  from  New  York  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  national  interest  The  railroad  industry  is  telling  Uit 
and  others  in  the  presentation  of  the  that  such  an  Investigation  be  undertaken  pubhc  that  the  financial  state  of  the  car- 
resolution  which  is  now  at  the  desk.  I  as  soon  as  possible.  Certainly  such  a  riers  is  near  crisis.  Last  week  in  the 
do  so  because  I  believe  a  constructive  study  must  be  made  before  Congress  railroad  publication,  a  Review  of  Raj], 
purpose  toward  peace  will  be  served  when  makes  any  step  toward  revising  national  road  Operations  in  1962,  the  Associa- 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa-  transportation  policy.  tion  of  American  Railroads  reported  "net 
tives  indicate  with  clarity  that  they  de-  It  has  been  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  railway  operating  income  in  IM 
stre  the  American  Ctovemment  to  pursue  tury  since  the  financial  structure  and  amounted  to  $726  million."  This  reoo** 
a  vigorous  policy  looking  toward  peace  control  of  railroads  were  studied  by  an  ery  from  what  had  been  considered  deep 
in  the  Middle  East.  arm  of  Congress.    The  information  ob-  crisis  is  described  as  "quite  limited  and 

The  Middle  East  is  seething.     All  of  us  tained  by  the  Truman-Wheeler  investi-  disappointing."    Earnings,  according  to 

have  read  with  extreme  regret  about  the  gation  led  to  corrective  legislation  which  the  review,  represent  a  return  of  2  IT 

arms  buildup  by  the  United  Arab  Re-  was  embodied  in  the  Transportation  Act  percent  on  estimated  net  investment 

public.    For  what  purpose?     For   pur-  of  1940.  The  January   1963  issue  of  Readeri 

poses  of  defense?    That  cannot  be.    For  In  the  intervening  years,  the  entire  Digest   contains    an    article    by   DnU 

purposes  of  aggression?     It  appears  so.  transportation   system   of  America   has  Mackle,  chairman  of  the  Eastern  p«ft- 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  recall  that  for  changed.      Control    of     railroads     has  road  Presidents'  Conference     He  stated 

years  the  policy  of  the  American  Gov-  shifted.    Airlines  and  highway  carriers  that: 

emment  has  been  a  policy  by  which  we,  have  expanded.     Top  railroad   officials  l^^           ^^^^  railroads  earned  ouiv  two- 

together  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  themselves  have  stated  In  sworn  testi-  tenths  of  a  percent  more  on  their  uif«t. 

Prance,  have  said  to  the  world  that  we  mony  that  they  do  not  know  many  of  ment  than  they  earned  during  the  <l«pt» 

would   keep   the   peace   in   the   earth's  those  who  control  the  finances  of  some  of  sion.    The  first  4  months  of  this  year,  th^ 

crossroads  where,  paradoxically  enough,  the  Nation's  rail  carriers.    The  names  of  took  a  net  loss    we  are  face  to  face  with  tbi 

were  born  three  great  religions  to  guide  Wall  Street  brokerage  houses  and  the  bankruptcy  of  our  railroads  and  with  it  of 

men  to  better  days.  account  nimibers  of  Swiss  banks  are  in-  °"''  common  carrier  system. 

Were  the  lights  of  freedom  in  the  one  eluded  in  the  lists  of  the  financial  in-  i  pray  this  is  not  true.  If  the  rail- 
democracy  in  the  Middle  East  to  flicker  terests  controlling  these  carriers.  But  roads  are  in  this  deep  plight  the  country 
and  fail,  were  conflict  to  erupt  anew  on  who  hides  behind  these  screens,  we  do  needs  to  know  it  from  an  impartial 
that  ancient  soil,  our  world  would  inch  not  know.  source.  I  would  think  that  the  railroadJ 
along  toward  the  abyss.  We  are.   therefore,   unable   to   judge  would  welcome  the  kind  of  study  I  fore- 

l  hope  that  the  Senate  will  shortly,  equitably  whether  the  railroads  are  truly  see  from  the  Senate  Select  Committee. 

with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  in  a  position  to  compete  with  motor  car-  Railroad    labor    oi-ganizations    have 

Foreign  Relations,  agree  to  the  resolu-  riers  and  airlines  and  bargelines.    We  spent    thousands    in    public   advertlsc- 

tion  and  send  it  on  its  way.  are  tinable  to  judge  accurately  the  mo-  ments  claiming  that  such  statements  as 

^-^^^^^_^_—  tives  of  those  who  control   these   rail-  those  I  have  just  quoted  are  myths  de- 

STUDY  OF  FINANCIAL  STRUCTURE  '^*^^'  because  we  do  not  know  what  ends  signed    only    to   mislead    Congress  and 

r.w'TOiroATTOi-^ArkTMrirra'rov  ^^^  would  serve.     It  Is  possible  that  State  legislatures. 

ur  itiJL  KAUMUAU  ixMUUHiKY  g^^^g  foreign  interest  may  want  to  weak-  Frankly.  I  do  not  know.    I  doubt  that 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Mr.  President.  I  sub-  en  American  railroads.  anyone  in  this  Chaml>er  knows, 
mit  a  resolution  to  establish   a  Select  This  information  is  essential  to  a  Con-  I  do  know  that  in  1958.  Congress  wai 
Committee  of  the  Senate  to  imdertaike  gress  which  is  to  consider  transportation  of   the  opinion   that   railroads  of  this 
a    thorough,    complete,    and    impartial  policy.    It  is  equally  essential  to  an  In-  country   were  on   the  verge  of  bank- 
study  of  the  financial  structure  of  the  terstate   Conunerce   Commission   which  ruptcy.     In  that  year,  special  beneflti 
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If  rMTiilatlon    on    passenger    rail  »h»u   *>«   fl"e<i    ^   "»«    "^*>   manner    aa  tee  be  an  action  committee,  but  that  it 

of    seu-rcBUiBw                  .-  original  appointment*  thereto  are  made.  make  a  study  and  report. 

•'iSe''now  know  that  1958  was  a  good  ,J,*^^J^^rS'lhiu'^coSmu'ra^?orum  ^r.    ORUEJm^O      Mr.    President.   I 

-ear      It  la.  at   least.  Included  In  one  ^^^,  ,^  ^^^^  transaction  of  busing,  ex-  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 

of    the    two    most    pros5>erous     5-year  ^tpt  that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  his  resolution.     WhUe  It  is  true  that  in 

nerlods  in  the  history  of  railroading,  numher  as  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  tak-  Alaska  we  have  only  one  govemment- 

K^t  oroflts  of  1951-55  and  1954-58  were  ing  sworn  testimony.  owned  railroad  and  a  small  part — some 

fh#>  largest  in   history.     This  seems  to  sec.  8.  (a)  The  select  committee  shall  re-  20  miles — of  a  British-Canadian  owned 

rnrflcate  that  Congress  was  mistaken  in  port  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  February  raUroad    that    runs    into   Canada   from 

Vasi  in  thinking   that  railroads  were  '®\^!"\*°**,/''*"'  1***!"*;1/ppXoV",^;  Skagway,  Alaska,  to  Whitehorse,  Yukon 

i21%nan^al  disaster.  rlSmmenSati^ns"'"'^    "'*'''''    '"^  Territoi-y.  I  believe  that  we  in  Alaska  are 

If  the  railroads  today  are  as  poor  as  ,i,,  ^pon  the  filing  of  its  final  report  the  as  much  concerned  with  the  solution  of 

we  have  been  told,  they  may  need  more  ^^^^t  committee  shall  cease  to  exut.  our   national  problems  as  anyone  else, 

help.    Their  concept  seems  to  be  that  sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  even  though  they  may  not  as  directly 

mergers  and  curtailment  of  service  are  the  select  committee  is  authorized  to  (i)  affect  our  State  as  they  do  some  others, 

the  way  to  build  up  strength  in  what  make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such  hear-  j  aj^  hopeful  that  the  investigation 

remains.    I  have  had  occasion  to  ques-  ingo;  O)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  arid  places  ^^Ich  the  Senator  proposes  will  prove 

Uon  this,  but  I  would  think  that  it  would  during  the  sessions,  recesses   and  adjourned  successful  and  fruitful.    I  know  that  our 

rworthwhlle  to  explore  the  whole  idea  ^-ror^otlTe^T \'he  kVteSS  S  rh  railroads    have    serious   problems.     Al- 

with  railroad  management.  witnesses   and    production   of   such    corre-  though  we  may  seem  not  directly  con- 

If  it  is  not  true  that  railroads  are  poor  ,^^odence,  books,  papers,  and  documents;  nected    with    those    problems,    we    are 

and  are  growing  poorer,  then  Congress,  ^  administer  such  oaths;   (6)   take  such  indirectly  connected,  because  transpor- 

the  Interstate   Commerce  Commission,  testimony,  either   orally  or   by  deposition;  tation  rates   to   the   ports   from   which 

and  the  general  public  should  know  it.  (7)  employ  on  a  temporary  basu  such  tech-  goods  to  Alaska  are  transported  by  sea 

I  doubt  whether  any.  except  possibly  a  nicai.  cleric^,  and  other  assistants  and  con-  ^^.^  ultimately  refiected  in  the  costs  of 

few  in  close  railroad  management  cir-  j;;'^^",^^^^  (^J_^^^^^  Jr  ag^c?  con-  living  in  Alaska.    Actually,  we  have  an 

clt».  know  these  answers.  cemed  and  the  committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-  issue  now  with  the  railroads  over  export- 

My  resolution  Is  being  offered  with  an  ^jmstratlon.    employ    on    a    reimbursable  import    rates     which     Alaska     uniquely 

open  mind   and   witnout  prejuaice.     i  ^^^^  ^^^^  executive  branch  personnel  as  it  among  the  areas  in  the  Pacific  have  been 

foresee  a  study,  in  the  same  tone,  which  deems  advisable,   with  the  consent  of  other  denied  us.    So,  I  applaud  the  resolution 

would  bring  out  basic  facts  on  railroad  committees  or  subcommittees  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Senator  and  hope  that  it  will  be 

finances  and  control  which  seem  to  me  the  select  commiittee  is  authorized  to  work  agreed  to 

to  be  essential  for  intelligent  congres-  in  conji^nction  with  and  utuize  the  staffs 

slonal  acUon  on  the  proposed  revision  of  of  such  committees  or  subcommittees  to  the  senator  hartkes  resolution  needed 

our  naUonal  transportation  poUcies.  extent  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate  In  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     Mr.  President, 

I  request,  Mr.  President,  that  the  text  *^*  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  j  am  one  of  those  who  support  the  resolu- 

of  my  resolution  be  prhited  in  the  Record  Te?  Txhe   expenditures   authorized    by  tion  JusJ  introduced  by  Senator  Hartke. 

at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  I  tJiis  resolution  shall  not  exceed  aioo.ooo.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  his  recommenda- 

ask  that  the  resolution  be  referred  di-  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  ^ions  that  we  make  a  thorough  study  of 

rectly  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  of  the  senate  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  the  claims  that  the  railroad  industry  is 

Administration  for  Its  action.  chairman  of  the  select  committee.  in  financial  distress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  j^^.  HUMPHREY     Mr  President  will  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'  *^®  transportation  leg- 


objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  establish- 


the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me? 


railroad  industry. 


considers  exemptions  of  railroads  from     were  voted,  including  the  virtual  power 


islation  before  the  Commerce  Cbmmittee 

Mr  HARTKE     I  yield  ^^  predicated  on  the  assimiption  that  the 

ing  a  select  committee  to  study  railroad  j^^.'   HUMPHREY      Mr    President    I  railroads   are  in  deep  financial  trouble, 

financing,  submitted  Jy  Mr.  Hartm  (for  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^  compliment  the  Senator  ^^^^  J.^^,*  bankruptcy  will  result  unless 

^^S     H  If^H  f?^S!^^,^  jy.^  «;  from  Indiana,  and  I  desire  to  be  privi-  we  take  legislative  action  to  improve  their 

«  T         H  a^I^^^uf  r^H«Jf  « ^i^  leged  to  associate  myself  with  the  spon-  competitive  Position.    Through  the  mass 

Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows:  sorship  of  his  resolution.     I  believe  the  transportation  bill  recently  before  us,  we 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  established  initiative  he  has  taken  is  entirely  worth-  *^®  legislating  on  the  assumption  that 
H.tlit^  ^Ttl'*!nrt^t!,^*;;,^"t^?h'fSTfiiJ  whUe.  and  I  hope  it  will  have  a  salutary  ^^rge  subsidies  are  necessary  to  get  rail- 
directed  to  make  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  -  /  ,  terin.s  of  other  transnortation  roads  back  in  the  passenger  business, 
with  recommendations  the  results  of.  a  enect  m  terms  oi  otner  iranspoi tation  f-  »  ^„n,.~>^o  „^« 
thorough  and  complete  Investigation  of  (1)  problems.  «  may  be  true  that  the  railroads  are 
the  financial  condition,  reorganization  re-  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will  '^  real  financial  trouble,  but  this  asser- 
quirements.  corporate  policies,  and  intercor-  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me?  ^lon  has  been  vigorously  controverted 
porate  relationships  of  Interstate  railroads,  Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ^^  others  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
railroad  holding  companies,  and  railroad  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished' Chair-  something  of  the  Indtistry.  It  seems  to 
affiliates  and  subsidiaries,  (2)  the  economic  jjjan  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  me  that  we  must  have  some  more  specific 
effects  of  mergers  and  corporate  acquisitions  j^  MAGNUSON.  Of  course.  Mr  facts  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  if 
:^rl°LSiSi^!^Tihre5S;rr^rh  president,  the  resolution  submift^d  by  we  are  to  act  intelligently  on  the  legisla- 
corporations  or  persons  having  a  fiduciary  or  the  Senator  from  Indiana  comes  within  ^^^on  before  us  which  seems  to  be  based 
contractual  relationship  with  such  railroads,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Com-  o"  an  assumptiotV,  of  financial  distress 
companies,  affiliates,  or  subsidiaries  exercise  mittee,  which  now  is  holding  hearings  in  the  railroad  industry, 
control  over  the  financial  policies  and  busi-  on  the  entire  transportation  problem.  I  congratulate  the  senior  Senator  from 
?^T.E'"*ri'*^?..°'  the  Nation's  railroads,  and  However,  I  fully  understand  what  the  Indiana  for  his  initiaUve  and  leadership 
ions  US  hLe  ^^^^ZZZ'e^Vo  ^^^"^  ^'""^  ^^^*"*  ^^  suggesting  when  in  introducing  this  measure ;  I  am  hope- 
or^rZ^^t  rcon^^  in^resTTnti?  he  asks  that  the  resolution  be  referred  ful  it  wiU  lead  to  our  finding  the  full 
Nations  railroads.  ^o  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin-  facts,   and   legislating  accordingly. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The    select    committee    ahali  istration.  which  is  the  Senate  committee        Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said •  Mr 

consist  of  nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  which  Will  determine  whether  a  select  prpRiHont     T    hPliPVP    ihat    th*    rtiKfin 

the  vice  President,  and  not  more  than  six  committee  should  be  chosen  to  do  this  ;,^i^^     'o^L^r     ft>m     inrfJl^a      til?r" 

members  shall  be  members  of  the  majority,  particular  job  guished     Senator     from    Indiana     I  Mr. 

The  committee  shall,  at  it«  first  meeting,  to  i  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  In-  ^^^"^"^l  **as  submitted  a  very  importent 

?Sa?r!J!S.nHvwI'*fJ*'"'**!.''*H"i'^*,*  diana   realizes   that   if   the   committee  resolution,  asking  that  a  select  commit- 

o?  pr™:Su,;Vot  in?on^nt^u^t°?e  S  S  ^^^^  make  the  investigation  it  would  ^e  be  appointed  to  study  the  financial 

Of  thVlena^        Inconsistent  with  the  rules  ^e  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^  request  that  the  structure  of  the  railroad  Industry.    This 

(b)  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of  the  Senate   Conunittee   on   Commerce   take  is  very  badly  needed,  and  ordinarily  it 

select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au-  such  action  as  it  may  deem  fit.  would  be  the  task  of  the  Interstate  Com- 

thority  of  the  remaining  members  to  ex-  Mr.  HARTKE.    The  Senator  is  correct,  merce   Commission.      Unfortunately,    it 

ecute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and  There  is  no  intention  that  the  commit-  appears  that  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
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Commission,  with  certain  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, has  gone  the  way  of  virtually 
all  the  so-called  independent  regoilatory 
bodies.  It  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  old 
zeal  to  protect  the  public.  It  is  new  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century  since 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  created,  and  more  than  40  years 
have  passed  since  the  great  battles 
which  took:  place  in  the  period  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

In  a  sense  the  public  has  lost  interest 
in  the  matter,  while  the  railroads  have 
been  very  active  in  appearing  before  the 
Commission  and  in  influencing  it,  with 
the  result  that  it  now  appears  that  the 
Commission  is  coming  to  be  more  or  less 
regulated  by  the  industry  which  it  is 
supposed  to  control. 

This  is  the  sad  exp>erience  of  almost 
all  the  regulatory  bodies.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  necessarily  hold  true  of  each 
and  every  individual  member  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  In  some 
recent  dissents,  I  have  noticed  a  great 
deal  of  public  spirit.  But,  in  the  main, 
this  has  become  a  quiescent  Commission; 
a  Commission  which  does  not  laimch 
deep  investigations  on  its  own  account;  a 
Commission  which  takes  a  very  protec- 
tive attitude  toward  the  management  of 
the  railroads;  a  Commission  which  is  rel- 
atively less  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
those  who  work  on  the  railroads  and  of 
the  areas  and  the  general  public  served 
by  the  railroads. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  task  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  with  the  Interstate 
Coounerce  Commission.  A  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  should  consider  this 
subject,  just  as  did  the  Wheeler -Tnunan 
committee,  which  laid  the  basis  for  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke]  in  spon- 
soring the  resolution.  I  hope  very  much 
that  it  will  be  passed. 


May  8 


STUDY  TO  DETERMINE  EFFECTS  OP 
ANTITRUST  LAWS  ON  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  conduct,  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  White  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  a  study  to  determine  the 
effects  of  the  antitrust  laws  on  small 
business  concerns  and  to  determine 
whether,  and  in  what  respects,  these  laws 
should  be  amended  for  the  benefit  of 
small  businesses. 

All  friends  of  small  business  recognize 
the  value  of  the  antitrust  laws  as  a 
means  of  promoting  equality  of  opportu- 
nity in  the  marketplace.  These  statutes 
have  been  rightly  hailed  as  the  bulwark 
of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  as  a 
charter  of  economic  liberty.  In  fact, 
the  small  business  community  would 
long  since  have  disappeared  or  have 
dwindled  to  insignificance  without  the 
protection  afforded  antitrust  statutes. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  aspects 
of  the  antitrust  laws,  as  construed  by  the 
enforcement  agencies  and  by  the  courts, 
which  are  questionable  from  the  view- 
point of  the  small  businessman.     The 


basic  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  foster 
healthy  competitive  conditions  in  every 
industry.  But  has  this  objective  of 
healthy  competition  been  achieved 
through  recent  case  law  that  has  devel- 
oped in  the  antitrust  field?  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  I  am  speaking  purely  in  the 
spirit  of  Inquiry. 

My  comments  are  motivated  by  my 
long  service  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  of  the  Senate,  on  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  subcommittees.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  the  answers  to  the  problems 
I  am  about  to  describe.  Indeed,  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  complexities  and 
uncertainties  involved,  that  I  am  recom- 
mending the  initiation  of  the  study. 

The  antitrust  laws,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, were  directed  against  big  business. 
In  a  landmark  decision,  exploring  the 
reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  in  1890,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  made  this  observation : 

The  debates  show  •  •  •  conclusively 
*  *  *  that  the  main  cause  which  led  to  the 
legislation  was  the  thought  that  It  was  re- 
quired by  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
times,  that  is,  the  vast  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividiials,  the  enormous  development  of  cor- 
porate organization,  the  faculty  tor  combi- 
nation which  such  organizations  afforded, 
the  fact  that  the  facility  was  being  used,  and 
that  combinations  known  as  trusts  were  be- 
ing multiplied,  and  the  widespread  impres- 
sion that  their  power  had  been  and  would  be 
exerted  to  oppress  Individuals  and  injure  the 
public  generally — Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  v.  United  States,  221  U.S.  1.  50. 

And  yet  today  we  find  the  Sherman 
Act  and  tlie  other  antitrust  laws  being 
invoked  against  small  concerns  as  well 
as  large  ones.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  a  very  substantial  number 
of  the  businesses  currently  charged  with 
violations,  perhaps  even  a  majority  of 
them,  are  small  concerns  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  In 
any  case  we  ought  to  have  the  facts  on 
this  vitally  important  matter.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  study  I  am  proposing 
is  to  obtain  the  facts. 

The  vulnerability  of  small  business 
concerns  to  antitr\ist  charges  stems 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  so- 
called  per  se  rules.  Over  the  years  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  have  obtained  court 
approval  for  the  principle  that  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  certain  forms  of  conduct 
is  to  bring  about  comF>etitive  conditions 
which  the  antitrust  laws  were  designed 
to  prevent.  Included  among  these  con- 
demned practices  are  agreements  to  fix 
prices,  to  establish  production  or  sales 
quotas,  to  allocate  territories  or  cus- 
tomers, or  to  refuse  to  do  business  with  a 
particular  person  or  persons. 

Where  such  an  agreement  is  shown 
to  have  existed  among  competitors,  no 
further  evidence  is  needed  to  demon- 
strate that  it  imposed  a  restraint  on 
trade,  that  it  lessened  competition  sub- 
stantially, or  that  it  produced  any  of  the 
other  effects  prohibited  by  the  antitrust 
laws.  A  conclusive  presumption  arises 
from  the  mere  existence  of  one  of  these 
outlawed  practices  that  it  was  followed 
by  one  or  more  of  the  forbidden  restilts. 
When  all  or  most  of  the  participants  In 
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the  practice  are  large  concerns,  this  on*, 
sumption  makes  sense. 

But  does  it  make  sense  when  the  Dar 
ticipants  are  all  small  business  concenni 
Let  us  consider  a  typical  situation.    Her* 
is  an  industry  dominated  by  four  or  Qy! 
large  companies  which,  among  them  en 
joy  90  percent  of  the  market.    The  re 
maining  10  percent  is  scattered  amonK 
say.  25  small  fiims.     Suppose  now  thua 
these  small  firms  decide  to  strengthim 
their  position  by  means  of  an  agreement 
which    includes    price-fixing    features 
And  suppose,  further,  that  as  a  result 
of   their   combined   efforts  these  small 
firms  increase  their  share  of  the  market 
from  10  to  20  percent. 

Depending  upon  ones  point  of  view 
the  agreement  can  be  said  to  have  de- 
creased  competition  or  It  can  be  said  to 
have  increased  competition.  If  one  looks 
solely  to  the  competitive  situation  among 
the  small  participants  to  the  agreement 
one  will  see  a  decrease.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  looks  beyond  that  narrow 
situation  and  considers  the  problems  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  one  will  see 
that  the  agreement  increased  competi- 
tion in  such  degree  as  to  break  the  grip 
of  the  leading  companies  on  a  substantial 
share  of  the  market.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  latter  view,  the  broad  view,  is  es- 
sential for  the  purposes  of  a  wise  anti- 
trust program. 

However,  there  is  nothing  broad  in  the 
outlook  of  existing  law  on  the  subject. 
Under  the  per  se  rules  a  conclusive  pre- 
sumption arises  that  the  agreement  I 
have  described  produced  undesirable  ef- 
fects on  competition.  Any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  small  business  participants 
to  show  that  it  actually  strengthened 
competition,  instead  of  weakening  it, 
would  be  disallowed  by  the  courts  or  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlssioa 

The  extremes  to  which  the  per  se  rules 
have  carried  us  were  further  illustrated 
by  an  advisory  opinion  recently  rendered 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Thfa 
opinion  dealt  with  the  practice  com- 
monly followed  by  small  retailers  of  pool- 
ing their  resources  and  purchasing  joint 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  list- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  describing  the  product* 
they  have  for  sale.  In  substance,  the 
Commission  took  the  position  that  such 
a  cooperative  advertisement  is  open  to 
challenge  under  the  antitrust  laws  if 
each  product  is  offered  for  sale  at  the 
same  price  in  all  of  the  participating 
stores.  It  is  widely  recognized  that, 
without  such  a  common  price,  coopera- 
tive advertising  by  smaU  retailers  would 
not  be  feasible. 

I  Introduced  appropriate  legislation  on 
this  particular  matter.  I  must  say  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission represents  the  most  nebulous 
theory  and  the  most  incomprehensible 
practicaUty.  I  cannot  understand  hov 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  came  to 
any  imderstanding  that  what  we  call 
cooperative  advertising  on  the  part  of 
members  represents  a  restraint  of  trade. 
Apparently,  no  single  member  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ever 
worked  behind  a  counter.  If  he  has,  be 
has  forgotten  that  experience.  Appar- 
ently no  single  member  has  ever  worked 


,  -n  independent  business  establish- 
ment If  he  lias,  he  has  forgotten  that 
MtDerience.  Of  all  the  ridiculous  ruUngs 
I  have  ever  read,  this  takes  the  prize. 

In  effect,  therefore,  the  Commission 
has  quesUoned  the  validity  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  instruments  available  to 
jmall  stores  in  meeting  the  competition 
of  chains  and  discount  houses.  This 
result,  absurd  as  It  is.  nevertheless  may 
represent  a  correct  application  of  the 
per  se  rule  on  price  fixing.  Here  again 
we  And  a  situation  In  which  existing  law 
geems  to  disregard  the  facts  of  economic 
life.  It  compels  us  to  presvune  Injury  to 
competition  even  where  we  know  that 
the  device  in  question  is  a  healthy  stim- 
ulant to  competition. 

Time  and  again  Instances  have  come 
to  my  attention  in  which  the  per  se  rules 
have  been  invoked  against  small  business 
concerns  seeking  to  take  joint  action 
which  would  enable  them  to  compete 
more  effectively  against  the  leaders  of 
their  respective  Industries.  One  of  the 
principal  purposes  of  the  study  I  am  pro- 
posing is  to  evaluate  the  merits  of  these 
rules  and  to  determine  whether  they  can 
be  modified  In  a  manner  which,  without 
impairing  enforcement  procedures,  will 
bring  them  closer  to  reality  and  thereby 
provide  small  business  concerns  with 
more  freedom  in  developing  cooperative 
techniques  essential  to  their  survival. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  bill, 
which  I  now  offer,  may  lie  on  the  table 
for  1  week  in  order  that  other  interested 
Senators  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
add  their  names  to  It  as  cosponsors. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
under  the  rule;  and,  without  objection, 
will  lie  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  138)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  take  such  action 
aa  be  may  deem  appropriate  to  provide  for 
the  conduct,  by  a  conference  including  rep- 
reaenUUves  of  small  business  organizations. 
of  a  comprehensive  study  and  investigation 
to  determine  (1)  the  economic  effect  of  the 
anutrust  laws  of  the  ITnlted  SUtes  upon 
the  operations  of  small  business  organlza- 
Uons.  (3)  the  respecU  in  which  such  laws 
are  advantageous,  and  the  respects  in  which 
such  laws  may  be  disadvantageous,  to  the 
economic  success  of  small  business  organl- 
caUona,  and  (3)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
any  revision  of  such  laws  which  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  facillUte  ef- 
fective competition  by  small  business  or- 
ganizations with  business  organizations  hav- 
ing greater  economic  resources. 


INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENT  RE- 
GARDING THE  MAINTENANCE  OP 
CERTAIN  LIGHTS  IN  THE  RED 
SEA— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  Executive  P. 
Mth  Congress.  1st  session,  the  interna- 
tional agreement  regarding  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  Ughts  in  the  Red  Sea. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
agreement,  and  that  the  agreement,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage he  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance, 
I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  International  agreement  regarding 
the  maintenance  of  certain  lights  in  the 
Red  Sea.  which  was  open  for  signature 
from  February  20,  1962  to  August  19, 
1962.  and  during  that  period  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  seven  other  countries. 

The  agreement  primarily  concerns  the 
sharing  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
lights  as  aids  to  navigation,  and  is  fur- 
ther explained  in  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State,  which  is  transmitted  here- 
with for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
Enclosures : 

1.  Report  of  the  Secretai-y  of  State. 

2.  International  agreement  on  main- 
tenance of  certain  lights  in  the  Red  Sea, 
opened  for  signature  February  20,  1962. 

The  White  House,  May  8,  1963. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PORT  UNION 
TRADING  POST  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE,  NORTH  DAKOTA- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  subsequent 
printings  of  Senate  bill  187  to  authorize 
establishment  of  the  Fort  Union  Trading 
Post  National  Historic  Site,  North  Dako- 
ta, and  for  other  purposes,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field] appear  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION     OF     TRAWLERS- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIntyreI 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S. 
744)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  two  modern  stem- 
ramp  trawlers  to  be  used  for  experi- 
mental commercial  fishing,  research,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  AREA  REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  be 
listed  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of  S. 


1163,  the  Afiea  Redevelopment  Act 
amendments  which  I  and  other  Senators 
introduced  on  March  21.  1963.  and  that 
his  name  be  added  to  the  bill  at  the  next 
printing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROHIBITION  OF  CERTAIN  SHIP- 
PING CONTAINERS— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  of  the  bill  (S.  1342)  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  Into  interstate  com- 
merce of  any  shipping  container  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  from  im- 
ported steel  unless  the  container  is 
marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of 
origin  of  the  steel,  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
LETT]  l)e  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.R.  3872— 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Finance  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  plans  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  the  bill  Hil.  3872,  to 
increase  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  of  Washington,  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  may 
exercise  its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  May  17. 
1963,  at  10  ajn.,  in  room  5302,  New  Sen- 
ate OfiBce  Building.  All  persons  who 
wish  to  appear  and  testify  on  the  bill 
are  requested  to  notify  Mr.  Matthew 
Hale,  chief  of  staff.  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  5300, 
New  Senate  OflQce  Building,  telephone 
CApitol  4-3121,  extension  3921. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  SENATE 
BILL  176 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Retirement  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  I  wish  to  announce  that  pub- 
lic hearings  on  S.  176  have  been  sched- 
uled to  begin  at  10  a.m..  on  May  14,  1963, 
in  room  6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building. 

S.  176  would  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
retirement  from  the  Federal  service  at 
age  55  after  30  years  of  service.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  be 
heard  first.  Then  others  Interested  in 
the  measure  will  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  testify. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  855  AND 
S.  915,  DEALING  WITH  METROPOL- 
ITAN AREA  PLANNING 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  other  interested  p)ersons 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  has  scheduled  a 
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hearing  on  S.  855  and  S.  915,  both  of 
which  deal  with  metropolitan  area  plan- 
ning. The  hearing  will  be  held  at  10:30 
a.m.  beginning  on  May  21. 

Any  Senator  or  other  person  wishing 
to  testify  at  the  hearing  should  notify 
the  subcommittee,  room  357.  Senate  Of- 
fice Building,  extension  4718,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  scheduled  as  a  wit- 
ness. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  and 
so  forth,  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

Remarlcs  before  tlie  first  plenary  session 
of  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Highway  Con- 
gress,   Washington,   D.C..   May   7,    1963. 


V-E  DAY— UNANIMOUS -CONSENT 
REQUEST 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  majority  leader.  I 
indicated  that  today  was  the  18th  an- 
niversary of  V-E  Day.  It  is  a  day  suit- 
ably to  be  observed.  A  number  of 
speeches  will  be  delivered  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  and  perhaps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  in  commemoration  of 
that  event.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  notwithstanding  the  3 -minute 
rule,  I  may  be  recognized  so  that  I  may 
recognize  other  Senators  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

CUBA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  V-E 
Day,  the  United  States  stood  on  a  pin- 
nacle, universally  respected  and  trium- 
phant. Today  our  international  stand- 
ing has  slipped  low  indeed.  The  primary 
reason  can  be  simuned  up  in  one  short 
word — Cuba. 

Every  American  knows  what  Cuba 
means,  hard  as  that  little  group  of  theo- 
rists clustered  around  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  try  to  twist  it.  Cuba  means  that 
an  enemy,  intent  upon  our  destruction, 
is  based  90  miles  away.  Cuba  means 
that  we  have  endangered  our  children's 
futiu-e  by  forgetting  that  vigltance  is 
the  eternal  price  of  freedom.  Cuba 
means  we  have  abandoned  our  Christian 
neighbors  next  door  to  atheistic  terror- 
ists. 

Worldwide.  Cuba  invokes  an  image  of 
a  weak  and  wavering  United  States. 

In  permitting  what  has  happened  in 
Cuba,  we  have  cast  aside  the  traditions 
of  this  Nation  as  embodied  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  have  reneged  on  carry- 
ing out  our  solemn  obligation  under  the 
Rio.  Caracas,  and  Bogota  Treaties.  We 
have  done  violence  to  the  charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  which 
binds  member  states  to  assist  each  other 
"to  defend  their  sovereignty,  their  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  and  their  independ- 
ence." 

We  have  demoralized  and  discouraged 
those  Latin  American  Republics  who, 
threatened    by    Communist    subversion. 


have  urged  us  to  take  tough  and  decisive 
steps  to  purge  Soviet  colonialism  from 
this  hemisphere. 

This,  I  may  comment,  is  quite  different 
from  the  speed  with  which  the  late,  great 
John  Poster  Dulles  had  the  Red  regime 
broken  in  Guatamala. 

It  seems  worthy  to  note  that,  a  decade 
and  a  half  before  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
JelTerson's  Cabinet  put  itself  on  record  as 
against  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  Brit- 
ain or  Prance,  the  world  powers  then. 
President  Polk  tried  to  buy  Cuba  for  $120 
million  and  President  Pierce  for  $120 
million.  Down  through  our  history  we 
have  recognized  that,  because  of  prox- 
imity, the  Cuban-American  relations 
were  special. 

After  the  Cubans  rose  in  revolt  in  1895, 
we  went  to  war  with  Spain  to  aid  them. 
The  Organic  Act  of  Cuba— her  first  con- 
stitution— declared  that  no  foreign  pww- 
er  was  to  secure  partial  or  complete  con- 
trol of  the  island  and  authorized  the 
United  States  to  intervene  in  Cuba,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  this. 

President  Kennedy  himself  stood  in 
1960  upon  a  Democratic  Party  platform 
which  unequivocally  declared : 

The  new  Democratic  administration  will 
also  reaffirm  our  historic  policy  of  opposition 
to  the  establishment  anywhere  in  the  Amer- 
icas of  governments  dominated  by  foreign 
powers,  a  policy  now  being  undermined  by 
Soviet  threats  to  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  Cuba. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  followed  a  policy 
more  fit  for  a  Byzantine  emperor  than  a 
great  modern  world  power,  and  straight- 
forward world  power  like  the  United 
States.  We  denied  at  the  time  we  had 
anything  to  do  with  participation  in  the 
U.S.  conceived.  U.S.  prepared,  and  U.S. 
directed  Cuban  landing  force  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs.  One  result  of  this  hsrpocritical 
policy  was  that  the  landing  was  made 
without  adequate  air  cover  or  support. 

Three  days  after  that  disaster.  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  appeared  before  the  Na- 
tion's editors  here  and  said : 

If  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  should 
fall  to  meet  their  commitments  against  out- 
side Communist  penetration,  then  I  want  It 
clearly  underslood  that  this  Government 
would  not  heMtate  In  meeting  Its  primary 
obligations  wUlch  are  the  security  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Kenn^y  made  a  similar  statement 
to  the  released  Cuban  prisoners  he  saw 
fit  to  address  in  Miami  despite  the  fact 
he  had  repudiated  them  on  landing  day. 
Both  statements  were  widely  interpreted 
to  mean  Mr.  Kennedy  would  help  liberate 
Cuba. 

Instead,  he  has  repudiated  the  Cubans 
he  once  induced  to  risk  their  lives  and 
the  leader  he  selected  for  them. 

On  this  V-E  Day,  I  would  recall  to  the 
Presidents  mind  the  further  pledge  of 
his  platform: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration  will  not  be 
deterred  from  fulfilling  Its  obligations  and 
solemn  responsibilities  under  Its  treaties  and 
agreements  with  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Nor  will  the  United  States,  In  conformity 
with  its  treaty  obligations,  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  regime  dominated  by  inter- 
national atheistic  communism  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


May  s 


I  ask,  along  with  the  American  neonu 
why  this  pledge  has  not  been  kept^' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President  I  ,^ 
ognize  the  distinguished  Senator  fj^ 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorrl.  ^^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  . 
parliamentary  inquiry.  '  • 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tan 
pore.    The  Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Is  the  Senate  ob. 
erating  under  the  3-minute  rule' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  operating  mm-, 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement.   ^^ 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  agreement 
does  not  violate  the  3-minute  rule  doM 
it?  '  ^ 

Mr   DIRKSEN.     It  does. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  V-E 
Day,  just  18  years  ago  today,  we  stood 
with  trusted  friends  and  allies,  trlua. 
phant  over  the  totalitarians  who  had  laid 
waste  much  of  the  world  in  their  attempt 
to  dominate  it. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  reverted  to  Iti 
Marxist-Leninist  policy  of  world  con. 
quest,  we  strengthened  the  old  friend- 
ships and  forged  new  ones,  first  under 
the  Democratic  administration  of  Preal- 
dent  Truman,  and  then  under  the  Re. 
publican  administration  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

Many  Americans  had  misjudged  So- 
viet intentions  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war.  but  through  aid  to  tnd 
alliance  with  our  friends  abroad,  we 
restored  economic  stability,  built  the 
NATO  shield,  and  brought  the  Red  band- 
wagon in  Europe  to  a  decisive  halt. 

Indeed,  on  the  15th  anniversary  of 
NATO,  in  1960,  we  stood  at  a  pinnacle 
of  power  and  prestige.  We  were  preemi- 
nent  in  the  field  of  nuclear  weapons— the 
myth  of  the  missile  gap  did  not  even 
survive  the  present  administration's  flnt 
montlis.  Our  space  effort,  which  had 
been  ignored  during  the  Truman  admin- 
istration, was  beginning  to  make  up  the 
lost  time.  A  series  of  alliances,  sup- 
ported by  both  of  our  great  national  par- 
ties, ringed  our  cold  war  enemies.  We 
dealt  with  the  Soviets,  but  in  concert 
with  our  friends.  And,  our  unyieldinc 
opposition  to  Communist  oppression  was 
clear. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk  during  the  1960  campaign  about 
prestige  and  polls.  A  so-called  decline 
in  American  prestige  was  made  a  prime 
issue  by  Democratic  candidates.  The 
then  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetti 
exhibited  great  concern  when  he  told  a 
Portland,  Oreg.,  audience: 

To  rebuild  American  prestige  wUl  not  be 
easy.  It  cannot  be  done  overnight  by  a  new 
administration.  But  I  can  assure  you  that 
a  new  administration  will  make  the  effort. 

He  told  a  Kansas  City  audience  that 
the  great  challenge  of  "rebuilding  our 
prestige"  would  require  us  to  "under- 
stand the  needs  of  other  nations  as  well 
as  our  own." 

He  painted  a  grim  picture.  And  It 
was  all  backed  up  by  talk  of  mysterious 
and  secret  Government  polls  which  pur- 
portedly indicated  declining  American 
prestige  abroad. 

Well,  those  and  other  polls  are  beinc 
used  now,  though  under  odd  ground 
niies — one  uses  them  when  they  prove 
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his  point,  and  abuses  them  when  they  do 

not. 

As  for  our  prestige,  after  2  years  of 
"ivbuildlng"  the  Russians  are  now  in 
Cuba  where  we  have  gone  from  eyebaEs 
to  elbows  with  them.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  modern  history  that  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  beachhead  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  creeping  communiza- 
tion  of  Laos,  otherwise  known  as  Harri- 
man's  folly,  is  opening  a  brand  new 
door  into  Vietnam,  where  wc  arc  heavily 
committed.  The  policy  of  watchful  wait- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  amounts  to  watch- 
ing a  tinder  box  that  is  already  burning 
at  one  end  and  waiting  for  it  to  ignite 
at  the  other.  And  Indonesia's  playboy 
potentate.  Sukarno,  goes  his  merry,  ex- 
travagant, and  anti-American  way  with 
our  support.  Such  policies  and  events 
have  not  increased  our  prestige. 

Even  freedom's  shield,  NATO,  is  today, 
to  use  the  currently  fashionable  phrase, 
"in  disarray."  One  recent  sequence  in 
what  the  New  Frontier  describes  as  dip- 
lomacy illustrates  this  ma.ssive  under- 
statement of  our  European  dilemma. 

The  administration's  shock  tactics 
with  the  British  in  abruptly  canceling 
construction  of  the  Skybolt  missile,  on 
which  Britain  has  based  her  future  nu- 
clear deterrent,  led  to  the  hastily  im- 
provised Nassau  agreement  providing  for 
British  Polaris  submarines.  This  con- 
firmed General  de  Gaulle's  suspicions 
about  an  Anglo-American  "special  rela- 
tionship" and  served  as  a  trigger  for  his 
rejection  of  British  entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market.  De  Gaulle  rep>ortedly  had 
hoped  that  Britain  would  pool  her  nu- 
clear know-how  with  Prance. 

And  what  was  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  this  ferment  and  confusion  in 
the  "New  Europe"  which  It  had  done  so 
much  to  jog  into  being?  A  missile- 
carrying  freighter  to  be  financed  by  all, 
and  with  mixed  NATO  crews,  but  with 
the  U.S.  finger  on  the  firing  button. 
Such  a  scheme  is  not  what  the  Europeans 
really  want;  for,  despite  their  participa- 
tion, they  will  still  have  no  control.  It 
will  add  little  to  their  defense  or  to  ours. 
And  yet  these  ships  will  be  very  ex- 
pensive— estimates  run  as  high  as  $6 
billion,  a  large  portion  to  be  paid  by  the 
German  Federal  Republic. 

Former  NATO  Commander  General 
Lauris  Norstad  has  pointedly  observed 
that  "no  matter  how  you  tinker  with  the 
gadgetry  of  weapons"  the  heart  of  the 
problem  "is  the  question  of  control." 

It  is  time,  I  believe,  that,  in  the  Pxes- 
Ident's  words  of  1960,  we  began  to  "un- 
derstand the  needs  of  other  nations  as 
well  as  our  own,"  And,  the  best  place 
to  start  would  be  with  those  nations  who 
are  our  proven  friends  and  allies.  In 
short,  we  should  recall  that  the  NATO 
Alliance  is  just  that,  an  alliance,  and 
that  we  should  treat  it  as  such. 

General  Norstad  has  termed  the  Eu- 
ropean desire  for  a  nuclear  capability  a 
"very  legitimate  desire."  It  seems  to  me 
that  instead  of  deploring  the  fruits  of 
our  own  successful  mvestment — Europe's 
economic  miracle — we  should  seek  to 
help  and  influence  those  who,  as  com- 
mitted Allies,  should  be  In  our  comer  if 
the  horrible  necessity  for  a  resort  to  nu- 
clear weapons  should  ever  arise. 


France's  desire  for  an  Independent  de- 
terrent Is  a  natural  one,  and  one  which 
will  spread  to  other  European  nations  in 
a  disorderly  and  dancerous  way  if  we 
do  not  move  to  influence,  rather  than  to 
obstruct,  the  normal  reach  for  security, 
nation  by  nation. 

We  already  support  a  British  deter- 
rent. 

Concern  is  sometimes  voiced,  by  NATO 
countries  and  others,  over  West  Ger- 
many's potential  for  a  nuclear  capabil- 
ity. Their  scientists  in  this  field  are 
among  the  very  best.  To  quote  Har- 
vard's Henry  Kissinger,  a  noted  expert  on 
these  matters  who  Is  frequently  con- 
sulted by  New  Frontiersmen: 

If  West  Germany  is  seriously  Interested 
In  acquiring  strategic  weapons,  the  multi- 
lateral force  (mlsslle-carrylng  freighters)  Is 
apt  only  to  prove  an  interim  step  and 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  easiest  way  of  get- 
ting Germany  Into  the  nuclear  business. 

Is  that  what  we  want?  Indeed,  Is  that 
what  the  Germans  want,  a  backdoor  into 
potential  disaster? 

But  this  missile  freighter  idea  is  the 
closest  discernible  thing  to  a  policy  on 
this  problem  to  emerge  from  that  New 
Frontier  combination  of  computer-man- 
aged-military-hardware-thinkeis,  ab- 
stract theorists,  and  spenders. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  this  stop- 
gap gimmick,  a  constructive  alternative. 
Instead  of  futile  and  negative  efforts  to 
discourage  any  European  nuclear  de- 
fense initiative  outside  of  Britain,  we 
could  encourage  an  integrated,  overall 
European  force  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
drive  toward  unity  and  true  Atlantic 
partnership. 

I  share  the  concern  of  those  who  are 
continuously  vocal  about  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  proliferation ;  of  too  many  hands 
on  too  many  nuclear  triggers.  But 
certainly  a  joint  force  combining  the  ef- 
forts, assets,  and  aims  of  the  British, 
French,  and  other  Europeans  would  be 
preferable  to  many  separate  independ- 
ent nuclear  forces.  If  we  cannot  relate 
our  nuclear  needs  and  strategies  with 
theirs  now,  how  can  we  expect  to  do  so 
when  the  present  seeds  of  nuclear  pro- 
liferation really  begin  to  sprout? 

Looking  back  on  V-E  Day,  of  which  t^lis 
Is  the  anniversary — looking  back  on  the 
great  prestige  of  the  United  States 
then — looking  back  on  the  grief  and  the 
breast  beating,  the  public  categorizing 
of  our  status  in  the  world  as  sadly  low 
and  declining,  during  the  last  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  one  finds  now  the  true 
situation  to  be  that  a  great  leap  back- 
ward in  American  prestige  has  taken 
place  over  the  past  2  years.  It  will 
continue  unless  we  face  up  to  the  diflfl- 
cult  challenge  of  exercising  positive  and 
coherent  leadership  among  equals,  im- 
less  we  recognize  that  the  era  which  be- 
gan on  VE  Day  is  closing,  that  great 
changes  have  been  and  are  bemg 
wrought.  We  ought  to  move  with  the 
course  of  history,  attempting  to  influence 
and  mold  it,  rather  than  standing  against 
It. 

In  Cuba,  for  example.  In  Laos,  and  else- 
where, a  policy  of  wait  and  see  usually 
ends  up  as  wait  and  be  shown. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  the  distinguished 
military  affairs  expert  of  the  New  York 


Times,  summed  it  up,  I  believe,  when  he 
wrote: 

No  alliance  has  room  for  second-best  allies 
or  discriminatory  practices.  A  really  coor- 
dinated multinational  European  nuclear 
deterrent,  keyed  to  the  two  principles  of  col- 
lective European  control  without  an  Ameri- 
can veto  and  a  minimum  deterrence,  probably 
offers  the  best  hope  for  tomorrow.  It  la 
time  to  recognize  that  President  de  Gaulle 
has  a  point,  to  shift  our  emphasis  to  coor- 
dination rather  than  Integration,  and  to 
attempt  to  Influence,  rather  than  to  control, 
Europe's  nuclear  future. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  confronted 
with  a  Russian  military  presence  In 
Cuba.  An  International  brigade  Is  being 
organized  there— with  the  exporting  of 
revolution  from  Castro  Cuba  presently 
and  overtly  underway,  after  the  training 
of  numerous  cadres.  And  we  are  con- 
fronted by  an  administration  which  has 
deplored  the  very  existence  of  any  form 
of  communism  90  miles  from  our  shore 
and  yet  has  complacently  accepted  not 
mere  existence,  not  even  mere  coexist- 
ence, but  the  actual,  thundering,  omi- 
nous menace  of  foreign  Conununist 
armies,  the  veiy  introduction  of  Euro- 
pean systems  condemned  by  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  If  the  Moni-oe  Doctrine  Is 
dead,  in  the  administration's  judgment, 
they  should  say  so. 

In  my  judgment,  the  answer  Is  to  as- 
sert our  rights  under  the  Monroe  E>oc- 
trine,  under  the  various  declarations  of 
Rio  and  Caracas,  and  under  the  state- 
ment of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  of  October  23,  1962. 

Let  us  again,  as  Americans,  be  proud 
of  and  assert  the  facts  that  we  know 
how  to  defend  ourselves  against  com- 
munism, and  against  all  other  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic;  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  defend  ourselves;  and  substi- 
tute a  policy  which  makes  sense,  that  Is 
in  keeping  with  the  desires  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  for  the  sad  lack  today  of 
any  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  I  think  we 
should  look  south  of  the  border  to  the 
rest  of  Latin  America,  outside  Cuba. 
Latin  America  was  the  one  major  part  of 
the  world  that  was  not  involved  in  or  en- 
gulfed by  World  War  II,  But  it  has  not 
escaped  the  tidal  wave  of  the  war's  con- 
sequences. We  thought  that  V-E  Day 
marked  the  end  of  both  the  forces  and 
philosophies  of  totalitarianism,  but  we 
were  wrong.  A  particularly  evil  genn 
lay  dormant,  protected  by  a  nominal 
participation  in  the  forces  of  freedom; 
and  since  V-E  Day.  it  has  infected  the 
bodies  politic  of  many  of  the  nations  to 
the  south  of  us.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
not  yet  found  the  antibiotic  that  prom- 
ises a  cure. 

We  have  tried  words  and  phrases  like 
"good  neighbor  policy"  and  "Alliance  for 
Progress,"  as  substitutes  for  the  old 
homely  remedy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
But  the  Infection  continues  to  spread. 
We  know  where  the  source  Is.  It  is  in 
Castro's  Cuba,  and  we  have  made  sev- 
eral apparent  attempts  to  eliminate  it— 
notably  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and,  last  fall, 
on  the  "day  of  the  missiles." 
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Both  times  when  we  prepared  our 
friends  to  see  surgery,  they  enthusiasti- 
cally approved  and  supported  us,  and 
then  we  ended  with  aspirin.  No  wonder 
their  faith  in  us  is  wavering. 

In  such  a  situation — and  to  change  my 
metaphor — I  am  reminded  of  the  lines 
of  the  poet.  Pope: 

Vice  Is  a  monster  of  so  fierce  a  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen 
But  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  Its  face 
We  first  endiu-e,  then  pity,  then  embrace. 

For  the  word  "vice"  in  the  poem,  read 
the  word  "communism." 

South  American  leaders  live  in  a  world 
of  political  insecurity.  Their  history, 
with  its  pattern  of  revolution,  tells  us 
that.  They  also  live  in  an  economic 
world  whose  pattern  resembles  pre- 1917 
Riissia  more  than  it  does  ours,  an  eco- 
nomic world  with  little  or  no  middle 
class,  and  no  widespread  base  of  private 
capital  available  for  investment  in  homes 
and  jobs.  The  phoney  promises  of  com- 
munism— the  lure  that  hides  the  hook — 
sound  good  to  them. 

And  yet  they  are  proud,  as  we  are.  to 
be  Americans.  Those  of  their  citizens 
who  are  not  native  are  descendents  of 
men  who  fled  Europe,  as  our  Founding 
Fathers  did.  Their  tradition  of  law  and 
government,  with  its  roots  in  Rome,  is 
different  than  ours,  whose  roots  are  in 
England,  but  the  difference  is  less  than 
between  Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia.  I 
believe  they  want  most  of  all  to  be  like  us, 
in  personal  opportunity  and  well-being. 
I  think  they  would  turn  to  communism 
only  as  a  second  choice,  and  in  despair. 

And  yet  they  seem  to  be  turning  in 
that  direction,  or  at  least  to  be  hedging 
their  bets  on  American  leadership — and 
increasingly  so  since  1961.  Even  the 
President  of  Mexico,  who  may  not  leave 
the  coimtry  for  more  than  2  days  with- 
out Mexican  congressional  permission, 
has  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Moscow. 

Where  is  the  fault?  With  them?  I 
think  not.  It  must  be  with  us.  We  must 
look  within  for  the  causes  of  failure. 
When  we  do  we  may  discover  these 
among  others : 

First.  We  have  not  tried  to  under- 
stand them,  but  rather  to  assume  the 
arrogant  posture  of  prescribing  without 
diagnosis.  The  Great  White  Father 
knows  best. 

We  went  into  Latin  America  with  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  before  its  details 
had  been  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Second.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves 
with  catch  phrases  and  Washington-cen- 
tered programs,  hoping  that  they  would 
take  the  word  for  the  deed — and  when 
deeds  have  been  inevitable,  they  have 
been  weaker  than  the  words  that  prom- 
ised them. 

Third.  In  the  typical  pattern  of  the 
New  Frontier,  every  idea  we  come  up  with 
is  based  on  the  spending  of  money,  in- 
cluding the  ransom  of  the  Cuban  pris- 
oners. Money  is  always  a  completely 
inadequate  substitute  for  understanding 
and  solutions  based  on  human  values. 

Fourth.  We  never  seem  to  be  able  to 
establish  a  satisfactory  system  of  com- 
munication. Not  only  do  we  face  a  dif- 
ference in  language,  but  a  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  words  that  are  basic  to 
an  understanding  of  our  goals.    To  them 


free  enterprise  is  an  evil  concept,  with 
the  meanings  of  exploitation  Marx  at- 
tached to  it  over  100  years  ago.  To  them 
social  Justice  is  the  ultimate  good,  and 
Communists,  not  we,  call  themselves 
socialists. 

V-E  Day  found  us  with  the  greatest 
power  in  the  world,  military  as  well  as 
economic.  Since  then  we  have  failed 
in  courage  to  use  both.  So,  who  can 
blame  the  South  Americans  if  they  be- 
gin to  shop  around  and  take  a  look  at 
communism?  Unfortimately,  that  is 
exactly  what  they  are  now  doing. 

In  the  American  tradition,  the  custom- 
er is  always  right.  We  must  present 
the  American  system  to  our  friends  in 
Latin  America  more  realistically,  as 
though  we  were  dealing  in  their  interest, 
and  not  our  own.  and  we  must  begin  to 
live  up  to  the  promises  we  have  so  glibly 
made,  realizing  that  time  and  confidence 
are  slipping  away  from  us  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  18 
years  ago  today  at  2:41  a.m.,  the  German 
armies  surrendered  unconditionally  at 
Rheims,  France. 

It  was  a  day  for  rejoicing.  It  was  also 
a  day  of  great  sorrow  for  the  cost  in 
lives — for  the  suffering  of  men  and  wom- 
en wounded  and  crippled  from  the  fray. 
It  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  those  whose 
lives  were  laid  down  for  liberty  and  for 
their  families  whose  losses  could  never 
be  repaid. 

Out  of  this  holocaust  we  emerged  the 
mightiest  Nation  in  the  world.  Our 
power  and  prestige  were  at  a  peak.  The 
United  States  was  looked  upon  not  only 
as  the  savior  of  the  free  world,  but  as 
the  protector  and  helper  of  all  freedom- 
loving  nations. 

Now.  18  years  later,  where  do  we 
stand? 

Mr.  President,  our  foreign  relations  all 
over  the  world  are  in  disarray.  Our 
prestige  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Today  we  find 
Castro  "home  free"  as  puppet  ruler  of 
his  apparently  permanent  Moscow  sup- 
ported Western  Hemisphere  Communist 
base.  In  Laos  our  situation  Ls  deteriorat- 
ing every  dsy.  as  a  result  of  our  agree- 
ment to  accept  a  governing  body  that 
should  be  neutral,  but  is  actually  Com- 
munist. 

In  Berlin,  in  Latin  America,  in  Korea, 
and  in  Africa — no  matter  where  you  go — 
our  efforts  have  not  made  us  friends,  nor 
built  our  prestige. 

In  the  continent  of  Africa,  the  political 
situation  is  most  unstable.  In  many 
countries  of  Africa,  our  own  money  is 
supporting  individuals  and  organizations 
that  are  bringing  about  chaos  and  in- 
stability. 

President  Kennedy,  in  seeking  the 
Presidency,  declared  in  a  speech  at  Bowl- 
ing Green,  Ky.,  October  8,  1960: 

First,  we  must  ally  ourselves  with  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  nationalism  In  Africa. 

Second,  we  must  make  the  United  Natlofis 
the  central  Instrument  of  our  energies  and 
policies  In  Africa. 

Today,  in  the  United  Nations,  we  are 
barely  holding  our  own  against  a  bur- 
geoning of  new  little  African  nations  be- 
ing born  almost  daily,  many  of  which  are 
smaller   than   our   smallest   states   and 
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with  less  population  than  some  of  oq* 
middle-size  cities. 

In  Africa,  many  of  these  emergin. 
nations  are  neither  emerged  nor  are  the* 
nations.  If  we  count  Elgypt  and  the  mS. 
agasy  Republic  among  those  Afrlctn 
nations,  there  are  32  of  them  in  the 
United  Nations  at  present.  Yet  their 
influence  is  as  great  as  the  number  of 
votes  they  have. 

Out  of  the  111  member  nations  in  the 
United  Nations,  we,  who  shoulder  the 
greatest  burden,  have  but  1  vote.  We 
find  ourselves  weighted  in  African  votct 
32  to  1  with  even  little  Togo  having  the 
same  vote  as  the  United  States. 

Because  Soviet  Russia  finds  its  greatest 
advantage  by  fishing  in  troubled  waters, 
and  because  of  the  diversity  of  languages 
tribes,  and  economies,  we  find  that  Afri- 
ca is  seething  with  all  sorts  of  Commu- 
nist  activities  and  subversion.  They  are 
carrying  on  a  campaign  of  hate,  not  only 
against  each  other,  but  also  against  the 
United  States. 

Despite  official  U.S.  claims  that  "no 
new  nation  has  gone  Communist"  both 
Mali  and  Ghana  have  declared  their 
governments  as  the  Soviet-type  "social- 
ist." 

Guinea  is  cooperating  with  Soviet- 
bloc  nations:  and  Ethiopia  has  been  a 
center  for  Soviet  espionage  in  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  the  United 
Nations  the  central  instnmient  of  our 
energies  and  p>olicies  in  Africa,  we  found 
ourselves  embroiled  in  a  bloody  civil  war 
in  the  Congo.  The  list  could  go  on  and 
on. 

We  find  ourselves  called  "imperialist*" 
and  worse  by  many  of  these  tiny  so- 
called  African  nations  still  engaged  in 
bloody  tribal  warfare  and  drifting  into 
the  Communist  orbit. 

Today,  in  commemorating  this  anni- 
versary of  V-E  Day,  instead  of  a  world  to 
which  we  had  the  opportunity  to  lead  to 
strength  and  freedom,  and  in  which  we 
did  lead  so  that  Europe  is  strong  and 
prosperous  in  a  world  in  which  we  freed 
of  Japanese  aggression  those  countries 
in  the  Far  East  who  are  now  their  own 
people,  we  find  we  have  fewer  friends 
than  we  ever  had. 

On  V-E  Day  we  realized  that  major 
problems  can  never  be  solved  by  appease- 
ment. It  is  hoped  that  this  principle  ii 
realized  in  the  future. 

Only  by  a  firm  and  clear  foreign  policy 
can  we  hope  to  regain  the  prestige  and 
respect  which  we  had  on  that  fateful 
day  in  Rheims  when  the  once  powerful 
German  Army  capitulated  and  the  world 
dared  to  dream  of  a  bright  future. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hare 
been  listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  elo- 
quent and  patriotic  speakers  who  hate 
preceded  me.  I  must  confess  that,  so  far 
as  Cuba  is  concerned,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  shift  of  position  In  our  policy. 
Last  October  I  do  not  l)elieve  any  of  us 
would  have  believed  that  6  months  later 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  Air  Force  would  be 
used  for  the  protection  of  the  Russian 
occupant  of  that  island  or  the  puppet 
government  of  Mr.  Castro. 

It  is  also  beyond  my  imderstanding  to 
fathom  the  purpose  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, not  only  to  use  our  own  Armed 
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iterces  to  protect  the  Russians,  but  also 
to  send  shiploads  of  food  to  feed  them. 

We  have  contributed  15  miUion  pounds 
of  Government-owned  powdered  milk  for 
??^^;;TK)6e.  We  have  also  contributed 
Jj^on  pounds  of  vegetable  oil.  lun- 
Znund  that  other  articles  of  food, 
which  figured  in  the  ransom  deal,  such 
as  wheat,  flour,  poUtoes.  and  possibly 
!uo  a  few  luxury  items,  have  been  pur- 
chased with  private  or  semiprivate  funds. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rec- 
ognize the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Javits). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
IwouYK  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are, 
in  a  way,  taking  inventory  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  our  Nation  with  respect  to  VE 
Ov  This  is  certainly  a  deeply  moving 
day  for  all  of  us  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  if  we  may  be  forgiven  a  little  par- 
ticuiarlzatlon,  especially  for  those  of  us 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  a 
particular  area  of  the  world,  to  which  I 
have  addressed  myself  recently. 

I  am  as  devoted  to  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy  affecting  the  Middle  East,  about 
which  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  today, 
as  I  am  with  respect  to  every  other  area 
of  the  world,  and  I  trust  that  nothing 
which  I  shall  say,  even  in  the  context 
of  these  remarks,  will  betray  my  deep 
devotion  to  that  fundamental  approach. 

However.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  opposition  or  the  minority  in 
respect  to  questions  of  foreign  policy  not 
merely  to  be  quiet  and  close  ranks,  but 
to  be  fully  informed  about  the  facts  upon 
which  foreign  policy  decisions  are  made, 
and  also  to  make  its  contribution — and 
often  it  could  be  a  very  marked  and 
strong  one — to  the  way  in  which  that 
policy  is  administered  and  decisions  are 
made,  so  that  the  impact  may  be  had  be- 
fore grave  damage  is  done  to  the  na- 
tional interests,  rather  than  to  seek  po- 
litical advantage  after  it  is  done. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  speak  with 
respect  to  the  Middle  East.  I  think  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  areas 
of  the  world  which  has  caused  consider- 
able difBculty  since  V-E  Day.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  perhaps,  the  letters  "VE" 
might  be  reversed  so  as  to  be  "EV" — 
"eternal  vigilance" — the  price  of  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  and  our  Nation's 
future. 

In  the  Middle  East  I  see  certain  direc- 
tions of  policy  being  pursued  by  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  against  which  I  called  out 
the  other  day  in  a  speech.  I  should  like 
very  much  to  include  that  speech  within 
the  context  of  constructive  criticism;  if 
you  will,  within  the  context  of  construc- 
tive criticism  of  the  bipartisan  policy  on 
which  I  believe  we  are  basing  our  ac- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  not  di- 
recting my  criticism  exclusively  at  this 
administi-ation.  I  have  had  my  diffi- 
culties in  this  regard  with  previous  ad- 
ministrations, both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican. But.  after  all.  the  President 
is  the  President.  He  administers  our 
foriegn  policy,  and  we  must  deal  with 
the  President  who  is  presently  in  oflBce. 


That  is  the  sense  in  which  I  wish  to  be 
understood.  • 

I  believe  we  make  a  grave  mistake  in 
thinking  that  we  can  be  "even-handed." 
Those  are  the  words  used  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  sent  to  me 
and  other  Senators,  explaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  with  respect 
to  the  Middle  East  at  this  time  and  the 
grave  dangers  that  amount  to  a  war 
threat,  including  the  accelerated  arms 
race  which  it  poses.    I  do  not  believe  we 
can  be  even-handed  in  the  Middle  East 
between  the  aggressors  and  the  defend- 
ers, between  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
pressed.   I  do   not  believe   we   can   be 
even-handed  concerning  an  aggression  of 
power  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Nasser.    Nasser    threatens    to    use    his 
power  to  destroy  a  state  to  whose  preser- 
vation we  are  pledged — pledged  by  Presi- 
dent Tiximan  in  his  recognition  of  that 
state;   by  President  Elsenhower  in  his 
.support    of    that    state;    by    Secretary 
Dulles  in  his  declaration  that  our  support 
of  the  State  of  Israel  constitutes  one  of 
the  tenets  of  American  policy ;  and  by  the 
campaign  pledge  which  President  Ken- 
nedy undertook.    I  believe  we  are  con- 
fronted   with    a    fundamental   mistake. 
When  such  a  mistake  is  made,  it  mani- 
fests itself  In  ways  which  are  most  un- 
wise.   For  example,  we  made  a  very  great 
mistake  in  standing  athwart  a  group  of 
Arab-Asian  nations  which  were  seeking 
to  have  adopted  in  the  United  Nations  a 
resolution  calling  for  direct  peace  negoti- 
ations   between    Israel    and    the   Arab 
States.    I  can  hardly  see  how  we  could 
have  taken  that  attitude  in  view  of  the 
policy  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  when  he  was  a  candidate, 
speaking    before    a    convention    of    the 
Zionists  in  New  York  City,  said: 

I  propose  that  all  the  authority  and  pres- 
tige of  the  White  House  be  used  to  call  Into 
conference  the  leaders  of  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

Certainly,  there  was  a  chance  to  move 
to  do  that,  but  we  did  not  do  it;  again.  I 
believe,  because  of  the  mistaken  idea  that 
we  can  be  even-handed  between  those 
who  threaten  aggression  and  liquidation 
and  those  who  are  defending  themselves. 

I  think  we  see  the  same  thing  happen- 
ing now  in  the  way  that  foreign  aid  from 
the  United  States  to  President  Nasser  is 
being  used  to  assist  in  the  economics  of 
the  situation,  and  which  unfortunately 
enables  him  to  use  Egypt's  cotton  crop  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  Soviet-bloc  arms, 
thereby  Jeopardizing  peace  and  security 
in  the  area  of  the  world  especially  se- 
cured to  the  State  of  Israel. 

I  believe  we  did  the  same  thing  again 
when  we  moved  rather  precipitately,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  recognize  the  new  re- 
gime in  the  Yemen.  Incidentally,  recog- 
nition was  withheld  by  our  great  ally, 
the  United  Kingdom.  But  the  United 
States  recognized  Yemen,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  new  government 
was  maintained  essentially  by  Egyptian 
troops  shipped  there  by  United  Arab 
Republic  President  Nasser. 

Again,  enough  problems  have  been 
raised  for  us  by  Syria  and  Iraq  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  whose  declared 
intention  is  the  liquidation  of  Israel,  and, 
therefore,  with  the  consequence  of  bring- 
ing war  to  the  Midle  East,  a  war  which 


woxild  be  bound  to  involve  the  great  pow- 
ers, as  well. 

So  on  the  anniversary  of  the  great  V-E 
Day,  as  it  focuses  on  the  Middle  East,  I 
again  pledge  myself  to  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  I  have  laid  on  with  equal 
candor  with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion in  power,  whatever  may  be  its  po- 
litical obligation.  The  President  has  very 
heavy  responsibilities.  He  is  the  man  in 
authority.  He  is  the  man  who  is  doing 
the  work.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  we 
have  made  and  are  making  some  ex- 
tremely grave  mistakes  in  respect  to  our 
Mideast  policy,  and  I  believe  it  is  my 
duty  to  point  out,  as  well,  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  appropriate  solutions  for 
them.  I  am  trying  to  be  true  to  that 
duty  in  the  effort  which  I  have  described 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  people  to 
what  are  the  dangers — and  I  believe  they 
are  real  dangers,  as  I  have  described 
them — amounting  to  a  threat  of  war  and, 
in  my  judgment,  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  order  to  avoid  war. 

In  this  coruiection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  with  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Our  Mideast  Policy 
Under  Fire,"  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post,  May  2,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  MmEAST  Policy  Under  Fire 
The  Kennedy  administration  Is  smarting 
under  the  harsh  criticism  of  its  Mideast 
policies  voiced  by  a  dozen  Senators  last  Tues- 
day. The  Senators,  of  both  parties,  assailed 
the  administration  for  building  up  President 
Nasser  while  he  continues  to  threaten  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  East. 

In  an  Indirect  answer  to  Its  critics,  the 
administration  has  let  it  be  known  that  It 
recently  took  precautionary  military  meas- 
ures and  warned  Naaeer  that  we  would  Inter- 
vene If  there  were  a  coup  against  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan.  Washington  also  dis- 
closed that  It  has  been  pressing  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  Iraq,  and  Syria  to  caU  off 
their  propaganda  war  against  Hussein. 

But  these  disclosures  only  underline  the 
contradictions  In  our  poUcy.  Who  threatens 
Hussein?  Who  denounces  Hussein  as  a  U.S. 
puppet?  It  Is  President  Nasser — the  same 
Nasser  whQ  is  a  substantial  beneficiary  of 
U.S.  aid  and  support. 

It  Is  a  policy  that  makes  little  sense.  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Senators  warned 
the  administration  that  events  In  the  area 
were  now  moving  In  a  direction  that  can  only 
end  In  war,  a  war  that  would  endanger  the 
pettce  of  the  world. 

To  halt  this  trend,  they  urged  revival  of 
the  United  States-Brltlsh-Prench  guarantees 
of  the  region's  peace  and  stability,  coupled 
with  Initiative  to  end  the  arms  race. 

If  Nasser  Is  unwilling  to  cooperate  with 
a  i>eace  and  stabillzatloa  program  at  a  time 
when  he  la  soliciting  our  help,  what  makes 
us  think  he  wUl  be  mcve  amenable  later, 
when  our  help  Is  less  Important? 

itr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.        The 

time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  Senate  now  operating  in  the  morn- 
ing hour,  or  under  the  dispensation 
granted  to  the  minority  leader? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  now  operating  in  the  morning 
hour. 
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Mr.  JAVTTS.      Mr.  President,  I  ask    We  are  unable  to  see  through  the  series     the  remarks  he  has  made  and  I  inin  i. 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5  ad-     of  State  Department  smokescreens  long     them  wholeheartedly.    The  s*.nof^«.  wf 
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dltional  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Five  additional 
minutes  in  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  speak? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  wish  to  yield  on  this 
subject,  and  then  to  submit  certain  other 
matters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
asmuch as  there  has  been  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  administration  and  on  the 
Government  over  the  past  18  years,  I  be- 
lieve some  Senator  should  respond  to 
that  criticism;  and  I  hope  that  I  may 
do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
thought  the  Senator  from  Montana 
would  take  the  floor  when  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI  concluded. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Montana  proceed  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  Mr.  President : 
I  should  like  to  have  all  the  diatribes  and 
criticisms  presented  first. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to^add  to  these  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  what  I  un- 
derstood. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to    the    Senator    from    Colorado    [Mr. 

DOMINICK]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  is  now 
proceeding  In  the  morning  hour;  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  18  years  after  V-E  Day 
we  have  had  clear  expositions  in  the 
Senate  today  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  facing  on  a  nationwide  and 
worldwide  basis. 

LATIN   AMEUCA 

The  threat  to  the  internal  security  of 
Latin  America,  and  hence  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere,  is  greater  today 
than  at  any  time  in  history.  Overlook- 
ing this  fact,  or  pretending  it  will  go 
away  if  ignored,  is  a  policy  fraught  with 
danger  which  is  doomed  to  absolute  and 
final  failure.  As  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  hemisphere  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  assume  the  lead  of  eradicating 
this  menace.  We  have  done  this  in  the 
past  and  are  expected  by  our  Latin 
American  friends  to  do  it  again. 

During  World  War  U.  the  United 
States,  along  with  the  Latin  American 
nations.  coop>erated  to  prevent  Axis 
penetration  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  1954,  under  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration, a  Commimist-dominated  gov- 
ernment in  Guatemala  was  overthrown 
with  encouragement  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Central  American  nations 
after  it  began  to  receive  heavy  arms 
shipments  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Firm 
action  by  the  United  States  during  the 
October  Cuban  crisis  received  unani- 
mous and  luiqualified  support  from  all 
members  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States.  The  will  is  there.  The  need 
is  there.  The  leadership  of  the  United 
States  cannot  fail  to  be  there. 

The  policy  of  the  present  administra- 
tion on  Latin  America  defies  description. 


enough  to  determine  what,  if  anything, 
our  Government  is  doing,  or  plans  to  do. 
with  regard  to  Cuban  exported  subver- 
sion. That  such  subversion  is  going  on. 
that  saboteurs  are  being  trained, 
equipped  and  sent  to  Latin  American 
coimtries  from  Cuba  is  irrefutable.  The 
testimony  of  John  A.  McCone,  Director 
of  the  CIA,  makes  this  point  clear. 

Mr.  McCone 's  testimony  showed  that 
between  1,000  and  1,500  Latin  Americans 
received  guerrilla  and  sabotage  training 
in  Cuba  last  year,  and  more  have  ar- 
rived this  year.  The  CIA  Director 
testified : 

Tlie  Cuban  effort  at  present  Is  far  more 
seriovis  than  the  hastUy  organized  and  Ill- 
conceived  raids  that  the  bearded  veterans  of 
Sierra  Maestra  led  into  such  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  as  Panama,  Haiti,  Nicaragua, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
first  8  or  9  months  Castro  was  in  power. 

Today  the  Cuban  effort  is  far  more  sophis- 
ticated, more  covert,  and  more  deadly.  In 
its  professional  tradecraft.  it  shows  guidance 
and  training  by  experienced  Communist  ad- 
visers from  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  vet- 
eran Spanish  Communists. 

Mr.  McCone  has  stated  clearly  that  the 
nations  of  Venezuela,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Panama  are  marked  targets  for  this  sub- 
version by  the  Communists.  Mr.  McCone 
also  indicated  that  Cuba  furnishes  money 
to  buy  weap>ons  and  other  items  neces- 
sary to  conduct  subversive  activities. 

By  the  end  of  March  1963.  the  Presi- 
dent had  both  the  proof  of  extensive 
Communist  penetration  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica beyond  Cuba,  and  evidence  of  grow- 
ing alarm  among  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

On  April  15,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
attended  a  meeting  of  Central  American 
Presidents  in  San  Jos6,  Costa  Rica.  In 
spite  of  pressures  by  Central  American 
Presidents,  Mr.  Kennedy  did  nothing  to 
clear  the  issue  of  our  policy  toward  sub- 
version in  Latin  America. 

In  line  with  the  strange  things  that 
are  happening  in  Latin  America  are  the 
questions  being  raised  regarding  the 
possible  evacuation  of  the  U.S.  forces 
from  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  Is  the 
administration  searching  for  a  naval  site 
in  Puerto  Rico  as  a  prelude  to  such  an 
evacuation?  The  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  freedom -loving  Latin 
Americans  have  a  right  to  know  just 
what  is  being  planned  for  Guant&namo. 

The  Latin  Americans  as  well  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  cannot  help 
but  be  concerned  over  this  administra- 
tion's policy  regarding  Cuba.  They  can- 
not help  but  wonder  whether  the  admin- 
istration has  a  policy  of  assistance  to 
Cubans  to  regain  control  of  their  own 
government  or  whether  it  intends  to  try 
to  coexist  with  communism  in  this  hemi- 
q^here  while  subversion  and  infiltration 
continue  from  Castro's  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  Cuba. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado  on 


my  coU 


them  wholeheartedly.  The  Senator  hiM 
performed  a  very  valuable  service  ta 
pointing  out  that  all  of  us,  as  AmericaiM 
desire  to  support  the  President's  poU^ 
in  Latin  America  if  we  can.  But  flrttiM 
need  to  know  what  those  policies  ti^ 
As  Members  of  the  Senate  we  havet 
right  to  have  those  policies  defined  for 
us.  In  that  respect,  the  remarks  of  o» 
colleague  from  Colorado  have  been  ren 
helpful.  It  is  my  hope  that  he  will  coqI 
tinue.  as  I  hope  others  will  continue  to 
discuss  that  subject  until  we  find  out 
whether  we  have  a  policy  and,  if  we  do 
not  have  a  policy,  that  we  will  start  de- 
fining  a  policy  for  Cuba  and  Utia 
America. 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    I    thank 
league. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize  the  distinguished  Senator  froQ 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
18th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  it  is  very 
appropriate  that  we  turn  our  thougbti 
to  that  day  18  years  ago  when  the  ftnl 
conflict  in  Europe  ended.  It  marked  the 
end  of  a  12-month  campaign  in  which 
American  soldiers  and  other  memben 
of  the  armed  services,  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies,  liberated  Europe.  Theie 
forces  moved  into  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia and  defeated  the  Nazi  totali- 
tarian regime. 

There  is  much  to  consider  today,  u 
we  still  struggle  with  the  consequences 
of  that  great  war.  We  remind  ourselves 
of  history  to  afford  light  for  today  and 
the  future. 

I  think  that  the  judgment  of  history 
will  be  that  the  agreements  which  were 
made  during  that  war — agreements 
which  permited  the  division  in  Berlin, 
which  permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to 
move  into  Manchuria  and  ports  alone 
the  Pacific — brought  about  the  unhappy 
consequences  with  which  we  still  naust 
deal. 

Despite  the  promises  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  broke  them  callously 
and  fastened  its  control  on  every  coun- 
try it  entered,  except  Austria  and  Iran. 
The  Soviets  agreed  to  the  establishment 
of  democratic  goverrunents  in  Poland 
and  the  Eastern  European  states,  but 
proceeded  to  deny  any  democratic  choice 
to  the  people  of  those  countries. 

That  denial  was  followed  by  the  block- 
ade of  Berlin,  by  the  coup  d'etat  in 
Czechoslovakia,  and  later  by  its  open 
domination  of  Eastern  Germany. 

These  events  provided  us  with  lessons 
which,  unhappily,  we  have  not  recalled 
often  enough.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
established  its  presence  in  Cuba  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  I  am  fearful 
that,  despite  whatever  promises  the  So- 
viet Union  made  last  year.  It  will  not 
withdraw  its  forces. 

The  question  of  Cuba  troubles  the 
country.  What  kind  of  policy  shall  we 
pursue,  and  what  can  be  done?  It  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  for  those  who  criticiae 
its  FKJlicy. 


I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  our  de- 
ei^red  poUcy  that  the  Soviet  presenoe 
STcuba  and  the  Western  Hemisphere 
cannot  be  accepted.  I  say  quite  honest- 
ly it  is  difficult  to  implement  this  policy, 
^t  at  least  there  should  be  a  declara- 
tion that  the  ending  of  this  presence  la 
our  poUcy— a  declaraUon  which  wUl  have 
meaning  in  our  country,  and  which  will 
have  meaning  In  Latin  America. 

I  believe  the  President  should  continue 
to  insist  that  Khrushchev  keep  the 
promises  he  is  said  to  have  made  last  fall, 
at  the  time  of  the  crisis,  that  Soviet 
troops  would  be  removed.  And  If  there 
should  be  any  attempt  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  take  advantage  of  other  situa- 
tions which  develop  in  Latin  America — 
such  as  might  develop  in  Haiti — otir 
country  should  prevent,  promptly,  any 
further  intrusion  by  Soviet  forces. 

I  believe  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  policy  would  clarify  our  purposes. 
It  might  not  be  possible  to  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives immediately,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  the  policy  and  the  determination 
to  continue  to  insist  upon  withdrawal  of 
troops  accompanied  by  other  measures, 
even  the  resumption  of  the  quarantine, 
in  time,  would  I  hope  bring  results. 

I  close  by  saying  that  on  this  anniver- 
sary of  V-E  Day  it  Is  best  to  remember 
the  thousands  who  gave  their  lives  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

It  would  t>e  presumptuous  for  any  of 
us,  to  recall  our  own  experiences,  but  It 
is  especially  appropriate  for  all  of  us  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  World 
War  n,  and  in  Europe,  to  remember  to- 
day the  sacrifices  of  those  who  died,  of 
those  who  were  wounded,  of  those  who 
suffered,  and  the  sacrifices  of  their 
families. 

I  close  my  remarks  by  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  fought  in  World  War  n 
and  who  gave  all  that  was  asked  of 
them,  and  more,  for  our  country  and  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  an 
anniversary  occasion  is  rather  high 
ground  in  what  can  otherwise  be  a  drab 
and  routine  existence.  It  gives  one  an 
opportunity  to  stand  up  a  little  higher, 
to  look  back  to  see  from  whence  he  came, 
and  then  to  look  ahead  in  the  hope  that 
the  road  is  clearly  demarked. 

Today  is  the  18th  anniversary  of  V-E 
Day. 

Sometimes  a  journey  can  be  described 
as  a  tour  from  one  epochal  event  to  an- 
other. Certainly  the  cessation  of  con- 
flict and  killing  in  a  great  sector  of  the 
world  is  an  epochal  event.  I  lived 
through  it  once,  Mr.  President.  I  lived 
through  it  on  a  battlefield  on  the  West- 
em  Front  in  World  War  I. 

People  used  to  say  about  Lexington 
and  Concord  that  the  shot  fired  at  the 
bridge  was  heard  round  the  world.  I 
can  tell  Senators  that  the  sUllness  which 
comes  in  such  sharp  contrast  can  fairly 
be  heard  around  the  world. 

So  there  was  something  eerie  about 
the  situation  on  the  8th  of  May,  18  years 
ago. 

What  a  ghastly  business  it  was,  with 
the   damage    which    was   done   to   the 


ancient  churches  and  cathedrals;  to 
buildings  and  housing  equipment,  where 
men  found  a  livelihood;  to  homes  of  all 
kinds;  and,  of  course,  the  scars  on  the 
earth.  All  that  suddenly  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  a  bloody  business,  to  say  the  least. 
So  when  we  stand  on  the  pinnacle  of 
an  anniversary  and  look  back  and  look 
around,  we  look  forward,  to  try  to  assess 
the  future  and  come  to  some  kind  of 
conclusion,  llien  one  Is  lost  in  puzzle- 
ment and  wonderment  as  to  whether 
msmkind  learned  a  lesson  or  not. 

I  thirik  of  a  great  minister  of  the  New 
York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
named  Dr.  Joseph  Sizoo.  It  is  worth 
recounting  that  his  father  came  from 
Norway.  He  went  to  work  for  the  Pull- 
man Co.  in  South  Chicago,  when  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  son  was  the  president  of 
the  company.  When  the  elder  Sizoo  got 
his  first  raise  he  put  the  money  into  a 
sequestered  account  for  the  education  of 
his  son,  and  that  son  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Sizoo.  who  long  presided  as  the  minister 
of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church. 

I  always  thought  it  was  one  of  the 
interesting  postscripts  of  history  that 
that  is  a  church  in  which  Lincoln  at- 
tended prayer  meetings — where,  almost 
stealthily,  he  went  on  Wednesday  nights 
through  a  side  door,  there  to  engage  in 
the  fellowship  of  prayer. 

Dr.  Joseph  Sizoo  found  a  larger  minis- 
try in  New  York.  On  Saturdays  he  used 
to  go  to  the  Veterans  Hospital.  One 
Saturday  afternoon  he  was  talking  to 
a  yovmgster  there.  He  foimd  that  the 
patients  had  been  "washed  up"  by  the 
backlash  of  war.  They  were  the  wrecks, 
in  large  part. 

He  was  talking  about  responsibility 
and  social  obligation,  which  come  later, 
and  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse  one 
particular  yovmgster  stood  up.  He  had 
one  arm  shot  off.  The  other  arm  was  In 
a  sling.  He  had  a  steel  girdle  around 
his  middle,  because  a  Japanese  sniper 
had  shot  him  In  the  spine  on  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  would  never 
walk  again  under  his  own  power. 

As  he  listened  to  Dr.  Joseph  Sizoo,  he 
suddenly  stood  up,  with  agony  on  his 
face  as  if  the  chisel  8t  Phideas  himself 
had  put  it  there,  and  said,  "Padre,  Padre, 
will  anything  come  of  it?" 

That  is  a  good  question,  Mr.  President, 
18  years  after  this  deafening  silence  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

I  was  in  Paris  that  day.  I  asked  the 
commander  of  the  Paris  quarter  to  give 
me  a  car  and  a  doughboy,  and  I  went  to 
Versailles,  that  great  garden  built  by 
Louis  xrv.  The  place  was  locked,  and 
I  wandered  around,  and  I  finally  found 
a  poilu  with  only  one  arm.  We  had 
something  in  conmion.  He  also  had 
served  In  World  War  n. 

In  my  limited  French.  I  asked  him  how 
I  could  get  in.  Then  I  asked  him, 
"Where  is  the  Salle  de  la  Guerre?" — 
the  Salon  of  War,  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cent oil  paintings.  Then  I  said  to  him, 
as  we  went  into  that  room,  "Where  did 
Clemenceau  sit?"  He  said.  "Volla."  I 
asked.  "Where  did  President  Wilson 
sit?"    "Voila." 


And  then,  at  the  end  of  one  com- 
ponent of  World  War  n,  I  was  standing 
where  the  peace  treaty  was  signed.  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  fall  into  something  of  a 
reverie.  I  thought,  "Had  we  learned 
anything?"  It  seemed  not.  because  more 
men  were  under  arms.  The  methods 
and  devices  for  killing  were  more  ef- 
ficient and  expeditious.  And  a  rather 
peculiar  feeling  possessed  me. 

Four  months  after  V-E  Day  came  V-J 
Day.  A  bomb  brought  a  new  age  and  a 
new  era  and  the  end  of  a  war.  Then 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  think  a  little 
about  what  was  taking  place. 

It  is  an  astounding  thing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  one  of  Gtod's  greatest  blessings 
to  mankind  is  grass,  because  it  heals 
and  covers  the  scars  of  the  earth.  How 
quickly  the  rubble  is  gone.  Go  out  to 
the  Ruhr  or  any  place  else  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria.  New  buildings  have 
risen,  and  the  rubble  has  disappeared. 
Man's  ingenuity  and  imagination  have 
encompassed  all  that. 

But,  singularly  enough,  a  nation,  like 
Phoenix,  can  rise  from  the  ashes  of  war 
and  fairly  rehabiUtate  its  great  physi- 
csd  plant,  its  shattered  earth,  and  every- 
thing else;  but,  somehow,  that  healing 
has  not  reached  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  mankind. 

I  had  a  very  quaint  experience  the 
other  day.  I  went  to  address  a  mass 
meeting  of  Republican  women.  My 
speech  was  taken  down  by  a  reporter 
using  shorthand,  and  when  she  trans- 
cribed her  notes,  where  I  had  sc>oken 
about  the  "balm  of  Gilead."  she  put  in 
the  words  "bomb  of  Gilead."  What  an 
amazing  thing,  then,  that,  somehow,  the 
very  atmosphere  in  which  we  live  im- 
presses itself  in  little  ways,  and  the  balm 
of  Gilead  seemed  to  be  pretty  far  away. 

I  asked  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  let  us  have  this  time,  and  he 
graciously  consented,  because  I  thought 
we  ought  to  look  back  and  observe  this 
day  and  think  a  Uttle  about  the  problems 
of  today,  and  also  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  that  have  evolved  since  that 
day  18  years  ago  when,  in  a  delirium  of 
jubilation,  I  thought  I  saw  a  million  peo- 
ple in  dowhtown  Paris  as  the  lights  came 
on  for  the  first  time  in  years. 

So  we  stand  here  on  this  pinnacle,  and 
we  look  back,  and  then  we  look  down,  and 
then  hopefully  we  look  ahead.  But  as 
we  look  around,  what  do  we  see?  Name 
any  continent.  Name  any  great  area, 
and,  Mr.  President,  you  will  see  it  on  the 
front  page. 

If  you  name  me  Asia,  Mr.  President.  I 
name  you  a  divided  Korea  that  cost  us 
nearly  $20  billion  a  year,  and  is  costing 
us  every  year.  A  parallel  of  latitude  di- 
vides North  Korea  from  South  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  you  name  me  China, 
and  I  name  you  a  great,  hulking  coun- 
try, with  perhaps  600  million  people, 
imder  the  tjrranny  of  dictatorship  driv- 
ing their  people  down  the  Red  road  of 
conmiunism. 

Mr.  President,  you  name  me  Thailand, 
once  known  as  Siam.  and  I  name  you  a 
country  that  is  under  the  dynamics  of 
fear.  A  part  of  our  7th  Fleet  is  stand- 
ing at  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
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Mr.  President,  you  name  me  Laos, 
where  we  finally  assented  to  a  troika  gov- 
ernment— Cooununlst,  neutral,  and  one 
for  their  own  country — and  I  name  you 
a  country  that  Is  in  grave  jeopardy  to- 
day of  being  overwhelmed  and  taken 
over  by  the  Red  ideological  scourge. 

Mr.  President,  you  name  me  Burma, 
and  I  can  recite  you  the  agony  of  the 
acting  Prime  Minister  when  I  was  in 
Rangotm. 

Mr.  President,  you  name  me  Indonesia, 
which  has  been  referred  to  on  the  floor 
today,  and  I  name  you  a  country  which 
is  seething  with  difficulty  and  which  it- 
self could  become  a  victim  of  this  vims. 

This  is  18  years  after  V-E  Day  and 
after  men  surrendered  the  ghost  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  you  name  me  Europe, 
and  I  name  you  a  stone  wall  that  sep- 
arates East  from  West  Berlin. 

I  name  you  Prance,  which  vetoed 
Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, and  which  evidently  is  seeking  to 
develop  a  third  force.  I  name  you  all 
the  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  that  are 
under  the  Red  heel,  and  particvilarly  a 
great  country  like  Poland,  which  pro- 
duced so  much  in  culture,  so  many  great 
musicians,  artists,  and  the  like.  Today, 
for  practical  purposes,  it  is  the  victim 
of  the  virus  that  is  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  world  today. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  name  me  the 
Middle  East,  which  has  been  discussed 
here  today,  one  wonders  if  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Moslem  extraction  and  Moslem 
base  will  finally  consummate  what  they 
have  in  mind,  and  what  will  happen  to 
the  Republic  of  Israel,  which  was  born 
and  recognized  in  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  President,  you  name  me  Latin 
America,  with  its  poverty  and  its  > 
wretchedness,  and  I  name  you  a  con- 
tinent were  the  peasant  league,  evidently 
2  million  strong  in  the  largest  country 
there,  is  seeking,  by  might  and  main,  to 
overwhelm  the  constituted  authority  and 
impose  the  imprimatur  of  communism. 

Mr.  President,  you  name  me  Cuba,  and 
I  name  you  a  country  that  was  liberated 
by  American  arms,  sustained,  and  taken 
by  the  hand,  until  it  obtained  its  own 
independence :  and  today  it  is  under  the 
heel  of  communism,  and  is  the  stooge  of 
Khrushchev,  18  years  after  V-E  Day. 

So,  Mr.  President,  you  can  name  any 
hemisphere,  any  continent,  most  cotm- 
tries.  and  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are 
confronted  with  problems  seemingly 
greater  than  those  that  were  on  our 
doorstep  when  we  svunmoned  the  youth 
of  America  and  our  ingeniiity  to  stop 
the  rising  tide  of  dictatorship.  It  is  a 
tragic  business,  one  that  can  bring  only 
distress  to  human  hearts. 

One  thing  that  bothers  me  more  than 
anything  else  Is  the  phrase  that  is  creep- 
ing into  our  conversation.  We  no  longer 
talk  of  the  cold  war.  We  seem  to  talk 
of  a  permanent  cold  war.  That  phrase 
recurs  so  many  times  that  it  insinuates 
itself  into  the  thinking  of  the  people.  18 
years  after  the  deafening  silence  brought 
the  delirium  of  Joy  to  millions  of  people 
in  all  comers  of  the  world. 


It  Is  a  day  to  be  remembered.  It  is 
a  day  for  rededicatlon.  It  Is  a  day  for 
reconsecration  to  the  purpose  that 
makes  this  Republic  the  greatest  coim- 
try  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  sets 
in  motion  those  divine  forces  in  the  mind 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  individual  which 
are  the  great  swelling  motive  power  for 
American  {achievement  and  accomplish- 
ment. 

How  quickly  we  forget.  The  Senate 
has  not  observed  the  anniversary  of  this 
day  during  my  service  in  this  body. 
However,  I  think  it  is  time  to  take  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  ancient  landmarks 
that  those  before  us  have  set,  and  to 
take  account  of  the  sacrifices  they  have 
made. 

The  word  "sacrifice"  has  in  it  the  con- 
notation of  something  sacred.  When  a 
young  man  forfeits  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try, and  when  a  million  casualties— our 
casualties — are  the  result  of  confiict,  we 
can  afford  in  this  deliberative  body  to 
take  a  little  time  to  go  into  communion 
with  ourselves  and  measure  the  cost  of 
what  we  enjoy  today. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  and  touch- 
ing stories  that  I  have  ever  heard  was 
that  of  a  young  GI  who,  when  last  seen, 
was  getting  on  a  transport  to  go  to  one 
of  the  Pacific  islands.  His  commanding 
officer  noted  that  when  he  last  saw  him 
alive  he  had  in  his  breast  pocket  a  little 
paperbacked  book,  the  outside  cover  of 
which  displayed  the  title  "Our  Hearts 
Were  Young  and  Gay." 

When  his  commanding  officer  saw  him 
the  next  time  he  was  upside  down  and 
covered  with  blood,  and  his  blond  hair 
was  out  over  the  sand.  But  the  book  was 
still  in  his  pocket:  "Our  Hearts  Were 
Young  and  Gay." 

I  helped  to  send  these  young  men  over 
there,  by  my  vote,  and  I  mean  to  re- 
member it.  I  believe  that  Members  of 
this  exclusive  legislative  body,  to  which 
was  committed  the  purse,  while  the  Con- 
stitution was  committing  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  the  sword,  must  always 
remember  that  we  cannot  get  into  for- 
mal confiict  without  a  vote  of  this  body, 
and  no  dollars  can  be  spent  imless  we  ap- 
propriate them  to  send  the  fiower  of 
America  out  into  the  far  reaches  of  the 
earth,  to  do  battle — yes,  and  for  what? 

Sometimes  we  forget;  but  I  have  talked 
with  many  of  them.  In  Germany,  Prance, 
the  Middle  East,  India,  and  the  Far  East. 
I  have  said  to  each  of  them.  'Soldier, 
what  do  you  think  about?  What  is  this 
all  about?    Why  are  you  here?" 

Almost  invariably  they  become  inar- 
ticulate and  tonguetied.  Then  I  would 
get  a  kind  of  halting  answer,  which 
came  not  so  much  from  the  lips  as  from 
the  heart,  "Well.  I  fuess  its  for  freedom." 

What  blessed  beneficiaries  we  are  of 
the  great  hordes  who  have  gone  before 
us.  May  we  never  cast  aside  one  of  the 
greatest  attributes  that  God  has  con- 
ferred upon  mankind,  the  attribute  to 
remember. 

This  day,  Mr.  President,  we  remember. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  listening  for  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  a  series  of  speeches  by  my 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  Senate  on 
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a  number  of  subjects  which  had  very  Uu 
tie.  If  any.  relation  to  the  observanec  of 
the  .18th  anniversary  of  V-E  Day,  jotj^ 
ing  the  end  of  World  War  n  in  Ean^ 

During  the  course  of  these  reourkL 
some  of  which  were  quite  statesmanli^ 
such  as  that  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  that  of  the  distinguished  8e^ 
ator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coopxk]  am 
others.  I  thought  that  due  honor  wtt 
being  paid  to  the  subject  under  cqq. 
sideration.  However,  some  of  my  otho 
Republican  colleagues  in  the  Seoste 
mentioned  V-E  Day  at  the  beginning  q( 
their  remarks,  and  that  was  the  lut 
reference  made  to  that  historic  occaikiii. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  this  vn 
a  well-led  and  well-directed  brigade,  the 
arguments  which  were  advanced  to  show 
that  this  country  has  enjoyed  18  yean 
of  misrule  were  very  poorly  documented. 
I  heard  such  words  as  "inventory  of  our 
foreign  policy"  over  the  past  18  yean. 
I  heard  such  descriptions  as  "clear  ex- 
positions" concerning  foreign  policy  ud 
our  lack  of  It  over  the  past  18  years,  i 
hesu'd  references  to  Cuba,  with  Latin 
America  thrown  in  incidentally.  I  heart 
fieeting  references  to  Africa.  I  heard 
references  to  the  Middle  East,  which  I 
do  not  believe  should  be  considered  with- 
in the  context  of  the  "Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade"  today,  because  they  had 
to  do  with  a  resolution  which  was  sub* 
mitted. 

Until  the  minority  leader  spoke,  I 
heard  no  reference  to  the  situation  ta 
southeast  Asia;  no  reference  to  Formosa; 
no  reference  to  Korea;  no  reference  to 
Thailand:  and  I  believe  no  reference  to 
Laos.  A  good  deal  was  overlooked  la 
the  course  of  these  disc\issions,  and  much 
was  left  unsaid.  Criticism  was  levded 
against  the  policy  of  this  Government 
over  the  past  18  years. 

I  did  not  hear  mentioned  once  ttas 
name  of  General  Eisenhower,  the  miU> 
tary  leader  of  the  Allied  Forces  on  V-1 
Day.  I  did  not  hear  mentioned  once  the 
name  of  former  President  Tnunan,  who 
was  in  office  at  that  time.  I  did  not  hear 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  who  at  that 
time  was,  I  believe,  a  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  in  the  Navy,  and  who  was  fighttm 
in  the  Pacific,  doing  what  he  could 
through  j>ersonal  courage  to  advaooe 
the  security,  welfare,  and  well-being  d 
his  country. 

But  I  heard  much  criticism  without 
any  names  being  mentioned;  and  eri- 
dently  it  was  criticism  of  the  Govern- 
ment over  the  past  18  years.  I  should 
have  hoped  that  our  Republican  col- 
leagues would  have  given  their  own  ad- 
ministration and  our  own  country  a  bet- 
ter mark  for  what  has  occurred  over  the 
past  18  years  than  was  given  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  today. 

Who  halted  and  reversed  the  Soviet 
threat  in  Iran?  The  US.  Government 
Who  inaugurated  the  Greek -Turkish  aid 
program  and  the  Marshall  plan?  This 
Govemment^and,  incidentally,  in  the 
Republican -controlled  80th  Congrooi 
Who  was  responsible  for  lifting  the  Ber- 
lin blockade?    This  Government.    Who 
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UaUtuted  the  Marshall  Pl^^v 'J^**  .f?- 
"fJld  Europe  and  commenced  the  bulld- 
fn^Vt  •  powerful,  friendly,  democratic 
rvrmany?  This  Government  Even  the 
l^tfof  President  de  Gaulle  in  Western 
affairs  la  a  testimonial  to  a  strong  and 
vigorous  France,  a  naUon  which  was  as- 
lilted  from  near  ruin  by  our  aid  within 
the  past  18  years.  Who  resisted  com- 
munism successfully  in  Korea? 

In  all  that  time,  our  country  has  re- 
mained strong  and  able  to  meet  such 
emergencies.  Russia  has  added  nothing 
to  her  direct  territorial  control  since 
1945,  while  our  power  has  maintained  a 
nuclear  standoff. 

Great  problems  still  remain,  but  they 
are  not  solely  the  responsibility  of  either 
Democrats  or  Republicans;  they  are  the 
responsibility  of  all  Americans,  regsuxl- 
less  of  party. 

In  accepting  our  responsibilities,  how- 
ever, we  must  recognize  the  limits  of 
our  ability  to  affect  events  around  the 
globe.  I  think  it  is  Important  that  we 
avoid  what  D.  W.  Brogan  calls  "the  Il- 
lusion of  omnipotence" — that  American 
policy  and  power  can  reverse  any  un- 
fortunate trend  or  repair  «my  difficulty 
that  occurs  anywhere  in  the  world. 

President  Trumsm,  President  Eisen- 
hower, and  President  Kennedy  have  all 
learned,  if  they  did  not  already  know, 
the  truth  of  this  situation. 

I  wonder  why  It  is  that  on  this  sad  and 
happy  occasion — sad  because  of  the  lives 
lost;  happy  because  of  the  end  of  a  war — 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Republi- 
can light  brigade  to  launch  a  series  of 
attacks  against  what  has  occurred  in  our 
own  country  over  the  past  18  years. 

What  do  they  mean  when  they  speak 
of  "surgery"  as  being  needed?  I  do  not 
know.  Are  we  being  accused  of  "losing" 
Cuba  and  possibly  Haiti?  Are  we  being 
accused  of.  or  commended  for.  "saving" 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  Guatemala? 

Are  we  Republicans  and  Democrats 
first,  and  Americans  last?  Or  are  we 
Americans  first  and  members  of  two 
great  political  parties  second?  Are  we 
politicians  first  and  Americans  last?  I 
urge  Senators  to  consider  some  of  the 
statements  which  we  make. 

Over  the  years  since  V-E  Day,  the 
United  States,  under  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations,  have  been 
accused  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of 
continual  failure.  I  have  heard  no  al- 
ternatives offered;  but  I  have  listened 
to  criticisms  of  what  wsis  being  done  and 
of  what  was  not  being  done.  I  have 
heard  no  Senator  advocate  that  an  em- 
bargo be  imposed  on  Cuba.  An  embargo 
is  an  act  of  war.  I  have  heard  no  Sen- 
ator urge  today  that  the  United  States 
should  Invade  Cuba.  I  have  heard  much 
criticism,  generally  speaking,  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  in  the  way  of  s[>ecifics. 
The  easiest  thing  a  poUUcian  can  do  is 
to  find  fault,  without  offering  construc- 
tive alternatives.  Not  one  constructive 
alternative  or  suggestion  has  been  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  have  heard  criticism  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  of  our  policies  over  the  past 
18  years;  criticism  of  our  sacrifices  over 
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the  past  18  years;  criticism  of  our  leader- 
ship over  the  past  18  years. 

All  of  us.  regardless  of  party,  should 
examine  a  map  of  the  world.  Look  at 
Vietnam,  where  today  we  have  12.000 
men  stationed — "advisers."  as  they  are 
called.  Recall  that  the  7th  Fleet  is  in 
not  only  the  Straits  of  Taiwan  but  in 
the  South  China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Slam,  as  well.  Look  at  Korea,  where 
two  American  divisions  are  still  sta- 
tioned, and  where  I  am  afraid  they  will 
be  stationed  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
because  there  is  no  peace  in  Korea — only 
a  continuation  of  an  uneasy  truce. 

When  we  look  at  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  outside  the  Caribbean  we  can 
hardly  find  a  single  country  which  is 
stable  today.  Consider  Cuba  and  Haiti, 
where  anything  may  happen.  Consider 
the  Dominican  Republic.  What  do  we 
see?    We  see  trouble,  real  or  potential. 

What  about  our  relations  with  West- 
em  Europe?  What  about  our  relations 
with  the  newly  emerging  countries  in 
Africa?  What  about  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  where  the  perennial  Israeli- 
Arab  conflict  is  blossoming  again,  poten- 
tially dangerous? 

I  suggest  that  Senators  ask  themselves 
one  question  about  the  man  and  the 
Government  whom  they  so  freely  criti- 
cize: What  would  I  do  if  I  were  in  his 
shoes  and  had  to  make  the  decisions 
which  only  he  can  make?" 

If  we  ask  ourselves  that  question,  we 
will  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  is  his,  and  his  alone, 
not  because  he  is  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  because  he  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  as  such 
represents  all  the  people  of  this  country. 


REDESIGNATION  OP  BIG  HOLE 
BATTLEFIELD  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  138)  to  redesignate 
the  Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monu- 
ment, to  revise  the  iMundaries  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  the  Big  Hole  BatUeneld  National 
Monument,  established  by  Executive  Order 
Numbered  1316  of  Jime  23.  1010,  and  en- 
larged by  Proclamation  Numbered  2339  of 
June  29,  1939.  la  hereby  redesignated  as  the 
Big  Hole  NaUonal  BatUefleld. 

Sbc.  2.  In  order  to  preserve  historic  fea- 
tures and  sites  associated  with  the  Battle  of 
the  Big  Hole  and  to  facilitate  their  admin- 
istration and  Interpretation,  the  boundaries 
of  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield  are  here- 
by revised  to  Include  the  following  described 
lands: 

MONTANA   PKINCIPAL   MERIDIAN 

Township  2  south,  range  17,  west:  Section 
13,  southwest  quarter  southeast  quarter, 
southeast  quarter  southwest  quarter,  east 
half  southwest  quarter  southwest  quarter; 
section  23,  east  half  northeast  quarter  south- 
east quarter;  section  24,  west  half  east  half, 
north  half  southwest  quarter,  southeast 
quarter  southwest  quarter,  east  half  south- 
west quarter  southwest  quarter;  section  3S. 
those    portions    of    the    northeast    quarter 


northwest  quarter  and  the  northwest  quarter 
northeast  quarter  lying  north  of  the  north 
right-of-way  line  of  relocated  Montana  State 
Route  4S;  consisting  of  approximately  466 
acres. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior 
may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise,  lands  and  interests  In 
lands  within  the  area  described  In  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  lands  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  that  are  a  part  of  the  Beaverhead 
National  Forest  when  this  Act  takes  effect 
are  hereby  excluded  from  the  forest  and 
added  to  the  Big  Hole  National  Battlefield. 

(c)  Lands  Included  In  the  Big  Hole  Na- 
tional Battlefield  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  Nati(mal  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25, 1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.S.C.  1-3),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  retroceded  to  the 
State  of  Montana,  effective  when  accepted  by 
said  State  In  accordance  with  its  laws,  such 
jurladlctlon  as  has  been  ceded  by  such  State 
to  the  United  States  over  any  lands  within 
the  lx>undarles  of  the  Big  Hole  National 
Battlefield  reserving  in  the  United  States, 
however,  concurrent  legislative  jurisdiction 
over  such  lands. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  not  exceeding  $20,000  as 
are  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  in  land  pursiumt  to  this  Act. 

;;^'''Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  be  continued  for  the  next  20 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  a  matter,  which  may  have  al- 
most as  important  a  bearing  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  as  the  solution — if  we 
find  one — to  some  of  our  foreign  en- 
tanglements. 

On  May  21  a  vote  will  t>e  taken  by  the 
wheat  growers  of  this  country  as  to 
whether  they  will  accept  a  program,  and 
the  controls  connected  with  It,  which 
were  promoted  last  year  and  approved 
last  year,  for  future  application,  or 
whether  they  will  reject  the  program. 

A  vigorous  controversy  is  now  in  prog- 
ress as  to  whether  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  putting  forth  an  intensive 
propaganda  effort  to  secure  a  "yes"  vote 
in  the  referendum.  Probably  the 
methods  used  by  the  administration  may 
be  of  as  much  concern  to  us  as  the  out- 
come of  the  wheat  referendum  itself.  I 
believe  that  we  had  better  let  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  Therefore,  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks 
a  document  which  has  been  sent  out  to 
wheat  growers.    The  one  I  have  comes 
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to  me  from  the  Labette  ASCS  county 
ofBce.  at  Altamont,  Kans.  I  understand 
that  documents  similar  to  this  one  have 
been  sent  out  to  wheat  growers  all  over 
the  United  States. 

The  dociunent  purports  to  show  that  if 
the  wheat  grower  who  is  raising  40  acres 
of  wheat  votes  "yes."  he  will  receive 
$1,805.06  for  his  crop;  whereas,  if  he 
votes  "no,"  he  will  receive  $1,014.20  for 
his  crop. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  admluistra- 
tioH  is  proceeding  on  three  or  four  false 
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^i^erl  wr?!vr,^-  interest  in  a  1.64  ^T'^T^'m^^^IL^S!'  '"«  ^ 

'v^  ^^l  i'S:;uXr"^-'^'  -^  •"*"'•  "  S^'hte?;VMr**?nd1j^t^  ?s£ 

1.  Landowners  who  receive  all  or  a  share  °'  ®  Kavanaugh  Place,  waa  awarded^ 
of  the  wheat  crop  or  proceeds  thereof.  Both  National  DAR  Good  Citizenship  kJ^ 
husband  and  wife  can  vote  If  both  names  are  for  1963,  together  with  the  $1  000  Ji? 
on  the  farm  deed.  arship  that  accompanies  the  awanl^"^ 

2.  Tenants  or  sharecroppers  who  receive  a  "'—  "---  -       »w«ra, 

share  of  the  wheat  crop  or  proceeds  thereof. 
Both  husband  and  wife  can  vote  If — 

(a)    Both  names  are  on  the  lease;   or 


under  the  lease. 

The  eligibility  of  the  wife  to  vote  should  The  Arkansa*;   awnrri   n^inn.^.  _- 

be  established  with  the  ASC  County  Commit-      her  $1  000  ^^t  rch i^  ?«      ?^^5  ^  »• 

tee  before  May  21 .  ^^^  *}  '^^2  Scholarship  to  attend  the  Utf. 

If  you  live  outside  the  county,  or  you  will     ^ersity  of  Arkansas,  where  she  plan,  to 

be  out  of  the  county  on  May  21.  you  can     Study  either  to  become  a  teacher  or  te 

.w-  w-„_.  ^ .  pursue  some  other  vocation  in  the  fl^ 

of  Christian  education.  Miss  Bardenk 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  fine  younl 
people  in  our  State  and  of  the  hlghau 
ber  of  students  produced  by  our  puhik 
school  system.  All  of  Arkansas  is  piroQri 
of  her  record  of  attainment  and  wto 
her  well  in  whatever  vocation  she  mtf 
choose  to  follow. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  President 
there  were  six  girls  who  tied  for  the  Ar 
kansas  State  DAR  Good  Citizenship  tfl 
tie,  six  girls  who  were  ranked  equalh 
with  Miss  Harden  in  the  four  quautia 
on  which  all  competitors  were  judced 
and  Miss  Harden  was  acclaimed  the  State 
winner  on  the  basis  of  an  essay  on  "Prore 
All  Things"  which  each  of  the  girls  vn 
required  to  write  in  order  to  break  tht 
tie. 


Miss  Harden  achieved  this  high  h»»* 

in  competition  with  10,869  senior  gSiI 

accredited  high  schools  throughout  ^ 

(b)   A  verbal  lease  applies  and  the  county      Nation.     Judging     for  the     award    wi! 

committee  determines  that  both  are  respon-     based    on    outstanding   qualities  of  ^ 

^,mn«r^rin^«.^rrf'^*Tj,'^%o",^o^     »»'»'•  '°'  ^*^°8  out  the  tenant  obligations     pendability.  service,  leadership  aS  J" 
assumptions  in  regard  to  the  forthcom-     under  the  lease.  trlotism  •*• 

ing  wheat  referendum  vote. 

First.  It  seems  to  assume  that  the 
American  farmer,  particularly  the  wheat 
farmer,  is  giilllble,  and  will  believe  al- 
most anything  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sends  to  him  through  the 
mails. 

Second.  It  seems  to  assume  that  the 
American  farmer  is  a  greedy  person  who 
will  gladly  give  up  controls  over  his  own 
business  in  order  to  have  a  temporary 
increase  in  inc<Hne. 

Third.  The  administration  assumes 
that  the  American  farmer  is  a  timid 
person,  who  will  fall  on  his  face  if  he  is 
threatened  with  any  loss  of  income. 

The  fourth  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  If  the  wheat  farmer  votes  against  a 
program  desired  by  the  administration, 
the  President  and  Congress  will  punish 
him  by  not  enacting  legislation  which 
will  give  a  fair  recompense  for  his  crop. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  in 
this  case  would  do  much  better  if  it  were 
to  busy  itself  with  studying  the  real 
character  of  the  American  farmer,  rather 
than  proceeding  under  these  several  false 
assiunptions. 

Besides  receiving  copies  of  this  docu- 
ment from  Kansas.  I  have  received  them 
also  from  Colorado  and  other  States. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  at  least  1  million  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment have  been  distributed  to  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  country.  I  believe  all  of 
them  have  received  copies  of  this  docu- 
ment. We  know  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  very  busy  trying  to  pick 
up  new  votes.  That  might  be  very 
helpful  in  the  forthcoming  referendum. 
Also,  there  have  been  some  verj  inter- 
estixig  meetings  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  new 
wheat  program.  If  it  were  explained 
impartially.  I  would  have  no  objection, 
but  I  will  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  this 
document  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  the  administration  is  impartial 
in  this  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
doctmient  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UjB.   DcPABTifXHT  or  AGaICXn.TTTKX. 

ACaUClTLTUaAI.  STABIUZATION   AMD 

CoNssavATiON   Slavics.   Labrtz 

ASCS  COTTNTT  OFTICI. 

Altamont,  Kans.,  May  3.  1963. 
Dear  Mk.  and  Mas.  Fakicxs:    Are  you  ready 
to  decide  on  1964  wheat?     Yes,  •l.SO;  '  no, 
$1.10.* 


secure  the  ballot  by  signing  and  retiu-nlng 
the  enclosed  request  for  an  absentee  ballot. 

Special  step  to  take  by  May  13 : 

1.  If  your  farm  acreage  allotment  Is  14.9 
acres  or  less,  the  operator  must  sign  on  the 
back  of  the  allotment  notice  by  May  13  and 
get  this  to  the  ASCS  office.  This  signature 
wUl  make  landowner  and  tenant  eligible  to 
vote  and  eligible  to  participate  and  obtain 
price  support,  wheat  certificate,  and  diver- 
sion payments. 

TIME    Is    SHOKT 

Are  you  In  favor  of  marketing  quotas  for 
wheat  for  the  1964  crop?     Yes  — .     No  — . 

What  a  "yes"  or  a  "no"  vote  can  mean  to 
you  based  on  estimated  1964  wheat  loan  rates 
for  warehouse  stored  grain : 

LABETTE    COUNTT 

A  "yes"  vote  means: 

1.  92.03  per  bxishel  price  support  ware- 
hoxise  stored  rate  on  certificate  wheat — 80 
potsent  of  normal  i»roductlon — 91.33  on  non- 
certiflcate  wheat. 

2.  Assuming  a  40-acre  1963  allotment  and 
36  acres  for  1964:  36  acres  times  25.6  bushels 
normal  yield  equals  922  bushels. 

3.  Eighty  percent  certificate  wheat  equals 
737.6  bushels  at  $2.03  per  bushel  equals 
$1,497.33. 

4.  Other  sale  or  ^lse:  184.4  bushels  feed, 
seed,  ar  price  support  of  $133  equals  $245.25. 

5.  Four  acres  diverted  at  $15.62  per  acre 
equals  $62.48  diversion  payment. 

e.  Total  $1,497.33  pliis  $245.25  plus  $62.48 
equal  $1,805.06. 

You  can  substitute  date  for  your  own 
farm. 

A  "no"  vote  means: 

1.  About  $1.10  per  bushel  price  support 
warehouse  stored  rate  if  within  allotment. 
Market  price  estlnaated  $1  per  bushel  or  — . 

2.  Assimiing  a  40-acre  1963  allotment  and 
36  acres  for  1964:  36  acres  times  36.6  bushels 
normal  yield  equals  922  bushels. 

3.  $0  certificate  wheat. 

4.  Other  sale  or  use:  922  bushels  at  $1.10 
price  support  equals  $l.oi4.20.  If  seeded 
above  allotment  like  50  acres  times  25.6 
bushels  equals  1.280  bushels  at  $1  equals 
$1,280. 

5.  $0  diversion  payment. 

6.  Total  $1,014.20  or  $1,280.00?  => 

Oeo.  W.  Mabvele, 
Labette  ASC  County  Committee. 
Postage  and  fees  paid  VS.  Depmrtment  of 
Agriculture. 


DAR  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD  TO 
MISS  KATHLEEN  HARDEN  OF  LIT- 
TLE ROCK 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  18  at  Constitution  Hall  here  in 
Washington,    a   very    talented    and   ex- 


» Warehouse  stored,  $1,90;  $2  farm  stored, 
a  Warehouse     stored,     $1.10;     tl.20     farm 
stored. 


^Cost  of  production   would   Increase   due 
to  planting  additional  14  acres. 


THE  EUROPEIAN  SQUEEZE  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  AIR  FARES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  « 
April  24,  1963,  the  President  issued  i 
major  report  setting  forth  VS.  polkjr 
with  respect  to  international  air  traoi- 
portation.  The  report  was  of  partlcalar 
significance  in  that  It  recognized,  at  the 
White  House  level,  the  importance  o( 
maintaining  a  strong  n.S.  air  carrier 
system.  Departing  from  the  past  atti- 
tude of  either  indifference  or  quiet  •^ 
quiescence  on  the  grounds  of  abstnne 
foreign  policy  considerations,  the  report 
expresses  U.S.  determination  to  punoe 
aggressively  and  vigorously  our  legiti- 
mate interests.  It  makes  clear  that  wt 
bargain  from  a  position  of  strength  ind 
that  the  results  of  our  negotiatloai 
should  reflect  this  fact.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  our  first  test  $•  ti 
whether  this  report  is  one  of  shaOow 
words  or  an  expression  of  firm  deter- 
mination. 

The  adoption  by  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  of  a  5.5-percait 
increase  on  round-trip  fares  on  most  to- 
tematlonal  air  routes  has  led  to  a  heatad 
rate  controversy.  The  not-too-subtle 
threats,  one  of  which  can  only  be  termed 
an  abusive  affront  to  this  Nation's  kflt- 
imate  exercise  of  its  sovereign  pow«. 
to  curtail  or  deny  operating  rights  te 
U.S.  carriers,  could,  if  executed  precip- 
itate an  international  air  crisis  of  bo 
mean  consequence.  The  chronology  « 
developments  in  this  case  are,  briefly,  •• 
follows : 

Ehiring  the  months  of  September  and 
October,    1962.    the    International  Air 


Transport  Association  traffic  conference 
was  held  in  Chandler,  Arli..  the  purpose 
of  which  was  to  discuss  and  determine 
whether  various  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  intemaUonal  rate  structure.  Prior 
to  the  commencement  of  this  conference 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  by  letter 
dated  September  21,  advised  U.S.  carrier 
members  that  it  would  not  approve  any 
rate  increases.  On  November  23,  the 
Chandler  resolutions  were  filed  and  on 
December  3  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  fare  tables  were  filed. 
^  I>ecember  10,  members  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  staff  met  with  U.S. 
carriers  to  request  basis  and  support  for 
fare  increases.  Statements  were  received 
by  Pan  American  and  Northwest,  respec- 
uvely.  on  January  14  and  25,  1963.  On 
Febniary  12.  the  Board  issued  a  tentative 
Older  disapproving  transatlantic  and 
transpacific  rovmd  trip  fare  increases. 
The  order  allowed  30  days  for  the  sub- 
mission of  additional  comments.  Inter- 
national Air  Transix>rt  Association  sub- 
mitted a  brief  statement  but  by  no  means 
submitted  all  the  information  requested 
and  refused  to  make  available  the  min- 
utes of  the  Chandler  meeting.  On  March 
18,  the  Board  issued  its  final  order  ap- 
proving certain  Chandler  prc^x)sals  but 
disapproving  the  proposed  5.5  percent 
round  trip  fare  increase.  Canada  adopt- 
ed a  pocltion  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  while  European  govern- 
ments approved  the  Chandler  increase. 
Mexico,  Japan  and  Chile  deferred  action. 
Although  the  rates  had  been  proposed 
for  an  April  1  effectiveness,  they  were 
postponed  until  April  29  pending  further 
discussions.  On  April  8  through  10,  in- 
formal discussions  were  conducted  with 
the  British  aeronautical  authorities  in 
Washington.  On  April  24  through  26, 
further  meetings  with  European  and 
Canadian  aeronautical  authorities  were 
held  in  London  but  the  fare  dispute  was 
not  resolved.  The  April  29  date  was  once 
again  postponed  and  is  now  set  for  a 
May  12  effectiveness. 

The  Issue  Is  not  whether  international 
air  fares  should  be  lowered,  Increased  or 
otherwise  modified,  but  rather  whether 
this  country  will  withstand  pressure  to 
compromise  its  position  and  in  so  doing, 
principle.  Our  Government,  through  its 
properly  ddegated  agency,  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  has  determhied  that 
a  fare  increase  is  not  warranted  and  Is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest.  In  this 
connection  It  might  be  weU  to  point  out 
that  American  citizens  represent  the  pri- 
mary source  of  the  intemaUonal  air 
travel  market.  It  will  be  American  citi- 
zens who  must  bear  the  maJcM-  burden  of 
any  fare  Increase.  My  personal  concern 
is  not  whether  foreign  carriers  raise  their 
rates,  but  rather  that  foreign  govern- 
ments do  not  dicute  fares  to  our  carriers 
contrary  to  the  expressed  mandate  of  our 
oovemment.  Our  carriers  operate  effi- 
ciently and  profitably  at  current  fares. 
"  foreign  carriers  cannot  compete  at 
ihMe  levels,  perhaps  some  soul  searching 
M  to  the  need  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence would  be  in  order.  In  any  event. 
American  citizens  are  not  to  be  denied 


the  choice  of  lower  fares  which  our  car- 
riers are  willing  and  able  to  provide. 

"Hiere  are  apparently  some  who,  per- 
haps with  some  Justification  when  re- 
viewing negotiations  of  the  past,  hold  to 
the  conviction  the  United  States  will  at 
the  last  minute  acquiesce.  This  convic- 
tion has  been  nurtured  by  certain  indi- 
viduals, although  fortunately  very  few, 
who  have  publicly  supported  the  UJ3.  po- 
sition and  privately  sought  its  retrench- 
ment. To  those  few  I  seiiously  commend 
a  studious  review  of  our  criminal  statutes. 
Additionally,  the  conviction  may  In  part 
stem  from  a  narrow  construction  of  the 
scope  of  CAB  powers.  To  those  legal 
constructionists,  and  particularly  those 
who  rely  on  their  interpretation,  I  sug- 
gest caution.  But  even  if  the  Board's 
F>owers  were  limited.  In  contrast  to  their 
foreign  counterparts,  the  sovereign  pow- 
ers of  this  Nation  to  take  effective  action 
are  not  confined  to  the  procedural  nice- 
ties of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

To  those  who  have  elevated  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association  to  some 
reverent  and  unreachable  pedestal,  I 
would  remind  you  that  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  overglamorous  trade  association 
whose  essential  objective  is  international 
price  fixing.  It  functions  because  our 
Qovemment  permits  it  to  function  by 
granting  it  a  unique  privilege — exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws.  This  privi- 
lege is  granted  at  pleasure  and  can  be 
wlthdiawn  at  pleasure  and  will  be  with- 
drawn if  the  public  interest  so  requires. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  remarks  by  one  of 
the  great  men  of  aviation.  Lord  Brabazon 
of  Tara,  who,  in  addressing  the  18th  an- 
nual general  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association  last  fall 
in  Dublin,  commented  : 

The  fact  Ab  that  there  are  a  number  of 
the  world's  peoples  who  are  not  completely 
convinced  that  all  the  decisions  of  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Association  are  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  people.  Here  I  can- 
not help  digressing  to  state  that  we  hope, 
and  hare  so  far  believed,  that  legislation  by 
separate  States  was  to  see  that  nothing  Im- 
moral or  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people 
concerned  was  indulged  in,  and  for  this  rea- 
son various  acts  have  been  passed  In  various 
countries  to  stop  what  was  considered  an 
Immoral  practice  on  ethical  grounds.  Re- 
strictive practices  were  condemned  by  the 
Sherman  Act,  but  such  practices  relative 
to  operatives  such  as  the  fixing  of  prices 
was  condoned  by  abrogation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautical  Act  of  1938 
as  reenacted  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  HI 
of  1958. 

Section  414  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  should  be  emblazoned  on  the  arms 
of  all  International  companies  for  If  It  were 
not  for  this  the  whole  lot  of  you  now  earn- 
ing American  dollars  would  either  be  fined 
substantial  sums  or  you  would  be  In  gaol. 
It  Is  strange  and  a  little  cynical  and  sinister 
how  expediency  where  it  affects  govemmenU 
overrides  basic  commercial  morality. 

The  Board's  authority  in  the  antitrust 
field  by  virtue  of  section  414  of  the  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  far  from  impotent  I 
will  not  dwell  on  its  impUcatlons  since 
they  are,  I  am  sure,  apparent  to  even  the 
moat  novice  student  of  air  law. 
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The  Board  has  wide  latiti 
plication  of  section  414,  whlch^ 
that: 

The  Board  may,  upon  Its  own  initiative 
or  upon  complaint  by  any  air  carrier,  foreign 
air  ctuTler,  or  ticket  agent,  if  it  considers  that 
such  action  by  It  would  bie  in  the  Interest  of 
the  public,  investigate  and  determine  wheth- 
er any  air  carrier,  foreign  air  carrier,  or 
ticket  agent  has  been  or  is  engaged  In  uzifalr 
or  deceptive  practices  or  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  air  transportation  or  the  sale 
thereof.  If  the  Board  shall  And,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  that  such  air  carrier,  foreign 
air  carrier,  or  ticket  agent  Is  engaged  in  such 
unfair  or  deceptive  practices  or  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition,  it  shall  order  such  air 
carrier,  foreign  air  carrier,  or  ticket  agent  to 
cease  and  desist  fom  such  practices  or  meth- 
ods of  competition. 

Section  402  of  the  act  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  "no  foreign  air  car- 
rier shall  engage  in  foreign  air  transpor- 
tation unless  there  is  In  force  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Board  authorizing  such 
carrier  so  to  engage."  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  Board  has  the 
power  and  indeed  the  duty  to  condition 
foreign  air  carrier  permits  so  as  to  pre- 
vent foreign  carriers  from  operating  to 
and  from  points  within  the  United  States 
at  rates  which  the  Board  determines  as 
being  adverse  to  the  public  Interest. 

I  might  point  out  that  Public  Law  87- 
528,  July  10,  1962.  amended  section  901 
(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  Impose  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
any  of  the  economic  provisions  xmder 
title  rv  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  per  violation.  The  Board,  either 
through  application  of  its  authority  in 
the  antitrust  field  or  separately,  or  in 
combination,  with  a  determination  that 
rates  charged  were  adverse  to  the  public 
interest,  might  find  it  necessary  to  in- 
voke its  civil  penalty  authority.  It  Is 
quite  conceivable  that  each  sale  of  a 
ticket  in  this  country  by  a  foreign  carrier 
or  by  its  agent  could  be  subject  to  a 
$1,000  fine. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bermuda- 
tsrpe  bilateral  air  agreements,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  can  express  its  dis- 
satisfaction with  rates  proposed  by  for- 
eign carriers  and  request  bilateral  con- 
sultations with  the  foreign  governments 
concerned.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
consultations  as  contemplated  in  the  bi- 
laterals  have  not  yet  taken  place.  If 
the  consultations  do  not  resolve  the  mat- 
ter, it  Is  then  referred  to  a  third  party 
for  an  advisory  report.  However,  pend- 
ing this  report,  the  Board  may  take 
such  steps  as  it  may  consider  necessary 
to  prevent  inauguration  or  continuation 
of  the  service  in  question  at  the  rate 
complained  of.  In  addition,  other 
courses  of  action  are  available  to  the 
Board  including,  but  not  limited  to,  its 
powers  vmder  section  402. 

There  are  many  avenues  of  approach 
available  to  this  country.  I  have  cited 
but  a  few.  I  have  not  even  touched  upon 
the  vast  residue  of  power  which  has  been 
vested  in  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
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others.  If  the  need  should  arise  to  vest 
additional  procedural  authority  in  one 
agency  or  another,  I  am  confident  that 
Congress  is  prepared  to  move  swiftly. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  ob- 
serve that  the  Brlti^  have  apparently 
expressed  particular  determination, 
through  word  and  act,  to  prevail  in  this 
matter.  If  I  were  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  I  might  serioudy 
consider  whether  the  public  interest 
?rauld  best  be  served  by,  among  other 
things,  deferring  proceedings  in  the  mat- 
ter of  BOAC-Cunard  Ltd.  regarding  the 
i4;>pUcatlon  for  a  foreign  air  carrier  per- 
mit—CAB  Docket  14183 — and  whether 
it  might  not  be  wise  to  set  down  for  an 
immediate  hearing  the  petition  for  en- 
forcement In  the  matter  of  British  Over- 
seas Airways  Corp. — CAB  Docket  14010. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  its 
position  in  this  matter  and  its  deter- 
mination to  take  whatever  action  may 


delegation  at  the  London  talks  on  North  At- 
lantic fares  last  week,  "me  chairman  was. 
of  count,  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  US. 
carrien  were  partie*  to  the  unanimous 
Chandler  fare  agreements  and  that  the  car- 
riers had  sought  Board  approval  of  the 
Chandler  agreements  as  submitted.  In  theee 
circumstancefl,  your  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance were  all  the  more  appreciated. 

Although    I    have   written    this    letter   on 
the  chairman's  behalf,  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that    I    wholeheartedly    endorse    the    senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  chairman. 
Sincerely  yours, 

laviNC  Roth, 

Director, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Regulations. 


May  i 

lean  Bankers  Association  at  Prlik*»«. 
on  March  7.  1963.  Secretary  Dilloo^JJ 
Other  factors  of  basic,  long-run 
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OVERSEA  PRIVATE  DIRECT  IN- 
VESTMENTS SUPPORT  A  FAVOR- 
ABLE BALANCE  OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.    CURTIS.     Mr.   President,   about 
this  time  last  year  the  administration 


became  more  apparent  during  iB«a  j^ 
stance,  the  How  of  earnings  from  o^^ 
billion  of  private  foreign  investment  r^T 
almost  10  percent  to  a  new  record  o?«L5 
than  S3.6  billion— a  figure  that  will  ooo£!! 
mounting  In  the  years  ahead.  cn^S 
Department  release  March  7.  loes.  im^ 
by  the  Honorable  Secretary  Douglas  D^? 
Secreury  of  the  Treasury,  "Our  UnaSS!; 
Task  of  Improving  the  U.S.  Balance  ^p? 
ments,"  pp.  3-4.)  ~' 

In  the  last  analysis,  if  we  are  to  t 
competitive  in  world  markets,  overiil 
subsidiaries  of  American  firms  muit»M 
be  required  to  assume  obUgations  and  h. 
cur  costs  that  are  not  required  of  flu^ 
domiciled  in  other  countries,  which  •» 
not  subject  to  U.S.  taxes  imposed  oi 
American  oversea  operations. 

Although  the  Congress  did  not  fM> 


be  appropriate  to  maintain  it.    If ,  as  a    was  seeking  drasUc  legislaUon  to  curtail     *<^P*  '*^«  President's  proposals  of  im^ 


consequence,  inconvenience  or  hardships 
are  Imposed  upon  some  of  our  citizens. 
I  think  they  all  would  nevertheless  urge 
that  we  stand  firm  in  what  we  think  is 
right.  If,  in  the  past,  this  country  has 
been  too  modest  to  show  others  that  it 
has  more  backbone  than  they  might  sus- 
pect, today  and  tomorrow  may  shock 
than.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  big  stick 
has  been  taken  out  of  storage. 

Mr.  President,  fortunately  for  U.S. 
purposes  in  these  international  negotia- 
tions, it  has  been  the  record  that  Pan 
American  Airways,  pioneer  across  the 
Atlantic,  has  likewise  pioneered  always 
for  lower  fares.  I  would  also  like  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  a 
statement  from  the  Pan  American  an- 
nual report  and  a  letter  written  to  Bfr. 
Lipscomb  of  the  Pan  American  Airways 
by  Mr.  Irving  Roth  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   letter  were  ordered   to  be 
printed    in    the    Rkcord,    as    follows: 
Statkmknt    PaoM    Pan    AicaucAif    Aiswatb 
Annual  RzrosT 

If  a  reasonable  reduction  in  transatlantic 
tariffs  were  acceptable  to  European  air  car- 
riers and  their  governments,  everybody 
would  gain.  Trade  between  free  world  na- 
tions will  gain.  Tourist  and  business  travel 
will  gain.  Airline  employees  will  gain.  Air- 
line owners  will  gain — private  shareholders 
in  America,  government  owners  In  Surope. 
Many  more  pay  passengers  will  im  empty 
seats  although  each  will  have  paid  less  for 
his  transatlantic  flight — an  objective  long 
sought  by  your  company. 

Civil  Aksonautics  Boau>, 
Washincton.  D.C,  April  29,  1963. 
Wnxis  O.  LxPScoiiCB, 
Vice  President,  Trafflc/Sales, 
Pan  American  World  Airways , 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Mk.  Lipscomb:  Since  Chairman  Alan 
S.  Boyd  does  not  expect  to  return  trom  Eu- 
rope before  tbe  end  of  next  week,  he  re- 
quests me  to  prepare  a  personal  note  to  you 
on  his  behalf. 

Hie  chairman  wishes  to  expreas  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion and  the  highly  effective  technical  as- 
sistance  which   you  furnished  to   the  U.S. 


the  investment  of  American  funds  over-     t^*^  ^™^  ^"®'  was  granted,  w« 

seas  by  subsidiaries  of  domesUc  corpora-     ^*''*  *  ^°°f  ^^^  ^  ^o  before  our  dt 

tions.    At  that  time,  I  pointed  out  the     ^""^  accorded  an  equal  opportunity  ti 


grave  danger  to  our  economy  in  the 
event  that  this  proposal  was  enacted. 
The  administration  wished  us  to  be- 
lieve that  our  balance-of -payments  posi- 
tion would  be  Jeopardized  unless  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  continued  direct 
private  investments. 

Mr.  President,  the  dissenting  views 
accompanying  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  HJl.  10650,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962,  in  which  I  was 
Joined  by  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  Mr. 
Carlson,  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Bennett,  the  former  Senator  from 
Bfaryland,  Mr.  Butler,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Cooper,  said 
that  contrary  to  the  administration's 
contention  that  oversea  investments  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  our  trade  bal- 
ance, they  had  served  to  prevent  a  far 
more  drastic  loss  of  gold.  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  quote  directly  from  our  report. 
We  said: 

U.8.  direct  foreign  investments  total  more 
than  $60  billion.  They  constitute  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  valued  assets.  If,  as  a 
result  of  the  enactment  of  this  measxire,  for- 
eign investments  by  American  firms  are 
discouraged,  the  economy  of  this  country 
will  be  adversely  affected. 

The  testimony  presented  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  clearly  showed 
that  over  the  15-year  period  ending  In  1960, 
receipts  from  direct  Investment  exceeded 
current  outflows  by  nearly  $10  billion.  Cer- 
tainly this  data  does  not  support  the  con- 
tention that  foreign  direct  Investments 
adversely  affect  our  balimce  of  payments. 
(Report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  U.S. 
Senate,  to  accompany  HJt.  10660.  Revenue 
Act  of  1962.  87th  Cong..  2d  sees.,  pp.  358- 
350.) 

Now  that  the  administration  has  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  the  legislation  it 
sought,  we  find  that  our  dissenting  views 
are  supported  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Dillon.  In  an  address  to  the  10th  An- 
nual Monetary  Conference  of  the  Amer- 


compete  in  world  markets,  thus  earniM 
foreign  exchange  which  will  halt  the 
outflow  of  gold. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  I  ci^tioiMd 
the  Senate  that  countries  wi£n  tht 
European  Economic  Community  miibt 
welcome  the  Congress  accepting  the 
recommendations  of  the  President,  Iiim- 
much  as  American  subsidiaries  compet- 
ing with  their  own  industries  wooU  bt 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  This  poiltiat 
was  well  stated  by  Mr.  Harold  D.  A^^^ 
son,  president  and  general  manager  «| 
Abbott  Laboratories  Intematiooal  C^ 
in  his  appearance  before  the  House  Ccn- 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means  when  be 
stated  that: 

The  sxiggested  taxation  would  pisos  m 
company  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  osb- 
petlng  for  business  In  Western  Europe  h  vril 
as  in  the  developing  areas  of  tbe  world.  0« 
foreign  competitors  are  increasing  tbe  at 
of  base  company  operations.  For  iastaaii 
the  OTC  in  England.  They  would  be  pliHM 
to  see  XJ3.  private  investments  otsnw 
shrink  and  withdraw  from  world  msrftaa 
This  is  Jiut  what  would  happen  if  our  Ooi- 
ernment  is  allowed  to  penalize  Amcrttta 
Industry  overseas  by  taxing  unremitted  tan- 
ings.  (Tax  Recommendations.  1961  Ooa- 
mlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  vol.  4  1911,  pi 
2866.) 

Mr.  President,  xmfortunately.  the 
warnings  that  were  voiced  by  some  of  ■ 
have  now  become  a  cause  fqr  consider- 
able concern.  I  ask  unanimous  conaeot 
that  an  excerpt  from  the  Foreign  Report 
of  the  London  Economist  dated  Febru- 
ary 21,  1963,  concerning  Prance's  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  American  iawtr 
ments,  may  be  printed  at  this  p(^t  ia 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exoeipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoou. 
as  follows: 


Prance's  threat  to  limit  the  flow  ot 
lean  private  capital  into  the  Common  MaikM 
area.  Here  again,  the  Kennedy  administn- 
tlon  seems  to  underestimate  France's  ca- 
pacity to  influence  its  partners.  Tbe  pn- 
vailing  Washington  view  is  there  is  nothtai 
positive  the  United  States  needs  to  do,  on  tM 


_>und  that  France  U  unlikely  to  get  the 
^Toort  of  the  other  Ave  for  an  attempt  to 
t«Sl  further  American  Investmentt  out. 
IfSs  underestimates  the  French  Oovem- 
mente  bargaining  power. 

In  fact  the  strength  of  the  French  posl- 
..<vn  la  as' always,  that  while  France  might  be 
^'ed  at  a  pinch  to  do  without  EEC. 
?l!communlty  U  not  prepared  to  do 
irttbout  France.  ThU  remains  true  untU 
md  unless  the  five  partners  see  an  alterna- 
art  court*  to  follow.  So  long  as  it  is  the 
DosiUon  Paris  can  reasonably  expect  to  be 
Me  to  go  on  exacting  a  price  from  the 
other  Ave  for  French  cooperation  in  de- 
veloping the  Conununlty,  or  even  In  per- 
mitting It  to  remain  alive. 

The  French  Government  can  perfectly  well 
i^rgue  that,  If  It  wants  to  control  foreign 
investment  in  France  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  ought  to  Impose  similar  con- 
trol* For.  it  can  aay,  if  the  others  did  not 
follow  suit,  the  result  would  merely  be  that 
American  investment  would  flow  into  the 
Low  Cknmtrles,  Germany  and  Italy  instead 
of  into  France:  and  France's  frontiers  would 
be  open  to  the  resultant  flow  of  goods.  In 
abort,  a  common  mai^et  requires  a  common 
investment  policy. 

One  suggestion  is.  however,  under  dlscus- 
rioD  in  Washington :  that  In  certain  cireujn- 
stances,  the  United  States  mifl^t  try  to 
penusde  the  Germans  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
0«nnan  capital  to  France  and  tbe  Frencb- 
•peaklng  African  associates  of  the  EEC. 
Sucb  a  suggestion  would  be  dUBcult  to  rec- 
oncile with  Mr.  Kennedy's  undertaking  not 
to  seek  reprisals  against  France.  (The  Econ- 
omist Newspaper  Ltd.,  Foreign  Report, 
reb.ai.  1963.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
Dillon  appeared  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  with  respect  to  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1962,  on  April  2,  1962. 
During  his  appearance,  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  semor  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Btrd],  raised  a  number  of 
basic  questions  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Dillon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  excerpts  from  a  oc^oquy 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcokd  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  CHAiaicAN.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  about  one  more  situation. 
Do  you  think  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween a  deficit  and  the  seeping  away  of  our 
gold?  I  understand  your  imbalance  of  pay- 
menu  U  improving,  but  you  are  still  losing 
tbe  gold. 

Secretary  Dillon.  Well,  the  reason  for  that 
loss  in  this  particular  quarter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  dollar  holdings  abroad  have 
been  shifting  from  countries  which  hold 
dollars  tradltlonaUy  to  countries  which  make 
t  practice  of  holding  aU  their  reserves  In 
gold,  particularly  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
other  words,  funds  have  been  flowing  from 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  when  they  get  there  the  United 
Kingdom  transfers  them  Into  gold,  and  the 
place  they  get  gold  is  from  us. 

So  that  is  the  reason  largely  for  the  sub- 
sUntlal  gold  outflow  in  this  first  quarter 
that  was  so — — . 

The  Chaxkicam.  We  have  tbe  lowest  gold 
supply  for  how  many  years? 

Secretary  Dillon.  We  have  the  lowest  gold 
supply  for  some  22.  28  years.     During  the 

war 


The  CHAntMAX.  Tou  remember  when  I  met 
you  over  in  Geneva? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Tea,  I  do. 

The  Chaikman.  That  was  shortly  after  that 
big  drain  on  gold  began  In  1968,  I  think,  was 
it  not? 

Secretary  Dillon.  I  think  it  was  a  little 
later  than  that.  It  was  probably  in  tbe  B\un- 
mer  of  1960,  maybe;  or  1969. 

The  Chaixican.  Well.  I  asked  the  Ambassa- 
dor there  if  he  would  arrange  a  meeting  for 
me  with  Swiss  bankers  so  that  I  could  ask 
them  why  It  was  that  they  called  for  the  gold 
in  large  quantities,  beginning  In  the  year 
1968.  They  told  me  that  they  themselves 
did  not  do  it.  I  talked  to  you  at  the 
time. 

They  said  they  did  not  do  It.  but  we  had 
a  deficit  here  of  more  than  $12  bUllon  which 
they  could  not  comprehend,  they  could  not 
comprehend  why  we  had  such  a  deficit.  There 
was  no  great  depression,  they  thought  we 
were  entering  into  a  heavy  inflation,  and 
they  started  to  take  gold,  as  you  know,  and 
it  has  not  stopped  yet.  has  It?  How  much 
free  gold  have  we  got  left? 

Secretary  Dillon.  We  have  $16,600  million. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  Free? 

Secretary  Dillon.  Free?    $6  billion. 

The  Craikican.  Suppoee  that  goes  and  we 
cannot  give  gold  in  our  settlements  that  we 
make  abroad,  we  cannot  give  to  those  cen- 
tral banks  the  choice  of  gold  or  dollars. 
What  will  happen? 

Secretary  Dillon.  We  still  give  them  their 
choice. 

The  Chaikican.  I  did  not  ask  that.  I  said 
suppoee  when  the  time  comes  that  ovu*  free 
gold  Is  gone,  what  will  happen  when  we 
make  the  settlements  and  some  foreign  na- 
tion demands  gold  and  we  have  not  got  the 
gold? 

Secretary  Dillon.  If  we  have  not  got  the 
gold  and  do  not  give  them  the  gold,  we  would 
then  be  off  the  gold  standard  and  our  dollar 
would  depreciate  In  value. 

The  Chadiman.  That  would  be  a  great  ca- 
tastrophe, would  It  not? 

Secretary  Dillon.  It  certainly  would.  I 
cannot  Imagine  a  greater  one.' 

Mr.  CURTIB.  Mr.  President,  it  now 
appears  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
an  equllibriimi  in  our  bsdance  of  pay- 
ments before  at  least  1968. 

Because  of  the  continued  drain  on  our 
gold  reserves,  foreign  central  banks  have 
suggested  that  the  United  States  guar- 
antee them  against  any  loss  should  the 
dollar  be  devalued.  This  position  was 
also  taken  by  Sir  Reginald  Maudling.  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcequer,  at 
the  1962  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  In  Washington  last  fall. 

President  Kennedy  also  assured  the 
assembled  finance  ministers  and  central 
bankers  that  the  United  States,  "as  a 
matter  of  first  priority" — ^Monthly  Eco- 
nomic Letter,  First  National  Bank,  New 
York,  October  1962,  page  114— will  work 
on  the  problem  until  the  payments  def- 
icit is  eliminated. 

Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa.  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  contended  that  other 
nations  would  accept  or  renew  guaran- 
tees only  if  they  had  c<mfldence  in  our 
internal  and  external  economic  perform- 
ance.   Be  said: 

Tliose  In  the  position  of  accepting  guar- 
antees are  able  to  dictate  their  terms.  (Ibid., 
p.  118.) 


*  Op.  Clt.  pp.  386-386. 


President  Kennedy,  in  his  Econamie 
Report  transmitted  to  the  Congress  In 
January  1963.  stated: 

If  our  pubUc  debt  were  owned  by  foreign- 
ers. It  would  t>e  a  deduction  from  our  na- 
tional wealth  and  would  place  a  direct 
burden  on  our  economy  by  requiring  us  to 
export  part  of  our  total  output  to  cover  in- 
terest and  amortization. — ^Economic  Report ' 
of  the  President,  January  1968,  page  81. 

Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Treasury  is  now 
selling  securities  denominated  in  Swiss 
francs,  Italian  lire,  and  Oerman  deut- 
sche  marks.  The  first  of  these  Treasury 
borrowings  was  announced  on  October 
23,  1962. 

More  recently  on  March  4,  it  was  an- 
noimced  in  Paris  that  Mr.  Roosa  was 
seeking  financial  aid  from  France  and 
proposed  that  Prance  might  purchase 
Treasury  bonds  denominated  in  French 
francs  in  the  amount  of  $100  million  to 
$150  million. 

The  authority  for  such  transactions 
stems  from  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended.  It  is  ironic  that  the  United 
States  should  be  providing  loans  at  very 
4,  low  rates  of  interest  throughout  the 
world  while  we  find  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row capital  from  European  countries  in 
order  to  maintain  our  solvency.  Fur- 
thermore, it  appears  that  President  de 
Gaulle  will  attempt  to  impose  restrictive 
conditions  on  the  French  loan  we  are 
seeking.  This  reinforces  the  warning  by 
Secretary  Roosa  that  "those  in  the  po- 
sition of  accepting  guarantees  are  able  to 
dictate  their  terms." 

Although  we  have  refused  a  direct 
guarantee  of  gold  convertibility,  we  have 
provided  a  back-door  guarantee  through 
the  issuance  of  Treasury  bonds  denomi- 
nated in  foreign  currencies.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  program  clearly  shows  that 
foreign  central  banks  do  not  have  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  maintain  converti- 
bility of  the  dollar.  From  the  end  of  1955 
to  the  end  of  1962,  UJ3.  gold  reserves 
declined  by  $5,696  million — ^Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin,  February  1963,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, Washington,  page  278.  During  the 
same  period,  the  reserves  of  Switzerland, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
France,  and  Italy,  the  countries  from 
whom  we  are  seeking  funds,  have  in- 
creased by  $7,365  million— Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin,  February  1963,  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, Washington,  page  278.  These  facts 
must  be  faced  and  we  can  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  establish  domestic  fiscal  policies 
without  regard  to  their  consequences  in 
terms  of  our  world  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  issued 
$530  million  in  bonds  payable  in  Swiss 
francs.  Italian  lire,  and  West  German 
deutsche  marks.  There  have  been  Intl- 
maUons  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  sell 
additional  bonds  to  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro  a  table  which  shows  the  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  denomi- 
nated in  foreign  currencies  at  the  end 
of  March  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  has  purchased  800  million 
marks  of  these  bonds.  Ostensibly  the 
U.S.  Government  received  deutsche 
marks  for  these  bonds  from  the  German 
central  bank,  the  Bundesbank.  How- 
ever, we  immediately  converted  the 
marks  we  acquired  into  their  dollar 
equivalent.  The  effect  of  this  transac- 
tion was  to  maintain  a  claim  of  $200 
million  by  Germany  against  the  United 
States.  This  claim,  however,  is  now  de- 
nominated in  marks  rather  than  in  dol- 
lars. In  the  event  that  we  are  ever 
forced  to  raise  the  gold  price  above  $35 
per  ounce,  the  Treas\iry  would  have  to 
purchase  800  million-plus  marks  to  re- 
pay the  German  loan.  In  effect,  we  have 
provided  a  complete  guarantee  against 
devaluation  for  foreigners,  which  is  de- 
nied to  our  own  citizens. 

It  is  difficult,  in  view  of  these  transac- 
tions, to  properly  appraise  the  validity  of 
our  balance  of  payments  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  initial  release  of  October 
23.  1962,  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  issuance  of  bonds  denomi- 
nated in  foreign  currencies,  as  well  as  a 
news  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  dated  March  5,  1963. 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  unless 
prompt  and  drastic  steps  are  taken  by 
the  Congress  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures, and  prevent  the  growth  of 
deficits  and  our  own  national  debt,  in-, 
temational  confidence  in  the  dollar  will 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  by  the  Clay 
Committee  on  foreign  aid,  which  was 
released  by  the  White  House  March  22. 
1963.  emphasizes  the  key  role  of  the  dol- 
lar.    It  states: 

There  has  been  inereasing  concern  as  well 
over  the  contribution  of  foreign  aid  to  the 
peralstent  deflcit«  in  our  International  bal- 
ance of  payments — 13  in  the  laat  13  years. 
These  deficits  have  produced  a  sustained 
decline  in  our  gold  stock  and  a  marked  In- 
crease In  forelgn<owned  dollar  balances,  with 


a  resulting  loes  In  our  International  liquidity. 
Upon  international  dollar  conTertlbUlty  at 
the  existing  gold  parity  rest  the  International 
payments  mechanism  which  has  evolved 
since  the  war,  the  economic  health  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  and  Its  friends, 
and  our  role  of  political,  economic,  and  fi- 
nancial leadership  in  the  free  world.  Our 
commitment  to  the  convertibility  of  the  dol- 
lar Is  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  we  properly  seek  abroad.  Including 
those  of  our  foreign  assistance  programs. 

The  gifts,  grants,  loans  and  other  as- 
sistance we  have  provided  other  nations 
represent  approximately  one-third  of  our 
national  debt.  As  responsible  legislators 
we  cannot  permit  our  country's  financial 
stability  to  be  further  threatened  by  con- 
tinuing lavish  grants  and  loans,  while  we 
ourselves  are  seeking  aid  from  others  to 
maintain  convertibility  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  meet  this 
grave  responsibility  during  this  session 
of  the  Congress  we  may  yet  be  confronted 
with  the  catastrophe  which  Secretary 
Dillon  said  would  be  far  greater  than  any 
he  could  imagine;  namely,  our  forced  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  If  this  occurs, 
it  will  be  too  late  for  us  to  take  positive 
action  to  stem  international  fiscal  chaos. 
The  Kremlin  has  long  realized  that  infla- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  free  world 
currencies  would  be  the  surest  way  to 
secure  its  goal  of  world  communism. 

We  cannot  meet  the  challenge  of  our 
times  by  continuing  to  implement  dis- 
credited economic  policies  of  the  1930's. 
They  did  not  correct  unemployment; 
they  did  not  produce  economic  growth 
then,  and  they  cannot  now. 
Exhibit  1 

TREASUKT    DKPSaTMSNT 

Washington.  D.C.,  October  23. 1962. 
TsEAstJKT  Issues  Sscxmims  in  Swiss  Piancs 

The  Treasury  announced  today  that  It  is 
issuing  during  October  123  mmion  equiva- 
lent of  bonds  denominated  In  Swiss  francs 
as  well  as  about  $50  million  equivalent  of 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  denominated  In 
Swiss  francs.  These  transactions  represent 
the  first  Treastjry  foreign  ctirrency  borrow- 
ings at  terms  longer  than  3  months — the 
bonds  carry  a  16-month  maturity  and  the 
certificates  of  Indebtedness  maturities  of  5 
and  8  months.  This  new  type  of  public 
debt  operation  Is  authorized  by  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended — the  same 
authority  under  which  3-month  foreign  cur- 
rency-denominated certificates  of  Indebted- 
ness were  Issued  beginning  in  October  1961. 
Previous  borrowings  of  $46  million  of  Swiss 
francs  undertaken  at  that  time  were  repaid 
In  the  spring  of  1903. 

The  longer  term  borrowings  of  Swiss 
francs  now  undertaken  are  to  be  to  the  mu- 
tual advantage  of  Swlteerland  and  the  United 
States.  They  afford  the  Treasury  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tap  at  a  very  reasonable  cost  a  large 
pool  of  capital  funds  arising  fnmi  Swiss 
Oovernment  surpluses  and  other  fiscal  meas- 
ures designed  to  mop  up  excess  liquidity  In 
the  Swiss  money  and  capital  markets.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Treasxiry's  borrowing 
tranasetlons  will  assist  the  Swiss  authorities 
In  dealing  with  Bwltaer land's  problems  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  management,  particu- 
larly by  providing  a  desired  Investment  out- 
let for  capital  funds  which  might  otherwise 
be  sterilized. 

Borrowings  of  this  kind  can  also  provide  a 
convenient  means  of  strengthening  the 
Treasury's  Swiss  franc  resources  available  for 


exchange  operations,  although  the 
borrowing  is  not  needed  for  this 
Large-scale  fiows  of  funds  to  SwltaarSy" 
times  have  had  destabilizing  effects  toia? 
exchange  markeU.  Such  effects  have  wJ 
and  will  contlntie  to  be  counteracted  *'^m 
oOcial  transactions,  undertaken  la  ftin5? 
sultatlon  and  cooperation  between  the  Bi!^ 
and  United  States  authorities.  ActnaflvU 
flow  of  funds  to  Switzerland  has  ceaae^g^! 
July  and  official  VS.  commitments  havtS 
reduced  in  an  orderly  manner  sines  ttS 
time.  The  new  arrangements  wlu  rgnS 
useful  flexibility,  however,  not  omyS 
Treasury  operations  In  Swiss  francs  but  Um 
for  bringing  about  a  flow  of  capital  iataal 
United  States.  ** 

Exhibit  2 
Dc   Oaullk   Considkking   Pubchase  or  Da 
Bonos  * 

Pabib,  March  4. — President  Charl«  ^ 
OauUe  la  considering  whether  to  auttaate 
tne  purchase  of  V3.  Treasury  Bonds  tOi^ 
port  the  dollar.  It  is  reported  here  toM^t 

The  result  may  be  made  known  af tsr  Tk» 
day's  weekly  Cabinet  meeting. 

France's  decision  may  depend  oa  «kt^ 
the  American  Oovernment  Is  wUliag  or  sMa 
to  curb  American  investments  ta  key  a^ 
tors  of  the  European  economy.  OfliM 
here  fear  control  of  these  sectors  um  ^ 
purchased  by  foreign  capital. 

America's  request  for  financial  aM  fMa 
France  waa  formally  presented  last  Ttaat. 
day  to  Finance  Minister  Yalery  OtacM 
d'Estalng  by  Robert  Roosa.  Amertoaa  Ut> 
der  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Roosa  Is  «. 
derstood  to  have  asked  for  the  ptirchaM,  k 
francs,  of  $100  million  to  $150  mlUloo  vaitk 
of  short  term  (15-month)  Treasury  btak. 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Oermany  hart  tf| 
bought  bonds  In  their  own  currencies  Ml* 
similar  arrangements. 

Financial  circles  here  InteriM-et  the  oOo^ 
of  these  short-term  bonds  as  an  tndtoatioi 
that  the  Amwlean  Oovernment  anUciytta 
possible  difficulty  In  defending  the  AoUh 
towturd  the  end  of  1963  or  the  beginsiM 
of  1964. 

It  Is  felt  here  that  the  request  may  0n 
de  Oaulle  a  good  ofyportunlty  to  bring  pm- 
sure  on  the  United  States  to  restrict  tnvM^ 
ment  In  French  fields  where  American  Mpl- 
tal  has  recently  become  unwelcome— oil,  mi 
estate,  automobiles  and  the  food  taMttj. 

It  seems  paradoxical,  French  experts  m 
remarking,  that  the  U.S.  Government  •booM 
be  obliged  to  seek  foreign  support  for  tti 
currency  at  the  same  time  that  private  ooB- 
panles  in  America  are  exporting  large  loaa 
thus  aggravating  the  balance  of  paymeali 
situation  for  the  United  States. 

Not  only  are  these  American  compsaM 
exporting  funds  for  new  Investments,  ttm 
observers  say:  they  are  also  holding  In  Ah 
rope  profits  made  on  previous  Investmenti. 
placing  them  chlefiy  in  Swiss  holding  ooo- 
panles,  Instead  of  repatriating  them  to  dM 
United  States. 

The  question  is  raised  here  whether  pm- 
ent  American  legislation  permits  the  UA 
Oovernment  to  curb  foreign  investmtal 
Present  French  legislation  In  most  caM 
does  not  enable  the  P^ench  Government  to 
bar  It  directly. 

An  organization  Just  set  up  may  be  n- 
garded  by  the  French  as  a  possible  cbanatf 
for  regulating  a  fiow  of  funds  that  for  ttt 
moment  neither  country  seems  able  to  «■• 
trol.  This  is  Euroflnance,  a  group  at  ttl 
European  banks,  including  the  Frenck  i^ 
ciiti  Oenerale,  and  five  Amerieaa  kaaki 
ostensibly  simply  a  research  oenter  to  piv- 
vide  information  to  Americans  or  EurapMH 
desirous  of  investments  in  Europe. 
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PRIORITIES  IN  SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


Mrs  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  Monday 
I  made  a  videotape  for  a  future  pro- 
gram on  NBC  on  the  subject  of  our 
sMtce  program.  One  of  the  questions 
about  the  space  program  is  whether  we 
are  placing  too  much  emphasis  and 
money  in  getting  to  the  moon  in  view 
of  other  areas  that  science  should  also 
be  working  in. 

My  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
we  m»y  be-  ^  *^*^®  some  serious  ques- 
tions in  my  mind.  I  think  we  should 
stand  back  a  little  and  do  some  serious 
thinking  about  Just  what  should  be  our 
obJecUves. 

If  it  is  prestige  and  power— then  is 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon  ahead  of 
Russia  that  Important— or  is  something 
else  more  important? 

We  have  too  much  of  a  tendency  to 
let  the  Russians  select  the  priorities  and 
the  fields  in  which  we  should  concen- 
trate our  competition — fields  in  which 
Russians  excel. 

Perhaps  we  should  decide  priorities 
ourselves  instead  of  letting  Russians 
control  the  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "fall  out"  of 
valuable  scientific  knowledge  that  we 
gain  on  the  way  to  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon  could  very  well  be  far  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  end  objective. 

Yesterday's  Washington  Post's  lead 
editorial  of  "Man  of  the  Moon"  gives 
excellent  perspective  on  this  subject  and 
I  conunend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  of  this  body  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Man  on  thb  Moon 

Comment  of  26  of  America's  56  living  Nobel 
Prize  winners  on  the  feasibility  and  deair- 
ablllty  of  a  crash  program  to  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  refiects  a  division  in  the  scientific 
community  over  the  wisdom  of  the  $20  bU- 
llon  moon  program  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Agency. 

Most  of  the  Nobel  Prize  winners  thought 
the  effort  ought  to  be  dropped  as  a  race  and 
allowed  to  proceed  at  a  more  deliberate  rate. 
Some  of  the  scientists  wisely  acknowledged 
that  the  decision  has  political  connotation. 
Many  of  them  disapprove  because  of  com- 
peting claims  on  the  Nation's  financial  re- 
sources. 

The  dissent  is  not  the  first  to  come  from 
the  scientific  community  as  a  whole.  Mis- 
givings about  the  moon  probe  have  been 
beard  ever  since  the  project  was  put  on  the 
track.  These  misgivings  spring  from  diverse 
sources  and  causes,  aU  the  way  from  doubts 
about  the  general  structure  of  NASA  to  res- 
ervations about  the  scientific  uUllty  of  the 
probe. 

The  scientific  community,  clearly  enough, 
is  not  a  conformist  society  throughout  which 
a  single  opinion  prevails.  Those  who  have 
the  fullest  technical  Information  may  differ 
along  with  others  who  have  no  better  criteria 
than  laymen.  In  fact,  there  often  is  a  kind 
or  layman's  naive  aasumptlon  that  scientists 
ought  to  agree;  that  they  are  the  oracles  of 

^LrHfl!  ^f'**  '*  *■  °°  wproach  to  the 
sclentlsu  that,  outside  the  dlBclplines  of 
their  own  specialties,  they  are  no  more  com- 
petent  to  decide  all  queetiona  of  policy  than 


the  buslneaamen  of  the  twenties  who  were 
often  consulted  on  questions  of  war  and 
peace  beyond  the  range  of  their  wiadom. 
Kach  generation  bas  its  own  Delphic  oracles. 

Politicians  may  yearn  for  a  panel  of  scien- 
tists to  put  an  end  to  theae  mlBglTlngs, 
hoping  for  some  sco't  of  board  of  umpires 
or  referees  capable  of  saying  how  much  of 
the  Nation's  expenditures  on  scientific  proj- 
ects should  go  to  each  particular  endeavor. 
But  In  the  end.  It  is  not  the  BClentlsts  or 
the  specialists  who  have  to  decide  first  on 
how  much  the  Nation  can  spend  on  scientific 
development  and  second  how  mucb  of  that 
total  ahould  be  allocated  to  each  project. 
These  decisions  have  to  be  made  by  gen- 
erallsts  of  whom  politicians  are  among  the 
last  survivors.  And  the  scientists  can  give 
the  politicians  no  infallible  guidance.  Such 
giant  enterprises  as  NASA  inevitably  arouae 
concern.  We  are  bound  to  worry  about  its 
claims  on  national  resources,  its  absorption 
of  scientific  and  engineering  talent,  its  diver- 
sion of  productive  resources  and  facilities  to 
a  single  purpose.  We  attribute  Soviet  space 
triumphs  to  the  Soviet  ability  to  compel  the 
focus  of  national  power  on  narrow  objectives, 
but  we  do  not  necessarily  wish  to  Imitate 
this  concentration. 

NASA's  great  moon  probe,  however,  is  not 
as  narrow  a  purpose  as  imagined.  We  may 
not  get  to  the  moon  first,  or  we  may  not  get 
to  It  at  all — but  that  will  not  mean  all  has 
been  In  vain.  In  trying  to  reach  such  a 
spectacular  goal,  we  are  developing  the  rock- 
ets that  will  place  us  in  the  forefront  of  the 
space  age,  and  In  developing  the  scientific 
and  engineering  skills  required  to  achieve 
this  purpose  we  are  enormously  expanding 
the  country's  capacity  to  achieve  scientific 
goals  as  yet  unspecified.  The  skills  and 
talenU  nurtured  at  NASA  wUl  be  mAVing 
their  contribution  to  the  knowledge,  the 
comfort,  the  convenience  and  the  survival 
of  the  United  States  long  after  moon  land- 
ings have  been  accepted  as  a  commonplace 
or  abandoned  as  an  ImposslbUlty.  The  world 
was  altered  by  the  voyages  of  Columbus,  even 
though  they  failed  of  their  planned  objec- 
tives. And  the  world  is  being  altered  before 
our  very  eyes  by  a  new  strtiggle  to  master 
man's  environment.  Enterprises  such  as  this 
are  not  to  be  Judged  by  the  ordinary  criteria 
of  scientists,  economists  or  sociologists.  They 
are  not  to  be  weighed  on  the  balance  against 
some  other  more  practical  and  more  ap- 
propriate or  more  feasible  endeavor.  Such 
heroic  enterprises  move  by  their  oto  laws, 
abide  by  their  own  rules  and  set  their  own 
precedents  and  when  they  are  over,  leave 
humanity  with  its  knowledge  multiplied.  Its 
future  expanded,  its  horizons  widened.  Its 
outlook  sharpened  and  Its  hopes  uplifted  by 
a  new  sense  of  man's  unending  and  un- 
limited possibilities. 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
OP  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AND  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  TRAININO  ACT 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the 
Maine  Department  of  Education  inform- 
ing me  of  difficulties  experienced  with 
Federal  agencies  administering  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 

Because  of  such  diflacultles,  he  has  re- 
quested action  be  taken  to  make  it  man- 
datory to  leave  the  approval  of  the  in- 
dividual Area  Redevelopment  Act  and 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  projects  to  the   appropriate  State 


officials.  He  observes  that  while  recog- 
nition is  made  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  to  assure 
themselves  that  programs  are  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  Maine  of- 
ficials do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  control  to  the  extent  now  prac- 
ticed and  feel  that  it  is  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  to  which  they  have  been 
committed. 

Since  I  am  sure  that  similar  difficulty 
h8is  been  experienced  in  other  States.  I 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  his  letter  be  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statz  or  Mainx, 
Depabtment  of  Education, 
Augusta,  Maine.  April  30,  1963. 
Hon.  Mabgabet  Crasx  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Smith:  It  is  my  belief  that 
Maine  has  been  benefited  substantially  by 
the  training  and  retraining  provided  under 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  We 
feel  that  it  is  significant  that  of  416  trained 
to  date,  375  (90  percent)  have  obtained  em- 
ployment. This  means  increased  payrolls  of 
over  $20,000  per  week,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  unemployed. 

However,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
unnecessarily  Involved  procedures  for  se- 
curing approval  of  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  projects.  Traditionally,  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  has  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  approving  programs  of  vocational 
education  which  are  partially  financed  by 
Federal  vocational  education  funds.  This 
has  been  done  in  accordance  with  accepted 
standards  and  it  has  worked  very  well. 
There  has  been  a  minimum  of  paperwork 
Involved  and  the  procedure  has  never  re- 
sulted in  delay. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  State  education 
agency  and  the  State  employment  agency 
are  fully  competent  to  Jointly  review  and 
pass  on  the  approvabllity  of  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  projecto  and  that  there  ahould 
be  no  need  for  the  prior  review  and  aj^roval 
by  Federal  representatives. 

There  has  been  considerable  delay  in  the 
past  (as  much  as  6  months  in  one  case)  in 
securing  approval  of  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
projects.  There  have  also  been  cases  of  arbi- 
trary revision  in  the  proposed  training  pro- 
gram when.  In  our  opinion,  the  prop>oeal  was 
sound  and  carefully  planned.  In  one  case 
at  least,  we  have  been  required  to  increase 
the  length  and  cost  of  the  training  program, 
even  though  we  felt  it  unnecessary. 

Our  experience  with  liCanpower  Develop- 
ment and  Trainlngr  Act  has  been  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  8lnc»  a  task  force  comes 
into  the  State  to  review  and  paas  on  pro- 
posals, yet  we  feel  that  this  Is  entirely  un- 
necessary and  involves  tmnecessary  expense. 

We  have  a  written  agreement  with  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  con- 
duct of  Mani>ower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  projects  and  the  employment  serv- 
ice has  a  similar  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  We  have  detaUed  in- 
structions, and  make  detailed  reports.  Rec- 
ords are  to  be  audited. 

Again,  let  me  say  that  we  feel  we  and  our 
counterparts  in  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice are  fully  competent  to  conduct  these 
programs   with   the  safeguards  and  checks 
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Siidle«t«<l  above.    Effldeney  would  be  greAtly 
inert— ed  U  «•  were  free  to  proceed  on  that 


Since  you  are  a  member  ot  the  Seiaate  Sub- 
committM  on  Approinlations,  may  I  aak  that 
you  give  consideration  to  the  poeslbillty  of 
including  in  the  appropriation  bill  a  rider 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  to  leave  the 
approval  of  the  individual  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act  and  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  projecta  to  the  aj^n-oprlate 
State  offldala.  If  that  la  not  feasible,  per- 
hapa  you  would  at  least  make  a  strong  state- 
ment to  that  effect. 

We  recognize  the  necessity  for  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  to  assure  themselves  that 
programs  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  carry  control  to  the  extent  now 
practiced,  and  feel  that  it  Is  contrary  to  all 
the  principles  to  which  we  have  been 
committed. 

To\ir  Interest  in  this  matter  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  I  can  ass\ire  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  Smxi., 
Chief.  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education. 


STANDARD  TIME 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President,  on 
AprU  26 1  introduced  S.  1394.  a  bill  which 

would  establish  daylight  saving  time  uni- 
formly throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  monttis  of  June,  July,  and 
August  of  each  year. 

The  response  which  I  have  received 
from  the  general  public  indicates  that 
the  objective  of  my  blU  has  broad  accept- 
ance. The  response  from  the  transpor- 
tation and  communications  industries 
has  also  been  very  favorable.  These  in- 
dustries have  indicated  that  they  prefer 
Uie  uniformity  of  this  bill  to  the  patch- 
woric  of  time  which  S.  1033.  introduced 
at  the  request  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  would  prolong 
through  the  establishment  of  sub-zones 
in  each  of  the  eight  standard  time  zones. 

This  multiplicity  of  time  is  a  source 
of  irritation  and  inconvenience  to  the 
general  public  and  a  matter  of  consider- 
able expense  to  the  transportation  and 
communications  industries.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  my  bill  would  save  these 
industries  in  excess  of  $1  million  an- 
nually. I  am  advised  also  that  it  would 
simplify  the  problem  which  radio  stations 
have  in  conforming  to  certain  daylight 
hours. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  ICC  and  I 
have  common  objectives — that  is,  to 
establish  time  uniformity  and  to  do  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compromise  between 
those  who  would  wish  6  months  of  day- 
light saving  time  and  those  who  wish 
none  at  all — I  submit  that  my  proposal 
is  simpler  and  substantially  less  difficult 
to  administer. 

Personally,  I  prefer  the  time  observed 
by  our  F\>imding  Fathers,  that  is,  "sun 
time,"  or  apparent  solar  time,  which  Is 
based  direct^  on  the  sun's  position  in 
the  sky.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
to  get  uniformity  we  must  compromise 
between  the  wishes  of  office  workers  and 
industrial  workers  In  the  metropolitan 
areas,  who.  on  the  one  hand,  would  pre- 
fer to  have  an  additional  hour  in  the 
evening  for  recreational  activities  and 


farmers  in  the  main.  who.  on  the  other 
hand,  would  find  any  time  change  an 
uiuiecessary  nuisance. 

Early  next  we^  I  expect  to  introduce 
a  revised  version  of  8.  1394.  my  imiform 
daylight  saving  time  bill  The  original 
bUl  left  some  question  as  to  whether  a 
uniform  time  standard  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  persons  and  operations 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  would 
expressly  have  applied  only  to  interstate 
carriers,  to  the  operation  of  Federal  of- 
fices, and  to  the  pterformance  of  acts 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  S.  1394  did  not  re- 
peal the  act  permitting  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  establish  daylight  saving  time  in 
the  District.  The  bill  which  I  will  in- 
troduce next  week  should  make  it  clear 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Congress  intends  to 
preempt  the  field  in  its  establishment  of 
daylight  saving  time  across  the  board 
during  the  3  summer  months. 

Second,  the  new  bill  will  provide  that 
daylight  saving  time  will  go  into  effect 
at  a  o'clock  antemeridian  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  May  and  end  at  2  o'clock  ante- 
meridian on  the  first  Sxmday  after  Labor 
Day    in    September.    By    making    the 

change  to  and  from  daylight  saving  time 
on  a  Sunday,  my  bill,  like  the  ICC  bill, 
would  avoid  unnecessary  dislocations  in 
the  workweek.  Furthermore,  by  provid- 
ing that  daylight  saving  time  is  to  end 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  Labor  Day,  the 
forthcoming  bill  would  insulate  that  long 
weekend,  which  traditionally  ends  the 
simimer  season,  from  the  consequences 
of  the  time  change. 

Third,  I  have  added  provisions  to  my 
revised  bUl  which  would  establish  new 
time  zones  for  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Finally,  in  order  to  assist  the 
ICC  in  the  performance  of  its  adminis- 
trative duties,  I  have  incorporated  the 
enforcement  provisions  of  S.  1033. 

When  I  introduce  this  bill  next  week, 
I  shadl  speak  at  some  length  on  the  his- 
tory of  time  measurements,  on  the  de- 
sirability of  uniform  standards  of  time, 
on  the  advantages  of  the  3 -month  day- 
light time  compromise,  and  on  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  standards  of  time. 
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THE  INCARNATE  EASTER 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Lcke  Virginia,  in  my  State  of  Florida,  a 
group  of  students  and  faculty  members 
of  Rollins  College  gathered  for  an  Easter 
morning  of  fellowship.  The  life -practi- 
cal message  was  given  by  Dr.  Paul  Doug- 
lass, professor  of  government,  a  meml>er 
of  the  bar  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  a  dozen  years  the  distin- 
guished president  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. Over  the  years  he  has  been  a 
close  friend  of  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Har- 
ris, the  beloved  Chaplain  of  this  Senate. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  talk  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  because  it  is  so  concisely 
done  and  brings  into  focus  ideas  which 
should  concern  us  in  these  days. 


There  being  no  objecU<m.  the  _^ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  rT^ 
as  follows:  -^-^^ 

Ths  Incabvati  EasTza 
By  the  best  evldenc*  rule,  the  mon  ,« 
thentlc  document  reporting  the  reont 
the  incarnate  Easter  U  ccoitained  InT^ii? 
graphic  letter  written  by  Paul  to  the  Ctel^ 
thlans  (I  Corinthians  16:  1-10).  Be  ntet 
an  experience  which  was  personal  to^» 
From  the  very  first  Easter  It  was  this  kli^«l 
personal  witness  of  the  Risen  Lord  th^i 
power  to  the  Christian  church, 
rlence  remains  Its  energizing  iscwr  h 
testimony  Paul  says:  ' 

"And  last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  sIm  ^ 
one  born  out  of  due  time."  — ^" 

Let  us  examine  Paul's  witness  as  it  ^ 
meaning  for  us  today. 

z 
We  experience  the  Risen  Lord  in  the  •*«■ 
day  routine.  The  Damascus  Road  was  thj 
Interstate  highway  of  Paul's  day.  It  is  tkt 
symbol  of  the  routine,  the  streeu  on  wbkk 
we  commute,  the  ofllcea  where  we  ears  e* 
Uving.  The  Risen  Lord  appeared  to  Ite 
when  he  was  at  work.  He  was  clolsteni  h 
no  sacred  place.  His  sanctuary  had  no  noti 
bour.  He  engaged  no  special  posture.  PtQ] 
experienced  the  superlative  encounter  in  titi 
commonplace.  The  commonplace  becuM 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  Divine. 

n 
Easter  equips  us  with  a  restructured  ^^ 
for  living.  Augustine  was  bapUsad  • 
Easter  Sunday  In  the  year  387  AD.  in  ^h 
"Confessions"  he  teUs  of  an  incident  whlc^ 
occurrec*  when  he  was  conversing  wtlh  a 
friend  at  a  gaming  table.  The  "Book,"  vhlek 
happened  to  be  there,  opened  to  an  IpMi 
of  Paul.  "TeU  me."  asked  the  young  Matf, 
"what  aim  we  at?"  In  Paul.  Augwtla 
found  the  model  of  a  man  with  a  mlatoB, 
with  an  aim.  The  experience  on  ths  D^ 
mascus  Road  gave  to  Paul  a  vocation.  BuUr 
gives  us  goals  for  living. 

m 

Easter  broadens  the  time  dlmensiona  o( 
life. 

A  college  coed  received  an  offlcial  notifica- 
tion from  the  FV^tagon  that  her  father  eit 
among  the  missing  in  a  submarine  dlisit*. 
In  an  English  theme,  which  the  young  was- 
an  wrote  that  day,  she  said:  "My  voM 
has  broadened.  Heretofore  I  have  been  liv- 
ing in  the  events  of  today  and  In  tb«  a- 
pectatlon  of  tomorrow.  This  mornlag  on 
life  took  on  new  dimensions.  I  now  llvt  ilio 
in  the  warm  and  vivid  memorlea  o(  Um 
past.  This  morning  I  knew  for  ths  inl 
time  that  I  am  of  the  mature  generatloa* 
Easter  adds  a  fuller  dimension  to  liviBg. 

IV 

Easter  stands  as  a  symbol  of  the  dursUlltf 
of  the  good  over  the  bad. 

Easter  bloU  out  Good  Friday,  liartyrdea 
la  transformed  into  Immortality.  DtSnl- 
ties  become  doors.  Catastrophe  dlsappMn 
in  emergent  hope  and  fellowship  as  a  ntw 
era  with  the  new  day  begins  in  hlston- 
Here  is  an  Inspectable,  recxirring  lofle  o( 
living,  experienced  by  every  man  vbo  ••■ 
siunes  responsibUltles  and  stands  resdy  to 
bear  the  consequence  of  leadership,  n* 
univerae  is  so  constructed  that  it  ulUmatiij 
enhances  decency  rather  than  exUngolahiV 
It.  Easter  aayt  that  value  la  IndeatruetaMfc 
The  cruciflzion  ot.  OdgoCba  in  the  sieify 
world  Is  prologue  to  achievement  <tf  puipo« 

▼ 
Caster  confronts  us  with  th«  meaaiof  il 


Ausustlae  made  hU  great  contribuUon  to 
-KOoloohy  In  hU  diacusaion  oT  Ume  in  tha 
PfJJ^Sbk  of  the  "Confessions."  He  claaslAes 
ume  as  (i)  P"t.  (2)  present,  and  (3)  fu- 
ttue-  but  he  saya  that  all  three  times  are 
!llilV  In  the  present.  The  present  of  things 
oTjit  u  memory.  The  present  of  things  pres- 
ent la  sight.  The  present  of  things  f  utiu^  Is 
MQiecUtlon.  Augustine  found  time  in  iU 
^Judlmenslon— "the  most  entangled  enlg- 
Qis"— M  having  iU  unity  on  God.  What  aim 
ire  at  in  time  in  its  fuU  dimensions?  With 
the  csperlence  Ot.  the  Risen  Lord  the  com- 
monpUce  becomes  alive  with  purpose. 
Memory,  sight,  and  expectation  Join  to- 
iretber  In  a  vocation.  Baater  glvea  life  pur- 
pose and  direction.  It  gives  action  meaning 
In  time 

VI 

Batter  makes  mankind  one. 

The  experience  of  the  Risen  Lord  can 
come  to  any  human  being.  "God  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness 
la  sccepted  of  Him."  Easter  is  the  solvent  of 
the  cold  war;  the  common  denominator  of 
men  of  every  race  where  awareness  of  re- 
sponsibility creates  fellowablp  through  sac- 
rifice for  the  achievement  of  purpose. 
vn 

Easter  provides  the  spiritual  charter  of 
freedom. 

Above  the  affairs  of  man  stands  the  in- 
carnate presence  of  God.  Above  the  temporal 
city  arches  the  eternal  city  where  a  higher 
law  holds  earth  responsible.  "We  cannot 
but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  heard 
and  seen."  "We  must  obey  God  rather  than 
man."  llie  values  of  Justice  and  peace  sum- 
mon us  to  duty  as  the  ought-to-be  stands 
over  against  the  is  and  will  not  let  It  rest 
unUl  It  finds  its  home  in  God  and  the  right- 
eous brotherhood  of  man. 

VIH 

Esster  refuels  us  with  spiritual  energy. 

Dean  Inge  once  said  that  modern  man  is 
living  on  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  19th 
century.  In  an  age  of  prodigious  peripheral 
richness  we  need  a  core  of  spiritual  convic- 
tion. Otherwise  the  pressures  of  our  secu- 
lar world  press  upon  a  central  vacuum  and 
our  culture  collapses.  The  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  Risen  Lord  as  He  appears  In  our 
routines  enkindles  a  spiritual  force  and  tells 
us  "what  aim  we  at."  As  Paul  says:  "And 
last  of  ail  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  one  born 
out  of  due  time." 

The  incarnate  Easter  gives  us  skyhooks, 
roadmaps.  consuming  vocations,  spiritual 
power,  and  a  companionship  on  the  way  with 
the  indwelling  spirit  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

Easter  is  the  heroic  drama  of  life — the 
lives  of  us  all — as  we  pursue  unselfish  pur- 
pose In  the  full  dimensions  of  time. 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  DUAL 
BANKING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Ught  of  the  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable discussion  with  respect  to  the 
dual  banking  system,  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  Mr.  James  J.  Saxon,  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  and  the  various 
committee  actions  of  the  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  and  benefi- 
cial to  have  placed  in  the  Congressional 


The  second  article  in  the  March  1963 
issue  is  entitled  "The  Patman  Report." 

Both  of  these  articles  are  very  inform- 
ative and  can  lead  to  very  useful  future 
discussion  of  this  entire  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Rbcobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Bank  Stock  Quarterly.  December 
1962] 

The  FuTuax  or  thx  Dual  Bankimo  System 

(In  all  of  the  abundant  debate  and  analy- 
sis of  the  dual  banking  system  one  feature 
of  that  system  Is  central.  That  feature  Is 
the  dual  regulation  of  banking  growth.  The 
foundation  of  the  dual  banking  system,  now 
In  Its  100th  year.  Is  the  fact  that  each  of 
50  State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment charter  banks  and  in  consequence 
both  State  governments  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  supervisory  authority  regulat- 
ing banlu  in  the  public  Interest.  In  recent 
discussions  the  distribution  of  chartering 
powers  Is  not  questioned,  nor  Is  the  princi- 
ple of  supervision  by  the  chartering  govern- 
ment cballenged.  Present  difficulties  and 
disagreements  stem  entirely  from  the  mutual 
Interpenetratlon  of  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  authority  of  the 
states  in  the  regulation  of  expansion.) 

When  the  implications  of  tbe  dual  bank- 
ing system  are  debated,  the  very  same  facts 
are  regularly  Introduced  as  evidence  for 
quite  opposite  conclusions.  Thus,  arg^ulng 
from  the  i>olnt  of  view  of  the  smaller  banks 
in  states  where  State  regulations  under  the 
dual  banking  system  prohibit  or  confine 
branchlngf  it  is  urged  that  these  regulations 
guard  /tfgalnst  undue  concentration  in  the 
hand^of  large  and  remote  city  banks.  In 
fact,  arguing  in  this  vein,  one  Midwestern 
banker  speaking  at  the  American  Bankers 
Association  convention  In  September, 
equated  branch  banking  with  monopoly 
banking  and  portrayed  his  State's  total  pro- 
hibition of  branching  as  a  needed  defense 
against  monopoly.  But  looking  at  the  very 
same  regulations  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
growing  bank,  eager  to  extend  the  area  in 
which  It  doea  business  and  willing  to  meet 
the  competition  of  other  banks  in  an  ex- 
tended area,  those  very  same  restrictive 
regulations  do  not  protect  against  monopoly 
but  rather  protect  monopoly  itself  by  clos- 
ing the  domain  of  existing  banks  to  signifi- 
cant competition. 

The  pattern  of  proof  of  divergent  con- 
clusions from  the  same  premises  appears 
in  the  argiunents  of  spokesmen  for  the  State 
and  Federal  authorities  themselves.  James 
J.  Saxon,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  con- 
tends tha^  the  dual  banking  system  as  pres- 
ently organized  subordinates  Federal  au- 
thority to  the  States.  And  the  Comptroller 
has  in  mind  authority  in  the  field  of  bank 
expansion.  He  finds  the  distribution  of  au- 
thority Inequitable  because  State  regula- 
tions on  branching  and  merging  are  bind- 
ing on  National  as  well  as  on  State  banks. 
But  appealing  to  the  very  same  present  or- 
ganization of  the  dual  banking  system  and 
to  the  very  same  question  of  bank  expan- 
sion. New  York  State  legislators  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  opposite  conclusion: 
that  State  Initiative  Is  frustrated  and  State 
authority  subordinated  and  vetoed  because 
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prospects  for  the  futjure  arise  from  the  diver- 
gent points  of  view  from  which  growth  un- 
der the  dual  banking  system  is  considered. 
The  points  of  ySfor  ot  big  bankers  and  small 
bankers,  of  It^lBXan  and  supervlBors.  of 
the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Government 
are  presented  articulately  and  often.  But 
one  point  of  view,  one  interested  party. 
Is  seldom  represented  in  the  growing  volume 
of  discussion.  That  is  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Investor.  And  it  Is  from  the  investor's 
point  of  \leyr  that  the  IncompatiblliUes  of 
other  viewpcilnts  should  be  reconeUed. 

The  point)of  view  of  present  and  potential 
investors  in  banks  is  fundamental  because 
ours  is  a  private-capital  banking  system 
before  it  is  a  dual  banking  sjrstem.  This 
system  does  not  require  that  the  Interests 
of  the  public  at  large,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
economy,  or  of  the  depositor  or  borrower,  be 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holder. The  interest  of  investors  In  banks, 
while  not  always  the  same  as  that  of  bank 
managements,  should  always  be  compatible 
with  the  public  interest. 

What  is  the  Investor's  Interest,  in  concrete 
terms?  Twenty-three  bmion  dollars,  that 
Is  the  total  of  capital  ftmds  of  the  13,463 
commercial  banks  In  the  United  States. 
Twenty-three  billion  dollars  represents  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ot  voluntary  decisions, 
choices  to  commit  money  to  commercial 
bank  capital.  It  has  grown  to  that  figure 
from  $2  billion  In  1900  and  from  $9  billion 

in  1945. 

In  the  next  decade.  If  banking  Is  to  keep 
pace  with  needs  of  the  economy,  the  capital 
of  all  commercial  banks  will  have  to  grow 
by  $12  bUlion.  This  is  a  moderate  estimate. 
The  futiu-e  success  of  the  commercial  bank- 
ing system  Is  dependent  upon  the  willingness 
of  countless  investors,  large  and  amall,  indi- 
vidual and  institutional,  to  invest  their 
money  In  banks.  Commercial  banks  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  the  investor's  dol- 
lar: they  compete  for  this  capital  with  other 
businesses,  with  the  Federal,  State,  and 
municipal  governments,  with  savings  institu- 
tions and  with  foreign  investment  opportu- 
nities. This,  the  widest  oi  all  fields  of  com- 
petition, is  not  the  one  that  comes  to  mind 
at  the  mention  of  competition  in  banking 
but  it  is  not  less  important  for  that.  Public 
policy  tinder  the  dual  banking  system  must 
not  put  commercial  banking  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  competition  for  the  Investor's 
dollar. 

To  the  extent  that  the  prospect  for  growth 
in  any  field  is  inhibited,  the  wiUingness  of 
investors  in  tliat  field  U  inhibited.  And  If 
public  policy  itself  should  permit  the  cur- 
tailment of  growth  in  banking  then  public 
policy  Itself  would  deter  investment  in 
banks. 

Under  the  dual  banking  system,  banks  are 
chartered,  regulated,  examined,  and  super- 
vised by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
in  the  Interest  of  the  public,  but  they  are 
owned  by  private  investors. 

The  commercial  banking  Industry  pro- 
vides an  Indispensable  public  service  for  the 
whole  of  our  society,  but  commercial  banks 
are  privately  owned  and  thus  the  public  is 
dependent  upon  the  wiUingness  of  private 
owners  to  provide  that  service.  Stockhold- 
ers' money,  the  capital  of  commercial  banks, 
defends  the  integrity  of  aU  of  the  deposits 
against  all  of  the  risks  which  banks  are  In 
the  business  of  taking.  Therefore,  insofar 
as  legitimate  and  equitable  opportunity  for 
growth  can  be  given,  public  policy  under 
the  dual  banking  system  should  give  that 
opportunity. 

When  the  Investor  examines  the  implica- 
tions of  public  policy  for  future  liank  growtli 
and   expansion   in   the  United  States,  when 
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ha  examines,  tbat  Is,  the  legal  framework 
tor  growtb  under  tne  dual  banking  system, 
this  is  what  he  finds:  There  are  States,  such 
as  CallTomla  and  Maryland,  which  permit 
banks  to  operate  branches  anywhere  within 
the  State's  borders.  In  such  States  no  limit 
Is  placed  on  the  number  of  branches  a  bank 
can  operate,  and  in  California  two  of  the 
branches  of  a  single  bank  are  separated  by 
800  miles.  In  contrast,  New  York  State  con- 
fines expansion  through  branching  within 
banking  districts;  other  States,  like  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky,  limit  branching  to 
Uie  maln-offlce  coxuity  and  contiguous  coun- 
ties; while  still  others,  like  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts,  permit  branching  only  with- 
in counties.  But  in  Illinois,  Florida,  and 
Texas  a  bank  Is  not  allowed  even  one  branch 
anjrwhere  In  the  State. 

The  Investor  or  stockholder,  attentive  to 
the  possibility  of  merger  as  a  route  to  ex- 
panded operations,  finds  of  course  that  such 
States  as  Illinois.  Florida,  and  Texas  allow 
mergers  only  If  the  merging  bank  will  close 
its  banking  office.  New  York  permits  merg- 
ing, like  branching,  within  district  lines, 
while  Virginia,  which  confines  branching, 
now  allows  merging  on  a  statewide  basis. 

Similarly,  the  bank  holding  company,  often 
a  means  to  expansion  beyond  branching 
areas,  Is  allowed  to  operate  on  a  statewide 
basis  In  New  York  but  Is  Illegal  in  New 
Jersey.  Forbidden  in  Illinois,  bank  holding 
companies  flourish  in  Ohio.  Banned  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Kansas,  they  are  recog- 
nized in  Massachusetts  and  Montana. 

CAN  THST  MX  BE  UOHTT 

For  the  investor,  banking  law  concerning 
growth  is  a  jiunble  of  different  State  formu- 
las. The  following  table  s\unmarlzes  the 
striking  variety  of  legal  structures  to  be 
fotind  in  the  50  States.  The  Investor  Is  not 
insensitive  to  the  need  for  supervision  of 
bank  growth  when  he  asks  if  all  of  these  dif- 
ferent State  regulations  are  reqviired  in  the 
Interests  of  banking  and  In  the  Interests  of 
the  residents  of  the  60  States.  Is  It  possible 
that  all  of  these  drastically  different  policies 
can  be  appropriate  to  current  economic  re- 
alities pertaining  to  banking  In  the  different 
States?  Can  economic  conditions  and  need* 
vary  this  much?  Is  It  plausible  that  bank 
holding  companies  can  be  good  for  New  York 
but  bad  for  New  Jersey?  What  analysis  can 
reconcile  the  confinement  of  banks  to  coun- 
ties in  Massachusetts  with  statewide  bank- 
ing In  adjacent  Connecticut?  What  peculiar 
features  of  the  Illinois  and  Florida  econ- 
omies could  be  cited  In  order  to  Justify  pol- 
icies permitting  no  branches  for  banks,  while 
banking  needs  In  California  are  best  served 
by  allowing  individual  banks  scores  of 
branches  across  a  wide  area?  And  can  it 
be  shown  that  Texas  really  has  no  economic 
space  for  a  single  branch,  while  Rhode  Island, 
the  smallest  State,  has  room  for  statewide 
branching? 

Whatever  else  the  Investor  thinks  about 
the  policies  of  the  various  States  under  the 
dual  banking  system,  he  must  conclude 
that  they  cannot  all  be  best  for  banking. 
b^^  for  the  economy,  and  best  for  the  people. 

KXSTXICnvX   POLICIXS    DOMINAn 

The  investor  Is  naturally  interested  in  the 
Federal  Government's  role  with  respect  to 
bank  expansion  imder  the  dual  banking  tjn- 
tem.  Where  does  public  policy  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  fit  into  this  miscellany  of  growth 
regulations?  Under  present  Federal  law 
branches,  mergers  and  bcmk  holding  com- 
panies are  all  recognized  forms  for  bank 
growth.  But  the  expansion  of  all  of  the 
banks  of  each  State,  whether  nationally 
chartered  or  State  chartered,  must  contann 
to  the  policy  of  the  State.  In  this  respect, 
the  State's  contribution  to  the  dual  banking 
sjrstem  Is  suprone. 


But  the  supremacy  of  the  State  works  in 
only  one  direction.  A  State— Illinois,  for 
example— can  enforce  restrictive,  or  inhibit- 
ing, or  confining  policies  whatever  the  views 
of  national  banking  authorities.  But  if  a 
State — New  Ywk.  for  example — wishes  to 
pursue  a  liberal  policy  toward  branching  or 
merging  or  the  formation  of  bank  holding 
companies,  then  under  existing  Federal  law 
its  authority  is  far  from  being  supreme. 
Rather,  the  Federal  poUcy  subordinates  that 
of  the  State.  ^In  accordance  with  Federal 
banking  law,  the  Federal  authorlUes  have 
the  last  word  on  branch  applications  of  vir- 
tually all  banks.  State  or  NaUonal,  on  virtu- 
ally   all    proposed    mergers    involving   either 


May  s 


National  or  State  banks  or  both,  and  an  »n 
proposals  to  form  or  expand  bank  hoiitt!^ 
companies.  ^ivatf 

Thus,  as  matters  stand,  the  Federal  On. 
ernment  and  the  SUtes  are  each  auvrmL 
m  their  own  way.  But  both  forms  otm^ 
premacy  are  negative.  The  States  and  ol 
Federal  Government  can  each  override  ^ 
efforU  of  the  other  party  to  the  dual  ban^ 
system  if  those  efforts  Involve  the  Ubenui^ 
tlon  of  expansion  policies.  But  the  St^ 
cannot  override  restrictive  decUions  of  t^I 
national  agencies,  nor  can  the  national  m 
thorities  act  to  counter  restrictive  nolieiL 
of  the  States.  ThU  system  of  false  dooii  u 
no  recommendation  to  the  investor 


I'tslicica  of  the  Sl'ilm  on  hnnkiruj  growth 


Slate 


Rr.iiK'Mnf  poliey  ' 


rrolirtlvf 
r«l«<  ' « 


1.  Alabama 

2.  Alaska 

.3.  Arlsona 

4.  Arkansas 

5.  CalUomia 

In.  Colorado 

7.  Connecticut... 

8.  Delaware 

9.  Florida 

10.  Oeotida 

11.  Hawaii 

12.  Idaho 

13.  Illinois 

U.  Indiana.. 

15.  Iowa 

16.  Kansas 

17.  Kentucky 

18.  Louisiana 

19.  Maine 

ao.  Maryland 

21.  Massacfaosetts. 

22.  Micbisan 


23.  Minnesota-. 

24.  Mtssiasippi. 


2fi.  Missouri.. 
20.  Mimtana. 


27.  Nebraska 

28.  Nevada 

29.  New  Hampshire. 

30.  New  Jersey 

31.  New  Mexico 


32.  New  York 

.*».  North  Carolina. 
M.  North  r>akot:i.. 
as.  Ohio 


36.  Oklahoma 

37.  Oregon 

3>*.  Pennsylvania... 

.*».  Rhode  Island... 

40.  Soatb  Carolina. 

41.  South  Dakota.. 

42.  Tennessee 

43.  Texas 

44.  Utah 

45.  Vermont 

46.  Virginia 


47.  Waahinitoo 

48.  West  Vfrsinia 

49.  Wisooosin 

50.  Wyoming 

51.  District  of  Cohnnbia. 


Prohibited,  with  many  rxwptions.  . 
No  leKislation.    100-mile  radius  limi- 
tation repealed  in  10S9. 

Statewide 

Prohibited  with  exoepiions 

Statewide 

Prohibited 

Bute  wide 

do 

Prohibited 

New  braodiea  protilbited  since  1900. 
SUtewlde 

Prohlbite'drri"""I"II"""I""; 

Confined  to  counties 

Prohibited 

do 

Confined  to  county  of  the  main 
office  and  oontlKnous  comities. 

Statewide  with  Umltotlons 

Statewide 

do 

Confined  to  counties 

Confined  to  counties  or  area'  of  con- 
tiguous counties  within  25  miles  of 
main  office. 

Prohibited 

Confined  to  radius  of  100  miles  from 
main  office,  maximum  nunilxr  of 
brandies:  15. 

Prohibited 

Prohibited  except  as  resulting  from 
consolidation. 

Prohibited 

Statewide 

Prohibited  with  a  single  exception... 

Confined  to  counties 

Confined  to  county  of  main  office 
and  contlcoous  counties  and  other 
areas  within  100  miles  of  main 
office. 

Confined  to  banking  districts 

statewide 

Prohibited 

Confined  to  county  of  main  offloe 
and  contiguous  counties. 

Prohibited 

Statewide 

Confined  to  county  of  main  oHirr 
and  contiguous  counties. 

Statewide. 

do 

...do 

Confined  to  counties 

Prohibited 

Statewide 

do 

Statewide  throagh  merger,  other- 
wUic  limited  to  county  of  main 
ofllco  and  contiguous  counties. 

Statewide .. 

Prohibited '. I..I"'IIII 

do 

No  legisiatlOTi,  unit  bankiiiR  pre- 
vails. 

District-wide 


Yes 


Yes 

Vm.'."i; 

Yes.""! 
Yes  •.... 

Yes."'." 
Ym.""! 

Yes 


Vcs. 


Yes.. 

Yes.. 


Yes  . 
Yes"*' 

Yes. . 


Yes. 
Yes." 


Yes. 


IluMiiig  com|>any 
policy 


No  prohibition... 
do 

do 

do 

do 

-.--do 

do 

do 

do 

Prohibited 

No  prohibition... 

-.-do 

Prohibited 

do 

No  prohibition... 

Prohibited 

RfsUictcd 

Prohibited 

No  prohibition... 

do 

State  approval  re- 
quired. 
I'rohlblted 


No  nrohlbitioa. 
Prohibited 


No  prohibition. 
...do 


—..do 

.-.do 

....do 

Prohibited 

.No  prohibition. 


State  approval  re- 
(juircd. 

No  prohibition 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

I'rubibitcd 


No  prohibltlou.. 

Restricted 

No  prohibition.. 

do 

do 


do 

Prohibited 

No  prohibition.. 


Prohibited 

....do 

No  prohibition. 
do 


.do. 


Number  01 
bank  Im^ 

panlnopw- 
aUntS^ 

Dee.tl, 
19tl 


'  Source:  "Paton's  Digest  Supplement,"  1961. 

>  "Protective  rules"  Include  any  regulations  which  prevent  or  tend  to  prevent  tlie  establisbment  of  lirandies  or 
offices  of  otlter  banks  In  some  or  all  of  the  area  In  which  an  existing  bank  docs  bosiness.  An  example  is  sec.  lOS  of 
the  New  York  State  bonking  law  which  closes  communities  in  which  the  home  oflke  of  an  existing  bank  ii  k)cated 
to  de  novo  branching  by  outsldo  banks. 

>  Although  Iowa  and  North  Dakota  prohibit  branch  banks,  both  States  permit  the  eetabUshment  of  brsDcli 
offices  at  which  some,  but  not  ull,  banking  fimctions  may  be  performed.  These  States  have  protective  rules  per- 
taining to  the  establishment  of  .inch  offices.  Many  States  distinguish  "branch  l>ank."  from  "banking  office  or 
other  "hanking  fm-ility."     (JcmTnlly  only  Imnks  and  branch  banks  cnn  make  loans. 
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It  la  thl»  mutual  veto  power  that  explains 
_KT  Mr  Saxon  malntalna  tbat  the  present 
^Mnlxa'uon  of  the  dual  banking  eyetem 
SaulUbly  f»vor»  the  SUtee,  whUe  SUte 
i^orlttee  hold  that  the  Hune  arrangement 
UiequlUbly  favors  the  Federal  autaorltles. 
including  Mr.  Saxon's  Offlce. 

AUTHoarnxs  n»  cohflict 

All  this  has  led  to  confUcta  that  might  well 
have  be«n  predicted.  State  legislatures,  like 
that  of  New  York,  and  State  bank  authori- 
ties have  been  quick  to  resent  the  authority 
of  Federal  supervisors  when  these  super- 
^laors  have  blocked  efforts  to  modernize  ex- 
DMUlon  policies  authorized  by  the  State 
le^ature.  In  Mew  York  State  little  has 
iMsn  accompllsheC  so  far  under  the  omnibus 
^y,nfc<ng  law  of  1960,  which  authorized  the 
formation  of  new  statewide  holding  com- 
panies and  expanded  the  areas  for  branch- 
ing and  merging  downstate.  This  slowness 
U  not  traceable  to  the  reluctance  of  banks 
but  to  the  negative  actions  of  the  Federal 
l{00erve  Board  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  who  disapproved  and  hence  vetoed 
applications  which  had  been  authorized  or 
approved  by  the  State. 

New  Tork  State  authorities  have  been 
gfpr»n|  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
PMeral  banking  authorltle*  on  this  score. 
They  have  pointed  out  the  inconsistent  in- 
terpretations, duplications,  and  obscurities 
of  Federal  supervision  and  tend  to  think  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  obstructive  to 
bank  expansion.  And  so  It  appears  to  the 
Investor  as  well. 

But  Just  as  the  State  authorities  are  chaf- 
ing under  the  negative  supremacy  of  Fed- 
eral bank  supervision,  so  the  Federal  author- 
ities are  chafing  under  the  yoke  of  State 
supremacy.  And  from  the  national  level.  It 
Is  State  policies  that  frequently  appear  out- 
moded and  obstructive.  For  example,  the 
Commission  on  Money  and  Credit,  In  Its 
report  to  President  Kennedy,  advocated: 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  National  Banking 
Act  should  be  revised  so  as  to  enable  na- 
tional banks  to  establish  branches  within 
trading  areas  Irrespective  of  State  laws,  and 
State  laws  should  be  revised  to  provide  cor- 
responding   privileges     to     State-chartered 


A  trading  area  Is  defined  as  a  geographical 
area  that  embraces  the  natural  flow  of  trade 
from  an  outljrlng  geographical  territory  to 
and  from  a  metropolitan  center.  It  may  be 
statewide,  leas  than  statewide,  or  more  than 
statewide.  The  task  of  drawing  boundaries 
should  be  delegated  to  an  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental agency  as  was  done  in  establish- 
ing Federal  Reserve  districts. 

a.  In  exercising  this  power  to  grant 
branches,  the  chartering  authority  should 
adopt  the  following  practices: 

(a)  It  should  avoid  undue  concentration 
of  the  local  market. 

(b)  It  should  give  new  entrants  a  chance 
to  compete  even  if  their  biislness  must  be 
partially  bid  away  from  existing  competitors, 
and  should  place  considerable  reliance  on 
the  applicant's  integrity,  managerial  com- 
petence, and  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
earning  prospecU  of  the  new  branch. 

(c)  It  should  treat  the  applications  for 
new  branches  on  a  par  with  new  unit  bank 
applications. 

(d)  It  should  treat  applications  for  new 
branches  of  nonlocal  banks  on  a  par  with 
appUcatlons  for  new  branches  of  local 
banks.' 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Banking  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 
"National  Banks  and  the  Futiu-e,"  reflects 
the  same  sentiment  In  Its  recommendation 
that  Initially  branching  within  a  fixed  radliis 
of  25  miles  from  the  principal  office  should 
o«  suthoriaed  for  national  banks,  State  re- 
BtrlcUons  notwlthsUndlng.    This  Committee 

'Report  of  the  Commission  on  Money  and 
Credit,  Prentloe-HaU,  19ei,  p.  IM. 


did  not  advocate  the  crossing  of  State  lines 
and  recommended  that  branching  at  na- 
tional banks  beyond  State-imposed  limita- 
tions be  implemented  only  after  a  2-year 
period  during  which  States  wishing  to  alter 
rules  for  the  branching  of  their  own  State 
banks  could  do  so. 

From  whatever  side  it  is  examined,  the 
present  distribution  of  authority  in  banking 
favors  restrictive  and  inhibiting  policies  at 
the  expense  of  liberal  policies  toward  growth. 
The  present  distribution  has  built-in  sources 
of  friction  that  lead  to  mutual  recrimina- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  State  and  Federal 
participants  in  the  dual  banking  system. 
Consequently  for  the  Investor  in  banks,  the 
present  form  of  the  dual  banking  system 
means  a  dual  threat  to  the  prospect  of  bank 
growth. 

AN  TJNSUCCXSSrUL  AKBANGEMKNT 

And  from  the  Investor's  point  of  view,  the 
Federal  administrative  apparatus  for  bank- 
ing growth  is  at  best  complicated  and 
cumbersome,  and  at  worst  incredibly  time 
consuming,  arbitrary  and  Inconsistent. 
Banks  wanting  to  put  into  effect  a  plan  for 
expansion  are  often  obliged  to  spend  many 
months  and  even  years  waiting  while  the 
various  agencies  that  Judge  applications.  In 
turn,  wait  for  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions of  their  staffs,  and  then  offer  each 
other  advice,  and  at  last  make  up  their 
minds.  The  difficulty  is  not  simply  that 
banks  may  be  disappointed  after  a  long  wait. 
Even  if  their  proposals  are  ultimately  ap- 
proved, they  must  go  through  these  months 
or  years  operating  under  a  cloud  of  doubt. 
Of  course,  throughout  these  months  and 
years,  the  status  of  the  stockholder's  in- 
vestment bears  a  question  mark,  too. 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  need  in  bank- 
ing today  is  the  need  for  simplification  of 
the  administrative  arrangements  for  super- 
vising bank  growth.  Fortunately,  this  need 
is  widely  recognized.  As  matters  stand.  Fed- 
eral agencies,  like  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, created  to  perform  other  important 
functions,  have  been  conscripted  to  perform 
as  expansion  supervisors  as  well.  That  these 
agencies  are  inappropriate  for  the  task  of 
growth  supervision  is  symptomatic.  For 
these  agencies  were  brought  into  the  field 
of  growth  supervision  by  the  bank  merger 
control  law  of  i960,  the  legislation  that  made 
it  possible  for  restrictive  attitudes  at  the 
Federal  level  to  frxistrate  growth  encourage- 
ment from  the  States.  These  agencies  were 
called  upon  in  order  to  extend  Federal  au- 
thority over  State  banks.  The  Offlce  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  continued  to 
be  the  chartering  agency  for  national  banks 
and  the  growth  supervisor  of  national  banks. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  whose  primary 
function  is  central  banking,  was  given  au- 
thority to  decide  merger  applications  of  State 
banks  that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Of  coxirse,  where  a  bank  keeps 
its  reserves  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
branching  or  merging.  The  same  considera- 
tion explains  why  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  became  an  expansion 
supervisor  for  non-Federal-Reserve-System, 
insured.  State  banks.  This  was  a  device  to 
bring  State  banks  under  a  measure  of  Federal 
control.  This  arbitrary  and,  as  it  has  turned 
out,  unsuccessful  arrangement  was  intro- 
duced as  an  aspect  of  the  law  that  made 
possible  the  subordination  of  State  authority 
in  the  dual  banking  system. 

The  need  iot  simplification  of  administra- 
tive procedures  dealing  with  bank  expansion 
has  been  most  articulately  expressed  by  the 
administrators  themselves.  Those  represent- 
atives of  State  banking  departments  who 
have  been  critical  of  the  existing  framework 
have  been  Joined  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Cvurency  and  by  one  of  the  Oovernors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  All  emphasize  the 
unnecessary  complexities  of  the  present  sys- 
tem and  all  agree  that  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board  in  particular  should  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  growth  supervision  which  has  been 
added  to  its  primary  task  of  central  banking. 

nXJX  DTTALITT 

Can  a  solution  be  found  both  for  the 
problems  of  banking  law  and  for  the  prob- 
lems of  banking  supervision  which  will  re- 
solve the  paradoxes  of  the  dual  banking 
system?  Can  a  solution  be  found  with 
advantages  for  all  parties,  including  inves- 
tors? The  basis  for  such  a  happy  solution  Is 
the  concept  of  a  dual  banking  system  itself. 

Consider  this  statement  made  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervisors  of  State 
Banks  on  September  18,  1962.  Mr.  Saxon 
said,  "The  only  sense  in  which  the  duality 
of  a  banking  system  can  be  made  truly 
meaningful  is  to  regard  the  authority  of 
each  segment  as  distinctive,  and  not  sub- 
ordinate one  to  the  other."  In  the  context 
in  which  he  offered  this  as  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  a  true  dual  banking  system, 
the  Comptroller  was  concerned  to  support 
that  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee which  would  liberate  his  authority 
over  the  branching  of  national  banks  from 
State  restrictions.  This  liberalization  would, 
of  course,  remove  the  State's  control  over 
expansion  by  national  banks,  but  that  in 
itself  would  not  result  in  a  dual  banking 
system  fitting  Mr.  Saxon's  description.  For 
his  concept  of  duality  would  only  be 
achieved  if  Federal  supervisory  agencies  were 
also  to  relinquish  their  control  over  State 
banking  growth.  If  the  subordination  of 
one  member  by  the  other  Is  to  be  eliminated, 
then  subordination  m\ist  be  eliminated  in 
both  directions. 

Such  realinement  of  State  and  Federal  au- 
thority would  require  special  legislative  steps 
and  many  problems  of  detail  would  be  gen- 
erated. But  the  pressiire  for  such  realine- 
ment is  clear,  the  major  legal  requirements 
are  clear  and  the  overall  results  of  such  a 
change  are  also  clear. 

If  the  Federal  Oovenunent  is  to  retrieve 
authority  over  the  branching  of  national 
banks,  the  McFadden  Act  of  1927.  which 
subordinated  such  ptower  to  the  States,  will 
have  to  be  modified.  And  if  the  States  are 
to  retrieve  their  authority  over  the  growth 
of  State  banks,  then  the  bank  merger  con- 
trol law  of  1960  will  have  to  be  repealed, 
and  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Corpora- 
tion Act  will  have  to  be  amended  to  end 
Federal  control  over  the  branching  of  State 
banks.  What  would  be  the  consequences  of 
such  action? 

WHEN    PROHmrriONS   AKZ   KZPKALKD 

state  and  Federal  friction  would  be  eased. 
The  supremacy  of  repressive  and  inhibiting 
policies  would  end.  In  fact,  the  advent  of  a 
true  dual  banking  system,  with  State  and 
Federal  authorities  Independent  of  each 
other,  would  make  dcnninant  those  policies 
that  permit  or  encoiirage  growth.  With  the 
two  component  authorities  independent,  if 
the  national  authority  encourages  growth 
and  expansion,  no  State  will  allow  its  banks 
to  be  put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 
And  of  course  States  that  themselves  favor 
liberal  policies  create  a  pressure  for  similar 
policies  for  their  national  banks. 

These  results  would  be  forthcoming  only 
after  a  period  of  adjustment.  It  must  be 
conceded  that  for  a  time  and  in  some  States 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  change  would  be 
to  give  leverage  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  little  compensating  advantage  to  State 
authority.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
liberal  policies  would  be  made  dominant. 
Those  States  whose  policies  are  most  restric- 
tive would,  in  effect,  be  forced  to  revise  them. 

By  the  same  token,  those  States  in  which 
statewide  banking  Is  already  a  fact  would 
retrieve  the  powers  lost  under  the  bank 
merger  control  law,  wtiile  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  g^in  no  compensating  powers 
Bince   the  McFadden  Act  has  no  practical 
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consequences    except    In    those    SUtes    that 
restrict  bank   expansion  gongr^ph  tr«  1 1  y . 

The  advantage  to  Pedsral  authority  would 
be  temporary.  It  would  snd  whenever  and 
wherever  statewide  banking  la  InsUtuted. 
Because  the  rules  of  certain  States  would 
have  to  be  adjusted.  It  woxild  be  reasonable 
that  the  States  be  given  a  period  of  time 
following  the  InsUtutlon  of  independent 
dual  banking  during  which  the  Federal 
authorities  would  refrain  from  approving 
expansion  plans  that  do  not  conform  to  State 
rules.  In  this  transition  period,  the  States 
could  adjust  banking  laws  to  the  needs  of 
their  State  banks  under  the  new  system. 
That  period  of  adjustment  would  end  when  a 
policy  of  statewide  branch  banking  is  estab- 
lished  in  all  of  the  States. 

Pr(Mn  the  Investor's  point  of  view,  all  of 
this  change  would  be  good  because  it  would 
end  public  prohibitions  on  growth  and  offer 
encouragement  Instead.  Investors  know 
that  growth  Is  difficult,  that  it  requires  ef- 
fort. InteUlgence.  planning,  and  skill,  that 
given  all  of  these  growth  may  still  be 
thwarted  without  some  measure  of  good 
fortune.  Investors  know  that  growth  is  hard 
enough  without  making  it  illegal.  That  is 
ttie  investor's  view  and  It  is  reflected  in  the 
discriminations  he  makes  when  he  evaluates 
ths  shares  of  different  banks  in  different 
States.  Since  World  War  n,  market  quota- 
tions for  bank  stocks  across  the  Nation  have 
moved  from  well  below  book  value  to  well 
above.  Prominent  anu>ng  Issues  that  have 
resisted  this  trend  are  those  of  smaller 
banks  in  areas  inhibiting  branching. 

The  benefits  of  independent  authority  for 
State  and  National  Governments  in  the  field 
of  banking  would  not  be  limited  to  the  in- 
vestor. Branch  banking  provides  more  serv- 
ice to  more  people  at  lower  cost.  The  factors 
that  can  be  cited  in  support  of  tills  conclu- 
sion are  numerous  and  familiar. 

Whatever  arguments  are  advanced  show- 
ing that  it  is  inadvisable  to  prohibit  branch- 
ing or  to  compress  a  bank  and  its  branches 
in  a  small  area,  there  will  be  resistance  and 
criticism.  Such  resistance  and  criticism  per- 
sist despite  reasonable  argiunents  and  in  the 
face  of  the  testimony  of  success  of  branch 
banking  and  statewide  banking. 

BANKS    AND    BANKING    ALTKKNATIVES 

This  persistent  criticism  of  branch  banking 
and  statewide  banking  hinges  on  the  concept 
of  competition.  The  negative  view  of  branch 
banking,  the  new  characteristic  of  independ- 
ent bankers'  associations  in  States  restricting 
or  prohibiting  branching,  emphasizes  the 
number  of  independent  banks  as  a  measiu'e 
of  competition  In  banking.  The  number  of 
Independent  banks  is  equated  with  the  num- 
ber of  alternatives  available  to  the  public. 
Branch  banking  Is  deecrlbed  as  tending  to 
reduce  by  merger  this  number  with  the  result 
that  banking  resources  are  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  fewer  banks. 

This  is  the  support  advanced  for  the  claim 
that  branch  banking  is,  or  promotes,  or  can 
lead  to,  monopoly.  Is  this  a  solid  supfwrt? 
Can  alternatives  to  the  public  be  identlfled 
with  the  total  number  of  banks  in  a  State? 
In  some  States  this  identification,  while  not 
perfect,  would  be  good  enough.  It  would  be 
good  enough  in  those  States  which  have 
statewide  branching.  For  it  is  In  States 
where  a  bank  may  do  business  wherever  It 
believes  it  can  compete  successfully  that 
every  bank  could  be  called  a  real  alternative 
to  the  whole  public.  But  it  is  in  precisely 
those  States  that  confine  branching  or  pro- 
hibit branching  that  the  number  of  banks 
is  not  the  number  of  bank  alternatives. 
Many  independent  bankers  who  extoll  home- 
ownership  and  community  spirit  do  not  want 
branching  Just  because  they  do  not  want 
residents  in  their  communities  to  have 
another  convenient  banking  alternative. 

similarly,  it  is  urged  that  when  the  niun- 
ber  of  banlcs  shrinks,  concentration  in- 
creases.    But  concentration  is  only  signifi- 


cant relative  to  a  given  market.  If  a  State 
which  now  prohibits  or  eonflnea  t»ranchlng 
were  to  Introduce  statewide  branch  bank- 
ing, markets  in  whleh  a  Ungla  bank  ean 
oompete  would  expand.  And  branch  sys- 
tems oould  have  shares  of  these  expanded 
markets  represenUng  less  oonesntratlcn  than 
those  of  banks  In  the  fragmented  market 
that  would  be  replaced.  Ind^Mndent  bank- 
ers who  conjure  up  the  specter  of  a  financial 
octopus  do  not  want  branches  because  they 
want  to  retain  their  share,  sometimes  the 
whole,  of  their  local  slilelded  market. 

The  location  of  offices  makes  more  dif- 
ference for  some  banks  than  for  others. 
The  large  banks  of  financial  centers  com- 
pete for  the  business  of  large  Industrial  and 
Institutional  customers  wherever  those  banks 
and  wherever  those  customers  happen  to  be 
located.  In  the  competition  for  large  loans 
and  deposiu  thousands  of  miles  are  no 
obstacle.  But  in  the  market  for  consumer 
banking  needs,  especially  outside  cities, 
there  Is  no  competition  at  a  distance  and  in 
this  market  a  distance  of  10  miles  from  the 
nearest  competitor  can  be  decisive.  It  Is  in 
this,  the  consumer  market,  that  many  Inde- 
pendent bankers  want  to  keep  competition 
at  a  distance. 

The  claim  that  the  restriction  of  branching 
is  required  to  prevent  monopoly  is  mistaken. 
Nonetheless,  States  which  have  prohibited  or 
confined  branching  in  the  past  would  have 
to  provide  protection  for  their  smaller  banks 
during  a  transition  to  statewide  operaUon. 
This  year,  the  independent  bankers  of  Vir- 
ginia supported  enactment  of  statewide 
merging  In  Virginia  as  a  step  toward  orderly 
liberalization  of  expansion  policies  which 
provides  protection  for  small  banks.  And  in 
New  York  the  Joint  legislative  committee  to 
revise  the  banking  law  Is  now  contemplating 
a  similar  measure.  Although  protection  for 
small  banks  is  desirable,  it  does  not  follow 
that  barriers  to  expansion  must  always  exist 
wherever  they  exist  today.  In  this  respect 
the  vision  of  the  small  banker  Is  often  not 

very  keen.  His  nearsightedness  is  illustrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  1930's.  In  the  epi- 
demic of  bank  failures,  the  small  country 
banks  were  the  hardest  hit.  In  Iowa  alone 
1,000  of  1,600  banks  failed.  Following  the 
disaster  there  was  much  pressure  for  branch 
banking  In  the  Interest  of  protecting  the 
depositor,  since  larger  banks  proved  more 
resistant  to  economic  crisis.  Objections  and 
criticisms  and  lobbying  and  obstruction  to 
branch  banking  at  that  time  came  primarily 
from  the  areas  that  were  most  restrictive  to 
branching,  the  same  areas  In  which  failures 
had  heen  heaviest.  It  Is  clear  that  many 
small  bankers  are  prepared  to  ask  for  a  pro- 
tective shield  for  themselves  notwithstand- 
ing the  risks  to  which  their  depositors 
and  stockholders  might  be  exposed  as  a 
consequence. 

CaOWINC  SPACE   UNDU  ANTrrSUST   LAW 

The  question  of  competition  in  banking 
brings  to  mind  an  implement  of  public  pol- 
icy that  has  not  been  mentioned:  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Until  recent  years 
the  Justice  Department  seemed  an  indul- 
gent spectator  to  all  banking  growth.  But 
that  has  changed  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment now  takes  a  great  interest  in  bank 
expansion  plans,  especially  mergers,  and  has 
instituted  antitrust  suits  against  several 
banks.  The  status  of  banks  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  win  soon  be  clarified  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  However  the  Court  decides, 
one  cannot  suppose  that  Congress  will  allow 
banks  exemption  from  antitrust  law. 
Whether  under  the  Sherman  Act,  or  the 
Clayton  Act.  or  both,  tlie  Department  of 
Justice  will  surely  have  a  voice  in  bank 
expansion.  (See  "Brown  Shoe  and  Bank 
Mergers,"  Bank  Stock  Qiiarterly,  September 

1963.) 

How  would  the  new  dual  banking  systeoi 
affect  banking  in    the   eyes  of   the   Justice 


Afay  I 


DepartmentT     All  banks.  State  and 

would  be  subject  «o  ike  aautrost  lawT?-^ 
eountry.  But  tb«  pre— m—  vhlek  «L!^ 
banks  Into  conflict  with  aBiUrvst  law  »S! 

be  greatly  eased.    It  la  the  "-^■■■T*' 

expansion  within  geographloal  barrt»'^** 
now  forces  growing  banks  to  maignXtm  a  fcjT** 
and  larger  market  share  Ua  their  leganv? 
cumscrlbed  operating  area.  But  rtaS^ 
branching  would  release  competlUoaT?!! 
simultaneously  reduce  concentration  by^ 
larglng  the  market  area  In  which  h»^ 
compete.  ^"^ 

Prom  the  Investor's  point  of  view  um 
trust  law  is  advantageous.  •nllghtensdS! 
vestors  do  not  hope  for.  nor  do  they  a*^ 
a  banking  system  In  which  there  Is  no  cS 
trol  on  expansion,  any  more  than  tliey  vtat 
a  sysUm  with  no  reserve  requiremsnUal 
no  deposit  insurance.  But  the  Investv  »S 
be  sure  to  take  heart  at  a  change  la  «* 
dual  banking  system  which  gives  baab 
growing  space  under  Government  superriiZ 
and  antitrust  law. 
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"tsmtm"  AMD   "CHAINS" 


Thx  Patuan  RcrotT 
"There  is  a  paucity  of  data  on  the 
of  chain  banking."  says  Congressman  <i 
Patman,  Texas  Democrat  and  chalnaaa  « 
the  House  Committee  on  8maU  T 
He  has  sought  to  repair  the  d« 
Patman  has  submitted  a  Ml -page  ' 
tlon  of  facts  and  figures  to  bis  tommhum 
The  title  of  the  report  la  "Chain  iu«v^ 
Stockholder  and  Loan  Links  of  aoOLstMi 
Member  Banks."  » 

What  doee  the  data  show*  Whst  la  tht 
extent  of  chain  banking?  Among  the  M 
largest  member  bsnks  of  the  Federal  Wftwn 
System  there  Is  no  chain  t>anklng  st  tB. 
That  Is  the  Inescapable  conclusion  of  % 
facts  and  figures  In  the  report  If  one 
by  "chain  banking"  what  Is  ordinarily  u,. 
Representative  Patman  Is  aware  of  tlie  vi». 
tomary  meaning  of  "chain  banking"  Vet 
gives  a  different  meaning  to  the  term  lo  hk 
report  and  it  Is  only  in  virtue  of  this  tpceU 
meaning  that  the  report  deserves  Its  tltte. 

SXMANTIC    DtmcULTT 

This  semantic  difficulty  crops  up  oa  p^ 
6  of  the  report.  The  ordinary  sense  of  iMi 
banking  is  given  as  "an  Individual  or  gMop 
of  Individuals  controlling  two  or  aoK 
banks,"  and  Is  contrasted  with  "holding  mm- 
pany  banking:  two  or  more  banks  eontroBM 
by  a  single  corporation."  And  on  the  ihbi 
page  the  ordinary  sense  of  control  Is  pnt 
as  ownership  of  26  percent  or  more  tt  oe^ 
standing  stock.  All  this  is  entirely  ooneM, 
reflecting  the  usage  of  Federal  banking  Iw 
and  banking  supervisory  authorities.  And 
In  keeping  with  this  meaning,  the  revolt 
provides  conclusive  evidence  that  then  h 
not  a  single  banking  chain  among  the  9N 
largest  member  banks. 

Congressman  Patman  does  not  reeortf  «ili 
as  one  of  the  results  of  his  Investigation  tai 
that  Is  because  he  finds  that  the  onUnarr 
"definition  of  chain  banking  la  quite  n- 
strlctive"  and  therefore  adopts  "a  broad  diS- 
nltion,"  to  wit:  "any  link  among  tMUiks  re- 
flected In  (a)  stockholdings  among  the  > 
largest  stockholders  of  record  In  any  ] 
or  more  banks,  and  (b)  any  bank  toaa 
secured  by  10  percent  or  more  of  the  atoik 
In  any  other  bank.  In  a  word,  'chain  bank- 
ing' In  this  study  is  construed  as  any  eoia> 
munity  of  interest  among  banks  arising  di- 
rectly  or   Indirectly  from   ownership  ties."' 

One  might  feel  that,  having  got  the  bur- 
densome "restrictive"  definition  out  of  tlK 
way,  Patman 's  replacement  is  too  "broad." 
In  any  case,  looking  through  Patman^  Ib- 
vestlgatlng  spectacles  we  see  quite  a  lot  ef 
chain  banking. 


>  vs.   Government   Printing  Office,  Ws«h- 
Ington,  D.C..  January  1963. 
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yoKi  of  dialn  banking  Is  composed  of  ap- 
o^nded  Uats:  lists  of  leading  stockholders 
^dtb«lr  holdings,  lists  of  directors  and  offl- 
oen  and  their  holdings,  and  lists  of  loans 
secured  by  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stotik 
Ql  a  bank.  In  the  first  3  categories  there 
gre  200  lists,  1  for  each  of  the  200  largest 
bgmka  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Syatam. 

These  lists  are  the  raw  material.  From 
tbe  first  list  the  report  abstracts  and 
analyzes  "links"  and  "chains"  and  sum- 
Quxiaes  aspects  of  ownership  concentra- 
tion in  these  t>anks.  Here  the  scope  of  the 
revised  definition  of  "chain  banking"  can 
be  seen:  a  simple  enumeration  of  bank 
chains  now  fills  33  pages  and  contains  over 
400  entries.' 

Ttie  Congressman  may  be  right.  Perliaps 
the  custocnary  sense  of  tiie  term  does  over- 
look some  chain  banking.  However.  Pat- 
ican's  new  definition  finds  too  much:  400 
chains  Involving  300  banks.  How  can  there 
be  more  chains  of  banlEs  than  there  are 
tMkDks?  And  there  would  l>e  more  save  the 
(act  that  "links  tiu-ough  Individuals  are  not 
tabulated  because  of  the  difficulty  of  match- 
ing names." ' 

The  superabundance  of  links  and  chains  is 
created  by  the  broad  definition.  Most  of 
the  thosuands  of  owners  listed  in  the  t>a8lc 
tal>les  lukve  holdings  representing  snuOl  frac- 
ttoos  of  1  percent,  and  a  close  look  at  the 
chain  banks  reveals  that  tlieir  links  are 
largely  compoeed  of  such  minor  holdings. 
Thus  the  two  most  extensive  chains,  one  led 
by  a  New  York  broker,  the  other  by  a  Hart- 
ford insiu-ance  company,  contain  37  and  30 
banks  respectively.  But  the  broker  owns  less 
ttuui  1  percent  in  33  of  the  37  issues  and 
neither  the  Inoker  nor  the  Insurance  com- 
pany holds  more  than  3  percent  of  a  single 
bank.  Furthermore,  It  is  certain  that  most 
of  the  broker's  shares  are  his  In  name  only 
and  actually  represent  holdings  of  many  cus- 
tomers. 

The  broad  definition  uneartiis  even  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  and  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventists  In  the  role  of  chain  banker. 
The  trouble  with  the  definition  is  that  it 
substitutes  for  degree  of  control,  rank  among 
stockholders.  Rank  is  a  useless  measure  be- 
cause  in  large  banks,  and  these  are  the  300 
largest  member  banks,  high  rank  does  not 
imply  control. 

The  largest  numl>er  of  links  among  the  200 
banks  are  holdings  In  the  names  of  bank 
nominees.  The  use  of  nominees  conceals 
ownership  and  In  recognition  of  this  fact 
Congressman  Patman  says,  "the  exact  sig- 
nificance of  many  nominee  links  is  not 
clear.-  Nonetheless,  Patman  correctly  im- 
plies, since  owners  are  concealed  ownership 
links  may  be  concealed  as  well.  But  the 
nature  of  nominee  holdings  and  the  small 
slae  of  the  nominee  holdings  listed  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  aUaying  suspicion  of 
concealed  chain  banking. 

CHAINS   THAT  CANNOT   BIND 

A  great  many  stockholders  use  nominees. 
The  resulting  convenience  of  stock  transfer 
Is  ordinarily  the  motive  rather  than  con- 
cealment. The  holdings  of  one  nominee 
often  represent  many  real  owners  and  simi- 
i»rly  the  same  real  owner  may  have  stock  in 
the  name  of  many  nominees.  One  thing  Is 
not  concealed.  It  Is  certain  that  nominee 
holdings  Uken  as  a  group  represent  a  very 
large  number  of  owners.  The  tables  in  Rep- 
rwenutlve  Patman's  report,  however,  show 
that  In  only  3  of  the  200  banks  do  holdings 
01  all  nominees  put  together  account  for 
more  than  36  percent  of  outstanding  stock. 
The  aggregate  nominee  holdings  In  the  re- 
maining 197  banks  toui  less  than  25  percent 

'  Pp.  a(MJ2. 
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of  outstanding  stock,  and  very  much  less  In 
most  cases. 

One  can  be  sure  that  the  stock  in  the  name 
of  bank  nominees  represents  many  owners. 
Therefore,  tlie  links  concealed  by  nominee 
holdings  and  the  chains  composed  of  these 
links  must  be  of  the  same  slender  construc- 
tion as  those  listed  by  known  owners.  These 
are  chains  that  cannot  bind. 

It  seems  likely  that  Congressman  Patman 
ixlmself  does  not  regard  all  of  these  systems 
of  links  as  real  chain  banks,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  does  not  Intend  that  his  definition 
be  literally  applied.  Another  standard  is  Im- 
plied, for  example.  In  one  of  the  reconunen- 
dations  Patman  makes  on  the  basis  of  his 
findings.  The  Congressman  urges  that  the 
criterion  for  being  a  holding  company  "be 
reduced  to  at  least  8  percent." »  To  be  fair 
to  his  report,  then,  perhaps  one  should  take 
6  percent  ownership  In  two  or  more  banks 
as  the  intended  criterion  for  a  "chain." 

PATMAN'S  questions 

Many  would  resist  the  implication  that  5 
percent  constitutes  a  controlling  position. 
The  figure  is  at  least  a  better  standard  than 
stockholder  rank  and  is  presently  in  use  in 
some  State  banking  laws  concerning  holding 
companies.  But  measuring  the  400-odd  sys- 
tems of  Units  against  this  yardstick  only  one 
chain  Is  revealed*:  a  fire  insurance  company 
that  would  barely  qualify,  owning  Just  over 
6  percent  of  two  banks.  Does  Representative 
Patman  mean  that  the  Federal  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  should  be  amended  to 
meet  this  situation?  If  the  insiirance  com- 
pany should  sell  a  few  shares  of  Just  one 
of  the  two  banks  the  only  chain  in  the  list 
would  be  gone. 

In  sum,  even  If  this  rigorous  criterion  Is 
used,  the  report  does  not  give  any  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  chain  banking  among 
the  200  largest  member  banks.  In  fact,  the 
report  contains  evidence  virtually  proving 
that  there  is  no  chain  banking  among  these 
banks  .^  The  facts  of  his  report  do  not  raise 
the  questions  Patman  says  they  raise.  Rep- 
resentative Patman  describes  his  results  as 
follows : 

"A  whole  network  of  links  among  the  top 
stockholders  of  the  largest  member  banks 
is  revealed.  Links  are  foxmd  in  such  finan- 
cial centers  as  Hartford,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Cleve- 
land." 

And: 

"Such  stockholder  links  raise  a  nximljer 
of  questions.  Do  the  holdings  of  Insurance 
companies  eliminate  competition  iMtween 
commercial  banks  as  well  as  between  the 
banlcs  and  Insurance  companies?  Do  stock- 
holdings In  the  conunercial  banlcs  held  by 
leading  mutual  savings  banks  curtail  com- 
petition between  the  commercial  banks  as 
well  as  between  the  commercial  banks  and 
the  savings  banks?" » 

And: 

"The  question  arises  whether  the  bank 
nominee  is  a  centralizing  agent  in  determin- 
ing bank  policy,  aay.  In  regard  to  fixing  of 
interest  rates,  promotion  of  mergers,  and 
other  policy  determinations." 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  can 
be  found  In  the  report  itself.  The  answer 
is  "No." 

The  actual  revelations  of  the  report  con- 
cern only  the  200  largest  member  banks.  As 
the  title  shows,  it  U  these  that  the  report 
is  about.  It  is  these  for  which  statistics  have 
been  collected  and  it  is  these  of  which  one 
can  assert  that  among  them  there  are  no 


•Letter  of  transmittal,  p.  v. 
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chains.  Obviously,  in  the  typical  smaller 
t>ank  the  largest  stockholders  will  have  more 
control  or  Influence  since  their  shares  will 
more  often  constitute  a  significant  per- 
centage of  outstanding  stock.  A  second  re- 
port would  be  needed  to  answer  questions 
about  chains  among  smaller  banks.  The 
report  that  has  been  Issued  cannot  be  repre- 
sented except  as  evidence  against  significant 
conunon  ownerstilp  in  the  200  banks  which 
It  studies.  The  Congressman's  statement 
that  the  links  constitute  a  revelation  and 
raise  questions  about  curtailment  of  com- 
petition Is  untendable. 

loan  links 

Patman's  second  area  of  investigation, 
loans  secured  by  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  another  l>ank.  certainly  does  raise 
questions.  And  the  Congressman  is  on 
firmer  ground  in  characterizing  this  part  of 
hU  work  as  a  major  revelation.  Once  again, 
however,  much  of  the  meaning  of  the  in- 
formation gathered  may  have  eluded  the 
Investigator.  The  basic  facU  are  "111  of  the 
200  largest  member  banks  have  made  1.242 
loans,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $191 
million,  secured  by  10  percent  or  more  of  the 
stock  of  other  banks.  No  less  than  29  loans 
of  a  million  dollars  or  more — and  reaching 
up  to  as  high  as  nearly  $14  mUlion  in  one 
instance— were  reported."*  The  report 
recognizes  that  this  loan  activity  U  con- 
centrated in  States  which  prohibit  branch- 
ing and  therefore  conjectures  that  the  loans 
may  represent  an  effort  to  outfiank  branch- 
ing laws.  FurthermOTe.  the  loans  prompt 
Congressman  Patman's  suspicions  concerning 
arrangements,  reciprocal  favors,  sub  rosa 
control  and  so  on.  all  to  the  detriment  of 
competition  in  banking  and  the  public 
Interest. 

Possibly  some  of  the  1542  loans  do  repre- 
sent just  the  activities  suspected.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  loans,  per  se.  however,  U  no 
indication  of  evUdoing.  The  extent  to 
which  this  loan  activity  represents  a  tend- 
ency or  type  of  pracUce  harmful  to  the  pub- 
lic is  not  indicated  by  merely  listing  loans 

The  interpretation  of  statistical  findings 
U  notoriously  difficult.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  not  brought  out  in  the  re- 
port and  help  to  shed  Ught  on  the  number 
and  distribution  of  these  loans: 

1.  The  high  percentage  of  these  loans  In 
States  prohibiting  branching  does  not  by 
itself  show  tliat  there  Is  more  total  borrow- 
ing secured  by  bank  stocks  in  those  States 
There  are  many  more  very  small  banks  In 
uiilt-banking  States  and  as  the  size  of  many 
of  the  loans  indicates  they  are  made  on 
stock  In  small  banks.  Loans  of  similar  size 
secured  by  stock  In  large  banks  would  not 
be  on  this  list  since  the  collateral  would 
represent  less  than  10  percent  of  outstand- 
ing stock  of  a  large  bank. 

2.  Given  a  structure  of  small  unit  banks, 
there  are  many  more  president-owners  and 
directors  with  significant  ownership  posi- 
tions. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  much  easier 
to  own  10  percent  of  a  smaU  bank  while  on 
the  other,  stock  In  a  rural  imlt  bank  cannot 
find  wide  acceptance  In  the  securities  mar- 
ket and  hence  attain  diversified  ownership. 

3.  Therefore,  State  laws  which  prohibit 
branching  tend  to  insure  the  existence  of 
a  rather  large  group  of  Individuals  owning 
10  percent  of  a  bank.  This  is  the  group  of 
potential  borrowers  whose  loans  would  be 
listed  in  the  report.  At  the  other  extreme, 
statewide  branching  tends  to  reduce  the 
nvimber  of  10  percent  owners  by  fostaring  a 
structure  of  larger  banks  with  much  more 
stock  and  more  readily  marketable  stock. 

4.  Common  stock  is  natural,  correct,  and 
accepted  collateral.  Bank  stock,  in  general, 
is  thought  less  speculative.  Bank  assets  are 
liquid  and  banking  practices  are  supervised 
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by  sovemmcnt.  And  ftnally.  a  biuik  la  a 
natural  place  to  obtain  a  loan  8«cur«(t  by 
stock,  even  bank  stoclc.  Bene*,  U  Is  llksly 
tbat  many  or  most  o<  these  loan  "links"  do 
not  represent  anything  conspiratorial. 

5.  Tbe  distribution  ot  the  loans  is  remark- 
able.  More  than  half  of  the  l>fta  loans  are 
held  by  a  handful  of  banks  In  4  States: 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  Of 
the  29  loans  exceeding  $1  million,  18  are 
secured  by  stock  in  Texas  and  Illinois  banks 
and  22  held  by  banks  in  these  2  States.  Only 
5  percent  of  the  loans  are  held  by  banks 
in  all  of  the  17  statewide-branching  States. 
This  uneven  distribution  is  recognized  in  the 
report  but  it  is  so  marked  that  one  cannot 
properly  present  the  holding  ot  these  loans 
as  characteristic  of  the  300  largest  member 
banks  as  a  group.  Of  the  200,  89  have  no 
such  loans  and  115  have  at  most  1.  At  the 
same  time  just  2  banks,  both  in  Minneapolis, 
hold  203  of  the  loans.  The  11  banks  with 
thQ  most  loans  have  556  of  them,  while  22 
banks  hold  more  than  800  loans,  or  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  those  listed. 

BXAMCKIM G  LAWS  AND  BAKK  SIZS 

The  report  siispects  that  a  motive  for  the 
loans  is  the  deslrs  to  avoid  branch  restric- 
tions. This  could  be  a  factor  in  some.  But, 
as  suggested  above,  many  may  be  caused 
though  not  motivated  by  State  laws.  The 
table  below  illuminates  the  issue  by  com- 
paring bank  sizes  and  number  of  banks  in 
States  with  differing  branch  regulations. 
Even  in  Illinois,  which  contains  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  banks,  unit  banking  keeps 
the  average  size,  as  measured  by  total  as- 
sets, down  to  $22  million,  half  the  average  in 
Connecticut  which  has  no  giants  but  does 
have  statewide  branching. 

Now  the  average  size  of  the  loans  listed  in 
the  Patman  report  and  held  by  banks  in 
Minnesota,  for  example.  Is  less  than  $50,000. 
Since  most  of  the  loans  are  smaller  than 
this  and  many  are  secured  by  much  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  stock  of  banks,  we 
may  assume  that  the  banks  Involved  are  pre- 
dominantly smaller  than  the  Minnesota  aver- 
age size  of  $7  million.  The  importance  of 
all  of  this  Is  clefur  if  one  realizes  that  had 
Minnesota  the  average  bank  size  of  Con- 
necticut or  New  York,  moet  of  these  loans 
wo\ild  be  eliminated  from  the  list,  since  the 
stock  required  to  secure  them  would  not 
amount  to  10  percent  of  a  bank.  And  if  all 
the  233  loans  held  by  Minnesota  banks  were 
added  togethnr.  the  restilting  loan  coiild  be 
secured  by  much  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
stock  of  a  big  California  or  New  York  City 
bank. 

This  explains  why  we  do  not  find  many 
of  these  loans  secured  by  stock  in  a  bank 
located  in  a  State  that  permits  branching. 
It  also  explains  why  there  are  so  many  of 
these  loans  in  the  branch-prohibiting  States. 
One  cannot,  of  eovirse,  discover  the  motives 
of  particular  borrowers  and  lenders  by  exam- 
ining the  State  banking  structures  and  sta- 
tistical averages.  In  the  absence  of  Informa- 
tion about  particular  cases  of  a  sort  that 
Congressman  Patman 's  report  does  not  In- 
clude one  cannot  further  evaluate  what  the 
Congressnutn  calls  loan  links. 

In  the  final  analysis  Representative  Pat- 
ican's  report  is  better  understood  by  its 
presuppositions  than  by  its  findings.  The 
latter  are  unimpressive  when  the  inflated 
claims  and  rhetorical  questions  are  checked 
against  the  facts  presented. 

Representative  Patman  Is  against  big 
banks  and  big  business,  and  for  little  banks 
and  little  business.  In  fact,  the  relevance  of 
his  report  to  the  Hoiise  Coounlttee  on  Small 
Business  is  his  claim  that  small  businesses 
may  be  harmed  by  growing  concentration  In 
banking.  At  the  beginning  of  this  article 
the  reader  is  cautioned  with  a  quote  from 
Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  who  in  turn  is 
agreeing  with  a  Mrs.  GEmrrHS,  that  Britain 


ilf  oy  9 


and  Canada  have  In  effect  only  five  and  two 
banks  respectively  and  that  this  works  out 
Ul  for  smaU  business.  W«  In  the  United 
Btatss  are  presxunahly  placed  on  guard  lest 
the  same  fate  ever  overtake  us  since  we  are 
now  down   to   13.400  banks,  counting  only 
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commercial  ones.  Besldea.  says  PaTMsa 
can  already  see  ibs  pattern  In  the  twi  ^ 
large  businesses  tend  to  have  Uifs  «Z^r 
ers  and  imall  buslneaMs  depend  q||  ^ 
special  willingness  of  smaU  banks  ta  ^ 
with  them.  "■'• 


Bank  ftork  collateral  ■  ami  branching  law* 


Number  <rf  commercial  banks  • 

AgKrcRuU;  ivtstts  » (in  bUlioM) 
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Congressman  Patman  goes  to  some  statis- 
tical pains  to  back  up  this  last  claim.  He 
seeks  to  demonstrate  the  snudl -business 
orientation  of  small  banks  as  if  this  were  a 
virtue  of  those  banks.  Several  pages  of 
daU,  Including  tables  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bulletin  for  August  1047,  are  adduced 
as  evidence  for  the  loyalty  of  small  banks 
to  small  business.  But  if  this  be  a  virtue  of 
the  small  banks,  it  is  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
Control  of  lending  limits  renders  these  banks 
(under  $10  mUlion  in  asseU)  legally  in- 
capable of  making  loans  of  the  size  needed 
by  middle-sized  or  larger  customers.  Larger 
borrowers  must  go  to  larger  banks. 

Even  the  old  Federal  Reserve  publication 
does  not  manage  to  support  the  view  that 
large  banks  are  indifferent  to  the  require- 
ments of  little  businesses.  In  fact,  the  1947 
table  shows  that  the  25  largest  banks  in  the 
country  made  almost  as  many  loans  to 
small  businesses  as  the  1370  smallest  banks, 
while  the  largest  25  lent  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  1,870  smallest  to  these  small 
customers.  This  is  hardly  rejection  of  the 
small  business  borrower.  And  large  bor- 
rowers cannot  be  expected  to  distribute  their 
business  over  squadrons  of  small  banks  and 
thus,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  piece 
together  the  sums  they  require. 

"Ui.  Patman  has  an  aversion  to  branch 
banking.  After  a  ctirsory  repudiation  of 
argtiments  In  favor  of  branching  the  report 
says: 

"The  number  of  conunercial  banks  in  the 
United  States  has  fallen  sharply  during  the 
past  40  years  despite  a  marked  expansion  in 
population  and  in  the  level  of  national  pro- 
duction. Thiis  in  1920  there  were  nearly 
31.000  banks  in  tbe  United  States.  Today 
there  are  less  than  13,500." 

WRXtZ      AKS     THZ      MISSING      BANKS? 

How  do  large  and  small  banks,  and  concen- 
tration and  consolidation  fit  into  these  over- 
all figures?  Since  the  context  is  dlsctission 
of  concentration,  mergers,  and  branch  bank- 
ing, one  might  get  the  impression  that  con- 
solidations and  the  growth  of  the  giant 
banks  are  responsible  for  the  decline  in  the 
nimiber  of  banks.  That  may  be  Congress- 
man Patman 's  view  also.  It  is  not  correct. 
Perhaps  this  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  real  reason. 

This  month  Is  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
bank  holiday  of  March  1933.  Let  us  recall 
this  time  of  troubles.  In  the  13  years.  1930 
to  1933,  14,808  banks  were  suspended.  There 
were  4.000  suspensions  in  1933  alone.  This 
is  where  most  of  the  missing  banks  went. 


In  1934,  after  the  bank  holiday,  a  total  d 
15,363  commercial  banks  were  in  opetaOcn." 

The  failures  were  heaviest  In  rural  ■!«« 
and  among  small  indepexulent  banks.  Mm 
resistant  were  the  larger  banks.  It  wm  «§! 
a  time  when  the  virtues  of  small  bi^ 
showed  to  best  advantage.  Thousands  i^as 
thousands  of  small  Imslnessmsn  ««« 
affected.  Still,  opposition  to  branchlag.  to 
a  structure  of  larger  banks,  prevails  today  to 
Just  those  areas  that  have  most  disappotal- 
ing  histories  of  bank  failure. 

His  presupfmsitions  incline  Congrssi^u 
Patman  to  see  evils  and  dangers  in  bIgMa 
and  branch  banking  per  se.  His  vises  m 
large  banks,  their  behavior  toward  mwi 
business,  their  impact  on  the  total  nunibe 
of  )>anks  operating,  and  the  links  beteaai 
these  banks  are  not  substantiated  by  Um 
evidence  he  has  assembled. 


RIGHT  TO  REPRESENTATION  BY  AT- 
TORNEYS BEFORE  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join  ay 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  he  introduced  earlier 
today  which  would  authorize  attomen, 
licensed  to  practice  law  in  their  hoae 
States,  to  practice  before  Federal  adalih 
istratlve  agencies  and  departments  wttb- 
out  separate  admission  by  the  agency  In- 
volved. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  in  the  Mfe- 
quacy  of  the  right  to  counsel  afforded  to 
our  citizens  in  administrative  proceed- 
ings; and,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  I  bave 
been  concerned  about  our  citizens  bdm 
deprived  of  due  process  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  exercises  considenbie 
control  over  their  choice  of  counsel  Ao- 
cordingly,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  ttik 
bill  which  will  enlarge  the  right  of  per- 
sons to  be  represented  by  attorneys  of 
their  choice  in  matters  before  Pedersl 
agencies. 

The  right  to  counsel  in  criminal  caaet 
has  long  been  protected  by  the  courts  of 
our  country  and  the  several  States. 

This  session,  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  compensated 
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-oonael  for  indigent  defendants  in  Fed- 
^joourts  in  criminal  cases.  Passage  of 
ij^fti/m  embodyinf  this  principle  will. 
I  believe,  further  implement  the  Con- 
stitution's mandate  of  the  right  to 
poBifoi  in  criminal  cases. 

Hie  studies  of  the  subcommittee  liave 
ghown  that  the  right  to  counsel  in  ad- 
minigtrative  proceedings  is  often  less 
Ijigbly  regarded  than  it  is  in  criminal 
d^ea.  In  fact,  there  have  been  instances 
wherein  the  right  has  been  qualified  to 
gueh  an  extent  by  rules  promulgated  by 
the  agencies  that  the  individual  is  de- 
nied effective  representation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  past  such  rules  have  pro- 
Tided  that  counsel  may  accompany  the 
Individual  only  for  the  purpose  of  whis- 
pering legal  advice  to  him  and  have  pre- 
cluded counsel's  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion.  Thus,  the  individual 
was  not  afforded  the  right  to  have  his 
lawyer  cross-examine  witnesses  or  con- 
duct other  necessary  aspects  of  his  case. 

FVutunately  such  restrictive  rules  have 
practically  disappeared.  Only  last  De- 
cember the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
changed  its  rules  to  allow  an  individual 
to  be  fully  represented  by  counsel  in 
both  investigative  and  adjudicative  pro- 
ceedings. Prior  to  that  time,  the  FTC 
had  ruled  that  the  latitude  accorded 
counsel  in  representing  the  client  varied 
with  the  nature  of  the  proceeding.  Thus, 
where  proceedings  were  considered  ad- 
judicative, the  individual  was  afforded 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
who  would  be  able  to  actively  conduct 
the  defense  of  the  case  by  cross-exami- 
nation, presentation  of  witnesses,  and 
other  facets  of  successful  defense. 

However,  where  the  proceedings  were 
investigative  in  nature,  the  individual 
was  merely  permitted  to  be  accompanied 
and  advised  by  his  lawyer.  Counsel 
could  accompany  the  individual,  but  take 
no  active  part  in  the  defense  of  the  case 
or  its  presentation  before  the  tribunaL 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  had  investigated  this  aspect  of 
the  right  to  counsel,  since  infringement 
of  constitutional  rights  was  clearly  in- 
volved. Whether  a  hearing  is  Investiga- 
tive or  adjudicative,  certain  of  the  indi- 
vidual's property  rights  are  necessarily 
involved  and  accordingly  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  would 
require  legal  counsel. 

The  subcommittee  has  studied  in- 
fringement of  the  right  to  counsel  in 
other  areas  as  well.  In  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  of  the  Constitutional 
Rights  of  the  American  Indian  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  had  to  approve  any  attor- 
ney 1)ef  ore  he  could  serve  as  counsel  for 
an  Indian  tribe.  The  long  delay  In  se- 
curing such  approval  often  results  in  a 
situaUon  whereby  the  tribes  effectively 
are  deprived  of  representation  by  coun- 
sel. 

Similarly,  the  subcommittee  has 
looked  Into  the  question  of  whether  a 
serviceman's  rights  are  infringed  if  le- 
gally trained  counsel  is  denied  him  in 
military  courts  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  proposed  legislation  to  protect  the 
consUtuUonal  rights  of  the  mentaHy  ill, 
attention  has  been  directed  to  insuring 
one 5oa 


that  the  individual  receive  benefit  of 
counsel  during  the  commitment  process. 
It  is  with  an  extensive  background  and 
study  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  right  to 
counsel  that  I  support  this  legislation 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  ability 
of  individuals  to  obtain  counsel  of  their 
choice  in  administrative  proceedWs.  I 
congratulate  Senator  Long  on  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  advances  a  consti- 
tutional right,  which  is  such  an  elemen- 
tary facet  of  our  legal  system. 


AMENDMENT   OP   SECTION   3238   OF 
TITLE  18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26  I  entered  a  motion  to  reconsider 
HR.  2842.  to  amend  section  3238  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  The  blU  had 
passed  the  House  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  April  25.  There  was  sufficient 
time  in  which  to  offer  the  motion,  and 
it  is  at  present  on  the  table. 

Since  then  I  have  had  a  conferenqe 
with  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  and 
other  persons  Interested.  The  state- 
ment they  have  supplied  seems  to  satisfy 
everyone  concerned.  The  bill  relates  to 
the  payment  of  income  taxes  by  persons 
who  are  outside  the  United  States. 

Since  everyone  Is  now  satisfied,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  withdraw 
my  motion  to  reconsider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  In 
connection  with  my  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  letter  and  a 
statement  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice dated  May  8, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depastmsnt  or  Jnsncc, 

Omcx  or  THs  Deputt 

Attoknet  Gknekai., 
Washington,  D.C,  May  8, 1963. 
Hon.  Everett  McKinlet  Dtrkszn, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahlnffton,  D.C. 

Dkab  Sxnatok:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
having  afforded  me  and  my  associates  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  H.R.  2842. 
one  of  the  Department's  legislative  proposals 
which  has  passed  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

In  line  with  our  conversation  I  enclose  a 
statement  for  your  use  in  withdrawing  your 
motion  for  reconsideration  of  the  bill. 

Again,  many  thanks  for  your  courtesy  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


Statement 

On  April  25,  the  Senate  passed  HJt.  2842.  a 
bill  to  amend  section  3238  of  title  18,  of  ttie 
United  States  Code.  That  section  estab- 
lishes venue  for  the  institution  of  a  criminal 
prosecution  for  the  violation  of  a  Federal  law 
committed  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
Judicial   district. 

On  April  36,  I  entered  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  biU  passed  the 
Senate.  I  did  this,  t)ecause  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  posed  the  possibility  that  HJl. 
2842  might  extend  to  tax  offenses  begun  over- 
seas and  consummated  in  the  United  States, 
thereby  multiplying  the  venue  possibilities 
open  to  the  Government  in  such  cases.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  advised  me  that 
the  venue  provisions  of  the  bUl  would  not 


and  oould  not  apply  to  Internal  Revenue 
Code  offenses  begun  out  of  the  United 
States  and  completed  In  the  United  SUtee. 
It  is  the  Departments  position  that  the 
constitutional  provisions  respecting  the 
place  where  a  defendant  may  be  brought  to 
trial  i4>ply  to  tax  offeneas  begun  out  of  the 
United  States  and  eonsummated  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  vmder  existing  law,  the  place  of  oon- 
summation  of  a  tax  offense  In  the  United 
States  would  dictate  premier  venue,  and  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  this  legislation  in  no  way 
affects  existing  law  in  this  regard,  I  withdraw 
my  motion  to  reconsic  ' 


i<^. 


DEATH  OF  CARL  B.  BROWN 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I.  along  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  was  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  untimely  death  of  Mr.  Carl  B. 
Brown  of  the  SoU  Conservation  Service. 
U.S.  E)epartment  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Brown  died  Sunday  at  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  after  suffering 
a  heart  attack. 

Carl  Brown's  passing  is  a  personal  loss 
to  me  and  a  loss  to  the  Nation  as  well. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities 
in  the  United  States  on  watershed  de- 
velopment and  soil  conservation,  and  he 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
a  top  official  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely 
with  Carl  Brown  on  numerous  watershed 
and  conservaticm  projects  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  throughout  the  Nation.  I  al- 
ways foimd  him  to  be  a  firm  believer  In 
the  cause  he  represented.  He  was  at 
all  times  gentle,  courteous,  and  most  ef- 
fective in  his  work  as  a  dedicated  con- 
servationist. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  Carl  Brown 
was  a  North  Carolinian  and  a  product 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  university  in 
1929  and  went  on  to  earn  his  master's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
in  1931.  He  then  returned  to  his  native 
State  and  worked  as  a  geologist  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  until  he  joined 
the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  which  later  be- 
came the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  in 
1934. 

Much  of  the  credit  can  be  given  to 
Carl  Brown  for  a  great  part  of  the  small 
watershed  flood  prevention  program  that 
is  in  existence  today.  He  was  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion Flood  Prevention  Act  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  he  nursed  the  watershed 
program  through  its  infancy  and  to  the 
Iiigh  place  it  holds  today  in  our  total 
flood  prevention  work. 

In  1959.  he  was  presented  tHe  Superior 
Service  Award  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  recognltioa  of  his  out- 
standing woric  in  this  field. 

The  soil  conservation  movement  in 
America  has  lost  one  of  its  most  effective 
leaders  in  the  death  of  Carl  Brown,  but 
the  unselfish  woiic  he  did  for  so  many 
years  will  live  on  for  many,  many  shears 
to  come. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
cause  of  conservation,  the  D^iartment 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  United  States 
have  lost  a  great  servant  in  the  sudden 
and  untimely  death  of  Carl  Brown. 

To  us  in  Oklahoma  be  was  considered 
an  outstanding  authority  and  advocate 
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for  upetream  flood  control  and  soil  con- 
servation. He  was  constantly  working 
to  improve  the  programs  imder  Public 
Law  566  and  the  Flood  Prevention 
Watersheds  Act.  Frequently  be  was 
called  upon  by  my  office  for  assistance, 
and  he  always  willlnsly  and  helpfully 
responded.  In  a  great  measure  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  making  it  possible  to  seciire 
the  optimimi  benefits  from  this  great 
water  and  soil  development  program — an 
outstanding  example  of  local  people 
voluntarily  working  together  with  their 
government  to  improve  the  community. 

Mr.  Brown  died  at  the  age  of  52,  but 
he  had  served  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultvu*e  for  29  years  with  outstanding  dis- 
tinction, thus  growing  up  with  the  Soil 
Consonration  Service.  His  outstanding 
achievements  included  his  work  in  1953 
on  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act.  He  had  been  honored 
by  being  the  recipient  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Superior  Service  Award  for  this 
service. 

I  Join  with  the  hundreds  of  Carl 
Brown's  personal  friends  in  Oklahoma  in 
extending  ova  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


ARRIVAL   OP  KAZIMIERA  KARPIN- 
SKA  IN  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
heartwarming  and  Joyous  event  took 
place  in  my  home  city  of  Rochester, 
N.T..  on  April  27.  Miss  Kazimiera 
Karpinska,  of  Lodz,  Poland,  arrived  in 
Rocheeter  after  a  long  Journey  from 
Warsaw.  How  she  came  to  this  land, 
and  the  reason  for  her  trip,  is  a  tale 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  Senate. 

On  February  4  of  this  year,  one  of  my 
constituents,   Mr.   Felix  Novosielski.   of 
Irondequolt,  N.Y.,  lost  his  wife,  Mary,  in 
childbirth.    The  child  was  to  have  been 
the  couple's  fifth.    It  was  a  terrible  per- 
sonal ^t«edy  and  loss.    Mr.  Novosiel- 
ski, who  is  an  electrical  worker  at  the 
Xerox  Corp.,  and  who  sells  real  estate  on 
a  part-time  basts  in  order  to  be  the  good 
provider  for  his  family,  was  now  left 
with  his  four  children:  Oeorge,  13,  Chris- 
tine. 8.  Lydia.  5.  and  the  baby,  Debby,  2. 
His  pUght  was  an  awful  one.    But  with 
the  help  and  counsel  of  his  family  and 
literally    hundreds    of    friends    in    the 
Rochester  community,  Mr.  Novosielski 
set  about  to  find  someone  to  help  him 
care  for  his  children  in  their  hour  of 
grief  and  need.    Iiiary's  mother,  Mrs. 
Karpinska,   was   ready   and   willing   to 
come  to  the  family  rescue,  but  misfor- 
tune struck  again  when  she  became  ill 
and  unable  to  take  on  this  humane  mis- 
sion.   The   only   remaining   possibility 
was   to   bring   Mary's  surviving  sister, 
Kazimiera,   to   Rochester.    This   would 
not  be  easy.    For  Kazimiera  was  in  Po- 
land.   Would  she  be  willing  to  come? 
And,  if  she  were,  would  she  be  able  to  get 
both  an  American  visa  and  a  PoUsh  pass- 
port in  order  to  leave  Poland?     These 
were  the  problems,  then,  for  the  Novo- 
sielski family  early  in  February  of  this 
year. 

The  first  hxutlle  was  cleared  when 
Kazimiera  willingly  volunteered  to  come 
to  America.  The  biggest  problems  re- 
mained.   First,  there  was  the  matter  of 


an  American  visa.  I  am  sure  every  Sen- 
ator Is  aware  of  the  fact  that,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  where 
eligibility  for  a  visa  la  dear  and  there  Is 
no  quota  problem,  the  processing  and 
Issuance  of  a  visa  can  take  months. 
And.  secondly,  there  was  the  matter  of 
a  PoUsh  pas«q?ort.  For  years,  Amerlcatvs 
of  Polish  extraction  have  been  expe- 
riencing great  difficulties  in  getting  the 
permission  of  the  PoUsh  Government  for 
relatives  of  theirs  to  leave  that  country. 
Could  Mr.  Novosielski  and  his  friends 
siumount  these  delays  and  obstacles 
where  others  before  them  had  failed? 

What  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
amazing  and  most  gratifjring  demonstra- 
tions of  community  cooperation  that  I 
have  ever  been  privileged  to  know  or 
hear  of.  Now,  I  know  my  home  city  of 
Rochester  very  well.  We  have  a  long 
tradition  of  great  community  spirit.  It 
comes  to  the  fore  again  and  again,  in 
charity  drives,  in  all  sorts  of  civic  and 
cultural  endeavors,  in  every  variety  of 
humanitarian  cause.  But  I  really  be- 
lieve Rochester  outdid  itself  here.  Under 
the  initiative  and  leadership  of  Mr.  Leo- 
pold Lorentz,  and  also  area  churchmen 
of  all  faiths,  more  than  a  thousand 
Rochesterians  flooded  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy here  in  Washington  with  personal 
letters  and  group  petitions  imploring  the 
Government  of  Poland  to  grant  Kazi- 
miera Karpinska  the  necessary  permis- 
sion for  her  to  leave  Poland.  And  at  the 
same  time,  I  received  in  my  own  office 
the  app>eal  of  these  same  thousand  and 
more  friends  of  Mr.  Novosielski  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  hasten  the  Is- 
suance of  a  visa  to  Kazimiera  Karpinska. 
While  these  letters  and  petitions  were 
still  pouring  in  by  the  bundle,  I  contacted 
the  Director  of  the  Visa  Office,  Mr.  More- 
land,  on  February  18,  asking  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  Department 
to  expedite  and  process  Kazlmlera's  ap- 
plication as  promptly  as  possible.  Soon 
after.  Mr.  Moreland  courteously  advised 
me  he  had  taken  the  matter  up  directly 
with  our  Embassy  at  Warsaw. 

On  March  4,  I  was  informed,  Kazi- 
miera Karpinska  appeared  at  our  Em- 
bassy in  Warsaw  and  was  found  quali- 
fied for  a  visitor's  visa  at  that  time. 
However,  as  is  the  procedure  in  these 
cases,  no  visa  will  actually  issue  until 
a  passport  is  obtained  from  the  Polish 
authorities.    According  to  the  Depart- 
ment, this  usually  takes  about  2  months. 
It   was  therefore  a  wholly   luiprece- 
dented  and  unexpected  happening  that 
Kazimiera  was  issued  a  Polish  passport 
within  fairly  short  order.    I  might  add 
that,  even  here,  the  Novosielski  family 
was  aided  by  their  friends  at  home.    Mr. 
Adam  Wysocki.  an  employee  of  KLM 
Royal   Dutch  Airlines  in   Buffalo,  had 
heard   of   Mr.   Novosielski's  plight  and 
asked  a  fellow  KLM  employee  in  Warsaw 
to  help.     The  Warsaw  man  personally 
visited  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  requesting  their  prompt  action 
on  the  passp»ort  application  of  Kazimiera 
Karpinska.     And,  as  we  now  Icnow,  all 
the  efforts  I  have  mentioned  proved  suc- 
cessful beyond  everyone's  reasonable  ex- 
pectations. 

And  so  It  was,  Mr.  President,  that  on 
the  evening  of  April  27.  Kazimiera  Kar- 
pinska descended  from  a  plane  at  the 


^oy  « 


Rochester-Monroe  County  Airport  i^ 
the  waiting  embraces  of  the  four  Nmb* 
sielski  children.  The  rest  of  the  t^Sw 
and  a  large  group  of  their  friendsiSl 
had  been  so  instnmiental  in  gettl^ 
action  in  this  case,  were  also  there  wi^ 
ing  for  her.  I  ask  unanimous  cona«^ 
that  an  article  fr<xn  the  Rodb^» 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  AprUj? 
describing  the  scene  at  the  airport  !• 
printed  in  the  Recokd  following  J^ 
remarks.  ^ 

Thus,  a  family  tragedy,  which  wffl 
surely  remain  a  tragedy  for  the  lifetime 
of  Mr.  Novosielski  and  his  children,  hat  ^ 
nevertheless  been  softened  by  the  bleand 
and  happy  arrival  of  Kazimiera  Ksr- 
pinska.  I  am  personally  gratified  bv 
the  outcome.  And  I  cannot  too  deeiriy 
express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Rochester- 
ians— not  only  friends  and  fellow  ea. 
ployees  of  Mr.  Novosielski,  but  «]« 
complete  strangers  whose  hearts  were 
touched  by  the  anguish  and  sorrow  of  § 
fellow  man  in  distress — for  their  shlnlni 
efforts  in  behalf  of  him  and  his  children. 
Lastly,  I  wish  to  commend,  with  grati. 
tude.  the  State  Department  officials  both 
here  and  in  Warsaw  for  their  sympt. 
thetic  response  and  favorable  action  in 
this  case.  The  heart  they  have  shown 
shoiild  set  an  example  for  every  Govern- 
ment official  whose  tasks  deeply  affect 
the  lives  of  human  beings. 

I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  Memben 
of  the  Senate  will  share  with  me  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that,  deq)ttc 
roadblocks,  another  family  has  been  re> 
united  on  our  shores. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou, 
as  follows : 

WKLCOUX.  ClOnCA  KASttaXMA 

(By  Lynne  Wataon) 
Bewildered,  excited,  the  thin  dark-halntf 
PollAh  woman  hurried  down  the  ramp  tnm 
her  plane  at  Rochester-llonroe  County  Air- 
port  last  nlgbt  and  wordleaaly  embraced  th* 
toux  children  oX  her  dead  slater. 

It  was  almost  10  minutes  before  Kaslml«a 
Karplnaka,  43.  oS  Ixxls,  Poland,  could  tpea 
to  the  family  of  her  late  alster,  Mary — reU- 
tlvea  she  never  had  seen. 

Prlenda  of  Felix  Novoelelskl,  who  haa  spent 
nearly  3  montha  petitioning  the  Polish  Got* 
ernment  to  send  his  sister-in-law  over  bae^ 
stood  with  him  and  the  chUdren  waiting  for 
Kadmlera  to  come  down  the  ramp. 

Nearly  the  laat  person  to  leave  the  air- 
plane, she  walked  quickly  to  the  elated  group. 
Their  first  few  words  were  lost  In  the  wind 
and  the  noise  of  nearby  planes. 

Inalde  the  terminal,  Kaidmlera's  first  worda 
In  her  native  Pollah,  were  regrets  that  b« 
alster  Mary  was  not  there.  However,  sh* 
probably  never  would  have  come  to  Amerlcs 
If  her  sister  were  alive. 

When  Mrs.  Novoelelakl  died  February  4  ot 
compllcatlona  arising  from  the  birth  of  what 
would  have  been  her  fifth  chUd,  her  husband 
asked  his  mother-in-law  to  come  and  b«Ip 
care  for  his  four  children. 

She  suffered  a  slight  stroke,  however,  and 
Miss  Karpinska  volimteered  to  leave  Lodx. 

There  followed  a  campaign  of  petitions  sod 
letter  writing  to  the  Polish  Embassy  In  Wsab- 
Ington,  Senator  Kxmnvth  B.  Keatino,  the 
U.S.  State  Department.  Private  Individual! 
In  Warsaw  and  this  country  Intervened  to 
persuade  the  Polish  Qovernment  to  grant  hsr 
a  passport. 

The  Polish  Oovemment  assented  so  qul^y 
It  amaaed  the  Rochester  Polish  community, 
which  has  become  accustomed   to  year*  ot 
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dt^a-vxd  legallsma  »nd  tmaaswtf«d  requaata 
^inunpu  to  get  trlmda  and  ralaUvw  firom 
tenind  taa  Iron  Curtain. 

"Ptt^to  plaknla,"  said  Kaalmlera  ot  V- 
iiil  chUdr«n,  deaerlblng  them  with  a  Pollah 
Zrjt^  for  "beautiful."  at  their  first  meeting. 
Q^^roome  by  her  reception  and  thrust  Into 
ux  unfamiliar  language,  she  could  only  reply 
"tak"  (T«)  ^  questions  on  her  willingness 
to  stay  and  happiness  at  being  here. 

Rome  U  now  835  Miller  Lane,  Irondequolt. 
where  she  will  care  for  George,  13;  Christine, 
8  LydU,  S:  and  Debby.  3.  Felix,  87.  la  an 
electrical  worker  at  Xerox  Corp.  who  sells  real 
estate  on  a  part-time  basis. 

From  1939  unUl  the  end  of  the  war  he  was 
a  farced  laborer  on  a  German  farm.  His  wife 
ya^rf  bad  been  In  a  concentration  camp. 
Tbey  were  married  In  1046  and  moved  here 

in  IMI. 

He  bad  never  met  any  of  the  members  of 
hU  wife's  family  and  Kaalmlera  had  not  seen 
her  sister  Mary  for  nearly  30  years. 


POLAND'S  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  observed 
May  S  as  Poland's  Constitution  Day.  On 
this  sobering  yet  inspiring  occasion,  we 
ar«  reoilnded  that  the  people  of  Poland 
were  once  free — that  they  once  enjoyed 
the  ideals  of  personal  liberty  that  we  as 
Ajncricans  so  highly  cherish. 

Yet  today,  these  people  are  caught  up 
in  the  web  of  Communist  tyranny.  Their 
Soviet  masters  continually  seek  to  silence 
this  dedication  to  freedom  but  the  spirit 
remains  very  much  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Polish  people — people  who  have 
experienced  the  cherished  liberties  of  a 
free  society  and  who  will  never  be  fully 
satisfied  until  foreign  domination  is  cast 
aside  and  Poland's  iiulependence  is  once 
again  restored. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Polish  Diet  on  the  third  of 
May  in  1781  Is  an  important  milestone 
in  the  history  of  human  freedom.  Po- 
land was  the  first  nation  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  to  adopt  a  guarantee  of 
human  rights  for  all  its  citizens. 

At  a  time  when  absolute  monarchy 
was  the  prevailing  form  of  government 
on  the  European  continent,  the  courage- 
ous Polish  people  Instituted  this  con- 
stitution, which  drastically  curtailed  the 
powers  of  the  monarch  and  made  him 
more  responsive  to  Uie  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  rigid  class  distinctions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  set  aside,  religious 
freedom  was  guaranteed  and  principles 
of  equality  were  clearly  enunciated  in 
this  historic  document.  Tliat  is  why  on 
this  day  we  pay  tribute  to  this  Constitu- 
tion and  to  the  noble  Polish  leaders  whose 
progressive  ideas  and  ideals  of  justice 
and  liberty  made  this  Constitution  pos- 
sible. 

lit.  President,  Poland's  life  story  has 
been  a  magnificent  yet  tragic  one.  The 
Polish  people  have  been  conquered  and 
their  country  has  been  partitioned  six 
times  during  their  l,(K)0-year  history. 
Their  homeland  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  brutal  battles,  and  they  have  suf- 
fered the  agonies  of  foreign  powers 
aligned  against  them.  Yet,  these  people, 
so  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice,  have  clung  stubbornly  to  a  de- 
termination to  be  free. 

Mr.  President,  through  our  history,  we 
Americans  have  enjoyed  the  friendship 


of  the  Pollah  people.  We  have  profited 
from  their  many  flna  eontrlbutlons  to 
Amarloan  life  and  culture. 

The  namca  of  Pularid  and  Kosciusko 
are  familiar  onas  in  our  history.  Both 
generals  distinguished  themaelvts  in  our 
struggle  for  independence.  Pulaski  died 
for  our  cause;  Kosciusko  returned  to 
Polarul  to  fight  for  Polish  freedom  in 
1704. 

Mr.  President,  the  destinies  of  Poland 
and  the  United  States  are  closely  inter- 
twined. Both  nations  hold  freedom  as 
their  highest  aspiration  and  both  nations 
would  struggle  to  the  death  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  mark  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day.  let  us  remind  the  people 
of  Poland  that  we  share  their  noble  as- 
pirations for  freedom,  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  our  solemn  obligation  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  desire  to  east  away 
their  chains  of  bondage,  and  that  we  are 
working  and  prasrlng  for  the  day  when 
Poland  will  be  free  from  the  stranglehold 
of  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  May  3. 
1963,  marked  the  172d  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  great  Polish  Constitution 
Of  1791.  This  Constitution  was  promul- 
gated only  4  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  our  own  Government,  and  it 
proclaimed  the  attachment  of  the  Na- 
tion of  Poland  to  the  idea  that  govern- 
ment should  be  restrained  by  law  and 
that  all  power  should  be  derived  from 
the  will  of  the  people.  Government  by 
the  whim  and  pleasure  of  an  all-r>ower- 
ful  monarchy  was  replaced  by  constitu- 
tional government.  It  is  Indeed  fitting 
that  we  in  the  Senate  should  commemo- 
rate this  important  anniversary,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
well-deserved  tribute  to  the  brave  Polish 
people  who  have  endured  so  much  and  to 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  who  are 
among  our  finest  citizens  and  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  this 
country. 

Living  dangerously  on  the  edge  of  the 
dictatorship  of  Catherine  n.  of  Russia, 
and  Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  Po- 
land had  suffered  onslaughts  on  her  ter- 
ritorial rights  in  1772  and  1788.  King 
Stanislaw  August  Ponlatowski  recognized 
the  need  for  a  free  constitution  to  assist 
the  people  in  the  great  project  of  main- 
taining liberty  and  for  this  reason  the 
Constitution  was  drawn  up,  adopted,  and 
promulgated  on  May  3.  1791.  Parlia- 
mentary representation  was  expanded 
and  the  peasantry  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  law.  The  privileges  of 
the  nobility  were  reduced,  and  the 
townsmen  were  given  certain  political 
rights.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  re- 
ligious toleration  were  guaranteed.  Lib- 
erty was  proclaimed  for  everyone  living 
in  the  Republic. 

In  1795  when  the  new  Government 
was  only  4  years  old,  Poland's  larger 
neighbors,  deeply  fearful  of  such  radical 
innovations,  partitioned  Poland,  added 
her  territory  to  their  own,  and  thus 
terminated  her  Independent  existence. 
For  123  years  Poland  was  not  a  nation 
on  the  map  of  Europe:  but  in  spite  of 
partition,  slavery,  and  repression.  Poland 
Uved  in  the  hearts  of  brave  men.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  in  January  of  1863, 
a  small  but  heroic  group  of  Polish  in- 
surgents attacked  Russian  garrisons  in 


many  localities  and  captured  eonsider- 
able  amounts  of  arms  and  ammunition. 
The  movement  qtread  to  aU  parts  of  the 
country  and  despite  great  odds  was  not 
finally  extinguished  imtU  the  last  de- 
tachment of  insurgents  led  by  Reverend 
Brsoska  was  wiped  out  in  April  of  1865. 
After  World  War  I  Poland  again  rose  as 
an  independent  state  out  of  the  ashes  of 
tsarist  Russia  and  Prussian  Germany. 
But  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
Germany  and  Russia  again  overran 
Poland  and  now  Russia  occupies  and 
dominates  Polish  affairs  once  more. 

Today  there  are  again  those  within 
Poland  who  seek  to  replace  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  C(»nmunist  Party.  The 
Poznan  revolts  of  1956  demonstrated  the 
unrest  that  simmers  beneath  the  surface. 

There  is  no  tyranny  on  earth — none  is 
possible — that  can  permanently  destroy 
the  great  principles  of  the  Polish  con- 
stitution of  May  3.  1791.  Let  us  pray 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the 
Communist  tyranny  that  now  rules 
Poland  will  be  overwhelmed  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senate  was  not  in  session  on  Friday, 
May  3,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commemorate  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  The  Polish  Constitution  was 
drafted  in  1791,  only  a  few  years  after 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, and  both  express  philosophies  of 
government  which  have  a  coxxuaaon 
source.    The  Polish  Constitution  states: 

All  power  in  civil  society  sbould  b«  de- 
rived from  the  will  of  the  people,  lt«  end  and 
object  being  the  preservation  aiMl  Integrity 
of  the  state,  the  clvU  Uberty  and  the  good 
order  of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a 
lasting  foundation. 

These  words  contain  principles  of  a 
tradition  common  to  both  the  Polish  and 
American  peoples— the  Western  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  and  democracy. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  incor- 
porates enduring  precepts  of  public 
policy  and  democracy.  Its  principles 
were  rooted  in  the  Polish  love  of  and  at- 
tachment to  freedom  and  independence. 
These  principles  have  kept  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Polish  generations.  In 
times  of  national  well-being  as  well  as 
in  times  of  misfortune,  they  have  rep- 
resented fotmtainheads  of  national  con- 
sciousness, patriotism,  and  the  ever- 
present  readiness  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  common  cause  of  freedom  of  all 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  year  1963  also  marks 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
January  Uprising  of  1863.  This  revolt 
against  Russian  tyranny  was  the  longest 
and  bloodiest  in  Polish  history.  The 
Polish  patriots  fought  the  Russian  occu- 
pation army  for  over  2  years.  Almost 
250.000  Poles  were  killed  in  battles,  ex- 
ecuted, or  exiled  to  Siberia.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  it  often  happens  in  struggles 
for  independence,  the  force  of  idealism 
was  not  strong  enough  to  triumph  over 
the  force  of  numbers.  The  Polish 
people  suffered  defeat,  but  they  did  not 
lose  their  dream  of  becoming  free. 

In  the  20th  century,  the  Polish  people 
were  free  for  many  decades,  but  lost  their 
independence  again  when  the  Commu- 
nist regime  was  established.     I  hope  that 
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the  continulnir  desire  for  freedom  will 
once  affain  become  reality  for  Poland. 

My  warmest  greetings  to  all  the  people 
who  are  celebrating  the  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day.  My  deep  ssrmpathy  goes  to 
those  who  remember  the  victims  of 
tyranny  who  were  lulled  in  the  uprising 
of  1863. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  third  of  May  we  commemorate  Pol- 
ish Constitution  Day,  the  day  on  which 
the  Polish  people  drew  up  their  first 
Constitution  as  a  free  nation  in  1791. 

The  people  of  Poland  have  known  very 
few  years  of  freedom  and  self-rule.  For 
centuries  they  were  overrun,  first  from 
the  West  and  then  from  the  East.  Since 
World  War  n.  they  have  suffered  under 
a  Communist  rule,  which  has  stifled  their 
expression  and  bled  their  land  econom- 
ically for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  nation  that  has 
known  so  little  freedom  for  itself  has  be- 
come over  the  years  such  an  important 
ssrmbol  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  I  think 
we  can  best  understand  this  if  we  look  to 
the  Poles — the  bravery,  the  determina- 
tion, the  eternal  optimism,  and  the  deep 
religious  faith  which  has  always  maiiced 
the  Polish  people. 

May  3  is  also  significant  because  on 
that  day.  in  1656,  John  Casimir  pro- 
claimed the  Madonna  of  Czestochowa  as 
Patroness  of  Poland.  Two  years  ago.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  goine  to  Jasna  Oora. 
where  the  historic  painting  of  the  Ma- 
donna stands,  guarded  by  the  Pauline 
Fathers.  I  saw  the  inspiration  this 
painting  gave  to  the  Polish  people  and 
realized  then  why  the  Poles  will  never 
abandon  their  fight  for  national  sover- 
eignty. 

TTie  people  of  Poland  will  fulfill  their 
obligations.  We  in  the  United  States 
should  fulfill  ours,  by  keeping  open  the 
channels  of  trade  and  tourism  and  mak- 
ing It  clear  that  our  best  efforts  will  be 
used  to  increase  freedom  amon^  the  Pol- 
ish people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  boycott 
Polish  products  in  American  markets 
are  serving  the  anti -Communist  cause. 
I  think  it  is  more  important  to  realize 
that  our  quarrel  is  not  with  the  Polish 
people  but  with  their  Government,  im- 
posed on  them  by  foreign  armed  forces. 
And  whatever  we  can  do  to  improve  the 
well-being  of  the  Polish  people  will  in 
fact  hasten  the  day  when  that  nation 
can  throw  off  its  chains  and  walk  once 
more  in  dignity  with  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  May  3,  we  commemorated  Pol- 
ish Constitution  Day,  a  day  held  sacred 
by  Poles  and  people  of  Polish  descent 
around  the  world. 

Coming,  as  I  do.  from  a  State  with  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  of  Pol- 
ish descent,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  Pol- 
ish people's  love  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

Through  the  centuries  Poland  has 
been  occupied  and  reoccupled  by  tsrran- 
nical  forces  around  her  borders.  Time 
and  again  heroic  bands  of  Polish  In- 
surgents, poorly  armed  and  untrained, 
have  mounted  uprisings  against  large 
professional  armies,  spurred  on  by  a 
burning  desire  for  independence. 


Alwasrs  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
fighters  for  freedom  were  the  precepts 
established  in  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3.  1791.  We  Americans  find  much 
In  the  Polish  Constitution  that  Is  fa- 
miliar to  us — equality,  civil  liberty,  all 
power  in  civil  society  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people. 


and  In  eradicating  her  Internal  decline  Bm 
thla  great  reblrtb  and  aaaertlon  of  dv^I 
racy  came  to  the  Pole*  too  late,  and  <UdiaM 
forestall  the  third  partition  of  Ptdaod  h! 
1795  by  Runla,  PruMia,  and  Austria. 

POLAND   nOHTEMXD   LZBXaALIBM    XN   XTTaoM 

The  greatneas  of  the  May  3  PolUh  Ot» 
stltuUon  consisted  In  the  fact  that  It  eUu! 


Today,  the  Polish  Nation  Is  again  un-    l"^  ^^^  °^M^°o*,.^*  ""^f.*  fund«ia«t^ 

weaknesses  of  the  PolUh  parliamentary  ami 
social  system.  The  Poles  raised  this  nlu 
moment  In  their  history  to  the  forefnttttf 
their  tradition  rather  than  any  one  of  tht. 
anniversaries  of  glorious  vlctorlea  or  haiq^ 
revolutions. 


der  the  yoke  of  foreign  authority.  But 
in  the  people's  spirits  r^nains  a  desire 
for  freedom,  as  expressed  in  the  Pol- 
ish Constitution — a  desire  that  will  never 
be  extinguished. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  1963 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  uprising. 

The  1863  uprising  against  the  Russian 
tyranny  was  the  greatest,  longest,  and 
bloodiest  uprising  in  the  Polish  history. 
The  Polish  patriots  fought  the  Russian 
occupation  army  for  over  2  years. 

Units  of  Polish  insurgents  attacked 
Russian  garrisons  in  many  localities  and 
captured  considerable  amounts  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  The  movement  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  like  a  forest 
fire.  In  all  Polish  communities  under 
Russian  rule  there  were  instantaneous 
uprisings. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Polish  insurgents 
had  some  significant  successes,  but  when 
the  Russians  brought  Into  Poland  350,- 
000  seasoned  troops  of  the  regular  Rus- 
sian Army — the  fate  of  the  uprising  was 
sealed,  as  was  the  fate  of  the  more  re- 
cent Hungarian  uprising  which  we  all 
remember  with  sadness. 

The  Russian  Oovemment  ordered  the 
so-called  military  pacification  of  the 
country.  Thousands  of  Poles  were  ar- 
rested and  deported  to  Siberia.  Their 
property  was  confiscated.  Polish  lan- 
guage was  banned  from  ofDces  and 
schools.  The  economy  of  Poland  was 
destroyed.  The  sense  oT  real  mourning 
enveloped  the  entire  nation. 

The  Polish  Nation  lost  250,000  of  its 
best  sons,  the  fiower  of  its  manhood — 
killed  in  battles,  executed,  and  exiled  to 
Siberia. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  uprising  of  1863. 
we  are  also  paying  tribute  to  Poland's 
defenders  of  freedom  for  the  past  thou- 
sand years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  fiu-ther  statement  citing 
the  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Third  of 
May  Constitution  printed  in  the  Rccord 
at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  free 
Poland's  national  holiday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mat  3 :  The  Polish  National  Holtoat 

On  May  3.  Poles  everywhere  and  citizens 
of  Polish  origin  In  many  coiintrlee  celebrate 
a  Polish  national  holiday — the  Polish  3d 
of  May  Constitution  Day. 

In  the  United  States,  wherever  Americans 
of  Polish  descent  live,  in  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast,  this  holiday  Is  observed 
with  Impropriate  exercises  throughout  the 
month  of  May,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Polish 
Nation  and  to  remind  fellow  Americans  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
liberalism  In  Bxirope. 

It  was  on  May  3  in  1791,  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  Its  Constitution  by  the 
United  States  In  1788,  that  Poland  without 
a  bloody  revolution  or  even  without  a  dis- 
order succeeded  In  reforming  her  public  life 


We  Americans  who  have  been  reared  la 
the  principle  given  us  as  a  birthright  by  tlM 
Founders  of  our  great  Republic,  the  prtad. 
pie  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  la  Um 
state,  which  Is  the  primary  postulate  in  tht 
1791  Polish  Ck>nstltuUon,  can  see  how  uili 
truism  cut  off  the  Poles  and  the  Polish  po. 
luteal  tradition  completely  frtxn  both  tbi 
Germans  and  the  Russians,  who  have  beea 
reared  In  the  principle  of  state,  and  not  na- 
tional sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  ttim 
Poland  was  then  as  It  has  been  tlirou(hoat 
the  years  that  followed  and  even  onto 
today,  a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism  la 
Russia  and  Germany.  In  1705,  Russian  tad 
Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to  Poland  to 
partition  and  rape  her.  In  1939,  Russtu 
and  Prussian  soldiers  met  a^aln  on  Poitah 
soil,  as  the  absolute  totalitarianism  systtas 
of  nazlam  and  communism  again  felt  ttM 
danger  of  true  liberalism  coming  from  Poland 
Just  as  In  1791. 

In  the  Polish  Third  of  May  ConsUtuUae 
this  liberalism  was  formulated  In  tbtsi 
words: 

"All  power  In  civil  society  should  be  derlvsd 
from  the  will  of  the  pe<^e.  lu  end  and  ok- 
Ject  being  the  preservation  and  Integrity  at 
the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  the  good  o(4« 
of  society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  last- 
ing foundation." 

AkCniCAN  AND  POLUH  CONCTITUTIOWS 
OIlCnjUtLT   INSnUD 

The  philosophy  o(  government  dlscemaU* 
throughout  the  Third  of  May  Polish  Ooe- 
stltution  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  AnMr> 
lean  people  and  the  Polish  people  had  mA 
drawn  Inspiration  tor  their  respective  ooe- 
stltutlons  from  the  same  source. 

Meditation  on  the  anniversary  of  May  M 
deepens  the  faith  and  heightens  the  coun^ 
of  every  Pole  and  of  every  American  of  PolMI 
origin.  It  reminds  all  Americans  of  Polaodi 
destiny  in  the  history  ot  mankind,  sal 
prophesies  the  ultimate  triumph  ot  Juitkt, 
even  though,  Poland  once  more  has  btm 
deprived  ot  her  Independence,  sovereignty 
and  her  territory  by  one  of  our  victortoei 
allies,  Soviet  Russia,  with  the  consent  of 
other  United  Nations. 


POI  RESEARCH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  to  a  Unlverdtr 
of  Rochester  research  project  on  H»- 
waiian  poi.  looking  to  its  nationwide  uk 
as  a  cereal  substitute  for  infants  and 
children. 

As  described  in  one  of  the  Hawaii  dally 
newspapers,  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin 
of  April  17.  1963.  the  study  has  already 
shown  that  some  infants  and  children 
who  are  allergic  to  customary  grain  ce- 
reals can  tolerate  poi. 

Poi  is  a  food  made  from  the  taro  plant 
It  Is  a  unique  product  of  Hawaii.  The 
taro  of  Hawaii — Colocasla  spp — Is  a  ta* 
berous  plant  with  large,  pendant,  heaii- 
shaped  leaves,  borne  on  leafstalks  about 


1  to  2  feet  long,  widely  cultivated  In 
•arm  humid  areas  of  the  tropics  and 
subtroplcs  for  Its  edible  tubers.  It  re- 
fluires  8  to  16  months  to  mature,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety. 

In  the  making  of  poi,  the  tubers  are 
^teamed  or  cooked  and  then  pounded  or 
nig5hed.  Sufficient  water  is  then  added 
to  give  It  the  consistency  desired.  It 
then  becomes  sticky  and  paste  like.  This 
Is  poi  Freshly  made,  it  tastes  bland  and 
slightly  sweet.  Allowed  to  stand  for  2 
or  more  days.  It  ferments  and  the  taste 
sharpens  with  a  tinge  of  sourness.  The 
Hawaiians  prefer  this  to  the  fresiily  made 

poi. 

For  centuries,  poi  was  a  staple  food 
of  the  Hawaiians.  It  was  eaten  from 
calabashes — wooden  bowls — with  the 
f^f^ers — one,  two.  or  three,  depending 
on  the  consistency. 

As  it  supplies  the  minerals,  calcium, 
and  phosphorus  and  vitamins  A  and  B, 
it  made  the  Hawaiians  one  of  the  tallest, 
strongest,  and  healthiest  people  on  earth. 

Pol  has  achieved  national  fame  as  an 
qafn^'"'  part  of  the  Hawaiian  luau — 
feast — but  now,  as  a  result  of  research. 
It  may  prove  to  be  Hawaii's  latest  con- 
tribution to  America's  family  diet  as  food 
for  Infants  and  young  children. 

Should  it  win  acceptance  on  the  main- 
land as  a  substitute  for  cereals,  it  would 
certainly  stimulate  Hawaii's  dwindling 
taro  industry,  while  at  the  same  time 
ccmtrlbute  a  wholesome  addition  to  fam- 
ily menus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  reprinted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objectl(»i,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

Poi  Mat  Acrievx  National  Psominencx  Soon 
(By  Joe  Aralcakl) 

Uhtti,  Kauai,  April  17. — A  research  project 
on  the  nationwide  use  of  poi  as  a  cereal  sub- 
sUtute  for  Infants  and  children  has  Just 
gotten  off  the  ground  at  the  University  of 
Rochester  In  New  York. 

Dr.  Jerome  Olaaer,  clinical  professor  of  pe- 
diatrics at  the  university,  has  submitted  a 
preliminary  report  on  the  research  project  to 
the  county  economic  development  office. 

The  eoonomlc  development  office  hopes 
that  tlxe  research  project  will  popularize  poi 
on  the  Mainland  and  possibly  lead  to  a  huge 
opanslon  of  taro  farming  and  poi  manufac- 
turing in  HawaU. 

The  study  Is  being  made  possible  through 
a  910,000  grant  by  the  State. 

Dr.  Olaser's  study  will  also  consider  the 
nationwide  use  of  poi  as  a  substitute  for 
cereals  in  Infants  aUerglc  to  the  customary 
cereal  grains. 

In  hU  report,  he  states  that  "after  a  long 
delay,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  get  a  nice 
start  on  the  problem." 

There  are  36  babies  on  poi,  but  eventually 
a  minimum  of  50  babies  is  expected  to  be 
Pi*c«d  on  the  poi  research  study,  the  doctor 
repcK-ts. 

Here  are  the  hlghlighte  of  the  research  so 

far: 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  research  clinic  started 
the  first  premat\ire  Infant  on  poi. 

The  poi  was  well  tolerated  after  6  days  of 
feeding. 

Pol  was  also  sampled  on  19  allergic  Infants 
and  children,  but  the  result*  are  not  yet 
completed. 

However,  on  one  child,  who  was  severely 
allergic  to  all  cereals  and  a  large  nimiber  of 
other  foods,  the  poi  was  Ufesavlng. 


Another  exceedingly  iU  child  with  a  very 
rare  disease  (generalised  lymphaglectasls) 
who  was  extremely  dllBeult  to  feed,  took  the 
poi  very  well  and  with  much  benefit. 

Dr.  Olaaer  said  they  have  encountered 
some  significant  resistance  In  getting  moth- 
era  Into  the  baby  clinic  to  accept  the  poi  In- 
stead of  the  usual  cereals. 

He  said  that  with  more  explanation  on  the 
Hawaiian  food,  there  should  be  better  re- 
sponse. 

Consequently  the  clinic  has  printed  addi- 
tional  explanatory  cards  which  state: 

"Poi  is  a  food  which  Is  and  has  been  used 
for  many  centuries  instead  of  ordinary  cere- 
als in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  else- 
where. 

"It  is  particularly  used  In  quantity  by  the 
Hawaiians  and  Is  believed  to  be  largely  re- 
sponsible for  their  extraordinary  fine  phy- 
sique. 

"We  are  trying  it  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
cause  better  growth  and  development  than 
customary  cereals." 

Dr.  Glaser  adds  that  a  study  in  making  poi 
more  palatable  Is  also  being  conducted. 

He  said  It  Is  highly  desirable  to  make  the 
taste  of  poi  acceptable.  If  possible,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  some  fiavorlng  material. 

This  Is  now  under  study  by  Dr.  L.  M. 
Wheeler,  director  of  product  development. 
Parke.  DavU  tt  Co. 

Dr.  Glaser  pointed  out  the  need  for  more 
up-to-date  analysis  of  poi  than  that  pub- 
lished In  the  University  of  Hawaii  Agricultu- 
ral  Bulletin  of  July  1952. 

He  wants  information  on  the  quantity  of 
iron,  if  any,  the  quantitative  vitamin  con- 
tent as  weU  as  whether  or  not  the  product 
contains  gluten  or  gUadln. 

Dr.  Glaser  said.  "I  have  never  before  been 
engaged  In  a  problem  which  has  received 
such  widespread  publicity  as  this  one  or 
which  evoked  so  much  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic." 

He  adds,  "It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  poi 
proves  successful,  there  will  be  a  good  mar- 
ket alone  in  the  feeding  of  infants  with 
cereal  allergies. 

"It  is,  however,  too  early  to  be  sure  about 
thU.  • 


MJUTARY  PAY  RAISE 

Mr.  PONQ.  Mr.  President,  a  fine  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  New  York  Times  issue 
called  attention  to  the  need  for  military 
pay  scales  comparable  to  pay  for  similar 
work  in  private  industry.  I  believe  this 
is  long  overdue. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  Congress 
approved  the  principle  of  comparability 
of  pay  for  Federal  classified  workers  in 
the  pay  increase  law  enacted  in  Octo- 
ber—Public Law  87-793.  As  second- 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, I  was  proud  to  have  a  part  in  draft- 
ing this  measure.  Great  progress  was 
made  toward  providing  pay  for  Federal 
classified  employees  comparable  to  pay 
scales  of  workers  in  private  industry. 

Last  week  the  administration  sent  a 
message  asking  Congress  again  to  raise 
Federal  classified  workers'  pay  so  as  to 
more  nearly  approach  pay  of  their 
counterparts  in  private  Industry.  Now 
we  hear  the  administration  is  consider- 
ing a  sliding  scale  of  pay  raises  for  classi- 
fied workers  which  would  move  up  or 
down  as  the  cost  of  living  moves  up  or 
down. 

Meantime,  military  pay  has  not  been 
Increased  since  1958,  although  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  5  V2  percent.  At  the  very 
least.  Congress  ought  to  remedy  that  in- 


equity. But  I  believe  Congress  should 
do  more.  Military  pay  scales  should  be 
based  on  the  principle  of  comparability 
with  private  employees  and  Federal  clas- 
sified workers. 

In  an  article  published  in  Hawedi's  ex- 
cellent newspaper,  the  Honolulu  Sunday 
Star-Bulletin  ft  Advertiser,  my  views  are 
speUed  out  In  greater  detail.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
article,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  editorial,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From      the      Honolulu      Star-BuUetln      & 

Advertiser,  May  5. 1963] 

Washington  Rkpokt  on  Miutast  Pat  Raise 

( By  U.S.  Senator  msAM  L.  Fomo) 

A  pay  raise  for  America's  men  and  women 
in  our  Armed  Forces  Is  a  must  In  my  Judg- 
ment. Even  with  allowances  for  dependents, 
subsistence  quarters,  and  the  Uke,  military 
pay  lags  far  behind  that  of  Federal  clvUlan 
and  private  Industrial  workers  doing  simtlar 
tasks. 

Pay  scales  for  mlUtary  personnel  have  not 
been  Increased  since  1958.  although  the  cost 
of  living  has  gone  up  5%  percent. 

As  I  stated  more  tlian  8  weeks  ago  in 
Honolulu,  Congress,  in  aU  fairness  and 
Justice  to  those  In  uniform,  should  take 
prompt  action  to  Increase  their  pay. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  make  cost-c^- 
Uvlng  adjustments,  for  present  pay  scales 
contain  built-in  Inequities.  What  is  needed 
is  a  thorough  overhaul  of  military  pay  In  line 
with  the  principle  of  a  living  wage,  rather 
than  a  bare  subsistence  wage;  the  principle 
of  recognition  of  the  Increased  skills  and 
resiMnslbUlties  of  today's  nUlltary  personnel; 
and  the  principle  of  comparabUlty  with  pay 
In  Industry  and  In  Federal  civilian  agencies. 

lilany  enlisted  men  and  oiBcers  In  the  lower 
ranks  today  receive  pay  that  la  near  sub- 
sistence level.  Our  Nation  should  treat  its 
guardians  of  freedom  better  than  that. 

Pay  scales  today  fall  to  compensate  our 
uniformed  personnel  tor  the  greatly  in- 
creased skills  and  responsibilities  entailed  In 
our  modern  Defense  Sstabilahment.  The 
level  of  comi>etence  required  and  the  level 
of  responsibilities  Imposed  have  risen  mark- 
edly as  compared  with  pre-Korean  war,  for 
example.     We  should  pay  accordingly. 

Now  that  the  principle  of  comparabUlty 
has  been  established  for  Federal  classified 
workers,  it  should  be  extended  to  military 
personnel  as  well.  Last  year,  the  big  break- 
through for  classified  workers  came  when 
Congress  adopted  a  pay  Increase  law  to  bring 
their  pay  In  line  with  pay  in  private  indua- 
try  for  similar  work.  As  aecond-ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Post  Ofllce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  helped  to  draft  this 
landmark  legislation. 

Last  Monday  the  administration  asked 
Congress  to  raise  Federal  classified  pay  again 
to  bring  It  even  cloeer  to  average  pay  in 
private  Jobs. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  some  examples  to 
be  convinced  that  military  pay  Is  far  out  of 
line  with  comparable  work  for  other  Federal 
employees  and  for  private  workers.  Some 
Pentagon  messengers,  whose  only  responsi- 
bility Is  to  pedal  three-wheeled  bikes  and 
deliver  messages,  now  make  more  money  than 
young  officers  flying  Jet  planes  and  standing 
watches  on  multlmllllon-doUar  Navy  vessels. 

A  reactor  operator  on  the  nuclear-powered 
cruiser  Long  Beach,  a  aecond-class  petty  offi- 
cer, receives  $397  a  month.  But  the  civilian 
doing  the  same  Job  on  the  XJJB.  Maritime 
Commission's  nuclettf-powered  ship  Savan- 
nah receives  more  than  $1,200  a  month  with 
overtime. 
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IjOW  pay  U  one  reason  for  tbe  great  per- 
sonnel tximoTor  In  oxir  Armed  Forces.  Tbe 
reenllstment  rate  for  first  termers  Is  only 
35  percent.  Srery  ytar  one-fifth  of  all  our 
enlisted  men  leave  the  senrioe.     This  high 

turnover  is  expensive  to  tbe  Oovermnent.  It 
costs  a  great  deal  to  train  new  men  who  must 
replaoe  those  trained  men  who  leave. 

For  technical  training  alone,  the  coet  to 
the  Oovemment  is  $1  billion  each  year.  Half 
of  this  Is  for  training  In  electronics.  But 
since  trained  electronics  personnel  can  earn 
higher  pay  In  Industry,  many  leave  the  serv- 
ice. So  the  Oovenunent  loses  trained  people 
and  must  train  new  people. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we 
cotild  save  significant  amounts  In  training 
costs  and  personnel  administration  If  we 
paid  our  servicemen  and  women  fairly. 
Then  they  would  stay  In  the  service,  in  turn 
giving  us  more  experienced  and  capable 
forces. 

Status  of  military  pay  legislation  at  the 
moment  is  that  a  bill  (HJt.  6556)  has  been 
reported  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  may  be  cleared  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  House  action  next  Thursday  or 
Ftlday. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  C<xnmlttee  Is 
not  scheduled  to  hold  hearings  until  after 
the  House  passes  the  bill. 

I  believe  the  House  committee  bill  has 
serious  shortoamlngs,  which  I  shall  try  to 
remedy  when  the  bill  conies  to  the  Senate. 
I  shall  urge  among  other  things: 

1.  Adoption  of  the  principle  of  compara- 
bliny. 

2.  Flfty-five-dollar-a-month  ctanbat  pay 
for  mllttary  personnel  serving  in  areas  of 
hostility.  PropoMd  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, this  was  rejected  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. I  believe  $66  is  small  compensation 
for  the  risks  undertaken  by  these  men,  such 
as  those  from  Hawaii  who  must  serve  In 
Vietnam. 

3.  Oversea  pay  for  enlisted  men  in  Hawaii, 
Including  Hawaii  residents  who  are  enlisted 
men  stationed  In  the  Islands.  The  commit- 
tee blU  excludes  oversea  pay  for  enlisted 
men  in  BawaU,  but  continues  It  for  Alaska. 

4.  Pay  Increases  tor  ofllcers  and  enlisted 
men  serving  their  first  2  years.  The  House 
committee  bUl  gives  them  no  Increase. 

Basic  pay  for  young  second  lieutenants 
starts  at  9323.30  per  month.  Including  sub- 
slstence-and-quarters  allowances,  they  might 
receive  al>out  $338  to  $365  per  month.  Their 
college  classmates  In  private  Industry  receive 
from  $100  to  $300  a  month  more.  No  wonder 
it  is  difflcnlt  to  recruit  and  retain  men. 

6.  Cto^ntlng  military  retirees  the  right  to 
recompute  their  retirement  pay  so  as  to  ben- 
efit from  this  and  future  military  pay  In- 


In  June  1962,  there  were  more  than  41,000 
military  personnel  in  Hawaii  wltb  nearly 
68,000  dependents.  The  1962  military  pay- 
roll In  the  Islands  totaled  $152,760,000. 

Today  there  are  more  than  3.680.000  mili- 
tary personnel  on  active  duty  In  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  depend  on  them  to  defend  us. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  give  them  fair  and 
decent  pay  on  a  par  with  civilian  Ck>vem- 
ment  workers  and  employees  in  private  in- 
dustry. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  30,  1963] 
HiGHKS  Mn.rrAXT  Pat 

Legislation  of  key  importance  to  service 
morale — tlie  military  pay  bill — will  be  de- 
bated In  the  House  soon. 

The  bin,  as  reported  out  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  provides  an  aver- 
age 14.3  percent  Increase  for  officers  and  12.6 
percent  for  enlisted  men,  with  the  exact  per- 
centages varying  by  rank  and  grade. 

The  legislation  Is  much  needed  and  long 
overdue;  yet  It  Is  a  sad  dl«4>polntment  to 
the  men  in  uniform.  It  does  not  meet  the 
recommendations  of  an  experienced  comnUt- 


t«e  that  studied  ser-rlce  pay:  It  carrtss  in- 
creases far  leas  thsA  those  proposed  by  a 
House  subcommittee  after  careful  evaluation; 
It  falls  even  to  achieve  the  fery  modest  gocOs 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  ot  Defense. 

The  pay  bUl.  as  tbm  Anny-Ha^y-Alr  Force 
Journal  has  noted,  "got  caught  In  a  political 
crossfire  between  the  tax-cutting  objectives 
of  the  Democratic  leadership  and  the  budget - 
cutting  alms  of  the  Republican  leadership." 
In  its  present  form,  the  bill  provides  pay 
raises  substantlaUy  less  than  those  obtained 
In  the  last  10  years  by  workers  in  the  private 
economy  and  in  the  civil  services.  Thus  the 
goal  of  military  pay  "comparability,"  stressed 
by  the  President  in  the  past,  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

The  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  current  leg- 
islation must  be  corrected  if  service  careers 
arc  to  be  made  attractive  enough  to  en- 
courage long-term  professionalism. 


ADMINISTRATION'S   OIL  INDUSTRY 
TAX   PROPOSALS 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Texas 
House  of  Representatives  has  adopted  a 
resolution  oonceming  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration's oil  industry  tax  proposals. 
As  stated  in  the  resolution,  the  Impact 
of  these  proposals  on  an  already  weak- 
ened industry  would  seriously  damage 
this  industry  and  thereby  a  significant 
portion  of  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
the  full  text  of  the  resolution  in  the 
Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  336 

Whereas  the  petroleum  industry  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  free  enterprise,  both  in 
Texas  and  in  the  world  at  large;  and 

Whereas  the  petroleum  industry  Is  one  of 
the  mfvjor  bulwarks  of  the  Texas  economy; 
and 

Whereas  tlie  petroleum  industry  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  finances  of  State  gov- 
ernment by  paying  27  percent  of  aU  local 
property  taxes  and  30.2  percent  of  all  State 
taxes  collected  in  Texas  during  the  year  1961; 
and 

Whereas  such  taxes  collected  amounted  to 
42  percent  of  the  cost  of  public  education 
maintained  in  Texas;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  petroleimi  industry  has 
borne  the  largest  proportion  of  loss  of  mar- 
kets suffered  during  recent  years  by  the  pe- 
troleum Industry  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas  the  tax  program  of  the  present 
national  administration  proposes  additional 
Federal  tax  burdens  on  the  already  overbur- 
dened petroleum  industry:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Reaolved,  That  this  house  respectfully  re- 
quests that  these  tax  proposals  affecting  the 
petroleum  industry  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
\xTj  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

BTXOIf  TtTWWXtL, 

Speaker  of  the  Howe. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAWS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
nection with  the  attempts  in  some  States 
to  pressure  enactment  ot  so-called  rlght- 
to-work  laws,  even  in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming public  opposition  to  such  re- 
strictive legislation,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
that  this  anticollectlve  bargaining  pro- 


posal has  been  rejected  once  again  by  th* 
legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Maine. 

Earlier  this  year,  supporters  of  this  re. 
strlctlye  legislation  In  Maine  failed  to  ob- 
tain sufHclent  signatures  for  a  referen- 
dum on  the  issue.  Subsequently,  the 
Joint  senate-house  labor  comxxxitUe 
voted  9  to  1  that  the  bill  ought  not  to 
pass.  The  house  of  representatives  up- 
held this  record  by  111  to  32,  and  tlie 
senate  concurred  by  a  vote  of  28  to  3. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  dear-eut 
victory  for  responsible  collective  bar- 
gaining was  the  vigorous  opposition  by 
industrial  management  in  Maine. 

This  opposition  by  management  to  the 
so-called  rlght-to-work  laws  was  ei- 
pressed  by  the  Bates  Manufacturing  Co 
of  Lewlston,  Maine,  one  of  the  Natioo'i 
outstanding  textile  manufacturing  flnm 
to  the  Maine  Legislature.  In  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Harvey  Johnson,  of  the  joim 
senate-house  labor  committee. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Oosselln.  an  official  of  the 
textile  manufacturing  firm,  informed 
this  legislative  committee  on  March  28 
1963.  that  the  large  majority  of  Maine 
management  opposes  the  so-called  right- 
to-work  law.  that  the  legislation  is  un- 
desired  and  that  it  would  jeopardize  the 
excellent  relations  that  exist  between 
management  and  labor  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Qcsselin  states  that  con- 
tlnuanoe  of  such  excellent  labor-man- 
agement relations,  without  interference 
from  rlght-to-work  legislation,  is  of  par- 
amount importance  to  the  future  of 
Maine  and  its  industrial  devek^xocnt. 

I  regard  the  viewpoint  of  Maine  man- 
agement, as  expressed  by  the  Bates  Man- 
ufacturing Co.,  as  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  continually  moimtiiw 
opposition  in  most  areas  of  our  society  to 
the  attempt  to  weaken  our  longstanding 
national  policy  in  support  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  and  tLsk  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Mr.  OoeseUn's 
communication  to  the  Maine  labor  com- 
mittee printed  in  the  Rioord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Batss  MAWirrAcnnuNC  Co.. 
Lewiston,  Mai7%e.  March  27,  IMi. 
Hon.  HaavsT  Johivsow. 

Chairmttn,  Labor  Committee.  Maine  Leffi$Ut- 
ture.  Augusta,  Maine. 

DXAK  Six:  I  had  planned  to  be  in  Augusts 
for  the  March  38  public  hearing  regarding  tbt 
so-called  rlght-to-work  legislation,  but  a  pre- 
vious conunitment  involving  Business-Bdn- 
cation  Day  in  the  city  of  Lewiston  prevent! 
me  from  attending  the  hearing.  I  trust 
therefore,  that  this  letter  will  substitute  for 
the  testimony  I  would  have  offered  In  peraoo. 

As  our  State's  top  political  leaders  have 
stated,  Maine  enjoys  excellent  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  I  am  sure  that  your  commit- 
tee will  agree  that  the  continuation  of  such 
an  asset  is  of  paramount  Importance  to  the 
future  of  Maine  and  to  our  industrial  devti- 
opment  efforts. 

I  have  given  considerable  and  careful  study 
to  the  so-called  right-to-work  proposal  wbicti 
is  presently  before  your  committee  and  being 
heard  today.  It  is  my  conviction  that  thU 
legislation  is  unnecessary  in  Maine  at  this 
time.  If  enacted,  I  believe  that  it  could 
Jeopardize  the  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  I  believe  also 
that  it  could  well  lead  to  labor  unrest  io 
Maine  and  Impede  progress  In  the  large,  si- 
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f^g^    unionised    industrial    planU    of    the 

State 

^Ijlne  workers  are  honest  and  productive. 
on  the  whole  Ubor  leaders  are  responsible 
la-4lcrs.  The  large  majority  of  Maine  man- 
rZi^nt  have  admiration  for  the  people  of 
rSsute  and  seek  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
bTsuccessfui  here.  On  numerous  occasions, 
tbeee  three  groups  have  demonstrated  that, 
bT  working  together  Instead  of  against  one 
another,  mutuaUy  beneficial  resulU  foUow. 
It  is  this  atmosphere  of  understanding  and 
cooperative  spirit  which  has  safeguarded 
aiu^J  Maine  Jobs  and  which  8i>ells  well  for 
future  successes.  I  honestly  hope  that  this 
atmosphere  will  not  be  Jeopardized  and. 
therefore,  urge  your  committee  to  report  this 
legislation  ought  not  to  pass. 
Sincerely, 

H.  L.  GOSSELIN, 

Assistant  to  the  President. 


PRESIDENT'S  TAX  CUT  PROPOSAUS 
gSTIMATED  TO  INCREASE  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  TAX 
REVENUES  BY  $2.9  BILLION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  effects  of  the  President's  tax 
program  should  increase  State  and  lo- 
cal government  tax  revenues  by  $2.9  bil- 
lion a  year  when  its  impact  is  fully  felt. 
This  estimate,  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  my  request,  indicates  that 
State  tax  revenues  would  increase  by 
about  $1.5  billion  and  local  revenues  by 
$1.4  billion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  I  requested  the  Ti'easury  to 
estimate  the  increases  in  State  and  local 
revenue  on  the  basis  of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee staff  computation  that  a  $10  billion 
Federal  tax  reduction  would  result  in  an 
increase  of  approximately  $40  billion  in 
the  gross  national  product. 

Using  this  estimate,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment calculated  that  the  expanded 
economic  activity  anticipated  from  the 
full  Impact  of  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram should  increase  personal  income 
by  about  $30  billion.  This,  in  turn, 
should  increase  State  and  local  rev- 
enues— from  their  presently  existing  tax 
structures — by  about  $2.9  billion. 

The  estimate  is  heartening  news  for 
State  and  local  taxpayers.  The  burgeon- 
ing needs  for  State  and  local  revenue 
have  required  continual  tax  increases 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  in  the  post- 
war era,  he  pointed  out. 

I  am  also  giving  the  Treasury  esti- 
mates of  the  anticipated  increase  in  rev- 
enue in  the  individual  States  from  pres- 
ent major  State  sources  of  tax  revenue 
and  from  local  taxes.  The  estimates 
were  based  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee estimate  of  the  effect  of  a  Federal 
tax  cut  on  the  gross  national  product — 
the  total  value  of  goods  produced  and 
services  performed  in  the  Nation  in  1 
year. 

The  additional  revenue  which  should 
come  to  the  States  and  to  their  local 
governments  when  the  President's  pro- 
gram is  fully  In  effect,  the  Senator  said. 
would  provide  substantial  relief  from  the 
critical  financial  problems  which  State 
and  local  governments  are  now  facing. 

According  to  the  Treasury's  estimates, 
State  tax  revenues  would  be  about  $1.5 
billion  higher  when  the  full  impact  of 
the  President's  program  is  felt  than  they 


would  be  without  the  program.  This 
equals  7  percent  of  the  $20.6  billion  total 
of  taxes  the  50  States  collected  in  1962. 

Local  government  revenues  would  be 
approximately  $1.4  biUlon  higher  than 
they  would  be  without  the  program,  he 
said.  This  is  7  percent  of  the  total  local 
revenues  of  $19.8  billion  collected  in  1961, 
the  latest  year  for  which  figures  are 
available. 

The  President's  program,  now  under 
consideration  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  would  be  in  full  effect 
in  1965.  Its  full  impact  would  be  felt 
soon  thereafter. 

The  estimated  increases  in  State  and 
local  tax  revenues  were  based  on  rela- 
tionships between  tax  revenues  and  per- 
sonal income  in  the  individual  States 
over  a  period  of  years  with  adjustments 
for  anticipated  population  changes  and 
other  factors. 

State  and  local  taxes  doubled  in  the 
decade  from  1952  to  1961.  Their  rate  of 
increase  averaged  7  percent  per  year — 
well  in  excess  of  the  national  average 
annual  rate  of  economic  growth.  Gross 
State  and  local  debt  has  more  than 
tripled  since  1950,  and  all  indications 
are  that  current  tax  and  debt  trends  will 
continue  in  the  future. 

These  trends  underscore  the  impor- 
tance to  State  and  local  governments  and 
taxpayers  of  the  substantial  rise  in  the 
level  of  eoenomic  activity  which  may  be 
expected  from  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

The  Treasury  estimates  indicate  tliat 
State  and  local  governments  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  their 
citizens  with  lower  tax  rates  than  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  imposed.  A  re- 
duced pressure  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  tax  rates  or  impose  new 
taxes  would  grant  an  additional  benefit 
to  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
change of  correspondence  between  Secre- 
tary Dillon  and  myself  In  this  matter, 
along  with  a  table  giving  the  Treasury 
Department's  estimates  in  detail,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Apwl  2,  1963. 

Hon.  C.  Douglas  Duajou, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Me.  Seckxtart  :  As  you  know,  the  1063 
Joint  economic  report  contained  supple- 
mental staff  materials  estimating  the  stim- 
ulative effects  that  might  occur  from  tax 
reduction  through  the  multiplier  and  accel- 
erator effects.  It  is  extremely  important  to 
analyze  these  effects  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible in  connection  with  the  present  dis- 
cussion of  tax  reduction. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  Federal  tax 
reduction  sho\ild  be  to  Increase  State  and  lo- 
cal tax  revenues  through  the  increase  in 
general  economic  activity.  I  would  like  to 
request,  therefore,  that  you  provide  me  with 
estimates,  based  upon  the  staff  materials 
in  our  report,  of  the  effects  oa  State  and 
local  revenues  stemming  from  the  proposed 
Federal  tax  reduction. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request. 

Faithfully  yours, 

FAxn.  H.  DouoKAS, 

Chmirman. 


The  SxcBXTAaT  of  thb  TfeBAstniT, 

WoAirigton,  Map  7.  1963. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Dooolas. 
Chairman.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
U^.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  Senatok  Doxjglas:  In  reply  to  your 
request  of  April  2.  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
the  enclosed  estimates  of  increases  in  State 
and  local  tax  revenues  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  a  Federal  tax  reduc- 
tion in  the  amoimt  postulated  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff. 

The  total  national  effect  on  State  and 
local  revenues  and  the  gain  by  Individual 
States  from  major  tax  revenue  sources  and 
from  local  taxes  have  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  staff  materials  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  report,  as  you  requested.  Tables 
on  the  effect  of  the  tax  program  by  States 
and  by  revenue  sources  are  enclosed. 

The  gratifying  concern  of  your  committee 
over  the  frequently  overlooked  State  and  lo- 
cal aspects  of  our  tax  structure  paraUels 
that  of  the  President,  who  said  in  his  tax 
message  to  Congress: 

"State  and  local  governments,  hard  pressed 
by  a  considerably  faster  rise  in  expenditures 
and  indebtedness  than  that  experienced  at 
the  Federal  level,  will  also  gain  additional 
revenues  without  Increasing  their  own  tax 
rates  as  national  income  and  production  ex- 
pand." 

I  appreciate  the  interest  your  committee 
has  shown  in  the  President's  tax  program. 
I   hope   the   information   submitted   proves 
useful  to  the  committee  in  its  work. 
Sincerely, 

Douglas  Dillon. 

Eitect  of  A  $10  Billion  Fxdexal  Tax  Reduc- 
tion ON  State  and  Local  Tax  Rxventtxs 
(Based  oh  Joint  Economic  Committxe 
Staff  Projections  of  Increases  in  Gross 
National  Product) 

A  reduction  in  Federal  taxes  will  result  in 
substantial  increases  in  State  and  local  tax 
revenues  without  changes  in  existing  tax 
rates  or  the  introduction  of  new  taxes. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  has 
estimated  that  a  $10  bllUon  reduction  in 
taxes,  somewhat  less  than  the  net  reduction 
recommended  by  the  President,  wotild  re- 
sult in  an  increase  of  close  to  ^40  bUllon  in 
gross  national  product.  This  Implies  a  $30 
billion  Increase  In  personal  income  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  attached  table  pre- 
sents estimates  of  the  gain  in  State  and  local 
tax  revenues  based  upon  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's projections.  Tbese  estimates,  wbich 
are  broken  down  by  States  and  by  broad 
revenue  sources,  are  necessarUy  rough  ap- 
proximations suggestive  of  the  general  order 
of  magnitude  rather  than  precise  forecasts. 
They  are  based  upon  the  historical  relation- 
ship between  changes  in  State  and  local  tax 
receipts,  adjusted  for  major  revisions  in  tax 
laws,  and  changes  in  State  personal  Income. 

It  is  estimated  that  Federal  tax  reduction, 
when  fully  in  effect,  wotild  result  in  the 
addition  of  $2.9  bllUon  to  the  tax  revenues 
of  State  and  local  governments.  This  in- 
crease would  be  over  and  above  the  increase 
in  tax  revenues  which  these  governments 
would  realize  In  the  absence  of  Federal  tax 
reductions.  Of  this  Increase,  an  estimated 
$1.5  billion  would  accrue  to  the  States  and 
$1.4  billion  to  local  units  of  government.  In 
1962,  total  State  tax  revenues  were  $20.6 
bUlion.  Total  local  tax  revenues  were  $19^ 
billion  in  1961,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  data  are  availaMe. 

The  estimated  Increases  resulting  from 
Federal  tax  reduction  thus  represent  7  per- 
cent of  total  State  and  local  tax  revenues. 
7  percent  of  total  State  tax  revenues,  and 
7  percent  of  total  local  tax  revenues. 

A  brief  description  of  the  general  method- 
ology employed  follows: 

1.  Consistent  with  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  projection  of  the  increase  in 
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ONP  resulting  from  a  tlO  billion  tax  re- 
dacUcm,  Um  Increaae  In  personal  Income  for 
the  Nation  tut  a  whole  was  taken  to  be  fSO 
billion. 

a.  To  obtain  the  Increase  In  personal  In- 
come In  a  giren  State,  It  was  Msumed  that 
the  ratio  of  that  State's  personal  Income  to 
the  national  total  that  prevailed  In  1962, 
after  adjustment  for  relative  shifts  In  popu- 
lation e^Mcted  between  1962  and  1965  (cen- 
sus estimates),  will  be  maintained. 


».  The  change  In  revenues  from  each  major 
State  tax  source  was  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  hlaUxlcal  relatlonahlps  between  those 
revenues  and  personal  income.  Wherever 
possible,  periods  tn  which  there  were  no 
ma>ar  changes  in  the  tax  laws  were  used  for 
the  oomputations.  In  the  case  of  local  prop- 
erty taxes,  the  most  recent  ratio  of  property 
tax  revenues  to  personal  Income  was  used 
because  reliance  upon  the  historical  series 
would  have  given  an  unreasonably  high  pro- 
jection   (since    effective    property    tax    rates 
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have  been  rising  steadily  and  tax  reva 
have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
war  increaae  in  property  values) . 

4.  For  the  16  States  which  allow  the  *^ 
dncUbUlty  of  Federal  income  tax  UabUu.T 
the  computation  of  the  State  incoia.  Ji 
base,  the  revenue  Increases  due  to  this  f^ 
ture  were  calculated  and  Included  in  «^ 
•total"  figure  for  those  SUtss.  The  Btsft^ 
average  effective  Income  tax  rate  wss»I. 
plied  to  the  decrease  in  Federal  tax  UaiumL 
within  the  State.  "«««oir 


Effect  of  a  $10,000,000,000  Federal  tax  reduction  on  State  and  local  tax  revenues  {Ixused  on  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  proiecliou.  ^ 

tncreases  in  gross  national  product)  ^  i'    j    "»a«  ^ 

lAinnunts  in  niillktnsl 


Stat« 


Alabama.. 


AtIsoos. 

Aikaoaas 

Calltornla.... 

Colorado 

CauMcticat. 

Deiamre 

Florida...... 

OeoTfria 

HawaU 

Idaho 

llUno48- 

Indiana 

loin-a 

Kansas 

Kcntneky 


Increase  in  total 

State  and  local 

tax  roTcnnes 


.\  mount 


Maine 

Maryland 

MassachusetU 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

lvl]SSUaip|M.. -.---..-.. 
M19KHS1... 

Montana 

Nebmaluk 

Nevada 

New  HampaMrc. 

New  immj 

New  Mexioa 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio- 

Oklaboma. 

Oregon.. 

Fnmsylvanla 

Rhode  lalaad 

South  OBToUBa 

South  Dalwta 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utak 

Vflrmoat .^ .. 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  VlrgiBia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total - 


$32 

4 

23 

19 

404 
•61, 
«| 
7 
7V) 
42 
10 
10 

161 
64 
47 
37 
2» 
4S 
13 
48 
96 

IM 
62 
It 
67 
13 
18 
7 
8 

IIS 

13 
410 

SB 

t 

137 

29 

34 
133 

13 

22 

11 

35 
136 

IS 
• 

43 

48 

17 

•8 
6 


Percent 

of  1983 

revetraea* 


8 
8 
7 
8 
8 
8 
7 
6 
8 
7 
6 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 

7 

7 
7 
8 

7 

e 

» 

S 

7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
8 
7 
7 
7 
S 
8 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
7 
6 


In<Teaae  in  State  tax  rcTenues 


Total 


■^ules  and  gross 
receipts 


Amount 


$24 

3 

14 

IS 

198 

1* 

21 

6 

42 

29 

8 

6 

66 

29 

23 

l« 

31 

7 

27 
42 
94 
32 
12 

as 
s 

7 
4 
3 

38 

» 

301 

37 
4 

SI 

as 

21 
73 

7 
17 

4 
30 
06 

S 

4 
24 
34 
12 
35 

3 


Percent 

of  1962 

rcTenues 


Amount 


2,938 


1,S» 


8 

8 
7 
8 

8 
8 

7 

7 
I 

7 
S 
8 
7 
7 
8 
7 
6 
6 
8 
7 
8 
• 

8 

6 

7 

II 

7 
8 

7 
8 
7 
• 
7 
• 
7 
S 
10 

s 

T 
7 
7 
S 
7 
8 
8 
7 
7 
S 
8 


Percent 

of  1962 

revenues 


Individual  inroriir 


.\  mount 


$16 

1 

« 

11 

1U4 

7 
1.1 

2 
31 
23 

f. 

1 
64 
2S 
12 

9 
10 
13 

6 
16 

16 

73 
8 
8 
17 
4 
4 
3 
2 

33 
6 

02 

B 
2 

46 

11 
3 

S4 
S 

14 
3 

13 

36 
6 
2 

14 

29 

lU 

n 

2 


0 

7 
• 
8 
6 
7 
9 
7 
8 
6 
4 
7 
7 
t 

6 
.S 
6 
8 

7 

8 

10 

e 

5 

7 
12 
8 
8 
7 

e 

7 
9 
7 

• 
7 
S 
S 
S 
7 
8 
7 
S 
7 
8 
9 
9 

C 

7 
8 


»$4 

»1 

'2 

1 

33 

>9 


6 

•2 

113 


»«6 

•3 

••4 

*2 


7 


'•IS 

1 

»6 

•  a 


Percwit 

of  1962 

revpones 


14 

8 
V.\ 

8 
II 
14 


I.iiTnse 


Other 


Increase  in  lor«| 
Vjl\  revrniifj 


Amount 


(«) 


$2 


1-.' 
II 
11 
11 


7 
11 


13 
13 

8 

13 


•103 
7 
(•) 


•3 
*13 


»2 
I 
6 


8 

10 

7 


(•) 


14 
2 
1 
1 

7 


(M 


Percent 

of  1962 

rerenues 


^° 


10 
14 


12 
8 


876 


•1 
13 


277 


10 


(•) 


(•) 


12 
3 
3 

10 
1 
1 

4 

22 
1 
I 
3 
2 
1 
4 
1 


12 


8 
6 

y 

7 
S 
• 
4 
8 
7 
S 
7 
II 
8 


Ammmt 


Percent 
of  iwa 

revenues 


$2 
1 

•P 

r 

48 

1 

5 
1 
4 
1 


(•) 

(») 


(•) 


186 


7 
13 

9 
10 

S 
6 
6 
7 
9 


(•) 

(•> 
(') 


1 

1 

3 

14 

2 
2 
9 
4 
2 
1 
1 
•i 
1 
1 
3 
3 

23 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 

II 
1 
1 

3 

8 
I 

1 
3 


8 

6 

6 

10 

3 
8 


191 


Amount 


$8 
1 
» 
4 

aK 

16 

24 

I 

37 

U 

2 

4 

tt 

35 

25 

Zt 

10 

12 

• 

21 

SS 

S4 

SB 

7 

33 

• 

11 

3 

S 

80 

4 

aos 

16 
8 

76 

9 

13 

SI 

S 

i 

7 

16 

60 

7 

2 

19 

14 

S 

33 

2 


\.i 


1  The  increase  in  local  tax  revenues  is  baaed  on  data  for  1961  which  Is  the  latest  year 
available. 

*  Indndes  revenue  Increase  resulting  from  dedactlbillty  of  Federal  Income  tax  lia- 
bility tB  the  eompDtatioii  of  the  State  income  tax. 

*  The  individual  income  tax  io  Alaska  and  West  Virginia  is  Imposed  as  s  peromtsge 
oftbsFederalinoometax.  West  VIrglDls  has  fixed  its  rates  as  a  percentage  of  the  pres- 
ent Federal  rates  (1962).  It  is  assumed  that  Alaska  will  inrria.<^  \xs  |M'rrt'nt:if'e  so 
that,  in  efTect,  the  present  level  of  rates  Is  maintained. 

*  Incladed  In  "other"  State  tax  revenues. 


'  Leas  thaa  3000,000. 

•  Uses  the  Federal  tux  base  (adjusts  groes  income  or  taxable  inrome),  with  modi- 
tications,  in  the  compntatlon  of  the  State  Indlvldnnl  Income  tat.  The  buse-lirosden- 
Ing  features  of  the  President's  tax  program  ma  j  be  expected  ton  pnnd  the  State  limi 
tax  base  and  result  in  an  increase  in  revenues  of  $47,000,000  for  these  States.  Tfcfc 
incrssse,  which  would  be  in  addition  to  the  gain  resulting  from  tlie  $10/100.000.000 
tax  reduction,  to  not  Included  tn  the  edtlmates  presented  here. 

Source:  Ofldee  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tren.'oir.r.  Oftlee  of  Tax  Analysis.  Mij  7.  ISO. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EUOENE  C.  EPPLEY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  Preskleni.  one  of 
the  great  success  stoies  of  our  day  is 
the  story  of  Eugene  C.  Em>ley. 

This  story  of  a  man  who  started  an 
illustrious  career  in  the  hotel  business  at 
the  salary  of  12  cents  an  hour  and  rose 
to  head  the  largest  individually  owned 


hotel  empire  in  America  is  in  the  Ho- 
ratio Alger  tradition. 

But  the  most  slgnlflcant  fact  about  Mr. 
Eppley's  life  is  that  the  philanthropy  he 
practiced  in  his  lifetime  lives  after  him. 

The  Eugene  C.  Eppley  Foundation. 
Inc..  of  Omaha,  has  just  published  a 
brief  profile  of  the  foundation's  creator. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 


to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoao  this  in- 
spiring account  of  a  man  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  $15  million  in  benevolences, 
which  impart  life  and  meaning  to  the 
epitaph  carved  on  his  tombstone: 

He  climbed  rugged  ways  to  gain  a  hotel 
empire,  wsalth.  power,  and  national  fsme. 

Achieving  these,  he  turned  to  build  s 
bridge  for  those  who  foUow. 
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There  being  no  obJecUcm.  the  profUe 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
M  follows: 

Kuu«if«   C.  KrrLST 

Kucene  C.  Eppley  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
,TMt  oersonai  Innkeepers,  a  colorful  charac- 
i^a  sturdy  individualist,  a  bachelor  mar- 
JSd  to  the  hotel  business.  His  dominant 
Lnonality.  industry.  Imagination,  courage 
lid  determination  would  have  taken  him  far 
In  any  field.  These  qualities,  along  with  a 
lUir  for  the  dramatic  and  the  knack  of  cul- 
UvaUng  people,  enabled  him  to  climb  from 
a  kmly  beginning  to  the  heights  of  a  glamor- 
oxM  hotel  world.  ^  ^  ^     ^. 

Bom  in  a  smaU  hostelery  operated  by  his 
oarents  in  Akron,  Ohio,  he  left  Stanford 
University  and  took  off  for  himself  at  the  age 
of  IB  HU  first  Job  was  tmpacklng  furniture 
in  a  new  hotel.  The  pay  was  13  cents  an 
liour.  With  tremendous  energy  he  pushed 
up  the  employee  ladder,  adventured  into 
business  for  himself  and  over  arduous  years 
built  up  the  largeet  individually  owned  hotel 
empire  in  America.  At  different  Umes.  on 
two  continents,  he  owned  and  operated  over 
60  hotels,  large  and  small.  The  great  depres- 
sion left  86  percent  of  all  hotels  Insolvent. 
That  Oene  Eppley  managed  to  survive  the 
catastrophe  was  a  tribute  to  his  dogged  de- 
termination   and    prodigious    capacity    for 

work. 

Mr.  Eppley  was  s  man  who  thou^t  big. 
drsamed  big  things  and  made  many  of  them 
y^wMi  tme.  Unlike  most  dreamers,  however, 
be  was  a  careful  planner,  a  demon  for  details, 
a  practical  perfectionist.  Some  10  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  created  the  Eugene  C. 
■ppley  Foundation  to  which  he  gave  the 
grsater  part  of  bis  wealth  lncIu<Ung  control 
of  his  vast  hotel  empire.  Ho  planned  that 
ths  foundation  would  dispose  of  the  hotels 
at  s  favorable  time. 

In  1068.  at  the  peak  of  his  financial  for- 
tunes. tMi.  Kppley  was  stricken  In  health  but 
lived  to  direct  the  foundation  in  negotiating 
the  sale  of  his  former  properties  to  the 
Bberaton  Corp.  of  America.  Upon  his  death 
In  1968,  Omaha  and  the  hotel  industry  t>e- 
came  fully  aware  of  both  his  financial  ac- 
ecmpllshmenta  and  his  cztenslvs  phi- 
lanthropy. In  addition  to  the  establishment 
of  a  charitable  foundation  with  assets  of 
oyer  $36  mUllon.  he  remembered  many  of  his 
longtime  associates  with  substantial  be- 
quests. The  disposition  of  his  estate 
stamped  him  as  a  man  of  long  foresight  and 
thoughtful  generosity. 

Oene  Sppley  was  a  persoiuige  of  many 
facets.  In  buslnoas  he  was  shrewd,  tough 
and  aggressive.  He  loved  competition  and 
fought  for  the  fun  of  winning.  He  found 
Best  in  playing  a  hard  game.  Ctiltured  and 
personable,  he  could  be  courtly  and  captivat- 
ing or  rough  and  rugged  as  occasion  required. 
Paradoxically,  he  was  both  acquisitive  and 
altruistic,  proud  and  modest,  but  beneath 
it  aU  humble  and  compassionate.  At  times 
It  seemed  an  effort  for  him  to  keep  his  soft 
side  from  showing. 

Along  the  way  he  helped  many  In  many 
ways.  He  was  never  too  busy  to  assist  a 
deserving  employee  who  found  himself  in 
difficulty.  He  taught,  inspired,  disciplined 
and  ruled  his  coworkers  with  an  iron  hand. 
He  recognized  no  sul>Btltute  for  honeet  effort. 
Working  for  Eppley  was  an  educational  ex- 
perience. It  was  the  employee's  lU  luck  if  he 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  improve  himself. 

Never  one  to  shirk  any  taak  he  undertook. 
Mr.  Eppley  earned  many  rewards  and  honors. 
To  name  a  few:  At  the  age  of  33,  he  was 
sleeted  president  of  what  is  now  the  Ameri- 
can Hotel  Association.  Three  governments 
awarded  him  decoraUons  for  his  civilian  ef- 
foru  during  the  two  great  wars.  In  1983,  he 
was  crowned  King  ot  Ak-8ar-Ben,  Nebraska's 
highest  dvic  acoolads. 


Mr.  Klipley  gave  lifelong  credit  to  Culver 
Military  Academy  for  the  training,  Inspira- 
tion and  character  shaping  he  received  dur- 
ing his  formative  years.  A  long  thus  later 
his  gratitude  to  Culver  was  demonstrated 
by  very  substantial  gifts  made  through  the 
Q;>pley  Foundation. 

For  the  last  half  of  his  life.  Mr.  Bppley's 
home  was  the  FonteneUe  Hotel  tn  Omaha 
where  he  died  in  1958.  Because  of  this  geo- 
graphical circumstance  the  good  causes  of 
Omaha  and  the  Midlands  have  benefited 
exceedingly. 

A  model  Salvation  Army  camp  for  the  un- 
derprivileged; an  impressive  civic  Ubrary  at 
the  University  of  Omaha;  an  edifice  dedi- 
cated to  business  education  at  Creighton 
University;  the  modem  Omaha  municipal 
airport  made  possible  by  a  matching  grant; 
a  workshop  and  rehabilitation  center  for  the 
handicapped;  a  Children's  Hospital  sxirgical 
pavUlon;  the  Gene  Eppley  Boys'  Club  in  the 
heart  of  an  Omaha  Juvenile  problem  area; 
the  Eugene  C.  Eppley  Institute  for  Research 
of  Cancer  and  AlUed  Diseases;  and  farther 
afield  an  auditorium  at  Momlngside  College 
and  a  Qraduata  Hotel  School  at  Michigan 
State  University;  these  and  countless  lesser 
philanthropies  summarised  elsewhere,  en- 
dure as  monuments  to  Mr.  Eppley's  memory. 

Having  no  close  relatives.  Mr.  Eppley  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  his  remains  be  laid  to 
rest  at  Culver,  Ind.,  cloee  to  the  boyhood 
school  he  loved  so  much.  His  career  Is  epit- 
omized in  this  simple  epitaph  carved  on 
his  tombstone  In  Culver  Cemetery: 

"He  climbed  rugged  ways  to  gain  a  hotel 
empire,  wealth,  power  and  national  fame. 

"Achieving   these,   he  turned  to  build   a 
bridge  for  those  who  foUow." 
Major  grants  and  summary  of  Sppley  Foun- 
dation benevolences  {inception  to  1963) 

Culver  Military  Academy.. $3,655,000 

University  of  Omaha 1, 140.  000 

Creighton   University 1.280,000 

Omaha  Airport  Authority 1,000,000 

University   of   Nebraska   Cancer 

Research    Institute 2.  500,  000 

Michigan  State  University 1.650.000 

Nebraska  OoodwlU  Industries...  S76.000 

Momlngside  College 250.  000 

Oene  Eppley  Boys'  Club 527,  000 

Children's  Memorial  Hospital...  841,000 
Oene    Eppley    Camp    for   Under- 
piivUeged   Mothers  and   ChU- 

dren-. 316,  000 

Omaha  area  colleges  and  schools.  439, 000 

Various  hospitals 211,000 

Scholarships,  Nebraska  independ- 
ent  coUeges $128,000 

Youth  camps 106,000 

Community    chests 165,000 

Religious       organizations       and 

homes 190,  000 

Miscellaneous  smaU  grants 245,000 

ToUl 14,  724,  000 


LAW  DAY  IN  NEBRASKA 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Ne- 
braska was  proud  to  be  host  to  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore,  in  its  observ- 
ance of  Law  Day  this  year.  Sir  David 
addressed  a  luncheon  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Omaha  Bar  Association,  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  Rotary  In- 
ternational; met  with  members  of  our 
Judiciary;  visited  with  business  and  civic 
leaders,  and  appeared  before  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature. 

The  observance  of  Law  Day  each  May 
1  has  become  a  popular  practice  among 
bar  associatlOTis  across  the  country.  It 
seems  particularly  appropriate  to  cele- 


brate our  honored  tradition  of  rule  of 
law  on  the  same  day  that  Communist- 
dominated  coimtrles  paitule  their  mil- 
itary might.  The  foundations  of  the 
two  systems  of  government  could  not  be 
more  vividly  contrasted. 

Sir  David's  remarks  at  the  limcheon 
emphftsize  that  the  free  world's  ulti- 
mate weapon  in  the  global  struggle  with 
communism  is  otir  common  law  tradition 
with  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  justice 
that  inhere  in  this  system.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's speech,  together  with  my  re- 
marks on  introduction,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Senatos    Roman    L.    Bxobkjl    larTBOovcriON 

OP    Rt.    Hon.    Sm    Davm    Osmsbt    Gore. 

K.CJi£.G.,  Law  Dat,  Omaha.  Nxbk. 

My  25  years  in  the  general  practice  of  law 
prior  to  becoming  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  my  cloee  association  during  that 
period  with  many  of  my  brothers-ln-the-law 
who  are  here  today,  serve  aa  foundation  for 
my  keen  appreciation  and  deep  gratification 
at  the  progress  and  the  high  place  which  have 
been  achieved  by  Law  Day.  Nationally  and 
locally  it  has  come  to  be  an  annual  observ- 
ance which  is  noteworthy  and  highly  de- 
sirable. 

My  compliments  and  my  commendations 
to  the  Omaha  Bar  Association  through  its 
president,  Leo  Eisenstatt,  and  the  other  spon- 
soring organizations.  Rotary  International 
and  tbe  ctkamber  of  commerce,  for  their  mak- 
ing possible  the  splendid  occasion  we  witness 
here  right  now. 

Law  Day  has  many  ptirposes  to  be  sure. 
Among  them  is  the  reminder  that  freedom 
as  we  enjoy  it  in  this  Republic  Is  of  three 
kinds:  personal,  political,  and  economic. 
These  are  all  interdependent.  The  impair- 
ment or  loss  of  any  one  of  them  is  quickly 
and  Inevitably  foUowed  by  loss  or  impair- 
ment of  each  of  the  others.  AU  of  them  are 
based  on  law.  All  of  them  are  made  possible 
by  law. 

The  resultant  is  liberty  which  is  much 
coveted  by  man  and  for  which  he  will  fiercely 
fight.  When  he  does  so.  It  is  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  objective  of  government  is  not 
more  and  stronger  government,  but  rather 
liberty  and  peace,  and  In  that  order.  Law 
makes  this  possible. 

The  Federal  Bar  As80Clati<»i  in  Washing- 
ton has  chosen  as  itstheme  for  I^aw  Day  the 
role  of  law  in  a  totalitarian  society.  Speak- 
ing to  the  group  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room 
at  this  same  hour  are  several  lawyers  who 
have  fled  their  enslaved  homelands  and  who. 
frcan  tragic  personal  experiences,  are  giving 
testimony  that  totalitarian  ism  utilizes  law  as 
a  means  to  maintain  complete  control  over 
society.  Behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Cur- 
tains laws  exist  primarily  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  a  social  order  and  to  exact  perform- 
ance to  such  norms  as  are  set  by  the  State. 

What  a  startling  contrast  with  the  com- 
mon law  tradition,  perhaps  our  greatest  her- 
Rage  from  England.  Lord  Coke,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  In  the  early  17th 
century,  proclaimed  the  strength  of  the  com- 
mon law  even  at  the  pert!  of  the  Tower  of 
London  and  the  headsman's  axe,  stating  bold- 
ly to  King  James  I:  'The  King  ought  to  be 
under  no  man  but  tmder  God  and  the  law." 

The  heritage  of  English  common  law 
molded  the  character  of  the  new  Colonies 
and.  with  Increasing  frequency.  Influenced 
the  actions  of  the  early  legislative  bodies  and 
courts.  In  this  manner,  the  flrst  American 
lawyers  developed  considerable  mastery  of 
the  common  law.  Nowhere  was  it  studied 
to  a  greater  effect. 
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Ttie  nobility  ot  the  common  law  has  been 
testified  to  by  many,  but  never  perhaps  as 
well  as  by  a  great  Englishman  and  more 
recently  a  new  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  who  said: 
"We  must  never  cease  to  proclaim.  In  fear- 
less tone,  the  great  principles  of  freedom  and 
the  rights  of  man  which  are  the  Joint  In- 
heritance of  the  Engllsh-Bi>eaklng  world,  and 
which,  through  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  habeas  corpus,  trial  by  Jury  and  the 
English  common  law,  find  their  most  famous 
expression  In  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence . ' ' 

It  Is  particularly  fortxmate  and  exceed- 
ingly apprc^rlate  that  on  Law  Day  the 
Omaha  Bar  and  this  assembly  have  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore, 
the  British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
The  mind  of  our  guest  w&a  sharpened  on  the 
famed  playing  fields  of  Eton,  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied  history. 
He  was  reared  to  diplomacy  as  the  son  of 
Lord  Harlech,  onetime  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies  and  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
28  years. 

Following  World  War  n.  In  which  he  served 
as  an  air  observation  pilot,  Ormsby  Oore  be- 
came managing  director  of  lands  given  him 
by  his  father,  and  began  personally  to  farm 
400  acres  In  Shropshire. 

He  assimaed  his  Washington  post  In  1961, 
after  serving  as  Joint  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  from 
1966  to  1957,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Min- 
ister of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  created 
a  Privy  Coxmcllor.  Prom  1950  to  1961.  he 
was  a  Conservative  member  of  Parliament, 
and  was  an  alternate  British  delegate  at  the 
n.N.  General  Assembly  In  Paris  in  1951-52 
and  In  New  York  In  1954. 

Our  country  Is  fortunate  to  have  such  a 
seasoned  and  astute  diplomat.  Our  city  and 
our  State  are  privileged  to  have  him  as  our 
guest  this  Law  Day. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  the  Right  Honor- 
able Sir  David  Ormsby  Gore — His  Excellency, 
the  British  Ambassadcn-  to  the  United  States. 

AOOKKSS    BY    H.M.    Ambassaoob.    thb     Richt 
HoNOSABLE  Sn  Datd  Obmsbt  Gorz,  K.C. 

M.O.,    rOK    THX     CXLKBKATION    OF    LAW    DaT 

IN  Omaha,    Nebr.,  on  Wednesday,  May   1, 
1963 

INTBODtTCTlON 

May  I  say  first  how  deeply  I  appreciate 
the  honor  of  being  Invited  to  give  the  ad- 
dress on  this  truly  civic  occasion  when  you 
are  paying  tribute  to  yoiu-  most  cherished 
possession:  freedom  under  the  rule  of  law. 
When  Dr.  Erickson  wrote  to  me  about  your 
plans  last  November,  he  referred  eloquently 
to  the  conunon  legal  heritage  of  oui  two 
countries  and  to  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Nebraska  had,  from  its  inception,  adopted 
the  common  law  of  England,  modified,  he 
was  careful  to  state,  by  your  various  statutes 
and  case  decisions. 

THE     COMMON     LAW 

This  common  legal  heritage  has,  of  course, 
provided  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  an- 
cient bonds  between  the  British  and  the 
American  peoples.  It  has  endured  for  more 
than  350  years,  from  that  day  In  May  1607 
when  the  first  settlers  landed  In  Virginia 
with  a  charter  from  King  James  I  declaring 
that  they  should  "have  and  enjoy  all  the 
liberties,  franchises,  and  immunities  as  if 
they  had  been  abiding  and  bom  within 
this  our  realm  of  England."  This  link  be- 
tween us  was  not  broken  but  In  some  ways 
strengthened  by  the  Revolution  which 
ended  In  the  separation  of  the  American 
Colonies  from  the  motherland.  For  that 
Revolution  did  not  begin  as  a  fight  for  In- 
dependence but  as  a  struggle  In  defense  of 
rights  and  freedoms  guaranteed  to  the  colo- 
nists under  the  English  common  law.  It 
was  an  assertion  and  not  a  rejection  of  the 
English  way  of  life,  to  use  the  modem 
phrase.     Only  as  a  last  resort  and  owing  to 
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the  Intransigence  of  a  fooUsh  and  stubborn 
monarch  did  they  decide  to  take  the  road  of 
Independence  from  Britain  because  King 
George  III  left  them  no  choice.  After  the 
war  they  naturally  devised  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  themselves  which  would  pre- 
vent any  ruler  again  threatening  their 
rights.  At  the  same  time  they  carefully  and 
logically  preserved  the  conunon  law  in  de- 
fense of  which  they  had  started  the  Revo- 
lution. In  the  years  which  followed  this 
system  of  law  prevailed  over  all  others  that 
had  been  brought  to  the  continent.  It  was 
accepted  by  millions  of  newcomers  from  con- 
tinental Europe  who  had  had  no  experience 
of  It.  It  was  carried  across  the  continent 
by  the  pioneers  and  incorporated  In  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  your  State  and  of  other 
new  States  as  they  were  formed. 

The  final  result  is  that  whilst  we  have  dif- 
ferent systems  of  government,  different  po- 
litical Institutions — though  both  are  firmly 
based  on  the  democratic  principle — we  have 
a  remarkably  similar  system  of  law.  It  Is.  of 
course-,  easy  to  exaggerate  the  similarities 
and  overlook  the  differences  which  have 
grown  up  over  the  years.  There  is  no  real 
parallel  In  Britain  to  the  U.S  Supreme  Court 
or  to  the  way  in  which  Its  rulings  directly 
affect  the  way  of  life  of  your  citizens.  We 
abandoned  the  grand  Jury  system  30  years 
ago.  Many  of  your  Judges  are  elected;  ours 
are  all  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  practic- 
ing barristers  on  the  advice  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  himself  the  head  of  the  Judi- 
ciary regardless  of  political  considerations. 
We  make  distinctions  between  solicitors  and 
barristers  which  Americans  sometimes  regard 
as  slightly  archaic. 

But  basic  to  both  oiur  systems  are  certain 
concepts  which  reflect  the  age-old  attach- 
ment of  our  two  peoples  to  falrplay.  com- 
monsense,  and  honest  dealing  and  their  de- 
sire that  legal  systems  should  be  flexible  and 
adaptable  to  political  and  social  changes.  I 
hesitate  in  this  company  to  select  and  define 
these  concepts  but  I  will  name  four  because 
I  want  In  a  moment  to  compare  them  with 
the  basic  Communist  concepts.  These  are. 
first,  the  rule  that  anyone  however  important 
the  ofllce  he  holds  or  the  Institution  which 
he  represents,  must  answer  In  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  land  if  It  is  complained  that 
he  has  Infringed  the  rights  of  another;  sec- 
ond, that  Judges  must  be  Independent  of  the 
Government  or  Executive;  third,  that  the 
standard  of  the  conduct  of  the  law  should 
not  be  set  by  a  political  dogma  or  a  political 
party,  but  by  the  conscience  and  beliefs  of 
the  ordinary  reasonable  man  about  what  Is 
right  and  what  is  wrong;  and  fourth,  the 
concept  that  the  state  is  made  for  man  not 
man  for  the  state  which  results  in  a  deter- 
n'ination  to  Insure  that  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual human  being  are  safeguarded. 

COMMUNISM  AND  THB  LAW 

Meanwhile  since  1917  an  entirely  different 
system  of  law  has  been  developed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  which  rejects  these  concepts 
and  this  system  has  now.  of  course,  been  im- 
posed on  the  satellite  states  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Far  from  preserving  the  rights  of  the 
Individual,  this  system  openly  and  deliber- 
ately subordinates  the  rights  of  the  Individ- 
ual to  those  of  the  state  and  regards  the  law 
as  an  Instrument  of  the  dictatorship  of  a 
political  party  Interested  only  in  the  pre- 
serving of  the  existing  political  regime.  Let 
us  then  look  in  more  detail  at  this  system. 
This  Is  the  system  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  your  children  and  grandchil- 
dren will  enjoy — If  that  is  the  right  word. 

According  to  Lenin  and  and  Stalin,  the 
non-Communist  state  was  an  instrument  In 
the  hands  of  the  ruling  class  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  its  class  enemies.  Law  In  all  pre- 
Communlst  societies  was.  again  according  to 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  the  means  by  which  the 
ruling  class  kept  Itself  in  power  and  exploited 
the  rest  of  society.  With  the  establishment 
of  Communist  rule  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the 


purpose  of  the  new  Bolshevik  govemnu*- 
was  utterly  to  destroy  the  old  machln«V«; 
government  and  to  eradicate  all  the  rer*. 
and  traditions  of  the  old  society.  Lenin  iS 
SUlln  realized  how  desperate  a  struMi-  t?I. 
involved,  and  they  stated  clearly  ^<j  ^ 
equivocally  that  their  own  acUons  In  tS^ 
struggle  would  be  based  on  force  and  wmiu 
be  unrestricted  by  law.  True,  they  laJJ!! 
laws  and  ukases  and  edicts  and  decrees  a^ 
regulations.  But  under  Lenin  and  StaUn 
the  essence  of  the  concept  of  the  dictator 
ship  of  the  proletariat  was  that  It  waa  I 
radical  and  Implacable  revolutionary  ri.l 
struggle,  and  so-called  law  would  b«  x^ 
on  one  side  and  specifically  against  the  oi^ 
side  in  this  struggle.  ^^ 

The  whole  world  now  knows  to  what 
abysmal  depths  of  injustice  this  system  l«i 
The  arbitrary  and  morbid  despotism  oi 
Stalin  was  one  aspect  of  thU.  Anothw 
aspect  was  presented  by  the  false  denuncls- 
tlons,  the  unfounded  accusations,  the  con- 
cocted "evidence,"  the  travesties  of  trlau 
the  indefensible  sentences,  the  execuUooi 
and  deportations  of  millions  of  innocent  vic- 
tims. Yet  a  third  aspect  is  presented  by  the 
sickening  sophistry  of  the  arguments  b* 
which  Vyshlnsky.  the  prosecutor  in  ths 
great  purge  trials,  sought  to  give  a  spurtow 
appearance  of  legality  to  the  calculated  In- 
tlmidatlon  of  Stalin's  rtile. 

Now  some  of  this  has  changed.    Stalin  aiM 
Vyshlnsky  are  disavowed;  most  of  the  con- 
centration camps  have  been  closed,  and  tlMtr 
surviving  Inmates  freed;   many  of  the  dead 
have    been    rehabilitated.      The    old,    clear 
harsh  objective  of  using  law  as  the  servant 
of  the  state  has  been  abandoned,  and  noth- 
ing of  comparable  clarity  has  yet  come  to 
take  its  place.     The  new  textbooks,  lackint 
precise  guidance  from  the  top  are  vague  and 
fuzzy.     The  new   program  of   the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  claims  that 
the  period  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  now  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Sovlst 
Union  has  now  become  a  state  of  the  wbolt 
people.     According    to    the    same    program, 
the  role  of  the  police  in  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  is  to  dwindle,  and  the  role  of 
people  themselves  is  to  Increase.    The  pr«« 
assures  the  people  that  things  have  changsd 
radically  for  the  better.    And  on  balance  w 
they  have,  to  some  extent,  since  Stalin  died. 
Yet  every  now  and  then  one  reads  of  inci- 
dents which  throw  a  sudden  and  shockinc 
light  on  what  a  dreadful  legacy  the  Stalinist 
conception    of   law   has   left   to  the  Sovlst 
Union.     Let  us  look  at  one  of  these  in  de- 
tail.    A  few  weeks  ago.  in  the  Soviet  satlrtcsl 
magazine   Krokodll.    there   was   a   full-psft 
story  about  the  Illegal  arrest  and  attempted 
deportation  of  an  elderly  grandmother.    Her 
daughter  had  to  be  away  from  home  for  s 
few  days,  and  the  grandmother  was  cooking 
lunch  for  her  grandson,  a  schoolboy.    Stat 
went  out  to  buy  some  tomatoes,  and  did  not 
come   back.     She  bad   been  stopped  on  the 
street  by  a  policeman,  who  said  that  she 
had   been   denounced    as   a  "parasite,"  and 
after  a  sxmmiary  hearing,  in  which  all  the 
"evidence"  against  her  was  accepted  as  true, 
and   in   which  she  was  not  allowed  to  caU 
witnesses  In  her  own  defense,  she  was  taken 
down  to  the  railway  station  to  await  ds- 
portotlon.    The  following  day  the  daughter 
retiu-ned  home,  to  find  her  son  unfed  and 
uncared  for,  and  her  mother  missing.    She 
went  to  the  police  station,  where  she  wsa 
told  that  her  mother  had  been  sentenced  to 
deportation,  and  that  she  herself  would  have 
to  watch  her  step,  as  there  were  adverse  re- 
ports on  her  too.     Fortunately  the  daughter 
was  not  intimidated.     She  appealed  to  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Moscow  province 
and   got  the  case  reviewed.     It  transpired 
that    the    accusations    against    the    grand- 
mother had  been  put  forward,  for  reasons  of 
personal  animosity,  by  the  deputy  director 
of  a  local  factory,  whose  word  bad  been  ac- 
cepted on  the  grounds  that  "he  was  not  the 
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wind  of  man  to  tell  Urn."  And  o«  his  say-so 
•IM  «kl  woman  had  bMA  •oDdenuMd  to  de- 
^fgXtUoa  to  8lb«rt«.  without  ever  b«lng  al- 
lawtd  to  go  home  to  p«ck  some  warm  doth- 
tng  And  that  In  the  allegedly  reformed 
BussU  of  Mr.  Khruahchev. 

The  moral  drawn  by  the  Commimlst 
BiagaaiiM  was  that  times  have  changed,  and 
that  th«  procedures  of  Soviet  Joatloe  eoold 
DO  longer  be  used  to  pay  off  persoxial  scores. 
But  the  simple  moral  I  would  draw  Is  that, 
in  a  country  where  the  English  common  law 
Is  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  Individual, 
»uch  Incidents  simply  do  not  occxu";  whereas. 
In  countries  which  have  lived  under  Com- 
munist law,  the  Individual  may  find  him- 
self unexpectedly  ezpoaed  to  risks  of  this 
kind  long  after  the  processes  of  reform  are 
tum>osed  to  have  been  completed. 
BCONOMXc  orran—a 

Then  there  Is  the  role  now  played  in  Com- 
munist law  by  so-called  economic  offenses, 
some  of  which  were  In  1961  and  1962  made 
punishable  by  death,  lliere  have  always 
ttten  articles  concerning  economic  offenses 
In  the  various  criminal  codes  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  last  major  overhaul  took  place 
on  Christmas  Day  1958.  The  list  of  counter- 
revolutionary crinaes  which  had  made  the 
previous  criminal  codes  so  pernicious  waa 
cut  down  to  practically  nothing:  but  eco- 
nomic offenses  were  dealt  with  in  consider- 
able detail.  Now  for  some  grave  economic 
offenses — large  scale  bribery  and  corruption 
being  one,  large  scale  embezzlement  an- 
other— the  death  penalty  can  be  and  Is  im- 
posed. The  number  of  death  sentences  for 
economic  offenses  so  far  announced  In  the 
Soviet  press  is  already  approaching  200 
and.  of  course,  there  may  be  many 
more  of  which  we  hear  nothing.  Tlie  propor- 
tion of  Jews  amongst  those  sentenced  to 
death  la  higher  than  the  proportion  of  Jews 
In  the  total  population;  but  quite  a  number 
of  fairly  highly  placed  officials  who  are  not 
Jews  have  also  been  shot.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  opportunities  for  making  money 
"on  the  left."  as  they  say  In  Russia,  are  so 
great,  and  the  difficulty  of  living  comfortably 
If  you  are  honest  is  so  formidable,  that  cor- 
ruption has  become  all-pervading.  Some  of 
those  sentenced  would,  no  doubt,  be  regarded 
in  the  West  as  fulfilling  a  genuine  economic 
need — that  Is  to  say  they  are  people  who  go 
In  for  private  enterprise  without  corrviption. 
Some  are  victimized  as  scapegoats  for  the 
failure  of  the  system.  But  most  of  those 
sentenced  seem,  from  the  charges,  to  be 
crooks  who  would  be  charged  In  a  free 
country.  Whether  they  were  forced  into 
crime  by  the  Soviet  economic  system  Itself 
is  another  question,  but  the  harshness  of 
the  punUhment  Imposed  Is,  I  think,  signifi- 
cant. We  have  here  the  spectacle  of  a 
regime  which  claims  to  be  the  champion  of 
progressive  forces  In  the  world  resorting  to 
capital  punishment  on  an  increasing  scale 
and  for  crimes  not  so  punishable  In  civilized 
countries  for  a  century  or  more.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Soviet  Union  is  marching  reso- 
lutely back  into  the  Middle  Ages.  It  U  an 
Interesting  conunentary  on  the  state  of 
affairs  In  the  economy  when  the  Russians 
have  to  resort  to  such  brutal  and  archaic 
practices  in  order  to  deter  their  countrymen 
from  economic  crimes. 

ThU  then  U  the  system  of  law  which  the 
Communists  seek  to  Impose  upon  the  world. 
I  think  it  is  worthwhile  examining  it  objec- 
tively and  In  detail  from  time  to  time. 
Throughout  history  rival  and  competing  na- 
tions have  lauded  their  own  systems  of  law 
and  accused  each  other  of  tyranny.  Injustice, 
and  repression,  not  always  with  Justification. 
We  should  not  maks  such  charges  about 
Cnmmunlst  Sutes  without  making  cerUln 
that  we  can  document  them. 

In  both  our  countries  we  acknowledge  that 
there  are  sometimes  imperfections  in  the 
working  of  our  legal  systems  and  that  the 
preservation  of  our  liberties  requires  eternal 


TlgUanes  vltbln  tbs  boan<tariss  of  our  own 
sountrles  ss  wsU  as  in  dsfenss  against  svU 
eztsmal  Influsnoss.  Neither  Britain  nor  ths 
United  States  seeks  to  interfere  with  ths 
legal  systems  of  other  countries  or  to  impose 
the  Anglo-Araerfcan  ideas  of  freedom  and 
law  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  Ws  know 
that  there  are  other  systsms  o€  law  in  which 
frsedom  can  flourish.  Tbere  Is  the  Roman 
Law  which  forms  the  basis  of  law  in  a  large 
part  of  Western  Europe.  There  Is  the  Sacred 
Law  of  Islam  in  ths  Mohammedan  world. 

The  common  law  of  EIngland  has,  however, 
shown  a  remarkable  capacity  for  growth  in 
other  lands  than  ours  and  even  amongst 
races  and  cultures  very  different  from  ours. 
British  settlers,  of  course,  took  the  common 
law,  English  statutes,  and  British  conceptions 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual  with  them 
not  only  to  North  America  but  to  Africa. 
Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  tlie  Provinces  of 
Canada  with  the  exception  of  Quebec  where 
the  civil  law  of  France  has  been  retained. 
The  self-governing  members  of  the  Com- 
monwealth thus  became  additional  centers 
of  separate  growth  of  the  common  law.  This 
system  of  law  has  also  made  great  contribu- 
tions toward  the  development  of  the  legal 
systems  of  countries  like  India,  Pakistan, 
and  others  in  West  Africa. 

In  this  way  English  law  has  played  and 
can  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  new  and  emerging  nations 
provided  that  they  are  permitted  to  build 
free  societies  without  t>eing  subjected  to  ex- 
ternal political  pressures  and  subversion. 
No  nation  In  history  has  ever  freely  voted  a 
Communist  regime  into  power,  and  we  need 
not  fear  that  these  peoples  will  voluntarily 
choose  the  Communist  system  of  law  or  the 
Communist  way  of  life  If  they  are  permitted 
to  retain  a  free  choice.  The  retention  of 
the  right  to  make  such  a  choice  requires  the 
maintenance  of  political  and  economic  sta- 
bility. 

That  stability  itself  is  a  practical  neces- 
sity for  freedom.  There  Is  a  world  of  wis- 
dom in  Sir  Lewis  Namler's  unsentimental, 
commonsense  description  of  liberty  as  the 
"fruit  of  slow  growth  In  a  stable  society." 
Conversely  he  might  have  added  that  re- 
pression was  the  fruit  of  rapid  change  in  an 
unstable  society.  We  may  fight  wars  to  de- 
fend our  liberties  from  external  threat  or 
engage  In  revolutions  to  throw  off  Internal 
dictatorship  but  when  the  war  Is  won  or 
the  revolution  over,  the  real  task  of  building 
free  Institutions  begins.  We  defended  our 
liberties  in  World  War  II  against  one  form 
of  dictatorship  but  when  it  was  over,  the 
Eastern  half  of  Europe  succumbed  to  another 
and  it  needed  the  stabilizing  infiuence  of 
the  Marshall  plan  and  NATO  to  prevent  the 
Western  half  from  succumbing  too. 

That  is  why  today  we  are  both  endeavoring 
through  similar  foreign  aid  and  Investment 
programs  to  promote  and  maintain  stability 
in  Latin  America  and  in  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  We  do  not  do  this  because 
we  want  to  bribe  them  to  be  on  our  side  in 
the  cold  war  or  because  we  are  willing  to  be 
blackmailed  by  them  to  be  on  their  side. 
The  kind  of  people  who  can  be  bribed  don't 
stay  tjrlbed.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
create  in  these  countries  the  kind  of  stable 
societies  In  which  free  Institutions  are  bound 
to  grow  naturally,  whether  under  our  sys- 
tem of  law  or  another  free  system. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  this.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  are  pouring  out  vast  propor- 
tions of  our  national  wealth  in  the  creation 
of  terrible  weapons  of  destruction  to  defend 
our  countries  from  attack  and  to  deter  any 
potential  aggressor.  This  is,  of  course,  nec- 
essary for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  pres- 
ent world  conditions  but  the  trouble  about 
these  new  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  U 
that  If  we  ever  had  to  use  them  not  only  the 
enemy  but  the  greater  part  of  human  civili- 
zation would  be  annihilated.    Therefore.  In 


the  great  global  struggle  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  in  which  w«  are  now  engaged 
military  foroe  can  only  play  a  limited  role. 
The  really  decisive  weapons  will  be  our  basle 
concepts  of  a  free  society,  of  Justice  and  free- 
dom under  the  rule  of  law,  and  our  ability  to 
convince  the  peoplea  of  the  world  Including 
ultimately  the  peoples  of  the  Communist 
world,  that  It  is  only  through  the  creation 
of  institutions  expressing  these  concepts, 
that  they  can  build  the  "good  society"  in 
which  their  highest  human  aspirations  can 
be  fulfilled. 

That  Is  why  in  the  words  of  a  new  but 
distinguished  citizen  of  Nebraska,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Winston  Chiuxhill.  speaking  In 
Fulton,  Mo.,  17  years  ago,  "We  must  never 
cease  to  proclaim  In  fearless  tones  the  great 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man, 
which  are  the  Joint  Inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  and  which,  through 
Magna  Carta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  habeas 
corpus,  trial  by  Jury,  and  the  English  Com- 
mon Law,  find  their  most  famous  expression 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing the  Omaha  luncheon,  the  Ambas- 
sador went  to  Lbicoln  to  address  our 
State  legislature  which  recently  had 
made  Sir  Winston  Churchill  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Nebraska.  At  this  session  I  had 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to  Lt.  Gov. 
Dwlght  Bumey,  the  president  of  our  uni- 
cameral legislature,  one  of  the  pens  used 
by  President  Kennedy  in  signing  the  doc- 
ument proclaiming  honorary  U.S.  citi- 
zenship for  Sir  Winston  Just  3  weeks  ago. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  [>ersonally 
present  on  that  historic  occasion  on  the 
White  House  lawn. 

Accompanying  Sir  David  to  Nebraska 
was  the  charming  Lady  Ormd»y  Gore. 
She  was  introduced  to  the  legislature  by 
Senator  Pern  Hubbard  Orme,  the  only 
woman  member  of  our  legislature. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  before  the  legislature 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remai  ks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks   bt  H.M.   AMBAssAOom.   thk   Right 
Honorable     Sm      David     Ormsbt     Gore. 

K  CM  O..  TO  THE  LeGISLATXTRE  OF  THE  STATE 

or  Nebraska  on  Wednesday.  Mat  1,  1963 
It  Is  a  high  privilege  and  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  appear  before  the  legislature  of 
the  great  State  of  Nebraska.  I  am  consclo\is 
that  in  honoring  me  in  this  way.  you  are 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  country  which  I  ara 
proud  to  represent  here  in  the  United  SUtes 
It  is  also  a  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
a  brief  part  In  some  of  your  proceedings 
because  I  was  for  more  than  11  years  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  sister  legislature,  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  Though  some  of  our  consti- 
tutional forms  differ.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were 
to  stay  here  a  short  time  I  should  find  much 
to  remind  me  of  my  life  in  Westminster  and 
that  I  should  soon  feel  very  much  at  home. 
My  purpose  in  coming  to  the  State  capltol 
today  is  to  convey  to  you  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  of  my  countrymen  for  a  his- 
toric enactment  by  this  legislature,  in  par- 
ticular I  have  come  to  tell  you  how  deeply 
one  of  the  greatest  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  appreciated  the  measure  which 
was  passed  by  you  last  February  granting 
him  "full  citizenship  In  the  great  State  of 
Nebraska,  with  all  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto."  I  was  pre«ent  3  weeks 
ago.  on  April  9  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  formally  proclaimed  Sir  Win- 
ston- Churchill  on  honorary  American  citi- 
zen.i  It  was  a  moving  ceremony  in  the  garden 
of  the  White  Hotjse  attended  by  members  of 
the  Cabinet,    the   Supreme   Court,  and    the 
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Oongreas  of  the  United  States  and  a  number 
of  oM  wartime  oomradee  of  Sir  Winston. 
In  addition  there  were  Sir  Winston's  son, 
Rand<4ph,  and  his  grandson.  Winston 
Churchill.  Mr.  Randolph  Churchill  read  to 
us,  and  through  television  and  radio  to  the 
world,  a  letter  from  Sir  Winston  to  the  Presi- 
dent couched  in  eloquent  phrases  which 
brought  back  nostalgic  memories  to  the  many 
of  his  old  colleagues  present. 

My  thoughts  turned  to  this  legislature, 
when  Sir  Winston  at  the  outset  said  how  sen- 
sible he  was  of  the  "warmhearted  action  of 
the  Individual  States  who  accorded  him  the 
great  compliment  of  their  own — honorary — 
citizenship  as  a  prelude  to  this  act  of  Con- 
gress." 

There  was  a  very  Important  reason  for 
this  reference  which  I  shall  explain.  As  you 
know,  the  proposal  to  make  Sir  Winston  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  United  States  was 
first  put  forward  6  years  ago.  In  1958.  At 
first  he  said  that  he  would  have  to  decline 
it.  He  pointed  out  that  he  was  already  half 
American  by  blood  and  that  he  would  prefer 
to  leave  the  matter  thus.  And  there  It  rest- 
ed until  a  few  months  ago  when  It  was  re- 
vived In  the  U.S.  Congress.  Then,  after  the 
Initiative  by  Nebraska  and  some  other  States 
In  formally  granting  blm  citizenship,  a  new 
approach  was  made  to  Sir  Winston.  This 
time  he  replied  that  your  action  bad  radi- 
cally changed  the  situation  from  what  it 
was  in  1968  and  that  be  would  be  delighted 
to  receive  the  bonorary  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  although  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  come  to  the  United  States  for 
the  ceremonies.  Thus  yoiu*  action  was  an 
important  factor  which  cleared  the  way  for 
this  unprecedented  tribute  to  Sir  Winston. 

For  both  our  peoples  he  is  a  living  sjrmbol 
of  unity  and  friendship  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  i>art  they  have 
played  and  are  playing  in  the  defense  and 
promotion  of  freMom  In  war  and  now  In 
peace.  The  gesture  of  making  him  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  fired  the  Imagination  of  the 
world.  That  is  why  I  have  come  today,  to 
thank  you  for  a  truly  noble  and  alTectionate 
act  by  this  legislature. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  18  years 
ago,  a  valiant  people  became  subjugated 
to  the  aggressive,  ruthless  forces  of  So- 
viet Russia.  These  were  the  Rumanians, 
a  sturdy,  hard-working,  freedom-loving 
people;  in  that  respect,  much  like 
Americans. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the 
frustration  we  would  feel  should  des- 
potism from  a  foreign  land  absolutely 
prohibit  any  notice  of  the  date  or  cele- 
bration on  the  Fourth  of  July.  Such  a 
situation  is  practically  unthinkable. 

Tet  each  May  10  since  their  infamous 
enslavement  by  the  Communists,  Ruma- 
nians have  been  subjected  to  Just  this 
treatment.  It  is  on  May  10  that  Ruma- 
nians, wherever  they  may  be,  feel  that 
special  surge  of  patriotism  that  Ameri- 
cans feel  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

It  was  on  this  day  in  1877  that  Ru- 
mania severed  the  last  link  which  had 
bound  her  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  for 
so  many  decades.  This  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  perpetual  dream.  Because 
their  liberty  had  been  won,  because  so 
much  of  each  Rumanian  had  gone  into 
the  fight  for  freedom.  Rumanians  mold- 
ed a  special  place  in  their  hearts  for  the 
10th  of  May. 

Not  even  an  18 -year  period  of  cruel  op- 
pression could  break  the  attachment  of 


who  cannot  openly  celebrate  are  think 
ing  special   thoughts  and  are  silently 
communicating  their  burning  desire  to 
once  again  be  free.    For  today  is  Ruma- 
nian Independence  Day. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  we  join 
Rumanians  and  Rumanian  descendants 
throughout  the  world  in  celebrating  their 
national  holiday,  and  that  we  feel  espe- 
cially thankful  that  we  can  do  so  openly. 


these  people  to  their  day  of  national  cele-  consumers.  The  public  interest  to  Im 
bratlon.  Even  as  we  meet,  the  people  served  by  FPC  control  of  REA  flnaneMi 
ozhrt  /M»n««f  «T««w  ^^\^*«^*M.  .»>  fhi,.w-     systems  is.  therefore,  small  even^JSl 

ing  such  control  to  be   in   the  puwJ 
Interest. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  does  not  in. 
elude  authority  for  FPC  to  regulate  orl 
ganizatlons  which  sell  only  to  monberr 
The  Congress,  in  enacting  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act.  which  came  after  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  never  once  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  cooperatives  being  regu 
lated  by  the  FPC.  In  fact,  the  concept 
of  Congress  setting  up  the  REA  Admin- 
istrator to  supervise  loans  under  the  act 
and  then  requiring  the  borrowers,  after 
they  had  obtained  a  loan  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  seek  FPC  approval  Juat 
does  not  make  sense.  It  does  not  make 
sense  because  it  was  never  intended  ta 
be. 

FPC,  until  now,  has  never  asserted 
jurisdiction  over  electric  cooperative! 
and.  Congress  has.  on  at  least  one  oc- 
casion, involving  the  urgent  defldeney 
appropriations  bill  of  1946.  defeated  by  a 
record  vote  of  the  Senate  a  proposal  to 
place  REA  cooperatives  under  FPC  jurb- 
diction.  Biliii  to  confer  such  jurisdiction 
on  FPC  have  been  repeatedly  introduced 
and  have  repeatedly  died.  It  appean 
clear,  therefore,  that  even  those  who  Ad- 
vocate such  jurisdiction  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  it  does  not  exist  under  pres- 
ent law. 

REA -financed  systems  do  not  hold 
themselves  out  to  serve  the  public,  nor 
are  they  generally  required  to  serve  the 
public.  A  private  business  cannot  be 
converted  into  a  pi  blic  utility  by  merely 
calling  it  such. 

REA  systems  are  not  public  utilitiet. 
and,  in  my  opinion  not  subject  to  FPC 
jurisdiction.  There  is  no  purpose  to  be 
served  by  allowing  FPC  to  second -guest 
the  REA  Administrator  and  by  subject- 
ing RE^  financed  systems  to  the  delay 
inherent  In  FPC  proceedings  and  Judicial 
appeals  from  such  proceedings. 
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ELECTRIC  CCK)PERATIVES  NOT  SUB- 
JECT TO  FPC  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  attempt- 
ing to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  include 
REA  financed  electric  cooperatives. 

Senators  wlU  recall  that  the  Federal 
Power  Act  of  1935  was  included  in  the 
same  bill  which  contained  the  Public 
utility  Holding  Company  Act.  The  pur- 
ix>se  of  the  entire  bill  was  to  avoid  re- 
currence of  certain  problems  which 
arose  In  the  electric  utility  business 
which  was  then  dominated  by  eastern 
based  holding  companies.  The  Federal 
Power  Act  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  this  fact. 

The  purpose  of  the  entire  act  was  to 
govern  and  balance  the  conflicting  in- 
terests inherent  in  the  investor-owned 
type  utility;  where  there  is  substantial 
diversity  of  interest  between  owner  and 
consumer.  It  was  to  protect  the  public 
interest  that  FPC  was  and  is  charged 
with  responsibility  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  "energy  for  ultimate  distribution  to 
the  public."  under  section  201(a)  of  the 
act.  There  was  no  Intent  whatsoever 
to  confer  on  FPC  carte  blanche  authority 
to  control  the  operation  of  consumer 
owned  membership  organizations. 

In  a  cooperative  there  is  no  diversity 
of  interest  between  owner  and  consumer. 
Consumers  and  owners  have  a  imity  of 
interest  and  control.  If  rates  are  too 
high  the  surplus  which  accumulates  is 
returned  to  the  member  consumers.  It 
has  been  aptly  put  that  in  a  cooperative 
"aU  seU  to  each."  In  addition,  the  REA 
Adnainistrator  has  full  authority  and 
legal  responsibility,  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936.  to  assert  and 
exercise  whatever  control  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  systems  for  which  he 
loans  funds  operate  in  the  public  in- 
terest. There  is  no  need  and  no  basis 
for  Federal  Power  Commission  regula- 
tion of  electric  cooperatives. 

The  resources  of  the  FPC  and  its  staff 
are  already  loaded  to  the  extent  that 
there  exists  a  backlog  of  23  area  gas 
rate  proceedings,  involving  major  sup- 
pliers, the  disposition  of  each  of  which 
could  take  from  4  to  14  years,  by  the 
Commission's  own  estimates.  In  addi- 
tion, matters  relating  to  the  rate  sched- 
ules, accounting  practices  and  licensed 
project  applications  of  major  electric 
utility  companies  are  under  scrutiny  by 

FPC. 

By  contrast,  the  REA  financed  electric 
syst&aaa  are  so  small  that  all  of  them  to- 
gether own  less  than  1  percent  of  the  in- 
stalled generating  capacity  of  the  United 
Stat^  and  serve  less  than  8  percent  of  all 


ALASKA   REVERSED  BY  FEDERAL 
MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Alaska  were  rudely 
shocked  day  before  yesterday  when  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  reversed 
an  earlier  decision  of  a  Commission  ex- 
aminer and  in  so  doing  upheld  the  19S9 
10  percent  rate  increase  in  regard  to  one 
Alaska  water  carrier  and  remanded  the 
case  for  the  taking  of  further  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  several  other  carriers.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  in  Alaska,  anyone 
who  has  followed  this  action,  including 
myself,  suspected  that  the  Commission 
would  turn  its  back  on  the  position  taken 
by  its  own  hearing  counsel  and  Commis- 
sion examiner  who  had  so  intimately  and 
exhaustively  considered  this  case.  After 
approximately  31-2  years,  we  did  not 
expect  that  in  one  instance  an  increase 
would  be  allowed  and  the  remainder  d 
the  case  would  be  returned  for  further 
evidence. 

The  rate  increase  was  initially  filed  in 
£>ecember  1959,  and  the  then  Federal 
Maritime  Board  allowed  the  rates  to  be- 
come effective  without  even  a  suspen- 


sion yet  over  the  dismayed  protest  of 
»11  Alaskans,  again  including  myself. 
IXulng  the  foUowlng  2  years  and  4 
months,  extensive  and  expensive  hear- 
ings were  conducted.  The  hearing 
counsels,  who  are  employed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  represent  the  public  interest 
as  they  independently  see  It,  joined  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  argued  against 
granting  the  proposed  rate  increases. 
Later  the  Commission  examiner  wrote  an 
extensive  and  clear  decision  in  general 
following  the  position  of  the  State  and 
hearing  counsel  in  holding  the  rates 
were  in  violation  of  law.  at  least  as  far 
as  the  future  was  concerned.  We  in 
Alaska,  and  in  fact  all  offshore  areas, 
were  hopeful. 

In  the  face  of  strong  industry  opposi- 
tion. Congress  had.  only  a  few  months 
before  the  examiner's  decision,  accepted 
the  President's  reorganization  plan 
which  created  the  new  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  and  transferred  all  promo- 
tion functions  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  This  was  to  strengthen  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Commission. 
To  say  this  was  needed  is  to  understate 
grossly  the  conclusion  reached  by  exten- 
sive congressional  hearings  regarding  the 
old  Board.  This  was  imperative.  I  un- 
derstand that  during  the  entire  history 
of  the  old  Board,  no  water  carrier  had 
ever,  according  to  Board  decisions,  re- 
quested a  general  rate  increase  that  was 
investigated  and  found  unreasonable. 
This  despite  the  fact  that  most  offshore 
trades  then  were  monopolistically  domi- 
nated by  smgle  carriers  in  each  trade  and 
repeated  protests  were  filed  by  the  pub- 
lic. To  hold  consistently  that  no  pro- 
posed rate  increase  was  unreasonable  was 
more  than  disturbing:  it  did  discredit 
to  the  imagination  of  a  monopolist. 

The  old  Federal  Maritime  Board  was 
abolished.  The  new  five-member  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  was  created. 
Many  of  us  thought  we  were  on  our  way, 
and  the  April  1962.  examiner's  report  in 
the  Alaska  case  gave  lift  to  our  hopes. 

The  May  6  decision  by  the  Commission 
dashed  these  ho[>es.  The  repwrt  indi- 
cates that  the  Commission  did  not  re- 
strict its  consideration  to  the  years  1958. 
1959,  and  1960,  which  represented  the 
period  of  time  for  which  evidence  was 
properly  submitted  and  subjected  to  ex- 
amination. Forecasts  based  on  un- 
weighted generalities  gathered  beyond 
the  record  were  part  of  the  basis  of  over- 
turning the  examiner's  decision.  But  the 
equally  surprising  turn  was  the  order  to 
remand  a  part  of  the  case  for  further 
evidence  because  the  other  carriers  had 
not  fully  afforded  themselves  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  their  burden  of  proof. 

Careful  thought  must  now  be  given, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  what  steps  the  State 
should  next  take  in  Its  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  public  in  Alaska.  The  high 
freight  rates  which  we  have  experienced 
have  tended  not  only  to  increase  the  cost 
of  living  in  Alaska  but  have  placed  the 
State  in  a  disadvantageous  position  in 
developing  and  marketing  Its  resources. 
Alaska  suffered  long  under  this  condi- 
tion as  a  territory;  the  Commission's  ac- 
tion day  before  yesterday  suggests  that 
we  have  yet  to  find  relief  through  Fed- 
eral regulation. 


"MARINE  HIGHWAY"  LINKS  ALASKA 
CITIES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  Alas- 
ka's "marine  highway"  is  now  serving 
the  southeastern  part  of  our  State.  The 
first  of  three  new  ferry  boats  is  in  oper- 
ation carrying  passengers  and  vehicles 
between  Prince  Rupert.  British  Colum- 
bia, Ketchikan.  Wrangell,  Petersburg, 
Sitka,  Juneau,  Haines,  and  Skagway  on 
regular  schedule. 

There  are  no  railroads  in  this  part 
of  the  State;  there  are  no  highways. 
Until  now  these  Alaska  cities  were  de- 
pendent upon  air  or  Irregular  ship- 
ping service.  Our  new  "marine  high- 
way" ferry  service  will  serve  to  link 
these  cities  in  a  growing  exchange  of 
goods  and  passengers  and  will  act  as 
healthy  stimulus  to  our  tourist  industry. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  an  excel- 
lent article  describing  Alaska's  ferry 
system,   written  by  Ray  Schrick,  and 

published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
May  7,  1963,  may  t>e  printed  in.  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaska   Gets   Into   Ferky    Business.   Links 
Towns  on  Isolated  Panhandle 

(By  Ray  Sclirick) 

Prince  Rctpert,  British  Coluicbla. — After 
nearly  a  I.OOO-mlle  bicycle  ride  from  Seattle, 
22-year-old  Lewis  Nelson  recently  pedaled 
aboard  a  ferryboat  here  en  route  to  an 
Alaska  vacation. 

Aboard  the  name  comfortable.  500-passen- 
ger  vessel,  Banker  Prank  T.  Calvin  and  his 
wife  parked  the  new  Chevrolet  they  had 
purchased  in  Seattle  for  the  trip  home  to 
Sitka,  In  southeast  Alaska. 

Neither  Mr.  Nelson  nor  the  Calvlns  would 
have  been  able  to  make  this  voyage  before 
Feb.  1  when  the  SUte  of  Alaska  Inaugurated 
Its  ferry  line  between  Prince  Rupert  and 
seven  cities  In  southeast  Alaslca.  They  are 
among  several  thousand  tourists  and  Alas- 
kans who  already  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  year-roimd  service  to  the  49th  State's 
relatively  laolated  panhandle.  And  officials 
Agure  that  traffic  will  climb  sharply  with  the 
onset  of  warm  weather. 

To  accommodate  this  hoped-for  Influx, 
two  more  vessels  are  scheduled  to  Join  the 
ferry  Malaapina  on  the  line — one  next  week 
and  the  other  In  June.  It's  planned  that 
each  of  the  three  ferries  will  make  two 
round  trips  a  week  between  Prince  Rupert 
and  Skagway,  the  line's  Alaskan  terminus, 
490  miles  to  the  north. 

Their  route  follows  the  Inland  passage 
that  runs  between  the  mountain-ringed 
flords  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  thoxisands 
of  Islands  that  break  the  ocean's  waves. 
The  ferry  line  is  helping  unify  an  elongated 
area,  about  the  size  of  Maine,  where  the 
lack  of  connecting  rail  lines  and  highways 
has  forced  35.000  residents  to  depend  mainly 
on  airplanes  for   travel  between  cities. 

ICAaiNK    HIGHWAY 

The  State-owned  system  was  financed  by 
a  $16  million  general  obligation  bond  Issue. 
"We  couldn't  dream  of  a  land  highway  In 
50  years  In  southeast  Alaska,"  says  Oov.  Wil- 
liam A.  Egan.  "It  would  cost  $400  million. 
For  $16  million  we  created  a  ferry  marine 
highway." 

"Alaskans  are  using  the  ferry  like  a  street- 
car," declares  Richard  Downing,  commis- 
sioner of  the  State  public  works  department. 
A  wedding  party  of  40  took  the  ferry  from 
Juneau,  the  State  capital,  to  Haines.  A 
Petersburg    lady    heard    spring    dresses    had 


arrived  in  Juneau,  so  she  ferried  136  miles 
north  to  look  them  over.  WrangeU  School 
seniors  took  an  excursion  nearly  300  miles 
to  Juneau.  And  the  National  Ouard  uses  the 
vessels  for  troop  movements. 

Officials  say  the  service  wUl  boost  tourism, 
too.  Morris  Ford,  head  of  the  Alaska  Travel 
Division,  says  his  agency  has  been  receiving 
about  750  tourist  queries  a  week  related  to 
the  ferry.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  199S's  tour- 
ist totals  may  top  1962  when  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair  helped  attract  about  128,000 
visitors  to  Alaska. 

The  ferry  service  is  featured  on  a  package 
trip  offered  by  Alaska  AlrUnes,  Inc.,  of  Seattle. 
"The  ferries  will  help  the  airlines,"  says 
Robert  Oiersdorf,  general  sales  manager  of 
Alaska  Airlines.  "Toutiste  taking  the  ferry 
cruise  can  be  Induced  to  fly  Into  the  in- 
terior of  the  State." 

MISS    ALASKA    RIDES    THE    FEKSY 

While  intended  prlmarUy  for  passengers 
and  their  autos,  the  ferries  also  carry  freight, 
provided  it  is  loaded  In  traUers  or  vans  that 
can  be  rolled  on  and  off  at  terminals.  "Miss 
Alaska,"  a  new  brand  of  bread  baked  here 
In  Prince  Rupert  by  Van's  Bakery,  Ltd.,  re- 
cently appeared  on  grocery  shelves  In  Ket- 
chikan, about  90  miles  away.  The  39-cent 
price  of  a  1  >  i  -pound  loaf  compares  favorably 
with  other  brands  in  Ketchikan.  Van's  Bak- 
ery ferries  1,000  to  2,000  loaves  a  week  into 
Ketchikan. 

Alaska  Carriers  Association,  Inc..  a  truck- 
ing group,  recently  published  rates  for  freight 
ferried  into  southeastern  Alaska  towns  in 
trailers.  In  some  cases  these  rates  are  lower 
than  charges  for  shipping  In  freight  by 
steamer  and  barge.  But  a  trucking  Industry 
spokesman  claims  lower  ferry  tariffs  on  trail- 
ers will  t>e  necessary  to  make  the  ferry  sys- 
tem generally  competitive  for  freight. 

Despite  the  advantages  of  the  ferry  service, 
some  Alaskans  take  a  dim  view  of  the  opera- 
tion because  of  Its  cost.  "The  boats  should 
be  named  after  elephants."  the  Ai^orage 
Times  suggested  in  an  editorial.  "Oire  could 
be  'White  Elephant'  and  the  other  could 
\}e  'White  Elephant,  Two.*  The  names  would 
then  conform  to  what  the  boats  are  going 
to  be  as  far  as  the  Alaskan  taxpayers  are 
concerned." 

In  an  advance  study  for  the  State,  W.  C. 
Oilman  &  Co..  a  New  York  consulting  firm, 
estimated  that  the  ferries  would  lose  nearly 
$2  million  in  the  first  3  years  before  breaking 
into  the  black.  But  PubUc  Works  Commis- 
sioner Downing  points  out  that  the  Mala- 
spina  brought  In  about  $50,000  m  Its  first  2 
months.  While  this  figure  was  below  the  es- 
timated $90.000-a-month  breakeven  point,  It 
was  above  the  Oilman  forecasts  for  a  winter 
operation,  Mr.  Downing  says. 

Says  Governor  Egan:  "It  would  cost  us  up 
to  $1  million  a  year  to  maintain  a  highway. 
We  will  use  the  equivalent  of  highway  main- 
tenance fvinds,  if  necessary  until  the  ferry 
pays  for  itself." 

Passengers  traveling  all  the  way  to  Skag- 
way from  Prince  Rupert  pay  $30.  A  berth 
in  a  stateroom  for  the  30-hour  trip  costs  an 
extra  $7.50.  The  Malaspina  has  only  1^  state- 
rooms with  28  berths  but  more  sleeping  ac- 
commodations will  l>e  Installed  next  ^year 
under  a  recent  $300,000  appropriation. 

Passengers  who  want  to  drive  Into  the 
Alaskan  interior  pay  $118  to  ferry  normal- 
size  autos  from  Prince  Rupert  to  Haines, 
where  a  road  leads  to  the  Alaskan  Highway. 
The  Malaspina  can  carry  109  autos. 

Some  choose  to  leave  their  cars  behind  In 
Prince  Rupert,  where  Lindsay's  Cartage  & 
Storage,  Ltd.,  reports  it  is  picking  up  busi- 
ness from  tourists  who  pay  $1.25  a  day  or 
»7  a  week  to  store  their  autos.  Prince  Ru- 
pert's Crest  Motor  Hotel,  Ltd..  also  antic- 
ipates more  customers  as  a  result  of  the 
ferry  service.  Under  a  $400,000  expansion 
program  the  motel  Is  adding  a  new  restau- 
rant and  bar  and  Increasing  the  number  of 
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lU  uniU  to  87  from  46.  "We're  a  happy 
geogra{dilc  accident,"  declares  WllUam  M\ir- 
ray.  pcMldent. 

PrLice  Rupert,  a  town  of  about  13,000,  can 
be  reached  hj  Canadian  National  Railway 
Co..  by  highway,  by  airplane  from  Vancouyer, 
BrltUh  Columbia,  and  by  water.  Northland 
Navigation  Co..  Ltd..  will  begin  service  May  31 
with  a  new  $3.5  million.  1 10-passenger,  45- 
car  vesael  on  a  3-day  run  from  Vancouver  to 
Prince  Rupert. 


A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcobo  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  the  very  able  and  well- 
known  columnist,  which  was  published 
on  May  6  in  a  large  number  of  news- 
papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  President  must  turn  against  every 
normal,  selflsh  impulse  and  return  to  his 
spoken  guarantees. 

It  was  on  these  that  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  our  Nation  and.  indeed,  of  our 
very  Uves. 

Many  of  the  guarantees  remain  unre- 
deemed In  both  the  foreign  policy  area  and 
economic  area.  But  a  start  Is  timely  regard- 
ing the  budget,  now  under  debate  in  Con- 
gress. 

Our  President  is  deliberately  demanding, 
promoting  and  fighting  for  an  unbalanced 
budget.  His  argiunents  supporting  this 
theory  are  currently  famous.  And  he  is 
swinging,  full-punch,  at  the  congressional 
resistance. 

Yet,  It  is  morally  and  intellectually  im- 
possible for  our  President  to  unsay  his  own 
guarantees: 

September  26,  1960:  "I  believe  in  the  bal- 
anced budget." 

October  7,  1960:  "I  said  last  week  I  be- 
lieved in  a  balanced  budget.  We  can  l>al- 
ance  the  budget  unless  we  have  a  national 
emergency  or  a  severe  depression." 

October  13,  1960:  "I  state  again  that  I  be- 
lieve in  a  balanced  budget  and  have  sup- 
ported that  concept  during  my  14  years  In 
Congress.  Here  Is  where  I  stand  and  I  Just 
want  to  have  It  on  the  public  record." 

October  27,  1960:  "Statements  have  been 
made  that  I  am  In  favor  of  unbalancing  the 
budget.  That  Is  wholly  wrong,  wholly  in 
error.  That  Is  not  my  view  and  I  think  It 
ought  to  be  stated  very  clearly  in  the  rec- 
ord." 

November  2,  1960:  "To  hold  down  the 
cost  of  living  we  must  strike  at  inflation  on 
all  fronts.  To  do  this  we  should  balance 
the  budget." 

November  7,  1960:  "I  believe  in  a  balanced 
budget." 

Additional    dates    could    go    on    and    on. 

Now,  this  conflict — 100  percent — between 
expressed  convictions  makes  It  Impossible 
to  know  what  Mr.  Kennedy  believes.  Does 
a  broken  conviction  give  strength  to  a  sec- 
ond conviction,  which  is  the  reverse?  Do 
two  broken  convictions  add  up  to  the  truth? 
Where  do  we  go  in  the  face  of  a  situation 
like  this? 

We  seek,  we  need,  we  must  have  guidance 
tronx  our  President.  Congress  seeks  guidance. 
In  fact,  the  whole  free  world  seeks  guidance 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  cannot  be  told  one  thing  on  Mondays. 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  another  thing 
on  Tuesdajrs,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 
Neither  can  the  world.  And  neither  can  this 
practice  be  permitted  among  responsible 
subordinates. 

When  TreasiUT  Secretary  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
sought  conflrmatlon  of  his  appointment 
before    the   Senate    Finance   Committee   he 


stated:  "Everything  we  do  depends  on  hav- 
ing a  sound  flscal  system."  He  called  a 
balanced  budget  "essential  for  national 
security."  Within  90  days  he  was  calling 
deficits  "not  a  cause  for  alarm."  And  to  this 
very  day  B*r.  Dillon  is  calling  the  continuing 
deficits  "entirely  appropriate." 

Name  this  performance  anything  you  wish, 
it  does  not  contain  convictions.  For  con- 
victions cannot  be  manufactured  to  suit  a 
moment,  a  purjKwe  or  a  person.  Convictions 
can  be  right.  They  can  be  wrong.  But  they 
have  to  be  convictions. 

A  great  storm  cloud  mounts  and  darkens, 
and  its  crimson  rim  reaches  out  to  suck 
down  the  sun.  The  whole,  round  earth 
watches  the  flre-flghtlng  monsters  of  the 
Kremlin,  wondering  where  trouble  will  come 
and  when. 

Instead  of  the  four  freedoms  we  have  the 
four  fears:  Pear  of  war.  fear  of  Inflation, 
fear  of  bankruptcy,  fear  of  defeat.  It  will 
take  much  careful  performance  and  a  great 
deal  of  personal  carrying  power  in  the  Pres- 
ident's great  name  to  carry  us  through  these. 

The  two  indispensable  ingredients — abso- 
lutely indispensable — are  convictions  and  In- 
tegrity. The  heart  these  can  sing  to  is  the 
heart  of  America  Eind  the  heart  of  the  free 
world. 

In  press  conferences,  on  TV,  In  all  media 
reaching  our  people,  if  the  President  has 
changed  his  mind  on  repeatedly  stated  fun- 
damentals we  need  to  be  told  this.  It  la  not 
enough,  and  certainly  not  permissible,  merely 
to  rely  on  the  public's  forgetfulness — as 
about  budget  convictions,  convictions  pro- 
hibiting the  Soviet  lodgement  In  Cuba,  etc. — 
and  then  break  off  on  a  completely  reverse 
course. 

If  credence  goes,  everything  goes.  Nothing 
is  so  costly  to  our  authority  in  the  world 
and.  therefore,  to  peace. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  PRESIDENT 
HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  that  all  our  colleagues  would 
Join  today  in  sending  our  most  sincere 
and  fondest  best  wishes  to  the  man  who, 
in  my  opinion,  has  done  more  to  design 
and  build  a  United  States  of  America 
that  today  has  the  self-assiu^  determi- 
nation, along  with  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  free  nations  of  the  world 
who  are  our  partners  in  peace,  that 
makes  our  Nation  today  the  free  world 
leader  and  gives  us  the  capability  to  ful- 
fill such  an  awesome  responsibility — our 
dedicated  friend,  and  my  fellow  Mis- 
sourian  Harry  S.  Tniman.  today  cele- 
brating his  79th  birthday. 

A  tradition  in  our  country — "Mr. 
America"  in  the  world — and  surely  a 
legend  in  the  history  of  the  future  to 
which  he  has  contributed  so  much — 
President  Truman  will.  I  am  sure,  spend 
this  day  as  he  has  spent  his  life — work- 
ing for  a  better  world  through  devotion 
to  God  and  to  his  fellow  man.  To  a 
man  such  as  Harry  Tnmian,  the  causes 
of  God  and  man  are  inseparable.  Free 
men  everywhere  are  united  in  the  pray- 
erful hope  that  President  Truman  will 
continue  to  serve  that  cause  for  many 
more  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
GORDON  R.  CLAPP 

Mr.  HIT  J..  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
shocked  to  learn  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Gordon  Clapp. 


May  s 

Gordon  Clapp  was  not  only  a  loyii 
and  devoted  friend,  but  he  was  one  or 
the  finest,  ablest,  and  most  dedicated 
public  servants  I  have  been  privlSed 
to  know  in  my  long  years  in  the  CongreS 

As  one  visits  the  Tennessee  Valley 
one  sees  on  all  sides  Gordon  Cli^J 
magnificent  contributions  to  the  Teiujet- 
see  Valley  Authority  and  one  beholda 
the  many  eloquent  evidences  of  the  bene, 
fits  and  the  blessings  that  his  labors, 
his  courage,  his  Inspiring  leadership  and 
his  faith  brought  to  the  people  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  pay  my  heart- 
felt tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gordon 
Clapp.  and  I  ask  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  two  richly 
deserved  tributes  from  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricow, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington   (O.C.)    Poet,  May  1 
1863) 

OoRoow  R.  Clapp 

Almost  all  of  Oordon  Clapp's  crowded, 
puroductlve  life  was  devoted  to  public  scrvlos 
in  the  areas  of  conservation  and  reaourc* 
development.  He  was  in  the  great  tradition 
of  the  American  pioneer — a  pursuer  of  hort- 
zons  and  an  opener  of  frontiers.  For  30 
years,  from  its  very  beginning  he  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  growth  of  the  1>nneiMt 
Valley  Authority,  the  last  8  of  them  u 
Its  chairman.  His  imagination  and  sail 
contributed  Invaluably  to  the  effectlveiMM 
of  that  beneflcient  agency  in  rein  vigors  ting, 
enriching  and  democratizing  a  great  region 
of  the  United  States.  When  he  left  the  TVA 
in  1964,  he  served  for  a  short  while  as  Dep- 
uty City  Administrator  of  New  Tork  and  then 
became  president  of  the  Development  and 
Resources  Corp.,  a  private  concern  with  wide 
interests  in  the  promotion  of  progress  in  far 
parts  of  the  earth. 

Gordon  Clapp  combined  the  best  qualitiea 
of  the  educator  and  the  entrepreneur.  Be 
was  a  man  of  learning  with  much  theoretical 
knowledge  who  had  at  the  same  time  a  knack 
for  getting  things  done.  He  believed  deep- 
ly in  the  best  values  of  democracy  and  ap- 
plied them  wherever  he  worked  so  that  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  Improved  race  relatlont, 
and  social  advancement  were  byproducts  at 
his  efforts  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment. His  untimely  death  at  57  Is  a  heavy 
loss  to  a  nation  which  has  grown  to  great- 
ness on  the  basis  of  just  such  qusllties  and 
capacities. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

May  1,19«3] 

DasAMEX  WrrH  a  Shovkl 

Gordon  B.  Clapp,  dead  now  at  67.  devoted 
over  a  third  of  his  good  and  useful  life  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He  began  work- 
ing there  In  1933,  when  It  was  one  of  the 
coming  wonders  of  the  world,  and  he  did  not 
leave  it  until  1954.  Indeed,  he  probably 
would  never  have  left  It  had  not  President 
Elsenhower,  In  keeping  with  the  more  or  lesi 
inexorable  laws  of  politics,  decided  to  name 
somebody  else  as  TVA's  chairman. 

This  was  something  that  Mr.  Clapp  never 
resented,  nor  had  he  any  reason  to.  As  far  as 
the  political  realities  went,  he  knew  what 
the  score  was.  and  he  took  it  for  granted. 
He  understood  the  need  for  high-echelon 
person  nti  changes  as  part  of  the  transition 
from  one  presidential  administration  to  an- 
other. Certainly  he  was  anything  but  s 
complainer  in  that  sense.  As  he  once  told  an 
Interviewer.  "When  a  public  servant  gets  a 
martyr  complex,  chances  are  he  has  been 
working  too  hard,  or  his  friends  have  been 
feeling  too  sorry  for  him." 
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Uz  Clapp  was  happily  free  of  any  such 
eotDBlex.  In  *H  "»  various  poaU  he  held  at 
TVA  he  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  one  of 
those  "dreaders  with  shovels"  who  converted 
the  Tennessee  River  Into  a  tool  that  gave  the 
MODle  "better  farms,  better  homes,  and 
betttf  living."  It  did  just  that,  and  his  role 
in  the  enterprise  was  big.  He  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  one  of  our  country's  fine 
public  servants. 


POSTCAREER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  to  go  on 
living  one  must  go  on  learning.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  problems  that  this  Nation 
faces  today  is  the  continuing  education 
of  those  who  must  keep  pace  with  prog- 
ress. Others  continue  their  education, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  the  pursuit  of 
"learning  for  learning's  sake." 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
April  28  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
education  for  those  outside  the  normal 
school  years.  As  a  former  professor,  I 
was  especially  pleased  to  note  the  for- 
mation of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Association,  made  up  of  retired,  or  semi- 
retired,  professors  and  distinguished  lay- 
men to  prx)vide  continued  use  of  our  in- 
tellectual resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  pilnted  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

ttlDCAUXK*     AND     POSTCAKEES     STUDY      ARK     EX- 
TENDBD  IN   TWO  PBOCKAMS 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechinger) 

"Lifelong  learning"  used  to  be  a  favorite 
bromide  in  the  exhortations  handed  down  by 
commencement  speakers.  Now,  it  has  sud- 
denly become  the  most  essential  ingredient 
of  the  educational  revolution.  Last  week, 
the  search  for  lifelong  learning  was  reflected 
in  news  about  two  entirely  different  stages 
of  modern  man's  effort  to  cope  with  a  world 
in  upheaval. 

The  first  was  a  historic  attempt  to  put  the 
brakes  on  the  menace  of  obsolescence  among 
those  trained  for  engineering  and  science. 
The  second  was  an  effort  to  give  intellectual 
content  to  the  lives  of  highly  educated  men 
and  women  who  are  being  pushed  Into  re- 
tirement at  an  ever  younger  age. 

Briefly,  these  were  the  events  which  dealt 
with  those  two  phases  of  lifelong  education: 

First,  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation  gave 
15  million  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  the  establishment  of  a  Center 
for  Advanced  Engineering  Study — the  first 
of  its  kind.  Its  purpoae  will  be  to  bring 
back  to  formal  study,  in  the  environment 
of  the  university,  men  who  are  already  ex- 
perienced practitioners  of  engineering — either 
In  industry  or  as  professors — to  let  them 
catch  up  with  the  sciences.  In  addition,  the 
center  will  be  concerned  with  a  third  cate- 
gory: the  engineering  Industry's  managers 
who  are  in  danger  of  losing  intellectual  con- 
tact with  the  exi>ert8  whom  they  are  sup- 
posed to  recruit,  assign  and  manage. 

Second,  yesterday,  a  group  of  eminent  re- 
tired teachers  from  American  universities 
and  schools,  together  with  eminent  retired 
leaders  In  the  professions  and  Industry,  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Association  to  Initiate  a  nationwide 
program  of  'learning  for  learning's  sake"  for 
the  large  and  restless  retired  segment  of  the 
population.  Chartered  by  the  New  Tork 
Board  of  Regents,  the  association — 381  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  Tork  16— will  be  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Kirtley  P.  Mather,  re- 
tired geologist  of  Harvard  University,  with 


Harry  A.  BuULs,  retired  board  chairman  of 
General  MUls,  assuming  the  chairmanship. 
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What  has  led  to  these  steps  of  lifelong 
learning? 

Midcareer  education:  The  demand  for  a 
way  to  halt  human  obsolescence  on  the  level 
of  the  most  highly  educated,  most  critically 
needed  manpower  was  first  catapulted  Into 
the  headlines  2  years  ago.  when  Princeton 
was  given  $35  million  by  a  small  group  of 
anonymous  donors  to  establish  a  special 
training  center  for  persons  in  the  public 
service. 

The  Sloan  grant  to  MIT  applies  the  same 
principle  to  engineering.  Dr.  Gordon  S. 
Brown,  who  Is  dean  of  the  MIT  school  of 
engineering,  admitted  that  word  has  gotten 
around  to  many  high  school  students  that 
some  of  the  most  able  experts  with  engineer- 
ing degrees — right  up  to  the  doctorate — are 
in  danger  of  being  outstripped  by  young  re- 
cruits within  10  years  of  graduation. 
.The  MIT-Sloan  project,  as  a  signpost  to 
the  future,  is  Intended  to  tell  young  people 
interested  In  engineering  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  them  to  retiu-n  periodically  to 
school.  In  the  future,  professional  careers 
will  be  weaving  their  way  in  and  out  of  prac- 
tical and  academic  environment. 

Dr.  Julius  A.  Stratton,  president  of  MIT, 
compared  the  process  to  the  chain  reaction 
in  fission:  the  professors  must  return  to 
mldcau-eer  training  because  they,  in  turn, 
must  set  off  the  vast  and  constant  educa- 
tional changes  with  which  undergraduates 
are  prepared  for  their  futxire  professions. 

INDUSTBT  EXPENSE 

By  the  same  token,  Industry  must  build 
Into  Its  budget  the  considerable  expense  of 
sending  highly  paid  experts  and  managers 
back  to  school  periodically  and  pay  not 
only  their  salaries  and  their  moving  expenses 
but  also  the  salaries  of  their  replacements. 
In  short,  it  may  In  the  future  be  almost  as 
costly  to  maintain  men  as  It  has  been  in 
the  past  to  maintain  machines. 

Perhaps  the  best  Indication  of  the  novelty 
of  the  concept  was  in  a  question  by  a  re- 
porter, "What  kind  of  degree  wUl  the  MIT 
center  offer?" 

The  idea  of  education  without  a  label 
might  go  against  the  grain  of  a  diploma- 
happy  age,  but  It  leads  directly  to  the  sec- 
ond, equally  status -divorced  move  toward 
true  education : 

Postcareer:  Dr.  Mather,  speaking  for  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Association  said  he 
was  confident  the  resources  of  men  and 
women  who  have  retired  from  business  and 
professional  careers  can  be  brought  together 
with  the  resources  of  "emeriti  professors  of 
universities  and  colleges  who  continue  to 
possess  intellectual  vigor  and  pedagogical 
skill." 

He  pointed  out  that  science,  engineering, 
and  machines  are  releasing  Americans  from 
routine  jobs  earlier  In  life  than  ever  be- 
fore. Yet.  science  also  offers  them  a  longer 
and  more  alert  old  age. 

LOCAI.    UfSTrrUTSS 

But  this  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
many  of  the  approximately  1,000  Americans 
who  every  day  reach  the  age  of  65. 

The  association  will  begin  its  postcareer 
education  with  a  series  of  pilot  projects  for 
communities  and  Industrial  companies.  It 
proposes  nationwide  local  insUtutes  which 
will  not  require  funds  for  permanent  cam- 
puses, dormitories  or  laboratories — or  even 
high  faculty  costs.  Using  the  retired  pro- 
fessors as  faculty,  the  Institutes  will  be 
planned  near  existing  colleges. 

Each  community  would  provide  the  fa- 
cilities, transportation  and  fees  for  the  fac- 
ulty during  sessions  scheduled  for  from  6 
to  14  weeks.  At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
fessors will  work  with  Industries  and  labor 
organizations     to     help     provide     refresher 


courses  for  executives  who  have  been  away 
from  college  for  a  generation  or  mcxe.  At 
that  point,  the  postcareer  and  midcareer 
movements  by  coincidence  and  pressure  of 
the  times,  appear  to  meet. 

The  first  of  the  institutes,  to  be  held  at 
Rensselaervllle,  N.T.,  from  July  8  to  August 
30,  will  deal  with  "Man  and  Sdenoe." 

"nie  two  steps  to  lifelong  education  ironi- 
cally come  at  the  very  moment  when 
elementary  and  high  schools  are  trying  to 
curb  dropouts  at  the  lowest  nuog  of  the 
ladder.  Possibly,  word  will  trickle  down 
that.  In  a  world  where  the  highly  educated 
never  finish  their  studies,  the  uneducated 
are  cutting  themselves  off  from  their  own 
tomorrow. 


STUDY  OF  INSECTICIDES  AND 
PESTICIDES 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
4,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Ribi- 
coffI  announced  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  to  launch  a  stud^  In 
the  field  of  the  use  of  Insecticides  and 
[>esticides. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee's  lead- 
ership in  this  field  and  wish  to  add  my 
concern  to  that  which  Is  growing  across 
the  Nation  as  a  result  of  people  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  widespread  uses  of  in- 
secticide and  pesticide  sprays  and  chem- 
icals and  the  undesirable  results  that 
often  occur  because  of  improper  use,  Im- 
pro[>er  application  which  can  lead  to 
dangerous  drift  of  aerial  sprays,  or  out- 
right improper  selection  of  chemicals  by 
uninformed  personnel. 

It  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  subcommittee  intends  to  hold 
extensive  hearings  in  the  near  future  on 
this  problem,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
problem  of  drift  conti-ol  in  aerial  and 
other  spras^ng  will  be  an  area  of  prime 
discussion  and  study. 

While  many  persons  may  disagree 
with  the  overall  observations  or  the  seri- 
ousness of  them  as  contained  in  the 
book  "Silent  Spring,"  written  by  Rachel 
Carson,  or  the  recent  CBS  television  re- 
port on  the  same  subject.  I  think  most 
will  agree  that  the  problem  of  indis- 
criminate Use  and  haphazard  applica- 
tion of  deadly  chemicals  is  something  to 
be  guarded  against  whether  it  is  a  cur- 
rent, serious  problem  or  not;  and  I  think 
it  is. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  problem  of 
drift  control  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
we  face  today,  and  I  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee will  take  a  hard  look  at  this  as- 
pect of  current  insecticide  and  hei-bicide 
control  operations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  information 
that  most  conventional  spraying  opci-a- 
tions  and  systems  are  performed  in  the 
past,  and  even  today,  result  in  an  ex- 
tremely high  rate  of  drift.  Deadly  chem- 
icals designed  for  specific  target  areas 
often  miss  completely  or  drift  so  far  off 
target  that  thousands  of  acres  of  crops, 
forests,  and  streams — not  to  mention 
wildlife — are  unintentionally  and  often 
harmfully  treated.  Damaged  resoui^ces, 
spoiled  crops,  and  who  knows  what  dam- 
age to  wildlife  can  be  the  result.  And 
sometimes  this  happens  with  the  origi- 
nal target  area  being  missed  completely. 
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The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is  that 
it  need  not  haiq^en.  There  are  in  exist- 
ence today  chemicals  and  chemical  ap- 
plication processes  for  aerial  and  ground 
spraying  that  can  control  this  harmfiil 
drift  up  to  98  percent.  I  am  personally 
aware  of  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
use  aerial  and  ground  spraying  control 
programs  are  aware  of  them  also.  There 
is  one  process  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted that  uses  a  technique  of  appli- 
cation by  aerial  or  groimd  vehicles  of  a 
thick  oil-water-chemical  mixture  that 
resists  drift  almost  entirely — certainly 
the  type  of  process  we  should  be  looking 
for  if  we  hope  to  avoid  the  hazards  enun- 
ciated by  Rachel  Carson. 

I  know  that  private  industry  is  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  challenge  posed 
by  drift  control,  and  I  am  mindful  of 
the  studies  being  conducted  by  the  Pres- 
ident's adviser.  Mr.  Jerome  Wiesner,  and 
those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
But  I  am  concerned  that  we  might  not 
be  moving  rapidly  enough  in  our  at- 
tempts to  come  to  grips  with  the  drift 
control  program. 

With  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
and  a  summer  ahead,  spraying  opera- 
tions will  increase  accordingly.  And  un- 
less appropriate  regulations  and  restric- 
tions are  promulgated  and  enforced,  or 
unless  those  who  find  spraying  opera- 
tions necessary  begin  to  adopt  methods 
and  processes  such  as  the  one  I  have 
alluded  to  earlier,  we  will  again  find  our- 
selves burdened  with  the  problem  of  un- 
intentional damage. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have 
the  technical  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  a  Judgment  or 
suggest  q^eciflc  niles  and  regulations  to 
control  drift  of  aerial  and  groimd  spray- 
ing. But  I  am  informed  by  authoritative 
sources  that  certain  precautions  can  be 
taken  that  would  greatly  minimize  pres- 
ent dangers.  These  include  the  Insist- 
ence that  all  biocides  should  have  a  low 
or  negligible  volatility;  that  all  spray 
equipment  and  biocide  spray  mixtures 
shoiild  be  of  such  nature  that,  when 
properly  used  by  the  operator,  the  spray 
pattern  produced  would  consist  of  drop- 
lets of  uniform  composition  and  prede- 
termined limited  size  range  sufficient  so 
that  at  least  98  percent  of  the  total 
spray  volim!ie  would  be  deposited  within 
the  Intended  spray  area;  and  that  in  or- 
der to  avoid  overconcentration  of  the  ac- 
tive ingredient,  the  biocide  should  be 
mixed  with  a  diluent  in  the  spray  appa- 
ratus in  such  a  manner  that  the  biocide 
would  be  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  spray  mixture  as  it  is  being  dis- 
charged from  the  spraying  apparatus. 

With  the  knowledge  that  drift  can  be 
controlled — and  extremely  effectively — ^I 
certainly  hope  the  subcommittee  will 
thoroughly  look  into  this  area  and  these 
suggestions  in  their  deliberations. 


THE  DIXIE  PROJECT,  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation opened  public  hearings  on  my 
bill  to  authorize  a  $45-million  reclama- 
tion project  projwsed  for  southwestern 
Utah — the  Dixie  project. 


The  opening  of  congressional  eonsid- 
eratkm  of  the  Dixie  project  brings  closer 
to  fulfillment  a  dream  of  almost  25  years 
for  the  citizens  of  my  State  who  reside 
in  Washington  Coiuity  and  surroimdlng 
areas. 

So  significant  is  this  water  storage 
development  to  this  colorful  region  that 
I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  make  a 
brief  statement  on  the  history  of  this 
land  known  as  "Utah's  Dixie." 

The  story  of  the  Dixie  cotton  mission 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  all  the 
pioneer  history  of  Utah.  In  its  memory, 
and  as  a  souvenir  of  the  opening  of 
hearings  on  the  Dixie  project,  I  am 
sending  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  one  of  these  miniature  bales  of 
cotton.  And  I  am  presenting  the  Mem- 
bers a  copy  of  a  publication  of  the  Utah 
Historical  Society.  "Utah's  Dixie,  the 
Cotton  Mission."  Most  of  this  material 
was  compiled  or  written  by  a  distin- 
guished author  of  Utah's  Dixie,  Juanlta 
Brooks. 

Now  let  me  assure  my  colleagues  of  the 
South  that  Utah's  Dixie  is  not  to  have 
another  go  at  cotton  culture.  That  was 
tried — with  limited  success — in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  last  century.  The  lands 
to  be  irrigated  by  the  Dixie  project  will 
not  grow  cotton.  What  they  will  do  is 
nourish  the  area's  economy — thus  mak- 
ing it  a  better  customer  for  cotton  as 
well  as  many  other  products. 

Today,  the  capital  of  Washington 
County,  St.  George,  is  a  tourist  oasis  on 
the  principal  highway  which  spans 
mountain  and  desert  between  central 
Utah  and  southern  California. 

It  is  the  site  of  the  first  completed 
Mormon  Temple  in  Utah,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  Dixie  College.  It  accommodates 
the  numerous  visitors  who  come  to  view 
the  massive  scenery  of  Zlon  National 
Park. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Mormons  in 
1850,  however,  only  a  few  white  men  had 
ever  seen  this  land.  Two  of  these  were 
the  Spanish  padres.  Father  Escalante 
and  Father  Dominguez,  who  were  on  the 
Virgin  River  in  October  of  1776  on  their 
journey  to  find  a  land  route  from  Santa 
Fe,  N.  Mex.,  to  Monterey.  Calif. 

When  the  Mormons  came  to  the  West, 
they  Intended  to  establish  a  settlement 
in  which  they  could  buUd  Zlon  in  peace. 
They  aimed  to  make  their  community 
self-sustaining.  They  expected  to  pro- 
duce all  their  own  necesisltles  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter. 

With  this  in  mind,  Brigham  Young 
planted  colonies  wherever  there  was  wa- 
ter, and  sometimes  very  little  water;  he 
fostered  production  of  food,  fiber  and 
metals;  he  brought  in  machinery  for  all 
the  basic  trades. 

As  early  as  1850  it  was  proposed  at  the 
general  conference  of  the  church  in  Salt 
Lake  City  that  a  settlement  be  formed 
"at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Virgin  and 
the  Santa  Clara  Creek,  where  grapes, 
cotton,  figs,  raisins,  and  so  forth  can  be 
raised." 

I  digress  to  say  that — 112  years  later — 
the  principal  works  of  the  Dixie  project 
will  be  dams  built  on  the  Virgin  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Rivers. 

To  continue — it  was  1854  before  a 
Washington  County  pioneer  named  Ja- 
cob Hardy  returned  from  a  trip  north 
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bringing  about  a  quart  of  cotton«i-j 
tied  to  his  belt,  the  gift  of  Sister  NaS 
Anderson,  a  Mormon  convert  from  TW 
nessee.  *"* 

The  seed  was  carefully  planted  on  . 
smaU  piece  of  virgin  land.  It  prodw^ 
beyond  belief,  and  when  the  first  uZ 
exploded  into  a  handful  of  snowy  S 
they  were  sent  to  Brother  Brigham  im 
put  on  display  in  his  Salt  Lake  c^^t 
office.  "^ 

Other  families  were  sent  to  pioneer  th* 
land.  By  1860,  there  were  in  Wa&hln/ 
ton  County  eight  small  settlemenUii 
1861.  Brigham  Yovmg  Inspected  tt» 
region. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  law 
impetus  to  the  plan  for  southern  utsh 
colonization,  for  with  the  supply  from 
the  Southern  States  cut  off.  Utah  deeper- 
ately  needed  to  produce  cotton  for  doth 

Preceding  the  October  semiannuij 
conference  of  the  church  in  1861.  arti- 
cles in  the  Deseret  News  extolled  tbe 
possibilities  of  Utah's  Dixie  and  encour- 
aged all  the  saints  who  could  to  moit 
in  that  direction.  And,  at  conference, » 
list  of  300  names,  all  heads  of  famllict, 
was  read  with  the  announcement  that 
they  had  been  selected  to  go  south  on  a 
"cotton  mission."  Besides  farmers  tbcy 
included  blacksmiths.  coo[>ers,  carpen- 
ters,  and  two  surveyors,  as  well  as  tl» 
practitioners  of  many  other  trades. 

The  cotton  harvest  of  1863  produced 
full  bins  for  the  settlements,  plus  74.0M 
pounds  that  were  hauled  back  to  the 
Mississippi  River. 

By  1870.  the  Washington  cotton  fac- 
tory for  weaving  cotton  cloth  was  the 
largest  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and.  in 
1871.  the  Rio  Virgin  Manufacturing  Ca 
was  organized  with  capital  stock  d 
$100,000. 

But  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
coming  of  the  railroad  had  changed 
economic  conditions.  Utah's  Dbde 
could  not  compete  with  the  large  cottoo 
fields  and  the  mills  of  the  Southern 
States.  Cotton  business  limped  aloDi 
until  1910.  Then  the  factory  was  closed, 
bringing  an  end  to  the  Dixie  cotton  mis- 
sion, a  imlque  page  in  the  colorful  his- 
tory of  the  American  frontier. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  modem  Wert 
is  for  water  to  nourish  an  expanding 
population  for  our  cities,  for  industry, 
for  fruit  orchards,  and  garden  plots. 
Utah's  Dixie  never  again  will  grow  cot- 
ton, but  we  do  need  water  for  our  grow- 
ing population.  The  Dixie  project— 
which  I  hope  to  see  the  88th  Congrea 
authorize — will  take  a  long  step  in  put- 
ting the  waters  of  the  Virgin  River  Basn 
to  ma.\imum  beneficial  use. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION ARTICLE— COMMISSIONER 
KEPPEL:    MAN   WITH    A   MISSION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  the  Honorable 
Francis  Keppel,  in  the  time  he  has  served 
in  that  important  office,  has  impressed 
the  public  and  many  legislators  with  hit 
sincerity  and  dedication. 

As  the  head  of  the  major  governmental 
activity  concerned  with  education  at  aU 
levels,  he  has  necessarily  been  in  the 
center  of  the  news.    His  views  and  hif 


•i-Uvltles  on  behalf  of  the  President's 
oQiiipnbeDStTe  education  program  are 
^Twidespread  interest,  pw^cularly  in 
the  educational  world. 

One  Indication  of  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  May  2  lame  of  Education,  UJSA.,  a 
special  weekly  report  on  educational  af- 
ta^  which  is  published  by  the  National 
Education  AssodaUon  is  devoted  to  a 
0io8t  informative  article  about  him. 

Because  I  believe  that  many  Senators 
would  wish  to  know  more  about  Dean 
Keppel  his  ideas  and  his  aspirations  for 
our  schoolchildren  and  their  college  and 
university  counterparts.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
ijluded  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  personal  thanks  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  for  having  published 
this  timely  and  informative  article  on 
Dean  Keppel.  To  them  and  to  him.  go 
my  thanks  for  the  wonderful  help  they 
are  giving  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in 
my  work  and  that  of  the  subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoMMUSiONCB  Keppel.  Man  With  A  Mission 

In  Uie  early  days  of  this  88th  Congress. 
Ci^itol  Hill  bore  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  a  colony  of  Industrious  ants  or  a  hive 
of  busy  bees.  It  was  not  until  the  cherry 
bloMoms  brought  tbe  annual  horde  of 
tourists  to  the  Nation's  Capital  that  the  Halls 
and  lobbies  of  the  Capitol  and  Its  adjacent 
office  buildings  presented  a  scene  of  bus- 
tling activity.  Conspicuous  In  those  early 
days  of  easygoing  tranquility  was  one  figure 
often  seen  loping  down  the  long  corridors 
to  the  committee  rooms  or  the  oflDces  of  In- 
dividual legislators,  buttonholing  and  earn- 
estly conversing  with  them.  This  was  the 
new  VS.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Francis 
Keppel. 

When  he  Is  on  one  of  these  errands — for 
they  have  continued  to  be  his  practice — and 
when  he  cannot  latch  on  to  the  Member  of 
Congress  he  set  out  to  do  business  with, 
Keppel  la  not  above  taking  on  administra- 
tive assistants  and  other  senior  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  much  to  do  with  how  a  Con- 
gressman makes  up  his  mind.  He  Is  often 
seen  In  one  of  the  House  dining  rooms,  bend- 
ing the  ear  of  a  Congressman  or  a  staff 
member. 

Keppel  U  acting  like  a  man  with  a  mis- 
sion. He  Is  preaching,  day  in  and  day  out, 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  anyone  else 
who  will  listen  to  him.  the  urgent  need  for 
the  program  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
which  President  Kennedy  submitted  to 
Congress  as  the  proposed  National  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1963. 

Wherever  he  goes  he  is  stressing  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  He  holds  with 
Emerson  that  "Our  chief  want  In  life  U 
someone  who  will  make  us  do  what  we  can" 
and  he  operates  as  though  he  has  assumed 
personal  responsibility  for  getting  action  In 
this  matter.  He  quotes  Thornton  Wllder's 
•'Every  good  and  excellent  thing  stands 
moment  by  moment  on  the  razor  edge  of 
danger  and  must  be  fought  for." 

"This  good  and  excellent  thing,"  he  is  apt 
to  add,  "thU  quality  In  the  educational  en- 
terprise, sUnds  on  the  rasor  edge  of  danger 
from  apathy  and  Inadequate  finance  and 
must  be  fought  for.  There  Is  the  challenge 
to  you— to  act  and  to  Inspire  others  to 
action." 

"^«  "lew  Commissioner  is  a  bit  puzzled 
that  anyone  should  consider  hto  activities 
CIX SOS 


newsworthy.  "I  haven't  done  anything,"  he 
told  Education  U.S.A.  "Ob,  I  talk  to  a  lot 
of  people,  sure.  If  you  beUava  in  something, 
aa  I  believe  In  this  program,  you  just  don't 
talk  to  yourself  at>out  It.  Tou  hAve  to  teU 
somebody  about  it." 

Keppel  does  not  mind  referring  to  what 
he  Is  doing  as  an  old-fashioned  sales  pitch. 
"We  have  to  persuade  the  American  people," 
he  adds  (with  that  "we"  adroitly  lining  up 
whomever  he  Is  addressing  on  his  side  of  the 
counter).  "We  have  to  persuade  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
national  position  on  the  educational  prob- 
lem. We  have  talked  long  enough.  We  have 
evaded  too  long.  We  need  a  sense  of  tir- 
gency.  Without  It,  we  will  not  persuade  our- 
selves that  education  Is  a  matter  so  vital  that 
solutions  must  be  found  to  the  factors  that 
have  blocked  a  legislative  decision."  It  is 
because  "nobody  ever  died  of  a  spUt  Infini- 
tive" that  we  have  not  had  the  necessary 
sense  of  urgency,  Keppel  says. 

NTW  BOT  IN  WASHINGTON 

Deft  in  use  of  the  language,  Keppel  is  not 
addicted  to  high-flown  phrases  of  pedagese 
and  has  a  positive  aversion  to  such  talk  so 
that  legislators  have  no  difficulty  In  under- 
standing the  points  be  is  trying  to  make. 
For  all  his  persistence,  he  Is  modest  and  un- 
pretentious In  manner.  He  takes  on  the  role 
of  "jxist  a  new  boy  In  Washington"  trying 
to  help  with  a  problem  he  happened  to  have 
some  spe^elal  knowledge  of  because  of  his  ex- 
perience as  an  educator.  He  does  look  young- 
er than  bis  47  years.  Tennis  helps  him  keep 
the  trim  166-pound  figure  he  carries  on  a 
frame  just  short  of  6  feet  tall. 

When  he  came  to  Washington  as  Commis- 
sioner-designate one  of  the  first  things  he 
told  his  staff  was  that  he  preferred  to  be 
called  Mr.  Keppel,  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  his  only  earned  degree  is  an  A.B. 
from  Harvard.  And,  with  the  Impish  humor 
that  often  shows  up  In  his  relaxed  conver- 
sation, he  added  that  there  were  those  who 
questioned  his  right  to  use  that  verb 
"earned." 

Educators  are  fond  of  referring  to  the 
teaching  profession,  but  Keppel  chose  a  dif- 
ferent word  to  describe  his  experience.  "Af- 
ter 16  years  in  the  trade,"  he  told  his  staff,  "I 
have  yet  to  understand  what  some  of  the 
words  In  pedagogical  language  mean.  My 
former  colleagues  at  Harvard  put  this  down 
to  a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  native  ability 
at  slow  learning.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
result  is  a  fixed  prejudice  in  favor  of  simple 
English." 

Keppel  came  to  Washington  well  recom- 
mended. School  and  society  called  him  "The 
Pled  Piper  of  American  education."  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  called  him  "a  ball 
of  fixe."  Paul  Woodrlng,  In  the  Saturday 
Review,  called  him  "youthful,  vigorous. 
Imaginative,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  educational  Innovations  and  reforms 
that  promise  to  transform  our  schools." 

WAS  HAXVAKD   DEAN 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  In  1938, 
Keppel  studied  sculpture  In  Italy  for  a  year 
and  returned  to  Harvard  as  assistant  dean 
of  freshmen.  During  the  war  he  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Commit- 
tee on  Welfare  and  Recreation  In  Washington 
and  later  served  as  an  enlisted  man  In  the 
Army's  Information  and  Education  Division. 
He  returned  to  Harvard  after  the  war  as 
assistant  to  the  provost  and  In  1948  James 
B.  Conant,  then  Harvard  president,  made 
him  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion. There  he  developed  the  masters  of 
arts  In  teaching  program  and  other  Innova- 
tions which  have  moved  the  Harvard  school 
to  a  strong  leadership  position  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers.  During  his  regime  enroU- 
ment  quadrupled  and  applications  for  ad- 
missions Increased  tenfold.  The  faculty  was 
Increased  by  four  times,  the  endowment  was 


doubled,  and  he  wangled  a  number  of  sub- 
stantial grants  from  foundations.  Refiectlng 
his  concern  for  a  reooncUiatlon  between  the 
scholars  and  the  educationUta,  half  of  the 
faculty  increment  during  his  years  as  dean 
of  Harvard's  education  school  was  drawn 
from  the  learned  discipline. 

Nominated  as  Commissioner  of  Education 
by  President  Kennedy  late  In  November.  Kep- 
pel came  on  to  Washington  the  following 
month  and  got  to  work  In  the  final  stages 
of  drafting  the  omnibus  education  bUl  which 
the  White  House  sent  to  Congress  January 
29.  The  Senate,  following  the  lelsiu'ely  pace 
mentioned  previously,  didn't  get  around  to 
confirming  him  untU  early  March  after  Kep- 
pel had  been  engaged  in  his  "sales  pitch" 
for  about  3  months.  A  nK>nth  before  con- 
firmation, whUe  his  status  was  stUl  that  of 
Commissioner -designate,  he  had  testified  be- 
fcH-e  the  House  Education  and  L^bor  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  the  bUI. 

"These  programs,"  he  told  tbe  committee, 
"are  addressed  to  genuine  educational  needs 
and  the  means  proposed  for  meeting  these 
needs  are  reasonable,  prudent,  and  appro- 
priate for  Federal  action.  They  are  Inter- 
related and  each  depends.  In  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  on  the  other  for  its  success." 

This  observation  touched  a  sensitive  nerve 
for  some  members  of  the  committee.  In 
this  year's  approach  to  meeting  the  problems 
of  education.  President  Kennedy  had  given 
Instructions  that  a  program  should  be 
drafted  which  would  "unite  the  friends  of 
education.  Instead  of  Its  enemies"  and  out 
of  this  came  the  omnibus  bill,  combining 
various  proposals  for  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  to  coUeges  and 
universities,  aU  In  one  package  of  legislation. 

FOB    OKK-PSCKACB   BIU. 

So  far  the  approach  has  worked.  The  bill 
Is  still  In  one  package,  and  spokesmen  both 
for  higher  education  and  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  have  given  It  their 
endorsement.  But  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  varying  degrees  of  Interest  or 
lack  of  Interest  in  some  parts  of  the  package 
and  there  have  been  gestures  toward  break- 
ing it  down  Into  Its  components.  So  far 
these  efforts  have  been  resisted. 

Persistently  some  members  of  the  commit- 
tee harried  Keppel,  seeking  an  expreasion  of 
preference  for  one  or  anothw  feature  of  ttae 
bill,  or  a  list  of  priorities  for  use  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  education  piece  by  piece.  "I 
would  strongly  urge,"  Keppel  replied  firmly, 
"that  the  committee  look  at  the  whole  en- 
terprise, beceuse  It  is  Interrelated.  I  think 
It  U  essential  to  know  that  the  bill  is  based 
on  some  fundamental  lines  of  reasoning 
on  the  appropriate  relationahlp  between  tbe 
Federal  Government  and  education  from  the 
elementary  schools  through  the  graduate 
schools." 

On  another  occasion,  Keppel  put  It  more 
bluntly.  After  describing  the  separate  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  expressing  confidence 
that  there  Is  a  far  greater  consensus  on  need 
for  these  steps  than  one  would  ever  gather 
from  listening  to  talk  about  education  In 
general,  he  added:  "The  time  is  past  to  de- 
bate the  method  of  packaging.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  of  President  Kennedy's  words  In 
his  message  on  education."  Keppel  added, 
going  on  to  quote:  "For  education  cannot 
easily  or  wisely  be  divided  into  separate 
parts.  Each  part  is  linked  to  the  other. 
The  colleges  depend  on  the  work  of  the 
schools,  the  schools  depend  on  tbe  colleges 
for  teachers;  vocational  and  technical  edu- 
cation Is  not  separate  from  general  educa- 
tion." 

IMPACT  ON    NATIONAL   SBCUaiTT 

Keppel  likes  to  remind  a  listener  that  the 
road  to  universal  free  public  education  in 
the  United  States  has  not  been  easy.  He 
quotes  one  of  the  pre-Revolutlonary  Colonial 
Oovemors  as  having  thanked  Ood  that  there 
were  "no  free  schools  or  printing"  In  the 
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Colonies.  "Learning  has  brought  disobedi- 
ence, and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels 
against  the  best  government,"  this  early 
Governor  said.  "Ood  keep  us  from  both." 
Things  are  different  now,  Keppel  adds.  "We 
have  recently  learned  to  measure  the  na- 
tional strength  not  alone  in  military  or  eco- 
nomic terms,  but  also  in  intellectual  terms. 
The  national  security  is  inextricably  linked 
to  national  Intellectual  power.  This  is  true 
not  alone  with  regard  to  science  and  its  ap- 
plications, but  also  with  regard  to  knowl- 
edge about  other  societies.  What  once  may 
have  been  a  scholar's  specialty  now  becomes 
a  national  need.  We  are  therefore  forced  to 
assess  our  public  education  in  terms  of  the 
national  security."  Keppel  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  relatively  recent  awareness  that 
there  is  a  relationship  between  education 
and  economic  development.  Learned  analy- 
ses have  attributed  the  growth  of  this  Na- 
tion's economy  even  more  to  investment  in 
education  than  to  the  accumulation  of 
capital. 


the  classroom  today,  Keppel  notes.  Is  only 
10  years. 

"If  the  present  average  length  of  service 
could  be  extended,"  he  told  the  Hoxise  Sdu- 
cation  Committee,  "it  is  obvious  that  the 
number  of  new  teachers  to  be  recruited  each 
year  would  be  reduced.  One  teacher  on  the 
Job  for  40  years  is  the  equivalent  of  eight 
teachers  who  serve  for  only  6  years.  This 
ratio  is  a  main  consideration  in  personnel 
poUcy  for  the  schools."  The  administra- 
tion's program,  Keppel  points  out.  deals  di- 
rectly with  this  problem  in  provisions  which 
would  assist  those  States  which  have  low 
starting  salaries  and  low  salary  ceilings. 

PBOVISIONS    or    THE    BILL 

Keppel  Is  satisfied  that  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Education  Improvement  Act  spells  out 
the  best  practical  way  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  help  the  States  to  achieve 
necessary  Improvement. 

"It  is  a  program  to  meet  selected  and 
urgent  needs  of  education  at  all  levels."  be 
says.     "To   enhance  the  quality  of  instruc- 


May  ^ 


Skeptics  abound  in  Washington  ■!%_. 
have  seen  education  bills  go  down  to  dahS 
year  after  year.  But  Keppel  malntaiSn? 
air  of  optimism.  "You  can  find  pUntl 
people  who  will  tell  you  that  we  don't  W 
the  chance  of  a  snowball  in  hell"  haT!!! 
Education  U.8.A.,  "but  I've  been '  trjlL.  iJ 
get  some  of  my  friends  in  the  r'-vtamZ 
to  test  out  how  Uembers  of  Congi»»^5 
about  the  particular  things  in  thte  St 
You'd  never  guess  it  by  listening  to 
tell   you  an  education  bill   can't  be  i 

but   there  is  an  amazing  amount  of  

ment  on  specific  provisions  contained  l^thk 
bill.  This  is  truly  one  case  where  the  «ms 
of  the  parts  is  greater  than  the  whole." 
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ADDRESS       BY      THE      HONORaBLK 
FRANCIS    KEPPEL.    U.S.    CX>lf||l^ 
SIGNER  OP  EDUCATION 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  the  BOa- 

^  ^ cation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Coa! 

JxTthe  face  of  these  urgent  needs,  Keppel     "on,  and  hence  the  ability  to'capltatoe "on     ^^^^^   o^    Labor    and   Public   Wetfuf 
points  out,  elementary  and  secondary  schools     Individual  differences,  the  program  is  con-     Plans  to  take  testimony  upon  title  IV  (rf 
are  up  against  a,  taxpayers'  revolt.     "At  Just      cemed  with  preparation  and  continued  Im-      S.  580,  the  administration's  comprehea- 
the  time  that  we  have  come  to  see  the  need       provement    of    teachers.     It    also    seeks    to      slve  education  bill  on  May  28,  1963. 
of  raising  national  standards,"  he  says,  "we      speed   up   and   expand  educational   research  It  ocCUrs   to   me   that  many  SenatOi 

find  ourselves  without   the  local   or   State     and  demonstration  efforts,  which  are  vitally     may  wish  to  present  testimony  to  ol 

..h.ntv  t..  Ho  «i ,Ho*  H«.  ♦«  K.  H.„.    ^-     i^r^°*  *?  f  P*"^  ^^  ,°^  *^*"  P"""^:     subcommittee   in  connecUon   with  tS! 

lems  of   explosion   of   knowledge   and   rapid      i^^„..*„„*    „ _^ *       «    *w      t«     T.  ^ 

Increase  In  enrollment.  ImportAnt    segment    of    the    President, 

"The  bill  includes  provision  for  a  cooper-  education  program.  A  recent  speech  de- 
ative  approach  to  assist  the  States  In  un-  Hvered  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  BJ. 
dertaklng  their  own  selective  and  urgent  ucation,  the  Honorable  Francis  Keppd. 
Improvements,  especially  in  slums  and  de-  before  the  first  national  conference  of  the 
pressed  rural  and   urban  areas.     It  goes  to      National  Committee  for  Support  of  the 

Public  Schools,  contains  factual  infor- 
mation which,  in  my  Judgment,  might  be 
helpful  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Commli. 
sloner  Keppel's  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrea 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricon, 
as  follows : 

Thb    Kind   or    Public    Schools   Wc  W4lir 
I  By    Francis   Keppel.   U.S.   Commissioner  of 
Education.  E>epartment  of  Health,  Cdwa- 
tlon,  and  Welfare) 

As  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  asked  to  speak  to  the  NstioiMl 
Committee  for  Support  of  the  Public  Schook 
and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  ny 
thanks  for  your  leadership  In  focusing  atten- 
tion on  our  public  schools.  It  Is  only  thrott|h 
wide  appeal  to  public  support  that  substSD- 
tlal  Improvement  can  be  effected  In  our  edu- 
cational system. 

In  the  subject  given  me  today,  "The  Klad 
of  Public  Schools  We  Want,"  one  word  gim 
me  pause — the  word  "we."  Is  the  we  te 
whom  I  am  supposed  to  speak  Just  you  ud 
I?  If  so,  my  task  is  simplified,  for  you  and 
I  might  agree  on  many  of  the  basic  lasuat  at 
stake  In  public  education  today.  But  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  you  may  expect  me  to  try 
to  speak  for  a  broader  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation. Perhaps  you  would  want  me  to  In- 
clude a  sizable  segment  of  the  educational 
community:  teachers,  school  administraton, 
college  and  university  professors  and  ottavi 
Or  perhaps  I  should  try  to  express  also  tlw 
views  of  parents — parents  ranging  from  tboat 
who  expect  their  children  to  attend  I*? 
League  colleges,  parents  whose  main  coqo«b 
about  the  education  of  their  children  is  tbat 
they  be  qualified  to  get  a  "good"  Job  when 
they  finish  high  school,  or  parents  who  Jn* 
do  not  seem  to  care  at  all.  You  would  c«- 
talnly  not  want  me  to  speak  for  Just  tlw 

Office  of  Education. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  sense  of  urgency 
must  be  created  on  the  need  for  improw- 
ment  and  strengthening  of  our  public  ichool 
system.      We   must   do  more   than  pmir^ 


ability  to  do  alone  what  has  to  be  done.  The 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  the  Pederal 
Government  has  the  duty  in  the  national 
interest  to  finance  specific  programs  in  the 
schools,  on  the  basis  of  plans  of  the  States 
themselves. 

"It  is  argued  that  the  local  communities 
have  done  a  good  Job  already  and  that  there 
is  therefore  no  need  of  a  Federal  program.  It 
Is  true  that  in  thousands  of  communities 
they  have  done  a  good  Job.  and  that  in  thou- 
sands of  others  they  have  done  as  well  as 
local  clrciunstances  wUl  permit.  But  the  sad 
fact  remains  that  for  thousands  of  young 
people  educational  opportunity  is  on  short 
ration.  Piu-thermore,  even  our  best  efforts 
assume  that  past  standards  will  be  good 
enotigh  for  the  future.  They  will  not  be,  and 
every  Indication  we  have  points  to  the  need 
for  Improvement." 

THX    SCHOOt,S    WX    NKKD 

What  kind  of  schools  do  we  want  to  meet 
these  new  needs,  superimpKwed  on  the  tradi- 
tion that  every  American  has  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity  in  education  and  that  our 
kind  of  government  cannot  operate  success- 
fully without  a  well-educated  citizenry? 

"Plrst  we  want  our  schools  to  be  charac- 
terized by  a  restless,  compelling  urge  to  im- 
prove," says  Keppel.  "Some,  but  not  enough, 
of  otur  schools  are  aware  of  the  urgent  need, 
as  never  before  M^  history,  to  Improve  their 
educational  efforts. 

"A  second  desirable  characteristic  in  our 
public  schools  Is  a  climate  for  learning.  Easy 
to  recognize,  but  hard  to  pin  down  to  the 
factors  that  give  rise  to  it,  this  does  not 
merely  contribute  to  learning  in  sufficient 
amounts,  but  stimulates  the  best  kinds  of 
learning — those  that  generate  an  incurable 
and  permanent  zest  for  learning  in  the  pupil. 

"No  one  can  talk  for  long  about  the  kind 
of  schools  we  want  without  giving  attention 
to  the  kind  of  teachers  we  want.  Here  we 
want  the  best,  but  we  have  not  yet  demon- 
strated that  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
best." 

When  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  teachers. 
Keppel  Is  apt  to  point  out  that  teaching  to- 
day is  much  more  demanding  occupation 
than  it  ever  was  l>efore  and  that  the  crying 
need  is  for  teachers  who  make  a  career  out  of 
teaching.  He  mentions  that  within  the  next 
5  years  the  Nation  will  require,  in  Its  public 

elementary  and  secondary  schools.  300,000 
more  teachers  than  the  1.6  million  now 
tettching — and  the  300,000  figure  is  the  net 
Increase,  taking  no  account  of  the  high  turn- 
over rate.     The  average  length  of  service  in 


the  heart  of  the  salafy  problem  by  proposing 
to  aid  in  raising  top  salaries  for  career  teach- 
ers and  lifting  the  lowest  salaries  to  a  level 
at  which  they  are  truly  competitive  for 
recruiting  first-rate  faculty. 

"It  provides  funds  for  preparing  teachers 
of  the  handicapped  and  for  research  projects 
in  the  special  education  of  such  children. 

"In  vocational  education,  the  legislation  is 
designed  to  help  alleviate  and  anticipate 
some  of  the  situations  arising  from  the 
changes  in  our  Industry  and  technology. 
The  relation  of  man,  training,  and  Job  needs 
attention  today  as  it  has  never  needed  It 
before. 

"The  bill  also  proposes  to  provide  library 
services  for  those  who  seek  or  require  edu- 
cational training  beyond  the  regular  formal 
years  of  schooling.  In  order  to  help  provide 
much  greater  opportunities  for  learning  by 
adults,  the  legislation  would  authorize 
grants  to  States  for  the  expansion  of  uni- 
versity extension  centers,  adult  basic  educa- 
tion programs,  and  facilities  and  services  in 
both  urban  and  rural  libraries. 

"The  President  also  proposes  new  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  in  higher  education 
by  expanding  and  extending  the  student 
loan  and  graduate  fellowship  programs  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

"The  National  Education  Improvement 
Act  would  help  colleges  and  universities  to 
expand  and  Improve  their  total  programs 
through  loans  for  academic  facility  construc- 
tion and  grants  for  libraries,  graduate  school 
development,  programs  of  technical  educa- 
tion. Aid  for  construction  of  public  com- 
munity and  Junior  colleges  would  bring 
opportunity  for  higher  education  within 
commuting  distance  of  a  growing  number  of 
young  people." 

The  present  status  of  the  legislation  is 
that  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee has  completed  overall  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  various  subconunittees  are  now 
considering  separate  aspects  of  it  as  they 

are  presented  under  the  various  titles  of  the 
bill.  In  the  Senate  hearings  began  this 
week  l>efore  the  Education  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Senator  Wayne  Morse.  Oemocrat, 
of  Oregon. 


tMB  view  that  I  ventvire  to  apMk  today. 
^^j  I  remind  you  that  th«  road  to  unl- 
*wsal  free  public  educaUon  in  the  United 
V^tm  has  not  been  easy.  In  1«71  a  Colonial 
aonenar  was  able  to  obeerve:  "I  thank  Ood 
^^  are  no  free  schooU  or  printing,  and 
I  bope  we  shall  not  have  them  these  hundred 
taut,  tor  learning  has  brought  disobedience, 
rndberesy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
nrintlnc  has  divulged  them,  and  libeU 
Inlnst  the  beet  government.  God  keep  us 
aan  both-"  Only  a  Uttle  more  than  a  cen- 
tury Uter  the  leaders  of  a  new  NaUon  "con- 
oelTed  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
oalUon  that  all  naen  are  created  equal"  were 
Identifying  universal  education  as  essential 
to  that  Nation's  future.  It  was  in  Virginia, 
in  ITW,  that  the  idea  of  universal  education 
at  a  diity  of  the  State  was  first  expressed — 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Had  his  "bill  for  the 
QKxe  general  diffusion  of  knowledge"  been 
Adopted  at  that  time  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, the  movement  toward  universal  edu- 
cation might  well  have  been  advanced  by 
half  a  century.  Universal  elementary  edu- 
cation was  first  practiced  in  New  England, 
but  the  idea  of  universal  education  as  a 
duty  of  the  State  was  as  distinctly  Jefferson- 
Ian  M  the  basic  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
brought  alMut  the  establishment  of  the  free 
pnbtlc  elementary  school  throughout  the 
North,  both  In  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
In  the  laws  of  the  State.  In  the  South  there 
were  substantial  beginnings  in  several  States, 
notably  in  North  Carolina.  The  CivU  War 
checked  educational  progress  in  the  North, 
but  it  was  resumed  soon  after  hostilities 
ceased.  When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomat- 
tox 98  years  ago  today,  however,  the  South 
had  lost  virtually  its  entire  educational  en- 
terprise. Recovery  was  painfully  slow.  As 
late  as  1900  no  southern  State  had  a  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law.  Only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  school  age  population  was 
enrolled,  and  the  educational  attainment 
level  was  relatively  low.  We  do  well  to  re- 
member that,  whereas  public  education  in 
the  North  is  the  product  of  a  century  and 
a  half  of  progress  interrupted  only  briefly, 
in  the  South  it  represents  an  advance 
achieved  in  only  a  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  in  the  face  of  dUQcultles  eom- 
poonded  by  a  multitude  of  economic  and 
aoclal  problems. 

Today  we  may  be  Justly  proud  of  our  ac- 
complishments in  education  In  the  United 
States.  Over  96  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation aged  6  through  17  is  enrolled  in  public 
or  nonpublic  schools.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
children  16  and  17  years  of  age  are  enrolled 
In  school.  Below  the  college  level,  then,  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  free,  compulsory,  and  nearly 
universal.  More  than  66  i>ercent  of  the  sec- 
ondary 8chooI-age  group  graduates  from  sec- 
ondary school.  Moreover,  about  half  the 
graduates  of  American  high  schools  enter 
college,  and  many  others  enroU  in  commer- 
cial, trade,  and  technical  schools  not  as- 
socUted  with  colleges  and  universities.  This 
quantltetive  growth  has  been  accompanied 
by  BubsUntial  qualitative  gains.  But  we 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  Judging  our 
schools  by  the  past,  however  much  progress 
has  been  made.  The  question  is  not 
whether  our  schools  are  better — they  are — 
but  whether  they  are  good  enough  for  the 
day  in  which  we  live. 

The  potential  teachers,  doctors,  scien- 
^'•t*— Indeed  both  the  leaders  and  the  fol- 
lowers in  all  professions — of  the  1970'8  and 
the  years  Immediately  beyond  are  already 
moving  through  our  secondary  schools. 

As  we  think  about  the  kind  of  public 
schools  we  want,  it  seems  to  me  important 
to  assess  first  the  reasons  we  want  them. 
Two  arguments  have  such  long  standing  in 


our  history  that  they  have  iMoame  accepted, 
I  believe,  by  aU  the  people.  The  first  to  that 
in  our  society  every  child  has  tho  tigbt  to  an 
equal  opportunity  to  make  his  own  way. 
and  it  has  become  reoognlasd  that  the  schools 
are  an  eeeential  incredieot  in  this  process. 
No  num  or  woman  can  compete  sucoeesfully 
in  modern  society  without,  at  the  very  least, 
an  education  through  the  secondary  school. 
As  I  wlU  note  later,  this  fact  U  becoming 
clearer  every  day  as  we  try  to  eolve  our  prob- 
lems of  unemployment. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the 
American  citizen  has  always  known  that 
our  kind  of  government  cannot  c^>erate  un- 
less the  individual  citizen  is  able  to  under- 
stand the  issues  on  which  we  must  vote. 
This  obviously  requires  more  than  the  ability 
alone  to  read  and  write:  It  requires  an  un- 
derstanding of  historical  forces  and  Increas- 
ingly of  the  effect  of  science  on  society. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy.  Conunlssion,  in  an  address 
at  the  opening  general  session.  National  Con- 
ference on  Higher  Education,  Association  for 
Higher  Education,  Chicago,  March  3,  1963, 
noted  a  drastic  change  in  the  relationship 
between  science  and  economic  creativity  and 
between  science  and  society  as  a  whole  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  enormous 
explosion  of  fundamental  knowledge  and 
the  growing  consciousness  of  the  power  and 
potential  of  that  knowledge  has  brought 
about  a  sort  of  marriage  of  economic  cre- 
ativity and  science  which  combine  to  demand 
more  from  our  public  schools.  The  laws  of 
science  span  all  national  and  ideological 
boundaries.  This  makes  science  a  universal 
language,  a  link  between  nations  and  a  real 
potential  force  for  progress  and  peace.  Un- 
derstanding of  science,  therefore,  is  coming 
to  be  a  part  of  life. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  emphasize  these 
points  to  this  audience.  But  it  does  seem 
necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  these  respon- 
sibilities of  public  education  must  never  be 
forgotten  as  we  consider  the  new  demands 
placed  upon  it  in  the  middle  of  this  century. 
New  demands  do  not  replace  the  old:  They 
rather  add  to  them  and  give  them  profounder 
meaning. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  ts  the  role 
that  education  plays  In  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  today.  We  have 
recently  learned  to  measure  the  national 
strength  not  alone  in  military  or  economic 
terms,  but  also  in  Intellectual  terms.  The 
national  security  is  inextricably  linked  to  na- 
tional intellectual  power.  This  is  not  alone 
true  with  regard  to  science  and  its  applica- 
tions, but  also  to  knowledge  about  other  so- 
cieties. What  may  once  have  been  a  scholar's 
specialty  now  becomes  a  national  need.  We 
are  therefore  forced  to  assess  our  public  edu- 
cation in  terms  of  the  national  seciirity. 

A  second  new  consideration  grows  from 
recent  analyses  of  the  relation  of  education 
to  economic  development. 

A  growing  body  of  evidence  indicates  that 
the  development  of  human  capital — particu- 
larly investment  in  education — has  actually 
been  more  important  as  a  source  of  economic 
growth  than  has  the  accumulation  of  physi- 
cal capital.  Education  contributes  directly 
to  economic  growth  becavise  it  Improves  the 
qtiality  of  the  labor  force;  It  contributes  In- 
directly but  significantly  because  it  is  the 
sotirce  of  the  research  scientists  and  engi- 
neers responsible  for  much  of  our  techno- 
logical advance. 

It  has  been  estimated,  in  fact,  that  in  re- 
cent years  our  investment  in  education  has 
l>een  responsible  for  up  to  40  percent  of  the 
Nation's  growth  and  productivity.  It  Is  an 
investment  which  results  in  higher  wages 
and  e^reater  purchasing  power  for  the  worker 
and  in  the  new  products  and  techniques 
which  come  from  trained  minds. 

In  the  light  of  these  assessments  we  may 
turn  to  the  kind  of  public  schools  we  want. 


First,  we  want  our  schools  to  be  characterlaad 
by  a  restless,  oampeUlBC  urge  to  Improve. 
"The  greatest  ot  faults."  wrote  Osriyle.  "to  to 
be  conscious  oT  none."  I  have  the  Irapresstrm 
that  some — though  not  •noagli— a<  our 
schooU  are  aware  ot  the  urgent  need,  as  never 
before  in  history,  to  Improve  their  eduoa- 
tional  efforts.  One  cannot  visit  otu-  class- 
rooms and  talk  with  our  teachers  without 
realizing  that  American  education  is  In  fer- 
ment and  that  winds  of  change  are  t>eii\g 
generated  by  unprecedented  problems.  This 
is  an  exciting — as  well  as  dangerous — time  to 
be  alive,  no  less  in  education  than  in  politics, 
international  relations,  or  nticlear  sdenoe. 

The  second  charactertotle  I  should  like  to 
identify  as  desirable  in  our  public  schools 
Is  a  climate  fc«-  learning.  Easy  to  recognize, 
but  hard  to  pin  down  to  the  factors  that  give 
rise  to  it,  thto  does  not  merely  contribute  to 
learning  in  sufflclent  amounts,  but  stimu- 
lates the  best  kinds  of  learning — those  that 
generate  an  incxutible  and  permanent  zest  for 
learning  in  the  pupU.  There  is  a  question 
of  balance  at  this  point.  The  teacher  who 
generates  the  right  climate  for  learning 
steers  a  precarious  course  between  the  Scylla 
of  overemphasis  on  mastery  of  fundamentals 
and  the  Charybdto  of  excessive  permissive- 
ness. The  history  of  the  educational  process 
is  one  which  reflects  alternate  periods  of 
overemphasis  of  the  one  and  the  other  of 
the  two  essential  activities  of  acquiring  and 
inquiring.  If  I  may  compound  metaphors, 
may  I  observe  that  today  there  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  that  we  are,  hopefully,  at  least 
reducing  the  range  of  the  oscillations  of  our 
educational  pendulum. 

No  one  can  talk  for  long  about  the  kind  of 
schools  we  want  without  giving  attention  to 
the  kind  of  teachers  we  want.  Here  we  want 
the  best,  but  we  have  not  yet  demonstrated 
that  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  best.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  give  too  little  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  teaching  to  a  far  more 
demanding,  far  more  complex  task  than  it 
used  to  be.  Not  too  many  years  ago — per- 
haps when  our  fathers  were  In  grade  school 
the  world  of  learning  was  a  much  neater, 
more  compact,  confining,  and  even  cozier, 
place.  The  classroom,  with  Ite  master,  was 
often  relatively  Isolated  from  the  mainstream 
of  world  progress.  The  teacher,  backed  by 
the  few  texts  he  selected,  was  considered  a 
source  of  information  without  peer — or  at 
least  without  contradiction.  In  the  business 
of  cultivating  the  mind,  the  average  teacher 
a  generation  ago  had  little  competition  from 
newspai}ers  or  magazines,  ani  not  much 
more  from  books.  N. 

Contemplate  for  a  moment  wha^changes 
have  been  wrought  within  a  generation  or 
two.  Today's  teacher  may  be  as  dedicated 
as  his  predecessor  and  to  probably  better 
prepared  in  many  Instances.  But  what  forces 
of  sight  and  sound  qjssall  him  and  his  pupils 
at  every  turn?  His  interpretations  of  po- 
litical events  are  overshadowed  by  hosts  of 
experts  on  radio  and  television;  hto  discus- 
sions of  geography  and  foreign  customs  pale 
before  the  wonders  of  16  nmi.  technicolor; 
hto  readings  of  Shakespeare  or  Shaw  must 
compete  with  films  or  records  of  Evans  and 
Olivier.  The  modem  teacher  is  not  defeated, 
dtomayed,  or  overwhelmed  by  these  innova- 
tions. On  the  other  hand  he  makes  use  of 
them  eagerly,  effectively.  But  in  order  to 
do  so  he  must  operate  at  an  entirely  differ- 
ent level  of  educational  sophistication  than 
hto  predecessors. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  thto  means  that  the 
personnel  problem  lies  at  the  heart  of  achiev- 
ing the  kind  of  public  school  we  want.  As 
we  consider  the  very  large  numbers  of 
teachers  that  will  be  required,  and  the  in- 
creasing need  for  specialisation,  we  must,  I 
believe,  face  up  to  the  need  for  personn^ 
reorganization.  We  must  find  ways  to  en- 
sure that  a  higher  proportion  of  our  staff 
become  "careertoto."    To  aecompltoh  thto  we 
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need  subetantuily  to  raiae  the  top  salaries 
for  those  whose  larger  responslbilltlea  or 
greater  degpree  of  spedallzatlon  Justify  such 
higher  pay.  I  hope  that  public  education 
will  continue  and  extend  its  present  experi- 
mentation with  such  methods  as  team  teach- 
ing, at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  and  other  ways  of  achieving  the  goal. 
We  cannot  bring  about  schooling  that  is 
effective  In  individual  cases  without  more 
internal  flexibility,  and  greater  specializa- 
tion and  stronger  direction  within  the  In- 
dividual school. 

Yet  the  kind  of  public  school  we  want 
cannot  be  the  result  of  pedagogical  policy 
or  techniques  alone. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  pupils  bring  into 
the  classroom  with  them  more  attitudes 
drawn  from  their  homes  and  neighborhoods 
than  they  learn  in  school.  Those  attitudes 
toward  life  and  learning  probably  do  more 
toward  setting  academic  standards  than  the 
c<Hnblned  efforts  of  teachers,  testing  or- 
ganizations, and  publishers,  or  actions  by 
regional  or  national  educational  agencies. 

There  is  an  extreme  variety  of  attitudes, 
ranging  from  those  of  the  underprivileged 
urban  centers  to  those  of  the  wealthy 
suburban  oompoiuids.  There  Is  the  sheer 
preoccupation  with  survival  in  sections  of 
the  big  cities.  There  is  the  tenseness  and 
the  drive  for  status  among  the  professional 
families.  And  there  are  all  the  shades  of 
attitudes  and  pressures  in  between. 

ITnfortunately,  despite  these  variances, 
there  Is  still  a  widespread  tendency  to  think 
of  ova  schools  as  more  or  less  interchange- 
able from  one  community  to  the  next  and 
to  feel  that  they  can  be  measured  by  a  fixed 
standard — like  the  percentage  who  go  on  to 
college,  for  Instance.  Rather,  we  should  be 
seeking  a  moving  standard  of  progress  to- 
ward goals  set  by  the  needs  of  the  individual, 
the  domestic  economy,  and  international 
demands  facing  the  Nation — a  standard  mov- 
ing toward  even  higher  goals  of  quality. 

From  this  consideration  I  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
under  some  circumstances,  perhaps  par- 
ticularly in  the  great  cities,  society  must 
provide  services  for  disadvantaged  children 
that  are  not  the  normal  responsibility  of  the 
school.  If  we  really  mean  what  we  say  in 
wanting  equal  opportunity  for  every  child, 
we  will  probably  need  to  help  these  children 
and  their  families  to  xmderstand  the  role  of 
education  both  in  their  lives  and  in  the 
society  as  a  whole  and  to  give  them  services 
that  are  not  otherwise  necessary. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me:  I  regard 
the  primary  task  of  the  schools  as  that  of 
teaching  and  not  of  becoming  a  substitute 
for  other  social  services.  But  in  the  public 
schools  we  want,  there  must  be  an  eager  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  of 
the  society,  both  public  and  private,  to  ac- 
complish the  goal. 

The  public  schools  we  want  must  of 
course  be  designed  to  prepare  young  people 
for  a  broad  variety  of  college  programs.  It 
is  a  matter  of  equal  urgency  that  they  pro- 
vide adequate  training  opportunities  for  the 
21  million  young  people  now  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  who  will  enter  the 
labor  market  without  a  college  degree  in  the 
1960*8.  These  young  people  must  receive  the 
kind  of  education  and  training  opportunities 
suited  to  the  changing  times.  We  must  also 
be  planning  for  the  training  and  retraining 
of  additional  millions  of  workers  whose  skills 
and  technical  knowledge  must  be  updated, 
as  well  as  those  whose  Jobs  may  well  dis- 
appear because  of  automation  and  economic 
change. 

Public  schools  of  the  kind  we  want  cost 
money,  a  lot  of  money.  In  the  foreseeable 
futxire,  this  cost  will  continue  to  rise  even 
if  we  merely  accommodate  sheer  numbers 
and  do  nothing  at  all  to  improve  the 
quality.  For  a  long  time,  there  have  been 
vast  gaps  between  needs  and  resources,  not 
only  among  the  separate   States  but  often 
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among  the  school  districts  of  some  of  the  American  goal.    It  U  an  ideal  that  mn^ 

richer  States.  earrted   out   despite   a   host  of  diact^ 

Sven  though  poorer  States  often  make  a  Surely  the  result  will  Justify  all  our  efote 
greater   tax  effort  for   sducation   than    the  ^*' 

richer  ones,  the  level  of  their  educational  ^ — 

support  is  often  far  short  of  what  is  cus-  Ar>r>T»Tr«y5  nvTTnr  MrkNrkt>*nT - 

tomarlly  regarded  as  adequate.     Much  has  ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE  ly^ 


been  said  about  the  need  to  improve  equality 
of  opportunity,  to  remove  dlsparlUes  of 
slums  and  suburbs,  to  maximize  our  poten- 
tialities for  national  growth  through  trained 
himian  capital.  Several  years  ago.  James  B. 
Conant  estimated  that  by  1968  the  "educa- 
tional deficit,"  the  difference  between  what 
was  sf>ent  and  what  should  have  been  spent, 
for  the  public  schools  was  between  97  and  $8 
billion  per  year.  The  Achilles  heel  of  educa 
tlon  is  that  it  goes  on,  in  one  form  or  an 


A.  NESTINGEN,  UNDER  SECR^TAto 
OP     HEALTH.     EDUCATION, 
WELFARE 


A«) 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Aim 
3,  1963,  the  Honorable  Ivan  A.  NestlnSi 
Under  Secretary  of  Health,  EduaS 
and  Welfare,  spoke  before  a  fonuj^ 
Federal  Aid  to  Education  at  the  DntrB 
sity  of  Illinois  in  Urbana,  IlL,  on  flje 

oVhV,"d^plWalfrb8tIcieirthMCM'A"lng  ^f^®^"?^?."^"!!^^  °'  ^®  ^'^  '°^  ^^erti 

to  sap  its  quality.    Sometimes  I  wish  neglect      "'  " 

of  education  could  cause  it  to  come  to  a  halt. 
Perhaps  then  our  concern  would  become 
commensurate  with  the  need. 

The  need  Is  for  a  kind  of  public  school  In 
which : 

1.  The  staff  is  rigorously  prepared  in  the 
subject  they  teach,  and  in  which  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  routine  for  career  teachers  to  return 
to  the  university  to  keep  up  to  date  with  the 
latest  advances  In  knowledge  and  techniques. 

2.  There  is  available  a  variety  of  equip- 
ment, including  television,  films,  and  pro- 
gramed instruction,  which  will  make  possible 
tnat  combination  of  large  group,  small  class, 
and  individual  instruction  which  will  allow 
the  school  to  adjust  its  instruction  to  the 
Individual  student.  What  has  long  been  an 
aim  of  educators,  whether  conservative  or 
progressive,  la  now  possible  If  we  can  reor- 
ganize our  allocation  of  staff  and  pupil  time. 
This  means  that  the  public  school  we  want 
Is  one  which  Is  as  eager  to  be  Informed  of 
the  results  of  educational  research  and  de- 
velopment as  it  U  cautious  of  fads  that  have 
not  been  tested. 

3.  There  is  available  a  detailed  diagnosis 
of  each  pupil's  educational  health,  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  in  a  form  so  com- 
pact as  to  be  useful  to  each  teacher.  This 
goal  too  has  long  been  sought,  and  modern 
data-processing  methods  and  ways  of  stor- 
ing and  finding  Information  now  make  It  a 
possibility.  The  school  we  want  must  com- 
bine the  efficiency  of  the  modem  factory  with 
the  warmth  of  the  tutor's  study. 

4.  The  atmosphere  Is  one  of  constant  self- 
analysis  and  comparison.  The  public  school 
we  want  is  one  that  enjoys  competition.  It 
will  have  the  courage  to  want  to  test  Itself 
against  standards  that  it  sets  for  itself  as 
well  as  standards  that  the  society  sets  for  all. 
It  must  have  that  freedom  and  security  from 
external  domination  that  allows  It  to  develop 
its  own  style,  yet  does  not  permit  the  lower- 
ing of  standards.  Only  quality  in  staff  and 
proper  financing  can  bring  xis  to  this  goal. 

We  are  far  from  reaching  these  goals.  Our 
needs  are  far  from  our  present  resources. 

As  we  go  forward  along  this  path,  we  must 
be  prepared  for  vigorous  criticism.  It  is  al- 
ways easier  to  accept  argiunents  for  the  sta- 
tus quo.  Only  a  sense  of  urgency,  based  on 
the  considerations  that  I  have  ventured  to 
bring  to  yoiir  attention,  will  bring  about  the 
changes  that  we  need.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  children,  whatever  their  so-called  native 
ability,  can  learn  far  more  than  they  now 
learn.  We  have  in  recent  years  moved  ahead 
in  Increasing  the  pace  of  those  with  marked 
academic  abilities — though  not  enough.  We 
are,  I  think,  doing  better  with  those  who  suf- 
fer from  learning  disabilities — though  not 
well  enough.  Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a 
boy,  regardless  of  IQ,  come  alive  In  wanting 
to  learn  something  knows  the  miracles  of  the 
himfian  mind.  The  kind  of  public  school  we 
want  is  the  kind  of  school  in  which  such 
miracles  are  as  natural  an  event  as  the  school 
bus  or  the  lunch  hour.     This  is  a  typically 


aid  to  education. 

Because  of  the  timeliness  of  thl*  st^^ 
ment,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  renuiti^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrm 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoia 
as  follows :  ' 

Tre  Case  for  Fkdekal  Am  to  Eoucatioii 

( by  Ivan   A.   Nestlngen.  Under  Secretary  cT 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

Just  a  little  over  2  months  ago.  Pretidat 
Kennedy  sent  to  the  Congress  a  mesaagi  oa 
education  together  with  his  legislative  pto- 
poeals  for  a  comprehensive  program  of  FM- 
eral  aid  entitled  the  "National  Educatla 
Improvement  Act  of  1963." 

This  Is  not  the  first  Presidential  iim«mi 
on  education.  It  is  President  Kenasdyi 
third  successive  annual  appeal  to  the  Qna 
gress  for  legislation  which  would  tvw^  ^ 
the  aid  of  American  education.  It  do«  not 
make  any  shattering  new  revelations  oos- 
cernlng  the  condition  of  American  educs> 
tlon.  It  tells  the  Congress  what  responilbli 
citizens  In  and  out  of  Government  ban 
been  saying  year  after  year  for  more  tlMs 
a  decade:  That  education  is  In  crisis  asi 
that  the  Federal  Government  shares  raapoa* 
slbllity  for  meeting  this  crisis. 

What  Is  new  in  the  President's  mesaags  thh 
year  is  the  urgency  surrounding  o\ir  aCotti 
to  find  solutions  to  education's  many  pnt- 
lems.  Public  debate  on  vital  national  iww 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  democratic  pne- 
ess.  but  this  debate,  to  be  fruitful,  must  1m4 
to  a  resolution  of  the  differences  that  ta^ 
to  divide  and  Inunoblllze  us.  It  has  not  daw 
so  on  the  matter  of  Federal  assistance  to  ate- 
cation,  with  the  result  that  with  each  jaw 
of  inaction  the  problems  of  education  ^m 
grown  deeper  and  more  difficult  to  aoln, 
President  Kennedy  has  declsu'ed  that  aaA- 
less  debate  over  aU  these  compllcatsd  aaS 
sensitive  questions  Is  a  luxury  that  «a  eas 
no  longer  afford.  We  are  at  a  point  in  bi»> 
tory  when  we  can  put  off  facing  and  ia> 
solving  these  problems  only  at  our  peril  aaa 
free  society. 

The  foremost  problem  facing  Americas 
education  today  is  a  problem  of  financial. 
Education  is  expensive.  No  one  dlspnUi 
that.  The  cost  of  education  has  riaen  spat- 
tacularly,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 

A  number  of  complex,  interrelated  fas- 
tors  have  contributed  to  the  rising  costs  vt 
education.  First,  there  is  the  growth  oC  am 
populauon,  the  sheer  numbers  of  studasli 
who  flU  our  achools  and  colleges.  Tbsra  k> 
second,  the  rapid  expansion  of  knowladpb 
the  birth  of  a  new  age  of  science  which  baa 
profoundly  affected  the  substance  of  ednes- 
tlon  and  has  established  a  climate  of  cbaap 
to  which  education  must  be  alert  and  ra- 
sponsive. 

And  there  is  the  promise  of  democracy 
itself,  the  rising  expectations  of  mllllODB  d 
individuals  for  higher  personal  achievemant 
through  broadened  educational  opportoni- 
tlea. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  quantlUtive  di- 
mensions of  American  education. 


in  respect  to  slse,  we  can  say  that  educa- 
tion U  this  Nation's  biggest  business.  Btore 
^In  60  mUllon  IndlvlduaU  are  directly 
^rolved  in  the  teaching  and  learning  proc- 
~\  iioi-e  than  one-fourth  of  our  popula- 
uon U  enrolled  this  year  in  our  schooU  and 
oollegea.  But  thU  is  not  a  static  flgiu-e. 
•nroUmenU  have  increased  by  more  than  80 
oereent  since  1960  and  are  expected  to  sky- 
toctet  during  the  sixties.  During  the  six- 
ties college  enrollments  will  nearly  double, 
md  the  number  of  high  school  studento 
will  Increase  by  60  percent. 

The  physical  plant  needed  to  accommodate 
this  huge  and  rising  number  of  students  is 
no  less  than  gigantic.  Por  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  alone,  we  need  more 
^^,n  iiL  million  classrooms.  We  were 
abort  lai.OOO  classrooms  at  the  beginning 
cd  the  school  year,  and  current  construction 
will  amount  to  only  half  that.  Meanwhile. 
the  numerical  needs  continue  to  grow.  A 
concerted  effort  to  speed  up  construction  is 
quite  evidently  needed,  and  needed  now. 
We  cannot  wait  indefinitely  to  provide  ade- 
quate educational  facilities  to  the  millions 
of  school  children  who  otherwise  are  forced 
to  attend  school  in  double  shifts  or  over- 
crowded classrooms  or  in  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  surroundings. 

I  have  mentioned  only  the  grade  schools. 
The  situation  facing  ovir  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  equally  critical.  The  Nation's 
3.000  institutions  of  higher  education  today 
are  serving  more  than  4  million  students. 
By  1970  at  least  7  million  students  will  be 
knocking  at  their  gates.  Who  will  teach 
them?     And  where  will  they  be  taught? 

It  takes  about  3  years  to  build  a  campus 
building  from  the  time  of  contracting  to 
Its  completion  for  student  use.  Two  years 
from  now  the  first  large  wave  of  college  ap- 
plicants will  hit  our  institutions  across  the 
country.  This  is  the  bumper  crop  of  babies 
bom  in  1M«.  Just  after  World  War  n.  They 
will  be  succeeded  by  other  large  waves  of 
students  seeking  college  entrance.  You  can 
visualize  the  size  of  the  problem  when  you 
realize  that  the  college  age  population  in  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  1960*8  Increased  335.000 
or  3J  percent.  In  this  present  decade  it 
will  Increase  6,216,000  or  66.6  percent.  So 
when  people  mention  the  tidal  wave  of  stu- 
dents beaded  toward  our  colleges,  they  are 
using  an  accurate  figure  of  speech.  It  Is  no 
exaggeration.  Clearly,  we  must  expand  our 
facilities  for  higher  education,  and  we  can- 
not afford  to  wait  another  year. 

The  pressure  of  quantity  inevitably  is  re- 
flected in  the  impaired  quality  of  American 
education.  The  best  teacher  in  the  world 
cannot  do  effective  work  in  overcrowded 
claasroonu  and  outmoded  faculties.  But 
these  are  not  education's  only  shortcomings. 
Just  as  we  have  neglected  education's  phjrsi- 
cal  needs,  we  have  paid  too  little  heed  to  the 
quality  of  Instruction. 

We  have  been  wringing  our  hands  for 
years  over  the  plight  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, but  we  have  done  far  too  little  to  Im- 
prove it.  While  the  salaries  of  teachers  have 
risen  considerably  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, their  Improved  financial  status  is  by  no 
means  universal  or  commensurate  with  the 
responsibility  they  bear  educating  the  Na- 
tion's youth. 

Too  many  teachers  are  not  adequately  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  subjects  assigned  to  them. 
This  year  about  83.000  fuUtime  teachers 
failed  to  meet  full  SUte  certification  stand- 
ards. Pew  teachers  have  the  opportunity 
to  repair  their  shortcomings  or  to  refresh 
and  update  their  knowledge.  Graduate  study 
is  often  out  of  reach  geographically  as  well 
as  financially. 

And  the  Incentive  for  professional  im- 
provement la  not  very  great.  Why  should 
teachers  be  asked  to  make  subsUntial  per- 
sonal sacrifices  when  the  rewards  are  so 
limited?  No  other  professional  group  is 
treated  quite  so  shabbily,  and  the  result  of 
this  attitude   is   evident   in   the   weakened 


quality  of  American  education.  A  massive 
effort  to  raise  the  status  of  teachers  and  to 
improve  their  training  is  imperative  if  we 
expect  our  schools  and  coUeges  to  do  their 
assigned  work. 

And  what  is  that  task?  Is  education  Just 
a  private  affair,  a  matter  of  concern  only  to 
the  individual,  his  community,  and  his  State? 
Of  is  it  not  also  a  public  affair,  a  matter  of 
deep  and  unending  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  States  and  the 
private  sectors  of  our  society? 

The  answer  to  that  question  was  settled 
early  in  our  Nation's  history.  Education  has 
always  been  the  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent,  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
long  been  Involved  in  the  support  of  educa- 
tion. This  has  continued  from  the  time  of 
the  Northwest  Ordinances  of  1785  and  1787 
to  the  present  day.  Federal  participation  in 
education  at  all  levels  of  instruction  Is  and 
has  long  been  an  established  and  respected 
tradition. 

Under  the  Morrill  Act,  enacted  a  century 
ago,  the  Federal  Government  aided  In  the 
creation  of  our  land-grant  colleges.  Later, 
the  Federal  Government  stimulated  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  education.  The 
Federal  Government  now  provides  loans  for 
college  dormitories.  It  supports  the  training 
of  science,  math,  and  foreign  language  teach- 
ers. It  helps  to  support  rural  libraries,  coun- 
seling and  guidance  programs,  cooperative 
educational  research,  and  the  development 
of  new  educational  media.  Only  last  year 
the  Congress  authorized  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  new  educational 
television  faculties  across  the  country. 

In  these  and  many  other  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  has  acted  as  a  partner 
with  the  States  and  local  communities  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  development  and  strengthening  of  Amer- 
ican education. 

It  has  never  been  the  dominant,  con- 
troUlng  partner  in  education,  and  no  one  is 
suggesting  that  it  should  be.  Throughout 
the  history  of  American  education,  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  selec- 
tive and  stimulative,  and  we  are  proposing 
that  it  continue  to  fulfUl  that  historic  role. 

The  argimient  that  "Federal  money  means 
Federal  control"  is  nonsense.  It  has  no 
basis  In  fact.  Not  a  single  shred  of  evidence 
has  been  brought  forward  to  substantiate 
that  charge.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence 
showed  clearly  that  there  has  been  no  Federal 
control  in  any  Federal  education  program. 

The  possibility  of  Federal  control  in  the 
future  is  so  remote  that  it  cannot  fairly  be 
caUed  a  threat.  The  careful  manner  in 
which  the  laws  are  written  and  their  careful 
administration  by  conscientious  civil  serv- 
ants who  themselves  are  opposed  to  Federal 
control  are  powerful  guarantees  against  the 
invasion  by  the  Central  Government  of  local 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

Let  me  put  this  matter  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  education  into  more  meaning- 
ful perspective.  The  total  national  expendi- 
ture for  education  today  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $30  billion.  The  Fed- 
eral oiitlay  for  education  is  about  83  billion, 
but  less  than  half  that  sum  is  spent  in 
direct  grants  to  schools  and  colleges.  The 
remainder  goes  out  In  the  form  of  loans, 
which  win  be  returned  to  the  Treasury  with 
interest,  and  in  payment  for  educational 
services  which  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chases from  educational  institutions,  re- 
sesirch  and  training  which  sire  necessary 
for  the  national  defense  and  the  national 
welfare. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Government's 
expenditures  in  direct  aid  to  education  rep- 
resent only  4  percent  of  the  total  national 
expenditure  for  education.  This  cannot  be 
fairly  Judged  as  vast  and  threatening.  The 
Federal  Government  is  in  no  way  a  major 
partner  in  financing  the  Nation's  biggest 
business,  the  business  of  education. 


Nor  Is  anyone  suggesting  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  assume  a  dominant  role 
in  education.  We  are  suggesting,  however, 
that  the  Federal  Government  take  up  a  larger 
share  of  the  cost  of  supporting  American 
education.  We  are  suggesting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Increase  its  expenditures 
in  direct  aid  to  education  from  the  present 
4  percent  to  6  or  8  percent.  Surely  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  Federal  Govenunent  is 
taking  over  education. 

What  this  money  would  mean  to  the  States 
and  higher  education  is  that  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  more  effectively  their  own 
responsibilities  for  educating  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  The  margin  of  expenditvire 
represented  by  our  proposals  for  Federal  aid 
would  mean  the  difference  between  the  un- 
even quality  and  opportunity  for  education 
that  now  exists  among  the  separate  Statee 
and  a  strong  system  of  education  where 
excellence  would  be  universal  and  every  in- 
dividual would  enjoy  equal  opportunity  to 
develop  his  talents  to  the  fuUest. 

The  States  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education  cannot  afford  the  entire 
load  of  this  extra  financial  effort  which  spells 
the  difference  between  exceUence  and  medi- 
ocrity. No  one  knows  better  than  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  boards  and  college  trustees 
what  is  needed  today  to  bring  education  up 
to  the  highest  standards  of  exceUence. 

The  fact  is  that  traditional  resources  for 
the  support  of  education  are  not  adequate 
today  to  meet  our  expanded  needs.  The  de- 
pendence of  many  conununltles  on  property 
taxes  alone  to  provide  revenues  for  the 
schools  is  not  realistic.  The  burden  of  the 
regressive  property  tax  is  becoming  too  heavy 
on  the  homeowner  and  small  businessman. 
Supplemental  financial  aid  from  other 
sources  is  essential  to  meet  our  bourgeon- 
ing school  costs  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Where  a  community  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  adequate  resources,  usually  indus- 
trial property  or  residential  property  of  high 
value,  its  schools  are  usually  excellent.  But 
local  school  revenues  vary  conslderaby  from 
district  to  district  and  from  State  to  State 
with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  education 
throughout  our  land  is  very  uneven. 

The  migration  from  farm  to  city  and  from 
city  to  suburb  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  decades  has  compounded  even  further 
the  problems  of  the  schools  and  has  made 
the  uneven  quality  of  education  among  our 
States  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Residents  of  high  income  States  with  bet- 
ter than  average  schools  must  often  move 
and  enroll  their  chUdren  in  less  than  average 
schools  in  low  Income  States.  And  children 
from  impoverished  schools,  moving  to  other 
communities,  carry  their  educational  handi- 
caps with  them.  The  burden  of  repairing 
these  handicaps  falls  heavily  on  a  relatively 
small  proportion  of  the  Nation,  especially  on 
our  largest  cities. 

Federal  aid  to  education  would  help  to 
equalize  the  quality  of  education  and  the 
cost  of  education  by  selective  and  stimulative 
support  from  the  general  pubUc  purse  to 
those  areas  of  education  where  such  aid  will 
benefit  all. 

Most  of  our  proposals  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  put  before  the  public  year  after 
year  by  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. Tet,  year  after  year  they  have 
failed  to  pass. 

One  reason  for  this,  we  believe,  is  that  these 
measures  have  always  been  treated  piecemeal 
when  they  are,  in  fact,  vitaUy  dependent  on 
each  other  and  need  to  be  viewed  as  a  whole. 
Just  as  education  needs  to  be  viewed  as  an 
integral  force  within  the  whole  structure  of 
oiir  society. 

For  the  first  time  now,  the  Congress  has 
been  presented  in  a  single,  comprehensive 
measure  a  full  and  detailed  prc^XMal  for  Fed- 
eral action  In  Bui>port  of  education. 

The  National  Education  Improvement  Act 
would  enable  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume its  proper  share  of  responsiblUty  for 
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education  within  the  legal  framework  estab- 
lished by  the  Oonatltutlon  and  reinforced 
by  yean  of  aetlTe.  effectire  partnership  in 
the  progreaa  and  growth  of  the  American 
educational  sya^em. 

It  would  not.  In  any  way,  usxirp  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  local  conomunltles  or  In- 
fringe on  their  responsibilities  for  education. 

Its  goals  fall  Into  three  basic  categories: 

Tint,  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
education  In  the  schools  and  oolle^es. 

Second,  an  increase  In  the  capacity  of  our 
Institutions  to  receive  and  educate  an  In- 
creasing niimber  of  students. 

Third,  the  expansion  of  opportunities  for 
education  for  both  young  people  and  adults. 

The  bill  contains  24  distinct  components 
which  pinpoint  those  areas  of  need  where 
Federal  aid  Is  both  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary. Specific  aid  programs  now  In  force 
would  be  continued  and.  In  some  cases,  ex- 
panded. In  addition,  the  bill  would  author- 
ize construction  loans  to  public  and  private 
colleges.  It  would  establish  a  new  program 
of  grants  to  public  and  private  Institutions 
for  building  and  expanding  graduate  schools, 
libraries,  and  technical  education  facilities. 
It  would  help  the  States  to  establish  a  much 
larger  number  of  public  Junior  colleges. 

The  bill  would  aid  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  by  grants  to  the  States  for 
Increasing  maximum  and  beginning  teachers' 
salaries,  for  emergency  school  construction, 
and  for  special  projects  to  Improve  edu- 
cational quality  and  opportunity,  particu- 
larly in  slums  and  other  depressed  areas. 

It  would  improve  the  quality  of  education 
throughout  the  Nation  by  helping  to 
strengthen  teacher  training  programs  in  col- 
leges and  luilverslties  and  by  expanding  edu- 
cational research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams. 

It  would  expand  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  college 
student  loan  and  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
grams, by  instituting  a  new  work-study  pro- 
gram which  would  give  college  students 
more  opportunity  to  work  their  way  through 
school,  and  by  offering  financially  pressed 
middle-income  families  increased  private 
credit  for  long-term  student  loans  backed  up 
by  a  Federal  Insurance  fund. 

It  would  expand  both  the  quality  and 
qxiantity  of  education  available  to  millions 
of  handicapped  children,  the  blind  and  deaf 
and  crippled,  the  mentally  retarded  and  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  Less  than  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  handicapped  children  now  have 
access  to  the  special  education  they  need. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  open  up  new  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  adult  Americans. 
It  would  provide  much  needed  help  to  the 
States  for  the  expansion  of  adult  basic  edu- 
cation programs  to  eliminate  Illiteracy  that 
now  blights  the  lives  of  some  8  million  Amer- 
icans over  the  age  of  25.  It  would  expand 
xuiiverslty  extension  centers  and  support 
urban  as  well  as  rural  library  services  so  that 
all  adult  Americans  can  continue  their  edu- 
cation beyond  the  formal  years  of  schooling. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  solve  all  education's 
many  complex  problems.  It  cannot  and 
should  not  take  over  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation. But  the  Federal  Oovemment  can 
and  should  step  forward  to  shoulder  those 
responsibilities  which  lie  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  its  constitutional  limitations  and 
which  it  is  already  carrying  to  a  lesser  degree. 

Sducatlon  is  of  paramount  concern  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  because  It  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  this  Nation.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  aptly  and  eloquently,  has 
called  education  "the  keystone  In  the  arch 
of  freedom  and  progress." 

It  is  Jiist  that,  and  this  Nation  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  education  to  weaken.  It  is  a 
primary  factor  in  our  national  economic 
growth  and  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity. It  Lb  the  means  to  personal  achieve- 
ment and  a  significant  element  in  personAl 


happiness.  It  is  the  bedrock  of  this  free  and 
open  society. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment clearly  Involves  promoting  the  caxise  of 
education.  Fc»-  in  so  doing  it  promotes  th« 
general  welfare  and  helps  to  secure  the  bless. 
Ings  of  liberty  for  this  generation  and  the 
generations  to  follow. 

We  are  asking  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment take  up  Its  responsibilities  for  educa- 
tion without  further  delay. 


HOOSIER  PHYSICIAN  HONORED  BY 
JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  rise 
to  call  attention  to  my  distingiilshed  col- 
leagues that  one  of  Indiana's  foi'emost 
physicians.  Dr.  Walter  A.  Compton,  who 
also  is  executive  vice  president  of  Miles 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  at  Elkhart.  Ind.,  has 
been  decorated  with  Japan's  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun  as  well  as  being  made 
honorary  member  of  the  Society  for 
Preservation  of  Japanese  Art  Swords. 

On  February  23.  1963. 1  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  visiting  in  the  oflBce  of  Dr.  Comp- 
ton and  admiring  many  of  his  prized 
sword  treasures,  which  number  some- 
where between  350  and  400  swords  along 
with  his  valuable  library  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Compton  recently  went  to  Japan 
to  attend  the  Japanese  Medical  Associa- 
tion Congress,  and  with  him  he  carried 
an  unobtrusive  shotgun  case  in  which 
was  an  externally  nondescript-appear- 
ing sword,  slightly  curved  and  about  3 
feet  in  length.  The  shotgun  case  car- 
ried one  of  the  Japanese  people's  most 
important  cultural  art  pror>erties,  a 
blade  identified  by  them  with  the  spirit, 
or  "kaml."  of  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most national  shrines. 

Dr.  Compton  returned  to  Japan  the 
700-year-old  samurai  sword,  which  he 
has  identified  as  a  Bizen  Saburo  Kunl- 
mune,  one  of  the  three  most  valuable 
Japanese  swords  amons  that  nation's 
national  treasures. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Compton's  discovery 
of  the  valuable  art  treasure  has  been 
told  In  the  Elkhart  Truth  by  BetUe  East. 
I,  therefore,  ask  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  Miss  East's  story  appear 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  so  that  my 
distinguished  colleagues  can  learn  how 
this  physician  gave  up  a  rare  treasure 
for  himself  and  returned  to  the  Jap- 
anese people  a  piece  of  art  highly  prized 
by  them — an  act  which  I  believe  clearly 
demonstrates  the  American  people's  love 
of  art  and  their  respect  for  the  culture 
and  traditions  of  her  neighbors  through- 
out the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Elkhart    (Ind.)    Truth,   Apr.  29, 
1963] 

ELKHAKTAN    RETTjaNS   NATIONAL   TK£ASTJ«1    TO 

Japan — Find     bt     D«.     Compton     Brings 
Deco«ation 

(By  Settle  last) 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Compton.  executive  vice 
president  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc..  was 
carrying  a  shotgun  case  when  he  departed 
for  Japan  late  in  March  to  attend  a  Japanese 
Medical  Association  Congrefls. 

In  the  case  was  an  externally  nondescript- 
appearing  sword,  slightly  curved  and  about 
3  feet  in  length,  which,  to  the  uninlonned, 
would  appear  to  be  of  no  particular  value. 


May  i 

Dr.  Compton  returned  here  about  a  ^  - 
ago,  without  the  blade,  but  daooratet  mZ 
Japan's  Order  of  the  Rising  8un  and  k^!: 
Ing  the  distinction  of  an  honorary  ■  ^^ 
of  the  Society  For  Preeerration  of  Ja 
Art  Swords. 

The  shotgun  case  which  Dr. 
guarded  so  cloeely  on  his  Jet  flight  to  1^^ 
was  used  to  return  to  the  Japanese  Pt2 
one  of  their  most  important  eultui^^ 
properties,  a  blade  Identified  by  thsa  «S 
the  spirit,  or  "kanU,"  of  one  of  that  eoZ 
try's  foremost  national  shrines.  '"'^ 

Dr.  Compton  returned  to  Japan  the  n* 
year-old  Samurai  sword  which  he  had  |4|_ 
tifled  as  a  Bizen  Saburo  Kiuiimime.  on*  « 
the    three    most    valuable    Japanese'  s«Mi 
among  that  nation's  national  treasures. 

The  Kunlmune  (the  name  tdentlflis  It 
as  the  product  of  Its  13th  century  saitk 
Saburo  Kunlmune  of  Bizen)  is  the  tnt 
sword  designated  a  national  treasure  to  W 
returned  to  Japan  after  World  Wu  n 
There  were  42  blades  considered  natkaai 
treasures  or  important  art  objects  Ust  k 
the  confusion  of  the  war's  ending. 

How  the  blade  traveled  from  a  naM,,^ 
shrine  in  the  southern  Kyvishu  Provliioc  « 
Japan  to  a  souvenir  collection  in  — fti 
United  States  Is  not  known,  and.  as  d 
Compton  said.  Is  inunaterial.  At  the  nt 
of  the  war  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  dlncM 
that  all  Japanese  national  monuments,  ta. 
eluding  such  swords,  should  be  respected  te 
occupying  forces. 

The  Kunlmune,  which  Dr.  Compton  pt*. 
sented  to  the  Society  for  the  Preaerratka 
of  Japanese  Art  Swords  for  display  In  tht 
National  Museum  at  Tokyo,  is  the  bersdltvy 
treasure,  or  kaml,  of  the  Satsuma  claa,  cw 
of  the  great  clans  of  Kyushu,  the  aoutbtn. 
most  Island  of  Japan.  The  warlike  das. 
founded  in  about  AJ).  1200,  contritniM 
many  mUltary  leaders  to  Japan's  historr. 

The  sword  had  been  contlnuaUy  in  Shla- 
azu  (Satsuma  clan)  famUy  possession  riaa 
the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century.  In  tte 
1920's  it  was  dedicated  to  the  national  itaitai 
In  the  Satsiuna  Province — the  TerukM 
Jlnja.  at  Kagoshlma — by  a  descendant  01 
the  former  feudal  lords  of  Shimazu,  to  mUk 
the  700th  anniversary  of  the  famUy's  toai- 
Ing. 

Dr.  Compton  considers  his  idenUflesUa 
of  the  sword  as  the  Kunlmxine  a  connsellai 
link  in  a  chain  of  coincidence.  But  mi 
of  Japan's  top  ranking  authorities  on  tki 
art  of  blades  said,  "I  choose  to  agre*  wItt 
you — but,  I  call  It  providential." 

The  many  coincidences,  or,  if  you  vll. 
acts  of  providence,  which  led  to  the  swartl 
recognition  are  evident  in  Dr.  ComfMa^ 
accoimt  of  his  discovery.  Contrary  to  tmSIm 
national  press  service  reports  that  Or.  Ooay- 
ton  had  purchased  the  sword  from  s  ««t 
coast  dealer,  the  sword  was  shroxMlstf  Is 
anonymity  In  the  weapons  coUecUoa  ut  t 
Pennsylvania  resident,  and  actual  Identiia- 
tlon  was  made  in  Dr.  Compton's  stud;  tt 
his  home  here. 

A  collector  for  30  years.  Dr.  Comptm  k 
constantly  searching  for  Japanese  artlfs*. 
swords  In  partlctilar,  and  In  his  trstsh 
makes  it  a  point  to  contact  other  bMt 
collectors  and  antique  dealers.  Four  ism 
ago  on  a  personal  Jaunt  to  Pennsylvants.  I* 
stopped  at  Hagerstown,  Md.  While  tlMR 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  gun  coUeeMr. 
and  asked  the  man  to  contact  him  If  t«r 
he  ran  Into  any  blades  in  which  he  tbonifet 
Dr.  Compton  might  be  Interested. 

The  man  telephoned  Dr.  Compton  Wt 
In  February  and  said  he  was  traveling  tim 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  to  Chicago  the  first  wesk  l» 
March  and  had  a  few  things  to  show  bim 

FTTBCHASXS  TWO  0»  COIXECTION 

Upon  the  collector's  arrival  in  Elkhart,  ft 
Compton  examined  the  proffered  Items  tai 
found  all  but  two  of  little  consequence.  » 
purchased  the  two  which  had  aroused  hl«tt- 
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i_,ct  and  explained  to  the  dealer  that  the 
flnJhs  felt  sure,  was  of  "great  importance." 
jurt  how  important  he  did  not  realise  at 
exxnon  examination. 

The  pair  Ulked  xuxtii  midnight.  The  col- 
lector told  Dr.  Compton  he  had  had  the  blade 
aeveral  years,  and.  to  hU  recollection,  had 
nicked  It  up  in  a  collection  of  souvenirs.  On 
Mveral  occasions  he  had  considered  giving 
the  blsde.  and  Its  simple  wooden  sheath,  to 
s  clerfyman  friend  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
markings  on  the  blade  appeared  to  be  of 
religious  slgniflcance. 

QixNTinxs  swoBO  raoM  photogsapb 

After  his  visitor  left.  Dr.  Compton  browsed 
through  his  vast  library  of  books  and  photo- 
graphs of  Japanese  sword  art.  At  2:30  In 
the  morning  he  identified  the  Kunlmune 
from  a  photograph. 

On  March  25  Dr.  Compton  wrote  the  Tokyo 
National  Museum.  "After  careful  considera- 
Uon,  It  Is  my  determination  that  this  blade 
should  be  returned  to  Japan,"  he  wrote.  "It 
11  additionally  my  hope  that  It  can  be  re- 
Ulned  with  other  great  masterpieces  of  this 
art  in  the  custody  of  the  Tokyo  National 
lluaeum  where  students  can  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  it. 

"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  donate  it  to 
the  Japanese  nation,"  he  concluded. 

Acknowledgment  of  his  offer  came 
promptly  from  Nagatake  Asano,  director  of 
the  Tokyo  National  Museum,  and  Morltatsu 
Hoaokawa.  president  of  the  Society  for 
Preservation  of  Japanese  Art  Swords. 

On  his  first  day  in  Tokyo  Dr.  Compton 
turned  the  sword  over  to  society  methbers 
at  the  museum.  Honorary  membership  In 
the  society  also  was  conferred  on  the  Elk- 
hart physician,  and  he  was  given  two  rare 
short  swords  as  gifts. 

MOTXS   MKMBKBSHIP  CZXTinCATX 

Dr.  Compton's  membership  certificate 
hails  his  "distinguished  contribution  over 
the  years  for  the  caxise  of  preservation  and 
artistic  appreciation  of  Japanese  swords." 

The  next  morning  the  musevmi  displayed 
35  of  its  most  important  blades  for  Dr.  Comp- 
ton's examination.  This  was  followed  by 
the  ceremony  at  which  the  Fourth  Cross  of 
the  Rising  Sun  was  conferred  on  the  Elk- 
harUn.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  of- 
fice of  Shunsaku  Kawahara,  chairman  of  the 
Cultural  Assets  Protection  Commission. 

He  called  attention  to  the  coincidence  that 
in  an  "area  of  more  than  3,000  square  miles 
and  among  200  million  people  where  the 
artistic  character  and  importance  of  these 
swords  remains  almost  wholly  unknown,  one 
of  the  few  Individual  students  of  that  art 
capable  of  recognizing  It  would  chance  to 
encounter  and  Identify  it." 

Many  years  of  study  have  brought  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  collection  of 
blades  and  library  to  the  point  of  today.  His 
current  collection  numbers  360  to  400  blades. 

He  considers  his  library  of  some  300  or 
more  volumes  as  Important  as  his  blades. 

VNBBCOONIZXS    ABT   POSM 

Dr.  Compton  explained  that  his  interest 
lies  in  his  belief  that  these  swords  represent 
an  unrecognized  art  form  which  he  believes 
comparable  to  Orecian  architecture  and 
Italian  painting.  He  said  he  also  is  Inter- 
ested In  steel  as  dlfferentUted  from  iron. 
Steel  is  man-made,  it  doesn't  exist  in  nature, 
and  he  considers  it  one  of  man's  most  Im- 
porunt  discoveries  in  material  form.  In 
bUdemaking  the  great  art  represented  in 
•teelmaklng  is  controUed  to  the  point  where 
It  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty,  he  said. 


AMERICAN    VETERINARy    MEDICAL 
ASSOCIA'nON  CENTENNIAL 

.  •}*'■  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  con- 
gratulate the  American  Veterinary  Med- 


ical Association  on  the  occasion  of  its 
centennial  celebration. 

The  veterinarian  is  a  friend  who  helps 
a  child's  pet  when  it  is  sick  or  injureid. 
To  the  dog  and  cat  owners,  he  is  the  man 
who  immunises  their  pets. 

To  the  farmer,  he  is  important  in 
preventing  economic  loss  from  sick  or 
dead  livestock.  He  vaccinates  the  pigs, 
tends  to  a  sick  cow,  or  helps  a  mare  to 
foal. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to  the 
hearth  and  welfare  of  domestic  pets  and 
livestock,  this  hif?hly  skilled  professional 
man  has  an  equally  important  role  in  the 
fields  of  meat  inspections,  disease  pre- 
vention,  disease  control   and   research. 

Through  meat  inspection,  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  assured  of  a  continuing 
market  for  his  livestock,  and  the  con- 
sumer is  assured  of  wholesomeness,  free- 
dom from  disease,  and  cleanliness  of 
meat  and  meat  food  products. 

The  purity  of  America's  milk  supply 
is  guaranteed  through  the  milk  and  dairy 
inspection  work  carried  on  by  the  vet- 
erinarian. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  once  responsible 
for  the  high  mortality  rate  among  in- 
fants, has  been  practically  eradicated 
in  the  United  States.  Also  well  on  the 
way  to  eradication,  through  the  efforts 
of  veterinarians,  is  brucellosis,  which  can 
be  transmitted  to  humans  who  drink 
unpasteurized  milk,  or  who  handle  meat 
from  infected  cattle  and  swine. 

Through  their  work  with  animals,  vet- 
erinarians have  laid  the  foundation  for 
controlling  diseases  communicable  to 
man.  This  is  evidenced  by  progress  to- 
ward the  eradication  of  rabies,  as  well 
as  in  the  fields  of  meat  and  milk  inspec- 
tion. Control  of  parasites  transmitted 
to  humans  by  animals  has  been  another 
field  in  which  veterinarians  have  led  the 
way  to  better  health  for  both  animals 
and  humans.  Some  of  the  medicines 
developed  with  the  help  of  veterinarians 
to  prevent  diseases  in  livestock  have  been 
found  to  be  effective  for  use  in  man. 

Research  is  carried  on  by  veterinarians 
in  a  continuous  effort  to  learn  how  in- 
fectious diseases  and  harmful  parasites 
are  transmitted  to  domestic  animals  and 
livestock.  This  research  develops  and 
improves  methods  for  diagnosis,  control, 
or  prevention  of  diseases  and  eradication 
of  conditions  which  contribute  to  them. 

Veterinarians  safeguard  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  pet  animals.  They  have  a  key  re- 
sponsibility in  the  fur  industry  since 
more  and  more  p>elts  are  produced  on  fur 
farms.  They  have  a  responsibility  for 
the  health  of  the  animals  in  our  zoos. 
They  are  constantly  on  the  alert  to  pre- 
vent deadly  foreign  animal  diseases  from 
entering  the  United  States.  They  have 
been  leaders  in  the  campaign  for  more 
humane  treatment. 

In  this  centennial  year  of  1963,  it  is 
also  of  special  significance  that  the  re- 
cently established  School  of  Veterinary 
Science  and  Medicine  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity will  graduate  its  first  class  of  doc- 
tors of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  profession  of  veterinary  medicine 
Is  worthy  of  the  admiration  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  nations.    It  is  char- 


acterized by  high  ideals.  Its  profes- 
sional societies  have  made  constant  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  service  to  man 
through  advancing  the  health  and  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  population. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
the  time  for  my  remarks  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  morning  business 
has  been  concluded.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Senator  to  obtain 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  shall  be  brief. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  oppose  the  re- 
quest by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  As  I  read  the  time  from  the 
clock,  the  morning  hour  expired  at  1:20. 
Therefore,  If  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wishes  to  extend  his  time  for 
5  minutes,  he  may  extend  his  time  to  ap- 
proximately 1 :27  pjn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, now  that  the  morning  business  has 
been  concluded.  However,  I  shall  be 
brief. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  morning  business  has 
been  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Morning 
business  has  been  concluded,  pursuant  to 
the  extension  requested  by  the  majority 
leader. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OP  1M6 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  537)  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive 
agencies  of  t^e  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  what 
Is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill. 
S.  537,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  who  has  been  most  patient.  I 
imderstand  that  he  has  an  Important 
message  to  deliver  today.  I  shall  not 
take  much  time.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  will  cooperate  with  him. 


TENSIONS  IN  THE  BflDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  several  Senators  focused  our  at- 
tention on  the  extremely  ominous  de- 
velopments in  the  Middle  East.  The  dis- 
tinguished   senior   Senator   from   New 
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Yoric  [Mr.  Javzts]  and  other  Senators 
alerted  us  to  the  growing  tensions  in  the 
ftre*.  and  dramaUaed  the  serloios  threat 
to  the  continued  existence  of  Israel. 
Over  and  above  these  facts  the  Senators 
made  It  clear  to  us  that  tension  and  in- 
stability in  the  Middle  East  confront  the 
whole  world  with  a  clear  and  present 
danger.  The  current  troubles  in  the 
Middle  East  cannot  be  swept  under  the 
rug;  they  exist  and  in  their  possible 
ramifications  they  involve  the  most  seri- 
ous implications  for  our  national 
security. 

Indeed,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  the  Middle  East  is  now,  has  been 
since  the  1940's.  and  conceivably  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  those  areas  in  the 
world  which  could  spawn  world  war  in 
in   a   matter  of   hours.    Our   national 
Interest  and  the  interests  of  the  whole 
free  world   are  closely  bound  to  what 
happens  in  the  Middle  East.    If  the  area 
falls  under  the  domination  of  interna- 
tional communism,  the  forces  of  freedom 
will  have  suffered  a  grave  setback.     If 
the  commercial  lifeline  of  some  of  our 
European  allies  is  cut  at  its  weakest 
point,  namely,  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
results  could  be  catastrophic.     Finally, 
if  the  freest  and  most  progressive  state 
in  the  area— the  Republic  of  Israel— Is 
snuffed  out,  our  words  in  support  of 
democracy  will  sound  hollow  indeed.    We 
cannot  afford  to  saciiflce  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel  under  any  circumstances. 
Equally,  we  cannot  stand  by  idly  while 
the  Middle  East  becomes  a  sanctuary  for 
the  gathering  forces  of  world  conflict. 

Time  after  time,  Mr.  President,  world 
peace  has  been  placed  In  extreme  jeop- 
ardy by  events  in  the  Middle  East.    Re- 
call   the    Arab-Israeli     warfare     which 
erupted  with  the  declaration  of  Israeli 
independence  15  years  ago.    The  con- 
clusion of  an  armistice  bottled  up  the 
tensions  for  a  while  but  did  not  dissolve 
them.    Since     that     time,     the     Arab 
States— whatever  their  internal  bicker- 
ings and  feuds — have  been  committed  to 
one  unalterable  aim:    the  physical  de- 
struction of  the  independent  State  of 
Israel.    The  United  States,  Britain,  and 
Prance — in  the  Tripartite  Declaration  of 
May  1950 — have  gone  on  record  as  guar- 
anteeing the  status  quo  in  the  Middle 
East  as  far  as  frontiers,  lines  of  demarca- 
tion, and  armed  forces  were  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  we  all  remember  the  Egyp- 
tian fedayeen  attacks  on  Israel  which  led 
to  the  Sinai  campaign  of  1956  and  the 
British-French   invasion   of   Suez.    We 
recall  Nasser's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  subsequent  arms  buildup,  which 
could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
irresponsible    assistance    of    the   Soviet 
Union.    We  remember  the  Iraqi  revo- 
lution of  1958.  the  internal  difficulties  of 
the  free  Government  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
timely  move  of  the  6th  Fleet  to  Leba- 
non in  the  summer  of   1958.     Just  to 
highlight  subsequent  developments,  let 
us  recall  the  Royalist  versus  Republican 
conflict  in  Yemen,  which  started  last 
simimer.  the  danger  of  full-scale  warfare 
between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  UJ^.R., 
the    imceasing    propaganda    emanating 
from  Radio  Cairo,  the  second  Iraqi  rev- 
oluUon  early  this  year,  and  finally  the 
proclamation — on   paper — of   steps   de- 
signed to  end  In  the  formation  of  a  new 


United  Arab  Republic.  The  last-named 
event  is  ominous  primarily  to  the  extent 
that  it  threatens  Israel  with  military 
encirclement  and  annihilation.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  "liberation  of  Palestine  " 
Is  one  of  the  expressed  aims  of  the  Arab 
imity  proclamation;  one  of  the  first  steps 
designed  to  bring  about  this  goal  ap- 
parently is  to  foment  revolution  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

The  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  obvious.  The  danger  to  the  stabihty 
of  the  Middle  East  is  obvious.  The 
danger  to  Israel  is  obvious. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  whole 
free  world  has  been  rocked  by  the  in- 
cipient escalation  of  the  arms  race  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  are  indications 
that  some  antagonists  in  the  area  are 
contemplating,  if  not  actually  develop- 
ing, a  nuclear  weapons  capability  and 
the  means  to  deliver  such  offensive 
weapons  from  their  territory.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  understandably 
appalled  if  the  aid  which  we  have  sup- 
plied certain  countries  of  the  Middle  East 
has  freed  their  resources  for  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  which  are  not  only 
criminally  wasteful  in  terms  of  the 
human  needs  in  the  area  but  which  are 
fraught  with  the  most  serious  dangers  to 
world  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  who  spoke 
last  week — and  I  refer  in  good  measure 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI— know  that  I 
share  their  heartfelt  concern  for  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East  and  for  the 
territorial  integrity  of  our  stanch  friend 
and  partner,  the  RepubUc  of  Israel. 
Likewise,  I  am  sure  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  understand  why  I 
liave  not  accepted  his  invitation  to  Join 
him  in  cosponsoring  the  resolution  he  has 
offered  today.  I  diverge  from  him  not  in 
principle,  not  in  the  desired  effect  of  our 
action,  not  in  his  assessment  of  the  dan- 
gers of  the  situation,  but  rather  in  his 
prescription  for  dealing  with  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  Our  disagreement,  slight  as 
it  is — and  it  is  very  slight — is  one  of  tac- 
tics. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  worst  danger  confronting 
ixs  in  the  Middle  East  consists  in  the 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  and  the 
possible  introduction  into  the  area  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  means  of  rela- 
tively long-range  delivery  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grueninc].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HaktJ.  the  Senator  from  Mixme- 
sota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk],  I  submit 
a  resolution  which  stresses  our  concern 
over  the  current  direction  of  the  Middle 
East  arms  race  and  which  will  call  for  the 
creation  of  a  denuclearized,  missile  free 
zone  in  this  most  strategic  area.  Fur- 
ther, I  should  like  to  see  this  regional 
arms  control  agreement  enforced  by  an 
international  policing  system — a  system 
which  would  call  upon  the  great  moral 
and  human  resources  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Finally,  I  stress  the  need  for  a 
positive,  unambiguous  reaffirmation  of 
the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  May  1950. 
This  declaration  commits  us,   together 
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with  France  and  Britain,  to  takln*  .i^ 
Uon  "both  within  and  outside  then^ 
NaUons-  if  any  state  in  the  area  iSS 
use  force  or  threaten  the  use  of  foS^ 
vlolaUon  of  the  Arab-Israel  arSSi 
agreement.  Further,  the  declarS 
proclaims  our  opposition  to  an  araJ^lS 
in  the  Near  East  and  announces  thsX 
arms  applicaUons  will  be  favoraS^i* 
ceived  if  the  arms  are  to  be  used  t 
aggression  against  any  other  sUte  1b  2 
area.  "* 

The  principles  of  the  Tripartite  DecU. 
raUon  have  never  been  renounced  htmHi 
party  to  the  act.  ^'^ 

It  is  an  existing  declaraUon.  It  b  » 
existing  policy  of  this  Government  Ai 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  £ 
declaration  should  take  on  added  aicxJfl! 
cance  in  view  of  current  developSttb 
With  our  mighty  6th  Fleet  to  the  mbl 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  our  wZ. 
ness  or  willingness  to  move  with  lightoiiw 
speed  should  any  violation  of  the  exi^ 
frontiers  or  armistice  lines  In  theiuS 
take  place  or  appear  to  be  Imminent 

Our  policy,  therefore,  must  contiane 
to  be  one  of  reconciliation  and  peace  b^ 
tween  the  Arabs  and  Israel.  We  bim 
use  our  good  offices,  wherever  possible,  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

I  doubt  that  a  new  pact  or  treaty  would 
add  to  the  guarantees  which  we  have 
already  given  Israel  and  all  other  sUtci 
in  the  area  which  are  subject  to 
aggression. 

But  it  ought  to  be  unmistakably  ckv 
that  we  view  the  triparUte  declarattan 
as  a  living  document  to  be  enforced. 

In  conclusion.  I  favor  the  isolatioo  of 
the  Middle  East  from  a  ruinous  ud 
wasteful  arms  race.  I  favor  tiK 
strengthening  of  the  United  Natku 
presence — the  UNEP— and  Its  constiw- 
Uve  role  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  organisaUoB 
is  kept  there  as  a  strong  and  acttve 
force.  This  means  proper  flnancioc  fl* 
the  police-keeping  arm  of  the  U2f . 

I  favor  cooperation  with  all  men  sod 
all  nations  of  demonstrated  good  will 
I  do  not  now  and  never  will  acquiesce  to 
a  policy  of  drift  and  appeasement.  Uj 
goal  and  that  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
remains  that  of  Middle  East  recondlk- 
tion — a  reconciliation  which  meets  tfat 
true  national,  racial,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  every  resident  of  tte 
area. 

Some  attempt  in  that  direction  w« 
made  in  the  recent  session  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  regret  that  our  Government 
did  not  give  It  more  Impetus,  because 
that  attempt  was  made  by  certaiD 
African  and  European  states,  and  It 
needed  the  wholehearted  support  of  tbe 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  StatM 
recognizes  and  gives  firm  friendly  aap- 
port  to  the  State  of  Israel.  It  recognlM 
and  gives  friendly  cooperation  to  aD 
states  in  the  Middle  East — our  goal  for 
these  countries  and  all  peoples  is  freedoa 
and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  renuu-ks.  and 
that  the  resolution  may  lie  on  the  dak 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  to  flte 
an  opportunity  to  other  Senators  to 
cosponsor  it. 


nie  FRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeetkmr  "Hw  Chair  hears  none,  and 
tt  is  so  otdered. 

tlM  resolution  (S.  Res.  1S5)  is  as 
follows: 

yftitna*  tensions  In  tbe  Near  Kast  arc 
mtamiilj  mounting; 

^f^te—M  the  stablUty  and  peace  of  ttae 
Near  Cast  are  vlUl  to  ttie  well-being  of  Unt 
paopiaa  at  the  Near  Eaat  and  to  the  world 

at  large; 

f^tjereaa  the  continuing  arms  race  In  the 
Near  CMt  threatens  to  enter  a  new  stage  of 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  offen- 
sive mlsaUea; 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  discourage  an  arms  race  In  the    Near 

Bast: 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  has  contributed 
generously  and  Impartially  to  promote  the 
eooDOinic  development  of  the  states  of  the 
Near  Kast  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  their  peoples; 

Whereas  several  of  the  states  are  wasting 
precious  resources  in  order  to  acquire  ever 
greater  quantities  and  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated tjrpes  of  weapons,  thus  partially  offset- 
ting the  effects  and  alms  of  United  States 
foreign  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs; 

^l^ereas  the  acquisition  of  aucta  anns 
■erves  further  to  heighten  the  tensions  in 
the  Near  Kast  and  to  enhance  the  risk  of 
bostUlUes; 

Whereas  the  Interests  of  the  States  and 
peoples  of  the  area,  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  world  In  general  would  be  served  by 
a  reduction  of  tensions,  by  an  end  to  bel- 
ligerency and  by  a  tennliuttlon  of  the  arms 
race :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  use 
bU  good  offices  with  the  States  of  the 
area  to  negotiate  with  them  either  through 
the  United  Nations,  or  directly,  an  agree- 
ment that  nuclear  weapons  will  neither 
be  produced  in  the  area  nor  be  Introduced 
Into  the  area;  that  mlssilea  of  a  mass-de- 
•tmctlon  nature  will  neither  be  produced  nor 
be  Introduced  into  the  area;  that  an  Interna- 
tional policing  system  will  be  adopted  to  en- 
force such  agreement:  and  that  tbe  United 
SUtes  continue,  in  accordance  with  the 
Tripartite  Declaration  of  May  1950.  to  take 
all  necessary  and  appropriate  actions  both 
within  and  outside  tbe  United  Nations  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  existing  frontiers 
or  armistice  lines  in  tbe  Near  East;  and  that 
the  United  SUtes.  either  through  the  United 
Nations,  or  directly  with  other  nations  in  the 
area,  devise  means  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
recriminations  and  Incitements  to  violence 
which  are  contributing  to  tension  and  In- 
stability In  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  extremely  brief. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  no  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and  his  colleagues  on  the  one 
hand,  and  me  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
other.  I  count  the  number  of  Senators 
who  sponsor  both  resolutions  as  being 
united  on  the  fundamental  iwint  covered 
In  the  resolutions,  on  the  concept  that 
there  is  a  war  threat  in  the  Middle  East 
and  that  constructive  action  should  be 
taken  with  respect  to  it. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  will  have  this  subject  under  con- 
sideration, will  have  an  opportunity  to 
Judge  as  to  the  most  efTeetive  course  of 
action  which  should  be  taken. 

I  like  the  idea  that  UNEF  wUl  no 
longer  be  necessary.  We  know  that 
UNEF  cannot  remain  there  forever.     I 


like  the  idea  of  an  end  to  tbe  arms  race, 
and  whether  or  not  I  like  the  idea  oi  a 
neutral  zone,  the  idea  of  ending  the  arms 
race  is  an  extremely  sound  one. 

So,  Mr.  Pr^ident,  in  connection  with 
these  resolutions,  we  find  ourselves  to 
be  men  of  a  common  purpose,  though 
we  may  have  some  differences  as  to 
techniques,  as  has  been  stated.  The 
fact  is  that  we  are  together.  So  I  say 
that  Senators  who  sponsor  both  resolu- 
tions favor  the  basic  concept  that  the 
Senate  shall  declare  itself  on  this  urgent 
subject,  In  which  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  have  not  adequately 
declared  our  policy,  so  as  to  give  the  lead 
to  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CLARK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  the  resolution  he  has 
ofTered  and  of  which  I  am  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor.  I  noted  with  interest  the 
colloquy  which  took  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  week  criticizing  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
found  myself  in  accord  with  what  many 
Senators  said  at  that  time.  I  believe 
that  the  resolution  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  offered  is  most 
timely.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  one 
part  of  it,  which  I  believe  is  of  para- 
mount importance  to  all  of  us,  and  that 
is  that  we  must  be  sure  that  there  is 
no  spread  to  the  Middle  East  of  nuclear 
weapons,  either  with  respect  to  the 
capacity  for  producing  them  or  with  re- 
spect to  their  use.  I  believe  our  country 
should  go  promptly,  first  to  the  Security 
Council  In  the  United  Nations  and  then 
to  the  Disarmament  Conference  at 
Geneva,  to  see  whether  we  cannot  now 
get  an  agreement  from  all  the  nuclear 
powers,  including  Russia,  which  will  be 
ironclad  and  will  unconditionally  guar- 
antee that  under  no  circumstances  will 
nuclear  weapons  or  warheads  or,  indeed, 
nuclear  knowhow,  which  might  result  in 
any  nation  acquiring  nuclear  capability 
in  the  East,  be  permitted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  regard  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  resolution  sponsored  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  as  being  in  any 
sense  competing  resolutions.  We  do 
need  to  stop  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  also  need  to  cement  a  firm 
agreement  among  the  three  major  pow- 
ers, France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  to  guarantee  existing 
boundaries  in  the  Middle  East  against 
aggression  or  attack  from  any  source. 

As  I  have  often  said,  it  is  too  large 
a  task  for  the  United  States  to  assimie 
alone,  and  involves  too  great  a  danger 
for  us  to  make  it  our  sole  responsibility. 
If  the  three  great  powers,  which  unfortu- 
nately split  asunder  in  1956,  can  again 
unite,  I  believe  our  combined  strength 
will  be  sufficient  to  deter  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Nasser  and  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

Therefore  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
may  pursue  the  same  end,  even  if  by  dif- 
ferent means.  I  hope  that  the  Hum- 
phrey resolution  will  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  prevent  action  on  the  Javits 
resolution. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  ACT 
NOW  TO  FRBBERVE  PEACE  AND 
TO  PREVENT  WAR  IN  THE  MID- 
DLE EAST 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  3 
years  ago.  on  August  26,  I — along  with 
millions  of  my  fellow  Americans — was 
thrilled  by  the  clarion  call  soimded  by 
the  then  presidential  nominee,  John  F. 
Kennedy,  for  a  revitalized  policy  In  the 
Near  East. 

Speaking  in  New  York,  Mr.  Kennedy 
stated,  in  part: 

First.  I  propose  that  the  new  President  re- 
affirm our  sincere  friendship  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  Kast,  whatever  their 
religion  or  race  or  i>olltlcs: 

Second.  I  propose  that  we  make  It  crystal 
clear  that  the  United  States  means  what  It 
said  In  the  tripartite  declaration  of  1950 — 
that  we  will  act  promptly  and  decisively 
against  any  nation  in  the  Middle  East  which 
attacks  Its  neighbor.   *    •    • 

Third.  I  propose  that  all  the  authority 
and  prestige  of  the  White  House  be  used  to 
call  Into  conference  the  leaders  of  Israel  and 
Arab  States  to  consider  privately  their  com- 
mon problems,  assuring  them  that  we  sup- 
port in  full  their  aspirati(»ia  for  peace,  unity. 
Independence,  and  a  better  life — and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  back  up  this  moral  support 
with  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance.  •    •    • 

The  Middle  East  needs  water,  not  war; 
tractors,  not  tanks;   bread,  not  bombs. 

In  the  intervening  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  seen  nothing  which  would 
cause  me  to  believe  that  the  then  speaker 
and  now  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
has  swerved  from  his  original  prescrip- 
tion of  what  is  needed  in  the  Middle 
East.  But  there  is  considerable  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  whether  his  pronounce- 
ments and  declared  policies  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  State  Department  and 
in  our  AID  programs. 

To  strengthen  his  hand  in  putting  into 
effect  what  he  said  was  needed  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  have  today  Joined  my 
able  colleague  Senator  Hubkrt  Hum- 
phrey, the  majority  whip,  and  others, 
in  cosponsoring  a  resolution  indicating 
that  the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  is 
behind  him  in  his  endeavors  and  iirging 
him  forward  with  the  utmost  speed. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
fraught  with  grave  dangers.  We  must 
act — and  we  must  act  with  the  greatest 
possible  speed. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javtts]  for  the  resolution 
which  he  and  a  number  of  other  Sena- 
tors have  joined  in  introducing  today  on 
the  same  subject.  I  appreciate  his  ask- 
ing me  to  join  in  the  introduction  of  that 
resolution.  However,  I  think  his  resolu- 
tion, by  requiring  the  adherence  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France,  while  re- 
calling and  indeed  invoking  the  tripar- 
tite agreement,  may  delay  the  action 
that  I  feel  It  imperative  for  the  United 
States  to  take.  I  feel  the  White  House 
should  act  in  accord  with  President 
Kennedy's  afore-cited  pronouncements 
of  August  26.  1960.  and  that  we  would 
be  better  advised  to  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  President  by  indicating  that  we 
in  the  Senate,  who  are  constitutionally 
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miJv'^i^i?  ^^JSf   "*"^i  ?^  *».^**  ?*  February  5.  the  Cairo  Voice  of  Raghdan,  and  d-troy  th«n  ov«  th. 
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have  cosponsored.  takes  explicit  cognl 
zance  of  the  need  for  lending  the  great 
dignity  and  prestige  of  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
task  of  getting  the  parties  in  the  Middle 
East  to  sit  down  together  across  a  con- 
ference table  to  talk  peace  and 
disarmament. 

This  disastrous  ai-ms  race  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  cannot  go  on.  Russia,  in  selling 
arms  to  the  Egyptians  and  other  Arab 
countries  in  the  Middle  East,  is  encour- 
aging this  arms  race.  More  than  that, 
it  is  contributing  to  the  continued  im- 
poverishment of  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  so  that  our  economic  assistance 
goes  for  naught.  More  than  that,  it  is 
causing  Israel  to  take  of  its  meager  re- 
sources to  buy  arms  to  keep  up  in  the 
race.  It  is  being  burdened  by  the  need 
of  buying  Hawk  missiles  to  counter  Nas- 
ser's new  Russian  supplied  rockets,  sup- 
plied with  the  scientific  aid  of  ex -Nazis 
in  Egypt. 

This  is  a  treadmill  that  can  lead  only 
to  disaster. 

In  addition,  my  resolution  would  ask 
the  executive  branch  to  take  positive 
steps  to  curb  the  excesses  in  the  con- 
trolled radio  broadcasts  from  Egypt.  Iraq, 
and  Syria  directed  at  the  violent  destruc- 
tion of  the  Governments  of  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  Israel.  These  are  nations 
with  which  we  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions. We  should  not  stand  idly  by  while 
the  radios  of  these  countries  constantly 
blast  to  the  peoples  of  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  that  their  rulers  should  be  killed 
and  that  then  it  will  be  time  for  violent 
destruction  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  for 
driving  its  inhabitants  into  the  sea. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  amazed  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  unaware  that 
these  broadcasts  are  going  on  and  that 
they  occasionally  are  aimed  at  the  United 
States.  It  is  indeed  ironical  that  the 
Cairo  broadcasts  have  been  made  possible 
through  the  generous  use  of  U.S.  funds. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  typical  excerpts  from 
these  broadcasts  and  some  information 
concerning  our  AID  radio  assistance  pro- 
gram in  Egypt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  want  to  read  now 
some  tjTJlcal  extracts.  This  is  from  the 
"Voice  of  Arab  Nation,"  of  November  16. 
1962: 

Arabs,  kin  Sa'ud.  klU  his  clique  today. 
Arabs  of  Jordan,  kill  Hiuayn  today  and  do 
not  postpone  today's  work  until  tomorrow. 
Do  not  allow  them  to  rob  the  people's  money, 
because  the  triumph  of  the  republic  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Republic  of  Jew- 
dan  Is  certain  and  will  need  the  people's 
mcuey  for  development.  The  people  have 
condemned  the  traitors  to  death.  The  army 
must  Implement  the  will  o*  this  people.  God 
to  great.  Long  live  unity,  the  greater  Arab 
unity.     Long  live  the  Arab  Nation. 


U.S.  aircraft  carrying  dMtrucUTe  weapon* 
and  the  U5.  paratroops  have  been  flying  over 
the  house  of  God  and  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet.  Do  you  know  that  the  house  of 
Ood  and  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  have  been 
violated?  The  Saudi  authorities  have  ex- 
posed themselves  without  shame.  It  has 
openly  sought  refuge  with  Imperialism  and 
Zionism. 

Imperialism  does  not  know  anything  ex- 
cept force;  it  does  not  respect  anything  ex- 
cept force. 

And  on  the  6th  of  February,  the  next 
day: 

America  encourages  the  aggressors  and  ag- 
gression. This  Is  manifested  in  all  Its  be- 
havior. 


plea  of  July  14  urge  you  to  Uke  venSSSl 
for  them  on  Quaalm  and  his  treSu? 
Arab  offlcera  in  all  the  Arab  countrtaLS: 
Is   the   revolution,  and  this  is  the  ^^  •■ 


And  so  forth.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  time  that  we  acted.  The  time 
to  act,  Mr.  President,  is  now.  Tomorrow 
may  be  too  late. 

The  nations  in  the  Middle  East  are 
running  on  a  collision  course.  Unless  we 
act  now,  there  will  be  a  collision  which 
will  see  the  world  destroyed  by  a  nuclear 
war. 

In  this  cormection,  and  pertinent  to 
this  discussion,  I  recall  that  last  Sun- 
day a  luncheon  meeting  took  place  in 
Washington  to  celebrate  and  hail  the 

15th   anniversary   of   the   founding   of    X^Tb  unlTy*"  Lo'Tli^'thrSb'SttS: 
Israel,  a  gallant  little  country  inhabited  *  ^"°° 


battle.     Get  your  arms  ready  to  de«^^^ 
action  and  the  palaces  of  treason  and  to  « 
terminate  secession.    Get  ready,  for  the  hZL 
of  action  has  struck.  »•  Bo» 

(2)  Arabs  of  the  Arabian  Pennlsula.  frM 
air  force  officers,  officers  and  soldlsra  S 
•Voice  of  the  Arab  Nation"  salutes  thsMoS! 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  for  the  dlttSi 
and  nationalist  attitude  they  adoptediaZ 
they  expressed  their  indignation  at  Sa**!! 
and  Paysal's  criminal  policy,  and  salutis  tt* 
army's  refusal  to  flght  for  reacUon  atilMt 
the  freemen  of  Yemen.  Prom  her*  fr^ 
the  land  of  Arablsm,  we  call  upon  the  ft^ 
men  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  upon  tte 
officers,  soldiers,  teachers,  youth,  emplo**? 
peasants,  workers,  and  tribes  to  rise  tos 
final  and  decUlve  revolution  against  ths 
despoUc  and  feudal  regime,  which  dewad. 
upon  foreign  protection.  ^^ 

Arabs,  klU  Baud.  klU  his  clique  to*. 
Arab*  of  Jordan,  kill  Husayn  today  and  L 
not  postpone  todays'  work  until  tomorrov 
Do  not  allow  them  to  rob  the  peoplt% 
money,  because  the  triumph  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Repubile 
of  Jordan  is  certain  and  wiU  need  th*  peo- 
ple's money  for  development.  Th*  peogu 
have  condemned  the  traitors  to  death.  T^ 
army  must  Implement  the  wlU  of  this  peonte 
God  is  great.     Long  live  unity,  the  gr«ata 


in  considerable  part  by  the  survivors  of 
the  most  ruthless,  savage,  and  inhuman 
policies  of  extermination  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  who.  having  founded  a  new 
nation  in  the  historic  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, are  again  threatened  with  anni- 
hilation. 

The  people  of  Israel  represent  an  oasis 
of  liberty  and  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East.     They  not  only  profess  but  make 
real  the  principles  of  freedom,  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  governed,  which 
we  in  the  United  States  proclaimed  over 
a  century   and  three-quarters  ago.     In 
this  respect  Israel  is  unique  in  the  Middle 
East.    It  is  surrounded  by  other  nations 
in  varying  degrees  not  imbued  with  the 
principles   of   democracy   and   freedom, 
and  some  of  which  are  outright  police 
states   with   no   basic   freedoms,   whose 
leaders  have  never  ceased  to  announce 
their  determination  to  destroy  Israel,  to 
drive  its  people  into  the  sea.  and  in  the 
meanwhile  are  pursuing  policies  of  boy- 
cott and  discrimination,  some  of  which 
are  clearly  in  violation  of  international 
law  and  international  agreements,  such 
as  the  exclusion  not  only  of  Israeli  ships 
from  the  Suez  Canal,  but  of  ships  flying 
the  flags  of  other  nations,  including  our 
own.  which  carry  cargo  to  or  from  Israel. 
ExHtBrr  1 

Appeals  Broadcast  bt  the  Cairo  "Voice  or 
Arab  Nation"   (Nov.  16,  1963) 

PRECIS  or  APPXArS 

(1)  Officers  In  the  Arab  Peninsula,  rise  In 
a  decisive  revolution  and  destroy  the  palaces 
of  reaction  In  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Offl- 
cera  in  JcMrdan,  proceed  with  your  heavy 
weapons    to    the    palaces    of    Basman    and 


Voice  or  Akabs  Commknt 
( Cairo  Voice  of  the  Arabs  In  Arabic  to  thi 
Arab  world.  Feb.  4.  1963.) 

Have  you  heard  the  news  about  the  partld- 
pation  of  U.S.  paratroops  with  the  Satidi 
paratroops  in  maneuvers  over  Jidda?  And 
also  over  Riyadh?  This  was  broadcast  br 
the  Saudi  authorities.  This  means  that  tta 
U.S.  aircraft  carrying  destructive  wespoM 
and  the  U.S.  paratroops  have  been  flylni 
over  the  house  of  Ood  and  the  tomb  <a  tht 
Prophet.  Do  you  know  that  the  house  at 
God  and  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet  have  been 
violated?  The  Saudi  authorities  have  ex- 
posed themselves  without  shame.  It  hM 
openly  sought  refuge  with  Imperialism  and 
Zionism. 

Imperialism  does  not  know  anythinf  a- 
cept  force:  It  does  not  respect  anything  ex- 
cept force. 


US.  Aids  Saudi  Accression  in  Yemen 
( Cairo  Voice  of  the  Arabs  in  Arabic  to  the 
Arab  world.  Feb.  6.  1963.) 

America  Is  now  encouraging  the  Saudi  ag- 
gression on  Yemen  and  is  participating  In  It 
It  Is  thus  committing  the  ugliest  of  crimes 
against  the  principles  of  freedom,  clvilltt- 
tlon.  and  peace.  America  lies  In  order  to 
conceal  Its  crime  and  then  U  exposed  by  the 
one  for  whom  It  committed  the  crime;  It  li 
exfkosed  by  Faysal  himself,  and  by  the  scands- 
lous  Mecca  radio. 

No  sooner  was  the  news  announced  of 
America's  third  and  latest  military  demon- 
stration to  protect  the  Saudi  throne— inter- 
vention In  encouraging  the  Saudi  aggression 
against  the  Yemeni  people  and  in  supplying 
it  with  arms,  planes,  and  men — than  a  Stat* 
Department  official  statement  revealed  that 
these  American  paratroop  maneuvers  in 
Jidda  and  Riyadh  are  only  part  of  Amerlcal 
regular  training  program. 

America  encourages  the  aggressors  and  ag- 
gression.    This  is  manifested  In  all  its  be- 


K.«)ar.  America  sends  to  Saudi  Arabia  arms. 
_.^  fleets,  planes.  pUots.  azMl  paratroops. 
S^n*  can' believe  that  America  U  far  from 
?^  fHfSflon  against  ths  Yemeni  people  or 
^Uit  it  does  not  encourage  It. 

j^BAB  Nanow  ArrsaLa  it>  Jobdan  OmcEBs 

(Vole*  at  the  Arab  Nation  (clandestine) 
in  Arable  to  the  Middle  Cast.  Apr.  26.  1»63.) 

pr*e  oOcen  and  soldiers  In  th*  Jordanian 
Afiny  the  time  has  oome  to  liberate  Jordan 
from  Husayn,  the  husband  of  the  British 
ABtolMtte,  and  his  traitor  group,  partlcu- 
jart*  bis  Uncle  Naslr  and  his  Turkish  relative 
Btttayn  Ibn  Nastr.  Arabs  in  Jordan,  the 
time  has  come  to  erase  the  shame  of  Israel 
god  to  stand  on  the  side  of  the  Arab  free 
men  In  one  rank  In  the  battle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  Palestine  from  Imperialism  and  the 
Jews.  Bedouin  oOloers  and  soldiers,  .  how 
long  will  some  of  you  continue  to  be  deceived 
by  the  falsehoods  uttered  by  Husayn?  When 
vUl  you  learn  the  bright  truth  that  Husa]m 
ftod  bis  family  are  using  you  to  guard  the 
•Ute  of  the  Jews,  the  first  enemy  of  the 
Arabs?  The  demonstrators  are  equally  the 
sons  of  Bedouins  and  city  dwellers.  They 
are  demonstrating  to  claim  a  dignified  and 
free  life  for  aU  sons  of  the  Jordanian  Arab 
people.  Tbey  are  asking  the  Jordanian  Army 
to  Join  in  the  battle  for  the  liberation  of 
Palestine.  They  are  demanding  Implementa- 
tion of  social  Justice  in  Jordan  to  Insure 
food,  water,  clothing,  and  education  for  every 
person. 

Understand  this.  Bedouin  officers  and  sol- 
diers. You  are  part  of  the  people.  You  will 
have  the  major  part  of  the  hi^>piness  which 
the  people  wlU  enjoy.  The  members  of  the 
miserable  tribes — who  live  without  drinking 
water  In  many  Instances,  who  do  not  find 
schools  for  their  chUdren,  who  do  not  find 
clothing — these  Bedouins  are  the  ones  in  dir- 
est need  of  socialism,  which  was  applied 
by  our  noble  and  holy  prophet  Muhammad, 
may  Ood  bless  him.  and  by  his  noble  col- 
leagues, Abu  Bakr  as-Siddlq,  Umar  Ibn  al- 
Kbattab,  and  others. 

Bedouin  soldiers,  you  must  realize  that 
Israel  wlU  not  dare  fire  one  shot  on  the 
Jordanian  borders  after  the  strong  Arab 
sUte  declared  that  If  Israel  does  so  It  will 
meet  its  fate  In  hours.  The  Arab  rockets 
will  destroy  it  and  the  Arab  armies  will 
overrun  it.  Respond  to  the  appeal  of  the 
free  revolutionary  people.  Defend  your  dig- 
nity. Do  not  allow  any  Ignorant  person  to 
fire  one  shot  on  the  students.  You  are 
capable  of  crushing  all  the  traitors  In  Am- 
man In  a  few  hours.  After  that  Israel  will 
not  stay  on  one  inch  of  our  holy  land. 

Caxso  Rkbobts  on  Hubatm  Press  Confxrencc 
(Cairo  Voice  of  the  Arabs  in  Arabic  to  the 
Arab  world,  Apr.  25.  1963.) 

At  his  press  conference  yesterday,  Husayn 
was  imable  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  people's 
revolt  In  our  Arab  Jordan.  The  Arab  masses 
In  the  Arab  homeland  feel  that  Husayn  Is 
living  his  last  days  of  black  rule.  "We  would 
not  l>e  exaggerating  If  we  said  that  the  Arab 
masses  believe  that  Husayn  is  living  the 
Hnal  days  of  his  life. 

"At  his  press  conference  Husayn,  the  hire- 
ling king,  tried  to  appear  as  the  defender  and 
supporter  of  Arab  unity.  He  said  that  dem- 
onstrations which  have  taken  place  were 
an  expression  of  the  Joy  felt  by  Arabs,  and 
that  he  Is  with  them,  as  he  alleges.  In  sup- 
porting the  appearance  of  unity  between 
Cairo,  Damascus,  and  Baghdad,  the  nuclei 
for  greater  and  comprehensive  unity. 
Husayn  declared  his  Joy  over  this  unity, 
claiming  to  be  an  Arab  who  senses  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Arabs  and  their  alms.  Thus 
Husayn  tried  to  appear  as  a  true  patriot  who 
seeks  unity.  In  actual  fact,  he  is  disowned 
py  thU  very  unity.  Who  Is  he  attempting 
to  ridicule?"  * 


Til*  Arab  paople  know  of  Hiiaayn's  love 
for  unity.  Be  gave  refuga  to  th*  Syrian 
Qawmlyla,  attacked  th*  Unltad  Arab  R^ub- 
11c  In  the  United  Nations,  banded  over  com- 
plata  Arab  Tillages  to  Israel.  The  people 
know  the  truth  about  the  agents  and  trai- 
tors. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  luncheon  last 
Sunday  was  the  distinguished  minority 
whip,  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  KucHELl,  who  made  a  moving  and 
eloquent  address.  It  v/as  free  from  par- 
tisanship in  terms  that  find  responsive- 
ness in  the  heai-ts  of  all  Americans  who 
are  concerned  about  peace,  freedom,  and 
justice.   It  merits  perpetuation. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Rccord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Partial    Text   or   Address    bt   U.S.   Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel  on  the  16th  Anniter- 

sart  or  Israel,  Mat  6,  1963 

We  meet  not  only  to  celebrate  the  fact 
that  Israel  has  been  In  existence  for  15  years. 

We  meet  to  celebrate  the  bU-tbday  of  a 
dream,  realized  15  j'ears  ago,  conceived  2.000 
years  ago. 

In  modern  politics,  the  dreamer  is  too  often 
discounted  as  a  worthless  visionary  with  his 
head  and  his  feet  In  the  clouds.  Some  would 
have  him  subjugate  his  Ideals  to  the  world 
of  practical  affairs.  Others  would  have 
him  dream  empty  dreams  which  never  Influ- 
ence the  course  of  events.  Both  are  wrong. 
One  can  dream  dreams  and  maintain  funda- 
mental principle  and  stUi;  I  suggest,  shape 
great  events. 

Long  after  other  nations  have  become  em- 
bittered by  the  ugly  face  of  war,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  continue  to  demand 
honor  from  all  of  us  who  lead  them.  They 
have  no  patience  with  cynics  who  reject 
honor  as  sweet  but  simple,  and   irrelevant. 

When  our  Government  answered  the  Ideal- 
Ism  of  the  people,  and  assisted  at  the  birth 
of  Israel,  there  were  some  who  feared  that 
the  United  States  was  providing  new  oppor- 
tunities for  Soviet  penetration  into  the  Arab 
East. 

They  felt,  and  some  still  feel,  that  we 
collaborated  In  what  they  termed  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  Arabs,  and  they  have  been 
apologizing  ever  since. 

BecauEC  they  had  no  faith  In  Justice  back 
In  1948,  they  live  In  fear  of  Justice  now. 

But  the  American  people  had — and  have 

faith  In  Justice.  They  demanded  It.  To 
them,  the  restoration  of  Israel  was  not  wrong, 
but  right.  Today  as  a  result  of  their  faith! 
they  reap  not  fear — but  confirmation  that 
dreams  are  still  possible  of  attainment,  even 
for  a  sleepless,  and  at  times,  a  melancholy 
worVd. 

I  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  15  years — especlaUy  before 
an  audience  which  knows  it  far  better  than  I. 

But  I  am  moved  to  comment  that  all 
through  this  period,  we  have  witnessed  a 
clash  between  the  faith  of  the  people  In 
eternal  values  of  freedom  and  of  Justice  and 
the  fear  of  some  tacticians  who  seek  tem- 
porary nostrums  with  no  regard  for  princi- 
ples at  all. 

And,  parenthetically,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  my  comments  are  nonpartisan.  What 
I  shall  say  to  you  In  criticism  of  tacticians 
applies  equally  to  those  who  have  malfunc- 
tioned under  Republican  administrations  as 


well  as  those   who   malfunction  under  this 
and  other  Democratic  administrations. 

Practically  every  American  child  learns  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas  when  he 
reads  of  Stephen  Decatur  suod  the  Barbary 
pirates  and  the  War  of  1812  with  Kogland. 
They  know  that  adherence  to  this  principle 
has  speeded  ovir  own  worldwide  influence  and 
has  contributed  to  our  own  stature  among 
nations. 

Yet  some  of  these  children,  now  grown, 
seem  to  forget  the  history  which  they  learned 
In  their  youth.  Consequently,  when  Presi- 
dent Nasser  seized  the  Sues  Canal,  an  in- 
ternational waterway,  we  failed  to  uphold 
this  age-old  and  time-tested  principle. 

Now  our  policymakers  who  have  presum- 
ably studied  American  history  should  real- 
ize that  freedom  of  these  seas  Is  as  vital  to 
Israel — to  any  land — as  It  has  been  to  us. 

Why  then  did  we  back  away  from  the 
challenge?  Because  of  the  same  fear  that 
has  ImmobUized  Western  leadership  since 
World  War  I— beginning  with  the  failure  to 
carry  out  the  Balfour  Declaration.  It  was 
argued  that  a  move  to  defend  free  passage 
of  aU  cargoes  through  the  Suez  Canal  would 
antagonize  the  Arabs,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  should  not  be  undertaken. 

Throughout  our  history,  America  has 
labored  to  insure  peaceful  relations  with 
our  immediate  neighbors  north  and  south. 
Today,  the  United  States  defends  its 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders  against  plant 
diseases  and  poppies — but  not  against  mili- 
tary attack. 

The  young  democracy  of  Israel  Is  not  so 
fortunate. 

If  an  Israeli  farmer  takes  a  piece  of  desert 
and  turns  It  over  Into  a  garden,  he  cannot 
take  time  to  congratulate  himself. 

He  must  stand  firm  against  the  counter- 
attack of  the  desert,  but  he  must  remain 
vigilant,  also,  against  the  counterattack  of 
Israels  enemies,  to  Insure  that  she  wlU  con- 
tinue to  flourish. 

Our  basic  American  goal  is  the  mainte- 
nance  of  our  own  secxirlty — our  own  free- 
dom— in  a  world  of  peace  with  Justice  One 
of  our  basic  policies  is  to  render  assistance 
to  free  countries  who  desire  to  continue  to 
be  free.  We  have  been,  and  we  are,  by 
solemn  pronouncement  and  by  agreement 
committed  to  the  existence  of  Israel,  and  to 
her  viability.  To  live,  to  maintain  the  In- 
tegrity of  her  western-oriented  self-govern- 
ment, she  needs  to  grow.  And  to  grow  to 
expand,  she  needs  what  any  free  nation 
needs:  freedom  of  movement  and  a  Just 
peace.  War  and  aggression  are  the  tools  of 
the  dictator.  They  are  not,  and  never  can 
be,  the  methods  for  free  peoples  to  follow. 

These  days  there  are  two  ways  to  attempt 
to  achieve  peace. 

You  can  build  up  your  arsenal  and  con- 
front your  enemy  so  that  you  make  him  con- 
slder  the  cost  of  his  intended  aggression  as 
unacceptable  and  prohibitive. 

Or  you  can  sit  down  with  him  In  reason 
and  try  honorably  to  settle  your  difference 
peacefully. 

The  United  States  does  both  of  these 
things.    Israel  does  not  have  a  choice 

Israel  Is  allowed  only  to  live  In  a  state  of 
siege. 

It  Is  frightfully  expensive  to  maintain  a 
fortress,  too  expensive  for  a  young  country 
with  better  things  to  think  about  than  war. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  United  States 
cannot  stand  on  the  sidelines  while  Israel 
wrestles  with  this  single  alternative.  No  one 
knows  better  than  we  how  really  Insecure 
is  the  security  of  a  mutual  balance  of  terror, 
at  any  level. 

Over  the  years,  some  of  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  and  I,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
pubUcans,  have  earnestly  urged  our  Govern- 
ment to  assume  the  lead  in  a  drive  for  direct 
Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations.  If  you  can- 
not see  your  enemy's  military  installations. 
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you  are  In  danger.    But  U  you  cannot  see 
his  face,  your  peril  Is  compounded. 

Tlie  Ooyemment  of  tbe  United  States  has 
failed  to  use  Its  good  offlces  to  the  fullest 
degree  In  encouraging  an  expansion  of  such 
policy  alternatives. 

Late  In  1061,  16  of  the  smaller  natioos 
Joined  together  and  proposed  a  resolution  In 
the  UJ7.  Special  Political  Cksmmlttee  caUlng 
on  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  to  settle  ques- 
tions In  dispute  by  direct  negotiations,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Palestine  Conciliation 
Commission. 

This  proposal  by  several  African  and  Latin 
American  nations  met  with  violent  objection 
and  attack  from  the  Arab  delegates.  They 
seemed  more  Interested  In  dissolving  Israel 
than  in  peacefully  solving  the  sad  plight  of 
a  million  refugees. 

The  Arab  delegates  attacked  both  the  Pal- 
estine Conciliation  Commission  composed  of 
the  United  States.  Prance,  and  Turkey,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  who  had  been  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  issues  in  dispute. 

Unfortunately,  the  Arab  denunciation 
seemed  to  have  its  effect,  and  when  the 
United  States  offered  Its  own  resolution.  It 
merely  urged  an  Intensification  of  effort  by 
the  Paleetlne  Conciliation  Commission,  but 
avoided  calling  on  the  parties  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
5  of  the  1948  U.N.  resolution. 

When  the  16-natlon  resolution  came  to  a 
vote,  the  United  States  voted  against  It.  On 
this  painfully  regrettable  roll  call,  our  coun- 
try was  in  the  same  corner  as  a  unanimous 
Arab  and  Soviet  bloc.  The  only  nation  to 
side  with  the  United  States  and  with  the 
Arab  and  Soviet  bloc  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere was  Castro's  Cuba — think  of  It. 

The  New  York  Herald-Trlbune  appropri- 
ately decried  the  weakness  of  the  American 
version  of  International  practical  politics 
when  it  editorialized:  "If  there's  any  more 
'practical'  way  of  settling  a  problem  than  of 
having  the  two  disputants  talk  about  It.  we 
wish  our  delegation  would  let  us  In  on  the 
secret." 

The  result  was  that  the  U.S.  proposal  con- 
tinuing Palestine  Conciliation  Commission 
mediation  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  62  to  0 
with  37  abstentions;  while  the  16-natlon 
peace  initiative,  because  in  great  part  of  the 
['allure  of  the  American  Government  to  sup- 
port It,  lacked  a  majority  in  committee.  It 
received  34  votes,  while  44  were  opposed 
and  20  abstained. 

Late  in  March  1962.  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  again  had  this  question 
before  It  as  a  result  of  Israellan-Syrlan  bor- 
der Incidents.  I  was  proud  to  Join  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  urging 
once  again  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
to  favor  direct  peace  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

In  1960.  both  political  parties  pledged  ex- 
actly that.  The  Democratic  platform  said: 
"We  will  encoxirage  direct  Arab-Israel  peace 
negotiations."  The  Republican  platform 
stated :  "With  specific  reference  to  Israel  and 
the  Arab  nations,  we  urge  them  to  undertake 
negotiations  for  a  mutually  acceptable  set- 
tlement of  the  causes  of  tension  between 
them." 

Once  again  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  U.S.  Government  in  the  United  Nations 
failed  to  assert  this  principle  and  faUed  to 
use  Its  powers  of  persuasion  and  its  energies 
to  achieve  this  goal,  which  is  the  precise  and 
solemn  pledge  of  both  American  political 
parties. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  l>e  indifferent  to 
mounting  dangers  as  they  begin  clearly  to 
manifest  themselves  at  the  earth's  cross- 
roads. For  if  the  lights  In  Israel  began  to 
flicker  and  to  fail.  If  bloody  conflict  erupted 
anew  on  this  ancient  soil,  the  whole  world 
would  Inch  along  toward  the  abyss. 

In  1950,  the  ferment  of  the  Middle  East 
prompted  the  United  States  to  Join  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Prance  In  the  Tripartite 


Agreement  that  action,  within,  and  outside 
the  United  Nationa,  would  be  taken  if  any 
Middle  East  frontier  became  violated.  That 
agreement  continues  In  force. 

In  1957,  Congress  adopted,  at  President 
Eisenhower's  request,  the  Middle  East  resolu- 
tion and  stipulated  that  "the  United  States 
regards  as  vital  to  the  national  Interest  and 
world  peace  the  preservation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East."  That  is  still  the  law  of  this 
land. 

Mutual  security  continues  to  be  a  basic 
American  policy.  We  seek  to  assist  "free, 
friendly  nations"  who  want  to  remain  free. 
We  have  undertaken  a  massive  aid  program 
to  Egypt  over  the  years.  It  was  our  human- 
itarian desire  to  feed  its  hungry,  and  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  and  the  future  of  the  Arab 
people.  Meanwhile,  Nasser  has  begun  the 
accumulation  of  a  massive  war-making 
machine  whose  submarines  and  planes  and 
tanks  and  motor  torpedo  boats  and  guided 
missiles  all  come  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  Communist  satellites.  Since  1055  the 
Soviet  Union  has  contributed  over  $615  mil- 
lion to  Egypt. 

It  Is  in  the  Interest  of  peace  that  we  and 
our  allies  ought  now  lu-gently  to  appeal  to 
Nasser  to  desist  in  his  arms  buildup,  and 
falling  that,  to  give  Israel  the  means  by 
which  to  defend  herself.  And  beyond  all 
this  frightful  arms  escalation,  we  and  our 
allles  ought  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
we  Intend  to  fulfill  our  honorable  comnUt- 
ments,  for  peace,  and  that  we  are  not  going 
to  permit  the  eruption  of  war  Involving  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Israel  or  Jordan 
or  anybody  else,  which  coxUd  spread  with 
sudden  fury  across  the  globe. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  desert  is 
worth  no  more  than  the  oil  beneath  its 
surface.  But  what  about  the  people  who 
subsist  on  the  surface  of  the  desert? 

If  people  are  oppressed  by  malignant,  auto- 
cratic rtiles.  forbidden  the  right  of  free  ex- 
pression, afflicted  with  poverty,  disease  and 
Ignortmce.  all  the  petroleum  in  the  world 
vrlll  not  lift  them  to  a  position  of  dignity 
among  men. 

The  Arabs  are  beginning  to  know  these 
things.  They  are  beginning  to  cry  out  for 
freedom,  and  very  often,  the  cry  for  freedom 
is  heard  as  a  call  to  revolution.  Such  fer- 
ment could  be  cause  for  hope  rather  than  for 
alarm. 

We  Americans  have  become  used  to  asso- 
ciating the  word  "revolution"  with  a  Com- 
munist offensive.  This  could  be  the  case  in 
Arabia.  But  it  does  not  have  to  be  the  case. 
The  Arab  struggle  for  dignity  does  not  have 
to  end  in  war  with  Israel  and  the  hegemony 
of  President  Nasser.  It  could  end  In  Integrity 
for  Israel,  integrity  for  every  Arab  State,  and 
peace  In  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  and  oxii  free  allies  have 
the  power  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  the 
events  which  now  inflame  the  Arab  world. 
We  together  have  the  obligation  to  use  that 
power.  It  is  a  solemn  obligation  as  old  as 
the  principles  that  have  made  this  con- 
stitutional Republic  great.  We  should  have 
acted  on  it  long  ago. 

It  Is  perfectly  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  try  to  utilize  Arab 
ferment  for  the  purposes  of  International 
communism. 

To  the  contrary,  we  should  try  to  use  it  as 
a  force  for  peace  in  the  Near  East. 

America  has  the  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship In  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  cannot  be 
blind  to  conflict — or  potential  conflict — any- 
where around  this  globe.  When  a  dictator 
threatens  a  neighbor.  It  is.  It  oiight  to  be.  of 
the  gravest  concern  to  our  country.  When 
Radio  Cairo  belligerently  announces  that  the 
Arabs  will  drive  the  Israelis  into  the  sea.  and 
win  "liberate"  other  Arab  lands,  it  Is.  it  ought 
to  be.  of  direct  concern  to  America  and  to  free 
people  In  every  land. 

Principle  and  integrity  were  violated  at 
Suez.     Principle  and  integrity  were  violated 
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when  we  accepted  the  Saudi  demand  *\^ 
American  soldiers  of  Jewish  faith  be  hnaa 
from  serving  at  the  Dharan  base.  '~"' 

Israel  began  by  rescuing  thousands  ot  Jt^ 
who  sxirvlved  genocide.  You  in  this  n^ 
and  our  fellow  Americans  across  ths^S 
worried  about  these  immigrants.  ^! 
worked  for  them  In  a  partnership  with  Imm 
unprecedented  In  the  history  of  Amarten 
philanthropy.  You  gave  deeply  of 
energy  and  love  to  help  the  homelasi 
peace  and  dignity  in  their  homes. 

You  and  the  vast  majority  of  Ain«rlc«o. 
would  not  be  quieted,  when  men  wltbom 
faith  declared  that  your  dreams  ^tyj  n^ 
hopes  for  Justice  were  Inconsistent  with  tks 
20th  centviry  and  the  cold  war. 

Today.  Israel  is  returning  to  you  and  iq 
all  of  us  who  had  faith  in  that  dream,  a  mi 
of  generosity  and  human  brotherhood  whl^ 
has  now  spread  through  83  nations,  tte 
little  democracy  needs  her  manpower  tm 
her  own  development.  Why  then  doss  ^ 
willingly  lend  her  manpower,  her  brains  sm 
muscle,  to  the  new  nations  of  Africa,  As^ 
and  Latin  America?  Because  she  knost 
what  it  is  to  battle  for  human  dignity.  Ab4 
that  battle — no  matter  who  is  waging  iw 
is  dear  to  her  alK>ve  everything,  as  it  must  bt 
to  every  society  which  cherishes  the  coooM 
of  freemen. 

Israel  is  using  her  technical  aid  prafta*^ 
to  make  friends — to  share  her  experlenot  sm  ' 
know-how  with  nations  who  have  ■tiwti^ 
problems — to  share  her  faith  with  naUow 
that  need  faith  as  much  as  they  tmt 
railroads. 

The  unhapplness  of  this  happy  day  is  UM 
Israel  should  have  to  reach  so  far  to  tztias 
the  hand  of  generosity.  She  should  bs  ttm 
to  offer  the  hand  ot  friendship  across  tiM 
barbed  wire  fence  of  hostility  that  aesls  <4 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Syria  and  Egypt. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  tkt 
experience  of  Israel.  But  If  we  look  clostiy, 
we  will  see  that  they  are  American  Isshhl 
We  should  know  them  well. 

A  great  frontier,  be  it  the  Pacific  Ocsaacr 
the  Negev.  excites  the  imagination  of  a  pt». 
pie.  If  the  people  have  moral  fiber  and 
faith,  they  will  conquer  that  fronUer  h 
certainly  as  the  future  awaits  us. 

Israel's  security  challenges  Amsrleu 
idealism.  And  let  me  add  here — lest  that 
be  any  misunderstanding — that  then  li 
nothing  unrealistic  about  Idealism.  Jkt 
defense  of  principle  is  as  pragmatic  as  tfei 
fight  tor  oil.  And  I  have  a  feeling  that  II 
will  pay  off  with  far  more  sturdy  results  te 
American  foreign  policy. 

To  the  disbeliever  who  tells  me  that  I  •■ 
being  unrealistic.  I  retort  that  we  have  va- 
derestlmated  and  overestimated  human  as* 
ture  In  the  Near  East  for  16  years.  And  tkat 
is  unrealistic. 

The  truth  is  that  Israel,  her  contlnwi 
success  and  the  dynamism  of  her  people,  ti 
the  most  exciting  reality  In  the  Near 
today. 

I  can  hardly  say  In  these  troubled 
that  the  future  for  Israel  during  the  oomlai 
year  Is  warm  and  promising.  But  it  is  no  IM 
warm  and  promising  than  threatening. 

The  possibility  for  peace  in  the  Near  EMt 
is  still  better  than  the  danger  of  war. 

The  possibility  for  peace  will,  we  pray,  ht- 
come  a  probability,  as  long  as  our  fight  (or 
peace  continues  unabated,  and  our  faith  is 
a  Just  peace   la  maintained. 

Continue  in  your  efforts  to  secure  peace  for 
Israel.  Keep  your  dedication  to  the  grssi 
dream  which  she  represents.  You  are  tte 
veterans  in  this  long  struggle.  But  you  tn 
not  alone.  You  are  trustees  for  all  of  w. 
The  future  peace  of  free,  democratic  I«Mi 
is  a  dream  shared  by  myriad  American 
Christians  as  well  as  Jews. 

But  we  look  to  you  for  leadership  and  SB- 
couragement  in  our  efforts  to  fight  for  i-la- 
clple  in  American  policy. 

As  a  fellow  American,  I  have  been  Insplrw 
by  your  faith  in  the  future  of  Israel.    I  »»>•»• 
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that  faith  entirely,  and  on  this  day  o*  oele- 

"^^rti^l  i^VS^i^  Of  tn.  unit«i  Stat-. 
«H  of  the  free  world,  undertake  such  nec- 
!^  arrangemenu  that  the  lights  of  free- 
!!^  which  bum  in  Israel,  shall  continue, 
b^bt  and  shining.  In  the  years,  the  cen- 
turies, and  the  eons  ahead. 
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Mr.  Jacobsson  left  his  post  as  a  lecturer  In 
economics  in  Stockholm  in  1830  to  become 
a  member  of  the  economic  and  financial  sec- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  where  he 
stayed  for  8  years. 

In  1081  he  Joined  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements  In  Basel,  Swltaerland,  as 
head  of  the  economic  department. 

He  moved  to  the  International  Monetary 
Pund  In  1956. 

Mr.  Jacobsson  leaves  his  wife,  the  former 
Violet  Mary  Nye,  and  three  daughters.  The 
eldest  daughter.  Moyra.  Is  married  to  Dr. 
Roger  Bannister,  the  first  man  to  run  a  mile 
in  under  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Jacobsson  was  one  of  the  major  archi- 
tects of  the  intricate  monetary  network  set 
up  after  World  War  n  to  replace  the  out- 


000.  This,  plus  severe  cuts  in  the  British 
budget,  returned  the  pound  to  stability. 

Two  years  later  Prance  faced  financial 
collapse  as  a  result  of  the  lost  wsu-  In  Indoj- 
china,  and  the  continued  drain  of  the  Al- 
gerian conflict.  Mr.  JacobMon  arranged  for 
a  package  credit  of  $655  million  from  the 
fund,  the  European  Payments  Union  and 
the  United  States.  With  this  sum  in  hand. 
President  de  Gaulle  was  able  to  carry 
through  the  austerity  measures  proposed  by 
Finance  Minister  Antolne  Plnay  and  stabilize 
the  currency  by  revaluation  Into  the  new 
franc. 

As  head  of  the  Pund,  which  gave  him 
effective  command  of  assets  equal  to  $15 
billion,  Mr.  Jacobsson  also  went  to  the  rescue 
at  various  times  of  Denmark,  the  Nether- 


JUTE     TO     PER     JACOBSSON— 

JAOINO  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  IN- 

lA-nONAL  MONETARY  FUND 

Mr  JAVrrS.   Mr.  President,  the  death 

of  Per  Jacobsson,  Managing  Director  of 

the  International  Monetary   Pund,  on  ^ 

May  5.  represents  a  grave  loss   mj  wie     ^j^^^^  discipline  of  the  international  gold     lands,    Japan,    Turkey,    Spain,    Peru,    and 
Western  World.     Per  Jacobsson  was  one      standard.     He  became    the   third   managing      Argentina, 
of  the  major  architects  of  the  intricate      director  of  the  international  Monetary  Pund 
monetary  system  set  up  after  World  War     m  December  1956,  succeeding  ivar  Rooth,  but 
n    He  dedicated  most  of  his  life  to  help-     he  had  long  been  prominent  In  International 

Ins  rebuild  the  currencies  destroyed  by     monetary  affairs.  

ing  "="""""*  AirviiiA  with   tViP  -Rtktik         The   Swedish  economist.   In   fact,  devoted 

two  world  wars.     While  with  the  Banlc  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^_ 

for  international  SetUements    he  de-     ^^^^  shattered  by  the  two  world  wars.    He     . 

vised  measures  In  the  early  1950  s  whicn     jomg^,  ^^e  economic  and  financial  section  of     incentives.     At   the   same   time,   he   wants 

set  the  stage  for  West  Germany's  brll-     t^e  League  of  Nations  in  1920  and  served     --""* '  ""—  -'"*   " '""   -*-—--•    *--' — •• 

Uwit  economic  achievements  of  succeed-     there  for  s  years. 

Ing  years.     His  efforts  resulted   in   the         Prom  1931  to  1956  Mr.  Jacobsson  headed 
successful   stabilization   of   the  French     the  monetary  and  economic  section  of  the 
franc  in  1958.    Under  his  leadership,  the     Bank  for  International  Settlements,  which 
International  Monetary  Pund  stemmed 
the    run    on    sterling    which    followed 
Egypt's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal.     As 
head  of  the  Pund  he  went  to  the  assist- 
ance at  various  times  of  Denmark.  Hol- 
land, Japan,  Turkey.  Spain,  Peru,  and 
Argentina. 

More  recenUy  his  advice  has  been 
called  upon  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  our  balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Under  his  leadership,  the  International 
Monetary  Pund  has  grown  from  a  rela- 
tively little  known  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1948  to  a  keystone 
of  the  western  monetary  system,  which 
it  Is  today,  with  assets  equal  to  $15 
biUion. 

The  essence  of  Per  Jacobsson 's  policy 
was  a  combination  of  financial  orthodoxy 
and  caution  with  a  willingness  to  experi- 
ment to  meet  new  problems.  While  the 
Pund  has  been  unwilling  to  support  the 
currencies  of  Latin  American  countries 
due  to  ineffective  fiscal  policies,  it  has 
been  ready  to  assist  those  whose  dlflBcul- 
tles  were  largely  outside  their  control. 
such  as  a  country  which  experienced  an 
unexpected  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of 
its  main  exports.  The  Fund  is  today, 
ready  to  suppwrt  the  currencies  of  the 
leading  industrialized  countries,  acting 
on  the  belief  that  a  financial  crisis  in  any 
leading  country  could  bring  a  downfall  of 
others  In  its  wake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Inserted  In  the  Record,  the 
New  York  Times  article  of  Monday,  May 
6,  1963,  referring  to  the  untimely  death 
of  Per  Jacobsson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pes  Jacobsson,  Economist,  Dead 

London.  May  6. — Per  Jacobsson.  Managing 
Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Pund 
since  1056.  died  in  a  hospital  here  today  fol- 
lowing a  heart  attack.     He  was  60  years  old. 

Mr.  Jacobsson.  who  was  Swedish,  entered 
Middlesex  HoepiUl  a  week  ago  for  a  checkup 
and  suffered  the  heart  attack  after  admis- 
sion.   He  had  come  to  Britain  on  business. 


had  been  first  set  up  to  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment of  World  War  I  reparations  by  Ger- 
many. While  there  he  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  measxires  taken  to  relieve  the 
"currency  gap"  from  which  Germany  suf- 
fered in  1950.  setting  the  stage  for  the  Ped- 
eral  Republic's  economic  achievement  of 
succeeding  years. 

When  he  moved  In  1956  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Pund.  it  was  to  confront 
the  financial  difficulties  brought  on  in  Brit- 
ain by  the  Sues  crisis.  Two  years  later  he 
arranged  the  credit  that  stabilized  the  franc. 

More  recently,  his  advice  had  been  called 
upon  as  the  United  States  felt  it  faced 
balance-of-payments  difficulties.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobsson called  these  relatively  minor,  saying 
that  the  problem  of  a  possible  sharp  drop 
in  the  world  price  level  was  of  more  concern. 

KDCrCATKO    AT    TTPSALA 

Son  of  Carl  Jay  and  Emma  Christina  Mel- 
lander  Jacobsson.  Mr.  Jacobsson  was  bom  In 
Pebruary  1894,  In  Tanum,  a  village  on 
Sweden's  west  coast.  He  studied  law  and 
economics  at  the  University  of  Uppsala.  In 
1918  he  lecttired  In  economics  at  a  Stock- 
holm high  school  and  a  year  later  taught 
at  an  engineering  school  in  the  capital. 

With  the  League  of  Nations  be  took  part 
in  financial  rehabilitation  work  in  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Hungary.  Greece,  and  Danzig.  In 
1928  he  went  to  work  for  3  years  with  the 
Kreuger  &  Toll  Match  Co.  Then  for  2  years 
was  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Economic  De- 
fense Council. 

The  Bank  of  International  Settlements 
was  established  to  facilitate  payment  of 
World  War  I  reparations  by  Germany.  Its 
annual  reports,  written  by  Mr.  Jacobsson, 
are  considered  classics  in  their  field.  Long 
after  the  reparations  question  passed  into 
history,  the  Bank  remained  as  a  sort  of 
clearlnghoxise  for  Europe's  central  banlES. 
Mr.  JacolMson  was   its  top  man. 

The  IntemationsU  Monetary  Pund  was 
established  In  1944.  In  1948  it  became  in 
effect  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations.  While  its  task  was  the  important 
one  of  shoring  up  the  currency  of  Its  mem- 
bers, its  infiuence  was  negligible  for  a  decade. 

mtST  CHALXXNGE  ntOM  SUEZ 

But  In  1956,  the  year  Mr.  Jacobsson  took 
over,  the  Pund  met  Its  first  big  challenge. 
Egypt  seized  the  Suez  Canal.  Prance  and 
Britain  prepared  to  retaliate  and  were  dis- 
suaded. The  episode  touched  off  a  run  on 
sterling.     The  Pund  lent  BrlUin  $561,500.- 


OPPONENT  or  OntBCT  COMTaOLS 

Listing  some  of  Mr.  Jacobsson's  definite 
convictions,  a  financial  writer  said  in  1959: 

"He  dislikes  aU  direct  government  con- 
trols over  business,  favors  only  Indirect  meas- 
ures such  as  regulation  of  credit  and  tax 


nothing  of  the  old  gold  standard,  beloved 
by  many  classicists  who  would  like  the 
world  to  adopt  It  again. 

"He  distrusts  the  arbitrary  external  disci- 
pline of  the  gold  standard.  It  Is  far  better 
he  believes,  for  countries  to  discipline  them- 
selves." 

Since  1957,  Mr.  Jacobsson  had  lived  in 
Washington.  His  daughters  are  Mrs.  Ban- 
nister, Mrs.  Blrglt  BJomson,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  Mrs.  Erin  E.  Jucker-Pleetwood. 

Mrs.  Jacobsson's  writings  included  boolcs 
on  economics  and  two  mjrstery  novels, 
"Death  of  a  Diplomat,"  and  "The  Alchemy 
Murder  Case."  These  were  written  with  a 
friend,  Vernon  Bartlett.  They  used  tlie 
pseudonym  Peter  OldfidA.  Both  stories  were 
made  into  motion  pictitres. 

Mr.  Jacobsson  won  many  honors.  These 
included  the  World  Trade  Award  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  in  1960.  He  held 
honorary  degrees  from  his  Swedish  alma 
mater  and  from  the  University  of  Basel, 
Gettysbm-g  College,  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 


PROJECT  MOHOLE 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  about  one  of  the  projects  of  the 
Government  which  could  be,  and  many 
of  us  hope  will  be.  one  of  the  greatest 
scientific  projects  and  achievements  of 
this  century.    I  refer  to  Project  Mohole. 

Many  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
great  project  have  seen  it  become  trans- 
formed from  one  of  possible  great  scien- 
tific achievement  Into  a  great  boondog- 
gle— in  fact,  what  promises  to  be  a  $100 
million  boondoggle.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  derivation  of  the  word  "boon- 
doggle," but  I  should  say  that  Project 
Mohole  will  be  a  multimillion-dollar 
boon  to  some  people,  while  the  results 
will  merely  "doggie"  because  there  will 
not  be  any  accomplishment  in  the  pres- 
ent direction  of  this  project. 

I  realize  that  with  the  TFX  and  other 
projects  of  that  nature  occupying  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  and  resulting  in  the 
expenditure  of  some  $5  billion  to  $7  bil- 
lion, a  mere  $100  million  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  But  at 
least  to  this  particular  Senator,  $100 
million  is  still  a  huge  sum  of  money,  an 
amount  about  which  I  have  much  con- 
cern as  it  affects  my  constituents  and 
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my  responsibility  to  the  Senate  and  the 
country. 

I  q;>oke  briefly  last  week  about  Project 
Mohole.  I  8ai4  then  that  1  would  ex- 
plore the  subject  at  greater  depth  this 
week,  and  that  Is  what  I  intend  to  do 
now. 

Project  Mohole  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  more 
generally  called  NSP.  NSP  is  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  supported  by  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  and  responsible  to 
Congress  for  the  use  of  those  funds.  If 
my  recollection  is  correct,  our  appropria- 
ttona  to  that  organization  laat  year  were 
about  $322.5  million.  So  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  the  country  and  to  the  Congress 
is  of  great  importance. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  was 
formed  In  1960,  by  congressional  au- 
thorization. It  was  inspired  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush,  one  of  the  truly  great  sci- 
entists of  our  day.  NSP  was  established 
primarily  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
basic  research  and  education  in  the  sci- 
ences, including  independent  research 
by  individuals,  and  to  that  end  was  au- 
thorized and  directed  at  its  inception  by 
the  Congress  to  "develop  and  encourage 
the  piu-suit  of  a  national  policy  for  the 
promotion  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences;  initiate  and  sup- 
port basic  scientific  research  and  pro- 
grams to  strengthen  scientific  research 
potential  in  the  mathematical,  physical, 
medical,  biological,  engineering,  and 
other  sciences"  and  to  coordinate  the 
exchange  and  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific Information.  It  has.  in  large 
measure,  carried  out  Its  objectives  In  ex- 
emplary fashion,  and  I  believe  has  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  basic  research  in  this  country.  I 
have  supported  the  whole  concept  of 
N8P.  and  I  shall  continue  to  support  the 
encouragement  of  basic  research.  It  is. 
In  my  opinion,  the  vital  area  in  which 
the  United  States  must  concentrate  its 
effort  and  must  excel. 

While  it  Is  very  dllBcult  to  draw  a  line 
between  basic  research  and  develop- 
mental research,  it  is  important  to  an 
imderstanding  of  this  subject  that  a  Une 
be  drawn.  The  purpose  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  as  I  have  just  quoted 
from  the  law,  is  to  promote  basic  re- 
search. Basic  research  tries  to  find  the 
fundamental  principles  of  scientific 
truth,  whether  they  be  with  relation  to 
the  earth  or  the  cosmos,  with  relation 
to  atoms  or  electricity.  No  matter  what 
the  purpose  be,  basic  research  is  con- 
nected with  the  finding  of  basic,  ulti- 
mate, scientific  facts  and  truths. 

The  developmental  part  of  such  re- 
search eventuiaiy  brings  scientific  truths 
to  the  use  of  man.  But  without  basic 
research,  no  new  advances  can  be  made 
in  science.  Therefore,  the  intended 
function  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, to  foster  and  assist  in  develop- 
mental and  basic  research,  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  functions  of  that  particular 
organization  and  should  be  one  of  the 
most  vital  concerns  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

In  line  with  my  interest  in  fostering 
basic  research,  I  believe  that  Project 
Mohole  Is  worth  doing,  not  only  because 
the  prestige  of  America  is  at  stake;  but 


alao  because  the  rewards  ik  terms  of  \m- 
locklng  the  secrets  of  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  may  be  incalctilable. 
Project  Mohole  is,  I  repeat,  worth  doing. 
But  if  it  is  to  be  done,  it  must  b«  done 
well,  and  carried  to  a  succeoaful  conclu- 
sion. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  not 
being  done  well,  and  that  if  allowed  to 
continue  on  its  present  course  it  will 
not  be  done  successfully;  it  cannot  be 
done  successfully.  It  is  to  that  point 
that  I  speak  today. 

Project  Mohole  is  without  question  one 
of  the  most  complicated,  difficult,  and 
grandiose  scientific  projects  ever  under- 
taken. The  technological  problems  in- 
volved are  staggering.  They  require 
drilling  at  an  ocean  depth  of  from  2  to 
3  miles,  through  probably  3  miles  of  the 
earth's  surface,  depending  on  the  drilling 
site  chosen.  This  will  entail  the  use  of 
a  drill  string  about  35,000  feet  long,  or 
almost  twice  as  long  as  anything  used 
heretofore. 

The  drill  string  will  have  to  be  spe- 
cially designed  for  the  Job.  In  fact, 
everything  connected  with  this  project 
must  be  specially  designed.  Those  who 
perform  this  task  cannot  "go  to  the  shelf" 
and  obtain  any  item  now  in  common 
production.  The  drill  string,  the  eqiiip- 
ment  which  wUl  hold  it.  the  ships,  the 
bits,  the  reentry  system — whatever  it  is. 
the  electronics  system  which  will  be 
used — everything  will  have  to  be  de- 
signed specially,  and  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  "from  the  shelf"  any 
Item  used  in  connection  with  the  work. 
It  will  entail  new  techniques  in  position- 
ing a  free-floating  ship  or  drilling  plat- 
form, and  keeping  it  within  a  very  small 
area,  without  actually  anchoring  it  to 
the  bottom.  It  will  require  finding  some 
way  to  reenter  a  small  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean.  It  may  require  the 
development  of  new  drilling  equipment  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  type  of 
rock  which  must  be  drilled  and  the  ex- 
pected temperatures  which  will  be  en- 
countered in  the  hole. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  would  say, 
although  perhaps  this  is  a  humble  anal- 
ogy, that  the  problems  involved  In  re- 
entry from  a  floating  ship  Into  a  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean — which  is 
what  will  have  to  be  done — could  be 
compared  somewhat  with  the  problems 
involved  in  dangling  a  piece  of  macaroni 
from  the  top  of  the  Chrysler  Building,  In 
New  York,  and  trying  to  put  it  Into  the 
hole  of  a  Lifesaver  placed  down  on  the 
sidewalk. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  this  work  is  worth 
doing,  as  I  have  said,  quite  aside  from 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  which 
is  involved.  If  we  are  able  to  drill  to  the 
Mohorovicic  discontinuity,  and  on  into 
the  mantle  of  the  earth,  new  informa- 
tion may  be  found  from  the  ocean  sedi- 
ment, the  Igneous  crust,  and  the  mantle 
Itself.  Information  of  the  mlneralogl- 
cal  composition  of  the  mantle,  and  of  its 
radioactivity  and  chemical  and  physical 
qualities,  may  be  greatly  helpful  in  solv- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  history  of  our 
earth  and  the  forces  which  have  shaped 
the  earth,  and  which  continue  to  do  so 
today.  The  Mohorovicic  discontinuity 
is  presumed  to  be  the  point  at  which  the 
mantle  and  the  crust  of  the  earth  join. 
Its  presence  was  first  postulated  by  An- 
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drlja  Mohorovicic.  and  it  is  named  fn. 
him.  Drilling  through  that  area  um 
provide  answers  as  to  why  selsmie  TrlTi 
ity  changes  radically  at  that  potottS 
may  open  the  way  for  significant  dm 
lines  of  inquiry.  The  drilling  wlU^ 
ford  an  opportunity  to  take  many  tai 
varied  measurements  which  up  to  aa» 
have  been  impossible,  and  which  bom 
confirm  or  disprove  present  postulaiM 
or  may  suggest  new  answers  about  S 
formation  of  the  earth. 

The  project  was  originally  the  brain- 
child of  a  group  of  very  fine  sclentiiu 
known  as  Amsoc — the  American  Mu. 
cellaneous  Society.  Amsoc  is  a  com 
mittee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  another  private  group  com- 
posed of  leading  scientists  interested  in 
basic  science.  Amsoc  conceived  Proj- 
ect Mohole,  presented  the  idea  to  KSP 
and  was  granted  funds  to  carry  out  phue 
I  of  the  project,  which  involved  a  rel*. 
tively  shallow  series  of  holes  drilled  off 
Lower  California,  near  Guadalupe  and 
near  La  Jolla.  The  drilling  was  carried 
on  from  a  barge  called  Cuss  I.  donated 
by  an  oil  company,  to  water  3,111  feet 
deep  off  La  JoUa  and  11,672  feet  deep  off 
Guadalupe.  The  feasibility  of  deep- 
water  drilling  was  proved  in  this  phase 
of  the  project,  and  a  great  deal  of  expert- 
enoe  was  gained,  and  should  be  invalu- 
able  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved  in  the  drilling  of  Mohole  iteelf. 
This  phase  of  the  project  was  carried  to 
a  very  successful  conclusion  under  the 
leadership  of  a  member  of  Axnsoc  named 
Willard  Bascom.  a  young  oceanic 
engineer. 

Phase  I  was  completed  to  April  of  IMI 
In  July  1961  the  NaUonal  Science  Poun- 
dation  sent  out  a  letter  announcing  t 
briefing  session  to  be  held  July  27.  to  in- 
form companies  which  might  be  inter- 
ested of  the  requirements  of  the  Nations! 
Science  Foundation  in  selecting  a  prime 
contractor  for  Mohole.  At  the  brieftv 
session  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  m- 
lection  of  the  prime  contractor  were  set 
out.  These  included  experience  in  the 
field  of  management  of  experimental 
projects  or  projects  of  a  research  ensl- 
neering  and  developmental  nature-  of 
comparable  magnitude  and  complexity; 
qualifications  of  staff  that  would  be  tjh 
signed  to  the  project;  experience  in 
marine  (H>erations,  deep-drilling  projects, 
and  capabilities  for  designtog  expa1> 
ments  and  equipment;  facilities  avail- 
able and  sources  for  obtaining  other  rt- 
quired  facilities;  financial  resources; 
willingness  to  contribute  of  the  oontrsc- 
tor's  own  knowledge  and  to  pennit  pub- 
lication of  methods  and  results;  and  fees 
to  be  charged.  Some  200  persons,  repre- 
senting 84  different  organizations,  at- 
tended that  meettog.  which  was  an  all- 
day  session. 

At  the  briefing  meeting,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  proposals  would  be  due  Au- 
gust 26,  1961.  This  deadltoe  date  wss 
extended  to  September  11.  1961;  and  oo 
September  11  proposals  from  12  in- 
terested groups  were  on  hand.  On  De- 
cember 20,  1961,  it  was  announced  that 
the  original  12  proposals  had  been 
screened  to  5.  The  reason  why  tbe 
deadline  was  extended  from  August  M 
to  September  11  has  never  been  stated. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  itself 
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hM  offered  several  different  reasons.  My 
Dfireonal  belief  is  that  it  was  extended  in 
Sler  to  give  Brown  It  Root,  of  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  an  oiH>ortunlty  to  appear  and 
to  present  its  proposal  at  that  time. 

This  original  screentog  process  was  ac- 
complished by  a  group  of  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  people  which  was 
called  a  prelimtaary  evaluation  panel. 
The  five  proposals  selected  for  further 
consideration  had  been  submitted  by  the 
following  groups: 

Brown  It  Root,  with  Mtoneapolis- 
BMieywell,  Western  Geophysical  Co..  and 
Bice  University; 

General  Electric,  with  Kerr-McGee  Oil, 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  Petty  Geo- 
physical Engineertog  Co.,  and  Lament 
Geological  Observatory,  associated  with 
Columbia  University; 

Global  Martoe  Exploration,  with  Aero- 
jet-General  and  Shell  Oil; 

Socony  Mobil  Oil,  with  General  Mo- 
tors, Texas  Instruments,  and  Standard 
OU  of  California ;  and 

Zapata  Off-Shore,  with  Conttoental 
Oil,  General  Dynamics,  and  Dresser  In- 
dustries. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  of-  the  first  five 
selected  by  the  preliminary  evaluation 
panel,  only  Brown  L  Root  had  failed  to 
associate  with  themselves  at  that  time 
other  people  with  the  necessary  potential 
and  ability  in  large  scientific  projects 
and  in  design  development  to  do  the  Job. 
Only  Brown  li  Root  had  failed  to  do  it. 
All  of  the  other  firms,  well  known  to  all 
of  us,  had  gone  out  into  our  great  coun- 
try and  drawn  toto  association  with 
themselves.  In  these  various  groups,  men 
with  the  liighest  technological  and  scien- 
tific aMlity  that  they  could  attract. 

Of  the  five.  Brown  li  Root  was  rated 
lowest  by  the  prelimtoary  evaluation 
panel.  Socony  Mobil  and  its  affiliates 
scored  936  of  a  possible  1,000  potots. 
Global  Marine  scored  902,  and  Brown  & 
Root  scored  801. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  to  the  first  evaJuation 
Brown  li  Root  was  rated  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Itself  as  in  excess  of 
10  percent  less  qualified  than  the  top 
ranking,  Socony  Mobil,  to  do  the  Job. 

The  Socony  Mobil  proposal  was  re- 
ported by  the  evaluation  panel  to  be  in 
a  class  by  itself— outstandtog.  At  that 
stage  Brown  li  Root  did  not  have  asso- 
ciates; those  were  added  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  December  20.  1961.  The 
aimouncement  tovited  Uie  five  groups  to 
make  presentations  to  National  Science 
Foundation  durtog  January  1962. 

All  five  did  so.  and  thereafter  another 
review  was  made,  this  time  by  a  group 
of  three  members  of  National  Science 
Foundation.  On  this  screening.  Brown 
<t  Root  ranked  third,  with  the  Global 
Marine  group  first,  and  Socony  Mobil 
second. 

In  other  words,  that  time  the  Global 
Marine  group  ranked  before  Socony  and 
BroMm  li  Root  ranked  thh^.  Whatever 
they  had  done  to  bring  themselves  up 
from  fifth  place  no  one  has  ever  been 
able  to  explato.  In  fact,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  failed  and  re- 
fused to  explato. 

Now,  Global  Martoe  was  associated 
with  phase  I  of  the  project.  I  have  men- 
tioned Cu$8  I,  the  ship  that  was  used  to 


the  first  phase  of  the  project.  They  had 
built  and  operated  the  Cuss  I.  used  for 
drilUng  in  phase  I.  Brown  k  Root  had 
no  experience  at  this  time  to  deepwater 
or  deep-well  drilling.  This  was  one  of 
the  factors  that  National  Science  Poxto- 
dation  said  would  be  Important  in  the 
selection  of  a  prime  contractor.  Further, 
Brown  b  Root  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence to  experimental  projects  or  projects 
of  a  research  engtoeering  nature — an- 
other of  the  factors  to  be  considered 
by  National  Science  Foundation  in  their 
selection  of  prime  contractor.  Brown  & 
Root  had  practically  no  in-house  capa- 
bility of  the  type  required  for  the  Mohole 
project.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  today 
a  scientist  of  note  in  the  United  States 
who  would  dispute  that  statement. 

Brown  &  Root  is  charging  a  manage- 
ment fee  of  $1.8  million.  We  have  the 
situation — and  there  is  no  dispute  about 
it — that  on  July  27,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing, the  question  as  to  whether  the  com- 
pany that  bid  would  undertake  the  proj- 
ect without  a  fee  was  one  of  the  mato 
items  discussed.  As  a  result  of  the  first 
five  selections  all  except  one  agreed  to 
do  so  without  a  fee.  That  one  was  the 
company  which  ended  up  No.  5  to  the 
first  evaluation — Brown  b  Root.  They 
eventually  bid  and  got  the  project  for  a 
fee  of  $1.8  million  plus  certato  overrid- 
ing fees  which  will  accrue  as  the  project 
goes  on.  All  the  other  top  groups  agreed 
to  perform  the  project  for  no  fee  at  all, 
and  that  was  to  accordance  with  the 
clear  implication  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  that  a  no-fee  proposition 
would  be  most  favorably  regarded. 

And  yet.  on  February  28, 1962,  National 
Science  Foundation  announced  that 
Brown  &  Root  had  been  selected  as  prime 
contractor  for  Project  Mohole,  phase  n. 

One  of  |the  more  recent  remarks  of  the 
former  head  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  seeks  to  justify  that  by  say- 
ing, "We  decided  it  might  be  unfair  to 
the  others  to  ask  them  to  do  it  without  a 
fee."  Yet  I  ask  Senators  to  bear  to  mtod 
that  those  people  bid  upon  the  project. 
Some  of  them  sp>ent  as  much  as  $150,000 
merely  to  prepare  their  presentations  to 
the  National  Science  Foiuidation. 

After  spending  their  own  money  in  an 
effort  to  qualify  to  do  that  great  scien- 
tific project,  they  were  turned  down,  and 
a  company  which  was  awarded  a  $1.8 
million  fee — which  I  believe  can  very 
easily  increase  to  $3  million  or  $4  million 
before  they  are  through  with  the  proj- 
ect— was  gflven  the  contract. 

It  came  as  a  source  of  particular  sur- 
prise that  a  project  calling  for  technical 
know-how  to  drilling,  not  only  offshore 
but  to  unusual  depths,  should  be  awarded 
to  a  company,  acttog  as  prime  contrac- 
tor, which  has  heretofore  confined  its 
activities  to  the  engtoeering,  design,  fab- 
rication, and  management  of  large  con- 
struction projects. 

In  all  fairness.  I  must  say.  stoce  I  am 
betog  very  critical  of  Brown  L  Root  in 
my  remarks,  that  Brown  li  Root  is  a 
great  construction  and  engineering  firm. 
They  have  accomplished  many  great 
things.  But  I  am  talking  about  their  ca- 
pability, experience,  know-how,  and  sci- 
entific ability  for  designing,  planning, 
and  developing  experiments  of  Uiat  kind. 


and  for  developing  tools,  machinery,  and 
equipment  with  which  to  do  it. 

Brown  b  Root,  the  recipient  of  the 
contract,  has  done  diversified  construc- 
tion work  all  over  the  world,  includtog 
marine  construction  of  all  types;  pipe- 
lines, toland  and  offshore ;  a  missile  base ; 
highways  and  roads;  dams  and  hydro- 
electric plants;  design  and  erxgineering 
specifications  for  NASA  Space  Center — 
the  firm  has  Just  finished  the  $500  mil- 
lion NASA  Space  Center  to  Houston, 
Tex.,  or  is  finishing  it — and  the  engi- 
neering contract  for  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey's  pipeline  and  dock  facilities 
to  Libya ;  to  mention  but  a  few.  Its  proj  - 
ect  portfolio  speaks  well  for  building 
but  not  for  deep  scientific  drilling. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  the 
deepest  well  ever  drilled,  not  by  them 
but  under  their  direction,  was  one  drilled 
by  Mr.  George  Brown,  somewhere  around 
15,000  feet,  which  is  only  scratchtog  the 
surface  for  a  project  of  this  ktod. 

So  it  came  as  a  source  of  particular 
surprise  that  a  project  calling  for  a  probe 
of  the  earth's  siu-face,  crust  and  mantle, 
as  well  as  a  probe  toto  unknown  prob- 
lems, heretofore  unexplored,  should  be 
awarded  to  a  company  whose  technical 
staff  is  made  up  almost  exclusively,  if 
not  entirely,  of  construction  engtoeertog 
personnel  such  as  civil  engtoeers,  me- 
chanical engtoeers,  architectural  engi- 
neers, naval  architectural  engineers;  a 
company  which  at  the  time  probably  did 
not  employ  any  fundamental  scientists 
or  any  drilling  engineering  personnel. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  that  the  selection 
committee  and  ultimately  the  National 
Science  Foundation  should  have  made 
the  choice  it  did,  particularly  when  there 
were  available  offers  from  organizations 
whose  competence  and  experience  to  the 
general  field  of  drilling  activity  far  sur- 
passed that  of  the  Foundation's  ulti- 
mate selection.  In  order  to  have  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  status  of  applicants  and 
their  ratings,  it  would  be  useful  to  re- 
trace the  selection  process  which  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  traveled  in 
reaching  Its  ultimate  and,  in  my  mind, 
bad  decision. 

Last  week  my  friend  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasxI  intro- 
duced toto  the  Congressional  Rbcoro 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  Solow. 
one  of  the  editors  of  Fortune  magazine, 
relative  to  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certato 
portions  of  that  article  which  deal  with 
the  selection  process  alone  be  printed 
to  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  first  step  was  to  get  a  prime  contrac- 
tor. On  July  13.  1961,  NSF  announced  in 
tbe  Department  of  Ck>nimerce  synopais  that 
It  would  brief  tbcae  interested  In  Its  Mohole 
requirements  on  July  37.  It  also  sent  in- 
dividual letters  to  twoacore  organizations, 
including  some  that  had  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative expressed  interest  in  being  the  prime 
contractor.  When  these  special  approaches 
were  followed  by  rumors  that  one  company 
or  another  had  an  Inside  track,  Socony 
MobU,  which  was  especially  eager  to  do  the 
Mohole  Job,  sent  a  scout  to  sound  out  NSP. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  on  the  up  and  up. 
On  the  designated  day  some  200  people  np- 
peared  In  the  NSF  auditoriiun  to  represent 
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94  Interested  companies.  After  ttxe  scientific 
nature  and  prestlglotisness  of  the  project 
had  been  explained,  NSP  officials  passed  out 
a  formal  Invitation  to  subnUt  proposals. 
Tills  called  for: 

A  management  plan,  which  would  be  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  comprehension  of 
Moholes  problems  and  an  engineering  ap- 
proach thereto. 

Information  as  to  experience  with  experi- 
mental or  research  engineering  projects  "of 
comparable  magnitude  and  complexity"  and 
capabilities  for  experiment  design. 

Information  as  to  what  personnel  would 
be  assigned  to  the  project,  and  the  rate  of 
fee  for  prime -contractor  effort,  subcontract- 
ing, overhead,  and  general  and  administra- 
tive expenses. 

Some  company  representatives  say  that 
pronouncements  by  NSP  officials  on  July  37 
left  them  with  two  other  impressions.  One 
was  that,  in  Dr.  Benson's  worda,  "any  good 
bidder  wiU  want  the  AMSOC  staff."  There 
seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  that.  The 
other  impression  was  that  NSF  would  give 
preference  to  no-fee.  all-for-sclence  pro- 
posal*. At  this  point,  some  profit-motivated 
listeners  shut  their  notebooks  and  retired 
from  the  field. 

TUX  UNZXPECTXD  PKOPOSAL 

By  the  time  of  the  deadline — September 
11 — responsive  proposals  had  come  in  from 
10  competitors,  some  with  teammates,  that 
had  attended  the  July  27  session: 

Socony  Mobil,  with  General  Motors,  Texas 
Instruments,  and  Standard  Oil  of  California. 

Global  Marine  Exploration,  Aerojet-Gen- 
eral, and  Shell  Oil,  in  a  Joint  venture. 

Zapata  Off-Bhore.  with  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  Oeneral  Dynamics  and  Dresser 
Industries  (later,  Continental  OU  Joined  this 
team). 

Oeneral  Electric,  with  Kerr-McGee  OU. 
Toungstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  Petty  Geophysi- 
cal Kng^neering  Co.,  Waldemar  S.  Nelson  & 
Co..  and  Lamont  Geological  Observatory  of 
Columbia  University. 

Westlnghouse  Air  Brake's  Melpar,  with 
Bethlehem  Steel,  Oeonautlcs  Inc.,  and  four 
drilling  companies. 

Litton  Systems. 

System  Development,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, with  Offshore  Co.,  a  drilling  company. 

National  Engineering  Science  Co. 

Tne  University  of  California's  Scrlpps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute  (nonprofit), 
witn  Scrlpps.  Texas  Instruments,  Cornell 
Aeronautical  Laboratory,  and  Ocean  Drilling 
tc  Exploration. 

In  four  of  these  proposals,  it  will  be  noted, 
oil  companies  were  Involved.  Indeed,  the 
oil  Industry  had  shown  lively  interest  ever 
since  the  project  was  conceived,  and  for  a 
time  it  was  widely  thought  that  nobody  but 
an  oil  company  would  want  or  stand  a 
chance  of  getting  this  Job.  Of  course,  the 
oil  companies  had  their  motives.  There  was 
great  attraction  to  the  chance  to  do  the 
development  of  the  required  equipment  and 
techniques  and  to  gather  the  scientific  data, 
rather  than  to  read  about  it  later.  Another 
motive,  shared  by  nonoll  companies,  was 
prestige — to  capture  the  headlines  for  bring- 
ing up  the  first  certified  sample  of  the 
earth's  mantle.  The  package  stimulated 
some  companies  to  major  efforts.  The 
Socony  Mobil  team,  for  example,  made  orig- 
inal technical  studies  and  spent  some  $160,- 
000  on  its  Mohole  proposal. 

The  design  or  the  criteria  of  selection 
took  until  late  September,  and  then  the 
proposals  were  opened.  There,  along  with 
those  of  the  oil  and  the  other  Industrial  com- 
panies, and  those  of  the  nonprofit  R.  ft  D. 
companies,  and  those  of  the  academic  in- 
stitutions, was  a  bid  from  a  big  engineer- 
construction  firm :  Brown  ft  Root  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Brown  ft  Root  had  never  conununlcated 
with    NSP    until    It    sent    In    Its    propoeal 


around  September  5.  It  had  not  been  on 
NSP"*  invitation  list  and  had  not  been  pres- 
ent on  July  37.  But  there  was  a  propoeal. 
"It's  quite  true,"  Dr.  Benaon  has  vouch- 
safed, "that  Brown  ft  Root  came  as  a  surprise 
to  \is."  But  what  was  more  of  a  surprise  to 
the  other  proposers.  6  months  later,  was 
NSF's  announcement  of  Ita  choice — Brown 
ft  Root. 

Brown  ft  Root  recently  became  a  subsidiary 
of  Halliburton  Co.,  a  big  Dallas  oilfield  serv- 
ice outfit.  It  continues  operating,  however, 
under  the  name  it  used  for  48  years  while 
rising  to  be  one  of  the  world's  largest  en- 
gineering-construction firms  (annual  rev- 
enues have  recently  averaged  about  9250 
million ) .  It  employs  over  600  engineers. 
Brown  ft  Root's  boss  is  George  Brown,  84 
years  old,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
after  the  death  of  his  brother.  Herman,  last 
November.  George  Brown  is  also  chairman 
of  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  and  a 
director  of  Halliburton,  International  Tele- 
phone ft  Telegraph.  Lone  Star  Steel.  Trans 
World  Airlines.  Southland  Paper  Mills,  and 
many  smaller  companies. 

Brown  ft  Root  has  engaged  chiefly  In  two 
types  of  work.  It  has  an  international  rep- 
utation for  building  many  kinds  of  Industrial 
plants,  efficiently  and  economically.  Second, 
it  has  creditably  handled  many  public  works 
contracts — for  highway*,  dams,  wartime 
naval  ahlpbuilding,  military  bases,  and  so 
on.  Recently,  it  had  part  of  the  Houston 
NASA  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  Job.  Brown 
ft  Root  has  done  some  drilling  from  floating 
vessel*  but  these  were  anchored  in  shallow 
water,  and  even  of  this  it  did  far  less  than 
any  major  oil  company.  It  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  scientific  work,  employs  only  one 
Ph.  D. — a  paper  chemist — and  holds  few 
patents. 

OPPORTUNriT    IN    UIOPENEO   DOOKS 

Brown  ft  Root's  unexpected  Mohole  pro- 
posal hardly  differed  from  one  for  a  stand- 
ard industrial  or  public  works  competition. 
Of  Its  100  pages,  aU  but  30  consisted  of  off- 
the-shelf  promotional  material.  It  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  some  propoaala  that 
elaborated  on  possible  solutions  of  Mohole's 
technical  problems. 

The  proposals  were  rated  on  October  20 
by  NSF's  preliminary  evaluaUon  panel  on 
the  basis  of  60  or  so  criteria.  These  re- 
flected in  part  AMSOC's  recommendations. 
Two  proposal*  scored  over  900  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 1.000  points.  Socony  MobU's  team 
stood  in  first  place  and  the  Olobal-Aerojet 
Shell  Joint  ventue  (GAB  Co.)  in  second. 
Three  teanis  scored  in  the  low  800's:  Zapata 
Off-Shore,  General  Electric,  and  Brown  ft 
Root.  The  last  was  fifth,  with  801  points. 
The  others  were  strung  out  behind.  The 
panel  reported  to  Dr.  Waterman  that  Socony 
Mobil's  propoeal  was  "in  a  class  by  itself — 
outstanding  as  to  every  important  aspect," 
and  recommended  that  preliminary  negotia- 
tion* for  contract  be  begun  with  Socony 
Mobil. 

Dr.  Waterman,  Instead,  turned  loose  on 
the  proposals  and  criteria  a  review  panel 
of  four  NSP  officials.  This  group  confirmed 
the  preliminary  panel's  ranking  and  got  that 
panel  to  Join  it  in  a  new  recommendation: 
drop  the  low-ranking  proposers  and  hold  dis- 
cussions with  the  remainder.  The  Director 
concurred,  and  on  December  20,  NSP  wrote 
to  the  top  five,  advising  them  that  they  would 
be  considered  further,  and  "should  feel  free 
to  explore  the  possible  participation  In  the 
Mohole  project"  of  any  of  those  that  had 
Just  been  dropped.  This  opened  a  door  to 
Brown  ft  Root. 

The  Scherer  letter,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  July  27  invitation  to  submit  stated  that 
each  proposal  must  be  "complete,  self-suf- 
ficient, and  be  able  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  during  subsequent  evaluation," 
opened  another  door  to  Brown  ft  Root  by 
inviting  amplification  of  any  facets  of  the 
proposals. 


May  s 


In    addition,   the    letter    instructad 
recipient  that.  If  it  had  not  earlier  told  ?!? 
It  would  use  the  AMSOC  staff,  it  shooU  »2? 
do  so.     Socony  Mobil  and  OAS  had  d«Lr°* 
but  Brown  ft  Root  had  not.  "•• 

Having  opened  these  door*.  MSP  fa-t^ 
the  five  ren^inlng  competitors  to  eBnl. 
through  and  make  preaenutlons  in  w2^ 
ington  on   various  dates  in  January     ^^ 

Although  George  Brown  had  signed  tk- 
early  September  letter  covering  hu  a^ 
pany's  proposal,  he  says  that  it  wm  ^ik 
after  December  20  that  he  personally^ 
came  acutely  aware  of  Mohole.    The 


that    NSP   had    opened   could   lead  uTS 
realization  of  an  old  dream.     A*  a  m^Mh^ 


in  1951-62,  of  the  President's  MaUrtaL 
Policy  Commission.  Brown  had  beemT 
aware  of  Industry's  mounting  problems  l^ 
dealing  with  heat,  pressure,  and  corrrjeioB 
Brown,  a  benefactor  of  Hotuton's  Rice  Vni 
verslty.  would  like  to  see  It  beocoie  tL 
country's  greatest  center  of  chemistry  rT 
search,  advancing  man's  mastery  of  beat 
pressure,  and  corrosion.  Experience  m 
Project  Mohole  could  contribute  to  thli 
objective,  and  George  Brown  became  much 
interested. 

Brown  ft  Root,  the  only  one  of  the  Ore 
survivors  without  teammates  or  InipreMve 
In-house  technical  capabilities,  ^^oi 
through  the  newly  opened  door  to  Una  op 
for  employment  a*  aubcontractora  u^. 
neapolis-Honeywell,  Litton  Industries'  West- 
ern Geophysical  Co.,  and  A.  H.  Olena  t 
Associates.  It  added  Rice  University  u  t 
scientific  associate.  Brown  tt  Root  also  went 
through  the  amplification  door,  telling  NSP 
somewhat  ambiguously  that  it  "could  cer- 
tainly adapt"  to  putting  the  pliase  I  tseb- 
nical  group,  headed  by  Baacom,  in  ~ui 
ad  hoc  advisory  position." 

After  the  five  presentations  called  for  tof 
NSP,  the  preliminary  evaluation  panel  rated 
the  proposers  anew.  Brown  ft  Root  wm 
moved  up  to  third  place  with  899,  or  n 
points  more  than  In  the  first  go-round. 
GAS  Co.  gained  66,  while  Soomy  UoM 
gained  only  afl.  so  that  OAS  now  topped 
Socony,  968  to  9«4.  The  panel  pointed  out 
that  while  these  two  leaders  had  men  Ib> 
house  capftblllty  thAn  Brown  k  Root.  Um 
latter  had  "an  Impressive  record  of  majv 
engineering  undertakings.  particularly 
marine  engineering,"  and  the  panel  recom- 
mended that  further  competition  be  con- 
fined to  these  three.  On  February  5.  Zapata 
and  Oeneral  Electric  were  eliminated. 

THX  LAST   RZAT 

Following  visits  to  the  home  offices  of  the 
three,  the  preliminary  and  review  panels 
made  a  Joint  report  to  the  director  that  did 
not  reconunend  a  company.  What  it  Mid 
as  summarized  later  by  the  Comptroller  Oea- 
eral  of  the  United  SUtes.  was  that  the  Joint 
panel  members  were  equally  divided  between 
Brown  ft  Root  and  an  oil  company,  with 
Global-Aerojet-Shell  favored  "If  an  oU  com- 
pany was  to  be  selected."  Thus  NSF's  elab- 
orate criteria  became  as  weightless  as  a  man 
In  space.  The  decision  now  rested  on  quite 
different  consideration*.  These  had  been 
worked  up  over  the  months  of  the  evaluatkio 
procedure  In  informal  discussions,  which  Dr. 
Benson  describes  as  follows: 

"A  major  company  of  any  sort  versus  * 
smaller  company  versiis  a  nonprofit  company 
versus  a  petroleum  company — these  quee- 
tlons  pervaded  the  discussions  all  the  way 
through.  I  really  can't  atsess  how  mack  it 
was  the  fact  of  being  oU  companies  or  ttie 
fact  of  being  large  that  we  were  constdcriac. 
Talk  about  oU  companies  grew  like  Tbpsy 
We  early  discussed  whether  an  oil  company 
would  deflect  the  project  from  its  scientUlc 
objectives." 

Preferences  began  shifting  to  what  NBF 
calls  a  management  company,  that  Is,  ••• 
that  may  lack  relevant  in-housc  capaMlltiM 
but  is  experienced  in  recruiting  special  sklU* 
as  required,  project  by  project,  a*  any  profts- 
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sionai  contractor  does.     And.  Dr.  Benson     the  earth,  than  from  many  Other  scien-  from  California  tMr.  KuchklJ.  had  to 

recounts,  a*  eaf'y,«»J^>°*^*°"*  ^'t!^    tlflc  experiments.    Therefore,  it  is  slg-  direct  letters,  not  only  to  the  NaUonal 

"SSfaiTic'S  Bri^^R^"^                     "^<^"*-  Science  Foundation  bJt  to  the  General 

iSe  decision,  which  finally  became  a  poi-         ^r.  Solow  In  his  article  said:  AccounUn«  Office,  asking  them  to  go  into 

Icy  question,  as  to  the  general  claas  of  com-         Some   company    representatives  say    that  this  question  and  attempt  to  ascertain 

P»ny  to  be  desired,  had  to  be  made  by  Dr.      pronouncements  by  NSP  officials  on  July  27—  what  the  anticipated  COSt  Of  the  project 

S^TLnnan.     to     whom     NSP'*     board     hswl,          »-  »*   .      ««,/>«       «  was 

SSSS^fore,  delegated  the  authority.                That  is  1961.  of  course-  ^     President     we    have    reached    a 

,  ^.T-T,      «,     »--  ij      *   T    u      ij      le"  them  with  two  other  Impressions.     One  ^„fr '    *^^^^,\°^"'''    ^^    '^ve    reacneO     a 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President.  I  should     ^.^^  that,  in  Dr.  Benson's  words,  "any  good  ^^^^^^  peculiar  pass  in  government  when 

like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  about     bidder  win  want  the  amsoc  stair."    There  *^"  auxiliary  branch  of  the  Government. 

jlr.  Solow  and  his  article.     Mr.  Solow     seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  that.  the  National  Science  Foundation,  an  In- 

flrst  became  interested  In  this  project                                              *-».,«.          *  dependent   agency   of   government,   re- 

during  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom-         Who  were  the  Amsoc  staff?     The  part  gaids   itself    in   such    a   sanctimonious, 

mittee  on  Independent  Offices  Approprl-    «'  ^^^  Amsoc  staff  referred  to  here  is  a  sacrosanct,  and  holy  light  that  it  feels 

Rtlons  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria-    f'^^P  "°*  J^°*'^  ^  9^   *  ^~:P^^  it   does   not   have   to   divulge    to   Con- 

tlons  of  the  U.S.  Senate  last  year.    At    Science  and  Engineering,  Inc.— headed  gy^ss,  and  particularly  a  member  of  the 

that  time  our  committee  explored  the    ^^   ^^-   willard   Bascom     This   is   the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  Senate 

problem  in  some  depth  with  the  Na-    8»"0"P    especially    referred    to    as    the  ^hjch  handles  the  matter,  the  cost  of 

Clonal  Science  Foundation.    I  shall  read.    "Amsoc  staff"  because  they  carried  on  the  project    Yet  there  will  be  found  in 

at  a  subsequent  time,  considerable  por-     Phase  I  of  Mohole  off  of  La  JoUa  and  the  Record,  spread  there  by  the  senior 

Uons  of  that   testimony,   to  show   the     Guadalupe,    about    which   I    previously  senator  from  California  and  by  the  sen- 

devlousness  of,  as  well  as  the  mlsinfor-     spoke.              ,     ,     ..  ^ov  Senator  from  Colorado,  the  fact  that 

mation    and    the    misleading    answers        I  refer  again  to  the  article:  these  figures  were  not  available.    Every- 

supplied  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  Na-        The  other  impression  was  that  NSF  would  thing  was  shrouded  in  secrecy    I  propose 

tional  Science  FoundaUon.                                B've  preference  to  no-fee.  all-for-sclence  pro-  to  show  that  at  great  length  before  I  am 

Ur.  Solow  is  interested  primarily  in     f^^'-    At  this  point,  some  proflt-motivated  through  this  afternoon 

»u     #-»♦  ♦>,-♦  1ur/^v./^t«  >v.n..iJi  vv<w.».ri  -«     lUteners  shut   their   notebooks  and  retired  '-"'""K"  wu»  «tn,eiiioon. 

the  fact  that  Mohole  should  become  an    j^^^  ^^^^  q^,^  -phe  screening  of  applicants  was  un- 

.ctual.    realJsUc,    scientific    project    of                                       ^,  ,  ,  ^           ,      ^  dertaken  in  two  steps.    The  first  was 

major  proportions.     There  Is  no  ques-         This  points  up  what  I  have  already  caUed  a  preUminary  evaluaUon  nanei 

tkm  that  that  is  his  goal.    I  do  not  know     discussed  and  stressed.  and  the  second,  con^sUng  of  senior  peo^ 

how.  if  this  had  not  been  his  goal,  he        By  the  time  of  the  deadline,  August  26,  pie  in  the  Foundation    was  called  the 

could  have  dealt  so  kindly  with  the  varl-    1961.    most    proposals    had    come    in.  nsp  review  panel     Through  these  two 

ous   officials    of    the    National    Science     Brown  ti  Root  did  not  come  in  with  a  separate  evaluations  the  10  or  12  serious 

Foundation  in  his  arUcle.                                  proposal  untU  after  the  deadline,  name-  contenders  were  studied,  measured  scru- 

I  commend  the  enUre  frticle  to  my    ly  September  11.    At  that  time  they  did  tinized,  and  weighed  on  the  basis  if  cri- 

ooUeagues.    It  was  printed  in  the  Record     not  have  the  people  they  expected  to  be  teria  and  standards  develoned  bv  the 

on  May  2.    The  whole  article  literally     associated  with.    Those  did  not  become  PoundaUon  itself     During  thTheaririis 

shrieks  about  mismanagement  and  the     known    until   some    time   later   in   the  on   IndeTndSft   oiS  ipproS^s 

disregard   of   the   proper   use   of  pubUc      year.  i^^t  year.  I  interrogated  D?   Waira?an 

tuDds.                                                                   On  February  28,  1962,  Dr.  Waterman  and  his  associates  at  sMne  lenfth  r^n 

When  I  say  "proper  use."  I  do  not    made  pubUc  the  selecUon  of  Brown  &  cerning  ^pl^  ofToiS^oh^^e" 

mean  that  somebody  stole  something.    I     Root  for  negotiaUons  looking  toward  a  ?he  JSeS^n  of^luation  wL^Sc^\ 

^^-z.}^:i£^.-s.T.^.^^izr.  ^i^^n^^^.i'^.i-^-^^^^^^-  is^ranfiT^^^ 

.^■r^^l^^'of^^iJrirSL^J^      slCe  i^eo^o-g^l  :ipra*llo-p^V-S}^!  ^^fSS^^l^^^^^^T^^^^ 

arUcle  appeared  In  the  May  Issue  of  Por-      tion  of  Brown  &  Root.  inc.  as  a  prospective  Z^^^oT^h^                 final  review.     A  point 

tune    investigating    this    subject.      Mr      P^^*>  contractor  caps  months  of  proposal  ^^^  ^"°^*  ^^  assigned  to  each,  and  the 

President,  if  I  had  had  an  investigator     ■oUcitaUon.  review  and  analysis,  briefings  ultimate   contract   recipient.   Brown    L 

available  to  me,  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen-     •»«»    selecUon.     Of    12    proposals   received.  Root,  scored  lower  by  a  margin  of  over 

ate  and  as  a  member  of  the  ADDronria-     f****"  ^*"'  "'•'"^  ^***^  ""**  ■*^*  ''*"  **<*'-  ^°  Percent  on  each  occasion.     In  the  pre- 

Ti^,,,   ^«r^J,.»»-l     T   -"              ^"^     *^    ,^      ^««*      The  degree  of   interest,  imagination  liminary  evaluaUon  the  scores  were- 

Uons  Committee.  I  am  sure  we  could     and  capability  shown  by  us.  industry  in  y  ^vaiuauon  vne  scores  were. 

have  added  much  to  what  is  available,      drawing  up  these  proposals  is  most  gratify-       *•  Socony  Mobil  OU  Oo 936 

especially  if  we  had  been  able  to  call  in     Ing.    We  are  conndent.  however,  that  the  re-       *•  Global- Aerojet -Shell  Marine  Co 902 

witnesses  and  put  them  lUlder  oath.    Un-      sources  and  capabilities  of  Brown  &  Root,        ^-  Zapata  Off-Shore  Co 812 

fortunately,  we  doiH>t  have at  least  the      ^^'^  •  t««et^^r  ^Hh  the  plan  it  has  presented       *•  General  Electric  Co 811 

minority  Members  of  the  Senate  dn  nnt      '°*"  e^^'^e  ahead  with  the  work.  wlU  give  us       *•  Brown  &  Root.  Inc aOl 

havMUchTiveSigatort  av^abk;  "'^  *^*  *pP"°^  *«  "^^^^'^  ^'^  «=^°"°<=      n  ^T^"^''^  °'  California. 787 

Tf^^crh/  k1  Jin  f  »     *  fw.   \.  *°<*  engineering  goals.     Under  terms  of  the       ^   Melpar.  Inc ._ 730 

It  might  be  well  to  repeat  at  this  time     forthcoming  contract.   Brown  &  Root  will       »   bitten  Systems,  Inc 780 

that  twice  last  year  we  tried,  from  this      plan,   manage,    and   furnish    or   procure    all        ^    System  Development  Corp 755 

side  of  the  aisle,  to  obtain  1  staff  mem-      services,  material  and  facilities  necessary  for     ^0-  BatteUe  Bfiemorlal  Institute _._  753 

ber   for  every    10   the   Democrats   have,      drilling   a   hole   through    the  crust   of    the     ^^-  National  Knglneerlng  Science  Co 729 

and  twice  we  were  defeated  roundly  on     ••*"^.  »nd  for  sampling,  logging,  and  coring  -      ♦v,^    «„  1         ,     i- 

a  straight  party  vote      If  we  had  had    '*  '°^  scientmc  data.    No  denniuve  cost  or  ^^    '^"^    ""^    evaluation    the    scores 

available   personnel   to   invesUeat*.   t»^     *^*   estimates   are   presently   available   on  ^ere: 

g™*.™  .^  yerioS  £r'S?'2?anS    SX  S  ;;^r..'^:T^^^TJSll    I-  -^--".."-s^u  u^.  CO «, 

the  hearing.  I  am  satisfied  we  could  have     $35  million  to  about  $50  million  with  time     '■  s°*»"y  ^*>"  ©"  Co _  964 

avoided  what  is  going  to  be  a  catastrophe     estimates  of  from  3  to  as  much  'as  7  years      '"  ®">*^  *  ^^^o*-  ^^c 809 

in  the  field  of  science.  These  factors  win  largely  be  determined  by     *    ^iapata  Off-Shore  Co 890 

But  I  pay  my  tribute  to  Mr  Solow  be-      ****  particular  techniques  and  facilities  to      *•  General  Electric  Co 846 

^of*Sis°?^i*^r*fJ.''J°ir  S<'"^:    Sa'-Tb.'^l^gnU'*  "'""'''  ^°'""*''  Here  again  we  approach  an  evaluaUon 

cess  01  this  project.    He  realizes  that  out                 '             "  which  generally  puts  Brown  A  Root  about 

01  it  may  come  more   basic   scientific        I  wish  to  comment  for  a  moment  about  10  percent  below  the  leader 

«h^.^*1f  "**"  ^^  ^^  ^***"  '">"  *    ^^  *^^  ^  ^5°  °^"^°^  ^^«^-    Nobody  In  a  letter  to  the  senior  Senator  from 

ahot  to  the  moon.    This  is  fully  possible,     knows  what  the  project  is  going  to  cost  CalifornlTlMr  KucSel?  th^  ComnS^Sf^ 

because  if  we  can  get  through  the  earths     The  National  Science  FoundaUon  has  re-  ler  General  of  th^^nibM  rSS?  onP 

^^uL'^.^rJ^^^''  *^  "^  °^°^«  ^^''l-     P^'^^^y  ^''^^^  information  as  to  the  lI^edTS  review  of  Sie  S^  ^i^^L 

SStt'i'r^i^J.^°™"'^H°'.  H!'^  ''^'  ?'    ^P^^^^^t' ve  figures  of  the  bidders  on  these  Root.    iST  litter   deSST^^   cSit 

What  ^constete.  and  what  happens  in    projects.    Last  year,  the  senior  Senator  which  NSF  used  in  ItsicreTni^g  ^S 
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evaluation  studies  of  applicants.  Quot- 
ing In  part  from  this  letter  of  Jiine  18, 
1962: 

Five  brofMl  categories  of  criteria  for  the 
evaluation  of  proposals  were  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with   weights  and  points  assigned  to  each. 

This  is  one  of  the  basic  errors  that  was 
made  from  the  beginning.  I  think  it 
was  so  great  an  error  that  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder,  as  many  others  do,  if  Brown 
k  Root  did  not  have  their  foot  in  the 
door  when  the  project  was  first  opened 
and  discussed. 

I  give  the  weights  that  were  assigned 
to  the  various  items: 

First.  The  weight  that  is  given  to  fi- 
nancial capability  is  8  percent,  which 
would  give  80  points  if  they  were  per- 
fect. 

Comprehension  and  soundness  of  ap- 
proach, 8  percent. 

Management  and  policy  considera- 
tions, 39  percent. 

Support  facilities  available  or  readily 
obtainable.  14  percent. 

Technical  and  scientific  experience 
and  capability,  31  percent. 

Upon  a  weighted  basis,  which  is  the 
way  this  question  was  determined,  we 
have  the  most  Important  thing  of  all 
weighted  less  than  management.  Man- 
agement is  weighted  at  39  percent,  and 
technical  and  scientifle  experience  and 
capability  are  rated  at  31  percent. 

What  else  is  needed  in  a  scientific 
project?  Of  course,  one  needs  the  kind 
of  facilities  that  can  plan  such  a  scien- 
tific experiment.  One  needs  the  kind 
of  support  facilities  which  are  capable 
of  designing  the  tools  and   equipment 

Tet  the  kind  of  faciUties  which  had 
been  asked  for  in  the  first  demand  of 
NSF  was  reduced  to  14  percent.  Mr. 
President,  14  percent  of  the  weight  as- 
signed was  given  to  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant factors  in  this  entire  consider- 
ation. 

Therefore,  we  start  out  on  a  com- 
pletely unsoiuid  basis. 

The  CMnptroller  goes  on  to  point  out 
his  inability  to  conclude  that  the  award 
to  Brown  It  Root  was  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  decision 
one  can  call  this.  I  have  never  read 
such  a  letter  as  this  from  any  similar 
group.  My  res[>ect  for  the  head  of  OAO, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  United  States,  is 
probably  as  high  as  the  respect  I  have 
for  anyone  else  in  Oovemment.  I  have 
great  respect  for  him  personally  and  for 
his  integrity  and  for  the  kind  of  orga- 
nization he  heads.  I  realize  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  do  himself  the 
individual  tasks  we  assign  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  his  responsibility 
ultimately  to  sign  the  letter  that  his 
staff  has  prepared,  based  upon  the  work 
it  has  done. 

However,  even  with  that  considera- 
tion. I  find  it  very  hard  to  understand 
how  the  Comptroller  could  sign  a  letter 
which  concludes  with  these  words: 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  are  luiable  to 
conclude  that  the  award  to  Brown  ft  Root 
was  not  In  the  public  Interest.  Further, 
we  do  not  believe  that  otu-  review  has  dis- 
closed evidence  of  abuse  or  misuse  of  the 
Foundation's    contracting    authority    which 


would  require  or  Justify  recommendations 
for  legislation  placing  additional  require- 
ments or  restrictions  on  the  procurement 
functions  of  the  Foundation. 

It  is  very  significant  that  he  carefully 
avoids  sa3ring  that  the  decision  which 
the  National  Science  Foundation  reached 
was  sound  or  that  it  was  In  the  public 
Interest. 

The  first  sentence  states  that  they  are 
unable  to  conclude  that  the  award  to 
Brown  &  Root  was  not  in  the  pubhc  in- 
terest. If  that  is  not  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  know  what  is.  If  it  was  not  in 
the  public  interest,  what  was  it?  If  it 
cannot  be  concluded  that  it  was  not  in 
the  public  interest,  do  they  conclude 
that  it  was  in  the  public  interest?  The 
answer  Is  obvious.  If  they  had  found  it 
was  in  the  public  Interest,  they  would 
have  said  so.  If  they  had  found  this 
was  a  good  award,  they  would  have  said 
so. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  they  refrain 
from  doing  so.  The  last  sentence  of 
their  letter  is  just  as  significant.  They 
do  not  say  that  this  was  a  good  award. 
They  merely  say : 

Our  review  did  not  dlscloee  an  abuse  of 
their  contracting  authority. 

In  other  words,  it  was  within  their 
discretion  to  select  anyone  of  the  bid- 
ders. However,  again  they  completely 
fall  to  say  that  they  believe  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  used  its 
best  discretion,  or  that  the  party  se- 
lected was  the  best  one  to  do  the  job. 

There  is  a  factor  which  has  not  been 
emphasized  in  the  consideration  of  this 
contract,  and  its  manifest  import  comes 
to  the  fore  in  the  numerical  scores  re- 
ceived by  each  of  the  applicants  for  the 
Mohole  project. 

Based  on  the  erroneous  weighting  in 
the  first  Instance,  and  based  upon  the 
meticulous  criteria,  detsdled  in  scope, 
comprehensive  and  technical  in  their  im- 
port, designed  by  NSF  itself,  the  final- 
ist falls  to  stand  out.  It  falls  to  stand 
out  anywhere  along  the  long,  tortuous 
path  that  the  Brown  &  Root  people  pur- 
sued to  bid  on  this  project. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  most  of 
the  bidders  are  bidding  on  a  no-fee 
basis,  merely  in  order  to  advance  the 
cause  of  science. 

Of  course,  the  one  which  was  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  would  also  bene- 
fit in  prestige. 

In  this  respect  I  believe  that  the  final- 
ist fails  to  stand  out.  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  been  sin- 
gularly deficient.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  failure  of  NSF  to  abide  by  the 
guidelines  which  it  had  established  in 
July  of  1961.  I  charge  the  NSF  with  an 
Irresponsible  assessment  of  the  proposals. 
In  this  regard,  I  call  attentlm  again 
to  the  Comptroller's  letter  dealing  with 
the  criteria  used : 

We  beUeve  that  such  criteria  and  weights 
are  basicaUy  sound  and  proper  for  applica- 
tion in  a  procurement  of  this  nature.  How- 
ever, becavise  of  the  scientific,  technical,  and 
engineering  Judgmente  necessarily  involved 
In  such  appUcatlon,  we  are  unable  to  state 
Whether  the  criteria  are  adequately  applied 
in  evaluating  the  proposals. 

I  hold  NSF  responsible,  not  tor  an 
error  in  judgment,  but  for  the  failure 


May  s 

to  follow  through  to  the  ultimate  siui 
logical  conclusion  and  reach  a  ded^ 
which  its  very  own  criteria  dictaSf 
There  is  no  useful  purpose  to  be  aerM 
in  evaluating  prospects  in  numeric«j72 
ascending  order  of  priority — if  this  nSi 
ority  is  then  to  be  totally  disregarS' 
^y  did  Dr.  Waterman  turn  to  the  t^ 
ranked  applicant — only  he  can  anin^ 
that — and  he  did,  in  his  announcemttt 
of  the  award  to  Brown  &  Root  tiut  it 
is  the  best  qualified,  based  on:  pw 
Brown  &  Root's  strong  management^ 
pabllitles;  second,  demonstrated  cut! 
bility  in  successfully  completing  con' 
plex  projects;  third,  their  experience  te 
dealing  with  the  oil  Industry  and  other 
Industries  with  capabilities  that  could  be 
used  in  Mohole:  fourth,  and  the  conclu. 
sion  that  the  plan  it  has  presented  tig 
going  ahead  with  the  work  will  give  the 
Government  the  best  approach  to 
achieve  the  scientific  and  engineerim 
goals. 

With  respect  to  its  "demonstrated 
capability  in  successfully  completloc 
complex  projects, "  Dr.  Waterman,  sop. 
posedly  an  eminent  scientist,  had  be- 
come completely  lost  in  the  use  of  wordi 
because  dealing  with  complex  project!  li 
a  far,  far  cry  from  dealing  with  a  very 
complex  scientific  exploration  in  a  barie 
field. 

The  reversal  In  attitude  and  in  dlrw< 
tion  between  NSF's  original  invltaUcB 
for  submission  of  proposals  for  phase  n 
of  Mohole  and  this  final  announoemett 
of  the  successful  application  Is  bottt 
astounding  and  complete.  On  July  ti 
1961,  the  original  mvitaUon  listed  as  the 
first  factor  to  be  considered: 

Experience  In  the  field  of  management  of 
experimental  projects — 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  record  can  t 
single  line  be  found  concerning  the  ei- 
perience  of  Brown  L  Root  in  the  man- 
agement  of  experimental  projects.  I 
continue — 

or  projects  of  a  research  engineering  u4 
developmental  nature  of  comparable  nufsi- 
tude  and  complexity. 

Granted  that  Brown  li  Root  have  en- 
gaged in  many  big  and  wonderful  proj- 
ects in  the  world;  still  the  projects  In 
which  they  have  engaged  cannot  pool- 
bly  be  made  to  fulfill  the  criteria  whkh 
NSF  itself  established. 

However,  by  February  28,  1962,  the* 
had  been  watered  down,  and  the  appli- 
cant was  declared  to  be  successful  oc: 

1.  Brown  &  Root's  strong  manageoMBt 
capabUltles. 

Obviously,  it  was  more  dliBcult  to 
qualify  as  an  applicant  than  as  the  final 
recipient. 

So  there  were  10  criteria  which  bad 
been  established  and  recited  in  the  let- 
ter of  July  27:  but  by  the  time  of  the 
announcement  they  had  all  been  wa- 
tered down  to  a  mere  statement  that 
Brown  U  Root  had  strong  management 
capabilities.  Upon  this  factor  Dr.  Wt* 
terman  Justified  his  award  of  the  ooo- 
tract  to  Brown  L  Root. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcom  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  Jutr 
37,  1961.  from  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  distributed  to  those  who  were 
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interested  in  bidding  on  the  project. 
The  letter  sets  forth  specifically  the  10 
criteria  which  would  be  used  In  evahi- 
atlng  the  proposals  for  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
,ras  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

National  Scienci  Poukdatioh, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  27.  1961. 

iKviTATioN  To  SC8»«rr  PaoPOBAL  roH  Phase 
n  or  Mohole  Pboject 

The  NaUonal  Science  Foundation  Invites 
you  to  aubmlt  a  management  proposal  for 
consideration  as  the  prime  contractor  who 
woMld  tiltimately  provide  the  necessary  serv- 
loss,  fsdlltles,  materials,  and  equipment  for 
the  Mohole  Project  as  generally  described 
in  the  attached  material  and  as  outlined  In 
the  briefing  meeting. 

Proposals  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  engineering  ftpproach.  skills,  experience, 
snd  your  independent  appraisal  as  to  how 
you  would  manage  the  entire  program.  You 
should  set  forth  clearly  how  you  propose  to 
handle  the  project  if  awarded  the  contract. 
Tour  tubmlasion  showing  your  comprenen- 
•loD  Of  and  response  to  the  problem,  the 
fssaiblllty  of  your  approach  and  your 
deotonstrstsd  capabllitlea  wlU  be  among  the 
key  factors  In  selection  of  the  prime  con- 
tractor. The  Information  must  be  complete, 
self -sufficient,  and  be  able  to' stand  on  its 
own  merits  diu-lng  subaequtnt  evaluation. 

In  order  that  the  Foundation  may  give 
full  consideration  to  your  proposal  and  capa- 
bilities, there  should  be  Included,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  your  proposal  for  management 
of  the  project,  information  of  the  following 
nature:  (Thess  factors  are  siiggestlve  of 
■cms  of  the  topics  required  to  b«  Included 
with  your  submission  and  are  not  to  b« 
considered  all -Inclusive). 

1.  Experience  in  tba  field  of  management 
of  experimental  projects  or  projects  of  a 
research  engineering  and  developmental  na- 
ture of  comparable  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity. 

2.  Names  and  qualiflcatlons  of  the  staff 
that  would  be  assigned  to  the  project.  (Ap- 
propriate organization  charts  showing  de- 
partmental lines  of  responslblUty  and 
duUes.) 

3.  experience  In  marine  operations,  deep- 
drlUlng  projects,  and  other  fields  relating  to 
the  project  includlxig  capablUtles  for  de- 
signing experiments  and  equipment. 

4.  Facilities  available  and  sources  for  ob- 
taining other  requlreJ  facllltiee  and  previous 
history  in  subcontracting  effort. 

9.  A  brief  statement  of  your  financial  re- 
sources. 

«.  Expressed  willingness  to  contribute 
freely  of  your  own  knowledge  and  to  permit 
publication  of  all  methods  and  results. 

T.  A  statement  of  your  methods  of  han- 
dling major  sutxontracts  and  any  surcharges 
or  rate  of  fee  thereon. 

a.  The  rate  oi  fee  that  would  be  charged 
prime  contractor  effort,  overhead,  and  gen- 
eral and  sdmlnlstratlve  rates  that  would  be 
charged  to  this  project  during  the  next  12 
months. 

•.  Any  other  statements  of  special  skills 
and  facilities  or  other  Information  you  feel 
pertinent  for  the  proper  evaluation  of  your 
capabUltles. 

10.  Set  forth  past  record  In  performing 
highly  complex  management  and  engineering 
work. 

If  selected  for  further  consideration,  the 
roundatlon  may  request  that  you  furnUh 
additional  information  relaUng  to  your 
financial  resources,  equipment,  salary  acalat 
01  key  technical  personnel  that  would  be 
assigned  to  the  project,  etc. 

Award  of  the  contract  will  be  on  a  pbaae 
basis,  dependent  In  part  on  the  aucceaaful 
proposal  and  availability  of  funds  to  thf 
r?iY^'"°.°-  "^''•^•r.  one  prime  contractor 
wii  be  selected  for  the  entire  proj«:t. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  cost  estimates  are 
not  required  to  be  sutamlttsd  In  response  to 
this  Invitation.  This  totter  ts  not  to  be  con* 
strued  as  a  contract  or  commitment  of  any 
kind. 

Yotu-  proposal  should  be  received  not  later 
than  August  2Q,  1901,  by  the  National  Science 
Poundation,  Washington  25,  DC.  Attention: 
Earth  Sciences  Program  OfBce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Randall  II.  Robbxtson, 
Assistant    Director   for   Mathematical. 
Physical  and  EngiT^eering  Sciences. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  requirement  of 
"experience  in  marine  operations,  deep- 
drilling  projects,  and  other  fields  relat- 
ing to  the  project  including  capabilities 
for  designing  experiments  and  equip- 
ment" gave  way  to:  "their  experience  In 
dealing  with  the  oil  industry  and  other 
industries  with  capabilities  that  could 
be  used  In  Mohole." 

So  we  sacrificed,  at  some  time  between 
July  27,  1961,  and  the  time  the  contract 
was  let,  February  28.  1962,  all  of  the  10 
criteria  to  which  the  first  applicants 
were  held  so  rigidly. 

The  fact  that  tliC  top  two  finalists  ex- 
pressly waived  any  fee  for  the  project 
evidently  was  not  a  factor,  because  the 
recipient,  Brown  k  Root,  Included  $1.8 
million  as  a  management  fee;  despite 
the  fact  that  the  original  invitation 
speclflcally  inquired  as  to:  "the  rate  of 
fee  that  would  be  charged  prime  con- 
tractor efforts,  overhead,  and  general  and 
administrative  rates  that  would  be 
charged  to  this  project  during  the  next 
12  months."  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  $1.8  million  is  not 
the  only  fee  that  Brown  k  Root  will  re- 
ceive. 

The  fourth  of  Dr.  Waterman's  reasons 
for  selecting  Brown  &  Root,  namely,  "the 
conclusion  that  the  plan  it  has  presented 
for  going  ahead  with  the  work  will  give 
the  Oovemment  the  best  approach  to 
achieve  the  scientific  and  engineering 
goals."  is  In  a  category  all  by  itself  and 
deserves  separate  treatment.  But  be- 
fore doing  so,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
another  factor.  I  must  preface  my  re- 
marks with  a  statement  about  the  rela- 
tionship that  has  existed  between  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
National  Science  Poundation  and  Dr. 
Waterman. 

Up  to  the  time  the  contract  was 
awarded,  the  relationship  had  been  very 
fine.  In  fact,  during  the  years  1959, 
1960,  and  the  early  part  of  1961,  Dr. 
Waterman  felt  enough  confidence  In  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  to  oorae  to 
my  office  and  discuss  what  the  appropri- 
ations and  needs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  would  be  and  what  he  was 
trying  to  accomplish  In  the  Foundation. 
He  did  this  on  a  friendly  basis.  There- 
fore, it  was  with  the  greatest  of  chagrin 
that  I  found,  early  in  the  committee 
hearings  on  Project  Mohole.  that  I  was 
receiving  from  Dr.  Waterman  devious 
and  evasive  rallies.  His  entire  attitude 
could  not  help  but  put  me  on  guard  as 
to  the  complete  reliability  of  Dr. 
Waterman's  replies. 

In  order  that  I  may  take  this  phase  of 
events  out  of  personal  context,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  the  open  hearings  in 
August  of  last  year  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  shall  read  replies 
which  Dr.  Waterman  gave  to  me  during 


these  hearings.  They  are  not  replies 
that  someone  would  give  on  the  street; 
they  are  replies  that  Dr.  Waterman  made 
in  open  committee  hearings.  They  con- 
tinue for  some  50  or  60  pages  of  fine  print 
and  indicate  indeflnlteness,  vagueness, 
and  an  im willingness  to  t>e  specific. 
This  occurred  on  August  10,  1962.  and 
apj>ears  at  pace  1371  of  the  hearings  on 
the  independent  otRces  appropriation 
bill.  On  that  day  I  said  to  Dr.  Water- 
man: 

On  July  10,  1961.  Dr.  Waterman,  you  sent 
out  a  letter  to  various  people  In  the  United 
States  announcing  the  Mohole  project. 

Mr.  Watekman.  I  havent  the  date  here. 

Senator  Allott.  I  will  check  that — In 
which  you  announced  the  briefing  session  in 
Washington  on  July  27,  1961. 

Mr.  Waterman.  Yea,  sir. 

Senator  Allott.  And  you  have  been  handed 
a  copy  of  that  letter.    Is  that  a  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Waterman.  I  havent  the  original  with 
me.  Mr.  Scherer  has  been  responsible  for 
the  details  of  this. 

Senator  Allott.  If  you  deny  that  It  U  a 
true  copy  you  can  deny  it  to  the  record  sub- 
sequently.   It  will  be  Included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Watebman.  I  Just  dont  have  the  origi- 
nal with  me. 

The  letter  is  then  set  forth  In  the 
hearings. 

Then  the  following  colloquy  took 
place: 

Senator  Allott.  At  a  subsequent  time  you 
sent  out  what  was  termed  an  "Advance  An- 
nouncement of  Briefing  Seaelon  for  Prospec- 
tive Prime  Contractors  on  the  Mohole  Proj- 
ect." I  hand  you  a  copy  of  that.  Do  you 
recognize  It? 

Mr.  Waterman.  This  appears  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  letter  we  sent:  yes. 

Senator  Allott.  If  It  Is  not  a  true  copy  you 
may  also  deny  that. 

And  a  copy  of  this  will  be  Included  in  the 
record. 

That  letter  in  Included  In  the  record 
of  hearings. 

Then  we  discussed  the  meeting,  and  I 
a&ked: 

Did  you  hold  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Watkbman.  This  meeting  was  held;  yes. 
sir. 

Senator    Allott.    And    how    many    people  ' 
attended? 

Mr.  Waterman.  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  SCHEHS*.  Blghty-foor. 

Senator  Allott.  And  how  many  organiza- 
tions did  that  represent.  Mr.  Schererf 

Mr.  ScHvan.  Thoaa  ware  M  organisations. 
Senator.  Those  were  representaUvee  of  84 
organizations. 

Then  I  returned  to  my  questioning  of 
Dr.  Waterman  regarding  the  qualifica- 
tion regarding  financial  resources.  I 
said: 

I  win  ask  you  now,  did  you  eliminate  any 
bidders  or  proposals  upon  this  basis? 
Mr.  Waterman.  After  that  first  hearing? 
Senator  Allott.  At  any  time. 
Mr.  WATxaMAK.  No. 
Mr.  Schxxkr.  We  did  not,  no. 

Then  I  quoted  from  the  announce- 
ment of  the  initial  meeting.  Following 
that,  I  said: 

I  want  to  aak  you.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  letter  contract  has  subecquenUy  been  made 
to  Brown  4i  Root,  did  Brown  &  Root  have  a 
representative  at  that  meeting? 

Ut.  Watkrman.  Mr.  Scherer. 

Mr.  ScHXREs.  No,  not  at  that  meeting. 

Senator  Allott.  Now.  you  prepared,  as  a 
result  of  that,  a  list  of  "Interested"  parties. 
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opportunity 
present 

I  will  ask  you  again  If  the  Brown  8c  Root 
Co.  was  on  the  list  of  "Interested"  people 
which  was  prepared  as  a  result  of  that 
meeting? 

ICr.  SCHKKKB.  No. 


May  s 

Again  Mr.  Scherer,  not  Dr.  Waterman,    had  established,  and  upon  the  basis  of        The  OJS  <<  E  group  went  to  Bm 
*^®^-   .    ^^.  ****  weighing  of  their  capabillUes.  any     Root,  and  very  carefully  evaluated  pS-* 

Then  I  asked  him:  one  of  the  other  four  was  more  capable     thing  which  had  been  done.  axii^L 

Just  wait  a  moment  and  you  will  get  an  than  the  one  finally  selected ;  and  in  con-  prepared  Its  findings  In  Technical  p* 
»portunity  to  answer  anything  that  doMn't  nectlon  with  the  selection  from  the  three,  port  No.  5  entiUed  "Review  of  BmLm^ 
esent  your  side  of  the  case.  _  any  of  the  other  two  was  more  capable    Root  Technical  Report.  Project  mSu 

than  the  eventual  winner.  Phase  II.  Drilling  Vessel  Recommenrf.' 

Mr.  President,  no  doubt  many  persons     tion."    I  have  it  before  me  at  this  tSe 

However,  the  O.S.  k  E.  group  which 

was  to  provide  the  scientmc  know-hJ* 

for  Brown  k  Root,  was  not  even  pi^! 

mitted  to  take  its  own  evaluation  out  oi 

the  Brown  it  Root  office.  In  Houston 

Tex.,  when  they  parted  company    rJ 

oi  me  oiner  nrms  wmcn  were  being  con-    i  have  that  report  before  me  at  SI 

Sldered  was  more  capable  than  the  group     time;  and  one  does  not  have  to  examw^ 

which  was  nnally  selected.  it  very  far  to  find  out  how  critlcStS 

Mr.  President,  what  have  the  recent    o.S.  &  E.  group  was  of  the  perfonnarS. 

developments  been?    First  of  all.  I  wish     of  Brown  &  Root.    The  summary 7ntr«^ 

to  say  it  is  ahnost  Impossible  to  find  out     duction  of  the  OS.  ti  E.  report  indii^ 

the  facts  from  anyone  at  NSP.     Prom     this:  ^^*fn 

another  quarter.  I  have  had  one  talk 

with  Dr.  Wiesner,  special  assistant  to 

the  President.    He  was  very  cooperative 

In  telling  me  that  the  matter  was  under 

consideration. 
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Then  I  asked  Dr.  Waterman: 

What  was  the  nature  of  that  proposal? 

He  replied : 

We  can  look  that  up  for  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

At  another  point  I  again  asked  him: 

Is  it  not  true  that  at  the  July  27  meeting 
you  Indicated  that  you  were  going  to  select 
a  prime  contractor  within  1  month  after 
August  26? 

He  replied: 

Was  that  the  understanding  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Scherer? 

And  Tasked: 

Now  let's  find  out  what  the  Global  Marine 
group  consisted  of. 

Dr.  Waterman  said: 

Do  you  have  that  answer,  Mi.  Scherer? 

And  so  it  went. 
I  also  asked : 

Dldnt  you  also  Inform  me  that  It  was  stlU 
under  consideration  by  the  evaluation  board, 
and  It  was  not  before  you  yet  at  that  time? 

Dr.  Waterman  said: 

I  can't  recall  that,  sir.  I  Just  don't  re- 
member. 

So  we  find  that  50  or  60  pages  of  the 
hearings  demonstrate  continued  unwill- 
ingness to  answer,  evasiveness,  or  that  if 
the  witness  did  attempt  to  answer  at  all. 
he  referred  the  question  to  others.  Yet 
we  must  remember  that  Eh-.  Waterman 
said  that  he,  himself,  had  made  the  final 
decision  which  resulted  in  taking  Brown 
It  Root  from  fifth  place  to  third  place, 
and  later  to  first  place,  and  then  giving 
them  the  contract. 

But  that  witness'  testimony  was  per- 
vaded with  evasiveness  all  the  way 
through.  He  could  answer  only  the 
simplest  questions  which  were  pro- 
pounded to  him  at  that  time.  Yet  he 
made  the  final  decision  to  bring  Brown 
ft  Root  from  fifth  place  to  third  place, 
and  subsequently  to  first  place,  and  to 
ignore,  in  any  strict  sense,  all  the  criteria 
which  the  National  Science  Foundation 
had  established,  and  to  award  the  con- 
tract basically  on  the  conclusion  that 
Brown  ft  Root  was  a  pretty  good  manage- 
ment company. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  deal  at  this 
time  with  many  other  things  which  I 
might  now  discuss;  but  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  have  evaluated  this  matter  very  thor- 
oughly. In  addition  to  evaluating  Brown 
&  Root,  I  have  evaluated  the  other  com- 
panies, as  regards  the  criteria  they  could 
meet,  on  the  basis  of  meeting  the  10 
requirements  which  the  National  Science 
Foundation  set  forth  at  its  July  27  meet- 
ing.    I  have  some  of  that  material  here. 

I  shall  say  unequivocally  that  of  the 
first  five  organizations  which  were  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  which 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Itself 


who  saw  the  Kentucky  Derby  last  week 
wish  that  the  third  place  winner  could 
be  changed  to  the  first  place  winner. 
But  I  stress  the  point  that  in  connection 
with  this  contract,  and  based  upon  all 
the  criteria  which  were  established,  any 
of  the  other  firms  which  were  being  con- 


The  performance  of  Brown  ft  Root 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  a  committee 
has  been  appointed  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  chiefly  by  Dr. 
Bronk.  of  the  Foundation,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Piore,  a  rather 
prominent  scientist. 

The  Amsoc  committee  itself  has  ap- 
parently retained  some  coimectlon  with 
the  project.  At  least,  some  2  weeks  ago 
it  was  able  to  come  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  listen  to  the  re- 
port which  Brown  ft  Root  furnished  in 
regard  to  its  first  14  months  of  opera- 
tion. However,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  at  this  point  what  has  happened  to 
O.S.  ft  E.,  the  Ocean  Science  and  Engi- 
neering group,  the  Willard  Bascom 
group,  which  I  mentioned  earlier  in  my 
remarks.  It  is  the  group  which  essen- 
tially did  the  Phase  I  operation  in  con- 
nection with  Mohole. 

When  we  set  the  date  of  hearings  for 
the  Senate  Appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, last  year,  we  were  forced,  because 
of  circumstances,  to  postpone  the  hear- 
ings for  several  days.  But  when  we  were 
holding  the  hearings.  I  asked  Dr.  Water- 
man what  he  was  going  to  do  with  this 
great  scientific  capability — a  particular 
and  peculiar  scientific  abiUty  applicable 
to  this  field — the  O.S.  ft  E.  group,  which 
at  one  time  was  part  of  the  staff  of 
Amsoc.  At  the  hearing  he  said  to  me, 
"Oh,  we  have  them  under  contract. 
They  are  oiur  scientific  advisers."  That 
was  all  he  said  on  that  point. 

I  had  occasion  to  look  up  that  matter; 
and  I  found  that  Dr.  Waterman  had 
gone  out.  the  afternoon  before  we  were 
originally  to  hold  the  hearing,  and  had 
signed  a  contract  with  this  group,  so  that 
he  could  come  to  the  hearing  and  could 
cloak  himself,  for  this  project,  with  some 
sort  of  scientific  respectablhty. 

What  has  happened  since  then?  We 
have  had  a  year  of  fximbllng.  The 
O.S.  ft  E.  group  was  taken  to  Brown  ft 
Root,  at  first;  and  they  copied  all  the 
material  that  the  O.S.  ft  E.  group  had. 
In  fact  Brown  ft  Root  even  copied  a  mis- 
take, in  one  instance;  and  that  was  the 
basis  on  which  Brown  ft  Root  made 
its  report  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 


SUMMABT 

The  recommendation  by  Brown  St  Root  that 
a  four-coliunn  stabilized  platform  be  chosta 
as  the  ultimate  drllUng  Teasel  for  Protect 
Mohole,  phase  II.  Is  premature  because  Uwt 
have  not  established  the  complete  projectr^ 
qulremenu.  Until  all  of  the  project  requli*. 
ments  are  clearly  defined,  there  are  no  nUM 
standards  against  which  the  capabllitUe  a| 
any  vessel  can  be  compared.  Omlssloii  c( 
cerUln  criteria  or  the  relegation  of  otb«i 
to  secondary  Importance  will  "load"  thi 
analysis  In  one  direction  or  another. 

In  our  opinion  this  has  been  done  In  the 
subject  report.  We  feel  it  presents  queeUon- 
able  comparisons  prlmarUy  because  It  leavw 
the  Impression  of  presenting  data  to  support 
a  conclusion  already  drawn. 

We  do  not  necessarily  disagree  with  tbt 
conclusion  that  a  platform  Is  a  worthier  nt- 
sel  for  phase  n  than  any  of  the  ships  coo- 
sldered.  Rather  we  note  the  absence  ot 
proper  criteria  and  take  issue  with  the  coo- 
pleteness  of  the  analysis,  the  rather  sumnur; 
dismissal  of  ship-type  hulls,  and  the  faUun 
to  consider  certain  vital  aspects  of  ualag  tht 
platform  for  an  extended  drilling  progna. 
This  dllBculty  stems  partly  from  the  work 
statement  In  the  contract  which  requires  ttn 
contractor  "to  drill  a  hole  at  a  site,"  whiek 
shows  a  fundamental  mlsxinderstandlnf  at 
the  objectives  of  the  project.  On  the  oUmt 
hand.  If  the  report  had  properly  appralnd 
the  difficulties  of  drilling  that  hole.  It  would 
have  approached  the  problem  of  developli^ 
the  proper  equipment  In  a  more  loglctl 
fashion. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  until  such  time  M 
the  contractor  evolves  complete  c^>eratlODsl 
plan  criteria  any  comparison,  analysis  or  nc- 
ommendatlon  Is  superfluous,  premature  and. 
In  the  end,  very  costly. 

There  then  follows  a  report  conslatlnf 
of  approximately  31  pages  filled  with 
specific  criticisms  of  the  work  of  Brown 
ftRoot. 

What  has  happened  to  O.S.  ft  E.f 
One  would  think  that  we  would  approach 
one  of  the  most  staggering  and  chal- 
lenging scientific  projects  ever  conceived 
by  man,  on  which  we  will  expend  $100 
million,  with  an  air  of  idealism. 

After  the  publication  of  the  article  by 
Mr.  Solow  in  Fortune  on  May  1,  some- 
thing must  have  occurred,  because  yes- 
terday the  O.S.  ft  E.  group  received  a 
letter  from  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation stating  that  their  contract  would 
be  canceled.  Their  contract  expires  on 
July  1  anyway.  I  believe.  There  are  cer- 
tain 60-day  termination  requirements  in 
the  contract.  So  an  announcement  now 
that  the  contract  is  terminated  may  be 
of  no  significance  at  all.    But  a  logical 


thinker  could,  if  he  wished,  somehow 
!^ect  the  cancellation  with  the  fact 
^twlthin  a  day  or  two  after  the  article 
Appeared  in  Fortune  magazine.  OB.  ft  R 
•u  terminated. 

Does  that  action  mean  that  the  arm 
of  Brown  ft  Root  is  so  long  and  so  power- 
ful that  because  of  the  criticisms  di- 
rected against  It  by  the  Fortune  artlcte, 
it  can  reach  into  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  say  to  them.  "You  must 
cancel  this  contract  with  the  people  who 
gre  the  scientific  advisers  to  the  Mohole 
project"? 

There  is  no  question  that  this  particu- 
lar group  has  within  it  more  scientific 
know-how  In  this  specialized  area  than 
any  like  group  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  arm  of  anyone  is  so  long  that  it  can 
reach  into  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  cause  the  termination  of  a  con- 
tract, we  had  better  look  into  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  our  Government. 

We  must  recall  that  Dr.  Waterman  as- 
sociated this  scientific  O.S.  ft  E.  group 
with  him  in  the  first  place  in  order  to 
provide  a  cloak  of  scientific  respecta- 
bility to  the  contracts  that  he  had 
awarded. 

Brown  ft  Root  still  has  no  plan.  The 
Amsoc  committee  is  evaluating  the 
situation.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
decision  will  be.  It  seems  impossible  to 
find  out  anything  about  it.  The  Amsoc 
committee,  I  xmderstand — and  I  did  not 
obtain  this  information  through  regular 
channels;  I  have  had  to  pick  it  up  here 
and  there — is  to  meet  in  Houston  with 
Brown  ft  Root  sometime  during  this 
week.  I  understand  the  date  is  the  9th. 
"The  Amsoc  committee  will  then  and 
there  tell  Brown  ft  Root  what  they  think 
about  this  subject. 

I  may  have  misstated  the  fact  slightly. 
It  may  be  the  Piore  committee  that  will 
meet  in  Houston,  Tex.,  and  give  their 
evaluation  to  what  Brown  ft  Root  has 
accomplished  to  date. 

I  only  h(^;>e  that  we  Americans  who 
wiU  pay  approximately  $100  million  for 
the  project  might  have  some  slight  op- 
portunity to  find  out  what  this  evalua- 
tiaa  produces. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  discuss  the  sub- 
ject for  several  more  hours  and  still 
not  cover  all  of  the  unusual  facets — the 
unfortunate,  uneconomic,  unsound  poli- 
cies— that  have  been  uncovered  with 
respect  to  Project  Mohole. 

I  wish  to  conclude  with  what  I  said 
last  week.  According  to  our  best  esti- 
mates, we  must  have  something  be- 
tween $3  and  $4  million  in  the  project 
as  of  the  present  time.  Brown  ft  Root 
must  have  started  working  on  the 
project  somewhere  around  February. 
1962.  which  means  they  have  now  been 
working  on  it  for  a  period  of  more  than 
14  months,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
show  specific,  concrete  advances. 

Not  only  the  Congress,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  also,  are  entitled  to  know 
what  has  been  done,  and  to  have  the 
project  evaluated  by  a  team  of  scientists 
who  are  not  connected  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  understand  that 
would  be  difficult  because  the  Founda- 
tion donates  money  to  almost  every  edu- 
cational Institution  in  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  find  some- 


one who  is  not  tied  in  some  way  with 
the  Foundation.  But  we  American  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  find  out  what  has 
become  of  the  $100  million  boondoggle. 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  "boon"  to  the  people 
who  receive  the  fee.  What  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  is  the  "doggie." 

It  seems  to  me  that,  if  need  be,  we 
ought  to  begin  anew.  I  would  not  be 
afraid  to  set  the  project  back  2  years.  I 
do  not  desire  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  am  as 
interested  as  anyone  else  in  the  world 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  particular 
scientific  project,  because  I  believe  I 
have  some  small  idea  of  what  it  can 
mean  in  terms  of  basic  knowledge.  But 
if  we  must  throw  away  the  $3  or 
$4  miUion  that  we  have  put  into  it.  let 
us  throw  it  away.  But  let  us  have  a  new 
evaluation.  Let  us  pick  somebody  that 
we  know  can  do  it.  Let  us  establish 
criteria  for  the  people  who  can  accom- 
plish It.  Let  us  hold  the  selection  to 
those  criteria,  and  then  let  us  select  the 
Ijeople  to  move  on  from  there.  I  would 
rather  lose  $3  or  $4  million,  whatever  it 
is,  and  unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  than  to 
have  to  face  the  prospect  of  seeing  the 
United  States  throw  $100  or  $75  million, 
or  whatever  the  amount  turns  out  to  be, 
down  the  hole  without  accomplishing  our 
basic  purpose. 

The  Russians  are  moving  fast  and  hard 
in  this  field.  Do  we  wish  to  permit  them 
to  be  first  again?  I  do  not  think  so. 
That  would  be  tough.  It  would  be  hard 
for  all  Americans  to  swallow.  It  would 
be  much  harder  if,  in  doing  so,  we  spent 
$100  n:iillion  and  did  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  we  intended  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  EKDMINICK.  I  wish  to  express  my 
personal  gratitude — and  I  believe  the 
gratitude  of  most  Senators — for  an  ex- 
tmnely  able  presentation  of  a  very  diffi- 
cult problem.  The  Senator  has  brought 
to  public  attention  something  which  is 
of  growing  concern,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  particular  project  of  which  he 
speaks,  but  also  in  respect  to  many  other 
governmental  projects  of  one  form  or 
another. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  recently  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CaseI 
introduced  a  resolution  in  connection 
with  defense  contracts  and  space  con- 
tracts. It  seems  to  me,  in  the  Ught  of 
what  my  colleague  has  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mohole  contract,  that  per- 
haps we  ought  to  extend  the  resolution 
to  cover  other  governmental  agencies. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution,  which  so 
many  Senators  cosponsored.  was  to  put 
the  light  of  publicity  on  the  question  of 
how  a  contract  is  negotiated  and  the 
conversations  which  go  into  it.  with  the 
necessity  for  memorandums  on  all  execu- 
tive conmiunlcatlons  with  the  contractor 
or  other  representatives  who  are  trying 
to  Influence  the  selection  of  a  contractor, 
and  a  variety  of  things  of  that  kind, 
which  I  think  might  be  extremely  help- 
ful to  my  colleague  in  respect  to  the 
particular  Instance  of  which  he  speaks, 
and  In  respect  to  other  instances  which 
may  occur  in  the  future. 


Again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  this 
is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  Senate, 
and  I  congratulate  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  kind  renuulLB. 

In  all  fairness,  I  should  say  that,  with 
the  rather  limited  means  available  to 
me  to  investigate  this  problem,  I  have 
not  found  anything  which  would  be  de- 
scribed as  dishonesty.  I  owe  it  to  Brown 
ft  Root,  which  Is  a  great  construction 
firm,  to  say  that. 

I  am  somewhat  aghast  at  the  appar- 
ent power  of  somebody  to  fire  the  O.S. 
ft  E.  group,  but  I  think  probably  that 
was  because  of  an  ability  to  pursue  an 
advantage  more  ably  than  others. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  if  I  am 
against  the  Mohole  project.  I  think  it 
is  apparent  from  what  I  have  said  that 
I  am  not.  When  asked,  I  merely  reply, 
"No.  It  is  very  obvious  that  I  am  not. 
With  all  my  heart  and  my  soul  I  should 
like  to  see  it  succeed." 

Mr.  President,  I  observe  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  in  the  Chamber. 
I  had  promised  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  that  I  would  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  do  so  in  a 
moment,  if  the  Senator  will  permit. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1964 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pendhig 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  now  move  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  148,  House  bill  5366. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  Legislativb  Clkkk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5366)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and 
certain  independent  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  repoii«d  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield,  without  losing  the  floor,  in  order 
that  a  point  of  no  quorum  may  be  made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonui. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be 
suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 


Mr.    mOBatTaOH.      Mr.    FzealdHii, 
I  qndfr#wi  tte  fleimtar  from  Ohio 

[Mr.  iMBmamMl  wMmb  me  to  yieM  to  Mm 
for  a  frv  ■wwimU.  and  I  do  so  with  the 
iindentandiiiK  that  I  do  not  loee  the 


RURAL  £LECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  placed 
in  the  Ricoss  an  article  written  by 
Thomas  Talbnrt.  of  the  Scripps-Howard 


Tbe  subsidized  coopsratlTS  at  Defunlak 
Springs.  Fla..  Is  getting  the  S3»0,eO0  RXA 
loan  at  tbe  3  jwrcent  Interest  rate  appioved 

Th»  Oowsmasuit  vlU  pay  akout  5  psreant 
Intersst  cm  tlie  asoney  It  U  lenctlng  at  1 
percent. 

The  contract  to  supply  power  to  a  new 
space  project  at  Sglin  Air  Force  Base.  Fla.. 
was  awarded  in  February.  Although  the 
Ctovemment  loan  had  not  been  approved 
then,  the  cooperative  counted  on  getting  it 
to  submit  the  low  bid. 

The  power  rates  submitted  by  the  two 
bidders  reflected  their  different  onano^fii 
p>osltions. 

The  RSA  cooperative  will  pay  no  Federal 
Income  tax  on  its  Income  from  the  project. 
The  Gulf  Power  Co.  would  have  paid  regular 


the  length  of  time  it  had  to  pay  RKA'>  i 

interest  rate.  ^^     "• 


Ttxe  co-op's  to^al  assets  were  fl ' 
Of  Dsesnber  81.  Itfl.    Its  w 

MTZJOS. 

Tbe  net  margin— or  profit— eMraetf  w  a^. 
BuUer  oo-op  or  any  octtcr  coopeiattvs  cm  k! 
Invested  la  any  way  its  directcss  ^mtl 
RKA  offlrlals  say.  '^■■•. 

"We  don't  know  much  about  these  in»—t 
ments  because  they  are  the  co-op's  bustai^k 
explained    one    ofllclal.      *T^ey    cannot  i^ 
REA  loans  for  anything  that  Isnt  aim 
In  thetr  applications — oooatructloo  at 
certain    buildings,    payxneat    otf    at 
fees." 

There's  an  ezoepUon  to  this  ruts  wbich 
permita  co-ops  to  borrow  from  RKA  ^  ^ 


>t«ans„. 


...».v,»x^«,  ...«..^«,  «*  ^^y,  ^^^t^i^j^^^^      ynf,  Lruir  Power  co.  would  have  paid  regular     same  2-percent  int«r«st  rate  and  Isns  Z 
newspapers,  pomting  out  that  the  Rural     corporation  taxes  up  to  a  maxlmtun  of  62     money  out  dlrecUy  to  their  own  C(»fimS 


Electrification  Administration  will  lend 
$2,200,000  to  a  rural  electrification  com- 
pany to  set  up  transmission  lines  to  cairy 
out  a  contract.  This  nu'al  electrification 
company  has  underbid  a  private  electric 
company  in  supplying  power  to  a  Federal 
military  agency.  I  have  asked  that  the 
article  be  included  in  the  Rxcors  because 
the  loan  will  be  made  to  the  rural  electri- 
fication comiiany  at  an  interest  rate  of 
2  percent,  when  our  Government,  in  bor- 
rowing the  money  to  make  the  loan,  win 
be  paying  a2x>ut  4  percent  tor  the  money. 

I  furthtf  ask  that  there  be  placed  in 
the  Record  an  article  carried  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Post  and  Times  Star,  dealing 
with  the  identical  subject  of  the  niral 
electric  co-op  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  at  2  percent  in- 
terest, while  it  is  investing  its  own  money 
in  a  private  utility  in  Cincinnati. 

The  reccN'd  shows  that  this  rural  elec- 
trification cooperative  of  Hamilton,  Ohio, 
owns  about  1.000  shares  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gas  k  Electric  Co.,  a  private  utility.  The 
value  of  this  stock  is  about  $55,000. 

In  a^ing  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  articles  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors, 
I  state  that  I  contemplate  introducing 
a  bill  requiring  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  whenever  it  makes  a 
loan,  to  charge  a  rate  of  interest  equal 
to  that  which  the  Government  has  to 
pay  for  borrowing  money,  and  not  to 
continue  these  loans  at  2  percent  a  year, 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  loans 
are  made  clearly  and  unequivocally  to 
provide  electrical  power  to  farmers  hving 
in  areas  in  which  private  companies  are 
not  supplyiiv  the  service. 

There  beiixg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  May  6,  1963 1 

Co-oi»  Wins  Contract;  Private  UriLrrt 

Claims  Taxpatss  Is  Lobes 

(By  Thomas  Talburt) 

Washtngtow. — A  GoveiTunent-subsldized 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  cooper- 
ative in  PVnlda  has  won  an  Air  Force  con- 
tract by  underbidding  a  private  utiUty  com- 
pany. 

Over  the  long  haiil,  the  contract  probably 
will  cost  taxpayers  more  than  it  would  have 
in  the  hands  of  the  private  company. 

The  REA  ooop>eratlve  has  received  approval 
of  a  $2,300,000  Federal  loan  to  set  up  trans- 
nxisaion  lines  to  carry  out  the  contract. 

The  private  trtillty  that  lost  the  contract, 
Oulf  Power  Co.,  of  Pensacola,  already  has  the 
needed  powerllaes  strung.  RXA  Unsa  wiU 
run  parallel  to  the  existing  power  company 
lines. 


percent  of  profit. 

Tbe  cooperative  was  in  a  position  to  bor- 
row froin  RXA  at  2  percent.  Oulf  Power 
faced  a  S-  to  6-percent  Interest  rate  on  any 
money  it  borrowed. 

Revenue  from  the  Eglln  Base  project  Is 
estimated  by  RKA  at  6275,000  a  year.  Oulf 
Power  Oo.  would  have  paid  the  Oovernment 
at  least  $43,500  of  this  in  taxes.  The  RKA 
cooperative  wUl  pay  nothing  except  the  low 
Interest  on  its  loan. 


at  up  to  5  percent  interest. 

A  co-op  in  Elizabeth,  111.,  borroired  |]| 
068  from  REA  to  finance  outdoor  "[tinL' 
electric    motors    for    a    ski    lift    and   mml 
malting  equipment  for  a  rssort. 

The  oo-op  will  earn  $10,000  a  year  ftn 
sale  of  electricity  to  this  eonsinner.  a^  tt 
is  charging  4  percent  Interest  on  tbe  u»m 
with  aEAs  blessing. 


This  type  of  operation  Is  being  studied  br 
Congrettman  Jams  WHrrrrN.  Democrat  « 

The  cooperative's  winning  bid  caUed  for     Mississippi,  chairman  of  a  House  ADnwrt 

a  power  rate  of  7.665  mUls  per  kilowatt-hour.      -•* ■ •  —  - »'*-"i«i- 

Gulf  Power  Co.'s  bid  was  8.74  mills. 

Oulf  Power  Co.  claimed  that  by  subtract- 
ing the  amount  the  company  would  have 
paid  in  taxes,  net  cost  to  the  Oovernment 
for  power  from  the  private  utility  would 
haw  lieen  7.44  mUls  per  kilowatt-hour. 

But  Air  Force  offlelals.  In  a  letter  received 
by  Representative  Robbt  H.  M»^^gi,.  Repub- 
lican, of  Illinois,  admit  no  considexatlon  was 
given  to  tax  revenue  the  Oovemjnent  would 
have  gotten  from  Oulf  Power.  Also  for- 
gotten was  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
the  REA  cooperative's  2  percent  subsidized 
loan. 


I  Prom  the  Cincinnati  Post  Times  Star,  May 

1. 1963] 

Co-ops  Bokbow  Fxoic  thx  UNrrxo  States  at 

2  PcxcEKTr,  LcNO  Out  at  4  and  5 

Washimoton. — ^Bural  cooperatives  subsl- 
dissed  by  Oovernment  loans  from  tbe  Rural 
Eaectri&cation  Administration  (RXA)  are  in- 
vesting income  in  private  utilities  and  other 
businesses. 

The  co-op>s  are  making  money  by  borrow- 
ing taxpayers'  doUars  from  RKA  at  a  S-per- 
cent  interest,  and  then  lending  or  Investing 
earnings  at  rates  bearing  higher  interest. 

Profits  and  dividends  do  not  go  back  to 
the  Government.  They  go  to  the  member- 
owned  co-ops. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce,  a  congres- 
sional watchdog  agency,  is  winding  up  a 
year-long  audit  of  RKA's  electric  loan  pro- 
gram. Findings,  which  one  source  predicts 
wUl  be  "very  interesting,"  should  t>e  made 
public  in  June  or  JvUy. 

It  Is  understood  the  Butler  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  owns 
atKJUt  1,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Cincinnati 
Gas  tt  Electric  Co..  a  private  utility.  Mar- 
ket value  of  this  stock  is  about  $55,000. 

Everett  S.  Hoy.  manager  of  the  3,000-mem- 
ber  Butler  oo-op,  declined  to  confirm  it  has 
invested  in  Cincinnati  Gas  ft  Electric  Co., 
but  added:  "To  operate  a  business  we  have 
to  have  reserve  funds  and  to  maintain  these 
funds  we  do  make  certain  investments." 

This  is  perfectly  legal.  REA  officials  say 
it  would  l>e  illegal  only  if  the  Government 
loans  were  invested. 

Since  1936,  the  Butler  co-op  has  t>orrowed 
$14>ia306  from  RKA  to  string  power  lines 
and  electrify  farms.  It  had  repaid  $458,183 
plus  2  percent  interest  In  regular  payments 
as  of  December  31.  1961. 

It  also  paid  $157,570  in  advance  payments 
on  its  35-year  loans,  thereby  cutting  down 


atlons  subcommittee  checking  RKA's 
requests  for  tbe  coming  year,  wIm  says: 

"I  can't  see  why  an  RKA  co-op  sboali  kt 
allowed  to  borrow  at  2  perceat  InterHt  ^ 
lend  It  out  at  4  or  5  percent.  Uuntei 
showing  a  profit. 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  to  give  a  local  oo-cb 
the  difference  between  what  it  pays  in  tB< 
terest  rates  and  what  it  charges." 

REA  is  the  only  Ooremment  lending  ageg. 
cy  authorlaed  by  Uw  to  lend  money  at  t 
2-percent  Interest  rate.  Over  the  ftu»  U 
has  borrowed  $4.8  billion  from  the  Fiiw 
Treasiiry  in  behalf  at  rural  electric  co^ob. 

About  $2.8  billion  of  this  debt  still  w 
outstanding  on  June  30, 1961. 

REA  got  authority  to  borrow  $400  million 
from  the  Treasury  at  2  percent  this  year,  it 
wants  to  borrow  up  to  $516  million  to  tke 
upcoming  fiscal  year. 

The  surge  Is  largely  becaiue  co-ops  in 
borrowing  more  smd  more  money  to  supplf 
power  to  Industrial  and  coounerclal  fims, 
rather  than  farms.  Nearly  26  percent  «( 
power  distributed  by  co-ops  goes  to  Indoi- 
tries  and  businesses. 

To  some  extent,  this  is  hurting  cities.  In- 
dustries are  being  attracted  to  rural  sras 
by  lower  electricity  rates  provided  by  fed- 
erally subsidized  co-ops. 


PHILIPPINE  WAR  CLAIMS 
AMENDMENT  OP  1963 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  froD 
Arlcansas  [Mr.  FulbiightJ. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  J 
weeks  ago.  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  made  public  certain  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  passage  by  the  Congress  lasi 
year  of  the  Philippine  War  Claims  Act 
of  1962.  On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  ibe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ap- 
proved an  amendment  to  that  act  whicb, 
we  believed,  would  best  correct  the  situa- 
tion that  had  been  uncovered  by  tbe 
committee. 

The  course  the  committee  approved- 
direct  payment  of  the  $73  million  to  tbe 
Philippine  Government — had  two  main 
aims: 

First.  With  insurance  by  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  it  would  provide  the 


best  legal  guarantee  that  no  fees  would 
be  paid  to  any  former  member  or  em- 
ptoyee  of  the  Philippine  War  Damage 

ronunission. 

Second.  By  transferring  the  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  Philippine  Ctovemment,  it 
i^ould  place  the  1962  act  more  in  Une 
with  the  original  act  of  1946 — a  re- 
bsbilltatlon,  not  a  war  claims  act  which 
had  as  Its  purpose  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Philippine  RepubUc. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions agreed  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  as  to  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  inserted  an  amendment  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  voted  its  ap- 
proval of  the  committee's  proposal  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  when  it  defeated  56  to  28 
an  attempt  to  substitute  language  simi- 
lar to  the  language  that  we  have  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dif- 
ficulties in  legislating  in  this  fashion 
and  the  problems  that  faced  our  Senate 
conferees  on  this  matter.  I  think,  how- 
ever, the  Senate's  position  is  clear. 

The  conference  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me,  departs  from  both  objectives  of 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
With  respect  to  the  payment  of  fees,  the 
Senate  amendment  was  designed  to  as-? 
sure  that  officials  of  the  U.S.  Government 
who  had  participated  directly  in  proc- 
essing the  Philippine  claims  would  not 
benefit  from  their  special  status  in  lob- 
bying the  bill  and  processing  claims  they 
had  passed  on  in  their  roles  as  Govern- 
ment officials. 

The  effect  of  the  conference  amend- 
ment is  to  discourage  anyone,  apart  from 
the  Claims  Commission,  from  aiding 
claimants  in  processing  their  claims. 
Agents  and  attorneys  of  claimants,  other 
than  those  who  served  on  the  Philippine 
War  Damage  Commission,  may  materi- 
ally aid  both  the  claimants  and  this  Gov- 
ernment in  administering  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

The  economic  rehabilitation  envisaged 
by  the  Senate's  amendment  and  the 
original  1946  legislation  seems  to  me 
largely  ignored  by  the  conference  amend- 
ment. The  compromise  appears  to  be 
still  based  on  the  misunderstanding  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  this  legislation — 
a  misunderstanding  which  was  in  the 
main  created  and  promoted  by  the  lob- 
byists whose  activities  were  disclosed  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in- 
vestigation 

The  original  1946  act  was  not,  I  re- 
peat, designed  to  make  whole,  individuals 
and  associations  who  lost  property  dur- 
ing World  War  U.  It  was  designed  to  aid 
the  economy  of  the  entire  Philippine 
community.  What  can  aid  the  Philip- 
pine economy  at  this  time  and  under 
these  circumstances  is  best  determined 
by  the  Philippine  Government.  It  must 
be  obvious,  however,  that  pasrment  of  al- 
most 50  percent  of  this  $73  milUon  to 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  more  than 
100.000  claimants,  many  of  whom  are  not 
even  located  in  the  PhUippines  at  this 
time,  will  not  materially  improve  the 
economy  of  the  Philippine  nation. 

Yet,  even  assuming  that  the  ends  en- 
visaged by  the  Senate  amendment  are 
incorporated  in  the  decision  of  the  con- 


ference, the  conference  report  is  inef- 
fective in  achieving  those  ends. 

Not  only  is  no  penalty  spelled  out  in 
the  amendment  as  a  sanction  for  ignor- 
ing the  certificates  provided  for  in  the 
legislation,  but  obviously  in  many  cases 
the  enforcement  of  any  penalty  at  all 
will  be  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  our 
courts. 

Finally,  the  conference  amendment 
raises  constitutional  questions  with  re- 
spect to  the  contracts  and  work  already 
performed  or  to  be  performed  by  agents 
and  attorneys  of  claimants  in  processing 
of  claims — questions  which  were  avoided 
by  the  amendment  passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  approve  the  language  of  the 
conference.  It  poses  impossible  legal 
problems  for  those  charged  with  admin- 
istering its  provisions — perhaps  this  is 
why  it  contains  no  penalty  or  recapture 
provision  to  go  into  effect  against  those 
claimants  who,  despite  their  certification 
at  the  time  they  receive  their  money, 
pay  fees  to  O'Donnell.  Delgado.  Schein, 
or  others  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  wateh  with  in- 
terest how  this  program  is  implemented. 

In  one  respect,  this  present  effort  to 
prevent  fees  from  accruing  to  lobbyists 
is  too  late.  Two  sets  of  claimants  have 
established  5-year  trusts  for  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell out  of  claims  funds  already  received 
through  his  efforts.  The  trusts,  however, 
which  pay  Mr.  O'Donnell  $17,000  yearly 
over  a  5-year  i>eriod  in  one  case  and 
$12,000  in  each  of  5  years  in  the  other, 
were  established  also  to  remunerate  him 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Congress  last  year.  The  an- 
nual payments  under  one  trust  began  in 
1958.  The  second  trust  commenced  in 
1960  and  will  run  through  1964.  The 
founders  of  the  second  trust  estimated 
that  it  would  take  Mr.  O'Etonnell  that 
amount  of  time  to  get  the  Philippine 
claims  bill  through  the  Congress.  He, 
however,  took  only  3  years,  rather  than  5 
to  do  the  job. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  record  that 
the  O'Donnell  case  has  provided  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
valuable  information  to  be  used  at  the 
time  we  discuss  revision  and  amendment 
of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
I  have  already  Indicated  my  intention 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  prohibit 
political  contributions  from  foreign 
sources.  I  also  intend  to  propose  lan- 
guage that  would  require  a  foreign  agent 
appearing  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  state  fully  his  personal  interest 
in  the  matters  under  discussion  and  sup- 
ply for  the  record  copies  both  of  his  con- 
tract with  his  foreign  principal  and  his 
Isist  previous  foreign  agent  registration 
statement.  In  this  way,  I  believe  the 
committees  and  the  Congress  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  judge  the  material 
presented  to  them  by  such  agents. 

In  conclusion,  I  note  that  this  case, 
I  believe,  will  provide  some  guidance  to 
the  executive  branch  in  the  potential 
usefulness  to  all  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  derived  from  able  admin- 
istration and  energetic  enforcement  of 
statutes  like  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  RccoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


marks a  letter  I  received  today  from 
Leo  M.  Gardner,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
relating  to  a  claim  under  the  Philippine 

War  Claims  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 

Indunapous,  Ind., 

May  e.  t9€3. 
Hon.  J.  William  FtrLBaiOHT. 
U.S.    ScTiator,    Cfiairman,   Foreign    Relations 
Committee,   Senate  Building,   Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Deae  Senatob  Pulbright:  I  represent  Wil- 
son A.  Blossom  of  this  city  and  am  author- 
ized by  him  to  write  this  letter.  He  is  tbe 
sole  heir  of  his  brother  Dallas  B.  Blossom. 
The  latter  resided  In  the  Philippines  until 
his  death  about  1951.  The  War  Damage 
Commission  approved  a  claim  of  Dallas  E. 
Blossom  for  102,478.30  pesos,  and  paid  him 
during  his  life  two  partial  payments  of 
31,443  48  pesos  and  22,832.62  pesos.  The  bal- 
ance is  unpaid. 

My  client  desires  that  you  be  advised  that 
he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  proposals,  as  we 
read  them  in  the  press,  to  preserve  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  war  damage  for 
tbe  l}eneflt  of  the  people  and  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Accordingly,  my  client  wiU  not  assert  a 
right  to  recover  any  balance  due  to  the  es- 
tate of  Dallas  E.  Blossom,  under  any  sup- 
plemental appropriation  made  by  Congress 
even  If  he  is  eligible  to  recover  such  balance 
under  the  terms  of  the  legislation.  The 
PhlUpplne  Trust  Co.,  Manila,  to  wblcb  we 
addressed  an  inquiry  on  October  of  1962 
asking  it  to  represent  my  client  in  respect 
to  such  claim  (it  having  administered  the 
estate  of  Dallas  E.  Blossom)  will  be  advised 
of  the  decision  of  my  client,  and  will  be  given 
a  copy  of  this  letter.  It  wUl  be  asked  also 
to  advise  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
Philippines  of  this  decision. 
Respectfully, 

Lko  M.  Gaeoneb. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  imderstanding  that  the  House  to- 
day returned  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee the  supplemental  amiropriation  bill 
in  which  the  appropriation  item  relating 
to  the  PhiUpplne  Government  is  in- 
cluded. It  is  my  understanding  also  that 
the  action  throws  back  into  the  confer- 
ence this  question.  I  wish  to  express  my 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  give  further 
consideration  to  this  item  in  their  forth- 
coming conference,  and  that  they  will 
accept  the  Senate  language  which  was 
inserted  after  a  vote  that  was  two-thirds 
in  favor  of  the  Senate's  position  and  con- 
trary to  the  general  position  taken  by 
the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the 
weekly  bulletin  of  the  Philippine-Ameri- 
can G?hamber  of  Commerce,  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Macapacal's  View 

In  Manila,  President  Macapagal  delayed 
making  a  statement  until  fuUy  apprised  of 
the  facts.  Then  he  told  a  press  conference 
he  was  concerned  only  wltb  full  payment  to 
authorissed  claimants,  and  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment was  an  American  responsibUity. 

"We  are  confident  that  this  commitment 
will  be  fulfllled,"  he  said.  "Tbe  fact  and 
mode  of  payment  are  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  United  States.    What  concerns  me  as 
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ibe  repraaentatiTe  of  our  people  is  that  pay- 
mtnts  be  asade. 

"We  egpwe  the  hope  that  the  amount  wUl 
be  devoted  faithfiOly  to  the  mntmntnln 
rehaMlttation  azKt  develofsnent  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, which  la  the  underlying  iMais  of  the 
war  damage  claims." 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  last  week  on  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  amendment  to 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill 
there  were  some  references  made  to  the 
ability  of  the  Philippine  Government  to 
distribute  the  $73  million  contained  in 
the  amendment  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Philippine  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Recoud  at  this  point  an  article  fr<Mn 
the  April  1963  Readers  Digest  by  William 
J.  Lederer  entitled  "Democracy  Tri- 
umphs in  the  Philippines."  The  article 
concerns  itself  with  President  Diosdado 
Macapagal  of  the  Philippines,  the  man 
who  would  have  had  the  responsibility 
for  distribution  of  the  funds  under  the 
Senate's  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Demockact    Triumphs    in    th«    Philippines 
(By  Winiam  J.  Lederer) 

To  most  Fillplnoe  the  election  of  Diosdado 
Macapagal  as  their  President  on  November  14, 
1961,  symbolized  the  triumph  of  the  common 
man.  It  was  certainly  a  demonstration  of 
democracy  in  action.  For  Macapagal.  who 
was  born  in  a  peasant  hut  more  humble  than 
Lincoln's  log  cabin  and  had  to  struggle  des- 
perately for  an  education,  came  to  power 
against  heavy  handicaps,  vested  Interests  and 
government  habits  of  corruption — In  a  free 
and  fair  election.  And  this  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  such  elections  are  rare. 

PhUippine  political  commentators,  includ- 
ing some  who  had  labored  to  defeat  him. 
hailed  the  outcome  as  proof  of  the  Islands' 
political  naatxuity.  To  millions  of  Asians. 
Africans,  and  others  in  new  and  developing 
nations,  the  tnaxigttratlon  of  Macapagal  dem- 
onstrated that,  although  democracy  at  times 
moves  ehunally.  it  will  survive  as  long  as  free 
men  have  the  courage  and  energy  to  fight  for 
It. 

The  victory  followed  an  uphill  fight.  In 
the  final  days  of  the  campaign  the  betting 
still  favored  Incimibent  President  Carlos  P. 
Garcia,  the  Nationalist  Party  candidate.  7  to 
6.  And  why  not?  The  regime  had  control  of 
the  election  machinery  and  police,  and  had 
few  scruples  in  exploiting  its  monopoly  of 
patronage  and  pork  barrel.  Moreover,  will- 
ingly or  otherwlae.  big  business  was  con- 
tributing heavUy  to  the  Oarcla  war  chest. 

Garcia  had  the  support  of  moat  leftist  In- 
tellectuals, too.  They  didn't  like  Macapagal  s 
emphasis  on  restoring  a  free  economy  and  his 
warnings  about  the  Oonununlst  danger  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  Isolationist  and  neu- 
tralists elements  were  also  on  the  President's 
side.  And.  in  case  of  a  close  vote,  everyone 
thought  that  the  real  decision  might  be 
reached  via  the  old  devices  of  violence  and 
fraud. 

Yet  the  election  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  orderly  and  bloodless  in  Philippine 
history.  For  this,  much  of  the  credit  goes  to 
President  Oarcla.  He  had  said  that  he  didn't 
want  a  "dishonest  victory,"  and  proved  it 
with  a  show  of  constabulary  force  to  dis- 
courage cheating. 

So  poaitlTe  was  the  belief  that  Macapagal, 
Vice  President  since  1957  and  head  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  could  not  win  the  presidency 
that  ome  blgtlme  professional  gambler  as- 
sured me:  "D.  M.  (the  nickname  generally 
used  to  refer  to  him)  hasnt  a  chance.  He's 
too  honest  to  win." 


Though  he  has  been  in  public  service  since 
the  Phllipplnea  bacame  an  ladapeiMlant  Re- 
pubUc.  July  4.  1946.  Macapagal  Is  still  a  poor 
man — an  almost  Incredible  altiiatlon  among 
successful  Philippine  polltlclana.  His  Inalat- 
ence  thronghout  the  campaign  that  public 
officials  should  live  within  their  means  and 
make  a  public  accounting  of  Income  beyond 
salaries  was  novel,  but  few  doubted  that  he 
meant  it. 

Soon  after  he  took  office,  the  country  was 
convinced  that  D.  M.  would  make  heroic  ef- 
forts to  carry  out  his  pledges  to  stamp  out 
graft  and  corruption.  Now,  over  a  year  later, 
that  conviction  has  been  Justified,  and  there 
is  general  agreement  that  his  efforts  are 
succeeding. 

His  sweeping  purges  of  officialdom  and 
his  vigorous  crackdown  on  sctne  prominent 
businessmen — among  them  Americans  and 
Other  foreigners — have  drawn  charges  of 
"dictatorial"  conduct.  But,  as  Robert  Trum- 
bull of  the  New  York  Times  recently  report- 
ed from  Manila,  "Official  corruption  has  been 
halted,  at  least  in  the  upper  levels  of  the 
government"  and  "a  healthy  resurgence  of 
patriotism  and  pride  in  country  can  be  dis- 
cerned among  the  people." 

During  the  campaign  I  visited  Macapagal 
in  M&nUa.  I  had  known  him  10  years  be- 
fore, when  he  was  a  young  Congressman  from 
Pampanga  Province.  Now  he  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  his  mode  of  life  hadn't  altered. 
His  home  was  a  middle-class  frame  house  on 
an  unfashionable  street,  his  car  of  ancient 
vintage.  Obvloxisly.  he  was  living  within  his 
means,  and  proud  of  it. 

"The  corrupt  Interests  have  forgotten  that 
the  Philippines,  despite  many  failings,  still 
is  a  living  democracy."  he  told  me.  "Mil- 
lions of  us  are  penniless,  uneducated,  sick, 
and  abused.  But  freedom,  thank  God,  Is  In 
our  blood." 

For  3  years  before  election  day,  Macapagal 
was  engaged  in  the  greatest  "sweat,  walk, 
and  talk"  campaign  in  any  country's  his- 
tory. Month  after  month  this  soft-spoken 
ex-professor  of  law  and  economics  barn- 
stormed through  Jungles,  mountain  ranges, 
swamps,  villages,  and  cities.  He  ate  the 
simple  food  of  the  poor  folk,  slept  in  their 
thatched  huts.  "Freedom  is  available  to 
you,"  he  told  them,  "yet  you  live  like  slaves." 
He  showed  them  that  millions  of  pesos  that 
should  have  gone  to  improve  their  lives  were 
going  into  the  pockets  of  thieving  officials. 

Why  should  the  vice  president  of  the 
country  have  to  operate  on  a  shoestring,  and 
why  did  he  have  so  much  spare  time?  A 
mixed  presidential  ticket  had  come  into  of- 
fice in  19S7.  and  Macapagal.  the  Liberal 
Party  candidate  for  vice  president,  had  won 
with  a  plurality  bigger  than  that  of  Garcia, 
the  victorious  National  Party  candidate  for 
president.  Thus,  from  the  outset,  Oarcla 
looked  upon  Macapagal  as  the  man  to  beat 
In  the  elections  of  1961.  9o  he  gave  the  vice 
president  no  duties.  The  day  before  being 
elected  president.  D.  M.  smiled  and  said. 
"Garcia  must  be  sorry  he  dldnt  give  me  any 
work  to  do.  It  left  me  plenty  of  time  to  go 
to  the  people." 

Diosdado  Macapagal  was  born  In  1910  in 
Lubao.  Pampanga.  on  the  route  that  SI 
years  later  would  become  known  as  part 
of  the  Bataan  Death  March.  The  midwife 
was  his  own  maternal  grandmother,  Esco- 
lastlca  Romero.  "By  the  calendar,"  she  told 
her  daughter,  "your  son's  name  is  Wen- 
ceslao.  But  I  sense  destinies  for  him  for 
some  design  of  God.  Let  us  call  him 
Diosdado  J  God-given]." 

The  Macapagals  were  among  the  most 
destitute  peasants  In  their  wretched  barrio 
of  fanners.  But  the  boy*a  father  was  a  attrt 
of  provincial  intellectual,  and  his  grand- 
father composed  church  music. 

The  future  president's  boyhood  was  grim. 
During  the  day  he  pastured  earabao:  at 
night    he    would   go   out   to   catch    frogs   for 


food.    His  mother  raised  pigs  to  ps*  tot  kfa 
achooUng.  ** 

Determined  to  go  to  college  maa  st^ 
law.  he  walked  from  his  lodging  in  «S 
Tondo  section  of  Manila  to  his  dowatoni 
school  in  all  weather— the  SO  pesos  a  iuokI 
he  earned  as  a  part-time  clerk  coui^  mZ 
cover  busfares.  He  completed  his  ZT 
course  and  was  graduated  from  the  UqImk 
slty  of  Santo  Tomas.  Then  be  came  out  ■> 
1  in  the  nationwide  bar  examlnatloas.  all 
4  years  he  worked  in  an  American  law  flm 
then  started  his  own  practice.  ^^ 

All  this  time  his  mind  was  set  on  a  can* 
in  public  service.  "When  1  grow  np.*  ^ 
had  told  bis  mother,  "I  wUl  be  a  poUtiete 
but  I  win  remain  so  poor  that  the  poorvfli 
have  a  genuine  friend  and  protector." 

Dtu-ing  World  War  U  Macapagal  i»^ 
money  In  Central  Luaon  to  support  tte 
guerrUlas.  He  had  to  solicit  openly  la  eaa> 
munltles  occupied  by  the  enemy.  ThouMa^ 
were  supported  by  his  activities,  and  tnn 
peso  went  to  the  fighting  men,  even  tho^ 
no  books  were  kept.  It  was  during  t^it 
days  that  he  began  to  be  known  u  tb* 
Incorruptible  one  and  the  most  honest  Ma 
in  public  service. 

Macapagal 's  first  wife  was  the  ttsawtMM 
sister  of  a  popular  PhUippine  movie  ttm. 
Rogello  de  la  Rosa,  later  a  senator.  IVt 
had  two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  The  bo* 
was  bom  in  1942.  during  the  oppressioBi  of 
the  Japanese  occupation.  D.  M.  named  hla 
Arturo,  in  honor  of  Oen.  Douglas  MaeAr- 
thur — a  privately  cherished  gesture  ot  4M- 
ance.  His  first  wife  died  In  1943.  la  aa 
D.  M.  married  Evangellna  Macaraeg,  a  ptaa- 
clan.  She  bore  him  a  daughter  in  1M7  sat 
a  son  2  years  later. 

Soon  after  the  Philippines  gained  ladt- 
pendence,  D.  M.  entered  the  service  at  tkt 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  tiaiftH 
to  many  countries.  In  1940  he  tlvai  Is 
Washington  briefly  as  aecocd  secretary  o( 
the  PhUippine  Embassy.  On  retxn^^ 
home,  he  was  twice  elected  to  ooogtwi  ^ 
big  majorities. 

In  1950  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  >  !■• 
sion  of  the  tTnlted  Nations  Assembly.  Bt 
caused  a  furor  in  Central  Bank  and  goTeni- 
ment  circles  by  ret^imlng  $1 .600  given  to  kta 
by  the  house  of  representatives  for  ont-at- 
pocket  expenses  on  the  trip.  It  was  aa  iB 
but  unprecedented  act.  Questioned  ky  a 
reporter  on  the  episode.  Mn/yngol  Mid. 
"There  are  no  shades  of  hones^.  One  k 
either  honest  or  dishonest."  J* 

Audiences  sitting  on  dirt  tlimn  clradMd 
their  fists  in  anger  during  the  1961  campal|i 
when  they  learned  from  Macapagal  how  tki 
fine  political  and  economic  system  InltlsM 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  PhllipplMsvH 
deteriorating.  He  told  them  that  the  coa- 
ditlons  of  their  lives  didn't  have  to  bt  • 
pitiful.  Ten  percent  of  the  population  raf- 
fered  from  tuberculosis,  he  said,  yet  mcdleri 
help  was  neglected,  especially  in  mral  tnm. 
A  handful  of  landlords  lived  high  wblli  ttt 
farmers,  70  percent  of  the  poptilatloo.  n- 
malned  in  ntedleval  serfdom.  Mf^anwtaOi. 
two-tblrds  of  Uie  taxes  and  customs  ncttfU 
never  reached  the  treasury.  He  declared  that 
corruption  was  the  basic  cause  of  many 
evils.     He  gave  names,  dates,  places. 

The  econonalc  doctrine  he  preached  »«• 
that  of  private  enterprise.  He  explMimt 
that  big  government — throtigh  onerous  coa- 
trols.  licenses,  foreign-exchange  allocattoat. 
a  complicated  customs  system — had  aiad* 
graft  a  way  of  economic  survival.  "Gorffs- 
ment  must  get  out  of  business,"  Macapagal 
said  repeatedly.  "Private  enterprise  can  4o 
it  more  eflk^ently  and  with  great  beneStiti 
the  nation." 

Many  listeners  asked  what  they  could  # 
about  such  things.  His  answers  were  tte 
very  heart  of  his  message:  that  an  intotwai 
and  aroused  citizenry  must  elect  honest  nun 
pledged  to  clean  house.  As  long  as  tliiT 
were  apathetic  and  connived  with  vM 
buying,    corruption    would    get    worse.     B» 
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.«n*ftled  to  their  patriotism  and  self-respect. 
IJf^lndlng  them  of  Philippine  traditions  of 
i^Tlduallsm.  The  precious  spark  of  tne- 
^  bad  remained  in  FUlplno  hearts 
tK^u«h  long  centuries  of  Bpaniah  colonlal- 
^  ^ad  nearly  3  years  of  Japanese  oc- 
r^Uon  Had  not  the  Philippines,  though 
!^l  and  weak,  vigorously  opposed  com- 
munism on  issues  where  nmny  powerful 
nations  wavered? 

juan  de  la  Cruz  (the  common  man) 
listened  intently  and.  come  election  day. 
confounded  most  of  the  political  propheU. 

Tbough  the  Liberal  Party  won  six  of  the 
elcbt  senate  seaU  at  stake  in  the  1961  elec- 
tion that  still  left  the  NatlonalUts  with  a 
majority  of  two.  In  the  house  the  opposition 
pujty  reUined  a  substantial  maj(»1ty. 
Macapagal  was  thtis  far  from  having 
eflecUve  control  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. Party  allegiances,  however,  are  not  too 
deep.  Having  persuaded  enough  Nationalists 
to  switch  sides,  Macapagal  now  has  a  Liberal 
majority  In  the  lower  house  and  an  even  split 
in  the  senate. 

D.  M.'s  Influence  is  making  itself  felt.  A 
new  austerity  has  come  to  offlclsl  life  in 
Manila.  There  was  no  inaugural  ball:  there 
vUl  be  no  more  gala  dances  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  "Our  acts  must  be  not  only  legal 
but  moral  as  well,"  Macapagal  declared  in 
bli  inaugural  address. 

"The  primary  function  of  the  government 
Is  not  to  dispense  favors  but  to  dispense 
Justice.  I  shall  endeavor  to  set  the  tone 
not  only  for  integrity  but  also  for  simple  liv- 
ing, hard  work  and  dedication  to  the  national 
well-being." 

His  first  official  order  forbade  financial 
transactions  between  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  their  immediate  families — a 
blow  at  widespread  nepotism.  On  the  day 
tbe  Macapagals  moved  Into  the  Philippine 
White  House,  he  ordered  the  sale  at  auction 
of  a  $2,500,000  luxury  yacht,  ostensibly  the 
Oagshlp  of  the  Navy  but  in  fact  used  per- 
sonally by  the  preceding  President  and  his 
associates. 

Three  weeks  after  he  assumed  office.  Maca- 
pagal took  drastic  steps  to  restore  a  free 
economy.  He  canceled  restrictions  on  for- 
eign exchange  and  freed  the  peso  from  un- 
realistic controls.  The  peso,  formerly  pegged 
at  two  to  the  dollar,  is  now  about  four  to  the 
dollar.  Private  business  Is  no  longer  obliged 
to  bribe  officials  to  obtain  exchange  and  im- 
port licenses. 

D.  M.  has  acted  to  transfer  many  powers 
from  the  central  government  to  provinces 
and  localities.  Among  those  prosecuted  for 
alleged  corruption  have  been  at  least  one  of 
bis  own  friends  and  many  men  prominent 
in  his  own  party.  The  "moral  regeneration" 
to  which  he  is  dedicated  is,  of  course,  In  its 
early  stages:  but  the  public  complacency 
which  had  made  corruption  almost  a  way 
of  life  has  already  been  profoundly  shaken. 

On  the  economic  aide,  little  significant 
progress  has  as  yet  been  made.  Unemploy- 
ment and  outmoded  system  of  land  tenure  in 
agriculture  remain  as  key  problems.  D.  M.'s 
5-year  program  for  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment offers  hope  in  both  respects,  how- 
ever. 

In  foreign  policy,  few  major  changes  have 
been  made  or  can  be  expected.  A  minor  rift 
Of  long  standing  In  Philippine  relations  with 
the  United  SUtes  was  recently  closed.  Last 
May  the  U.S.  Congress  again  defeated  a  bill 
to  pay  a  $73  million  balance  still  due  to  the 
PhUipplnes  for  damages  suffered  In  the  war 
with  Japan.  As  a  protest,  Macapagal  there- 
upon postponed  his  scheduled  la-day  visit 
to  the  United  SUtes.  The  Kennedy  adminU- 
traUon  pressed  for  the  passage  of  a  new  biU. 
Which  was  signed  by  the  President  in  August. 
ThU  episode  notwithstanding,  friendly  reU- 
tlons  with  the  United  SUtes.  aa  well  as  sup- 
port for  antl-Communlst  alliances  and  for 
the  United  Nations,  are  at  the  core  of  PhUip- 
pine foreign  poUcy. 


New  nations  have  reason  to  draw  encour- 
agement from  the  maturing  Pilipino  democ- 
racy. They  note  that  the  changes  now 
underway  in  the  16-year-old  Philippine  Re- 
public are  being  brought  about  by  peaceful 
and  democratic  methods.  There  has  been  no 
seizure  of  power  by  an  angry  clique,  no  mat- 
ter how  valid  its  anger.  The  citizens  elected 
a  president  who  had  spelled  out  his  inten- 
tions through  3  years  of  unique  person-to- 
person  campaigning.  In  the  triumph  of  the 
man  "too  poor  and  too  honest  to  win."  de- 
mocracy made  a  signal  gain. 


TREASURY.  POST  OFFICE.  AND 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (KM.  5366)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post 
OflBce  Departments,  the  Executive 
OflBce  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  pending  bill 
be  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
regarded  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to 
the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments,  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  8.  after  "(aa  U.S.C.  401)", 
to  strike  out  "ava.OOO.OOO"  and  insert 
$72,870,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  to  strike  out  "$7,300,- 
000"  and  Insert  •$7,629,000". 

On  page  3,  line  23.  after  the  word  "vehi- 
cles", to  strike  out  "$5,260,000"  and  insert 
"$5,450,000". 

On  page  4,  line  15.  after  "(S  UJS.C.  2131)". 
to  strike  out  •■$248,000,000""  and  insert 
■•$250,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  20.  after  "(5  VS.C.  55a)"", 
to  strike  out  •■$51, 000 ,000'"  and  Insert 
"•$54,760,000"". 

On  page  7,  line  12,  after  the  word  "em- 
ployment", to  strike  out  ■$546,000,000"  and 
insert  ■$658,200.000 ". 

On  page  7.  line  20.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "seventy-five"  and  Insert 
"eighty-four",  and  on  page  8,  line  2,  after  the 
word  "vehicles",  to  strike  out  "$6,760,000" 
and  insert  "$6,901,260". 

On  page  11.  line  19.  after  the  word  "pro- 
gram", to  strike  out  ■■$11,500,000"'  and  Insert 
"•$12,000.000*". 

On  page  12,  line  6,  after  the  word  "'law', 
to  strike  out  •$3,890,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,940,000.000'. 

On  page  13.  line  11.  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment'", to  strike  out  ""$185,000,000"  and 
insert   "$195,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  6,  after  the  word  "indi- 
viduals", to  strike  out  '•$6,300,000^'  and  in- 
sert ""$6,700,000"". 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  au- 
thorized me  to  present  to  the  Senate 
its  report  on  the  pending  biU.  HJl.  5366. 
making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  Elxecutive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  certain  inde- 
pendent agencies  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

Members  will  find  on  their  desks  print- 
ed copies  of  the  committee  report,  and 


I  will  now  present  to  the  Senate  a  brief 
summai-y  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 

The  agencies  covered  by  this  bill  have 
the  responsibility  of  administering  a  to- 
tal of  $16.2  billion,  of  which  more  than 
$10  billion  is  for  definite  and  indefinite 
permanent  appropriations  which  are  not 
included  in  the  pending  bill.  The  1964 
estimates  in  this  category  total  $10,143,- 
802.000.  Of  this  amount,  $10,020  mUlion 
is  for  interest  on  the  public  debt,  an  in- 
crease of  $320  million  over  the  1963  es- 
timate. 

The  bill  which  is  recommended  to  the 
Senate  provides  total  appropriations  of 
$6,074,216,250.  This  amoimt  is  an  in- 
crease of  $77,190,250  over  the  House  al- 
lowance. $412,702,080  over  the  appropria- 
tions for  1963.  but  $72,625,750  under  the 
estimates  for  1964. 

I  repeat  that  statement.  The  amount 
is  nearly  $73  million  under  the  estimates 
for  1964. 

Increases  over  the  House  figures  were 
approved  by  the  committee  on  the  basis 
of  what  it  regarded  as  convincing  testi- 
mony presented  by  competent  depart- 
mental witnesses  in  support  of  their  re- 
quests and  in  the  belief  that  failure  to 
appropriate  the  additional  funds  would 
seriously  impair  the  capabilities  of  the 
agencies  to  perform  their  missions  ef- 
fectively and  economically. 

TITLE  I — TREASUar    DEPAKTMENT 

Appropriations  totaling  $1,112,200,250 
are  recommended  in  the, accompanying 
bill  for  the  regular  annual  requirements 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  fiscal 
year  1964.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $41  mil- 
lion in  the  estimates  and  an  increase  of 
$16.2  million  over  the  House  bill.  The 
amount  recommended  is  $115  million 
more  than  the  1963  allowance. 

INTEXNAL    KEVEKinS    BEKVICK 

A  large  part  of  the  increase  mentioned 
was  applied  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  The  committee  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $555.2  million  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  As  is  indicated  in  the 
report,  the  committee  recommends  a 
$52.1  million  increase  over  1963,  consist- 
ing of  $9.2  million  in  additional  fimds 
included  in  the  bill  by  the  committee 
and  a  $42.9  million  increase  over  1963 
made  by  the  House.  However,  of  the 
$52.1  million  increase  allowed  over  1963. 
$36.3  million  is  to  cover  items  beyond 
administrative  control,  $15.7  million  Is 
for  additional  personnel,  of  which  $10.5 
million  is  required  for  continuing  the 
implementation  of  the  ADP  system — 644 
additional  positions  added  to  the  1,917 
now  employed — and  leaving  $5.2  million 
for  enforcement  and  related  personnel — 
540  additional  ix>sitions  out  of  2.705  re- 
quested. Thus  the  amount  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate  will  provide  for  1.184 
additional  man-years  of  employment  in 
1964  over  1963. 

Testimony  presented  at  the  hearings 
amply  supported,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  the  request  for  restoration  of 
almost  one-third  of  the  funds  appealed. 
The  House  had  based  its  reduction  on 
the  premise  that  utilization  of  high- 
speed automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment should  permit  the  Service  to  handle 
a  greatly  increased  workload  with  fewer 
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personnel.  The  reverse  is  true,  accord- 
ing to  Information  siipplied  at  the  hear- 
ings, indicating  that  automatic  data 
processing  will  increase — not  decrease — 
staffing  requirements  due  to  the  vast 
quantity  of  information  processed  by  the 
machine  which,  in  turn,  will  require  more 
auditing  and  enforcement  personnel. 
But  more  revenue  will  be  collected. 

COAST     GUARD 

Another  major  increase  was  contained 
in  the  Coast  Guard  appropriation  for 
"Acquisition,  construction,  and  improve- 
ments." The  committee  recommended 
$54.7  million,  or  an  increase  of  $3.7  mil- 
lion over  the  House  allowance  of  $51 
million.  The  House  bill  allowed  virtually 
all  of  the  requests  under  this  head.  In 
restoring  $3.7  million,  the  committee  al- 
lowed additional  funds  specifically  for 
the  construction  of  an  additional  general 
duty,  high  endurance  cutter  over  the  two 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  It  was  the 
committee's  judgment  that  the  Coast 
Guard  witnesses  factually  documented 
the  agency's  request  for  restoration  of 
funds  for  the  vessel  replacement  pro- 
gram, and  the  committee's  action  fol- 
lows the  Secretary's  recommendations, 
contained  In  the  report  on  Roles  and 
Missions  of  the  Coast  Guard,  stressing 
the  necessity  for  establishing  as  soon  as 
possible  an  adequate  long-range  program 
for  vessel  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  the  oi>eratlng  ex- 
penses of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  $2  million  Increase  over 
the  House  bill.  This  sum  will  provide 
for  additional  positions  requested  for  the 
improvement  of  operational  capabilities. 

BURZATT     OF     NAHCOTICS 

For  the  Biu-eau  of  Narcotics,  the  com- 
mittee restored  $200,000,  allowing  the 
full  budget  estimate  of  $5,450,000. 

BT7BEATT     OF    THE     MINT 

For  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  the  com- 
mittee restored  $329,000,  the  amoimt  ap- 
pealed, to  enable  the  Mint  to  cope  with 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  addi- 
tional coins.  The  committee  recom- 
mends an  appropriation  of  $7.6  million, 
an  increase  of  $604,100  over  1963. 

BXntKATT     or    CTTSTOM8 

With  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, the  committee  recommended  $72,- 
670,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $670,000 
over  the  House  and  $4.7  million  over  1963. 
The  committee  disallowed  $1,500,000  re- 
quested to  pay  for  rental  space  used  by 
Customs  agents  at  international  airports. 
This  request  was  part  of  a  four-agency 
project  involving  Immigration,  Public 
Health,  Agriculture,  as  well  as  Customs. 
The  overall  cost  would  be  approximately 
$3  million  for  all  four  agencies.  How- 
ever, the  committee  has  allowed  $70,000 
for  space  at  airports  to  be  used  for  other 
than  inspectional  purposes  and  for 
functions  normally  carried  on  in  Gov- 
ernment owned  or  leased  space.  The  re- 
maining $600,000  of  the  Increase  will 
provide  for  11  additional  positions  for  the 
statistical  verification  program ;  26  addi- 
tional man-years  for  the  statistical  veri- 
fication program,  and  32  additional  man- 
years  to  cope  with  the  workload,  for  a 
total  of  69  average  positions  over  1963. 
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For  the  Secret  Service,  "Salaries  and 
the   committee  has  allowed 
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UCSCARCH    AND    DEVKLOPICKMT 

"Research,     development 

expenses, '   the   committee  has  allowed  engineering,"   the   committee   annrr^ 

$6,901,250.  an  Increase  of  $1,117,250  over  $12  mUllon,  $0.5  mlUlon  over  theHr!*'^ 

1963  and  $141,250  over  the  House.    The  allowance,  and  the  same  amount  tJiS 

House  had  allowed  30  of  the  50  addi-  The  committee  is  of  the  opini<»  Ow 

tional  positions  requested  and  the  com-  this  amount  is  sufficient  to  implemeS*^ 

mittee  has  added  10  more,  thus  allow-  sound  and  well-balanced  research  var^ 

ing  40  of  the  50  requested,  to  strengthen  gram  to  develop  new  methods  and  e<^" 

the  Service's  caoabilitv  to  curb  thp  in-  mpnt.  fnr  fh*.  nnctot  co<.i>4/«>      -j^    r*ti 


the  Service's  capability  to  curb  the  in 
crease  in  counterfeiting  and  to  reduce  the 
growing  backlog  of  check  and  bond 
forgery  investigations.  The  allowance 
also  provides  funds  for  10  agents  for  the 
protection  of  the  Vice  President. 

SAVINGS  THROUGH  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENTS 

Before  turning  to  title  II  for  the  Post 
OfBce  Department,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend certain  agencies  of  the  Treasiu-y 
Department  for  reductions  in  personnel 
effected  through  their  management  im- 
provement programs.  £)espite  the  sub- 
stantial increases  in  workload  over  the 
years — and  this  workload  is  not  con- 
trollable— the  Division  of  Disbursement 
has  only  1.559  average  positions  pro- 
jected for  1964  as  compared  to  3,013  in 
1949 — a  reduction  of  nearly  50  percent 
in  manpower:  there  is  a  reduction  in  em- 
ployment at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  from  6.600  in  1951  to  2.937 
average  positions  projected  for  1964,  a 
reduction  of  55  percent  in  manpower 
while  continuing  to  handle  a  prodigious 
workload;  a  reduction  in  personnel  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt  from  7,774  in 
1947  to  2,644  in  1964,  a  reduction  of  over 
65  percent  during  a  period  of  fairly  con- 
stant workload  volumes;  a  reduction  in 
the  unit  cost  of  coins  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint  by  more  than  50  percent  over  a 
16-year  period  despite  rising  manpower 
costs,  which  represented  80  percent  or 
more  of  the  costs  of  manufacturing 
coins;  and  a  reduction  in  personnel  in 
the  Treasurer's  Office  from  1,982  aver- 
age positions  in  1947  to  a  projected  844 
in  1964,  a  reduction  of  over  55  percent. 
There  was  a  50  percent  increase  in  tan- 
gible dollar  savings  reEKjrted  under  the 
management  improvement  program  in 
fiscal  1962  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  These  savings  have  amounted  to 
over  $12  million,  the  second  highest  total 
ever  reported  under  this  program. 

TITLE    II — POST   OmCE   DEPARTMENT 

The  committee  recommends  appropri- 
ations for  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
totaling  $4,945,500,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $296.5  million  over  1936,  $60.5 
million  over  the  House  amoimt,  and  $31.4 
million  under  the  estimates  for  1964. 

ADMINISTRATION 

For  "Administration  and  regional 
operations,"  the  committee  recom- 
mends $83.5  million,  an  increase  of  $7.9 
million  over  the  amoimt  appropriated  for 
1963;  $2.2  million  imder  the  estimate  and 
the  same  as  the  House  allowance.  The 
committee  does  not  feel  that  the  small 
reduction  of  approximately  2  percent 
in  this  item  should  have  any  effect  on 
the  level  of  service  presently  rendered 
as  the  increases  requested  were  for  activ- 
ities unrelated  to  the  actual  handling  and 
delivery  of  the  mails.  The  committee 
feels  that  regional  offices  should  not  be 
expanded  at  this  time  but  should  be 
maintained  at  the  same  personnel  level. 


ment  for  the  postal  service.  __ 

tion  of  $1.7  million  in  the  estimate  wjji 
not  cut  out  any  programs  but  merely  de 
fers  them  to  a  later  date. 

OPERATIONS 

For  "Operations,"  the  committee  ap- 
proved an  additional  $50  million  over  the 
House  allowance  of  $3,890  million,  thm 
providing  a  total  of  $3,940  million  for 
this  item  for  fiscal  1964.  The  amount 
recommended  is  $260.1  million  over  1963 
and  $19.3  million  under  the  estimate. 

While  the  House  bill  provided  for  only 
863  additional  man-years  of  employ, 
ment  for  "Operations"  over  1963,  accord. 
ing  to  Post  OflBce  Department  calcula- 
tions,  the  Senate  bill  provides  for  an 
additional  8,915  man-years  over  the 
House,  or  a  grand  total  of  9,788  addi- 
tional man -years  of  employment  over 
1963  to  meet  the  anticipated  increase  In 
mail  volume.  The  committee  feels  that 
in  view  of  this  modest  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  1  percent,  phu 
the  5  percent  transfer  authority  between 
appropriations  available  to  the  Foetal 
Department,  the  amount  provided  is  not 
only  sufficient  to  maintain  service  at  its 
present  level  but  also  provides  ample 
funds  for  improved  service. 

TRANSPORTATION 

For  "Transportation,"  the  commit- 
tee concurred  with  the  House  &gvat  in 
allowing  $611  million,  a  reduction  of 
$750,000  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent  In 
the  estimate.  The  amount  allowed  is 
$16.5  million  over  1963.  which  should  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

FACILITnES 

For  "Facilities."  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  estimate  of  $195  million, 
an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the  Houae 
allowance  and  $28  million  over  1963. 
This  appropriation  provides  for  expoues 
of  building  occupancy,  supplies,  aiid  cer- 
tain tsrpes  of  contractual  services.  In- 
cluded also  is  the  sum  of  $13  uiilllon  for 
acquisition  of  building  sites.  The  au- 
thority for  continuation  of  this  program 
expires  on  July  22,  1964 — Public  Law 
83-519. 

PLANT   AND   EQUIPMENT 

F\)r  "Plant  and  equipment."  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $104  million,  the 
House  allowance.  While  this  amount  is 
$7  million  under  the  estimate,  it  is  $5 
million  over  the  estimated  obligations 
for  the  1963  program  of  $99  million. 
TTTLE  in — ExxcxrrivE  orrici  or  the  PREsnuirt 

The  total  appropriations  reconunend- 
ed  for  tiUe  EH  of  the  bill  for  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  amount  to 
$14,041,000.  This  is  $964,600  over  that 
appropriated  in  1963  and  $400,000  over 
the  House  bill. 

The  latter  sum  of  $400,000  was  re- 
stored by  the  committee  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  In  approving  the  full  budg- 
et request  of  $6,700,000  for  salaries  and 
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ftf  the  Bureau     This  restora-  fore,  I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Sena-  President  himself  resorted  to  the  scare 

**''*°'^mps  funds  for  the  hiring  of  25  tor  from  Virginia,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  technique  by  claiming  that  If  Federal 

**2!?mJ[nAJ^er«onnel  needed  to  strength-  biU.  will  give  it  consideration.     I  know  spending  was  cut  back,  we  would  have  a 

♦hBurMU's  operaUon  and  for  the  he  is  a  strong,  effective,  and  sincere  ad-  more    serious    unemployment    problem 

''^Jrt  .^«rtK  in  1964  of  the  present  sUfl.  vocate  of  economy.  than  already  exists.    The  mythology  of 

*^^      VitiT  aDoroDriatcd  for  title  IV Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  recognize  that  this  claim  was  completely  demolished  by 

^""'n^t  Agencies  Including  the  Tax  the  amount  now  in  the  bill  is  perhaps  not  Dr.  Raymond  Saulnler.  professor  of  eco- 

'^Utthe  United  States— are  detailed  an    imperaUve    amount,    not    a    firm  nomics  at  Barnard  College,   Columbia 

^1^  ^nmmittee  report  which  is  before  amount.    There  could  be  reasonable  dis-  University,  New  York  City,  In  a  splendid 

in  tne  comiuiti^      »~  agreement  as  to  the  amount  which  is  address   at   Miami   University,   Oxford. 

^tJ^^^'a  hri^f  summarv  of  what  the  actually  needed.  Ohio,  on  AprU  29.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 

tl\ns     Amore  detaUed  explana-  If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis-  sent  that  the  address  be  printed  In  the 

*'*^  *^ii^"found  In  the  committee  re-  consin  would  provide  for  a  cut  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

^l!t      hirh  is  on  the  desks  of  Senators  amoimt  in  the  bill  of  one-half  the  amount  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

port,  wmcn  is        ^^„„„_  ty.^t  *ho  Prujt  he  has  proposed  in  his  amendment,  I  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  ??|""^l"^„r^^,^f «  ^^**Jt  \u^^  would  be  willing,  on  behalf  of  the  com-  .See  exhibit  1.) 

^f.^x'^  f  ri  ^lipvl  JhRt  ff  we  can  mittee.  to  take  the  amendment  to  con-  Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President,  now.  In 

**"^'  .k"   u^^^     oHh  T  h«v^  hZn  In  ference.  a  franUc  last  ditch  effort  to  stir  public 

bold  in  the  d1"— a"°    th"t  «ni^int  Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President.  I  am  enthusiasm,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

atructed  not  «>  yieia  on  ^P^^^^^^'^r-  happy  to  modify  my  amendment  and  re-  ury  has  claimed  that  the  Presidents  tax 

the  Increase  tnatnMDeen   ma«e  lor  ^uce  the  amount  by  precisely  half .    That  cut  program  would  ease  the  revenue- 

^^'^  ^^!I^?  .onnnt  nniv  mftintli^  would  make  the  amount  $4,750,000.  raising  problem  of  State  and  local  gov- 

S:J?t'se^icf  bSTan  ^jL'nJ^sS^ce  ,  Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  have  no  objec-  emments      We  shall  trust  tiiat  the  re- 

inTfieni,  "^'"^r^  ""''             .  .     ..      „_Kor.  tion.  sponse  will  be  as  poor  as  it  has  been  m 

to  new  l^^^'f^^^^l'^^l  around  met  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President,  the  case  of  the  other  so-called  sophisti- 

•"*?,.''    inifr.  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia  state  what  cated  economic  arguments  which  have 

ropoutan  centers             „„^„H.,,««f  win  he  has  agreed  to?  thus  far  been  advanced. 

I  »inde';fta"«\„^jLtlL"  ^t  ^  i«Tii  Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  is  an  item  We  are  told  that  If  Congress  enacts  the 
be  offered  «>  mcrease  oy  ^,1^^^^  under  facilities  and  deals  speciflcaUy  Presidents  tax  cut  program  and  does  not 
number  ^^JP^^^^y^  .vf.ii  «/^^!rli  with  the  request  related  to  reimbursable  reduce  Federal  spending  to  make  room 
Revenue  service  ^^  ™'  ^^^^  site  acquisitions  in  the  amount  of  $9.5  for  It,  by  1966  State  and  local  govem- 
dta«u8S  the  details  of  that  su^^^  million.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ments  will  get  an  annual  $2.9  billion  rev- 
that  a™*"2f™«"'  .H^^H  f h«f^<ii  h^  *ias  agreed  to  modify  his  amendment  by  enue  bonanza.  I  refer  to  an  article  ap- 
ff'  "  L^  ««rft.^i»  itfoVv  ntJv;  reducing  this  amount  by  half .  pearing  in  this  morning's  Washington 
the  main.  "  "o\.  "^^.^*Eu,"  ,/  "5°"  Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  $10  million?  Post,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
iIl^ni?Tr^  want^^o  coUect  the  reSH  ^-  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is  not  Printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
SS*^  BS^th^rotStion  Sill  be  dScJSId  »  member  of  the  subcommittee.  The  There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
T.n?M.rearhS  subcommittee's     recommendation     was  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

wr     PROXMIRE      Mr     President     I  **»"'  ^^^  «*™«  ^  ^^«  amendment  of-  as  follows: 

offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill.        '  ff^n'^^  full  amoimt  was  restored  In  [Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  8,  1963) 

The    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The  J^ti?"  ^IS^^^*i^?°Z„^^^^^^  ^^-    "^^   ^"^   ^"^   ^™«   ^"^'    ^^^'^^ 

.mVoHmpnt  w«ll  be  stated  P°®^  compromise  between  the  House  al-  state  and   local  govemmenta  wlU   get  an 

amenouicuv  wiu  uc  ow»^.  lowance  and  that  of  the  fuU  committee,  annual  $2.9  bllUon  revenue  bonanza  without 

The  I^ciSLATiVE  CLERK^    on  page  16,  ^^ich  the  Senator  from  Virginia  feels  is  raising  taxes   if  Congress  enacts  an   econ- 

llne  11.  in  Ueu  of    $195,000,000    it  is  pro-  j^,.  ^^  ^^^  qjj  ^^^i  sides  of  the  ques-  omy  boosting  $10  billion  Federal  tax  cut, 

posed  to  insert  "$185,500,000."  tion  and  is  a  reasonable  settlement  Treasviry  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  estimated 

Mr.  PROJaORE.     Mr   President    the  ^r.    SALTONSTALL.      The    Senator  y«st«rday. 

amendment  I  have  offered  would  reduce  from  Vircinia  acrees  to  cut  how  much'  Senator  Pattl   H.  Douglas    (Democrat   of 

the  amount  appropriated  for  post  office  '"^^^  V^r^Su^w      t^riTni^^  minols),   chairman   of   the  Joint   Economic 

facillUes  by  $9,500,000.    This  represents  on^hrif^^sSiount  Invoked  SI   m^  ^"SS?d  Tt^"heJftenX^n*f  s^J^'^h  "" 

I5L^!^^f'^Sf,?Mi'nT^^r>o«?^J^  ^®  amendment.     I  proposed  a  reduction  of  J^s^e?  tLcpayersTho"hSe''Sn  sSte  Ynd" 

^i^I^^cokL    clli  T^«,^yil,       in,  of  $9,500,000.     The  Senator  from  Vh-ginia  ioc«i  taxes  doubled  m  the  1952-61  decade 

J^^w^fiH  h^^^P^^i^e  ;r.  J^  has  suggested,  and  I  have  agreed  to  his  »'°^«- 

funds  would  be  used  to  hire  architects  gueeestlon    that  the  amount  he  rut   In  ^^«  Treasury  estimates  gave  State  govern - 

Who  would   design  post  office   buUdings  hSf  £ t4  750  OOO           '^°^^   °*  ^^^  *"  menu  a  total  ai.629  mUllon  annual  Increase 

and  to  purchase  real  property  on  which  -,|1^     PwircsmTisir-     r,v<T!TnvT}        -rv^o  "^   revenue,  if   there  Is  a  Federal  tax  cut. 

to  build  the  post  office  buildings.     The  ^    ftit^lUiUfj    OI-FICER.      The  This  would  be  7  percent  of  the  $20.6  billion 

land  and  architectural   designs  would  ^l"^^"^'^  ^  **^  agreeing  to  the  amend-  the  60  states  collected  in  taxes  in  i962. 

then  be  sold  to  a  sucre«U!ful  bidder  whn  naent.  as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Local  governments  would  get  about  $1,406 

iSrt  «ari?  S  r^nct^f   «  h!,nHT«  J^  i«  Wisconsin.  million  more  a  year,  also  a  7  percent  Increase 

would  agree  to  construct  a  buildhig  in  amendment     as    modified     was  ^  ^he  aies  buiion  they  raii«j  m  19«1.  the 

return  for  an  agreement  by  the  Post  „  J^^  .^""^  ''"'^"^'    ^    modified,    uas  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  available. 

Office  Department  to  lease  the  building.  »»reea  w.  .j^^  Treasury  estimates  gave  Maryland  In- 

In  other  words,  the  Government  would  ^^—^^^^^.^^  creases  of  $27  million  in  state  taxes  and  $21 

be  reimbursed  for  the  architectural  and  million  in  local  taxes.    Virginia  would  gain 

site  acquisition  expenses.     The  money  PRESIDENT'S   PROPOSED  TAX   CUT  $24  million  in  state  taxes  and  $19  million 

would  then  go  Into  a  revolving  fund  for  BENEFITS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  locaUy 

future  architectural  plans  and  site  ac-  GOVERNMENT     REVENUE     QUES-  thl^,^!? IJ^L^iTf^**'"^"*',  *V*  ^*'*** .°" 

SLtV^S.  ^^r  f  ^^^^"V^  ^?^^°'^^;  ™^  MU^o^^i?errtS^J?t■w"oi^Scr^r ^1° 

SfsS^Lina       V^Pi,S,«^^  ^^fA'*^^"'?  Mr.    MILLER.      Mr.    President,    it    is  ^^^  '^<^"''>  by  $30  bUlion  and  the  gVoss 

engineering,      including      architectural  common  knowledae  that  there  Is  4  Mm  national  product  by  $40  biiUon. 

contracts:   $22  million  of  this  amount  S^l^k  of  puhSc  enthiS^  o?e?^e  "^^^  °^  ''  '""^  ^^^^  ^«^"«  «'  «^'^  P^O" 

Is  Invested  In  sites.     It  Is  estimated  that  Pr^dfSf^^7?,t  nron«^^  '*"*^*^  "^^  ""'^*^«  performed  in  the  Nation 

reimbursements  will  nrovide  110.3  mil-  fT^s^aent  s  tax  cut  proposal.    Spokesmen  in  1  year. 

lion   for  TuXr   Site    alSSAion  ^d  {^J^^  admlnlstraUon  have  uniformly  do'cas  said  the  President',  tax  program, 

architectural  expens^In^l  year  1964  ^f?  ^,  K^^erate  support  for  It  with  a  now  before  the  House  Ways  and  Mean,  com- 

in  viPw  of  thl^on-?!!;?      ?  *u  noUceable  lack  of  success.    JVhen  the  mittee.  would  be  m  fuu  affect  m  i9«5. 

fundK  o,3i  ?rt  Jil      *  fi    5    r*w°  *  H?^^  people  did  not  respond  to  assertions  that  states  and  locallUes  could  expect  to  feel 

i^w-H^  -          ?^  °^  ^*i^*,V^**  "^®''®  we  could  have  a  tex  cut  and  Increased  <*«    "f""  impact"  of  the  reduction  in  the 

15  aireaoy  a  very  large  deficit,  it  seems  to  P^eral  spending  at  the  same  time  they  y**"  immediately  following  i965.  Douglas 

me  that  this  amendment,  which   is   a  were  then  ridiculed  by  disdainful  refer-  •^** 

Su  bt  M  J;i«^ril''^i*'®  amount  of  the  ences  to  those  who  adhere  to  a  Puritan  Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  President.  I  also 

wu  oy  $9,500,000.  makes  sense.    There-  ethic.     When   this   did   not   work,   the  request    unanimous    consent    to    have 
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May  s 

printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the        "And  it  shotiid  leasen  the  prewures  upon  alltime  low  of  45.6  centa comnaMu*  * 

article  by  Will  Lissner  appearing  in  this  **»•  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  many  1939  ^^ug  Qf  100  cents.  *"*'«^  to  a 

mnmfnD^'n     orilHon     nf     th«»     Npw     Vork  criUcal  needs  of  our  Citizens  which  State  and  t^-  r>^^„i,*„„«...  *«_  ^   ^ 

??i^-   Lninh  ™^r««  la^Sr,^  ™i  »«»»  government,  have  become  Increasingly  ,   The  President  a  tax-cut  program  cdk 

Times,  which  reports  on  Secretary  DU-  unable  to  finance  -  ^  '  for  a  tax  cut  amounting  to  $2.8  biSS 

Ion's    speech    before    the    New    York        The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  said  the  'or  the  fiscal  year  1964.  accompanledS 

Chamber   of    Commerce   yesterday,    in  present    business    upswing    "shows    every  a  deficit  of  almost  $12  billion.   Thjuis 

which  the  Secretary  predicted  that  en-  promise"  of  continuing.    But  this  does  not  cit  will  result,  as  night  foUowa^iTh! 

actment  of  the  President's  tax  cut  pro-  ieM«n  the  need  for  Federal  tax  reductions  more  inflation  and  more  shrinkair*rh;'»i^ 

gram  would  ease  New  York  City's  rev-  ""^J!*!' S!,^!**'     >^    ^    »,  .  ,  *u  Purchasing  power  of  our  money    No 

AniiA  nrnhlAm  George  Campion,  board  chairman  of  the  !;_„  „,.*»^««*  ««/,.,-« »«i-     "^""'^J';    WO 

^  ^^T"  K.     *•  *v.        >*.  ,  Chase    Manhattan    Bank,    was   elected    to   a  *=^  predict  accurately  or  precisely  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  second  term  as  president  of  the  chamber.  ™"ch   this   inflation   wlU   be;    but  tf. 


Qcie 


deficit  of  almost  $14  billion  during  i«m 
}^\-^  w^^-l'J!?-  .}^-  .J^^^^^V^'    }^    »^d  1962  produced  inflaUon  of  over  $14 


Chase    Manhattan    Bank,    was   elected    to   a  *=^  predict  accurately  or  precisely  hot 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows:  _ 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  8.  1963]  |f^°"^?  *^il?,^^  *^**  }^^^  ^^*^^  ^^  billion,  it  is  clear  that  a  deflcirof^tS  bu 

DiixoK  SATS  FB^iuu,  Tax  Ctrr  Wottu,  In-  Secretary  DUlon  and  other  administra.  Uon  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  wiU  pnxlS; 

CKEASE  CTTT's  Rivxhui-Treasubt  Secre-  tion  spokcsmen  all  rcst  on  what  is  known  inflation  of  at  least  $2.8  biUion-thi 

TART  Predicts  Stimttlus  to  Economy  Prom  *s   "^®     multiplier  theory.        According  wiping  out  the  purchasing  power  of  ill 

wnrn  Housx  Program  to  the  theory,  if  a  consimier  saves  $1  billion   proposed   by   the   tax  cut— Ind 

(By  wm  Lissner)  '^om  a  tax  cut.  he  will  spend  most  of  it.  probably  considerably  more.    Add  tothS 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon  J^^:  ^^^"™'  ^^  generate  some  profit  the  fact  that  State  and  local  govemmenu 

predicted    yesterday    that    President    Ken-  "^  "^^  hands  Of  the  recipient  who.  in  are    estimated    to    increase   their  taza 

nedy's  tax  program  would  ease  New  York  turn,  will  spend  most  of  his  profit.    The  some  $2   billion  during  the  fiscal  y^ 

city's  revenue  problem.  end  result  will  be  an  increase  in  economic  1954    and  it  is  even  more  evident  t^ 

Mr.  DUlon  told  the  New  York  Chamber  of  activity  ranging  from  $2  for  each  $1  of  the  basis  for  the  mulUplier  theorvJ!*/ 

Commerce  that,  according  to  estimates  by  additional  consumer  doUars  to  $4   for  tual     increased     consumer     ourrhlZ.' 

the  Treasury,  an  increase  in  economic  actlvl-  --^w   El   of  arfHitinnul   rnn«impr  Tr^nH  mcreaseu      consumer     purcnaslng 

ty  resulting  from  the  President's  program  fjff "  f,  ,     „  .          JJ™  »v,^^  ^,  '^  ,  ^"^^^  *"  ^^^^  °'  ^^^^^  doUars-ia  noo- 

would  increase  the  yield  of  the  city's  present  ^^:,  "  ^  noteworthy  that  the  adminis-  existent, 

taxes  at  current  rates  by  $209  million  a  year,  tration  spokesmen  have  used  the  highly  if,  indeed,  the  mulUplier  theory  god 

Mayor  Wagner's  administration  has  esti-  optimistic  figures  of  $4  for  each  $1  of  into  operation  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 

mated  that  $236,100,000  Is  needed  to  balance  additional  consumer  spending  as  a  basis  dent's  tax -cut  program  we  can  naturallT 

the  city's  record  budget  of  $3,093,641,582.  for  their  computations  under  the  multi-  expect  an  increase  in  consvuner  snend 

Mr.  DUlon.  addressing  the  chamber's  an-  pUgr  theory.  ine     This  will  naturally  mean  morP^iL 

nual    membership    meeting    at    66    Liberty  it  is  r«».rrptti»hl*.  that  fh«.«u.  «r»nlrA«:mAn  J"«    ^ ""  *"^  "*\^?^y  ™e*»l  ™^^^ 

Street,  also  esttaiated  the  Impact  the  pro-  »,  "  ^If^^^^^f  ♦    *i  ^^!t  *^''^!f  ^°  tax  for  States  which  have  a  sales  tu. 

posed  White  House  tax  progra^  would  have  have  not  seen  fit  to  give  the  American  Also,  in  States  which  have  an  incooe 

on  State  revenue.    The  Secretary  said  that  People  all  of  the  facts  about  their  esti-  tax  and  which  permit  a  deduction  for 

under  the  Treasury's  calculations  the  yield  mates.    First,  they  should  tell  the  people  Federal  income  taxes,  a  Federal  tax  cut 

of  present   State   taxes   would   Increase    by  that    the    multiplier    theory    Is    only    a  will  mean  lower  deductions  for  State  in- 

$201  million  a  year  If  the  President  achieved  theory,  and  that  the  degree  to  which  it  come-tax  purposes    and  this  will  meto 

his  goal  of  a  substantial,  meaningful  Federal  operates  is  dependent  upon  the  psychol-  more  State  income-tax  revenue     TXttat 

'^H^'Sol"! ^^^"^e^  Yor^  ir^^ef^tm^nt  ogy  of  the  American  people    No  one  can  are   basic   Ux   reaUties.  and  SecreUrj 

banker,  was  a  member  of  the  195-year-old  measure  this  psychology  with  any  degree  Dillon  and  other  administration  spoke*, 

trade  organization  when  he  was  In  biislness  °^  accuracy.    The  psychology  of  the  con-  men  do  not  have  to  call  anyone's  atten- 

here.     He  made  his  address  after  Walter  sumer  may  be  to  save  the  extra  dollar  tion  to  them.    But  what  good  will  It  do, 

Pease,  chairman  of  the  chamber's  executive  he  keeps  as  a  result  of  a  tax  cut,  rather  Mr.  President,  If  State  and  local  ^eT^ 

committee,  presented  a  report  on  the  city's  than  spend  it;  or  he  may  save  more  of  it  nues  are  thus  increased  and  if  at  the 

fiscal  situation.  than   the  multiplier  theorists   forecast,  same  time  inflation  boosts  the  cost*  a( 

Mr.  Pease  told  of  the  chamber's  fight  on  and  this  would  naturally  cut  down  the  state  and  local  government?    Itie  cot- 

.*LTt^Tnd"ar£^u?an'c°;  X.t'TV^l  T^^JS  °^  '"T"^  ^^^^^^'^  ""''"^'^  ^^""^^  ^"^^"^'^  ^^^^^^  "^  ^^'^^ 
to  5  percent.  He  said  the  organization  "  would  generate.  tion  and  the  Congress  it  controls  is  pro- 
had  been  heartened  by  the  mayor's  aban-  Another  fact  which  should  be  empha-  moting  through  billion  dollar  Pedertl 
donment  of  efforts  to  tax  purchases  sent  out  sized  is  that  assuming  that  the  psychol-  deficits  is  going  to  force  State  and  loctl 
of  town  and  pledged  to  continue  the  fight  Ogy  of  the  American  people  is  favorable  government  employees  not  to  mentko 
against  other  elements  of  the  Wagner  tax  to  operation  of  the  multiplier  theory,  it  Federal  employees  to  ask  for  higher  wica 
program.  „^j2j  jjp^  j^^  meaningful  unless  we  pre-  and    salaries,    because    the    purchaslnc 
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serve  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  power  of  their  present  wages  and  stlt- 

»to.  Pease  renewed  the  chamber's  proposal  ^  ^y  ^^  ^^  good  to  give  a  consumer  rles  is  steadily  going  down.   Construction 

pa^yiou    ta'xV'^ne-hMf  Tr'S'^pi;^  fj^^   ^9^  ,^°"^^  ?'   Purchasing    power  costs  and  the  cost  of  various  goods  and 

equally  by  employer  and  employee.    He  said  through  a  tax  cut  if  the  rest  of  his  dol-  equipment  for  State  and  local  govem- 

it  should  be  supplemented  if  necessary  by  l&rs  are  shrunk  $1  by  inflation.    It  will  ments  will  also  go  up.   One  cannot  blame 

a  1-year  commercial  occupancy  tax  of  214  do  no  good  to  give  a  consumer  $50  more  wage  earners  in  private  industry  for  (fe- 

percent.  of  purchasing  p>ower  if  the  rest  of  his  manding  an  increase  in  wages  when  the 

The  chamber's  proposal  also  calls  for  the  dollars  are  shrunk  by  $50  by  inflation,  purchasing  power  of  their  present  wages 

city  and  State  to  appoint  a  commission  of  xhe  tragedy  is  that  this  is  precisely  what  is  being  shrunk  steadily   by  inflatioa 

experts  to  study  the  city's  tax  structure  and  ^^  happen  if  we  have  a  tax  cut  in  a  And,  in  turn,  one  cannot  blame  man««e- 

^ii;rTnTsu:rnr.^aS'  Sr'^Pe^  ^ttin«   o^   ^^^  ^^^on  dollar   Federal  ment  for  increasing  its  prices  for  am- 

said,  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  put  the  deficits.  struction  and  goods  purchased  by  SUte 

city's  finances  in  order.  The  administration,  and  I  may  add,  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Dillon  said  the  President's  program  the  press,  have  been  strangely  silent  over  Now  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about 

for  the  reduction  and  revision  of  Federal  the  fact  that  during  1961  and  1962,  we  an  estimate  I  have  received  from  the 

taxes  would  be  of  particular  Interest  In  view  added  almost  $14  billion  to  the  national  OfBce  of  Tax  Analysis  of  the  Treasury 

of  the  Pease  report.  ^^^^  g^  g^  result  of  the  failure  of  a  ma-  Department,  issued  under  date  of  M»y 

Treasury    estimates    Indicate    that    New  ^^^^    ^j  ^^  Members  Of  both  Houses  of  7,  estimating  that  when  the  President's 

1°/,1«S  «  ^  ^mml^'in.^^  in°nrlpn;  Congrcss    to    match    Federal    spending  tax-cut  program  amounting  to  $10  bll- 

Sryre?ds%V^id"*"8?aVand^aiVx"rrv?-  wi^Federal  revenue;   and  during  the  lion  a  year  becomes  fully  operative  ia 

nues  m  the  country  as  a  whole  would  In-  same  period  of  time  Inflation  subtracted  1966.  it  should  produce  an  addition  to 

crease  by  $2,900  million,  he  said.  over    $14    billion    in   purchasing    power  the  total  State  and  local  revenues  of  my 

LOWER  RATBs  roRssEUf  'rom  the  Amcrfcan  people.     The  Con-  State  of  Iowa  of  approximately  $47  mil- 

"it  should  enable  State  and  local  govern-  sumer  Price  Index  has  surged  steadily  Hon.                                            „,  ,    w  ^ 

ments  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  citizens  upward,   and  the  purchasing   power  of  Before  the  people  of  my  State  have 

with  lower  tax  rates  than  would  otherwise  the   dollar   has   moved   steadily   down-  their  hopes  raised  over  the  prospect  of 

be  feasible."  he  asserted.  ward,  so  that  today  it  has  reached  an  having  $47  million  flowing  into  our  State 


1963 

.«H  local  treasuries  in  1966,  as  a  result  of 
Sf  president's  tax  cut  deficit  spending 
Sogram.  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
{he  $47  miUlon  figure  Is  only  an  "esti- 
nite  "  and  the  estimate  is  premised  on 
TonUUplier  theory  effect  of  $4  of  addi- 
Uonal  gross  national  product  for  each  $1 
of  additional  consumer  spending  flowing 
from  a  tax  cut.  Estimates  received  be- 
fore our  Joint  Economic  Committee  in- 
dicate that  an  increase  in  gross  national 
product  rather  than  a  $4  increase,  would 
be  most  likely— if .  indeed,  the  psychology 
of  the  American  people  enabled  the  mul- 
tiplier theory  to  work.  Accordingly,  it 
is  more  likely  that  additional  State  and 
local  revenue  for  Iowa  would  be  half  that 
estimated  by  the  Treasury  EJepartment— 
or  $23.5  million. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that,  un- 
der the  inflationary  deficit  spending  poli- 
cies of  this  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress which  it  controls,  there  will  be  a 
price  which  the  Iowa  people  will  pay  for 
this  increased  State  and  local  revenue. 
That  price  will  be  continued  Inflation, 
eating  up  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
money  and  causing  the  cost  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  go  up. '  For  exam- 
ple, the  Treasury  Department  indicates 
that  its  estimate  of  Iowa's  share  of  the 
mcreased  gross  national  product  which 
would  allegedly  arise  from  the  Presi- 
dent's tax-cut  program  is  based  on  the 
percentage  that  the  total  personal  In- 
come of  lowans  bears  to  the  total  i>er- 
aonal  income  throughout  the  United 
States,  or  1.397  percent.  By  the  same 
token,  Iowa's  share  of  inflation  which 
shows  up  in  the  gross  national  product 
would  be  1.397  percent.  This  means  that 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  Kennedy 
idministration  and  the  Congress  which 
it  controls,  inflation  has  cost  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Iowa  1.397  percent  of 
over  $14  billion  of  total  inflation 
throughout  the  United  States,  or  $195 
million.  If  deflcit  Federal  spending  of 
$14  billion  during  1961  and  1962  was 
scoompanied  by  inflation  of  over  $14  bil- 
lion, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
President's  proposed  deficit  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  amounting  to  $12 
billion,  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  a  sim- 
ilar Impact. 

80,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Treasury 
Department  estimates  that  lowans  will 
enjoy  a  $47  million  a  year  Increase  in 
State  and  local  revenues  when  and  if  the 
President's  tax  cut  is  fully  effective,  let 
it  be  understood  that  flrst,  the  likelihood 
1«  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  one-half 
that  amount,  and  second,  the  price 
lowans  will  pay  through  inflation  will  be 
too  much. 

Uke  everyone  else,  we  would  like  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  but  we  know  that 
this  will  not  happen,  even  on  the  New 
Frontier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Treasiu^  Department's  analysis  showing 
the  basis  for  arriving  at  Its  estimate  with 
respect  to  the  State  of  Iowa  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KmcT  or  FrDxaAL  Tax  Reduction  on  State 

*NO     IX>CAL     Tax     RCVENT7K8     IN     loWA 

.i^.1^"?.*1'  °^  *^*  President's  tax  program 
wm  result  In  substantial  increases  In  State 
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and  local  tax  revenues  without  changes  In 
existing  tax  rates  or  the  Introduction  of  new 
taxes. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff  has 
estimated  that  a  $10  bUllon  reduction  in 
taxes,  somewhat  less  than  the  net  reduction 
recommended  by  the  President,  would  result 
In  an  Increase  of  close  to  $40  billion  in  gross 
national  product.  This  implies  a  $30  bUllon 
increase  In  personal  Income  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  On  the  basis  of  Iowa's  expected 
share  of  this  Increase  In  personal  Income,  the 
estimated  effects  on  Its  State  and  local  tax 
revenues  have  been  computed.  Historical 
relationships  between  State  and  local  tax 
revenues  and  personal  Income  In  Iowa,  with 
adjustments  for  major  changes  In  tax  laws, 
were  used  In  calculating  these  effects. 

STATE     AND     LOCAL     TAX     REVENUES 

The  addition  to  Iowa's  total  State  and 
local  tax  revenues  should  be  approximately 
•47  million.  Total  State  tax  revenues  In 
Iowa  in  1962  were  $376  million,  and  local  tax 
revenues  (In  1961)  were  $364  million.  The 
$47  million  represents  an  Increase  of  7  per- 
cent In  total  State  and  local  tax  revenues,  an 
Increase  over  and  above  that  which  may  be 
expected  In  the  absence  of  tax  reduction.  Of 
the  total,  $22  mUllon  (an  Increase  of  8  per- 
cent) should  accrue  to  the  State,  and  $25 
million  (an  Increase  of  7  percent)  to  the 
local  governments. 

STATE   TAX    REVENUES 

A  reduction  In  the  Federal  Income  tax 
would  add  immediately  to  funds  available 
for  consumption  and  Investment  and  would 
Increase  Incentives  to  Invest.  Rising  output 
and  employment  to  meet  these  consumer  and 
Investment  demands  will  create  new  Incomes 


which  are  In  turn  available  to  be  spent,  or 
saved  and  invested. 

State  and  local  tax  coUections  wiU  reflect 
these  Increases  In  Income  and  in  consumer 
and  investment  spending.  In  lows.  State  tax 
revenues  should  be  increased  by  about  $22 
million.  Approximately  84  percent  of  the 
State's  total  tax  revenues  are  derived  from 
individual  Income,  sales  and  gross  receipts, 
and  license  taxes.  The  Increases  in  Income, 
consumption,  and  investment  should  add  $3 
million  to  Income  tax  revenues.  $12  mlUlon 
to  sales  tax  revenues.  $4  million  to  license 
tax  revenues,  and  $1  million  to  other  rev- 
enues.' 

In  addition  to  the  gain  in  revenues  from 
the  expansionary  effects  of  the  reduction  In 
Federal  taxes,  the  decrease  in  Federal  tax 
liabilities  would  have  the  further  effect  of 
expanding  the  State  Income  tax  base  since 
Iowa  permits  the  deduction  of  Federal  in- 
come taxes  in  computing  the  State  income 
tax.  The  resulting  gain  of  $2  miUion  is  In- 
cluded In  the  estimates  presented  In  the  at- 
tached table  and  in  the  $22  million  total 
noted  above. 

LOCAL    TAX    REVENUES 

Local  governments  In  Iowa  rely  upon  the 
proi>erty  tax  for  over  99  percent  of  their  total 
tax  revenues.  The  economic  expansion  re- 
sulting from  the  tax  reduction  would  have 
a  significant  effect  on  the  local  property  tax 
base  as  a  consequence  of  new  business  and 
residential  construction  and  from  Increased 
Investment  in  other  types  of  taxable  prop- 
erty. Available  data  suggest  that  Iowa's 
local   governments  should  realize  an   addi- 


tional $25  million  in  property  tax  receipts. 

Kfftct  "/  Fill,  ml  titx  iiihiciion  on  Sttiti  ami  local  ln.r  i,rfiiiirs  hi  Iowa 

(l>i>ll;ir  iiiiiniiiit<;  i|i  ri'illjotis] 


Totiil  .*Jl;ilp  ajiil  liM-al  lii\«'S 
Ti»l:ii  .>*tuli'  tax  rcvoiim-s 


Sali'S  and  ^oss  rrci'lpls  '. 

Individual  inconir  • 

l/4«'n.'ies 

OIJMT' 


Totiil  local  tax  n'x-piiun<. 


I'nipcfly. 
Other 


i9(;ji.,\ 

Ro\-onuo  inMvasps  duo  to 
[        Federal  tu\  reduction 

n  vfnin'.-  ' 

■    Amounts 

Increav  a.« 

a  percent  of 

1962  revenues  > 

«640 

$47 

7 

276 

22 

8 

106 
42 

U2 
17 

12 

fl 
4 

1 

7 

12 

8 

« 

364 

25 

7 

369 

6 

(•) 

26 

7 

I  Ixioal  tux  revenue  ilata  are  for  1B6I  wlilch  Is  the  latest  year  available 

an'cV'^ml^.U^.T?!.'"'*^  '*"'  '*'^*""'  """^  """■"  ^"'"'"'  '"'''•  "'~"°'>  ""'^  ««>»»«»).  «nd  gross  receipts  tai«  on  Insur- 

'  Iowa  USPS  the  Fetleml  defUiilion  of 
individual  inrnine  I 
State  Income  tu: 
to  the  Rain  resuK.,.^  ,,.,.„  .,„•  ,iu...m,,,«i.>.>nm  u\\  nMiticiion  is  not  Incliidcfl  in  the  estimates  oresented  here 

«    nrlu.es  '-oHwrat  "n  net  Ineome,  State  property,  and  death  iuid  pift  oXe"     '^"'""'<*  pre«cnt*U  nere. 

»  I^-ss  thaji  ViUO.OOU. 

iMHirer:  OlIicT  Of  the  Sein-tary  of  the  Tre!isiir\-,  OfTice  of  Tax  Analysis. 


Exhibit  1 
The    Dialoo  on  Gkowth  Continued 
(The  W  A  Hammond  Lecture  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity,   Oxford    Ohio,    Monday.    Apr.    29. 
1963,  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier.  profes- 
sor of  Economics,  Barnard  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City) 
Speaking  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  at 
Yale  University,  President  Kennedy  invited 
discussion,   a    serious    dialog   he   termed   it, 
on  ways  and  means  for  promoting  a  higher 
rate  of  growth.    He  called  in  particular  for  a 
"cleaning  up"  of  the  area  of  discourse  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Impact  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures  on    the   growth    performance   of   our 
economy    and    for   discussion    of    budgetary 
questions  in  general. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  greatly  disappointed  in  the 


results  of  his  Yale  initiative.  The  dialog 
he  wisely  called  for  has  gone  forward  at  a 
fair  pace.  And  It  has  been  no  mere  academic 
discussion,  to  use  an  expression  about  which, 
as  a  longtime  academician  myself.  I  have 
personal  reservations.  On  the  ctmtrary,  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  matters  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed special  interest  has  taken  a  very 
practical  turn  as  a  result  of  his  having  put 
forward  a  highly  controversial  budget  plan 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 


» Iowa  uses  the  Federal  definition  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income,  with  modifications,  in 
the  computation  of  the  State  individual  In- 
come tax.  The  base -broadening  features  of 
the  President's  tax  program  may  be  expected 
to  expand  the  State  Income  tax  base  and  re- 
sult in  an  Increase  in  revenues  of  $1  million. 
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Hie  administration's  fiscal  plan  may  b« 
auixunarlzed  as  follows:  with  oAdal  aati- 
nifct—  mm  of  JaniiTj  1968  statins  tbat  tb«  ad- 
mUUstratlT*  budgat  will  sbow  »  deficit  of 
cloM  to  f9  billion  In  flaeal  IMS.  ih«  plan 
calls  for  (1)  an  Increase  in  Federal  spending 
of  $4.5  billion  In  fiscal  19M.  following  a  $eji 
billion  increase  the  year  before  and  bringing 
the  total  to  $OBJ»  billion:  (U)  an  increase  in 
spending  authority  (new  obllgatlonal  au- 
thority) oC  M?  billion  in  fiscal  1964,  follow- 
ing a  $10.S  billion  Increase  the  year  before 
and  bringing  the  total  to  $107^  blUlon;  (lU) 
a  reduction  of  taxes  which,  over  a  period  of 
3  years,  and  net  of  the  direct  revenue  effects 
of  asked-for  structural  reforms,  would  come 
to  $10.3  billion:  and  (It)  a  planned  deficit 
of  •ll.Q  bilUon  in  fiscal  1964. 

Few  budgets  in  recent  years,  perhaps  in  the 
entire  history  of  our  country,  have  been  of 
a  nature  more  lllcely  to  raise  controversy  and 
It  is  not  surprising  that  public  discussion  of 
it  has  been  spirited.  And  I  think  It  Is  cor- 
rect to  say  that  the  discussion  has  been 
conducted  on  a  fairly  respectable  level  of 
sophistication.  There  has  been  recourse  to  a 
certain  amount  of  what  has  been  called  "my- 
thology" but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  this  has  been  ezcliialvely  on  one  side  of 
the  argument.  We  were  warned  at  Tale  last 
June  against  "traditional  labels"  "worn-out 
slogans"  "ancient  cliches"  and  "myths." 
These  are  things  to  be  avoided,  to  be  sure, 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  expression 
"ancient  cliche"  for  example,  can  become  a 
cliche,  too.  And  the  amount  of  mischief  that 
such  a  cliche  can  do  as  an  obstacle  to  our 
being  able  to  discuss  policy  problems  logically 
and  objectively  and  to  our  ability  to  learn 
what  there  Is  to  learn  from  experience  Is  not 
one  bit  less  for  the  fact  that  it  is  a  modern 
rather  than  an  ancient  substitute  for 
thought. 

Indeed,  we  must  be  careful  that  the  debate 
doesn't  result  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
mythology.  But  I  think  there  is  precisely 
such  a  danger.  The  new  mythology  would 
run  something  like  this:  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  and  a  threat  to  our  economic  se- 
curity to  cut  Federal  expenditures,  or  even 
to  prevent  their  increase,  because  this  would 
be  followed  Inevitably  by  a  reduction  in  em- 
plojrment,  by  a  rise  in  unemployment,  and 
by  an  assortment  of  other  economic  ills. 
Conversely,  the  new  mythology  would  tell  us 
that  an  increase  in  Federal  expenditures  will 
increase  emplo3rment  as  nothing  else  will,  and 
has  a  capability  that  is  absolutely  unique  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

The  launching  of  a  new  mythology  of  this 
type  Is  no  fancied  danger.  Indeed,  I  must 
say,  most  respectfully,  that  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  came  very  close  to  doing  so 
when,  In  speaking  on  April  19  last  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Washington,  DX:.,  he  asserted  that  "a  cut  of 
95  billion  now  from  the  proposed  Federal 
budget  •  •  •  would  cause  1  million  fewer 
Jobs  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year."  In  the 
same  address,  and  by  way  of  illustrating  this 
same  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  President  as- 
Signed  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  1957-68  recession  to  what  he  described 
as  the  "tremendous  drop"  in  1957  in  Federal 
purchases,  in  the  defense  area  particularly, 
and  credited  It  with  having  added  to  the 
miseries  caused  by  what  he  apparently  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a  generally  mistaken  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  namely,  "a  $12.5  billion 
deficit  in  19S9,  the  largest  outflow  in  a  period 
of  3  years  of  gold  and  dollars  amounting  to 
nearly  $12  billion  and  a  recession  In  1960." 

These  are  Important  questions.  We  want 
to  be  quite  sure  that  we  have  a  balanced 
pictiu-e  In  mind  of  what  happened  in  1957. 
In  particular,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
dont  attribute  an  undue  role  In  the  1957-58 
recession  to  changes  In  the  level  of  Federal 
expenditures.  This  Is  not  Just  a  question  of 
keeping  our  history  straight.  It  Is  also  a 
question  of  drawing  the  right  conclusions 
from  history.   And  right  ooncluslona  in  these 
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mattart  are  Important  not  only  for  guidance 

in  current  poUey  matters  but  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  prcq>er  and  most  constructive 
role  of  Oovemment  in  our  economic  life. 

We  may  begin  by  aaklng  what  actually  did 
happen  to  Federal  expenditures  In  1957. 
There  was  a  small  and  shortlived  decline  that 
can  be  seen  in  quarterly  data  only  but  the 
fact    Is    that    on    an    annual    basis    Federal 

^)endlng  did  not  decline  at  all.  On  the  from  an  annual  rate  of  $803  billion  TcSiIZ 
contrary.  Federal  spending  went  up  by  sev-  prices)  to  $79.9  bUllon.  only  $400  mllUos^ 
eral  billion  dollars  in  1967.  And  It  went  up  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  h«.T-T.* 
again  In  1958. 


are  discussing.  In  order  to  get  a  comak*. 
picture  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent'a  -J-r 
Ing  in  1967  we  ahoxUd.  therefore,  lookSi 
Just  at  purchases  of  goods  and  serrloM  but 
all  Federal  Ooyemment  expendlturea.  »  ** 
do  this,  again  using  the  Income  and  btm^ 
accounts,  we  see  that  the  decline  lasted^* 
months  only,  in  this  case  from  the  aeooae  J 
the  third  quarter  of  1967,  that  the^eal!! 


This  is  true  whether  we  meas- 
ure spending  by  the  administrative  (conven- 
Uonal)  budget,  by  the  consolidated  cash 
statement  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or  by 
the  national  Income  accounts.  And  It  Is  true 
whether  we  speak  of  calendar  years  or  fiscal 
years. 

It  would  burden  these  remarks  unduly  to 
cite  the  figiires  for  each  of  these  accounts 
but  to  use  the  administrative  budget  as  an 
example,  spending  was  94.4  bUllon  higher  In 
1957  (calendar)  than  In  1956.  It  went  up  by 
another  $4.1  billion  In  1968,  and  by  another 
$4-5  billion  In  1959.  There  was  a  drop  In 
1960,  but  only  In  the  administrative  and 
cash  budgets;  In  the  national  income  ac- 
counts, a  style  of  budget  accounting  which 
the  President  singled  out  at  Yale  for  special 
commendation,  there  was  an  increase  In  Fed- 
eral spending  In  1960.  also. 

The  same  Is  true  of  Federal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services,  as  registered  in  the  gross 
national  product  accounts,  a  measure  of  Fed- 
eral spending  activity  to  which  special  at- 
tention was  given  In  the  President's  address 
to  the  editors.  Total  Federal  purchases  (in 
cturent  prices)  rose  by  $4  billion  in  1957 
and  by  another  $2.9  billion  in  1958.  In  con- 
stant (1954)  prices  the  year-to-year  increases 
were  $1.5  and  $1.3  billion,  respectively. 

What  about  Federal  purchases  of  goods 
and  services  for  national  defense,  on  which 
the  President's  major  Interest  was  concen- 
trated? These  rose  by  $4  billion  in  1957. 
after  having  risen  by  $13  billion  in  1956. 
and  then  went  up  by  another  $400  million 
in  1958. 

In  short,  the  expenditure  declines  to  which 
the  President  refers  were  so  short  lived  they 
can't  be  found  In  annual  figures.  They  can 
be  found  only  in  quarterly  data.  And  when 
you  find  them,  as  you  will  see,  they  are 
small  in  amount. 

Let  us  look  at  these  quarterly  data  first 
in  terms  of  the  amounts  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services.  The  expenditure  reduction  is 
greatest  when  purchases  are  expressed  in 
Constant  prices,  so  let  me  cite  these  figures 
first.  What  we  find  Is  that  the  1957  expendi- 
ture decline  lasted  for  only  two  quarters 
and  Involved  a  drop  from  an  annual  rate  of 
$44  billion  (1954  prices)  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1957  to  $42.3  billion  In  the  fourth 
quarter.  Purchases  rose  again,  by  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  on  an  annual  rate  base, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

In  current  prices  the  decline  in  Federal 
piu'chases  was  smaller  and  shorter  lived, 
lasting  only  3  months.  There  was  a  drop 
f'om  an  annual  rate  of  $60  billion  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1957  (the  amount  had  held 
steady  between  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters) to  $49.4  billion  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
What  about  expenditures  on  defense  goods? 
Again,  one  has  to  use  quarterly  data  to  find 
a  decline.  And  again,  it  was  short  lived  and 
was  small  in  amount.  On  a  current  price 
basis,  which  is  the  only  basis  for  which  data 
are  readily  available  for  quarterly  analysis, 
there  was  a  decline  from  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  $45  billion  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1957  to  $44  billion  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  The  figure  was  back  to  $44.4 
billion  In  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

Now.  purchases  of  goods  and  services  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's spending  activity,  but  not  all  of  It. 
In  fact,  figures  on  purchases  miss  about  one- 
third  of  the  budget  total  in  the  period  we 


seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  basis  a^ 
that  there  was  an  increase  to  $80.6  blliton^ 
the  fourth  quarter. 

The  Presidents  argument  was  coacteh 
summarized  In  the  label  of  the  chart  ua^ga 
the  occasion  of  his  talk  to  the  newspaper  ««. 
tors.  It  read:  "Growing  UnemployaM 
Followed  Budget  Cuts  in  1967."  Now  if  tkk 
Is  read  to  mean  that  unemployment  In  uy 
and  subsequently  was  caused  by  budget  cuti 
In  1957,  which  Is  not  an  unlikely  readUu 
then  we  must  load  onto  small.  short^^dhrM 
declines  in  Federal  expenditures  or  In  y^ 
eral  purchases  of  goods  and  serrlces  a  r«pa«. 
Biblllty  that  Is  far  heavier  than  I  bellert  «i 
have  any  ground  for  expecting  them  to  cam 
And  I  believe  It  would  be  a  great  mtstak*  to 
conclude  from  this  experience  that  any  effcn 
at  expenditure  control  In  1963  should  ht 
ruled  out  of  bounds.  All  the  more  so,  inet- 
dentally,  when  the  196S  question  U  not 
whether  expenditures  should  be  cut  or  aol 
over  the  previous  year,  but  whether  expend], 
turea  should  go  up  by  $4.5  billion  or  not. 

Let  us  pursue  this  matter  a  bit  furttMr. 
As  we  have  seen.  Federal  expenditure  redso. 
tlons  in  1957  were  not  large  and  did  not  la« 
long.  Indeed,  the  more  closely  you  look  tt 
them  the  smaller  they  become.  Clearly,  one 
must  take  a  good  many  other  factors  Into 
consideration  to  reach  a  correct  understaad- 
Ing  of  the  1957  58  recession.  Accordii^, 
let  me  enumerate,  with  a  minimum  of  i 


ment.  some  major  factors  antecedent  to  tte 
1957-58  downturn  that,  in  my  Judgment 
had  an  Important  bearing  on  it. 

First,  1956  and  1956  were  years  of  mj 
rapid  Increase  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
consumer  goods,  especially  consumer  durablt 
goods,  reflecting  in  good  part  the  releaae  of 
demands  that  had  been  built  up,  and  pent 
up,  in  the  Korean  conflict  period.  That 
were  unusually  heavy  and  urgent  demandi 
and  it  Is  very  unlikely  that  they  could  ban 
been  extended  without  diminution  mudt 
beyond  1956  or  mid- 1957.  Specifically,  tlMn 
was  an  exceptionally  heavy  surge  of  auto- 
mobile production  and  sales  in  1955;  tad 
high  levels  of  auto  sales  continued  In  19M 
and  1957. 

By  and  large,  these  Increases  In  demand 
reflected  economic  considerations  such  u 
employment  income  and  price.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  ignore,  for  one  thing.  tlN 
effect  of  changes  in  automobile  styling  la 
this  period.  For  reasons  you  must  not  uk 
me  to  explain,  the  American  people  nishtd 
to  the  dealers'  showrooms  to  buy  the  multi- 
colored cars  with  wraparound  windsbleMi 
and  modest  tailflns  that  becanie  availabls  la 
the  fall  of  1954.  Their  enthusiasm  reacbid 
an  unprecedented  pitch  In  1955.  It  coo- 
tinued  In  1956  and  in  1957.  too.  but  by  that 
time  the  cars  had  evolved  in  design  to  an  un- 
believable length,  width,  and  weight.  And 
the  modest  little  tailflns  of  the  1955  model 
had  become  very  large,  indeed,  and  to  me.  and 
I  believe  to  a  great  many  others,  were  by  tliis 
time  not  very  attractive  at  all.  To  some  peo- 
ple they  were  the  sign  of  an  Irretrievable  na- 
tional decadence,  though  haiH>lly  this  eat 
mainly  a  case  of  some  people's  ability  to 
write  getting  the  better  of  them.  In  any 
case,  auto  dealers'  showrooms  In  1958  wen 
shunned  by  vast  numbers  of  Americans  and 
sales  of  domestically  produced  cars  dropped 
in  1958  by  nearly  2  mUlion.  or  to  very  little 
more  than  60  percent  ot  what  they  had  l>ee]i 
in  1955.  If  you  are  looking  for  shocks  to  ov 
economy  In  this  period,  this  was  certainly  • 
leading  one.    And  the  rate  of  Federal  spend- 


H,e  had  very  little  to  do  with  It.    The  drop 
..  -See  could  not  have  been  due  entirely 

"  I^Uencbantment  with  automobiles  per 
or  to  consumer  income  because  at  the 
?aie  tune  that  the  demand  for  domestically 
I^uced  cars  was  collapsing  we  were  Im- 
PJ^dnir  more  and  more  of  the  smaller,  more 
S^nact  and  less  expensive,  cars  produced 
2rciedl  TO  remind  ourselves  of  the  extent 
*Ty^  shift  In  demand,  let  me  recall  that 
»««  passenger  car  ImporU  rose  from  a  value 
of  $«niinion   In    1956   to   a   value  of   $736 

million  in  1960. 

Another  factor  contributed  to  the  essen- 
tially unsustainable  Increase  In  car  sales 
that  began  In  1955  and  for  which  we  paid 
heavily  In  1968.  Consumer  Installment  cred- 
it terms  were  greatly  liberalized,  both  as  re- 
lanU  the  minimum  downpaymenta  required 
^  the  number  of  months  allowed  for  re- 
payment. Indeed,  the  liberalisation  of 
^ma  was  so  notorious  that  there  was  wlde- 
(pi«ad  advocacy  in  1966  and  in  1967  for  the 
enactment  of  standby  authority  which 
would  permit  the  Federal  Oovemment,  pre- 
lumably  acting  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  reimpose  controls  on  the  use  of 
consumer  Installment  credit.  To  all  Intents 
sod  purposes  this  expansionary  factor  had 
spent  Its  force  by  1957. 

Second,  we  reached  by  mid -1957  the  climax 
of  a  boom  In  business  fixed  Investment  ex- 
penditures that  had  lifted  spending  by 
American  business  on  plant  and  equipment 
from  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
about  $26  billion  in  early  1955  to  a  rate  of 
about  $37  billion  in  mld-1957,  an  Increase 
of  60  percent  In  2'i  years.  Obviously,  this 
was  too  sharp  a  rate  of  Increase  to  be  con- 
tinued for  very  long,  and  it  wasnt.  A  sharp 
decline  in  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
began  in  mid- 1967  and  continued  for  a  year; 
at  lU  low  point,  in  mid- 1958,  It  had  reduced 
activity  in  the  Investment  goods  sector  of 
our  economy  by  about  25  percent. 

Tblrd.  homebuilding  had  spurted  In  1954 
to  levels  that,  unless  some  future  revision 
of  bousing  statistics  tells  us  otherwise,  have 
never  since  been  exceeded.  Then,  In  1956, 
long  before  the  shortlived  and  small  1967 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  Federal  expendl> 
tures  occurred,  a  decline  in  housing  starts 
began  which  lasted  for  about  2  years,  exert- 
ing a  more  or  less  continuously  deflationary 
effect  on  the  economy. 

Fourth,  and  on  a  point  to  which  I  will 
refer  again  in  a  moment,  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  1957  were  marked  by  sharp 
Increases  in  labor  compensation  rates,  far 
in  excess  of  the  productivity  improvements 
achieved  in  those  years.  The  facts  on  this 
point  are  by  now  reasonably  well-known  and 
acknowledged.  As  was  pointed  out  In  the 
President's  Economic  Report  for  January 
1963.  average  hourly  compensation  In  manu- 
facturing Industries  rose  by  6  percent  or 
more  In  1955  and  again  In  1986,  very  much 
In  excess  of  normal  productivity  gains.  And 
over  the  period  1953-57  as  a  whole,  average 
hourly  compensation  rates  In  all  private  non- 
agricultural  industries  rose  twice  as  fast  as 
output  per  man-hour. 

As  reflected  In  data  on  manufacturing  In- 
dustries, the  result  of  this  inflation  of  labor 
coeto.  along  with  other  cost  factors  having  a 
similar  effect,  was  a  decline  In  the  ratio  of 
profits  per  dollar  of  sales  in  1956  and  1957 
,- .J'^J?*'*  covering  all  corporate  enterprise 

t  ^f  y^'****  ^**^«  ^«  »^  that  there  was  a 
parallel  decline  In  the  volume  of  corporate 
profits  after  Uxes.     I  am  sure   there  U  no 

^t  this  steady  attrition  of  corporate  proflts 
e™L^?»  """"^^  *''*^'  °°  the  investment 
tS^^^  °'  business  and  that  thU.  In 
STv'it^*  deflationary  effect  on  economic 
■cavity  generally. 

in^JS'  l°^*«t«f>e»  were  being  accumulated 

iLneS.^*,  "**"  *^**  ''*™  exceeded  in  the 
«amedlat«ly  preceding  year,  only  during  the 

^t  «"h  '^K  T'*'^'  '^'*  the  buildup  was 
■^^t  „  high  In   1966  aa  In  1966.     This, 


also,  waa  an  Invitation  to  downturn  at  a 
later  date,  and  come  It  did.    The  btilldup 

dropped  from  a  rate  of  a4.7  billion  in  19S6 
to  ai.e  billion  in  1967.  Starting  well  before 
and  far  exceeding  In  size  the  drop  In  Federal 
expendlturea  to  which  such  a  long  list  of 
mischievous  results  has  been  attributed. 

Sixth,  our  merchandise  trade  balance, 
which  reflects  the  balance  between  goods 
exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  goods 
Imported  from  other  countries,  and  which 
then  as  now  showed  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  rose  sharply  in  1966  and  ex- 
perienced an  exceptional  spurt  in  the  winter 
of  1956-57  when  the  Suez  crisis  disrupted 
world  trade. 

The  effect  of  this  unfortunate  Interna- 
tional Incident  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  greatly  to  Increase  the 
demand  for  our  exports,  notably  oil,  and 
thus  to  give  a  powerfully  accelerating  Im- 
pulse to  our  economy.  But  the  stimulus  did 
not  last,  and  no  one  would  have  wanted  It  to. 
When  the  letdown  came,  as  It  did  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1957.  it  inevitably  exerted 

a  deflationary  pressure  on  our  economy. 
Indeed,  the  drop  in  net  exports  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1957  and  the  first  quarter  of 
1958.  measured  in  current  prices,  came  to 
$4.3  billion,  on  an  annual  rate  basis.  As  an 
Infiuence  on  the  economy,  therefore,  net 
exports  antedated  and  far  outweighed 
changes  in  Federal  expenditures  or  pur- 
chases. Indeed,  even  between  the  second  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1957,  which  is  the  par- 
ticular period  to  which  the  President  has 
referred,  the  decline  In  net  exports  was  ac- 
tually greater  than  in  the  decline  in  Federal 
purchases  of  goods  and  services. 

So,  you  see,  there  were  many  factors  con- 
spiring together  In  1957  to  complicate  the 
task  of  holding  our  economy  stable  and 
achieving  the  measure  of  sustainable  growth 
of  which  our  economy  was  capable.  What  a 
setback  to  our  understanding  of  the  business 
cycle  It  would  be  If  we  were  to  fall  Into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  the  whole  experience 
was  due  to  a  cut  In  exp>endlttires  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Even  more  serious,  what 
a  misfortune  It  would  be  if,  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  1957-58  recession  that  Is  over- 
slmpUfled  to  say  the  least,  any  resistance  to 
the  continuous  rise  of  Federal  spending  were 
to  be  discredited  as  ancient  thinking  and 
rooted  in  mj-thology. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  the  1957-68 
recession  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
Interpretation  of  thU  event,  and  of  the 
period  1967-62  as  a  whole,  expotmded  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  in  its 
January  1963  Economic  Report  to  the 
President. 

The  council's  Interpretation  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  In  ito  view,  the  United 
States  economy  has  lagged  continuously 
since  1957  and  thU  lag,  which  by  exerting 
itself  again  in  the  second-half  of  1962  seri- 
ously upset  the  councU's  forecasta  for  that 
year,  has  been  due  to  a  "suspicion,"  to  use 
the  coxmcUs  word,  on  the  part  of  American 
businessmen  that  "underutUizatlon  was  to 
be  the  normal  state  of  the  American  econ- 
omy." In  an  Interesting  venture  In  lay  psy- 
choanalysis, the  council  concludes  that  the 
downcast  spirits  of  businessmen  derive  from 
"(the)  unemployment  of  manpower  and  ma- 
chines (that  has)  persisted  for  nearly  5 
years."  Not  unexpectedly,  the  councU  finds 
this  unhappy  state  of  affairs  to  be  due  to  the 
needlessly  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  pursued  by  the  Elsenhower  admlnU- 
tration  in  the  years  1957-60. 

There  is  by  no  means  enough  time  at  my 
disposal  tonight  to  address  myself  as  fully 
as  I  should  like  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
1967-61  period,  which  I  believe  to  be  mis- 
taken. But  that  opportunity  may  present 
Itaelf  at  some  other  time.  Let  me  say  only 
that  the  council's  Interpretation  ignores  ma- 
jor forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  economy 
in  1957-60  in  favor  of  a  fascinaUon  with  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy.    It  gives  no  attention 


at  all  to  the  1957  and  pre- 1967  developments 
which  I  have  Just  sketched.  And  among 
the  poat-19S7  developments  which  it  Ignores 
Is  the  steel  strike  of  1969,  which  completely 
blocked  the  normal  courae  of  recovery  and 
growth  In  that  year  and  in  1960  and  had 
the  Impact  on  our  economy  of  a  minor  reces- 
sion. 

And  I  reject  the  council's  criticism  of  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policy  In  the  1967-60  epi- 
sode as  having  been  needlessly  restrictive.  I 
believe  that  their  point  of  view  Is  based  on 
an  underestimation  of  the  Inflationary  de- 
velopments, actual  as  well  as  threatened, 
that  featured  that  period.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  those  were  years  of  considerable 
price  and  cost  Inflation.  I  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  cost  and  particularly  on  the 
wage  inflation  that  was  occurring  espteclally 
in  1965  and  1966.  Beginning  in  1956,  after 
4  years  of  comparative  stability,  the  Index 
of  consumer  prices  began  a  rise  which  lasted 
for  about  2>^  years  and  which  averaged  about 
3»4  percent  a  year.  This  is  a  rate  of  price 
Increase  sufficient  to  cut  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  by  over  26  percent  In 
Just  about  one  decade.  There  was  a  sharp 
rise.  also,  in  conunon  stock  prices  and  In 
land  values.  Is  there  anyone  who  would 
seriously  maintain  that  this  was  a  situation 
that  a  responsible  government  should  have 
ignored? 

It  was  no  accident  that  this  was  the  age, 
fortunately  not  a  long  one,  of  articles  on 
"The  Age  of  Inflation."  I  would  maintain 
that  it  is  a  serious  deficiency  In  any  Inter- 
pretation of  the  period,  and  certainly  of  any 
interpretation  that  is  intended  to  clarify 
policy  problems,  to  overlook  the  infiatlon 
psychology  which  these  writings  commented 
on  month  after  month  and  which  did  in- 
deed take  hold  in  those  years  and  spread 
through  the  economy  and  through  financial 
markete  especially.  The  spread  of  this 
psychology  would  have  been  all  the  greater 
and  would  have  left  marks  on  the  economy 
all  the  deeper  if  it  had  not  been  resisted 
by  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Under  the 
circumstances,  any  deviation  from  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraint  would  have  aggravated 
the  Infiatlonary  psychology  which  already 
existed  and  would  have  given  encouragement 
to  every  Infiatlonary  force,  whether  from  the 
side  of  cost  or  of  demand,  that  was  then 
active  In  our  economy.  And  It  would  have 
complicated  today's  problems  of  achieving 
growth  and  stability  and  of  holding  prices 
reasonably  steady.  If  you  wlU  forgive  a  semi - 
facetious  remark,  let  us  say  that  although 
I  would  not  claim  that  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  pursued  In  the  years  prior  to 
1961  were  intended  to  ease  the  path  of  my 
friends  on  the  present  Cotmcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  I  hope  that  some  day  these  policies 
will  receive  at  least  part  of  the  credit  due 
them  for  having  had  some  such  effect. 

As  I  have  said  in  talking  about  these  mat- 
ters on  another  occasion,  we  are  not  speaking 
here  of  an  Imaginary  Inflation  problem  but 
a  very  real  one  with  which  we  had  a  major 
encounter.  Currently,  it  is  fashionable  to 
disparage  the  policies  which  were  adopted 
to  meet  it,  but  I  assure  that  if  we  ever  en- 
counter it  again  we  will  And  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  having  to  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  over  again.  And  let  us  not  think 
that  this  is  a  total  impossibility.  Indeed  it 
was  envisaged  by  the  President  In  his  re- 
marks to  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on 
April  19  when  he  said.  "If  we  get  again  in  this 
country  strong  Inflationary  pressure  there 
are  obvious  monetary  restraints  which  •  •  • 
woiild  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  ab- 
normal period." 

So  much  for  the  business  cycle  theory  Im- 
plied in  the  caption  "Unemployment"  Fol- 
lowed Budget  Cuts  in  1967"  that  topped  the 
President  s  statUtical  exhibit  when  he  spoke 
to  the  news  editors  and  for  the  more  elabo- 
rate excursion  Into  business  cycle  history  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  Let  me 
Invite  you  to  consider  from  another  angle  the 
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relatioDsIilp  between  budget  cuts  and  budget 
IncTMwes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  employment 
•Bd  unemployment,  on  the  other.  We  can 
throw  ■ome  Ucht.  I  think,  on  this  relation- 
ship tff  comparing  what  happened  to  Jobs 
In  1963-6S,  when  Federal  spending  was  re- 
duced sharply,  with  a  roughly  comparable 
reduction  In  taxes,  with  what  happened  la 
1MO-C3.  when  Federal  expenditures  were  in- 
creased by  an  even  larger  amount,  with  no 
slgnlflcant  change  In  taxes.  Both  periods 
wer«  marked  by  receaslon:  1953-64,  when 
the  Korean  conflict  was  being  ended:  and 
1960-41.  which  was  much  leas  severe  and 
which  can  be  accounted  for  entirely  by  In- 
ventory adjiistment.  But  for  purposes  of 
teating  relatlonshlpB  between  budget  changes 
and  changes  In  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment it  Is  changes  between  the  terminal 
years  of  the  two  periods  which  we  should 
compare. 

The  salient  facts  are  these.  Between  1953 
and  19S5,  Incident  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  Federal  administrative 
budget  expendltiures  were  reduced  by  96.9 
billion  and  Federal  purchases  of  national 
defense  goods  and  services  In  the  QMP  ac- 
counts, on  which  the  President  places  par- 
ticular emphasis,  were  reduced  by  $10.3 
billion.  These  figures  are  in  current  prices 
and  refer  to  calendar  years.  Between  1960 
and  1962.  on  the  other  hand,  Federal  budget 
expenditures  rose  by  $14.3  billion  and  defense 
purchases  increased  by  $7.7  billion.  One 
could  hardly  ask  for  two  more  sharply  con- 
trasting periods  on  the  basis  of  which  to 
test  a  theory  that  employment  will  fall  If 
the  budget  is  cut,  with  or  without  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes. 

What  does  the  comparison  show?  The  fact 
U  that  employment  Increased  between  1953 
and  1955  while  the  budget  and  taxes  were 
being  reduced  by  almost  as  much  as  it  In- 
creased between  1960  and  1963  when  ex- 
penditures were  being  raised.  The  civilian 
employment  increase  in  the  first  period  was  1 
million;  In  the  second  period  it  was 
1.318,000. 

If  one  examines  the  employment  flgtu'es. 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase 
that  took  place  between  1960  and  1962  con- 
sisted in  the  main  of  a  rise  in  Government 
Jobs.  Federal,  State  and  local.  Oovemment 
«nployment  Increased  by  666,000  and  ac- 
counted tor  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
total  employment  Increase.  There  was  an 
increase  in  Oovemment  jobs  between  1953 
and  1955,  too,  again  counting  Federal,  State 
and  local  employment,  but  It  was  much 
snoaller,  amounting  to  269,000  or  only  about 
25  percent  of  the  total  gain. 

And  what  about  \inemployment  in  these 
two  periods?  The  fact  is  that  It  Increased 
in  both  periods:  Just  over  1  million  between 
1953  and  1955  and  76,000  between  1960  and 
1962.  But  two  factors  were  at  work  In  the 
economy  in  these  years  that  together  more 
than  account  for  this  difference. 

In  the  first  place,  our  Armed  Forces  were 
reduced  by  500.000  between  1953  and  1955. 
as  we  demobilized  following  the  Korean 
conflict,  whereas  they  were  increased  by 
314,000  between  1960  and  1962  as  o\u-  mili- 
tary conunitments  and  involvements  around 
the  world  tended  to  become  more  numerous 
and  to  deepen. 

Second,  labor  force  participation  rates 
were  rising  between  1953  and  1956  (frcHn 
53.5  to  58.7  percent),  which  made  the  task 
of  preventing  a  rise  in  unemployment  in 
that  period  more  difBciilt;  they  were  de- 
clining between  1960  and  1962  (from  68.3 
to  57.4  percent),  which  simplified  the  task 
of  holding  unemployment  down.  We  may 
ask  what  would  have  been  the  result  as  re- 
gards changes  In  unemployment  if  these 
rates  had  remained  unchanged  over  the 
two  periods.  Interestingly  enough,  if  this 
had  been  the  case  unemployment  would  have 
Increased  by  hall  again  as  much  in  1960-62, 
when  Federal  expenditures  were  being   in- 


creased by  nearly  $15  billion,  as  It  did  In 

1953-55,  when  Federal  expenditures  were 
being  reduced  by  around  $7  billion.  In  short, 
the  apparently  better  unemployment  record 
of  1860-62  was  due  not  to  a  difference  in 
Federal  expendltxire  policy,  but  to  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  in  those  years  there  was  an 
appreciable  drop  In  the  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can people  going  into  the  labor  niarket  in 
search  of  work. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  that  the  dia- 
log on  the  relation  of  budget  cuts  to  em- 
plojrment  and  to  unemployment  and  on  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  1957-58  re- 
cession are  Inspired  by  more  than  an  aca- 
demic interest  in  clarifying  a  few  points  in 
business  cycle  theory  or  annals,  though  we 
may  hope  for  some  byproducts  of  this  char- 
acter. 

On  the  contrary,  the  dialog  is  inspired 
by  a  very  practical  policy  question.  But  If 
I  may  so  so,  quite  respectfully,  the  question 
is  not.  as  the  President  suggested  in  his 
speech  to  the  newspaper  editors,  whether  we 
shall  at  this  time  have  wholesale  budget  cuts 
of  $5,  $10,  or  $15  bilUon.  The  question  is 
whether,  with  the  economy  rising  at  a  good 
rate,  and  I  would  judge  at  a  good  bit  faster 
rate  than  was  officially  expected  when  the 
budget  was  put  together,  but  with  a  large 
budgetary  deficit  in  prosplbt.  It  is  sound 
fiscal  policy  to  increase  Federal  spending  by 
$5  billion  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  re- 
ducing taxes,  over  a  3 -year  period  by  some 
$10  billion.  The  question  is  whether  in  this 
context  of  economic  conditions  and  with 
our  long-term  Interests  prominently  in  mind 
we  woxild  not  be  better  advised  to  exercise 
a  closer  control  over  Federal  spending  in- 
creases and  possibly  to  hold  spending  levels 
unchanged  as  between  fiscal  1963  and  fiscal 
1964. 

This  Is  the  practical  question,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  as 
we  seek  an  answer  to  it  efforts  at  expenditure 
control  should  not  be  blocked  by  a  general 
proposition  to  the  effect  that  "unemployment 
follows  budget  cuts"  or  by  assertions  that 
there  is  a  necessary  connection  between 
budget  cuts  (if  we  were  in  fact  talking  about 
budget  cuts)  and  unemployment  such  that 
a  $5  billion  cut.  which  the  President  has 
cited,  would  necessarily  produce  a  loss  of 
1  million  jobs.  Voe  should  we  be  dissuaded 
from  a  sensible  program  of  expenditure  con- 
tainment and  control,  and  by  this  I  do  not 
mean  JTist  turning  down  preliminary  agency 
and  department  requests  from  the  inflated 
figures  which  they  normally  put  forward,  but 
by  holding  actual  budget  expenditures  to  a 
level  which,  consistent  with  our  wish  to 
reduce  taxes,  is  within  our  fiscal  capability, 
by  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  Federal  purchases  of  defense 
goods  and  services  In  1957  which  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  quarter,  and 
which  came  to  $1  billion  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  basis  but  followed  an 
annual  rate  Increase  of  $1.3  billion  in  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  $4(X)  million  Increase  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1958.  should  be  assigned  major 
responsibility  for  two  recessions,  a  $1214 
billion  budget  deficit  and  a  very  large  out- 
fiow  of  gold. 

If  we  accept  this  version  of  history  and 
this  line  of  argiiment  we  will  have  committed 
ourselves  to  a  policy  that  is  not  only  infla- 
tionary In  its  direct  effects,  even  if  we  have 
to  wait  a  bit  for  the  inflationary  effects  to 
show  themselves,  but  which  will  support  and 
amplify  all  Independent  inflationary  forces 
at  work  in  our  economy. 

What  is  more,  we  will  have  committed 
ourselves  to  a  fiscal  policy  which  implies  the 
steady  growth  of  government,  and  in  i>ar- 
tlcular  of  the  Federal  Government,  relative 
to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  And 
we  will  have  invited  a  basic  restructuring  of 
our  traditional  institutions. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  are 
checks  and  balances  In  our  economy  and  in 


May  s 

our  poUUcal  sysUm  that  can  prevent  .i^ 
processes  from  getting  out  of  haad.^ 
a  practical  matter,  you  can't  cut  tTCill  *• 
raise  expenditures  simultaneously  wlti^ 
at  some  point  getting  into  a  frightful  aS 
mess  and  I  expect  this  fact  of  life  to  be  iZc 
ognized  before  too  long.  Rightly  or  wxtieiw 
we  are  going  to  cut  taxes  and  cut  th2 
substantially.  All  the  best  people  sraS 
it,  though  there  must  be  at  least  a  -«— 
different  formulas  on  how  It  should  be  A^ 
Even  those  who  not  so  long  ago  were  iS?' 
plaining  of  "public  squalor  and  private  S* 
ence  ■  are  now  vying  with  one  anothaTu 
reduce  our  revenue  gathering  capsbuitr 
You  can  be  assured  that  this  frame  of  miZ' 
wlU  not  last  long  because  it  suppo^^i 
strategy    which    U    essentially    nonviable 

I  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  make  maai 
forecasu.  and  actually  I  do  not.  But  I  m 
prepared  to  make  one  for  you  tonight,  ul 
forecast  Ls  that  you  will  hear  a  lot  man 
about  Federal  expenditure  control  befors  job 
hear  less.  And  there  is  more  than  an  ||_ 
chance  that  the  idea,  ancient  as  it  is,  ^m 
win  a  new  respectability  when  it  Is  adopUd. 
as  I  expect  it  will  be.  by  the  PrMldmt^ 
own  administration,  an  event  to  which  I 
look  forward  eagerly. 

And  when  this  piece  of  ancient  thinUn, 
has  been  lifted,  as  the  saying  goes.  Into  Uh 
20th  century,  and  put  Into  practical  tftet 
I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  followed  by  uom. 
ployment.  Nor  do  I  expect  it  to  r«i.^  ^ 
recession,  let  alone  two  recessions.  And  I 
do  not  expect  It  to  promote  an  accelerate 
outflow  of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  I  wouU 
expect  it  to  bring  benefits  not  just  to  la 
but  to  all  our  friends  around  the  world  «bo 
look  to  us,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  to  oasis- 
tain  a  sturdy,  unimpeachable  fiscal  potlUoa 
and  a  free  society. 
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DEATH    OF   EARL  C.   FISHBAUGH. 
LEADING  CITIZEN  OF  IOWA 

Mr.  MILLE31.  Mr.  President,  one  a( 
Iowa's  leading  citizens.  Earl  C.  Flah- 
bAugh.  a  resident  for  many  yean  of 
Shenandoah.  Iowa,  passed  away  recently 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  a- 
cerpts  from  the  local  newspajier  wltti 
respect  to  one  of  Iowa's  great  citixens  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoib. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipta 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Eakl  C.  Fishbaugh,  Maxch  7,  1880-Ans. 
27.  1963 

"Every  man  according  as  he  purpoaeth  la 
his  heart,  so  let  him  give:  hot  grudglaglj. 
or  of  necessity:  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver.'     n  Cor.  9:    7. 


Earl  C.  Fishbaugh.  the  younger  aon  of 
Christian  W.  and  Mallnda  Angene  Fislibsu|h. 
was  born  at  Tlffln.  Ohio.  March  7,  1880.  BU 
parents  moved  to  Shenandoah  when  be  *u 
2  years  old.  He  attended  the  Shenaodoab 
public  schools  graduating  In  1898  and  thra 
attended  Western  Normal  College.  His  tint 
banking  position  was  with  the  old  Com- 
mercial Savings  Bank:  later  he  wu  wlU 
the  First  NaUonal  Bank.  In  1909,  with  ha 
father,  he  founded  the  Seciirlty  Tnut  $ 
Savings  Bank,  which  was  opened  for  buii- 
ness  January  9,  1909. 

He  was  married  December  15,  190$.  to 
Irene  Bstelle  Fender.  He  is  survived  by  hH 
wife,  two  sons.  Karl  C.  Jr..  attorney,  sod 
Robert,  banker,  and  a  grandson.  Jobs.  • 
college  student.  A  brother,  Warren,  precedid 
him  in  death  In  1950. 

He  was  a  farm  operator  and  banker.  Bit 
great  love  aside  from  his  family,  to  wbkh 
he  was  devoted,  was  his  bank.  Hti  aMUtf 
as  a  banker  was  recognized  in  1928 
he  was  appointed  to  the  State  banking 
where  he  served  until  1933. 


He  was  generoua  with  both  hla  talenU 
«,d  bis  worldly  goods.  A  membw  oi  tha 
Prta»rt»riMn  Church  he  did  not  healtaf  to 
gamoti  oibar  ehtirctaes  and  moat  of  the 
churcbe*  have  at  on*  tima  or  another  bene- 
fited by  hi*  glfta. 
gt  was  never  too  busy  to  give  his  time  to 
f^orthy  cause  and   for   20   years  had  been 

00  the  local  Salvation  Army  board.  For 
over  40  years  be  served  as  school  treasurer. 
g0  was  a  member  of  the  Shenandoah  Library 
Board  where  his  great  Interest  in  books  per- 
mitted him  to  serve  with  distinction. 

Be  was  a  student  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg and  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  being  an  au- 
thority on  both. 

Ui.  Fishbaugh  had  a  poet's  heart  and  the 
esae  and  graoe  of  expression  to  transfer  his 
love  of  poetry  to  thoughts  of  his  own.  Dur- 
ing tbe  past  years  many  of  his  friends  have 
been  rewarded  with  a  poem  of  oongratula- 
tioo  or  acknowledgment.  Tbe  poems  which 
follow  are  among  the  many  such  poems  he 
vrote  and  they  show  something  of  tha  ready 
wit  and  keen  interest  he  had  In  his  fellow 
men,  and  reflect  his  kindly  philoaophy  to- 
vsid  all  mankind. 

TO  a  banker  In  a  neighboring  town  who 
bad  mentioned  he  might  be  growing  old : 

Ptrta^M  jrouYe  right  good   friend   of  mine 
( Tott  say  I'm  growing  old ) 

1  much  prefer  the  fireside 
Than  venture  in  the  cold. 

I  iind  I  am  more  tolerant 

Aad  far  far  leas  inclined 

Ta  speak  right  up  and  say  my  piece 

Td  those  of  different  mind. 

But  tU  the  season  of  good  cheer, 
Of  giving  and  forgiving, 
For  thankfulness  for  folks  like  yours, 
Tbs  bank  for  better  living. 

80  many,  many  are  tha  folks 

To  whom  I  am  Indebted 

Tbat  I  cant  thank  them  one  and  all. 

rm  disappointed,  fretted. 

Tb  a  young  businessman  recovering  from 
I  BOious  Illness: 

I  hate  to  see  a  good  num  down 
But  boy  what  a  Joy  it  is 
l^>  see  that  same  man  getting  up 
And  going  after  bla. 

I  hear  that  you  are  doing  fine, 
I  trust  the  days  are  few 
Till  youll  be  champln'  at  the  bit 
And  feeling  good  as  new. 

To  an  blah  friend  with  a  winning  amUe: 

OoagratnUtlons.  friend  of  mine, 
I  wish  I  had  a  smile  Ilka  thin*. 
Such  warming  smiles  are  far  too  few 
In  these  tough  times  of  fret  and  stew 


the  voiceg  of  its  people  in  exile  have  not 
been  stilled.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  Armenian  Americans  through- 
out the  United  States  on  May  28  will 
observe  the  45th  anniversary  of  Arme- 
nian Independence  Day.  a  reminder  Of 
the  courage  of  their  forebears,  and  to  In- 
still in  their  captive  compatriots  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten nor  will  ever  be  forgotten.  It  is 
fitting  that  we  in  Congress  also  bring  to 
the  attention  of  others  the  plight  of  such 
nations  as  the  Armenian  Republic. 


THE  SS    'HOPE- 


Vtitnd  4ack.  there  really  are  some  folk 
Who  seldom  smile  and  nevar  Joke 
And  then  they  aae  your  amiUng  phla. 
Tbat  smile  an  Insplratloii  la. 

A  ouie  Is  a  eonsti  aeUve  thing; 

Rputs old  dull  ears  on  the  wlnr. 

U  gives  a  llXt  to  aU  you  maei: 

You're  waloome  up  and  down  the  street. 

I  raaUy  think  scane  minor  lUa 
■f  «•  need  of  aalles  as  w«U  as  puis, 
THe  anile  that  drives  away  the  gloom 
Rir  grim  despair  will  leave  no  room. 

Aad  though  one's  cares  may  heavy  weigh 
WBKWowl  be  a  better  day. 

— Uncle  KarL 


ARMENIAN  DfDBPENDENCE  DAY- 
MAY  28 

tvJ^^P^-    Mr.     Pr«aident.    al- 
»««»  tbe  yoke  of  Oommunlgt  tyranny. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  11  the  white  hospital  ship 
SS  Hope  returned  to  New  York  from 
Peru  after  a  successful  10-month  teach- 
ing-healing mission.  Hope  has  brought 
healthier,  happier  and  more  productive 
life  to  thousands  in  Indonesia,  Vietnam, 
and,  more  recently.  South  America. 

Porty-flve  thousand  patients  have 
been  treated;  4.000  major  operations 
liave  been  performed :  2,000  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  have  worked  and 
learned  with  Hope's  dedicated  medical 
staff;  and  500,000  people  on  two  conti- 
nents have  benefited  by  immunization, 
examination  and  other  Hope  services. 

More  than  statistics,  these  represent 
lives  saved,  esresigrhts  restored,  relief 
from  pain.  Above  all,  they  represent 
hope  for  a  better  tomorrow  for  the  peo- 
ple of  newly  developing  countries  where 
new  therapies,  new  medical  texts  and 
equipment  were  not  available,  and 
where  not  infrequently  there  was  only 
one  doctor  for  every  250,000  persons. 
And  everywhere  the  ship  visited,  its  per- 
sonnel demonstrated  the  warm  heart 
and  deep  concern  of  good  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  learn 
that  on  this  most  recent  mission,  21 
Ohioans  served  aboard  this  ship.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
these  individuals,  together  with  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio.  Vindicator  describing  this 
most  recent  mission,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccord  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcokd,  as  folkms: 

The  21  Ohioans  serving  aboard  the  most 
recent  mission  of  SS  Hope  to  Peru  are  as 
follows: 

Ttxxn  Akron,  Dr.  Cverett  P.  Hurteau;  fr<»n 
Cleveland,  Dr.  Bernard  8.  Abrama.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Miller.  Margaret  Sherwood.  Nick 
Sperelakls  (Ph.  D.);  from  Columbus.  Dr. 
Harold  A.  Decker.  Joan  M.  Donley.  Dr.  Bdwln 
B.  HamUton.  Jacqueline  Harris.  Dr.  Walter 
M.  Haynea,  Dr.  Brooks  Hurd,  Dr.  John  L. 
■Perry,  Dr.  Jack  Tetlrtck;  from  Dayton,  Dr. 
Richard  J.  Ireton.  Irene  E.  T»genkamp:  trxnn 
Lima,  Nancy  Savage;  from  Napoleon,  Joan 
Austarmlller:  from  Portsmouth.  Othnlle  R. 
Clifford;  from  TTotwood,  Velma  Luta;  from 
Utbana.  Vivian  Croaswhite;  and  from 
Toxingstown,  Dr.  John  McDcmough. 

(Prom  the  Toungatown  (Ohio)  Vindicator, 

PW>.  10.  19631 

"OaasTin  BsnoaxMCs  or  Mr  Livs":   OaA-rx- 

rxn.  Paamoairs  Han.  Oaoroos 

(By  Jane  Lamb) 
-HI  ya  Orlngo." 

In  Peru,  this  greeting  has  an  affectionate 
ring,  says  Dr.  John  J.  McDonough,  who  has 


rettirned  home  aglow  with  enthiisiasm  over 
**th«  greatest  experience  of  my  life." 

F>ar  3  months,  tbe  Toungstown  physician 
and  surgeon  was  one  of  the  25  volunteer 
medical  men  aboard  the  88  Hope,  a  unique 
hospital  ship  stationed  this  year  along  the 
ooast  of  Peru,  off  TruJlUo.  Once  a  VS. 
Navy  vessel,  the  Hope  la  supported  by  dol- 
lars given  by  the  American  people,  and  it 
makes  good  Its  name,  Health  Opportunity 
few  People  Everywhere. 

The  staff  practiced  medicine  alKMird  ship. 
In  slum  clinics  at  TruJUlo  and  in  Belin.  the 
city's  public  hospital.  They  formed  a  teach- 
ing institute  for  Peruvian  doctors,  made 
fast  friends  for  this  country  and  learned  to 
love  the  people  whom  they  found  to  be 
warm  and  friendly. 

Although  they  had  not  thought  of  it  at 
first,  they  found  themselves  in  the  role  of 
good  will  ambassadors.  Misconceptions 
about  the  Tankee  disappeared  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  man  helping  his  fellowman.  The 
doctors  were  not  there  for  money  or  glory, 
but  only  to  practice  medicine. 

OET  DIFFXaZNT  VIKW  OF  NOKTH  AMERICANS 

"Peruvians  learned  that  North  Americans 
did  not  have  horns  sticking  out  of  their 
heads."  says  Dr.  McDonough. 

Dr.  McDonough  believes  this  is  the  most 
important  thing  Hope  has  aeoomplUhed.  HU 
experience  has  proved  to  him  the  value  of 
living  with  the  people  in  a  country,  help- 
ing them  solve  their  problems,  teaching 
them  if  possible,  rather  than  flooding  them 

virlth  money  or  teUlng  them  what  to  do. 
People  have  pride  in  what  they  can  do  for 
themselves,  he  obeerves.  It  has  convinced 
him  that  the  Peace  Ckirps  is  a  sound  idea, 
although  he  would  add  mattire  and  more 
skilled  persons. 

The  doctors  found  appalling  need  in  Peru. 
Dr.  McDonough  says  he  has  never  seen  such 
poverty,  even  in  Europe.  Many  people  live 
in  adobe  huts,  with  or  without  roofs,  no 
light,  no  gas,  no  running  water,  dirt  floors. 

"If  it  gets  cold  at  night,  and  it  does  in 
the  mountains,  they  cuddle  up  to  a  goat." 
he  says.  They  have  no  sanitary  facilities. 
But  most  of  all  they  lack  know-how. 

OKX  KX7NSBXD  7Alffn.IEa  OKT  WSST^  VmOM  SPIOOT 

In  the  sltmu  of  IVuJlllo,  one  spigot  may 
supply  the  water  for  100  families,  and  Dr. 
McDonough  doesn't  even  gness  where  the 
water  comes  from. 

Pioneering  in  public  health  has  been  an 
Important  function  c*  Hope,  or  -Oppeh 
ship,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  grateful  Peru- 
vian people.  The  staff  has  set  up  immuni- 
sation centen.  most  of  them  aroxmd  IVn- 
Jillo.  Some  phyalclans  hava  daelded  to  stay 
on  to  see  if  they  can  keep  tb»  program 
going. 

"The  people  are  ao  grateful  and  the  need 
is  so  great."  Dr.  M«TWw1^^^^  tatpUOxiM. 

Tuberculosis  la  rampant.  Tobcnuloala 
meningitis  in  children  la  commonplaoe.  So 
are  malnutrition,  congenital  deformities, 
snutllpox,  diphtheria,  polio,  and  their  effects! 

"Tou  see  the  ravagaa  of  aU  tha  infectious 
diseases  m  ChUdren.'*  ha  aays,  "and  you 
take  every  child  you  can  get  hold  of  for  im- 
munisation." 

woaKXD  OK  sRoax  AND  AaoAkD  amp 
Dr.  McDonough.  assigned  to  surgery,  had 
a  retinue  of  students  with  him  moat  of  the 
time.  Por  1  month  he  operated  aboard  ship, 
the  other  month  in  T^niJiUa  Kvery  Hope 
doctor  has  his  Peruvian  counterpart,  an 
Xngllsh-speaklng  phyaldan  who  worta  with 
him  every  day  of  tka  S-mooth  rotation  pe- 
riod. Dr.  McDonough'a  ootmterpart  was  head 
ot  the  gynecology  dapartmeat  at  tha  madl- 
cal  aotMMl  in  TtnJlUo.  nw  l^uJUlo  physi- 
cian had  two  aasodataa.  aaeta  with  four  to 
alz  students.  Tills  aaada  some  18  doctors  for . 
whom  Dr.  Mdionoagh  was  laeponatble. 
Teaching  Is  fuUr  as  tmportaat  aa  traattng 
in  the  Hope  project. 
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Dr.  McDonougb  believes  he  was  able  to 
teach  several  of  them  to  do  much  better 
surgery,  and  knows  they,  in  turn,  will  teach 
others.  At  first  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
deluge  of  patients. 

"Some  were  so  sick  and  so  desperately  in 
need."  he  says.  The  Hope  staff  came  to  un- 
derstand that  the  best  they  could  do  was 
leave  know-how  behind  them. 

The  result  was  that  a  relaxed  atmosphere 
and  a  wonderful  esprit  de  corps  developed. 
Each  physician  assisted  the  other.  Everyone 
was  In  the  same  spot.  Deep  friendships  were 
formed  that  probably  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Physicians  came  to  the  ship  as  to  a  post- 
graduate institute.  Among  them  was  a 
Welsh  nurse  who  had  lived  in  the  Amazon 
River  Jungle  15  years.  Under  pressure  of 
circimistances.  she  had  been  pushed  Into 
operating  and  was  doing  cataracts,  abdom- 
inal surgery,  pelvic  surgery,  and  fractiires. 
and  making  a  creditable  Job,  the  Toungs- 
town  surgeon  adds. 

Another  observed  was  a  young  physician 
whose  father  heads  the  department  of  gyne- 
cology at  San  Marko,  one  of  the  oldest  uni- 
versities In  this  part  of  the  world.  He  had 
heard  of  the  great  things  aboard  the  Hope 
and  came  to  observe  for  a  week.  When  Or. 
McDonough  was  assigned  to  lecture  and  op- 
erate in  Lima  for  a  week,  his  newfound 
friend  showed  him  the  wonders  of  the  capi- 
tal city. 

LIMA     HAS     BZAUnrUL     HOMZS     AND     CABOIMS 

Here  was  tremendous  contrast  to  condi- 
tions in  the  outer  areas.  Lima  is  a  great 
metropolitan  center  with  beautiful  homes 
and  gardens.  Dr.  McDonough  saw  in  one 
private  residence  the  most  magnificent  col- 
lection of  art  he  has  seen  outside  a  museum. 
It  Included  paintings  by  such  masters  as 
Ooya  and  Tintoretto. 

Dr.  McDonough  also  described  Trujillo  as 
a  progressive  city  of  some  75,000,  btistling 
with  activities.  The  Grace  Line,  which  op- 
erated the  ship,  plays  an  Important  part  in 
the  economy  as  does  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  and  copper  companies. 

Language  is  no  problem  because  there  are 
many  interpreters  and  the  counterparts  all 
speak  English.  Dr.  McDonough  almost 
wishes  Interpreters  had  not  been  so  omni- 
present, in  order  that  he  might  have  learned 
more  Spanish. 

The  Hope  was  anchored  some  100  yards 
offshore  as  a  protection  against  throngs  of 
curious  people.  Eaoh  day  there  was  a  milk 
run  from  the  ship  into  the  slum  areas.  Milk 
was  made  in  the  ship's  milk  machine  which 
produced  fresh  water  from  the  sea  and  then 
mixed  it  with  dry  milk  components. 

hJTK   KXPKCTAjrCT   IS   OMLT    4  5    TKAB8 

If  poverty  and  filth  were  appalling,  so  was 
the  extent  of  disease.  Of  every  10  children, 
not  more  than  6  go  to  school.  Dr.  McDonough 
relates.  Average  life  expectancy  is  46  years. 
He  performed  an  operation  for  one  woman 
who  had  had  23  pregancles,  9  living  children, 
7  miscarriages  and  7  children  who  died  before 
the  age  of  7.  Babies  stop  nursing  when  the 
next  one  arrives.  Mldwlves  deliver  most 
babies  and  Infant  mortality  Is  high. 

There  are  few  medical  specialists.  One 
eye  surgeon  In  TruJlUo  serves  the  entire 
northern  area  of  Peru,  probably  a  million 
people.  Hope  surgeons  removed  eye  cataracts 
at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  an  hour  on  an 
outpatient  basis.  Dr.  McDonough  says  he 
has  never  seen  so  many  harelips  or  cleft 
palates. 

NXW    VOLUNTEBW    COMK    ABOASO    IM    2    MONTHS 

The  Hope  staff  condsted  of  24  to  30  physi- 
cians. They  serve  2  months  and  are  then 
replaced  by  new  volunteers.  Dr.  McDon- 
ough's  group  Included  13  siirgeons,  8  intern- 
ists, 1  pathologist,  a  radiologists,  and  2 
pediatricians.  Dr.  William  Walsh  of  Wash- 
ington, a  key  figure  in  the  Hope  project, 
said  that  application  for  the  Peru  tour  came 
from  3,000  doctors.    From  this  numt>er  200 


were  selected.  Dr.  McDonough  signed  up  2 
years  ago  in  response  to  an  American  Medical 
Association  appeal. 

Nurses  ore  part  of  the  more  permanent 
staff,  without  whom  the  project  would  be 
impossible.  Dr.  McDonough  says.  Two 
Ohioans  aboard  are  Peggy  Sherwood,  107 
Chestnut  Street,  Leetonla,  a  pharmacist;  and 
Lee  Harrison.  RJf.,  from  the  Cleveland  area. 
The  Hope  will  dock  in  New  York  March  1 
after  Its  year  in  Peru.  Last  year's  tovu-  was 
to  Indonesia. 

Facilities  aboard  the  ship  were  excellent, 
contrasting  with  the  somewhat  antique  fa- 
cilities in  Beim. 

A  popular  fellow  aboard  the  Hope  was  the 
ham  radio  operator.  Through  him.  Dr.  Mc- 
Donough and  his  wife  frequently  were  able 
to  talk  by  telephone.  The  operator  would 
contact  another  ham  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  and 
long  distance  telephone  covered  the  rest  of 
the  distance. 

One  of  the  treasured  mementos  from  Dr. 
McDonough's  experience  is  a  beautiful  sliver 
platter  Inscribed  with  a  message  from  the 
grateful  people  of  Peru. 


TREASURY,  POST  OFFICE.  AND  EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS,   1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  5366)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Treasixry  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  the  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSON  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clkrk.  On  page 
7,  line  12.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$555,200,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$576,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  there 
be  a  limitation  of  40  minutes  debate,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  FMr.  Clark]  and  the 
majority  leader,  and  that  a  quorum  call 
shall  precede  debate  thereon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  after  a  live  quorum  has  been 
developed. 


May  s 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absent.  - 
a  quorum.  ^w 

The  PREBIDma  OPPICKR  i*.. 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU.  **• 

The  legislative  clerk  called  tha  m 
and  the  following  Senators  answetMi: 
their  names:  ^  * 

fNo.SSLeg.] 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Edmondson 

Kllender 

Engle 

Ervln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Oruenlng 

Hartke 

Haydea 


Hlckenlooper  Morse 

Hill  Morton 

Holland  Uomi 

Hruska  Mundt 

Humphrey  Muskle 

Inouye  Nelson 

Jackson  Neubvn* 

Javiu  Pastor* 

Johnston  Pearson 

Jordan,  N.C.  Pell 
Jordan,  Idaho    Prouty 

Keating  Pronin 

Kennedy  Randolplt 

Kuchcl  Robertson 

LAuacbe  RuaaeU 

Long,  Mo.  Saltonsttn 

Long,  La.  Scott 

Magnuson  Stmpaon 

Manslleld  Smatban 

McCarthy  Smith 

McCIellan  Stennla 

McOee  Symlnctoo 

McOovem  TaUnsdgs 

Mclntyre  Tower 

McNamara  WUUama.  Kj 

Mecbem  WiUlains,  Qd 

Metcalf  Tarborooi^ 

Miller  Young.  R.  o^ 

Monroney  Young.  Oliio 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  ttat 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  A». 
derson],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  llir. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Conneetteot 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  IUIimIi 
[Mr.  E>ouGLAsl.  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Fulbricht],  the  Sesat* 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Seutor 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KkFAtJvxi),  tfai 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ra. 
coFF],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Spark  man],  the  Senator  from  Sootti 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thxtsmond].  and  tbeSco- 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  EAsrun], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tfae 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aixn]  h 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  necessarily  alMent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  idt  to 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendmat 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yieid 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  unanlmoB- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  a  taw 
moments  ago,  20  minutes  are  allottadto 
each  side  on  my  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  k  to 
restore  to  the  bill  $20,800,000  for  idO- 
tional  Internal  Revenue  agents,  lie 
amount  requested  to  be  restored  hulw 
requested  by  the  President,  the  Seen- 
tary  of  the  Treastiry,  and  the  CoDeete 
of  Internal  Revenue.  This  amendBHBt 
is,  therefore,  a  Kennedy  adminlstntto 
amendment. 

The  need  for  these  Internal  Re»BWt 
agents  was  well  pointed  out  in  a  kttr 
written  to  my  dear  friend  the  able  chsk- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  who  is  btt* 
dling  this  bill,  the  Senator  from  Vintok 
[  Mr.  Robertson  ] .  on  April  26.  Thatk*;- 
ter  was  signed  by  Senators  Cmno. 
MoRss,  Stefhkn  Young,  and  myself. 

We  pointed  out  that  in  cuttiiv  oo*  I* 
million  from  the  administration's  bodi^ 


-aoest  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
!«  (be  House  of  Renw-esentaUvea  had 
^Ueed  false  economy.  Failure  to  pro- 
vSe  these  funds  would  cost  the  Treasury 
",nv  millions  of  dollars  and  contribute 
zSantially  to  the  Federal  deficit. 
rSntmia  be  2  million  additional  tax 
returns  fUed  in  fiscal  19«4.  Tax  coUec- 
tk)ns  should  be  $9  billion  more  this  year 
than  last.  The  President's  budget  re- 
ouest  will  permit  continuation  of  the 
nresent  level  of  enforcement  activities  at 
{be  Internal  Revenue  Service,  taking  in- 
to account  the  increase  in  workload  gen- 
erated by  an  expanding  economy  and  a 
nowlns  population,  and  also  the  fact 
that  ao  million  new  returns  were  required 
by  the  tax  action  we  took  last  year  when 
ve  refused  to  impose  the  withholding 
provisioti  on  dividends  and  interest,  but 
oevertbeless  required  a  vast  amount  of 
paperwork  to  be  filed  to  permit  the 
Treasury   Department   to   collect   those 

taxes. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  new  positions  will  be  required  to 
hADdle  the  1964  taxload.  The  Invest- 
ment will  have  a  high  rate  of  return. 
The  audits  carried  out  by  Internal  Rev- 
eDue  Service  personnel  would'  increase 
tbe  sntk:ipated  tax  revenues  in  1964  by 
over  $143  million  more  than  in  1963. 
This  sum  akme  exceeds  by  3  V2  times  the 
cut  recommended  by  the  House. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
restored  $9  million  of  the  $30  million  or 
more  cut  made  by  the  House.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  restore  the 
(30,800.000,  as  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

If  we  bad  before  us  today  a  bill  which 
directed  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
reduce  its  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  ferreting  out  hood- 
lums and  racketeers;  to  go  easy  on  tax- 
payers who  withhold  taxes  from  their 
employees  but  do  not  pay  thean  over  to 
the  Treasury ;  to  slow  them  down  in  their 
efforts  to  find  and  prosecute  tax  evaders; 
to  cut  down  on  their  audit  programs  in 
areas  where  known  abuses  exist ;  in  short, 
a  bin  which  in  effect  declared  a  holiday 
for  fiscal  year  1964  as  far  as  vigorous, 
efficient  tax  enforcement  Is  concerned, 
how  would  we  vote  on  such  a  proposal? 

Obviously,  no  Member  of  this  body 
would  support  such  a  blU.  Yet,  unless 
the  administration's  budget  request  is 
restored,  the  effect  would  be  the  same 
as  If  we  had  passed  such  a  bill. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  by  the 
speech  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  last  week  in 
which  he  reported  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress made  by  Internal  Revenue  Service 
In  reducing  the  delinquent  tax  accounts 
on  Its  books  by  half  a  billion  dollars. 
This  is  the  kind  of  program  in  which  a 
reduction  In  personnel  is  folly  instead  of 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  the  best  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  in  the  world.  Dur- 
ing 1962,  146  officials  from  41  countries 
came  to  this  country  to  study  our  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  observe  its  op- 
f"^o^  ^  °"*e^  ^  improve  tax  admin- 
jstratlon  in  their  own  countries.  At  a 
tune  when  Senators  say  much  about  the 
sjze  of  the  Federal  deficit,  it  seems 
.JUSS^-  ^  ^^®  °""e  of  economy,  to 
Mcrmce   anywhere   between    $100    and 


$150  million  to  save  less  than  $21  million 
in  Government  expenditures.  Yet  that 
is  exactly  what  we  shall  do  if  we  accept 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  AppnH;)ria- 
tions  Subcommittee. 

I  want  to  stress  for  a  minute  the  crime 
prevention  and  antiracketeering  activi- 
ties of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I 
am  sure  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  very  different  from  any  other 
State.  We  are,  on  the  whole,  a  law- 
abiding  people,  but  in  our  Common- 
wealth there  are  constant  efforts  by  in- 
terstate racketeers,  interstate  gamblers, 
and  people  like  those  who  met  in  Ap- 
palachla  some  years  ago.  They  were  al- 
ways trjrlng  to  infiltrate  into  our  urban, 
and  even  our  rural,  communities.  One 
of  the  very  best  ways  to  stop  them  is  by 
requiring  them  to  buy  a  $50  gambling 
stamp  which  the  law  requires  to  Yte 
traced  prominently  in  the  window  of  the 
place  of  business  of  the  admitted  gam- 
bler. Once  that  is  done,  an  honest  dis- 
trict attorney,  an  honest  chiez  of  police, 
a  mayor,  or  the  county  commissioners 
know  where  the  gambler  and  thieves  in 
their  communities  are. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
more. 

Under  those  circumstances,  our  local 
law  enforcement  agents  can  take  over. 
Yet  I  know,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
persoimel  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, in  county  after  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania those  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  cannot  easily  nm  down  and  de- 
termine who  the  racketeers  and  gamblers 
in  their  areas  are.  Therefore,  unless  the 
local  district  attorneys,  chiefs  of  police, 
and  mayors  are  imduly  vigilant,  we  do 
not  get  the  kind  of  law  enforcement  we 
need. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  combat 
sleazy  law  enforcement  at  the  local  level 
than  by  requiring  disclosure  of  the 
identity  of  racketeers,  pool  players,  and 
gamblers,  so  they  can  he  located.  Let 
those  people  pay  the  gambling  tax  stamp 
and  thus  be  marked  in  the  community  as 
being  so  identified,  so  that  the  law  can 
be  enforced.  I  am  now  engaged  in  a 
strong  effort  in  my  State  to  support  loctd 
law  enforcement.  The  administration 
'^has  been  doing  a  magnificent  Job  in  con- 
nection with  Federal  grand  juries  in 
prosecuting  violations  of  the  tax  laws  by 
gamblers.  The  administration  needs 
these  additional  funds  to  carry  on  that 
work. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  majority  leader  to  yield  me  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to   the  Seiuitor  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  against  sin,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
about  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  I 
am  also  against  a  proposal  to  borrow,  at 
over  4  percent,  $20,800,000  in  order  to  add 
2,592  more  employees  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  ap- 
propriate $52.1  million  more  than  was 
appropriated  in  1963  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  It  provides  for  an  in- 
crease of  1.184  man-years.  ITils  Is  an 
addition  of  one-third  of  what  was  asked 


tor  by  the  Treasury  Department.  Ijat 
year  we  were  told  that  they  were  going 
to  go  Ixoke,  and  that  Uncle  Sam  would 
be  cheated  if  we  did  not  give  them  all 
they  asked  t<x  at  that  time.  We  gave 
than  a  third  of  what  they  appealed. 

They  come  back  now  and  ask  for  an 
Increase  of  $75  milUon  over  1963.  They 
say  that  they  cannot  do  the  Job  unless 
we  give  them  this  additional  amount  in 
toto  less  a  couple  of  million  dollars. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  passed  a  law  which  requh'es  every- 
one who  pays  Interest  or  dividends  above 
$10  to  report  that  payment  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  We  have  a  law  which 
requires  everyone  to  carry  what  I  call  a 
dog  tag.  Of  course,  it  is  known  as  a  so- 
cial security  niunber.  but  it  is  one  way  of 
identifying  a  person  and  catching  him  if 
he  cheats  the  Government.  We  have 
put  millions  of  dollars  into  automatic 
processing  machines. 

It  Is  sigmlflcant  that  we  have  a  debt  of 
more  than  $300  billion.  We  have  in 
these  two  Departments  covered  In  the 
bill  more  employees  than  the  entire 
Government  had  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress 30  years  ago,  which  totaled  603,587 
civilian  employees.  Think  of  that,  Mr. 
President.  These  two  Departments 
alone  will  have  on  June  30.  1963,  681.169 
workers.  We  recommend  that  they  be 
given  over  12,000  more  for  next  year. 
Yet  these  two  Departments  have  more 
employees  than  the  entire  Government 
had  when  I  csmie  to  Congress. 

We  have  included  In  the  bill  over  $10 
billion  for  interest  on  our  tremendous 
debt.  When  I  came  to  Congress  the  en- 
tire expenses  of  the  Government  were 
less  than  $4  billion. 

Why  do  we  have  to  spend  $10  billion- 
plus  for  interest?  It  will  soon  be  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  month.  We  must  spend 
that  amount  because  in  the  past  30  years 
in  every  year,  except  in  3  years,  we  spent 
more  than  we  took  in. 

We  have  brought  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
that  we  believe  will  take  care  of  the  col- 
lection of  our  internal  revenue.  We  as- 
siune  that  the  average  American  man, 
who  reports  his  own  tax  income,  is  hon- 
est, and  that  it  is  unfair  to  assume  that 
everyone  Is  a  crook. 

We  have  given  tWs  Bureau  a  tremen- 
dous increase  year  after  year.  Now  we 
are  asked,  on  top  of  that,  to  give  it  2,500 
more  workers.  aiKl  to  borrow  $20,800,000 
for  that  purpose.  No  one  knows  when  it 
will  be  repaid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  f  rcxn  Massachtiaetts. 

Mr,  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  be  rejected, 
and  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  of  ^hich  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  RoBntTSon]  is  chairman, 
will  be  accepted.  The  situation,  as  I  see 
it,  is  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  recommends  that  the 
Senate  add  $30  million  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARKL  That  is  an  incorrect 
statement.  My  amendment  would  add 
$20,800,000. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  in  error. 
It  is  $30  million  over  the  House  flgxu^. 
The  Bureau  estimate  was  $578,300,000. 
or  additional  manpower  of  3,776.  The 
House  grave  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice $546  million,  or  a  cut  of  $32,300,000, 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  re- 
quests an  additional  $30  million  over  the 
House  figure. 

The  House  would  give  the  Bureau  358 
additional  employees.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee recommends  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  be  given  $555.2  million, 
or  1,184  additional  personnel,  or  about 
a  third  of  what  the  budget  estimate  is. 

The  estimate  is  for  3,776  additional 
employees.  The  Hoiise  allowed  358  addi- 
tional employees,  llie  Senate  recom- 
mendation would  be  for  1,184  additional 
personnel,  or  about  a  third  of  what  was 
requested  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. These  are  all  in  addition  to  what 
the  Service  had  for  1963. 

In  1963  Congress  gave  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  about  a  third  of  the  re- 
quested increase  in  that  year.  Today  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  approxi- 
mately 62,000  personnel,  of  which  ap- 
proximately 26,000  are  enforcement  offi- 
cers. In  1961  the  enforcement  officers 
were  22,500,  in  round  figures.  In  1962 
there  was  an  increase  of  almost  2,000,  to 
24,364  men.  In  1963  the  enforcement 
officers  numbered  25,618.  In  1964  they 
requested  27,378.  The  bill,  if  the  figures 
are  correct,  would  give  them,  instead  of 
an  increase  of  approximately  1,700,  addi- 
tional personnel  of  1,184. 

I  believe  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, under  all  the  circiunstances.  are 
reasonable  recommendations.  We  have 
increased  the  approprlaU<xi  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  each  year  for  the 
past  2  or  3  years.  We  have  increased  the 
number  of  enforcement  officers.  While 
we  do  not  give  all  the  Increases  asked  for. 
we  are  giving  them  about  a  third  of  the 
increase  that  the  Service  has  asked  for; 
we  gave  them  a  third  last  year.  and.  be- 
tween 1961  cmd  1962,  almost  2,000  addi- 
tional men. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  report  will 
be  accepted.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was 
the  iinanimous  report  of  the  committee, 
at  least  of  all  Senators  present.  There- 
fore I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  be  de- 
feated and  the  committee  sustained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idsiho. 

Mr.  MITJiER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  face  that  down 
through  the  years  it  has  been  possible  to 
show  by  statlBtics  that  the  average  rev- 
enue agent  will  produce  for  the  Treas- 
ury many  times  the  money  that  is  needed 
to  pay  his  salary  and  expenses.  How- 
ever, I  must  say.  with  all  due  deference 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
I  am  not  very  much  impressed  by  the 
argtunent  that  he  has  advanced  for  add- 
ing additional  revenue  agents. 

For  example,  he  referred  to  the  re- 
quirement for  information  returns  that 
was  added  to  the  tax  law  by  Congress 
last  year.  I  point  out  that  that  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  additional  rev- 
enue agents  will  be  required. 


It  does  not  mean  that  at  all.  What  it 
does  mean  is  that  some  clerical  help  may 
be  required  to  process  those  returns,  and 
that  possibly  some  technical  help  will  be 
needed  to  run  the  computors.  But  it  is 
only  after  the  clerical  employees  have 
isolated  discrepancies  that  a  revenue 
agent  is  called  in.  I  cannot  see  any 
jtistiflcation,  on  the  basis  of  information 
returns,  for  employing  more  revenue 
agents. 

My  friend  from  Pennsylvania  spoke 
about  racketeers.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation that  the  policy  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  been  to  assign 
special  agents,  not  revenue  agents,  to 
audit  the  accoimts.  I  would  feel  more 
impressed  if  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania had  talked  about  employing  addi- 
tional special  agents,  who.  after  all.  are 
the  ones  charged  with  developing  cases 
involving  tax  evasion,  rather  than  In- 
ternal Revenue  agents,  who  are  assigned 
to  tax  deficiency  cases,  primarily. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  committee  has 
done  excellent  work  in  trying  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  believe  that  the  information  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  given  us, 
showing  a  substantial  increase  In  per- 
sonnel in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  the  past  2  or  3  years,  indicates  that  we 
have  cooperated  very  well  in  trying  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

I  also  point  out  that  early  this  year 
we  were  assured  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  there  would  not  be 
any  more  expenditxires  for  such  agencies 
as  the  Treasury  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  others,  than 
there  were  for  fiscal  1963.  Certainly  this 
statement  was  made  after  receiving 
estimates  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  see  no  reason  for  going  outside  the 
President's  commitment  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Jvist  been  reading  the  testimony  taken  on 
the  proposal  to  create  a  Joint  Committee 
on  Uie  Budget.  In  stating  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellanI  said,  among  other 
things: 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  conXront- 
Ing  our  Nation  today  U  the  maintenance  of 
national  solvency  In  the  face  of  ever-grow- 
ing demands  on  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
programs  and  serTlces,  coupled  with  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  national  defense  re- 
quirement* of  the  cold  war  and  the  atomic 
and  space  age. 

Our  national  expenditures  budget  baa 
grown  from  $66  billion  In  fiscal  year  1966 
to  an  estimated  S94.3  billion  for  1963,  and  a 
requested  $98.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

This  means  that  in  6  years  the  Federal 
expenditures  have  grown  by  $32  billion. 
My  suggestion  is  that  instead  of  adding 
to  the  number  of  agents  who  are  sent  out 
of  Washington  to  check  individuals, 
grind  them  down,  and  impute  dishonesty 
to  them,  we  attack  the  problem  on  the 
basis  of  quitting  the  spending  program. 
If  we  continue  to  spend,  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  that  the  tax  burden  will 
grow  worse. 


Afaf  I 

When  people  are  taxed  too  much,  tk^ 
are  driven  by  compulsion  and  •^^ 
to  try  to  avoid  the  hugeness  ot  tbmSi 
burden.  I  can  visualise,  if  we  in  w 
ward  in  the  manner  that  ««  Im^ 
swarms  of  agents  leaving  the  tax^J 
lectors  office  in  Washington  and  ^ 
various  regional  offices,  tracking  a!^ 
the  individual  taxpayer,  and,  as  1 1^ 
moment  ago.  imputing  dishonesty  tote^ 

When  Congress  passed  the  tax  mei^ 
about  a  year  ago.  it  required  o^^ 
tions.  banking  institutions,  and  buU^ 
and  loan  associations  to  report  toS 
Government  dividend  and  interest  dm! 
ments  disbursed  in  excess  of  t^tSt 
amoimts.  In  Covington,  Ky..  aero«  Un 
Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati,  one  oC  the 
processing  centers  was  established,  b 
is  represented  to  be  able  to  ferret  m 
through  the  machine  the  dishonest  dy. 
zen.  Tags  have  been  placed,  as  deserlhii 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  by  viygf 
a  social  security  or  identification  b«. 
ber  for  each  taxpayer.  I  think  we  dMM 
have  some  confidence  in  the  Intcmb 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  We  AoiM 
not  send  word  from  Congress  that  tO 
taxpayers  are  crooked  and  dishoocit.  I 
do  not  believe  that  to  be  so. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  it  will  m 
be  necessary  to  increase  the  number «( 
agents  if  Judgment  and  prudence  m 
exercised  in  the  spending  of  money. 

I  will  vote  with  the  Senator  tm 
Virginia  on  this  item. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  hw 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^ 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  12  wtt- 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  tht 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  iMd 
not  intended  to  speak  in  favor  ot  the 
amendment,  although  I  shall  vote  for  it 
What  I  have  to  say  does  not  indtott 
any  confidence  that  the  amendment  tfll 
be  adopted,  though  I  believe  it  should  be 
adopted.  However,  the  Senator  froa 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauschsI  has  made  not 
arguments  which  I  believe  should  be 
answered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  that  the 
problem  is  the  amount  of  money  the 
Government  is  spending,  that  it  U  to  thk 
we  should  address  ourselves;  aodtbitlf 
we  reduce  the  amount  of  spending,  the 
problem  of  tax  evasion  will  be  i^fed. 
I  suggest  that  the  level  of  GovenoMBl 
spending  cannot  be  settled  by  a  vale 
either  for  or  against  the  pending  saend- 
ment.  It  is  an  entirely  different  qov 
tion,  although  a  very  important  one.  B 
is  hardly  relevant  to  the  merits  of  tt» 
amendment  now  before  the  Senate. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  hM 
said  that  we  propose  to  send  swarmtof 
tax  agents  out  to  impute  dishonestr  to 
taxpayers.  I  think  this  statement  dod 
not  prcH?erly  characterize  the  amend- 
ment. Those  who  honestly  pay  th* 
taxes  need  not  fear  investigation.  It  k 
only  those  who  engage  In  dlshonestf  thi* 
need  to  fear  investigation.  TTie  haB>< 
taxpayers  are  the  ones  who  are  ponatt* 
by  the  swindlers,  by  the  cheats,  by  tt>"» 
who  refuse  to  do  what  the  great  m»J«- 
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itT  of  the  American  people  willingly  do, 
nJmely.  honestly  pay  the  taxes  they  owe 
^der  the  laws  of  the  country. 

It  Is  not  alone  the  Government  the 
cheaters  victimize:  it  Is  the  honest  tax- 
payers who  must  bear  a  bigger  burden  to 
make  up  for  those  who  cheat. 

go  I  say.  first,  that  the  amendment  Is 
to  the  best  Interest  of  those  who  hon- 
egtly  pay  their  taxes.  On  that  account 
alone  It  Is  worthy  of  the  support  of  the 
Senate. 

Second,  if  we  are  interested  in  the  just, 
rigorous,  and  efficient  collection  of  taxes, 
ire  ought  to  be  mindful  of  what  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
fifgsury  Department,  and  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
collecting  taxes  say.  namely,  that  the 
Oovemment  needs  the  extra  agents  the 
amendment  would  furnish.  They  say, 
further,  that  if  the  extra  money  is  pro- 
vided for  tax  coUection,  $6  will  be  col- 
lected from  the  cheaters  for  every  extra 
dollar  spent. 

Therefore,  I  say  it  is  in  the  Interest  of 
prudent  economy  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment No  matter  how  we  look  at  it,  I 
think  the  arguments  for  the  amend- 
ment are  quite  irrefutable.  So  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  support  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  adopt  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  no  time  left.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be  given 
back  as  much  time  as  he  desires,  but 
not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  to  additional  time  being  yielded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr  Yotmol. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. All  of  us  would  agree  that 
soundly  based  efforts  to  hold  Federal  ex- 
penditures to  essential  minimums  de- 
serve our  full  support.  However,  when 
an  agency  performing  vital  services  for 
the  country  has  stibmltted  a  budget  re- 
quest already  trimmed  to  essential  items, 
to  the  bone,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
reasons  for  substantial  reductions  in 
such  a  request.  Such  is  the  case  In  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  in  cutting  $32 
million  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice budget  request.  Equally  puzzling  is 
why  our  own  Senate  committee  has 
recommended  restoration  of  only  $9.2 
millioQ  of  the  House  cut 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  budget 
0*  the  agency  we  hold  responsible  for 
collecting  all  the  moDey  needed  for  Gov- 
emmttit  operations  in  these  costly,  criti- 
cal times.  This  Job  must  be  done;  and 
«lo4ng  it  requires  adequate  manpower. 

The  estimate,  as  large  as  it  is.  is  still 
conservative  for  the  stse  of  the  Job.  For 
flacal  1964  the  Service  has  asked  for  only 
Chough  money  to  continue  enforcement 
jrt  the  same  level  maintained  in  1963. 
ITWs  cannot  be  done,  and  still  move 
»bead  with  conversion  to  the  automatic 
wa  processing  master  file  operaUon, 


without  additional  employees.  The  rea- 
son is  simply  that  the  country's  popula- 
tion is  growing,  thus  adding  some  2 
million  tax  returns  to  the  workload  in 
1964.  This  also  means  more  delinquen- 
cies, more  evaders  to  be  tracked  down, 
more  audits — in  fact  more  of  everything, 
including  the  workload  brought  on  by 
new  tax  laws.  Here  I  should  like  to  stress 
that  the  Service  has  asked  for  only  the 
money  it  will  need  to  hire  the  employees 
required  to  simply  keep  up  with  the 
workload.  Nothing  has  been  requested 
to  move  forward  into  narrowing  the 
estimated  $5  billion  tax  gap  or  to  other- 
wise increase  the  level  of  enforcement 
activity.  This  should  be  done.  In  fact, 
Congress  should  insist  that  it  be  done 
and  should  appropriate  the  money 
needed  for  this  purpose.  But  the  point 
is  that  the  request  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  is  held  to  the  minimum 
amount  needed  to  stay  even.  For  us  to 
cut  that  request  would  mean  that  they 
would  unavoidably  fall  behind,  thus 
causing  a  serious  loss  in  revenue. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say  that  the 
increased  costs  of  staying  even  with  the 
workload  should  be  funded  out  of  savings 
from  management  improvements,  ab- 
sorptions of  pay  increases,  and  other  ac- 
tions which  we  properly  can  expect  of 
any  well-managed  Federal  agency.  The 
point  I  would  make  is  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  a  well-managed 
agency  and  has  taken  impressive  steps  to 
cut  costs  before  asking  Congress  for 
additional  budgetary  requirements.  To 
cite  one  example:  In  1962,  280  positions, 
worth  about  $2.5  million,  were  diverted 
from  regional  euid  national  office  staff 
into  direct  field  operations.  Pending 
now  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
are  recommendations  for  organizational 
and  other  changes  which  are  calculated 
to  make  available  another  $5  million  for 
frontline  enforcement,  without  lowering 
the  quality  or  extent  of  the  service  we 
expect  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
provide  to  taxpayers.  Again,  in  1962  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  received  the  Sec- 
retary's award  for  having  t^e  best  incen- 
tive awards  program  in  the  Treasury 
Department. 

Over  the  past  8  years  the  salaries  of 
thousands  of  support  and  clerical  posi- 
tions have  been  channeled  into  frontline 
work  as  the  Service  has  expanded  its 
automation  process.  These  savings  have 
been  used,  and  cannot  be  used  over  again 
to  provide  for  more  enforcement  Jobs.  It 
is,  of  course,  reasonable  to  expect  that 
additional  savings  will  be  made  as  more 
Service  centers  are  established  and  fur- 
ther clerical  and  supiMrt  work  Is  shifted 
to  them.  However,  this  lies  in  the  future 
and  cannot  be  used  as  an  offset  against 
the  1964  appropriation  request. 

This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  au- 
thorize an  additional  $20  million  for 
additional  agents  and  would  iMlng  In  at 
least  an  additional  $120  million  in  reve- 
nue. 

Each  of  us  is,  I  know,  deeply  interested 
in  seeing  that  the  Revenue  Service  prop- 
erly and  vigorously  enforces  all  the  many 
laws  and  programs  for  which  it  is  re- 
sponsible. We  want  to  feel  sure  tax 
abuses  will  be  curbed;  evaders  caught 
and  prosecuted;  convenient,  courteous. 


and  efficient  taxpayer  services  rendered; 
and  our  voluntary  compliance  sj^tem 
protected  and  strengthened.  We  want 
our  tax  agency  to  be  operated  in  a  way 
which  earns  the  approval  and  respect  of 
all  taxpayers. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  cut  the  rev- 
enue budget  to  save  $21  million  when, 
according  to  estimates  based  on  returns 
filed  and  enforcement  actions  taken,  this 
cut,  translated  into  enforcement  posi- 
tions lost,  will  cost  the  Government  $150 
million  to  $200  million  in  additional  rev- 
enues. I  submit  that  this  is  economy  of 
the  most  imprudent  kind,  false  economy 
at  its  most  obvious. 

I  strongly  urge  full  restoration  of  the 
$30  million  additional  funds  requested 
by  the  revenue  service.  This  is  impera- 
tive if  their  operations  are  to  continue 
in  1964  at  the  same  levels  maintained 
in  1963.  As  the  tax  workload  Increases, 
it  must  be  processed.  To  let  it  fall  be- 
hind would  soon  seriously  impair  the  en- 
forcement capacity  of  the  service  and 
weaken  confidence  In  the  administration 
of  the  tax  system.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  ourselves  and  to  the  country 
to  see  that  this  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  6  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  myself  such 
amount  of  the  remaining  time  as  I  may 
require. 

I  should  like  to  make  three  points  In 
connection  with  the  amendment.  To 
Senators  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  say  that  this  money  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  his  message. 
The  money  was  requested  on  his  behalf 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
by  the  IMrector  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  in  what,  to  me,  was  compelling, 
convincing  testimony  before  the  Appro- 
priations subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  this 
is  the  Eisenhower  amendment,  for  this 
is  the  5th  year  in  which  I  have  made 
a  fight  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
have  restored  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  whoever  happened  to  be 
Chief  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  whoever  happened  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  and  In  the  Eisenhower 
administration  I  fought  Just  as  hard  to 
get  this  money  restored  to  the  bill  as  I 
am  fighting  now.  The  reason  why  this 
money  was  needed  and  was  requested  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  reason 
why  the  money  is  needed  now  and  is 
requested  by  President  Kennedy,  is  very 
clear,  indeed.  It  is  that  the  workload 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  so  great- 
ly exceeds  the  capacl^  of  the  present 
number  of  agents  to  handle  it  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  their  giving  the  ade- 
quate spot-check  survey  of  tax  evasion 
which  is  essential  in  order  to  keep  our 
country  honest,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  so  eloquently  stated  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

Fr<xn  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  which  appears  on  page 
259  of  the  printed  hearing  it  is  clear 
that  every  one  of  these  individuals  who 
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is  put  on  the  payroll  will  collect  at 
least  $6  for  every  doUar  paid  to  him  In 
salary;  and  I  think  this  Is  the  compelling 
answer  to  the  argument  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lattschk]  that 
we  should  cut  this  budget  and  thus  make 
it  impossible  to  collect  money  jxistly  due 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  this  re- 
gard, and  I  do  not  believe  it  has  been 
adequately  stressed.  If  we  had  before 
us  today  a  bill  which  required  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  reduce  its 
co<H>eration  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  ferreting  out  hoodlums  and  rack- 
eteers, I  believe  that  bill  would  be  almost 
unanimously — in  fact,  unanimously.  I 
hope — rejected  by  this  body.  But  if  this 
amendment  is  rejected,  the  result  will 
be  the  same  as  the  enactment  of  such  a 
bill.  Personally.  I  am  very  well  aware 
of  the  very  helpful  work  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice in  requiring  that  racketeers,  hood- 
lums, and  gangsters  in  Pennsylvania — 
I  regret  that  there  are  some  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  suspect  that  every  Sen- 
ator would  have  to  admit  that  there  are 
at  least  a  few,  and  perhaps  many,  in  his 
State— purchase  $50  Federal  gaming 
stamps.  Without  these  additional  Rev- 
enue agents,  it  will  be  impossible  to  fer- 
ret out  those  gamblers  and  racketeers 
who  should  be  busring  the  $50  Federal 
gaming  stamps  and  prosecute  those  who 
do  not.  When  they  buy  them,  they  have 
to  post  them  on  their  local  places  of 
business,  and  that  marks  them  for  the 
local  law  enforcement  officers  as  viola- 
tors of  the  State  antigambling  laws,  and 
thus  provides  an  opportunity  for  ade- 
quate law  enforcement,  and  also  pK>ints 
the  finger  of  sleazy  law  enforcement  at 
the  local  law  enforcement  officers  if  they 
do  not  properly  and  adequately  enforce 
the  law.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of 
morality,  as  well  as  from  the  point  of 
view  of  good  Government  and  the  point 
of  view  of  sustaining  the  demands  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAI7SCHE.  Is  it  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  each  department  of  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  has  appreciably  increased  the 
number  of  its  employees?  If  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  which  calls  for  increas- 
ing the  nimiber  of  the  employees  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  is  a  valid  one. 
what  justification  is  there  for  not  in- 
creasing the  niunber  of  employees  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  prefer 
to  stand  on  the  merits  of  this  particular 
amendment,  rather  than  engage  in  a 
generalized  colloquy  in  regard  to  a  mat- 
ter which  Is  completely  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me 
for  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
know  that  historically  the  Government 
has  had  a  considerably  better  return 
from  the  appropriations  which  have  re> 
suited  in  the  hiring  of  additional  reve- 


me  agents.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
Tania  stated  that  the  rado  la  $i  for  every 
$1  of  salary  paid.  However,  the  ques- 
tion Is,  Where  are  we  to  tbopl  After  all. 
If  that  argrunent  is  ralid.  there  will  be 
no  point  In  increasing  this  amount  by 
$21  million;  instead,  perhaps  it  should 
be  increased  by  twice  or  three  times  that 
amount,  in  order  to  employ  even  more 
revenue  agents.  In  short,  once  we  em- 
bark on  that  course,  where  are  we  to 
stop? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  we  should  stop 
with  the  President's  recommendation — 
regardless  of  whether  it  be  made  by 
President  Eisenhower  or  by  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  a  responsible  recom- 
mendation. So  there  is  no  valid  point 
to  the  argument  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  many  additional 
revenue  agents  has  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  employed  during  the  past  2 
years? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Far  fewer  than  the  ad- 
ditional tax  revenues  which  could  be 
obtained  would  warrant 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  should  like  to 
have  a  definite  figure  stated.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  made  a  gen- 
eralized statement;  but  we  do  not  know 
how  many  returns  are  being  audited. 
However,  I  understand  that  Congress  has 
provided  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
with  a  substantial  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  revenue  agents,  in  line  with  the 
recommendation  of  President  Eisen- 
hower and  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Kennedy.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Where  are  we  to  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  we  should  draw  It 
where  both  President  Eisenhower  and 
President  Kennedy  drew  it,  which  is  to 
restore  this  amoimt  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  frcMn  Pennsylvania  permit 
me  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; I  am  glad  to  permit  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  to  answer  the  question 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Even  though  dur- 
ing the  current  year  we  increased  1962 
by  about  3,600,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  be  given  1,184  additional 
man-years  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  for  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  correct  state- 
ment, but  it  is  not  complete.  What  we 
are  doing  Is  refusing  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 1,277  man-years  of  work  which 
it  definitely  needs.  The  House  cut  the 
request  to  one-fourth,  by  allowing  the 
Treasury  only  358  man-years.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  to  increase  that  figure  to  555 
man -years.  I  am  asking  that  we  return 
to  the  amoimt  the  President  requested. 
This  is  a  very  modest  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  man-years.  In  view  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clauc  I .  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the   Senator   from   New    Mexico    [Mr. 


AkdxksokI,  the  Senator  from 
IMr.  BtrdI,  the  Senator  from  _____ 
cut  [Mr.  DooDl,  the  Senator  tr^m  iS 
nols  [Mr.  DouolasI.  the  Senato-  fi~I 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastlaotj.  the  aeS 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FcmmobtIiS 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gtvin? 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr  H^' 
the  Senator  from  Tenne^ee  lui' 
KsPAxnm,  the  Senator  from  Cooneel^ 
I  Mr.  RiBicorr  1 .  the  Senator  fromS. 
bama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  8eiMt» 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TmiMioini 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  fxuther  announce  that,  if  present  «m1 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  ^ 
BtkoI  and  the  Senator  from  ^'^iIbIiijI 
[Mr.  Eastlahd]  would  each  vote  "qm" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Soatti 
Carolina  [Mr.  THrrufoirD]  is  paired  wtt 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dod«^ 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fi«a 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wooU  v^ 
•yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  tbft  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ancta]  k 
absent  on  o£Bcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr 

Case]  is  necessarily  absent 

The  result  was  announced— ycM  H 
nays  57.  as  follows: 

(No.  SB  Leg.] 

TZAS— 29 
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Bayh 

Magnuaon 

Neuberscr 

Cliurcb 

McCarthy 

PaM«« 

CUrk 

MoOec 

Pell 

Oore 

McOoTem 

Proxmlre 

Hartke 

Mclntyre 

p«».oy^|.^^ 

Humphrey 

McNaman 

Symiadaa 

Inouye 

MetcaU 

WllUamOU 

Kennedy 

Morse 

7arhuiiM^ 

Long,  Mo. 

Mom 

Toaag.oilB 

Long,  La. 

Nelaon 

NAYS— 57 

AUott 

Krrln 

MlUer 

BarUett 

Pong 

Moorauy 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Mimdt 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

UiMkl* 

Boggs 

Hill 

Peanon 

Brewster 

Holland 

Prouty 

BurcUck 

Hniaka 

RotMftan 

Byrtl.  W.  Va. 

Jackaon 

RosmU 

Cannon 

JavlU 

SaltMUtaU 

Carlaon 

Johnston 

Scott 

Cooper 

Jordan.  If  .C. 

eiT— 

cotton 

Jordan.  Idaho 

SmaCkars 

CuitU 

KeaUng 

Smith 

mrkaen 

Kuchel 

Domlnlek 

Taiiacfce 

Ttimti^t 

MlWftV»IH 

Toww 

Slender 

McClellan 

wmiam>.IM. 

Engle 

Mechein 

Toang,ir.fi*. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Aiken 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Rlbicoff 

Byrd,  Va. 

Pulbrtght 

SpaitaMB 

Caae  , 

Oruenlng 

ThunMrt 

Dndd 

Hart 
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So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  ms  R* 
jected. 

Mr.   ROBERTSON.    Mr.  PreaidMt, 
move  to  reconsider  tite  vote  by 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFTEU3.  Mr.  PresUcHt.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  tbelsMa 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICOL,  He 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  HBoilsn  to 
lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taWe  wn 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delawaiv. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk,  on 
of  mirself  and  the  Senator  froni  !*• 
fMr.  Mnxntl  a  motion,  and  ask  tkst* 
be  stated. 


•nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  sUted  for  the  Informa- 
M<^  of  the  Senate. 

jt^  iMxasLATtn  Clcmc  The  Senator 
troa.  Delaware  [Mr.  WaliamsI ,  for  hlm- 
^2f  gnd  the  Senator  fnmi  Iowa  [Mr. 
l[^jjs] ,  proposes  the  following  motion : 

T  mow  that  tb*  biU  (HJt.  sass)  making 
igpropnatloDs  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
ftoT Dep«tmenU.  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
puddent  and  certain  Independent  agencies 
toT^  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and 
(or  other  purposes,  be  recommitted  to  the 
/vnmlttee  on  Appropriations  with  instruc- 
j^oQiito  amend  title  I  of  the  bUl  so  that  the 
tg(gi  amount  appropriated  therein  (ezclu- 
ilTe  ot  appropriations  for  expenses  of  ad- 
g^Qjytertng  the  public  debt)  will  not  exceed 
the  total  amount  of  corresponding  appro- 
nriaUons  contained  In  the  Treasury-Post 
O0ce  Departments  and  Executive  Office  Ap- 
proprlstlon  Act,  1963,  and  to  r^>ort  such 
jjoi,  as  BO  amended,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
atrUest  practicable  date. 

Ilr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
pmident,  I  am  sure  this  will  not  take 
loDg.   I  shall  want  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  would  be 
sny  objection,  because  this  motion  is 
one  which  surely  would  have  .the  strong 
support  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  quote  from  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  of  January 
14,  1963,  at  which  time  he  said : 

I  will  shortly  submit  a  fiscal  1964  admln- 
Ittrstlye  budget  which,  while  allowing  for 
Dteded  rises  In  defense,  space,  and  fixed  in- 
tanst  charges,  holds  total  expenditures  for 
all  other  purpoeea  below  this  year's  level. 

This  requires  the  reduction  or  postpone- 
ment of  many  desirable  programs,  the  ab- 
nrptlon  of  a  large  part  of  last  year's  Federal 
pay  raise  through  personnel  and  other 
eoonomles,  the  termination  of  certain  in- 
stallations and  projects,  and  the  substltu- 
tton  in  seTeral  programs  of  private  for  public 
cndit 

I  am  certainly  not  questioning  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  President.  He  said  he  in- 
tended to  hold  domestic  levels  of  expend- 
itures down  to,  if  not  below,  last  year's 
expenditures. 

Tet  I  notice  that  in  title  I  of  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, as  reported  by  the  committee  it 
would  provide  for  increased  appropria- 
tions of  $115,164,780  over  and  above  the 
■mount  appropriated  for  the  same  agen- 
cy last  year.  Now  this  is  not  what  the 
President  promised. 

There  are  other  titles  of  this  bill  deal- 
ing with  other  agencies  which  will  be 
dealt  with  separately.  All  four  titles  of 
this  bill  will  increase  appropriati^Qps  $412 
million  over  last  year.  Since  so  much 
hs8  been  said  by  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  since  it  was  mentioned  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
that  In  order  to  provide  for  a  tax  cut  he 
intended  to  hold  expenditiu-es  at  least 
down  to  last  year's  level,  I  believe  we 
should  do  so. 

That  is  all  the  proposed  amendment 
provides.  It  would  allow  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  make  such  changes 
wherever  they  would  be  most  appro- 
priate. It  would  give  instructions  to 
Wrt  the  bill  back  at  the  earliest  prac- 
"cjble  date  with  tiUe  I  reduced  by  $116.- 

Unless  there  is  opposiUon  to  this  mo- 
"on,  I  see  no  need  for  discussing  it  fur- 


ther. I  am  sure  the  Senate  certainly 
wishes  to  suivort  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  statement  of  Jan- 
uary 14.  1963.  unless  It  be  that  they 
considered  the  President's  promise  of 
economy  as  merely  being  more  Frontier 
political  propaganda. 

I  repeat — this  proposed  amendment 
merely  supports  the  President's  promise 
of  January  14,  1963. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition.  The  proposal  ignores 
the  fact  that,  over  the  protest  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  over  my 
protest,  the  Congress  voted  td  raise 
salaries  of  employees  in  these  two  de- 
partments TMt  percent.  Now  we  must 
pay  the  bill. 

It  would  be  fine  to  be  able  to  say, 
"You  cannot  get  any  more  than  you 
got  last  year."  But  we  cannot  operate 
in  that  manner. 

It  is  estimated  there  will  be  a  SVz 
percent  increase  in  the  volume  of  mail. 
All  of  us  hope  there  may  be  a  $570 
billion  QNP,  whatever  that  may  mean. 
The  economists  say  that  means  great 
prosperity.  With  prosperity,  there  wiU 
bt  more  mail.  Are  we  going  to  pay 
the  railroads,  the  trucks,  and  the  air- 
planes to  haul  it,  or  will  we  say  to  them, 
"You  must  haul  it  for  what  you  were 
paid  last  year"? 

Shall  we  give  to  these  new  office  build- 
ings, to  be  built  with  the  great  ex- 
pansion, some  mail  service? 

Shall  we  give  the  communities,  which 
are  rapidly  expanding,  mail  service? 

Shall  we  say.  "No;  we  will  cut  you  back 
to  what  you  had  last  year"? 

That  is  a  fine  concept,  but  it  would 
not  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  respect  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  as  highly  as  I  respect  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  him.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, we  differ;  this  proposal  woiUd  not 
at  all  touch  the  appropriations  for  the 
Post  Office  Department.  That  portion 
of  the  Senator's  argument  does  not 
apply. 

This  proposal  would  apply  only  to 
title  I,  which  deals  with  the  Treasury 
Department  appropriations.  It  would 
then  only  reduce  its  appropriations  to 
the  level  of  last  year's  expenditures. 

In  the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress he  referred  to  the  salary  increase, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  going  to  absorb 
that  salary  increase  through  increased 
efficiency  and  other  economies.  If  he 
meant  it — and  I  certainly  do  not  for 
one  moment  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
President — let  us  hold  the  line,  and  let 
him  absorb  that  salary  increase.  That 
is  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do. 

However,  if  he  is  going  to  ask  for  ap- 
propriations over  and  above  last  year's 
let  us  tell  the  country  what  we  are  doing. 
Let  us  tell  the  coimtry  that  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  of  January  14  was  Just 
political  propaganda. 

The  President  recommended  a  tax  cut 
in  his  message.  He  promised  that  in 
order  to  finance  some  of  the  tax  cut  he 
would  submit  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
which  would  hold  domestic  expenditures 
down  to  or  below  last  year's  expendi- 
tures.    This    was   not    done,   but    this 


amendment  will  help  him  carry  out  his 
promise. 

It  will  save  $115  million. 

All  I  ask  is  that  we  take  the  Presi- 
dent at  his  word.  When  he  spoke  to  the 
Congress  on  January  14  he  said  that 
the  domestic  agencies  could  absorb  the 
salary  increase  through  greater  efficiency 
and  that  he  could  hold  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures at  last  year's  level. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  taUe. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  Senator  will  with- 
hold that  motion  temporarily. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  carry  it  over  until  tomorrow,  or 
what? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
care.  I  am  willing  to  vote  tonight,  but 
I  had  the  floor.  I  desire  to  say  a  little 
more. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  leadership  wishes  to  carry  the  bill 
over  until  tomorrow,  that  is  quite  agree- 
able with  me.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
finish  consideration  of  the  bill,  I  shall 
insist  on  laying  the  motion  on  the  table, 
and  then  we  can  try  to  get  a  vote  on  ev- 
erything else  that  comes  up  as  fast  as  It 
comes  up.  It  suits  me  to  have  the  bill 
go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  further  debate 
on  a  motion  to  table  would  not  be  in 
order,  but  I  will  say  that  we  will  make 
greater  progress  if  we  do  not  proceed  too 
hurriedly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  wnJ^IAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
table,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  will  not 
get  through  quite  as  fast  that  way. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Setuitor  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Who  had  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
particular  time  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  requested  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware had  the  floor. 

Mr.  wnjJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  understood  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  made  a  motion  to  table, 
and  I  understood  that  that  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  never  said  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  still  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  was  not  recogrUzed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  motion  to  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  had  never  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware still  had  the  floor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then, 
of  course,  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  motion  to  table  would  likewise  be 
out  of  order.    The  yeas  and  nays  could 
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not  be  ordered  on  the  motfcm  to  table 
if  no  such  motion  were  pending. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  Itself. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  now  imderstand  the  yeas 
and  najrs  are  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

I  shall  delay  the  Senate  but  a  few 
moments.  Again  I  should  like  to  read 
what  the  President  said  in  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  the  Congress.  I 
read  what  the  President  said : 

I  will  shortly  submit  a  fiscal  1064  admin- 
istrative budget  which,  while  allowing  for 
needed  rises  In  defense,  space,  and  fixed  In- 
terest charges,  holds  total  expendltitfes  for 
all    other   purposes   below    this   year's   level. 

This  requires  the  reduction  or  postpone- 
ment of  many  desirable  programs,  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  large  part  of  last  year's  Federal 
pay  raise  through  personnel  and  other  econ- 
omies, the  termination  of  certain  Installa- 
Uons  and  projects,  and  the  substitution  In 
several  prx>grams  of  private  for  public  credit. 

The  fact  is  that  the  budget  later  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  did  not  hold  the 
recommended  expenditures  for  fiscal 
1964  anywhere  near  last  year's  level — not 
tai  a  single  category.  He  did  not  carry 
out  his  promise. 

For  example,  in  the  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  the  Commerce  Department 
appropriation  request  is  for  $895  million 
for  this  year  as  against  $745  million  last 
year,  or  an  increase  of  $150  million.  It 
provides  for  3,497  extra  employees  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  he  has  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  $5,743  million.  Last 
year's  expenditures  were  $5,048  million. 
This  represents  an  increase  this  year  of 
$694  mUiion  over  and  above  what  was 
spent  in  fiscal  1963.  He  also  asks  for 
5,931  ez^a  employees  to  be  added  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  next  year. 

In  the  Department  of  Justice  be  is 
asking  for  $337  million  in  the  budget. 
Last  year  there  was  appropriated  only 
$317  million.  So  he  is  asking  for  an  In- 
crease of  $20  million  and  permission  to 
add  765  extra  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

In  the  Labm*  Department,  he  is  asking 
for  an  increase  from  an  appropriation  of 
$239  million  in  1963  to  $433  million  this 
year,  or  an  increase  of  $194  million  over 
and  above  last  year.  Again,  he  wants  to 
add  1,293  extra  employees  in  the  Labor 
Department. 

In  the  Post  Office  Department  he  is 
asking  for  money  to  add  9,650  extra  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion he  is  asking  to  add  sufficient  money 
to  employ  3.208  more  employees,  with 
an  increase  in  appropriations  of  from 
$532  million  for  last  year  to  $594  million 
for  fiscal  1964. 

In  various  miscellaneous  smaller 
agencies  a  request  Is  being  made  to  add 
1.324  employees. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  4.149  ad- 
ditional employees  are  asked  for,  at  a 
cost  of  $421  minion  for  this  year  over 
what  it  cost  last  year;  aU  but  $115  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  is  to  pay  increased 
interest  charges.  My  amendment  would 
not  affect  those  fixed  charges. 


In  the  Interior  Department  he  is  ask- 
ing for  an  increase  of  $111  million  in  ap- 
propriations, or  $1,165  milllon  against 
$1,054  million  last  year.  Here  again  we 
find  he  wants  to  add  3.999  emidoyees. 
Altogether,  he  is  asking  for  extra  ap- 
propriations to  add  next  jrear  36,492 
more  employees  to  the  Federal  payroll. 
The  fact  that  next  year  when  all  these 
extra  employees  are  proposed  to  be  added 
is  a  presidential  election  year  is  not 
without  significance. 

Certainly  no  one  will  argue  that  we 
need  all  of  these  extra  employees  or 
that  the  agencies  need  the  extra  millions 
for  which  they  are  asking. 

Furthermore,  luiless  the  Congress 
doubts  the  sincerity  of  the  President's 
statement  of  January  14  we  should  adopt 
my  motion  here  today. 

Mr.   SIMPSON.     Mr.   President,   will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Does  not  the  Senator 

from  Delaware  believe  the  Executive  was 

sincere  in  his  statement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  that  Uie  President  was 
sincere.  I  do  not  question  his  sincerity. 
I  hope  the  Senate,  by  this  vote,  will  not 
question  his  sincerity.  However,  if  he 
were  sincere  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
must  have  doublecrossed  him,  because 
it  asked  for  much  more  money  for  every 
single  agency. 

They  must  have  considered  his  promise 
as  political  propaganda,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate rejects  this  motion  to  cut  this  ap- 
propriation back  to  last  year's  level  I 
shall  conclude  that  they  too  doubt  his 
sincerity. 

Generally  speaking,  we  know  the 
Budget  Bureau  speaks  for  the  President. 
However,  if  it  does  so  in  this  pcuticular 
case,  we  would  have  two  conflicting  re- 
quests from  the  administration.  I  am 
supporting  the  President's  own  message 
to  the  Congress  when  lie  said  he  was 
gcdng  to  hold  down  the  budget  requests 
to  last  year's.  Let  us  all  do  so  by  our 
vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  indicate  where  he  thinks  we 
have  gone  astray? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
we  will  be  going  astray  if  we  permit 
extra  money  to  be  appropriated  over  and 
above  last  year's  budget.  The  President 
said  he  wanted  a  tax  cut.  and  at  the 
same  time  he  said  he  could  Justify  the 
tax  cut  by  holding  domestic  expendi- 
tures down  to  last  year's  level.  The 
only  way  to  hold  domestic  expenditures 
down  to  last  year's  level  is  by  not  voting 
for  increased  appropriations  over  last 
year's.    It  is  just  that  simple. 

I  Just  pointed  out  that  if  we  approve 
all  the  Budget  Bureau  is  asking  for.  we 
would  add  36,492  extra  employees  to  the 
payroll  next  year.  That  amoimts  to 
3.000  a  month  for  every  month  In  fiscal 
1964.  Counting  30  days  to  a  month, 
which  includes  Simdays,  that  is  100  every 
day,  or  4  employees  every  hour,  or  1  ad- 
ditional employee  every  15  minutes. 
That  Is  how  new  employees  would  be 
added  next  year  which,  by  the  way.  Is  a 
presidential  election  year.  Yet  the  re- 
quest comes  from  an  administration 
which  promised  to  hold  all  domestic  ex- 
penditures down  to  last  year's  level. 
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I  say,  let  them  stop  talking  out  i 
sides  of  their  mouths,  if  the 
means  what  he  said  about  k«i 
year's  expenditures  down  to  iJ^-?* 
level,  let  us  hold  them  downTwiJ 
promise  is  merely  to  be  re«a>4ed  -. 
speech  for  campaign  purpoaec  mm  m^ 
had  no  intention  of  living  up  to  it  !Lr 
the  country  has  the  right  to  HiT 
truth.  ^*^  ■» 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President  wlB  ». 
Senator  yield  for  a  question '     ' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   1  «m« 

Mr.  MILLER.  Am  I  to  undwS 
from  the  figures  the  Senator  fivaiS: 
aware  has  recited,  that  most,  if  ^(3 
of  the  major  agencies  have  deiibcn^ 
violated  the  President's  stated  pZ 
that  their  expenditures  would  be^S 
to  the  level  of  the  previous  fiscal  >^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  iTa 
put  it  this  way :  The  recommendat^T 
the  Budget  Bureau  for  the  approprUto 
for  each  agency  is  not  in  line  with  vtat 
the  President  told  Congress  he  lntei4ed 
to  do.  They  have  asked  for  an  tnciuM 
in  every  single  category. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  flguiegnre. 
sented  to  the  Budget  by  the  retpeetbt 
agency  heads  violate  the  Pre«l(fcai'j 
promise? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  IlMy* 
imless  we  assume  that  the  Pretideot  wai 
just  making  a  campaign  speech  whak 
spoke  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  laJiM 
session.  I  will  not  so  presume.  I  hat 
the  Senate  will  accept  his  statisHM  It 
good  faith. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No  one  is  queatiod^ 
the  sincerity  of  the  President  «f  ftt 
United  States.  This  appears  to  hi  t 
clear  case  of  hisubordlnation  on  thtmi 
of  the  agency  heads  in  refusing  to  M- 
low  the  President" s  policy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  Hmmjiii 
should  credit  him  with  good  fatth.  I 
was  one  who  attended  the  joint  Miriaa 
and  I  Joined  in  the  applause  f«  tk 
President  in  that  Joint  session  vtMak 
made  his  promise  to  bold  the  liM  on 
domestic  expenditures,  and  I  latMd  to 
help  him  remember  and  keep  ttHt 
promise. 

I  believe  he  made  an  excellent  itito> 
ment  when  he  said  that  he  wosld  btU 
total  expenditures  for  all  domestic  pm- 
poses  below  last  year's  leveL  He  dUail 
even  say  at  last  year's  levd.  He  Hid 
below  the  level.  All  I  am  askii«  it  UMt 
we  roll  back  the  amount  providsd  k 
this  bill  to  last  year's  level  and  tlHni^ 
take  the  President's  word  in  good  MH. 
Let  us  not  assume  that  what  be  «■ 
doing  was  merely  making  a  proBlM  in 
a  campaign  speech  which  proBte  Ik 
did  not  intend  to  keep.  However,  M  ie 
accept  the  budget  recommendatka  ■ 
being  the  President's  intention  that  k 
the  only  explanation  I  can  see  far  Hn 
contradiction. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wll  UK 
Senator  srleld  7 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.   lyMi 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  Uke  to  ■*  •> 
Senator  from  Delaware  if  he  does  ■< 
agree  with  me  that  the  President  desi 
not  have  time  to  sit  down  andffOttvM^ 
all  the  items  in  the  budget.  What  av- 
mally  happens  is  that  the  Preridnft 
states  his  policy  before  a  Joint  seiiOB 


of  congress,  which  he  did.  The  Senator 
OtMB  Delaware  has  quoted  that  state- 
ment We  most  assume  that  the  Presi- 
dent expects  his  subordinates,  the  beads 
of  the  agencies,  to  tcXicm  his  policy. 

y^  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Oh,  yes. 
I  bdleve  that  the  President  was  sincere 
wben  he  made  that  statement.  I  accept 
the  sincerity  of  the  President's  state- 
ment, and  that  is  why  I  am  here  trying 
to  support  him.  I  am  trying  hard  to 
help  him  keep  that  promise,  and  if  the 
Senate  will  back  my  motion  with  their 
votes  he  will  be  keeping  that  promise. 

As  one  who  has  great  confidence  in  the 
President's  sincerity  and  as  one  who  is 
accepting  his  statement  in  good  faith  I 
olfer  the  pending  motion.  Not  for  one 
moment  should  we  question  his  sincerity, 
bat  rather  the  Senate  should  vote  for 
the  amendment.  This  same  action 
shoold  be  taken  on  all  the  domestic  pro- 
poaals.  Surelb^  the  President  has  not 
reversed  himself  in  that  connection  be- 
cause he  repeated  the  same  promise  at 
press  conferences  since  that  time. 

We  are  not  Justified  in  adding  a  new 
empk)yee  every  15  minutes  every  day  of 
the  year,  when  the  President  has  said 
that  the  additional  employees  are  not 
needed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  clear  case  of  in- 
subordination on  the  part  of  subordi- 
nate officers  in  the  administration.  It 
seems  also  that  where  there  is  a  clear- 
cut  case  of  a  refusal  to  follow  the 
President's  clearly  stated  policy,  possibly 
some  changes  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
agencies.  After  all.  the  heads  of  the 
agencies  are  responsible  for  the  budget 
requests.  If  they  deliberately  violate  the 
President's  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  President  should  get  him- 
self other  Cabinet  officers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  An 
excellent  way  to  discipline  those  who  are 
asking  for  too  much  money  is  to  support 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Undoubtedly  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  re- 
calls the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Coounerce.  when  he  said  in  1960  that  he 
had  approximately  28,000  employees  in 
his  Department,  and  that  he  could  get 
slpng  with  more  than  10  percent  fewer 
employees  without  hurting  his  Depart- 
ment 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
recall  that  sUtement 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  In  1962  they  had  in- 
creased the  number  of  anployees  to 
more  than  31,000.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  know  what  the  increase 
Is  for  this  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re- 
call the  statement  of  the  SecreUry  of 
Commerce.  He  said  he  had  far  too 
many  employees  and  that  be  wished  he 
could  reduce  the  number  by  at  least  10 
percent  because  they  were  getting  in 
each  other's  way. 

Since  that  time  they  have  actually 
■Jded  more  employees,  if  ve  approve 
MS  budget  request  as  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  we  will  be  increasing 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department 


of  Commerce  from  $745  to  $895  million, 
an  increase  of  about  $150  million. 

This  would  give  him  money  to  hhe 
3,497  additional  employees.  Yet  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  has  said  that  he 
already  has  more  employees  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with.  Why  should 
we  now  add  3,497  more  employees  to  a 
Department  when  the  head  of  that  De- 
partment has  said  that  he  already  has 
more  employees  than  he  needs? 

If  they  are  going  to  use  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  buy  an  election  let  them  tell 
the  American  people  what  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  LADSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  presentation 
of  the  figures  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  recited,  does  he  have  a 
tabulation  of  what  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  the  increase  in  employees  Is  in  the 
several  departments? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
36,492  employees,  additional,  over  and 
above  the  number  on  the  pasrroll  in  1963; 
that  Is,  If  we  approve  the  budget  as  It 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  is  that  figure? 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     It   is 
36.492. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  able  to 
tell  by  what  niunber  the  employees  have 
been  increased  since  1961? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
have  the  exact  figure  before  me,  but  it  is 
about  137,000.  That  is  the  number  by 
which  the  employees  have  been  Increased 
between  January  1961  and  the  present 
date.  The  budget  for  fiscal  1964  would 
add  another  36,000,  approximately. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out.  Secretary  Hodges,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, said  that  there  were  already  more 
employees  in  his  Department  than  he 
knew  what  to  do  with,  that  he  could  not 
find  jobs  for  all  of  them.  Yet  in  the 
budget  that  was  submitted  it  is  proposed 
to  give  him  an  additional  3,497  em- 
ployees. 

One  suggested  explanation  for  this  Is 
that  they  are  proposing  to  give  him  3,497 
additional  employees  and  that  they  will 
be  assigned  the  Job  of  finding  work  for 
the  3,000  employees  who  are  now  sitting 
around.  It  may  be  that  they  will  all  end 
up  in  (me  big  game  of  touch  football. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  been  argued, 
with  respect  to  the  request  for  additional 
Internal  Revenue  Service  employees,  that 
for  every  dollar  spent  there  would  be 
earned  $6.  My  question  is:  What  justifi- 
cation is  given  for  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees,  if  any? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  justification 
whereby  I  can  subscribe  to  that  argu- 
ment. I  should  like  to  make  a  comment 
in  connection  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's employees.  I  have  been  just  as 
much  interested  as  anyone  else  in  seeing 
to  it  that  an  adequate  number  of  agents 
are  hired  in  the  Treasury  Department.  I 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  support- 
ing the  necessary  number.  I  point  out, 
however,  that,  as  most  of  us  know,  we 
can  prove  anything  by  figures,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  respect  to  what  has 


been  said  about  the  increased  revenue 
that  is  produced  every  time  that  we  add 
more  Treasiuy  agents.  That  can  be 
argued. 

Our  revenues  have  been  increasing 
largely  because  our  gross  nati<mal  prod- 
uct and  our  national  income  have  been 
increasing.  It  is  not  realistic  to  say  that 
all  of  that  increase  results  because  ad- 
ditional Treasury  employees  have  been 
added.  If  we  want  to  argue  that  way  we 
must  also  consider  the  fact  that  refunds 
to  taxpayers  have  also  increased  every 
year  in  about  the  same  percentage  that 
we  have  added  new  employees  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  recognize  that 
that  is  because  wages  and  personal  in- 
comes are  higher  and  payroll  taxes  have 
Increased.  Naturally  more  refunds  are 
being  made.  This  is  no  refiection  on  the 
employees  that  were  added  but  one  could 
argue  that  point  Just  as  well  as  one  could 
argue  that  an  Increase  in  revenue  results 
because  of  added  employees. 

A  point  of  diminishing  return  is 
reached.  If  that  were  not  true  we  could 
add  150,000  employees  and  in  that  way 
pay  off  the  national  debt.  That  cannot 
be  done,  of  course.  There  Is  a  point  be- 
yond which  additional  employees  cannot 
be  used. 

The  adoption  of  this  motion  would 
still  leave  all  the  money  in  the  bill  for 
which  the  President  had  promised  he 
would  ask. 

The  President  did  not  except  this 
agency  when  he  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  sum- 
marize his  argument?  Until  now,  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  empk^ees  since 
1961  has  been  133,000.     Is  that  correct*? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Approx- 
imately 130.000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  year  the  num- 
ber is  to  be  increased  by  37,000  nutre? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Approx- 
imately 36,000  more. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mb  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the*ngure  for  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do 
not  have  that  figure  before  me.  Yes.  I 
have  found  It  here.  In  March  1963.  there 
were  2,485,738  employees  on  the  Federal 
payroll.  That  represented  an  increase  of 
2,227  for  that  one  month. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  ^^rginia  is  in  favor 
of  economy.  I  can  point  with  pride  to 
30  years  of  fighting  consistently  for  econ- 
omy. I  challenge  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  show  a  more  consistent  record 
for  economy.  On  March  7th  I  presented 
an  econwny  program  reeoramencttng  that 
the  spending  budget  be  reduced  by  $6 
billion,  which  would  result  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  between  $2  billion  and  $3  biUion 
in  the  actual  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1964. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
economy.  One  is  real  economy;  the 
other  Is  false  economy.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  false  economy. 

In  addition,  imder  the  guise  of  econ- 
omy, it  is  not  IntellectuaUy  honest 
Congress  voted  to  pay  the  employees  of 
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the  Treasury  Deixartment  approximate- 
ly $50  million  more  than  the  amendmmt 
would  provide  than.  Would  it  he  hon- 
est to  deprive  tnem  of  that  amount? 
What  Senator  wants  to  go  before  his 
constituents  and  claim  that  he  had 
saved  the  taxpayers  $50  million  by  vot- 
ing against  a  promise  to  pay  employees? 
I  say  that  that  is  not  an  Intellectually 
honest  approach  to  the  question  of 
economy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  IDela- 
ware  asked.  Why  give  the  President  this 
money  when  he  did  not  ask  for  it?  The 
President  took  credit  when  he  said  that 
the  amount  of  spending  this  year  would 
be  the  same  as  or  below  last  year's,  in- 
cluding the  $2  Ullion  cut  in  farm  price 
supports  and  other  Items;  but  he  did  not 
ask  that  the  amoimt  for  this  item  be  re- 
duced below  that  for  1963.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  President  asked  that  this 
Department  be  given  $156  million  more 
than  this  amendment  would  allow  it. 

The  House  really  put  the  pruning  axe 
to  this  appropriation  bill.  But  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  reduce  the  House  figure  by 
$98  million.  The  Treasury  Is  one  of  the 
most  vital  Departments  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  All  of  the  anticipated  $90  bll- 
lion-pliis  of  revenue  rides  on  what  the 
Treasury  can  do  toward  collecting  all 
of  that  amount.  All  Government  checks 
are  disbursed  by  the  Treasury.  All  tax 
bills  are  administered  by  that  Depart- 
ment and  are  framed  by  that  Depart- 
ment. The  Treasury  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  Departments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  in  the  name  of  economy, 
would  place  the  Treastiry  In  a  position 
where  it  could  not  fimction  properly. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  would  ac- 
complish. It  would  not  be  possible  to 
pay  the  $50  million  which  Is  owed  to  the 
employees  of  that  Department  and  for 
increased  postage  rates.  I  say  that  that 
is  not  an  honest  approach  to  economy. 
It  is  false  economy,  because  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  it  could  not  function  properly. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  I  CBJled  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  bUl  provides 
more  than  $10  billion  for  interest.  That 
is  more  than  twice  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Government  when  I  came  to  Congress 
30  years  ago.  I  stated  that  In  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Departments  alone 
there  are  today  more  employees  than 
were  in  all  branches  of  the  Government 
when  I  came  to  Congress  In  1933. 

I  deplore  and  regret  that  the  2Ya  mil- 
lion Government  workers  now  cost  so 
much  money;  but  consider  what  Con- 
gress has  done.  The  year  before  last, 
when  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  less 
than  3  percent.  Congress  increased  the 
pay  of  Government  employees  by  7Vi 
percent.  Every  1  percent  cost  $100  mil- 
Uon. 

Last  year,  when  the  cost  of  living  had 
risen  less  than  1  percent.  Congress,  In 
order  to  get  votes,  increased  the  pay  of 
Federal  onployees  another  71/2  percent. 
Now  we  must  pay  the  bill.  There  is  no 
xise  arguing  that  we  should  go  back  to 
what  was  paid  in  previoiis  years.  I  do 
not  know  how  far  it  is  desired  to  go  back ; 
but  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 


Delaware  would  take  us  back  to  the 
past  year,  and  that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yieW  briefly  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  about  the  $50  million  as  it  re- 
fers to  the  increased  cost  of  salaries. 
Does  the  statement  refer  only  to  title  I 
of  the  bill  or  to  the  bill  as  a  whole? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Post  Office 
has  a  greater  increase  than  that.  The 
$50  million  increase  applies  only  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  pay  and  postal 
rate  increases.  The  $156  million  below 
the  budget  applies  only  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  amoimt  of  $98  mil- 
lion below  the  House  bill  applies  only 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  My  first 
impression  was  that  it  applied  to  the 
whole  bill.  As  I  later  read  it.  it  applied 
only  to  title  I.  which  relates  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

But  again.  I  say  that  it  is  false  econ- 
omy. It  would  place  the  Department  in 
such  a  position  that  it  could  not  func- 
tion adequately,  and  Congress  would  be 
deliberately  reneging  on  its  moral  obli- 
gation to  be  Just,  to  meet  our  Just  debts, 
and  to  pay  those  who  are  working,  with 
the  understanding  that  when  we  prom- 
ise them  a  salary  Increase  we  will  pay  it. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Issue  is 
almost  imix>ssible  to  explain  adequately 
troai  the  standpoint  of  its  not  being  true 
economy,  but  being  false  economy,  I  am 
forced  to  renew  my  motion  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  motion  brief- 
ly? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  withhold  my 
moUcm. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  should  be  commended  instead 
of  criticized,  because  he  has  cut  $41  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget  in  the 
bill  that  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  total  recom- 
mended is  $72.6  million  below  the  budget 
estimates  for  the  four  titles.  Again,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  talking  about 
title  I,  which  is.  as  he  has  stated,  a  re- 
duction of  $4 1  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  talking  about 
title  I.  The  amoimt  has  been  reduced 
by  $41  million,  which  is  a  considerable 
reduction.  *' 

The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct  in 
sajring  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice employees  are  entitled  to  a  pay  in- 
crease. We  faced  a  terrific  impact  be- 
cause of  the  pay  increase  which  was 
voted.  We  defeated  a  motion  to  restore 
3,000  jobs,  to  which  the  Senator  keeps 
referring,  and  allowed  only  $10  million 
instead  of  $30  million. 

The  $52  million  on  page  18  is  the  in- 
crease in  title  I  above  the  1963  appro- 
priations for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Above  that,  on  line  18  of  the  report. 
a  $52,400,000  increase  is  provided  for 
the   Coast   Guard.     The   Coast   Guard 


May  s 

must  be  maintained.  We  have  provide 
only  $25  million  to  replace  ships  wS 
are  over  25  years  of  age,  ships  nece»J, 
to  guard  the  coastUne  and  tortni 
smuggling,  and  to  pay  the  salaries  of  tS 
men  who  guard  us  against  elTorU  to 
smuggle  narcotics  and  things  of  tw 
kind  into  this  country.  ^* 

Taking  those  two  items  alone— the  lu 
million  for  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  S 
million  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Swr- 
ice — we  have  a  total  increase  of  $104  nn" 
lion  above  the  1963  appropriation  80 
it  is  false  economy  to  reduce  these  two 
items,  which  are  so  necessary  a  part  (tf 
the  bill.  * 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President 
last  Saturday  night  I  was  highly  honored 
to  be  on  a  program  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  when  the  Qood 
Government  Society  presented  both^^ 
with  scrolls  to  the  effect  that  we  had 
accomplished  something  worthwhile  in 
behalf  of  good  government.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  feel  cer- 
tain  that,  In  spirit,  we  are  still  for  good 
government.  We  merely  have  a  misun- 
derstandlng  concerning  the  facts.  How 
ever.  I  wlU  yield  1  more  minute  to  him 
before  I  make  my  motion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  an. 
predate  the  Senator's  statement.  I  re- 
peat what  I  said  earlier.  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  question  the  sinceritr 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  He  has 
done  a  great  job  In  trying  to  hold  down 
these  appropriations.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  last  year  Congress  passed  a  sal. 
ary  increase  bill.  But  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ate  that  that  bill  was  passed  in  1962.  It 
was  the  law  long  before  the  President 
gave  his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
Congress.  It  was  in  January  1963,  long 
after  the  salary  bill  had  been  passed, 
that  the  President  said  he  would  hold  the 
domestic  1964  budget  requests  at  or  be- 
low last  year's  expenditures. 

It  was  the  President  who  promised 
that  the  salary  increase  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  attrition;  that  is.  by  not  re- 
placing employees  who  retired.  With 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment  there 
would  still  be  $5,950  million  left  in  tbe 
appropriation  bill.  We  would  still  be 
providing  exactly  the  same  amoimt  for 
the  Treasury  Department  as  was  appro- 
priated last  year.  No  other  agency,  in- 
cluding the  Post  Office  Department, 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment 
Any  action  on  other  agencies  would  ha?e 
to  be  dealt  with  separately. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  recommit 
the  biU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  that  motion  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiitt 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  recommit  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 

the    Senator   from   New   Mexico    (Mr. 

AnosmonJ.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 

I  Mr.  Btko],  the  Senator  from  Connectl- 
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-it  [Mr  DODP],  the  Senator  from  lUi- 
«S«  [Mr  DoiTCLAS].  the  Senator  from 
tS^k^PP^  l^''  EASTUursl.  the  Senator 
!f^li)fhifan  [Mr.  Hasrl.  the  Senator 
Mm  Ariaona  TMr.  Hatdch  1 .  the  Senator 
Z^  Tennessee  [Mr.  KifauvmI  .  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Riai- 
corf]  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [M  . 
RossitLl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Ur  BuMOiMi],  the  Senator  from  South 
/virottna  (Mr.  TmnmowD].  and  the 
genator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GokxI  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
uul  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(lir.  Bran],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
y^rittoa  [Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Tumesaee  [Mr.  KxrAuvxK].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Goul,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
iroold  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DotrcLAsl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  [Mr.  TinntMOin)]  is  paired  with 
tbe  SenatoM*  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay."  and 
tbe  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Ancm]  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Ilie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Tbe  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BsALLl  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlsok)  are  detained  on  official 
bosiness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Douglas!  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  23,  as  follows: 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  recommit,  with  instructions, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  opoi  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
appropriation,  it  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  the  $55,750,000  which  the  Senate 
is  considering  restoring  of  the  $92  mil- 
lion cut  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives be  supported.  ' 

Of  this  amount.  $500,000  is  earmarked 
for  research,  development,  and  engi- 
neering; $50  million  for  operations;  and 
$5,250,000  for  faciliUes. 

I  urge  that  these  figures  be  held  to. 
and  that  the  Senate  conferees  be  asked 
to  do  all  within  their  power  to  prevent 
cuts  of  any  kind  in  conference. 

I  have  discxissed  this  matter  at  some 
length  with  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  if  the  full  $50  million  for  operations 
are  provided,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  make 
major  curtailments  in  service  to  the  Na- 
tion's p>ostal  patrons. 

Should  the  conference  sustain  the 
$55,750,000  agreed  upon,  even  then  the 
Department  will  be  operating  upon  a 
narrow  margin  requiring  strict  econ- 
omies. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  which  would  provide  In  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  appro- 
priations for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice that  the  money  appropriated  may  not 
be  used  to  move  the  New  York  regional 
office  to  Boston  or  make  ottier  moves 
contemplated  in  the  so-called  reorga- 
nization announced  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  would  be  In  order. 

I  have  decided  that  it  would  be  inap- 
propriate to  submit  such  an  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  state  my  reasons  to  the 
Seiuite. 

First,  I  believe  that  wherever  possible 
such  decisions  should  be  made  on  a  busi- 
ness and  administrative  basis  in  the  best 
interests  of  governmental  service  and 
service  to  the  public. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  which  held  a  special  hear- 
ing on  this  subject  in  executive  session 
on  April  5.  and  then  released  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing  on  April  11. 1963.  for 
its  time  and  work  on  that  subject.  In 
my  opinion,  and  I  believe  in  the  opinion 
of  many  others,  the  transcript  shows  so 
irrefutably  that  to  make  moves  such  as 
those  contemplated  and.  in  particular  to 
put  through  the  proposed  change  of  the 
regional  office  from  New  York  to  Boston, 
would  be  so  much  against  the  public  in- 
terest and  would  not  really  accomplish 
in  any  noaterial  way  any  of  the  things 
claimed  for  it,  that  we  are  better  ad- 
vised to  rely  upon  that  record.  It  is  a 
very  strong  record.  We  are  better  ad- 
vised to  rely  upon  the  ai^roach  to  the 
question  taken  by  the  Senate  Plnarwe 
Committee,  which  should  be  very  grati- 
fying to  every  Government  agency,  be- 
cause the  decision  proceeds  from  a  busi- 
ness and  public  interest  point  of  view, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  approach  the 


question  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as 
I  could  do  if  I  offered  the  amendnoent. 

What  I  have  said  does  not  mean  that 
it  can  be  done  in  this  way  in  every  case. 
DOT  does  it  necessarily  mean  that  the 
amendmait  would  carry.  I  am  speak« 
ing  on  a  question  of  principle.  The  prin« 
elide  is  that  in  a  ease  in  which  a  major 
coounittee  of  the  Senate  interests  Itself 
enough  in  a  situation  of  this  character 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  it,  and  where  the 
case  made  is.  in  my  view  and,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  view  ot  many  others,  so 
strong  as  to  dictate  a  lade  of  wisdom  in 
the  proposed  reorganization,  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
proper  response  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with- 
out the  need  for  exercising  the  congres- 
sional power  in  respect  to  appropriations. 
I  think  this  would  be  a  far  more  states- 
manlike approach  by  all  concerned. 

All  of  the  main  points  which  were  re- 
lied upon  in  respect  of  the  reorganization 
fell  upon  analysis  and  upon  debate. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  necessarily 
any  complaint  against  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Other  facts  which  were 
developed  by  reason  of  the  announce- 
ment and  the  inrehminary  discussions 
which  preceded  it  hodlcated  that  the 
proposed  change  would  be  very  unwise. 
That  evidence  was  contributed  to  by  the 
legal  profession  of  New  Yoiic,  the  tax- 
payers of  New  York.  and.  very  impor- 
tantly, in  the  debate  and  discussion 
which  took  place  at  the  bearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

At  that  hearing  I  submitted  certain 
statements  and  questions  through  the 
Senator  from  Neforadm  [Mr.  Curtis  1. 
who  graciously  answered  them.  My  col- 
league [Mr.  Kkating]  was  present. 
About  a  week  ago  my  colleague  made  a 
magnificent  speech  in  the  Senate,  ana- 
lyzing in  the  greatest  detail  the  reasons 
why  the  contemplated  move  should  not 
be  made. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcokd  an  analysis  of  the  statements 
made  in  favor  of  the  move  and  of  the 
re<M¥anization  which  I  described,  and 
the  answers,  literally,  from  the  Ccmunls- 
sloner  himself  as  the  situation  was  de- 
veloped before  the  committee,  which 
strike  down  the  argument  that  the  re- 
gional office  needs  to  be  near  the  service 
center,  which  is  located  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.  On  the  ccmtrary,  apparently  that 
is  not  the  practice  nor  is  it  particularly 
dictated  in  req?ect  of  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THK    STanEKEKT 

Page  6,  Commissioner  Caplin:  "The  de- 
cisive factor  was  the  existence,  in  the  Boeton 
area  of  a  going  service  center  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  which  is  to  be  converted  to  our  newer 
automatic  data  processing  techniques,  and 
will  serve  all  of  the  present  Boeton  and  New 
York  regions."      /^ 

■TWttf  answer 

Page  24,  Comm^loner  Caplin:  "It  has 
been  determined  Umt  it  to  aot  feasible  to 
enlarge  the  present  bxzlldlng.  Accordingly  a 
new  and  larger  facility  wtU  be  required  for 
the  ADP  regional  service  center." 

Page  33.  Oommlaaioner  Caplin:  "The  pres- 
ent installation  In  Lawrence,  Mass.,   is  not 
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eq\ilpped  to  operate  as  an  ADP  regional  serv- 
ice center  as  it  is  not  large  enough  to  house 
the  tot«l  work  force  that  will  be  required." 

TICK   STAmCKMT 

Page  8,  OommlMioner  Oaplln:  "It  is  ad- 
vantageous, if  other  factors  permit,  to  have 
the  regional  headquarters  nearby  in  order 
to  provide  rapid,  day-to-day  supervision  and 
communications." 

The  anaver 

Page  47,  Commissioner  Oaplln:  "The  Serv- 
ice Center  for  the  San  Francisco  region 
should  be  in  San  Francisco  or  in  Los  Angeles." 
( Comment :  Los  Angeles  Is  400  miles  from  the 
regional  headquarters,  while  New  York  Is 
only  210  miles  from  Boston.) 

Page  20,  Commissioner  CapUn:  "In  Texas, 
the  staff  had  wanted  to  locate  the  center 
close  to  the  regional  ofllce,  but,  on  balance, 
the  decision  was  ultimately  for  Austin. 
Tex."  (Conunent:  Austin  Is  300  miles  from 
Dallas.) 

THX  STATUCXMT 

Page  22,  Commissioner  Caplln:  "In  New 
York,  there  has  been  tremendous  achleve- 
meut  made." 

The  ansrcer 

Page  22,  Commissioner  Caplln:  "I  am  hop- 
ing that  the  Boston  record  will  become  an 
outstanding  one."  (Promise  versus  actual 
performance.) 

Page  23,  Senator  WnxUMS:  "I  cannot 
understand  why  you  selected  Boston  for  ex- 
pansion. It  is  one  of  our  worst  managed 
offices  at  this  time." 

TRE   STATEMZI«T 

Page  23.  Conunissloner  Caplln  (discussing 
location  either  in  Boston  or  in  New  York) : 
"The  saving  is  estimated  at  103  positions. 
It  would  be  more  expensive  and  upsetting 
to  transfer  126  positions  to  New  York  than 
to  transfer  76  positions  to  Boston." 

The  anstoer 
Page  23  (source.  Commissioner's  statis- 
tics) :  "If  the  move  is  to  Boston,  that  office 
would  be  increased  by  298  (322  remaining 
In  New  York)  to  carry  out  managerial  and 
support  work  for  the  new  region.  This  rep- 
resents a  managerial  and  support  increase 
to  the  present  Boston  staff  of  70  percent. 
If  the  move  is  to  New  York,  that  office  would 
be  increased  by  126  positions,  a  managerial 
and  support  increase  of  only  16  percent. 

THS    8TATKMXNT 

Page  2,  Commissioner  Caplln:  "The  sole 
purpose  of  the  proposed  reallnement  is  to 
save  on  our  executive  and  administrative 
overhead. 

The   answer 

Page  20,  Commissioner  Caplin  (in  giving 
the  reason  for  selecting  Boston  as  the  site) : 
"It  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  move  the 
Lawrence  service  center  and  the  people  there. 
These  are  not  high-salaried  people.  It  is  a 
depressed  area."  (Comment:  There  Is  no 
relationship  between  this  statement  and  the 
"sole  purpose"  of  the  reallnement.) 

THX   STATSMKMT 

Page  32,  Conunissloner  Caplln  (discussing 
the  problems  of  visiting  the  districts  and  the 
comparative  distances) :  "Six  offices  are 
closer  to  Boston,  one  is  about  equidistant, 
and  three  (all  large)  are  closer  to  New  York. 
As  we  see  it,  this  Just  about  balances  out 
to  an  even  choice  with  the  possibility  that 
a  precise  analysis  would  weigh  the  scale  in 
favor  of  Boston  on  travel  and  time  costs." 
The   annoer 

Comment:  Four  of  the  six  offices  closer  to 
Boston  are  Augusta,  Burlington,  Providence, 
and  Portsmouth.  These  will  require  few 
visits  as  the  supervision  of  their  activities 
will  be  either  In  Boston  or  in  Hartford. 
Thus,  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  only 
two  offices  are  closer  to  Boston,  while  three 


are  closer  to  New  York.  Also,  as  stated  by 
the  Commissioner  on  page  (5:  "The  larger 
offices  will  have  more  repeated  visits.  They 
have  more  problems." 

THX  STATKlfKNT 

Page  64,  Commissioner  Caplln  concurred 
In  Senator  Curtis'  sUtement  that,  if  the  re- 
gional office  is  going  to  do  a  good  Job,  it 
must  go  out  and  see  the  district  offices. 

Page  55,  Commissioner  Caplln:  "Remem- 
ber, the  larger  offices  will  have  more  repeated 
visits.     They  have  more  problems." 

The  annoer 

Page  33,  Commissioner  Caplln:  "These  dol- 
lar and  time  costs  of  travel  from  Boston  to 
the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  districts  will 
be  more  than  if  New  York  had  been  selected." 

THE  STATUfKNT 

Page  8.  Commissioner  CapUn:  "I  hope  this 
committee  will  understand  our  goals  of  ad- 
ministrative economy  and  efficiency." 

The  ansioer 

Pages  23.  32  (source,  Conunissloner 's  sta- 
tistics) :  "New  York  requires  785  regional 
employees  to  suf>ervLBe  collection  of  $18.95 
billion  while  Boston  requires  425  for  96 .53 
billion.  The  operating  costs  of  the  New  York 
region  are  $7358  per  empl03ree  as  compared 
to  $8130  per  employee  in  Boston."  (Com- 
ment: The  efficiency  appears  to  be  In  New 
York,  not  in  Boston.) 

THE    STATEMENT 

Page  10,  Commissioner  CapUn:  "There  will 
be  a  rent  savings  related  to  the  number  of 
positions  saved." 

The  anrwer 

CcHnment:  The  New  York  regional  office 
occupies  a  Federal  building  on  which  no  rent 
is  paid.  The  Boston  regional  office  is  pres- 
ently renting  space  for  some  of  its  activities 
because  It  does  not  have  adequate  room  in 
rent-free  space. 

THE   STATEMENT 

Page  21,  Conunissloner  Caplln:  "Do  you 
move  them  (the  service  centers)  to  the 
regional  offices,  or.  If  possible,  can  you  move 
the  regional  offices  to  them?" 

The  anatcer 

Comment:  To  date,  no  regional  office  has 
been  moved  to  the  location  of  a  service 
center.  In  the  case  of  the  Omaha-Chicago 
merger,  the  regional  office  is  being  located 
at  the  city  which  is  farthest  from  the  service 
center.  (Omaha  is  213  miles  trotn  Kansas 
City,  and  Chicago  is  618  miles  from  Kansas 
City.) 

THE    STATKMEMT 

Page  4.  Commissioner  Caplln:  "I  should 
like  to  be  clear  about  our  thoughts  on  the 
employees  affected  by  the  proposed  plan, 
and  otir  concern  over  their  welfare  and 
proper  utilization.  We  Intend  to  place  vir- 
tually every  one  of  them  either  in  his  own 
locality  or  elsewhere." 

The  answer 

Page  11.  Commissioner  Caplin:  "The 
amount  of  money  paid  to  an  employee  for 
his  moving  costs  is  not  always  sufficient  to 
reimburse  him  for  his  actual  out-of-pocket 
costs  even  under  the  most  conservative  situ- 
ations." 

THE    STATEMENT 

Page  2,  Commissioner  Caplln  (discussing 
the  Smith  committee  report)  :  "Its  findings 
and  conclusions  are  penetrating  and  Imagi- 
native. They  cover  many  vital  areas  of  op- 
erations, including  a  close  examination  of 
our  field  organization.  As  a  result  of  this 
study,  we  are  now  proposing  reallnement  of 
our  district  and  regional  offices  as  well  as 
our  regional  service  centers." 
The  ansiper 

Page  60,  Ck>mmlS8ioner  Caplin  concurred 
in  Senator  (Tuhtis'  statement  that,  in  the 


Smith  report,  "no  mention  U  made  of  sHm 
naUng  the  Omaha  regional  office  "  ^^ 
Page  62.  Commissioner  Caplln  (in  rs^.4. 
Senator  Cm-ns-  question  on  "What  ^?W 
Smith  studies  say  about  Bostont")  •  -5? 
Smith  committee  said  it  could  go  either ^' 
Boston  or  New  York,  and  left  the  decS." 
to  the  Commissioner."  "«■(% 

THE    STATEMENT 

Page   33.  Commissioner  Caplln:   "Plmfa^ 
nearness  of   the  regional   headquarters^ 
its  service  center  will  facilitate  rapid  dw 
to-day  supervision  and  communication  " 
The  anstoer 

Comment :  The  April  1B62  issue  of  Int«ni.i 
Revenues  ADP  News  contains  a  chart  v^ 
shows  that  a  service  center  derives  its  m? 
not  from  the  regional  office,  but  fron^ 
district  offices.  It  shows  that  dociaMBM 
records.  reporU.  specUl  surveys,  st^TJ, 
funneled  to  the  regional  office  bothftaZ 
district  offices  and  from  service  centscs.  h 
would  follow,  therefore,  that  the  servlct  ei^ 
ter  should  be  located  in  cloee  proximity  ua 
to  the  regional  office,  but  to  district 
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THE    STATEMENT 

Page     47,     Commissioner     Caplln:    "^^ 
regional  commissioner  and  his  staff  srs  !■ 
close  contact  with  a  service  centsr." 
The  answer 

Page  61,  Commissioner  Caplln:  1  tM^ 
that  the  availability  of  regional  — mmhsiM 
ers  with  staffs  at  reasonable  rit«t^ni?«s  to  hi 
able  to  go  out  and  have  contact  with  the  dte- 
tricts  is  an  important  aspect."  (ComoMBt: 
It  appears  equally  important  for  the  NgleaM 
staff  to  have  ready  accessibility  to  both  tti 
district  offices  and  to  the  service  center.  Boik 
require  supervision.) 

THE  STATEMENT 

Page  73,  Commissioner  Caplin:  "If  we  hid 
a  supervisor  for  every  10  men,  we  might  pi 
efficiency  but  it  would  be  extremely  cosUy.* 
(He  then  told  Senator  Dotroxj^  that 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  ratio  of 
visors  to  rank-and-file  personnel  during 
administration . ) 

The  answer 

Comment  (source.  New  Tork  Times, : 
ary  11,  1B63) :  "The  Internal  Revenue  I 
decided  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  tax  ^nt 
groups  so  that  supervisory  personnel  eu 
better  evaluate  the  agents.  The  slse  of  tlH 
field  audit  groups  in  Manhattan  lias  bMS 
reduced  to  13-14  Instead  of  18-30.  Ofiossi- 
dlt  groups  have  been  reduced  to  10  inttisd 
of  15.  These  changes  have  been  made  In  se- 
cordance  with  Conunissloner  Caplln'i  nsv 
direction  program." 

THE  STATEMENT 

Page  68,  Conunissloner  CapUn  (when  stkad 
whether  there  are  long-distance  calls  \mt 
in  conununicating  between  regional  and  ^t^ 
trict  offices)  :   "I  believe  there  are  saaM." 
The  answer 

Comment:    Conununications  between 
Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  districts  and 
New  York   regional   office    are    now 
pushed  with   local  calls.     The  move  of 
regional     headquarters     to     Boston 
caxise  this  communication  to  be  by 
distance   toll   calls,   thus   generating  a 
that  must  be  counted  as  an   offset 
savings. 

THE  STATEMENT 

Page  64.  Commissioner  Caplln  (quotlii| 
Secretary  Dillon) :  "None  of  the  changss  •» 
scheduled  to  become  effective  before  Jann- 
ary  1,  1964.'* 

The  answer 

Page  63,  Commissioner  Caplin:  "Althooib 
January  1,  1964.  U  the  official  legal  date  for 
the  change  In  region  and  district  Unas,  tlMn 
was  a  broad  delegation  to  the  CommlMtOMf 
to  Implement  the  plan  almost  Immedlataiy-' 
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a^M  68  Commissioner  Ci^iUn  stoted  that, 
M^tbtsM^vlee  center  weren't  to  the  picture," 
Si  would  have  no  dou1>t  that  the  regional 
^^^gquarten  should  be  in  New  York. 
The  answer 

PaM  S3  Commissioner  CapUn:  "The  pres- 
-BtlnstailaUon  In  Lawrence.  Mass.,  Is  not 
^pped  to  operate  as  an  ADP  regional  serv- 
ice center." 

Ilr  JAVTFS.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
President,  the  great  preponderance  of 
ftbarra  received  In  the  New  York  area, 
the  Involvement  of  the  bar  of  New  York 
and  Tlclnlty  with  the  problems  of  the 
i^gtonal  ofBce,  the  great  amount  of  travel 
vhicta  would  be  required  from  the  re- 
gional office  back  to  the  place  from  which 
It  would  be  moved,  If  it  should  be  moved 
out  of  New  York,  and  the  fact  that  no 
real  savings  would  be  effected  in  respect 
of  the  number  of  employees  were  con- 
concerned,  were  clear  factors  to  be 
considered. 

Employees  would  be  dislocated.  New 
persozmel  would  have  to  be  trained.  No 
saving  in  any  material  sense,  in  an  end 
way.  would  result. 

All  those  arguments  were  developed 
because  of  the  great  storm  which  had 
been  aroused  among  the  bar  of  New 
Tork.  the  accoimtants  of  New  York, 
many  taxpayers  in  New  Tork,  and  espe- 
daUy  in  view  of  the  impressive  figures 
showing  the  ntunber  of  returns  and  the 
amounts  involved  in  the  way  of  taxation. 
They  were  in  the  magnitude  of  two  and 
three  times  what  was  Involved  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  All  those  factors  Indicated 
the  complete  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  pro- 
posed move  once  the  questions  had  been 
debated  and  tested  In  the  public  forum. 

So  I  shaU  not  offer  the  amendment. 
Rather  I  prefer  to  rely,  since  the  evi- 
dence Is  so  clear,  upon  the  very  states- 
manlike inquiry  which  was  imdertaken 
by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
whicb.  I  deeply  believe,  concliisively 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  regional 
office  should  stay  exactly  where  it  is. 
When  the  argtunents  for  and  the  argu- 
ments against  were  considered,  it  was 
Tery  clear  that  the  reasons  for  the  move 
feU. 

In  the  most  simple  approach — that  is. 
in  the  approach  of  the  number  of  tax- 
payers concerned  and  the  number  of 
their  representatives  concerned — the 
overwhelming  volume  of  taxation  which 
Is  Involved — approximately  $18  billion 
In  the  New  York  area  as  compared  to  $5 
billion  In  the  Boston  area — it  is  very 
clear  in  the  record  that  the  situation 
should  remain  exactly  as  it  is. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  demonstrated  his 
usual  good  judgment  in  not  pressing  the 
amendment.  I  too  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  it.  Because  of  the  rather 
hectic  way  in  which  we  sometimes  deal 
summarily  with  amendments  of  this 
nature,  a  moUon  to  table  might  well 
«»n7  even  though  Senators  realized 
they  were  not  actually  voting  on  the 
merits.  And  such  a  tabling  acUon  might 


be  used  as  an  argument  that  the  Soiatie 
had  implicitly  ratified  the  jtropoatd 
transfer  of  the  New  York  City  regional 
office  to  Boston.  Mass. 

I  was  present  at  the  Finance  Ccxnmit- 
tee  hearings.  It  is  my  firm  Judgment 
that  the  hearings,  primarily  in  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  which  our  col- 
league from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuktis]  pro- 
pounded at  the  request  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  and  myself, 
proved  conclusively  that  the  proposed 
move  was  unwise,  was  not  Justified, 
would  not  save  money,  and  would  disrupt 
unduly  a  large  number  of  people  by  mov- 
ing a  larger  office  into  a  smaller  one, 
and  a  demonstrably  well-run  office  into  a 
poorly  run  office. 

It  is  my  general  Impression  that  a 
great  many  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  were  convinced  that  the  con- 
templated move — and,  indeed,  some 
others — were  unwise.  I  hope  the  ques- 
tion will  be  explored  further  by  the 
Finance  Committee  when  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  other  wit- 
nesses api}ear  before  the  conunlttee. 

I  desire  to  express  gratification  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  to  reconsider  the 
proposed  change. 

I  am  confident  that  careful  recon- 
sideration will  result  in  a  decision  that 
this  Is  an  unwise  move  and  that  it  would 
not  serve  the  national  Interest  and  would 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Nation. 

So  I  concur  in  the  decision  reached  by 
the  Senator,  but  I  am  reasonably  certain 
that  if  this  subject  could  be  debated  at 
length  and  there  could  be  a  decision  on 
the  merits,  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  would  agree  that  this 
move — as  is  probably  true  of  some 
others — would  not  be  wise. 

If,  as  we  have  decided,  an  appropriate 
amendment  will  not  be  pressed,  I  trust 
that  the  probable  sense  of  the  Senate 
will  nevertheless  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  others 
who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for 
making  the  decision  when  they  come  to 
decide  where  the  merits  lie. 

liT.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  Join  him  in  the  commendation  of  Sec- 
retary Dillon  for  his  approach,  which 
was  to  f reeee  this  effort  when  the  delmte 
on  the  part  of  taxpayers,  accountants, 
lawyers,  and  the  community  of  New  York 
itself  develc^>ed  real  substance. 

I  think  that  in  staying  our  hands  with 
re^^ect  to  a  struggle  on  the  appnvria- 
tlon  bill  itself,  we  are  expressing  our 
confidence  in  the  machinery  which  has 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  come  to  a  fair  determination. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  have 
a  real  test  to  see  whether  that  machinery 
works  in  terms  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment, once  it  says  something,  not  being 
ao  opiiUonated  that,  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, it  goes  ahead  notwithstanding. 
Secretary  Dillon  has  shown  exactly  the 
contrary  attitude.  I  hope  that  is  per- 
severed in  as  the  final  decision  Is  made 
with  respect  to  this  matter. 

Bfr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.    I  yield. 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
hearings  I  asked  Commissioner  CapUn 
about  the  two  offices  to  be  closed  which 
Secretary  Dillon  said  were  not  included 
in  the  bill.  I  was  confident  New  York 
was  one.  On  page  445  Commissioner 
Caplln  said  he  was  not  willing  to  identify 
those  two  offices,  but  that  his  final  deci- 
sion had  not  been  made. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpfulness,  and  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  (HH.  5366)  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  who  has  done 
such  an  admirable  Job  on  the  bill,  with 
respect  to  an  Item  in  which  I  have  great 
interest.  We  all  owe  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation. 

I  discussed  with  the  Senator,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  with  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  sub- 
conunittee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Bflassachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall], 
a  proposed  amendment  to  increase  funds 
for  the  Secret  Service.  After  discussion, 
it  was  determined  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  this  matter  until  some  future 
time,  when  possibly  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  before  us. 

I  had  Intended  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  an  addltiotud  10  posl- 
tlOTis  for  the  Secret  Service  to  enable 
the  Service  to  meet  its  investigative  re- 
sponsibilities, particularly  In  ccmtrolling 
the  flow  of  counterfeit  money,  and  to 
augment  protective  details  for  the  Vice 
President  whenever  required. 

My  proposed  amendment  called  for  a 
restoration  of  $141,250  over  an  equal 
amount  of  $141,250  restored  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  from  the 
$500,000  cut  made  by  the  House.  As  I 
noted,  these  10  posltl(Mis  would  enable 
the  Secret  Service  to  meet  its  vital  in- 
vestigative respcmslbilities.  Currently 
the  Service  is  faced  with  a  heavy  case- 
load, which  includes  a  backlog  of  more 
than  30,000  cases  on  hand  for  investi- 
gation as  of  March  31.  1963,  and  in- 
creased activity  in  counterfeiting  of- 
fenses and  the  forgery  ot  Government 
checks  and  bonds.  Statistics  for  fiscal 
year  1962  reflected  the  largest  amount 
of  counterfeit  currency  ever  produced  in 
the  history  of  the  Service  as  occurring 
within  this  period.  In  all,  more  than  $4 
million  in  counterfeit  money  was  pro- 
duced, ot  which  amount  over  $3,500,000 
was  seized  before  It  could  be  passed  on 
an  unsuspecting  public.  Arrests  were 
made  of  737  persons  and  44  counter- 
feiting plants  were  seized. 

To  clarify  the  record  and  In  keeping 
with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Service 
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«s  were  defined  by  the  passace  of  Pab- 
lle  Law  87-829  on  October  IS.  1982.  a 
tilQeprint  of  protective  requirements 
-were  outlined  to  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Apiaropriatians  in  the  budcet  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1964.  in  which  the 
Service  requested  36  positions  to  pro- 
vide effective  security  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. This  request  was  reduced  to  10 
positions  with  the  recommendatiicm  that 
the  entire  resources  of  the  Add  be  drawn 
upon  as  needed  to  augment  such  se- 
curity. The  Service,  therefore,  did  not 
appeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  26  po- 
sitions for  Vice  Presidential  protection 
in  tiie  amount  of  $217,500. 

The  restoration  of  funds  for  additional 
personnel  and  related  costs  is  needed  to 
enable  the  Service  to  meet  Its  investiga- 
tive responsibUities  and  to  augment  pro- 
tective details  whenever  required. 

Ur.  SALTONSTALIi.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALiTONSTAUj.  Oxu:  committee 
has  always  tried  to  provide  what  the  Se- 
cret Service  needs.  This  year  we  re- 
stored some  funds  which  the  House  had 
eliminated.  If  the  Secret  Service  should 
find  that  even  more  money  Is  neces- 
sary— and  we  hope  it  will  not — by  the 
time  the  supplemental  bill  comes  along 
we  will  be  receptive  to  the  request. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  cut  $500,000  from  this  vital  serv- 
ice, which  not  only  protects  the  Presi- 
dmt  and  the  Vice  President  but  also  has 
other  functions  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  Senate  restored  $141.- 
250.  I  felt  this  was  iiutdequate.  I 
believe  that  the  Secret  Service  does  a 
stupendous  job.  It  has  very  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. It  Is  very  Important  that 
the  service  be  kept  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  kiK>w  other  Sen- 
ators feel  as  I  do.  I  shall  not  press  the 
amendment.  I  merely  menticm  it  now 
because  at  a  later  time  it  may  be  re- 
quired. It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to 
provide  additional  funds. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  as  to  the  high 
excdlence  of  service  of  this  Government 
agency.  It  not  only  protects  the  Presi- 
dent and  foreign  visitors,  but  also  en- 
forces the  law  acainst  counterfeiting. 
Tbere  has  been  an  increase  in  counter- 
feiting both  with  respect  to  bonds  and 
money. 

The  House  cut  $500,000,  and  there  was 
a  request  to  restore  $282,500.  As  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  said,  we 
thought  to  ourselves.  "Let  us  see  If  they 
can  get  by.  If  they  cannot,  we  know 
the  importance  of  the  work,  lliey  can 
come  before  us  and  Justify  a  supple- 
mental appr(^n-iation.  and  we  will  be 
very  sympathetic." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Virdnia. 

Mr.  WILUAM8  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  considering  what  happened 
on  the  preceding  vote  on  my  proposal, 
I  shall  not  offer  further  amendments 
to  this  bill.  However,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Hkcord  a  summary  of  the  appropria- 


Uona  as  provided  for  In  HJB.  5366  and  as 
oontained  on  page  1  of  the  committee 
report.  Ttils  summary  shows  that,  while 
the  committee  did  reduce  appropriations 
by  $72  million  below  the  budget  request. 
the  appropriations  provided  in  the  bill 
are  still  $412,702,880  above  the  amount 
aiwroprlated  for  the  same  agencies  in 
fiscal  year  1963,  and  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  over  13,000  additional  em- 
ployees. 

Immediately  following  this  insertion. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  the  state- 
ment   made    by    the   President    of    the 

United  States  In  his  state  of  the  Union     themselves  not  only  add  up  to  a  htm 
message   delivered  to  the  Congress  on     sum    of    money,   but   also   involve  iZ! 
January  14.  concerning  his  promise  to     raises      ~ 
hold  the  line  on  spending  by  domestic 
agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  excerpt  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

APPKOPKIATIONS    RBCOlfMKNBED    IN     H.R.    6366 

Amount    of    blU    as    passed 

House... »5.  987.  028,  000 

Amount      of      increase      by 

Senate.- +77,  100.250 


the  administration  had  no  inteotkai  ^ 
living  up  to  the  promises  madeiiDito!: 
sumably    his    party    in    the   fVa., 
realizes  this  point.  ^*'* 

Let  aU  of  those  who  have  been  hoKii. 
for  a  tax  reduction  take  note     ^^^"^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OPPICEB.  TWkm 
having  been  read  the  third  tl»^  S. 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  ''  "• 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Presldoit  T 
merely  wish  to  invite  attentionuthl 
fact  that  in  the  report  we  called  tai 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  reen^^ 
the  employment  situation  and  leQ  ■! 
about   the   aimual   Increases,  which  Z 


i9es 
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Amount  of  bill  as  re- 
ported to  Senate...     6.074.216.350 
Amount  of  estimates,  1964.-     6.  146,842,  000 
Amount    of     approprlatlODs. 
1963      (Including     supple- 
mentals) 5.661,514.  170 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate: 
Under    the    estimates    for 

1M4 72,625,750 

Over     the     appropriations 

for  1963 412.702.060 

ExcKXPT  Fbom  thk  State  or  the  UifioM  Mas- 
8AGE  TO  Congress,  Jamuast  14.  1963 

I  will  shortly  submit  a  fiscal  1964  admin- 
istrative budget  which,  while  allowing  for 
needed  rises  In  defense,  space,  and  fixed  In- 
terest charges,  holds  total  expendltiires  for 
all  other  purposes  below  this  year's  level. 

This  requires  the  reduction  or  poetx>one- 
ment  of  many  desirable  programs,  the  ab- 
•oqptlon  of  a  Urge  part  of  last  year's  Federal 
pay  raise  through  personnel  and  other  econo- 
mies, the  termination  of  certain  Installations 
and  projects,  and  the  substitution  In  several 
programs  of  private  for  public  credit. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

President,  this  statement,  made  by  the 
President,  clearly  shows  that  he  did 
promise  that  in  order  to  support  his  tax 
program  he  would  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  which  would  hold  expend- 
itures for  domestic  agencies  either  at  or 
below  the  level  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  prtHnise  also  eaUed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  would  require  a  reduction 
of  or  pos^Mnement  of  many  desirable 
programs,  along  with  the  absorption  of 
a  large  part  of  last  year's  Federal  pay 
increase  through  personnel  and  other 
econcHnies.  and  a  substitution  in  several 
programs  of  private  for  public  credit. 

In  the  light  of  the  requests  that  later 
were  sent  to  the  Congress  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  asking  for  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  the  budget  for  every 
single  domestic  department,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  is 
sustaining  those  increases.  I  liave  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  the  January  1963 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  purely  political  propaganda 
intended  to  get  a  few  votes.    Apparently 


One  third  of  the  ineraae  r. 
quested  above  last  year's  budget  in  titk 
I,  to  which  the  Senator  referred.  rwniMi 
from  the  pay  raise.  In  all  it  ooit  ap- 
proximately $750  milll(Mi. 

There  is  a  large  percentage  U  Uk 
Government  workers  in  these  t«o  ^ 
partments. 

There  will  be  another  pay  take  kfl 
before  the  Congress  this  year,  ao  tki 
Senator  should  not  exhaust  aU  hh  an- 
munition  this  evening.  He  can  save  it, 
because  there  will  be  another  time  to 
express  his  interest  in  economy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    1 1 
the  Senator  from  Ylrginia,  and  I 
the  Senator  that  I  shall  be  here  tats 
to  discuss  the  other  appropriattoM. 

I  certainly  have  great  respect  flor  te 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  know  he  ]m 
been  tnring  to  hold  down  the  apprapi^ 
tions.  In  this  instance,  under  his  lesi. 
ership,  they  have  been  reduced  by  tn 
million  below  the  budget  estlmataa 

But  the  point  I  am  making  is  ttitt  ttt 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  ofickOy 
speaks  for  the  President  of  the 
States,  is  asking  for  substantial  it 
over  and  above  last  year's 
There  is  not  one  single  agency 
mending  a  cut.  No  department  ttit  I 
know  of  downtown  has  cat  any  M^ 
recommendation,  and  these  larger  n- 
quests  are  In  direct  contradietiH  to 
what  the  President  had  promise!  <fee 
country  he  would  do. 

Therefore.  I  merely  go  back  to  what  I 
said  before:  that  we  should  all  renc- 
nize,  and  I  want  the  country  to  wtot 
nize.  that  the  President  on  January  14 
was  making  a  political  speech  and  ap- 
parently had  no  Intention  of  liviafipto 
what  he  was  promising. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  TbeVi 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  tte 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  53M)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wtalebtlK 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wai 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  tt» 
amendments  and  request  a  confennfie 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  tbot- 
on.  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  tbe  <»■ 
ferees  on  tbe  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and^ 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Rusai 
SON,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Monrontt,  Mr- 


utna.  Mr.  Haydd*.  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
rSiMr.  Aixon,  and  Ml-.  Conow  con- 
fa«es  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
AM.  TOMCXIROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
^  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  U  o'clock  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

BUILDINOS   FOR   THE   BUREAU    OF 
THE  MINT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider tomorrow  Calendar  No.  146,  Sen- 
ate Mil  874,  which  I  now  ask  unanimous 
eonwnt  to  have  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tbe  LmsLATiVK  Clbsx.  A  bill  (S.  874) 
to  authorize  the  construction  and  equip- 
ping of  buildings  required  In'  connection 
with  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
thebUl? 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


EXPECTED     ADJOURNMENT     FROM 
THURSDAY    TO    MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter conferring  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  it  is  the  anticipation  of 
the  leadership,  at  a  reasonable  hour  to- 
morrow, that  the  Senate  will  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 


COMMITTEE     MEETXNQS     DURING 

SENATE    SESSION    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  may 
meet  untU  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  the  h(«)e 
that  It  will  be  possible  to  extend  that 
pemisslon  at  about  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
tbe  leadership  allow  the  Committee  on 
labor  and  Public  Welfare  the  same  lati- 
tude, to  meet  until  12  o'clock  noon  to- 
morrow? 

Mr.  B4ANSFIELD.  On  behalf  of  the 
lesdership,  I  make  a  similar  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanlmous  consent  that  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session  my  legislative  assistant, 
Tom  van  der  Voort.  have  access  to  the 
oen*te  floor  so  that  be  can  assist  Bie 
durintdebate.  I  make  this  request  slnoe 
~ -J"  dw  Voort  does  not  have  floor 
Prtvfl^ee  because  he  is  not  on  the  Senate 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  highly  unusual  request 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Assistant  Parliamentar- 
ian, Mr.  Riddick.  He  said  it  has  been 
done  before.  Mr.  Van  der  Voort  is  an  in- 
tern and  has  worked  (Hi  legislative  mat- 
ters. He  is  very  competent.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  me  to  have  him  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  he  is  not  on  the 
Senate  payroll? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  He  Is  an  hi- 
tem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  there  is  a  precedent 
for  it,  I  will  not  Interpose  an  objection. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  basis.  I  Interpose  no  objection, 
because  heretofore  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom that  no  intern  In  any  capacity  has 
been  allowed  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  have 
on  many  occasions  turned  down  requests 
of  Senators  who  wanted  to  bring  interns 
to  the  floor.  I  shall  not  object  this  time, 
but  I  want  It  clearly  understood  that  this 
does  not  set  a  precedent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  this  request  for 
the  remainder  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct.  It 
is  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  until 
this  session  adjourns  next  falL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object  and  ask  to  discuss  this  request 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause if  an  Intern  is  to  be  given  the  right 
to  the  floor,  when  our  own  staff  members 
do  not  have  that  right,  we  would  create 
a  precedent.  If  the  request  were  made 
for  1  day  or  during  the  consideration  of 
one  bill,  it  would  be  different.  I  request 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  recon- 
sider his  request.  I  shall  be  glad  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  him,  because  it  would  es- 
tablish a  precedent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  do  whatever 
the  leadership  wishes,  but  I  would  have 
to  ask  consent  virtually  every  day.  when- 
ever any  bill  was  under  consideration 
which  Involved  legislative  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  reluctontly  will 
have  to  serve  notice,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  I  will  object,  and  I  will  have 
a  standing  objection,  because  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  create  a  situation 
which  would  allow  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  do  the  same  thing,  and 
not  allow  some  of  oiu*  own  assistants  to 
have  access  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Many  interns  are 
on  Senators'  payrolls. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances I  understand  there  has  never 
been  an  objection.  Last  year  interns 
from  universities  were  on  my  payroll  for 
modest  amounts.  They  came  on  the 
Senate  floor  without  any  Senator  ob- 
jecting, because  they  were  on  the  payroll. 
Mr.  Van  der  Voort  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience.  He  served  in  the  House 
for  a  number  of  months  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate.  He  Is  a  full-time  &ack- 
ployee  of  an  agency  downtown.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  cannot  put  him  on  tbe 
Senate  payroll.  An  emplojree  cannot  be 
on  the  payroll  of  two  Ck>vemment  agen- 
cies at  the  same  time.  This  is  an  unu- 
sual situation. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  want  him  on 
the  Senate  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  example.  It 
would  have  been  hdpful  if  he  could  have 
been  on  the  floor  today.  I  would  want 
him  on  the  floor  when  appropriation 
measures,  for  example,  as  well  as  other 
measures,  were  imder  omsideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  his  request  and  let  us  get  to- 
gether tomorrow  and  see  if  we  can  arrive 
at  some  reasonable  arrangement?  I 
would  be  very  much  opposed  to  anyone 
being  given  a  permanent  right  to  come 
on  the  floor  on  the  basis  of  his  being  an 
intern  when  so  many  interns.  Just  as 
able,  I  presume,  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so  heretofore.  Furthermore,  we  ought 
to  face  the  fact  that  on  too  many  occa- 
sions the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  crowded 
too  much  with  attach^  who  really  have 
no  right  to  be  here,  and  who  create  a 
situation  which  is  embarrassing,  and 
which  does  not  comport  with  the  dignity 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly. I  hope  the  Senator  will  ac- 
cept my  statement  that  my  staff  mem- 
bers are  not  on  the  flom:  unless  they  are 
urgently  needed  by  me.  I  want  them 
here  only  when  I  must  consult  with 
them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  acted  correctly  in  that  re- 
gard. I  did  not  have  him  in  mind  when 
I  made  that  statement.  But  I  think  the 
Senate  had  better  observe  the  rules  of 
this  body  a  little  more  carefully  and  see 
to  it  that  the  Senate  Chamber  Is  reserved 
primarily  for  Senators  and  attaches 
who  are  here  on  proper  business,  and  not 
as  spectators  or  lounga-s,  as  so  many 
are. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  agree. 


NEW  STEUDES  TOWARD  THE 
GENERAL  WELFARE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  a  native  of  Milwaukee,  made  a  very 
flne  speech  on  the  welfare  program  of 
the  administration  In  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee.  In  that  speech  he  pointed  out 
the  welfare  philosophy  of  the  New  Fron- 
tier In  a  very  eloquent  way. 

He  said,  in  part: 

We  are  going  through  a  period  of  seemingly 
Intense  attack  upon  welfare  operations  and 
the  recipients  of  public  aid.  When  you  con- 
sider how  many  recipients  of  welfare  endure 
urban  poverty,  social  isolation,  and  racial 
discrimination,  It  should  not  be  surprising 
to  find  among  them  families  whose  behavior 
does  not  fit  accepted  community  standards. 
Hie  nuu-vel  is  that  so  many  of  these  de- 
prived fanUlies  manage  their  small  resources 
so  well.  At  no  time  should  criticism  of  the 
program  or  of  persons  receiving  assistance 
be  allowed  to  develop  into  a  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  needy  persons  to  Justice  and 
fair  treatment.  partioUarly  where  depend- 
ent children  are  Involved. 

Mr.  Cohen  concludes  by  sasrlng : 
Let  me  remind  you,  in  summary,  that  for 
years  we  have  been  saying  that,  with  the 
necessary  legislation,  money,  time,  and  man- 
power, public  welfare  could  become  one  of 
Nation's   strongest  positive    forces    in 
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creatlag  and  fttrengttaenlng  family  UXe,  eco- 
ixoinlc  Independence,  and  th»  Indivldaal 
wen-being  of  the  old.  the  younc  and  the 
disabled. 

Now  that  we  are  betng  eneouraged  to  move 
akmg  theae  llnea  and  have  reeelTed  new  snp- 
port  tuBd  toglalation,  we  muat  turn  our  words 
Into  daeda. 

Finally,  in  showing  what  he  means  by 
this  statement,  he  refers  to  how  pubUc 
welfare  should  fit  into  social  orientation, 
putting  emphasis  on  legislation  which  is 
socially  oriented.  I  think  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily able  and  imnsual  statement, 
because  it  Involves  the  qxicstion  of  re- 
habilitation and  the  economizing  of  oiu* 
hviman  resources,  as  well  as  recognizing 
the  need  for  himianity  in  our  welfare 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Cohen  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Nrw  Strides  Toward  the  General  Welfare 

(By  Wilb\ir  J.  Coben,  Aaslstant  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 

Today  many  new  challenging  problems 
confront  all  of  -us.  There  are  new  sdentiflc 
inventions  each  day  wlii^  bring  with  them 
new  demands  on  an  of  us.  The  stark  reali- 
ties of  the  thermonuclear  world  are  vastly 
different  from  the  world  of  35  to  40  years  ago 
when  I  grew  up  tw  a  boy  some  eight  or  nine 
blocks  from  where  I  am  now  speaking. 

I  am  glad  I  grew  up  In  the  "gemuetllchkeit" 
Milwaukee  world  of  the  twenties.  I  am  glad 
I  shared  In  the  melting  pot  atmosphere  of  the 
Prairie  Street.  VUet  Street,  and  Jefferson 
Street  elementary  schools  and  Llnootn  High 
School.  This  experience  helped  me  In  my 
understanding  of  the  aspirations  of  people — 
people  In  politics,  people  on  welfare,  all  kinds 
of  people — and,  most  of  aU,  bow  to  work  with 
and  even  understand  Congress  and  Congrees- 
men  and  our  American  p>oUtical  system. 

When  I  left  Milwaukee  to  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  In  1930 — 
and  that  was  a  pretty  big  journey  for  my 
family  and  me  in  those  dayai — I  absorbed  from 
the  great  te(u;bers  I  had  there  something  the 
lx>ard  of  regents  of  the  university  had  said 
In  1894:  "We  cannot  for  a  moment  bcUeve 
that  knowledge  has  reached  Its  final  goal, 
or  that  the  present  canditlon  of  society  Is 
perfect.  We  miut  therefore  welcome  from 
our  teachers  such  discussions  as  shall  sug- 
gest the  means  and  prepare  the  way  by  whi^ 
knowledge  may  be  extended,  present  evUs 
be  removed,  and  othoa  prevented.  We  feel 
that  we  would  Im  unworthy  of  the  position 
we  hold  if  we  did  not  believe  In  progress  In 
all  departments  of  knowledge.  In  all  lines 
of  academic  investigation  it  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  investigator  should  be 
absolutely  tree  to  follow  the  indications  of 
truth  wherever  they  may  lead." 

What  the  University  of  Wisconsin  bocuxl 
of  regents  said  nearly  70  years  ago  is  still 
good  today. 

We  have  a  great  country,  but  it  is  not  per- 
fect. We  have  great  knowledge,  but  we  need 
to  know  more.  We  have  made  great  progress, 
but  we  can  make  more. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  In  my  small  way 
to  be  helping  President  Kennedy  and  my 
country  in  the  new  strides  we  are  making 
to  improve  the  health,  education,  and  wel- 
fare of  all  the  American  people. 

This  year  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  to  the  Congress  five  special 
messages  outlining  his  reconunendations  toe 
improving  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  all  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Three  of  theae  messages  are  especially  sig- 
nificant because  they  refxresent  subjects  on 
which  for  the  ttnt  time  a  President  has  sent 


a  special  message  to  the  Ooogren.  These 
three  messages  deal  with  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation,  youth,  and  aging.  Xn  ad- 
dition, the  President  sent  special  messages  on 
edneatton  and  health,  as  he  had  done  in 
each  of  the  3  previous  years. 

The  President's  special  messages  on  health, 
education,  and  welfare  repreaent,  in  my 
opinion,  a  progreeslve  and  fiscally  re^x>n- 
slble  program  for  stxengthening  the  general 
welfare  of  all  An^erlcans.  It  Is  In  iiarmony 
with  the  constitutional  authority  for  the 
Congress  "to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States." 

These  messages  set  forth  both  general  goals 
and  specific  priorities.  For  probably  the  first 
tiva»  m  our  hlsrtory,  a  Preeldent  has  an- 
nounced both  a  broad  and  a  specific  program 

for  meeting  the  Nation's  urgent  health,  edu-  .       -^.._ 

catlon,  and  welfare  needs.    Appropriate  bills     *"y  y**'  *^«y  ^an  expect  to  spend  bet««Q 
have   been    Introduced   In   the  Congress   to     *    times  as  many  days  In   the  bespiiai  « 
carry    out    the     general    recommendations,      yoimger  people.    One-half  of  an  the 
Thxis,  it  is  possible  for  you  to  support,  op- 
poae,  analyze,   critlciae,  or  suggest   amend- 
ments to  the  general  concepts,  the  financing. 
or  substantive  provUlous  of  any  proposal  of 
the  administration. 

I  want  to  touch  briefly  upon  the  proposals 
to  meet  needs  In  health  and  education  be- 
fore discussing  with  you  In  somewhat  more 
detail  the  tasks  ahead  in  public  welfare. 

HEALTH    LEGISLATION 

All  Of  you  are  well  aware  of  this  adminis- 
tration's profound  commitment  to  the  health 
of  the  Nation.  In  his  special  health  mes- 
sages to  the  Congress  this  year  and  last, 
Prealdent  Kennedy  stressed  that  progreas 
must  be  made  In  strengthening  all  elements 
of  a  soiind  health  program — "people,  knowl- 
edge, services,  facilities,  and  the  means  to 
pay  for  them." 

This  is  an  exciting  challenge  to  all  welfare 
and  health  agencies.  They  have  participated 
In  the  dramatic  advances  in  medical  care 
which  have  characterlaed  our  recent  past. 
They  will  participate  In  the  broader  and 
deeper  application  of  medical  knowledge 
which  will,  I  believe,  characterise  the  near 
future. 

Medical  science  exists  to  serve  people.  As 
long  as  the  products  of  medical  science  are 
not  available  to  the  people  who  need  them 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  them 
or  because  we  lack  professional  personnel  or 
because  our  patterns  of  delivery  are  out- 
moded, we  are  falling  in  our  central  purpose . 

We  hope  for  prompt  and  favorable  action 
In  the  current  session  of  Congress  on  a  care- 
fully developed  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  the  education  of  more  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  public  health  personnel. 
A  bUl  to  carry  out  this  program  (HJt.  13) 
has  already  passed  the  House  of  B^reaenta- 
Uvcs  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  Legisla- 
tion providing  for  Federal  grants  for  the 
construction  of  community  mental  health 
centers  and  community  mental  retardation 
centers  has  been  considered  in  committees 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

We  also  look  forward  to  favorable  action 
on  a  broad  program  to  improve  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  services. 
This  would  Include  a  doubling  of  the  ann\ial 
authorizations  for  grants  for  maternal  and 
child  health  and  crippled  children's  programs 
and  the  provision  of  project  grants  to  stim- 
ulate public  awareneas  of  the  problem  and 
the  development  of  comitrehenalve  plans  for 
dealing  with  it. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  almost  30  years 
since  I  began  studying  medical  economics 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  beglnnmg  to  see  fxindamental 
changes  in  attitudes.  We  are  due  for  some 
iBportant  changes  in  the  financing,  organl- 
■atton.  and  avallablUty  of  medical  aerrloea  tf 
the  powerful  potential  of  American  medleal 
services  is  to  be  realized  In  benefits  tor  all  our 
people.  Public  welfare  personnel  can  be  fol- 
lowers or  leaders  In  this  effort.    I  feel  sure 


that  jou  can  and  you  will  be  \ot^m%  fa  k^ 
thought  and  action  in  this  ImportMB^M?^ 

We  made  a  good  start  in  health  uS^Sl 
In  IWJl  when  the  Community  Heal^XIS? 
and  Faculties  Aet  wae  pMs«l.  Tht^I? 
Uonal  Federal  funds  authorized  by  this  kMu* 
laUon  are  helping  States  and  conuim2S^ 
to  develop  new  and  Unproved  com^^ 
health  services,  to  bulid  more  nunln*  bo^ 
and  to  provide  better  care  In  the  honT!^ 
patients,  as  well  as  In  nursing  beaiia^ 
RosPTTAL  nrsTTSAircx  rem  trz  acb 

But  this  Is  only  a  start.  We  are  stui  Mdh 
lacking  a  satisfactory  means  whereby  m^ 
people  can  purchase  the  basic  hospital  iiri! 
ices  essential  to  their  health.  Peopi«  o«wk 
have  medical  costs  twice  as  high  as  tht^  ^ 
yoTinjer  people,  yet  their  annual  IncQaHai: 
the  average,  are  only  half  as  large.    Dqt^ 


not  have  any  kind  of  hospltaii^tttoniZ 
surance,  and  a  high  proportion  of  thoss  a^ 
have  It  receive  only  small  benefits  va^ 
limited  conditions. 

These  facts  are  not  news — least  of  aa  to 
people  like  you  who  daUy  see  the  iis0ki 
and  deficiencies.  And  the  eoroDartis  « 
theee  facte  are  clear — that  protoagM  m- 
neas  can  wipe  out  an  elderly  coun^^  m^ 
tUne  savings,  that  enormous  financtel  fe«^ 
dens  are  transferred  to  their  chUdrea  «r  |d 
welfare  agencies,  that  the  tragedy  u  l 
health  is  often  accompanied  by  sacrlfloM  a( 
dignity. 

Older  people  need  protection  agahM  Ai 
costs  of  hospitalization  and  related  kaM 
services.  They  want  this  protecUoa,  aot 
as  a  gift  or  as  charity  or  public 
but  as  a  statutory  right,  earned  and 
llshed  by  their  own  efforts  diulng  thdr 
productive  years.  Therefore,  to  aahi  a* 
possible,  the  President,  in  bis  speetal  ■«■ 
sage  on  elderly  citizens,  asked  the  CoogrHito 
add  a  hospital  insurance  program  for  sfM 
persons  to  the  social  aecurity  syatHL  tm 
those  now  over  86  who  have  not  had  aa  % 
port\uiity  to  participate  In  the  social  i 
program,  the  President  has  re 
that  the  cost  of  coverage  be  paid  from  gaM 
tax  revenues.  The  coverage  of  all  the  ^M 
for  hospital  insurance  should  redtics  tfet 
longrun  cost  to  the  States  for  medical  as- 
sistance to  the  needy. 

The  President  haa  ttresMd  that  bk  In- 
surance program  is  not  a  program  tt  »• 
clallzed  medicine.  Every  person  will  ti&ooi 
his  own  doctor,  his  own  hoepttal.  ItMt  fn- 
posed  Insurance  program  would  sta^  li 
a  means  of  paying  for  health  servloM,  M 
a  means  of  providing  them. 

The  need  is  clear  and  present.  Tks  fr 
strunMnt  is  at  hand,  t*»»ign»tt  not  to  thntt- 
en  but  to  protect  fully  the  enentlal  elMMM 
of  high-quality  medical  care.  Fran  aii 
personal  contacts  over  aeveral  JMO^  I 
strongly  suspect  that  a  majority  of  bovMil 
•dmmistrators  favor  the  use  of  the 
aectirlty  mechanism  to  pay  aome  of  tbs  I 
pltal  costs  for  the  aged.  I  am  oonfldBt  ( 
our  older  people  soon  will  enjoy  tatm 
better  health  protection  earned  as  an 
ance  right.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  helppt*- 
serve  the  voluntary  system  of  hospltali  Is 
this  country. 

Occasionally,  the  Department  Is  aeeuMltf 
not  showing  sufBdent  leadership  In 
the  States  to  adopt  the  program  of 
assistance  for  the  aged  which  was  at 
by  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  of  1060.  I 
unequivocally  that  we  hope  every  StaM  vB 
adopt  the  medical  aid  to  the  aged  pragiML 
including  every  State  In  this  region.  T*< 
is  part  of  our  program  for  1»63,  as  It  *■ 
been  part  of  otir  program  la 
the  legtalatloci  was  puwd  by  the  i 

We  reoegnfe  the  finaartal  dlAimlt 
tlM  ata tea  faee  la  taking  advassCaga  ef. 
legtslation   in   a   broad  and  compr  ^ 
manner.    But  It  should  be  noted  that 
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dollar  celling  on  the  amount  for  which  financing  the  program  on  a  sound  actuarial  Finally  we  oome  to  the  third  portion  of  the 

2L^L  may  claim  matching,  as  there  la  In  basis."  President's   program,   a  portion  which   has 

^"^^V    BBslstance.   for   example.     There    Is  Tlie  availability  of  ade<iuate  health  serv-  enormous   symbolle   slgnlfleanoe   because   it 

iSt  on  the  quantity  of  medical  care.  Ices  and  facilities  is  another  probAem  trou-  challenges  youth  to  Join  actively  and  with 

"^AM  days  of  hospital  care  or  number  of  bllng  many  welfare  officials.     Today,  when  dedication  in  this  Nation's  mission  as  leader 

^^jdAni*  visits.     No  State  receives    less  hospitals  have  more  to  offer  people  than  of  the  free  world. 

^^50  percent  from  the  Federal  Govern-  ever    before,    when    lifesavlng    miracles    are  The  best  known  aspect  of  this  part  of  the 

Iwmt  for  lU  medical  aid  to  the  aged  pro-  commonplace.  hospiUls  are  beset  by  soertng  program  is  the  Peace  Corps.    Although  it  has 

Sam.'   And  the  Federal  share  can  go  up  to  operating    and   construction    costs,   obeoles-  been  operating  jTist  2  years.  It  has  won  world 

MMffcent  depending  upon  SUte  per  capita  cence,    personnel     shortages,    and—perhaps  renown.    Now,  the  adminlstraUon  Is  urging 

r*^,  most  distressing  of  all— an  audible  under-  a  National  Service  Corps  whose  members— 

^r^ao  not  regard  the  proposed  hospital  tone    of    public    discontent    with    hospitals  senior  citizens  as  urell  as  young  people — will 

•ncurance  program  as  a  substitute  for  medl-  and  hospital  practices.  work  with  those  Americans  In  greatest  need, 

S^iervlces  for  the  needy  under  public  as-  A  considerable  part  of  this  discontent  U  help  expand  the  attack  on  poverty  here  at 

2iitaDce     The  two  programs  supplement  one  directly  traceable  to  the  swift  upward  spiral  home,  stimulate  volunteer  services,  and  In- 

wio^er     At  present  26  States  and  3  terrt-  of  hosplUl  expense  for  the  consumer.     In  spire  more  people  to  make  a  career  in  the 

t^iM  have  medical  aid  to  the  aged  programs  19*6.  at  the  end  of  World  War  H.  the  aver-  helping  professions, 

^•^on     Three  more  States  will  start  pro-  age  cost  of  hospital  care  per  patient-day  was  „»»».»««- 

^^.Jm  July  1.    Legislative  proposals  are  un-  •»  89.     In   Just  6  years,  it  had  climbed  to  xdijcatiok 

£»oonslderatlon  in  17  other  States,  several  $16.67.    Since  1950  it  has  more  than  doubled  In  the  area  of  education,  the  President  has 

^thMn  in  this  region.    The  Department  en-  that  figure — rising  to  $32.23  per  patient-day  outlined   a  bold  and  realistic  program  for 

lilies    and    welcomes    this    Interest    and  ^^    l^**    *"d    $34.98    in    1961.      If   this   rate  American  education.     In  his  message  to  the 

"''u^tv     We  provide  consultation  and  plan-  were  to  continue,  the  average  dally  hospital  Congress,  the  President  pointed  out:   "Educa- 

*iM  help  to  States  at  every  opportunity.  costs  would  be  $60  to  $65  a  day  by   1970.  tlon  is  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  freedom 

H^t  we  cannot  agree  with  critics  of  the  1^  what  extent  this  rise,  which  has  far  and  progress.    Nothing  has  contributed  more 

Mrflil  seciulty  approach  that  the  problem  outstripped    the    general    rise    in    consumer  to  the  enlargement  of  thU  Nation's  strength 

^do^U  of  nidical  care  in  old  age  will  be  prtces,   la  preventable  or  reversible,  you  are  and  opportunities  than  our  traditional  sys- 

■oi^^solely  by  medical  aid  to  the  aged  or  In  as  good  a  position  to  Judge  aa  I  am.    In  tem  of  free,  universal  elementary  and  sec- 

thraiLh  orlvate  health  Insurance  plans  some  areas,  we  find  hospiuis  are  filled  and  ondary  education,  coupled  with  widespread 

Senator  Gatlord  Nelson   of  Wisconsin,  Is  **»"*  "•  waiting  lists,  while  In  others,  we  avallabUlty  of  college  education." 

««^crf  the  sDonsors  of  the  Anderson-King  *^*^  *<»  "»"y  empty  beds.    For  certain  fa-  it  is  the  beUef  of  this  administration  that 

wn     I  am  sure  that  he  as  wall  as  the  other  cW'tles,  such  as  long-term  care  and  oommu-  the  doors  to  the  schoolhouae.  to  the  Ubrary. 

«!»eM  of  the  hospital  Insurance  proposal  n»ty-based  mental   health  centers,  we  con-  and  to  the  college  lead  to  the  richest  treas- 

ISj^Twlth  what  Prealdent  Kennedy  has^.  "°"*  ^  ***   plagued  by  critical  ahortages.  ures  of  our  open  society:   To  the  power  of 

"SSth  Uisurance  for  our  senior  citizens  U  *>"»•  °'  "^"^  problems  can  be  traced  di-  knowledge— to  the  training  and  skills  neces- 

ttenoat  important  health  proposal  pending  '^"^  *°  ***  haphazard  growth  and  place-  sary  for  productive  employment^-to  the  wis- 

h?<>r^  Conaress     We  untently  ne«l  t^  "*'^'    ^   facilities    in    many   of   our    cities,  dom.  the  Ideals,  and  the  ctUture  which  eu- 

u!^tion— and  we'need  it  now  "  Others  spring  from  phenomena  In  our  so-  rich  life— and  to  the  creaUve,  self -disciplined 

'••'■*•  dety    over    which    hospitals    have   little   or  understanding   of  society   needed   for   good 

riMANciNO  SOCIAL  iwsxmANcx  no  control.    In  any  case,  I  beUeve  we  must  citizenship  in  today's  rhangtng  and  challeng- 

One  Important  task  before  all  of  us  is  to  reexamine    our    total    hospital    needs,    re-  ing  world, 

organize  our  facts  to  comt>at  the  attacks  on  sources,  and  objectives  for  the  coming  dec-  -nie    administration's    program    includes 

the  financial  soundness  of  the  social  security  ade.      To    encourage    such    appraisals,    the  Federal  aid  for  elementary,  secondary,  and 

system.    These  attacks  seek  to  discredit  this  President  has  reconunended  legUla tlon  to  au-  higher  education.     It  emphasizes    improve- 

IfsUon'S  basic  social  Insurance  system  as  part  thortze  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  ments  in  both  the  quality  and  qviantlty  of 

of  their  campaign  to  defeat  health  Insurance  organizations  to  assist  in  developing  com-  education, 

for  the  aged  through  social  security.  prehensive.    areawlde    plans    for    the    oon-  ^  j^^  naUon  can  rise  no  higher  than  the 

These  groups  have  a  right  to  oppose  the  atructlon  and  operation  of  all  types  of  health  standard  of  excellence  set  in  iU  schools  and 
sddlUon  of  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  facilities.  colleges.  Ignorance  and  illiteracy,  unskilled 
through  social  secxirlty,  but  we  should  not  orronTvttrrvEs  roa  tottth  workers  and  school  dropouts — these  and 
permit  them  to  tear  down  existing  institu-  one  of  the  areas  in  which  the  ICennedy  other  failures  of  our  educational  system  breed 
tioosBo  necessary  to  our  free  society  in  their  administration  is  giving  continued  emphasis  failures  in  our  social  and  economic  system: 
attacks  on  the  financial  integrity  of  our  so-  this  year  Is  the  expansion  of  opportunities  Delinquency,  unemployment,  chronic  de- 
dal security  system.  for  youth — in  the  field  of  employment,  train-  pendence,  a  waste  of  human  resources,  a  loss 

No  aspect  of  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  ing.  education,  and  for  their  more  effective  of  productive  power  and  ptirehaslng  power, 

disability  insurance   program  has  received  participation  in  our  national  destiny.  and  an  increase  in  tax-supported  benefits. 

Biors  careful  consideration  by  Congress  than  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  high  school  The  loss  of  only  1  year's  inoome  because  of 

the  financing  of  the  system.    Mr.  B.  A.  Ho-  student  can  begin  to  gain  a  sense  of  respon-  unemployment  is  more  than  the  total  cost  of 

haus,  the  vice  president  and  actuary  of  the  siblUty    and    participation   in    this   Nation^  13  years  at  education  through  high  school. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  said:  economy  when  he  Is  so  frequently  and  con-  Failure  to  Improve  educational  performance 

"This  financing  method  has  proven  sound  slstently  denied  Jobs  on  account  of  his  youth.  IB  thus  not  only  poor  social  policy;  it  is  poor 

because  goveriunent  has  been  alert  to  the  The  problem  is  the  more  acute  for  mines'-  economics. 

need  for  constant  vigilance,  due  to  the  very  ity  youth  who  encounter  discrimination  on  Only  10  percent  of  our  adults  had  a  high 

nature  of  social  insurance  itself  and  the  dy-  acooimt  of  race  as  well  as  because  of  their  school  or  oollege  education  at  the  Uim  of  the 

oamlc  character  of  our  lociety  and  our  econ-  age.     And   the   situation  becomes   all   the  century.    Today,  audi  an  education  has  be- 

Oi&y."  more    critical    when    teenagers,    tempted    to  come  a  requirement  for  an  Increasing  num- 

The  old-age,  survivors,  and  dlsablUty  in-  drop  out  of  high  school,  feel  an  understand-  ber  of  Jobs, 

•uraooe  program  has  always  been  fully  sup-  able  futility  about  staying  In  school  in  the  Yet,  nearly  40  percent  of  our  youths  are 

ported  by  the  social  security  contributions  face    of    such    widespread    unemployment  dropping  out  before  graduating  from  high 

paid  by  covered  employeea  and   their  em-  among  their  peers.  school,  only  43  percent  of  our  adults  have 

ployera;  it  has  never  received  a  subsidy  from  The  administration  has  already  begun  an  completed  high  school,  only  8  percent  of  our 

general  revenues.  intensive  effort  to  see  that  Jobs  are  available  adults  have  completed  oollege,  and  only  16 

ITie  moat  recent  advisory  council  on  so-  to    young    people.     The    U^S.    Employment  percent  of  our  young  pec^le  are  completing 

elal  security    financing,    establlahed    under  Service  Is  giving  special  attention  to  coun-  college. 

tbe  1086  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  seling  services  in  urban  areas  of  high  youth  The  twisting  course  of  tbe  cold  war  re- 
Act,  "for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  sUtus  unemployment.  The  Manpower  Develop-  quires  a  cltlaenry  that  understands  demo- 
of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur-  ment  and  Training  Act  of  1962  provides  for  cratlc  principles  and  problems.  It  requires 
ftnoe  Ttust  Fund  and  of  the  Federal  Dla-  the  training  or  retraining  of  workers  whose  i^iiied  manpower  and  brainpower.  It  re- 
abillty  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  relation  to  skills  are  obsolete  because  of  slilfts  in  the  quires  a  scientific  effort  vrtilch  demonstrates 
the  long-term  commitments  of  the  old-age,  economy  or  technological  advances.  the  superiority  of  freedom.  And  it  requires 
wvlvors,  and  disability  insxu-ance  program."  A  singularly  important  part  of  the  Presl-  an  electorate  with  sidficiently  broad  horizons 
iMUKi  a  report  of  its  finding  on  January  1,  dent's  youth  program  is  the  youth  employ-  and  maturity  of  judgment  to  guide  this  Na- 
1MB.  The  Council's  major  finding  was  as  ment  bill  of  1963.  One  of  the  provisions  of  tlon  safely  through  whatever  lies  ahead, 
follows:  "The  CouncU  finds  that  the  present  this  bill  would  give  employment  opportu-  Prom  every  point  of  view,  education  Is  of 
method  of  financing  the  old-age,  survivors,  nities  to  some  60,000  youths  in  their  home  paramount  concern  to  the  national  interest 
and  disability  iiuurance  program  Is  aotxnd,  communities,  vrtth  Federal  funds  financing  as  well  as  to  each  individual.  Otir  Nation 
practical,  and  appropriate  for  this  program,  half  their  wages.  Another  provision — for  a  requires  a  new  standard  of  excellence  in 
^  *•  0^  Judgment,  baaed  on  the  best  avail-  Touth  Conservation  Corps — would  take  about  education,  matched  by  the  fullest  possible 
***•  *•••*  esthnatea.  that  the  contribution  15,000  Jobless  youtlis  off  the  streets  and  give  access  to  educational  opportunities,  enabling 
schedule  enacted  into  law  in  the  last  session  them  work  In  our  national  parks  and  other  each  and  every  cltiaen  to  develop  his  talents 
of  Congress  makes  adequate  provisions  for  places  where  their  services  are  needed.  to  the  maximum  jKMaible  extent. 
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It  \m  our  conviction  that  education  should 
b«  a  local  r«sponaibllity.  The  participation 
of  the  Federal  Ooremment  should  be  selec- 
tive, stlmiilative,  and,  where  possible,  tran- 
sitionaL 

The  program  propoeed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy offers  Federal  aaslstance  without  Fed- 
eral control.  It  provides  for  economic 
growth,  nuoipower  development,  and  prog- 
ress toward  our  educational  and  humani- 
tarian objectives.  It  encoiirages  the  in- 
crease of  the  knowledge,  skills,  attitudes, 
and  critical  intelligence  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  society.  The  President 
hopes  for  your  active  support  for  this  vital 
measure. 

OPPOETUNmXS     rOE    THX     ZLOKBLT 

We  have  almost  18  million  senior  citizens 
for  whom  the  President  also  Las  proposed  a 
dynamic  program. 

In  addition  to  hospital  insurance  for  the 
aged,  the  President  has  called  for  a  new 
grant  program  to  assist  State  and  local 
agendee  and  voluntary  organizations  In 
planning  and  developing  various  servicee  for 
older  people  which  cannot  be  financed  by 
any  of  the  existing  grant  programs.  Orants 
also  would  be  authorized  for  research,  dem- 
onstration, and  training  projects  leading  to 
new  or  Improved  programs  to  aid  older  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  construction,  renovation,  and 
eqxilpment  of  public  and  nonprofit  multi- 
purpose activity  centers  for  the  elderly. 

Other  measures  proposed  inclvide  tax  re- 
forms which  wotild  lower  the  Federal  Income 
tax  liabilities  of  older  people  by  about  $790 
million;  changes  In  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  program  which 
would  ralae  the  maximiun  earnings  base  from 
the  present  $4,800  to  $5,300  and  thus  bring 
slightly  higher  benefit  payments  to  thoee 
who  retire  in  the  future;  measures  to  in- 
crease employment  opportimlties  for  older 
people;  more  support  for  senior  dtlaens' 
housing  and  for  the  construction  of  nursing 
homes;  and  Improvements  in  the  programs 
of  medical  assistance  for  the  aged  and  old- 
age  assistance. 

PT7BLIC   WKLTABZ 

Public  welfare  turned  toward  hope-filled 
new  directions  with  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1961  and  especially  of  1963. 
I  hope  all  SUtes  will  take  appropriate  action 
to  carry  out  the  new  provlal(»is. 

In  formulating  Its  welfare  proposals,  this 
administration  Is  guided  by  certain  general 
principles.    They  are: 

1.  Public  welfare  must  become  more  serv- 
ice-oriented. It  miist  put  a  new  emphasis 
on  social  rehabilitation  and  the  prevention 
of  dependency. 

a.  Public  welfare  must  provide  services,  not 
only  to  persons  receiving  assistance  but  to 
persons  who  are  potentlaUy  dependant  or 
former  recipients  when  they  seek  help. 

3.  Public  welfare  must  coordinate  its  serv- 
ices more  effectively.  An  important  step  In 
this  direction  was  taken  at  the  Federal  level 
in  January  when,  as  you  know,  the  Welfare 
Administration  was  created  as  a  major 
operating  unit  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  All  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  that  have  a  major  welfare 
component  tire  now  brought  together  as  an 
oi>erating  entity  so  that  there  will  be  greater 
coordination  of  the  services  of  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services,  the  Children's  Bureau, 
the  Office  of  Aging,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Development,  and  the 
Cuban  Befugee  program.  Dr.  Ellen  Winston, 
an  outstanding  leader  in  APWA  and  former 
public  welfare  conunissloner  of  North  Caro- 
lina, is  the  Nation's  first  Commissioner  of 
Welfare. 

4.  Public  welfare  must  be  more  ootn- 
munlty  conscious.  It  must  explain  more 
effectively  to  the  general  public  what  It  Is 
doing  and  why — and  why  It  Is  not  doing 
many  things  that  are  necessary.    It  must 


explain  to  welfare  recipients  what  welfare 
Is  and  what  it  Is  trying  to  do. 

6.  PubUc  welfare  must  reexamine  its 
operatloos  and  methods  to  make  sure  that 
administrative  procedures  do  not  limit  its 
response  to  the  service  needs  of  recipients. 

6.  Public  welfare  must  be  more  experi- 
mental, more  creative,  more  research 
minded. 

Goals  for  public  welfare  which  seemed 
visionary  only  a  few  years  ago  have  been 
brought  within  reach  through  passage  of 
the  Public  Welfare  AmendmenU  of  1062. 
This  legislation  is  a  new  landmark  in  the 
history  of  public  welfare.  Much  has  been 
said  about  Ita  potentials  for  greatly  strength- 
ened and  Improved  welfare  operations. 

States  are  moving  to  carry  out  the  new 
provisions  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
greater  financial  Incentives  and  more  fiexi- 
ble  pc^cles  now  available. 

We  wUl  be  seeing  the  resulte  of  this  legis- 
lation for  many  years  to  come.  In  a  num- 
ber of  key  areas — such  as  the  provision  of 
social  services  to  welfare  recipients  and 
thoee  likely  to  become  dependent.  In  the 
training  of  welfare  staff  members  in  the 
skills  needed  to  provide  these  services,  and 
in  the  extension  of  child  welfare  services 
throughout  each  State — the  develc^ment 
will  come  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

All  persons  engaged  In  the  field  of  wel- 
fare services  and  all  citizens  interested  in 
more  effective  and  efficient  public  welfare 
operations  should  be  working  for  the  full 
implementation  of  these  amendments  in 
their  States  and  home  communities.  We 
are  engaged  In  an  attack  upon  poverty  and 
dependency.  While  we  are  pressing  to  re- 
duce the  need  for  assistance  among  those 
already  receiving  public  aid,  we  are  also 
seeking  actively  to  prevent  future  de- 
pendency. This  is  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  helping  people  to  help  themselves. 

Among  all  recipients  of  public  assistance — 
it  must  be  remembered — only  a  small  minor- 
ity can  be  considered  employable.  For  them, 
our  task  is  to  marshal  helpful  counseling 
services  and  appropriate  community  re- 
sources to  overcome  personal,  social,  or  voca- 
tional handicaps,  to  equip  them  with  skills 
which  have  value  in  today's  Job  market,  and 
to  help  them  find  employment. 

For  thoee  who  have  skills  which  have  be- 
come obeolete,  this  will  mean  retraining.  For 
many  who  are  unqualified  for  anything  but 
imskllled  labor,  It  will  mean  fundamental 
education  so  that  they  can  fill  out  applica- 
tion blanks,  find  their  way  about  a  city,  fol- 
low Instructions,  and  learn  a  trade. 

But  the  vast  majority  of  recipients  will 
continue  to  be  too  old  or  too  young  for  work 
or  blind  or  disaMed  or  needed  at  home  for 
the  care  of  young  children.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  need  financial  assistance  as  well  as 
services. 

The  new  amendments  stress  the  provision 
of  social  services  by  able  workers  with  rea- 
sonable caseloads  to  reduce  and  prevent  de- 
pendency. Self-support  is  one  but  not  the 
only  goal.  Services  can  make  existence  less 
restricted  and  more  useful  for  thoee  whose 
poverty  or  disability  may  have  is(^ated  them 
from  the  normal  life  of  the  community. 

The  Inducement  to  States  to  step  up  serv- 
ices is  very  great.  The  Federal  Government 
may  now  pay  75  percent  of  the  coat  of  pro- 
viding aervlcea  wblch  have  been  identified  by 
the  Secretary  as  necessary  or  desirable  f<» 
constructive  help.  The  Federal  Government 
has  been  investing  in  such  administrative 
costs  on  a  dollar- for-doUar  basis  with  the 
States.  The  legislation  makes  it  possible  for 
a  State  to  receive  $3  for  each  dcrtlar  it  invests 
in  this  area. 

Similarly,  the  costs  of  training  to  equip 
staff  with  the  knowledge  needed  to  deal 
successfully  with  complex  individual  and 
family  problems  can  now  be  matched  at 
the   higher   level.    After   July    1.   however. 


May  I 

these  _^xtra  funds  will  be  available  oqIt  w 
the  States  are  providing  the  mlnlian^ 
peckSBe  of  services  prescribed  by  the  8«qm> 
tary.  \ 

Many  States  are  exhibiting  new  inters 
this  year  in  the  expansion  of  their  prom^ 
of  aid  to  famlllea  with  dependent  child^^ 
to  Include  needy  children  of  the  un^. 
ployed. 

This  expansion  la  urgently  recommend^ 
by  this  administration.  It  was  first  sutbor. 
ized  by  the  Congress  In  1961  as  a  temponn 
1-year  provision.  Last  year,  the  ConB^ 
extended  the  authority  for  S  yean.  Thai^ 
seems  to  us  no  reason  why  the  Federal-Ststt 
program  of  assistance  to  needy  cblldrtn 
should  reach  youngsters  whose  fathers  trt 
dead  or  disabled  or  absent  from  the  hooM 
but  reject  children  equally  needy  but  vith 
an  unemployed  father  in  the  family. 

In  the  16  States  where  children  of  th* 
unemployed  are  receiving  AFOC  &n*Qciai 
assistance  and  services,  the  program  has  bsoi 
of  great  value  in  stabilizing  family  life  ^4 
easing  the  hardships  of  economic  dlslocstloii. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  tiM 
Issue  which  has  arisen  over  the  definition  cf 
unemployment  used  by  the  State  of  ICetu* 
gan  in  enacting  legislation  to  expand  lu 
AFDC  program.  The  Michigan  deflnltton 
limited  eligibility  to  children  of  unemplo^ 
persons  who  had  worked  in  Jobs  covered  ^ 
unemployment   compensation. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  DepartOMBt 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  advtsst 
us  that  while  a  State  is  not  required  to 
accept  the  broad  definition  of  eligtbOKf 
possible  under  the  language  of  the  Fiteti 
law,  any  restrictive  classification  of  pom- 
tial  recipients  mxist  be  reasonably  related  to 
the  objectives  of  the  program:  namely,  aid 
to  needy  families  with  dependent  cbiUbeB— 
and  that  the  latitude  given  the  States  hj 
Congress  to  define  unemployment  did  not 
jiistlfy  occupational  exclusions  even  wha 
presented  under  the  guise  of  a  definition  of 
unemployment. 

Other  States  affected  by  this  Federal  poller 
are  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma.  Admin- 
istrative changes  in  its  program  are  beiaf 
undertaken  in  Oklahoma,  and  North  CaroUaa 
is  considering  new  legislation. 

We  are  extremely  hopeful  that  States  will 
take  advantage  of  still  another  featun  ta 
the  new  legislation.  This  is  the  community 
work  and  training  program  for  employtbii 
adults  receiving  AFDC.  Federal  support  k 
now  available  for  assistanoe  payments  for 
persons  assigned  to  these  programs,  which 
are  Intended  to  provide  constructive  expert- 
ence  in  training  and  retraining. 

As  a  group,  assistance  recipients  are  man 
severely  handicapped  by  lack  of  educstta 
and  training  than  others  in  the  populattoa 
Therefore,  many  are  not  able  to  meet  tki 
qualifications  for  such  other  prograas  « 
manpower  development  and  training.  Ooa* 
munlty  work  and  training  programs  esn 
give  them  a  foundation  for  aoqtxirlnf  • 
marketable  skill. 

We  are  going  through  a  period  of  seemlnity 
intense  attack  upon  welfare  operations  tad 
the  recipients  of  pubUc  aid.  When  you  con- 
sider how  many  recipients  of  welfare  endvt 
tu-ban  poverty,  social  Isolatton,  and  rsdal 
discrimination  it  shotUd  not  be  surprlslnc  to 
find  among  them  families  whose  bdiavti* 
does  not  fit  accepted  conununlty  atandyda 
The  marvel  Is  that  so  many  of  these  depr!v«d 
families  manage  their  small  resources  so  wafl- 
At  no  time  should  criticism  of  the  proftsa 
or  of  persons  receiving  assistanoe  be  allows* 
to  develop  into  a  disregard  for  the  rtj^to^ 
needy  persons  to  justice  and  fair  UwUiMSt, 
particularly  where  dependent  children  «• 
involved. 

The  Federal  Ooremment  and  the  States  srt 
now  engaged  in  a  carefully  designed  revlss 
of  eligibility  in  the  AFDC  program,  a  rtvWf 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  4^ 
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.,„_rt-tk>os  Committee.  Both  SUte  and 
22rtj  pwaonnel  have  waited  consclenUous- 
wlnd  £^tly  in  this  endeavor.  We  have 
IL  tofoc«aUon  yet  on  what  the  resulU  of 
Slavery  thorough  study  will  be.  Other 
Sudi*  of  AFDC  are  also  underway.  The 
!v^are  Administration  U  now  assembling 
rflu  on  the  most  recent  survey  of  the  clmmi- 
gLgteea  and  characteristics  of  APDC  reclpl- 
!!I|g^The  Amerlean  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion will  soon  release  lU  new  report  on  the 

Outof  this  Increased  and  detailed  knowl- 
•dss  of  dependent  persona  and  the  social  and 
moSaoBilc  forces  which  affect  them  should 
c(got  constructive  new  proposals  for  meeting 

thdr  need. 

If  this  program — which  serves  more  chll- 
dnn  than  all  other  child  welfare  programs 
eombinsd — is  to  become  an  even  greater  force 
In  the  lives  of  the  children  It  supports,  we 
iBUSk  not  accept  the  easy  answers  for  solu- 
tioos  to  the  problems  recipients  suffer. 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  And  many  so- 
caUsd  solutions  might  only  intensify  the 
liai^Bhlps  of  recipient  families,  destroy  natu- 
ral family  ties,  and  deprive  the  victims  of 
repressive  measures  of  any  hope  for  restora- 
Uoo  to  self-sufficiency. 

As  public  welfare  agencies  throughout  the 
country  and  all  the  related  professions  and 
organizations  Interested  In  the  basic  assist- 
ance programs  Increase  their  efforts  to  com- 
bat the  stubborn  social  and  economic  prob- 
lana  our  society  suffers,  we  will  need  the 
support  and  understanding  of  the  general 
pnblic. 

Katurally.  the  public  will  expect  welfare 
sgendes  to  make  prompt  and  effective  use  of 
tbe  new  legislative  measures  and  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  have  been  voted.  Results 
win  be  expected.  It  may  be  that  too  much 
will  be  expected  too  soon.  The  goal  that  we 
seek,  however,  is  the  rehabilitation  of  every 
psraon  for  whom  such  an  objective  is  feasi- 
Ms.  I  am  certain  that  our  achievement 
voold  be  far  less  if  we  underestimated  the 
potentials  of  the  social  rehabilitation  ap- 
proach. And  If  we  should  fall  short  of  our 
(oal,  we  will  at  least  have  made  a  better  at- 
tempt than  If  we  had  set  our  sights  too  low. 

At  every  step  along  this  difficult  and 
chaUeoglng  road,  I  hope  that  you  will  make 
iora  that  the  public  Is  fully  informed  of 
what  you  are  doing  and  why  you  are  doing  it. 
There  should  be  a  clear  realization  of  the 
problems  that  need  to  be  conquered  as  well 
a*  of  the  means  employed  to  deal  with  them. 

Public  welfare  has  suffered  from  too  little 
constructive  attention  and  understanding. 
Busy  with  the  thousand  demands  to  oper- 
ate programs  with  limited  funds  and  staff 
MKVtsges,  welfare  workers  have  tended  to 
give  tow  priority  to  the  necessity  for  enlist- 
ing public  advice  and  commtinity  interest 
and  support. 

PubUc  assistance  is  far  more  than  billions 
ot  dollars  and  millions  of  recipients.  It  is  a 
program  which  has  met  family  and  individ- 
ual crises,  kept  families  intact,  guided  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  Independence,  and  allevi- 
ated the  hardships  and  lonellneas  of  old  age 
and  dlsabUlty.  The  success  public  welfare 
has  realized  should  be  reported  to  the  com- 
munity just  as  fully  as  the  costs  and  the 
problems  It  involves. 

let  me  remind  you,  in  summary,  that  for 
years  we  have  baen  saying  that,  with  the 
necM«ary  legislation,  money,  time,  and  man- 
power, public  welfare  could  become  one  of 
the  Nation's  strongest  positive  forces  in  cre- 
sting and  strengthening  family  life,  eco- 
nomic independence,  and  the  Individual 
WBU-being  or  the  old,  the  young,  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

Mow  that  we  are  being  encouraged  to 
move  along  these  lines  and  have  received 
new  support  and  legislation,  we  must  turn 
oar  words  into  deeds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VHLLIAMS  of  l«»w  Jersey.  I 
share  my  colleague's  views  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Wilbur  Cohen. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  measure 
that  has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
which  has  Just  received  its  appropri- 
ations, the  Migratory  Health  Service 
Act.  The  need  for  this  act  has  been 
tragically  demonstrated  in  this  country. 
The  staff  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee at  this  hour,  about  a  quarter 
to  7,  are  tnring  desperately  to  get  help  to 
a  family  of  migratory  workers  who  have 
been  hit  by  polio  while  on  the  road.  The 
information  that  we  get  is  that  there 
are  seven  youngsters  in  this  family,  that 
two  of  them  have  polio,  and  that  a  third 
is  suspected  of  having  polio. 

To  show  the  Senate  how  desperately 
we  needed  the  National  Health  Act  for 
Migratory  Labor,  Father  John  Wagner, 
of  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  got  in  touch  with 
our  subcommittee  to  see  if  we  could 
bring  help  to  this  family  on  the  road  in 
Missouri.  That  is  how  far  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  health  care  in  the  com- 
munity. This  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
any  State.  It  is  a  fact  of  life.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  come  to  a  Senate  com- 
mittee for  what  should  be  a  routine 
matter.  In  this  case,  the  care  should 
have  been  unnecessary  if  these  young- 
sters had  gotten  what  we  consider  to  be 
routine  immunization  shots. 

This  is  a  most  dramatic  but  tragic 
example  of  the  work  we  are  doing  here 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Cohen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
is  making  a  magnificent  fight  for  the 
migratory  workers.  I  have  been  happy 
to  follow  his  leadership. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FOR- 
MER PRESIDENT  HARRY  S.  TRU- 
MAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  today  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  note  of  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Harry 
S.  Truman.  President  Kennedy,  at  his 
press  conference,  made  one  of  his  percep- 
tive observations  which,  of  course,  reveal 
him  to  be  a  profound  student  of  human 
events  and  national  politics. 

The  President,  in  speaking  of  the  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  said  that  "Mr.  Tru- 
man could  walk  longer  than  Bobby  and 
talk  faster  than  Hubert." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Attorney 
General  is  going  to  admit  that  he  does 
not  have  the  "vigah"  that  the  former 
President  has,  but  I  readily  admit  that 
Harry  S.  Trumsui  can  talk  faster  than  I 
can. 

What  is  more,  what  he  says  is  right  to 
the  point,  and  his  statements  have  made 
great  copy  and  outstanding  history.  A 
few  minutes  ago  I  sent  to  former  Presi- 
dent Truman  a  telegram,  in  which  I  said: 

Congratulations  to  America's  foremost 
statesman,  who  is  young  of  heart  and  who 
has  plenty  of  "vigah." 

I  believe  that  former  President  Tru- 
man qualifies  as  the  senior  standard 
bearer  of  the  New  Frontier.  I  congrat- 
ulate  former   President   Truman,    who 


s^'ved  with  such  honor  and  dUtineUon  as 
a  Member  of  the  UJ5.  Senate,  on  his  79th 
birthday  anniversary.  I  say,  with  all 
reverence,  that  we  are  eternally  grateful 
to  divine  providence  for  tbe  good  health 
of  this  man  and  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
with  us  as  a  distinguished  American,  as 
a  distinguished  citizen,  and  is  always 
making  his  own  distinct  contribution  to 
the  Uf  e  of  this  Nation. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  Harry  S.  Ttu- 
man.  great  American  and  great  citizen 
and  great  leader  of  the  free  world,  will 
continue  to  be  blessed  with  good  health, 
with  his  good  sense  ot  humor,  with  that 
quality  of  good  sense  that  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  him,  and  with  his  fighting 
spirit,  at  times  partisan  but  always  pa- 
triotic. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNION  GROVE, 
WIS. 

Mr.  PROXMIRR  Mr.  President,  the 
village  of  Union  Grove.  Wis.,  came  into 
l>elng  in  1838.  10  years  before  Wisconsin 
was  admitted  to  the  Union.  It  has 
fiourished  in  the  succeeding  years  and 
today  is  a  thriving,  bustling  community, 
typical  of  the  fine  villages  that  are  the 
heart  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  announce 
that  Union  Grove  will  celebrate  its  125th 
anniversary  this  September.  It  can  be 
justly  proud  of  its  history  over  the  past 
century  and  a  quarter  and  as  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  salute  its  peo- 
ple for  their  many  accomplishments. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  armoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  biU  (S.  394)  to  vaUdate  the 
homestead  entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves,  and 
it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  11  o'clock:  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  47  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate  adjourned,  under  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. May  9.  1963.  at  11  o'clodc  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  8,  1963: 

UJ3.   Patxmt    Omcx 
Herbert  J.  Lidoff,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Examlner-in-Chief.  VJB.  Patent 
Office. 

In  thb  Navt 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions 
of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231. 
Rear  Adm.  John  T.  Hayward,  UJ8.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPiffiSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1963 

The  House  met  mt  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplatn.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  ixrajrer : 

Romans  12:  0:  Let  love  be  without  dis- 
simulation: abhor  that  which  is  evil; 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 

Eternal  Ood.  our  Father,  fill  us  now 
with  a  deep  yearning  to  enter  into  a 
closer  fellowship  with  Thee  and  with 
a  passionate  longing  to  minister  to  all 
who  are  struggling  in  a  welter  of  misery 
and  distress. 

We  are  commending  imto  Thee  our 
beloved  country  and  the  great  causes 
of  truth,  liberty,  and  righteousness  for 
which  so  many,  in  years  gone  by,  gave 
the  "last  full  measure  of  devotion." 

Grant  that  in  these  dark  days  when 
the  whole  world  is  shaken  with  strife 
we  may,  as  citizens  of  this  great  Repub- 
lic, join  hands  and  hearts  in  a  new  cove- 
nant of  love  and  loyalty,  of  friendship 
and  fraternity. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


DESIGNATINa  THE  WEEK  OP  MAY 
20-26,  1963,  AS  NATIONAL  ACTTORS' 
EQUITY  WEEK 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
39,  designating  the  week  of  May  20-26, 
1963,  as  National  Actors'  Equity  Week, 
with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  going  to  cost 
the  overbmtlened  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  any  money? 

Mr.  CEUiER.     It  will  not 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  oi  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
good  colleague,  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cxixsr],  who  brings  out  a 
resolution  here  to  designate  a  week  Na- 
tional Actors'  Equity  Week,  how  soon  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  hold  hearings  on 
my  resolution  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  permit  prayer  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  all  public  places.  I  think 
this  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation.  Many  people  are  wait- 
ing for  hearings  on  this  so  that  we  may 
bring  It  before  the  House.  I  ask  this 
question  of  my  colleague  now. 

Mr.  CELLER.  This  is  a  matter  of 
weighty  importance  and  is  occupying  the 
attentton  not  only  of  myself  as  chairman 
but  (rf  other  membo's  of  the  Committee 
<Mi  the  Judiciary.  Very  shortly  there  will 
be  an  announcement. 


Mr.  BECKER.  I  sincerely  hope  so: 
and  I  thank  the  goxtleman.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reaervatl<m  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thoe  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows : 

Wbereas  Actors'  Equity  Asaoclatlon  was 
founded  on  May  26,  1913,  by  distinguished 
members  of  the  American  theatrical  profes- 
sion; and 

Whereas  Actors'  Equity  Association  now 
represents  approximately  thirteen  thousand 
professional  actors  who  reside  and  perform 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and 

Whereas  Actors'  Equity  Association  was 
formed  In  order  to  "advance,  promote,  foster, 
and  benefit  all  those  connected  with  the  'art 
of  the  theatre'  ";  and 

Whereas  Actors'  Equity  Association  has 
provided  responsible  and  creative  leadersip 
In  the  field  of  the  performing  arts  whUe  It 
has  encouraged  and  reflected  the  artistic 
Ideals  of  our  country;  and 

Whereas,  In  fulfilling  Its  function  of  pro- 
tecting and  securing  the  rights  of  actors  and 
performers  In  the  legitimate  theater.  Actors' 
Equity  Association  has  materially  enhanced 
and  inspired  the  cultural  life  of  the  United 
States:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoltfed  by  the  Senate  ar\d  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Confess  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  20-36,  1963,  U  hereby  designated  as  Na- 
tional Actors'  Equity  Week,  In  recognition  of 
the  outstanding  contribution  which  Actors' 
Equity  Association  has  made  to  the  cultural 
life  of  oxir  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  preamble. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY,  MR  TRUMAN 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  beloved  former  Presi- 
dent, Harry  S.  Truman.  Today  is  his 
79tl-  birthday.  This  day  is  a  very  special 
day  in  my  home  city  of  Independence. 
Mo.  It  is  also  a  special  day  across  o\ir 
land.  For  Harry  Truman,  at  79,  stands 
at  the  summit  as  one  of  the  greatest  Pres- 
idents our  Nation  has  ever  had.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  one  of  America's  best 
loved  citizens. 

Few  periods  in  American  history  were 
of  more  momentous  consequence  to  all 
mankind  than  the  years  that  Harry  Tru- 
man led  our  Nation.  On  his  shoulders 
fell  8<xne  of  the  gravest  responsibilities 
in  the  history  of  civilization. 

I  shall  not  call  the  roll  today  on  all  of 
Harry   Tnmian's    brilliant   accomplish- 


ments.  The  successful  conclusiQii  «# 
World  War  n,  the  MarshaU  ptaT^ia. 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  TniiWKD  dS 
trine,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  the  potau 
program,  his  prompt  response  to  AggiMZ 
slon  in  Korea — these  are  only  a  fewtf 
the  lasting  monuments  he  built. 

It  must  be  a  deep  and  abiding  »«tu 
faction  for  Harry  Truman  on  his  79th 
birthday  to  know  that  he  enjoys,  u  taT 
mer  President  of  the  United  States  tlM 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  free  world 
for  his  lasting  contributions  to  the  ^n^ 
ress  of  freemen.  And  it  must  be  equsDy 
satisfying  to  him  to  know  that  forhk 
courageous  and  unfaltering  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  the  freedom  and  dlgott. 
of  all  men,  he  is  one  of  America's  bM 
loved  citisens. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  join  me  in  sasring  htppt 
birthday,  Mr.  Truman,  God  blessym 
and  may  you  and  your  loved  ones  o^ 
many  more  years  of  health  and  hapiM. 
ness  together. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  am  very  happy  thst 
our  distinguished  colleague,  who  has  the 
honor  of  representing  in  Congress  tlK 
district  in  which  former  President  1t»- 
man  lives,  has  taken  this  time  to  wlshttie 
President  a  happy  birthday.  As  the  hto- 
tory  of  President  TnmMin's  adminlstrs- 
tlon  unfolds  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
developments,  the  character  of  the  sen- 
ice  of  the  great  man  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  as  a  leader  of  this  country  c<mtinuH 
to  grow  with  each  passing  year.  I  J«ta 
the  gentleman  in  wishing  President  Tm- 
man  a  happy  birthday. 
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LEAOUE   OF   yrOiSEXf   VOTERS 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoon 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  eztod 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlao 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fron 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  League  of  WomcB 
Voters  is  meeting  today  In  Washingtoa. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  great  nonpartiHB 
organization.  The  League  of  Wonen 
Voters  in  Idaho  and  nationally  renden 
a  real  service  to  the  yotert  of  Amalci 
in  allowing  a  platform  for  the  candtdatw 
of  both  political  parties  to  explain  their 
Stand  on  Issues.  They  promote  candi- 
date meetings,  television  debates,  sod 
even  print  platforms  on  an  equal  tUae 
and  equal  space  basis  to  allow  Ameri- 
cans to  know  their  candidates  better. 
We  should  all  be  grateful  for  the  efforli 
of  the  league  in  informing  the  pubtte. 
Recently  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
other  body  told  of  the  letters  recdvod 
from  people  who  are  writing  letten  (tf 
fear,  based  on  misinformation  and  fake 
alarm.  This  could  never  be  said  of  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Women  Vo^eW; 
They  write  positive  letters  supporttti 
such  meritorious  programs  as  home  rw 
for  the  District  of  Colimibia.  a  XTBlled 
Nations,  dedicated  to  peace.  prospsrtJ. 


«vi  progress  throughout  the  world,  but 
!n»i  same  time  a  strong  and  powerful 
amSca.  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
JS«  tone  on  record  as  supporting  a  pro- 
cMslve  program  to  eliminate  water  pol- 
SSon  in  the  rivers  and  streams  that  flow 
throughout  this  great  NaUon. 

I  think  it  is  fitting  that  there  are  two 
rtwescntatives  from  each  of  our  States 
vSltlng  with  their  congressional  delega- 
tions today  and  encouraging  them  to 
niDOort  good  and  progressive  legislation. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  that  this 
great  nonpartisan  organization  has  done 
«nd  today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
flne  women  who  give  generously  of  their 
time,  talents,  and  energy  in  behalf  of  our 
creat  Nation. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  this  morning 
with  other  members  of  the  Idaho  con- 
gressional delegation  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Smith,  of  Idaho  Palls,  and  Mrs.  Ervin 
Safe,  of  Nampa,  who  ably  represented 
the  Idaho  League  of  Women  Voters. 
They  along  with  league  members  in 
Idaho  and  throughout  the  Nation  are 
rendering  a  very  valuable  service. 


THE  MONROE  DOdTRINE 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Khru- 
shchev Is  notifying  the  world  that  Cuba 
is  branded,  packaged,  and  delivered  to 
Russia  as  a  full-fledged  Communist  sat- 
dlite — and  he  does  not  expect  the  United 
States  to  do  anything  about  it.  That 
Is  the  meaning  of  Castro's  mission  to 
Moscow.  It  is  a  real  victory  for  Khru- 
shchev, even  though  he  is  paying  quite  a 
price  for  it. 

Of  course,  the  United  States,  the  lead- 
er of  the  free  world,  is  paying  the  highest 
price  of  all.  We  are  assisting  Khru- 
shchev in  his  announced  goal  of  burying 
us.  Mr.  President,  do  we  have  a  foreign 
policy,  and  if  so,  what  Is  it?  What  is 
wrong  with  reimposing  the  Monroe 
Doctrine? 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith].  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  privileged 
reports. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it 
Is  80  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1963 
Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
8617)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
ttons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1963.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
uhanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

COKITKXNCX  Rbkmt  (H.  Rept.  No.  275) 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
5617)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963,  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend - 
menu  numbered  4,  23,  29,  81.  87.  74,  76,  77. 
78,  and  79. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2.  7,  8,  9,  17.  18,  19,  20,  21,  22. 
24,  26,  32,  33,  3S.  38,  40,  4S,  48.  49.  60,  51. 
62,  63.  64,  66,  67,  68.  60.  60,  61.  62,  68,  64. 
65,  66,  67.  68.  69.  70.  71,  72.  and  73.  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert: 

"KUKAL    HOUSING    rOK    THE    XUIKELT    REVOLVING 

ruNO 

"For  loans  pursuant  to  section  615(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (42 
n.S.O.  1464;  76  Stat.  671),  including  ad- 
vances pxirsuant  to  section  836(a)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  (7  n.S.C.  1965).  In  connection 
with  security  for  such  loans,  $1,000,000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•625,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"STCDT  or  RIQHWAT  PaOOKAlC   rOS  ALASKA 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  make  engineer- 
ing studies  and  estimates  and  planning  sur- 
veys relative  to  a  highway  construction  pro- 
gram for  Alaska,  as  authorized  by  section 
13  of  the  Act  of  October  23.  1962  (76  Stat. 
1149).  S400.000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  "Congress : 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  used  for  any  Federal 
project  that  does  not  require  a  financial  con- 
tribution from  State  or  local  sources  except 
projects  dealing  with  preservation  of  forests 
in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior."; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  Bcune  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$8330,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  15 :  That  the  Hotue 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendntent,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prc^MMed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$8,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nxmibered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimibered  16.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$750,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25;  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  26,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$966,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Ixuert: 

"rOKEIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses 

"For  an  additional  amoimt  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses'.  $37,600." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sttm  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,082,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,150,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$6,338,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47 :  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"Including  expenses  of  organialng  and  hold- 
ing the  World  Food  Congress  In  the  United 
States,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  October 
18,  1962  (PubUc  Law  87-841),  $400,000,  of 
which  $65,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Corps  Secretariat";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  10.  11, 
12,  27,  30,  34,  41,  42,  43,  44,  66,  and  76. 

Albcbt  Thomas, 
Michael  J.  Kikwan, 
Claeencb  Cannon, 
FxANK  T.  Bow 

(except  as  to  No.  47) , 
Eabl  Wilson 

(except  as  to  No.  47) , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastoke. 
Spessasd  L.  Holland, 
Cabl  Hatokk, 
RicHABO  B.  Russell. 
Allen  J.  Ellendek, 
Lxarnca  Hill, 
Milton  B.  Yottng, 
LivoixT  Saltohstall, 
Kail  K.  Mxjnot, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Tb*  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
tte  conference  oa  tbe  disagreeing  votes  of 
th*  two  Ho— —  on  tb«  amendment*  of  the 
nintt  to  th»  bill  (HJl.  6617) .  making  aup- 
plemantal  appropriatkHM  f  <»-  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1903,  and  for  other  purposes. 
•ubmlt  the  foUowing  statement  In  expla- 
nation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
menta,  namely  : 

Department  o]  Agriculture 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $2,000,000 
for  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
serratlon  Serrlce  land-use  adjustment  pro- 
gram as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
9150,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Authorizes  91.222,900 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  by  transfer  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1,122,900  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $1,000,000 
for  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
the  rural  housing  for  the  elderly  revolving 
fund  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Department  o/  Commerce 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $26,000 
for  the  Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance  as  proposed  by  the 
Ho\ise  instead  of  deleting  the  item  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $626,000 
for  civlUan  industrial  technology  instead  ot 
$500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  appropriates  $400,- 
000  for  a  study  of  a  highway  program  for 
Alaska  Instead  of  $800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Department  of  Defense 

Amendment  No.  7:  Inserts  heading  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $15,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control,  general  in- 
vestigations, as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates  $26,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  con- 
struction, general,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  1 1 :  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 
Public  Works  Acceleration 

Amendment  No.  12 :  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendrrvunt  No.  13:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage amended  to  require  a  financial  con- 
tribution from  State  or  local  sources  for  any 
Federal  project  except  projects  dealing  with 
preservation  of  forests  in  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  exception 
for  forests  is  intendsd  to  cover  national 
parks,  forests,  and  Indians. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Amendments  Nos.  14  and  15:  Appropriate 
$8,830,000  for  the  PubUc  Health  Service  for 
conunuzflcable  disease  activities  Instead  of 
$5,430,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12,- 
230,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  au- 
thorize $8,700,000  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1964,  Instead  of  $5,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $12,100,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $750,000 
for  community  health  practice  and  research 
Instead  of  $900,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $290,000 
for  hospitals  and  medical  care  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $315,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hooae. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $176,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Family 
Services,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $288,500  as  proposed  by  the  Hoiise. 

Amendments  Noe.  19,  20,  and  21:  Appro- 
priate $1,000,000  for  grants  for  maternal  and 
child  welfare  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  93,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House; 
and  designate  $800,000  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices and  9200,000  for  research,  training,  or 
demonstration  projects  in  child  welfare  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  93,000.000 
and  9500,000  for  such  purposes  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  990.000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  9102,500  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  9443.000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$425,850  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  24 :  Authorizes  940,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  976,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Independent  offices 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  9966,000 
for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  the 
Government  payment  for  annuitants,  em- 
ployees health  benefits  fund  instead  of  9956.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  9977,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Inserts  heading  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  amount  to  be  proposed  for  the 
Commission  on  International  Rules  ot 
Judicial  Procedure  is  to  be  the  final  appro- 
priation to  be  provided.  The  conferees 
expect  the  Commission  to  terminate  its 
affairs  with  the  anu>unt  apfs-oved. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  937.500 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  Instead  of 
975,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  to  transfer  91,000,000 
to  the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Strikes  out  language 
proposed  by  the  House  to  appropriate  $3,360,- 
000  for  the  revolving  fund.  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation,  as  provided  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  9100,000 
for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  9200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  fudiciary 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  970,000 
for  travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses  of 
courts  of  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other 
Judicial  sei  vluee  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  9130.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Department  of  Justice 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  91,082,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  VJS.  attorneys  and 
marshals,  instead  of  91.110,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoxue  and  91,054,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Labor 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  9100,000 
for  trade  adjtistment  activities  as  proposed 
by  the  House;  the  Senate  had  deleted  the 
entire  amount. 

Amendment  Ho.  38:  Appropriates  fSS,- 
000,000  for  imemployment  compensation  for 
Federal    employees    and    ex-servicemen    m 


May  i 


proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  9aooftn«-. 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  '•«'.«wi«| 

Amendment     No.     39:     Approprlatas    m 
180,000  for  employees'  ootapansauas  -^- 


apenses.  Instead  ot  fSX>00,000  «r»r 
posed  by  the  House  and  98300,000  ss  ^ 
posed  by  the  Senate.  ^*' 


headlBi. 


Legislative  branch 
Senate 

Amendment    No.    40:    Inserts 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  41-44:  Reported  in  su 
agreement.  ^ 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  ssbm 
for  contingent  expenses,  as  proposed  tot's! 
Senate.  '  •*• 

Department  of  State 

Amendment  No.  46 :  Api»x>priates  96,33$  km 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  admlnlstratt» 
of  foreign  affairs.  Instead  of  96.588800  m 
proposed  by  the  House  and  96.088,500  as  Jz 
posed  by  the  Senate.  ^^ 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  9400ilK 
for  international  conferences  and  contiaaa 
cies  Instead  of  9250,000  as  proposed  bifol 
House  and  9615,000  as  proposed  by  the  a«! 
ate;  deletes  918,000  for  representaUoo;  ^m 
allows  966,000  for  the  \J3.  contribution  to 
the  International  Peace  Corps  Secretariat 
District  of  Columbia 

Amendment  No.  48:  Appropriates  9413^ 
for  general  operaUng  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  9441,000  as  propoMd 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Appropriates  9>JQt,. 
800  for  public  safety  as  proposed  by  the  flfeo. 
ate  instead  of  93,170,000  as  proposed  toy  tki 
House. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Ai^roprlatcs  9fiM.M 
for  health  and  welfare  as  proposed  by  tht 
Senate  instead  of  91300.000  as  propoaad  bv 
the  House. 

TTTLl   U — INCUASSD    PAT    COBTS 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Corrects  printing  «. 
ror.  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52 :  Deletes  the  House  pro- 
posal to  appropriate  94,750  to  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Management 
Policy. 

Amendments  Nos.  53-55:  Insert  Sente 
items  to  meet  increased  pay  costs. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  in  dlasgns- 
ment. 

Amendments  Nos.  67-67:  Insert  Se&stt 
Items  to  meet  increased  pay  costs. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  135,77} 
for  highways  and  traffic  (District  of  Cotnm- 
Wa)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instesd  oC 
9125.970  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  09-71 :  Appropriate  MM,- 
738  for  sanitary  engineering  (District  c(  Co- 
lumbia) as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
9316,020  as  proposed  by  the  House;  snd 
make  corresponding  adjustments  as  to  Uk 
source  of  funds. 

TrrLK  in — claims  ano  JuocicorTs 

Amendments  Nos.  72  and  73:  Approprlsti 
for  claims  and  Jvidgments  as  set  forth  la 
Senate  Document  No.  14;  toUl  of  920,M7,M 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  918JM.- 
400  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITtE    IV 

Amendments  Nos.  74  and  75:  Deletes  bctd- 
ings  propKwed  by  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Reported  In  dlsagrM- 
ment. 

Amendments  Nos.  77,  78,  and  79:  DekU 
language  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Albxbt   Thomas, 
MiCHASL  J.  KnwAii, 
Cuuuxcs  Cakkom, 
Fkanx  T.  Bow 

(except  as  to  No.  47), 
Easl  Wn.80iv 

(except  as  to  No.  47), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 
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Ur  THOMAS  (during  the  reading  of 
.kTstAtement  of  the  managers  on  the 
2Jt  of  the  House).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
SSjilmoua  consent  that  the  further 
riJISing  of  ttie  statement  be  dispensed 
J^Tand  I  wiU  try  to  exi^in  it  to  my 

•nie:  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas!  is  recognized  for 

Ihour. 

ur  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
membership  will  recall  when  this  bill 
left  the  House,  it  carried  In  round  figures 
gbout  $1,400  million,  which  represented 
ft  reduction  of  12.4  percent  in  the  budget 
estimates.  It  went  to  the  other  body, 
and  may  I  say  I  think  the  other  body 
showed  more  restraint  in  approving  in- 
creases that  were  requested  over  the 
House  amounts  than  I  have  witnessed 
In  my  few  years  of  experience.  I  be- 
lieve our  able  and  genial  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  will 
agree  with  us  on  that  point. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  only 
79  Senate  amendments.  In  round  fig- 
ures, the  Increase  amounts  to  $49 
or  $50  million,  involving  only  about 
four  major  items.  One  item  itself  In- 
volves $30  million  of  that  amount.  Sev- 
eral items  put  in  by  the  other  body 
involve  annuities  to  widows  of  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  other  body  who 
have  passed  on. 

In  conference  we  came  out  11.2  per- 
cent below  the  budget  estimates.  So  as 
the  bill  stands,  the  percentage  reduc- 
tion is  only  1.2  percent  less  than  when 
it  left  the  House. 

AU  in  aU,  I  think  the  other  body  did 
the  best  Job  it  has  done  in  a  long  time. 
We  ought  to  conunend  them  for  it.  We 
bring  back  actually  67  items  in  the  con- 
ference report.  There  Is  only  one  res- 
ervation, and  my  able  friend  from  Ohio 
will  explain  that.  There  are  12  items 
we  bring  back  to  you  in  tecluUcal  dis- 
agreement, but  in  truth  and  in  fact 
there  is  not  one  item  in  true  disagree- 
ment. 

Ifr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  I  will  live  to  see 
the  day  when  Just  one  bill  comes  back 
from  conference  with  the  other  body  in 
which  the  total  appropriation  is  not 
raised. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken,  but  the  other  body 
did  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  our  be- 
loved chairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Cannon  1  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
Breatly  concerned  and  deeply  dismayed 
to  read  in  last  night's  paper  that  our 
beloved  colleague,  the  disUnguiriied 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr,  Thomas] 
has  announced  his  intention  to  retire 
from  Congress  at  the  close  of  his  present 
term. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  ablest  and 
nost  efficient,  and  most  indispensable 


Members  of  the  House.  He  has  had  long 
and  eminent  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  replace  him  on  Uie  o(«imit- 
tee,  and  especially  on  the  important 
subcommittees  to  which  he  is  assigned, 
without  serious  disadvantage  to  the 
country  for  some  sessions  to  come. 

It  is  true  he  is  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
and  worn  down  by  long  hours  of  unre- 
mitting toil.  But  he  is  also  a  Jefferso- 
nlan  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  it 
is  fimdamental  tradition,  hallowed  by 
long  and  immemorial  usage  that  a  Demo- 
crat, especially  a  Texas  D«nocrat,  while 
he  may  sometimes  be  defeated,  never 
resigns. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  second  thought, 
we  inevitably  reedize,  as  everyone  inter- 
ested in  the  many  problems  confronting 
us  in  the  immediate  future  must  realize, 
that  Mr.  Thomas  is  not  necessarily  the 
captain  of  his  own  fate,  that  he  is  not 
necessarily  the  master  of  his  own  destiny. 

He  desires  to  retire.  He  is  entitled  to 
retire  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  useful  service  here. 

He  undoubtedly  wants  to  retire  and 
expects  to  retire,  but  he  reckons  without 
his  host. 

The  leadership  of  the  House  needs  him 
here,  the  administration  requires  his  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  service  here,  and  his 
constituency  at  home  especially  caimot 
be  expected  to  accept  the  retirement  of 
a  Representative  who  has  brought  such 
prosperity  to  his  district,  and  State,  and 
the  country  at  large. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  joined,  I  am 
certain,  by  other  Members  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when  I  propose 
to  r^x>rt  to  the  people  of  his  district  and 
State  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
his  colleagues  here  on  the  floor  that  he 
be  drafted  for  membership  in  the  89th 
Congress  and  for  many  succeeding  Con- 
gresses thereafter. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  our  beloved  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  join  the  young  man  from  Missouri  in 
the  things  that  he  has  said  about  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas].  But.  I  am  sure 
we  cannot  take  the  time  today  to  pay 
the  respects  that  we  have  for  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  I  am  sure  that  the 
entire  membership  would  want  plenty  of 
time  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
what  we  think  of  him.  And.  they  would 
all  be  good.  So,  I  am  going  to  refrain  at 
this  time  from  paying  my  tributes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  wait  un- 
til that  day  when  so  many  others  can 
join  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding.  The  dis- 
tingxiished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  never  spoke  truer 
words  when  he  said  the  leadership  of  the 
House  needs  the  gentleman  from  Texas; 
all  Members  of  the  House  need  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  that  peerless  de- 
bater, that  great  Congressman,  that 
great  Texan,  and  great  American.    I 


hope  that  a  draft  starts  this  way  from 
Houston  that  will  engulf  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  carry  him  back  to  us, 
during  the  89th  Congress  and  many 
Congresses  thereafter.  Ai^Bxar  TBomas 
is  an  indispensable  Member  of  the  House. 
He  lends  luster  to  this  great  body.  Every 
Member  of  the  House  wants  him  to 
change  his  mind. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.     Briefly. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding,  and  I  will  be  brief.  I  con- 
strue this  as  a  national  emergency,  and 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  a  distinguished  lawyer,  will 
join  me  in  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
Suprone  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
sit  as  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction 
to  consider  a  petition  for  injunction  to 
prevent  this  disaster. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  might  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Pennsylvania 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas]  and  I  have  been  discussing 
this  matter,  and  we  will  talk  to  you  pri- 
vately about  it. 

Now  let  us  go  back  to  the  supple- 
mental report.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson] 
and  I  did  not  agree  to  the  report  in  its 
entirety.  We  excepted  as  to  one  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  amendment  No.  47. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
why  we  did  not  agree  to  amendment  No. 
47.  The  budget  request  as  contained  in 
House  Document  No.  61  was  for  an  addi- 
tional $755,000.  There  was  already  ap- 
propriated in  the  present  budget  $2,792,- 
000  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  this 
item,  which  is  the  item  of  "International 
conferences  and  contingencies."  The 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  supplemental  bill, 
contains  the  sum  of  $315,000  for  this 
item,  a  reduction  of  $440,000  in  the 
budget  estimate.  A  further  reduction  of 
$65,000  was  made  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  maidng  a  total  for  this  item 
in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  of 
$250,000.  This  was  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Lipscomb],  which  cut  out  that 
amount  which  was  earmarked  for  the 
"International  Secretariat  of  the  Middle 
Level  Manpower." 

We  have  never  yet  found  out  just  what 
"Middle  Level  Manpower"  means.  But 
it  actually  is  the  secretariat  for  the  Peace 
Corps  in  which  the  United  States  is  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  a  number  of  nationals 
of  other  coimtries  to  go  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  recommended  the  sum 
of  $550,000  but  did  not  include  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee the  $65,000.  The  $65,000  was  put  in 
by  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  attempted  to  have  this 
stricken  in  the  conference.  The  confer- 
ence did  not  go  along  with  it.  The  ac- 
tion taken  by  a  majority  erf  the  confer- 
ence is  to  accept  the  amendment  inserted 
on  the  Senate  floor  as  to  this  item  and 
to  do  the  exact  opposite  of  what  we 
agreed  to  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  maintained  the  position  of  the 
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House  on  this  matter  rather  than  to  Just 
yldd  as  we  dkL  As  a  matter  of  faei. 
the  i>ropoaaI  that  has  come  before  you 
in  this  conference  report  not  only  con- 
tains the  additional  $«5.000  for  the  secre- 
tariat, but  $8S,000  over  and  above  the 
$65,000.  an  Increase  of  $150,000  over  the 
House  figures  for  this  item. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mind  you,  we  had  al- 
ready appropriated  $2,792,000  for  the 
current  year.  There  was  one  item  that 
we  were  able  to  strike  out.  however,  that 
was  an  item  for  $18,000  for  entertain- 
ment; that  Is,  $18,000  over  the  $75,000 
already  allowed  for  representation  al- 
lowances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  made  some 
progress,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Wilson  1  and  I  felt  that  this  was  too 
much. 

Now  this  bill  has  been  reported  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  it  comes 
back  from  a  conference  with  a  total  of 
$1,467  million  which  actually  Is  $28  mil- 
lion over  the  House  flgxure,  but  $21  mil- 
lion under  the  Senate  figure. 

One  item  that  has  been  increased 
here — and  some  Members  of  the  House 
were  for  this  increase — as  you  recall 
when  the  bill  passed  the  House,  there 
was  no  money  included  in  the  bill  for 
civil  defense.  The  Senate  put  in  the  sum 
of  $30  million  for  civil  defense.  In  the 
conference  we  were  able  to  have  them 
take  out  $15  million  so.  we  have  made 
a  savings  of  $15  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  item  is  the  one 
in  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  should 
like  to  point  this  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House,  because  although  I  went 
al<mg  with  it,  I  think  it  is  a  poor  way 
in  which  to  appropriate  funds.  I  have 
reference  to  the  $6  million  in  the  Bureau 
of  RecIamatl(Hi  which  was  put  in  the 
bin  in  the  Senate  and  was  never  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  There  was  no  testi- 
mony in  the  House  at  all  on  this  item. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KnwAN]  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
Ml  Appropriaticms,  had  no  information 
on  this  Item.  They  did  not  have  the 
courtesy  to  consult  him  about  it.  When 
I  say  this  I  am  talking  about  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  not  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  $6  million  is  put  in 
here  because  the  President,  when  he  was 
In  Mexico  City,  told  them  we  would  try 
to  iret  some  fresh  water  from  the  Rio 
Grande  River  into  Mexico.  So  the  $6 
million  is  put  In  to  permit  the  people  in 
Ariaona  to  drill  fresh  water  holes  in  or- 
der to  get  fresh  water  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  c^inion 
during  the  13  shears  I  have  been  here  that 
I  have  heard  from  time  to  time  that  Ari- 
zona did  not  have  enough  water  and  that 
they  wanted  to  build  huge  dams  in  order 
to  bring  fresh  wtiter  into  Arizona.  But 
here  we  are  now  tapirtng  the  under- 
ground water  of  that  area  in  order  to 
send  It  to  Mexico.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings held  on  this  matter  In  the  House. 
It  was  nerer  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
bad  way  to  present  a  supplemental.  I 
would  Iflce  to  Impress  upon  the  Members 
of  the  House  again  ttiat  in  my  opinion 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  an  new 
starts    in    supplemental    appropriation 


bills.  The  supplemental  appropriations 
process  should  be  followed,  when  they 
have  run  out  of  money  in  the  programs 
whl^  have  already  been  started.  We 
make  a  mistake  in  bringing  in  large  sums 
for  new  starts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  Just  one  other 
item,  and  it  is  controversial  I  am  sure, 
and  will  be  discussed  further,  and  that 
is  the  way  in  which  we  settled  the  Phil- 
ippines claim  bill.  I  think  the  posiUon 
of  the  House  on  this  was  much  better 
than  the  Senate  position.  I  think  we 
have  locked  the  door,  perhaps,  after  the 
horse  has  gotten  out,  but  it  Is  locked  for 
future  horses  not  to  get  out.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  amendment.  I  think  it  wiU 
protect  against  the  abuses  that  have  gone 
on.  I  hope  the  House  will  go  along  with 
the  acceptance  of  It. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the 
position  which  the  gentleman  takes  on 
the  amendment  No.  47  pertaining  to  the 
International  Peace  Corps  Secretariat. 
This  is  an  amendment  that  the  House 
should  view  with  great  concern.  This 
is  a  case  where  the  State  Department 
and  the  International  Peace  Corps  Sec- 
retariat are  using  flagrant  budgetary 
procedures  in  order  to  obtain  this 
money. 

Here  is  a  case  of  an  international  or- 
ganization set  up  at  a  international  con- 
ference and  got  the  VS.  Government 
to  pay  $150,000  of  the  expenses  of  this 
organization,  and  now  they  come  to  Con- 
gress and  expect  us  to  pick  up  the  tab. 
If  you  wlU  check  the  testimony  during 
the  hearings  before  Mr.  Thomas'  sub- 
committee on  March  28,  and  check  the 
record  of  the  other  body  on  this  bill 
when  it  came  up  for  debate,  and  check 
the  press  releases  now  on  the  streets  you 
WiU  see  that  there  is  no  relationship  at 
all  to  what  the  House  heard  and  what 
Is  taking  place  today.  For  example,  this 
organization  testified  before  the  Defi- 
ciency Subcommittee  that  they  needed 
this  money  for  a  European  conference  to 
begin  May  6.  This  conference  Is  tak- 
ing place  now  in  the  United  States,  in 
Wasliington,  D.C.,  not  In  Europe.  This 
Is  the  way  this  organization  is  using  its 
budgetary  privileges  to  violate  the  In- 
tent of  Congress.  I  suggest  that  we  send 
this  conference  report  back  to  the  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  disagree  on 
amendment  No.  47. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
this  travel  money,  $65,000.  is  not  travel 
money  for  the  Americans  who  are  at- 
tending this  conference,  but  is  to  be  used 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  delegates  of  other 
nations  to  this  conference? 

Mr.  LIPSCO&CB.  That  is  true.  We 
are  paying  the  expenses  right  now  of 
delegates  from  12  nations  to  come  to 
Washington,  DC,  to  participate  In  the 
conference. 

Mr.  BOW.  This  is  what  disturbs  me; 
if  we  were  paying  the  expenses  of  our 
own  delegates,  that  would  be  one  thing. 
But  it  seems  to  me  ttiat  we  should  not 
be  embarking  upon  the  Job  of  bringing 
delegates  of  other  nations  to  these  con- 
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ferences.  Some  of  these  countrl*.  ^ 
better  off  than  we  are  financially  iT* 
I  ask  the  genUeman  what  counSi-.^ 
attending?  •**t«  •» 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  There  are  12  eaui. 
tries:  they  are  from  Argentina  Beki^ 
Canada.  Denmark.  Israel.  JapanTlftSr 
erlands.  West  Germany.  SwItzerUmd^ 
others.  ^  **^ 

Mr.  BOW.  We  are  picking  up  the  t.K 
to  bring  these  delegates  from  theaeoomT 
tries  to  thU  meeting,  is  that  right ?^" 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    Yes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  th. 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yirfn  ^ 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas 

Mr.  AVERY.  Is  either  the  majority 
or  the  minority  prepared  to  diseuoi  t^ 
Philippine  war  claims  amendment?  i 
would  like  to  be  enlightened  concemii* 
what  provision  is  in  the  bill  for  Oal 
purpose. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  that  that  vs 
come  in  as  a  separate  part  of  the  eoo. 
ference  report,  as  an  amendment  ud 
we  will  have  time  to  debate  that  aen. 
rate  amendment.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  debate  on  H  «t  th* 
time  that  amendment  is  offered  rather 
than  in  this  general  discussion 
Mr.  AVERY.  I  thank  the  genUemm 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbt 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yldd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  foreigners,  or 
those  who  are  sponsoring  them,  will  they 
file  expense  accounts  as  Members  of 
Congress  are  required  to  do? 

Mr.  BOW.  No:  only  Members  of  Coa- 
gress  are  checked  on  things  of  that  Had. 
We  spend  more  money  on  these  other 
people.  May  I  say  that  when  the  bfll 
comes  up  for  the  Department  of  State  I 
hope  the  gentleman  wiU  ask  the  tamt 
question.  There  are  some  things  there 
I  should  like  to  point  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  wiU  be  glad  to  do  that 
Mr.  THOMAS.    Bfr.  Speaker.  I  yldd  S 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  genUaatD 
from  New  York  [Mr.  BAaarl. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  hai 
been  so  much  said  about  the  Philippine 
war  claims  biU  that  at  this  late  hov, 
with  an  appropriation  blU  for  other 
branches  of  the  executive  department  it 
seems  somewhat  futile  to  say  anytfainc 
in  opposition  to  what  the  conferees  have 
agreed  upon.  But  I  could  not  let  thli 
opportunity  pass  without  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  that  what  we  will 
be  doing  in  effect  is  to  stop  any  infringe- 
ment through  the  front  door,  but  aDov 
the  possibility  of  claims  being  made  for 
services  rendered  in  the  processing  of 
these  claims,  through  the  back  door. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  were  to  pay  the  claims  directly  w« 
would  be  paying  people  who  are  under  t 
commitment  to  various  associates  who 
have  processed  these  claims. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  present  act  which  is  under 
consideration  permitting  payments  to 
Mr.  O'Donnell  would  not  t>e  enforcibk. 
Even  if  the  claimant  signed  a  letter  say- 
ing he  would  not  pay  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
associates,  the  claimants  for  the  most 
part  are  Philippine  nationals,  and  the 
claimant  could  be  sued  in  the  Philippine 
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,-«rts  for  coUecUon  and  could  be  forced 
^  Philippine  luw  to  pay  Mr.  O^c^- 
Sn  Mnd  associates.  The  U.S.  Oovem- 
JSnt^rould  then  have  to  sue  the  claim- 
St  n^  in  the  US.  courts  but  In  tl»e 
ShiiiDDlne  courts,  and  there  Is  a  question 
rTtowhether  or  not  the  United  SUtes 
Soil  sue  a  Philippine  national  in  his 
owncountnr  and  come  out  the  winner. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  practicsd  way 
Is  for  the  U5.  Gkjvcmment  to  turn  this 
Zooej  over  to  the  PhUlpplne  Govern- 
ment as  provided  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1. 
or  If  this  was  feared  for  some  reason 
not  to  be  wise,  or  for  various  reasotvs 
which  the  conferees  are  aware  of,  then 
they  could  act  on  a  bill  that  has  been  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  since  last 
year  introduced  by  me,  and  again  in- 
troduced this  year,  which  would  make 
these  payments  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment under  the  protection  of  our 
(rant-aid  program,  with  the  safeguards 
that  are  in  that  type  of  grant  aid. 

The  question  has  arisen,  where  will 
this  money  go  with  giving  of  $73  million 
to  Individual  claimants.  WiU  this  money 
ronaln  in  the  Philippines?  Since  the 
original  Intent  of  the  Philippine  Claims 
Act  was  to  rehabilitate  the  ecoiKxny  of 
the  Philippine  Government  and  the 
economy  of  the  Philippine  people,  I  say 
to  you  that  3  percent  of  the  recipients 
under  the  Philippine  Claims  Act  win  re- 
ceive more  than  $50  minion.  Tliese  cor- 
porations arKl  individuals  have  for  the 
most  part  completed  their  rehabllitaticMi 
activity  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Itierefore  this  new  money  imdoubtedly 
will  not  mure  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nilllpplne  people  and  Indeed  may  not 
remain  In  the  Philippine  economy  at 
an. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  our  Gov- 
ernment has  persuaded  the  Philippine 
Government  in  the  last  few  years  to  go 
OD  a  convertible  basis,  to  have  a  free 
exchange.  If  one  examines  carefully 
the  lf64  balanoe-of-payments  schedule 
for  the  Philippine  Government  he  will 
find  on  the  Income  aide  an  expectancy 
by  the  Philippine  Government  to  receive 
73  mllBon  of  US.  dollars.  I  think  It  is 
reasonably  clear  that  this  money  may 
not  remain  in  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment With  a  convertible  currency,  the 
people  who  receive  this  money  and  espe- 
cially those  who  receive  the  greater 
amount  of  it  will  redirect  this  money 
wherever  in  the  world  they  wish  to  use  it. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  in  order  to  advise  the  House 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  now 
addressing  the  House  took  the  floor  to 
plead  with  the  House  to  accept  his  orig- 
inal amendment  to  the  Philippine  war 
claims  bill.  His  amendment  would  have 
paid  this  money  at  that  time  direcUy  to 
the  Philippine  Government  rather  than 
to  the  Individuals  that  were  named  In 
hne  items  in  the  bllL  I  voted  against 
the  bill,  but  I  am  here  to  advise  the 
HouK  that  had  It  Dot  been  for  the  re- 
itttitax  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
ttonan  from  New  York  we  would  not  be 


in  this  dilenuna  we  are  in  now.  He  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  position  at  that 
time.  I  hope  the  amendment  to  be 
agreed  to  today  will  folkm  along  that 
saone  general  Une. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  wish  I  could  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  this 
was  80.  but  I  must  say  I  feel  certain  that 
we  are  letting  people  in  through  the  back 
door  that  we  would  not  let  in  through 
the  front  door. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Avery  ]  suggested  It  was  my  position  that 
this  money  be  paid  to  the  Government  of 
the  Ptiillppines.  Let  me  assure  this  body 
it  was  the  Eisenhower  position  that  this 
money  be  paid  to  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines.  There  were  negotiations 
between  the  Philippine  Oovemment  azKi 
the  United  States  that  this  money  would 
be  paid  to  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  it  was  only  because  it  was 
blocked  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  those  who  controlled  the  legislation 
that  this  was  changed  to  make  payment 
directly  to  the  claimants.  I  would  Uke 
the  record  to  read,  and  it  certainly  Is 
well  dociunented,  that  the  position  I  took 
a  year  ago  and  the  position  which  I  take 
now  is  the  agreement  made  by  and  be- 
tween the  Eisenhower  administration 
and  the  Philippine  Oovertunent.  I  have 
seen  the  communique  between  the  two 
countries  msrself . 

I  have  examined  it  and  I  have  read  it 
and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

On  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  should 
be  retvnmed  to  the  conference  committee 
for  a  remedy  already  approved  by  the 
other  body  which  is  the  nearest  method 
devised  to  carry  out  the  present  inten- 
tions of  the  Congress  consistent  with  the 
memoire  handed  to  the  Philippine  Am- 
bassador which  created  the  present 
obligation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  rMr.  Hays],  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want 
to  talk  a  minute  about  this  Philippine 
war  claims  amendment.  I  differ  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Barst]  in  one  respect.  As  to  the  pay- 
ment, I  did  not  think  we  should  pay 
any  of  It  to  anybody.  But  since  the 
decision  was  made  to  pay  some,  I  then 
thought  that  we  should  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Philippines. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  19S2  and  show 
you  what  has  come  out  in  recent  hear- 
ings in  the  other  body  and  show  you 
iust  how  this  thing  generated.  You 
know,  there  were  two  members  on  that 
commission — Delgado  and  Mr.  O'Donnell 
who  have  profited  along  with  a  third 
fellow  to  the  tune  already  of  about  $1 
million  in  this  deal.  I  wsuit  to  read  to 
you  from  a  letter  fmn  Mr.  Delgado  to 
Mr.  O'Donnell  in  1952.    He  says : 

Tour  letter  of  December  3S,  lOn,  was  duly 
received  and  have  noted  its  eontenta  with 
great  interest.  I  beUeve  you  are  quite  right 
in  your  appralaal  of  the  situation  there  but 
I  am  afraid  that  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  Interested  parties  and  the  Oovemment 
here  have  cooled  off.  Nothing  has  been  done 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  interwted  enough 
to  take  the  initiative  In  having  some  action 
by  the  Government  on  the  matter  of  addi- 


tional war  damage  oompensatloa.  However. 
I  am  writing  today  to  Mr.  lino  Gutierrez, 
president  of  tbe  Private  ClalmanU  Associa- 
tion, and  other  Interested  parties  on  the 
subject.  In  addiUon.  in.. the  broadcast  which 
I  am  scheduled  to  make  mi  tb*  l9Qi  of  this 
month  over  the  station  DEBB.  I  will  discuss 
the  subject  In  an  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
and  start  the  ball  rolling. 
I  am  of  the  considered  oplaion — 

And  I  am  leaving  out  something  Y\eve 
that  is  not  pertinent  in  order  to  save 
time.    The  letter  reads  further: 

I  am  of  the  considered  opinion  that  even 
if  the  chances  of  obtaining  tlte  faoo  million 
are  not  rosy  this  year,  socnethlng  must  be 
done  there  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  same,  as  otherwise  our 
probabilities  of  obtaining  additional  money 
next  year  would  be  much  less. 

Then  they  go  on  with  another  inter- 
change of  correspondence  and  at  the  end 
of  one  letter,  he  says: 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  did  not  make  up 
this  list  before  we  left  the  Commission,  but 
this  Is  little  solace  now. 

That  referred  to  a  list  of  all  the  claim- 
ants. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Bakxt]  that  this  provi- 
sion, and  I  am  sure  the  committee  ac- 
cepted it  in  good  faith  because  it  was 
kicked  in  their  laps  at  the  last  minute, 
does  not  really  do  the  Job  because  it  Is 
unenforceable.  As  he  pointed  out.  the 
money  can  be  collected  in  the  Philippines 
and  can  be  paid  to  anybody.  I  think  that 
with  1  percent  of  the  claimants  getting 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  money,  that 
some  of  these  lobbyists  are  still  going  to 
profit. 

I  would  hope  that  later  on  In  proper 
legislation,  if  we  cannot  come  out  with 
some  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  where  It  Is  appropriate,  that  an 
amendment  can  still  be  put  on  to  pay 
this  money  directly  to  the  Philippine 
Government  because  if  the  avowed  pur- 
pose, as  the  proponents  of  the  legislation 
said,  was  to  help  the  economy  of  the 
Philippines,  you  are  not  going  to  help  it 
by  paying  huge  sums  of  money  to  many 
corporations  that  are  not  even  in  the 
Philippines.  I  think  probably  the  House 
regrets  its  action  of  last  year,  and  if  It 
is  given  the  chance  to  vote  clearly  and 
make  a  decision  on  whether  to  give  the 
money  to  these  lobbyists  and  their  asso- 
ciates or  to  give  the  money  to  the  Philip- 
pines, I  think  I  know  how  the  House 
would  vote.  I  hope  the  House  will  get 
that  chance  later  on  in  this  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  couple  of  trust  funds  have  been 
set  up  in  this  country  from  money  al- 
legedly flowing  at  least  in  part  from  this 
PhiliiH>ine  war  claims  matter.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  anything  about  that; 
would  he  care  to  comment  on  it? 

Mr.  HAYS.  All  I  know  is  what  I  read 
in  the  late  edltkm  of  the  New  York 
Times.  There  were  two  trust  funds  set 
up  for  Mr.  O'Donnell  In  a  Scranton.  Pa., 
bank;  one  in  the  amount  of  $86,000.  to 
be  paid  out  at  the  rate  of  $17,000  per 
year  for  5  years.  Another  was  In  the 
amount  of  $dOfiOQ,  to  be  psdd  out  in  5 
years  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  a  year. 
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There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
who  set  them  up.  but  I  am  sure  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  Philippine  war 
damaflre  claims  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
action  in  regard  to  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  America's  In- 
dians are  confronted  today  with  a  sort 
of  creeping  unonployment  which  has 
been  coming  on  and  has  affected  the  In- 
dians even  more  than  non-Indians  since 
the  peak  emplojrment  days  of  World 
War  n.  For  whatever  the  cause,  auto- 
mation or  whatnot,  the  technological 
displacement  or  disqualification  of  In- 
dians is  comparatively  more  serious. 
What  is  called  structural  unemploy- 
ment is,  for  Indians,  a  longstanding 
condition.  Whereas  this  condition  has 
a  growing  effect  on  people  in  areas  like 
West  Virginia,  it  tends  to  harden,  con- 
tinue, and  preserve  Indian  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  contrast  to  a  national  unemploy- 
ment average  that  has  ranged  during 
recent  years  between  5  and  7  percent,  In- 
dian \inemployment  has  been  much  more 
general  and  has  ranged  from  area  to  area 
and  from  time  to  time  from  20  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  with  an  average 
of  more  than  40  percent.  In  some  res- 
ervations practically  the  only  employed 
people  work  for  the  agency  or  the  local 
Indian  service  representative.  Many  of 
the  others,  and  this  certainly  holds  true 
in  Oklahoma,  are  on  relief. 

I  would  hasten  to  add  that  there  is, 
operated  by  the  Biireau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, a  very  excellent  program  of  re- 
location and  employment  assistance 
which  has  been  helpful  in  promoting 
out-migration  and  adjustment  of  In- 
dians to  employment  opportunities. 
These  Indians  have,  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability  and  insofar  as  they  can, 
gone  to  cities  and  other  places  to  seek 
employment.  Many  industries  have 
been  brought  to  sites  on  or  near  reserva- 
tions. Nevertheless,  some  45,000  Indians 
still  remain  unemployed  out  of  a  total 
work  force  which  at  present  slightly  ex- 
ceeds 100,000.  It  is  this  45,000  Indians 
who  primarily  can  be  benefited  by  the 
public  works  program. 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  the  con- 
ference report  insures  the  continuation 
of  accelerated  works  projects  to  aid  our 
Indian  people,  and  feel  certain  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  wise  investment. 

I  trust  the  ARA  will  also  move  aggres- 
sively in  this  area  of  need. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Otossl,  4  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  a  moti<m  to  recom- 
mit this  conference  report,  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  be  offered.  It  deals  with 
the  $65,000  for  the  International  Sec- 
retariat Peace  Corps. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
that  the  $65,000  was  strlckoi  from  the 


bill  when  it  was  before  the  House 
originally. 

I  hope  the  House  will  sustain  the  mo- 
ticn.  to  recommit,  for  the  reason  that 
although  there  is  some  authority  in  law 
for  the  use  of  $65.000— and  this  is  not 
an  enormous  amount  of  money,  as  money 
goes  around  here  these  days — there  is  an 
important  principle  involved  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  $65,000  to  finance  an 
International  Secretariat  that  has  never 
been  authorized  by  Congress.  There 
was  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
another  in  Puerto  Rico  on  so-called 
Middle  Level  Manpower  as  the  prelim- 
inary for  this  proposition  and  for  which 
American  taxpayers  paid  all  the  bills. 
I  asked  the  question  when  the  bill  was 
originally  before  the  House  for  someone 
to  define  Middle  Level  Manpower? 
Nothing  but  copious  silence  has  been  the 
answer. 

Let  us  support  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  get  the  $65,000  out  of  this  bill. 
Let  us  say  to  the  executive  branch  of 
Government:  When  you  propose  to 
create  an  International  Secretariat  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  come  to  Congress  and 
get  your  authority  for  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  has  said,  let  us  put  a  stop  to  these 
new  programs  begun  under  circum- 
stances of  this  kind. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  our  beloved  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conferees  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  legislation  before 
us  have  agreed  to  sustain  the  Judgment 
of  the  Congress,  and  leave  unchanged 
the  present  UJ3.  policy  of  pairing  off  the 
balance  due  on  the  Philippine  war  dam- 
age claims  directly  to  the  individual 
claimants. 

I  am  equally  happy  that  the  conferees 
have  agreed  on  an  amendment  along  the 
lines  I  favored,  to  prevent  any  former 
officials  or  employees  of  the  U.S.  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission  from 
benefiting,  directly  or  indirectly,  imder 
this  legislation. 

The  decision  of  the  conferees  in  both 
instances  was  soimd,  sensible,  and  fully 
justified.  It  provides  a  reme<^  for  an 
irregularity  of  which  the  Congress  has 
only  lately  learned.  But  it  also  sustains 
a  decision  which  the  Congress  made  last 
year  after  thorough  and  meticulous  con- 
sideration. 

I  fully  support  the  conference  report 
on  this  issue.  I  support  it  because  it  is 
equitable,  because  it  is  practical  and  be- 
cause— unlike  the  amendment  hastily 
approved  by  the  other  body — it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  decision  made  by  the  conferees 
is  equitable  because  it  will  enable  the 
U.S.  Foreign  Claims  Commission  to  com- 
plete its  work  on  the  Philippine  war 
damage  claims,  and  give  each  qualified 
claimant  the  final  payment  under  an 
obligation  made  by  the  United  States 
back  in  1946. 

It  is  practical  because  there  is  no  way 
to  discharge  our  national  commitment 
to  the  Filipino  people,  and  to  prevent 
abuses  of  the  t3i)e  brought  recently  to 
light,  unless  the  United  States  itself  ad- 
ministers this  program. 
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And  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Aa^ 
loan  taxpayers  because  only  in  this  ir^ 
only  by  pajring  the  claimants  iOx^tSrZ 
can  we  hope  to  eliminate  dupUeaH^ 
and  to  save  millions  of  dollars  which  i^ 
revert  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  saving  has  been  estimated  at  be. 
tween  $5  and  $25  million,  and  very  Uk^ 
will  be  at  least  $12  million.  But  irihS. 
ever  amount  our  Nation  saves.  It  is  rea 
son  enough  for  supporting  the  coutm 
which  Congress  approved  last  year  aiui 
which  the  conference  committee  htx 
sustained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  on  April  30 
1963,  I  took  the  floor  of  this  House  to 
review  the  entire  backgroiind  of  the 
Philippine  war  damage  claims  legisU* 
tion.     That  full  story  appears  in  the 
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pages  7458  to  7463.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
repeat  it.  I  simply  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]  ,  and  the  Houae 
conferees  for  the  agreement  they  htn 
obtained  on   this   legislation  before  m. 

I  am  gratified  by  the  decision  of  the 
conferees  and  fully  support  the  confer- 
ence report  as  presented  to  the  Houae. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
also  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  urging 
the  distinguished  and  able  gentlemtn 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Thomas],  to  reconsider 
his  decision  to  retire  from  the  Congitts. 
My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress.  In  his  long  yean 
of  service  in  this  body  he  has  established 
an  enviable  record  in  working  for  the 
interests  of  his  district,  of  his  State,  sod 
of  our  whole  Nation.  His  work  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  bu 
been  particularly  outstanding.  He  has 
saved  the  taxpayers  millions  of  dtdlan 
while,  at  the  same  time,  never  stintloc 
in  his  support  for  projects  necessary  for 
the  economic  growth  of  our  countrpand 
for  our  national  security. 

I  earnestly  urge  my  distinguished  eoi- 
league  from  Texas  not  to  deprive  the 
House  of  his  wise  counsel  and  his  aUe 
leadership.  I  hope  that  we  will  find  him 
here  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
about  to  move  the  previous  question,  but 
before  I  do  may  I  respectfully  ask  my 
colletigues  not  to  send  this  conference 
report  back  to  conference?  I  hope  you 
will  adopt  it.  By  and  large  it  Is  good. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  that  I 
have  a  higher  regard  for  than  my  be- 
loved and  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  He 
tends  to  his  business  and  works  for  his 
];>eople;  he  works  for  the  Nation.  By  any 
yardstick  you  want  to  measure  him  by, 
he  is  certainly  one  of  the  big,  fine,  grand 
men  in  this  House.  But.  reasonable 
people  can  reasonably  disagree. 

Now,  this  item  was  submitted  to  the 
Si>eaker  when  it  was  before  the  House, 
and  the  Speaker  ruled  that  it  was  aa- 
thoriaed.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
time  of  the  House  to  read  the  ruling  of 
the  Speaker.  I  have  read  the  argument 
It  is  all  in  the  Conomssional  Rioobb.  io 
that  is  a  matter  that  is  not  properly  be- 
fore the  House. 

There  are  seven  Items  In  the  ooe 
amendment  for  conference  and  contiD- 
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--«j-  The  budget  request  was 
S£Se  The  Senate  allowed  $615,000 
SvTreduced  the  amount  to  $4l00fi00 
S^Qolerence  with  the  other  body.  As 
(Tr  as  this  one  item  is  concerned  they 
t«iQled  $60,000  for  the  International 
PMcc  Corps  Secretariat  and  we  gave 
thwi  165.000.  Now.  this  is  saving  money, 
renUemen.  If  we  can  get  aU  of  these 
other  nations  to  set  up  Peace  Corps  all 
o?er  the  world,  it  is  going  to  take  that 
load  off  our  backs.  Do  not  swap  a  cake 
for  a  biscuit. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlenuui  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  is  recognized  that 
the  point  of  order  was  overruled  during 
tbe  debate,  but  M  is  a  fact  that  the 
Bouse  deleted  the  $65,000  when  they 
voted  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  That  is  right.  We  do 
not  aigue  about  that     That  is  factual. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
(he  conference  report. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
t  nM>tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  re(>ort? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  motion  to  reconunit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  LifBCOMB  mores  to  reooounlt  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  5617  to  ttke  committee 
of  conferenc*  with  instructions  to  the  man- 
afcn  on  tbe  part  of  the  House  to  Insist 
tqmn  disagreement   to  amendment   No.  47. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

"Ae  previous  question  was  ordered. 

llie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  reconunit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LH>SCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAK£3l.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  CTerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  207.  nays  190.  not  voting  36. 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.411 
TEAS — 207 


AbbUt 

Abele 

Sbarnethy 

Aiaer 

Arenda 

AAbrook 

AsbiBotc 

AuchlncloMS 

ATery 

Baker 

BaMvlD 

Bartnc 

BaiTT 


■atttn 

Beckw 

Belcher 

Ban 


Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

OUver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
BromwrU 
Broomfleld 
Brotsman 
Brown,  Ohio- 
BroyhW.  N.C. 
Broyhin.  Va. 
Bniee 
Burteson 
Burton 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 


Bony 
Betu 


nect.  Mich.  Cannon 


Casey 

Cederberg 


Chamberlain 

Chenowrth 

Clancy 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Oohner 

Cart>ett 

Crain«r 

Cunningham 

Cnrtln 

Ctirtte 

Dacue 

Derounlan 

DerwIniM 

Devlne 

Dole 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downinc 

Dwyar 

Blsworth 


Flndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Foreman 

fountain 

I^vUnghvysen 

Vulton,  Pa. 

FuQua 

Oavln 

OUsbons 

Qienn 

OoodeU 

Ooodling 

OrUDn 

Qrosa 

Orover 

Oubaer 

Oumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Balleck 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Henderaon 

Herlong 

HaBvamn 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddles  ton 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kllbum 

Kllgore 

King.  N.T. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

tiennon 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews 

Ashley 

Barrett 


Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

BUtnUc 

Bosgs 

Boland 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif 

Builce 

Burkhalter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Carey 

ChcdX 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Oorman 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn . 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohxie 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Bdmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

FarlMteln 


Felghan 

Pmnesan 

Ptood 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oatblngs 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 


Lloyd 

McClory 

MriOMriorh 

McOade 

IfcZntlre 

MMjo*e7 

UcMUlaa 

MacOregor 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin.  Cam. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matbtas 

May 

MMKler 

Michel 

Miller.  N.T. 

MlllUien 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morrla 

Morae 

Moaher 

Murray 

Neloen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

OTConskl 

Osnieis 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

PtUlon 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pool 

Quie 

Quillen 

Reld.  m. 

Reid,  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Robtson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 
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GUI 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

HolUleki 

HoUand 

Hull 

Jarman 

jenniacB 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Landrum 

lAnkford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

UbonaU 

Long,  La 

Long,  Md. 

MoOowvU 

McFaU 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MsTsun^ga 

Matthews 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrison 

Moas 

Multer 


Boudebush 

Rumsfeld 

8t.Oeocge 

Sasrlor 

Schadaberg 

flcneack 

SDlmaObtfl 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shrtver 

Slbal 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

amltb.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnaon 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Dtt 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Wataon 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wbltten 

Wldnall 

wmtams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Natcher 

Nedal 

Nix 

O'Brien  ni. 

O'Brien,  NT. 

O'Bazm.  HI. 

O-Bara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

OTfeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Pllcher 

Poase 

Powell 

Price 

Pudnakl 

Purcen 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Rivers.  8.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

81  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Stepbens 

Strmtton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 


Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompaon,  tiJ. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thornberry 
ToU 
Trimble 
Tuten 


Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerttn 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Watts 

Weltner 

White 


Wickenham 

WlUls 

WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
wngbt 
ToUBK 
Zablockl 
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Adair 

Anderson 

Asplnall 

Ayree 

Beermann 

Boiling 

Buckley 

Celler 

Collier 

Conte 

Oooley 

Flno 


Fogarty 

Forreater 

Gary 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Halpem 

HaiTU 

Harsha 

Healey 

Boeven 

Hosmer 


Ictaord 

Kee 

Keoch 

MUler.  Calif. 

Morton 

Rains 

Rooaevelt 

Soott 

Shelley 

Slsk 

steed 

Walter 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hoeven  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Beermann  for.  with  Mr.  Walter  aealnat. 

Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  Conte  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Morton  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Fogarty  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Halp«-n  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Rains  against. 

Mr.  Ayres  for,  wlth'lCr.  Rooaevelt  against. 

Mr.  Harsha  tar,  with  Mr.  Shelley  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for,  with  Mr.  Slsk  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  MUler  of  California,  with  Mr.  Hagan 
Of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Soott  with  Mr.  Ichord. 
Mr.  Gary  with  Mr.  Ot&nt. 
Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Messrs.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  PASS- 
MAN, WAQOONNER,  and  ROGERS  of 
Texas  changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

TTie  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reocmsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE   AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Fon^gn  Com- 
merce may  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE   ON 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Subooimnittee  on  EUucation  have 
permission  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objectioo. 


MILITARY  PAY  INCREASE 
Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
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up  House  Resolution  335  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows  : 

Resolved,  That  upon  th«  adoption  of  ttUs 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move 
that  the  House  resolve  ttaeU  Into  the  Oom- 
mlttee  at  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJt.  5655)  to  amend  UUe  37,  United  States 
Ckxle,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  tot 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Browk],  and  pending  that  I  jrield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  335 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  6555, 
a  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  5555  is  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  basic  pay  and  subsist- 
ence allowances;  to  establish  a  new 
method  of  adjusting  retirement  pay:  and 
to  provide  other  benefits,  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services. 

The  last  basic  pay  increase  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  became 
effective  on  June  1,  1958.  Classifled  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  re- 
ceived pay  increases  in  1958,  1960,  1962, 
and  will  receive  another  increase  on 
January  1,  1964. 

The  average  earnings  of  manufactur- 
ing— production  workers,  a  group  usually 
associated  with  enlisted  personnel — has 
increase  by  44.8  percent  since  1952.  The 
cumulative  average  increase  for  classi- 
fied civil  service  employees  in  the  past 
10  years  totals  39.8  percent.  For  mem- 
bers of  the  iinif<M-med  services,  the  over- 
all average  increase  in  compensation 
since  1952,  including  the  recent  increase 
in  basic  allowance  for  quarters,  is  16.2 
percent.  "Even  with  the  increases  rec- 
ommended in  H.R.  5555,  the  average  in- 
crease in  total  compensation  for  mem- 
bers of  the  unifonneid  services  since  1952 
will  still  be  substantially  less  than  the 
increases  obtained  by  workers  in  private 
industry  and  civil  service  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  335. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Shield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dklahkt],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  has  explained  this 
resolution  which  makes  in  order  the 
consideration  of  HJH.  5555.  under  2  hours 
of  general  debate  and  an  open  nile,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  base  pay  of 
those  in  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States,  for  making  adjustments  in  the 


subsistence  allowances  and  adjustments 
In  some  other  benefits  and  allowances 
due  those  in  the  armed  services,  or  who 
have  retired  therefrom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  (pinion  this  legis- 
lation is  long  overdue.  There  have  been 
several  Increases  in  pay  granted  to  the 
classifled  employees  of  this  Oovernment. 
and  many  increases  in  pay  to  the  va- 
rious workers  and  employees  in  private 
industry,  since  Congress  last  adjusted 
the  pay  of  those  who  bear  the  arms  of 
the  United  States  in  defense  of  this  Re- 
public. In  my  opinion  this  action  is  not 
only  long  overdue,  but  is  very,  very 
meager  as  far  as  the  total  pay  increase 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  increase  in 
base  pay,  as  provided  under  this  bill  for 
all  those  in  the  armed  services  is  about 
12.6  percent.  In  addition,  of  course, 
there  is  some  increase  provided  for  the 
subsistence  pay  allowances  given  to  en- 
listed men,  and  some  to  officers.  In  ad- 
dition, as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there 
are  other  adjustments  being  made  by 
this  legislation  in  connection  with  re- 
tirement benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation will  be  a  Uttle  imder  $1  bilUon 
for  the  first  fiscal  year,  and  the  increases 
over  the  next  5-year  period  will  bring  the 
average  cost  up  to  about  $iy4  billion  an- 
nually, which  is  somewhat  less  than 
originally  estimated  when  the  legislation 
was  first  proposed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  whose  message  was 
sent  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 

But  in  considering  this  bill,  it  is  my 
understanding  there  will  be,  after  gen- 
eral debate  is  concluded,  and  the  5-min- 
ute  rule  is  put  into  effect,  several  im- 
portant amendments  offered  which  may 
be  far  reaching  In  their  effect.     Frankly. 

1  have  endeavored  to  study  some  of  the 
proposed  amendments  and  am  somewhat 
perplexed  in  my  own  mind  as  to  Just 
what  they  may  do  or  may  not  do  if  they 
become  a  part  of  the  law,  as  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  very  respect- 
fully to  my  colleagues  that  they  pay 
close  attention  to  the  explanations  and 
to  the  debate  on  these  particular  amend- 
ments as  the  discussion  proceeds  during 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quest for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Blr.  MttlterI. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  s];>eak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

OONOBXaSIONAL    WBKKNO 

Mr.  MX7LTER.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  desire 
to  speak  about  the  forthcoming  congres- 
sional weekend.  Therefore,  I  apologize 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  for  taking 
this  time  on  a  matter  of  minor  imix>r- 
tance  when  we  are  about  to  consider 
a  blU  of  such  major  Importance. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  year 
the  congressional  weekend  will  start  on 
Friday,  May  17.  and  continue  through 
Sunday.  May  19. 


ilf  oy  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  tWs  year,  unlike  dh.. 
years,  the  New  York  City  congre^M^ 
delegation  wlU  play  the  part  of  theS? 

I  want  to  emphasise  that  this  cosSi 
money  to  the  Congress  or  the  Oorem. 
ment.  Members  pay  their  own  il^^ 
well  as  that  of  their  families  and  frlnk 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  full  andte!; 
teresting  program  arranged  for  an  vt^ 
who  plan  to  go  on  the  toiu".  ^^ 

We  will  leave  here  Friday  mornhur  at 
9:45  and  the  Members  will  retuiBfttr 
day  night  by  train.  There  \s  some  en* 
fusion  about  reservations  because  sm» 
Members  have  already  contacted  ma^ 
bers  of  the  New  York  delegation  or  m,* 
self,  as  I  have  been  acting  as  chalnSn 
of  the  group,  indicating  a  desire  to  lo 
Others  have  written  directiy  to  ^ 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  acceptliw 
his  invitation  to  be  there.  That.  bo|r! 
ever,  does  not  make  their  reservatlott 
firm. 

In  order  to  make  firm  reservaUons  ud 
to  get  their  railroad  tickets  and  their 
hotel  reservations,  it  is  important  tbat 
Members  immediately  send  in  thetr 
checks  for  themselves  and  as  many  mca. 
bers  of  their  family  and  friends  as  wm 
attend.  No  reservations  can  be  made 
except  upon  payment.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  "Congressional  Week- 
end" and  sent  to  my  office. 

I  thank  the  House  for  its  attentkm. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  h«?e 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I  moie 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Ur. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resohe 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whde 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  t(x  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  5555)  to 
amend  titie  37,  United  States  Code,  tola- 
crease  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  memben 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Kadf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hour 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  eon- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  HJl.  5555,  with  Mr 
BoGcs  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bUL 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Ifr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  ai 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  today  to 
begin  debate  on  the  bill  H.R.  5555,  a  bffl 
to  increase  the  basic  pay  of  the  uni* 
formed  services,  and  for  other  purpooer 

This  bill  increases  the  basic  pay  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Ma- 
rines, the  Coast  Ouard.  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  Public  Health 
Service — all  of  the  uniformed  services. 

I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary  for  m 
to  remind  this  committee  that  the  mil- 
itary pay  has  not  been  increased  stnee 
1958,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mind this  committee  that  the  Civil  Sen- 
ice  pay  was  increased  in  1958,  1960, 19A 
and  will  be  increased  again  in  1964. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  committee  that  the  Congress  M 
year,  when  it  passed  the  Postal  and  Fed« 
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trtl  Bnployees  Salary  Act  of  1962,  re- 
^aed  the  salary  schedule  and  the  effec- 
MvTdates  proposed  by  the  President. 

I  recogniae  tWs  Is  not  very  dramatic, 
♦-lltlng  about  pay.  But  somebody  has  to 
do  It  so  I  am  the  one,  and  I  will  do  the 
very  best  I  can.  I  am  not  much  to  look 
at  but  I  have  a  pretty  good  story  for  you 
to  listen  to.  Furthermore,  these  people 
of  whom  I  speak  have  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  for  your  coimtry  and  mine.  So  I 
hope  you  will  listen.       I  want  you  to 

listen. 
Ifr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

lilr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  My  distinguished  friend 
has  stated  that  his  remarks  are  not 
dramatic.  What  the  gentleman  is  say- 
ing is  dramatic,  highly  dramatic.  He  is 
discussing  something  essential  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  subject  more  dramatic  than  the 
successful  defense  of  America  and  the 
free  world.  The  gentleman's  committee 
has  brought  to  the  floor  a  measure  which 
will  help  to  insure  that  those  who  wear 
the  uniform  of  the  Nation  will  be  able  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water  financially, 
will  be  able  to  live  as  we  want  Americans 
to  live,  to  be  able  to  live  as  other  Ameri- 
cans live.  Now  assuredly  this  is  some- 
thing they  are  entitled  to,  something 
they  have  long  been  entitled  to.  This 
bill  should  have  been  enacted  a  year  ago, 
when  civlliaji  personnel  were  given  a 
pay  raise.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman, who  is  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  this  Congress,  for  his  important  work 
in  the  field  of  defense  and  I  commend 
tie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
their  work  in  bringing  this  needed  meas- 
ure to  the  floor.  There  Is  much  to  be 
said  on  the  need  for  a  military  pay 
raise — the  best  way  to  say  it  is  by  a  solid 
vote  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

Ur.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
When  these  other  pay  bills  came  up  they 
contained  an  effective  date  recommended 
by  the  President.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives paid  no  attention  to  that  rec- 
ommendation. They  suggested  the  first 
day  of  the  month  after  the  bill  was 
passed.  We  did  the  same,  in  the  sub- 
committee, but  the  full  committee  de- 
cided otherwise,  and  we  have  gone  along 
with  the  full  committee,  naturally,  and 
made  the  effective  date  October  1,  1963, 
the  one  suggested  by  the  President. 

But  listen  to  the  Increases  they  made 
on  civil  service  pay  Increases.  We  went 
$280  million  over  what  was  suggested  by 
the  administration  for  fiscal  1963,  $227 
million  over  what  the  administration 
asked  for  1964,  and  $111  million  over 
what  the  administration  asked  for  in 
1965,  and  nobody  blinked  an  eye. 

I  should  also  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  civil  service  Increas**  last  year  went 
to  1,550.000  Federal  employees  with  an 
eventual  cost  of  $1  billion  .annually, 
whereas  our  proposal  of  $1,191,694,000 
annual  increase  applies  not  only  to 
1.868.000  of  the  2.700,000  active  members 
of  the  armed  services  but  also  Includes 
pay  for  900,000  members  of  the  Reserve 
cwnponents  and  411,000  retired  person- 
nel. I  know  we  will  not  now  become 
economy  minded  to  those  who  maintain 


our  National  Guard,  particularly  since 
we  did  not  have  the  same  concern  last 
year  over  another  piece  of  legislation. 

The  total  cost  of  this  bill  is  $1,191,694,- 
000.  This  is  $46,832,000  under  the  pro- 
posal submitted  by  the  administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
President  in  his  budget  message  re- 
quested $900  million  for  the  remainder 
of  this  year  for  the  proposed  increase. 
That  was  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  pay  increase  would  take  effect 
on  October  1,  1963.  We  have  reluctantly 
accepted  this  proposed  effective  date, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  we  have 
made  in  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
cost  for  the  remainder  of  1964,  starting 
October  1,  will  be  $892  million  or  $8  mil- 
lion under  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense requested  for  the  remainder  of 
this  year. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid,  however, 
if  I  did  not  say  this  to  you.  The  sub- 
committee of  which  I  have  the  great 
honor  to  be  chairman  contemplated  an 
effective  date  of  July  1,  and  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $1,547  million  for  all  the 
uniformed  services.  This  was  $278  mil- 
lion over  the  budget.  We  figured  that 
the  military  should  be  paid  with  the 
same  spoon  that  the  other  of  our  chil- 
dren we  have  created  are  paid;  namely, 
the  civil  service  and  postal  employees. 
But  in  the  wisdom  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, we  decided  on  another  course.  Our 
subcommittee  felt  that  our  proposal 
would  come  closer  to  resolving  a  vital 
question,  that  of  the  retention  of  the 
quahty  problems  that  exist  today  in  the 
military  of  our  country.  However,  I  do 
recognize  the  facts  of  life  and  I  am  prac- 
tical enough  to  realize  that  this  bill  does 
involve  an  increase  in  pay  and  allow- 
ances for  military  personnel  of  almost 
$1,200  million  annually  and  this  repre- 
sents a  very  substantial  increase  in  the 
total  cost  of  pay  and  allowances  for  all 
of  our  uniformed  services.  As  a  matter  - 
of  fact,  the  present  cost  of  basic  pay  and 
allowances  for  members  of  the  armed 
services  today  is  $9,952  million  and  an 
additional  $900  million  is  spent  on  sub- 
sistence for  enlisted  personnel.  To  this 
total,  we  seek  to  add  $1,200.  Thus,  the 
amounts  that  are  recommended  in  this 
bill  are  less  than  the  amounts  that  many 
of  us  felt  were  very,  very  necessary. 
Nevertheless  we  realize  that  they  are 
substantial  and  will,  of  course,  go  a  long 
ways  toward  solving  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  very  materially  the 
military  today. 

The  bill  originally  submitted  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  complex. 

When  I  say  "complex,"  that  is  an 
understatement.  It  contained  many 
provisions  which  we  not  only  did  not 
approve  but  we  felt  did  not  belong  in 
the  bill  and  we  cut  them  out. 

We  are  concerned  with  two  problems, 
and  keep  this  uppermost  in  your  minds. 
The  first  is  the  problem  of  retention. 
We  want  to  retain  these  highly  trained 
technical  people  on  active  duty.  The 
second  is  quality.  First,  retention  and 
second,  quality.  These  are  the  things 
we  want  to  accomplish. 

Our  training  costs  for  the  Armed 
Forces  last  year  was  $2*/^  billion,  just  to 


train  these  people.  A  billion  dollars  of 
this  was  in  the  technical  area  alone. 

Our  retention  rates;  that  is.  our  re- 
enlistment  rates,  are  considerably  under 
what  they  should  be  if  we  are  to  reduce 
those  training  costs  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  combat  efficiency  of 
the  armed  services.  We  have  an  overall 
enlistment  rate  of  only  53  percent.  In 
the  first  term  reenllstment  grades,  24.1 
percent.  But  in  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult skills  our  reenlistments  are  only  15 
percent.  This  is  also  true  among  our 
officers.  Only  about  35  percent  of  the 
officers  who  enter  on  active  duty  remain 
at  the  end  of  their  obligated  period.  The 
services  today  have  to  accept  beween  95 
and  98  percent  of  all  of  the  officers  who 
apply  for  retention  on  active  duty.  It  is 
obvious  to  me,  and  it  should  be  to  you, 
that  if  95  to  98  percent  of  every  100 
officers  who  apply  for  extended  duty, 
active  duty,  must  be  accepted  in  order 
to  provide  the  necessary  officers  for 
leadership  and  management  in  our 
armed  services,  then  there  will  be  a  gap 
in  the  future,  and  no  degree  of  selectivity 
whatsoever.  If  this  is  to  continue,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  in  the  years  ahead 
we  will  have  many  mediocre  officers  and 
we  will  not  have  the?  kind  of  leadership 
and  management  that  all  of  us  realize 
is  not  only  vital  but  is  necessary  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  military  regime. 

We  are  spending  $50  to  $60  billion  a 
year,  on  our  defense  budget.  In  many 
areas  we  would  have  a  quality  of  man- 
agement that  is  not  good  for  the  country 
or  the  military. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  agree  writh  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  including  the  Rivers 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  this  bill  do? 
The  bill  is  not  very  long.  This  is  what 
it  does: 

First  of  all,  it  provides  basic  pay  for 
all  members  of  the  armed  services  who 
have  completed  more  than  2  years  of  ac- 
tive duty  for  pay  purposes.  The  bill 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
proposes  increases  for  all  members  of 
the  armed  service.  This  action  of  the 
committee  reduced  the  cost  $134,226,000. 

The  Department  of  Defense  proposed 
elimination  of  foreign  duty  and  sea  pay 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  over  20  years. 
Of  course  we  did  not  accept  that.  If 
you  abolish  foreign  duty  and  sea  pay. 
you  would  not  have  any  Navy  to  start 
with.  We  did  not  buy  that.  Bear  In 
mind  that  foreign  duty  and  sea  pay  ap- 
plies only  to  enlisted  men.  No  officers 
get  this.  We  do  not  pay  foreign  duty 
and  sea  pay  to  officers.  We  refused  to 
repeal  the  law  on  foreign  duty  and  sea 
pay.  This  immediately  added  $127  mil- 
lion to  the  bill. 

Another  major  item  in  the  bill  was  in 
the  area  of  subsistence  allowance.  The 
Department  of  Defense  recommended 
that  we  increase  the  subsistence  allow- 
ance for  officers  from  $47.88  a  month  to 
$77  a  month. 
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However,  the  Department  of  Defense     and  wOl  undoubtedly  continue  to  face  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to  th*  u 
did  not  recommend  any  increase  in  sub-  lis.  there  are  more  and  more  cases  of  and    p^t>bably    the    most   eonttml^ 
sistence  allowances  for  enlisted  person-  men  beinc  separated  from  their  families  part  of  the  bill,  this  question  S>Sw 
nd.    The  increase  frcmi  $47^  to  $77  for  lone  periods  of  time.    This  is  having  ment  pay.    I  hope  the  Iffemb^  «?mJI 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  De-  a  serious  effect  upon  our  retention  rates.  House  will  listen  to  this  «cdS[^L^ 
fense  for  officers  amounted  to  $120  mil-  Some  of  these  pec^le  are  away  50  per-  Back  in  1958  when  we  en^^edfw. 
ion  a  year.    We  could  not  approve  this     cent  of  the  time  and  others  are  away  Pay  Act  of   1958.  we  decUtedSSt 
approach  to  the  problem.     Instead,  we  329  days  out  of  365.     These  things  are  would  depart  from  the  traditiwilal     ** 
increased  the  subsistence  allowances  for  having  a  serious  repercussion  on  the  re-  cept  of  applying  retirement  Dayto***' 
officers  by  the  amount  of  the  increase  tention  rates  In  the  military.  isting  pay  scales.                               *** 
in  the  cost  of  food  since  1952,  namely.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  about  I  am  sure  that  each  Member  of  tK. 
6.6  percent,  and  this  suggests  an  increase  it.   because   these   men   require   terrific  House  has  received  a  lot  of  corresi»n5' 
in  subsistence  allowances  for  officers  of  training.    As  I  told  you.  $2,500  million  is  ence  on  this  and  I  shall  try  to  e»^' 
$3.12  a  month.  for  training.   We  have  many  areao  where  it.                                                    *w»u» 
Now  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  as  a  the  head  of  the  household  is  separated  Mr.    GUBSER.     Mr.    Chairman    wni 
result  of  what  we  propose  as  an  increase  from  his  family  in  remote  areas,  when  the  gentleman  yield?                       ' 
in  subsistence  allowances  for  officers  we  they  are  on  duty  at  sea  or  when  they  Mr.    RIVE21S    of   South   Carolina 
have  reduced  the  take-home  pay  of  of-  are  assigned  to  areas  where  their  families  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  eentJ* 
fleers  by  $26  a  month  below  that  which  cannot  handle  these  conditions.    I  might  man  from  California, 
the    Department    of    Defense    recom-  say  that  of  all  the  provisions  in  this  bill  Mr.   GUBSER.     I   would  merely  like 
mended.     At   the  same   time   we   have  this  is  the  most  exciting  and  enthusiastic  to  emphasize  at  this  point  that  the  tim 
increased  the  take-home  pay  of  enlisted  provision  other  than  the  increase  in  basic  tleman  from  South  Carolina  is  mat<^ 
personnel  in  subsistence  allowances  by  pay.  as  far  as  the  dependents  and  the  a  very  important  statement  at  thu  tii!!wr 
$77  million  a  year.    The  Department  of  military  generally  are  concerned.     The  which   has   to  do   with  an  importS 
Defense  did  not  have  anything  for  these  total  cost  of  this  provision  is  estimated  amendment  that  will  be  offered  latttfa 
people,  so  we  increased  it  $77  million,  to  be  $41,979,000  for  a  full  fiscal  year,  the  debate.     I  sincerely  hope  that  t£ 
which  was  the  only  honorable  and  just  of  which  $37,658,000  will  be  paid  to  en-  gentleman  will  have  the  undivided  iS. 
thing  to  do.  listed  personnel  and  $4,331,000  to  officers.  tenUon  of  the  Members  of  the  Boom 
We  have  also  made  some  slight  modi-  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contains  other  because  of  the  importance  of  his  tt«t». 
flcation  in  submarine  pay  to  take  care  sections  which  I  might  menUon  briefly,  ment.  and  it  certainly  merits  it 
of    the    crewmembers    of    conventional  Ctae  of  them  is  the  repeal  of  the  au-  Mr.     RIVERS     of     South     CaroUoa. 
submarines  who  go  to  nuclear  training  thority   to   provide   responsibility    pay-  Back  in  1958— and  I  have  sat  on  all  u» 
schools    to   learn    the    complexiUes    of  ments.    This  type  of  pay  was  authorized  pay  bills  for  23  years— we  passed  tbe 
niidear  submarmes.  for  captains,  majors,  lieutenant  colonels,  1958  act.    At  that  time  there  was  a  Uw 
We  have  also  added  a  new  type  of  and  for  colonels  back  in  1958.     It  has  on  the  books  which  gave  every  man  OD 
haz^ous  IncenUve  pay  for  those  who  never  been  implemented.    So  we  repeal  active  duty,   officer   and   enlisted  man. 
work  in  high-pressure  chambers.  it.  the  right  to  recompute  his  pay  if  hewM 
In  addition,  we  allow  an  individual  to  in  addiUon.  we  have  eliminated  the  retired,  on  the  pay  scales  of  any  ne» 
draw  two  incentive  pays  if  he  is  per-  state  of  Hawaii  as  an  area  in  which  for-  legislation.    You  may  say.  "Well,  he  wat 
forming  two  hazardous  duties  on  a  full-  eign  duty  pay  would  be  authorized.    By  from  one  to  the  other."  but  he  did  not 
time  basis.     The  amoimts  of  money  in-  doing  this  we  need  a  savings  clause  so  They    do   not   live   between    these  psy 
volved  in  these  laat  three  changes  are  that  some  of  these  enlisted  men  who  are  scales  too  long,  I  can  tell  you  that. 
^K^»^*     compered  to  the  total  cost  of  there  now  would  not  be  deprived  of  this  This  law,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
the  bill.    For  example,  the  double  in-  benefit.    This  was  the  honorable  thing  period  in  the  1920's  has  been  on  the  book* 
centive    payment    provision   involves   a  tx)  do.  for  100  years  and  every  man,  upon  re- 
cost   of   $1.M1.0()0   annually:    the   sub-  we  also  have  a  provision  in  the  bill  tirement,  was  not  only  led  to  believe  that 
!^*I^®on«*^    °^  M^"*^^.w"'Z.  ^^°1^^  that  permits  anyone  who  reUres  during  ^e  was  going  to  have  his  retirement  pv 
$2,065^00  annually   and  the  high-pres-  this  fiscal  year.  1963.  to  be  affected  un-  recomputed,  but  it  was  the  law.    But  the 
^V^^S^^  incentive  pay  adds  a  cost  ^er  the  provisions  of  this  bUl.    We  did  Congress  in  its  wisdom  abruptly  cut  thU 
2f.ii    'J^  i,^^""-,  ^°T;  ^  ^°"  ^''.'^?}  t^at  for  this  reason.    Many  people  when  ^a  and  denied  this  to  them  in  1958.  with- 
know  what  double  incentive  pay  is.  let's  they  know  the  effective  date  is  coming  o"t  any  notice  whatever.    As  a  matter 
say  a  man  is  a  paratrooper  and  he  has  fo^  some  reason  or  other  win  try  to  stay  °^  'act  the  law  even  sUted  that  the  re- 
to  jump  out  of  a  plane  and  when  he  hits  on  until  the  effective  date     We  have  tirement  pay  would  be  based  on  wbatew 
the    groimd    he   has    to   perfonn    some  ^ured  all  of  this  jumping  around  and  P*y  ^^^^  were  in  effect. 
^^L^"^4n,aTl       >f  V^-  °^  "^  ^""'^^  trying  to  stay  on  acUve  duty.   Therefore.  The  reason  the  Congress  gave  in  IMI 
mission.    That  is  what  this  means.  anyone  who  retires  in  19<3  will  come  >^««  that  the  rising  cost  of  miUtary  re- 
Now.  the  conunittee  has  also  provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill     I  think  tirement  was  becoming  very  noticeable 
a  new  allowance  for  members  of  the  uni-  that  is  the  only  way  to  do  it  ^^^  they  wanted  to  do  something  about 
llT^  S!^^rt''^.^^.^^^\f.^J^  There  is  another  technical  provision  in  it:    so-bam-went    the    Uw,    wltboot 
lfoT,iS„iH^#J^^  ^       dependents  and  (.^e  bill  which  protects  the  widows  and  ^^^^e. 

household  effects  to  new  duty  assign-  dependents  of  service  nersonnel  who  have  ^^      MILLER     of     Cahfomia.    Mr. 

ments,  but  are  precluded  from  having  3fe^  on^Uve  duty  ^r^^dZkl^^  Chairman.    wiU    the    gentleman  yield? 

Uieir   dependents   with   them.    This   is  JSit  of  ^Trvlce-co^^t^  d^^^^  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  «in 

known  as  the  family  separation  allow-  ^^^ia^iJJ  ^SS^  ^i^ln^e  ™St  deUghted  to  yield, 

ance      The  reason  for  doing  this  is  fairly  J?  hav^TuS^SS^c^STincSmSS  ^-     MILLER     of     California.    Mr. 

sunple   and   it   U   based   on   pure   eco-  JL  »i2ic%Siy   ^d^  Chairman,  It  happens  that  I  served  on 

S^SJSfiSr^L^ffo^/i^S^SS?  ^^^^P^^-^£^^^  the  committee  on   Armed   service.  .1 

°'  ^  !*  ^  £^T  \\/f  ^'  ^  Uk^r^'u^'J^n^X'irTSren^^^^^^  '^Mr' mVERS  of  South  CaroUna.   And 

S^iT^onS^w^rtSe^eiS^rS.^  ind^ty  co^p.i^~"  ^"^  {ii^^?tt^^2S  ^Lf  SST! 

hou^ld  is  not  there  to  Shovel  «.ow  or  ,,^  ^^^IS^X  S^'^^Bui  ^^^  ^^e  V^'uSln  f^TalS^a"^ 

cut  the  grass  or  to  repair  leaky  faucets  [?^  r*  ^^"^  aimcuit  to  expiam.     But  ^    MILLER  of  California     The  len- 

or  to  do  the  multitude  of  chores  that  fall  they  liave  gone  on  oyer  the  years  and  uem^i  WiulemSiib^SS  at  that  S»e 

upon  every  head  of  a  household,  then  *«  **a^e  ^*^  to  protect  these  people.  [JJere    lid    t^TuS   cSnUn^TepIrt 

his  wife  usually  must  Wre  someone  to  do  <*^tainly  the  widows  and  orphans  are  ^^^^  ^y^^  had  been  officially  presented 

these  Jobs.    These  are  the  people  who  Protected.     Without  a  savings  clause,  to  the  Congress  but  bad  been  alknwd 

do   not   occupy   Government   quarters,  a  retired  second  lieutenant  in  this  cate-  to  leak.    This  was  part  of  the  Cortlner 

In  addlticm.  in  the  cold  war  situation  sory  would  have  taken  a  reduction  in  report   recommendation   to  reduce  tbe 

which  has  faced  us  In  the  past — do  you  pay  and  as  a  result  his  widow  would  retirement  pay  and  take  it  away  fnn 

know  how  long  it  will  go?    I  do  not —  suffer  this  reduction.  the  active  scale,  the  one  that  had  been 
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^^'^iS^t  "ot  this  Congress  since,  that  change   the  law   and  right  this  wrong  thing,   but  Industry   has   10   times  the 

t^J!!^ allowed  this  condiUon  to  con-  today.  rights  that  military  people  have  in  this 

ve  naw  «*"  j^^    PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  hospitalization  area  and  with  this  "space 

^^y^'   RIVERS   of    South    Carolina.     I  the  gentleman  yield?  available"  concept  and  all  these  things 

with  the  gentleman  and  I  thank  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     I  that  exist  today.   We  have  this  industrial 

■*^**  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  management  concept  today,  and  when 

*^r  aUBSER     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  Mr.  PUCINSKI.    The  gentleman  has  you  compare  that  with  the  matter  of 

tJeman  yield?  made  a  significant  statement  here.    Can  military    dependents    riding    on    planes 

'^K^  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     I  am  the  gentleman  tell  the  House  whether  or  and  such  things  as  that,  the  rights  of 

A  Hhted  to  yield.  ^^^  workers  in  industry  who  have  retired  the  military  have  been  whittled  away  and 

Mr    aUBSER     A    moment   ago   the  can  recompute  their  pensions?    Can  they  whittled  away  and  whittled  away  until 

»*ntleman  was  quoting.  I  beUeve.  title  X.  recompute  their  pay  when  they  retire,  today  they  do  not  even  exist. 

tJon  8149   of  the  United  States  Code  and    their    factories    work    under    new  Mr.    BOB   WILSON.      Mr.  Chairman. 

!S^ cited  the  law.  that  new  basic  rates  scales?  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

«jld  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    The  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  am 

iM^Dutation  of  retired  pay.     Is  this  whole  concept  of  military  pay  Is  below  delighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

ISSient  not  true,  that  in  1958  Congress  that  of  civilians,  even  Including  the  so-  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Is  it  not  accurate 

A^noi  bother  to  repeal  that  law  and  it  called  fringe  benefits.     I  may  say  this  to  say  that  those  who  are  on  the  re- 

u^tlll  on  the  books?    It  only  denied  the  to  the  gentleman  since  he  has  brought  tired  rolls  today  are  still  subject  to  re- 

teneflciaries  of  retirement  pay  prior  to  that  up.  and   I  am  glad  he  has.   that  call  to  active  duty  at  any  time?     Also. 

iflM  the  right  of  applying  this  law  to  the  the  taxpayers  of  America  also  pay  the  is  it  not  true  that  the  Federal  judges 

awr  Day  scale?  ^^^  service  increases.    There  was  a  time  are  also  subject  to  recall  and,  thus,  they 

^«y    RIVERS   of   South   Carolina.     I  when  we  had  comparability  between  the  have  their  retirement  pay  adjusted  ac- 

would  say  the  gentleman  is  substantially  military  and  industry.    We  tried  to  keep  cording  to  the  pay  of  active  duty  judges? 

coirect  °^  military  salaries  at  a  level  where  Mr.    RIVERS   of   South   Carolina.    I 

Mr  OUBSER.    It  is  still  on  the  books  industry  would  not  take  our  best  trained  think  that  is  correct, 

and  is  still  the  law    we  did  not  repeal  it.  people.    There  was  what  was  called  com-  Mr.  GUBSER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     The  parability.    That  is  gone.    But  we  always  gentleman  yield? 

Department  of  Defense  recognized  this  had  a  comparability,  we  thought,  by  these  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  am 

ineauity  this  miserable  inequity,  if  you  things  the  gentleman  mentions,  between  giad  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 

wm  permit  me  to  say  so.     They  recom-  the  military  and  the  civil  servants,  and  Mr.  OUBSER.     I  would  like  to  make 

mended  that  those  persons  who  retired  that  is  even  gone.    We  have  had  cases  of  one  point  in  answer  to  a  question  raised 

Drier  to  June  1    1958    the  effective  date  colonels  with  over   25  years  of  service  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois.     Prom 

ci  the  1958  Pay  Act,  be  permitted   to  having  civil  service  men  employed  under  1903  to  1946,  a  span  of  38  years,  com- 

recanpute  under  the  1958  pay  scales.  them  making  more  than  they.  missioned  officers  In  the  UJ3.  Army  and 

In  addition,  they  were  to  also  receive  Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Can  civil  service  em-  Navy  did  not  get  a  single  Increase,  yet, 

a  5-peroent  cost-of-living  increase.    The  Ployees  under  the  Government  Pay  Acts  at  the  same  time  the  national  wage  index 

cost  of  recomputing  for  those  retired  ^^^°"^P"te?          ,  ^     ^^  ^      ,.         ^  ^  rose  from  100  in  1908  as  a  base  to  581.1. 

prior  to  June  1958.  and  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  do  i  might  also  point  out,  according  to 

1964  would  have  been  $30  million.  "ot  know.  the  comparability  tables  which  exist  to- 

Mr    Chairman,  all  of  you  have  un-  Mr.  PUCINSKI.     I  think  there  is  a  day,  after  allowing  a  weight  for  non- 

doubtedly  received  extensive  correspond-  Kreat  deal  of  merit  to  the  gentleman's  contributory     retirements     and     other 

ence  from  retired  personnel  who  urged  argument,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under-  fringe  benefits,  a  colonel  gets  $200  less 

the  Congress  to  go  back  to  the  traditional  stand  how  I  can  explain  to  the  working  than  his  civil  service  counterpart.    That 

concept  of  i-ecomputing   or  computing.  People  of  my  district  that  we  permit  the  is  the  situation  that  exists  today, 

retired  pay    The  committee  after  care-  nilbtary  people  to  recompute  when  we  Mr.   RIVERS   of  South  Carolina.     I 

ful  consideration  of  this  problem,  came  cannot  permit  the  working  people,  who  would  also  like  to  say  we  ai-e  not  the 

to  the  conclusion  that  it  should  adhere  P*y  the  taxes,  to  recompute  their  pen-  only  taxpayers.    The  militai-y  pays  some 

to  the  1958  act.    I  would  be  less  than  sions  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living,  taxes  too.     They  are  not  exempt  from 

candid  with  you  and  positively  not  fair  to  ^^^  can  I  explain  that  to  the  working-  the  income  tax. 

myself  if  I  did  not  say  this  to  you,  that  "^"^  ^^°  ^^  retired  and  is  also  faced  Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  committee  in  my  opinion,  made  a  ^th  the  increased  cost  of  hving?  the  gentleman  yield? 
mistake  I  had  an  amendment  in  the  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Be-  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
OQomilttee  and  it  was  defeated  in  com-  cause  the  civil  service  employees  get  promised  to  yield  to  our  colleague,  the 
mittee,  but  when  this  amendment  is  of-  about  five  times  faster  Increases  In  their  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tkacui], 
fered  you  will  be  able  to  express  your  salaries.  Since  1958  they  have  had  four  then,  of  course,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
will  today  to  right  this  wrong  I  propose  increases  and  the  military  none.  For  be-  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
to  offer  an  amendment  that  will  give  you  tween  40  and  50  years  flag  officers  in  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  wanted  to 
the  right  and  the  opportunity,  with  us  this  country  did  not  get  any  increase  in  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  not  pertain- 
who  are  similarly  minded,  to  right  this  salaries.  Everything  went  to  the  lower  ing  to  this  matter  or  recomputation.  I 
wrong,  with  the  understandmg.  as  the  echelons.  The  civil  service  employees  are  would  be  glad  to  wait  until  the  gentle- 
Department  of  Defense  has  urged  us  to  ^'^^  ahead  of  the  military,  and  in  the  man  is  finished  with  that  subject  before 
do.  that  this  is  the  end;  give  them  notice  gentleman's  lifetime  the  military  will  asking  the  question  I  have  in  mind.  If 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  re-  ^^^ver  catch  up  with  the  civil  service.  So  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  a 
oomputing.  Instead,  we  will  give  them  recomputation  cannot  be  compared,  question  on  the  subject  of  recomputa- 
noUce,  under  the  cost-of-living  index  ^^^  cannot  do  that.  It  is  a  theoretical  tion.  I  would  ask  my  colleague  from 
section  when  it  amounts  to  3  percent.  Question.  South  CaroUna  to  yield  to  the  genUe- 
that  it  wlU  be  automatically  adjusted.  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair-  man  from  New  York. 

President  Eisenhower  suggested  this,  ™*'^'  ^*^  the  gentleman  yield?  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Does 

President  Kennedy  both  as  Senator  and  Mr.    RIVERS   of   South   Carolina.    I  the  gentleman  from  New  York  have  a 

as  President,  Secretary  McNamara.  the  yieid  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  question  on  the  subject  of  recomputa- 

Bureau  of  the  Budget.  aU  people  have  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Is  It  not  true  tion? 

recommended  It.    Further,  back  In  1960  that  the  mlUtary  men  were  promised  this  Mr.  BECKER.    Yes,  I  do.    You  were 

the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  by  law  when  they  went  on  active  duty?  talking  a  few  minutes  ago  about  how  a 

recommended  it.     You  who  were  here  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    This  man  could  go  back  home  and  explain  to 

then  helped  us  pass  this  recomputation.  was  the  law  then,  and  miUtary  pay  scales  the  people,  civil  service  people  and  others 

I  know  that  many  of  you  would  prefer  have  always  been  made  low  because  of  why  they  could  not  recompute  their  pay 

to  continue  the  traditional  method  of  these  benefits.    For  instance,  in  Indus-  the  same  as  the  mlUtary.    I  would  say 
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very   simply   and   certainly  not   at   all    a   month.     The   great    percentege    in-        Finally.  I  would  like  to  tell  whi  k 
facetloaaly  that  if  It  were  not  for  the    creases  are  in  the  grades  of  first  lieu-     these  increases  will  be  distribuU^ 
dedicated  mJIltaiy  leaders  ^lo  remain    tenants,  captains,  and  majors.  tween  offlcers  and  enlisted  person^ 


_-o-i«  and  obsolescence  around  the     narily.    But  I  do  not  think  he  was  quite     putting  them  under  this  act.     We  are 

of  rCP»*^_  _^  rtfn/.#r  1r  Absent  on  duty      as  lodcal   in  that  stati^ment  &k  he   was      niift.inp  them  nnrfpr  t.h«»  iw.t  nn  thp  honlrx 

in  more  ex 


would  not  have  any  kind  of  homefront    ting  hurt.    We  want  these  offlcers.    We  volving  an  annual  cost  of  $1  itii^ 

or  any  kind  of  retirement  to  be  worried     want  them   to  make   a  decision  as  to  000  for  the  Department  of  Defenae'Bi 

*****"*■     „Ti»o                                               whether  they  are  going  to  make  the  serv-  million  will  be  paid  to  oflBcers  and  iS 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.      I     ice  a  career  or   not.     These  boys   are  million  will  be  paid  to  enlisted  oennT^ 

heard  a  distinguished  American  one  time     needed  badly.    We  have  spent  an  awful  This  is  the  bill.                                 ^^ 

say     something     about    this    situation     lot  of  money  on  them.  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr  Chair 

where  people  are  worried  about  the  budg-        The  average  increase  for  warrant  of-  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield'    ^^' 

et.  bat  this  distinguished  American  in    fleers,    one,    two,    three,    and    four,    is  Mr.    RIVERS   of   South   Caixrfln* 

speaking  about  this  concern   that  our    roughly  15  percent,  running  from  $49  a  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  thesmtw 

expenditures  of  $54  billion  a  year  for  the    month  for  a  W-1  to  $»7  a  month  for  a  man.                                                ^^^^ 

military   might   bankrupt   this  country    W-4.     The  overall  increase  for  offlcers  is  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri     i  have  m. 

said,  he  wotdd  rather  be  a  live  American     14.3  percent,  an  average  of  $71  a  month,  eral  questions.     I  am  only  gtrfng  t©^ 

with  an  empty  pocketbook  rather  than         Among  the  enlisted  personnel  the  in-  one;  I  will  ask  the  others  during  KnM 

be  a  dead  American  with  a  full  pocket-     creases  run  from  14  percent  a  month  for  debate.     WiU  the  gentleman  tell  i^hm 

book.    Those  are  my  sentiments.                e-9's.  an  average  of  $«3  a  month,  to  a  he  arrived  at  this  family  separatton  vZ 

Mr.  TBAOUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair-    maximum  of  $120;  16  percent  for  E-8s,  of  $30  a  month  for  the  enlisted  man  2 

man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at     averaging  $60  a  month,  with  a  maximum  $53  a  month  for  the  offlcer,  based  oo  tZ 

this  point?                                                            of  $120.     The  E-9s  and  E-8*s  are  very  fact  that  the  man  is  away  from  hgiZ 

Jfr.  raVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  am    special  people.    They  have  done  a  very  and  she  has  to  hire  somebody  to  cuTE 

ddighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished    outstanding  service.    There  are  not  too  Rrass  and  fix  the  leaks  and  so  forth* 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'    many  of  those.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  aqy 

^y": «»,  ,             It  is  15  percent  for  an  E-4,  an  average  more  occasion  for  that  to  happen  in  Qi* 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Chan--    of  $25  a  month,  and  a  maximum  of  $30  offlcers  family  than  in  the  enlisted  oitti 

man,  the  gentleman  spoke  about  hazard-    »  month;  10.7  percent  for  the  E-3's  aver-  family? 

ous  duty  pay  and  work  in  decompression    aging  $12  a  month,  with  a  maximum  of  Mr.   RIVERS   of   South   Carolina    1 

chambers  and  so  on.     But  the  gentle-     j24  a  month,  and  one-half  of  1  percent  in  think  it  wlU  happen  to  anybody  awa 

'"^  w     °°*™^»\*^°"  ^"»*  to  me  Is  the     the  E-ls.  an  average  of  42  cents  a  month,  from  home.    I  know  I  am  away  txm 

most  hazardous  duty  of  all.  and  that  is    ^jth  a  maximum  of  $5  a  month.  home  a  good  deal  and  I  do  not  have  tti 

serving  under  enemy  shell  Are.    Would        Almost  all  of  these  E-l's  have  less  luxury  of  living  with  my  famUy. 

the  gentleman  tell  the  committee  what     than  2   years  of  service      They  are  of  Mr.  JONES  of  Mlsaouri.     Why  do  wi 

happened  as  far  as  this  provision  Is  c«i-     ^n   unknown    quantity.     They   are    re-  make  a  distinction  between  $30  a  moatfe 

cemed.  with  reference  to  extra  pay  for    quired  to  serve,  and  when  they  get  2  for  the  enlisted  man  and  $53  a  moaife 

*^***«^SSJ?f^^  «      ^  ^      w         .-      years  of  service  they  get  the  increase.  'or  the  offlcer,  when  the  offlcer  has  ttai 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     My         we   have  captains  with  less  than  2  higher  pay? 

colleague  knows  as  weU  as  I  do  that  that     yg^rs  that  get  nothing.    Ptor  instance  Mr.   RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.   B 

^w°°.l,f^^$ni*^r.?^® '^^  *l2?"^^"    doctors  coming  in  with  less  than  2  years-  works  out  on   the  quarters  aUowaBea 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.    I  know,  but    service,  receive  no  increases  I*  ^  one -third  of  the  quarters  allowum 

I  am  not  sure  aU  the  Members  of  the        xhe  total  increase  in  the  basic  pay  is  PaW  to  bachelor  offlcera     That  Is  tbc 

House    know    that.      I   understand    an    ^947  493  000.  way  we  arrive  at  It.    Now.  repaixtiv  t 

amendment  will  be  offered  to  put  that        where  is  the  rest  of  the  money  in  the  leaky   faucet  or  mowing   the  graa  or 

provision  back  In  the  bill  providing  for    1^7    xhe  family  separation  allowance  something  of  that  sort  requires  ma^ 

extra  duty  pay  for  the  most  hazardous    y,f^  ^ost  approximately  $43  million  a  but  these  people  do  not  live  In  Ooren- 

duty  that  were  is.   I  might  say  It  unased     j^g^      Increases  in  subsistence  allow-  ment  quarters,  and  these  are  the  pMdi 

me  that  the  committee  would  take  that     ,^,^^6  for  enlisted  personnel  will  cost  $77  we  are  trying  to  take  care  of.    ThU  k 

out.        million.  »  retention  bill.    If  you  have  a  blfl^ 

Mr.  RivjskS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr.        a*  I  told  you,  the  Department  of  De-  technical   and  accomplished  offloer  « 

CTialrman.   I  would  like  to  summarize    jg^^  ^^  ^q^  j^^^^  anything  for  the  en-  enlisted  man.  he  Is  the  one  we  want  to 

what  we  hare  done.     We  have  provided     ug^gd  xnen.     We  put  in  $77  million  a  ^^V  i°  the  service, 

basic  increases  in  pay  for  1.8M.000  of  the    year.    There  is  a  smaU  increase  in  sub-  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri    I  am  talkiiv 

personnel    of    the    imifonned    services,    sistence  allowance  for  officers,  only  $13  about  the  difference  In  pay.    Yoa  w 

There  are  812.000  peoi^e  with  under  2    million  a  year.    Then  Is  a  5-percent  "ot  touching  on  the  difference  at  aU  fe»> 

years  of  service  for  pay  yuiyoeea  who  will    increase  in  retirement  pay.  $52  million  tween  $30  and  $53. 

not^ receive  any  Increase.                                 ^  year;    increased  retironent   costs   to  **r.  RivkkS  of  South  Carolina.    1 

Topical  increases  are  as  follows:  A  6-    those  who  retire  in  the  calendar  year  ^  the  mlnimnm.    It  Is   based  oa 

percent  coet-of-Uylng  increase  for  gen-    ^g^  ^^^  roughly  be  $8  million  for  1964.  git"<nnmi  cost  of  the  bachelor 

erals  and  other  flag  ofOcers  running        i-jje  increase  for  submarine  pay  high  allowance, 

from  $00  a  month  for  a  brigadier  general     pressure  chamber  duty,  and  double  in-  Mr.  JONES  ot  Missouri.    A  baehtlv 

to  $95  a  month  for  a  member  of  the    centive  payments  amounts  to  $4  mil-  offlcer  would  not  have  any  family  m^ 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.                                     Hon.  aration,  would  he? 

A  10-percent  Increase  for  colonels,  an        Terminal  leave  payments,  social  se-  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.   IN 

average  of^n  a  mon^.                                  curity,  death  gratuities,  and  re-enlist-  use  the  smallest  amount. 

A  15-pereent  Increase  for  majors,  an    ment  bonuses,  all  of  which  are  affected  Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    You  ai«  not 

average  of  $93  a  month.                                 lyy  ^i^  changes  in  basic  pay.  involve  an  soing  to  have  family  separations  wHfe 

A  17.8-pereent  increase  for  captains,    ^^i^14>^m^i  $7s  mtinnTt  annually  bachelor  offlcers.  I  hope, 

an  average  of  $85  a  month.                              This  gives  us  a  grand  total  of  $1,191,-  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    I  tm 

A  16.4-percent  Increase  for  first  lieu-     694.000  which  would  be  the  full  1964  lis-  trying  to  show  you  the  yardstick  we  vmL 

tenants,  an  average  of  $50  a  month.            cal'year  cost  for  the  Department  of  De-  ^  yo"  want  to  have  It  for  some  cOm 

A  5.4-percent  increase  for  second  lieu-    fense.  ^^th  eight  dependents,  put  in  the  amcatf* 

tenants,  an  average  of  $14  a  month.              as  a  result,  however,  of  the  proposed  otent.    We  tried  to  save  as  much  as  «• 

The  percentage  increases  for  second     effective  date  of  October  1, 1963.  the  fls-  could,  and  we  adjusted  it.    That  is  tat 

lieutenants  apparently  are  low  because     cal  1964  cost  for  the  Department  of  De-  answer. 

35,000  of  these  are  with  less  than  2  jrears  fense  will  be  $892  million,  which  is  $8  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  «■ 
of  service,  and  they  do  not  receive  any  million  below  the  amount  requested  by  the  gentleman  yield? 
Increase  in  basic  pay  because  they  have  the  President  for  the  Department  of  De-  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUaa.  I 
an  obligated  serrice.  The  serviee  may  fense.  and  $46,832,000  below  the  full  fls-  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  YtA 
want  them  and  may  not.  But  the  aver-  cal  year  cost  proposed  Iv  the  Depart-  Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  not  the  Hi- 
age  increase,  roughly,  for  the  rest  is  $43     ment  of  Defense.  tleman  agree  with  me  that  the 


^len  an  offlcer  is  absent  on  duty     as  logical  in  that  statement  as  he  was     putting  them  under  the  act  on  the  books 
i^  be  more  expensive  in  more  ex- .-_...-..-. ..     ._,..- 

^^^mL  «u»rters  than  in  less  expensive 


in  other  statements  which  he  has  made 
on  this  bUl. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Does 
the  chairman  want  me  to  answer  his 
question? 

Mr.  VINSON.   Yes.  please. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Why, 
positively  not,  positively  not.  We  are 
giving  him  notice  today.    You  did  not 


JLjgtft  quarters  than  

J?5^?  Therefore,  there  is  a  basic 
Z^Ld,  for  having  a  percentage  figure 
rS^ouarters  allowances.  I  will  ask  the 
?«Sman  from  South  Carolina  is  that 
nnt  theTreasonable  explanation? 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
m^  will  the  gentleman  from  South 
QuSuna  yield  to  me  in  order  to  permit    give  him  any  noUce  in  1958.    We  low- 


me  to  answer  that  argument? 

llr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Why, 
g-rtainly  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  anything 

ICr  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  the  first 
ni»cc  this  staff  offlcer  will  have  servants 
to  do'  this  Job.  He  would  not  be  doing 
the  Job  himself.  There  is  not  money  for 
It  The  enlisted  man  does  that  work, 
and  that  Is  why. 

Mr  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  as- 
sume that  there  are  people  around  who 
do  not  agree  with  you.  We  are  trying 
to  keep  these  people  on  active  duty. 

We  are  checking  that  figure  to  try  to 
keep  this  cost  down. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
jmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  cer- 
tainly yield  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  on  his  clear  analysis  of  a  very, 
rery  complicated  bill.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment not  only  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  but  his  subconunlttee 
for  the  hard  work  and  the  weeks  and 
months  which  they  have  devoted  to  this 
bill.  The  gentleman  deserves  the  thanks 
not  only  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee but  of  the  House  Itself. 

Now,  then,  the  question  I  want  to  ask 
the  gentleman  Is  this 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  chairman  very  much. 

Mr.  VINSON.  As  I  understood  it,  the 
fentleman  said  concerning  recomputa- 
tion  that  he  was  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  extend  recomputation  to  those 
who  retired  prior  to  1958  and  that  that 
would  be  the  end  of  the  recomputation. 
as  I  understood  the  gentleman.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Well. 
If  the 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  answer  the  chairman.  If  the  amend- 
ment carries. 

Mr.  VINSON.    I  understand. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  But 
as  long  as  It  is  a  law  on  the  books  I  am 
dedicated  to  following  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  then  he  proposes  after 
1958  to  stop  the  recomputation?  Would 
It  not  merely  magnify  and  create  more 
inequities  than  already  exist  today? 
What  about  the  man  who  retired  In  1959? 
What  about  the  man  who  retired  in  1962. 
or  1961?  Is  he  not  entitled  to  the  same 
principle  being  applied  to  him  that  you 
apply  to  the  man  who  retired  prior  to 
1958?  I  want  to  be  logical,  and  my  dis- 
ungulshed  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  very,  very  logical  ordl- 
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ered  the  boom  on  him  in  1958. 

Mr.  VINSON.    We  gave  him  notice. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
the  law  was  on  the  books  in  1958  and 
except  for  just  a  brief  period  in  the 
1920 's  it  had  been  on  the  books  for  100 
long  years. 

Mr.  VINSON.    We  stopped  it  in  1958. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
stopped  it  in  the  most  outrageous  man- 
ner. Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VINSON.  But  you  propose  to 
continue  this. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  That 
is  why  I  am  sure  the  chairman  voted 
with  us  in  that  unanimous  report  from 
the  committee  and  the  unanimous  deci- 
sion of  the  House  to  right  It.  and  the  bill 
was  passed  In  1960. 

Mr.  VINSON.  You  propose  to  give  to 
this  group  who  retired  prior  to  1958  the 
right  to  recompute,  but  you  do  not  pro- 
pose to  give  those  who  retire  after  1958 
this  recomputation  in  the  1963  bill.  Why 
should  you  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of 
the  other?  If  we  are  on  sound  ground  in 
one  Instance  why  not  extend  it  on  to 
those  who  retire  after  1958? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Let 
me  respond  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. I  said  awhile  ago  it  does  not  take 
me  long  to  understand  when  I  walk  into 
a  stone  wall.  I  recognize  the  wall  is  there 
after  awhile.  But  we  face  the  facts  of 
life,  and  I  am  willing,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  agree  that  we  should  not 
give  them  that  right,  because  age  catches 
up  with  them. 

Mr.  VINSON.  WiU  we  not  have  just 
as  much  jusUflcation 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it  now  even  though  I 
think  they  should  have  it. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Do  they  not  have  just 
as  much  justification,  those  who  retire 
under  the  new  pay  bill,  the  1963  pay  bill. 
to  claim  the  same  rights  as  you  are  giv- 
ing those  under  the  amendment  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pre- 1958  retirees? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CarolUia.  If  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  the  basic  law  was 
wrong  in  its  inception.    I  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  make  the  point  that  we  did  not 
know  it.  It  has  been  on  the  books  for  5 
years.  We  stopped  it  and  denied  it  in 
1958.  If  we  are  going  to  open  it  up,  open 
it  up  in  its  entirety.  Is  the  reason  why 
he  wants  to  stop  it  in  the  future  because 
he  is  apprehensive  about  the  rising  cost 
of  retired  p>ay?  Was  he  worried  in  1958 
when  we  cut  it  off? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  How- 
ever, we  did  not  have  too  much  concern 
for  that  in  1958  when  the  House  unani- 
mously passed  the  bill  trying  to  right  this 
terrible  law.  I  know  you  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  a  terrible  law.    We  are  not 


in  1958.  For  the  future  we  have  an  1 
lator  clause,  when  the  cost  of  living  goes 
up  3  percent;  and  we  give  them  notice. 
It  becomes  effective  autmnatlcally. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  once  said 
this — if  he  did  not  he  should  have  said 
It— 

The  humblest  citizen  In  the  land  clad  in 
the  armor  of  right  can  prevaU  against  a  whole 
host  of  error. 

I  would  rather  be  wrong  on  the  right 
side  than  right  on  the  wrong  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  approve  of  recomputa- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  outlined,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
most  Members  of  the  Hoiise  will  look 
sympathetically  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  attractive 
financial  Inducement  for  the  services  of 
military  personnel  is  the  liberal  retire- 
ment pattern.  A  part  of  this  pattern  has 
been  for  many  years  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing retirement  benefits  tied  to  the  pay  of 
personnel  on  active  duty.  It  has  become 
usual  to  say  that  this  principle  is  so  ex- 
pensive that  it  will  eventually  jeopard- 
ize the  entire  retirement  program.  I 
think  this  Is  a  misleading  statement:  for 
the  only  thing  that  can  imperil  the  re- 
tirement program  is  Congress  Itself.  The 
principle  is  a  generous  one  but  I  think 
it  should  be  maintained  not  only  for 
those  who  retired  In  1958  but  also  for 
subsequent  retirees  as  well.  It  Is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  national  defense  to  have 
a  liberal  retirement  program  as  this  is 
the  method  we  chiefly  use  to  give  ade- 
quate financial  incentive  for  military 
service.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Congress 
will  approve  continuing  this  principle  of 
computation  on  the  basis  of  current  ac- 
tive duty  pay  scales. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  CMr.  ArknosI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  endorsement  of  the 
bill  HR.  5555.  the  proposed  military  pay 
incresuse  for  members  of  the  imlformed 
services. 

The  proposal  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  dlstingxiished  chairman  of 
the  subconunlttee,  the  Honorable  Meic- 
DKL  RrncRs  of  South  Carolina,  and  I  will 
not  attempt  to  add  to  the  detailed  ex- 
planation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  my 
opinion  this  bill,  if  enacted,  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  serious 
retention  problem  in  our  uniformed  serv- 
ices, particularly  for  those  who  have  ac- 
quired skills  that  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  some 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  committee 
and  much  of  it  concerns  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  measure. 

Some  persons  feel  that  the  bill  is  in- 
adequate; others  are  concerned  about  the 
increased  cost  to  the  Government. 
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First,  I  think  I  should  mention  that 
today  the  cost  of  pay  and  allowances  for 
the  armed  services,  exclusive  of  subsis- 
tence allowances  for  enlisted  personnel, 
on  an  annual  basis  involves  an  expendi- 
ture in  excess  of  $9,952  million. 

The  proposal  before  us  would  increase 
the  cost  of  basic  pay  alone  by  $847,498,- 
000  on  a  full  fiscal  year  basis.  It  will 
also  increase  subsistence  allowances  by 
about  $13  million  a  year  for  officers  and 
$77  million  a  year  for  enlisted  personnel. 
You  will  recall  that  the  President  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  legislation 
which  would  have  involved  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $1,238,526,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  bill  before  us  involves  a  cost  of 
$1,191,694,000.  ^ 

The  subcommittee  that  considered  the 
proposal  under  the  distinguished  chair- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers], 
reported  a  bill  to  the  full  committee  that 
would  have  involved  an  annual  expendi- 
ture for  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
$1,517  million,  which  was  substantially 
above  that  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

But  in  addition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  the  President's  military  budget 
message  he  requested  only  $900  million 
for  the  proposed  pay  increase  for  fiscal 
1964.  since  he  recommended  an  October 
1, 1963,  effective  date. 

In  simple  mathematics,  the  President's 
budget  contained  only  $900  million,  but 
the  subcommittee's  recommendation 
contemplated  a  fiscal  1964  expenditure  of 
$1,517  million,  because  it  contemplated 
a  July  1.  1963.  effective  date. 

We  are  all  concerned,  of  course,  with 
the  cost  of  Government  and  deficit  fi- 
nancing, and  the  pay  increase  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee  exceeded 
the  President's  budget  for  military  pay 
by  some  $617  million  for  fiscal  1964. 

At  this  point,  the  committee  realized 
that  a  $600  million  increase  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  might  seriously  jeopardize 
the  favorable  consideration  of  this  very 
Important  pay  increase. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  made  sev- 
eral substantial  changes  in  the  subcom- 
mittee proposal. 

By  eliminating  increases  for  those  with 
under  2  years  of  service,  the  subcom- 
mittee proposal  was  reduced  by  almost 
$136  million. 

By  eliminating  a  $30  additional  in- 
crease across  the  board  for  all  officers, 
over  and  above  that  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  another 
$111,495,000  was  removed  from  the  sub- 
committee proposal. 

Another  substantial  savings  of  some 
$32  million  came  about  by  committee 
action  providing  a  straight  5  percent  in- 
crease in  retirement  pay.  and  eliminat- 
ing the  recomputation  proposal  sug- 
gested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

All  together,  the  actions  of  the  full 
committee  reduced  the  subcommittee 
proposal  by  $325,489,000  and  reduced  the 
overall  cost  of  the  bill,  on  an  annual 
basis,  from  $1,517  million  to  $1,191,694,- 
000. 

Since  the  Department  proposal  orig- 
inally contemplated  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $1,238  million,  you  can  see  that 
the  committee  proposal  Is  $46,832,000  un- 


der the  cost  of  the  Department's  pro- 
posaL 

Finally,  because  the  President  had 
only  requested  $900  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1964,  the  committee 
adopted  an  October  1, 1963  effective  date, 
at  a  cost  of  $891,521,000  for  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  1964,  which  is  $8  million 
under  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1964. 

I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
while  there  are  some  persons  who  feel 
that  this  pay  proposal  is  inadequate, 
nevertheless  it  is  substantial.  It  is  par- 
ticularly substantial  at  the  important 
retention  points  in  our  armed  services. 
You  might  be  interested  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  cost  of  the  bill  by  grade 
distribution. 

For  example,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
proposed  increase  for  four-star  generals 
and  admirals  involves  an  increased  ex- 
penditiu-e  of  $32,000. 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  pay  increase 
for  three-star  admirals  and  generals  is 
$95,000  annually. 

For  major  generals  it  is  $406,000  an- 
nually. 

For  brigadier  generals  it  is  $474,000 
annually. 

For  colonels  and  Navy  captains  it  is 
$16,815,000  annually. 

For  lieutenant  colonels  and  command- 
ers. $40,934,000. 

At  the  important  retention  grade  of 
major,  the  cost  goes  to  $63,280,000  an- 
nually. 

For  captains  and  lieutenants,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  retention  points, 
the  cost  goes  to  $92,319,000,  and  for 
first  lieutenants  and  lieutenants,  junior 
grade,  the  cost  is  $31,424,000. 

Among  the  enlisted  personnel,  you  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  the  mcrease 
for  E-9's,  that  is  the  sergeant  majors 
and  master  chief  petty  officers,  involves 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $10,317,000. 

For  master  sergeants  and  senior  chief 
petty  officers,  the  E-8's.  the  annual  in- 
creased cost  is  $24,367,000. 
For  E-7's  it  is  $43  million. 
For  E-6's.  the  staff  sergeants,  the  cost 
is  $101,563,000. 

For  the  very  important  retention 
points  of  E-5  and  5^-4.  the  cost  is  $146,- 
953,000  and  $135,582,000,  respectively. 
For  E-3's.  the  cost  is  $87,791,000. 
Whenever  we  increase  military  pay 
scales,  we  must  consider  where  the  in- 
dividuals are  distributed  by  grade. 

For  example,  there  are  269,772  privates 
with  under  2  years  of  service,  and  only 
35,000  with  over  2  and  under  3  years  of 
service. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  only 
42,000  E-4's  with  \mder  2  years  of  serv- 
ice, but  there  are  110,000  with  over  2 
years  of  service,  60,000  with  over  3  years 
of  service,  and  89,000  with  over  4  years  of 
service.  All  together,  there  are  451,000 
E-4's. 

As  you  can  see,  when  you  increase  pay 
scales  by  even  $1  a  month  in  these 
grades,  the  cost  goes  up  quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also 
mention  another  very  important  feature 
of  the  proposal  and  that  is  the  proposed 
family  separation  allowance. 

The  cost  involved  here  is  relatively 
small,  $42  million  a  year.  Of  this 
amount,  it  is  estimated  that  enlisted  per- 


sonnel  will  receive  $37,678,000  annnrii. 
while  officers  will  receive  only  iTiST^S' 

This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  ^h^I!; 
us.  for  It  recognizes,  for  the  flrrt^S^ 
the  costs  Involved  to  the  family  32: 
the  breadwinner  is  away  fromhom* f5 
extended  periods  of  time.  '* 

We  know,  and  particularly  Memh-. 
of  Congress  should  know,  that  makit^ 
ing  two  homes,  or  maintaining  a  wl 
where  the  father  is  away,  can  be  a  vS 
expensive  proposition.  ^ 

Today  if 


you  call  a  plumber  to  fix  . 
leaky   faucet,    the   cost  can  be 
substantial. 


rather 


Most  fathers  when  they  are  home  can 
do  minor  repairs  around  the  house,  hut 
whenever  the  father  is  away  fromhomi 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  one  of  t»B 
things  happens:  the  repairs  go  umJ! 
tended  or  the  wife  must  pay  for  the  east 
of  the  repairs. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  new  benefit 
which  the  committee  recommends,  viO 
be  overwhelmingly  approved  by'  a^ 
House. 

The  amount  is  not  large,  but  It  U  at 
least  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  that  we  sympathize  with  the 
wives  of  our  service  personnel  who  are 
faced  with  long  separations  from  their 
husbands. 

It  has  a  double  significance  for  it  li 
not  only  a  recognition  of  long  separatiao. 
but  also  an  allowance  which  will  pennit 
the  service  wife  to  maintain  the  house- 
hold for  her  husband  the  way  it  would 
be  maintained  if  he  were  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wholeheartedly  mp. 
port  H.R.  5555  and  hope  that  it  will  re. 
ceive  the  overwhelming  approval  of  the 
Hoiise. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oavdi). 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
this  pay  increase.  It  is  long  overdue. 
We  must  bear  one  thing  in  mind,  we  get 
what  we  pay  for. 

The  last  increase  in  basic  pay  tot 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  be- 
came effective  June  1,  1958.  Approxi- 
mately 5  years  have  elapsed  since  tbii 
last  increase  in  basic  pay  was  enacted 
for  members  of  the  imiformed  senricea 

Classified  employees  of  the  PedertI 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  after 
receiving  a  pay  increase  in  1958,  recdved 
additional  increases  in  1960  and  1913, 
and  will  receive  another  increase  on 
January  1,  1964.  Without  question,  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Armed  Sen- 
ices  Committee  on  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion established  an  overwhelming  need 
for  an  adjustment  to  the  existing  rates 
of  compensation  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Conunittee  delibeni- 
tions  were  almost  exclusively  concerned 
with  the  amount  of  increase  which  could 
logically  be  proposed  and  where  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  increase  would  do  the 
greatest  good. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5555  is  to  provide 
increases  in  basic  p^ay  and  subsistence 
allowances;  to  establish  a  new  method 
of  adjusting  retired  pay;  and  to  provide 
other  benefits  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services. 

The  most  important  single  effect  of 
H.R.  5555  is  the  general  increase  in  bsale 
rates  of  pay.    This  statement  in  no  w»y 
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..^.M-^aies  the  importance  of  other  pcx>- 
Z^!al  the  bUl  but  rattier  reflects  tte 
rjT^  the  IncreMee  In  besle  p«y  ep- 
12;  lo  tbe  fleetest  number  or  people  and 

J^oonti  for  the  major  cost  of  the  pro- 

MMed  vol' 

^Sem  seleoUve  pay  Increases  which 
-Mdd  be  provided  by  the  bill  are  ex- 
oraSr  designed  to  alleviate  the  enhsted 
^  Junior  officer  retentkn  problems  ex- 
bHM  in  the  armed  services  today. 

The  critical  enlisted  retention  prob- 
leni  in  an  the  services  is  associated  with 
Mtalnioff  IndlTlduals  in  most  of  the  tech- 
nical occupations  upon  completion  of 
their  initial  term  of  service. 

•me  zetentloti  of  officers  beyond  their 
obUgated  period  of  service  also  poses  a 
ggtiaoM  problem  for  the  services.  Here 
the  pix)blem  facing  the  Armed  Forces  is 
gtrietly  a  question  of  qmJlty.  Unless 
thc^  csm  attract  and  retain  more  officer 
peraonnd  with  the  necessary  high 
^/ftte  of  competence  and  dedlcaticm  re- 
quired, they  are  faced  with  a  force  struc- 
ture of  steadily  declining  quality  com- 
l^etdy  Incompatible  with  the  Increased 
tedmologlcal  and  combat  leadership  de- 
m^nrta  being  placed  upon  the  Armed 
Farces. 

consequently,  for  enlisted  members 
(be  larrest  percentage  increases  are  pro- 
flded  at  the  critical  retention  points  in 
pay  grades  E-^  and  E-^.  Substantial 
increases  are  also  provided  for  enlisted 
■embers  in  pay  grades  E^  and  E-9  at 
the  "over  22"  and  "over  26"  yeiu-s  of 
service  point  as  an  incentive  for  kmger 
career  enlisted  service. 

For  officers  the  largest  percentage  in- 
creases are  in  the  lower  grades  of  first 
lieutenant  through  major.  The  percent- 
age increases  are  progressively  smaller 
for  the  higher  ranks,  so  that  the  per- 
eaitsfe  increase  for  flag  and  general 
offleen  ii  only  6  percent. 

The  increases  in  basic  pay  i-ecom- 
mended  in  H.R.  5555  were  originally 
contained  m  the  proposal  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  However,  the  increases 
in  basic  pay  for  members  with  under  2 
years  of  service  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  were  not  concurred  in. 
As  I  have  stated  this  pay  proposal  is  a 
career  iMx>posal  designed  to  encoiu-age 
individualB  to  undertake  or  continue  in 
a  career  status  beyond  the  periods  of 
obligated  service  required  Iqr  law.  Ca- 
reer service  in  the  past,  when  the  serv- 
ices were  entirely  manned  by  volunteers, 
conmrnced  with  an  individual's  Initial 
wtty  into  the  Armed  Forces.  At  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  large  numbers  of  young  men 
who  are  required  to  man  our  Armed 
fbrces  cannot  be  obtained  solely  from 
Tolanteeis  without  the  compulsion  of 
•dectlve  service  laws.  Therefore,  a  di- 
viding liive  between  career  service  arui 
non-career  service  has  been  drawn  at  the 
end  of  the  2-year  obligated  service  period 
required  by  law.  The  actkm  to  limit  in- 
creases in  basic  pay  to  those  with  2  years 
•ad  over  reduced  the  total  cost  of  the 
baric  pay  Increase  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  active  duty  per- 
sonnel by  $134,226,000. 

Aside  from  the  selecUve  increases 
Which  are  calculated  to  Improve  reten- 
"on  there  is  a  general  Increase  in  basic 
pay  for  all  personnel  with  over  2  years' 


semoe.  Since  1953  there  has  been  a 
steady  deterioratkm  of  the  compensa- 
tion provided  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  Between  1952  and  1962,  the 
median  earnings  of  professional,  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  kindred  workers,  a 
group  generally  comparable  to  officer 
persoiuiel  has  increased  by  49  percent. 
During  the  same  period  the  average 
earnings  of  manufacturing-production 
woi^ers,  a  group  usually  associated  with 
enlisted  persotmel,  has  Increased  by  44.8 
percent.  The  cumulative  average  in- 
crease for  classified  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  the  past  10  years  totals  39.8 
percent  For  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  on  the  other  hand,  the  overall 
average  increase  in  compensation  since 
1952.  Including  the  recent  increase  in 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  which  be- 
came effective  January  1,  1963,  Is  16.2 
percent  Even  with  the  Increases  recom- 
meiMled  hi  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
average  increase  in  total  compensation 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
since  1952  will  be  substantially  less  than 
the  increases  obtained  by  workers  in  the 
private  economy  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  details  of  the  reconunended  In- 
creases In  basic  pay  as  well  as  the 
amounts  attached  thereto.  But  this  pay 
increase  Involves  more  than  just  dollars 
and  nimibers  of  people.  There  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  we  should  bear  in  mind. 

There  is  no  open  market  in  most  mili- 
tary skills,  where  they  can  be  hired  on 
an  as-needed  basis.  Furthermore,  a 
good  many  of  the  special  burdens  of 
military  life  are  acceptable  only  to  dedi- 
cated pei^le  and  not  subject  to  direct 
compensation.  Nevertheless,  we  would 
be  sadly  mistaken  if  we  c^mcluded  that 
military  compensation  is  somehow  im- 
mune from  competition. 

It  takes  cash  income  to  support  and 
rear  a  family.  Every  person  in  the 
Armed  Forces  knows  whether  he  is  living 
better  or  poorer  than  his  friends  In  civil 
life. 

We  face  two  realities.  First  there  has 
been  and  it  seems  likely  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  a  treiui  to  increase  indi- 
vidual compensation  in  both  private  and 
public  employment;  second,  we  consist- 
ently lag  this  trend  in  setting  military 
pay  scales. 

We  could,  if  we  liked,  let  the  gap  grow 
wider.  Underpaying  military  personnel 
saves  money — at  the  moment.  At  a 
given  moment  the  military  force  is  a 
captive  p<H>ulation,  bound  by  terms  of 
enlistmmt  or,  in  the  case  of  officers,  by 
less  specific  but  still  effective  conunit- 
ments.  But  we  can  Impose  this  burden 
only  temporarily.  We  would  soon  begin 
paying  for  it  Some  of  the  payment 
would  be  in  partially  obscured  but  quite 
tangible  costs — training,  for  instance. 
The  most  serious  costs  would  be  in  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
here  the  cost  could  be  disswtroua. 

The  pay  scale  we  are  here  considering 
provides  an  average  increase  of  12.5 
percent.  This  average  is  significant  only 
as  an  index  of  cost  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  the  current  pay  scale.  Within  this 
overall  amount  the  scale  purposefully  al- 
locates bigger  increases  in  the  most  criti- 
cal segments  of  the  career  peculation. 


goes  down  to  as  little  as  ft  percent  in 
other  areas,  and  in  the  case  of  begin- 
ners provides  no  increase. 

Inunedlate  needs  have  been  the  iwin- 
cipal  concern  ot  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  w»*Hwg  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  HJl.  ftftftS. 
Considered  solely  as  a  pay  msUter  the 
prcHXMed  scale  is  probably  less  than  is 
Justified  and  desirable. 

Its  limitations  obviously  are  dictated 
in  some  measure  by  the  budgetary  sit- 
uation in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and 
I  wish  it  were  possible  to  meet  this 
problem  more  adequately. 

But  it  should  be  understood  clearly 
that  the  proposed  bill  will  not  be  per- 
manently valid.  We  should  be  aware 
that  under  present  trends  military  pay 
needs  to  be  adjusts  more  frequ^itly 
than  at  5 -year  intervals.  Unintention- 
ally, but  actually,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  in  its  lag  in  adjusting  military  pay 
much  of  the  time  has  effectively  loaded 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  defense 
costs  on  the  people  who  man  the  es- 
tablishment This  is  neither  a  fair  nor 
a  sound  policy. 

The  details  on  other  aspects  of  the  bill 
will  be  covered  by  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
statement  with  a  few  words  about  the 
overall  cost  and  the  effective  date. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legialatl<m 
will  require  additional  annual  ap];xt4>rl- 
ations  to  the  D^^trtment  of  Defense  In 
the  approximate  amount  of  $1.2  bUllon. 
For  fiscal  year  1964  the  increase  would  be 
slightly  less  than  $900  million  since  the 
proposed  legislation  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
contained  an  effective  date  of  October 
1, 1963. 

The  President  in  his  budget  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
included  only  $900  million  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  an  October  1, 1963,  effective  date. 

The  committee  recognises  that  In  the 
Military  Pay  Acts  of  1949.  1952.  1955, 
and  1958.  the  Congress  established  a  pat- 
tern of  providing  that  pay  increases  tar 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
m(mth  after  eiuu:tment  In  addition, 
testimony  before  the  conunittee  diulng 
the  course  of  the  hearings  <m  the  pro- 
posed legislation  established  beyond 
question  that  the  pr(H>osed  pay  increase 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  sendees 
is  long  overdue. 

Nonetheless,  in  view  of  the  practical 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Presldoit's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964.  the  commit- 
tee has  reluctanUy  acceded  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  DQMurtment  of 
D^ense.  Accordingly,  the  proposed  legi- 
islaUon  provides  for  an  effective  date  of 
October  1,  1963,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  after  enactment,  whichever 
is  later.  The  fiscal  cost  fm*  1964,  assum- 
ing an  October  1,  196S,  ^ective  date,  is 
$891,521,000,  or  $8,479,000  less  than  the 
President's  budget  proposaL 

We  believe  that  H.R  5555,  as  it  stands, 
is  an  urgent  need — no  less  urgent  than 
the  dollars  we  shall  appropriate  for  the 
most  critical  of  our  weapons  programs. 
The  Committee  on  Aimed  Services 
strongly  endorses  eiutctment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  tx>  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Binanl, 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
ctir  In  a  great  deal  of  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RivERsl.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  I  think  we  all  feel  that  we 
would  like  very  much,  because  of  the 
dedication  of  our  military  personnel,  to 
double  the  amount  of  this  bill  and  give 
all  we  believe  they  need  and  deserve.  I 
think  we  are  restricted  In  our  thinking  a 
great  deal  In  trying  to  justify  what  we 
are  doing  because  of  the  vast  billions  of 
dollars  that  are  voted  by  the  Congress  for 
every  tsrpe  of  boondoggling  project  you 
can  imagine,  except  for  those  dedicated 
people  who  preserve  the  security  of  this 
Nation  and  the  free  world. 

I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
before  and  I  have  been  challenged  for 
this,  perhaps  facetiously  or  cynically,  but 
I  have  said  time  and  again  that  our  mili- 
tary leaders  of  this  Nation  have  won 
every  war  in  our  history.  Every  war  in 
our  history  has  been  won  because  of  our 
military  leaders  and  our  fighting  youth 
of  this  Nation,  but  it  has  been  our  civilian 
leaders  that  have  lost  every  peace  and 
put  the  world  In  the  mess  it  is  in  today. 

I  only  wish  we  could  do  more  than  we 
are  doing  now.  But  what  I  have  in  mind 
distinctly  Is  what  I  would  call  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  men  in  our  military  service. 
Yet  I  read  yesterday  of  the  disgraceful 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
against  one  of  the  greatest  naval  ofiQcers, 
one  of  the  greatest  military  ofDcers  we 
have  ever  had,  one  of  the  finest  men  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know.  Ad- 
miral George  Anderson,  being  retired  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  There  were 
some  very  flowery  statements  about  his 
fine  service,  and  intimations  that  he 
might  be  kicked  upstairs  to  an  ambas- 
sadorship.   This  is  a  disgraceful  action. 

We  passed  In  1958.  a  pay  bill  so  that 
we  might  retain  military  personnel  and 
not  sp>end  billions  of  dollars  for  retrain- 
ing new  men  all  the  time.  This  did  not 
have  its  desired  effect,  nor  will  this  bill 
have  Its  desired  effect.  What  will  have 
the  desired  effect  is  the  recognition  of 
the  motivation  and  dedication  of  those 
men  who  give  their  lives  for  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  We  are  not  going  to  do 
this  with  pay  bills  alone.  We  are  not 
going  to  do  it  on  this  floor  today.  We 
can  only  hope  we  will  alleviate  their 
financial  condition  and  the  housing  and 
other  conditions  under  which  they  have 
to  live  in  many  trying  situations  over 
the  world. 

I  would  like  to  quote  for  a  moment  an 
editorial,  and  I  am  not  addicted  to  edi- 
torial writers  because  there  is  one  edi- 
torial on  the  same  page  of  today's 
Evening  Star  criticizing  me.  In  the 
bottom  editorial  they  have,  "Mr.  Beck- 
er's Blackout."  Above,  they  say  In  this 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Star: 

We  think  tbat  Admiral  Anderson  was  de- 
nied another  t«rm  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, or  at  least  a  1-year  extension,  for  two 
principal  reasons.  One  was  his  plain-spo- 
ken opposition,  when  called  to  testify  by  the 
McClellan  committee,  to  Mr.  McNamara's 
TFX  project.  The  other,  and  perhaps  lesser 
reason,  was  his  criticism  of  the  military  pay 
bin.     But  the  two  statements,  read  together, 


do  not  make  sense.     Thay  are  an  affront  to 
the  Intemgenoe  of  a  child. 

Then  they  go  on  further  to  say: 

If,  as  we  believe.  TFX  was  an  Important  if 
not  a  dominant  factor  In  what  has  happened 
to  Admiral  Anderson,  doubts  are  raised  In 
our  mind  as  to  whether  Mr.  McNamara  Is  a 
"big"  man  as  well  as  a  competent  man. 

P\irther: 

Mr.  McNamara  should  be  the  boss,  but  It 
does  not  follow  that  he  should  be  a  czar  and 
absolute  master  In  his  own  domain. 


May  f 

For,  whether  he  realizes  it  c» 
ham  a  partner  In  this  defense  ^*^  ^ 
and  it  wm  never  be  a  sUent  pwto!?^ 
partner  Is  the  Congress,  repressBMiL^ 
people  of  the  United  States  wl  a!  *• 
think  that  Congress  should "  coodoa?  ** 
picking  harassmenta  of  the  8ecr«^ 
Etefense.  But  we  do  bellevel!?'^  * 
strongly,  that  the  impropriate  eeteli^ 
of  Congress  are  entlUed  to  know^w** 
going  on  In  the  Pentagon  and  U^t^ 
should  be  able  to  call  the  service  rihuJ^ 
other    officers,    before   tiu>m    ^.^    c^*'>  * 
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other   officers,    before  them   aikd  haW^" 
and  completely  honest  opinions  (^"?     *••• 


benefit  of  their  uninhibited,  unl 


affecting  the  security  of  the  United  8^2? 
It  Is  not  our  Intention  to  say  thSiT' 
McNamara  Is  deliberately  trying  to  (^  J^ 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  editorial  in  full  is 
as  follows: 

THK   FnUNO    OF    ASMIXAI.    Ain>EXSON 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson's  distinguished     ««"r»ce  people.     But  we  think'that'te  tt! 

career  In  the  Navy  has  been  torpedoed  by     effect  of  what  he  has  done  In  the  eHiH 

Defense   Secretary   McNamara.     Thoee   who     Admiral  Anderson  and.   to  a  leaser  ttiJ! 

are  wUllng  to  buy  one  or  both  of  the  offl-      ^"  *^*  case  of  General  LeMay.    UQle«  thi^ 

clal   explanations   which   have   been  offered      moephere  In  thU  respect  Is  cleared,  tadett^ 

are  welcome  to  do  so.    We  do  not  buy  either,      vlnclngly  cleared,  we  fear  that  many  oMtin 
We    think    that    Admiral    Anderson    was     ^°  "^*  future  wUl  hesitate  to  give  tmimen 

denied  another  term  as  Chief  of  Naval  Op-      *f  any  congressional  committee  wbl<« ' 

eratlons.    or    at    least    a    1-year    extension. 

for    two    principal   reasons.     One    was   his 

plain-spoken    opposition,     when    called     to 

testify  by  the  McClellan  committee,  to  Mr. 

McNamara's    TFX    project.     The   other,   and 

perhaps  lesser  reason,  was   his  criticism  of 

the  military  pay  bill. 

In   this  connection   we   make    one    point. 

The  official  spokesman  at  the  Pentagon  says 

Mr.    McNamara    and    the    President    believe 

that   2   years  should   be   a  normal   tour  as 

service  chief  except  In  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Well  and  good.  But  the  Presi- 
dent, In  announcing  that  Admiral  Anderson 

was  being  dumped  overboard,  also  said  that 

"he  has  served  with  great  distinction  during 

a  critical  period  In   this  Nation's  history." 

We  realize  that  praise  of  this  sort  has  be- 
come more   or  less  the  conventional  thing 

when  the  executioner  la  getting  set  for  his 

task.     But    the    two    statements,    read    tx>- 

gether,    do   not  make   sense.     They   are   an 

aJtTont  to  the  intelligence  of  a  child. 

Our  concern,  however,  nuu  to  more  than 

the  injustice  which,  as  we  see  it.  haa  been 
done  to  Admiral  Anderson.  He  had  reached 
the  top  In  the  Navy,  and  this  denial  of  a  sec- 
ond term  as  Chief  ot  Naval  Operations  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  blighted  career  for 
the  futxire.  But  what  about  the  Secretary 
of  Defense?  And  what  about  those  other 
service  people  who,  one  day,  will  find  them- 
selves in  Admiral  Anderson's  position? 

As  for  the  Secretary,  we  have  already  made 
plain  our  belief  that  his  decision  on  the 
TFX  was  the  right  one.  We  haxe  expressed 
oxur  respect  for  his  competence  and  stated 
in  addition  that  the  Pentagon  should  and 
must  be  run  by  a  strong  civilian.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  ought  to  be  Just  that — 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  shoxild  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  pushed  around  by  gen- 
erals or  admirals.  But  this  affair  shakes 
us  up  a  bit.  If,  as  we  believe,  TFX  was  an 
Important  if  not  a  dominant  factor  in  what 
has  happened  to  Admiral  Anderson,  doubts 
are  raised  in  our  mind  as  to  whether  Mr. 
McNamara  is  a  "big"  man  as  well  as  a  com- 
petent man. 

Of  possibly  greater  Importance  Is  the  effect 
that  the  timing  of  the  Anderson  ouster  can 
be  expected  to  have  on  other  service  officers 
when  called  In  the  future  to  testify  before 
congressional   committees. 

Mr.  McNamara.  or  so  we  are  told,  doesn't 
care  much  what  people  say  or  think  about 
him.  He  is  too  busy  running  the  Defense 
Department.  But  he  ought  to  care — espe- 
cially when  he  Is  trying  both  to  Install  new 
management  techniques  In  the  Pentagon 
and  to  shake  up  the  services  a  bit.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara should  be  the  boss.  But  It  doesnt 
follow  that  he  should  be  a  czar — an  absolute 
master  in  his  own  domain. 


them  Into  conflict  with  a  strong-win^  ■? 
retary  of  Defense.     Surely  It  Is  not  m^ 
sary  to  argue  the  point  that  this  la 
tlally  dangerous  for  the  people  of  the  ' 
States — dangerous    both    to    their    Hcorltt 
and.  someday  perhaps,  to  their  fnedon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  yoa  ^ 
this.  We  appoint  young  men,  the  flaot 
yoimg  men.  the  cream  of  the  crop  trm 
our  district  to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  the  Air  Force  Acadcaiy  it 
Denver,  and  to  the  Military  Acadamy  it 
West  Point.  Why  do  we  appoint  Ummi 
What  do  we  do  in  our  InvestigatioD  and 
in  our  efforts?  We  try  to  get  tbe  bat 
men  we  can  get  because  we  want  imtt- 
vated,  dedicated  young  men  who  wffl  be 
the  military  leaders  of  this  Natkn  ind 
who  will  continue,  God  willing,  when  vt 
are  in  trouble,  so  that  we  will  be  tbie  h 
win  not  only  the  battle  but  the  wv. 

I  say  what  has  happened  to  Qeotit 
Anderson  is  a  disgrace  to  this  Nttioa  B 
is  not  the  first  time  it  has  happened.  Bat 
as  one  American,  and  as  one  Manber «( 
this  House,  I  say  to  you,  whUe  «e  ve 
discussing  a  pay  bill,  providing  for  pv 
increase  and  other  emoluments,  let  oinot 
forget  that  this  is  not  going  to  pay  for 
the  dedication  of  these  men,  but  «e  A> 
want  to  show  respect  for  their  serriet 
and  their  intelligence  and  their  tidKr 
and  an  appreciatlcm  of  their  wllUngiMB 
to  serve  and  to  give  advice  to  our  drfliiD 
leaders.  They  must  also  be  heard  nd 
recognized  because  of  their  expericoee 
and  ability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  had  the  Vm 
to  say  more  not  only  about  Oeorge  An- 
derson, but  I  would  mention  Gen.  Cmtk 
LeMay,  Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  Oeoenl 
MacArthur  and  many  others.  TYuxt  vai 
Billy  MitcheU  in  the  First  World  Wir. 
The  way  we  have  treated  some  of  ttae 
men  by  our  civilian  leaders  is  a  dlagnet 
to  this  Nation,  and  God  knows  we  aeed 
these  men. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yWd 
myself  27  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  indicated,  this  Is  not » 
dramatic  bill,  it  Is  not  a  glamorous  vnt- 
entation  that  we  are  making  before  jw 
today,  and  we  purposely  approach  it  to 
that  way.  There  is  no  need  for  us  to  tatt 
about  the  Thresher  or  the  men  who  put 
their  lives  on  that  ship:  or  the  accoontt 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  widowi « 


ouMe  men  and  the  Ulk  about  the  small 
IS^ice  that  they  received  after  their 
husbands  had  lost  their  Uvea.  We  are 
r^tJ^klng  about  those  who  only  last 
^ILk  In  California  went  down  on  the 
Andrew  Jackson  on  its  first  trial  rim— 
Joother  Polaris  submarine.  We  are  all 
^^ough  to  understand  the  facts  with- 
out having  recourse  to  that  emotional 
vjiid  of  discussion. 

Ui.  Chairman,  the  basic  purpose  of 
HJl.  5555.  the  proposed  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1963  Is  threefold: 

Pint.  It  would  provide  selective  in- 
Q^gses  in  basic  pay  and  subsistence 
allowances. 

Second.  It  would  establish  a  new 
method  for  adjusting  retirement  or  re- 
tainer pay  in  the  future  based  on  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living. 

Third.  It  would  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties in  the  present  compensation  system 
for  service  members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overall  Increase 
which  would  be  made  by  this  bill  in  the 
present  level  of  expenditures  for  basic 
pay  and  allowances  for  military  person- 
nel of  our  Active  Forces  Is  approximately 
10  percent. 

A  comparison  between  increases  In  the 
pay  of  military  [>ersonnel  and  increases 
in  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Government  for  the  past  10  years  shows 
that  the  pending  bill  gives  only  a  very 
modest  increase  in  the  compensation  of 
military  persotmel. 

For  example,  in  1955,  classified  civil 
service  employees  received  a  7.5-percent 
increase  in  compensation;  In  1958  they 
received  a  10-percent  Increase;  in  1960 
they  received  a  7.7-percent  Increase;  in 
1M3  they  received  a  5.5-percent  Increase, 
and  will  receive  a  further  increase  of  4.1 
percent  on  January  1,  1964. 

In  contrast,  the  basic  pay  scales  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  have 
been  Increased  only  twice  in  the  past  10 
years. 

In  the  case  of  military  personnel.  Con- 
gress in  1955  provided  an  average  in- 
crease in  basic  compensation  of  6.7  per- 
cent In  1958  military  personnel  received 
an  average  Increase  In  basic  compensa- 
tion of  6.2  percent.  Thus,  the  last  time 
that  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  were  Increased 
was  some  5  years  ago. 

In  1962  Congress,  for  the  first  time  in 
10  years,  authorized  a  sorely  needed  in- 
crease in  the  basic  allowance  for  quar- 
ters for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices. The  effecUve  date  of  the  Increase, 
however,  was  delayed  until  January  1, 
1963. 

For  military  personnel  this  increase  In 
the  quarters  allowance  represented  an 
average  increase  of  2.5  percent  in  basic 
cwnpensaUon.  All  the  percentages  I 
have  stated  represent  percentage  in- 
creases in  the  budget  estimates  for  basic 
P»y.  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances 
for  personnel  on  active  duty. 

Expressed  another  way,  the  cumulative 
percentage  of  pay  increases  provided  by 
Congress  since  1952  for  classified  civil 
service  employees  is  39.8  percent.  FV)r 
military  personnel  over  the  same  period, 
Congress  has  provided  a  cumulative  in- 
crease of  16.2  percent  including  the  re- 
cent Increase  In  the  basic  aUowance  for 
Quarters. 


It  has  been  said  before  and  it  is  Just  as 
true  today,  that  pay  alone  is  not.  and 
rever  has  been,  the  primary  motivation 
for  a  career  in  the  armed  services. 

We  could  never  compensate  In  dollars 
for  the  hazards  and  privations  that  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept,  and  do  accept,  in  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  their  country.  But, 
what  Congress  can  do,  and  in  simple 
justice  ought  to  do,  is  to  extend  to  our 
service  men  and  women  the  same  consid- 
eration that  we  have  consistently  demon- 
strated In  providing  pay  Increases  for 
civilian  employees  of  the  Government. 

I  believe,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
have  no  unions  to  bargain  for  them,  that 
the  Congress  has  a  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
the  rates  of  pay  for  service  members  are 
regularly  adjusted  to  conform  to  the 
pattern  of  steadily  increasing  earnings 
In  the  United  States. 

Such  a  policy  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est and  Is  the  only  sound  one  In  the  long 
run.  It  is  the  only  policy  which  can 
make  it  possible  for  the  armed  services 
to  attract  and  retain  their  fair  share  of 
our  best  young  men  for  career  service. 

THI    PSOBLCM IMAOCQUATX    aKTZNTION 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  national  commit- 
ments require  military  p>ersonnel  to  serve 
In  many  locations  where  their  depend- 
ents cannot  accompany  them.  Our 
troops,  ships,  and  aircraft  squadrons  are 
deployed  in  Instant  readiness  for  com- 
bat, and  personnel  so  deployed  must 
Undergo  considerable  hardship.  Including 
long  separations  from  their  homes  and 
families.  The  combination  of  Inadequate 
pay  and  personal  hardship  Is  effectively 
preventing  the  Armed  Forces  from  at- 
tracting sufficient  young  candidates  for 
career  military  service,  while  at  the  same 
time,  persormel  with  substantial  invest- 
ments of  service  are  quitting  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  loss  of  highly  trained  personnel, 
particularly  in  the  enlisted  technician 
category,  and  the  loss  of  young  officers, 
especially  flying  and  submarine  officers, 
is  very  expensive  in  terms  of  the  money 
required  for  their  training.  More  im- 
portant, It  Is  damaging  to  the  combat 
efficiency  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  required  force 
structure,  the  military  services  must  re- 
cruit or  draft  annually  about  450.000  men 
to  replace  an  equivalent  number  leaving 
the  service.  Thus,  the  total  administra- 
tive load,  or  the  in-and-out  problem  gen- 
erated by  such  turnover.  Is  more  than 
900,000  men  a  year.  Training  costs  of 
the  military  services  total  about  $2,500 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  increased  retention  of 
skilled  manpower  not  only  means  in- 
creased operational  efficiency,  but  also 
that  a  substantial  Investment  in  tech- 
nical training  costs  would  be  preserved. 
For  example,  it  costs  $8330  to  train  an 
Army  electronic  guidance  systems  re- 
pairman; $12,550  to  train  an  Air  Force 
nuclear  weapons  specialist. 

All  of  the  services  are  short  of  the 
desired  number  of  careerists  In  the  elec- 
tronics and  other  technical  career  fields. 
The  Army  is  short  19,100  careerists  in 
electronics,  and  another  10,200  in  other 


technical  specialties.  The  Navy  Is  short 
34,000  careerists  in  electronics,  and 
18,600  career  mechanics  and  repairmen. 

The  services  are  procuring  and  train- 
ing sufficient  nimibers  to  have  the  desired 
60  to  65  percent  career  force  in  elec- 
tronics, but  too  few  are  reenllstlng  for 
the  career  force.  In  1962,  out  of  39.000 
fully  trained  electronics  specialists  who 
were  eligible  to  reenllst,  only  9,936  re- 
enllsted.  The  29,000  who  did  not  re- 
enlist  represented  a  training  loss  of  $135 
million,  and  an  experience  loss  that  is 
Impossible  to  estimate. 

I  could  cite  many  other  examples  but 
I  will  mention  only  a  few  more  for  il- 
lustration of  the  problem. 

To  train  an  aviation  fire  control  tech- 
nician for  the  Navy  costs  $7,580.  The 
desired  career  ratio  for  this  skill  is  over 
50  percent;  the  actual  career  ratio  Is  34 
percent.  Similarly,  it  costs  $6,660  to 
train  a  Navy  aviation  electronics  tech- 
nician but  only  one  out  of  three  men  in 
this  skill  is  a  career  man. 

The  Army  spends  $8,530  to  train  an 
electronics  guidance  repairman  for  sur- 
face-to-surface missiles.  Only  15  per- 
cent trained  in  this  field  are  reenllsted 
for  a  second  term;  85  percent  leave  the 
service. 

Not  all  the  problems  are  in  the  elec- 
tronics field.  It  costs  $8,000  to  train  a 
teletjrpewrlter  maintenance  man,  and 
the  Army  needs  60  percent  of  these  men 
to  be  careerists.  It  has  only  40  percent 
who  are  careerists. 

It  costs  $5,300  to  train  a  specialist  in 
the  communications  security  field  and 
It  takes  a  full  enlistment  to  reach  ac- 
ceptable proficiency.  Yet,  the  Army  has 
only  18  percent  careerists  in  this  field. 

The  problems  of  Inadequate  retention 
and  associated  high  replacement  train- 
ing costs  are  not  limited  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

When  officers  leave  after  serving  a 
minimum  tour  of  duty — and  approxi- 
mately two  out  of  three  do  leave — the 
cost  of  procuring  and  training  replace- 
ments must  also  be  repeated. 

In  particular,  pilots  leaving  the  service 
represent  a  large  investment.  It  costs 
a  minimum  of  $75,000  to  put  an  Air 
Force  pilot  through  pilot  training;  and 
an  additional  $200,000  to  qualify  him  in 
a  fighter  aircraft  such  as  the  F-102,  for 
a  total  cost  of  $275,000. 

During  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  some  525  Air  Force  pilots 
alone  will  voluntarily  leave  the  service, 
representing  an  Investment  cost  of  $130 
million. 

Retention  rates  of  officers  in  other 
fields  are  equally  disturbing.  The  Air 
Force,  with  a  critical  need  for  officers  in 
the  scientific  and  engineering  skills  is 
retaining  only  about  15  percent  of  such 
officers  upon  completion  of  their  obli- 
gated service.  In  some  research  and  de- 
velopment specialties,  the  retention  rate 
is  as  low  as  7  percent.  The  Army  is  re- 
taining only  16  percent  of  its  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  officers,  and  19  percent  of 
its  engineers.  The  Navy  experience  is 
equally  poor. 

These  are  the  facts,  among  others, 
which  principally  determined  the  pat- 
tern of  the  proposed  basic  pay  increases 
which  I  will  now  discuss. 
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BASIC   PAT    IMCXXASX 


Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  of  the 
House  should  let  the  cost  of  the  bill  mis- 
lead him  Into  thinking  that  the  selective 
Increases  in  basic  pay  which  the  bill 
would  provide  are  generous  in  any  re- 
spect. 

The  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that  the 
sheer  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  which  our 
national  security  requires  makes  even  a 
modest  pay  increase  for  service  members 
bulk  large  in  terms  of  total  cost. 

For  example,  to  Increase  the  pay  of 
all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  even 
$10  a  month  would  mean  a  total  annual 
increased  cost  of  $382  million.  The  fact 
of  force  size  alone,  and  the  fact  that 
some  5  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last 
Increase  in  basic  pay  for  service  mem- 
bers, make  self-evident  the  reasons  for 
the  cost  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  tell  you,  generally,  what  we 
have  done  with  reference  to  the  Increase 
In  Iwslc  pay. 

With  one  major  exception  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  tn  this  bill  correspond  to  rates 
originally  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  major  exception 
is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
proposed  increases  in  basic  pay  for  all 
members  irrespective  of  length  of  service. 
The  committee  rejected  this  proposal. 
Under  this  bill  before  you,  no  increase  is 
provided  for  members  with  less  than  2 
years  of  service  for  pay  ptirposes.  For 
members  with  more  than  2  years  of  serv- 
ice for  pay  purposes,  the  average  in- 
crease is  14.7  percent. 

The  pattern  of  selective  pay  increases 
which  would  be  provided  by  this  bill  has 
been  expressly  designed  to  alleviate  the 
enlisted  and  Junior  officer  retention  prob- 
lema  I  have  described. 

For  officers,  the  highest  percentage  in- 
crease, about  18  percent,  is  provided  at 
the  critical  retention  points  in  the  grades 
of  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  The 
amount  of  the  increase  is  progressively 
less  for  each  higher  grade.  The  aver- 
age Increase  for  majors  is  15.1  percent; 
for  lieutenant  colonels,  12.1  percent;  for 
colonels,  10  percent;  and  for  flag  and 
general  officers,  5  percent. 

For  enlisted  members  the  largest  per- 
centage increases,  in  general,  go  to  mem- 
bers in  pay  grade  E-3, 18  percent;  and  in 
pay  grade  E-4, 16  percent.  The  smallest 
increase,  4.8  percent,  would  be  provided 
for  members  in  pay  grade  E-1  with  more 
than  2  years  of  service. 

The  critical  point  in  the  career  deci- 
sion for  most  enlisted  members  is  at 
the  3-  to  4-year  service  point.  By  that 
time  the  average  enlisted  man  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  grade  of  E-4  and  is  seri- 
ously esreing  the  pay  rates  for  the  E-5. 
Accordingly,  this  bill  provides  a  basic 
pay  Increase  of  $30  a  month  to  the  E-4 
with  over  4  years  of  service,  and  a  $30 
increase  to  the  E-5  with  over  6  years 
of  service.  TWa  amounts  to  a  17.6-per- 
cent increase  in  basic  pay  for  the  E-4, 
and  a  14.3-percent  increase  for  the  E-5. 
We  hope  that  these  Increases  win  prove 
sufficient  to  encourage  a  significant  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men  to  seek  career  status 
at  this  critical  decision  point. 

The  largest  increases,  doHarwise,  would 
go  to  enlisted  members  in  the  three  high- 
est enlisted  pay  grade.  E-7,  E-9,  and  E-9. 


Under  the  present  pay  scale,  enlisted     parable   to  enlisted  personnd   hat  «» 
members  in  pay  grades  E-«  and  E-9  re-    creased  by  20  percent  since  1958 
celve  only  one  longevity  increase  of  $10         The  proposed  average  Incremae  ia  *^-' 
a  month  between  20  and  30  years  of  serv-     pay  for  enlisted  members  is  ttmS!^ 
ice,  and  the  E-7  receives  no  longevity  in-    fairly  close  to  the  average  In^M^h! 
creases.   As  a  result,  most  of  these  highly    hourly  earnings  of  production  woA»  !^ 
skilled   noncommissioned   officers  leave    industry,  but  less  than  the  aven^iir 
the  service  at  the  20-  or  22-year  point,     crease  In  earnings  since  1»58  for  w2ti2' 

The  bill  would  correct  this  deficiency     lar  workers  of  the  Department  rt  Sl 
in  the  present  pay  scale  by  providing     fense.  ^' 

significant  incentive  increases  for  all 
three  senior  enlisted  grades  at  the  22- 
and  26-year  service  points.  At  the  22- 
year  point,  the  Increase  for  the  E-7  will 
be  $50  a  month;  for  the  E-8  and  E-9, 
$70.  At  the  26-year  point,  the  E^7  will 
receive  a  $100  a  month  increase,  and  the 
E-8  and  E-9  will  each  receive  a  $120 
a  month  more. 

At  present,  the  mcucimiun  basic  pay 
an  E-7,  master  sergeant,  can  receive  is 
$350,  after  20  years'  service.  This  bill 
will  increase  that  to  $450.  For  an  E-», 
the  present  maximum  is  $440  after  22 
years  of  service.  Under  this  bill  he  would 
receive  $560  a  month  in  basic  pay  after 
26  years'  service. 

JTJSTmCATlOK    FOR    pmOPOSEO    PAT    «AT13 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  imiformed  services 
were  last  increased  in  1958.  Since  that 
time,  increases  in  earnings  of  workers  in 
private  industry,  and  of  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  have 
created  a  substantial  disparity  between 
service  pay  and  the  compensation  avail- 
able elsewhere  for  comparable  skills  and 
responsibilities. 

For  example,  the  indexes  of  earnings 
in  private  industry  show  that  the  aver- 
age pay  of  officers  has  lagged  substan- 
tially behind  increases  in  earnings  else- 
where in  the  economy.  Since  1958,  the 
median  earnings  of  full-time  employed, 
professional,  scientific,  and  technical 
workers,  a  group  generally  comparable 
to  officer  personnel,  has  been  increasing 
about  3  percent  a  year. 

For  classified  civil  service  employees  in 
grades  GS-8  through  GS-13,  which  in 
general  are  related,  paywise,  to  the  com- 
missioned officer  grades  of  first  lieuten- 
ant through  major.  Congress,  since  1958, 
has  provided  cumulative  pay  increases — 
including  phase  2  of  the  1962  In- 
crease— ranging  from  19  to  23  percent. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  even  the 
maximum  increase  of  18  percent  in  basic 
pay  which  this  bill  would  provide  for 
first  lieutenants  and  captains  is  not  ex- 
cessive when  compared  to  the  pay  in- 
creases achieved  by  the  other  groups  I 
have  mentioned. 

The  5 -percent  increase  which  this  bill 
would  provide  for  flag  and  general  offi- 
cers is  based  on  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  1958  as  reflected  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  In  other  words, 
for  the  most  senior  officers,  this  bill  does 
no  more  than  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  basic  pay  at  the  1958  level. 

With  re^^ect  to  enlisted  members,  the 
bill  now  before  the  House  would  provide 
an  average  increase  of  14.5  percent  in 
basic  pay.  Since  1958  the  average  hourly 
earnings,  excluding  overtime,  of  produc- 
tion workers  in  manufacturing  has  in- 
creased 15.1  percent.  The  average  earn- 
ings of  Army-Air  Force  wage  board  blue 
collar  workers,  a  group  generally  com- 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  clear  fh» 
the  facts  I  have  cited  that  the  pniiM 
average  increase  in  basic  pay  fartaoS 
officers  and  enlisted  members  is  j^^ 
way  excessive  and  will  do  no  more  thtn 
narrow  the  gap  which  has  developed^ 
tween  service  pay  and  the  earningi  of 
workers  elsewhere  In  the  economy. 

INCEKTIVE    HAZAU>OUS-DX7TT    PAT 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  »oqm 
also  amend  existing  law  governing  en- 
titlement  to  incentive  hazardow-dtity 
pay.  Although  these  changes  are  nt^ 
mal  from  a  cost  standpoint,  they  m^ 
correct  certain  deficiencies  and  Js^mj 
ties  in  existing  law.  The  nmrni^ni. 
that  would  be  made  pertain  to  sulaiiKiBc 
pay.  incentive  pay  for  high-pr««0t 
chamber  duty,  and  multiple  paymenu  ot 
incentive  pay. 

aUBMAJIIIfS    PAT 

We  all  know  and  realize  the  Impor. 
tance  of  our  submarine  fleet.  This  es- 
sential element  of  our  defense  poston  b 
being  expanded,  and  conventional  ab. 
marines  are  giving  way  to  vastly  nan 
complicated,  nuclear-powered,  miasOe- 
firing  submarines.  The  conversion  *i4 
strengthening  of  oiu:  submarine  fleti 
requires  extensive  retraining  of  lodMI. 
uals  now  qualified  in  and  assigned  to 
conventional  submarines,  as  well  u 
thousands  of  new  volimteers.  However, 
existing  law  does  not  authorize  suImm^ 
rine  pay  during  time  spent  in  trainiai 
as  a  prospective  member  of  a  submadac 
being  constructed,  or  during  pertodiof 
instruction  to  prepare  for  assignment  to 
a  submarine  of  advanced  design.  Tot, 
when  these  multi-million-doUar  lufaaft* 
rlnes  slide  into  the  water,  their  aeii 
are  expected  to  be  fully  qualified  to 
operate  them  as  fighting  units  o(  tki 
fleet. 

The  limitations  of  existing  law  hMV 
seriously  hampered  the  Navy  in  obtain* 
ing  sufficient  volunteers  from  peraoond 
qualified  in  submarines.  The  reamli 
one  of  pure  economics.  Officers  and  wt 
already  qualified  in  submarines  and  re* 
ceiving  submarine  pay.  cannot  afford  to 
voluntarily  give  up  their  submarine  pai 
while  undergoing  training  for  assignment 
to  subnuu-ines  of  advanced  design. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  will  eir* 
rect  this  inequity  by  authorizing,  in  tte 
case  of  personnel  already  qualified  to 
submarines,  the  payment  of  submactoi 
pay  during  periods  of  instruction  to  pre- 
pare for  assignment  to  a  submarine  if 
advanced  design,  or  a  position  of  to* 
creased  responsibility  on  a  submaitee. 
The  annual  cost  of  this  provision  wodd 
be  $2,065,000. 

maH-PRESSUKE-CHAMBm    mOTT 

The  second  change  in  incentive  payftf 
hazardous  duty  concerns  those  ofleai 
and  enlisted  members  performing  Mt 
as  an  obsei-ver  or  in  any  other  capadtf 


«iniide  a  high-  or  low-pressure  cham- 
^v  1^  present  law  authorizes 
^thly  hazardous-duty  paymenU  of 
jnO  for  officers  and  $56  for  enlisted 
members  on  duty  as  a  "low-pressure 
chamber  inside  observer**  only.  The 
nresent  bill  would  merely  extend  the  spe- 
cial pay  to  include  duty  in  a  high-pres- 
gare  chamber  as  well  as  a  low-pressure 
chamber,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  individual  is  an  observer. 

The  risks  taken  and  the  training  re- 
Quired  to  work  in  a  high-pressure  en- 
yironment  are  similar  to  those  in  a  low- 
rfffggare  environment  and  should  be 
emially  compensated.  The  annual  cost 
of  this  provision  would  be  $145,000. 

MULTIPUC    HAZAKOS 

In  the  Military  Establishment  today 
the  mission  of  certain  units  reqiiires 
members  to  expose  themselves  concur- 
rently to  two  or  more  hazards,  any  one 
of  which  would  qualify  them  to  receive 
incentive-hazardous  duty  pay.  For  ex- 
ample, certain  demolition  experts  are 
reqiUred  to  train  as  parachutists  and  to 
Jump  into  areas  to  neutralize  explosives. 
This  bill  would  duly  recognize  the  multi- 
ple hazard  involved  in  such  duties  by 
providing  that  members  required  to 
regularly  perform  two  or  more  hazardous 
duties  be  authorized  to  receive  not  more 
than  two  incentive  pays  a  month.  The 
annual  cost  of  this  provision  would  be 
11,941,000. 

DICUASI  IN  StTBSISTZNCI  ALLOW  ANCSS 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  bill  would  also  in- 
crease, for  the  first  time  In  11  years,  the 
basic  allowances  for  subsistence  for  of- 
floen  and  enlisted  members.  It  is  an 
adjustment  that  is  obviously  long  over- 
due if  this  element  of  basic  compensation 
for  service  members  is  to  continue  to 
fulfill  its  intended  function. 

OmCMMM 

For  officers,  the  present  rate  of  $47.88 
a  month  would  be  increased  to  $51  a 
month  or.  in  other  words,  an  Increase  of 
$3.12  a  month.  This  is  a  6.6-percent  in- 
crease over  the  present  rate  and  is  based 
on  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  since 
1952  as  reflected  in  the  Consimier  Price 
Index. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mended that  the  subsistence  allowance 
for  officers  be  increased  from  $47.88  a 
month  to  $77  a  month.  Under  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  proposal,  the  in- 
creased cost  in  subsistence  allowance  for 
officers  would  have  been  $122  million  an- 
nually. The  Department  of  Defense, 
however,  did  not  reconunend  any  in- 
crease in  the  subsistence  allowances  for 
enlisted  memljers. 

The  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services  did 
not  accept  the  reconunendation  of  the 
DeP»rtment  of  Defense.  Under  the  less- 
er amount  reconunended  bjr  the  commit- 
tee, the  increased  annual  cost  for  sub- 
sistence for  officers  would  be  $13  million, 
or  $109  million  less  than  the  cost  that 
would  have  resulted  from  the  Defense 
proposal.  This  means  that  luider  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  each  officer  would 
receive  $26  a  month  leas  In  basic  com- 
pensation than  was  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.     At  the  same 


time,  however,  the  Increase  in  subsist- 
ence allofwazices  which  this  hill  would 
provide  for  enlisted  members  wHl  in- 
crease the  take-home  pay  of  enlisted 
members  by  $77,549,000  a  year. 

SNXJUTKD   IfEMBCTS 

You  Will  recall  that  under  existing  law 
three  different  subsistence  allowances 
are  prescribed  for  enlisted  members  de- 
pending upon  the  coiulitlons  itf>pllcable. 
Two  of  the  rates  are  prescribed  by 
statute.  The  third  rate  is  established  ad- 
ministratively by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  is  applicable  to  enlisted  mem- 
bers authorized  to  ration  separately. 

The  number  of  enlisted  men  presently 
authorized  to  ration  separately  is  about 
800,000.  Generally,  these  are  career  en- 
listed men  who  are  married  and  subsist 
with  their  families.  Under  existing  law 
these  enlisted  members  are  entitled  to 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  actual  cost 
of  the  ration  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  At  present  this 
amount  is  $1.03  a  day,  or  about  $31  a 
month.  It  reflects  only  the  cost  of  the 
food  to  the  Government  to  feed  the 
member  if  he  were  subsisting  in  the 
mess  hall. 

Under  this  bill,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  military  pay  system, 
enlisted  members  authorized  to  ration 
separately  will  be  entitled  to  a  statutory 
monthly  amoiuit.  The  amoimt  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill  is  $37.50  a  month,  or 
the  equivalent  of  $1.25  a  day  on  a  30-day 
month. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be- 
lieves that  the  proposed  amount  of 
$37.50  a  month  for  an  enlisted  member  to 
subsist  separately  is  an  eminently  rea- 
sonable and  modest  one  in  light  of  its 
intended  function.  Certainly,  it  more 
nearly  i^proximates  the  cost  of  meals 
served  in  the  mess  hall  since  the  present 
amount  of  $1.03  a  day  does  not  recognize 
the  added  cost  to  the  Government  of 
procuring,  shipping,  storing,  and  issuing 
the  raw  food  to  the  mess  halls,  nor  the 
cost  of  preparing  and  serving  it. 

At  the  same  time,  by  placing  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  for  enlisted  members 
on  a  monthly  basis,  the  bill  would  effect 
a  highly  desirable  simplification  and 
modernization  of  the  present  system. 

The  increased  annual  cost  resulting 
from  this  proposed  increase  in  the 
amoimt  of  the  subsistence  allowance  for 
enlisted  members  who  ration  separately 
would  be  $54  miUion. 

The  other  changes  in  rates  for  sub- 
sistence allowance  which  would  be  made 
by  the  bill  would  affect  relatively  few 
members. 

The  first  of  these  changes  would  in- 
crease from  $2.57  a  day  to  $91M  a 
month— equivalent  to  $3.25  a  day— the 
subsistence  allowance  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers who  do  not  tiave  a  field  ration  mess 
available,  and  whose  duty  asfdgnment 
requires  them  to  incur  subsistence  ex- 
penses substantially  in  excess  of  those 
incurred  by  other  members  authorized 
to  ration  separately. 

At  present,  there  are  approximately 
63.000  enlisted  members  who  receive  the 
$2.57-a-day  subsistence  allowance.  How- 
ever, from  testimony  developed  during 
the  course  of  hearings  on  this  provision, 
it  was  ascertoined  that  some  of  these 


men  are  assigned  to  areas  where  mess- 
ing facilities  or  commissaries  are  avail- 
able, although  not  at  the  installation  to 
which  they  actually  report.  Obviously, 
for  these  men  the  cost  of  subsisting  is  not 
substantially  greater  than  for  the  en- 
listed man  assigned  to  a  base  where 
messing  facilities  or  a  conunissary  are 
available,  but  who  is  authorized  to  mess 
separately.  Therefore,  under  the  lan- 
guage of  this  bill,  some  enlisted  members 
now  receiving  the  $2.57  daily  subsistence 
allowance  would  only  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  lower  $1.25-a-day  rate.  Others 
now  receiving  $2.57  a  day  and  perform- 
ing duties  which  actually  require  them 
to  Inciu-  substantially  increased  sub- 
sistence would  receive  $97.50  a  month — 
$3.25  a  day  equivalent. 

The  change  represents  an  increase  of 
26  percent  and  is  based  on  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  meals  served  in  restaurants 
since  1952  when  the  last  previous  adjust- 
ment to  this  rate  was  made.  The  annual 
increased  cost  of  thiaprovislon  in  the  bill 
would  be  $15  million. 

The  third  rate  which  would  be  changed 
by  the  bill  is  the  rate  presently  author- 
ized for  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to 
duty  imder  emergency  conditions  where 
no  messing  facilities  of  the  United  States 
are  available.  Under  existing  law  this 
rate  is  $3.42  a  day.  The  number  of  en- 
listed men — about  800  a  year — who  re- 
ceive this  amount  is  extremely  small  and 
such  assigrunents  invariably  are  of  short 
duration.  Under  the  bill  the  new  rate 
would  be  $129.30  a  month.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $4.31  a  day  on  a  30-day 
month,  or  a  26H»ercent  increase.  It,  too, 
is  based  on  the  increased  cost  since  1952 
of  eating  in  restaurants,  as  refiected  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  aimual 
increased  cost  of  this  provisicm  in  the  bill 
would  be  $274,000. 

NXW    FAKILT    BKPAKAnON    ALLOWAIfCX 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  acute 
problems  confronting  service  members  is 
the  lack  of  any  reimbiu-sement  to  them 
for  the  additional  expenses  caused  by 
lengthy,  enforced  separation  of  service 
families. 

To  correct  this  inequity  and  to  allevi- 
ate the  financial  hardships  caused  by  the 
added  expenses  which  result  from  such 
enforced  separations,  the  bill  now  before 
the  House  would  establish  a  new  allow- 
ance to  be  known  as  a  family  separation 
allowance. 

Briefly,  this  provision  of  the  bUl  will 
do  two  things: 

First,  it  provides  an  additional  quar- 
ter allowance  to  m^nbers  with  depend- 
ents who  are  assigned  to  an  oversea 
station  without  their  dependents  and 
where  bachelor  quarters  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  service  members. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  effect 
of  existing  law  Is  that  the  service  mem- 
ber is  required  to  find  quarters  on  the 
local  economy  and  pay  tor  such  quar- 
ters out  of  his  own  pocket.  This  in- 
equity would  be  corrected  by  the  bill 
in  that  it  would  authorise,  in  effect,  re- 
imbursement to  the  member  for  this  ad- 
ditional, necessary  expense. 

Second,  it  provides  to  all  eligible  mem- 
bers—pay grade  E-4  with  4  years  of  serv- 
ice and  all  pay  grades  above — when  sep- 
arated from  their  families  for  a  period 
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of  SO  consecutive  days  or  longer,  an  al-        We  believe  that  the  present  system  of     Ices  believes  that  these  service  m     w. 
lowance  of  $30  a  month  or  one-third  the    sea-  and  foreign-duty  pay  is  essential  for    have  rightfully  earned  the  S^?*^ 
amoant  of  the  basic  aDowance  for  quar-     morale  purposes  and  In  recognition  of     them  of  the  proposed  new  raSf-??*  *" 


ters  of  a  member  of  the  same  grade 
without  dependents,  whichever  Is 
greater.  This  means  that  the  range  of 
this  allowance  would  be  a  minimum  of 
$30  to  a  maximum  of  $53  a  month.  To 
qualify  for  this  allowance,  the  family 
separation  must  be  involuntary ;  that  is. 
due  to  exigencies  of  the  service,  and  the 
dependents  of  the  service  member  must 
not  be  occupjrlng  Government  quarters 
dxuing  the  absence  of  the  service 
member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  need  and 
Justification  for  the  proposed  family 
separation  allowance  are  all  too  evident 
to  require  extended  discussion. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  as  a  result 
of  the  continuing  tensions  of  cold  war, 
more  and  more  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  are  being  separated 
from  their  families  for  longer  periods  of 
time,  and  on  a  recurring  basis. 

For  example,  in  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, 49  percent  of  all  personnel  as- 
signed to  that  command  were  away  from 
their  home  bases  without  their  families 
for  more  than  6  months  out  of  each  of 
the  last  two  preceding  fiscal  years. 

During  calendar  year  1962,  the  14  car- 
riers of  the  UJS.  fleet  were  absent  from 
home  ports  for  an  average  of  329  days 
out  of  the  366  of  the  year. 

Many  of  our  service  personnel  are 
assigned  to  isolated  points  where  their 
families  cannot  Join  them,  such  as  radar 
sites  and  duty  In  the  Antarctic.  It  is 
obvious  that  when  the  breadwinner  of  a 
family  is  away  from  borne  for  extended 
periods  of  time,  the  cost  of  nuuntaining 
the  household  increases.  This  includes 
the  expense  of  hiring  help  to  do  the 
various  handyman  Jobs  that  are  nor- 
mally taken  care  of  by  the  husband 
when  the  family  is  together,  such  as 
home  and  automobile  maintenance  and 
repair,  yard  maintenance,  and  Increased 
child  care  expenses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  too  much  to  ask 
of  our  service  members  that  they  not 
only  undergo  enforced  separations  from 
their  families  for  extended  periods,  but 
also  pay  out  of  their  pockets  all  the  extra 
expenses  to  their  families  which  result 
frtxn  these  separations.  The  assistance 
which  this  proposed  allowance  would 
provide  will  do  a  great  deal  to  ease  the 
present  burden  on  our  serivcemen  and 
their  families. 

The  estimated  annual  cost  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  approximately  $42  million. 

■XCI.T7DING  HA  WAS  AS  rOEEXON-DXTTT  STATION 

Among  the  proposals  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  was  the  elimination 
of  sea-  and  foreign-duty  pay  for  enlisted 
personnel.  The  committee  rejected  this 
propoekl. 

Under  existing  law  only  enlisted  mem- 
bers receive  sea-  and  for^gn-duty  pay. 
Such  pay  was  eliminated  for  officers  in 
1949.  The  amounts  of  sea-  and  foreign- 
duty  pay  today  for  enlisted  members 
range  from.  Pi  a  month  to  $23.50  a  month, 
depending  on  the  grade  of  the  enlisted 
member  concerned. 


the  many  unpleasant  asi>ects  of  such 
duty.  Enlisted  members  at  sea  for  long 
periods  of  time  most  often  live  under 
crowded,  cramped  conditions.  Enlisted 
members  on  foreign  duty  and  in  Alaska 
must  often  serve  in  undesirable  areas 
for  extended  periods  of  time. 

The  committee  does  believe,  however, 
that  existing  law  shoxild  be  amended  so 
that  entitlement  to  foreign  duty  pay 
shall  not  include  duty  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  and  the  bill  would  so  provide. 

PHOPOSXO    CHANCES   AFfKCTUtG 

BxrauaocNT  pat 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  also  contains 
three  major  provisions  affecting  retire- 
ment pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services.  In  effect,  these  provisions 
would  accomplish  the  following: 

NrW    METHOD    rot   rVTVUX   ADJUSTMENTS 

OP  nrriBKD  fat 

To  replace  the  former  system  of  re- 
computation  of  retired  pay  based  on 
changes  in  active  duty  pay  rates  and 
which  was  In  effect  prior  to  June  1, 1958. 
a  new  statutory  method  Is  provided  for 
adjustment  of  retirement  or  retainer  pay 
in  the  future. 

The  proposed  new  system  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  system  prescribed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  1962  for  adjustment  of  annuities 
of  civil  service  retirees.  Future  adjust- 
ments of  retired  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  would  be  based  on  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  as  reflected 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Whenever 
the  increase  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
3  percent  since  the  last  adjustment  of 
retirement  pay  or  retainer  pay.  then  all 
retired  pay  rates  would  be  increased  by 
the  same  percentage. 

application  or  pkopoged  pat  scalzs  to 

PSaSONNCL  WHO  KXTIKX  IN  I9«3 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
personnel  who  became  entitled  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  during  calendar  year 
1963  will  be  paid  retired  or  retainer  pay 
on  the  new  rates  contained  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  considers  this  provision 
to  be  fully  justified  in  fairness  to  the 
many  retirees  who  have  no  control  over 
their  separation  date  during  this  cal- 
endar year.  This  situation  has  become 
accentuated  by  tlie  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed effective  date  for  the  pnHH>8ed  leg- 
islation Is  October  1,  1963  or  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  after  enactment, 
whichever  Is  later. 

The  services  all  have  programs  to  re- 
duce the  World  War  II  hump  in  certain 
grades  and  to  revitalize  the  force.  Many 
members  also  face  mandatory  retirement 
due  to  physical  disability,  age,  and  com- 
pletion of  certain  mandatory  years  of 
service. 

Recommendations  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  increases  in  the  basic  pay 
scales  were  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
the  25th  day  of  January  1963.  Almost 
without  exception,  therefore,  the  service 
members  who  retired,  or  wiU  be  retired, 
during  this  calendar  year  were  still  on 
active  duty  when  the  proposed  new  rates 
of  basic  pay  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress.   The  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


pay. 


proposed  new  ratesrffcijj 

Accordingly,  the  bill  would  tnth^rw 
the  reUred  pay  of  members  reSSTS 
any  time  during  1963.  and  before^  J 
fective  date  of  the  bill,  to  be  con^ 
on  the  proposed  new  rates  of  basic  £ 

FTVE-PniCENT   INCltEASC  IN  KrTniKMKBT  H 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  ImportZ,* 
provision  affecting  retired  per«^ 
would  provide  a  5-percent  IncreMTta 
present  rates  of  retirement  pay  oTrt. 
tainer  pay  for  all  other  retired  i>tn^ 
nel.  ^* 

The  proposed  increase  of  5  percent  ii 
based  on  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  lit 
ing  between  1958  and  1962  as  reflected 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

None  of  the  provisions  that  I  h**. 
mentioned  affecting  the  rates  of  retired 
pay  are  retroactive.  The  new  nta 
would  be  payable  only  from  and  tttm 
the  effecUve  date  of  this  WU. 

annual  COST — suancAiT 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  varioiM 
provisions  contained  in  the  blU  nov  un- 
der consideration,  and  the  imjiortaace 
of  this  bill  to  all  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  I  believe  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Members  of  the  House  for 
me  to  summarize  at  this  point  the  ntt 
aspects  of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

Under  this  bill,  the  total  atmual  cort 
of  the  proposed  Increases  in  pay  and  aj. 
lowance  for  military  personnri  wfll  be 
$1,191,694,000.  Of  this  toUl.  $1,05>JN,. 
000  is  for  active  personnel.  $69.I4I,M 
for  Reserves  in  a  drill  pay  status,  ud 
$70,219,000  for  retired  personnel— $sa.. 
005.000  will  go  to  officers.  $808.633,OM  to 
enlisted  personnel,  and  $56,000  to  oOiir 
candidates  and  cadets. 

The  proposed  Increase  In  basic  pay  for 
active  and  reserve  personnel  acc(MBti 
for  $915,156,000  and  the  increase  in  wb- 
sistence.  $90,560,000.  These  wlU  bsfe 
the  further  effect  of  increasing  other 
items  linked  to  either  or  both  of  thcK, 
such  as  reenlistment  bonus,  tenalnaJ 
leave  pay.  severance  pay.  reserve  read- 
Jiistment,  social  security,  and  death  grs* 
tuity.  by  $75,114,000.  Nearly  aU  of  the 
remainder  for  active  and  reserve  penoo- 
nel  results  from  the  proposed  tamHj 
sepcu-ation  allowance  when  exigencies  of 
the  service  prevent  families  from  livinf 
at  or  near  the  duty  station.  The  aimusl 
cost  of  the  family  separation  allowance 
wUl  be  $41,979,000. 

The  annual  cost  of  H  Jl.  5555  is  $4I.- 
832,000  below  the  cost  of  the  Defente 
Department  proposal.  This  reducUoo 
was  accomplished  even  though  the  con- 
mittee  refused  the  Department's  pro- 
posals, to  abolish  sea  and  foreign  duti 
pay — which  is  only  paid  to  enlisted  pet- 
sonnel — and  to  deny  any  increase  in 
basic  pay  for  drills  attended  by  RsKne 
members  in  an  obligatory  status.  Abo, 
the  committee  added  $77,549,000  for  an 
Increase  In  subsistence  allowances  for 
enlisted  personnel,  who  had  received  no 
Increase  In  this  item  since  1952.  The 
reduction  in  the  total  cost  was  aocoD- 
plished  by  eliminating  any  IncreasM  to 
basic  pay  for  members  with  less  than  i 
years  of  service  and  by  reducing  the 
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QfMwsed  increase  in  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance for  officers. 

The  total  cost  includes  the  extension 
or  the  scope  of  submarine  pay  to  include 
time  devoted  to  certain  types  of  training, 
tt  »  cost  of  $2,065,000.  Also,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  i^ow  the  concurrent  payment 
^two  types  of  hazardous  duty  incen- 
tive pay  in  appropriate  circumstances,  at 
.cost  of  $1,979,000. 

AH  of  the  costs  I  have  stated  are  on 
gn  annual  basis.  However,  it  Is  pro- 
posed to  have  the  increases  become  ef- 
fe^ve  on  October  1.  1963,  or  on  the  first 
di^  of  the  month  following  enactment, 
vfalehever  is  later.  If  the  effective  date 
k  October  1.  1963,  the  Increase  in  cost 
for  fiscal  year  1964  will  be  $891,521,000. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  covered  the 
oisjor  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
the  bill  provides,  at  minimum  cost,  a 
Kjrely  needed  and  long  overdue  pay  In- 
crease for  members  of  the  uniformed 
aervices.  I  believe  the  selective  pay  m- 
main;  which  are  provided  by  the  bill 
bsve  been  placed  where  they  are  most 
needed  and  will  be  the  most  effecUve  in 
attracting  and  retaining  trained  per- 
tODHid  for  career  service. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fact  that 
without  trained  and  experienced  person- 
nel, the  effort  and  billions  of  dollars  we 
spend  on  weapons,  ships,  planes  and  sub- 
ourines  could  be  wasted. 

The  Armed  Forces  are  responsible  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  They 
must  be  ready  and  effective.  To  be  ready  ■ 
and  effecUve  they  must  be  able  to  attract 
and  retain  adequate  numbers  of  our  best 
people. 

I  have  high  hopes  for  the  results  which 
may  be  achieved  by  the  enactment  of 
this  bUL  I  believe  that  the  reduced 
training  costs  made  possible  by  Improved 
retention  of  highly  trained  officers  and 
enlisted  members  will  offset  in  substan- 
tial part  the  cost  of  the  bill. 

I  know  that  increased  retention  of  our 
ikilled  officers  and  enlisted  members 
will  be  reflected  in  increased  combat 
capability,  making  this  bill  an  essential 
and  worthwliile  investment  in  our 
national  security. 

I  sincerely  trust  the  bill  will  be  favor- 
ably received  by  the  House  and  that  it 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MacOREOOB.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  week  end  when  I  was  home  a  number 
of  servicemen  engaged  in  recruiting  duty 
and  who,  therefore,  live  off  the  post 
where  no  rations  are  available,  called  on 
me  and  expressed  concern  that  their  al- 
lowance of  $2.57  a  day  would  be  cut  to 
$1.25  by  the  passage  of  this  bill.  On  page 
23  of  the  committee  report  the  language 
regarding  subsistence  allowances  indi- 
cstes  to  me  that  their  fears  were  im- 
founded.  In  fact,  their  $2.57  will  be  in- 
creased to  $3.25  a  day.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  or  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  whether 
I  wn  correct  In  that? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  We 
have  gotten  out  a  letter  on  this  subject. 
This  idea  that  the  ration  allowance  for 


enlisted   pers(mnel    will   be   reduced   is 
entirely  in  error. 

There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  reduce  the  present 
allowance  ix)w  paid  to  personnel  on 
civilian  component  duty,  such  as  ROTC, 
Reserve,  and  National  Guard  duty,  re- 
cruiting duty,  or  other  similar  duty, 
where  the  enlisted  personnel  mvolved  are 
not  assigned  to  a  military  installation 
or  a  Government  mess  is  not  available. 
All  allowances  for  enlisted  personnel 
will  be  increased  under  the  pay  Increase 
now  under  consideration. 

The  subsistence  allowances,  when  ra- 
tions in  kind  are  not  available — and  this 
is  the  case  the  gentleman  refers  to — 
are  to  be  increased  from  $2.57  to  $3.25 
per  day.  The  $3.25  a  day  will  be  pay- 
able when  the  member's  duty  assignment 
requires  him  to  incur  subsistence  ex- 
penses substantially  In  excess  of  mem- 
bers permitted  to  mess  separately.  He 
gets  the  $3.25  and  the  $1.25  figure  does 
not  apply  to  him.  Many  of  them  have 
told  me  of  their  worry  about  this,  but 
their  concern  Is  not  well  founded.  We 
would  not  do  this  under  any  clrcimi- 
stances. 

Mr.  MacOREOOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  think  these  recruiters  are  do- 
ins  an  excellent  job.  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  ccHiUnue  their  ef- 
forts. I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
ccjitleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  fine  way  he 
has  presented  the  facts  on  this  difficult 
problem. 

Mr.  Chaiiinan,  I  support  the  passage 
of  H.R.  5555.  Between  1952  and  1962. 
the  average  earnings  of  professional, 
scientific,  technical  workers,  and  others 
in  categories  generally  similar  to  mili- 
tary officer  personnel  have  iiKreased  by 
49  percent.  At  the  same  time  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  manufacturing-produc- 
tion workers,  a  group  which  might  be 
considered  analogous  to  enlisted  person- 
nel, has  gone  up  44.8  percent  over  the 
10  years  in  question.  The  civil  service 
employees,  as  the  result  of  nimierous 
pay  raises  over  the  past  10  years  have 
gone  up  a  total  of  39.8  percent.  The  uni- 
formed personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  received  pay  raises  over  the  10- 
year  time  period  totaling  but  16.2  per- 
cent. 

The  pending  bill  will  raise  pay  for 
uniformed  personnel  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  by  about  12.6  percent.  The 
bill  substantially  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration.  It 
will  cost  slightly  less  in  fiscal  1964  than 
budgetary  provisions  sviggested  for  this 
purpose  by  the  President. 

Classified  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  received  raises  in 
1958.  1960. 1962.  and  will  receive  another 
in  1964.  It  has  been  5  years  since 
there  has  been  a  pay  raise  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services.  It  is 
time  Congress  began  the  task  of  equal- 
izing the  existing  disparity  In  compen- 
sation. 


Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Soath  Carolina.  May 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  who  was  an 
outstanding  officer  of  the  Navy.  I  think 
the  gentleman  Imows  as  much  about  this 
subject,  If  not  more,  than  any  other 
Member.  He  is  a  tower  of  strengtti  on 
our  subcommittee.  Without  his  fine 
contribution  I  doubt  if  we  would  have 
gotten  this  bill  out  at  all.  His  knowledge 
on  this  subject  is  extraordinary. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I,  too.  want  to  Join  our 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  for  the  admira- 
ble manner  in  which  he  has  explained  a 
complicated  bill. 

I  want  to  say  this.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  over  the  years  to  participate  in 
a  great  many  pay  bills.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  pay  bill  is  the  most  equi- 
table and  fairest  pay  hill  that  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  during  the 
time  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  here. 
I  certainly  trust  that  this  bill  will  receive 
the  overwhelming  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  It  is  fair  and  equita- 
ble to  the  Active  Forces  and  It  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  those  in  the  Reserves.  I 
hope  this  committee  bill  will  receive  the 
approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  for  his  excellent 
and  clear  statement  concerning  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man for  the  fine  work  they  did  in  the 
recommendations  submitted  to  the  full 
committee. 

I  think  most  of  us  will  agree  tiiat  be- 
cause of  rising  coats,  and  the  substantial 
increases  that  have  been  enacted  for 
civil  service  employees,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  wages  and  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased in  all  segments  of  American  m- 
dustry,  that  a  pay  increase  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  is  not  only 
fully  justified,  but  abscrfutely  necessary 
if  we  are  to  retain  the  trained  personnel 
we  need  so  badly. 

It  is  also  essential  if  we  are  to  obtain, 
on  a  career  basis,  the  type  of  men  we 
must  have  in  our  Armed  Forces  in  order 
to  maintain  our  combat  efficiency,  and 
to  utilize  the  highly  complicated  weap- 
ons systems  that  we  are  now  producing. 

Now  the  Department  of  Defense  sub- 
mitted a  pay  pn^wsal  to  the  Congress 
which  recommended  an  annual  increase 
of  $1,238,526,000.  for  2.710.000  members 
of  the  armed  services  on  a  full  fiscal  year 
basis. 

But  the  President  only  requested  $900 
million  for  9  months  of  13scal  year  1964 
to  pay  for  the  proposed  pay  IiKsrease  for 
members  of  the  armed  services. 

After  carefully  analyzmg  the  Depart- 
ment proposal,  we  hare  reported  a  bill 
to  the  House  involving  a  full  fiscal  year 
cost  of  $1,191,694,000,  or  $46,832,000 
under  the  President's  proposal. 
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And  with  an  effective  date  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1963.  the  committee  proposal  in- 
volves a  cost  of  $896,521,000.  or  $8,479,000 
less  than  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  for  tbe  remainder  of  fiscal  1004. 

Now  I  would  Uke  to  tell  you  briefly 
where  this  $1,191,694,000  will  go  if  we 
enact  the  proposed  legislation. 

On  a  full  fiscal  year  basis,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  increases  the  basic  pay 
scales  for  1,890.000  members  of  the 
armed  services  by  $847,498,000. 

The  increase  in  subsistence  allowances 
for  ofDcers  accounts  for  approximately 
$13  million. 

The  increase  in  subsistence  allowances 

for  enlisted  personnel  is  approximately 
$77  million. 

Retaining  sea  and  foreign  duty  pay, 
which  the  Department  of  Defense 
wanted     to    eliminate,     accounts     for 

$127,675,000. 

We  have  also  rec<Mnmended  a  new 
benefit  to  be  known  as  a  family  separa- 
tion allowance,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$41  million. 

Now  I  think  the  first  thing  the  House 
would  like  to  know  is  how  we  were  able 
to  bring  the  cost  of  this  bill  under  the 
amoxmt  stiggested  by  the  President. 

First  of  all,  we  reduced  the  cost  by 
$135  million  by  eliminating  any  increase 
in  basic  pay  for  those  with  under  2  years 
of  service. 

Our  major  problem  is  in  retaining  en- 
listed personnel  and  olBcers  after  they 
have  been  trained. 

So  long  as  we  have  a  Selective  Service 
System,  we  will  not  have  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  nimibers  of  men  that 
are  needed. 

The  problem  comes  up  when  we  try  to 
encourage  these  men  to  reenlist  or  to 
continue  on  as  officers  after  they  have 
been  trained. 

We  spend  more  than  $2>/i  billion  a 
year  training  our  military  personnel. 
Over  $1  billion  a  year  goes  into  technical 
training  alone.  And  yet  our  first-term 
reenlistment  rates  in  some  of  the  critical 
skills  is  as  low  as  15  percent. 

The  overall  reenlistment  rate  for  those 
who  complete  their  obligated  service  or 
their  first  enlistment  is  only  24  percent. 
After  the  first  reenlistment,  the  re- 
tention rates  increase  since  these  people 
then  have  an  investment  in  retirement. 
But  we  still  lose  far  too  many  men 
at  the  end  of  their  obligated  service,  and 
even  after  their  first  reenlistment,  and 
this  is  reflected  in  high  training  costs 
and  reduced  combat  efficiency. 

If  we  can  Increase  our  reenlistment 
rates  substantially  we  can  reduce  our 
training  costs,  because  we  can  assign 
fewer  people  as  trainers,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  can  assign  those  trainers  to  our 
combat  units. 

And  If  we  can  increase  our  retention 
rate  for  officers,  we  will  not  only  reduce 
training  costs,  which  in  some  areas  are 
fantastlcaUy  high,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  will  provide  the  services  with  a  higher 
number  of  applicants  from  which  to 
choose  those  who  express  a  desire  to 
make  a  career  of  the  services  and  eventu- 
ally become  our  military  leaders. 

Today  we  have  to  accept  98  percent  of 
those  officers  who  apply  for  extended 
tours  of  duty;  as  a  result,  there  is  no 
degree  of  selectivity. 


Since  the  basic  problem  is  the  reten- 
tion of  persons  who  have  completed  their 
obligated  service,  we  decided  to  elimi- 
nate any  pay  increase  for  those  with 
under  2  years  of  service.  This  resulted 
in  our  flrst  substantial  savings  of  $135 
million. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  same  pol- 
icy we  adopted  in  the  1955  and  1958  mili- 
tary pay  increases. 

Now  the  Department  of  Defense  want- 
ed to  repeal  sea-  and  foreign-duty  pay. 
As  you  know,  this  money  is  paid  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $8  a  month  for  a 
private,  up  to  $22  50  a  month  for  master 
sergeants.  It  is  paid  only  to  enlisted  per- 
sonnel.   Officers  do  not  get  this  pay. 

The  Department  of  Defense  wanted  to 
substitute  a  remote  and  Isolated  duty  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  to  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  at  a  cost  of  $30  million  and  re- 
peal sea-  and  foreign-duty  pay  at  a  sav- 
ings of  $134  million. 

Obviously,  many  of  our  enlisted  per- 
sonnel would  suffer  a  substantial  loss  of 
pay  if  we  repealed  sea-  and  foreign-duty 
pay. 

Thus  we  refused  to  repeal  this  present 
benefit,  although  we  did  eliminate  the 
State  of  Hawaii  as  an  area  in  which  an 
individual  can  qualify  for  foreign -duty 
pay. 

Because  we  did  not  repeal  sea-  and  for- 
eign-duty pay,  we  added  $127,675,000  to 
the  cost  of  the  bill. 

The  next  item  of  consequence  in- 
volved subsistence  allowances  for  officers. 

The  Department  of  Defense  wanted  to 
Increase  the  subsistence  allowance  for 
all  officers  by  $29  a  month,  at  a  cost  of 
$120  mlUion  a  year.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Department  recommended  no  in- 
crease in  subsistence  allowances  for  en- 
listed personnel. 

We  did  not  believe  this  was  a  proper 
approach. 

As  a  result,  we  increased  the  subsist- 
ence allowance  for  officers  by  only  $3  a 
month,  at  a  cost  of  $13  million.  We  also 
increased  subsistence  allowances  for  en- 
listed personnel  by  $77  million  a  year. 

We  did  this  by  increasing  the  average 
enlisted  man's  commuted  ration  allow- 
ance by  about  $7  a  month. 

As  a  result,  we  took  $77  million  from 
the  officers  and  gave  that  money  to  en- 
listed personnel.  This  still  gave  us  a 
savings  of  $30  million. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  recommended  a 
remote  and  isolated  duty  station  allow- 
ance which  would  have  been  applicable 
to  officers  and  enlisted  F>ersonneI  in 
amounts  equal  to  15  or  25  percent  of 
basic  pay.  They  had  allocated  $30  mil- 
lion for  this  proposal 

We  rejected  this  proposal  not  only  be- 
cause we  retained  sea  and  foreign  duty 
pay.  but  also  because  we  adopted  a 
family  separation  allowance  to  compen- 
sate those  enlisted  personnel  and  officers 
who  are  entitled  to  transpoi-t  their  de- 
pendents and  household  effects  to  their 
duty  stations  at  Qovemment  expense  but 
who  are  denied  the  right  to  have  their 
dependents  with  them,  for  various  rea- 
sons. 

We  also  found  that  many  of  our  service 
personnel  are  ordered  to  temporary  duty 
assignments  for  long  periods  of  time. 
These  individuals  likewise  cannot  trans- 
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port  their  dependents  at  GovenuB-- 
expense  because  they  are  on  tempoJJ 

Whenever  the  head  of  a  houa^ioki  t. 
away  from  his  famUy  for  longp^Wi! 

of  time  the  cost  of  maintainingtll 
household  is  increased  since  thtttii^ 
man  to  do  the  many  chores  that  have  t! 
be  done  around  the  house. 

This  added  $40  million  to  the  c(M  ttf 
the  proposal,  which  was  $10  mimonm» 
than  the  Department  recommendedfal 
remote  and  isolated  duty.  ^ 

We  also  provide  in  the  proposed  ks 
islation  that  anyone  who  retires  durtei 
calendar  year  1963  may  compute  bk  2. 

tirement  pay  under  the  proposed  nu 
scales.  ^ 

We  did  this  because  the  effective  dau 
has  been  put  off  until  October  1,  isj^ 

This  has  brought  about  many'elforti 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel to  postpone  their  retirement  tad 
as  a  result  it  has  practically  eliminated 
many  deserving  promotions  that  voqU 
otherwise  take  place. 

In  many  cases.  Reserve  officers  In  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  who  must  go  off 
acUve  duty  as  officers  will  seek  to  enUit 
and  wait  until  the  effective  date  of  the 
act  before  applying  for  retirement  as  u 
officer  in  their  Reserve  grades. 

All  this  can  be  obviated  by  adoptlot 
the  provision  to  which  I  have  referred, 
namely  that  anyone  who  retires  durii^ 
this  calendar  year  can  compute  hia  w- 
tirement  pay  under  the  new  pay  scales. 
This  will  do  a  great  deal  for  morale  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  fully  justified.  Thh 
action  adds  $9  million  to  the  cost  ot  the 
bill. 

The  next  proposal  that  faced  the  Con- 
mittee  was  the  question  of  retirement 
pay. 

In  1958,  the  Congress  decided  not  to 
apply  the  new  pay  scales  to  those  alrndy 
retired.  The  Department  of  Defense 
recommended  that  those  retired  prior  to 
June  1,  1958,  who  are  paid  under  the 
Career  Compensation  Act.  be  allowed  to 
recwnpute  their  retirement  pay  under 
the  1058  pay  scales,  and,  in  addition,  re- 
ceive a  5-percent  cost  of  living  increue. 

The  committee  rejected  this  propa«l, 
and  instead  approved  a  straight  6-per- 
cent Increase  In  all  retired  pay. 

As  a  resiilt  of  the  committee's  action 
in  adhering  to  the  decision  we  made  in 
1958  not  to  permit  recomputation.  we 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  proposal  by  an 
addiUonal  $30  million. 

Another  large  cost  Involved  our  re- 
servists. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recom- 
mended that  all  reservists  who  are  re- 
quired to  participate  In  Inactive  dutr 
training  with  pay  be  entitled  to  draw 
their  pay  under  existing  pay  scales,  and 
not  qualify  for  the  proposed  new  in- 
creases. 

We  did  not  believe  it  was  right  to  dli- 
criminate  between  obligated  and  uno^ 
ligated  reservists. 

By  refusing  to  accept  this  recommeo- 
dation  of  the  Department  of  Defense  we 
added  $19  million  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

Now  the  major  costs  In  the  propoHd 
legislation,  therefore,  are  in  these  areas: 
$847,500,000  in  basic  pay  for  all  ofBoen 
and  enlisted  personnel  with  over  2  yean 
of   service;    $13    million   in   subsistenoe 
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for  officers;   $77  million  In 


'rCwrtir'  allowancef  for  enlisted  per 


r^nd^$41.979.900  for  •epetfatUm  aUow- 
^Ms-'$M  IP""**"  for  tnenmaem  in  basic 
^atat  resole  personnel;  $53  miUkm 
i^UM  5-peroent  cost  of  liring  Increase 
te  iwtlied  personnel;  and  $9  million  for 
^oae  who  retire  during  caleiKlar  year 

^  remaining  $74  million  will  be 
found  In  such  items  as  reenlistment  bo- 
niiaet.  terminal  leave  payments,  and  so- 
dal  security,  all  of  which  are  tied  in 
vltb  basic  pay  scales,  and  tn  submarine 
^  for  training  duty,  high-  and  tow- 
U^ggure  chamber  incentive  pay.  aiKi 
multifile  hasard  duty  payments. 

))o^,  itT.  Chairman,  let  me  give  you 
t  few  examples  of  the  pay  iiicreases  pro- 
vided in  the  proposed  legislation: 

The  maximum  increase  for  members 
of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  $95  a 
month,  which  amounts  to  a  5-percent 
increase,  or  a  straight  cost  of  living  in- 
crease. 

^ar-star  generals  and  admirals  will 
receive  a  $85  a  month  increase,  which 
is  a  5-percent  cost  of  living  increase. 

A  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral 
Tin  receive  an  increase  of  $75  a  month, 
which  is  a  straight  5  percent  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase. 

Major  generals  and  rear  admirals  will 
receive  an  increase  of  $70  a  month,  which 
ii  a  straight  5  percent  cost  of  living  in- 
crease. 

Brigadier  generals  and  rear  admirals 
wQl  receive  $60  a  month,  which  is  a 
strai^t  cost  of  living  increase. 

The  average  colonel  or  Navy  captain 
will  receive  about  a  $90  a  month  increase, 
wlilch  is  10  percent  above  their  present 

The  average  lieutenant  colonel  and 
commander  will  receive  a  $91  a  month 
increase,  which  is  12  percent  above  their 
present  pay. 

The  average  major  or  lieutenant  com- 
mander will  receive  a  $93  a  month  In- 
ereaae,  which  is  15  percent  over  their 
present  basic  pay. 

Tbe  average  captain  or  Navy  lieuten- 
ant wiD  reeeive  an  $85  a  month  increase 
which  is  17.8  percent  above  their  present 
bask  pay. 

A  flrst  lieutenant  or  Navy  lieutenant, 
jmior  grade,  will  receive  a  $56  a  month 
iDcrease.  which  is  16.4  percent  above 
their  present  pay. 

You  will  iu>te.  therefore,  that  among 
tbe  officers,  the  largest  percentage  in- 
crease is  in  the  grades  of  lieutenants, 
captains,  and  majors,  right  at  the  criti- 
cal retention  points. 

Among  enlisted  personnel,  we  give 
chief  master  sergeants  as  much  as  $130 
a  month  increase,  but  the  average  E-9 
win  receive  an  increase  of  $63  a  month, 
or  14.7  percent  above  his  present  basic 
pay. 

The  average  E-7  wiU  receive  a  10-per- 
cent  increase,  or  $33  a  month. 

Tbe  average  K-fl  will  recelye  a  13.7- 
Peroent  Increase,  or  $37  a  month. 

The  average  E-5  win  reoctre  a  13.7- 
P««ent  increase,  or  $31  a  month. 

The  average  E-4  will  receive  a  16.2- 
Pereent  increase,  or  $25  a  month. 

An  1-3  win  receive  a  10.7-percent  in- 
crease, or  $12  a  month. 


You  will  note  that  we  provide  substan- 
tial percentage  increases  in  practkally 
an  of  the  enlisted  grades,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  reenUstmoit  points. 

Now  let  me  summarlae  by  telling  you 
where  the  money  goes  as  between  otfBcers 
and  enlisted  pNw>nnd. 

You  will  recaU  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  wanted  to  take  away  $134  mil- 
lion from  the  enlisted  personnel  by  elimi- 
nating sea  and  foreign  duty  pay.  We 
refused  to  do  this. 

You  will  recaU  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  wanted  to  increase  subsist- 
ence allowances  for  ofBcers  by  $120  mil- 
lion, and  we  refused  to  do  this. 

Instead,  we  toolc  $26  away  from  each 
officer  and  gave  $77  million  of  that 
money  to  enlisted  persormel. 

So  of  the  $1,191,600,000  contained  In 
this  bill,  $383  million  is  for  officers,  and 
$808  million  is  for  enlisted  persoimeL 

Stated  another  way,  we  have  reduced 
all  officers  by  $26  a  month  under  the 
amounts  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  subsistence  allow- 
ances: we  lukve  given  enlisted  person- 
nel with  over  2  years  of  service  the  basic 
pay  scales  recommended  l^  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  in  addition,  have 
given  enlisted  personnel  $77  million  more 
in  subsistence  allowances  than  the  De- 
partment recommended. 

In  addition,  we  saved  $127  million  in 
sea  and  foreign  duty  pay  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wanted  to  take 
away  from  enlisted  personneL 

We  are  presentinig  to  you  a  bill  within 
the  dollar  framework  prepared  by  the 
Depcu-tment,  but  $46  million  under  the 
total  amount  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
presented  a  fair  and  eqtdtable  pay  bill. 

The  Department  rec(«nmended  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $1,23S  minion. 
Our  proposal  Involves  $1,101,694,000. 

We  have  reduced  the  overall  fiscal  cost 
of  the  bill  by  $46  million,  and  we  have 
reduced  the  cost  for  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1064  by  $8  million. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  bill  recommended  by 
the  Armed  Services  Conmilttee. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairmam,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Bob  Wilson  I. 

Mr.  BOB  WII£ON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
(4>posed  this  bill  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  because  it  had  one  glaring 
weakness,  the  failiire  to  include  recc»n- 
putation  for  those  officers  and  enlisted 
persoimel  who  retired  prior  to  1958. 

I  am  hopeful  the  committee  will  re- 
store the  recomputation  provision. 
When  Congress  passed  the  1958  Pay  Act. 
we  gingerly  put  one  foot  into  the  cold 
water  of  retired  pay  reform.  The  watw 
at  that  time  was  obviously  too  arid  for 
comfort,  so  rather  than  taking  the 
plunge,  Congress  proceeded  to  let  one 
foot  freeze  while  we  debated  the  merits 
of  diving  in.  It  is  obvious  that  we  were 
not  ready  at  that  time  to  go  all  the  way, 
and  it  is  equally  obvloiu  that  with  this 
pay  bill  Congress  will  finally  take  the 
plunge  that  has  concerned  us  for  so  long. 

Before  we  do  that,  let  us  correct  the 
situaticm  that  created  a  glaring  Ineqtilty, 
not  only  in  law  but  in  moral  obligation. 


By  not  taking  the  comidete  plunge  in 
19&8.  we  created  an  impreaajon  that  we 
were  merdy  ezperimentinc  with  the 
idea  that  retired  pay  should  not  be  tied 

to  active  duty  pay. 

For  examF^,  when  the  act  of  May  20, 
1958.  was  enacted,  there  were  several 
provisions  of  law  rdating  to  a  substan- 
tial nimiber  of  members  and  former 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  that 
provided,  in  effect,  that  their  retired  pay 
would  be  recomputed  to  reflect  in- 
creases in  the  basic  pay  of  meaiba*8  on 
active  duty.  These  provisions  of  law 
were  not  repealed  by  the  act  of  May  20. 

1958.  and  are  stm  "<m  the  books"  al- 
though section  3(a)  of  that  act  pre- 
vented their  application  in  the  case  of 
the  increases  provided  by  that  act. 

We  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  who  were  unfairly  treated.  And 
now  we  change  the  sequels  and  say  our 
past  sympathies  were  synthetic.  The 
House  in  passing  the  I960  am^idment. 
and  also  failing  to  remo've  the  provlBiona 
of  law  allowing  rec(Hnputatlon.  indicated 
that  it  was  sympathetic  to  those  who 
had  been  unfairly  treated  in  1969. 

The  original  pay  proposal  submitted 
to  the  Ctxigress  by  the  D^jcutment  of 
Defense  in  January  ot  thJs  year  pro- 
Tided  for  recomputation  on  the  1958  pay 
rates.  In  making  this  recommendation, 
the  Department  of  Defense  stressed  the 
need  for  ocKrecting  the  inequities  that 
now  exist  among  retired  members.  This 
is  necessary  also  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table basis  for  U-ansltfim  to  the  proposed 
new  system  for  adjusting  retired  pay  in 
the  future,  based  on  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  bill  reported  out  by  the 
subcommittee  which  I  supported  likewise 
provided  for  recomputation;  but  the  bill 
now  before  us  makes  no  provisicm  for 
such  adjustmoit. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  gross  inequity  that 
has  resulted  from  the  denial  of  recom- 
putation in  1958  has  been  the  subject  €ft 
ntunerous  resolutions  from  State  legis- 
latures urging  the  Cmigress  to  pass  legis- 
lation to  end  the  inferi<H-  status  of  serv- 
ice members  retired  vrlor  to  June  1 ,  1958. 
Editorial  comment  from  many  news- 
pi4>ers  all  over  the  country  has  been  to 
the  same  effect 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  only  one 
reason  for  the  doiial  of  recomputation 
in  1958.  The  action  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  recomputation  on  the 
1958  pay  scales.  It  saved  money  pri- 
marily at  the  expense  of  the  dedicated 
officers  and  men  who  struggled  through 
the  lean  years  of  the  twenties  and  thir- 
ties and  then  emerged  in  the  forties  to 
assimie  the  brunt  of  responsibility  for 
fashioning  together  and  leading  the 
world's  greatest  military  machine. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  1958. 
Ignored  Uie  recommendations  of  the 
Cordiner  committee  with  natteci  to  re- 
computation of  retirement  pay  and  rec- 
onunended  no  increase  to  members  on 
the  retired  rolls.  Coogress,  primarily 
under  the  leadership  of  the  House,  in- 
sisted on  a  6-percent  increase  for  re- 
tirees and  wrote  that  into  the  bilL 

In  1960  the  Department  of  Defense 
acknowledged  its  noistake  and  proposed 
the  Retired  Pay  Recomputation  Act  of 
1960.  which  this  House  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 
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Defense  Secretary  Oates.  in  his  testi- 
mony at  that  time  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  said : 

We  urge  <X>ngrea8  to  paaa  tbU  bill  wlilcb 
is  now  before  this  committee  for  considera- 
tion.    In  doing  so,  we  wUl  be  keeping  faith 

wltti  thoee  who  kept  faith  with  their  country, 
parUculJU-ly  durliig  the  dark  and  dangerous 

days  of  World  War  n.  and  to  all  who  have 

given   the  best  years  of   their  life   In   loyal, 
honorable  service  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  it  was  not  just  generals 
and  admirals  who  were  harmed  by  the 
1958  action.    The  records  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 112,000  members  have  been  made 
to  suffer  a  loss  in  retired  pay  by  the  radi- 
cal departure  in  1958  from  the  historical 
method  of  recomputation  for  retired  per- 
sonnel.    True,  officers  in  the  grades  of 
lieutenant  colonel  and  higher  and  the 
sergeants  and  warrant  officers  vtrould  re- 
ceive more  than  the  lower  ranks  from 
recomputation  on  the  1958  rates  but  this 
is  largely  because  they  are  the  ones  who 
had  suffered  the  greatest  erosion  in  in- 
come   during    their    active    duty    days. 
They  are  the  ones  who  had  been  the  most 
underpaid  in  relation  to  their  responsi- 
bilities while  they  were  on  active  duty. 
The  correction  of  this  serious  deficiency 
was  the  principal  objective  of  the  1958 
Military  Pay  Act.    That  act  was  ex- 
pressly designed  to  relieve  some  of  the 
compression  in  service  pay  that  had  de- 
veloped over  a  period  of  many  years. 
The  pay  compression  developed  not  as 
a  result  of  increasing  the  lower  rates 
too  much;  it  developed  because  the  rates 
of  pay  for  the  higher  grades  were  too 
long  held  down. 

Therefore,  in  1958  we  approved  a  mili- 
tary pay  bill  which  gave  the  upper  ranks 
a  lon«  overdue,  proportionately  larger 
increase.  But  when,  at  the  same  time, 
we  denied  retired  members  the  time-hon- 
ored right  of  recomputing  retired  pay  at 
the  current  rate,  we  said,  in  effect,  to  the 
pre-1958  retirees,  "We  recognize  that  you 
were  underpaid  while  serving  on  active 
duty  and  now  we  are  changing  the  rules 
so  that  this  underpayment  will  continue 
throughout  your  retirement  years."  Of 
course,  no  one  told  them  that,  but  by  our 
action  in  1958  that  is  exactly  what  we 
did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  generally 
not  known,  or  has  been  forgotten,  that 
between  1908  and  1946.  a  period  of  38 
years,  no  pay  increases  whatsoever  were 
given  to  flag  and  general  officers  on  ac- 
tive duty  and  therefore  no  increase  in 
retired  pay.  I>uring  this  same  period  the 
cost  of  living  more  than  doubled. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  should 
also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  retired 
pay  for  members  on  the  retired  rolls  had 
been  adjusted  during  the  period  1943  to 
1961  to  keep  pace  with  the  increases  in 
the  cost-of-living,  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  $130  million 
moi-e  than  the  cost  of  recomputation 
over  the  same  period,  including  recom- 
putation on  the  1958  pay  scales. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
it  was  cheaper  to  use  recomputation 
rather  than  cost-of-living  increases  to 
adjust  retired  pay,  we  did  so.  Now  that 
it  appears  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  give 
cost-of-living  increases  in  the  future 
rather  than  recomputation,  it  is  proposed 


of     the   retirees  of 


this  Nation-   '-w.  ju. 
wrong,  we  will  correct  that  w«i'  *} 
allow  you  your  rtght  to  recompute^  ^ 
Now.  some  wiU  say  that  even  if  th.  w 

-  computation  amendment  earriM  «^J*" 

-  biU,  that  a  buut-ln  futuitTlnJiStlS  S 

-  still  remain.     They  wiU  saymlf^S 
future  there  will  be  a  disparliS^LS^ 

retirees.  But  let  me  point  out  that»!? 
Is  a  difference  between  the  IftsailJ^ 
the  bill  which  is  before  you.    iSTliS 


to  change  the  rules  at  the  expense 
some  of  our  retired  service  members. 

Mr,  Chairman,  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  this  fact:  there  is  more  than 
100  years  of  tradition  involved  here.  Ex- 
iating  law  speclflcally  provides  for  re 
computation.  Our  action  In  1958  de 
nylng  recomputation  did  not  change  the 
law.  but  only  prevented  its  application. 
For  example,  section  6149,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  reads  as  follows: ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

The  retired  pay  of  each  retired  officer  of     law  said  not  one  single  word  ahfti^li?'' 
the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  shall  be  com-     treatment  of  retirees     This  bm  m«!?*'°* 

put«l  on  the  basis  of  rat*,  of  pay  provided  g^vs  th»t  Ir,  t>,r^..»,,^  .?"^  °<>«*^  It 
by  law,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  for 
officers  on  the  acUve  list.  If  after  the  re- 
tirement of  any  such  officer,  the  rates  of  pay 
for  officers  on  the  active  list  are  changed,  the 
retired  pay  to  which  the  officer  is  entitled 
shall  be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  rates. 
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other  provisions  of  law  provide  the 
same  right  to  enlisted  members  and  to 
members  of  the  other  uniformed  services. 
The  question  has  been  asked:  "What 
other  retirement  system  allows  its  retired 
people  to  recompute  retired  pay  on  rates 
revised  after  retirement?"  I  answer: 
"Federal  judges— because  Judges,  like 
military  personnel,  are  also  subject  to 
recall  to  duty."  But  the  real  question 
should  be  this:  What  other  retirement 
system  has  promised  its  members  that 
their  retired  pay  will  be  adjusted  in  ac- 
cordance with  current  rates? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  mclusion  of 
the  Rlvers-Gubser  amendment  to  restore 
recomputation. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Gubsir], 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  time  Is  so  limited 
that  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  most 
important  bill  Is  impossible.  Because  of 
this  limitation  I  must  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  recomputation  amendment  which 
I  had  originally  planned  to  Introduce  but 
which  I  am  most  pleased  to  say  will  now 
be  introduced  by  the  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  RrvERsl. 

There  are  many  points  of  confusion 
about  the  recomputation  amendment 
that  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  clear  up. 
First  of  all,  the  distlngxiished  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  indicated  that 
fair  warning  was  given  to  retirees  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  House  in  1958 
in  allowing  only  a  cost-of-living  increase. 
If  I  quote  him  correctly,  he  said  "it  has 
been  on  the  books  since  1958." 

I  must  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
basic  law  which  states  that  recomputa- 
tion shall  be  allowed  on  the  basis  of  pay 
increases  subsequent  to  retirement  is  still 
on  the  books  as  of  this  day.  It  was  not 
repealed  in  1958,  and  the  Comptroller 
General  has  repeatedly  ruled  that  unless 
there  is  legislative  intent  to  the  contrary 
recomputation  shall  be  allowed.  All  we 
did  in  1958  was  express  legislative  in- 
tent to  the  contrary  and  say  that  the 
benefits  of  the  law  shall  be  denied  those 
who  retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958.  The 
Congress  Itself  held  out  hope  to  these  re- 
tirees when,  in  this  very  chamber  in 
1960,  after  a  unanimous  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  House  unanimously  said  to 


says  that  In  the  future  they  inn  w! 
aUowed  increases  in  increment,  i^  . 
percent  as  the  cost  of  living  incri. 
So  the  cost  of  living  formula  foTS 
future  is  in  this  bill,  and  in  that  iw^ 
It  differs  from  the  1958  law.  ^^ 

The  chairman  made  some  statemi-^ 
about  beUig  fish  and  fowl,  that  tSfS 
a  difference  between  those  who^,5 
reUre  in  1959  and  those  who  wouWrJ 
tire  after  the  passa^  of  this  bill  w 
we  want  to  make  all  fish  or  all  fowl  ttw« 
why  does  someone  not  suggest  that*. 
go  back  and  say  to  those  who  retimi 
after  1958,  "you  can  only  get  what  tt2 
who  retired  prior  to  1958  are  getUaT- 
Obviously  there  will  be  no  takers forttii 
offer.  ^ 

The  first  meaningful  pay  increaae  at 
curred  In  1958.  For  38  years  there  ni 
not  a  single  pay  Increase  for  flag  ofltooi 
or  general  officers.  The  raises  for  SB 
years  were  less  10  percent  of  the  na- 
tlonal  wage  Index. 

In  1958  the  Congress  corrected  iUne. 
gleet  of  50  years.  So  the  1958  pay  »!« 
was  the  first  meaningful  increase  far 
those  who  recompute.  Future  raises  will 
not  be  picking  up  the  lost  ground  of  M 
years  and  will  be  less  dramatic.  There- 
fore not  much  of  a  question  will  be  railed 
about  a  cost  of  living  increase  ven« 
traditional  recomputation. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  ml 
injusUce.  the  real  mistake  was  made  i& 
1958  when  we  created  a  sltuaUon  when 
a  colonel  with  30  years  of  service  eoaid 
retire  on  May  31,  1958,  and  would  re- 
ceive $93.75  per  month  less  than  his  Wcit 
Point  classmate  who  retired  on  June  1, 
1958,  with  the  same  length  of  aervlee! 
with  equal  distinction  and  equal  rank 
The  future  is  provided  for  In  this  ML 
The  amendment  will  correct  the  mlstaka 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yMd 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  PiRNix]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tbe 
purpose  of  H.R.  5555  is  to  provide  a  long 
delayed  and  much  deserved  pay  inertaie 
for  members  of  our  Armed  Foreet.  A 
detailed  study  made  by  the  subcommittee 
foimd  the  morale  and  effectivenev  U 
our  servicemen  to  be  closely  identifled 
with  this  move.  Fortunately  we  do  have 
in  uniform  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
their  tasks  and  are  bound  to  the  senrloe 
by  other  than  monetary  considerattooi. 
They  represent  a  standard  of  courace 
and  competency  that  throughout  oar 
history  has  kept  this  Nation  secure.  I 
do  not  believe  this  standard  Is  In  danfcr 
but  I  do  wish  to  point  out  that  the  mili- 
tary strength   of   this  Nation  depend! 


.«rf.w  upon  not  only  the  valor  of  our 
5^S  but  their  individual  capacity  to 
2a^y  intricate  and  rapidly  changing 
flgtADon  systems. 

^T^iSBiDg  upon  this  leglsUUon.  we 
^^lolibemlndful  of  the  changed  con- 
MtiMB  now  surroimdlng  our  Armed 
Storws.  Modem  warfare  employs  tech- 
niaues  and  weapons  which  require  skills 
n^er  before  contemplated.  Montlis  and 
more  often  years  are  necessary  to  train 
f^these  skills,  many  of  which  have  ap- 
I^tlons  in  civilian  life.  Therefore,  if 
tZlooe  these  tramed  personnel  to  more 
attractive  jobs  in  industry  we  are  robbed, 
not  only  of  their  skills  but  we  also  have 
to  expend  excessive  time  and  money  to 
obtain  replacements.  Accordingly,  a 
proper  pay  bill  is  more  than  fair  treat- 
ment to  the  serviceman,  it  is  also  a  real 
bargain  for  us  all,  economically  and 
aecurltywise. 

While  we  can  rely  upon  many  to  be 
ggiter  motivated,  we  should  not  penal- 
ise such  spirit  by  being  unappreclatlve 
and  unfair  with  respect  to  compensa- 
ttoff  It  Is  significant  to  point  out  that 
military  pay  has  risen  only  16.2  percent 
itnce  1952,  in  comparison  to  increases  of 
49  percent  for  professional  workers,  44.8 
percent  for  production  workers,  and  34.3 
percent  for  civil  service  employees  in  the 
fffm»  period.  Nevertheless,  the  proposed 
Increase  in  this  bill  will  still  leave  mili- 
tary compensation  substantially  below 
other  pay  levels. 

The  details  of  the  bill  have  been  care- 
fully outlined.  I  am  confident  it  has 
Been  demonstrated  that  the  adjustments 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  will  cor- 
rect a  substantial  number  of  admitted 
deficiencies. 

Disi^pointment  has  been  expressed  in 
many  circles  that  the  bill  does  not  permit 
personnel  retired  prior  to  June  1, 1958,  to 
recompute  their  pay  on  1958  pay  scales 
as  had  previously  been  voted  by  this 
House.  Having  indicated  our  belief  that 
this  recomputation  was  necessary  and 
proper,  our  present  proposal  seems  in- 
consistent. Although  it  can  be  argued 
with  much  validity  that  most  retirement 
plans  carry  no  such  recomputation  pos- 
sibilities, we  have  recognized  this  proce- 
dure In  the  past  and  the  personnel  af- 
fected may  well  feel  singled  out  for  what 
seems  to  them  unfair  treatment.  I, 
therefore,  feel  that  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
will  be  better  served  if  the  recomputa- 
tion provision  is  restored. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rivers],  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates],  and  the  en- 
tire committee  did  a  magnificent  job  in 
formulating  proposals  for  conunittee  ac- 
tion. Our  full  committee  responded  to 
the  forceful  and  objective  leadership  of 
our  able  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vn*soN],  in  reporting  a  bill 
which  provides  relief  in  many  sensitive 
areas. 

However,  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  our  committee  does  not  claim  that 
H  is  a  complete  answer  to  a  critical  need. 
We  do,  however,  view  it  as  a  constructive 
«ep  forward  which  is  urgently  required. 
The  proposed  effective  date  is  a  conces- 
Mon  to  the  President's  budget  but  delay 


beyond  that  date  is  unthinkable.  Favor- 
able action  on  this  bill  to  meet  the  ob- 
ject! vee  I  have  mentioned  is  dearly  in 
the  interest  of  our  defense  program. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  fine  statement  and  for  his 
support  of  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  position  which  he  has 
taken  to  permit  recomputation  of  retired 
pay  of  those  who  retired  prior  to  June 
1,  1958.  Likewise  I  join  with  the  other 
Members  of  tills  House,  particularly  the 
gentlemen  from  California  [Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Gubskb],  in  their  posi- 
tion favoring  this  recomputation  provi- 
sion for  retired  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  certainly  subscribe  to  the  same 
position  as  they  do  and  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pirnik]  and 
aline  myself  with  the  position  which  he 
has  taken.  It  is  important  these  inequi- 
ties be  corrected. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      [Mr. 

ROBISON]. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  provisions  of  H  Jl. 
5555 — the  military  pay  bill — are  ade- 
quate and  fair  to  those  who  have  ac- 
cepted, normally  out  of  patriotic  reasons, 
the  economic  disadvantages  as  well  as 
the  hazards  of  peacetime  military 
service. 

My  adherence  to  the  principle  of  econ- 
omy in  Government  has,  I  hope,  been 
well  demonstrated.  I  suppose  the  cus- 
tomary thing  to  say,  here,  would  be  that : 
"I  yield  to  no  man  In  my  support  of  the 
concept  of  'flscaJ  responsibility.'  "  How- 
ever, neither  do  I  think  that  this  con- 
cept should  be  applied  with  such  broad 
strokes,  or  In  such  a  shortsighted  fashion 
that  the  equally  important  principle  of 
equity  Is  violated. 

There  Is  a  temptation,  always  present, 
to  do  this  when  Congress  is  relatively 
free — as  it  is,  here,  in  view  of  the  almost 
total  absence  of  any  organized  voice  in 
behalf  of  the  armed  services — from  polit- 
ical pressures. 

It  also  seems  to  me — and  I  say  this  in 
all  kindness — that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  swung  from  one  ex- 
treme of  generosity,  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  military  hardware,  to  an 
extreme  of  fiscal  caution,  with  this,  the 
pay  bill.  This  has  left  those  of  us  who 
do  not  serve  on  this  committee,  but  who 
must  to  a  great  degree  rely  on  the  Judg- 
ment and  advice  of  those  who  do,  facing 
a  considerable  dilemma.  And,  in  view 
of  the  way  the  conunittee  system  works 
during  fioor  debate,  there  Is  not  a  great 
deal  that  the  rest  of  us  can  do  about 
resolving  our  individual  doubts. 

I  have  been  substantially  Impressed  by 
the  morale  problem  we  face,  first  in  in- 
teresting and  then  in  retaining  compe- 
tent personnel  in  military-career  status. 
I  have  been  equally  impressed  by  the 
ever-growing  technical  competence  de- 


manded of  our  Armed  Forces,  and  by  the 
great  disparity  in  pay  for  comparable 
civilian  work.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
lack  of  oomparability  between  the  pay  of 
those  who  serve  our  Gtovemment  in  uni- 
form, and  those  who  serve  it  in  corre- 
sponding capacities,  insofar  as  training, 
experience,  and  responsibility  are  con- 
cerned, but  as  civiliauas,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  guilty  of  discrimination 
here. 

I  intend,  therefore,  to  support  HJl. 
5555 — as  being  worthy  of  my  support 
insofar  as  it  goes  toward  improving  the 
present  situation,  and  I  also  intend  to 
support  the  amendments  to  be  offered 
by  Representative  Wilson,  of  California, 
or  by  others,  to  correct  the  patent  in- 
equity worked  on  our  military  retirees  by 
the  abandonment,  in  HJR.  5555,  of  the 
principle  of  recomputation  of  retired 
pay. 

At  this  time,  I  do  not  know  what  other 
amendments  may  be  offered  but  I  assure 
you  I  shaU  give  them  my  serious  con- 
sideration, and  I  wish  to  close  by  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  further  improve- 
ments in  this  measure  may  be  given 
serious  consideration  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  . 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  country's  defense  is  the  quality 
of  its  armed  services  and  the  men  and 
women  in  uniform. 

Every  year  we  spend  billions  of  dollars 
to  purchase  or  develop  the  most  modem 
and  technically  perfect  military  equip- 
ment known  to  science.  However,  it  is 
equally  Important  that  we  have  in  service 
people  with  the  skills  to  handle  this  com- 
plex equipment. 

The  defense  of  our  Nation  demands 
that  those  who  are  in  the  armed  services 
be  the  very  best.  Yet,  if  we  are  imwllllng 
to  pay  them  adequately,  to  pay  them  in 
accordance  with  what  their  abilities 
would  command  in  civilian  life,  then  we 
jeopardize  our  security. 

I  believe  the  United  States  has  the 
moral  obligation  to  adequately  compen- 
sate its  service  men  and  women  and  to 
adopt  a  suflBcIently  realistic  military  pay 
scale  that  will  attract  others  into  service. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Clau- 
sen]. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  conmients  to  what 
has  already  been  said  here  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  with  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill  H.R.  5555  and  the  so-called 
theory  of  recomputation  of  pensions. 

National  defense  is  big  business  and 
should  be  recognized  and  treated  as  such. 
It  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  this 
Federal  level  of  Government.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  me  that  we  will  have  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  for  some  time  to 
come — at  least  until  a  positive  program 
of  winning  the  cold  war  is  advocated  and 
adopted.  Meanwhile  many  Individuals 
and  families  are  affected  by  the  action 
of  tljis  body.  Where  I  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Air  Arm  during 
World  War  n,  I  severed  my  association 
with  the  naval  military  organization 
after  my  terminal  leave  expired  in  1945 
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and  up  until  now  have  not  participated 
in  any  of  their  aetlritles. 

I  feel  that  salaries  of  members  of  our 
armed  aeivlcea  should  be  adMiaate  to 
attract  duii'aMe  peraonnd  and  keep 
them,  thereby  minimizing  the  turnover 
and  the  mandatory  draft  calls.  This.  In 
my  Judgment,  will  reflect  in  eccmomy 
over  a  long  period  o!  time  and  minimize 
the  inconveniences  to  personnel  and 
families  affected. 

"nils  position,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
military  pay  bUl,  H.R.  5555.  I  also  plan 
to  support  the  "theory  (rf  recomputation" 
ot  pensions  for  those  military  men  who 
retired  before  195S  so  that  such  pensions 
will  be  based  on  current  salary  levels  as 
they  were  for  more  than  100  years  before 
the  law  was  changed  in  1959.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  inequity  will  rectify  an  exist- 
ing problem  in  keeping  with  every  rule  of 
fairness  and  satisfy  my  conscience  for 
having  met  a  responsibility  that  is  truly 
oars. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  srield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
t«id  to  support  the  military  pay  raise 
bill  which  I  believe  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  by  a  sizable  margin.  I  support 
the  measure  because  it  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  do  justice  to  our  servicemen. 
However,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  by  passing  this  bill,  we  are  adding 
approximately  a  billion  and  one-half 
dollars  to  the  national  budget. 

I  predict  that  tomorrow  or  later  in  the 
week  when  we  take  up  the  debt  increase 
bill,  many  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
ported this  military  pay  raise  legislation 
will  engage  in  a  clamorous  chonis 
against  the  debt  increase.  I  am  simply 
intrigued  by  the  fact  that  although  two- 
thirds  of  our  budget  comprising  the 
defense,  space,  and  veterans  appropria- 
tions are  supported  by  almost  every 
Member  of  the  House,  many  of  the  big- 
gest spenders  bewail  our  high  national 
debt  the  loudest. 

Maybe  due  to  the  springtime  season, 
I  am  moved  to  offer  a  rhyme  from  a  not- 
so-bashful  poet.  I  have  titled  this  epic 
"Paradox,"  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

One  day  we  favor  spending. 

The  next — of  debt  w«  prate. 
Although  It's  IrresiMiiAlble, 

Politically  it's  great. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  our  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bnnfrrr]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  likewise  yield  the  remainder 
of  our  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Behnrt]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BBTfNKTTl  Is  recogmlzed 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, some  35  or  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress  have  indicated  that  they  would 
like  to  Join  with  me  as  coauthors  on 
the  amendment  on  combat  pay. 

They  are  as  follows:  Representatives 
Joseph  P.  Adoabbo.  Thomas  L.  Ashley. 
Oltvkr  p.  Bolton,  Fkank  T.  Bow.  W.  E. 
^BiLL)  Brock,  Jon.  T.  BR0THn.L,  Jajos 

C.  CtlVKLAWD,  JzmEY  COHIXAN,  JaMES  C. 

CORKAN,  Edward  J.  Derwhtski.  William 


Jamnifcs  BrrAw  Doair,  TkammvbJ.  Dul- 

sxz.   Cakl  Kuott,  Ommtk  B. 

Sam    GtaBBoirs,    HmsT    B. 

OsoRca  A.  GooDLXxe.  Chaklss 

BtM,  Smroua  Halpssk,  Chki  HourxBLO, 

CHARI.XS    S.    JOKLSOH,    SBMA    F.     KXLLT, 

RonaT  L.  Ltcgstt,  Toruit  H.  Mac- 
DOMALD,  William  S.  Mailuar*,  Bpakk  M. 
MATstniAGA,  D.  R.  (BnxT)  Matthsws. 
Harris  B.  McDownx,  Jr.,  Rosbrt  H. 
Michrl,  Arnold  Olsbk,  CLAm>i  Pippbr, 
Otis  G.  Pike,  Ralph  J.  Rivus,  Ralph  J. 
Scott.  Don  L.  Short,  Olin  E.  TSAcmc, 
LiONRi.  Van  Dksrlin,  and  Bob  Wilson. 

This  is  a  measure  which  is  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  is  re- 
quested by  the  Army,  and  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  exact  provisions  of 
the  measure  which  I  hope  to  introduce  as 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  are  to  be  fotmd 
at  page  7852  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  6.  This  is  a  modest  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Chairman.  It  provides  that 
the  men  who  are  serving  in  Laos,  Viet- 
nam, and  places  where  we  are  actually 
engaged  in  combat  duty  receive  a  maxl- 
mimi  of  $55  a  month  when  they  are 
under  actual  hostile  firing. 

This  pay  is  sometimes  called  hostile 
fire  pay,  sometimes  called  combat  pay. 
This  amoiint  of  $55  was  arrived  at  by 
simply  taking  the  lowest  amoimt  of  spe- 
cial pay  or  extra  pay  under  other  legisla- 
tion for  people  serving  on  active  duty. 

You  may  not  realize  Just  how  much  we 
pay  for  other  types  of  pay.  We  pay 
$632,486,960  a  year  for  various  tjrpes  of 
special  pay.  And  if  you  will  look  at  the 
tables  which  I  have  set  out  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  pages  7914-7916 
of  today  you  will  see  that  many  people 
who  serve  and  obtain  special  kinds  of  pay 
are  not  doing  anything  that  is  very 
difficult 

Paratroopers  receive  their  special 
pay  for  making  one  Jump  In  every  3 
months.  They  obtain  parachute  pay  for 
the  entire  period.  And  people  with  flight 
pay  are  required  to  fly  only  1  day  out  of 
every  3  months  to  obtain  flight  pay. 
In  Congress  we  have  actxially  encour- 
aged, and  at  times  even  prohibited  some 
men  drawing  flight  pay  from  fl3ring  be- 
cause we  know  that  they  are  too  old  to 
fly  and  we  do  not  wish  to  bear  the  cost  of 
the  airplane  and  the  gasoline,  and  so 
forth.  And  we  pay  them  these  very  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  pay  far  in  excess  of 
the  $55  a  month  which  I  am  proposing 
for  this.  I  am  not  asking  that  any  of 
that  be  stricken,  but  I  am  asking  that 
this  Congress  consider  what  I  would  call 
the  tragic  and  inconsiderate  approach 
which  is  about  to  be  made  on  this  bill 
unless  we  amend  it. 

There  is  no  administrative  problem  in- 
volved in  combat  pay.  We  had  combat 
pay  in  World  War  H;  we  had  combat  pay 

In  the  Korean  war.  There  were  not  any 
administrative  difBculties  raised  with  re- 
spect to  combat  pay. 

Certainly  there  are  administrative  dif- 
ficulties about  these  other  types  of  pay. 
Some  of  these  other  types  of  pay  are 
fantastic.  We  pay  many  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  to  people  who  we  know 
will  never  serve  again  in  the  particular 
field  in  which  they  are  being  paid  these 
large  sums.     There  are  many  adminis- 


timUve 
with 


responsibiUUes    and   dtiiu.,^!^ 

to sone of  these othcrtai!! 

kMBAUB,    of  pajr,  bot  ve  do  not  blink  aa  eye^M 

8.  Om-     that,  not  a  bit.    We  say  we  wO^^n^S 

r>.T*T««n      and  pay  iL    But  here  we  are  «iw tS* 

ing  about  something  that  involves  b^I 

haps  only  $1   million  or  $2  mmtJ^ 

year.  • 

If  you  will  look  at  pace  7914  of  t^ 

COHCRBSSIOKAL    RXCORS   yOU   Will  let  |M 

out  the  costs.  The  Army,  whleh  Is  S 
chief  service  involved,  would  have  sbM 
$1  million  a  year.  In  the  next  ct^oBB 
you  will  see  the  total  of  such  pay  t^. 
all  services,  which  is  estimated  at  tmi 
$1,400,000  to  $1,800,000.  That  is  tmZ 
types  that  might  be  involved  in  this  par> 
Ucular  kind  of  pay.  Compare  that  ir 
you  will,  with  the  $<32  million  ttiatt  at 
spend  for  these  other  types  of  pay.  Loq^ 
and  see  what  we  are  pajring  this  mmm 
for  and  contrast  it  with  what  is  inviAiat 
here.  Then  note  the  regulations  vtMcfa 
are  set  out.  These  are  very  simple  rtfu- 
lations.  This  man  must  serve  6  dan 
a  month  as  compared  with  paraehatt 
pay.  where  the  regulation  is  one  ]t^ 
in  3  months.  This  man,  as  I  said,  han  to 
serve  6  days  a  month  in  that  lort  wl 
situation  before  he  is  allowed  to  htn 
this  type  of  pay. 

So  I  would  like  to  stress  that  that  k 
no  administrative  difficulty  about  tbk  M 
alL  I  would  Uke  to  stress  that  tht  east 
here  is  very  slight  indeed.  I  woaU  Vkt 
to  stress  finally  that  it  is  the  right  tblai 
to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  small  ourttar 
in  dollars. 

It  is  a  small  thing  in  the  number  af 
people  involved.  It  is  a  big  thing  in  Uk 
moral  responsibility  of  our  country.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  could  better  ay 
it  than  the  Department  of  Defense  (ttd 
when  it  asked  for  this  amendment  be  to 
approved.  At  page  7856  of  the  Cos- 
CRBSSioNAL  RECORD  you  Will  find  tbcf 
said: 

While  combat  is,  of  courM,  the  baite  p«r- 
poae  of  a  military  establishment,  th*  Ifect 
remains  that  the  actual  hasarda  and  bu*- 
ships  of  combat  are  currently  expcrteaeiA 
by  a  smaU  percenUge  of  the  Armed  Poena 

In  approving  $55  per  month  to  fee 
paid,  imder  strict  regvilatlons,  the  D»> 
partment  said: 

It  Is,  of  course,  Impossible  for  the  Govtn- 
ment  to  compensate  adequately  for  tbb 
kind  of  sacrifice  or  potential  sacrlfloa,  M 
It  would  give  a  token  recognition  ot  ttt 
special  role  being  played  by  such  penooaiL 

Casualty  data  indicate  that  at  the  cod 
of  the  first  100  dasrs  in  combat— not 
necessarily  consecutive — one-half  of  hii 
friends  with  whom  he  entered  combat 
will  be  missing  in  action,  in  a  hospital 
or  dead.  At  the  end  of  200  days  in  com- 
bat. 93  percent  of  his  buddies  will  be 
gone.  For  all  practical  purposes,  tM 
days  in  frontline  combat  as  an  infantry- 
man amounts  to  either  a  death  sentenee 
or  a  future  as  a  mentally  or  physicsBy 
handicapped  man. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  yield  H 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Florida  oo 
a  very  splendid  presentation  and  states* 
manlike  approach  to  this  subject  •n' 


^n  support  the  amendment.  I  con- 
Iratulate  him  also  on  being  the  proud 
SJjeT  today  of  a  new  baby  girl,  and 
JJSh  the  best  to  the  new  daughter  and 
h*r  lovely  mother. 

itr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  eentleman  very  much. 

W.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

jlr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

H£r  COHELAN.  I.  too,  should  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  very 
excellent  statement  he  has  made  and  his 
very  excellent  work  on  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  support  him  in  committee,  and  I  only 
hope  that  when  he  presents  his  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  it  will  re- 
ceive overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  In  con- 
clusion, I  should  like  to  say  that  of 
course  you  can  draft  men.  Of  course 
you  can  tell  men  on  the  frontlines 
to  combat  that  if  they  do  not  fulfill  their 
purpose  they  can  be  lined  up  against  the 
barracks  or  the  bunkers  or  whatever  you 
may  have,  and  shot.  That  is  the  law, 
that  is  tnie.  You  can  compel  these  men 
to  go  into  this  kind  of  combat.  Tou  can 
compel  them  without  paying  any  money. 
So  there  is  no  incentive  required  as  far 
B8  that  is  concerned  to  have  anybody  up 
in  the  frontlines. 

Tou  cannot  pay  a  man  to  be  a  front- 
line soldier.  We  compel  them  to  do  that. 
There  are  many  benefits  paid  and  people 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces,  many  vet- 
erans' benefits  to  former  servicemen. 
There  is  the  20-year  retirement  privilege. 
Some  of  the  other  benefits  are  quite 
generous.  But  every  one  of  these  bene- 
fits, everybody  knows,  is  based  upon  the 
man  who  is  out  there  compelled  to  take 
the  life  of  another  man.  perhaps  against 
his  ethics,  against  his  morals,  against 
his  emotions,  against  his  basic  feelings. 
He  takes  the  lives  of  other  people  for  the 
protection,  for  the  security,  and  for  the 
continuation  of  his  beloved  land.  He 
does  this  endangering  his  own  life. 
There  is  nobody  else  in  the  world  that 
does  the  sort  of  thing  he  does.  Are  we 
80  niggardly  as  to  deny  $2  million  an- 
nually for  that  kind  of  service? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Are  there  any 
retroactive  provisions  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  There  are 
no  retroactive  provisions  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  There  are  several 
people  that  have  already  been  kUled  in 
this  combat  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  If  the 
genueman  would  like  to  add  the  retro- 
Mtlve  amendment,  I  would  be  glad  to 

support  it. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Conunit- 
tee,  and  certainly,  as  a  very  strong  be- 
Uever  in.  and  supporter  of  our  Armed 
'torces,  and  oxu-  dedicated  and  patriotic 
military  personnel,  I  am  proud,  indeed. 
JO  support,  and  to  urge  the  Members  of 
WM  body  to  support  this  bill  for  the 


military  pay  increase  (HJR.  5555).  Al- 
though this  bill  does  not  perfectly  suit 
all  the  demands  or  meet  all  the  needs 
of  our  military  personnel,  it  does  en- 
compass a  good  many  long-needed 
changes  and  Improvements  in  our  mili- 
tary compensation  program.  I  have 
endeavored,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  today, 
to  attempt  to  rectify  some  of  the  inequi- 
ties existing  in  the  bill.  Some  have  been 
improved,  some  have  not,  but  I  stand 
in  support  of  the  bill  as  it  is  reported  and 
urge  its  approval  and  passage. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  deciding  whether 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  or  should  not  provide  for  the  re- 
computation  of  military  retired  pay  in 
accordance  with  the  fiuctuatlons  of  ac- 
tive duty  pay,  the  decision  should  be 
based  on  the  answers  to  three  basic  ques- 
tions.   These  are: 

First.    Is  the  procedure  morally  right? 

Second.  Is  it  legally  permissible  or 
required? 

Third.    Is  it  financially  feasible? 

To  every  question,  the  answer  is  "Yes." 

The  procedure  is  unquestionably  mor- 
ally right.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
military  pay  and  retirement  system,  it 
has  been  practically  the  undevlating  pol- 
icy of  oiu-  Government  that  the  pay  of  a 
retired  ofBcer  is  to  be  geared  directly  to 
the  active  duty  pay  of  an  oflftcer  of  the 
same  rank  and  length  of  service.  When 
this  policy  was  deviated  from  in  1922, 
the  next  Congress  acted  swiftly  to  cor- 
rect the  error. 

On  April  12,  1926,  House  Report  No. 
857  of  the  69th  Congress  pointed  out 
that,  and  I  quote : 

The  pay  of  retired  officers  is  n(^  a  fixed 
sum  nor  Is  It  a  specified  sum,  but  It  is  75 
percent  of  the  pay  of  the  rank  upon  which 
they  are  retired;  that  is,  three-fourths  of  the 
pay  of  officers  of  slmUar  rank  still  on  the 
active  list,  and  not  three-fourths  of  the  pay 
at  the  time  of  retirement. 

This  indicates  that  the  policy  is  legally 
permissible.  That  the  policy  may  not 
only  be  legally  permissible  but  legally 
required  is  indicated  by  section  6149, 
United  Stotes  Code,  title  10.  This  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

The  retired  pay  of  each  retired  officer  of 
the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  should  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  rates  of  pay  provided 
by  law,  at  the  time  of  retirement,  for  of- 
ficers on  the  active  list.  If  after  the  retire- 
ment of  any  such  officer  the  rates  of  pay  for 
officers  on  the  active  list  are  changed  the  re- 
tired pay  to  which  the  officer  Is  entitled 
shall  be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
rates. 

Clearly,  then,  the  policy  of  recomputa- 
tion  Is  so  hallowed  by  tradition  as  to  be 
morally  right,  and  so  outlined  by  United 
States  Codes  as  to  be  not  only  legally 
permissible  but  i>erhaps  required. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  the  third 
question,  Is  it  financially  feasible?  I  say 
to  you  that  this  question  must  be  an- 
sa-ered  with  an  unqualified  "Yes."  For 
if  the  Government  of  this  Nation  is  faced 
with  a  course  of  action  that  is  both 
morally  and  legally  right,  then  that 
course  must  be  followed.  If.  in  the  fol- 
lowing, financial  adjustments  are  nec- 
essary, then  those  adjustments  must  be 
made,  whatever  the  cost.    Fortunately, 


in  following  this  path  of  moral  and  legal 
obligation,  the  cost  is  not  such  as  to  de-> 
stroy  our  economy.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  beginning  cost,  under  the  proposed 
pay  scales,  would  be  $33  million  annually, 
and  that  this  amount  would  decrease 
each  year  as  recipients  passed  to  a 
greater  reward. 

I  am  aware  that  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
tired will  be  swelled  enormously  in  years 
to  come  and  that  if  the  principle  of  re- 
computation  is  followed  in  the  case  of 
future  pay  raises,  that  the  cost  will  rise. 

The  question  before  us  now,  however, 
should  not  be  answered  on  a  basis  of 
what  might  or  might  not  happen  in  the 
future,  but  what  is  happ^iing  m  this, 
the  present.  Stated  blvmtly.  it  is  that 
this  Congress  is  faced  with  a  choice  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  the  best  portion  of  their  lives 
to  the  service  of  their  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  of  repudiating  its 
moral  and  legal  obligation  to  these  men 
and  women. 

In  honor  there  can  be  but  one  an- 
swer— we  must  keep  faith  by  providing 
for  recomputation  of  retired  pay. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  military  pay  bill, 
H.R.  5555,  not  because  I  am  under  any 
illusion  about  our  Nation's  ability  to  ade- 
quately remunerate  our  military  serv- 
ants, commensurate  with  the  value  of 
their  service,  but  because  I  feel  we  have 
an  obligation  to  recognize  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  stature  and  strength  of  our 
Nation. 

These  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  uniform  will  not  be  less  vigilant 
or  alert,  nor  will  they  be  less  willing  to 
give  their  last  full  measure  of  devotion 
if  we  do  not  provide  them  with  a  pay 
increase.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  we 
who  are  recipients  of  the  sacrifices  they 
make  in  peace,  as  well  as  war,  could  not 
in  conscience  look  a  new  day  squarely  in 
the  face  if  we  did  not  make  this  small 
measure  of  effort  to  indicate  our  appre- 
ciation of  their  talents  and  selfless 
devotion.  / 

The  bare,  bold  fact  of  life  Is  this: 
When  diplomacy  breaks  down  we  must 
depend  upon  our  career  military  men, 
who  are  trained  in  their  respective 
specialties,  for  life  itself.  I,  for  one, 
want  to  be  fissured  that  my  life,  the  lives 
of  the  members  of  my  family,  the  future 
of  freedom  itself  are  indeed  in  the  hands 
and  care  of  America's  best.  We  cannot 
hop>e  to  keep  this  assxirance  unless  we 
are  realistic  and  fair  in  our  responsibil- 
ities to  give  adequate  material  support 
to  those  upon  whcxn  our  own  future  and 
the  future  of  freedom  Ls  so  dependent. 

I  share  with  all  peace-loving  people 
the  hope  that  someday,  somehow,  we 
can  "beat  our  swords  into  plowshares" — 
use  our  nuclear  abilities  for  constructive 
purposes  instead  of  potentially  destruc- 
tive purposes.  But  wishing  does  not 
make  it  so.  We  must  face  the  facts  as 
they  are.  We  are  compelled  by  circimi- 
stance  to  be  adequatdy  armed.  It  is  of 
little  avail  to  be  adequately  armed  with 
expensive  and  complicated  equipment  if 
we  do  not  have  the  trained  personnel  to 
use  it.  It  is  poor  economy  to  spend 
literally  billions  to  buy  this  equipment 
and  to  train  moi  to  use  It  if  because  of 
an  unrealistic  pay  scale  ttiey  are  not 
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encouracred  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
their  trahilns  in  eontinaed  service. 
While  VtK  bfll  calls  for  an  increase  in 
spending,  this  is  one  situation  in  which 
we  find  an  increase  in  spending  respon- 
sible for  the  saving  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 
In  most  of  the  bills  before  the  House 
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Surely  if  the  futxire  of  the  American 
defense  is  going  to  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  relatively  few  highly  trained  pro- 
fessional defenders  who  are  in  a  sense 
righUess,  certainly  they  should  be 
compensated. 
The  problem  presented  to  this  Con- 

<4>.ii»«  »4*t.  *w     —.11*. Kress  therefore  is  an  adequate  wage  scale.     kc«u,.     tthcu  wus  n«ppens   thP  «.»«-i: 

nf^^  jS?*i5?*l°^J^,'^n'J™  '^'"    ^«  *"  bargaining  with  ourselves  with     will  be  unable  to  retata^'quaJiSlS 
^«^S!l,ll^£^*-    ^  ^^  **"^  ^^  *''*    ^™«  °'  ^  represenUng  the  pubUc  purse     experienced  personnel  so  viuSrSL!!?^ 
SJ^^^^^tST^^-    ^  .  a"«*  some  of  us  the  silenced  defenders.         to  carry  out  their  progranj^^  ****** 

ha^  HoT^2rI«^"  »,vS*"   ^»^"^^'   ^e        Are  new  concepts  Involved  in  this  bar-        Further,    the   health   of  the  N.tw 
have  deprived  our  military  personnel  of     gaining?    I  do  not  think  so.    Nobody    stands  to  suffer  if  the  work  of  ttieS? 

asks  to  pay  us  what  we  are  worth  or  pay  missioned  Corps  of  the  Public  ^m! 
us  on  the  basis  of  our  relative  technical  Service  and  its  NaUonal  InstitiSMS 
know-how,  or  pay  us  on  the  basis  of  our     "*»«»'♦>>  /•nnfimiflc  ♦«  k-  h—.*.^  .  "^  w 


It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
tempt  must  be  made  to  estahllSTT.^ 
rehitionship  between  the  various  S 
systems  of  the  Oovemment  if  thif? 
not  done,  the  pay  system  of  thrm,. 
formed  services  will  continue  to  d^JS!* 
rate  in  relaUon  to  other  Federal  DMn^ 
terns.  When  this  happens.  theiSJC 
will  b<»  unRhlP  t^  r«.fa«»,  ♦»,-'    .'.,r^V*« 
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the  right  to  strike,  bargain,  picket,  arbi- 
trate, or  even  mediate  for  better  hours, 
wages,  and  working  conditions.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  8-hour-a-day  sol- 
dier or  sailor  and.  therefore,  hours  are 
no  subject  for  consideration.  Our  Navy, 
Army,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  personnel 
are  working  or  available  for  work  on  an 
aroiuid  the  clock  basis.  These  men  are 
given  consideration  for  job  assignment 
and  duty  location,  but  any  Congressman 
can  testify  from  his  mailbag  that  this 
is  not  an  entirely  enjoyable  and  volun- 
tary proposition. 

We  are  living  in  a  land  with  more  free- 
dom than  any  other  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  at  any  time  in  history,  but 
we  must  remember  that  there  is  a  group 
which  has  no  right  to  speak  publicly 
at  all  unless  censored  prior  to  speaking, 
a  group  which  has  no  degree  of  freedom 
of  press,  a  group  which  only  recently 
was  given  the  right  to  write  their  Con- 
gressmen on  compensation  matters,  a 
group  which  is  constantly  mobile,  there- 
fore Ineffective  in  utilizing  the  elective 
franchise,  a  group  which  is  constantly 
under  totalitarian  control  due  to  its  very 
nature  and  which  group  has  the  power 
through  simple  order  in  battle  or  through 
the  process  of  court-martial,  to  effective- 
ly take  the  lives  of  its  members. 

This  is  our  military.  This  is  not  a 
time  of  war  and  It  is  amazing  to  me 
that  there  are  patriotic  Americans  who 
are  constantly  coming  forward  and  vol- 
untarily exposing  themselves  to  the 
semi-irrevocable  membership  In  this 
system. 

In  short,  when  It  comes  to  civil  rights, 
whlrtx  the  American  people  have  come 
to  enjoy,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  just 
do  not  have  any.  No  rights  to  even  de- 
termine what  they  will  eat,  where  they 
will  sleep,  or  what  they  will  wear. 

At  one  time  a  swable  would  earn  his 
military  keep  by  learning  the  manual  of 
arms  with  an  M-1  rifle.  Today  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  first-class  sea- 
man sailors  attending  the  nuclear  power 
schools  at  Mare  Island.  Calif.,  and 
throughout  the  country,  must  know 
chemistry,  physics,  analytics,  and  cal- 
culus before  they  get  into  the  school,  only 
to  graduate  as  an  enlisted  third-class 
petty  officer. 

Yes.  today  we  demand  a  lot  of  our  peo- 
ple as  we  are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  cut 
military  expenditures  such  that  fewer 
people  more  ably  prepared  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  defense  with  fewer  bombs,  mis- 
siles, and  armaments. 

We  question  intraspectively  among  the 
Congress  the  necessity  of  the  American 
people  to  have  forced  conscription  for 
an  uncertain  10-year  period  of  jeopardy 
at  a  time  when  we  have  not  declared  a 
war  in  22  years. 


ability  to  produce  firepower  or  defensive 
power. 

The  only  thing  asked  is  to  place  us  In 
the  same  parity  position  we  maintained 
10  years  ago. 

In  1952,  officers  between  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  to  colonel  earned  on 
the  average  each  of  $300  per  year  more 
than  their  corresponding  GS-7  to  OS-14 
civil  servant  counterpart*.  Today  those 
same  civil  servants  earn  from  $2,100  to 
$3,300  per  year  more  than  each  of  their 
military  counterparts.  Enlisted  rates  are 
similarly  comparable.  Is  It  no  wonder 
that  20  years  after  the  last  war  we  must 
continue  forced  conscription? 

Every  Member  of  Congress  has  corre- 
spondence from  service  i>eople  claiming 
that  they  have  been  kicked  in  the  teeth 
by  Uncle  Sam.  I  think  they  have— I 
think  we  can  forsake  the  pocketbook  for 
today  and  stand  up  to  our  responsibility 
to  a  voiceless  people  who  form  the  back- 
bone of  our  protectorate  of  democracy. 

With  respect  to  a  second  matter  it  is 
my  feeling  that  a  retired  second  lieuten- 
ant is  the  same  whether  he  has  retired 
this  year  or  10  years  ago.  They  both  are 
entitled  to  parity  irrespective  of  the  hand 
fate  deals  in  the  date  service  is  termi- 
nated. 

Likewise  this  is  a  multimillion  dollar 
decision  to  make,  but  decisions  somehow 
are  easy  when  right  is  evident. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  our 
great  Army  and  Navy  and  special  corps 
that  there  Is  something  sacred  in  the 
idea  of  consistency  and  fairness.  They 
are  disciplined,  of  course,  to  accept  dog- 
matic instruction  and  not  too  severely 
complain  but  occasionally  every  5  years 
or  so  when  the  merits  of  their  service  Is 
drawn  in  question,  there  is  a  way  In 
which  the  Congress  can  say  "job  well 
done."  I  think  there  is  a  way  we  can 
say  this  without  our  voices  but  from  the 
heart  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
complexities  of  modern-day  military 
armament,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force  must  carry  out  widely  diversified 
research  and  development  responsibili- 
ties. In  order  to  continue  research  on 
and  the  development  of  the  Nlke-X.  the 
Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles,  and  the 
nuclear-powered  submarine,  the  military 
services  must  have  personnel  of  the  high- 
est competence. 

On  examining  H.R.  5555  and  compar- 
ing It  to  the  upper  level  pay  increases 
authorized  imder  the  Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act.  I  find  that  similar  pay  in- 
creases have  not  been  provided  for  the 
upper  grades  of  the  uniformed  services. 


Health  continues  to  be  limited  In  Kon* 
and  quality  because  of  the  inabUtorf 
that  Service  to  attract  and  m^ 
needed  personnel.  The  Secretaryrf 
HEW.  referring  to  NIH  personnel  recent, 
ly.  stated  he  has  never  before  found  n 
many  people  willing  to  devote  so  much 
time  for  so  little  money.  He  said*  tS 
is  because  they  are  dedicated"  BjS 
how  long  can  this  dedication  last?  Sec 
reUry  Celebrezze  admitted  he  Is  lodM 
scientists  because  of  the  pay  scale  tnd 
stated  that  "NIH  is  not  matching  printe 
Industry  in  salaries  and  is  hardly  match- 
ing the  universities."  There  has  been 
a  steady  erosion  of  the  scientific  ctaf 
at  NIH  in  recent  years.  Many  of  its  kej 
staff  members  have  left  for  higher  pay. 
ing  positions  in  universities,  other  cen- 
ters for  biomedical  research,  and  la 
private  industry.  Unless  salaries  for 
leading  scientists  are  improved  to  a 
marked  degree,  medical  and  selenUfic 
research  programs  will  be  seriovili 
impaired. 

The  Congress  has  placed  increasinc 
emphasis  on  public  health  progruat 
such  as  water  pollution  control,  air  pol. 
lution  control,  and  radiological  health. 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  the  ex< 
perienced  public  health  leaders  such  pro- 
grams demand  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  must  be  able  to  compete  for  thcie 
people.  Again,  a  marked  improveoHBt 
in  salary  and  incentive  pay  is  ncototqr. 
Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  k 
apparent  to  me  that  a  pay  boost  It 
needed  for  the  members  of  our  Anaed 
Forces.  We  need  to  attract  and  ke^  the 
best  possible  manpower  in  our  military 
forces.  Normally  I  (H>po6e  Fedenl 
spending  bills  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  deficit  financing.  That  Is,  bor- 
rowing to  spend,  instead  of  making  both 
ends  meet. 

My  approval  of  the  military  pay  booit 
is  a  worthy  exception  to  the  ruk.  m  I  J 
see  it.  '^ 

1  assiune,  of  course,  that  the  very  Bill- 
tary  officers  and  men  who  will  beocflt 
from  the  pay  increase  are  aware  of  tbt 
dangers  of  deficit  financing  and  the 
threat  to  the  value  of  our  currency  bjr 
such  action.  It  is  incumbent  on  then. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  responiible 
citizens  to  so  revise  Federal  expenditures 
as  to  return  to  b  balanced  budget 

It  is  far  more  coetly  to  our  taxpayers 
to  pay  for  turnover  of  military  personnel 
than  to  pay  this  pay  increase.  However, 
the  President,  Secretary  McNamara,  aad 
Members  of  Congress  owe  a  responii- 
bility  to  taxpayers  today,  and  those  d 
the  future  to  whom  we  shift  the  debt  to 
curtail  nonessential  expenditures  to  bal* 
ance  the  budget. 


-par  mf  vrt,  I  shall  oppose  spending  in 
-Mttt  works,  welfare  and  social  meas- 
^^TfoRlgn  aid,  and  other  nondefenae 
^ojditures.  Further,  I  believe  we 
^ould  demand  of  the  military  that 
-ggteful  procurement  practices  and 
other  unnecessary  expenditures  be  elim- 
inated .  so   that   this   pay   bill    can    be 

iJjSUlDCO. 

A  $52  billion  defense  budget  has 
jtioosh  waste,  duplication,  and  uneco- 
Qomic  practices  in  it,  such  as  occur  In 
lole-source  procurement  and  surplus 
({^posal,  that  more  than  enough  can  be 
isvcd  to  pay  for  the  pay  boost. 

I  have  no  patience  nor  defense  for 
HMge  who  vote  for  all  appropriations,  all 
(SI  cuts,  and  no  balancing  of  the  budget. 
yfbae  I  vote  for  economy  and  the 
l)«liinced  budget  at  every  opportunity, 
I  am  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  I  can 
Indicate  my  approval  of  increased  pay 
for  our  military  personnel. 

However,  pay  boosts  do  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  of  retention  of  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  President, 
our  military  leaders,  the  Members  of 
Congress,  have  a  responsibility  to  im- 
prove the  career  aspects  of  military  serv- 
ice. The  draft  should  not  be  used  as  a 
entch  by  the  military,  so  that  men  serve 
because  they  have  to  do  so.  We  should 
seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  on  a  career  basis,  so  that 
the  rapid  turnover  will  be  reduced.  I  be- 
lieve this  pay  bill  is  part  of  that  effort, 
bat  only  a  part. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
riae  In  support  of  H.R.  5555,  the  military 
pay  increase  bill,  a  measure  which  has 
been  long  overdue. 

As  stated  in  the  conunittee  report, 
the  purpose  o{  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  provide  increases  in  basic  pay  and 
lubsistence  allowances;  to  establish  a 
new  method  of  adjusting  retirement  pay ; 
and  to  provide  other  benefits  for  mem- 
bers of  our  uniformed  services. 

There  appears  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment here  that  our  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  are  grossly  underpaid  as 
compared  to  employees  in  our  civil  serv- 
ice. For  example,  a  colonel  is  paid  about 
OOO  a  month  less  than  his  civil  service 
counterpart.  Such  a  differential  cer- 
tainly is  not  conducive  to  enlistment  in 
our  armed  services.  Yet  I  note  with  deep 
concern  that  the  full  Conunlttec  on 
Armed  Services  has  deleted  two  provl- 
alons  from  the  bill  as  originally  intro- 
duced which  would  have  provided  some 
incentive  fringe  benefits.  These  are: 
first,  the  reoomputation  provision;  and 
second,  the  combat  pay  provision. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  position  that  these 
two  provisions  should  be  restored.  As 
rtated  in  the  additional  views  of  the  re- 
port, the  bill  as  reported  by  the  full  com- 
Wltte  conUins  a  major  inconsistency. 
While  purporting  to  encourage  com- 
petent members  of  our  armed  services 
to  make  lifetime  careers  of  the  military 
wrvice.  it  breaks  faith  with  those  who 
have  already  devoted  their  Uves  to  such 
service. 

It  has  been  tradlUonal  for  more  than 
100  years  that  retired  mlhtary  pay  be 
»mputed  on  acUve  duty  pay.  Secretary 
McNamara  has  submitted  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
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mittee  expressing  beyond  doubt  that  the 
authority  for  recomputatioD  of  pay  Is 
based  on  clear  provisions  of  the  law 
rather  than  oa  mere  practice.  He  dis- 
closed that  the  Comptroller  General  has 
consistently  held  that  section  6149, 
United  States  Code,  title  10,  and  other 
laws  established  this  right.  This  section 
reads  in  part : 

The  retired  pay  to  which  the  offlcer  Is  en- 
titled shall  be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of 
the  new  rates. 

The  traditional  principle  of  reoompu- 
tation prevailed  until  1958  when  in  a 
drastic  and  sudden  action  with  no  warn- 
ing to  retired  personnel.  Congress  pro- 
vided that  all  officers  who  retired  prior 
to  June  1. 1958  would  receive  instead  only 
a  6-percent  cost-of-living  increase. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fringe 
benefits  including  retired  pay  have  al- 
ways been  offer*=d  as  an  inducement  for 
servicemen  to  accept  less  money  in  the 
military  than  they  would  receive  in  com- 
parable civilian  positions.  At  the  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  an  experienced  re- 
cruiting offlcer  now  retired  testified  at 
page  1577  as  follows: 

Every  man  on  the  retired  rolls  and  on  ac- 
tive duty  has  been  told  by  the  recruiting  offi- 
cers that  hl£  retired  pay  would  be  based  upon 
the  active  duty  pay  scales. 

The  opposition  to  the  restoration  of  the 
two  deleted  provisions  is  based  upon 
budgetary  considerations.  I  believe  that 
as  Members  of  Congress  representing  the 
greatest  democratic  government  in  man- 
kind's history,  we  ought  to  keep  a  prom- 
ise in  line  with  our  world  image.  We 
ought  not  to  replace  morality  with  budg- 
etary considerations. 

Restoration  of  the  recomputation  pro- 
visions would  mean  that  we  shall  keep 
faith  with  those  citizens  of  ours  who,  by 
the  nature  of  their  work  must  sacrifice 
their  lives,  if  need  be,  upon  call. 

The  deletion  of  the  combat  pay  bene- 
fits as  contained  in  the  original  bill  as 
introduced  must  have  come  to  many  of 
us  as  a  great  surprise.  The  bill  as 
amended  provides  for  hazardous  pay  for 
parachute  duty,  demolition  duty,  flight 
duty,  thermal  stress  duty,  high  and  low 
pressure  duty,  and  submarine  duty,  yet 
fails  to  provide  for  combat  duty  pay. 
What  could  be  more  hazardous  than 
combat  with  an  enemy  determined  to  kill 
you?  Certainly,  in  the  name  of  equity, 
we  ought  to  restore  and  provide  for  addi- 
tional compensation  for  those  who  place 
their  lives  in  Jeopardy  in  our  Nation's 
behalf.  Seventy-three  Americans  have 
already  given  up  their  lives  in  Vietnam 
in  our  present  struggle  against  commu- 
nism. Four  of  these  brave  men  were  citi- 
zens of  my  great  State  of  Hawaii.  There 
will  no  doubt  be  others  who  must  make 
the  supreme  sacrifice  before  freedom 
prevails.  While  the  additional  compen- 
sation proposed  in  the  original  bill  and 
deleted  by  the  committee  is  certainly 
only  a  token  of  our  concern  and  wholly 
insufficient  by  way  of  compensation.  I  am 
sure  that  the  practicalities  of  life  will 
bring  forth  an  appreciation  from  Its  re- 
cipients and  members  of  their  families. 

Both  of  these  deleted  provisions  were 
approved   by   the   subcommittee   which  i 
studied  this  legislation  for  weeks.    They  ' 


were  requested  by  the  Amy  and  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Certainly,  there  can  be  no  real 
reason  why  these  two  provisions  cannot 
be  restored.  I  tirge  the  restoration  of 
these  two  provisions  and  passage  of  the 
bill  with  such  amendments  as  will  do  the 
Job  as  we  ought  to  do  it 

Mr.  R06TENKOW8KI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  sun  happy  to  associate  morself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  BanvKrrJ.  I 
agree,  there  is  a  moral  obUgatton  on  the 
part  of  this  Congress  to  continue  com- 
bat pay  for  those  gentlemen  who  have 
volimteered  to  advise,  on  a  military  level, 
the  actions  in  Vietnam. 

I  visited  Vietnam  in  December  of  last 
year  and  witnessed  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties that  our  advisory  group  endure  ii]| 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam's  democ- 
racy. Although  these  special  forces 
volunteer  for  these  assignments,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  compen- 
sate them  for  the  extreme  dangers  that 
they  face,  day  in  and  day  out.  Jungle 
warfare,  as  many  of  my  colleagues  know, 
is  most  difficult  as  you  are  fighting  the 
hazards  of  nature  as  well  as  the  enemy. 

I  believe  that  these  volunteer  forces, 
who  are  willing  to  endanger  their  lives, 
and  sacrifice  them  if  need  be,  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  extra  compensation 
that  is  presently  being  awarded  to  our 
Air  Force  personnel  as  well  as  the  air- 
borne infantry.  In  my  opinion,  those 
that  are  actually  facing  the  danger  of  a 
hidden  enemy  24  hours  a  day.  are  more 
deserving  of  extra  compensation  for 
their  dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Let  us  acknowledge  their  courageous 
stand  in  the  face  of  tyranny  by  giving 
full  support  to  the  amendment  before 
us. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H  Jl.  5555.  a  bill  to  increase 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services. 

President  Kennedy  pointed  out  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress : 

In  this  era  of  increasingly  complex  weap- 
ons and  military  systems,  a  large  |>art  of  the 
effectlveneBs  of  o\ir  Defense  Establishment 
depends  on  the  retention  of  well-trained  and 
devoted  personnel  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
General  military  pay  was  last  increased  4",^ 
years  ago.  Since  then,  higher  wages  and  aal- 
artea  in  private  industry  have  provided 
strong  Inducement  for  highly  trained  mlU- 
tary  personnel  to  leave  the  service  for  better 
paying  jobs  In  civilian  life. 

I  have  known  many  members  of  the 
military  service  who  could  be  making 
much  more  in  civilian  life  in  the  way  of 
salaries  and  wages;  however,  they  are 
devoted  to  the  concept  of  maintaining 
the  freedom  of  our  great  Nation.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  us  to  pass  H.R.  5555  with  the 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted 
here  today  to  partially  relieve  the  finan- 
cial sacrifices  that  our  servicemen  must 
make.  I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  Congress  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  the  military  an  attractive 
career  for  the  young  men  who  have  cho- 
sen to  defend  our  way  of  life. 

The  salary  increases  In  this  bill  are  at 
a  minimum  and  in  many  instances  they 
should  be  even  higher.    I  receive  many 
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lettcn  from  career  servicemen  who  are 
haTinf  a  difficult  time  making  ends  meet 
financially.  Scfreral  of  them  have  ap- 
plied for  bardahip  dlacharges  rather 
than  continue  to  face  financial  difficul- 
ties caused  In  part  by  inadequate  mili- 
tary pay. 

When  we  consider  the  great  cost  of 
training  our  servicemen  and  getting 
than  to  the  state  oi  combat  readiness 
in  this  day  of  nuclear  and  technolog- 
ical warfare.  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  Government  to  pay  these 
men  on  a  basis  equivalent  with  the  pay 
scales  of  private  industry  rather  than 
have  them  leave  the  service  and  be  faced 
with  the  cost  of  retraining  replace- 
ments. 

Blr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
was  proud  to  support  the  amendments 


offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Candlna  [Mr.  Rivns]  and  also  the  gen- 
ttonan  from  Florida  [Mr.  BnnrRT].  I 
believe  that  these  two  amendments  have 
strengthened  the  bill  in  that  they  are 
correcting  inequalities  that  existed  prior 
to  their  adoption.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  honor  and 
Justice,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
HJl.  5555  that  we  may  not  only  show 
our  appreciation  to  the  members  of  the 
military  service  who  are  contributing  so 
much  to  our  national  defense  but  also 
that  we  may  pay  them  wages  and  sal- 
aries that  are  more  nearly  equal  with 
those  being  paid  for  comparable  work 
outside  the  military  service. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 
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Af  oy  s 


■nie 
count, 
and  nineteen 


CHAIRMAN.     The 


[After  counting.]    o2*hL^ 

Members  are  preseS; 
quorum.  — ~«»,  a 

TTie  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Hoiiv  «. 
Representative$  of  the  United  Stated  i 
America  in  Congress  iassemhUd,  Thjit  th!. 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "UnWormed  Bm^T^ 
Pay  Act  of  1963'.  "«▼«)«, 


Sk.    3. 


BASIC  PAT 

Section    a03    at 


title  87.  \JxMaA 
State*  Code.  U  amended  to  read  m  foUMT 
"I  203.  IUt«s 

"The  ratae  of  monthly  basic  pay  for  nm 
bers  of  the  unUormed  aerrlcee  wlthla  weh 
pay    grade   are   set   forth   In   the  foUowa. 
tables:  ^ 


'Pay  itrade 


O-10>„ 

o-t.... 
o-s.... 

0-7. 

0-«.... 

0-6 

0-4 

0-1. 

0-3..„ 

o-i..„ 


Years  of  service  computed  onder  src.  305 


2  or  less 


$1. 300. 00 
1,063.30 
g03.80 
800.28 
802.80 
474.34 
400.14 
338.04 
2S8.36 
222.  SO 


Over 

a 


$1,818 
1.16A 

i.oeo 

90S 

ow 

fiftS 

4W 
410 
3«S 

SO 


Over 

3 


315 
180 
078 
806 
735 

eos 

628 
440 
420 
386 


Over 

4 


$1,315 
1.180 
1,075 
908 
738 
005 
828 
490 
438 
388 


Over 
6 


$1,315 
1.180 
1,078 
948 
738 
005 
628 
536 
480 
380 


Over 
8 


$1,385 
1.210 
1.186 
946 
736 
006 
6«0 
540 
408 
396 


Over 
10 


$l,3ft5 

1,210 

1,158 

1.000 

738 

628 

flOO 

670 

490 

410 


Over 
13 


$1,470 

1.360 

1.210 

1,000 

738 

6flO 

638 

600 

810 

430 


Over 
14 


$1,470 

1,280 

1,210 

1,060 

700 

706 

6S8 

030 

630 

480 


Over 
16 


$1,575 

1,366 

1,300 

1,165 

880 

760 

695 

830 

630 

460 


Over 
18 


$1,578 

1.306 

1.318 

1,338 

038 

806 

735 

630 

630 

480 


Over 
30 


$1,080 

1,470 

1.365 

1,336 

948 

836 

728 

610 

630 

480 


Over 
23 


$i,am 

1.470 

1.430 

1,336 

1.000 

870 

735 

680 

830 

480 


Over 


$1.78S 
i.S7t 
1.430 
1.3H 
1.081 
879 
736 


0*w 

a 


1.4B 

'1.M 
VI 


'WARRANT  OFFICERS 


Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  306 

"— 

"Pay  grade 
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3 

Over 

8 
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4 
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6 
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8 
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10 
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13 
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14 
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16 
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U 
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30 
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83 

Ov«r 

3» 

a 

W-4. 
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w-a 

W-l 

$333.90 
303.64 
384.82 
310.43 

$480 
806 
845 
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$430 
895 
846 
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$440 
400 
356 

330 

$460 
406 
875 
346 

$480 
43$ 

806 
860 

$600 

460 
410 
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$586 

476 
435 
890 

$600 
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440 
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$680 
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4)6 
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460 

$686 
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$W 

tm 
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4» 
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m 

m 
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Years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  208 

"Pay  grade 
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3 
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8 
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4 
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6 
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8 
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10 
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13 
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14 
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16 
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18 
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30 
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32 
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3$ 

a 

B-0 
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376 
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280 
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$448 
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300 
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210 
168 
130 

no 

3458 

396 
348 

310 
280 
210 
166 
130 
110 

$4«8 
406 
366 

830 
280 
310 
166 
130 
110 

$478 
416 
366 

830 
380 
310 
166 
120 
110 

3486 

426 
378 
380 
280 
210 
166 
120 
110 

3810 
460 
400 
380 
280 
210 
166 
120 
110 

$M0 
800 

m 

330 

380 
210 
166 
130 
IM 

m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
» 
iir 

%-% 

$366 

316 
380 
360 
310 
166 
130 
110 

»-7-.„ 

X-« 

8306.39 

17S.81 
146.94 
132.30 
99.37 
86.80 
83.30 
78.00 

3275 
340 
310 
180 
146 
130 
110 

$386 

360 
330 
190 
166 
130 

no 

$396 

260 
330 
200 
166 
130 
110 

$306 

370 
240 
210 
166 
120 

no 

K-« 

B-4...- 

B-8 

E-2 

E-1 

E-1  (under  4  months) 



^2  Y^»r^npuXrT^oli\Ml^tChiefa^QX»njC^tol6X»Soiih«Krmy.  "«  While  serving  as  a  permanent  profeasor  at  the  U.S.  MlUtary  Acad««y  «  ibi 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  Ccmmandant  of  the  Marine  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  basic  pay  for  this  grade  U  $1  166,  If  the  officer  h«  owi  S 

Corps,  or  C^cmmandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,  basic  pay  foe  this  grade  is  $1,970  regardless  years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  306  of  thto  title,  and  $1,238.  If  the  offleer  hssevwa 

of  years  of  service  computed  under  sec.  206  of  this  title.  years  of  that  serrlco. 


BASIC    PAT    AND    ALLOWAMCXS    OP    CONTRACT 
SUSCXONS 

Sk.8.  (a)  Section  301(b)  of  Utla  37. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "0-2  with  two  or  less"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  the  words  "0-3 
with  over  foiir.  but  not  more  than  six,". 

(b)  Sectlco  4Sl(a)  of  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "0-3  with  less  than  two"  and  insert- 
ing in  place  thereof  the  words  "0-3  with 
over  four,  but  not  more  than  six,". 


amasD  pat  and  urAnm  pat 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Sxcept  as  proTlded  in  section 
1403  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
changes  made  by  this  Act  in  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
do  not  increase  the  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  to  which  a  member  or  f  wmer  member  of 
the  imiformed  services  was  entitled  on  the 
day  before  the  efTective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
unlf(»ined  service  who  was  entitled  to  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  on  the  day  before  the 


effective  date  of  this  Act  Is  entitled  to  la 
increase  of  6  percent  in  that  retired  pay 
or  retainer  pay. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  member  of  an  armed  force  who  vm 
entitled  to  pay  and  allowances  under  any  cf 
the  following  provisions  of  law  on  tbs  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  aball 
continue  to  receive  the  pay  and  aUowanoH 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  that  day: 

(1)  The  Act  of  Uarch  38.  IMS.  chapter  111 
(00  SUt.  M). 
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(1)  Tbe  Act  of  June  2«,  IMB,  chapter  «77 
iMSUt.  1063). 

(S)The  Act  of  September  18.  1960,  chapter 
au  (04  SUt.  A334) . 

(d)  Chapter  71  of  tl«e  10.  United  State* 
rode  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
ifter  section  1401 : 

-« I40la^  Adjustment  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
t«lnirg>pfty  to  reflect  changes  In 
Conkumer  Price  Index 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided by  law,  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
^»  member  or  former  member  of  an  armed 
force  aball  be  computed  at  the  rate  of  basic 
L<  tppUcable  to  him  when  he  was  retired, 
tM  mn^  retired  pay.  or  became  entitled 
to  retainer  pay.  as  the  case  may  be. 

-(b)  In  January  of  each  calendar  year 
wtsr  1983,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  de- 
Pennine  the  percent  that  the  annual  average 
of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  Item^- 
Onlted  States  city  average)  publUhed  by  the 
Biii«aa  of  lAbor  Statistics  for  the  preceding 
ijjy«<<»r  year  has  increased  over  that  for 
1062  cr,  if  later,  for  the  r4tl«ndar  year  pre- 
efdlng  that  in  which  the  most  recent  ad- 
tuftment  In  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  has 
twen  made  under  this  subsection.  If  the 
secretary  determines  the  percent  of  that  in- 
crease to  be  3  or  more,  the  retired  pay  or  re- 
^inmt  pay  of  a  member  or  fomer  member 
ol  an  armed  force  who  became  entitled  to 
^^tmt  pay  before  January  3  of  the  year  in 
which  the  Secretary  makes  that  determlna- 
ttco  aball.  as  of  April  1  of  that  year,  be  in- 
oesaed  by  that  percent,  adjusted  to  the 
nasiest  one-tenth  of  1  percent. ";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  item  In 
tbe  analysis : 

''1401a.  Adjuatntent  of  retired  pay  and  re- 
tainer pay  to  reflect  changes  in 
Consumer  Price  Index." 

(•)  Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed u  follows  : 

(1)  Section  1401  is  amended  by  striking 
oat  the  words  ".  and  adjust  to  reflect  later 
changes  in  applicable  permanent  rates"  in 
footnote  1  to  the  Uble; 

(3)  Sections  3901  and  8991  are  each 
UMnded— 

(A)  by  amending  column  1  of  formula  A 
in  the  table  to  read  as  follows : 

•lloothly  basic   pay  *   of    member's   retired 
grade.* ";  and 

(B)  by  amending  footnote  2  to  the  table 
to  read  as  folkjwe: 

"■Compute  at  rates  applicable  on  date  of 
rtttremenu** 

(3)  Chapter  561  is  amended  by  repealing 
McUon  6149  and  strUOng  out  the  following 
item  in  the  analysis : 

"•140.  Retired   pay:    computed   on   l>asis   of 
rates  of  pay  for  ofBcers  on  the  active 

list.- 

(4)  Sections  6151(b),  632S(e),  6325  (a)(2) 
and  (b)(2),  6326(c)(2),  6381(a)(2).  6389(c) 
(3),  flS80(b)(S).  and  6S94(h)  are  each 
aiMDded  by  striking  out  the  words  "to  which 
be  would  be  entitled  if  serving  on  active  duty 
In"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word 
"of". 

(5)  SecUon  e327(b)  U  amended  by  atrlk- 
iBf  out  the  words  "to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  If  on  active  duty"  and  Inserting  in 
place  thereof  the  words  "of  the  grade  In 
which  retired". 

(6)  Section  6396(c)(3),  639e(b)(3).  6399 
(e)(3).  and  6400(b)  (3)  are  each  amended  by 
•trtklng  out  the  words  "to  which  she  would 
be  entitled  if  serving  on  active  duty  in"  and 
Inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word  "of". 

(f )  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
wnned  service  la  not  entitled  to  an  increase 
in  his  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  because  of 
we  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any  period 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 


(g)  SecUon  S(b)  of  the  Act  of  AogUBt  10. 
1956.  ch.  1041  (33  X3S.C.  887a(b)).  ant  sec- 
tion 321(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Serviee  Act 
(43  UjB.C.  31Sa(b))  are  each  amended  by 
strUtlng  out  tbe  words  "or  'the  Secretary 
concerned' "  and  inaertlng  in  place  thereof 
the  words  ".  'the  Secretary  concerned',  or 
'the  Secretary  of  Defense'  ". 

(h)  Section  140a(a)  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
words,  "at  any  time  for  a  continuous  period 
of  at  least  one  year"  immediately  after  the 
words  "serves  on  active  duty"  in  the  first 
sentence  and  by  striking  out  the  words  "on 
the  basis  of  any  period  of  active  duty  that 
was  of  less  than  six  consecutive  months' 
duration  or"  in  the  second  sentence. 


EtTBlCARINK     PAT     VOB     ICXMBXIS    TmAlNXIfO     POK 
DUTT  Oir    irDCLKAR-POWnUD   etmBCAXINKS 

Sec.  6.  Section  301(a)  (2)  of  title  87.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fotlows: 

"(2)  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, on  a  submarine  (including,  in  the 
case  of  nuclear-pmwered  submarines,  periods 
of  training  and  rehabilitation  after  assign- 
ment thereto),  or.  in  the  case  of  personnel 
qualified  In  submarines,  as  a  prospective 
crewmember  of  a  submarine  being  con- 
structed, and  during  periods  of  Instruction 
to  prepare  for  assignment  to  a  submarine  of 
advanced  design  or  a  position  of  increased 
responsibility  on  a  submarine;". 

INCKNTIVI    PAT    FOR    DtTTT    INSmX    A    RICH-    OR 
LOW-PRXSSUSZ   CHAMBER 

Sec.  6.  Section  301(a)  (9)  of  title  S7,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amedned  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  inside  a  high-  or  low-pressure  cham- 
ber;". 

MTTLTIPLE     PATMENTS     OP     INCENTIVX     PAT 

Sec.  7.  Section  301(e)  of  title  87,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "<mly  one  payment"  and  inaerting  in 
place  thereof  the  words  "not  more  than  two 
payments". 

acpxAL  or  ATTTBORrrT  roa  rbbponsibilxtt  pat 

Sbc.  8.  Chapter  5  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  repealing  section  306 
and  striking  out  the  following  item  in  the 
analysis: 

"306.  Special  pay:  officers  holding  poeltlons 
of  unusxil  responsibility  and  of 
critical  nature." 

XNCaSASX  IN  BASIC  AIXOWAKCX  POK  BVBfiXBRNCX 

SBC.  9.  SecUon  403  of  Utie  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  ",  on  a  daily  basis,"  and  the 
fourth  sentence. 

(2)  SubsecUon  (d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  The  basic  allowance  for  subsistence 

for  members  of  the  uniformed  services  Lb  as 

follows: 

(1)  OiUcers. 851.00a  month. 

(3)  Enlisted  members  when  897.50  a  month. 
raUons  in  kind  are 
not  available  and 
their  duty  assign- 
ment requires  them 
to  incur  subsistence 
expenses  substan- 
tially in  excess  of 
those  Incurred  by 
members  covered  by 
clause  (3). 

(3)  Bnllsted  members  on 
leave,  when  permis- 
sion to  mess  sep- 
arately is  granted,  or 
when  raUons  in  kind 
are  not  available 
and  the  members 
are  not  otherwise 
qualified  under 

Clause  (2). 


$37.50  a  month 


Not  more  than 
8199.80  a 

month." 


<4)  Kalisted  members  when 
assigned  to  duty  un- 
der emergency  oon- 
diUons  where  no 
messing  facilities  of 
the  United  States 
are  available  and 
they  are  reqttired  to 
Incur  subsistenoe 
expenses  ambstsm- 
tially  in  excess  of 
those  Incurred  by 
members  covered  by 
clause  (3). 

PAacn.T  BXPARATIOK  AXiOWARCK 

Sbc.  10.  Chapter  7  of  Utle  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  following  new  section  is  Inserted 
after  secUon  426 : 

"S  437.     Family  separation  allowance 

"(a)  In  addition  to  any  allowance  or  per 
diem  to  which  he  otherwise  may  be  entitled 
lUHler  this  title,  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  with  dependents  who  is  on  perma- 
nent duty  outside  of  tbe  United  States,  or 
in  Alaska,  is  entlUed  to  a  monthly  allowance 
equal  to  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
payable  to  a  member  without  dependents 
in  the  same  pay  grade  if — 

"(1)  the  movement  of  his  dependents  to 
bis  permanent  staUon  or  a  place  near  that 
station  is  not  authoriaed  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  tmder  section  406  of  this 
title  and  his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  that  station;  and 

"(2)  quarters  of  the  United  BUtes  or  a 
housing  facility  under  the  JurlsdicUon  of  a 
uniformed  service  are  not  available  for  as- 
signment to  him. 

"(b)  Except  in  time  of  war  or  of  national 
emergency  hereafter  declared  by  Congress, 
and  in  addition  to  any  allowance  or  per  diem 
to  which  he  otherwise  may  be  entitled  tmder 
tills  UUe,  including  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  a  member  ct  a  uniformed  service 
who  is  enUUed  to  a  basic  allowance  for 
quarters  as  a  member  with  dependents  un- 
der section  403  of  this  Utle  Is  entitled  to  a 
monthly  allowance  equal  to  |BBO  or  one-third 
of  the  basic  allowance  for  quarters  pajrable 
to  a  member  without  dependents  in  the 
same  pay  grade,  whichever  amount  is  tbe 
greater,  if — 

"(1)  the  movement  of  his  dependents  to 
his  permanent  statian  at  a  plsuje  near  that 
station  is  not  authorized  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  under  secUon  406  of  this 
title  and  his  dependents  do  not  reside  at  or 
near  the  station; 

"(2)  he  is  on  duty  on  board  a  ship  away 
from  the  home  port  of  the  ship  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  more  than  30  days;  or 

"(3)  he  is  on  temporary  duty  away  from 
his  permanent  station  for  a  continuous  pe- 
riod of  more  than  80  days  and  his  depend- 
ents do  not  reside  at  or  near  his  temporary 
duty  staUon." 

(2)  The  analysis  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  item: 

"427.  Family  separation  allowance." 

POEZICN    DUTT    PAT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  SecUon  305  of  UUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  Hawaii"  in  subsecUon  (a)  and  the 
word  "Hawaii."  wherever  it  appears  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsecUon  (a)  an 
enlisted  member  who.  on  the  day  before  the 
effecUve  date  of  this  Act.  is  permanently 
assigned  to  duty  in  Hawaii,  shall,  during  the 
remaining  period  of  that  assignment,  be  paid 
the  basic  pay  to  which  he  was  enUtled  on 
that  date  plus  special  pay  under  section  305 
of  UUe  37,  United  States  Code,  whenever 
qualified  thereunder,  if  the  total  of  that 
basic  pay  and  that  special  pay  is  more  than 
the  basic  pay  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
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be  entitled  durlny  Uutt  period  under  sec- 
tion a  of  this  Act. 

SUTXKOB  ntovmoNB 

Sac.  13.  (a)  Anj  roeeihw  of  tlie  unifonned 
serrloes  wbo  beoomee  entitled  to  retlr^  or 
retainer  pay  during  catlendar  year  1963  but 
prior  to  the  effeetlTe  data  ot  thlc  Act.  may 
compute  hU  retirement  or  retainer  pay  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  ot  this  Act  xuider  the 
rates  eetabllatied  by  aecUon  a  of  this  Act 
unleaa  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  under  some 
other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  llie  enactment  of  this  Act  does  not 
reduce  the  rate  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  under  section  411  of  title  38, 
XThltad  States  Code,  that  any  person  was 
receiving  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  thlB  Act  or  which  thereafter  becomes  pay- 
able for  that  day  by  reason  of  a  subsequent 
determination. 

KFFBCnVK   BATS 

Sac.  13.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1963  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  after  enactment,  whichever  la  later. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aalc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rivxaa  of  South 
Carolina:  On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  8 
through  11  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
XoUowlng: 

"(b)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who.  In  accordance  with 
section  611  of  the  Career  Compensation  Act 
of  1940  (63  Stat.  829),  is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  c(»nputed  by  'method' 
(a)  of  that  section  using  rates  of  basic  pay 
that  were  in  effect  before  October  1,  1949,  Is 
entitled — 

"(1)  to  have  that  pay  recomputed  by 
'method'  (b)  of  that  section  using  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  that  were  in  effect  imder  that 
Act  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act:  or 

"(3)  to  continue  to  have  that  pay  com- 
puted by  'method'  (a)  using  rates  of  basic 
pay  that  were  in  effect  before  October  1, 
1949,    plus    any    applicable    percentage    In- 


whlchever  pay  Is  the  greater. 

"(o)  A  member  (ur  former  member  of  a 
rmlformed  service  who  is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  computed  under  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  that  were  in  effect  under 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  before 
Jime  1,  1958,  is  entiUed— 

"(l)to  have  that  pay  recomputed  under 
the  rate*  of  basic  pay  that  were  In  effect 
under  that  Act  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act;  or 

"(2)  to  continue  to  have  that  pay  com- 
puted under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  that  were 
in  effect  under  that  Act  before  June  1.  1968, 
plus  any  applicable  percentage  Increases; 
whichever  pay  Is  the  greater. 

"(d)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  was  entitled  to  retired 
pay  on  tbe  day  before  tbe  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  who  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  is  entiUed — 

"(1)  to  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed 
under  the  formula  for  computing  retired  pay 
applicable  to  him — 

"(A)   when  he  retired;  or 

"(B)  if  he  served  on  active  duty  after  he 
retired  and  his  retired  pay  was  recomputed 


by  reason  of  that  service,  when  his  retired 
pay  was  so  recomputed: 
\ulng  as  hUi  rate  of  basic  pay  the  rate  of 
basic  pay  prescribed  for  oflBcers  serving  on 
active  duty  in  tboee  positions  on  June  1, 
1958,  by  footnote  1  to  the  table  for  commis- 
sioned officers  in  section  201  (a)  of  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (72 
Stat.  122);  or 

"(3)  to  continue  to  receive  the  retired  pay 
to  which  he  was  entitled  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

whichever  pay  is  the  greater. 

"(e)  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
tiniformed  service  who  was  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  on  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  Is  entitled  to 
an  increase  of  5  per  centum  In — 

"(1)  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  to 
which  he  was  entitled  on  that  day;  or 

"(2)  the  pay  to  which  he  is  entitled  un- 
der subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  a  member  or  former 
member  who  Is  entitled  to  have  the  retired 
pay  or  retainer  pay  to  which  he  was  entitled 
on  that  day  recomputed  under  that  subsec-. 
tlon." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  (dur- 
ing the  reading  of  the  amendment). 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  recomputa- 
tion  amendment,  and  I  think  everybody 
understands  it.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  already  discussed  the 
provisions  and  the  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  right  a  wrong  that  was 
committed  in  1958  when  we  denied  those 
who  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958.  the 
right  to  ccHnpute.  They  had  had  this 
right  by  law  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
period  in  the  1920's  purely  for  economic 
reasons,  and  they  were  denied  this  right. 
This  ai^lies  to  enlisted  as  well  as  officer 
personnel  and  anybody  who  retired  prior 
to  1958.  We  have  agreed  that  this  is  the 
last  time  this  sort  of  situation  will  arise. 
When  this  amendment  is  disposed  of.  in 
the  future  there  will  be  an  escalation 
clause  and  we  are  giving  notice.  In  1958 
we  did  not  do  that.  We  have  the  most 
distinguished  heroes  of  World  War  II  in 
the  history  of  America  out  of  the  11  mil- 
lion or  12  million,  or  14  million  service 
men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try, the  greatest  array  of  heroes  since 
the  founding  of  this  Republic— one  re- 
tired one  day  and  one  retired  the  next 
day.  One  was  denied  and  one  was  given 
the  right.  This  is  not  right.  It  is  to 
right  this  wrong  that  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  right. 
If  we  can  afford  a  hiuidred  billion  dol- 
lars in  foreign  aid,  military  assistance, 
and  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  can  afford 
this  measly  $30  million  for  the  greatest 
array  there  is  since  you  were  bom. 

As  one  poet  said: 

I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  tasting 
the  ardor  of  conflict.  I  have  never  been  on 
a  battlefield. 

Some  of  you  may  have.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  like,  but  I  know  this  is  my 
day,  this  Is  my  time  to  do  something, 
and  I  am  trying,  because  in  my  heart 
I  know  it  is  right. 


Once  a  lineal  descendant   a  p.. 

from  whom  Winston  ChurehiU^? 
said:  ^■•. 

Ood  and  the  soldier  we  adore 

In  time  of  danger — not  before 

Danger  passed  and  all  things  rightM 
Ood  forgotten  and  the  soldier  sU^tsd! 

I  recall  when  we  passed  a  biU  to  a*. 
special  consideration  to  five-star  mtn 
I  recall  when  MacArthur.  NlmitiiS 
all  of  these  great  heroes  appeared,  bow 
high  the  enthusiasm  was  to  give  t^ 
sometliing  for  what  they  had  done.^^ 

How  many  do  you  think  ought  to  ha«t 
the  Legion  of  Merit  or  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross?  How  many  do  you  )om> 
of  your  acquaintances  who  never  got  tl^ 
decoration?  This  ia  your  time  to  rewvd 
these  men  and  women  who  have  given  n 
generously  to  their  country. 

I  recognize,  as  you  do.  this  reUioiait 
problem.  I  recognize,  as  you  do.  that  in 
the  future  we  may  have  to  give  coond. 
eration  to  it.  But  I  want  to  raniod 
you  that  this  is  your  time  to  right  a 
wrong,  and  I  will  leave  it  there. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  riae  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offend  ^ 
the  gentleman  fnxn  South  Carolina  [ICr. 
RiviRs]  and  I  ask  unanimous  conaest 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeetkn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  (nn 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  9.  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices voted  on  two  motions  which  deidt 
directly  with  the  question  of  recompots- 
tion.  The  first  motion  was  to  gnnt 
recomputation.  plus  a  5  percent  cost  c( 
living  increase.  That  motion  was  de 
f  eated  by  a  vote  of  19  to  13.  The  Meood 
motion  was  to  permit  those  retired  pri* 
to  June  1.  1958,  to  be  given  a  cholee  of 
rec(Hnputation  or  a  5  percent  of  eoat  d 
living  increase.  That  motion  wm  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  18  to  23. 

Therefore,  the  chairman  of  the  Ooa- 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  q)eakiiic  to 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  that  eoa- 
mittee,  is  asking  the  House  to  support 
the  committee's  position.  I  think  I  eu 
demonstrate  to  you  by  facts  and  flforn 
the  soundness  of  the  position  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Anned 
Services. 

Here  is  what  the  issue  boils  down  to. 

The  Pay  Act  of  May  20.  195S.  which 
went  into  effect  on  June  1.  195S,  pro- 
vided that  no  one  retired  prior  to  June 
1. 1958.  could  compute  his  retirement  piy 
under  the  new  pay  scales  contained  la 
the  1958  Pay  Act.  However,  these  people 
did  receive  a  6-p)ercent  cost-of-liTlm 
increase. 

The  issue  before  the  House  today  li 
whether  we  will  permit  all  persona  who 
are  paid  imder  the  Career  CompMMS- 
tion  Act,  and  who  retired  prior  toJ«e 
1.  1958.  to  recompute  their  retireflMH 
pay  under  the  existing  1968  pay  acah* 
plus  a  5-percent  cost-of-living  increMe. 
or  whether  we  will  adhere  to  the  dedatai 
we  made  in  1958  not  to  permit  recon- 
putation. 

If  recomputation  is  authorized  by  thb 
proposed  law,  then  any  person  who  n- 
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tind  prior  to  June  1.  1968,  who  draws 
Mb  retirement  pay  under  the  Career 
CompensaUon  Act  will  be  able  to  rec(»n- 
DUte  ills  retirement  pay  under  the  1958 
nfs  scales  and  this  could  include  per- 
sons who  served  in  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War.  if  they  are  still  alive. 

Bear  in  mind  now,  in  1948,  when  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  KUday,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  presented  that 
bill  after  a  long  hearing,  we  wrote  in 
that  all  those  distinguished  officers  who 
retired  prior  to  that  date,  June  1,  1958, 
were  not  permitted  to  recompute  their 
retlieflflbt  upon  the  scale  of  pay  given 
tn  tbeliSS  act.    Now,  that  is  the  whole 

Issue. 

One  step  further.  Recomputation  is 
Mthorized  by  the  proposed  law,  and  any 
person  who  retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958, 
and  draws  his  retirement  under  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  Act  will  be  able  to 
noompute  his  retirement  pay  under  the 
1958  pay  scale,  and  this  will  include 
persons  who  even  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  if  they  are  living. 

We  tried  to  bring  about  a  cutoff  period. 
IDe  Congress  cut  it  off  In '1958.  From 
1958  down  to  this  very  hour  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  set  aside  that  cutoff 
date.  The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  in  his  amendment  says 
that  it  <mly  applies  to  those  who  retired 
before  June  1,  1958.  Now,  I  say  to  you 
if  it  is  fair  to  that  group,  why  is  it  not 
equally  fair  to  the  man  who  retired  in 
1959.  1960.  1961.  or  1962  down  to  this 
present  time?  Are  you  going  to  make 
ftah  of  one  and  fowl  of  another?  As  I 
pointed  out  when  he  was  spealdng,  the 
logical  conclusion  is  if  you  are  going  to 
give  it  to  him.  do  not  stop  it.  That  is 
the  logical  thing  to  do.  If  thdse  who  re- 
tired before  1958  are  entitled  to  recom- 
pute, why  is  not  the  man  who  retires 
after  1958  entitled  to  the  same  thing? 
Tet  this  amendment  does  not  do  it. 

Now.  we  tried  to  stop  it.  and  the  reason 
we  had  to  stop  it  was  because  of  the 
enormous  cost.  And  no  man  fought 
more  vigorously  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
for  the  retired  offlcers  and  the  other 
offlcers  of  the  armed  services  than  I  have. 
For  48  years  I  have  been  fighting  their 
fights  here.  But  I  see  the  danger  of 
what  will  happen. 

Now.  here  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Just  listen  to  this:  You  are  sowing  the 
seed  that  is  going  to  destroy  the  retire- 
ment system.  You  caimot  continue  to 
have  this  retirement  cost  going  up  bil- 
lions of  dollars  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  next  10  years, 
without  any  recompuUtion,  it  will  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  83  bUlion  an- 
nually. Here  is  what  is  going  to  happen : 
If  we  continue  this  then  we  have  got 
to  change  the  retirement  system.  When 
you  change  your  retirement  system  then 
you  are  forcing  people  to  stay  in  the 
service  longer  than  their  military  phys- 
ical qualifications  would  warrant  them 
to  stay  there.  Then,  what  happens? 
Then  you  slow  down  promotions.  Then 
a  man  says  "Why  should  I  stay  In  the 
service?  I  have  no  opportunity  to  go 
forward." 

If  you  adopt  this  amendment,  I  ven- 
ture the  prediction  here  today  that  in 


less  than  5  years  an  effort  will  be  made 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  completely 
change  the  retirement  system,  because 
this  country  caiuiot  stcmd  this  retire- 
ment pay  as  it  is  going  along  now.  That 
is  the  reason  why  in  1958  we  had  to  do 
it.  Today  what  does  the  appropriation 
bill  carry  for  this  purpose?  $1,029  mil- 
lion for  retired  pay.  It  will  be  $3  bllUon 
in  1980. 

Without  any  retired  pay  increases  our 
annual  retirement  costs  will  exceed  $3 
biUlon  in  1980. 

If  we  assume  a  6-percent  cost  of  liv- 
ing increase  every  4  years,  those  retire- 
ment costs  will  go  to  $4,135  million  by 
1980. 

And  if  we  take  the  average  increases 
in  military  pay  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  which  approximates  an  11 -per- 
cent increase  every  3  years,  and  project 
that  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  recom- 
putation. then  retirement  costs  for  mili- 
tary personnel  in  1980  would  exceed 
$6,415  million  annually,  and  by  1983 
would  exceed  $7,800  million  a  year. 

I  might  add  that  a  study  prepared  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  for  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Conunittee  came  up 
with  this  conclusion: 

The  cost  of  living  method  of  Increasing 
retired  pey  is  not  only  the  most  equitable, 
but  more  closely  will  achieve  tbe  objectives  ' 
of  the  retirement  system.  •  •  •  The  com- 
mittee concludes  after  a  thorough  study  of 
all  the  evidence  that  the  ooet  of  living 
method  of  increasing  retired  pay  should  be 
retained  and  that  this  policy  should  be 
continued  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  preserve  the 
retirement  system.  These  distinguished 
men  who  have  defended  the  country  and 
have  given  their  lives  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  and  an  equitable  bill.  We  have 
given  it  to  them.  We  have  given  them 
a  6-percent,  coet-of-living  increase. 
I*t  me  show  you  this.  Do  you  know 
what?  I  ask  my  learned  friend  here,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  QrossI,  does 
he  know  what  is  involved  in  this?  They 
talk  about  $32  million.  That  is  the  first 
payment.  If  you  adopt  this  amendment, 
for  the  life  of  this  amendment  you  will 
put  a  cost  of  $600  million  on  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.    That  is  exactly  it. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  my  life 
has  been  enriched  by  my  association  for 
all  these  years  with  these  admirals  and 
these  generals,  great  men.  I  regret  that 
my  conscience  will  not  permit  me  to  go 
along  with  them.  But  I  cannot  do  It  un- 
der these  facts  and  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  does  the  law  give 
them  today?  The  former  Chief  of  Staff 
under  the  law  receives  retirement  at  the 
rate  of  $12,180  a  year.  If  you  vote  for 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Rivers]  you  will  give  him  $17,712. 
Generals  and  admirals  get  $12,180,  in 
addition  to  the  privileges,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  complain  about  the  fringe 
benefits  which  these  people  receive. 
They  are  entitled  to  them.  However, 
generals  and  admirals  get  $12,180  today. 
Under  this  amendment  they  would  get 
$16,068.  Lieutenant  generals  and  vice 
admirals  get,  when  they  retire,  $11,220. 
Under  this  amendment  they  would  get 
$14,172. 

Now,  he  had  to  retire  before  June  1. 
It  is  proposed  that  we  vote  these  in- 
creases merely  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  in  the  service  and  was  re- 
tired. It  is  wrong  in  principle  to  say 
that  because  an  officer  on  active  duty 
gets  a  certain  amoimt  then  a  retired 
officer  is  entitled  to  base  his  retirement 
pay  upon  the  pay  of  the  officer  on  active 
duty. 

I^t  me  continue  to  show  what  some  of 
these  increases  are.  Major  generals  and 
rear  admirals  of  the  upper  half  get  to- 
day $10,272.  Under  this  amendment  they 
would  receive  $12,768. 

Brigadier  generals  and  rear  admirals 
who  today  get  $9,228,  under  this  amend- 
ment would  get  $11,100. 

Here  is  the  list;  I  am  going  to  put  it 
in  the  Record: 


Annual  retirement  pay 


Qrade 


Former  Chleb  of  SUIT 

Oiuierals  and  admlnils 

Lieutenant  generate  and  vice  admlr»is.riII"H 
Major  generals  and  rear  admirals  (upper  biU)." 
Brigadier  genemla  and  r^ar  admirals  (lower  half) 

Colonels  an<l  captains  (30) 

Lieutenant  colonels  and  commanders  (27)11 

Majon  and  lieutenant  eommandcr«  (26) 

Captains  an<llieufenaru  (26) 

l.st  lieutenants  and  lleutenantt  (26) 

2<1  lieutenant!  and  ensigns  (27) 

K-7'8  (28yeani) '''.'..".  

K-6's  (23  years) 

K-5"s  (2<  years) 

K-4's  (25  yearti) \.\""'"\""] 


Present 
pay 


tU,180 

12.180 

11,220 

10,272 

0,228 

7,740 

5,7tlO 

4,806 

4,002 

3,288 

3,216 

2,340 

2,112 

1,S68 

1,740 


Reeompa- 
tatlonand 
5  percent 


6-peroent 

increase 

only 


$17,712 

$12,792 

10,068 

12,792 

14,172 

11,784 

13,708 

10,788 

11,100 

9,684 

»,S13 

8.1M 

6,688 

6,048 

6,172 

5,136 

4,206 

4,296 

8,466 

3.466 

3,372 

3,372 

2,582 

2,460 

2,230 

2.220 

3,064 

2,064 

1,824 

1,824 

I  made  this  statement  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  concluded  that 
the  facts  did  not  warrant  this  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,   what  has  happened? 


You  saw  here  this  morning  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  a  bill  frcmi  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  recommitted  because  of 
an  item  of  $65,000.  And  yet  on  the  next 
matter  before  the  House,  they  are  asking 
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us  to  saddle  upon  the  American  taxpay- 
er at  least  $«00  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  raise  this 
question.  I  am  dlstuited  about  it  and 
I  think  you  had  better  be  disturbed 
about  It.  In  my  opinion.  If  the  amend- 
ment is  ad<HHed.  section  4(a)  of  this  bill 
would  be  completely  Ineffective  In  pre- 
venting a  demand  for  Increased  retire- 
ment pay  for  the  entire  period  1958  to 
1963.  I  take  the  position  that  under  the 
language  of  this  amendment  there  are 
5  years  when  he  has  not  received  this 
money,  and  in  my  opinion  he  would  have 
the  (K>portimlty  to  file  a  claim  in  the 
Court  of  Claims  for  every  one  of  those 
years,  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
compute for  those  years.  He  would  be 
entitled  under  this  amendment  to  start 
in  1958  and  recompute  down  to  October 
19«3.  He  has  not  received  that  pay.  and 
therefore  he  would  be  entitled  to  recom- 
pute for  each  of  those  years. 

Who  knows  what  that  will  cost?  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  good  bill  here.  We 
have  given  them  6  percent.  If  you  want 
to  give  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
these  enormous  increases — $4,000,  $2,000, 
$1,000.  whatever  the  amoimt  is — that  is 
your  privilege.  I  have  done  my  duty  be- 
cause I  am  afraid:  I  see  the  danger — 
mark  my  word,  and  I  repeat  it  here — the 
day  win  come  in  this  House,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Bfichigan  [Mr.  Ford]  will  be 
here  prc^bly,  but  I  will  not  because  I 
am  an  old  man — but  he  will  be  here  and 
win  see  an  effort  made  to  change  the  en- 
tire retirttnent  system  if  you  continue  to 
iwrmlt  theae  things  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  save  the 
retirement  ssrstm. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cteorgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  dlstin- 
gtilshed  gentleman  from  Georgia  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  vniSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  I  have  ctmcluded  my 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  says  that  he  has  finished 
his  statement 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  pro- 
ceed tor  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  and  candid  if  I  did 
not  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  quite  relish 
being  in  this  particular  position  at  this 
time.  You  have  Just  heard  the  man  who 
has  done  more  for  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States  than  any  other  man 
11^0  lives  or  ever  will  live.  But  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  deep  convictions 
can  be  hdd  by  younger  men  as  well  as 
those  who  are  more  experienced.  I  rise 
here,  not  in  disrespect  of  my  chairman, 
who  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  I  will  ever 
know,  but  out  of  a  de^  sense  of  convic- 
tion that  a  wrong  has  been  done  and 
that  this  Congress  must  correct  it. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  13  the  Rivers  amendment  which 


Is  before  you  was  rejected  in  the  House 
committee  on  Armed  Services.  But  since 
that  time,  I  may  say,  there  have  been  a 
great  many  second  thoughts,  much  addi- 
tional thinking,  and  soul  searching,  and 
the  unofBclal  count  today  is  that  some- 
where between  22  and  2S  of  that  37-man 
committee  are  going  to  support  this 
amendment. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  said 
that  this  recomputation  amendment  ia 
"sowing  the  seeds  that  win  destroy  the 
retirement  system."  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree. I  cannot  say  that  correcting  a 
wrong,  an  injustice,  at  a  cost  of  $30  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  that  is  all  that  is  at 
stake  here,  is  going  to  bankrupt  the  re- 
tirement system.  Thirty  million  dollars 
a  year  is  the  most  this  amendment  could 
cost,  and  as  each  year  goes  by  it  will 
cost  less. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  ready  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  going  bank- 
rupt because  from  time  to  time  we  im- 
prove the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Sys- 
tem. Tet  the  deficit  in  this  system 
increased  from  June  90,  1960.  to  June  30, 
1961,  by  $1,117  million  despite  a  Federal 
contribution  of  $896  million.  My  mathe- 
matics indicates  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961  the  cost  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  System  was 
therefore  $2,013  million.  We  know  it  will 
increase  in  the  future.  None  of  us  will 
say  that  this  is  going  to  bankrupt  the 
country.  Why  is  it  that  $30  million  a 
year  st>eni  in  the  interests  of  right  and 
fairness  will  bankrupt  the  country? 

To  say  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
amendment  is  $600  million  is  to  use  the 
technique  of  shock.  The  amendment 
will  cost  that  much  over  more  than  20 
years.  Had  this  fact  been  stated  the 
amount  would  not  have  been  shocking. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  at  the  rate 
of  $2,013  million  annual  Federal  cost  for 
Civil  Service  Retirement  over  the  same 
period  of  time  would  amount  to  more 
than  $50  billion. 

Our  respected  chairman  has  said  that 
if  we  permit  recomputation  for  those 
who  retired  prior  to  1958,  why  not  do 
the  same  for  those  who  retired  after 
1958?  The  thing  the  chairman  did  not 
tell  you  is  that  those  who  have  been 
retired  since  the  1st  of  June  1958  do 
get  to  c<xnpute  their  pay  on  the  basis  of 
the  1958  pay  scale,  and  they  are  getting 
the  increased  payment  today.  You  do 
not  have  to  allow  it.  They  are  getting 
it  now. 

This  amendment  is  a  pure  and  simple 
bit  of  fairness.  We  did  not  provide  in 
1958  for  the  future  as  we  are  doing  in 
this  bilL  This  amendment  is  only  cor- 
recting the  wrong  of  1958.  We  are 
wiping  the  slate  clean  and  starting  a 
new  system.  Let  m£  make  this  perfectly 
clear.  This  is  the  end  of  recomputation 
for  the  future. 

.This  amendment  is  not  retroactive  in 
the  sense  that  there  will  be  retroactive 
payments. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  amend- 
ment will  still  keep  the  cost  of  the  bill 
under  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


May  S 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Will  not  the  gentu. 
man  agree  with  me  on  the  very  ng^ 
that  he  is  developing,  the  very  thii^** 
are  suggesting  today  is  merely  what  ft! 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  recogniaM^ 
a  gross  inequity  and,  therefore.  !n  hfa 
report  on  the  pay  bill  that  came  up  tnm 
the  Department  of  Defense  this  was  on. 
vlded  for ;  is  this  not  correct?  ^^ 

Mr.  OUBSER.  That  is  correct  The 
gentleman  raises  a  very  significant  point 
This  was  proposed  by  former  President 
Eisenhower.  He  is  In  favor  of  It  todv 
I  understand.  This  was  prc^osed^ 
President  Kennedy  In  his  successfS 
campaign.  This  is  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  because  this  vn 
in  the  bill  that  they  sent  to  us.  Thl«  ]■ 
the  unanimous  position  of  the  Riven 
subcommittee  which  worked  2  weeka  oo 
pay  legislation.  Everybody  is  In  favor 
of  this. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  do  not  get  it 
over  with  and  do  what  Is  basically  fair 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  ifr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  i 
would  like  to  say  this.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  crime  to  be  an  admiral  or  s 
general.  For  40  years  we  did  not  tivt 
them  anything.  In  every  statute,  ind  I 
have  them  Usted  here,  they  refer  idiyit 
1920  only  to  officers  below  brigadier  gen- 
eral. In  1922  or  1942  it  refers  only  to 
the  lowest  commissioned  grade.  Forom 
40  years,  from  1908  to  1946.  which  k 
roughly  40  years,  they  got  nothing.  No* 
what  is  wrong  with  correcting  that  to- 
equity?  My  distinguished  chairauui 
said,  in  his  opinion,  they  could  go  to 
the  court  of  claims  and  sue  for  this.  I 
happen  to  be  a  monber  of  the  bar  juit 
as  a  lot  of  you — not  very  dutinyntuhrt 
but  where  I  come  from.  I  do  not  do  as 
bad.  We  put  this  in  the  Mil.  It  is  the 
bm.  There  is  no  fanciful  thinking  ben. 
It  says: 

Sac.  4.  («)  Kxcept  M  provided  in  MctiOB 
140a  of  Utle  10.  Unit«d  SUt«s  Cod*,  ttat 
changes  made  by  this  Act  in  the  nXm  of 
basic  pay  at  members  ot  the  unilonnetf 
aenrlces  do  not  increaae  the  retired  pey  or 
retainer  pay  to  which  «  member  or  (cnMr 
mrember  of  tlie  uniformed  services  wsa  en. 
Utled  on  the  day  before  the  effective  d«U 
of  this  Act. 

Now  I  respectfully  reserve  the  right  to 
disagree  with  my  chairman.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  happen.  This,  of  course,  is 
my  opinion.  I  think  I  have  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  know  something  about  t2i«  lav 
on  my  side.  So  this  is  not  a  one-way 
deciskm.  I  do  not  think  many  of  tbem 
would  go  into  the  coort  of  claims  becaose 
this  act  speaks  pretty  plainly.  We  hare 
a  chance  to  do  the  right  thing  and  we 
have  a  distinguished  array  of  people  who 
feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Do  I  tmderstand  that 
this  will  bring  all  of  the  officers  up  to 
date  on  a  recomputed  basis  or  give  thm 
the  right  to  recompute  but  stops  it  for 
the  future? 

Mr.  OUBSER.    That  is  exactly  right 
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ifr  ALOER.  In  other  words,  this  is  a 
nravlslon  that  makes  the  law  consistent 
^puts  all  retired  officers  on  the  same 
r^jg  We  assume  that  there  will  be  no 
JJSer  recomputation  in  the  future. 

y[x.    OUBSER.      The    gentleman    is 

1^  Chairman,  I  have  one  more  point 
T  would  like  to  make  and  since  I  have 
yielded  so  much  time,  may  I  ask  unani- 
01OUS  consent  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  U  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Hr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
several  examples  of  the  four  star  gen- 
erals who  would  benefit  from  this  amend- 
ment. These  examples  expose  the  spe- 
cious argument  which  implies  that  this 
amendment  would  favor  only  the  hlgh- 
rtnklng  officers.  Unfortunately  time 
does  not  permit  me  to  relate  all  of  them. 

Let  us  consider  a  distinguished  officer 
Uke  Admh^  Kinkaid,  with  45  years  in 
the  military  service.  Many  of  the  of- 
ficers who  were  junior  to  him  are  today 
retired  on  the  (16,000  a  year  that  this 
till  would  give  to  Admiral  Kinkaid.  If 
It  is  right  for  his  junior  officers  to  have 
it,  what  is  wrong  with  giving  it  to  him? 
The  same   is    true   of   Oeneral    Clark. 

Some  of  his  junior  officers  were  made 
gtixrals  and  because  they  retired  after 
Wt  are  getting  $16,000  a  year.  But 
their  commanding  officer  who  directed 
tbem  in  World  War  n  is  getting  $4,000 
leas.  Is  this  right?    Is  this  proper? 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  concluding 
that  this  amendment  benefits  only  high- 
ranking  officers.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  there  are  only  50  four-star  generals 
and  chiefs  of  staff  Involved. 

There  are  only  1,852  general  officers. 
There  are  33,000  majors,  lieutenant 
eolonels  and  colonels,  and  5,000  company 
grade  officers. 

There  are  45,000  chief  petty  officers 
and  sergeants  who  would  benefit  from 
this  amendment.  They  get  an  increase 
of  only  $130  a  year,  but  that  $130  to  the 
sergeant  and  chief  means  more  than  the 
14,000  increase  to  the  retired  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  There  are 
four  or  five  thousand  other  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  or  a  total  of  50,000  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  would  bene- 
fit from  this  amendment. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  com- 
posed  entirely  of  enlisted  men,  is  whole- 
heartedly on  record  in  favor  of  this 
recomputation  amendment.  So  are  the 
Anny  Sergeants  Association  and  the 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association. 

The  American  Legion,  AMVETS,  DAV, 
Jewish  War  Veterans,  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans, Military  Order  of  Purple  Heart, 
VPW,  and  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
have  also  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the 
principle  of  this  amendment. 

I  conclude  by  saying  this  amendment 
offlciaUy  ends  recompuUtion  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  correct  the  injustice  of  1958 
and  the  situation  where  one  man  retires 
and  gets  more  than  another  man  of  equal 
rank  and  equal  service  of  equal  distinc- 
tion. 

This  amendment  will  not  bankrupt  the 
country,  it  was  In  the  President  s  budget 
ror  1964;  it  Is  in  the  Department  of  De- 
lense  recommendation;   it  was  a  basic 


part  of  President  Kennedy's  campaign 
speeches.  It  is  the  subcommittee's  po- 
sition. We  should  respect  this  great 
weight  of  authority  and  accept  the  Rivers 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schade- 
BMG]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fi-om 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  recognizes  that  the  insidious  ills 
of  inflation  fastened  upon  our  Nation  of 
which  the  retired  and  pensioned  are  the 
firstline  victims  cannot  be  placed  at  the 
feet  of  those  who  questioned  not  the  cost 
to  person  when  the  time  of  crisis  bid 
them  rise  to  the  occasion. 

At  $30  million  a  year  It  would  take  15 
years  to  spend  the  same  amoimt  this 
House  voted  a  few  days  ago  for  the  po- 
litically inspired  $450  million  so-called 
emergency  public  works  bill — a  total 
authorized  expenditure  approaching  $1 
bUlion. 

I  voted  against  the  emergency  public 
works  bill  because  it  deals  with  politics. 
I  vote  for  this  amendment  because  It 
deals  with  the  welfare  of  persons  who  de- 
serve our  gratitude.  I  trust  that  those 
why  cry  crocodile  tears  over  our  national 
spending  will  remember  those  tears  when 
they  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  vot- 
ing on  the  multiplicity  of  fantastic  pro- 
grams to  add  agencies  and  bureaus  to  an 
already  towering  bureaucracy  to  say 
nothing  of  the  aid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments to  keep  their  leaders  on  an  eco- 
nomic level  to  which  kings  are  accus- 
tomed. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairmsui,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  difficult  issue, 
as  are  many  of  the  issues  that  are  before 
the  committees  and  before  the  House. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  some  of  us  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  came  before 
the  House  and  api>ealed  for  some  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  of  financing  and 
costs  with  regard  to  our  defense  pro- 
gram. We  did  not  win  that  fight  on  the 
B-70,  but  although  we  lost  the  battle  we 
may  have  won  the  war,  because  since 
that  time  there  has  be^  a  great  deal 
more  recognition  of  the  fact  that  even 
in  our  defense  expenditures  there  must 
be  some  recognition  of  the  ultimate  cost, 
and  that  maximum  effort  must  be  made 
to  hold  the  line. 

That  is  the  spirit  In  which  this  bill 
has  come  from  the  committee.  That  is 
the  Issue  imder  which  this  Rivers 
amendment  must  be  argued. 

It  Is  true  that  the  recommendation 
offered   by  the   gentleman  from  South 


Carolina  was  in  the  originsd  submission 
frMn  the  Defense  Department,  but  let 
me  point  out,  Mr.  Chahman.  that  the 
conunlttee  in  its  wisdom  added  some 
costs  to  the  bill. 

We  retained  sea  pay  and  overseas  pay, 
which  the  Department  sought  to  strike 
out.  We  added  a  ftmiily  separation  al- 
lowance, and  to  balance  off  these  in- 
creases we  have  made  some  reductions. 

There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  about  this  matter  of  recom- 
putation. This  is  ei^mewhat  compli- 
cated Issue  and  sometuoes^ven  some  of 
lis  on  the  conunlttee  are  perplexed  over 
scHne  of  the  details. 

I  would  like  to  try,  if  possible,  to 
throw  a  little  light  on  some  of  the  points 
on  this  particular  legislation  and  this 
particular  amendment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  the  cen- 
tral purpose,  is  to  bring  the  pay  of  active 
duty  personnel  somewhat  more  into  line 
with  that  of  those  in  private  Industry, 
and  to  retain  active  duty  persotuiel  In 
the  service,  to  make  a  career  out  of  the 
service.  We  are  concerned  about  retired 
personnel  too,  of  course.  We  certainly 
have  to  be  fair  to  them,  but  I  think  we 
have  also  got  to  recognize  that  when  a 
pay  bill  comes  along,  the  central  and 
Important  question  is  the  pay  given  to 
those  on  active  duty  who  are  immedi- 
ately charged  with  the  defense  of  our 
country. 

Now,  two  points  have  been  involved  in 
this  particular  issue,  and  both  of  those 
points  were  made  eloquently  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  first  point  is  that  we  simply  can- 
not provide  the  increases  in  active  duty 
pay  that  have  got  to  be  made  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  highly  trained  profes- 
sioruil  armed  force,  if  at  the  same  time 
all  of  these  changes  in  active  duty  pay 
must  also  be  trsuislated  into  the  vastly 
growing  amount  of  money  that  is  paid 
out  to  our  retired  persoimel.  If  we  are 
going  to  be  restricted  in  the  improve- 
ments that  we  can  give  to  our  active 
duty  persormel  because  all  such  in- 
creases must  also  be  passed  along  to  our 
growing  body  of  retired  personnel,  then 
the  result  may  likely  be  that  we  will 
have  to  skimp  on  what  we  do  for  our 
active  duty  people. 

The  second  point  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  GJeorgla. 
namely,  the  vast  increase  in  retirement 
pay  that  we  are  running  into.  By  1980, 
without  any  recomputation,  retired  pay 
will  cost  $4.1  billion  a  year.  If  recom- 
putation goes  through  today  and  if  it 
were  to  continue  In  the  future — and  I  do 
not  see  how  in  view  of  the  eloquent  argu- 
ment given  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  OUBSER  ] ,  that  we  will  ever  be 
able  to  cut  off  recomputation  for  good — 
if  we  have  recomputation  all  the  way 
through,  then  the  entire  cost  of  retired 
pay  will  rise  in  1980  to  $6.4  billion  or,  in 
other  words,  almost  6  percent  of  the 
budget,  assumlrig  that  the  1980  budget  is 
of  the  same  size  as  the  present  one. 

Now  the  issue  has  been  raised,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  breaking  faith 
with    our    retired    service    personnel. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  decision  on 
that  matter  was  made  back  in  1958.    I 
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did  not  happen  to  be  »  Member  of  the 
Congress  at  that  time,  but  what  Is  being 
proposed  now  in  the  Riyers  amendment 
is  ttiat  we  revoke  that  decision  back  in 
1958,  which  has  now  been  recognized 
and  has  become  accepted,  and  provide  a 
recomputatlon  for  people  in  that  partic- 
ular period  but  then  cut  it  off  for  all 
time  in  the  future,  and  for  all  personnel 
retired  after  1958. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  txom  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additkmal  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Did  the  gentleman 
vote  for  the  recomputatlon  bill  which 
was  unanimously  passed  by  this  House 
in  1960? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  believe  I  did,  but 
it  is  possible  for  a  Member  to  change 
his  mind.  And.  I  have  been  Impressed, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  by  the  tre- 
mendous fiscal  and  economic  problem 
facing  this  countar.  I  voted  for  the  B-70 
a  year  ago  too,  but  I  opposed  it.  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  other  day,  because 
of  the  seriousness  of  our  fiscal  situation. 
Yes.  we  are  told  that  we  are  breaking 
faith  with  these  people,  but  we  did 
that,  if  we  did  it.  back  in  1958.  And  if 
we  adopt  the  Rivers  amendment  we  will 
still  be  breaking  faith,  but  only  with  a 
5-3rear  gap. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are 
being  fair  to  our  retired  personnel.  In 
the  first  place,  many  of  them  are  able 
to  get  jobs  in  private  industry  after  they 
retire.  In  the  second  place  we  are  giv- 
ing them  a  5  percent  increase  in  this 
bill.  I  may  say  that  this  5  percent  in 
many  cases  Is  larger  than  what  they 
would  get  if  they  had  recomputed  their 
pay  on  1958  pay  scales.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  are  guaranteeing  them  now  in 
this  bill  for  all  time  to  come  an  auto- 
matic cost  of  living  increase  of  3  percent 
every  time  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  by 
3  percent. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  submit  that  there  is 
not  a  single  other  private  retirement 
system  that  does  the  same  tiling.  This 
is  an  eminently  fair  arrangement.  We 
are  guaranteeing  that  these  honored 
people  who  have  served  our  Nation  can, 
when  they  retire,  continue  to  live  on  the 
same  standard  of  living  that  prevailed 
when  they  retired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  in  fair- 
ness to  the  needs  of  our  active  services 
and  in  recognition  of  our  budget  limita- 
tions that  we  can  be  expected  to  do  any 
more. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  reincorporate  into  the 
military  pay  bill — H.R.  5555 — the  provi- 
sion which  would  permit  Armed  Forces 
personnel  retired  before  July  1958  to  re- 


compute their  retirement  pay  on  the 
basis  of  current  pay  rates. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  views  of  those  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  who 
filed  additional  views  on  HJl.  5555  when 
it  was  approved  by  our  committee.  I  be- 
lieve the  first  sentence  of  the  additional 
views  is  particularly  pertinent: 

ThiA  bill  contains  a  major  Inconsistency. 

It  does  indeed.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  not 
only  contains  a  major  inconsistency,  it 
contains  a  major  breach  of  trust  with  a 
group  of  the  most  devoted  and  patriotic 
citizens  of  this  great  country  of  ours — 
that  group  made  up  of  individuals  who 
have  dedicated  their  lives  to  defending 
and  preserving  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  privileged  to  have  in  my  congres- 
sional district  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis.  Md.,  and  from  my  former 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  "to 
the  Naval  Academy,  I  am  acutely  aware 
of  the  need  for  continuing  to  make  serv- 
ice careers  as  attractive  as  possible  in 
order  to  retain  the  Academy's  highly 
trained  graduates  as  career  officers.  In 
addition,  many  retired  officers  of  all 
services  have  chosen  to  make  Annapolis 
their  home.  Among  them  are  some  of 
our  finest  combat  leaders  of  two  World 
Wars  and  the  Korean  conflict.  I  ap- 
preciate intimately  their  concern  over 
the  arbitrary  system  of  two  classes  of 
retirees  which  the  violation  of  the  rc- 
computation  tradition  has  created. 

The  inequity,  if  not  corrected,  will 
continue  to  be  very  upsetting  to  morale 
among  those  on  active  duty  today.  The 
active  duty  personnel  believe  they  have 
lost  a  most  valuable  and  traditional 
right — real  security  for  the  future — in 
that  heretofore  they  had  a  retirement 
system  which  was  geared  to  the  existing 
pay  scales. 

We  all  know  the  history  of  the  recom- 
putatlon provision  so  there  is  no  need  to 
repeat  it  here.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  points — major  points — which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  time  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  lost  in  the  clouds 
created  by  irrelevant  debate. 

The  first  is  that  when  Congress  in 
1958  violated  the  longstanding  tradition 
of  recomputatlon  for  retired  pay.  the  in- 
justice and  error  of  the  decision  was  soon 
recognized  and  attempts  were  started  to 
rectify  the  situation.  The  House  in  1960 
passed  a  bill  to  relnstitute  recomputa- 
tlon, but  the  measure  died  with  adjourn- 
ment before  final  action  could  be  com- 
pleted. 

The  Kennedy  administration,  like  Its 
predecessor,  has  supported  recomputa- 
tlon not  only  because  of  the  tradition 
but  because  it  is  provided  for  in  existing 
law.  Secretary  McNamara  last  year 
submitted  a  memorandimi  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  which 
showed  that  the  Comptroller  General 
has  consistently  held  that  section  6149 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
other  laws  establish  this  right. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  quote  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
marks Mr.  McNamara  recently  present- 
ed to  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee which  originally  considered 
the    pay   proposals.    This   part   of   the 
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statement  clearly  indicates  the  tdain 
istration's  support  for  recomputi^oS^ 
Apart  from   the  historical  pr*c«d«Qt  * 
computation  has  certain  advaata«as     ^1^ 
retirement  pay  U  baaed  on  acUve  «lut,  jj? 
pariUes  In  rates  of  retirement  pey  ^y/J"** 
members  of  the  same  grade  and  Iw^?'* 
service  were  avoided.     Moreover,  a  bms! 
retired   either   involuntarily  or  '-Trl^tTuT 
whether  for  age,  ph>-slcal  dlsabUlty  or  Is^m! 
of  service  had  no  reason  to  seek  a  (te^«te 
his  retirement.    He  knew  that  bis  reun^^ 
or  his  retainer  pay  would  be  the  same  w^^ 


he  retired  before  or  after  a  pending  pu^ 
crease.  Under  recomputatlon  the  retUe^ni 
date  as  such  was  not  crucial  since  the|M 
of  retirement  pay  always  bore  the  samerth 
tlonshlp  to  active  duty  basic  pay. 

Another  point  which  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  «. 
computation  is  a  two-way  street.  UndB 
this  tradition,  retired  military  petioQiKi 
get  their  share  of  the  harvest  in  bad 
years  as  well  as  good.  In  four  sepwitt 
instances  retired  personnel  have  taka 
a  cut  in  their  annuities  when  the  aettic 
duty  pay  has  been  reduced. 

F\irthermore,  Congress,  when  Mttiu 
active  duty  pay  rates,  tradltlooaUj  hii 
taken  into  consideration  the  retironeat 
equity  officers  are  accruing — that  re- 
tired pay  for  military  personnel  is  qqi 
completely  gratuity  but  earned  thro^k 
contributions  by  each  individual  in  oni- 
form.  In  other  retirement  systems  tht 
annuity  is  based  on  the  total  salary  «( 
the  individual  while  in  the  military  it  k 
based  only  on  the  person's  basic  s^ 
without  taking  into  account  his  iHov- 
ance  for  quarters  and  subsistence. 

It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connec- 
tion that  over  the  past  10  years  tfae 
median  earnings  have  gone  up  49  p«. 
cent  for  groups  comparable  to  militan 
officers  and  44.8  percent  for  groups  cam- 
parable  to  enlisted  personnel,  while  d«- 
ing  the  same  period  military  comiMnM- 
tion  rose  by  only  16.2  percent. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  ODe 
point  on  which  this  whole  argument,! 
beUeve,  hinges,  and  that  is  that  when  •« 
talk  about  retirement  pay  for  militan 
personnel  we  are  not  describing  the  prob- 
lem properly.  This  in  reality  is  not  n. 
tirement  pay  at  all.  It  is,  in  fact,  re- 
tainer pay. 

The  military  servant,  in  compartrtnli 
most  of  us,  spends  a  relatively  short  por* 
tion  of  his  working  life  in  his  diOM 
career.  More  often  than  not  he  retira 
after  20  years,  but  his  associatioD  wltii 
the  military  does  not  stop  there.  In  ad* 
dition  to  being  eligible  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity, he  assvimes  certain  obligatioia 
For  instance,  he  must  keep  his  servke 
chief  informed  of  his  whereabouti  and 
get  permission  to  travel  outside  tte 
country.  He  carries  these  burdena  te- 
cause  he  is  on  call  by  his  former  bo»- 
he  can  be  recalled  to  active  duty  wtm 
his  services  are  needed.  In  this  aeoH, 
then,  his  so-called  retirement  is  a  retain- 
er. It  Is  to  keep  him  ready  and  avail- 
able so  that  he  can  again  serve  his  coun- 
try if  needed. 

In  closing  let  me  quote  a  very  pertlnaa 
section  of  the  1957  report  of  the  Cordins 
Committee,  that  group  established  to 
study  all  aspects  of  the  military  pa7 
problem.    The  report  said : 

The  Inclusion  of  retired  personnel  with* 
the  new  compensation  system  is  consida* 
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w.  tte  Committee  to  be  a  mandatory  and 
^_,>^i  teature  fnUy  la  eoosonanoe  with 
!r^)«ag-««tabllalM<l  principle  that  rettred 
^^giMBsatloB  must  always  remain  eloeely  M- 
i^dU)  ciirrent  active  duty  pay.  To  depart 
fnm  this  principle  would  not  only  break 
fgim  with  the  individual  currently  retired, 
Ml  «oaid  have  a  mott  serious  adverse  effect 
ooen  tbe  retention  rates  of  personnel  cur- 
icntiy  on  scUve  duty. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
o;^  my  collagues  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
Bent  and  thus  for  recomputatlon. 

jir.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
CbMiimuy,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Hr.  LANKTORD.  I  will  be  very 
bappT  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Caroima.  And 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
then  reported  this  thing  out  unanimous- 
ly and  the  House  passed  it  unanimously. 
On  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  have 
the  distinct  honor  to  be  chairman,  the 
iHstlngulshed  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  StrattohI  was  a  member  of  that 
jobcommlttee.  and  I  do  not  recall  his 
ndainf  a  point  of  order  to  this  provision 
when  we  reported  it  out.  The  point  at 
which  the  gentleman  got  rehgion  I  am 
not  certain.  But  I  am  sorry  to  see  such 
a  treat  concern  for  the  budget  now  and 
his  colleagues  In  arms.  We  want  to 
take  care  of  them.  This  disturbs  me, 
this  disturbs  me. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  fxin  committee. 

Mr.  VINSON.  So  the  committee  can 
ckarbr  understand,  in  1960.  by  direction 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
presented  to  the  House  a  bill  permit- 
ting recomputation  or  computation.  It 
paaaed  unanimously.  It  went  to  the 
other  body.  It  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee. It  stayed  in  the  subcom- 
mittee. After  awhile  a  decision  was 
made  to  have  a  staff  study  by  the  great 
University  of  Michigan.  That  univer- 
sity held  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
recomputatlon  but  they  were  entitled 
to  cost-of-living  increases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Lank- 
roin]  has  expired. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chairman;  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  tht  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  my  respected 
chairman  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
not  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  was  just  telling  the 
complete  story. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chahman,  will 
the  fenUeman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LANKFORD.     Briefly. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
Peradt  me  to  point  out  that  this  proposal 
which  the  genUeman  from  South  Caro- 
"na  is  now  advoeaUng  so  strongly  is  a 
ProP°f*^  ^^ch,  when  it  was  first  pre- 
"«»«  to  the  «uboommlttee,  by  the  De- 
P«™ent  of  Defense,  wa«  bitterly  op- 


posed by  an  of  the  representatives  of  the 
retired  associations  as  itself  constituting 
a  breach  of  faith .  Now  we  liave  the  gen- 
tleman and  these  representatives  coming 
in  and  telling  us  that  this  proposal  they 
opposed  so  strongly  before  our  subcom- 
mittee was  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  In  my  opinion,  and 
In  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  others,  it 
is  a  breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  The 
reason  they  opposed  it  is  It  did  not  go  far 
enough.  Mention  was  made  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  that  great  univer- 
sity. Their  decision  was  based  on 
compression.  Their  report  to  the  chair- 
man was  compressed  from  the  top.  Re- 
member that  high-ranking  officer  never 
even  got  a  pay  increase  for  40  years. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  realiae,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  since  the  action  of  the  full  commit- 
tee there  has  been  a  lot  of  reflection,  a 
lot  of  thought  and  much  soul  searching, 
and  I  might  also  add  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  letter  writing. 

Por  that  reason,  I  am  reluctant  to  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  responsibly 
pursue  any  other  course. 

This  bill,  may  I  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  carries  a  cost  tag  of 
J12  billion  a  year.  The  committee  has 
acted  with  some  responsibility.  We  have 
brought  this  bill  into  the  House  better 
than  (46  million  under  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Here  in  one  fast  move  of  noneconomy 
you  are  going  to  remove  better  than  two- 
thirds  of  those  reductions  which  we 
brought  to  the  House. . 

The  most  discussed  action  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  the  rejection  of  this 
amendment,  the  recommendation  to  per- 
mit military  personnel  who  retired  prior 
to  1958  to  recompute  their  retired  pay  by 
using  the  1958  pay  scale.  Recomputation 
will  cost  us  an  additional  $31  million  a 
year.  I  voted  for  the  elimination  of  re- 
computation in  the  committee.  I  shall 
of  course,  adhere  to  that  position  in  the 
House,  even  though  I  have  been  swamped 
by  requests,  as  have  all  of  the  Members, 
to  change  my  position. 

I  have  the  greatest  appreciation  for 
the  service  which  our  retired  personnel 
have  rendered  to  this  country,  but  I  can- 
not in  good  conscience,  in  the  light  of  our 
national  debt  of  $306  billion  and  our 
perennial  deficits,  vote  for  the  right  to 
recompute,  which  Is  a  feature  not  con- 
tained in  any  other  retirement  plan. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  all  re- 
tired personnel  are  receiving  under  the 
bill  a  5-percent  cost-of-living  increase, 
which  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  this  amendment.  I 
did  not  feel  that  we  could  afford,  in  view 
of  our  budgetary  problem,  to  grant  both 
a  cost-of-living  increase  and  recomputa- 
tion. 


Let  me  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  again  the  words  of  the  great 
chah-man  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  when  he  pointed  out  that  with- 
otit  any  increase  in  retirement  pay  what- 
soever the  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer 
In  1980  for  military  retirement  pay  is 
going  to  be  $3  billion  a  year,  and  if  you 
project  the  cost  of  military  retirement 
in  the  future  and  have  these  same  in- 
creases as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  by 
1983  military  retirement  pay  is  going  to 
cost  this  Nation  $7,800  nxIUlon. 

I  further  point  out  to  the  House  the 
words  of  the  chairman  when  he  stated  to 
the  House  that  1 1  generals  and  admirals 
are  going  to  get  an  annual  increase  of 
$4,5f6  a  year  under  this  recomputation 
amendment  which  they  ask  you  to  adopt 
I  do  not  think  that  you  can  justify  an 
increase  of  $4,586.  For  that  reason  I 
side  with  the  chairman  and  beheve  that 
the  action  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  will  jeopardize  the  entire 
military  retirement  system. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  legislation,  but  I  also  intend  to  sup- 
port the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
IMr.  Vinson],  in  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

I  suspect  the  same  question  could  be 
asked  me:  How  did  I  vote  in  1960  on 
similar  legislation  that  included  a  re- 
computation feature?  My  answer  to 
that  question,  if  it  were  asked  me,  would 
be  that  I  have  seen  some  financial  fig- 
ures that  have  given  me  a  little  religion 
about  this  serious  problem. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  those  startling 
figures.  As  has  been  indicated  here 
several  times  this  afternoon,  in  1971  the 
cost  of  miUtary  retirement  will  be  over 
$2  billion  a  year. 

In  1980  it  will  be  over  $3  bilUon  a  year. 
But  let  us  go  back  and  take  a  look  at 
history  to  give  us  a  Ijetter  perspective 
for  the  future. 

In  1954,  the  first  year  that  I  went  on 
the  Military  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, the  miiiltary  Retirement  expendi- 
ture was  $386  million  a  year.  The  mili- 
tary budget  for  fiscal  1964.  the  budget  we 
have  before  us — this  year  the  cost  will 
be  $1,163  million.  In  other  words,  go- 
ing up  from  almost  $400  million  to  over 
$1  billion  in  11  appropriation  bills. 

There  is  one  other  factor  that  I  have 
not  heard  mentioned  here. 

In  1954  the  total  military  expendi- 
tures were  $40,386  million  and  the  re- 
tirement cost  or  expenditure  in  that 
year  was  $386  million.  In  other  wtutls, 
the  percentage  of  retirement  cost  to  to- 
tal milltai-y  expenditure  was  0.96  percent 
or  slightly  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  military  expenditure. 

Now  we  turn  to  fiscal  year  1964.  We 
have  before  us  in  the  committee,  and  you 
will  shortly  in  the  Congress,  a  miUtary 
expenditure  figure  of  $51  billion.  The 
retirement  cost  is  $1,163  million.  But 
the  percentage  of  retirement  to  the 
total  expenditure  win  go  up  to  2.28  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  in  11  appropria- 
tion bills  your  overall  military  expendi- 
tures will  have  gone  up  25  percent,  but 
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your  retironent  costs  will  have  gone  up 
130  percent. 

This  Is  only  with  reference  to  the  past. 
Now  let  us  look  at  the  future.  Mr.  Me- 
Namara  tells  us  that  he  hopes  In  the 
future,  by  good  management  and  by  be- 
ing very  selective  on  weapons  systems, 
he  can  more  or  less  hold  the  line  on 
military  expenditures.  I  hope  he  can 
without  any  degradation  of  our  military 
capabilities.  But  nobody  here  this  af- 
ternoon can  say  our  retirement  costs  will 
not  go  up  and  will  not  skyrocket.  As 
they  go  up.  and  if  you  hold  the  line  on 
military  qjending,  the  percentage  of  re- 
tirement costs  annually  to  the  total  cost 
of  the  military  program  will  likewise 
skyrocket.  So  in  10  years  instead  of 
being  2.28  percent  of  your  military  cost 
as  it  will  be  In  fiscal  year  1964.  it  will 
be  3  percent  or  4  percent  or  5  percent  of 
every  dollar  that  is  spent  annually  in  the 
future  for  military  protection. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  maintain  a  military  system  in  the 
future  for  the  protection  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  paying  5  per- 
cent, or  6  percent,  or  7  percent  of  the  cost 
on  an  annual  basis  for  retirements  of  the 
past. 

Let  me  add  this  point.  Many  people 
have  said  that  if  we  do  not  recompute, 
it  will  be  a  breach  of  faith. 

I  think  there  might  be  an  argimient 
on  either  side  of  that  question.  But  let 
me  assume  for  a  moment  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  a  previous  contract.  I  will 
assume  that  for  argument. 

Every  lawyer  in  this  Chamber  has  from 
time  to  time  represented  clients  who  had 
a  contract  with  another  party  but  the 
other  party  was  in  some  fiscal  or  finan- 
cial jeopardy.  So  the  two  lawyers  and 
the  two  parties  involved  sit  down  to  try 
to  work  out  a  new  contract  so  that  the 
man  who  has  a  claim  against  the  other 
party  will  get  paid  something  so  that  his 
whole  contract  claim  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed or  wiped  out. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  I  cherish  and  relish  that  re- 
lationship, I  hope  and  tnist  that  their 
attitude  on  this  item  on  this  program 
will  not  cast  in  serious  jeopardy  a  whole 
retirement  system  for  s<»ne  400.000  re- 
tired military  today  who  are  getting 
benefits,  and  a  very  substantial  number 
who  will  retire  in  the  future.  If  they 
are  not  sensible  today  about  this  whole 
matter,  I  predict  they  will  place  the  en- 
tire system  in  serious  jeopardy,  and  I  do 
not  want  that  to  happen.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
[Mr.  ViNsowl  on  this  amendment. 

May  I  add  one  footnote  to  my  remaii:s. 
If  the  Rivers  amendment  is  approved 
It  is  still  my  intention  to  support  the  bill 
on  final  passage. 

Mr.  CXJHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  very  interesting 
to  note  that  our  good,  genial  chairman, 
with  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  dis- 
agree recently,  has  managed  to  divide 
us.  You  have  seen  how  the  "fearless 
five"  are  pretty  well  split.  However,  as 
a  divided  young  Turk.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 


I  would  first  like  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  ranarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fobs]  and  also  one 
of  the  points  made  by  our  distinguished 
chairman.  Mr.  Viksow. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  but 
what  any  retirement  system  we  develop 
is  going  to  cost  lots  of  money.  What  we 
must  do  is  begin  to  take  a  look  at  what 
we  are  comparing  these  cost  figures  with. 
I  can  think  of  some  programs  aroimd 
here  I  would  like  to  talk  about  that  will 
cost  and  do  cost  more.  If  you  are  talk- 
ing about  $3  or  $4  billion  In  terms  of 
possible  projected  requirements,  that  we 
are  committed  to,  I  could  compare  this 
with  some  other  items  we  are  voting  on 
around  here  where  we  have  obligated 
ourselves  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PoBD],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriatidhs^  who  Is  very  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area,  neglected  to  point 
out  as  he  was  giving  us  the  cost  progres- 
sion certain  things  that  I  hope  he  gets 
into  the  Record. 

These  are  the  realities.  What  we  are 
talking  today  about  is  a  Military  Estab- 
lishment, the  like  of  which  this  coimtry 
has  never  known  before  in  peacetime. 
We  have  gone  from  a  "Here  to  Eternity" 
establishment  prior  to  World  War  n  of 
some  200,000  to  an  establishment  com- 
posed of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
the  best  in  the  world,  with  a  manpower 
requirement  of  2.7  million.  If  you  are 
going  to  maintain  the  qiiality  of  this 
force  structure,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  look  at  what  we  call  the  labor 
supply  price  ciu^e.  You  have  to  tell  the 
House  what  we  require  quantitatively  in 
order  to  maintain  the  kind  of  establish- 
ment we  presently  have.  The  cold  war 
does  not  come  cheap,  but  it  Is  far  less 
expensive  than  at  hot  one.  We  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

I  am  on  a  research  and  development 
subcommittee.  I  have  been  in  the  field 
investigating  activities  in  this  field.  We 
are  looking  at  scientists,  engineers,  and 
other  professionals  who  are  woi^lng 
alongside  of  every  grade  of  military  men 
and  officers.  There  Is  a  tremendous  gap 
in  their  incomes. 

At  the  present  time,  for  example,  I 
am  interested  in  attrition  rates  of  the 
graduates  of  our  Military  Academies. 
It  is  too  high,  in  my  opinion.  We  are 
not  considering  Just  the  men  we  are  pro- 
ducing at  the  Military  Academy.  But, 
clearly,  we  are  not  holding  enough  of  our 
highly  trained  men,  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  why. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the 
recomputation  bill?  Let  me  tell  you 
something.  A  good  society  is  a  society 
that  takes  care  of  its  retired  people. 
It  is  reflected  in  all  Its  Institutions,  mil- 
itary Included.  If  you  want  the  young 
career  men  In  the  service  to  feel  that  we 
will  keep  faith,  I  urge  you  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  very  significant  state- 
ment.    We  have   heard   a   great   deal 
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about  the  total  cost  of  retirement  h.- 
that  U  not  the  point  at  IssuetoS^ 
UoD  with  this  parUcular  Rivers  iSS" 
ment.  We  are  talking  about  a  totS^ 
of  $30  million  a  year  which  ovS  S 
years  will  decrease  each  year  It  u  rwi 
a  continuing  cost,  it  is  not  a  cost  th^ 
Increases.  It  is  a  decreased  cost  uS 
we  should  not  get  confused  with  the  toS 
retirement  situation.  *** 

Mr.  COBELAN.  The  gentleman  u 
correct.  This  is  a  declining  amount 
every  day.  but  since  the  general  nroS. 
lem  of  retirement  has  been  raised  iJ^t 
us  to  bear  the  total  problem  i^  mS 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  wheth» 
this  amendment  passes  at  all,  if  the  truS 
were  known.  The  problems  that  t£ 
genUeman  from  Michigan  [Mr  Poibi 
and  the  rest  of  you  are  talking  about  an 
going  to  be  with  us.  What  are  you  goini 
to  do?  Are  you  going  to  pay  these  peo- 
ple? Are  you  going  to  rescind  retire- 
ments?  You  know  that  you  are  goinc 
to  do  just  like  you  did  when  you  voS 
for  domesUc  and  foreign  aid  and  other 
programs.  You  are  going  to  pay  the 
necesssu-y  costs  of  the  cold  war 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  VINSON.  In  response  to  the  an- 
swer and  the  question  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wosoh]  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  CoHKLAN],  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomla  [Mr.  Bob  WnsoH]  wu 
trying  to  demonstrate  that  all  the  cost 
is  only  $32  milUon  a  year  and  each  year 
will  go  down.  Now.  it  has  been  figured 
mathematically  by  the  people  Involved 
that  the  ultimate  cost  to  administer  this 
program  is  $600  million. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
any  question  of  fact  you  know  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  you.  However,  you  alao 
know  my  great  admiration  for  Secretary 
McNamara,  and  my  position  on  this 
question  is  equivalent  to  his. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment  to  allow  those  who  re- 
tired prior  to  June  1.  1958.  to  recompute 
their  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  the  1958 
act 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  initially 
that  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  accom- 
plishes all  it  should  or  could.  Recognis- 
ing the  very  serious  problems  we  faee 
in  attracting  and  retaining  qualifled 
persotmel.  though.  I  beUeve  it  should  be 
supported  and  approved. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
glaring  inequity  in  this  bill  which  allows 
retirees  with  equal  rank  and  equal  length 
of  service  to  receive  vmequal  pay— an 
inequity  initially  brought  about  by  the 
abaiulonment.  without  warning,  of  re- 
computation  in  1958. 

Prior  to  this  date,  recomputation,  or 
the  adjustment  of  retirement  pay  In 
accordance  with  changes  in  active  duty 
pay,  had  been  followed  for  more  than 
100  years,  both  as  a  matter  of  practice 
and  legal  right.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  consistently 
held  that  secUon  6149.  United  Stetes 
Code.  UUe  10,  establishes  this  right  be- 
yond doubt. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  McNaoiara 
made  clear  in  his  statement  to  the  Com- 
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wt  Armed  Services,  inequities  are 
"St^e^  in  ttie  reeenputaUoo  system. 
iMgBy,  with  sriccted  pay  increases  to 
Leei  spedfle  active  d«ty  force  needs.  It 
kf  tnerltaMe  ttiAt  some  groups  on  the 
.<llied  list  would  sulfer  real  Income 
,,^00  if  strict  adherence  to  recom- 
putatioh  were  practiced. 

The  Defense  Department  proposed 
gibilftutlnc  for  recomputation  an  ad- 
i^iBMnt  of  retirement  pay  on  the  basis 
ti  increases    in    the    Consumer    Price 

Index. 

But  as  Secretary  McNamara  s  state- 
Bent  emphasiaes : 

Acceptance  of  thte  principle,  however,  does 
not  reconcile  tbe  Ooremmenffe  obligation 
irttti  rwpect  to  tlMs*  members  now  on  th« 
jtOnA  Bsts  who  were  denied  recomputation 
m  ItM.  Tbe  qxMsMon  la  whether  they 
gtypuiii  be  allowed  to  recompute  on  the  1058 
pay  rates  with  the  explicit  uuderstamilng 
Uiat  henceforth,  all  personnel  retired,  or  to 
be  retired,  will  have  periodic  adjustments 
to  retired  pay  made  on  recognized  changes 
In  tte  cost  of  DTlcg.  The  alternative  woald 
be  to  apply  the  straight  cost  <a  living  ad- 
juatment  to  all  persons  aow  retired,  Irrespec- 
Uf«  of  the  base  upon  which  their  present 
rtUrsment  pay  was  computed. 

For  two  reasons  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  concluded  that  the  first  course  of 
action  should  be  taken  and  we  recommend 
It  to  thlB  committee:  Flret,  those  who  were 
In  tlM  active  duty  force  prior  to  1958  and 
««re  retired  prior  to  June  1 ,  1968,  had  every 
WMon  to  expect  that  tbetr  retirement  pay 
voold  be  based  on  active  duty  pay  scales 
at  the  time  of  retirement  and  thereafter 
•  •  •;  second,  the  objective  of  the  1958  pay 
adjnstments  was  to  correct  "compression" 
wMch  had   occurred   since   1M3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  Important  to  make 
clear  that  this  amendment  does  rK>t  ask 
lor  a  permanent  continuation  of  re- 
eomputation.  Rather  it  makes  the 
modest  request  that  before  a  retirement 
pay  system  based  on  the  cost  of  living 
index  is  ad<H>ted.  that  the  inconsisten- 
cies resulting  from  the  1958  act  be  cor- 
rected; that  equity  in  basic  pay  scales 
be  established  with  fsdr  wturning. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment which  would  enable  us  to  keep  faith 
with  those  who  have  served  in  our  coun- 
try's defense,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  ac- 
cepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  of  the 
lentkman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
imendment  and  all  amendmet^  thereto 
eloce  in  15  minutcsw 

The  nwtion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niKs  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chamiht.mw], 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  recom- 
putation amendment  which  would  cor- 
rect a  major  inconsistency  contained  In 
this  MU.  As  sH  forth  in  the  additional 
^'lews  included  in  the  report,  beginning 
on  page  69,  while  purporting  to  encour- 
age competent  members  of  oui-  armed 
"prvlees  to  make  lifetime  careers  of  the 
mlBtary  servic*,  this  bin  breaks  faith 
with  those  who  have  already  devoted 
thefr  lives  to  the  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  good  and 
^l*;  reason  for  the  military  retirement 
system  to  be  different  from  other  retire- 
ment systems.    It  is  because  the  status 


of  the  military  retired  monber  Is  unique. 
Even  with  a  full  career  of  SO  years,  tbe 
great  majority  of  miUtoir  men  are 
likely  to  be  between  52  and  56  years  of 
age  when  they  are  mandatorily  retired. 
In  almost  any  other  oocupatioa.  an  indi- 
vidual stt  that  age  could  look  forward 
to  additional  years  of  full  or  even  in- 
creased earnings  instead  of  the  sharply 
reduced  income  of  retirement. 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  who  will  take 
the  time  to  check  that  the  total  career 
earnings,  including  their  retirement  pay. 
of  military  men  who  are  forced  into  re- 
tirement after  30  years  of  service.  Is 
substantially  less  than  their  counter- 
parts in  other  occupations  who  are  per- 
mitted to  work  until  age  60  or  65. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  never  forget 
that  the  Oovemment  demands  the  best 
years  of  life  from  a  military  member, 
but  reserves  the  right  to  dismiss  the  in- 
dividual when  his  most  useful  years  are 
past.  This  is  imperative  since,  if  a  mih- 
tary  force  Is  to  be  maintained  at  a  high 
standard  of  efBciency,  its  personnel  must 
be  composed  of  men  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

WhUe  in  the  service,  the  individual, 
theoretically  at  least,  is  under  orders 
constantly,  not  8  hours  a  day.  but  24.  ex- 
cept when  granted  definite  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  dirty.  His  personal  liberty 
Is  constantly  curtailed,  even  his  apparel, 
speech,  and  manners  are  subject  to  scru- 
tiny and  criticism  such  as  would  not  be 
endured  by  civilian  employees.  His  pay 
is  supposed  to  be  sufScient  for  his  needs, 
but  in  the  case  of  neither  officer  nor  pri- 
vate is  it  sufficient  in  itself  to  be  an  in - 
diicement  to  enter  the  military  service. 
The  attraction  Is  supposed  to  be  the  hon- 
or and  dignity  attached  to  the  service, 
and  the  oiHX)rtunity  for  distiiKtlon  In 
service  to  our  country.  In  peacetime,  as 
well  as  war.  he  must  go  wherever  and 
whenever  he  is  ordered,  whether  it  is 
with  or  without  his  family.  The  civilian 
emplojree,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  no 
agreement  when  accepting  employment 
to  be  subject  to  military  discipline  or  to 
risk  his  life  if  necessary  in  carrying  out 
his  duties.  The  duties  of  the  civilian 
employee  are  seldom  of  a  hazardous  na- 
ture. Tlie  regulations  to  which  he  is 
obliged  to  conform  are  usually  what 
would  be  customary  in  an  ordinary  busi- 
ness office  aikl  no  more. 

In  addition,  even  after  retirement  the 
military  officer  continues  to  hold  a  Oov- 
emment office  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law  and  because  of  existing  dual  office 
and  dual  compensation  laws  cannot  avail 
himself  of  certain  types  of  employment 
for  which  he  is  often  siiited. 

And  fmally,  he  remains  subject  to  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  and  to 
recall  to  active  duty.  As  stjch  the  re- 
tired member  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  national  defense  team. 
This  vast  reservoir  of  experience  and 
mature  judgment  of  our  retired  military 
people  is  relied  upon  heavily  in  times 
of  emergency. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  must 
never  regard  military  retirement  pay 
merely  as  a  pension  for  long  axKl  hon- 
orable service.  It  is  partly  for  that; 
partly  as  a  retainer  pay;  and  partly  re- 
duced pay  for  the  completion  of  a  career. 


the  active  part  of  which  had  to  be  termi- 
nated at  a  relatively  eaxty  age  cause  of 
the  character  of  tbe  senrice: 

Mr.  Chairmui,  it  Is  not  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Cbngreas  oi  tbe  United 
states  to  allow  the  ineqvttles  which  now 
exist  among  our  retired  members  to  e<m- 
tinue.  Nothing  that  we  could  say  here 
today  can  justify  the  sharp  dlivari^  that 
now  exists  in  rates  of  retired  pay  for 
service  members  retired  under  the  same 
laws,  with  the  same  rank,  and  tbe  same 
period  of  service.  Today,  for  ezami^, 
a  colonel  who  retired  on  May  1.  If  58.  re- 
ceives approximately  $1,000  a  year  less  in 
retired  pay  than  a  colonel  who  retired 
on  Jime  1.  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  act  now  as  we 
did  in  1960  when  we  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  end  the  injustice  which  now 
exists  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  effect 
an  equitable,  orderly  transition  to  the 
proposed  new  system  of  adjusting  re- 
tired pay  in  the  future,  as  provided  in 
this  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  HUnois  LMr. 
Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
all  the  figures  that  have  been  quoted 
here  this  afternoon  have  been  correct, 
but  they  have  been  mishandled  in  such 
a  way  that  I  think  by  this  time  the  House 
is  completely  confused. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the^ 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Foan] 
said  that  by  1980  the  possible  cost  of 
milSn^ry  retirement  will  be  around  $3 
billion.  I  would  alao  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bos  Wn^soir]  was  entirely  correct  in 
pointing  out  that  the  total  cost  of  this 
amendment,  which  in  my  opinion  does 
not  in  any  way  jeopardize  the  retirenient 
system,  will  amotmt  to  a  mftyimntri  of 
about  $32  million  a  year  and  will  be 
going  down  each  year  so  that  by  the 
time  you  hit  1980  it  will  conti-ibute  less 
than  one  percent  to  this  total  of  $3 
billion  cost  of  military  retirement  The 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson],  was  entirely  correct  when 
he  used  the  figure  of  $600  million,  but 
that  is  the  total  figure  for  all  the  years 
that  this  amendment  will  have  effect  on 
retirement  pay. 

This  amendment  has  but  one  purpose, 
not  to  jeopardize  the  retirement  system 
but  to  correct  an  injustice  to  retired 
personnel  who  retired  before  June  1. 
1958. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  of  tbe  House  today 
on  this  particular  bill.  I  am  certainly  in 
support  of  any  assistance  we  can  render 
to  our  military  who  are  the  defenders 
of  this  great  country  of  ours  and  who. 
throughout  the  years,  have  shown  their 
devotion  to  our  Nation,  not  by  words 
but  by  action. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  aware  of  the 
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wonderful  Job  that  the  Commissioned 
Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
been  i>erformlng  over  the  years.  As 
chairman  of  the  Public  Health  and 
Safety  Subcommittee  of  the  parent  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. I  have  personally  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  the  results  of  this 
distinguished  group  of  dedicated  people. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  86th  Congress, 
the  subcommittee  of  which  I  was  chair- 
man reported  the  legi&lation  known  as 
the  Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps  Personnel  Act  of  1960  without  a 
dissenting  vote  and  without  having  any- 
one appear  before  the  subcommittee  in 
opposition  to  the  legislation.  Later, 
after  this  legislation  passed  the  House, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  con- 
ference i6ommittee  with  my  distin^ruished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas, the  Honorable  Oren  Harris. 

I  realize  full  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  being  considered  in 
this  legislation  we  have  before  us  today, 
as  its  members  hold  the  rank  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  February  22.  1962. 
President  Kennedy  called  for  a  new 
study  of  military  pay.  He  stated  that 
one  of  the  important  objectives  would 
be  to  achieve  comparability  of  service 
pay  with  that  of  industry  and  civilian 
Federal  employment. 

While  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  has  done  a  very  good  Job 
In  reporting  this  bill  out  of  committee, 
I  do  feel  that  the  present  pay  bill  for 
the  imiformed  services  falls  far  short  in 
achieving  the  comparability  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  last  year.  As  a  result  of 
the  last  of  three  civil  service  pay  raises 
since  1958.  the  final  step  of  which  goes 
into  effect  in  1964.  previous  levels  of  com- 
parability between  the  two  systems  have 
substantially  deteriorated.  This  lack 
of  comparability  Jeopardizes  the  essential 
career  system  of  the  uniformed  services 
and  presents  a  serious  recruitment  and 
retention  problem. 

There  has  been  a  uniform  lack  of  suc- 
cess In  retaining  engineers,  scientists, 
physicians,  and  research  and  develop- 
ment specialists.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  reported  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem in  the  recruitment  and  retention  in 
its  Commissioned  Corps  of  experienced 
scientific  and  professional  personnel  to 
provide  leadership  for  major  research 
and  national  health  programs.  It  serves 
no  useful  purpose  to  place  increasing 
emphasis  on  important  pubUc  health 
programs,  such  as  water  pollution  con- 
trol, air  pollution  control,  and  radiologi- 
cal health,  if  adequate  compensation  is 
not  provided  to  attract  and  retain  the 
type  of  professional  and  technical  per- 
sonnel needed  for  these  programs. 

Comparability  studies  show  that  in 
1958  the  maximum  statutory  pay  of  a 
colonel,  navy  captain,  or  director  in  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  only  $654  less  than  a  OS-15. 
In  1964,  it  will  be  $3,285  less  and  com- 
parable to  the  pay  of  a  OS-14.  This 
steady  deterioration  in  the  comparability 


concept  creates  a  serious  effect  on  the 
morale  of  our  uniformed  services  per- 
sonnel and  on  the  quality  of  our  research 
and  development  and  public  health  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  itself  which 
accompanied  H.R.  5555  clearly  supports 
my  point.    I  quote: 

since  l»6a  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
terioration of  the  compensation  provided 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  compared 
to  the  compensation  payments  in  private 
industry  and  to  clvUlan  employees  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Between  1962  and 
1962,  the  median  earnings  of  professional, 
scientific,  technical,  and  kindred  workers,  a 
group  generally  comparable  to  ofllcer  per- 
sonnel, has  Increased  by  49  percent.  The 
average  earnings  of  manufacturing — produc- 
tion workers,  a  group  usually  associated  with 
enlisted  personnel — has  Increased  by  44.8 
percent  since  1952.  The  cumulative  average 
Increase  for  classified  civil  service  employees 
In  the  past  10  years  totals  39.8  percent.  For 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  ^e  over- 
aU  average  Increase  In  compensation  since 
1952,  Including  the  recent  Increase  In  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  which  became  effec- 
tive January  1,  1963,  Is  16J  percent.  This 
Is  slightly  more  than  the  Increase  In  the 
coat  of  living  since  1952,  13.9  percent.  Even 
with  the  Increases  recommended  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  average  Increase  In 
total  compensation  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  since  1962  will  still  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  Increases  obtained 
by  workers  In  the  private  economy  and  civil 
service  employees. 

As  I  Stated  in  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the 
point  at  this  time  but  I  would  Uke  very 
much  to  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
Commissioned  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  as  I  believe  they,  in  their 
field,  are  just  as  devoted  and  serve  in 
the  protection  of  our  Nation  as  those  of 
the  military  be  they  Army,  Navy,  or  Air 
Force  ofDcers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KkithI. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
CoHKLAN] .  In  simple  Justice,  if  the  Con- 
gress should  approve  this  kind  of  in- 
crease for  presently  retired  armed  serv- 
ices personnel,  must  we  not  also  approve 
similar  increases  for  the  civil  service,  for 
the  Foreign  Service,  the  social  seciirlty 
recipients,  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
ficiaries? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Well,  the  genUeman 
is  asking  me  my  opinion,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion I  believe  the  military  pay  structures 
historically  in  this  country  have  been  on 
an  entirely  different  basis. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man the  further  question,  if  he  knows 
the  cost  of.  for  example,  a  pension  of 
$100  per  month  at  age  50? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  You  are  asking  me? 
I  did  not  get  the  question. 

Mr.  KEITH.  The  cost  of  a  pension  of 
$100  per  month  for  a  person  at  age  50 
would  be  about  $20,000.  That  is  the 
single  premium  required  at  age  50  for 
$100  per  month. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
OrossI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who  Just 
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preceded  me,  I  am  greatly  dl«ti»fci-i 
about  what  will  happen  one  of ^2 
days  when  the  retired  civilian  civil  m7 
ice  employees  come  In  and  aA  for  ^!" 
computotlon  of  their  retirement  a!^ 
baaed  upon  one  of  the  numerous  pa*  faT 
creases,  such  as.  perhaps,  the  one  whSi 
has  been  proposed  for  this  year 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentlemaji  fr«. 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  I  am  goliuri! 
walk  with  him  through  his  rose  guiS, 
this  afternoon  in  opposlUon  to^5 
amendment.  ^ 

Mr.  VINSON.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman  that  when  the  muiti 
billion-dollar  annual  foreign  giveavsT 
biU  comes  up  I  hope  that  he  will  wafr 
down  the  sawdust  trail  with  me  to  ehoa 
off  enough  money  from  that  progrsmto 
take  care  of  aU  the  spending  measures  he 
has  been  supporting. 

Can  I  depend  upon  the  gentleman  ta 
walk  the  sawdust  trail  with  me.  coos 
that  day  when  the  foreign  giveaway  pro. 
gram  comes  up? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  will  say  to  the  gen. 
tleman  from  Iowa  that  as  long  as  tbe 
light  bums  the  vilest  sinner  may  return 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  record 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Californli 
[Mr.  RoosivKLTl. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of  \bt 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Sooth 
Carolina  [Mr.  RivMsl.  I  believe  that 
we  must  approve  this  amendment  u  t 
matter  of  elementary  justice.  The 
money  proposed  to  be  saved  by  not  ap. 
proving  this  amendment  seems  of  little 
consolation  if  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  action  we  fall  to  honor  our 
commitments  to  the  courageous  men  who 
have  constituted  our  Armed  Forces  in 
times  of  crisis  in  this  century. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  retired 
military  personnel  should  be  considered 
pensioners  for  they  are  still  part  of  our 
national  defense  structure,  subject  to 
recall  to  active  duty  In  time  of  need. 
This  being  so,  their  payments  should  be 
computed  on  the  same  scale  as  that  used 
for  those  on  active  duty. 

The  departure  from  the  traditiontl 
policy  of  one  pay  scale  was  first  made  in 
1958,  on  the  same  grounds  used  for  jut- 
tiflcation  today — it  would  cost  too  much. 
If  we  accept  this  argument,  we  will 
deprive  those  already  retired — those  who 
fought  so  valiantly  in  the  three  wan  tt 
this  century — of  the  compensatkn 
which,  under  the  old  policy,  they  bad 
every  right  to  expect.  We  must  remedy 
the  defect  in  the  1958  legislation  and  in 
the  bill  before  us  today  by  voting  fsTor- 
ably  for  the  recomputation  ameiulment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  seek  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  coo- 
mittee.  the  gentleman  from  Oeorsli 
whether  he  would  explain  how  he  mriTcd 
at  the  figure  of  $600  million  as  the  cost 
of  administering  this  particular  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  VINSON.  WeU.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  those  figures  are  from 
the  computers  down  in  the  Department 
They  advised,  based  upon  the  likelihood 
of  the  number  and  the  longevity  and  an 
of  that,  that  this  amendment  will  oott 
the  American  taxpayers  for  all  the  boM- 
fits  paid  out,  $600  million. 
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lir.  ODBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
c^tlonan  yield? 

lir.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ti-nan  from  California. 

MrOUBSER.  That  Is  an  unfair  figure 
to  use  in  the  argument.  One  could  say 
that  this  biU  is  going  to  cost  the  Amerl- 
"  taxpayer  $35  billion  or  $40  bUlion. 
If  we  want  to  calculate  it  that  way.  let 
US  do  It  that  way. 

Ur.  VINSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  going  to  cost  that. 
I  am  not  trying  to  deceive  anyone.  I  am 
telling  the  truth.  This  amendment  will 
Ultimately  cost  $600  milUon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(iCr.OAvnd. 

llr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
gponse  to  an  Inquiry  from  a  constituent, 
I  have  written  him  as  follows : 

I  dODt  know  of  a  more  complex  problem 
tbst  has  ever  been  presented  to  our  subcom- 
mittee tban  this  question  of  retired  pay.  I 
concur  in  your  observation  that  If  we  are  not 
csrtfiil  we  could  klU  this  entire  bUl  If  we 
persisted  In  attempting  to  put  retirement 
pay  back  on  the  traditional  basis.  It  would 
not  only  add  $87  million  to  t^e  fiscal  1964 
cotts  and  Jeopardize  the  retirement  system. 
If  enacted,  but  might  kill  the  bill  now  under 
eonslderatlon.  I  far  prefer  to  pass  a  bill 
that  has  a  chance  of  becoming  law,  rather 
than  pass  a  bill  that  could  die  In  the  Senate. 
In  s  previous  Congress  we  passed  a  recompu- 
taUon  bin  which  the  Senate  would  not  con- 
■Ider.  Now.  if  the  Senate  wouldn't  even 
consider  the  recomputation  bill  we  passed 
In  tbe  86th  Congress.  I  wonder  what  chance 
we  would  have  If  we  attempted  to  pass  a 
recomputation  bill  for  the  profKised  new  pay 
•csles? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
Balbwin  1 . 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
person  in  this  House  who  has  been  here 
for  more  than  the  current  term  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  in  1960  when  a 
similar  bill  to  this  amendment  passed 
the  House  without  a  single  person  rais- 
ing a  dissenting  voice.  This  record 
started  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee where  there  was  a  unanimous  vote 
and  on  the  House  fioor — I  remember  it 
clearly — there  was  not  a  single  voice 
raised  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  So  if  you 
have  constituents  who  are  interested  in 
this  bill,  your  constituents  certainly 
were  led  to  believe  In  1960  that  you  were 
In  favor  of  the  bill  on  recomputation. 
The  only  way.  therefore,  for  this  House 
to  be  consistent  with  its  position,  upon 
which  it  went  on  record  in  1960,  is  to  pass 
this  amendment  today  to  do  the  thing 
we  attempted  to  do  In  1960  but  were 
blocked  from  doing  by  failure  of  action 
of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  i-ise 
in  support  of  this  amendment.  It  cor- 
rects a  grave  injustice  and  inconsistency 
to  this  legislation.  The  law  as  it  now 
stands  purports  to  encourage  competent 
niembers  of  our  armed  services  to  make 
lifetime  careers  of  the  military  service. 


but  it  breaks  faith  with  those  who  have 
already  devoted  their  lives  to  the  service. 

For  over  a  century  It  has  been  tradi- 
tional that  retired  military  pay  be  based 
on  active  duty  pa.y.  This  right  to  recom- 
pute retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  active 
duty  pay  is  not  only  a  moral  obligation 
but  has  a  firm  basis  in  law. 

In  1958.  in  a  drastic  and  rather  un- 
precedented move  and  without  adequate 
warning  to  retired  personnel.  Congress 
created  this  situation  with  which  we  are 
now  faced.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  cor- 
rect it.  We  all  know  that  every  man  on 
the  retired  rolls  and  on  active  duty  has 
been  told  by  recruiting  officials  that  his 
retired  pay  would  be  based  on  active 
duty.  We  know  that  fringe  benefits,  in- 
cluding retired  pay,  have  always  been 
offered  as  Inducements  for  servicemen  to 
accept  less  money  in  the  military  than  in 
civilian  life.  I  believe  it  is  out  of  char- 
acter for  the  U.S.  Government  to  make 
a  promise  and  then  refuse  to  keep  it.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  this  country  gives  billions 
away  in  foreign  aid,  presumably  to  halt 
communism  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  other  nations.  But  when  it 
comes  time  to  grant  a  few  dollars  to  our 
own  military  who  have  done  more  to  halt 
the  flow  of  communism  than  any  other 
group,  and  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
raise  their  standard  of  living,  a  great 
furor  is  heard.  I  cannot  follow  the 
thinking  of  those  who  vote  for  foreign 
aid  on  one  hand,  yet  oppose  this  effort  at 
fair  play  to  our  own  veterans  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  continue  on 
this  debate,  but  I  think  the  issue  is  clear. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  faith  with 
our  military  and  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

I  Mr.  COHELAN  ] . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  as  well 
as  the  remarks  I  made  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
taking  this  time  merely  to  get  over  what 
I  failed  to  get  over  the  last  time;  and 
that  is  in  connection  with  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  The  Secretary  made  it  clear 
in  his  statement  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Sei-vices  that  inequities  are  en- 
tailed in  the  recomputation  system  pri- 
marily with  selected  pay  increases  to 
meet  sjjeciflc  active-duty-force  needs.  It 
is  Inevitable  that  some  groups  on  the 
retired  list  would  suffer  real  income 
erosion  If  strict  adherence  to  recomputa- 
tion were  practiced. 

And  he  goes  on :  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment proposed  a  substitute  for  recom- 
putation and  adjustment  of  retirement 
pay  on  the  basis  of  Increases  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  But  as  the  Secretary 
emphasized,  acceptance  of  this  principle 
does  not  reconcile  the  Government's 
obligation  with  respect  to  members  now 
on  the  retired  list  who  were  denied  re- 
computation in  1958. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BroyhillI. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  would  like  to  put  myself  firmly  on  the 
side  of  equity  and  Justice  by  advocating 
the  militcu7  pay  bill  be  amended  to 
rectify  a  longstanding  breach  of  faith 
and  reestablish  the  confidence  of  our 
military  men  and  women  in  the  word  of 
the  UJ5.  Government,  a  confidence  that 
has  been  shaken  by  the  failure  to  fulfill 
an  obligation. 

There  are  today  108.412  veterans  who 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  who  will 
receive  no  increase  of  pension  from  the 
pay  bm  reported  out — H.R.  5555. 
Throughout  their  service  and  subsequent 
retirement  they  were  given  to  believe 
that  they  would  receive  increases  in 
their  pensions  proportionate  to  in- 
creases in  active  duty  pay  for  the  rank 
in  which  they  retired.  They  had  entered 
the  service  with  this  imderstandlng. 
But  the  pay  bill  that  was  passed  in  1958 
ended  this  practice,  which  had  been  fol- 
lowed since  1861 .  Instead,  those  who  had 
retired  prior  to  1958  got  a  fiat  6-percent 
Increase.  Those  who  happened  to  be 
lucky  enough  to  retire  after  June  1,  1958. 
had  their  pensions  based  on  the  new  1958 
rates  which  were  increased  anywhere 
from  6  to  25  percent. 

When  this  happened  It  met  Immediate 
opposition  from  the  services,  the  retired 
people,  and  from  Congress.  In  the  86th 
Congress  alone  a  total  of  45  House  bills 
and  2  Senate  bills  were  introduced  to  let 
those  who  retired  before  1958  recompute 
their  pay  on  the  new  rates.  Seeing  the 
mistake  that  had  been  made,  the  ad- 
ministration, including  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  favored  a  bill  to 
allow  recomputation. 

This  bill— H.R.  11318— was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  House  in  May  1960. 
But  the  Senate  never  acted  on  it. 

The  new  pay  legislation  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  woiiced 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Rivers]  and  his  subcommittee 
would  allow  these  108.412  retired  people 
to  receive  an  increase  in  their  pensions — 
not  based  on  the  new  1963  rates,  but 
merely  on  the  present  1958  scale.  It 
would  accomplish  what  was  unanimously 
desired  by  the  House  in  1960. 

Whereas  this  subcommittee  bill  falls 
short.  In  my  opinion,  of  what  I  would 
consider  a  truly  satisfactory  pay  bill  for 
the  active  and  retired  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  it  is  a  vastly  superior 
measure  to  H.R.  5555.  In  all  areas  con- 
cerned the  bill  reported  by  Congressman 
Rivers'  subcommittee  is  a  better  ap- 
proach to  this  matter  and  I  would  hope 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  accept 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  4696  in  preference 
to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  we  now  have 
before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Enactment  of  this  recomputation  pro- 
vision would  rectify  a  past  wrong,  would 
eliminate  an  inconsistency  in  our  mili- 
tary pay  scales,  and  would  erase  a  glar- ; 
ing  inequity  In  retirement  computations  * 
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now  applicable  to  former  members  of  our 
anned  services. 

In  1958  the  Congress  passed  a  military 
pay  Mn  which  prorided  for  only  a  t-per- 
eent  eost-of -Hying  increase  for  all  oO- 
eers  who  retired  before  June  1,  1958.  but 
retataed  the  traditional  and  higher  ae- 
tire  duty  rate  at  compensation  for  an 
afflcers  retiring  after  that  date.  Thus, 
there  arose  an  injustice— an  inequity 
visited  upon  many  thousands  of  care«- 
officers  who  bravely  sought  to  presei-ve 
thU  Republic  in  times  of  crisis  and  na- 
tional emergency. 

The  Congress  now  has  an  (HHwrtunity 
to  correct  the  inequitable  treatment  ac- 
corded i»«-1958  retired  career  officers 
by  amending  the  mllitaty  pay  bill  now 
before  us  so  as  to  permit  the  pre-1958 
retirees  to  recompute  their  retirement 
benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  present  ac- 
tive duty  pay  scales. 

It  is  fair  and  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  eliminate  senseless  inconsisten- 
cies occasioned  by  date  and  Ill-conceived 
provisions  of  law.  It  is  furthermore  a 
matter  of  practical  sense  to  correct  these 
deficiencies  so  as  to  accord  proper  equal- 
ity in  retirement  provisions  applicable  to 
all  military  <^cers. 

If  inequalities  such  as  this  computa- 
tion provision  are  allowed  to  stand  then 
indeed  it  is  hollow  rhetoric  to  call  this 
bin  before  us  today  a  career  incentive 
bill.  While  purporting  to  encourage 
qualified  Americans  to  pursue  careers  in 
the  military  service,  the  bill  in  effect 
punctures  the  morale  of  those  who  have 
already  devoted  their  lives  to  the  serv- 
ice. This  unfairness  win  be  of  no  nttle 
coaeem  to  the  present  members  of  our 

Armed  Forces  and  to  those  prospective 
applicants  to  the  military  service.  These 
men  and  women  can  only  be  adversely 
impressed  by  a  ixAicy  of  ineqiiality  and 
uneooeem  for  corrective  measmvs.  In 
a  sense,  a  dl^mrity  ot  values  exists  to- 
day— a  dispauity  having  no  moral  Justi- 
flcatton.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that 
we  to  this  duunber  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  rectify  a  past  wrong,  and  to 
give  evidence  of  our  concern  and  aware- 
ness that  all  the  crf&cers  of  our  armed 
senrioet  can  be  treated  with  a  similar 
degree  of  equality  and  recognition  for 
the  many  years  they  have  spent  in  de- 
fense of  their  Nation.  I  commend  to  my 
coOeagues  the  wisdom  and  tenor  of  the 
amfnrlment  now  before  us.  and  I  voice 
my  wholehearted  support  in  favor  of  its 


The  CHAIRMAN,  l^e  Chair  recog- 
nises the  fentteman  from  Callfoniia 
CMr.  MnxBt], 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaHfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  here  a  cojpry  of  a  re- 
port by  Dr.  James  R.  KiUian.  Jr.,  "Can 
Government  Maintain  Vital  Scientific 
Leadershtp?"  In  this  report  Dr.  KUUan 
says  that  one  of  our  least  recognised  but 
most  critical  national  problems  is  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  top  sden- 
tiflc  and  engineering  talent  ta  C3ovem- 
ment.  This  problem  is  particularly 
acute  in  our  unifonned  services. 

AU  agencies  have  reported  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  reertiiting  and  retainiiw  en- 
gineers. sdentisSa,  phyaiciana,  M*d  re- 
search  and  deveiopokent  specialists. 
These  people  are  highly  sought  after  by 


universities,  industry,   and  nongovern- 
mental reseandi  organisatiCBs. 

As  a  graduate  engineer.  I  am  particu- 
larly coBselous  of  the  fact  that  the  serv- 
ices are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
their  attempts  to  attract  young  gradu- 
ate engineers  from  California  colleges 
and  universities  to  careers  as  engineer 
(rfBcers  because  of  a  salary  differential. 
For  example,  the  entrance  salary  for 
an  engineer  with  a  bachdor's  degree  un- 
der the  State  merit  system  of  California 
begins  at  $5«2  per  month.  Within  6 
months,  the  individual  is  eligible  for  a 
promotion  to  a  salary  of  $590  a  month. 
The  same  engineer  under  the  Federal 
civil  service  compensation  plan  would 
qualify  for  a  OS-T.  with  a  starting  sal- 
ary of  $538.  Under  HJl.  5555.  however, 
an  unmarried  engineer  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  commissioned  in  the  "O-l"  grade 
of  the  uniformed  services  would  receive 
$358.50  per  month.  Even  taking  into 
accoimt  the  tax  advantages  enjoyed  by 
commissioned  officers,  there  stiU  is  a  seri- 
ous disparity  in  these  pay  scales. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  entering  grades 
that  the  greatest  disparity  exists.  As  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  bin  be- 
fore us  StiU  leaves  officers  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  with  a  ceiling  on  their  pay 
and  aUowances  about  $1,500  less  than 
the  ceiling  for  GS-15  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

The  disparity  between  the  ceiling  for 
officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
and  civil  service  employees  in  grade 
OS-14  is  well  over  $2,000. 

While  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Mr. 
Chairman,  It  seems  dear  to  me  that  we 
are  doing  far  too  Uttie  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  attractive  careers  in  the  \ml- 
formed  services,  especially  for  the  idnds 
of  leadership  necessary  in  an  oii  when 
science  is  on  the  ascendancy.  The 
Armed  Forces  who  need  more  and  more 
technically  trained  personnel,  and  the 
Com  missioned  Corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  which  utilizes  only  manpower 
trained  In  the  sciences.  wlU  be  severely 
disadvantaged  in  trying  to  maintain 
adequate  staffs  of  officers  in  the  higher 
grades. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Rxvmsl. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.   Secretary   McNamara   said 

this: 

Tor  two  reasons  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  ooncluded  that  the  first  course  of 
action  should  be  taken — 

That  is  the  3-percent  escalator  clause: 
Pirst.  those  who  are  on  active-duty  force 
prior  to  1958  and  retired  prior  to  June  1  had 
every  reason  to  expect  that  their  retirement 
pay  would  be  based  on  actlTe-duty  scales. 
which  was  tlie  law  for  100  years. 

And  it  is  the  law  today.  We  are  re- 
pealing it  by  this  Act.  This  is  the  law 
now.  We  suspended  it  in  1958.  What 
is  wrong  with  being  an  admiral  or  a 
general?  For  40  years  a  four-star  gen- 
eral did  not  have  a  pay  raise. 

For  40  years  at  least  a  three-star  gen- 
eral was  paid  by  the  same  scale  as  a 
two-star  general.  Only  in  1958  did  we 
have  a  pay  raise  for  these  men.  What 
is  wrong  with  that? 


Hf^9 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  n.^ 
nizes  the  genUeman  from  Geiwwt.^S' 
Vmsowl.  ^'^■"  t*. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chalnaan  1 1.^ 
the  House  wffl  support  the  con^uSl 
position.  — ■■•'^a 

You  should  know  before  you  vote  i«. 
tills  amendment  where  the  monevliT 
It  goes  to  23.000  officers:  llcSeK 
Staff  get  an  increase  of  $4  S86>  u  LmT 
erals  and  admiraU  get  an  increa^«; 
$2,957;  139  Ueutenant  genenitoiSl  »£ 
admirals  get  an  increase  of  $2488-  H 
major  generals  and  rear  admirals  itt «! 
increase  of  $1,928:  984  brigadier  ^J^ 
als  and  admirals  get  an  IncreaT^i 
$1,345;  753  colonels  and  captainTM  ^ 
increase  of  $1,070;  5.000  UeutenantcoU. 
nels  and  commanders  wlU  get  an  incML 
(rf  $581;  7,000  majors  and  lieutfluS 
commanders  wiU  get  an  increase  oTsiri 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tt# 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  exiArmt 
AU  time  has  expired.  «*««•. 

The  question  U  on  the  amendment  «<- 
f ered  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Cam. 
Una  [Mr.  RrvMsl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Conuait- 
tee  divided,  and  there  were — avM  im 
noes  110.  ^• 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

TeHers  were  ordered,  and  the  Cluir> 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rivns  of 
South  Carolina  and  Mr.  HisxiT. 

The  CoDunittee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ««« 
152.  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HASS.  Ur.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  tliat  I  sup- 
ported the  Rivers  amendment  that  «as 
Just  adopted  by  the  Committee.  It  is  my 
intention  to  support  the  biU  on  final  pas- 
sage if  there  is  a  rollcaU  vote. 

However.  I  think  an  interesting  ol>> 
servaUon  may  be  had  within  a  few  d«ys 
when  we  have  a  rollcaU  vote  to  Increue 
the  debt  limit. 

It  is  going  to  be  rather  interesting  to 
see  how  many  people,  notwithstandiiy 
the  Rivers  amendment— those  who  ha?* 
supported  the  Rivers  amendment  today 
and  those  who  will  support  this  hiS, 
which  as  the  genUeman  from  Oeorgl*, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  cob< 
mittee  says  wiU  eventually  generate  a 
cost  in  the  area  of  $35  billion — who  will 
vote  to  saddle  the  responsibility  of  pay- 
ing this  obligation  on  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, yet  they  wiD  not  vote  to  give 
it  the  authority  to  raise  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  obligations  that  thqr 
require  him  to  meet. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.    Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  ametKhnent. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BENMirr  of 
Florida: 

Insert  the  following  new  section  at  tbe 
end  of  the  bill : 

"SI>ECIAL     PAT     ro«     OUTT     8UBJBCT    TO    HOSra.! 

nax 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  UUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

"(1)  The  followtng  new  section  Is  added 
after  section  SOS : 

"  i  SlO.  Special  pay:  duty  subject  to  hoitOi 
fire 
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«</»)  Except  In  time  of  war  declared  by 
nt^^rnm  and  under  regulations  prescribed 
Prxje^retary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
^Ltormed  service  may  be  paid  special  pay 
t  th«  rate  of  $66  a  month  for  any  month  in 
J^jlcU  be  was  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  In 


which 

-•(1)  was  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  explo- 
jion  of  hostile  mines; 

"^■(2)  was  on  duty  In  an  area  In  which  he 
MS  m  imminent  danger  of  being  exposed  to 
hostile  Are  or  explosion  of  hostile  mines  and 
in  which,  during  the  period  he  was  on  duty 
IB  that  area,  other  members  of  the  uniformed 
MTloes  were  subject  to  hostile  fire  or  ex- 
plosion of  hostUe  mines;  or 

•"(3)  was  killed.  Injured,  or  wounded  by 
boBtlle  flr«,  explosion  of  a  hostile  mine,  or 
iny  other  hostile  action. 

A  member  covered  by  clause  (3)  who  Is 
tiospttallsed  for  the  treatment  of  his  Injury 
or  wound  may  be  paid  special  pay  under 
tbla  section  for  not  more  than  three  addl- 
HqqaI  months  during  which  he  Is  so  hos- 
pltallaed. 

"■(b)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more 
tban  one  special  pay  under  this  section  for 
sny  month.  A  member  may  be  paid  special 
pty  under  this  section  In  addition  to  any 
other  pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled. 

•"(c)  Any  determination  of  fact  that  Is 
made  In  administering  this  section  Is  con- 
clusive. Such  a  determination  may  not  be 
reviewed  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of 
tbe  United  States  unless  there  has  been 
fraud  or  gross  negligence.  However,  the  de- 
termination may  be  changed  on  the  basis  of 
new  evidence  or  for  other  good  cause. 

"•(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
port to  Congress  by  March  1  of  each  year  on 
tbs  administration  of  this  section  during  the 
prsosding  calendar  year.' 

"(3)  The  following  new  Item  Is  inserted  In 
tbe  analysis : 

"•810.  Special  pay:  duty  subject  to  hostile 
fire." 
"(b)   The  Combat   Duty  Pay  Act  of  1962 
(SO  App.  U.S.C.  2361  et  seq.)  Is  repealed." 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  puts  into 
this  bill  what  has  already  been  the  law 
with  regard  to  combat  or  hostile  fire 
pay.  with  certain  modifications  In  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war.  There  are 
improvements  on  it  that  have  been  made 
in  this,  but  these  improvements  that 
have  been  made  come  from  the  requests 
of  the  administration,  they  are  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  they  were 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Administration  approval  was  full.  Al- 
though It  has  been  said  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  turned  down 
this  proposal,  the  special  subconmiittee 
which  held  hearings  on  this  legislation — 
»Dd  they  were  quite  extensive  and  quite 
jfull— Approved  this  provision,  as  has 
been  requested  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
others. 

In  a  very  brief  manner,  in  hearings  not 
before  you  today,  except  in  typewritten 
form,  the  committee  did  reverse  this 
position  of  the  subcommittee  by  a  close 
rote.  Now,  you  say  the  Committee  on 
Anned  Services  turned  this  down.  The 
UTith  of  the  matter  is  that  the  commit- 
««  that  actually  studied  this  legislation 
MJd  heard  witnesses  on  this  legislation 
»Pproved  tiie  legislation  which  I  am 
awung  you  to  put  into  this  bUl.  It  has 
«*^^^^"^^  approval:  it  has  Bureau 
«;i5^  ?"<lKet  approval;  it  is  at  the  re- 
Quest  of  the  administration.   It  will  cost 


between  $1  million  and  $2  million  a  year. 
It  is  for  the  men  who  are  actually 
fighting  in  Vietnam.  How  anybody  can 
turn  down  these  men  for  $55  a  month, 
payable  only  in  accordance  with  the 
strict  regulations  set  out  in  the  Congres- 
sional RacoRD.  I  cannot  understand. 
There  is  no  adxnlnistrative  difficulty 
about  it.  We  have  had  this  matter  up 
before.  We  have  administered  it  be- 
fore. There  is  no  administrative  diffl- 
culty  about  it.  There  is  certainly  no 
moral  objection  to  this,  because  upon 
this  rests  all  the  benefits  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  military.  Who  would  be 
eligible  for  retirement,  who  would  be 
eligible  for  these  generous  veterans 
benefits  we  have,  if  the  fronUine  soldier 
was  not  the  reason  for  doing  it?  So. 
on  the  basis  of  these  frontline  soldiers — 
actually  they  are  few  in  nimiber — who 
are  required  to  take  the  lives  of  other 
men.  at  the  same  time  protecting  their 
own,  these  are  the  men  who  give  the 
Justification  for  all  these  other  multi- 
tudes of  programs.  Now,  we  have  this 
group  which  says  we  are  not  going  to 
give  them  the  benefit.  How  ridiculous, 
how  absurd,  how  cold,  how  cruel  can 
we  get?  Is  it  possible  that  anybody 
here  could  say  that  this  amendment  is 
not  right.  Is  not  proper,  Is  not  justified, 
is  not  the  moral  responsibility  of  our 
country? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  you  will 
overwhelmingly  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  Is  approved  by 
all  the  iJeople  I  have  referred  to.  It  has 
ever  moral  Justification  behind  it.  If  it 
fails,  tills  whole  biU  ought  to  fail. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Assuring  the 
genUeman  I  am  not  being  facetious, 
would  this  apply  to  troops,  including 
National  Guard  troops,  called  out  in  sit- 
uations like  the  Mississippi  and  LitUe 
Rock  cases? 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  It  would 
not. 

Mr.  VINSON.     If  federalized.  It  would. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Well,  since 
we  are  making  a  lltUe  history,  like  you 
do  so  often  on  the  floor,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  amendment  that  says  that. 
Since  I  am  the  man  that  offered  It.  as  a 
matter  of  legislative  history,  I  would  say 
it  would  not  apply  to  Uttle  Rock,  and  if 
it  does,  I  say  it  should. 

OVEKDUE    RAISE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
wish  to  concur  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  An  overdue  pay 
raise  for  the  Armed  Forces  appears  at 
long  last  assured.  I  applaud  the  addi- 
tional provisions  for  a  family  separation 
allowance.    It   Is   regrettable   that   the 


committee  has  not  ad(q}ted  recomputa- 
tion  features  and  I  shall  support  an 
amendment  to  that  end.  I  shall  also 
support  Mr.  Bennrt's  hostile  fire 
amendment  with  the  suggestion  that  its 
provisions  should  be  nutde  retroactive,  as 
a  small  tribute,  pitifully  small,  to  the 
brave  men  who  have  already  died  in 
South  Vietnam .  Two  of  these  brave  men 
have  left  proud  but  grieving  families  in 
my  district.  I  refer  to  the  parents  of 
Sgt.  Robert  Gardiner  of  Nashua.  N.H., 
and  the  mother  of  MaJ.  David  Webster  of 
New  London.  N.H. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Clevkland  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Florida:  Add  a  new  subsection  to  section 
310.  as  follows: 

"(c)  This  section  shall  be  effective  from 
January  1,  1961." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  simple.  It 
makes  provision  that  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett],  with  which  I  am 
in  favor,  be  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1961.  I  concur  with  his  remarks.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  if  what  he  says 
is  correct,  then  it  should  be  just  as  cor- 
rect that  those  people  who  have  ah-eady 
lost  their  lives  and  who  have  already 
risked  their  lives  in  Vietnam,  be  entiUed 
to  the  provisions  for  special  combat  pay. 
There  have  been  two  brave  men  killed  in 
action  in  South  Vietnam  who  have  left 
parents  residing  In  my  district.  I  refer 
to  the  parents  of  Sgt.  Robert  Gardiner,  of 
Nashua.  N.H..  and  to  the  m<Aher  of  Maj. 
David  Webster,  of  New  London,  N  JI. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  important, 
to  the  extent  possible,  to  have  fairness 
apply  In  all  matters  of  military  pay. 
In  all  fairness  the  gallant  men  who  have 
already  risked  their  lives  and  lost  their 
lives  in  South  Vietnam  should  be  en- 
tiUed to  special  combat  pay.  We  can 
never  repay  our  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them.  We  can  at  least  attempt  in  a 
small  way  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
to  the  amendment  will  be  adopted.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BEifNCTTl.  has  no 
objection  to  my  amendment  making  his 
hostile  pay  provision  retroactive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Cleveland]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  fi*om 
Florida  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anybody  who  follows 
my  lead  on  any  military  bill  is  In  serious 
trouble.  I  marched  against  the  chair- 
man on  the  subject  of  the  B-70  and  I  was 
wrong  or  at  least  was  outvoted.  I 
marched  with  the  chairman  today  on  the 
subject  of  recomputation  and  I  was 
wrong  again.    Now  I  understand 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes ;  and  you  are  about 
to  be  wror\g  again. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
expect  any  other  remark  from  you  than 
just  exactly  that.    But  I  am  prepared 
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be  vroog  in  this  instance  if  you  so 

li  fee  be.  because  if  we  were  doinsr 

an  injuettce  to  tboee  affected  by  the  re- 
oompHtattott  prorWon  I  say  we  are  (Mi« 
a  tnilc  Injmttoe  to  those  affected  by 
this  combat  pay  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  spend 
in  this  bin  that  we  are  about  to  approve 
$832)^  millioD  for  incentive  pay  for  dif- 
fereat  kinds  of  hazardous  duty.  We  are 
goinc  to  pay  people  extra  money  for 
parachute  Jumping  and  for  flight  train- 
bog,  for  thermal  stress  duty,  and  sub- 
marine duty,  and  for  glider  training,  as 
well  as  for  human  acceleration  duty. 
We  are  going  to  pay  them  for  low-pres- 
sure duty,  and  for  the  Ih-st  time  we  are 
going  to  pay  them  for  high-pressure 
duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  there  Is  not 
any  higher  pressure  duty  that  any  serv- 
iceman serving  his  country  can  ever 
perform  than  to  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  a  bullet  or  shell.  This  particiilar 
amendment  which  has  been  oflTered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida llii.  Brmtm],  will  not  cost  any- 
thing llJce  $632 > 2  mUlion.  It  will  cost  $2 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
say  that  we  should  not  support  this 
amendment  because  everybody  in  the 
service  is  s\ipposed  to  be  ready  for  com- 
bat duty.  Well,  certainly  they  arc.  But 
everyone  who  volunteers  for  flight  duty 
is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  flight  duty 
and  they  volunteer  for  flight  duty,  by 
the  way,  but  we  pay  them  extra  for  it. 
They  volunteer  also  for  submarine  duty, 
but  we  pay  them  extra  for  that  too. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  however  that 
nobody  ever  volunteers  essentially  for 
the  prtvUeg e  of  being  shot  at.  When  we 
can  take  care  of  these  people  Involved 
in  these  undeclared  wars,  in  these  dirty 
little  wars,  who  are  canrlng  the  real 
bnmt  of  the  cold  war.  and  can  take  care 
of  them  for  $2  million  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  do  BO. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recokd. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suiHwrt  of  the  Bennett  amendment 
to  provide  extra  pay  for  our  men  serving 
in  ccMnbat  areas.  I  particularly  want  to 
join  with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  PiKi],  in  his  remarks. 

Additionally,  I  would  note  that  ihen 
do  not  fight,  risk  death  and  die  for 
their  country  because  of  the  pay  which 
they  receive.  Performance  of  this  duty 
is  dependent  on  individual  courage  and 
a  hig*  sense  of  loyalty  to  this  Nation 
and  the  freedoms  which  it  provides  for 
all  of  us. 

OcMnbat  pay  is  not  incentive  pay  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Rather.  It  is  a  small 
gesture,  but  a  gesture  still,  on  the  part 
of  this  Congress  and  the  people  we  rep- 
resent to  our  servicemen  who  are  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  the  cold  war.  It  is  a 
small  but  I  hope  significant  expression 
of  the  deep  gratitude  every  American 
feels  for  the  sacrifices  and  dedication  of 
these  few  men. 


Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  is  the 
most  deserving,  the  most  honest,  and  the 
finest  part  or  will  be  the  finest  part  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  World  War  n 
approximately  15  percent  of  all  the 
troops  serving  their  military  establish- 
ments suffered  approximately  80  or  90 
percent  of  all  the  casualties.  That  group 
of  men  involved  the  men  who  faced 
hostile  fire.  I  was  in  a  group  of  about 
1,000  American  soldiers  who  went  ashore 
at  Utah  Beach.  Six  months  later  300 
of  those  men  had  been  killed  and  about 
500  wounded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  parachute 
duty,  that  submarine  duty,  that  demo- 
lition duty,  that  fiight  duty,  thermal 
stress  duty,  and  lower-pressure  duty  is 
more  hazardous  than  that  duty  which  is 
being  faced  by  the  men  in  Vietnam  who 
are  facing  hostile  fire  in  my  opinion  is 
an  insult  to  our  men  who  suffer  these 
losses  and  who  are  serving  under  the 
most  hazardous  duty  of  all  duty  we  have 
in  our  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  voted  on 
an  amendment  on  which  no  doubt  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  had  a  nxmiber 
of  communications  urging  them  to  sup- 
port that  amendment.  Yet  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  not  a  single  Member 
of  the  House  has  had  one  letter,  one 
telegram  in  behalf  of  combat  pay.  Why 
have  3rou  not  received  any  such  commu- 
nications? Because  those  men  who  have 
faced  hostile  fire  are  so  very  glad  to  get 
home  and  get  out  alive  that  they  are  not 
interested  tn  combat  pay.  However, 
that  does  not  detract  from  the  fairness 
and  Justice  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  vote  for  this  amend - 

mait. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  nor 
do  I  serve  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  I  do  think  I  know  something 
about  this  matter,  since  I  believe  I  am 
the  only  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
been  with  our  Special  Forces  troops  in 
Vietnam.  I  went  out  into  the  so-called 
strategic  area  with  these  troops  and  saw 
how  they  work,  saw  how  they  live  there 
during  the  day,  and  saw  them  under  at- 
tack at  night. 

I  question  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  who  preceded  me  said,  that 
these  men  are  not  volunteers.  The  spe- 
cial forces  are  volunteers.  They  are  so- 
called  Instructors,  but  they  are  mainly 
instructing  in  killing  and  being  killed. 
So  far  73  of  them  have  been  killed.  Un- 
like those  of  us  who  served  in  World 
War  n  and  got  combat  pay,  these  peo- 
ple do  not  even  have  the  chance  that  we 
had,  because  if  we  were  wounded  or 
captured  at  least  we  were  given  some 
niceties.  Under  civilized  rules  of  war 
if  captiu-ed  you  would  have  spent  time 
in  a  prison  camp.  But  if  you  are  wound- 
ed or  captured  in  Vietnam,  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  Communist  Army,  are  under 
orders  to  shoot,  torture  and  kill  every 
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wounded    American   soldier   thev  t.w. 
And  they  have  been  so  doing.  ^*- 

I  think  not  to  pass  this  amendin..- 
today  would  be  an  affront  to  ouTaSS: 
Forces  who  have  dooe  such  a  gwSi? 
I  urge  that  it  be  passed.  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  estlnaw 
tliat  under  existing  conditions  wj-J, 
1.500  and  2.000  Army  personnenTS 
qualify  for  "hostUe  fire"  pay  at  aTS^ 
nual  cost  of  about  $1  million,  iiju  iT' 
comparatively  small  price  to  ptx»vldt  k2 
war  benefits  to  those  serving  on  2 
f  rontlines  of  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  caU  our  mm 
tary  personnel  in  South  Vietnam  ta^ 
forces  advisers  but  the  casualty  llata^ 
the  heUcopters  shot  down  by  the  Cqimb. 
nists  are  factual  testimony  thst^ 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  a  ■bootttM 
war.  Perhaps  a  parent  of  a  yoiu^ii^ 
who  lost  his  life  on  the  f rontlines  of^ 
so-called  cold  war  expresses  the  PTtMoB 
more  eloquently.  Maj.  Oen.  WiDltmT 
Train,  commandant  of  the  U.S  Anar 
War  Office  College  at  Carlisle  Barrtdb 
Pa.  is  the  father  of  Lt.  William  P.  iJS 
ni.  who  was  killed  in  South  Vietnam  to 
June  1962,  while  traveling  with  a  Vtat- 
namese  Army  convoy.  Major  OenBii 
Train  said: 

The  desirable  thing  would  be  to  hMt 
everyone  fuUy  understand  the  t«rat  "cMi 
war."  Uuofar  aa  the  Vietnamese  an. cm. 
cerned.  their  nsUon  U  s  batUegroui2  Md 
the  shooting  makes  It  a  hot  war  for  them. 

Uvea  are  frequenUy  lost  In  the  p«rlpli«« 
of  the  Nation's  Interest,  whether  It  be  tte 
opening  of  the  West  In  the  1870's  or  attm- 
mlng  the  flow  of  communlam  In  Vletnaia 

I  think  my  son's  loss  ot  life  In  tbs  sarrto 
of  his  country  la  similar  to  the  loss  of  lUk  la 
any  operation  providing  the  freedom  *i 
know — In  war  or  peace. 

This  amendment  would  permit  gntkt 
recognition  of  the  hardshijM  and  na\- 
flces  of  our  Armed  Forces  who  are  vcck- 
Ing  imder  hazardous  conditions  wbidi 
differ  little  from  conditions  of  sctail 
warfare.  These  members  of  our  milltaiy 
are  doing  a  Job  for  our  country  of  whkfa 
our  country  should  be  very  proud.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  recognise  tbdr 
contribution  by  voting  for  the  "hoitik 
fire"  amendment. 

Mr.  OL6EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  ChMk- 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Beoactt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  subscribe  to  all  ttat 
has  been  said  in  favor  of  combat  pay.  I 
hope  we  do  not  delay  long  this  fsle. 
However,  at  this  time  I  want  to  oaphs- 
slze  another  issue  in  this  bill.  On  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1962,  the  President  sent  to  tke 
Congress  a  civil  service  salary  reform  taiO. 
In  the  message  transmitting  this  bill  the 
President  said: 

These  are  the  very  levels — upper  leisa 
In  the  career  service  in  which  our  seed  f«r 
quality  Is  most  acute — ^in  which  ksea  Jolt- 
ment,  experience,  and  competence  are  st  s 
premium.  It  Is  here  that  we  face  our  mart 
dllBcult  personnel  problem.  It  Is  at  tlMM 
grades  that  we  employ  our  top  scteotMs. 
doctors,  engineers,  experts,  and  maiiagai. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  full  principle  s( 
comparability  cannot  be  applied  to  tbs 
higher  salary  levels  ot  Oovernmeiit;  bat  I 
consider  adequate  adjustment  In  oar  Mf 
executive  and  professional  posltloiM  to  to 
the  moet  vital  single  element  of  correctloo  la 
this  entire  proposal. 
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A.  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
rsrU  service  Committee.  I  supported  the 
indent's  biU  for  salary  reform  in  civil 
^Tjoe.  I  felt  the  principk  of  oom- 
f^-bUlty  he  expressed  was  a  true  and 
?!lLj-sary  one.  However,  on  examining 
^^5556  and  comparing  the  upper  level 
fiV  increases  with  those  authorized  for 
^JJilgr  grade  levels  under  the  Federal 
cSary  Refoi-m  Act.  I  find  that  little  com- 
r^^ty  exists.  This  point  U  recog- 
niMd  in  the  report  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  On  page  3  there  Is  a  most 
interesting  chart  which  shows  that  the 
iverage  uniformed  services  pay,  includ- 
iM  that  which  would  be  authorized  un- 
der H  R  5555,  would  still  be  over  11  per- 
ceot  less  than  the  second  step  increase 
which  Is  provided  for  civil  service  per- 
loonel  under  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 

Act 

I  feel  strongly  that  there  must  be  some 
ttlstionship  between  the  pay  system  of 
tbe  uniformed  services  and  the  other  pay 
gjstems  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
tbere  is  none,  there  will  be  continued 
100  of  personnel,  continued  loss  of 
morale,  and  there  can  only  be  a  deteri- 
oration in  oiu-  mihtary  might  and  in  our 
research  and  development  programs. 

Our  uniformed  services  are  losing  ex- 
perienced aiKl  competent  people  just  as 
they  reach  their  years  of  full  experience 
sod  productivity.  The  Government  must 
belp  the  uniformed  services  to  retain 
these  people  by  providing  adequate  sal- 
aries which  are  at  least  comparable  to 
thof  provided  other  Federal  officers  and 
employees.  If  the  Government  cannot, 
the  services  will  suffer,  and.  in  turn,  the 
Nation  will  suffer. 

I  submit  we  have  been  paying  too  little 
to  professional  classifications  in  the  uni- 
foraed  services.  I  hope  this  body  will 
hsfe  another  chamce  to  provide  greater 
increases  in  this  area.  I  hope  the  other 
body  will  provide  such  greater  increases 
and  that  we  will  conference  the  items 
and  concur. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  probably  had 
the  doubtful  privilege  of  drawing  more 
parachute  pay  than  anybody  else  in  this 
Chamber.  Having  drawn  ttuit  pay  I  cer- 
tainly would  iK>t  vote  to  take  it  away 
from  those  who  now  earn  It.  but  I  would 
sajr  also,  if  you  are  going  to  pay  a  man  on 
the  basis  of  risk  involved,  hazard  in- 
volved, on  the  basis  of  real  danger,  there 
is  no  comparisoD  between  parachute  pay 
and  combat  pc^  for  men  who  are  under 
fire.  Having  experienced  both  I  would 
urge  you  very  sincerely  to  vote  for  the 
BeoDett  amendment  for  combat  pay. 

Tbtt  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bamrrrrl.  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
acreedto. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lanokn:  On 
PM*  9.  Immediately  below  line  S  Inaert  tfce 
foUowli^: 

"(»)  Section  laiO(b)   of  title   10.  United 

Stetss  Code,  U  amended  by  Inserting  tm- 

»«U»tely  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 

«  the  following:  ':  Prot>id«f.  That  an  oOcer 
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heretofore  or  hereafter  retired  or  granted 
retired  pay  for  disability  rated  80  per  centum 
or  more  shall  be  considered,  for  ptirpoees 
of  cofnpatatlon  of  retired  pay,  to  have  not 
leas  than  six  years  of  senrlee'." 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  time  I  shall  be  very  brief  for 
I  present  to  you  an  amendment  that  is 
rather  simple  compared  with  those  we 
have  Just  been  considering.  This 
amendment  merely  provides  that  officers 
who  are  retired  or  gianted  retired  pay 
for  disability  of  80  percent  or  more  shall 
be  considered  to  have  had  a  minimum  of 
6  years  of  service. 

On  April  4  of  this  year  I  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  an  itemized 
account  of  what  was  Involved  in  the  re- 
tirement provisions  that  has  been  avail- 
able to  officers  who  have  had  this  dis- 
ability experience  during  the  course  of 
their  service. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  involves  a 
group  of  officers  who  Uterally  made  every 
sacrifice  but  that  of  life  itself  during  the 
course  of  their  service  to  their  country. 
Consequently,  because  of  the  limited  pe- 
riod of  their  service,  the  retirement  pro- 
vided to  them  has  certainly  not  been 
commensurate  with  the  degree  to  which 
they  have  served  their  country- 

In  these  instances,  the  best  example 
of  the  inequity  that  exists  is  possibly  the 
fact  that  under  certain  circumstances 
these  officers  by  a  process  of  demotion 
and  application  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration can  actually  receive  more 
money  than  they  are  entitled  to  in  their 
own  retirement. 

I  have  listened  to  the  gentlemen  here 
this  afternoon  who  have  so  eloquently 
proclaimed  the  need  for  equity  In  the 
veterans'  retirement  program.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  provide  that  kind  of 
equity,  an  amendment  I  think  you  all 
can  vote  for,  that  will  provide  a  Just 
consideration  for  a  group  of  people  that 
have  noade  a  great  sacrifice  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  to  be  for 
this  amendment  but  I  am  compelled  to 
oppose  it  for  these  reasons. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  seeks  to 
change  the  disability  retirement  system. 
Our  bill  under  consideration  today  has 
to  do  with  ocHnpeivsation.  His  section 
applies  to  disability  retirement.  This  is 
a  complex  matter  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered in  a  pay  bill,  and  this  is  a  pay 
bill.  The  amendment  seeks  m  so  many 
words  to  distinguish  between  two  groups 
of  officers  by  providing  one  with  a  high 
retirement  pay  simply  because  his  dis- 
ability ratliig  is,  say,  5  percent  higher 
than  that  of  a  man  with  a  75-percent 
disability  rating. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
amendment  does  not  have  a  place  in  this 
bilL  This  is  a  very  complicated  thing, 
this  disability  section  of  the  compensa- 
tion law.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  LahcevI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  oomr>ensate  those  who 
are  making  maximum  contributions  to 
the  national  security.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  adequate,  nor  is  it  comparable  in 
adl  respects  to  that  which  is  being  done 
by  the  Government  in  terms  of  pay  and 
benefits  for  employees  of  our  civilian 
branches. 

I  will  support  the  bill,  however,  as  a 
measure  of  equity  and  justice  for  the 
armed  services,  and  I  will  also  support 
the  pending  amendment  for  recomputa- 
tion  for  combat  pay  and  perhaps  some 
other  amendments  designed  to  strength- 
en the  biU. 

It  is  clear  that  with  but  short  inter- 
ruption retired  military  pay  has  been 
based  on  active  duty  pay  for  the  past  100 
years  or  more. 

That  fact  is  known  to  the  military,  to 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  the 
Comptroller  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
courts  and  everyone  else  who  is  familiar 
with  this  question. 

In  1958,  we  departed  from  that  tradi- 
tion and  that  practice  and  by  that  act 
the  Congress  has  perpetrated  a  grave  in- 
justice upon  some  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  our  armed  services — those 
who  in  many  instances  served  gallantly 
in  bloody  battles  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  war. 

We  must  redress  that  wrong.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  so;  President  Ken- 
nedy says  so,  Secretary  McNamara  said 
so.  and  the  very  able  chairmaoi  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  said  so,  when  this 
pi-ovision  was  pending  here  before. 

Many  leading  military,  civic,  labor, 
veteran,  patriotic,  and  business  groups 
favor  this  recomputation  proix>sal.  The 
House  has  previously  unanimous  voted 
for  It.  The  country  has  ai^roved  it  and 
the  country  wants  It. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  equity  and  jus- 
tice to  those  who  have  rendered  the  Na- 
tion such  peerless  service  in  time  of  peace 
and  unrest  as  well  as  In  time  of  war. 
Congress  should  repair  the  damage  to 
morale  and  the  breach  of  faith  that  fail- 
ure to  provide  recomputation  has  Im- 
posed upon  our  armed  services. 

I  urge  that  ttie  House  may  overwhelm- 
ingly rectify  the  wrong  that  has  be<^ 
done  and  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment and  also  the  bilL 

Mr.  PUC1N8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  letter 
from  a  sergeant  in  my  district,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the 
statement  he  makes  is  correct.  His  let- 
ter reads  as  follows : 

As  the  bUl  stands  as  reported  in  the  Air 
Force  Times  (which  Is  the  only  way  we  have 
of  knowing  what's  going  on)  a  staff  eei^geant 
(E-6)  with  over  12  years'  service  will  receive 
a  SSe-per-month  raise,  which  lent  enouf^ 
by  a  long  shot  If  Congress  hopes  to  keep  w^- 
tralned  men  In  uniform,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  bill  propoees  to  cut  the  subsiatence 
allowance  for  men  on  this  type  of  duty 
where  messing  faculties  are  not  available 
from  S2J>7  per  day  to  $1.26  per  day  or  a  loss 
of  $30.60  per  month.  It  doesn't  take  much 
knowledge  of  math  to  see  where  this  raise 
as  proposed  will  cost  $9.90  pliis  paying  In- 
oQine  taxes  on  the  raise.  If  Congress  cannot 
give  a  raise  without  cutting  our  pay  some- 
where else,  I  say  leave  It  alone. 
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I  asked  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
an  explanation  of  this,  and  If  that  letter 
is  correct.  I  had  a  reply  from  the  De- 
fense Department  whi<^  indicates  there 
may  be  some  merit  to  the  statement. 
I  wcmder  If  the  chairman  would  be  good 
enough  to  clarify  the  record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
would  like  to  answer  the  gentleman  in 
this  way.  To  begin  with,  whoever  wrote 
that  letter  in  the  Defense  Department 
is  wrong.  They  did  not  write  this  bill, 
we  wrote  it,  and  I  can  state  to  you 
categorlcsdly  it  is  not  true.  Where  ra- 
tions are  not  in  kind,  he  gets  $3.25  and 
I  would  like  to  get  the  defense  oflBcial 
who  said  this  is  not  true. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  the  letter  here 
if  the  gentleman  wants  to  see  it. 

Mr.  RIVEIRS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
will  get  him.  You  need  not  worry  about 
this  because  this  is  absolutely  wrong 
and  they  do  get  $3.25  and  I  do  not  care 
what  the  official  says. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  We  are  correct  then 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  in  the  Air 
Force  Times  is  not  correct  and  these 
men  are  not  suffering  a  reduction  in  sub- 
sistence ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  My 
able  assistant  on  my  right  here,  our  dis- 
tinguished clerk  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Blandford.  who  is  familiar  with  all  this 
and  who  has  forgotten  more  than  any 
Defense  Department  official  ever  learned 
advises  me  that  the  man  is  wrong.  We 
will  change  hJm  if  he  continues  to  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  setting  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  this  bill  has 
been  busted  wide  open.  I  wonder  if  the 
House  could  not  remain  in  session  to- 
nlght  long  enough  to  settle  the  TFX 
controversy,  or  should  that  be  referred 
to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  reaffirm  my  belief  that  our 
country's  two  most  fundamental  national 
goals  are  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
national  defense  and  the  promotion  of 
an  honorable  peace.  Accordingly.  I  sup- 
ported the  military  pay  bill  (HJR.  5565) 
with  full  confidence  that  this  measure 
is  a  necessary  step  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  these  vital  objectives.  Certainly, 
the  surest  way  to  guarantee  to  all  Ameri- 
cans a  sound,  safe,  proud,  and  free  coun- 
try is  to  insist  that  this  Nation  be  as 
militarily  strong  as  it  is  economically 
virile. 

Most  military  men  and  women,  in- 
stilled with  a  deep  love  for  their  coun- 
try, desire  unselfishly  to  serve  as  its 
protectors  at  any  sacrifice.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  Important  that  their  monetary  com- 
pensation should  be  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  great  worth  of  their 
service. 

Having  studied  the  various  percentage 
Increases,  as  they  relate  to  the  serious 
retention  problems  faced  by  our  uni- 
formed services,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant military  considerations,  I  am 
fully   convinced  of   the  need  for   H.R. 


5555,  including  the  equitable  recomputa- 
tlon  feature.  Therefore.  I  cast  my  vote 
for  this  vital  piece  of  legislation,  proud 
to  be  counted  among  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the  88th 
Congress  to  whom  this  enactment  is 
simple  Justice,  long  overdue. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  the  op- 
portunity to  rectify  an  unfair  provision 
of  the  Military  Pay  Act  of  1958  and,  thus, 
repair  a  breach  of  trust  with  a  group  of 
the  most  dedicated  citizens  of  this  great 
country. 

The  military  pay  bill  of  May  20.  1958. 
which  went  into  effect  on  June  1.  1958. 
provided  that  no  one  retired  prior  to 
June  1,  1958,  could  compute  his  retire- 
ment pay  under  the  new  pay  scales  con- 
tained in  the  1958  Pay  Act. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  those  who  re- 
tired before  1958  are  entitled  to  recom- 
pute, a  man  who  retires  after  1958  should 
be  entitled  to  recompute  also.  I  support 
the  recomputatlon  amendment  because 
it  avoids  disparities  in  rates  of  retire- 
ment pay  between  retirees  having  the 
same  grade  and  length  of  service. 

This  amendment  relieves  the  individ- 
ual of  the  burden  of  extending  his  term 
of  service  to  assure  himself  of  an  increase 
in  retirement  pay.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  an  individual  knows  that 
his  retirement  pay  would  be  the  same 
whether  he  retired  before  or  after  a 
pending  pay  increase. 

The  amendment  also  serves  as  a  de- 
sirable Incentive  to  retain  the  mature 
and  experienced  men  needed  during  this 
period  of  crisis  and  cold  war.  It  should 
be  passed  by  the  House  and  enacted  into 
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TTie  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  SpesJcer  having  resmned  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BoGGS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  5555)  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  imif ormed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  335  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CuRTisl  rise? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 


May  s 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  omi 
Ifles.    The  Clerk  wlU  report  the  moSn' 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Ctt«tib  moves  to  reoonunlt  Um  wn 
HH.  6688.  to  the  Committee  on  AiS 
Services.  '"'■•i 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obJectloB 
the  previous  question  is  ordered.     ^^' 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  b  qq 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  (after  countlnt) 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  refused. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de. 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rwem  ol  Sooth 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Cttrtis. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  teDen 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  293,  noei 
10. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina,  lir. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  dan 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectlcm. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  oo 
rollcall  41,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
in  talking  with  a  constituent.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  sgiiJHt 
reconunittal  of  the  conference  report 


COLLECTIVE  DEFENSE  AGREEMENT 
WITH  ISRAEL 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rscom  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectto 
to  the  request  of  the  gentl«nan  Um 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  8peak«r.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  resohitto 
Identical  to  one  being  Introduced  todv 
in  the  other  body  by  Senator  iam 
which,  if  adopted,  would  urge  thrtw 
President  invite  the  United  Kinrwn. 
France,  and  any  other  interested  natiCBi 
to  Join  with  the  United  States  in  a  «- 
lective  defense  agreement  with  toi 
and  any  other  Middle  East  SUtc  wttj 
is  willing  to  join  and  carry  out  lt«  OM- 
gations  under  such  an  agreement,  •» 
to  provide  such  military  and  other  ••• 
sistance  and  cooperation  as  mw  * 
necessary  to  protect  the  terrltorlsi  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  aWf 
naUon  In  the  Middle  East  which  iij 
party  to  the  agreement  against  ansej 
attack  by  any  other  nation.    I  wosn 


H^e  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
to  my  colleagues  why  I  have  introduced 
this  resolution. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East,  as  we 
gll  know,   has   been   progressively   de- 
teriorating.    Arab  States,   particularly 
tbe  United  Arab  Republic,  have  been 
stepping  up  their   arms   buildup,    con- 
ducted with  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet   Union,   as   well   as 
stepping   up    their    verbal    attacks    on 
jsnei.  The  head  of  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public recently  made  a  statement  that 
his   country    was    developing    nolssiles 
vbich  could  strike  "Just  south  of  Beirut," 
obviously  referring  to  Israel.    It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
we  must  act  to  prevent  flareups  in  the 
liiddle  East.   This  is  a  particularly  vola- 
tile and  unsettled  area,  and  any  wars  of 
toy  size  can  easily   spread   to  involve 
nations  outside  the  Middle  East.    This 
was  the  principle  behind  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  adopted  on  March  9, 
19S7,  committing  the  United  States  to 
help  any  nation  in  the  Middle  East  to 
malntam    its    national     independence, 
ret  another  example  is  the  declaration 
we  issued   in   1950   together'  with   the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  pledging 
oursdves  to  hold  inviolate  the  borders 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

Thus  the  precedent  for  involving  our- 
selves in  the  present  situation  is  clear. 
We  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  watch  a  sit- 
uation develop  unchecked  which  could 
lead  to  a  Middle  Eastern  war.  It  must 
be  made  dear  once  again  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  to  any  other  nation 
with  aggressive  intentions  in  the  Middle 
East  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  at- 
tempt to  compromise  the  national  in- 
dependence or  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  national  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  must  be  maintained.  Peace 
in  that  area  is  essential  to  peace  in  the 
worM. 

A  orflective  defense  agreement  would 
be  a  particularly  appropriate  way  of  m- 
dicatlng  our  firm  intention  to  mn^nt^^^n 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  It  would  both 
reassert  the  principles  of  the  declara- 
tions of  1950  and  1957  as  well  as  provide 
a  new  tool  with  which  to  carry  them 
out.  It  would  specifically  commit  the 
United  States,  as  we  must  be  commit- 
ted, to  action  in  the  event  that  any  na- 
tion within  the  Middle  East,  or  outside 
it.  attempts  to  deprive  any  Middle  East 
nation  of  ite  territory,  its  Independence, 
or  the  right  to  choose  its  own  govern- 
ment 

Along  the  above  lines.  I  plan  to  co- 
sponsor  Representative  Halpkrk's  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  which  would  mandate  the 
severance  of  U.S.  assistance  to  any 
country  receiving  our  aid  which  diverts 
lU  own  economic  resources  for  the  pur- 
chase of  miliUry  equipment  from  the 
^ino-Soviet  bloc  or  engages  in  the  pro- 
uieratlon  of  missile  weapons  systems 
menacing  the  world  peace  In  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  expressed  poUcy  of  the 
united  SUtes.  This  amendment  would 
orce  any  Middle  Eastern  country  to 
"imit  twice  about  aggressive  acts  or  the 
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expression  of  aggressive  intentirais,  since 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
receive  considerable  amounts  of  n.S.  for- 
eign aid.  either  economic  or  mlUtair. 

U  the  United  States— hopefully  joined 
by  the  United  Kmgdom  and  France — ^is 
willing  to  guarantee  all  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  against  loss  <rf  terri- 
tory or  independence,  as  provided  in  this 
resolution,  there  should  be  no  reason  for 
the  nations  of  that  area  to  engage  in 
arms  buildups.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Middle  East  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent proving  ground  for  disarmament, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  President 
would  explore  ways  by  which  the  United 
Nations  might  be  able  to  take  charge  of 
a  program  for  bringing  about  meaning- 
ful disarmament  in  this  area. 


REPORT  OF  GENERAL  LEGISLATIVE 
INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATURE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The   SPEAKER.      Is    there   objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 
T^ere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS.     Mr.    Speaker,     on 
April  24  I  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  preliminary  report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Legislative  Investigating  Committee 
of  the  Mississippi  State  Legislature  deal- 
ing with  the  disgraceful  occupation  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  campus  by 
the  Justice  Department.    That  report 
contained    shocking     documented     ac- 
counts of  atrocities  committed  against 
defenseless  American  citizens.  Including 
linlverslty  students,  by  ofBcial  agents  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  their  vendetta 
against  the  white  people  of  our  State. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  has  Just 
released  Its  final  report  this  morning. 
As  part  of  my  remarks  and  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  from  Mississippi,  Messrs. 
CoLMM,     Whitten,     ABxaHETHr.     and 
WiNSTEAD.  I  Include  a  copy  of  the  press 
release  Issued  this  morning  accompany- 
ing the  committee's  report.    I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  take  the 
time  to  read  this  docimient  when  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Rbcord  so  they  will  have 
the  true  facts  as  to  what  actually  hap- 
pened at  Oxford — facts  which  have  been 
carefully  censored  from  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's press,  television,  and  radio. 

For  example,  I  Just  noticed  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  ticker  located  in  the  Speak- 
ers lobby  relative  to  tills  matter.  It  con- 
tained one  paragraph  relating  to  the 
conunlttee  rep>ort  and  several  Items  de- 
voted to  the  Justice  Department's  denial. 
Despite  false  propaganda  put  out  Iv 
administration  press  agents,  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  at  Oxford  will  never  be  erased 
from  the  hearts  and  minds  of  decent, 
freedom-loving  Americans. 

Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy, 
our  civil  riots  chief,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  bloodshed  at  Oxford,  consistently 
refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Investigat- 


ing committees'  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  However,  the  committee  did  find 
out  the  truth  and  has  r^jwrted  its  find- 
ings. This  was  accomplished  by  sworn 
testimony  from  scores  of  witnesses. 

The  Attorney  General  has  been  chal- 
lenged to  make  his  agents  available  to 
the  cominittee  so  their  sworn  testimony 
can  be  taken.  Thus  far,  he  has  refused 
to  cooperate.  If  Mr.  Kennedy  does  not 
do  so,  he  should  keep  quiet  and  accept 
the  committee's  judgment — ^which  is  un- 
doubtedly accurate. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

CoMMrTTEx  Release 
"The  bluxKlerlng  of  lnex)>erlenced  Federal 
personnel,  hastily  deputized  as  U.S.  mnrrhBiB 
and  the  total  dlaorganlBatkm  of  the  entire 
Federal  operation  at  the  UnlTersity  of  Uim- 
slsslppl  on  September  30.  1062,"  was  Mamed 
by  the  General  Leglalatlve  Investigating 
Committee  Chairman.  Runell  Fox.  In  a  state- 
ment released  today,  "as  Inciting  the  rioting 
there  and  In  permitting  It  to  continue  un- 
abated for  more  than  8  hours."  This  charge 
was  contained  in  the  final  report  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigation  of  the  occupation  of 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
last  September  30. 

The  committee  report  also  stated  that  At- 
torney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Tl<dated 
every  basic  practical  measure  for  the  control 
of  "crowds  and  demonstrations"  as  laid  down 
In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin  of  October  1,  1962. 

The  committee  quoted  a  statement  by 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  (i4>pearlng  In 
the  AUen-Scott  Report  of  October  9,  1963, 
covering  the  incident)  as  saying  In  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  "What  About  Oxford?": 

"It  was  a  tragic  chain  of  events  and 
errors,"  replied  the  President.  "The  U.8. 
marshals  were  inexperienced  and  blundered 
In  their  use  of  tear  gas.  It  was  a  very  sad 
day." 

The  committee  stated  that  It  agreed  with 
President  Kennedy  that  "the  US.  marshals 
were  Inexperienced  and  blundered  In  their 
use  of  tear  gas." 

The  committee  also  charged  that  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  Nicholas  deB. 
Katsenbach  and  the  Publicity  Director  of 
the  Department  ot  Justice,  Ed  Guthman, 
set  up  a  spectacular  display  of  200  deputised 
niarshals  (gradually  Increased  to  400)  dressed 
in  orange  vests  and  white  helmets  with  tear 
gas  guns,  gas  masks,  and  side  arms  around 
the  Lycevim  Building  which  Is  the  "heart  of 
the  traditions  of  the  imlverslty."  thereby  at- 
tracting crowds  of  students,  and  that  they 
maintained  this  display  for  4  hours  before 
the  firing  of  the  tear  gas. 

The  committee  further  charged  that  tear 
gas  was  fired  without  Justlflcatlon  and  with- 
out warning  when  the  crowd  was  quieting 
down  and  drawing  back,  with  the  result  that 
resentment  flared  out  of  control  and  the  riot 
was  Incited. 

The  committee  stated  that  although  It  does 
not  condone  the  use  of  the  deputy  marshals 
as  a  military  imit  to  occupy  the  campus,  it 
Is  forced  to  condude  that  if  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Kennedy  and  his  chain  of  conomand  had 
followed  the  practical  measures  as  laid  down 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  Law 
EnfcM-cement  Bulletin  quoted  In  the  report, 
the  rioting  would  not  have  occurred. 

"No  marshal  had  been  Injured  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  firing  of  the  gas,"  stated  the 
committee.  "The  marshals  were  posted  In 
and  around  the  Lyceimi  Building  In  plain 
sight  of  those  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  and 
no  injuries  were  observed.  If  any  injuries 
were  sustained,  they  were  deliberately  con- 
cealed by  Mr.  Katzenbach.  Deputy  Attorney 
General,   and  his  assistants,  Mr.  John  Doar 
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and  Mr.  James  McShane  from  Col.  S.  K.  Blrd- 
aong  (head  of  MlBslBalppl  Highway  Patrol), 
Senator  Oecrge  Tarbrough  (personal  repre- 
sentative of  Oovemor  Bamett),  and  other 
state  and  university  offldals  who  were  on 
the  scene  and  In  constant  conference  with 
them  prior  to  the  firing  of  the  gas.  The  com- 
mittee finds  that  any  statement  that  Injiirles 
were  sustained  by  marshals  prior  to  the  firing 
of  the  gas  Is  false,  and  a  deliberate  ruse  sub- 
sequently conceived  to  attempt  to  Justify  the 
firing  of  the  gas." 

The  committee  stated  that  It  found  from 
the  evidence  submitted  to  It  by  Mr.  Cyrus 
Vance.  Secretary  of  the  Army,  that  Oovemor 
Bamett  was  removed  as  commander  In  chief 
and  MaJ.  William  P.  Wilson  was  removed 
as  commander  in  the  field  of  the  10,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Mississippi  National  Ouard  at  1 
minute  past  midnight  on  September  30  by 
Presidential  Executive  Order  No.  11063. 
There  was  thus  removed  from  the  control  of 
Oovemor  Harnett  the  only  substantial  forces 
available  to  him  for  the  maintenance  of 
order. 

The  committee  recapitulated  the  forces 
available  to  Attorney  Oeneral  Kennedy  and 
Ultimately  used  by  him  as  55€  Federal  "dep- 
uty marshals"  (consisting  of  97  penitentiary 
guards,  836  border  patrolmen,  and  123  deputy 
marshals) .  10,000  members  of  the  federalized 
Mississippi  National  Guard,  and  13,000  Fed- 
eral troops.  The  forces  available  to  the  State 
of  Mississippi  and  Governor  Bamett  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee, were  300  officers  of  the  State  highway 
patrol  (out  of  a  total  State  highway  patrol 
force  of  336)  and  6  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  campus  police.  In  consid- 
eration of  these  circumstances,  the  commit- 
tee stated.  "If  this  matter  were  not  of  such 
tremendous  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
entire  United  States,  the  conunlttee  would 
find  it  ludicrous  that  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy has  led  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  believe  that  full  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  on  the  campus  of  the 
unlvo^ity  rested  upon  the  State  of  Mississip- 
pi after  the  campus  was  occupied  and  con- 
trolled by  his  marshals." 

The  committee  stated  today  that  its  inves- 
tigation and  report  "demonstrates  that  the 
sole  reason  the  rioting  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue for  more  than  8  hours  (killing  two 
persons.  Injuring  students,  citizens,  mem- 
bers of  the  federalised  National  Ouard,  and 
the  marshals  and  destroying  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  property),  was  that  the 
entire  operation  was  a  tragedy  of  Federal 
blundering,  disorganization ,  and  total  dis- 
regard for  human  safety  and  human  lives. 

More  than  3.000  of  the  federalized  Missis- 
sippi National  Guard  could  have  been  made 
available  on  short  notice  from  8  armories  lo- 
cated within  49  miles  of  Oxford.  Neverthe- 
less,  they  were  not  ordered  from  their  home 
bases  until  2  hours  after  rioting  began,  which 
was  more  than  9  hours  after  the  marshals 
were  dispatched  to  the  campus  and  more 
than  19  hours  after  the  National  Ouard  had 
been  mobilized  and  ordered  to  their  home 
bases. 

In  fact,  at  8  o'clock  pjn.,  at  about  the  time 
the  rioting  began,  orders  were  Issued  for  the 
release  of  76  percent  of  the  personnel  of  aU 
units  of  the  108th  Armored  Cavalry  Regl- 
ment  (composed  of  1,400  men) ,  the  regiment 
located  in  north  Mississippi  In  the  Oxford 
area.  They  were  not  ordered  back  to  their 
home  bases  until  an  hovir  after  the  rioting 
t>egan. 

At  10  o'clock  p.m.  when  the  order  was 
given  by  President  Kennedy  for  the  feder- 
alized National  Ouard  to  move  to  the 
campus  to  control  the  rioting  and  support 
the  marshals,  the  Mississippi  Highway  Pa- 
trol, and  the  campus  police,  the  rioting  had 
already  been  permitted  to  continue  for  2 
hoxirs.  Because  of  the  lag  in  time  resulting 
from  the  necessity  of  alerting,  reassembling 
and  transporting,  substantial  numbers  of  the 
National  Guard  did  not  reach  the  campus 


until  about  6  hours  after  the  rioting  was 
Incited  by  the  massive  firing  of  gas.  No 
active  units  of  the  XJM.  Army  reached  the 
campus  of  the  imlTerstty  until  more  than 
36  hours  after  Operatlati  Bapld  Road  was 
commenced,  more  than  IS  hours  after  the 
marshals  were  dispatched  to  the  campus, 
more  than  11  hours  after  the  marshals  oc- 
cupied the  campus  and  more  than  7  hours 
after  rioting  began.  The  committee  stated 
that,  "We  do  not  condone  the  illegal  feder- 
alization of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard 
and  the  illegal  use  of  troops,  but  find  that 
when  the  President  and  Attorney  General 
determined  to  carry  out  this  operation  and 
assiuned  full  reepmnsibllity  for  the  carrying 
out  of  it,  they  became  responsible  for  the 
lives  and  safety  of  all  citizens  and  pfirtlcu- 
larly  of  the  students  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi." 

The  report  recited  that.  "Because  of  the 
pendency  of  the  criminal  contempt  proceed- 
ings against  the  Oovemor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Mississippi,  the  committee  will 
not  discuss  In  this  report  the  allegations  by 
Federal  officials  and  news  periodicals  of  'se- 
cret deals'  and  alleged  conversations  between 
State  and  Federal  officials.  The  conunlttee 
finds,  however,  that  on  September  30  the 
U.S.  marshals,  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  Meredith  were  escorted 
upon  the  camptis  as  they  were  on  September 
30;  that  the  escort  highway  patrolmen  pro- 
vided on  September  30  was  for  the  same  pur- 
poee  as  the  escorts  provided  at  the  university 
on  September  30.  at  Jackaon  on  Septeml>er 
36,  and  at  the  university  on  September  36, 
i.e.  to  assure  that  no  violence  occurred  and 
that  no  citizen  (including  the  marshals, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  Meredith)  was  injured. 

The  committee  found  that  on  September 
20  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  register 
Meredith  on  the  campus,  that  on  September 
36  when  registration  was  attempted  in  the 
State  office  building  in  Jackson,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 26  when  Meredith  was  denied  en- 
trance to  the  campus,  the  Mississippi  high- 
way patrolmen,  the  Mississippi  officials,  the 
marshals  and  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  were  unarmed.  The  re- 
port recounts  an  incident  at  the  State  office 
building,  "When  the  marshals  came  into  the 
State  office  building  one  of  them.  In  greet- 
ing Colonel  Blrdsong,  opened  his  coat  and 
said,  'See,  no  guns,'  and  Colonel  Blrdsong 
assured  him  that  his  officers  were  also  un- 
armed." 

The  report  continued,  "The  committee 
further  finds  that  the  action  taken  on  Sep- 
tember 30  was  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  mentioned  above, 
that  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
(whether  marshals  or  military)  would  never 
be  met  with  armed  law  enforcement  officers 
of  Mississippi.  When  the  Mississippi  officials 
were  advised  through  public  statements, 
through  the  press  and  otherwise  that  armed 
force  would  t>e  used,  the  same  procedure 
was  followed  on  that  date  as  had  been  fol- 
lowed on  the  three  previous  occasions.  Le- 
the highway  patrolmen  who  were  in  contact 
with  Federal  officers  were  unarmed.  One 
fact  that  stands  out  above  all  others  is  that 
so  long  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  was  permitted  to  be  responsible 
for  the  enforcement  of  law  and  maintenance 
of  peace,  there  was  no  violence  or  injury 
of  any  kind." 

The  committee  discussed  in  detail  the 
actions  of  the  officials  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, the  Mississippi  Highway  Patrol  and 
the  6-man  university  campiu  police  in  as- 
sisting the  more  than  500  marshals,  the  2.000 
federalized  National  Guardsmen  and  the 
12.000  Active  Army  troops  In  maintaining 
order  after  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  marshals  had  occupied  and  taken  com- 
plete control  of  the  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi.  It  found  that  all  of  the 
highway  patrolmen  who  could  be  spared 
from  their  traffic   safety  duties    (about  200 
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out  of  the  total  Mississippi  foroe  of  m* 
were  rushed  to  the  campus  as  soon  uit^ 
learned  that  Meredith  and  an  ■la^*'' 
marshals  might  be  sent  Sxmday  thw^J* 
blocks  were  set  up  and  maintained  tn»^ 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  uJ?!! 
patrolmen  were  relieved  (some  at  hai*^ 
point)  by  military  units  on  Mondayi^ 
ing:  that  the  patrolmen  were  aev4^* 
drawn  and  remained  on  duty  aU  nlirht:  oT* 
53  patrolmen  were  on  duty  arotui  TJi 
Lyceum  Building  Just  before  the  miMhd! 
fired  massive  rounds  of  gas  at  the  ttu^!? 
The  report  recites  that.  "The  eom^l 
finds  that  the  instance  to  which  rirtSr*._ 
was  made  in  the  pubUc  press  concemia»2! 
highway  patrol  cars  moving  to  the  sdMa* 
the  campus  was  when  the  gymSto. 
(Which  had  been  set  up  as  the  hl^»r 
patrol  headquarters)  was  so  badly  kumm  i^ 
the  marshals  that  it  was  rendered  unuMw! 
and  orders  were  given  to  transfer  hesdon» 
ters  to  the  bowling  alley  on  the  edgeS^ 
campus.  -•    w  we 

As  the  highway  patrolmen  wen  not 
equipped  with  gas  masks  effective  in  th«^ 
that  was  utUized  by  the  marshaU  tad  u! 
marshals  were  roaming  the  campus  gut^ 
all  persons  regardless  of  their  capsStTit 
was  determined  that  the  best  servlcs  tjl, 
patrolmen  could  render  would  be  to  act  on! 
side  the  gassed  area  and  to  maintain  t^ 
existing  roadblocks  and  set  up  Mtdittauj 
blocks  and  patrol  the  roads.  This  was  doat 
Hundreds  of  cars  and  several  th/wn^d  mb. 
sons  were  turned  away  by  the  ntrr^Mi 
at  these  roadblocks  during  the  night  iM 
early  morning.  There  were  two  'ittiniZ 
in  which  the  area  of  roadblocks  was  so  beih 
gassed  by  the  marshals  that  the  patroten 
had  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  the  bkxi 
but  they  returned  as  soon  as  it  was  possibit 
to  remain  in  the  vicinity  and  reestabUAM 
each  of  the  blocks. 

The  committee  concludes  that  "tbs  <(. 
flcials  and  representatives  of  the  Stats  gf 
Mississippi,  the  officials  and  adminlstnttw 
staff  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  uai  tfei 
Mississippi  Highway  Patrol  consdeatioMr 
and  continuously  rendered  every  poiUttt 
assUtance  to  the  JusUce  Department  to  pn- 
vent  violence  and  to  maintain  and  to  nttm 
order,  in  spite  of  the  extreme  baadli^ 
arising  from  the  wholly  disorganised  hea- 
dllng  of  Operation  Rapid  Road  by  untralatd 
and  lnexi>«rtenced  F^ederal  personnel,  vttb- 
out  planning,  equipment,  or  proper  pro- 
cedures, and  In  spite  of  flagrant  ml■tna^ 
ment  by  the  marshals."  The  oommltlH 
expressly  finds  "that  the  statement  of  ttrnt- 
dent  Kennedy  that  'Governor  Barnett  dMart 
keep  his  word  to  help  us  maintain  ortte'  k 
not  supported  by  the  facU  and  U  inoorrset' 

The  committee  charged  that  the  Dspert- 
ment  of  Justice,  its  marshals,  and  the  mili- 
tary units  employed  in  Operation  BspM 
Road  were  guilty  of  "hundreds  of  violstiaet 
of  civil  rights  of  citizens"  not  only  oa  Om 
campus,  in  the  detention  stockade  ia  tki 
garage  of  the  soil  sedimentation  buikti^ 
but  for  days  thereafter.  The  commltm 
found  that,  "Order  was  restored  upon  Um 
campus  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  tf«- 
ing  the  early  morning  of  Monday.  October  I 
and  in  Oxford  by  the  early  afternoon  of  thst 
day.  Martial  law  was  not  declared.  Yet  for 
many  days  after  order  was  restored  the  De- 
partment of  Jxistice  caused  the  civil  ilgiM 
of  citizens  to  be  continuously  and  repeaMtf 
violated  on  the  highways  for  miles 
Oxford. 

"Without  warrants  or  reasonable  . 
hundreds  of  searches  and  seizures  of  clt 
were  carried  out.  State  officials,  county  cB- 
clals,  law  enforcement  officers,  men  sad 
women  were  halted  at  gunpoint.  Their  wto- 
mobiles  and  persons  were  searched.  Muj 
were  seized  and  taken  into  ctutody  wtthoet 
warrants  and  without  Just  cause.  Thoussndi 
of  Federal  Armed  Forces  were  quartered  sad 
maintained    In    Mississippi  for  weeks  afw 
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,.,^.,0-r  1  When  no  reasonable  cause  existed 
*i!!2or-  10,000  federallMd  Mississippi  Na- 
Z^  OuaKismen  were  held  on  active  duty 
r^communlUes  in  Mississippi  for  from  5 
10  days  The  lOBth  Armored  Cavalry 
SJ«ent  of  more  than  1,000  men  was  held 
^?Vcttve  duty  in  the  Oxford  area  for  34  days. 
Miaal  jwer  '^'^  spectacularly  demon- 
7*tad  to  the  people  of  Mississippi,  and 
aluonwlde  publicity  was  obtained  by  the 
Densrtment  of  Justice." 
A^^lnnan  Russell  Fox  stated  that  only  part 
-  the  picture  was  Included  in  the  portion  of 
the  report  filed  last  week  which  revealed 
JwJrtemstlc  brutalities  inflicted  upon  prison- 
en  fot  many  hours  in  the  garage  near  the 
Si  conservation  laboratory  used  as  a  deten- 
tton  itockade,  the  deliberate  gassing  of  seven 
dormitories  by  the  marshals  during  the  riot, 
drlrlng  the  students  out  into  the  violence  on 
Ow  campus,  and  the  disorganized  bands  of 
j,,nhals  which  roamed  the  campus,  shoot- 
Ins  gu  projectiles  at  students,  members  of 
S*  university  staff,  Including  Dean  L.  L. 
ion,  university  police,  and  highway  patrol- 
men. 

"The  nature  of  the  course  of  action  by  the 
Bi*Tihf'«  was  revealed  by  their  original  firing 
of  tsar  gas,"  said  Chairman  Fox.  The  report 
(tates  that,  "All  the  highway  patrolmen  in 
front  of  the  Lyceum  Building  under  direction 
of  Colonel  Blrdsong.  Chief  Gayd^n,  and  oth- 
aa  (at  the  request  of  the  marshals)  were 
moTlnc  the  students  back  across  the  far  cxirb. 
Tbelr  baclu  were  to  the  marshals  when  the 
ps  projectiles  were  fired  without  warning  di- 
rtctly  Into  their  backs  polntblank  range. 
Several  of  the  patrolmen  were  hit  in  the  back 
or  on  the  hip  by  gas  projectiles,  one  was 
ttruck  in  the  kidney  and  seriously  injured 
uiotber  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  another 
in  the  face.  Several  girls  were  hit  by  gas 
ptojectlles  fired  at  polntblank  range  directly 
St  them,  one  being  hit  in  the  stomach  and 
knocked  down,  one  being  hit  in  the  back  and 
knocked  down,  and  others  were  overcome  by 

"Blgbway  Patrolman  Brunt,  in  uniform. 
was  standing  directly  In  front  of  the  mar- 
ihslf,  facing  the  students  whom  he  had 
helped  move  across  the  street.  His  back  was 
to  ttie  marshals  and  when  the  gas  was  fired 
without  warning  he  was  first  hit  on  the  left 
■id*  Of  the  back  of  his  head  and  knocked 
dovo.   As  be  got  up  and  tried  to  stagger 

sway,  another  gas  projectile  hit  him  behind 
tbe  right  eye  and  gas  spewed  over  him  and 
into  tUs  lungs  so  that  he  became  unconscious 
tDd  did  not  recover  consciousness  for  several 
hma*.  His  life  was  barely  saved  after  he 
was  flown  to  a  hospital  in  Jackson.  The 
<le|raty  sheriff  of  Lafayette  County  saw  a 
msishal  lower  his  gun  and  fire  the  second 
projectile  directly  at  Patrolman  Brunt  as  he 
itsggered  to  his  feet  after  the  first  hit.  As 
the  deputy  sheriff  rushed  into  the  gas  to 
drag  Patrolman  Brunt  out,  marshals  threw 
two  tear  gas  canisters  at  him." 

The  committee  charged  In  the  letter  of 
transmittal  of  Its  report  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  pending  Judicial  processes  and  the 
Illegal  use  of  overwhelming  military  forces 
St  the  University  of  Mississippi  on  September 
M  is  not  an  isolated  Incident,  but  part  of  "a 
pattern  of  government  which  is  evolving 
upon  the  American  scene."  It  cited  as  an 
exercise  of  "raw  political  power"  by  the 
federal  Ooremment  actions  taken  against 
the  steel  industry  In  AprU  1063,  when  the 
President  became  angered  by  the  proposed 
Increase  in  steel  prices.  The  conunlttee 
itsted.  "At  that  time  the  announcement  was 
made  that  defense  contracts  might  be  with- 
held and  the  Federal  Government  might  use 
lU  Investigative  powers  to  bring  about  proee- 
cutton  for  vioUtlons  of  antitrust  laws,  that 
Bovsmmental  InvestlgatlTe  agento  w<*e 
dttans  at  3  to  S  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and 
"»»t  thereafter  threaU  wwe  made  to  use  the 
P"^*xm  of  citations  for  contempt  against 
o«ci*ls  of  the  steel  companies."    "However," 


said  the  committee,  "in  that  Instance 
hundreds  of  marshals  and  thousands  of 
troops  were  not  used  because  It  was  not 
neceasary  to  attain  the  end  sou^t.  In  the 
manner  and  within  the  time  desired.** 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  wlien 
Judicial  processes  were  abandoned  and  over- 
whehning  military  forces  used  in  haste  in 
the  Meredith  case,  the  national  elections 
were  to  be  held  within  6  weeks  (prior  to  the 
time  a  final  determination  of  such  proceed- 
ings could  be  expected) .  and  that  numerous 
Democratic  candidates  for  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  were  up  for  elec- 
tion, including  a  brother  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  and  the  President,  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate  in  Massachusetts.  It 
stated  that  the  only  hardship  which  wotild 
have  been  suffered  by  James  H.  Meredith 
ii^as  that  if  the  proceedings  had  not  been 
terminated  In  time  for  him  to  attend  tbe 
fall  semester  at  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
tinue as  a  student  at  Jackson  State  College, 
the  MissLssippl-malntained  State  College  in 
Jackson  at  which  he  was  then  a  student, 
until  tbe  next  semester. 


THE    TRUE   PACTS   OF   THE 
BIRMINOHAM  SITUATION 

Mr.  HUDDLE8TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  land  of  peace-loving  people,  disturb- 
ances of  the  peace  are  always  dismaying 
and  lamentable.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  lamentations  and  cries  of  dlnnay 
seem  not  to  have  any  relation  to  the  situ- 
ation in  question. 

This  seems  to  be  true  as  regards  the 
unfortunate  situation  which  has  been 
caused  in  Birmingham,  for,  in  the  past 
several  days,  cries  of  alarm  and  shaming 
taunts  have  been  heard  from  certain 
quarters,  including  those  in  and  around 

these  hallowed  Halls.  I  think  it  well, 
therefore,  to  try  to  give  the  Members  of 
this  House  a  i^um6  of  events  as  they 
have  transpired  in  Birmingham.  Need- 
less to  say.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  situation  and  I  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  those  who  are  on  the 
scene,  I  thus  feel  I  have  a  better  picture 
of  what  has  been  taking  place  than  those 
who  have  had  only  sketchy  and  some- 
times not  too  accurate  accounts  from  the 
news  media. 

First  of  all.  let  us  consider  how  the 
present  tensions  came  about.  They 
were  brought  about  when  a  small  group 
of  professional  agitators  came  into  the 
city  of  Birmingham,  having  decided  that 
our  community  was  an  apprc^riate  next 
target  in  the  chain  of  disorder  in  which 
they  hope  to  bind  the  South.  Skilled,  as 
they  are.  in  inciting  hatred  and  rebellion, 
while  preaching  peace,  they  persuaded  a 
small  group  of  Negroes,  some  from  the 
Birmingham  community  and  others  not, 
to  enter  white  churches  some  weeks  ago. 
When  this  occurred,  some  of  those  who 
sought  to  enter  white  churches,  being 
given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  were  interested  in  worship- 
ing, or  gainhig  publicity,  were  admitted. 
In  other  instances  they  were  not.  In  no 
case  was  there  any  reaction  oi  strong 


hostility  and,  therefore,  the  publicity 
gained  by  the  professional  rabble  rouaers 
did  not  satisfy  them  and  ao  they  con- 
tinued in  their  notorioiu  ettarta  to  arouse 
the  Negro  dtlaens  of  the  Birmingham 
community. 

The  next  thing  we  knew  throngs  of 
shouting,  hostile  Negroes  were  marching 
through  the  streets  of  Birmingham, 
creating  disorder  and  threatening  insti- 
tutions and  individuals  as  well  as  threat- 
ening the  peace  generally.  This  brings 
us  to  one  of  the  lamentations  we  have 
heard  in  the  past  several  dajrs  from  pious 
men.  holier  than  we,  who  have  cried 
"foul"  and  "shame"  when  those  charged 
with  keeping  peace  and  order  in  the  city 
of  Birmingham  did  so.  necessarily  using. 
against  a  gigantic  and  unruly  mob,  the 
strong  but  not  by  any  means  lethal  weap- 
ons available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  disturbing  thing  to 
see  a  picture  of  dogs  being  used  to  re- 
strain people.  However,  a  good  many 
cities  in  our  coimtry  have  foimd  it  neces- 
sary to  acquire  police  dogs  to  help  insure 
safety  and  peaQe.  Everyone  I  know  is 
especially  glad  that  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  has  these  dogs.  They  are  felt 
to  be  necessary  here,  and  they  are  felt  to 
be  necessary  in  other  cities  in  both  North 
and  South,  including  Birmingham. 

But.  perhaps  it  ts  a  normal  thing — Just 
par  for  the  course — that  when  the 
Birmingham  police  used  what  means  they 
had  to  prevent  further  breaches  of  the 
peace  by  wild  mobs,  those  who  sit  on  high 
Judgment  seats  and  pronounce  verdicta— 
mainly  guilty  verdicts — adjudged  the 
Birmingham  police  guilty  of  brutality. 
The  high  Judges  could  not  understand 
why  peaceful  demonstrations  were  tu>t 
permitted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
good  many  definitions  of  the  term 
"peaceful  demcmstration"  but  how  any 
reasonable  man  could  consider  the  un- 
ruly, inflammatory,  riotous  actions  of  the 
mobs  in  Birmingham  to  be  classifled  as 
peaceful  demoivstrations  is  quite  beyond 
my  comprehension.  In  this  situation, 
one  is  reminded  of  words  of  the  late  Chief 
JusUce  Fred  Vinson,  who,  in  a  decision 
on  a  case  relating  to  the  question  of  free- 
dom of  action  and  the  keeping  of  the 
peace,  said: 

When  the  ingredients  of  the  reaction  are 
present,  we  cannot  expect  the  Government  to 
wait  until  the  catalyst  la  added. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  measures 
taken  to  prevent  a  total  breakdown  of 
law  and  a  completely  chaotic  situation 
are  no  more  than  could  and  should  be 
expected  of  any  authority  charged  with 
maintaining  law  and  order. 

And  it  should  be  emi^asized,  for  the 
record,  that  the  only  injury  of  any  con- 
sequence to  be  sustained  by  any  individ- 
ual in  Birmingham  duiing  the  last 
several  days  was  sustained  by  a  police- 
man who  was  hit  in  the  head  by  a  brick 
thrown  by  one  of  the  peaceful  demon- 
strators. 

Tiie  Attorney  Oeneral  himself  has 
questioned  the  timing  of  these  demon- 
strations. A  new  body  of  city  officials 
has  Just  been  elected  in  Binningham 
though,  due  to  the  fact  that  an  unsched- 
uled change  in  the  form  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment was  involved,  the  validity  of 
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these  elections  has  been  challenged  and 
the  matter  is  currmtly  pending  b^ore 
the  Alabama  Supreme  Court.  In  any 
evmt.  at  no  time  did  the  professional 
aviators,  whose  preachings  of  peace 
are  drowned  out  by  the  savage  shouts 
and  ugly  epithets  of  the  mobs  they  lead, 
petition  anyone  in  authority  in  the  city 
of  Birmingham  for  a  hearing  or  a  con- 
ference or  any  other  sort  of  reasonable 
ctmfrontatlon  which  one  might  expect. 

In  fact,  it  was  not  until  several  days 
after  these  demonstrations  were  com- 
menced that  one  of  the  leaders  got 
around  to  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  sup- 
posed grievances  and  announced  them 
to  the  press.  Meanwhile,  no  one  knew 
what  the  purpose  of  the  incited  mob 
action  was. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  question 
the  timing  of  these  unfortunate  inci- 
dents is  to  question  the  motive  of  them, 
and  that  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  If  other  evidence,  already  men- 
tioned, as  to  why  professional  agitators 
wanted  to  create  a  dramatic  situation  of 
unrest  has  not  answered  the  question,  let 
us  consider  the  most  shameful  aspect 
of  their  actions.  They  took  little  chil- 
dren from  their  schools  and  their  homes 
and.  after  subjecting  them  to  the  same 
professional  propaganda  that  had  be- 
guiled some  of  their  parents,  sent  them 
out  to  demonstrate,  sent  them  out  as  a 
shield  for  the  lawbreaking  adults,  used 
them,  in  short,  as  pawns  in  an  explosive 
situation.  This  sort  of  thing  is  indeed 
shameful.    It  is  intolerable. 

miring  all  of  this  activity,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  white  citizens  of  the  Birmingham 
c<»nmunity,  and  many  of  the  Negro  citi- 
eens  as  well,  have  been  greatly  restrained. 
Indeed,  if  anyone  had  been  so  naive  as  to 
believe  the  shallow-based  predictions  of 
such  publications  as  the  Washington 
Post,  and  other  superficial  reports  being 
published  some  months  ago,  he  would 
have  expected  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
even  tiien  said  to  be  gripped  by  fear  and 
violence,  to  be  in  flames  and  blood  at  this 
time.  I  personally  feel  that  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  our  Birmingham  com- 
mtmity  have  acted  with  admirable  re- 
straint in  the  face  of  unprecedented 
provocations  and  I  especially  feel  that 
this  is  true  as  regards  the  Birmingham 
police  force.  What  you  have  not  read  in 
the  press  is  that  Birmingham  policemen, 
throughout  these  demonstrations,  have 
been  taunted,  threatened,  cursed,  and, 
worst  of  all.  spat  upon  by  those  who  are 
called  peaceful  demonstrators. 

Blr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  by  any  means 
yjtfit  to  Tninimiy.P  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Birmingham.  It  is  a  serious  sit- 
uation and  whether  it  can  be  solved  be- 
fore real  violence  occurs  is  something  I 
would  not  presume  to  predict.  I  do  feel, 
however,  the  situation  can  be  solved  and 
I  am  quite  confident  the  way  to  solve  it 
is  to  remove  immediately  from  the  scene 
those  outside,  professional  proptigandists 
and  agitators,  who  feed  both  their 
stomachs  and  their  egos  on  the  type  of 
situation  they  have  now  created  in  Bir- 
mingham. I  have  asked  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  White  House  to  use 
their  influence  to  see  that  those  who 
foisted  this  situation  on  the  citizens  of 
Birmingham  be  removed  from  the  scene. 


May  s 

Their  influence,  of  course,  is  not  incon-  Mayor  Boutweu  u  now  «waitin»  om*  . 

•Iderable.  »"•!  8**««  Supmne  court  decre.  to  ti! 

The  Birmingham  News,  through  iU  *,.'f^JS)f™*^n  t^  ^*  "•^y  •'•etai 

publisher.  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Hanson.  Jr.  ^}^J!^;:^"1^  ^^L^.^r*^:   ^««Wm 


has  also  appealed  to  the  President  to  use 
his  oOce  to  encourage  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  in  Birmingham  at  this 
time,  and  everywhere  in  the  land  at  all 
times.  I  would  like  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  telegram  sent  to  the  President 
by  Mr.  Hanson : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,   1963] 
Text  of  Appeal  to  Frksidknt  bt  the 

BiKMINGHAM    NEWS 

Deab  Ma.  Pkesisent:  Birmingham  expects 
that  you  as  President  of  all  the  people  wUl 
use  your  Ofllce  to  encourage  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  at  all  times. 

Demonstrations  have  been  unleashed  In 
Birmingham  by  an  organisation  which  seems 
deliberately  Intent,  having  created  open  tur- 
moil, on  continuing  It  Indefinitely. 

Mr.  President.  If  these  were  white  marches, 
demonstrations.  op>en  defiance  of  uniformed 
law  officers,  we  believe  your  administration 
would  have  taken  vigorous  action  to  dis- 
courage them. 

Law  and  order.  Mr.  President,  have  been 
kept  by  local  police  and  sheriff's  depart- 
ments. It  is  our  expectation  that  this  can 
be  continued.  But  the  strain  is  great  dally. 
The  way  to  eliminate  such  threat  of  violence 
is  to  prevent  large  crowds  gathering.  Police 
may  contain  the  crowd,  and  have  contained 
it.  But  the  source  of  the  demonstrations 
needs  attention. 

Mr.  President,  dally  we  risk  peril  of  grave 
injury  or  even  death. 

The  white  community  and  Negro  commu- 
nity do  not  want  this  to  happen.  Cltleens 
of  Birmingham  believe  it  would  grieve  you 
deeply  if  injury  or  death  should  result — par- 
ticularly to  Negro  schoolchildren  who  are 
being  cynically  used  in  this  needless  day- 
after-day  provocation. 

But.  Mr.  President.  Negroes  are  gathered, 
are  excited  by  speeches,  and  then  are  sent 
boldly  into  the  streets  where  they  openly 
taunt  police  and  provoke  not  only  the  white 
community  but  the  very  law  itself. 

If  serious  Injiur  or  death  should  result, 
Mr.  Prcotdent,  you  would  certainly  then  ask 
yourself  whether  everything  had  been  done, 
in  advance,  to  have  prevented  it. 

USE  or    XNIXXTENCE   ASKED 

We  ask  you.  sir,  to  use  the  influence  of 
your  Office  to  end  this  open  law  violation  and 
provocation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
himself  has  said  that  these  demonstrations 
are  ill  timed.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that 
law,  that  court  orders,  must  be  sustained. 
Responsible  citizens  here  share  that  feeling. 
•  •  •  They  believe  law  should  apply  equally 
to  white  and  Negro. 

Attorney  General  (Robert  F.]  Kennedy  has 
said  that  questions  of  Justice  should  be  set- 
tled in  court,  not  in  the  streets.  We  agree. 
We  are  sure  you  do  also. 

We  ask  only  that  in  Birmingham  the  same 
rule  be  appUed  equally  to  Negro  and  white. 
On  that  all  men  of  honor  profitably  may 
stand.  White  respect  for  law,  however,  is 
assxu^dly  damaged  when  Negroes  seem  with 
relative  impunity  to  be  able  to  foster  open 
law  defiance. 

Mr.  President,  responsible  whites  of  Bir- 
mingham understand  that  the  other  side  of 
tills  coin  Is  that  they  shall,  themselves,  take 
action  to  redress  complaints  of  Negroes. 

The  U3.  Attorney  General  has  noted  pub- 
licly that  such  action  now  ia  In  motion.  He 
acknowledged  publicly  that  "the  elected 
Mayor  Mr.  [Albert]  Boutwell,  already  has 
made  clear  his  intention  to  resolve  the  diffi- 
culties facing  this  community." 


understand,    Mr.    Preatdent.    his    ___^ 
desire  to  be  certain,  throu^  the  ooattm 
to  his  full  authority  before  taking  actton" 

MATOa'S  PLXOGX  crrsB 

On  a  television  broadcast.  Mayor  Boutwi 
said,  "When  we  are  in  undisputed  autbcMtew 
we  wlU  give  immediate  and  detenniiMd^ 
tentlon  to  resolving  the  difflculUes  that  fsa 
us."  He  said  local  white  and  Negro  '-rtfln! 
"can  establish  understanding,  communt? 
tlon  and  actual  results." 

"Actual  results,"  Mr.  President — isn't  that 
what  you  as  Chief  Executive  and  what  tt- 
sponslble  Negroes  want,  "actual  resultsr 

Father  Albert  S.  Foley,  chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Advisory  Conmilttee  of  the  Us. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  has  said  without 
qualification  that  demonstrations  Impede 
sincere  effort  toward  soluUon.    He  has  nld 

"Mayor  Boutwell  has  made  his  move,  i 
now  call  on  Dr.  (Martin  Luther]  Kingagtia, 
in  the  name  of  properly,  peacefully  achlsnd 
civil  rights  for  ail  citizens.  Negro  and  vtatc 
to  do  his  part  to  bring  about  an  end  to 
disorder  in  the  streets  and  give  Blrmlnghaa 
citizens,  Negro  and  white,  their  opportonitr 
to  achieve  the  ends  that  Mr.  Kennedy  hu 
set  forth." 

That  la  the  "picture"  today,  Mr.  PresldcBt 
But  apparently  tf  there  Is  to  t>e  order,  um 
respect  for  law,  and  proper  procedure  thrai^ 
the  courts  as  well  as  sincere  white  effort  to 
meet  this  problem  cooperatively,  you.  ti. 
must  be  the  one  to  bring  It. 

Those  who  cause  these  demonstretiom 
have   Ignored   everyone   else. 

The  basis  for  a  solution  already  abtt. 
This  condition  can  only  be  Jeopardised  by 
continued  open -street  tumult. 

Mr.  President,  It  Ls  our  sincere  belief  that 
you,  too.  have  a  responsibility  for  this  crtlh. 
We  recall  that  in  the  past  some  of  that 
same  demonstration  leaders  have  met  «1tk 
you,  presumably  to  discuss  their  proWtiui 
and  their  goals. 

Sir,  what  further  you  may  do  neceaaarffly  h 
the  private  Judgment  of  the  President  of  Om 
United  SUtes.  But  may  we  now,  most  re- 
spectfully, ask  that  you  consider  vbctts 
your  further  counsel  with  Negro  leaden  <( 
such  demonstrations  could  serve  a  vital  aa- 
tlonal  and  Birmingham  objective. 

Mr.  President,  our  aim  Is  the  restorattoa 
of  domestic  tranquillity,  cessation  of  c^ 
disruption,  and  provision  of  a  basis  for  eata 
negotiation  toward  concrete  results  wUek 
win  answer  legitimate  complainU  at  WH- 
mlngham  Negroes. 

That  Is  an  honorable  objective— lor  «, 
and  for  you. 

Respectfully, 

C1.ARENCE  B.  HaKSOW.  JT.. 

Publisher,  the  Birmingham  Kern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  one  day  moo 
the  city  of  Birmingham  which  is,  in  ffcrt. 
a  progressive  city  with  great  potcnUal 
and  good  people,  will  be  making  bead- 
lines  she  deserves  and  will  be  «p»«d 
those  horrible  headlines  she  has  recent- 
ly gained  through  the  unwanted  nn- 
peacef  ul,  unadmirable,  thoroughly  unic- 
ceptable  activities  of  professional  pe«ee 
leaders  whose  purpose  is  violence  l« 
others  and  glory  for  themselves. 
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THE     HONORABLE     CHARLES    ED- 
WARD CREAGER.  OP  MTJBKCXJII. 
OKLA. 
Mr.  BELCHER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  •* 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  F 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

my  remarks. 


partment  official's  home  was  robbed  recently 
in  broad  daylight. 

"Justice  in  the  Capital  is  considered  the 
easiest  In  the  land,"  wrote  Walter  Trohan 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Tf  the  defendant 
isn't  Judged  Insane,  It  Is  found  that  he  Is 
misunderstood,  or  suffers  from  an  unhappy 
chUdhood 

Congress  Is  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  live  in  Washington. 

The  same  Congress  which  sends  aid  to 
nations  throughout  the  world;  which  ap- 
proved a  yacht  for  the  Emperor  of  Sthiopla, 
a  nation  without  a  seaport;  which  dispatches 
its  Peace  Corps  hither  and  yon. 

One  would  think  that  Congress  would  be 
able  to  come  up  with  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide a  police  force  large  enough  and  tough 
enough  to  handle  an  Intolerable  situation. 

It's  certainly  time  to  crack  down  on  the 
hoodlums,  the  rapists,  the  robbers,  the  mug- 


«-.-  SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection  CRIME  NEWS  BLACKOUT  IN 

to^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  WASHINOTON,  D.C. 

Oklahoma?  Mr.  BECKER.     Mr.   Speaker,  I  ask 

there  was  no  (Ejection.  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

j^  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
Sunday.  April  28,  a  great  American  and  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
fflne  Oklahoman  proved  that  time  only     matter. 

Lbly  endows  man.  ripening  experience         The   SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
into  full  fruitage,  for  on  that  day,  the     to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Honorable  Charles  Edward  Creager,  of     New  York? 
Muskogee.  Okla.,  actively  celebrated  his        There  was  no  objection. 
9Qtb  birthday.  Mr.  BECKER.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 

pnxnily  and  friends  of  this  intensely  past  2  weeks  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of 
jljrt  and  ever  active  citizen— who  so  the  House  that  there  was  a  news  black- 
devotely  served  his  country  as  a  loyal  out  in  the  Washington  newspapers — of 
-oldler.  an  outstanding  Journalist,  a  sue-  crime  news  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
pgsjful  businessman,  and  an  excellent  since  I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Qgjgressman— had  their  hearts  warmed     Members,  they  realize  this  is  quite  evi- 

bf  happy  memories  as  they  shared  this     dent,  even  though  the  newspapers  are    gers— and  crack  down  hard,    it's  time  for 
Seaaant  occasion  with  Mr.  Creager.  protesting  that  this  is  not  so.  ^  adequate  police  force^even  if  this  involves 

Here  is  a  ^^m  who  has  fondly  viewed 
life's  varied  experiences,  whether  sweet 
or  bitter,  as  an  open  door  to  further  pub- 
lic service. 

Bom  near  Eteyton,  Ohio,  in  1873.  where 
be  attended  public  schools,  he  moved  on 
to  Indiana  University  for  his  advanced 
education,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
Qewq)aper  business  prior  to  enlisting  as 
lergeant  major  in  the  Fourth  Ohio  Vol- 
onteer  Infantry  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

On  returning  to  the  journalistic  world, 
be  became  city  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Press-Post  untU  1902.  when  he  accepted 
the  position  of  editor  of  the  Marietta 
Dally  Leader.  Then  in  1904  he  moved 
to  Muskogee.  Indian  territory — or  as  we 
knov  it,  Oklahoma— where  he  became 
publisher  and  editor  of  several  Okla- 
boman  papers. 

He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  keen 
lnt«*5t  in  people  and  his  hunger  to  con- 
tribute to  society  must  have  greater  ex- 
pression, and  he  sought  and  won  election 
•s  a  Republican  Representative  from  the 
grand  State  of  Oklahoma,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  61st  Congress,  March  4, 
lM9toMarch3.  1911. 

And  I  might  say  at  this  point  that  as 
far  as  I  know  today,  he  and  former  Vice 
President  John  Nance  Oamer  are  the 
only  living  members  of  that  Congress. 

But  Oklahoma  was  growing,  and  with 
it  came  the  growing  pains  of  census  tak- 
ing and  redistricting  to  allow  all  the  peo- 
ple fair  representation.  Also,  the  year 
1912  found  a  new  Governor — the  second 
OoTemor  of  Oklahmna — who  was  faced 
with  this  problem  and  must  make  a 
clioice  of  calling  a  special  session  of  the 
State  legislature  to  redistrict  the  State, 
or  ordering  the  now  three  allowed  Rep- 
resentatives to  nm  at  large.  He  chose 
the  latter,  and  the  end  result  was  one 
of  the  bitter  experiences  for  Citizen 
Creager.  But  he  proved  and  is  proving 
everyday  that  the  door  of  (H>portunity  to 
benefit  mankind  is  never  shut,  but  only 
opened  wider,  for  Mr.  Creager  has  con- 
tinued to  contribute  through  research, 
writing  and  good  business  practices  to 
the  great  cause  of  good  government. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
to  be  a  fellow  Oklahomsm  with  Mr.  Crea- 
ger. and  to  see  this  wonderfully  healthy, 
^ert,  azkl  active  American  continue  to 
labor  in  his  vineyard. 


Anyone  who  read  the  Washington 
dailies  just  prior  to  Easter  realizes  that 
there  was,  and  still  is,  a  great  deal  of 
crime  in  Washington  and  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  walk  the  streets. 

Why  this  news  is  now  deleted  is  a 
grave  question.  All  the  denials  in  the 
world  will  not  change  the  fact  that  the 
dailies  yesterday  and  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  do  not  contain  any  such  news. 

My  point  is  that  this  is  a  disservice 
to  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  visitors 
coming  to  Washington  who  are  unaware 
of  their  danger,  because  they  are  unable 
to  read  of  this  in  the  press. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  full-page 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  April  30, 
and  again  in  the  Evening  Star  of  May  7. 
This  is  self-explanatory.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  fact  that  Plain  Old 
Pearson's  liquor  annex  had  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  bring  this  information 
to  the  people. 

I  am  also  inserting  herewith  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
April  18,  1963.    This  spealcs  for  itself. 

My  point  is  simply  that,  as  the  press 
always  states,  the  people  should  get  the 
facts  and  the  news.  Something  has  hap- 
pened to  stop  this.  Just  what  it  is  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  have  never  said  this 
was  the  fault  of  the  police  or  police  de- 
partment, because  the  information  is 
available  and  we  all  Icnow,  that  when  the 
press  wants  to  dig  out  information,  it 
can.  The  news  media  render  a  valuable 
service  in  a  free  society. 

I  am  certain  we  would  all  like  to  know 
that  crime  in  the  District  and  elsewhere 
was  so  light  that  it  did  not  warrant  much 
space.  However.  I  believe  the  people 
should  be  made  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening and  all  join  together  to  bring 
alx)ut  a  real  reduction  in  crime. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Apri.  18, 
1063] 

Washington's  Cums  Wavs 

In  the  Nation's  Capital  It  is  not  safe  to 
walk  abroad  at  night. 

The  succession  of  l>eatlngs,  rapes,  rob- 
bwles.  Is  a  national  disgrace. 

Groups  of  male  and  female  thugs  roam 
the  streets  after  dark. 

Citizens  have  been  advised  to  carry  canes 
to  protect  themselves. 

A  wise  man,  going  to  a  hotel,  tAkes  the 
cab  to  the  very  door. 

The  White  Hoiise  plugs  culture — but  It 
Isn't  safe  to  attend  a  concert  or  visit  an  art 
gallery  of  an  evening.     Indeed,  a  State  De- 


giving  the  rest  of  the  world  a  little  less. 

If  it's  impossible  to  find  police  who  can 
cope  with  the  situation,  perhaps  the  Marine 
Band  could  take  a  few  nights  off  from  pur- 
suing cultural  matters — and  show  them  how. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  30,  19S3] 
Is  This  Mt  Cxtt? 

Is  this  really  my  city? 

A  pregnant  woman  assaulted  In  her  home? 
A  police  officer  guimed  down  in  the  streets? 
Workmen  robbed  of  their  wages  dally? 
Riots  and  assaults  at  D.C.  Stadium? 
Is  this  my  city? 

Where  the  coming  of  darkness  signals  the 
start  of  violence? 

Where  women  walk  with  fear  and  terror? 
Where   tension   explodes   without   even   a 
spark? 

Where  decent  people  reside  and  work  In 
constant  anxiety? 
Is  this  really  my  city? 
And  the  voices  cry,  "Protect  the  criminal." 
Why  aren't  these  same  voices  raised  in 
horror  and  protest  at  the  senseless  brutality 
of  these  crimes? 

Why  aren't  tears  shed  for  the  victims  of 
these  vicious  attacks? 
Who  can  help  my  city? 

The  police  department?  They  claim  their 
hands  are  tied. 

The  Commissioners?  Tliey  look  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  Congress? 
stir. 

The  courts?   They  administer  "jxistlce." 
The    official    organlzatlona    and    "spokes- 
men"?    They're  so  busy  argxiing  for  special 
Interest  and  special  privilege  that  the  means 
destroy  the  ends. 
Who  can  bielp  my  city? 
This  city  of  trees  and  parks,  magnificent 
montunents,  and  broad  avenues. 
This  city  of  culture  and  citiaenship. 
This  city  where  doors  and  hearts  xised  to 
be  unlocked. 

Today,  this  city  is  the  most  dangerous  of 
Its  sise  in  the  Nation. 
First  in  criminal  assaults. 
Second  in  robberies. 
FoTU-th  In  miurders. 
Is  this  my  city? 

P.S.  We  speak  with  special  concern.  With- 
in the  past  60  days  two  of  our  hard-working 
employees  were  attacked  by  Juvenile  hood- 
lums. One  was  with  his  pregnant  wife,  who 
was  knocked  down  and  Injured  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  was  required  to  spend  3  days 
In  the  hospital. 

We  heard  no  one  speak  out  against  this 
despicable  act.  We  saw  no  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  her. 

Answers?  We  don't  have  them.  But  II 
all  of  the  groui>8  involved  stopped  working 
for  the  Negro  community  or  the  white  com- 
munity, and  became  concerned  instead  with 


They  sit,  but  they  don't 
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tbe     Washington     community — we     believe 
progress  can  be  made. 

(Published  In  the  public  Interest  by  Plain 
Old  Pearson's  Liquor  Annex.) 


RADIATION  STANDARDS   AND 
NUCLEAR  TESTINQ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [B4r.  Lindsay]  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
13.  2  days  after  this  House  recessed  for 
Easter,  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that  nuclear  fallout  is  expected  to  reach 
record  levels  across  the  United  States 
In  the  coming  weeks.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  fallout  from  the  Soviet  tests 
of  late  1961  will  be  added  to  that  from 
the  Soviet  and  American  atmospheric 
tests  of  last  year.  "The  best  estimate." 
the  report  states,  "is  that  more  stronti- 
um 90  and  other  radioactive  debris  will 
wash  down  upon  the  Nation  this  month 
and  in  May  than  during  any  previous 
spring." 

Beyond  any  doubt  reports  of  this  sort 
will  circulate  widely  during  the  coming 
weeks;  and  beyond  any  doubt  they  will 
cause  much  anxiety  In  the  minds  of 
Americans  all  across  the  country,  and 
particularly  in  the  minds  of  parents  of 
young  children.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  these  facts.  But  what  there  can 
be.  and  is,  doubt  about  is  whether  the 
administration  Is  equipped  to  deal  with 
this  problem,  to  assure  the  American 
people  clearly  and  honestly  that  their 
health  and  the  health  of  their  children 
will  be  adequately  safeguarded. 

Last  September  I  addressed  the 
House  at  some  length  on  the  question  of 
nuclear  fallout.  At  that  time  I  made 
four  points:  First,  that  no  radiation  pro- 
tection standards  had  been  developed  to 
deal  specifically  with  fallout  from  nuclear 
tests;  second,  that  the  Government  had 
been  laggard  in  developing  adequate 
countermeasures;  third,  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  problem  had  not  been 
clearly  assigned  within  the  executive 
branch;  and  finally,  that  neither  the 
Public  Health  Service  nor  any  other 
agency  had  seen  to  it  that  the  public 
was  kept  clearly  and  fully  informed.  I 
rise  today  because,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  none  of  these  four  areas. 

Clearly  the  question  of  radiation  pro- 
tection standards  is  central:  without 
such  standaitls,  clearly  defined  and  ex- 
plicitly related  to  the  problem  of  fallout. 
State  and  local  officials  and  members  of 
the  general  public  are  inevitably  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  when  levels  of  radiation 
are  reaching  the  danger  point.  There 
exists,  of  course,  a  set  of  Federal  radia- 
tion protection  guides;  but.  as  public  of- 
ficials have  often  been  at  pains  to  point 
out,  these  guides — ^involving,  as  they  do, 
a  balancing  of  specific  benefits  against 
specific  risks — were  developed  for  ordi- 
nary industrial  and  peacetime  purposes. 
Dr.  Gordon  Dunning  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  testifying  last  summer 
before  the  Joint  C<xnmlttee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  renuuiced: 

This  balancing  has  to  be  done  In  a  definite 
context.  The  context  used  by  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  was  normal  peacetime  op- 


erations. W^en  they  got  tbrough  with  tnis 
kind  of  balancing  for  normal  peacetime  oper- 
ations they  came  up  with  these  guides.  But 
these  gulfles  then  are  being  used  In  a  differ- 
ent context  and  in  a  different  type  of  bal- 
ancing. Not  but  wbat  this  other  lOnd  of 
balancing  can  and  perhap«  should  be  done. 
I  am  saying  as  of  today  those  are  the  im- 
proper uses  of  those  guides. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  CaUfomla. 
asked  Dr.  Dunning.  ''Do  you  foresee  the 
danger  of  using  these  guides  and  apply- 
ing them  as  long  as  we  do  not  have  the 
other  guides?"  to  which  Dr.  Dunning  re- 
plied. "Yes,  sir:  I  do." 

Nevertheless,  these  ordinary  peacetime 
guides  continue  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  fallout.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
Federal  Radiation  Council  last  Septem- 
ber admitted  that  the  guides  were  not  "a 
dividing  line  between  safety  and  danger 
in  actual  radiation  situations."  It  added, 
however,  that  they  could  be  used  as  an 
"indication"  of  when  a  detailed  evalua- 
tion of  possible  exposure  risks  was  called 
for.  Moreover,  the  Public  Health  Service 
uses  these  same  guides  in  its  press  re- 
leases on  fallout.  Each  month  the  Serv- 
ice issues  a  statement  on  the  fallout  levels 
of  the  previous  month  but  one.  It  ac- 
companies this  statement  with  back- 
ground information  in  the  course  of 
which  the  reader  is  positively  invited  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  estimated 
fallout  levels  and  the  regular  radiation 
guides.  Admittedly,  it  Is  stated  that  the 
guides  were  formulated  with  reference 
to  "normal  peacetime  nuclear-industry 
operations";  but  what  is  the  average 
reader  to  make  of  the  following  facts? 

According  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
a  daily  intake  of  100  micromicrocuries 
of  iodine  131,  averaged  over  a  year,  is 
considered  "an  acceptable  health  risk." 
Tills  comes  to  a  12-month  total  of  36,500. 
The  figures  are  set,  the  Service  says,  for 
the  most  susceptible  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation— infants  and  very  young  chil- 
dren. With  this  for  background,  the 
reader  turns  to  the  tables.  What  does 
he  find?  He  finds  that  in  Palmer,  Alas- 
ka, last  September  the  average  daily 
amount  of  iodine  131  found  in  a  liter  of 
milk  was  not  100  micromicrocuries  but 
730;  that  in  New  York  City  in  October 
it  was  not  100  but  130;  that  in  Pittsburgh 
in  November  it  was  not  100  but  170.  He 
finds,  too,  that  from  the  fall  of  1961  to 
the  fall  of  1962  the  level  in  Salt  Lake 
City  fell  short  of  the  annual  maximum 
of  36.500  micromicrocuries  by  only  2,260. 
It  is  scarcely  any  wonder  that  ordinary 
citizens,  reading  these  figures  In  their 
newspapers,  become  alarmed. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  exist- 
ing radiation  protection  guides  are 
wholly  irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  fall- 
out. Clearly,  within  limits,  they  are  rel- 
evant. Nor  do  I  want  to  imply  that  the 
administration  is  deliberately  deceiving 
the  public.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  But 
I  do  believe  that  the  administration  must 
make  a  choice.  It  must  either  abandon 
the  practice  of  using  the  industrial  guides 
to  assess  levels  of  fallout  resulting  from 
nuclear  tests,  or  develop  entirely  new 
radiation  protection  gtiides  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  fallout.  So  far.  although 
the  problem  has  been  before  it  for  many 
months,  the  administration  has  refused 


May  s 

to  make  this  choice.  If  it  oontiniM.  .. 
refuse.  It  should  not  be  surprised  iT^ 
ing  the  coming  weeks  and  months  iS^ 
large  numbers  of  Americans  become  »S7 
ously  alarmed  by  reports  of  r«dloa^ 
f aUout  appearing  til  the  press.  ThtaT. 
ministration  owes  it  to  the  pubbe  kl 
make  its  posiUon  on  this  question  a^ 
lutely  clear  and  unambiguous.         ^^ 

So  far  I  have  talked  about  radtetkn 
protection  guides.  These  Buides  im^ 
tended  to  indicate  to  the  proper  authort! 
ties  when  they  should  begin  to  cfmaZ, 
seriously  taking  countermeasures  rZ 
mere  existence  of  the  guides  Imidks.  at 
least,  that  such  countermea^^T^ 
been  developed  and  are  available  for 
use.    What  is  the  position  here? 

Last  May — that  is,  almost  a  year  ago^ 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Ra- 
diation, in  a  report  to  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, pointed  out  that  "countermeMitm 
to  control  environmental  contamtnaUoo 
are  in  a  relatively  early  stage  of  develop, 
ment."  It  recommended  that  a  markedly 
intensified  research  effort  be  initit^rtq} 
to  develop  safe  and  ^ectlve  ocMntcr- 
measures.  "Unless  this  effort  is  under- 
taken now,"  the  report  went  on.  "the  na- 
tion may  well  be  faced  in  a  few  yean 
with  contamination  problems  which  can- 
not easily  be  solved."  The  foUowinc 
month  Dr.  James  Q.  TerrlU,  Jr.,  of  tbe 
Public  Health  Service,  reported  that  \ht 
Service  was  intensifying  research  and  de- 
velopment of  covmtermeasures  so  tbat 
effective  public  health  action  could  be 
taken  promptly.  If  the  need  should  site. 
And  last  September  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council,  the  chief  agency  in  thb 
field,  announced  that  it  would  prepan  a 
report  discussing  the  appllcabUity  o( 
possible  countermeasures.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  a  full  7  months  aga  The 
report  has  not  appeared.  As  f  ar  as  tbe 
public  can  tell,  the  Nation  is  no  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  emergencies  aris- 
ing out  of  unexpectedly  high  levdi  of 
fallout  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  Prol>abi| 
no  emergency  will  arise;  but,  at  the  very 
least,  it  would  be  comforting  to  the  pub- 
lic to  know  that  the  Government  «m 
prepared  to  cope  with  one  If  it  did. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  last  Sep- 
tember, I  asked  why  the  UJ8.  Oorem- 
ment  had  not  established  a  counteroMas- 
ure  program.  I  suggested  that  it  vai 
possibly  because  of  the  lack  of  properly 
constituted  lines  of  authority: 

Not  only  are  we  without  a  dear  deflaltton 
of  oountermeasure  poUcy  In  this  country, 
but  we  are  not  even  sure  who  would  b*  re- 
sponsible for  Instituting  a  countermeMuri 
policy  If  we  bad  one. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Let  us  Ap- 
pose that  for  some  reason,  say  becauie 
the  fallout  from  last  year's  tests  oc- 
curred more  rapidly  than  predicted. 
there  were  to  be  an  emergency  thlawa- 
mer.  I  am  not  predicting  an  emergen^, 
merely  discussing  what  the  podtkt 
would  be  If  there  were  one. 

Presumably  reports  of  a  sudden  In- 
crease in  the  level  of  radioactive  fsDcrt 
would  first  reach  the  Public  Health  Sen- 
ice.  or  perhaps  the  Public  Health  Sen- 
Ice  and  the  Atomic  Energy  ComnilasW| 
simultaneously.  In  the  absence  of  t»- 
quate  prt)tecUon  guides.  It  would  not  w 
entirely  clear  when  the  point  had  been 
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rt^cbtd  when  action  should  be  taken. 
LTprobably  It  would  be  mpsmnnt  fairly 
!„i(£|y  that  controls  and  coontenneas- 
JJIJlrtioQld  be  insUtuted.  Who  then 
Irouid  institute  themf  I  am  afraid  I 
^gnnot  answer  that  question.  No  one 
etn.  At  the  moment  there  is  no  an- 
«rer  Legal  powers  in  this  field  are  in- 
credibly widely  dispersed.  The  Federal 
Drug  Administration  has  certain  powers 
onder  the  Ft>od,  Drug.  atKl  Cosmetic  Act. 
The  Public  Health  Service  has  certain 
otber  powers  under  the  Water  Pollution 
Act.  The  States  themselves  ultimately 
bave  the  power  to  control  distribution 
and  sale  of  contaminated  products  with- 
in their  own  boundaries.  In  a  sense  it 
U  everybody's  problem.  But  Just  be- 
cause it  Is  everbody's  problem,  in  a  crisis 
It  might  turn  out  to  be  nobody's  problem. 

I  am  not  going  to  delve  deeply  Into  this 
problem  here:  it  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  serious  study  by  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  But  I  ought  to  make  It  clear 
that  my  concern  with  the  lack  of  definite 
lines  of  authority  Is  not  mine  alone.  Last 
summer,  for  example.  Dr.  Russell  H. 
If  organ.  Chairman  of  the  National  Ad- 
risory  Committee  on  Radiation,  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Committee.  One  of  the 
points  he  made  was  this : 

It  U  Important  that  responsibility  for 
countcrmsasurs  application  b«  well  defined. 
II  ooe  is  well  prepared  to  face  a  radiooon- 
tamlnaUon  Incident,  regardless  of  causes, 
pnbUc  concern  over  the  hazard*  of  radiation 
nMy  be  expected  to  diminish  substantlaUy. 
TlMre  Is  no  program  like  a  strong  program 
to  BMSt  the  needs  of  the  public  In  the  field 
of  rsdlsUon  control  and  the  Identlflcatlon 
of  re^wnalbtUty  la  one  of  the  first  steps  In 
Um  formuUtlon  of  such  a  program. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
CaUfomla  asked  E>r.  Morgan  whether  he 
felt  reaiwnsfbillty  was  adequately  defined 
at  tbe  present  time.  Dr.  Morgan  replied 
bluntly,  he  did  "not  think  that  it  is  weU 
defined  at  the  present  time."  And  sub- 
sequently the  committee  In  its  own  re- 
port asserted  that  adequate  control  pro- 
vlskxii  should  "include  organization  arul 
stalBng  for  making  the  necessary  de- 
terminations and  decisions  competently 
and  promptly ."  The  committee  stressed 
also  the  need  for  'clarification  and  dele- 
gation of  authority  for  carryinc  out  such 
control  measures  as  may  be  necessary." 

Once  again,  I  have  to  point  out  that 
aO  this  was  last  summer — many  months 
ago.  Have  the  urgent  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy been  carried  out?  Have  lines  of 
authority  been  more  clearly  defined  since 
that  time?  If  they  have,  the  secret  has 
been  very  weU  kept  Indeed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  several  ways 
in  which  the  executive  branch  has  failed 
to  keep  the  public  fully  informed.  I  want 
flnally,  to  point  to  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  quite  spectacular  failure  in  public 
relaUons— one  that  has  undoubtedly 
caused  a  vast  amoimt  of  unnecessary 
snxiety  and  alarm. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Federal 
radiation  protection  guides.  These 
wldes  must,  of  course,  be  related  to  the 
periods  of  time  over  which  individuals 
»b8<Hi}  radiation.  TO  what  period  of 
"Oe  are  they  related?  Ultimately  they 
»re  concerned  with  the  amount  of  radi- 


ation a  person  absorbs  over  his  entire 
lifetime.  The  second  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  makes  this  clear. 
It  notes  that  the  upper  limit  of  range 
n— that  is,  the  point  at  which  ocmtrol 
actions  should  be  undertaken — is  based 
on  an  annual  protection  guide  considered 
as  an  acceptable  risk  "for  a  lifetime." 
In  other  words,  if  a  person  absorbed  over 
his  whole  life,  year  after  year,  more  than 
the  stated  amount  of  radiation  he  would 
be  rumning  a  serious  health  risk. 

But  clearly  the  concept  of  a  "lifetime" 
is  not  much  use  for  practical  purposes: 
some  people  live  longer  than  others; 
some  are  first  exposed  to  radiation  at  an 
earlier  age  than  others;  and  of  course  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  levels  of  radia- 
tion over  long  and  indeterminate 
periods.  Accordingly,  in  the  words 
of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council  re- 
port, "it  is  necessary  to  use  averages 
over  periods  much  shorter  than  a  life- 
time for  administrative  purposes."  The 
Federal  Radiation  Council  recommends 
that  such  periods  should  be  of  the  order 
of  1  year.  Thus,  the  t>fflcial  protection 
guides  are  stated  in  terms  of  an  annual 
dose.  But  obviously  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  or  even  predict,  what  the  annual 
dose  is  going  to  be  unless  one  keeps  track 
of  the  daily  or  possibly  weekly  doses. 
For  this  reason,  the  F^ederal  Radiation 
Council  has  established  for  each  radio- 
active material  a  dally  Intake  which 
would,  if  reached  or  exceeded  over  a 
sufflcient  period  of  time,  reach  or  ex- 
ceed the  annual  radiation  protection 
guide.  This  dally  Intake  for  kxUne  131. 
tor  example.  Is  100  micromicroeurles.  It 
is  this  daily  mtake  to  which  the  Public 
Health  Service  refers  in  its  monthly 
pressreleases. 

But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  actual 
daily  Intake  of  a  radioactive  material 
might — as  the  Federal  Radiation  Coun- 
cU  Itself  put  it— "fluctuate  very  widely 
around  the  average  and  still  result  In  an 
annual  dose  which  would  not  exceed 
the  associated  RPO."  In  the  case  of 
iodine  131  the  annual  protection  guide 
is  36.500  micromicrocuries.  If  the 
actual  daily  intake  ran  at  a  rate  of  100. 
this  limit  would  be  reached.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Intake  miflit  be  150 
on  half  the  days  of  the  year  without 
the  limit  being  reached  if  on  the  other 
half  it  were  50  or  less.  That  much  Is  a 
simple  matter  of  arithmette.  For  the 
responsible  public  official,  however,  the 
prc^lem  is  more  complicated.  Con- 
fronted with  a  daily  dosage  of  radioac- 
tivity above  the  official  guide,  he  must, 
first,  take  note  of  the  levels  of  radio- 
activity during  the  previous  few  months; 
and  second,  try  to  make  some  estimate 
of  the  position  in  the  coming  months. 
What  is  involved  here  is  a  matter  of 
Judgment — when  is  the  daily  rate  of  in- 
take nmnlng  at  a  high  enough  level  to 
make  precautionary  measures  seem  de- 
sirable? The  responsible  official  may, 
of  course,  assess  the  situation  correctly 
or  they  may  make  mistakes;  but  they  at 
least  understand  the  nature  of  the 
problem. 

I  wish  the  same  could  be  said  of  the 
general  public.  The  ordinary  citizen 
of  Des  Moines  or  New  York  reads  in  his 
newspaper  that  the  daily  RPO  for  radio- 


active iodine  is  100.  He  then  notes  that 
during  the  previous  month  in  his  city 
the  average  dally  level  waa  130  or  160 
or  190.  And  be  becomes  alarmed. 
Who  wouldn't?  No  one  has  bothered  to 
explain  to  him  that  the  <H?eraUve  index 
is  not  the  daily  limit  but  the  annual 
limit.  Instead,  these  apparently  alarm- 
ing figures  in  the  newspapers  are  accom- 
panied by  vague  official  assurances 
that — all  appearances  to  the  contrary — 
there  is  nothing  really  the  matter.  If 
all  this  sounds  farfetched,  if  it  seems 
incredible  that  such  mlsuntderstandings 
could  be  perpetrated,  I  can  only  recom- 
mend a  glance  at  any  of  the  relevant 
press  releases  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. I  submit  that  few  ordinary  lay- 
men, reading  those  press  releases,  would 
appreciate  the  distinction  between  the 
daily  and  annual  guides  that  I  have 
been  making.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  of  the  responsible  Federal  agencies 
that  they  devise  a  clear,  less  ambiguous, 
less  alarming  way  of  presenting  their 
regular  fallout  statistics. 

Altogether,  Mr.  I^>eaker.  it  is  hard  to 
be  impressed  by  the  way  the  executive 
branch  has  handled  this  whole  matter 
of  fallout.  Here  we  have  four  areas  of 
vital  concern  to  everyone  m  this  coun- 
try— the  development  of  radiation  stand- 
ards specifically  designed  to  cover  fallout, 
the  development  of  a  full  range  of  ade- 
quate countermeasures,  the  allocation  of 
governmental  responsibili^  for  dealing 
with  emergencies,  and  the  prompt,  regu- 
lar, and  clear  provision  of  all  necessary 
information  to  the  public.  Here  are  four 
areas  whose  importance  is  fully  recog- 
nised— or  so  they  claim — by  the  public 
officials  concerned.  Yet  in  the  7  months 
since  I  last  addressed  the  House  on  this 
subject,  and  despite  the  fact  that  un- 
usually high  levels  of  fallout  could  have 
been  predicted  for  this  spring,  no  prog- 
ress on  any  of  these  quesUcms  appears  to 
have  been  made  by  the  executive  branch. 
The  Federal  Radiation  Council  has  not 
issued  the  reports  it  promised.  New  ra- 
diation guides  have  not  been  developed. 
New  countermeasures  have  not  been  de- 
veloped. Lines  of  responsibility  for  the 
problem  are  not  any  clearer.  And  the 
Public  Health  Service  conUnues  to  issue 
statements  which  can  only  have  the  ef- 
fect o(  confusing  and  alarming  the  gen- 
eral public. 

I  call  upon  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  report  to  the  public  what  progress 
they  have  made  in  these  areas,  or  to  ex- 
plain fully  why  they  have  failed  to  make 
progress.  In  particular,  I  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Nation  now — not  in  sev- 
eral months'  time,  when  it  will  be  too 
late,  but  now — what  the  position  with 
reelect  to  fallout  is  and  what  steps  are 
being  taken  to  meet  it. 

A  few  final  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker.  So 
far  I  have  said  nothing  directly  about 
nuclear  testing.  But  I  think  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  agree  that  to  dis- 
cuss fallout  without  saying  at  least  a  few 
words  about  testing  would  be  very  mix:h 
like  staging  "Hamlet"  without  the  prince. 
If  there  had  been  no  tests  in  the  past, 
there  would  be  no  fallout  now. 
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No  atmospheric  tests  have,  of  course, 
been  conducted  during  the  past  few 
months.  Most  of  us  hope  there  will  be 
no  atmospheric  testing  in  the  future. 
But  we  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the 
dangers  and  pitfalls  of  an  informal,  un- 
policed  morat<»rium.  If  nuclear  testing 
of  all  kinds  is  to  be  halted,  we  must  have 
a  formal  test  ban  treaty  with  inspection 
provisions  adequate  to  insure,  beyond 
any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  are  being  observed.  I  want 
today  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  many 
times  before:  that  I  believe  that  a  fully 
inspected  test  ban  treaty  would  be  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States — as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  all 
mankind — and  that  I  give  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  of  the  JJB.  Disarma- 
ment Agency  in  working  toward  such  a 
treaty. 

Inspection  we  must  have.  We  cannot 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  the  lead 
in  nuclear  technology  by  conducting  il- 
licit tests.  But,  in  our  proper  zeal  for 
foolproof  inspection,  let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  advantages  a  properly  in- 
spected test  ban  would  bring — a  slowing 
down  of  the  arms  race,  a  possible  deter- 
rent to  the  spreading  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  other  countries,  a  first  step  to- 
ward more  general  arms  control  and 
reduction,  the  total  elimination  of  nu- 
clear fallout.  When  balanced  against 
the  benefits  which  signing  a  properly  in- 
spected test  ban  treaty  would  bring,  the 
rislEs  seem  small.  Such  eminent  servants 
of  oiu:  country  as  John  J.  McCloy  and 
Robert  A.  Lovett  have  joined  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  asserting 
that  the  rislcs  of  secret  evasion  or  of 
surprise  abrogation  of  such  a  treaty  are 
undoubtedly  outweighed  by  the  risks  of 
continued  testing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I.  for  one,  strongly  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  William  C.  Foster.  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  to  bring  about  a 
properly  Inspected  treaty  and  I  urge 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
adopt  a  bipartisan,  even  a  nonpartisan 
approach  to  this  difficult  but  enormously 
important  problem.  ^- 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  and  commend  him 
for  the  forcefulness  and  obvious  integ- 
rity of  concern  with  which  they  were 
presented. 

I,  for  one.  feel  all  of  us— in  this  great 
House  and  throughout  the  Nation- 
should  be  thankful  for  the  service  to 
mankind  which  is  being  rendered  by  our 
colleague.  He  has  alerted  us  to  a  policy 
of  indecision  and  confusion  which  has 
characterized  this  administration's  in- 
ability to  deal  with  the  present  danger 
of  nuclear  fallout. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  scientific 
evidence,  from  both  public  and  private 
agencies,  to  support  the  need  for  the 
adoption  of  radiation  protection  stand- 
ards to  deal  directly  with  fallout  from 
atmospheric  tests  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Yet.  the  only  guide  our  Oovemment  now 


offers  was  developed  for  industrial  and 
peacetime  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents— particularly,  mothers  who  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  danger  to  their  chil- 
dren which  is  posed  by  the  mounting 
level  of  radioactivity  around  them — have 
expressed  concern  with  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  act  positively  in  this 
field.  They  fear,  as  do  I,  in  the  absence 
of  information  to  the  contrary,  that  lit- 
tle, if  anything,  is  being  done  to  develop 
countermeasures  to  this  human  problem. 
The  radiation  danger  which  plagues 
us  today  should  be  a  warning  that  con- 
tinued nuclear  testing  will  only  aggra- 
vate an  already  serious  situation.  ^ 
I  firmly  believe  that  all  citizens  would 
approve  an  effective  test  ban  pact  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  that 
provided  sufiScient  assurances  against 
the  continuation  of  testing  on  either  side. 
Such  a  treaty,  while  not  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, is  eminently  worthy  of  our 
best  and  united  efforts. 

If  nuclear  testing  is  to  be  halted,  a 
formal  test  ban  treaty  with  proper  and 
effective  inspection  provisions  to  insure 
beyond  any  question  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  are  being  observed  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 

I,  too.  believe  a  fully  inspected  test  ban 
treaty  Is  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

But  in  the  interim,  until  such  an  effec- 
tive test  ban  treaty  is  in  effect,  the  prob- 
lems as  outlined  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lind8at]  demand  an- 
swers and  actions  to  safeguard  our  citi- 
zens and  protect  future  generations. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hokton]  for 
this  contribution  that  he  has  Just  made 
to  this  complex  and  highly  technical 
and  much  overlooked  subject 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  think,  has  rendered  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  caiise  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  and  the  safety 
of  mankind.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  attention  to  the  problem  and  for  his 
willingness  to  stay  late  on  the  floor  today 
to  participate  in  this  dialog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  months  to  come 
will  do  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoiTONl  has  done  and  Join  in  this 
all-important  discussion. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Il4r.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hour  is  late,  but  I  would  like  for  the 
record  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  by  both 
distinguished  gentlemen  from  New  York. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 


May  s 


THE  TRUE  MEANING  OP 
PATRIOTISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LuoNATi) .  Under  the  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EoMONDsoN]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speak*  » 
want  to  speak  for  a  few  minutM^' 
on  a  subject  often  discussed  and  alS?* 
in  fashion  in  this  venerable  ChamS" 
the  subject  of  patriotism.         '"^'V— 

Webster  has  defined  thii  honored  »«^ 
as  "love  for  country"  and  "devotioTS 
country."  and  a  "patriot"  is  dellnS  ^ 
"a  person  who  loves  his  country  a^^ 
fends  its  interests."  ^  "^  ^ 

In  this  great  legislaUve  hall  in  wMak 
we  meet  today,  as  Members  of  a  CotolS 
we  proudly  call  "the  greatest  leSkK 
body  in  the  world."  I  am  even  proSI^ 
of  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  a  W^ 
woman  who  is  not  a  patriot        ^^ 

By  the  standard  of  "love  of  countn- 
I  have  never  known  a  Member  of  thl. 
body  who  failed  to  convince  me  of  hy 
patriotism.  "*«  oi  m, 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course  that  t 
have  never  differed  with  other'  uSn 
bers  of  Congress  on  the  issues  of  wh»t 
our  country's  interests  are,  and  how  tbn 
best  may  be  defended.  On  this  scoreS 
frequenUy  differ,  and  always  will  ^ 
on  the  issue  of  "love  of  country  "  thoe 
is  no  difference  in  these  halls.  andS 
Members  meet  in  trust  as  brothers 

Many  years  ago.  there  was  a  great  and 
much-loved  American  from  the  State  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  who  is  bat 
remembered  for  the  famous  words  T 
never  met  a  man  I  didn't  like." 

In  my  own  lifetime,  and  during  the 
period  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  to  represent  nearly  400M 
people  in  the  Congress,  I  believe  I  hsn 
been  even  more  fortunate  in  one  aeoie 
than  my  fellow  Oklahoman.  Will  Rogm. 

For  during  that  entire  period,  Ilr 
Speaker,  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  hsw 
never  met  a  man  who  did  not  love  his 
country. 

In  the  course  of  a  lifetime  in  poUtto, 
including  service  in  the  FBI,  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  u 
a  public  prosecutor,  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress,  a  man  cannot  avoid  meet- 
ing a  good  many  types  and  varieties  o( 
American  citizens. 

I  have  known  more  than  one  m^n  wbo 
was  bitter  with  his  lot  in  life — men  who 
were  "bom  with  the  breaks  sgataMt 
them" — men  who  have  t)een  the  eral 
victims  of  misfortune  and  disaster  in 
their  family  and  personal  life. 

As  an  FBI  agent  in  my  youth  and  m 
a  county  attorney  in  later  years,  I  hai 
the  duty  of  questioning  more  than  ooe 
man  who  had  been  brought  to  Justice  for 
the  violation  of  law,  faced  with  chvfei 
ranging  from  petty  larceny  to  bank  rob- 
bery and  miutler. 

Never,  in  the  course  of  meeting  hUD- 
dreds  of  men  and  women  in  the  toils  d 
the  law,  did  I  talk  with  one  who  ood- 
vinced  me  that  he  did  not  love  his  coun- 
try. 

On  the  contrai-y.  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  in  life  to  observe,  on  more  thin 
one  occasion,  that  men  and  womea 
behind  bars,  and  serving  long  sentences 
in  prison,  will  respond  with  courage  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  call  of  their  countiy 
in  times  of  need. 

The  records  of  the  State  penitentiary 
in  Oklahoma  support  this  experienee. 
and  tell  the  story  of  more  than  one  loof  * 
term  prisoner  who  has  given  of  his  blood, 
his  savings,  and  even  his  life  when  (iw 
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tbe  opportunity,  in  the  wartime  service 
rfotir  country. 

Of  coarse,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  school- 
wflTknows  of  the  black  pages  in  history 
Sch  teU  the  story  of  treason  and  of 
iLnediet  Arnold,  and  more  than  one 
American  President  has  paid  ^ith  his 
Mfe  by  traitorous  assassination. 

In  our  own  time,  we  have  known  and 
T*»d  with  shame  of  the  betrayal  of  oiu- 
coStry  by  some  who  call  themselves 
Sttlcans.  and  these  have  been  black 
pages  for  all  of  us.  and  times  of  bltter- 

""Sd  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
names  can  you  recall  of  those  who  have 
be«i  proven,  in  American  history,  to  be 
men  without  patriotism? 

THK  KECORD   OF   HI8TORT 

I  have  been  a  student  of  history  all 
of  my  life,  and  I  can  count,  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  the  names  of  the  men  and 
women  that  come  to  my  mind  as  proven 
traitors  to  our  country. 

The  list  may  indeed  be  a  longer  one. 
and  careful  research  may  document  that 
fact,  but  I  can  honestly  say  today  that 
I  know  of  only  one  disgraceful  handful, 
and  am  proud  of  that  fact. 

Ptor  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  great  Nation  of  oiu-s 
has  been  blessed,  from  the  day  our  Con- 
stitution came  Into  being,  with  a  loyal 
and  patriotic  people  whose  love  of  coun- 
try—and willingness  to  serve  it  well  and 
die  for  it  when  necessary — have  been 
the  solid  and  enduring  foundation  of  our 
liberty  and  our  freedom. 

From  the  bloody  field  of  Sarotoga  to 
the  killing  winter  of  Valley  Forge,  from 
San  Juan  Hill  to  the  Argonne,  from 
Guadalcanal  to  the  beaches  of  Norman- 
dy, from  Pork  Chop  Hill  to  the  jungles 
of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  there  have  always 
been  American  men  ready  and  willing, 
with  bravery  and  devotion,  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  freedom. 

During  the  10  years  and  5  months  that 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in  this 
Congress,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  American  fighting  men  in 
almost  every  comer  of  the  globe — along 
the  armed  frontier  divided  by  the  demili- 
tarized zone  in  Korea,  where  we  face  Red 
Kuiu  in  the  Par  East,  at  the  Brandenberg 
Gate  in  West  Berlin,  where  we  face  Red 
guns  in  Central  Europe,  at  Ouantanamo 
Bay.  in  Cuba,  where  we  face  Red  guns 
in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere. 

Without  exception.  I  have  foimd  the 
men  who  stand  guard  at  these  ramparts 
of  freedom  to  be  men  of  high  morale  and 
resolution,  dedicated  to  their  coimtry 
and  its  great  responsibility,  and  worthy 
»ons  of  the  men  who  fought  for  inde- 
pendence. 

THK    FICTITBK   AT   HOMK 

And  what  is  the  situation  on  the  home- 
front,  here  in  America? 

What  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  here. 
in  this  land  of  riches,  and  power.  aiKl 
Industrial  might,  and  great  opportimity? 

AloBost  without  exception,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  good. 

There  Is  impatience,  of  coiu-se.  There 
is  impatience  among  some  of  our  people 
over  the  slowness  of  our  Nation  in  ending 
<M  problems  like  unemployment  and  dis- 
crimination. There  is  impatience  of 
others  over  the  continued  burden  of  high 


taxes  and  public  debt.  There  is  im- 
patience, too,  tor  most  Americans,  over 
the  growing  realization  that  the  cold  war 
may  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  there  Is  no  quick  and  easy  victory 
for  freedom  in  this  age  at  nuclear 
weapons. 

With  this  impatience,  unfortunately 
and  almost  tragically,  there  has  ccxne  a 
sense  of  desperation  and  near  panic 
among  some  patriotic  Americans. 

Distressed  by  the  gains  which  the 
forces  of  communism  have  made  in  some 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  completely 
blind  to  the  gains  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom, some  of  our  fellow  citizens  have 
become  full-time  disciples  of  doubt  and 
distrust. 

In  the  race  for  control  of  space,  they 
can  see  only  the  shadows  of  Sputnik  I 
and  Sputnik  11,  and  completely  forget 
the  splendid  achievements  of  Carpenter, 
Shepard,  and  Glenn. 

On  the  international  front,  they  see 
only  the  tragedy  of  Katanga,  and  com- 
pletely overlook  the  fact  that  every  new 
nation  in  Africa  has  rejected  commu- 
nism as  a  form  of  government. 

In  the  United  Nations,  they  see  only 
the  operating  deficit  and  the  danger  of 
Red  China's  admission,  and  choose  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  never  had  to  use  the  veto  to  win  its 
point  in  that  organization,  while  the 
Soviet  Union  has  met  defeat  and  been 
forced  to  use  its  veto  on  more  than  100 
separate  occasions. 

Belabored  by  fear-mongering  writers 
who  speak  of  our  great  coimtry  as  a 
"second  rate  power."  shaken  and  beset 
by  personal  fear,  an  imhappy  minority 
of  these  fellow  Americans  have  them- 
selves become  full-time  prophets  of  doom 
and  despair. 

In  the  words  of  an  able  Senator  from 
California,  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Party,  we  are  imder  attack  by  "fright 
peddlers"  who  "frighten  Americans  and 
divert  their  attention  from  the  real 
menace.  They  sow  suspicion  and  hatred. 
They  attempt  to  undermine  faith  in 
Government,  its  institutions  and  its 
leaders.  They  degrade  America  and 
Americans,  and  do  it  as  well  as — or  bet- 
ter than— the  Communists  do." 

Within  the  past  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
sat  in  a  community  meeting  in  my  own 
State  and  listened  with  disappointment 
as  a  prominent  business  man  attempted 
to  indoctrinate  a  group  of  fellow-Okla- 
homans  with  the  fright  peddler "s  brand 
of  panic  patriotism. 

In  the  view  of  this  speaker,  Americans 
are  the  victims  of  a  disastrous  foreign 
policy  at  the  hands  of  "the  politicians  in 
Washington." 

These  same  "politicians  In  Washing- 
ton," in  his  words,  "are  trying  to  take 
from  the  people  their  c(»istitutional  right 
to  keep  and  bear  arms." 

After  this  misleading  reference  to  a 
gun  registration  bill  that  is  Introduced 
annually  and  annually  gets  nowhere,  the 
speaker  continued  to  blast  our  "politi- 
cians' policies"  on  Cuba  and  proclaimed : 

Now  you  hear,  "I  would  rather  be  Red  than 
dead." 

What  a  shameful  charge,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  come  from  American  Ups.  with  the 
unmistakable  insinuation  that  men  re- 


sponsible for  our  Government  today  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  treasonable  doetrtae. 
I  do  not  know  an  Amerieaa  today  who 
would  "rather  be  Red  than  dead"— in 
Govemmmt  or  out  of  Government — and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Speaker  does  ^ther. 

THI  SLAKDEK  OF  PATUOTS 

Other  fright  peddlers  have  been  more 
specific  and  directly  slanderous. 

The  open  accusation  haa  hcaa  made 
by  one  salesman  of  fear  and  distrust  that 
John  Foster  Dulles,  the  dlstingui^ied 
Statesman  and  Secretary  of  State  imder 
President  Eisenhower  "is  a  Communist 
agent." 

The  same  source  is  responsible  for  the 
incredible  canard  that  President  Eisen- 
hower himself  "is  a  mere  stooge,  or 
he  is  a  Conrununlst  assigned  the  speciltc 
job  of  being  a  political  front  man." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Americans  could  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  brand  of  irreqxmaible 
lib^l  upon  the  patriotism  of  the  man  who 
led  the  foroes  of  freedom  hi  tbe  titanic 
struggle  of  World  War  n  in  Europe. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  understand 
the  reasoning  of  Americans  who  would 
make  the  charge  of  Communist  agent 
against  a  Secretary  of  State  who  toiled 
and  labored  his  life  away  in  the  stniggle 
to  strengthen  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  as  a  powerful  bulwark 
against  communism  in  Europe. 

Neither  the  late  Mr.  Dulles  nor  former 
President  Eisenhower  was  a  member  of 
my  political  party,  but  I  resent  these 
baseless  charges  against  them  as  bitterly 
as  any  Republican,  and  deplore  the  spirit 
of  fear  and  distrust  responsible  for  their 
utterance. 

The  suggestion  that  Americans  en- 
dorse today  the  spirit  of  "better  Red  than 
dead"  is  a  gratuitous  insult  to  the  pa- 
triotism of  our  country. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  men  who  fly  our 
B-52's  in  the  never-ending  vigil  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  sailors  who  man 
our  Polaris  sulKnarines,  in  still  and 
dangerous  depths  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

It  is  an  insult  to  the  soldiers  who  man 
the  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea,  and  to 
the  Marines  who  stand  by  their  guns  at 
Guantanamo. 

It  is  equally  an  Insult  to  the  men  and 
women  responsible  for  authorizing  in  the 
Congress  the  construction  of  the  mighty 
we&pons  which  are  manned  by  oiu*  fight- 
ing foroes  today,  and  to  the  men  and 
women  at  home,  in  the  50  States  of  this 
Union,  who  have  selected  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

Finally,  It  is  an  insult  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  man  responsible 
under  our  Constitution  for  foreign  policy 
and  the  command  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Our  President  today,  like  the  President 
who  preceded  him,  is  a  man  who  has 
risked  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Indeed,  he  has  stood  in  the  shadows 
of  death  itself,  and  suffered  a  grievous 
wound  in  his  country's  service. 

In  the  course  of  his  brief  tenure,  he  has 
already  dononstrated  in  a  time  of  ter- 
rible emergency  and  danger  to  our  coun- 
try his  steel  resolve  and  courage,  even 
to  the  point  of  risking  the  holocaust  of 
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nuelear  war  to  rid  our  hemisi^ere  of  the    country  is  not  served  by  those  who  seek    planting  of  false  rumors  to  confn 
threat  of  mlasile  attack  from  Cuba.  to  imdennlne  public  confidence  in  the     upset  the  pubUc  and  to  underminT  *** 

It  is  one  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  differ    institutions  of  the  country.  fldence  in  this  Nation's  aovernm«!  *** 

instituUons.  "menttnj 

Now.  once  a«aln.  wUd  and  unsuDDort** 
tales  are  circulating.  Most  of  th«M^ 
utterly  detached  from  reality  ^S^lli! 
or  not  they  have  their  origl^  wlth^ 
liberate  saboteurs  is  a  question  that  mZ 
be  aiiswered  by  our  counter^t^^ 
agents.  But  one  thing  is  sure^^^S* 
Ing  these  irresponsible  stories'  h^t 
rather  than  helps  all  responsible  rtSS 
to  combat  world  communism. 


with  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  Nation 
on  a  question  of  Judgment  or  policy.  All 
of  us  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  this 
on  specific  issues,  and  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  it  again. 

It  is  another  thing  entirely,  and  a  sad, 
Mck  thing  on  the  American  scene,  to 
question  the  patriotism  or  love  of  coun- 
try of  a  man  chosen  by  our  people  to 
be  our  Chief  Executive. 

THK   MXXD  TOOAT 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  a  sad  and 
sick  thing  to  question  the  patriotism  of 
any  American.  In  the  absence  of  clear 
and  convincing  proof  that  he  Is  a  traitor 
to  his  country. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  these  remarks, 
to  question  either  the  sincerity  or  the 
patriotism  of  any  American. 

It  is  my  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ap- 
peal to  all  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
life  under  our  flag,  to  put  an  early  end 
to  this  destructive  traffic  in  fear  and 
distrust 

I  do  not  question  the  critical  nature 
of  the  danger  our  country  faces,  or  the 
deadly  and  sinister  purpose  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

I  do  question,  with  all  of  my  being, 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  promote  and 
advance  a  climate  of  fear  in  the  face  of 
that  danger. 

The  order  of  the  day,  for  all  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  "sunshine  patriots  and 
siuroner  soldiers."  should  be  "courage  for 
tomorrow." 

This  Nation  of  ours  has  met  and  dealt 
with  t3n-anny  before,  and  fought  its  way 
to  victory  against  forces  and  powers  Just 
as  deadly  in  their  day. 

The  true  meaning  of  patriotism  today 
Is  found  in  the  immortal  song  which  re- 
minds us  that  we  live  not  only  in  the 
land  of  the  free,  but  also  in  the  home 
of  the  brave. 

That  meaning  is  also  found  in  the 
ringmg  words  of  a  great  President  who 
led  our  Nation  from  the  dismal  days  of 
a  great  depression  and  through  the  ter- 
rible carnage  of  World  War  II: 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself. 

In  that  spirit,  courageously  advanced 
by  a  patriotic  citizenry,  rejecting  firmly 
the  doctrine  of  fear  and  distrust  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  the  United  States  of 
America  will  live  forever  as  a  land  of 
the  free  and  a  home  of  the  brave. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa on  his  thought-provoking  and 
constructive  remarks.  As  always,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  made  a 
well  reasoned,  logical  statement  and,  as 
always,  has  made  a  constructive  contri- 
bution to  the  thinking  of  our  times. 

Patriotism  sm-ely  cannot  be  equated 
with  the  fear  of  something.  Patriotism, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  love  of  some- 
thing. Patriotism  is  not  engendered  in 
hatred  nor  in  false  rumors  which  tend 
to  divide  our  coimtry,  class  against  class, 
or  race  against  race,  or  religion  against 
religion,  or  section  against  section.    The 


There  Is  a  story  about  a  gossipy  woman 
in  an  Italian  village  who  suddenly  be- 
came conscience  stricken.  Going  to  her 
priest,  she  confessed  she  had  been 
spreading  malicious  rumors  about  her 
neighbors. 

The  priest  did  a  strange  thing.  He 
handed  her  a  big  bag  of  goose  feathers 
and  directed  her  to  drop  a  handful  at 
every  spot  where  she  had  repeated  any 
such  ugly  untruth. 

Once  she  had  done  this,  the  woman  re- 
turned to  the  priest,  lookmg  very  much 
relieved.  "Thank  you.  Father,"  she 
sighed.  "It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have 
this  burden  lifted  from  me." 

"Oh,  but  you  have  not  completed  your 
penance.  '  the  priest  said.  "Now  you 
must  go  and  gather  up  all  those  feathers 
and  return  them  to  me." 

Astonishment  crossed  the  woman's 
face.  "But  Father,  that  is  completely 
impossible,"  she  protested.  "The  wind 
has  surely  scattered  the  feathers  by  now, 
all  over  the  village  and  beyond,  and  I 
would  never  be  able  to  find  them." 

The  priest  nodded  knowingly.  "And 
now  can't  you  see,"  he  asked,  "how  ut- 
terly impossible  it  will  ever  be  to  undo 
the  damage  performed  by  your  wagging 
tongue,  or  ever  to  recompense  your 
friends  and  neighbors  for  the  harm  you 
have  inflicted?" 

Today  the  rumor  mills  in  the  United 
States  seem  to  be  working  overtime. 
Irresponsible  and  vicious  tales  are  dam- 
aging not  only  countless  individuals,  but 
our  Nation  itself.  Let  me  give  you  one 
recent  example. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  extremist  group 
began  circulating  the  tale  that  3.500 

Congolese  troop>s  were  being  brought  into 
Georgia,  to  be  followed  this  summer  by 
17.000  United  Nations  troops.  Some 
people  who  wrote  to  me  about  this  ac- 
tually feared  it  was  some  sort  of  "plot" 
for  the  UN,  or  somebody,  to  take  over 
our  country. 

Although  patently  ridiculous,  this  story 
was  dutifully  checked  with  both  the 
State  E>epartment  and  the  White  House. 
Both  expressed  amazement  at  the  tale 
and  assured  me  it  was  absolutely  untrue. 

A  few  days  later,  Jim  Lucas,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  military  reporter  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  came  up 
with  the  apparent  basis  for  this  vild 
nunor. 

What  had  really  happened,  Lucas  le- 
ported.  Is  that  the  U.S.  Army  had 
brought  in  124  foreign  students  from  17 
friendly  nations  to  Fort  Stewart,  Oa., 
for  counterinsurgency  trainmg. 

So  it  turns  out  that  Instead  of  20,500 
soldiers  coming  to  our  coimtry  as  a  part 
of  some  sinister  plot  to  take  us  over,  we 
have  a  total  of  124  friendly  foreigners 
here  to  learn  to  beat  the  Communists 
at  their  own  game.  There  is  quite  a 
difference. 

This  sort  of  thing  reminds  me  of  the 
warnings  posted  back  in  World  War  II 
days: 

Beware!     Rumor  mongers  at  work! 

In  those  days  our  intelligence  people 
had  determined  that  a  favorite  tech- 
nique of  Nazi  agents  was  the  deliberate 
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problems  inherited  from  his 


J.  Edgar  Hoover  recently  had  >Mn. 
stem  words  of  wammg  about  thow.^ 
set  themselves  up  as  the  onlTtS 
patriots,  who  impugn  the  patriotism  tS 
'^°^''^^' J;^^ , honesty  of  our  respon;^! 
public  officials,  and  of  all  AmeriaSS  to 
fact  who  do  not  happen  to  agree  nS 
their  own  pet  ideas.  ^* 

The  confusion  which  Is  thereby  c*..*^ 
helps  the  Communists —  «^Md 

The  head  of  the  our  FBI  said— 
by  diffusing  the  forces  of  their  oppontnte. 

Let  us  have  faith  in  this  countrr  ami 
it*  insUtutions.  With  aU  their  huiMn 
imperfections,  they  are  the  very  bestthit 
man  has  ever  devised 

Mr.  EpMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gm. 
tleman  for  his  remarks 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  MR. 
TRUMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
RamdallI  Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  preceding  legislative  businesi  «e 

very  briefly  said,  "Happy  Birthday,  Mr. 
Truman."  In  the  very  limited  time  thcB 
permitted  it  was  not  possible  to  ptj 
fitting  tribute  to  our  beloved  fonner 
President  and  fellow  townsman  Harry  8. 
Truman.  As  we  said  then.  May  8  la  t 
very  special  day  in  our  home  city  in  In- 
dependence, Mo.  It  has  come  to  be  i 
special  day  across  our  entire  land  for 
only  this  morning  the  CBS-TV  netvork 
devoted  liberal  time  to  commendatioD  of 
his  79th  birthday.  Truly  he  is  one  of  the 
greatest  Presidents  this  Nation  has  efts 
had  and  is  one  of  America's  most  re- 
spected citizens. 

As  I  have  repeated  on  four  previous 
occasions  on  this  floor,  it  is  a  source  of 
particular  pride  and  continuing  insr^n- 
tion  to  me  that  I  should  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  represent  the  fine  peoiile 
of  Missouri's  Fourth  District— the  kof- 
time  home  of  Mr.  Trximan.  His  friend- 
ship has  been  our  valued  possession  for 
many  years. 

Harry  Tnmian — the  Man  from  Uit- 
souri — is  the  man  without  whom  the 
world  today  would  not  be  as  we  knov 
it,  because  of  the  many  monumental 
achievements  made  possible  only  becsoe 
of  him.  There  is  no  question  that  hit 
role  in  shaping  the  future  of  civUln- 
tion  is  without  parallel. 

President  Tnunan  was  catapulted  into 
ofBce  at  a  time  when  the  entire  woril 
was  at  a  dangerous  crossroad.  WImb 
he  took  the  solemn  oath  of  the  higbort 
oflBce  in  our  land,  he  was  confronted  with 


^l^rdeclsions  had  to  be  made  almost 
ttBinediately.  At  the  time,  it  may  have 
!ig0ed  to  some  as  thouch  these  ded- 
^oM  relsted  to  problems  of  immediate 
^^^aney.  rather  than  embarking  upon 
the  future.  But  Harry  Truman  knew 
bow  far  reaching  his  decisions  would  be. 
«ben  he  wrote  Winston  Churchill  in 
Hay  1M5.  only  a  month  after  assuming 
the  Presidency,  he  said: 

I  un  fully  in  agreemant  that  the  next  few 
giootbs  will  decide  quMtlons  at  the  greatest 
goowquences  to  the  whole  world. 

And  Mr.  Truman  knew,  also,  that 
e^ery  decision  he  made,  every  action  he 
let  in  motion,  would  create  precedents 
for  future  Presidents. 

When  he  took  office,  there  was  the  war 
iplnst  Germany  to  bring  to  completion, 
jipan  was  not  nearly  defeated.  There 
was  the  problem  of  the  military  occupa- 
yoos  after  surrender  and  their  implica- 
tloDs  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
•n^ere  were  the  related  problems  of  the 
war  criminals  and  the  responsibility  for 
tmeaiBt  millions  of  starving,  sick,  and 
lnnMiws  victims  of  aggressioii.  There 
vere  the  problems  of  financial  aid  to 
Britain,  the  use  of  the  atom  bomb,  Po- 
lind.  East  Germany,  Trieste,  the  Darde- 
ndes,  north  Africa,  reparations,  France, 
and  De  Gaulle — yes,  even  in  those  dajrs — 
Cbiang  Kai-shek  and  China,  the  problem 
of  tbe  redeployment  of  American  forces, 
dem(ri)llliation.  letul  lease,  and  many 
rimllar  issues.  All  these  Issues,  as  one 
of  our  noted  American  historians  so  well 
aid,  constituted  the  watershed  of  the 
lOth  century. 

Historians  have  said  that  Franklin 
Rooterelt  brought  a  strength  to  the 
Presidency  that  It  had  iu>t  known  since 
Woodrow  Wilson.  History  may  well 
Judge  that  Harry  Tnmian  carried  the 
process  of  Executive  leadership  and  con- 
trol as  far  as  any  President  since  Lincoln. 
And  like  Lincoln.  President  Tnunan 
saw  that  the  world  could  not  exist  half 
alave  and  half  free.  Today,  the  free 
world  stands  In  Harry  Truman's  ever- 
lasting debt  for  his  courageous  and  firm 
policy  of  containment  of  Soviet  Impe- 
liaUnL 

Mr.  Truman  wielded  tremendous  pow- 
er and  yet  succeeded  in  dispersing  it. 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  democratic 
BQd  orderly  processes  of  government 
St  a  time  of  grave  national  crisis.  He 
had  the  great  wisdom  to  place  responsi- 
bility on  some  of  the  ablest  men  who  have 
ever  served  our  Nation.  His  appoint- 
ments, his  sense  of  timing,  his  own  In- 
divldual  style  of  Executive  leadership 
were  hallmarks  of  statesntianshlp  at  Its 
best. 

One  of  his  unique  triumphs  as  Chief 
Executive  was  his  conviction,  based  on 
Wa  own  meticulous  study  of  history,  that 
the  Executive  should  lead  but  not  domi- 
nate the  Federal  Oovemment.  He  held 
Arm  to  the  philosophy  of  our  Founding 
lathers  that  the  balance  of  power  writ- 
ten into  the  Constitution  must  be  vigor- 
ously maintained. 

Under  Harry  Truman,  the  SUte  and 
"«ense  Departments  woited  out  tech- 
niques of  liaison  and  coordination  which 
wey  had  not  previously  attained.    The 


Natioiud  Security  Council  came  Into  be- 
ing, providing  the  Oovemment  with  tam- 
chlnery  tar  keeping  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary commitments  in  balance  with 
mlUtary  power,  and  with  economic  power 
through  the  participation  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board.  In 
the  Council  of  Econ(»nic  Advisers  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  future 
Presidents  were  to  have  the  means  for 
getting  orderly,  systematic  appraisals  of 
the  facts  of  national  and  Intematiotuil 
life. 

Mr.  Truman  returned  to  his  home  city 
of  Independence,  Mo.,  after  he  left  the 
White  House  in  January  1953,  but  he 
did  not  go  into  retirement.  As  all  of  us 
80  very  well  know,  he  has  continued  to 
play  an  important  role  in  the  American 
scene.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
smce  the  beginning  of  this  calendar  year 
he  has  written  three  very  important 
copyrighted  articles  that  have  been  car- 
ried here  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

On  February  23,  he  spoke  out  saying 
the  United  States  must  find  a  way  to  lib- 
erate the  Cubans.  To  put  the  problem 
m  perspective,  he  said  the  United  States 
should  not  and  Just  caimot  abandon 
Cuba  to  become  a  colony  of  communistic 
Russia,  but  he  was  high  in  his  praise  in 
the  way  the  Cuban  crisis  had  been  han- 
dled and  said  that  it  had  served  the  very 
useful  purpose  of  smoking  out  the  Rus- 
sian capacity  for  bluff  and  their  hit-and- 
run  tjrpe  of  international  piracy.  The 
crisis,  he  said,  gave  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  make  clear  to  the  com- 
munistic aggressors  that  once  the  line 
is  drawn,  we  stand  firm. 

Some  weeks  later  on  March  16.  Mr. 
Truman  wrote  in  a  copyrighted  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  about 
our  present  troubles  with  Charles  de 
Oaulle.  The  former  President  recalled 
some  of  the  postwar  troubles  he  had  with 
the  General,  and  in  particular  that  there 
were  times  when  he  realized  he  had  a 
prima  doiuia  on  his  hands  Just  as  is  true 
with  the  present  administration  of  to- 
day. But  with  his  characteristic  spirit 
of  confidence,  Mr.  Tnunan  recognized 
that  now  that  France  has  regained  fUQ 
restoration,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  tmtil  she  will  re- 
capture her  sense  of  proportion  as  well 
as  her  perspective  of  history. 

Mr.  Truman  has  found  that  a  former 
President,  much  as  he  might  iary,  cannot 
detach  himself  from  events  even  long 
after  he  is  out  of  office.  Just  a  short 
time  ago,  on  April  27,  our  fonner  Presi- 
dent wrote  his  third  sjmdicated  article 
urging  that  the  time  has  come  to  take  a 
searching  look  at  our  foreign  policy. 

While  Mr.  Tnuian  himself  frequently 
writes  about  problems  of  the  day,  he  is 
still  the  subject  of  other  writers.  The 
latest  is  a  book  entitled.  "Truman  and 
the  Pendergasts,"  by  Frank  Mason,  who 
describes  himself  as  a  Kansas  City  re- 
porter. This  book,  printed  in  April  of 
1963,  covered  those  years  In  Mr.  TYu- 
man's  life  when  he  lived  In  eastern 
Jackson  County.  Mo.     But  contrary  to 

the  expectations  of  some  of  Mr.  Truman's 
enemies,  the  author  time  and  time  again 
sets  out  facts  to  show  that  as  presiding 
Judge  of  the  cotmty  court  he  tamed  a 
$1,200,000  deficit  into  a  $500,000  surplus 


In  the  county  treasury.  He  always  in- 
vited people  to  come  In  and  look  over 
and  audit  the  county's  txwkkeeping. 

The  author,  Mr.  Mason,  was  very  high 
in  his  praise  for  Mr.  Truinan  as  an  hon- 
est, efficient,  and  popular  county  admin- 
istrative official  and  this  high  reputation 
for  honesty  and  integrity  as  a  local  offi- 
cial enabled  him  to  carry  the  State  of 
Missouri  when  he  ran  for  the  Senate  in 
1934,  and  then  again  for  the  second  term 
in  1940. 

Oh.  there  is  so  much  that  could  be 
said  in  praise  of  our  former  President. 
He  was  always  and  ever  a  hard  worker. 
At  38  he  had  to  start  a  new  career.  Some 
of  his  most  effective  work  is  to  be  found 
in  terms  of  the  savings  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
as  chairman  of  the  Truman  War  Expend- 
itures Committee.  It  was  this  work 
during  his  second  term  in  the  Senate 
that  gained  him  a  national  reputation. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  his  life 
came  on  April  12,  1945.  when  almost 
overnight  he  had  to  leara  how  to  be- 
come President  In  less  than  a  month 
Ocrmany  sxirrendered.  Mr.  Truman  has 
said  that  of  aU  his  birthday  presents, 
the  greatest  was  on  May  8,  1946.  Be« 
cause  although  surrender  had  begun  on 
May  4  and  signed  on  May  7,  actually, 
cessation  of  operations  was  at  11:01  Eu- 
ropean time,  or  5:01  eastern  standard 
time  on  May  8, 1945. 

The  greatest  responsibility  ever  to 
come  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  our 
former  President  was  on  August  9, 
1945,  when  the  bombing  of  Nagasaki 
and  Hiroshima  was  ordered.  This  order 
subsequently  became  controversial,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  by  this  action  over  1 
million  American  casualties  were  averted. 
Such  action  simply  proved  again  that 
Mr.  Truman  was  not  afraid  to  make 
decisions  that  might  not  be  popular  at 
the  moment.  Time  and  time  again  his 
decisions  which  seemed  unpopular  at  the 
moment  have  proved  subsequently  to  be 
right.  The  Berlin  airlift  Is  an  Instance 
Which  c(Hnmenced  in  1948  and  lasted 
about  a  year  until  1949,  and  proved  to  be 
a  most  wise  decision.  The  Korean  action 
is  yet  another  Instance  which  will  most 
likely  be  rated  by  historians  as  one  of  Mr. 
Tnunan's  most  important  decisions — 
his  forceful  response  to  aggression  in 
Korea. 

On  this,  Mr.  Truman's  79th  birthday, 
it  must  be  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
when  he  realizes  he  enjoys  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  all  the  free  world 
for  his  many  accomplishments  to  the 
lasting  benefit  Of  free  man.  It  is  because 
of  his  courage  as  President  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  dlgnl^  of  mankind 
has  been  advanced  throughout  the  world. 
For  this  very  same  reason,  he  is  one  of 
America's  best  loved  citizens. 

I  feel  certain  that  today  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  coiter  aisle  are  pleased 
to  Join  us  to  say.  "Happy  birthday.  Mr. 
Truman,  and  may  you  experience  in  the 
years  ahead  good  health  and  happiness." 


COMMITTEE  ON  THB  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  tbe  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
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until  midnight.  Saturday,  May  11.  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  8PEAXBR  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ln- 
oxATi).  Is  there  objeetion  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DO  THE  LEADERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  DEMOCRATIC  CEN- 
TRAL COMMITTEE  REALLY  BE- 
LIEVE IN  HOME  RULE?— THE  EVI- 
DENCE SHOWS  THAT  THEY  DO 
NOT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  Is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.KTIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time. 
I  think,  that  the  leaders  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee at  the  present  time  explain  why 
they  are  so  fearful  of.  seem  not  to  believe 
in.  and.  indeed,  actively  oppose  real  home 
rule  and  all  those  measures  which  would 
increase  the  control  of  the  District's  citi- 
xens  over  those  agencies  which  deeply 
affect  their  lives. 

Their  home  rule  bill  provides  a  kind 
of  self-government  akin  to  a  secondary 
school  student  council  going  through  the 
motitms  of  self-government  which  they 
do  not  have.  They  believe  and  act  as 
If  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  should  have  the  right  to  local  sell- 
govemment  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
county.  State,  and  National  levels.  They 
aeem  quite  willing  to  settle  for  much  less, 
and  to  settle  for  less  is  politically  fraudu- 
lent. 

Having  taken  the  fatal  step  of  settling, 
in  the  name  at  expediency,  for  a  fraudu- 
lent home  rule  bill,  the  leaders  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Democratic  Central 
Committee  go  all  the  way  and  oppose 
other  plans  which  would  give  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  greater 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  and  greater  control  of  the  de- 
cisions of  powerful  agencies  which  deeply 
affect  their  lives. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Democratic 
Central  Committee  has  gone  on  record 
as  opposing  a  highly  important  plan  to 
give  the  District's  citizens  a  greater  voice 
in  urban  renewal  which,  according  to 
such  well-informed  observers  as  Robert 
J.  Lewis,  of  the  Evening  Star  newspaper, 
is  "being  clandestinely  used  to  dispossess 
one  person  of  land  for  the  benefit  of 
another  person." 

Just  this  week  the  Most  Reverend 
Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  Catholic  archbishop 
of  Washington,  asked  the  people  of  the 
city  to  "act  quickly  and  decisively  to 
root  out  from  our  midst  the  social  evils 
that  blight  our  Nation's  Capital.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  we  gain 
nothing  by  tearing  down  slum  housing 
if  we  force  the  residents  to  create  new 
slums  elsewhere  by  overcrowding." 

The  Democratic  Central  Committee 
voted  without  dissent  to  support  the 
views  of  two  Federal  ofScials.  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  Chairman  Neville 
Miller,  and  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  Chainnan  Mrs.  James  H. 
Rowe.  Jr..  and  to  oppose  a  thoughtfiil 


plan  which  would  benefit  the  citisens  of 
Waatkington. 

Under  the  plan,  tbe  Redcrdopment 
Land  Agvacy  would  loae  its  autonomous 
status  and  become  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict's govemm^it.  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Cammission  would  be 
relegated  to  an  advisory  role. 

The  Washington.  D.C..  Evening  Star 
newspaper  declared  on  May  3  that  a 
majority  of  the  District's  Commissioners 
declared  that  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission's  veto  power  over  ur- 
ban renewal  projects  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Walter  N.  TObriner,  summed 
up  his  position  this  way : 

Any  divided  suthorlty  slows  tbe  urban  re- 
newal program.  It  Is  like  having  an  army 
with  two  generals. 

Engineer  Commissioner  Kigadler 
General  Clarke  said : 

If  3rou  have  two  people  who  can  say  no. 
this  is  not  desirable.  We  have  pretty  good 
control  oC  all  other  nuinldpal  functions, 
where  the  National  Capital  Planning  Oom- 
mlsBloa  has  only  an  advisory  role  now  •  •  • 
in  tlie  long  run.  It  would  b«  better  not  to  have 
the  RLA  in  the  chain  of  conunand.  I  sup- 
ported the  reorganization  order  because  it 
has  admlnlEtratlTe  simplicity. 

According  to  the  Evening  Star,  the  re- 
organization order  was  proposed  by  the 
District  government's  administrative 
and  urban  renewal  staff,  given  general 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  Disi  t  let  of  Columbia,  and  sent  to  the 
Bureau  uf  the  Budget. 

I  happen  to  think  that  this  reorga- 
nization order  Is  a  good  one,  and  that 
it  is  a  long  step  toward  breathing  life 
into  the  present  moribund  city  govern- 
ment of  Washington.  It  would  put  the 
important  urban  renewal  functions  un- 
der the  city  government  where  It  belongs. 
and  where  It  is  in  other  cities. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone  who 
was  the  least  bit  familiar  with  the  poli- 
tics of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  any  doubt  about  where  the  E>emo- 
cratlc  Central  Committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  would  take  its  stand  on  this 
matter.  It  has  taken  its  stand  with  the 
Federal  Government  and  against  the 
I^trict  Government  and  the  local  citi- 
zens. It  has  taken  its  stand  against  in- 
creasing the  power,  authority,  efnd  pres- 
tige of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  doing  so, 
it  has  taken  its  stand  against  yet  an- 
other aspect  of  home  rule,  and  one 
which  would  be  a  long  and  important 
step  toward  real  control  by  local  citi- 
zens of  the  present  vast  and  impersonal 
powers  of  government. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Committee  on 
the  District  of  ColumUa  will  support 
this  reorganization  plan  which,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  was  proposed  by  tbe 
District  government's  administrative 
and  urban  renewal  staff,  given  general 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I  am  confident  that  this  re- 
organization plan  has  overwhelming  sup- 
port among  the  citizens  and  homeowners 
and  businessmen  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  an  Increasing  number  of  whom 
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have  become  disenchanted  by  the  »— ^ 
urban  renewal  programs  of  the  eS?*^ 
Tbe  Waahlngton  Post  decla«7'^ 
tonally  on  May  8,  IMS  thaTSL**' 
newal  in  Washington  stands  inSJ  f*" 
Jeopardy  "  and  added:    ^~"  "*  ««H.ine 

If  this  crista  were  a  matter  or  moo,- >.^ 
it  o«>uld  be  sowed  without  n^ZSSl' 
But  m  our  urban  renewal  pro«2  t^^*** 
of  dollars  u  hardly  more  thanttTm^U*^ 
and  symbolic  reflection  of  the  de^ST^ 
of  ptupose  and  resolution.  The  nSt..^' 
of  the  CapiUl  built  anew  has  S^^!?? 
by  a  decade  of  adminlstraUve  haa^2?^ 
and  Intramural  poUUcking.  Thern^*" 
ning  the  renewal  plans  have  grown^l!?: 
frustrated.  e**^"  stajtsad 

As  the  Washington  Post  poinU  out.  th» 
Southwest  urban  renewal  program  IT u? 
Ing  vastly  longer  than  "anyone  twZL* 
15  years  ago"  and  the  "public  ssoimS 
the  vacant  land  collecting  trash  Md  i^ 
plaints.  Relocating  the  displaced  S' 
lies  becomes  increasingly  difficult  b» 
the  City  has  been  very  slow  to  re»£ 
the  effect  of  redevelopment  uponS 
city's  housing  market." 

Writing  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Ums 
5.  Robert  J.  Lewis,  an  honest  snd  Im- 
partial observer  of  urban  renewal  In  tiJ 
District  of  Columbia,  said: 

Major  problems  involved  in  renewal  him 
to  do  with  Its  amorphous  nature,  the  tnih 
awesome  powers  it  wields,  the  policies  needed 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  in  buying  «en- 
Ing,  and  leasing  of  land,  the  "»— "tncwfcd 
to  prevent  its  being  clandestinely  wmt  to 
dlsposMss  one  person  of  land  for  the  bneit 
of  another  person,  and  the  limits  bejem] 
which  it  should  not  be  permitted  to  snnte 
as  a  freewheeling  instrument  of  aoctal 
change. 

The  people  of  Washington  are  goii« 
to  have  to  fight  every  Inch  of  the  way  for 
their  rights— and  genume  home  rule  with 
a  genuine  franchise  would  help--«s  «« 
dramatically  shown  last  week  when  tiK 
National  Capital  Planning  Commlaten 
teamed  up  with  the  Department  of  Stsk 
and  attempted,  in  the  words  of  a  front- 
page report  in  the  Evening  Star  itews- 
paper  "to  grab  power  from  the  peoiile 
of  Washington  by  dictating  tbe  location 
of  foreign  government  offices." 

Senator  Waykx  Moasx  tokl  the  Stste 
Department,  and  other  officials  present: 

You  are  not  going  to  destroy  the  ri^t  cf 
peUUon.  This  happens  to  be  a  democnc? 
in  WaslUngton  as  well  as  in  Podunk.  Ong. 
and  I  don't  intend  to  give  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  veto  power. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Republican 
State  Committee  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia strongly  supported  Senator  Ptrt- 
BuoHT,  Senator  Saltomstau,  Senator 
BXAU.,  and  Senator  Mossa  in  this  nat- 
ter, and  Cam.  L.  SamxT.  chairman,  tsitt- 
fled  in  favor  of  the  bill  sponsored  hf 
Senator  Pulbright.  Again,  the  leaden 
of  the  Democratic  Central  Committee  oT 
the  District  of  Columbia  were  most  nota- 
ble by  their  absence  and  apparent  lack 
of  concern  In  this  matter. 

Apparently,  the  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Conunittee.  like  thote  peo- 
ple who  elected  to  remain  in  E^n^t  rather 
than  follow  Moses,  are  happy  in  their 
bondage. 

However,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear,  that  all  of  the  District's  citiseoi 
are  not  as  entliu&iastic  about  this  ' 
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-« to  PWeral  agencies,  and  Federal  oon- 
tra]  as  are  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Antral  Committee  and  more  aiid  more 
vttiem  are  being  heard  trcmi.  on  urban 
Ttoemnl,  home  rule,  and  otno-  matters. 
^^  Washington  Post  published  (m 
Hay  5  a  letter  by  Alphons  J.  Hackl.  ax- 
HUed  "Adams-Morgan  Disunity"  which 
Otsrwe^  extreme  unhappiness  about  the 
urban  renewal  plan  developed  by  the  Re- 
develojanent  Land  Agency  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission. 

Mr.  Hackl  wrote  in  part : 

Tbe  economic  damage  to  the  service  com- 
Qjffical  businesses,  to  be  displaced  imder 
UM  Planning  Commission's  plan,  employing 
^pp^zlmately  1.000  people  with  an  annual 
Pi[«roU  ot  $6^^  million  should  be  self -ap- 
parent. The  total  annual  sales  volume  ot 
these  btisinesses  is  approximately  $36  mil- 
lion. 

j^coording  to  the  Redevelopment  Agency's 
ovn  and  other  Oovemment  agenCy  figures. 
In  excess  of  40  percent  of  such  displaced 
mistneaes  never  reopen  and  are  permanently 
i«moved  from  the  business  scene. 

The  Businessmen's  Association,  whUe  not 
dUspprovlng  the  plan,  did  insist  on  the  re- 
tention of  service  cotmnerclal  businesses  In 
the  area. 

Certainly  any  urban  renewal  program 
i^ch  results  in  the  permanent  removal 
from  the  business  scene  of  40  percent 
of  those  businesses  which  are  displaced 
by  it  deserves  the  deepest  and  most  seri- 
ous study  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens  Associations  unanimously 
approved  on  April  25.  1963,  a  resolution 
presented  by  Its  city  planning  and  zoning 
ccnunlttee  headed  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Sny- 
der and  Peter  GUckert  which  said  in 
part: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Federation  of  Clti- 
KDi  Associations  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia express  appreciation  to  Congreasnum 
lldlnxAir,  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
District  Affairs,  and  to  Congressman  Dowdt, 
soboommlttse  chainnan,  for  the  busineas- 
llke  investigation  of  urbsm  renewal  opera- 
ttons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  have 
brought  to  light  the  gross  Inequities  and  the 
dsstruetlve  powers  of  urban  renewal  as  prac- 
ttosd  in  thU  city;  and  be  It  further 

M«$olved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtas  be  urged  to  examine  tbe  record  of 
tbsse  hearings  as  Indicative  of  the  Impera- 
tlT*  Deeds  for  overhauling  urban  renewal 
legislation  which  has  now  had  ample  time, 
nndsr  pracUcal  application,  to  reveal  its  de- 
fects. 

The  Federation  of  Citizens  Associa- 
tions has  a  membership  which  has  been 
rdlably  estimated  at  over  15,000  in  47 
member  bodies,  almost  all  of  them 
neighborhood  associations. 

Certainly  in  such  things  as  urban  re- 
newal and  home  rule,  and.  perhaps,  in 
other  matters,  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  and  the  Federation  of  Civic 
Associations  are  closer  to  their  members 
than  the  Democratic  Central  Committee 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  include  items  which  are  relevant  to 
the  matters  I  have  been  discussing: 
l^om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  7, 
1968] 

°"^"oy  CoLxmaiA  DncocaATS  Oppose  Rb- 
oavxLopmnrr  Lams  Aokmct  t*"t 

^  District  of  Columbia  DemocraUc  Cen- 
trsi  Committee  threw  iu  support  yesterday 


behiml  those  opposing  a  proposed  plan  to 
reorganlas  the  District  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency. 

TlM  oommlttee  voted  without  dissent  "to 
support  the  views  of  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Chairman  Neville  MUler  and  NaUonal 
Capital  Planning  Commission  Chairman 
Mrs.  James  H.  Rows,  Jr.,  and  oppose  the  pro- 
poeed  reorganization  plan." 

Under  the  plan,  the  agency  would  loee  its 
autonomous  status  and  become  a  part  of  the 
District's  government  and  the  planning  com- 
mission relegated  to  an  advisory  role. 

(From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post.  May  5, 

1963) 

Adams-Moegan  DisuNrrr 

The  letter  which  appeared  on  April  25 
purporting  to  represent  the  Adams-Morgan 
businessmen  or  the  18th  and  Columbia  Road 
Businessmen's  Association  is  strange  Indeed. 
It  was  not  signed  by  the  current  president 
of  the  association,  nor  by  its  inunedlate  past 
president. 

The  economic  damage  to  the  service  com- 
mercial businesses,  to  be  displaced  under 
the  planning  commission's  plan,  employing 
^proximately  1,000  people  with  an  annual 
payroU  of  SSi^  nUUlon  should  be  self -ap- 
parent. The  total  annual  sales  volume  of 
these  businesses  Is  approximately  $36  mll- 
Uon. 

According  to  the  Redevelopment  Agency's 
own  and  otho*  Government  agency  figures, 
m  excess  of  40  percent  of  such  displaced 
busmesses  never  reopen  and  are  perma- 
nently   removed   from    the   business    scene. 

The  businessmen's  association,  while  not 
disapproving  the  plan,  did  Insist  on  the  re- 
tention of  service  commercial  businesses  in 
the  area. 

Alphons  J.  Hackl. 

Washinoton. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mays.  1963] 
End      to      Nationai.      Capitol      Planning 

COMMIBSIOM     VKTO     ON     RENEWAL     UaaB) 

CoicMiasiONxas  Tobsinke,  Claskx,  Would 

Make  Oboup  Aovisobt 

(By  Charles  D.  Pierce) 

In  the  face  of  strong  opposition  from  the 
Natlonal  Capital  Planning  Commission,  a 
majority  of  the  Dlstrlot  Commissioners  said 
today  that  this  planning  agency's  veto  power 
over  urbcm  renewal  projects  should  be 
eliminated. 

In»his  first  public  discussion  of  a  proposed 
executive  reorganization  order  which  would 
make  the  role  of  the  Planning  Commission 
merely  advisory.  Commissioner  Walter  N. 
Tobrlner  said  he  firmly  believes  this  change 
Lb  desirable. 

Engineer  CommlsBioner  Frederick  J.  Clarke 
said  he  also  is  convinced  that  the  NCPC's 
veto  power  on  Individual  urban  renewal 
projects  should  be  lifted. 

Both  Commissioners,  however,  agreed  that 
they  might  go  along  with  a  modification  of 
the  propoeed  reorganization  order  to  make 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Board  di- 
rectly responsitrie  to  the  District  Commis- 
sioners instead  of  abolishing  it. 

DISCTTBSES    SOLE 

Discussing  the  NCPC's  role  in  urban  re- 
newal, Mr.  Tobrlner  said : 

"Any  divided  authority  slows  the  iirban 
renewal  program.  It's  like  having  an  army 
with  two  generals." 

BrigadlOT  General  Clarke  said  that  In  his 
opinion  "if  you  have  two  people  who  can  say 
'No,'  this  Is  not  desirable. 

"We  have  pretty  good  control  of  all  other 
municipal  functions,  where  the  NCPC  has 
only  an  advisory  role  now." 

Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe.  NCPC  Chairman,  said 
in  a  letter  approved  by  the  NCPC  yesterday 
that  "it  is  difficult  to  understand"  how  the 


Planning  Commission  can  do  its  Job  "if  its 
role  In  the  lu-ban  renewal  program,  wiilch 
wlU  reshape  the  face  c€  the  National  Capital 
for  many  years  to  oosne,  Is  reduced  to  a  mere 
advisory  relationship"  to  the  Commissioners. 

OBJECTIONS  ABE  SEEN 

The  RLA.  itself,  today  opposed  lodging  all 
urban  renewal  powers  with  the  city  heads, 
saying  the  Commissioners  alre«uly  control  re- 
newaa  activities.  Transfer  ot  administration 
under  the  proposed  scheme  has  "features 
which  are  objectionable,"  RLA  said. 

The  Agency's  opposition  was  based  on  its 
belief  that  "development  and  execuUon  of 
an  effective  local  urban  renewal  program 
can  never  be  achieved  in  the  context  of 
ordinary  day-to-day  city  administration." 

The  views  of  both  RLA  and  the  planning 
commission  were  submitted  to  the  Budget 
Bureau,  which  had  circulated  a  draft  of  the 
reorganization  plan  for  comment. 

In  its  present  form  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization order  woiild.  In  addition  to  al>olish- 
Ing  the  NCPC  veto,  eliminate  the  RLA  board 
of  directors  and  make  this  agency  a  depart- 
ment of  the  District  government. 

The  reorganization  order  was  proposed  by 
the  District  government's  administrative 
and  lu-ban  renewal  staff,  given  general  ap- 
proval by  the  Commissioners  and  sent  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

TWO  OEArrs  sent 

Actually,  it  was  learned  today,  two  al- 
ternative drafts  were  sent  to  the  Budget 
Bureau  from  the  District  Building.  One  Is 
the  version  now  being  circulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  affected  agen- 
cies and  is  the  one  the  Commissioners  pre- 
ferred at  that  time. 

The  second  draft  was  based  on  a  plan 
proposed  by  the  Federal  City  CouncU,  which 
would  have  given  the  Conunlssioners  more 
authority  over  urban  renewal,  but  would 
have  kept  the  RLA  board. 

Mr.  Tobrlner  said  today  that  "I  am  not 
convinced  io  would  be  desirable  to  abolish 
the  RLA  bopd. 

"However^  I  do  believe  that  the  RLA  lx>ard 
should  be  wholly  appointed  by  the  District 
Commissioners  and  responsible  to  the  Com- 
missioners." 

At  present,  three  of  the  appointments 
to  the  5-man  RLA  board  are  made  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  other  two  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  President. 

Brigadier  General  Clarke  said  that  he  be- 
lieves that  "in  the  long  run.  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  have  the  RLA  In  the  chain  of 
conunand.  I  supported  the  reorganisation 
order  because  it  has  administrative  sim- 
plicity." 

WOULD  BACK  TOBBINOI 

However,  the  general  Indicated  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  support  Mr.  Tobrtner's 
position  on  the  RLA  board. 

The  third  District  Commissioner.  John  B. 
Dimcan.  was  testifying  today  before  a  con- 
gressional ccnnmittee  and  was  not  immedi- 
ately available  for  comment. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  expected 
to  take  a  formal  position  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion order  soon,  after  considering  objections 
which  have  been  made  by  the  NCPC  and  the 
RLA  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

The  reorganization  order  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  President  Kennedy  to  Congress  be- 
fore June  1,  the  expiration  date  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949. 

If  a  reorganization  plan  is  submitted  by 
the  deadline,  it  would  go  into  effect  auto- 
matically unless  a  simple  majority  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  disapproved  it. 

Chairman  Neville  Miller  of  RLA  gave  his 
agency's  position  in.  a  letter  to  Harold  Seid- 
man,  the  Budget  Bureau's  assistant  director 
for  management  and  organization.  Mr. 
Seldman  last  Friday  circulated  the  draft  plan 
after  it  was  prepared,  reportedly  at  the  re- 
quest   of   the   District   government. 
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Resoltttioit  or  Fkdxkatioi*  or  Crikkks  Ab- 

BocxATioifS  or  THX  DxvnucT  or  Oolvmbxa 

WhereM  aeveral  Mlla  have  been  Introdxieed 
In  the  88tli  Congreas  to  provide  the  dtlzene 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a  form  of 
aelf-government  commonly  referred  to  as 
home  rule,  all  of  which  bllle  are  eaeentlally 
the  same,  Tarylng  only  In  details  such  as 
numbers,  designations,  and  salaries;  and 

Whereas  none  of  these  bUls  provide  full 
▼otlng  repreeentatlon  for  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, which  privilege  Is  enjoyed  by  the  cltl- 
Eens  of  every  other  city  of  the  United  States. 
large  or  small,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  an 
essential  element  of  any  fcmn  of  self-govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas  confusion  and  uncertainty  could 
and  undoubtedly  wotild  result  from  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  In  all  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced reserves  to  Itself,  without  limitation, 
the  very  power  to  legislate  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  it  delegates  to  the  proposed 
dty  council  or  assembly:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Federation  of  Citizens  As- 
sociations in  meeting  assembled  tfiis  28th, 
day  of  March  1963,  That  it  Is  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  so-called  home  rule  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia  without  full 
voting  representation  in  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
ROBXST  A.  Kknnidt, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Suffrage. 
Mrs.  Hkrmam  M.  PsAzixa, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Local  Suf- 
frage. 

Approved  by  the  Federation:  March  38, 
1963. 

Mabel  E.  Mokxis, 
Mrs.  Edwaso  B.  Moksis, 
Secretary,  Federation  of  Citizens  Asso- 
ciations. 

Resolxjtion  iw  Appszciation 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
regular  meeting  assenxbled  on  April  25,  1963. 
ezpreu  appreciation  to  Congressmen  Wn>- 
KALL.  McDowxix,  MtTLTKa.  and  Kti.  for  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  residential  qualities  of 
this  city  and  to  encourage  citizen  initiative 
In  the  conservation  of  its  residential  assets 
with  the  obvious  aim  of  establishing  a  favor- 
able climate  for  steady  evolutionary  progress 
In  the  city's  development  In  the  place  of  the 
chaos  to  which  we  have  been  subjected 
through  \irban  renewal  operations;  and  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ex- 
press appreciation  to  Congressman  McMn.- 
1  AM  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  District 
Affairs,  and  to  Congressman  Dowst,  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  for  the  businesslike  In- 
vestigation of  urban  renewal  operations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  have  brought 
to  light  the  gross  inequities  and  the  destruc- 
tive powers  of  urban  renewal  as  practiced 
In  this  city;    and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
States  be  urged  to  examine  the  records  of 
these  hearings  as  Indicative  of  the  Impera- 
tive need  for  overhauling  urban  renewal  leg- 
islation which  has  now  had  ample  time, 
under  practical  application,  to  reveal  its  de- 
fects; and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Citizens 
Associations  assure  these  Congressmen  of 
ouf  desire  to  cooperate  in  this  effort  toward 
the  attainment  of  mutual  goals,  to  study 
proposed  legislation,  participate  in  public 
hearings,  and  engage  in  other  supporting 
action  to  correct  the  defects  which  have 
been  revealed  In  urban  renewal  laws  through 
their  practical  application,  to  exert  particu- 


lar effort  toiward  the  rtlmlnatton  of  the 
dangerous  powers  ot  eaproinlatton  reateil  In 
administrators  of  this  program  which 
ttuvaten  the  rights  of  prtrate  property 
ownerahlp. 

Propoeed  by  the  City  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing Committee. 

Mrs.  JoHK  P.  SNToa, 
Prm  GucKBrr, 

Coekairmen. 
Approved  unanimously  by  the  federation, 
April  25,  1963. 

Mabel  E.  Morris. 

Mas.  EoWASO  B.  Moaxis. 

Secretary. 

PISH  PROTEIN  CONCENTRATE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KnTBl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecti<»i  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  go  hungry  in  the  world 
is  increasing  daily.  This  appalling  sit- 
uation could  be  alleviated  substantially 
by  maximum  production  of  inexpensive 
and  nutritionsil  food.  Pish  protein  con- 
centrate is  such  a  product:  but  its  dis- 
tribi^on  is  inhibited  in  this  country  by 
an  Miministrative  ruling  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  not  supported  by  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  an  excellent 
explanation  of  the  problem  and  I  sin- 
cerely recommend  it  to  the  attenticm  of 
my  colleagues: 

Fish  Flottb  Fkacas 

The  Interior  Department  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  more  than  $500,000  to  improve  a  flsh 
food  product  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has,  in  effect,  ruled  "filthy." 

At  the  same  time,  leading  nutritionists 
claim  that  a  satisfactory  process  for  pre- 
paring the  product  already  exists  and.  In  fact. 
Is  In  full-scale  operation. 

At  the  center  of  this  confusing  controversy 
is  Osh  protein  concentrate  (PPC) .  also  known 
as  flsh  flour.  Praised  by  diet  experts,  Con- 
gressmen and  Its  promotert,  even  the  Food 
and  Drug  people,  agree  It's  an  ezceUent 
source  of  protein. 

Although  the  fracas  has  a  certain  Allce- 
in-Wonderland  quality,  the  product  at  issue 
could  be  a  strategic  weapon  in  the  struggle 
to  feed  burgeoning  populations — particularly 
in  imderdeveloped  countries.  Two-thirds  of 
the  planet's  human  population  suffers  from 
malnutrition,  specifically  a  deficiency  or  al- 
most complete  lack  of  animal  protein.  Every 
second  at  least  one  person  dies  of  starvation 
somewhere  in  the  world. 

POLTnCAl.     ASFSCTS 

Involved  in  the  flsh  flour  controversy  are 
not  only  humane  but  Important  political 
considerations.  At  least  it's  argued  that 
food  could  play  a  more  significant  role  In 
the  battle  to  win  the  support  of  unconunitted 
countries  where  a  substandard  diet  Is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration  insists  its 
stand  against  whole  flsh  flour  does  not  pre- 
vent Oovernment  agencies  or  others  from 
shipping  FPC  to  undernourished  people 
abroad  whose  countries  have  no  rule  against 
it.    Nevertheless  the  State  Department,  the 

food  for  peace  program  and  other  food  donors 
are  reluctant  to  run  Che  risk  of  a  violent 
propaganda  attack  on  the  United  States 
which  would  likely  be  forthcoming  if  they 


should  try  to  feed  foreigners  _ 

regarded  as  suitable  for  Amartokcar 

To  see  why  protein  U  so  Important  bml 
elder  a  few  facta  on  nutrition.  Aside  ^ZI 
water  and  minerals,  foods  consist  or  ^^ 
telns,  fats  and  carbohydrates,  if  «  ^tSTt, 
low  on  fats  and  carbohydrates,  there  IsuLw 
problem,  since  the  organism  can  msaM^ 
ture  both  out  of  proteins.  But  It  aJ^L 
manufacture  proteins  out  of  fats  ot^m!^ 
hydrates.  ^™"" 

Animal  proteins  contain  more  o(  Uts  ^ 
sentlal  amino  acids  than  do  plant  pvouia^ 
The  best  animal  proteins  are  In  mOkMi 
eggs  which  generally  are  In  short  sopolrta 
underdeveloped  countries.  It's  ssSal*^ 
that  Just  the  presently  unharvected  fltt  iT 
U.8.  coastal  waters  translated  into  flah  ■«! 
tein  concentrate  would  supply  Buactet 
quantities  of  animal  protein  to  ■npp>imZ| 
the  deficient  diets  of  about  1  blllionp(Z|I 
for  300  days  at  the  cost  ot  leas  than  «  feaM 
cent  per  person  per  day.  ^^ 

For  some  time  It's  been  obvious  to  fbod 
technicians  that  an  easy  and  obvious  mMT 
od  of  getting  bulk  protein  concentrate  voM 
be  to  take  whole  flsh,  dean  and  defst  tbtm 
remove  the  fishy  taste  and  odor  and  bS 
them  Into  flourlike  substances.  8cl«jtliu 
claim  there  are  proven  processes  for  dah» 
this.  ^^ 

VIOBIN'S    FUiNTS 

A  Midwest  producer  of  pharmsceatteal 
preparations,  Ezra  Levin,  president  of  tht 
VloBln  Corp.  in  Monticello,  HI.,  says  hs  hn 
a  plant  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  that  turas  om 
14  tons  of  flsh  flour  dally  and  a  secood  Imfit 
in  conjunction  with  other  interests  on  Looc 
Island  which  will  have  a  20-ton-s-dsy  ci. 
pacity. 

There  have  been  significant  efforts  slxwd 
in  FPC  manufactive.  A  Swedish  firm  Im 
Invested  $1  mimon  In  research  efforts,  tseb- 
nlcal  breakthroughs  in  techniques  hava  iMin 
scored  in  Uruguay  and  Germany,  aiyi  2m- 
slan-manufactured  FPC  has  been  tested  in 
this  country.  Also,  flsh  protein  plants  ban 
been  operated  in  Peru  and  South  AfTtea 

And  every  year  both  here  and  abroad  toei 
of  flsh  meal  are  fed  to  cattle,  poultey  ad 
even  ranch-raised  mink  to  get  miTlTssii 
growth  in  the  shortest  period  of  Urns.  Sols 
a  world  where  people  die  for  lack  of  praMk 
and  the  technical  methods  to  make  IK 
exist,  what  Is  the  stumbling  block  to  iti 
widespread  production  here? 

It's  section  40a(a)  (3)  of  the  Federal  ftal 
Driig  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Food  and  Drai 
Administration  says,  which  bars  the  tiit«- 
state  shipment  In  this  country  of  s  prodnet 
that  Is  "fllthy,  putrid,  decomposed  or  otte- 
wise  unfit  for  food."  The  agency^  i  naawilat 
is  that  the  complete  flsh — ^flns,  tall,  beaa. 
viscera  and  all — Is  unclean  and,  legudtai 
of  what  is  done  with  It.  it  is  not  fit  te 
human  consumption  under  the  law. 

The  flsh  flow  flght  prompted  by  this  point 
of  view  got  underway  at  the  Washlagtoo 
level  In  1961  when  fishing  interests  pMl- 
tioned  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
establish  a  definition  and  standard  of  Idta- 
tlty  for  fish  protein  concentrate  and  vboic 
flsh  flour.  At  that  time  the  agency  Infot- 
mally  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  has  do|- 
gedly  held  to  ever  since,  that  whole  M 
flour  shotild  be  regarded  as  an  "adultersted 
product." 

They  formalized  this  view  when  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  Issued  a  itandsnl 
of  Identity  the  following  year.  It  sski  nib 
flour  would  be  Ulegal  unless  it  was  msdi 
from  cleaned  flsh  after  dlaeardlng  baada. 
tails,  fins,  viscera  and  intestinal  content!. 
Bureau  of  Fishery  experts  estimate  tA 
flour  could  be  made  for  as  Uttls  ss  »  cent! 
a  po\ind  from  whole  flsh  and  that  a^t 
eviscerated  flsh  would  Increase  the  prtw 
fivefold. 
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•nis  tmp*M«  caused  flsh  flour  exponents 
to  redouble  their  efforts  and  attracted  B\xp- 

^^  <«_—■_      .^^■m^.A  C^««a4#^b     Dawn      ^^«v*^m 


porten 


to  their  cause.     Senator  Pstn,  Doxtq- 


rZ  Democrat,  of  nilnois,  even  went  so  far  as 
^.  aarvs  fellow  Congressmen  a  flsh  flour  and 
rtee  curry  In  his  oflkse  while  newsmen  looked 

on. 

With  •  public  hearing  on  the  Food  and 
Drug  AdmlnlBtratlon's  ruling  slated.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  entered 
tba  picture.  He  asked  the  National  Academy 
of  sciences  to  have  a  special  panel  find  out 
vbether  flsh  flour  could  be  safely  made, 
vbether  such  a  product  now  exists  and  also 
whether  there  Is  a  need'  for  Inexpensive 
tolntal -protein  food  supplement  among  low- 
to^ome  groups  in  the  United  States.  Pend- 
ing the  committee  report  the  public  hear- 
|n(pi  were  postponed. 

To  Mr.  Udall^  first  two  questions  the 
gpteiMl  panel  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
To  the  third  query  it  said  that  although  no 
yia  has  demonstrated  a  need  for  animal 
pioteln  In  the  United  States,  there's  the  poe- 
■tbOlty  such  a  product  would  be  of  great 
Tslue  both  in  emergency  situations  and  In 
Bisstlng  worldwide  expanding  food  require- 
inants.  And  the  committee  cautioned: 
"The  lack  of  demonstrable  and  existing  evl- 
danee  of  present  need  should  not  Interfere 
with  development  of  new  food  products." 

Although  this  report  was  issued  6 
mcoths  ago,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminlstra- 
tloo  hss  adamantly  stood  on  Its  original 
•valuation  of  fish  fiour. 

Hie  agency's  attitude  In  this  matter  draws 
a  strong  response  from  flsh  flour  proponents. 
Ssfi  one,  "It's  like  telling  you  that  because 
your  hands  We  dirty,  they'll  always  be  dirty 
DO  matter  how  well  you  wash  them." 

PKRIXCTLT  GOOD  rOOD 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Stare,  professor  of  nutri- 
tion at  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and 
one  of  the  world's  leading  nutritionists,  de- 
dsres  simply,  "If  you  grind  up  the  whole 
flah  and  If  it  is  cleaned  chemically  and 
bacteriological ly  the  resulting  flsh  flour  Is 
perfectly  good  food." 

Reports  by  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Or- 
ganisation of  the  United  Nations  indicate 
hxmdreds  of  tons  of  flsh  flour  have  been  pro- 
duced and  consumed  by  humans  in  Sweden, 
Moroeeo  and  South  Africa. 

no  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists  com- 
ments: "The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
maintains  that  its  composition  makes  flsh 
flour  unesthetlc  and  that  it  will  be  repuR- 
Bsn*  to  consumers,  overlooking  the  fact 
products  such  ss  gelatin  are  known  to  come 
from  raw  materials  equally  unesthetlc  •  •  • 
that  flsh  flour  la  pure  and  clean  chemically 
and  biologically  is  not  in  question." 

And  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  allows  the  sale  of  many 
imported  food  oddities— canned  worms,  In- 
•eets  and  reptiles — which  are  esthetically 
disturbing  as  diet  items  to  many  Americans. 

Should  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
change  Its  mind  on  flsh  flour,  of  course.  It 
would  mean  a  lot  to  the  fish  industry,  and 
Mr.  Levin'a  VloBln  company  in  particular,  as 
well  ss  to  other  flsh  processors. 

But  as  long  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
■watlon  holds  to  its  present  stand,  it  Is  un- 
nkely  domestically  produced  fish  flour, 
whether  made  by  the  VloBln  method  or  some 
™y>roved  technique  the  Interior  Department 
may  come  up  with,  will  have  any  kind  of 
market  here  except  as  livestock  food. 

Regardless  of  what  Oovernment  agencies 
00  or  say  about  this  product,  however,  there 
•M  powerful  forces  working  on  behalf  of  it 
ana  other  new  foods.  The  world's  skyrocket- 
™f  population  Is  expected  to  double  by  the 
•B4  of  the  century.  And  to  score  even  mod- 
erate improvements  in  the  subsUndard  nu- 
muonai  state  of  the  foorly  fed  porUon  of  the 
PopulaUon.  food  production  must  be  doubled 
oy  1»80  and  trebled  by  the  year  2000. 
OIX 510 


WHY  AID   INDONESIA? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacOuooi]  may  extend  his  ronarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  7.  the  Kennedy  administration  told 
the  Congress  of  recent  "emergency"  aid 
to  Indonesia  in  the  total  amount  of  $19,- 
700.000.  We  learned  that  a  $17  million 
loan  was  granted  2  months  ago  by  our 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
We  are  told  that  on  top  of  this  figure,  an 
additional  $2,700,000  has  been  given  to 
Indonesia  to  equip  and  train  a  special 
unit  of  Indonesian  police. 

Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor of  the  AID,  tells  us  that  this  money 
came  out  of  President  Kennedy's  emer- 
gency foreign  aid  f imds.  We  are  advised 
that  the  administration  has  taken  these 
highly  dubious  steps  In  an  effort  to  woo 
President  Sukarno's  regime  away  from 
Communist  bloc  influence. 

For  several  years  many  of  us  have 
cited  the  need  for  a  more  effective  policy 
of  selectivity  in  the  administration  of 
our  programs  of  foreign  economic  and 
military  assistance.  We  recognize  that 
although  our  aid  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  welfare  and  strength 
of  free  world  nations,  and.  therefore,  to 
our  own  national  interest,  we  have  in 
some  cases  made  serious  mistakes.  We 
have  too  often  expected  that  American 
gifts  throughout  the  world  would  make 
us  popular:  quite  obviously  It  is  respect, 
not  popularity,  which  we  should  be  seek- 
ing. 

This  truism  is  reflected  in  the  report 
of  the  Clay  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid 
issued  last  March  22.  The  Clay  report 
correctly  emphasizes  the  need  of  con- 
tinued support  for  properly  administered 
mutual  defense  and  development  pro- 
grams overseas.    But  it  also  adds: 

We  cannot  believe  that  our  national  in- 
terest Is  served  by  indefinitely  continuing 
commitments  at  the  present  rate  to  the  96 
countries  and  territories  which  are  now  re- 
ceiving our  economic  and/or  military  assist- 
ance. Substantial  tightening  up  and  sharp- 
ened objectives  in  terms  of  otir  national 
Interests  are  necessary,  based  on  a  realistic 
look  at  past  experience,  present  needs,  and 
future  probabilities. 

The  Clay  report  also  states: 

If  our  assistance  strengthens  the  will  and 
capacity  of  a  country  to  remain  independ- 
ent and  helps  It  move  toward  political  and 
economic  stability,  our  money  will  have  been 
wisely  spent.  If  our  aid  simply  postpones 
the  inevitable  day  of  financial  and  national 
reckoning,  then  we  have  wasted  our  sub- 
stance and  helped  the  country  not  at  aU. 

In  reference  to  Indonesia,  the  distin- 
guished committee  headed  by  General 
Clay  says: 

We  do  not  see  how  external  assistance  can 
be  granted  to  this  nation  by  free  world 
countries  unless  it  puts  its  internal  house  In 
order,  provides  fair  treatment  to  foreign 
creditors  and  enterprises,  and  refrains  frc«n 
international  adventures. 


Mr.  Speaker.  President  Liu  Shao-chl 
of  Communist  China  has  just  cooeluded 
a  visit  to  Jakarta.  Twrto«#^ft.  li^g  effect 
of  this  event  has  been  to  comflrm  the 
close  association  of  tliese  two  countries. 
President  Sukarno  referred  to  the  two 
coimtries  as  "the  pillars  of  the  new 
emerging  forces"  and  he  predicted  that 
together  they  will  see  the  collapse  of  the 
"old  established  forces"  by  which  he 
means  the  leadership  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world. 

Mr.  Sukarno  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  colonialist  and  the  neocolonialist 
countries  are  trjring  to  undermine  Indo- 
nesia and  Communist  China.  And  Mr 
Uu  referred  to  the  two  countries  as 
"comrades  in  arms," 

Let  us  not  think  ot  these  comments 
in  terms  of  the  "friendliness"  which  some 
may  think  would  be  due  the  United 
States.  Affection  for  the  United  States 
is  not  a  requirement  for  the  world  sta- 
bility we  need,  and  we  should  not  be 
sensitive  on  this  point.  But  let  us  meas- 
ure the  significance  of  this  event  by  the 
yardstick  of  the  Clay  report  and  of 
others  who  would  have  us  be  very  real- 
istic about  our  national  interest. 

Between  1945  and  1962  this  country 
has  given  to  Indonesia  almost  $700  mil- 
lion worth  of  various  kinds  of  assistance. 
The  time  is  here  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
what  the  result  has  been.  According  to 
the  best  standards  our  Government  has 
been  able  to  establish  the  result  has  been 
negative,  and  no  further  aid  commit- 
ments to  Indonesia  are  Justified. 

The  Clay  report  speaks  of  the  "in- 
evitable day  of  financial  and  national 
reckoning."  It  is  a  fact  that  Indonesia, 
despite  the  substantial  assistance  pro- 
vided by  Communist  and  non-Commu- 
nist nations,  Is  now  In  the  midst  of  its 
worst  economic  crisis  In  its  14  years  of 
independence.  Foreign  exchange  re- 
serves are  very  low,  Inflation  Is  running 
free,  and  consumer  goods  are  very  scarce. 
Government  mismanagement  Is  every- 
where, with  no  evidence  that  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial base  of  the  country  have  been  help- 
ful. Though  the  government  gives  as- 
surances of  putting  its  house  in  order, 
all  indications  point  to  a  dominant  gov- 
ernment effort  to  undermine  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Federation  of  Malaysia. 
This  forthcoming  exercise  in  "interna- 
tional adventure"  comes  hard  on  the 
heels  of  Sukarno's  aggressive  expansion- 
ism into  West  New  Guinea. 

RealisUcally,  perhaps  the  biggest  single 
result  of  our  aid  to  Indonesia  has  been 
to  shore  up  the  position  of  the  Sukarno 
regime.  In  view  of  the  evident  partner- 
ship now  built  to  bind  Sukarno  to  Com- 
munist China,  It  is  obviously  not  in  our 
mterest  to  support  Sukarno.  Elimina- 
tion of  our  aid  programs  may  be  the  only 
hope  we  have  of  aiding  the  people  of  In- 
donesia in  fending  off  the  Communist 
attachment.  We  must  give  more  support 
to  non -Communist  elements  in  Indonesia 
and  throughout  southeast  Asia,  and  less 

aid  to  those  who  would  undermine  free 
peoples  living  vmder  free  governments. 
Continued  intertia,  carrying  us  along  the 
hopeless  path  of  the  past  several  years. 
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can  only  prolong  the  agony  in  just  the    depredation  guidellnes-the  private  sec-  this  kind  of  new  product  devi^ 

way  we  have  seen  it  prolonged  elsewhere,    tor  of  the  economy  will  react  vigorously,  possible— is  exoected  to  i«v«r^^°**»«>* 

Continued  aid  to  the  Sukarno  regime    It  will  react  as  Well  to  changS  in  toe  n^  f ^yeST^wi^  S?jf  ^T*  «» 

would  be  anotho-  sad  chapter  In  the    economy,  such  as  Innovations.  Increases  were  planning  to  slow  dovni  ^pT^^  ^ 

in  family  formation,  and  changes  In  the  Ing    on    research    and    develDnm^!?*" 

age-sex  mix  of  the  population,  which  can  prime  source  of  economic  rW?^ 

be  expected  to  sharply  Increase  future  major  reason  given  by  the  lar«2'~^ 

sales.    Besides  being  unneeded.  Govern-  portion  of  the  companies  was  t^  **"*" 

ment  props  and  stimulation  in  the  form  sures  of  the  profit  squeese    With  ^*" 


American   capacity   to   confuse   charity 
with  true  assistance. 

Otir  foreign  aid  efforts  tn  Indonesia 
have  been  well-motivated  but  fruitiess. 
and  have  even  worked  against  our  objec- 


_ .«  ~'~-  "- — -  ~o~-"-»  »*-*  wMj»^-     M^^M^^  v^utw  »xiu  Buiuuisuon  in  wie  lorm     sures  oi  uxe  pront  squeese     win,  Z: 

tives.    It  is  time  werecognize  this,  and     of  large  budget  deficits  can  be  positively    companies  dissatisfied  about  miS*^^ 
act    accordingly.     There    is   no    emer-    harmful.  .rir,.   ^k^^  k-- iJ!ir^.ri°  .  R"*^^ »». 


act  accordingly.  There  is  no  emer- 
gency which  justifies  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration in  helping  Sukarno.  It  is 
inciunbent  upon  the  Congress  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  ill-conceived  application  of 
foreign  assistance. 


OROWINO  PAINS:  THE  16TH  Mc- 
ORAW-HILL  SURVEY  OP  BUSINESS 
PLANS  FOR  NEW  PLANTS  AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxm- 
TI8]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  16th 
annual  McGraw-Hill  "Survey  of  Busi- 
ness Plans  for  New  Plants  and  Equip- 
ment— 1963-46."  which  was  released  on 
April  26.  1963,  contains  a  wealth  of  im- 
portant information,  much  of  which 
bears  upon  the  current  debate  of  our 
Nation's  economic  health. 

The  siirvey  points  up  several  factors 
which  are  of  particular  interest  since 
they  relate  to  the  administration's  con- 
tention that  our  rate  of  economic  growth 
is  seriously  lagging  and  that  the  proper 
course  to  follow  is  deficit  financing  to 
Increase  aggregate  demand. 

The  McOraw-Hill  survey  shows,  for 
example,  that  American  business  plans 
to  q?end  a  record  $40  billion  on  new 
plants  and  equipment  this  year  and  that 
the  average  amount  planned  for  1964-65 
is  slightly  higher  than  the  amount  spent 
In  1962.  Beside  the  need  to  modernize 
facilities,  business  is  increasing  its  in- 
vestment in  response  to  an  anticipated 
Increase  In  unit  sales  of  18  percent  be- 
tween 1963  and  1966.  While  additions 
to  capacity  in  recent  years  have  been 
small,  the  survey  shows  that  manufac- 
turers are  planning  to  add  12  percent  to 
their  capacity  during  the  next  3  years. 

Since  investment  has  failed  to  advance 
significantly  In  recent  years,  the  favor- 
able outiook  In  this  area  Is  cheerful  news. 
It  Is  also  convincing  evidence  of  the  dy- 
namic nature  of  our  economy. 

While  the  new  depreciation  guidelines 
and  the  Investment  tax  credit  passed 
last  year  are  helping  to  stimulate  this 
higher  level  of  investment  activity,  the 
primary  reason  lies  in  the  increase  In 
sales  which  business  foresees  In  the  fu- 
ture as  a  result  of  changes  In  population 
and  other  factors  in  our  economy.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  when  Gov- 
ernment removes  Impediments  to 
growth— as  It  did  when  It  revised  the 


harmful 

Another  factor  brought  out  by  the  sur- 
vey— which  developed  this  informaUon 
for  the  first  time  this  year — is  the  large 
proportion  of  their  facilities  which  com- 
panies report  to  be  technologically  out 
of  date.  All  industry  reported  to  Mc- 
Graw-Hill that  at  the  end  of  1962,  20 
percent  of  its  stock  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment was  technologically  outmoded, 
while  manufacturing  alone  reported  that 
22  percent  was  obsolete.  As  a  result, 
American  business  is  continuing  to  em- 
phasize modernization  rather  than  ex- 
pansion of  its  facilities. 

The  administration's  constant  em- 
phasls  on  the  amoimt  of  idle  plant  in 
our  economy  loses  much  of  its  signifi- 
cance when  we  recognize  that  over  a  fifth 
of  our  manufacturing  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  technologically  outmoded.  With 
22  percent  of  our  plant  technologically 
outmoded  and  with  manufacturing  op- 
erating at  83  percent  of  capacity,  some 
of  this  high  cost  and  admittedly  out- 
moded ci^>acity  is  now  being  used. 

In  terms  of  technologically  up-to-date 
capacity,  it  is  clear  there  is  llttie.  if  any. 
Idle  plant  and  equipment  which  can  be 
used  to  supply  the  increase  In  aggregate 
demand  which  the  administration  h(H>es 
to  achieve  tlirough  a  tax  cut.  higher  Gov- 
ernment spending,  and  bigger  Govern- 
ment deficits. 

If  this  is  so,  what  happens  to  the  ad- 
ministration's theory  that  because  of  idle 
plant  an  increase  in  aggregate  demand 
can  take  place  without  creating  infia- 
tion?  And  what  happens  to  the  ad- 
ministration's position  that  Investment 
Incentives  can  be  minimized  and  that  the 
major  share  ot  any  tax  adjustment 
should  go  to  increase  consumer  demand? 
Another  area  emphasized  in  the 
McOraw-Hill  survey  is  the  amount  of 
new  products  on  the  market.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  that  our  economic 
growth  has  been  lagging  in  recent  years. 
Certainly  one  indication  of  real  growth 
is  the  amount  of  new  and  improved 
goods  and  services  on  the  market,  a  fac- 
tor which  is  only  imperfectly  measured 
by  dollars  alone  as  In  the  gross  national 
product  computations. 

The  McOraw-HUl  survey  shows  that 
as  a  result  of  new  discoveries  in  the 
laboratories,  manufacturers  expect  that 
by  1966.  13  percent  of  their  sales  will  be 
in  new  products  not  now  known.  The 
survey  also  points  out  that  manufactur- 
ers as  a  whole  said  that  25  percent  of 
their  1962  sales  were  in  new  products 
not  made  10  years  ago.  Here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  proof  of  the  real  and  sig- 
nificant economic  growth  which  is  taking 
place  in  our  society. 

Unfortunately,  research  and  develop- 
ment— which  the  survey  shows  makes 


gins,  there  has  been  some  belt-ti»htl!" 
b'SigeV"''  ''''*"'*'  ^^  develops; 
The  McGraw-Hill  sm-vey  ia  hlffhi. 
respected,  and  I  beUeve  that  the  TSt 
vance  of  many  of  ito  findings  to  wsi 
crucial  economic  subjects  now  being  Su 
cussed  in  the  Congress  requires  that^ 
give  the  survey  and  its  findings  our  ml 
rious  thought  and  attention.  While  ^ 
entire  survey  is  rather  lengthy,  i  wish  tn 
highlight  several  portions  of  it  which  re- 
late to  the  subjects  I  have  discussed  to 
these  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
excerpts  from  the  survey,  as  well  Jt 
number  of  Interesting  tables  reUtin.  to 
the  subjects  which  I  have  discussed  to 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarkr 

EXCKEPTS      nOU      McO«AW-Hnx     SUKTIT 
SALXS    ZZPSCTATION8 

The  fact  that  companies  are  expectln*  to 
creased  demand  In  the  future  la  rereaJM  b* 
theU-  sales  expectations.  The  salea  tamu 
particularly  beyond  this  year,  indicate  odd- 
fldence  In  a  growing  economy,  llaaafie! 
turers  expect  their  sales.  In  physical  rohmt 
to  rise  only  4  percent  this  year.  This  li  tba 
same  percentage  Increase  Indicated  la  thi 
McOraw-HlU  fall  survey.  Although  the  la- 
crease  Itself  Is  smaU.  It  comes  on  top  of  , 
very  good  sales  year.  But  between  1083  aa^ 
1906  manufacturers  expect  unit  salea  to  rim 
18  percent. 

The  auto  Industry  had  Its  second  best  uim 
year  on  record  last  year  and  expects  to  do 
Just  as  well  In  1963.  And  all  other  Indurtrta 
expxect  some  Increase  In  unit  sales  this  yaw 
They  range  from  a  low  of  2  percent  In  both 
transportation  equipment  and  textilM  to  i 
high  of  7  percent  In  the  electrical  mschla- 
ery  Industry. 

But  for  the  period  19e»-M  most  lodw- 
tries  expect  to  do  considerably  bettsr.  And 
the  expected  additions  to  capacity  o?er  Um 
period  will  provide  adequate  capacity  to  matt 
these  sales  objectives.  The  steel  iDduaUr 
expects  the  physlciU  volimie  of  sales  to  rtai 
only  3  percent  tills  year,  but  for  the  I  jtm 
beyond,  It  expects  sales  to  rise  18  p«R«nt 
The  auto  industry  anticipates  a  sales  Is* 
crease  of  16  percent  between  1063  and  IBM 
The  transportation  equipment  Indtistry  sad 
textiles  which  expect  only  a  small  Inrriw 
this  year  hope  to  see  sales  rise  anotbar  14 
percent  during  the  next  3  years. 

Last  year,  UcOraw-mil  asked  companlaa 
about  the  age  of  their  stock  of  plants  and 
equipment.  But  age  does  not  of  Itself  neoas- 
sarlly  reveal  the  quality  of  facilities.  So  thli 
year  for  the  first  time  McOraw-Hill  askad 
companies  to  provide  some  Indication  of  how 
technologically  out  of  date  they  thought 
their  facilities  are.  When  asked  what  par- 
cent  of  its  stock  of  plant  and  equipment  st 
the  end  of  last  year  it  considered  technolofi- 
cally  outmoded,  business  as  a  whole  reported 
that  20  percent  was  out  of  date.  But  many 
of  the  older  industries,  Indtistrles  which  hsia 
not  concentrated  on  modernization,  hs?*  i 
significantly  higher  proportion  of  techno- 
logically outmoded  faclUtlea.  The  rallrosdi 
reported  more  than  half  of  their  f acllltlss  sn 
obsolete.  A  year  ago  railroads  reported  thst 
39  percent  of  all  their  faculties  had  been  in- 
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Kalled  prior  to  1945.  Those  industries  en-  ♦  percent.  And  companies  now  Indicate  nets,  products  not  made  10  years  ago,  those 
-_ed  in  making  railroad  equipment  and  in  that  between  1963  and  1966  they  expect  their  industries  which  have  spent  the  most  on  re- 
Jhlpbuildlng  also  have  a  high  percent  of  research  and  development  to  go  up  slightly  search  and  development  had  a  much  higher 
outmoded  facUlUes — S9  percent.  Even  the  more  than  $1  billion  for  the  3-year  period.  percent  of  sales  in  new  products  than  the 
j^cbiDtry  Industry  which  has  devoted  well  Companies  also  Indicated  some  of  the  tea-  average.  Machinery  manofactiuers  Indl- 
g^  two-thirds  of  lU  investment  In  the  past  sons  for  this  apparent  slowdown.  When  cated  38  percent  of  their  IMS  sales  were  In 
5  years  to  moderlzatlon  has  a  large  amount  asked.  If  the  rate  of  increase  In  research  and  producU  not  produced  10  years  ago.  Trans- 
of  out-of-date  plant  and  equipment — 26  development  expenditures  is  slowing  down  In  portatlon  equipment  firms  revealed  that  60 
percent.'  your  firm,  what  Is  the  major  reason,  the  percent  of  their  1962  sales  were  In  new  prod- 
Industries  like  electrical  machinery  in  largest  proportion  ot  companies  cited  the  ucts,  whUe  electrical  machinery  manufac- 
vblch  the  fast  growing  electronics  Industry  profit  squeeze.  Salaries  which  account  for  turers  Indicated  nearly  half  of  their  1962 
^  beeoming  a  significant  part  and  autoe  the  bulk  of  research  and  development  ex-  sales  were  In  products  which  did  not  exist 
which  have  spent  vast  sxinu  on  automation  pendltures    have    been    rising    steadily    and  10  years  ago. 

Iiave    the    lowest    proportion    of    outmoded  with  many  companies  unhappy  about  profit  Those  Industries  which  have  spent  rela- 

rscUltles.     In     transportation,     the    alrUnes  margins  there  apparently  has  been  some  belt  tlvely    little   on    research   and   development, 

lylxlch  are  now  nearly  all   converted   to  Jet  tightening    in    research     and    development  food  and  beverages,  textUes,  petroleum,  and 

aircraft  indicate  that  they  consider  only  4  budgets.  primary  metals  were  the  same  Industries  in- 

pcroent  of  their  faculties  out  of  date.                     Of   the   companies  answering  41   percent  dlcatlng   that   new   products  accounted   for 

tliat  American  business  Is  endeavoring  to  stated  that  the  profit  squeeze  was  respon-  a  smaller  proportion  of  last  year's  sales  than 

make  some  headway  In  putting  these  faclll-  slble  for  the  slowdown  In  research  and  de-  the  overall  average. 

ties  In  first-class  shape  Is  revealed  by  their  velopment.      Another    18   i>ercent   Indicated  The  Inference  appears  obvious — those  In- 

conUnulng     emphasis     on      modernization  that  major  projects  had  been  completed,  and  dustrles  that  spend  money  on  resecux;h  and 

rather  than  expansion,   an    Intensive   drive  they  were  not  currently  contemplating  any  development  will  be  asstired  of  a  continuing 

which  began  In  1958.     This  year,  manufac-  new  ones.    And  17  percent  said  that  research  flow  of  new  products  and  processes  In  the 

turert  as  a  whole  plan  to  devote  68  percent  and  development  was  being  performed  more  future.     There  can  be  llttie  doubt  that  new 

of  their  total  Investment  to  modernization,  efficiently   which   presumably  could  also  be  products  and  new  cost-saving  processes  will 

8J  percent  for  expansion.     This  Is  roughly  related  to  the  profit  picture.     While  these  take  on  added  importance  In  the  years  ahead, 

the  asme  proportion  they  have  been  spend-  firms  Indicated  that  they  were  taking  a  closer  as  foreign  competition  threatens  to  continue, 

tag  aloee  1958.     And  their  current  planning  look    at    their    research    and    development  And  new  products  will  create  new  sales  po- 

is  to  continue    to   divide    their   Investment  budgets,  many  others  said  that  there  was  no  tentlal.     The  combination  of  large  research 

In  the  same  proportion   during   the   period  slowdown  in  their  programs;  they  were  going  and  development  expenditures,  new  products 

19M-66.                                             •  ahead  and  Increasing  their  budgets  at  about  and  development  of  new  techniques  will  In 

Only  fabricated  metals  and   instnmients  the  same  rate  as  they  had  In  the  pMt.  turn  mean  high  capital  expenditures  to  take 

sod  chemicals  plan  to  spend  more  for  expan-          And  furthermore,  they  expect  these  pro-  advantage  of  these  new  developments, 

lion   than    modernization    this    year.     But  grams  to  pay  off  In  the  near  future.    Manu-  How  much  of  our  stock  of  plant  and  eouip- 

both  these  Industries  have  oonsistently  de-  factxu^rs  expect  that  as  a  result  of  new  dls-  ment  is  technologicaUy  outmoded  » 

toted  more  than   half  of   their  Investment  coverles   In   the   laboratories,   13   percent  of  p           / 

dollar  to  expansion   for   the   past   2    years,  their   1966   sales   will   be   in   new  products,  t  h     t                                                         T^f^\i 

And  they  plan  to  do  the  same  thing  during  either  products  not  produced   last  year  or  ^"austry:                                               outmoded 

the  next  3  years.     Since  both  these  Indus-  products   so   completely   changed   as   to    be  iron  and   steel     27 

tries  are  more  oriented  to  new  product  devel-  reasonably  considered  new  products.  wonierrous  metals 14 

opment    than    many    others,     undoubtedly  Those   Industries  currently   spending   the  v\Z^l^!^I^  ^^nvTs^llZ 7? 

much  of  the  expansion  wlU  be  to  make  new  most  for  research  are  the  onec  expecting  the  *  fj!,/  t^,<.v.   f^n  ^„V* \l 

products.  largest  sales  volume  in  new  products.    For         Autos,  trucks,  and  parts. 12 

W8EA.CH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AND  NEW  examplc.  the  clectrlcal  machinery  and  com-         i[*crart  *^"*P"»«'*^ f 

noDur-rs  munlcations  Industry  Which  Is  spending  a2  6  Qi,,^  „JI. 7,""V ." 

.       "     ^.            .        .  billion   on    research    and   development   this  ShipbuUdlng,  railroad  ^ulpment  and 

In  Its  quest   for   new  horizons   American  year  exn«»rtji  99  n«.rp»nt  r>f  ^QKa  .T^^ \^\1  other 39 

tadustry  continues  to  look  to  research  and  L"ew  &c"  ."^e  traisi^rSaio^eiuiS!  ^f  ""'fr  '"''^^«  "'"'  ^^'"«nts...     22 

development    for    new    products,    for    new  ment  Industry,  mostly  alrcr^t.  whlchTdS-  ChemicaU  . 10 

processes  and   for   Improving  current  prod-  mg  nearly  twice  as  much  research  as  aS  Paper  and  pulp is 

ucu.    To    thU    end    Industry    as    a    whole  other    industry,    also    expects    the    largest  ^^^^\ -— , ^0 

worked  on  research  and  development  proj-  growth  In  new  products.     This  Industry  an-  „  ?"*•  ^^^^-  ""**  ^'f" ^* 

ects  to  the  tune  of  $12  bUUon  last  year.  10  ticipates  that  by  1966  fully  36  percent  of  its         ^T^*"T  ^**  ""*'  products.— 10 

percent  more   than    1961.    The   amount   of  sales  will   be   In  completely  new  products  ?^„  leverages 24 

reasarch  and  development  being  performed  The  machinery  Industry,  another  large  re-  »,.,?" :;"":""r ^^ 

by  industry  has  risen  specUcularly  over  the  eearch  and  development  performer,  also  ex-         Miscellaneous    manufacturing 27 

decade:  research  and  development  expendl-  pecte  a  large  proportion   of  lU   1966  sales  MLni^.f'^"  ^ 

tures  are    now    three    and   one-half    times  will  be  In  new  products.  Railroads fii 

raster  than   10   years   ago.     But  the   rate         And  It  Is  those  same  Industrie,  that  have  other  transportation"  and"ci)"i^uiri: 

or  increase  planned  for  the  years  ahead  ap-  sp>ent   large   amounts   for   research   and   de-  cations. .                                                          15 

peara  to  be  tapwring  off.    After  a  10-p}ercent  velopment   that   have    benefited   from   new         HecUlc  utllltlesrrrrrrr"" 12 

Increase,  between   1961   and   1962,   Industry  product  sales  In  the  past  10  years.     While         Oommerclal   """""""II"!     18 

expects  the  amount  of  research  and  develop-  manufacturers  as  a  whole  revealed  that  25         All  Indiastry "l~.l""~  "     20 

ment  It  will  perform  this  year  will  rise  only  percent  of  their  1962  sales  were  In  new  prod-  '  As  of  December  1962.         " 

How  manufarlurera  are  expanding  capacity  • 
[Index  of  Industrial  caiwcity  (Dcoruibor  1950«100)] 
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What  M  the  major  reason  for  the  slowdovm  in  the  rate  of  inertaae  in  research  and  development  expenditurcsf 
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PROJECT  MOHOLE  IS  NO  HOLE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  ffentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosxnl  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcoro  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
t  great  deal  of  public  concern  over  space 
Ugs  and  missile  gaps.  But  there  is  an 
area  of  scientific  investigation  right  here 
CO  earth  in  which  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  falling  behind  without  any 
good  excuse  at  all.  Although  this  mat- 
ter has  attracted  relatively  little  atten- 
tion or  congressional  inquiry,  it  deserves 
It 

I  refer  to  Project  Mohole.  which  has 
been  described  by  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman. 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, as  "man's  greatest  single  geological 
project."  Despite  this  lofty  description, 
it  is  Dr.  Waterman's  own  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment which  is  responsible  for  the  un- 
reasonable and  unexplained  delay  in 
pushing  it  to  completlcm. 

Project  Mohole  is  the  program  for 
drilling  through  the  earth's  crust  and 
detennlnlng  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  the  nrst,  second,  third,  and,  hope- 
fully, the  fourth  layer— the  latter  being 
the  earth's  mantle.  Phase  1  was  carried 
out  off  Guadalupe  Island  by  a  small 
group  of  scientist-engineers  who  man- 
aged to  prove  the  feasibility  of  reaching 
the  Mohorovic  ENscontlnuity — a  sharp 
break  in  seismic  velocities  thought  to 
mark  the  start  of  the  mantle— by  drill- 
ing test  holes  In  the  deep  ocean  floor. 
Deepest  drilling  was  601  feet  below  the 
ocean  floor  in  11.672  feet  of  water- 
where  the  holes  passed  out  of  Miocene 
loraminiferal  sediments  at  about  557  feet 
into  basalt.  The  total  cost  of  this  opera- 
Uon  was  $1.5  million.  Pull  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  petroleum  Industry's 
interest  in  deep  ocean  drilling  to  enlist 
its  cost-free  assistance,  specifically  dona- 
uon  of  the  ocean-drilling  barge  CtM8-l. 
For  some  as  yet  completely  unex- 
plained reason,  the  second  phase  of  the 
program— which  will  entail   drilling   3 


miles,  more  or  less,  into  the  ocean  floor 
in  an  ocean  depth  of  3  miles — was  turned 
over  to  a  prime  systems  contractor,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  major  weapons  systems 
project.  And  "because  we  don't  want 
to  give  any  one  company  a  major  com- 
petitive advantage  in  deep  sea  drilling 
know-how,"  the  decision  was  made  to  ex- 
clude oil  companies  as  possible  contrac- 
tors. This  served  neatly  to  assure  that 
the  best  engineering  know-how  available 
for  the  project  would  not  be  permitted  to 
participate.  Not  only  that,  but  there 
was  every  indication  that  much  of  such 
participation  might  have  been  arranged 
on  a  cost-free  basis. 

Now  2  years  after  placing  the  contract, 
nothing — save  studies  and  evaluations — 
has  been  accomplished.  The  prime  con- 
tractor. Brown  k  Root,  has  little  to  show 
for  its  time  and  efforts  except  for  four 
voluminous  reports.  The  customer — 
the  National  Science  Foundation — is  still 
sitting  on  its  hands,  unwilling  and/or 
unable  to  decide  how  to  start,  much  less 
proceed. 

So,  at  the  moment.  Project  Mohole  is 
"no  hole." 

Two  advisory  groups,  the  American 
Miscellaneous  Society,  known  as  Amsoc, 
which  is  a  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  Ocean  Science 
L  Engineering,  Inc.,  consisting  of  certain 
key  members  of  the  original  Mohole 
team — both  agree  on  how  to  proceed  and 
have  repeatedly  passed  their  recommen- 
dations on  to  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Essentially  these  recommendations 
are  as  follows:  Take  a  World  War  II 
tanker  and  convert  it  Into  an  interim 
drilling  ship  capable  of  handling  20,000 
feet  of  drill  pipe.  Cost  of  conversion, 
equipping,  and  operating  the  ship  for  a 
year  is  estimated  at  $7  million.  If  the 
mantle  is  closer  than  the  scientists  think 
the  mantle  would  be  hit  with  no  further 
expense  to  the  taxpayer.  If  not,  much 
valuable  scientific  information  and  ex- 
pensive engineering  know-how  would  be 
gained — at  a  very  low  cost.  In  contrast. 
Brown  k  Root  wants  to  build  a  massive 
craft  275-feet-square  right  from  the 
start  at  a  cost  of  $15  million.  The  main 
argument  against  this  route  is  the  heavy 
commitment  of  funds  without  first  deter- 
mining if  it  is  necessary. 
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This  week  in  Houston.  Tex,,  Amsoc. 
Brown  k  Root,  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  conducting  3  days  of 
meetings  in  which  Brown  li  Root's  mas- 
sive studies  and  Amaoc's  recommenda- 
tions will  be  excmnined  and  discussed. 
There  Is  hope,  but  no  guarantee,  that 
agreement  will  be  reached. 

We  are  all  indebted  to  Ocean  Science 
News,  a  business  letter  published  here  in 
Washington,  for  its  suggestion  in  the 
issue  of  April  30.  that  Congress  should 
look  into  Project  Mohole.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  that  recommenda- 
tion. We  should  endeavor  to  ascertain 
why  the  National  Science  Foundation 
has  done  virtually  nothing  in  the  way  of 
providing  management  of  the  project. 
We  should,  in  fact,  as  Ocean  Science 
News  suggests,  determine  if  National 
Science  Foimdatlon  is  the  prcHier  agen- 
cy to  handle  projects  of  this  size  and 
scientific  and  national  Importance.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  proved  its 
capabilities  in  the  management  of  re- 
search grants  and  fellowships  but  it  has 
fallen  flat  on  its  face  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Project  Mohole. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  have  sched- 
uled an  excellent  program  of  deep-earth 
scientific  drilling  consisting  of  a  pattern 
of  holes  all  across  the  Soviet  Union,  cul- 
minating— they  hope — in  the  piercing  of 
the  mantle  in  the  Kuriles.  And,  they  are 
going  ahead.  They  have  reached  just 
over  17,000  feet  in  their  first  hole  in  the 
Caucasus. 

In  contrast  the  only  Mohole  accom- 
plishment in  the  last  2  years  is  a  1.000- 
foot  core  drilling  in  Puerto  Rico  last  fall. 
It  was  drlUed  by  Western  Gec^hysical 
under  a  subcontract  from  Brown  k  Root, 
at  Amsoc's  insistence,  into  the  central 
part  of  an  anticline — a  dome  or  arch  of 
rock.  The  continuous  core  was  entirely 
of  serpentine,  a  rock  that  may  represent 
the  earth's  crust  under  ocean  basins. 

The  Amsoc  group  is  a  highly  individ- 
ualistic coauaaittee  of  scientists  who  are 
determined  that  the  project  be  carried 
out  on  an  accelerated,  high  priority  basis. 
It  Is  no  secret  that  its  mmbers  are  im- 
patient over  the  bureaucratic  slowdown 
treatment  the  project  has  been  given  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  As  one 
of  these  highly  knowledgeable  scientists 
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has  said,  there  is  no  drilling  ship,  there 
are  no  new  cores  and.  so  far.  no  program, 
has  bem  approved  to  proceed  with.  Yet 
in  the  interim,  the  estimate  for  complet- 
ing the  project  has  risen  from  $40  to  $60 
millloa. 

It  is  high  time  for  the  Congress  to 
build  a  bonfire  iinder  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  which  apparently 
is  the  only  stimulus  at  hand  for  making 
them  get  their  show  on  the  road. 


ADDRESS  BEFORE  FLORIDA  DIVI- 
SION OF  THE  INVESTORS  LEAGUE. 
INC..  BY  LESTER  O.  SCHRIVER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  FOUN- 
DATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Cra- 
nn]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  hsul  the  privilege  of  addressing  the 
Florida  division  of  the  Investors  League. 
Inc.,  a  nationwide  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  the  private  enterprise  system 
and  individual  freedom,  at  its  fifth  an- 
nual forum  held  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  on 
April  15. 

On  this  occasion  I  also  had  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  the  platform  with  Mr. 
Lester  O.  Schrlver,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, whose  address.  "Who  Pays  Your 
P^Bu^?"  will  be  of  interest  to  everyone 
who  shares  his  belief  in  the  American 
ideals  and  principles  of  a  strong  com- 
petitive free  enterprise  system  and  of 
individual  freedom,  responsibility  and 
self-reliance. 

I  commend  Mr.  Schriver's  address  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Who  Pats  Totm  FAmx? 

There  Is  but  one  fundamental  issue  before 
tlie  dtlsens  of  America  today  and  that  ts  the 
prcsenratlon  of  our  traditional  way  of  life. 
For  the  past  30  yean  that  way  of  Ufe  has 
been  \inder  attack  by  enemies  from  within 
and  from  without.  Eaaentlal  socialism  is 
rapidly  supplanting  our  free  enterprise, 
capitalistic,  competitive  way  of  life.  That 
way  of  life  has  given  us  a  keener  sense  of 
responsibility,  more  human  dignity,  and 
greater  material  prosperity  than  has  ever 
been  enjoyed  by  any  generation  of  human 
beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Tliomaa  Jefferson  once  said,  "The  price  of 
liberty  Is  eternal  vigilance."  That  means 
that  human  liberty  isn't  something  that  can 
be  put  away  In  mothballs  or  kept  as  a  mu- 
seum piece.  If  It  Is  to  live  and  flourish  and 
continue  to  serve  us  and  those  who  come 
after  us,  it  must  be  fought  for  by  every  gen- 
eratlcm  or  It  will  b«  forever  lost.  "That 
which  thy  fathers  bequeathed  to  thee — earn 
it  anew  If  thou  wouldst  possess  it." 

Our  way  of  life  Is  built  on  the  theory  that 
the  supreme  power  and  authority  and  the 
responalbiUty  for  its  exercise  rests  with  the 
people.  It  Implies  that  the  responaibmty  for 
our  instltutiona,  oar  business  enterprises 
and  the  Qovemment  itself  rests  upon  the 
character  and  the  Judgment  of  all  the  people. 
But  theory  and  practice  have  drifted  miles 
apart.  In  theory  we  are  self-reliant  and 
responsible,  and  every  man  is  master  of  his 


own  fate.  In  practice,  our  moral  fiber  has 
been  weakened,  and  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility badly  eroded. 

In  the  past  30  years  we  have  beoooM  lulled 
by  the  sweet  mvislc  of  ttie  siren  called  Se- 
curity, who  offers  freedom  from  reaponsl- 
bUity  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Our 
morals  have  become  eroded  to  the  point  that 
we  are  willing  to  be  bribed  by  our  own 
money.  We  seem  to  have  been  forgetting 
that  government  produces  nothing  and  that 
it  can  provide  for  aU  the  XMeda  of  Its  citi- 
zens only  by  depriving  them  of  these  essen- 
tials of  their  liberty.  Liberty  and  security 
are  not  sjmonsrmous.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  could  be  wholly  incompatible.  When 
Patrick  Henry  declared.  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death."  he  did  not  ask  tar  security. 
When  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence signed  that  historic  document, 
they  demanded  only  liberty. 

If  security  Is  our  greatest  iirge,  we  have 
no  need  or  right  to  be  free.  A  benevolent 
dictatorship  is  probably  the  most  efficient 
vehicle  of  security,  and  If  that  Is  all  the 
heart  desires  then  liberty  Is  wholly  uimeces- 
sary.  But  If  you  want  liberty,  and  responsi- 
bility, and  opportunity,  then  our  traditional 
way  of  life,  with  all  Its  imperfections,  is  the 
best  hope  of  earth — for  Amo^cans. 

A  few  days  ago  a  friend  gave  me  a  bit  of 
lyric  prose  which  belongs  right  here.  I  don't 
know  the  author.  If  I  did.  I  would  thank 
him  for  a  very  great  contribution.  Here  It 
is: 

"EiiBUM  or  AxnicA 

"When  God  made  the  oyster.  He  guaran- 
teed him  absolute  economic  and  social  secu- 
rity. He  built  the  oyster  a  house,  a  shell  to 
protect  him  from  other  animals  and  other 
oysters.  When  hungry,  the  oyster  opens  up 
his  shell  and  food  rushes  in. 

"But  when  Ood  made  the  eagle,  what  did 
He  do?  He  said,  'The  blue  sky  Is  the  limit. 
Get  out  and  build  your  own  house.'  And  the 
eagle  goes  out  and  buUds  his  house  on  the 
highest  mountain  crag,  where  danger  and 
disaster  threaten  him  everyday.  For  food, 
he  flies  through  a  thousand  miles  of  rain 
and  snow  and  wind. 

"But  please  remember,  the  eagle  and  not 
the  oyster  is  the  emblem  of  America." 

Is  our  way  of  Ufe  passing  Into  the  limbo 
of  aborted  dreams?  Sometimes  I  think  I 
see  the  signs  of  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
welfare  state.  And  what  are  those  signs? 
When  people  prefer  to  draw  unemployment 
insurance  rather  than  earn  a  Uving  (and 
they  often  do) ,  then  aU  self-respect  has 
vanished  and  moral  responsibility  Is  dead. 

When  racketeers  can  invade  our  labor 
unions  and  remain  b«yond  the  law  (and  they 
do).  When  dope  peddlers  and  sex  perverts 
can  debauch  our  schools  and  colleges  (and 
tbey  do) .  When  youth  gangs  rove  the  streets 
to  rob  and  rape  and  klU  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  (and  they  do) .  Then  public  apathy 
and  ofllclal  Impotency  has  put  the  skids  on 
the  Ideals  and  principles  that  have  identified 
us  as  a  decent,  moral  and  Ood-fearlng 
Nation. 

When  we  become  so  soft,  or  timid,  or  In- 
different, or  lethargic  that  racketeers  and 
criminals  (at  home  and  abroad)  get  away 
with  miirder — 

When  gamblers  and  thugs  run  many  pf 
ovx   cities — 

When  labor  goons  intimidate  decent  labdt 
and  Industry — 

It  is  time  to  rise  up  in  our  righteous  wrath 
and  cast  out  the  power  of  this  human  sew- 
age from  our  public  life  before  it  pollutes 
every  decent  thing  we  possess. 

Can  our  country  permanently  survive  the 
selfishness  and  stupidity  of  its  own  citizens? 
I  don't  know.  We  still  have  to  demonstrate 
that  we  can  preserve  that  which  the  founders 
of  our  Republic  bequeathed  us. 

But  bow  and  where  did  we  lose  our  way? 
How  and  where  did  we  lose  our  ideals,  our 
sense  of  responsibility,  our  high  regard  for 
honest  toll,  oiir  desire  to  achieve?     I  Just 
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don't  know  when  or  where  the  virus  attAr^ 
our  whole  body  politic,  our  body  econ!*^ 
and  ovir  body  social.  '  «»nooiie. 

But  like  a  cancer  it  has  been  eatla. 
the  very  vitals  of  our  national  life  ^d  h 
left  us  sldL  and  confused.    It  was  PUto  ^ 
once  said.  'The  penalty  that  good  mtn^ 
for    Indifference    to    public   affain  is  Ui>L 
ruled  by  evil  men."  * 

Of  course.  Indifference  has  taken  its  ton 
and  in  addition  our  moral  fiber  ha*  b^ 
eroded  by  our  lust  for  a  fast  buck  and  ow 
desire  for  ease.  Furthermore,  we  have  ben 
going  through  a  30-year  program  o(  bMT 
washing  which  has  seemed  so  plauMM*  n 
Utopian,  so  sweet  and  ideal  that  ve  hive 
been  cimnlngly  seduced  by  Delilah,  uri 
without  realizing  It,  made  the  vlctlins  or 
the  Philistines.  The  process  has  been  at 
gradual  that  we  haven  t  realized  that  oar 
basic  socio-political  philosophy  has  mm^ 
through  a  complete  metamorphosis.  Am^^ 
tom  of  the  change  Is  the  general  slou^JL 
off  of  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  nownjo^ 
of  us  are  inclined  to  look  to  governmeBt  far 
the  fulfillment  of  all  our  needs. 

If  you  don't  believe  that  the  concept  q/ 
an  all-encompassing,  all-knowing,  bncro- 
lent,  public  welfare  government  has  engulTtd 
our  entire  way  of  life,  Just  look  at  tcater- 
row's  newspapers  or  listen  to  tomorroir'i  TV 
Almost  every  headline  has  to  do  with  pn 
ernment.  A  government  that  would  prorldt 
for  our  retirement,  prescribe  the  houn  you 
may  work,  the  minimum  price  jaa  may  le. 
cept  for  your  services.  It  prescribes  the  mt 
you  must  attain  before  you  can  work  tad 
the  age  when  you  must  quit.  The  qua- 
governmental  welfare  agencies  would  pcovlAe 
a  playpen  and  toys  after  retirement,  and  bt- 
fore  long  it  will  be  "medicare"  for  everyone, 
furnished  by  a  welfare  state. 

In  addition,  government  insists  on  impoi. 
Ing  rules  and  regulations  for  people  of  other 
lands,  who  might  prefer  to  be  left  alone  to 
pursue  their  own  way  of  life.  And  there  li 
much  subtle  propaganda,  which  would  mw 
to  extol  the  virtues  of  internationalism  or 
togetherness  and  to  discredit  national  ooo- 
sclousness.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  naUonalioi 
Lb  only  the  desire  of  a  people  to  be  thai- 
selves.  A  little  of  It  wouldn't  hurt  Asmt- 
Icans  a  bit.  The  greatest  antidote  to  ood- 
munism  would  be  to  demonstrate  ben  in 
America  that  the  free  enterprise.  capltaUMk. 
competitive  system  will  really  work,  "nti 
demonstration  would  do  more  to  dlscour^ 
Khrushchev  than  all  the  mlsaUe  demooMn- 
tlons  of  which  we  are  capable. 

Instead  of  giving  government  all  the  new- 
paper  space  and  all  the  radio  time,  why  not 
spend  some  time  teUing  our  people  vhtt 
free  enterprise  is  doing  for  the  countryl 
Incidentally,  free  enterprise  is  paying  all  the 
bills  for  the  attractive  facade  of  our  welftR 
government. 

How  long  has  it  been  ainoe  you  have  «•> 
or  heard  a  kind  word  about  the  tact  thst 
our  legal  reserve  llfs  Insurance  compantw 
furnish  the  money  to  manufacture  alrpUa*, 
to  build  highways,  apartments,  busloMi 
blocks,  and  private  bousing,  nuinlng  into 
many  billions  of  dollars?  How  about  oor 
great  Industrial  establishments  that  prorMt 
work  for  millions  and  products  for  ten  tbov- 
sand  uses?  And  how  about  our  private,  vb 
truly  great  cltisens.  who  provide  fundi  to 
build  colleges,  churches,  hospitals,  and  phi- 
lanthropies by  the  thousands  at  the  kxsL 
State,  and  NaUonal  levels? 

As  a  rule,  whenever  you  hear  a  prim* 
citizen  mentioned  it  is  when  he  has  murdered 
someone,  or  has  committed  a  crime,  or  h«i 
been  a  fool.  The  same  is  true  of  our  bml- 
neas  enterprises.  If  an  officer  of  a  bank  hu 
stolen  a  quarter  of  a  mUlUon  of  the  bsak^ 
assets,  his  exploits  get  top  billing.  Bat  M 
10.000  bankers  do  their  work  well  and  honor- 
ably and  thereby  contribute  much  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  economy  and  they  remala 
anonymous  forever. 
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But  let  the  Oovemment  make  the  slightest 
a^e  m  any  direction  and  the  whole  world  is 
rl^wtOmd.  again  that  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
JJr^belng  safeguarded  by  a  rich,  aU-know- 
^  benevolent,  thoughtful  Government. 

Tse,  we  have  been  brainwashed.  We  now 
mg^l  K  new  and  different  national  per- 
jLr^ntv.  We  ha*e  been  so  lulled  by  the  ex- 
gmot  adulation  for  the  new  political  phl- 
iggopby  that  we  accept  It  as  a  new  and  better 
^tgot  life.  Our  sense  of  responslbUity  has 
been  drugged  almost  to  the  point  of  stu(>or, 
god  we  really  believe  we  are  being  carried  to 
heaven  on  flowery  beds  of  ease.  And  Khru- 
iDehev  is  laughing  in  the  Kremlin  as  he  tells 
oe,  "We  will  bury  you."  Well,  he  will,  too.  If 
ve  don't  stop  playing  scared  or  dead  and 
^Iggioostrate  to  the  world  that  we  have  had 
"a  new  birth  of  freedom  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

And  now  you  ask,  "What  can  we  do  about 
It?"  Well,  the  first  thing  we  can  do  Is  to 
n^in  assert  our  right  of  franchise  and  move 
in  to  clean  up  poUtles  at  the  local  level. 
Ifbttber  we  like  It  or  not,  politics  Is  the  sci- 
ence of  government  In  America.  It's  the 
only  system  we  know.  Too  long  the  avwage 
good  citizen  has  left  a  vacutun  by  remaining 
tloof  to  dirty  politics,  and  the  self-seekers, 
the  racketeers,  and  petty  politicians,  and  the 
moompetents  have  moved  in  and  are  In- 
trsnebed. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  at  the 
pndnct  or  ward  level?  I  will  bet  that  not 
10  percent  of  you  have  ever  attended  such  a 
meeUnf.  But  the  ward  heelers,  the  racke- 
teers, and  the  handout  boys  are  always  there. 
Tbey  may  decide  to  run  someone  for  mayor 
who  baa  some  standing  In  the  community, 
but  If  a  good  man  is  elected  under  those  con- 
mttona  bis  hands  are  tied  because  he  is  be- 
holden to  those  from  whom  he  obtained  his 
empty  title. 

We  have  no  right  to  cconplain  about  the 
fitness  of  those  who  govern  us,  unless  and 
until  we  have  made  every  reasonable  effort 
to  elect  and  support  men  and  wcHnen  of 
stature,  character,  and  competence.  When 
the  day  comes  that  every  decent  citizen  will 
do  hla  utmost  to  provide  for  himself  and  his 
neighbor  good,  honest,  and  responsible  gov- 
■nment,  on  that  day  wiU  we  be  on  our  way 
back  to  our  traditional  concept — of  free  en- 
terprise, decency,  and  general  responslbUity. 
The  decent  people  in  any  community  can 
have  good  government  If  they  wlU  reaUy  work 
for  It. 

But  there  is  a  first  step  before  we  can  ac- 
tively and  Intelligently  parUclpate  in  govem- 
ment  at  any  level.  And  that  step  la  to  learn 
the  techniques  of  lU  operaUon  from  the 
precinct  to  the  statehouse. 

Our  present  system  Is  entirely  adequate 
uid  democratic.  In  fact.  It  Is  part  and  par- 
cel of  our  concept  of  representative  govem- 
^t^  The  only  difference  between  good 
lorenunent  and  bad  government  Is  the 
quality  of  men  who  run  Its  operation. 

At  the  precinct  and  ward  level  we  should 
replace  the  ward  heeler  with  the  merchant, 
the  doctor,  and  the  banker.  Instead  of  the 
racketeer,  who  In  some  form  Is  always  there, 
let  us  have  the  acUve  parUclpatlon  of  the 
*«acher,  the  farmer,  the  honest  representa- 
tive of  labor,  yes.  and  even  the  minister,  the 
priest,  and  the  rabbi.  And  then  let  us  be- 
come interested  enough  to  actually  run  f<w 
offlce  ourselves.  PoliUcs  is  not  a  dirty  busl- 
JM"  or  a  petty  business  unless  Its  cltisens 
inake  it  dirty  and  petty. 

•Thta  U  a  call  to  arms.  dU-ected  to  every 
cittaen  who  would  like  to  preserve  for  hlm- 
~^..*^  '**  posterity  our  free  enterprise, 
^tallstlc,  compeutlve  system,  which  has 
oemoostrated  its  efficacy  for  more  than  160 
years  and  which  still  Is  our  iMst  hope  of  sur- 
TlTal  as  a  NaUon. 

.rP**.  '^*"*08«  ^  "  great  as  the  caU  to 
!™?  ™'.^«  hour  of  our  Nation's  perU.  In- 
o««i.  this  Is  an  hour  when  our  Nation  is  \n 


dire  peril.  Tou  may  not  be  called  upcMi  to 
carry  a  gun  or  throw  a  hand  grenade,  but  the 
need  of  your  service  Is  Just  as  great  as  It 
would  be  In  time  of  war.  And  so  to  arms. 
Go  to  the  next  meeting  in  your  predoot. 
Learn  the  ropes.  Influence  the  thinking  and 
the  actions.  Help  to  select  candidates  and 
help  to  elect  them.  And  after  you  have 
elected  them  make  them  realise  that  the 
decent,  honest,  self-respecting  people  back 
home  are  back  of  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  duty. 

A  few  years  ago  Joslah  Holland  produced 
a  great  poem  entitled  "Give  Us  Men."  I  give 
It  to  ^ou  as  he  gave  It: 

"God  give  us  men.  a  time  like  this  demands 
Great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  cannot  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  wUl; 
Men  who  love  honor;  men  who  will  not 
lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog. 
And  danm  his  treacherous  flatteries  with- 
out winking; 
Tall  men.  stmcrowned,  who  live  above  the 
fog; 
In  public  duty,  and  In  private  thinking; 
For  whUe  the  rabble,  with  its  thtmib-wom 
creeds. 
Its  large  professions,  and  Its  little  deeds. 
Mingle  In  selfish  strife,  lo.    Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules  the  land  and  waiting  Justice 
sleeps." 

And  now,  I  give  you  my  perversion  of  Hol- 
land's poem : 

"God  give  us  men. 
Men  of  character  and  high  ability  to  lead 

ovir  Goveriiment, 
Men   of   vision   and   courage  to   head   our 

colleges. 
Men  of  integrity  and  high  purpose  to  be 

prophets  and  preachers. 
Men  vdth  keen  minds  and  great  hearts  to 

work  night  and  day  to  keep  America 

morally  and   financially  solvent. 
Men  who  will  serve  and  sscrlflce  to  keep 

bright  and  clean  the  Ideal  for  which 

men  have  died  that  we  might  live. 
Men  who  will  lead  with  humility  and  mag- 
nanimity,   and    follow    with    loyalty 

and  dignity. 
Yes,  God  give  tu  men! 
Out  of  the  bounty  of  earth  and  the  labor 

of  men. 
Out  of  the  longing  of  hearts  and  the  prayer 

of  souls. 
Out  of  the  memory  of  ages  and  the  hO]}es 

of  the  world, 
Ood   fashioned  a   nation   in  Love,    and   we 

call  It  America." 


"GO  GO" 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BkckkkI  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
have  what  purports  to  be  a  reply  to  a 
letter  I  addressed  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  on  April  23  on  the  sub- 
ject of  participation  by  American  serv- 
icemen in  a  moving  picture,  "Go  Go," 
made  in  Iceland. 

My  complaint  was.  and  still  is,  that 
these  men  appeared  in  the  roles  of 
"souses  and  girl  corrupters,"  according 
to  a  review  of  the  picture  by  Variety. 


Instead  of  an  answer  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, who  is  responsible  for  overall 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  I 
have  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Syl- 
vester, the  Department's  publicity  di- 
rector. 

It  is  an  entirely  unsatisfactory  answer 
and  again,  under  date  of  May  7,  1963,  I 
have  written  to  Mr.  McNamara  asking 
some  questions  to  which,  this  time.  I 
h<H>e  I  will  get  the  answers. 

So  that  the  record  may  be  complete,  I 
include  Mr.  Sylvester's  letter  to  me  and 
my  letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  of 
May  7  at  this  point  in  my  ranarks. 

The  only  encouraging  thing  in  Mr. 
Sylvester's  letter  is  his  statement  that 
the  I>epartment's  policies  with  reference 
to  standards  of  conduct  are  being 
strengthened.  I  hope  so. 
The  letters  follow: 
Assistant  Seckitakt  or  Dxfknsx, 

Washington,   D.C.,   May    3.    1963. 
Hon.  Frank  J.  Beckes, 
House   of   Representatives. 

Dear  Ms.  Beckxs:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
communication  relative  to  participation  of 
U.8.  servicemen  in  a  commercial  film  en- 
titled "Go  Go,"  produced  in  Iceland. 

Following  Jim  Lucas'  story  last  week  in 
the  Washington  News,  we  were  obligated  to 
answer  many  press  queries  on  the  subject 
before  getting  more  complete  Information 
from  the  Navy  on  which  to  base  this  letter. 
Although  the  resulting  news  stories  con- 
tamed  substantially  the  same  information, 
the  foUowing  is  in  answer  to  your  specific 
questions. 

Two  Navy  men  attached  to  the  Iceland 
Defense  Force  did  appear  In  the  film  In  ques- 
tion. They  were  U.  (jg.)  (then  ensign) 
Lawrence  WUUam  Schnepf.  UJ3.  Naval  Re- 
serve, and  ATlc.  John  Daniel  Tacy.  U.S. 
Navy.  Ensign  Schnepf  portrayed  a  Junior 
officer  in  three  brief  scenes.  Aviation  Tech- 
nician Tacy  portrayed  the  part  of  a  master 
sergeant,  also  in  a  minor  supporting  role. 
An  informal  investigation  of  the  circum- 
stances was  conducted  by  the  Navy  in  No- 
vember of  last  year.  Schnepf  and  Tacy 
stated  that  they  Jiad  volunteo'ed  for  the 
parts  and  performed  them  during  off-duty 
hotirs,  without  remuneration.  They  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  neither  of  thun  had 
seen  the  script  nor  were  they  later  ahown 
the  completed  plctiire  or  scenes  in  which 
they  appeared.  The  conunand  information 
officer  had  advised  the  men  to  check  on  the 
parts  they  were  to  play  to  avoid  anything 
that  would  "bring  discredit  upon  the  mili- 
tary services  or  cause  embarrassment  to  the 
command,"  which  is  In  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Standards  of  Conduct,  "nie  producer,  how- 
ever, scheduled  the  filming  of  the  scenes 
before  the  men  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  script.  Subsequently,  the  command 
Information  officer  was  transferred  to  an- 
other duty. 

The  present  commander,  Iceland  Defense 
Torce,  has  told  us  that  the  completed  pic- 
ture caused  no  ill  feeling  for  the  military 
base  in  Iceland,  thus  no  dlsclpUnary  action 
was  taken  against  Schnepf  and  Tacy.  He 
agreed,  however,  that  the  Incident  resulted 
frcan  bad  Judgment  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned, particularly  the  command  informa- 
tion officer  who  shoiUd  have  followed  up  to 
assure  review  and  evaluation  of  the  script. 
We  have  no  Information  on  the  producer's 
distribution  plans  other  than  the  April  17 
Variety  Item  indicating  the  film  had  been 
reviewed  In  Sweden. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  regarding  standards  of  conduct  Is 
balng  supplemented  and  strengthened  by 
our  revised  Instruction  for  assistance  in 
production  of  commercial  films.     The  new 
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sow]  may  extend  his  renuu-lu  at  thia 
point  In  the  Rccokb  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WnjBON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  address  made  by  William  Jackman, 
the  president  of  the  Investors  League. 
Inc.,  before  the  fifth  annual  investors 
fonmi  of  the  league's  Florida  division  in 
Orlando.  Fla..  on  April  15,  1963: 
Thx  WASHoreTON  Son  amd  thk  Ikvksto«s' 
FnoBLzua  Ausao 


but   for    »  few    weeks,    „„   .^^^^ 
Flnanc*  Ootnmlttee,  regaitlle«  oC  tk«  ^ 
that    other    BeiMUors    had    tmuyTL^ 
seniority  and  nmc*l  •zperlenc*  ■■••^ 

Senior  Bt«»  predicted  Pmident  » 
nedyt  top-prlorlty  tax  cut  proiMal  i^ 
clear  his  tax-wrlUng  Finance  CommittJ^^ 
Ul  after  Labor  Day.  The  Virginia  rJ^,^ 
leader  of  the  Senate  oppoaltkm  to  thT^Sr 
said  his  own  misgivings  have  been  cc«a^ 
by  a  nood  of  maU  from  aU  over  the  ra^tr? 
comcrrrxx  stavtb 

Recognising  the  ne«l  tor  an  efllclent  ^ 
effective  minority  party  within  a  deiaa»»r 
the  Bepubllcan  Party  haa  Intenalfled^^ 


directive  will  require  review  of  aU  screen- 
plays when  service  personnel  seek  outside 
•mploymant  in  motion  pictures.  I  am  sure 
that  this  win  proTlde  a  subctantlal  safe- 
guard against  recurrences  of  this  ty^. 
Sincerely, 

AsTHtr*  Stlvistoi. 

CoNOKxss  or  THX  UmTB)  Statss. 

Houss  or  RaraxsBNTATTVKs. 
Washington.  DC.  Mmy  7,  1963. 
Hon.  ROBKBT  S.  McNamaba. 
Secretary  of  Defente,  The  Pentagon,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dkab  ICk.  SBcan-ABT:    On   April   23   I   ad- 
dresaed  a  letter  to  you  with  reference  to  two 
mUitary  personnel  pcurUclpatlng  In  the  for- 
eign film  "Go  Oo."  portraying  "eouses  and 

girl  corruptOTS."    I  subsequently  received  a         ™^.  n-^K  f^^„. ^    .  ...  w 

telephone  caU  to  the  effect  that  an  admiral      „„  w-^!L      ^^      """J'^S^  *'  ^'^^^  "°*^''      by  the  majority  party  and  'o^vl^  ^\S!*^ 
washing  to  make  a  fuH-^^le  report  of  this      ^^.^J^f  T^"  f S^'^'ber.^ST^SL^U     ^k""^  !^r>^'<^X^l  ToS  1^2; 

I'Sve  now  received  s  letter  not  from  you,     ^i^'.^^Si^Ts  ^'  ^^JT  *  TT^     ^^^  ^^^^ Sl^^S^!*'* 
but  from  Mr.  Arthur  Sylvester  of  your  public     g^^^f   J2th    ,    ™i?^  "'iS"   """^J^^     only  2.  ™n»o««.  the  Repuhiic«, 

"ISSTeSf  voi'^'irn^t^"  ^nl'^^^.^      Sr^SS'S  >S2ni.  ^r^^nnS'SLlSeTt        .,^  — '  thU  sltuaUon,  BepubU^n.  « 
nli^  1^  i'^  ^  wtlsned  and     p^  tempore  of  the  Senate.     SenatoTM!^     *"  oommltt*.  have  raised  their  vSS  to 

neither  am  I.  Maw«»i«ld.  of  Montana,  is  >«»in  maioritr     P">*«*^    Oongreesman  Fkn  OcawtmB.  2 

^'J^^Sln^T,'"  r.""^ '!!!S'^T     leader;  SenaSr  HSSnS^uJpSTof^iKSe^     Iowa.  ha.  introduced  a  hill  wSS^S^sJ 
.««i  «~m  m.n  nf  o«r  mrnt.™ ^^  .«      ^^^     majority     whip;      Senator     Kv»rr     Ju»t    the    Imbalance,    ■uu^ty   l.^  {^ 

DaucsKN.   of    UUnola.   minority   leader;    and      •**^  since   the   majority  party  wUl  slemw 

Senator  Thomas  h.   Kcchkz..  of  California,      ***^  ***•  ^Jf^*  *°  choose  a  majority  ot  tht 

minority  whip.    In  the  new  House  of  Repre-     •f**  m*mb«s.    It  is  extr«mel^  importeat 

senUtlvee.  Johh  W.  MoOokmacx,  of  Massa-     ^^^  ^*  minority  have  staff  employees  vtu 

chuaetts.  was  elected  Speaker;  Casi.  Albsbt,     *■  Pr^ori^  <»  time  and  avaUabUlty.    otte 

of  Oklahoma,  majority  leader;  Halx  Boggs,     ''^■^  **"■*  *•**  be  no  effeettve  mlnorltv  *fa_ 

of    LiOtilslana.    majority    whip;    CHAaLxs    A. 

Hat.i.sck,  Of  Indiana,  minority  leader:   and 

Representative  Lxslik  C.  AsxNoe,  of  nilnols. 

minority  whip. 
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thU  year  to  biUld  an  adequate  mlnorttviS 
on  congressional  committees  in  the  Ho!Z 
At  present.  461  committee  staffers  are  oSH 


placed  upon  men  of  our  mlUtary  services  in 
making  q>eeches  or  writing  articles  or  books, 
and  that  titeey  must  submit  these  to  higher 
echelons  for  approval.  We  also  read  about 
the  steps  or  action  being  taken  against  any 
military  service  personnel  violating  theae 
rules.  However,  in  this  instance,  I  believe 
an  oOloer  and  a  technician  degraded  the  uni- 
form of  the  UB.  Navy  In  portraying  charac- 
ters of  such  a  nature  in  a  motion  plctture  to 
be  shown  in  foreign  countries.  Prom  the 
letter  I  received.  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  the  command  information  officer  was 
transferred  to  another  duty.  However,  from 
sources  at  my  command.  I  am  informed  be 
Is  now  on  a  better  aswlgriment  than  before. 

I  feel  sure  you  wlU  agree  that  I  am  entitled 
to  answers  to  the  following  spedflc 
questions: 

1.  Did  these  UJ3.  military  personnel  play 
the  roles  of  "sousea  and  girl  corrupters"  In 
UB.  military  uniform  In  the  motion  picture 
"Oo  Go"? 

a.  (a)  Wbo  was  the  Mmnm^nt^  inXarmatlon 
oflloer,  and  what  punlshmant 


THS   BOt78S    XTTLSS   COM 


effeettve  minority  vteei. 

OOWaiXBSIOMAI.   liSADSSSRIP 

Worry  grows  among  Kennedy  men  over  Vb» 
effectiveness  of  Congress  leadership,  swm 
hold  the  majority  chiefs  lack  needed  ai«rt. 
ness.  maneuverability,  farsightedness.  Thcr 
charge  MAXansLO  almost  abdicates  at  Bsb. 
ate  Dsmocratlo  leadsr.  leaving  too  much  to 
Majority  Whip  HcncpHxrr  and  oommlttM 
chairmen.  Critics  see  bumbling  on  the  taam 
transit  bUl  passed  by  the  Senate:  labors ob- 


to  him  for  having  permitted  mlUtary 
sonnel  to  play  these  parts  without  having 
investigated  the  script  himself? 

(b)  Why  sr«  military  psnwnnsl  permitted 
to  wear  uniforms  in  oomnMrcial  productions 
when  playing  character  parts?  X  have  en- 
joyed many  motion  plcttires  portraying  our 
Military  XstabUahment.  but  always  the  char- 
acters were  played  by  actors,  and  mvariahly 
the  plctiures  were  shown  In  the  United  States 
where  people  would  imderstand  our  way  of 
life. 

S.  How  long  after  this  incident  was  Knslgn 
Schnepf  promoted  to  Ueotenant? 

4.  smce  our  military  personnel  are  re- 
stricted, as  stated  m  the  first  part  of  this 
letter,  why  do  not  the  same  restrictions  cover 
those  involved  ia  the  production  of  motion 
pictures? 

I  know  you  are  a  b\isy  man,  but  somehow  I 
feel  my  letter  should  have  come  to  your  at- 
tention, and  the  r^>Iy  thereto  should  have 
been  based  on  poUeles  which  affect  our  Mil- 
itary Itotabllshment. 

The  answers  to  the  above  q\iestlons  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely    yours. 

Fsamc  J.  BacKSB, 
JTember  of  Congress. 


On  the  first  day  of  the  new  session — Jan- 
uary 9 — the  administration  was  able  to  ram 
through  the  House,  under  forced  draft,  and 
after  much  political  maneuvering,  a  resolu- 
tion to  again  pack  the  House  Bulee  Com-  

mittee  by  adding  three  members  thereto  so    }«ctk)os.  Senate  economy  sentimest  sUmd 

that  the  admlnlstratlan,  and  ths  liberal  ele-     unexpected  trouble. 

ment  in  the  House,  may  more  easily  decide  bswatk  outlook 

wtilch  legislation  is  to  be  considered  by  the         r»«--ys*~»-  ^...    _.^   .   _. 

HouM.  iSanr  Democrato  turn  Jittery  about  threateMd 

ThTnnnM'  ftf  n«nrii..nf.M.^  h»  •  «>♦*  «/     Senate  losses  in  19«4'8  voting.    Stzsble  thifti 
Tr^iz^yr      T>.o,^  r- i^*^  *-.  r. i . .. senate  control  in  IMS  or  IMS.    Democntk 


Btiles  Committee  to  15  members.  Aooordlng 
to  proponents  of  the  administration's  pack- 
ing eflorta.  the  move  was  supposedly  de- 
sl^Md  to  secure  the  right  of  ewy  Congress- 
man to  vote  on  legislation  approved  by  other 
commltteea. 


THB  WASHINaTOIV  8CENB  AND 
THE  INVESTORS'  PROBLEMS 
AHEAD 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebnaka  M^. 
Speaker.  I  msk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  mdlana  [Mr.  Wn.- 


OEMAn  rm AMCB 

The  Senate's  Democratic  steering  commit- 
tee dealt  a  severe  blow  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's Federal  income  tax  and  medicare  pro- 
posals. 

The  steering  group,  poUcymaldng  panel  for 
Senate  Democrats,  soundly  defeated  a  plan 
to  enlarge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
from  17  to  19  members.  The  two  additions 
aooordlnf  to  the  plan,  would  look  fairaratriy 
on  the  President's  tax  proposals,  as  well  as 
his  plan  to  Inanoe  health  ears  for  the  aged, 
through  social  security. 

But  as  things  stand  now,  the  Finance 
Comnvtttee  will  remain  at  17  members— 11 
Democrats  and  6  Republicans— and  remain 
under  the  control  of  gentlemen  of  fiscal  in- 
tegrity led  by  Chairman  Rabbt  Btbb.  of 
Virginia.  In  additlott.  the  Minority  Leader 
Bvsasii  M.  DuKSBir.  of  Illinois,  a  fos  of  most 
Kennedy  fiscal  measures,  will  fill  the  Re- 
publican vacancy  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  steering  group  did.  however,  vote  to 
enlarge  seven  conunlttees,  including  the  Ap- 
propilatlons  Committee.  Two  Kennedy 
backers.  Majority  Leader  Mors  MamFiSLa. 
of  Montana,  and  Senator  K.  U  Baaxurrr,  of 
Alaska,  were  i^tpointed  to  that  eommittee. 
Senator  Assswam  Bnsoosr.  o<  Connecticut, 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Bducation.  and 
Welfare  tmder  Mr.  Kennedy  btSx  a  Senator 


Democntk 

victors  m  the  19SS  sweep  face  serious  troabk 
In  normaUy  RepubUcan  States.  Party  itrtt- 
•gisU  write  off  Moss,  of  Dtah,  Torm.  or 
Ohio;  Indiana's  Hastkx  Is  in  for  sn  uphfli 
race.  The  rising  Texas  GOP  could  snatch 
Senator  TAxaoaovGH's  seat. 

Greatest  threats  confront  liberal  Demo- 
crats; New  Jersey's  Wxluams,  Mxtsxi^  or 
Maine,  Califomls's  Skoli  all  look  vulnen- 
bis.  Kven  veterans  Mahstikld,  of  lionttn<t. 
JacKKnr.  of  Wsshlngton  srent  shoo-ios.  Po- 
tential effect:  Increasing  Senate  troobls  for 
liberal  legislation. 

Bepubllcan  Bkau.,  of  Maryland,  llscani. 
of  New  Mexico,  are  imderdogs  for  reelsctkn. 
But  odds  favor  other  OOP  Senator*  fsdac 
voters:  Pennsylvania's  Scoir.  WOuua,  o( 
Delaware,  Arizona's  Ooldwatss. 

THB  sac  BXPOBTS 

SBC's  report  on  stock  market  protatami 
evokas  under  cover  resentment  m  the  asootl- 
ties  Industry.  Soms  sxscutives  prlvstat; 
cliarge  the  Commission  grabs  credit  for  bB 
reforms  already  made.  Tliere'S  fear  tkst 
recommendations  still  to  come  could  wsskan 
Investor  confidence.  The  Industry  will  fight 
some  SEC  Ideas  for  legislation. 

THX  NKW  raONTIKB  AI^VAHCXS  AOAOf 

For  the  second  time  in  6  mnm^^A  ths  H«v 
Frontier  has  set  a  record,  a  record  higlk  is 
ths  Consumer  Fries  Index.  Tlis  only  tmoUi 
with  this  kind  of  progress  U  that  It  coirti 
us  all  as  ccmsiuners  more  money  to  boy  oar 
necessities.  According  to  ths  Bursss  of  Ur 
hot  SUtistlcs,  the  Index  returned  in  Frtra- 
ary  to  iu  record  high  of  Septsmbv.  J» 
fact.  In  the  past  year,  food  prices  alone  bsf« 


...mm  UD  1 J  percent.  While  the  admlnistra- 
^r-,.wi«  e  big  play  for  the  votes  of  the 
!S^fr  the  pensioners  and  the  like,  the 
^ji^  spending  and  deficit  policies  have 
Z^T^m  psopls.  the  ones  who  can  least 
tSwd  it.  more  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
tlhiir  avaUable  dollars.  This  U  a  new  kind 
•Jo^,«ia«lon  technique  for  getting  people  to 
jMt  Oovemment  handouts  and  Govem- 
BBsnt  controls — don't  leave  them  any  choice. 
Surprisingly  enotigh.  while  the  Index  has 
clUnbed  steadily  elnce  l»fll,  prices  for  du- 
rable goods,  upon  which  our  great  Job-pro- 
^nc  mdusU^es  rely  for  proflu  In  order  to 
■orest  and  erpand.  have  been  subject  to 
Mferal  severe  drops  and  are  barely  above 
the  1990  level.  As  a  result,  spending  for 
niant  and  equipment  Is  down  2  percent  over 
UMlsst  6  years.  Tet  the  Kennedy  tax  pro- 
gram Ignores  the  need  to  invest,  and  Instead 
^dedicated  to  increasing  consumer  spend- 
ing wlilch  has  risen  17  percent  in  the  same 
Mriod.  Of  course,  once  the  reforms  are 
put  u»to  the  suggested  new  tax  Uw,  most 
inlddle  Income  consuoMrs  wUl  find  little  If 
Aoy  brssk  or  tax  relief.  The  only  record 
tbs  New  Frontier  seems  sxire  of  breaking 
la—the  most  promises  with  the  least  per- 
formance. 

gffArma  or  BUDOSTs   AND   Dzncrrs 

Soonomlc  planners  of  the  ^ew  Frontier 
VUme  Increased  defense  spending  for  the 
annual  huge  deficits  they  roU  up.  This  is 
tbapiy  not  true.  In  the  past  10  years,  spend- 
ing for  defense  has  risen  a  total  of  20  per- 
eent  while  at  the  same  time,  nondefense 
■pending  has  risen  104  percent.  Included  In 
the  nondefense  portion  of  our  spending 
tiifcaa  have  been  a  myriad  of  pmnp-prlmlng. 
■octalistlc  schemes.  They  all  hold  out  the 
promise  of  something  for  nothing  but  in 
truth,  they  erode  ova  freedoms  as  well  as 
oar  material  worth. 

Speaking  of  budgets  and  deficits — and 
MSBShow  one  word  demands  use  of  the  other 
along  the  New  Frontier — the  Treasury's 
oOdal  budget  estimate  of  the  deficit  for  this 
fiscal  year  has  been  stated  as  $8.8  billion. 
Figures  show,  however,  that  during  the  first 
8  months  of  this  fiscal  year  the  actual  deficit 
has  already  passed  $10  billion,  and  we  still 
have  4  more  months  to  go. 

Based  on  the  accuracy  of  this  year's  estl- 
Biates.  we  can  look  for  a  staggering  $20  bll- 
ikm  deficit  in  the  next  fiscal  year  unless 
soma  of  the  wUd  spending  plans  of  the  New 
Frontier  are  halted. 

roanoN  aid  bpsni>u«o 
The  report  of  the  President's  Clay  Com- 
mittee, named  to  study  foreign  aid  spending, 
baa  startled  the  Nation.  The  Committee 
recommends  further  sharp  cuts  in  foreign 
aid  appropriations.  Foreign  aid  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year  of  1903  total  $3.0  billion.  In 
his  budget  the  President  requested  $4.9  bil- 
lion for  foreign  aid  in  fiscal  1964,  starting 
July  1.  Congress  seems  certain  to  reduce 
these  appropriations  to  around  $3.4  billion, 
and  Chairman  Passm am  of  the  House  Foreign 
Aid  Appropriations  Subconunlttee.  will  fight 
to  cut  them  to  $2.5  billion.  The  Clay  Com- 
mittee's findings  of  foreign  aid  waste  and 
eitravagance  fit  in  with  a  previous  report 
of  a  special  committee  headed  by  Democratic 
Senate  Leader  hUKsraxD  that  some  $5  bil- 
lion of  American  money  has  been  wasted  in 
southeast  Asia  In  recent  years. 

uou  coNoaxssioNAi.  amxmATioN 
Two  weeks  ago.  In  a  surprise  economy 
move,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  22  to  19  to  chop  $450  million  off  the 
•<iministratlon'B  request  for  continuing  the 
)ob-crsating  public  works  program  started 
last  fall.  Thla  was  a  clear  slap  In  the  face 
for  the  proponents  of  big  spending  schemes. 
lAst  Wednesday  this  Issue  came  up  for  a 
floor  vote.  The  cut  advocated  by  the  com- 
■ilttee  was  restored  by  a  rollcaU  vote  of  228 
to  184.    ThU  foUowed  8  days  of  the  most 


Ticioxis  lobbying  by  the  administration  we 
have  ever  witnessed.  Ilielr  tactics  bordered 
on  blackmail.  Oongresamen  votUig  against 
the  administration  were  threatened  with 
withdrawal  of  Government  spending  pro- 
grams within  their  districts.  We  wlU  pub- 
lish the  individual  voting  records  of  our 
Congressmen  on  this  Issue.  There  Is  still 
a  chance  to  defeat  the  bill  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. 

TOTTB  LKAGUX's  TABOETB   AHEAD 

The  legislative  Issues  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress which  most  specifically  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  Investors  and  businessmen  seem  to 
lie  in  the  general  fields  of  taxation,  labor 
union  abuses,  and  extension  of  needless  pub- 
lic works  and  welfare  schemes,  especially 
in  the  field  of  extension  of  Federal  socialized 
electric  power  schemes.  The  league's  efforts 
will  be  concentrated  In  these  fields. 

Federal  taxation 

The  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  administration's  tax  re- 
duction and  tax  reform  proposals  were  con- 
cluded 2  weeks  ago.  This  was  the  President's 
prime  legislative  objective  for  this  session  of 
Congress.  The  proposals  were  thoroughly 
blasted  by  the  Nation's  press  and  by  busi- 
nessmen and  Investors  everywhere.  Also  by 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in- 
cluding Democratic  Senator  Habst  F.  Btbd, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  final  tax  bill  that  will  emerge  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  probably  In 
late  May  at  the  earliest,  will  not  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  administration's 
proposals.  With  Senator  Brao's  opposition, 
Euch  proposals  would  never  clear  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Whatever  bill  is  passed 
by  the  House,  It  will  probably  not  reach  the 
Senate  floor  before  September  and  we  will 
have  a  crack  at  It  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  your  president  specifically  urged 
the  conunlttee  to  reject  the  administration's 
proposals  and  reconunended  that  considera- 
tion should  Instecul  be  given  to  enactment  of 
the  Herlong-Baker  bill  that  would  reduce 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  over  a 
6-year  period  to  a  maximum  rate  of  42  per- 
cent and  to  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill 
(HJl.  257)  to  reduce  the  tax  on  long-term 
capital  gains  gradually  over  a  5-year  period 
provided  svich  gains  were  Invested  in  S-yefir 
2-percent  n.S.  Government  bonds  redeem- 
able at  the  option  of  the  holder  on  sliding 
scale  of  from  75  percent  of  par  value  during 
the  first  year  and  advancing  on  a  allding 
scale  to  100  percent  of  par  value  at  death  or 
maturity.  This  latter  proposal  should  be 
considered  apart  from  the  omnibus  tax  bill. 
It  Is  the  only  proposal  that  would  immedi- 
ately Increase  the  Treasury's  tax  take. 

Tour  league  vigorously  opposed  the  pro- 
posals to  Impose  a  new  capital  gains  tax  on 
gifts  and  estates  payable  at  the  time  a  gift 
Is  made,  or  upon  death,  on  the  value  of  the 
property  so  bequeathed  over  and  above  the 
original  cost.  We  also  opposed  the  proposal 
to  repeal  the  $50  and  4  percent  dividend  cred- 
it and  recommended  that  such  credit  be  in- 
creased to  $100  and  10  percent.  Your  league's 
basic  tax  objectives  are  to  gradually  get  rid 
of  the  progressive  feattire  of  the  Inctxne  tax 
and  the  so-called  tax  on  long-term  capital 
gains  and  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  double 
taxation  of  corporate  earnings.  To  hasten 
this  day  we  have  urged  that  all  Government 
owned  or  financed  enterprises,  especially 
electric  projects  and  co-ops,  pay  their  fair 
share  of  Federal  taxes. 

Remember,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  was 
primarily  the  organized  investor-owners  of 
the  Nation  who,  "hunting  as  a  pack,"  put 
the  biggest  crimp  In  the  administration's  tax 
proposals — but  It  Is  obvious  that  we  should 
renuiln  continuously  alert.  The  advocates 
of  planned  socialism  and  the  welfare  State 
are  well  aware  that  their  objectives  can  most 
readily  be  attained  by  taxing  away  the  capi- 


tal and  incomes  of  owners  of  private  prop- 
erty. 

Labor  unions 

The  east  coast  maritime  strike,  the  Phila- 
delphia transit  strike,  the  New  York  and 
Cleveland  newspaper  strikes,  the  various 
strikes  at  missile  bases,  and  now  the  threat 
of  a  national  railroad  strike  over  work  rules, 
bring  Into  sharp  focus  the  necessity  of  re- 
medial legislative  remedies.  So  far.  the 
administration  recipients  of  the  union  labor 
overlords'  political  aid  have  been  remotely 
mute,  except  to  appoint  factfinding  boards 
to  recommend  settlement  by  nonbindlng  ar- 
bitration. The  administration  has  appointed 
as  chairmen  of  these  boards  such  "impartial" 
chairmen  as  Senator  Watnx  Mobse  and  New 
Deal  Judge  Sam  Etosenman.  This  is  as  near 
to  compulsory  arbitration  as  we  can  possibly 
get.  There  Is  nothing  impartial  about  their 
recommendations.  Labor's  unholy  alliance 
with  Government  should  be  destroyed.  The 
czarist  dictators'  power  over  a  free  people 
should  be  destroyed  in  the  name  of  hiunan 
freedom.  There  are  dedicated  statesmen  in 
Congr^es  who  are  cognizant  of  the  evils  in- 
volved, not  only  to  free  enterprise,  but  the 
rank  and  file  members'  right  to  human  free- 
dom, who  have  introduced  legislation  in 
Congress  to  nullify  the  power  of  the  Hitlers 
and  Khrushchevs  In  labor  to  conduct  an  all- 
powerful  Invisible  government  in  defiance  of 
the  public  Interest.  Here  are  the  proposed 
blll£: 

S.  87:  A  bill  by  Senator  Goldwatxx  for 
himself  and  Senators  Cobtis  and  Towxs, 
essentially  designed  to  amend  otir  labor  law^s 
to  create  a  national,  right-to-work  law  ex- 
cept where  the  separate  States  can  deny  It. 
This  would  reverse  our  present  procedures 
whereby  any  State  can  create  its  own  right- 
to-work  law.  This  bill  has  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  It  deserves  o\ir  wholehearted  sup- 
port. In  the  meantime,  however,  we  should 
lend  our  complete  suppcN^  to  enacting  State 
rlght-to-work  laws. 

8.287:  A  blU  by  Senatw  McClxlu^n  of 
Arkansas  (for  himself.  Senators  Btbd  of 
Virginia,  Ooldwatbb,  Bxwwxit  of  Utah. 
Eastland,  Robxxtsoit,  Truxmoms.  Ccxns, 
Stennib,  and  Town).  This  bill  would  put 
transportation  \inions  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Tour  league  shotild  go  all  out  for 
this  legislation,  especially  when  a  national 
railroad  strike  is  threatened.  We  should 
also  strive  to  extend  the  scope  of  these  pro- 
posals m  an  effort  to  put  aU  unions  under 
antitrust..  This  legislation  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
and  should  get  far  more  conslderstlon  than 
bills  referred  to  the  Labor  Committees. 

There  have  also  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen LxMMOK  of  North  Carolina  and 
Scott  of  North  Carolina  Identical  bills  (H.R. 
2415  and  HJl.  2426)  to  prohibit  strikes  by 
employees  in  certain  strategic  defense  facili- 
ties, esi}eclally  our  missile  manufacturing 
sites. 

All  of  these  legislative  proix>6als  will  re- 
ceive your  league's  vigorous  attention. 

PHONT   XTHEMFLOTMCNT  STATISTICST 

On  March  13,  we  had  the  delightful  ex- 
perience of  listening  to  the  tax  testimony 
of  President  Gec»-ge  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  dis- 
illusioning spectacles  we  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  observe.  Mr.  Meany's  prepared 
testimony  is  on  the  record.  It  constituted  a 
rejection  of  Presld«it  Kennedy's  tax  pro- 
posals as  aiding  the  rich  plutocrats. 

This  prepared  "<m  the  record"  testimony 
was  nothing  compcued  to  "after  testimony" 
questions,  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public,  led  by  Congressman  Baucx  Aijgkr,  of 
Texas.  When  asked  how  much  investment 
was  required  to  create  a  Job  for  each  worker 
in  industry.  Mr.  Meany  suggested  that  it 
might  take  $7,000  or  $8,000.  Under  cross- 
quesUonlng,  he  flnaUy  admitted  that  it 
might  take  an  average  of  $18,000.    The  trUth 
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Is,  that  In  the  20  leading  industrial  corpora- 
tions employing  nearly  3,500,000  workers,  the 
average  la  over  $38,000.  The  top  electrical 
manufactxirws'  figure  is  918,000,  the  top 
petroleum  companies  is  $50,000,  and  the  txip 
steel  industry  is  $90,000. 

During  the  same  cross-examination  by 
Ck>ngre8sman  Alger,  Meany  was  asked  how 
our  unemployment  statistics  were  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Meany  didn't  know.  Neither  did  any  of 
the  Congressmen  present  know.  We've  been 
fed  statistics  of  unemployment  at  4  percent 
three  months  ago,  6  percent  a  few  weeks 
ago — 7  percent  soon,  if  the  administration's 
tax  proposals  are  not  approved. 

Your  president  sent  a  letter  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  the  next  day  stating 
that  3  years  ago  the  Department  of  Labor 
used  the  following  yardstick  for  ascertaining 
"unemployment"  statistics  : 

"A  person  Is  unemployed,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  if  diulng  the  week  of 
Investigation  be  Is  laid  off  temporarily  be- 
cause of  bad  weather,  seasonal  changes,  ill- 
ness; also,  if  he  is  on  strike  or  otherwise 
chooses  not  to  work.  Any  boy  or  girl  over 
fourteen,  and  not  In  school,  is  unemployed, 
if  so  reported,  because  at  that  age  one  auto- 
matically becomes  a  member  of  the  'labor 
force",  according  to  the  Department;  for  that 
reason  the  number  of  unemployable  in- 
creases dxu^ng  the  siunmer  vacation  and 
diminishes  when  school  opens.  The  unit  of 
computation  is  derived  from  the  data 
brought  in  by  interviewers  who  visit  35.000 
selected  households  and  rooming  hoxises,  cov- 
ering 330  sampling  areas,  distributed  among 
636  counties  and  independent  cities.  Every 
month  the  sample  areas  are  changed." 

It  is  obvlotis  that  this  technique  of 
"sampling"  Is  subject  to  serious  political 
intrigue. 

Here's  what  is  happening:  Before  they 
went  on  strike  early  last  December.  New 
York  City's  printers  averaged  about  $146  a 
week.  At  present,  those  who  didn't  take 
other  Jobs  are  averaging  $130  a  week — $70  In 
union  strike  benefits  and  $50  in  State  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

It  is  one  thing  to  provide  jobless  benefits 
with  the  idea  of  tiding  a  man  over  until  he 
can  get  a  job.  It  Is  quite  another  to  per- 
vert that  charitable  principle  by  making  the 
benefits  so  high  and  so  protracted  that  they 
reduce  or  destroy  the  IncentlTe  to  find  a  job. 
Another  effect  is  to  falsely  inflate  the  Oov- 
emment's  unemployment  statistics. 

Tour  league  will  find  the  current  answer. 
We  are  also  preparing  a  special  study  on 
labor  abuses  and  recommended  legislation 
to  correct  them  of  which  we  have  been 
promised  the  widest  possible  national 
distribution. 

Socialized  power 

Our  New  Frontier  is  planning  the  squan- 
dering of  billions  of  yotir  tax  dollars  on 
further  needlessly  and  squandermanlacally 
programs  to  socialize  our  energy  resource 
industries.  Yo\ir  league  will  fight  every  one 
of  these  welfare-state  proposals. 

We  have  \irged  enactment  of  legislation  to 
tax  all  federally  owned  or  financed  electric 
companies  at  the  identical  rates  that  investor 
owned  power  companies  are  taxed  by  levying 
upon  them  an  excise  tax  on  their  gross 
eqtilvalent  In  amount  to  the  corporate  In- 
come tax  imposed  on  the  taxpaylng  in- 
ve8t<x'-owned  companies  bears  to  their  gross 
revenue.  We  have  also  been  able  to  have 
Introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to  stop  "hand- 
outs" in  the  form  of  "giveaway"  Interest 
rates  to  the  REA's.  The  following  excerpt 
we  received  from  Congressman  Chaklxs  M. 
TKAcrnc,  of  California,  is  self-explanatory: 

"Once  the  Federal  Government  subsidizes 
anything,  it  is  difficult  to  get  It  to  abandon 
the  practice.  Many  years  ago.  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  Rural  Electnflcatlon  Admin- 
istration could  lotLZX  money  to  local  RKA 
cooperatives  throughout  the  country  at  an 
interest  rate  of  only  2  percent.    The  purpose 
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was  to  make  it  easier  for  these  cooperatives 
to  bring  electricity  to  farmers  In  remote 
areas.  That  purpose  has  been  substantially 
accomplished,  Inasmuch  as  98  percent  of  all 
farms  Is  now  electrified.  Present-day  loans 
to  these  cooperatives  (if  needed  at  all) 
should  be  at  tbe  same  rate  of  Interest  the 
Oovemment  Itself  must  pay  on  Its  own  bor- 
rowings— which,  at  the  present  time,  is  ap- 
proximately 3 '/a  percent.  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  (HJl.  5065)  to  accomplish  this.  How- 
ever, I  must  report  frankly  that  there  Is  no 
immediate  likelihood  that  It  will  be  enacted 
into  law.  The  REA  cooperatives  have  devel- 
oped a  terrific  pressiire  organization  directed 
by  the  REA  bureaucrats  here  in  Washington, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  process  to 
persuade  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  existing  subsidy  is  unfair  to 
taxpayers  as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  public's  increasing  aware- 
ness of  this  situation  and  by  the  support  that 
has  been  offered  so  far." 

INVESTORS    MUST    OSCANIZX 

The  one  indispensable  ally  that  our  Gov- 
ernment has  In  the  war  against  conununism 
Is  the  system  of  private  profit  and  private 
property.  It  is  against  this  ally  my  friends 
that  our  Government  has  declared  war.  It 
is  an  established  policy  of  out  Governnaent 
today  to  make  war  against  the  institution 
of  private  property  and  e8i}eclally  the  stock- 
holder owners  of  our  large  corporations.  My 
friends,  we  are  going  hellbent  for  socialism 
and  no  one  seems  to  worry  about  it. 

The  people  who  are  responsible  for  oiir 
gpigantlc  pulsating,  life-giving  enterprise  are 
the  savers,  the  Investors,  the  stockholders  in 
American  Industry.  And  where  are  they? 
Everywhere  and  nowhere.  They  are  dis- 
persed, dissembled,  voiceless  and.  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  helpless.  And  what  Is  the 
result  of  this  dlssembly,  this  lack  of  orga- 
nization, this  volcelessness?  These  owners 
are  the  target  of  every  political  move  that 
comes  out  of  Washington.  Every  single  thing 
that  is  suggested  in  Congress  has  about  It  the 
appearance,  at  least,  and  certainly  the  effect 
of  clamping  and  clipping,  of  cramping  and 
restricting  the  Interest  of  these  people  in 
American  enterprise.  All  over  in  and 
throughout  the  great  structure  of  American 
private  enterprise  there  now  crawls  an  army 
of  inquisitorial  bureaucrats  as  thick  and  as 
annoying  as  the  ancient  lice  of  Egypt.  Ten 
thousand  governmental  commandments 
hedge  and  hamper  the  operations  of  Ameri- 
can private  btislness. 

Someone,  or  some  dedicated  group,  must 
spearhead  a  drive  to  arrest  this  Marxist  in- 
spired attempt  to  destroy  oiu*  capitalist,  free 
enterprise  system  based  on  the  polltlcal- 
economlc  theory  of  the  right  to  individual 
ownership  of  property.  Someone  must  en- 
list the  17  million  scattered  owners,  the  "for- 
gotten men,"  in  a  battle  to  preserve  what 
they  own  In  America.  These  people  do  not 
yet  realize  their  latent  political  power. 

Basically,  this  is  what  the  Investors  league 
seeks  to  accomplish.  In  our  opinion  the 
purpose  of  political -economic  education  is 
political  action.  This  Is  the  field  In  which 
the  investors  league  effectively  operates. 
Our  thousands  of  members  across  the  Nation 
are  dedicated  patriots.  We  need  thousands, 
yes,  millions,  of  new  members.  We  need 
contributions,  all  we  can  get.  to  expand  our 
new  membership  drives  through  newspaper 
advertising,  radio,  and  TV. 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen  before  us  today 
#ell  know  this.  We  expect  you  to  help  carry 
this  torch.  Help  get  us  new  members. 
Help  us  raise  new  funds  to  further  our  mem- 
bership drives  and  to  engage  in  the  programs 
so  needed  to  further  our  cause. 

We  have  available  today  some  rather  emi- 
nent panelists  who  will  discuss  many  of 
the  Issues  of  the  day.  You  have  available 
copies  of  oiir  bvilletlns  and  other  literature 
explaining  our  views  on  taxation,  latrar.  and 
other  issues  for  which  we  will  battle. 


You  members,  officers,  and  directors  c^  «^ 
league's  Florida  division,  your  smU  J^ 
dedication  and  your  leglsUtlve  eflectl'.M^ 
at  both  the  State  and  national  level  are* 
ting  a  pattern  for  the  effecUvencas  of  i^ 
investors  league  chapters  across  the  HmVnc 

DANGER  OP  RUSSIAN  CX>MMUNTgi, 
IN  CUBA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Hr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t^ 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Om^ 
NEY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thii 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extnT 
neous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleniin 
from  Nebraska?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  more  diligent  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  public  in 
general  the  grave  danger  of  Russian 
communism  in  Cuba  than  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  Wiluam  C 
Cramer. 

On  April  15,  1963,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  made  an  aMrm 
on  the  subject  of  "Communism  in  Cuba," 
as  well  as  some  of  the  domestic  \mm 
here  before  the  Congress,  that  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  COn- 
gress. 

This  address,  which  was  given  before 
the  aimual  meeting  of  the  InvesUai 
League  of  Florida,  is  printed  hereafter: 

AoDKEss  BT  Hon.  Wn.UAi<  C.  Ckamss,  Mm. 
BKs  or  CoNCBxss,  Bxroax  thk  Iumtou 
LxAoint  or  FLOsma,  Crxsxt  Plaza  Horn., 
OsLANDO.  Fla.,  Apsn.  16,  1963 

There's  probably  no  State  in  the  Unicn  In 
which  more  people,  because  they  are  on  Had 
incomes,  have  a  proportionately  greater  is- 
terest  In  sound  fiscal  policies  as  they  affwt 
Investments,  savings,  and  the  value  of  tbi 
dollar  than  in  the  Sunshine  State. 

Likewise,  there's  not  any  organisation  with 
a  larger  niunber  of  responsible  thinking  pa». 
pie  than  the  Investors  League — people  vbo 
think  of  the  future  of  their  children,  ttx 
security  of  their  country,  and  the  Impwt- 
tlveness  of  winning  thU  cold  war  with 
atheistic  communism. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more,  it'a  t 
privilege  and  a  pleasiu-e  to  appear  befon 
the   Investors   League  of  Florida. 

Your  convention  coxild  be  held  at  bo 
greater  moment  In  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try; for  at  no  time  has  oiur  Nation  ben 
faced  with  more  serious  challenges.  Tb* 
challenge  is  not  only  from  overseas  u  kM 
traditionally  been  the  case.  Rather,  tte 
challenge  is  merely  over  the  Florida  StralU— 
90  miles  from  Florida's  shores. 

And  what's  equally  as  serloxis  as  the  Ood- 
munUts  having  a  foothold  at  our  doortUp, 
is  the  apparent  lack  of  willingness,  dsslrt.  or 
Just  plain  ability  on  the  part  of  this  adnin- 
istratlon  to  do  anything  effective  about  le- 
moving  this  threat — or  even  exhibiting  s 
firm  intent  to  implement  the  Mooiec 
Doctrine. 

The  result  of  accepting  and  coexlstlnf 
with  a  Conununlst  Cuba  has  been  an  Invltt- 
tton  to  the  CommunlsU  to  Infiltrate  other 
areas  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  unchecked. 
Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  possible  Com- 
munist takeovers  of  the  governments  of 
Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic.  VenesueU. 
and  Guatemala.  The  Communists  sn 
swiftly  populating  other  lesser  known  but 
strategically  Important  smaller  Ulands  la 
the  West  Indies,  including  Barbados.  An- 
tigua, Curasao,  and  others  where  the  ratio 
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IB  the  major  cities  U  already  1  Russian 
M  10  other  people.  These  islands  are  doing 
^IBS^  with  Russia  so  the  door  is  open 

ttiBore  In. 

y^eUlatlon,  indecision  and  a  lack  of  the 
detarmlnatlon  necessary  to  rid  this  heml- 
mbera  of  Castro's  Cuba  has  resulted  in  a 
^Mt  to  our  way  of  life  unparalleled  In 
the  bUtory  of  our  great  country.  If  America 
ta  to  be  preserved  rather  than  regarded  as 
a  ihort-llved  experiment  In  Individual  free- 
4(0  and  human  dignity,  a  reaffirmation  of 
bMtc  VS.  policies,  such  as  the  Monroe  Doc- 
irlne.  must  be  sUted  and  fully  imple- 
g^galed.  To  abandon  the  Moiu-oe  Doctrine 
during  this  crucial  |>erlod  is  to  sacrifice 
jlmerlca's  self-interests  and  security.  We'd 
better  itart  putting  America's  security  first 

•  •  •  if  we  want  American  freedoms  to  last. 
This  Is  the   anniversary   of    the   abortive 

Bay  of  Pig"  Invasion,  attempted  2  years 
ago.  It  Is,  therefore,  an  apropos  time  to 
icflect  on  the  results  of  the  vacillating  and 
timid  policy  America  hxu  adopted  toward 
Communist  Cuba,  a  tiptoeing  policy  that 
bai  resulted  in  a  fully  armed  and  established 
Communist  war  machine  located  at  the 
•oiar-plexls  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Two  years  ago,  with  adequate  air  support, 
tbe  now  abortive  invasion  would  have  been 

•  glorious  victory  for  freedom.  Instead,  we 
withdrew  this  vital  support  and  in  so  doing, 
doomed  the  invasion  to  failure  and  disgrace. 
WeTe  been  withdrawing  ever  since — with 
Uts  all  too  brief  and  Ineffective  quarantine 
u  the  only  show  of  determination. 

Why  did  we  withdraw  this  promised  air 
■upport?  Because  some  in  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  some  of  our  representatives 
at  tbe  United  Nations  feared  our  partlclpa- 
tton  would  result  in  adverse  worldwide 
opinion,  in  an  adverse  image. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  can  any  nation 
Afford  to  sacrifice  its  long-range  security  on 
the  altar  of  public  opinion?  We  did — at 
least  momentarUy. 

When  the  Soviets  put  down  the  Hungarian 
revolt  with  guns  and  tanks,  did  they  concern 
themselves  with  their  image?  Not  on  your 
life.  It's  about  time  we  stopped  applying 
Msdlson  Avenue  image-creating  techniques 
baaed  on  timidity  In  solving  world  crises  and 
In  meeting  the  clear  and  present  danger  to 
the  freedom  of  this  hemisphere  posed  by 
Communist  Cuba. 

Imagine.  If  you  will,  an  American  policy 
■o  vacillating  that  while  taking  responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  of  a  refugee  Invasion 
of  Cuba  2  years  ago,  we  are  today  arraying 
•very  deterrent  at  the  command  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Governments  to  stop 
Cuba's  freedom  fighters— a  860-degree  Ken- 
nedy twist.  While  in  Octot>er  and  Novem- 
ber we  Imposed  a  partial  quarantine  to  keep 
certain  Russian  ships  from  entering  Cuba. 
we  have  today  put  into  effect  a  complete 
quarantine  to  prevent  Cuban  freedom 
flgbters  from  entering  Cuba,  to  keep  Cubans 
Iran  regaining  the  freedom  of  their  home- 
land. Khrushchev's  assertion  which  he  an- 
nounced before  the  Supreme  Soviet  recently 
that  be  had  received  assurances  from  this 
country  that  Cuba  wouldn't  t>e  Invaded 
>eenu  to  be  affirmed  more  and  more  by  our 
sctions  and  Inactions. 

Ueanwhlle.  the  Caribbean  smolders  with 
Communist  revolt.  The  Ouatanudan  antl- 
Communlst  group,  was,  fortunately,  success- 
ful; a  similar  but  unsuccessful  coup  in  Ar- 
lentina  followed;  and.  as  I  mentioned 
earUer.  Venezuela,  HalU.  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  within  months  of  turning 
Communist  unless  we  are  determined  to 
prerent  it. 

Infiltration  and  subverAon  literally  flour- 
ish throughout  the  Americas  with  Cuba  as 
the  spawning  ground.  The  New  Ftx)ntler 
"rocks "  while  Latin  America  burns  with  sub- 
version and  Communist  revolution. 

CIA  Director  UcCone,  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Amerlcan 
Affairs,   recently   admitted    that:    "At   least 


1,000  to  1.500  persons  came  to  Cuba  in  1962 
fracn  all  other  Latin  Amerlcsan  countries 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Uruguay,  to 
receive  Ideoloflilcal  indoctrination  or  guer- 
rilla warfare  training  or  both.  More  have 
gone  in  1903  despite  the  limited  facilities  for 
reaching  Cuba  at  present." 

What  Mr.  McCone  failed  to  tell  the  sub- 
committee was  that  U5.  cltieens  are  ventur- 
ing to  Cuba  as  well  and  last  month,  I  turned 
over  to  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee,  the  names  of  some  97 
U.S.  citizens  who  made  this  Illegal  Journey 
within  a  6-month  period  in  1962.  On  the 
list  were  many  notorious  Communists.  Go- 
ing and  coming  through  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Mexico  City,  many  of  these  U.S.  citizens, 
upon  returning  to  thU  country,  actually 
advertised  the  fact  they've  been  to  Cuba  in 
Communist  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  States.  They  give  lectures  and  show 
films  in  this  country  propagandizing  Castro's 
Communist  revolution  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  money  for  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee. Although  traveling  to  Cuba  is  in 
violation  of  the  law,  neither  our  State  De- 
partment nor  our  Justice  Department  have 
pressed  for  or  prosecuted  these  known  vio- 
lators, many  of  whom  are  Communist  sym- 
pathizers. I  have  introduced  a  bill,  HJl. 
5320,  tightening  travel  restrictions  so  that 
prosecutions  of  persons  using  this  open  door 
to  subversion  can  he  more  easily  accom- 
plished. 

As  can  be  seen,  even  the  United  States  Is 
not  free  from  the  direct  efforts  of  Castro's 
and  Khrushchev's  Insatiable  Communist  ap- 
petites. 

So  devoid  of  purposeful  leadership  is  the 
State  Department  that  we  commit  ourselves 
to  a  $640  million  loan  to  Brazil  without  even 
a  oonunltment  from  President  Goulart  that 
this  money  will  not  be  used  to  tool  up  Brazil's 
trade  with  Russia.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  stepping  up  trade  with  Rtissia  is  the 
stated  aim  of  this  money,  and  the  Rio  press 
was  the  first  to  admit  it. 

Brazil,  incidentally,  is  one  of  only  five 
Latin  American  nations  still  recognizing 
Castro  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
Lincoln  Gordon,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Re- 
lations, made  the  unequivocal  statement  that 
Brazils  Oovemment.  student  groups,  and 
labor  groups  are  heavily  infiltrated  with 
Communists. 

On  Goularfs  Cabinet  sit  three  avowed 
Marxists,  his  press  secretary  is  an  admitted 
Communist — and  still,  we  loan  that  Govern- 
ment $640  million  of  your  hard-earned  tax 
dollars  without  conunltments  that  efforts  to 
oust  the  Conununists  will  be  made. 

This  Is  not  an  isolated  example.  We  lavish 
foreign  aid  on  Chedl  Jagan  in  British  Guiana 
who.  for  all  Intents  and  purposes.  Is  a  leftist 
dictator  and.  until  it  served  his  purposes 
to  denounce  him,  a  good  friend  of  Castro. 
But,  we  refuse  to  provide  meaningful  aid 
to  the  anti-Communist  government  of  Haiti 
which  is  across  the  Windward  Pass,  gateway 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  In  order  to  protect 
that  vital  passage.    How  absurd  can  we  get? 

And.  l}ecause  of  our  refusal  to  strengthen 
Rnti-Communist  Haitians,  it  is  only  within 
months  of  being  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists. Many  Haitians  who  work  the  Cu- 
ban sugarcane  fields  are  being  trained  by 
Conununists  in  the  arts  of  sabotage  and 
subversion.  These  workers  return  to  Haiti 
and  Join  forces  with  Communist  trained  and 
pnlci  French-speaking  Ghanaians  who  can't 
be  told  apart  from  the  natives.  A  subversive, 
well-trained  Communist  corps  practicing 
sabotage  and  poised  to  take  over  the  Haitian 
Government  is  presently  in  existence. 

As  further  evidence  of  oiu  lack  of  purpose 
in  Latin  America.  President  Kennedy  before 
he  went  to  Costa  Rica,  doomed  the  confer- 
ence to  mediocrity  by  announcing  In  advance 
that   discussions   of    ways   to   dissipate   the 


Conununlst  menace  through  a  hard  line  pol- 
icy toward  Cuba  were  not  to  t>e  topics  of 
discussion.  This  position  was  contrary  to 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  present,  particularly  Guate- 
mala and  Nicaragua,  two  countries  that  had 
already  felt  the  sharp  sting  of  Castro  in- 
vasions. 

Despite  the  laudatory  press  releases  on  the 
success  of  the  conference,  less  than  two 
weeks  later,  the  Communist  threat  became 
BO  serious  that  Guatemala  was  taken  over 
by  a  military  coup  and  its  President  deposed. 

It's  high  time  for  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning  In  the  State  Department  and  for 
a  shakeup  of  the  bureaucratic  stagnation 
that  has  settled  Into  the  minds  of  Wash- 
ington's policymakers.  And  it's  about 
time  for  a  meaningful  statement  of  purpose 
based  on  ridding  the  Americas  of  commu- 
nism and  keeping  It  free  from  alien  systems. 
It's  time  for  the  announcement  of  a  plan 
of  action  for  freedom  led  by  the  United 
States. 

It's  time  we  threw  the  Khrushchev  doc- 
trine of  "coexistence  with  Castro  and  com- 
munism in  this  hemisphere"  into  the  ash- 
can  and  retrieved  the  ■  Monroe  Doctrine 
therefrom.  Along  these  lines,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  {HJ.  Res.  227) .  calling  for 
the  restatement  and  full  implementation  of 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  have  proposed  the  following  steps  to 
weaken  communism's  grip  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, none  of  which  have  been  taken  by 
this  administration : 

First,  we  should  recognize  a  free,  non- 
Communlst  Cuban  govenmient-in -exile. 
Once  a  Cuban  govemment-ln-exlle  is  recog- 
nized, it  could  legally  receive  our  assistance 
as  well  as  tj^e  assistance  of  other  hemispheric 
nations.  It  would  fall  imder  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties  of  Rio  and  Caracas.  It  could 
become  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  SUtes.  It  would  provide  a  rallying 
force  for  all  Cuban  refiigees,  give  encourage- 
ment and  help  to  the  QUban  underground, 
give  cousaga  and  h^pS^  to  the  oppressed 
anti-Castro  Cub«ai*--<^o  are  in  the  majority 
In  Cuba,  and  provide  the  means  for  the 
Cubans  to  win  back  their  own  freedom. 

Instead  of  uniting  the  Cuban  refugees, 
however,  the  administration  is  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  divide  them  and  make 
them  as  ineffective  a  group  as  possible. 

Secondly,  we  should  impose  an  effective 
trade  ban  and  call  upon  those  nations  still 
doing  business  with  Castro,  including  Italy 
and  Great  BriUln,  to  stop  trading  with 
Castro. 

Thirdly,  we  should  demand  that  all  Latin 
American  nations  withdraw  recognition  of 
Castro  and  stop  doing  business  with  him 
and  we  should  withhold  Alliance  for  Progress 
Funds  from  nations  who  refuse  to  comply. 

Fourth,  to  halt  the  spread  of  subversion 
throughout  this  hemisphere,  we  should  In- 
sist that  Mexico  close  its  open  door  of  sub- 
version through  which  people  from  all  Latin 
American  countries  gain  entrance  to  and  re- 
turn from  Cuba.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
even  U.S.  citizens  are  taking  this  subversl\e 
route. 

Fifth,  we  should,  if  it  becomes  necessary, 
and  if  the  Communists  refuse  to  remove 
troops  and  heavy  war  materiel  and  keep 
shooting  at  Americans  on  the  high  seas,  im- 
pose another  quarantine  to  halt  the  inshlp- 
ment  of  further  defensive  weapons  and  oil. 

What  has  happened  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica that  bred  such  patriots  as  Nathan  Hale, 
a  man  hardly  out  of  his  teens,  who  prior 
to  his  execution  said:  "I  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country." 

What's  happened  to  the  Patrick  Henrys. 
George  Washlngtons,  Thomas  Jeffersons,  and 
Teddy  Roosevelts?  Patriots  all  who,  under 
today's  so-called  modern  liberalism  would  be 
considered  radicals  and  reactionaries. 

On  the  home  front  this  is  a  tax-cut  year. 
It  started  out  as  a  tax  cut  and  revision  year, 
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but  most  of  the  revisions  were  bo  Ul-con- 
sUlerMl.  tliey  were  sidetracked  temporarily 
almost  ••  ■con  m  they  were  submitted. 

Shining  brightly  from  the  lantern  oi  New 
ntntlerism.  however,  are  proposals  which 
woiild  result  In  stilling  private  enterprise, 
equalizing  income,  discouraging  individual 
investment,  emasciilatlng  Incentive  and 
penalizing  investor*. 

Although  the  withholding  on  dividends 
and  interest  proposal  erf  the  last  Congress 
met  its  proper  demise,  this  duck-billed 
platjrpus  is  back  in  another  form  this  year. 
It  seems  the  Hellers  and  Schleslngers  are  in- 
sistent on  wanting  to  repeal  the  5-year-old 
$60  credit  and  4  percent  deduction  provi- 
sion. Althoiigh  It's  dead  for  this  year,  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar — if  you  stUl  have 
one  left  by  then,  that  it  will  be  back  again 
next  year  and  the  battle  will  be  resumed. 

I  don't  follow  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
want  to  repeal  this  effort  to  encourage  frugal 
Americans  to  invest  in  free  enterprise.  In- 
vestment in  private  enterprise  creates  more 
Jobs,  tools  up  industry,  keeps  us  in  a  com- 
petitive position  with  foreign  imports  and 
provides  self-respecting  people  with  needed 
self -earned  incomes.  Of  course,  I  can  under- 
stand why  this  existing  incentive  program 
is  repulsive  to  the  "concentration  of  power 
in  Washington  boys,"  most  o(  whom  seem 
to  think  that  the  profit  motive  is  somehow 
outmoded,  a  "cliche,"  and  maybe  a  little 
"immoral." 

They  would  much  rather  resort  to  the  bu- 
reaucrat's dream  world  of  the  thirties  and 
to  the  alphabetical  agencies  such  as  the 
TCC,  CCC.  WPA. 

Of  course,  none  of  these  programs  were 
able  to  solve  the  Nation's  No.  1  problem  of 
the  thirties — unemployment;  and  even  So- 
cialist Henry  Wallace  finally  admitted  this 
fact  on  a  television  broadcast  2  weeks  ago. 

Only  private  enterprise,  with  its  profit 
motive,  has  made  the  United  States  first  in 
production,  in  standard  of  living,  in  military 
preparedness,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
And  only  unlnciimbered  and  unlntimidated 
free  enterprise  can  solve  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  unemployment.  Why  change  a 
proven  formula  of  success  for  egghead  ex- 
perimentalism  and  New  Deal  economic 
failures? 

In  addition,  the  President's  tax  reforms 
would  penalize  the  hcmieowner,  by  disallow- 
ing as  deductions  the  interest  paid  on  mort- 
gages and  real  estate  taxes;  the  senior 
citizens,  by  a  reduction  of  present  tax 
exemptions  from  the  present  $1,200  to  $<M)0; 
the  working  family  head,  who  would  lose  his 
tax-free  sick  pay;  the  widow,  who  would 
be  reqtiired  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  value  the 
home  had  appreciated  during  its  ownership 
in  addition  to  inheritanee  tax;  and  the  gen- 
erous, by  disallowing  deductions  to  chxirches, 
charities  and  educational  institutions. 

And  to  compound  this  planned  penalizing 
of  the  frugal  taxpayer,  we've  been  presented 
with  a  $98.9  billion  budget  containing  a 
built-in  deficit — a  planned  deficit — of  $12 
billion  which,  through  deficits,  would  further 
penalize  the  frugal  with  the  shrinking  dollar 
value,  caused  by  inflation.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  this  extravagant  and  substantial 
deficit  is  caiise  for  grave  concern.  Increased 
Federal  expenditures  without  any  indica- 
tion as  to  where  the  fxinds  will  come  from 
is  totally  lacking  In  fiscal  responsibility. 

This  budget  can  and  must  be  cut  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  without  weakening 
our  national  defense,  outerspace  explora- 
tion programs  or  needed  services.  And  it 
seems  to  me  the  place  to  start  Is  by  cutting 
out  foreign  aid  dollars  that  we  are  presently 
giving  to  Communist  countries  or  spending 
lavishly  and  foolishly  without  any  direction 
of  purpose.  We  should  require  other  mem- 
ber nations  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  the 
assessments  to  the  United  Nations  and  we 
should  cut  off  Alliance  for  Progress  funds 


from  Latin  American  countries  doing  busi- 
ness with  Castro. 

Domestically,  dollars  could  be  cut  from 
the  Federal  civilian  payroll,  and  twiin/tw 
more  could  be  cut  from  the  President's  leaf- 
raklng  programs  such  as  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  the 
$6  billion  catchall  education  proposal,  the 
$460  million  for  pork  barrel  public  works. 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  Democrats 
in  the  House  went  on  record  as  being  against 
any  sort  of  fiscal  responsibility  by  voting 
to  restore  $460  million  to  the  public  works 
acceleration  bill — the  same  $460  million 
which  was  removed  from  the  bill  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

This  money — your  tax  dollars — is  now 
being  spent  for  70-percent  Federal  cost  shar- 
ing on  constructing  swimming  pools,  rodent 
control,  exotic  plants,  beautifying  the  TVA, 
and  building  fishponds,  as  examples.  Talk 
about  boondoggles.  Here  are  some  specific 
examples  of  how  your  tax  dollars  are  being 
spent  under  the  guise  of  aiding  unemploy- 
ment: 

A  recreational  facility  at  Lexington  City, 
Mo.,  will  cost  $881,000  and  employ  9  people. 
This  Is  $90,000  (>er  man  per  year. 

A  municipal  stadium  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
$475,000. 

A  lagoon  In  Choctaw,  Ala.,  $292,000. 

Fish  ponds  In  Oklahoma,  $121,000. 

A  recreational  facility  in  San  Juan.  P.R., 
$400,000. 

This  list  goes  on  and  on,  but  what's  sig- 
nificant Is  that  the  entire  $450  million  will 
employ  only  60,000  iieople,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  present  unemployed.  If  make- 
work  leaf-raklng  projects  are  to  be  the  an- 
swer to  the  unemployment  problem,  then 
the  cost  of  employing  1  million  of  the  nearly 
6  million  unemployed  would  be  $10  billion 
or  $10,000  per  man  employed  per  year. 

It's  obvlovis  that  this  Is  not  the  answer  to 
meeting  this  pressing  problem.  Encourage- 
ment of  private  enterprise,  instead  of  dis- 
couragement, is  the  way  to  bring  a  perma- 
nent end  to  serious  unemployment. 

Thus.  I  have  discussed  txlefly  what  I  be- 
lieve will  be  the  two  major  Issxies  facing  this 
session  of  Congress — fiscal  sanity  and  the 
Cuban-Communist  threat. 

Actually,  they  are  both  interrelated,  be- 
cause the  Conununist  threat  throughout  the 
WM-ld  is  a  challenge  to  our  freedom  •  •  •  to 
our  very  cooftitutlonal  government.  In  or- 
der to  continue  to  support  the  necessary  ef- 
forts at  home  and  abroad  to  meet  these 
challenges  to  our  way  of  life,  we  must  retain 
our  economic  solvency  and  financial  stability. 

Khrushchev  has  said  that  hell  bury  us  and 
said  that  he'd  do  It  without  a  war  by  first 
turning  America  toward  socialism  and  bank- 
ruptcy, thus  making  it  ripe  for  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  for  which  the  Communists  will 
be  poised  and  ready. 

If  conununlsm  is  permitted  to  continue  its 
expansion  in  this  hemiaphwe,  already  only 
90  miles  from  our  borders,  Khrushchev's 
prophecy  can  come  true. 


PANAMA    CANAL    QUESTIONS:     IM- 
MEDIATE ACTTION  REQUIRED 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr?  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
nationalization  in  1956  by  Egypt  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  precedent-making 
recognition  and  sui>port  by  our  Oovem- 
ment  of  that  action,  the  Panama  Canal 


has  been  the  victim  ot  a  series  ta  dlnia. 
matic  acgreaslons  on  the  part  o(  theRL 

public  of  Panama  against  the  $orer«^ 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  «Sz 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  Immeasw^S* 
complicated  by  the  ratification  in  ituZ 
the  secretly  contrived  Elseohovv 
Remon  Treaty,  our  Oovemment  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  hiu 
failed  to  meet  these  assaults  with  foith 
right  declaration  of  policy.  Tn.^f^ 
through  mistaken  acts  of  generotiu^ 
timid  attempts  at  placation.  it  has  ij. 
gravated  the  situation  in  the  C^ 
Zone,  with  conditions  there  verging  on 
chaos. 

Underlying  the  present  sovereignta 
agitation,  and  related  to  it  in  many  vim 
is  the  transcendant  question  of  inerctted 
transit  capacity,  a  subject  that  has  beta 
under  congressional  consideration  iinee 
the  advent  in  1945  of  the  atomic  bomb 
In  that  year,  the  Congress,  on  recom- 
mendations of  administrative  authoritki 
enacted  Public  Law  280,  79th  Congim 
authorizing  the  Governor  of  the  Pananu 
Canal — now  Canal  Zone — to  study  the 
means  for  increasing  the  capacity  sod 
security  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  iB$et 
the  future  needs  of  interoceaoic  em- 
merce  and  national  defense.  includii« 
consideration  of  canals  at  other  loca- 
tions, and  a  restudy  of  the  Third  Locks 
project  authorized  by  act  approved 
August  11,  1939. 

This  construction  project,  hurriedly 
started  in  1940  without  adequate  studj 
was  suspended  in  May  1942  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War — Stimacm — after  an  ex- 
(>endlture  of  some  $75  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  mainly  on  loek-ftte 
excavations  for  parallel  acts  of  lancr 
locks  at  Oatun  and  Miraflores.  most  of 
which  can  be  used  in  the  future.  Tfx- 
tunately,  the  suspension  of  that  project 
occurred  before  excavation  was  started 
at  Pedro  Miguel. 

The  wording  of  the  1945  statute,  whidi 
was  drafted  in  the  Panama  Canal  oifk- 
nizati(Hi  that  would  later  supervlM  tti 
execution,  is  most  significant  in  that  thli 
law  was  the  first  basic  canal  statute  to 
include  the  terms,  "security"  and  "ns- 
tlonal  defense,"  along  with  the  uwal 
terms,  "capacity"  and  "interoceank 
commerce"  for  such  laws. 

Under  a  far  more  extreme  interpreta- 
tion of  this  conveniently  worded  ensct- 
ment.  those  who  directed  the  inquiry  em- 
phasized the  "security"  and  "natioosl 
defense"  factors  as  paramount  and  ooo- 
trolllng.  and  even  as  a  "mandate"  from 
the  Congress  for  a  recommendation  ol  s 
new  canal  of  sea-level  design  at  Panama 
Later  developments  revealed  that  this 
design  had  been  one  of  the  undisclosed 
and  unauthorized  objectives  of  the  1939 
Third  Locks  project. 

The  report  of  the  Oovemor,  heedless 
of  the  diplomatic  consequences  and  eosts 
involved,  recommended  only  a  aea-lerel 
project  at  Panama  for  a  major  increase 
of  transit  capacity,  on  the  basis  of  its  al- 
leged greater  "security"  primarily 
against  atomic  attack  and  the  needs  (rf 
"national  defense."  This  action  served 
to  obscure  the  plan  for  the  major  im- 
provement of  the  existing  canstl  which, 
when  evaluated  from  all  significant  an- 
gles, may  be  the  best  solution. 
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Mffwarded  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  December  1,  1947,  and  signlfl- 
Miiy  without  approval,  comment  or 
rtcommendation.  the  Congress  to<*  no 
J2Son  and  the  report  was  not  published 
gi  is  usual  in  such  cases. 

m  the  ensuing  discussions  of  the  1947 
aea-Ievel  recommendation  in  the  Con- 
atas,  distinguished  members  described 
Its  algniflcant  features  and  exposed  the 
faUades  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Notable  among  those  discussions  were 
gtatements  by  such  leaders  as  Chairman 
pred  Bradley  and  Schuler  Otis  Bland  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Representatives  Thomas 
E  Martin  and  Willis  W.  Bradley,  all  of 
vbom  strongly  opposed  the  sea -level  pro- 

ponl' 

The  special  attention  of  the  Congress 
is  Invited  to  two  addresses  by  Repre- 
sentative Willis  W.  Bradley,  which  ad- 
{Qlrably  clarified  the  issues  and  made 
strong  appeals  for  an  independent  in- 
quiry: "What  of  the  Panama  Canal?" 
CoircRESsioNAL  RECORD,  volume  94,  part 
10,  page  A2449;  and  "The  Why's  of  the 
Panama  Canal."  Conorkssiomal  Record. 
volume  95,  part  12,  page  A1303.  With 
minor  revision,  the  arguments  presented 
In  these  two  addresses  apply  with  equal 
force  today. 

Unfortunately,  nothing  specific  was 
done  is  this  regard  until  1957,  when  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
149,  S5th  Congress,  appointed  a  part- 
time  board  of  consultants  to  investigate 
the  short-range  plans  for  improving  the 
Panama  Canal. 

This  board  made  no  new  field  en- 
gineering studies  and  based  Its  report  on 
data  tmd  studies  made  by  others  for  the 
Panama  Canal  Company,  or  by  the  staff 
of  the  Company.  Its  report,  House  Re- 
port No.  1960.  86th  Congress,  signed  on 
June  1.  1960,  recommended  no  action 
toward  a  major  increase  of  canal  ca- 
pacity, but  that  the  entire  situation  be 
reviewed  in  1970,  or  at  an  appropriately 
earlier  date  if  traffic  estimates  are  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  now  come 
for  our  Government  to  undertake  the 
important  task  of  deciding  upon  the 
matter  of  increased  transit  capacity  for 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Ptor  this  purpose,  there  are  a  number 
of  bills  now  before  the  Congress,  which 
I  wish  to  discxiss  briefiy. 

One  group,  illustrated  by  H.R.  863,  in- 
troduced by  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow],  and  HJl.  3868.  by  myself, 
would  create  the  Interocesmic  Canals 
Conunission.  This  Independent  body 
would  be  directed  to  study,  first  the 
question  of  increasing  the  capacity  and 
operational  efBclency  of  the  present 
canal  through  adaptation  of  the  sus- 
pended third  lock  project  to  provide  a 
«unmit  level  terminal  lake  anchorage  in 
the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  to  corre- 
spond with  that  in  the  Atlantic  end;  sec- 
ond, the  consfructlon  of  new  canal  of 
sea-level  design  at  Panama,  and  third, 
the  question  of  a  second  canal.  Consid- 
eration of  the  treaty  and  territorial 
nghu  involved,  which  so  far  have  been 
jwored,  w(<iild  be  one  of  the  main  fea- 
*«««  of  thli  Inquiry. 


An  entirely  different  approach,  how- 
ever. Is  represented  by  H.R.  80,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  BoiTKKR].  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
to  study  the  means  for  Increasing  the 
security  and  capacity  of  the  Panama 
Canal  or  construction  of  a  new  canal 
to  meet  the  future  needs  of  interoceanic 
commerce  and  national  defense.  The 
key  terms  of  this  bill  are  identical  with 
those  of  Public  Law  280,  79th  Congress, 
and  equally  ambiguous.  Nor  do  they 
provide  for  consideration  of  the  treaty 
or  territorial  questions  involved.  More- 
over, it  would  keep  the  inquiry  under 
the  control  of  the  same  advocates  who 
have  long  had  the  predetermined  objec- 
tive of  a  sea  level  canal  at  Panama  for 
reasons  other  than  navigation. 

These  advocates.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
unjustifiably  opposed  any  major  im- 
provement of  the  existing  waterway  on 
the  ground  that  such  Improvement 
would  delay  "conversion"  to  .sea  level. 
This  Is  no  reason  at  all,  but  a  challenge 
to  which  the  Congress  should  be  alert. 
Every  factor  in  the  situation  demands 
that  the  question  of  the  future  increase 
of  transit  capacity  should  not  be  imder- 
taken  by  administrative  agencies  but  by 
an  indeF>endent  body  under  congres- 
sional authorization,  which  should  be 
composed  only  of  those  of  the  highest 
qualifications. 

In  anticipation  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, I  requested  Mr.  Edward  Sydney 
Randolph,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  a  former 
member  of  the  1957  board  of  consul- 
tants, to  review  the  1960  report  of  that 
body  which  he  has  done  in  a  letter  to 
me  dated  April  5,  1963.  The  fact  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  this  board  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  the  long-range 
program  left  him  free  to  comment  upon 
its  report  objectively. 

His  long  service  in  the  Canal  Zone  in 
responsible  engineering  capacity,  famil- 
iarity with  the  problems  involved,  inde- 
pendence and  vision,  enabled  him  to 
prepare  sE>eciflc  comments  of  rare  merit 
that  refiect  a  lifetime  of  observation  and 
study.  Not  only  that,  his  knowledge  has 
enabled  him  to  present  a  most  construc- 
tive engineering  program  that  should  be 
considered  only  by  an  independent  coi^ 
mission,  with  powers  as  set  forth  in  H^ 
863  and  H.R.  3858. 

Every  consideration  in  the  overall  sub- 
ject demands  that  our  Government  ener- 
getically strive  to  create  the  Interoceanic 
Canals  Commission  at  the  earliest  date, 
for  too  much  time  has  already  passed. 

In  these  general  connections,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  facts  that  the  well- 
known  and  tested  Terminal  Lake-third 
locks  solution  for  the  Panama  Canal 
would  not  require  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama,  but  that  the 
sea-level  proposal  would  so  require.  The 
first  is  covered  by  existing  treaties  but 
the  latter  is  not  so  covered.  These  fea- 
tures in  themselves  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  determine  the  matter;  but,  in  any 
event,  the  proposed  commission  would 
consider  this  important  treaty  question. 

An  indispensable  prerequisite  before 
undertaking  any  plan  for  the  increase  of 
capacity  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  for  a 
second  canal  at  another  site  is  the  clar- 
ification and  reaffirmation  of  U.S.  sov- 


ereignty over  the  Canal  Zone,  which  is 
constantly  being  contested  by  Panama. 
Such  results  are  contemplated  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  105.  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon],  and  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113.  introduced  by  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  delay  and  confusion  have, 
for  too  long,  plagued  the  situation  on  the 
isthmus  as  regards  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
also  the  determination  of  an  adequate 
plan  for  increased  transit  capacity  and 
operational  improvement  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  time  has  come  for  action, 
for  which  the  1960  report  of  the  Board  of 
Consultants  was  a  constructive  first  step. 
In  order  to  make  Mr.  Randolph's 
statesmanlike  engineering  analysis  of 
this  1960  report  easily  available  not  only 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  but 
as  well  to  all  interests  concerned  with 
interoceanic  commerce  and  have  to  bear 
the  costs  of  tolls  as  well  as  to  the  nations 
at  large.  I  quote  it  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Baton  Rouok,  La., 

AprU  5,  1963. 
To :  The  Honorable  Danixl  J.  Flood,  House  of 
Representatives,  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 
From:   Edward  Sydney  Randolph,  registered 
professional  engineer,  Life  Fellow,  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Subject:    Panama    Isthmian    Canal — BiU    to 
create  an  Interoceanic  Canals  Commis- 
sion. 

Reference:  Letter  of  Congressman  Flood  to 
E.  S.  Randolph  dated  October  4.  1962, 
and  later  matter. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  comments  on  the  above  sub- 
jects. 

A  list  of  references  is  at  the  end  of  this 
letter.  For  brevity  references  wiU  be  to  year 
and  page  number.  Most  references  are  to 
the  1960  consulting  board  report.  Although 
I  served  on  the  Board  while  It  produce  the 
short-range  program,  July  15,  1968,  published 
as  a  committee  print,  I  did  not  contribute 
to  the  long-range  program,  nor  did  I  know 
what  the  contents  were,  until  after  its  pub- 
lication. The  short-range  program  has  long 
ago  been  Implemented. 

To  reduce  confusing  details,  this  letter  will 
deal  chiefly  with  the  locked-ln  parts  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  Oatun  locks  at  the  north 
to  Miraflores  locks  at  the  south  end.  The 
1960  board  report  states  at  page  8.  "The  sea- 
level  sections  may  take  traffic  m  both  direc- 
tions simultaneously."  The  sea-level  section 
from  Oatun  to  sea  is  nominally  6.43,  and  at 
Pacific  end.  from  Miraflores  locks  to  sea  is 
nominally  7.41  nautical  mUes.  (Pilot's 
Handbook,  revised  1956,  p.  17.14.) 

If  in  the  remote  future,  there  wiU  be  a 
need  for  some  improvements  to  the  sea- 
level  sections  of  the  lock-canal.  It  might  be 
economical  to  perform  these  operations  when 
needed  and  not  associate  them  with  any 
program  for  new  locks.  TTie  sea-level  sec- 
tions do  not  seem  to  be  limltmg  factors  to 
the  capacity  of  the  canal. 

J  The  several  very  distinguished  members  of 
the  board  which  produced  the  long-range 
program,  signed  June  1,  1960,  were  engaged 
for  almost  3  years  on  the  short-  and  long- 
range  programs.  Signmcant  U  the  state- 
ment ( 1960  p.  1 )  "No  new  field  engineering 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  this  report.  It 
is  based  on  data  and  studies  made  by  others 
for  the  Panama  Canal,  or  by  the  company's 
staff."  Under  the  circtunstances,  I  do  not 
know  how  they  could  have  produced  a  bet- 
ter report  at  that  time.  I  do  not  question 
their  findings.  At  the  time  of  signmg.  the 
board  possessed  far  more  late  information 
than  I.    In  this  letter,  I  hope  to  show  reasons 
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why  the  inquiiT  should  be  energetically  con- 
tlnuad  at  an  early  date.  Any  dlnctmrioni  In 
tlila  letter  are  to  point  up  tbe  x>eed  for  in- 


lock  lane  la  aTallable  the  maitnuiin  trafflc     neea,  thus  making  a4-lM>ur  opermtlon. 
wUl  ba  38  lockages  in  94  hour*  (p.  19).    It     aible."  °*  H»- 

was  eatlnuUed  that  ttaa  oiitaae  tUne  at  one 


alMe. 

It  U  impUed  that  tlie  widened  umI 


quirtas.  not  wltn  the  Intention  of  deciding     chamber  ootiM  be  red\icad  to  73  or  96  hours,  ened  canal  will   (except  for  the  lockat  i^ 

any^other  laauea.  for  repairs   (p.  19).     That  la  S  or  4  days,  ability  to  handle  the  trafflc,  In  tons  m^ 

If  during  one  of  thoee  3-day  perlodB  tnuulU  the  year  2000    (19«0.  p.  8.  conchWiirii*' 

happened  to  be  at  a  peak  rate  there  could  "Comparison   of  capacity  and  deait^^^ 

be  a  pUlng-ap  of  ships.    The  maximum  peak  shows    that   even   the   preaent  <^»t^»    ^^ 

day  rate  In  1969  was  39.3  transits  (1960,  ta-  completion  of  the  ahort-rangc  pronsa^^ 

ble  at  p.  24).     Bstlmated  peak  day   trafflc  plan  I.  will  have  fully  adequate  capacltt^ 

for  1976  was  47.1.  and  for  year  2000  was  61  i).  meet  the  demands  of  trafflc  beyond  u^Lt 

While  these  posalbUitlea  ot  deUys  to  ships  2000    •    •    •   exrent   •    •    •  »k--  -J^  *•" 


The  board  waa  provided  with  aeveral  plana 
and  eatlmat.es  for  lock-type  and  sea-level 
canals  at  the  Canal  Zone.  The  board  made 
some  comments  on  them  but  did  not  recom- 
mend any  for  construction. 

Several  names  have  been  used  to  difleren- 
ttata  tha  several  lock-canal  plana,  but  obvi- 
ously any  third  lane  of  new  locks  will.  In  fact, 
be  a  third  set  of  locks.  There  are  wide  dif- 
ferences In  estimated  costs,  times  required 
for  oonstractlon,  dimensions  of  lock  cham- 
bers, and  conveniences  of  operation  In  the 
lock  plans  offered  to  the  board  and  shown  in 
tbe  1960  board  rcpcH-t.  There  might  be  more 
and  different  plans  for  locks  developed,  per- 
haps leading  to  something  superior,  if  fur- 
ther investigations  were  vigorously  and  ob- 
jectively pushed,  by  a  representative  group 
of  able  men,  empowered  to  act.  The  pro- 
posed bill,  RJl.  3858.  to  create  an  Inter- 
oeeanlc  Canals  Commission,  now  before  Con- 
gress, would  be  the  best  agency  for  securing 
the  best  plan  for  the  future  Panama  Canal — 
or  a  canal  in  any  other  place. 

The  1989  report  (HJ).  210,  76th)  led  to 
the  authorization  by  Congress  of  a  third 
set  of  locks.  Construction  was  started  July 
1,  1940,  but  was  suspended  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  in  May  1942.  due  to  shortage  of  ships 
and  materials  more  urgently  needed  In  war- 
time. (Encyclopedia  Britannlca,  1961,  p. 
173.)  Construction  was  not  resumed.  Other 
plans  were  put  forward — for  a  sea-level 
canal,  and  a  third  lock  canal  which  would 
elevate  the  Mlraflores  Lake  to  summit  level 
(the  Terminal  Lake  Canal) .  These  two  were 
widely  publicized  and  discussed.  (See  1949 
Transactions  of  the  Am.  Soc.  C.E.,  vol.  114, 
pp.  &5^906.)  Accordingly,  it  appears  that 
the  lock  canal  plan  is  still  the  one  approved 
and  favored  by  Congress.  But  events  since 
the  board  report  dated  June  1060  would  Jus- 
tify a  new  look  at  all  lock  canal  plans  here- 
tofore published  and  others  to  be  devised. 

In  the  1960  report,  I  found  no  recom- 
mendations for  the  resxunptlon  of  the  lock 
construction  program.  However,  at  page  7, 
recommendation  7,  is  stated:  "The  entire 
situation  should  be  reviewed  In  1970,  or  If 
the  present  traffic  estimates  are  appreciably 
exceeded,  at  an  appropriately  earlier  date." 
At  the  time  of  signing  the  report,  it  was 
doubtless  quite  clear  that  a  new  examina- 
tion of  the  matter  should  be  based  solely  on 
trafflc  density.  But  the  situation  will  be 
different  after  year  1967,  when  it  Is  expected 
that  the  enlargements  reconunended  in  the 
1960  report  will  be  accomplished.  Also,  the 
Investigations  recommended  by  the  board 
are  yielding  data,  which  should  be  evaluated 
by  the  proposed  conunisslon. 

In  the  1960  report,  at  page  38.  is  shown 
"Plan  1 :  Interim  Improvements  to  Present 
Canal  (cost  $61  million) ."  The  Interim  pro- 
gram Is  all  that  was  recommended  for  con- 
struction, other  recommendations  included 
various  investigations,  one  concerning  the 
construction  of  a  sea-level  canal  and  an- 
other concerning  water  supply  for  lockages. 

What  will  happen  after  the  year  1967? 
Should  the  United  States  be  ready  with  the 
best  plan  for  construction  of  new  locks,  in 
case  of  need?  Even  those  lock  plans  revised 
In  1958  (1960.  p.  319,  app.  3)  are  not  on  a 
comparable  basis.  How  can  the  best  plan 
l>e  found?  It  Is  probably  true  that  a  third 
flight  of  new  locks  can  be  constructed  In 
much  less  time  than  any  sea-level  canal, 
and  for  a  fraction  of  the  first  cost. 

After  the  year  1967,  there  will  be  an  ample 
waterway  from  lock  to  lock.  So  deep  that 
the  full  Increase  in  depth  will  not  be  re- 


during  several  days  do  not  seem  alarming 
now.  the  situation  needs  consideration  to- 
gether with  the  overall  planning  of  the  fu- 
ture canal.  At  page  19,  Is  the  statement: 
"If  these  outage  times  can  be  selected  for 
minimum  trafflc  interference,  the  maximum 
capacity  could  be  achieved." 

(1960,  p.  17):  "BaslcaUy,  the  absolute 
measure  of  the  canal  capacity  Is  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  lockages  that  can  be  proc- 
essed in  24  hours."  And  at  page  21:  "It  is 
generally  predicted  that  the  capacity  of  a 
single  lock  lane  would  be  Instifflclent  at  times 
to  meet  the  needs  of  expected  trafflc  beyond 
the  year  1960." 

It  Is  time  for  a  hard  new  look  at  the  sev- 
eral problems  as  they  will  be  Influenced  by 
the  passage  of  time.  Interim  Improvements, 
the  yield  from  the  Investigations  recom- 
mended in  the  1960  report,  and  by  other 
scientific  advances.  Congress  must  decide 
all  major  questions  based  on  siifflcient  in- 
formation. A  commission  can  present  data, 
to  Congress,  based  on  the  commission's  mas- 
sive Investigations.  Engineers,  and  other 
experts,  employed  by  the  commission,  can 
provide  answers  to  lesser  questions  and  In- 
formation for  consideration  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

In  the  press  there  have  been  statements  to 
the  effect  that  some  improvements  in  capac- 
ity of  the  American  Isthmian  Canal  will  be 
required  by  year  1980.  If  true,  the  lead  time 
Is  rtinnlng  out.  Such  statonents  are  sub- 
ject to  question  by  a  representative  body 
sucb>  as  a  commission.  For  each  proposed 
pklan  in  the  1960  report  Is  shown  a  construc- 
tion schedule.  The  mtnimnrn  la  8V^  years 
for  lock  construction  Including  2  for  engi- 
neering and  administration  (1960,  p.  373). 
At  pages  382  and  386  are  shown  construc- 
tion schedules  for  Plan  in — Consolidated 
Third  Locks  (Terminal  Lake)  and  Plan  IV— 
Zone  Sea  Level  Canal,  both  12  years  for  com- 
pletion after  authorization.  These  schedules 
are  for  necessary  work  after  authorization 
(1960,  p.  324).  To  be  added  to  the  above 
time  periods  are  the  time  for  Congressional 
action  and  before  that  time  for  commission 
actions.  There  is  so  vast  a  field  for  investi- 
gation that  several  years  D\lght  be  required 
by  a  conunisslon  alone. 

Crash  programs  are  costly  and  likely  to 
be  far  from  the  best.  The  only  possible 
means  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  all 
the  interlocking  inquiries  concerning  an  en- 
larged waterway  would  be  by  means  of  the 
proposed  commission. 

Each  basic  fact  relating  to  the  problem 
has  a  number  of  variations  and  different 
advocates. 

The  interim  Improvements  recommended 
by  the  1960  board  included  the  deepening  of 
the  summit  level  by  5  feet,  from  nominal 
fresh  water  depth  of  45  feet  to  80  feet,  or 
11  percent,  and  for  the  widening  from  300 
to  5(X)  feet  minimum,  or  67  percent,  and  this 
is  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  year  1967. 
In  the  meantime  all  commercial  tonnage 
applying  for  passage  Is  accommodated  by  the 
original  channel  while  in  the  process  of  wid- 
ening and  deepening.  The  installation  of 
lights  and  signals  along  the  canal,  already 
Implemented,  will  enable  vessels  to  pass  in 


except  "  •  •  when  reptiri"^ 
overhauls  are  being  made  to  the  lo^a* 
And  at  page  26:  "The  Ufe  of  the  HtSTi 
channel  can  be  perpetxuted  by  qJuSl 
dredging."  t^ivt 

PVom  the  above.  It  might  be  eoutrvM 
that  there  need  be  no  more  massive  disZ 
ening  or  widening  programs  for  ths  inUw 
way  as  far  as  man  can  foresee.  (Kvea  thi 
37-foot  salt  water  draft  of  the  carrisr  VZa 
Coruitellation  would  be  comfortably  seGgni 
modated.) 

The  added  depth,  particularly  In  tbs  i*. 
strlcted  Oalllard  Cut,  will  permit  squm  n^n 
drawdown  of  Oatun  Lake  level  In  dry  .^ 
sons,  which  will  permit  some  added  elsctrte 
power  generation  at  the  Gatvm  Station.  At 
first  this  will  permit  a  certain  amount  or 
fuel  saving.  But  as  ships  Increase  is  ttm 
it  is  probable  that  the  minimum  lake  Isvn 
will  again  be  increased.  The  watar  lt*ci 
must  provide  sufficient  depth  above  the  kxk 
sills  at  Oatun  and  Pedro  Miguel  to  flou 
ships  conveniently. 

At  page  25  of  1960  report  is  stated: 

"(d)  Water  supply:  The  usable  water  sup- 
ply In  Oatun  lake  Is  Increased  imder  thli 
plan  •  •  •  by  deepening  the  channel  3  tect 
more  than  required  for  ship  maneuverabUHy 
With  this  increase  the  water  supply  is  oon- 
Btdered  adequate  for  the  operation  of  tbt 
canal  as  reconstructed  under  this  plan." 

The  authors  of  the  report  seem  to  havt 
taken  a  long  look  ahead — to  the  time  when 
the  third  flight  of  locks  Is  a  reality.  Tben  tb« 
3  feet  added  depth  will  be  very  welcam*  (v 
larger  ships. 

The  minimum  depth  of  47  feet  (oocton^ 
only  at  ends  of  long  dry  seasons)  ■hooM 
suffice  for  many  years.  If  new  and  AHjxt 
locks  are  provided.  If  deeper  water  eiu 
ever  t>e  a  necessity,  at  that  date  cooMa- 
atlon  might  be  given  to  adoption  to  a  bl0K 
minimum  level  which  would  lend  Itself  to 
a  gradual  Increase  In  depth;  or  to  lowertai 
the  bottom  of  the  canal,  which  would  need 
to  be  done  in  a  larger  step,  to  be  ecoocn- 
ically  performed.  It  must,  at  some  tiaw, 
be  decided  which  expedient  will  be  adoplcd. 
how  much  Increase  in  depth  at  one  tim*. 
and  when  the  deepening  will  be  Impenttvi. 
If  ever. 

A  full  Inquiry  by  the  commission  mlgbt 
show  that  the  channel,  harbor,  and  tMi  to 
navigation  will  not  require  large  impron- 
ments  above  those  accomplished  and  now  is 
progress  within  the  predictable  future.  Aka 
that  the  dates  of  the  needs  for  larger  loeki, 
deeper  chaimels,  and  added  water  supply  may 
be  based  on  different  t^cton. 

In  the  cost  estimates,  provided  for  eoa- 
slderatlon  by  the  consulting  board,  start- 
ing at  page  389  of  1960  report,  for  adtfitknal 
locks,  are  shown  Items  which  might  not  bt 
appropriate  after  the  current  program  ot 
widening,  deepening,  lighting,  etc.,  at  tbi 
channels  is  completed.  Assume  the  water- 
way will  then  be  adequate  until  sometliM 
like  year  2000  (too  far  ahead  for  any  ac- 
curate forecast).  In  that  case  a  third  Um 
of  new  and  larger  locks  will  accommodate 
practically  all  trafflc,  even  very  large  shlpa 

Under  the  above  assumption,  there  wooM 
fall  from  the  cost  estimates  those  Items  al- 
ready accomplished,  in  whole  or  in  part,  nch 
as  channel  deepening  and  widening,  llgbtinc. 


quired  for  a  long  time.    The  original  locks     *>o*^  directions  slmxUtaneoualy  during  night     signals,  harbor  Improvements  and  ihlp  ••»- 

;lons  added  but  will      «"  d»y  (1»60,  p.  303).    "UghUng  both  GaU-      vage  facilities;  none  of  which  would  need  it- 


will  have  some  perfections 
limit  the  size  of  the  maxlmtim  ship  to  102 
feet  wide.  800  feet  long  and  38  feet  fresh 
water  draft  (1960,  p.  38).     When  only  one 


lard  Cut  and  the  locks  would  *  ••  in- 
crease the  capacity  •  •  •  by  permitting 
2-way  traffic  in  Oalllard  Cut  during  dark- 


vage 

tention  merely  because  there  were  larger 
locks  and  probably  would  need  only  main- 
tenance for  a  very  long  time. 
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If  these  items  are  deducted  from  the  cost 
-tlmates.  as  shown  on  Uble  1  (following), 
ttoe  cost*  (l»3»)  would  be  reduced  to — 

MUlion 
por  pl*n   n-   ''**"*   Locks,   reduced 

amount $468 

far  plan   ni.    Tennlnal    Lake — third 
kxks. 

Tbe  published  estlmstes,  in  1960  report 
fff  not  In  so  much  detail  that  I  can  de- 
l^nnlne  exactly  how  much  of  each  Item 
gbould  be  excluded  as  unnecessary  to  the 
funcUonlng  of  any  of  the  locks. 

TablsI 

(Part  or  «H  »'  '•""  ^'Howinf  lt<*iii»  In  o5(iiiiit(«xl  cosi% 
■ieiit  be  inun<J  uiui<><v«aary  or  inai>proprlatp  (or  any 
■ew  rost  <>stiiiuil4«  for  a  new  fllKiX  of  loclig  in  lite 
PuMina  CanHl) 


I'laii  II, 
M  kK-ka 


Plan  III, 
consolidated 

3<1  locks 

(Terminal 

Lake), 8  lifts 


Pigi  rrfereneea, 
itport 


1960  Board 


Ikms  S  and  4.  rinwnel  cx- 

cavallan 

Baa   t.    Harbor    imijrove- 

IMB  ea.'EMavatioii,  unctaM- 


lam  6b.  Excavation,  unctaa- 

ailed 

iMn  ee.  ExeavaUon,  unclaa- 


380,  300 


$107,770,000 
3,300,000 

17,  iw,sao 


383-305 


$204,010,000 
12,090,000 


IlMB  U.  Aids  to  navifcation.. 
Ilea  11.  Akls  to  nnvigiitlon.. 
Ilan  11.  Ship  salvagr  Atcill- 

UM 


ToUl 

Enfloccrlng  drsipn  aiid  sup- 
wfiaiOD,  exploratory  work, 
■td  InspecUon  of  insleriab 
(atSperoenl) 


Total  (anumcd  dc<Iuct- 

Ible) 

Oridnal  total  catinvated  eoat. 

Balanee,  orlfdnal  total 
k«B  deductibles 


16.321.  2S0 
ll,fiO0,U0O 


24S,  072. 180 


10, 606,000 


a64.C7S.000 
733,080,000 


406,402.000 


11,406,000 
8,240,000 


230.606,000 


18,036.000 


265,634.000 
1, 130, 310. 000 


874. 67«,  000 


Non.— It  is  nnmlble  that  lor  plan  III  an  additional 
Mia  of  n.nno.noo  would  be  deductlblr,  it  l>etnc  "Ex- 
etratloa  unclaastfled"  at  Oatun. 

I  have  not  seen  costs,  on  a  comparable 
basis,  for  the  plan  m,  the  Terminal  Lake 
plan,  and  plan  n,  the  third  locks  plan. 
Those  presented  in  1960  are  liased  on  plans 
10  different  In  size  and  other  respects  that 
a  cost  comparison  cannot  be  found.  In  plan 
in,  tbe  construction  of  the  two  upper  cham- 
ber!, in  Mlraflores  Lake,  to  make  the  Mlra- 
flores locks  a  continuous  8-llft  affairs  to 
rommlt  level,  would  be  terribly  difficult, 
long  drawn  out,  would  make  navigation  diu-- 
Ing  construction  very  inconvenient.  The 
coat  for  the  two  parallel  chambers,  about 
$178  million  (I960,  p.  394)  would  go  far  to- 
ward building  another  3-llft  lock  at  Bflra- 
flores.  If  of  reasonable  size.  The  construc- 
tion time  would  be  shortened  from  12  to  8  V^ 
jesra  (p.  381)  and  would  not  Interfere  vsrith 
trafflc  during  construction.  Each  of  these 
itenu  would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
tbe  project. 

The  chamber  size  of  200  by  1,800  feet  for 
plan  in.  new  locks,  U  a  carryover  from  1947 
studies.  The  horizontal  area  Is  78  percent 
pester  than  for  locks  140  by  1,200  feet.  The 
U5fl.  Constellation  is  252  feet  wide.  Any 
lock  large  enough  to  accommodate  such  craft 
as  the  Constellation  would  have  no  commer- 
cial value.  However,  the  enlarged  waterway 
(M»pt  locks)  would  carry  the  Constellation. 
"  It  were  found  necessary  to  accommodate 
•uch  vewels,  a  special  lock  at  each  end  of 
^  canal  might  be  built  and  operated  for 
the  account  of  the  Navy  Department.  Due 
ooiiM  •'^'requent  use,  there  might  be 

powiDie    aotoe    economics    of    construcUon. 
Obviously,  if  such  a  lock  system  were  ever 


to  be  btUlt,  the  cost  and  inconvenience 
would  be  much  less  if  the  locks  w«re  btiilt 
In  only  two.  rather  than  three  locations. 

Water  control:  Most  essential  for  floating 
and  locking  vessels.  This  tremendously  in- 
volved subject  Is  too  time  consiuiing  for 
direct  consideration  by  Congress.  Better 
that  engineers  work  up  the  data,  then  a 
commission  draw  conclusion  for  submission 
to  Congress. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  Gatun  Lake  was 
developed  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  water- 
way.  The  lake  U  wholly  within  the  Canal 
Zone  but  most  of  the  watershed  is  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Thus  the  Republic  of 
Panama  is  free  to  build  reservoirs  on  the 
upper  watershed  for  their  own  ptirpoees. 
such  as  municipal  uses  and  possibly  for 
power.  However,  any  spillage  from  such 
reservoirs  would  almost  Inevitably  flow  into 
the  Oatun  Lake.  This  use  of  water  by  the 
Panama  Republic  will  become  the  subject  of 
news  items,  I  feel  sure. 

"Water  supply  appears  to  be  adequate  for 
lock  operation  and  for  municipal  uses"  ( I960, 
p.  24).  And  on  page  723:  'In  the  present 
canal,  therefore,  the  available  water  supply 
will  be  ample  for  anticipated  trafflc  beyond 
the  year  2000." 

Probably,  by  the  year  2000,  considerable 
pvimplng  into  Oatun  Lake  will  be  required, 
of  sea  water  (or  brackish  water)  from  one 
of  the  sea-level  approaches  to  the  locks. 
The  cost  was  estimated  at  $260  per  lockage, 
year  1931  (report,  1931,  p.  31).  Now  the 
costs  will  be  more.  The  procedure  for  oper- 
ating piunps  is  subject  to  variations  in  order 
to  meet  varying  needs.  To  limit  the  cost  In 
plant  and  in  power  demand  (in  kilowatts), 
a  program  wherein  the  pumps  would  be 
operated  for  a  longer  period  than  for  the 
period  of  actual  need  of  extra  water  for 
depth  and  for  lockages  might  be  worked  out 
if  scientific  forecasting  is  somewhat  im- 
proved by  the  end  of  this  century.  In  any 
case,  if  too  much  water  were  ptmiped.  It 
could  be  later  used  to  generate  part  of  the 
power  consumed  in  the  pumping.  The  sub- 
ject Is  very  complicated.  It  is  one  for  con- 
sideration of  a  commission  with  the  advice 
of  engineers. 

Pumping  water  into  reservoirs  is  not  new. 
At  the  newly  finished  Robert  Moses  Niagara 
Power  Plant  (National  Geographic,  AprU  1963, 
p.  581 ) :  "At  night  when  power  demand  Is 
low,  Niagara-powered  electric  pumps  store 
water  in  reservoirs.  During  the  day's  peak 
demand,  the  stored  water  flows  out  through 
the  same  pimips,  which  become  turbogen- 
erators producing  more  electricity." 

Ftor  a  long  time  the  Gatun  Lake  has  been 
mildly  saline,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  ter- 
minal locks,  due  to  the  mixing  action  caused 
by  the  filling  Jets  in  the  lock  floors.  The 
heavier  saline  water  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  or  cut.  With  heavy  pumping  the  salin- 
ity might  become  objectionable  when  water 
is  Intended  for  municipal  uses.  By  the  time 
pumping  In  large  amounts  becomes  neces- 
sary, great  advances  In  the  desalting  of  water 
will  have  been  made.  In  Barron's  magazine, 
April  1,  1963,  at  page  3,  is  stated:  "A  plastic- 
like  membrane  •  •  •  filters  dissolved  salt 
out  of  water." 

Electric  power:  Traditionally  water  has 
been  drawn  from  Oatun  Lake  to  generate  at 
Oattin  Station.  As  lockages  increase,  water 
for  power  must  decrease  (1960,  p.  24). 
"There  Is  not  enough  water  for  hydroelectric 
units  to  generate  all  the  power  required  for 
the  Canal  Zone  in  the  dry  season  and  in  some 
subnormal  rainy  seasoiu."  And  at  page  22, 
is  stated:  "There  Is  Insufficient  dlesel  power 
generating  equipment  on  the  isthmus  to 
handle  all  power  requirements." 

In  the  1960  report,  page  26,  at  bottom,  ref- 
erence Is  made  to  ■••  •  •  deepening  the 
channel  3  feet  more  than  required  for  im- 
provement of  ship  maneuverability."  It  is 
implied  that  the  leJce  level  can  be  lowered 
by  all  or  part  of  this  3  feet,  and  so  provide 


added  water  during  dry  seasons.  That  is, 
only  2  feet  of  the  6-fooi  deeping  in  plaui  i, 
was  for  maneuverability.  In  early  years  this 
would  permit  saving  In  fuel  for  power  genera- 
tion. The  proposed  lowering  of  lake  bottom 
to  elevation  80,  for  plan  ni  (1960.  p.  29) 
would  permit  more  drawdown,  but  would 
deprive  the  old  locks  at  Oatun  of  much  use- 
ful depth.  The  cost  of  deepening  to  eleva- 
tion 80  would  be  tremendous.  I  cannot  make 
an  exact  determination  of  it  from  the  esti- 
n\ates  in  the  report. 

rtMAKCIAI.     MATma 

The  financial  policy  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  not  been  quite  like  that  of  a  commer- 
cial enterprise.  One  test  might  be:  Could  a 
new  flight  of  locks  be  financed  by  a  bond 
issue  sold  to  the  public?  The  answer  Is 
obvious,  because  experience  shows  that  the 
original  investment  would  not  be  recovered. 
Prom  report,  1960,  page  2:  "Unless  im- 
provements are  made  for  security  reasons 
alone,  the  carrying  charges  of  all  caplUl  ex- 
penditures, including  appropriate  anuirtiza- 
tlon,  as  well  as  cost  of  operation  of  the  canal, 
should  be  borne  by  canal  tolls." 

Any  new  cost  analyses  might  very  well 
Include  amortization  as  fav<M«d  by  the  1960 
board. 

There  is  talk  of  constructing  another 
canal,  away  from  the  present  one.  Should 
we  BO  multiply  our  financial  losses? 

A  new  canal,  at  some  other  location,  would, 
besides  the  construction  cost,  involve  the 
duplication  of  many  plant  items,  now  on 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  at  modem  prices. 
Some  items  are:  accommodations  to  foreign 
countries,  land  rental,  harbors  and  harbor 
faculties  (including  drydocks  and  repair 
shops ) ,  dams  and  reservoirs,  waterworks, 
power  system,  fuel  stores,  industrial  plant 
for  operations,  storehouses,  dwellings,  com- 
munity buildings,  roads,  and  streets,  san- 
itation and  hospitals,  telephone  system, 
possibly  a  railway.  (There  is  also  the  in- 
stallation system  for  national  defense.) 

It  seems  overoptlmlsUc  to  assume  that 
a  better  treaty,  or  perhaps  one  as  good  as 
we  stlU  have  with  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
could  be  negotiated. 

All  of  the  plant  items,  now  in  operation 
on  the  Panama  Canal  would  serve  as  well 
with  a  third  flight  of  locks  as  they  do  at 
present.  Any  needed  additions  would  serve 
to  increase  the  volume  of  business  and 
should  reduce  the  overhead  and  other  op- 
erating costs,  per  vessel  In  tranalt. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  make 
an  offhand  cost  estimate  of  the  ancillary 
items  above  listed.  I  wotUd  not  be  surprised 
if  It  exceeded  half  a  billion  dollars. 

A  businessman's  viewpoint  might  indi- 
cate that  the  plan  requiring  the  smallest 
outlay  of  money,  over  the  years.  wovUd  be 
most  likely  to  succeed. 

Other  lock  plans  suggested  for  study:  It 
would  be  interesting  and  possibly  very  valu- 
able to  have  at  least  two  lock  canal  plans 
investigated  by  a  conunisslon.  One  to  be  a 
variation  of  the  plan  II.  Third  Locks  Canal 
which  would  bypass  Pedro  Miguel  locks  on 
the  west  side,  and  have  a  duplicate  of  the 
Gatun  new  locks  at  the  Mlraflores  site,  and 
a  channel  on  west  side  of  Mlraflores  Lake. 

The  other  would  be  a  variation  of  plan 
m,  consolidated  Third  Locks  Canal  (In  the 
1960  report) ,  better  known  as  the  Terminal 
Lake  plan,  which  would  nattirally  follow  the 
completion  of  the  plan  n  variation  having 
the  bypass  channel  ready,  the  second  Mlra- 
flores flight  of  locks  would  be  simple  to  ac- 
complish, relatively  inexpensive.  Then  with 
two  new  locks  at  Mlraflores.  the  completion 
of  the  Terminal  Lake  would  be  the  final 
step. 

Both  plans  could  make  use  of  the  enlarged 
waterway  between  locks  as  well  as  the  sea- 
level  sections,  without  change.  Both  would 
be  designed  to  the  same  dimensions,  having 
locks,  probably  140  by  1.200  feet  in  plan  and 
about  60  feet  deep,  or  any  more  appropriate 
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size  selected  by  tbe  oomxnlaaloa.  BoUi 
wcMUd  Include,  in  convtrucUan  cost,  only  Um 
new  loeks.  approacbe*.  «nd  aueli  eanntUl 
appurtenances  required  to  make  locks  work- 
able. 

By  omttUng  the  new  Pedro  Miguel  west 
lock  tbere  would  be  saved  costs  of  4.500  feet 
of  lock  and  approacb  walls,  300  linear  feet  of 
lock  floor,  two  caisson  seats  and  a  pair  o( 
gates.  Also  the  bottom  of  the  excavated  by- 
pass channel  would  be  about  27  feet  higher 
than  In  case  of  plan  II.  There  would  be  sav- 
ings In  cost  due  to  working  In  only  one  lo- 
cation at  the  Pacific  end  of  canal.  There 
would  be  savings  in  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs. 

There  need  be  no  change  in  the  Oatun 
locks  as  now  planned,  unless  the  dimensions 
are  changed.  Both,  of  course,  being  at  the 
same  dimensions,  as  adopted  for  the  Pacific 
end. 

In  the  first  plan  (bypass  Pedro  Miguel 
locks),  the  cost  of  the  bypass  channel  would 
be  Involved.  The  channel  would  pass  along 
the  west  side  of  Mlraflares  Lake.  The  pres- 
ent canal  channel  and  the  new  would  re- 
quire separation  by  a  substantial  dike,  which 
would  later  be  removed  when  the  Terminal 
Lake  permanent  structures  were  completed. 
The  difference  In  water  levels  would  be  nomi- 
nally from  54  feet  to  85  feet.  But  the  sum- 
mit level  could  possibly  rise,  during  a  great 
flood  to  93  feet.  About  38  feet  would  be  the 
difference  in  water  levels  to  be  provided  for. 
In  the  first  plan,  the  completed  arrange- 
ment on  the  Pacific  end  wovQd  match  that 
at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  canal.  One  flight 
of  locks  at  each  end,  from  summit  level  to 
the  sea  In  three  steps.  It  appears  that  the 
variation  of  plan  n.  above  described  would  be 
less  costly  to  construct  than  plan  II  with 
locks  at  three  locations. 

The  greater  saving  resulting  from  the  sug- 
gested plan  above  would  be  realised  when 
a  second  lock  were  placed  at  Mlraflores  be- 
side the  first  new  lock — then  both  would  be 
served  by  the  same  bypass  channel.  (If  a 
special  lock  for  aircraft  carriers  were  added, 
the  saving  would  again  be  realised.) 

ror  the  Terminal  Lake  plan,  here  sug- 
gested, tbe  elimination  of  the  two  upper 
chamben  at  the  old  ICraflore*  Locks  would 
make  available  a  saving  in  cost  of  about 
•178  million  (1990,  p.  S94).  That  would  go 
far  toward  the  construction  of  a  second  lock 
for  th«  new  twin  locks  at  the  west  Mlraflores 
site,  requlied  for  the  Terminal  I^tke  plan. 
Shortening  the  construction  period  wotdd 
make  a  material  saving  In  first  cost.  Avoid- 
ing any  Interferenoe  with  traflic  during  con- 
stmetloii  would  make  a  large  saving.  The 
old  locks  need  not  be  altered  at  an  tmtll  It 
was  time  to  abandosi  them  and  complete  tbe 
cloctire  ct  ttaa  terminal  lake  at  Mlraflores. 

After  construction  oC  a  pair  of  twin  locks 
at  Mlraflores  west  site,  the  final  step  in  the 
completion  ot  the  Terminal  Lake  plan  would 
Include  the  enclosing  of  the  Mlraflores  Lake 
to  permit  Its  surface  elevation  to  be  at  sxui- 
mlt  level,  the  relocation  of  facilities  involved, 
and  the  removal  of  part  or  all  of  the  old 
Pedro  Miguel  locks. 

It  might  be  prudent  to  try  for  the  single 
lock  at  Mlraflorea  with  the  Pedro  Miguel  by- 
pass channel  first  because  of  the  relatively 
small  outlay  in  money.  Later,  at  the  appro- 
priate date,  develop  the  second  lock  at  Mlra- 
flores. (If  this  date  is  not  too  remote.  It 
might  be  possible  to  get  along  with  only  (me 
new  lock  at  Oattin  while  using  the  old  Oatun 
locks.  This  expedient  would  greatly  reduce 
the  second  outlay  ot  money,  and  permit  acme 
of  the  money  to  be  used  to  elevate  the  Mlra- 
flores Lake.) 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  step-at-the- 
tiUM  construction  program  would  be  easier  to 
finance.  Any  ot  the  items  of  construction  is 
large  enough  to  avoid  the  objections  to  small 
contracts. 


TlM  following  steps  can  be  financed  singly, 
or  la  ooBblnatloa: 

L  Build  a  ttght  ct  new  looks  at  Oatim  and 
one  at  Mlraflores.  with  bypass  chann^  west 
of  Pedro  Miguel  locks  and  In  wast  side  at 
Mlraflores  Lake. 

3.  Build  second  west  Mlraflores  lock,  use 
san>e  bjrpass  channel. 

3.  Raise  Mlraflores  Lake. 

4.  Add  second  lock  at  Oatun,  east. 

Sincerely  yours. 

E.  8.  Randolth. 
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DAVID  HALL:  HANDICAPPED  AMER- 
ICAN OF  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebnik*.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  cooaent  that 
tbe  gentleman  from  Wlaeonstn  [Mr. 
BTum]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcokb  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  signal  honor  wUl  be  given  to- 
morrow. May  9.  to  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  my  congressional  district. 

David  Hall  of  Allouez.  Wis.,  will  be 
awarded  the  President's  trophy  sig- 
nifying his  selection  as  Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Emplosmient  of  the  Hand- 
icmpiped.  Tbe  ceremony  will  take  place 
at  9:30  a.m.  at  the  DeiMtrtmental  Audi- 
torium in  Washington. 

This  national  award  is  the  climax  of  a 
remarkable  comeback  against  'tremen- 
dous odds.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  courage 
and  perseverance  which  lifted  this  young 


man  from  a  bed  of  almost  comniii. 
paralysis  to  a  life  full  of  meaningaJJIS 
devotion  to  his  fellow  dtlaens. 

I  congratulate  David  Hall  for  the  r*. 
ognitlon  which  has  justly  come  to  h^T 
I  commend  his  parents  for  the  »«•» 
contrlbuUon  they  made  to  his  comebi^ 
and  his  many  friends  in  the  OreenS 
area  who  have  played  their  part  In  h^ 
ing  David  to  help  himself,  it  is  inSi 
an  honor  to  represent  a  district  w^ 
has  produced  such  a  fine  American. 

The  David  HaU  story  should  prove  an 
InsplraUon  to  every  American  who  ntf 
fers  a  physical  handicap  and  indeed^ 
every  American  as  an  example  of  couT 
age  in  the  face  of  adversity.  ^^' 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Include  th* 
announcement  of  the  award  by  t^ 
President's  Committee  and  a  storr  «« 
David  HaUs  victory  over  fate  t  tM 
by  Bob  Knaus  in  the  Oreen  Bay  Prl^ 
Gazette.  ^  "^ 

Wisconsin   Man    Named  HANDicAppn  Am 
iCAW      or      THE      Yea«      bt      Ps«i»«yC 
CoMMrrriE  «~»wri 

David  Hall,  who  was  in  an  auto  scddent 
in  1955  which  paralyzed  him  from  tbsa^ 
down,  which  caused  him  to  devote  hia  h^ 
to  working  with  the  handicapped  and  to  pIT 
mote  traffic  and  highway  safety.  wa«  iiaay,^ 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Tsar  todn  bf 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employments 
the  Handicapped. 

Hall.  37,  of  181  Hoffman  Road.  AUo«ms, 
Wis.,  was  nominated  by  the  Wisconsin  Oo*. 
ernor's  Coounittee  on  Employment  of  tht 
Handicapped. 

He  will  receive  the  President's  Trophy  to 
recognition  of  this  honor  at  the  anwMi 
meeting  of  the  President's  Committee  on  tht 
morning  of  May  9  in  ths  departmental  sodl. 
torlum  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  trophy  is  awarded  annually  ss  s  ips- 
clal  honor  to  the  handicapped  individual  wiko 
has  surmounted  his  or  her  own  >\*Mti^p  to 
become  a  useful  cltlaen  and  a  person  «ho 
helped  encourage,  inspire,  or  fscllltste  tbi 
employment  of  the  handicapped.  The  ti»- 
phy.  a  sterling  silver  plaque  mounted  oa  % 
mahogany  base,  is  made  by  students  of  tkt 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  In 
New  Tork  City. 

Hall,  who  received  neck  and  back  injurlst 
in  the  accident  and  who  works  from  a  whstl- 
chair,  Is  supervisor  of  the  sheltered  work- 
shop of  the  Curative  Workahop  in  Oreen  Bay. 
Among  those  \inder  HaU's  supervlsian  an 
controlled  epileptics,  mental  patients,  and 
other  handicapped  Individuals.  His  tfutte 
Include  supervision,  observing  of  prognsi, 
and  evaluating  of  performance. 

WlUlam  B.  Nystrom.  executive  director  of 
the  workshop,  pointed  out  in  a  letter  fi^ 
porting  Hall's  nomination:  "He  has  done  an 
outstanding  job.  Ttie  shop  has  grown  from 
4  people  to  over  30  with  4  firms  now  asnd- 
ing  us  subcontract  work.  "Hie  psofMs  an 
now  working  5  days  a  wedc.  Most  of  tbaat 
accomplishments  have  been  directly  due  to 
the  efforts  of  Dave  Hall." 

HaU,  whose  safety  message  is  known 
throughout  Wisconsin  and  *#if'Mg«n,  has 
actively  promoted  trafQc  and  highway  aafstj 
before  a  number  of  organisations  and  hlgfc 
schools.  By  last  stimmer  hs  had  spoken  to 
more  than  80  different  groups  with  a  cob- 
blned  audience  of  more  than  50.000  pswoM 
He  dedicated  his  Ufe  to  this  pbass  of 
safety— including  promotion  of  ths  IM  c( 
seat  belts — as  a  result  of  his  own  ezpsrissM 
and  "when  I  read  some  ot  the  unbeUevaMi 
traflic  statistics  •  •  •  I  eouldnt  help  bsl 
think  how  each  victim  must  wish,  ss  I  do, 
for  Just  one  more  chance." 
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.^r^en  Is  BO  second  chance  for  iis  but  I 
t^J^tkt  0*  aU  tl^e  drivers  who  stlU  have  a 
•J2S  to  Uve  a  normal  Ufe.  and  snjoy  aU 
^f^^dsrful  things  the  warM  has  to  offer." 
^r^ttf — "  ooctired  on  July  33.  ISM.  as 
,.«  «M  nding  as  a  passenger  in  his  friend's 
fair  eeovartlble.  They  were  on  a  trip  to 
STlt— n  traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
Sm  Minther  auto  pulled  onto  the  highway 
Vt^  ^  gl(j0  road  and  collided  with  their 
^^le.  The  convertible  went  off  the  road, 
»v,ougta  a  field  and  slammed  into  a  tree, 
adl'i  friend  and  the  driver  of  the  other 
~^,,ere  not  injured  but  the  door  on  Hall's 
ride  flew  open  and  he  was  thrown  out  and 
I^Q^cd  on  hU  back. 

^ft«'  intensive  rehabilitation,  and  four 
gpytUons  that  enabled  HaU  to  regain  some 
^M>lng  power  in  one  hand,  he  gradually 
l^nfirt  to  do  a  great  deal  for  himself.  He 
liat  even  obtained  a  car  8r>ecially  equipped 
ulth  band  controls  and  has  learned  to  drive 


jfmii  was  named  the  Handicapped  Person 
^  tbe  Tear  in  Wisconsin  by  the  State's 
Qartmatt  Coounittee.  In  addition,  he  was 
gat  of  tvo  recipients  of  the  Distinguished 
ggrvloe  Award  presented  annually  by  tbe 
Qreen  Bay  Junior  Chaml}er  of  Commerce. 

Hall  lives  with  his  psrsnts.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bobert  D.  Hall  at  the  Hoffman  Road  address. 

jftom  the  Oreen  Bay  Press-Qazett^  | 
(By  Bob  Knaus) 

Seven  years  ago.  life  couldn't  have  been 
any  worse  for  David  Hall.  Pate  had  Just 
thrown  him  a  terrible  curve  ball,  one  that 
eoold  paX  him  tn  a  wheelchair  for  life,  un- 
kble  to  move  a  single  muscle  in  his  body 
btkiw  tbe  neck. 

■s  bad  been  a  typically  active  teenager 
before  his  neck  was  snapped  In  a  violent 
100-mlle-an-hour  tralBc  accident  in  upper 
lik^ilgaa. 

Hw  prospect  of  having  to  spend  the  rest 
or  his  lift  in  s  wheelchair  must  have  fright- 
ened him  terribly.  The  thought  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  lead  a  normal  life  must 
tiave  depressed  him  unmercifully,  particu- 
larly In  those  first  days  after  the  accident 
ai  he  lay  in  a  hospital  bed  pondering  his 
fsture. 

Oradually.  however,  as  the  days  went  by 
and  Hall  thought  the  situation  out  more 
dearly,  be  became  determined  to  overcome 
his  handicap  and  attempt  to  regain  as  nor- 
mal a  life  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
itanoes. 

His  determination  has  succeeded  far  be- 
yond his  wUdest  imaginations.  It  lias  car- 
rtsd  him  before  thousands  of  people  In 
hundreds  of  cities  in  the  Midwest.  It  has 
won  him  numerous  awards. 

fttt  his  determination  has  carried  him 
even  further.  It  has  won  him  statewide  ac- 
daim,  for  which  he  will  be  recognised  at  a 
banquet  Monday,  honoring  him  with  the 
Wlaeonsln  Handicapped  Person  of  the  Tear 
Award.    Even  this  isn't  the  climax. 

On  May  9.  Hall  wUl  travel  to  Washington. 
DC.,  where  he  will  receive  the  President's 
■ftophy  in  recognition  of  being  named 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Tear.  The 
award  wlU  be  presented  by  the  President's 
Ooomittee  on   Employment  of    the   Handi- 


^U.  36.  received  this  latest  award  for  his 
work  in  trafBc  safety  and  operations  of  the 
•Mtered  workshop  in  Green  Bay. 

To  thousands  of  attentive  audiences,  the 
uavld  HaU  story  has  brought  new  and  tragic 
meaning  to  automobile  accidenu. 

■J*"  0»»W  HaU  story  began  In  the  spring 
« 1961  sa  plans  got  underway  for  an  annual 
«fety  conference  to  be  held  In  Oreen  Bay. 
Hall  was  approached  to  speak  on  his  acci- 
oent. 

•**•  than  1.000  persons  listened  In  hushed 
»nd  shocked  silence  that  day  as  Hall,  seated 
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in  his  wheelchair  on  stage  at  the  arena,  re- 
lated details  of  his  accident  in  a  dramatic, 
yet  matter-of-fact  manner. 

They  rose  to  a  standing  ovation  at  the 
oondiMlon  of  ths  talk. 

This  was  the  start  for  the  AUouea  resi- 
dent. A  foundation  was  formed  to  sched- 
ule HaU's  appearances.  He  started  on  a  smaU 
scale,  speaking  before  local  high  school  audi- 
ences. 

Soon,  however,  he  began  traveling — first 
around  the  Green  Bay  area,  then  throughout 
the  Stote.  and  finally  outside  the  State. 
Audiences  in  upper  and  lower  Michigan.  D- 
linols,  Indiana,  and  Minnesota  began  to  hear 
the  David  Hall  story. 

Back  at  home,  however.  Hall  also  turned  to 
another  project.  The  curative  workshop 
was  trying  out  a  sheltered  workshop  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  providing  work  for  the 
handicapped. 

Starting  out  with  four  handicapped  per- 
sons, the  sheltered  workshop  began  modestly 
in  1961  by  stringing  business  forms.  HaU 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  program  which,  by 
now,  has  expanded  until  20  persons  take  part 
In  the  program.  The  workahop  is  an  agency 
of  the  United  Fund  of  Brown  County. 

Recognition  of  HaU's  efforts  began  in 
earnest.  In  Octol>er  of  1961  he  was  nom- 
inated for  the  State  Handicapped  Person 
of  the  Year  Award.  In  1  year,  he  won  the 
award.  Gov.  John  Reynolds  wUl  make  the 
formal  award  presentation  Monday  night. 

Last  month  Hall  won  another  coveted 
award — the  DUtlngulshed  Service  Award 
presented  by  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce. This  award,  for  outstanding  com- 
munity achievement,  was  shared  Jointly  with 
Bart  Starr.  Packer  quarterback. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Hall  was  accorded  the 
highest  honor — the  Presidential  TTophy 
naming  him  the  top  handicapped  person  in 
the  United  States. 

Life  for  David  Hall  has  certainly  been  con- 
tradictory— reaching  an  unbelievable  low  7 
years  ago,  then  skyrocketing  unbelievably 
high.  For  a  man  of  his  determination.  It 
was  Inevitable. 


TAX   REDUCTION 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bkttb] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  REcoito  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleve- 
land (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  has  editorially 
commented  on  the  difficulty  of  following 
the  President's  logic  in  pleading  for  re- 
duction of  Federal  income  taxes.  The 
Plain  Dealer  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
and  respected  newspapers  in  the  country 
and  I  think  Its  comments  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tax-Cut  Logic 

We  cannot  follow  the  logic  in  the  reasons 
the  Kennedy  administration  has  given  for 
its  proposal  to  reduce  Federal  Income  taxes. 

A  few  months  ago  the  President  was  say- 
ing that  a  tax  reduction  was  necessary  In 
order  to  avoid  a  recession.  Now  Treasury 
Secretary  Dillon  is  saying  that  because  of 
the  business  pickup,  it  is  more  Imperative 
than  ever  that  taxes  be  reduced  because  It 
would  do  more  good  when  the  economy  Is 
fairly  buoyant  than  when  it  Is  merely  limp- 
ing along. 


The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  from 
thess  conflicting  reasons  Is  that  ths  admin- 
istration wants  a  tax  cut.  period,  and  is 
Justifying  it  by  cutting  the  saU  to  fit  the 
cloth.  And,  of  course,  it  has  occurred  to  us 
that  a  tax  reduction  could  be  good  medicine 
In  an  election  year. 

The  Plain  Dealer  favors  a  reduction  In 
Income  taxes,  believing  the  economy  would 
be  stimulated  if  people  were  aUowed  to* 
spend  more  of  their  own  money  on  the 
things  they  want,  not  what  some  Govern- 
ment bureaucrat  believes  they  ought  to 
have. 

But  the  Plain  Dealer  also  beUeves  that 
any  reduction  in  Income  taxes  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  Government  spending.  Unfortunately, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  administration  has 
shown  much  inclination  to  do  this. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GooDELL]  may  extend  his  remartcs  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  the 
periodic  review  of  the  numerous  grants- 
in-aid  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  automatic  expiration  of 
these  programs  every  6  years  unless  spe- 
cifically renewed  by  Congress. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  and  procedure 
whereby  all  programs  for  grant-in-aid 
assistance  to  the  States  or  to  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  shall  be  made  the  subject 
of  sufficient  subsequent  review  by  the 
Congress  to  insure  their  effectiveness  and 
that  they  are  revised  and  updated  to 
meet  new  ctMiditions.  It  is  important, 
too.  that  grant  programs  be  terminated 
when  they  have  achieved  their  purpose. 

There  is  growing  support  for  a  pro- 
posal of  this  nature.  Mr.  Speaker.  A  re- 
port by  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  dated  June 
1961.  reccmunends  this  action.  In 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Governors' 
conference  in  Hershey.  Pa.,  in  July  1962. 
it  was  stated  that  "the  efficiency  and 
public  support  of  grants-in-aid  would  be 
enhanced  if  their  systematic  congres- 
sional review  and  reassessment  at  iH'e- 
scribed  intervals  were  assured." 

Similar,  but  not  identical,  legislation 
has  been  introduced  previously  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Poxintain]  and  by  Senator  Muskh  in  the 
.other  Chamber.  My  bill  goes  further 
than  these  measures.  I  support  these 
earlier  proposals  in  principle  and  would 
support  them  should  they  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  that  form.  I  think 
we  should  go  further  than  those  pro- 
posals, much  further. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive and  worthwhile  studies  conducted 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations,  there  are  45 
general  categories  of  grants  now  in  effect. 
Ten  were  established  prior  to  1930.  14 
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during  the  period  1931-45^with  all  but 
1  of  these  enacted  during  the  depression 
years — and  21  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

The  Commission's  report  points  out 
tliat  highway  construction  and  public 
assistance  account  for  over  70  percent  of 
total  grants-in-aid  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961.  under  a  program  initiated  in  1911. 

The  easiest  way  to  present  the  impact 
of  my  bill  is  in  the  form  of  a  chart  which 
foDows: 

Effect  of  Goodell  bill  on  grants-in-aid 
programs 


^^i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  »lble  to  the  United  8tot«s   pursuant 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to    ^^Sl^^^lr.'SH  ZV^^^  ^-  St 
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Length  of 

Effect  of  OooOeU  biU 

Section  of 

program 

Qoodell  hill 

ENACTED  PKIOB  TO 

88TH  CONG. 

Permanent 

Expires  Stta  year  after 
Goodell  bill  enaeted. 

3(b). 

Reviewed  in  88th  or 

4(b). 

SOth  Cong. 

6  years  or  moff 

Expires  Sth  year  after 
OoodeU  bill  enacted. 

SO)). 

Reviewed  in  88th  or 

4(b). 

89th  Cong. 

4  years  or  more 

Reviewed  1  year  be- 
fore expiration. 

KNACTKD  ATTEK  88TH 
CONG. 

4(a). 

Permanent 

Expires  Sth  year  after 
its  enactment. 

8(a). 

A  years  or  more.... 

Reviewed  once  every 
S  years. 

4(a). 

4  years  or  more 

Reviewed  1  year  be- 
fore expiration. 

4(b). 

Mr.  Speaker,  grants-in-aid  constitute 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  national  budg- 
et— more  when  defense  expenditures 
are  excluded.  They  deserve  careful  and 
continuing  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and 
especially  by  the  committees  of  the 
House.  These  programs  serve  many 
useful  purposes.  The  intent  of  my  bill  is 
to  increase  their  effectiveness. 

I  invite  the  careful  study  of  my  col- 
leagues to  this  proposal  and  urge  that 
action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  this 
year. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Skttbitz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lankpord)  .  for  today,  May  8.  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hkalkt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MxTRPHT  of  New  York),  for  Wednesday, 
May  8,  1963,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kyl  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Martov 
of  Nebraska) .  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuRCKLL,  for  60  minutes,  on  Thurs- 
day, May  9.  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

781.  A  letter  from  the  Commi-,*-^ 
migration  and  Naturalization  Binw' 
Department  of  Justice.  tranemUUM*'  '* 
of  orders  entered  in  the  caaee  wh«r»«i?** 
thorlty  was  exercUed  In  behalf  i*  **" 
alien*,  pursuant  to  the  Immlgrat^*** 
Nationality  Act;  to  the  CommmJ^  ** 
Judiciary.  **^  On  ||, 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PDil 

UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIoS^ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm  Tmnt, 

of    committees    were    delivered  toK 

quest  of  Mr.  Gonzalez)   and  to  Include    Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  th! 


extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Smtth  of  Virginia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albirt)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Jennings  and  to  include  a  speech. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  LiPscoiCB. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Member   (at   the  re- 


extraneous  matter:) 
Mr.  GiAXMo. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  aiuiounced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  394.  An  act  to  validate  the  homestead 
entries  of  Leo  F.  Reevee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  9, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS . 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Sp>eaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

776.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, for  the  fiscal  year  1962;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

777.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  report  covering  personal  prop- 
erty received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations,  covering  the  calendar 
quarter  January  1  through  March  31,  1963, 
pursuant  to  the  federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations. 

778.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employeea  Health  B«neflt«  Act  of 
1969";  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

779.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  transmitting  the  third 
supplemental  report  on  the  tariff  classifi- 
cation study,  pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

780.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalisation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
ot  the  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain   aliens    who    have    been    found    admls- 


proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstai. .«« 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  T^H^imZ 
Network  Program  Procxirement  (BsdL? 
281).  Referred  to  the  CommlttsTof  S 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  TTniM. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Conunlttee  oo  ibik 
House  Resolution  837.  Resolution  for  aall^ 
slderatlon  of  HJl.  6009.  A  bill  to  pro^ 
for  the  periods  ending  June  so.  IMlnj 
August  31,  1963.  temporary  Increaaas  la  tt! 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  Ji^ 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act;  vithoot 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  282).  Refsrndto 
the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUT10M8 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  p^rik 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  «mI 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  C^ELLBR: 

HJ%.  6138.  A  bill  to  amend  section  Hk^i 
of  UUe  28.  United  States  Code,  to  provMilat 
the  recording  of  proceedings  in  the  VS.  4^ 
trlct  courts  by  means  of  electroale  umt 
recording  as  weU  as  by  shorthand  or  ■«!». 
leal  means;  to  the  Committee  on  tbt  JW^ 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 

H.R.  6139.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ««*■ 
Ushment  and  administration  of  the  Uatak 
Trail  Memorial  Parkway  In  the  8M«  tf 
Kentucky.  Indiana,  and  nilnois,  sitf  1* 
other  pvupoaes;  to  the  Committee  on  k* 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PALLON: 

H.R.  6140.  A  blU  to  amend  sectioa  Ml  o( 
tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  Code  rsMI^ 
to  construction  standards  on  the  NMSMl 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  BlginMyK 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  6141.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10«<b) 
(6)  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Oo&t,  to  pM> 
vide  for  the  submission  of  certain  cost  alt- 
mates  for  the  completion  ot  the  MttNil 
Sjrstem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Hlfhv^i. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Tommittn 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  QILBERT: 

H.R.  6142.  A  bill  to  amend  secUoo  Mn 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  «i 
the  running  of  statute  of  limitations  ifslsil 
tort  claima  of  persons  under  legal  rtltshiWty 
or  beyond  the  seas  at  the  time  their  Mm 
accrue;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judklv;. 
By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon : 

HJl.  6143.  A  bill  to  authorize  siilsHini 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  InstltotlOBS  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  euuMiw- 
tlon,  rehabllltatlon.jfcor  improvtant  <( 
needed  academic  ada  related  fscllltlsi  ti 
undergraduate  institutions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.QUIB: 

HJl.  6144.  A  bill  to  authorize  assistanw  U 
public  and   other  nonprofit  InsUtutloas  tf 


hictier  education  in  financing  the  construc- 
JuS  rehablUtation,  or  Improvement  of 
Z^Li  academic  and  related  fadlltle*  In 
^S^r^aoaU  and  graduate  Instttatlooa;  to 
!!!!L  committee  on  ■doeatlon  and  Labor. 
"^      ByMrs.  HANSEN : 

HJL  •14*-  A  bUl  to  provide  for  extension 
^  gt^'^  jtBlsdleCion  over  the  Qolnault  In- 
^^imiinttnn  Wash.,  only  with  the  oon- 
*T^^  (IM  Qoinault  Tribe,  and  to  authorize 
tt«  tribe  to  terminate  any  State  Jurisdiction 
SiatoftTf*  extended  under  Public  Law  280, 
M^Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interlor 
ud  Insular  Affairs. 

gjt  814S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require   the  marking  of  lumber 
^nA  wood  products  to  Indicate  to  the  ultl- 
BAte  purchaser   In   the  United  States  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KEOGH : 
gjt  0147.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6323  of 
tbs  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  re- 
Bsct  to  the  relationship  of  certain  Uens  for 
^M  to  the  rights  of  mortgagees:    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York : 
Bit.  6148.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United   States    Code    relating    to    highwajrs, 
ta  order  to  permit  States  having  toU  and 
free  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels  designated 
w  part  of  the  National  System  of  Interstate 
and  Defense   Highways   to  designate   other 
routes  for  inclusion  In  the  Interstate  System; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
HJl.  6149.    A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lUhmsnt  of  the  Agate  Fossil  Beds  National 
Monument  In  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for 
otber  purposes;    to  the  ComnUttee  on   In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 
Hil.8160.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  88,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
exclusion  from  annual  Income  for  amounts 
paid  by  a  veteran  for  the  last  Ulness,  burial, 
and  Just   debts   of    the    veteran's    deceased 
ipouse  or  child;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 
Hit.  6161.  A  bin  to  Increase  the  approprla- 
tioD  authorization  for  the  completion  oC  the 
eoastructton  of  the  irrigation  and  power  sys- 
tems of  the  Flathead  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, Montana;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York : 
Hit.  6162.  A  MU  to  amend  section  4564  oi 
UUe  39,  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
fourth-class  educational  and  Ubrary  mate- 
rUU  rate  to  pUyscrlpts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TBAOUB  of  Calif omU: 
H.R.ei&3.  A  bill  to  repeal  the   excise  tax 
on  amounts  paid  for  communication  serv- 
ices or  faculties;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
•adMeana. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
H.a.61M.  A   blU   to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  gross 
income  does  not  include  gain  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  principal  residence;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PHASER: 
HJl.  6158.  A  bUl  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Touui  Offenses  Control  Act  of  1961;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  6156.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  Indl- 
«atial  may  qualify  for  dlsabUlty  Insurance 
benefits  and  the  disability  freeiw  with  only 
Tour  quarters  of  coverage;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OALLAQHER: 

luh^^^l  ^  •*'"  *°  authorize   the  esUb- 
ii«i>ment  of  a  Youth  ConservaUon  Corp*  to 


provide  healthful  outdoor  training  and  em- 
ployment for  young  men  and  to  advance  the 
conservation,  development,  and  management 
of  natural  resources  and  recreational  areas: 
and  to  authorize  State  and  communis  youth 
employment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GILL: 
H.R.  6158.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration  of   contractors   of  migrant   agricul- 
tural workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  6159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  relating  to  the  law- 
ful   admission   for   permanent    residence    of 
certain    aliens;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  6160.  A  191U  to  provide  for  the  right 
of  persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  In 
matters  before  Federal  agencies;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HH.  6161.  A  bin  to  require  an  annual  re- 
port to  Congress  comparing  the  salary  of  the 
uniformed  services  and  those  of  private 
Industry:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  WlsconaUi: 
H.R.  6162.  A  blU  to  retrocede  to  the  State 
of    Wisconsin    concurrent   Jurisdiction    over 
the  rights-of-way  for  UB.  Highway  No.  16 
and  Wisconsin  State  Highway  No.  21  within 
Camp  McCoy.  Wis.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  6163.  A  biU  to  amend   the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Nation^ity  Act  relating  to  the  law- 
ful  admission   for   permanent  residence   of 
certain    aliens;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BASS: 
HJl.  6164.  A    bUl    to    amend    secUons    162 
axid  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue   Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain 
bualnesa  •ntartalnioent,  etc..  expenses;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
HJt.eiee.  a    M11    to   amend   sections    162 
and  274  of  the   Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  deductlbUlty  ot  certain 
business   entertainment,   etc..   expenses;    to 
the  Conunitte  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURKS: 
H.R.  6166.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  th«  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  the  deductlbUlty  of  certain  busi- 
ness entertainment,   etc.,  expenses;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  6167.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
relaUng  to  the  deductlbUlty  of  certain  busi- 
ness entertainment,   etc.,   expenses;    to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
HJl.  6168.  A  bin  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
relating  to  the  deductlbUlty  of  certain  busl- 
nesB  entertainment,   etc.,  expenses;   to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Peimsylvania : 
HJl.  6169.  A    bill    to    amend    secUons    162 
and  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain 
business   entertainment,   etc..    expenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
ByMr.  HKRLONQ: 
HJt.  6170.  A  blU  to  amend  sections  160  and 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  lf54 
relating  to  the  deducUbUlty  of  certain  busi- 
ness  entertairunent.    etc..    expenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.KARSTEN: 
HJl.  8171.  A   Mil    to   amend    sections    162 
and  274  ot  the   Internal  Revenue   Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  eerUin 


business    entertainment,    etc.,    expenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
ByMr.KEOGH: 
H.R.  6172.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954 
relating  to  the  deductlbUlty  of  certain  busi- 
ness  entertairunent,  etc.,  expenaeer;    to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LIBOlfATI: 
H.H.  6173.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of  the  Interiua  Bevenoe  Coiiy»  of  1954 
relating  to  the  deductlbUlty  ot  certain  buai- 
ness  entertairunent,  etc..  expensee;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6174.  A    bin    to   amend    sections    162 
and  274   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain 
business   entertainment,   etc.,   expenses;    to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  6176.  A   bin   to  amend   sections   162 
and  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating    to    the    deducttblUty    of    certain 
business    entertainment,    etc.,    expenses;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GOODKLL: 
H.R.  6176.  A    bin    to    provide    for    regular 
congressional  review  of  aU  laws  providing  for 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  to  local  units  of 
government;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 
H.R.  6177.  A  bin  to  amend  section  2(a)  of 
article  VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1947  reUttog  to  the  annual 
payment  to  the  District  of  Colvunbla  by  the 
United  States:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Ttexas: 
H.R.  6178.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1034 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  where  the  taxpayer  or  his 
spoiise  has  attained  the  age  of  65  no  gain 
on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  the  taxpayer's 
home  will  lae  taxed;  to  the  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMrs.  DWYER: 
H.J.  Res.  401.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  reeolntlon  eetebllshlng 
a  national  shrine  conunlsslon  to  select  and 
procure  a  site  and  formulate  plans  for  the 
oonstructlon  of  a  permanent  memorial 
biiUding  in  memory  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Clvfl  War;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  WALLRAUSER: 
H.  Oon.   R«s.    150.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  ooncemlng 
the  establishment  of  a  Cuban  National  Coun- 
cil; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.  Res.  338.  Resolution  concerning  collec- 
tive defensive  agreements  with  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVKLT: 
H.  Res.  339.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  invite  cooperation  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion in  the  Middle  East;   to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  6179.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jacque- 
line Ed  wine  Pascall;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

HA.  6180.  A    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Uaj. 
Warren  O.  Ward,  Capt.  Paul  H.  Beclc.  and  1st 
lit.  BiuaeU  K.  Hansen,  UB.  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AVZRY: 

HJt.  6181.  A    bin    for    the    reUef    of    Mr. 
Rudolph  SanderBoo,  of  Mertden,  Kans.;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 

HJt.  6182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A. 
Smith;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6183.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maxle 
L.  Stevent;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  8184.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louia  St. 
Laurent:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 

HJl.  6185.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  National 
Rifle  Association  of  America  to  complete  the 
construction  and  occupancy  of  ita  head- 
quarters building  in  Washington,  D.C.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

Hit.  6186.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Wing 
Kwang  Moy:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clauae  1  of  rule  XXII 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
and  referred  as  follows: 


May  $ 


By  Mr.  FINO: 
Hit.  6187.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
D'Onofrlo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  OIAJMO: 
H.R.  6188.     A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Benes-Szoverffy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
HJl.  6189.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs. 
Stella  T.  Plttman;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  6190.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Robert  Cermln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
HJl.  6191.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  W. 
Elliott:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  OSTERTAQ: 
HJl.  6192.  A   blU   for   the   relief   of   SUter 
Enrlca  (Pasquallna  Plllppo)   and  Sister  An- 
tonla  (Ida  Conforto);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    POWEl^' 

HJl.  6193.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gulseppa     '^»PP«»  abroad,  and  "the  controterrttl  oj 

Slcurella:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,      penhelraer  case    whose  main  figure  it  bu^ 

By  Mr.  SCHADEBERO:  ^^^^  »  860,000  cash  award  although  hr»i 

HJl.  6194.  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Calliope     »  security  risk;  to  the  Committee  on  int». 

Res;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.         state  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


118.  By  Mr.  OURNET:  PeUtkm' 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Winter  Park"" 
requesting  the  Congress  of  the  UBlt««  »* 
to  recognize  the  Increasing  threat  of^ 
monopolistic  power  of  labor  unions  vhk^ 
a  deterrent  to  our  constitutional  repotn^ 
form  of  government  and  to  enact  i^mil^ 
legislation  immediately;  to  the  Co^^!! 
on  Education  and  Labor.  nnm 

116.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joi^  j 
Shaughnessy,  Brooklyn,  NY.,  relaUTs  to  |1 
redress  of  grievance  for  being  tni  tnL 
Government  service,  becaiise  he  nigMtf 
affixing  tbe  name  "United  States  of  AaMrtei* 
on  all  American  goods  In  contaln«i  \itt~m 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Majr   10:   Rnmaniaa  UdepeBdence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  MissoTTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
marks  a  day  of  special  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  subjugated  country  of  Ru- 
mania and  the  Rumanians  throughout 
the  world  who  look  with  hope  to  the  day 
when  their  homeland  will  once  again  be 
free. 

Rumania,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the 
countries  which  lies  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  of  Soviet  colonialism.  Ironi- 
cally, as  the  world  experiences  the  birth 
of  many  new  nations  only  recently 
emerging  from  colonial  status,  forces  are 
at  work  through  the  international  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  impose  a  new  co- 
lonialism, upon  these  new  nations  and 
upon  others  long  within  the  commimity 
of  free  nations. 

Each  year  that  passes  for  these  sub- 
jugated people  can  only  increase  their 
desire  to  see  freedom  once  more  return 
to  their  dominated  homelands.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  given  the  chance  to  choose, 
the  Rumanians  and  the  others  now  suf- 
fering under  the  yoke  of  Communist  co- 
lonialism would  choose  freedom;  this  is 
evident  from  the  continuing  flow  of  those 

who,  despite  the  danger  and  despite  the 
fact  that  they  must  leave  everything  be- 
hind them,  vote  with  their  feet  and  flee 
from  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  think  we  must  make  the  free  choice 

of  a  form  of  government  a  keystone  of 
our  policy  in  regard  to  Rumania,  whose 
Independence  Day  we  celebrate  today, 
and  the  other  nations  suffering  under 
Soviet  colonialism.  The  people  in  these 
unhappy  coimtrles  must,  to  achieve  real 
freedom,  be  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 


termine for  themselves  how  they  shall 
be  governed.  Free  elections  must  be  our 
goal  for  the  Soviet  colonies:  given  the 
chance,  they  will  choose  freedom. 


Niatli  Pan  Americao  Highway  CoBfress 
Meets  in  Nation's  Capita] — Delegates 
Seek  International  Roadkoilding  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vxaomxA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  from 
May  6  to  18,  1963,  the  Ninth  Pan  Ameri- 
can Highway  Congress  will  be  holding  its 
important  meetings  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Pour  hundred  and  twenty-flve  delegates 
from  21  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  in- 
cluding Canada,  are  gathered  here  in  a 
useful  conference  designed  to  promote 
international  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion in  matters  of  highway  transporta- 
tion. 

Transportation  being  a  major  tool  of 
economic  development,  the  Ninth  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress  is  particu- 
larly meaningful  at  this  time  of  empha- 
sis and  effort  in  enhancing  the  economic 
base  of  the  entire  hemisphere.  An  In- 
tegrated program  of  highway  construc- 
tion on  a  regional,  national  and  inter- 
national basis  can  do  much  to  advance 
commerce  and  industry,  and  can  be  of 
significant     value    in    raising    living 

standards. 

EIn  route  to  the  Congress,  many  dele- 
gates took  pai-t  in  an  official  road  tour 
through  Central  America,  utilizing  that 
portion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway 
from  Panama  to  Mexico  City.  They  were 
thus  able  to  witness  firsthand  the  bene- 
fits brought  to  that  sector  of  the  world 


through  successful  programs  of  inter- 
national roadbuilding. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  <m 
Public  Roads  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  It  was  my  privilege  to  ptr. 
tic i pate  in  the  first  plenary  sesskn  ot 
the  Ninth  Pan  American  Highway  Cod* 
gress.  After  the  introduction  by  Fetes] 
Highway  Administrator,  Hon.  Rex  WhJt- 
ton,  it  was  my  responsibility  to  brtnf  to 
the  assembled  delegates  and  offlcl&l  ob- 
servers the  greetings  and  welcome  froB 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Statei  I 
also  conveyed  the  respects  of  the  eon- 
mittees  of  both  the  House  and  Seoitt 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  matten «( 
highway  construction  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  lands.  Likewtee,! 
expressed  the  best  wishes  of  the  ehiir* 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  PnMk 
Works,  the  Honorable  Pat  McNamau, 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  my  re- 
marks before  the  Ninth  Pan  Amerieaii 
Highway  Congress,  May  7, 1963.  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remaita 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricon, 
as  follows : 

The  Intcx-American  Highway  and  Rmocmu 
Tkaox 

(Remarks  by  Senator  JcNifiNCS  lUmoin, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  chalmsa. 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Rosdi.  Sensti 
Public  Worka  Committee,  Isefore  the  Wlnth 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  Dsfisrt- 

^  ment  of  State  Auditorium,  May  7,  IM) 

To  many  of  our  citizens  in  the  UnlMd 
States,  the  Inter-American  Highway  It 
Tlstiallzed  aa  some  of  you  saw  It  on  yaar 
recent  caravan,  a  long  and  pleasant  My 
through  scenic  country  and  historic  dVm. 

But  to  a  large  extent  this  great  lnveitaHt 
of  fxinds.  engineering  talent,  and  constiiK- 
tlon  effort  Is  giving  Ita  t>eneflU  locally  to  tbt 
people  wbo  live  along  Ita  routa  and  In  ^ 
regions  It  traverses. 

Years  ago  the  Inter-American  Hl|hwi 
was  called  tbe  road  that  food  built  I> 
essence  this  phrase  Implied  that  laborcn  on 
the  construction  of  the  highway  earned  re- 
spectable wages;  they  were  thus  able  to  bo} 


fnod  for  an  ade<iuate  diet,  both  In  quantity 
llS^  nutrtUonal  value:  thus  fortified,  their 
Zgit.  became  more  productive. 

f^^  simple  story  exemplifies  the  value  of 
road  and  its  effect  on  the  economy  of 
*?J  „^(k  It  serves.  The  Inter-American 
^^b9%j  is  a  grand,  large-scale  example  of 
^llt  has  happened  since  time  Immemorial, 
atosneTer  an  Improved  highway  penetrates 
^an  area  hitherto  served  only  by  a  dry 
iMSon  road,  or  none  at  all. 

our  own  country  has  experienced  the  same 


process 


of     development.       The     so-called 


^fbiMkj  Ret>elIlon"  In  1794  came  about  for 
l^k  of  a  decent  road  across  the  mountains 
fj0Bi  western  to  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Wagon  freight  cost  $6  to  $10  per  hundred 
-goods.  BO  farmers  converted  their  grain  to 
J^^iky.  but  refused  to  pay  the  F'ederal  liquor 

tax. 

•mat  we  did  not  do  much  about  roads, 
for  s  long  time,  is  Indicated  by  the  cry  100 
M«rs  later,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
to"fet  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud." 

Tbe  cost  of  transportation  Is  among  the 
most  important  factors  In  any  economy,  local 
cr  iDternatlonal.  In  cash  value.  It  can  be 
measured  by  this  comparison:  It  costa  about 
4  centt  to  transport  a  ton  of  goods  1  mUe, 
over  good  roads;  moving  the  same  quantity 
by  psck  animal  over  a  poor  road  or  traU  costs 
about  30  cents,  or  five  times  as  mych. 

Tbe  fanner  who  laboriously  packs  his  prod- 
uce to  the  vUlsge  market  on  his  donkey's 
bsck.  or  on  his  own,  or  maybe  his  wife's,  has 
Uttle  Incentive  to  Increase  production.  But 
with  good  roads  available,  a  truck  can  carry 
bis  crops  farther  and  faster,  and  they  arrive 
aaapoUed.  He  has  a  choice  of  markets.  He 
bsi  ample  reason  to  grow  more;  his  Income 
la  better  so  he  has  means  to  Improve  his 
crops.  He  can  also  buy  the  producta  of  the 
dty  be  could  not  previously  afford. 

At  the  same  time,  people  In  urban  and 
metropolitan  areas  now  have  more  food 
available  and  It  is  better  and  In  greater 
rarlety.  With  lower  transportation  costa, 
ttas  food  costa  leas.  And  the  farmer  is  buy- 
ing what  the  city  folk  produce.  Thus  we 
have  an  Interacting  economic  growth,  a  lift- 
ing by  the  bootatraps  of  both  country  and 
dty. 

This  Is  not  a  new  development  to  any  of 
you,  I  am  sure.  Though  It  does  not  offer 
an  Immedlata  and  dramatic  transformation, 
It  Is  the  forerunner  of  regional  and  Interna- 
tional commerce.  It  does  Insure  the  general 
tlevatlon  of  the  living  standards  of  all  our 
people.  Oood  transportation,  as  typified  by 
tbe  Inter-American  Highway,  is  the  neces- 
lary  catalyst  for  economic  expansion,  and 
thus  toward  the  buUdlng  of  a  better  world. 

0ns  aspect  of  this  thought  Is  eloquently 
expressed  In  a  poem  by  Ethel  yn  Miller  Hart- 
wlch.  of  South  Dakota,  which  was  quoted  to 
ms  by  my  colleague  from  that  State,  Senator 
KailB.Mundt: 

"Oreat  roads  the  Romans  built  that  men 
might  meet,  and  walls  to  keep  strong 
men  apart — sectire. 

Now.  centuries  have  gone,  and  In  defeat 
the  walls  are  fallen,  but  the  roads  en- 
dure." 


Ttzei,  Speadmc,  ai4  Freedom 

IIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or  vamm* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  week 
^Ko  today  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  spoke  befOR 


the  chamber  of  commerce  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  on  the  importance  of  a  tax 
reduction  this  year. 

His  remarks  explain  succinctly  the 
causes  of  our  economy's  lack  of  growth. 
They  set  forth  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram as  the  best  means  of  overcoming 
this  chronic  problem.  It  may  serve  as 
an  example  to  those  who  endeavor  to 
find  common  groimds  for  supporting  this 
legislation. 

Secretary  Dillon's  address  merits  the 
attention  of  this  body,  and  under  leave 
to  extend  my   remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  am  including  his  address. 
The  address  follows: 

Taxes,  Spending,  and  PaZEnou 
(Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Douglas  Dillon. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  AprU  30.  1963) 

For  the  second  general  session  of  your 
annual  meeting,  you  have  chosen  the  theme, 
"Taxes.  Spending,  and  Freedom."  It  Is  a 
theme  both  timely  and  significant.  Timely, 
because  In  a  relatively  few  weeks  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  report  out 
the  tax  bill  It  is  now  working  on  In  executive 
session.  And  significant,  because  there  Is  no 
more  urgent  task  confronting  the  Nation  to- 
day than  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  tax 
reduction  and  reform,  a  program  that  is  at 
once  fair,  substantial,  and  fiscally  respon- 
sible. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  such 
a  program  will  be  enacted  Into  law  this  year. 
The  public  testimony  on  the  tax  proposals 
has  strengthened  my  earlier  belief  that  tax 
reduction  Is  essential.  It  Is  no  surprise  that. 
on  an  Issue  so  complex,  so  farreachlng  and 
that  so  deeply  affects  so  many  people,  there 
Is  no  unanimity  of  agreement.  What  Is 
genuinely  remarkable  Is  that  the  under- 
standable and  sometimes  sharp  disagreement 
on  details  has  In  no  way  weakened  the 
strong  and  widespread  consensus  that  only  a 
thorough  overhaul  of  our  tax  system  can 
provide  the  lasting  Impetiu  our  economy 
needs. 

More  than  300  witnesses  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  the  President's  tax  proposals.  WhUe 
their  views  have  differed  widely  on  specifics, 
only  two  of  these  witnesses  have  disagreed 
with  the  central  thesis  of  the  President's 
program,  the  need  for  a  substantial  tax  re- 
duction to  encourage  econc»nlc  growth. 
While  your  organization,  for  example,  has 
questioned  certain  details  in  the  President's 
proposals,  it  has  not  questioned  Its  aim. 

In  fact,  you  have  made  it  very  clear  that 
you  strongly  support  the  principle  of  tax 
reduction  as  vital  to  the  continuation  of  a 
healthy  free  econcKny.  The  practical  ques- 
tion is:  What  can  you  actively  do  to  make 
that  goal  a  reality  when  you  do  not  agree 
with  all  the  means  proposed  to  reach  It? 
An  excellent  answer  to  that  question  has 
Just  been  given  by  the  group  of  distinguished 
business  leaders  who,  last  week,  here  In 
Washington,  formed  the  Business  Commit- 
tee for  Tax  Reductl(»i  in  1963  and  who 
drew  up  a  statement  of  principles  upon 
which  biislnessmen  can  unite  In  support  of 
meaningful    tax   reduction   In    1963. 

Certainly,  the  time  Is  ripe.  Four  or  five 
months  ago,  few  of  us  could  have  realistical- 
ly expected  that  the  economic  conditions 

for  a  tax  cut  would  be  as  favorable  as  they 
now  seem.  Fch-,  based  upon  the  performance 
of  oxu-  economy  in  the  last  few  months,  our 
prospects  for  the  year  are  relatively  better 
than  most  observers  had  expected.  If  the 
Improvement  continues,  our  estimated  rev- 
enues for  fiscal  1064  may  weU  be  mc»-e  than 
we  estimated   in  January   perhaps   by   as 


much  as  a  billion  dollars,  thus  reducing 
the  deficit. 

Even  more  Important,  a  tax  cut  when 
the  economy  Is  reasonably  buoyant  would 
be  far  more  effective  m  carrying  us  toward 
full  employment  than  a  tax  cut  when  the 
economy  is  merely  limping  along.  For  the 
tax  program  that  the  President  has  pro- 
IXMed  is  designed  as  a  long-range  program, 
a  program  not  merely  to  shield  us  from  an 
economic  downturn,  but  to  accelerate  our 
economic  growth  well  into  the  future.  The 
present  state  of  our  economy  Is  Ideal  for  the 
Inauguration  of  that  kind  of  program. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  aim  of  the 
President's  tax  proposals  is  to  break  the 
Iron  grip  upon  our  economy  of  a  tax  system 
which  helped  control  infiatlon  during  the 
Second  World  War  and  Ita  aftermath,  but 
which  now  throttles  growth.  It  Is  a  program 
to  promote  economic  growth  by  promoting 
economic  freedom.  And  by  economic  free- 
dom I  mean  not  only  the  freedom  of  the 
market  place,  of  Investment,  and  of  enter- 
prise, but  the  freedom  that  Is  the  right  of 
every  American,  to  have  the  oppcK-tunlty  to 
work,  to  grow,  and  to  prosper  in  accordance 
with  his  talenta. 

Far  too  many  Americans  have  not  had 
that  opportunity  for  far  to  long  a  time.  Not 
fcM-  a  single  month  In  the  past  5  years  has 
unemployment  fallen  below  6  percent.  Tet 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  6  years, 
imemplojrment  was  either  below  or  only 
slightly  above  the  4-percent  level  that  many 
regard  as  reasonably  full  employment.  Last 
month,  4V4  million  of  our  citizens  could  not 
find  the  Jobs  they  sought. 

Unless  we  do  something  now,  the  pecm- 
pects  are  that  many  more  millions  will  be 
unable  to  find  Jobs  In  the  futiure.  Next  year, 
those  young  people  who  were  bom  In  1946, 
the  first  year  of  the  postwar  baby  boom,  wUl 
turn  18  and  begin  to  enter  our  labor  force 
In  large  numbers.  EKu-lng  the  mid -six  ties 
our  labor  force  will  have  to  absorb  an  aver- 
age annual  Infiow  of  around  2,700.000  young 
people,  compared  to  1300,000  dtirlng  the 
mld-flftles.  an  Increase  of  60  percent.  We 
must  be  able  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  of  these 
yovmg  men  and  women.  And  we  must  do  It 
In  a  time  of  ever-Increasing  automation. 
For  the  lmi>act  of  automation  that  has  long 
been  felt  among  our  bluecoUar  factory  work- 
ers Is  now  spreading  rapidly  In  the  whlte- 
oollar  and  service  areas. 

We  welcome  the  progress  of  automation. 
But  we  cannot  accept  the  imemployment 
that  too  often  accompanies  It.  We  can, 
and  we  must,  take  steps  to  meet,  with  a 
many-sided  response,  the  twin  challenge  of 
automation  and  a  rapidly  growing  labcw 
force.  The  Government  has  a  clear  and  di- 
rect responsibility  in  this  area.  But  It  will 
act  only  to  the  extent  that  the  private  econ- 
omy cannot,  or  does  not,  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

The  President's  tax  program  Is  evidence  of 
his  belief  that  a  free  and  vigorous  private 
economy  can  provide  our  citizens  with  abun- 
dant Job  opportunities.  Shotild  we  fall  to 
achieve  this  kind  of  economy,  let  no  one 
Imagine  that  the  result  would  be  anything 
but  catastrophic.  For  Instance,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Oullander,  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  recently  eetlmated 
that,  if  our  economy  continues  to  create  jobs 
no  faster  than  It  has  during  the  past  5  years, 
then,  by  1970.  our  unemployment  rate  would 
soar  to  a  shocking  12.7  percent. 

The  American  people  could  never  tolerate 
such  a  result.  It  would  inevitably  call  forth 
massive  governmental  action  to  provide  the 
Jobs  that  our  private  economy  had  not  pro- 
vided. The  President's  tax  program  Is  proof 
enough  that  such  a  prospect  is  as  unwel- 
come to  us  in  Washington  as  it  must  be 
to  you. 

High  unemplojrment  is  at  once  the  most 
enduring  and  the  most  unendurable  reeult 
Of  our  slow  growth  over  the  past  6  years. 
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but  it  Is  only  one  of  the  many  Ills  which 
flow  from  an  Inadequate  economic  perfcarm- 
anee.  The  likelihood  Is  that  without  a  pro- 
gram of  substantial  tax  reduction,  our  plants 
will  oootlnue  to  operate  below  the  levels 
that  businessmen  themselves  feel  they  need 
for  most  efficient  production;  that  there  will 
be  no  letup  In  the  pressure  up>on  profit  mar- 
gins; that  new  Investment  which.  In  real 
terms.  Is  jxut  equally  the  levels  reached  6 
ytm  ago.  will  continue  to  lag,  that  we  will. 
In  short  continue  to  suffer  from  the  many 
Ills  that  accompany  an  economy  whose  re- 
sources and  Incentives  for  growth  are  ham- 
pered by  an  overly  restrictive  tax  system. 

As  long  as  our  economy  Is  so  hampered,  we 
are  likely  to  continue  to  suffer  as  well  from 
the  chronic  budgetary  deficits  that  grow  be- 
cause our  economy  fails  to  grow.  The  record 
la  clear  that  the  deficit  we  now  face  Is  the 
result  of  an  economy  which  produces  too 
little,  rather  than  of  a  government  which 
spends  too  much.  Let  us  briefly  review  that 
record: 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  within  the  past 
a  years  the  Soviet  rulers  felt  enough  confi- 
dence in  their  power  to  confront  us  with  a 
military  challenge  on  a  scale  we  have  not  seen 
since  tlie  Berlin  blockade,  15  years  ago.  For- 
tunately, President  Kennedy  had,  In  one  ol 
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higher    than    tlO.OOO   and   to 
Whan    you    Include    last   year^  ta* 
credit  and  depreciation  reform,  ttos  t 
share  amounts  to  40  percent  tjt  ttm 
tratlont  long-rang*  tax  reduction  l 
And  roughly  one-third,  or  nearly  ta * 
of  the  net  tax  reduction  goes  to  aui 
come    taxpayers,    those    In    the    siSAgl  T* 

rate  rMtuetloiM  |a  ik. 


the  rate 

tlons  could  not  be  as  large  as  they  an* 
remain  within  the  limits  of  fl««»^i 


Thus,  we  are  faced  with  what  might  seem 
at  first  to  be  a  paradox:  while  our  present 
tax  rates  are  so  high  that  they  would  pro- 
duce a  substantial  budget  rurpliis  at  reason- 
ably full  employment,  we  have  Uttle  hope  of 
ever  achieving  that  surplus  unless  we  first 
reduce  our  tax  rates. 

Actually,  this  should  not  be  very  mysterl- 
oiis.      The    explanation    Is    that    the    major      »50.000  brackets, 
factor  in  our  economic  progress,  and.  Indeed.         The    substantlkl 

in  the  progress  of  any  free  market  economy     middle  and  upper  inTOmTbl^lll^SIL  !!*• 
such  as  ours.  U  the  vitality  of  the  private     genuine  spur  to  IncenUves  for^^  iHl* 
sector,    both    the    business    community    and      uve.   and   Investment.     Yet  the  rat-  i??*' 
the  consuming  public.    The  across-the-board 
reduction  in  our  tax  rates  recommended  by 
the  President  will  stimulate  both.    We  can 
expect  more  economic  activity,  and  higher 
tax  revenues,  to  result.     This  has  been  the 
record  In  the  past,  and  there   is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  It  will  not  prove  to  be  the 
case  again.    We  are  not  alone  in  this  analysis 
of  the  results  of  tax  reduction.    One  of  the 
clearest  statements  of  tills  thesis  that  I  have 
ever   seen    reads   as   follows: 

"Any  appreciable  downward  revision  In  tax 
rates  will,  of  course,  cause  an  immediate  re- 
duction In  revenues.  But  there  is  substan- 
tial evidence  from  the  history  of  tax  relief 
measures,  particularly  with  respect  to  Income 

-  •  taxea.  that  the  Initial  revenue  loss  Is  soon     „«-„-«♦»  ♦>,-  ««„„„^.  ♦v.*    .         .     

the  very  ttrst  moves  of  his  administration,     nuide  up  by  an  Increase  In  the  Ux  base     ^^^orate  the  economy  that,  in  a  ftw  „«,. 
ordered  a  rapid  and  subetanUal  buildup  of      against  which  the  lower  rates  are  charged.     ?)^. ."T'^IL*?.  ,^°1*'_  "*?.  °**:  »»»«  m, 


bllity.  In  the  absence  of  the  revenue-niMB- 
reforms.     Without   this   additional  rw^^ 
tax-rate  reduction   would   have  to  bs 
modest. 

The  question  of  fiscal  responsibility 
given  our  people  the  greatest  concern  In  ( 
consideration  of  the  tax  program,  a  a^. 
cem  Implicit  In  the  theme  you  ba««  eh^^ 
today.  That  is  a  concern  we  in  the  sdj^bT 
tratlon  fully  share.  Indeed,  it  j^^™** 
spelled  out  In  the  President's  budget  i 
as  well  as  In  his  tax  message. 

As  I  have  said.  It  Is  our  belief  that  tte 
tax  reducUon  we  have  proposed  wui  iq  |,. 
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ovur  military  power.  It  was  this  Increased 
military  strength  and  the  steadfastness  of 
our  citizens  that  enabled  us  to  withstand 
both  th*  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  and  the  Cuban 
crisis  of  last  fall.  That  military  buildup  was 
vital  to  preserve  our  freedoms.  It  was  also 
expensive.  Our  annual  defense  budget  grew 
by  some  $10  billion. 

In  addition  to  their  military  threat,  the 
Soviets  have  also  challenged  us  In  the  vast 
new  arena  of  space.  Thanks  to  a  consider- 
able headstart  and  rockets  far  larger  than 
ours,  they  have  been  able,  up  to  now,  to  out- 
perform us  in  manned  space  flight  and  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  the  world  by  their 
feats.  But,  in  the  spring  of  1961,  oiu  Con- 
gress agreed  with  President  Kennedy,  that  wt 
were  no  longer  willing  to  continue  second 
best  in  space.  It  approved  a  program  de- 
signed to  put  an  American  on  the  moon 
before  the  end  of  the  decade,  and  hopefully 
before  the  arrival  of  any  Soviet  space  ex- 
plorer. That  decision  was  extremely  costly, 
but  It  Involved  far  more  than  a  symbolic 
race  to  the  moon.  It  represented  our  clear 
determination  as  a  nation  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  preempt  world 
leadersh^  in  a  new  tmd  unknown  environ- 
ment whose  potential  we  have  scarcely  begun 
to  foresee. 

These  two  decisions  In  defense  and  space, 
along  with  relatively  normal  increases  in 
other  programs  vital  to  the  needs  of  ovir 
growing  popxilation.  have  combined  to  push 
our  expenditures  substantially  higher  than 
the  revenues  we  collect  from  our  underem- 
ployed economy.  I  mecm  exactly  what  I  say 
wlien  I  characterize  these  other  Increases  as 
relatively  normal.  Because,  for  all  programs 
except  defense,  space,  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  President  Kennedy's  current 
19M  budget  recommendations  exceed  actual 
1961  expenditures  by  only  $45  billion,  as 
compared  to  an  Increase  of  M-S  billion  in 
these  same  programs  during  3  preceding 
years,  1958-61.  There  can  be  no  question 
that,  if  our  economy  were  c^rating  at  rea- 
sonably full  capacity,  our  tax  system  would 
today  be  producing  more  than  enough  reve- 
nue to  finance  oxir  ctirrent  national  needs 
within  a  bfUanced  budget.  Instead  of  worry- 
ing about  deflcits  we  would  be  enjoying 
budgetary  surpluses. 

But  the  harsh  truth  is,  that  unless  we 
release  the  drag  which  our  tax  system  now 
exerts  on  our  economy,  we  cannot  hope  to 
move  significantly  closer  to  a  balanced 
budget.  In  fact,  the  experience  of  recent 
yean  has  shown  that  exactly  the  opposite 
will  take  place. 


There  is  evidence  of  this  not  only  in  our  own 
experience  but  also  in  the  experience  of  such 
countries  as  Canada,  West  Germany,  and 
Austria,  each  of  which  has  enacted  several 
tax  relief  measures  In  the  post- World  War  II 
period." 

That  statement  was  made  by  the  National 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  Its  bulletin  on  Federal  Tax  Pacts,  June  4, 
19&8. 

Last  year,  we  took  our  first  Important  steps 
In  tax  relief.  They  were  the  enactment  of 
the  investment  credit  and  the  complete  re- 
vision and  extensive  liberalization,  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  of  the  tax  rules  deal- 
ing with  depreciation.  The  combined  effect 
of  these  two  actions  was  to  reduce  the  tax- 
load  on  business  by  some  %2A  billion  a  year, 
the  equivalent  of  a  five-point  reduction  in 
ccH-porate    taxes. 

Today,  business  is  reacting  to  these  two 
measurea  as  we  had  anticipated.  The  en- 
larged flow  of  new  orders  for  machinery  and 
equipment  that  marked  the  opening  monUis 
of  the  year,  and  the  recent  striking  increase 
in  business  appropriations  for  modernization 
and  expansion,  can  be  traced  largely  to  these 
two  actions.  Most  of  you.  I  am  ture,  have 
seen  the  report  in  the  magazine.  Iron  Age.  of 
the  effect  of  these  measures  on  the  steel 
industry,  an  increase  of  32  percent  in  depre- 
ciation writeoffs. 

The  investment  credit  and  new  deprecia- 
tion guidelines  were  a  preliminary  part  of 
the  tax  program  now  under  consideration  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That 
program,  as  you  know,  offers  a  broad,  top- to- 
bottom  reduction  in  tax  rates,  both  corjio- 
rate  and  personal,  accompanied  by  a  num- 
ber of  structural  reforms.  The  overall  result 
would  be  a  reduction  of  $10.3  billion  in  taxes, 
designed  to  unleash  our  economy  and  allow 
it  to  reach  its  full  potential. 

The  President's  program  is  not  weighted  in 
favor  of  any  one  sector  of  the  economy  at 
the  expense  of  any  other.  It  recognizes  the 
simple  fact  that  a  free-market  economy  re- 
quires both  supply  and  demand.  It  also  rec- 
ognizes the  fact  that  our  economy  consists  ot 
a  complex  and  interdependent  network  of 
forces,  and  that  we  cannot  lift  the  entire 
economy  onto  a  new  and  tilgher  plane  of  ac- 
tivity by  lifting  merely  one  sector  of  It. 

Consider  for  a  moment  how  th*  tax  reduc- 
tions are  distributed  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram: Virtually  one-half  of  the  $10.3  billion 
in  net  tax  reduction  would  go  to  taxpayers 
with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  under,  and  the 
other    half    to    individuals    with    Incomes 


our    revenues 

structure  will  be  larger  than  II  we  «ct«  to 
continue  with  our  present  rate  atnetmt, 
which  stifles  economic  growth.  Kewttas* 
less,  the  first  and  immediate  fiscal  tmpset  of 
tax  reduction  will  be  lower  revenoas  ud 
a  somewhat  larger  deficit,  "nils  ealk  tar 
the  most  careful  expendlt\ire  controL  tat 
that  Is  Just  what  the  President  has  plstei 

Since  Increases  In  defense,  space  smI  ^ 
terest  on  the  public  debt  are  iiTmii«iM« 
he  has  held  fiscal  1964  expenditure  !•«« 
below  those  of  the  current  year  in  tb«  o?cnB 
Civilian  programs  of  th«  Oovemmcnt.  I* 
has  specifically  stated  on  more  than  ooe  «• 
caaton  that  a  substantial  part  of  ths  ia. 
creased  revenues  froan  our  expanding  Ma»> 
omy  will  be  set  aside  to  reduce  ths  Sfivn 
until  such  time  as  it  Is  eliminated.  Ttei^ 
nlficance  of  this  pledge  has  spparently  sst 
been  fully  understood.  As  the  PrcsMat 
stated  In  his  budget  message,  "The  pro^iet 
of  expanding  economic  activity  and  rWi^ 
Federal  revenues  in  the  year*  ahead  tm 
not  mean  that  Federal  outlays  staooM  nm 
In  proportion  to  such  revenue  incrsssaa  ta 
the  tax  cut  becomes  fully  effectlv*  and  tti 
economy  climbs  toward  full  empIoyaMt,  s 
substantial  part  of  the  revenue  InotMS 
must  go  toward  eliminating  the  trsBMtloaal 
deficit."  "nils  means  that  as  reTsntm  Is- 
crease  through  the  stimulus  of  the  tsi  pn- 
gram  and  the  norma]  growth  of  our  tocmmf. 
expenditures  will  not  be  permitted  to  TtoH 
rapidly,  leaving  a  substantial  portion  at  mtk 
year's  Increase  available  to  reduce  oar  pcsHBt 
budgetary  deficit.  The  President  has  tiimli 
begun  to  translate  his  pledges  into  •cttta. 
Since  January,  he  lias  cut  expendlturt  re- 
quests by  over  $750  million.  Including  Um 
recent  cut  of  $400  million  In  bis  for*i(B  aid 
request.  This  U  sure  proof  of  the  sffscttTe- 
neas  of  the  program  of  expenditure  eoatnl 
that  is  such  an  important  and  integral  put 
of  the  President's  tax  reduction  program. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  favors  Indict 
deficits  as  being  good  In  and  of  themstliM. 
This  is  simply  not  so.  We  dlaliks  dsfldti  « 
much  as  anyone.  But,  we  are  piepsred  to 
accept  them  If  necessary  to  preserve  o\a  n«- 
tlonal  security.  And  w*  are  not  pr«P>n< 
to  sacrifice  effective  Job-producing  pngnai 
such  as  the  emergency  public  works 
during  a  period  when  unemployment  i 
at  unacceptably  high  levels.  We  sre  taUSj 
against  waste  In  Government  and  weleaa* 
efforts  to  reduce  It.  But  w*  do  not  a*t^ 
the  claims  of  those  who  would  make  msst-ss 
cuts  In  the  budget  but  are  not  pr*p*w<M» 
JusUfy  the  deUIU.     T^  instance.  It  It  *)•■■ 
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^kt  UT*sponslble  to  claim,  as  som*  have 
^lI  tkat  defense  •zpendlttu'e*  can  be  cut 
i\mio$B.t  merely  because  they  anaoimt  to 
li^MObiUlon  a  year.  Secretary  IfoKamara 
^  gtw*n  us  the  most  •aoimt  operstlon 
flftb*  Defense  Department  that  our  Nation 
fL  ersr  known,  yet,  because  of  the  econo- 
mi«  be  is  effecting,  he  Is  under  attack  from 
rjlaj  direcUons.  No  man  has  the  right  to 
Tjm  that  additional  defense  economie*  are 
Milribls  unless  he  is  willing  to  spell  out 
^gartij  where  and  how  they  can  be  made. 
ir«  welcome  the  advice  and  help  of  all  o\ir 
M/omoM  in  assuring  the  most  frugal  conduct 
gt  the  Nation's  business,  but  we  reject  the 
counsel  of  those  who  would  sacrifice  major 
nfttlonal  interests  and  even  endanger  our  na- 
tional security,  merely  because  our  economy 
bai  not  operated  near  enough  to  capacity  to 
produce  the  needed  revenues. 

In  a  further  effort  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  tax  reduction  on  the  budget,  its  impact 
boa  been  spread  over  3  fiscal  years.  This 
dots  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  to 
tnlt  3  years  to  feel  the  economic  impact  of 
tu  reduction.  Quite  the  contrary.  The 
President's  tax  program  would  release  a  very 
Urge  amount  of  money  throughout  the  econ- 
omy In  a  very  short  period  of  time.  If  the 
tax  program,  for  example,  became  effective 
In  October,  then  within  9  months  the  econ- 
''omy  would  benefit  from  roughly  $6  billion  in 
tax  relief,  and  within  16  months'  the  entire 
110  billion  reduction  would  be  in  effect. 

The  President's  tax  program  offers  strong 
encouragement  to  both  consumption  and  in- 
TWtment,  to  every  Income  group  and  to  every 
aeetor  of  our  economy.  It  meets  the  need 
for  prompt  and  effective  action  to  lower 
rates,  to  foster  Incentives  and  effort,  at  the 
nme  time  that  it  meets  the  need  to  keep 
the  budgetary  deficit  within  a  tolerable  limit. 
It  offers  our  private  economy  the  freedom  It 
needs  to  draw  upon  its  own  inherent  re- 
sources for  growth,  to  create  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities we  win  need  in  the  years  ahead,  and 
to  proTlde  the  revenues  necessary  to  pre- 
Mrre  our  national  security  and  answer  our 
critical  nstional  needs. 

It  Is  a  program  designed  to  meet  our  needs 
todsy,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better 
tomorrow.  It  responds  to  the  challenge  of 
oar  time  In  a  responsible  manner.  Some  of 
us  may  disagree  with  parts  of  the  program, 
and  with  the  details  of  the  separate  provi- 
sions, but  all  of  tis  will  recognize  that  effec- 
ttTS  action  Is  vital  if  we  are  to  meet  today's 
soonomic  realities.  I  am  sure  the  bill  that 
will  come  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  provide  that  action,  and  I  am  sure 
thst  the  overwhelming  majority  of  oxir  peo- 
ple will  support  it  wholeheartedly. 


Afktc  Springs  Fossil  Qnarrica,  Siou 
Coanty,  Ndbr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or    NtSSASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  8, 1953 

Mr.  ICARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
wl«h  to  Insert  a  sUtement  in  the  Rkcord 
in  connecUon  with  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  as  a  companion  bill  to  one 
being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Roman  l.  Hruska,  of  Nebraska,  to 
wwerre  and  designate  the  Agate  Springs 
JojkU  Quarries,  located  in  Sioux  County. 
««r..  as  a  naUonal  monument  In  the 
National  Park  Service  Syston. 


These  unique  fossil  beds  are  known 
around  the  world,  and  this  fame  rests 
principally  on  the  wealth  of  geologic  in- 
formfttlon  and  paleontologlc  Informa- 
tion gained  from  them  since  their  dis- 
covery. This  may  well  be  the  world's 
largest  deposit  of  prehistoric  animal  re- 
mains, and  it  Is  estimated  that  only  about 
25  percent  have  been  explored  after  some 
60  years  of  digging  by  scientists. 

The  superintendent  of  nearby  Scotts- 
bluff  National  Monument  estimates  that 
his  site  now  has  96,000  visitors  a  year 
and  that  the  Agate  Monument  could  con- 
ceivably attract  50.000  per  year.  The 
proposed  project  would  include  almost 
3.000  acres  of  land,  construction  of  a 
visitor's  center,  an  Indian  artifacts  mu- 
seum, and  development  of  a  museum  at 
the  fossil  quarries.  Three  stories  could 
be  told  at  the  site:  First,  paleontology  of 
of  the  area  dating  back  21  million  years; 
second,  pioneer  ranching;  and  third,  the 
Indian  experiences  of  Capt.  James 
Cook — Oovemment  Indian  scout,  cat- 
tleman, author,  and  amateur  bone  col- 
lector, who  purchased  Agate  Springs  In 
1887.  It  was  Captain  Cook  who  earlier 
discovered  the  first  fossil  material  in  an 
area  now  recognized  to  be  one  of  the 
world's  richest  finds. 

The  Regional  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Omaha,  Nebr..  Is  now  pre- 
paring a  final  report  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  National  Parks.  Historic  Sites. 
Buildings  and  Monuments,  and  both 
Federal  and  State  officials  feel  that  these 
fossil  beds  should  be  preserved  for  re- 
search and  future  gepferatlons.  The  area 
could  be  developed  into  a  prime  tourist 
attraction  in  addition  to  neighboring 
Scottsbluff  National  Monument,  Chim- 
ney Rock,  the  Black  Hills,  and  so  forth. 

As  presently  proposed,  the  cost  of  the 
project  would  nm  an  estimated  $1,750,- 
000 — including  the  acquisition  of  the 
land,  construction  of  a  visitor  center,  an 
Indian  artifacts  museum,  development  of 
a  museum  at  the  quarries,  and  the  pav- 
ing of  roads  to  the  fossil  sites. 

I  believe  this  is  a  worthwhile  project, 
and  I  feel  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  these 
fossil  quarries  for  additional  research 
and  posterity. 


Scveaty-ifth  Aauversary  of  the  Coaaecti- 
cat  Afrkohval  EzpMiaeat  Statioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coKKicncxrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  oa  May  7 
and  8.  the  Cotmectlcut  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  New  Haven  marks 
the  75th  anniversary  of  work  in  two  Im- 
portant fields  of  science  that  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  Nation's  emi- 
nence in  farm  technology  and  Its  steadily 
advancing  standards  of  living.  The 
areas  of  scientific  work  to  be  commemo- 
rated are  botany  and  plant  pathology. 

Scientists  from  numerous  States.  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  have  gathered  at 
New  Haven  to  present  pi4>ers  and  take 
part  in  disciissions  on  tapiea  such  as  the 
history  of  plant  pathology,  biochemical 
resistance,  and  plant  chemotherapy. 

They  were  welcomed  on  May  7  by  Di- 
rector James  O.  Horsfall.  himself  an  in- 
ternationally recognized  plant  patholo- 
gist. 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  the  district 
which  includes  this  pioneer  station.  Its 
accomplishments  are  legion,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  mention 
briefiy  a  few  of  its  many  notable 
achievements. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  is  the  oldest  such  station 
in  the  United  States.  Since  1875.  Its 
business  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
the  scientific  investigation  of  agricul- 
ture's problems  and  related  ones.  Its 
product  has  been  and  contbiues  to  be  dis- 
covery in  the  biologlocJ  sciences. 

The  Connecticut  station's  firsf  direc- 
tor was  E>r.  Samuel  W.  Johnson.  He 
fathered  the  idea  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  station  movement  was 
founded  and  succeeded.  This  was  "that 
an  experiment  station  should  be  near  to 
but  not  a  part  of  an  academy."  Johnson 
had  a  unique  c(Hnbinatlon  of  scholarship, 
ability  as  a  writer  and  speaker,  and  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  the  principle  that  knowl- 
edge needs  to  be  sought  before  It  can 
be  taught.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
leaders  in  bringing  about  establishment 
of  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations  under  the  Federal  Hatch  Act  of 
1887,  13  years  after  Connecticut's  "first 
station  in  the  Nation"  was  founded. 

In  1868.  he  published  "How  Crops 
Grow."  a  book  described  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1909  as  more  widely  read  and 
studied  than  any  other  woiic  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry  ever  Issued.  It  was 
translated  into  German,  Russian.  Swed- 
ish, and  Italian,  and  used  as  a  textbook 
In  those  languages.  It  was  followed  in 
1870  by  a  seccmd  bo<*,  "How  Crops 
Feed." 

It  was,  therefore,  a  fitting  tribute  when 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  on  March  29  announced  a 
series  of  anniial  lectures  named  for  its 
first  director.  Samuel  W.  Johnson.  The 
first  lecture  In  the  series  will  be  given 
by  an  Internationally  known  speaker  as 
the  prmcipal  address  at  the  annual  "Sci- 
ence at  Work"  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Lockwood  Farm,  Mount  Carmel,  on 
Wednesday.  August  14. 

A  leaflet  Issued  last  year.  "The  Con- 
necticut Station  Story."  teUs  of  out- 
standing accomplishments  at  the  station 
during  its  first  75  years.  Among  them 
was  the  com  seed  production  technique 
first  used  by  Donald  F.  Jones  in  1917.  He 
invented  the  four-way  cross  that  made 
hybrid  com  practical.  Protein  investi- 
gations by  Th<xnas  B.  Osborne  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  significance  of  amino 
acids  In  the  diet.  The  Morgan  universal 
extractant,  simulating  the  action  of 
plant  roots  in  ranovlng  minerals  from 
the  soil  solutlQp.  made  possible  the  wide- 
ly used  Morgan  method  for  quick- 
testing  soils.  The  zineb  fungicides  had 
their  origin  in  research  at  the  Connecti- 
cut station,  and  organic  fungicides  gen- 
erally are  originally  tested  by  methods 
or  modifications  of  methods  ttie  station 
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us  that  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  In  this  The  cut  flower  and  omai«.m»-»    , 

country,  as  those  of  similar  ancestry  In  industry  of  California.  wS^TT  ^^^^ 

their  naUre  Japan,  arc  specialists  In  the  are  shipped  not  onlyto  aUnLf^*** 

art  of  growing  flowers  and  In  Imparting  United  SUtes  but  to  manv  othT  **  ^ 

a  sense  of  beauty  to  the  contemporary  tries  of  the  free  world  te  nn.    '"*'* 

-        -.  — scene.    Moreover,  they  and  their  parents  million  a  year  operaUon   Th«^h^\*** 

ably  defined  the  purpose  and  nature  of    before  them  have  contributed  much  to  a  steady  growth  in  product       ^* 

the  work  done  by  the  Connecticut  Agrl-     the  development  of  flower  growing   as  years,  although  th^  niiT«K-.J^  -5^  *« 


developed,  station  research  made  the 
tolMcco  shade  tent  practical  in  1900, 
thereby  creating  a  new  agricultural  in- 
dustry In  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

In  bU  report  to  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey 
in  19tfl.  Director  James  G.  Horsfall  most 
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the  work  done  by  the  Connecticut  Agri 
cultural    Experiment    Station — and    by 
those  established  subsequenUy  in  all  the 
other  States — in  the  following  words: 

Thit  station  was  established  as  a  unique 
venture  oX  government  In  1875.  It  was  to 
discover  luiowledge  and  put  It  to  work.  The 
station  is  unique  today  among  agencies  of 
government  whose  reports  are  Included  In 
thU  digest. 

It  Is  true  that  the  statutes  assign  to  the 
station  specific  duties,  duties  that  In  them- 
selves have  little  to  do  with  scientific  In- 
vestigations. In  this  respect  the  station  is 
like  other  departments  ot  State  government. 
The  station  has  been  given  these  assignments, 
however.  t>eca\ise  they  call  for  the  skills  and 
knowledge  the  station  has  In  putting  science 
to  work. 

The  general  mandate,  however,  the  respon- 
sibUlty  for  science,  does  not  Involve  execu- 
tion of  manmade  laws.  It  asks  ratho-  for 
discovery  of  natural  laws  and  meanings  of 
laws,  and  for  information  on  their  applica- 
tion now  and  In  the  futxire.  We*-  do  not 
know  why  these  laws  came  Into  being,  or 
where,  or  when,  and  we  are  unlikely  to  ftnd 
answers  to  these  questions.  We  do  know 
that  natural  laws  cannot  be  evaded  or  re- 
pealed. Through  organized  research,  men 
have  made  a  bold  beginning  at  the  gigantic 
task  of  understanding  how  some  of  these 
laws  work  and  how  the  knowledge  gained 
can  be  used. 

I  congratulate  the  station  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Its  75th  anniversary,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  in  this  House  will 
Join  me  in  thanking  the  station  and  its 
most  able  director  for  its  outstanding 
record  of  accomplishment  and  scientific 
contribution. 


Tribate  on  50th  Aaaiversary  of  Soathem 
CaBforaia  Flower  Growers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OP  CAUrOUfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  8, 1963 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  beauti- 
ful, fresh  cut  flowers  decorated  the  tables 
at  the  annual  Joint  dinner  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Society  and  of  the  California 
representatives  to  the  XJS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting,  which  was  held  at 
the  International  Iim  April  30,  1963. 
These  special  touches  of  living  color, 
which  remind  so  many  of  us  of  our  native 
California,  were  contributed  this  year, 
«-«?  they  have  been  for  the  past  decade, 
by  the  Southern  California  Flower  Grow- 
ers. Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  members  of  this  association  are 
Americans  of  Jai>anese  ancestry,  many 
of  whom  served  with  honor  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  oiur  country  during  World  War 
n  and  in  Korea.  They  contribute  fresh 
cut  flowers  for  table  decorations  and  cor- 
sages for  the  ladles  every  year  to  remind 


the  development  of  flower  growing 
one  of  California's  major  industries. 

The  Japanese  flower  growers  In  south - 
em  California,  some  36  In  number,  first 
organized  their  flower  market  at  Fourth 
and  Los  Angeles  Streets  in  Los  Angeles 
In  1913.  Their  first  market  space  com- 
prised 20  by  60  feet. 

This  year  they  celebrate  their  50th  year 
of  continuous  service,  except  for  the  war 
years  when  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry 
were  evacuated  from  their  west  coast 
homes  and  associations,  by  dedicating  in 
September  the  largest  flower  market  in 
the  United  States  where  producers  can 
gather  and  sell  their  products.  It  will  be 
the  only  flower  market  in  the  Nation 
built  solely  for  the  floral  industry.  It 
will  be  on  the  spwt  where  for  the  past  40 
years  the  flower  market  has  flourished — 
in  the  center  of  the  wholesale  flower  dis- 
trict. 

This    three-story    concrete    building, 
which  will  have  a  floor  area  of  some 
190.000  square  feet,  costing  more  than 
$2   million,   and   completely   air  condi- 
tioned, will  be  a  living  memorial  to  the 
American  sense  of  living  beauty  as  ex- 
pressed in  natural  flowers  and  a  tribute 
to  the  Japanese -Americans  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  the  development 
of  California  and  to  the  flower  Industry. 
Initially  grossing   only  $5   a  day.   in 
the  past  half -century  the  flower  market 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  now 
grosses  more  than  $25  million  per  year. 
From  some  36  growers  in  1913,  it  grew 
to  accommodate  124  growers  in  a  single 
year,  when  the  market  was  Incorporated 
and  moved  to  Fourth  and  Wall  Streets  in 
1914.    In  10  years,  by  1923.  the  market 
had  expanded  to  serve  some  159  mem- 
bers and  the  market  moved  to  its  present 
location,  at  755  Wall  Street.  In  the  heart 
of  lios  Angeles'  wholesale  flower  market 
district. 

After  World  War  n.  when  Japanese- 
Americans  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  former  homes  in  California  and 
elsewhere  on  the  west  coast,  only  about 
a  hundred  of  its  former  members  re- 
turned to  the  flower  market  Others  re- 
turned but  did  not  go  back  into  the 
flower  business  because  their  former 
properties  were  no  longer  available  to 
them,  because  of  their  inability  to  pur- 
chase needed  land,  because  of  their  fail- 
ure to  flnd  qualified  help.  These  moved 
Into  other  fields,  some  more  lucrative  or 
more  awjropriate  to  their  talents  than 
horticulture. 

In  any  event,  today  the  flower  market 
services  some  100  members,  who  have 
nurseries  in  an  area  extending  from  Just 
south  of  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego 
County.  TTiese  members  produce  ap- 
proximately 65  percent  of  all  the  flowers 
sold  in  southern  California.  These  100 
members,  Incidentally,  now  produce  with 
modem  and  improved  technology  and 
mechanization  more  than  the  159  mem- 
bers produced  Just  prior  to  World 
Warn. 


years,  although  the  number  of  orort,-^ 
has  decreased.  The  Industry  S^ 
the  transiUon  from  the  family -tyDeiT^ 
eries  to  modern  corporaUons.  coi^ 
with  stalls  for  research,  producUo«\^ 
sales.  The  so-called  small  produceniiS: 
day  tend  to  grow  the  misceUaneWnJ^ 
ucts.  with  their  great  and  endless  ru^ 
while  the  large  producers  tend  toSj 
cialize  in  the  regular  sales  items  nSh 
as  stocks,  roses,  gladiolus,  and  carnT 
tions.  As  with  other  American  lndu« 
tries,  the  marginal  growers  have  b^ 
dropping  out  and  the  industry  facet  i^ 
challenges  from  plastic  flowers  and  flow 
er  subsUtutes.  But  the  California  to* 
dustry  continues  to  beUeve  that  one  ««' 
say  it  better  with  flowers. 

In  any  event,  the  growth  and  exoan 
sion  of  the  southern  California  flower 
growers  and  its  market  have  paralld^ 
the  remarkable  and  spectacular  grawS 
and  expansion  of  all  of  California  and 
especially  the  Los  Angeles  area.       ' 

The  development  of  the  market  i>  t 
commentary  on  the  dedication  and  cod- 
scientious  effort  of  its  ofBcers  and  mem- 
bers over  the  years  not  only  in  tryiM 
to  grow  the  most  beautiful  flowen  fa, 
the  world  most  efficiently  but  also  In 
cooperative  effort  to  better  serve  the 
flower-buying  public  at  both  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  levels.  Their  noeca 
story  is  another  example  of  ccmblniM 
industry  with  integrity  In  the  finest  tn- 
ditlon  of  the  American  frontier. 

The  present  ofllcers  of  the  flower  mar- 
ket are  CJongoro  Endo.  president;  ^'Wi 
Minami.  vice  president;  George  kobats. 
secretary;  Tom  Endow,  treasurer;  and 
Fiank  Kuwahara.  general  manager. 

So.  as  this  unique  group  of  CtU- 
fomlans  celebrate  their  50th  anniversary 
of  service  to  its  members  and  the  people 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  I  know  tbat 
Members  will  Join  .with  me  in  congrat- 
ulating them  on'  their  success  and 
achievements  in  the  past  half  century 
and  express  the  hope  that  the  next  SO 
years  will  see  them  enjoy  continued 
growth  and  prosperity. 


Law  Day  Address  by  the  Honorable  Htrry 
F.  Byrd,  of  Virriilia,  University  of  Vu- 
finia,  May  3,  19t3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMIIU 

or  vnonriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Wednesday.  May  8. 1963 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  scholarly  and  eloquent  addres 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  freo 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Haxrt  F.  Bm. 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  on  Law  Day, 


y  -  3^  in  which  he  discusses  the  basic 
god  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
oar  oovenunent  Is  founded. 
^fbe  dlaeussion  is  so  thorough  and  so 
QQi^Q5werable  that  it  Is  a  doctmient  that 
iljould  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
lltfnber  of  Congress  who  believes  in  ad- 
kgfcnee  to  the  constitutional  principles 
mioo  which  our  Nation  is  founded. 

Senator  Btkd's  long  experience  in  gov- 
enunent;  first  as  a  leader  in  the  State 
genate  of  Virginia,  next  as  Governor  of 
yjrglnia,  and  for  the  past  30  years  In  the 
OS.  Senate  and  presently  chairman  of 
tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee,  should 
foounand  the  resi>ect  and  attention  of 
erery  thoughtful  American. 

The  address  follows: 
Sruca  DKLtVEEZP  bt  Scnatob  Hasit  P.  Byro. 
OdfocmAT     or     Vugimu.     as     Law     Dat 
PoaflOT    LacTUBZ,    UNivEasiT.    at    Chak- 
urrrtartuLE.  Va..  Pbisat.  Mat  8 
It  to  a  high  prlvUege  and  a  great  honor  to 
dellrw  tlie  Doberty  lecture  on  the  occasion 
of  Law  Day  at   the   University  at   Virginia 
likw  School.     I  am  deeply  grateful   (or  the 
courtesy  of  your  Invitation. 

As  State  senator,  as  Oovernor,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  VB.  Senate  I  have  been  Inter- 
cBtsd  In  the  development  of  the.  system  of 
adncation  In  Virginia  for  more  than  40  years. 
■lid  the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
bu  always  been  a  source  of  great  pride.  It 
Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best,  and  worthy 
at  tbe  traditions  of  Jefferson. 

Idled  with  the  pleasure  of  being  back  at 
tbt  unlrsrslty  there  Is  a  note  of  regret  In  the 
fact  that  Dean  P.  D.  O.  Rlbble  U  reUrtng. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  law  school 
■s  student,  professor  and  dean,  almost  con- 
stantly far  some  40  years. 

He  has  been  dean  and  acting  dean  since 
1S87.  He  is  a  friend  of  long  standing.  I 
respect  him  as  do  the  students  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  his  tutelage.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  among  his  host  of  friends  who  salute 
blin  this  evening. 

Wtast  does  one  say— on  Law  Day  at  the 
DnlTerslty  of  VlrglnlSr-to  ao  many  old  and 
cbcrlihed  friends  like  Dean  Rlbble:  and  to 
so  many  newer  friends,  like  I>r.  Edgar  P. 
Shannon,  president  of  this  great  university, 
who  hss  already  distinguished  himself  In 
bis  sarrlee  here? 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  my  father  was; 
and  he  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  I^w  School.  He  was  always  a  great 
sdmlrer  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  he  never 
failed  to  let  me  know  It. 

It  was  fiTMn  my  father  that  I  first  learned 
the  sources  of  sovereign  power,  the  reasons 
to  respect  the  law  under  which  we  govern 
ourselves,  and  the  principles  of  our  system 
which  Jefferson  stated  so  clearly. 

Jefferson  sent  the  model  of  Virginia's 
Ospltol  Building  from  Prance.  And  under 
Jefferson's  dome  at  the  Capitol  In  Richmond 
I  spent  some  of  the  most  rewarding  years 
of  my  life  tn  the  service  of  our  great  Com- 
monwealth. 

It  to  natural  on  this  occasion  that  my 
thoughts  turn  to  Jefferson;  and  thinking  of 
nlm.  I  am  reminded  of  his  great  and  con- 
tlntilng  concern  about  the  division  of  powers 
'n  government  which  he  regarded  as  funda- 
mental to  our  system. 

.^.^*y^  *'  *"*  Insistence  government  In 
mis  Katlon  was  federally  centralized  to  pro- 
wet  our  freedom  from  foreign  aggression, 
"nd  decentralized  in  the  States  for  preserva- 
"on  of  our  Individual  llljertles  and  freedom 
of  action  at  home. 

Thta  division  of  power  was  fundamental 
">  our  system  of  government  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  It  Is  fundamental  now.  And 
mrougbout   our    national    existence    It    has 


remained  all-important,  but  always  difficult 
to  keep  secure. 

Aa  early  as  1826.  the  year  before  be  died. 
Jefferaon.  In  a  letter  to  William  B.  OUes. 
fotud  reason  to  think  his  concern  over  cen- 
tralisation ot  power  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  been  Justified. 

With  the  development  of  communication. 
Increase  In  population.  Industrialization,  and 
so  forth,  there  U  an  InevlUble  tendency 
toward  centralization.  If  we  are  to  maintain 
the  source  of  national  strength  at  home 
which  Is  Inherent  In  decentralized  govern- 
ment, there  Is  need  for  constant  vigilance. 
It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  vigilance  against 
excessive  centralization  of  power  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  I  am  speaking  this 
evening.  The  subject  .isslgned  to  me  Is: 
Massive  Federal  Spending  and  Concentration 
of  National  Power.  And,  as  we  have  learned 
from  experience,  massive  Federal  spending 
and  centralization  of  power  feed  on  each 
other. 

It  Is  time,  I  think,  to  examine  the  extent 
to  which  our  fundamental  principles  have 
been  eroded,  and  the  need  to  reverse  the 
trend  by  recurrence  to  them. 

On  this  subject  my  thoughU  are  directed 
to  the  fundamentals  Involved.  It  Is  natural 
that  I  should  draw  on  the  experience  of  my 
lifetime,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Government.  It  Is  not 
my  Intention  to  Implicate  any  Federal  ad- 
ministration more  than  any  other,  or  to  be 
partisan  In  any  degree. 

When  I  am  asked  what  kind  of  Democrat 
I  am.  I  reply  that  I  am  a  Jeffersonlan  DenK>- 
crat.  I  wear  that  label  with  pride  because 
I  think  it  marks  me  as  one  who  fights  for 
the  fundamentals  on  which  the  finest  system 
of  government  In  history  was  built.  I  fight 
for  these  fundamentals  because  I  believe  In 
them. 

I  believe  sound  progress  Is  the  primary 
purpose  in  every  man's  life.  Sound  progress 
is  the  source  of  strength.  But  progress  is 
not  sound  unless  It  Is  based  on  sound  financ- 
ing; this  Is  another  application  of  the  checks 
and  balances  which  have  been  so  useful  in 
our  Government  and  way  of  life. 

I  believe  In  the  basic  principles  of  our 
governmental  system  which,  by  written  con- 
stitution, contemplated  State  sovereignty, 
local  autonomy,  and  Federal  Government. 
Three  coordinate  branches  of  Government 
were  contemplated  at  each  level.  The  effort 
was  to  avoid  encroachment  as  among  the 
levels,  and  among  the  branches.  I  believe 
enterprise  and  strength  Is  stimulated  by  such 
a  system.  It  must  be  preserved  and  defend- 
ed wherever  It  is  attacked. 

I  beUeve  It  Is  the  sound  productivity  and 
strength  developed  under  this  concept  that 
have  brought  us  to  world  power  In  relatively 
few  generations.  Historically,  llvee  of  na- 
tions are  measured  In  hundreds  of  years. 
I  want  the  life  of  this  Nation  to  be  the 
longest  and  the  best. 

I  believe  our  people  generally  want  our 
system  perpetuated  and  strengthened.  Ba- 
sically the  requirements  are:  simple  honesty 
and  Individual  Initiative,  a  self-reliance  and 
willing  work,  constructive  production  and 
free  competition,  and  progressive 'TTfvelop- 
ment  and  sound  financing. 

Our  position  as  a  free  world  leader,  as  well 
as  our  domestic  welfare,  depend  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  basic  sources  of  strength 
in  our  system.  It  has  been  our  strength, 
almost  alone,  which  for  16  years  has  held 
back  the  Iron  curtain  around  the  world. 

This  country  is  abundantly  blessed  with 
the  elements  of  national  strength.  We  have 
geographical  location,  climate,  size,  re- 
sources, population,  and  form  of  government 
designed  for  freedom  and  initiative  In  pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

We  are  leaders  In  a  new  era  of  atomic 
energy,  rockets,  and  space.  Our  productive 
know-how     and    capacity    are    unsurpassed. 


We  have  the  basic  requirements  for  sound 
progress,  economic,  social,  and  In  Interna- 
tional relations. 

I  believe  with  responsible  dtlsenshlp.  with 
good  government,  and  with  fiscal  soundness' 
there  would  be  no  fear  for  the  future. 

But  without  resptonslble  citizenship,  good 
govertunent,  and  fiscal  soundness  there  will 
be  neither  solid  progress  nor  seciu'lty  with 
military  preparedness,  lliese  are  the  alter- 
natives we  face  In  this  Nation  today.  We 
are  capable  of  meeting  these  requirements, 
but  this  is  not  achieved  without  discipline. 

The  greatness  of  this  Nation  is  without 
parallel.  Our  capacity  for  constructive  lead- 
ership in  the  world  is  immeasurable.  But  I 
have  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  and  I  suspect  most 
of  you  know  It  too.  Our  Government  Is  being 
challenged  from  abroad  and  undermined  at 
home.  The  Nation  is  showing  signs  of  weak- 
ness when  it  should  be  strongest. 

We  seem  to  be  running  deficits  every- 
where.   Take  four  of  them  as  examples: 

First,  there  Is  the  United  Nations  deficit. 
UJ7.  peace  operations  in  the  Congo  and  the 
Near  East  this  year  are  fluaoced  entirely 
from  bond  issue  proceeds,  and  whether  this 
indebtedness  wlU  ever  be  repaid  remains  to 
be  seen.  All  XJJS.  arrearages  on  December  31, 
1962.  totaled  $121.6  milUon. 

Second,  there  is  the  NATO  deficit.  Of  all 
15  NATO  naUons.  only  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  met  NATO  "goals"  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  with  respect  to  furnish- 
ing troops. 

Third,  there  is  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  We  spent  $2.2  bilUon  more  In  for- 
eign countries  in  calendar  year  1962  than  we 
took  in  from  transactions  abroad.  Our 
money  went  out  in  foreign  aid,  maintenance 
of  troops  around  the  world,  migration  of  U.S. 
business,  tourist  expenditures,  purchase  of 
importa.  etc.  We  have  run  deficits  In  these 
accounU  for  12  of  the  past  13  years.  This 
has  resulted  In  the  loss  of  two- thirds  of  our 
free  gold.    Gold  backs  the  dollar. 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  domestic  budget  defi- 
cit. Federal  economists  are  confusing  the 
public  by  talking  In  terms  of  three  budgets; 
there  Is  a  deficit  In  each  of  them.  The 
deficit  In  the  regular  budget  is  estimated  at 
$83  billion  this  year  and  $11.9  billion  next 
year— a  2-year  deficit  of  $20.7  blUlon— and 
this  would  be  the  highest  2-year  deficit  com- 
bination in  peace-time  hlstoryr~~ 

In  short,  we  are  surrounded  by  deficits. 
And  with  them  we  have:  debt  and  Inflation; 
we  have  balance-of-payn>ents  trouMe;  we 
have  dwindling  gold  reserres;  and  we  have 
Communlsta  within  90  miles  of  our  shore. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic  budget  deficit, 
there  has  been  reason  before  now  to  think  we 
were  on  a  permanent  deficit  financing  basis; 
now  it  Is  proposed  to  enter  an  era  of  planned 
deflclta. 

Planned  deficits  are  contemplated  under 
the  pending  proposal  -to  increase  spending 
and  reduce  taxee  at  y>e  same  time.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasifry  testified  recenUy  that 
the  current  tax  cut  recommendations  would 
create  deficits  until  fiscal  year  1966  or  1967. 

He  said  this  week  that  revising  the  deficit 
estimate  for  the  coming  fiscal  yesir  from  $12 
bilUon  down  to  $11  billion  provided  more 
reason  for  cutting  taxes.  He  was  saying  8 
months  ago  that  the  tax  cut  was  necessary 
to  prevent  depression.  Now  he  is  saj'lng 
taxes  should  be  cut  because  business  is 
booming. 

But  any  way  he  slices  his  reasoning,  he  still 
plans  deflclta  for  years  In  the  future,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley 
Surrey  said  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  strength  is  being  sapped  by  paternal- 
ism of  Federal  bureaucracy  grown  too  big; 
usurpation  of  power  by  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  grown  too  mighty;  and  force  of  pres- 
sure groups  grown  too  arrogant.  They  are 
undermining  our  system,  changing  our  at- 
titudes, and  hobbling  our  will  for  freedom. 
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May  s 

are  allowing  departuru  from  thaai  ta 

cumulate.  •^ 

All  around  u»  there  are  alcixa  i»w«t-,^^^ 

the  need  for  recurrence  to  our  natlooal  £!? 

trlnes  aa  they  were  laid  down  In  thewLIS!! 

of   ovir   Founding   Fathers.     It  u  becomi 

urgent  that  we  should  take  heed,  ^''^"'"at 
Thomas    JefTeraon,    In    an    1816   letter  ^ 

Samuel  Kerchlval,  said:     "A  departmJftm? 

principle  In  one  Instance  becooiea  a  a^ 

edent  for  a  second:  the  second  for  the  t^M* 
la  a  dendenlng  lack  of  confidence  arising  tlon;  and  neither  domestic  nor  foreign  fears  and  so  on  tU  the  bulk  of  society  u  rec^a^ 
^ — —  H-^^ — ^i  -«-i.i»..^...-  _^4.t.  ».....i.^«.  *„  v..._.      «♦  i^«_*i^^  In  »v.i.  ...... nt....  »iii  !»-.  -._»„...^      to   misery   without   senalbUltles    exce«»»  i' 

sin  and  suffering.  '      ^^    * 


Hope  for  the  futxire  bxillt  on  confidence  Is 
the  aUmtaatlng  force  for  Knind  progress'. 
But  coDfldence  Is  not  stimulated  by  expand- 
ing Federal  paternalism,  or  Federal  usurpa- 
tion of  authority  and  poirer,  or  excesslTe 
Federal  spending;  and  we  are  experiencing 
all  three. 

In  my  Judgment  lack  of  confidence  In 
Federal  policies,  and  the  fiscal  position  of  the 
Central  Government  are  a  real  and  serious 
drag  on  oiu-  progress  in  all  respects.    There 


IMO,  they  were  worth  46.6  cents  In  March 

1961,  they  were  worth  46.1   cents  In  March 

1962,  and  they  were  worth  45.6  cents  in  March 
of  this  year. 

Ck>nfldence  does  not  rise  with  falling  gold 
reserves,  ot  with  declining  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar.  The  drop  in  both  must  be 
stopped  In  the  Interest  of  restoring  confi- 
dence among  our  people  at  home  and  among 
free  world  governments  abroad. 

This  requires  removal  of  the  fear  of  infia- 
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from  Federal  attitudes  with  respect  to  huge 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments; integrity  of  the  dollar,  and  loss  In 
our  gold  reserves;  usurpation  of  power  by 
Federal  agencies  and  oovirts,  with  dangerous 
centralization  of  authority;  lack  of  a  square 
deal  between  business  and  labor;  and  deficit 
financing  for  nonessential  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Federal  Oovemment's  record  on  these 
matters  does  not  stimvilate  confidence.  New 
and  enlightened  Federal  policies,  with  dis- 
ciplined positions,  are  needed  with  respect 
to  each  item  I  have  listed,  and  with  respect 
to  the  combination. 

For  17  years,  since  World  War  IT,  the  United 
States  lias  been  banker,  policeman  and 
Santa  Cla\is  for  the  free  world.  We  have 
spent  more  than  $100  billion  In  foreign  aid. 
Including  some  $4.5  billion  which  went  to 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  and  foreign  aid  has 
contributed  to  oiu-  deficit  in  foreign  transac- 
tions. 

Promises  to  eliminate  the  international 
payments  deficits  have  not  been  fulfilled  to 
date;  these  deficits  are  continuing  despite 
o\ir  generally  favorable  balance  In  foreign 
commercial  trade. 

Confidence  would  be  stimulated  by  elimi- 
nation of  nonessential  foreign  aid  in  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  program.  This 
would  be  a  good  place  to  start  more  effec- 
tive discipline  over  all  Federal  expenditures 
abroad  in  the  effort  to  balance  our  Income 
from  foreign  coiuitries  with  our  expendi- 
tures In  them. 

The  law  does  not  require  It,  but  for  years 
we  have  given  foreign  governments  and  their 
central  banks  the  option  of  taking  payments 
for  these  overseas  deficits  In  dollars,  or  in 
gold  at  the  statutory  rate  of  $35  an  ounce. 

They  take  gold  instead  of  dollars  if  their 
confidence  in  our  money  Ls  Impaired.  They 
are  aware  of  o\ir  domestic  deficits,  otir  in- 
creasing Federal  debt,  and  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  our  dollar.  They  have  taken  two- 
thirds  of  otir  free  gold  since  1949. 

Gold  backs  our  money  and  some  $12  bil- 
lion In  gold  Is  reqxiired  for  this  purpose.  We 
had  more  than  $24  billion  in  gold  in  1949. 
Now  we  have  leas  than  $16  billion.  We  are 
within  $4  billion  of  the  amount  required  to 
back  the  dollar,  and  the  gold  Is  still  going 
out. 

I  regard  this  as  our  moat  serloiis  fiscal  and 
monetary  problem.  If  the  time  comes  when 
we  cannot  offer  dollars-or-gold  convertibility 
in  our  foreign  transactions,  we  shall  be  faced 
with  a  catastrophic  situation. 

It  would  be  dangeroxis  to  remove  gold  as  the 
base  for  the  dollar  or  renege  on  the  gold-or- 
dollar  option  in  foreign  settlements  while  the 
dollar  Is  under  the  fire  ot  chronic  domestic 
deficits  and  declining  value. 

Either  or  both  of  these  courses  would  be 
regarded  around  the  world  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness; and  other  free  world  currencies  tied  to 
the  dollar  would  be  jeopardised  as  well  as 
our  own.  It  is  imperative  that  we  stop  the 
drain  on  our  gold.  This  will  not  be  done 
without  return  to  sound  fiscal  principles  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Meanwhile,  the  value  of  the  dollar  at  home 
is  steadily  going  down.  As  compared  with 
dollars  worth  100  cents  In  1939,  American  dol- 
lars were  worth  47.3  cents  each  In  March 


of  Infiatlon  In  this  country  will  be  removed 
so  long  as  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  embrace  huge  and  nonessential  deSclt 
financing.  Talk  of  more  Inflation  Is  Increas- 
ing at  this  time. 

Fear  of  inflation  forever  lurks  In  a  con- 
tinuing deficit  situation.  Bernard  Baruch, 
one  of  this  Nation's  wisest  counselors  and 
most  respected  financiers,  has  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
deficit  spending  Is  always  to  be  feared  as  a 
dangerous    contributor   to   inflation. 

The  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  on  a  deficit  financing  basis 
In  27  of  the  last  33  years,  and  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  dropped  64.4  cents  since  1939. 
And  there  Is  no  sign  of  relief  from  deficits  In 
the  future.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  being 
planned  for  years  to  come. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  war  and  military  costs 
for  this  record  of  deficits,  and  the  tre- 
mendous $306  billion  debt  piled  up  in  their 
wake.  But  the  combined  duration  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  war  was  about  8 
years.  There  have  been  20  deficits  in  the 
other  25  years. 

In  the  10  years  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  we  have  had  seven  deficits;  the  Federal 
debt  has  gone  up  nearly  $40  billion,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  increased  by  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion, or  more  than  25  percent. 

And  within  these  past  10  years  we  experi- 
enced the  greatest  p>eacetlme  deficit  in  his- 
tory. This  occurred  in  1969.  when  the  deficit 
reached  $12.4  billion.  Unfortunately,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  record  may  not  stand  un- 
broken much  longer. 

Government  economists  are  now  telling  us 
that  a  balanced  budget  would  lead  to  in- 
creased unemployment  and  general  economic 
decline.  They  say  this  would  happen 
whether  we  reduced  Federal  expenditures 
to  meet  tax  collections,  or  increased  taxes 
to  meet  expenditures. 

The  same  Government  economists  say  bal- 
ancing the  budget  is  still  a  goal,  but  to  bal- 
ance it  any  time  soon  would  make  us  poor 
because  there  would  be  no  Federal  deficit 
to  make  \is  rich.  And  to  make  us  richer 
faster,  they  think  the  Government  should 
create  bigger  deficits  by  spending  more  and 
cutting  taxes  at  the  same  time. 

These  Idetts  don't  sound  like  men  looking 
for  new  frontiers.  They  sound  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  These  economists  must  have  been 
taking  a  long  nap.  If  their  theory  were 
valid,  we  have  already  had  enough  deficits 
to  make  us  all  rich  and  employed  before 
now. 

The  hard  fact  Is  that  of  the  $20  billion  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  in  1953.  $17 
billion  has  been  for  strictly  domestic-civilian 
programs,  projects,  and  purposes,  and  In- 
terest. 

This  $17  billion  Increase  excludes  the  cost 
of  military  functions,  foreign  aid  and  trust 
fund  programs  such  as  those  for  social  se- 
curity, highways  and  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association.  Federal  spending  for  do- 
mestic-civilian purposes  and  Interest  in  the 
coming  year  is  estimated  at  $38.4  billion. 

In  this  country  we  achieved  our  liberty, 
our  freedoms,  and  our  greatness  by  adher- 
ence to  fundamental  principles.  They  are 
still  the  wellsprlng  of  our  strength;  but  we 


•The  forehorse  of  thU  frightfxal  sltuattoa  - 
Jefferson  said.  "Is  public  debt,  and  in^ 
train  there  is  wretchedness  and  opprsMoa? 

Here  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  iS** 
In  sight  of  Montlcello.  and  not  far  tnL 
Mount  Vernon.  1  think  you  will  agree  i^m 
Jefferson  and  Washington  were  the  greats 
men  this  Nation  has  produced.  JtBrntob 
formulated  our  purposes  and  our  lyitoa 
of  government;  and  Washington  pot  ttmn 
Into  operation. 

No  Nation  ever  had  higher  purpcats;  tad 
no  better  system  of  government  has'  rm 
been  devised.  It  Is  not  a  pure  demoener 
but  It  Is  a  brilliant  and  practical  upptrmA 
to  It.  lU  underlying  principles  must  not 
be  chipped  away. 

They  represent  fundamentals  eoncelTsd 
in  revolution  against  oppression  and  auto, 
cratlc  power  exercised  by  a  remote  esntnl 
govenunent.  I  cannot  Imagine  ttiat  tha 
people  of  this  country  want  them  aban- 
doned. 

0\ir  forefathers  were  willing  to  fight  sad 
die  for  our  national  objectives  which  w« 
liberty,  the  conditions  of  freedom,  and  % 
system  of  government  designed  forew  to 
guarantee  these  blessings  for  our  peoftlt. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of  ofor  hto* 
tory  that  this  guarantee  requires  dlviitaa 
of  authority  in  a  manner  to  avoid  the  er\]» 
of  centralized  power  within  the  Nation,  tad 
to  utilize  the  strength  of  national 
outside,  in  our  foreign  relations. 

Minimum  central  govertunent  for  pw> 
poses  at  home,  and  use  of  Federal  pow 
abroad  have  been  keys  to  our  great  '*"m<stlf 
progress  and  the  development  of  our  pns- 
tlge  in  world  affairs.  This  country  «m 
founded  on  the  principle  that  we  vnt  to 
be  a  union  of  sovereign  States,  federallsid 
for  specified  purposes. 

The  p\irpo«e«  of  the  Federal  Oovemmnt 
are  clearly  stated  In  the  national  CkMistttu- 
tlon  which  the  States  adopted.  And  ondw 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  powers  not  specified  m 
Federal  are  retained  by  the  States  and  Um 
people. 

This  is  In  accordance  with  the  wise  eoaasd 
oC  Jefferson.  As  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
France,  he  saw  at  firsthand  the  reacttonsry 
oppression  of  concentrated  power  In  Um  na- 
tions of  Curope. 

From  Paris  he  wrote  home  urging  vm  to 
"make  the  SUtes  one  as  to  everythlag  can- 
nected  with  foreign  relations,  and  keep  thMi 
the  several  States  as  to  everything  poniy 
domestic." 

Fundamentally,  the  principles  underlylag 
our  system  hold  that  people  in  their  locsl 
environment  are  entitled  to  maximum  frse- 
dom  In  the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  mini- 
miun  subordination  to  central  authority. 

No  American  has  ever  been  mors  ooa- 
structlvely  liberal  than  Thomas  Jsffwaoa. 
and  no  one  has  been  more  eager  for  soani 
progress  In  furthering  the  general  wtUart 
of  the  people  and  the  Nation. 

But  his  was  a  sound  liberalism.  dsTilapid 
from  a  conservative  base:  strong  FidmL 
state  and  local  government  in  their 
tlve  areas,  sound  financing,  republican 
of  government,  informed  electorate,  et  csttn. 

These  are  not  deterrents  to  progress.  TbV 
contemplate  growth  In  the  Nation's  siM,  i^ 


uid  population.   They  are  capable  at 

l-iHkllf€  t'^  freedom  necessary  for  varied 

JJiJ^IbJ  to  worthy  obJecUvss. 

"'Ti^  gf  UM  great  fundamentals  ot  our  sys- 

^m^nB  the  freedom  for  individual  initlativs 
xT^Q^  which  our  pec^le  could  start  at  the 
Mttooi  and  raise  themselves  to  the  top  un- 
*"2^letsd  by  sUfllng  paternalism. 
•"jlpfi^li^  was  Its  promotion  of  the  com- 
BCtlttv*  enterprise  system  under  which  the 
Ej^yoo  grew  great  In  sound  progress  and 
MS  competition  at  the  marketplace.  This 
I.  impoasllde  In  s  bureaucratic  straltj&cket. 
^f  an  founded  on  the  capitalism  of  com- 
petitive enterprise.  Under  ovu-  form  of  gov- 
^fSBsnt  this  provides  the  means  for  our 
pmsoit  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Independ- 
^BOf.  Bow  else  could  we  achieve  material 
pnmerity  with  cultural  accompllshmentf 
^^ido  not  necessarily  defend  the  status 
goO'  neither  do  we  assume  that  change  is 
neceMUlly  progress.  BaslcaUy,  I  think  we 
ylali  to  solve  our  problenu  by  methods  con- 
(ormlng  to  our  fundamental  principles. 

Xliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  Nation 
VM  founded  in  a  deeply  rooted  mistrust  of 
central  government.  Paternalistic  govern- 
ment undermines  our  principles,  llixilta  our 
{reedom.  deprives  us  of  the  fruits  of  our 
labor,  and  curbs  our  Initiative. 

Tbe  evils  and  potential  evils  of  central- 
jtti  government  were  clearly  seen  by  both 
;«ffcrBOO  and  Washington;  and  Jefferson  in 
particular,  warned  against  them  throughout 
most  of  his  adult  lifetime. 

He  expressed  concern  over  the  possibilities 
of  excessive  centralization  in  a  letter  to  Old- 
deon  Granger  In  August  1800.  Twenty-one 
yesn  later.  In  his  autobiography  (1821)  Jef- 
ferson was  still  cautioning  against  central- 
ised government  In  the  United  States,  and 
be  left  this  statement  for  our  guidance: 

'It  U  not  by  consolidation,  or  concentra- 
tion of  powers,  but  by  their  distribution 
thst  good  government  Is  effected." 

It  is  appropriate  to  recall  these  views  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
even  more  appropriate  to  recall  his  views 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  His 
apprehensions  over  the  Federal  Judiciary 
were  second  only  to  his  fear  generally  of 
centrtllslng  too  much  power  in  the  Federal 
Government.    And  these  (ears  were  related. 

Let  me  quote  what  he  said  in  this  respect. 
In   1823.    he    told    William    Johnson    that: 

"lliere  is  no  danger  I  apprehend  so  much 
M  the  consolidation  of  our  Government  by 
the  noiseless  and,  therefore,  unalarming  in- 
ftnimentallty  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

Washington  also  warned  us  against  usur- 
pation of  power  which  he  said  was  the  "cus- 
tomary weapon  by  which  free  nations  are 
destroyed. '  And  then  the  First  President 
went  one  step  further  when  he  said  our 
Ooremment  •••  •  •  wUl  become  despotic 
only  when  the  people  have  been  so  corrupted 
u  to  need  despotic  government,  being  incap- 
sbls  of  any  other." 

Times  and  circumstances  change,  but  prin- 
ciples do  not.  We  have  abused  our  freedoms. 
our  form  of  government,  and  our  system  of 
competitive  enterprise  which  are  our  na- 
Uonal  heritage.  Under  the  Constitution,  as 
U  was  written,  ours  is  still  a  government 
orlgloating  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  SUtes. 

It  Is  ons  thing  to  be  free  from  foreign 
domination.  It  is  another  thing  to  be  free 
wnong  ourselves,  free  from  domination  by 
t  remote  central  government  of  our  own 
creatton.  We  will  fight  f<H«lgn  aggreasion 
without  queaUon;  but  we  take  our  freedoms 
»t  home  for  granted. 

Washington  Is  as  far  from  Honolulu  as  It 
j^  "y  M<»cow.  Centralise  in  Washington 
we  powar,  the  Government,  and  the  author- 
.7  *^  »  Nation  so  vast  in  alM,  and  so  dl- 
*«"«d  In  IntsrsMs  ••  ours,  »ad  you  Inmair 
«»•  wisdom  of  enlightened  gorsmment  and 
lonts  destruction  of  our  ehartshed  treedoois. 


This  Is  what  Is  happening.  We  are  chang- 
ing our  system  of  government;  not  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  aa  provMed 
in  our  basic  law.  but  by  means  more  subtle 
which  are  equally  as  effective.  They  are  in 
the  form  of  all  kinds  of  so-called  Federal 
aids,  subsidies,  decrees,  and  other  tools  of 
power  and  force. 

We  are  being  enticed  Into  centralization  by 
Federal  paternalism,  forced  Into  centraliza- 
tion by  Federal  usurpation  of  power,  and 
driven  to  centralization  under  the  burden 
of  public  debt.  I  wish  It  could  be  said  that 
this  trend  Is  abating.  It  is  not.  It  is  con- 
tinuing   with    Increasing    boldness. 

Test  these  tendencies  of  today,  and  we  find 
them  in  violation  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples; they  lack  practical  and  frugal  ap- 
proach; they  are  unproductive  of  sound 
progress;  and  they  erode  om"  character  and 
confidence. 

Consider  two  of  the  proposals  sent  by  the 
President  to  Congress  for  consideration  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Under  one  he  could  spend 
public  funds  without  appropriation.  Un- 
der the  other  he  could  cut  taxes  by  execu- 
tive order.  No  other  President  in  our  history 
ever  asked   for  such   Executive  power. 

Both  proposals  would  undermine  the  Con- 
stitution which  prohibits  expenditures  ex- 
cept in  "consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law"  and  fixes  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Government  In  the  legislative  branch.  For- 
tunately, Congress  had  the  courage  to  re- 
ject both  proposals.  But  they  will  be  made 
again. 

The  very  fact  that  they  were  so  openly 
made  disturbs  the  confidence  of  people  who 
would  adhere  to  fundamental  principles  and 
believe  that  concentration  of  spending  and 
taxing  powers  In  the  hands  of  one  man 
would  do  violence  to  the  foundation  of  our 
system  of  government. 

Consider  the  Executive  crackdown  on  the 
steel  Industry  last  spring.  In  that  case  the 
Central  Government  made  unprecedented 
use  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Federal  grand  Jury,  and  the  threat  to 
withdraw  and  withhold  Federal  contracte 
from  companies  which  dared  not  to  conform. 

Consider  the  Increasing  dominance  by  the 
Federal  executive  branch  together  with  the 
everwldening  usurpation  of  power,  in  a  con- 
tinuing line  of  decisions,  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court.  Now  it  is  undertaking  to 
dictate  and  Infiuence  formation  of  political 
districts  within  States  from  which  members 
of  State  legislatures  are  elected. 

Nothing  is  further  outside  of  Federal 
Jiu-isdictlon.  Gerrjrmander  by  the  Federal 
Judiciary  Is  something  new  and  dangerous 
in  our  form  of  government.  It  could  be 
used  to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our  two- 
party  system,  as  well  as  the  fundamental 
safeguards  of  dual  governments  under  the 
Constitution. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  SUtes  has  asked  a  FMeral 
court  to  enjoin  the  State  of  Virginia  from 
spending  its  own  money  in  support  of  all 
public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  for 
both  white  children  and  Negroes,  unless  one 
county  in  the  SUte  submits  to  Federal 
demands. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
on  April  26,  1961,  filed  a  petition  In  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  at  Richmond,  asking  for 
Federal  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  of 
Virginia  from:  "•  •  •  approving,  paying, 
or  issuing  warrants  for  the  payment  of  any 
funds  of  the  Stote  for  the  maintenance  or 
operation  of  public  schools  anywhere  in  Vir- 
ginia for  so  long  and  during  such  period 
MM  the  public  schools  of  Prince  Bdward 
County  are  closed  and  a  system  of  public 
free  schools  is  not  maintained  within  the 
county." 


The  Prince  Bdward  school  case  Is  still  in 
the  Federal  courts;  but  tbs  fact  remains 
that  public  scho(Ms  are  still  operating  In 
Virginia,  and  the  State  "k  money  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  is  still  being  us«d.  But 
such  intemperate  Federal  action  cannot  be 
taken  lightly. 

It  is  true  that  this  move  for  Federal  In- 
junctive control  over  pubUc  schools  In  Vir- 
ginia involves  the  Federal  effort  to  force 
integration  of  school  children,  but  I  would 
remind  citizens  in  aU  States  that  their  own 
school  interesu  also  are  in  Jecqwrdy  if  such 
a  precedent  were  set. 

In  the  area  of  public  education,  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  Monday,  April  29. 
started  hearings  on  Senate  bill  680  which  seta 
forth  24  Federal  programs  for  iilgher  educa- 
tion as  well  as  public  education  at  the  lower 
levels,  each  with  Federal  standards  to  be 
complied  with. 

This  is  an  authorization  bill;  and  if  it  is 
passed  It  would  be  practically  useless  with- 
out subsequent  appropriations  wliich  would 
be  made  In  other  bills.  And  provisions  in 
this  bill  could  not  control  restrictive  amend- 
ments which  might  be  added  to  the  appro- 
priation bills  over  the  years  to  come. 

Such  amendments  might  reach  to  matters 
like  textbooks,  curricula,  teachers'  salaries, 
and  so  forth.  Federal  subsidy  money  could 
be  limited  to  States  with  teacher  merit  sys- 
tems, or  vice  versa,  or  to  States  with  a  alngle 
pay  scale  for  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, or  vice  versa,  and  so  on. 

When  Federal  funds  are  involved,  in  the 
form  of  subsidies,  grants  or  otherwise.  Fed- 
eral control  Is  Inherent.  It  may  be  through 
Federal  court  injunctions.  In  substantive 
legislation,  Uu-ough  appropriation  bill  riders, 
through  Executive  orders,  or  otherwise;  but 
it  wiU  be  there. 

Consider  Executive  Order  11063  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1962.  in  which  the  President  decreed^ 
racial  Integration  In  all  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  housing  programs.  I  commend  the 
Virginia  Law  Weekly,  published  here  at  the 
university,  for  its  editorial  of  last  December 
6,  entlUed  "A  Regrettable  Order." 

Consider  Executive  Order  10925  of  March 
6,  1961,  which,  with  respect  to  Federal  con- 
tracte. in  part  says: All  Government 

contracting  agencies  shall  Include  In  every 
Government  contract  hereafter  entered  into 
the  following  iM-ovlslons:  in  connection  with 
performance  of  work  under  this  contract  the 
contractor  agrees  as  follows:  (1)  the  con- 
tractor will  not  discriminate  against  any 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin  •  •  •." 

Here  again,  it  is  true  that  the  two  ex- 
amples I  have  cited  Involve  integration. 
But  consider  the  increasing  Federal  reqtiire- 
ment  that  so-called  Davis-Bacon  wage  rates 
be  applied  for  construction  in  which  Federal 
subsidy  money  is  used — examples  are  schools, 
hospitals,  highways,  and  so  forth. 

Davis-Bacon  wage  rates,  as  applied  by  the 
Federal  Government,  almost  without  excep- 
tion are  metropolitan  rates.  TO  apply  them 
elsewhere  means  spending  more  money  for 
fewer  classrooms,  fewer  hospital  beds,  fewer 
miles  of  highway,  and  so  on.  Nonessential 
expenditures  are  made  mandatory,  and  local 
wage  schedules  are  drastically  disttirbed. 

Farmers  who  participate  in  the  Federal 
agricultural  price  support  program  are  sub- 
jected to  Federal  restrictions  on  their  crops. 
The  restrictions  are  In  the  form  of  quotas, 
acreage  allotment  or  production  control,  and 
so  forth.  There  are  Federal  standards,  re- 
strictions or  controls,  or  the  combination,  in 
all  of  these  subsidy  programs. 

Make  no  mUtake;  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  become  party  to  expensive  projects 
and  programs  involving  expenditure  of  so- 
called  Federal  funds  without,  at  some  time 
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or  anotlier.  aasiunlng  Ito  share,  and  usually 
more  tban  Its  sliare,  of  control. 

X  often  wonder  whether  people.  Institu- 
tions, localities  and  States,  when  they  apply 
for  theae  Federal  subsidies,  stop  to  realise 
that  the  principal  soxirce  of  the  Central 
Government's  Income  Is  Its  taxes  and  other 
levies  on  all  of  vu. 

It  oollecta  the  taxes,  deducts  a  high  ad- 
ministrative cost,  and.  In  the  case  of  these 
subsidies.  It  passes  the  money  back  with 
strings  attached;  and  generally  It  requires 
States  to  match  the  so-called  Federal  pay- 
ments. 

I  wonder  how  much  people,  institutions, 
localities  and  States,  think  about  the  fact 
that  when  they  ask  for  Federal  subsidies, 
they  are  asking  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
limit  their  freedom  of  action  for  which  the 
Nation  was  founded. 

Every  Federal  payment  takes  Its  toll  In 
centralized  restraint  and  control.  If,  as  the 
administration  says,  the  rate  of  progress 
in  this  covintry  has  been  slowed  down  in  re- 
cent yean,  the  cauM  la  too  much  centraliza- 
tion, not  a  lack  of  Government  programs. 

Thirty  years  ago  when  I  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate there  was  only  a  handful  of  prograntis 
for  grants  to  States  and  localities,  including 
those  for  highways  and  land-grant  colleges. 
Federal  expenditures  through  these  programs 
at    that    time    totaled    about    $100    million. 

Now  Federal  payments  in  the  form  of 
grants  are  going  out  to  States  and  localities 
through  60-odd  programs,  and  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  are  totaling  $8 
billion  a  year.  In  addition,  there  are  some 
50  programs  for  payments  and  grants  to  in- 
dividuals toUling  $2.5  billion. 

Add  to  these  the  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary payrolls,  and  other  recipients  of  Federal 
largesse,  and  we  find  more  than  60  million 
people  receiving  Federal  payments  each  year 
totaling  more  than  $50  billion.  These  re- 
cipients, with  their  families,  could  total  half 
our  population. 

In  addition,  millions  of  people  are  bene- 
fiting from  Federal  Insurance  programs  cov- 
ering housing  mortgages  and  so  on.  And 
wherever  a  mortgage  is  insured,  so  is  a  bank. 
Think  of  the  biisinesses  benefiting  from 
Jvmk  mail  which  the  Government  delivers 
through  the  Poet  Office  which  operates  at  a 
loss. 

The  fact  is  that  we  find  Federal  subsidies 
flowing  to  business.  Industry,  private  finance, 
agrlciilture,  transportation,  power,  hoiislng, 
health,  education.  States,  localities,  private 
and  public  Institutions,  and  Individuals. 
Name  an  area  of  endeavor,  and  the  chances 
are  there  Is  a  Federal  subsidy  program  to  go 
with  it. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  suddenly  rip  all 
of  these  Federal  programs  out  of  our  way  of 
living.  Some  of  them,  such  as  some  aspects 
of  the  veterans'  programs.  Federal  pa3rrolls. 
and  retirement,  and  so  forth,  are  legitimately 
within  the  Federal  province.  Others,  such 
as  social  security  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance, are  In  the  nature  of  contributory  trust 
fundis. 

But  from  experience  we  have  learned  that 
the  more  government  is  centralized,  the  more 
easily  It  is  Infiuenced  by  leaders  of  organized 
pressiire  groups.  Political  target  areas,  the 
source  of  authority,  and  the  ruling  officials 
are  more  centralized  and  therefore  more 
susceptible  to  concentrated  pressiire. 

Let  me  use  a  few  more  fig\ires,  just  to  fix 
in  your  memory  the  magnitude  of  what  is 
going  on  In  Federal  domestic  civilian  pro- 
grams. 

Let  me  compare  budget  estimates  for  next 
fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1,  with  actual 
figures  for  the  year  after  the  Korean  war 
ended  10  years  ago.  Assuming  the  budget 
requests  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  1964,  as 
compared  with  actual  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1964: 


Federal  payments  for  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources  would  have  more  than 
doubled  from  $2.6  bilUon  to  $6.7  billion; 
Federal  payments  for  commerce  and  trans- 
portation would  have  far  more  than  doubled 
from  $1.2  billion  to  $3.4  bUUon;  Federal  pay- 
ments for  health,  labor,  and  welfare  would 
have  risen  from  $2.1  billion  to  $56  billion; 
and  Federal  payments  for  education  would 
have  gone  from  $326  million  to  $1.5  billion. 

Since  the  first  of  January  the  President 
has  recommended  at  least  12  new  grant  pro- 
grams and  for  them  he  has  asked  for  $200 
million  In  the  first  year  for  expenditures 
simply  to  get  them  organized  and  ready  for 
the  big  business  which  would  come  later. 

I  regard  this  steady  Increase  In  reliance 
on  Central  Oovernment  as  evidence  of  weak- 
ness, not  of  strength.  I  regard  It  as  depar- 
ture from  vigorous  Initiative  and  enterprise 
which  have  made  us  great.  I  regard  It  as 
a  tendency  toward  state  socialism  which  Is 
not  In  the  character  of  the  American  system. 

I  would  be  remiss  on  the  occasion  of  Law 
Day  at  the  university  founded  by  Thomas 
Jefferson.  If  I  did  not  say  that  Judicial 
usiirpatlon  of  power  has  reached  a  peak  with 
the  Warren  Supreme  Court.  I  dislike  saying' 
it,  but  the  record  of  this  Coxirt  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  my  feeling  of  anxiety 
at  this  time,  when  the  best  of  our  strength 
is  needed. 

Its  decisions  have  invaded  homes,  handi- 
capped police  protection,  disregarded  State 
sovereignty.  Interfered  with  the  authority 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  usurped  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. 

Some  of  the  best  legal  minds  of  the  Nation 
are  here  this  evening.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  case  dociunentatlon.  I  shall  not  bur- 
den you  with  the  roll  call,  but  It  can  be 
supplied. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  occasion,  I  shall 
rely  on  the  chief  Justices  of  State  supreme 
coiirts  throughout  the  Nation.  In  their  1958 
conference  at  Pasadena,  they  found  reason 
to  urge  the  Warren  Co\u"t  to  restrain  Itself 
In  the  exercise  of  vast  power.  Recent  deci- 
sions have  not  eased  that  anxiety. 

The  action  was  taken  In  a,  38  to  6  adop- 
tion of  a  report  based  on  the  study  and 
findings  of  10  eminent  Jurists.  The  study 
was  of  recent  decisions  indicating  general 
trends  in  the  area  of  Federal-State  relation- 
ships. I  shall  quote  only  two  brief  excerpts. 
The  report  said :  "Second  only  to  the  increas- 
ing dominance  of  the  National  Government 
has  been  the  development  of  the  immense 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  both  State 
and  National  affairs.  It  Is  not  merely  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  law;  It  is  the  maker  of 
policy  in  many  social  and  economic  fields." 

And  then  the  report  said  further:  "It  has 
long  been  the  American  boast  that  we  have 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  We 
loelleve  that  any  study  of  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  will  raise  at  least 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of 
that  boast." 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  has 
been  a  participant  in  undermining  oiir  sys- 
tem of  Oovernment,  contributing  to  cen- 
tralization of  power  and  authority;  and 
thereby  sapping  our  national  strength.  This 
makes  us  more  vulnerable  to  destructive 
forces  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  mofb  recent  administrations  and 
courts  have  been  totally  responsible  for  the 
dangerous  degree  of  centralization  we  have 
reached.  For  Instance,  In  consideration  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  Supreme 
Court  over  recent  decades,  we  cannot  over- 
look the  packing  of  the  Court  which  was  the 
issue  of  the  leso's. 

This  was  about  the  time  that  the  more 
recent  trend  toward  centralization  of  power 


in  the  Federal  Oovernment  started,  akm 
was  in  1932  that  we  Democrats  haM^i^ 
high  hopes  for  the  strengthenlnc  Qf^2 
system  of  government  as  a  meansof  hrto^II 
us  out  of  the  depression.  I  ah«n  nevsrf* 
get  the   1932  Democratic  platform 

I  embraced  it  with  great  enthusiasm  sm 
In  the  course  of  my  efforts  in  lu  b^tu^ 
I  became  identified  as  a  New  Dealsr^A^' 
to  this  day  I  am  the  most  loyal  of  the  m^ 
Inal  New  Dealers  In  the  Democratic  pSI* 
Let  me  quote  a  few  passages  from  ttaatl^ 
New  Deal  platform  to  back  me  up:        ^^ 

"We  believe  that  a  party  platform  Js  a  oo» 
enant  with  the  people  to  be  faithfully  k^ 
by  the  party  when  entrusted  with  pmMr 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  In  pUia 
words  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  wUch 
they  are  asked  to  subscribe."  ^^ 

Now  I  quote  some  of  the  plain  vor^  nf 
that  contract  between  the  New  Deal  and  tbi 
people  who  entrusted  them  with  power 

"We  advocate  an  Immediate  and  drastte 
reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  \n 
abolishing  useless  commissions  and  oOoct 
consolidating  departments  and  bureaus,  tad 
eliminating  extravagance,  to  acoompllah  a 
saving  of  not  less  than  26  percent  in  the  cost 
of  the  Oovernment." 

There  we  old  New  Dealers  still  stand,  td. 
mlttedly  there  is  not  much  left  to  stand  on* 
but  then,  there  are  not  many  of  us  left 
standing.  Just  let  me  quote  again  tma 
what  that  platform  said : 

"We  favor  maintenance  of  the  nstlona] 
credit  by  a  Federal  budget  annually  balanoed 
and  sound  currency  to  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards." 

And  to  conclude  the  quotes  from  the  orig- 
inal New  Deal  platform  of  1932,  it  said  wt 
stood  for  "The  removal  of  Oovenunent  tnm 
all  fields  of  private  enterprise  except  vlMn 
necessary  to  develop  public  works  and  nat- 
ural  resources  in   the  common  interest." 

I  cast  the  Virginia  delegation's  vote  for 
nomination  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  od 
that  platform.  President  Roosevelt  sad  I 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  same  snowy 
day,  March  4,  1933.  My  first  vote  in  tbi 
Senate  was  on  the  bill  advocated  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  "to  preserve  the  credit  of  the  VS. 
Oovernment." 

It  was  enacted.  It  provided  for  a  15-par- 
cent  cut  In  all  appropriations.  I  thoufht 
that  was  a  pretty  good  performance  on  a 
campaign  promise  to  cut  the  budget  2S  per- 
cent. You  know  what  happened  after  6 
months  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Be 
reversed  himself,  went  on  an  orgy  of  spend- 
ing, and  we  have  been  centralizing  autbortt; 
In  Washington  ever  since. 

But  here  I  stand  this  evening  as  a  ret- 
eran  of  the  original  New  Deal.  I  have 
experienced  combat  fatigue  at  times;  I  ban 
taken  some  shell  shock;  and  I  am  a  battle- 
scarred  veteran  from  fighting  for  the  pram- 
ised  New  Deal.  But  somehow  I  have  surrlTed. 
and  I  am  still  here  defending  fundamental! 
of  our  great  system. 

In  stimmary,  let  me  say  that  since  the 
departure  from  the  pledges  of  that  platform, 
our  system  has  been  Increasingly  subjected 
to  three  subverting  trends  which  must  be 
stopped.  Thes*  trends  are  (1)  increasinf 
centralization  with  fiscal  deterioration;  ()) 
Increasing  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Fad- 
eral  Judiciary;  and  (3)  increasing  Influence 
of  pressure  group  leaders  over  Federal  so- 
thoritlea. 

Reverse  these,  and  I  have  no  doubt  aboot 
oxu"  strength  to  meet  any  foreseeable  for- 
eign or  domestic  challenge.  It  is  up  to  all 
of  us  who  believe  In  our  system  of  govern- 
ment to  fight  for  the  kind  of  piogrssi  *• 
know  to  be  sound;  the  kind  of  progress  tbst 
is  buUt  on  the  faith  in  the  future  that  ooly 
a  nation  blessed  with  our  fundamental  trm- 
doma  can  have.  Tliat  Is  my  purpose,  tM 
I  am  sure  It  is  yotirs. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  RSDAY,  May  9,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
DJ), offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  18:  1:  '*"*'  ^^  spake  a  parable 
»»to  them  to  this  end.  that  men  ought 
aboaytioprav-         _ 

Almighty  God,  Thou  knowest  how 
much  we  need  wisdom  and  strength  for 
our  dally  tasks  and  divine  Insight  to  lead 
us  along  ways  which  are  frequently  so 
Tcry  dark. 

Grant  that  by  entering  the  secret  re- 
treat of  prayer  we  may  find  our  worship 
and  our  work,  our  creed  and  conduct 
brought  together  in  cordial  agreement 
gnd  kept  in  balance. 

Inspire  us  to  believe  and  understand 
more  flnd^  and  fully  that,  if  we  are  to 
see  our^outies  and  responsibilities  in 
their  right  perspective  and  perform  them 
fftithfully,  then  we  must  cultivate  the 
prayer  life  more  devoutly. 

For  Christ's  sake  we  offer  our  peti- 
tions and  dedicate  our  lives.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
MoCtown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title  : 

HJl.  3842.  An  act  to  amend  section  3238 
of  UUe  18,  United   SUtes  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

Hit.  53M.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
the  Kzecutlve  Office  of  the  President,  and 
otrtaln  Independent  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  80,  1064,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bUl,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  McClillan,  Mr. 
MoNiONTY.  Mr.  McObk.  Mr.  Hayden.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Allott,  and  Mr. 
Cotton  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

8. 188.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 
wjundarles  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.VANlK.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
unoua  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

1  minute. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  appeared  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  urged  the  committee  to 
hold  further  civil  rights  investigations 
and  hearings  in  Birmingham  and  in 
other  places  around  the  country,  both 
north  and  south.  These  hearings  would 
provide  an  orderly  forum  for  the  con- 
sideration of  civil  rights  transgressions 
and  would  provide  the  Congress  with  an 
excellent  record  on  the  need  for  vital 
legislation.  How  can  the  committee 
hold  hearings  here,  when  the  best  evi- 
dence is  available  right  now  in  Birming- 
ham? 

The  Birmingham  blunder  of  police 
dogs,  water  pressure,  and  massive  child 
jailing  is  almost  sufficient  proof  that 
rational  minds  are  not  in  control.  These 
are  the  hallmarks  of  government  by  hate 
and  hysteria. 

There  is  a  very  urgent  need  for  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  Executive  action.  The 
peaceful  march  which  was  initiated  In 
Birmingham  by  the  Reverend  Martin 
Luther  King  and  his  associates  was  a 
right  of  assembly  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
In  the  famous  case  of  the  United  States 
against  Cruickshank,  Chief  Justice 
Waite  declared : 

The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Ck>n- 
gress  for  a  redrees  of  grievances,  or  for  any- 
thing else  connected  with  the  powers  or  the 
duties  of  the  National  Government,  is  an  at- 
tribute of  national  citizenship,  and,  as  such, 
under  the  protection  of,  and  guaranteed  by, 
the  United  States. 

The  committee  and  those  petitioning 
the  committee  would  be  under  the  clear 
protection  of  the  UJ3.  Government. 

The  use  of  cruel  police  methods  to  ob- 
struct the  right  of  peaceful  assembly  by 
the  civil  rights  marchers  provides  full 
legal  authority  for  Federal  intervention. 
Under  our  doctrine  of  dual  citizenship, 
both  State  and  National,  there  are 
rights  of  national  citizenship  which  must 
be  protected  and  preserved. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS: 
POLITICS— POWER 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  White  House  and  various  executive 
departments  deny  the  awarding  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts  as  a  part  of  admin- 
istration strategy  to  build  political  power 
and  extend  Government  Influence,  the 
facts  belie  the  denials. 

We  have  only  to  cite  several  incidents 
to  show  that  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration has  unashamedly  used  contract 
awards  to  get  votes  and  to  enforce  Ken- 
nedy sponsored  programs  and  philos- 
ophy. 


All  of  us  recall  that  last  year  when  the 
President  used  the  power  of  his  high  of- 
fice to  control  steel  prices,  that  the  De- 
fense Department  directed  that  steel 
orders  be  shifted  to  mills  which  did  not 
raise  prices.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
openly  threatened  Lockheed  Aircraft 
with  a  loss  of  defense  business  if  it  re- 
fused a  union's  demand  for  a  union  shop 
and  a  strike  resulted. 

Candidate  Kennedy  stumped  this 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other 
promising  contract  awards  to  States  he 
considered  depressed  areas  and  un- 
ashamedly sought  votes  in  West  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  on  the  promise  of  Fed- 
eral contracts. 

The  President's  young  brother  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  on  the  basis  of  a 
platform  that  he  could  bring  more  Fed- 
eral business  to  Massachusetts. 

What  will  be  the  end  result  of  the  jug- 
gling of  the  100.000  contracts  awarded 
annually  by  the  Federal  Government? 
First,  it  is  going  to  cost  the  people  more 
in  taxes  because  contract  costs  will  rise; 
second,  it  will  penalize  honest  business- 
men who  refuse  to  support  the  Kennedy 
approved  candidates  for  Congress  and 
the  White  House,  and  third.  It  will  place 
the  survival  of  industry  in  the  hands  of 
Federal  bureaucrats  who  will  .dictate 
terms,  labor  policies,  location  of  work 
performed,  approved  subcontractors — in 
short,  private  enterprise  will  be  wrecked 
and  another  long  step  toward  dictator- 
ship in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  must  reassert 
its  authority  and  Insist  that  Govern- 
ment contracts  be  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  to  companies  offering  the  best 
products  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 
We  must  stop  the  current  policy  by  which 
the  White  House  exerts  dictatorial  power 
in  contract  awards. 


PRESIDENT    KENNEDY    AND    THE 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA..  SITUATION 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  this  morning  that  the 
President  at  his  press  conference  yes- 
terday suggested  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  legal  power  to  act  in  re- 
spect of  the  shocking  episodes  of  police 
brutality  In  Birmingham.  Ala. 

The  President  ought  to  start  looking 
for  new  legal  advice.  The  1st  and  14th 
amendments,  which  mean  the  right  to 
petition  and  the  right  to  speak  freely,  go 
hand  in  hand.  There  is  a  Federal  pow- 
er there,  and  by  suggesting  that  the  pow- 
er does  not  exist,  the  President  is  losing 
his  bargaining  power.  If  the  President 
wishes  to  solve  this  problem  peacefully, 
which  he  should,  he  must  hold  his  bar- 
gaining position.  That  bargaining  posi- 
tion only  exists  because  of  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Government  xmder  the  1st 
and  14th  amendments. 

It  is  high  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
administration    stop    trying    to    be    all 
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ttiisgB  to  all  people  and  should  serve  no- 
tiee  ttut  tbe  right  to  petition  will  not  be 
aubToted.  Tbe  1st  and  14th  amend- 
ments have  some  meaning.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  they  should  not  be  downgraded. 

ICr.  Speaker,  last  Saturday  morning — 
S  days  ago — I  sent  the  following  wire  to 
the  President: 

I  respectfuDy  urge  you  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  stop  tbe  continued  use  of  police 
brutality  In  Alabama  against  the  legitimate 
goals  of  U3.  citizens.  Negroes  In  oxur  coun- 
try have  already  waited  too  long  for  full 
citizenship.  It  is  too  late  to  counsel  pa- 
tience when  police  dogs  are  turned  loose  and 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  are  be- 
ing trampled  In  the  streets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  could  well  be 
headed  for  a  national  emergency  on  the 
subject  of  equal  rights  for  Negroes.  The 
President  should  not  deny  his  powers  in 
the  face  of  it. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  IXstrict  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  certain 
reports.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectiMi 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  NINA  KAY  GORE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeidy  grieved  to  leam  from  the  press 
this  morning  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Nina 
Kay  Ckire,  widow  of  the  late  Senator 
Thomas  Pryor  Qore.  Her  illustrious  hus- 
band was  one  of  the  two  first  Senators 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  the 
first  blind  person  ever  to  serve  in  the  UJS. 
Senate. 

Mrs.  Gore  was  often  referred  to  by  the 
late  Senator  as  "my  eyes."  Senator  Gore 
was  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  man  ever 
to  serve  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  any 
capacity,  and  it  was  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  great  devotion  of  his  won- 
derful wife  for  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century  that  he  was  able  to  serve 
with  such  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  three  terms.  I  knew  the  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Gore  many  years  during  their  life- 
time. I  knew  them  as  close,  personal 
friends,  and  as  political  friends. 

I  extend  to  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children of  Mrs.  Gore  my  deepest  per- 
sonal sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  at  this  point 
an  article  on  the  late  Senator  CNire's 
widow. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  9, 

1963) 

Senatok  Coax's  Wmow  Is  Dsao 

(By  Stephen  C.  Rogers) 

Many  women  just  stand  behind  their  men, 
but  Nina  Kay  Gore  had  to  do  more  than  that. 


Her  late  husband  was  Senator  Thomas 
Pryor  Oore  of  Ofclahoma.  and  he  was  Amer- 
ica's first  blind  Senator.  For  more  than  50 
years,  until  his  death  in  1949,  Mrs.  Oore  was 
his  eyesight,  bis  chief  IlnJc  with  the  printed 
page  and  the  world  around  him. 

Mrs.  Oore  died  yesterday,  at  her  home  at 
3311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.     She  was  85. 

Bern  on  a  ranch  in  eastern  Texas,  she  OMt 
her  husband  at  a  political  rally  on  her 
father's  plantation. 

He  was  25  at  the  time  and  though  blinded 
since  chUdhood  was  already  a  rising  star  in 
local  politics.  The  couple  was  married  in 
1898  and  moved  to  Oklahoma  3  years  later. 

ACTED  AS  AOVISXX 

From  the  date  of  their  marriage,  Mrs. 
Gore  not  only  "saw"  for  both  of  thexn  but 
she  was  her  husband's  closest  adviser. 

Frequently  referred  to  by  her  husband  as 
"my  eyes."  she  would  read  newspapers,  books, 
and  technical  papers  to  him  for  as  many  as 
10  hours  a  day.  He  had  learned  braille,  but 
spurned  it  because  of  the  limited  amount 
of  Itnowledge  he  felt  it  contained. 

Once,  while  in  the  Senate,  the  couple  made 
a  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal.  On  his  return, 
the  Senator  amazed  his  colleagues  with  his 
detailed  physical  description  of  the  water- 
way. 

Mr.  Oore  was  elected  one  of  Oklahoma's 
first  two  U.S.  Senators  in  1907,  and  the 
couple  came  here  virtually  to  stay. 

Her  husband  served  in  the  Senate  from 
1907  to  1921  and  again  from  1931  to  1937. 
His  political  career  was  often  stormy  and 
throughout  It  his  wife  was  his  firmest  sup- 
porter. 

PA«TT    CONfUCT 

Nominally  a  Democrat,  he  was  often  at 
odds  with  the  party  line.  Once,  Mrs.  Oore 
recounted,  Woodrow  Wilson's  Vice  President 
Thomas  R.  Marshall  begged  her  to  dissuade 
her  hiisband  from  an  unpt^ular  political 
stand. 

"He's  doing  and  saying  what  he  believes 
is  right,"  she  replied,  "and  I  woxildn't  try  to 
keep  him  from  doing  that  if  I  knew  it  meant 
the  end  of  his  political  career." 

Mr.  Oore  lost  his  Senate  seat  when  he  re- 
fused to  support  the  New  Deal. 

During  her  long  residence  here  Mrs.  Oore 
was  a  member  of  the  Washington  Club  and 
the  Congressional  Club. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Olds 
of  Southampton,  Long  Island,  and  a  son, 
Thomas  N.  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Among  her 
grandchildren  are  playwright  Oore  Vldal  and 
Mr*.  Newton  Steers,  stepsister  of  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  and  wife  of  last  year's  xuisuccessful 
Republican  candidate  for  Maryland  Con- 
gressman at  large. 


CALL  OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  43] 

Anderson  Flno 

Asplnall  Forrester 

Ayres  Oary 

BUtnlk  Gray  Held.  N.T. 

BolUnc  Hasan,  Oa.  Scott 

Buckley  Hall  Shelley 

Casey  Healey  Sheppard 

Celler  Joelson  SUer 

Conte  Jones,  Ala.  Bkublts 

Davis,  Tenn.  Kee  Steed 

Dawson  Lloyd  Stubblefleld 

Dent  McDade  Taft 

Dlggs  MacOregor  Walter 

Edmondson  Miller,  CaUf .  Weaver 


Pepper 

PoweU 


Af  ay  $ 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roDeall  ^ 
Members  have  answered  to  thdr  nai^ 
a  quorum.  ""niei, 

By  unanimous  consent  further  um. 
ceedings  under  the  caU  were  disnerte^ 
with.  ""Pensrt 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,  i  .^ 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extod 
the  remarks  I  made  on  the  life  andchv 
acter  of  Mrs.  Nina  Kay  Gore,  and  include 
an  article,  and  that  any  Members  dcUr 
ing  to  do  so  may  extend  their  remark^ 
inunediately  following  my  remarks,  and 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legisUtiy. 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  rcmarkj 
on  the  life  and  character  of  Mrs.  Oore 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman   Iron 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DAVIDSONVILLE,  MD.,  NIKE  STU 

Mr.  DANTELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaits 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtan 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELfi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  with 
four  of  our  colleagues,  recently  traveled 
by  helicopter  to  the  nearby  U.S.  Amy 
Nike  site  at  DavidsonviUe,  Md.  Tl^i 
visit  proved  interesting,  informative,  aad 
reassuring. 

We  were  met  at  the  site  by  Brig.  Qcn. 
Stephen  M.  Mellnik,  commanding  gen- 
eral  of  1st  Region,  Army  Air  DefesK 
Command,  and  Brig.  Gen.  John  D. 
Stevens,  commanding  general  of  the  3Sth 
Artillery  Brigade.  In  their  concise  brief- 
ings these  gentlemen  explained  bow 
Army  air  defense  units,  composed  pri- 
marily of  a  multitude  of  Nike-Hercoki 
missile  sites  nationwide,  combine  vith 
elements  of  the  UJS.  Air  F^o^ce.  the  D5. 
Navy,  and  the  Canadian  Armed  Fortes  to 
form  a  virtually  impiregnable  ihieid 
against  enemy  aerial  attack  on  the 
United  States.  I  wonder  how  many  cl 
our  citizens  understand  the  true  magni- 
tude of  this  great  system  which  extends 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. I  wonder,  too,  how  many  compre- 
hend the  depth  with  which  our  long- 
range  radars  penetrate,  and  the  number 
of  layers  of  smaller  radars  which  ire 
capable  of  triggering  into  action  hun- 
dreds of  interceptor  aircraft,  area  type 
antiaircraft  missiles,  and  pinpoint  tjrpe 
missiles,  of  which  the  Nike-Herculet  is 
the  principal  one. 

A  demonstration  of  the  Nlke-Hercukt 
in  action  by  members  of  Battery  B,  71it 
Artillery  Regiment,  commanded  by  Capt 
Charles  Nash,  impressed  upon  us  the 
great  efDclency  of  the  system,  aiul  ptr- 
ticularly  the  high  caliber  of  personnel 
who  operate  it  24  hoin^  a  day.  Tbe 
American  people  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  the  dedication,  alertness,  aad 
proficiency  of  these  men  who  man  oar 
air  defense  installations.  It  Is  comfort- 
ing to  see  first  hand  the  validity  of  their 
boast   that    the    odds   for   blasting  u 


tgiMoj  aircraft  from  the  skies  are  "closer 
JlS)  percent  than  a  certain  brand  of 

goap  is  to  purity." 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
llr.  COLMER-     Mr.  Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmilttee 
on  Rules  may  have  imtil  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Xhere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONNEL  SECURITY  IN  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  AGENCY 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resoluticm  334  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Sesoltfed,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thtB 
ittolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Ck)mmittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  tbe  consideration  of  the  bll>  (HJt.  950) 
to  unend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960. 
Alter  general  debate,  which  ah^  be  confined 
to  tbe  bill  and  shaU  continue^ot  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  dlvioad  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranlking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
tbe  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  Houae  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
tbe  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  tbe  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  SmTHl  and  pend- 
ing that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  I^;)eaker.  this  Is  a  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of 
general  debate  on  the  bill,  HH.  950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
briefly  is  to  establish  a  legislative  base 
for  enforcing  a  strict  security  standard 
for  the  employment  and  retention  in 
employment  of  persons  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  and  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum security  for  the  acUviUes  of  the 
Agency,  to  strengthen  the  capability  of 
the  Secretary  of  I>efense  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  and  to  provide  for  such 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
•ummarily  to  terminate  the  employment 
of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
wherever  he  considers  that  action  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  expressly  excepting  appointments  to 
the  Agency  positions  from  the  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883  and  from  provisions 
of  the  Performance  Rating  Act  of  1960. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  In  brief  is  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislaUon.  I 
might  add  that  this  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  late  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  by  a  vote  of  351  for  and  24 
Against. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  also  like  to  add 
further  that  this  bill  is  sponsored  by  the 
oi*Wn«ulshed  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
▼tnia,  [Mr.  Waltir],  the  chairman  of 


the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties of  the  House.  Unfortunately,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter]  is  imable  to  be  here  because  of 
certain  physical  handicaps  at  this  time 
to  present  the  bill  and  explain  it  at  the 
proper  time.  But  I  understand  that  my 
distinguished  and  also  very  capable 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Wn.Lis],  will  handle  the  matter  at 
the  proper  tline. 

Mr.  S[>ea)Eer,  I  am  sure  that  we  all 
deeply  regret  the  infirmities  that  have 
beset  our  great  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waltkr],  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  who  has  served  in 
this  House  for  now  in  excess  of  30  years, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  highly  respected 
Members  of  this  House. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  wish  and 
fervent  hope  of  the  membership  of  the 
House,  the  entire  membership,  that  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walter],  may  soon  recover  and  be 
back  with  us  to  continue  rendering  yeo- 
man service  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, to  which  he  is  so  devoted. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished, majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  MV.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  in  his  remarks.  I  visited 
"Tad"  Walter  In  the  hospital  last  week. 
I  would  like  to  report  that  he  was  in 
fine  spirits.  He  had  all  of  that  courage 
and  determination  that  has  always  char- 
acterized that  great  and  fighting  Ameri- 
can. He  had  confidence  that  he  would 
soon  be  back  with  us.  I  assured  him 
that  every  Memt>er  of  the  House  was 
praying  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  sure  the  House 
appreciates  this  message  from  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We  in 
Pennsylvania,  regardless  of  party,  are 
proud  of  "Tad"  Walter  who  has  been  a 
wonderful  servant  of  the  people  and  a 
fine  Congressman.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  he  is  getting  along  well  and  will 
soon  be  back. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  yield- 
ing to  me.  I  realize  that  this  subject 
will  come  up  in  debate  and  be  discussed 
thoroughly,  but  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule,  I  wonder  if  the  gentlemaii  can  tell 
us  if  attention  was  directed  to  this  bill 
as  it  relates  to  the  termination  of  em- 
ployment and  the  protection  that  is  ac- 
corded a  person  who  is  summarily  dis- 
missed. Last  year,  since  I  was  one  of 
those  who,  surprisingly  enough  to  my 
colleagues,  opposed  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  I  raised  this  question,  because  of 
mistaken  Identity  or  other  problems, 
could  not  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as 
a  dictator  in  this  instance,  summarily 
fire  anyone,  never  give  the  reason  for  it, 
never  give  an  accounting  of  it.    There  is 


no  board  of  appeal,  as  I  imderstand.  un- 
less the  bill  has  been  changed,  to  con- 
sider these  matters.  I  see  on  page  5  of 
the  report,  this  statement: 

Such  a  determination  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final  and  the  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation will  not  be  subject  to  review  in  any 
administrative  or  judicial  proceeding.  This 
authority  is  to  be  exercised  circumspectly, 
and  only  when  removals  should  not,  because 
of  the  paramount  national  security  Interests, 
be  carried  out  under  Public  Law  733  of  the 
81 8t  Congress  with  respect  to  security  ground 
cases,  or  under  section  14  of  the  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  with  respect  to  suitabUlty 
ground  cases. 

In  directing  this  inquiry  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  plain  that  I,  like  every 
Member  of  this  body,  do  not  believe  we 
should  help  fellow  travelers  or  Commu- 
nists, but  I  am  struck  with  the  thought, 
what  about  mistaken  identity  and  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  being  a  man  of 
action  summarily  dismisses  somebody  in 
error;  this  person  could  not  be  heard  nor 
his  good  name  cleared.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  took  this  matter  up  in  con- 
sideration of  granting  a  rule? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana,  from 
the  committee  that  reported  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  I  would  say  this.  The  bill  does 
establish  boards  of  aFH;>raisal  to  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  discharge 
of  his  personnel  responsibilities.  I  think 
possibly  I  should  preliminarily  mention 
the  basic  provision  in  the  first  part  of 
the  bill.  The  bill  requires  a  full  field 
investigation  of  all  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  in  whatever  ca- 
pacity employed.  It  requires  a  more 
careful  screening  than  has  been  the  prac- 
tice up  until  a  year  or  so  ago  when  we 
were  faced  with  the  defection  of  Martin 
and  Mitchell  from  that  Agency.  It  will 
compel  a  thorough  examination  of  a  per- 
son's background  before  he  is  hired. 

Now.  that  procediu-e  would  certainly 
reduce  the  possibility  of  someone  facing 
an  exercise  of  the  ultimate  power  of  dis- 
charge under  this  bill. 

In  addition,  any  charge  against  an  em- 
ployee is  so  thoroughly  checked  out  that 
the  possibility  of  mistaken  Identity  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  nil. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  case  in 
which  an  employee  of  any  U.S.  security 
agency  has  ever  been  discharged  be- 
cause he  was  mistakenly  identified  as 
someone  else,  or  vice  versa. 

So  actually  very  few  persons,  if  any, 
may  be  involved.  I  understand  that  for 
the  purposes  of  due  process  of  law.  when 
applicable,  one  would  be  too  many.  I 
am  talking  about  the  practicality  of  this 
bill.  When  an  employee  imdergoes  in- 
vestigation, with  the  assistance  of  our 
security  people,  the  FBI  and  others,  and 
reports  are  made  with  reference  to  the 
particular  activities  of  that  person,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  an  exercise  of  the 
summary  power  will  be  necessary.  More- 
over, of  course  the  bill  does  not  bar  de- 
partmental hearings.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  will  imder  the  bill  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations,  and  there  will  be 
departmental  proceedings,  including,  in 
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most  cases,  testimony  and  statements  of 
the  persons  Involved.  But  ultimately 
there  may  and  can  be  exceptional  cases 
when,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  in  person,  and  because 
of  the  national  interest  and   security. 


involved  to  seek  or  to  accept  employ- 
ment with  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is  de- 
clared eligible  for  such  emplosrment  by 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Mr.  AUOKR.    If  I  imderstand  the  gen- 


May  $ 

say,  "I  made  a  mistake."  But  I  dn  >^ 
think  such  a  mistake  as  that  oavuT^T 
pen.  *^ 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  thtaw 
the  gentleman  from  T.nm«iyint  ai^jv* 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  yitia^ 
normal  procedure  cannot  be  followed,  tleman,  it  means,  therefore,  and  I  am  I  wanted  to  develop  this  sitvation^ 
Then  it  is  possible  summarily  to  dismiss,  certainly  not  arguing  the  point  because  know  that  the  gentleman  in  his  ownaifai 
But  to  asstune  that  the  Secretary  of  De-  I  see  the  problem,  the  Secretary  when  he  believes  that  such  a  comedy  of  vtnn^ 
fense  will   capriciously   and   arbitrarily     terminates  such  employment  must  say     impossible.  "«»■ 

exercise  this  power  is,  I  think,  to  assume  so  in  writing  bCt  he  does  not  need  to  say  I  am  inclined  to  share  his  view  bot  T 
a  course  of  action  that  no  person  in  that  anything  except  that  it  is  in  the  interest  think  this  Is  the  time  and  place  to  i^uh 
high  station  In  life  will  take.     —  ""^.^        of  the  U.S.  security;  is  that  conect?  It  out,  because  no  man  here  intend«aS 

Finally,  talking  in  terms  of  due  pro-         Mr.  WILLIS.     Exactly.  any  harm  be  done  anyone,  and  thlsgeo. 

cess,  let  me  advise  the  gentleman  that        Mr.  ALGER.    And  he  does  not  have     tleman  does  not  in  this  instance. 
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there  are  other  statutes  on  the  books 
similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill — 
particularly  the  statute  granting  simi- 
lar power  to  the  CIA.  They  have  been 
on  the  books  for  many,  many  years. 
These  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  have 
been  tested  by  the  courts.  Let  me  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  he  read  a 
passage  in  a  decision  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Bailey 
vs.  Richardson,  aflirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  involving  a  situation  exactly  along 
the  lines  of  this  bill  on  the  issue  of  due 
process.    The  Court  said  this : 

In  the  abaenoe  of  statute  or  ancient  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary,  executive  offices  are 
held  at  the  wiU  oX  the  appolntixig  authority, 
not  for  life  or  for  fixed  terms.  If  removal 
be  at  will,  of  what  purpose  would  due  pro- 
cess be?  To  hold  office  at  the  will  of  a  su- 
perior and  to  be  removable  therefrom  only 
by  constitutional  due  process  of  law  are 
opposite  and  inherently  conflicting  ideas. 
Due  process  of  law  is  not  applicable  imless 
one  is  being  deprived  of  something  to  which 
be  has  a  right. 

No  person  has  a  right  to  be  hired  in 
the  National  Security  Agency.  Despite 
all  the  precautions  we  have  taken  to  see 
to  it  that  there  will  be  Investigations, 
boards  of  appraisal,  or  a  careful  screen- 
ing, the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  be  re- 
quired to  exercise  that  power  ultimately, 
to  fire  someone  without  court  tests  or 
litigation. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
I  understand  the  problem  involved. 
Without  developing  that  further  at  this 
time,  let  me  ask  another  thing.  Is  the 
reason  that  there  cannot  be  a  review 
of  this  decision  by  the  Secretary,  whose 
decision  is  final,  because  of  the  security 
nature  of  the  material?  My  next  ques- 
tion would  be  of  the  gentleman.  Would 
a  man  who  is  fired  or  summarily  dis- 
missed for  good  reason,  but  whose  name 
is  Bill  Jones  or  Jack  Smith,  as  a  case  of 
mistaken  identity,  then  he  appeals,  the 
Secretary  does  not  have  to  give  an  ac- 
counting because  of  the  security  nature? 
I  think  that  was  the  answer  last  year. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Not  only  because  of  the 
security  nature,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  must  make  a  specific  determi- 
nation liefore  he  can  act.  He  must  cer- 
tify that  those  procedures  and  laws  au- 
thorizing termination  of  employment 
normally  applicable  cannot  be  followed, 
because  it  is  against  the  national  inter- 
est and  security  so  to  do. 

So  far  as  the  termination  of  employ- 
ment is  concerned,  the  bill  does  pro- 
vide that  termination  of  employ- 
ment under  the  bill  shall  not  affect 
the  right  of  the  officer  or  the  employee 


to  give  the  grounds  for  such  removal? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Exactly,  because  to  do 
so  would  be  to  make  disclosures  not  in 
the  national  interest.  This  authority 
resides  in  the  Secretary  alone.  For  him 
to  say  more  wotild  be  for  him  to  dis- 
close things  that  some  people  would  like 
to  know  but  are  not  entitled  to  know. 

Mr.  ALGER.  One  final  question  then. 
We  are  up  against  the  hard  fact  that 
we  are  in  a  free  country  with  self-im- 
posed security  measures  and  there  could 
be  the  case  where  the  Secretary  on  the 
one  hand  could  t>e  an  arbitrary  dictator 
and  (HX  the  other  hand  a  person  could  be 
summarily  dismissed  who  is  innocent, 
yet  we  are  up  against  the  hard  fact  that 
there  is  an  irreducibile  minimum  in  se- 
curity matters.  But  that  clearly  is  the 
situation  we  are  in.  A  dictatorship  is 
possible  on  the  one  hand  and  dismissal 
without  recourse  or  reevaluatlon  of  the 
grounds  of  dismissal  on  the  other  hand ; 

is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Well,  I  do  not  assxime 
the  possibility  of  a  dictatorship.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  be  capricious  or  arbi- 
trary and  would  exercise  that  power 
simply  to  be  a  dictator  and  to  do  harm 
to  anybody. 

Mr.  ALGER.  IX  I  may  ask  my  col- 
league one  further  question.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  if  there  is  any  other 
procedure  without  violating  security 
measures,  discussed  in  your  committee 
deliberations,  that  could  be  imposed  after 
the  decision  in  the  bill  which  Is  called 
final  and  from  which  no  appeal  is  pos- 
sible, is  there  any  further  protection  to 
American  citizens  against  the  case  of 
mistaken  identity.  For  exsonple,  where 
the  Secretary  knowing  that  a  man's  rec- 
ord is  subversive  accidentally  transfers 
that  file  to  another  man  with  the  same 
name.  Does  the  gentleman  see  any  pos- 
sibility of  that? 

Mr.  WIT  .US.  Of  course,  if  the  gentle- 
man insists  on  that  narrow  possibility, 
that  a  person  who  is  an  employee,  whose 
life  has  been  checked  and  is  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Department,  who  has  been 
under  surveillance,  where  they  see  him 
every  day,  and  he  is  in  fact  the  person 
involved — if  despite  that,  the  gentleman 
feels  there  can  be  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity,  then  we  must  reach  a  point 
which  I  cannot  conceive  happening 


Mr.  WILLIS.  I  know  very  well  thtt 
the  gentleman  addressing  the  questioQ 
to  me  feels  as  I  do  about  what  would 
happen. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUcaia 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  WATsoa]  Mtf 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectiflB  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tiom 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aho^i 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  leaarti 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mh- 
sisslppi  in  giving  my  wholehearted  ny- 
port  for  this  amendment  to  strengtlKn 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  This  vaeu- 
ure  meets  a  long  overdue  need  in  the  ae- 
curity  posture  of  America,  aui  i 
commend  the  Un-American  Acttritki 
Committee  and  its  able  charman  for  Mi 
introduction. 

Too  long  we  have  coddled  those  vbo 
are  wittingly  and  unwittingly  seeldoi  to 
subvert  the  security  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  fitting  that  Congress  Uee 
squarely  up  to  this  matter  with  the  sum- 
mary discharge  method  as  proposed  in 
this  bill.  We  can  no  longer  rely  upao 
the  courts  for  during  recent  yean  tijey 
have  demonstrated  a  dangerous  propa- 
slty  for  Ignoring  the  best  Interesti  tl 
national  security  In  favor  of  the  protec- 
tion of  Communists  and  their  fdlov 
travelers. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
are  critical  because  it  provides  for  the 
inunedlate  removal  of  any  employee  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  whoi  ttet 
employee  is  deemed  by  the  Seeretaiy  of 
Defense  to  be  a  security  risk.  I  soMI 
that  we  cannot  move  too  quickly  la  re- 
moving a  traitor  from  accessibility  to  (op 
secret  information  involving  our  n»- 
tional  security.  There  can  be  no  tioki- 
ance  for  the  Communists. 

When  the  national  sec\irity  or  our  Ten 
survival  is  at  stake  we  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  chance  with  any  security  liit 
Not  only  should  we  ferret  out  subvcfslw 
agents  who  are  conspiring  with  the  God- 
less Communists  but  it  Is  unconsek)oaUe 
to  think  that  we  would  tolerate  for  one 
moment    any    Communist    sympathiMf 


within   the  ranks  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

_  Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  eooM 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  this  is  a     very  well  be  strengthened  by  the  uMt- 


situation,  which  to  me  is  inconceivable. 
Should  it  arise,  I  feel  certain  that  some- 
how redress  could  be  found  for  this 
wrong.  I  believe  the  Secretary,  of  course, 
on  his  own  motion  would  redress  this 
wrong  and  on  his  own  motion  he  could 


tional  mandatory  forfeiture  of  all  m^ 
aries  which  may  be  due  the  dischanw 
security  risk  as  well  as  a  permanent  pro- 
hibition against  future  employment  in 
the  Federal  service.  In  this  meastyc<;|^ 
have  the  opportunity  to  choose  bctweai 


tbe  best  interests  of  America  and  that  of 
rcooununlst  sympathizer.  As  for  me 
Zni  Other  loyal  Americans  the  choice 
^jaid  not  be  a  difficult  one. 

ytnf^y  as  drastic  as  the  provisions  of 
flijg  measure  may  be  In  the  discharge  of 
any  security  risk  I  must  reiterate  that 
we  have  too  long  coddled  and  overly 
protected  those  who  are  seeking  to  un- 
^^rmlne  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Ifr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Ilr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  lay  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
iftiile  he  and  I  have  not  agreed  on  too 
many  things  that  have  come  up  in  the 
goose,  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
Interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  Individual  American  citlzervs,  whether 
they  are  In  Government  by  appointment 
or  by  right  or  by  whatever  it  may  be.  I 
grant  the  fact  no  one  has  the  right  to 
be  employed  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
nent,  but  If  you  are  employed  by  the 
p^deral  Government  and  you  lose  that 
employment  under  some  kind  of  a  cloud. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
ooold  be  detrimental  If  not  fatal  to  the 
entire  career  of  that  individual. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  will  reserve  his  opinion,  his 
flnal  opinion,  until  he  has  listened  to 
the  debate  on  the  floor.  There  is  a  very 
good  part  of  the  bill,  the  part  that  re- 
quires more  careful  screening  of  people 
to  be  hired  by  the  agency.  There  is  no 
qoBBtion  but  what  that  part  of  the  bill 
ii  well  written  and  well  conceived.  But 
before  we  come  to  flnal  action.  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  reserve  his  opinion, 
because  I  think  we  have  an  answer  to 
the  arguments  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Ur.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Spkinc- 
nl. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  direct  this  ques- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
handling  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Wiixisl. 

Does  this  bill  cover  only  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  does  not  cover  all  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  It  covers 
'Jbe  National  Security  Agency  in  that 
Department. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Over  what  does  the 
tfational  Security  Agency  have  Jurisdic- 
tion for  security  purposes? 

Mr.  WILU8.  I  wlU  come  to  that  In 
general  debate  right  soon. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  reason  I  ask 
that  question  is  this:  Some  of  our  se- 
curity problems  in  the  past  20  years  have 
«me  not  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense but  from  the  State  Department. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  question  is 
that  Just  before  I  came  to  the  Congress 
I  went  down  to  talk  to  the  Chief  Coun- 
w  for  the  State  Department,  and  I  found 
out  they  did  not  make  a  full  home  and 
bwxground  investigaUon.  Will  the  gen- 
wttan  teU  the  House  whether  or  not  the 
f»ie  Department  now  makes  such  an 
InvestigaUon? 

Mr  WiLUs.  To  be  perfecUy  frank 
Mout  that,  I  am  not  completely  familiar 
mi?f  S,*^'"*^^^^  ^  ^«  SUte  Depart- 
5i?K  ^®  ***^  "°^  ^^^  Into  "»»t-  This 
?^  has  to  do  only  with  the  National 
security  Agency. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  This  last  question: 
Who  drew  up  this  bill,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  gentleman's  committee,  or 
some  individual  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILIilS.  This  is  the  handiwork 
of  our  committee  and  committee  coun- 
sel after  hearings.  This  is  not  a  down- 
town bill.  Of  course  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  collaborated.  This  bill. 
by  the  way,  has  the  recommendation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Civil  Service  Administration, 
and  appropriate  agencies  to  which  we 
normally  refer  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  At  the  present  time, 
is  a  field  investigation,  including  home 
and  background,  required  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  By  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  I  know  improvements 
have  been  made  since  the  hearings,  and 
I  will  come  to  that  in  general  debate. 
Reforms  have  been  made.  The  type  of 
full  field  investigation  that  this  bill  con- 
templates is  now  fully  made  by  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  up  any  more  time  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  so  that  you  will  imder- 
stand what  I  mean,  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam T.  Martin,  who  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  from  my  own  knowledge 
of  the  background  of  the  case,  may 
I  say  that  had  a  fuU  investigation,  in- 
cluding home  and  background  investi- 
gation, been  made  of  William  Martin 
before  he  was  employed  by  the  Defense 
E>epartment  or  the  NSA.  all  of  the  weak- 
nesses which  this  man  had  would  have 
been  revealed,  and  I  think  that  any 
security  check  made  by  the  Judgment  of 
any  qualified  ofllcer  would  have  shown 
that  he  could  not  be  employed  for  either 
classified  or  security  information  of  this 
kind. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  May  I  say  this,  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman,  and  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  biU.  A  while  ago  the 
gentleman  asked  me  whether  a  full  field 
investigation  was  now  required  by  NSA. 
Counsel  now  reminds  me  that  since  our 
hearings,  yes,  a  full  field  Investigation 
Is  now  being  conducted  and  required  and 
has  been  for  the  last  2  years.  We  have 
not  heard  of  any  adverse  results  from  it. 
But,  this  bill  would  give  a  legislative 
sanction  and  mandate  for  thorough 
investigations. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  If  this  is  so  true  of 
this  agency,  may  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana  why 
is  not  the  same  thing  required  of  every 
other  service  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  matters  which  vitally  affect  us  in 
the  world?  Has  this  committee  gone 
into  what  is  being  done  in  the  State  De- 
partment or  the  other  agencies?  In  fact, 
there  are  other  agencies  that  need  it 
even  worse  than  this  one. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  ccmiparable  agency  to  this 
one  is  the  CIA.  The  statute  esUblished 
for  that  agency,  is  the  pattern  of  this 
bill.  As  to  other  agencies,  we  will  have 
to  take  them  one  at  a  time. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  miimte  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  JoBAitsKN]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  in  response  to  one 
comment  that  he  made — I  forget  whether 
it  was  Martin  or  MitchelL 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Martin. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  very  infonna- 
tion  that  the  gentleman  referred  to  was 
developed  fully  in  the  hearings.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  and  I  am  In  agreement  with 
him,  and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  requirement  and  proviskm  of  this 
bill  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  information 
developed  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  WtkaitJ. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana whether  or  not  this  bill  is  something 
the  Department  of  Defense  wants  to 
have  and  says  it  needs  to  have  for  the 
security  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WILLIS.    The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Has  the  Department 
taken  the  position  that  as  to  those  peo- 
ple atwut  whom  the  gentleman  from 
California  spoke,  that  were  already  in 
the  sigency,  and  to  whom  this  formula 
will  apply,  that  as  to  those  people  it  is 
necessary  that  in  the  public  interest  and 
for  the  national  security  they  should  be 
able  to  be  removed  without  notice  and 
hearing? 

Mr.  WILLIS.   Yes.  definitely. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  House  Resolution  334  provides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H.R.  950.  The  gentlonan 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Couor]  has  de- 
scribed the  purpose  of  this  bill  and,  in 
my  opinion,  absolutely  correctly. 

I  concur  in  the  statement  he  has  made 
and  I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks, 
particularly  do  I  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  regarding  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  {Mr. 
Walter],  a  fine  friend  of  mine,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body,  and  I  certainly  wish  him  well 
and  hope  he  will  return  very  shorUy. 
We  have  covered  this  rule  quite  thor- 
oughly here  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  have  a  request  for 
time,  but  I  luiow  of  no  objection  to  the 
rule.  However,  there  will  be  omx>6ition 
to  certain  parts  of  the  bill,  I  imder- 
stand. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  frwn  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  wish  to  join  in  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr, 
SxTTHl.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  concerning  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Waltei),  and  join  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  have  a  very  speedy  re- 
covery and  rejoin  us  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  also  say  one  word 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr.  WYMAN],  who  asked  whether  or  not 
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the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  These)  facts  speak  for  themfielve*.  u 

Activities:  Chairman.     There  can  be  no  dwibtto 

Mr.  CTuOrman.  I  deeply  regret  tbat  I  can-  anyone'8  mind  that  the  National  SeCQilt* 

partment  of  Defense  requested  smne-     not  be  on  the  floor  today  to  apetx  in  bebaif  Agency,  which  is  dealt  with  in  H.R.  i^ 

thing  ^t  that   automatically   would    of  hji.  950,  a  bin  which  i  consider  ao  vital  carries  out  the  most  delicate  type  in^' 

make  It  desirable.     I  believe  that  there     to  our  national  security,  and  to  personally  licence  operaUona  of  our  OoveinmS" 

will  be  some  genUemen  on  the  other  side     <»»*  ™y  '°*«  '«'  "    _      _,       ^          «  „  This  behig  so,  there  is  unqualifled^S 

of  the  aisle  who  will  think  at  time,  the     .„°Se"!S;Sf?  S"SrSS2y'wbiTr«id;:  i^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  secSiTS  ^ 


this  had  been  requested  and  was  con 
sldered  necessary  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  implying  that  any  time  the  De- 
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Department  makes  decisions,  whether 
they  are  In  the  national  Interest  or  other- 
wise, which  may  not  be  completely  100- 
percent  correct  just  because  they  make 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should  not, 
therefore,  take  the  position  that  the  De- 
putment  of  Defense  and  particularly 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  one  man, 
can  always  be  infallible.  I  think  that 
will  be  well  brought  out  In  the  debate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time.  

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  discussion  of  the  bill  has  already 
taken  place  here  on  the  rule,  which  is 
very  well.  But  I  Just  wanted  to  say. 
supplementing  my  rraiarks.  that  I  am 
very  strong  for  this  bill.  The  fact  of 
the  business  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
bills  that  has  been  reported  out  by  my 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
which  I  felt  any  Interest  in  handling 
at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  bill  should 
pass.  I  think  it  will  pass.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sprimgkr]  that 
we  should  have  somewhat  similar  legis- 
lation— or  that  was  the  implication,  at 
least,  of  the  gentleman's  remarks — cov- 
ering other  departments.  I  think  the 
securl^  of  this  Nation  should  be  fore- 
most in  all  of  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetable^ 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  950)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderation  of  the  bill  HJI.  950.  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WIUJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  great 
privilege  of  readljig  to  you  a  short  state- 
ment of  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Honorable  Fkahcis  E.  Waltkk. 
distinguished  and  capable  chairman  of 


on 

in  the  hearts  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  otir  citizens.  But  It  does  not  rest  on  that 
alone.  It  also  rests  on  the  procedvires,  meth- 
ods and  techniques  we  devise  to  prevent 
employment  by  oxir  Government — particu- 
larly In  those  agencies  dealing  with  highly 
classified  Informatlon^-of  persons  who  are 
knowingly  disloyal,  or  who,  for  a  variety  of 
other  reasons,  constitute  a  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  all. 

Effective  security,  Insofar  as  It  depends 
upon  such  procedures  rather  than  on  loyalty, 
must  begin  with  and  be  most  tilghly  devel- 
oped In  the  Intelligence  agencies  of  ovir 
country. 

We  know  that  NSA  Is  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  our  intelligence  agencies.  We  know 
that  effective  security  has  not  prevailed  in 
that  agency  in  the  past.  We  know  that  It  Is 
our  duty  to  see  that  it  prevails  In  the  future. 

I  trtiBt  that  the  House,  most  of  whose 
Members  have  previously  weighed  the  merits 
of  this  bUl.  win  vote  overwhehnlngly  for  It, 
as  it  did  for  an  Identical  bill  In  the  last 
Ckingreas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  three  questions  relating  to  HJI. 
950. 

First.  What  are  we  dealing  with  in  this 
bill? 

Second.  Why  are  we  concerned  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  bill? 

Third.  What  will  we  do  through  this 
bill? 

First.  What  are  we  dealing  with? 

We  are  dealing  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency,  successor  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Security  Agency,  an  element  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  ranks 
with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  in 
the  sensitivity  of  its  operations.  The 
Nati(mal  Security  Agency  plays  so  high- 
ly flpeclalized  a  role  in  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its 
operations  are  so  highly  sensitive  that 
no  outsider  can  actually  describe  its  ac- 
tivities. They  are  gtiarded  not  only  from 
the  public  but  from  other  Government 
agencies  as  well.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, which  audits  all  Government 
positions,  is  not  allowed  to  know  what 
NSA  employees  do.  By  section  6.  Public 
Law  36,  of  the  86th  Congress,  no  law  is 
to  be  construed  to  require  the  disclosure 
of  any  NSA  functions  or  activities. 

This  is  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  administers  the  NSA,  says 
of  that  Agency : 

The  Agency  Is  faced  with  enormoiis  secu- 
rity responslbllltiee.  The  missions  assigned 
to  the  Agency  seek  to  fulfill  basic  reqiUre- 
mente  of  otir  national  seciuity.  All  activi- 
ties conducted  by  NSA  to  carry  out  these 
missions  are  highly  claaalfled.  Disclosure  of 
the  natiire  of  tlieee  activities  or  portions  of 
them  could  seriously  impair  the  success  of 
the  Agency's  efforts.  Despite  separation  of 
tasks  into  work  compartments  and  other  pre- 
cautions, the  large  majority  of  personnel  of 
the  Agency  by  virtue  of  their  duties  are  ex- 
posed to,  or  liave  access  to,  uniquely  sensi- 
tive information.  The  improper  xise,  han- 
dling, or  diacloeure  of  this  information  could 
have  adverse  effects  upon  the  national  secu- 
rity. 


Agency. 

The  second  question:  Why  are  we  con 
cemed  with  NSA  security  procedures? 

On  Augtist  1, 1960,  the  news  broke  that 
two  NSA  mathematicians  had  ditt^ 
peared.  They  had  not  returned  tnnk 
supposed  vacation  trip  they  were  takint 
together.  A  few  days  later,  the  D^uri. 
ment  of  Defense  reluctantly  admitted  tai 
a  press  release  that  "it  must  be  assumed 
that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  they  have 
gone  behind  the  Iron  Curtain." 

On  September  6,  1960,  these  two  men 
appeared  at  a  carefully  staged  press  con- 
ference in  Moscow.  In  the  course  of  thia 
conference,  they  reviled  their  countiT 
and  gave  full  support  to  a  Soviet  propa- 
ganda  attempt  to  discredit  this  Nation  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

These  two  men,  Bemon  F.  Mitehdl 
and  William  H.  Martin,  had  access  to 
highly  classified  Information.  Then 
could  be  Uttle  doubt  in  anyone's  mind,  tai 
view  of  their  behavior,  that  they  bad 
told  evenrthlng  they  knew  to  intellig«nec 
oCQcials  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities imdertook  an  investigation  to 
determine  what  was  wrong  at  the  Ra- 
tional Security  Agency — why  and  how 
these  two  men,  who  never  should  haft 
been  Tiven  access  to  any  classifled  Infor- 
mation, were  employed  by  so  sensitiTe  an 
intelligence  arm  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  committee's  investigators  spent 
2,000  man-hours  and  covered  15  Statei 
and  the  committee  held  16  separate  ex- 
ecutive session  hearings  in  getting  at  the 
facts  of  NSA  security  procedures. 

When  the  committee's  report  wis  pub- 
lished in  August  of  1962,  the  Director  of 
Personnel  for  NSA  had  been  dlsmlMwl. 
the  Director  of  Security  and  two  otben 
in  its  OfBce  of  Security  Services  had  '^ 
signed,"  and  26  other  employees  had  been 
dropped  for  reasons  of  sex  deviation. 

In  issuing  its  report,  the  committM 
stated  that  it  was  "amazed  and  shocked" 
by  the  results  of  its  investigation  whkh 
revealed  that  extremely  lax  security 
measures  were  in  effect  when  Mitcbdl 
and  Martin  were  hired  and  even  at  the 
time  the  investigation  was  undertaken. 

The  most  Important  part  of  the  In- 
vestigation, however,  was  the  after- 
effects of  it — the  fact  that  22  refom 
were  instituted  by  the  NSA  to  correct  the 
weaknesses  and  failures  uncovered  by  the 
committee's  Investigation. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  why  we  are 
dealing  with  the  NaUonal  Security  Agen- 
cy today,  why  we  have  before  us  HA 
950.  We  are  considering  this  bill  be- 
cause, beyond  all  question,  the  oominlt- 
tee's  investigation  revealed  that  there 
was  a  need  to  do  something  to  perma- 
nently correct  the  deplorable  security 
conditions  that  had  existed  In  the  Agen- 
cy, to  see  that  such  conditions  will  nefer 
develop  again. 


ftig  third  question:    What  does  H.R. 

1^  do?  . .       .     . 

Its  major  purpose  Is  to  provide  a  legis- 

litlTC  base  for  continuing  permanent  en- 

iJJJj-nent  of  strict  pcrsormel  security 

^^mrdM    In    the    National    Security 

^^Tblll  has  five  main  provisions: 

First  It  provides  that  no  one  shall  be 
topWed  in.  or  detailed  or  assigned  to 
USA  tnd  given  access  to  classifled  In- 
formation unless  such  employment,  de- 
tail, or  access  Is  "clearly  consistent  with 
the  national  security." 

Second.  It  prohibits  the  employment 
of  any  person  in  the  Agency  unless  he 
bu  been  cleared  for  access  to  cl£issifled 
Information  after  a  full  field  investiga- 
tion. 

Third.  It  establishes  boards  of  ap- 
praisal to  be  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  to  assist  him  in  discharg- 
ing his  personnel  security  responsibili- 
tiee.  TTie  Director  win  refer  to  such 
boards  doubtful  cases  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, warrant  further  inquiry  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  emplojree's  appointment 
to.  or  retention  in.  employment. 

No  one  at  NSA  may  be  given  access  to 
classifled  information,  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  these  boards,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee 
states  In  writing  that  such  access  is  "in 
the  national  interest." 

Fourth.  It  gives  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  summary  power,  when 
needed,  to  terminate  the  employment  of 
sny  employee  of  the  Agency.  However, 
he  will  exercise  this  summary  power  only 
"In  the  Interests  of  the  United  States" 
and  after  determining  that  procedures 
prescribed  in  other  laws  governing 
termination  of  Government  service  can- 
not be  invoked  "consistently  with  the 
national  security." 

Fifth.  It  excepts  appointments  to  the 
Agency  from  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Serrioe  Act  of  1883  and  from  provisions 
of  the  PerformarKe  Rating  Act  of  1950. 
These  exceptions  are  now  administra- 
tively executed  but  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary to  give  statutory  exemption  to  pre- 
dode  the  withdrawal  of  the  authority. 
Other  sensitive  agencies  are  already  ex- 
cepted by  statute  from  the  requirement 
o(  similar  disclosures. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  there 
li  one  other  important  point  about  this 
bill  that  I  want  to  stress.  It  is  this: 
From  the  practical  viewpoint,  all  these 
mrovisioivs  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
apparent  to  every  reasonable  person  that 
they  are  desirable  elements  in  establish- 
ing effective  security  for  any  highly 
sensitive  agency. 

The  only  question  then  is  that  of 
whether  or  iMi  these  provisions  are  con- 
stitutionaL  On  this  most  important 
point,  I  wish  to  stress  the  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
untried  in  this  bill  from  the  constitu- 
tional angle.  Every  one  of  its  provisions 
exists  in  legislation  previously  adopted 
by  the  Congress  and  tested  in  the  coiirts 
of  this  land.  This  bill  does  not  give  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  ultimate  boss 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  any 
power  that  has  not  already  been  given  to 
other  otDcials  of  the  Oovenunent  and 


which,  as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  has 
not  been  tested  and  upheld  by  the 
courts. 

An  idenUeal  bill,  HJI.  12082,  passed 
the  House  In  the  87th  Congress,  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  by  the  over- 
whelmiiu:  vote  of  351  to  24.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  on  that 
occasion,  every  single  objection  to  it  cen- 
tered on  the  provision  granting  summary 
dismissal  power  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. It  has  been  pubUciy  announced 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  to 
strike  this  provision,  contained  in  sec- 
tion 303,  from  the  present  bill.  For  that 
reason,  I  will  address  myself  now  to  tiie 
constitutional  Issues  contained  in  this 
section.  Because  we  are  dealing  with  a 
sensitive  intelligence  agency,  there  can 
be  no  question,  I  believe,  of  the  practical 
value  and  desirability  of  summary  dis- 
missal power. 

In  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947, 
Public  Law  253  of  the  80th  Congress,  in 
section  102(c),  the  Congress  gave  the 
same  sunmiary  dismissal  power  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
We  have  checked  the  House  and  Senate 
debates  on  that  bill,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  reiwrts  on  it.  Nowhere  did  we 
find  a  single  objection  or  a  single  ques- 
tion raised  about  the  grant  of  summary 
dismissal  power.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  apparently  were  in  unanimous 
agreement  that  such  pwwejr  was  not  only 
desirable  in  an  intelligence^agency,  but 
also  that  it  would  meet  the  test  of  con- 
stitutionality. I  might  add  that  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledgre,  since  that  time, 
repeal  of  this  summary  dismissal  power 
granted  to  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  has  never  been  rec- 
ommended by  a  single  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  CIA  Director  has  since  exercised 
his  summary  dismissal  power  on  a  variety 
of  occasions.  That  power  has  been  chal- 
lenged. Last  year,  in  the  case  of  Torpats 
against  McCone,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  upheld  this 
sxmimary  dismissal  power,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  subsequently  denied  certio- 
rari in  the  case. 

More  Important,  in  the  case  of  Bailey 
against  Richardson,  the  courts  of  our 
land  went  directly  to  the  question  <^  due 
process  in  the  dismissal  of  Federal  em- 
ployees— the  question  of  whether  a  hear- 
ing, confrontation,  or  cross-examination 
of  witnesses  were  necessary  before  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  could  be  dismissed. 

In  this  case,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Colxutibia,  in  1950,  after 
giving  full  and  comprehensive  consid- 
eration to  the  principle  of  due  process, 
held  that  a  hearing,  confrontation,  or 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  were  rrat 
required  by  due  process  and  that  a  Fed- 
eral employee  could  be  dismissed  without 
them.  On  April  30.  1951,  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  this  decision. 

That  decision  stands  today  as  the  law 
of  this  land.  It  has  not  since  been  re- 
versed. For  this  reason,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  claims  that  the  summary 
^iKfwiRJtfti  power  is  a  violation  of  due 
process  are  completely  lacking  in  judi- 
cial support  and  are  no  more  than  a  new 
and  novel  Interpretation  of  due  process. 


In  this  respect.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
what  the  Commission  on  Government 
Security  found  in  1967  after  the  most 
thorough  review  of  UJ3.  aecuilty  proce- 
dures ever  undertaken  to  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  Its  report,  issued  in  pursu- 
ance to  PubUc  Law  304  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  states: 

Proceedings  for  screening  out.  transferring, 
or  discharging  employees  necessary  In  the 
maintenance  of  national  aeenrtty  are  not 
Judicial,  or  adversary  In  character.  They  do 
not  establish  guilt  or  mete  out  punishment. 
They  merely  determine  suitability  from  a 
security  viewpoint. 

In  the  Interests  of  Justice  and  fairness, 
however,  the  proceedings  must  be  such  as  will 
secure,  as  far  as  It  Is  humanly  possible,  that 
decisions  are  reached  which  are  in  accord 
with  the  facts  and  that  these  be  no  arbitrary, 
lU  founded,  or  caprtdoos  denials  of  employ- 
ment, transfers,  or  dischargee  In  the  name  of 
security. 

I  know  of  no  court  heading  which  con- 
tradicts this  statement. 

The  Issue  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is 
very  clear.  Do  we  want  to  provide  secu- 
rity procedures  in  the  National  Security 
Agency  or  do  we  ivot?  By  our  votes,  we 
will  each  give  our  answer  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  following  are  syn- 
opses and  discussions  of  four  or  five  court 
decisions  dealing  with  the  kind  of  cases 
covered  by  this  bill : 

First.  Torpats  against  McCone.  de- 
cided March  23.  1962.  in  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  at  Columbia; 
certiorari  denied  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  November  5.  1962 — this  case  ap- 
plicable. 

Torpats  was  employed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  from  1949  to  1958. 
He  was  in  conflict  with  his  superiors. 
The  decision  does  not  give  further  facts. 
On  January  30,  1961,  Torpats  received 
notice  that  his  employment  was  "termi- 
nated pursuant  to  authority  contained  in 
section  102(c),  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  This  termination  does  not  affect 
your  right  to  seek  or  accept  employment 
in  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  UJ3.  Government  if  you  are  declared 
eligible  for  such  employment  by  the  UJ3. 
Civil  Service  Commission." 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  gives 
a  summary  power  of  dismissal  similar  to 
that  provided  in  section  303  of  the  bUl, 
HJI.  950.  Pursuant  to  this  statute  the 
CIA  adopted  regulations  calling  for  an 
Impartial  review  by  the  Director  of  all 
pertinent  information  upon  which  he  re- 
lies in  terminating  "to  the  extent  that 
is  consistent  with  the  toterests  of  the 
United  States."  The  court  held  that  the 
termination  of  employment  was  within 
the  authority  of  the  Director  conferred 
upon  him  by  Congress  and  to  accordance 
with  his  own  regulations.  Tlie  court 
saki  that  this  termination  was  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  so-called  security 
discharge  such  as  was  tovc^ed  to  Service 
v.  Dulles.  354  U.S.  363  (19S7) ,  and  related 
cases,  llie  Supreme  Court  denied  certi- 
orari 

Second,  Greene  v.  McElroy.  380  U.S. 
474  (1949).  not  appUcable. 

This  case  related  to  a  security  programi 
In  coimection  with  classified  Goverrunent 
contracts  to  private  todustry.   A  security 
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proRram  was  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  regulating  access  to 
clasaifled  Information  by  employees  in 
private  industry  who  were  engaged  In 
working  on  Oovemment  contracts.  The 
decision  was  limited  to  the  holding  that 
such  regulations  were  Invalid  because 
they  had  not  been  authorized  either  by 
Congress  or  the  President. 

In  HJl.  950,  we  are  seeking  to  estab- 
lish congressional  authorization  for  pro- 
cediures  relating  to  onplosrment  in  a 
highly  sensitive  agency  of  the  UJ3.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Third,  Service  v.  Dulles,  354  U.S.  363 
(1957),  not  applicable. 

The  statute,  conunonly  referred  to  as 
the  McCarran  Rider  provided: 

Notwithstanding  the  iMX>vl«lona  of  •  •  • 
any  other  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  may.  In 
hlB  absolute  discretion  •  •  •  terminate  the 
employment  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  whenever  he  shall 
deem  such  termination  necessary  or  advis- 
able in  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  authoHty  of  this  rider,  the 
State  Department  Issued  regulations  for 
dismissal  from  employment  relating  to 
first,  loyalty  and  second,  security  cases. 
The  regulations  set  up  a  hearing  and  re- 
view procedure.  Under  the  regulations 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  no  right  to 
dismiss  an  employee  unless  and  until  the 
Deputy  Undersecretary,  acting  upon 
findings  of  the  Department's  Loyalty- 
Secxirity  Board,  had  recommended  dis- 
mlssaL 

The  Secretary  dismissed  Service  with- 
out compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
his  own  regulations.  The  holding  of  the 
court  was  limited  to  the  single  point  that 
the  discharge  of  Service  was  invalid  be- 
cause it  violated  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  State  which  were  binding 
upon  the  Secretary.  The  court  expressly 
stated  that  its  holding  was  limited  to  this 
single  conclusion. 

Fourth.  Bailey  v.  Richardson.  182  F. 
2d  46,  decided  In  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  March  22, 
1950;  afSrmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
certiorari  by  an  equally  divided  court. 
Justice  Clark  not  participating — appli- 
cable. 

Miss  Bailey  was  employed  in  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  now  abolished, 
which  was  a  grouping  of  agencies  whose 
major  purposes  related  to  promotion  of 
social  and  economic  security,  educational 
opportunity,  and  health.  The  Oovem- 
ment notified  her  that  it  had  received  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
afOllated  with  subversive  organizations. 
She  was  given  a  hearing  and  the  proce- 
dures before  the  Loyalty  Boards  con- 
formed with  the  requirements  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Order  9835.  which  required  that 
the  names  of  confidential  informants  be 
kept  confidential.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearing,  the  Loyalty  Board  foimd  that 
on  all  the  evidence  reasonable  grounds 
existed  for  the  belief  that  Miss  Bailey  was 
disloyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  she  was  discharged  from  em- 
ployment. While  Miss  Bailey  was  given  a 
general  statement  of  the  charges,  she 
claims  that  this  Information  did  not  in- 
clude the  names  of  informants  against 


her  or  the  dates  or  places  of  her  alleged 
activities,  and  that  her  constitutional 
rights  had  been  violated.   The  court  said : 

In  the  absence  of  statute  or  ancient  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary,  executive  offices  are  held 
at  the  will  of  the  appointing  authority,  not 
for  life  or  for  fixed  terms.  If  removal  be 
at  will,  of  what  purpose  would  process  be? 
To  hold  office  at  the  will  of  a  superior  and 
to  be  rwnovable  therefrom  only  by  constitu- 
tional due  process  of  law  are  opposite  and 
Inherently  conflicting  ideas.  Due  process  of 
law  is  not  applicable  unless  one  Is  being 
deprived  of  something  to  which  he  has  a 
right. 

Constitutionally,  the  criterion  for  reten- 
tion or  removal  of  subordinate  employees  is 
the  confidence  of  superior  executive  officials. 
Confidence  is  not  controllable  by  process. 
What  may  be  required  by  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress Is  another  matter,  but  there  ts  no  re- 
quirement In  the  Constitution  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  rely  upon  the  services  of 
persons  in  whom  It  laclu  confidence. 

To  the  argument  of  Miss  Bailey  that 
even  if  the  executive  had  power  to  dis- 
miss her  without  a  judicial  hearing,  they 
had  no  power  to  call  her  disloyal  while 
doing  so,  the  court  said: 

If  Miss  Bailey  had  no  constitutional  right 
to  her  office  and  the  executive  officers  had 
power  to  dismiss  her,  the  fact  that  she  was 
injxired  in  the  process  of  dismissal  neither 
Invalidates  her  dismissal  nor  gives  her  right 
to  redress;  this  under  a  rule  of  law  estab- 
lished long  ago. 

The  court  quoted  from  Judge  Learned 
Hand  and  pointed  out  that,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  answer  must  be  foimd  in  a 
balance  between  the  evils  Inevitable  in 
either  alternative.  The  reason  for  the 
rule  is  the  same  as  that  which  permits 
a  person  to  be  publicly  stigmatized  by  ut- 
terances on  the  floor  of  the  Congress 
without  any  opportunity  in  any  estab- 
lished forum  to  deny  or  to  refute.  The 
court  said  that  these  harsh  rules  "have 
always  been  held  necessary  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  public  interest,  and  the 
unimpeded  performance  of  the  public 
business." 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  on  notice  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  strike 
section  303  from  the  bill.  HR.  950. 

This  is  the  section  which  grants  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  power  of  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  a  National  Security 
Agency  employee  "whenever  he" — the 
Secretary— "considers  that  action  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  determines  that  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  other  provisions  of  law  that 
authorize  the  termination  of  the  em- 
plojonent  of  that  ofQcer  or  employee  can- 
not be  invoked  consistently  with  the  na- 
tional security." 

The  issue  of  the  retention  or  elimina- 
tion of  this  section  is  the  principal,  if 
not  sole,  matter  in  controversy  here  this 
afternoon — as  it  was  last  September 
when  a  similar  bill  passed  the  House  by 
avoteof  351  to  24. 

I  might  add  that  this  provision  is  also 
one  of  the  most  vital  features  of  H.R. 
950  from  the  standpoint  of  safeguarding 
both  the  security  of  this  Agency  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that. 


May  g 

Let  us  see,  first  of  all,  precisely  vh.» 
H.R.  950  and  section  303  does  not  aT 

It  does  not  bar  or  ban  hearing,  cos* 
frontation,  and  cross-examlnaticm  ill 
NSA  employees  generally.  * 

It  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  NSA.  %» 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Def^  u 
generally  subject  to  overall  Defense  D^ 
partment  regulations  controlling  dlaniL 

BenersQy 
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sal  of  employees  and  is  also 
subject  to  Executive  Order  10450  ttl 
security  directive  Issued  by  PRsidnt 
Elsenhower  which  provides  for  notJfl^ 
tion,  hearing,  right  of  counsel,  aod  m 
forth,  for  an  accused  employee.  Thltk 
and  under  HH.  950  will  continue  to  be 
the  procedure  normally  followed  bi 
NSA  in  terminating  employment  of  o^. 
sonnel  Judged  to  be  security  risks. 

The  truth  is  that,  broadly  speaklsi 
H.R.  950  provides  a  legislative  badaior 
administrative  regulations  which  la- 
prove  and  strengthen  these  normal  pro! 
cedures  in  terminating  employment  of 
personnel  Judged  to  be  security  rlakt 

It  provides  a  legislative  basis  for  pro. 
mulgation  of  regulations  granting  hev- 
ings  and  related  rights  to  NSA  employe«i 
insofar  as  such  procediu-es  are  consistent 
with  the  Agency's  security  responalbUi- 
Ues. 

Indeed,  the  boards  of  appraisal  pro- 
vided for  in  section  302(b)  represent  ta 
additional  protection  of  the  interesti  lod 
rights  of  NSA  employees  as  well  u  u 
additional  protection  of  the  security  U 
our  country.  The  fact  that  all  doubtful 
cases  will  be  referred  to  these  boards  of 
appraisal  is.  Itself,  a  guarantee  agaioit 
hasty,  ill  considered,  or  arbitrary  dlnak- 
sals  based  on  unsubstantiated,  deroga- 
tory information. 

The  truth  is  that,  in  view  of  the  court 
decisions  referred  to  by  the  gentlenun 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  thte  bdl 
gives  NSA  employees  more  proteetta 
than  the  law  requires. 

To  allege  that  H.R.  950  or  section  M 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  powar. 
wllly-nllly,  to  fire  any  NSA  empl<^  at 
all  on  the  basis  of  gossip,  hearsay,  m- 
plclon.  or  anonsrmous  accusations,  ii  to 
grossly  distort  the  meaning  and  Import 
of  this  bill. 

Now  as  to  precisely  what  section  303 
does  do.  It  provides  only  that  In  ex- 
ceptional cases,  when  hearings  caaoot 
be  granted  without  injury  to  our  coon- 
try,  the  Secretary  wUl  have  power  to 
deny  such  hearings  and  to  exercise  nm- 
mary  dismissal. 

It  provides  that  this  power  1b  to  be 
exercised  only  when  the  Secretary  "de- 
termines that  the  procedures  prescribed 
in  other  provisions  of  law  that  autborte 
the  termination  of  the  employment  of 
an  officer  or  employee  cannot  be  in- 
voked consistently  with  the  natiaoal 
security." 

Without  this  minimum  reservation  of 
discretionary  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  could,  and 
would  be.  confronted  with  a  choice  of 
disclosure  of  confidential  sources  or  efen 
exposure  and  destruction  of  our  own  Tltal 
espionage  activities,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  retention  by  NSA  of  an  employee 
known  to  be  a  security  risk  and  the  coo- 
tlnuatlon  of  access  on  the  part  of  that 


Mown  security  risk  to  the  most  highly 
j^l^^  information  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 

fltUDeot. 

Xtjto,  of  course.  Is  an  intolerable  dl- 
i^moA.  It  is  unthinkable  that  In  one  of 
ST  two  or  three  most  sensitive  Intel- 
^Oiee  agencies  of  our  Oovemment,  the 
tDoofflcial  of  that  agency— the  Secretary 
Tljefense — should  be  denied  the  means 
of  atoidlng  and   resolving   such   a   di- 

leinnia. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  of  so  resolving 
tiie  dilemma  than  is  provided  in  section 
]03  The  Members  of  this  House  who 
oppose  section  303  propose  no  alternative 
means  of  resolving  this  dilemma.  By 
Proposing  to  eliminate  this  section  they 
^iderwrlte  and  Insure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  dilemma. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  House  will 
go  along  with  such  a  proposal  as  this. 

Now  let  me  address  myself  to  the  main 
argument  and  claim  of  opponents  of  sec- 
yon  303.  In  substance  it  Is  that  this  sec- 
\ioa  "vests  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
the  summary  and  unreviewable  power  to 
(Qacharge  any  employee  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  with  no  hearing  what- 
ever." In  other  words  it  is  charged  that 
this  is  a  violation  of  the  due  process 
rights  of  the  ent^loyee. 

I  would  point  out  that  due  process  is  no 
more  an  absolute  right  than  are  the  first 
amendment  rights  to  free  speech,  as- 
sembly, and  religion.  Repeatedly  the 
courts  have  held  that  no  right  is  absolute 
and  unlimited. 

Recently  IDean  Oriswold  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  lecturing  at  the  University 
of  Utah  Law  School,  offered  some  pene- 
trating criticism  of  the  absolutist  ap- 
proach in  the  field  of  law.  In  this  lec- 
ture Dean  Oriswold  said : 

Ttw  abadutlst  approACh  Involves,  I  sub- 
mit, a  failure  to  exercise  the  responsibili- 
tim  snrt  indeed  the  pains — of  judging.  By 
Ignoring  factors  relevant  to  sound  decision 
It  iMTltably  leads  to  wrong  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  avoid  the  ab- 
solutist approach  to  the  question  of  due 
process  because  we  must  avoid  the  wrong 
results  which,  as  Dean  Oriswold  pointed 
out,  flow  from  such  an  i^proach. 

The  absolutist  approach  is  a  species 
of  fanaticism  as  opposed  to  the  approach 
of  reason.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  once  observed  that  a  man  is 
correct  in  extending  his  private  prop- 
erty rights  to  the  air  above  his  plot 
of  ground  to  build,  for  example,  a  house 
100  feet  high.  But  it  Is  an  absolutist 
absurdity  to  argue  that  his  proF>erty 
rights  to  the  air  react)  all  the  way  to 
outer  space. 

In  this  present  argiunent  it  is  an  ab- 
solutist excess  to  argue  that  a  vaUd  prin- 
djrte  such  as  the  confrontation  or  cross- 
examination  elements  of  due  process 
extends  to  the  preposterous  length  of 
claiming  that  there  can  never  be  any 
limitation  on  those  rights. 

The  question  then  becomes.  When  smd 
to  what  extent  is  it  proper  to  limit  this 
right  or  these  elements  of  due  process? 

In  my  humble  Judgment  the  answer 
to  when  and  to  the  extent  that  such  limi- 
tation is  dictated  by  considerations  of 
the  basic  security  and,  indeed,  survival  of 


the  Oovemment  and  of  the  freedom  of 
188  million  people. 

Freedom  cannot  survive  if  it  is  to  in- 
clude the  freedom  of  enemies  of  f reedcxn 
to  destroy  freedom. 

One  final  and  extremely  important 
point: 

As  I  remarked  during  the  debate  on 
this  bill  last  year  it  seems  to  me  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  opposing  section  303  of 
this  bill  are  attempting  to  refight  a  16- 
year-old  battle  and  issue. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  provided  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law. 
"the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
(Agency)  may,  at  his  discretion,  termi- 
nate the  employment  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agency  whenever  he 
shall  deem  such  termination  necessary 
or  advisable  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
Stetes." 

As  with  section  303  of  this  bill,  the  1947 
act  provided  that  such  termination  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  the  person  Involved 
to  seek  or  accept  employment  with  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  if  he  is  declared  eligible 
for  such  employment  by  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  summary  dismissal  authority 
granted  in  the  1947  act  was  sustained  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  Torpats  against  McCone 
March  23  of  last  year,  and  certiorari  was 
denied  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  No- 
vember 5  of  last  year. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  claimed  with 
any  validity  that  the  National  Security 
Agency  is  any  less  sensitive  than  the 
CIA. 

Unless  the  opponents  of  section  303  are 
disposed  to  argue  this  point,  I  must  con- 
clude that  the  logic  of  their  opposition  to 
section  303  is  that  they  advocate  the  re- 
peal of  section  102(c)  of  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  have  it  any 
other  way. 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  deny  that 
they  are,  In  effect,  asking  that  we  turn 
the  clock  back  with  respect  to  the  per- 
sonnel security  of  CIA  by  repealing  the 
1947  provision  for  summary  dismissal. 

And  to  do  this  would  be  to  enthrone  an 
interpretation  of  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  due  process  which  the  court  of 
app>eals  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  or  enthrone  by  vir- 
tue of  the  decision  in  Torpats  against 
McCone. 

I  am  svu-e  that  this  House  will  not  com- 
mit itself  to  such  a  course  of  action.  I 
am  confident  the  House  will  retain  sec- 
tion 303  and  overwhelmingly  approve 
KH.  950. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  would  like  to 
sissociate  myself  with  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  gentl^nan  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional  minutes,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  If  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  g^itleman  from  Itfichi- 
gan. 

Is  it  true  that  an  applicant  for  a  Job 
in  any  agency  of  the  UJS.  Ooveriunent 
does  not  have  a  right  to  know  why  he  was 
not  hired  by  the  Oovemment  agency  In 
which  he  sought  employment?  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  him  to 
have  a  hearing  to  give  him  the  right  to 
request  Information  as  to  why  he  was  not 
hired? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  To  my  knowledge 
there  is  no  provision  which  guarantees 
such  an  alleged  right.  Certainly  there 
is  no  provision  which  guarantees  that 
right,  if  in  compliance  with  the  request 
for  that  information  a  violation  of  the 
security  or  the  national  interest  of  the 
country  is  involved. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  second  question  is 
this:  This  holds  true,  does  It  not,  with 
reference  to  the  National  Security 
Agency? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  And  if  a  person 
applies  for  a  position  with  this  Agency 
and  investigation  reveals  there  is  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  his  loyalty  or  his 
character  or  his  ability  or  whatever 
might  cause  him  to  be  a  security  risk, 
and  after  having  been  given  a  job  with 
this  Agency,  he  has  no  recourse,  has  he, 
but  to  accept  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
given  employment? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Precisely. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Permit  me  to 
propound  a  hypothetical  question  to  the 
gentleman : 

Suppose  that  John  Doe  is  hired  by 
this  very  sensitive  security  agency,  the 
NSA,  on,  say.  May  1,  1963.  and  he  has 
successfully  concealed  information  about 
himself  which  if  it  had  been  revealed 
would  be  sufficient  for  him  not  to  be 
hired,  and  this  information  which  he 
withheld  comes  into  the  possession  of 
NSA  on  the  10th  of  May,  10  days  later, 
is  there  any  legitimate  reason  that  the 
Agency  should  not  have  the  right  to  dis- 
charge him  because  he  is  a  security  risk 
if  it  has  a  right  not  to  hire  him? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  That  question  could 
not  be  answered  in  my  Judgment  with 
a  simple  yes  or  no,  because  of  the  rights 
or  privileges  or  however  you  wish  to 
define  them,  which  have  been  spelled  out. 
There  are  restrictions,  very  definite  re- 
strictions, as  to  arbitrary  dismissal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  not 
only  rights  but  the  procedures  are  es- 
tablished by  law  which  must  be  complied 
with  and  are  complied  with  in  the  over- 
whelming instances  of  termination  of 
employment.  The  thing  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  does  is  to  spell  out  that 
in  one  situation,  to  wit:  where  It  is  de- 
termined that  the  exercise  of  those 
normal  procedures  would  be  violative  or 
potentially  violative  of  the  national  secu- 
rity, then  the  right  of  the  reqx>nsible  of- 
ficial of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
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^^<«mijM  summarily  Is  underaeored  and 

afflnned. 

Ifr.  SCHADEBEBO.  Mr.  Cbairman. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
|ifto>itg*ii  for  his  rommont*  and  to  add 
this  observation.  In  an  agency  so  ritally 
Important  to  the  security  of  our  Nation 
as  Is  the  NSA.  It  setrnM  to  me  that  em- 
ployees should,  like  Caesar's  wife,  be  be- 
yond r^roach.  Should  we  by  mere 
technlcalltlee  deny  this  Nation  the  right, 
the  opportunity,  and  the  responsibility  to 
adequately  defend  itself  from  those  who 
would  destroy  freedom,  we.  who  represent 
the  people,  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty. 

Blr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  my  colleagxie 
on  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  COHKLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  I  should  like  to 
get  right  at  the  heart  of  the  dilemma 
that  he  describes  and  which  may  sepa- 
rate us  on  one  portion  of  this  bill.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  what  hap- 
pens if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  makes 
a  finding  umler  the  provision  that  is  in 
the  law  and  Uien  subsequently  the  per- 
son who  has  been  separated  as  a  secu- 
rity risk — ^remember,  we  have  used  this 
term  "security  risk"— the  individual 
separated,  and  properly  under  this  bill, 
as  a  security  risk,  seeks  remedy  in  the 
"courts  of  this  land  and  is  found  not  to 
be  a  security  risk.  Where  do  we  stand 
then? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Let  me  say  first  of 
all  that  I  think  we  stand  as  was  pointed 
out  in  the  colloquy  during  the  debate 
on  the  rule,  that  the  effect  is  to  find 
that  a  miscarriage  of  justice  or  a  wrong 
was  done.  I  would  assimie,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  he  would 
respond  to  that  responsibility  by  cor- 
recting that  wrong. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  But  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman,  would  it  not  be  better  if  we 
could  Incorporate  these  procedures  into 
this  bill  ?  The  gentleman  has  a  good  bill. 
I  think  the  committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended, particularly  in  the  terms  of  the 
field  Investigation.  But  the  question  of 
working  out  administrative  due  process 
procedures — and  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  argue  this — ^it  seems  to  me 
we  would  avoid  this  business  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  separating  a  person  who  claims 
to  be  innocent  and  who  might  subse- 
quently prove  himself  to  be  Innocent. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  shall  respond  very 
briefly  to  that,  because  there  will  be  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  this  further. 
This  procedure,  this  right  of  recourse, 
some  kind  of  right  of  review,  has  got  to 
terminate  somewhere.  The  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  the  termination 
point,  not  the  beginning,  of  the  proce- 
dures under  this  bill. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  out  of  faimeei  to 
other  gentleman  who  are  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALOER.  The  good  sense  oi  the 
gentleman's  remarks  is  quite  apparent. 
In  order  to  get  away  from  the  possibility 
of  dictatorship  on  the  one  hand  and  mak- 
ing an  error  on  the  other,  what  would 
the  gentleman  think  of  an  amendment 
ol  this  nature  to  section  303?  I  would 
also  ask  for  better  language  than  this. 
Under  section  303.  subparagraph  (a) ,  at 
the  end  of  that  paragraph  it  says: 

Such  a  determination  U  flnaL 

Suppose  we  said  something  like  this, 
"reviewable  only  by  a  three-man  appeals 
board  should  the  person  dismissed  ap- 
peal the  decision,  such  appeals  board  des- 
ignated by  the  President"? 

Does  the  gentleman  not  feel  that  this 
would  clear  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pos- 
sibly of  being  a  dictator  on  the  one  hand 
and  making  an  error  on  the  other,  and 
throw  this  into  an  aiH>eal  level,  in  this 
case  a  board?  It  does  not  have  to  be 
public.  It  can  be  secret  and  the  man 
would  have  a  chance  to  be  heard.  What 
does  the  gentleman  think  of  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  The  gentleman 
thinks  he  would  have  to  think  about  that 
amendment  a  few  moments  before  re- 
sponding to  the  suggestion.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  do  same. 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  ask  the 
ranking  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  two  questions. 
First,  is  it  not  true  that  the  two  NSA 
empFoyees,  Bemon  F.  Btfitchell  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Martin,  who  defected  to  the  So- 
viet Union  with  valuable  secrets,  had  a 
questionable  record  of  conduct  up  to  the 
time  of  their  defection  but,  while  they 
had  this  record  which  merited  their 
discharge  in  the  national  interest,  this 
cotild  not  be  accomplished  because  the 
law  protected  their  right,  in  effect,  to 
engage  in  traitorous  activity  against 
their  own  Oovemment,  because  of  the 
proceedings  that  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Secondly,  is  it  not 
true  that  had  legislation  of  the  tsrpe 
which  is  contained  in  HJl.  950  been  on 
the  statute  books  at  that  time,  Mitchell 
and  Martin  could  have  been  smnmarlly 
fired  by  the  appropriate  officials,  and 
there  would  not  have  resulted  the  loss  of 
secrets  in  this  sensitive  area? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  think  that  is  true, 
but  I  think  more  my  point  in  connection 
with  this  legislation  is  that  they  would 
not  have  gotten  on  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  for  investigation 
under  section  302. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  certainly  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Coounittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  in  his  remarks.  I 
only  want  to  add  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  is  supersecret  in  its  op- 
erations. It  is  not  inconsistent  that 
hiring  and  firing  practices  should  be  cov- 
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ered  with  the  same  cloak  of  secrsei  ta 

protect  our  national^  interest.  This  is  il 
awesome  grant  of  -power.  I  agree  alS 
should  be  granted  only  with  evldcte* 
that  indicates  an  overpowering  need,  j 
suggest  that  the  evidence  so  inrtt^t,^ 
and  I  support  HJl.  950.  I  suppmiM 
H.R.  12082  last  faU  when  it  pasted  tS 
body  by  a  vote  of  351  to  24.  and  I  tnnt 
it  will  get  the  same  resounding  suppott 
today. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  «ffi 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  to  commend 
my  friend  for  his  sincere  interest  in  pro- 
tecting the  United  States,  but  I  shoVld 
like  to  have  him  tell  me  very  briefly 
where  there  is  any  limitation  in  this  Un 
on  the  absolutely  untraromeled  and  un- 
restricted  absolute  discretion  of  tbe 
Agency  and  the  Agency  head  to  discharge 
any  Individual  without  hearing  or  the 
right  of  review,  and  without  any  super- 
intendence or  supervision  over  thst 
course. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Certainly  there  Is  a 
limitation.  No.  1.  in  the  establishment  of 
the  boards  of  appraisal. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  talking  about 
discharges,  now.  Because  our  time  it 
scarce,  and  I  know  the  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  limited.  I  would  like  to  ask  falm 
not  to  state  that  on  the  floor  but  pot  It 
in  the  record  of  the  debate,  to  tell  tUs 
House  where  in  this  bill  there  is  language 
or  anything  which  would  authorize  any 
indlvld\ial  in  construing  this  legislation 
to  say  there  Is  a  limitation  on  the  dis- 
charge authority.  I  do  not  think  tbere 
is  any  limitation  on  the  absolute  discre- 
tion of  the  agency  head  to  discharge. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman.  I  will  say  tbis. 
there  is  very  specifically  stated  the  ex- 
press limitation  that  there  must  be  a 
finding  and  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  There  is  a  specific  re- 
quirement provided  that  the  Secretvy 
must  certify  with  respect  to  the  require- 
ments of  national  security. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield] 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CiK- 
fomia  [Mr.  RoosevutI. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
2  minutes  it  is  rather  obvious  I  camMt 
be  too  specific. 

I  want  to  get  back  to  the  argument  of 
my  good  friend  from  Michigan,  whldi 
is  fundamental  in  what  we  are  talking 
about.  I  wknt  to  emphasize  that  lo 
far  as  I  know  there  is  nobody  oppoiing 
the  sections  of  this  bill  that  deal  wtth 
trying  to  make  sure  that  we  hire  the 
proper  personnel  in  the  first  instance. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is,  after  they 
are  hired,  after  they  have  gone  through 
the  screening  process,  then,  as  my  friend 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingkllI  says.  Inn 
find  nothing  in  section  S03  that  requirei 
that  anywhere  there  be  a  wrltt«i  de- 
cision, anywhere  there  is  anything  aid 
that  there  be  a  determination  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  suspend  every  other 
liind  of  normal  procedure  and  fire  the 
indlvidiial. 

Now  this  individual  has  been  carefoQr 
screened — remember.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisian* 
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rUT  Wtttwl  the  very  reason  that  he 
i!w  that  this  will  not  happen  often,  is 
STWry  reason  I  want  to  be  sure  about 
5L  We  have  ah^ady  done  aU  we  can 
S^L.  that  the  right  kind  of  people  are 
Jt jX    Then  here  we  would  turn  aroimd 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  950.  On 
S^tember  4,  1962.  I  objected  to  an 
identical  bill  when  it  ajMieared  on  the 
Consent  Calendar,  and  on  September  19, 
1962.  I  voted  against  the  measure  when 


^Ag\n  to  the  Secretary,  without  any  it  passed  the  House  under  suspension  of 
JMtiilon  for  notifying  the  Individual,  the  the  rules.  ^"  n»>~»»**«'»»»  *«  *^^»  v>"i  «-. 
Srtit  to  fire  that  individual  and  to  say 


UhiLt  somewhere  they  have  found  some- 
^ig  that  makes  that  employee  a  secu- 
rt^risk  and  that  then  the  employee  can 
be  fired  without  ever  knowing  what  kind 
of  charges  were  made  against  him. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  in  all 
honesty,  do  you  really  believe,  even  if  it 
t.  n  privilege  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment, that  you  should  hire  somebody  in 
this  kind  of  sensitive  position  and  then 
put  one  person  in  the  position  to  fire 
that  employee  without  letting  the  em- 
ployee know  what  he  is  charged  with, 
and  to  just  simply  state  that  the  em- 
ployee is  fired  without  having  to  explain 

Yhy all  the  Secretary  has  to  do  is  say 

that  this  is  a  man  who  is  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  country. 

Suppose  that  happens  to  an  individ- 
ual? Where  is  that  individual  ever 
ifain  going  to  get  a  Job  in  our  United 

SUtes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
on  checking  my  schedule  here  I  find  that 
I  can  yield  him  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  provision  in 
this  bill  in  section  302(a)  which  provides 
that  persons  can  be  employed  by  the 
agency  prior  to  their  full  field  investiga- 
tion 80  long  as  they  do  not  have  access 
to  sensitive  or  cryptological  information 
or  material.  Then  why  can  you  not  Just 
take  this  person  away  from  any  sensitive 
Infonnation  if  he  is  already  there?  You 
cannot  remove  from  him  what  he  already 
knows.  That  is  already  in  his  mind,  and 
when  you  fire  him  you  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  blank  out  his  mind.  He  has 
that  information.  But  if  you  want  to 
protect  yourself  in  the  future,  then  take 
him  away  from  any  kind  of  work  having 
to  do  with  that  kind  of  sensitive  Informa- 
tloo  and  give  him  a  fair  chance  to  know 
what  he  Is  accused  of  and  give  him  a  fair 
opportunity  then  to  present  his  case  at 

In  section  303  you  do  not  even  make 
any  attempt  to  do  that. 

Ustly,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  the 
time  is  so  limited,  let  me  point  out  that 
in  5  UJB.C.  22  the  Secretary  now  has  the 
sothority  to  fire  somebody  out  of  the 
National  Security  Agency.  We  are  not 
Uking  away  his  right  to  Arc  people  who 
be  finds  are  disloyal  to  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  all  we  are  asking  for  is 
a  reasonable  opportunity  not  to  do  an 
injustice  to  somebody  unreasonably.  We 
must  ask  where  can  that  employee  who 
is  discharged  go?  How  can  he  possibly 
rectify  the  record  when  there  is  no 
record  to  rectify? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
the  way  we  operate  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RyanI. 


My  opposition  to  the  bill  on 
those  occasions  and -at  present  is  based 
on  the  fundamental  denial  of  constitu- 
tional rights  involved  in  any  procedure 
which  would  give  the  power  of  siunmary 
dismissal  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Under  section  303(a)  of  H.R.  950  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  terminate  the  employment  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  whenever  he  considers 
"that  action  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  determines  that 
the  procedures  prescribed  in  other  pro- 
visions of  law  that  authorize  the  termi- 
nation of  employment  of  that  officer  or 
employee  cannot  be  invoked  consistently 
with  national  security."  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  such  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  final. 

This  bill  violates  basic  constitutional 
concepts  and  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Jurispru- 
dence. It  gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  authority  to  fire  any  employee  of  the 
National  Security  Agency  without  a 
hearing,  without  the  right  of  cross-ex- 
amination, without  the  right  to  have  any 
information  against  him.  without  the 
right  of  appeal,  and  without  even  the 
right  to  know  why  he  is  being  fired. 

An  employee  who  is  fired  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  has  the  right  to  go 
to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  pre- 
sent himself  for  other  Federal  employ- 
ment. This  provision  Is  ludicrous.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  drafters  of  this 
bill  seriously  thought  that  a  person  fired 
for  unknown  "security  reasons"  would 
have  a  chance  of  getting  other  Federal 
employment.  In  fact,  a  person  whose 
employment  was  terminated  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  would  hardly  have 
a  chance  to  obtain  private  employment. 
Because  he  is  denied  his  basic  right  to 
know  why  he  is  fired,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  explain  the  loss  of  employment 
to  a  proei>ective  employer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO,  has  sent  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  to  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman RoosEVKLT,  of  California,  who 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  sec- 
Uon  303(a) : 

Urge  you  vote  in  favor  of  the  Roosevelt 
amendment  to  HJl.  050  to  strilu  the  au- 
thorization for  summary  diamiasal  of  Oov- 
emment employees.  Experience  shows  no 
need  for  this  drastic  denial  of  fair  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of  this 
measure  are  inconsistent  with  the  due 
process  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  measure  is  a  product  of  cold  war 
hysteria  and  should  be  rejected.  .In  our 
fight  for  liberty,  let  us  not  lose  our 
Uberty. 

,  Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  direct  some  questions.  If  I  may.  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  help  my 
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understanding,  recognizing  that  we  have 
the  double  problem  of  maintaining  se- 
curity and  not  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
defame  the  character  of  any  person  with- 
out appeal. 

I  submit  this  amendment  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  for  his  comment. 
his  counsel,  or  such  other  advice  as  he 
may  choose  to  give  me. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  bill  on  page  5, 
after  the  word  'final,"  I  suggest  the 
following : 

Except  any  employee  who«e  employment 
Is  so  terminated,  shall  have  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  an  Appeal  Board,  such  Appeal  Board 
shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  who  are  cleared  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Security  Agency  for 
access  to  classified  information. 

My  intention  in  this  language  is  that 
the  President  may  designate  the  man 
with  the  highest  security  clearance.  It 
would  be  perfectly  all  right  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  appointed  these  men. 
It  would  not  be  public.  They  would  go 
into  it  if  the  person  demands  an  appeal. 
It  would  not  violate  security,  but  it  would 
give  the  man  a  chance  to  be  heard  and 
remove  from  the  Secretary  the  onus  of 
the  charge  of  being  a  dictator  or  of  mak- 
ing an  error  singlehandedly. 

What  does  the  gentleman  think  of 
such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  it  bad,  for  this 
reason: 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
JoHANSENl  has  said,  you  must  have  fi- 
nality at  some  point.  A  Review  Board 
of  three  is  designated  by  the  amendment 
proposed.  Conceivably,  that  Board  can 
also  make  a  mistake  if  the  Secretary  can 
make  a  mistake.  Then  shall  Uie  dis- 
charged employee  have  the  right  to  go 
to  court?  The  court  may  make  a  mis- 
take. Do  you  go  to  the  next  highest 
court?  The  question  is.  What  is  to  be 
final? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [M.  COHELAN]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ob- 
viously in  2  minutes  one  cannot  begin  to 
argue  this  very,  very  difficult  question. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  our  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis],  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  JoHANs»c],  have  drawn  the 
issue  as  well  as  they  have;  and,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  this  gesture 
in  terms  of  an  amendment,  because  what 
I  will  talk  about  when  I  have  a  chance 
to  speak  more  extensively  is  that  some 
type  of  administrative  due  process  must 
be  provided. 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  last  year 
will  remember  that  I  argued  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  want  to  refer  you  to  the 
CoNGBEssiONAL  RECORD,  volume  108,  part 
14.  beginning  on  page  19622,  where  I  dis- 
cussed this  point.  You  will  recall  I 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  this  argu- 
ment was  not  made  lighUy;  that  It  was 
made  in  consultation  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  in  my  State, 
and  the  University  of  California.  I  in- 
serted an  article  in  the  Record  by  Prof. 
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Frank  Newman,  the  very  learned  dean  of 
the  Boalt  Hall  Law  School  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  which  goes  into  the 
question  of  due  process  and  the  question 


Matters  coming  before  the  National 
Securltgr  Agency  are  Tery  superaecret. 

about  as  secret  as  you  can  get.    A  high    mittee.  my  coUeague,  the  genUetnaJ™  f^ 
degree  of  security  is  demanded,  and  thare    Louisiana    I  Mr.  Wolus  ]     about    tS~ 


May  g 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  uw 
and  I  will  ask  the  dialrman  of  the  e^ 
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of  rights  and  iMivlleges  tn  this  specific     should  not  be  the  slightest  suqiicicm  on  that  there  is  a  constitutional  rlaht  *^!^~ 

kind  of  problem.  anyone  connected  with  the  Agency.    No  is  inherent  and  guarantees  the  rtpST* 

one  Is  forced  to  go  into  it.    They  know  work  for  the  Government  or  for 
the  background  when  they  go  in  ^  ..       - 


One  of  the  things  I  want  to  say.  if  I 
have  time.  Is  this:  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  pointed 
out  and  made  a  great  fuss  about  the  two 
NSA  employees  wlx)  defected.  The  sim- 
ple fact  of  the  matter  is  and  the  Vecord 
has  proven  the  point,  that  these  men 
should  not  have  been  hired  in  the  first 
place. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3rield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIASI  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  doubt  if  any  Member  of  this 
House  represents  more  Federal  em- 
ployees than  I  do.  I  know  these  em- 
ployees to  be  dedicated  public  servants. 
They  deserve  better  of  the  Congress  than 
this  bill. 

Now.  I  am  particularly  interested  by 
two  of  the  supporting  letters  which  ap- 
pear in  the  report  on  this  legislation. 
One  of  these  letters  is  from  the  Justice 
Department.  In  that  letter  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Katzenbach,  gives 
his  full  approval  to  the  bill.  He  approves 
its  passage,  but  in  his  letter  he  does  not 
mention  In  any  way  the  unusual  simi- 
mary  termination  procedures  provided 
in  the  bill.  He  apparently  has  no  con- 
cern whatever  about  the  fact  that  em- 
ployees can  be  summarily  dismissed 
without  an  iota  of  Information  of  the 
reason  for  their  dismissal.  Likewise,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion devotes  his  attention  in  his  letter 
to  other  parts  of  the  bill,  and  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  of  the  summary 
termination  provisions. 

The  Congress  must  consider  carefully 
the  luiusual  and  drastic  provision  in  this 
bill  for  summary  termination  of  em- 
ployment which  can  work  untold  injus- 
tlc  to  Federal  emplosrees.  I  think  the 
fact  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
chosen  not  to  deal  with  the  termination 
provlsl<m  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the 
unsavory  nature  of  the  provision.  I 
think  the  fact  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  to  talk  about  it  in- 
dicates that  It  is  something  that  it  feels 
ought  to  be  swept  under  the  rug,  and  I 
do  hope  we  sweep  it  under  the  rug  by 
defeating  this  bill,  unless  it  is  amended 
to  provide  some  reasonable  form  of  due 
process  prior  to  summary  termination  of 
employment  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  hesitate 
to  speak  on  this  bill  because  I  am  not  on 
that  committee,  and  the  knowledge  I 
have  of  the  Mil  is  what  I  heard  in  debate 
last  year  and  the  debate  today  and  in- 
formation I  received  by  reading  the  re- 
port and  the  bilL  But,  I  did  have  some 
experience  in  the  study  of  the  Martin- 
Mitchell  case  of  the  two  defectors  from 
the  National  Security  Agency  to  Russia 
which  has  been  mentioned  here  earlier. 


The  very  slightest  suspicion,  or  any 
grounds  for  such  suspicion,  should  cer- 
tainly preclude  that  person  from  han- 
dling supersecret  matters,  so  secret  we 
do  not  want  to  discuss  them  here. 

In  studying  the  Martin  case,  evidence 
developed  before  his  disappearance  that 
would  have  Justified  his  dismissal  but. 
frankly,  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
developed  to  have  been  able  to  make  a 
good  case  before  a  board.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  was  any  consideration  of 
dismissing  Martin  but  there  was  enough 
evidence  to  have  Justified  such  consid- 
eration. In  the  Army,  as  many  of  you 
know,  an  ofBcer  can  remove  from  com- 
manc^  anyone  under  him  simimarily  at 
any  time.  He  makes  no  excuse.  Later 
he  may  have  to  defend  his  action,  but 
that  authority  in  the  conunander  must 
exist.  The  same  reasons  exist  for  having 
such  authority  in  such  a  secret  organiza- 
tion as  the  National  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  Member  in  this  body  who  has  shown 
any  more  Interest  in  defending  the  rights 
of  civil  service  employees  from  being  un- 
fairly dismissed  than  I  have.  Time  after 
time  I  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in 
specific  cases.  But  let  us  realize  first 
that  this  is  a  very  secret — I  want  to  re- 
peat again — supersecret  organization  on 
which  the  very  security  of  America  may 
depend.  Many  times  the  person  In 
charge  can  become  aware  of  a  deteriora- 
tion in  a  subordinate.  There  isn't 
enough  evidence  to  make  a  case  but  in 
a  supersensitive  organization  as  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  we  cannot  always 
safely  set  up  the  same  safeguards  to  job 
retention  that  we  do  ii|  the  regular  civil 
service.  There  are  many  people  in 
America,  honest  people,  who  have  traits 
in  their  character  or  background  who 
should  never  be  employed  in  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency  or  in  the  CIA. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[  Mr.  Waggonnkr  1 . 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  much  the  same 
as  I  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems  to  be  two  or 
three  points  of  discussion  here.  First  of 
all  there  seems  to  be  a  point  of  view  that 
we  can  no  longer  delegate  authority  to 
any  of  our  Secretaries  because  they  can- 
not be  trusted.  However,  it  seems  the 
least  we  could  possibly  do  in  this  par- 
ticular case  would  be  to  be  consistent, 
because  I  do  not  assume  to  begin  with 
that  our  Secretaries  are  a  bunch  of 
scoundrels  and  are  not  going  to  give 
anyone  fair  and  equitable  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  is  that  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  dismissed  without 
being  informed  of  what  their  crimes 
might  possibly  be.  It  is  my  firm  opinion 
that  a  man  guilty  of  subversion  need  not 
be  told  because  he  knows  full  well  to 
begin  with  for  what  he  is  being  dismissed. 


such  agency  as  this  for  all  indivi<^Zr 
and  that  due  process  is  involvedLi 
would  Uke  to  ask  the  gentleman  frwi 
U>uisiana  if  he  would  clarify  this  ^ 
ticular  p<^nt.  ' 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  delighted  that  th* 
gentleman  has  made  the  inquiry  That 
very  issue  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the caseof 
Bailey  v.  Richardson,  182  F.  2d  46  first 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  March  22.  195o 
and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
certiorari  by  an  equally  divided  court 
Justice  Clark  not  participating. 

Miss  Bailey  was  employed  in  the  Pfcd- 
eral  Security  Agency,  now  abolished 
which  was  a  grouping  of  agencies  whose 
major  purpose  related  to  promotion  of 
social  and  economic  security,  education- 
al opportunity,  and  health.  The  Oovcm. 
ment  notified  her  that  It  had  received 
information  to  the  effect  that  she  wu 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
aflliated  with  subversive  organizations. 
She  was  given  a  hearing  and  the  pro- 
cediu-es  before  the  loyalty  boards  con- 
formed with  the  requirements  of  the 
Executive  Order  9835.  which  required 
that  the  names  of  confidential  infom- 
ants  be  kept  confidentlaL  As  a  result 
of  the  hearing,  the  loyalty  board  found 
that  on  all  the  evidence  reasonable 
grounds  existed  for  the  belief  that  Ml« 
Bailey  was  disloyal  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  she  was  dis- 
charged from  employment.  While  Ifist 
Bailey  was  given  a  general  statement  of 
the  charges,  she  claims  that  tills  Infor- 
mation did  not  include  the  names  of 
informants  against  her  or  the  dates  or 
pUu;e8  of  her  alleged  activities,  and  thst 
her  constitutional  rights  had  been  vio- 
lated.   The  court  said: 

^  In  the  absence  of  statute  or  ancient  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary,  executive  offices  src 
held  at  the  will  of  the  appointing  author- 
ity, not  for  life  or  for  fixed  temu.  If  re- 
moval be  at  wUl.  of  what  purpow  wooM 
process  be?  To  hold  office  at  the  will  of  % 
superior  and  to  be  removable  therefrom  oolf 
by  constitutional  due  process  of  law  are  op- 
posite and  Inherently  conflicting  ideas.  Due 
process  of  law  Is  not  applicable  unless  one 
la  being  deprived  of  something  to  which  he 
has  a  right. 

Constitutionally,  the  criterion  for  reten- 
tion or  removal  of  subordinate  employees  U 
the  confldence  of  superior  executive  ofltetals. 
Confidence  Is  not  controllable,  by  procew 
What  may  be  required  by  acts  of  the  Con- 
gress is  another  matter,  but  there  is  no 
requirement  in  the  Constitution  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  rely  upon  the  services  of  per- 
sons In  whom  it  lacks  confidence. 

To  the  argument  of  Miss  Bailey  tbtt 
even  if  the  executive  had  power  to  dis- 
miss her  without  a  judicial  hesu'ing,  tliey 
had  no  power  to  call  her  disloyal  while 
doing  so,  the  court  said: 

If  lOaa  Bailey  had  no  constitutional  right 
to  her  office  and  the  executive  officers  bsd 
power  to  dismiss  her,  the  fact  that  she  vu 
Injured  In  the  process  of  dismissal  neither 


invaUdstes  her  dismissal  nor  gives  her  right 
^pf^mm;  this  under  a  rule  of  law  estab- 
l^bsd  long  ft^o. 

The  court  quoted  from  Judge  Learned 
ojfxA  and  pointed  out  that,  as  is  so  of- 
tMi  the  case,  the  answer  must  be  found 
m  a  balance  between  the  evils  inevitable 
jn  either  alternative.  The  reason  for 
the  rule  is  the  same  as  that  which  per- 
nilts  a  person  to  be  publicly  stigmatized 
by  utterances  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
n«8>  without  any  opportunity  in  any  es- 
tablished forum  to  deny  or  to  refute. 
The  court  said  that  these  harsh  rules 
"have  always  been  held  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  public  interest, 
and  the  unimpeded  performance  of  the 
nubile  business." 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

til.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Just  to  point  out  and 
to  underscore  what  seems  to  me  is  the 
very  much  overlooked  provision  of  this 
legislation  and  the  provision  of  the  law 
governing  CIA,  that  termination  under 
this  summary  dismissal  procedure  does 
not  affect  the  individual's  right  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  in  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  a  major  safeguard  against 
stigmatizing  a  person  unfairly  or  de- 
priving him  unfairly  or  improperly  of 
Oovemment  employment.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  provides  that  flexibility 
which  in  certain  cases  is  essential  if  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  head  of 
the  CIA  are  to  meet  their  very  heavy 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  one  other  obser- 
rattoo.  As  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  WU.LIS]  has  pointed  out.  of 
eourse  there  is  possibility  of  error. 
There  is  possibility  of  error  in  Judicial 
process.  Does  that  argue  therefore  that 
trial  by  Jury,  Judicial  process,  and  the 
courts  are  to  be  abolished  because  the 
power  inherent  in  them  has  a  potential 
of  human  fallibility? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck], 
a  member  of  this  committee,  5  minutes. 
At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  following  the  presentation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck],  all 
Members  who  so  desire  may  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Ricoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  I 
want  to  say.  too.  that  I  am  in  whole- 
hearted accord  with  the  statements  the 
gentleman  has  made  relative  to  this  bill. 
I  favor  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  reported 
to  the  House  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  This  bUl 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  last  Congress,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  session,  but  was  not  acted  upon 
on  the  other  side,  supposedly  because 
tliey  did  not  have  time  in  which  to  act. 
Mr.  Chairman,  security  and  freedom 
*re  the  bedrock  upon  which  our  liberty 
»  based.    Our  Government  was  estab- 


lidied  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  to 
our  citizens  both  freedom  and  security. 
They  constitute  what  we  call  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Each  is  dependent  upon 
the  other  and  without  both  we  have 
neither. 

Among  the  most  Important  weapons 
we  have  to  protect  our  security  and 
freedom  are  those  laws  designed  to  pre- 
vent infiltration  of  our  Government  by 
enemies  of  the  Nation.  Exiles  from 
Czechoslovakia  tell  us  that  their  coimtry 
lacked  both  effective  security  laws  and 
the  will  to  employ  them.  That  is  the 
one  reason  why  there  was  a  takeover  of 
the  Czech  Government  in  1948  by  these 
despicable  Communists. 

The  jugular  vein  of  every  nation  is  the 
government.  The  bureaus  and  the 
agencies  of  the  government  constitute 
the  principal  target  of  Commuriist  in- 
filtration. We  have  a  great  democratic 
Government  here.  We  must  preserve  it. 
In  order  to  do  so.  top  priority  must  be 
given  to  securing  that  Government  from 
infiltration  by  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  it  is  a  privilege  for  a  citizen 
to  be  employed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  is  not  a  riRht.  A  person  so  occupied 
and  employed  is  indeed  a  servant  of  the 
people.  The  least  that  can  be  demanded 
of  that  person  Is  that  he  will  not  betray 
the  trust  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  firm  and  resolute  action 
to  assure  that  it  employs  only  individuals 
who  are  loyal  and  who  continue  to  be 
loyal  to  the  form  of  government  which 
we  enjoy  here  in  America  today. 

Despite  all  its  Imperfections,  our  sys- 
tem of  Goveriunent  under  which  we  are 
privileged  to  live  has  provided  more  gen- 
uine freedom  to  a  greater  number  of 
people  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
any  other  system  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  We  in  this  House  have  a 
bounden  duty  today  to  keep  it  that  way. 
This  may  sound  like  flag  waving,  but 
if  it  is.  I  would  rather  wave  the  flag 
of  my  country  than  to  be  gxillty  of  con- 
tributing to  a  wavering  of  that  flag.  Our 
fiag.  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  has  never 
trailed  in  the  dust  of  defeat  and  it  never 
will,  as  long  as  we  produce  men  and 
women  who  are  determined  to  protect 
the  best  interest  of  this  country.  Not 
only  in  civil  life  and  in  our  Government, 
but  on  the  battlefields  and  battle  seas  of 
the  world. 

Let  me  remind  you  that,  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives helped  to  create  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  as  a  vital  and  necessary 
part  of  a  $50-billion-a-year  defense  pro- 
gram to  preserve  this  Nation.  It  is  our 
duty  to  take  such  further  action  now  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  people 
that  the  National  Security  Agency  will 
be  used  in  their  behalf  and  will  not  be 
Infiltrated  and  utilized  against  them  by 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  such 
as  was  done  not  long  ago  by  Martin  and 
MitcheU. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  clear  one.  If 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  indi- 
vidual, then  I  say  it  is  more  important  to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  the  security  of 
America  than  it  is  to  guarantee  a  job 


to  some  faithless,  perfidious  person  em- 
ployed by  that  Goverment  and  who  can- 
not be  ti-usted  as  a  security  risk. 

I  have  no  concern  for  the  protection 
of  the  so-called  rights  of  such  persons  as 
Martin  and  Mitchell.  They  have  no 
rights  other  than  to  be  punished  as  crim- 
inals and  traitors. 

I  am  reminded,  in  conclusion,  of  the 
story  that  was  one  of  the  favorite  stories 
of  the  late  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  Senator  Barkley.  He  said 
that  out  in  one  of  the  legislative  districts 
of  Kentucky  a  young  man  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  down  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties where  they  were  raising  sheep,  where 
the  dogs  had  killed  almost  all  the  sheep 
there  were  in  that  county.  Of  course, 
the  dogs  were  quite  unpopular  there. 
This  young  man  was  making  his  speech 
before  his  constituents  there  in  that 
county  and  he  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  favor 
a  strong  dog  law.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
dog  law  so  strong  it  will  exterminate 
dogs  and  thus  save  the  sheep." 

The  farmers  liked  that. 

The  next  day  he  went  on  to  the  ad- 
Joining  county,  which  was  the  fox  hunt- 
ing country  where  they  rode  behind  the 
dogs  and  where  they  had  no  sheep  but 
plenty  of  beautiful  and  expensive  dogs. 
So  he  was  getting  along  pretty  well,  un- 
til finally  one  of  the  men  over  there  got 
up  and  said:  "Let  me  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, sir?  Will  you  tell  the  people  here 
what  sort  of  dog  law  it  is  that  you  favor? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to  the  dogs  to 
protect  the  sheep?" 

He  said,  "Oh.  my  friends,  I  am  glad  you 
asked  me  that  question.  I  am  in  favor 
of  a  dog  law.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  strong 
dog  law.  But  I  am  in  favor  of  a  dog  law 
that  will  protect  the  sheep  and  not  hurt 
the  dogs." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  in  this  case  it  is 
necessary  to  hurt  a  few  persons  of  ques- 
tionable secmity  risk  in  order  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, I  am  in  favor  of  America  first. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation. 
The  bill  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  the  result  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  examination  by  the  House  Un- 
American   Activities   Committee. 

The  legislation  under  consideration 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  all  of  which  pre- 
sented their  views  to  the  committee  dur- 
ing formulation  of  this  legislation. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  re- 
cruit and  terminate  emplojrment  of  NSA 
personnel,  with  the  counsel  of  an  advi- 
sory board.  Such  machinery  is  neces- 
sary in  governmental  agencies  which 
have  been  exempted  from  normal  civil 
service  procedures  because  of  the  classi- 
fied nature  of  their  functions. 

Careful  note  has  been  made  in  the 
committee  report  to  state  that  the  advi- 
sory board  is  not  estaWished  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  employees  of  this 
particular  agency  as  much  as  to  provide 
mature  disposition  of  doubtful  security 
cases. 
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mo6t  of  the  world  today.    This  danger- 
ous concept  is  outlawed  in  the  Soviet  Un- 


floor.    I  do  not  think  that  ever  a  bill  i^- 
sonably  acceptable  to  everyone      ' 


I  am  advised  that  similar  personnel 

procediures  are  prescribed  for  the  Cen-  

tral    IntellUrence    Agency,    an     agency  Ion,  in  Red  China,  in  Castro's  Cuba,  in-  the   same   objective   but  by  confiwS? 

charged  with  even  more  critical  and  sen-  deed,  in  all  of  the  Communist  bloc  ami  means,  can  be  written  on  the  floorofS! 

sitlve  functions  than  NSA.  many  of  those  countries  alined  with  it.  House.                                                ^ 

The  defection  of  NSA  employees.  Ber-  I  think  we  might  well  ask:  How  does  i  read  on  page  5  of  HJl  950  m  k^ 

non  F.  Mitchell  and  William  H.  Martin,  one  destroy  his  enemy  by  becoming  like  tion  b  of  secUon  301.  and  I  And  h 
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both  of  whom  had  been  employed  in 
highly  sensitive  areas,  in  1960  gave  rise 
to  the  investigation  which  produced  the 
bill  before  us  now.  What  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  future  occur- 
rences Involving  CIA  personnel? 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  estab- 
Ushed  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
in  1947  it  exempted  that  agency  from 
virtually  all  normal  controls  applied  to 
other  governmental  operations.  As  we 
see  here  today.  Congress  is  providing  for 
procedural  changes  in  the  NSA  some  11 
years  after  this  agency  was  established 
in  1952.  Time  has  run  its  coiu-se  on  the 
CIA.  and  the  Congress  would  improve 
the  role  of  that  agency  tlirough  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  House-Senate 
watchdog  committee  on  CIA. 

Such  a  committee  is  proposed  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  211.  and  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  which  was  established 
in  1946  to  give  congressional  review  to 
the  highly  sensitive  operation  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  A  watch- 
dog committee  as  proposed  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  211  would  also  improve 
commimications  between  Congress  and 
CIA.  lessening  the  possibilities  of  mis- 
understanding and  undue  criticism  of 
that  agency. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  am  pleased  to  support  its  work. 

Mr.  on  ill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  us  who  will  vote  against  this 
bill  do  so  without  any  particular  dis- 
agreement with  those  provisions  requir- 
ing full  field  investigation  and  appraisal 
of  persons  to  be  assigned  to  or  employed 
by  the  National  Security  Agency. 

However,  I  emphatically  join  my  col- 
leagues who  oppose  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  would  eliminate  any  and  all 
rights  of  appeal  or  hearing  for  an  em- 
ployee whose  employment  is  terminated. 
The  failure  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  and  this  House,  to 
accept  the  various  tmiendments  offered 
which  would  have  in  some  degree  pre- 
served the  constitutional  right  to  due 
process  of  law  for  terminated  employees, 
makes  the  total  bill  defective  and  unac- 
ceptable. 

The  processes  established  under  exist- 
ing law  (5  U.S.C.  22-1  and  863)  make 
ample  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States; 
to  eliminate  even  these  restricted  rights 
of  due  process,  as  H.R.  950  would  do.  goes 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  reason.  It  opens 
the  door,  as  even  some  of  our  conserva- 
tive Republican  colleagues  have  pointed 
out,  to  arbitrary  and  capricious  action 
on  the  part  of  Government  administra- 
tors. 

There  has  been  much  said  about  dan- 
ger  to  the  national  security.  Democracy 
itself  is  a  dangerous  form  of  government 
and  in  its  very  danger  lies  its  strength. 
The  protection  of  individual  rights  by 
the  requirement  of  due  process  of  law. 
which  has  long  endured  in  this  Nation  of 
ours,  is  a  radical  and  dangerous  idea  in 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  the  experiences  of  mankind  in 
many  unhappy  centiuies  have  come  les- 
sons that  guided  the  thinking  of  our 
forefathers  when  they  gave  to  the  world 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
the  most  perfect  political  doctrine  within 
the  power  of  man  to  create. 

It  recognizes  the  frailty  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best  of  human  kind.  Even  the 
most  prudent  and  the  most  dedicated  of 
men  can  go  astray  in  the  exercise  of  pow- 
er unlimited  and  unchecked.  So  under 
our  Constitution  we  have  a  government 
of  checks,  a  check  by  one  branch  of 
government  upon  another  branch  and  as 
well  a  check  upon  each  individual  citizen 
by  other  citizens.  Unless  there  be  that 
check  men  of  the  warmest  hearts  and  of 
the  best  of  intentions  may  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  other  men. 

The  principle  that  no  man  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  reputation,  his  goods,  his 
Job,  or  of  any  possession  that  gives  sus- 
tenance, substance,  some  measure  of  con- 
tentment and  of  dignity  to  his  existence, 
shall  be  taken  from  him  without  the  op- 
portunity of  facing  his  accusers  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  law  and  in  the  American 
concept. 

No  man  is  infallible.  All  men  have 
their  friends  and  their  acquaintenances, 
and  all  men  at  times  find  themselves  in- 
fluenced by  things  that  have  been  whis- 
pered into  their  ears  and  on  which  they 
have  had  no  opp>ortunity  of  making  their 
own  investigations.  This  is  true  of  men 
on  all  levels  of  intelligence  and  of  posi- 
tion and  men  of  the  highest  moral  moti- 
vation as  well  as  those  of  the  lowest. 
All  of  this  our  forefathers  envisioned 
when  they  referred  to  the  frailties  of 
human  nature,  and  sought  by  words  that 
they  placed  into  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  guard  against  by  con- 
stitutional guarantees  aiKl  by  laws. 

The  bill  we  have  under  discussion  is  a 
good  bill  in  intention.  No  one  should 
have  access  to  secrets  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation  that  is  not  entirely 
trustworthy.  Certainly  no  one  should 
have  access  to  secrets  the  dlvulgence  of 
which  could  do  harm  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  unless  in  every  sense  he  had 
the  same  loyalty  to  and  love  of  country 
that  fills  the  very  being  of  a  man  willing 
to  give  his  life  for  his  cotmtry. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Secu- 
rity Agency,  responsible  for  the  safekeep- 
ing of  the  Nation's  secrets,  should  have 
every  reasonable  means  of  replacing  per- 
sons of  questionable  loyalty,  of  question- 
able dependability,  of  questionable  dis- 
cretion. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  ob- 
jective sought  by  this  bill  if  it  were 
amended  to  preserve  the  princlj 
precious  to  our  American  concept 
right  of  the  accused  always  to  face  his 
accusers.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
do  that  by  amendments  offered  from  the 


meritorious  effort  to  protect  one  <«». 
charged  from  the  sensitive  National  aL 
curity  Agency  from  prejudice  in  se«n^ 
for  employment  in  other  departmenUtf 
the  Federal  Grovernment.  It  providM 
that  termination  of  employment  by  the 
Security  Agency  shall  not  affect  the  right 
of  the  officer  or  employee  involved  to 
seek  or  accept  employment  with  othar 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
United  States  if  he  is  declared  eligflUg 
for  such  employment  by  the  U.S.  ctrD 
Service  Commission.  I  take  it  that  the 
intention  of  this  subsection  is  to  protect 
the  person  discharged,  without  a  tri»l  or 
a  hearing  or  the  opix)rtunity  of  confront- 
ing  his  accusers,  when  he  seeks  empkiy- 
ment  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Oovem. 
ment.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  person  n 
discharged  would  find  himself  fataUy 
handicapped.  He  might  have  been  dis- 
charged without  there  being  in  anyooel 
mind  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  loyal, 
ty.  He  may  have  been  discharged  for 
what  would  have  seemed  a  good  and  tuf- 
flcient  reason  to  his  superiors  becauM  he 
did  not  have  the  temperament  of  on 
entrusted  with  confidential  mattcn. 
Yet  the  fact  that  he  had  been  discharsed 
by  the  Seciuity  Agency  without  any  ex- 
planation  of  the  rea8<Mi.  without  any  ite- 
ord  on  which  one  could  check,  would 
naturally  raise  a  serious  doubt  with  other 
governmental  agencies  or  departments  to 
which  he  might  apply. 

I  think  it  is  possible  to  write  a  bm 
that  will  attain  in  full  the  objective*  o( 
H.R.  950.  the  right  of  a  sensitive  agency 
to  transfer  an  employee  who  Is  not  fitted 
temperamentally  or  otherwise  for  aerr. 
ice  in  the  sensitive  area.  I  think  this  can 
be  done  without  violation  of  the  Amert- 
can  concept  of  Justice  that  every  maa 
shall  be  protected  from  divestment  of  hk 
life  or  possessions  without  having  the 
opportunity  of  facing  his  accusers.  Bot, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  done  by  rewriting  the  bill  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  am  In  full  sympathy  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill,  but  I  shall  be  one 
of  a  minority  voting  against  It  with  the 
hope  that  when  the  measure  reaches  the 
other  body,  it  will  receive  further  study 
to  the  end  that  the  National  Security 
Agency  will  have  the  fullest  means  of 
protection  and  at  the  same  time  there 
will  be  the  fullest  possible  protection 
against  the  possibility  of  a  good  and 
loyal  American  citizen  becoming  the  vic- 
tim of  gossip,  whispers,  and  chargei 
from  an  unnamed  and  unidentified 
soxirce. 

When  in  the  expediency  of  the  mo- 
ment and  in  our  reaching  out  for  the 
easy  means  of  attaining  desired  objec- 
tives we  wander  from  the  spirit,  and  u 
well,  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  «e 
are  entering  the  imcharted  wUdemea 
from  which  oiu-  forefathers  sought  to 
protect  us. 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  ChalrBUO. 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  950  is  to  establish  a 


wtdatlTe  base  for  enforcing  a  strict  se- 
^1^ standard  for  the  employment  and 
SSn*<on  In  employment  of  persons  in 
jwj^National  Security  Agency,  to  achieve 
r^xiBum  security  for  the  activities  of 
^Agency,  and  to  strengthen  the  capa- 
city of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  to  provide  for 
gach  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  terminate  the  employment  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
vbenever  he  considers  such  action  to  be 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  purpose,  I  believe,  will  not  in  any 
way  be  jeopardized  by  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
Jomia  [Mr.  Roosevelt],  by  the  genUe- 
BUA  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheaoI. 
god  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
j^GOh  The  proposed  amendments 
voukl  have  merely  given  an  employee. 
ooce  he  has  been  hired,  the  right  of  ap- 
peal and  the  right  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defense  upon  being  discharged  for  al- 
leged misconduct 

I  have  no  objection  to  any  other  pro- 
rision  of  the  bill,  but  I  do  believe  that 
vtthout  the  proposed  amendments  the 
bill  violates  a  fundamental  American 
light  of  fair  play.  One  of  the  most  cher- 
ried rights  in  our  great  democracy  has 
been  the  right  of  due  process  of  law.  We 
have  long  believed  in  and  practiced  the 
principle  that  no  one  shall  be  found  guil- 
ty of  any  misconduct  without  being  given 
"a  day  in  court."  Without  the  proposed 
amendments,  the  bill  denies  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Agency  this  f  undamentcd 
American  right. 

The  amendments  would  not  have  ef- 
fected any  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
aecurlty  because  the  Secretary  would  still 
have  retained  the  right  to  discharge  an 
employee  for  good  cause.  The  amend- 
ments would  have  merely  extended  to 
roeh  employee  the  right  to  defend  his 
reputation  and  future  livelihood, 
nuough  capriclousness  and  arbitrary 
acttOQ,  a  faithful  and  loyal  employee 
eooki  be  summarily  discharged  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  and 
have  his  whole  life  ruined. 

In  all  good  conscience,  therefore.  I 
cannot  support  the  measiure  in  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
present  earnest  debate  as  to  the  merits 
of  legislation  before  us.  I  think  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  bill  comes  to  us 
from  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Understandably,  this  conunittee  re- 
ceives most  of  its  public  notice  through 
its  investigative  activity.  Less  well 
known  is  its  function  of  legislative 
reeommendation. 

I  need  not  review  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances, revealed  In  detail  in  oon- 
freKional  hearings,  which  gave  evidence 
ot  inadequate  persoimel  security  controls 
in  the  National  Security  Agency,  a  highly 
sensitive  establishment  The  revela- 
tioos  of  individual  cases  made  headlines, 
but  littie  pubUc  attention  attached  to 
the  subsequent  painstaking  analysis  of 
the  personnel  selection  and  management 
problems  which  culminated  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  pending  bill.  The  membership 
and  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can AcUviUes  merit  the  approbation  and 


thanks  of  this  House,  I  believe.  In  ad- 
dressing themselves  to  the  problem  In  a 
dispassionate  way  and  arriving  at  legis- 
lative recommendations  which  give 
promise  of  greater  protection  for  the 
sensitive  functions  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  without  doing  violence  to 
basic  principles  of  fairness  which  all  can 
agree  should  be  applied  in  the  Federal 
service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"Tm*   m — PEsaoNNKL   sxcumrrT    proceoures 

IK    NATIONAI.   SBCURITT    AGXNCT 

"Regulations  for  employment  security 

"Sac., 301.  Subject  to  the  provlalona  of  this 
title,  the  Secret«u7  of  Defense  (hereafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  relating  to  con- 
tinuing security  procedures  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  assure — 

"(1)  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  In. 
or  detailed  or  assigned  to.  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  as  the  'A^ncy').  or  continue  to  be  so 
employed,  detailed,  or  assigned;  and 

"(2)  that  no  person  so  employed,  detailed, 
or  assigned  shall  have  access  to  any  classified 
Information;  unless  such  employment,  de- 
tail, asslgiunent,  or  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation is  clearly  consistent  with  the  national 
security. 

"full  field  investigation  and  appraisal 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  employed 
in,  or  detailed  or  assigned  to,  the  Agency 
unless  he  has  been  the  subject  of  a  fuU  field 
investigation  In  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. detaU,  or  assignment,  and  is 
cleared  for  access  to  claasifled  Information 
In  accordance  with  the  [M-ovlslons  of  this 
title;  excepting  that  conditional  employment 
without  access  to  sensitive  cryptologlc  Infor- 
mation or  nmterlal  may  be  tendered  any 
applicant,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  pending  the  completion 
of  such  full  field  investigation:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  such  full  field  investiga- 
tion at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  need 
not  be  required  In  the  case  of  persons  as- 
signed or  detaUed  to  the  Agency  who  have 
a  current  security  clearance  for  access  to 
sensitive  cryptologlc  Information  under 
equivalent  standards  of  Investigation  and 
clearance.  During  any  period  of  war  de- 
clared by  the  Congress,  or  during  any  period 
when  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  na- 
tional disaster  exists,  or  in  exceptional  cases 
In  which  the  Secretary  (or  his  designee  for 
such  purpose)  makes  a  determination  in 
writing  that  his  action  is  necessary  or  ad- 
visable in  the  national  Interest,  he  may 
authorize  the  employment  of  any  person  In, 
or  the  detail  or  assignment  of  any  person  to, 
the  Agency,  and  may  grant  to  any  such  per- 
son access  to  claasifled  Information,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  full  field  investigation  and  the  clearance 
for  access  to  claasifled  information  required 
by  this  subsection.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  clearly  consistent 
with  the  national  security. 

"(b)  To  assist  the  Secretary  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Agency  In  carrying  out  their 
personnel  security  responslbUltlea,  one  or 
more  boards  of  appraisal  of  three  members 
each,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Agency,  shall  be  established  In  the  A^ncy. 
Such  a  board  shall  appraise  the  loyalty  and 


suitability  of  persons  for  access  to  claasifled 
Information,  In  thoae  cases  In  which  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  determines  that  there 
is  a  doubt  whether  their  access  to  that  in- 
formation would  be  clearly  consistent  with 
the  national  security,  and  shall  submit  a 
report  and  recommendation  on  each  such  a 
case.  However,  appraisal  by  such  a  board  is 
not  required  before  action  may  be  taken 
under  section  14  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1M4. 
chapter  387.  as  amended  (5  UjB.C.  863).  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1950.  chapter 
803,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  22-1),  or  any  other 
similar  provision  of  law.  Each  member  of 
such  a  board  shall  be  specially  qualified  and 
trained  for  his  duties  as  such  a  member,  shall 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  full  field  InvesU- 
gatlon  In  connection  with  his  appointment 
as  such  a  member,  and  shall  have  been 
cleared  by  the  Director  for  access  to  classi- 
fied Information  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  such  a  member.  No  person  shall 
be  cleared  for  access  to  classified  Information, 
contrary  to  the  reconunendatlons  of  any  such 
botu-d,  unless  the  Secretary  (or  his  designee 
for  such  purpose)  shall  make  a  determlna- 
Uon  In  writing  that  such  employment,  de- 
taU.  assignment,  or  access  to  clacslfied  In- 
formaUon  Is  In  the  national  Interest. 
"Termination  of  employment 

'Sec.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  14 
of  the  Act  of  June  27.  1944,  chapter  287.  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  863) ,  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  August  26,  1950,  chapter  803,  as  amended 
(5  TJ.S.C.  22-1),  or  any  otber  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  may  terminate  the  employ- 
ment of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
whenever  he  considers  that  action  to  be  In 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
determines  that  the  procedures  prescribed 
In  other  provisions  of  law  that  authorize 
the  termination  of  the  employment  of  that 
officer  or  employee  cannot  be  Invoked  con- 
sistently with  the  national  security.  Such 
a  determination  Is  final. 

"(b)  Termination  of  employment  under 
this  section  shall  not  affect  the  right  of  the 
officer  or  employee  Involved  to  seek  or  accept 
employment  with  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  if  he  is  declared 
eligible  for  such  employment  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Comnxlssion. 

"Definition  of  classified  information 
•Sec.  304.  For  the  purposes  of  this  aecUon, 
the  term  'classified  information'  means  in- 
formation which,  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
-ciu-lty.  Is  speclflcally  designated  by  a  United 
States  Government  agency  for  limited  or  re- 
stricted dlsemlnation  or  distribution. 

"Nonapplicability  of  Administrative 
Procedure  Act 

"Sec.  305.  The  Administrative  Procedure 
Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  1(X)1  et  seq.) .  shall 
not  apply  to  the  use  or  exercise  of  any  au- 
tlicn-ity  granted  by  this  title. 

"Amendments 

"Sec.  806.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  May  29,  1959  (50  XJS.C.  402 
note),  is  amended  by  Inserting  ',  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws.'  immediately 
after  'and  to  appoint  thereto'. 

"(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  secUon  2  of  the 
Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950  (5  U.S.C. 
2001(b))  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (13)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon;  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"  '(14)  The  National  Security  Agency.'." 

Mr.  WILLIS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  bill  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  bill  be  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 
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The  CHAIRlklAN.  Is  there  objectioa 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rooskvklt: 
On  page  4,  strike  out  line  18  and  all  that 
follows  down  tlirougb  page  8,  line  4  and  re- 
niunber  ttae  sections  as  necessary. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  amended  to  include  on  page  5, 
line  5,  the  words  "under  this  section"  be 
eliminated  in  order  to  make  that  sub- 
section (b)  conform  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt: 
On  page  4.  strike  out  line  18  and  all  tbat 
follows  down  through  page  5,  line  4,  and 
the  words  "under  this  section"  on  page  5, 
line  5,  and  renumber  the  following  sections 
as  necessary. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  debated  this  basic  subject 
rather  fully  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  take  the  full  5  minutes  but  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  if  I 
may,  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  it  is 
possible  even  when  we  have  judicial  re- 
view that  sometimes  we  send  someone 
to  the  electric  chair  who  later  proves  to 
be  not  guilty.  The  gentleman  uses  that 
possibility  as  a  reason  that  we  should 
abolish  any  kind  of  review  in  these  cases. 
I  admire  my  colleague  as  a  lawyer  as 
well  as  a  wonderful  friend,  but  I  cannot 
see  any  logical  sequitur  in  that  line  of 
argument  because  we  know  that  the 
reasons  we  have  our  Judicial  procedures 

set  up  is  to  try  to  mete  out  justice  to  all. 
Here  we  do  not  even  take  the  elemental 
step — we  do  not  even  take  the  first  step 
to  mete  out  Justice.    It  is  true  that  even 
J^  we  did  give  some  kind  of  review  that 
we  still  might  make  mistakes,  but  cer- 
tainly  I   can   see   no  reason   why   that 
should  be  used  as  an  argument  for  giv- 
ing no  judicial  review  at  all.    Of  course, 
the  fact  might  be  that  in  the  end  there 
is  still  finally  a  chance  for  mistake.     In 
this  agency  today  there  can  be  no  case 
which  is  not  covered  by  appropriate  law 
which  gives  all  power  to  the  Secretary 
to  remove  any  individual  that  he  is  afraid 
of   away   from  a  sensitive  area   and   to 
give  that  individual  a  hearing  and  give 
it  to  him  in  secret?    That  Is  done  over 
and  over  again.    There  can  be  absolutely 
no     question    of    security    violation.    I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  in  this  in- 
stance we  would  be  endangering  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  when  we  are  trying 
to  do  something  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  an  individual — even  if  he  Is  a  dog. 
Now,  I  do  not  like  to  call  people  dogs, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  assume 
that  he  is  a  dog.    He  might  be  a  pretty 
good  person  who  for  some  reason  or  an- 
other has  incurred  the  wrath  of  some- 
body through  a  personality  conflict — 
and   in   this   kind    of   work   personality 
conflicts   arise,   perhaps,   more   quickly 


than  in  any  other  kind  of  work.  It  seems 
to  me.  all  we  are  saying  and  all  we  are 
asking  of  the  committee  is — let  us  be 
sure  that  we  hire  the  right  kind  of 
people. 

Let  us  be  sure  we  can  remove  them, 
but  at  least  give  the  person  who  is  ac- 
cused the  right  to  know  what  he  is  ac- 
cused of,  even  if  you  do  it  in  secret,  and 
give  him  the  right  to  enable  him  to  proc- 
ess an  appeal. 

Incidentally,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  will  look  on  page  3,  section  302(b) , 
he  will  find  there  are  boards  of  compe- 
tent people  set  up.  I  would  even  go  so 
far  as  to  suggest  one  of  those  boards 
should  be  given  the  responsibility  for 
some  kind  of  appeal.  But  there  is  no 
appeal.  How  can  you  in  the  times  in 
which  we  exist  do  this  to  an  American 
citizen,  who  was  carefully  picked  to 
serve  his  Government,  after  all  kinds  of 
rigidity  tests  were  given  to  him,  and  then 
blacken  him  without  giving  some  as- 
surance he  will  get  his  fair  day  in  court? 

I  leave  it  on  that  basis.  I  hope  my 
friends  will  believe  that  we  as  everybody 
else  are  as  strong  for  the  security  of  our 
coimtry  as  anyone  can  be.  You  cannot 
accuse  us  of  less  loyalty  to  our  country 
because  we  want  to  stand  for  the  rights 
of  individuals.  We  believe  we  are  try- 
ing to  strengthen  and  maintain  basic 
American  Ideals  and  principles. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
California,  but  since  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  strike  that  section,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  consider  an  amendment  which 
I  shall  propose  at  the  proper  time  that 
would  give  the  protection  he  seeks.    I 

ask  him  to  consider  an  amendment  I 
proposed  earlier  relative  to  the  Appeal 
Board.  I  do  not  want  to  water  the 
gentleman's  amendment  at  the  moment, 
but  should  it  not  prevail  I  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  have  to  say 
there  are  always  more  ways  than  one 
to  do  a  Job.  It  seemed  to  me  this  was 
the  best  and  simplest  way.  If  it  is 
turned  down  and  the  gentleman  has  an 
amendment,  perhaps  I  shall  support  his 
amendment.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  not  going  to  accept  that 
either. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  much  time, 
and  I  hope  you  will  listen  very  closely  to 
what  I  have  to  say,  and  particularly  you 
lawyers  In  the  House  who  may  not  have 
followed  the  argument  last  year. 

I  am  going  to  put  this  article  in  the 
RicoRD  again,  and  you  may  refer  to  it 
later.  But  I  want  to  refer  to  the  perti- 
nent sections  here,  because  It  deals  with 
everything  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Professor  Newman,  dean  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Law  School,  states: 

Our  presiunptlon  Is  that  modest  refc»-ms 
may  be  practicable,  that  the  process  of  pre- 
scribing due  process  could  be  bettered. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

Yet  without  soaring  Into  semantics  or 
poUtlcal  theory,  could  we  not  shun  one  view 
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of  life,  liberty,  or  property  that  has  «*-^ 
much  chaos?  I  refer  to  the  huS5f 
maybe  thousands,  of  cases  that  protectl25 
but  not  privileges,  declaring  that  dm^S? 
ess  of  law  Is  not  appUcable  with  nmjl^ 
Oovernment  employment,  for  InstSs 
less  one  Is  being  deprived  of  somethbJ^ 
which  he  has  a  right.  ^^  • 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  due-process  clauses  say  nothla*  ^ 
right  versxu  prlvUege.  The  chief  vloTot^ 
privilege  doctrine  Is  that  it  has  Insula^ 
from  a  body  of  law.  highly  reputablTtt!! 
seems  designedly  apt  for  protecUng  ths  tw 
doms  that  life,  liberty,  or  property  fce«ttT 
Imply.  •* 

Finally,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

To  pronounce  that  "liberty  or  proDwti- 
Includee.  say,  reputatlonal  and  taaoa^ 
Interests  would  not  mean  that  goveroiuMi 
no  longer  could  deprive  people  of  thosrh!! 
terests,  or  that  deprlvaUons  could  bs  m 
fected  only  by  Judicial  trial.  The  iwwhL 
ment  would  merely  be  that  due  prooasil 
accorded. 

That  is  what  I  have  been  referrlni  te 
and  we  are  not  talking  strictly  about 
criminal  due  process. 

We  are  talking  about  admlnlstnUhe 
due  process,  and  we  can  develop  prott- 
dures  which  will  protect  the  so-called  in. 
former,  and  the  security  requlremeoti 
can  be  met. 

Again,  as  Professor  Newman  so  detrh 
points  out: 

The  kind  of  precise  portrayal  of  harm  tlM 
may  crucially  affect  a  lawsuit  Is  ezempUM 
by  petitioner's  brief  In  Peters  y.  floMi 
"We,  of  course,  concede."  said  counsel,  "ttai 
the  Constitution  does  not  limit  the  pow 
of  the  Executive  summarUy  to  termiMti 
emplojrment  on  secret  information  or  for  u» 
othe^  reason.  The  question  before  thh 
Court  Is  only  whether  the  Government  tm 
the  right  to  accompany  a  discharge  with  i 
finding  of  disloyalty  which  ruiHB  the  rtpoti* 
tlon  and  career  of  the  accused,  without  > 
full  hearing.  In  other  worda,  the  protMM 
harm  was  not  to  Job  seciirlty  but  to  OMl 
repute  as  a  prospective  Jobholder." 

Now.  where  the  present  bill  before  v 
goes  astray.  In  my  judgment.  Is  th 
Jumping  from  the  proven  necessity  o( 
tightening  up  seciu-lty  measures  in  the 
preemployment  stage  to  the  unproren 
assumption  that  national  security  de- 
mands giving  authority  to  the  Secretsir 
of  Defense  to  terminate  sumnurlly 
without  any  hearing  whatsoever. 

As  Justice  Tom  Clark  said  in  the  So- 
preme  Court's  unanhnous  opinion  ta 
Wieman  v.  Updegraff  (344  US.  10 
(1952)):. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  eon- 
sequences  visited  upon  a  person  ezclwM 
from  public  employment  on  dlsloytftf 
groimds.  In  the  view  of  the  conunuolty,  tin 
stain  Is  a  deep  one;  Indeed,  It  has  becoms  t 
badge  of  Infamy. 

When  we  realize  the  tremendous  dim* 
age  which  is  visited  on  any  Oovernment 
employee  who  is  dismissed  on  loyalty  v 
security  groimds.  we  want  to  be  sore 
that  the  dismissal  Is  not  done  unjustly. 
This  bill  would  permit  possible  unjoit 
summary  dismissal  based  on  the  word  of 
nameless  accusers. 

It  denies  to  Government  employees  the 
most  elementary  features  of  doe 
process — namely,  the  notice  of  chariw 
and  the  right  to  confront  and  crow- 
examine  the  accusers. 


yx  LTNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
10  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Hr  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
^mtfidment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
Jroo  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt].  I 
lljnk  it  has  to  be  made  clear  exactly 
^ifaX  the  amendment  does. 

first  ef  all.  It  has  to  be  stated  once 
-rtln  that  this  bill  before  us  abolishes 
r^ftu^;  It  abolishes  the  normal  right 
of  «n  employee  to  have  stated  to  him 
the  reason  he  is  being  fired.  The  bill 
pushes  an  employee's  normal  right  to 
submit  a  statement  on  his  own  behalf, 
whether  it  be  in  secret  or  whether  it  be 
In  public  hearings.  The  bill  before  us 
vtlves  all  of  the  existing  provisions  of 
]tw  contained  In  the  United  States  Code 
designed  to  give  an  employee  minimum 
lafeguards  In  the  Oovernment  service. 

further,  the  bill  abolishes  any  right 
of  court  review.  And  there  is  another 
deficiency  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
In  the  debate.  There  is  power  to  the 
Secretary  to  delegate  this  vast  power  to 
tny  subordinate  employee  of  the  entire 
FMeral  apparatus  that  happens  to  be 
under  his  jurisdiction.  I  hope  Members 
are  aware  of  the  trouble  that  this  can 
cause.  Lesser  bureaucrats  very  often 
ttke  the  safe  course. 

I  think  Members  should  be  conscious 
of  what  we  are  doing  here  today.  We 
must  view  this  unusual  procedure  in  the 
context  of  the  great  power  that  is  lodged 
today  in  the  Central  Oovernment.  The 
Central  Government  is  given  total  arbi- 
trary power  to  willy-nilly  fire  a  p>erson, 
with  all  of  the  problems  of  stigma  and 
stain  and  reputation  that  go  with  it. 
There  has  been  some  discussion  about 
past  laxity  in  the  National  Security 
Agency.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
questions  of  laxity.  This  has  to  do,  as 
the  gentleman  from  California  llyfr. 
CoHKuut]  said,  with  due  process.  You  do 
not  have  an  absence  of  firm  control,  or 
the  presence  of  laxity,  because  you  have 

provided  a  minimum  measure  of  due 
process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  to  be  understood 
that  procedure  is  Just  as  important  as 
substance  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
central  power  of  the  Government.  My 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Algir]  has  put  his  finger  on  it  when  the 
gentleman  talks  about  central  power  and 
the  dangers  of  central  power.  When  you 
eoUect  this  amount  of  arbltreur  power 
with  no  review,  no  hearing,  no  check,  no 
appeal,  then  you  have  got  something  to 
be  afraid  of.  I  would  urge  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  however,  to  support 
this  amendment  that  is  now  pending. 
That  amendment  seeks  only  to  reinstate 
the  hearing  procedures  contained  in  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code.  These  pro- 
cedures do  not  require  direct  confronta- 
tion. The  Oovernment  does  not  have  to 
give  up  any  secrets.  Title  V  of  the  Code 
provides  that  when  an  employee  receives 
notice  of  dismissal,  he  has  a  right  to  a 
written  statement  summarizing  the 
charge.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  reply 
in  writing  within  30  days  and  he  is  given 
•  hearing.  He  has  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  head  of  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Algir]  asks  that  there  be  a 


review  board.  There  is  already  a  pro- 
vision in  title  V  that  there  be  a  review  by 
the  Agency  head.  This  is  all  that  we 
ask.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  minimum 
due  process  in  this  regard?  I  think  in 
order  to  save  the  bill  which  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  House  and  which  has  been 
brought  forth  by  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana — because  I  feel  sure  it  will  be 
struck  down  by  the  courts  as  being  un- 
constitutional under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment otherwise — this  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  stated  the 
case  well.  The  gentleman  is  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  to  the  members  of 
the  committee— particularly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  us  nonlawyers — Just  what  the 
difference  is  between  criminal  due  proc- 
ess and  administrative  due  process.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  tell  us  how  it 
will  affect  the  security  of  the  agency. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Within  the  limited 
time  I  have  left  I  will  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  the  gentleman 
has  already  alluded  to  that  body  of  law 
known  as  administrative  due  process. 
It  is  something  substantially  less  than 
the  process  in  a  criminal  trial.  It  is  a 
body  of  law,  largely  built  up  by  the 
courts,  which  states  that  people  who  work 
for  or  deal  with  the  Federal  Oovernment 
cannot  be  treated  arbitrarily  and  sum- 
marily. They  have  to  be  accorded  fair 
and  decent  treatment. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Lindsay  ] 
correctly — and    I    know    the    gentleman 

will  correct  me  if  I  am  misstating  him — 
he  expressed  the  belief  that  this  provision 
might  be  struck  down  by  the  courts. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

1^.  JOHANSEN.     Surely. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  time 
which  has  been  allotted  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  JohansknI  has  ex- 
pired debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlethan  from 
Louisiana?  ^ 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  ChalNnan,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand 
that  would  apply  also  to  other  amend- 
ments to  this  section,  or  Just  to  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  All  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  amendments  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Chairman  if  he  would  re- 


quest sufficient  time  to  give  each  of  us 
at  least  3  minutes.  I  think  there  were 
six  Members  standing;  that  would  be 
18  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observes 
eight  Members  standing  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
understood  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  correctly  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  delete  section  303  in  order  to  save 
the  bill  which  otherwise  the  gentleman 
regards  as  excellent  because,  if  I  under- 
stood him  correctly,  he  believed  this  pro- 
vision would  be^sti-uck  down  by  the 
courts. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  let  us  start  facing  the 
facts.  Let  us  not  be  led  down  some 
primrose  path  by  a  statement  of  that 
kind.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  a 
provision  almost  word  for  word  identical 
to  this  one  in  section  303  is  included  in 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  with  re- 
spect to  the  CIA.  The  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are  that  it  has  been  before  the  courts. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  when 
the  case,  as  I  mentioned  in  general  de- 
bate, of  Torpats  against  McCone  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  year  ago  last 
March  the  court  sustained  this  type  of 
provision.  And  again  I  say  it  was  al- 
most word  for  word — identical.  The 
court  held  that  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  gives  summary  power  of  dis- 
missal, similar  to  that,  I  will  add,  pro- 
vided in  section  303  of  this  bill,  which  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  fix>m  Cali- 
fornia would  delete;  and  that  pursuant 
to  this  Statute  the  CIA  adopted  regula- 
tions calling — and  I  invite  particular  at- 
tention to  this  phrase  "for  an  impartial 
review  by  the  EHrector." 

Now,  about  all  this  talk  about  review. 
The  review  under  section  303  would  be 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  authority  that  is  vested  in  him  is  the 
review  of  the  recommendations  or  find- 
ings of  these  boards  of  appraisal. 

Not  only  did  the  UJ5.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  sustain  this  similar  legislation 
that  relates  to  CIA,  but  the  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  a  review  of  the  decision 
by  the  XJS.  Supreme  Court  and  certiorari 
was  denied. 

I  Just  carmot  let  stand  unchallenged 
the  kind  of  an  argument  evidently  ad- 
vanced by  my  very  good  friend  from  New 
York,  that  in  order  to  save  this  bill  you 
have  to  gut  It  and  you  have  to  gut  ^  to 
save  it  because  of  what  the  courts  are  go- 
ing to  do  to  it,  when  the  courts  have^t 
done  anything  of  the  kind  in  a  totally 
parallel  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
misled  as  to  its  necessity  or  its  import. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiriELD]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  to  ask  a  question  of 
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Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Ur.  Chair- 
man, win  the  grntlf'inan  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  Yort  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  tdlotted  to  me  may  be  granted  to 
the  gentieman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashlkt] 


Claims    Settlement 


Commlsslosi.   *^— 
man  would  be  a  traitor  today  to  eiT? 
one  in  the  United  States— except  hh^Z 
Mr.  Chainnan.  tUa  is  what  vT^ 
concerned  with  when  we  oonsUer  a  S 
such  as  the  one  before  us.    Wbea  w%  S 
the  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  ^3 
to  determine  with  finality  whether  &Z!* 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Without  objecUon.     Is  loyal  or  not,  without  proper  ootoS? 
it  is  so  ordered.  nity  for  defense  or  review,  that  li^fc^ 

There  was  no  objection.  too  far.  ^™* 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wua 
in  support  of  the  Roosevelt  amendment,  to  ctHnpliment  the  committee  for  wSi? 
I  would  like  especially  to  commend  the  consider  generally  to  be  a  good  bia  t 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Limssat]  do  not  join  my  colleague  from  Californk 
for  making  it  clear  that  under  existing  I  Mr.  Rooscvxlt]  in  his  amendment^ 
Official  Use  Only."  Hie  question  I  want  law  a  security  risk  can  be  dismissed  but  strike  out  secUon  303,  although  I  bellw. 
to  ask  is.  Would  these  "For  Official  Use  still  have  m>pei^  and  review  rights  which  the  bill  as  it  stands  is  not  a  proper  nS! 
Only"  documents,  for  limited  distrlbu-  in  no  way  jeopardize  national  security,  taction  to  the  citizens  of  the  Unitai 
tion,  be  characterized  as  classified  What  section  303  does  in  the  bill  under  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  oths 
information?  consideration  is  to  strip  those  rights  of     hand  puts  the  Secretary  of  DefenaeM 

appeal   and   review.     The  question  has     matter  how  well  Intentloned  a  man  1^ 
been  raised,  and  I  think  very  interest- *"~     — -^  —  ' ^-^         -  -    •* 


the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  concerned  about  sec- 
tion 304  of  the  bill.  I  notice  that  it 
states: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"claaMlled  lafofxnatlon"  means  laformaUitHi 
wblcli.  Tor  rMtsons  oT  national  security.  Is 
apedflcaUy  designated  by  a  United  Statee 
Government  agency  for  limited  or  restricted 
dlaseminatlon  ch*  distribution. 

There  are  a  number  of  documents  that 
cross  my  desk  almost  every  day.  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Some  of  those  are 
marked  "Confidential,"  some  "Secret." 
some    "Top   Secret,"    and    some,    "For 
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Mr.  WILLIS.  There  may  be  other 
usage  of  the  words  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  It  happens  in 
the  defense  committees  and  other  com- 
mittees, too.  "For  Official  Use  Only" 
documents  frequently  come  across  our 
desks.  These  are  restricted  in  distribu- 
tion, but  they  are  not  necessarily  classi- 
fied information. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Let  me  read  to  the  gen- 
tleman a  letter  which  contains  the  infor- 
mation he  is  seeking. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  afraid  my  time 
will  not  allow  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 

CXTRTIS]. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  committee  has  brought  out  a  good 
bill,  except  the  one  section  that  is  under 
dispute  in  this  particxilar  amendment. 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  like  to  see  us  go 
as  far  as  the  Roosevelt  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  this  area  there  is 
need  for  a  great  deal  more  p>ower  in  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Actually,  if  we  get 
the  power  of  dismissal  too  far  removed 
from  the  Secretary,  there  is  doubt  that 
he  would  use  this  power  as  he  should. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  committee's  failure  to 
put  in  an  intermediate  kind  of  power  of 
review  to  replace  the  normal  procedures 
of  review.  I  do  not  like  to  have  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  of  this  type  without 
committee  study.  However,  the  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Alger]  Is  going  to  propose  seems  rea- 
sonable. Certainly  it  could  be  worked 
out  In  detail.  In  this  way  this  item 
that  concerns  me,  and  I  think  many 
people,  of  giving  an  power  to  any  one 
man.  I  do  not  care  who  he  is,  would  be 
corrected.  I  am  really  more  concerned 
about  the  effect  on  the  individual  who 
has  that  power-  If  I  were  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  am  sure  I  would  establish  some 
sort  of  review  board  in  this  kind  of  case. 

Therefore,  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated,  and  that  an  amendment 
such  as  the  one  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Axgxk]  will  be  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  Committee  will 
think  a  little  more  deeply  on  this  sub- 
ject that  concerns  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AsHLrrJ. 


ingly,  as  to  whether  or  not  due  process 
in  fact  apphes  to  a  situation  of  this  kind. 
The  chairman  has  suggested  that  a 
Supreme  Court  decision.  BaUey  against 
Richardson,  is  relevant,  particularly  the 
statement: 

Due  process  of  l«w  U  not  applicable  unleea 
one  la  being  deprived  of  sometbltig  to  whlcb 
he  has  a  rlgbt. 

Perhaps  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  am 
reminded  of  a  case  which  although  not 
on  all  fours  or  completely  analogous, 
perhaps,  has  significance. 

A  former  constituent  of  mine  applied 
some  7  or  8  years  ago  for  prisoner-of-war 
compensation  under  a  Federal  law  which 
granted  $3  a  day  for  each  day  in  prison 
to  Korean  prisoners  of  war  who  did  not 
collaborate  with  the  enemy. 

This  man's  application.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  denied.  It  was  denied  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
without  an  adequate  hearing  and  with- 
out the  veteran — who  had  received  the 
Bronze  Star  for  gallantry  and  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds — having  the  opportu- 
nity to  confront  his  accusers  or  the  right 
to  cross-examine  them.  Ellght  years 
later — after  the  authority  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  had  run 
out,  this  man's  reputation  was  salvaged. 
It  was  salvaged  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  President,  not  by  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission.  The  reputation 
of  an  American  citizen  was  restored  be- 
cause this  legislative  body  exercised  its 
right  of  review,  because  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  held  a  hearing — 
two,  really — the  first  of  which  deter- 
mined that  this  man  had  been  denied 
a  hearing  within  the  meaning  of  the  law 
and  the  second  finding  that  as  a  matter 
of  substance  he  did  not  collatwrate  with 
the  enemy.  Only  at  this  point— only  at 
this  point  after  7  long  years — was  his 
reputation  saved.  It  was  not  done  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
That  Commission's  finding  made  the 
man  a  traitor.  There  was  no  right  of 
review  under  the  law.  The  administra- 
tive procedures  act  did  not  aiq;>ly.  There 
was  no  due  process  t>ecause  the  benefits 
involved  were  not  a  matter  of  right,  they 
were  a  matter  of  grace.  But  what  about 
his  reputation?  What  about  his  repu- 
tation? If  it  had  not  been  for  a  body 
other  than  and  higher  than  the  Foreign 


may  be — and  we  have  had  good  Seen. 
taries  of  Defense  in  the  past— in  the 
position  of  being  a  dictator. 

In  order  to  correct  the  situation,  i 
shall  submit  to  the  membership  of  tta 
House  an  amendment,  which  I  win  pr^ 
sent  at  the  right  time;  and  becauae  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  gentlenaa 
from  California.  I  should  like  to  read  tbe 
language  of  the  amendment,  which  It  u 
follows: 

On  page  5,  line  4.  after  the  word  "finar 
insert  "except  that  any  employee  whoae  «. 
ployment  is  so  terminated  shall  havi  tki 
right  of  appeal  to  an  appeal  board,  tad 
appeal  board  shaU  consist  of  three  phiohi 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  who  m 
cleared  by  the  Director  of  the  NatlonAl  8^ 
curlty  Agency  for  access  to  classified  lalci- 
ma  tion. 

I  must  say  to  the  chairman  of  tis 
committee,  who  has  done  a  fine  Job  in 
this  area,  this  would  not  divulge  the  mo- 
sltive  material  that  we  are  all  aware  « 
must  protect  in  this  Nation,  if  we  are  ti 
have  security.  Yet  it  would  give  ttai 
man  the  right  of  appeal  so  he  is  Ml 
summarily  dismissed  by  another  hmtB 
being  who  can  make  a  mistake,  u  ea 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  stmunailly 
dismissing  a  man  who  has  not  such  ly* 
peal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeof- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mlrhtn" 
[Mr.  NsDzx]. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  M^ 
tened  to  the  dri»te  this  afternoon,  tai 
have  the  feeling  that  the  membnriip 
is  not  fully  advised  of  what  the  lav  Is  at 
it  stands  now  with  reference  to  the  aim 
about  which  we  are  talking. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  red 
as  has  l>een  presented  to  me.  chapta 
803.  PubUc  Law  33.  This  law  InddflB* 
tally  was  extended  in  19S3  to  all  agenda 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  law  is  as  follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  provlBlons  of  ui 
other  law.  Secretaries  of  State.  Commert*: 
Attorney  General.  Secretary  of  Defense;  Sk- 
retarles  of  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Force:  Secrt- 
tary  of  Treasury;  Atomic  Energy  CommJ*- 
aion;  Chairman.  National  Security  Reeoiiie* 
Board;  or  Director  of  National  Advisory  0«^ 
mittee  for  Aeronautics,  ttulj,  in  his  alisalA 
discretion  and  wtien  deemed  neceaary  I* 
the  interest  of  natk>nal  security,  susptsa 
without  pay,  any  civUlan  oCDcer  or  empMT** 
in  the  mentioned  Departments;  frov^^tA, 
That  to  the  extent  that  such  agency  im* 


^^— nines  that  the  interests  of  the  national 
**!„l^^pennlt,  the  employee  concerned 
TyTj^ootlfled  of  the  reasons  for  his  suspen- 
2i  and  within  thirty  days  after  such  noil> 
JaTtlon  any  person  shall  have  an  oppor- 

HmitT  to  submit  any  statements  or  affidavits 
I^uie  official  designated  by  the  head  of  the 
^taei  concerned  to  show  why  he  should  be 
^^^\tt^  or  restored  to  duty.  The  agency 
r^d  concerned  may,  following  such  Investi- 
llyon  and  review  as  he  deems  necessary. 
fL^lnate  the  employment  of  the  suspended 
^«loyee  whenever  he  shall  determine  such 
iSpi nation  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  In- 
Mest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United 
■t^tes,  snd  such  determination  by  the 
iMDcy  bead  concerned  shall  be  concltisive 
2lflnal:  Provided  further,  That  any  em- 
pMee  having  a  permanent  or  indefinite  ap- 
pointment, and  having  completed  his  pro- 
^j^^lonary  or  trial  period,  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  whose  employment  is 
itupended  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
(ball  be  given  after  his  suspension  and  be- 
fore bis  employment  la  terminated  under 
git  authority  of  this  Act  (1)  a  written 
■tstanent  within  thirty  days  after  his  sus- 
paoaton  of  the  charges  against  him,  which 
1^11  |>«  subject  to  amendment  within  thirty 
^ra  thereafter  and  which  shall  be  stated 
Mipectflcally  as  security  considerations  per- 
Bilt;  (2)  an  opportunity  within  thirty 
^yt  thereafter  (plus  an  additional  thirty 
days  If  the  charges  are  amended)  to  an. 
iver  such  charges  and  submit  affidavits; 
(S)  a  hearing,  at  the  employee's  request, 
by  s  duly  constituted  agency  authority 
for  this  purpose;  (4)  a  review  of  his 
case  by  the  agency  head,  or  some  official 
dHlcnsted  by  him,  before  a  decision  ad- 
vtrM  to  the  employee  Is  made  final;  and  (5) 
a  written  statement  of  the  decision  of  the 
agancy  head:  Provided  further.  That  any 
paieon  whose  employment  la  so  suspended 
or  terminated  under  tl^e  authority  of  this 
Act  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  agency 
head  concerned,  be  reinstated  or  restored  to 
duty  with  compensation. 

Approved  August  26,  1960. 

(6  U.8.CA.  662;  43  UJB.C.A.  1801  et  seq.; 
49  UJB.CA.  1813;  6  U.S.C.A.  662  note, 
VB.C.CS.  IMO.  p.  461,  U.8.C.C.8.  1M9.  p. 
lOU;  E.O.  10450.  Apr.  27.  1063;  18  FJl.  3183. 
extends  coverage  of  Public  Law  733  to  all 
tfendes  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  all 
departments.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned over  section  304.  I  believe  it 
widens  the  scope  of  documents  which 
can  be  classified,  such  as  "For  Official 
Uae  Only."  We  know  that  many  hun- 
dreds of  people  are  given  the  authority 
to  classify  in  the  different  departments, 
aomethlng  like  over  593  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  several  thousand 
in  the  Department  of  Defense.  Now, 
we  also  know  that  many  times  news  re- 
leases are  marked  "Confidential"  to  hold 
them  until  a  certain  time.  I  fear  that 
we  are  really  broadening  the  field  of  clas- 
slflcation  of  documents  to  the  point 
where  it  wiU.  under  this  biU.  become  a 
menace  to  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    rec- 
ognizes    the     gentleman     from     New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  WyhanI. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposlUon  to  this  amendment,  and  would 
like  to  say  one  or  two  things  that  may  be 
helpful  in  this  regard. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
offered  an  amendment  here  m  which  he 
niKs  the  point  that  it  is  unfair  to  the 


people  who  work  in  this  Agency  to  have 
summary  dismissal  procedures  apply  to 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  look- 
ing aside  from  the  real  issue.  The  secu- 
rity of  the  country  is  involved  here,  and 
the  Secretary  of  E>efense  has  deemed  it 
necessary  to  ask  the  Congress  for  relief. 
Now,  the  committee  report  says  that  the 
Secretary  shall  be  authorized  summarily 
to  terminate  the  services  of  employees 
of  the  National  Security  Agency  when 
such  action  is  deemed  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
security  interest  of  the  Nation  the  De- 
fense DepMirtment  does  not  want  this 
record.  They  do  not  want  the  written 
record  that  is  implicit  in  the  appellate 
process  that  would  expose  the  procedures, 
activities,  and  goings  on  within  this 
highly  classified  Government  Agency. 
Under  the  amendment  an  employee 
given  notice  of  termination  could  go  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  or  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  quarrel  for  summary  dismissal  for 
those  who  come  Into  the  Agency  sifter  the 
effective  date  of  the  legislation,  because 
they  will  be  forewarned  of  the  situation 
prevailing  in  this  Agency. 

But,  that  is  not  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  His  amend- 
ment would  strike  out  the  entire  power 
of  termination  itself.  As  to  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  of  due  process 
either  civil  or  criminal  due  process,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  the  matter  of  Govern- 
ment emplosmient  as  a  privilege  has  been 
settled  at  this  point  by  the  courts.  It  Is 
not  a  right,  and  to  this  point  in  our 
jurisprudence  being  a  privilege  only,  it 
lacks  the  status  or  the  sanctuary  the 
Judiciary  has  conferred  on  rights.  I  will 
agree,  though,  with  the  gentleman  that 
what  is  going  to  happen  if  this  question 
should  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  is 
problematical.  This  we  have  seen  from 
its  decisions  over  the  last  6  or  8  yeai-s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments  made  in  favor 
of  this  amendment.  They  all  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  a  man  who  is  inclined  to  be 
arbitrary  and  capricious  and  Insists  on 
having  czarist  and  dictatorial  powers, 
and  further,  that  nothing  has  been  done 
about  the  employee's  case  prior  to  the 
time  that  the  papers  reached  the  desk  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  you  read  every  part  of  this 
bill  you  will  see  that  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  itself  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  review  action.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  boards  of  appraisal  whose 
duties  will  be  to  look  into  all  aspects  of 
these  cases,  gather  all  the  facts,  evaluate 
all  the  evidence,  and  submit  a  report  in 
writing  along  with  a  recommendation  as 
to  what  action  should  be  taken  in  each 
case. 

Then  after  that  evaluation  is  made, 
the  matter  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  final  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
All  time  on  this  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Roosevelt]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  RoossvaLT)  there 
were — ayes  39,  noes  132. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr  Chairman  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Arcnt :  On  page 
5,  line  4,  strike  the  period  after  the  word 
"final",  insert  a  semicolon,  add  as  follows: 
"except  that  any  employee  whose  employ- 
ment U  so  terminated,  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  an  appeal  board.  Such  appeal 
board  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  who  are 
cleared  by  the  Director  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  for  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation." 

Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
of  no  reason  to  explain  this  amendment 
further.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  It  to  my  colleagues  earlier 
during  the  debate.  It  has  Just  been  read 
by  the  Clerk.  Unless  there  are  some 
questions  of  me.  I  will  let  the  amendment 
stand  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  this  board  should  be 
established  would  the  individual  who 
was  concerned  have  Bonxe  information 
so  that  he  could  ccxne  prepared  before 
the  board  under  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  would  certainly  be 
my  understanding.  But  I  have  kept  the 
amendment  as  simple  as  possible.  I 
think  we  know  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
protect  the  individual  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  remove  this  dictatorial  power 
from  one  man  in  our  Government  on  the 
other  hand.  I  think  that  is  the  nature 
of  an  appeal  board.  I  do  not  believe  that 
by  having  such  an  appeal  board  there 
would  be  released  security  information 
or  vital  mformation  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  divulge  imder  the  security 
processes  of  this  country  with  which  I 
know  the  gentleman  agrees. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  as  long  as  It  Is  under- 
stood that  there  Is  impUcit  in  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  prepare  a  case  to  defend 
himself.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  ALGER.  That  would  be  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  implicit  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "appeal"  would  be  some- 
thing along  that  line,  and  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  The  whole 
purpose  is  not  to  have  the  usual  formal- 
ity in  this  kind  of  a  record  which  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  reasonable  appeal. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  ALGER.  1  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoolI. 

Mr.  POOL.  In  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Alger],  does  the  gentleman 
have  anjrthing  in  the  amendment  about 
what  happens  to  the  employee  while  his 
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CMe  is  on  aDpeal?     Doe*  the  appellee        Mr.  ALOER.    I  would  «ay  to  the  gen-  is  adopted,  then  we  are  coin.  *. 

haf<B  aeooM  to  thla  secret  InXonnation  in     Ueman  that  any  appeal  that  did  not  a  situation  applied  to  the  Ni^>?fc^ 

go  to  tte  heart  o*  what  the  gentleman  rlty  ARency  of  this  countaTM^i?** 

has  suggested  would  be  no  appeal  at  all.  be   the  same  as   applies  to  aivT^^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIEU).    Then  I  shall  sup-  agency.     We  do  not  nw^i  tK-i  ...'•• 


this  very  secret  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment? 

Mr.  AIX3ER.    No.    You  see,  I  do  not        Mr.  houfislo.    Then  I  shall  sup-     agency.     We  do  not  need  th^"'.,T* 
Intend  to  throw  out  this  bill.    I  repeat,     port  the  gentleman's  amendaient.  not   want  it.     This  Is  contrl^  ♦     * 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  bill,  but  this        Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  the  gentleman.     poUcy  of  this  bill  itself     It^       ^ 


would  provide  a  little  bit  of  additional  _ 

protection,   however,   and   remove   this  genUeman  yield?  such   a  required   public^raoord " 2f 

decision  from  one  man's  dictatorial  pol-  Mr.  ALOER.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman.  suggest,  if  It  is  in  order  to  havew>n5r  ' 

icy.  Mr.  WYMAN.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  decisions  at  all  here,  that  at  8obSt5^ 

Mr.  POOL.     You  have  not  answered  like  to  ask  this.     In  the  earlier  debate  along  the  road  there  might  be  anwiSS? 

my  question.  the  gentleman  suggested  that  his  amen<J-  ment  offered  that  will  make  it  verv!!^' 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  ment  would  not  involve  pubUcity.  that  that  the  proceedings  shall  be  secritTi 

gentleman  yield?  the  appellate  proceedings  would  be  se-  shall   apply   only   to  persons  emoiJIS 

Mr.  ALOER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  cret;  is  that  correct?  after  the  applicable  effective  date  aruS 

from  Iowa.  Mr.  ALOER.     That  is  my  underetand-  act.     Otherwise,  the  House  should  w5 

Mr.  GROSS.    May  I  say  to  the  gentle-  ing,   because  the  people  designated   by  down  this  amendment, 

man  from  Texas  that  the  amendment  the  President  would  have  the  highest        TTie  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  i^ml 

says,  "except  that  any  employee  whose  security  classification.   It  Is  my  intention  nizes  the  gentleman  from  MlchlganiSK 

employment   is  so  terminated,  has  the  that   the    security    information    of    this  DincellI.                                                ^^• 

right   of  appeal   to  this  board,  or  the  country  be  not  divulged.                                      Mr.     DINGELL.       Mr     Chalnnsn 

appeal  board  is  created."  Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  should  Uke  to  ask  the  distinguish^-/ 

Mr.  POOL.     What  happens  to  the  man  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this  tleman  from  Texas,  the  author  ol  2» 

during  appeal?  amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto  amendment,  some  questions  to  ■rrrilSi 

Mr.  GROSS.     What  happens  to  him?  dose  in  10  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes  Just  how  much  review  he  contm^S 

He  is  out.  to  be  reserved  to  the  committee.  by  reason  of  the  amendment    Domui! 

Mr.   LINDSAY.    Mr.   Chairman,   will  The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objecUon  genUeman  contemplate  that  a  confldtt! 

the  gentleman  yield?  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman   from  tial    transcript    from    the    agency  h^i 

Mr.   ALGER.    I  yield   to  the  gentle-  Ix>uisiana?  shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  receiving  bo^ 

man.  Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob-  of  three  members?                              ^^ 

Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  think  the  gentle-  Ject.                                                                      Mr.  ALGER.    The  gentleman  does  not 

man's  amendment  is  worthy  of  support.  Mr.   WILLIS.    Mr.   Chairman,   I  ob-  but  at  least  there  is  an  element  of  ^ 

It    does    exactly    what    the    Roosevelt  served   only   a   few   Members   standing,  cretion  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretan 

amendment  was  trying  to  do.    They  arc  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  time  on  of  Defense  and  the  EHrector  of  the  1^ 

very  close  together.    I  do  not  imderstand  this  amendmmt   and   all   amendments  tional  Security  Agency, 

why  the  opposition  came  to  the  other  thereto  close  in  15  minutes,  the  last  5        Mr.  DINGELL.    I  am  speaking  to  Um 

amendment,  but  I  am  perfectly  delighted  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  opposition.  genUeman,  I  say  of  the  review  that  «ffl 

to  accept  this  amendment.  The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  obJecUon  be  held  by  the  appellate  board  the  ttow 

Mr.  ALOER    I  thank  the  gentleman.  ^  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  men  who  will  serve  as  a  review  ImS 

I.  myself,  feel  it  Is  a  better  bill  If  we  Ix)ulslana?  Does   the   gentleman   contemplate  tba 

do  not  delete  the  entire  secUon.  Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob-  will  have  a  transcript  for  their  Infor^ 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  J«ct.  tion  from  the  Secretary  in  order  for  blm 

the  gentleman  yield?  Mr.    WILLIS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    so  to  make  their  determinaUon? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle-  move.                                                                    Mr.  ALGER.    I  cannot  Imagine  an  ^ 

man.  The  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on  pellate  board  doing  anything  unless  ths 

Mr.    JOHANSEN.     Mr.    Chairman.    I  ^*  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  knew  the  facts, 

wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me  Louisiana.                                                            Mr.  DINGELL.     Does  the  gentlansa 

whether   he   is  able   to   define   by   this  The  moUon  was  agreed  to.  expect  the  appeal  board  to  confer  od  tte 

simple,    hastily    conceived    on-the-floor  Mr.  WILLIS.     Mr.  Chairman,  a  par-  employee  the  right  to  produce  documenti 

amendment,  precisely  what  right  of  ap-  llamentary  inquiry.  and  cross-examine  witnesses  as  fully  m 

peal  means  with  reference  to  this  board  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will  possible,  while  protecting  the  Seeretnr 

of  three.  state  it.  of  Defense  and  the  security  of  the  United 

B«r.  ALGER.     If  the  gentleman  thinks  Mr.  WILLIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  States? 

that  I  know  what  it  may  mean  in  the  a  clariflcaUon  of  the  moUon  Just  voted        Mr.  ALGER.    I  do  not  feel  that  the 

minds  of  some  of  the  people  who  are  on.    The  time  was  limited  to  15  minutes,  gentleman  and  I  have  the  same  fedtac 

administering  our  law  today,  he  is  wrong,  but  was  the  last  5  minutes  reserved  to  about  an  appeUate  board.    This  wodd 

I  can  assure  the  gmtleman  I  do  not  the  committee?  not  be  an  appellate  board  in  the  mm 

know.    But  I  think  this  does  tighten  it  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  did  not  that  the  term  is  ordinarily  used, 

a  little  bit.  understand  that  the  moUon  Included  the        Mr.  DINGELL.    Does  the  genttansn 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Does  not  the  gentle-  reservaUon  of  the  last  5  minutes  to  the  feel  there  would  be  opporttmity  to  hue 

man  feel  that  if  our  friends  on  the  other  committee.     The  Chair  therefore  niles  the  production  of  documents  and  the  ex- 

side  whose  amendment  was  defeated  see  that  the  motion  agreed  to  by  the  Com-  aminaUon  of  evidence  as  fully  as  pos* 

in  this  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  mittee  simply  limits  the  time  to  15  min-  sible  in  connecUon  with  the  secxirtty  of 

precisely    what    the    committee    voted  utes  without  that  reservation.  the  United  States? 

down,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  proposition?  The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog-        Mr.  ALGER.    I  feel  the  gentleman  k 

Mr.  HOLIFXELD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  nizes  the  genUeman  from  New  Hamp-  forgetting  what  the  original  bill  is.   Be 

the  gentleman  yield?  shire  [Mr.  WtmamI.  must  realize  he  will  have  more  In  the 

Mr.  AliGER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman.  Mr.  WYMAN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ad-  bill  than  he  has  now. 

Mr.   HOLIFIELD.    Mr.    Chairman,   I  dress  my  remarks  to  the  quesUon  I  asked        Mr.   DINGELL.    The   genUeman  wfl 

look    with    favor   on    the    gentleman's  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  said  that  concede  that  in  the  bill  an  employee  of 

amendment  and  I  shall  probably  vote  the  three  persons  appointed  to  the  board  NSA  has  only  the  right  to  be  siunmarily 

for  it.    But  there  is  one  thing  that  does  were  to  be  cleared  by  the  Director  of  discharged  without  appeaL    This  is  pre- 

concem  me  and  that  is,  will  the  accused  the  National  Security  Agency  for  class!-  cisely  what  the  bill  does.    It  authortwi 

individual  or  the  discharged  Individual  fled  information,  and  that  the  report  of  the  employee  concerned  to  be  dlscharied 

have  enough  information  furnished  him  the  appellate  proceeding,  if  there  were  by  the  Secretary  without  information  M 

to  idlow  him  to  pr^Tare  his  appeal  and  an  appeal,  would  be  secret.    I  submit  in  to  why. 

to  make  his  case  or  is  this  just  a  refer-  addressing  these  remarks  in  opposition        The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  reoof* 

ence  to  a  board  to  review  the   action  to   this  amendment  that,  although  he  nizes  the  genUeman  from  North  Cuo* 

already  taken?  says  it  will  be  secret,  if  this  amendment  Una  [Mr.  BroyhuxI. 
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»i,   BBOYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Jrtj-inaan.  I,  along  with  the  gentle- 


tfTrhalnaan.  i,  a»ong  wim  mk  kcuvw 
n  from  T^xas  LMx.  Auiaa],  am  oon- 
■fr^^jthat  the  committee  did  not  pro- 
SrSaiie  type  of  review  board.  THis 
l^^SnuoD  for  this  amendment.  We 
last  i«cognlse  that  mistakes  can  be 
!^M  there  might  be  an  error.  It  would 
Sm  feeling  that  this  board  would  hold 
rz:  reviews  in  complete  secrecy  in 
Zjff  to  uphold  the  national  seciuity 
<tf  our  country. 
Ilr.  ALOER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

■pntkfflf"  yield? 

jlj  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
I  rieU  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Ilr  ALGER.  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  genUeman,  if  I  may,  for  his 
^^and  the  language  that  he  provided 
^4hi8  amendment,  because  I  really  be- 
Zft  It  does  go  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
^  yf^  are  talking  about  two  things. 
OB  \be  aie  hand,  the  dictatorial  power 
t*^  \B  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  num. 
BO  matter  how  fine  a  man  he  may  be. 

Secondly,  denial  of  review  for  a  per- 
HO  vbose  character  may  indeed  be  de- 
famed where  he  cannot  have  any  review 
ytifttsoever,  this  may  not  be  as  far  as 
ve  oa^t  to  go,  but  certainly  it  is  better 
than  what  we  would  have  under  the  bill. 
Yet,  I  think  the  bill  goes  to  the  heart  of 
tbe  problem  with  which  we  are  concerned 
and  that  is  the  security  of  essential  and 
vital  InformaUon.  At  the  same  time. 
ft  must  not  defame  character  without 
neourse  for  the  acciised.  That  is  the 
reaiOD  I  am  for  the  amendment  and  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  his  help. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  bringing  out  this  bill  and  I  say 
the  bill  has  my  complete  support,  but 
do  urge  the  adopUon  of  this  amendment 
m  that  employees  who  are  discharged 
win  have  some  protection  and  still  pre- 
KTve  our  national  security. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
ccntteman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  genUeman. 

M^.  WYMAN.  I  would  Just  Uke  to  ask 
the  genUeman  If  he  has  made  referetKe 
here  to  the  fact  that  these  proceedings 
woold  be  secret  and  there  would  be  no 
tnnscript  and  no  publicity.  I  am  sure 
the  genUeman  knows  what  happens  when 
defense  counsel  get  into  these  things 
even  though  the  matter  may  not  involve 
•ctoal  criminal  charges,  when  defense 
eoonsel  asks  to  have  this  held  in  public, 
and  there  Is  nothing  in  the  legislaUon 
that  requires  It  to  be  secret,  that  may  be 
rererslble  error  and  it  is  going  to  throw 
t  monkey  wrench  into  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. This  amendment  does  not 
require  secrecy  and  this  amendment  is 
Ittally  defective  in  this  respect  alone. 

Tlje  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
niw  tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio    I  Mr. 


1. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Wnuir]  put  his  finger  exactly  on  the 
point  I  want  to  raise.  We  have  one  of 
the  leading  attorneys  in  this  body,  the 
<=b*irman  of  the  Jioisprudence  commit- 
1^  of  the  American  Bar  AaaociaUon  and 
nl«  observatifms  are  very  timely.  In  ad- 
dition, in  my  2  years  in  this  body.  I  do 
not  believe  I  have  ever  heard  of  a  case 
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of  a  legislative  record  being  more  mud- 
dled on  a  point  than  it  has  been  on  this 
particular  issue.  I  say  that  with  no 
reflection  either  on  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  or  anyone  elae.  I  think  if  we  look 
at  the  legislative  record  as  we  have 
established  it  here,  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting for  anyone  to  try  to  interpret 
just  what  we  mean.  The  genUeman's 
amendment  in  the  first  instance  is  a 
laudable  effort  at  limiting  this  absolute 
delegation  of  iwwer.  It  is  recognized  on 
one  hand  the  necessity  of  having  rig^d 
laws  and  regulation  because  of  the 
supersecret  nature  of  the  agency.  He  Is, 
in  effect,  saying  that  there  should  be  a 
board  of  three  looking  over  the  shoul- 
ders, so  to  speak,  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  review  what  was  accomplished. 
I  think  the  legislative  record,  as  it  is 
being  developed,  shows  that  much  more 
than  this  has  been  read  into  the  Record 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  suggest  that 
it  be  turned  down.  Ctiaos  might  well  re- 
svUt  from  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
although  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
clearly  had  a  very  admirable  idea  in 
mind. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  without  really  disagreeing 
with  what  he  has  Just  said,  that  he 
makes  my  point.  It  may  be  that  this 
does  not  go  far  enough,  but  it  does  give 
the  discretion  both  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President,  if  you  please. 
If  they  do  not  take  action  or  do  not  feel 
an  appeal  should  be  put  in,  then  what 
the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is  right.  It 
would  be  helpful.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  does  give  the  individual  protec- 
tion that  he  does  not  have  now  under  the 
bill.  I  think  It  Lb  a  good  blU  going  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem  of  protecting 
classified  material  in  the  National 
Security  Agency. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
Ueman for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

(Mr.  COHILANl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  I  am  delighted  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  but  not  because  I  believe  it  is 
sufficient.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
is  insu£Bcient  In  many  particulars,  but 
it  does  strike  at  the  problem  we  are  try- 
ing to  solve.  I  know  there  will  be 
another  amendment  forthcoming. 
However.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
gentleman's  amendment  because  I  think 
at  least  it  is  a  modifying  amendment. 
But,  as  I  say,  I  think  It  is  insufficient. 

Like  every  other  Member  of  this 
House.  I  have  a  deep  concern  that  effec- 
tive security  standards  are  provided  and 
maintained  at  NSA.  as  well  as  at  all  other 
sensitive  agencies.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  be  certain  that  in  this  process  we 
do  not  forget  that  there  are  other  im- 
portant values  to  be  considered — that  a 
proper  adjustment  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  rights  of  American  citlsens 
and  the  National  Security.  As  tbe  dis- 
tinguished attorney.  Eleanor  Bontecou. 
stated  in  her  book  "The  Federal  Loyalty- 
Security  Program." 


They  (speaking  of  U.S.  courts)  may  then 
decide  that  the  maintenance  of  our  tradi- 
tional freedom*  and  our  traditional  respect 
for  fairness  !■  aa  necessary  to  our  safety  as 
a  free  nation  as  are  the  forging  of  secret 
weapons  and  the  raising  of  armies. 

My  concern  is  not  only  that  innocent 
people  may  be  unjustly  accused  and  dis- 
missed, but  that  the  Agency  Itself  may 
not  be  able  to  make  on  intelligent  de- 
cision without  some  form  of  hearing. 

Due  process  does  not  have  meaning 
and  value  alone  to  the  unjustly  accused. 
It  is  also  essential  to  the  institution  or 
the  individual  that  makes  the 
determination. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  JohansknI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  this  very 
dangerous  amendment.  I  regret  find- 
ing myself  in  opposition  to  my  very 
es^med  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  ALcnl. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment — 
this  effort  to  write  an  appellate  provision 
into  the  bill — that  defines  the  basis  of  an 
appeal,  that  defines  the  scope  of  the 
appeal,  or  that  defines  the  appellate 
procedures. 

The  legislative  intent  of  this  amend- 
ment is,  as  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  ASHBROOK],  observed,  completely 
muddied  and  completely  obscured. 

I  would  suggest,  in  all  frankness,  to 
my  good  friend  from  Texas  that  he  ought 
to  take  caution  from  the  eagerness  of 
those  who  offered  the  amendment  to  gut 
the  bill,  deleting  section  303 — by  the 
eagerness  they  displayed  to  adopt  his 
child,  and  he  should  in  consequence  dis- 
own the  child,  because  if  this  is  adopted 
you  are  going  to  throw  Into  Jeopardy 
the  basic  purpose  and  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion 303.  You  are  going  to  not  only  do 
that  but  you  are  going  to  Jeopardize  this 
procediu-e  as  it  relates  to  the  CIA,  a 
procedure  which  has  been  established  for 
18  years. 

If  the  gentlemsm  from  Texas  feels 
this  is  so  fundamental,  and  I  respect  his 
sincerity  completely,  there  is  a  course  to 
be  followed,  and  that  is  to  introduce  cor- 
rective legislation  with  respect  not  only 
to  this  bill,  this  agency,  but  with  respect 
to  t^e  CIA.  and  permit  hearings  to  be 
held  on  the  matter,  and  act  on  it  in 
proper  fashion. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  not  to  accepty^ 
this  tjrpe  of  amendatory  process: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ChiScxeeOg- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 

WiLLISl . 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  gentleman  who 
just  sp<^e  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Wtkan],  who  made  a 
very  brilliant  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion we  are  in. 

This  amendment  starts  out  by  recog- 
nizing the  jwwer  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  the  bilL  The  amendment 
says  "except  that  any  employee  whose 
employment  is  so  terminated."  So  the 
amendment  recognizes  the  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  terminate  em- 
ployment.   We  do  not  know  what  kind 
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of  procedure  the  appeal  board  will  fol- 
low, whether  there  Is  to  be  confronta- 
tion or  cross-examination;  we  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  record  will  be  made. 
The  right  of  appeal  is  given,  but  it  does 
not  say  whether  after  the  appeal  the 
man  is  to  be  reinstated  and  under  what 
conditions.  That  is  what  comes  out  of 
presenting  an  amendment  of  this  t3rpe 
in  this  sensitive  area  on  the  floor  with- 
out hearings. 
I  respectfully  urge  its  defeat. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger] . 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Alger)   there 
were — ayes  46,  noes  111. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MOSS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  di- 
rect a  question  to  the  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  committee  regarding 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  on  section 
304  of  the  bill. 

As  I  read  it,  it  defines  "classified  in- 
formation" as  ii^ormation  which,  for 
reasons  of  national  security,  is  specifi- 
cally designated  by  a  U.S.  Government 
agency  for  limited  or  restricted  dissemi- 
nation or  distribution. 

Now.  for  8  years  I  have  studied  the 
field  of  classified  information.  Much 
information  is  classified  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  law.  Much  Is  classified 
really  on  a  claim.  I  guess  one  of  privi- 
lege within  an  agency,  having  no  sanc- 
ti<m  in  law.  statutory,  or  through  any 
Executive  order  of  the  President. 

Is  it,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
tention that  these  different  three  cate- 
gories of  information,  top  secret,  secret, 
and  confidential,  authorized  under  Exec- 
utive Order  10501,  which  became  effec- 
tive on  December  15,  1953,  with  the  ad- 
ditional category.  "Used  only  in  this 
agency"  of  "sensitive  cryptologic  infor- 
mation," will  apply?  Is  that  the  inten- 
tion and  that  alone? 

Mr.  Wnus.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  the  intention,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  on  August  8, 
1962.  In  it  he  gives  a  very  short  defini- 
tion of  "cryptologic  information."  He 
says: 

Sensitive  cryptologic  information  la  a  spe- 
cial type  of  claaslfled  Information  whicli  re- 
quires special  clearances. 

And  so  on. 

It  consists  of  any  classlfled  Infonnatlon — 

A.  Ckmcerning  tbe  nature,  preparation,  or 
use  of  any  code,  cipher,  or  cryptographic  sys- 
tem; or 

B.  Concerning  the  design,  construction, 
use,  maintenance,  or  repair  of  any  device, 
apparatus,  or  appliance  used  or  prepared  or 
planned  for  use  for  cryptographic  or  com- 
munication intelligence  purposes;  or 

C.  Concerning  communications  intelli- 
gence activities. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
again  for  clarification.  In  addition  to 
the  one  classification  of  cryptologic  in 
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and  the  guidelines  and  deflnlUons  of  that  protecting  absolutely  the  8er«H*- 

^^^e  order  are  appUcable  In  this  United   SUtes  and^rt^  th?^**' 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Although  the  ExecuUve  Uo^^li^^^  """^  ^  l^ 

order  is  not  menUoned  in  the  letter,  a        This  amendment  Which  i  r 

^ntence  agreeing  wltii  what  the  gentle-  an  adaptation  of  the  basJc  law^S*  * 

man  says  reads  as  follows:  the   discharge   of   ei^oyei  2?*^ 

It  includes   three  categories   of   Informs-  Department    of    State     Deoartn!^** 

tion  depending  upon  the  degree  of  protec-  Commerce,  and  so  forth      *^*™°<«  k 
Uon  required — confldentlal,  secret,   and  top 
secret. 


Commerce,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    beUeve    that  «. 
tnendment  dat^  th*.  fn^n ^T^  m 


Mr.  MOSS.  And  that  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  the  intention  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MOSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Moorheao 


amendment  does  the  f undamSi  t 
of  protecting  the  national  mtJmuJ* 
the  United  States.  It  does  sohi* 
what  does  it  require?  It  rwrnj?' 
written  statement  of  the  charge  tsii 
the  employee  discharged.  But  tt^f 
fully  points  out  only  as  speclfl^Br 
security  considerations  permit^^* 
fore,  if  there  is  a  question  of  -. 
involved  in  the  written  charge  the  atet- 


On  page  4,  line  34,  immediately  after  ^^^^  takes  precedence  over  the  indl»fa^ 
"Agency"  insert  the  foUowlng:  "in  accord-  Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gliMa. 

ance  with  the  provisions  of  thu  subsecUon".  employee  a  chance  to  state  hin  ml? 
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Ity."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow 
ing: 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Agency 
shall,  before  his  employment  is  terminated 
under  the  authority  of  this  subsection,  be 
given  a  30-day  suspension  without  pay  and 
during  that  time  he  shall  be  given — 

"(1)  a  written  statement  of  the  charges 
against  him,  which  shall  be  stated  as  specifi- 
cally as  security  considerations  permit; 

"<a)  an  opportunity  within  10  days  after 
receipt  of  the  statement  ctf  charges  against 
him  to  answer  such  charges  and  to  submit  af- 
fidavits; and 

"(3)  a  written  statement  of  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary. 

"Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary  under 
authority  of  this  subsection  shall  be  final, 
however,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  a  written  report  with  respect  to  any 
such  action." 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MooRHKAo]  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MooRHXADl.  on  his  amend- 
ment, that  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  to  this  bill  close  in 
10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  COHELAN,  and 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan  objected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  following  the  presentation  under 
the  usual  5 -minute  rule  all  debate  on 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Peiuisylvania 
[Mr.  MooRHEAol.  and  all  debate  on  all 
amendments  to  the  bill  close  in  15 
minutes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorheao]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 


Mr.  Chairman,  in 

^^  w..^  w«»^«^»xu»  v/x  wjriiWAUBiu  HI-     the  various  amendments  that  we  have  tional  interest  and  aecurity  are  wm 

formation,  the  other  three  are  only  those    been  considering  this  afternoon  we  are  served  by  preserving  the  security  d  •» 

authorized  under  ExecuUve  Order  10501     trying  to  hit  a  middle  ground  between  espionage  system  by  which  that  ""^ 


so  that  we  can  be  as  sure  as  we  eaa  Z 
the  final  deciding  officer  has  both  riZ 
of  the  question.  ^ 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  aoM. 
ment  requires  a  written  decisloo  oaX 
part  of  the  Secretary.  It  providNM. 
ciflcally  that  the  action  of  the  ffoQi^ 
imder  this  subsection  shall  beS 
Thus  It  cannot  be  tied  up  in  mmi^S, 
in  the  courts.  However,  it  doe*  ttik:  I 
says  that  the  Secretary  must  w^m 
reports  of  what  he  has  done  umkr  IM 
section  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Jodhter 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  Saak. 
What  is  the  purpose  of  this  prniWl 
If  the  Secretary  finds  himself  repoii 
five  or  more  eases  in  a  year,  he  k  §S 
to  be  concerned  that  the  chainHB  tf 
these  committees  will  check  on  wtaMte 
he  has  been  arbitrarily  using  thh  m 
tion  in  cases  when  he  should  _^ 
use  the  general  law.  This  wUl  It  i 
brake  on  the  Secretary.  I  subi 
it  is  consistent  entirely  with  our 
concern,  which  Is  the  natloi 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  C 

nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

JOHANSBH]. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chaina^  1 
oppose  this  amendment  as  I  onwal 
the  previous  amendment.  First  of  all 
is  an  effort  to  write  a  fimdanaM 
change  into  this  legislation  on  tbe  l» 
in  the  closing  minutes  of  debate  mi 
under  a  sharp  limitation  of  time. 

I  oppose  it  also  because  the  very  pv> 
pose  of  section  303  is  to  provide,  salt 
does  provide,  that  where  security  pre- 
vents the  disclosure  of  the  reasons,  vtt 
vents  even  acquainting  the  emM* 
with  the  reasons  for  termination,  ill 
it  shall  rest  with  the  Secretary  to  It 
simimarily.  ] 

In  other  words,  this  amei^dmant  k 
either  on  the  one  hand  meani6ffid.  mi 
if  it  is  meaningful  then  it  is  oangeraa 
because  it  reverses  the  very  purpoM^ 
section  303.  or  else  it  is  meaningle■lfe^ 
cause  it  is  essentially  self -defeattof  W 
reason  of  this  security  provision. 

There  are  circumstances.  Mr. 
man.  under  which  the  Justice 
ment  will  not  prosecute  a  knova  91 
or  agent  or  Communist  because  tht  ■•[ 
tional  interest  and  security  are  ' 
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HM  was  secured.  Here  we  are  trying 
"aS  with  a  situation  in  which,  as  I 
li^Sd  out  in  general  debate,  the  choice 
^'^Smeea  exposing  those  sources  of  in- 
'•JJSwi  and  that  espionage  operation 
**^5,e  other  hand  toleraUng  the  con- 
iSd  employment  of  the  individual  in 
rln«itlvearea. 

•SJ  again  Is  a  dangerous  amendment 
.^T  strongly  urge  its  defeat. 
Xhe  CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    rec- 

!jjjg  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

[llr  DllfGSLL]. 

Ur  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
^n^'my  colleagues  in  the  House  I  am 
^(Ojely  interested  in  seeing  the  strong- 
^tM^bie  security  measures  erected  for 
Se  protection  of  the  National  Security 
j^ncy.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  im- 
^^aee  of  this  agency  to  the  United 
S^tet  and  to  our  struggle  against  the 
oaununlst  conspiracy. 

I  feel,  however,  that  we  can  have  se- 
dBltr  consistent  with  a  real  measure  of 
ngfietaaa  of  the  Individual  liberties  of 
ggfpeople  and  that  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  individual  liberties  of  American  citi- 
KU  Bt  the  altar  of  national  defense  is 
not  only  unwise  but  will  lead  to  feyraimy 
lad  dictatorship.  I  support  the  first  two 
leetktni  to  HM.  950  which  are  as  follows: 

ggs.  Mi.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
tkto  tttte,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (here- 
ttm  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
twy")  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  relat- 
U^  to  oonUnuing  secxirlty  procedures  as  he 
{gHUas  necessary  to  assure— 

(I)  tkst  no  person  shall  te  employed  In. 
or  MaOsd  or  assigned  to,  tnKNational  8e- 
c«lty  Agency  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred 
to  u  ths  "Agency"),  or  continue  to  be  so 
Mliloyd,  detailed,  or  assigned;  and 

(])  that  no  person  so  employed,  detailed, 
orMrifned  shall  have  access  to  any  classified 
iBforBBtlon;  unless  such  employment,  de- 
tifl,  —Ignment.  or  access  to  classified  in- 
forastlon  U  clearly  consistent  with  the 
utiooal  lecurity. 

Sk.  302.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  employed 

,ord>taile(l  or  assigned  to,  the  Agency  un- 

kha  has  been  the  subject  of  a  full  field 
tstlon  In  connection  with  such  em- 
it, detail,  or  assignment,  and  is 
dMnd  for  access  to  classlfled  information  in 
Moardsnce  with  the  provisions  of  this  title; 
fioptlm  that  conditional  employment  with- 
out ■ooeao  to  sensitive  cryptologic  Informa- 
tton  or  material  may  be  tendered  any  appli- 
eu>t«ader  auch  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
■sy  pnserlbe,  pending  the  completion  of 
ncfe  full  field  Invcstl^tion :  And.  provided 
/•rtker.  That  such  full  field  Investigation 
It  tho  discretion  of  the  Secretary  need  not 
bt  nqulred  in  the  case  of  persons  assigned 
ortfotsBsd  to  the  Agency  who  have  a  current 
iKsrtty  clearance  for  access  to  sensitive 
cryptologic  information  under  equivalent 
ittadards  of  investigation  and  clearance. 
Doling  any  period  of  war  declared  by  the 
Ooopeos,  or  during  any  period  when  the 
Seoetary  determines  that  a  national  disaster 
yti.  or  In  exceptional  cases  In  which  the 
Stentary  (or  his  designee  for  such  purpose) 
■>kM  a  determination  in  writing  that  his 
•ettoo  Is  necessary  or  advisable  in  the  na- 
ttasl  Interest.  h»  may  authorise  the  em- 
Ptoyment  of  any  person  In,  or  the  detaU  or 
"•Jfnmsnt  of  any  person  to.  the  Agency, 
•■drnay  grant  to  any  such  person  access  to 
tt^Mtfisd  Information,  on  a  temporary  basis. 
Pending  the  completion  of  the  full  field 
'■'"tlgatlon  and  the  clearance  for  access  to 
*"ttsd  InformaUon  required  by  this  sub- 
"ctJoa.  if  the  Secretary  determine*  that  such 
•«*«  Is  clearly  consistent  with  the  national 
"curlty. 
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(b)  To  assist  tlie  Secretary  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  in  carrying  out  their  per- 
sonal security  responslbUltles,  one  or  more 
boards  of  appraisal  of  three  members  each,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Agency, 
shall  be  established  in  the  Agency.  Such  a 
board  ahall  appraise  the  loyalty  and  suitabil- 
ity of  persons  for  access  to  classified  Infor- 
mation. In  those  cases  in  which  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  determines  that  there  is  a 
doubt  whether  their  access  to  that  Informa- 
tion would  be  clearly  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional security,  and  shall  submit  a  report 
and  recommendation  on  each  such  a  case. 
However,  appraisal  by  such  a  board  is  not  re- 
quired before  action  may  be  taken  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act  of  June  27,  1944.  chapter 
287,  as  amended  (6  U.S.C.  863),  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  August  26,  1960.  chapter  803.  as 
amended  (5  UJS.C.  22-1 ) ,  or  any  other  similar 
provision  of  law.  Each  member  of  such  a 
board  sball  be  specially  qualified  and  trained 
for  his  duties  as  such  a  member,  shall  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  full  field  Investigation 
in  connection  with  his  appointment  as  such 
a  member,  and  ahall  have  been  cleared  by  the 
Director  for  access  to  classlfled  Information 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  such  a 
member.  No  person  shall  be  cleared  for  ac- 
cess to  classlfled  information,  contrary  to 
the  reconunendatlons  of  any  such  board,  un- 
less the  Secretary  (or  his  designee  for  such 
purpose)  shaU  make  a  determination  In  writ- 
ing that  such  employment,  detail  assign- 
ment, or  access  to  classified  information  Is  in 
the  national  Interest. 

I  oppose,  however,  the  unwLse  provi- 
sions of  section  303(a)  dealing  with  ter- 
mination of  employment.  The  House 
has  witnessed  a  curious  spectacle  today. 
We  have  a  strong  statute  on  the  books 
dealing  with  termination  of  employment 
of  individuals  for  security  reasons  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Government  agencies  which 
is  as  follows: 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  14  of 
the  Act  of  June  27.  1944,  chapter  387.  as 
amended  (S  n.S.C.  863),  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  Augxist  26,  1960,  chapter  803,  as 
amended  (6  U.S.C.  22-1).  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
the  employment  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Agency  wbenever  be  considers  that 
action  to  be  In  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  determines  that  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  in  other  provisions  of  law 
that  authorise  the  termination  of  the  em- 
ployment of  that  officer  or  employee  cannot 
be  Invoked  consistently  with  the  national 
security.    Such  a  determination  is  final. 

Note  that  the  statute  specifically 
provides: 

That  to  the  extent  that  such  agency  head 
determines  that  the  interests  of  ttie  national 
security  permit,  the  employee  concerned 
shall  be  notified  of  the  reasons  for  his 
suspension  and  within  30  days  after  such 
notlflcatlon  any  person  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  submit  any  statements  or  af- 
fidavits to  the  official  designated  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  to  show  why  he 
should  be  reinstated  or  restored  to  duty. 
The  agency  bead  concerned  may,  following 
such  investigation  and  review  as  he  deems 
necessary,  terminate  the  employment  of  the 
suspended  employee  whenever  he  shall 
determine  such  termination  necessary  or  ad- 
visable in  the  Interest  of  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  ITnlted  States,  and  such  de- 
termination by  the  agency  head  concerned 
shall  be  conclusive  and  final. 

This  morning  I  had  my  oflBce  call  the 
Un-American  Activities  Conunittee  for 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
on  this  legislation.    At  first  I  was  advised 


It  was  available  and  would  be  forthcom- 
ing. Subsequently  my  ofBce  was  advised 
that  copies  of  the  transcript  were  not 
available.  We  are  faced  today  with  the 
problem  of  considering  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion on  which  hearings  held.  If  any.  were 
conducted  behind  closed  doors.  Infor- 
mation which  would  normally  and  which 
should  normally  flow  to  M^nbers  of  Con- 
gress  is  denied  to  all  of  us  in  our  vote 
except  for  a  list  of  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied indicating  generally  that  all  con- 
curred in  the  necessity  for  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  indeed  strange  that  in  the 
light  of  existing  statutes  and  so  slight  a 
record  before  the  Congress,  that  we 
should  feel  such  a  pressing,  desperate, 
and  crying  need  for  this  legislation. 
There  Is.  moreover,  an  abundantly  clear 
Executive  order  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
charge of  Federal  employees  where  there 
is  question  as  to  either  the  security  of 
the  United  States  in  continuing  the  em- 
ployment, or  in  the  loyalty  of  the  em- 
ployee in  question.  I  refer  to  Executive 
Order  10450  dated  April  27.  1953—18 
Federal  Register  2489. 

How  are  we  to  determine  that  the 
committee  has  legislated  well  in  this 
matter  since  the  grist  of  the  legislative 
mill,  the  printed  report  of  the  hearings, 
is  unavailable  to  us? 

The  alleged  ground  for  stampeding 
this  legislation  through  the  Congress  is 
supposedly  the  case  involving  the  defec- 
tion of  the  National  Security  Agency  em- 
ployees. Vernon  P.  Mitchell  and  William 
H.  Martin.  It  is  highly  questionable 
whether  legislation  of  this  kind  would 
have  prevented  defection  of  these  indi- 
viduals. It  appears  abundantly  plain 
that  the  evil  of  their  defection  and  their 
ability  to  betray  their  trust  to  the  United 
States  lay  in  failure  to  apply  adequate 
and  sufficient  clearance  procedures  to 
their  hiring  and  not  in  any  absence  of 
authority  to  discharge  these  defectors. 

Indeed  under  the  existing  statute  cited 
above  it  is  plain  that  the  Agency  head 
could  have  discharged  them  without  re- 
vealing any  Information  which  he  felt 
involved  the  national  security  or  the 
public  interest  by  reason  of  discretion 
already  vested  in  him. 

There  is  no  language  in  this  bill  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  afford 
any  information  to  an  employee  whatso- 
ever before  his  discharge  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  charges  against  hlnL  llie  lan- 
guage of  section  303  authorizes  absolute 
discretion  to  terminate  the  employment 
of  any  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  whenever  he  con- 
siders that  action  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  where  the  Sec- 
retary in  his  absolute  and  untrammeled 
discretion  determines  the  waiver  of  other 
provisions  of  law  to  be  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security.  The  bill  says  "such 
termination  is  final." 

I.  for  one,  do  not  propose  to  be  stam- 
peded into  enactment  of  legislation  so 
destructive  of  individual  rights  and  so 
inconsistent  uith  our  traditional  consti- 
tutional practices  without  a  more  real 
showing  than  the  fiimsy  record  upon 
which  we  act  today  and  upon  the  abim- 
dant  misinterpretation  of  the  existing 
strong  security  measures  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

y 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

COHIUlKl. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
it  is  pretty  clear  that  all  of  the  objectives 
that  we  have  been  seeking  In  terms  of 
maximizing  protection,  both  for  the  In- 
dividual and  for  the  Government,  are 
inherent  in  the  amendment  advanced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MooRHEAO].  I  urge  its  adoption.  How- 
ever, if  it  is  not  adopted  I  would  think 
that  the  bill  by  itself  is  insiifflcient  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  that  there  is  ade- 
quate protection  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  complete  the 
statement  I  was  making  when  I  left  the 
floor  previously,  because  I  think  it  Is 
terribly  Important,  as  we  close. 

You  will  all  remember,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  you  familiar  with  the  law. 
that  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  had  quite  a  rep- 
utation for  being  tough  on  these  ques- 
tions. But  in  a  paper  he  wrote  before 
he  died,  entitled  "The  Task  of  Maintain- 
ing Our  Liberties — The  Role  of  the  Judi- 
ciary." which  was  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Journal  of  November  1953,  this 
great  American  protested: 

We  cannot  approve  any  use  of  offlclal  pow- 
ers or  position  to  prejudice  or  condemn  a 
person  in  liberty,  property  or  good  name 
which  does  not  Inform  him  of  the  source 
and  substance  of  the  charge  and  give  it  time- 
ly and  open-minded  hearing  as  to  Its  truth — 
safeguards  without  which  no  Judgment  can 
have  a  sound  foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  statement 
of  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  speaks  eloquently 
to  this  point,  to  the  danger  inherent  in 
section  303  without  amendment.  I  trust 
that  we  will  all  bear  this  firmly  in  mind 
as  we  vote  on  this  provision,  and  if  it  is 
not  amended  appropriately,  that  it  will 
be  defeated  as  a  dangerous  and  unwar- 
ranted infringement  on  the  basic  consti- 
tutional rights  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  referred  exten- 
sively in  my  remarks  to  the  thoughtful 
and  pertinent  article  by  Dean  Frank 
Newman.  I  believe  this  full  article  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  the 
entire  House  for  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
this  very  dlfiBcult  and  important  issue  we 
have  been  discussing. 

The  PKOcns  or  PssscRmNO  Dtre  Process 
(By   Frank    C.    Newman,    professor    of    law. 

University    of    California    School    of    Law, 

Berkeley) 

Recently  we  were  told  that  the  dueness  of 
government  procediire  Is  not  tested  by  "doc- 
trinaire conception"  or  "loose  generalities  or 
sentiments  abstractly  appealing."  Instead, 
"Whether  the  scheme  satisfies  those  striv- 
ings for  Justice  which  due  process  guarantees, 
must  be  Judged  In  the  light  of  reason  drawn 
from  the  considerations  of  fairness  that  re- 
flect oiir  traditions  of  legal  and  political 
thought,  duly  related  to  the  public  Interest 
Congress  sought  to  meet  *  *  *  as  against 
the  hazards  of  hardship  to  the  individual 
that  the  *  •  •  [attacked]  procedure  would 
entail." » 

That  Is  quite  a  mouthful.  And  no  sooner 
were  the  words  pronounced  than  a  dissent- 
ing Justice  retorted,  "When  we  turn  to  the 
cases,  personal  preference,  not  reason,  seems, 
however,  to  be  controlling."  Further,  "Due 
process  under  the  prevailing  doctrine  Is  what 


1  Frankfurter  J.,  concurring  In  Hannah  v. 
Larche.  363  U.S.  420,  487  (1960). 


the  Judges  say  It  is;  and  it  differs  from  Judge 
to  Judge,  from  court  to  ootirt  •  •  •.  [It  is] 
a  tool  of  actlvltlsts  who  respond  to  their 
own  visceral  reactions  in  deciding  what  Is 
fair,  decent,  or  reasonable."  * 


^oyi 


person  of  life,  liberty,  or  propsrtr 
due  process  oflaw."    Those  words  L, 
and  by  themselves  solve  no  probUfc.  "3^ 
a  few  problems  might  be  easedtSLi?*' 
the  words  were  given  fiUl  content.    •-'^  * 


Sanford   Kadlsh  has  dissected   the   view-      two  Ulustratlons:  (l)  the  Drtvu^  ,^»* 
tints  those  ezcernta  refl«>ct;'  and  w«  win  nnt       /o>    «»..  >^^^^x^.»..> .__.       "^^  VKM^. 


polnu  those  excerpts  reflect,'  and  we  wlU  not 
refurbish  his  findings  here.  The  Intent  of 
this  article  Is  to  examine  method  rather  than 
theory  or  result.  We  do  not  survey  the  rules 
of  dxie  process  or  query  their  correctness.* 
We  do  look  at  the  process  of  prescribing 
those  rules.  We  assess  the  prescrlbers'  pro- 
cedure, testing  It  for  capacity  to  help  Insure 
correct  rules.  Our  presumption  Is  that 
modest  reforms  may  be  practicable,  that  the 
process  of  prescribing  due  process  could  be 
bettered. 

Many  of  the  Ideas  discussed  here  relate 
to  Hannah  v.  Larche.  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  June  1S»60.»  It  deals  with  the  due 
process  rights  of  subpenaed  witnesses.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  having 
received  accusations  that  certain  Louisiana 
registrars  had  deprived  citizens  of  the  right 
to  vote,  subpenaed  those  registrars  to  appear 
at  a  hearing  and  testify  regarding  the  ac- 
cusations. The  registrars  learned  that  the 
Commission  would  deny  rights  of  apprlsal, 
confrontation,  and  cross-examination;  so 
their  lawyers  obtained  a  court  order  en- 
Joining  the  Commission  "from  conducting 
the  proposed  hearing  In  Shreveport,  La., 
whereby  plaintiff  registrars,  accused  of  de- 
priving others  of  the  right  to  vote,  would  be 
denied  the  rights  of  appraisal,  confrontation, 
and  cross-examination."*  The  Supreme 
Court  then  vacated  the  injunction,  ruling 
that  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  due  process 
does  not  require  that  subpenaed  witnesses 
be  given  those  rights. 

The  opinions  in  Hannah  v.  Larche  are  a 
mine  of  information  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  due  process.  They  concern  not 
merely  an  Injunction  In  Louisiana  and  the 
subpenaed  registrars  whom  it  protected. 
Subpenaed  witnesses  generally  are  dis- 
cussed— not  only  civil  rights  witnesses,  but 
those  called  by  all  other  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative offlclals,  by  grand  jxirles,  by 
legislative  Investigating  committees,  Federal 
and  State.  Specifically,  the  opinions  have 
helped  Inspire  these  questions  as  to  the 
process  of  prescribing  due  process.^ 

I.  Should  not  the  words  of  the  due  process 
clauses  be  reexamined  for  plain  meaning? 

II.  Should  not  due  process  rights  more 
consistently  be  classified  and  distinguished 
from  other  constitutional  rights? 

III.  Would  not  an  analytical  checklist  aid 
the  deciding  of  cases? 

rv.  Who  could  spearhead  reform,  how? 

I.    TH«    WORDS    OF     TH«    DUK    PSOCX8S    CLAUSES 
SHOtILD     BE    REEXAMINED     FOR     PLAIN     MEANING 

The  fifth  amendment  declares,  "No  person 
shall  •  •  •  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law."  The 
14th  amendment  (for  our  purposes  here)  is 
the  same:  "No  State  shall  •   •   •  deprive  any 


(2) 


■Douglas.  J.,  Id.  505-506. 

*  Kadlsh,  "Methodology  and  Criteria  In  Due 
Process  Adjudication — ^A  Survey  and  Criti- 
cism." 66  Yale  L.  J.  310  (1967). 

*"WhUe  Justice  Cardoso  in  1937  felt  able 
to  And  the  'rationalizing  principle'  which 
gave  'proper  order  and  coherence'  to  the  de- 
termination made  up  to  that  time,  the  array 
of  apparently  disordered  determinations 
since  that  date  would  no  doubt  give  pause 
to  one  contemplating  a  slmUar  effort  today." 
Kadlsh.  "A  Case  Study  in  the  Signification  of 
Procedural  Due  Process — Institutionalizing 
the  Mentally  III."  9  W.  Pol..  Q.  93  (1956). 

•363  U.S.  420  (1960);  74  Harv.  L  Rev.  120 
(1960). 

•368  U.S.  at  429  n.  11. 

^The  opinions  are  criticized  in  Newman, 
"Due  Process.  InvestlgatlonB.  and  Civil 
Rights." 


the  too-pervasive  criminal  trial 

A.  The  privilege  doctrine 

How  should  we  read  "life.  Ubertv  <»  ^^ 

erty"?     "Liberty"     has     attracted    .J^ 

the    most    attenUon.    and    no    OoMbT^H. 

mr^rm  •    ^s  are  not  even  near  the  huft** 

tat  misht  Inhere  In  "ii*- ••     .P** 


more. 

world  that  might  Inhere  in  "life.'-  (|^  - 
mean  only  freedom  from  death?  Boir^kUl 
•the  good  life."  or  what  for  some  peonJ^ 
gins  at  40"?)  Yet  without  mmrSm^ 
semantics  or  political  theory  ooukji. 
shun  one  view  of  •life,  liberty  or  rri7.7* 
that  has  caused  much  chaos?  I  refsetTS^ 
hundreds,  maybe  thousands,  of  essas  tw 
protect  "rights"  but  not  "prtvUefes  "  4a^ 
Ing  that  'due  process  of  law  U  not  ^r^^^ 
I  with  respect  to  government  emptoySZT?? 
instance)  unless  one  Is  being  deprlMd^ 
something  to  which  he  has  a  right."  •  i  ^* 
also  to  Hannah  v.  Larche.  where  the  QmL 
stated  that  the  Civil  Rights 
"does    not    make    determinations 


anyone  of  his  life.  Uberty.  or  property  •VT 
and  cannot  take  any  afllrmative  action  vhkk 
wUl  affect  an  individual's  legal  liMi^, 
When  the  facU  that  were  before  the  GBat 
are  examined,  when  we  see  that  the  >' 
sion — pursuant  to  congressional 
can  and  does  sponsor  publicity  that 
defame,  degrade,  and  incriminate 
what  the  Court  seems  to  have  said  kTS 
governments,  by  derogatory  publicity,  «o 
not  affect  "liberty,  or  property." 

The  due  process  clauses  say  nothiM  ^ 
right  versus  privilege.  The  chief  f|ei  « 
the  privilege  doctrine  is  that  it  has  «»■— «-^ 
us  from  a  body  of  law.  highly  repattkk, 
that  seems  designedly  apt  for  protectu^tti 
freedoms  that  "life,  liberty,  or  property"  » 
pears  to  imply.  I  refer  now  to  the  Itv  tf 
torts,  and  the  successful  hanHiiTt^  ^taae  M 
all  legal  InteresU.  The  torts  cases  tssA  ■ 
that  "property"  means  more  than  land  mi 
chattels  and  choses-in-action;  'llbvly,' 
more  than  freedom  from  physical  hsm  mi 
Imprisonment.  Why  should  those  cm* 
have  outpaced  due  process  cases?  Why  ta 
private  suits  for  damages  or  an  InJuaetlaB 
should  legal  Interests  be  protected  that  dot 
process  leaves  helpless?  Examples  art  tkt 
Interest  In  freedom  from  Interference  vitt 
reasonable  economic  expectancies,  thi  In- 
terest in  personal  reputation  and  in  tnttm 
from  disparagement,  and  the  tnterat  ti 
freedom  from  emotional  upset." 


*  E.g..  see  Nutting,  "The  Fifth  AmendHMtt 
and  Privacy,"  18  U.  Pitt  L.  Rev.  533  (1»BT); 
Shattuck,  "The  True  Meaning  of  the  Tm 
'Liberty-  in  Those  Clauses  In  the  Ped«al  tat 
State  OonsUtutlons  Which  Protect  Ud. 
Uberty.  and  Property.^'  4  Harv  L.  Ber.  IN 
(1891):  Hand  "The  Blll\of  RlghU"  61  (IM) 
("Liberty  not  only  Includes  freedon  tarn 
personal  restraint,  but  enough  econamkM- 
cuiity  to  allow  its  possessor  the  enjoymaatof 
a  satisfactory  life.");  Palko  v.  Conneetlnt. 
302  U.S.  319,  327  ( 1937)  ("liberty  of  the  Blad 
as  well  as  liberty  of  action") . 

*  Bailey  v.  Richardson.  182  F.  ad  tf.  N 
(DC.  Clr.  1960) .  afllrmed.  341  U.S.  918  (IW) 

>*363  U.8.  at  441;   and  note  the 
slon's  use  of  the  quotation  in  press 
No.  133  (1961). 

"The  technical  terms  are  from  Baiyv* 
James.  "Torts,"  xxl-xv  (1956):  cf.  thmm. 
"Insult  and  Outrage."  44  Calif.  L  ■•*■  4* 
(1986) ;  Prosser.  Privacy,  48  Calif.  L.  Bev.l* 
(1960).  See  also  Greene  v.  McKlng.  M 
US.  474.  493  n.  22  (1959);  itnH-'fc'^ 
Comm.  V.  McGrath.  341  U.S.  123.  139  (UM); 
Rothbard.  "Human  RlghU  Are  Prop«t» 
Rights;"  The  Freeman,  April  1960,  p.  « 
note,  65  Harv.  L.  Rev.  156  (1951);  cf.  Psr*'- 
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me  prlTll«g«  doctrine  should  be  Junked. 
^  nw*  liberty,  or  propwty"  should  be 
Z^Md  as"  s  description  of  all  legal  Intererts. 
![!^auestlon.  "Won't  you  stUl  have  to  de- 
^  that  iMt  phrase?"  the  answer  is.  "Of 
'^—^  ••     Wilt,  deflnltlo 


eoon* 


But  definitions  can  be  guided  by 


^M.\k  of  precedenU  that  makes  far  more 
^^  than  have  Judges  travails  as  to  the 
J2»to  of  saloon  keepers,  dancehall  operators. 
JSternment  employees,  and  aliens. 

Xo  pronounce  that  "liberty,  or  property" 
Includes  say.  reputational  and  emotional  In- 
MrtsU  would  not  mean  that  governments 
lo^ongCT  could  deprive  people  of  those  In- 
^Msts  or  that  deprivations  could  be  ef- 
^ed  only  by  Judicial  trial.  The  requlre- 
M^  would  merely  be  that  due  process  be 
fgcotdgd.  With  no  trial  and  without  a 
chAOce  sometimes  even  to  argue,  people  are 
often  deprived  of  their  property  and  liberty 
tni  even  their  lives;  but  in  emergency  cases, 
for  exsmple.  due  process  Is  not  necessarily 
TloUted. 

Recognition  of  a  due  process  freedom  from 
dimsragement  or  emotional  upset  would  not 
require  procedures  the  same  as  those  which 
Bov  protect  a  man's  employment  security, 
lar  or  bis  land.  The  nature  of  the  Interest 
must  be  taken  into  account.  That  Is  why 
ee  demand  special  strictness  for  criminal 
pfooeedlngs,  forfeiture  proceedings,  proceed- 
Zn  Uivolvlng  citizenship.  That  "life"  and 
liberty"  »nd  "property"  are  constltution- 
lUj  conjoined  does  not  mean  that  all  In- 
t««sts  therein  merit  Identical  protection. 

In  Hannah  v.  Larche  the  Court  may  wisely 
have  decided  that  a  certain  civil  rights 
jjeer<"t  should  not  be  proscrll>ed.  even 
tbougb  appraisal,  confrontation,  and  cross- 
eumlnatlon  were  to  be  denied.  The  Cotirt's 
analyils  would  have  been  sounder,  though, 
bad  It  discussed  differences  between  (1)  a 
ltf«rtng  that  Injures  a  witness  by  publicity 
vtalch  defames,  degrades,  cm"  Incriminates 
him  and  (2)  a  hearing  that  avoids  those  ef- 
fects. In  private  law  most  courts  have 
proved  their  fitness  boldly  to  protect  liberty 
ftud  property  interests.  The  Supreme  Court 
If  not  honored  by  an  Implication  that 
"Whatever  procedure  is  authorized  by  Con- 
grtas.  it  is  due  process  as  far  as  a  witness 
who  is  merely  defamed,  degraded,  or  incrim- 
inated at  a  hearing  is  concerned."  " 

B.  The  too  pervasive  criminal  trial  analogy 

The  majority  Justices  in  Hannah  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  breadth  of  their  in- 
quiry. Though  the  Louisiana  registrars  had 
been  accused  of  crime,  the  Court  in  seeking 
analogies  did  not  limit  Itself  to  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. It  considered  also  the  investiga- 
tory traditions  of  administrative  agencies 
and  of  legislative  committees. 


"Administrative  Law,"  36  n.  36  (1952)  ("The 
meagemess  with  which  our  problem — viz. 
what  rights  are  protected  by  due  process? — 
has  l>een  dealt  Is  astounding").  The  best 
and  most  complete  discussion  of  the  privilege 
doctrine  Is  1  Davis,  "Administrative  Law 
Treatise,"  sees.  7.11-7.20  (1988).  Professor 
Davis  concludes,  "Instead  of  2  categories 
(right  and  privilege)  we  could  have  6  or  20, 
for  the  weakest  privilege  or  absence  of  privi- 
lege to  the  strongest  constitutional  right." 
Id.  at  508.  I  prefer  three  categories:  life, 
liberty,  and  property.  Many  Interests  are 
not  legal  Interests  and  thus  are  not  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property  interests.  Those  that  are, 
however  (and  I  suggest  the  torts  cases  as 
Kuidee),  merit  due  process  protection. 
That  does  not  mean  that  the  processes  fit  for 
allegedly  subversive  employees  or  allegedly 
knowledgeable  witnesses  must  be  the  same 
M  those  for  allegedly  immora  aliens  or  the 
defendant  In  a  criminal  case.  Cf.  Id.  at  462. 
"I  have  thus  paraphrased  a  dictum  In 
United  States  ex.  rel.  Knauff  v.  Shaughnessy. 
338  XJB.  637.  644  (1950).  For  criticism  of 
toe  analysis  in  the  Hannah  case  see  New- 
nuin,  supra,  note  7. 


Oenerally.  Judges  (and  schcdars)  assume 
too  often  that  the  criminal  procees  is  a 
motfet  for  other  proceeaes.  We  say.  "Due 
process  of  course  must  be  observed  in  dvll 
as  in  criminal  trials,  but  since  civil  defend- 
ants are  not  alleged  criminals  some  guaran- 
tees (e.g.,  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt) 
do  not  apply."  Similarly,  licensees  merit 
still  lesser  protection;  and  even  less  than 
that  need  be  granted  to  prospective  licensees, 
conscientious  objectors,  people  who  are  men- 
tally ill,  Government  contractors,  and  pa- 
rolees— all  because  they  are  not  the  accused 
In  a  criminal  trial. 

Consider  the  dictum  that  we  test  for  due 
process  by  seeing  whether  procedures  "of- 
fend those  canons  of  decency  and  fairness 
which  express  the  notions  of  Justice  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  even  toward  those 
charged  with  the  most  heinous  offenses." " 
Consider  the  recent  cataloging  of  the  values 
Involved  in  procedural  due  process  as  (1) 
"Insuring  the  reliability  of  the  gullt-deter- 
mlnlng  process,"  and  (2)  "Insuring  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  the  Individual."  '•  The 
isolation  of  that  second  value  is  a  major 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  due 
process,  and  may  bring  us  great  profit  (see 
below).  The  first  value,  however,  never 
should  have  been  characterized  as  one  cir- 
cumscribed by  "guilt-determining."  What 
due  process  alms  for  is  reliable  truth-deter- 
mining or,  broadly,  the  reliability  of  the 
determining-making  process.  (We  cannot 
use  "decisionmaking"  because  it  may  im- 
ply adjudication,  broader  than  "crinalnal"  but 
still  too  narrow.) 

The  due  process  clauses  do  not  restrict  all 
determination-making  by  Government. 
They  do  apply  whenever  determination-mak- 
ing deprives  a  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty. The  word  "deprive"  needs  emphasis. 
It  has  no  kinship  to  guilt.  It  does  not  imply, 
"No  person  shall  be  deprived  (In  the  way 
alleged  criminals  In  medieval  England  often 
were  deprived]  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process."  It  rather  must  be 
read.  "No  person  shall  be  deprived  [in  any 
manner  whatsoever]  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty without  due  process." 

One  gain  might  be  that  we  no  longer  would 
measure  public  utilities.  TV  networks,  social 
security  beneficiaries,  schoolteachers,  and 
Juvenile  delinquents  on  the  scale  of  pro- 
cedural rights  that  gives  100  points  to  alleged 
murderers  and  zero  points  to  an  unwanted 
Cabinet  official."  A  related  gain  might  be  an 
awareness  that  due  process  sometimes  should 
give  people  more  rights  than  criminal  pro- 
ceedings Insiu-e.  The  fact  that  pretrial  dis- 
covery may  be  narrow  in  criminal  cases,  for 


"Malinaki  v.  Netr  Yorilc.  324  U.S.  401,  417 
(1945). 

"  See  Kadlsh,  supra,  note  3,  at  346-347; 
supra,  note  4,  at  99.  My  criticism  of  Profes- 
sor Kadish's  Ideas  are  meant  to  be  tributes, 
not  complaints.  The  process  of  prescribing 
due  process  might  be  aided  immensely  if 
scholars  were  more  conscientious  in  building 
on  the  foundations  occasionally  laid  by  out- 
standing writings  such  as  the  articles  of  his 
I  have  cited. 

>'  "The  discharged  Cabinet  officer  may  have 
a  property  Interest  in  his  Job  and  in  his 
reputation,  but  we  want  the  President  to 
have  an  unrestricted  power  to  discharge 
him."  1  Davis,  "Administrative  Law  Trea- 
tise," 454  n.  7  (1958).  Do  Premier  Ben-Gur- 
ion's  recent  struggles  re  Israeli  Defense  Min- 
ister Lavon  suggest  that  Professor  Davis  may 
go  too  far?  Should  a  Cabinet  ofllcer  be  de- 
fenseless against  findings  of  bribery  or  sexual 
immorality?  If  he  could  show  there  was  no 
evidence  against  him,  or  no  evidence  other 
than  the  charges  of  a  confessed  liar,  relief  by 
way  of  declaratory  Judgment  might  well  be 
appropriate.  Cf.  Gardner,  "The  Great  Char- 
ter and  the  Case  of  Angilly  v.  United  States." 
67  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1  ( 1953 ) . 


example,  hardly  means  that  it  should  be  no 
broader  in  hearings  on  license  applications. 
Subpenaed  civil  rights  witnesses  should  not 
be  estopped  from  making  a  case  for  limited 
cross-examination  merely  because  suspects 
before  a  grand  Jury  may  be  denied  that 
right.'* 

n.  DtTE  PROCESS  RIGHTS  SHOULD  >■  CLASSIPIED 
AND  OISTINOUISHXO  FROM  OTHER  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL   RIGHTS 

It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  a  brief  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  that  begins,  "The  question 
presented  u  •  •  •  the  right  of  Congress  or 
the  (Civil  Rights]  Commission  to  violate 
under  the  14th  amendment  the  rules  of  fair- 
play  and  the  traditional  forms  of  fair  pro- 
cedure without  explicit  action  by  the  Na- 
tion's lawmakers  even  If  It  is  possible  that 
the  Constitution  presents  no  inhibition."  " 
Literate  lawyers  at  least  ought  not  suggest 
that  Federal  officials  are  ruled  by  the  14th 
amendment  rather  than  the  6th. 

It  is  also  difficult,  though,  to  censure 
Illiteracies  that  could  well  be  the  result  of 
the  courts'  6th  and  14th  amendment  con- 
fusions. Due  process  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment includes  some  Bill  of  Rights.  non-5th 
amendment  procedure  rules  and  some  1st 
amendment  substantive  rules,  but  not  all  of 
them.  Fifth  amendment  due  process  in- 
cludes some  but  perhaps  not  all  of  "equal 
protection  of  the  law."  Both  cover  vold-for- 
vagueness;  but  that  doctrine  has  a  unique 
role  regarding  the  "preferred"  freedoms,  and 
we  never  have  decided  whether  It  is  really 
procedural  or  substantive." 

Overlaps  are  inevitable.  But  would  it  not 
help  if  rights  claimed  as  constitutional  were 
always,  to  the  extent  practicable,  wrapped 
in  the  words  that  are  most  apt?  Thus,  if 
we  seek  a  right  not  to  be  exposed  by  Con- 
gress or  a  right  to  be  silent  or  to  be  let  alone, 
we  need  very  sophisticated  analyses  of  article 
I  and  the  first  amendment  and  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  as  well  as  of  resid- 
ual due  process.  Relations  between  due 
process  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  tunend- 
ments  ("criminal  prosecutions"  and  "suits 
at  common  law")  need  clarification  too.  as 
does  the  impact  of  the  fourth  amendment  as 
well  as  due  process  on  "compulsory  extor- 
tion of  a  man's  own  testimony,"  >•  Even 
within  the  fifth,  what  Is  due  for  grand  Jury 
proceedings  may  differ  from  the  implications 
of  "No  person  shall  be  held  *  •  •  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment."  And  have  we 
not  learned  enough  about  the  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  to  enable  us  to 
concede  that  we  need  not  force  a  man  to 
forfeit  other  protections  (e.g.,  procedural 
protections)   merely  because  be  is  about  to 


''There  are  many  reasons  why  grand  Jury 
hearings  are  more  protective  than  civil  rights 
hearings.  Cf.  note.  74  Harv.  L.  Rev.  590 
(1961).  On  the  pretrial  point,  the  Govern- 
ment argued  in  Hannah  that  "prehearing  no- 
tice of  the  contents  and  sources  of  allegations 
made  against  them — which  plaintiffs  claim 
Is  their  constitutional  right — Is  not  even  pro- 
Tided  on  the  issue  of  guilt  or  Innocence  in 
Federal  criminal  prosecutions."  Brief  for 
appellants,  p.  40.  Civil  rights  witnesses, 
however,  do  not  benefit  from  pleading  and 
trial  traditions  that  protect  alleged  criminals. 
Also,  they  have  not  been  Indicted;  and  would 
it  be  wrong  to  assume  that  there  would  be 
less  risk  of  their  fabricating  false  evidence 
than  of  an  Indictee's? 

'■  Appellee's  brief  in  Hannah  v.  Larche,  pp. 
1-22;  and  see  p.  85  of  the  transcript  of  oral 
argument  ("the  14th  amendment  becatise 
they  are  denying  them  due  process  of  law" ) . 

"See  Hand.  "The  Bill  of  Rights"  (1968); 
cf.  McWhinney.  "The  Power  Value  and  Ito 
PubUc  Law  Graduations:  A  Preliminary 
Excursus,"  9  J.  Pub.  L.  43   (1960). 

"Boyd  v.  United  States.  116  U.S.  616.  630 
(1886). 
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iM  incriminated  and  thus  may  claim  the 
inlTllege?'* 

To  suggeat  that  doctrine  and  arguments 
■>i/>«i<i  be  aolldly  baaed  la  far  frckm  startling. 
and  I  hope  readers  will  not  Infer  that  next 
on  the  agenda  Is  to  be  a  erltldsm  of  the 
West  Digest  outlines.  Are  we  not  startllngly 
Ignorant,  though,  as  to  the  panoply  of  rules 
of  due  process?  Have  reasonably  adequate 
Bununarles  ever  been  constructed?  Has  any 
Judge,  scholar,  or  practitioner  ever  mastered 
those  rules  In  the  way  that  other  law  has 
been  mastered  (evidence,  contracts,  torts, 
and  tax.  for  example)?  Mere  wishing  for  a 
summary  or  a  Wigmore  or  WUllaton  gains 
us  little,  but  more  imaginative  building  of 
large  and  small  blocks  of  due  process  law 
oould  Indeed  be  useful. 

A  distinction  noted  above  illustrates  the 
point.  Some  due  process  rules  aim  to  Insure 
the  reliability  of  the  determination-making 
process  (e.g.,  rules  requiring  cross-examina- 
tion and  an  unprejudiced  tribunal) .  Others 
aim  at  respect  for  tbe  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual (e.g.,  rules  against  stomach  pumping 
and  cruel  punishment).  That  classification 
oould  vitally  affect  due  process  semantics. 
"Fairness."  for  instance,  miist  have  an  ingre- 
dient of  efficiency  when  we  test  tbe  first 
kind  of  rule  (reliability)  that  normally  could 
be  absent  In  rules  aimed  at  personal  dignity. 
And  Judicial  standards  such  as  "hardship  so 
acute  and  shocking  that  our  policy  will  not 
endure  it" "  and  "protection  of  ultimate 
decency  In  a  civilized  society"  *»  seem  to  fit 
the  second  value  better  than  the  first. 

The  recent  Davis  "Administrative  Law 
Treatise"  supplies  a  more  than  ample  base 
for  classification.  If  its  teachings  as  to  the 
administrative  process  could  now  be  Inte- 
grated with  comparable  studies  of  court 
processes  (Including  analyses  of  contempt 
procedure,  for  example,  as  well  as  police, 
mental  health,  and  family  coxirt  procedures, 
etc.)  the  . prescrlbers  of  due  process  would 
gain  Immensely. 

m.    AK  ANALTTICAI.  CSXCKLIST  MIGHT  AH* 

Tax  Dscmuvo   or  casbs 

Appellate  courts  are  not  an  audience  of 
law  students.  Yet  their  handling  of  due 
process  cases  might  benefit  from  the  kind  of 
Issue-finding  checklist  that  has  helped  many 
law  students  analyze  dUDcult  examinations. 
For  when  the  procedure  of  government  offi- 
cials is  measured  for  compliance  with  due 
process,  are  not  these  questions  relevant? 

A.  Apart  from  alleged  procedural  error, 
exactly  hotc  did  officials  harm  (or  threaten 
to  harm)    complaiTiant  in  this  caseT 

We  have  seen  that  much  may  hinge  on 
"deprive"  and  "life,  liberty,  or  property." 
However  Interpreted,  though,  thoee  words 
mxist  be  tailored  to  proved  facts.  Assume 
that  cotirts  do  construe  "liberty,  or  property" 
to  Include  freedom  from  reputatlonal  harm. 
The  precise  Interests  Jeopardized  still  must 
be  Identified  in  each  case,  as  must  the  official 
conduct  that  caused  the  Jeopardy. 

In  Hannah  v.  Larche  the  phrase  "defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate"  was  critical.  Yet 
whether  the  registrars  truly  did  risk  defama- 
tion or  degradation  was  pretty  much  left  to 
inference,  and  the  attorneys  never  did  dram- 
atize the  wa3rs  In  which  the  Commission 
threatened  to  deprive  the  registrars  of  the 
Interests  that  Inhere  in  freedom  from  def- 
amation and  degradation.    Similarly,  though 


"See  the  discussion  on  pp.  112-113  of  the 
transcript  of  oral  argument  in  the  Hannah 
case  ("There  might  not  be  the  necessity  for 
pleading  the  fifth  amendment  If  we  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  presenting  wit- 
nesses."). But  cf.  /n  re  Groban,  352  U.S. 
330  (1957). 

"PaVeo  V.  Connecticut,  303  US.  319,  328 
(1937). 

"  Adamson  ▼.  California,  332  U.S.  46,  61 
(1947), 


the  registrars  had  been  subpenaed  and  thus 
risked  Injury  reqiilred  to  be  self-lnfUcted." 
language  of  the  Court  implies  that  subpenaed 
witnesses  are  no  different  from  other  people 
whom  the  Commission's  activities  might 
harm.** 

The  kind  of  precise  portrayal  of  harm  that 
may  crucially  affect  a  lawsuit  is  exemplified 
by  i>etitioner's  brief  In  Peters  ▼.  Hobby." 
"We  of  course  concede,"  said  counsel,  "that 
the  Constitution  does  not  limit  the  power 
of  the  executive  simunarlly  to  terminate  em- 
ployment on  secret  Information  or  for  any 
other  reason.  The  question  before  this 
Court  U  only  wbetber  the  Oovernment  has 
the  right  to  accompany  a  discharge  with  a 
finding  of  disloyalty  which  ruins  the  reputa- 
tion and  career  of  the  accused,  without  a 
full  hearing."  ••  In  other  words,  tbe  pro- 
tested harm  was  not  to  Job  Beciu-lty  but  to 
one's  repute  as  a  prospective  Jobholder.*' 

B.  Exactly  what  procedural  rights  loere 
granted,  availahle,  denied? 

Pbrases  like  "notice."  "siunmary  proce- 
dure," and  right  to  be  heard"  are  of  de- 
creasing value  In  due  process  litigation. 
Sometimes  because  of  their  fuzzlness  they 
are  provably  misleading.  Procedural  rights 
are  bands  on  a  spectriun,  and  coxirts  are  led 
astray  If  they  have  to  hazard  a  guess  or  ex- 
amine the  record  microscopically  to  ascer- 
tain which  bands  merit  attention.  Too  many 
briefs  and  opinions  never  tell  us  exactly 
what  rights  were  granted  the  complainant, 
to  offset  those  denied,  or  what  rights  might 
have  been  available  had  he  made  a  timely 
request. 

Hannah  v.  Larche  Is  disturbingly  Illustra- 
tive. Appraisal,  confrontation,  and  cross- 
examination  are  rights  the  Court  held  may 
be  denied  to  witnesses.  But  with  respect 
to  cross-examination  was  it  relevant  that 
complainants  could  have  submitted  to  the 
Commission  questions  to  be  put  to  their 
accusers?  With  respect  to  confrontation  was 
It  relevant  that  all  accusers  who  were  sched- 
uled to  testify  could  have  been  confronted? 
And  with  respect  to  appraisal  what  really  do 
we  learn  from  the  Court's  language:  Were 
the  subpenas  sufficient?  Was  their  vague- 
ness Illuminated  by  "316  written  Interroga- 
tories"? Is  a  chairman's  "opening  state- 
ment [of]  the  subject  of  the  hearing" 
enough?  Could  complainants  have  been  de- 
nied the  right  to  hear  or  read  what  their  ac- 
cusers who  testified  had  to  say? " 

All  conceivable  rights  need  not  be  sep- 
arately arrayed  In  each  case,  for  red  pencil- 
ing or  blue  penciling  as  to  grant,  availability, 
and  denial.  A  general  arraying  Is  useful, 
however,  and  for  border  zones  heli>s  compel 
the  tougher  analyses  that  too  often  are 
shvmned.  With  an  array.  Judges  might  even 
be  able  to  unravel  some  three-dimensional 
complications.  In  Hannah,  for  Instance, 
what  should  the  Coxirt  have  pronounced  as 


"  For  an  example  of  Commission -sponsored 
harm  to  reputation  that  had  Its  origins  In 
compulsorily  self-lnfilcted  Injury  see  p.  S  of 
the  Commission's  NPR'-44  (Dec.  12,  1968)  : 
"The  election  officials  recited  their  excuse 
for  not  testifying  in  a  halting  manner,  re- 
quiring coaching  and  prompting  from  their 
attorneys  every  four  or  five  words." 

**368  U.S.  at  443.  I  think  this  explains 
why  the  Court  misconstrued  the  words  of 
the  Injunction.    Id.  at  429  n.  11  and  444  n.  20. 

"349   US.   331    (1965). 

*•  Brief  for  petitioner,  p.  10,  Peters  v.  Hobby, 
349  U.8.  331  (1966).  Approval  of  counsel's 
concession  should  not  be  Inferred  from  Its 
quotation  here. 

"  Cf .  Gardner,  "The  Great  Charter  and  the 
Case  o*  Angilly  v.  United  States,"  67  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1,  21  (1953)  ("the  circulation  of  adverse 
opinions  about  Angilly's  character  was  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  collector's  Job"). 

*For  discussion,  see  Newman  supra,  note 
7. 


to  secret  hearings  (which  In  fact 
scribed  by  Congress)  ?    If  tre«icm  ir^  C 
amatlon   and    degradation   Is   "Ilbar^     * 
property,"  should  due  process  for  r  ' 


Ings  require  less  severe  rules  than  thiTf 
public  hearings  (as  to  appraisal,  «»&»,? 
tlon,  cross-examination,  and  right  Va^Z" 
pel.  for  example)  7  We  are  miles  froin^^ 
*»ng  that  problem,"  and  by  overlookUi.^!! 
complainants'  right  to  a  secret  hs»«iS  2! 
Court  In  Hannah  probably  has  made  ^s 
lutlon  more  difficult.  *'*' 

Finally,  an  accurate  charting  of  rkhi. 
granted,  available,  and  denied  would  si^m 
cognizance  of  some  worthy  Ideas  that  ii|2 
to  the  timing  of  Judicial  redress.  In  h>v!!|T 
all  the  Judges  chose  to  avoid  a  holdlaK  jl 
to  ripeness  and  exhaustion  of  "^"'^nlirteuii. 
remedies.  But  the  fact  that  some  t«^.^  ,J* 
bave  been  ripe "  does  not  mean  th»t  J\ 
procedural  rulings  were  fixed.  Secrecy  t». 
sua  publicity;  the  Commission's  use  of  no^ 
testifying  accusers:  the  value  of  sutaoiltOBt 
questions  for  the  Commission  to  put  to  Xm^. 
fylng  accusers;  tbose  are  sample  Issues  tbi 
Court  never  faced.  Yet  Its  opinion  viQ  ^ 
courage  too  many  readers  to  Infer  thattM 
process  requires  none  of  the  rights  t^ 
proper  analysis  of  thoee  issues  might  i 

C.  To  decide  the  case  is  it  necessary  to  t 
the  ConstitutionT 

A  settled  doctrine  requires  that  jQ%a 
look  critically  at  all  statutes  and  ngal^. 
tlons  which  allegedly  permit  a  proossi  ttet 
allegedly  violates  due  process.  "Tnottkmt 
forms  of  fair  procedure  [must]  not  be  i». 
strlcted  by  Implication  or  without  tbe  mt 
explicit  action  by  the  Nation's  lawmakai^ 
even  In  areas  where  It  Is  possible  that  tht 
Constitution  presents  no  InhlbtttoB.** 
There  are  some  traps  for  the  unwsry,  bet 
we  shall  not  discuss  them  here  becaoM  tbt 
matter  Involves  statutory  InterpretstlaB 
rather  than  due  process. 

Other  doctrines  that  seem  to  be  le«  oad 
In  due  process  cases  could  have  a  like  txnpiet 
Do  they  merit  more  use?  The  doctrtae  tt 
prejudicial  error,  for  example,  has  a  r«pse(- 
able  history  that  Congress  honored  ta  tbi 
Administrative  Procedure  Act."  It  eaa  bt 
twisted  by  compelling  a  complainant  to  prim 
too  much,  and  a  concern  for  decent  |0t< 
ernlng  may  require  that  It  not  affect  oerttfi 
cases  (death  penalty  cases,  say).  But  vosH 
not  due  process  law  generally  profit  froet  tb» 
kind  of  precise  Identification  and  mesiui^ 
ment  of  procedural  harm  that  we  nam 
mended  above  for  substantive  harm?  liUli 
damage  can  result  from  "Wbatevar  tts 
bounds  of  due  process,  complaint  here  bsi 
not  been  prejudiced."  " 
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"  Cf .  the  dissenting  opinion  In  UaHtuk  i. 
Larche,  863  U.S.  420,  496   (1960). 

"  There  are  not  many  cases  when,  for 
threatened  procedural  irregularities,  u 
agency  hearing  has  been  enjoined.  S  Dsvti 
"Administrative  Law  Treatise,"  chs.  M  sai 
21  (1968).  The  atUck  In  the  Hannah  SM 
was  directed  at  procedxiral  rules.  They  vat 
"final  agency  action"  within  sec.  10(e)  «r 
the  APA,  60  Stat.  243  (1946),  5  UJBX2.  M. 
1009  (1968):  but  query  whether  then  «■ 
"no  adequate  remedy  In  any  court."  O. 
sec.  106(g)  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  IW, 
71  Stat.  636  (1967).  42  U.S.C.,  sec.  l»7M(f) 
(1968).  The  Solicitor  General  did  not  <■• 
cuss  this  Issue  even  though  the  DepsrOB«» 
of  Justice  had  pressed  it  at  the  trial  IsmL 

t^Oreene  v.  McElroy,  360  UJ3.  474.  M 
(1960) :  Clancy  v.  United  States.  81  S.  CtM 
(1961). 

"Supra,  note  30,  i  10(e). 

"Cf.  Market  St.  Ry.  v.  Railroad  Commt, 
324  U.S.  548.  662  (1946).  A  prejudicial «« 
doctrine  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  tsn 
Llewellyn  rule  that  "once  there  Is  a  cl«il* 
light,  a  court  should  make  effort  to  stats  is 
ever  broader  line  for  gtildance."  Uewellyi. 
"The  Common  Law  Tradition :  Deciding  ir 


Another  set  of  nonconstitutlonal  Inquiries 
ggfXtiat  to  cases  where  courts  are  not  the 
lll.jjson  sgalnst  government  (as  when  they 
Ttoin  hearings) ,  but  are  rather  the  dUpens- 
artot  power  (as  when  their  aid  is  sought 
to  enforce  subpenas  or  other  agency  com- 
—gXkiM)-    Ic  Hannah  it  was  held  that  due' 


prooaM 


did  not  authorize  the  enjoining  of  a 


rffll  rlghU  hearing.  Might  the  court  have 
l,een  more  solicitous  of  witnesses'  rights  had 
the  spp®*!  resulted  from  a  lower  court's 
-fusal  to  enforce  a  civil  rights  subpena, 
rstber  than  an  order  which  mode  the  lower 
court  an  aggressor?  " 

D  If  it  Is  necessary  to  test  for  due  process 
lend  again  note  the  need  for  checking,  too. 

Other  clauses  of  the  Constitution],  what 

authorities  have  approved,  disapproved,  or 

proscribed  the  questioned  procedure? 

We  need  not  fret  bere  about  stare  decisis. 
IX)CstlQg  all  the  precedents  may  be  trouble- 
lome  (because  of  the  stunted  progress  on 
elMiiflcatlon  we  mentioned  above),  but  the 
eoone  ot  due  process  precedent  does  not 
nry  from  what  seems  set  for  most  const  1- 
tatkHUd  litigation. _ 

What  may  distinguish  due  process  cases 
U  tbe  density  of  nonjudicial  precedent.  At 
tUDSS,  the  quest  for  what  courts  have  done 
mniTii  almost  incidental.  That  quest  is  now 
complemented  by  the  Inquiry,  "What  pro- 
esdures  have  governments  actually  used  in 
natters  like  this?"  The  Brandeis  brief  has 
»  noble  history,  and  Its  utility  for  subjects 
otiMT  than  economic  regulation  is  estab- 
Uibsd.*  When  It  is  launched  full  blown 
into  the  fray  of  due  process,  however.  It 
nmetlmes  seems  more  akin  to  Stephen  Pot- 
ter and  bis  gamesmanship  than  to  a  dis- 
tinguished jurist  and  his  drive  for  social 
(tfonn. 

Tbe  main  trouble  with  noncourt  prece- 
dents in  procedure  cases  Is  that  they  ap- 
proscb  Infinity.  An  Important  argument 
can  begin.  'In  the  FTC.  CAB,  NUtB.  and  De- 
partment of  Interior,  for  example."  Or,  "In 
as  States  public  utilities  commissions."  Or. 
In  ths  juvenile  delinquency  proceedings 
lurveyed  by  the  editors  of  the  Indiana  Law 
Review."  Or,  "In  Queensland.  Northern 
Ireland,  and  Pakistan."  Or,  "Compare  |or 
ocmtrast]  the  long -established  practices  as  to 
allegedly  insane  criminals  in  France,  Norway, 
Nazi  Germany,  and/or  Soviet  Russia."  And 
historical  inquiry  adds  a  vast  dimension  of 
time  to  that  of  geography. 

The  Court  In  Hannah  v.  Larche  thought  It 
"highly  significant  that  the  Commission's 
procedures  are  not  historically  foreign  to 
other  forms  of  investigation  under  our  sys- 
tem." "    We  are  then  Invited  to  consider : 

1.  "The  first  full-fledged  congressional  In- 
Teitlgatlng  committee.  •  •  •  The  develop- 
ment and  use  of  legislative  investigation  by 
the  colonial  governments.  •  •  •  The  Eng- 
lUta  origin  of  legislative  Investigations  In  this 
country.  •   •  •  The  English  practice  (now)." 

J.  A  "vast  majority  of  Instances  •  •  • 
(where)  congressional  committees  have  not 
liven  witnesses  detailed  notice  or  an  op- 
portunity to  confront,  cross-examine  and  call 
other  witnesses." 


peals,"  398  (1960) .  Does  his  rule,  prescribed 
for  appellate  work  generally,  apply  to  all  due 
prooeas  cases?  I  submit  that  the  potenUal 
Mnn  to  goveriunent  of  cases  that  say  '"This 
utd  like  procedures  are  bad"  is  much  less 
than  the  potential  harm  to  citizens  ot  "This 
•^  like  procedures  are  permissible."  (Cf. 
the  Hannah  case.)  The  reason  Is  that  offi- 
cials und  to  push  the  borderlines  to  the  cltl- 
»n1  disadvantages  In  both  situations. 

"Of.  United  states  v.  ICIelnmon.  107  F. 
8«PP.  407.  408  (DJ3.C.  1952). 

"See  a  Dav^,  "Administrative  Law  Trea- 
«•••  364  (1968);  cf.  Doro,  "The  Brandeis 
■nw.    11  Vand  L.  Rev.  783  (1968) . 

"363  VS.  at  444. 


3.  "The  history  of  Investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government." 

4.  Processes  of  the  FTC,  SEC,  AEC,  FCC 
NLRB,  OPS,  OPA,  FDA,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Tariff  Commission,  and  "many  of 
the  most  famous  Presidential  Commissions." 

6.  "The  oldest  and  perhaps,  the  best  known 
of  all  Investigative  bodies,  the  grand  Jury." 

That  is  an  Impressive  list — though  more 
agencies  could  have  been  added,  of  course, 
as  well  as  State  and  Commonwealth 
precedents. 

What  causes  pause  Is  that  the  research 
required  to  document  that  kind  of  sm-vey 
can  be  quite  taxing.  And  there  is  evidence 
that  the  lawyers  and  clerks  who  aided  the 
Court  In  Hannah  did  not  tax  themselves 
sufficiently."  Public  administration  research 
and  historical  and  comparative  research  de- 
mand a  scientific  method;  and  findings  that 
are  accurate,  complete,  valid,  and  reliable 
are  not  easily  assured. 

The  decade  of  the  1960'8  Is  hardly  a  time 
for  arguing  that  tough  due  process  cases 
Should  be  decided  without  reference  to  the 
practice  of  other  tribunals,  other  govern- 
ments, other  eras.  We  must  recognize, 
nevertheless,  that  the  data  collected  will 
tend  to  be  anecdotal  even  If  they  are  trust- 
worthy. "(Tjhe  considerations  of  fairness 
that  reflect  our  traditions  of  legal  and  polit- 
ical thought."  *  are  often  elusive,  and  the 
amassing  of  citations  which  purport  to  il- 
lumine those  traditions  sometimes  adds  little 
light  Indeed.'* 

E.  Exactly  how  would  efficiency  be  affected, 
in  this  and  similar  proceedings,  if  cojn- 
plainant's  request  were  allowed?  (herein 
of  deference) 

Even  If  "traditions  of  legal  and  political 
thought"  have  been  revealed,  they  need  be 
"duly  related  to  the  public  Interest  Congress 
sought  to  meet  •  •  •  as  against  the  hazards 
or  hardship  to  the  Individual  that  the  •  •  • 
[ attacked ] procedure   would  entail."'"     Gos- 


"^  See  Newman,  supra,  note  7. 

*"  Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring  In  Hannah  v. 
Larche.  363  U.S.  420,  487  (1960) . 

"Professor  Kadlsh  perceptively  describes 
and  evaluates  the  "criteria  for  Interpreting  a 
flexible  due  process."  Kadish  "Methodology 
and  Criteria  In  EKie  Process  Adjudication — A 
Survey  and  Criticism,"  66  Yale  LJ.  319,  327, 
344  (1957).  He  concludes,  "the  Court  has 
(regarded]  •  •  •  Its  function  as  one  of 
passively  applying  moral  Judgments  already 
made,  rather  than  as  one  of  actively  making 
new  moral  decision."  Id.  at  344.  He  does 
not  fully  explore  "whether  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  Institutionally  equipped  to  ascer- 
tain and  evaluate  the  complex  factual  data 
necessary  for  rational  decisionmaking."  Id. 
at  359.  But  his  Inquiries  Into  "the  data 
of  comparative  legal  systems"  (p.  354)  and 
"the  use  of  knowledge  outside  the  record"  (p. 
359)  lead  me  to  wonder.  Are  mountains  of 
data  ever  likely  to  be  truly  as  enlightening 
as  an  Insistent  focus  on  good  sense?  He 
searches  for  "the  effect  of  an  added  risk  of 
mlsdetermlnatlons  If  certain  procedures  are 
sanctioned,  and  •  •  •  the  effect  of  not  per- 
mitting an  attenuation  of  those  procedures." 
(p.  353).  That  Is  a  scholarly  definition  of 
what  I  have  loosely  labeled  "efficiency." 
In  the  Hannah  case.  I  believe,  the  Court  was 
so  bogged  m  data  that  Its  members  never 
did  exploit  their  own  good  sense*  on  how 
complainants'  requested  "rights  might  have 
affected  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  Anotber  example  is  Anony- 
mous V.  Baker,  360  U.S.  287  ( 1959) .  Since  the 
Investigator  there  "expressed  his  readiness 
to  suspend  the  course  of  questioning  when- 
ever appellants  wished  to  consult  with  coun- 
sel" (Id.  at  28),  exactly  how  would  efficiency 
have  been  hurt  If  counsel  had  been  allowed 
to  observe  the  proceedings? 

"Frankfurter,  J.,  concurring  in  Hannah 
T.  Larche.  363  US.  420,  487  (1960). 


pel  truths  are  that  due  process  shields  us 
from  other  public  Interests  and  that  the 
other  Interests  give  way  whenever  "the 
hazards  or  hardship  to  the  individual"  loom 
too  large. 

ThU  article  will  not  explore  the  Issues  of 
deference  and  balancing  that  perplex  Judges 
when  they  apply  first  amendment  due 
process,  or  aim  to  ensure  "respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  individual." "  Instead,  we 
ask  If  those  Issues  demand  the  same  artic- 
ulation when  Judges  seek  to  preserve  what 
we  labeled  above  "the  reliability  of  the  de- 
termination-making process."  If  the  public 
Interest,  for  example.  Is  to  keep  movies  clean 
and  to  Imprison  dope  addicts,  prior  censor- 
ship and  stomach  pumping  may  or  may  not 
be  constitutional,  given  a  court's  view  of 
fundamental  rlghU  and  individual  dignity. 
But  prior  censorship  and  stomach  pumping, 
per  se,  are  not  unreliable.  Hiey  can  be  effi- 
cient truth-determining  techniques,  whether 
or  not  lawful. 

Wben  we  permit  censorship  and  testing  of 
the  human  body,  however,  the  procedures 
often  must  be  checked  for  rellabUlty.  Thus, 
each  exhibitor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  argue 
that  his  movie  should  not  be  censored,  and 
the  questioning  of  physiologists'  techniques 
(e.g.,  on  blood  tests)  should  be  permitted,  be- 
cause we  know  that  arguing  and  questioning 
may  well  exf>ose  error  arising  out  of  those 
procedures.*- 

What  truly  Is  the  public  Interest  in  proce- 
dure itself  (or  more  precisely.  In  the  pro- 
cedures that  may  lead  to  depriving  people 
of  their  life,  liberty,  or  property)  ?  Is  It  not 
to  Insure  that  cfwrect  determinations  will 
be  made  (and  thus  only  the  deserving  de- 
privations be  effected),  except  where  some 
margin  of  error  seems  essential  to  avoid  Ills 
that  Inhere  In  procedure  (e.g.,  cost  and  de- 
lay)? 

To  Illustrate:  The  public  Interest  In  cen- 
soring dirty  movies  might  be  Jeopardized  if 
the  only  available  procedure  were  trial  by 
Jury:  and  too  few  drunk  drivers  might  be 
punished  if  every  government  breath-test- 
er could  be  8ubi>enaed  and  cross-examined  as 
to  the  conditions  siuroundlng  his  breath- 
test.  Yet  censors  and  testers  err,  as  do  all 
government  officials;  and  centuries  of  rev- 
olution and  war  warn  iis  that  too  much 
error  Is  Intolerable.  The  problem  Is  to  set 
the  margin  of  tolerable  error,  given  the  ills  of 
too  much  procedure.  (That  margin  Is  usual- 
ly minimized,  of  course,  by  the  Inventiveness 
of  lawmen  who  demonstrate  that  devices 
such  as  preliminary  injunctions  can  avoid 
the  harm  of  dirty  movies,  pending  a  truth-  ' 
seeking  trial,  and  that  allowing  a  man's  own 
doctor  to  repeat  a  health  official's  test  Is  a 
check  on  accvu-acy  that  raises  hardly  any  of 
the  questions  which  trouble  us  as  to  cross- 
examination  of  health  officials.) 

In  due  {M-ocess  cases  there  are  these  critical 
questions:  (1)  Exactly  how  would  "efficien- 
cy" be  affected.  In  this  and  similar  proceed- 
ings, were  complainant's  request  for  pro- 
cedural rights  allowed?  (2)  Should  courts 
make  that  determination  or  should  other 
officials? 


"See  Hand,  "The  BUI  of  Rights"   (1958). 

"  On  blood  tests,  compare  the  court  of  ap- 
peals opinion  In  United  States  ex  rel.  Lee 
Kum  Hoy  v.  Shaugnessy,  237  F.2d  307,  308 
(2d  clr.  1956)  ("the  data  •  •  •  established 
conclusively  that  Lee  Ha  could  not  be  the 
father"),  with  the  Supreme  Court's  per 
curiam  notation  that  remand  was  necessary 
because  "the  blood  grouping  tests  made 
herein  were  in  some  respects  Inaccurate  and 
the  reports  thereof  partly  erroneoiu  and  con- 
flicting," 355  U.S.  169.  170  (1957).  Cf.  In  re 
Newbern.  175  Cal.  App.  2d  862.  1  Cal.  Rptr. 
80  ( 1959 ) ;  and  see  Llttel  and  Sturgeon,  "De- 
fects in  Discovery  and  Testing  Procedures: 
Two  Problems  in  the  Medicolegal  Application 
of  Blood  Grouping  Tests,"  5  U.CX.Aii.  Rev. 
629  (1958). 
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Tbe  Civil  Rights  CJommtiifilon's  aBsignment 
la  to  nitanlt  report*  to  the  President  and 
the  CongreM.  Those  reports  are  to  "appraise 
the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Federal  Oovsm- 
ment  with  respect  to  equal  protectlasi  of  the 
laws."  and  the  Commission  Is  directed  to 
"study  and  collect  information  concerning 
legal  developments  constituting  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws."  The  public 
Interest  is  manifest:  and  efficiency  would 
suffer  if  the  Conunlssion,  after  it  had  studied 
sociological  and  statistical  reports  and  law 
review  articles,  say.  were  required  to  notify 
Interested  citizens  of  a  grand  hearing  to  be 
convened  at  which  the  authors  of  those  re- 
port* and  articles  could  be  cross-examined. 
The  band  of  Commission  error  that  thus 
might  be  exposed  is  far  less  significant  than 
the  obvious  ills  of  that  procedure:  and  the 
right  to  petition  the  Government  (as  well  as 
advising  one's  legislators,  participating  in 
congressional  hearings,  etc.)  seems  stifflcient 
for  keeping  the  margin  of  error  low. 

The  Commission  is  further  directed,  how- 
ever, to  "Investigate  allegations  in  writ- 
ing •  •  •  that  certain  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  being  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote  and  to  have  that  vote  counted  by  rea- 
son of  their  color,  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  which  writing,  under  oath  or  afOmui- 
tlon.  shall  set  forth  the  facts."  The  public 
interest  implied  in  that  directive  relates  to 
evildoing — the  kind  of  eviidoing  that  may 
first,  persuade  Congress  to  enact  law;  and 
second,  persuade  the  President  that  he  should 
either  (A)  encourage  Congress  to  enact  law, 
or  (B)  advise  his  Attorney  General  or  other 
subordinates  of  a  possible  need  for  appropri- 
ate action.  Quite  clearly.  Congress  no  longer 
was  satisfied  with  the  type  of  informal  ac- 
cusations that  normally  are  adequate  for 
legislating.  Apparently  too.  Congress  wasnot 
satisfied  that  the  Attorney  General  and  other 
policemen  knew  enough  about  existing  viola- 
tions of  law.  So  sworn  acciuatlons  were 
called  for,  setting  forth  "the  facts";  and  the 
Commission  was  directed  to  investigate 
them.  As  Ltnoon  Johnson  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  "It  can  gather  facts  Instead 
of  charges;  it  can  sift  out  the  truth  from 
the  fancies."  " 

What  oT  efficiency?  During  the  year  end- 
ing In  Augxist  1969,  the  Commission  received 
approximately  340  acciisationa  involving  29 
counties  in  8  states.**  By  February  1960,  at 
least  86  more  had  been  filed,  involving  4 
additional  countieB.**  The  Commission 
favors  "full  Investigations,"**  which  ap- 
paiently  means  careful  study,  field  inter- 
views, and^-on  rare  occasions — hearings. 
This  seems  clear:  To  advise  every  accused 
evildoer  that  he  has  been  accxised,  to  tell 
him  who  acciued  him.  and/or  to  permit  him 
to  eroes-examine  his  accusers  might  be  too 
complicating,  too  delaying,  too  costly. 

What  11  the  accused  is  suhpenaed,  how- 
ever, to  testify  regarding  an  accuser's  testi- 
mony at  a  public  hearing?  Would  it  be  in- 
efficient to  let  him  Imow  generally  what  the 
Commission  was  after,  what  kind  of  examina- 
tion he  would  be  expected  to  face,  what  evi- 
dence be  should  be  ready  to  produce?  Would 
it  be  inefficient  before  he  testifies  to  let  him 
sit  with  the  public  as  a  spectator?  Wo\ild 
it  be  inefficient  to  allow  him  a  limited  right 
of  cross-examination,  or  to  submit  questions 
for  the  Commission  to  put  to  his  accusers? 

Those  are  questions  Hannah  v.  Larche  did 
not  answer,  and  they  illustrate  a  variety  of 
questions  that  ought  to  have  been  answered. 
They  relate  to  the  reliability  of  the  deter- 
mination-making    process.     One     can     ask 


**  CONCRXSSIONAL  RXCORO,  TOl.  103,  pt.  10. 
p.  13897. 

**  1969  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  65. 

*■  CONCnSSIOMAL  RaCDRO,  TOl.  100,  pt.  S, 
p.  3603. 

**  1969  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  55. 


whether  the  margin  of  error  that  might  have 
been  minimized  by  the  rights  postulated, 
for  that  kind  of  civil  rights  hearing,  woxild 
truly  have  been  offset  by  the  ills  that  some- 
tlmes  might  accompany  such  rights. 

That  weighing  of  procedures'  efficiency 
leads  to  the  question.  Who  decides?  When 
should  courts  defer  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
legislature?  Of  the  Chief  Executive?  Of 
Cabinet  officials?  Of  policemen,  prosecutors, 
prison  wardens,  psychiatrists?  If  we  sought 
only  "the  considerations  of  fairness  that  re- 
fiect  our  traditions  of  legal  and  political 
thought,  duly  related  to  *  *  *  the  hazards 
or  hardship  to  t$ie  individual  that  the  •  •  • 
[attacked]  procedure  would  entail,"  Judges 
ought  to  be  paramount."  When  we  also 
seek  "the  public  interest,"  however,  so  that 
It  too  can  be  t}alanced  with  the  traditions 
and  the  individual's  interest,  efficiency  is  the 
new  ingredient.  The  play  between  proce- 
d\ire  and  the  goals  of  government  becomes 
crucial,  and  the  epic  of  administrative  law — 
In  New  Deal  years  especially — resounds  with 
reminders  that  courts'  views  of  efficiency  are 
often  believed  to  be  heedlessly  frustrating. 
Even  so.  the  case  for  deference  by  Judges  is 
weakest  when  procedural  due  process  is  at 
stake;  and  these  observations  seem  note- 
worthy: 

First,  the  legislature  Is  often  the  antag- 
onist In  litigation  that  involves  economic 
controls,  equal  protection,  censorship,  and 
other  substantive  questions.  In  procedural 
due  process  cases,  contrastingly,  courts 
hardly  ever  have  to  declare  a  statute  un- 
constitutional. For  legislatures  rarely  say. 
"This  is  the  procedure  we  want  used."  In- 
stead they  broadly  delegate  procedure- 
making  authority,  and  the  result  is  that 
courts  then  war  with  lesser  bodies  than  the 
legislature  Itself.  Kren  when  a  statute  is 
voided  that  says  to  an  agency.  "You  may 
if  you  wish  deny  the  right  to  cross-examine," 
the  efTect  Is  different  from  the  voiding  of  a 
statute  providing.  "Cross-examination  miist 
not  be  allowed,  for  the  public  interest  then 
would  suffer."  That  latter  statute  is  atyp- 
ical. 

Second,  administrators  (and  Investigating 
committees,  grand  Juries,  and  in  fact  all 
lesser  officials  with  Jobs  to  do)  have  demon- 
strated, I  think,  that  they  are  less  trust- 
worthy with  respect  to  procedure  than  are 
Judges.  X  refer  not  merely  to  the  abuses 
of  loyalty-secxuity.  the  pillorying  of  peoples' 
reputations.  Illegal  police  practices,  or  other 
histories  of  arbitrary  action.  Nor  would  I 
add  only  the  reminder  of  Justice  Douglas 
In  Hannah  that  "Men  of  good  will,  not  evil 
ones  only,  invent,  under  feelings  of  urgency, 
new  and  different  procedures  that  have  an 
awfxil  effect  on  the  citizen."  ••  I  am  more 
Influenced  by  the  fact  that  administrators 
too  often  have  cried.  "Wolf,  wolf."  Too 
often,  for  example,  have  government  attor- 
neys pleaded  that  to  grant  rights  requested 
by  the  complainants  would  wreck  their 
agency's  program — when,  following  defeat  in 
court,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  threats 
were  posh.  Even  in  the  Supreme  Coxirt, 
where  governments  have  such  great  resoiirces 
for  winnowing  out  their  borderline  cases,  is 
it  not  astonishing  that  the  Solicitors  Gen- 
eral (and  their  State  counterparts)  so  frlght- 
enlngly   often    have    been   wrong   on   what 


•^  But  cf .  Norwegian  Nitroifen  Prod.  Co.  ▼. 
United  States,  288  UJS.  204,  321  (1933)^ 
"Since  a  hearing  is  required,  there  is  a  com- 
mand by  implication  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  hearing  fair.  A  duty 
so  Interdetermlnate  must  vary  in  form  and 
shape  with  all  the  chang^ing  circumstancea 
whereby  fairness  is  conditioned.  The  appeal 
is  to  the  sense  of  Justice  of  administrative 
officers,  clothed  by  the  statute  with  discre- 
tionary powers.  Their  resolve  is  not  subject 
to  impeachment  for  unwisdom  without  more. 
It  must  be  shown  to  be  arbitrary." 

•sea  UJS.  at  507. 
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fundamental  fairness  requires?    And  tw. 
adeqxiate,  empirically,  have  been  ths?^^ 
dreds  of  awful -consequence  predletlOM^ 
gardinf  the  efllciency  and  «B«e0.y^^^ 
goremment  business.  '•■■•  K 

Mudges  are  sometimes  wrong,  too  Am  *• 
may  be  that  a  few  decisions  are  laaSi 
few  criminals'  lot  a  happy  one,  or  ttS^  * 
pellate  Judges  as  a  group  stlU  are  too^L 
to  tmpKJse  court  rules  on  agencies  whose  teS 
call  for  a  modified  process  and  a  ft« 
experiment.  In  bulk,  though,  the 
Judges  who  aimed  to  insure  due 
surely  have  been  overbalanced  by  the 
of  bureaucrats  who— conscientiously,  vIm" 
oualy,  in  good  faith  we  *Tiimr  seti.'^TT' 
that  at  first  glance  appear  the  least  ^iT! 
tlve  to  their  immediate  ends.  Ttw  tavMi 
mlnistrators  have  acknowledged  that  "^ 
process  of  law  is  not  for  the  sols  bsnsiiflf 
an  accused  •  •  •  [and]  is  the  bsst  Ins 
for  the  Government  itself  against 
blunders  which  leave  lasting  stains  oa  a 
tem  of  Justice." 


rv.  WHO  coTTU}  srcAaHKAD  axFosM.  aovf 

The  i>eopIe  who  prescribe  due  pi  txwm  m 
nearly  always  adjudicators — admlniatntht 
or  Judicial.  In  their  adjudications  thty  «. 
amine  procedure  to  see  if  It  is  constltolk^ 
On  occasion,  agencies  and  trial  Judgasi 
law  of  due  process  (e.g.,  when  a  body  1 
MLRB  declares,  "No  leas  than  this 
process  require.") .  But  appellate 
paramount,  of  course:  the  Supreme  Ootit 
preeminent.  Inevitably  this  artlels  Wit 
of  that  Court's  problems.  Its  procsas  tatf^ 
scribing  due  process  is  emulated  by  o|^ 
prescrlbers.  and  the  target  of  reform  ts  ttai 
if  the  process  be  deficient. 

Whether  legal  writings  point  the  wtf  % 
reform  is  not  always  a  test  of  their  vtlMf. 
Some  of  the  best  do  not  aid  if  fisiMis  feii 
rather  contribute  to  knowledge,  rmtm^tm^ 
ing.  or  their  readers'  enj03rment.  TetMk 
reform  is  a  valued  goal,  and  piniKlii  tt 
interesting  test  for  what  Erwin  GriswaMte 
called  "the  current  chapter  in  the  loaf  M^ 
tory  of  criticism  of  the  Court."  ■ 

The  message  in  most  of  the  newer  attl> 
clsm  is  that  the  nine  Justices  who  oomsla 
the  Court  themselves  bear  responatbOlly  Ik 
its  ills.  If  we  imagine,  for  instanos,  a  «» 
scientlous.  newly  appointed  Justice  wfta  fe 
eager  to  fashion  the  inuige  toward  wtaUiii 
should  strive,  he  would  ieam  from  ewM 
study  of  the  recent  critiques  that  he  aatf  li 
colleagues  should  be  wiser,  more  lawyHtti^ 
more  statesmanlike,  more  perceptive,  aan 
efficient.  less  dilettante,  less  oplnionstii 
more  or  less  worldly,  more  or  less  conslstn( 
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"  Shaughnessy  ▼.  Mezei.  345  US.  306,  W- 
229  (1953)  (dissenting  opinion);  cf.  Oil- 
horn.  "Changing  Attitudes  Toward  the  M- 
mlnlstratlve  Process."  In  "Individual  FfaetfM 
and  Governmental  Restraints."  ch.  1  (IMI). 
For  further  comment  on  deference  sad  <■ 
process  see  Kadlsh,  "Methodology  and  OA- 
terla  In  D\ie  Process  Adjudication— A  Bm^ 
and  CriUclsm."  66  Tale  LJ.  319,  S6I-M 
(1957;  cf.  id.  at  337  n.  114  ("In  the  ana  tf 
procedural  due  process  •  •  •  (JustlosRsafep 
f urter  J  seems  to  be  asserting  a  doctrlns  tM 
increases,  rather  than  decreases,  the  istltadi 
of  discretion  open  to  the  Court  In  adJuAci^ 
ing  constitutional  Issues.") .  Learned  EsaA 
who  recently  admonished  that  the  ooort* 
duty  of  deference  must  not  be  denignM. 
seems  to  categorize  procedural  due  prooB 
separately.  Hand.  "The  Bill  of  Rights/^ 
46  (1968).  It  Is  significant  that  the  wM^ 
distributed  prefact  to  Davis.  "Admlnl**' 
tlve  Law  Treatise"  (1958),  which  duiu—i> 
Supreme  Court  misfeasances  by  citinf  <Mf 
ter  and  verse,  complains  of  no  proestfa* 
cases?  Cf.  2  Id.,  see.  16.10;  1  id.  471  (iBsUBBi 
efficiency  without  mention  of  defeieaos). 

••  Grlswold.  foreword,  "Of  Time  and  i* 
tudes— Profeaaor  Hart  and  Judge  Amokl"* 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  81.  82   (1960). 


IMS  unantaaoas.  ete.  (He  would  also 
!*!!  that  the  mere  reading  or  aU  thoaa  hooka 
^^m  probebly  fouled  up  hla  time 


*^  ««  deal  only  with  procedural 

zZggf  and  that  topic  is  not  how  the  Court 
'![^aldmanage  Its  buslneaa  or  how  the  Court 
'^M  handle  constitutional  law.  But  we 
Z^^uan^kAr"^  reforms,  and  an  Idantlfylng 
*rL,tt>u  reformers  seems  fitting.  What  is 
*^^  th»t  we  will  delude  ourselves  if  we 
^^     the  Court  alone  has  the  burden  of 


HniMursmept. 
^g^tlons  this  article  has  posed  relate,  for 
^Inple.  to  "good  lawyering."     Is  not  that 
r^bnts  one  which  in  the  Court  is  far  more 
Mtltuttonal  than  personal?    Are  not  crafts- 
g^Qghtp  and  understanding  far  less  depend- 
^  on   the    conscience    and    will    of    nine 
jMtioes  than  on  the  presented  product  of 
gggtmU    trial     courts,     law     clerks,     other 
p2rttdpants?     In     Hannah,     for     Instance, 
^ooyb  the  case  was  terrifically  complex,  the 
gtitiikOM  uid  the  Justices'  comments  In  oral 
^^nt  show  an  awareness  of  issues  and 
fg  Itw  that  was  nowhere  near  matched  by 
caaami*'  briefs  or  arguments.     Who,   then, 
u  to  blame  for  missing  some  of  the  subtle 
points  disctissed  above    (particularly  when 
M  m  that  Hannah  was  announced  the  same 
My  u  Aqvilino,  Durham,  Locomotive  Engi- 
,,ien.  Annheuser-Busch.   MettakaHa.   three 
Stttlworkera    cases.     Flemming     ▼.     Nestor, 
Miaer  r.  AtUs.  Schilling,  American-Foreign 
Stmmthip,  Hudson,  and  Cory  Corp.  v.  5au- 
>«r-)T 
nmman  Arnold's  conunent  that  the  Su- 
t  Court  opinions  "rank  higher  than  the 
which  appear  in  the  Harvard  Law 
is  worth  pondering."    Do  not  cur- 
net  sttaeks  on  the  Court,  even  when  "based 
oa  nndsrstanding  and  respect  and  designed 
to  usist  the  Court  with  its  great  and  difficult 
tMk  In  our  constitutional  system."  *■  tend  to 
reach  for  a  perfection  that  no  nine  Justices, 
to*  professors.  Wall  Street  lawyers,  or  men 
or   tagtls    could     ever    attiftln?    Improved 
Uvysrlng  and   soimder    analyses    and    new 
llBMof  inquiry  and  efficient  procedures  must 
IM  institutional    goals.     Our    worst    sin    as 
crttici  has  been  an  unscholarly  premise  that 
HDC    outstanding     men     named     Warren. 
Pnnkf urter.  Black,  et   al..  somehow  should 
takt  OB  an   assignment   that  in   fact   must 
iwfrty  be  ours  and  many  others'. 

Tb«  problem  of  court  reform  Is  reminis- 
c«Bt  of  problems  of  influence  peddling. 
Thare  the  initial  cry  was  for  improved  ethics 
in  tlM  regulatory  agencies.  Then  it  became 
dtar  that  the  issues  were  really  quite  com- 
pki  and  that  acme  of  the  boldest  critics — 
OoofreMmen  and  lawyers — were  themselves 
4H|>ly  Involved.  Influence  peddling  prob- 
•tiil  are  mostly  unsolved;  but  we  have 
i  that  agencies'  codes  of  ethics  are  only 
Bsl  solutions,  and  that  self-reform 
elthla  Congress  and  the  l>*r  may  l>e  much 
man  erlUcal. 


Similarly  the  aches  of  investlgat- 
ta|  eoamltteea.  We  first  pitted  the  good 
n*  M*>nst  the  bad  and  hoped  that  sensible 
akWUmsn  (Senators  George  and  McClkllan 
«y)  would  restore  law  and  order.  Then 
s»  dlsoovered  that  voters  and  newspapermen 
MdUius politics  were  Involved,  and  that  fair 
MBnnlttee  procedure  called  for  sophistlca- 
ttais  which  only  members  of  the  bar  could 
wpply.  The  response  of  lawyer-planners 
Md  lawyer-draftsmen  was  excellent;  and  If 
now  Itwyer-statesmen  had  responded  com- 
PJwWy  (with  the  kind  of  lobbying  campaign 
«Mt  is  now  being  waged  for  professional 
"Ottl  tax  benefits,  say),  we  might  have 
»«i«Ted  for  investigating  committees  a  more 

"8«e  363  U.S.  609-721   (I960). 
Arnold.  "Professor  Hart'a  Theology, "  73 
H»rv.  LRev.  1298  (19«0). 
.,  .°'*^old.  "Foreword:  Of  Tome  and  Attl- 
luoes— Professor   Hart   and   Judge   Arnold." 
'»  Harv.  L.  Rev..  81  (i960). 


impressive  code  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentotlTes*  fair  pUy  rules  .**  ( And  who  knows 
what  Impact  that  Tlctory  might  have  had  on 
Hannah  ▼.  tareher  ••) 

The  influence  peddling  and  Investigating 
committee  analogies  show  what  can  be  done 
when  less  attention  is  given  to  "Here  Is  what 
you  the  commissioners  (or  you  the  Oongress- 
n>en)  should  do"  than  to  "Here  is  what  we 
the  lawyers  must  do."  The  procedures  of 
Congress  provide  a  model  too  where  critics 
finally  realized  that  "Here  U  what  we  the 
professors  must  do."  The  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946  Is  in  large  part  a  prod- 
uct of  political  scientists,  after  years  of 
learned  but  unheeded  scholarship  as  to  legis- 
latures' organizational  deficiencies.** 

Institutionally  what  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  process  of  due  process?  As  noted 
above  we  need  a  superior  literature,  which 
presses  for  precise  definitions  and  what  Karl 
Llewellyn  calls  "the  structuring  of  whole 
fields  and  •  •  •  the  sweating  of  clarity  out 
of  tangled  lumps  of  6  or  16  or  60  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  cases.  •  •  •  [For)  it  is 
the  scholar  who  must  carry  the  load  first  of 
stumppuUing  and  then  of  dreaming  of  sweat- 
ing up  IntelUglble  tentative  drafts  of  soimd 
design."  "  The  need  for  that  Uterature  (and 
for  efficient  guides  to  its  use,  instead  of  our 
sell-deceiving  "Index  to  Legal  Periodicals") 
should  help  keep  vis  humble.  No  one  can 
pretend,  however,  that  the  need  is  likely  to 
Inspire  any  foundation -sponsored  or  other 
project  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  could 
bring  us  closer  to  a  better  due-process 
process. 

For  measurable  gain  we  must  seek  less  re- 
mote proposals,  such  as  Dean  Griswold's  sug- 
gestion that  "the  bar  should  take  the  lead  in 
developing  legislation  which  will  reduce  the 
bxirden  on  the  Supreme  Court."  "  The  pro- 
posal I  discuss  now  relates  to  the  bar,  par- 
ticularly to  traditions  of  advocacy  that  seem 
fixed  for  due  process  litigation  (and,  I  sup- 
pose, most  Court  litigation) . 

If  we  must  identify  the  mortal  sinners  In 
the  due-process  prescribing  process.  I  nom- 
inate the  lawyers  for  plaintiff  and  defendant. 
Their  time  chart  is  less  compulsive  than  the 
Justices';  and  they  surely  are  most  at  fault 
when  items  on  the  checklist  are  unchecked, 
when  exact  harms,  exact  procediires,  exact 
precedents  are  unidentified.  A  choice  ex- 
cerpt from  ons  of  the  Hannah  briefs  (con- 
fusing 5th  and  14th  amendment  due  process) 
was  quoted  above.  A  acore  or  more  other  ex- 
cerpts would  be  equally  damning.  At  oral 
argiunent  why  was  the  Coiu-t  misled,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  the  practices  of  congressional 
committees,  the  understanding  of  the  Com- 
mission as  to  its  duties  re  executive  sessions, 
the  Commission's  intwpretation  of  "defame, 
degrade,  or  incriminate"?  » 

The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Court  does  not 
benefit  from  what  excellent  advocacy  could 
insure.  Just  as  it  does  not  benefit  from  wliat 
excellent  scbolarshlp  could  insure.  The 
temptation,  therefore.  Is  to  conclude  that 
lawyers  must  study  the  facts  and  law  more 
careful' y.  write  better  briefs,  prepare  more 
painstakingly  for  oral  argximent.  Unhap- 
pily,  that  has  the  same  luireallty  as  does 


••  See.  Newman,  "Some  Facts  on  Fact-Find- 
ing  by  an  Investigatory  Commission,"  13 
Admin.  L.  Rev. —  (1961). 

•*  Cf.  Newman,  supra,  note  7. 

"See  Galloway,  "The  Operation  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946."  45 
Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev.  41   (1961). 

•'Llewellyn,  "The  Common  Law:  Deciding 
Appeals,"  846  (1960). 

••Grlswold,  "Foreward:  Of  Time  and  Atti- 
tudes— Professor  Hart  and  Judge  Arnold,"  74 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  81,  85  (I960):  cf.  Arnold,  "Pro- 
fessor Hart's  Theology."  78  Hanr.  L.  Rev. 
1299,  1300  (1960)  ("How  Professor  Hart  pro- 
poses to  reform  the  bar  he  does  not  say."). 

"  See  pp.  43-45.  60-58.  and  93  of  the  tran- 
script. 


teUing  scholars  that  the  quality  of  texts  and 
articles  ought  to  be  improved.  Of  course  we 
need  superior  advocacy,  but  recognizing  the 
need  does  not  make  the  proqwcts  of  improve- 
ment less  remote. 

So,  again,  are  we  reduced  to  pontiflcation 
that  the  true  call  is  for  a  better  bench,  a 
better  bar,  t>etter  law  schools — Just  as  sonxe 
critics  argue  that  to  control  infiuence  ped- 
dling and  investigating  committees  we  must 
elect  better  legislators  and  hire  better  men 
in  Government?  One  hopes  that  leas  radical 
cures  might  be  developed;  and  it  U  with 
respect  to  advocacy  that  one  cure  might  be 
practicable,  I  twiieve. 

When  due  process  is  prescribed,  law  is 
naade — procedure  law.  Facts  and  arguments 
which  influence  that  iawmaiclng  are  in  part 
the  same  facts  and  arguments  wliich  would 
have  influenced  noncoiu-t  lawmakers — legis- 
latures, agencies.  Judicial  conferences,  other 
groups  that  reform  procedure  law.  The 
techniques  for  presenting  facts  and  argu- 
ments, however,  are  phenomenally  dis- 
similar. For  in  the  process  of  prescribing 
due  process  we  rely  almost  entirely  on  the 
talents  and  resources  of  two  parties'  lawyers. 
To  the  comment,  "Isnt  that  true  for  all 
Judicial  lawmaking?"  I  must  reply,  "Yes." 
And  perhaps  the  process  of  all  Judicial  law- 
making needs  reforming,  so  we  could  bring  to 
Judges  the  wisdom  and  insights  that  are  the 
product  of  procedures  in  statute  making 
and  rule  making.  I  stress,  though,  three 
facts  that  may  call  for  accelerated  action  on 
due -process  process. 

First.  In    due-process    cases    most   private 
lawyers  do  not  enjoy  the  competence  that 
may  mark  their  presentation  of  other  cases. 
As  a  result,  courts  do  not  benefit  from  the 
high-quaUty  lawyering  that  can  aid  tax  law, 
latKtr  law.  criminal  law,  the  law  of  the  press, 
other  subjects.     Even  civil  liberties  lawyers 
tend  to  be  better  informed  on  first  amend- 
ment rights  tlian  on  most  due-process  rights. 
Second.  Government  lawyers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are   able  to  acquire  due-process  ex- 
perience;   and   the   fee   and   expense   limits 
that  in  many  cases  confine  private  lawyering 
are  not  paralleled  in  Ooverxunent.     The  two 
teama  of  lawyera,  therefore,  are  not  evenly 
matched;  and  the  coiu-ts  suffer.     If  Govern- 
ment advocates  were  statesmen,  fit  to  guide 
Judges  wisely  through   labyrinths  of  right- 
eousness, their  competence  would  be  a  bless- 
ing.   The  facU,  sadly,  show  that  solicitors 
general  and  their  counterparts  are  not  per- 
mitted  such    a    role.     For    their    counsel    is 
sought  not  when  other  ofllclals  wish  to  design 
a    procedure,   so    that   the   lessons   of    "the 
very  essence  of  a  scheme  of  ordered  liberty* 
may  be  put  to  good  use.  "^Rather  they  answer 
calls  of  alarm.     They  are  shock  troops  to  be 
rushed  in  when  a  lawsuit  Impends.     Their 
Job,   with  awful  consistence,  is  to  demon- 
strate that  a  procedure  already  set  is  really 
legitimate,   though   they   and  other   lawyers 
(and   people   who    designed    the   procedure, 
even)    might  now  concede  that  de  novo  a 
more  fair  procedure  should  have  been  de- 
signed."     One  shudders  at  ttie  thought  of  the 
arbitrary  governing  that  now  might  be  our 
heritage  if  Judges,   year  after  year,  decade 
after  decade,  had  been  overly  impressed  by 
the  due-process  expertness  of  Governments' 
advocates. 

Third.  Procedure  (the  Idnd  of  procedure 
that  is  used  to  deprive  people  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property)  is  peculiarly  a  lawyer's  topic. 
In  other  fields  there  are  businessmen  and 
churchmen  and  doctors  and  engineers  for 
whom  lawyers  sp>eak.  Tbose  people  can  be 
concerned  with  procedure,   but  even  when 


••  I  have  been  advised  that  the  Government 
lawyers  responsible  for  arguing  the  Hannah 
case  were  so  set  on  victory  that  they  sought 
out  potential  amid  (who  were  contemplating 
the  filing  of  a  brief  possibly  like  the  Douglas- 
Black  dissent)    and  persuaded  them  not  to 

nie. 
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substance  is  deeply  affected  (as  In  the  com- 
mitment of  Juvenlie  delinquents  or  the  men- 
tally ill.  say)  the  legal  profession  does  not 
forfeit  its  eminence. 

In  tjrpical  cases,  however,  lawyers  for  the 
man  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
may  share  too  little  of  their  whole  profes- 
sion's lore;  lawyers  for  the  Oovernnient.  too 
much.  Should  not  courts  Insure  a  better 
balance  by  seeking  from  the  profession  aids 
to  wisdom  that  the  bar  as  a  whole  (lawyers 
and  professors)  could  provide? 

The  best  discussion  of  extra  manpower 
that  I  Icnow  la  Karl  Uewellyn's;  and  his  com- 
ments on  the  lower  courts  and  counsel,  the 
Judge's  law  cleric,  and  outside  experts  merit 
attention.*^  I  wish  he  himself  had  given 
more  attention  to  the  amiciis  brief.  "(R]e- 
questlng  or  inviting,  on  occasion,  an  amicus 
brief  •  •  •  has  been  little  institutional- 
ized." he  says,  "and  if  institutionalized  un- 
wisely it  could  turn  into  an  abxise;  but  the 
Idea  has  much  merit,  for  occasional  use,  espe- 
cially when  light  is  needed  on  situations 
technical  and  relatively  unfamiliar  to  the 
court."  ■ 

He  wrote  mostly  of  private  law.  With  re- 
gard to  due-process  law,  for  which  the  bar 
has  a  unique  bent,  should  we  be  so  cautious? 
A  flood  of  amlcvis  briefs  might  rub  rawly  too 
many  sensitive  Issues  in  commercial  law,  per- 
haps, or  all  constitutional  law.  But  one  of 
these  days  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
arbitrariness  and  need  for  a  right  to  petition 
and  right  to  be  heard  in  Judicial  lawmak- 
ing,** and  is  not  due  process  a  fertile  first 
field  for  experiment  and  expansion? 

Why  should  not  lawyers  and  law  profes- 
sors— indlvldiuaiy,  for  clients,  for  ABA.  AALS. 
AGLU,  and  other  groups,  for  governments — 
artlctilate  via  amicus  briefs  a  concern  with 
due  process  procediire  law  that  matches  their 
variously  demonstrated  concerns  with  all 
other  forms  of  procedvire  law?  We  have 
taught  ourselves  that  committee  reports  and 
scholarly  writings,  alone,  do  not  sufficiently 
influence  lawmakers  and  that  reform  activ- 
ity, to  be  fruitful,  has  to  be  packaged  efll- 
clently.  For  courts  Is  not  the  best  package — 
comparable  to  appearance  at  a  legislative  or 
rulemaking  hearing  or  an  office  conference 
with  legislators  or  administrators — the  ami- 
cus brief? 

What  would  such  briefs  add?  The  writers 
could  be  lawyers  whose  Interest  was  not  con- 
fined to  (1)  this  particular  case,  or  (2)  en- 
siuing  victory  for  the  Oovemment  in  this 
and  similar  cases.  Their  contribution 
could  refiect  some  of  that  maturing  of  col- 
lective thought  which  perhaps  cannot  be  as- 
sured by  the  Bench  Itself."  They  could  test 
counsels'  arguments  for  compliance  with  the 
checklist  (which  thereby  would  become 
sharper,  more  complete,  more  useful) .  They 
could  supply  the  breadth  of  view  we  need  to 
expose  privilege  doctrines,  too  pervasive 
criminal  trial  analogies,  and  other  doctrinal 
dead  ends.    Their  Ideas  woiild  not  be  molded 


to  victory  or  defeat.**  and  their  grand  strat- 
egy leas  likely  would  involve  alms  extrane- 
ous to  due  process .*•  They  could  also  focus 
for  courts'  attention  some  rather  good  ideas 
in  legal  writings  that  now.  too  often,  are 
entombed.  (In  Hannah  the  opinions  cite 
none  of  the  leading  texts  or  articles  on  cross- 
examination,  and  only  one  of  the  scores  of 
recent  articles  that  discuss  Investigating 
committee  procedures.) 

Those  are  potential  gains,  speculative  but 
not  insignificant.  They  might  call  for  some 
management  planning,  though  by  no  means 
do  I  reconunend  any  aouped-up,  centrally 
controled,  amicus  brief  filing  body."  Free 
enterprise  and  sometimes  even  brashness  are 
to  be  encouraged  (which,  incidentally,  may 
require  for  academic  life  a  vigilance  to  be 
sure  that  young  teachers  do  not  write  ar- 
ticles instead  of  briefs  merely  to  get  their 
publish -or- perish  credits). 

CONCLUSION 

In  short,  the  due-process  process  calls  for 
altertness  as  to  the  deflclences  of  both  doc- 
trine and  mechanics.  It  calls  for  awareness 
that  the  job  of  whittling  away  at  those  defi- 
ciencies Is  too  vsst  for  nine  Justices.  Re- 
forms that  a  thousand  others  of  us  must 
effect  are  needed,  and  an  expanded  amicus 
tradition  might  be  one  useful  reform. 

The  Justices  bear  some  responsibility. 
When  parties'  briefs  are  insufficient  post- 
ponements can  be  ordered;  and  there  are 
nukny  precedents  where  the  attorneys  have 
been  directed  to  discuss  Court-framed  ques- 
tions, where  agencies  have  been  asked  to  In- 
terpret documents  or  describe  their  practices, 
where  comments  of  independent  counsel 
have  been  sought.  The  Court  might  even 
impose  some  minimum  standards  for  due 
process  advocacy,  to  Insure  that  lawyers  do 
not  ignore  items  on  a  checklist  or  that  they 
detaU  their  quarreU  regarding  fact  (adjudi- 
cative and  legislative)  as  well  as  the  law 
theories  they  espouse.  Especially,  the  Court 
should  not  jeopardize  its  own  due  process 
by  restrictive  application  of  its  amicus  rules.** 
It  is  not  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  it 
owes  no  duty  of  graciousness  to  all  advocates 
who  may  wish  to  file  or  read  statements.  It 
is  part  of  "the  Oovenunent,"  nonetheless, 
and  "to  petition  the  Oovemment"  for  better 


•1  Llewellyn.  "The  Common  Law:  Deciding 
Appeals,"  817-333  (1900).  Some  of  the  most 
Objectionable  language  in  the  Court's  Han- 
nah opinion  was  inspired  by  pp.  18  and  86 
at  the  Government's  brief.  See  text  preced- 
ing note  10,  supra. 

••Llewellyn.  "The  Common  Law:  Deciding 
Appeals. '323  (1960). 

"See  Welntraub.  "Judicial  Legislation," 
N  Yli J  ,  Mar.  19,  1969;  of.  Mitchell  v.  Tratoler 
Racer,  inc..  362  U.S.  639,  671-672  ( 19«0)  (dU- 
sentlng  opinion) ;  Wyatt  v.  United  Statea.  802 
U.S.  626,  636  (1960)  (dissenting  opinion); 
NLSB  V.  B.  *  B.  Brexoing  Co..  276  F.  2d  604 
(6th  Clr.  1960) ;  George  B.  Currie.  "Appellate 
Courts  Use  of  Facts  Outside  of  the  Record 
by  Resort  to  Judicial  Notice  and  Independent 
Investigation."  1960  WU.  L.  Rev.  39. 

•«Cf.  Hart,  foreword,  "The  Time  Chart  of 
the  Justices."  73  Harv.  L.  Rev.  84  (1969). 


*»  While  preparing  a  mock  petition  for  re- 
hearing in  the  Hannah  case  I  discovered  that 

^y  avowed   "concern  for  rationality  In  the 
uiw    of    due    process"    was    consistent    with 

/neither   appellants'   nor  respondents'   alms. 

\Both  sides  would  have  opposed  my  suggested 
conclusion,    See  Newman,  supra,  note  7. 

**In  the  cold  war  now  being  waged  on 
desegregation  and  other  racial  Issues,  what 
really  are  the  stakes  in  a  dispute  regarding 
technicalities  of  the  procedtire  of  one  not 
very  powerful  Federal  investigatory  agency? 
•J  Cf .  Freedman.  "Promoting  the  Public 
Welfare:  A  Proposal  for  Bstablishlng  a  Peo- 
ple's Advocate."  43  hJB.AJ.  211  (1987);  Rad- 
ish. "Methodology  and  Criteria  in  Due  Proc- 
ess Adjudication — A  Survey  and  Criticism," 
66  Tale  L.  J.  319.  363  n.  198  (1957)  (references 
to  "a  research  body  which  would  make  de- 
termination of  constitutional  facts"). 

*»Cf.  Knetach  v.  United  States.  81  S.  Ct. 
132,  137  (1960)  ("Some  point  U  made  in  an 
amlctu  curiae  brief  of  the  fact  that  •  •  • 
(petitioner)  in  entering  into  these  annuity 
agreements  relied  on  individual  ruling  let- 
ters issued  by  the  Ck>mmlMloner  to  other 
taxpayers.  This  arg\iment  has  never  been  ad- 
vanced by  petitioners  In  this  case.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  no  reason  to  pass  upon  it."). 
Would  more  fiexlbility  on  rehearings  be  de- 
slderable?  Cf.  Louisell  and  Degnan.  "Re- 
hearing in  American  Appellate  Courts."  44 
Calif..  L.  Rev.  627  (1966).  Generally,  see 
Swisher.  "The  Supreme  Court  and  the  'Mo- 
ment of  truth,'  ••  54  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev.  879* 
884  (1960). 
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due  process  (whether  or  not  a  first  am^^^ 
ment  right)  ts  a  right  the  Court  surwi,^^ 
encourage  when  Its  own  work  might  sMir 

A  final  word  relates  to  social  sigmaSw 
With  respect  to  procedure  Uw  in  gsn^Irr 
can  be  argued  that  appellate  courts  anjJ* 
the  best  forum  for  reform  and  that  rsfm^ 
ers'  limited  energies,  therefore.  ah«>^a^ 
aimed  at  revised  statutes,  revised  rsgulatk^ 
revised  court  rules.  That  is  certainHiSJi 
as  to  civil  procedure  and  a  great  dcaj^ 
criminal  and  administrative  procedure  tk* 
big  regulatory  agencies,  for  example,  rsM* 
have  any  due  process  troubles;  and  a  vhote 
new  Administrative  Procedure  Act  caiihl 
drafted  with  only  minor  reference  to  tbi 
rules  of  due  process. 

There  are  immense  areas  of  governiatat 
however,  where  much  law  is  due  proowl 
law — where  crucial  statutes,  regiilatlons,  sad 
rules  are  either  nonexistent  or  xmooostlta- 
tlonal.  Many  criminal  proceedings,  lonttv- 
security  proceedings,  mental  health  proossdl 
Ings.  traffic  court,  juvenile  court,  and  faam, 
court  proceedings  Illustrate  the  point  TbI 
oBRnfo  engaged  in  those  activities  ar«  aot 
constantly  perturbed  by  due  process  opinion 
but  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  ")oss  t^ifa 
Ions  do  have  an  enormous  impact.** 

Tet  even  more  critical  than  an  '■nntct 
on  administration  is  the  Impact  on  refora 
Itself.  We  tend  to  regard  due  proce«  opt^ 
Ions  mostly  as  warnings  to  poUoaoMB  m 
trial  Judges  or  agency  ofllciala — telling  thM 
what  appellate  courts  won't  let  thsm  4o. 
Those  warnings  themselves  effect  manv  rs> 
forms.  (E.g.,  "We'd  better  change  the  ruin, 
because  Oljrmpus  says  we're  not  supposed  to 
do  that  anymore.")  The  greater  •••et, 
though,  pertains  to  statutes,  regulatloM,  sb4 
rules  that  are  new  and  more  coofi^bm- 
slve.**  Reformers  of  those  leas  explorsd  pi^ 
ceedings  I  Just  mentioned  ( loyal ty-sscuiMj, 
traffic  court,  juvenile  court,  etc.)  do  notooty 
inquire  "What  must  we  avoid  to  kssp  tht 
new  procedures  constitutional?"  Tbsy  she 
ask.  "For  Ideas  as  to  procedure  why  teat 
we  consider  the  due  process  preosdsnM" 
And  often  they  add,  "Why  as  a  matttr  ti 
policy  should  we  require  more  than  du^  pne> 
ess  requires?  For  the  cases  tell  us  whst  li 
'fair,'  and  who  are  we  to  seek  mors  tkas 
fairness?"  •• 

Hannah  v.  Larche.  for  example,  remladiv 
that  "due  process  embodies  the  difl«ls| 
rules  of  falrplay.  which  through  the  yiSB, 
have  become  associated  with  differing  tTfH 
of  proceedings."  The  proposals  tbsis  i^ 
Jected,  we  are  told,  "would  naake  a  ihimfcla 
of  the  Investigation  and  sUfle  the  *  *  * 
gathering  of  facU."  "(T]he  invsetlgsttit 
process  could  be  completely  disrupted.  *  *  * 
Factfinding  agencies  •  •  •  would  be  dlvwtii 
from  their  legitimate  duties  and  would  bi 
plagued  by  the  injection  of  collateral  Unm 
that  would  make  the  investigation  IntK- 
mlnable."  '>     Should      reformers      dlsrsgud 


*•  Two  years  ago,  reviewing  the  Davto  "A** 
mlnlstrative  Law  Treatise,"  I  sUtsd  ttat 
"Agency  rulemakers  and  adjudleaton  4l 
pay  considerable  attention  to  statuta,  bat 
if  Professor  Davis  believes  they  are  ragaMr 
influenced  by  Supreme  Court  opinions  I  b** 
Ueve  he  is  mUtaken."  Newman,  "Tb»  IM- 
erature  of  Administrative  Law  and  the  Wm 
Davis  Treatise,"  43  Minn.  L.  Rev.  687,  M 
(1969).  I  now  believe  that  I  was  mlsttkia 
assuming  that  (1)  we  do  not  overly  ftna 
the  word  "regularly,"  and  (2)  admlnlslisttw 
law  Includes  the  whole  sweep  of  gorsma** 
and  not  merely  those  proceedings  that  ■• 
the  focus  of  ooost  law  practice  befott  si*^ 
das.  ^^ 

»•  For  a  stiggestlon  that  ofBclals  tcatiOmm 
are  afraid  to  recognise  more  rights  than^ 
process  demands  see  Bourke,  'Xaw  Bnftr 
ment  nmnigh  Poblldty."  24  U.  Cb.  L. 

226.  263  n.  108  (1967). 
"  363  n.8.  at  443-444. 
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tHM  prestigious  predictions?  Or  is  it  pos- 
^STthst  the  Court's  inquiry  In  this  single 
^g  Bisy  have  greater  effect  on  the  whole 
^gM  ol  mvestlgatary  reform  than  wiU  a 
J^^ous  decade  of  scholarly  research  and 

STltlOg^ 

Tbs  procsss  of  prescribing  due  process 
thi»  Dsy  even  dominate  reform.  Efforts  to 
Ugprove  It*  effectiveness  could  be  widely  re- 
ynidinf  Indeed. 

Xbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
oiKc  the  gentleman    from   California 

Illr.  ROOBBVKLTl. 

Mr.  R<X)SEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
tbe  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  not  adopted  It  will  be- 
oame  very  obvious  that  we  have  been 
uotble  to  improve  this  bill  on  the  floor 
Uili  afternoon.  In  that  case,  I  think 
It  becomes  imperative  that  all  those  who 
fed  deeply  about  this  American  prin- 
ciple vote  against  the  bill,  because  if  the 
bill  has  a  strong  negative  vote  in  the 
Howe  today  and  still  passes,  we  have  a 
hope  that  it  may  be  improved  in  the 
otber  body.  I  hope  we  may  have  a  sub- 
stantial vote  to  show  how  important  we 
beUere  the  improvement  of  this  bill  is 
as  far  as  section  303  is  concerned. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
DiKS  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Haia]. 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  parliamentary  situation  is  such 
that  I  cannot  offer  my  amendment  at 
tbli  time.  However,  after  the  Moor- 
bead  amendment  is  disposed  of,  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  have  to 
be  voted  upon  without  explanation  or 
debate.  I  have  therefore  taken  this  time 
to  explain  my  amendment 

Ibe  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tknan  fran  California  (Mr.  Roose- 
Ta.T].  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
lentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Algxk].  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead], 
have  all  been  directed  to  the  right  to 
a  bearing  and  to  the  right  of  appeal. 
Whatever  might  be  said  in  favor  of  such 
provisions,  I  doubt  that  the  Committee 
will  prove  to  be  willing  to  consider  the 
right  of  appeal  and  hearing  in  these 


My  amendment  is  directed,  not  to  the 
right  of  hearing  and  appeal,  but  to  an- 
other aspect  of  secticHi  303,  the  absolute 
kHtbority  of  the  Secretary  to  terminate 
the  employment  of  any  employee  under 
certain  prescribed  clrctunstances.  Un- 
der the  bill  he  could  delegate  that  au- 
thority to  any  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  probably  uill 
delegate  that  authority  if  he  foUows 
precedent.  I  am  very  much  afraid  we 
win  end  up  with  some  obscure  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  actually 
"Baking  these  decisions.  Since  it  is  al- 
ways a  lot  easier,  simpler,  neater,  and 
detner  to  avoid  the  time-consuming  and 
cumbersome  procedures  of  a  formal 
hearing  the  tendency  will  be  to  use  the 
summary  procedure  whenever  it  can 
possibly  be  Justifled. 

My  amendment  attempts  to  limit  the 
u«e  of  such  procedure  to  cases  Involving 
the  gravest  consequences  to  the  national 
*Kurity.  It  requirea  that  the  Secretary 
w  Defense  personally  make  the  decision 
to  terminate  an  employee's  emplosrment 
on  security  grounds  without  hearing,  and 


that  in  this  personal  decision  he  obtabi 
the  personal  concurrence  of  the  highest 
legal  officer  of  the  United  States,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States. 
The  adoption  of  my  amendment  will  gii« 
us  at  least  some  assurance  that  this  au- 
thority granted  In  section  303  will  not  be 
used  arbitrarily  or  capriciously.  I  think 
that  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regard 
this  amendment  as  the  most  devastating 
of  all  those  offered  heretofore,  because  it 
would  require  giving  to  the  employee — 

(1)  a  written  statemeht  of  the  charges 
against  him,  which  shall  be  stated  as  speci- 
fically as  security  considerations  permit — 

Whatever  that  may  mean — 

(2)  an  opportunity  within  10  days  after 
receipt  of  the  statement  of  charges  against 
him  to  answer  such  charges  and  to  submit 
Rffldavlts;  and 

(3)  a  written  statement  of  the  final  deci- 
sion of  the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  everything  would  be 
in  writing.  The  charge  against  him 
would  have  to  be  in  writing,  and  it  would 
violate  all  security  measures.  I  know 
the  gentleman  is  highly  motivated  about 
this  amendment.  I  told  him  I  could  not 
go  along  for  the  reason  I  have  stated. 
This  actually  goes  far  beyond  anything 
that  has  been  proposed.  It  would  re- 
quire giving  everything  in  writing,  writ- 
ten charges  and  countercharges,  and  a 
copy  of  the  written  decision,  so  that 
evenrthing  would  be  in  the  open.  It 
would  violate  all  our  security  measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  and  may  I  say 
I  have  great  respect  for  my  friend. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  The  gentleman  re- 
fers to  the  phrase,  "as  specifically  as  se- 
curity considerations  permit."  That 
means  so  long  as  you  are  not  endanger- 
ing the  security  of  the  United  States. 
A  mere  statement  to  that  effect  would  be 
sufficient  if  giving  anything  more  would 
be  a  danger  to  the  national  security. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  result  would  be,  but  let 
me  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  under 
this  bill  you  have  three  steps.  First, 
the  board  of  appraisal  passes  on  the 
evidence.  That  is  step  No.  1.  Step  No. 
2.  the  conclusion  of  the  board  goes  to 
the  Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Step  No.  3.  the  final  papers  go 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has 
the  power  to  discharge  an  employee. 

So  you  do  have  a  3-step  review  pro- 
cedure here,  but  you  must  have  finality 
to  the  procedure.  The  final  authority  is 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  for  debate  has  expired. 

Tlie  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [BCr.  MOCBHBAhl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  voted  on. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CHasa  of  Mich- 
igan: On  page  5,  after  line  4,  insert  the 
following: 

"(b)  The  authority  to  terminate  employ- 
ment under  this  section  may  be  exercised  by 
the  Secretary  only  after  he  obUlns  the  con- 
currence of  the  Attorney  General.  Neither 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  terminate 
employment,  nor  the  functions  of  the  At- 
torney General  with  respect  to  concurrence, 
imder  this  section  may  be  delegated." 

On  page  6.  line  6,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'HabaI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bin  (H.R.  950)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  334,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Alger]  rise? 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit.  \^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlemah 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Alger  moves  to  recommit  the  bill,  HJl. 
950,  to  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  X^ 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Siieaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — yeas  340,  nays  40,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  54,  as  foUows: 

(Roll  No.  431 
TEAS— 340 


Abbitt 

BaKer 

Boland 

Abele 

Baldwin 

Bolton. 

Abemethy 

Barry 

Prances  P 

Adair 

Bass 

Bolton, 

Addabbo 

Bates 

Oliver  P. 

Albert 

Battln 

Bonner 

Andrews 

Becker 

Bow 

Arends 

Beckworth 

Brademas 

Ashbrook 

Belcher 

Bray 

Ashmore 

Bell 

Brock 

Asplnall 

Bennett,  Fla. 

BromweU 

Aucblncloss 

Berry 

Brooks 

Avery 

Belts 

Broomfield 

iM 
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Brotzman 

Horan 

Qule 

Brown,  Ohio 

Horton 

QulUea 

Broyhlll,  N  C. 

Hosmer 

Randall 

BroybUl,  Va. 

Huddleaton 

Held.  ni. 

Burke 

Hull 

Relfel 

Burklialt«r 

Hutchinson 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Burleson 

Icbord 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Burton 

Jarman 

Rich 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Jennings 

Rlehlman 

Bymee,  WU. 

Jensen 

Rivers,  Alaska 

CAhlU 

Johansen 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Cannon 

Johnson,  Calif 

RoberU.  Ala. 

Carey 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

Jonas 

Rodlno 

Chamberlain 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

CbeU 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Chenoweth 

Karth 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Clancy 

Keith 

Rooney 

Clark 

Kelly 

Rostenkowskl 

Clausen 

Kllbum 

Roudebu»h 

Cleveland 

Kllgore 

Roush 

Collier 

King.  N.Y. 

Rumsfeld 

Colnaer 

Klrwan 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Corbett 

Kluczynskl 

St.  George 

Cramer 

Knox 

St  Germain 

Cunningham 

Komegay 

St.  Onge 

Curtln 

Kunkel 

Saylor 

Daddarlo 

Kyi 

Schadeberg 

Dague 

Laird 

Schneebell 

Daniels 

Landrum 

Schwelker 

Davis,  Oa. 

Langen 

Schwengel 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Latta 

Secrest 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Seloen 

Delaney 

Lealnakl 

Senner 

Denton 

Ubonatl 

Shipley 

Derounlan 

Lipscomb 

Short 

Derwlnskl 

Uoyd 

Shrlver 

Devlne 

Long,  La. 

Slbal 

Dlggs 

McClory 

Slkes 

Dole 

McCulloch 

Smith.  Calif. 

Don^ue 

McDade 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dowdy 

McDowell 

Smith.  Va. 

^Sip^nlng 

McFall 

Snyder 

Dwyer 

Mclntlre 

Springer 

Elliott 

McLoskey 

Stafford 

KUsworth 

McMillan 

Staggers 

Everett 

Macdonald 

Stephens 

Erlns 

Madden 

Stlnson 

Fallon 

Mahon 

Stratton 

Fascell 

MalUlard 

Stubblefleld 

Felghan 

Marsh 

Sullivan 

Flndley 

Martin,  Calif. 

Talcott 

Flood 

Martin.  Mass. 

Taylor 

Flynt 

Bilartln.  Nebr. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Ford 

Matthews 

Teague,  Tex. 

Foreman 

May 

Thomas 

Fountain 

Meader 

Thompson.  La. 

Frellnghuysen 

Michel 

Thompson.  Tex 

Frledel 

MUler,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Pulton,  Pa. 

MllUken 

Thorn  berry 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Mills 

Toll 

Fuqua 

Mlnlsh 

ToUefson 

Gallagher 

Mlnshall 

Trimble 

Garmatz 

Montoya 

Tuck 

Oa  things 

Moore 

Tupper 

Oavln 

Morgan 

Tuten 

Olalmo 

Morris 
Mohison 

Udall 

Olbbona 

Ullman 

Glenn 

Morse 

Utt 

Ooodell 

Morton 

Van  Deerlin 

OoodUng 

Murphy.  Ill 

Vanlk 

Gray 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Van  Pelt 

Green.  Pa. 

Murray 

Vinson 

GrllBn 

Natcher 

Waggonner 

Griffiths 

Nelsen 

Wallhauser 

Gross 

Nix 

Watson 

Grover 

Norblad 

Watts 

Oubaer 

Nygaard 

Weaver 

Gurney 

OBrlen.  ni. 

Weltner 

Hagen,  Calif. 

OBrten.  NY. 

Westlan'd 

Haley 

O-Hars.  Mich. 

Whalley 

Halleck 

Wharton 

Hal  pern 

Olsen,  Mont. 

White 

Hanna 

O'Neill 

Whltener 

Hansen 

Oemers 

Whltten 

Harding 

Ostertag 

Wtckersham 

Hardy 

Passman 

Wldnall 

Harris 

Patman 

Wmiams 

Harrison 

Patten 

WUlls 

Harsha 

Pelly 

Wilson.  Bob 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pepper 

Wilson, 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Perkins 

Charles  H. 

Hays 

PhUbln 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Healey 

Pike 

Wlnstead 

Hubert 

PUIlon 

Wnght 

Hechler 

Plmle 

Wydler 

Hemphli: 

Poage 

Wyman 

Henderson 

Poff 

Young 

Herlong 

Pool 

Yoimger 

Hoeven 

Price 

Zablockl 

Hoffman 

PuclnakI 

Holland 

Purcell 

NATS— 40 

Alger 

Cameron 

Corman 

Ashley 

Celler 

Curtis 

Brown.  Calif. 

Cohelan 

DingeU 

Dulakl 

Karsten 

Reuss 

DimBttn 

Kastenmeler 

Roblson 

Bdwards 

King.  Calif. 

Roosevelt 

Fartosteln 

Lindsay 

Rosenthal 

Praser 

Lont.Md. 

Roybal 

OUbert 

Matsunaga 

Ryan,  NY. 

GUI 

Moorhead 

Sickles 

Oonsalez 

Moss 

Stsk 

Green.  Oreg. 

NedBl 

Staebler 

Hawkins 

O'Hani,  ni. 

Hollfleld 

Olson,  Mlnn> 
PRESENT— 1 
Math  las 

NOT  VOTING— 54 

Anderson 

Flno 

Multer 

Ayres 

Fisher 

PUcher 

Baring 

Fogarty 

Powell 

Barrett 

Forrester 

Rains 

Beermann 

Gary 

Reld,  NY. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Orabowskl 

Schenck 

Blatnlk 

Grant 

Scott 

Hoggs 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Shelley 

Boiling 

Hall 

Sheppard 

Bruce 

Joelson 

Slier 

Buckley 

Kee 

Skubltz 

Casey 

Keogh 

Slack 

Conte 

Lankford 

Steed 

Cooley 

Leggett 

Taft 

Dent 

MacGregor 

Thomps-on.  N  J. 

Dom 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Walter 

Kdmondson 

Monagan 

Flnnegan 

Mosher 

.So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the   following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Walter  for.  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 
Mr.  Hall  for.  with  Mr.  Mosher  against. 
Mr.  Bruce  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  against. 
Mr.  Slier  for,  with  Mr.  MacOregor  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  BUller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  Plsher  with  Mr.  Skubits. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Grabowski  with  Mr.  Beermann. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Reld  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ajrres. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr   Taft. 

Mt-.  Blatnlk  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

MK  Shelley  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mcr^heppard  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Joelson  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Flnnegan. 

Mr.  Gary  with  Mr.  Lankford. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Pilcher. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Bruce].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  MAY  13 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


May  9 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker  I  Uk. 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  majority  w? 
er  as  to  the  program,  if  any,  for  the  biS' 
ance  of  the  week,  and  the  program  fa^ 
next  week.  ^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  genUeman  vm 
yield,  the  legislative  program  for  thS 
week  has  been  completed,  it  will  be^ 
intention  following  the  announcem«t 
of  the  program  to  ask  unanimous  cooaent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  H 
adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  program  for  next  week  Is  m  fol. 
lows : 

Monday  is  District  Day.  There  arc 
four  bills  to  be  considered : 

H.R.  3191,  to  exempt  life  insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4 
1913.  regulating  loaning  of  money  onaeJ 
curitles  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  4273,  authorizing  suspensloo  or 
dismissal  of  students  in  District  of  Co- 
lumbia public  schools. 

H.R.  4274.  authorizing  the  reasonable 
use  of  force  by  principals  and  teachers  to 
maintain  order  in  District  of  Colombia 
public  schools. 

H.R.  4276,  Horizontal  Property  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tuesday.  House  Resolution  314,  to 
grant  additional  travel  authority  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  H.R.  6009,  to  provide,  for  the  pe. 
rlods  ending  Jime  30,  1963,  and  August 
31,  1963.  temporary  increases  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  This  bill 
will  be  considered  under  a  closed  rale, 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate. 

This  announcement,  of  course,  U  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  reservation  that  confer- 
ence reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  that  any  further  program  or 
any  change  in  the  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  genfle- 
man. 

ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY. 
MAY     13 

Kfr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Hooae 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY  BUSINMS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nA 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAT 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mj 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

indisnaT  ^.    ^, 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th  of 

uTT'is  the  traditional  national  holiday 
5^  Rumanian  people.  Unfortunately 
^  cannot  be  openly  celebrated  In  their 
land,  which  is  currently  under  Soviet 
domination. 

This  date  is  celebrated  because  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  three  great  events  in 
the  history  of  Rumania. 

pirst  was  the  proclamation  in  1866  that 
Charles  would  be  Prince  of  Rumania, 
ptfteen  years  later  Charles  I  was  crowned 
mng  of  Rumania.  On  this  date  in  1877 
Rumania  proclaimed  her  independence 
gnd  freedom  from  the  outmoded  Otto- 
nian  Empire. 

Now,  however,  the  Rumanian  people 
are  living  again  under  the  repression 
of  a  foreign  ruler.  The  Soviets  have 
(banged  the  traditional  celebration  from 
the  lOth  of  May  to  the  9th  of  May,  which 
Is  the  anniversai-y  of  the  Soviet  victory. 
But  although  the  ofncial  celebration 
takes  place  on  the  9th  of  May,  it  Is  the 
traditional  allegiance  to  iifdependence 
celebrated  on  the  10th  of  May  which 
warms  the  hearts  of  many  Rumanians 
and  keeps  alive  the  hopes  for  restored 
freedom  in  the  future. 

All  real  Americans  are  looking  to  the 
day  when  Rumania  and  the  Rumanian 
people  will  again  be  free. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Rumanians  are  the  largest  ethnic  group 
In  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  these  17 
million  productive  and  courageous  i>eas- 
ants  occupy  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fertile  lands  in  the  whole  region.  They 
have  lived  in  their  historic  homeland 
since  time  immemorial,  and  they  have 
had  to  defend  their  homes  for  centuries 
against  invaders  and  conquerors.  They 
had  also  to  struggle  hard  and  constantly 
for  their  freedom  and  indep>endence. 
Since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  they 
had  faced  some  formidable  and  fearless 
adversaries,  and,  considering  the  forbid- 
ding, unfavorable  conditions  under  which 
they  faced  these  adversaries,  they  did 
very  well.  Then  early  in  modem  times 
the  invincible  steamroller  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks  overran  their  country.  Thus 
conquered,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
oppressive  Turkish  rule  which  they  en- 
dured for  400  years.  But  they  never  lost 
♦  sight  of  their  national  goal,  their  free- 
dom and  independence.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  1800's  they  staged  several  upris- 
ings and  revolts,  but  each  time  they  fell 
short  of  their  goal,  and  were  ruthlessly 
punished  for  their  attempts  to  free 
themselves.  But  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  Crimean  War  provided  them 
with  a  welcome  opportunity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  war  in  1856 
European  powers  pressed  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  to  allow  the  Rumanians  auton- 
omy by  setting  up  two  autonomous  prin- 
cipalities there.  Later  these  two  prin- 
cipaUties  were  united  under  the  rule  of  a 
prince.  But  mere  autonomy  was  not  the 
goal  of  the  Rumanian  people;  they 
wanted  Independence.  So  even  under 
autonomy  they  continued  their  struggle, 
and  on  May  10.  1877,  they  again  raised 
we  banner  of  revolt  against  the  Turks 
»y  proclaiming  their  independence.    In 
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the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  of 
course  they  fought  on  the  side  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  successful  conclusion  of  that 
war  assured  their  independence. 

Since  those  days  Rumanians  have  had 
their  ups  and  downs.  Their  country  be- 
came prosperous  at  times,  and  at  other 
times  it  was  poverty-stricken.  In  the 
course  of  the  two  World  Wars  it  was  in- 
vaded by  enemy  forces  and  ravaged  be- 
yond recognition.  All  these  the  Ruma- 
nians endured,  hoping  that  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  they  would  have  their 
rewards  in  freedom.  Even  before  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  however,  they  experi- 
enced the  terrible  misfortune  of  losing 
not  only  part  of  their  coimtry,  but  also 
their  freedom  and  inde[>endence.  The 
Soviet  Union  robbed  them  of  these  in- 
alienable rights.  Today  Rumanians 
have  become  the  Soviet  Union's  captive 
subjects,  a  helpless  satellite  nation  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  On  the  86th  an- 
niversary of  their  Indep>endence  Day  I 
am  glad  to  echo  their  genuine  patriotic 
sentiments  and  speak  for  their  undying 
love  for  freedom  and  for  an  early 
emancipation  from  Soviet  and  Commu- 
nist domination. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  it  is  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  extend  my  best  wishes  and 
hopes  to  the  many  Americans  of  Ruma- 
nian descent  who  are  this  day  celebrating 
the  Rumanian  traditional  Indejiendence 
Day.  Our  continued  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  for  Rumania  also 
serves  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  free- 
dom at  home  and  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

In  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  August 
23, 1944,  King  Michael  I,  stated,  "the  new 
government  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  in  which  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
all  citizens  will  be  respected."  Such 
promising  beginnings  were  soon  halted 
by  the  Soviet  Communist  government 
when,  on  March  6,  1945,  in  violation  of 
its  solemn  undertakings,  it  intervened  in 
Rumanian  affairs  and  installed  the  first 
of  a  series  of  puppet  governments  which 
have  existed  in  that  nation  until  today. 

The  travesty  which  the  Communist 
regime  seeks  to  perpetuate  cannot  de- 
ceive the  people  of  Rumania  nor  blind 
the  free  world  to  the  true  meaning  of  this 
day  or  prevent  our  paying  tribute  to  the 
fortitude  and  deep  love  of  liberty  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  I  join  with  all  free- 
dom-loving Americans  in  keeping  alive 
the  aspirations  and  dreams  of  a  free 
Rumania  under  God. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
is  a  day  of  great  importance  to  the  Ru- 
manian people  and  her  friends  through- 
out the  world  because  it  Is  Rumanian 
Independence  Day.  After  the  First 
World  War  a  great  French  statesman 
called  Rumania  a  bulwark  against  the 
Bolshevik  poison,  and  for  more  than  20 
years  thereafter  Rumania's  mission  as  a 
Christian  outpost  against  the  atheistic 
Communists  won  her  widespread  respect 
throughout  the  Western  World.  But  18 
years  ago  last  March  6  the  people  of 
Rumania  were  robbed  of  their  national 
independence  by  the  Russian  imperial- 
ists. In  March  1945,  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative, Andrei  Vishinsky,  forced  the 
young  Rumanian  monarch  to  commis- 
sion a  cabinet  led  by  a  Communist  sym- 


pathizer and  dominated  by  Communists, 
and  not  long  thereafter  the  Communists 
consolidated  their  power  grab. 

Thus  the  Russians  destroyed  the  free 
government  of  an  old  and  honored  nation 
and  imposed  upon  the  Rumanian  people 
a  form  of  government  which  is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  their  ideas,  culture,  and 
traditions.  Yet  the  Rumanian  people 
have  not  lost  their  love  of  human  free- 
dom, their  faith  in  the  destiny  of  their 
nation.  They  remain  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  the  free  world — the  belief  that 
justice  will  prevail  among  nations  and 
that  Rumania  will  once  again  resume 
her  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, free  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  her 
ancient  civilization.  It  is  this  unshake- 
able  faith  which  holds  the  people  of 
Rumania  in  an  alliance  of  the  heart  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States — an  alli- 
ance which  someday  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  passing  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  observation  of  a  French  statesman 
45  years  ago  remains  Une  today:  Ru- 
manians refuse  to  accept  the  slavery  of 
communism.  The  people  of  Rumania  will 
be  prohibited  from  celebrating  this  anni- 
versary by  the  alien  government  which 
has  been  imposed  on  them  by  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Communist  imperialism.  The 
Russians  are  dedicated  to  destroying  all 
hope  for  a  return  to  national  independ- 
ence. But  we  know  that  the  days  of  all 
dictators  are  numbered,  that  the  strong- 
est empires  crumble  with  the  passing 
years,  and  that  the  captive  nations  look 
forward  to  their  day  of  freedom  with  un- 
wavering faith.  I  salute  the  Rumanian 
people  on  their  independence  day  and 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  freedom 
of  all  peoples. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  para- 
doxical but  true  that  while  many  anni- 
versaries of  national  independence  days 
are  being  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  the 
free  world,  it  often  happens  that  the  very 
I>eoples  whose  independence  days  we 
celebrate  are  not  free  today.  This  is 
certainly  true  in  the  case  of  Rumanian 
people,  who  had  regained  their  inde- 
pendence 86  years  ago  with  the  aid  of  the 
fighting  forces  of  czarist  Russia,  but  to- 
day they  are  enslaved  by  the  Soviet  re- 
gime of  Communist  Russia.  The  last 
war  brought  national  tragedy  to  these 
people.  Rumanians  were  among  the 
fiist  peoples  to  be  involved  in  that  war, 
and  they  were  also  among  the  first  to 
be  caught  in  the  claws  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's unrelenting  Communist  totalitar- 
ianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  well  know.  Ru- 
mania's modern  history  has  had  its  sad 
and  tragic  side.  Centuries  ago,  when 
the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  helpless  Rumanians  were  not  in 
a  position  to  resist  effectively  their  con- 
querors, and  so  had  to  submit  to  their 
oppressive  rule.  But  they  were  never 
reconciled  with  their  lot,  and  they  did 
not  want  to  submit  wilUngly  to  the  Otto- 
man regime.  Instead,  they  tried  to 
maintain  their  spirit  of  freedom  and  love 
of  independence.  They  fought  their  op- 
pressors endlessly  and  with  all  the  means 
at  their  disposal.  Then  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  Ottoman  regime 
showed  signs  of  weakening,  while  Ru- 
mania's cause  of  freedom  gained  friends 
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and  enlisted  forces  in  and  out  of  Ru- 
mania. Soon  after  the  Crimean  War  In 
1856  Rumanians  gained  autonomous 
status,  and  in  1877  they  regained  their 
freedom  and  independence.  May  10 
of  that  year,  the  date  on  which  Ru- 
manians proclaimed  their  independence 
and  vowed  to  attain  it.  marked  a  veri- 
table turning  point  in  their  national  his 


Since  1877  May  10  has  become  a  Ru-  century  an  International  event  favnr^ 

manlan  national  holiday  and  Its  annl-  them.    The  Crimean  War  between^iZ 

versary  is  being  observed  In  all  Rimia-  sia   and   the   T\u-ks.   with  Britain  mJI 

nlan       communities,       in       and       rwit.       nf  Wranret  alsn  <nvn1v«w1    KTHr\».«\.«  i_^       **'• 


out    of 

Rumania.  I  am  indeed  happy  to  Join 
Rumanian-Americans  in  the  celebration 
of  the  86th  anniversary  of  Rumanian 
Independence  Day. 


France  also  involved,  brought  in  IttJ^ 
a  certain  measure  of  freedom  to  the  Bid 
kan  peoples.     The  Rumanians  secoM 
autonomy,  guaranteed  by  the  great  now 
ers  of  Europe.    That  was  in  1856  the^^ 
Mr.    LINDSAY.      Mr.    Speaker,    last     step  toward  their  eventual  and  comtrtit. 
tory.    Prom  that  day  on  they  became    Thm^ay,   flags  were  hoisted  all   over     independence,  which  only  came  ^om 
masters  of  their  destiny,  and  took  their    Rumania  on  the  occasion  of  Rumania's     some  20  years  later.  ^^ 

fate  into  their  own  hands.     It  is  of  course    official  national  holiday.    But  ironically         During    the    Russo-Turkish    W»r  nf 
true  that  since  then  there  have  been  ups    Rimiania's  official  national  holiday  com-     1877-78  the  Rumanians  again  rose  in 
and  downs  in  their  forward  march  as  a    memorates.  not  some  great  event  in  the     bellion    against   the  Turks    proclalnlli 
sovereign  and  independent  nation,  but    life  of  the  Rumanian  people,  but  the  tri-     their  independence  on  May  lo  of  i»T7 
through  it  all  these  sturdy  and  stout-     umph  of  Soviet  arms  at  the  end  of  World     and  carried  on  their  fight  with  the  tf . 

fective  aid  of  the  Russians.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  that  war  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
granted  the  Rumanian  people  freedoa 
and  recognized  their  Independence 
Thus  was  achieved  Rumanian  freedoni 
86  years  ago.  and  since  then  May  lo  has 
been  a  Rumanian  national  holiday.  a« 
such  Its  anniversary  has  been  obaened 
throughout  the  world  in  all  Rumanian 
conununities.  Today  Rumanians  are  not 
free,  and  of  course  they  cannot  prop- 
erly  celebrate  their  mdependence  diy 
in  their  homeland,  but  we  in  the  free 
world  gladly  do  so,  and  I  am  happy  to 
Join  all  Americans  of  Rumanian  descent 
to  celebrate  the  Rumanian  Independence 
Day. 

Mrs.  KKT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am 
continuously  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  the  captive  European  nations.  The 
unfortunate  people  of  these  naUons,  wbo 
were  enslaved  by  the  Russians  into  the 
Communist  empire  and  forced  under  the 
yoke  of  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy,  must  not  be  forgotten.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  show  these  peo- 
ple that  we  are  concerned  with  their 
problems  and  have  not  written  them  off 
for  all  time. 

Today.  May  10,  is  a  very  special  day  for 
the  people  of  Rumania.  It  marks  tlie 
anniversary  of  the  three  most  significant 
dates  in  their  original  stniggle  for  inde- 
pendence— an  Independence  which  wai 
won,  only  to  be  lost. 

During  the  middle  of  the  19th  centuiy, 
Rumania  consisted  of  two  provinoet. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  provincei 
were  ruled  by  local  princes  but  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Turks.  As  a  result  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  local  assemblies 
were  called  for  the  purpose  of  unifylnc 
the  country.  While  Alexander  Cua.  » 
Moldavian,  became  Prince  of  both  pror- 
inces,  factionalism  continued. 

On  May  10.  1866.  with  the  aid  d 
Napolean  III,  in  the  city  of  Buchareit, 
Charles  of  Hohenzollem-Slgmarlngen 
was  proclaimed  Prince  of  all  Rumania. 
The  new  union  was  finally  recognised 
by  Turkey  smd  the  European  states.  The 
independence  of  the  Rumanian  people 
was,  however,  not  complete. 

AU^ties  with  Turkey  were  broken 
when,  in  1877,  Rumania  declared  lt» 
complete  Independence  and  entered  tba 
Russo-Turklsh  War  as  Russia's  iJlJ. 
Despite  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  lUwl* 
during  the  war,  upon  Its  eonchiilap 
Russia  attempted  to  take  ccmtrol  d 
Rumania. 
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hearted  Rimianians  have  cliuig  to  their 
right  to  freedom.  Even  though  today 
they  are  not  free,  let  us  all  hope  on  the 
86th  anniversary  celebration  of  their  in- 
dependence day  that  they  regain  their 
freedom  and  live  in  peace. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Spe^er.  the 
Rumanians  make  up  one  of  the  most 
numerous  ethnic  groups  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  their  fertile  land  is  per- 
haps the  most  bountiful  in  natural  re- 
sources. Today  more  than  18  milUon 
Rumanians  live  in  a  territory  of  about 
100,000  square  miles.  Nature  has  been 
generous  in  enriching  the  soil  of  the 
land  In  a  way  to  make  it  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  whole  region,  while  its 
subsoil  is  enormously  rich  in  natural  re- 
soiu-ces.  Including  vast  petroleum  de- 
posits. 

These  rugged  peasants  in  the  vast 
range  of  eastern  Balkans  have  lived  in 
this  land  from  time  Immemorial.  When 
their  peace  was  threatened  by  their  nu- 
merous foes,  they  always  gave  a  good 
account  of  themselves  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  freedom.  Then  early 
in  modem  times  came  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  who,  carrying  everything  before 
them  in  their  victory  march,  swept  over 
the  entire  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  overran 
Rumania. 

Thenceforth  for  some  400  years  Ru- 
manians lived  under  the  oppressive  rule 
of  OttCMnan  sultans'  callous  agents. 
They  were  never  reconciled  to  their  lot 
as  subjects  of  their  hated  foes,  so  they 
rose  and  staged  open  revolt  against  the 
Turks.  Until  mid- 19th  centiur  they  had 
no  success.  Instead,  they  were  severely 
and  inhumanly  punished  by  their  op- 
pressors for  attempting  to  free  them- 
selves. Then  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
centiuy  an  international  event,  the 
Crimean  War,  worked  in  their  favor.  At 
the  end  of  that  war  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  persuaded  by  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers  to  grant  autonomy  to  the 
Rumanian  people.  Rimianians  were 
grateful  for  what  they  received  then,  but 
were  not  quite  satisfied  and  contented; 
what  they  wanted  was  full  freedom  and 
indeoendence.  This  they  attained  In 
1877. 

Ehirlng  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78  Rumanians  rose  almost  to  a 
man,  rebelled  against  the  Turks,  pro- 
claimed their  mdependence  on  May  10 
of  1877,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Russians  to  the  victorious  end  of  that 
war.  la  the  peace  treaty  signed  in  1878, 
Rimiania's  independence  was  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers,  and  thiis  they  were 
assured  of  their  national  Independence. 


War  II.  Thus  is  a  conquered  people 
forced  to  pay  homage  to  its  conquerors. 

But  on  Thursday  Rumanians  did  not 
page  homage  in  their  hearts.  It  was  on 
the  following  day.  May  10,  that  Rumani- 
ans— quietly  and  without  the  hoisting 
of  flags — recalled  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence that  once  were  theirs  and 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  their 
country  may  again  be  delivered  from  for- 
eign domination.  For  it  was  on  May  10. 
1866,  that  Prince  Charles  I  was  inaugu- 
rated sovereign  of  a  united  people,  and  on 
May  10,  1877.  that  Rumania  finally  threw 
off  the  Ottoman  yoke. 

The  j>eoples  of  Elastem  Europe  differ 
from  one  another  in  history,  lantjuage. 
and  customs.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  they  are 
at  one  in  their  love  of  liberty  and  in  their 
passionate  desire  for  national  independ- 
ence. We  in  America  share  fully  their 
hopes  and  ideals.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Rumanian  national  holiday  it  is  a  great 
honor  to  salute  the  people  of  Rumania 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten,  and  will  not  be  forgotten. 
by  freedom-loving  p>eoples  everywhere. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  has  been  the  powder 
keg  of  Europe  in  modem  times,  and 
the  peoples  there  have  always  been 
caught  in  some  conflagration.  Such 
events  have  been  rather  common  in  the 
long  history  of  these  peoples,  and  the 
people  there  have  taken  these  in  their 
stride.  Neither  as  mdependent  and  un- 
ruly nations,  nor  as  subjects  to  con- 
quering and  powerful  oppressors,  have 
they  enjoyed  peace  for  any  length  of 
time;  that  gift  has  been  denied  to  them. 
The  Rumanian  people,  as  one  of  the 
larger  ethnic  groups  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  form  no  exception. 
Their  national  history  has  been  eventful 
and  turbulent,  but  through  it  all  they 
have  managed  to  maintain  their  individ- 
uality and  at  times  even  the  territorial 
integrity  of  their  country. 

Early  in  modei-n  times  the  peninsula 
was  overrun  by  the  then  Invincible  Otto- 
man Turks,  and  Rumania  became  an 
Ottoman  province.  So  it  remained  for 
400  years,  and  the  Rumanians  endured 
during  that  time  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  their  conquerors.  The  country  was 
in  constant  turmoil  and  unrest,  and  the 
people  always  ready  to  rebel  against  the 
Tiu-ks.  But  all  efforts  to  that  end  failed, 
because  Rumanians  by  themselves  alone 
were  never  in  a  position  to  cope  with 
their  powerful  and  ruthless  adversaries. 
Each  attempt  ended  in  bloody  reprisals, 
sometimes  in  wholesale  massacres  of  m- 
nocent  people.    In  the  middle  of  the  last 


The  final  steps  toward  independence 
-ere  taken  in  1881.  The  Congress  of 
Berlin  recognized  an  independent  Ru- 
f^jilA  after  Russia  had  usurped  Bessa- 
jTbuTwith  its  predominantly  Rumanian 
DOpuUce.  On  May  10.  1881,  by  national 
Section.  Charles  was  crowned  King  of 
Rumania.  Thereafter,  In  an  atmosphere 
of  economic  and  political  stability  and 
with  a  united  people.  Rumania  took  its 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

R^umania's  independence  was.  as  we 
gll  know,  sht^t  lived.  First  came  the 
Germans  ana  then  the  Soviet  Union 
*hich  was  not  content  with  driving  out 
gnd  destroying  the  Nazi  invader.  In- 
stead the  Soviet  Union,  by  preconceived 
plan,  displaced  the  Germans  and  started 
its  eastern  European  empire. 

Today.  Rumania  and  the  other  captive 
Euroi>ean  nations  are  under  the  domina- 
tion and  control  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Religious  freedom  does  not  exist,  nor  do 
the  other  individual  rights  which  all 
people  cherish. 

Last  year,  after  conducting  lengthy 
hearings  on  the  captive  European  na- 
tions, the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  re- 
ported that  it  was  unlikely*  that  there 
would  be  any  major  changes  within  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  the  near  future.  Puppet 
Communist  governments  continue  to  ex- 
ercise effective  control  in  the  captive  na- 
tions. We  must,  however,  continue  to 
give  careful  study  to  developments  in 
these  nations  so  that  we  may  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  help  their  peoples  regain  their 
freedom  when  the  ever-moving  pendu- 
lum of  world  history  presents  an  oppor- 
tune moment. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Ruma- 
nian Independence. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  BECKER'S  BLACKOUT 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial  and 
a  news  item. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday I  referred  to  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  that  date. 
The  editorial  was  entlUed  "Mr.  Becker's 
Blackout." 

I  have  read  many  editorials  and  news- 
paper articles,  but  this  editorial  was 
written  after  I  talked  with  Mr.  Epstein, 
who  called  me  on  the  phone.  He  is  an 
editorial  writer.  I  would  call  this  "edi- 
torial aaininity." 

The  editorial  states : 

It  U  lnt«rMtlng  to  note  that  RepreaenU- 

Uve  BxcKn  of  New  York  clt«d  nothing  In  his 

Houae  ipeecti   to  support   his  charge    that 

there  seems  to  be  a  oomplete  blackout*  of 

crtme  news'  In  the  DtBtrlct. 


Then  he  winds  up  the  editorial  by 
saying; 

In  the  exercise  of  Its  editorial  Judgment, 
however,  the  Star  haa  never  deliberately 
withheld  legitimate  crime  news.  It  is  not 
doing  it  now.    It  will  not  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  never  said  they  deliberately  did,  but 
I  believe  this  editorial  writer  should  read 
his  own  newspaper  for  the  past  month — 
only  last  night  I  saw  two  items  of 
crime  in  the  paper,  one  on  page  A24, 
the  other  on  B3 — or  any  paper  in  Wash- 
ington within  the  last  month. 

I  am  inserting  an  article  entitled 
"Serious  Crime  in  District  of  Columbia 
Rises  1.1  Percent  in  April."  Major 
crimes  were  1,808.  That  is  only  a  small 
part  of  crimes  committed. 

The  public  ought  to  know  from  day  to 
day  about  these  things,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  fighting  for.  I  think  this  editorial 
writer  might  take  the  time  to  read  his 
own  newspapjer,  and  he  will  find  there 
has  been  no  crime  news  published  in  the 
Washington  paF>ers  during  the  past 
month,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  the 
reason  why. 

The  articles  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  8,  1963  | 

Mk.  BECKin's  Blackoijt  ^ 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Representa- 
tive Becker,  of  New  York,  cited  nothing  in 
his  House  speech  to  support  his  charge  that 
"there  seems  to  l>e  a  complete  blackout  of 
crime  news"  in  the  District.  But  it  is  not 
siu-prlslng  that  he  failed  to  do  so,  for  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  such  supporting  evi- 
dence exists. 

As  far  as  the  availability  of  crime  news  is 
concerned,  the  facts  are  substantially  as 
Chief  Murray  has  stated  them:  Police  radios 
are  monitored  constantly  by  newspaper  re- 
porters. A  police  teletype  is  located  in  the 
police  headquarters  pressroom.  And  the 
officers  actually  working  on  cases  are  no  less 
available  to  newsmen  now  than  they  have 
ever  been. 

As  for  the  press,  newspapers  have  never 
printed  every  item  that  is  available  to  them 
on  every  subject — crime  included.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  do  bo.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  editorial  Judgment,  however, 
the  Star  has  never  deliberately  withheld 
legitimate  crime  news.  It  is  not  doing  so 
now.     It  win  not  do  so  in  the  future. 

(Prom    the    Washington    Evening    Star, 
May  8,   1963) 

Serious    Crime    in    District    of    Columbia 
Rises  1.1  Percent  in  April 

Serious  crime  in  the  District  was  still  on 
the  rise  in  April,  according  to  an  official  re- 
port issued  today.  But  the  rate  of  Increase 
was  the  lowest  recorded  in  the  past  11 
months. 

In  an  announcement  released  by  Police 
Chief  Robert  V.  Murray,  the  number  of 
part  I  (serious)  offenses  reported  last  month 
was  1,808 — 1.1  percent  higher  than  the  num- 
ber of  similar  oflTenses  reported  in  April  1962. 

The  period  covered  by  the  department's 
crime  report  is  the  first  full  month  since  the 
District  Commissioners  ordered  a  ban  on 
investigative  arrests.  The  ban  went  Into 
effect  March   15. 

Of  the  eight  part  I  offenses  listed.  In- 
creases (in  relation  to  April  1962)  were 
reported  in  five  categories:  Criminal  homi- 
cide, rape,  aggravated  assault,  housebreak- 
ing, and  auto  theft. 

Totals  in  each  category,  together  with  the 
number  reported  in  April  1962,  and  the  per- 
centage increase,  follow: 

Criminal  homicide — 11  (April  last  year,  10. 
up   10  percent);   rape — 13   (8.  up  62.5  per- 


cent); aggravated  assault — 221  (215,  up  2.8 
percent);  housebreaking — 460  (369,  up  28.1 
percent);  auto  theft — 219  (218,  up  1.4  per- 
cent) . 

The  April  report  shows  decreases  in  three 
crime  categories — robbery,  grand  larceny 
and  petty  larceny — as  follows: 

Robbery — 137  (1  year  ago:  164;  down  11 
percent):  grand  larceny — 84  (100,  down  16 
percent);  petty  larceny — 663  (727,  down  8.8 
percent). 

The  report  also  gave  the  niunber  of  part  I 
offenses  reported  in  the  12-month  period 
that  ended  on  April  30  as  a  total  of  23.317. 
Police  said  the  figure  is  2.9  percent  higher 
than  the  total  number  of  offenses  reported 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1962. 


THE    PAIR  NAME   OP  MAHOGANY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  designed 
to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  so  as  to  prohibit  use  m  interstate 
commerce  of  the  word  "mahogany"  to 
descril)e  woods  which  are  not  in  fact 
mahogany.  This  is  not  a  labeling  act 
and  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
various  wood  labeUng  measures  now 
pending  m  the  Congress.  Its  primary 
direction  is  toward  false  advertising  in 
any  form. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Hastings 
Keith,  Republican  Congressman  from 
Massachusetts,  has  Introduced  an  identi- 
cal bill  under  the  number  H.R.  5669. 
And  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this 
matter  should  be  introduced  by  both 
parties — this  is  not  a  partisan  political 
issu^. 
/  This  short  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  age-old  name  of  a  fine 
cabinet  wood  against  use  by  nonmahog- 
any  woods.  Mahogany  has  been  known 
and  used  for  fine  furniture  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  earliest  colonial  times.  It 
was  used  by  European  cabinetmakers 
from  about  1500.  At  first  the  wood  came 
from  tropical  American  sources,  but 
later  as  Africa  was  explored,  mahogany 
fiowed  into  trade  from  that  continent. 
For  many  years  the  South  American  and 
African  mahogany  was  classified  botani- 
cally  under  the  same  name,  but  later 
these  two  members  of  the  Meliceae  tree 
family  were  reclassified  as  Swietenia. 
which  is  the  tropical  American  variety; 
and  Khaya,  which  comes  from  Africa. 
These  two  woods  of  the  mahogany  fam- 
ily are  almost  indistinguishable  in  the 
form  of  lumber,  and  they  are  the  only 
woods  which  ethically  are  entitled  to  use 
the  name  mahogany. 

In  the  early  1900's  began  the  importa- 
tion of  hardwoods  from  the  Philip- 
pines, such  as  lauan  and  tanguile. 
These  are  excellent  hardwoods  and 
highly  desirable  for  many  purposes.  But 
they  are  not  mahogany  in  any  sense 
and  are  not  entitled  to  use  the  name. 
Nevertheless,  for  competitive  purposes 
the  honorable  title  of  mahogany — 
"Philippine  mahogany"  was  attached  to 
them. 

Starting  in  1925,  a  bitter  fight  has  been 
waged  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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to  suppress  this  unethical  use.    In  1927,    chased  cabinets  for  her  kitchen  known    envelope  or  package  thickness  and  h^^ 


the  Commission  ruled  that  the  term  "ma 
hogany"  could  not  be  applied  to  these 
nonmahogany  woods.  Later,  after  a 
series  of  motions  and  proceedings  the 
PTC  acquiesced  to  the  use  by  the  Philip- 
pine woods  so  long  as  the  geographical 
prefix  was  also  used.  This  is  hardly  the 
issue  since  the  wood  so  described  Is  not 
mahogany  no  matter  where  it  origi- 
nated. Both  FTC  actions  were  affirmed 
by  the  Federal  courts  on  the  procedural 
ground  of  administrative  discretion. 

The  light  has  continued  in  FTC  down 
to  today,  but  It  now  seems  quite  clear  the 
relief  through  Fedend  Trade  Commis- 
sion Is  not  available,  and  legislation  is 
the  only  appropriate  course  of  action. 
The  case  of  mahogany  is  completely 
unique — the  names  of  all  other  woods  are 
carefully  protected.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  taken  successfiil  action  to 
protect  walnut  against  terms  such  as 
"African  walnut,"  "Oriental  walnut." 
and  "Canadian  walnut"  to  describe 
woods  not  of  the  genuine  walnut  family. 
Quite  recently,  eucalyptus  imported 
from  Australia  was  prevented  from  being 
described  as  "Tasmanian  oak"  or  "Aus- 
tralian oak." 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  since 
the  term  "Philippine  mahogany"  has 
been  used  for  many  years  its  use  should 
be  allowed  to  continue.  Such  an  argu- 
ment cannot  withstand  analysis.  This 
Is  to  say  that  the  robber  may  keep  his 
spoils  if  he  eludes  capture  for  sufficient 
time.  Equity  requires  that  the  fruits 
of  wrongdoing  be  returned.  Others  say 
that  the  consumer  is  no  longer  deceived 
and  knows  that  Philippine  mahogany  is 
not  genuine  mahogany.  Studies  show 
this  is  not  accurate  and  that  consumers 
believe  Philippine  mahogany  Is  genuine 
mahogany    grown    in    the    Philippines. 

Lauan  and  the  other  Philippine  hard- 
woods are  known  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  their  native  names  and  not  as 
mahogany.  In  fact  within  the  United 
States  for  purposes  of  customs  duties 
and  freight  rates  they  are  described  by 
their  true  names. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  lauan  Is 
not  a  good  wood  for  many  purposes. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  good  and  so  inexpensive 
that  there  is  little  doubt  that  It  will  con- 
tinue its  very  high  sales  volume  imder 
its  true  name.  It  does  not  need  to  ride 
on  the  coattails  of  any  other  wood. 
Within  the  past  10  or  more  years  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  lauan  has  been 
sold  to  American  consumers  in  the  form 
of  pl3nvood  wall  paneling,  flush  doors, 
and  kitchen  cabinets  all  under  the  mis- 
leadin^r  name  of  "Philippine  mahogany" 
and  often  even  the  qualifjrinsr  word 
"Philippine"  has  been  omitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  importers  and  sellers  of 
genuine  mahogany,  several  of  which 
are  from  my  own  State  of  Louisiana, 
have  not  fared  so  welL  Sales  voliunes 
have  fallen  to  an  extremely  low  point 
and  many  well-known  mahogany  firms 
have  been  liqiiidated,  such  as  Priberg 
Co.  of  New  Orleans — once  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  mahogany. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  harm  cannot  be 
directly  traced  to  the  unfair  use  of  the 
term  "mahogany."  But  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  housewife  who  has  pur- 


as  "mahogany"  does  not  purchase  furni- 
ture, which  in  her  mind  is  made  of  the 
same  wood,  for  her  living  room. 

Nor  is  the  harm  limited  to  the  im- 
porters and  millers  of  mahogany,  furni- 
ture manufactxirers.  retailers,  and,  in- 
deed, every  furniture  buyer  has  a  valid 
interest  in  this  measvu*e.  This  Congress 
should  take  action  to  correct  this  wrong. 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  assure  that  it  does. 


THE  WORK  MEASUREMENT  SYS- 
TEM—DEMORALIZING TO  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  havp 
introduced  a  bill  today  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Post  Office  Department  from 
using  impersonal  measiuring  devices  to 
determine  the  work  output  of  an  individ- 
ual employee.  In  essence,  my  bill  would 
Insure  the  restoration  of  individual  dig- 
nity to  the  loyal  workers  in  our  country's 
postal  service. 

For  some  time.  I  have  been  concerned 
over  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  postal 
employees  as  mere  machinea  This  ap- 
parently has  resulted  from  overzealous 
management  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

In  Government,  as  in  private  industry, 
I  feel  there  is  every  reason  to  adopt 
sound  practices  which  promote  greater 
economy  and  efficiency.  However,  when 
the  practices  chosen  impair  service  to  the 
public  by  unjustly  penalizing  the  vast 
majority  of  loyal  and  dedicated  postal 
workers,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
impose  a  congressional  checkrein. 

The  Department  contends  the  objec- 
tive of  its  work  measxirement  system  is  to 
Improve  efficiency  and  reduce  operating 
costs.  If  these  objectives  were  being  met 
by  the  system,  without  adverse  side  ef- 
fects, then  I  would  be  the  first  to  endorse 
it.    However,  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  operation  of  this  work  measure- 
ment system  has  become  destructive  of 
employee  morale  and  actually  works 
against  a  more  efficient  and  economical 
post  office  operation.  During  inspec- 
tion visits  of  post  offices  in  my  own  home 
community  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  I  have 
seen  first  hand  how  this  sjrstem  is  im- 
pairing postal  service  by  destroying  the 
personal  dedication  of  career  workers. 

Postal  workers  report  that  this  system 
sacrifices  accuracy  for  speed.  The  work- 
ers In  the  Rochester  post  office  are  sub- 
jected to  constant  tension  on  the  job. 
Morale  has  been  damaged  by  postal 
clerks  being  pitted  against  one  another 
in  a  race  with  the  clock. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  this  work  meas- 
uremoit  system  because  of  the  arbitrary 
measiu^ment  system  which  is  used  to 
determine  postal  worker  output.  Clerks 
are  judged  on  the  length  of  time  It  takes 
them  to  process  the  mall  in  a  tray.  In 
a  single  tray,  there  can  be  as  much  varia- 
tion as  250  pieces  of  mail,  depending  on 


tightly  the  trays  are  packed 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the  m^i 
workers  themselves  want  the  De^T. 
ment  to  operate  with  the  grcatS^ 
ciency  and  provide  the  best  po^I 
service  to  the  mail-using  public^rSJ 
are  conscientious  men  and  women.  m«M 
of  whom  have  been  in  the  postal  am^ 
all  of  their  working  lives.  ^^* 

Yet,  they  reason — and,  I  agree— th»t 
improved  postal  service  will  result  frctt 
improved  employee  working  coodlttaS 
rather  than  harsh  and  discrlmlntS! 
rules  laid  down  In  Washington  with  m. 
Ue  concern  for  their  effeet  on  these  imbl 
lie  servants.  ^^ 
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TEXAS   LIBERALISM  APPLAUded 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  «a 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hotae 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bt 
remarks.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecttoD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  ttrn 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  sod 
fellow  Members.  I  cannot  avoid  the 
temptation  to  get  up  and  expreas  mj 
heartfelt  appreciation  for  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Texas,  the  Con- 
gressman from  Dallas.  It  warms  the 
cockles  of  my  heart  to  know  that  at  lent 
some  of  us.  of  the  embattled  Tfesu 
liberals,  have  found  a  new  champion 
from  our  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  his  magnificent  dis- 
play of  pure  and  unadulterated  libenl- 
ism  here  today. 


H.R.  6160:  AUTHORIZING  LAWYERS 
TO  PRACTICE  BEFORE  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  WITHOUT  SPECIAL 
ADMISSION 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remaitt 
in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objectkn 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fran 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  introduced  H.R.  6160  which 
would  authorize  lawyers  to  practice  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  without  speclsl 
admission  to  agency  bars.  It  is  my  hope 
that  comment  upon  this  bill  may  be  In- 
formative to  all  Members  of  the  Booae, 
whether  or  not  they  are  lawyers  by  pro- 
fession. 

This  bill  is  companion  to  an  effort  that 
is  going  forward  in  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress,  sponsored  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  others  in  that 
body  as  S.  1466.  Our  bill,  H.R.  6160.  pro- 
vides for  the  right  of  persons  to  be  repre- 
sented before  Federal  adminlstratlTe 
agencies  of  the  United  States  by  attor- 
neys of  their  own  choice  and  the  purpoee 
of  our  bill  is  to  permit  members  of  the 
bar  in  good  standing  of  the  highest  court 
of  any  State  to  practice  before  any  Fed- 
eral agency  of  the  United  States. 

The  anaJysls  of  our  bill  Is  as  followi: 

Section  Ksl)  gives  recognition  to  the 
basic  principle  that  we  mentioned;  thst 


n«  oerson  who  is  a  member  of  the  bar 
rfthe  highest  court  of  his  State  may 
JL^^^t   others    before    any    Federal 

"^JSon  (b)  goes  about  to  determine— 
-lit  OP  to  this  point  has  been  left  un- 
l^dred— who  is  a  member  in  good 
Snding  in  the  various  Jurisdictions. 
ThS  section  provides  that  when  an  at- 
torney puts  his  personal  signature  to  a 
Moer  in  practice  before  the  agency  he 
renresents  that  he  is  authorized  and 
ouaJtned  and  is  thereafter  subject  to  ap- 
wopriate  penalty  for  misrepresentation. 

SeetioD  (c)  provides  that  this  legisla- 
tion jg  not  to  change  in  any  way  the  ex- 
JL^jng  statutes  which  permit  practice 
before  certain  agencies  by  nonlawyers 
tad  leaves  exactly  where  they  were  be- 
fore this  bill  all  of  the  provisions  for  dis- 
cipline of  those  appearing  in  a  profes- 
glonal  capacity  before  an  agency. 

Section  2  is  a  provision  which  we  think 
Is  needed  to  make  the  legislation  effec- 
are  in  that  It  requires  that  the  agency 
j^oognlze  and  deal  with  the  attorney 
vho  Is  qualified  to  appear  m  a  repre- 
lentatlve  capacity  before  it.  This  sec- 
yon  simply  provides  that  wheh  once  the 
igeoey  has  made  known  to  it  In  writing 
that  a  participant  is  represented  by  an 
attorney  at  law  any  notice  or  other  writ- 
ten communication  required  or  per- 
mitted to  be  given  to  or  by  such  par- 
ticipant shall  be  given  to  or  by  such 
attomey.  If  there  are  other  or  former 
methods  or  service  specifically  provided 
by  statute  such  service  may  continue  as 
10  provided  but  if  the  participant  Is  rep- 
resented by  an  attorney  then  additional 
KTvlce  shall  be  given  to,  by,  or  through 
weh  attorney. 

Section  3  leaves  the  law  exactly  as  it  is 
or  was  if  It  continued  any  prohibition 
against  former  ofllcers  or  employees  of 
an  agency  representing  others  before 
that  agency.  If  presently  prohibited  by 
statute  or  regulation,  the  status  remains 
the  same. 

Ur.  Speaker,  may  I  take  a  moment  to 
review  some  recent  legal  history  which  I 
think  will  show  very  plainly  the  need  for 
a  measure  like  HJl.  6100.  A  brief  look 
at  the  situation  a  few  years  ago  will  show 
there  was  a  bewildering  array  of  regula- 
tions restricting  attorneys  from  practic- 
ing before  our  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

In  a  report  from  the  Office  of  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  of  the  Department  of 
Jastice  in  1957  it  pointed  out  that  as  late 
u  1938  a  lawyer  who  chose  to  qualify 
blmself  for  general  practice  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  be  required  to 
file  14  applications  and  obtain  10  clerk 
certlflcates.  l  personal  certification  of  a 
jodge.  submit  to  7  investigations  as  to 
cluutu:ter,  take  1  examination,  take  14 
oaths,  enter  his  name  on  14  rolls  and  be 
subject  to  discipline  by  23  or  more  agen- 
cies. 

All  of  us  can  be  thankful  that  In  more 
Tecent  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing acceptance  of  the  proposition  that 
every  lawyer  in  good  standing  at  the  bar 
of  his  State  court  Is  entitled  to  practice 
before  Federal  agencies  wlttiout  the  nec- 
essity of  complying  with  formal  admis- 
niisslon  requirements.  Most  adminis- 
trative agencies  do  not  now  have  formal 
procedures  for  admission  but  there  re- 
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mains  some  exceptions  and  this  is  the 
purpose  of  our  bill ;  namely,  that  any  re- 
maining cumbersome  admisaion  require- 
ments  for  attorneys  will  be  ptished  aside 
by  this  legislation,  returning  to  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  his  role  as  a  recognized 
officer  of  the  forum  where  he  appears. 

As  we  suggested,  considerable  progress 
has  already  been  made.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1957,  10  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies  still  had  rules  for  for- 
mal admission  of  attorneys.  In  that 
year,  the  office  of  Legal  Coimsel.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  oUstributed  to  these 
agencies  an  analysis  of  the  admission 
problem  and  a  recommendation  that  they 
dispense  with  formal  admission  pro- 
cedures and  adopt  In  lieu  thereof  a 
proposed  formal  rule  which  will  make 
eUgible  to  practice  any  person  who  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  of  any  State. 

At  that  time,  four  agencies,  to  wit. 
General  Accounting  Office,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Civil  Service 
Commission,  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, adopted  the  prop>osal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  At  that  time,  only 
one  agency,  the  Patent  Office,  declined  to 
adopt  the  proposal.  Five  other  agencies 
took  the  proposal  under  consideration, 
but  In  1958  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  adopted  the  proposed  rule. 

All  along  there  have  not  been  simply 
one  but  two  paramount  problems  for 
attorneys  practicing  before  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies:  First,  admission  of 
attorneys;  second,  recognition  of  attor- 
neys. There  was  a  wide  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  field  of  recognition.  By 
recognition  is  meant  the  practice  with 
respect  to  service  of  notices,  pleadings, 
or  other  written  communications  upon 
lawyers.  In  the  past,  much  valuable 
time  needed  to  prepare  for  a  hearing  has 
been  lost  by  service  going  to  the  prin- 
cipal or  the  client  when  direct  service 
upon  an  attorney  would  have  given 
counsel  full  Imowledge  of  what  to  expect 
and  an  additional  amount  of  time  for 
preparation.  This  bill  provides  for  such 
recognition  and  calls  for  service  of  any 
written  papers  or  any  notification  In 
writing  to  be  upon  the  lawyer.  In  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  admission, 
let  me  hasten  to  point  out  that  it  is  my 
opinion  that  while  attorneys  in  good 
standing  should  be  fully  recognised  by 
Government  agencies  It  by  no  means 
should  follow  that  these  attorneys 
should  be  free  from  regulations  by  the 
agencies  and  this  is  why  we  believe  tliere 
should  be  a  provision  for  a  simple,  uni- 
form, and  sufficient  agency  rule  for  dis- 
cipline of  attorneys  who  are  guilty  of 
misconduct  or  who  might  fail  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  professioruil 
conduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  simply  Imple- 
ments the  right  of  a  person  to  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  of  his  own  choice. 
This  is  universally  recognized,  in  every 
State  of  our  Union.  We  believe  this 
legislation  will  contribute  to  the  orderly 
process  of  government  and  will  expedite 
and  make  more  convenient  the  handling 
of  matters  before  Federal  agencies. 

The  principles  of  this  bill  have  been 
approved  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  by  that  organization's  commit- 
tee on  the  Federal  Adnainistrative  Prac- 


tices Act  It  Is  my  hope  this  bill  and 
compank»  measurea  will  noetwe  wide 
general  support  of  lawyers  throughout 
the  country. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  this  legislation  will  go  to  the 
client  because  if  this  legislation  is  passed 
his  legal  problems  with  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  here  in  Washington  can 
then  be  handled  by  his  own  local 
attorney. 

PENTAGON  BILLION-DOLLAR-A- 
WEEK  CLUB  WASTE 

Mr.  Wn^SON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIU30N  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, death  and  taxes  are  the  two  most 
certain  facts  of  life,  even  as  they  are 
among  the  least  desirable.  Therefore, 
it  is  no  news  to  my  colleagues  when  I 
remind  them  that  our  tax  bill  Is  an  ever- 
increasing  burden.  It  Is  Just  as  much  a 
fact  that  we  can  no  longer  meet  our  tax 
obligations.  We  are  passing  on  our 
debts  to  posterity.  Our  grandchildren 
must  pay  for  our  folly. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  complains  of 
paying  necessary  taxes.  The  rub  comes 
when  we  see  our  hard-earned  tax  dol- 
lars thrown  away,  squandered  and 
wasted  by  chairbome  bureaucrats  in  the 
countless  cubbyholes  and  rabbit  warrens 
that  bear  an  alphabet-soup  agency  name 
on  the  front  door. 

We  are  asked  to  lay  out  over  $100  bil- 
lion for  the  next  fiscal  year.  That  is 
over  $2,222  in  taxes  for  every  family 
head  in  this  Nation — $42  per  week. 
There  is  so  much  waste  and  Inefficiency 
in  that  fantastic  tigwre  that  It  would 
take  a  lifetime  to  ferret  it  all  out,  but  it 
is  my  duty,  as  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, to  find  and  eliminate  as  much  of 
It  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  1  of  535 
Members  of  Congress.  There  are  others 
working  in  other  areas  Just  as  hard  as 
I  to  cut  out  the  fat.  eliminate  the  waste 
and  expose  the  wasters. 

You  would  think  that  the  President  of 
this  United  States  would  show  some  con- 
cern for  this  ever-increasing  tax  biuden 
and  indebtedness,  but  the  clever  and 
witty  television  quip  has  replaced  a 
sober  and  Intensive  approach  to  that 
Job.  You  would  think  the  President's 
right-hand  secretary  in  charge  of  De- 
fense would  show  some  concern.  But 
that  is  not  the  case  and  I  can  prove  it. 

While  lip  service  is  given  to  ec<Miomy 
in  Defense,  the  waste  goes  on  unchedced 
at  subordinate  levels.  While  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  spouts  pious  statistics 
and  tries  to  cover  the  administration's 
muddy  tracks  on  matters  such  as  TFX, 
people  at  the  real  working  level  in  o\u* 
"Allce-in-Wonderiand"  Defense  Depart- 
ment continue  to  throw  money  away 
like  it  was  water. 

In  the  past,  I  have  called  so  many 
cases  of  waste,  abuse  of  regulations,  in- 
efficiency and  dishonesty  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  taxpayers  that  it  has  become 
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embarrassing  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  various  services  involved. 

To  escape  this  embarrassment,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  attempted,  un- 
der all  kinds  of  excuses  and  subterfuges, 
to  withhold  this  information  from  me. 
Apparently,  the  shiny-seat  generals  In 
the  Pentagon,  plus  some  egghead  bu- 
reaucrat civilian  officials,  thought  with- 
holding this  information  would  silence 
my  attack. 

Evidently  they  prefer  to  let  the  waste 
run  wUd.  At  any  rate,  they  have  vio- 
lently opposed,  in  a  behind-the-scenes 
manner,  my  pinp>ointing  waste  and 
means  of  eliminating  it,  which  would 
stretch  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  relish  making 
these  disclosures  month  after  month, 
but  an  aroused  public  opinion  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  waste- 
fxil  policies  of  the  military.  They  are 
still  operating  on  a  world  war  basis  over 
there  and  they  have  a  "to  hell  with  the 
taxpayers"  attitude  that  must  be  halted. 

I  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  go  to 
the  public  with  my  story,  to  use  the 
press,  television  and  radio  to  get  the 
facts  to  the  public.  I  don't  expect  the 
Defense  Department  to  agree  with  me, 
but  the  taxpayers  will  and  do  when  they 
know  the  real  facts,  unsweetened  by 
Pentagon  sugar  coating. 

A  year  ago.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Instructed  that  bid  information  of  an 
unclassifled  nature  no  longer  be  ra&de 
available  to  my  office.  That  didn't  stop 
me.  I  kept  right  on.  bombarding  the 
various  services  with  questions  and  using 
Informal  wasrs  of  gathering  information 
to  prove  the  waste  of  tax  dollars. 

I  could  be  popular  with  the  Defense 
Department.  So  can  any  other  Con- 
gressman who  follows  the  principle  of 
the  three  monkeys.  Hear  no  evil,  see  no 
evil,  speak  no  evil,  and  you  will  get  the 
red  carpet  treatment  from  the  military. 
You  will  get  boat  rides,  free  excursion 
tripe,  all  the  trimmings.  You  will  be  a 
big  man  with  the  military  brass — but 
you  have  to  close  yoxir  eyes  and  your 
ears  and  still  your  tongue  about  what  is 
going  on.  That  was  not  what  the  people 
of  my  district  sent  me  to  Congress  for 
and  I  am  here  to  see  that  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  all  taxpayers,  are 
protected. 

With  the  aid  of  Representative  Moss, 
of  California,  chairman  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Subcommittee,  and  with  the 
help  of  my  colleague.  Representative 
Mahon,  chairman^of  the  Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee,  this  information 
has  again  been  made  available  to  me. 
It  was  not  an  ^asy  fight — for  me  or  for 
my  colleagues,  ftnd  I  thank  them  and 
their  committees  for  the  valuable  help. 

Both  these  men  recognize  the  right 
of  a  Congressman  to  Inquire  into  expend- 
iture of  tax  dollars,  and  recognized  the 
contribution  that  can  be  made  by  an 
alert  and  inquiring  Congressman.  They 
assisted  my  study  by  going  to  bat  for 
me.  In  effect  they  also  went  to  bat  for 
every  other  Member  of  Congress. 

What  transpired  was  fine — up  to  a 
point.  The  information  is  again  avail- 
able and  my  study  can  proceed.  But 
what  has  hai^pened  to  the  arrangement 


since  it  was  made?  Let  us  take  a  look 
and  see  how  this  is  handled.  I  must 
warn  you  at  this  point  that  what  you 
are  about  to  hear  would  be  unbelievable 
if  it  were  not  being  done  under  the  sacred 
cow  disguise  of  national  defense  and 
"hurrah  for  the  flag." 

E>efense  Department  officials  told 
Members  of  this  Congress  it  took  $10,000 
a  yeai-  to  supply  this  information  to 
me — a  pittance  compared  to  the  savings 
that  have  been  achieved.  They,  there- 
fore, suggested  a  substitue — less  costly 
method. 

They  said  they  would  send  the  infor- 
mation to  the  Procurement  Advisory 
Center  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration where  I  could  have  it  picked  up. 
I  must  go — or  dispatch  a  representative 
of  my  office — each  day  to  pick  it  up — a 
drive  of  several  miles.  This  I  do  not 
mind.  I  intend  to  get  this  information, 
to  study  it,  and  to  make  use  of  it  to 
bring  the  runaway  cost  of  National  De- 
fense into  line. 

While  I  or  my  staff  is  making  a  daily 
run  to  Small  Business  Administration, 
we  are  not  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Etepartment  of  De- 
fense is  dispatching— daily — a  OS- 16 
Pentagon  chair  flyer  named  Flobert  C. 
Owens  to  the  SEA  to  hand  these  bid  sets 
to  me.  This  man's  salary  is  as  high  as 
$18,000  a  year.  He  goes  to  SEA  daily 
and  stands  around,  waiting  for  me  to 
pick  up  these  bid  sets.  It  takes  less  than 
1  minute  of  his  time  to  get  them  and 
hand  them  to  me.  I  could  pick  them  up 
myself  in  10  seconds.  They  could  be 
sent  to  the  armed  services  liaison  offices 
on  the  Hill. 

But  no.  An  $18,000  a  year  bureaucrat 
takes  a  taxicab  at  taxpayers'  expense 
and  hangs  around  all  day.  He  was 
there  Monday,  he  was  there  Tuesday,  he 
was  there  yesterday,  and  he  is  there  to- 
day. Believe  it  or  not,  today  he  has  a 
female  assistant  with  him.  It's  costing 
the  taxpayers  this  man's  salary  plus  his 
transportation  and  I  say  it  is  criminal 
waste  and  completely  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  That  is  the  way  the  De- 
fense Department  utilizes  its  manpower. 
This  is  living  testimony  to  the  terrible 
overstaffing  and  rampant  bureaucracy  in 
the  Pentagon. 

The  material  I  pick  up  could  be  han- 
dled by  an  SEA  employee  as  a  part  of  his 
regular  work  with  no  extra  expense  to 
the  taxpayers.  But  I  am  told,  the  Pen- 
tagon plans  to  continue  to  staff  this 
office  in  the  future.  This  House  should 
demand  that  this  be  stopped — and  at 
once. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any  doubt  in 
your  mind  or  in  the  minds  of  my  col- 
leagues at  this  stage  of  the  game  but 
that  we  can  have  just  as  much  defense 
and  security  as  we  now  have — and  for 
much  less  money? 

We  are  spending  $58  billion  for  defense 
and  in  my  opinion  we  could  do  the  same 
job  for  $40  billion.  Our  shining,  glitter- 
ing Defense  Department,  headed  by  a 
slide-rule  executive,  is  rotten  to  the  core. 
It  is  infected  with  a  malignancy  just  as 
deadly  as  cancer.  The  sjmiptoms  are 
gross  inefficiency,  incredible  incompe- 
tency, profligate  waste  of  money,  and 
rampant   bureaucracy.      All    are   eating 
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away  at  the  vitals  of  the  taxpayer  «f  »w 
United  States  and  the  day  is  fLt 
proaching  when  this  Nation  will  not*kI 
able  to  tolerate  such  a  pressing  bu«w 
and  survive.  »"«a: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  my  coUeagu*.  >» 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  join  in  arin 
cere  and  dedicated  effort  to  reverse  ^ 
trend  of  runaway  spending  and  the  h^ 
place  to  start  is  where  over  50  percentof 
our  tax  ^oney  is  being  spent~in  the 
T^_,-   _^  ^.     ...     ._.      The  time  to  start 
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Defense  Department 
is  now. 


J    EDGAR  HOOVER:  39TH  ANNlVBt 

SARY     AS     DIRECTOR,     FEDERAL 

BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGA'nON^^ 

Mr.    DEVINE.     Mr.    Speaker,    i  ^ 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Boon 

for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  firm 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  inaamudi 
as  the  House  will  not  be  in  session  to- 
morrow, I  thought  I  would  take  this 
occasion  to  advise  the  House  that  tomor- 
row marks  the  39th  anniversary  of  Ur 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

I  know  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
admire  this  great  patriotic  American. 


GENERAL   LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memben 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Ricou  tai 
commemoration  of  the  39th  anniversary 
of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Director  tt 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE 


MANMADE    FIBERS    PROBLEM 
IS  NOT   RESOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida I  Mr.  Sixes  1  '  is  recognized  for  N 
minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  the  second  anniversary  oi  Uk 
President's  announcement  of  a  seten- 
point  program  of  assistance  to  the  tex- 
tile industry.  Few  problems  affectiai 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  have 
received  as  much  attention  by  as  minj 
Members  of  the  Congress  as  the  textile 
import  problem.  Because  of  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President 
in  our  Government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances and  divided  powers.  It  should  be  o( 
interestrto  all  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  public  to  consider  the  record 
of  Executive  and  congressional  attention 
to  the  textile  import  problem. 

If  it  should  prove  to  be  impossible  for 
the  Congress  to  secure  significant  Ktkm 
by  the  Executive  in  the  correction  of » 
problem,  where  the  means  for  correction 
lies  within  the  Executive's  power,  a  de- 
cent respect  by  the  Congress  for  its  own 
prerogatives  requires  that  this  fact  be 
known.     We    ought    not    to   sufTer  our 


„„-«•  to  be  weakened  or  dissipated  by 
{*?[^tton  or  default 

Aeooniins^y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Jtorth  a  r6sum6  of  the  significant  ac- 
Si  of  the  President  and  the  Congress 
S^tf  the  past  2  years  on  the  textile 
rMDort  problem.  This  is  an  especially 
^oroprlate  time  to  remind  the  Congress 
^  these  matters  for  not  only  is  this  the 
we  of  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Prtsldcnfs  seven-point  program,  but  it 
m-y  also  be  the  begini\ing  of  a  new  era 
Sttie  program.  A  speech  delivered  by 
ftfettary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges 
Z^ntly  in  Atlantic  City  could  be  so 
interpreted.  In  a  moment  I  shall  refer 
to  the  Secretary's  speech  and  its  possible 
implications  for  the  President's  pro- 
uanL  First,  however.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
^  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
loiportant  dates  and  actioiis  concerning 
the  problem : 

Ijirch  14, 1961:  Pastore  subcommittee 
isued  a  report  reviewing  developments 
jn  the  textile  import  problem  and  rec- 
ommending that  "quotas  on  textile  mill 
jHtxlucts  and  on  garments  and  apparel, 
and  on  man-made  fiber  staple,  iRlaments, 
aod  filament  yarn,  be  established  by 
country  and  by  category  of  product." 

lUrch  27,  1961:  16  members,  repre- 
lentlng  more  than  100  Congressmen 
from  43  States,  conferred  with  the 
President,  urging  him  to  exercise  his 
authority  under  the  national  security 
provision  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
to  establish  textile  Import  quotas  by 
country  and  by  category.  At  this  meet- 
ing, the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Con- 
gressman Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
House  textile  delegation,  appealed  to  the 
President  to  Invoke  the  national  security 
provision  and  stated: 

A  (trong  textile  Industry  in  the  United 
StkUa  Is  essential  to  our  national  security. 

And  he  appealed  to  the  President  un- 
der the  national  security  provision  to 
Impose  quotas  on  imports  of  textiles  by 
ooontry  and  by  category. 

March  27.  1961:  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Representative  Hakolo 
D.  CooLXT.  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  textile  delegation,  stated  that 
"a  reasonable  system  of  import  quotas" 
on  textiles  was  "the  fairest  and  most 
loflcal "  solution  to  the  textile  import 
proUem  and  that  "the  practical  way  to 
apply  import  quotas  at  this  time  Is 
through  the  national  security  amend- 
ment to  the  Trade  Agreements  Act." 

April  18.  1961:  71  Congressmen  partlc- 
Ipttied  In  a  floor  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  urging  the  President 
to  use  the  authority  provided  in  the  na- 
tional security  provision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  impose  quotas  on  tex- 
tile Imports  by  category  and  by  country 
of  origin. 

May  2, 1961 :  The  President  announced 
his  seven-point  program  of  assistance  to 
the  textile  industry,  stating : 

An  application  by  the  textile  industry  for 
action  under  exlatlng  statutes,  such  as  the 
*Msp«  claure  or  the  national  aecxuity  pro- 
vtatoa  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Ac*.   wlU    be    carefully    considered    on    Its 

The  President's  announcement  re- 
ferred to  the  testimony  of  the  Office  of 


Defense  Mobilization  that  the  textile  in- 
dustry "was  one  of  the  industries  essen- 
tial to  our  national  seciurity"  and  stated: 
It  Is  of  vital  Importance  in  peacetime  and 
It  has  a  direct  effect  upon  our  total  econ- 
omy. 

May  15,  1961:  The  textile  industry  re- 
quested the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization — now  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Plarming — to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  textile  imports  under  the  na- 
tional security  provision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

June  9,  1961:  Secretary  Hodges  wrote 
the  president,  ACMI,  that  the  Geneva 
negotiations  for  an  international  ar- 
rangement on  cotton  textiles  were  "being 
undertaken  as  one  part  of  the  President's 
seven-point  program  and  are  independ- 
ent of  the  petition  filed  by  the  textile  In- 
dustry with  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization." 

June  9,  1961 :  Myer  Peldman  wrote  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Congressman 
Carl  Vinson: 

Although  the  first  negotiations  may  deal 
principally  with  cotton  textiles,  we  intend  to 
also  deal  with  manmade  fibers  and  wool. 
•  •  •  We  have  the  whole  textUe  Uidustry 
In  mind. 

June  10,  1961:  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Ball  wrote  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Congressman  Vinson,  that  the 
Geneva  negotiations  "are  independent  of 
the  petition  filed  by  the  industry  ^ith 
the  OCDM." 

June  14,  1961:  Secretary  Hodges  wrote 
the  president,  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc.,  that  he  had  been 
given  "the  assurance  of  the  White  House 
that  the  administration  plans  to  deal 
with  manmade  fibers  and  other  types  of 
textiles"  and  that  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions "are  being  undertaken  as  one  part 
of  the  President's  seven-point  program 
and  are  independent  of  the  petition  filed 
by  the  textile  Industry  with  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization." 

June  19.  1961:  OCDM  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  textile  imports  under  the 
national  security  provision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Jvme  19.  1961:  Under  Secretary  of 
State  George  Ball,  in  a  conference  with 
textile  industry  representatives,  stated: 

Point  6  of  the  Preeldent's  program,  the  di- 
rective under  which  the  State  Department  Is 
acting  In  the  calling  of  an  International  con- 
ference to  consider  a  multinational  approach 
to  this  problem,  is  by  no  means  exclusive. 
It  is  not  by  any  means  exclusively  an  ap- 
proach even  to  the  problem  of  imports,  which 
is  one  of  the  troublesome  problems  that  Is 
facing  yout  industry,  as  you  know.  The 
OCDM  petition  has  t>een  filed,  which  you 
gentlemen  have  all  filed  now.  Studies  are 
going  to  be  made  on  that  petition  In  a  very 
objective  way.  There  will  be  a  reconunenda- 
tlon  by  the  OCDM  to  the  President.  That 
Is  all  going  forward. 

June  21,  1961:  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Brooks  Hays  wrote  Senator  George 
A.  Smathers  that  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions "are  independent  of  the  petition 
filed  by  the  Industry  with  the  OCDM." 

June  22,  1961:  36  Senators  and  121 
Congressmen  signed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent stating: 

The  considered  opinion  of  all  I  that]  Mr. 
Ball's  program  wlU  Insure  the  continued  de- 
terioration of  the  U.S.  industry  [because  it] 


excludes  wool,  silk,  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tiles and  app>arel  [and  would]  aarare  every 
country  an  automatic  annual  Increaae  In  ex- 
port imtentlal  of  aU  teztUea  and  apparel  to 
the  United  States. 

Jime  29, 1961:  J.  M.  Cheatham,  speak- 
ing for  the  combined  textile  industry, 
wrote  the  President  stating  that  the 
State  Department's  proposed  negotia- 
tions were  fundamentally  defective  be- 
cause "limited  to  cotton  textiles  and  ap- 
parel; wool  cloth,  apparel,  and  other 
products,  silk  fabric  and  apparel,  and 
marunade  fiber  and  its  products  in  all 
forms  are  excluded."  Ttlbatetter  stated 
the  industry's  "fear  that  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations  will  Inevitably  prej- 
udice our  chances  for  more  meaningful 
action  as  a  result  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  investigation, 
which  is  now  pending." 

June  30,  1961 :  The  President  wrote  to 
Senator  Pastore  and  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Congressman  Vinson,  respond- 
ing to  the  letter  of  June  22  and  stating: 

The  contemplated  negotiations  are  de- 
signed as  one  of  a  series  of  efforts  to  assist 
the  textile  industry  [and  that  the  State  De- 
partment was]  being  Instructed  to  get  the 
best  possible  relief,  not  only  for  cotton  but 
for  other  fibers. 

July  10,  1961:  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Brooks  Hays  wrote  Congressman 
Burr  P.  Harrison: 

It  Is  not  the  President's  intention  that 
the  proposed  international  arrangement  shall 
serve  as  the  only  measure  of  reUef  for  the 
domestic  textile  Industry  [and  that)  the 
multilateral  discussions  which  have  been 
undertaken  will  not  prejudice  the  considera- 
tion of  the  application  filed  by  the  various 
domestic  textile  Industries  with  the  Ofllce 
of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

October  15,  1961:  The  public  record 
in  the  textile  import  case  officially  closed 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

January  23,  1962:  Speaking  for  the 
House  textile  delegation,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Congressman  Carl  Vm- 
soN,  wrote  to  the  President  stating,  in 
part,  that  the  lack  of  current  plans  or 
intentions  by  the  administration  to  Im- 
plement the  President's  program  for 
wool,  manmade,  or  silk  manufacturers 
seriously  Impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program.    This  letter  stated: 

A  favorable  finding  by  the  Ofllce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  In  the  pending  textile  case, 
which  In  my  judgment  the  facts  merit,  will 
cloak  the  ofllce  of  the  Presidency  with  addi- 
tional authority  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  protect  the  economic  and  mUitary  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  from  damage  inflicted 
or  tiireatened  by  unrestrained  imports  [and 
strengthen  the  negotiating  position  of  the 
United  States]  In  the  forthcoming  cotton 
textile  negotiations,  but  also  In  negotiations 
affecting  other  fibers  which  we  sincerely  hope 
win  be  immediately  forthcoming. 

January  27, 1962 :  Laurence  P.  O'Brien, 
special  assistant  to  the  President,  replied 
for  the  President  to  Congressman  Vin- 
son's letter  of  January  23.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
letter  stated: 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  permanent 
textile  agreement,  the  problems  oif  the  wool 
and  manmade  fibers  Industries  will  certainly 
be  attacked. 

February  15,  1962:  Members  of  the 
House  textile  delegation,  speaking 
through  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Congressman  Carl  Vinson,  sent  a  letter 
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to  the  President  statins  that  understand- 
ing "that  the  United  States  wlU  hold 
the  level  of  imports  of  cotton  texile  prod- 
ucts for  a  5-year  term  at  virtually  the 
present  level"  and  expressing  the  hope 
"that  the  administration  would  now 
promptly  move  on  wool,  manmade  fiber, 
silk,  and  other  textile  fibers."  This  let- 
ter stated  the  hope  of  the  delegation 
"that  the  operation  of  the  long-term  ar- 
rangement will  be  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  that  its  force  is  not  modified  or  di- 
luted by  administrative  judgment  or  ac- 
tion." 

February  26,  1962:  The  President  re- 
sponded to  the  letter  from  the  congres- 
sional delegation  by  a  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  Congressman 
Vinson,  stating  : 

The  long-term  agreement,  which  was  Just 
negotiated,  will  continue  the  same  level  of 
imports,  with  minor  adjustments,  for  an 
additional  6  years.  It  provides  the  tools  with 
which  we  can  prevent  adverse  effects  upon 
the  cotton  textile  Industry  from  Imports, 
and  the  tools  will  be  used. 

The  President  referred  to  the  explana- 
tion which  had  been  given  to  the  con- 
gressional delegation  by  representatives 
of  the  executive  department  and  stated: 

The  Industry  can  plan  production  with 
complete  confidence  that  its  markets  will  not 
be  disrupted  by  imports. 

Finally,  the  President  referred  to  the 
textile  industry's  application  pending  be- 
fore the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
and  said: 

Ck>nslderatlon  of  this  case  upon  Its  merits 
Is  being  expedited  and  I  am  requesting  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  me  without  any  unnec- 
essary delay.  •■ 

The  President  said  that  he  had  re- 
quested the  Departments  involved  to  im- 
plement his  program  for  the  wool,  man- 
made  fiber,  and  silk  divisions  of  the 
industry.  ^ 

June  13,  1962:  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Congressman  Vinson,  speaking 
for  Monbers  of  Congress  representing 
textile  interests,  wrote  the  President  re- 
ferring to  remarks  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  State  Johnson  that  he  knew  of  no 
commitment  by  the  administration  to 
take  any  action  on  imports  of  wool  and 
synthetic  fabrics.  Mr.  Vinson's  letter 
urged  approval  of  the  pending  textile  in- 
dustry Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
case,  stating  that  as  a  result  of  such 
action  "countries  trading  with  the  United 
States  in  woolen,  silk,  and  manmade 
fiber  products  would  find  it  expedient 
to  negotiate  appropriate  arrangements 
with  the  United  States." 

July  11.  1962:  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hodges,  in  press  release  G-62-129.  com- 
mented on  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  invoke  the  national 
security  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  for 
textiles  "if  we  get  the  long-term  agree- 
ment." Secretary  Hodges  stated  in  his 
press  release  that  the  short-term  and 
long-term  cotton  textile  arrangements 
are  "exclusively  restricted  to  cotton  tex- 
tile products."  He  conceded  that  the 
OEP  case  "is  still  alive"  and  said  that 
it  might  be  needed  if  the  long-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  is  not  adhered 


to  by  the  participating  coimtrles  "and 
if  suitable  arrangements  are  not  devised 
to  cope  with  the  import  problems  of  tex- 
tiles manufactured  from  fibers  other 
than  cotton." 

August  7,  1962:  Myer  Feldman,  deputy 
special  counsel  to  President  Kennedy,  in 
letter  to  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturer,  stated : 

The  President,  under  his  seven-point  pro- 
gram for  textiles  •  •  •  has  expressed  his 
concern  about  the  ImpKU-tatlon  of  all  textiles. 
Including  those  made  <tf  wool  and  manmade 
fibers,  and  Indicated  his  determination  to 
take  steps  to  deal  effectively  with  these  im- 
ports. 

October  1,  1962:  The  long-tenn  cotton 
textile  arrangement  took  effect. 

October  11.  1962:  llie  President  signed 
into  law  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  It  is  held  probable  that  this  legis- 
lation passed  the  House  and  the  Senate 
because  of  its  support  by  the  so-called 
textile  delegations  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  many  of  whom,  in  supporting  the 
administration's  trade  bill,  voted  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  which  they  had 
previously  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
freer  trade  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  matters  stood  prior  to 
Secretary  Hodges'  recent  ^jeech,  the  ad- 
ministration— from  the  President  on 
down — was  committed  to  taking  action 
to  solve  the  import  problem  affecting  tex- 
tiles of  fibers  other  than  cotton,  notably 
wool,  silk,  and  manmade  fibers,  and  the 
investigation  by  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  of  the  impact  of  textile  imports 
on  the  national  security  was  conceded  to 
be  the  chosen  instrument  for  effecting 
such  a  solution. 

Some  of  us  who  are  as  much  interested 
in  the  damaging  effect  of  textile  imports 
on  the  production  of  fibers,  fabrics,  and 
apparel  other  than  cotton,  gave  our  un- 
stinting support  and  cooperation  to  the 
cotton  textile  interests  in  securing  at- 
tention to  their  problem,  though  we  had 
considerable  misgivings  about  the  suit- 
ability of  the  long-term  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement for  this  purpose.  Of  late  we 
have  found  ourselves  standing  disi^}- 
pointmgly  alone  in  our  efforts  to  secure 
forthright  attention  by  the  administra- 
tion to  the  problem  of  imports  of  textiles 
of  wool,  silk,  and  manmade  fibers.  This 
feeling  that  the  legislative  warriors,  once 
imited  in  the  common  cause  of  the  en- 
tire textile  industry,  have  silently  left 
the  scene  in  large  numbers  is  brought 
into  sharp  focus  by  Secretary  Hodges' 
speech  on  April  29,  1963,  delivered  before 
the  Underwear  Institute  in  Atlantic  City. 
The  Secretary  made  a  brief  review  of  the 
President's  seven -point  program. 

In  referring  to  the  seventh  point, 
which  the  Members  will  recall  consisted 
of  a  promise  by  the  President  that  an  ap- 
plication by  the  textile  industry  for  ac- 
tion under  existing  statutes,  such  as  the 
national  security  provision  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  would  be  carefully  con- 
sidered on  its  merits,  the  Secretary 
stated : 

The  seventh  point  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram, concerning  possible  action  under  the 
escape  clause  of  the  national  security  pro- 
vision of  our  trade  legislation,  has  largely 
lost  Its  significance  in  view  of  subsequent 
developments,  and  assuming  we  can  follow 
through  on  all  our  plans. 


Afay  9 

I  have  great  respect  and  per«».i 
gard    for    Secretary    Hodges    buT  i^ 
language    quite    frankly    disturSt 
greatly.  ^   *e 

I  hope  this  statement  is  not  tn  tnrfi 
caUon  by  the  administration  that  TkI 
investigation  by  the  OfBce  of  EinM»Jz 
Planning  of  the  effect  of  texuie  imS? 
on  the  national  security  isteoing  toiZ 
swept  under  the  rug.  i  sincereh  hi*! 
the  Secretary,  in  sUting  that  the  t«S! 
industry's  national  security  case  ha*  w 
its  significance,  is  not  speaking  for  nJ 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer»en2 
Planning,  who  under  the  law  is  chamJ 
with  determining  the  slgnificancTofto 
ports  as  affecting  the  national  secuiS 

I  hope  too  that  the  Secretary  of  Qhb 
merce  did  not  intend  to  conveytt* 
meaning  which  his  words  exprew  and 
that  he  did  not  in  fact  say  for  the  »d. 
ministration  that  the  textile  induatm 
national  security  case  is  lost  without  h 
ever  having  been  decided. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  thoat 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  nun- 
made  fiber  plants,  woolen  and  woritciL 
silk,  or  manmade  fiber  textile  mllhw 
apparel  plants  utilizing  chiefly  wool 
silk,  or  manmade  fiber  fabrics  in  their 
districts  will  accept  the  Secretary's  ref- 
erence to  the  lack  of  significance  in  the 
OEP  case  as  measiu-ing  up  to  the  kind 
of  action  needed  and  promised. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  thii 
point  to  set  forth  detailed  statistics  oo 
the  import  trends  in  manmade  fiber 
woolen  and  worsted,  and  silk  textiles.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  condltknu 
which  led  to  the  initiation  of  an  inres- 
tlgatlon  of  the  threat  of  textile  imports 
to  the  national  security  have  continued 
and  worsened  in  the  noncotton  areas  of 
the  industry. 

It  may  be  that  this  body  is  powericK 
to  secure  governmental  attention  to  thit 
fundamental  problem  affecting  the  wd- 
fare  of  our  citizens  in  their  natlootl 
security  interest,  and  particularly  of  the 
large  segment  of  our  citizenry  actually 
dependent  upon  the  textile  industry  for 
employment. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  UJ3.  Government  needs  a  favorabit 
decision  in  the  textile  industry  naUooal 
security  case  for  the  following  reaaom: 

First.  A  finding  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Platining  that  ta- 
tile  imports  are  threatening  to  impair 
the  national  security  would,  under  the 
language  of  the  national  security  prorl- 
slon.  cloak  the  President  with  authorltjr 
to  take  such  action  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  adjust  imports  of  textiles  to  re- 
move such  impairment. 

Second.  Public  Law  87-488.  amendini 
section  204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  to 
regulate  Imports  of  textiles  from  coun- 
tries not  parties  to  the  long-tenn  cotton 
textile  arrarigement.  does  not  supply  m- 
thorlty  to  the  President  to  negotiate  or 
enforce  an  International  agreement  per- 
taining to  manmade  fibers,  fabrics,  or 
apparel,  or  textile  products  containing 
blends  of  cotton  or  wool  and  manmartf 
fiber — an  important  part  of  textile  »nd 
apparel  trade.  Section  204  of  the  Afii- 
cultural  Act,  which  Public  Law  87-411 
amended,  is  limited  in  scope  to  agrlcal- 
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Jural  coaunodltles   and   textiles    made 
therefroin.  ^^ 

Third.  A  favorable  finding  in  the  OEP 
-—  would  (a)  strengthen  the  Presl- 
w'»  hand  in  enforcing  the  cotton  tex- 
dte arrangements;  (b)  give  the  President 
giLiaiy  power  to  work  out  a  comprehen- 
S^Tokitlon  to  the  textUe  import  prob- 
UQi  as  it  affects  manmade  fibers,  and 
t-xtile  producU  of  such  fibers,  and  of 
gUk  and  wool,  thereby  giving  our  trading 
partners  a  special  incentive  to  negotiate 
^tcrnational  agreements  with  respect  to 
ffide  in  such  articles  in  order  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  unilateral  action  by 
the  President;  and  (c)  give  the  Presi- 
dent an  alternate  means  for  acting  to 
equalize  raw  cotton  costs  for  domestic 
versus  foreign  producers  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles. ^  ^ 

PVjurth.  The  Government  has  recog- 
nised that  the  textile  import  problem 
is  an  interdependent  one  necessarily  in- 
volving the  coiisideratlon  of  products  of 
all  of  the  textile  fibers.  The  President 
and  his  associates  have  given  assurances 
to  the  Congress  that  a  solution  would 
be  promptly  effected  for  manmade  fiber, 
silk,  and  wool  textiles;  however,  no  ef- 
fective action  has  been  taken  on  such 
products.  At  this  Juncture  a  favorable 
decision  in  the  OEP  case  can  provide 
the  means  for  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  work  out  a  total  solution  to 
the  whole  interdependent  textile  import 
problem,  and  thereby  keep  faith  with 
their  assurances  to  the  Congress  and 
the  industry  that  such  action  would  be 
taken. 

Fifth.  Above  all.  a  favorable  finding 
in  the  OEP  case  would  be  appropriate 
because  the  textile  industry  is  essential 
to  the  national  security:  textile  imports 
are  causing  distress  in  all  sectors  of  the 
industry,  and  have  now  resumed  the 
sharply  Increasing  trend  which  charac- 
terized the  period  1958-60;  and  effective 
regulation  of  the  import  volume  is  a 
must  if  the  industry  Is  to  have  sufficient 
strength,  capacity,  and  manpower  to 
fulfill  its  vital  role  in  peace  and  war. 
Finally,  action  to  regulate  imports  in 
the  ruune  of  national  defense  is  the  most 
defensible  of  all  import  adjustments. 
Other  nations  must  respect  such  action. 


PROPOSED    COTTON    LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlenuui  from  New 
Kezloo  [Mr.  Morris!  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  cotton  bill  which  will  per- 
haps contain  some  unique  features. 
Some  of  these  unique  features  are:  It 
win  reduce  the  cost  of  the  cotton  pro- 
gram instead  of  increasing  it.  It  will 
reduce  the  price  supports  on  Midland  1- 
Inch  staple  cotton  from  its  preserit  ap- 
proximately 32.5  cents  per  pound  support 
price  to  approximately  30  cents  per 
pound  for  the  1964  crop.  The  support 
Price  for  the  1965  crop  will  be  29  cents 
per  pound  and  for  the  1966  crop,  28  cents 
per  pound,  and  27  cents  per  pound  for 
the  1967  crop.  My  bill  will  allow  a  farm- 
er, who  cannot  produce  under  the  price 
support  schedules  as  outlined  In  the  bill, 
Jo  sell  his  cotton  aUotments  to  other 
larmcrs  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
be  authorized  to  purchase  suiy  cotton  sd- 
lotment  not  purchased  by  other  fanners 
for  a  minimum  price  of  $100  per  sicre. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  approxi- 
mately a  $42.50-per-bale  subsidy  which 
is  paid  on  the  export  of  American  cot- 
ton. By  lowering  the  price  support  2>/^ 
cents  per  pound  the  first  year,  this  sub- 
sidy will  automatically  be  lowered  to  $32 
per  bale  the  first  year  and  $5  per  bale  for 
the  next  3  years,  making  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  better  than  50  percent  per  bale 
for  the  present  subsidy  on  export  cotton. 

Of  course,  the  cost  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  where  a  farmer  fails 
to  redeem  his  cotton  from  the  loan  and 
the  Government  is  forced  to  assume  title 
to  the  cotton,  will  be  reduced  by  $10  a 
bale  in  the  first  year  and  by  a  total  of 
S25  iser  bale  when  the  price  support  scale 
is  completely  in  effect. 

By  authorizing  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  cotton  allotments,  I  am  facing  up  to 
the  problem  in  this  program  which  can- 
not be  ignored :  Cotton  must  be  produced 
In  areas  where  It  can  be  grown  most  ef- 
ficiently. In  doing  so,  I  am  also  com- 
pensating a  farmer  who  does  not  feel  he 
can  produce  cotton  under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  this  is  a  new 
policy  with  regard  to  agricultural  allot- 
ments but  it  is  not  a  new  policy  of  this 
Government  for  other  industries.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  U,  we  authorized 
tax  writeoffs  in  the  amount  of  over  $34 
billion  to  allow  American  industries  to 
convert  from  the  production  of  war  ma- 
terials to  the  production  of  consumer 
goods.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  fartn 
organizations  or  the  cotton  industry  will 
support  my  bill.  Of  course,  I  would  hope 
that  not  only  farm  organizations  and 
the  cotton  industry  will  support  the  leg- 
islation but  also  all  who  are  interested 
in  a  sensible  and  less  costly  farm 
program. 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  forecast 
the  exact  saving  under  this  legislation 
but  I  think  conservatively  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  by  $75 
million  the  first  year  with  a  possible  re- 
duction of  $700  million  to  a  billion  dollars 
overall  In  a  4 -year  period.  It  is  my 
understanding  a  new  cotton  bill,  prepared 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  and 
various  segments  of  the  cotton  industry 
including  producers,  will  shortly  be  of- 
fered to  the  Congress.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress should  be  offered  an  alternative 
and  believe  my  bill  will  represent  at  least 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  problems  which 
are  facing  both  the  producers  and  the 
cotton  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  give  some 
estimate  of  what  the  farm  progi-am  has 
cost. 

In  1961.  the  cotton  program  cost  ap- 
proximately $545  million.  The  export 
subsidy  cost  $208  million  on  cotton  lint. 
The  export  subsidy  on  cotton  products 
cost  $18  miUlon.  Cotton  exported  un- 
der Public  Law  480  cost  $153  million. 
Carrying  charges  and  interest  cost  $26.8 
million. 

The  difference  between  the  support 
price  of  the  cotton  and  the  export  price 
paid  to  the  Government — this  is  for  cot- 


ton owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation— was  $137.9  milUon.  The 
1962  program  cost  approximately  $654 
million.  The  export  subsidy  in  1962  was 
$191  million  on  cotton  lint.  The  export 
subsidy  on  cotton  products  was  $17  mil- 
lion. The  cost  of  the  exports  under  I*ub- 
Uc  Law  480  was  $204  million.  The  carry- 
ing charges  in  1962  was  approximately 
$46  million. 

The  difference  between  the  support 
price  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration purchased  cotton  and  which  it 
sold  on  the  open  market  overseas  was 
$195  milUon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  House  will 
carefully  consider  this  new  legislation. 


PEACE  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  MUST  BE 
PRESERVED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  view  with  grave  concern  recent  events 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  President  Nasser 
of  Egypt  Is  Intensifying  his  efforts  to 
create  a  military  bloc  dedicated  to  the 
destruction  of  the  only  true  democracy 
and  friend  of  the  United  States  in  that 
area — Israel.  Egypt  has  stepped  up  its 
political  efforts  against  Israel.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  West 
German  scientists,  Nasser  has  embarked 
upon  a  deadly  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  controlled  radio  broadcasts 
from  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Syria  have  called 
for  the  destruction  of  Israel  and  the 
violent  overthrow  of  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  These  broadcasts,  which  are 
beamed  to  many  parts  of  Africa,  have 
directly  attacked  the  United  States. 

There  should  be  little  need  to  remind 
the  House  that  these  events  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  threaten  not  only  Israel  but  also 
world  peace.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
a  major  war  in  that  area  would  not  em- 
broil the  great  powers.  The  possibility 
of  the  Introduction  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  that  area  makes  the  situation  even 
more  ominous.  Because  of  the  threat  to 
the  peace  and  because  of  the  deep  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  the  sur- 
vival of  Israel,  I  join  with  Senators 
Humphrey,  Grueninc,  Hart,  McCarthy, 
Clark,  and  Morse — who  have  introduced 
a  similar  resolution  in  the  other  body — 
and  submit  the  following  concurrent 
resolution : 

Whereas  tensions  in  the  Near  East  are 
steadily  mounting;  and 

Whereas  the  stability  and  peace  of  the  Near 
Ea«t  are  vital  to  the  well  being  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Near  East  and  to  the  world  at  large; 
and 

Whereas  the  continuing  arms  race  in  the 
Near  East  threatens  to  enter  a  new  stage  of 
development  of  nuclear  weapons  and  (ten- 
sive missiles;  and 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
to  discourage  an  arms  race  In  the  Near  East; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  contributed 
generously  and  impartially  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  the  states  of  the 
Near  East  and  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  their  peoples;  and 

Whereas  several  of  the  states  are  wasting 
precious   resources  In   order  to  acquire  ever 
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greater  quimtltles  and  ever  more  soplilstl- 
cated  typee  of  weapons,  tbiu  partially  off- 
settlBg  tixa  effects  and  alms  of  United  States 
foreign  economic  and  teclULlcal  assistance 
programs;  and 

Wbereas  the  acquisition  of  such  arms 
serves  further  to  heighten  the  tensions  In 
the  I9ear  Cast  and  to  enhance  the  risk  of 
bostmtlea.  and 

WberMi  the  Interests  of  the  states  and 
peoples  of  the  area,  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  world  In  genersi  would  be  served  by  a 
reduction  of  tensions,  by  an  end  to  bel- 
ligerency and  by  a  termination  of  the  arms 
race:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Ck>ngreas  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  use  hla  good  crfDces  with  the 
states  of  the  area  to  negotiate  with  them 
either  through  the  United  Nations,  or  di- 
rectly, sn  agreement  that  nuclear  weapons 
Will  neither  be  produced  In  the  area  nor  be 
introduced  into  the  area;  that  missiles  of  a 
mass-destnictitHi  nature  will  neither  be  pro- 
duced nor  be  introduced  Into  the  area;  that 
an  international  policing  system  will  be 
adopted  to  enforce  such  agreenMnt;  and  that 
the  United  States  continue.  In  accordance 
with  the  tripartite  declaration  of  May  1950, 
to  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate  actions 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations 
to  prevent  any  violation  of  existing  frontiers 
at  armistice  lines  in  the  Near  East;  and  that 
the  United  States,  either  through  the  United 
Nations,  or  directly  with  other  nations  in  the 
area,  devise  means  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
recriminations  and  incitements  to  violence 
which  are  contributing  to  tension  and  in- 
stability in  the  Near  East. 

This  resolution  reaffirms  the  Tripartite 
E>eclaration  of  May  1950  In  which  the 
Uiiited  States.  Britain,  and  France  are 
committed  to  take  action  "both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations"  if  any 
state  in  the  area  should  use  force  or 
threaten  the  use  of  force  in  violation  of 
the  Arab-Israel  armistice  agreement. 
The  declaration  also  proclaims  our 
opposition  to  an  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  resolution  also  urges,  that 
the  United  States  use  its  good  offices  to 
negotiate  with  the  Middle  Eastern  states 
an  agreement  banning  nuclear  weapons 
in  that  area  vmder  an  international 
policing  system. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  resolution, 
which  I  believe  is  vitally  Important  for 
the  safety  of  Israel  and  the  world.  I  urge 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
carefuUy  to  review  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram to  insure  that  UjS.  aid  does  not 
make  it  possible  for  any  state  to  divert 
its  own  funds  from  being  used  for  the 
benefit  of  its  people  to  the  acquisition  of 
armaments  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
another  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  commitment  to  the 
democracy  of  Israel  and  our  commit- 
ment to  world  peace  requires  us  to  ap- 
prove this  resolution  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  perceptive  anal- 
ysis of  the  crucial  Middle  East  situation. 
I  strongly  support  the  resolution  to 
which  he  refers,  and  I  hope  that  the  re- 
spective committees  in  both  bodies  of 
this  Congress  will  give  the  resolution  and 
similar  resolutions  on  this  subject  very 


careful  consideration  and  evaluation.    I    secondary  systems  on  a  50  to  so  hs^ 
wish  again  to  compliment  the  gentl«nan    the  State   must  match  each  dnn^ 
for  his  line  work  in  this  Held.  nyd^rfti  funds  with  ei   «#  =.-.°M»'  of 


gentleman. 

the  great  contribution  made  by  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  York  in  his  efforts  to 
see  to  it  that  the  situation  does  not  ex- 
plode. 


r  his  line  work  in  this  field.  Federal  funds  with  $1  of  sut*  f^^ 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    I  thank  the    The  SUte  of  New  HampshirrjuttSJ 
nUeman.    I  know  we  are  all  aware  of    erally  owned  national  forest  lan<b  to^* 

ing  677,600  acres— this  means  that  ^It' 
than  41  percent  of  our  land  area  hi* 
been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  our  tar* 
ing  power.    Most  of  this  land  l«  in  mL 

matchless  White  Mountain  NaUoTM^ 
Forest,  enjoyed  by  people  from  all  ot^ 
our  great  NaUon  for  its  scenic  splenrW 
and  splrituaUy  refreshing  wlldern^ 
areas.  ^^ 

ro«  ABC — tsae.TTo  nm.  rcAa 

If  my  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal  share 
Of  the  cost  of  Federal-aid  primary  vdA 
secondary  projects  in  New  Hampthiie 
would  be  55.69  percent  and  the  State's 
share  44.31  percent,  instead  of  the  pw*. 
ent  ratio  of  50  to  50.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1962.  Federal-aid  funds  apporUoned  to 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  jyj. 
terns  totaled  $4,045,939.  In  order  to  tt- 
ceive  this  sum.  the  State  was  required 
to  match  it  with  an  equivalent  amount. 
$4,045,939.  If  my  bill  is  enacted,  tti 
State  of  New  Hampshire  would  be  re. 
quired  to  provide  only  $3,219,169  In  order 
to  obtain  the  full  Federal  apportionment 
The  difference  of  $826,770  could  be  used 
to  great  advantage  by  the  State,  partko. 
larly  in  our  rural  areas  and  to  Improre 
our  recreational  access  roads  which  are 
used  by  people  from  all  over  the  counta. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  reduetoc 
the  State's  matching  requirements  in  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secorKlary  pro- 
gram would  neither  increase  nor  decrease 
the  amount  of  Federal  aid  allotted  to  aoy 
State  nor  would  it  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  additional  Federal  funds,  it 
would  simply  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
which  a  particular  State  might  have  to 
provide  in  order  to  receive  the  full  bene- 
fit of  Federal  aid.  and  give  the  State 
greater  flexibility  in  expenditure  of  avafl* 
able  State  highway  funds. 

roa  i>rraasT*Ta^si,>i3.ato 

The  situation  Is  somewhat  different  in 
the  case  of  projects  on  the  Interstate 
System,  where  apportionments  to  the 
States  are  based  on  the  estimated  eost 
of  completing  the  Interstate  System,  and 
the  Federal  Qovemment  bears  90  peroot 
of  the  cost  of  interstate  projects  except 
in  those  13  States  where  the  Federal 
share  Is  greater  because  of  substantial 
areas  of  public  lands.  Under  the  exlit' 
ing  law,  the  Federal  share  of  interstate 
projects  in  New  Hampsiiire  is  90  percent 
If  my  bill  is  enacted,  the  Federal  share 
in  New  Hampshire  would  be  91.14  per- 
cent.  The  attached  schedule  will  dwt 
how  the  other  States  will  fare  if  my  WD 
is  enacted.  The  estimated  cost  of  coai- 
pleting  the  Interstate  System  which  «ai 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  1961  showed 
that  the  estimated  remaining  eost  of 
completing  the  system  In  New  Hamp- 
shire was  $115,257,000.  Computed  at  N 
percent,  the  Federal  share  of  this  a^ 
mated  cost  is  $103,731,300;  computed  at 
the  proposed  91.14  percent,  the  Federal 
share  would  be  $105,045,230.  or  an  to* 
crease  of  $1,313,930  In  the  amount  of 
Federal-aid  interstate  funds  paid  toWsw 
Hampshire  for  completion  of  the  system. 


FEDERAL-AID    PRIMARY    AND    SEC- 
ONDARY SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Clxveland]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  include 
a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  and  my  colleagues  know,  Federal 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  States 
on  a  matching  basis  to  assist  in  high- 
way construction.  The  States  gener- 
ally are  required  to  match  the  Federal 
funds  on  a  50  to  50  basis  on  projects  on 
the  Federal- aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems — commonly  referred  to  as  the 
ABC  system — and  90  to  10  on  the  proj- 
ects on  the  Interstate  System.  How- 
ever, the  law  provides  that  in  any  State 
containing  more  than  5  percent  of  non- 
taxable Indian  lands  and  public  domain 
lands,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
a  given  road  project  will  be  increased, 
and  the  State  matching  decreased,  based 
on  the  percentage  that  these  lands  bear 
to  the  total  area  of  the  State.  In  other 
words,  the  public  lands  States  are  given 
credit,  so  to  speak,  for  Federal  lands 
which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tax- 
ing powers  of  the  States. 

rAnt  AND  EQtriTABLX 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  oi^nion,  this  so- 
called  "sUdlng  scale"  provision  of  the 
law.  which  dates  from  1921.  is  fair  and 
equitable.  However,  under  the  present 
law.  the  area  of  national  forests  and  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  is  not  m- 
cluded  in  determining  the  matching  re- 
qtiirements  of  the  individual  States. 
Under  the  existing  law,  only  13  States 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  lowered  match- 
ing requirements.  But  there  are  154  na- 
tional forests  comprising  over  181  mil- 
lion acres  located  in  39  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  With  growing  interest  in  outdoor 
recreation  and  wilderness  areas,  this 
acreage  may  well  Incresue  substantially. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  fairness.  States 
having  large  areas  of  national  forests 
should  be  granted  the  same  benefits  with 
respect  to  Federal-aid  highway  matchmg 
requirements  as  have  been  extended  to 
those  States  with  large  areas  of  public 
domain  and  Indian  lands.  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  this. 

NEW    BAMPSHiaa CZAICPLX 

Let  me  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  bill, 
using  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire  as 
an  example.  Under  existing  law.  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  is  required  to 
match  Federal  funds  made  available  for 
projects  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
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Sliding  tomle  rate*  of  Federal-mid  participa- 
tion in  publia  tofuU  States  based  on  in- 
clusion of  entire  areas  of  national  forests, 
parks,  and  monuments — ConUnued 
[Dollara  In  Utoomxids] 


State 


Vermont 

VifKlnta 

Waisbington 

•  West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoniinu 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Puerto  Rico 


Total. 


Percrntage  of  project 
C08t  payable  from 
Federal -aid  funds 


no  percent 

Kedernl 

SO  percent 

SUt« 


film 

63.27 
06.  U3 
52.92 
82.27 
7S.32 
68.70 
50.76 


90  percent 

Federal, 

10  percent 

State 


00.  sg 
00.66 
03.21 
90.  5K 
90.45 
106.06 
01.74 


Addi- 
tional 

interstate 

Federal 
funds 

required 
under 

proposed 
ratio 


•074 
6,070 
13,719 
2,245 
1,023 
5.136 
0.434 


175,002 


I  Maximum  anM>untor05  percent  as  prescribed  by  title 
23,  U.8.C.,  aec.  l»(c)  used  In  det^rniinlng  additionul 
Federal  fiindx  required. 

'  IntTrasc  In  Federal  pcrtvntafre  less  than  0.006. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  _ 
ADMINISTRATION 


OTHB8  BlXXa 

If  the  PWeral  share  of  the  cost  of  com- 
nletlng  the  Interstate  System  is  increased 
in  SUtes  having  large  areas  of  national 
forests  parks,  and  monuments,  it  follows 
that  there  would  be  necessarily  a  greater 
outlay  of  Federal  funds,  and,  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  cost  estimates,  additional 
funds  would  have  to  be  provided  for  the 
jy^way  trust  fund.  However,  as  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  I  mtroduced  HM. 
5^1,  the  proceeds  of  several  Federal  au- 
tomotive taxes  are  now  being  diverted 
to  the  general  fund  Instead  of  being  used 
for  highway  purposes.  H.R.  5601  would 
trtnsfer  the  proceeds  of  these  taxes  to 
the  highway  trust  fund,  and  these  addi- 
tional revenues  could  be  used  to  defray 
tiie  coats  of  the  modest  increase  in  the 
PMeral  share  of  the  Interstate  System 
which  I  now  propose. 

In  addition,  under  H.R.  6015,  which  I 
Introduced  last  week  and  which  provides 
for  advance  purchase  of  rights-of-way  by 
States,  savings  in  excess  of  this  added 
^deral  share  may  well  be  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  I 
fed  that  the  sliding  scale  provision  which 
benefits  those  States  having  large  areas  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
of  nontaxable  Indian  lands  and  public  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
domain  lands  Is  fair  and  equitable  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mi- 
I  believe  that  the  same  benefit  should  be  chel]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
extended  to  those  States  having  large  point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
areas  of  national  forests,  national  parks,    neous  matter. 

and  monuments.  My  bill  would  so  pro-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
Tide,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
will  take  early  and  favorable  acUon.  from  Nebraska? 

SMing  scale  rates  of  Federal-aid  participa-  '^^^^  ^^  ^°  objection 

turn  in  public  lands  States  based  on  in-  ^^-  MICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rural 

ehuion  of  entire  areas  of  national  forests.  Electrification   Administration   needs   a 

perks,  arul  monuments  ccHnplete     shakeup     and     overhauUng. 

This    agency   is   using   the   taxpayer's 

money  to  do  things  and  go  off  in  dlrec- 

Addi-  tions  never  contemplated  by  law.    The 

tionai  appointed  oflBcials  running  the  agency 

FedS^*  8e«»  to  thliik  that  Congress  will  not  toke 

funds  any  action  to  require  compliance  with 

'^XiJT*  "*®  ^^"^  because  REA  sUU  claims  to  oper- 

proposed  ate    under   the   phony   cloak   of   being 

ratio  primarily  a  program  to  help  the  farmer. 

In  reality,  it  is  only  using  the  good  name 

$1,063  of  the  American  farmer  to  spread  Fed- 

^"i^  eral  bureaucratic  control  over  more  of 

i,9>7  our  citizens  and  the  Nation's  economy. 
*S;5J        Almost  a  year  has  passed  since  the 

t.  7w  Appropriations  Committee  instructed  the 

,  **  REA  Administrator  to  set  his  house  in 

3, 226  order  by  conforming  to  congressional  in- 

«e  tenUons  when  the  Rural  Electrification 

....  Act  was  passed.    But  the  Administrator 

io  has  so  far  failed  to  take  constructive 

]-^  action.     Since  REA  has  not  taken  ad- 

'  49  vantage  of  the  friendly  advice  of  the 

^\^  committee  to  straighten  itself  out,  the 

4.722  time  has  come  for  us  in  Congress  to  do 

2!raB  ^®  ^°**  ourselves. 

4,811  Congress  needs  to  consider  and  come 

i«  to  some  decision  about  the  following 

Yjll  matters:  The  fact  that  REA  is  granting 

--—  loans    to    finance    the    construction    of 

^••"  steam   electric   generating   facilities   to 

947  supplement  Federal  hydroelectric  power 

^  ssrstems  despite  the  continued  refusal  of 

1. 464  Congrress  to  authorize  direct  Federal  con- 

'fsio  structlon    of    such    steamplants.      ITie 

OM  question  of  whether  the  Federal  power 

^  439  marketing  agencies  should  have  supple- 

"^  mentary    steamplants   is   a    policy   de- 

••6  clslim  for  Congress   to  make — not  the 

REIA  Administrator. 
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Under  present  appropriation  pro- 
cedures REA  Is  able  to  amend  existing 
congressional  power  policy  by  expanding 
Federal  power  systems  through  genera- 
tion and  transmission  loans.  This  has 
been  done  recently  in  loans  to  the  Colo- 
rado Ute  Electric  Association  of  Colo- 
rado, the  Basin  Electric  Power  Coopera- 
tive of  South  Dakota  and  the  Upshur 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Corp.  at  Gil- 
mer, Tex.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  establish  the  specific  pur- 
pose on  projects  to  which  funds  are 
to  be  applied  agencies  could  not  change 
congressional  policy  by  administrative 
action. 

The  iron  curtain  of  secrecy  still  sur- 
rounds the  REA  actions  on  large-scale 
generation  and  transmission  fcM^llltles. 
Not  even  members  of  committees  of  Con- 
gress are  given  information  as  to  the 
economic  and  engineering  feasibility  of 
such  plants  even  though  the  cost  of  some 
may  run  as  high  as  $60  million. 

Since  REA  refuses  to  specify  to  Con- 
gress the  exact  purpose  for  which  its 
funds  are  to  be  spent,  how  can  Congress 
determine  the  need  each  year  for  the 
REA  program?  How  can  the  public 
know  its  tax  money  is  being  used  prop- 
erly? The  REA  Administrator  told  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  last 
year  that  he  could  not  sit  down  in  ad- 
vance and  prejudge  loan  applications, 
but  he  still  expects  Congress,  without  any 
information  whatsoever,  to  prejudge  the 
accuracy  of  his  loan  authorization  re- 
quests. 

The  hearings  clearly  Indicate  that 
that  the  recent  revision  of  REA's  gen- 
eration and  transmission  policy  to  in- 
clude a  "third  criterion"  under  which 
the  Administrator  can  justify  loans  for 
large  powerplants  to  protect  the  so- 
called  effectiveness  and  security  of  Its 
borrowers  completely  nullifies  the  two 
congressionally  approved  criteria  under 
which  the  Administrator  was  previously 
authorized  to  make  loans,  lliese  criteria 
required  that  generating  plants  should 
be  built  only  when  it  can  be  conclusively 
shown  that  energy  is  not  available  from 
any  existing  source  or  that  the  plant  can 
produce  energy  at  lower  cost  than  can 
be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  This 
new  third  criterion  has  no  basis  in  law 
and  It  was  put  into  effect  by  the  Admin- 
istrator without  any  prior  consultation 
with  duly  authorized  committees  of 
Congress. 

The  REA  is  still  using  lotms  author- 
ized under  section  5  of  the  act  to  finance 
the  purchase  and  Installation  of  elec- 
trical and  plumbing  equipment  for  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises. 
The  House  Agricultural  Committee  last 
year  warned  the  Administrator  that  the 
use  of  section  5  loans  for  industrial  pur- 
poses was  contrary  to  congressional  in- 
tent, but  REA  has  ignored  this  congres- 
sional wammg. 

For  too  many  years  now  Congress  has 
been  appropriating  blindly  for  this  rural 
electrification  program  in  the  belief  that 
it  coulc  do  no  wrong.  It  is  quite  evident, 
however,  that  Congress  Is  now  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  change  of  di- 
rection in  REA  policy.  There  is  also 
clear  indication  of  growing  pubUe  con- 
cern throughout  the  Nation  over  this 
costly  program. 
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It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  recognise  its 
respoosibaity  to  the  Natkm'i  taxpayers 
bf  asserting  Its  control  oirer  the  USA's 
activities  through  the  appropriations 
process. 

INTERNATIONAL  HOME  LOAN  BANK 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cua- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarics  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraslca? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est contribution  our  country  can  make 
in  foreign  aid  is  to  help  other  coimtrles, 
those  who  wish  to  emulate  the  success  of 
America,  understand  the  Ideas  which 
have  guided  us  on  oiir  way  to  greatness 
and  adapt  them  for  their  own  use. 
With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  have  today 
Introduced  legislation.  Identical  to  bills 
which  were  offered  in  the  last  Congress 
and  which  have  been  Introduced  in  both 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  in  this  session,  to  establish  an 
International  Home  Loan  Bank. 

This  proposal,  which  has  the  backing 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  UJS.  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
among  other  groups,  has  as  its  purpose 
the  development  in  other  countries, 
especially  the  underdeveloped  nations  of 
the  world,  of  a  savings  and  loan  system 
to  promote  thrift,  encourage  home- 
ownership,  and  aid  in  the  rise  of  middle 
class  among  these  pecH?le.  The  mecha- 
nism of  this  bill,  by  which  it  would  ac- 
complish its  goals,  would  be  an  Interna- 
tional Home  Loan  Bank  through  which 
financial  backing  could  be  given  to  the 
developing  savings  and  loan  industry 
abroad. 

Clearly,  the  goals  which  are  set  for 
the  International  Home  Loan  Bank 
would  be  Important  in  helping  home- 
ownership  in  the  underdeveloped  coim- 
tries.  "nils  form  of  development  is 
meaningful  apart  from  any  Commimist 
threat.  It  is  a  real  step  forward  in  the 
entire  social  structure  of  the  nation 
establishing  these  lending  institutions. 
It  meets  problems  which  exist  independ- 
ent of  the  cold  war,  and  It  envisions  the 
involvement  of  the  people  of  the  recip- 
ient nation,  indeed  their  involvement  as 
the  primary  force  in  this  matter,  in  the 
effort  to  overcome  these  problems. 

Late  last  year,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  on  housing  needs  in 
Latin  America.  This  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Simday,  October  21,  edi- 
tion of  the  Times,  points  up  the  impor- 
tance of  this  problem  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks  to  help  give  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
and  its  gioals. 

Spvt$  Ask  Sottcbt  th  Latim  Housnro 
(By  PliUlp  Shabecoff) 

In  ckucli  of  Latin  America,  a  penny  saved 
U  a  rue  coin — and  therein  Um  one  of  the 
chl^f    reasons    for    Latin    America's    acute 
fortage  of  housing. 


"There  are  18  mintoi  latin  American  fam- 
ilies now  IlTlng  In  urban  sluma  who  can, 
afford  some  kind  of  decent  boosing,"  Bod- 
man  C.  Boekefeller  said  recently. 

The  problem,  he  explained.  Is  that  In  most 
areas  of  Latin  America,  a  lack  of  Individual 
savings  means  that  mort^ges  simply  are  not 
available  for  middle  and  lower  class  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  eldest  son  of  Oov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  Is  vice  president  In  charge  of 
housing  for  the  International  Basic  Economy 
Corp.  (IBEC).  The  company,  a  financing 
development  and  Investment  concern  con- 
trolled by  Rockefeller  Interests,  soon  will 
buUd  Its  10,000th  home  In  Puerto  Rico  and 
South  America. 

Although  most  Latin  American  govern- 
ments have  set  up  hoxislng  programs,  often 
with  grants  from  US.  agencies  such  as  the 
Agency  for  Intematlcmal  Development,  mil- 
lions of  people  continue  to  live  In  tin  shacks 
and  apartment  house  slums.  The  answer 
to  this  blight,  Mr.  Rockefeller  believes,  lies 
In  private  rather  than  Oovemment  housing. 

Some  50  percent  of  South  America's  urban 
population  earns  enough  money  to  amortize 
mortgages,  he  asserted.  But  mortgages  gen- 
erally are  available  only  for  luxury  bousing, 
and  on  exorbitant  terms. 

rXW    INI>ITn>UAL8    8AVX 

The  reason  for  this,  Mr.  Rockefeller  ex- 
plained U  that  there  Is  little  individual  sav- 
ing In  Latin  America.  Inflation  and  low  in- 
come levels  discourage  savings  in  most  of  the 
countries  there,  and  virtually  no  savings  in- 
stitutions exist  in  an  effective  form.  And 
lack  of  individual  savings  means  a  dearth 
of  capital  for  mortgages. 

What  is  needed  In  Latin  America,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  said,  is  a  system  of  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  wlmHar  to  that  In 
this  country.  But  except  for  recently  or- 
ganized projects  In  Chile  and  Peru,  these 
Institutions  are  rare  in  Latin  America. 

Help  may  be  on  the  way,  howerer,  as  a 
result  of  a  bUl  introduced  In  the  Senate  on 
October  2  by  Senator  Oaotos  Smathkbs, 
Democrat,  of  Florida. 

The  legislation,  which  was  designed  to  help 
Latin  Americans  save  their  own  money  for 
private  housing,  was  a  casualty  of  the  recent 
congressional  scramble  for  adjournment  and 
never  got  out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  However,  Senator  SMATRKas 
plans  to  reintroduce  It  when  the  Senate  next 
convenes. 

The  bill,  an  amendment  to  previously  pro- 
posed legislation  to  alter  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  and  the  Home  Owners  Land 
Act.  called  for  the  establishment  of  an  "In- 
ternational Home  Loan  Bank." 

roRBcx  iNTSBTVXNT  PBDcrrrxo 

Through  this  bank  U.S.  savings  and  loan 
companies  will  have  the  privilege  of  invest- 
ing up  to  1  percent  of  their  assets  in  similar 
Institutions  In  Latin  America  and  elsewhere 
overseas,  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  savings  and  loan  systems  In 
those  areas. 

The  bill,  which  also  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  JoHKr  Spaekman.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
baxxm,  Is  reported  to  have  a  good  chance  of 
passing  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  U.S.  savings  and  loan  organizations 
which  might  Invest  In  counterpart  Insti- 
tutions in  South  America  are  regarding  the 
Chilean  experiment  with  keen  Interest.  A 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  at  the  advice  of 
American  economic  experts,  18  associations 
were  started  there  under  the  supervision  of  a 
central  bank,  with  American  capital  serving 
as  seed  money. 

The  associations  pay  6  percent  Interest  on 
savings  and  charge  10  percent  on  mortgages, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  said.  They  also  operate  un- 
der an  unusual  inflation-protection  mecha- 
nism which  adjusts  Interest  and  principal  on 
both  savings  and  mortgagee  on  the  basis  of 
an  index  of  wages  and  prices. 
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By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  23  ooo  t— ., 
were  parUclpatlng  In  the  prtigram'  andTSi 
mortgages  had  been  approved  or  were  hi  .k- 
process  of  approval.  *• 

DKMAMD    KXCXXM   BUnjtlMG 

Because  of  the  associations,  many  am 
houses  are  being  buUt  in  ChUe.  Ho^otJ 
there  is  evidence  that  the  mortgage  mt^ 
has  grown  faster  than  the  oonstructlon^M 
ness.  Demand  for  houses  la  far  exce^^ 
actual  production.  Mr.  Rockefells  »j^^^ 

In  most  cases,  he  explained,  builders  ar» 
short  of  sufficient  working  capital.  It  u  J^ 
difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  new  nb 
tem  U  here  to  Btay  and  that  their  proflu  fw 
building  homes  will  not  be  wiped  out  s, 
inflation.  "^ 

This  is  where  IBEC  steps  In.  The  cam. 
pany  has  built  moet  of  its  houses  in  Puerto 
Rico,  but  it  believes  the  eetabllahment  of 
savings  and  loan  companies  wiU  provide  on. 
portunlty  in  South  America. 

IBEC  already  has  under  oonstmctloB  7lo 
houses  In  Santiago,  Chile,  and  plans  to  boikl 
more.  Most  of  the  hoxues  are  three-bedroom 
dwellings  that  sell  for  $7,000  to  18.000  The 
company  also  Is  building  In  Peru,  where  tvo 
associations  have  been  established,  one  by  % 
Roman  Catholic  prlect. 

One  of  IBEC's  basic  functions,  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller said,  is  to  demonstrate  that  VS.  Indusl 
trial  methods  and  techniques  are  applicable 
abroad. 

"It  is  not  an  original  Idea,  but  we  try  to 
concentrate  on  buslnesaes,  such  as  boiatM. 
that  directly  affect  people.  We  also  maka  a 
profit  by  doing  so,"  he  said. 

One  of  these  techniques  Is  the  IBEC  meth- 
od of  home  construction.  This  makes  uac  of 
a  bouse-slxed  steel  form  to  mold  reinforced 
concrete  on  a  previously  prepared  floor  slab 
Once  a  site  U  prepared,  the  company  can  pro- 
duce  six  houses  a  day  on  that  site. 

PaXCAST   PANKLS   HKLPTUI. 

IBEC  also  uses  precast  concrete  wall  panel 
and  roof  systems  In  Its  housing  projects. 

Recently,  however.  IBEC  has  recognized 
that  its  methods  are  not  alwayi  ap- 
plicable In  South  America.  Often,  the  ab- 
sence of  materials  and  large-scale  demand 
make*  the  mass  construction  method  too 
expensive.  Construction  also  Is  slowed  by 
government  Inspection  methods  and  equip- 
ment breakdowns.  The  company,  there- 
fore, is  beginning  to  turn  to  local  manual 
labor  as  the  cheapest  method  of  building 
in  some  areas. 

As  soon  as  the  new  bill  is  passed,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  predicted,  at  least  five  OS. 
savings  and  loan  companies  will  In- 
vest In  South  American  countries.  IBK 
will  be  prepared  to  construct  about  2JM 
housing  units  a  year  to  meet  the  expected 
demand  for  homes. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  believes  that  the  middle 
class  housing  shortage  in  Latin  Amsrtca 
must  be  alleviated  for  the  security  of  thk 
country  as  well  as  for  the  needs  of  the  Latin 
Americans. 

"The  middle  class  in  Latin  America,  which 
certainly  has  the  ability  to  revolt,  has  been 
denied  the  normal  material  rewards  that 
the  middle  class  expects  in  the  United 
SUtes."  he  said.  "While  the  Latin  mid- 
dle class  is  loyal  to  the  Western  concept  at 
government,  this  denial  puts  a  tremendooi 
strain  on  its  loyalty." 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY  AND 
WORKMEN'S  COKfPENSATIOW: 

CURING  THE  OVERLAP 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  thst 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Rr.  Cot- 
Tisl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  ttii 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  include  extn- 
neous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obfeetlon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
enacted  the  social  security  law  in  1935 
tnd  21  years  later,  In  195C.  amended  the 
law  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  social 
secxuity  disability  benefits.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  social  security  disability 
program. 

Since  that  date  important  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  program.  Orig- 
inidly,  disability  benefits  were  restricted 
to  persons  50  years  of  age  and  over. 
Provision  was  made  to  offset  against  so- 
cial security  disability  beneflLs.  all  bene- 
fits received  under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws. 

In  1958,  the  provision  for  deduction  of 
irorkmen's  compensation  benefits  was 
eliminated.  Also  in  that  year,  benefits 
for  the  dependents  of  a  beneficiary  un- 
^f  the  program  were  made  available. 

In  1960,  the  age  50  limitation  was  elim- 
iDftted  so  that  all  qualified  persons  totally 
and  permanently  disabled  became  en- 
titled to  benefits. 

prom  these  facts,  it  is  apparent  that 
tbeze  has  been  a  considerable  expansion 
of  the  social  security  disability  program. 
Diere  is  demand  for  still  further  exten- 

rion. 

In  1961,  H.R.  4571  proposed  to  extend 
diaability  benefits  to  persons  temporarily 
disabled.  Under  such  a  provision,  which 
leodved  the  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  very  serious  consideration  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  more 
people  would  have  been  placed  upon  the 
•oeial  security  disability  rolls.  Many  of 
tbeae  already  would  have  been  receiving 
workmen's  compensation  benefits.  This 
provision  was  eliihinated  from  the  bill 
which  was  enacted. 

In  1962,  billa  to  broaden  even  further 
the  disability  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  at  even  higher  costs  were 
pending  at  the  adjournment  of  the  87th 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  factually  speaking,  there 
has  been  considerable  change  from  the 
original  disability  program  as  enacted  by 
Ooogress.  Some  of  the  results  fiowing 
from  this  expanded  program  are  sur- 
pcistng  Indeed  and  not  the  remits  which. 
In  my  opinion*  were  envisioned  by  Con- 
creBS. 

Ptn*  instance,  with  the  elimination  of 
the  offset  provision  in  1958.  it  is  now 
possible  for  a  beneficiary  to  draw  both 
State  workmen's  compensation  and  so- 
cial security  disability  benefits  for  a 
tingle  injury.  Consider  the  results  of 
this  particular  change  in  the  law. 

A  disabled  employee  with  a  wife  and 
two  dependents  who  earns  $400  per 
month  would  be  entitled  to  receive  $254 
in  social  security  disability  benefits.  In 
addition,  if  he  were  a  workmen's  com- 
pensation covered  employee  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  $294.67  per  month  under  work- 
men's compensation.  He  would  thus  re- 
ceive $548.67  per  month  tax-free  while 
(Usabledi  as  compcu^  with  his  former 
earnings  of  $400  per  month  which  would 
be  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax  of  more 
than  $400  per  year. 


Mr.  Speaker,  workers  in  47  Juris- 
dictions receive  through  this  duplication 
of  benefits  more  than  their  take-home 
pay.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
Congress  did  not  intend  this  result. 

From  this  result,  also  the  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  these  injured  per- 
sons will  suffer.  No  longer  will  there  be 
any  incentive  for  the  injured  person  to 
return  to  a  productive  livelihood.  Re- 
ports have  reached  me  that  the  drop  in 
the  number  of  rehabilitated  persons  has 
reached  alarming  proportions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tired  story  of  Fed- 
eral encroachment  is  having  its  impact 
upon  the  individual  State  compensation 
programs.  Some  States  already  are 
resisting  this  dual  Federal-State  plan. 
In  Minnesota,  a  partial  "reverse  offset" 
law  has  been  enacted  which  provides 
that  State  compensation  benefits  will  be 
reduced  by  social  security  disability 
benefits.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced this  year  In  the  States  of  Colorado 
and  Maryland  to  enact  the  "reverse  off- 
set." 

The  handwriting  Is  clear,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  demise  of  the  State  programs 
is  a  matter-of-fact  under  such  laws.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  intended  to 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  State 
workmen's  compensation  progrrams 
through  enactment  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Disability  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  detriment  done  to 
the  State  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
gram by  the  Federal  socicd  security 
program  would  be  irreparable  injury. 
The  State  programs  for  50  years  have 
been  the  basic  disability  programs  in 
this  country  for  work-connected  dis- 
abilities. The  Federal  program  imder 
social  security  cannot  compare  favor- 
ably at  all  with  the  benefits  imder  the 
State  program,  that  is,  payments  and 
unlimited  medical  benefits.  Thus,  de- 
stroying the  State  programs,  in  effect,  is 
only  hurting  our  disabled  people. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  to  reveal 
8<Mne  problem  areas  in  the  social  secu- 
rity disability  program.  Informed  per- 
sons acquainted  with  these  areas  have 
suggested  two  approaches  as  solutions. 
One  approach  would  be  to  limit  the 
amoimt  of  dual  benefits  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  disabled  worker's  average 
weekly  wage,  not  to  exceed  a  mayinmrn 
sum. 

The  other  approach  would  be  to  rein- 
state the  offset  provision  in  the  Federal 
act  which  was  repealed  in  1958.  This 
would  reduce  social  security  disability 
benefits  by  the  amount  of  benefits  re- 
ceived under  the  State  compensation 
programs.  Under  both  of  these  ap- 
proaches, persons  receiving  benefits  un- 
der the  present  laws  would  not  be  af- 
fected. The  purpose  here  is  not  to  take 
away  benefits  from  disabled  people  but 
to  make  sound  and  workable  the  dis- 
ability programs  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  HerloncI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  TMr.  Thoicpsow]  have  introduced 
bills  which  will  encompass  the  solution 
mentioned  here.   I  am  happy  to  join  my 


colleagues  in  the  introduction  of  these 
bins  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  review 
and  study  of  this  matter. 


DUE  PROCESS  FOR  STATES  IN  AP- 
PEALING ADMINISTRATIVE  DECI- 
SIONS OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  resolution,  which  is  set  out  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks,  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislative 
Leaders  regarding  certain  problems 
which  have  arisen  in  the  area  of  Federal- 
State  cooperation  in  the  field  of  welfare. 
In  effect,  there  is  a  limitation  of  due 
process  in  that  certain  interested  parties 
— ^the  States— cannot  now  appeal  admin- 
istrative decisions  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  imder 
the  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  this  right  of  appeal 
in  these  sections  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Utles  I,  IV,  X.  xrv.  and  XVI.  The 
appeal  which  is  ccmtemplated  is  first  ad- 
ministrative and,  if  necessary,  through 
the  Federal  court  system. 

The  cooperation  of  our  Federal  and 
State  welfare  agencies  is  vital  if  we  are 
to  make  our  efforts  in  this  important 
field  effective.  I  believe  this  cooperation 
would  be  improved  if  we  could  provide 
the  States  with  the  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing their  objections  to  administrative 
decisions  by  the  Federal  Goverxmient  in 
a  forum  where  these  objections  could  be 
properly  evaluated.  This  Is  the  purpose 
of  my  bill.  _J 

The  resolution  calling  attention  ttfXhe 
problem  in  this  field,  upon  which  my 
proposal  is  based,  follows: 

National  CoNratENCB  op  State  Lbcislative 

Lkaokbs 

resolution 

Whereas  in  the  several  States  segments  of 
the  public  and  their  elected  re];»esentatlve8 
are  manifesting  increasing  concern  with 
policies,  administration,  eflfect,  and  skyrock- 
eting cost  of  federally  aided  public  assistance 
programs;   and 

Whereas  this  conference  Is  concerned  with 
the  many  problems  that,  irreapective  of  the 
political  complexion  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  ITnlted  States,  have 
stemmed  over  the  year  from  Federal -State 
relationships  in  public  welfare,  such  as: 

(a)  The  steadily  increasing  delegation  of 
power  by  the  Ck>ngreflB  to  Federal  adminis- 
trators, or  the  assiimption  of  such  power  by 
such  administrators  as,  for  example,  the  re- 
quirement that  each  State  by  administrative 
mandate  or  by  law  prescribe  a  State  plan  of 
administration  including  "luiiform  statewide 
standards  of  assistance."  Such  uniformity, 
in  practice,  makes  it  xumecesaarlly  difficult 
to  aid  and  rehabilitate  each  needy  person  as 
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an  Individual,  differing  In  characteristics  and 
requirements  from  otho'  individualB;  and 

(b)  The  promulgation  of  policy  and  pro- 
cedure by  appointive  Federal  and  State  oA- 
clalB  and  personnel  ungulded  by  sufficient 
legislative  standards  which  should  be  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  and  by  the  State  legis- 
latures subject  to  limitations  set  forth  by 
Congress:  and 

Whereas  this  conference  has  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  fundamental  alms  of  practical 
modem  public  welfare,  namely,  to  aid  people 
who  have  Insufficient  resources  and  to  pro- 
vide such  aid  promptly,  objectively,  effec- 
tively, and  economically.  Administration  of 
assistance  In  accordance  with  the  best  self- 
help  and  rehabilitation  pn-actlces,  however, 
should  not  be  hampered  by  the  needless  bur- 
den of  the  present  network  of  administrative 
regulations,  reporting,  bulletins.  State  let- 
ters. Interpretations,  minute  conformity  re- 
views, and  a  mass  of  other  administrative 
requirements  unnecessary  to  Insure  compli- 
ance with  congressional  policy  or  to  safe- 
guard Federal  funds;   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  in  Its  consideration  of  pub- 
lic assistance  legislation  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  the  Congress  adhere  to  the  fol- 
lowing principles: 

1.  That  Congress  limit  the  present  broad 
delegation  of  power  under  the  public  assist- 
ance provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by 
setting  forth  more  definitive  standards  with 
which  a  State  must  comply  to  qualify  for 
Federal  public  assistance  grants  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  sufficient  latitude  for  ap- 
propriate administrative  action  In  Imple- 
menting the  policy  of  Congress. 

a.  That  such  compliance  shall  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  provisions  of  a  State's 
law  insofar  as  they  conform  to  such  Federal 
statutory  conditions  and  Insofar  as  such  con- 
forming State  laws  are  substantially  exe- 
cuted in  good  faith;  and 

3.  That  no  Federal  agency  shall  deny  or 
withhold  Federal  funds  available  for  public 
assistance  grants  to  the  States  without  the 
approval  of  an  Impartial  administrative  tri- 
bunal after  notice  and  opportunity  to  be 
heard  shall  have  been  afforded  the  State  ad- 
versely affected,  and  further  that  a  State 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the  determina- 
tion of  such  tribunal  to  an  appropriate 
U.S.  court. 

4.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  and  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


TO  STIMULATE  INVESTMENT  INTO 
NEW    ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cint- 
Tis]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time,  imder  section  212  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  a  loss  is  deduct- 
ible for  amounts  spent  in  searching  out 
and  investigating  a  potential  business 
or  investment  only  where  the  taxpayer 
has  entered  Into  the  transaction  under 
contemplation  and  the  loss  has  resulted 
from  the  abandonment  of  the  project 
This  interpretation  of  the  section  came 
into  prominence  in  1957  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  Revenue  Ruling  57- 
418. 


Prior  to  1957,  the  expenditures  for  pre- 
liminary investigations  of  business  or  in- 
vestment oi;^;>ortunities  were  allowed  as 
deductions  even  though  the  taxpayer  did 
not,  eventually,  enter  the  transaction.  I 
have  today  offered  a  bill  which  would  in 
effect  overrule' Revenue  Ruling  57-418 
and  reinstate  the  earlier  rule  as  set  out 
above. 

The  basis  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
courage taxpayers  to  investigate  new 
ventures  and  investments.  Requiring 
that  a  taxpayer  materially  commit  him- 
self to  the  development  of  a  particular 
undertaking  before  the  expenses  of  in- 
vestigating it  in  order  to  weigh  its  pos- 
sibilities are  allowed  as  a  tax  deduction 
limits  the  scope  of  ventures  into  which 
careful  and  responsible  taxpayers  will 
look  for  possible  development  and  this, 
in  turn,  limits  the  development  poten- 
tial of  our  economy. 

Living  as  we  do  in  a  period  of  rapid 
technological  change  and  innovation.  I 
feel  it  is  wiser  for  us  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
tivities of  those  who  would  move  us  into 
new  fields  by  exploring  their  economic 
possibilities  than  to  hobble  their  efforts 
to  help  America  move  forward. 


MAY  10:  RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  mmois  [Mr.  Der- 
wxNSKil  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow. May  10.  is  the  traditional 
national  holiday  of  Rumania,  commem- 
orating that  nation's  independence 
and  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Rimiania. 

Unfortunately,  this  holiday  cannot  be 
celebrated  in  Rumania,  since  the  Soviet- 
Imposed  government  there  attempts  to 
eradicate  all  traces  of  Rumania's  great 
and  glorious  past. 

However.  the  Rumanian  people 
throughout  the  free  world  continue  to 
observe  their  nation's  national  holiday 
with  persistent  devotion  and  continue 
their  active  efforts  and  cooperation  with 
organizations  representing  other  captive 
lands  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  restoring 
freedom  to  all  their  homelands. 

It  has  been  most  heartening  to  me. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  notice  a  growing  na- 
tional interest  here  in  the  United  States 
in  the  plight  of  the  captive  peoples  of 
communism,  and  the  further  realization 
that  the  forces  of  legitimate  nationalism 
constitute  the  basic  weakness  of  the 
Soviet  colMiial  empire. 

We  maintain  as  a  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy,  support  of  one  of  the  key 
points  of  President  Wilson's  famous  14 
points — ^namely,  self-determination  of 
peoples. 

The  government  now  in  power  in 
Rumania  Is  illegitimate.  It  clearly  does 
not  consider  the  wishes  of  the  Ruma- 
nian people.  A  quiet,  persistent  opposi- 
tion to  the  regime  continues.  Certainly. 
as   we   commemorate   Rumania's    inde- 
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pendence  day  we  can  give  to  its  leaiWr, 
in  the  free  world  and  its  quiet,  perSS 
people  in  the  land  itself,  hope  and^ 
spii  ation  that  will  enable  them  to  maS' 
tain  their  efforts  and  join  the  greiUtnL 
world  crusade  for  the  end  of  the  Cott 
munist  thieat  to  the  world  and  the  re» 
toration  of  true  freedom  to  others  and 
their  lands. 


PUBLISHERS  WHO  CHEAT:   CHEAT 
ERS   WHO   WRITE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  lUi 
OsM ERS 1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May 
5,  1963,  an  outrageous  smear  of  my  char- 
acter based  on  a  series  of  lies  appeared 
in  Parade,  a  newspaper  magazine,  which 
is  independently  published  for  distribu- 
tion by  a  large  number  of  Simday  news- 
papers throughout  the  United  States. 

This  attempted  character  assaMtna- 
tlon  cf  me  was  included  in  an  article  by 
Jack  Anderson,  which  bore  the  tlUe  "Is 
Congress  Protecting  Its  Members  Who 
Cheat?"  This  article  was  a  followup  on 
an  earlier  one  \n  Parade  which  appetu^ 
on  March  24.  1963,  also  by  Jack  Ander- 
son, titled  "Congressmen  Who  Cheat." 

In  these  articles,  the  totally  untnie 
charge  is  made  that  I  made  a  quick 
$4,000  profit  in  60  days  by  obtaining  in- 
side information  at  a  committee  hear- 
ing at  which  condemnation  of  land  oo 
Capitol  Hill  was  being  considered.  It  Is 
stated  that  I  slipped  out  of  my  chair, 
phoned  a  real  estate  broker,  ordered  him 
to  buy  property  in  the  area  to  be  con- 
demned, then  returned  to  the  hearing  in 
time  to  vote. 

If  true,  such  a  charge  would  certainly 
be  a  serious  reflection  on  my  character. 
However,  it  is  so  ridiculous  and  contrary 
to  the  facts  that  it  is  completely  beyond 
intelligent  comprehension  that  Parade. 
with  its  great  resources,  would  not.  it 
the  very  least,  have  asked  one  of  Waafa- 
Ington's  many  competent  reporters  to 
check  the  facts  because  they  are  to 
quickly  and  easily  available  to  anyone. 

Here  are  the  facts  from  ofBdil 
records: 

First  question:  Did  I  get  Inside  Infor- 
mation at  a  committee  meeting  where 
the  purchase  of  land  on  Capitol  Hill  vss 
being  considered,  leave  the  meeting,  call 
a  broker  to  purchase  property  and  re- 
turn to  the  meeting  in  time  to  vote?  An- 
swer: Absolutely  not. 

As  our  legislative  directories  will  show, 
I  do  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever,  served  on 
any  committee  or  commission  dealing  In 
any  way  whatsoever  with  the  acquisition 
of  land  on  Capitol  Hill,  nor  have  I  em 
attended  any  meeting  of  any  such  groop 

Second  question:  To  completely  dear 
the  air  of  any  suspicion,  could  I  hare  ob- 
tained Inside  information  from  other 
sources  prior  to  my  buying  a  house  oo 
Capitol  Hill  in  1957?  Answer:  Abso- 
lutely not. 
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rtit  Architect  of  the  Capttol  Inform* 
-ui  that  the  House  Office  Building  Com- 
^Llon  made  the  decision  to  buy  the 
iaSfor  the  new  House  Office  Building— 
Stion  specified  In  the  March  24  arti- 
d^ln  May  of  1955,  more  than  2  years 
wi^  my  purchase,  while  the  decision 
to  acquire  the  2  blocks  east  of  the  Old 
Houae  Office  Building— location  In  May 
5  article— was  made  In  June  of  1960  al- 
Bjort  3  years  after  my  purchase. 

"Third  question:  Did  I  ever  make  a 
oulck  $4,000  profit  In  60  days  on  any 
Capitol  Hill  property?  Answer:  Abso- 
lutely not. 

m  July  of  1957  I  bought  a  dilapidated 
wpoM  in  Washington.  DC,  at  125  C 
Street.  SE.,  for  $15,500,  without  using 
a  broker.  Intending  to  renovate  and  oc- 
capj  part  of  It  myself.  I  paid  $3,500  in 
cash  and  took  out  a  $12,000  mortgage. 
After  learning  from  several  contractors 
bow  high  the  cost  of  its  renovation  would 
be,  I  placed  it  on  the  market  and  was 
ouble  to  find  a  buyer.  After  some 
months  without  any  offers,  a  real  estate 
broker  foimd  a  buyer  in  March  of  1958. 
9  months  after  my  purchase,  who  could 
mf^A  only  a  $1,000  downpasrment  with 
the  balance  of  the  sale  price  of  $19,000. 
Aw  me  covered  by  a  second  mortgage 
payable  3  years  after  the  sale.  I  received 
just  $50  in  cash  at  the  time  of  sale  while 
the  real  estate  broker  received  a  5-per- 
cent commission  of  $950  out  of  the  $1,000 
downpayment.  Considering  legal  fees, 
taxes  during  my  ownership,  and  Incl- 
doital  expenses,  when  the  second  mort- 
ttgt  was  finally  paid  off  3  years  later, 
the  result  was  a  long,  long  way  from  a 
"quick  $4,000  profit  In  60  days."  This 
same  house  changed  hands  again  a  few 
jtus  ago.  It  still  stands  there  on  C 
Street,  vacant,  unimproved  and  for 
Mle. 

Obviously  from  these  facts,  any  charge 
tt»t  I  used  inside  information  for  my 
own  ?aln  is  a  vicious  smear  based  on  fab- 
ricated falsehoods.  Anyone  at  any  time 
could  have  learned  the  truth  from  the 
ofltdal  records  of  Congress  and  the  Re- 
entler  of  Deeds  for  the  District  of  Co- 
tannbla  without  difficulty  or  delay. 

In  his  May  5  Parade  article.  Anderson 
again  repeated  one  of  his  1962  falsehoods 
about  me.  This  year,  however,  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  question  rather  than  as 
a  statement  of  fact.  It  Is  the  accusation 
that  the  pay  of  one  of  my  clerks  is  used 
to  pay  my  printing  bills.  The  repetition 
of  this  lie  has  caused  great  anguish  to 
the  valuable  part- time  member  of  my 
staff  whom  he  mentions,  Mrs.  Laura  Sell- 
oer.  She  has  now  resigned,  I  regret  to 
report.  She  has  performed  faithful 
■enrice  for  my  constituents.  She  simply 
refused  to  take  this  unfounded  abuse  any 
kxiger.  I  cannot  blame  her. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  always  be  my  pur- 
pose to  defend  smd  preserve  our  great 
free  press,  not  to  destroy  It.  The  few 
publishers  who  permit  their  columns  to 
be  used  to  degrade  a  man's  character  and 
Integrity  without  check  or  restraint  by 
the  lazy,  the  incompetent,  or  by  m&llclous 
■candsdmongers.  do  great  harm  to  the 
reputation  of  every  decent  {mblisher  and 
to  the  principle  of  a  free  press.  Let  us 
be  thankful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  over- 
*belaUng  majority  of  our  news  media 


owners,  editors,  and  reporters  are  decent, 
honest,  hard-working,  and  truthful 
people. 

ANTmUMPINO   LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  we  are  faced  with 
a  high  level  of  unemployment  in  Amer- 
ica, and  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
many  foreign-made  products  are  captur- 
ing the  markets  of  American-made 
goods,  and  thereby  adding  to  oiu*  xm- 
employment  problem.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing a  fair  trade  policy  or  arrange- 
ment. I  am  critical  of  unfair  trade 
practices.  In  1962.  we  adopted  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  and  it  was  the 
declared  purp>ose  of  the  act,  and  I  quote : 

(1)  to  stimulate  the  economic  growth  of 
the  United  States  and  maintain  and  enlarge 
foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  United 
States  agriculture.  Industry,  mining,  and 
commerce;  and  (2)  to  strengthen  economic 
relations  with  foreign  countries  through  the 
development  of  open  and  nondiscriminatory 
trading  In  the  free  world. 

Yet  in  recent  years  we  have  seen 
American  industry  nearly  destroyed  by 
unfair  trade  practices  and  discrimina- 
tion of  American  products.  I  cite  as 
examples,  turkeys  and  poultry  products 
generally,  coal,  steel,  cattle,  sheep,  lead- 
zinc,  copper,  and  many  others.  During 
the  past  few  months  I  have  written  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Free- 
man, and  even  to  the  President,  re- 
questing utilization  of  section  252  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  eliminate 
unfair  and  discriminatory  practices,  but 
the  problems  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  Congress  should 
assume  this  responsibility,  and  that  we 
will  have  to  define  these  unfair  p?%u:tices 
with  great  clarity. 

It  Is  my  impression  that  the  problems 
cited  are  directly  tied  up  with  the  prac- 
tice of  foreign  manufacturers  dumping 
their  products  in  this  coiuitry  and  sell- 
ing them  at  prices  below  what  they  are 
sold  for  in  their  own  countries.  Many 
Members  of  this  House  and  the  Senate 
have  drawn  the  same  conclusion,  and 
hence  have  introduced  antidumping 
legislation.  This  afternoon  I  have  taken 
that  same  opportunity.  This  bill  is  al- 
most identical  to  many  already  intro- 
duced, but  it  includes  the  further  pro- 
vision designed  to  protect  the  product 
as  well  as  the  industry.  This  is  impor- 
tant since  many  of  the  products  dumped 
upon  our  markets  may  not  substantially 
injure  the  industry  but  will  injure  or 
even  eliminate  various  products  within 
the  industry. 


PREVENTINO  THE   SPREAD  OF 
COMMUNISM 

Mr.     MARTIN     of     Nebraska.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Bfr.  Tm^pial 
may  extend  his  remarkb  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  I  speak  for  all  of  my  colleagues 
when  I  express  the  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  resolve  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  com- 
munism from  spreading  another  tenacle 
in  this  hemisirtiere. 

Haiti  has  been  ripe  for  revolution 
from  within  for  several  years;  the 
squalor  cmd  miserable  poverty  of  the 
great  majority  of  Haitians  has  created 
this  explosive  situation.  We  in  the 
United  States  hope  that  Haitians  will 
oust  the  oppressive  Duvalier  upon  the 
expiration  of  his  elected  term  of  office 
this  May  15.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  could  then  assist  Haiti 
in  establishing  a  stable  and  humane  gov- 
ernment and  provide  for  free  elections  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  should  not  discount  the  possibility 
of  Duvalier  bidding  for  Communist  sup- 
port in  a  last  minute  attempt  to  prop  up 
his  regime  by  force,  in  return  for  accept- 
ing Communist  control.  We  must  be 
extremely  alert  for  any  evidence  of  an 
attempt  at  a  Communist  takeover  of 
Haiti,  whether  through  intrigue  or  rev- 
olution, and  be  prepared  to  act  swiftly 
to  prevent  it. 

There  may  be  value  in  hindsight  In 
reviewing  the  Haitian  problem.  We 
have  given  the  Duvalier  government 
nearly  $50  million  in  U.S.  aid. 

In  the  future  instead  of  being  in  the 
position  far  too  often  of  choosing  the 
lesser  of  two  evils  by  strengthening  the 
government  of  a  dictator,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  look  harder  for  a  better 
choice.  Without  assurances  that  demo- 
cratic processes  will  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  our 
aid  does  more  than  postpone  eventual 
chaos  and  add  to  the  unhappy  plight  of 
many  citizens  of  that  particular  country. 

An  editorial  apc>earing  in  a  Maine  daily 
newspaper,  the  Portland  Press  Herald, 
on  May  8,  contains  some  salient  points 
on  the  Haitian  situation  which  I  think 
the  House  should  be  aware  of. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OAS  Ofters  Ltttu  Hope  to  Haiti  by  Block- 
ing   Dt7VAI.m'8     OVSMIHMOW 

The  quarrel  between  Haiti  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  which  the  Organization 
of  American  States  has  been  trying  to  keep 
from  erupting  Into  hostilities,  differs  In 
major  respects  from  the  customary  Latin 
American  dispute,  and  the  more  or  less  tra- 
ditional Latin  American  internal  revolt. 

The  Dominicans  have  massed  troops  on 
the  Haitian  border  as  a  means  of  protecting 
their  own  property  and  people  within  Haiti. 
They  realize  that  President  Duvalier  of  Haiti, 
who  uses  torture,  murder,  and  Imprisonment 
to  suppress  his  real  and  imagined  enemies. 
Is  capable  of  launching  a  bloodbath  indis- 
criminately If  the  plotters  among  his  own 
people   threaten   to  topple   him. 

And  so  far  as  the  simmering  rebellion 
wlthm  Haiti  goes,  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  hope  that  overturn  of  the  existing  despot 
wlU  bring  Into  power  a  more  enlightened 
leader.     The   Ignorance   and  poverty  of   the 
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people  and  the  country's  bloody  history,  of- 
fer little  optimism. 

Where  the  Kennedy  administration  and  the 
OAS  appear  weak  Is  their  failure  to  offer 
a  better  alternative  than  keeping  the  tyrant 
Duvaller  in  power.  If  the  OAS  wants  to 
Improve  matters  In  Latin  America,  here  Is 
a  situation  in  which  it  might  encourage  a 
successful  revolt  by  Haitians,  and  then  es- 
tablish an  OAS  trusteeship,  with  American 
economic  aid.  Yet  In  any  decision  between 
intervention  and  jealous  adherence  to  the 
principle  of  sovereign  rights,  the  latter  will 
win. 


THE  INEQUITIES  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY— WHAT  YOU  MAY  NOT 
KNOW 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bkckcr]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Alvin  L. 
Levine  has  made  an  analysis  of  our 
social  security  system  and  entitled  it 
"The  Inequities  of  Social  Security — 
What  You  May  Not  Know." 

Mr.  Levine  put  this  article  out  as  a 
service  to  the  industry  by  Perfect  Pit  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

This  is  not  only  an  analysis  of  the  in- 
equities but  has  bona  fide  suggestions  for 
amendments  to  the  social  security  law. 
I  concur  with  most  of  these  suggestions. 
I  am  today  sending  a  copy  of  this  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man frtnn  Arkansas,  the  Honorable 
Wilbur  Mills,  for  consideration  by  his 
committee.  I  sincerely  hope  some  of 
these  suggestions  will  be  recognized  and 
in  the  not  too  far  distant  future  pro- 
posed as  amendments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity law. 

The  article  follows: 
The  iNKQtrrriKS  or  Social  SEcuarrT — What 
You  Mat  Not  Know 
In  its  original  concept,  when  introduced 
in  the  year  1937.  social  security  was  an  ex- 
cellent idea.  The  pwpoee  of  it  was  to  take 
care  of  man's  fear  of  tomorrow  and  to  give 
him  some  semblance  of  security  In  his  old 
age  (in  those  days,  supposedly  the  children 
were  to  support  the  parents  when  they  got 
older — now  it  is  Just  the  opposite) .  It  would 
also  take  care  of  total  disability. 

However,  as  social  security  now  stands, 
being  that  it  Is  absolutely  compulsory.  It 
can  work  a  grave  injustice  on  a  strong  per- 
centage of  th*  wage  earners  in  the  United 
States. 

Listed  below' are  some  of  these  Inequities: 
1.  If  you  are  21  years  old  today,  between 
your  employer  and  yourself,  you  pay  $360 
a  year  In  social  security  taxes;  MOO  in  1966, 
$450  in  1968.  By  the  time  you  are  65,  you 
win  have  put  away  over  $18,000.  providing 
there  is  not  a  raise  in  social  security  taxes. 
If  that  same  money  was  put  in  a  bank  at  4  ^^ 
percent  Interest,  compounded  quarterly,  you 
would  have  approximately  $50,000  when  you 
are  65,  which  would  grlve  you  an  Income  of 
$2,250  a  year  without  touching  the  principal. 
Now  under  social  secxuity,  supposing  you 
die  at  the  age  of  65  and  yoiur  wife  pre- 
deceases you  and  you  don't  have  any  de- 
pendent children,  which  Is  moet  likely  at 


that  age.  all  that  your  estate  gets  Is  $255 
In  funeral  expenses.  What  happened  to  the 
$50,000? 

a.  Supposing  when  you  are  65  years  old, 
you  feel  that  you  can't  live  on  social  security, 
plus  what  you  saved,  and  you  keep  on  work- 
ing and  paying  the  tax.  knowing  that  at  the 
age  of  72  the  social  security  benefit  will  then 
become  obligatory.  But,  you  die  at  the  age 
of  70  or  71  and  your  wife  predeceases  you, 
the  same  thing  holds  true. 

3.  Supposing  you  do  retire  at  the  age  of 
65  and  your  wife  Is  alive  and  you  get  over 
$200  a  month,  which  is  $3,600  a  year,  and 
you  live  12  years.  You  will  only  have  col- 
lected $30,000.  which  is  a  $20,000  loss  to  be- 
gin with. 

4.  If  you  are  a  woman  and  you  pay  full 
social  security  benefits  all  your  life  and  your 
husband  is  employed  tuid  you  both  retire  at 
the  age  of  65,  then  all  he  coUects  is  $127  a 
month  maximum,  and  you  can  collect  $127 
a  month  maximum.  Your  working  loses  him 
the  50  percent  additional  benefit  that  he 
would  have  gotten  for  a  wife  that  had  never 
worked.  The  working  wife  is  also  being  dis- 
crlminateri  against.  This  gives  both  you  and 
your  husband  an  extra  compulsory  burden. 

5.  If  a  man  dies  at  the  age  of  55  or  60  or 
thereabouts  and  leaves  a  widow  50  years  old 
or  thereabouts  and  she  doesn't  have  any 
dependent  children  (under  18),  then  she 
collects  nothing  until  she  is  62  years  aid. 
Why  shouldn't  she  be  able  to  collect  during 
the  intervening  years? 

Also,  if  the  same  woman  wants  to  go  to 
work  because  she  doesn't  have'  enough  on 
which  to  live  and  she  doesn't  remarry  in  the 
future,  she  is  forced  to  pay  social  security 
out  of  her  weekly  salary  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  her 
to  receive  any  additional  benefits. 

6.  If  you  are  a  bachelor,  you  pay  the  same 
tax  as  a  married  man,  and  you  can  only  col- 
lect one  benefit,  Instead  of  one  and  a  half. 
The  same  goes  for  a  bachelorette. 

7.  Originally,  in  the  first  13  years  of  social 
security,  the  ux  was  3  percent  of  $3,000  or 
$90  a  year,  for  which  you  could  receive  upon 
retirement  between  your  wife  and  yourself 
$80  a  month.  Now  you  pay  $360  and  will 
soon  pay  $450  a  year,  and  the  maximum  upon 
retirement  wUl  be  $204  a  month.  In  other 
words,  you  will  pay  five  times  the  premium 
for  2 '4  times  the  benefit. 

8.  If  a  man  wants  to  retire  at  the  age  of 
65  and  his  wife  is  55,  which  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing,  he  only  receives  social  security 
for  himself,  and  she  has  to  wait  until  she  Is 
62.  The  only  solution  to  this  Is  for  men  to 
marry  older  women.  This  means  that  the 
Government,  in  addition  to  everything  else, 
will  have  to  get  into  the  marriage  business. 

9.  A  widow  without  dependent  children  of 
a  man  who  has  paid  social  security  cannot  be 
paid  anything  for  disability  until  she  is  62. 
She  may  not  be  able  to  wait  that  long. 

10.  If  a  woman  works  aU  her  life  and  re- 
tires at  the  age  of  65  and  she  is  married  to 
a  man  who  is  not  eligible  for  social  security, 
she  can  only  receive  a  benefit  for  him  If  she 
contributes  more  than  50  percent  of  his 
support.  In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  pays  the  same  amount  while  work- 
ing as  any  man,  she  has  less  rights. 

Now  who  does  benefit  by  social  security? 

(a)  A  man  who  retires  at  the  age  of  65. 
who  is  satisfied  to  get  $204  a  month:  who 
probably  has  some  kind  of  a  pension  and 
who  can  pick  up  a  few  dollars  a  year  in 
earnings;  and  who  lives  until  the  age  of  86 
with  his  wife. 

(b)  A  person  who  becomes  disabled  at  a 
moderate  age  in  life  and  collects  the  full 
benefits  of  social  security. 

(c)  A  widow  with  dependent  children. 

(d)  A  widow  of  a  recent  marriage  who  is 
at  least  62  years  old. 

But  the  great  majority  of  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  merchandising  field,  which  Is  the 
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field  that  we  are  concerned  with   can  »^ 
give  away  far  more  than  they  rec^lvT^ 
What  are  acme  of  the  aolutionsT 

1.  A  woman  oc  man  who  works  and  r— . 
the  full  beneflu  should  be  able  to  t*Z^ 
the  full  benefits  without  considerln«  wh^^ 
er  or  not  there  U  a  husband  or  wife  wh«  ." 
collecUng  on  their  own.  *°°  ^ 

2.  The  social  security  payment  should  h. 
compulsory  after  the  age  of  66,  no  nistt- 
what  the  earnings,  or  even  If  it  was  smi^ 
for  half.  It  would  be  better  than  it  is  now!: 
and  no  further  deductions  for  taxes  aft»JvI 
years  of  age  If  still  employed. 

3  A  widow  should  be  entitled  to  her  rl.ht^ 
at  any  age.  or  until  she  at  least  remarriftT 

4.  There  should  be  a  lump-sum  payment 
with  some  degree   of  equity  for  famui«  ° 
estates  of  people   who  die.   who  have  n*»» 
received  social  security  beneflu  and  yet  hA» 
paid  in  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

5.  A  man  when  he  retires  at  65.  provldin, 
he  Is  married,  should  be  able  to  receiveih! 
full  benefit  for  himself  and  his  wife,  no  bim! 
ter  what  his  wife's  age  is. 

6  A  widow  eligible  for  socUl  security  but 
not  receiving  it  because  she  is  under  W  and 
hasnt  any  dependent  chUdren.  should  re- 
ceive a  benefit  if  she  becomes  permanMiti. 
disabled.  "«a«iiy 

7  A  woman  under  social  security  married 
•o  a  man  ineligible  for  social  security  should 
receive  the  same  benefiu  when  she  retireg 
as  any  husband  would  receive,  in  spite  at 
the  fact  that  his  wife  may  never  have  worked 
a  day  In  her  life. 

Therefore,  as  you  can  see.  the  socUl  secu- 
rity laws  need  revision,  and  you  can  do  your 
part  by  wrltlnj,  your  Congressman  and 
Senator. 


OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  AND 
TRAFFIC  SAFETY 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Hendimoh) 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  traffic  safety  concerns  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Any  attempt  to  attribute  traf- 
fic accidents  to  spurious  causes,  while 
at  the  same  time  ignoring  available  data 
of  various  road  and  roadside  features, 
known  to  be  major  factors  contributing 
to  accidents,  is  a  distinct  disservice  to 
the  cause  of  traffic  safety.  Likewise, 
any  improper  or  inadequate  analyses  of 
data  which  might  tend  to  arrive  at  sta- 
tistically unsound  conclusions  should 
not  be  permitted  to  inferentially  attrib- 
ute a  cause  and  effect  relationship  where 
no  such  relationship  exists. 

About  February  19,  1963,  the  New 
York  Thruway  Authority  released  a  re- 
port by  Madigan-Hyland.  Inc..  a  firm  of 
consulting  engineers,  which  purported 
to  be  "an  analysis  of  accident  statistics 
and  records  of  the  New  York  SUte 
Thruway  for  the  years  1961-62,  to  de- 
termine the  relationship,  if  any,  between 
the  number  of  accidents  and  the  exist- 
ence of  advertising  devices  along  the 
route  of  the  expressway."  This  report 
appears  on  pages  4839-4840  of  the  Com- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  for  March  25,  1963. 

This  report  has  been  challenged  by 
outstanding  leaders  in  the  field  of  in- 


vestigation of  accident  causation.  It  is 
the  conseiisus  of  their  opinions  that  the 
jn^sis  of  data  made  by  Madlgan-Hy- 
Ignd  was  inadequate:  that  the  conclu- 
ilons  were  invalid,  statistically  unsound, 
completely  without  foundation  and  un- 
supportable  under  any  professionally 
statistical  .sundards. 

It  is  also  noted  that  while  the  New 
York  Thruway  report  attempts  to  include 
outdoor  advertising  with  all  "inatten- 
tion" accidents  that  the  term  "inatten- 
tion" is  frequently  used  as  a  "catchall" 
and  not  one  which  can  be  confined,  or 
perhaps  even  used,  in  connection  with 
advert'sing  devices  visible  along  the 
New  York  Thi-uway. 

Analyses  of  the  New  York  Thruway 
report  appear  by  the  following  authori- 
ties in  the  order  in  which  they  are  listed : 
Exhibit  A,  by  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Blanche, 
Ernest  E.  Blanche  It  Associates:  exhibit 
B,  by  Dr.  Leon  Brody.  New  York  Univer- 
sity: exhibit  C,  by  Dr.  Bruce  Green- 
shields,  University  of  Michigan;  exhibit 
D,  by  Prof.  J.  Carl  McMonagle,  Mich- 
igan SUte  University. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  possession  of  the 
biographies  of  each  of  the  'authorities 
and  will  be  glad  to  make  them  available 
to  any  Member  upon  request: 

COMMKNTS   AND    CONDENSED    ANALYSIS    BT    Dx. 

EiNtsT  E.  Blanche,  Recaroing  the  Report 
Made  bt  Madican-Htlano,  Inc.,  to  the 
New  Yoek  State  Thruwat  AirrHORrrr, 
conccsninc  the  relationship  op  outdoor 
Advertlsinc  and  Trappic  Accidents 

The  conclusion  of  the  Madigan-Hyland  re- 
port to  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Thruway  Authority  (that  In  1961  and  1962 
tbere  were  three  times  as  many  "driver  in- 
attention" accidents  per  mile  on  the  thru- 
way  where  signs  were  visible  as  against 
the  thruway  where  signs  were  not  visible)  is 
erroneous,  misleading,   and  statistically  un- 

■OUDd. 

The  reason  Madigan-Hyland  obtained  this 
false  result  is  that  Madigan-Hyland  limited 
Itself  to  relating  the  driver  Inattention  acci- 
dents to  only  one  variable  (advertising 
signs)  and  ignored  many  other  variables 
which  were  available. 

Madigan-Hyland  did  not  consider  such 
other  variables  as  traffic  volume,  either  in  the 
form  of  number  of  vehicles  traveling  past 
qMclflc  points  or  number  of  vehicle  miles, 
road  cbsracteristlcs  such  as  "on"  and  "off" 
nunps,  bridges  over  water  or  depressions, 
overhead  bridges  supporting  roads  crossing 
the  thruway,  usually  at  right  angles,  serv- 
ice areas,  parking  areas,  and  many  other  road 
features  which  are  known  to  be  major 
(actors  contributing  to  accidents. 

Uadlgan-Hyland  simply  divided  the  New 
York  Thruway  Into  two  classifications  of 
roadway  based  on  some  arbitrary  unit  of 
measure  which  Madigan-Hyland  has  not  in- 
dicated, namely:  (1)  Sections  of  roadway 
from  which  signs  were  visible  without  re- 
gard to  the  size,  shape,  or  type  of  sign,  loca- 
tion, or  the  distance  from  the  thruway  right- 
of-way;  (2)  sections  of  roadway  from  which 
■ifns  were  not  visible.  Without  Indicating 
whether  they  were  using  sections  of  length 
of  one  mile  or  half-a-mlle  or  one-tenth  of  a 
mile,  Madigan-Hyland  then  added  all  these 
sections  to  obtain  a  total  of  road  miles  for 
each  of  the  two  classes.  Then  Madigan- 
Hyland  tallied  the  number  of  driver  Inatten- 
tion accidents  for  each  of  the  two  types  of 
roadway  and  then  divided  thelTumber  of  ac- 
cidents for  each  tjrpe  by  the  number  of  miles 
In  that  type,  thereby  obtaining  results  which 
•re  entirely  false  and  without  statistical  va- 
lidity of  any  kind. 

It  was  as  though  Madigan-Hyland  had 
picked  200  men— 100  with  light  hair  and  100 


with  dark  hair,  then  weighed  all  the  men 
and  discovered  the  100  men  with  light  hair 
weighed  17.500  pounds,  while  the  100  men 
with  dark  hair  weighed  18.000  pounds — as 
though  they  next  averaged  the  weights  per 
man  (175  pounds  for  the  light  haired  men 
and  180  pounds  for  the  dark  haired  men) 
and  published  the  statement  that  the  aver- 
age dark  haired  man  weighs  180  pounds 
while  the  average  light  haired  man  weighs 
175  pounds.  The  mathematics  Involved  are 
correct,  but  the  conclusion  Is  wrong.  We 
know  from  many  scientific  studies,  made 
previously,  that  weight  Is  related  to  height, 
waist  measurement,  chest  measurement, 
t>one  structure,  etc..  but  It  is  not  related  to 
the  color  of  hair.  In  the  above  example  the 
study  was  limited  to  one  variable  (hair) 
which  has  no  relationship  to  weight,  and 
ignored  other  varlnbles  which  previous  stud- 
ies have  shown  do  have  a  relationship. 

To  evaluate  the  true  relationship  between 
accidents  and  the  many  variables  involved, 
the  following  Bctlvltles  were  undertaken: 
Inattention  accident  records  were  obtained, 
with  their  exact  locations  on  the  thruway,  as 
used  by  Madigan-Hyland.  for  the  year  1961: 
however.  It  was  not  pos.slble  to  obtain  sim- 
ilar records  for  1962.  (Authorities  iigree  that 
records  for  one  entire  year  arc  a  very  ad- 
equate sample.) 

Limited  to  the  driver  Inattention  accidents 
occurring  In  1961,  a  preliminary  analysis 
showed  that  more  than  half  of  all  driver 
Inattention  accidents  occurred  within  45 
miles  of  the  beginning  of  the  thruway  at 
Tonkers  and  on  the  21  miles  of  thruway  go- 
ing through  Buffalo  up  to  Niagara  Falls. 
Because  more  than  half  of  these  accidents 
occurred  on  only  66  miles  of  high  traffic  seg- 
ments of  the  559-mlle  thruway,  a  detailed 
study  was  made  of  all  road  features,  road 
characteristics,  and  advertising  signs  on 
these  two  portions.  An  inventory  was  made 
of  these,  locating  them  by  the  tenths-of-a- 
mlle  markers  which  are  the  official  highway 
distance  indicators  during  an  auto  trip 
north  and  south  on  the  first  46  miles  of  the 
thruway  beginning  at  Yonkers  and  ending 
at  Harrlman,  NY.  (a  totjil  of  90  road  miles). 
A  similar  inventory  of  these  items  was  made 
on  the  21  miles  of  thruway  beginning  just 
east  of  the  city  line  of  Buffalo,  traveling 
through  the  city  to  the  downtown  area  and 
then  turning  north  along  the  river  to  Niagara 
Palls  (42  miles). 

These  locations  were  then  plotted  to  a 
tenth-of-n-mlle  on  chart  paper  on  which 
the  1961  driver  inattention  accidents  had 
previously  been  indicated.  Without  going 
into  any  mathematical  analysis,  it  was  ap- 
parent from  the  chart  that  there  were  some 
unusual  road  characteristics  at  which  acci- 
dents were  clustered,  namely:  (1)  Approxi- 
mately one  out  of  every  seven  accidents  on 
the  Yonkers-Harriman  portion  occurred  on 
the  3-mlle-long  Tappan  Zee  Bridge  crossing 
the  Hudson  River,  where  no  advertising  de- 
vices were  visible;  (2)  in  the  90  miles  of 
roadway  from  Yonkers  to  Harrlman  and  re- 
turn, there  were  62  ramps  of  exit  or  entry, 
an  average  of  one  ramp  every  mile  and  a 
half;  (3>  for  the  42  miles  of  thruway  in 
Buffalo  and  north  of  Buffalo,  there  was  an 
on  or  off  ramp  occurring  on  the  average  of 
every  two-thirds  of  a  mile;  (4)  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  thruway,  totaling  over  a 
thousand  road  miles,  the  on  or  off  ramps 
averaged  one  every  6  miles;  (5)  approxi- 
mately 72  percent  of  the  accidents  occurring 
on  the  first  45  miles  of  thruway  (Yonkers 
to  Harrlman)  occurred  at  locations  which 
were  within  two-tenths  of  a  mile  (about 
1,060  feet)  of  an  on  ramp,  an  off  ramp,  a 
bridge,  an  overhead  bridge,  a  service  area, 
or  a  toll  area;  (6)  there  was  a  peaking  of 
accident  locations  where  on  and  off  ramps 
were  close  together,  introducing  traffic  fric- 
tion as  cars  entered  and  left  the  main  stream 
of  traffic. 

Because  the  detailed  motor  vehicle  rejwru 
filled   out  by   the   investigating  officers  wore 


not  available  to  us,  the  driver  inattention 
accidents  could  not  be  classified  as  to 
whether  they  were  two-vehicle  collisions,  a 
car  running  into  a  bridge  rail,  a  car  running 
into  the  support  of  an  overhead  bridge,  a  car 
failing  to  stay  on  the  roadway,  accidents 
occurring  on  roadway  covered  with  ice,  snow, 
or  rain,  and  other  conditions  which  would 
have  been  noted  by  the  Investigating  officer. 

Since  more  than  half  of  the  1961  driver 
inattention  accidents  occurred  on  less  than 
12  percent  of  the  road  mUes  on  the  entire 
New  York  Thruway.  a  detailed  correlation 
analysis  was  conducted  for  the  90  road  miles 
from  Yonkers  to  Harrlman  and  return,  and 
separately  for  the  42  miles  of  roadway  from 
Buffalo  to  Niagara  Palls  and  return. 

The  results  of  the  correlation  analysis 
showed  that  the  partial  correlation  coeffi- 
cient between  accidents  and  advertising  signs 
on  the  Yonkers-Harriman  portion  was 
approximately  zero  while  that  between  acci- 
dents and  road  features  as  identified  above 
was  0  45.  indicating  a  direct  poaltlve  relaUon- 
ship  between  accidents  and  road  character- 
istics but  absolutely  no  relationship  between 
accidents  and  advertising  signs. 

Pot  the  Buffalo-Niagara  Palls  section,  the 
partial  correlation  coefficient  between  acci- 
dents and  advertising  signs  was  also  approxi- 
mately zero,  while  that  between  accidents 
and  road   characteristics  was  0.42. 

This  means  that  there  is  a  direct  positive 
relationship  between  accidents  and  road 
characteristics,  and  that  If  these  road  char- 
acteristics are  not  considered  In  any  study 
(such  as  the  Madigan-Hyland  report), 
then  any  cause-and-effect  relationship  be- 
tween accidents  and  road  characteristics 
would  be  erroneously  attributed  to  advertis- 
ing signs  seen  from  the  roadway,  even  though 
such  signs  might  not  actually  be  located 
near  the  road  right-of-way. 

It  is  important  to  report  that  the  partial 
correlation  coefficients  obtained  separately 
for  the  two  metropolitan  segments  of  the 
New  York  Thruway  are  very  close  to  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  the  State  Highway  De- 
partment of  Michigan  for  accidents  occurring 
on  120  miles  of  highway  for  the  3-year  period 
from  1947  to  1949.  The  Michigan  Highway 
Department  study  included  a  correlation 
analysis  of  about  10  variables  and  determined 
that  the  partial  correlation  coefficient  be- 
tween accidents  and  advertising  signs  was 
approximately  zero  while  the  partial  correla- 
tions between  accidents  and  road  and  road- 
side features  were  high. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  correlation  analysis 
with  the  limited  data  indicated  for  the  New 
York  Thruway  is  the  first  indication  that 
the  results  for  a  limited  access  highway 
approximate  those  for  a  conventional  type 
highway  with  intersections. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Madigan-Hyland  report,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  an  Immature  attempt  to  support 
a  general  conclusion  that  was  Indicated  or 
desired.  The  Madigan-Hyland  results  are 
invalid,  completely  without  foundation,  and 
unsupportable  under  any  professional  sta- 
tistical standards. 


New  York  UNiVERsrrr, 
Division  of  General  Education, 
Center  por  Sapittt  Education. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  April  29,  1963. 
Mr.  Prank  Blake, 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America. 
Chicago.  111. 

Dear  Mr.  Blake:  With  reference  to  your 
letter  of  April  16,  asking  me  to  comment  on 
a  report  concerning  the  New  York  Thru- 
way,  made  by  Madigan-Hyland,  Inc.,  the 
following  remarks  are  based  entirely  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  copy  you  sent 
me.  Moreover,  I  have  not  referred  to  the 
comments  of  other  reviewers,  so  that  I  might 
be  free  of  anv  'halo  effect." 
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The  ICadlgan-Hyland  report  presents  the 
flndlngs  of  an  Investigation  "to  determine 
the  relationships.  If  any,  between  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  and  the  existence  of  adrer- 
tlslag  devices  along  the  route  of  the  ex- 
prcBsway."  This  statement  appears  In  the 
opening  paragraph.  A  little  further  In  the 
Introductory  remarks  ( paragraph  4 ) ,  the 
Statement  Is  made  "that  advertising  devices 
are  a  factor  In  accidents  principally  because 
they  distract  the  motorists'  attention."  This 
tends  to  nullify  the  reasonably  scientific 
qualification  In  the  phase,  "If  any."  previ- 
ously mentioned.  Indeed  a  cause-and- 
effect  explanation  is  suggested  (paragraph 
four)  even  before  a  relationship  (U  any) 
has  been  ascertained.  It  Is  on  this  question- 
able basis  that  the  design  of  the  study  Is 
formulated  and  carried  out.  Such  procedure 
Is  not  ordinarily  regarded  as  compatible  with 
valid  scientific  research. 

Review  of  the  entire  report  prompts  ques- 
tions and  remarlu   such  as  the   following: 

1.  What  Is  meant  by  "visible"?  Does  visi- 
bility refer  to  advertising  message  details. 
to  the  sign  as  a  whole?  In  either  case,  what 
evidence  is  there  regarding  driver  percepn 
tion — the  easentlal  criterion  of  visibility  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study? 

9.  How  la  driver  "inattention"  defined?  It 
is  recognized  by  many  experts  that  this 
term,  or  its  positive  counterpart,  attention, 
is  a  broad  and  elusive  psychological  phenom- 
enon. Thus,  inattention  may  be  internal- 
ly or  extonally  occasioned  for  many  possible 
reasons.  If  externally  derived,  this  might 
be  the  reeult  of  advertising  signs  or  of  count- 
less other  distractions  (or  attractions) ,  nat- 
\iral  or  manmade,  to  be  found  In  any  area  of 
travel.  These  may  range  from  scenic  qual- 
ities to  homes  along  the  highway,  and  even 
to  traffic  density  car  the  behavior  of  other 
drivers.  The  prevalence  of  these  poeslbllltles 
is  undetermined  in  the  subject  study.  More- 
over, as  Is  well  known  by  traffic  safety  ex- 
perts, accident  reports  freely  use  such  cate- 
gories as  Inattention  and  careless  driving  to 
cover  many  different  things — i.e.,  as  a  catch- 
aU. 

3.  The  statements  and  data  relating  to 
traffic  density  are  cause  for  concern.  To  be- 
gin with,  the  criteria  of  "heavy  density"  and 
"medium  density."  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  are  not  specified.  Therefore,  the  read- 
er cannot  be  sure  of  the  coverage.  More 
Important,  however,  is  this  fact :  Since  traffic 
volume  may  reasonably  be  hypothesized  to 
contribute  to  driver  attractions  or  distrac- 
tions, study  of  a  "light  density"  area  might 
well  provide  a  "purer"  test  of  the  dlstractlve 
effect,  if  any.  of  external  stimuli  such  as  ad- 
vertising messages.  The  report  provides  no 
data  on  a  "light  density"  area.  Indeed,  the 
given  accident  rates  drop  drastically  from 
2.9  and  2  per  mile  in  the  heavy  density  area 
to  0.40  and  0.26  for  the  medlvun  density  area, 
suggesting  that  traffic  density  may  be  the 
principal  variable  responsible  for  the  ob- 
tained results. 

4.  IT  advertlalng  devices  contribute  to  the 
latter  at  all,  one  would  expect  the  obtained 
data  to  be  subjected  to  statistical  tests  of 
sigrniflcance.  No  such  tests  are  reported. 
Consequently  we  may  in  any  case  have  data 
that  lack  any  significance. 

5.  Apart  from  traffic  density  and  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  advertising  devices,  other 
variables  need  to  be  controlled  fur  a  definitive 
study.  These  range  from  destination  psy- 
chology factors  In  the  areas  studied  to  the 
geography  and  topography  of  the  roadway 
segments  involved.  To  put  this  point  In  pos- 
itive terms,  a  definitive  study  of  roculway  risk 
potential  In  relation  to  X  would  necessarily 
include  a  controlled  experiment  In  which  a 
given  stretch  of  roadway  were  studied  when 
advertising  devices  are  present  and  when 
they  are  absent.  This  would  tend  to  keep 
many  Influential  factors  constant  except,  pri- 
marily, the  one  "under  the  microscope" — 
i.e..   advertising   messages.      (Of   course,    the 
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eiq>erlment  would  have  to  be  repeated  at 
different  locations  to  permit  any  generaliza- 
tions.) 

We  consider  it  a  professional  responsibility 
to  call  attention  to  both  valid  and  qtiestion- 
able  research  relating  to  traffic  safety.  Con- 
sequently there  Is  no  fee  for  my  evaluation 
of  the  subject  study  which,  as  reported,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  fall  in  a  highly  questionable 
category. 

Sincerely. 

IjEOM  Broot, 
Director  of  Research. 

The  UNiVEEsrrv  or  Michigan, 

Ann  ArhoT.  March  25.  1963. 
Mr.  FaANK  Blake. 

Outdoor  Advertising  Aasociation  of  America, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

DcAB  Ma.  Blakk:  In  accordance  with  your 
request  at  our  conference  on  Friday,  March 
23,  I  am  glad  to  give  you  my  evaluation  of 
the  Madlgan-Hyland  report  to  the  New  York 
State  Thruway  Authority  on  the  "Relation- 
ship Between  Accidents  and  the  Presence  of 
Advertising  Signs." 

I  think  this  rep>ort  is  misleading.  That  it  Is 
statistically  unsound  Is  shown  by  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  report  by  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Blanche, 
Ernest  E.  Blanche  &  Associates,  Inc.,  and 
by  comparison  with  a  study  of  road  signs 
and  accidents  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Lauer  and  J.  Carl 
McMonagle.  ("Do  Road  Signs  Affect  Acci- 
dents?" A.  R.  Lauer  and  J.  Carl  McMonagle, 
Traffic  Quarterly,  July  1955,  pp.  323-S29). 

There  are  several  assumptions  in  the  Madl- 
gan-Hyland report  that  are  c^>en  to  question. 
Pot  example,  the  statement:  **•  •  •  it  was 
recognized  that  adverU^^lng  devices  are  a 
factor  In  accidents  principally  because  they 
distract  the  motorists  attention." 

The  Implication  seems  to  be  that  the 
motorists  attention  Is  distracted  to  the  adver- 
tising sign  and  away  from  the  driving  task. 
It  is  perhaps  more  logical  to  assume  that  a 
certain  amount  of  distraction  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  motorist  awake  and  alert.  In  fact, 
the  study  by  Lauer  and  McMonagle  men- 
tions that  "designers  of  the  New  York 
Thruway  recognised  the  need  for  variety  of 
roadside  stimuli  by  designing  otherwise  un- 
necessary curves  in  that  highway." 

The  difficulty  of  getting  unbiased  opinions 
and  of  pinning  down  visual  attention  Is 
illustrated  by  an  incident  related  in  "Statis- 
tics with  Applications  to  Highway  Traffic 
AnalyslB,"  Bruce  D.  Oreenshlelds  and  Prank 
M.  Welda,  published  by  the  Eno  Founda- 
tion, 1952.  On  page  8  of  this  3341-page  mono- 
graph, there  is  related  in  part  a  study  of 
no-passing  zones.    I  quote: 

"It  was  decided  to  try  road  signs  worded 
to  warn  drivers  that  they  were  entering 
a  no-passing  zone.  It  was  doubted  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  motorists  would  see 
the  signs,  but  surprisingly  enough,  over  08 
percent  of  them  stated  they  had  seen  the 
signs.  This  was  so  unexpected  that  it  was 
questionable,  and  a  way  of  checking  these 
answers  was  sought. 

"The  means  of  checking  was  revealed 
through  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  the 
sign.  Signs  aside  from  thoae  wboee  shape 
conveys  a  message,  must  be  read.  A  sign 
-much  larger  than  the  no-passing  sign  was 
prominently  displayed  to  warn  the  drivers 
that  they  were  entering  a  test  zone.  This 
might  have  been  guessed  from  the  fact  that 
they  had  seen  three  or  foxir  different  types 
of  marking  within  a  mile  or  so,  but,  over 
one-third  when  questioned  said  they  did  not 
know  they  were  in  a  test  zone.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  was  that  at  least  one- third 
and  probably  more  did  not  see  the  no-passing 
signs  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  98  percent 
said  they  had. ' 

The  Madlgan-Hyland  report  establishes  a 
correlation  t>etween  the  presence  of  adver- 
tising signs  and  the  occurrence  of  traffic 
accidents  Judged  by  the  State  trooper  re- 
porting, to  be  due  to  Inattention.  In  eval- 
uating  the   finding   of   the  Madlgan-Hyland 
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report  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  correla- 
tion coefficient  does  not  necessarily  show  th« 
exisUnce  of  a  cause-and-effect  relationshln 
There  could  be  other  causes  for  the  accidrnte 
The  highway  factors  that  lead  to  acd- 
dents  are  numerotu  and  fall  Into  three  nn' 
eral  categories:  (1)  those  relating  to  thi 
geometry  of  the  highway;  (2)  those  reUtlns 
to  the  appearance  of  the  highway  and  en- 
vironment;  and,  (3)  those  relaUng  to  the 
flow  of  traffic.  If  these  many  variables  that 
can  cause  accidents  are  omitted  from  the  ac- 
cident analysis,  the  analysis  la  statisticallv 
unsound. 

This  fact  Is  shown  by  Dr.  Ernest  e 
Blanche's  analysis  of  the  Madlgan-Hyland 
report.  Dr.  Blanche  makes  an  Inventory  qi 
all  road  features  few  the  pertinent  part  of 
the  thruway  and  then  analyses  the  data 
to  obtain  a  proper  evaluation  ot  the  effect  of 
the  advertising  signs  which  obviously  con- 
stitute a  small  part  of  the  visual  higbwsy 
environment. 

Dr.  Blanche  obtains  a  simple  oorrelatloo 
coefficient  between  accidents  and  road  fss- 
tures  of  0.46.  (It  may  be  noted  the  "deter- 
mining coefficient"  Is  the  square  of  the  cor- 
relation coefficient.  Thus,  the  roadside 
features  could  be  expected  to  account  for 
only  about  21  percent  of  the  accidents.) 

Dr.  Blanche  then  computed  a  multiple 
correlation  coefficient  between  accidents  and 
road  features  and  advertising  signs  and 
found  it  to  be  0.47  which  Is  almost  identical 
to  the  simple  correlation  (0.46)  between  acci- 
dents and  road  features. 

A  partial  correlation  coefficient  between 
accidents  and  advertising  (removing  the  In- 
fluence of  road  features)  computed  by  Dr. 
Blanche,  was  found  to  be  0.05. 

The  analysis  by  Dr.  Blanche  Is  the  same  as 
that  followed  In  the  Lauer  and  McMonagle 
study  conducted  in  Michigan.  This  Indi- 
cates the  correctness  of  the  method. 

The  Michigan  qtudy  Included  nine  vari- 
ables: vehicle  miles,  private  drives,  rettsu- 
rants,  taverns,  gas  stations,  stores,  other 
establishments,  design  features,  and  adver- 
tising. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  Michigan  study 
the  partial  correlation  (eliminating  the 
effects  of  other  variables)  between  accldenu 
and  roadside  signs  of — 0.066  for  roadways 
with  no  Intersections  and  0.002  for  roadwayi 
with  Intersections  shows  pittctlcally  no  rela- 
tionship between  roadside  advertising  and 
accidents. 

The  Michigan  study  Included  a  laboratory 
study  in  which  factors  could  be  controlled. 
The  conclusion  of  the  authors  of  the  Michi- 
gan study.. -as^^^tated :  "The  studies  (lab- 
oratory and  fleld)~?rfch  confirm  that  there  U 
no  significant  relationship  shown  between 
outdoor  advertising  signs  and  highway  acci- 
dents. The  evidence.  If  any,  is  slightly  in 
favor  of  having  something  along  the  high- 
way to  arouse  the  motorists  and  keep  him 
alerted  as  far  as  efficient  driving  is  con- 
cerned." 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Madlgan-Hyland 
rep>ort  Is  erroneous  In  that  It  falls  to  take 
into  consideration  the  many  highway  vari- 
ables other  than  outdoor  advertising  signs 
that  can  cause  accidents.  This  opinion  U 
confirmed  by  the  findings  and  statistical 
procedures  followed  by  Dr.  Blanche  and  by 
Dr.  Lauer  and  Professor  McMonagle. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Baucx  D.  OazzNSHiixos, 

Assistant  Director. 
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Statxmknt  or  J.    CAat  McMonaslk  om  B»- 
POSTS  Made  bt  Maoican-Htiamd,  Inc.,  Coii- 

SOLTDTO     ENOINEOW,    NIW    TOSK    CTTT,    UIB 

BT    Da.   EufiST   E.   Blanchi.   Exnutt  B. 

BLAMCHE    tt    ASSOCLATKS,    IfC.    KW*8IJ*«7IO««. 

Mo..  OK  THx  RaXATioNSKip  BsTwrxN  Aca- 
DEirrs  AMB  Oirrooos  Advebtisimo  Devices  o« 
THE  New  Yoex  State  Thextwat 
I  have  very  carefully  examined  the  rtpcK^ 
made  by  Madlgan-Hyland,  Inc..  and  E*-  ** 


~iftl  E.  Blanche  to  determine  the  statistical 
soundness  of  each  report.  I  cannot  agree 
«tth  the  report  made  by  Madlgan-Hyland, 
Inc.,  because  of  several  factors.  Plrst,  they 
did  not  consider  any  of  the  other  roadside 
features  on  the  highway  and  confined  their 
ffpott  entirely  to  outdoor  advertising  signs. 
I  believe  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  in 
order  to  get  a  sound  statistical  analysis  of 
accidents  on  any  highway  that  all  roadside 
features  should  be  considered  and  correla- 
tion made  between  them.  Second,  the  acci- 
dent reports  they  studied  only  covered  those 
iccldents  on  which  the  Investigating  officers 
indicated  driver  inattention.  I  believe  all 
tniBc  safety  experts  agree  that  driver  in- 
attention can  be  caused  by  many  things,  and 
not  Just  outdoor  advertising  signs  or  any 
one  individual  roadside  feature.  The  sound- 
ness of  this  Item  on  the  accident  report  can 
be  questioned  because  it  Is  the  investigating 
(jOcer's  opinion.  I  believe  that  If  Madlgan- 
Hyland.  Inc.,  had  made  a  complete  study  of 
roadside  features  and  made  a  correlating 
analysis  of  these  features,  both  simple  and 
multiple,  that  they  would  have  come  up  with 
quite  a  different  answer. 

In  my  review  of  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Blanche's 
report,  the  condition  Is  quite  different.  Dr. 
Blanche  considered  all  roadalde  features  and 
otbei^factors  along  the  highway  In  making 
hit  correlation  analysis,  as  was  .done  In  the 
Michigan  study  conducted  some  years  ago. 
I  have  carefully  studied  his  analysis  and  am 
in  complete  concurrence  with  his  findings. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  any  way  to  dis- 
credit or  criticize  the  Integrity  or  ability  of 
the  Madlgan-Hyland  firm  In  their  study  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  If  their  assign- 
ment from  the  New  York  State  Thruway  Au- 
thority had  been  broad  enough  that  they 
would  have  come  up  with  the  same  answer 
as  the  Michigan  study,  the  study  conducted 
by  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Blanche  and  the  laboratory 
study  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Lauer.  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, all  three  of  which  quite  emphatically 
indicated  that  outdoor  advertising  signs  had 
DO  relationship  to  accidents  on  any  highway. 

llABCH  27.   1963. 


COORDINATION  OP  FEDERAL  AND 
STATE  INHERITANCE  AND  ESTATE 
TAXES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro. tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
d  implementing  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  which  seeks  to  co- 
ordinate Federal  and  State  inheritance 
and  estate  taxes  and  to  increase  the 
States'  share  of  revenues  produced  by 
these  Uxes.  This  bill  is  identical  to  H.R. 
5155  which  I  introduced  in  the  87th  Con- 
Bress  and  to  HM.  5039  which  was  intro- 
duced recently  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keogh].  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  the  House  on  the  Ad- 
▼iaory  Commiasion,  together  with  the 
RenUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  KboghI. 
*nd  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
fMrs.  DwYBRl,  who  is  joining  us  in  the 
•Ponsorship  of  this  legislaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  Advis- 


ory Commission.  Under  Public  Law  86- 
380  the  Conunisslon  has  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  methods  of  coordinat- 
ing and  simplifying  tax  laws  and  admin- 
istrative practices  in  order  to  achieve  a 
more  orderly  and  less  competitive  fiscal 
relationship  between  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
compliance  for  taxpayers. 

The  Commission  selected  this  tax  area 
for  Intensive  study  in  1960,  shortly  after 
its  organization,  because  legislative  de- 
velopments since  the  mid-1930's  have 
impcured  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 
credit  for  inheritance  and  estate  taxes 
paid  to  States.  The  credit  provision  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  37  years  ago  to 
safeguard  the  States'  share  of  these  rev- 
enues and  to  facilitate  interstate  tax 
uniformity.  These  objectives  have  not 
been  realized,  and  a  legislative  remedy 
has  been  urged  upon  the  Congress  from 
all  sides  for  more  than  two  decades. 

The  inheritance  and  estate  tax  area  is 
now  characterized  by  tax  overlapping 
and  complexity,  by  heavy  tax  compliance 
burdens  for  taxpayers,  and  by  relative- 
ly high  administrative  costs,  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  small  contribution 
these  taxes  make  to  most  States'  rev- 
enues. Inheritances  and  estates  are  now 
taxed  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  and 
also  by  49  States — Nevada  is  the  only 
exception.  Gifts  are  taxed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  and  12  States.  All 
these  taxes  provide  annually  only  about 
$400  mllUon  to  the  States  and  $1.6  bil- 
lion to  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  new  two-brack- 
et Federal  tax  credit  for  tsixes  paid  to 
States  to  reserve  for  the  States  a  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  these  taxes  in 
the  low  tax  brackets  and  a  small  pro- 
portion in  the  middle  and  higher  brack- 
ets. This  will  stabilize  State  collections 
from  these  taxes  and  improve  their  dis- 
tribution among  the  States.  The  new 
credit  will  be  available  to  taxpayers  only 
after  their  respective  States  have  simpli- 
fied their  tax  laws  and  adjusted  their  tax 
rates  to  avail  themselves  of  the  revenue 
being  relinquished  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  requires  all  States  to 
adopt  estate  tax  laws  to  reduce  tax  com- 
plexity, ease  the  compliance  burdens  of 
taxpayers,  and  improve  tax  administra- 
tion. 

This  program  will  ultimately  result  in 
relinquishing  several  hundred  million 
dollars  of  annual  Federal  revenue  to  the 
States.  The  loss  of  Federal  revenue, 
however,  will  not  begin  for  several  years 
because  the  States  will  need  time  to 
bring  their  laws  into  conformity.  It  will 
take  place  only  as  tax  simplification  is 
actually  achieved. 

The  Advlsoi-y  Commission's  recom- 
mendations, which  this  bill  seeks  to  im- 
plement, have  been  endorsed  by  impor- 
tant national  organizations,  including 
the  Governors'  Conference,  the  National 
Tax  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislative  Leaders,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Auditors, 
Ccmiptrollers.  and  Treasurws.  - 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES  FOR 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Caroling  [Mr.  Fouktain} 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence. H.R.  6195,  to  implement  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
for  trie"  purpose  of  simplifying  and  im- 
proving the  administration  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  for  public  health  services. 

Except  for  minor  technical  changes, 
this  bill  is  the  same  as  H.R.  5706  which 
I  introduced  in  the  87th  Congress.  An 
identical  bill  (S.  1051)  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
MusKiE  with  the  bipartisan  support  of  12 
additional  Members. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  accomplish 
two  objectives.  First,  it  would  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  of  1944  to 
permit  States,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Grovemor  concerned,  to  transfer  up  to 
one-third  of  the  Federal  funds  granted 
in  any  one  category  to  one  or  more  of 
four  other  disease  control  categories. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  flexibility  apply 
to  the  following  five  categorical  grants: 
general  health  assistance,  cancer  control, 
heart  disease  control,  tuberculosis  con- 
trol, and  venereal  disease  control.  The 
bill  would  not  affect  the  remaining 
health  categories  of  mental  health, 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  crippled 
children's  services. 

It  is  believed  that  the  transfer  pro- 
vision would  allow  the  States  sufBcient 
flexibility  to  apply  the  F^ederal  funds  to 
the  categories  of  Uie  greatest  need  with- 
in the  particular  State,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  assurance  to  the 
Congress  thai  in  terms  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  the  categorical  areas  would  re- 
ceive the  relative  emphasis  placed  upon 
them  by  the  Congress  in  annual  appro- 
priations. 

Second,  the  bill  would  establish  a  uni- 
form allotment  and  matching  formula 
for  Federal  grants  to  States  in  the  spe- 
cial categories  listed  above.  A  number 
of  differing  formulas  are  now  applicable 
to  these  five  categories.  The  Advisory 
Commission  believes  this  diversity  is  of 
doubtful  value  and  causes  unnecessary 
complexity  at  both  the  National  and 
State  levels.  It  is  the  Commission's  view 
that  a  combination  of  population,  as  a 
general  indicator  of  relative  program 
need  among  the  States,  and  per  capita 
Income,  as  an  indicator  of  financial  abil- 
ity, would  be  fair  to  all  the  States.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  incorporates  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula  used  in  other  Public 
Health  Service  programs,  such  as  the 
hospital  construction  program  for  this 
purpose. 

Formal  resolutions  tirging  enactment 
of  this  legislation  have  been  adopted  by 
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the  Governor's  Conference,  the  Execu- 
tire  Committee  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  LeglAlatlTe  Leaders,  the 
National  Legislative  Conference  of  the 
Council  of  State  Oovemments,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Budget  Of- 
ficers, the  National  Association  of  Attor- 
nejrs  General,  the  Midwestei-n  Regional 
Conference  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, the  American  Municii>al  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials. 


AMERICAN  POLICY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  GERMAN  ARMAMENT  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  THE  UNITED  ARAB  RE- 
PUBLIC 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rccou)  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectkoi. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14  of  this  year  I  had  the  honor  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
very  disturbing  newspaper  report  to  the 
effect  that  some  300  German  aviation 
technicians,  including  some  former  ac- 
tive Nazis,  were  presently  working  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  working  to  build  a  mach  2.0  jet 
fighter  aircraft  for  the  Egyptians.  The 
report  also  indicated  that  this  group 
was  headed  by  Willy  Messerschmitt.  top 
German  aviation  scientist  imder  Hitler 
and  currently  a  German  industrialist. 

As  I  reported  at  that  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  had  wired  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  request- 
ing that  they  advise  me  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  these  charges,  together  with 
their  recommendations  as  to  what  course 
the  United  States  might  follow  in  the 
event  the  reports  were  substantially  cor- 
rect, to  put  an  end  to  this  serious  threat 
to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  replies  have  now 
been  received,  and  I  thereby  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  them  available  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

The  letters  follow : 

I^[PAKTICXI«T  or  9TATX, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Samuxl  S.  Sthatton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkae  CovcaxsaitAtf  Stkatton:  Thank  you 
for  your  telegram  of  April  4  concerning  the 
buildup  of  military  capability  In  the  ITnlted 
Arab  Republic  and  the  presence  of  German 
technicians  and  acientlsts  there. 

The  question  of  the  actlTities  of  German 
scientists  In  the  United  Arab  Republic  was 
discussed  by  the  President  In  his  press  con- 
ference of  April  3.  The  President  noted  that 
"the  German  Government  itself  has  indi- 
cated its  displeasure  and  there  is  some  ques- 
tion of  whether  It  may  be  a  breach  ot  the 
law,  the  German  scientists  who  are  working 
on  missiles,  air  engines,  and  air  frames. 
There  are  not  a  great  number  ot  them,  but 
there  are  some  of  them,  and,  of  course,  they 
do  affect  the  tensions  In  the  Middle  East." 
We  are  discussing  the  Issue  with  the  parties 
concerned  and  are  engaged  In  gathering  all 
available  information. 

In  respect  to  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
hope  to  produce  Jet  trainers  and  Jet  fighters, 


It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that  tiM  security  situ- 
ation In  the  Near  Bast  would  bs  seriously  af- 
fected in  view  of  the  avallabUlty  ot  such  air- 
craft from  elsewhere.  In  addition,  there  now 
exist  increasingly  effective  defenses  against 
manned  aircraft.  One  of  these,  the  Hawk 
missile,  Is  being  sold  to  Israel  by  the  United 
States  and  will  be  In  place  next  year.  The 
United  Arab  Republic,  la  seeking  to  create 
its  own  source  of  fighter  aircraft  using  West- 
em  resources,  is  trying  to  reduce  Its  eiirrent 
oonunltments  to  the  Soviets  for  military 
equipment. 

With  regard  to  missiles,  the  complications 
are  greater.  The  United  States  is  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  future.  Both  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Israel  have  missile  programs, 
and  there  are  other  aspects  which  must  be 
given  consideration.  As  the  President  stated 
on  April  3,  "This  matter  has  been  very  strong- 
ly brotight  to  attention  by  the  IsraeU  Govern- 
ment and  by  other  interested  parties  who  are 
seeking  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  the 
arms  race  In  the  Middle  E^t." 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  played 
a  key  role  in  maintaining  relative  stability 

in  the  Near  East.  This  contl&ues  to  bs  the 
case.  The  United  States  has  strongly  sup- 
ported the  peacekeeping  machinery  ot  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Near  Kast  and  has 
through  quiet  but  persistent  diplomacy 
broiight  its  influence  to  bear  In  favor  of  re- 
straint and  moderation.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  has  supplied  Israel  a  great 
deal  of  economic  assistance.  Since  attaining 
statehood.  Israel  has  been  able  not  only  to 
provide  adequately  for  Its  own  powerful 
armed  forces,  but  has  been  able  also  to 
achieve  a  rapid  economic  development  and 
one  of  the  highest  living  standards  in  the 
wco-Id. 

Not  only  is  the  arms  race  in  the  Near  East 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  United 
States  but  also  one  of  great  complexity. 
Quoting  the  President  again  frt»n  his  com- 
ments to  the  press  on  AprU  3 : 

"We  would  be  reluctant  to  see  a  military 
balance  of  power  In  the  Middle  East  which 
was  such  as  to  encoiirage  aggression  rath^ 
than  discouraging  it.  So  this  Is  a  matter 
which  we  will  have  to  continue  to  observe. 
We  have  expressed  oxir  strong  opposition  to 
the  Introduction  or  manufacture  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Middle  East,  and  w«  haw 
indicated  Uiat  strongly  to  all  of  the  coun- 
tries. So  we  have  to  wait  and  see  as  time 
goes  on.  At  the  present  time,  there  Is  a 
balance  which  I  think  would  discourage  mili- 
tary action  on  either  side.  I  would  hc^>e  It 
will  continue." 

While  watching  the  situation  closely,  the 
Department  also  is  exploring  carefully  every 
p>os8lble  solution  to  the  problem. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assistance   to 
you,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Freocbick  a.  Durroir, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Assistant  Sicxetabt  or  DxrcNsx. 

Washington.  D.C.,  AprU  26,  1963. 
Hon.  Samukl  S.  Stkatton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

DzAX  Mk.  Stkatton:  Your  telegram  of 
April  4.  1963,  addressed  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  regarding  West  German  scientific 
activity  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  has 
been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

We  have  evaluated  the  points  set  forth  in 
your  message  and  find  them  essentially  cor- 
rect. West  German  activity  In  Kgypt  has 
been  weU  publicized  for  several  years.  On 
the  aircraft  side,  the  Egyptian  Government 
began  efforts  in  the  late  1950's  to  establish 
its  own  aircraft  industry.  As  stated  in  your 
letter,  there  are  German  technicians  and 
mechanics  engaged  in  the  production  of  a 
Jet  trainer  and  a  light  fighter  reconnaissance 
aircraft.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  Mr. 
Willy  Meeserachmttt  has  not  been  identified 
with  this  program  in  Egrypt. 
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Insofar  as  the  United  Arab  Republic', 
rocket  project  Is  concerned,  we  estimate  th«i 
there  are  some  West  Germans  engaged  In  t^ 
program.  There  U  no  evidence  that  i^ 
West  Germans  are  working  on  nuclear  radiiZ 
logical  or  biological  weapons.  Parenthetl 
caily,  we  have  not  been  able  to  Identify  kbJ 
prominent  Nazis  Involved  In  any  of  the  for* 
going  activities. 

I  am  sxire  you  will  appreciate  that  you, 
query  as  to  the  steps  the  VB.  Government 
can  take  to  terminate  German  scientific  ac 
tlvlty  presents  policy  considerations  which 
fail  within  the  proper  competence  of  the 
Department  of  State.  I  understand  the  De 
partment  of  State  is  writing  you  separsteW 
on  this  point.  However,  I  can  assure  you 
that  both  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  conscious  of  the 
need  to  stabillM  conditions  in  the  Middle 
East  area,  partlculariy  with  reference  to 
Israel  and  Its  neighboring  Arab  States.  Aa 
you  know,  the  United  States  has  long  held 
to  the  view  that  the  introduction  of  weap- 
ons  of  mass  destruction  and  sophisticated 
offensive  weapons  into  the  Middle  East  vm 
inimical  to  our  interests  as  well  as  to  those 
of  countries  inunediately  concerned,  i  be> 
lieve  our  recent  decision  to  make  the  Bavt 
missUe  available  to  Israel  to  broaden  Israeli 
capablUty  tor  defense  against  manned  air. 
craft  demonstrates  our  Government's  resotrt 
to  maintain  a  power  eq\ililbrlum  in  the  area. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  is  responsive  to 
the  military  points  raised  in  your  commonl- 
catlon  to  Secretary  McNamara.  If  I  can  be 
of  further  service  to  you  on  this  matter 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  me. 
Sincerely, 

PSANK  K.  Sloan. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleraaa 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mtn.m]  may  ei- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol. 
lowing  is  a  statement  I  presented  today 
to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  presently 
holding  hearings  on  civil  rights  bills: 

Statzment    or    Hon.    Abraham    J.    Mtrtra 

Bxroax    House    JuDiciaaT    StTBCOKUims 

No.  5.  Mat  9.  1963 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  In  support  of  the  bills  before 
the  committee,  including  my  own  bills,  Hit. 
543  and  HJl.  648.  H.R.  643  Is  designed  to 
prevent  discrimination  In  public  places  aad 
public  transportation  against  members  of 
the  Armed  Porcee;  H.R.  B48,  to  protect  the 
right  to  vote  in  Pederal  elections. 

A  modem -day  De  ToquevlUe  or  Lord 
Byrce.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  well  conclude 
that  clvU  rights  is  a  triennial  bloom  in  the 
congressional  garden.  In  1967  after  years  of 
agonizing  frustration — fr\istratlon  within  as 
well  as  without  the  Congress — we  enacted  t 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  that  act  the  Congre« 
took  a  significant  step  toward  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  of  the  16th  amendment  which 
guarantees  to  every  An\erlcan  citizen  ttas 
right  to  vote  regardless  of  race  or  color.  By 
that  act  Congress  authorized  the  Pederal 
Government  to  bring  civil  actions  for  la- 
junctlve  relief  where  discrimination  denied 
or  threatened  the  right  to  vote  The  set 
further  prohibited  Intimidation,  threats,  and 
coercion  for  the  purpose  of  interfering  wttli 
the  right  to  vote  in  Pederal  primary  and 
general  elections. 
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— ,— e  ye*"  later.  In  the  wake  of  some 
'"y,  dlssppo'"'™*"^  in  connection  with 
''''^isrller     efloru.     Congress     sought     to 


It* 


right  to  vote  on  racial  grounds.    If  Congress  "This   view   Is   confirmed   by  the   second 

endorses  these  findings — which  are  inoorpo-  clause  of  article  I,  section  4,  which  provides 

rated  in  H.R.  548 — it  clearly  has  the  power  that  'the  Congreas  may  at  any  time  by  law 

by    appropriate    legislation    to   prevent    the  make  or   alter  such   regulations,'   with   the 


JJUuIllBbt*  ^'^^  °'  *®*^-     '*  provided  that     states  from  abridging  the  right  of  citizens     single  exception  stated.     The  phrase  'such 
O"*      rT  __ii   am  \trA\na  rMriniriira    mav  be     trt  vnt«  nn  rft/'ini  irmiinrf«_  regulations'  plainly  refers  to  regulations  of 


■J— i«then   the    1957    act   by   enacting    the 
"^-Ights  Act  of  I960.     It  provided  that 

_^,^   ^  veil  as  voting  registrars,  may  be  to  vote  on  racial  grounds. 

^^S%ot  discriminatory  practices.     Title  III  la  the  enactment  of  an  objectu-e  stand- 

?^  1900  act  required  the  preservation  of  aid — the  sixth  grade  test  in  this  case — be- 

^J^  records,  and  empowered  the  Attorney  yond  the  power  of  Congress?    This  test  does 

!?^»1  to'  inspect   them.     Under  title  IV.  not   alter  the  State  reqiUrement  that  per- 

i^^0QH  provided  for  Federal  voting  referees  sons  be  literate  in  order  to  vote.    The  sixth 

^^^Itste  the  registration  of  persons  Im-  grade  test  is  simply  a  means  by  which  Con- 

.  .. ._.-*»_.._*-  grees  may   Insure   that  an   otherwise   legltl- 


r  denied  the  right  to  vote. 


^wtotber  3  years  have  passed.  We  are  now 
^— d  of  the  opportunity  which,  if  I  may 
ZgMnM  with  my  hortlciUturai  analogy.  wUl 
""VT^  m  to  convert  this  delicate  bud  into 
''^Jdy  perennial.     The  means   for  accom- 


pUiblOg 


this  are  embodied  in  proposals  be- 


(fljf  this  committee. 

Ths  right  to  vote  is  a  constitutional  right. 
ii  ereryone  familiar  with  Pederal  elections 
ta0Wi.  many  qualified  Americans  are  sys- 
tanstlcally  denied  the  right  to  vote.  This  Is 
,j(onvpil*hed  by  the  so-called  Uteracy  test. 
j^^  t«sU,  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  on 
^fcelr  fsce.  are  administered  so  as  to  prevent 
(Krtain  of  our  citizens  from  voting.  They 
^ke  a  mockery  of  the  16th  amendment. 
XUf  eat  at  the  vitals  of  the  democratic 
mMcan  They  are,  in  abort,  an  Intolerable 
J^ln  a  represenutlve  system  of  govern- 

Bsnt. 

Hit.  MS.  If  enacted,  will  remedy  this  un- 
ftolesome  situation.  This  Is  not  a  new 
proposal.  Indeed  some  of  the  members  of 
thii  committee  have  introduced  identical  or 
,iTnii>r  legislation  In  this  as  well  as  the  87th 
Coogreas.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  modest  profxwal. 
It  does  not  attempt  to  eliminate  literacy 
M  s  proper  and  reasonable  qualification  for 
Toting.  I  do  not  think  the  requirement  of 
tlterscy  for  voter  qualification  should  be 
itandoned  completely.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  foter  have  an  understanding  of  the 
taiats  which  he  la  called  upon  to  decide. 
But,  as  frequently  used,  these  tests  bear 
liMolately  no  relationship  to  a  person's  qual- 
Iflcstlon  to  vote. 

llili  bill,  moreover,  is  applicable  only  with 
lapect  to  voting  in  Pederal  elections,  a  mat- 
ter of  some  concern  to  the  Nation  and  Con- 
ir«M  M  well  as  to  the  States. 

LaiUy.  the  bUl  does  not  propose  any  op- 
prBMlon  or  arbitrary  governmental  action 
iialnst  individuals.  On  the  contrary.  It  is 
designed  to  facilitate  a  person's  constitu- 
tlooal  right  to  vote  only  in  the  face  of  State 
dlaertminatory  action. 

The  bill  requires  the'  States  which  use 
literacy  tests,  to  use  an  objective  s^pindard. 
The  maximum  xmiform  standard  set  forth 
In  the  bill  is  the  completion  of  the  aXxth 
inde  In  any  public  school  or  accredited 
private  school.  This  Includes  such  institu- 
tions in  the  several  States,  the  District  of 
CdumbU.  and  Puerto  Rico.  This  is  a  rea- 
nuLble  sUndard;  It  U  much  like  the  stand- 
aid  which  my  own  State  of  N^  York  has 
UMd  (or  many  years. 

When  this  proposal  was  before  the  last 
Congress,  some  Members  expressed  doubts  as 
to  Its  constitutionality.  The  power  to  de- 
tennlne  the  qualifications  of  voters,  they 
wtued,  was  left  to  the  States.  That  power — 
ib«  power  to  set  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
en  In  Federal  as  well  as  SUte  elections — is 
not,  ttowever.  unlimited. 

Tb*  16th  amendment  provides  that  neither 
Uie  Pederal  Government  nor  the  States  can 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color.  And,  Congress 
l«  ennpowered  to  enforce  this  jwohlbiUon  by 
•pproprute  legUlaUon. 

The  clear  Unport  of  thU  15th  amendment 
M  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  enact 


mate  State  voter  qualification — literacy — is 
not  used  as  a  means  of  excluding  voters 
on  racial  grounds. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  qualifications 
prescribed  by  the  States  for  elections  to  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  their  legislature 
apply  in  Federal  elections.  The  right  to  vote 
In  Pederal  elections  is  not  however  a  right 
derived  from  the  State.  State-established 
voter  qualifications  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  Constitution,  partlculariy  to  the  14th 
and  16th  amendments  which  prohibit  cer- 
tain types  of  discrlmlhatory  action. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  a  number  of  cases, 
has  upheld  the  validity  of  literacy  tests. 
But  these  cases,  and  I  refer  specifically  to 
Lassiter  v.  Northampton  County  Board  of 
Elections.  380  U.S.  46  (1959).  hold  only  that 
a  State  may  adopt  a  fair  literacy  test  for 
voting  provided  that  such  a  test  applies  alike 
to  aU  citizens  of  the  State  without  regard 
to  race  or  color.  The  Lassiter  decision  sug- 
gests, what  commonsense  tells  us.  that  a 
State  may  not  establish  qualifications  that 
abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  racial  grounds. 

The  14th  amendment  provides  that  no 
State  siiall  "deny  to  any  person  within  its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws."  That  amendment  also  provides  that 
Congress  "shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation"  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment.  In  providing  that  persons 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade  shall 
be  regarded  as  literate  under  any  State 
literacy  law,  the  Congress  would  be  enforc- 
ing the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14tb 
amendment. 

Under  article  I,  section  4,  clause  1  of  the 
Constitution  the  States  may  prescribe  the 
"times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions" except  that  "Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regulations." 
There  are  a  number  of  decisions  under  this 
section,  but  none  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever 
held  unconstitutional  an  act  of  Congress 
regulating  the  manner  in  which  elections 
are  held.  In  Smiley  v.  ifolm,  386  U.S.  366. 
308-367  (1932) ,  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
that  Congress  "has  a  general  supervisory 
power  over  the  whole  subject"  of  congres- 
sional elections.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
speaking  for  the  Court  said : 

"Consideration  of  the  subject  matter  and 
of  the  terms  of  the  provision  requires  affirma- 
tive answer.  The  subject  matter  is  the  times, 
places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives.  It  cannot  i>e 
doubted  that  these  comprehensive  words 
embrace  authority  to  provide  a  complete 
code  for  congressional  elections,  not  only  as 
to  times  and  places,  but  in  relation  to  notices, 
registration,  supervision  of  voting,  protec- 
tion of  voters,  prevention  of  fraud  and  cor- 
rupt practices,  counting  of  votes,  duties  of 
Inspectors  and  canvassers,  and  making  and 
publication  of  election  returns;  in  siiort,  to 
enact  the  numerous  requirements  as  to  pro- 
cedure and  safeguards  which  experience 
shows  are  necessary  in  order  to  enforce  the 
fundamental  right  Involved.  These  require- 
ments would  be  nugatory  if  they  did  not 
have  appropriate  sanctions  in  the  definition 


laws  to  prevent  the  States  from  abridging  of  offenses   and   punlsiunents.     All   this   is 

the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  on  racial  grounds,  comprised  in  the  subject  of  'times,  places. 

The  ComnUsslon  on  Civil  Rights  has  found  and   manner   of   holding   elections'   and   In- 

tMt  certain  States  are  In  fact  txslng  their  volves  lawmaking  in  its  essential  features  and 

»oter  qualiflcaUon  laws  to  deny  dtisens  the  most  important  aspect. 
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the  same  general  character  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  is  autharised  to  prescribe 
with  respect  to  congressional  elections.  In 
exercising  this  power,  the  Congress  may  sup- 
plement these  State  regulations  or  may  sub- 
stitute Its  own.  It  may  impose  additional 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  State  laws 
or  provide  independent  sanctions.  It  has  a 
general  supervisory  p)ower  over  the  whole 
subject." 

In  enacting  a  sixth-grade  standard  for 
literacy  as  regards  Federal  elections.  Con- 
gress would  simply  be  exercising  its  "general 
supervisory  power"  to  assure  that  State  of- 
ficials in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
under  State  law  also  did  their  duty  as  regards 
the  United  States. 

These  provisions — the  power  of  Congress  to 
enforce  the  15th  and  14th  amendments  and 
the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
manner  In  which  electiona  are  held,  plus 
the  "necessary  and  proper"  powers — provide 
an  adequate  legal  basis  for  enactment  of 
HR.  548. 

I  also  conrunend  to  the  conunittee  for  its 
prompt  consideration,  H.R.  643.  This  bill 
would  make  It  unlawful  for  hotels,  restau- 
rants, theaters,  parks,  or  other  public  or 
seml-publlc  places  as  well  as  public  trans- 
portation facilities  to  discriminate  against 
any  membef  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
It  subjects  proprietors,  managers,  and  em- 
ployees of  such  facilities  to  criminal  pen- 
alties for  discrimination  directed  against 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  protect  otur  serv- 
ice men  and  women  from  the  insults  of  racial 
bias.  The  necessity  for  Federal  action  in  this 
regard  does  not  have  to  be  labored,  It  is 
obvious  to  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  told  that  1963  is  a 
vintage  year.  The  88th  Congress  has  it 
within  its  power  to  make  It  a  vintage  year 
for  constitutional  rights.  Let  us  pour  some 
new  legislative  wine  into  these  old  bottles. 


WATER  POLLUTION:   A  SERIOUS 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowell]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  water 
pollution  has  become  a  serious  national 
problem.  It  is  bad  enough  when  people 
have  to  resort  to  buying  bottled  water 
in  order  to  get  a  drink  of  water  free  of 
industrial  waste  and  sediment.  But 
now,  we  are  told  by  the  official  West 
German  Institute  for  Water,  Soil,  and 
Air  Hygiene,  that  it  has  found  indica- 
tions of  cancer-producing  detergents  in 
the  water  supply. 

Scientists  in  the  Taft  Sanitary  En- 
gineering Center  in  Cincinnati  have  re- 
ported on  the  consequences  arising  out 
of  the  use  of  such  contaminated  water. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, is  to  be  congratulated  for  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  set  standards  that  deter- 
gents must  meet  including  solubility. 
His  bill  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
new  processes  have  been  developed  which 
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would  produce  soluble  detergents.  These 
processes  have  been  pioneered  in  West 
Germany  where  the  Parliament  had  to 
outlaw  insoluble  detergents  because  that 
natiCHi's  principal  rivers,  including  the 
Rhine,  had  become  piled  high  with  foam. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  by  Marquis  Childs  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Sei^atoh  Nelson  Opens  War  on  Detergents 
(By  Marquis  Cbllds) 

When  they  returned  recently  from  their 
recess  within  a  recess  a  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  reported  they  found  people  back 
home  Interested  not  In  Laos  or  Cuba  or  even 
In  the  Rockefeller  marriage  and  how  It  may 
affect  the  presidential  race  next  year  but  In 
something  much  more  Immediate.  That  Is 
how  they  can  be  sure  of  getting  a  drink  of 
relatively  unpolluted  water  when  they  turn 
on  the  tap. 

Pollution  of  the  water  supply  Is  becoming 
a  serious  problem  in  area  after  area.  In 
many  communities  those  who  can  afford  It 
are  buying  bottled  water.  They  are  becom- 
ing acctistomed  to  seeing  a  deposit  of  sedi- 
ment from  water  out  of  the  tap  run  Into 
bathtubs  and  dlshpans. 

This  has  a  direct  bearing  on  conservation 
and  the  survival  of  fish  and  game.  But  as 
hundreds  of  newly  developed  chemical  com- 
pounds are  dumped  Into  streams  In  Indus- 
trial waste  and  used  with  a  heavy  hand  In 
Insect  sprays  It  Is  a  factor  of  still  undeter- 
mined significance  In  the  health  of  human 
beings.  And  as  compared  to  the  thousands 
of  scientists  at  work  developing  new  chem- 
icals and  pesticides  very  little  is  being  done 
about  this  wholesale  pollution  of  the 
environment. 

A  principal  source  that  has  been  building 
up  during  the  past  15  years  Is  the  chemical 
detergents  used  by  millions  of  housewives 
in  automatic  dishwashers.  Today  4  billion 
pounds  of  detergent  a  year  are  used.  This 
chemical  dissolves  In  water  only  very  gradu- 
ally and  so,  as  It  Is  dumped  Into  sewage 
sjrstems  that  In  turn  pour  into  streams  and 
rivers.  It  is  a  more  or  less  permanent  cause 
of  pollution. 

Senator  Gatloro  Nelson,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  put  in  a  bill  which  would  set 
standards  that  detergent  manufacturers 
must  meet  after  1965.  New  processes  are 
available  which  at  Uttle  additional  cost 
would  produce  soluble  detergents.  This  has 
been  proved  out  in  West  Germany  which 
pioneered  the  chemical  detergents.  There 
the  Parliament  outlawed  Insoluble  deter- 
gents after  a  certain  date  when  It  was  shown 
that  even  principal  rivers,  such  as  the  Rhine, 
were  piled  high  with  detergent  foam. 

Nelson,  who  as  Governor  pushed  through 
a  $50  million  conservation  program  to  pre- 
serve the  great  recreation  resources  of  his 
State,  told  the  Senate  that  chemical  deter- 
gents had  been  found  to  have  jjolluted  the 
underground  water  In  64  of  Wisconsin's  72 
counties.  He  punctured  the  Idea  that  this 
was  a  State  problem  which  could  be  handled 
by  the  State,  pointing  out  that  underground 
water  supplies  following  mysterious  under- 
ground routes  lead  for  hundreds  of  miles  In 
all  directions  from  Wisconsin  rivers. 

He  called  attention  to  the  effect  of  deter- 
gent foam  In  clogging  sewage  plants.  This 
foam  becomes  Impregnated  with  a  high  bac- 
teria coiuit  and  carried  by  the  wind  it  be- 
comes an  Immediate  health  hazard.  As 
early  as  1950  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health  reported  a  wall  of  foam  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  in  western  Wisconsin  15  feet  high. 
35  feet  wide,  and  300  feet  long.  Some  years 
later  helicopters  had  to  be  used  to  blow 
away  foam  on  the  Baraboo  River  In  searching 
for  a  lost  boy. 

The  official  West  German  Institute  for 
water,  soil  and  air  hygiene  reported  last 
year  finding  Indications  of  cancer-producing 


effects  of  detergents  in  the  water  supply. 
This  Is.  of  course  only  a  tentative  finding. 
But  it  suggests  the  unknowns  in  the  release 
of  a  vast  new  volume  of  chemicals  In  man's 
environment. 

A  few  scientists  In  the  Taft  Sanitary  En- 
gineering Center  In  Cincinnati  have  been 
studying  the  elTects  of  detergent  pollution. 
In  a  recent  report  they  pointed  out  how  dire 
the  consecuences  can  be  as  virtually  all  of 
this  maten^l  llnds  its  way  into  surface  and 
ground  winer.  Since  with  the  population 
explosion  water  supplies  must  be  used  over 
and  over,  the  cumulative  volume  of  deter- 
gents can  be  an  ever -increasing  menace  un- 
less It  Is  checked. 

Only  the  more  dramatic  instances  get  Into 
the  news.  In  Suffolk  County.  N.Y.,  the  tap 
water  came  out  foaming  like  beer.  At  one 
point  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  ^ 
refused  to  insure  mortgages  because  the 
quality  of  well  water  showed  the  long-term 
elTects  of  detergents  from  septic  tank 
effluent. 

Nelson,  a  freshman  Senator.  Is  convinced 
there  is  a  large  body  of  public  opinion  deeply 
concerned  about  pollution  of  the  air  and 
water  and  ready  to  respond  to  leadership 
seeking  to  save  what  Is  left  of  the  American 
heritage  and  to  protect  defenseless  individ- 
uals from  poisons  discharged  at  random  Into 
the  environment.  In  introducing  his  deter- 
gent bill,  he  spoke  of  a  battle  to  preserve  the 
simplest  basic  elements  necessary  to  hiunan 
survival.  This  Is  a  line  that  may  have  far 
more  (>olltlcal  appeal  than  is  realized  here. 


HANPORD  ELECTRIC  GENERATION 
BONDS:  CONFIDENCE  IN  PROJECT 
SHOWN  BY  LOW  INTEREST  BID 
ON  BONDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLinsLD]  Is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Congress  authorized  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System  to  build 
the  Hanlord  project  to  put  waste  heat  to 
work  producing  electricity  at  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  new  plutonium 
production  reactor  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

This  congressional  action  came  only 
after  extended  debate  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  of  public  agencies  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  create  the  world's 
largest  atomic  powerplant.  Even  after 
legislation  was  passed  permitting  im- 
plementation of  the  plan,  opponents 
hinted  darkly  that  its  financial  feasibility 
made  doubtful  eventual  construction  of 
the  generating  facilities. 

Yesterday  bids  were  opened  on  $122 
million  of  Hanford  project  revenue 
bonds.  Pour  bids  were  received.  Bidders 
and  net  interest  costs  included:  William 
S.  Morris  k  Co..  3.2601  percent;  Halsey, 
Stuart  k  Co.,  3.31  percent:  Smith.  Barney 
k  Co.,  First  Boston  Corp.,  Blyth  k  Co., 
White,  Weld  k  Co..  and  associates.  3  333 
percent;  and  John  Nuvecn  k  Co..  B.  J. 
Van  Ingren  k  Co.  and  associates,  3.344 
percent. 


May  0 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  bids  are  signifleati. 
on  several  counts.  "««i«i 

First,  this  was  the  largest  strictly  mn 
nicipal  revenue  bond  issue  ever  out 
for    sale    at    competitive    bidding    i? 
volved  were  $59,590,000  of  KrUd'hr^ 
with    a   variety    of   coupons,   and  l« 
410.000  of  term  bonds  with  a  3.25-perel!nt 
coupon.  t-^^^^eni 

Second,  interest  rates  by  all  four  bid 
ders  were  far  below  those  uUlijed  in 
original  economic  feasibility  studies  ot 
the  Hanford  project.  A  net  interest  cost 
of  4  percent  was  assumed  in  initial 
studies  which  found  the  plant  fully  i^ 
sible  and  a  self-liquidating  investment 
on  this  basis.  Later  investigations  ea 
ployed  a  more  realistic  3%  interest  figure 
But  events  have  proved  even  this  lover 
estimate  too  cautious.  Actual  low  bid 
on  the  Hanford  bonds  was  3.2601  percent 
Even  the  high  bid  of  3.344  percent  wag 
considerably  beneath  the  latest  prebid 
estimate. 

Third,  four  major  firms  or  syndic»t« 
bid  for  the  Hanford  bonds,  indicating  the 
attractive  nature  of  the  oflefing.  Esdi 
of  the  four  bidders  at  the  sale  was  re- 
quired to  post  a  "good  faith"  check  equal 
to  1  percent  of  the  $122  million  issue  or 
$1,220,000— another  indication  of  the 
high  interest  created  by  the  Hanford 
bonds. 

The  low-interest  costs  associated  with 
the  Hanford  revenue  bond  issue  were 
perhaps  foreshadowed  by  the  flnanfjij 
conmiunity's  response  to  revenue  nota 
offered  by  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  in  November  1962,  (or 
interim  funding  of  the  project.  Seattle 
Trust  k  Savings  Bank  obtained  thoae 
notes  on  a  bid  of  1.895  percentr-an 
amazingly  low  figure. 

Feasibility  of  the  Hanford  plant  wu 
further  enhanced  by  a  35-percent  sst- 
ing  over  estimates  on  the  cost  of  turbine 
generators.  General  Electric  Co.  was 
awarded  an  $18,200,000  contract  to  build 
the  two  steam-turbine  generators  for  the 
800.000-kilowatt  plant — almost  $10  mil- 
lion less  than  the  sum  of  $28  million 
which  had  been  allocated  to  cover  this 
expense.  A  byproduct  was  reduction  of 
the  bond  issue  from  $130  million  to  $133 
million. 

When  .the  Hanford  power  was  offered 
to  prospective  power  purchasers,  a  total 
of  76  public  agencies,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, and  private  power  companiei 
oversubscribed  the  project  output  by  re- 
questing more  than  168  percent  of  the 
plant's  output. 

Consumer-owned  systems  numbenm 
71  in  4  States  asked  for  118.01  percent 
of  the  power.  However,  under  the  statute 
authorizing  non-Federal  development  <rf 
the  project  by  the  Washington  PubUe 
Power  Supply  System.  50  percent  <rf  the 
power  was  offered  to  'private  onanlsi- 
tions."  Five  private  power  companto 
each  requested  10  percent  of  the  output, 
equivalent  to  their  full  50-percent  share, 
and  the  share  of  consumer-owned  «jr»- 
tems  was  reduced  proportionately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  good  project  to 
begin  with,  and  It  is  getting  better  iH 
the  time.  As  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  K.  Carr  said  recently: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Hanfonl  projiet 
power    bonds    represent    one   of   the  tout 
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•BAndsi  opportunities  ever  offered  to  private 
^Mtl  through  the  bond  market.  My  Judg- 
r^t  U  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Hanford 
^Lf  bonds  are  backed  by  the  criteria  that 
^j  for  a  high-quality  security.  Mor«  to 
STpolnt.  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the 
ZLa-,  there  Is  a  highly  diversified  sharing 
JfTjg^;  and  the  project  has  had  the  ad- 
nntage  of  the  liest  engineering  and  tech- 
jjeil  brainpower  in  America. 

yesterday  hardheaded  financiers — 
Bien  prepared  to  back  their  opinions  with 
cold  cash — gave  the  ultimate  judgment 
on  the  financial  feasibility  of  the  Han- 
ford project.  The  institutions  repre- 
lented  in  the  bidding  are  not  in  business 
to  back  good  causes.  They  seek  to  invest 
BMMiey  in  ideas  which  will  return  a 
proflt^-and  they  backed  Hanford.  They 
j^cognlzed  a  sound  proposal,  and  sought 
to  participate  in  its  implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  the  end  of 
these  remarks  for  the  information  of 
tbe  House  a  copy  of  a  news  story  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  9.  1963, 
headed  "W.  S.  Morris  Wins  Washington 
State  Power  Unit  Bonds"  together  with 
the  text  of  an  address  of  April  19,  1963, 
by  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
K.  Carr. 
|Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  9,  1963] 

W.  S.  UoKKis  Wins  Washington  State  Power 
Unit  Bonds 

William  8.  Morris  St  Co.,  bidding  alone, 
i|tln  surprised  the  financial  community  by 
winning  Washington  Public  Power  Supply 
System's  $122  million  of  Hanford  project 
electric  revenue  bonds. 

Aa  annual  net  Interest  cost  of  3.2601  per- 
cent was  produced  for  the  Washington  State 
igencj  by  the  relatively  small  New  York 
municipal  bond  concern's  bid  of  98  for  $59.- 
S00.000  of  serial  bonds  with  a  variety  of 
ooapona  and  •62.410,000  of  term  bonds  with 
1 3*4  percent  coupon. 

FEDcaAL  uNrr  apphovcb 

Net  Interest  costs  bid  by  the  three  rival 
ijixUcates  Include:  Halsey.  Stuart  &  Co.  and 
MMdates,  3.31  percent:  Smith.  Barney  k 
Cb..  Pint  Boston  Corp..  Blyth  k  Co.,  White. 
Weld  k  Co.  and  associates.  3 .333  percent 
■nd  John  Nuveen  dt  Co..  B.  J.  Van  Ingen  & 
Co.  and  associates,  3344  percent. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
jotned  with  the  Washington  State  agency  in 
tooeptlng  the  Morris  bid.  Approval  of  the 
twvd  by  Bonneville  was  necessary  since 
Boonerllle,  a  Federal  power  marketing 
tftacj,  win  be  a  prime  distributor  of  elec- 
tricity produced  at  the  Hanford  project  of 
tha  WPP88. 

Dillon.  Read  &  Co..  consultants  to  Bonne- 
Tllle  Power,  recommended  acceptance  of  the 
UorrU  bid.  Each  of  the  four  bidders  at  the 
Mle  was  required  to  post  a  "good  faith" 
check  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  9122  million 
offering,  or  •1,220.000. 

The  offering  ranks  as  the  largest  munici- 
pal Issue  to  reach  the  market  since  March 
11  when  nunols  sold  •ISO  million  of  general 
otllgatlon  bonds.  It  was  the  largest  strictly 
fflunlcipal  revenue  Issue  ever  put  up  for  sale 
tt  competitive  bidding. 

Proceeds  from  tb«  sale  will  finance  an 
•00,000-kllowatt  atomic  electric  pUnt  at 
Hanford.  Wash.  The  project,  planned  for 
completion  in  October  1966,  wiU  operate  on 
•••sm  from  a  new  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 
Hcn  reactor  being  buUt  to  make  plutonium, 
*hleh  is  used  in  atomic  weapons. 

The  Issue  represents  by  far  the  biggest 
bond  purchase  on  record  tor  tha  Morris  firm. 
The  New  York  concern  and  tta  principal 
Partner,  Morris,  first  came  Into  prominence 
In  August  1961  by  wUmlng  »100  mUUon  CaU- 
<«aU  Khool  bonds  in  competitloa  with  a 
»*nk  of  America  syndicate. 


WON    VSTKRANS'    BONOS 

Mr.  Morris,  who  bids  alone,  repeated  a 
month  later  by  winning  $100  mUIlon  Cali- 
fornia veterans'  bonds,  also  in  competition 
with  Bank  of  America  and  associates.  Sub- 
sequent Morris  bids  for  major  California 
State  issues  have  been  topped  by  rival  bld- 
ers.  mostly  Bank  of  America  groups. 

A  "surprise"  MorrU  bid  for  the  •160  mil- 
lion nilnols  offering  of  March  12  was  topped 
by  a  bid  from  a  "Chicago  bank"  group 
headed  by  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank  k  Trust  Co.  of  Chicago. 

The  Morris  firm  scaled  the  $59,590,000  of 
Hanford  project  serial  bonds  on  the  public 
reofferlng  at  prices  to  yield  from  2.25  percent 
for  bonds  maturing  September  1,  1967,  to 
3.25  percent  for  thoee  due  September  1.  1986. 
The  •62,410,000  of  3 '4  percent  term  bonds 
were  priced  at  98,  to  yield  3.36  percent  to 
maturity  on  September  1,  1996. 

A  sluggish  stast 

But  unlike  the  two  •lOO  million  California 
offerings  purchased  by  the  Morris  organiza- 
tion in  1961,  both  of  which  were  quickly 
grabbed  up  by  investors,  yesterday's  offering 
made  a  sluggish  start  in  the  retaU  market. 
"We  still  have  an  unsold  balance  of  about 
•107  nUllion  left, "  Mr.  Morris  said  late  in  the 
day. 

He  estimated  his  gross  profit  at  •1.440.000 
If  all  the  bonds  can  be  sold  at  list  prices 
and  his  possible  net  profit  at  seoo.OOO.  He 
also  conceded  the  possibility  of  heavy  losses 
in  the  event  sale  of  the  bonds  remains  slug- 
gish and  It  is  necessary  to  sell  them  at  re- 
duced prices  later. 

The  Morris  firm  was  estimated  to  have 
netted  a  profit  of  about  •I  million  from  its 
first  California  bond  venture  and  about 
•700,000  from  its  second.  A  factor  said  to 
have  been  important  in  Mr.  Morris'  decision 
to  bid  for  the  first  •lOO  million  California 
offering  was  the  small  •100,000  "good  faith" 
check  required  by  the  State. 

COkCPLZTKLT    ASTONISHED 

Commenting  on  yesterday's  surprise  ma- 
neuver. Mr.  Morris  said :  "We  didn't  have  any 
occasion  to  go  around  Wall  Street  telling 
everybody  we  were  bidding,  so  naturally  it 
was  a  surprise.  We  did  tell  some  officials  of 
the  Washington  Power  System,  though.  I 
figure  the  municipal  market  Is  rising  and  I 
thought  I'd  go  out  and  get  the  bonds." 

"We  raised  our  eyebrows  when  we  heard 
Morris  had  bid  and  we  were  completely  as- 
tonished minutes  later  when  it  turned  out 
he  was  best  bidder,"  a  member  of  one  of  the 
rival  syndicates  said.  "All  I  can  say  is  that 
it  was  a  hectic  morning  and  we're  disap- 
pointed." 

A  member  of  another  syndicate  said,  "BUI 
Morris  Is  gambling  heavily  on  the  possibility 
the  municipal  bond  market  will  rise  over  the 
next  few  weeks." 

WPPSS,  a  group  of  Washington  State  pub- 
lic power  agencies,  accepted  as  paying  agents 
for  the  bonds  Franklin  National  Bank  of 
Long  Island,  New  York,  the  principal  paying 
agent;  Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chi- 
cago, and  Seattle  First  National  Bank, 
Seattle. 

Five  private  utilities  and  71  public  power 
agencies  will  purchase  power  from  the  Han- 
ford project  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  pay  oper- 
ational costs  and  debt  service. 


Address  bt  Jamks  K.  Cars,  Under  Secretary 
or  THE  Interior,  Portland,  Oreg.,  April  19, 
1963 

Not  many  months  ago  if  someone  had  pre- 
dicted we  would  be  here  this  evening  at  such 
a  meeting,  considering  the  sale  of  Hanford 
power  project  bonds,  he  would  have  been 
dismissed  with  a  ahrug  as  a  chimerical 
dreamer.  Lees  than  a  year  ago  the  proposal 
was  so  snarled  in  bitter,  political  controversy 
that  to  ezp>ect  any  ready,  reasonable  solution 
bordered  on  indulgence  In  sheer  fantasy. 
For  some  of  you  to  be  here  it  should  be  ex- 


citing like  coming  Into  the  last  act  of  the 
play  Just  before  the  curtain  falls.  It  isn't 
a  tragedy.    This  story  ends  well. 

One  thing  sure,  it  is  to  the  great  credit 
of  many  llembers  of  the  Congress,  President 
Kennedy  and  his  administration,  represent- 
atives of  privately  owned  and  publicly  owned 
power  suppliers,  several  Individuals,  and 
particularly  Owen  H\ird  and  Charles  F.  Luce, 
that  we  are  meeting  tonight."  For  oura  Is  the 
purpose  of  moving  forward  toward  an  out- 
standing national  conservation  achievement. 

Production  of  power  with  Hanford  stream 
is  now  a  real,  live,  progrsmi  to  utilise  valuable 
energy  and  prevent  inexcusable  waste.  You 
are  being  given  an  attractive  opportunity  to 
participate  In  this  tremendously  worthwhile 
effort. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Congress  rejected 
the  Hanford  steam  electric  plant  when  it 
was  first  proposed  as  ap*' all -Federal  project. 
The  Washlngtcm  PubUb  Power  Supply  Sys- 
tem, under  the  able  leadership  of  Owen 
Hurd,  stepped  forward  with  the  proposal, 
now  written  into  law,  for  harnessing  the  by- 
product steam  from  the  new  Hanford  pro- 
duction reactor,  and  prevented  what  would 
have  been  a  shameful  waste  of  the  Nation's 
energy  resources.  It  will  add  more  than 
900,000  kilowatts  of  firm  capacity  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Power  System. 

Devoted  and  dogged,  Owen  Hurd,  his  as- 
sociates, many  citizens  from  all  walks  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  particularly  Member's 
of  its  Congressional  delegation  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle — Senator  Jackson,  first  and  fore- 
most. Senator  Magnx780n,  Ccmgresswoman 
Hansen,  Congresswoman  Mat.  and  Congress- 
man Weettland — deserve  a  fvill  measure  of 
gratitude  from  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Naticm  for  conserving  and 
putting  this  extremely  valuable  resource  to 
work  In  the  pubUc  Interest.  Congressman 
Chit  Houtield,  of  OaUfomla.  then  chairman. 
Congressman  Craig  Hosma,  and  others  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  also 
merit  a  considerable  share  of  the  credit.  The 
dedication  of  these  men  and  women  and  their 
final  victory  is  an  inspiration  to  those  of  us 
in  the  public  service. 

All  requirements  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion have  been  met.  In  a  little  over  6 
months  since  the  Hanford  steam  electric 
plant  was  authorized,  the  Washington  Public 
Power  Supply  System,  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommls- 
slon,  and  their  consultants  have  been  work- 
ing Virtually  around  the  clock  to  bring  us 
to  this  point  where,  in  a  short  3  weeks,  reve- 
nue bonds  in  the  amount  of  ^122  million  will 
be  offered  for  sale.  This  is  where  you  as 
fijianciers  come  in. 

In  making  your  own  decisions  on  the  bond 
proposal,  you  will  consider  a  number  of  fac- 
tors. Although  engineering  and  financial 
analyses  are  far  more  important,  one  factor 
In  analysing  a  proposal  which  Involves  the 
Federal  Government  so  heavily  is  the  atti- 
tude or  guiding  piillosophy  of  the  incumbent 
administration. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  regarding  the  objec- 
tives and  general  guidelines  of  the  Kennedy 
administration's  power  marketing  program 
and  its  national  electric  energy  goals  as  set 
forth  by  Secretary  Udall  based  on  policy 
established  by  the  Congress. 

Together  with  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  other  independent  agencies  in- 
volved, we  in  the  Department  under  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  leadership  yish  to  encourage 
and  assure  construction  of  the  most  efficient 
electrical  generating  and  transmission  sys- 
tem that  modern  technology  can  help  us 
achieve.  The  achievement  of  this  highly 
efficient  and  necessary  electric  system  re- 
quires the  construction  of  larger  and  larger 
thermal  electric  plants  serving,  where  fea- 
sible, the  needs  of  one  or  more  or  several  util- 
ities. There  must  also  be  full  development 
of  the  Nation's  remaining,  renewable  hydro 
resovirces  wherever  practicable.  The  admin- 
istration's goal  requires  tl^e  interconnection 
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of  systems  between  vaiioiu  areas  and  regions 
to  take  advantage  of  time  changes,  weather 
differences,  resulting  in  diversity  of  peak 
loads.  The  program  demands  the  Mae  of 
extra-high-voltage  transmission  systems,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  eztra-hlgh-voltage  direct 
current  lines  where  feasible  to  reduce  trans- 
mission costs  and  save  land  with  smaller 
right-of-way  requirements.  The  full  and 
final  spirit  in  which  we  shovild  turn  to  our 
task  is  to  strive  for  the  utmost  efficiency  in 
design  and  operation  of  existing  and  future 
facilities,  bringing  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances to  bear  in  the  fundamental  effort  to 
drive  down  the  cost  of  electric  power  to  the 
consumer.  Isolated  power  systems  with  "tea 
kettle"  size  generation  have  no  place  in  the 
new  era  where  electric  energy  so  vitally 
affects  our  way  of  life. 

In  the  next  20  years  privately  owned  and 
publicly  owned  agencies  will  have  to  invest 
an  estimated  $126  to  9130  billion  in  new  gen- 
erating and  transmission  facilities.  This 
will  include  primarily  Investment  by  the  pri- 
vately owned  utility  industry  of  the  Nation, 
which  accounts  for  80  percent  of  the  power 
suppliers.  In  addition,  it  will  involve  the 
publicly  owned  system — Federal  and  non- 
Federal.  Any  saving  we  can  make  by 
greater  efficiency  as  we  face  this  tremendoxis 
Investment  means  possible  savings  to  the 
power  users  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  is  lower  cost  power  to  the  power 
user.  This  is  a  prerequisite  for  an  expand- 
ing economy  in  the  United  States  and  will 
assist  us  In  competing  successfully  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Secretary  Udall  has  repeatedly  said  that 
the  Job  should  be  tackled  by  publicly  owned 
and  privately  owned  utility  systems  in  the 
spirit  of  "competitive  cooperation."  This 
will  require  a  lot  of  patience,  a  great  deal 
of  understanding,  but  basically  a  realization 
that  all  utilities  exist  because  of  the  service 
they  render  to  the  public.  There  is  not  room 
for  venomous  controversy  over  philosophy. 
That  is  a  luxury  paid  for  by  the  power  users 
which  we  cannot  afford.  Toward  that  de- 
sirable goal  of  low-cost  power  through  co- 
operation, although  the  system  suffers  some 
imperfections,  we  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Intend  to  use  our  energies  to  pre- 
serve the  diversity  of  ownership  of  utilities 
which  is  the  traditional  American  system. 
This  pattern  of  private  and  public  utility 
ownership  has  served  successfully  in  build- 
ing the  greatest  power  generation  and  dls- 
tribution  system  in  the  world. 

It  has  produced  the  necessary  power  to 
meet  the  Nation's  growing  needs.  It  pro- 
vides competition  in  a  service  that  is  of  its 
nature,  monopolistic.  We  firmly  believe  that 
althoiigh  the  trend  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  is  toward  greater  government  owner- 
ship of  power  generation  and  transmission 
facilities,  there  is  no  necessity  for  signifi- 
cantly changing  the  pattern  of  utility 
ownership  in  the  United  States.  And  that 
means  public  power  agencies  have  and  will 
continue  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
the  national  Interest. 

The  Pacific  Northwest's  history  is  a  good 
example  of  why  we  think  this  way.  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  publicly  owned  and  pri- 
vately owned  suppliers  are  learning  to  pool 
their  resources,  and  to  Interconnect  the  sjrs- 
tems.  It's  Just  good  engineering.  In  this 
way,  they  live  together,  prosper  together, 
and  build  their  region  economically  together. 

All  utilities  in  the  region  are  intercon- 
nected hydraullcally  and  electrically  through 
the  Northwest  power  pool.  A  Federal  agency, 
the  Bonneville  Po^er  Administration  pro- 
vides the  backbone  grid  for  the  Northwest 
power  pool.  The  power  grid  is  Intercon- 
nected at  nearly  600  points  with  the  non- 
Federal  utilities.  Bonneville  "wheels" 
non-Federal  power  over  its  lines,  and  the 
non-Federal  utilities,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, "wheel"  Federal  power  over  their  lines. 
Through   an   unparalleled   and    high   degree 


of  coordination  and  cooperation,  the  electric 
utilities  of  this  region,  by  taking  advantage 
of  diversity  of  loads,  are  able  to  squeeze 
more  than  1  million  additional  kilowatts 
out  of  existing  hydroplants. 

The  region  to  date  has  been  almost  totally 
dependent  on  hydroelectric  power,  largely 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  blessed  with 
the  greatest  power  producing  river  In 
America — the  Columbia.  Second.  It  has  no 
proven  reserves  of  oil  or  gas,  and  only  lim- 
ited deposits  of  high-grade  coal.  Because 
a  river  must  be  developed  not  only  for  power. 
but  for  flood  control,  irrigation,  navigation, 
recreation,  and  other  purposes  for  which 
there  is  no  return  for  private  investment, 
the  bulk  of  the  Job  of  developing  the  Co- 
lumbia has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Power  pays  its  full  share  and 
much  of  Irrigation's  share,  about  80  percent 
of  the  total  cost. 

Federal  power  is  sold  through  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration — about  40  per- 
cent to  publicly  owned  utilities,  about  15 
percent  to  privately  owned  utilities,  about 
30  percent  to  the  alimnlnum  industry  and 
about  15  percent  to  other  industries  and 
Federal  agencies.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  markets  about  60  percent  of 
the  power  in  the  region.  Except  for  one 
State — Washington — the  majority  of  the  cus- 
tomers in  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion marketing  area  are  served  by  private 
utiiiUes. 

And  here  in  the  region,  family  use  of 
electric  power  is  among  the  highest  In  the 
Nation — over  10.000  kilowatt- hours  per  reei- 
dence  compared  to  the  national  average  of 
about  4,000  kilowatt-hours.  Rates,  both 
public  and  private,  are  among  the  lowest. 

The  Federal  Government  has  6>^  million 
kilowatta  of  Installed  capacity  in  the  North- 
west, with  another  3>4  million  kilowatts 
under  construction  or  authorized.  When 
fully  installed,  this  10  million  kilowatt  ca- 
pacity wUl  represent  a  Federal  Investment 
of  about  $2.6  billion  in  generation,  plus 
$800  million  in  transmission.  The  non- 
Federal  utilities,  public  and  private,  have 
nearly  5  million  kilowatts  of  installed  ca- 
pacity in  the  same  region,  and  more  than 
21/3  million  kilowatts  under  construction  or 
licensed,  exclusive  of  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant.  This  represents  an  investment  of 
more  than  $2  billion  for  non-Federal  gener- 
ation in  the  region.  Much  of  the  power 
output  of  the  local  public  utilities  has  been 
contracted  for  by  the  private  utilities  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Without  question,  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  power,  here  in  the  Northwest  or  in 
the  Nation,  involves  the  Hanford  steam- 
plant.  It  is  a  non-Federal  project,  to  be 
financed  through  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds, 
constructed  and  operated  by  the  Washing- 
ton Public  Power  Supply  System.  Its  out- 
put is  being  purchased  50  percent  by  5 
private  utilities  and  50  percent  by  71  public 
agencies.  Through  a  unique  exchange  agree- 
ment among  tbe  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  each  of  the  participants 
and  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
the  output  of  the  reactor  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
and  marketed  through  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  channels. 

Getting  back  to  the  specific  subject  of 
the  bonds  that  will  be  offered  for  sale:  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  Hanford  project 
power  bonds  represent  one  of  the  finest 
financial  opportunities  ever  offered  to  private 
capital  through  the  bond  market.  My  Judg- 
ment is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Hanford 
power  bonds  are  backed  by  the  criteria  that 
make  for  a  high-quality  security.  More  to 
the  point,  there  is  a  ready  market  for  the 
power;  there  Is  a  highly  diversified  sharing 
of  risk;  and  the  project  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  engineering  and  tech- 
nical brainpower   In  America. 
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I  should  like  to  elaborate: 

First,  there  U  a  ready  market  In  the  r«.i«. 
for  thU  power.  The  output  of  the  r^J? 
was  oversubscribed  by  the  pubUc  aa^^ 
alone,  and  when  the  private  utlUUai^S-" 
tractwl  for  their  50-percent  share,  thTn^^ 
agencies'  subscriptions  had  to  be  cut  hil* 
more  than  half.  Regional  load  growth  ^2 
is  on  the  order  of  400.000  kUowatu  a  jJ^ 
equivalent  to  a  new  Bonneville  Dam  e5»I 
year— and  soon  It  will  be  600.000  kliowmS 
annually.  Without  the  Hanford  stcamplsnr 
the  region  would  iiave  faced  a  power  ^nrt 
age  in  late  1966  and  1066.  because  do^iqI 
source  of  new  hydropower  U  scheduled  ul 
come  on  the  line  until  mid- 1967.  HanfiM 
power,  during  the  dual-purpoae  stage  wm 
cost  less  than  power  from  alternative  KnireJ 
and,  during  the  slngle-piu^Kiee  stage^! 
cost  will  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  ibm. 
em  steam -electric  plants. 

Second,  it  is  a  worthy  security  becatat  of 
the  highly  diversified  risk-sharing  amoiw  m. 
sponsible  uUlltles.  Seventy-six  parUclpaau 
with  total  asseU  of  $2.4  billion,  Includint 
five  privately-owned  utilities,  have  plednd 
to  pay  all  costs  of  the  project  In  return  for 
receiving  Its  entire  output.  The  contrsctMl 
arrangements  underlying  this  security  m 
much  the  same  as  those  for  the  Prtatt 
Rapids,  Rocky  Reach,  Wanapum  and  Wsih 
Dams,  where  the  power  was  sold  on  a  "lUot- 
of-the-cake"  basis,  and  the  price  paid  b* 
each  purchaser  was  based  on  an  equlvslcat 
share  of  the  total  costs  of  the  project. 

There  is,  however,  this  Important  diffemtei 
in  the  case  of  the  Hanford  project.  In  m* 
Judgment  it  makes  the  Hanford  project 
securities  even  more  attractive.  Each  pur- 
chaser of  Hanford  power  has  been  given  sad 
has  accepted,  the  opportunity  to  exchaagc  lu 
share  of  Uanford's  electrical  output  (or  « 
quantity  of  Bonneville-geherated  electridtT 
delivered  at  Its  load  centers.  The  exchtait 
account  is  settled  by  applying  staadsrd 
Bonneville  rates  to  the  billing  wlxich  the 
party  to  the  exchange  has  received  for  lu 
share  of  Hanford  power.  Stated  another 
way,  the  exchange  contract  between  Boone. 
vllle  and  each  purchaser  of  Hanford  power 
guarantees  the  purchaser  that  for  the  lum 
it  pays  each  month  to  the  Washington  Pnh- 
lie  Power  Supply  System  for  Hanford  po«« 
it  will  receive  from  Bonneville,  at  Its  kMd 
centers,  the  amount  of  firm  power  that  sum 
wotild  purchase  under  Bonneville  standard 
rates.  Bonneville  Is  obligated  to  supply  the 
power  and  energy  to  the  participant  regard- 
less of  whether  the  Hanford  project  is  te- 
tually  generating  energy.  The  eTchany 
agreement  remains  In  effect  until  the  bondi 
are  retired. 

The  participating  utilities  are  preaentiT 
buying  about  40  percent  of  their  power  froa 
Bonneville.  Hanford  power,  in  turn,  repre- 
sents less  than  40  percent  of  the  kilowatt- 
hours  they  purchase  from  Bonneville,  and 
only  about  16  percent  of  the  total  kilowatt- 
hours  they  use. 

Third,  this  project  has  had  the  best  engi- 
neering and  technical  brainpower  In  Amw- 
Ica  behind  It  from  lU  conception  10  yean 
ago  by  General  Electric  engineers.  The 
whole  complex  of  General  Electric  englnew- 
ing  know-how  has  been  and  is  being  applied 
to  this  project — the  reactor.  Itself,  and  the 
steamplant — through  design,  prodtictJoa, 
and  construction  stages.  Two  outstandluf 
consultant  firms,  Burns  &  Roe,  for  power- 
plant  and  reactor  design,  and  R.  W.  Beck  * 
Associates,  utility  analysts,  have  been  advle- 
ing  the  Washington  PubUc  Power  Supply 
System.  Bonneville  engineers  have  reviewed 
all  stages  of  design,  and  the  Atomic  txmfl 
Commission's  experts  have  stayed  on  top  of 
this  project  from  the  beginning. 

The  Hanford  power  project  of  the  Waah- 
Ington  Public  Power  Supply  System  will  be- 
come  a  reality  because,  despite  pommtu 
opposition,  it  is  a  project  so  undenlsMy 
sound,  so  urgently  needed,  so  sensible  that 
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^,-j  the  true  facts  became  known  it  re- 
•t*^  the  approval  of  the  Congress  of  the 
rmltsd  States.  The  battle  for  conservation 
S^Banford  will  live  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Violet  defiantly  determined  effort  to  con- 
22,  and  prevent  the  waste  of  energy  re- 
Zn^[Ctt  To  the  world  it  is  a  symtiol  of  this 
S^^-a  ability  to  use  nuclear  power  for 
ijlpeful  purpKJses.  The  Hanford  plant  will 
Jl^e  world's  largest  nuclear  steam -electric 


plant 


The  Investor,  as  I  said  at  the  outset. 


being  given  an  attractive  opportunity  to 
jLrtlclpate  In  this  conservation  achievement 
?^ailnvestment  for  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
Hoffliwest  and  for  the  future  of  America. 

In  closing.  I  should  like  to  say  this.  In 
tenne  of  larger  generating  plants,  pooling  of 


power. 
iy»t«ns. 


Interconnection  of  regional  power 
use  of  direct-current  transmission 
'^j,0t,  where  feasible,  the  Nation  has  a  mag- 
QlAcsnt  opijortunlty  to  demonstrate  true 
gooaervatlon  and  exhibit  Its  determination 
to  make  a  more  efficient  use  of  Its  abundant. 
wt  limited  energy  resources. 

People  are  becoming  Increasingly  aware 
irbat  Is  being  accomplished  In  the  Pacific 
Nortbwest  and  specifically  at  Hanford.  In 
the  llgbt  of  that  enlightenment,  I  hope  we 
ut  at  the  break  of  day  when  agreement  will 
loon  be  reached  on  the  manner  of  providing 
extra  blgh-voltage  transmission  lines  to  link 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  South- 
«Mt  These  will  help  assure  that  the  cost 
of  electric  power  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
vlU  be  as  low  as  possible,  consistent  with 
lound  business  principles.  And  this  is  in 
loeord  with  the  national  power  policy  as  It 
baa  been  repeatedly  set  forth  by  the  Con- 
ireee  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  striving  to  carry  out  that  policy 
In  the  national  Interest.  You  and  your  busl- 
oeas  associates  are  being  given  an  opix>r- 
tunlty  to  participate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Beermann  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallick)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Hacan  of  Georgia  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert  > ,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Morris,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes, 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Broomfield  ( at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin  of  Nebraska ) .  for  45  minutes,  on 
Monday,  May  13. 

Mr.  HoLinxLo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiBERT) ,  for  30  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  Sixes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiHRT),  for  15  minutes,  Monday,  May 
13,  1963,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
*aa  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hawkots. 

Mr.  CooLEY. 


Mr.  TOLLITSON. 

Mr.  Tatt. 

Mr.  LnvbSAT. 

Mr.  CoasLAN  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  an  article  in  re- 
marks made  by  him  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MULTER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Westland.  J^f 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.  138.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise 
the  boundaries  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

BILLS   PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  199.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  having  the  serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  deafness  of  both 
ears: 

H.R.  211.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  in  rates 
of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
payable  to  children  and  parents  of  deceased 
veterans;   and 

H.R.  214.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  additional 
compensation  for  veterans  suffering  the  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  both  vocal  cords,  with  re- 
sulting complete  aphonia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  May  13,  1963,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

782.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 
titled "A  bin  to  authorize  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  In  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
Department";  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

783.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


784.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJ3.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  blU  to  improve 
the  financing  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  volun- 
tary election  by  employees  of  annual  pre- 
mium compensation  Instead  of  the  saved  pay 
rate";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
conrunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  340.  Resolution  granting  addi- 
tional travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  283) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  C<»nmittee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  3191.  A  biU  to  exempt 
life  Insurance  companies  from  the  act  of 
February  4.  1913.  regulating  loaning  of  money 
on  securities  In  the  District  of  Columbia: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  285).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  4273.  A  blU  to  amend 
section  207.  title  31,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code  of  1961.  as  amended;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  286) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  4274.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  103.  title  31,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia CJode  of  1961,  as  amended;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  287) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6860.  A  bill  to  amend  section  407  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
284).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla.  HJl.  4276.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  horizontal  property  re- 
gimes In  the  District  of  Columbia;  without 
an[iendment  (Rept.  No.  288) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule   xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  6195.  A  bin  to  amend  section  314  of 
the  Pvibllc  Health  Service  Act,  by  providing 
greater  fiexlblllty  to  States  in  the  use  of  cer- 
tain public  health  grants-in-aid,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  COOLET: 

H.R.  6196.  A  bill  to  encoiu-age  increased 
consumption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  producers,  m  provide  a  spe- 
cial research  program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlcultiu^. 
By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 

H.R.  6197.  A  bill  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
amended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
the  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Commission  and 
authorizing  said  commission  and  its  suc- 
cessors to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemna- 
tion and  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
a  bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near 
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rulton.  Ill",  approved  December  21,  1944;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJl.  6198.  A  bill  creating  the  Dubuque 
Bridge  Commiaslon  and  authorizing  aaid 
c<xnmi88lon  and  ito  successors  to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
maintain  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the 
city  of  Dubuque.  Iowa,  Grant  County,  Wis., 
and  Jo  Daviess  County,  111.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
ByMr.  CURTIN: 

H.R.  6199.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  supplemental  compact  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Conunonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  con- 
cerning the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge 
Commission,  and  for  other  pvu-poses;  to  the 
Committee     on     Interstate      and     Foreign 

Conunerce.       

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

H.R.  6200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  212  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide for  the  deduction  of  certain  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  In  a  search  for  a  business 
or  Investment;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  6201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Seciirity  Act  to  prevent  duplication 
of  benefits  based  on  disability  in  cases 
where  the  disabled  Individual  receives  work- 
men's compensation;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8202.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  give  the  States  the  right  of 
appeal  from  administrative  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  connection  with  State  plans  under  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6203.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  to  assist  In  the  development  of  savings 
associations  and  building  societies  in  coun- 
tries where  they  do  not  now  e^lst  in  order 
to  accomplish  improved  living  standards,  to 
Increase  emplojrment,  and  to  better  social 
and  political  conditions  through  facilities 
for  savings  and  homeownershlp  for  tbe  mil- 
lions of  people  of  modest  but  stable  earn- 
ing capacity;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cxirrency. 

By  Mr.  DERWIKSKI: 

H  Jt.  8204.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Home  Loan 
Bank  to  assist  In  the  development  of  sav- 
ings associations  and  building  societies  in 
coiintries  where  they  do  not  now  exist  in 
order  to  provide  improved  living  standards 
and  housing  conditions  in  the  form  of  in- 
dividual ownership,  to  Increase  employment 
and  to  better  social  and  political  conditions 
and  develop  free  enterprise  in  place  of  social- 
ism through  facilities  for  savings  and  home- 
ownership  for  the  millions  of  people  of 
modest  but  stable  earning  capacity,  in  order 
that  these  countries  and  their  people  might 
benefit  from  the  blessings  of  our  form  of 
economic  opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

HJt.  6205.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
leukemia  developing  a  10-percent  degree  of 
disability  after  separation  from  the  service 
shall  be  considered  to  t>e  service  connected; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN: 

H.R.  6206.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  amount  for  wlilch  a  credit  may  be 
allowed  against  the  Federal  estate  tax  for 
estate  taxes  paid  to  States;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  DWTER: 

HJl.  6207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  to  provide  an  increase 
in  the  amount  for  which  a  credit  may  be 
allowed  against   the  Federal  estate  tax  for 


estate  taxes  paid  to  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  CallfOTnla: 

HJl.  6208.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
their  widows  and  dependents;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

BR.  6209.  A  bill  to  pndiibit  the  use  of 
measuring  devices  to  measure  the  work  of  an 
individual  employee  in  the  postal  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  6210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  tern\  "mahogany"  in  connection  with 
woods  and  other  products  which  Are  not  In 
fact  mahogany;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

HJl.  6211.  A  bin  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
temporary  provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  81st  Congress,  which  relate  to  Federal 
assistance  In  the  construction  and  operation 
of  schools  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.R.  6212.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  WYDLKR: 

H.R.  6213.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
s\ilar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 

HJl.  6214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act.  1921;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  8215.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  to  provide  that  only  Itunber 
and  other  wood  products  which  have  been 
produced  in  the  United  States  may  be  used 
In  construction  or  rehabilitation  covered  by 
Federal  Housing  Administration  Insured 
mortgages;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Cxirrency. 

Hit.  6216.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  to  provide 
for  the  carriage  of  lumber  by  U.S.-fiag  coca- 
merclal  vessels  or  by  vessels  of  the  country 
of  origin  of  limaber;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJl.  6217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of 
imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate 
the  covuitry  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  California: 

H  Jt.  6218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
29,  1960,  to  authorize  additional  extensions 
of  time  for  fl.nal  proof  by  certain  entrymen 
under  the  desert  land  laws  and  to  make  such 
additional  extensions  available  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  such  entrymen;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  6219.  A  bill  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  existing  reduction  of  the  exemption 
from  duty  enjoyed  by  retiurnlng  residents, 
and  to  limit  the  exemption  to  articles  ac- 
companjrlng  such  residents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee OQ  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

HJl.  6220.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  prohibit  restraints  of  trade  carried  into 
effect  through  the  use  of  \uifalr  and  decep- 
tive methods  of  packaging  or  labeling  cer- 
tain consimier  commodities  distributed  in 
commerce,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 

HJl.  6221.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  to  clarify  the  areas  which 
may  be  designated  as  redevelopment  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


By  Mr.  CLEYKLAND: 
HH.  6222.  A   blU   relating  to  the  ^,w. 
share  of  the  cost  of  certain  Federal -aw  hSk* 
way  projects;   to  the  Committee  on  i^^ 
Works.  "'°*»e 

By  Mr.  HAOEN  of  California- 
HH.  6223.  A  mil  to  direct  the 'secm«». 
of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a  program  taa 
areas  of  the  United  States  to  increase  »~.°^ 
preclpltaUon.  and  for  other  purpoaca-  to^ 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  ACmm 
By  Mr.  MORRIS:  ^*" 

H  R  6224.  A   bill    to    amend    the   Agrioii 
tural  AdJ\utment  Act  of  1938  to  permit  tiJ 
snle  of  cotton  acreage  aUotments  under  ntt 
Iflcd  circumstances,  and  for  other  purpcM' 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire.         '^^> 
By  Mr.  OBRIEN  of  New  Yoek- 
H.R.  6225.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  rstMfeii. 
itatlon  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purpoatr  hi 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insolsr  a* 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  PennsylTanla- 
H  R.  6226.  A  bill  to  protect  cons\nnen  tad 
others  against  misbranding,  false  Involclnt 
and    false    advertising    of    decoratlTt  «oo(i 
and  simulated  wood  products;  to  the  Ocn- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H  J.  Res.  403.  Joint    resolution    to   aiw«n,j 
section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  to  extend  the  time  by  which  t 
lease  transferring  tobacco  acreage  allotneat 
may  be  filed;    to  the  Committee  on  Am- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 
H  J.  Res.  404.  Joint    resolution    reqii«eiiB| 
and  authorizing  the  President  to  Impott  m 
immediate   10  percent  emergency  quota  on 
all  imports  of  softwood  lumber;  to  the  Oom- 
nUttee   on   Ways  and   Means. 
By    Mr.    HAWKINS; 
H.  Con.  Res.  151    Concurrent  resolutloa r. 
questing  the  President  to  present  befon  tht 
United  Nations  the  question  of  tbe  enslave- 
ment of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  vith 
a  view  to  obtaining  their  independence  tod 
the  return  of   their   peoples;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   RYAN  of   New  York: 
H.  Con.  Res.  152.  Concurrent  resolutloa  It- 
vorlng   an    agreement  among  states  at  tbe 
Near    East   prohibiting   the    productka  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  offensive  mlnsilsr.  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TOLL: 
H.  Res.  341.  Resolution      for      Arab-Isad 
peace;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Aflaln. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.  Res.  342.  Resolution      for      Arab-lnd 
peace:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afatn. 
By  Mi.  RHODES  of  PennsylvanU: 
H.  Res.  343.  Resolution      authorlzlnc    the 
printing  of  eulogies  delivered  in  the  Houie 
of    Representatives    as    a    tribute   to  Mn. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  as  a  House  document,  sad 
for   other   purposes;    to  the  Committee  oo 
House   Administration. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  tf 
the  Lcglslatxire  of  the  State  of  HawM. 
memorializing  the  President  and  tbe  Ob»- 
gress  of  the  United  SUtes  requesting  Con- 
gress to  continue  and  Increase  support  of  the 
East-West  Center,  which  was  refensd  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills   and   resolutions   were   Introdowl 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  PennsylvanU: 
H.R.  6227.  A    bill    for    the    relief  of  AMo 
Casole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JwnOarj- 


By  Mr.  HEALEY: 
gjt  6228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Caslmlro 
ntnrlcl    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"        By  Mr.  KING  of  California: 

Bjl  6229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Phillip 
y^ila.  bis  wife.  Anna  Buono  Mazzella. 
^dthelr  minor  children,  Mlchele  Mazzella 
^  Libera  Maria  Mazzella:  to  the  Commlt- 
,*.  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCIN8KI: 
HJl.  W30-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romuald 
Chmura:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJl.  9231.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of   David 
Hiesund-  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
BJt.  6232.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Cftbarina  Raffaelll;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
HJl.  6233.  A   bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
fcysnce  of  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
to  tbe  Pascua  Yaqul  Association,  Inc.;  to  the 
QoQimittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Ayednes- 
day.  May  8,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

117.  Tbe  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Boniface  Espinda.  deputy  county  clerk. 
Wtlluku.  Maul.  Hawaii,  requesting  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  seriously  consider  re- 
locating certain  military  installations  and 
pattonnel  from  the  Island  of  Oahu  to  the 
lii»mi  of  Maul,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


mm^ 


senah 

Thihsday,  M.w  9, 1963 

Tbe  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
wu  called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

0  Thou  Ood  of  grace  and  glory,  in 
hours  of  commotion  and  confusion  we 
sre  sure  of  no  light  but  Thine,  no  refuge 
from  the  stormy  blasts  but  in  Thee. 

To  Thee  who  knowest  the  secrets  of 
our  hearts,  we  commit  ourselves  and  our 
Nation:  we  lift  to  Thee  the  moral  chaos 
of  our  divided  world,  its  spiritual  fatigue, 
its  restlessness  of  heart,  its  dark 
forebodings. 

We  acknowledge  our  share  in  all  that 
is  wrong  in  human  relationships;  our 
love  of  ease,  our  pride  of  race  and  place 
and  possessions.  Yet  with  all  our  falling 
short  of  the  mark  of  our  high  calling,  we 
thank  Thee  for  the  disturbing  vision  of 
the  agonizing  needs  of  lliy  children  who 
(hare  with  us  the  good  earth,  and  for 
the  increasing  determination  of  our  dear 
land  not  to  be  disobedient  to  that  vision 
splendid  of  a  redeemed  and  emancipated 
race. 

Ouide  us,  O  Thou  Great  Jehovah,  as 
we  fashion  our  ix>licies  and  our  actions 
on  Thy  truth  that  humanity  is  one  and 
that  Thou  dost  hold  the  whole  world  in 
Thy  hands. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  39)  designating  the  week  of 
May  20-26.  1963,  as  National  Actors' 
Equity  Week,  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  2268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Trisler;  and 

H.R.  4811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Curtis. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  2268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Trisler;  and 

H.R.  4811.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marjorle  Curtis. 


UMITATION     OP    STATEMENTS    IN 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansf^fld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  unusual  circumstances,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  that  at  the  moment 
the  Democratic  Party  is  in  complete 
control,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded.     I  Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DUR- 
ING SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Minerals,  Materials,  and  Fuel 
Subcommittee  of  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


The  Business  and  CcHnmerce  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temjpore,  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Supplemental  Repobt  of  UJ3.  Tasiff  Com- 
mission ON  Tabiff  Classification  Study 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  third  supplemental  re- 
port of  that  Commission  on  the  Tariff  Classi- 
fication Study,  dated  May  7,  1963  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Report  on  Personal  and  Real  Property  Dis- 
posed OF  TO  Public  Health  and  Educa- 
tional Institutions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  covering  personal  prop- 
erty received  by  State  surplus  property 
agencies  for  distribution  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  and  civil  defense 
organizations,  and  real  property  disposed  of 
to  public  health  and  educational  institu- 
tions, for  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Oovernment   Operations. 

Admission     Into    the    Untted     States    of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary     Admission     Into     the     United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  I>epartment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  or  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welpabe 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  his  report,  for  the  fiscal  year  1962 
(with  an  accompanying  repwrt) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Additional  Assistant  Secbetabies  in  De- 
pabtment  of  health,  education,  and  wel- 
FARE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  additional 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  efficient  administration  of 
the  Department  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Amendment  of  Pedebal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
prop>oeed  legislation  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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PETITIONS  AND   MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  Mrs.  NEUBEHCnSR: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslattipe  of 
the  State  of  C^egon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

"HovBB  Jamrt  Mkmoetat.   IS 
"To    the    Honorable    Senate    and    House    of 
Repreaentatives  of  tiie  United  States  of 
America,   in   Congress   assembled: 

"We.  your  meznorlaUBts.  the  52d  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  in 
legislative  session  assembled,  most  respect- 
fully represent  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  livestock  and  poultry  feed- 
ing Industries  arc  a  vital  and  Integral  part 
of  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Oregon  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  the  ability  of  these  grain- 
feeding  livestock  and  poultry  Industries  to 
survive  and  prosper  In  any  area  Is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  prices  of  grains  In  each 
and  every  other  major  grain-producing  and 
grain-feeding  area  of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas  through  the  years  Federal  grain 
programs  have  failed  to  stabilize  grain  price 
levels  and  relationship*  and  have  penalised 
some  grain-feeding  areas  while  benefiting 
others;  and 

"Whereas  grain  price  levels  and  relation- 
ships are  subject  to  moderation  and  are 
largely  manageable  by  the  programs  au- 
thcNTlaed  by  the  Congress  and  administered 
by  Federal  agencies;  and 

"Whereas  grain  feeders  for  many  years 
have  been  unable  to  um  wheat  as  a  feed 
due  to  the  relatively  low  prices  of  corn  and 
milo :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
urged  to: 

"(a)  Keep  under  constant  scrutiny  the 
grain  price  levels  and  relationships  result- 
ing from  administrative  regulations  and 
practices  of  Federal  agencies  operating 
grain  programs  auth(»ized  by  the  Congress; 
and 

"(b)  Retain  or  enact  legislative  provisions 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  stable 
and  equitable  price  relation  ahlpK.,«mong  the 
various  grains  and  among  the  Aajor  grain- 
producing  and  grain-feeding  areas  of  the 
NaUon. 

"(2)  The  secretary  of  state  shall  send  a 
copy  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to 
each  member  ot  the  Oregon  congressional 
delegation,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  AgrlcvUture. 

"Adopted  by  house  April  9. 1963. 

"CKcn.  L.  KDWAaoa, 
"Chief  Clerk  of  House. 

"CLAXXirCK    Babtkw, 

"Speaker  of  House. 
"Adopted  by  senate  April  25,  1963. 

"Ben  Musa, 
"President  of  Senate." 

(The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
identical  with  the  foregoing,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry.) 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  XUJ3IDBB,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

Hit.  4997.  An  act  to  extend  the  feed  grain 
program  (Rept.  No.  172). 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  minority  views  on  House  bill  4997, 
the  feed  grains  bill,  may  be  received  and 
printed  together  with  the  majority  re- 
port. This  bill  was  reported  earlier  to- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
EllendcrI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair>.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  BYRO  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  4656.  An  act  to  amend  title  TX.  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
amount  authcn-laed  to  be  made  available  to 
the  States  out  of  the  employment  security 
administration  account  for  certain  adminis- 
trative expenses,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  the 
Federal  unemplojrment  tax  for  the  calendar 
year  1963.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  174) . 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  without  amendment: 

S.  1360.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (Rept.  No.  173) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

Prank  H.  Tuohy,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  N.T. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labcar  and  Public  Welfare: 

Arnold  Ordman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

By  Mr.  tm.i.  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 

Leland  J.  Ha  worth,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
and 

Bugene  A  Arnold.  Jr..  and  randry  other 
candidates,  for  personnel  action  In  the 
Regular  Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


BTTJfl  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JAC7KSON  (by  request) : 
8.  1495.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  rehablUta- 

tlon  of  Ouam.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
(See  the  renuuks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he 

Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  \xn- 

der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GaxTENiNC)  : 

S.  1496.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  produce  and  sell  crude  oU 
from  the  Umlat  field,  naval  petroleum  reserve 
No.  4.  for  the  purpose  of  making  local  fuel 
available  for  use  In  connection  with  the 
drilling,  mechanical  and  heating  operations 
ot  those  Involved  In  (Al  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  work  In  the  nearby  areas 
outside  naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bastxktt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  btn.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  JAVXT8: 

a  1407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AntidimipLng 
Act.  1031,  so  as  to  provide  protection  there- 
under for  Industries  of  friendly  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  has  entered  Into 


trade  agreemenU  and  to  provide  addltloB.i 
bases  for  determimng  the  foreign  mm.* 
value  of  merchandise  Imported  from  Oma. 
munlst  countrlsa;  to  the  Commlttes  on»" 
nanoe.  "" 

8.  1406.  A  bUl  to  amend  sacUon  304  of  th« 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assijtt! 
ance  Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Airl 
culture  and  Forestry.  ^^' 

S.  1499.  A  bill  to  amend  section  ft(b)Mi 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1500.  A  blU  to  amend  the  lounlgrauoii 
and  Nationality  Act  to  Impose  a  llmitatlaD 
upon  the  time  for  the  institution  of  deports. 
tlon  proceedings,  and  a  limitation  upon  the 
time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nationality;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mosss  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bUI.  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Hakt) : 
S.  1501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immlgratton 
and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  make  the  deportation 
provisions  thereof  inapplicable  to  any  alien 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  prla  to 
his  14th  birthday  or  to  any  alien  who  hsi 
continuously  resided  In  the  United  States  tor 
10  years  Immediately  following  his  admlatoa; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mouz  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  nn> 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota: 
S.  1502.  A    biU     to    amend    the    IntenuU 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax   musical   Instruments   sold  to  studenu 
for  school  use:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MA0NU30N  (by  request) : 
S.  1503.  A  bill  to  amend  section  203(a)  of 
the     Communications     Act     of     1934,    u 
amended,     with    respect    to    ttia    filing   of 
schedules  of  charges  by  connecting  carrlerc 
and 

8. 1504.  A  bUl  to  amend  aeetloo  4(b>  «f 
the  Communications  Act  of  UM,  m 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  appllcakOlt; 
of  the  conflict-of-interest  provisions  to  per- 
sons serving  In  the  Federal  Communlcatloni 
Commission  unit  of  the  National  DsAaat 
Executive  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commeroe. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnttboit  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Mils,  which  sppssr 
under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself.  Mr 

YaaaoaooGH.  Mr.  Javrrs.  Mr.  Clmx, 

and  Mr.  Pbotttt)  : 

8.  1505.  A  bill  to  amend  secOon  33  of  tkc 

Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  so  u 

to  provide  a  system  of  safety  rules,  rtgnli- 

tlons,   and   safety    inspection  and  training. 

and   for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Htncmsr  wtan 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appssr 
under  a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mrs.  NEUBEROER  (for  herself  sad 
Mr.  Musjcix)  : 
S.  1506.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agrtcnltnrtl 
Adjustment  Act  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreemect 
Act  of  1937:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  McGEE   (for  himself  and  Mr 

8. 1607.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  cenwy- 
ance  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  to  the  Statt 
of  Wyoming;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
EXPRESSION    OF    SENSE    OP  CON- 
GRESS RELATING  TO  LEWIS  AND 
CLARK  TRAIL 

Mr.  BURDICJK  submitted  the  loBflW- 
ing  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  R* 
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40) '  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
JJe  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

metdved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
^^tiniM  concurring) ,  That  It  to  the  sense 
Ij^i  Oongi***  that  the  route  traversed  by 
iLoUiDM  Meriwether  Lewis  and  WiUlam 
riut  on  their  expedlUon  of  1804- 180«  from 
•»  Saint  LouU.  Missouri,  to  the  Pacific  North- 
"Z^  ghould.  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible. 
beWentlfled.  marked,  and  kept  available  for 
(Ke  Inspiration  and  enjoyment  of  the  Amerl- 
Za  people  and  that,  to  this  end  (a)  all 
fgtocif  ot  the  United  States  which  admin - 
Jli^lAndB  along  the  route  of  the  expedition, 
lacludlng  parUcularly  the  DepartmeuU  of 
tM  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  the  Army, 
ibould  act  In  concert  to  preserve  and  mark 
JB  sn  appropriate  fashion  the  route  wherever 
It  uosn<in  lands  which  they  administer  and 
to  aman  public  access  to  the  lands  so 
goMsd,  and  (b)  that  all  States,  counties, 
nunlclpalltles.  and  private  parties  who  own 
l^od  along  the  route  or  are  otherwise  In- 
tmtted  in  the  success  of  this  project  should 
be  invited,  and  they  are  hereby  Invited,  to 
jgOi  In  memorializing,  preserving  and  mark- 
ing tte  route  of  the  exp>edltlon. 


REHABILITATION  OP  OUAM 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Ooam. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla- 
tioo  has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  Executive  communication,  and  I  am 
hifipj  to  introduce  it  by  request.  As 
Senators  know,  Ouam  was  struck  by  a 
derastating  typhoon  in  November  1962, 
•od  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  pro- 
ride  Federal  aid  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
teiTltory.  The  Territories  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Imolar  Affairs  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  for  Thursday,  May  16,  in  room 
31 10  New  Senate  Offloe  Building. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■cnt  that  the  communication  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  explaining 
la  detail  the  purpose  of  the  proposal  may 
be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
RwotB. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1495)  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Ouam.  and  for  other 
porposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
titk,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson 
is  as  follows: 

Dfl.  DKP4inmrr  or  the  iNraioii. 

OmcK  or  TRs  Sbcsetakt. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  7.  1963. 
Hon.  Ltkdon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAi  Mr.  Johnson:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
«  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  rehabUi- 
tatlon  of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes."* 

We  reconunend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
tnd  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  thta  proposed  bill  to 
provide  $56  million  upon  which  the  govem- 
naent  of  Guam  may  draw  In  order  to  finance 
needed  public  works  and  community  devel- 
opment projects.  The  program  which  Is  en- 
»l«loned  is  one  which  Is  considered  appro- 
priate for  a  community  which  has  Just  gone 
through  a  major  disaster. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  Island  of  Guam  be- 
came the  only  American  community,  except 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  be  ravaged  by 
war  during  World  War  n.  The  postwar 
Ouam  which  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the 
prewar  community  was  a  community  of 
makeshift  homes,  quonset  huts,  and  gen- 
erally BUbstaiulard  facilities.  Villages  and 
the  community  grew  and  developwd  without 
adequate  planning  or  provision  for  the  util- 
ities and  sanitary  faculties  which  we  in  the 
mainland  have  come  to  consider  essential  to 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

The  weakness  inherent  In  such  develop- 
ment was  vividly  evidenced  when  on  Novem- 
ber 11  and  12,  1962.  the  Island  of  Ouam  was 
devastated  by  a  typhoon  of  unprecedented 
severity  which  Inflicted  extensive  property 
damage  upon  the  military,  civilian  and  gov- 
ernmental sectors  of  the  Guam  community. 
Through  great  good  fortune  there  was  a  min- 
imum loss  of  life  and  the  people  of  Ouam 
are  now  engaged  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
tremendous  task  of  rebuilding  which  lies 
ahead.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  proposed 
bill  will  be  enacted  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  the  assistance  which  they  require  If 
their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ouam  are  to  be  meaningful.  For- 
tunately, the  Federal  Disaster  Act  was  appli- 
cable to  Ouam  at  the  time  of  the  typhoon 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  was 
quick  to  act  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs 
of  the  people  immediately  after  the  storm, 
and  from  that  source  there  are  available 
certain  funds  which  will  permit  emergency 
repairs  to  and  temporary  replacement  of  es- 
sential public  facilities  damaged  or  destroyed 
in  the  major  disaster.  This  is  not,  however, 
what  is  needed.  We  will  have  gained  little 
if  the  40.000  American  citizens  of  the  civilian 
community  on  the  Island  of  Guam  are  re- 
quired to  replace  substandard  homes  and 
facilities  destroyed  by  Typhoon  Karen  with 
new  substandard  homes  and  faculties,  which 
will  last  only  until  the  next  typhoon. 

The  government  of  Ouam  has  surveyed 
the  needs  of  the  civilian  and  governmental 
community  of  Ouam  and  has  proposed  a 
public  works  and  community  development 
program  which  can  be  completed  In  6  to  10 
years  at  a  cost  of  approximately  SSS  mUUon. 
This  program  would  provide  modern  schools, 
hospital,  p>ower.  water,  and  sewer  facilities, 
govenunental  buUdlngs,  and  planned  com- 
munity development. 

The  government  of  Ouam  cannot  finance 
this  program  itself  over  the  proposed  5-  to 
10-year  period.  WhUe  Ouam  has  been  able 
In  recent  years  to  finance  itself  with  local 
revenues  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Federal 
internal  revenue  taxes  collected  in  Ouam 
and  retained  by  Ouam  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Ouam  Organic  Act,  it  has  not 
acquired  a  surplus  which  could  now  be  utl- 
llaed,  nor  are  Its  annual  revenues  sufficient 
to  fliuince  the  program.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  enclosed  blU  Is  proposed. 

Section  1  of  the  proposed  bill  states  the 
general  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
up  to  $56  million.  Payments  would  be  made 
to  the  goveriunent  of  Guam  on  the  basis  of 
requests  from  the  Governor,  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
require  that  the  Governor's  request  have  the 
approval  of  the  Guam  Legislature.  The  sec- 
tion f  tirther  enumerates  some  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  government  of  Ouam  may 
spend  the  money  obtained. 

Section  3  provides  for  repayment  by  means 
of  withholding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TYeas- 
ury,  from  tax  collections  that  would  other- 
wise be  paid  to  the  government  of  Ouam  by 
the  Secretary.  In  general,  repayments  by 
Ouam  wotild  be  at  the  rate  of  60  percent  of 
its  advances,  except  that  the  rate  of  100  per- 
cent would  apply  with  respect  to  advances 
for  power,  water,  or  telephone  projects,  be- 
cause they   are   by  nature  self-liquidating, 


and  100  percent  would  also  apply  with  re- 
spect to  sums  advanced  to  Ouam  for  pur- 
poses of  permitting  It  to  qualify  under  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs.  Guam  would  be 
expressly  permitted  under  section  2  of  the 
bill  to  obtain  funds  under  the  act  so  that  It 
could  match,  by  whatever  formula  is  perti- 
nent. Federal  funds  available  for  particular 
programs  in  Gyam.  and  these  amounts  would 
be  required  by  section  3  to  be  repaid  at  the 
100  percent  rate. 

The  100-percent  repayment  provision  Is  not 
Intended  to  apply  to  funds  advanced  to  Guam 
under  section  of  the  bill  merely  because 
they  finance  activities  that  supplement  or 
expand  activities  financed  pursuant  to  the 
Federal  disaster  relief  program  (64  Stat. 
1109.  as  amended,  42  UB.C.  1855). 

Repayment  would  be  effected  over  a  30- 
year  period  beginning  July  1,  1968,  with  the 
rate  of  repayment  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Interest  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  paid  on  the  unpaid  balance 
starting  July  1.  1968.  at  a  rate  computed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  the  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  of  comparable  maturities  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  preceding  the  advance, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  percent. 

Section  4  permits  the  Government  of 
Ouam,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  obtain 
services  and  faculties  from  Federal  agencies. 
In  the  event  that  an  agency  is  permitted 
by  law  to  make  services  and  faculties  avail- 
able to  the  Government  of  Guam  without  re- 
imbursement, it  would  contlutie  to  be  au- 
thorized to  do  so. 

Section  5  provides  that  borrowings  by  the 
Government  of  Guam  under  the  proposed 
bill  would  not  be  regarded  as  public  in- 
debtedness, for  purposes  of  the  Organic  Act 
provision  which  limits  Guam's  pubUc  in- 
debtedness to  10  percent  of  the  aggregate  tax 
valuation  of  property  in  Ouam. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  consistent  with  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Caaviat. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ARCTIC   OIL  DEVELOPMENT   VTTAL 
TO  ALASKA  AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  In 
behalf  of  my  colleague,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  and 
myself,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  produce  and 
sell  crude  oil  from  the  Umlat  field, 
naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  4,  with  the 
purpose  of  making  local  fuel  available 
for  limited  use  In  oil  and  gas  exploration 
now  being  carried  on  in  neighboring 
areas. 

The  Navy's  oil  reserves  at  Umlat  are 
deep  within  the  Arctic  Circle  literally 
hundreds  of  miles  from  a  town  or  city. 

In  recent  years,  geologists  have  come 
to  believe  that  the  Arctic  slopes  may  be 
rich  in  great  resources  of  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Oil  companies  are  exploring  and 
developing  these  Federal  lands,  and 
hop>es  are  expressed  that  before  too  many 
years  a  producing  field  will  be  a  reality 
in  the  Arctic. 

The  potential  is  extraordinary  but  un- 
fortunately the  costs  of  exploration  in 
the  Arctic  are  extraordinary  too.  All 
equipment,  men.  and  fuel  must  be  flown 
in.  The  temperatures  may  be  low  but 
the  prices  are  sky  high.  A  barrel  of  oil 
selling  for  $3  in  Anchorage  will  cost  in 
excess  of  $35  at  Umlat.    This  oil  Is  vital 
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for  drilling  and  heating  purposes.  With- 
out it,  to  drive  the  diesel -powered  drill- 
ing equipment  and  to  heat  the  machines 
and  the  men  who  run  them  exploration 
work  would  be  impossible. 

At  the  present  time,  today,  at  Umiat 
there  are  two  unused  Navy  wells  in  op- 
erating condition.  These  wells  could 
produce  quantities  of  crude  oil  tomor- 
row. The  drilling  rig,  the  pumping  unit, 
and  the  diesel  engine  are  installed  at  the 
wellhead.  The  only  thing  missing  is  the 
fuel  pump  which  has  been  removed  to 
prevent  unauthorized  borrowing  of  the 
oil.    A  new  fuel  pump  costs  $32. 

The  oil  is  there,  but  the  Navy  is  not 
authorized  to  sell  it.  At  the  present 
time  law  provides  that  the  Navy  may  sell 
oil  from  its  petroleum  reserves  only  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommends 
to  the  President  and  the  President  finds 
that  such  sale  is  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  and  the  Congress  by  joint 
resolution  so  approves  the  sale.  It  is  true 
that  law  provides  for  the  production  of 
oil  for  reasons  of  conservation,  mainte- 
rumce,  and  testing  of  the  reserves.  None 
of  the  reasons,  however,  would  cover  the 
sale  of  oil  to  companies  engaged  in  oil 
exploration  activities. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  allow  the  Navy  to  do  so. 

The  availability  of  reasonably  priced 
crude  oil  in  the  Umiat  area  would  go  a 
long  way  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  producing  commercial  oil  field  in 
the  region.  I  cannot  underestimate,  Mr. 
President,  the  importance  which  such  a 
producing  field  would  have  to  the  econ- 
omy and  development  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

The  sale  of  Umiat  oil  would  be  made 
at  no  cost  to  the  Government.  So  that 
the  Government  may  receive  a  profit  on 
the  operation,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  oil  would  be  sold  in  the  ground  with 
the  purchaser  being  obliged  to  produce 
it  from  existing  productive  wells  for  lim- 
ited use  and  only  for  c<»npanies  explor- 
ing in  the  area.  The  sale  would  be 
through  competitive  bids  and  all  pro- 
ceeds would  be  deposited  directly  in  the 
Treasury.  All  proceeds  would  be  clear 
profit  to  the  Government. 

There  would  be  a  sliding  price  scale 
written  into  the  contract  in  order  that 
there  would  be  no  excessive  profits,  and 
the  sales  contract,  of  course,  would  be 
made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

There  is  no  intention  of  putting  the 
Navy  in  the  selling  business,  in  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  First,  dis- 
position of  the  oil  is  to  be  made  only  in 
the  immediate  area  of  Umiat  and  only 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  oU  explor- 
ation operations.  Second,  the  authority 
to  make  such  sales  is  to  expire  January 
1,  1969.  It  is  not  contemplated  in  this 
bill  that  the  Navy  should  have  any  but 
temporary  authority  to  sell  oil.  The  bill 
would,  in  fact,  be  of  major  benefit  to 
the  Navy.  It  now  holds  Utle  to  the  vast 
oil  reserves  of  the  Umiat  field  in  naval 
petroleimi  reserve  No.  4.  It  is,  however, 
unable  to  make  use  of  the  field  because 
there  are  no  means  or  methods  of  trans- 
porting the  oil  from  Umiat  to  a  place  of 
use.  Should  a  major  commercial  oil  field 
develop  in  the  area — and  that  is  what 


this  bill  looks  for — the  producing  oil 
companies  would  no  doubt  construct  a 
pipeline  and  pumping  equipment  to  get 
their  product  to  market.  This  equip- 
ment and  pipeline  would  be  available  to 
the  Navy  in  time  of  emergency  or  per- 
haps even  on  a  regular  basis.  This  would 
substantially  increase  the  value  of  the 
Umiat  oil  reserves  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  no  opposition  to  the 
proposal  has  been  expressed  from  any 
direction.  It  Ls  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  approved  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

I  ask  that  th?  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1496)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  produce  and 
sell  crude  oil  from  the  Umiat  field,  naval 
petroleum  reserve  No.  4.  for  the  purpose 
of  making  local  fuel  available  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  drilling,  mechanical 
and  heating  operations  of  those  involved 
in  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment work  in  the  nearby  areas  outside 
navfd  petroleum  reserve  No.  4.  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Ortiening), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  until 
January  1,  1969.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may,  under  aubsectlon  (a)  of  section  7422 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  produce  and 
sell  petroleum  from  the  Umiat  field,  naval 
petroleiim  reserve  numbered  4,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  petroleum  exploration  and  de- 
velopment In  the  nearby  areas  outside  naval 
petroleum  reserve  numbered  4. 


LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  EAST- 
WEST   TRADE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
bills  to  implement  my  report  on  East- 
West  trade,  which  I  made  after  returning 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  1961  on  a  mis- 
sion for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

As  part  of  these  overall  proposals  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  East-West 
trade,  last  year  I  introduced  a  measure 
to  amend  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  which  has  been  adopted 
during  the  2d  session.  87th  Congress. 
Through  that  Eimendment.  Congress  de- 
clared it  to  be  "the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and 
apply  such  controls  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  in  cooF>eration  with  all  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  had 
defense  treaty  commitments,  and  to  for- 
mulate a  unified  commercial  and  trading 
policy  to  be  observed  by  the  non-Com- 
munist-dominated  nations  or  areas  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Communist- 
d(Hnlnated  nations." 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  at  this 
time  would  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act  of  1921,  to  make  it  more  effective  in 
preventing  Soviet  bloc  exports  from  dis- 
rupting free  world  markets. 

The  second  bill  would  amend  the  Agri- 
cultiu-al  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
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ance  Act  of  1954,  to  provide  ahernab^ 
agricultural  marketing  and  purtw!| 
opportunities,  on  a  cooperative  ba^T^ 
free  world  nations  which  are  ImpIttilM 
by  an  overdependence  on  trade  wlttiS- 
Soviet  bloc.  "* 

The  third  bill  would  amend  the  Trad, 
ing  With  the  Enemy  Act,  to  stress  njjua* 
mum  cooperation  with  our  allies  in  th* 
application  of  emergency  provision.^ 
the  act.  ^ 

This  proposed  legislation  is  designed  ta 
unify  trading  policies,  by  encour«»i^ 
treaties  or  executive  agreements,  wnwJ 
the  United  States  and  those  nations  with 
which  we  have  defense  treaty  commit, 
ments,  such  as  the  NATO  countries  no* 
the  principal  world  exjaorters  of  indui. 
trial  products  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Uter 
with  other  free  world  nations. 

These  treaties  would  deal  with  the  ex- 
tension  of  export  credits  to  any  or  jfl 
Communist -dominated  nations;  alterot. 
live  marketing  and  purchasing  opportu. 
nlties — including  preemptive  buying  and 
stockpiling — for  non-Communist-domi- 
nated  nations  or  areas  threatened  by  « 
experiencing  serious  economic  injury  u 
the  result  of  the  economic  policies  ot 
Communist-dominated  nations;  contin- 
gency  plans  and  measures  to  place  addi- 
tional restraints  on,  or  to  eliminate  or 
increase  trade  with.  Communist -donu- 
nated  nations;  and  common  propocaJi 
for,  and  means  to  enforce,  a  unifled 
agreement  with  Communist -dominated 
nations  governing  the  basic  and  specifle 
rules  of  conmiercial  and  trading  relatlott 
between  free  world  nations  and  tbe 
Conmiunist-dominated  nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  to  which  I 
have  referred  is  entitled  "The  PoUtieil 
States  in  East- West  Trade."  It  revealed 
that  trade  between  Western  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  bloc  nations  is  growing  and 
that  the  Conununists  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  competitive  system  t«  bid 
off  one  individual  free  world  hiinincfli 
man  against  the  other  with  the  rank 
of  alarmirig  Soviet  acquisitions  of  tech- 
nological know-how  and  advanced  equip- 
ment of  all  sorts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
widening  rift  in  free  world  trade  pollcks 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  whatever  the  nations  d 
the  free  world  do.  we  do  together  In 
East- West  trade.  Today  Western  Euro- 
pean nations  sell  a  great  deal  to  tbe 
Communist  bloc  countries  while  we  do 
not.  It  is  time  to  end  this  contradic- 
tion in  the  critically  important  trade 
FKjlicy  of  the  free  world.  My  report  wai 
designed  to  try  to  deal  with  that  and  to 
offer  specific  proposals  for  legislation 
to  try  to  perfect  our  cooperation,  which 
is  so  essential  in  respect  to  the  free 
world's  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
for  world  peace. 

In  the  measures  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  would  broaden  the  prtteai 
definition  of  parties  injured  by  sucfa 
"dumping"  in  order  to  include  industries 
of  friendly  nations — not  U.S.  Indus- 
tries alone.  Therefore,  sanctions  of 
the  Antidumping  Act  could  be  invoked 
if  cutrate  sales  by  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries threatened  to  destroy  the  VS.  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  free  world  na- 
tions,  in   the   expectation   that  similar 
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gie^sures  would  be  enacted  by  other  free 
vorkl  nations. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  woiild  redefine 
the  term  "dumping"  in  such  a  way  that 
tills  practice  could  be  determined  inde- 
pendently of  cost  and  price  factors  pre- 
yjillng  in  the  exporting  country  whose 
QOQunerce  and  internal  economy  is  state- 
eootrolled.  This  is  necessary,  because 
the  state -controlled  economies  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  make  it  impossible  to  assign 
UTje  costs  and  prices  to  their  exports. 
Actually,  all  of  their  goods  carry  a  politi- 
cal price  tag  and  costs  are  judged  by  the 
(^mmunists  in  terms  of  political  gain. 
Therefore,  the  selling  price  of  Soviet  bloc 
exports  must  he  judged  in  terms  of  free 
world  prices  for  similar  goods  or  Soviet 
prices  to  the  buyers  most  dependent  on 
jlj^n— whichever  is  the  higher.  This 
bin  would  focus  on  the  politically-moti- 
vated pricing  policies  of  the  Communist 
bloc  Redefinition  of  "dumping"  would 
let  some  realistic  standards  by  which 
the  ire«  world  could  Judge  the  pricing  of 
CMnmunist  bloc  exports  and  at  the  same 
time  would  highlight  the  overcharging 
engaged  In  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Its  ex- 
ports to  Its  satellite  nations. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  bill  goes 
beyond  S.  1318,  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMFHFET)  and  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Scorr]  and  others  on  April  11.  My  bill 
would  Introduce  the  concept  of  reciproc- 
ity into  antidumping  law  by  protecting 
the  markets  of  friendly  countries  in  the 
United  States  and  protecting  our  over- 
sea markets  from  the  threat  of  dis- 
ruptive Soviet  bloc  trade  practices.  It 
places  antidumping  law  within  the 
framework  of  East-West  trade  policy 
and  will  add  another  element  of  strength 
to  interallied  unity. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  the  excellent 
statement  made  by  Professor  Strausz- 
Hup6  before  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  October  26.  1962.  with 
regard  to  the  problem  of  the  export  of 
strategic  materials  to  the  UJ3.SJI.  and 
other  bloc  coimtries — see  hearings  pages 
415^24.  His  statement  supports  my 
contention  that  the  United  States  as 
well  as  our  Western  allies  must  develop 
an  effective  policy  to  meet  the  bloc's  eco- 
nomic offensive.  Such  a  policy  requires 
a  variety  of  tools.  The  three  bills  I  am 
introducing  today  offer  a  variety  of  such 
tools. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  VS.  policy 
In  East-West  trade  which  requires  the 
most  careful  consideration :  the  effect  of 
our  antitrust  laws  on  the  formation  of 
eoosortia  of  United  States  business 
eooperating  with  other  free  world  busi- 
ness enterprises  In  order  to  face  In  the 
markets  of  the  world  the  monolithic  state 
trading  organizations  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
On  April  2.  I  introduced  S.  1255.  which 
Is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Cooper, 
HAma  and  BRrwsTtR,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Revision  of  the 
AnUtrust  Laws  of  the  United  States. 
which  would  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Impact  of  our  laws  on  this 
problem,  among  others,  and  of  what 
•mendments  may  be  needed. 


I  emphasize  to  all  Senators  the  urgency 
of  a  coordinated  policy  on  East-West 
trade,  which  is  what  I  seek  to  bring  about 
with  this  series  of  measures.  I  very 
much  hope  that  these  bills  will  receive 
favorable  attention  by  the  Senate,  as 
did  my  amendment  to  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  in  the  last  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javtts, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred,  as  indicated: 

S.  1497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping 
Act,  1921.  so  as  to  provide  protection  there- 
under for  Industries  of  friendly  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  has  entered  into 
trade  agreements  and  to  provide  additional 
bases  for  determining  the  foreign  market 
value  of  merchandise  Imported  from  Com- 
munist countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

8.  1498.  A  bill  to  amend  section  304  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

S.  1499.  A  bin  to  amend  section  6(b)(1) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AND  NATURALIZATION  ACT  OP 
1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  two  bills 
amending  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Act  of  1952  by  placing  time  limits 
upon  the  Federal  Oovenmient  in  bring- 
ing proceedings  for  deportation  of  aliens 
or  revocation  of  the  citizenship  of  nat- 
uralized citizens. 

The  bills  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
The  enactment  of  both  of  them  would 
mark  an  Important  advance  in  the  pro- 
cedural protection  that  we  demand  for 
native-bom  Americans,  but  which  have 
not  extended  to  persons  who  have  long 
lived  in  the  United  States  but  who  were 
bom  elsewhere. 

One  is  a  statute  of  limitation  upon  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  to  deport  or  to 
revoke  citizenship.  It  is  a  5-year  statute 
of  limitations.  It  requires  the  Federal 
Government  to  institute  such  proceed- 
ings within  5  years  of  the  deportable  act 
in  the  case  of  an  alien,  and  within  5  years 
of  the  granting  of  final  citizenship  in 
the  case  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

We  have  statutes  of  limitation  for 
nearly  all  Federal  crimes.  It  is  almost 
uniformly  a  5-ycar  limitation.  Yet  in 
deportation  proceedings,  we  have  seen 
the  U.S.  Ooverrunent  go  back  10,  20, 
or  more  years  into  a  person's  past  to  find 
an  act  for  which  that  person  can  be  de- 
ported. This  practice  works  the  same  in- 
justice upon  the  alien  from  which  we 
insist  native-born  Americans  be  pro- 
tected. It  is  the  difficulty  of  contracting 
witnesses,  producing  evidence,  recalling 
important  events,  and  in  general,  pre- 
paring a  case. 

In  my  opinion,  both  aliens  and  nat- 
uralized citizens  are  entitled  to  this  pro- 
tection. An  analysis  prepared  by  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  of  S.  551  of  the  87th  Congress  siun- 
marizes  the  legal  desirability  of  such  a 
limitation.     S.  551  was  introduced  by  the 


Senator  from  New  York  fMr.  JavttsI.  T 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  it  with  him. 
It  contained  a  10-year  limitation  upon 
the  institution  of  deportation  proceed- 
ings, requiring  that  the  proceedings  be 
instituted  within  10  years  of  the  deport- 
able act. 

Said  this  analysis: 

Almost  all  civil  remedies  and  criminal 
sanctions  In  our  legal  system  are  subject  to 
time  limitations  precluding  adverse  conse- 
quences for  conduct  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  years  past.  The  law  imposes  such 
limitations,  not  in  order  to  encourage  the 
tortfeasor,  the  cheat,  the  burglar,  the  ex- 
tortioner, or  the  corrupt  official,  to  name  a 
few  examples  of  those  who  may  benefit 
thereby,  but  because  of  the  barmful  social 
consequences  of  disrupting  human  affairs  by 
reason  of  events  In  the  far  distant  past. 

In  Wood  V.  Carpenter,  101  U.S.  135,  193 
(1879)  the  Court  explained:  "Statutes  of 
limitation  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  society 
and  are  favored  In  the  law.  They  are  found 
and  approved  In  all  systems  of  enlightened 
Jurisprudence.  They  promote  repose  by  giv- 
ing security  and  stability  to  human  affairs." 

The  draftsmen  of  the  1952  act  recognized 
that  a  statute  of  limitations  was  desirable  In 
the  field  of  deportation,  but  apparently  con- 
sidered that  It  should  apply  only  to  certain 
■p>eclal  grounds  few  deportation.  In  report- 
ing the  McCarran-V7alter  Act.  the  confer- 
ence ctMnmittee  stated  "The  conferees  have 
provided  for  a  statute  of  limitations  •  •  • 
In  accord  with  humanitarian  principles,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  aliens  whose  deporta- 
tion would  be  based  on  mental  disease  or  on 
economic  distress."       __  ., 

Nevertheless,  while  the  1952  act  limits  de- 
portation for  certain  grounds,  Including 
those  based  on  mental  disease  and  economic 
distress,  to  acts  occxurlng  within  6  years 
after  entry,  the  act  contains  no  general  stat- 
ute of  limitations.  Even  the  5-year  limita- 
tion on  certain  grounds  for  deportation  Is 
undermined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
reentry  doctrine,  which  computes  the  5  years 
not  from  the  original  entry,  but  from  the 
last  entry  made  by  the  alien  at  any  time. 

The  operation  of  the  deportation  law  in 
the  absence  of  any  limitations  period  Is  il- 
lustrated by  Nitikkanen  v.  McAlex^nder.  363 
UJS.  390  (1960).  In  that  case,  a  52-year-old 
man,  employed  as  a  house  painter  in  Oregon, 
who  had  lived  in  this  country  since  before 
his  first  birthday,  and  who  had  served  honor- 
ably In  our  Army,  was  ordered  deported  on 
the  grounds  of  parol  evidence  of  conduct 
more  than  20  years  previous.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  hardship  to  the  individual  In 
that  case — and  the  hardship  to  his  native- 
born  American  wife — was  Justified  by  bene- 
fits to  society  as  a  result  of  his  deportation. 

The  chief  purposes  of  deportation  are  sim- 
ilar to  two  of  the  alms  of  the  criminal  law: 
to  deter  specified  conduct,  and  to  prevent  it< 
repetition  (In  this  country).  In  oxir  Fed- 
eral criminal  law  a  5-year  statute  of  llnU- 
tatlons  Is  provided  for  practically  all  crimes 
( 18  VS.C.  3282 ) .  The  exccpUons  to  this  gen- 
eral rule  are  crimes  so  heinous  as  to  be  pun- 
ishable by  death,  such  as  murder,  kidnap- 
ing, or  treason    (18  U.S.C.  3281). 

A  commentator  has  discussed  the  purposes 
served  by  statutes  of  limitations  In  criminal 
laws  as  follows:  "The  primary  consideration 
underlying  such  legislation  Is  undoubtedly 
one  of  fairness  to  the  defendant.  Ther« 
comes  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be  secure  in 
his  reasonable  expectation  that  the  slate 
has  been  wiped  clean  of  ancient  obligations. 

"Where  the  legislature  puts  a  limit  on 
criminal  prosecutions.  It  recognizes  tbe  de- 
fendant's special  interest  in  not  being  com- 
pelled to  put  his  freedom  and  bU  reputation 
at  the  hazard  of  what  is  likely  to  be  parol 
evidence  of  Imperfectly  remembered  events, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  denies  the  social 
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utility  of  punishing  crimes  long  past"   (63 
Harvard  Law  Review  1177,  118&-86.  1060). 

The  primary  reasons  underlying  statutes 
of  limitations  In  criminal  cases  seem  to  us 
equally  applicable   to  deportation   proceed- 


The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moass, 


May  g 


no  objection  to  the  presenUtlon  of  th.  .i^-. 
bill  to  the  Congress  for  lu  coubuZ^ 
Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  ^71^1^ 
our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  rtir^  ** 


i1?;r"Ve"Eve  thTt  :^^^d^  l^^n    were  receded,  r^^:^  twice  by  Their  tTS     jLrSto''^'''"'^'^^^  '^^^"^"*  witi  «f^ 


when  persons  are  deported  on  the  basis  of 
long  past  events,  and  that  considerations 
of  fairness  to  the  individual  conunon  to  all 
systems  of  enlightened  Jurisprudence  call  for 
the  adoption  of  a  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  deportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Bar  As- 
sociation endorsed  the  10-year  limit  of 
S.  551,  but  I  believe  that  it  makes  an  even 
better  case  for  a  5-year  limitation. 

In  addition,  the  same  factors  apply  to 
proceedings  brotight  to  revoke  citizen- 
ship from  a  naturalized  citizen.  There- 
fore, my  bill  provides  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment finds  evidence  that  the  individual 
misrepresented  or  falsified  his  record 
or  otherwise  was  disqualified  for  citizen- 
ship, the  proceedings  to  revoke  that  citi- 
zenship must  be  brought  within  5  years 
after  final  naturalization. 

TIME    UMTTATION    ON     DEPORTATIONS    AS     SUCH 

My  second  bill  provides  for  a  time  pe- 
riod after  which  an  alien  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  may  no  longer  be 
deported  for  any  reason.  It  extends  this 
protection  to  individuals  who  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  country  for  permanent 
residence  prior  to  age  14,  and  to  persons 
who  have  resided  in  this  country  for  10 
or  more  consecutive  years  after  admis- 
sion for  permanent  residence. 

I  offer  it  because  I  believe  there  should 
come  a  time  when  a  person  admitted  for 
permanent  residence  really  becomes  a 
permanent  resident.  This  measure  in 
no  way  makes  the  aliens  it  covers  im- 
mune to  prosecution  for  any  crime.  It 
does  remove  the  use  of  dep>ortation  as 
a  means  of  punishment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  bill  does  not 
cover  persons  admitted  for  any  other 
reason  than  permanent  residence,  no 
matter  how  long  they  have  resided  here. 
It  does  not  seek  to  change  a  tempKjrary 
admission  to  a  permanent  admission 
merely  through  length  of  stay.  It  does 
not  affect  the  status  of  individuals  or 
groups  admitted  under  sp>ecial  parole  for 
political  reasons,  such  as  the  Cuban 
exiles. 

There  will  undoubtedly  be  meritorious 
cases  brought  up  that  would  not  be  cov- 
ered by  either  of  these  two  bills.  But 
either  of  them  alone  and  certainly  both 
of  them  together  would  mark  a  useful 
advance  in  procedures  governing  for- 
eign-bom residents  of  the  United  States. 
Either  alone  would  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  horrendous  miscarriage  of  Justice 
that  sent  52-year-old  William  Mackie 
of  Portland,  Oreg.,  back  to  a  native  Fin- 
land he  left  at  the  age  of  8  months.  It 
was  Mackie,  whose  Finnish  name  was 
Niukkanen,  who  was  referred  to  in  the 
article  of  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Association. 

Both  are  needed  to  give  noncitizens  a 
similar  protection  against  the  bringing 
up  of  long -past  events  that  citizens  are 
entitled  to,  and  to  confine  the  punish- 
m«it  for  crimes  committed  by  long-time 
residents  to  statutory  penalties  rather 
than  deportation. 


and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  1600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  impose  a  IlmiUtlon 
upon  the  time  for  the  institution  of  deporta- 
tion proceedings,  and  a  limitation  upon  the 
time  for  the  loss  of  U.S.  nationality. 

By  Mr.  MORSE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hakt) : 
S.  1601.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  the  deportation 
provisions  thereof  inapplicable  to  any  alien 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  prior  to 
his  14th  birthday  or  to  any  alien  who 
has  continuously  resided  In  the  United 
States  for  10  years  Immediately  following 
his  admission. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 


The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  tx. 
proposed  amendment  would  be  greaUv 
precUted.  The  Commission  would  be  hm^ 
to  furnish  any  additional  InformaUon^ 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  e^ 
mlttee  to  which  this  proposal  is  referwd  ' 
Sincerely  yours, 

NrwTON  N.  MiNow. 
Chairmmn 

Explanation    or    Proposed    Autuxtuttn  ja 

Section  203  or  the  Communications  An 

or  1934  To  Require  Filing  or  TARim  ■» 

Connectino   Carriers    (47   U.8.C.  aQ«(t?) 

This  proposal  would  amend  secUon  Md) 

of    the   Communications    Act   so   that  cob!. 

necting  carriers  would  be  required  to  &k  ■ 

tariff   covering   communications  subject  to 

the   Commission's   JurlsdlcUon   where  thew 

is  no  fully  subject  common  carrier  obligm^ 


ManuMJ^L  «-»rcv»MMUrMlUAT10NS     under   section  203(a)    of  the  act  to  flL  . 
ACT  OP  1934.  RELATING  TO  FILING      tariff.'    Thus,  whenever  a  connecUng  ourim 

provides   IntersUte  or   foreign  communlcs- 


OP  CERTAIN  SCHEDULES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  section  203(a) 
of  the  Comtnunicatlons  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
schedules  of  charges  by  connecting  car- 
riers. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  explanation  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1503)  to  amend  section 
203(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
filing  of  schedules  of  charges  by  connect- 
ing carriers,  introduced  by  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN.  by  request,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

Federal  Communications 

Commission, 
Washi7igton,  D.C..  April  11,  1963. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  as  a  i>art  of  Its  legislative 
program  for  the  88th  Congress  a  proposal  to 
amend  section  203(a)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  so  that  connecting  carriers  would 
be  required  to  file  a  tariff  covering  communi- 
cations subject  to  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction where  there  Is  no  fully  subject  com- 
mon carrier  obligated  under  section  203(a) 
of  the  act  to  file  a  tariff.  Thus,  whenever  a 
connecting  carrier  provides  Interstate  or  for- 
eign communication  service  which  Is  subject 
to  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction,  there 
would  be  a  tariff  on  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion setting  forth  the  charges  and  practices 
relating  to  the  rendition  of  that  service. 

The  Commission's  explanation  and  draft 
bill  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objective 
were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  its  consideration.  We  are  now  advised 
by  that  Bureau  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  there  would  be 


tlon  service  which  Is  subject  to  the  Cooj. 
mission's  jurisdiction,  there  would  be  a  tariff 
on  file  with  the  Commission  setting  forth 
the  charges  and  practices  relating  to  the 
rendition  of  that  service. 

At  present,  even  though  the  Commlsstoa  li 
required  to  regulate  the  charges  and  prac- 
tices of  connecting  carriers  under  Mctlcu 
201  through  205  of  the  Commumcatioos  Act 
there  are  instances  where  these  carrien,  by 
virtue  of  section  203(a),  are  not  required  to 
file  a  Urlff  on  which  the  Commission  may 
base  its  regulation.  As  a  result,  the  oaly 
method  available  to  the  Commission  for  o6- 
taining  necessary  information  is  by  raquait 
or  order  to  the  carrier.  Furthermore,  un- 
less a  tariff  Is  filed  the  Commission  may  not 
even  be  aware  that  Interstate  service  Is  belni 
provided.  , 

Section  203(a)  of  the  Communicatlooa  Act 
expressly  exempts  connecting  carrien  fran 
the  requirement  of  filing  a  tariff.  Thus,  tot 
example,  a  connecting  carrier  located  in  a 
State  bordering  Mexico  or  Canada  may  inter- 
connect by  wire  or  radio  with  a  foreign  car- 

>  Section  3(u)  of  the  CommunicaUona  Act 
defines  a  "connecting  carrier"  as  "•  •  •  a 
carrier  described  in  clause  (2),  (3),  or  (4) 
of  section  2(b) ." 

The  pertinent  parts  of  section  2(b)  of  the 
Communications  Act  provide: 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  aection 
301.  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  conatruad 
to  apply  or  to  give  the  Commission  Jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  •  •  •.  (2)  any  carrier 
engaged  in  Interstate  or  foreign  communica- 
tion solely  through  physical  connection  with 
the  facilities  of  another  carrier  not  directly 
or  Indirectly  controlling  or  controlled  by.  or 
under  direct  or  indirect  common  control  with 
such  carrier,  or  (3)  any  carrier  engaged  in 
interstate  or  foreign  communication  solely 
through  connection  by  radio,  or  by  wire  and 
radio,  with  facilities,  located  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State  or  in  Canada  or  Mexico  (when 
they  adjoin  the  State  in  which  the  carrier 
is  doing  business),  of  another  carrier  not 
directly  or  indirectly  controlling  or  ooo- 
trolled  by.  or  under  direct  or  Indirect  com- 
mon control  with  such  carrier,  or  (4)  any 
carrier  to  which  clause  <2)  or  clause  (I) 
would  be  applicable  except  for  fumishlnc 
Interstate  mobile  radio  communication  eer»- 
Ice  or  radio  communication  service  to  mo- 
bile stations  on  land  vehicles  In  Canada  or 
Mexico;  except  that  sections  201  through  M6 
of  this  act,  both  Inclusive,  shall,  except  ac 
otherwise  provided  therein,  apply  to  car- 
riers described  In  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4).' 
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^gf    The  foreign  carrier,  not  being  subject     such    executive    reservists    when    employed     thus  granted  him  and  promulgated  on  Feb- 
to  our  jurisdiction,  does  not  file  a  tariff,  and     full-time  in  time  of  war  or  during  periods     ruary   16.    1956.  Executive  Order  No.   10060 


Jw,  connecting    carrier,    because   of  section  of  national  emergency  declared  by  the  Pres 

4tf(s)>   1"   ^°^  required   to    file    one.  ident. 

aanllarly,  where  a  connecting  carrier  In  The  Commission's  explanation  and  draft 

oos  SUte  interconnecU  with  a  connecting  bill    to  accomplish   the   foregoing  objective 

-,„ier  in  an  adjoining  State  by  wire  or  ra-  were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

dio  they  both  may  retain  their  exempt  status  for  its  consideration.     We  are  now  advised 

^  connecting  carriers,  notwithstanding  the  by  that  Bureau  that  from  the  standpoint  of 


establishing  the  National  Defense  Executive 
Reserve.  That  Executive  order  has  since 
been  amended  in  minor  respects. 

A  number  of  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  including  the  Fed- 
eral'Communications  Commission,  have  es- 
tablished uniu  of  the  National  Defense  Ex- 


fact  that  the  communication  service  they  are     the  administration's  program  there  would  be     ecutive  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
itnderlng  is  interstate  in  character  and  sub-      no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
ject  to  the  Commission's  Jurisdiction.  bill   to   the   Congress   for   its   consideration. 

Another  example  of  where,  despite  the  in-      Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of 
uretate    character    of    the    communication     our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  six  copies 
service  involved,  there  is  no  tariff  required  to      of  an  explanatory  statement  with  reference 
(x  filed,  is  In  those  Instances  where  a  con- 
necting carrier  provides  services  In  connec- 
tion with  chain  broadcasting  or  incidental 
j^o  communication.     In    such    cases    the 
(Commission  has  held  that,  although  the  pro- 
rtalon  of  such  service  is  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction, a  carrier  does  not  lose  its  connect- 
ing carrier  status   by   providing  it.     Capital 
Cit)  Telephone  Company.  3  FCC.  189  ( 1936) . 

Bate  regulation  envisions  the  publishing  of 
rates  through  filed  tariffs  so  that  the  public 
oay  be  advised  of  the  rates  to  be  charged, 
kod  the  Commission,  having  jurisdiction  over 
tiie  rates,  may  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
rlew  and.  if  necessary,  investigate  them. 


thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  Commission  would  be  happy 
to  furnish  any  additional  information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  Senate  or  by  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  proposal  is  referred. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Newton  N.  Minow, 

Chair  tnan. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934.  RELATING  TO  AP- 
PUCABILITY  OP  CONFLICT-OF- 
INTEREST  PROVISIONS  TO  CER- 
TAIN PERSONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions to  persons  serving  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  requesting  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter and  explanation  will  be  pi'inted  in 
the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1504)  to  amend  section 
4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 
as  amended,  with  respect  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  conflict-of-interest  provi- 
sions to  persons  serving  ia  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnuson  are  as  follows: 

PEDOML  COMMt;NICATIONS  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  DC.  April  11.  1963. 
Thi  Vice  President. 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DtAt  Ma.  Vice  PREsioE»rr:  The  Commission 
haa  adopted  as  a  part  of  its  legislative  pro- 
Pam  for  the  88th  Congress  a  proposal  to 
wnend  aection  4(b)  of  the  Communications 


Explanation  or  Proposed  Amendment  to 
Section  4(b)  or  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  Amended  (47  UjS.C.  154 
(b)).  With  Respect  to  Training  or  Per- 
sons IN  the  Executtve  Reserve  Vntt  or 
THE  Federal  Communications  Commission 
roR  Pull-Time  Employment  in  Time  or 
War  or  Periods  or  National  Emergency 
Declared  by  the  President 

The  proposed  amendment  would  amend 
the  Communications  Act  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  of  section  4(b) 
new  language  to  provide  that  persons  acting 
as  executive  reservists  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  710  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950,  as  amended  (69  Stat. 
583,  50  U.S.C.  app.  2160(e)  ),  and  not  other- 


authority.  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Its  reservists 
would  be  given  training  for  employment  in 
executive  positions  equivalent  to  bureau 
chiefs  involving  the  administration  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  Thus,  upon 
mobilization  in  an  emergency,  such  reserv- 
ists woxUd  have  had  the  necessary  training 
to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
a  bureau  head  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be  dele- 
gated In  such  emergency  to  the  Commission 
under  the  wartime  powers  of  the  President 
or  other  appropriate  authority. 

The  conflict-of-interest  provisions  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
(47  use.  154(b)),  prohibit  any  "member 
of  the  Commission  or  person  In  Its  employ" 
from  having,  for  example,  a  financial  Inter- 
est In  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  radio  ap- 
paratus for  wire  or  radio  communication; 
in  communication  by  wire  or  radio  or  In  ra- 
dio transmission  of  energy;  or  financial  In- 
terest in  any  company  owning  stocks,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  of  any  company  furnish- 
ing services  or  apparatus  to  any  company  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  or  selling  apparatus 
used  for  communication  by  wire  or  radio; 
or  ownership  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities of  any  corporation  subject  to  the 
Communications  Act. 

For  the  purpose  of  recruitment  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Reserve  training  program  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  foregoing  provisions  of  section 


wise  employed  by  the  Government  In  a  full 

time  capacity  shall,  except  for  the  require-     *'^'   °^  *^^*  Communications  Act  have  been 

ment    of    citizenship,   be   exempt   from    the     found  to  be  unduly  restrictive  and  have  de- 


foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  and 
this  exemption  is  extended  to  executive  re- 
servists when  employed  full  time  in  time  of 
war  or  during  periods  of  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President. 

The  Executive  Reserve  program,  approved 
in  Congress  in  1955  as  an  amendment  to 
section  710  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  app.  2160(e)).  authorized 
the  President  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  training  of  a  nucleus  executive  re- 
serve for  employment  in  executive  positions 
in  Government  during  periods  of  emergency. 
It  further  authorized  the  President  to  pro- 
vide by  regulation  for  the  exemption  of 
members  of  such  Reserve  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  conflict-of-interest  provisions  In 
sections  281,  283.  284,  434,  and  1914  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  and  section  190 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (section  99  of  title 
5).'     The  President  exercised  the  authority 


•Public  Law  87-849,  approved  Oct.  23, 
1962.  and  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment,  provides  In  sec.  2  thereof 
that  "•  •  'All  exemptions  from  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  281,  282,  283,  284,  434,  or 
1914  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
heretofore  created  or  authorized  by  statute 
which  are  In  force  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  shall,  on  and  after  that  date,  be 
deemed  to  be  exemptions  from  sections  203. 
204.  205.  207.  208,  or  209.  respectively,  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  except  to 
the  extent  that  they  affect  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch  of  the  United 


terred  well-qualified  persons  from  accepting 
appointment  for  training  as  executive  re- 
servists in  the  Commission's  unit  of  the 
National  Defense  Executive  Reserve.  It  Is 
those  people  who,  by  reason  of  their  past 
employment  in  the  Commission  or  employ- 
ment in  executive  positions  in  the  commu- 
nications industry,  are  the  best  qualified  and 
most  valuable  to  serve  the  Government  as 
full-time  Commission  employees  In  periods 
of  national  emergency  or  time  of  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  its  reservists  have  been  given 
broad  training  at  periodic  intervals  In  the 
work  of  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  to 
which  they  have  been  designated.  Such 
training  is  designed  with  the  objective  of 
providing  these  reservists  with  the  capabil- 
ity of  fulfilling  the  executive  position  In 
such  bureaus  and  offices  involving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Communications  Act. 
Thus  in  the  event  of  their  mobilization  in 
a  national  emergency  such  reservists  wlU 
have  had  the  necessary  training  to  assume 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  bu- 
reaus and  offices  and  to  perform  such  other 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  may  be  duly 
delegated  to  the  Commission  In  a  national 
emergency. 


States    Government,    of    any    Independent 
«t  to  provide  an  exempUon  from  the  oon-      agency  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Dls- 


FEDERAL  SAFETY   STANDARDS 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 


^^  ^^^  „„.^„  ««.,^o     1  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 

met  of  "interest  provision  for  persons'actlng  trlcV'of  "columbla'*as  uTwhom  Uiey'are'no  ^^^-  •^^VITsl,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 

M  executive  reservUts  pursuant  to  subsec-  longer  applicable."     Further,  sec.  3  of  said  titor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1,  and 

^n  (e)  of  section  710  of  the  Defense  Pro-  Public  Law  87-849  reads  as  follows:  "Section  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 

aucUon  Act  of  1960;  and  It  further  provides  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.SC.  99)   is  fMr.  Prouty],  I  send  tO  the  desk,  for 

that  this  exemption  Is  further  extended  to  repealed."  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
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section  33  of  the  Federal  mployees*  Com- 
pensation Act  so  as  to  provide  for  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  safety  rules,  regulations, 
and  safety  inspection  and  training. 

In  1961.  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  v^ork  injuries  of 
Federal  employees  cost  slightly  in  excess 
of  $62  million.  This  represented  an  in- 
crease of  almost  23  percent  during  this 
past  5  years.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
injuries  increased  slightly  between  1960 
and  1961. 

There  are  presently  no  existing  mini- 
mum safety  standards  to  be  met  by  all 
Federal  agencies.  With  approximately 
54  different  Federal  agencies  responsible 
under  the  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act  to  take  some  measures  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee at  the  workplace,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 54  different  types  of  safety 
programs.  These  facts  indicate  a  press- 
ing need  for  many  Federal  administra- 
tors to  accept  their  responsibilities  In  the 
field  of  safety  and  to  stimulate  active 
participation  by  those  under  their  super- 
vision. 

There  presently  exists  much  duplica- 
tion of  effort  in  the  way  of  publications, 
training,  inspections,  and  requests  for  fi- 
nancial support  for  safety  personnel. 
There  is  no  common  objective,  but  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  interests  among  administra- 
tors. 

There  is  no  agency  or  coordinating 
body  which  has  the  authority  to  see  that 
overall  objectives  are  set,  that  minimum 
safety  standards  are  developed  and  put 
into  effect  on  a  Qovemment-wide  basis. 
Although  the  Department  of  Labor  pro- 
motes cooperation  and  coordination  of 
the  Federal  safety  effort.  It  does  not  have 
recognized  authority  to  develop  and  co- 
ordinate an  effective  Federal  safety  pro- 
gram. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOB  rXDCRAL  SATBTT  LZCISLATION 

Since  the  cost  of  on-the-job  injuries  to 
Federal  workers  has  risen  significantly, 
and  the  number  of  accidents  has  in- 
creased, it  seems  imperative  that  some 
action  be  taken  to  Improve  the  situation. 

By  amending  section  33(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  it  will 
be  possible  to  do  this.  The  amendments 
would  accomplish  the  following  things: 

First.  They  would  require  the  head  of 
each  Federal  agency  to  estabUsh  a  safety 
program  In  conformity  with  the  stand- 
ards program  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Second.  They  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  authority  to  develop,  promul- 
gate, and  promote  minimum  safety 
standards  for  Federal  employees. 

Third.  They  would  provide  for  surveys 
and  Investigations  of  Injviry  cases  which 
would  provide  useful  data  for  individual 
agencies  to  use  in  controlling  injuries  to 
their  employees. 

Fourth.  They  would  provide  a  means 
for  coordinating  and  collecting  the  infor- 
mation and  data  developed  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency  and  making  it  available  for 
all  to  use  in  helping  prevent  duplication 
of  effort. 

Fifth,  They  would  provide  an  advisory 
staff  of  technicians  for  those  agencies 
wishing  to  initiate  or  improve  their 
safety  efforts. 


Sixth.  They  would  provide  a  Federal 
safety  advisory  committee  which  would 
include  representatives  from  both  labor 
and  management  and  thus  insure  a  more 
closely  knitted  joint  labor  and  manage- 
ment effort  toward  improving  the  safety 
record. 

Seventh.  They  would  provide  re- 
sources for  training  and  education  of 
Federal  advisory  personnel  in  order  to 
upgrade  the  safety  know-how  of  those 
in  positions  of  safety  responsiiblity  of  all 
Federal  employees. 

It  is  imperative  that  action  be  taken 
to  coordinate  in  a  more  effective  fashion 
the  Federal  efforts  in  accident  preven- 
tion and  to  advise  and  consult  on  the 
objectives  to  be  set  and  achieved.  It  is 
imperative  that  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  be  developed  and  that  every 
Federal  agency  be  required  to  meet  them. 
Amending  section  33(c)  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  will  estab- 
lish the  coordination  and  direction 
needed. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
attain  these  objectives  by  reducing  the 
suffering  experienced  by  Federal  em- 
ployees exposed  to  various  hazards  and 
thus  some  badly  needed  tax  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1505)  to  amend  section  33 
of  the  Federal  ZSmployees'  Compensation 
Act  so  as  to  provide  a  system  of  safety 
rules,  regulations,  and  safety  Inspection 
and  training,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PRO- 


EXTENSION  OF  FEED  GRAIN 
GRAM— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed-grain 
program,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  CANCELLATION  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  45 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  KefaitverI.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  had  scheduled 
hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45 
for  May  13  and  14.  However,  a  conflict 
has  developed  with  other  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee business,  which  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  cancel  these  hearings. 

I  wish  to  notify  all  Interested  persons 
that  these  hearings  will  not  be  held  as 
scheduled  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  May, 
and  that  they  have  been  postponed  until 
further  notice. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  9.  1963.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  138.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  Big  Hole 
Battlefield  National  Monument,  to  revise  the 


Mays 

boundaries  thereof,  and  for  otJier  mmv.^ 
and  *'«T»Mi; 

^*  lu>me(tea(i 


and 

S.894.  An  act  to  validate 
entries  of  Leo  F.  Reeves. 


Mr. 


THE  CALENDAR 
MANSFIELD.      Mr. 


Resident,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senati 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
measures  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  149,  Senate  Resolution  12« 
and  that  the  following  measiu-es  on  tS 
calendar  be  considered  in  sequence 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  proceed  to  call  these  calendar 
measures. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  PROVIDED  POR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIa. 
TIONS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  was  considered  tnd 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Seaat*. 
during  the  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  W6.OO0! 
In  addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the 
same  purposes,  EpeclHed  In  section  134(t) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  ap- 
proved August  2. 1946. 


REPRINTING  OF  COPIES  OF  COM- 
MITTEE PRINT,  87TH  CONGRESS, 
ENTITLED  "PART  1  OF  CONCEN- 
TRATION RATIOS  IN  MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY,  1958" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Ck)n. 
Res.  30)  to  reprint  copies  of  the  com- 
mittee print,  87th  Congress,  entitled 
"Part  1  of  Concentration  Ratios  in  Man- 
ufacturing Industry,  1958."  was  conald- 
ered.  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  0/ 
Representatitfea  concurring) .  That  there  bt 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  CommlttM 
on  the  Judiciary  two  thousand  addltkxuJ 
copies  of  part  1  of  Its  committee  print  of 
the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  entitled  "Oon- 
centratlon  Ratios  In  Manufacturing  Indus- 
try. 1958",  a  report  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  SubcomnUttee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly. 


PRINTING  FOR  USE  OF  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  JUDICIARY  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT 
AND  HEARINGS  ON  "STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT SECURITY" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Coa 
Res.  37)  authorizing  the  printing  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  additional  copies  of  a  re- 
port and  hearings  on  "State  Department 
Security"  Issued  by  Its  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  during  the  87th  Confre* 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  b« 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  eight  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  report  (committee  print) 
of   Its    Internal    Security   Subcommittee  of 
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the  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  second  session. 
enUtled  "SUte  Department  Security";  five 
thousand  copies  each  of  part  1  (the  William 
Wlelsnd  case) .  part  2  (the  Office  of  Security) . 
_,rt  3  (the  new  passport  regulations) ,  part  4 
ItUtUnony  of  Elmer  Hlpsley.  Otto  Otepka. 
Lhn  Leshy.  Roger  Jones,  Scott  McLeod.  An- 
dreas Lowenfeld),  and  part  5  (testimony  of 
WllUwn  Wleland),  of  the  subcommittee's 
bearings  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress  on 
State  Department  security:  and  Ave  thou- 
jand  additional  copies  of  part  13  of  the  sub- 
conunlttee's  hearings  of  the  Eighty-seventh 
Congress  on  Cummiuilst  threat  to  the  United 
States  through  the  Caribbean. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OF  "DOCUMENTS  ON  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASPECTS  OF  EXPLORA- 
TION AND  USE  OF  OUTER  SPACE" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  131 »  to  provide  for 
Documents  on  International  Aspects  of 
Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space"  to 
be  printed  as  Senate  document,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
••printed'*,  to  strike  out  "three  thousand" 
and  insert  "two  thousand  five  hundred"; 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  study  entitled  "Docu- 
ments on  International  Aspects  of  the  Ex- 
ploration and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  1954- 
19«a"  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  United 
States  Senate,  by  the  Historical  Office,  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
thsU  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a  Sen- 
ate document.  There  shall  be  printed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies  of 
luch  Senate  document  which  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences. 

The  amendment  was  asreed  to. 
The    resolution,     as     amended,     was 
agreed  to. 


RETTA  P.  REYNOLDS 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  139 »  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Retta  P.  Reynolds  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Retta  P  Reynolds,  widow  of  Clifford  P.  Reyn- 
olds, an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
Of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com- 
psnaatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
kll  other  allowances. 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmireI  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  an  Intern  employee 
given  the  privileRes  of  the  floor  on  the 
ground  that  his  presence  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful  insofar  as  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  appropriations  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  course  of  that  discus- 
sion the  Senator  stated : 

He  Is  a  full-time  employee  of  an  agency 
downtown. 

By  lifting  that  statement  out  of  con- 
text I  believe  I  did  not  do  injustice  to 
anything  that  the  distinguished  Senator 


said.  But  his  request  was  that  the  in- 
tern be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  during  the  remainder  of  the  pres- 
ent legislative  session. 

When  he  became  aware  of  the  request, 
the  majority  leader  felt  that  the  request 
might  well  be  withdrawn  until  it  could 
be  further  discussed. 

I  should  point  out  that  it  would  be  an 
extiaordinaiy  circumstance  for  one  who 
is  on  the  executive  payroll  to  be  given 
the  privileges  of  the  Senate  floor,  and, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  extraordinary  for 
someone  on  tlie  executive  payroll  to  be 
employed  in  a  legislative  capacity  in  the 
office  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House. 

One  can  easily  spell  out  the  implica- 
tions. It  would  be  easy  indeed  to  get  a 
dozen  people — or  as  many  as  the  clerical 
allowance  would  permit— to  work  in  a 
Senator's  ofDce,  and  there  would  be  an 
impingement  on  legislative  prerogatives 
which  would  become,  in  a  sense,  an  ad- 
mixtiu'e  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

I  could  foresee,  I  think,  quite  a  number 
of  difficulties  that  might  arise  which 
would  be  a  clear  departure  from  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  I  felt  that 
I  ought  to  allude  to  the  question  now. 
If  that  should  become  a  practice,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  ought  to  cause  an  in- 
vestigation to  be  made,  because  it  could 
harden  into  a  practice  that  would  pro- 
liferate and  cause  no  end  of  difficulty. 

I  desired  to  raise  the  question  when 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  present 
In  the  Chamber  for  any  comment  that 
he  might  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  positions  taken  by  the  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  lesider  were 
correct.  I  considered  the  precedents.  I 
had  not  realized  that  anything  other 
than  the  parliamentary  necessity  for  ob- 
taining imanimous  consent  was  neces- 
sary. I  had  checked  with  the  Assistant 
Parliamentarian. 

But  I  am  withdrawing  the  request.  I 
certainly  will  not  press  it.  In  fact,  I 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  Sergeant  at 
Anns  removing  the  names  of  all  other 
members  of  my  staff  from  the  list  of  those 
having  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  floor, 
including  my  personal  secretary  and  one 
or  two  other  staff  members.  On  recon- 
sideration I  thought  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  be  in  the  Chamber. 

There  is  a  reason  why  the  man  in 
question  should  be  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  is  a  highly  competent  assistant 
on  legislative  questions.  However,  I  un- 
derstand the  situation  well.  Senators 
are  correct,  and  I  am  happy  to  withdraw 
the  request. 

I  should  like  to  explain  the  procedure. 
The  man  in  question  is  an  intern  in  my 
office.  He  worked  In  the  office  of  Con- 
gressman Peter  Frelinghtjysen,  a  dis- 
tinguished Republican  Representative 
from  New  Jersey,  for  4  months,  until  he 
came  to  my  office.  He  had  a  choice  of 
senatorial  offices,  and  I  am  flattered  and 
happy  that  he  chose  mme.  He  Is  doing 
excellent  work.  He  is  one  of  a  few  in- 
terns from  downtown  who  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  Hill  to  give 
them  an  understanding  of  the  legislative 
process.    I  think  it  is  a  constructive  pro- 


gram. I  am  all  for  it.  I  think  It  is  very 
fine  from  every  standpoint,  and  it  really 
does  not  handicap  me  significantly  for 
him  not  to  have  access  to  the  floor.  I 
thought  his  presence  would  be  conven- 
ient occasionally,  and  I  thought  the 
question  could  be  cleared  up  by  asking 
unanimous  consent. 

I  withdraw  the  request  without  any 
feeling  of  offense,  and  recognizing  that 
Senatois  are  absolutely  correct.  I  have 
been  one  of  those  who  have  complained 
about  the  fact  that  often  too  many  indi- 
viduals are  In  the  Chamber.  In  remov- 
ing the  privilege  of  my  staff,  who  are  on 
the  Senate  payroll,  to  be  present  In  the 
Chamber — they  do  not  have  to  be  here — 
I  am  trying  to  comply  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  yesterday. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  goes  a  little  further  than  that. 
Whenever  a  committee  wishes  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  use  executive 
personnel,  it  is  common  practice  to  in- 
clude a  phrase  or  a  clause  of  some  kind 
that  the  committee  shall  have  the  right 
to  use  executive  personnel  from  the 
agencies.  It  can  be  on  a  reimbursable 
or  noru-elmbursable  basis.  But  In  every 
case  there  must  be  statutory  authority 
for  it  before  a  committee  or  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  or  Senate  can  avail 
itself  of  that  privilege.  It  occm-s  to  me, 
in  logical  consistency,  that  there  should 
be  a  si>ecial  request  that  would  have  to  be 
authorized  by  legislation  or  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  transfer  to  the 
Senate  staff  anyone  who  is  on  the  execu- 
tive payi-oU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  man  In  ques- 
tion is  not  being  transferred.  He  is  still 
on  the  executive  payroll.  He  Is  really 
working  here  for  the  benefit  of  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  very  wholesome 
and  constructive  for  those  who  are  mak- 
ing a  career  in  the  executive  branch — 
and  this  is  a  career  man  with  tenure — 
to  have  some  solid  and  practical  exp>erl- 
ence  working  In  the  House  and  Senate. 
That  is  what  the  man  is  doing.  He  is 
here  acquiring  a  kind  of  on-the-job 
training  that  would  be  available  to  him 
so  that  he  could  better  serve  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  the  interests  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  legislative  branch  in  fu- 
ture years.  He  will  be  with  me  until 
August  15.  Whether  he  is  with  me,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  or  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  I  think  his  experience 
here  would  be  a  service  to  the  executive 
branch.  He  Is  handling  his  experience  as 
a  training  program.  He  is  not  really 
working  for  the  Senate,  although  he  is  of 
great  value  to  me.  He  Is  a  very  intel- 
ligent man.  who  has  done  excellent  work 
on  legislative  subjects.  I  would  like  him 
to  continue  in  that  capacity.  If  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who.  In  making  his  request, 
acted  in  good  faith  and  on  the  basis  of 
Information  given  to  him.  As  we  all 
know,  almost  anything  can  be  done  by 
unanimous  consent  in  this  body. 

I  repeat  that  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation furnished  the  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin  his  request  was  perfectly  in 
order.  However,  since  last  evening,  I 
have  been  looking  back  into  the  prece- 
dents. I  recalled  that  the  question  had 
been  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  At  present  I 
am  having  a  memorandum  prepared 
which  will  set  forth  explicitly  what  the 
situation  is  relative  to  interns  and  at- 
taches in  the  olBces  of  Senators. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  only  stipula- 
tion made  with  respect  to  Interns  Is  that 
they  are  given  the  privilege  of  the  sec- 
retaries' gallery,  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
serve. But,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
they  are  not  and  have  not  been  allowed 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  wish  the  Rkcord  to  show  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  perfectly 
within  his  rights  and  was  acting  in  good 
faith.  I  commend  him  for  his  statement 
today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  a 
I)arliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly  that  the  Senate  is  still 
in  the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


RETIREMENT  OP  JAMES  MILNE,  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN,  JR. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of 
Jim  Milne,  who  has  been  the  administra- 
tive assistant  of  Representative  Joseph 
W.  Martin.  Jr..  for  39  years.  During 
that  period  Mr.  Martin  has  been  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  its  minority 
leader  over  a  considerable  iieriod  of 
years.  Through  all  the  39  years  that 
Representative  Martin  has  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  he  has  had 
the  loyal  assistance  of  James  Milne. 
Milne  has  been  a  helpful,  loyal,  and  hard 
working  assistant.  He  has  great  knowl- 
edge of  the  departments  of  Government. 
He  has  great  knowledge  of  the  aflTairs  of 
Congress  and  how  congressional  activity 
is  carried  forward. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Milne  announced  his  re- 
tirement after  39  yeau-s  of  service.  Mr. 
Martin  had  a  reception  in  his  honor.  I 
was  privileged  to  attend.  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  Members  of  the 
Senate,  sus  well  as  Members  of  the  House, 
appreciate  the  services  and  assistance 
Jim  Milne  has  given  us  through  the  years 
during  which  we  have  been  Members  of 
Congress.  I  congratulate  him  upon  his 
long  period  of  faithful  sei-vice.  I  think  it 
is  the  longest  in  history  for  any  admin- 
istrative assistant.  I  wish  for  him  and 
Mrs.  Milne  many  happy  future  years. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
instructive  to  note  the  official  holidays 
sanctioned  by  the  Rumanian  People's 
Republic:  May  Day,  a  traditional  Com- 
munist hoUday;  August  23,  the  so-called 
Liberation  Day  commemorating  the  fall 


of  the  pro-German  government  of  Pre- 
mier Antonescu  in  1944,  an  event  which 
opened  the  way  for  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion and  takeover;  and  November  7,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Revolution 
in  1917. 

Two  of  these  holidays  have  no  roots  in 
Rumanian  history,  and  the  third  is  a 
hoUow  commemoration  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion dressed  up  as  "the  start  of  the 
people's  revolution."  The  real  Ruma- 
nian national  holiday — May  10 — is  not 
celebrated  in  the  Communist  satellite. 

The  repression  of  a  holiday  would 
seem  to  be  a  small  thing  beside  the 
enormity  of  Soviet  atrocities  in  Eastern 
Europe  since  World  War  II.  But  it  is 
not  unimportant,  for  holidays  are  part 
of  the  national  life  of  a  people.  It  is  this 
sense  of  national  integrity  which  the 
Commimist  system  is  dedicated  to  crush- 
ing. They  are  particularly  unwilling  to 
permit  national  independence  days, 
which  would  annually  remind  the  people 
of  their  present  lack  of  freedom  and 
independence. 

So  it  falls  to  us  in  the  free  world  to 
commemorate  the  steps  in  Rumania's 
struggle  for  independence  which  oc- 
curred on  May  10  in  not  1  but  3  years — 
1866,  1877,  and  1881.  In  this  way  we 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  the  plight  of  the  Rumanians 
and  other  captive  peoples,  that  we  hope 
that  they  will  again  be  able  to  celebrate 
May  10  as  we  here  in  the  United  States 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow. 
May  10.  has  long  been  the  traditional  na- 
tional holiday  for  the  Rumanian  people. 
On  that  day,  in  1881,  modem  Rumania 
was  bom  through  the  union  of  two  prov- 
inces, Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Soon 
after,  the  national  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  Rumanian  state  were 
recognized  officially  by  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

It  Is  tragic  that  today  this  momentous 
holiday  can  be  observed  with  festivities 
only  by  those  Rumanians  outside  that 
covmtry's  borders.  The  present  Commu- 
nist regime  of  Rumania,  dominated  by 
Moscow,  will  not  permit  the  Rumanians 
to  celebrate  the  times  when  they  were 
free  and  independent.  If  these  unfortu- 
nate people  can  celebrate  this  holiday  at 
all,  they  must  do  so  silently  and  In  their 
hearts. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Join  the  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators in  sending  our  wannest  greetings 
to  the  Rumanian  people  on  their  nation- 
al holiday.  I  hope  that  the  time  will 
come  when  Rumania  will  once  again  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  self-determination 
and  freedom. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow is  the  anniversary  of  Rumania's 
independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
On  May  10.  1877,  Rumania  proclaimed 
independence  from  Turkey  and  soon  be- 
came a  constitutional  monarchy.  Sadly 
those  still  living  in  Rimiania  can  no 
longer  openly  celebrate  this  traditional 

national  holiday.  On  December  30.  1947. 
the  Communist  Party  displaced  the  Na- 
tional Peasant  Party,  King  Bfichael  I 
abdicated  under  Soviet  pressure  and  the 
so-called  People's  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed.   As  the  free  world  knows,  this 


May  $ 

republic  was  of  the  people  in  name  ooi» 
Red  tyraimy  replaced  free  thought  iS 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  Rununj^ 
people  were  twisted  under  the  cruel  auT 
thorlty  of  a  monolithic  totalltariMiiZm' 

Rumania  has  long  been  one  of  thetnott 
industrialized  Balkan  States.  Indubv 
now  represents  57.6  percent  of  her  e^^ 
omy.  Her  mineral  wealth  Is  great,  with 
oil  production  exceeding  11  million  toS 
annually.  However,  this  natural  wealth 
has  been  exploited  by  the  Soviet  Ualon 
and  was  put  under  state  control  on  Jun- 
12.  1948.  State  farms,  collectives,  and 
cooperatives  embraced  82  percent  of  Ru. 
mania's  land  by  1961.  The  Rumaniam 
have  lost  more  than  their  land,  moreover 
Freedom  of  worship  in  Rumania  has  also 
fallen  victim  to  state  control.  Orthodox 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  state  and  Roman 
Catholic  orders  have  been  abolished  de- 
spite  many  protests  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  against  such  supprea- 
sion. 

It  is  fitting  on  this  anniversary  day 
then,  to  urge  those  Rumanians  behind 
the  Iron  Cxirtain.  whose  rejoicing  cannot 
be  openly  displayed,  to  take  heart  and 
look  to  the  day  when  their  land  will  again 
truly  be  their  land.  All  Americans  of 
Rumanian  descent,  indeed  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans,  support  wholeheart- 
edly the  decaocratic  aspirations  of  the 
Rumanian  people.  Let  them  be  aanind 
that  the  United  States  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  a  world  in  which  the  Baltic 
nations  lie  under  the  heel  of  their  Com- 
munist oppressors. 
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HENRY  J.  KAISER 

Mr.  FONO.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  81st  birthday  anniversary  of  a  man 
whose  name  has  become  synonjrmous 
with  dynamic  leadership — Henry  j. 
Kaiser. 

Hawaii  Ls  proud  to  claim  him  as  one 
of  her  own.  We  are  proud  that  he  has 
chosen  Hawaii  as  his  home. 

From  Hawaii.  Mr.  Kaiser  is  continu- 
ing his  amazing  career  as  a  master 
builder,  a  practical  visionary,  an  imaf- 
inative.  civlc-mlnded  developer.  Hk 
life  ssrmbolizes  the  American  dream 
come  true.  From  humble  beginnings,  he 
has  achieved  preeminence  as  the  builder 
of  an  industrial  complex  spread  around 
the  globe. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  81st  birthday 
today,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
attention  to  an  excellent  article  whkh 
appeared  in  the  April  28,  1963.  issue  of 
the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  L  Advertiser 
titled  "Henry  J.  Kaiser,  Hawaii-Based 
Industrialist.  Directs  Worldwide  Empire 
With  Speed  and  Dedication." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcou, 
as  follows : 

HKimT  J.  Katskk.  Hawaii-Basw>  iMPoarmiAUW. 

DlKCCTB  WOR1.0W1BK  KMPIRE  WITH  SFtMD  A»D 
DXOICATION 

(By  John  Cook) 

Fortune  magazine  once  called  him  th« 
l>oldest  Indxistrlallst  since  Henry  Pord.  ^^^ 

Then  It  went  even  further  and  said:  "T** 
In  all  history  haa  any  induatrlal  ngura  «««■ 
cesafully  got  into  so  nmny  and  various  proj- 
ects." 


The  man  the  magazine  waa  talking  about 
to  BtoTj  John  Kalaer,  who  will  be  81  years 
old  on  Uay  9. 

It  did  not  overstate  the  case. 

j^j  one  of  a  doeen  project*  this  man  has 
gfUj^eA  would  b«  enough  to  keep  a  leaser  - 
Bjtn  busy  tor  a  Ufetlme. 

g]s  shipbuilding  activities  during  World 
l^ar  n  hsve  become  almost  legendary. 

During  that  period  1.400  ships  slid  down 
tbe  w»y«  of  Kaiser  shipyards — an  average  of 
one  »  day  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
American  production  of  wartime  merchant 
■hipping. 

At  one  time  one  of  his  yards  put  together 
t  prefabricated  Liberty  ship  In  Just  4>/2  days. 

Kven  before  the  war.  he  and  his  associated 
{oinpanies  had  built  more  than  1,000  proj- 
Kta  coating  $383  mlllton. 

These  Included  Hoover.  Orand  Coulee, 
goonevUIe.  and  Shasta  Dams,  the  piers  for 
the  Ban  Pranclsco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge,  and 
100  miles  of  highway  and  600  bridges  In 
Cuba. 

Companies  of  which  he  la  founder-chalr- 
Bian  Include  Willys  Motors.  Inc.,  creators  of 
the  world-famous  Jeep  and  the  world's  larg- 
itt  manvifacturer  of  4-wheel-drlve  commer- 
eisl  vehicles;  Kaiser  Aluminum  ft  Chemical 
Corp..  which  produces  one-fourth  of  the 
Kstion'a  primary  aluminum;  Kaiser  Steel 
Corp.,  which  produces  almost  half  of  all 
■Isel  made  on  the  west  coast  and  has  the 
dgbth  largest  plant  In  the  Nation,  and  Per- 
■ansnts  Cement  Co.,  the  largest  supplier  of 
touUdlng  materials  In  the  West. 

as  founder-chairman  of  Kaiser  Industries 
Oorp..  be  shares  In  the  direction  of  all  61 
active  affiliated  companies  and  subsidiaries — 
a  worldwide  industrial  complex  with  assets 
of  approximately  |2  billion. 

And  these  are  Just  bis  industrial  ventures. 
Ttoeydo  not  include  his  hotel  building  or  his 
HSO-milUon  resldentlal-resort  city  called 
Hawaii  Kal,  or  his  television  station. 

Tbey  do  not  include  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit,  charitable  trust  with  1 
Billion  members  and  00  medical  ofBces  and 
hospitals — the  restUt  of  20  years  of  pioneer- 
log  In  the  health-plan  field. 

Despite  his  years,  anyone  who  expects  to 
kaap  up  with  him  has  to  get  up  early  In  the 

SMTOlng. 

Take  a  typical  day  last  week:  At  6  o'clock 
la  the  morning  he  Is  on  the  phone  talking  to 
his  son,  Edgar  Kaiser,  president  of  Kaiser  In- 
dustries with  headquarters  In  Oakland.  Calif. 
Ha  is  discussing  an  $88  million  construction 
project  which  the  company  is  bidding  on  and 
sipscts  to  get. 

He  Is  not  concerned  about  the  early  call. 
Ha  wears  three  watches — one  with  east 
ooaat  time,  one  with  west  coast  time,  and 
one  with  Hawaii  time — and  he  knows  his  son 
will  be  in  the  ofBce. 

A  short  time  later  he  Is  In  his  own  offlce 
and  the  day  has  started  not  only  for  him 
but  also  for  everyone  else  within  summoning 
distance. 

It  is  not  a  fancy  offlce,  but  It  is  neat,  com- 
fortable and  functional.  It  Is  housed  In  a 
low.  Inconspicuous  buUdlng  Just  off  the 
highway  In  the  center  of  Hawaii  Kal.  Only 
one  smaU  sign  announces  Its  presence. 

Kaiser  uses  a  long  walnut  desk  with  six 
phones  hung  around  Its  edge.  These  phones 
keep  him  In  touch  with  Kaiser  c^>eratlons 
all  over  the  world. 

On  the  desk  is  a  small  sign  with  the  leg- 
end "Don't  bring  me  anything  but  trouble. 
Oood  news  weakens  me." 

"rhere  Is  a  bronze  hand  holding  a  torch, 
an  award  given  to  Kaiser  at  the  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  Award  Dinner  and  nam- 
ing him  the  outstanding  proponent  of  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

On  the  walls  are  t>eautirully  rendered 
paintings  of  residential  projects  present 
snd  future,  a  couple  of  poems  with  a  moral, 
and  an  admonition  that  starts  out:    "Tou 


pile  enough  tomorrows  and  you  have  col- 
lected nothing  but  a  lot  of  empty  yester- 
dajrs." 

Soon  he  Is  reviewing  plans  for  two  more 
projects  connected  with  Hawaii  Kal — expen- 
sive new  single-family  residences  deslg^ned 
in  the  Venetian  style  to  fit  into  the  many 
rugged  ravines  that  plunge  down  to  the 
ocean,  and  a  wholly  new  multiple-family 
project  of  five  32-unlt  and  three  16-unlt 
apartment  bouses  surrounding  a  nine-hole 
golf  course. 

These  unique  apartments  will  be  built 
almost  like  steps  that  At  against  the  slope 
of  the  hill  In  back. 

The  project  will  Include  a  restaurant,  a 
nlgbt-Ilghted  driving  range,  a  reconstruction 
of  an  ancient  Hawaiian  tlshlng  village,  park- 
ing lots  and  possibly  an  aerial  tramway  up 
the  side  of  the  steep  mountain. 

These  projects  are  presently  KaiMtt'e  en- 
thusiasms and  soon  his  desk  Is  covfrad  with 
drawings  and  plans. 

Then  the  subject  of  Interlsland  ferries 
comes  up  and  out  come  more  drawings.  The 
problem  of  ferries  has  long  been  a  challenge 
and  Kaiser  Is  a  man  who  can't  resist  chal- 
lenges. 

Entirely  on  his  own  he  hired  top-flight 
designing  marine  engineers  and  had  them 
work  up  plans  for  a  huge  catamaran  that 
would  travel  22  knots  and  carry  60  automo- 
biles as  well  as  passengers  from  island  to 
island. 

He  has  presented  these  plans  to  Dr.  Fujlo 
Matsuda,  bead  of  the  State  department  of 
transportation  and  Is  awaiting  developments. 

Then  he  discusses  a  pet  project  of  Mrs. 
Kaiser's — a  drive  to  get  more  help  at  the 
State  animal  quarantine  station. 

"They  have  only  1  man  for  70  dogs," 
he  says,  "and  that's  not  enough.  They 
should  have  a  maximum  of  60  dogs  per  man 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  rabies  doesnt 
get  loose  In  the  Islands. 

"Mrs.  Kaiser  has  50  dogs  of  her  own  and 
she  knows  how  much  time  It  takes  to  give 
them  proper  care. 

"If  rabies  ever  got  loose  here  it  would  be 
a  terrible  thing." 

Presently  Mrs.  Kaiser  herself  comes  in. 
She  is  younger  than  her  husband  and  Is  his 
second  wife.  She  had  supervised  a  crew  of 
nurses  for  Kaiser's  first  wife  Just  before  she 
died  and  now  she  is  looking  after  Kaiser 
himself. 

She  wants  to  know  what  he  Is  drinking. 

It  Is  a  soft  drink  and  she  reminds  him  that 
his  doctor  wants  him  to  keep  his  weight 
down. 

She  arranges  a  time  for  her  husband  to 
come  home  for  his  massage  and  wants  to 
know  If  he  still  plans  to  go  to  the  baU  game 
that  night. 

"I  dont  think  so,"  he  says.  "I'm  pretty 
tired." 

She  reminds  him  that  It  Is  the  last  game 
before  the  home  team  goes  on  the  road  and 
he  agrees  to  go.  She  gives  him  an  affec- 
tionate peck  and  heads  for  home. 

He  heads  for  Kaiser  Hospital  to  look  at  a 
new  machine  that  takes  motion  picture 
X-rays,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Hawaii. 

StiU  the  pace  does  not  slacken. 

From  the  hospital  he  goes  to  the  offlce  of 
Architect  Arthur  Y.  Mori  to  go  over  the  work- 
ing drawings  of  the  new  Venetian -villa  type 
single-family  residence. 

From  there  he  goes  down  to  Kewalo  Basin 
to  check  on  the  operation  of  his  cruise  ves- 
sel, the  catamaran  Ale  Ale  Kai  V. 

On  the  'way  back  to  his  offlce  he  dozes 
briefly  sitting  up  In  the  back  seat  of  his 
limousine. 

Already  It  has  been  a  full  day.  but  he  will 
return  to  the  offlce  to  tackle  more  work,  go 
home  for  his  massage,  take  In  the  ball  game 
In  the  evening  and  then  spend  much  oX  the 
night  dreaming  up  new  ideas. 

He  is  a  driving  man.  But  he  is  also  a 
driven  man. 


An  associate  who  haa  been  close  to  him 
for  many  years  says  he  eouldnt  stop  U  he 
wanted  to. 

On  first  meeting  Henry  J.  Kaiser  one  Is 
struck  by  his  direct  gase.  Tou  get  the  feel- 
ing he  Is  taking  yoiu:  meastire. 

He  is  getting  along  In  yean  and  he  moves 
slowly.  His  speech,  too.  is  careful  and  pre- 
cise. But  you  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  he  Is  the  boss. 

He  has  that  Indefinable  a\u-a  of  authority 
about  him.  When  he  is  a  member  of  a  group 
his  personality  dominates  even  when  he  Is 
simply  listening  to  the  discussion. 

So  alert  are  the  people  who  work  for  him 
that  when  he  wants  something  It  just  seems 
to  materialize. 

When  he  goes  to  the  hospital,  the  head 
man  meets  him  as  he  gets  out  of  the  car. 
Not  Just  any  nurse,  but  a  supervising  nurse, 
takes  his  hand  and  even  fusses  over  him  a 
bit. 

When  he  goes  to  see  an  architect  the  archi- 
tect Is  there,  even  though  he  happens  to 
have  been  taking  a  day  off.  If  someone  Is 
not  on  the  spot  whenever  he  is  needed, 
Kaiser  wants  to  know  where  he  is. 

He  may  even  back-seat-drive  a  bit. 

When  he  finishes  his  business  at  a  given 
place  he  says  "let's  go,"  and  there  is  no 
delay  about  it. 

Driving  around  the  Magic  Island  project 
he  will  say:  "I  started  this  project,  spent 
every  day  for  6  weeks  at  the  legislature 
pushing  It  through  and  then  completed  the 
first  Increment.  Now  somebody  else  has 
taken  over  the  Job  and  I'm  finished  with  It." 

"The  comment  Is  typical  of  the  man.  He 
does  not  look  back.  When  he  is  done  with 
a  tiling  he  is  done  with  It.  There  are  too 
many  new  projects  to  be  dreamed  up. 

Or  he  will  look  across  at  the  Hawaiian 
Village  and  say  with  simple  pride:  "I  built 
tliat." 

Or  he  will  notice  some  project  that  seems 
to  be  a  long  time  in  the  making  and  say: 
"Too  slow.  The  attitude  seems  to  be  that 
well  do  It  tomorrow,  but  there's  only  one 
time  to  do  anything  and  that's  today." 

Then  he  wlU  teU  you  about  his  first  high- 
way Job  in  California — ^how  he  took  It  under 
a  2-year  contract  and  finished  It  in  6 
months.  Or  the  Incredibly  vast  Job  In  Cuba, 
a  &-year  job  that  he  finished  in  2. 

"They  don't  know  what  speed  is  over  here," 
he  will  say.  and  then  add:  "I'm  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  Hawaii  Kal  la  going,  but  of 
course   you  have  to   wait   for  the  market." 

He  practically  never  talks  about  himself 
except  in  terms  of  his  projects — ^hls  100 
industrial  plants  around  the  country  and 
his  operations  in  27  foreign  countries. 

He  will  talk  of  the  problems  In  building 
a  200-mUe  canal  In  Pakistan  or  an  aso  mil- 
lion addition  to  an  aluminum  plant  in  India, 
or  a  method  of  producing  better  quality 
steel  at  a  lower  cost  \islng  compressed  oxy- 
gen, a  method  now  helng  used  at  his  plant 
In  Fontana.  Calif. 

"We  weren't  supposed  to  know  enough 
about  it  to  do  It,  but  we  went  ahead  and 
did  It  anyway." 

Then  he  recalls  that  he  went  against  the 
advice  of  the  experts  more  than  once.  There 
wouldn't  be  a  big  enough  market  for  alu- 
minum after  the  war,  the  experts  said. 

Kaiser  went  ahead  anyway. 

The   west   coast   couldn't  support   a   steel 
mill,  the  experts  said. 
Again  he  went  ahead. 

Even  when  he  is  talking  about  his  phi- 
losophy he  is  really  talking  about  his  busi- 
ness. 

"The  key  to  a  successful  life,"  he  says,  "is 
service.  We  have  a  motto  in  our  organiza- 
tion :  Find  the  need  and  fill  It." 

And  he   Is   fond  of  quoting  simple  verse 
that  has  a  moral : 
•"To  be  alive  in  such  an  age- 
To  Uve  in  it. 
To  give  in  itl 
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Give  thanks  with  all  thy  flaming  heart- 
Crave  but  to  have  In  It  a  part." 

He  does  not  readily  admit  that  he  has 
made  many  mistakes  but  he  does  say  that 
a  man  who  Is  afraid  to  fall  will  never  suc- 
ceed. 

"If  you're  filled  with  fear  you  can't  accom- 
plish anything.  Most  failures  are  due  to  lack 
of  proper  preparation,"  he  says. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation  the 
closest  he  came  to  an  Introspective  remark 
was  when  he  commented  on   religion. 

"I  don't  wear  my  religion  on  my  sleeve." 
he  said.    That  closed  the  subject. 

He  did  mention  an  address  he  once  gave 
In  Marble  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York  at 
the  Invitation  of  Norman  Vincent  Peale. 

It  was  on  "Philosophy  of  a  Happy  and 
Successful  Life."  It  was  printed  in  Reader's 
Digest  and  he  still  receives  letters  about  it 
from  different  parts  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  points  he  expounded  was  the 
necessity  of  loving  and  serving  people. 

Tet  he  seems  to  have  few  warm  personal 
friends.  He  is  closest  to  his  associates,  the 
men  who  accomplish  things.  One  of  his 
associates  remarked  that  he  doesn't  make 
many  friends  simply  for  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship. 

This  same  man  said:  "He  doesn't  have 
much  recreation  and  very  few  completely 
extraneous  activities.  His  work  Is  his  recre- 
ation." 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  was  born  May  9,  1882,  at 
Sprout  Brook,  N.Y.  His  father.  Francis  J. 
Kaiser,  was  a  mechetnic  In  a  shoe  factory  and 
his  mother  was  a  practical  nurse.  Both  were 
Immigrants  from  Germany. 

At  13  he  quit  school  to  take  a  Job  at  tl.SO 
a  week  as  cashboy  for  a  Utica,  N.Y.,  dry 
goods  store.  At  22  he  became  a  partner  In  a 
photographic  firm. 

Today  he  says  he  didn't  find  this  work 
very  Interesting  because  "I  wasn't  building 
anything." 

So  he  went  west  and  Joined  a  construc- 
tion company.  When  he  was  32  he  formed 
the  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co.,  Ltd..  and  was  soon 
building  things  In  a  big  way. 

He  moved  his  headquarters  to  Oakland  in 
1921    and    there   they   have   remained. 

The  rest  Is  history. 

Honcw"  upon  honor  has  come  to  him.  Just 
a  week  ago  he  received  the  Robins  Award  of 
America  after  being  voted  the  most  admired 
industrialist  by  students  In  125  universities. 

He  went  to  Utah  to  receive  the  award  then 
swung  down  to  Hollywood  to  go  over  plans 
for  a  Kaiser-sponsored  television  show  being 
produced  by  Lucille  Ball's  Desllu  Produc- 
tions. 

Then  he  consulted  with  an  architectural 
artist  on  plans  for  new  projects. 

He  will  travel  thousands  of  miles  a  week — 
to  Oakland  to  review  his  world-wide  opera- 
tions, to  New  York  to  discuss  finances,  to 
Eurc^M  to  talk  about  plans  for  a  tunnel 
under  the  English  Channel. 

He  never  stops. 

Yet  he  does  not  take  exclu.slve  credit  for 
his  tremendous  success. 

"I  surround  myself  with  men  who  know 
more  than  I  do."  he  says. 

But  he  Is  the  one  who  has  the  dreams, 
and  he  pushes  and  prods  and  drives  until 
those  dreams  are  realized.  Then  he  has 
more  dreams. 

He  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  opinions 
and  he  likes  men  around  him  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  theirs.  Occasionally  he  will 
ask  for  a  comment  on  some  subject  and  then 
give  a  faint,  disconcerting  smile  as  though 
he  knows  what  you  are  talking  about  better 
than  you  do. 

He  wears  bifocals,  has  lost  most  of  his  hair 
and  has  trouble  controlling  the  weight 
around  his  middle,  but  when  he  looks  at  you, 
you  know  that  his  Is  a  tough,  sharp  mind. 
He  has  no  plans  for  retiring.  His  head  U 
too  full  of  Ideas. 

Dtirlng  his  address  at  the  church  In  New 
York  he  quoted  Henry  James:  "Men  habitu- 


ally use  only  a  small  part  of  the  powers 
which  they  possess  and  which  they  might 
use  under  appropriate  clrcimistanceB." 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  is  one  of  those  fortunate 
men  who  have  discovered  how  to  use  their 
powers  to  the  fullest. 

In  November  of  1960  when  he  addressed 
the  30th  World  Travel  Conference  here  in 
Hawaii,  he  told  the  delegates;  "I  wish  you 
both  great  accomplishment  and  great  pleas- 
ure here." 

Perhaps  this  expresses  better  than  any 
other  single  remark  the  essence  of  tlie  man. 

To  him.  great  accomplishment  and  great 
pleasure  are  one  and  the  same. 


THE  DIALOG  ON  QROWTH  CON- 
TINUED'—LECTURE  BY  DR.  RAY- 
MOND J.  SAULNIER 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RzcoRo  what  is  referred  to  as  'The 
Dialog  on  Growth  Continued."  a  lec- 
ture delivered  at  Miami  University.  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  Monday,  April  29,  1963,  by 
Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler.  professor  of 
economics,  one-time  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Economic  Advisers  for  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Dialog  on  Growth  Continued 

(By  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler) 

Speaking  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago  at 
Yale  University,  President  Kennedy  invited 
discussion — a  "serious  dialog"  he  termed 
It — on  ways  and  means  for  promoting  a 
higher  rate  of  growth.  He  called  In  particular 
for  a  "cleaning;  up"  of  the  area  of  discourse 
having  to  do  with  the  Impact  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures on  the  growth  performance  of 
our  economy  and  for  discussion  of  budgetary 
questions  In  general 

It  Is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  greatly  disappointed  In  the 
results  of  his  Yale  Initiative.  The  dialog 
he  wisely  called  for  has  gone  forward  at  a 
fair  pace.  And  it  has  been  no  mere  academic 
discussion,  to  use  an  expression  about  which, 
as  a  long-time  academician  myself,  I  have 
personal  reservations.  On  the  contrary, 
public  debate  on  the  matters  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed special  interest  has  taken  a  very  prac- 
tical turn  as  a  result  of  his  having  put  for- 
ward a  highly  controversial  budget  plan  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  administration's  fiscal  plan  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  With  official  esti- 
mates as  of  January  1963  stating  that  the 
administrative  budget  will  show  a  deficit  of 
close  to  »9  billion  in  fiscal  1963.  the  plan 
calls  for  (1)  an  increase  In  Federal  spend- 
ing Of  MS  billion  In  fiscal  1964,  following  a 
$6.5  billion  Increase  the  year  before  and 
bringing  the  total  to  •98.8  billion:  (2)  an 
increase  in  spending  authority  (new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority)  of  $4.7  billion  in  fiscal 
1964.  Following  a  $10.3  billion  Increase  the 
year  before  and  bringing  the  total  to  $1079 
billion;  (3)  a  reduction  of  taxes  which,  over 
a  period  of  3  years,  and  net  of  the  direct 
revenue  effects  of  asked-for  structural  re- 
forms, would  come  to  $10.3  billion;  and 
(4)  a  planned  deficit  of  $11.9  billion  In  fiscal 
1964. 

Pew  budgets  In  recent  years,  perhaps  In 
the  entire  history  of  our  country,  have  been 
of  a  nature  more  likely  to  raise  controversy 
and  It  is  not  surprising  that  public  discus- 
sion of  It  has  been  spirited.  And  I  think 
It  Is  correct  to  say  that  the  discussion  has 
been  conducted  on  a  fairly  respectable  level 
of  sophistication.  There  has  been  recourse 
to  a  certain  amount  of  what  has  been  called 
mythology  but  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  this  has  been  exclusively  on  one 
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side  of  the  argument.  We  were  warBM 
Yale  last  June  against  "traditional  Ubei^ 
"wornout  slogans"  "ancient  cliches"  Tm 
"myths."  These  are  things  to  be  avoi<ted  tn 
be  sure,  but  we  must  remember  that  th* 
expression  "ancient  cliche"  for  example  efts 
become  a  cliche,  too.  And  the  amount  « 
mischief   that   such    a   cliche  can  do  «>  ^ 


obstacle  to  our  being  able  to  discuoa 
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problems  logically  and  objectively  and  ji 
our  ability  to  learn  what  there  Is  to  lean 
from  experience  is  not  one  bit  less  for  th> 
fact  that  it  is  a  modern  rather  than  ta 
ancient  substitute  for  thought. 

Indeed,  we  must  be  careful  that  the  dcbau 
doesn't  result  m  the  construction  of  a  dcv 
mythology.  But  I  think  there  is  prccteeh 
such  a  danger.  The  new  mythology  invSt 
run  something  like  this:  It  would  be  a  graw 
mistake  and  a  threat  to  our  economic  tt- 
curity  to  cut  Federal  expenditures,  or  ern 
to  prevent  tlieir  increase,  because  thla  would 
be  followed  inevitably  by  a  reduction  in  «&. 
ployment,  by  a  rise  In  unemployment  and  by 
an  assortment  of  other  economic  Ills.  Con- 
versely, the  new  mythology  would  tell  \m 
that  an  increase  in  Federal  expenditures  win 
increase  employment  as  nothing  else  will 
and  has  a  capability  that  Is  absolutely  unique 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Nation's  proeperitr 

The  launching  of  a  new  mythology  of  thk 
type  is  no  fancied  danger.  Indeed,  I  mMt 
say.  most  respectfully,  that  I  believe  Pnn. 
dent  Kennedy  came  very  close  to  doin|  to 
when,  in  speaking  on  April  19  last  to  tbt 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editon  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  he  asserted  that  "a  cut  c< 
$5  billion  now  from  the  proposed  Ptdeni 
budget  •  •  •  would  caxose  1  million  fever 
Jobs  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year."  In  the 
same  addres.s.  nnd  by  way  of  Illustrating  Uili 
same  fiscal  point  of  view,  the  PreaideDt 
assigned  a  great  p.-trt  of  the  responslbtlltj 
for  the  1957  58  recession  to  what  he  desolbtd 
as  the  "tremendous  drop"  In  1957  In  Pedmi 
purchases.  In  the  defense  area  particularlT 
and  credited  it  with  having  added  to  the 
miseries  caused  by  what  he  apparenUy  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a  generally  mistaken  ftieaj 
and  monetary  policy;  namely,  "a  $12.5  hllliat 
deficit  In  1959.  the  largest  outfiow  in  a  period 
of  3  years  of  gold  and  dollars  amountini  to 
nearly  $12  bUUon  and  a  recession  in  1M0~ 

Theee  are  Important  questions.  We  want 
to  be  quite  sxire  that  we  have  a  balanced 
picture  in  mind  of  what  happened  In  1M1 
In  particular,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  «e 
dont  attribute  an  undue  role  In  the  1957-M 
recession  to  changes  In  the  level  of  Pedenl 
expenditures.  This  Is  not  Just  a  quettkm 
of  keeping  our  history  straight.  It  is  also 
a  question  of  drawing  the  right  conclustoBi 
from  history.  And  right  concluslona  In  tbcic 
matters  are  Important  not  only  for  guidance 
In  current  policy  matters  but  for  our  under- 
standing of  the  proper  and  most  conatrucUft 
role  of  government  in  our  economic  life. 

We  may  begin  by  asking  what  actually  did 
happen  to  Federal  expenditures  In  1991 
There  was  a  small  and  short-lived  decline 
that  can  be  seen  In  quarterly  data  only  but 
the  fact  is  that  on  an  annual  basis  Fedenl 
spending  did  not  decline  at  all.  On  tb« 
contrary.  Federal  spending  went  up  by  in- 
ernl  billion  dollars  In  1967.  And  It  went  up 
again  In  1958.  Tills  is  true  whether  we  mass- 
ure  spending  by  the  administrative  (conven- 
tional)  budget,  by  the  consolidated  a* 
statement  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  or 
by  the  national  income  accounts.  And  It  li 
true  whether  we  speak  of  calendar  ysen 
or  fiscal  years. 

It  would  burden  these  remarks  unduly  to 
cite  the  figures  for  each  of  these  accounti 
but  to  use  the  administrative  budget  sa  sn 
example,  spending  was  94.4  bUllon  hlghaf  In 
1957  (calendar)  than  In  1956.  It  went  up  bj 
another  $4  1  bUllon  In  1958.  and  by  anoUiar 
$4.5  billion  In  1959.  There  was  a  drop  In 
1960.  but  only  In  the  administrative  and 
cash   budgets;    in   the   national   Income  sc- 
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-tg  a  style  of  budget  accounting  which 
^r>,^ldent  singled  out  at  Tale  for  special 
Emendation,  there  was  an  Increase  In 
2^1  spending  In  1960.  also. 

The  aame  Is  true  of  Federal  purchases  of 
— ods  and  services,  as  registered  In  the  gross 
\tlonal  product  accounts,  a  measure  of 
Sideral  spending  activity  to  which  special 
ri^tlon  was  given  In  the  President's  ad- 
rfreaa  to  the  editors.  Total  Federal  pur- 
chases (in  current  prices)  rose  by  $4  bll- 
Bon  in  1957  and  by  another  92 J>  billion  In 
I95g  In  constant  (1954)  prices  the  year-to- 
Lar  Increases  were  $1.5  and  $1.3  billion, 
reepectlvelr- 

Vfbat  about  Federal  purchases  of  goods  and 
arrlocs  for  national  defense,  on  which  the 
HeaJdimt'*  major  Interest  was  concentrated? 
'jtMM  rose  by  $4  billion  In  1967,  after  hav- 
mf  risen  by  $13  billion  in  1966,  and  then 
went  up  by  another  $400  million  In  1968. 

Xn  •bort,  the  expenditure  declines  to  which 
(lie  President  refers  were  so  short-lived  they 
cant  be  found  In  annual  figures.  They  can 
be  found  only  In  quarterly  data.  And  when 
■on  find  them,  as  you  will  see,  they  are  small 
to  amount. 

tet  us  look  at  these  quarterly  data  first 
ta  terms  of  the  amounts  spent  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  In  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services.  The  expenditure  reduction  Is 
gieatest  when  purchases  are  expressed  In 
eoDstant  prices,  so  let  me  cite  theee  figures 
ant.  What  we  find  is  that  the  1957  ex- 
penditure decline  lasted  for  only  two  quar- 
tara  and  Involved  a  drop  from  an  annual 
rate  of  $44  billion  (1954  prices)  In  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1957  to  $42.3  billion  In  the 
(ooitb  quarter.  Pxirchaaes  rose  again,  by 
nearly  a  bllUon  dollars  on  an  annual  rate 
baae.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

In  current  prices  the  decline  in  Federal 
purchases  was  smaller  and  shorter  lived, 
lasting  only  8  months.  There  was  a  drop 
from  an  annual  rate  of  $50  billion  In  the 
third  quarter  of  1967  (the  amoimt  had  held 
ttesdy  between  the  second  and  third  quar- 
tan) to  $49.4  billion  In  the  fourth  quarter. 

What  about  expenditures  on  defense  goods? 
Again,  one  has  to  use  quarterly  data  to  find 
a  decline.  And  again.  It  was  short  lived  and 
wa«  small  In  amount.  On  a  current  price 
basla,  which  Is  the  only  basis  for  which  data 
an  readily  available  for  quarterly  analysis, 
UMre  was  a  decline  from  a  seasonally  ad- 
Joited  annual  rate  of  $45  billion  lirthe  third 
quarter  of  1957  to  $44  billion  In  the  fourth 
qvsrter.  The  figure  was  back  to  $44.4  bll- 
Hob  In  the  first  quarter  of  1958. 

Now,  purchases  of  goods  and  services  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment's  spending  activity,  but  not  all  of  It. 
In  fact,  figures  on  purchases  miss  about 
oo«-thlrd  of  the  budget  total  in  the  period 
*•  are  discussing.  In  order  to  get  a  com- 
pltte  picture  of  the  Federal  Government's 
^lending  in  1957  we  should,  therefore,  look 
not  Just  at  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
but  at  all  Federal  Oovernment  expenditures. 
U  we  do  this,  again  using  the  Income  and 
product  accounts,  we  see  that  the  decline 
lasted  for  3  months  only.  In  this  case  from 
the  aecond  to  the  third  quarter  of  1967.  that 
the  drop  was  from  an  annual  rate  of  $80.3 
bUlton  (current  prices)  to  $79.9  billion,  only 
MOO  million  on  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  basis,  and  that  there  was  an  Increase  to 
WO.a  bUllon  In  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  President's  argument  was  concisely 
nnnmarlzed  In  the  label  of  the  chart  used  on 
the  occasion  of  his  talk  to  the  newspaper 
•dltora.  It  read:  "Growing  Unemployment 
IbUowed  Budget  CuU  In  1957."  Now  If  this 
to  read  to  mean  that  unemployment  In  1958 
snd  subsequently  was  caused  by  budget  cuts 
In  1967— which  is  not  an  unlikely  reading— 
then  we  must  load  onto  small,  short-lived 
*>cllnee  in  Federal  expenditures  or  in  Fed- 
«*1  purchases  of  goods  and  services  a  respon- 
slbUity  that  U  far  heavier  than  I  believe  we 
MM  any  ground  for  expecting  them  to  carry. 
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And  I  believe  It  would  be  a  great  mtajtake  to 
conclude  from  this  experience  that  kny  ef- 
fort at  expenditure  control  In  1968  should  be 
ruled  out  of  bounds.  All  the  more  so.  Inci- 
dentally, when  the  1963  question  is  not 
whether  expenditures  should  be  cut  or  not 
over  the  previous  year,  but  whether  expendi- 
tures should  go  up  by  $4.5  billion  or  not. 

L«i  us  pursue  this  matter  a  bit  further. 
As  we  have  seen.  Federal  expendltiu«  reduc- 
tions In  1957  were  not  large  and  did  not  last 
long.  Indeed,  the  more  closely  you  look  at 
them  the  smaller  they  become.  Clearly,  one 
must  take  a  good  many  other  factors  Into 
consideration  to  reach  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  1957-58  recession.  Accordingly,  let 
me  enumerate,  with  a  minimum  of  comntent, 
some  niajor  factors  antecedent  to  the  1957- 
68  downturn  that,  in  my  Judgment,  bad  an 
Important  bearing  on  It. 

First,  1955  and  1956  were  years  of  very 
rapid  Increase  in  the  production  and  sale  of 
consumer  goods,  especially  consumer  durable 
goods,  reflecting  In  good  part  the  release  of 
demands  that  had  been  built  up,  and  pent 
up.  In  the  Korean  conflict  period.  These 
were  unusually  heavy  nnd  urgent  demands, 
and  It  Is  very  unlikely  that  they  could  have 
been  extended  without  diminution  much  be- 
yond 1966  or  mld-1957.  SpeclflcaUy,  there 
was  an  exceptionally  heavy  surge  of  automo- 
bile production  and  sales  in  1955;  and  high 
levels  of  auto  sales  continued  In  1966  and 
1957. 

By  and  large,  these  Increases  In  demand 
reflected  economic  considerations  such  as 
emplo3rment  Income  and  price.  But  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  Ignore  for  one  thing  the 
effect  of  changes  In  automobile  styling  In 
this  period.  For  reasons  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  explain,  the  American  people  rushed 
to  the  dealers'  showrooms  to  buy  the  multi- 
colored cars  with  wraparound  windshields 
and  modest  tall  fins  that  became  avaUable  In 
the  fall  of  1954.  Their  enthusiasm  reached 
an  unprecedented  pitch  In  1956.  It  contin- 
ued in  1956  and  in  1957.  too.  but  by  that  time 
the  cars  had  evolved  In  design  to  an  un- 
believable length,  width  and  weight.  And 
the  modest  little  Ull  fins  of  the  1966  model 
had  become  very  large.  Indeed,  and  to  me, 
and  I  believe  to  a  great  znany  others,  were 
by  this  time  not  very  attractive  at  all.  To 
some  people  they  were  the  sign  of  an  Ir- 
retrievable national  decadence,  though  hap- 
pily this  was  mainly  a  case  of  some  people's 
ability  to  write  getting  the  better  of  them. 
In  any  case,  auto  dealers'  showrooms  In 
1958  were  shunned  by  vast  numbers  of 
Americans  and  sales  of  domestically-pro- 
duced cars  dropped  In  1958  by  nearly  2 
miUlon  or  to  very  little  more  than  50  percent 
of  what  they  had  been  In  1956.  If  you  are 
looking  for  shocks  to  oiu'  economy  In  this 
period,  this  was  certainly  a  leading  one. 
And  the  rate  of  Federal  spending  had  very 
little  to  do  with  it.  The  drop  In  sales  could 
not  have  been  due  entirely  to  a  disenchant- 
ment with  automobiles  per  se  or  to  consumer 
Income  because  at  the  same  time  that  the 
demand  for  domestically-produced  cars  was 
collapsing  we  were  Importing  more  and  more 
of  the  smaller,  more  compact  and  less  ex- 
pensive, cars  produced  abroad.  To  remind 
ourselves  of  the  extent  of  this  shift  in  de- 
mand, let  me  recall  that  new  passenger  car 
Imports  rose  from  a  value  of  $69  million  In 
1955  to  a  value  of  $735  million  In  1959. 

Another  factor  contributed  to  the  es- 
sentially unsustainable  Increase  In  car  sales 
that  began  In  1955  and  for  which  we  paid 
heavily  In  1958.  Consumer  Installment  credit 
terms  were  greatly  liberalized,  both  as  re- 
gards the  mlnlmtun  downpayments  required 
and  the  number  of  months  allowed  for  re- 
payment. Indeed,  the  liberalization  of 
terms  was  so  notorious  that  there  was  wide- 
Fpread  advocacy  in  1956  and  In  1957  for  the 
enactment  of  standby  authority  which  would 
permit  the  Federal  Government — presum- 
ably acting  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 


tem— to  relmpoee  controls  on  the  use  of 
consumer  Installment  credit.  Tb  atll  Intents 
and  purposes  this  expansionary  factor  haid 
spent  its  force  by  1957. 

Second,  we  reached  by  inld-1957  the  climax 
of  a  boom  In  business  fixed  Investment  ex- 
penditures that  had  lifted  spending  by 
American  business  on  plant  and  equipment 
from  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
about  $26  billion  In  early  1955  to  a  rate  of 
about  $37  billion  in  mid- 1967.  an  Increase 
of  50  percent  In  a>/2  years.  Obviously,  this 
was  too  sharp  a  rate  of  Increase  to  be  con- 
tinued for  very  long,  and  It  wasnt.  A  sharp 
decline  In  plant  and  equipment  expenditures 
began  In  mld-1957  and  continued  for  a  year; 
at  its  low  point.  In  niid-1958.  It  had  reduced 
activity  In  the  Investment  goods  sector  of  our 
economy  by  about  25  percent. 

Third,  home  building  had  spurted  In  1954 
to  levels  that,  unless  some  future  revision 
of  housing  statistics  tells  us  otherwise,  have 
never  since  been  exceeded.  Then,  In  1965, 
long  before  the  short-lived  and  small  1957 
reduction  In  the  rate  of  Federal  expenditures 
occurred,  a  decline  In  housing  starts  began 
which  lasted  for  about  2  years,  exerting  a 
more  or  less  continuously  deflationary  effect 
on  the  economy. 

Fovu-th,  and  on  a  point  to  which  I  will 
refer  again  In  a  moment,  the  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  1957  were  marked  by 
sharp  Increases  In  labor  compensation  rates, 
far  In  excess  of  the  productivity  Improve- 
ments achieved  In  those  years.  The  facts  on 
this  point  are  by  now  reasonably  well 
known  and  aicknowledged.  As  was  pointed 
out  In  the  President's  Economic  Report  for 
January  1962,  average  hotirly  compensation 
In  manufacturing  Industries  rose  by  6  per- 
cent or  more  in  1955  and  again  In  1956,  very 
much  In  excess  of  normal  productivity  gains. 
And  over  the  period  1953-57  as  a  whole,  aver- 
age hourly  compensation  rates  in  all  private 
nonagrlcultural  Industries  rose  twice  as  fast 
as  output  per  manhour. 

As  reflected  In  data  on  manufacttu-lng  In- 
dustries, the  result  of  this  inflation  of  labor 
costs,  along  with  other  cost  factors  having 
a  similar  effect,  was  a  decline  In  the  ratio  of 
profits  per  dollar  of  sales  in  1956  and  1967. 
And  In  data  covering  all  corporate  enterprise 
In  the  United  States  we  see  that  there  was  a 
parallel  decline  In  the  volume  of  corporate 
profits  after  taxes.  I  am  sure  there  Is  no 
need  at  this  point  In  the  dialog  to  say 
that  this  steady  attrition  of  corporate  profits 
had  a  defiatlonary  effect  on  the  Investment 
expenditures  of  business  and  that  this.  In 
turn,  had  a  deflationary  effect  on  economic 
activity  generally. 

Fifth,  Inventories  were  being  accumulated 
In  1955  at  rates  that  were  exceeded  In  the 
immediately  preceding  years  only  during  the 
Korean  conflict  period,  and  the  buildup  was 
almost  as  high  in  1956  as  in  1955.  This, 
also,  was  an  Invitation  to  downtiu-n  at  a 
later  date,  and  come  It  did.  The  buildup 
dropped  from  a  rate  of  $4.7  billion  in  1956  to 
$1.6  billion  In  1957.  starting  well  before 
and  far  exceeding  In  size  the  drop  In  Federal 
expenditures  to  which  such  a  long  list  of 
mischievous  results  has  been  attributed. 

Sixth,  our  merchandise  trade  balance, 
which  reflects  the  balance  between  goods 
exported  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  goods 
Imported  from  other  countries,  and  which 
then  as  now  showed  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  rose  sharply  in  1956  and  experienced 
an  exceptional  spurt  In  the  winter  of  1956- 
57  when  the  Suez  crisis  disrupted  world 
trade. 

The  effect  of  this  unfortunate  Interna- 
tional Incident  on  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  greatly  to  increase  the 
demand  for  our  exports,  notably  oil,  and 
thus  to  give  a  powerfully  accelerating  im- 
pulse to  our  economy.  But  the  stimulus  did 
not  last,  and  no  one  would  have  wanted  It 
to.  When  the  letdown  came,  as  it  did  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1957,  it  Inevitably  eicerted 
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a  deflationary  pressure  on  oiir  economy.  In- 
deed, the  drop  In  net  exports  between  the 
first  quarter  of  1967  and  the  first  q\iarter  of 
1968,  measured  In  current  prices,  came  to 
$4.3  billion,  on  an  annual  rate  basis.  As  an 
Influence  on  the  economy,  therefore,  net 
exports  antedated  and  far  outweighed 
changes  In  Federal  expenditures  or  pur- 
chases. Indeed,  even  between  the  second  and 
fourth  quarters  of  1957,  which  Is  the  par- 
ticular period  to  which  the  President  has 
referred,  the  decline  in  net  exports  was  ac- 
tually greater  than  the  decline  in  Federal 
purchases  of  goods  and  services. 

So.  you  see.  there  were  many  factors  con- 
spiring together  in  1957  to  complicate  the 
task  of  holding  our  economy  stable  and 
achieving  the  measure  of  sustainable  growth 
of  which  our  economy  was  capable.  What  a 
setback  to  our  understanding  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  it  would  be  if  we  were  to  fall  into 
the  error  of  thinking  that  the  whole  ex- 
perience was  due  to  a  cut  in  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Even  more  serious, 
what  a  mlsfortxuie  it  would  be  if,  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  1957-58  recession  that  is 
oversimplified  to  say  the  least,  any  resistance 
to  the  continuous  rise  of  Federal  spending 
were  to  be  discredited  as  ancient  thinking 
and  rooted  in  mythology. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  the  1957-58 
recession  I  should  like  to  comment  on  .the 
Interpretation  of  this  event,  and  of  the  period 
1957-62  as  a  whole,  expounded  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  in  its  January  1963 
Economic  Report  to  the  President. 

The  Cotmcil's  interpretation  may  be  siun- 
marized  as  follows.  In  its  view,  the  U.S. 
economy  has  lagged  continuously  since  1957 
and  this  lag,  which  by  exerting  itself  again 
In  the  second-half  of  1962  seriously  upset  the 
Council's  forecasts  for  that  year,  has  been 
due  to  a  "suspicion,"  to  the  Council's 
word,  on  the  part  of  American  businessmen 
that  "underutilization  was  to  be  the  normal 
state  of  the  American  economy."  In  an  In- 
teresting venture  in  lay  psychoanalysis,  the 
Council  concludes  that  the  downcast  spirits 
of  businessmen  derive  fromi  "(the)  unem- 
ployment of  manpower  and  machines  [that 
has]  persisted  for  nearly  5  jtmuts."  Not  un- 
expectedly, the  Council  finds  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  to  be  due  to  the  needlessly 
restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  Eisenhower  administration  In 
the  years  1957-60. 

There  is  by  no  means  enough  time  at  my 
disposal  tonight  to  address  myself  as  fully 
as  I  should  like  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
1957-61  period,  which  I  believe  to  be  mis- 
taken. But  that  opportunity  may  present 
Itself  at  some  other  time.  Let  me  say  only 
that  the  Covuacil's  Interpretation  ignores 
major  forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  econ- 
omy In  1957-60  in  favor  of  a  fascination 
with  fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  It  gives  no 
attention  at  all  to  the  1957  and  pre- 1957  de- 
velopments which  I  have  Just  sketched.  And 
among  the  post- 1957  developments  which  it 
Ignores  is  the  steel  strike  of  1959,  which  com- 
pletely blocked  the  normal  course  of  recov- 
ery and  growth  in  that  year  and  in  1960  and 
had  the  Impact  on  o\ir  economy  of  a  minor 
recession. 

And  I  reject  the  Council's  criticism  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  the  1957-60 
episode  as  having  been  needlessly  restric- 
tive. I  believe  that  their  point  of  view  is 
based  on  an  underestimation  of  the  infla- 
tionary developments,  actual  as  well  as 
threatened,  that  featured  that  period.  We 
must  not  forget  that  those  were  years  of 
considerable  price  and  cost  infiation.  I  have 
already  commented  on  the  cost  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  wage  inflation  that  was  oc- 
curring especially  in  1955  and  1956.  Begin- 
ning in  1956,  after  4  years  of  comparative 
stability,  the  index  of  consimier  prices  be- 
gan a  rise  which  lasted  for  about  3V2  years 
and  which  averaged  about  3>4  percent  a 
year.  This  is  a  rate  of  price  Increase  suffi- 
cient to  cut  the  purchasing  power  of  the 


dollar  by  over  25  percent  in  Just  about  one 
decade.  There  was  a  sharp  rise,  also.  In  com- 
mon stock  prices  and  in  land  values.  Is 
there  anyone  who  would  seriously  maintain 
that  this  was  a  situation  that  a  responsible 
government  should  have  Ignored? 

It  was  no  accident  that  this  was  the  age, 
fortunately  not  a  long  one,  of  articles  on 
"The  Age  of  Infiation."  I  would  maintain 
that  it  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  inter- 
pretation of  the  period,  and  certainly  of  any 
interpretation  that  is  intended  to  clarify 
policy  problems,  to  overlook  the  infiation 
psychology  which  these  writings  commented 
on  month  after  month  and  which  did  In- 
deed take  hold  In  those  years  and  spread 
through  the  economy  and  through  financial 
markets  especially.  The  spread  of  this  psy- 
chology would  have  been  all  the  greater  and 
would  have  left  marks  on  the  economy  all 
the  deeper  If  It  had  not  been  resisted  by 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, any  deviation  from  monetary 
and  fiscal  restraint  would  have  aggravated 
the  inflationary  psychology  which  already 
existed  and  would  have  given  encourage- 
ment to  every  infiatlonary  force,  whether 
from  the  side  of  cost  or  of  demand,  that 
was  then  active  in  our  economy.  And  it 
would  have  complicated  today's  problems  of 
achieving  growth  and  stability  and  of  hold- 
ing prices  reasonably  steady.  If  you  will 
forgive  a  semifacetlous  remark,  let  me  say 
that  although  I  would  not  claim  that  the 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  pursued  in  the 
years  prior  to  1961  were  intended  to  ease  the 
path  of  my  friends  on  the  present  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  I  hope  that  some  day 
these  policies  will  receive  at  least  part  of 
the  credit  due  them  for  having  had  some 
such  effect. 

As  I  have  said  in  talking  about  these  mat- 
ters on  another  occasion,  we  are  not  speaking 
here  of  an  imaginary  inflation  problem  but 
a  very  real  one  with  which  we  had  a  major 
encounter.  Currently,  It  is  fashionable  to 
disparage  the  policies  which  were  adopted 
to  meet  it.  but  I  assure  that  if  we  ever  en- 
counter it  again  we  will  And  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  having  to  do  precisely  the  same 
thing  over  again.  And  let  us  not  think  that 
this  is  a  total  impossibility.  Indeed,  it  was 
envisaged  by  the  President  in  his  remarks 
to  the  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April 
19  when  he  said.  "If  we  get  again  in  this 
country  strong  inflationary  pressure  there 
are  obvious  monetary  restraints  which  •  •  • 
would  prevent  us  from  going  into  an  abnor- 
mal period." 

So  much  for  the  business  cycle  theory  im- 
plied in  the  caption  "Unempl03rment  Fol- 
lowed Budget  Cuts  in  1957"  that  topped  the 
President's  statistical  exhibit  when  he  spoke 
to  the  news  editors  and  for  the  more  elabo- 
rate excursion  into  business  cycle  history 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Let  me 
invite  you  to  consider  from  another  angle 
the  relationship  between  budget  cuts  and 
budget  increases,  on  the  one  hand,  and  em- 
ployment and  unemployment,  on  the  other. 
We  can  throw  some  light.  I  think,  on  this 
relationship  by  comparing  what  hapfxened 
to  Jobs  In  1953-55,  when  Federal  spending 
was  reduced  shtirply,  with  a  roughly  com- 
parable reduction  in  taxes,  with  what  hap- 
pened in  1960-62.  when  Federal  expenditures 
were  Increased  by  an  even  larger  amount, 
with  no  significant  change  In  taxes.  Both 
periods  were  marked  by  recession:  1953-54, 
when  the  Korean  conflict  was  being  ended: 
and  1960-61,  which  was  much  less  severe 
and  which  can  be  accounted  for  entirely 
by  inventory  adjustment.  But  for  pur- 
poses of  testing  relationships  between 
budget  changes  and  changes  in  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  it  is  changes  be- 
tween the  terminal  years  of  the  two  periods 
which  we  should  compare. 

The  salient  facts  are  these:  Between  1953 
and  1986,  incident  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  Federal  administrative 


budget  expenditures  were  reduced  b*  m* 
billion  and  Federal  purchases  oc  x^tte^ 
defense  goods  and  services  in  the  gross'' 
tional  product  accounts,  on  which  the  pjij" 
dent  places  particular  emphasis  waa  j-lj*i 
by  $10  2  billion.  These  flgures  are  la  ctarSS 
prices  and  refer  to  calendar  years  B«t«M« 
1960  and  1962.  on  the  other  hand  PsIS 
budget  expenditures  rose  by  $143  billion^ 
defense  purchases  Increased  by  $7.7  bilUMT 
One  could  hardly  ask  for  two  more  shjurS* 
contrasting  periods  on  the  basis  of  whlchtl 
test  a  theory  that  employment  will  ttiU  \x  ^ 
budget  Is  cut,  with  or  without  a  reduction  l! 
taxes. 

What  does  the  comparison  show?  Tlje  f,-. 
is  that  employment  increased  between  Um 
and  1955  while  the  budget  and  taxes  imm 
being  reduced  by  almost  as  much  as  it  in 
creased  between  1960  and  1962  when  expeodi 
tures  were  being  raised.  The  clvllUm  cin 
ployment  increase  In  the  first  period  vJ 
1  million;  in  the  second  period  It  «>. 
1.318,000.  ^ 

If  one  examines  the  employment  fifurt, 
however.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Increase  tiut 
took  place  l>etween  1960  and  1962  consUt« 
In  the  main  of  a  rise  In  government  jobs- 
Federal,  State,  and  local.  Oovernment  coi. 
ployment  Increased  by  665,000  and  accountM 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  empio*. 
ment  increase.  There  was  an  incresat  la 
government  Jobs  between  1953  and  1966,  too 
again  counting  Federal,  State,  and  local  am.! 
ployment,  but  It  was  much  smaller,  amount- 
ing to  269.000  or  only  about  25  percent  of  Vbt 
total  gain. 

And  what  about  unemployment  In  thtat 
two  periods?  The  fact  Is  that  It  Increased  ta 
both  periods:  Just  over  1  million  betwats 
1953  and  1955  and  76,000  between  19M  and 
1962.  But  two  factors  were  at  work  la  tbc 
economy  In  these  years  that  together  joon 
tlian  account  lor  this  difference. 

In  the  flrst  place,  our  Armed  Forces  «cr 
reduced  by  500,000  between  1953  and  1966. 
as  we  demobilized  following  the  Korean  con- 
flict, whereas  they  were  increased  by  iHMt 
between  1960  and  1962  as  our  military  oom- 
mltments  and  Involvements  around  the 
world  tended  to  become  more  numerous  aod 
tu  deepen. 

Second,  labor  force  participation  rmt« 
were  rising  between  1953  and  1955  (from  Hi 
to  58.7  percent),  which  made  the  task  of 
preventing  a  rise  in  unemployment  in  that 
period  more  difficult;  they  were  declini;^ 
between  1960  and  1962  (from  66.3  to  574 
percent),  which  simplified  the  task  of  hold- 
ing unemployment  down.  We  may  ask  what 
would  have  been  the  result  as  rcfanit 
changes  in  unemployment  if  these  rates  had 
remained  unchanged  over  the  two  period* 
Interestingly  enough.  If  this  had  been  the 
case  unemployment  would  have  Increased  by 
half  again  as  much  in  1960-62,  when  Pedenl 
expenditures  were  being  Increiised  by  neartr 
•  15  billion,  as  it  did  In  1953-55,  when  Fed- 
eral expenditures  were  being  reduced  by 
around  $7  billion.  In  short,  the  apparently 
better  unemployment  record  of  1960-62  wi» 
due  not  to  a  difference  in  Federal  expendlturt 
policy,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  In  tboK 
years  there  was  an  appreciable  drop  in  the 
percentage  of  American  people  going  into 
the  labor  market  In  search  of  work. 

I  am  8\ire  you  understand  that  the 
dialog  on  the  relation  of  budget  cuts  to 
employment  and  to  unemplojrment  and  on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  1M7-M 
recession  are  Inspired  by  more  Uian  an 
academic  Interest  In  clarifying  a  few  polnUln 
business  cycle  theory  or  annals,  though  w 
may  hope  for  some  byproducts  of  thli 
character. 

On  the  contrary,  the  dialog  Is  Inspired 
by  a  very  practical  policy  question.  But  U 
I  may  say  so,  quite  respectfully,  the  question 
Is  not.  as  the  President  suggested  in  hH 
speech  to  the  newspaper  editors,  whether  *t 
shall    at    this    time    have    wholesale   bud|«t 
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Mts  of  #6,  $10,  or  $16  billion.  The  question 
^vttether,  with  the  economy  rising  at  a 
ggoA  rate,  and  I  would  Judge  at  a  good  bit 
f^^  rate  than  was  officially  expected  when 
(Ka  budget  was  put  together,  but  with  a 
vgfm,  budgetary  deficit  in  prospect,  it  is 
fO^a  fiscal  policy  to  increase  Federal  spend- 
M^  by  $5  billion  at  the  same  time  that  we 
n^  reducing  taxes — over  a  3 -year  period — 
taviome  910  billion.  The  question  Is  whether 
^  tbla  context  of  economic  conditions  and 
•Itb  our  long-term  interests  prominently  in 
g^t„a  we  would  not  be  better  advised  to 
jgKClse  a  closer  control  over  Federal  spend- 
ing Increases  and  possibly  to  hold  spending 
IfveU  unchanged  as  between  fiscal  1963  and 
Meal  19M 

<j)ija  is  the  practical  question,  and  the 
Mjrpose  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  as  we 
gett  an  answer  to  It,  efforts  at  expendlturf 
(ootrol  should  not  be  blocked  by  a  general 
mposlUon  to  the  effect  that  unemployment 
(oUowB  budget  cuts  or  by  assertions  that 
tjKie  Is  a  necessary  connection  between 
budget  cuU  (If  we  were  In  fact  talking  alx>ut 
budget  cuts)  and  unemployment  such  that 
t  |6-bUlion  cut,  which  the  President  has 
cited,  would  necessarily  produce  a  loss  of 
1  million  Jobs.  Nor  should  we  be  dissuaded 
ftam  a  sensible  program  of  expenditure  con- 
tainment and  control — and  by  this  I  do  not 
BMsn  Just  turning  down  preliminary  agency 
and  department  requests  from  the  Inflated 
tiurss  which  they  normally  put  forward, 
bat  by  holding  actual  budget  expenditures 
to  a  level  which,  consistent  with  our  wish  to 
rtduce  taxes,  is  within  our  fiscal  capability — 
by  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  a  reduction  in 
tiM  rate  of  Federal  purchases  of  defense 
goods  and  services  In  1967  which  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  quarter,  and 
which  came  to  %1  billion  on  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  basis  but  followed  an 
tnnual  rate  Increase  of  91.3  billion  in  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  and  was  followed 
by  a  HOO-milllon  Increase  In  the  flrst  quarter 
of  1068,  should  be  assigned  major  respon- 
dbUlty  for  two  recessions,  a  •121/2  billion 
budget  deficit,  arul  a  very  large  outfiow  of 
|Old. 

If  we  accept  this  version  of  history  and 
this  line  of  argument  we  will  liave  committed 
ooraelves  to  a  policy  that  is  not  only  in- 
OaUonary  in  Its  direct  effects,  even  if  we 
bars  to  wait  a  bit  for  the  inflationary  ef- 
fects to  show  themselves,  but  which  will  sup- 
port and  amplify  all  Independent  Infiatlonary 
forces  at  work  In  our  economy. 

What  Is  more,  we  will  have  committed 
ourselves  to  a  fiscal  policy  which  Implies 
the  steady  growth  of  government,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Federal  Government,  rela- 
tive to  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
And  we  will  have  invited  a  baste  restructur- 
ing of  our  traditlotuil  Institutions. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  are  checks 
and  balances  in  our  economy  and  In  our 
political  system  that  can  prevent  such 
processes  from  getting  out  of  hand.  As  a 
practical  matter,  you  can't  cut  taxes  and 
raise  expenditures  simultaneously  without 
at  some  point  getting  into  m  frightful  fiscal 
■Mas  and  I  expect  thU  fact  of  life  to  be 
rseognized  before  too  long.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  we  are  going  to  cut  taxes  and  cut 
them  substantially. 

All  the  best  people  are  for  It,  though  there 
must  be  at  least  a  doeen  different  formulas 
on  how  It  should  be  done.  Even  those  who 
not  so  long  ago  were  complaining  of  "public 
squalor  and  private  affluence"  are  now  vying 
with  one  another  to  reduce  our  revenue- 
jsthering  capability.  You  can  be  assured 
U>tt  this  frame  of  mind  will  not  last  long 
because  It  supports  a  strategy  which  Is  es- 
sentially nonviable. 

I  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  make  many 
forecasts,  and  actually  I  do  not.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  make  one  for  you  tonight.  My 
forecast  U  that  you  wUl  hear  a  lot  more 
»hout    Federal    expenditure    control    l>efore 


you  hear  less.  And  there  Is  more  than  an 
even  chance  that  the  Idea,  ancient  as  It  U, 
will  win  a  new  respectability  when  it  is 
adopted,  as  I  expect  it  will  he.  by  the  Presi- 
dent's own  administration,  an  event  to  which 
I  look  forward  eagerly. 

And  when  this  piece  of  ancient  thinking 
has  been  lifted,  as  the  saying  goes.  Into  the 
20th  century,  and  put  into  practical  effect, 
I  do  not  expect  It  to  be  followed  by  unem- 
ployment. Nor  do  I  expect  It  to  cause  a 
recession,  let  alone  two  recessions.  And  I 
do  not  expect  it  to  promote  an  accelerated 
outflow  of  gold.  On  the  contrary,  I  would 
expect  it  to  bring  benefits  not  Just  to  us 
but  to  all  our  friends  around  the  world  who 
look  to  us,  more  than  to  anyone  else,  to 
maintain  a  sturdy,  unimpeachable  fiscal 
position  and  a  free  society. 


REPORT  OF  MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLA- 
TURE ON  EVENTS  AT  UNIVERSITY 
OP  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  concluded  its 
recent  investigation  of  the  tragic  events 
which  surrounded  the  admission  of 
James  Meredith  to  the  University  of 
Mississippi  by  placing  the  entire  blame 
on  the  Attorney  General  and  a  coura- 
geous group  of  U.S.  marshals  who  car- 
ried out  their  duty  to  enforce  the  lawful 
orders  of  the  Federal  court.  It  is  quite 
obvious  the  investigation  was  designed 
to  support  conclusions  determined  before 
the  investigation  began.  TTie  unfair- 
ness of  the  investigation  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  U.S.  marshal 
was  invited  to  testify  about  the  facts 
which  led  up  to  the  riot  of  the  University 
of   Mississippi   la^t   September    30. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  this 
country  will  be  fooled  by  the  findings  of 
the  Mississippi  Legislature,  but  will  in- 
stead prefer  to  believe  the  eyewitness  ac- 
counts of  the  riot  quoted  in  a  statement 
issued  by  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  response  to  the  report  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  issued  May  8, 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  thk  Dcpaktment  or  Justice, 
Mat  8,  1963 

Like  its  predecessor,  this  report  Is  based 
on  selected  testimony  from  selected  wit- 
nesses. It  is  characterized  by  bias,  factual 
errors,   and   misstatements. 

The  major  criticism  seems  to  be  the  charge 
that  the  Attorney  General  sent  the  marshals 
to  the  University  of  Mississippi  as  a  politi- 
cal move.  This  does  not  make  much  sense. 
What  the  report  fails  to  point  out  and  what 
the  members  of  the  conunittee  are  aware  of 
Is  that  the  arrangement  to  put  Mr.  Meredith 
on  the  campus  was  made  by  Oovernor  Har- 
nett. Not  only  was  the  presence  of  the  mar- 
shals at  the  University  of  Mississippi  ar- 
ranged for  by  Oovernor  Barnett,  but  the 
number  of  marshals  also  was  approved  by 
Governor  Barnett. 

It  was  Oovernor  Barnett  also  who  said 
that  he  and  the  State  of  Mississippi  would 
maintain  law  and  order. 

The  marshals  went  to  the  university  to 
viphold  final  Federal  court  orders  for  Mr. 
Meredith's  Immediate  admission  to  the  uni- 
versity.    The  necessity  of  Federal  interven- 


tion to  enforce  those  orders  is  not  ques- 
tioned by  the  report. 

As  for  what  touched  off  the  riot,  the  ejt- 
wltness  accounts  of  the  many  newsmen  who 
were  present  but  not  called  to  testify  by 
the  conunittee — provide  an  objective  evalua- 
tion. Btr.  Sterling  SUppey  wrote.  In  VS. 
News  &  World  Report  : 

"Gradually,  as  the  hours  passed,  the  crowd 
began  to  grow  meaner.  People  ap«t  at  the 
marshals.  They  flipped  lighted  cigarettes 
atop  the  canvas  covers  of  the  big  convoy 
trucks.  Somebody  tossed  a  burning  news- 
paper onto  one  of  the  trucks,  but  it  was 
quickly  snuffed  out.  Somebody  else  grabbed 
a  fire  extinguisher  and  squirted  it  in  the 
face  of  a  Negro  truckdrlver. 

"This  was  the  mood  when  President  Ken- 
nedy's voice  started  coming  over  the  radio 

at  8  p.m.,  Oxford  time.  The  President  was 
calling  for  order  and  calm.  But  as  he  spoke, 
the  campus  exploded  in  violence. 

"A  length  of  heavy  pipe  came  hurtling 
through  the  air.  It  struck  a  mazBhal's  hel- 
meted  head.  As  though  on  signal,  there 
erupted  a  rain  of  rocks,  bricks,  bottles — any- 
thing that  could  be  thrown.  "Hie  calm 
turned  to  chaoe. 

"The  marshals  stood  their  ground.  Some- 
body ordered  vis  newsmen  to  get  out  otf  the 
line  of  fire,  and  the  marshals  opened  up  with 
tear  gas — the  first  round  of  a  bfurage  that 
was  to  go  on  rei>eatedly  for  hours." 

Another  reporter,  Mr.  Tom  Lankford,  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  described  the  scene 
in  these  words: 

"It  was  obvious  to  us  that  this  was  no  pep 
rally,  no  demonstration  that  would  break  up 
soon.  The  shrieks  were  getting  louder,  more 
intense.  Students  and  persons  in  the  crowd 
were  armed.  There  were  roclcs,  Molotov  cock- 
tails, bottles,  bricks,  and  weapons." 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  URGES  ENACT- 
MENT OP  BILL  FOR  NEEDED  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS  ACADEMY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  country  now  has  32,000  key  Govern- 
ment people  looking  after  our  interests 
in  foreign  countries,  not  including  mili- 
tary personnel.  They  are  from  the  State 
Department,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
Commerce,  Agriculture.  Labor,  and  other 
departments.  They  are  diplomats,  at- 
taches, technicttl  advisors,  teachers  and 
conferees  on  foreign  policy. 

They  are  among  the  t<«>  group  of  peo- 
ple responsible  for  our  national  security. 
Our  cold  war  against  communism  is  de- 
pendent to  a  large  degree  on  their  capa- 
bility. 

That  is  why  I  am  cosponsor  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  frc«n  Mis- 
souri [Senator  Symington]  of  a  bill  to 
set  up  a  Naticmal  Acadony  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  for  the  si>ecialized  training  of 
our  American  people  on  missions  over- 
seas. 

This  academy  would  be  a  university - 
like  school  to  handle  up  to  1.500  trainees 
for  foreign  service  work  with  a  faculty 
of  about  600  full-time  and  part-time  pro- 
fessors. Besides  specialized  training  for 
the  Jobs  our  key  people  are  doing  in  127 
foreign  countries  and  states,  the  Acad- 
emy would  provide  research  on  foreign 
service  and  foreign  policy  programs  look- 
ing into  the  future. 

Foreign  language  instruction  would  be 
a  major  task  for  the  academy.  Train- 
ing in  language  and  other  fields  of  learn- 
ing in  foreign  affairs  would  be  provided 
not  only  for  the  Government  employees, 
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but  for  his  family  as  well  In  certain 
cases.  Now  while  this  would  be  a  grad- 
uate school,  it  would  have  specialized 
classes  for  the  whole  family  of  a  Gov- 
ernment employee  who  is  going  to  live 
y  among  the  people,  so  that  his  entire  fam- 
ily  would  learn  the  language  and  learn 
the  way  of  life  in  order  that  every  mem- 
ber of  that  family  would,  in  a  sense,  be 
a  diplomat  for  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial "Foreign  Affairs  Academy"  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  9,  1963. 
supporting  this  legislation  be  inserted  in 
the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FORKICM   AryAIRS   ACAOKMT 

The  old  Idea  tbat  goyerninental  interest 
In  foreign  affairs  wa»  limited  to  the  State 
Department  and  to  the  Armed  Forces  has 
long  been  obsolete. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  exam- 
ple, Is  today  concerned  with  the  impact  of 
the  Europe«tn  Common  Market  on  the  chick- 
en industry  of  Delaware  and  Virginia.  The 
Depcurtment  of  Commerce  must  be  alert  now 
to  the  changing  climate  for  American  in- 
vestment in  and  trade  with  all  areas  of  the 
world.  The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment has  the  entire  underdeveloped 
area  of  this  planet  as  the  domain  of  Its  ac- 
tlTlties,  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
seeks  to  bring  the  American  point  of  view 
to  the  attention  of  peoples  in  every  land. 
Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  many 
times. 

Against  this  background,  it  is  puzzling 
that  the  U.S.  Government  has  up  to  now  had 
no  central  institution  for  advanced  Inserv- 
Ice  training  of  Its  personnel  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  for  research  related 
to  such  training  as  well  as  to  foreign  policy 
generally.  Efforts  are  now  underway  to 
correct  this  anomaly  through  establishment 
of  an  Academy  of  Foreign  Affairs.  A  bill  to 
this  end  is  now  betoce  Congress. 

The  proposed  Academy  would  be  a  cen- 
tral foreign  affairs  training  and  research  in- 
stitute for  the  Government,  performing  for 
the  civilian  agencies  work  somewhat  analo- 
go\is  to  that  now  done  for  the  Armed  Forces 
by  the  National  War  College.  The  bill  ought 
to  be  approved  at  this  session  of  Congress 
so  that  the  Academy  oould  go  Into  opera- 
tion as  soon  as  possible. 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
lOTH  OP  MAY.  CXX:ASI0N  TO  RE- 
NEW HOPE  FOR  THE  OPPRESSED 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I 
speak  today  on  what  Is  regretfully  be- 
coming an  annual  duty — the  duty  to 
commemorate  a  Rumanian  independ- 
ence that  no  longer  exists.  Each  year 
as  Members  of  this  deliberative  body 
comment  on  the  10th  of  May,  the  na- 
tional holiday  of  the  Rumanian  people 
since  they  won  their  independence  on 
that  date  in  1877,  there  is  the  hope  an- 
other jrear  will  bring  new  hope  to  an 
oppressed  people. 

Each  year  we  note  with  sadness  that 
a  nation  that  has  known  the  digrnlty  of 
freedom,  now  groans  under  the  yoke  of 
oppression.  Today,  the  people  of  Ru- 
mania are  not  free  to  observe  their  own 
national  holiday.  But  there  are  Ruma- 
nians around  the  world  who  have  found  a 
measure  of  freedom,  and  who  remember 
the  loved  ones  they  left  behind,  sealed 


behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  re(u;hed  out 
and  wigulfed  them  when  they  were 
weakened  by  the  effects  of  World  War  n. 

The  Rumanians,  before  they  fell  to  the 
Communists,  had  carried  forward  the 
industrious  spirit  that  had  brought 
prosperity  to  ancient  Rome  and  later  to 
their  own  country.  The  sons  of  the 
Romans  have  the  endurance  and  will  to 
Independence  of  their  forebears. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Rumanian  people 
that  our  interest  in  their  plight  as  an 
enslaved  nation  imder  the  Communist 
guns,  has  not  dimmed  with  time,  nor 
will  It  ever.  I  express  the  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  Independence  will  remain  vi- 
brant in  the  hearts  of  those  who  treasure 
freedom,  and  that  Rumania  will  arise 
free  from  the  shackles  that  now  bind 
them.    Long  live  the  Rimianian  people. 


MRS.  ANITA  BREWER.  NIECE  OP 
TEXAS'  STANLEY  WALKER,  WINS 
HONOR    IN    JOURNALISM 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  life  of  one  of  this  country's  great 
writers.  Stanley  Walker,  of  Texas,  came 
to  a  tragic  end  on  Sunday,  November 
25,  1962. 

Stanley  Walker  gained  fame  as  city 
editor  of  the  Herald-Tribune  in  New 
York  and  as  a  writer  of  books  which  en- 
Joyed  wide  popularity.  He  becsmie  a 
legend  in  his  own  lifetime  and  com- 
manded tremendous  respect  within  his 
profession  and  from  his  readers. 

One  of  the  persons  deeply  touched  by 
the  death  of  Stanley  Walker  was  his 
niece.  Mrs.  Anita  Brewer,  an  able  re- 
porter on  the  staff  of  the  American 
Statesman  in  Austin,  one  of  the  out- 
standing news  reporters  of  Texas.  Mrs. 
Brewer  was  assigned  to  the  story.  Her 
article  is  a  moving  tribute  to  a  man  who 
held  the  affection  of  legions  of  readers. 
As  a  consequence,  she  won  the  first  Ex- 
cellence in  Journalism  Award  ever  pre- 
sented by  the  Texas  Institute  of  Letters, 
an  award  established  by  the  Houston 
Post  In  honor  of  Stanley  Walker.  It  was 
a  worthy  bestowal  on  a  worthy  i>erson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  story 
of  the  award  entitled  "Anita  Brewer 
Given  Award"  from  the  American 
Statesman  of  February  17,  1963.  and  the 
story  of  Stanley  Walker's  death  from  the 
Austin  American  of  November  26.  1963, 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Austin    (Tex.)    American-States- 
man, Feb.  17.  19«J 

ExcELLZNCE     AGAIN :    Amfta    Bazwcs     GrvxN 

AWASO 

Anita  Brewer,  American -StAteeman  report- 
er who  Is  no  stranger  to  prizes,  has  won  the 
first  excellence  in  Journalism  award  presented 
by  the  Texas  Institute  of  Letters. 

Frederic  Will,  also  of  Austin  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Texas  classical  lan- 
guages faculty,  won  the  best  book  of  poetry 
•  100  prize  for  his  "A  Wedge  of  Words"  pub- 
lished as  part  of  the  university's  tower  series. 

Another  Austinite,  IClss  Jo  Alys  Downs, 
was  cited  for  her  work  as  typographical  de- 
signer for  John  Blggers'  book,  "Ananse." 
Which  won  the  $50  prise  given  by  the  Dallas 
ICusetun  of  Fine  Arte  for  best  book  design. 
It  was  published  by  the  University  of  Texas 


Press.  Blggers  Is  art  department  chatra^. 
on  the  Texas  Southern  University  facai^^ 
Houston.  He  won  the  award  for  ius  Afi4u 
drawings.  ^^ 

The  institute  presented  $3,060  in  lltersn 
prizes  at  its  annual  dinner  Saturday  nlghtu 
the  Menger  Hotel  In  San  Antonio. 

Tiiree  of  the  authors — Katherlne  Aoim 
Porter,  who  won  the  $1,000  best  work^ 
flcUon  prize.  Will  and  Blggers— were  hoc- 
ored  at  Austin's  own  Writers  Rounduo  Is 
October.  ^ 

Mrs.  Brewer's  prize-winning  story,  "DMth 
Takes  Noted  Author."  won  the  Headlioi^ 
Award  for  writing  under  pressure  of  a  <lesd. 
line  February  2. 

The  $250  Institute  of  Letters  award  for  «• 
cellence  in  Journalism  was  presented  by  the 
Houston  Post  and  establishes  a  new  ft  team, 
of  prizes.  •^'"j 

It  honors  the  late  Stanley  Walker,  Tem 
newspaperman  who  became  a  legend  la  Me« 
York  City  as  city  editor  of  the  BciaU 
Tribune. 

Mrs.  Brewer,  winner  of  the  first  Staak* 
Walker  Memorial  Award,  wrote  the  i^ 
within  minutes  after  she  learned  ct  b« 
uncle's  death  at  his  ranch  home  BMf 
Lampasas. 

"The  story  was  well  written  though  Aqm 
under  pressure,  moving  yet  detached"  tht 
selections  committee  said  In  its  report  to  tte 
Institute  of  Letters. 

Miss  Porter,  a  native  of  central  tom, 
was  named  the  year's  best  fiction  writer  for 
her  "Ship  of  Fools"  published  by  AUaatlo- 
Llttle,  Brown. 

Other  winners  Include: 

Best  nonflction— "Mary  Austin  HoUey"  ^ 
Rebecca  Smith  Lee.  published  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Press,  the  $1,000  Carr  P.  Oot- 
Uns  Award. 

Most  significant  contribution  to  kxM>wl. 
edge — "Footlights  on  the  Border"  by  Joitpk 
Stephen  Oallegly.  the  $500  Friends  at  thi 
Dallas  Public  Library  Award. 

Best  Juvenile — "Room  To  Grow"  by  Louk 
Grace  Erdman.  published  by  Dodd,  Ifetd.  U» 
$100  Cokesbury  Book  Store  Award. 

Runner-up  in  fiction — "The  Bible  Saks- 
man"  by  Alma  Stone,  published  by  Doublt- 
day,  the  $50  special  award  given  by  Rosta- 
gren's  Book  Store  of  San  Antonio. 
Stone,  who  now  lives  in  New  York,  la  a  i 
of  Miss  Mary  Stone  Of  the  University  of 
Texas  library  staff. 


(Prom   the  Austin   (Tei.)    American. 

Nov.  3d,   1962] 

Death   Takks   Notkd   Authob 

(By  Anita  Brewer) 

Stanley  Walker,  who  loved  life  but  os 
his  own  terms,  ended  his  life  Sunday  at  hk 
ranch  home  near  Lampasas,  just  over  Urn 
hlU  and  across  the  creek  from  the  place 
where  he  was  born  64  years  ago. 

Justice  of  the  Peace  Casbeer  Snell.  Pellet 
Chief  Henry  J.  Sharp,  and  Dr.  Alton  A.  BUb- 
op,  of  the  Rollins-Brook  Hospital,  Lam- 
pasas, were  called  to  the  Walker  home 
shortly  before  noon. 

After  conferring  with  Dr.  Bishop.  Justki 
of  the  Peace  Snell  retiurned  a  coroner's  vor- 
diet  of  "death  by  self-inflicted  sbotgna 
wounds." 

Walker,  who  8hap>ed  newspaper  history  and 
a  persona]  legend  as  city  editor  of  the  Nnr 
York  Herald  Tribune,  was  found  dead  wltb 
a  shotgun  by  his  side  on  the  p>orch  of  a  Uttlt 
house  he  called  the  museum. 

This  was  the  place  where  he  wrote  booki 
and  articles  on  his  typewriter  and  wbsn 
he  read  from  the  hundreds  of  books  in  bk 
library.  He  kept  there  many  Items  he  prlsil 
like  a  singletree  his  grandfather  had  msCk. 
a  still  life  painted  by  his  mother,  and  tbc 
gun. 

The  plan  for  Sunday  had  been  dlffennt 
He  was  to  go  to  Temple  and  there  catcb  • 
train  for  Houston,  where  Tuesday  momlBf 
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,iould  have  undergone  surgery.  He  had 
■^cer  of  the  throat. 

fl^  terms  of  Stanley  Walker's  life  began 
glj^nge  last  week,  when  be  learned  that 
*°-_(jy  would  be  necessary  and  that  his 
J^l  cords  would  be  removed. 

He  tried  to  Joke  about  it.  telling  his  friends 
Harry  Benge  Crozler  and  Edmonds  Travis,  of 
AitftlD.  "People  talk  too  much  anyway.  Now 
msvbe  I'll  be  able  to  get  some  work  done." 

But  he  also  told   Crozler   and   Travis,    "I 

love  life.  *»"'  °"  "^y  °*'"  terms." 

Walker's  death  recalls  that  of  his  boyhood 
ultj,  hU  Uncle  Ernest  Walker. 

It  was  Stanley  Walker  who  said  the  few 
^fg^  of  farewell  over  his  uncle's  grave,  and 
It  was  Stanley  Walker  who  explained  in  his 
^ook.  "Home  to  Texas,"  why  he  thought 
Xjncle  Ernest  had  taken  his  own  life: 

"His  letters  contained  apologies  for  em- 
litrrssslng  people  and  explained  that  he 
gooli  not  bear  the  prospect  of  t>ecomlng 
bedridden  and  being  a  burden." 

^i^ker  wrote  about  his  uncle's  funeral: 
.•gome  of  the  pallbearers,  as  well  as  others 
pnsent.  no  doubt  had  scruples  about  suicide, 
imt  none  of  them  presumed  to  criticize  the 
manner  of  his  ending.  One,  a  realist,  went 
io  far  as  to  say:  'He  had  a  sort  of  code  a)x>ut 
misfits.  When  an  animal  was  hopelessly 
crippled,  or  diseased,  he  always  destroyed  it, 
usually  with  a  mercy  shot.  I  am  not  here  to 
judge  him.' 

"Another,  a  grizzled  old  gentleman,  trying 
to  be  philosophical,  put  it  this  way:  'He  has 
gone  on  an  unfamiliar  trail.  Millions  have 
ridden  that  trail,  but  no  scout  has  ever  come 
btck  to  tell  us  what  it  Is  like.  Ernest  was 
ilwayt  careful  about  the  horse  he  picked  for 
t  Journey  into  new  country.  This  is  prob- 
ably bis  toughest  ride.  Surely  we  must 
grant  him  the  privilege  of  choosing  his 
Bount .' " 

SUnley  Walker  wrote  lu  a  magazine  article 
once  that  when  he  died  he  wanted  his  body 
eremsted  and  the  ashes  scattered  on  the  side 
of  ft  bill,  the  place  he  loved.  These  wishes 
will  be  followed. 

Walker  first  became  nationally  known  as 
dty  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  Austin  American.  He  was 
MHitant  city  editor  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
Newt  from  1018  to  1019.  He  left  the  News  to 
go  to  New  York. 

Walker  was  a  typical  Texan  and  loved  to 
iatm  the  part.  In  Dallas,  he  carried  out  his 
dty  editor's  duties  at  his  desk  with  his  five- 
gallon  hat  pushed  back  on  his  head. 

After  going  to  New  York,  Walker  was  re- 
write man  for  the  New  York  Herald — now 
Um  New  York  Herald  Tribune — until  1926. 
Pram  that  year  to  1928,  he  was  night  city 
•dltor.  He  served  as  city  editor  from  1928  to 
ins.  In  1935.  he  left  the  Herald  Tribune  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
mrror.  which  he  left  after  1  year. 

Walker  then  went  to  the  old  New  York 
American  as  news  editor,  but  after  several 
months  he  resigned  the  post,  saying.  "I 
couldn't  see  how  I  could  be  of  any  value 
to  them." 

After  stints  with  the  New  Yorker  magazine 
sad  the  now  defunct  New  York  Woman. 
Walker  went  back  to  the  Herald  Tribune  as 
•dltor  and  writer  from  1937-39. 

He  left  to  become  editor  of  the  old  Phlla- 
delphU  Evening  Public  Ledger  from  1939  to 
1»«0. 

Besides  his  fabulous  newspaper  career  dur- 
ing which  he  made  the  New  York  Herald 
THbune  the  liveliest,  newsiest  paper  In  the 
world  by  hiring  a  team  of  bright  young 
writers.  Walker's  pungent  comments  and 
memorable  escapades,  his  adeptneas  at  the 
■'nutch  game"  and  his  warmth  and  wit  are 
•till  main  topics  of  conversation  when  men 
$«ther  at  Bleeck's  Restaurant  in  New  York. 

Small,  wiry,  with  tremendous  energy, 
piercing  hazel  eyes  and  the  ability  to  get  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  done,  he  con- 


tinued his  writing  after  leaving  New  York. 
In  Texas,  he  wrote  "Journey  Toward  the 
Sunlight,"  "Home  to  Texas."  and  the  new 
bcK*,  published  this  month  by  Viking. 
"Texas." 

Recently,  he  went  to  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex., 
on  a  reporting  Job  to  write  the  story  of  that 
new  city  of  the  atomic  bomb  In  telling 
about  this  trip,  he  said: 

"Before  asking  any  questions.  I  walked 
around  Los  Alamos  for  awhile.  Just  looking, 
trying  to  get  the  feel  of  the  place.  I  like  to 
do  that  before  getting  a  story.  I  noticed  that 
something  seemed  strange.  There  was  some- 
thing missing.  Then  I  realized  what  It  was 
•  •  •  there  weren't  any  old  people.  No  old 
men  whittling,  nor  chewing  tobacco,  nor 
playing  dominoes,  nor  standing  around  In 
doorways.  There  weren't  any  old  people  at 
all." 

Walker  was  a  close  associate,  confidante, 
and  biographer  of  two  Republican  presiden- 
tial candidates — Wendell  Wlllkle  and  Thomas 
E.  Dewey.  He  was  the  author  of  "Dewey, 
an  American  of  This  Century*  and  "This  Is 
Wendell  Wlllkle" 

In  a  way,  too.  he  was  the  official  biographer 
of  the  1920's,  and  wrote  about  them  in  his 
first  two  books,  "The  Night  Club  Era"  and 
"Mrs.  Astor's  Horse"  His  book,  "City 
Editor,"  has  l>een  almost  a  bible  for  aspiring 
young  newspapermen  for  three  decades. 

He  made  newspaper  work  seem  a  wonder- 
ful, almost  magic,  kind  of  occupation,  and 
somehow  lent  this  enthusiasm  to  others. 

In  1923  he  married  Mary  Louise  Sandefer 
of  Abilene.  She  died  In  1944.  They  had  two 
children,  Joan  (Mrs.  Tom  Wennlng  of  New 
York  City)  and  James  Stanley  Walker  of 
Abilene. 

In  1946.  he  married  Ruth  Alden  Howell,  a 
Washington  newspaperwoman.  She  is  now 
librarian  of  the  Lampasas  Public  Library,  and 
brought  to  the  rustic  house  on  Stanley 
Walker's  hillside  in  Lampasas  County  good 
music,  candlelight,  gourmet  food,  and  a  great 
helping  of  good  humor. 

He  came  home  to  Texas  In  1946.  Since 
then,  his  typewriter  and  his  mind  were  very 
busy,  writing  and  thinking.  He  was  proudly 
a  conservative  in  politics,  but  he  turned 
down  an  invitation  to  Join  a  rightwing  group 
With  this: 

"Sure,  I'm  a  Orover  Cleveland  man,  and  I 
believe  in  wcM'king  for  a  living  •  •  •  but  I 
believe  also  In  progress." 

In  the  current  New  Yorker  magazine, 
Walker's  latest  book,  "Texas,"  is  reviewed. 
The  writer  says  this:  "He  grumbles  at>out  the 
awful  food,  the  bad  schools,  the  decline  of 
character,  and  although  he  does  so  most 
entertainingly,  he  is  so  obviously  in  earnest 
that  one  wonders  why  he  doesn't  make  an- 
other getaway." 

Stanley  Walker  has  gotten  away  but  that 
doesn't  mean  he  didn't  love  his  Texas  hillside 
and  the  people  who  loved  him. 

Survivors  Include  the  widow,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Walker;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Tom  H.  Wennlng, 
of  New  York;  a  son,  James  Stanley  Walker, 
of  Abilene,  Tex.;  two  brothers,  Lewis  Walker 
and  Thurman  Walker,  both  of  Lampasas; 
and  four  grandchildren. 


DEDICATION  OP  THE  PADEREWSKI 
MEMORIAL  MARKER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  to 
attend  the  ceremonies  dedicating  the 
meoaorial  marker  to  Ignace  Jan  Pade- 
rewski  at  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery. This  dedication  had  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  me,  for  the  final  resting 
place  of  the  great  Polish  pianist,  com- 
poser, patriot,  and  statesman  is  beneath 
the  mast  of  the  UJ3J3.  Maine,  symbol  of 
American  patriotism  and  love  of  free- 
dom, and  namesake  of  the  State  to  which 


my  father  came  from  Poland  in  search 
of  freedom. 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  was  already 
renowned  as  a  musician  when  in  Decem- 
ber 1919  he  went  to  Warsaw  to  help  or- 
ganize a  pix>visional  government  for  free 
Poland.  He  later  served  as  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister,  pailicipating  In  nego- 
tiations for  the  Versailles  Treaty.  He 
later  sei-ved  as  President  of  the  Polish 
Government  in  Exile  after  the  Nazi  con- 
quest of  World  War  II.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  June  29.  1941. 

At  the  order  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
the  body  of  Paderewski  was  temporarily 
placed  in  a  repository  beneath  the  mast 
of  the  U.S.S.  Maine.  No  sign  or  symbol 
has  identified  this  resting  place  because 
it  was  understood  that  it  was  to  be  tem- 
porary. Over  the  years,  however,  numer- 
ous requests  had  been  made  for  identifi- 
cation of  some  kind. 

Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  in  a 
Senate  speech  last  year,  asked  that  some 
memorial  be  provided.  As  a  result  of 
meetings  and  White  House  action  since 
that  time,  the  Army  has  fashioned  a 
marker  to  designate  the  site.  Senator 
Williams  worked  with  the^TUmy,  the 
State  Department,  and  Polish-American 
groups  to  arrange  today's  ceremony. 
Congressmen  who  have  participated  in 
meetings  with  the  Senator  are  Repre- 
sentatives John  Brademas,  Robert  N. 
OuiMo,  Harris  B.  McDowell,  and  Cle- 
ment J.  Zablocki. 

I  was  moved  by  the  ceremonies,  this 
morning.  They  honored  a  hero  of  Po- 
land, the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  President  Kennedy's  presence 
and  inspiring  comments  emphasized  the 
importance  of  Paderewski  to  our  own 
heritage  and  devotion  to  liberty. 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  Senator  Wil- 
LUMs  of  New  Jersey,  whose  efforts  made 
this  suitable  tribute  possible.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
remarks  by  Charles  Rozmarek  of  Chi- 
cago, president  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  and  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, the  remarks  by  Senator  Williams 
and  the  remarks  by  the  President  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  remarks  made 
at  the  lOth  anniversary  of  Paderewski 's 
interment  by  the  then  Charge  d'Affairs 
of  the  Polish  Embassy,  Michael  Kwapi- 
szewski,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  It  is  a  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
Paderewski's  contributions  which  should 
be  remembered  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Mr.  Charles  Rozmarek,  Presi- 
dent or  THE  Polish  American  Congress 
AND  THE  Polish  National  Alliance,  De- 
livered AT  THE  Dedication  or  Paderewski 
Memorial  Tablet  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetest,  Washincton,  D.C,  Mat  9,  1963 

Americans  of  Polish  heritage  are  grateful 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  the  Army,  and  to  the  State  De- 
partment for  this  ceremony. 

This  is  not  merely  a  dedication  of  a  plaque 
identifying  the  temporary  resting  place  of 
the  remains  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  This 
Is,  rather,  a  continuation  and  renewal  of 
the    tributes    that    are    being    paid    to    the 
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memory  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  and 
statesmen  of  our  troubled  times. 

All  Americans  understand  our  pride  In 
Paderewskl,  as  the  son  of  the  land  of  oiir 
ancestry.  We  are  the  flrst,  however,  to  recog- 
nize the  fact,  that  Paderewskl  belongs  to 
more  countries  than  Poland.  Through  his 
genius,  he  also  belongs  to  America  and  to 
all  mankind. 

Paderewskl,  one  of  the  great  geniuses  in 
the  world  of  music,  dedicated  his  spiritual 
riches  to  the  highest  Ideals  of  freedom  In 
world  statesmanship. 

Once  asked  who  was  the  greater — the 
statesman  or  the  artist — Paderewskl  replied 
without  hesitation.  "The  statesman."  And 
he  gave  this  definition  of  the  term,  which 
applies  so  precisely  to  himself : 

"I  speak  of  that  man  of  state  whose  cour- 
age, morality,  and  wisdom  open  for  hu- 
manity a  greater  path  of  destiny;  of  those 
rare  spirits  which,  voicing  the  Innermost 
hopes  and  visions  of  the  race,  mold  the 
future  and  hold  up  the  torch  of  life." 

It  was  the  tragedy  of  this  man,  that  In 
the  darkening  shadows  of  his  life,  he  saw 
his  beloved  Poland  once  more  the  victim 
of  R\isso-Oennan  conspiracy,  which  sub- 
jected the  Poles  to  unspeakable  atrocities 
of  war  and  wasted  their  homeland. 

After  the  superhuman  effort  on  behalf 
of  Poland  during  and  after  World  War  I, 
he  was  blessed  with  a  vision  of  bis  native 
land — free  and  independent.  His  joy,  how- 
ever, was  short. 

For  In  1939,  when  barbarian  conquerors 
from  the  West  and  East  devastated  Poland. 
Paderewskl  again  gave  himself  fully  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Almost  80  years  old  at 
that  time,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  Polish  National  Councli  in  Exile,  and 
once  a^aln  fulfilled  his  destiny  to  unify  and 
lead  hla  people  in  their  valiant  fight  for 
freedom. 

It  was  not  given  to  him  to  see  his  beloved 
Poland  a  free  and  independent  state  and  to 
see  international  peace  based  on  Justice  and 
Christian  ethics.  He  died  in  New  York,  on 
June  29.  1941,  among  his  steadfast  friends 
and  admirers — the  Americans.  He  died  In 
the  country  for  which  his  affections  were 
aecaaA  only  to  those  of  Poland.  And  the 
Americans  decided  that  his  remains  will  rest 
on  the  free  soil  of  America  until  such  time, 
when  Polish  soil  will  be  free. 

Some  day,  Paderewskl  will  rettirn  to  Poland 
in  the  blazing  glory  of  his  spiritual  greatness. 
These  remains,  now  reposed  in  Maine  Me- 
morial. wUl  b«  enshrined  in  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Pantheon — the  Royal  Castle  of  Wawel 
in  Kr&k6w,  and  will  Join  In  eternal  peace  and 
glcH7  the  kings  of  Poland  and  such  noble  and 
inspiring  spirits  as  those  of  Koscluszko, 
Mlcklewlcz,  Sienklewlcz.  and  other  lights  of 
Polish  heritage. 

It  Is  for  us.  the  living,  to  hasten  the  day 
of  the  liberation  of  Poland  and  to  work  for 
a  Just  peace  and  international  Jvutlce  among 
nations. 

Paderewskl  has  shown  us  the  path  of  de- 
votion and  courage  in  a  deeply  patriotic 
living,  and  In  the  service  of  the  only  cause 
worth  living  for  and  dying  for — the  cause 
of  freedom  for  all  the  people,  everywhere. 

Rkmakxs  bt  SxifATOB  Haskison  A.  Williams 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Rozmarek.  As  you  have 
Indicated.  Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  gave  the 
world  much  to  admire  during  his  lifetime. 
Since  his  death  in  1941.  his  memory  has 
continued  to  inspire  those  who  yearn  for 
freedom.  That  memory  we  honor  today. 
And,  In  doing  so.  we  are  honored  as  trustees 
of  the  great  spirit  of  Paderewskl.  Our  trus- 
teeship dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  most 
difficult  times  for  our  Nation,  and  Pade- 
rewskl's  spirit — the  spirit  of  liberty — today 
motivates  all  freemen.  The  warm  affection 
that  we  have  for  the  people  of  Poland  Is  ex- 
pressed here,  too.    It  is  a  friendship  that  will 


endure  as   long  as  Jxistice  and  liberty  are 
revered. 

Remaucs    or    President    Kennxdt    at    the 

CC31E1CONT    Honoring    Ignacx    Jan    Paob- 

RxwsKi,    Arlington    National    Cxmktert, 

Mat  9,  1963 

We  gather  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  overwhelming  figures  of  our  cen- 
tury. Ignace  Jan  Paderewskl  was  a  great 
Pole,  a  great  musician,  a  great  statesman 
and.  above  ail,  a  brave  and  compassionate 
human  being. 

His  life  exhibits  some  of  the  extraordlnar- 
contrasts  of  our  age.  Little  could  seem  mu. 
antagonistic  among  human  activities  than 
music  and  statesmanship.  Yet  Paderewskl 
was  a  virtuoso  of  both.  This  was  no  acci- 
dent; for  he  knew  that  both  were  rooted  In 
the  Idea  of  liberty — that  both  depended  on 
the  freedom  of  man  to  respond  to  his  own 
vision  r-t  lire.  For  Paderewskl,  the  world  of 
art  was  the  completion  of  the  world  of  ix>li- 
tlcs.  As  he  once  put  it,  "La  patrle  avant 
tout:  ensulte  I'art." 

He  was.  of  course,  one  of  the  supreme  art- 
ists of  our  time.  I  shall  always  count  it  a 
great  sorrow  never  to  baVe  heard  him  play. 
The  purity  of  his  genius  moved  millions 
around  the  world — and  the  fulfillment  of 
this  towering  talent  as  pianist  and  composer 
would  have  been  enough  for  most  men.  But 
Paderewskl  was,  above  all,  a  patriot  who 
could  not  rest  comfortably  while  his 
countrymen  suffered  or  lived  in  bondage. 
He  saw  Polish  Independence  as  a  means  of 
liberating  the  Polish  creative  spirit.  He 
gave  freely  of  his  energy  and  resources 
throughout  his  life  in  an  unceasing  effort 
to  win  and  protect  the  freedom  of  his  native 
land. 

No  one  contributed  more  generously  to 
the  relief  of  the  victims  of  the  First  World 
War  In  Poland  than  Paderewskl.    In  Allied 

capitals  he  was  the  eloquent  champion  of 
Polish  Independence,  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence helped  persuade  Woodrow  Wilson  to 
include  a  free  Polish  state  as  one  of  his  14 
points.  For  a  time.  Paderewskl  even  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  new  Poland, 
serving  as  Prime  Minister  and  arguing  the 
Polish  case  in  the  council  chambers  of 
Versailles. 

When  a  Second  World  War  exposed  Poland 
to  new  threats.  Paderewskl,  now  80  yearb 
old,  once  again  pleaded  the  Polish  ca^se 
He  died  on  these  shores  in  1941,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  gave  his  body  this  tempo- 
rary resting  place  here  at  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  until  the  time  would  come 
for  final  burial  in  a  free  Poland. 

The  United  States  Is  everlastingly  in  debt 
to  those  Polish  patriots,  like  Pulaski  and 
Koscluszko,  who  fought  for  otir  own  inde- 
pendence 180  years  ago.  We  are  therefore 
glad  to  recall  that  the  reestablishment  of 
Poland  after  the  First  World  War  was  in  no 
small  measure  the  consequence  of  American 
representations  on  Poland's  behalf.  Within 
a  few  months  of  Paderewskl's  death,  the 
United  States  was  again  committed  in  a 
great  struggle  to  assure  independence  to  all 
nations.  That  struggle  has  not  been  con- 
cluded. The  pursuit  of  that  goal  remains  a 
keystone  of  our  foreign  policy. 

To  Americans,  Paderewskl  stands  for  na- 
tional independence,  for  national  dignity, 
for  humanity  and  for  art.  It  Is  fitting  that 
the  mortal  remains  of  this  Polish  patriot, 
whose  life  and  work  for  half  a  century  were 
so  closely  boimd  to  the  United  States,  should 
rest  in  our  national  cemetery  until  the 
moment  comes  for  reinterment  in  his  home- 
land. His  music  may  at  last  be  silent,  but 
the  cause  for  which  he  lived  and  died  Is 
imnuxtal. 

RncAsxs  bt  Micrazx  Kwatiszewski,  Mat  76, 
1951 

It  Is  not  possible  to  approach  today's  cere- 
mony without  humility  and  reverence.    The 


more  years  separate  us  from  the  fateful  hon 
a  decade  ago  when  Ignace  Jan  Padcrm^ 
closed  his  eyes  in  final  sleep,  great«  ^ 
greater  looms  his  figure  on  the  darker^d 
horizon  of  our  world.  And  the  greater  thi 
flgtire.  the  more  difficult  Is  my  undertaki^ 
to  evaluate  him  as  a  human  being  ^iP* 
statesman,  a  humanitarian,  and  a  patriot  * 

There  are  those  who  have  rendered  such 
great  service  to  humanity  and  have  achieved 
such  rare  distinction  that  they,  in  a  Ben2» 
lose  their  identity  as  nationals  and  becom^ 
the  pride  of  many  nations.  Such  a  one  u 
Paderewskl — a  beloved  son  of  Poland,  thi 
i.dopted  child  of  all  the  nations— a  ci'tiitt 
i)r  the  world.  ^^ 

It  does  not  rest  within  the  present  ca- 
pacity of  any  man  to  appreciate  accurateW 
the  contributions  of  Ignace  Paderewskl  t© 
mankind.  They  are  so  many  and  so  diverae 
as  to  make  such  appraisal  Impossible. 

His  genius  knew  no  bounds,  covering  even 
area  of  the  human  struggle  and  human  u. 
plration. 

His  earthly  remains  have  been  given  rtst- 
ing  place  in  this  shrine  of  American  heroes-1 
only  temporarily,  bowever,  for  the  American 
Nation  and  American  leaders  realize  what  wu 
his  desire.  To  return  alive  or  dead  to  hla 
beloved  Poland,  whose  batuier  he  so  proudlv 
carried  throughout  his  life. 

Our  vigil  over  his  earthly  remains  must  be 

the  expression  of  our  own  and  his  undyini 
hope,  that  In  glory  he  will  return  where  he 
wished  to  rest,  in   the  soli  of  free  PoUad. 

The  great  Frenchman,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  gav* 
to  the  Poles  the  advice  so  well  applicable  to 
the  present  day:  "If  you  Poles  cannot  pn- 
vent  your  neighbors  from  swallowing  yo«i, 
you  can  at  least  make  certain  that  they  wUl 
not  digest  you." 

This  the  Polish  nation  Is  doing  today. 

Let  US  be  worthy  of  this  struggle,  let  ut 
close  our  ranks  and  conduct  ourselves  as  the 
inunortal  Paderewskl  would  wish. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  quote  from  the 
eminent  American  statesman,  the  Istt 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  when  he  paid  a  touch- 
ing tribute  to  Ignace  Paderewskl  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  independence  tt 
Poland  in  1928:  "He  has  given  the  wodd 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  the  oomblaa* 
tion  of  the  genius  of  the  artist,  the  ante 
of  the  patriot,  the  zeal  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman.  In  tha 
period  of  unparalleled  strife  and  most  sew* 
distress,  he  brought  to  the  crisis  the  Iom- 
Umable  benefit  of  constructive  leadership. 
He  has  known  how  to  Inspire,  how  to  rescua. 
how  to  conserve.  Creative  power  has  rarely 
had  such  an  opportunity,  and  rarely  baa  op- 
portunity been  so  nobly  used.  He  has  MTved 
his  country  well,  and  he  has  thus  added 
luster  to  his  broad  service  to  humanity." 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 
HELD  IN  WASHINGTON.  D.C.— 
RITA  MARIE  ZANDRON  HONORED 
AS  WINNER  OF  WEST  VIROINIA 
STATE  WRITINO  CONTEST 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day and  tomorrow.  May  9  and  10.  mark 
the  1963  annual  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  being  held  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  in 
West  Virginia,  and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  am  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  problems  which  confront  handi- 
capped citizens  in  the  complex  world  « 


taitj  Accordingly.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
^SZd  a  porUon  of  the  opening  ccre- 
^0^  of  the  1963  annual  meeting,  and 
2^j[ve  an  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
^monslble  officials  issues  and  problems 
jT^ey  relate  to  the  handicapped. 

The  2-day  session,  being  observed  for 
the  15th  year,  is  attended  by  community 
leaders,  employers,  members  of  Oov- 
ojion'  and  community  committees, 
persons  representing  many  professional 
J^ggs.  ofQcials  of  Federal  and  State  re- 
iMkbilitation  agencies  and  many  foreign 
countries  interested  in  reclaiming  the 
talents  of  afflicted  workers. 

The  objective  of  this  meeting  Is  to 
focus  national  and  international  atten- 
yoD  on  the  importance  and  value  of 
rehabilitating  and  employing  the  handi- 
capped. Programs  deal  virith  the  effects 
of  automation,  workmen's  compensation, 
the  role  of  Federal.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  importance  of 
sheltered  workshops  in  the  employment 
(rf  the  handicapped.  Employment  of  the 
mentally  restored  and  mentally  retarded 
will  also  receive  careful  attention. 

A  highlight  of  activities  is  the  presen- 
tation by  President  Kennedy  of  the 
Handicapped  American  of  the  Year 
Award  to  David  HaU.  of  Green  Bay, 
fHs.  Mr.  Hall  is  a  27-year-old  super- 
Ttoor  of  the  Sheltered  Workshop  of  the 
Curative  Workshop  of  Green  Bay.  Par- 
alynd  from  the  neck  down  as  a  result 
of  an  automobile  accident  in  1955.  David 
Hall  has  since  dedicated  his  life  to  work- 
ing with  the  handicapped  and  the  pro- 
iDoiion  of  highway  safety.  His  life  is  an 
inspiration. 

Yet  another  significant  moment  of 
this  meeting  is  the  presentation  of  the 
national  awards  in  the  1963  State  writ- 
ing contests.  High  school  students 
throughout  the  United  States  entered 
this  essay  competition,  writing  on  the 
subject  "Ability  Coimts."  Forty-four 
State  winners  were  then  selected,  and 
from  their  number,  five  national  win- 
ners were  named.  Recipient  of  the  $1,- 
000  first  prize  was  Judith  Keith  Bikes, 
of  Murfreesboro,  Term. 

Among  the  State  winners  present  was 
Miss  Rita  Marie  Zandron,  whose  essay 
was  selected  as  the  most  outstanding 
among  hundreds  of  entries  from  high 
school  students  in  West  Virginia.  Rita 
is  enrolled  at  Central  Catholic  High 
School,  in  Wheeling,  and  resides  at  90 
Keimey  Street  in  that  city.  Her  senti- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  handicapped  have 
brought  deserved  credit  to  herself,  and 
honor  to  her  native  State.  We  are  proud 
of  Rita  Marie  Zandron. 

Also  present  on  this  notable  occasion 
were  energetic  and  capable  citizens  of 
the  Mountain  State  who  are  intensely 
active  In  the  worthy  drive  for  more 
equitable  employment  opportunity  for 
the  handicapped.  Among  these  were: 
Dr.  N.  H.  Dyer.  State  director  of  health : 
E.  L.  James,  Jr.,  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Goodwill  Industries;  and 
Jack  W.  Tranunell.  of  the  Chesapeake  L 
Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  West  Virginia. 
All  of  these  civlc-mind«l  gentlemen  re- 
side in  Charleston. 

Mr.  President,  it  la  my  beUef  that 
worldwide  attention  should  be  focused 
on  the  activities  and  helpful  discus^ons 
being   carried   on   at   the   1963   aruiual 


meeting  of  the  President's  Conunittee  on 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  convince  all  men 
that  it  is,  as  Miss  Zandron  wrote,  "the 
abilities  of  the  handicapped  that  mat- 
ter—not their  disabilities." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5555)  to 
amend  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  138)  to  redesignate  the 
Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monu- 
ment, to  revise  the  boimdaries  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5555)  to  amend  Utle  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Ilie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF 
THE  MINT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  146.  S.  874. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  874)  to  authorize  the  construction 
and  equipping  of  buildings  required  In 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  S.  874,  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  acquire  sites 
for,  and  to  construct  and  equip,  such 
buildings  as  may  be  required  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint.  The  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose. 

The  bill  Itself  contains  general  author- 
ity for  construction,  within  the  limits  of 
applicable  statutes,  leaving  the  nature 
and  location  of  the  work  to  be  done  un- 
der it  to  be  specified  in  subsequent  ap- 
propriations acts. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  erect  a  new  coin- 
age mint  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  replace 
the  existing  mint  at  that  location. 
The  present  mint,  which  Is  working 
practically  around  the  clock  and  pro- 
ducing a  substantial  amount  of  the  coin- 
age of  the  country.  Is  operating  with 
very  obsolete  equipment  and  necessarily, 
for  that  reason,  In  an  inefficient  manner. 
With  the  expenditure  of  this  new  money 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  operation  can 
be  very  much  improved. 

TTie  horrid  word  "automation"  creeps 
into  this  picture,  but  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  shoiild  mint 
its  coins  at  the  least  possible  cost  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  In 
a  manner  which  will  make  It  possible  to 
have  the  work  done  promptly. 

I  point  out,  however,  that  the  proposed 
legislation  is  phrased  in  general  terms, 
and  provides  authority  for  future  contin- 
gencies In  connection  with  the  <^)erations 
of  the  mint. 

The  demand  for  coins  has  increased 
considerably  during  recent  years,  and  the 
mint  has  been  hard  pressed  to  produce 
enough  coins  with  its  present  facilities. 
The  rate  at  which  coin  demand  has  in- 
creased is  Illustrated  by  a  table  which  ap- 
pears on  page  2  of  the  committee  report, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Domestic  coins  produced  by  the  VS.  mints 
Fiscal  year:  TotoZ  pieces 

1950 - 497,  271,  759 

1951. 1,  157,  820,  778 

1952 1,651,096,448 

1953 1,619.562,  894 

1954 1,451,654,402 

1955 936.  871,  253 

1956 —  1,413,745,642 

1957.- 1,899,739,340 

1958 2.009,949,962 

1959 1,570,768,816 

I960     —  2,566,946,842 

1961 _ 3,058,791.188 

1962 —  3,460,624,142 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  recent  substantial  increase  in  the 
demand  for  coins,  and  the  limited  mint- 
ing facilities,  arrangements  were  made 
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early  last  year  for  a  study  of  this  prob- 
lem by  a  private  management  consulting 
firm.  This  firm  concluded  that  the  coin 
demand  will  continue  to  increase  steadily 
each  year,  along  with  the  growing  popu- 
lation, our  increased  gross  national  prod- 
uct, and  related  economic  factors. 

There  are  attached  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  the  recommendations  and 
conclusions  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  the 
consultants  who  were  retained  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  malce  the  study 
to  which  I  have  just  referred. 

These  major  recommendations  are: 

First,  that  200,000  square  feet  of  new 
manufacturing  space  be  provided  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Second,  that  semi -continuous  casting 
techniques  be  used. 

Third,  that  the  mint  operate  with  a 
larger  inventory  of  finished  coin  or 
greater  financial  fiexibility. 

The  hearings  were  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  in 
which  the  case  for  this  bill  was  convinc- 
ingly made.  There  were  no  opposition 
witnesses.  There  was  no  substantial  ob- 
jection within  the  committee  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  bill,  althoxvrh  I  believe 
the  able  Senator  from  W'.onsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  who  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, desires  to  offer  an  amendment 
later. 

The  committee  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  reach  any  conclusions  as 
to  the  location  of  the  expanded  facili- 
ties, because  the  bill  provides  general 
authority  to  construct  and  equip  build- 
ings, within  the  limitations  of  Public 
Law  87-534  as  to  the  location  of  the 
mints  in  Philadelphia  and  Denver  and 
assay  offices  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. However,  the  committee  took  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
and  the  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  testified  that  it  was  the  Treas- 
ury's intention  to  continue  to  maintain 
mints  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Den- 
ver. The  witnesses  further  stated  that 
it  was  their  intention,  subject  to  obtain- 
ing appropriations,  to  provide  new  space 
to  replace  the  manufacturing  space  in 
Philadelphia,  as  recommended  in  the 
Arthiu:  D.  Little  report,  by  building  a  new 
mint  in  Philadelphia. 

It  has  been  tentatively  agreed  that  the 
location  of  the  new  Philadelphia  mint 
will  be  in  the  Independence  Hall  area, 
where  a  new  Federal  building  replacing 
property  to  he  removed  under  urban  re- 
development laws  will  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  architectural  splendor  in  that 
part  of  the  city  from  which  I  come.  We 
are  proud  that  it  is  being  rehabilitated. 
I  refer  to  the  area  around  Indei)endence 
Hall.  Carpenter's  Hall,  and  other  great 
historic  monuments  of  William  Penn's 
and  Benjamin  Franklin's  Philadelphia. 
This  particular  project  will  aid  substan- 
tially in  this  endeavor. 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  close  the  Denver  mint. 
On  the  other  hand,  ofBcials  have  said 
they  intend  to  improve  and  expand  the 
mint  at  Denver  as  needed  to  take  care 
of  the  demands  of  the  Mountain  and 
Western  States.  Improvements  may  also 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  at  the 
assay  offices  in  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  not  want  to 
diminish  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  to  add  to  the  glories  and 
beauties  of  Philadelphia.  My  only  con- 
cern is  that  we  do  not  add  to  the  glories 
and  beauties  of  Philadelphia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

The  report  states  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  However. 
a  most  unusual  situation  is  involved. 
My  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicK],  is  coming  to  the  Cham- 
ber. He  is  also  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject. Perhaps  we  can  straighten  out  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history.  I  have 
read  the  reFXjrt,  but  we  have  before  us 
a  very  unusual  bill. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  General 
Services  Administration,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TreasuA-y,  through  the  OSA. 
may  design  and  construct  such  buildings 
as  may  be  required  in  connection  with 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint ; 
furnish  and  equip  such  buildings;  and 
acquire  suitable  sites  for  such  buildings 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation, 
exchange,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  that 
all  functions  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  custody  of  any 
building  are  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  all  functions  with  re- 
spect to  the  repair  and  improvement  of 
any  such  building  are  vested  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  any  public  build- 
ing as  defined  in  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act 
of  1959. 

The  last  section  carries  a  provision  for 
an  open-end  appropriation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  have  a  constitutional  ob- 
jection to  any  open -end  appropriation 
act.  When  we  consider  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building,  we  ought  to  have  a 
reasonable  idea  of  what  the  building 
is  to  cost.  Even  though  it  be  stated 
in  the  hearings  or  in  the  report  that 
there  is  no  such  intention,  if  there  is  an 
open-end  appropriation  provision,  there 
is  not  much  of  a  limitation.  That  is 
what  we  have  here. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  limitation  on 
time.  I  understand  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire 1  has  an  objection  to  that  pro- 
vision. 

I  see  that  my  colleague  [Mr.  Doia- 
Nicxl  has  reached  the  Chamber  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  he  has  been  attending. 
I  want  to  yield  the  fioor  to  him,  but  be- 
fore doing  so,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
record  perfectly  clear  that,  in  the  first 
place,  we  are  contemplating  and  discuss- 
ing only  two  locations  in  the  bill.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  certainly  my 
understanding  of  the  situation,  and  that 
was  what  was  testified  to  at  the  hearing. 
The  Senator's  colleague  [Mr.  DominickI 
was  at  the  hearing.  He  asked  some 
very  pertinent  questions  of  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses.  My  recollection  is  in 
accord  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  stated. 


Afay  $ 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Second,  there  is  no  in 
tention  to  supplant  the  Denver  u^ 
which  has  produced  coin  at  a  cost  m^ 
lower  than  that  in  any  other  minti« 
this  country.  *  * 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  was  a  feeUn, 
which  I  think  was  widespread.  ^^ 
the  witnesses  and  the  members  of  th 
committee,  of  great  affection  for  th»t 
mint.  I  am  sure  the  two  Senators  frtna 
Colorado  will  have  no  reason  to  regm 
their  support  of  the  bill,  because  I  i^ 
confident  that,  in  due  course,  the  oee^ 
and  requirements  for  minting  coin  in 
the  western  section  of  the  country  will 
be  met  by  the  Denver  Mint. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  desist  from  atk- 
ing  further  questions,  because  my  col- 
league who  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  is  present  in  the  Chamber 
and  I  want  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  record. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor,  unless  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado wishes  to  ask  me  some  questions. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to 
sr>eak  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  CLARK      I  yield  the  floor 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  tp. 
predate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  There  was  little, 
if  any.  doubt  during  the  process  of  the 
hearings  that  a  new  facility  for  coining 
coins — to  coin  a  bad  pun — is  necessary. 
The  use  of  coins  has  increased  so  much, 
with  the  use  of  vending  machines.  Im- 
position of  taxes,  and  so  forth,  that  ve 
must  have  new  facilities  to  meet  the  de- 
mand  during  the  next  6  or  7  yean— in 
fact,  probably  during  the  next  15  yean 
The  problem  we  face  Is  where  to  put  the 
new  facilities. 

The  evidence  showed  that,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  the  Denver  Mint  is  pro- 
ducing coins  more  cheaply  and  efficiently 
than  any  other  mint  In  the  country.  It 
is  also  self-evident  that  the  mint  which 
is  now  in  Philadelphia  and  whicii  serrcs 
very  well  the  eastern  part  of  the  country, 
with  a  large  population,  is  an  outmocM 
mint  at  present,  so  far  as  its  facilitia 
and  equipment  are  concerned.  A  great 
increase  can  be  produced  by  havini  a 
new  mint  in  Philadelphia. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
concern  in  our  particular  area  of  the 
country  about  what  would  happen  to 
the  Denver  Mint  in  the  event  a  n«» 
Philadelphia  facility  were  built.  At  the 
hearings  I  asked  Miss  Adams,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint,  what  the  programs  and 
plans  were  In  connection  with  the  Den- 
ver Mint.  She  indicated  at  that  time 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  intention 
on  her  part  or  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration to  close  the  Denver  Mint;  and 
that  plans  had  been  developed  fo~  the 
expansion  of  the  Denver  Mint,  which 
has  the  necessary  room  for  Its  expansion, 
by  virtue  of  farsighted  planning,  in 
which  the  mint  itself  had  acquired  kd- 
ditional  land  around  It  m  order  to  make 
available  additional  space  for  mintage 
purposes.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  nmiors 
we  had  heard  were  unfounded. 

It  seems  to  me.  If  we  put  too  short  t 
time  limit  In  the  bill  before  us— and  I 
do  not  know  what  time  limit  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  in  mind— we 
may  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where, 
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Ma  the  construcUpn  of  the  Philadel- 
nhS  Mint  has  been  completed,  we  would 
he  un»ble  to  proceed  with  the  necessary 
^«rT»mlng  of  the  expansion  of  the 
nmver  Mint,  which  at  the  present  time 
to  serving  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
country  in  geographical  area. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
try  to  reply  to  some  of  these  questions 
^t  I  have  in  mind  during  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  amendment,  which  I  under- 
gtand  will  follow  shortly. 

There  was  before  the  committee,  in 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill, 
an  analysis  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  re- 
port I  personally  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  analyze  this  report  all  the 
l^y  through,  but  I  believe  there  was  a 
fairly  adequate  presentation  of  it.  This 
report,  which  is  an  independent  report, 
made  very  clear  the  fact  that  the  Den- 
ver Mint  was  efficient  and  economical, 
and  was  producing  to  the  best  extent 
possible  by  any  existing  mint. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  doubt 
in  the  Record  that  it  is  the  position  of 
the  committee,  as  I  understand  it  is  also 
the  position  of  the  administration,  that 
tf  the  pending  bill  Is  passed.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  administration  not  only 
to  build  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  but  also 
to  program  for  the  future  expansion  of 
the  Denver  Mint. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  whether  that 
is  his  understanding  as  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.     It  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  see  no  figure  of  any 
kind,  either  In  the  report  or  in  the  bill. 
This  is  an  open-end  authorization.  Does 
not  anyone  have  any  information  as  to 
what  the  estimated  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  my  friend  from  Illinois,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  those  watch- 
dogs of  the  Treasury,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Badget,  did  not  beheve  it  desirable  to  ask 
for  an  authorization  in  terms  of  dollar 
value.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee was  unanimously  of  the  view  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  have  any  figure  in 
the  bill  but,  rather,  to  leave  this  to  the 
appropriating  process  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

The  figure  of  $17  million  has  been 
suggested  as  more  or  less  within  the 
range  of  the  cost  for  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  I  ask  my  friends  from  Colorado 
whether  they  have  received  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  refurbishing  the 
Denver  Mint.  *^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  did.  We  com- 
puted that  the  construction  on  the  adja- 
cent property  already  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  including  equipment,  would 
cost  about  $4  Vz  million.  That  Is  substan- 
tially below  what  a  new  mint  would  cost. 
The  Arthur  D.  Little  report  Indicates 
that  a  new  mint  at  Philadelphia  would 
cost  about  $22  a  square  foot,  without  in- 
cluding land  acquisition  costs.  The  esti- 
mate was  In  the  neighborhood  of  $14 
million  for  the  type  of  mint  that  was 
being  discussed,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  that  without  the  land  acquisi- 
tion cost  being  included.  That  is  my 
understanding  of  the  Little  report. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     I  yield, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  a  rather  singu- 
lar state  of  affairs.  As  referred  to  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Treasury,  and  the  watchdogs,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  conmalttee 
Itself  have  not  seen  fit  to  put  In  the  bill 
some  kind  of  estimate.  Obviously  new 
obhgational  authority  is  involved.  If 
there  is  no  estimate,  it  does  not  show  up 
In  the  budget.  I  do  not  think  this  is  any 
way  "to  run  a  railroad."  I  believe  that 
before  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  there 
should  have  been  included  some  esti- 
mate, so  that  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
both  in  due  time,  might  know  how  much 
of  a  charge  there  would  be.  not  only  on 
this  year's  budget  but  next  year's  budget, 
and  also  In  the  following  year. 

The  figure  of  $17  million  has  been 
mentioned.  If  my  capacity  for  arith- 
metic is  any  good  at  all,  $14  million  plus 
$4  million  amounts  to  $18  million  for  the 
Denver  Mint,  Including  the  acquisition  of 
land.  In  addition.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  take  Into  account  what  the  cost  would 
be  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  correction.  The  total  cost  of  ex- 
panding the  Denver  Mint  is  estimated  at 
$4 » 2  million.  That  Is  all.  The  Philadel- 
phia Mint  is  a  wholly  different  situation. 

We  estimate  that  it  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $14  million,  without 
including  land  acquisition  costs.  There 
is  under  discussion  a  propossd  to  put 
the  mint  in  an  urban  renewal  area. 
What  the  land  acquisition  cost  there 
would  be,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  acquire  land  in  Denver,  because 
the  Gkjverrunent  already  owns  the  land 
around  the  mint. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  would  be  a  total 
of  about  $20  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  two  facili- 
Ues. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  ought  to  know 
more  about  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks,  a  resolution  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Denver,  concerning  the  mint  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

RESOLtrnoN  10 
Resolution    acknowledging    the    importance 

of  the  Denver  Mint  to  the  Denver  area  and 

the  entire  Nation,  and  urging  that  existing 

faclUtles  of  tne  Denver  Mint  be  expanded 

Whereas  the  Denver  Mint  has  constituted 
for  many  years  a  source  of  sincere  pride  to 
the  Denver  community;  and 

Whereas  the  Denver  Mint  has  for  many 
years  been  an  Important  attraction  to  tour- 
ists and  visitors  In  the  Denver  area;  and 

Whereas  the  Denver  Mint  now  employs 
over  300  workers  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
some  $2,000,000.  thus  making  the  mint  a 
highly  significant  factor  in  the  economy  of 
the  Denver  metropolitan  area;  and 

Whereas  the  high  productivity  and  central 
location  of  the  Denver  Mint  enables  coin  to 
b«  shipped  cheaply,  rapidly,  and  efficiently 
to  hanking  facilities  Uiroughout  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  various  studies  have  shown  that 
the  Denver  Mint  compares  favorably  in  both 


efficiency  and  costs  of  operation  with  other 
minting  facilities  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  officials  of  the  Denver  Mint  have 
urged  for  at  least  12  years  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mint  be  enlarged  and  Improved  In 
order  to  achieve  even  greater  efficiency  of 
operation;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  now  owns  a 
substantial  parcel  of  proi>erty  Immediately 
adjacent  to  the  mint  which  could  accommo- 
date the  enlargement  of  the  present  facilities; 
and 

Whereas  enlargement  of  the  Denver  Mint 
would  benefit  not  only  the  Immediate  Den- 
ver area,  but  the  entire  Nation  as  well:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Denver: 

Section  1.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Council  that  the  facilities  of  the  V3.  Mint 
In  Denver  can  and  should  be  substantially 
enlarged  and  that  said  expansion  should  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
better  meet  present  and  fut\u"e  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  coin. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  directed  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  having  the  matter  of  mint 
requirements  presently  under  consideration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  PubUc  Buildings 
Act.  passed  by  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration In  1959.  contains  no  au- 
thorization. It  Is  left  entirely  to  the 
appropriating  process.  We  are  only  fol- 
lo\ving  the  precedent  set  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  may  be  an  iso- 
lated precedent  of  that  kind,  but  cer- 
tainly that  does  not  prove  the  case. 
Congiess  Is  in  charge  of  the  public  purse. 
It  ought  to  know  not  only  what  goes  into 
the  purse,  but  also  what  comes  out  of  it. 
Here  we  have  an  open -end  authorization 
with  a  rather  ofiThand  estimate  of  per- 
haps $18  million  or  $20  million.  That 
could  easily  balloon  Into  $40  million  or 
$50  million.  This  may  be  something  like 
our  new  Dulles  Airport,  which  is  costing 
twice  as  much  as  the  original  estimate. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  not  one  cent  will  be  spent  until 
that  great  watchdog  over  the  Treasury, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, approves  whatever  request  is  made 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know;  but  under 
this  language,  $100  million  could  be 
spent.  Even  if  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  could  be  left 
out  of  the  picture  and  approval  could 
be  obtained  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  the  floor  of  the  House,  that  w^ould 
prove  exactly  nothing.  I  make  the  point 
that  this  is  a  very  careless  authorizing 
procedure.  It  should  not  be  done  by 
either  branch  of  the  National  Legisla- 
ture, which  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  public  purse.  The  De- 
partment should  be  required  to  submit 
to  Congress  figures  to  sustain  an  au- 
thorization which  will  be,  at  the  same 
time,  a  guideline  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  so  that  when  questions 
are  asked,  there  will  be  direction  to  a 
figure  in  the  proposal  into  which  one 
can  put  his  teeth.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one can  gainsay  the  fact  that  fiscally  this 
proposal  Is  a  very  irresponsible  way  of 
authorizing. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATiVK  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  13,  before  the  comma,  it  is  proix>sed 
to  insert  the  following:  "for  any  fiscal 
year  commencing  after  June  30,  1963, 
and  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1970." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  place  a  7  year  time 
limit  on  the  bill.  The  bill  provides  an 
authorization  for  an  unlimited  period 
of  time  to  construct  and  equip  buildings 
within  the  limitations  of  Public  Law  87- 
534  as  to  the  locations  of  mints  and  assay 
offices. 

The  Senator  from  Ulinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  was  exactly  correct  in  saying  that 
$100  million  or  more  could  be  spent.  The 
bill  provides  no  limitation  in  that  respect. 
The  authogzation  would  last  forever — 
in  perpeti^K  I  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  provide^l  actual  figure  as  a  limita- 
tion. I  beneve  a  figure  of  $25  million 
or  $30  million  for  an  authorization  would 
make  sense. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  who  is  an  expert  on  the  Phila- 
delphia situation,  has  said  that  the  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  $14  million  to 
$15  million;  the  cost  of  the  land,  $2,500,- 
000:  so  the  total  Philadelphia  cost  would 
be  $17,500,000. 

The  jimior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  has  said  that  $4,500,000  is 
the  maximum  amount  which  is  expected 
to  be  spent  on  the  Denver  mint.  That 
adds  up  to  a  $22  million  Federal 
expenditiure. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic to  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  recognize  that  it  would 
be  fine  to  have  an  architectiiral  triumph, 
as  he  put  it,  of  beauty  and  splendor;  but 
when  we  talk  about  beauty  and  splendor, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  also  to  consider 
the  cost  of  such  beauty  and  splendor. 

I  should  be  happy  to  support  any 
amendment  which  any  Senator  wishes 
to  offer  which  would  place  a  dollar  lim- 
itation in  the  bill.  However,  once  again 
I  say  that  there  are  practical  objections 
to  doing  so.  Certainly,  we  should  not 
open  up  the  situation  so  as  to  say  that 
forever,  from  now  on.  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  which  is 
charged  by  the  Senate  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  fixing  authorizations,  shall 
have  nothing  to  say  about  establishing 
limits  or  gxiidelines  within  which  mints, 
assay  offices,  and  so  forth,  will  be  built. 
That  is  exactly  What  we  are  saying  in 
the  bill.  There  is  no  time  limit,  and 
there  is  no  dollar  limit. 

This  means  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  could  act  without  any 
limit  at  all.  But  the  function  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  exactly 
what  its  name  implies.  Its  function  is  to 
appropriate  within  limitations  of  author- 
izations. The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions always  looks  to  the  authorization 
limitations.  The  members  of  that  com- 
mittee are  harried,  harassed,  and  ex- 
tremely busy  men — undoubtedly  the  bus- 
iest Members  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  would  not  be  doing  them 
any    favor    by    saying    that    whatever 


amount  they  wish  to  appropriate  is  all 
right.    The  sky  is  the  limit. 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  As  I  imderstand  the 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  it  is 
to  place  a  time  limitation  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  a  discussion  with 
the  Senator  in  the  Chamber  a  half  hour 
or  so  ago.  I  told  him  I  was  disposed  to 
support  his  amendment.  I  have  since 
learned,  although  I  cannot  put  my  finger 
on  the  exact  testimony,  that  Miss  Adams 
testified  that  this  expenditure  would  in- 
volve a  lO-year  program.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  possible  to  finish  it  in 
less  time. 

What  would  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin think  of  changing  the  period  of  time 
to  10  years?  We  know  that  it  is  planned 
to  biiild  a  mint  in  Philadelphia.  We,  in 
Colorado,  do  not  wish  to  be  left  out  on 
a  time  basis,  because  the  expansion  of 
the  Denver  mint  will  take  place  subse- 
quent to  the  expansion  In  Philadelphia. 
Neither  do  we  In  Colorado  wish  to  be 
left  out  of  appropriation  bills. 

The  history  of  the  Denver  Mint,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  is  a  very  fine  one. 
It  is  the  best  in  the  country.  For  this 
reason,  we  desire  to  ma|£e  certain  that 
we  shall  not  be  "included  out." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  makes  an  excellent  point.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Philadelphia 
project  might  well  be  a  10-year  project. 
and  that  the  Denver  project  may  take 
longer. 

In  view  of  the  solid  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  in  recognizing  that 
there  is  merit  in  providing  a  time  limit. 
I  am  willing  to  modify  my  amendment. 
Would  the  Senator  say  that  15  years 
would  be  adequate,  or  would  he  suggest 
10  years? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  my  suggesting  the 
absence  of  a  quoioim?  I  think  that  we 
might  briefly  confer  to  see  if  some  satis- 
factory language  may  be  drafted. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sii*e  to  modify  my  amendment.  I  shall 
read  the  modification,  because  it  is  short. 

On  page  2  line  13  before  the  comma, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following :  "for 
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any  fiscal  year  commencing  aft*r  i»^ 
30.    1963.  and  ending  prior  to  JulT? 

1973."  ^  y 

That  would  provide  a  10-year  limit, 
tion.  •«*uw. 

The  second  amendment  is:  On  pac.) 
line  15.  strike  out  "such  sums  as  eqiIt  bi 
necessary"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -mS 
million."  ** 

That  means  that  there  will  be  a  tim* 
limitation  of  10  years  and  an  authortS* 
tion   amount  limitation  of  $30  muiw 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wlllS 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  u 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  PennsylvtnlT 

Mr.  CLARK.     For  the  purpose  of  hav 
ing    the    record    quite    clear,    will   the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  read  into  the 
record  section  4  as  it  would  be  amcndrt 
by  his  amendment,  should  it  be  adopted) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes,  indeed: 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  b*  appro, 
prlated  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  ttva 
June  30.  1963.  and  ending  prior  to  July  i 
1973,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  dm 
otherwise  appropriated,  $30,000,000  to  earn 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  ^^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
should  read  a  little  differently,  in  onte 
to  have  the  intent  clear;  and  I  suggest 
the  following : 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  l>e  %ppn- 
prlated,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Tnuiaj 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  sums  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $30,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purpoMi 
of  this  Act. 

And  then  with  the  10-year  liinitatlon 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  hat 
already  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania;  and  I  am  hMtn 
to  accept  that  modification  of  my 
amendment.  I  believe  this  amendment 
provides  exactly  what  the  Senators  fran 
Colorado,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENi,  and  I  have  been  asking  (or. 
It  provides,  first,  an  appropriate  and 
practical  time  limitation;  and,  second,  i 
dollar  limitation  which  it  seems  to  me 
is  sufficiently  generous  to  provide  for 
what  is  needed,  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  spelled 
out — but  at  the  same  time  it  limits  the 
amount  which  can  be  spent  under  the 
circumstances  to  the  amount  which  we 
hope  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill,  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  the  chainnao 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Senaton 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicKl,  and  in  light  of  the  debate 
which  has  occurred,  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  this  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  Is  interested 
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m  tbi*  proposed  legislation — first,  be- 
cMoae,  of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  need  for  new  mint  equipment  and  a 
orv  building  in  Philadelphia;  and  sec- 
ond because  we  consider  that  ultimately 
A  new  one  will  be  needed  in  Denver.  I 
jm  glad  that  Senators  who  are  inter- 
fgted  in  those  localities  have  been  able 
(0  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Senator 
fjffia  Wisconsin,  whose  amendment  I 
approve.  It  provides  leeway  of  about 
f$  million,  if  there  is  infiation. 

We  hope  there  will  not  be  inflation; 
^t  It  is  wise  to  provide  that  much  lee- 
iray  above  the  President's  request  of 
122  million.  So  I  approve  of  the  amend- 
ment. '  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
imendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wls- 
ooDsin. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
jxjsed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (8.  874)  was  ordered  to  be 
encrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  <S.  874)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
iMd.  acting  through  the  Administrator  of 
0«aeral  Services.  <  1 )  to  design  and  con- 
itruct  such  buildings  as  may  be  required  In 
eoooectlon  with  the  operations  of  the  Bu- 
nau  of  the  Mint;  (2)  to  furnish  and  equip 
nch  buildings  with  all  necessary  building 
equipment,  facilities,  and  utilities;  and  (3) 
to  acquire  suitable  sites  for  such  buildings 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  donation,  ex- 
duuoge.  or  otherwise.  The  Secretary  of  the 
lyataury  Is  authorised  to  furnish  and  equip 
mch  buildings  with  all  necessary  coinage  and 
other  special  equipment  and  facilities. 

8k.  2.  All  functions  with  respect  to  the 
operation,  maintenance,  and  custody  of  any 
building  constructed  pxu^uant  to  this  Act 
m  hereby  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the 
TtMBury,  and  all  functions  with  respect  to 
the  repair  and  Improvement  of  any  such 
building  are  hereby  vested  In  the  Admlnls- 
trstor  of  General  Services. 

Sac.  3.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
bt  construed  as  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  building  as  defined  In  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 

Sec.  4.  Tliere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  commencing 
»fter  June  30.  1963,  and  ending  prior  to  July 
I.  1»73,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  not 
In  excess  of  aSO.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated  to  the 
Dipartment  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  may  t>e  available  for  transfer 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
rwuln  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
I»8sed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF   NATIONAL 
ACTORS'   EQUITY   WEEK 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39. 

The  Presiding  Offlcer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  joint  resolution 
<S.J.  Res.  39  >  designating  the  week  of 
May  20-26,  1963.  as  National  Actors' 
Equity  Week,  which  was,  on  pages  1  and 
2,  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF   1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  127,  Senate 
bUl  537. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  537*  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  to  provide 
for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the  fis- 
cal requirements  of  the  executive  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IRVING  M.  IVES  AND  EDMUND  EZRA 
DAY:    PARTNERS  IN  PIONEERING 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  my 
predecessor  in  this  body,  the  late  Irving 
M.  Ives,  was  properly  recognized  as  a 
trailblazer  in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
because  of  his  authorship  of  the  first 
State  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  in 
America.  By  his  leadership  in  this  field, 
Irving  Ives  "altered  forever  the  whole 
horizon  of  civil  rights" — it  has  been  said. 

But  this  man  had  other  great  accom- 
plishments to  his  credit,  and  one  of  them 
was  formulation  of  plans  leading  to 
the  foundii^  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. This  creative  and  forward-look- 
ing development  grew  out  of  Irving  Ives* 
work  in  the  State  legislature  and  it  has 


served  as  a  model  for  many  other  States 
to  undertake  serious  study  of  this  vital 
and  challenging  field. 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  Milton  R.  Konvitz, 
a  distinguished  author  and  teacher  at 
the  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions, delivered  last  fall  an  erudite  and 
inspiring  address  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  Ives  Quad- 
rangle at  Cornell  University.  In  his  re- 
marks he  dealt  with  Irving  Ives'  remark- 
able pioneering  achievements  and  his 
partnership  with  Edmund  Ezra  Day  in 
helping  to  build  Cornell  University  into 
the  great  educational  institution  it  is 
today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Konvitz'  address  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Pounding  of  the  New  Tokk  State 
School  of  Industrial  and  Labok  Rela- 
tions— A  Tribute  to  Irving  M.  Ives  and 
Edmund  Ezra  Day 

(Address  by  Milton  R.  Konvitz) 

Soon  after  Horace  Mann  died,  a  public  sub- 
scription for  a  statue  of  him  was  undertaken, 
and  Thoreau  was  asked  for  a  contribution. 
Although  a  friend  of  the  Horace  Mann  fam- 
ily, Thoreau  declined  because  he  thought 
that  "a  man  ought  not  any  more  to  take  up 
room  in  the  world   after  he  was  dead." 

But  some  men  do  take  up  room  In  the 
world  after  they  have  died;  Indeed,  some 
men,  like  Thoreau  himself,  take  up  more 
room  after  their  death  than  they  did  while 
they  were  alive. 

The  room  that  men  take  up  is  much  more 
than  physical  space.  In  paying  tribute  to 
Irving  M.  Ives  and  Edmund.  Ezra  Day,  at  the 
dedication  of  this  complex  of  buildings,  we 
could  appropriately  recall  the  epitaph  to 
Christopher  Wren,  written  by  his  son  and 
Inscribed  over  the  interior  of  a  door  in  St. 
Paul's:  SI  monumentmn  requiris,  circum- 
splce — "If  you  would  see  his  monument,  look 
around."  But  as  we  look  around,  we  see  a 
great  deal  more  than  what  Is  apparent  to  the 
outer  eye.  For  the  Inner  eye  sees  a  school, 
an  Institution;  and  an  institution  is  always, 
and  above  all  else,  an  Idea;  and  an  Idea  has 
Its  original  home  and  Its  most  congenial  hab- 
itat In  the  mind,  heart  and  spirit  of  a  man. 
Emerson  was,  of  course,  right  in  stressing 
the  truth  that  an  Institution  is  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  a  man. 

It  sometimes  providentially  happens  that 
several  men  are  brought  together  In  such  a 
way  that  their  ideas,  purposes  and  wills 
coalesce  Into  an  Institution  which  absorbs 
their  diverse  talents,  so  that  they  are  made 
to  move  in  one  direction,  toward  an  identical 
goal.  Cornell  University  has  been  singularly 
fortunate  In  such  fruitful  partnerships. 
There  was  the  original  union  of  Ezra  Cornell 
and  Andrew  Dickson  White,  a  pattern  that 
was  repeated  some  80  years  later  in  the  part- 
nership of  Irving  Ives  and  Edmund  Ezra 
Day.  I  find  these  partnerships  full  of  tanta- 
lizing antinomies.  White  and  Day  were  the 
scholars,  the  philosophers,  the  highbrows, 
the  eggheads.  Cornell  and  Ives  were  men 
from  the  marketplace,  the  kings,  the  practl- 
csJ  men.  One  might  naturally  have  looked 
to  White  and  Day  for  the  ideas,  and  to 
Cornell  and  Ives  for  the  practical  implemen- 
tation. But  we  know  that  precisely  the  op- 
posite happened.  The  grand  ideas,  the  far- 
reaching  designs,  the  lofty  and  splendid 
dreams  came  to  Cornell  and  Ives.  It  was  they 
who  were  the  philosophers,  who  spoke  as  if 
they  had  fed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.  It 
was  the  so-called  practical  men  who  brought 
their  dreams  to  the  so-called  scholars  and 
philosophers;  and  In  the  partnerships  that 
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were  formed,  the  conventlon&l  roles  of  these 
men  lost  their  significance:  the  practical 
men  had  their  heads  in  the  heaven  of  Pla- 
tonic ideas,  and  the  philosophers  lived  and 
worked  in  the  cave. 

The  truth  is  that  each  pair  made  up  a 
single  phllosopher-klng:  and  it  was  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  In  the  process  of  realiza- 
tion the  grand  designs  were  not  mutilated 
or  trivialized.  In  the  precarious  and  tedious 
business  of  execution  In  detail,  the  Ideas, 
surviving  the  hard  discipline  of  reality,  re- 
msdned  free  and  brave. 

Now,  what  was  the  high  and  pure  Idea  that 
has  become  the  institution  which  Is  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  Ives  and  Day? 

As  the  leading  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  Irving  Ives  discovered  that, 
especially  In  ova  complex.  Industrialized  civ- 
ilization, it  is  through  work  that  a  man 
becomes  and  gets  to  know  himself  as  a 
hvunan  being.  For  only  through  work  can 
a  man  rise  above  the  exigencies  of  nature. 
Work,  as  Emll  Brunner  has  said,  "Is  the 
great  and  dangerous  privilege  of  man."  And 
yet,  when  Ives  looked  about  him  in  his  own 
great  State,  he  saw  that  millions  of  men 
were  discriminated  against  when  they  sought 
to  exercise  this  great  and  dangerous  prlTl- 
lege,  which  was  tiieir  birthright  as  men,  be- 
cause of  their  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  This  abuse  and  misuse  of 
men  made  work  an  ethical  problem,  and  led 
Irving  Ives  to  become  the  proponent  of  the 
Ives-Qulnn  Law,  the  first  State  fair  employ- 
ment practices  act  in  the  United  States. 
Por  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, opportunity  for  employment  without 
discrimination  became  a  civil  right.  Today 
there  are  such  enforceable  laws  in  20 
States,  and  their  reach  has  In  some  States 
been  extended  to  encompass  education, 
housing,  and  places  of  public  accommoda- 
tion. By  making  employment  a  civil  right, 
and  by  establishing  a  special  agency  charged 
with  the  duty  to  vindicate  this  right,  Irving 
Ives  altered  forever  the  whole  horizon  of 
civil  rights. 

At  the  same  time  Irving  Ives  saw  that  al- 
most the  entire  field  of  industrial  and  labor 
relations  was  excluded  from  scholarship  and 
teaching,  and  was,  more  often  than  not, 
subject  to  imposture,  dogma.  Ignorance,  or 
lazy  conjecture.  This  was  a  paradoxical  and 
indefensible  situation,  for  industrial  and 
labor  relations  are  of  prime  importance  in 
our  culture  and  civilization,  and  if  schol- 
arship is  truth — truth  about  things  that 
matter — then  this  situation  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue.  Ives  and  his  legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Industrial  and  Labor  Con- 
ditions— the  so-called  Ives  committee — went 
before  the  legislature  with  a  bill  to  set  up 
a  school  that  would  fill  this  vacuum.  It  was 
a  daringly  creative  idea,  and  one  that  was 
eminently  appropriate  to  what  E.  H.  Carr 
has  called  the  20th  century  revolution: 
the  expansion  of  reason.  The  primary  func- 
tion of  reason  or  the  intelligence,  as  applied 
to  man  in  society,  is  no  longer  merely  to 
Investigate,  but  also  to  transform.  This 
heightened  consciousness  of  the  power  of 
man  to  Improve  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  his  social,  economic  and  political 
affairs  by  the  application  of  rational  proc- 
esses could  not  be  stopped  at  the  point 
where  man  achieves  or  affirms  his  "great  and 
dangerous  privilege"  as  a  worker. 

Men  with  horse-and-buggy  notions  mxist 
have  laughed  at  this  idea  of  Irving  Ives; 
for  there  is  always  a  cult  of  irratlonalism, 
there  are  always  those  who  would  not  permit 
the  extension  of  the  role  of  reason  In  society. 
But  the  legislature  accepted  the  Ives  plan; 
and  Edmund  Ezra  Day  and  the  trustees  and 
faculty  of  Cornell  University  gave  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  "a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
And  thus,  Indiistrlal  and  labor  relations, 
from  an  object  of  fear,  revulsion,  or  Indif- 
ference, became  a  subject  of  serious  study. 


I  would  like  to  think  that  Irving  Ives 
shared  the  spiritual  values  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, who.  you  will  recall,  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  draft  his  own  epitaph,  dis- 
regarded all  the  great  oflices  he  had  filled  In 
Virginia  and  In  the  National  Government, 
and  wrote  simply :  "Here  was  burled  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for 
religious  freedom,  and  father  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia."  Irving  Ives,  too,  filled  great 
ofUces  In  his  State  and  Nation,  and  even  one 
of  international  reach,  yet,  I  think,  he  would 
want  to  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
first  statute  guaranteeing  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination in  employment,  and  as  the 
father  of  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations.  That  Is  greatness  enough  for 
any  man. 

I  venture  to  think,  too,  that  Dr.  Day.  In 
taking  steps  to  bring  this  school  Into  the 
Cornell  University  family  of  colleges,  acted 
not  only  In  response  to  the  demands  of  the 
twentieth  century  revolution,  but  also  con- 
sistently with  the  best  in  the  classical  tradi- 
tion of  education. 

Aristotle's  disdainful  attitude  toward  work 
or  ptractical  activity  led  him  to  ttM  conclu- 
sion Uiat  subjects  of  Instructlon^a*^  "partly 
of  a  liberal  and  partly  of  an  lUlberal  charac- 
ter." All  paid  employment*,  he  said,  belong 
to  the  vulgar  arts,  "for  they  absorb  and  de- 
grade the  mind."  The  fifst  principle  of  all 
action,  he  said,  was  leisure.  Even  in  the 
pursuit  of  liberal  subjects,  the  freeman  or 
gentleman  must  preserve  tax  amateur  or  dil- 
ettantish character.  Leisure  Is  always  higher 
than  occupation:  the  power  to  use  leisure 
rightly  is  the  basis  of  the  freeman's  life. 

These  views  of  Aristotle  dominated  edu- 
cation through  the  medieval  period.  The 
main  stream  of  thought  held  to  the  belief 
that  practical  activity  is  to  be  shunned  by 
the  pious  man,  who  replaced  the  Aristotelian 
freeman,  for  practical  activity  was  likely  to 
attach  a  man  to  the  world  which  he  should 
desire  to  leave.  All  practical  activity,  all 
work,  belonged  to  the  world  that  followed 
the  fall  of  Adam  and  was  part  of  the  curse 
visited  on  mankind.  The  best  that  might  be 
said  for  practical  activity  was  that  It  might 
be  a  meaJi»^of  discipline  against  a  sinful  life. 

But  the  classical  tradition  had  another 
current  of  educational  philosophy.  Plato 
contended,  quite  simply,  that  if  theory  is  a 
product  of  mind,  so  Is  practice.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  distinction  between  them, 
and  so  edix^atlon  and  the  life  of  reason  ought 
not  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  theo- 
retical. To  know  a  thing  or  an  act  is  to 
know  It  as  part  of  an  embracing  order. 
There  ought  to  be,  therefore,  no  sharp  line 
between  subjects  of  study  that  are  "liberal" 
and  those  that  are  "Illiberal."  A  liberal 
subject  may  be  studied  Illiberally,  and  a  so- 
called  Illiberal  subject  may  be  studied  lib- 
erally. The  difference  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the 
teaching  and  not  In  the  subject.  Thus, 
Plato's  highest  type  of  man.  as  soon  as  he 
attains  contemplation,  was  bcomd  to  return 
to  action.  Theory  must  be  tiimed  to  prac- 
tical account. 

Cicero's  thought  was  In  the  spirit  of  Plato 
when  In  his  speech  for  Archlas  he  stressed 
the  inner  connection  among  all  branches 
of  learning,  among  all  arts  which  aim  at  hu< 
man  culture  and  humaneness.  "All  arts 
which  have  anything  to  do  with  man,"  he 
contended,  "have  a  common  bond  and,  as 
it  were,  contain  within  themselves  a  certain 
affinity." 

It  was  this  Platonic  attitude  that,  dis- 
placing Aristotelian  scbolastidain,  came  to 
dominate  the  spirit  of  the  Renslswance,  of 
the  Reformation,  and  of  the  intellecttial. 
scientific,  and  industrial  revolutions  of  mod- 
em history.  Erasmus,  by  applying  to  the 
New  Testament  the  principles  of  humanism 
and  scholarship,  broke  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween sacred  and  profane  learning,  and  made 
the  Bible  Itself  the  subject  of  serious  scholar- 
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ship.  In  the  same  way  and  spirit,  modeni 
scholarship  broke  down  the  barriers  i^ 
tween  theoretical  and  practical  stiidieB  hll 
tween  the  traditional  "liberal"  and  "illibenr 
subjects.  And  so,  gradually,  and  often  pain 
fully.  It  came  to  be  generally  recognized  thit 
scholarship  is  truth,  whether  the  inquiry  u 
secular  or  sacred,  literary  or  sclentlflc.  ttve^ 
retical  or  practical.  There  is  truth  in  tha 
hitting  in  of  a  nail,  or  in  thinking  of  the 
problem  of  evil,  or  in  finding  a  remedy  tot 
malaria,  or  in  dating  a  Dead  Sea  scroll,  or  in 
the  conduct  of  a  union  meeting,  or  in  th» 
solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 

This  was  an  Inevitable  development  a« 
we  look  back  upon  the  process  now,  for  one* 
the  Bible  and  classical  literature  cetaed  to 
be  regarded  as  depositories  of  knovleilge  of 
facts,  once  men  ceased  to  go  to  Oenesis  or 
to  Aristotle  for  the  fact  of  natural  or  socui 
history,  scholarship,  or  the  search  for  truth 
became  boundless  in  reach.  Libert;  of 
thought  became  Inextricably  attached  to  the 
ideal  of  the  unity  of  knowledge.  And  so  tt 
is  natural  that  today  theologians,  giving  the 
Bible  a  fresh  reading,  see  that  work  or  prse- 
tical  activity  was  not  said  to  be  a  curse  on 
man,  but  rather  a  fulfillment  of  Ood's  onlct 
to  man  to  subdue  the  earth,  so  that  it  nuy 
serve  his  needs  and  Ideals;  and  Intellectusl 
history  now  traces  Western  clvilizaUon  Uck 
to  this  very  will  to  work,  to  be  practictl,  to 
create — a  will  that,  as  a  contemporary  theo- 
logian puts  It,  "asserted  Itself  In  history  by 
breaking  down  the  barriers  which  separmtsd 
the  'merely  Industrial'  or  'merely  useful' 
kinds  of  work  from  the  'higher'  kinds," 

Now,  this  complex  development  of  Idea* 
and  of  civilization  was,  I  feel  stire,  written 
on  the  tables  of  Ezra  Cornell's  mind,  which 
he  summarized  In  the  phrase  that  Is  on  the 
seal  of  the  University:  "I  would  found  an  In- 
stitution where  any  person  can  find  Instme- 
tlon  In  any  study. 

When  Edmund  Ezra  Day  asked  Irving  It«s 
to  place  his  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations  on  the  campus  at  Ithaca  and  to 
make  It  an  Integral  part  of  the  university,  be 
acted  In  the  spirit  of  Cornell  and  White,  sad 
in  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  the  humanlti*. 
and  of  all  those  elements  of  our  religion  sad 
culture  that  are  alive  and  significant  for  lift. 
Day  and  Ives,  knowing  that  work  is  a  pM- 
mary  concern  of  man  and  of  society,  and 
that  a  substantial  aspect  of  civilization  Is  the 
system  of  relations  among  men  who  work, 
and  between  workers,  employers,  government, 
and  society,  founded  a  school  of  Industrlsl 
and  labor  relations  within  a  university  that 
does  not  recognise  a  classification  of  sub- 
jects Into  liberal  and  illiberal,  or  theo- 
retical and  practical,  or  sacred  and  profsne— 
a  school  within  a  university  conducted  on 
the  principle  that  narrow  subjects  must  be 
studied  broadly  and  deeply,  that  theorle* 
must  be  tested  by  practice,  and  that  prac- 
tical activities  must  be  Investigated  for  valtd 
empirical  generalizations,  for  the  one  in 
the  many  that  they  may  contain. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  broke 
new  ground  In  American  education.  We  who 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  echooJ 
know  that  only  men  who  have  no  responsi- 
bility iiave  the  right  to  leave  ideas  vague. 
We  ixave  the  responsibility  to  turn  IdesU 
into  practicalities,  and  to  seek  near— snd 
even  Unmediate — means  to  distant  ends.  We 
are,  however,  not  gods  but  men.  We  do  not 
expect  to  complete  that  which  Is  by  itt 
nature  an  infinite  task,  or  to  find  perfsc- 
tions  where  only  approximations  are  possible. 
And  so,  while  we  are  proud  of  our  func- 
tions and  purposes,  we  are  humble  In  the 
awareness  of  our  Imperfections  and  Umlts- 
tions;  yet  we  hope  that,  young  or  old,  we 
shall  never  want  to  take  in  saU,  and  that  It 
will  ever  be  our  determination,  as  it  Is  our 
destiny,  to  strive  and  to  seek  to  fulfill  the 
Ideals  of  Ives  and  Day,  for  whom — with  apol- 
ogies to  Thoreau — there  will  ever  be  ampl* 
room  in  the  world  of  living  men. 
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A  TRACTOR  POR  DAMPAU 

jlr  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  to 
those  of  us  who  ai^  so  involved  with  the 
JSSulatlon  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
ttyo  execution  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gr$m  It  is  gratifying  and  refreshing  to 
beftr  of  the  activities  of  private  individ- 
uals in  parallel  fields. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  of  the 
One  Job  one  of  my  New  York  constituents 
Is  doing  with  the  International  Volun- 
tary Services  in  Vietnam.  Dan  Leaty  of 
ODtarlo.  NY.,  has  been  with  Intcrna- 
yonal  Voluntary  Service  a  little  less  than 
a  year  and  has  been  carrying  out  his 
duties  primarily  in  the  village  of  Dam- 
pftu.  His  dedication  to  his  woik  and  to 
the  people  of  Vietnam  has  inspired  the 
nfople  of  his  own  hometown  to  see 
what  they  could  do  to  help  this  village. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  in  Dam- 
pau  have  been  driven  from  their  homes 
in  the  mountains  by  Chinese  Commu- 
nist guerrillas.  They  are  starting  anew 
to  build  a  home  out  of  the  Jimgle. 

Through  Dan  Leaty  came  a  plea  from 
a  missionary  in  Dampau  for  a  tractor  to 
help  turn  barren  earth  into  fertile  land. 
Inunedlately,  Dan's  fellow  citizens  in 
Ootario  rallied  behind  the  missionary 
request.  Through  funds  provided  by 
church  and  civic  organizations  as  well  as 
through  personal  donations,  a  tractor 
complete  with  plow  and  tools  will  soon 
be  presented  to  the  people  of  Dampau. 

Mr.  President,  the  enthusiasm  Dan 
Leaty  and  his  commimity  of  good  neigh- 
bors have  put  into  this  project  has  my 
highest  commendation.  America  needs 
more  men  like  Dan  Leaty  with  his  pio- 
neering spirit  and  more  towns  like  On- 
tario, N.Y.,  whose  citizens  are  willing  to 
share  what  they  have  with  the  less  privi- 
leged people  of  the  world.  Their  efforts 
have  ccmtributed  immeasurably  to  a  bet- 
ter and  more  productive  Dampau  and. 
in  turn,  have  contributed  towaid  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  America  in  this 
tiny  village.  The  tractor  they  have  do- 
nated will  stand  as  a  lasting  symbol  of 
friendship  between  American  and  Viet- 
nam. 

ORDER  POR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 

TODAY     UNTIL     11     O'CLOCK     ON 

MONDAY,  MAY   13,   1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  morning 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  POR  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THE  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  Senators,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  one  of  our  distinpui-shed 
colleagues,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATER],  Will  bc  honored  this 
evening  by  a  dinner  being  given  him  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee,  I  should  notify 
the  Senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  session  too  late 


today,  so  that  all  interested  Republicaiis 
can  attend  the  dinner  in  honor  of  our 
colleague.  I  understand  that  it  is  a 
SI -plus  a  plate  dinner.     [Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  my 
distinguished  friend  will  yield,  he  is  in- 
vited also,  if  he  can  scare  up  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  minority  lead- 
er is  talking  to  a  Democrat. 


INTERIM  REPORT  BY  PREPARED- 
NESS INVESTIGATING  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE WITH  RESPECT  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Pi-eparedncss  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  filed  a  report  with  the  full  committee 
on  the  first  phases  of  the  hearings  it  has 
been  conducting  with  reference  to  the 
military  buildup  in  Cuba  and  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  our  intelligence 
activities  and  operations  in  connection 
with  Cuba  during  the  year  1962  and  to 
date. 

In  addition  to  the  report  we  filed  with 
the  committee,  which  is  a  secret  report 
and  necessarily  so  because  it  involves 
the  security  of  the  Nation,  we  have  re- 
leased to  the  press  and  to  the  public  a 
so-called  "sanitized"  version  of  that  re- 
port which  carries  all  the  information 
and  comment  thereon  which  is  permit- 
ted under  the  rules  for  release  of  secu- 
rity matters  of  this  nature. 

I  shall  present  today  a  fairly  brief 
statement  with  reference  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  subcommittee  so  far  on  this 
subject  and  some  brief  comment  upon 
some  major  phases  of  the  repwrt. 

First,  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi knows,  this  is  the  first  extensive 
hearing  ever  held  on  a  major  activity  of 
the  CIA  and  related  intelligence  activ- 
ities, and  the  first  repjort  made  thereon. 
Some  hearings  held  of  a  major  nature 
might  have  been  held,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  run  across  any  report  which 
was  filed. 

This  was  not  an  investigation  of  the 
CIA  at  all.  but  was  considered  to  be  a 
starting  point  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  problem  with  references  to  Cuba 
and  what  developed  there,  and  some  of 
the  reasons  why. 

The  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  followed  the  testimony  now  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problem  of 
detection  and  analysis  of  information 
from  human  sources  or  other  sources. 
The  Government  has  had  to  carry  on 
intelligence  checks  not  only  with  refer- 
ence to  Cuba,  but  also  with  reference  to 
many  other  places  in  the  world.  We 
have  a  better  understanding  of,  and 
some  sympathy  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lems presented  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  phase  of  the 
testimony,  there  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee as  to  what  should  be  in  the 
reF>ort,  as  to  what  should  be  said  and 
how  it  should  be  said.  Without  anyone 
yielding  one  bit  in  principle,  as  a  result 
of  an  exchange  of  thought  and  sugges- 
tions, which  was  very  thorough  and  cer- 
tainly very  helpful  to  me — and  I  think  to 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 


tee— we  now  are  filing  a  unanimous  re- 
p>ort,  agreed  to  by  all  the  membei^.  I 
think  that  within  itself  it  is  a  contribu- 
tion with  reference  to  this  problem. 

The  subcommittee  now  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  1 , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson] ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Thurmond  I,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Saltonstall  1 ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  GoldwatcrI. 
and  myself;  and  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  the  present  chairman. 

I  invite  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
secret  repoi-t.  It  will  be  kept  on  file  and 
accessible  to  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  any  Member  of  the  House,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned,  at  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  at  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  each  of 
which  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Old  Senate  Office  Building.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  report  to  each 
Member  of  Congress.  There  are  dele- 
tions, necessarily,  of  facts  as  well  as 
comment  thereon,  from  the  report  which 
went  out  to  the  press,  but  I  think  there 
is  much  solid  matter  in  the  report,  so  far 
as  the  material  it  prop>oses  to  cover  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  President,  while  our  investigation 
is  not  yet  complete  and  will  continue, 
the  subcommittee  has  now  filed  with 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  an  in- 
terim report  which  is  directed  primarily 
to  the  military  developments  in  that  un- 
happy island  and  our  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities and  operations  in  connection  with 
them. 

The  interim  repoit  filed  with  our 
parent  committee  was  necessarily  clas- 
sified as  "Secret"  since  it  contains  in- 
formation which,  if  publicly  released, 
would  have  affected  our  national  security 
adversely.  However,  consistent  with  our 
pledge  'to  make  all  the  facts  public  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  national  secu- 
rity considerations,  all  of  the  facts  and 
information  contained  In  the  report 
which  can  be  made  public  under  secu- 
rity regulations  are  now  being  released 
to  the  press  and  the  public. 

The  subcommittee  endeavored  to  make 
its  interim  report  as  factual  as  possible. 
When  the  evidence  thus  far  presented  to 
us  was  inadequate  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  definitive  conclusions — as  was  true 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  now  in  Cuba  and  with  respect  to 
the  question  of  whether  concealed 
strategic  missiles  remain  there — we  have 
frankly  said  so.  When  deficiencies  or 
inadequacies  in  our  intelligence  opera- 
tions appeared,  we  have  candidly  pointei 
them  out.  In  those  cases  where  credit 
was  due  to  our  intelligence  people,  v.  c 
have  been  equally  candid. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefiy  some  of 
the  major  findings  of  the  interim  report. 
As  I  have  stated,  it  is  directed  primarily 
to  our  intelligence  operations  prior  to, 
during  and  after  the  crisis  last  fall. 

Mr.  President,  last  October  we  escaped 
being  confi-onted  with  operational  stra- 
tegic missiles  on  our  very  doorstep  by 
a  very  narrow  margin.  We  may  be 
thankful  indeed  that  our  photographic 
reconnaissance  last  fall  was  able  to 
identify  all  strategic  weapon  systems  in 
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Cuba  before  they  became  fully  opera- 
tional and  to  spell  out  their  locations 
and  performance  characteristics — all  in 
a  limited  period  of  time  and  despite  ad- 
verse weather  and  an  almost  completely 
closed  society.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  photoerraphlc 
reconnaissance  has  certain  inherent  lim- 
itations and  that  the  absence  of  photo- 
graphic confirmation  of  a  report  or  re- 
ix>rts  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
such  reports  are  vmtrue.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  useful  lessons  have  been  learned 
from  these  facts. 

Prom  the  testimony  thus  far  presented, 
it  appears  to  the  subcommittee  that  a 
reasonably  competent  job  was  done  by 
the  intelligence  community  in  acquiring 
and  collecting  intelligence  information 
and  data.  We  found  also,  however,  that 
'aulty  intelligence  evaluation  of  the  data, 
coupled  with  the  philosophical  conviction 
of  the  intelligence  ofHcials  that  it  would 
be  contrary  to  Soviet  policy  to  introduce 
strategic  missiles  into  Cuba,  resulted  in 
some  intelligence  Judgments  and  evalu- 
ations which  later  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
A  factor  which  contributed  to  the  faulty 
evaluations  was  the  tendency  of  the  in- 
telligence community  to  downgrade  and 
discount  the  reports  of  Cuban  refugees 
and  exiles. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Inotjye  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OfBcer. ) 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  they  should  accept 
everything  which  is  said,  but  perhaps 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  overdown- 
grade  the  reports  of  Cuban  refugees. 
Perhaps  that  would  be  a  more  accurate 
way  to  state  it. 

A  few  of  the  instances  of  faulty  intel- 
ligence Judgment  and  evaluation  deserve 
specific  comment. 

The  evidence  was  undisputed  that  it 
was  not  until  after  a  confirming  picture 
was  obtained  on  October  25, 1962 — 3  days 
after  the  President  spoke  to  the  Nation — 
that  it  was  established  by  the  intelligence 
commimity  that  organized  Soviet  ground 
combat  units  were  indeed  present  in 
Cuba.  While  I  will  not  conmient  on  this 
fact  at  length,  its  importance  should  be 
obvious  to  all. 

In  addition,  as  the  subcommittee  re- 
port points  out,  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba  was  substantially  under- 
estimated by  the  intelligence  community 
throughout  the  crisis.  On  October  22, 
1962 — the  day  the  President  spoke — our 
intelligence  people  estimated  that  there 
were  8,900  to  10,000  Soviets  in  Cuba,  in- 
cluding civilian  technicians.  They  now 
say  that,  at  the  height  of  the  buildup  last 
October,  there  were  at  least  22,000  Soviet 
troops  on  the  island. 

Despite  nimierous  reports  of  their  pres- 
ence, it  was  not  until  photographic  evi- 
dence was  obtained  on  October  14,  1962, 
that  the  Intelligence  community  con- 
cluded that  strategic  missiles  had.  in  fact, 
been  introduced  into  Cuba.  On  this 
point  it  is  clear  to  the  subcommittee  the 
intelligence  evaluation  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  conununity's  conviction 
that  the  introduction  of  such  missiles 
would  be  contrary  to  Soviet  policy  and 
that,  as  a  result,  indicators  that  such 
Tni.«i«il«'.<  were  being  installed  were  not 
given  proper  weight. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee 
found  no  evidence  that  there  was  a  pho- 
tography gap  between  September  5  and 
October  15.  and  no  factual  support  for 
the  charge  that  prior  to  October  14  a 
conflict  or  deadlock  existed  between  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  which  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  the  U-2  flights  from  CIA  to 
SAC. 

I  emphasize  that  flnding  because  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  mis- 
leading information  from  various 
sources  about  a  terrible  gap  due  to 
some  conflict  or  difference  between  the 
CIA  and  SAC.  There  was  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  to  support  that  charge.  To 
the  contrary,  all  the  evidence — p>ositive 
strong,  emphatic  evidence — was  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  the  closest  co- 
ordination, cooperation,  and  working 
together  between  them  all  the  way 
through.  There  was  no  evidence  of  a 
conflict  or  a  so-called  gap. 

We  inquired  closely  into  the  many 
reports  that  strategic  missiles  and  other 
offensive  weapons  are  now  concealed  in 
Cuba  in  caves  and  elsewhere.  All  of 
the  intelligence  chiefs  expressed  the 
opinion  that  all  such  weapons  have  been 
removed,  but  each  readily  admitted  that, 
in  terms  of  absolutes,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  some  remain.  Since  absolute  as- 
surance on  this  question  can  come  only 
from  thorough  on-site  inspection  by 
reliable  observers,  which  we  have  not 
had.  there  is  reason  for  grave  concern 
about  this  matter. 

In  this  connection,  the  evidence  dis- 
closed that  there  are  literally  thousands 
of  caves  and  underground  caverns  in 
Cuba  and  that  many  of  these  are  suit- 
able for  the  storage  and  concealment  of 
strategic  missiles  and  other  offensive 
weapons.  Military  activity  has.  in  fact, 
been  observed  in  connection  with  a  num- 
ber of  these  caves,  but  it  is  the  view  of 
our  Intelligence  people  that  they  are 
being  utilized  for  the  storage  of  military 
supplies  and  gear  associated  with  the 
weapons  we  know  to  be  in  Cuba,  and 
not  for  the  storage  of  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  Admittedly,  this  Judgment  is 
based  substantially  on  the  negative  evi- 
dence that  there  is  no  affirmative  proof 
to  the  contrary. 

Strategic  missiles  and  weapons  may 
or  may  not  be  in  Cuba  at  this  time.  The 
absence  of  conclusive  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other  at  this  point  prevents  the 
subcommittee  from  reaching  a  definite 
conclusion.  However,  the  importance  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  about  this  matter 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  The  testi- 
mony established  that  if  all  missiles  and 
associated  equipment  and  the  necesasry 
personnel  are  readily  available  In  Cuba 
in  a  state  of  maximum  readiness,  the 
Soviet  medium  range — 1.100  miles — bal- 
listic missile  could  be  made  operational 
In  a  matter  of  hours.  Thus,  if  it  should 
be  true  that  these  missiles  and  their  as- 
sociated equipment  remain  in  Cuba,  the 
danger  and  peril  is  clear  and  obvious. 

The  evidence  upon  the  number  of 
Soviet  troops  now  in  Cuba  was  similarly 
inconclusive.  Our  intelligence  people 
estimate  that  about  5.000  Soviets  were 
withdrawn  following  the  October  con- 
frontation, leaving,  according  to  Intelli- 
gence estimates,  about  17.500  Soviets  in 
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Cuba.  Another  4,000  to  5,000  Sorleta 
have  been  withdrawn  since  the  fliat  « 
the  year,  our  intelligence  people  i^ 
However,  despite  this,  they  have  not 
changed  their  estimate  of  17,500.  "nS 
indicates  to  the  subcommittee,  at  the 
least,  a  low  level  of  confidence  in  tbe 
original  estimate.  There  is  also  aoia* 
doubt  in  our  rainds  as  to  the  adequacy 
of  Information  on  the  number  of  nn^ 
arriving  Soviets.  The  intelligence  chl«f» 
agree  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  »n» 
of  the  combat  ground  troops  associated 
with  the  four  mobile  armored  groupc 
have  been  withdrawn. 

I  wish  to  make  one  comment  about 
the  figure  of  17,500  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba 
and  the  intelligence  that  4,000  or  5,000 
have  been  withdrawn  since  the  first  of 
this  calendar  year,  when  in  the  same 
sentence  it  Is  said  that  they  have  not 
changed  their  estimate  of  the  figure  ot 
17.500.  That  statement  is  difficult  to 
understand  on  the  surface,  but  I  think 
it  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact,  u  I 
understand,  that  the  figure  17.500  U  not 
a  firm  figure,  whereas  the  figure  of  4,000 
to  5,000  believed  to  have  been  withdrawn 
is  a  firm  figure. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  lack  of  hard  erl- 
dence  on  the  question  and  the  substan- 
tial underestimation  of  last  fall,  we 
conclude  that  no  one  in  official  UA 
sources  can  tell,  with  any  real  degree 
of  confidence,  how  many  Russians  are 
now  in  Cuba.  We  feel  that  the  official 
17.500  estimate  is  perhaps  a  minimum 
figure.  Other  sources — primarily  refu- 
gee and  exile  groups— estimate  that  aa 
many  as  40,000  Soviets  are  now  in  Cuba. 

In  any  event,  it  is  conceded  that  the 
combined  Soviet  and  Cuban  forces  now 
In  the  island  are  quite  powerful  defen-. 
sively  and  could  offer  severe  oppositioB 
to  any  attack.  These  Conmiunist  foren 
have  an  extcn.sive  and  quite  numerow 
array  of  modem  weapons,  including 
some  of  the  latest  types  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal.  They  are  admittedly  capable  o( 
suppressing  any  internal  rebellion  or  re- 
volt mounted  without  external  support 
It  is  clear  that  an  invasion  from  with- 
out, to  have  a  fair  chance  of  succeai, 
would  require  large  forces,  exten-slve  aes- 
bome  landing  efforts,  and  adequate  air 
cover. 

I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say.  too.  that  these 
Soviet  soldiers  there,  particularly  the 
hard,  armored  units,  could  control 
Castio,  too. 

Thus,  as  the  interim  report  points  out. 
aside  from  the  threat  which  Cuba  pre- 
sents militarily  and  as  a  base  for  sab- 
vcrslve  activities,  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Soviet  forces  in  Cuba  is  a  most 
effective  shield  against  either  intemsl 
revolt  or  invasion  by  external  force*. 
The  ringing  of  the  island  by  the  Soviet 
air  defense  and  missile  systems,  and  the 
islandwide  evidence  of  impressive,  pow- 
erful, armored  Russia  troop  units,  all  ap- 
parently immune  from  attack,  is  a 
psychological  damper  to  the  fires  of  re- 
volt. We  can  only  expect,  imder  existing 
conditions,  that  whatever  capacity  and 
wiU  to  resist  communism  which  now  ex- 
ists among  the  people  of  Cuba  will  fur- 
ther wither  and  shrink  at  time  goes  by. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize.  Mr.  Preri- 
dent.  that  In  preparing  its  interim  report 
the  subcommittee  was  fully  conscious  of 
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-«MiK»tion  to  make  the  pertinent  facts 

He  to  the  public  to  the  maximum 
•Jll«t  Dossible.  No  facts  have  been 
^Slidexcept  those  which  might  com- 
VS^ear  Jeopardize  our  intelUgence 
IJSSons  and  activities  or  otherwise 
S!;  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

ire  have  set  forth  the  facts  in  as  con- 
jl  orderly,  and  logical  marmer  as  pos- 
£  We  hope  that  this  report,  and  any 
^KOtient  reports  on  this  subject  which 
j^^ommittee  may  issue,  will  be  use- 
^and  valuable  both  In  spotUghting  the 
[JLities  with  respect  to  Cuba  and  in 
!w*tlng  the  basic  right  of  the  people  of 
S»  United  States  to  be  fully  Informed. 

Ih»ve  only  *  '^^  personal  remarks 
tomske  before  I  yield  the  floor,  but  first 
I  wish  to  say  a  special  word  about  my 
lay  strong  and  deep  feeling,  official  and 
n^Jonally  for  the  members  of  the  sub- 
Smlttee'.  and  the  very  fine  way  in 
,j^  they  worked  on  this  subject,  and 
tfceir  Interest  and  zeal  and  firm  purpose 
^having  a  worthwhile  report  sub- 
mitted, as  far  as  it  could  go,  and  that  it 
be  accurate  and  to  the  point. 

Not  the  slightest  element  of  partisan- 
^  or  political  consideration  has 
entered  into  the  treatment  of  this  sub- 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has 
tsked  me  to  yield  to  him,  because  he  has 
I  pressing  matter  to  attend  to.  I  will 
jldd  to  him  first,  and  make  my  personal 
reoiarks  later. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Sk  Senator.  I  wished  to  call  attention 
to  a  matter  that  I  believe — and  I  am  sure 
tbe  dialrman  of  the  subcommittee  will 
uree— is  a  very  Important  part  of  the 
toqmiry  made  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  deep  concern 
d  the  subconunittee  in  Its  Inquiry  with 
respect  to  the  placing  in  Cuba  of  offen- 
rire  ballistic  missiles.  I  believe  the 
record  should  disclose,  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  fully  imderstand,  that 
the  DU-ector  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Mr.  John  McCone,  had  pre- 
dicted, as  early  as  August,  that  the  unu- 
sual activity  then  underway  by  the  So- 
Tiets  in  relation  to  Cuba  indicated  to 
him  that  one  thing  they  could  be  up  to 
¥11  the  placement  of  ballistic  missiles  in 
Cubs.  This  Information  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  on  March 
i:,  1B«3,  when  Mr.  McCone  testified.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Mr.  McCone  said  he  based  that 
tentative  conclusion  on  intuition. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  read  from  the 
censored  part  of  the  testimony.  It  is 
also  my  imderstanding  that  he  was  the 
only  one  in  the  intelligence  community 
who  had  come  to  this  conclusion  early 
in  August.  The  record,  I  believe,  will  so 
diaclose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  chairman,  of 
wurse,  could  not  be  certain  about  it.  So 
far  as  he  knows,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  should  Uke  to  read 
«  part  of  the  censored  testimony,  taken 
on  March  12.  1963.  It  has  been  cleared 
^or  release.  It  is  a  very  brief  excerpt, 
*nd  I  will  not  detain  the  Senator  for 
long.    It  reads: 

Senator  Jackson.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
McOone.  as  I  recall,  either  In  the  previous 
meeUnf  or  someplace  else.  It  was  my  recol- 
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lection  that  you  were  one  of  the  first  to 
Buapect.  based  on  Judgment  on  your  part, 
that  the  Soviets  might  put  In  mlaailes. 
MRBM's  or  IRBM'B.  In  Cuba. 
^  Mr.  McCoicE.  That  U  oorrect;  that  la  cor- 
rect. 

Senator  Jacksok.  Would  you  J\ut  elabo- 
rate on  that  a  Uttle. 

Mr.  McCone.  Tea. 

We  detected  the  movement  of,  unusual 
movement 

Senator  Jackson.  What  was  that  date? 

Mr.  McCoNE.  Well,  I  am  speaking  now  of 
late  July  and  early  August — we  detected 
an  unusual  movement  of  men  and  materiel 
of  an  unidentified  nature  In  the  direction  at 
Cuba  In  late  July,  and  It  started  to  arrive  in 
Attgust.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe 
only  explanation  was,  let  us  say  one  of  the 
explanations  of  this  unvisual  movement 
would  be,  that  they  were  preparing  to  place 
offensive  missiles  in  Cuba,  and  I  so  reported 
my  views  on  August  10. 

I  had  no  hard  intelligence. 

Senator  jACKBoif.  This  was  a  matter  of 
your  intuitive  Judgment. 

Mr.  McCone.  This  was  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment.   I  had  no  hard  intelligence. 

I  left  on  August  23,  and  I  was  gone  untU 
the  34tb  of  September. 

I  Instructed  CIA  to  put  out  a  daUy  special 
report  on  intelligence  findings,  and  they 
started  it  on  August  24.  and  continued  It 
until  September  19.  at  which  they  thought 
it  was  duplicative  of  other  information  car- 
ried in  our  regular  bulletin.  I  emphasize 
that  there  was  no  hard  InteUigence  to  sup- 
port my  position. 

Intuitive.  I  could  reach  no  other  conclu- 
sion, I  couldn't  understand  why  these  svir- 
face-to-alr  missile  sites  were  there,  so 
useless  for  protecting  the  island  against 
invasion. 

They  must  be  there,  in  my  opinion,  to 
shield  the  island  against  observation  from 
aerial  recomuUssance. 

That  Is  a  quotation  from  the  censored 
testimony  of  March  12. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  a  pressing  engagement 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  the  RxcoRO  to 
show  that  Mr.  McCone  foresaw  what 
was  later  to  be  developed.  I  believe  he 
deserves  great  credit  for  making  this 
information  known. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  can  come  back 
to  this  point  later.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  now,  be- 
cause he  has  a  pressing  engagement  else- 
where. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  yielding  to  me. 
I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  said  about  Mr.  McCone. 
I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him.  If 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who  is  on  his 
feet,  will  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  make  only  a  brief  statement,  be- 
cause I  really  must  keep  an  engagement 
elsewhere,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
want  to  disconcert  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Of  course  I  am 
glad  to  defer  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy. 

With  reference  to  the  report  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  presented,  it 
is  very  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
subcommittee  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tions. It  has  reached  certain  conclu- 
sions, but  it  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tions, because  this  Is  an  Interim  report; 
it  is  not  a  final  report.    The  subcommit- 


tee intends  to  keep  its  eyes  on  this  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Secondly,  it  is  very  clear  that  one  of 
the  coiM:luslons  Is,  as  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  pointed  out.  that  thia 
operation  gives  the  SoYlets  a  foothoM 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere — that  It  Is 
a  problem  that  we  must  consider.  We 
must  keep  it  actively  in  our  minds,  and 
be  alive  to  it. 

Thirdly,  I  point  out  that  by  unanimous 
agreement,  the  subcommittee  did  not  go 
into  the  question  of  the  past.  It  deter- 
mined that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  to  consider, 
that  the  subcommittee  had  to  look  for- 
ward; that  what  was  past  was  past;  and 
that  we  had  to  start  with  the  facts  we 
now  find  and  that  we  had  to  work  for- 
ward to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

I  point  out  those  three  things,  because 
I  know  the  subcommittee  was  unanimous 
in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  It  should 
not  make  any  recommendations,  and  also 
that  it  should  not  at  this  time  go  into 
the  questions  of  the  past. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  effort  that  he  put  into 
the  report,  and  the  great  energy  he  used 
in  persuading  the  subcommittee  to  be 
unanimous  on  the  subject.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  gave  me  this  opportunity  to 
make  these  remarks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  again  express  my  great  appreciation 
for  his  very  fine  work  and  cooperation. 

The  Senator  has  made  reference  to 
the  past  Does  he  refer  to  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  operation? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  now  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  who 
had  previously  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington in  commending  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee.  He 
has  done  excellent  work  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report.  I  commend  also  his 
staff.  The  American  people  will  be  very 
glad  to  receive  these  facts  with  respect 
to  what  actually  transpired  in  those  crit- 
ical days  last  fall. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  the  fine  contribution 
in  connection  with  the  report  and  his 
wise  counsel. 

Mr.  S'XMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, and  join  In  commending  the  very 
able  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Mr.  McCone.  As  Senators  know, 
I  was  eager  to  see  him  confirmed  for  this 
position,  because  of  his  extraordinary 
management  caF>aclty,  as  so  well  demon- 
strated in  private  business  and  in  Gov- 
ernment in  the  F>ast. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  McCone's  intuition, 
was  not  reflected  in  the  actions  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  other  departments 
which  have  to  do  with  our  intelligence, 
because,  again  unfortunately,  although 
Mr.  McCone  also  wisely  told  his  own  or- 
ganization about  his  apprehensions,  that 
information  was  not  passed  on  to  the  in- 
telligence apparatus.  Therefore,  there 
could  be  no  criticism  of  the  President  or 
the  intelligence  apparatus  for  not  having 
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acted  on  such  information.    I  have  been 
assured  that  will  not  occur  a^ain. 

We  know  Mr.  McCone  was  whipping 
together  a  new  organization,  and  from 
this  time  forward  I  am  sure  that  the 
people  in  his  agency  will  be  very  desirous 
of  promptly  transferring  his  thoughts, 
not  only  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  State,  but  also 
to  the  Joint  Intelligence  Board  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  must  conform  to 
the  rules  of  propriety.  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  to  whom  and  on  what  dates 
in  August  Mr.  McCone  passed  on  his  ap- 
prehensions. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  statement, 
if  he  will  refer  to  the  hearing  transcript. 
he  will  find  an  answer  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  sure  we  un- 
derstand each  other.  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  my  information  was  con- 
firmed by  what  Mr.  McCone  said  to  me. 
I  discussed  this  subject  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone; and  I  have  already  mentioned  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  will  refer  to  the  transcript  of 
the  testimony  on  March  12,  he  will  find 
the  answer  to  this  matter  he  has  raised. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  for  me  to 
discuss  this  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate;  therefore,  I  shall  let  the  record 
stand  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  GOLIDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Had  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  finished? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Again,  I  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  fine  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  with  respect  to  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  I  now  ask  him  this 
question:  Regardless  of  what  we  have 
done  In  the  past,  does  he  not  agree  that 
the  presence  of  large  Soviet  forces  in 
Cuba,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
development  of  subversion  in  Central 
and  South  America,  constitutes  a  men- 
ace to  the  security  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  heartily  agree.  The 
report  in  effect  so  states,  even  though 
we  did  not  spell  out  the  details  on  that 
point  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we  could 
have  done.  Before  I  yield  the  floor  I 
shall  have  some  personal  remarks  to 
make,  which  partly  cover  that  point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JACBISON.  I  neglected  in  my  re- 
marks to  say  what  is  obvious,  although 
I  do  not  believe  it  needs  to  be  said  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  because  it  has 
been  said  so  many  times.  As  usual,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  [  Mr. 
STENNIS],  has  performed  a  conscientious 
duty  in  accordance  with  his  customary 
judicial  sense  of  fairness.  He  has  done 
so  with  great  effort  and  much  diligence. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] and  other  Senators  concerning  the 
outstanding  work  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  connection  with  this  all-important  in- 
vestigation. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  fine  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona,  who  is  a  rela- 
tively new  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  is  making  a  fine  contribution  to  its 
work. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  I  merely  wished 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  chairman  for 
the  careful  work  he  has  done  and  is 
doing  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  wish  also  to  pay  my  resE>ects  and  offer 
my  thanks  to  the  competent  staff,  who 
make  it  so  easy  to  serve  on  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  on  behalf  of  the  staff  and 
myself. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  submitted  a  good  report.  It 
Is  factual  and  truthful.  It  will  give  the 
American  people  confidence  in  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  although  all  of 
us  must  admit  that  none  of  us  is  perfect. 
I  believe  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
package  developed  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  was  a  good  intelligence 
package.  Anyone  who  reads  the  report 
will  have  to  agree  with  that  statement. 
Also,  anyone  who  reads  the  report  will 
have  to  agree  that  there  was  an  error 
In  judgment  somewhere.  We  cannot 
point  the  flnger.  nor  can  we  select  the 
six>t. 

I  emphasize  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Jackson]  said  about 
Mr.  McCone.  Mr.  McCone  is  comc>etent 
in  judgment.  I  believe  he  did  a  good 
job.  He  was  constantly  aware  of  what 
was  occurring  after  about  July  of  last 
year.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correct- 
ly, he  was  in  touch  with  his  ofnce.  even 
though  he  was  in  Europe  while  the  dis- 
turbances were  taking  place  in  Cuba.  So 
there  was  no  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  McCone.  He  kept  on  top  of  the 
situation,  as  I  have  earlier  related,  be- 
cause the  report  shows  that  the  situa- 
tion was  well  understood.  But  some- 
where along  the  line.  In  my  estimation, 
there  was  a  breakdown. 

Again.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  yield- 
ing to  me  and  for  the  privilege  I  have  to 
serve  with  him  on  this  important  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  remarks  and  for  his 
very  fine  cooperation  throughout  the 
hearings  and  in  sthe  preparation  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond!,  who  is  a  new  member 
of  the  committee  this  year.  He  was  of 
great  assistance  during  the  hearings  and 
cooperated  in  a  splendid  way.  He  has 
made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  his  fine  work 
on  the  interim  report.  I  also  compli- 
ment the  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  staff  who  have  worked  hard  on  the 
report.  I  feel  that  the  report  is  a  good 
one.    It  is  objective.    It  will  be  helpful  to 
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the  people  of  the  country  to  know 
actly  what  the  report  contains 

It  is  my  judgment  that  we  cannot  n^ 
mit  the  Communists  to  remain  in  rSEL' 
only  90  miles  off  our  shores.  We  «W^ 
demand  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  who  iar^ 
in  control  of  Cuba,  rather  than  M? 
Castro,  that  he  remove  the  Soviet  for^ 
including  personnel.  armamenU  TS 
equipment,  by  a  fixed  date.  If  he  refi^ 
to  remove  the  Soviet  forces  by  &  fu2 
date.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  UnS3 
SUtes  should  sever  diplomatic  relation, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  Or 
ganization  of  American  SUtes  shouldd^ 
likewise.  If  that  should  be  done  I  fM 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  might  change  hk 
mind.  It  is  my  thought  that  Mr.  Khro 
shchev  would  not  want  the  biggest  m 
headquarters  in  the  world  closed-  name^ 
ly,  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Washington' 
and  that  he  would  not  want  his  other  v 
spy  headquarters  closed;  namely  the 
Russian  Embassies  in  Central  and  South 
America.  However,  if  such  dcnunds 
failed  to  get  results,  then  we  should  apply 
a  naval  and  air  blockade  to  Cuba  in  onte 
to  bring  the  Soviets  to  their  knees. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  action  might 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war.  Posslhlj 
it  could  loe  considered  as  such.  But.  lir 
President,  it  is  my  feeling  that  we  cannot 
permit  the  Soviets  to  remain  so  close  to 
our  shores,  because  that  jeopardiies  the 
safety  of  this  country,  as  well  as  Uut  of 
the  countries  of  Central  America,  ot  the 
countries  of  South  America,  and  of  the 
remainder  of  the  free  world.  Further- 
more, Soviet  presence  In  Cuba  provides 
for  the  Soviets  a  base  for  subversion. 

If  either  of  the  suggestions  I  have 
made  does  not  bring  results,  then  we 
should  not  delay  longer,  but  should  tura 
this  matter  over  to  the  military,  in  order 
that  the  Soviets  can  be  forced  out  ot 
Cuba. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  have  not  been 
as  strong  on  this  matter  as  we  should. 

Last  fall,  when  the  President  de- 
manded that  Khrushchev  remove  the 
Russian  missiles  from  Cuba,  I  took  oc- 
casion to  praise  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  I  was  pleased  to 
praise  the  President  for  that  actkm.  I 
may  say  that  at  the  time  I  was  in  Bnsil, 
and  that  action  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  brought  a  favorable  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  delegates  from 
various  free  countries  of  the  world  who 
were  attending  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  there. 

However,  since  then,  the  situation  has 
worsened,  in  my  opinion;  and  we  are  now 
in  a  position  where  we  cannot  permit  the 
present  situation  to  continue.  I  feel  that 
we  must  take  action;  and  the  quicker  we 
take  it.  the  better  for  the  United  States 
and  for  the  entire  free  world. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated, 
I  believe  we  have  here  an  excellent  re- 
port; and  again  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  splendid 
work  in  connection  with  this  interim 
report. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  in  his  laudatory  re- 
marks about  Mr.  McCone. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  also  thank 
him  for  his  fine  work. 
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ur  President,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Mc- 
J!1'  the  Director  of  the  CIA.  in  my 
2rSjn  he  is  very  capable,  very  able. 
•Sol  course,  highly  dedicated  and 
"Sri  He  gave  us  the  fullest  coopera- 
Sirmnd  he  was  fully  frank  to  the  com- 
J^.   I  could  not  find  anything  lack- 

*?  .Iso  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  hold- 
iJ  of  a  hearing  on  a  major  intelligence 
"Ljlem  is  a  very  delicate  matter  which 
J!3iibe  handled  with  the  utmost  cau- 
^^I  do  not  think  represenUtives  of 
S^  agency  should  be  called  in  for  an 
^counting  every  few  days,  or  that  any 
J^jlio-called  error  should  be  magni- 
^^  Of  course  errors  are  made.  One 
JTthe  most  reveaUng  matters  about 
«Mch  we  were  informed  was  the  difB- 
SSof  properly  evaluating  intelligence. 
B  coo»'»  'ro°*  thousands  of  places  all 
^  the  world,  and  is  mostly  chaff. 
TUat  Is  a  very,  very  difficult  and  highly 
^mortant  undertaking. 

It.  Preaident.  before  I  conclude.  I 
jlionld  like  to  express  briefly  my  personal 
ilrvs  and  convictions  about  the  tragic 
Cohan  situation.  In  doing  so.  I  wish 
to  nuke  clear  that  I  speak  only  for  my- 
leif  not  for  the  other  subcommittee 
uenitien.  who.  of  course,  wUl  speak  for 
themselves. 

I  bare  long  said  that  the  faivasion  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  by  the  forces 
of  codless  communism  is  the  gravest  and 
Bost  serious  of  all  the  challenges  and 
tiirtats  now  confronting  the  United 
States.  Our  very  survival  may  depend 
upoD  the  prompt  and  proper  solution  of 
this  problem. 

Aside  from  the  military  threat — much 
u  we  may  debate  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  military  power  which  is  currently 
maintained  by  the  Soviets  in  Cuba — one 
ooDdusion  is  sure,  certain,  and  mescap- 
able:  It  Is  that  Fidel  Castro — aided,  sup- 
ported, and  bolstered  by  his  Soviet  mas- 
ters and  their  military  might — is  in  every 
way  possible  spurring,  supporting,  and 
•betting  the  efforts  of  the  Conmiunists 
and  other  revolutionary  elements  to  sub- 
Tat,  overthrow,  and  seize  control  of 
the  Kovemments  of  Latin  America.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  we  must  assess 
the  value  to  Khrushchev  of  his  Cuban 
noalage. 

We  know  that  It  is  Soviet  Russia  and 
workl  commxmism  which  is  the  real 
enemy  In  Cuba  azxd  elsewhere  In  Latin 
America.  We  know  that  it  Is  the  Krem- 
lin which  is  calling  the  shots  in  this 
crim  and  unhappy  drama  and  which  is 
using  Cuba  for  the  furtherance  and  ex- 
[doltatlon  of  its  own  sinister  aims  and 
ambitlans. 

Therefore.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
number  one  priority  of  our  national  and 
forelcn  policy  should  and  must  be  the 
complete  removal  of  all  Russians  from 
Cuba  and  the  adoption  of  a  firm  and 
hard  plan  which  once  and  for  all  will  rid 
our  hemisphere  of  this  threat. 

To  those  who  say  that  this  involves 
risks  and  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war, 
I  reply  that  there  comes  a  time — as  there 
did  last  October — when  risks  must  be 
tsken  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  vital  national  interests.  The  risks 
ot  doing  nothing— of  allowing  this  Com- 
munist threat  to  fester  and  grow  and 
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perhaps  to  subvert  nation  after  nation — 
are  infinitely  greater. 

We  must  make  it  crystal  clear  over 
and  over  again  to  all  the  workl  that  the 
principles  of  ovir  historic  Monroe  Doc- 
trine are  still  part  and  parcel  of  our  na- 
tional policy,  and  that,  regardless  of  the 
risks,  we  su-e  not  prepared  to  abandon 
it  DOW.  We  must  continue  to  demon- 
strate, by  deed  as  well  as  by  word,  that 
we  are  determined  to  prevent,  either  in 
Cuba  or  elsewhere  in  the  Americas,  the 
creation  or  use  of  jmy  externally  sup- 
ported military  capabiUty  which  en- 
dangers our  security  or  that  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  cloee  by  pointing  out  again  that  this 
is  an  interim  report.  The  subcommit- 
tee will  continue  its  surveillance  with 
reference  to  this  problem,  and  will  try  to 
develop  further  facts  in  connection  with 

it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  asked  that  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MANSFTELC.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  all  the  details  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi; 
but  I  was  especially  interested  in  the 
summary  of  major  fridings.  14  in  num- 
ber. If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
willing  to  permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  make  some  comments  and  to  ask 
soone  questions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Montana  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  know,  for  example,  that 
the  inquiry  has  not  yet  been  completed; 
also,  that  many  of  the  recommendations 
which  are  made  at  this  time  are  t>ased 
on  information  which  has  been  fur- 
nished in  large  part  by  the  intelligeoce 
community  headed  by  John  McCone,  the 
head  of  the  CIA.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  expressed  their  great  admiration 
for  Mr.  McCone  and  for  the  devotion  to 
duty  which  he  has  displayed,  not  only  in 
the  position  he  now  holds,  but  also  in  the 
positions  of  trust  and  confidence  he  has 
previously  held  in  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States. 

I  note  that  the  fh^t  of  the  major  find- 
ings, as  simmaarized,  is  as  follows : 

1.  While  hindsight  shows  that  the  per- 
fornuuice  of  the  Ontral  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  military  Intelligence  agencies  can  be 
criticized  in  some  areas,  in  other  areas  they 
performed  creditably.  Oflfenslve  weapons  sys- 
tems wwe  Identified  before  becoming  opera- 
tional and  their  locations  and  performance 
characteristics  spelled  out  in  a  limited  period 
of  time  despite  adverse  weather  and  an  al- 
most completely  closed  society. 

I  believe  that  is  a  fair  statement,  al- 
though I  point  out  that  so  far  as  even 
intelligence  agencies  are  concerned,  we 
must  allow  a  margin  for  error. 

Furthermore,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, what  Mr.  McCone  has  to  deal  with 
is  an  accumulation  of  intelligence  esti- 
mates from  other  intelligence  agencies, 
which  he,  because  of  his  ofiBce,  has  to 
consolidate,  synthesize,  and  make  avail- 
able to  the  National  Security  Council, 
and.  most  especially,  to  the  President. 

No.  2  is: 

2.  Although  photographic  reconnaissance 
has  limitations,  it  was  this  capability  which 
ultimately  produced  incontrovertible  proof  of 


the  presence  of  strategic  missiles  and  offen- 
Blve  weapons  In  Cuba.  Credit  Is  due  to  those 
Involved  In  this  nUsslon. 

I  am  glad  to  know  this  point  has  been 
raised,  t>ecause  questions  hare  been 
raised  about  photographic  reconnais- 
sance. So  the  committee  has  performed 
a  definite  service  in  clearing  up  this  mat- 
ter. 

No.  3  is: 

S.  While  a  reasonably  competent  Job  was 
done  In  acquiring  and  collecting  Intelligence 
information  and  data.  In  retrospect  It  ap- 
pears that  several  substantial  errors  were 
made  by  the  intelligence  agencies  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  Information  *  and  data 
which  was  accumulated. 

Again  let  me  say  that  this  is  to  be 
expected.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  erra-s 
were  substantial;  but  we  must  allow  a 
margin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
S^mtor  from  Montana  is  certainly  cor- 
rect in  tds  statement  in  regard  to  allow- 
ing a  margin  for  error.  That  is  very 
clear  when  we  see  the  mass  of  conflict- 
ing reports  from  human  sources  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  and  in  regard 
to  which  they  have  to  allow  for  so  much 
self-interest.  In  addition,  sometimes 
they  receive  contradictions  from  photo- 
graphic sources. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  makes  it  almost 
impossible  to  know  with  certainty  the 
exact  location;  or  perhaps  in  checking, 
it  is  found  that  cloudy  weather  had 
intervened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Or  that  Ufe  photo- 
graphs were  made  from  a  wrong  angle. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  paragraph  4, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  his 
committee  have  brought  out  the  fact 
that  on  occasion  the  intelligence  com- 
munity has  predisposition  to  evaluate 
opinion  (xi  the  basis  of  what  they  think 
will  happen  rather  that  what  the  facts 
are. 

I  note  that  in  subsection  (b)  of  para- 
grai^  4,  the  statement  is  made: 

(b)  The  number  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba 
was  substantially  underestimated  through- 
out the  crisis.  On  October  23.  our  Intelli- 
gence people  estimated  that  there  were 
8,000  to  10,000  Soviets  In  Cuba.  They  now 
say  that,  at  the  height  of  the  buildup,  there 
were  at  least  22,000  Soviet  personnel  on  the 
Island. 

That  statement  can  be  related  to  one 
made  several  days  ago  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
fact  that  there  were  various  figures,  go- 
ing up  to  40,000.  as  shown  in  the  report, 
and  going  down  to  12.000.  with  17,000, 
22,000,  and  other  figures  in  between.  He 
referred  to  the  situations  as  a  sort  of 
numbers  game. 

That  is  about  the  best  way  it  could 
be  stated.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee knows  that,  so  far  as  the  number 
enunciated  by  the  President  is  con- 
cerned, that  number  was  furnished  to 
him.  I  would  assume,  by  Mr.  John 
McCone.  based  upon  tlie  intelligence  of 
all  the  intelligence  commimities,  and  was 
stated  as  an  estimate  and  not  an  actual 
figure.  Heads  going  back  and  forth 
cannot   be   covmted,   and    an    accurate 
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figure,  under  any  circumstances,  could 
not  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  necessarily  a 
"soft"  flgiire,  as  that  term  Is  used  in 
intelligence  work.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  chairman  has 
cleared  up  that  point. 

In  subsection  (c)  of  paragraph  4  the 
following  statement  is  made: 

In  reaching  their  i»-e-October  14  negative 
Judgment  the  intelligence  analysts  were 
strongly  influenced  by  their  Judgment  as 
to  Soviet  policy  and  Indications  that  stra- 
tegic missiles  were  being  installed  were  not 
given  proper  weight  by  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity. A  contributing  factor  to  this  was 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  intelligence 
people  to  discredit  and  downgrade  the  re- 
ports of   Cuban   refugees   and   exiles. 

I  have  two  comments  to  make  at  this 
time: 

First,  I  recall  several  meetings  which 
the  leadership  attended  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Mr.  McCone, 
and  other  members  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

When  asked,  Mr.  McCone  stated  that 
every  single  bit  of  evidence  which  came 
to  the  attention  of  his  committee,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  had  come — 
Cuban  exiles  or  others — was  looked  into, 
and  no  bit  of  evidence  was  tiuned  aside. 

I  repeat  a  statement  in  subsection  (c) : 

In  reaching  their  pre-October  14  negative 
Judgment — 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  President 
was  in  Chicago.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  present  in  the  Chamber. 
Perhaps  he  could  state  the  date. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  speech  in  Chi- 
cago was  on  the  night  of  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 19. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  President  spoke 
to  the  Nation  on  the  22d. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  October  14  the 
first  pictures  were  shown.  They  were 
the  first  pictures  which  Indicated  what 
was  taking  place.  They  got  into  Wash- 
ington on  the  15th. 

As  soon  as  the  President  got  the 
initial  information  on  October  14  he 
ordered  increased  photographic  re- 
connaissance, so  he  was  absolutely 
sure  of  the  information  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Cone then  presented  to  him  on  Octo- 
ber 21  and  22.  He  then  called  the 
leadership  back  from  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  next  day  showed 
the  pictures,  blown  up,  which  proved 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  mis- 
siles had  been  implanted  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

To  make  the  point  clear,  October  14 
was  the  date  that  the  picture  which 
revealed  so  much  was  taken.  It  was 
flown  in  here  on  the  15th.  Evaluation 
was  started  that  night,  which  was  Mon- 
day night.  Certain  evaluations,  which 
are  a  very  minute  process,  of  course, 
require  some  time.  Then,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  recalls,  the  President 
was  called  back.  He  was  notified,  of 
course,  before  then,  but  he  turned  back 
on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  chairman  will  yield  further,  in  para- 
graph 5,  the  committee  states: 

5.  The  subcommittee  has  uncovered  no 
evidence  to  substantiate  charges  and  specu- 


lation   about    a    photography    gap    having 
existed  from  September  5  to  October  14. 

I  am  glad  that  the  statement  was 
made,  because  It  answers  various  charges 
which  have  been  made. 

In  subsection  6,  the  committee  also 
sets  at  rest  the  report  which  has  come 
to  our  attention  from  time  to  time  about 
a  conflict  between  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. 

Then  in  subsection  7  the  committee 
states: 

7.  To  a  man  the  intelligence  chiefs  stated 
that  it  is  their  opinion  that  all  strategic  mis- 
siles and  bombers  have  been  removed  from 
Cuba.  However,  they  readUy  admit  that.  In 
terms  of  absolutes — 

I  repeat  that  word  "absolutes" — 
it  is  quite  possible  that  offensive  weapons  re- 
main on   the   Island  concealed  in   caves  or 
otherwise. 

That  is  a  fair  statement,  if  it  is  not 
misrepresented.  No  one  can  make  a 
statement  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  and  be 
absolutely  sure,  as  testimony  given  by 
Secretary  McNamara  and  John  McCone 
before  various  committees  has  proved. 
But  that  has  been  distorted  by  individ- 
uals from  time  to  time  to  indicate  that 
an  absolute  finding  was  made  that  there 
were  strategic  missiles  and  bombers  yet 
in  Cuba.  I  would  only  hope  that  the  dif- 
ferentiation which  the  committee  has 
brought  out  would  be  kept  in  mind. 

Paragraph  8  refers  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  caves 
and  underground  caverns  on  the  island 
of  Cuba.    That  is  known. 

No.  9  raises  a  question  but  does  not 
state  a  fact  when  it  brings  out  the  fol- 
lowing: 

9.  Even  though  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity believes  that  all  have  been  withdrawn. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  urgency  to  determine 
whether  or  not  strategic  missiles  are  now 
concealed  in  Cuba.  The  crltlcaiity  of  this 
is  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that,  assuming 
maximum  readiness  at  preselected  sites,  with 
all  equipment  prelocated.  the  Soviet  mobile 
medium  range  (1,100  miles)  missiles  could 
be  made  operational  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

I  rep>€at  that  only  a  question  is  raised 
at  that  point.  It  is  not  a  statement  of 
fact. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  very  clear. 
No.  9  is  a  way  of  saying  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  required  and  is  absolutely 
necessaiy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly.  Point  10 
again  gets  back  to  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kiatinc]  referred  to  sev- 
eral days  ago  as  a  "numbers  game,"  con- 
cerning the  number  of  Soviet  troops  and 
technicians  in  Cuba.  As  I  have  said  be- 
fore, and  cannot  repeat  too  often— and 
I  do  this  only  to  indicate  the  honesty  of 
the  President — when  the  President  has 
given  out  figures  time  and  time  again  he 
has  depended  on  the  estimates  furnished 
him  by  Mr.  McCone  and  others. 

I  was  interested  in  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  point  11  relative  to  how  high 
or  how  low  the  number  of  Soviet  techni- 
cians and  troops  in  Cuba  are. 

Point  12  is  very  interesting  because  in 
that  paragraph  appears  the  statement: 
They — 

Meaning  the  Soviet-Cuban  forces — 


May  $ 


are  admittedly  capable  of  supprestiB, 
Internal  rebelUon  or  revolt  mount^»uw^ 
external  support,  and  it  is  clear  ^^T^ 
invasion  from  without,  to  have  a  falp^  " 
of  success,  would  require  large  forts^f*** 
tensive  seaborne  landing  efforts  m?"  **" 
Ur  cover.  '  ^  •*•• 


quate  ai 

It  is  clear  that  an  invasion  from  vi»k 
out,  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  J^r^ 
would  require,  firet.  large  forces- m^ 
extensive  seaborne  landing  efforts^uSuJ 
adequate  airpower.  '  ^''• 

I  would  add  one  further  stipulation- 
Fourth,  time,  because  those  situatim, 
cannot  be  mounted  overnight     it  t^ 
time.  ■        *■** 

I  am  impressed  with  what  the  con 
mittee  said  in  points  13  and  14.  ' 

I  think  the  committee  has  done  i 
meritorious  job.  The  committee  h^ 
done  an  honest  job.  It  has  done  » 
stiaightforward  job.  The  thanks  of  the 
Senate  are  due  to  the  committee  for  the 
fairness,  integrity,  and  understandlni  It 
has  shown. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  We  thank  the  Senttor 
from  Montana  very  much  for  hia  flue 
and  generous  remarks  on  the  work  o{ 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  his  analyst 
of  the  points  that  were  raised. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Since  I  am  not  i 
member  of  the  committee,  I  have  not  en- 
gaged in  this  debate.  As  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  knows,  I  have  had  in 
interest  in  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  Senator  fron 
Mississippi  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  fine  committee  my  gratification  oTer 
the  report.  I  commend  them  for  the 
very  careful  way  they  have  approached 
the  task  which  was  entrusted  to  them. 
I  have  just  seen  the  report.  It  seems  to 
be  well  and  carefully  prepared,  which  ii 
typical  of  the  work  we  have  come  to  know 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi engages  in.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  par- 
ticularly, as  the  Senator  from  Mississtppi 
has,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
unanimous  report.  There  has  been  no 
tinge  of  partisanship  or  special  interest 
entering  into  the  preparation  of  It 
Perhaps  I  can  be  pardoned  for  sajrlng  I 
am  greatly  heartened  by  the  findings  of 
the  committee. 

I  join  in  the  expressions  of  praise  for 
Mr.  McCone.  It  has  been  my  obaem- 
tion  that  he  has  performed  a  fine  senrioe. 
and  that  there  were  times  during  this 
difficult  period  when  the  man  on  the 
street  was  often  saying,  "This  is  the 
fault  of  the  CIA."  This  report  clearly 
demonstrates  that  that  was  not  an  ac- 
cui'ate  assessment,  and  I  am  happy  that 
the  committee  so  found. 

I  wish  to  add  one  word  about  the  so- 
called  numbers  game,  since  my  name  wai 
brought  in  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  In  that  connection,  as  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  real- 
izes. I  said  there  was  no  merit  in  engaf- 
ing  in  a  "numbers  game,"  which  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said. 


*j  to  the  troops  in  Cuba,  If  there  are 

/Z^  or  13.000.  which  is  the  lowest  esti- 
nuite  anybody  has  given,  that  is  12,000 
rt^lS  000  too  many.  The  committee  has 
^  so  In  the  report.  I  believe  that  most 
ntople  are  agreed  on  that  point. 

Ithink  the  committee  has  performed 

n-eat  service  for  our  Nation,  and  is 
enUtled  to  the  highest  praise. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
-ry  much  on  behalf  of  the  subcommit- 
ygf_  I  thank  him  especially  for  myself, 
ttjo.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made  a  real  contribution  in  this  difficult 
jleid.  I  consulted  with  the  Senator  about 
the  hearings  at  the  beginning,  and  he 
B)»de  some  helpful  suggestions. 

14r.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
irill  the  Senator  yield? 

lir.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tbe  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

IiCr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Mississippi  and  other  members 
af  the  committee — helping  him,  I  hop)e — 
have  done  their  best  to  bring  out  the 
facts,  so  far  as  they  could  find  them  up 
(0  the  present  time. 

As  I  said  before  to  the  Senator  from 
Kigslssippi.  we  have  very  clearly  not 
made  any  recommendations,  because  we 
did  not  think  it  was  the  time  to  make 
recommendations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  the  most 
important  fact  which  is  brought  out  in 
the  report  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
derived  from  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  established  a  foothold  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  that  is  some- 
thing which  has  to  be  constantly  in  our 
minds,  to  make  sure  that  the  proper 
steps  are  taken  to  get  them  out  of  the 
hemisphere,  if  we  can,  and,  in  any  event, 
to  make  swe  that  every  step  we  take  is 
a  step  in  the  interest  of  our  own  security. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  DIRKSEN 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS. 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
report  now  t>een  officially  released? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  There  is  a  "Se- 
cret" copy  of  the  report  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Sei-vlces  and  of  course 
with  the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee.  It  is  classified  as  "Se- 
cret," and  necessarily  so.  It  is  open  to 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  at  those  places.  We  think  it  is 
better  not  to  take  it  out. 

There  is  an  edited  copy  which  has  now 
gone  to  the  public  and  to  the  press.  It 
went  to  the  press  this  morning  at  about 
1:30.  That  will  be  printed.  It  is  now 
mimeographed,  but  it  will  be  printed  as 
«ooo  as  the  Printing  Office  can  take  care 
of  that  job. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  copy  I  have, 
styled  an  "interim  report"  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee, 
te  "for  release"? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
»tor  refers  to  as  the  presently  released 
copy,  rather  than  the  report  itself? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  so-called  sanitized  ver- 
*»  of  the  report.    In  other  words,  it 


has  been  cleared  by  the  CIA  itself  and 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  being 
I>ermissible  for  publication. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that,  if  this  is  an  interim  report,  there 
will  be  a  subsequent  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  committee.  We  expect  to 
continue  a  surveillance  over  this  subject 
for  any  F>ossibIe  developments.  This 
does  complete  the  intelligence  part,  up 
until  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  report  itself— not 
the  interim  press  release,  but  the  report 
itself — still  has  the  imprint  of  classifi- 
cation on  it? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  is  available  only 
to  Members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Or  to  Members  of  the 
House.  It  will  be  in  the  committee 
rooms,  as  I  said,  available  at  any  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Tliat  clarifies  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  complete  my  re- 
marks in  about  2  more  minutes. 

I  wish  to  thank,  as  well  as  commend, 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  sub- 
committee who  have  worked  so  hard, 
both  day  and  night,  as  well  as  on  some 
holidays,  preparing  for  the  hearings  and 
conducting  them,  and  pi-eparing  the  re- 
port. 

I  wish  to  single  out  two — James  T. 
Kendall,  chief  counsel,  and  Samuel  R. 
Shaw,  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps  general,  who 
has  been  with  us — for  their  especially 
fine  and  highly  valuable  work. 

In  the  talk  I  made,  I  frequently  used 
the  term  "intelligence  community."  I 
read  now  briefiy  a  definition  of  that  term, 
as  carried  in  the  report  itself.  I  think 
it  should  be  reflected  in  the  Record: 

Broadly  speaking,  the  term  "Intelligence 
community"  Includes  the  Central  InteUl- 
gence  Agency,  tiie  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  intelligence  sections  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  the  Atomic  E^nergy 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. It  is  used  in  this  report,  how- 
ever, in  a  somewhat  more  limited  sense. 
Where  the  term  appears  in  this  report  It 
primarily  refers  to  and  Includes  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  intelligence  sections  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Other  agencies 
are,  of  course,  impliedly  Included  in  our  use 
of  the  term  to  the  extent  that  they  par- 
ticipated in  or  contributed  to  any  of  the 
activities  or  operations  discussed. 

That  definition  refers  to  the  term 
"intelligence  community"  which  I  used. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said 
about  Mr.  McCone,  we  had  full  coopera- 
tion from  the  intelligence  chiefs  of  the 
Department  of  E>efense  and  dififerent 
services.  We  found  that  they,  too,  had 
rendered  very  fine  service. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
a  question.  If  he  has  already  answered 
it,  I  apologize,  because  I  was  unable  to 
be  present  during  the  delivei-y  of  his 
previous  remarks. 


I,  for  one,  was  hopeful  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  fix  responsibility 
in  the  so-called  Cuba  buildup  and  indi- 
cate to  us  whether  this  was  due  to  a 
slip-up  in  our  intelligence  systems  or  a 
slip  at  the  policy-  or  decision-making 
level.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  tell 
me  whether  the  interim  report  of  the 
committee  attempts  to  go  into  that 
question. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  report  will  speak 
for  itself  on  that  point.  I  do  not  mean 
to  give  the  Senator  a  short  answer,  but 
that  matter  is  covered,  so  far  as  the 
report  goes  into  it,  as  clearly  as  possible. 
As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said, 
we  did  not  go  into  final  conclusions  or 
recommendations.  It  is  largely  a  factual 
report,  with  some  observations  indicated 
therewith. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senate  will  indulge  me  briefly,  I  wish 
to  bring  up  some  nominations.  They 
have  been  cleared  with  the  committees 
and  the  minority  leadership.  The  time 
taken  will  be  short. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive 
business  to  consider  executive  reports  of 
committees  submitted  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 


CONVENTION  CONCERNING  THE 
EXCHANGE  OF  OFFICIAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS AND  GOVERNMENT  DOC- 
UMENTS— REMOVAL  OP  INJUNC- 
TION OP  SECRECY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  asked  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  G, 
88th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  Convention 
Concerning  the  Exchange  of  Official  Pub- 
lications and  Government  Documents, 
together  with  a  certified  copy  of  a 
proces-verbal  relating  thereto,  and  a 
certified  copy  of  the  Convention  Con- 
cerning the  International  Exchange  of 
Publications,  signed  at  Paris  on  October 
18,  1960,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  the  conventions  and  message 
from  the  President  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
the  President's  message  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  a  certified 
copy  of  the  Convention  Concerning  the 
Exchange  of  Official  Publications  and 
Government  Documents  Between  States, 
together  with  a  certified  copy  of  a 
proces-verbal  relating  thereto,  and  a 
certified  copy  of  the  Convention  Con- 
cerning the  International  Exchange  of 
Publications.  Both  of  the  conventions 
were  adopted  by  the  General  Conference 
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of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Sdentiflc  and  Cultural  Organization  at 
Paris  on  December  3,  1958.  and  the 
procds-verital  was  signed  at  Paris  on 
October  18,  1960. 

I  transmit  also  the  report  made  to  me 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  the 
aforesaid  conventions  and  procte- verbal. 

JoHjr  F.  Kknnkoy. 

Thb  Wnm  House,  May  9.  1963. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  (2)  certified  copy  of  Con- 
vention Concerning  the  Exchange  of 
Official  Publications  and  Government 
Documents  Between  States;  (3)  certi- 
fied copy  of  proems -verbal ;  (4)  certified 
copy  of  Convention  Concerning  the  In- 
ternational Ebcchange  of  PubUcations.) 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  INTERNATIONAL  COF- 
FEE AGREEMENT,  WITH  INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS,  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  be  allowed  to  file  a  report  on 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1962.  with  individual  views,  during  the 
adjomniment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPTROLLER  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Frank  H.  Tuohy,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Comptroller  of  Customs,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Leland  J.  Hayworth,  of  New  York, 
to  be  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ncnnlna- 
tion  of  Arnold  Ordman,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH   SERVICE 
The    legislative    clerk    proceeded 


to 


read  siuKlry  nominations  in  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  nomi- 
nations l>e  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  President  be  notified  im- 
mediately of  the  nominations  confirmed 
this  day. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


A  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  ON  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  who, 
with  his  customary  courtesy,  has  allowed 
me  to  proceed  him  in  recognition.  I 
shall  not  take  very  long. 

I  wish  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
question  of  what  has  been  occurring  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Whether  or  not  there 
has  been  a  momentary  suspension  of 
the  situation  there,  the  Nation  is  facing 
a  mounting  crisis  over  racial  relations, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  the  safe- 
gviarding  of  civil  rights.  It  is  critically 
important  that  this  time  be  utilized  to 
the  fiill  before  something  else  happens 
which  could  give  us  even  worse  difficul- 
ties and  complicate  further  the  effort  to 
remove  the  causes  of  these  shattering 
events. 

While  I  respect  the  President  fuUy  in 
everything  he  is  trying  to  do  about  the 
very  difficult  situation  which  he  faces  in 
Birmingham,  I  most  respectfully  dissent 
from  the  administration's  view,  expressed 
by  the  President  yesterday,  that  situa- 
tions such  as  have  occurred  at  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  cannot  be  reached  by  Federal 
law.  I  believe  they  can  t>e  reached 
through  the  courts  with  general  power 
in  the  Attorney  General  to  sue  to  en- 
force the  rights  of  U.S.  citizens  under 
the  14th  amendment. 

I  believe  another  way  to  reach  them, 
or  to  try  to  reach  them,  is  through  the 
present  criminal  laws.  It  can  be  done 
in  the  Federal  courts  under  sections  241 
and  242  of  the  United  States  Criminal 
Code,  which  make  it  an  offense  to  deprive 
any  citizen  of  his  constitutional  rights. 

The  civil  right  under  the  first  amend- 
ment to  peaceably  assemble  and  peti- 
tion for  redress  of  grievances  has  just 
been  again  restated  by  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  of  the  United  States  in  a  case 
decided  February  25.  1963.  Edwards 
against  South  Carolina,  in  which  the 
Court  made  that  right  clear  in  freeing 
187  U.S.  citizens  who  had  been  arrested 
in  South  Carolina  for  breach  of  the 
I>eace  under  State  law.  The  Court  said 
it  would  free  those  citizens,  convicted 
under  State  law,  because  the  conviction 
infringed  the  petitioners'  freedom  to 
petition  for  redress  of  their  grievances. 
It  has  been  long  established  that  the 
first  amendment  freedoms  are  protected, 
by  the  14th  amendment,  from  infringe- 
ment by  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  security  of  the 
Nation  is  at  stake. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  a  local  issue,  but,  rather,  with 
a  local  manifestation  of  a  grave  na- 
tional  issue.     The   plain   fact   Is   that 
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Birmingham  follows  Little  Roev  .j. 
Albany.  Ga.;  Oxford.  Miss.;  OrSkii' 
Miss.,  and  other  clashes,  it  iT^Si. 
in  a  long  series  of  warnings  to  ottrit? 
tion  that  we  are  close  to  a  nationaT^Jl^ 
gency  on  clvU  rights.  The  Hesro^' 
muni ty— 10  percent  of  the  Nation^ 
18  million  people— Is  reacting  to 
spreading  belief  that  real  progre*  »ni 
come  in  civil  rights  only  when  Nmi2S 
move  direcUy  against  segregationiS 
discrimination.  ^ 

What  are  we  to  do  under  these  tircmn. 
stances?  We  believe  the  Negro  com* 
munity  is  UnpaUent  with  the  pacetL 
corded  its  demands  for  compliance  wS 
the  Constitution;  it  is  frustrated  at  th# 
constant  watering  down  of  measures  to 
meet  those  demands;  it  is  tired  of  m* 
ing  the  ConsUtution  and  the  laws  ouU 
raged  and  defied,  even  by  oflaclals  of  local 
and  State  governments;  and  it  is  em 
bittered  by  so-called  progress  which  they 
deem  hardly  measiu-able  within  o>^ 
Ufetimes.  ^^ 

First.  I  think  the  President  should 
commit  openly  and  fully  all  our  national 
resources  in  the  fight  for  civfl  rlghti 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all  cltiaem. 
That  would  Include  the  detennloatlao 
to  lead  Congress  In  the  fight.  Presidentt 
have  done  it  before.  This  Presideot 
should  do  so.  It  is  the  only  way  fbe 
fight  can  be  meaningfully  won.  I  am 
convinced  that  proceeding  only  with 
Executive  authority,  without  be^ 
grounded  In  legislation,  will  not  be  ade- 
quate. 

Second.  The  Federal  presence,  through 
identifiable  officers  of  the  U-S.  Oovem- 
ment,  should  be  established  to  bring  evi- 
dence of  Federal  protection  into  emy 
community  where  civil  rights  are  aerl- 
ously  jeopardized.  We  sent  VS.  mar- 
shals to  Oxford.  Miss.  I  think  we  have 
to  do  it  everywhere  this  kind  of  situation 
is  involved. 

Third.  Where  the  techniques  are  man- 
ifestly Inadequate,  the  Constitution  mutt 
be  implemented  by  legislation  and  the 
President  must  himself  lead  the  ddw. 
as  I  said,  in  the  Congress  to  Implement 
it. 

The  President  proposed  seven  meas- 
ures in  his  1963  civil  rights  menage. 
The  administration's  four-part  voting 
rights  package  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes; 
and  so.  too.  are  propo.sals  for  technical 
aid  to  desegregating  school  districts  and 
for  extending  the  XJS.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. Those  seven  measiires,  com- 
mendable as  they  are.  do  not  meet  the 
issue.  I  believe  we  ought  to  be  looking, 
rather,  to  the  27  legislative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion in  its  comprehensive  1961  reports. 

In  that  respect.  I  give  the  following 
order  of  priority.  I  believe  that  these 
six  measures  are  needed  to  alleviate  the 
tremendous  pressure  which  exists  in  the 
Negro  community  for  direct  action: 

First.  The  required  filing  within  110 
days  of  school  desegregation  plans  for  at 
least  first-step  compliance  commencing 
in  the  next  school  year. 

Second.  A  sixth-grade  standard  qoali- 
flcation  for  voting  as  a  substitute  for 
discriminatory  literacy  tests. 

Third.  A  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practioes  Commission  covering  Inter- 
state commerce  generally,  as  well  m 
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wring  government  contractors,  Fed- 
^  employment,   and   the   District   of 

fourth.  Permanent  extension  of  the 
nfi  Civil  Rights  Conmiission. 

nfth   Prohibition    of    discrimination 

hotels  and  motels  in  interstate  com- 
„-ree  and  the  elimination  of  the  sepa- 
nte-but-equal  clauses  in  the  HlU-Burton 
Ho«)ltal  Construction  Act  and  the  Mor- 
rin  Land  Grant  College  Act. 

Sixth  A  broadened  and  effective 
ttitborlty  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  suit  in  representative  cases  for 
^al  of  aU  rights  under  the  14th 
tmcndment.  which,  as  I  said  a  moment 
«o  would  include  the  1st  amendment 
right  of  assembly  and  petition. 

I  believe  that  all  this  is  as  fully  as 
jBporUnt  as  any  major  policy  legisla- 
tion that  Congres  has  to  consider,  such 
u  the  proposed  tax  cut.  We  must  fight 
It  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  With 
the  rulings  we  have  had,  we  may  have  to 
light  out  an  amendment  to  the  filibuster 

nile. 

The  hour  is  very  late  The  danger  is 
Tery  great.  We  can  aiiord  many  mis- 
takes, Mr.  President,  but  one  mistake  we 
ctnnot  afford,  and  that  is  the  failure 
to  take  account  of  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances of  a  great  number  of  our  citizens 
which  go  to  the  vei-y  heart  of  their 
status  as  citizens. 

I  point  out  that  we  are  going  through 
the  third  and  most  dangerous  phase. 

The  first  phase  centered  on  the  1954 
school  de.segregation  decision.  That  was 
the  court  phase. 

In  liWl  there  were  the  sit-ins.  That 
was  the  phase  directed  to  specific  ex- 
imples  of  discrimination,  such  as  segre- 
gation at  lunch  counters. 

Now  we  are  seeing  in  Birmingham  a 
complete  revulsion  against  the  whole  so- 
cial order  and  every  form  of  dlscrimina- 
Uon.  That  makes  the  hour  very  late 
In  terms  of  tranquillity  and  order  in  our 
country,  not  only  in  Birmingham,  but 
everywhere  else. 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  of  the  prop- 
aganda value  to  Conununists  throughout 
the  world  of  our  civil  rights  struggle, 
especially  with  such  manifestations  as 
the  arrest  of  children  and  the  use  of  po- 
lice dogs  and  firemen's  hoses.  Hiat 
should  give  additional  incentive  to  our 
insistence  upon  immediate  action. 

The  remedies  are  within  our  hands,  in 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  de- 
partments. We  in  Congress  have  failed 
signally  In  meeting  our  responsibilities 
to  the  Nation  and  ite  destiny  in  civil 
rights,  and  the  country  is  beginning  to 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  our  failure.  The 
times  and  our  people  will  not  let  us  wait. 
If  we  would  not  fail  our  country,  we 
must  act  now. 


men  and  women  had  been  subjecte  of 
Time's  famous  cover  stories. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  gala  affair  at  which  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Tillich.  the  famed  philosopher 
and  theologlst,  made  distinguished 
speeches.  Also  among  the  highlights  of 
the  evening  was  a  brilliant  speech  by 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 

I  should  like  to  call  their  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  l>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tho  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. Vice  President  or  the  UNrrro  States, 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,   New  York  City, 
May  6,   1963.   10:30  p.m 
Vice  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Luce,  distin- 
guished Americans,  as  I  have  looked  around 
the  room  tonight,  I  have  realized  that  many 
of  us  owe  Harry  Luce  a  very  great  debt  for 
being  the  first  publisher  to  select  magazine 
cover  models  on  n  basis  other  than  beauty. 

The  40  years  of  T^me  magazine  have  been 
crucial  years  in  our  national  history,  and 
this  history  has  been  recorded  and  reflected 
in  the  cover  pages  of  this  great  magazine. 

So  this  means  that  we  have  here  in  the 
room  tonight  the  conglomeration  of  view- 
points that  could  only  be  assembled  In  a  free 
land. 

A  good  many  of  us  would  have  been  shot 
or  sent  to  remote  exile  If  we  lived  In  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  so  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  have  been  brought  together  here 
tonight  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our 
Nation  and  Its  determination  to  preserve 
freedom  for  us  all. 

So  I  shoiild  like  to  ask  you  to  Join  me 
In  a  toast  to  our  host  and  to  our  country, 
America,  the  land  of  the  free. 

Mr.  Luce.  Tliank  you.  Vice  President 
Johnson,  for  the  inspiration  of  your  words. 


FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  TIME. 
INC. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  Time 
magazine  celebrated  ite  40th  anniversary 
on  May  6  with  a  most  auspicious  dinner 
in  New  York  City.  A  highly  distin- 
guished group  of  1.800  people  attended 
this  event  In  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.    Three  hundred 


Address    or    the    Honorable    Dean     Rusk, 
Secretary  or  State  or  the  United  States, 

HOTTKL    WALDORr-ASTORIA,    NEW    YoRK    ClTY, 

May  6.  1963 

Mr.  Luce.  The  next  speaker  did  not  propose 
on  this  occasion  to  make  what  is  ordinarily 
called  a  speech.  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
him  here  on  any  terms,  and  It  Is  under- 
stood that  It  will  be  some  Informal  remarks 
that  we  will  receive  tonight  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Before  he  rises,  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  him  and  the  office  he  holds. 

A  great  many  books  have  been  written  and 
are  being  always  written  about  the  Presi- 
dency and  our  Presidents.  If  someone  should 
sometime  write  a  short  history  of  Secre- 
taries of  State,  It  might  well  show  that  suc- 
cession is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  talents 
of  the  men  who  have  occupied  that  post 
than  those  who  have  occupied  the  White 
House — and  a  few  of  them,  of  course,  have 
been  In  both  lines  of  sticcesslon:  Jefferson. 
Madison,  Monroe.  Following  them  were  such 
great  names  as  John  C.  Calhoun,  Daniel 
Webster,  William  Seward.  John  Hay.  Ellhu 
Root,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Dean  Acheson, 
John  Foster  Dulles. 

The  muse  of  history  has  had  her  eye  on 
Dean  Rusk  for  quite  a  while;  but  the  big 
chapter  Is  only  now  being  written.  We  do 
not  know  how  it  will  come  out.  But  we  do 
know  that  Dean  Rusk  has  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart  that  will  rank  him  high  In 
this  great  succession  of  Secretaries  of  State 
of  the  United  States. 

It  la  a  great  honor  for  me  tonight  to  pre- 
sent to  you  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon- 
orable Dean  Rusk. 


The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk.  Mr.  Luce,  your 
Excellencies,  distinguished,  gallant,  and 
lovely  company:  The  clock  is  running;  there 
are  other  guests  to  meet,  and  I  would  gladly 
yield  my  time  for  contemplation  of  what  Dr. 
Tillich  has  just  said,  but  I  am  very  happy 
indeed  to  be  here. 

My  admission  ticket  was  a  cover  story 
written  Just  before  I  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  those  good  old  days.  Time  said 
some    very    nice    things    about   me.  ' 

Indeed,  the  man  who  wrote  the  article  is 
now  working  for  me  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

We  are  members,  I  suppose,  of  a  special 
order  of  cover  story  victims  here  this  eve- 
ning, and  all  of  us  share  the  experience  of 
having  been  fully  exposed;  but  we  have  our 
knight  commanders,  the  men  of  the  year; 
we  have  our  grand  knight  commander,  the 
man  of  the  century — the  Incomparable  Win- 
ston Churchill.     So  this  Is  a  proud  order. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  join  the 
Vice  President  to  bring  our  congratulations 
to  Harry  Luce  and  to  his  associates  on  this 
40th  occasion  of  the  birth  of  Time. 

An  Idea  has  become  a  vital  and  throbbing 
Institution,  with  a  special  relationship  to 
Its  readers.  Time  has  always  Informed  them. 
It  has  on  occasion  Inspired  them.  It  has 
frequently  amused  them.  It  has  sometimes 
Irritated  and  angered  them.  But  It  has 
never  bored  them. 

They  set  out  40  years  ago  to  talk  about 
what  the  news  means — not  in  some  disem- 
bodied spirit,  not  claiming  to  have  some 
special  revelation,  but  stepping  forth  frank- 
ly and  boldly  to  tell  Its  readers  what  the 
publishers  and  the  editors  of  this  great  pub- 
lication themselves  believed. 

Hiding  behind  no  one  else,  taking  their 
own  responsibility,  living  with  the   results. 

It  has  become  a  rather  Important  Interna- 
tional Institution. 

I  suppose  Time  holds  the  record — I  have 
not  made  a  detailed  count — but  I  suppose 
Time  holds  the  alltlme  record  for  having  been 
banned  from  more  countries  than  any  other 
publication  of  general  circulation. 

I  would  suppose  that  In  these  past  40 
years  that  Is  something  of  a  medal  of  merit. 

Of  course,  the  thin  skin  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, toughened  by  the  first  amendment, 
has  never  allowed  that  question  to  arise  In 
this  country. 

But  on  more  than  one  occasion,  we  In  the 
Department  of  State  have  been  asked  by 
diplomats  from  this  or  that  country,  "Was 
he  speaking  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States?"  And  we  regularly  say.  "No, 
brother,  shake  hands;  he  was  only  speaking 
to  you,  Just  as  he  speaks  to  us." 

Forty  years  Is  a  long  time.  A  world  trans- 
formed, this  world  of  Harry  Luce  and  Time, 
the  world  of  every  citizen. 

In  1923  relations  with  only  50  countries. 
In  1923  still  possible  for  a  Secretary  of  State 
to  say  goodby  to  an  ambassador  in  full  con- 
fidence he  would  not  hear  from  him  for  at 
least  6  months. 

Forty  years  In  which  great  explosions  have 
taken  place,  l^e  explosion  of  states,  now 
112  of  them,  33  of  whom  have  planned  elec- 
tions and  changes  In  government  in  this 
calendar  year,  and  5  of  whom  have  already 
enjoyed  unscheduled  changes  in  government 
in  this  calendar  year. 

An  explosion  of  aspiration,  a  rather  re- 
cent discovery  on  the  part  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  In  all  parts  of  the  earth  that  dis- 
ease and  Ignorance  and  misery  are  not  there 
by  the  hand  of  providence,  but  something 
which  men  can  do  something  about. 

An  explosion  of  communications,  commu- 
nications themselves  which  have  transformed 
modern  life. 

Just  shortly  before  Time  was  organized, 
I  remember  down  In  Georgia  that  we  had 
a  homemade  telephone  system  which  con- 
nected the  farms  in  a  particular  region — 
no  outside  connection.    We  had  a  system  of 
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rings  which  called  everyone  to  the  phone  on 
purpooe,  as  on  certain  occasions  three  long 
rings  meant  come  to  the  phone,  and  It  was 
either  a  fire  which  you  should  come  to  help 
fight,  or  a  mad  dog  which  you  should  ohase 
from  one  farm  to  the  other,  or  a  Federal 
officer  coming  into  the  area. 

And  now  everytblng  that  happens  all  over 
the  world  goes  Into  those  same  homes — 
radio  and  television — and  those  same  homes 
are  Intimately  Involved  with  every  aspect  of 
COT  foreign  policy. 

The  communications  which  puts  a  special 
emphasis  on  what  happens  next  for  an  able 
and  sophisticated  and  competitive  press  to- 
day finds  that  what  happens  today  is  no 
longer  news — It  is  what  is  going  to  happen 
tomorrow  that  is  the  object  of  interest  and 
concern. 

Althou^  this  is  the  caxise  for  concern 
and  anxiety  to  those  of  us  who  are  called 
upon  to  be  prophets,  nevertheless  there  Is 
something  realistic  about  it,  because  the 
pace  of  events  is  moving  so  fast  that  un- 
less we  can  find  some  way  to  keep  our  sights 
on  tomorrow,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  in 
touch  with  today. 

Since  1923  the  human  race  has  been  posed 
with  an  entirely  new  question,  derived  frotn 
E=m»c*. 

The  40th  aniversary — will  there  be  an- 
other 40th  and  a  40th  beyond  that?  A  ques- 
tion still  for  the  hvunan  spirit  to  resolve. 

I  have  known  Harry  Luce  in  many  differ- 
ent ways,  as  an  indlvldvtal,  as  a  publisher. 
There  are  two  idecu  to  which  I  know  he  is 
deeply  attached,  which  seem  to  me  to  tx  cen- 
tral in  our  relations  with  other  countries. 
I  shall  not  elaborate  either  one  of  them  here. 

The  first  is  the  notion  of  law.  The  law 
whidi  does  not  enslave  but  liberates:  the  law 
which  makes  it  possible  to  predict  how  we 
shall  act — the  law  which  makes  It  possible 
for  us  to  pursue  our  eccentric  orbits  with  a 
minimum  of  collision. 

Secondly,  this  underlying  and  fundamental 
difference  between  a  world  of  coercion  and 
a  world  of  freedom. 

American  foreign  policy — you  go  home, 
think  deeply  alx>ut  what  this  country  Is  all 
about,  and  you  have  the  essence  of  it  in  your 
hand. 

A  simple  notion  that  governments  derive 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed — simple  and  to  me,  Dr.  TUllch, 
relatively  unambiguous  aspirations  of  the 
ordinary  man. 

Health,  rather  than  sickness;  knowledge, 
rather  than  ignorance. 

Relief  from  the  terror  that  strikes  at  mid- 
night. 

Ability  to  move  with  family  and  friends  in 
confidence. 

The  simple  notions  which  can  be  gener- 
ously shared  because  what  one  has  need  not 
be  taken  away  from  the  other. 

These  simple  ideas  are  what  foreign  policy 
is  all  about,  what  the  thousand  cables  a  day 
coming  into  and  going  out  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  all  mean — what  the  million 
Americans  in  uniform  outside  the  conti- 
nental United  States  are  concerned  about: 
what  the  15  international  meetings  were 
working  at  today,  meetings  somewhere  in 
the  world  at  which  we  were  represented — 
what  is  meant  in  the  preamble  and  articles 
I  and  n  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to 
which  we  subscribed  at  a  time  when  we  had 
been  purged  in  the  fires  of  a  great  war. 

These  are  the  simple  notions  which  move 
us  forward,  and  these  are  the  notions  that 
are  deeply  rooted  in  the  very  nattu-e  of  man, 
and  these  are  the  notions  which  link  us  with 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  these 
are  the  notions  which  mean  that  the  world 
of  freemen  is  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

This  great  course  of  history  is  moving 
toward  freedotn  today  as  it  has  been  before, 
and  when  we  consult  America  at  its  best  and 
our  democratic  allies  at  their  beet,  and  dis- 
cover what  we  are  really  aU  about,  we  can 


walk  the  world  in  conflrtenoe  and  in  eourace, 
t>ecau8e  that  is  Um  wocUX  which  will  surely 
prevail. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Thi  HtrvAN  CowornoN 

(Address  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Paul  J.  TUllch, 
University  of  Chicago  Divinity  Schocri) 

May  I  express  first  my  feeling  of  thanks 
tor  the  honor  to  be  a  speaker  at  this  great 
occasion,  a  feeling  which  la  increased  by  my 
awareness  that  only  the  astonishing  lack  of 
prejudice  in  the  American  tradition  made  it 
possible  to  choose  souMone  who  is  not  a  born 
American  and  who  shows  this  fact  irrefut- 
ably by  his  accent. 

When  accepting  the  invitation.  I  was  asked 
to  speak  about  "The  Human  Condition  in 
Relation  to  the  Anniversary  Celebration  of 
Time  Magazine."  While  the  hunum  condi- 
tion is  a  subject  of  general  philosophical 
significance,  our  Interest  tonight  is  focused 
on  the  late  past  and  the  near  future.  Never- 
theless, one  cannot  say  anything  about  the 
present  hunuin  situation  without  having  an 
image  of  the  universal  condition  of  man.  It 
Is  my  conviction  that  the  character  of  the 
hiiman  condition,  like  the  character  of  all 
life,  is  ambiguity:  the  inseparable  mixture 
of  good  and  evil,  of  true  and  false,  of  crea- 
tive and  destructive  forces — both  individual 
and  social.  Of  course,  there  are  degrees  to 
which  the  one  or  the  other  side  prevails,  but 
there  is  nothing  unambiguoiisly  creative  and 
nothing  unambiguoiisly  destructive.  They 
accompany  each  other  inseparably. 

Sometimes  I  have  the  feeling  that  the 
American  irony,  including  the  style  of  Time 
magazine,  shows  some  awareness  of  the  am- 
biguity of  life — as  long  as  it  does  not  de- 
generate into  mere  cynicism.  The  awareness 
of  the  ambiguity  of  one's  own  highest 
achievements  (as  well  as  one's  own  deepest 
failures)  is  a  definite  symptom  of  maturity. 
Therefore,  in  an  assembly  in  which  so  great 
achievements  in  so  many  realms  of  life  are 
represented,  it  may  be  Justified  to  speak  of 
something  I  suggest  to  call  the  ambiguity 
Of  perfection.  He  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
ambiguity  of  his  perfection  as  a  person  and 
in  his  work  is  not  yet  mature:  and  a  nation 
which  is  not  aware  of  the  ambiguity  of  its 
greatness  also  lacks  matxirlty.  Are  we  ma- 
ture as  a  nation,  are  we  aware  of  the  am- 
biguity even  of  the  best  in  us? 

There  are  signs  of  such  awareness  In  many 
places.  The  very  fact  that  I  was  aaked  to 
speak  about  the  "hiunan  condition"  points 
to  a  lack  of  certainty  about  the  excellence 
of  this  condition.  An  awareness  of  the  am- 
biguity of  our  achievements  Is  alive  In  those 
who  know  that  the  American  form  of  de- 
mocracy, though  preferable  to  most  other 
present  political  methods.  Is  not  the  end 
of  the  ways  of  historical  providence.  It  is 
alive  in  those  who  realize  that  our  methods 
of  education-in-breadth,  though  desirable, 
are  full  of  dangers  for  the  future  of  our 
culture.  It  is  alive  in  those  who  realize  that 
the  Immense  success  of  our  economic  system, 
though  Justified  by  this  success,  is  not  un- 
ambiguous criterion  for  all  other  systems. 
It  is  alive  in  churches  insofar  as  they  recog- 
nize that  they  are  not  the  unambiguous  and 
exclusive  vehicle  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
mystery  of  being. 

These  are  symptoms  of  growing  maturity. 
Against  them  stand  the  forces  for  whom 
everything  human  is  divided  into  one  part 
which  is  unambiguously  right — to  which 
they  themselves  belong  and  those  who  go 
with  them — and  the  other  part  which  is  un- 
ambiguously right — even  if  It  were  one-half 
of  all  mankind.  This  is  immaturity,  nour- 
ished by  ignorance,  indoctrination,  and  prop- 
aganda of  fear  and  hate.  It  seems  to  me 
that  It  is  the  duty  of  all  those  whose  voices 
can  be  heard — governments,  parties,  media 
of  conununlcatlon  including  the  great  maga- 
zines— to  become  more  aware  of  this  situa- 
tion.   These  forces   which  claim  unambig- 


uous 


perfection     damage     the     a^^ 

American  spirit,  tliat  which  once  has 


a  constitution  based  on  the  awaren^  ^^ 
ambiguity    of   perfection   in   aU  be«Mn 
power.  ^"  • 

While  the  ambiguity  of  perfeetkn  k  b«. 
of  the  hun\an  condition  under  all    - 


stances,  there  Is  an  ambiguity  whtefch^" 
ticularly  true  of  ova  present  coad»tlo«  ^ 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  our  cmturs  uL? 
dimensional,  determined  by  the  drive  t^ 
ward  expansion  in  the  horizontal  line-  tan 
the  push  into  outer  space,  be  it  the  pM^ 
tlon  of  ever  new  and  improved  tooh/k^ 
the  increase  in  means  and  materials  c(  «n_ 
municaOon.  be  it  the  growing  munb^J 
human  beings  to  whom  cultural  gog^  J: 
available — all  this  is  one-dlmensloiua  ^^ 
aontal  expansion.  Therefore,  it  is  lub^ 
to  the  ambiguity  of  expansion. 

Ambiguity  does  not  mean  evil.  TheuMfh 
negative  critics  of  our  condition  ooottat^ 
two  concepts  and  are  not  able  to  aaaa  ^ 
positive  sources  from  which  even  their  •«■ 
crltidsm  derives :  If  ev^ythlng  were  i 
it  could  not  even  be  recognised  as 

Life  is  not  like  that — its  problem  te 

It  is  profoundly  ambiguous. 

I  want  to  exemplify  this  through  the  i 
cept  of  cultural  goods  as  they  are  avs 
to  more  and  more  people.  It  is  osctainw 
significant  that  the  creations  of  all  nsiJiiiiL. 
now  lie  in  the  grasp  of  a  large  propetttn 
of  the  people  through  wide-open  educattaa 
and  through  public  cooununication,  bat  tbt 
ambiguity  appears  if  the  creatioos  of  p^t 
and  present  become  cultural  goods  to  W 
sold  and  bought.  This  Is  hardly  swMible 
but  it  can  be  fought:  and  it  is  ocs  «(  m 
finest  experiences  that  in  many  ptaev  to 
this  country,  small  groups,  centered  snod 
one  serious  book,  interpreting  it  wsik  bj 
weelc  do  this  uphill  fight,  perhaps  vltteot 
knowing  it. 

For  it  is  an  uphill  fight.  The  nniM>. 
forces  of  our  one-dimensional  cultun  m 
extremely  strong:  if  cultural  goods  caa  be 
sold  and  t>ought  It  Is  an  almost  Ir 
temptation  for  contemporary  creative  ; 
to  produce  in  order  to  sell.  Often  tte; 
resist  this  temptation  and  are  in 
of  being  ignored  by  society  but 
prevent  the  oonsunMrs  from  taklag  tki 
greatest  creations  of  the  pcwt  as  goodi  te 
their  entertainment  or  their  social  lUaitai 
or  as  objects  of  conversation?  Nokody  «■, 
and  the  consiuners  then  miss  tragleaUf  tfci 
experience  of  these  works  as  expresskm  at 
ultimate  human  possibilities,  profomtdlj 
significant  for  their  own  existence  tad  •* 
meaning  of  their  own  lives.  In  the  tm 
of  this  thought.  I  would  sum  up  my  pMto- 
ophy  of  education  in  the  demand  tliats^ 
cation  through  all  cultural  ereaUoBs  ■■* 
lead  to  initiation:  naaoely,  to  initlaUoD  lato 
the  depth  of  life  and  the  meaning  of  buou 
existence.  But  we  ask:  Is  this  possible  tn 
a  one-dlmenslonal  rultinre?  For  ttie  mystvy 
of  life  belongs  to  the  dimension  of 

Zvery  great  cultural  creation  has  la  i 
an  Inexhaiistible  depth  of  meaning, 
self-denial  was  needed  to  produce  tt  mi 
much  self-denial  is  needed  to  receiw  it 
We  must  stop  running  in  the  one  fltmfiMfcin 
We  must  come  to  a  rest,  we  must  enter  ftt 
creation  and  unite  with  its  inner  po*«. 
This  is  true  of  works  of  art.  literature,  fl* 
philoeophy,  of  symbols  of  religion,  sad  of 
relations  to  other  human  beings.  But  IX  b 
hard  to  find  such  rest  in  a  one-dlmensiaoil 
culture.  The  endl«M  variety  of  poMttttT' 
the  fascination  of  the  new.  the  demand  to 
be  ahead  of  the  development  make  walttaf 
and  contemplating  almost  impoaslt>ls.  Tbt 
market  of  cultural  goods  raqotrss  *ttv 
more  production  and  more  noliaati:  Mi 
Is  what  ambiguity  of  »Tpan«tmi  mmm. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  creative  critic  to  sfeo* 
the  ambiguity  of  perfection  in  every  cult««- 
And  we  had  great  critics  in  the  lats  PM* 
and  we  hope  to  have  them  in  the  f«Wt. 
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^^.yer,  they  also  have  to  fight  a  continuoxu 
^!!Lrie  in  the  one -dimensional  culture. 
'Jf^aght  is  not  that  of  the  critic  in  former 
^!^jre«  where  it  could  lead  to  martyrdom; 
Sil  ItU  the  fight  against  being  taken  into 
S»  culture  as  another  cultural  good.  Then 
al  Socratic  gadfly  U  Imprisoned  though 
2a  In  order  to  be  killed.  He  is  fed  even 
Jl^  food  for  bU  criticism  but  he  is  not 
tmU>  »*▼•  »  Judgment  from  the  verUcal 
^uneoslon  which  may  shake  the  culture  that 
Z^^a  In  its  found  aUons. 

•fou  may  think  that  these  are  words  of  a 
{Mologisn  who  wants  to  sell  the  oldest  cul- 
^ni  good,  namely  religion.  He  does  not. 
i!f^  if  one  calls  the  experience  in  the  vertl- 
LTtflmenslon  religious  it  U  not  what  this 
Igrtl  usually  connotes.  It  is  not  what  I 
--letiines  have  called  the  magazine-concept 
TJeiigion.  namely,  religion  as  one  of  the 
enltural  functions  of  man's  spirit  reported 
fa  Insunce  between  economy  and  sports, 
eonildered  as  the  Job  of  the  "religionist"— 
(M  most  antireligious  word  In  the  English 
„gfiuge.  Religion  as  the  experience  of  th« 
ja^cal  line  Is  effective  in  every  creative 
vtvk.  in  artistic  as  well  as  scientific,  in 
ftiical  as  well  as  in  political,  in  technical 
u  well  as  In  economic  creations,  and  even 
t2M  power  of  playing,  this  great  symbol  of 
human  freedom.  Religion  in  this  sense  is 
tbe  sUte  in  which  we  are  grasped  by  the 
taflnite  seriousness  of  the  question  of  the 
Bf««ing  of  our  life  and  our  readiness  to 
noslTS  answers  and  to  act  according  to  tbem. 
'IbMe  questions  and  answers  are  ordinarily 
npressed  In  systems  of  religious  thought  and 
Ufe.  But  they  are  not  exclusively  bound  to 
locb  expression.  The  vertical  dimension,  the 
dimension  of  depths  is  present  in  the  secular 
u  well  as  in  the  religious  realm.  It  is  pres- 
ot,  too.  in  our  own  one-dimensional  exilture 
tbougb  obscured  and  suppressed  by  the 
(areas  of  the  horizontal  and  their  restless 
drlTSS. 

It  is  my  hope  for  the  future  that  they  will 
be  uncovered  and  liberated  far  more  and  for 
(tf  more  people  than  they  are  under  the 
taaman  condition  in  the  present  period.  And 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  who 
ipcak  for  our  times — Including  Time  maga- 
dae— to  lielp  with  passion  and  wisdom  so 
tbst  the  ultimate  question  becomes  power- 
ful tgsln  in  oiu-  Western  culture  and  in  our 
Nitlon. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  add  my  tribute  to 
Time  magazine  and  to  its  renowned 
founder  and  editor  in  chief,  Henry  R. 
Lace,  and  his  principal  associates,  Roy  E. 
Uraen.  Andrew  Heiskell,  James  A.  Linen, 
Wedley  Donovan,  and  to  the  staff  of 
Time,  Inc.  They  have  brought  new  and 
bold  concepts  into  the  magazine  pub- 
lishing business:  they  have  added  re- 
freshing innovations  to  the  communica- 
tions media;  they  have  enriched  the 
journalism  profession  and  have  become 
•  peat  and  influential  force  in  American 
society. 


SHIPPING  CONFERENCE  FREIGHT 
RATES  MUCH  HIGHER  FOR  AMER- 
ICAN STEEL  EXPORTS  THAN  FOR 
FOREIGN  STEEL.  IMPORTS  IN 
SHIPS  GOING  TO  AND  FROM  THE 
SAME  PORTS  CARRYING  IDEN- 
TICAL ITEMS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
M»y  2.  the  final  day  of  the  Joint  Econ- 
ooiie  Committee  hearings  on  steel,  the 
wtnmlttee  went  into  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  International  competitive  fac- 
tor! on  the  domestic  steel  Industry.  Mr. 
Walter  Ledcrer,  Chief,  Balance  of  Pay- 


ments Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  was  our  chief  witness  for 
this  final  day's  hearing.  Near  the  end 
of  his  testimony,  he  produced  a  table  on 
the  comparison  of  ocean  freight  rates 
on  iron  and  steel  products  for  three  UJS. 
foreign  trade  routes.  This  table  showed 
that  ocean  freight  rates  established  by 
the  international  shipping  conferences — 
the  steamship  cartels — are  very  much 
higher  frooa  a  given  port  in  the  United 
States  to  North  Atlantic-Western  Ger- 
many and  French  ports,  and  Pacific  coast 
and  Japanese  ports  than  are  tonnage 
conference  rates  on  identical  pixxlucts 


shipped  from  the  same  ports  to  a  given 
American  r>ort. 

What  this  table  indicated  was  that  the 
same  ships  traveling  to  and  from  the 
same  American  and  foreign  ports  have, 
in  almost  every  case,  higher  c<Hifei  ence 
rates  for  steel  exports  from  the  United 
States  than  for  the  same  steel  imports 
from  abroad.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  table  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  ix>int  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


Table  1. — Cotnparinon  of  conference  ocean  freight  rate*  effective  March  1962  on  iron  ami 
gleei  products  for  d  U.S.  foreign  trade  routes 

[.Vtnount  In  doUiirs] 


CotuuioJily 


.\nKlo<,  beams,  jjirders  (stnicliinJ'i). 

Bolls 

ra.<!ttnps  and  forcings 

Billots  and  blooms... 

Rttilg 

Ro<ls,  wire,  plain 

SfTCWS 

Pipes,  iron  and  steel  6-iiicli  diameter 

Wire,  barbed 

Bars, reinforcing  up  to  4ore<;t 

Oil  well  casliiK.s 

.'Shapes,  plain,  not  fahricated 

Rods. 


V.S.  North  Atl:intlc 
ports  and  We.st  Oer- 
many  > 


Freljlit 

rate  on  I'. 8. 

exports 


31.25 
31. 2S 
44.2fi 

t«) 
36.76 
29.  .V) 
4A.00 

(<) 
2S.S0 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

W 


Frelpht 

rate  on  V.S. 

imports 


U.S.  rulf  ports  and 
North  Atlantic 
French  ports  • 


Frelpht         Freight 

rate  on  I'.B.  rateon  U.S. 

exports     I    Imports 


10.75 
-J4. 00 
29.25 

(M 
19.75 
18.  25 
24.00 

(') 

23.00 
19.75 

(•) 

(*) 

(«) 


28.50 

28.50 
40.  2.') 
13.26 
33.60 

(■■) 

(5) 

(<l 
28.50 

(«) 

(«) 

(*) 

(•) 


17.00 
20.50 
S4  00 
17.00 
17.00 

f) 

H) 

(*) 

19.00 
O) 
(•) 
(«) 
(•) 


r.8.  Pacific  ports  and 

Japan ' 


Freight 

rate  on  U.S. 

exports 


2a  10 

(«) 
(♦) 

aau 

(») 

28.25 
(») 

aaas 

(«) 

28.10 
33.60 
28.10 
28.25 


Freight 

rate  on  V.S. 

imports 


(<) 
(*) 

1 
(•) 

1 
O 


15.fj0 


15.50 
LS  50 


(«) 


21.00 


21.00 


(*) 


IS.  50 


1  North  Atlantic  Continental  Freight  Conference  tarifls. 

'  Oulf-French  Atlantic  Hamburg  Range  Conference-Continental  United  Plates  Qulf  Westbound  Conference. 

>  Patiflc  WestlKjnml  Conference  and  "Trans  Pacific  Freight  Conferente  of  Japan. 

*  Kreight  rate  is  either  not  available  or  the  oomniodities  arc  included  in  another  class. 

*  Not  available. 


Note. — Freight  on  exports  on  ton  basis.  2,240  pounds:  freight  on  imports  on  ton  b 
U-xcepl  Jafian  where  import  freigiit  is  on  the  lonK-lon  l)a.<is,  2,24ii  pounds). 

Pource:  U.S.  Federal  MRritime  Coniiiil.«slon,  DlvWon  of  Foreign  TariiTs. 


I":,  l.fWlO  kilos=2,a04.flpotin<ls 


HICHEE  RATES  FOR  EXPORTS  THAN  IMPORTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  col- 
imins  1  and  2  of  this  table  show,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  freight  rates  on  traflQc 
between  U.S.  North  Atlantic  p>orts  and 
West  Grermany  were  considerably  higher 
on  our  exports  than  on  the  imports  from 
the  same  ports  and  in  the  same  ships. 
For  example,  the  conference  rates  on 
angles,  beams,  and  girders,  as  of  March 
1962,  were  $31.25  per  ton  on  U.S.  exports, 
but  only  $19.75  on  U.S.  imports,  or  a  dif- 
ference of  $11.50  per  ton. 

On  bolts  the  rates  were  $31.25  per  ton 
on  our  exports  but  only  $24  on  imports, 
or  a  difference  of  $7.25  per  ton.  On 
castings  and  forgings  the  conference 
rates  were  $44.25  on  our  exports  but  only 
$29.25  on  imports,  or  a  difference  of  $15. 

On  screws  the  rates  were  $46  for  our 
exports,  but  only  $24  on  our  imports,  or 
a  Difference  of  $22,  or  over  90  percent 
higher. 

.  The  same  general  facts  were  true  for 
rates  between  U.S.  gulf  ports  and  North 
Atlantic-Fi'ench  ports,  and  between  U.S. 
Pacific  ports  and  Japanese  ports. 

If  we  take  the  simple  arithmetic  aver- 
age for  the  three  routes  on  the  table,  we 
find  in  the  case  of  ingots,  blooms,  billots, 
and  slabs  the  excess  of  conference  ex- 
port rates  over  import  conference  rates, 
effective  in  March  1962,  was  86  percent; 
in  the  case  of  wire  rods,  71  percent:  in 
the  case  of  structural  shapes  and  piling, 


69  percent:  in  the  case  of  rails  and  ac- 
cessories. 91  percent;  in  the  case  of  wire 
nails,  34  percent;  in  the  case  of  pipe  and 
tubing,  45  percent:  and  in  the  case  of 
barbed  wire,  37  percent. 

The  committee  heard  additional  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Lederer  that,  even  when 
tramp  steamers  were  carrying  the  trade, 
while  the  general  level  of  rates  might  be 
lower,  the  percentage  differential  in 
rates  between  our  exports  and  imports 
were  often  in  the  same  general  ratio. 

While  there  were  often  some  differ- 
ences in  price  between  our  steel  products 
and  foreign  steel  products,  Mr.  Lederer 
testified  that  our  prices,  in  many  cases, 
were  not  so  much  higher  as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  freight  costs  and  tariffs  on 
them — transcript,  page  411.  For  exam- 
ple, the  price  of  merchant  bars  produced 
f.o.b.  mills  in  the  United  States  was 
$113.50,  but  $110.58  in  Belgium,  $112.35 
in  France,  and  $106.46  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  all  of  which  are  just  slightly 
lower  than  the  U.S.  price,  but  $119.42  in 
the  Netherlands  and  $113.86  In  West 
Germany,  both  of  which  are  slightly 
higher. 

To  take  a  more  specific  example,  the 
price  of  a  certain  German  wire  rod,  f.o.b. 
West  Germany,  is  approximately  $116  a 
short  ton.  The  UJS.  price  is  $132.60.  The 
inbound  rate  from  Germany  to  an  At- 
lantic port  is  $18.25.  With  this  rate,  the 
German  import  can  compete  with  wire 
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rods  made  in  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, if  the  outbound  rate  of  $29.50  ap- 
plied to  the  German  inbound  product, 
it  could  not  compete,  for  the  price  would 
be  at  least  $145.50 — more  than  the  Amer- 
ican price.  So  in  this  case  the  differ- 
ential permits  German  goods  to  come 
into  the  United  States  and  compete  with 
our  goods ;  whereas  if  the  American  rate 
were  to  be  applied,  German  wire  rods 
could  not  come  in. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Lederer  for 
the  testimony  which  he  produced.  It 
was  honest,  scientific  testimony.  I  am 
sure  that  great  pressure  will  be  exerted 
in  certain  quarters  against  Mr.  Lederer. 
In  my  judgment,  he  deserves  full  sup- 
port from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  know  he  will  have  support  from  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

BAUINCZ  or  PAYMENTS LOSS  OF  STEEL  EXPORTS 

In  view  of  the  balance -of -payments 
problem  of  the  United  States,  with  re- 
spect to  which  we  have  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  approximately  $3  billion  a 
year,  although  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  and  in  view  of  the  decline  in 
American  steel  exports  and  the  increase 
in  steel  imports,  which  were  shown  very 
clearly  in  the  testimony,  members  of  the 
committee  thought  that  this  table  and 
the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Lederer  were  of 
great  importance. 

For  example,  in  1955.  the  United  States 
exported  about  4.2  million  short  tons  of 
steel  and  imported  1.1  million  short 
tons,  but  by  1962  we  were  exjxsrting  only 
2.1  million  short  tons  and  importing  4.3 
million  short  tons.  In  other  words,  while 
our  exports  fell  by  half  our  imports  mul- 
tiplied fourfold.  Instead  of  our  exports 
exceeding  our  imports  in  quantity  by 
four  times,  they  were  only  one-half  the 
volume  of  imports. 

In  view  of  this  very  large  decline  in 
our  exports  and  large  increase  in  oiu: 
imports,  and  in  view  of  the  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  which  this 
coimtry  faces,  the  committee  felt  that 
we  should  make  further  Inquiries  Into 
this  matter. 

On  the  surface  it  had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  scandalous  situation  and 
we  sought  to  find  out  the  facts  about  it. 

If,  as  it  appeared,  the  freight  rates  on 
our  exports  were  often  almost  as  much 
as  twice  the  freight  rates  on  our  imports, 
and  if  the  differential  in  rates  in  many 
cases  was  as  much  as  10  percent,  or  more, 
of  the  price  of  a  ton  of  steel,  this  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates  could  play  a 
major  part  in  the  decline  in  our  steel 
exports  and  the  increase  in  imports  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Furthermore,  if  this  condition  were 
generally  true  for  other  products  as  well 
as  steel,  it  might  account  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  our  balance-of-payments 
problem,  and  therefore  was  of  the  high- 
est national  interest  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  country. 

CROSSLY    INADEQT7ATZ    TESTIMONY    OF   MAKITIME 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this  strik- 
ing testimony  which  we  received  in  the 
hearings  on  the  morning  of  May  2.  1963. 
we  decided  to  hold  an  additional  hearing 
on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  and  to  seek 
an  explanation  from  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  which  has  direct  ju- 


risdiction over  these  matters.  Before  I 
report  in  detail  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission.  I  want  to 
characterize  the  testimony  which  we 
received  from  their  representatives  as  In- 
adequate, shq^kking.  disgraceful,  and  giv- 
ing every  indication  that  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Commission's  predecessor, 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  have  been 
grossly  negligent  and  gravely  derelict  in 
their  duty  to  protect  American  industry, 
the  public  interest,  and  the  US.  national 
interest. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  the 
present  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
which  was  created  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
both  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
so-called  Jones  Act  of  1916.  Section  15 
of  that  act  has  not  been  changed.  It 
gave  to  the  Maritime  Board,  as  it  now 
gives  to  the  Maritime  Commission,  full 
jurisdiction  and  authority  over  the  sub- 
ject of  rates  and  services.  I  read  from 
page  15  of  the  Celler  committee  report, 
and  from  section  15,  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  47  years: 

Section  15.  whlcb.  from  the  point  of  view 
of  this  subcommittee.  Is  the  heart  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  requires  the  filing  with  the 
Commission  of  every  written  agreement  and 
of  written  memorandums  reflecting  every  oral 
agreement,  or  modification,  or  cancellation 
thereof,  which.  In  whole  or  In  part,  fixes  or 
regulates  rates  or  accommodations:  controls, 
regulates,  prevents,  or  destroys  competition: 
pools  or  apportions  earnings  or  traflBc:  allots 
or  restricts  ports  or  sailings;  limits  or  regu- 
lates volume  or  character  of  traffic;  or  In 
any  manner  provides  for  exclusive,  prefer- 
ential or  cooperative  working  arrangements : 
Such  agreements  can  be  made  effective  and 
lawful  only  upon  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  disapprove,  can- 
cel or  modify  any  agreement  that  It  finds 
to  be  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unfair,  to 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce 
of  the  trnlted  States,  to  be  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest,  or  to  be  In  violation  of  the 
act. 

A  transcript  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearing  for  May  2,  1963,  is 
located  in  the  office  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
hearings  in  my  hand.  I  wish  to  speak 
about  the  unresponsive  nature  of  the 
replies  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  questions  which 
were  addressed  to  them. 

They  testified,  first  of  all.  as  appears 
in  the  transcript  at  page  499,  that  this 
situation  of  differential  rates  has  been 
"a  matter  of  general  knowledge."  In 
addition,  they  testified,  as  appears  at 
pages  521  and  522  of  the  transcript  of 
hearings,  that  they  had  known  about  this 
situation  for  at  least  16  years.  We  took 
them    back    year    by    year    until    1947. 

Third,  they  testified  that  they  had 
the  right  and  the  authority  to  initiate 
studies  and  action  about  these  matters 
and  that  they  had  the  power  to  disap- 
prove of  these  conference  rates,  but  that 
they  had  not  done  so.  They  testified  fur- 
ther that  they  did  not  have  representa- 
tives at  the  negotiations  of  the  interna- 
tional steamship  conferences,  that  they 
had  no  observers  at  these  conferences, 
and  that  they  had  never  brought  this 
matter  to  the  attention  either  of  the 
Commerce  Department  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent. They  further  testified,  as  appears 
at  page  493  of  the  transcript,  that  they 
had  not  taken  any  steps  to  get  American 
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shipping  to  move  independently  of  ttw 
cartels.  "* 

At  one  point  in  the  hearingg  wh«, 
they  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  Uble  ttS 
Mr.  Lederer  had  produced  at  the  h«^ 
mgs.  it  was  pointed  out  to  them  Sat 
the  source  of  the  table  was  the  Pedei»j 
Maritime  Commission  itself,    in  oth^ 
words,  the  material  that  Mr.  Lederer  ore 
duced  was  taken  from  their  own  <Uu 
about   which   they   pleaded  ignorance 
This  testimony  appears  at  page  49i  «♦ 
the  hearings. 

They  finally  put  forward  the  excuae 
that  they  did  not  have  adequate  staff  to 
carry  out  studies.  However,  the  testi- 
mony brought  out  that  they  had  do 
memory  of  ever  asking  for  additiontl 
staff  for  this  purpose — transcript,  pu. 
507.  They  further  testified  that  thw 
had  "less  than  60  people"  dealing  with 
the  agreements,  tariffs,  and  complainu 
of  the  conferences. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  which  raised  this  is. 
sue.  has  a  staff  of  only  5  professional  ex- 
perts, who  are  busy  with  all  kinds  of 
subjects,  and  that  Mr.  Lederer.  who 
brought  this  situation  to  our  attentka, 
has  only  a  very  small  staff,  and  in  tiew 
of  the  fact  that  the  Celler  committee, 
which  previously  had  raised  this  issue! 
has  only  a  comparatively  small  staff,  i 
characterized  the  excuse  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  of  having  less  than  60  peo- 
ple by  saying  that  "that  is  an  army." 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  attempted 
mitigation  of  their  neglect,  they  potnted 
out  that  at  one  time,  when  the  baby 
carriage  industry  itself  made  a  complaint 
to  them,  they  studied  the  question  of 
freight  rates  on  baby  carriages,  and  the 
costs  of  loading  and  unloading  baby  car- 
riages. I  regard  the  fact  that  they  ex- 
cused their  lack  of  action  by  citing  the 
fact  that  they  had  gone  into  the  nutter 
of  baby  carriage  rates  as  a  poor  excuse 
and  as  an  "infantile"  argtunent. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  ex- 
planation for  this  matter,  but  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  which  has  known  oC 
this  situation  for  16  years,  which  has  the 
power  to  initiate  studies,  which  has  the 
p>ower  to  disapprove  rates,  which  has  tt 
least  a  staff  of  60  to  inquire  into  it,  and 
which  has  never  drawn  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  anyone  else,  certainly 
gave  no  explanation  whatsoever  of  this 
situation  which  may  be  of  tremendous 
importance  in  the  whole  question  of 
American  imports  and  exports  and  the 
balance  of  payments. 

Again  let  me  say  that,  from  the  testi- 
mony we  heard.  I  can  only  characterise 
the  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  even  to  make 
studies,  as  shocking,  as  a  grave  derelic- 
tion of  duty,  and  as  grossly  negligent. 

LETTER    TO    PKESTDENT 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  brought  out 
at  our  hearings  and  the  complete  lack 
of  explanation  about  them  by  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  led  to  a  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ProxmhiI 
which  was  approved  by  the  commlttie 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  that  the 
chairman  write  to  the  President  a  letter 
drawing  to  his  attention  this  testlmonj 
and  the  lack  of  action  and  exi^anatlon 
by  the  Maritime  Conunission. 
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Ifr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-^that  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  sent  to  the 
n^dent.  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
iJomlttee.  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao  at 
^Ifpolnt  m  my  remarks, 
^^ere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
rti  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 
^follows:  ^^  ^   j^^ 

.jgg  PlESIDENT. 

fM  VMt*  House. 

IIT  EXab  Ma.  Pkesioxnt:  As  you  know,  the 
wnt  Iconomlc  Committee  has  been  holding 
w^^lfUjgs  on  the  steel  Industry.  On  May  2, 
tbe  committee  received  testimony  concenUng 
tBtvnational  competitive  factors  affecting 
•hi  U.S.  steel  Industry  and  our  balance  of 
ptfmeats. 

Tbs  committee  was  seriously  disturbed  to 
ji^ni  of  the  existence  of  substantial  dls- 
(rtmlnstlon  against  American  exporters  In 
eeesn  freight  rates.  Ror  example,  the  record 
^gn  that  freight  rates  on  Identical  steel 
inducts  are  significantly  higher— sometimes 
Biiiriy  twice  as  high — when  they  are  exported 
than  vtaen  imported.  On  aome  classes  of 
(t«el  products  this  differential  appears  to  be 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  prices  of  the  prod- 
gctt  concerned.  I  Invite  your  attention  to 
tnoei  A.  which  contains  th«  table  docu- 
jj»nn^  this  discrimination  and  relevant 
^(olpUve  remarks  submitted  to  the  cum- 
■Ittse  by  Walther  Lederer  of  the  Commerce 
p^partmanfs  Balancse  of  Payments  DlvUlon. 

daekliv  a  better  uttderstandlng  of  this  un- 
InursWn  situation,  the  oooimlttee  invited 
tas  Obairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
BlMlofi  or  his  repreaentaUvea  to  testify. 
l^ttoooy  by  the  Cocnznlaaion's  repreaenta- 
ltf«  revealed  what  I  called  in  the  record 
*l  grave  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
tfes  Federal  Maritime  Commlaslon"  In  pro- 
IHtiiv  the  national  Interest.  The  testimony 
ihpwad  that  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
knf  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  diserim- 
Instlon  against  American  exporters  (aee  tab 
a  of  the  record,  p.  409 ) ,  but  that  no  study 
had  ever  been  made  by  the  Commlaslon  to 
determine  the  extent  of  this  discrimination 
sad  Its  consequences  for  American  trade. 
baoUnaUon  of  the  wltneeses  established 
tkat  the  Maritime  Commlaslon  has  the  au- 
tborlty  to  disapprove  ocean  rate*  set  by 
■tnmshlp  conferences,  but  that  this  author- 
ttf  has  not  been  exercised.  Ttie  only  specific 
Instance  which  the  wltneaaes  were  able  to 
etta  was  an  informal  inquiry  Into  rates  con- 
cerning baby  carriages.  (The  Conunission 
hu  informed  us  today  that  the  first  formal 
luTestlgatlon  into  discriminatory  rate  levels 
Is  currently  underway.  Involving  rates  be- 
tween U.S.  Pacific  and  Par  Eastern  ports.) 

It  became  evident  that  the  Maritime  Oom- 
BlMton  views  its  role  In  protecting  Amerl- 
cso  exporters  against  diacriminatlon  in 
tnlgtat  rates  as  purely  paasive.  leaving  the 
tnltlaUve  for  instigating  action  to  private 
parties  or  to  other  Government  agencies. 
The  witnesses  Justified  their  faUtire  to  take 
Mtkn  by  stating  that  they  lacked  staff. 
However,  they  were  tuiable  to  say  whether 
the  Commlaslon  had  ever  aaked  for  more 
ttaS  for  the  purpose  of  making  rate  com- 
parisons. 

In  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest, Mr.  President,  it  U  shocking  to  find 
the  Maritime  Commission's  lack  of  initiative 
loitlfied,  as  it  was  yesterday,  in  the  words: 
"irmX  the  old  adage  of  the  squeaking  wheel 
letting  the  grease.  Senator,  there  is  so  little 
P«aae  to  go  around"  (table  B,  p.  611). 

When  the  serlotu  nature  of  this  situation 
^•came  clear,  the  committee  members  who 
*ere  present  unanimously  adopted  Senator 
P»oxiii»i  s  motion  that  the  chairman  "write 
»  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
pointing  to  the  testimony  that  we  had  this 
iBonang.  which  proTOked  this  hearing  this 


afternoon,  and  the  testimony  this  afternoon, 
and  the  lack  of  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  In  this  slttutlon,  ba- 
cause  I  think  It  ahouid  be  called  to  his  at- 
tention, and  I  think  It  is  the  duty  and  the 
function  of  this  conunlttee  to  do  bo~  (table 
C.p.  530). 

The  committee  believes  that  you  may  wish 
to  investigate  the  problem  of  discrimination 
in  ocean  freight  rates.  Such  an  Investiga- 
tion should  Include  a  review  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  public  agencies  responsible 
for  assuring  the  protection  of  U.S.  Industry 
and  labor  and  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

This  appears  to  be  a  general  problem  In 
American  international  trade.  It  Involves 
not  only  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  but  the  American  com- 
petitive position  In  third  markets.  Mr. 
Lederer  stated:  "This  Is  a  common  situa- 
tion, that  the  rates  on  ships  going  out  from 
the  United  States  are  higher  than  those 
for  ships  coming  back"  (tab  D,  p.  436).  He 
further  said  that  he  had  the  impression 
"that  the  rates  from  the  United  States,  for 
Instance,  to  the  north  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, an  area  relatively  close  to  our  shores,  are 
considerably  higher  than  the  rates  from 
Europe  to  the  Fame  place"   (loc.  clt.). 

The  Maritime  Commission  appears  to  have 
been  grossly  negligent.  The  committee 
learned  of  this  freight  discrimination  from 
the  International  Payments  Division  of  the 
Commerce  Department,  but  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  other  sectlotu  of  that 
Department  more  responsible  for  protecting 
American  export  Interests  have  done  all  that 
is  reasonably  possible  to  bring  Instances  of 
freight  discrimination  to  the  attention  of 
the  Maritime  Conunission. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  seriousness  with 
which  you  regard  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  We  have  here  an  area  which  bears 
Importantly  on  our  International  competi- 
tive position  and  where  subetantlal  Improve- 
ment appears  possible. 
Faithfully  yours. 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

Cliairman. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
letter  summarizes  much  of  what  I  have 
said  today.  I  have  since  received  from 
Mr.  Myer  Feldman,  the  Deputy  Special 
Counsel  to  the  President,  a  reply  in 
which  he  says  the  President  agrees  that 
this  situation  requires  considerably  more 
attention  than  the  testimony  Indicates 
it  has  been  receiving,  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  investigate  the 
question.  He  said  that,  on  behalf  of 
the  President,  he  is  asking  both  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  report 
promptly  both  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
discrimination  and  how  it  could  be 
eliminated.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  letter  appear  in  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Mat  16,   1963. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  SENAToa:  The  President  asked  me  to 
thank  you  for  sending  him  the  transcript  of 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Bconomlc  Com- 
mittee showing  the  discrimination  against 
American  exporters  in  ocean  freight  rates. 
We  agree  that  this  requires  cotisiderably 
more  attention  than  the  testimony  would 
indicate  It  has  been  receiving.  We  are  going 
to  investigate  the  qiiestion. 

I  am  asking  both  the  CotincU  of  Bconomlc 
Advisers  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 


to  report  promptly  on  the  reason  for  the 
diacriminatlon  and  how  it  could  be  elimi- 
nated. We  are  alao  conducting  a  review  of 
the  steps  that  all  Government  agencies  can 
take  to  assure  protection  of  D.S.  indnstry 
and  labor  and  the  American  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

We  appreciate  your  calling  this  matter  to 
our    attention. 
Sincerely. 

Mter  Feldman, 

Deputy  Special  Counsel  to  the  President. 

Mr.  DOUQLAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  further  development  on  this  mat- 
ter which  is  most  interesting:  I  under- 
stand that  the  day  after  our  hearings 
on  May  3,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission decided  that  it,  too.  should  look 
into  this  matter.  I  may  say  that  they 
are  doing  this  now  even  though  they 
testified  at  the  hearings  that  they  had 
never  done  it  in  the  past  because  no 
industry  representative  had  ever  made 
a  complaint.  We  may  have  jarred  them 
from  their  lethargy. 

CELLEB  OOMMTTTEE'S  PaXTTOTTS  WOXX 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  In  March  of  1961. 
the  Celler  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Conunlttee  held  hear- 
ings on  monopoly  problems  in  regulated 
industries.  One  of  the  key  issues  they 
went  into  was  the  question  of  the  shock- 
ing discriminations  in  ocean  shipping 
rates.  The  fact  that  these  hearings  had 
been  held  and  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission was  aware  of  th^n  made  their 
feeble  excuses  before  our  committee  even 
worse,  because  it  is  clear  that  another 
committee  of  the  Congress  had  previous- 
ly brought  to  their  attention  many  of 
the  same  matters. 

Hie  Celler  committee  brought  out  that 
there  had  been  discriminatory  confer- 
ence rates  on  such  items  as  automotive 
equipment,  industrial  chemicals — about 
which  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  a  min- 
ute or  two — major  appliances,  Jewelry, 
electronics,  rubber  and  rubber  prodticts. 
farm  machinery,  textile  machinery,  fer- 
tilizers, and  air  conditioners  and  refrig- 
eration equipment.  Consequently,  while 
our  committee  has  received  testimony 
mainly  concerning  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, it  appears  to  be  true,  from  the 
hearings  and  report  of  the  Celler  com- 
mittee, that  the  same  situation  existed 
for  a  variety  of  other  American  exports. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
Celler  committee  hearings  from  pages 
824  to  829,  giving  the  details  about  these 
matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearings  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMOkicAN  Steamship  CoMMrrrEE 

ON  COKFEKENCE  StITDIES. 

Neu^  York,  N.Y.,  November  18. 1960. 
To  All  Members  of  the  Steering  Committee: 

NOTICE    or    MEXTIMG 

Gentlemen:  You  will  recaU  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  steering  committee  held  in 
New  York  on  November  4  It  was  decided 
that  another  meeting  of  the  committee 
should  be  held  in  Mew  Orleans  in  the  early 
part  of  December.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cocke  has  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  he,  like  many 
other  members  of  our  committee,  will  be 
spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Washington 
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In  the  early  part  of  December,  and  he  sug- 
gests that  the  meeting  be  held  In  Washing- 
ton. A  spot  check  by  telephone  has  indi- 
cated that  this  would  probably  be  more 
convenient  for  many  members. 

Accordingly,  I  am  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
Steering  committee  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  at  a  place  to  be  designated  later, 
on  Wednesday,  December  7,  1960.  The 
meeting  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 

I  now  enclose  for  your  records  (1)  a  copy 
of  the  draft  minutes  of  the  November  4 
meeting,  and  (2)  a  copy  of  a  document  pre- 
pared by  the  I>ep>«Lrtment  of  Commerce  and 
distributed  to  those  present  at  a  meeting 
held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November  3, 
the  purpose  of  which  meeting  was  to  discuss 
the  promotion  of  export  trade.  The  en- 
closed document  was  distributed  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting  and  was  not  discussed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  E.  Malonet, 

Chairman. 


MiNTTTES    or    THE    MEETING    OF    THE    STEEKIKG 

CoMMiTTTX  Held  on  Novzmbbi  4,  1960.  in 

THE  Board  Room  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute.  Inc.,   11  Broad- 

WAT,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  9:30  a.m.  The  following  were  In  at- 
tendance : 

Members:  Joseph  H.  Ball,  Prank  N.  Bowers, 
A.  C.  Ckx;)ce,  and  W.  L.  Hamm. 

Ex  officio  members:  Charles  R.  Andrews, 
Ramond  P.  Burley,  Ralph  E.  Casey,  James  A. 
Etennean,  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  W.  C.  Galloway. 
A.  J.  Pasch,  Alvin  Shapiro,  and  J.  Monroe 
Sullivan. 

Others:  Robert  Adams.  William  B.  Ewers, 
John  C.  Gorman,  Elmer  C.  Maddy,  John  R. 
Mahoney.  E.  R.  Senn,  Elkan  Turk,  Jr., 
Charles  P.  Warren,  and  Burton  H.  White. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  draft  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  the  steering  commit- 
tee held  on  September  14,  1960,  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  members.  On  motion  duly 
made,  seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted, 
said  minutes  were  approved. 

The  members  were  given  a  report  on  the 
financial  status  of  the  committee,  and  there 
was  discussion  as  to  whether  the  funds  on 
band  would  be  sufBclent  to  carry  the  com- 
mittee through  £>ecember  31.  1960.  It  was 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  no  further 
assessment  should  be  made  until  January  at 
the  earliest,  and  the  chairman  was  author- 
ized, should  the  need  arise,  to  seek  advance 
contributions  from  members  to  carry  the 
committee's  activities  until  such  assessment 
could  t>e  made. 

The  chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  committee  had  not  filled  the  vacan- 
cy In  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer.  After 
full  discussion  of  various  suggestions  rela- 
tive to  personnel  in  Washington,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  vacancy  In  the  office  of  sec- 
retary-treasurer should  not  be  filled  at  this 
time,  and  the  chairman  was  authorized  and 
Instructed  to  endeavor  to  work  out  some 
satisfactory  arrangement,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  committee. 

The  committee  was  given  reports  on  the 
status  of  the  pending  studies  by  congres- 
sional committees. 

With  the  agrenda  for  the  meeting  members 
had  been  given  a  draft  of  a  revised  bill  to 
legalize  existing  and  future  tying  arrange- 
ments. The  chairman  explained  that  this 
bill  is  practically  identical  to  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  earlier  draft  approved  by  this 
committee,  and  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  earlier 
bill  would  now  be  incorporated  In  a  second 
piece  of  legislation  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
committee.  After  full  discussion,  and  on 
motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously adc^ted,  the  committee  approved  the 
draft  bill  on  tying  arrangements  and  urged 
that  everything  be  done  to  promote  its  enact- 


ment. The  chairman  announced  that  the 
draft  of  the  second  bill  covering  matters 
other  than  tying  arrangements  was  not  ready 
as  yet  but  will  be  submitted  for  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  in  the  very  near 
future. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  the 
special  subcommittee  established  to  study 
the  f.o.b.  f.a.s.  problem  had  met  and  dis- 
cussed various  possible  approaches  to  the 
matter.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  sub- 
committee to  have  further  discussions  before 
it  can  submit  a  report. 

The  committee  discussed  at  some  length 
the  status  of  efforts  within  the  several  con- 
ferences to  adopt  a  neutral  body  setup. 
Mention  was  made  of  several  difficulties 
which  had  been  encountered,  and  suggestions 
were  made  as  to  ways  and  means  of  expedit- 
ing the  effectuation  of  such  systems.  On 
motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously adopted,  the  committee  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  self- 
policing  systems  designed  to  carry  out  effec- 
tively the  provisions  of  conference  agree- 
ments. In  order  to  ascertain  methods  by 
which  the  policy  might  be  effectuated,  the 
chairman  was  authorized  and  Instructed  to 
appoint  a  small  subcommittee  to  study  the 
matter.  To  facilitate  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee the  chairman  was  Instructed  to 
communicate  with  the  conference  chairman 
to  get  full  information  with  regard  to  the 
status  of  neutral  body  agreements  within 
their  conferences. 

The  members  of  the  committee  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  another  conunittee  meeting 
in  the  early  part  of  December,  and  It  was 
tentatively  decided  that  such  a  meeting 
should  be  held  in  New  Orleans. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Walter  E.  Malonet. 


Ocean  Freight  Rates  as  a  Deterrent  to  the 
Expansion  or  U.S.  Export  Sales 

Since  the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  been  holding 
weekly  meetings  with  representatives  of  vari- 
ous industries  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  export  sales  In  connection  with 
our  current  export  sales  expansion  program. 

During  several  of  these  meetings  industry 
spokesmen  have  jKDlnted  out  that  one  of  the 
principal  deterrents  to  Increased  export  sales 
is  the  high  level  of  outboimd  ocean  freight 
rates  as  compared  with  the  Inbound  rates  for 
the  same  commodity  on  the  same  trade 
route.  Complaints  have  also  been  registered 
regarding  the  discrepancy  between  rates 
from  U.S.  ports  to  foreign  destinations  and 
from  foreign  ports  to  these  same  foreign  des- 
tinations for  the  same  commodity.  Specifi- 
cally, the  following  industries  have  provided 
the  Department  with  statements  regarding 
this  matter:  automotive  equipment,  indus- 
trial chemicals,  major  appliances.  Jewelry  in- 
dustry, electronics,  rubber  and  rubber  prod- 
ucts, farm  machinery,  textile  machinery, 
fertilizers,  air  conditioners  and  refrigeration 
equipment. 

Following  Is  a  synopsis  of  the  statements 
presented  by  these  Industries: 

automotive  equipment 

The  eastbound  automobile  rate  level  par- 
ticularly to  the  continental /United  Kingdom 
ports  has  been  higher  than  the  Inward  or 
westbound  rate  to  U.S.  ports,  since  1945. 
After  extended  discussion  with  the  AMA 
Ocean  Rate  Committee,  the  conference  lines 
made  a  rate  deduction  in  1958  and  another 
In  1959. 

The  Impression  exists  that  these  conces- 
sions were  prompted,  however,  by  the  then 
impending  congressional  investigation.  Con- 
cern exists  that  as  soon  as  the  conference 
lines  decide  to  boost  the  eastbound  rates 
once  again,  this  will  be  done,  regardless  of 
protest. 
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INDUSTRIAL    CHEMICALS 

There  Is  such  great  disparity  betvttn 
ea8tt>ound  and  westbound  tranaatlantte 
freight  costs  as  to  make  it  impoMlMe,  is 
many  cases,  to  effect  eastward  sales  at  so 
A  typical  chemical  commodity,  which  It  gtifl. 
ciently  universal  in  application  to  make  tt 
worth  using  as  an  example.  Is  sodium  cya. 
nide.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  thli 
material  comes  to  the  United  States  tna 
Germany.  France,  and  the  United  irii>j4»^ 
to  the  extent  of  some  18  million  pooa* 
valued  at  about  $3  million  per  year.  Mof*. 
ment  eastward  Is,  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses,  nil  despite  the  fact  the  iMiblMM 
going  prices  In  the  home  market  In  sU  pio. 
duclng  countries  are  roughly  the  same. 

This  one-way  movement  is  explained  more 
by  the  discrepancy  in  freights  than  by  ttns 
differentials: 

Per  hundredwdfU 

Hamburg    to    New    York |0.M 

Rotterdam  to  New  York .a 

Liverpool  to  New  York .fn 

New  York  to  Hamburg I.Ol 

New  York  to  Rotterdam  Antwerp t.H 

New  York  to  Llverp>c>ol (') 

New  Orleans  to  Antwerp 0.44 

■  Not  yet  available. 

MAJOR   APPLIANCES 

At  the  August  17.  1900.  meeting  of  tht 
ocean  rate  committee,  consumer  producti 
division,  various  members  reported  that  they 
had  been  Informed  of  your  interest  In  tbe 
level  of  ocean  rates  of  freight  insofar  sa  they 
affect  unfavorably  the  exports  of  Amerleso 
products  to  world  markets. 

ThU  committee  holds  that  the  dUpsrlty 
between  American  and  European — and  In 
some  instances  Asian — ocean  rates  of  tn^fx\ 
is  one  of  various  important  factors  whlcli 
have  an  adverse  Influence  on  the  flow  of  t 
considerable  number  of  American  producti 
to  foreign  markets.  Electrical  bouseboM 
appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  fretsar 
ranges,  washing  machines,  dryers,  and  otbcn 
are  In  this  category. 

The  objectives  of  this  ocean  rate  commit- 
tee Include  continued  negotiations  with 
steamship  conferences  concerning  rate  l*»«l« 
which  are  detrimental  to  XJB.  exporU  sad. 
Incidentally,  harmful  to  the  lines  th«M«l»» 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  thereby  s  con- 
tribution will  be  made  toward  a  rUlng  vol- 
ume of  exports. 

JEWKLIT 

Recently  we  made  two  slmulUneous  ship- 
ments of  our  men's  Jewelry  to  England  ▼!•  • 


member  Hn*  o'  *^*  North  Atlantic  and 
rnlted  Kingdom  Freight  Conference.  They 
ionilsted  of  a  total  of  21  cartons:  cube,  35 
1^  weight.  1  128  pounds:  value.  •7.273.81. 
We  declared  the  merchandise  as  "articles  of 

en's  wear,"  as  ve  do  In  the  case  of  all  other 
^an  freight  shipments,  and  all  air  express 
tnd  parcel  post  shipments. 

Xbe  company  ignored  our  declared  classi- 
fication and  without  consideration  of  any 
nature  slapped  the  •imitation  Jewelry"  rate 
of  118.50  per  carton  minimum,  or  a  total 
(r«iebt  bill  of  $388  50  on  the  shipment 
(psroel  P***^  would  have  been  only  $275). 
^  we  known  this  was  going  to  take  place. 
IK  would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  car- 
ton* But  even  had  we  done  this,  we  would 
itUl  have  come  under  the  "imitation  Jewelry" 
cubic-foot  rate  of  S3.25  per  foot  and  our  total 
(relgbt  bill  would  have  been  $43.75  for  this 
fBAW  shipment.  To  soak  us  $388.50.  where 
the  rate  charged  by  any  other  steamship  line 
i»ve  those  of  the  North  Atlantic  conferences 
vould  be  $43.75.  is  unjust,  discriminatory, 
(Dd  outrageous.  Obviously,  what  should  be 
the  most  economical  transportation,  ocean 
fieigbt.  Is  anything  but  that  under  existing 
conference  rates. 

ELECTRONICS 

Thank  you  for  your  recent  telephone  call, 
(drlalng  that  your  office  plans  to  call  to  the 
(ttentlon  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
complaints  of  American  industry  that  ocean 
freight  rates  discriminate  against  U.S.  ex- 
port ahippers  and  favor  our  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

The  Electronic  Industries  Association, 
through  its  international  department  traffic 
committee,  has  worked  for  several  years  to 
klleTlate  this  situation  through  direct  nego- 
tiations with  steamship  conference  repre- 
lentatlves.  In  general,  we  have  found  the 
conference  willing  to  cooperate  and  a  num- 
ber of  rate  Bdjvistments  have  been  put  Into 
effect  covering  products  of  the  electronics 
industry. 

The  freight  rate  Is,  of  course,  a  factor  In 
eaublishing  the  price  at  which  a  product 
li  sold  in  a  foreign  country.  Many  coun- 
tries also  base  their  tariff  rates  on  the  cost, 
insurance,  and  freight  value  of  the  product. 
This  tends  to  multiply  the  already  existing 
rate  discrimination. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  your  office 
urge  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  Investi- 
(ate  thoroughly  all  rate  proposals  presented 
to  it  and  require  tliat  conferences  Justify  all 
rates  which  discriminate  against  American 
ahippers.  American  steamship  companies 
are  highly  subsidized  to  Insure  that  Ameri- 
can export  products  can  reach  foreign  ports 
at  a  ahlppliig  cost  comparable  with  our  for- 
eign competition.  Steamship  conferences, 
which  traditionally  are  dominated  by  foreign 
Unea,  should  be  required  to  Justify  all  rate 
proposals  which  do  not  provide  parity  for 
American  exports.  The  Federal  Maritime 
Board  should  be  encouraged  to  think  In  terms 
oJ  rate  parity  for  American  exporters  so  they 
can  enjoy  the  t>enefits  which  should  be  pro- 
tided  with  the  tax  dollars  spent  to  subsidize 
American  shipping  Interests. 

RUBBER 

In  many  cases,  ocean  freight  rates  are  the 
deciding  factor  as  to  whether  US.  producers 
can  obtain  the  business.  An  Industry  rep- 
reaenutive  stated  that  both  United  States 
and  West  German  producers  quoted  prices  on 
a  substantial  order  for  surgeons  gloves  In 
Ecuador.  US  prices  were  lower  but  ocean 
freight  rates  were  so  much  higher  that  the 
landed  cost  from  Germany  was  less  than 
that  (or  U.S.  products,  so  that  the  business 

»aa  placed  with  a  German  company. 

FARM     MACHINERY 

Ocean  freight  rates  handicap  American  ex- 
Pwts.  Some  rates  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  are  considerably  higher  than  rates 
from   Europe    to    the   United    States.      Some 


rates  from  Euroi>e  to  a  third  country  are 
lower  than  rates  for  the  same  distances  on 
voyages  originating  In  the  United  States. 

TEXTILE    MACHINERY 

Marine  freight  rates  are  higher  from  U.S. 
ports  to  Europe  than  rates  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States. 

FERTILIZERS 

Last  week  I  was  asked  by  one  of  our  execu- 
tives what  single  thing  was  the  greatest 
deterrent  to  increasing  our  chemical  export 
sales.  I  imagine  that  by  asking  this  loaded 
question  he  expected  I  might  say — a  bigger 
budget,  more  people,  etc.  My  prompt 
answer  to  this  question  was  noncompetitive 
U.S.  ocean  freight  rates. 

Reflecting  on  this  subject.  I  knew  that  it 
was  not  specifically  listed  In  the  agenda  and 
probably  the  committee  does  not  desire  to 
dwell  on  It  at  length  at  this  time,  but  I  do 
feel  that  this  roadblock  to  expansion  is  so 
basic  that  If  it  is  not  recognized,  then  all 
of  the  help  and  assistance  that  the  Govern- 
ment desires  to  give  to  aid  exports  may  be- 
come academic,  for  I  know  in  our  case  we 
must  produce  competitively  and  then  deliver 
abroad  competitively,  and  If  we  cannot  com- 
plete both  of  these  two  stages  there  Is  no 
use  wlndmllling  atMjut  anything  else. 

Please  be  mindful  that  I  am  expressing  my 
personal  opinion  on  a  key  deterrent  to  ex- 
port sales  of  chemicals  which  Pood  Machin- 
ery &  CWtemlcal  Corp.  has  to  offer  for  export, 
and  if  the  chemlc.-\l  industry  were  can- 
vassed, I  believe  you  will  find  that  for  ton- 
nage chemicals  a  considerable  amount  of 
business  Is  lost  because  U  S.  rates  cannot 
compete  with  foreign-flag  lines,  many  of 
which  are  subsidized  by  their  governments 
to  the  extent  it  reflects  substantially  In  their 
rate  structure. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  I  do  not 
know  how  US.  lines  can  lower  their  rates 
when  I  hear  that  the  master  of  foreign  ves- 
sels gets  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  per  year,  and 
on  U.S.  vessels  captains  are  paid  $10,000  to 
$15,000,  along  with  comparable  differences 
In  the  pay  of  foreign  versus  U.S.  crews.  I 
have  also  heard  that  cost*  to  load  a  vessel 
vary  from  $1.50  to  $4  per  ton  abroad,  where- 
as In  the  United  States  it  is  estimated  at 
$7  to  $8  per  ton. 

My  point  being,  that  If  Pood  Machinery 
&  Chemical  Corp.  can  produce  a  product 
competitively  for  export  but  cannot  deliver 
competitively,  then  the  tariff  rates,  trade 
restrictions,  or  any  help  the  Bureau  can  lend 
to  promotion  of  trade,  become  academic. 

From  my  point  of  view.  In  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  U.S.  po.sltion  in  world  trade,  ocean 
freight  rates  play  a  most  vital  Integral  part, 
and  for  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp. 
chemicals  to  take  advantage  of  the  assistance 
to  its  fullest  degree  we  must  first,  somehow, 
eqtiallze  the  primary  problem  of  noncom- 
petitive freight  rates  either  by  lowering  our 
rates  or  increasing  foreign  rates.  (Food  Ma- 
chinery &  Chemical  Corp.) 

Pot4\8h  fertilizer  Is  a  bulk  commodity 
valued  at  only  about  $20  (muriate  of  potash) 
or  $30  (sulfate  of  potash)  per  ton  at  U.S. 
mine.  Because  of  Its  Carlsbad  location,  the 
major  part  of  the  domestic  industry  is  bur- 
dened with  a  costly  rail  haul  Just  to  reach  a 
port.  Before  the  foreign  destination  is 
reached,  a  costly  ocrnn  freight  must  be  add- 
ed to  arrive  at  the  landed  cost.  This  freight 
burden  is  onerous  not  only  in  its  relation  to 
the  basic  value  ol  the  potash  fertilizer 
shipped  but  even  more  so  In  Its  relation  to 
the  much  lower  freight  costs  from  the  foreign 
producing  countries  to  most  of  their  export 
markets.  Whereas  ocean  freight  costs  on 
potash  to  the  Far  East  or  Oceania  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  from  the  United  States 
as  they  are  from  Western  Europe,  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  it  costs  twice  as  much 
to  ship  potash  across  the  ocean  from  the 
United  states  to  Europe  as  it  costs  to  ship 
the  same  product  and  quality  In  the  opposite 


direction.  For  this  reason  European  potash 
producers  have  long  been  able  to  secure  a 
substantial  part  of  our  domestic  market  in 
the  coastal  strip  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  may 
for  the  first  time  give  European  potash  sup- 
pliers access  to  the  Important  Midwest  mar- 
ket. In  general,  a  rail  haul  may  add  $10  to 
$15  per  ton  and  an  ocean  freight  another  $10 
to  $15  per  ton  on  U.S.  potash  exports.  Tbe 
significance  of  a  freight  advantage  to  a  Euro- 
pean supplier  of,  say  $5  per  ton.  Is  obviously 
very  Important  for  a  product  which  sells  for 
$20  per  ton  free  on  board  plant.  (Southwest 
Potash  Corp.) 

AIR   CONOmONINC   AND   REFRIGERATION 

A  general  statement  was  made  by  several 
Industry  representatives  that  ocean  freight 
rates  on  shipments  from  the  United  States 
to  foreign  destinations  are  not  competitive 
with  similar  rates  for  shipments  to  these 
same  destinations  from  foreign  points  of 
origin. 

In  reply  to  these  complaints  the  Depart- 
ment Is  pointing  out  first  of  all  that  the 
Government  does  not  exercise  any  direct 
control  over  the  level  of  ocean  freight  rates. 
Secondly,  shippers  are  being  advised  to  follow 
the  procedure  outlined  in  the  attached 
pamphlet  "Ocean  Freight  Rates"  whenever 
it  Is  felt  that  certain  rates  are  either  ex- 
cessively high  or  of  a  discriminatory  nature. 

Copies  of  all  of  the  industry  statements 
listed  in  this  memorandum  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Regulation  Office  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  for  whatever  action  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  material  of  the  Celler  committee  re- 
port on  industrial  chemicals  and  auto- 
mobiles. When  the  Celler  committee 
took  up  this  matter,  it  found  great  dis- 
parity between  the  rates  on  exports  and 
the  rates  on  imports.  One  example  it 
chose  was  sodium  cyanide.  The  rate 
from  Hamburg  to  New  York  was  82  cents ; 
but  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Hamburg 
was  $6.61 — or  a  rate  on  exports  eight 
times  greater  than  the  rate  on  imports. 
The  rate  from  Rotterdam  to  New  York 
was  82  cents ;  but  the  rate  from  New  York 
to  Rotterdam  was  $5.85 — or  seven  times 
as  much. 

In  the  case  of  automobiles,  the  rate  on 
exports  of  automobiles  was  77*^2  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  as  compared  to  an  im- 
port rate  of  from  31.5  to  36  cents  per 
cubic  foot;  and  the  difference  in  the  ton- 
nage rates  in  the  case  of  automobiles  was 
$6  to  $7  a  ton. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  interest- 
ing story  in  this  connection.  After  the 
Celler  committee  brought  out  these 
facts — and  the  American  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  assisted  in 
bringing  them  out — the  association 
sought  a  readjustment  of  the  rates.  It 
did  not  apply  to  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, because  it  thought  there  was  too 
much  redtape  involved  in  connection 
with  that  pi-ocedure;  but  the  association 
dealt  directly  with  the  shipping  confer- 
ences, and  it  obtained  an  approximate 
equalization  of  the  rates. 

Subsequently,  the  shipp>ers  of  sodium 
cyanide  sought  a  readjustment  of  rates. 
However,  they  took  up  that  matter,  not 
with  the  Maritime  Commission,  but  di- 
rectly with  the  shipping  conferences. 
They  obtained  a  readjustment. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  both  cases 
that  action  was  taken  only  after  the 
Celler  committee  brought  out  the  facts 
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to  1962;  and  those  items  were  of  impor 
tance. 


and  thus  provided  material  which  en- 
abled the  private  parties  to  do  some- 
thing which  the  Maritime  Commission 
should  have  done  on  its  own  initiative. 

DCCUCASING    KXPOftTS — INCBEASING    IMPOKTS 

However,  we  believe  that  differential 
rates  still  continue  for  a  great  mass  of 
commodities  which  are  exported  and  im- 
ported. We  have  a  rather  clear  indica- 
tion that  this  situation  is  effective  in  di- 
minishing exports  and  in  increasing 
imports.  We  have  that  clear  indication 
from  the  record  in  connection  with  the 

steel  industry.    For  example,  on  ingots.     So  estimating  the  increases  at  600,000  _^ 

blooms,  billets,  slabs,  and  so  forth,  our     tons,  there  was  an  increase  in  imports     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou 
exports  diminished  58  percent  from  1955     of  just  short  of  $60  milhon  worth.  as  follows: 

Tabi.K  7.       Com poyilion  of  CS.  rroorls  and  imporiM  nf  xhil,  lnj  mnjnr  pnnlnrl  orou /linyn 

EXrOKTrt 


In  the  case  of  pipe  and  tubing  on, 
exports  fell  from  350,000  to  192  OMt^ 

The  decrease  was  from  602,000  short     cXir   imports  increased  from   TlMa^ 
tons  to  253.000  short  tons.     The  average     655.000  tons,  at  an  avpr».r*  t,«i«^  ZHZ.^ 
value  per  ton  was  $81.   At  the  same  time, 
the  imports  were  increasing  by  17  per- 
cent, or  from  146,000  to  171,000  tons. 

In  the  case  of  wire  rods — to  which  I 
have  previously  referred — the  exports 
between  1955  and  1962  decreased  by  45 
percent;  but  the  imports  increased  by 
1.244  percent — or  from  48,000  tons  to 
645,000  tons.    The  value  was  $96  per  ton. 


655.000  tons,  at  an  average  value  (tf|il| 
a  ton.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  J. 
proximately  580,000  tons  at  $14«  ^  ^ 
or  very  close  to  $85  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Uhb 
on  the  composition  of  U.S.  exporta  va 
imports  of  steel  by  major  product  gro«a. 
ings  be  printed  at  this  point  in  ay  |^ 
marks. 


There   being    no   objection,  the  table 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  the  case  of  barbed 
wire,  our  exports  fell  from  45.000  tons 
to  2.000  tons,  or  virtually  disappeared, 
while  imports  were  increasing  from  113,- 
000  to  374,000 — a  lai-ge  increase. 

THIRD     COUNTRT     BATES 

Another  factor  needs  to  beiprobed. 
That  is  the  question  of  rates  to  third 
countries.  This  may  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  We  were  able  to  cover 
it  only  in  a  glancing  way.  Mr.  Lederer 
testified  that  it  is  his  general  impression 
that  rates  from  Europe  to  the  northern 
ports  of  South  America,  which  would  be 
Venezuela.  Colombia  and  Panama,  were 
very  much  lower  than  our  ocean  freight 
rates  from  Galveston,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  distances  from  Ckdveston  to 
these  North  and  South  American  ports 


Source:  .Vniericau  Iron  <h  Steel  In.»titute  and  basic  data  of  Bureau  of  th* 


are  very  much  less.  We  desire  to  go  Into 
this  subject  more  thoroughly,  but  this 
may  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  of  all 
under  which  we  are  operating,  because 
it  will  penalize  our  trade  with  third 
countries  and  not  merely  with  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  or  with  Japan. 

SHOCKINO    SrrUATION 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  shocking  mat- 
ter and  one  for  which  we  have  every  right 
for  both  an  explanation  and  tu:tion.  It 
is  amazing  that  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion came  before  us  and  pleaded  igno- 
rance about  an  industry  which  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate.  What  efforts  and 
zeal  they  expended  on  this  matter  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  single  area  of  the 
comparative  costs  of  loading  and  un- 
loading  baby   carriages.     They   felt  no 


obligation  apparently  even  to  inquire  into 
these  matters  and  to  protect  the  interati 
of  American  industry  and  of  the  United 
States.  Apparently  they  have  sat  back 
in  their  handsome  building  merely  wait- 
ing for  complaints  and  litigants  to  come 
to  them.  They  pleaded  lack  of  staff  wlien 
they  had  what  those  of  us  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  would  consider  to  be  an 
army  to  help  them.  But  they  had  no 
memory  even  of  requesting  additional 
staff  for  this  purpose. 

A  serious  que.stion  arises  why  thl» 
Commission,  which  has  primary  juris- 
diction over  these  matters,  had  aw>ar- 
ently  never  raised  its  voice  to  protect 
the  American  exporter,  American  In- 
dustry, and  the  American  public.  Tbej 
apparently   have    never    disapproved  » 
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-flnference  rate  on  their  own  initiative— 
Sthough  they  have  that  power — and 
w^ve  really  not  acted  to  protect  our  in- 
^j^ts  even  in  the  face  of  a  great  loss 
of  steel  exports  and  a  great  increase  in 
imports.  This  is  true  even  though  the 
testimony  we  received  was  that  the  dif- 
ferentials in  the  conference  rates  be- 
(,jjen  the  charges  for  our  exports  and 
0)e  charges  on  imports  in  the  same  ships 
going  to  the  same  places  was.  in  some 
MLses,  almost  double,  and  in  many  cases, 
itpr^nted  absolute  amounts  which 
»ere  more  than  10  percent  of  the  price 
of  the  product.  These  facts,  in  and  of 
tjiefflselves.  could  explain  why  some  of 
our  products  are  unable  to  compote 
abroad. 

MATiniE  or  SHipriNO  coNrcarNCES 

Mr.  Pre.«;idcnt.  we  should  go  more  thor- 
oughly into  the  nature  of  international 
shipping  conferences.  I  am  told  that 
the  record  seems  to  show  that  as  of  the 
end  of  August  1961,  a  total  of  105  active 
iteamship  conferences  were  operating 
(jrer  trade  routes  directly  involving  U.S. 
oommerce.  In  at  least  13  of  those  con- 
ferences there  are  no  American -flas 
lines,  and  in  another  30  only  1  Ameri- 
can-flag line  is  an  active  participant. 
In  about  93  of  those  conferences  Ameri- 
cans are  outnumbered.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain yet  exactly  to  what  extent.  The 
TOting  powers  are  distributed  inside  the 
eooferences.  possibly  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  ships,  possibly  on  the  tonnage. 
But  that  subject  needs  to  be  probed.  We 
are  hopelessly  outnumbered  in  the  con- 
f««nces. 

The  conferences  are  divided  into  two 
groups.  First,  there  are  the  outbound 
conferences,  which  deal  with  commerce 
from  the  United  States  to  other  ports. 
There  are  only  three  of  those.  They  are 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Japan, 
and  between  the  gulf  and  Europe.  Per- 
haps I  should  refer  to  the  first,  the 
North  Atlantic  Trade  Conference. 

The  inbound  trade  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States  has  21  conferences,  and 
their  headquarters  are  entirely  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  Brussels  being  1  of 
the  major  centers.  The  outbound  con- 
ference fixes  rates  going  out,  the  in- 
bound conference  fixes  rates  coming  in. 
But  the  inbound  rates  are  nearly  always 
lower  than  the  outbound  rates.  We 
should  watch  both  sets  of  rates.  We 
should  reduce  the  outbound  rates  and 
probably  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
the  inbound  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  find  an 
explanation  for  this  problem  and  act  to 
rectify  it. 

One  question  is.  Why  have  not  the 
shippers  complained?  That  is  a  mystery. 
I  do  not  happen  to  have  a  definite  an- 
swer. Perhaps  they  have  despaired  from 
getting  action  from  the  Commission,  as 
two  of  the  groups  apparently  did.  I 
do  not  wish  to  insinuate,  but  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  shippers  have  their 
private  arrangements  with  the  shipping 
lines. 

It  may  be  that  shippers  have  their 
private  deals  with  the  shipping  lines. 
It  may  be  that  industries  are  afraid  to 
complain  for  fear  that  shipping  will  not 


be  available  to  them  when  it  is  needed. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  some  gentle- 
men's international  agreements  on  mar- 
kets and  who  is  to  be  dominant  in  the 
trade  of  particular  items.  No  doubt  such 
excuses  will  be  made,  but  it  certainly 
appeai-s  that  American  goods  over  a  wide 
range  of  products  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  official  rates  set  by 
these  international  cartels,  which  our 
Maritime  Commission  has  the  power  to 
break  up,  but  which  it  has  refused  to 
deal  with. 

These  facts  throw  some  light  on  the 
question  as  to  why  our  exp)orts  of  steel 
have  diminished  and  why  imports  have 
increased.  Some  spokesmen  for  the  steel 
industry  have  laid  the  blame  on  wage 
rates.  The  record  indicates  that  in- 
creased wage  rates  in  the  United  States 
since  1957-58  have  been  approximately 
matched  by  increases  in  productivity,  so 
that  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  has 
not  risen.  It  has  risen  about  1  percent 
in  5  years,  if  we  include  white-collar 
workers  as  well  as  blue-collar  workers. 
It  has  risen  about  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent if  wage  workers  alone  are  con- 
sidered 

The  evidence  we  have  produced  also 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  prices  of  raw- 
materials  in  the  steel  industry — coal, 
hmestone,  and  Iron  ore — fell  from  6 
to  9  i>ercent  during  this  time.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  in  our  country  is  very  much 
lower  than  the  cost  of  raw  materials  in 
Europe.  These  two  factors,  labor  costs 
and  material  costs  make  up  over  80 
percent  of  the  costs  of  producing  steel. 
As  we  have  seen,  they  have  not  gone  up 
but  have  actually  fallen  when  taken 
together. 

Thus  we  have  not  lost  our  markets  in 
steel  due  to  increased  costs. 

I  suggest  that  we  may  find  that  the 
steel  industry  has  been  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree,  or  trying  to  hang  the  wrong 
culprit.  A  large  part  of  the  difficulty 
may  very  well  lie  in  the  differential 
freight  rates. 

ACTION    NEEDED 

I  think  the  American  Government 
must  act  to  make  certain  that  our  goods 
are  not  discriminated  against.  We 
should  make  certain  that  these  intema- 
tionsd  cartels  do  not  act  in  their  own 
interests  without  considering  our  na- 
tional Interest.  In  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  action  by  the  one  agency  of 
the  Government  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter,  then  some  other  agency 
must  make  certain  that  our  interests  are 
protected. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  the  deathbed 
repentance  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, after  they  made  such  a  terrible 
showing,  to  think  that  they  would  say. 
the  next  day,  "We  are  already  acting  on 
this  matter."  If  we  relax  our  vigilance, 
they  are  likely  to  do  what  they  did  after 
the  Celler  coomiittee  produced  its  report 
2  years  ago.  We  need  constant,  unceas- 
ing   vigilance,    scrutiny,    and    pressure. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  shocking  and 
disgrstceful  situation  and  the  President, 
the  Congress,  and  the  country  deserve 
an  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry has  just  ordered  reported  the  Feed 
Grain  Act  of  1963.  Earlier  this  week  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender],  calling 
his  attention  to  a  particular  situation 
existing  in  Colorado  with  respect  to  Mo- 
ravian Malting  barley.  This  particular 
barley  is  grown  almost  exclusively  In  the 
State,  and  does  not  contribute  to  the 
surplus.  In  fact,  almost  the  entire  pro- 
duction is  under  contract  to  a  brewery 
and  Is  used  by  It  for  Its  manufacturing 
purposes. 

In  order  to  indicate  how  limited  is  the 
production  of  this  variety  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1960,  according  to  figures  furnished  me 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
only  States  other  than  Colorado  grow- 
ing any  Moravian  barley  were  Montana, 
with  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  acreage  of  barley  planted,  and 
Wyoming,  with  3.6  percent  of  the  total 
acreage  of  barley  planted.  Even  more 
current  and  significant  is  the  conference 
repKjrt  of  the  Malting  Barley  Improve- 
ment Association  held  at  Milwaukee  on 
January  17,  1963,  which  shows  only  Colo- 
rado reporting  any  figures  on  Moravian 
Malting  barley. 

During  the  year  1962,  the  Coors  Brew- 
ery purchased  all  but  43,000  of  the  2,243,- 
000  bushels  produced,  and  the  exjjecta- 
tions  are  that  the  demands  will  continue 
and  probably  increase  in  each  ensuing 
year. 

Under  present  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  authority  to  exempt  va- 
rieties of  barley,  Moravian  included,  from 
the  operation  of  the  feed  grain  program. 
He  has  done  so  in  the  i>ast  but  did  not 
In  the  year  1963,  based  upon  a  determi- 
nation that  there  were  more  than  normal 
yields.  I  submit,  however,  that  Moravi- 
an Is  in  a  category  apart>— and  does  not 
contribute  to  a  surplus. 

This  situation  was  further  described 
in  my  letter  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man [Mr.  Ellender]  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  letter  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mat  7,  1963. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Agricvlture 
and  Forestry,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Chairman:  During  your  con- 
siderations of  H.R.  4997,  the  Feed  Grain  Act 
of  1963.  I  should  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion and  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
a  problem  with  respect  to  Moravian  barley 
being  encountered  by  constituent*  In 
Colorado. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exempt  varieties 
of  barley  from  the  operation  of  the  feed  grain 
program.  However,  the  Secretary  did  not 
elect  to  do  so  for  the  1963  crop. 

Moravian  barley  Is  a  good  cash  crop  for 
growers  In  Colorado,  most  of  which  is  pur- 
chased by  the  Coors  Brewery  of  Golden, 
Colo.  Figures  fvimished  to  me  Indicate  that 
in  1962.  2.243.000  bushels  of  Moravian  were 
grown.  Of  this  amount  all  save  43,000 
bushels  was  purchased  by  the  brewery.  This 
miniscule  remainder  was  not  accepted  be- 
cause of  frost  damage,  growers  asking  to  keep 
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some  for  special  fe«d  vae  and  some  that  was 
not  wltbln  standanls. 

Under  all  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
that  Moravian  should  properly  be  considered 
for  an  exemption  from  the  bin.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  reviewing  this  situation  with 
that  In  mind.  I  Icnow  that  the  growers  in 
Colorado  would  most  appreciate  favorable 
consideration  being  given  this  request. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GORQON  Allott. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  4997,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  exempt  this  par- 
ticular barley.  Moravian,  from  the  op- 
eration of  the  feed  grain  program.  I 
send  it  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.        

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 
Mr.  HICKENIXX5PER.    Mr.  President. 

the  brief  remarks  I  intend  to  make  at 
the  momoit  I  had  planned  to  make  to- 
morrow, as  the  most  appropriate  day, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
plans  to  adjourn  imtil  Monday  I  should 
like  to  make  them  at  this  time.  They 
refer  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

First  I  wish  to  quote  a  philosophical 
statement  with  regard  to  responsibility, 
from  a  very  great  American,  as  follows: 

JX  I  were  to  try  to  reafd.  nra^  leas  answer, 
all  the  attacks  made  on  me.  this  shop  might 
as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do 
the  very  beat  I  know  how — the  very  best  I 
can.  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the 
end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  Is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to 
anything.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong. 
10  angels  swearing  X  was  right  would  make 
no  difference. 

Those  words  were  spoken  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  described  his  philosophy 
of  duty. 

Thirty -nine  years  ago  tomorrow  a 
young  man  was  appointed  to  a  big  job. 
Through  the  years  thi»  man  has  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Lincoln's  philosophy.  He  has 
done  and  continues  to  do  his  very  best. 
None  can  justly  refute  this  statement. 

The  man  I  speak  of  is  John  Edgar 
Hoover. 

J.  Edgsu*  Hoover.  Director  of  the  Ind- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

His  name  is  as  famous  as  any  other 
in  this  Nation.  He  is  as  much  a  part  of 
Americana  as  John  Qlenn,  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  Qen.  John  "Black  Jack' 
Pershing,  and  J<rfin  Hancock. 

Each  of  these  men  and  the  other 
thousands  of  American  heroes  from  co- 
lonial days  to  the  present  have  been  and 
are  endowed  with  a  ^;>ecial  spirit.  It  is 
the  spirit  which  has  set  them  apart  from 


the  crowd — the  spirit  whldi  has  given 
them  courage  to  stand  in  the  face  of 
formidable  adversaries — the  spirit  which 
has  enaMed  them  to  lead  the  United 
States  of  America  through  the  greatest 
of  perils  to  the  heights  of  eminence  we 
enjoy  today. 

It  is  the  spirit  which  possessed  John 
Hancock  when  he  so  boldly  ijermed  his 
name  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

It  is  the  spirit  which  passed  from 
"Black  Jack"  Pershing  to  his  men  and 
gave  them  the  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  pour  out  of  the  trenches  and 
charge  to  victory  over  the  German 
Armies  in  World  War  I. 

It  is  the  spirit  which  drove  General 
MacArthur  back  to  the  Philippines  and 
on  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan. 

It  is  the  spirit  which  lifted  John  Glenn 
into  space  even  before  his  historic  flight 
of  February  20,  1962. 

It  is  the  spirit  which  caused  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  May  10,  1924.  to  set  certain 
conditions  on  his  acceptance  of  the  job 
erf  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Thank  God  for  this  spirit.  Thank 
God  for  men  like  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

My  mind,  although  imencumbered  by 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  thinking 
of  men  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world 
today,  cannot  imagine  this  Nation  with- 
out this  spirit  or  men  like  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

The  Bureau  must  be  divorced  from  politics 
and  not  be  a  catchall  for  political  hacks. 
Appointments  must  be  based  on  merit.  Sec- 
ond, promotions  will  be  made  on  proved 
abUity  and  the  Bureau  will  be  responsible 
only  to  the  Attorney  General. 

These  are  the  conditions  set  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  39  years  ago  today  when 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone  ofTercd  him  the  posi- 
tion of  Acting  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  The  wisdom  of  these  con- 
ditions, set  by  a  man  only  29  years  of 
age,  is  evident  to  each  of  us  today.  They 
are  conditions  which  have  remained  wa- 
changed  for  39  years.  They  are  condi- 
tions which  have  elevated  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  the  piniuicle 
of  respect  and  efficiency.  They  are  con- 
ditions which  have  raised  the  standards 
of  law  enforcement  in  this  country  to 
the  highest  level  ever  attained. 

Harlan  Fiske  Stone  was  a  stern  New 
Englander.  He  had  been  named  Attor- 
ney General  at  a  time  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  at  a  low  ebb.  He 
was  determined  to  clean  up  the  mess  he 
inherited.  Already  he  had  deposed  Wil- 
liam J.  Burns  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
stand  for  backtalk.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
knew  this,  yet  he  had  the  courage  to  set 
conditioas  on  his  acceptance  of  the  job 
offered  him. 

This  courage,  this  determination  to  do 
his  doty  as  he  sees  it,  has  been  a  trait 
of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  throughout  his  life. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  J.  Edcar  Hoover 
has  imparted  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  FBI.  It  is  the  spirit  which  has  made 
the  FBI  a  symbol  of  justice,  law,  and 
order  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bureau  of  Investigatioo  in  1924 
was  a  small  organization.  The  job  of 
directing  it,  however,  if  performed  prop- 
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eriy.  was  a  big  task.  Many  of  the  i^n 
in  the  Bureau  were  of  no  value  whatnn 
They  had  to  be  replaced  with  uai  or 
integrity,  determination,  and  dedlcatk* 
It  took  a  great  deal  of  these  ingredie^ 
back  in  the  twenties  to  be  a  worthy  p^ 
lie  servant 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  chose  his  men  care 
fully  and  intelligently.  He  saw  to  thdr 
training  and  rewarded  ability  with  ptx>. 
motion.  Hence  it  was  that  when  the 
Nation  was  overi-un  with  "varamiittr 
gangs  of  the  early  thirties,  the  F^Tw^ 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  answer  thi> 
call. 

One  by  one  the  gangs  were  ellmhiated 
as  FBI  agents,  armed  with  new  laws  fly. 
ing  them  the  power  to  carry  firearms 
make  arrests,  and  investigate  such  things 
as  kidnaping,  bank  robbery  and  flednc 
felons,  pressed  the  fight.  Mr.  Hoover 
personally  apprehended  Alvin  Karpto 
one  of  the  most  vicious  of  the  gang  lead- 
ers of  the  thirties. 

The  thirties  also  marked  the  PBTi 
entry  into  the  field  ot  protecting  the 
Nation  from  internal  subverskm.  The 
data  which  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  sgents 
began  to  collect  as  early  as  1936  on  the 
Communists.  Fascists,  and  Nazis  proved 
invaluable  a  few  years  latn  wten  we 
became  involved  in  a  shoodng  war  with 
the  Nazis  and  Fascists  and  subsequentty 
in  a  cold  war  with  the  Communiati.  it 
is  a  historical  fact  that  not  ocm  act  of 
foreign -directed  sabotage  occurred  In 
the  United  States  during  WotUI  Wtr  n. 
The  FBI  also  kept  tight  control  over  es- 
pionage operations  of  the  Axis  povcts. 

Thus  by  the  midforties,  Mr.  Hoover 
had  led  his  small  band  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  in  the  FBI  in  saeceaful 
fights  against  criminal  and  Pudst 
gangs.  There  was.  however,  no  ttac  to 
take  bows.  The  C(unmimlsts  were 
stronger  than  ever  and,  feeling  their 
new  strength,  were  lookhig  around  for 
new  lands  to  conquer.  The  full  forces 
of  their  propaganda,  espionage,  and  nt- 
versive  networks  were  directed  agtinst 
the  United  SUtes.  Time  after  time  Mr. 
Hoover  warned  the  Nation  of  this  eril 
but  it  took  a  few  shocks — shocks  like 
the  Rosenberg  and  Abel  caaw  to 
awaken  many  Americans. 

Even  shocked,  many  Americans  re- 
mained apathetic  about  the  Commanlst 
menace.  They  showed  little  intenat  in 
or  concern  about  learning  of  the  enemy 
of  freedom.  In  March  1958  a  new  book 
appeared  which  was  to  jolt  untold  mm- 
bers  of  Americans  into  an  acute  aware- 
ness of  communism.  It  was  "Masters 
of  Deceit '  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  In  this 
book,  Mr.  Hoover  unfolded  for  the  flirt 
time  for  the  public  the  unacrupolous 
luiture  of  communism.  Without  Moaa- 
tionaliam,  he  presented  in  a  caretully 
org aniaed  form  the  basic  facts  about 
communism,  free  of  the  Ues  and  dMsr- 
tiona  which  the  Communists  thamactves 
always  have  used  to  eooceal  their  tnie 
meaning.  Last  year  Mr.  Hoover  gsve 
us  another  book.  "A  Study  of  Cooubu* 
nism,"  to  further  enhance  the  knowla4r 
which  free  men  possess  about  their 
sworn  exvemy. 

The  apathy  with  which  so  many 
Americans  have  viewed  the  lnt«n»l 
Communist  threat  perhaps  is  in  large 
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-jMunire  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  and 
^^FBL  Without  doubt,  the  FBI  has 
WMD  most  effective  in  carrying  out  its 
iMnonsibilities  of  protecting  the  internal 
2uri^  of  the  United  SUtes. 

There  is  another  large  and  sinister 
ffW  looming  over  our  Nation — the  or- 
rtnteed  underworld.  With  the  steady 
decline  of  moral  standards  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  of 
organized  crime.  Smalltime  hoodlums 
and  common  thieves  have  amassed  tre- 
mendous  wealth  in  recent  years  through 
organized  gambling  and  other  vices.  At 
tbe  same  time,  crimes  of  robbery,  mur- 
der, rape,  assault,  burglary,  major  lar- 
ceny, and  automobile  theft  have  been 
going  up  year  after  year.  Just  last  week 
l£r.  Hoover  had  this  to  say  about  the 
crime  situation: 

It  Is  my  Arm  t>elief  that  the  public  attitude 
toward  law  enforcement  is  a  major  and 
liMlc  cause  of  the  current  crlnie  increase. 
Too  many  people  today  are  concerning  them- 
selves only  with  rlghta.  They  are  Ignoring 
responsibilities.  Too  qiany  cltlsens  have 
tdopted  a  don*t-get-lnT6lved  attitude  about 
natters  of  crime.  They  close  their  eyes  to 
nnlawful  acts. 

Americans  should  heed  well  these 
words  of  a  great  leader.  For  39  years 
be  has  protected  us  from  the  forces  of 
crime  and  subversion.  His  knowledge 
of  these  evils  Is  second  to  none:  hence, 
he  speaks  with  proven  authority. 

Where  would  law  enforcement  in 
America  be  today  if  it  were  not  for  the 
flpirlt  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover? 

Would  there  be  an  FBI  Laboratory 
second  to  none  in  the  world  in  the  field 
of  scientific  crime  detection?  Would 
there  be  an  Identification  Division  of  the 
FBI  BO  efficient  that  a  single  set  of  finger- 
prints can  be  found  among  the  almost 
167  million  sets  on  file  In  a  matter  of 
minutes?  Would  there  be  an  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  which  has  provided  ex- 
eelloit  training  to  over  4.300  local,  State, 
ftderal.  and  foreign  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers? Would  there  be  the  very  close 
cooperation  which  exists  today  among 
law-enforcement  agencies  at  all  levels? 

Without  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  I  am  certain 
none  of  these  conditions  which  are  so 
vital  to  good  law  enforcement  could  exist 
as  we  know  them  today. 

In  spite  of  the  many  outstanding  con- 
tributions. Mr.  Hoover  and  his  beloved 
FBI  have  not  been  beyond  attack. 
Naturally,  he  and  the  organization  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  main 
target  of  the  criminal  and  the  subversive. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  said  many  times  that 
when  these  elements  stop  attacking  him 
he  will  feel  he  is  failing  to  do  a  good  Job. 

But  there  have  been  attacks  from 
other  sources.  Some  have  been  made  for 
purely  selfish  reasons.  Some  have  re- 
sulted from  a  misunderstandmg  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  actions  and  motives.  The 
names  of  these  attackers  are  unimpor- 
tant. Their  vicious  remarks  are  even  less 
important  in  the  end  when  they  are 
proved  untrue.  It  behooves  all  of  us. 
however,  to  stay  alert  to  such  attacks 
snd  refute  them  before  they  can  cause 
any  damage. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  is  a  man  dedicated  to 
the  law.  I  commend  to  one  and  all  the 
following  statement  from  an  article  he 


wrote  for  the  February  1962  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal : 

The  majesty  of  the  law,  in  today's  world, 
Is  not  just  a  figure  of  si>eech  or  a  rhetorical 
flourish.  It  Is  the  diadem  of  American  free- 
dom, the  reality  which  distinguishes  us  from 
tyranny.  It  is  our  heritage,  our  refuge,  our 
glory. 

Such  are  the  words  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can. I  congratulate  Mr.  Hoover  on  his 
39th  aruilversary.  Moreover.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  American  people,  the  American 
system,  and  American  security  for  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  services  during 
more  than  three  decades. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  tomorrow  will  mark 
the  39th  armiversary  of  the  entering  into 
Federal  service  of  Hon.  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
the  head  of  the  FBI. 

I  wish  to  add,  to  what  has  already 
been  said,  my  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  outstanding  service.  I  can 
think  of  no  Individual  who  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  security  and  well-be- 
ing of  this  Republic  than  Mr.  Hoover. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  has  served 
with  greater  distinction  and  greater  in- 
telligence or  has  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion better  than  Mr.  Hoover,  at  the  same 
time  accomplishing  it  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  principles  of  ethics. 

His  task  has  not  been  an  easy  one. 
He  has  dealt  with  stupendous  problems 
involving  Communist  and  Nazi  infiltra- 
tion, as  well  Eis  with  the  worst  criminal 
element  In  our  country,  and  many  other 
elements  of  our  land. 

Perhaps  sometimes,  in  our  enthusiasm. 
Congress  has  overloaded  the  FBI  with 
activities  that  might  well  have  been  per- 
formed by  someone  else.  Perhaps  some- 
times those  in  the  executive  department 
have,  in  their  enthusiasm,  made  requests 
and  demands  upon  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  which  perhaps  should 
not  have  been  made. 

Through  it  all  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
conducted  a  law  enforcement  agency 
with  outstanding  success.  He  has  been 
the  great  defender  of  what  we  refer  to 
as  the  American  way  of  life  and  our 
system  of  government. 

I  pay  tribute  to  him  and  congratulate 
him;  and  as  a  citizen  I  thank  him  for 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered. 


RATIFICATION  BY  THE  STATE  OF 
MISSOURI  OF  ANTI-POLL-TAX 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  happy  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
the  State  of  Missouri  today  ratified  the 
anti-p)oll-tax  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. Missouri  thus  becomes  the  34th 
State  to  have  done  so. 

I  was  notified  just  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  the  House  of  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature this  morning  approved  ratifica- 
tion of  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  150 
to  7.  The  Missouri  Senate  on  March  18. 
1983,  approved  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  31  to  1.  The  house 
action  this  morning,  when  reaffirmed  by 
the  senate,  completed  ratification  by  the 
legislature  of  that  great  State. 

I  wish  to  express  my  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fine  work  that  the  two  dis- 


tinguished Senators  from  Missouri — the 
senior  Senator  [Mr.  STxnrcTOM],  and 
his  colleague  (Mr.  Lohc] — have  done 
in  connection  with  this  important  mat- 
ter. Elach  cosponsored  and  supported 
my  resolution  proposing  this  amendment 
to  passage  in  the  Senate  and  each  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  commendable 
action  that  the  legislature  of  their  great 
Midwestern  State  has  taken. 

With  ratification  by  34  of  the  38  States 
required  to  make  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  valid,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
may  have  good  news  before  too  long  a 
time  from  the  remaining  States  whose 
legislatures  are  presently  in  session,  but 
which  have  not  acted. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  friends  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  this  matter 
with  me. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  The  Senator 
from  Florida,  as  usual,  is  most  generous. 
My  colleague  I  Mr  SticucgtonI  is  not 
able  to  be  present  on  the  floor,  but  he  de- 
sires to  join  with  me  in  expressing  con- 
gratulations to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  the  great  job  he  has  done,  not  only 
in  sponsoring  this  proposal  and  getting 
it  through  this  Congress,  but  in  con- 
tinuing his  efforts  with  the  various 
States. 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  had  a 
part  in  this  great  project  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  in  erasing  from  the 
basic  law  of  our  land  this  section,  which 
we  feel  is  not  In  keeping  with  the  great 
traditions  of  America. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcHn  Florida  and  my  colleague  from 
Missouri  will  wish  to  Join  in  expressing 
our  appreciation  to  Senator  Albert 
Spradling,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Missouri  Senate,  Senator  John  Joynt, 
the  majority  leader  of  the  senate,  Hon. 
Tom  Graham,  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
Hon.  Jim  Trimble,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Missouri;  as  well  as  all  the  members  of 
those  two  bodies,  who  In  a  little  less  than 
an  hour  passed  this  measure  through  the 
legislature. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  gracious  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  himself  and  his  colleague.  I  wish 
the  RccoRD  to  show  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Missoiu-i,  who  has  such  close 
familiarity  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  serving  as  a  member 
of  its  senate,  as  its  presidoat  pro  tem- 
pore, as  chairman  of  its  judiciary  com- 
mittee and  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  his 
State,  before  he  came  to  the  Senate,  has 
rendered  incalculable  service  in  contact- 
ing all  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  has 
named.  I  certainly  wish  to  join  with 
him  in  expressing  to  them  my  apprecia- 
tion, but  making  it  very  clear  for  the 
record  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  contacting  them,  because  I 
could  not  have  even  attempted  to  do  so 
except  through  his  good  offices. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
Senator.    I  am  ht^HDy  to  have  worked 
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with  him.  I  am  happy  that  my  col- 
leagues in  Missouri  have  not  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  commending  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  splendid  leadership  in 
connection  with  this  very  important  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  eliminate  the 
p>oll-tax  requirement  for  voting.  This  is 
an  endeavor  which  he  has  undertaken 
over  the  yeai*s.  If  ever  we  have  seen  an 
example  of  patient  perseverance  and 
dedication  to  public  duty  yielding  their 
own  reward,  it  is  in  this  instance.  I  sa- 
lute the  Senator  from  Florida  for  what 
he  has  done,  and  thank  him,  belatedly, 
for  the  kind  comments  he  made  several 
weeks  ago  with  reference  to  our  own 
State  legislature,  when  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  be  present  in  the  Senate  to 
join  In  an  extended  comment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  comment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  If  my  recollection 
serves  me,  the  great  State  of  Minnesota, 
represented  so  ably  by  the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  was  the  15th  or  16th 
State  to  ratify  the  amendment,  ratifying 
the  same  day  as  Ohio,  February  27,  1963, 
I  believe  I  took  occasion  at  that  time  to 
say  that,  except  for  the  very  strong  sup- 
port of  the  two  Senators  from  Minnesota 
and  their  continued  effort  in  contacting 
their  Governor,  the  leaders  of  both 
houses  of  their  legislature,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislatinre.  no  such  happy 
result  would  have  been  achieved. 

I  thank  him  and  his  colleague  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  very  much. 


TESTIMONY  OP  THE  HONORABLE 
ANTHONY  J.  CELEBREZZE  AND 
THE  HONORABLE  W.  WILLARD 
WIRTZ  BEFORE  THE  EDUCATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
opening  day  of  our  hearings  on  S.  580 
and  related  bills,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
my  subcommittee  to  hear  the  Honorable 
Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  On 
the  following  day  the  subcommittee  was 
privileged  to  take  testimony  from  the 
Honorable  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest 
which  has  been  expressed  by  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  testimony  of  each  of  these  Cabinet 
ofBcials  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statimint  by  Anthony  J.  Cei.ebrezzc.  Sec- 
RETABY  or  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 

BtrOUi    THX    SXTBCOMMITTZX    ON    EDUCATION 
OF    THX    COMMnTKX    ON    LABOR    AND    PUBLIC 

Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  April  29.  1963 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  deem  it  a  real  privilege  to  appear 
before    this   distinguished    committee    this 

morning  to  testify  on  bebalf  of  S.  580.  tbe 
National  Education  Improvement  Act  of  1963. 
As  President  Kennedy  indicated  in  his  1963 
message  to  the  Oongress  on  education,  "in- 
creasing the  quality  and  avallabUlty  of  edu- 
cation Is  vital  to  both  our  national  security 
and  our  domestic  well-being.    A  free  nation 


can  rise  no  higher  than  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence set  In  its  schools  and  colleges." 

We  are  here  today  because  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  American  education,  repeatedly 
launched,  have  repeatedly  failed. 

We  are  here  today  to  start  afresh  to  sort 
and  analyze  education's  vast  problems  and 
to  renew  our  efforts  to  resolve  them. 

S.  580  is  designed  to  meet  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibilities  In  this  vital  area 
of  oiu-  national  life.  It  features  a  compre- 
hensive, yet  selective  approach  to  the  needs 
of  American  education.  It  would  assist  In 
the  Improvement  of  education  on  all  levels 
from  elementary  to  gp-aduate  school,  would 
promote  educational  quality,  would  expand 
indivldunl  opportunity  for  achieving  educa- 
tional self-fulfillment,  would  help  our  edu- 
cational institutions  to  absorb  the  oncoming 
enrollment  Increases  of  millions  of  students, 
and  would  enable  the  Nation  to  t>etter  meet 
its  critical  needs  for  skilled  manpower,  accel- 
erated economic  growth,  and  strengthened 
national  security. 

For  a  nation  now  accustomed  to  living 
with  the  threat  of  thermonuclear  war.  it  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  think  of  crisis  in  terms 
of  education.  A  well -stocked  arsenal  and  a 
thriving  economy — these  would  seem  to  be 
the  primary  objects  of  public  concern  in 
this  era  of  global  uncertainty.  Problems  re- 
lated to  classrooms  and  teachers,  textbooks 
and  laboratories  are  less  likely  to  arouse 
widespread  national  anxieties. 

Yet  there  Is  a  direct  connection  between 
the  strength  of  our  schools  and  the  strength 
of  the  Nation.  Education  is  essential  both 
to  our  national  defense  and  to  our  national 
growth.  It  Is  the  guardian  of  freedom  and 
the  mainspring  of  progress,  and.  when  edu- 
cation is  weakened,  both  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic progress  are  seriously  Imperiled. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation In  the  United  States  calls  for  action 
and  calls  for  action  now — throughout  the 
land — In  the  cities  and  subiu-bs,  on  the  farms, 
and  In  the  towns. 

Lack  of  adequate  education  and  lack  of 
opportunity  for  education  are  major  con- 
tributing factors  to  our  present  high  rates 
of  unemployment,  dependency,  delinquency, 
and  crime.  They  lie  at  the  root  of  our  In- 
ability to  meet  urgent  needs  for  skilled  and 
highly  trained  manpower.  In  science  and 
medicine,  engineering  and  agriculture.  In 
education  Itself,  and  a  host  of  other  occu- 
pations requiring  special  or  advanced  train- 
ing, these  manpower  shortages  are  major 
barriers  to  social  and  economic  progress. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  how  this  situation 
has  been  allowed  to  develop  in  a  great  na- 
tion which  has  long  recognized  the  close  bond 
between  education  and  freedom — a  nation  In 
which  education  Is  a  requirement  for  all  its 
youngsters  and  whose  singular  contribution 
to  the  history  of  democracy  has  been  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  free  public 
schools  unequaled  by  any  other  nation. 

One  reason  undoubtedly  stems  from  our 
past  achievements.  Because  education  as  a 
whole  has  been  more  available  than  any- 
where else,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  be  com- 
placent about  ita  present  and  its  future. 
It  Is  Inconceivable  to  most  Americans  that 
this  Nation  should  fall^-or  indeed  be  second 
best. 

It  took  a  Russian  sputnik  in  1957  to  Jolt 
the  country  out  of  its  tranqulllzed  state  of 
Indifference  toward  education.  But  our  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  American  education — given 
a  big  boost  by  the  Soviet  feat — have  not  yet 
caught  up  with  our  massive  needs. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  we 
were  still  short  of  classrooms  despite  a 
stepped-up  rate  of  construction.  As  a  result 
of  these  shortages,  more  than  1  million  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  in  overcrowded 
classrooms  and  almost  2  million  are  forced 
to  study  in  outmoded,  unhealthy,  and  even 
hazardous  school  buildings.     We  need  more 
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classrooms  at  the  elementary,  secondary 
higher  education  levels.  ''  "** 

There  are  still  not  enough  well-qualliu- 
teachers  in  our  schools  although  many  lo^ 
ties  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  r&b> 
teachers'  salaries  and  Improve  their  profZ* 
slonal  standing.  In  the  fall  of  1»«^ 
States  reported  that  83,000  teachers  iJ^ 
to  meet  full  State  certification  requirement! 
Pew  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  iT 
fresh  and  update  their  knowledge  althouih 
major  advances  In  learning  are  contlnuoulit 
being  made  In  most  fields  of  study,  pnui 
teachers  are  given  access  to  this  abuodiat 
new  knowledge,  the  knowledge  they  iatmn 
to    their   studenu   will    already    be  obsoleu 

The  school  dropout  problem  perslate&tlr 
plagues  us.  In  this  decade  alone,  an  e«u 
mated  T'j  million  youngsters  will  leave  hl»h 
school  without  a  diploma.  Set  adrift  in  » 
competitive  world  of  work  which  requim 
more,  not  less,  education  and  training.  Umk 
youngsters  constitute  a  tragic  waste  of  oQf 
human  resources.  Their  hopeletsneai  and 
disillusion  are  a  matter  of  great  concern  not 
only  in  Uie  big  cities  but  also  in  the  an»\\^ 
towns  and  rural  areas. 

We  have  not  yet  given  adequate  attention 
to  the  educational  needs  of  more  than  Jj 
million  American  adults  over  the  age  at  || 
who  have  had  less  than  8  years  of  scbooUag 
and  to  several  million  who  completelylick 
the  ability  to  read  and  write. 

We  have  not  yet  met  the  educational  ne«<U 
of  an  estimated  6  million  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  require  specially  trained  teachers 
and  specially  tailored  programs. 

Between  25  and  40  percent  of  our  able 
high  school  graduates  still  fall  to  go  to  col- 
lege — some  because  they  are  not  sufflclently 
motivated  and  others  t>ecause  they  cannoi 
afford  it. 

Opportunities  for  higher  education,  tj- 
ready  narrowed  by  financial  consideratloni, 
will  soon  be  even  further  restricted  by  tptei 
limitations  If  college  facllltiea  are  not  Imae- 
dlately  expanded. 

The  pressures  of  oiu-  growing  populaUon 
are  being  Increasingly  felt  at  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. More  than  one-fourth  of  our  popu- 
lation— more  than  50  million  Individuals— 
Is  currently  enrolled  In  our  schools  and  col- 
leges.    By  1970  there  will  be  10  mUllon  mor* 

College  enrollments  alone  wUl  almost  dou- 
ble In  this  decade.  The  first  sharp  IncrcMc* 
are  only  2  years  away.  Without  new  build- 
ings, begun  Immediately,  oiu*  InstltuUons  ol 
higher  education  will  not  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them. 

These  are  some  of  the  disquieting  realltlt* 
In  education  today.  They  are  facts  which 
win  yield  only  to  a  massive  cooperative  na- 
tional effort  on  t)ehalf  of  education  at  all 
levels. 

These  educational  deficiencies  have  be- 
come so  serious  that  they  Umlt  the  produc- 
tive capacity,  economic  growth,  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation,  restrict  the  scope  »nd 
progress  of  scientific  Investigation,  and  bsm- 
per  the  building  of  our  national  defense 
They  have  made  education  a  matter  of  na- 
tional  concern. 

The  dilemma  presented  to  the  Nation  br 
the  Inadequacy  of  local  resources  to  support 
education  and  the  urgent  need  for  strength- 
ened education   must   be  met   and   reaolTcd 

The  dependence  of  many  communities  on 
property  taxes  alone  to  provide  revenues  for 
the  schools  Is  not  realistic.  The  burden  o( 
the  regressive  property  tax  Is  becoming  too 
heavy  on  the  homeowner  and  small  buslnest- 
man.  Supplemental  financial  aid  from  other 
sources  Is  essential  to  meet  our  burgeonlnf 
school  costs  at  all  levels  of  education. 

Where  a  community  Is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  adequate  resources — usually  Indus- 
trial property  or  residential  property  of  hlfh 
value — Its  schools  are  usually  excellent.  But 
local  school  revenues  vary  considerably  from 
district  to  district  and  from  State  to  SUU 
with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  education 
throughout  our  land  Is  very  uneven. 
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The  migration  from  farm  to  city  and  from 
rftr  to  suburb  that  has  been  going  on  for 
2«e  decades  has  compounded  even  further 
Sepro*''""*  °^  ****  schools  and  has  made 
^  uneven  quality  of  education  among  our 
antes  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

Kestdents  of  htgh-lncome  States  with  bet- 
lar-than-average  schools  must  often  move 
-nd  enroll  their  children  In  leas-than-aver- 
^m  ecbools  In  low-Income  States.  And  chll- 
Jen  from  lmp)OverUhed  schools,  moving  to 
other  communities,  carry  their  educational 
hsndlcaps  with  them.  The  burden  of  re- 
pairing these  handicaps  falls  heavily  on  a 
^Uvely  small  proportion  of  the  Nation — 
specially  on  our  largest  cities. 

Bducatlon  is  an  Investment  in  human 
(tpttal  and  a  primary  factor  In  economic 
powth.  Economists  have  estimated  that  In 
ftoent  years  our  Investment  in  education 
linf  been  responsible  for  up  to  40  percent  of 
(M  Nation's  growth  and  productivity.  A 
goUege  education  is  calculated  to  be  worth 
approximately  $400,000  In  lifetime  earnings, 
this  return  benefits  not  only  tbe  Individual 
l)ut  the  entire  economy. 

We  cannot  continue  to  allow  the  high  coat 
of  education  to  close  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  able  and  talented  youth.  As  we  become 
mereaslngly  dependent  on  skilled  and  highly 
trained  manpower  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional growth  and  national  security  and  to 
oieet  tbe  needs  of  individuals  In  a  free  but 
complex  society,  we  must  provide  Increased 
opportunity  for  students  of  limited  financial 
Bieans  to  advance  their  education  to  the 
highest  level  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
attain. 

Tbere  is  nothing  new  about  Federal  aid 
to  education.  The  earmarking  by  the  Na- 
tional Government,  under  the  Stirvey 
Ordinance  of  1785,  of  a  parcel  of  land  In 
each  township  for  schools  set  a  precedent 
for  tbe  recognition  of  education  as  a 
national  concern  which  ha«  persisted 
throughout  our  history. 

Certainly  last  year's  centennial  observance 
of  the  pa-ssage  of  the  Morrill  Act — the  Land- 
Orant  College  Act  of  1862 — clearly  accorded 
to  Federal  aid  to  education  the  hallmark 
tt  a  national  tradition.  When  the  Congress 
in  that  act  aided  In  the  creation  of  colleges 
to  provide  Instruction  In  agriculture  and 
tbe  mechanic  arts.  It  responded  to  a  cru- 
cial educational  need  and  to  tbe  national 
interest  of  that  time. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  Vocational 
■ducatlon  Act  of  1917.  the  GI  bills  of  World 
War  n.  and  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  In  each  Instance  It  responded 
In  a  timely  and  direct  way  to  the  recognized 
needs  of  tbe  American  people  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  national  Interest. 

The  assistance  to  education  which  we  pro- 
pose In  this  bill  would  carry  on  this  well- 
•stabllshed  tradition  of  Federal  support  in 
education. 

It  does  not  seek  to  preempt  the  rights  of 
the  States  and  communities  to  control  the 
education  of  our  youth.  Neither  would  It 
lessen  the  responslblUty  of  tbe  States  to 
meet  this  Important  obligation  to  Its  citizens. 
Bather,  It  would  enable  the  States  and  our 
InaUtutions  of  higher  education  to  meet 
those  responsibilities  and  fulfill  those  obli- 
gations which,  for  a  numl>er  of  reasons,  they 
are  now  unable  to  meet.  It  would  shore  up 
the  structure  of  education  untU  the  States 
tnd  private  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
Uon  are  able  to  support   It  alone. 

Tbe  legislation  we  are  proposing  would 
not  give  the  Federal  Government  a  domi- 
nant role  In  education.  Rather,  It  would 
enable  the  States  and  local  communities  to 
carry  out  their  own  responsibilities  for  edu- 
caUon.  This  nuirgln  of  expenditure  would 
•pell  the  difference  t>etween  mediocrity  and 
ocelknce  and  would  help  to  even  out  the 
vide  differences  in  educational  quality  and 
opportunity  that  now  exist  among  the 
Butes. 


In  every  case,  Federal  support  would  be 
designed  to  stimulate  local  action.  It  would 
enable  the  States  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  schools,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  finan- 
cial systems  to  meet  their  requirements  for 
support  of  education  when  the  period  of 
Federal  assistance  U  completed. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  and 
should  not  attempt  to  solve  all  education's 
many  complex  problems.  It  cannot  and 
should  not  take  over  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation. But  the  Federal  Government  can 
and  should  step  forward  to  shoulder  those 
responsibilities  which  lie  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  Its  constitutional  limitations  and 
which  It  Is  already  carrying  to  a  lesser  degree. 

This  bill  Is  designed  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  its  proper  contribution. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  bill  which  addresses 
Itself  to  the  entire  range  of  needs  In  Amer- 
ican education.  Each  part,  though,  must 
be  considered  In  its  relationship  to  the  whole. 
The  structure  of  education  is  such  that  every 
level  depends  upon  the  preceding  level,  and 
each.  In  turn,  is  depended  upon  by  those 
which  follow. 

What  we  do  or  do  not  do  to  assist  higher 
education,  to  expand  the  capacity  of  our  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  teacher  education,  to  develop 
strength  in  specialized  fields  will  have  a  di- 
rect and  forceful  Impact  on  the  quality  of 
education  at  tbe  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  And  what  we  do  or  do  not  do  to  aid 
our  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  meet  their  problems  of  crowded  class- 
rooms, underpaid  teachers,  and  changing 
curriculum  needs  is  of  direct  consequence  to 
the  continued  growth  and  strengthening  of 
higher  education. 

Just  as  the  different rbut  complementary 
parts  of  education  cannot  be  separated  one 
from  the  other,  the  total  well-being  of  our 
society  cannot  be  meastired  apart  from  edu- 
cation. President  Kennedy  has  said  that 
"education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress."  It  Is  an  essential 
condition  of  a  living  and  growing  democracy. 
It  is  the  citizen's  opportunity  for  personal 
fulfillment  and  happiness.  It  Is  the  coun- 
try's greatest  resource  for  achieving  national 
strength  and  prosperity. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  specific  proposals 
of  the  bill  Itself.  T^ey  are  addressed  to  six 
major  categories  of  educational  needs:  First, 
to  the  expansion  of  opportiuiltles  for  indi- 
viduals In  higher  education;  second,  to  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  higher  edu- 
cation facilities;  third,  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  quality  of  education  at  all  levels; 
fourth,  to  strengthening  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education;  fifth,  to  Improving  voca- 
tional and  special  education;  and.  finally,  to 
the  expansion  of  opportunities  for  continu- 
ing education  beyond  the  formal  school 
years. 

TITLB    I expansion    OF    OFPORTUNTTIRS    FOR 

INDIVIDUALS     IN     HIGHER     EDUCATION 

To  help  realize  our  national  goal  that  each 
Individual  shall  have  the  opportunity  for 
education  at  the  highest  level  of  which  he 
Is  capable,  the  bill  provides  In  title  I  for 
expansion  of  the  successful  National  Defense 
Education  Act  student  loan  and  graduate  fel- 
lowship programs  and  for  additional  oppor- 
tunities to  finance  a  college  education 
through  the  Initiation  of  a  program  of  work- 
study  campus  employment  and  a  program  of 
Federal  Insurance  for  commercial  loans  to 
students. 

Steeply  rising  costs  of  higher  education  ac- 
companied by  an  upward  climb  in  the  col- 
lege-age population  pose  for  many  American 
families  today  the  vexing  and  exiienslve 
problem  of  providing  their  children  with 
the  education  necessary  for  tomorrow's  de- 
mands on  their  knowledge  and  productive 
capability. 

One  factor  limiting  attendance  at  college 
that  must  l>e  overcome  Is  the  cost.    Intelli- 


gence is  not  related  to  family  income  or  abil- 
ity to  pay  the  costs  of  going  to  college,  but 
actual  enrollment  is.  Bstimates  Indicate 
that  l>etween  25  and  40  percent  of  our  most 
capable  students — those  with  IQ's  of  120  and 
above  who  want  to  go  to  college— do  not 
now  go  l>eyond  high  school,  largely  because 
of  financial  need.  Further  evidence  that 
higher  education  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  pay  the  price 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  private  educa- 
tion continues  to  draw  60  percent  of  its 
students  and  public  education  25  percent 
from  the  top  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  in- 
come groups. 

A  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
through  student  loans  began  In  1958.  Since 
that  time,  more  than  350,000  students  in 
1,500  institutions  have  received  NDEIA  loans 
exceeding  $230  million.  This  year  an  esti- 
mated 220,000  will  borrow  $110  million — an 
average  of  $500  each.  Yet  the  demand  for 
loan  funds  is  not  l}elng  met.  More  than  100 
institutions  have  requested  greater  Federal 
contributions  than  the  maximum  to  which 
they  are  now  limited. 

The  requirements  of  the  present  national 
defense  student  loan  program  are  such  that 
many  students  from  middle-upper  income 
families  are  unable  to  obtain  loans.  Tet 
6  million  families  in  this  category  face  a 
heavy  financial  burden  as  a  result  of  the 
splrallng  costs  of  a  college  education  which 
are  especially  severe  if  the  family  is  large. 
To  assist  such  families,  we  are  recommending 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  loan  insur-  " 
ance  program  that  would  provide  them  easier 
access  to  commercial  loans  and  enable  them 
to  spread  the  payments  for  c^Uege  costs 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

More  students  help  finance  their  college 
education  from  their  part-time  earnings 
than  from  any  other  source  of  outside  aid, 
such  as  scholarships  and  loans.  Although 
many  students  find  Jobs  off  the  campus,  most 
of  the  earnings  are  from  work-study  pro- 
grams administered  by  and,  for  tbe  most 
part,  financed  by  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. College-paid  undergraduate  em- 
ployment now  totals  about  $100  mllUon  a 
year  and  provides  average  earnings  of  about 
$285  for  350,000  students.  Tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  help  these  additional  thousands 
of  students  who  work  their  way  through 
college  by  undertaking  partial  suppKsrt  of 
educationally  related  oncampus  student  em- 
ployment. 

Graduate  education  Is  the  most  expensive 
level  of  education,  and  its  high  cost  is  the 
primary  cause  of  attrition  from  study  for 
advanced  degrees.  Of  the  total  number  of 
graduate  students  currently  enrolled,  only 
about  40  percent  are  full-time  students. 
The  others  pursue  studies  on  a  part-time 
basis  because  they  need  to  earn  money  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  many  years  necessary  for  part-time 
students  to  earn  doctorates  aggravate  this 
problem.  In  the  natural  sciences,  where 
fellowships  and  assistantshlps  are  relatively 
abundant,  students  generally  earn  their  doc- 
torates In  4  or  5  years.  In  the  social  sciences 
and  the  hiunanltles,  however,  an  average  of 
8  years  is  required.  Thus,  it  is  essential  to 
Increase  fellowship  aid  so  as  to  attract  thou- 
sands of  additional  graduate  students  and  In 
order  to  reduce  the  high  attrition  rate  among 
our  present  graduate  students. 

TITIJC    n EXPANSION    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OF 

HIGHER    EDUCATION 

To  strengthen  higher  education,  8.  680 
would  assist  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  construct  urgently  needed  class- 
rooms, laboratories,  libraries,  and  technical 
facilities,  would  promote  the  establishment 
and  strengthening  of  educational  centers  of 
excellence  In  graduate  and  technical  educa- 
tion, and  would  expand  Federal  support  for 
modern  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
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Ck)Ilege  enrollments  in  1970  are  expected 
to  be  double  those  of  1960.  Approximately 
7  million  students  will  be  In  attendance  by 
1970.  with  the  greatest  Increase  In  entering 
enrollments  coming  in  the  next  2  years.  To 
provide  for  additional  students,  replace  obso- 
lete structures,  and  modernize  usable  build- 
ings, institutions  of  higher  aducation  should 
invest  an  average  of  $2.3  billion  annually. 
Expenditures  currently  fall  short  of  this  by 
$1  billion  annxially. 

General  instructional  programs  and  facil- 
ities are  especially  difficult  to  finance.  The 
college  housing  loan  program,  now  author- 
ized at  $300  million  annually,  enables  insti- 
tutions to  construct  only  such  income-pro- 
ducing facilities  as  dormitories,  dining  halls. 
and  student  centers.  Needs  for  academic 
facilities  are  even  more  acute. 

Additional  public  conununity  colleges 
would  provide  higher  education  opportu- 
nities to  thousands  of  students  who  would 


Additional  thousands  of  teachers  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  refresh  and  update 
their  luiowledge  of  the  subject  matter  they 
teach.  They  have  not  been  able  to  bring  into 
the  classrooms  important  new  knowledge  re- 
sulting from  recent  broad  advances  in  all 
fields  of  study.  Shortages  of  teachers  and 
trained  personnel  in  auxiliary  and  specialized 
fields  have  also  handicapped  efforts  to  expand 
and  strengthen  school  and  college  curricu- 
lum. 


TrrLE    IV- 


AND 


-STRFNGTHENINC      ELEMENT.ARY 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

To  insure  that  the  entire  educational  ef- 
fort is  founded  upon  quality  instruction  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  S.  580 
authorizes  selective  assistance  for  the  Im- 
provement of  inadequate  teachers'  salaries, 
for  the  elimination  of  critical  classroom 
construction  deficiencies,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  special  research  and  demonstration 
projects     designed     to     bolster     educational 


May  9 

The  dramatic  breakthrough  in  ,cleBtm 
knowledge,  the  evolution  of  new  mea^  f 
producUon.    and    the    greater   demanS^  f 
skilled  manpower  are  matters  that  conJ!! 
us  as  a  nation.  "^ncern 

Right  now  only  about  4  mUlion  nen^ 
a  year  are  being  served  by  vocational  edu^ 
tion  programs,  ubout  half  of  whom  " 
adults.  Opportunities  are  obviously  r*r  ^ 
limited.  In  the  large  cities,  where  edu^ 
tion  is  very  much  affected  by  socloeconuTJ 
changes,  vocational  education  offerlnor' 
often  Inadequate.  Only  one-fifth  of  Mml^t 
vocational  enrollments  are  In  our  ImZ 
cities.  ^>"* 

The  panel  of  consultants  who  this  »tw 
studied  our  national  vocational  educstJon 
needs  and  offerings  hsis  suted  that  In  thbl 
changing  world  of  work,  vocational  educa 
tion  must  provide  up-to-date  training  oo^ 
portunlties  for  the  more  than  20  nuiii^ 
youngsters  expected  to  enter  the  labor  xdm 
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continue  their  schc^ling  if  they  had  access     ^l^iu  %„ro?;^tunity.    E^TsVln^proTams  "%\'"  jrsir'vethriJ^mi  '^  ^°'^^^*  '^ 

to  colleges  ctose  to  their  homes.    To  meet  the      ^,   ^J  National  Defense  Education   Act   for  n,i*,i""f  ,^n  nn,    of    i^iS*  and  retraining 

^„......    „.^»    ,..    „.„_,„, ..    ......      the  acquisition  of  science,  mathematics,  and  ^nTvnowiTdLi  nLn  ..^  m*"    ^^oe^Hm 

modern       foreign       language       Instructional  di^o'^r'fn^fh^^^.wr^f  ^^,°' ^^'^  J«^ 

J     »             .J                           >.  disappear   in    the    wake   of   automation  •>»>< 

equipment    and    for    guidance,    counseling,  economic  change                                            """ 

and  testing,  as  well  as  the  progranns  of  school 


Nation's    needs    for    general -pvu-pose    Junior 
colleges  with   degree    transfer  programs,   we 
should  open  25  to  30  new  l^limmunity   col- 
leges annually  diu'ing  the  tfext   10  years. 
The  need  for  expanded  college-level  tech 


assistance  in  federally  affected  areas,  would 


It    must    provide    education    beyond   the 


"^!i_^"l^"°ili^^^^„^"i^__^„l^r.°ll^«      ^  extended  in  a  con'tinuation  of  the  help-      Sl'm.^j^^    'Z'L7 ^^'.uJl'V'l:':'^'^^ 


present  shortage  of  subprofessional  techni 
clans,  many  highly  trained  scientists  and 
engineers  are  forced  to  serve  as  draftsmen 
or  laboratory  aids.  Whereas  the  satisfac- 
tory ratio  Is  considered  to  be  2  or  3  techni- 
cians to  1  professional  engineer,  the  present 
ratio  ranges  from  7  to  11.5  technicians  to 
every  10  engineers.  Nor  is  there  any  indica- 
tion that  the  situation  Is  righting  Itself. 
The  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  education 
are  turning  out  approximately  2  technicians 
for  every  5  engineers — only  15.000  a  year 
against  an  estimated  annual  need  of  80.000. 

With  regard  to  college  libraries,  when 
measured  against  the  minimum  standards  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  52  percent 
of  all  libraries  in  4-year  institutions  now 
have  substandard  collections,  49  percent  are 
Inadequately  staffed,  and  58  percent  receive 
less  than  5  percent  of  total  institutional 
expenditures. 

TITLE   ni IMPROVEMENT  OF   EDUCATIONAL 

QUALITY 

To  strengthen  and  improve  educational 
quality  at  every  level  of  our  expanding  edu- 
cational enterprise,  S.  580  proposes,  in  title 
III,  Federal  assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  teacher-preparation  programs,  for  the  up- 
grading of  teacher  competence  through  ex- 
panded operation  of  teacher- training  insti- 
tutes, for  specialized  training  of  teachers  in 
selected  education^ll  areas,  for  broad  and  ac- 
celerated educational  research  and  demon- 
stration efforts,  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
State  statistical  services  in  the  field  of 
education. 

The  most  significant  factor  In  the  learning 
process,  next  to  the  aptitude  of  the  learner. 
Is  the  quality  of  Instruction.  Concern  about 
the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  Nation's 
schools  has  already  led  to  Federal  assistance 
programs  which  are  producing  substantial 
Improvement  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  foreign  languages.  The  Nation's 
need  for  maximum  development  of  human 
resources  requires  that  this  wave  of  improve- 
ment be  expanded  and  extended  to  other 
vital  fields.  Title  III  attacks  this  problem 
at  five  significant  points:  Improving  the 
teaching  of  those  already  in  service,  strength- 
ening the  preparation  of  future  teachers' 
training,  expanding  training  programs  for 
personnel  who  deal  with  specialized  needs  of 
children,  educational  research  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  tested  techniques,  and  im- 
proving educational  statistics  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  effective  schools. 

In  the  fall  of  1962  about  83,000  full-time 
teachers  failed  to  meet  full  State  certification 
standards.  They  represent  about  5.5  percent 
of  the  total  teaching  staff. 


ful  Federal  educational  role  already  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

In  Just  1  year,  from  the  fall  of  1961  to  the 
fall  of  1962.  public  school  enrollment  in- 
creased by  1.4  million  students.  This  brought 
enrollment  to  a  new  peak  of  38.8  million. 
Effects  of  the  high  postwar  birth  rate  are 
being  felt  increasingly  in  high  schools,  where 
enrollment  Is  Increasing  more  rapidly  than 
In  elementary  schools. 

According  to  reports  of  the  States,  ap- 
proximately 1.667.000  pupils  were  in  excess 
of  the  normal  classroom  capacity  last  fall — 
attending  school  In  overcrowded  classrooms, 
makeshift  quarters,  and  rented  facilities,  and 
under  similar  emergency  arrangements.  An 
estimated  additional  1.7  million  children 
were  attending  school  last  fall  in  obsolete 
and  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

It  Is  estimated  that.  In  the  decade  of  the 
1960's.  there  will  be  7'/i  million  youngsters 
who  will  drop  out  of  high  school  before 
graduation.  Twenty-six  million  youngsters 
will  be  added  to  the  working  force  in  the 
decade  ahead.  Out  of  every  10  children  now 
in  grade  school,  only  7  will  earn  a  high 
school  diploma,  only  4  will  continue  their 
education,  and  only  2  will  finish  4  years  of 
college.  We  know  that  unemployment  and 
welfare  cases  are  going  to  be  concentrated  In 
the  dropout  group.  Not  only  are  dropouts 
going  to  be  competing  with  great  numbers 
of  youngsters  who  are  better  prepared  to 
face  the  Job  world,  but  they  are  going  to  be 
seeking  work  In  an  economy  In  which  the 
kinds  of  jobs  they  are  limited  to  undertake 
are  disappearing.  The  school  dropout  prob- 
lem constitutes  a  tragic  waste  of  human  re- 
sources. It  adversely  Influences  the  social 
and  economic  values  necessary  for  a  healthy 
society.  The  only  way  we  can  minimize 
social  costs  over  the  long  run  is  to  invest 
more  in  education  and  training. 

The  Federal  Government  must  act  swiftly 
to  insure  that  the  States  have  the  resources 
and  are  provided  the  Incentives  to  meet  this 
tragic  problem. 

TrrLE      V EXPANSION      AND      IMPROVEMENT      OK 

VOCATIONAL    AND   SPECIAL   EDUCATION 

To  meet  the  challenges  of  new  technology 
and  a  dynamic  economy,  title  V  of  this  legis- 
lation would  authorize  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  the  Federal-State  Voca- 
tional Education  Acts  and  a  program  to 
eliminate  the  educational  deficiencies  of  a 
significant  portion  of  our  adult  population. 
An  additional  investment  In  the  education 
of  our  handicapped  children  would  enable 
them  to  lead  more  productive  and  satisfying 
lives  in  the  years  ahead. 


demand  for  highly  skilled  craftsmen  mmu 
met. 

It  must  be  capable  of  constant  expangion 
and  revision  to  refiect  changing  employment 
possibilities  and  national  economic  need*. 

We  are  concerned  also  about  the  5  mlUlon 
handicapped  school-age  children  in  thii 
country  who  are  In  need  of  special  educa- 
tion. These  Include  children  who  are  blind 
or  partially  blind,  or  deaf,  or  have  speech 
Impairments,  or  who  are  crippled  or  hart 
other  special  health  problems,  or  who  ire 
emotionally  disturbed  or  mentally  retarded 

Almost  all  these  children  can  be  helped 
to  live  normal  lives.  But  they  can  be  helped 
only  if  they  have  very  special  teachert- 
teachers  with  the  kind  of  professional  prep- 
aration that  will  enable  them  to  understand 
the  effects  of  the  child's  deviation  upon  hli 
learning  and  to  know  how  to  help  him. 

Of  the  5  million  handicapped  children, 
about  1>2  million  are  mentally  retarded  and 
another  I'j  million  have  very  serious  socitl 
or  emotional  problems  which  interfere  with 
their  learning.  Their  talents,  which  in  tome 
cases  are  unusual,  are  hidden  away,  their 
abilities  submerged,  their  promise  blighted. 

For  these  children,  about  200.000  special 
teachers  are  needed,  but  only  50.000  to  60.000 
are  now  available.  Only  2.000  degrees  in 
special  education  were  granted  during  IMO- 
60.  By  1968.  only  about  one-third  of  the 
Nation's  handicapped  children  will  have  ac- 
cess to  needed  special  educational  trainlnf 
opportunities. 

TITLE     VI  —  EXPANSION     OF     CONTINL'INC 
EDUCATION 

This  legislation,  finally,  would  extend  the 
Incalculable  benefits  of  education  to  all  our 
population  who  wish  to  use  them:  To  the 
millions  of  adult  Americans  who  require  ad- 
ditional educational  opportunities  to  remedy 
the  lack  of  formal  education  In  childhood, 
to  all  those  who  need  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  in  knowledge  In  order 
to  perform  their  Jobs  well  In  today's  highly 
specialized  and  professionalized  Job  market, 
and  to  all  our  population  who  do  not  no* 
enjoy  the  numerous  benefits  of  good  library 
services. 

Eight  million  Americans  25  years  ol  ««« 
and  older  have  less  than  5  years  of  schoolinf; 
almost  23  million  have  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education.  Without  a  foundaUon  In 
basic  education— without  the  ability  tor«sd. 
write,  and  do  simple  arithmetic— these  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  committed  to  a  futui* 
of  minimum  earnings,  recurrent  joblessne*. 
dependency,  and  personal  deprivation. 

The  cost  to  the  Nation  of  this  lack  of  baaic 
education  among  so  large  a  group  l»  ■*••* 


^gfpg  Here  is  the  hard  core  of  unemployed, 
SoM-ted  by  public  welfare  funds  and  un- 
JSu)  benefit  from  major  vocaUonai  traln- 
J^ programs  because  of  the  lack  of  basic 
flducatlon  skills. 

The  problem  of  limited  educational  attaln- 
-j^t  is  ho'  limited  to  any  particular  area  or 
^Milatlon  group.  It  Is  nationwide.  In  New 
«oHl  State  the  number  of  adults  with  less 
rtjan  8  years  of  schooling  is  nearly  2  million: 
I-  Illinois.  California.  Pennsylvania,  and 
!^,M  it  ranges  from  1  to  P4  million.  Thlr- 
taen  other  States — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Massachusetts.  Mlchl- 
-jn  Missouri,  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina. 
Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  Virginia — each  have 
giore  than  half  a  mlUlon  such  adulU. 

Our  Increasingly  complex  society  demands 
a  continuous  process  of  lifelong  learning  and 
relearnlng.  An  Insistent  need  and  demand 
from  the  general  public  have  caused  many  of 
our  State  universities  and  colleges  to  offer 
gdtaln  courses  or  kinds  of  Instruction  In  ex- 
tenalon.  These  offerings  have  of  necessity 
been  limited  In  number  and  in  scope.  The 
edxicatlonal  opportunities  of  great  niunbers 
of  people  who  are  above  the  usual  school  age 
bave  been  limited.  Many  of  these  people, 
because  of  remoteness  from  a  university 
campus,  cannot  attend  regular  courses  or 
programs.  Increasingly,  extension  courses 
are  becoming  an  important  means  for  tech- 
nical workers  in  an  ever-widening  range  of 
occupations  to  upgrade  their  skills  and  keep 
abreast  of  new  developments.  Such  educa- 
ttonal  opportunities  will  obviously  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  Industrial  efBclency 
and  the  national  economy.  The  fact  that  It 
has  been  necessary  for  these  broad  extension 
programs  In  general  to  be  self-supporting  has 
(crlously  limited  the  extent  as  well  as  the 
adequacy  of  their  service. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  the 
basic  source  of  continuing  cultural  and 
learning  opportunities  is  the  public  library. 
Tet,  18  million  Americans  have  no  readily 
available  library  services.  Some  110  million 
persons.  60  million  in  urban  areas,  have  In- 
adequate library  services. 

The  proposed  legislation  follows  in  its 
concepts  the  provisions  of  the  successful  Li- 
brary Services  Act,  which  has  materially  as- 
ilsted  the  development  of  public  library 
•ervice  in  rural  areas  in  the  United  States. 

We  reconunend  that  this  assistance  now  be 
extended  to  meet  the  needs  for  improved 
library  services,  Including  construction,  in 
urban  areas  as  well. 

This  education  bill  focuses  on  the  very 
heart  and  substance  of  our  Nation's  security, 
our  economic  growth,  and  the  promise 
America  will  hold  for  Individual  aspiration 
and  fulflllment  In  generations  to  come. 

I  urge  your  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  components  of  this  bill  in  relation  to 
each  other  and.  above  all.  In  relation  to 
the  larger  purposes  of  the  long-range 
national  Interest.  Those  purposes  call  for 
the  kind  of  bro«d  and  balanced  action  which 
this  bin  embodies.  They  call  for  our  joint 
effort  In  resolving  the  dlfncultles.  the  dllTer- 
•noes,  and  dilemmas  that  are  Implicit  in  any 
proposal  for  a  major  move  forward  in  a  sen- 
sitive area  of  human  relationships. 

The  program  that  we  are  proposing  is  an 
educational  program,  realistic  In  terms  of 
cost  and  clearly  in  line  with  both  the  limi- 
tations of  Federal  activity  in  the  sphere  of 
education  and  the  Federal  obligation  to  pro- 
mote our  domestic  well-being  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

President  Kennedy  has  said  that  the  pro- 
posed program  for  education  "neither  In- 
cludes nor  rejects  all  of  the  features  which 
have  long  been  sought  by  the  various  educa- 
tional groups  and  organizations."  He  has 
characterized  it  as  "a  prudent  and  balanced 
program  drawing  upon  the  efforts  of  many 
past  Congresses  and  the  proposals  of  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  and  both  pollUcal 
paruea"  The  President  has  stated  also 
that  this  "Is  solely  an  educational  program" 


and  is  not  an  attempt  "to  solve  all  other 
difficult  domestic  problems." 

Social  and  economic  problems  that  this 
Nation  now  faces  extend  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  education,  and  they  cannot  be 
solved  by  education  legislation  alone.  They 
can  be  helped  by  broadening  educational 
opportunities,  by  improving  the  quality  of 
education,  by  stimulating  economic  growth. 

These  problems  need  our  sympathy,  our 
tolerance,  and  understanding.  They  require 
long  and  steadfast  efforts  in  many  fields  and 
on  many  fronts.  But  let  us  not  place  on 
education  the  full  burden  of  all  our  diffi- 
cult and  complex  social  tasks  when  educa- 
tion is  already  faltering  under  the  weight 
of   Its  own   heavy   responsibilities. 

Let  us  join  together  In  a  cooperative,  con- 
certed  effort    to   strengthen    education. 

Let  us  focus  our  attention  on  its  critical 
needs — not  the  fragmented  needs  of  this 
field  or  that  or  the  needs  of  one  level  as 
opposed  to  another,  but  the  needs  of  the 
whole  house  of  education,  from  kindergar- 
ten through  college  and  beyond. 

Let  us  concentrate  our  efforts  on  meeting 
these  needs.  To  do  this  will  require  not 
only  expanded  Federal  support  to  educa- 
tion but  increased  support  from  business 
and  industry  and  a  new  look  by  the  States 
and  local  communities  at  the  resources  that 
they  may  be  able  to  command. 

The  challenge  in  education  is  now.  We 
must  meet  it.  And  I  am  sure  that  working 
together  we  will  meet  It.  To  that  end.  I 
strongly  recommend  your  favorable  consider- 
ation of  8.  680.  

Statement  of  W.  Willard  Wirtz.  Secretary 
OF  Labor,  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation, Senate  Committez  on  Labor  and 
PtTBLic  Welfare,  on  S.  580,  National  Edu- 
cation Improvement  Act  or  1963,  April  30, 
1963 

My  testimony,  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  in 
support  of  the  National  Education  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1963.  8.  580.  reflects  the  realiza- 
tion that  full  employment  in  this  country 
depends  on  full  education. 

These  are  actually  comparative  terms,  and 
there  has  always  t>een  something  of  this  re- 
lationship l>etween  learning  and  making  a 
living.  I  refer,  however,  to  the  effect  of  what 
we  loosely  call  "automation"  upon  the  In- 
terdependence of  education  and  employment. 

Unless  and  tuitil  the  educational  system 
in  this  country  is  significantly  strengthened, 
two  danger  spots  that  have  already  shown 
up  in  our  manpower  situation  are  going  to 
continue  to  get  worse.  One  is  the  concen- 
tration of  unemployment  among  unskilled 
workers.  The  other  is  the  imminent  shortage 
of  personnel  in  a  good  many  skilled,  pro- 
fessional, semtprofesslonal.  and  technical 
occupations. 

The  basic  necessity,  if  there  Is  to  be  full 
employment,  is  to  increase  the  demand  for 
manpower  by  stepping  up  the  rate  of  the 
whole  national  enterprise.  But  this  will  not 
In  Itself  meet  the  whole  unemployment  prob- 
lem, for  It  wUl  not  sufficiently  lilcrease  the 
number  of  unskilled  Jobs.  And  this  neces- 
sary stepping  up  of  the  econgraic  growth 
rate  will  Itself  be  retarded  unless  people  with 
the  skills  and  training  which  the  new  jobs 
require  are  available. 

The  reason  for  the  increasing  concentra- 
tion of  unemployment  among  unskilled 
workers  is  that  machines  are  taking  over 
the  unskilled  jobs.  These  are  the  jobs  which 
have,  up  to  this  time,  absorbed  the  casual- 
ties of  the  educational  system:  Those  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  have  left  school 
without  having  added  to  the  strength  which 
is  in  their  arms  and  baclu  the  skill  it  takes 
to  do  something  more  than  "common  labor." 
This  wasn't  too  bad  when  there  were  enough 
common  labor  Jobs  around.  Now  there 
aren't. 

Today,  unskilled  workers  make  up  5  per- 
cent of  the  work  force.  But  almost  16  per- 
cent   of    all    the    imemployed    are    in    this 


group.  Unemployment  is  over  twice  as  high 
among  the  yotmger  worker  group  and  among 
nonwhite  workers — the  two  groups  in  which 
there  are  the  largest  percentages  of  un- 
skilled workers — than  it  is  In  the  work  force 
as  a  whole. 

What  this  means  in  terms  of  educational 
needs  is  obvious.  We  simply  cannot  any 
longer  afford  to  let  boys  and  girls  leave 
the  educational  system  unprepared  to  use 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  muscles.  We 
must,  in  one  way  or  another,  see  to  it  that 
they  have  what  todays — and  tomorrows — 
labor  market  requires.  The  margin  for  edu- 
cational error  or  failure,  which  is  what  the 
unskilled  jobs  in  the  old  work  force  con- 
stituted, has  been  taken  up  by  machine. 

Our  educational  system  has  to  date  been 
too  largely  college  oriented.  It  has  worked 
out  that  most  of  those  who  do  not  go  on 
to  college,  especially  those  who  finished  high 
school,  picked  up  in  the  course  of  this  edu- 
cation enough  training  or  skills  to  somehow 
or  other  get  a  job.  However,  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  that  inadequate  train- 
ing and  education  contribute  to  unemploy- 
ment and  dislocation.  We  can  no  longer 
depend  on  the  haphazard  methods  used  In 
the  past  to  prepare  our  labor  force. 

The  E>epartment  Is  issuing  today  a  special 
research  report  called  Young  Workers:  Their 
Special  Training  Needs,  which  for  the  first 
time  contains  the  facts  and  figures  which 
give  the  full  dimensions  of  the  problems  fac- 
ing our  noncollege  bound  young  people.  I 
'  should  like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  highlights 
from  this  report  because  they  put  into  broad 
perspective  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
the  problem  that  we  as  a  people  face  In 
educating  and  training  youngsters  who  are 
going  directly  to  work  rather  than  toward 
college.  Many  of  these  youngsters  will  be 
leaving  an  educational  system  oriented  to  a 
college  education  instead  of  the  world  of 
work. 

First,  let  me  say  that  this  report  under- 
scores the  urgency  of  our  problem  and  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  immediate  action.  The 
facts  are  there;  it  is  up  to  us  as  responsible 
citizens  to  act. 

Our  report  sends  up  a  warning  signal  that 
says  to  all  Americans  that  the  postwar  pop- 
ulation explosion,  which  first  hit  the  schools, 
is  now  making  itself  felt  on  the  side  and 
makeup  of  the  labor  force  in  this  year  and  In 
1964  and  1966.  Diu-ing  the  1963-66  period, 
about  7.5  million  new  young  workers  will  be 
looking  for  work.  Again,  let  me  emphasize,  I 
am  not  discussing  forecasts  in  the  wild  blue 
yonder.  I  am  speaking  about  something 
which  Is  occurring  at  this  very  moment.  In 
fact,  the  leadtlme  for  adequately  preparing 
many  of  the  youngsters  before  they  enter 
the  labcH-  force  has  already  disappeared. 

Because  of  the  changing  job  requirements 
of  our  economy  and  the  Increasing  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  those  jobs  requiring 
higher  levels  of  education  and  skills,  the 
group  which  will  cause  us  the  most  concern 
will  be  the  6V4  million  non-college-bound 
new  young  workers  who  will  be  looking  for 
work  in  the  next  3  years.  About  8«4  million 
of  these  young  men  and  women  will  have  a 
high  school  education  and  approximately  an- 
other 2  million  youngsters  will  not  have  com- 
pleted their  high  school  education. 

The  number  of  young  persons  in  the  14-to- 
19  age  category  expected  to  be  working  at  or 
seeking  full  or  part-time  Jobs  (for  the  most 
part  they  will  be  18-  and  19-year-olds)  will 
probably  rise  from  6.2  nUlllon  In  1960  to  7.7 
million  m  1965  and  8.4  million  by  1970. 

This  24-percent  increase  of  1.5  million  14- 
to  19-year-olds  in  the  labor  force  between 
1960  and  1965  dramatically  points  up  the 
Inunedlacy  of  the  youth  employment  prob- 
lem. Between  1965  and  1970  the  number  of 
young  persons  ages  14  through  19  in  the 
labor  force  will  increase  by  about  736.000 — or 
nearly  10  percent.  Thus,  of  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  1960  decade,  two-thirds  of  the 
Increase  will  have  occurred  by  1965. 
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The  youth  employment  problem  wlU  b« 
especially  acute  In  aome  States  in  the  nest 
few  yean  because  the  great  upsurge  In  the 
number  of  youthful  Jobseekers  win  not  oc- 
cur at  a  unlTonn  rate.  In  11  States  the  ex- 
pected growth  between  1960  and  1905  In  the 
number  of  teenagers  In  the  workforce  will 
exceed  the  total  Increase  In  nonagrlcultural 
employment  which  occrured  between  1957 
and  1962  In  each  of  these  States.*  In  a 
13th  State.  West  Virginia,  the  number  of 
teenagers  In  the  labor  force  is  exp>ected  to 
decline  slightly  between  1960  and  1965;  the 
number  of  nonagrlcultural  Jobs  dropped  by 
69.000  between  1957  and  1962.  Ehirlng  this 
period,  these  12  States  had  a  total  loss  of 
358,000  nonagrlcultural  Jobs.  In  these  same 
States,  the  total  number  of  14-19-year-olds 
working  or  seeking  work  between  1960  and 
1965  Is  expected  to  grow  by  562.000.  The 
States  where  the  greatest  difficulty  In  pro- 
viding Jobs  for  young  workers  may  occur 
are:  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, and  West  Virginia. 

In  some  large  lnd\istrlal  States  such  as 
New  Tork.  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and  Massa- 
chusetts, approximately  one-flfth  or  more 
of  the  labor  force  growth  between  1960  and 
1965  is  expected  to  consist  of  non-college- 
bound  teenagers. 

Our  rep<Mrt  Indicates  that  many  of  our 
youngsters  have  special  training  needs.  If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  "social  dynamite"  which 
will  be  generated  by  frustrated  unemployed 
yoiuigsters.  we  must  have  an  omnibus  edu- 
cational and  training  approach  which  will 
encompass  all  of  our  young  citizens.  We 
must,  for  example,  reach  out  to  the  150.000 
young  men  in  the  14  to  19  age  group  who 
wer*  not  attending  any  school  and  were  not 
in  our  labor  force  in  October  1962. 

Our  educational  and  training  programs 
must  also  give  q>eclal  attention  to  th«  ap- 
proximately 12  million  youngsters  under  the 
age  of  18  who  were  growing  up  in  families 
whose  total  numey  income  was  less  than 
•3.000  in  1961.  This  income  is  considerably 
below  the  mlnimiun  family  budget  consid- 
ered as  modest  but  adequate  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  If  our  programs  do  not 
reach  these  young  persons  then  they  will,  in 
all  probability,  repeat  the  experience  of  their 
fathers  and  end  up  as  low-inccxne  family 
beads  with  little  education  and  meager  in- 
oome.  It  is  up  to  us  to  break  the  circle  of 
poverty  encompassing  so  many  of  ovu-  citi- 
zens who  lack  a  proper  education. 

The  report  also  shows  that  about  one  out 
of  every  four  nonwhlte  teenagers  in  the  labor 
force  was  unemployed  compared  with  about 
one  out  of  every  eight  white  teenagers.  Both 
the  high  school  graduate  and  the  dropout 
among  the  nonwhlte  youngsters  are  prl- 
marUy  employed  in  low-paying  service  occu- 
pations and  in  farm  labor  Jobs. 

The  special  training  needs  ot  young  work- 
ers resulting  from  the  profoimd  change 
occurring  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy  are  also  pointed  up  in  our  report. 
Many  of  the  teenagers  now  growing  up  in 
rxiral-farm  areas  may  not  find  farm  Jobs 
when  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket because  of  the  continuing  technological 
revolution  on  our  farms.  They  will  be  look- 
ing for  Jobs  in  urban  areas  and  many  of 
them  will  not  be  prepared  for  the  increas- 
ingly complex  Jobs  developing  in  our  fac- 
tories and  offices. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  415,000  children  im- 
der  age  14  who  are  growing  up  In  migrant 
families.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
children  under  18  in  mlf^tory  families  move 
about  the  country  as  their  families  follow 
the  crops.  Generally,  migratory  youths  en- 
ter school  later,  attend  classes  fewer  days, 
achieve  the  least  progress,  drop  out  of  school 


^  These  States  are:  Connecticut,  New  Tork, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  Mich- 
igan, Kansas,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  and  Mon- 
tana. 


earlleet.  and  eonstltute  the  Nation's  largest 
single  reservoir  of  initeratee.  Wm  most  have 
educatloQal  and  training  progimms  which  are 
flexible  so  that  they  adjust  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  children  of  migratory  workers. 

We  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  the  large  nmn- 
ber  at  youths  with  physical  and  mental 
handicaps.  They  represent  a  special  chal- 
lenge to  the  Nation's  tralnlitg  resources.  Tlie 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  US.  De- 
partment of  the  Army  has  estimated  that 
almost  a  third  of  the  country's  youths  sub- 
ject to  examination  for  military  service  are 
unable  to  meet  acceptable  standards  for 
medical  and  mental  fitness. 

A  considerable  number  of  young  persons 
with  all  types  of  handicaps  are  not  attend- 
ing school,  mainly  because  most  school  sys- 
tems lack  the  specially  trained  teachers, 
and  to  some  extent  the  facilities  necessary 
to  make  school  a  meaningful  experience  for 
these  young  people.  In  passing  let  me  note 
that  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  the 
Nation's  1*4  million  school  age  retardees  are 
enrolled  In  special  education  programs  in 
public  schools. 

Another  problem  which  our  report  high- 
lights is  that  we  have  a  large  number  of 
young  married  R>en  who  have  incomes  in- 
adequate for  subsistence  living.  Many 
young  breadwinners  are  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  concern  themselves  more  with  Im- 
mediate economic  needs  than  with  develop- 
ing their  futxire  careers.  It  is  unlikely  that 
many  of  the  nK>re  than  700.000  family  heads 
below  the  age  of  26  with  total  annual  money 
Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  are  able  to  de- 
vote their  efforts  to  develop  their  full  poten- 
tial through  training.  The  special  difficulty 
facing  these  young  married  workers  is  ex- 
pected to  affect  an  increasing  number  of  our 
youths  as  long  as  they  continue  to  marry 
and  have  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  did 
their  parents.  A  fresh  and  different  ap- 
proach to  many  of  our  training  and  educa- 
tional programs  is  needed  to  meet  their 
problems. 

Our  report  concludes  that  the  millions  of 
young  persons  who  will  be  Jobseekers  In 
the  next  few  years  are  essentially  a  heter- 
ogenous group  with  differing  ediicatlonal 
and  training  needs.  The  education  bill 
under  consideration  today  represents  a  major 
step  forward  In  that  it  recognizes  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  and  proposes  a  many- 
sided  approach  to  a  difficult  problem.  In 
Its  recommendation  for  vocational  education 
the  blU  makes  the  same  point  that  our  re- 
port makes:  namely  that  training  must  be 
realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
opportunities  for  employment. 

Last  week,  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Touth  Employment.  I  had 
the  honor  of  transmitting  the  Committee's 
report  and  recommendations  on  '"The  Chal- 
lenge of  Jobless  Touth"  to  the  President. 
S.  580  would  take  decisive  steps  to  imple- 
ment many  of  the  Committee's  reconxmenda- 
tlons  for  action  programs  to  resolve  both 
Immediate  and  long-run  problems  of  youth 
employment.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
many  gf  the  problenrvs  faced  by  the  Nation 
in  areas  such  as  unemployment.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  the  wasteful  practice  of 
under-utilized  manpower  are  rooted  in  inade- 
quacies In  our  educational  system. 

Almost  every  recommendation  made  by 
the  President's  Conunlttee  on  Touth  Em- 
ployment to  resolve  future  problems  of  Job- 
less youth  has  some  counterpart  for  educa- 
tional action  In  8.  680.  One  broad-gaged 
recommendation  urges  that  necessary  steps 
be  taken  by  local  school  systems  to  Improve 
teaching  methods  and  strengthen  curricula 
for  those  young  people  going  directly  to  work 
from  secondary  schools.  A  related  recom- 
mendation stipulates  that  additional  funds 
must  be  provided  to  enable  the  schools  to 
extend  and  Improve  their  current  education- 
al programs.  Within  the  context  of  these 
re^Mnmendatlons  such  educational  impera- 
tives are  stressed  as  the  need  for  remedial 


teaching,  curricula  for  students  who  ar«  »«« 
academically  oriented,  educational  fiiinn» 
for  out-of-echool  youth  who  want  f2S2» 
training,  expanded  and  Improved  goltete 
and  counseling  programs,  and  an  sddiUonsi 
2  years  of  post -high  school  educaUon  forsn 
youth  capable  of  benefiting  from  this  pro- 
gram.  The  Congress  U  virged  to  reco^^ 
the  Federal  responsibility  by  helping  to»^ 
ply  the  resoxu-ces  required  to  initiate  thta* 
programs. 

The  Congress  Is  called  upon  in  one  r«cQoi 
mendatlon  to  reexamine  existing  vocsuonAi 
education  Isws  and  practices.  Where  neess- 
sary.  the  President's  Touth  KmployiaiBt 
Committee  recommends  that  vocational  um 
technical  education  be  strengthened  by  of. 
ferlng  Federal  reimbursement  for  traiatai 
In  more  and  different  occupations.  A  ooib- 
panlon  recommendation  asks  that  area  ^m 
centers  or  technical  or  vocational  schook 
should  be  established  for  youth  and  adults 
In  many  new  central  locations.  For  tbcac 
the  cxnriculum  should  provide  training  tv 
any  occupation  In  which  a  Job  may  be  r«s. 
sonably  expected  and  for  which  youth  may  be 
qualified. 

The  President's  Touth  Employment  Oom- 
mlttee  calls  for  Immediate  crash  progranw  %b 
bring  Inadequately  educated  out-of-a^ool 
youth  up  to  at  least  minimum  standard  of 
employablllty.  Key  recognition  is  glvw  to 
the  inability  of  out-of-school  youth  to  gn 
Jobs  because  they  lack  basic  skills  in  rsadtag, 
writing,  speaking,  and  the  use  of  numNn. 
Such  programs,  the  Committee  notes,  win 
require  funds  for  adequate  classrooms  sad 
skilled  teachers. 

Educational  preparation  for  the  wcrld  of 
work  Is  a  recurrent  theme  In  the  Touth  Cooi. 
mlttee 'a  recommendations  to  meet  the  chst- 
lenge  of  Jobless  youth.  The  proposed  Ik- 
tlonal  Education  Improvement  Act  atmt 
much  to  facilitate  the  dUBcult  transtUoo 
faced  by  youth  seeking  to  take  their  plao* 
as  productive  members  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force. 

It  Is  among  our  high  hopes  for  the  futm 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  Amertes'i 
youth  can  go  on  to  college.  We  will  not  ac- 
cept any  dilution  of  the  disciplines  of  the 
school  system  which  are  necessary  to  prcpsrt 
boys  and  girls  for  meaningful  use  of  their 
college  opportunity.  Today's  clrcunutaaeai 
demand,  and  S.  580  recognises,  that  a  grtat 
deal  must  be  done  to  enlarge  that  opporto- 
nlty  and  to  strengthen  the  preparatory  work 
for  It.  We  must  at  the  same  time  recognte 
that  today  the  training  demands  of  the  work 
force  require  full  recognition  of  the  imH 
for  educational  programs  which  prepare  oat 
only  for  college  but  for  work  to  be  performed 
without  benefit  of  s  college  education. 

Title  V-A  of  8  580  will  permit  modernisa- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  present  pennansBt 
program  of  Federal  grants  to  the  Statss  for 
vocational  education.  The  proposal  !■ 
broadly  conceived,  with  provision*  coverlnf 
high  school  students,  high  school  gradustsi 
and  dropouts,  experienced  workers  In  need 
of  further  training  or  retraining,  and  peraaos 
who  are  socially  disadvantaged.  It  piorMa 
financial  assistance  for  the  construcUon  of 
area  vocational  education  schools,  and  for  a 
wide  range  of  ancillary  services.  Includiiig 
most  notably  teacher  training  and  tlM  de- 
velopment of  new  teaching  technlquea  and 
materials.  Improving  the  quality  of  teactur 
training,  partlcvilarly  in  keeping  the  teacher 
up-to-date  and  abreast  of  modem  tech- 
niques.   Is    of    the    utmost    importance. 

Another  significant  provision  of  the  MQ  1* 
the  requirement  that  State  plans  for  voca- 
tional education  must  include  constiltatloa 
with  and  use  of  the  services  of  the  pubUc 
employment  service  offices  to  help  assure  thst 
training  will  be  related  to  occupational  de- 
mand in  the  labor  market. 

These  Important  provisions  take  Into  sc- 
count  the  need  for  assuring  that  the  vocs- 
tlonal  education  system  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements   of    economic    growth    and   the 
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^,„_-t*ntly  shifting  occupational  demands  of 
*lLrn  technological  developmenu.  They 
^^ise  the  need  for  expanding  and  updat- 
f^vtbe  aystem.  and  for  introducing  flexibil- 
ity in  the  programing  of  vocational  educa- 

lUpresentatlves  of  the  Department  of 
s«slU»  Education,  and  Welfare  have  already 
ijj^ygaed,  in  some  deUll.  the  NaUon's  voca- 
^oal  education  system  and  the  effect  of 
^^roposed  new  program.  It  has  seemed 
JTine  thst  I  might  be  most  helpful  to  the 
nibcommlttee  by  suggesting  to  you  some  of 
what  we  have  learned  about  the  present 
rtcaUonsl  education  program  in  connection 
-1th  the  administration  of  the  Area  Rede- 
rtlopment  Act  and  the  Manpower  Develop- 
oent  and  Training  Act. 

these  are.  In  a  sense,  remedial  programs, 
pirbaps  their  broadest  lesson  is  that  a  great 
^dj  more  must.  In  the  long  run.  be  done  as 
part  of  a  broad  program  of  preparing  people 
^advance  for  the  demanda  which  will  be 
jmcsd  upon  them  In  the  modem  and  future 
world  of  work. 

But  there  are  aome  more  specific  lessons 
(jom  this  Area  Redevelopment  Act  and  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
(ipsrlence. 

There  is.  first,  the  cumulative  evidence  of 
an  urgent  need  for  additional  vocational 
aducstlon  facilities,  equipment,  and  person- 
nel. 

We  are  finding,  for  example,  that  In  many 
aresi  as  much  as  76  percent  of  the  training 
provided  under  these  two  legislative  pro- 
grama  must  be  carried  on  at  night.  This  Is 
not  because  the  unemployed  prefer  to  train 
at  night,  but  because  the  facilities  are  only 
available  then.  In  addition,  the  vocational 
education  equipment  at  hand  Is  all  too  often 
obsolete. 

These  inadequacies  have  a  direct  bearing 
oo  the  Nation's  unemployment  problem.  We 
hare  sometimes  been  unable  to  start  training 
where  definite  Job  openings  exist.  In  some 
inatances.  training  has  been  delayed  for 
months  waiting  for  adequate  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel  to  become  avail- 
able. The  efforts  of  all  Involved  are  frus- 
tnted  when  we  find  Job  opportunities  and 
potential  trainees,  but  no  facilities. 

With  the  authority  under  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  to  purchase 
equipment,  we  have  been  able  to  overcome 
to  s  limited  extent  the  problems  of  obsolete 
and  Insufficient  equipment  for  training  un- 
employed persons.  But  this  effort  to  update 
training  equipment  has  permitted  taking 
only  a  step  toward  the  modernization  of  our 
total  vocational  education  system. 

To  aome  extent,  we  have  been  able  to  offset 
the  lack  of  available  local  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  personnel  for  training  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
by  arranging  to  send  trainees  out  of  their 
home  communities  to  other  areas  where  there 
arc  adequate  facUltiea  to  undertake  the 
necessary  Job  training. 

In  this  connection,  I  particularly  commend 
to  your  favorable  consideration  the  provision 
to  permit  use  of  funds  for  the  construction 
of  area  vocational  schools.  This  provision 
recognizes  the  realities  of  the  present  labor 
market  situation.  We  are  less  atul  less  deal- 
ing with  small  Isolated  labor  markets.  A 
central  area  school  Is  an  appropriate  way  of 
bringing  up-to-date  training  to  larger  geo- 
graphic areas,  pulling  together  resources  to 
purchase  and  Install  the  evermore  expensive 
equipment  necessary  for  today's  Job  training. 

Industry,  too,  has  an  Important  role  to  play 
In  aklll  development.  The  Department  of 
Labor  encourages  labor  and  management  to 
accept  an  appropriate  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  training  employed  workers.  Many 
■uch  programs  exist.  But  they  cannot  do 
the  total  Job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Many 
employers  do  not  have  the  facilities  or  the 
iQstructlonal  staff  to  provide  training. 
Panage  of  title  V-A  would  be  a  significant 


step  In  closing  the  gap  between  industry's 
need  for  training  and  the  Nation's  present 
capacity  to  provide  training.  Also,  the  train- 
ing provided  by  this  bill  will  give  Individuals 
an  opportunity  to  Increase  their  employ- 
ablllty and  to  build  a  good  foundation  of 
basic  skill  and  knowledge  that  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  any  training  that  may  become 
available  to  them  In  Industry. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  although 
passage  of  this  bill  will  strengthen  formal 
education  It  will  not  eliminate  the  need 
for  the  training  programs  that  are  provided 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  and  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act.  Such  training  Is  designed  primarily 
to  meet  and  Is  focused  upon  the  Job  needs 
of  Individual  long-term  unemployed  work- 
ers, with  what  Congress  determined  to  be 
essential  provision  for  the  payment  of  a 
training  allowance  to  a  worker  participating 
In  such  a  program. 

In  order  to  restore  these  hard-core  unem- 
ployed to  full  productive  capacity,  we  must 
tailor-make  training  courses  to  their  needs  in 
the  context  of  the  Job  market  they  face. 
This  makes  mandatory  a  determinative  role 
of  the  manpower  agency — the  local  public 
employment  office. 

The  purpose  of  part  B  of  title  VI,  which 
deals  with  "Adult  basic  education,"  is  to 
provide  instruction  for  adults  who  are  un- 
able to  read  and  write  English  or  who  have 
not  completed  the  equivalent  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  school,  with  a  view  to  Increasing 
their  opportunities  for  productive  and  profit- 
able employment.  Here  again,  our  experi- 
ence under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  Illuminates  the  need  for  such 
a  program. 

Recent  data  Indicate  that  more  than  300.- 
000  people  looking  for  Jobs  had  less  than  a 
fifth-grade  education  and  almost  l*^  mil- 
lion of  those  unemployed  had  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  education.  People  so  Ill-pre- 
pared are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  In 
today's  highly  skilled  labor  market,  and  will 
become  progressively  more  disadvantaged  as 
the  Nation  pushes  its  way  toward  greater 
technological  achievement. 

The  close  correlation  between  unemploy- 
ment, experience  and  level  of  educational 
attainment  Is  known  to  all  of  us  who  study 
our  monthly  reports  on  the  labor  force.  In 
March  1962  the  overall  unemployment  rate 
was  6.2  percent.  Workers  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education  had  an  unemployment 
rate  of  about  8  percent  while  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  high  school  graduates  and  about 
2.6  percent  of  workers  wtlh  some  college  edu- 
cation were  Jobless  In  that  month. 

The  lifetime  earnings  of  workers  are  rela- 
tive to  their  educational  attainment.  A  re- 
cent study  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
vealed that  additional  schooling  Is  clearly 
associated  with  a  very  substantial  increase  In 
lifetime  Income.  Over  a  lifetime,  the  total 
earnings  of  men  with  1  to  3  years  of  high 
school  and  those  of  a  high  school  graduate 
Is  better  than  $46,000.  The  difference  In  life- 
time earnings  between  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate and  a  college  graduate  Is  close  to  8180.- 
000.  Urban  males  with  4  years  or  more  of 
college  education  had  annual  inc<Mnes  of 
$6,780  In  1958  as  compared  with  the  Income 
of  $2,504  for  urban  men  with  less  than  8 
years  of  schooling. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  family  heads 
with  less  than  a  high  school  education  had 
family  Incomes  under  $3,000  a  year.  Approxi- 
mately 58  percent  of  the  family  heads  with 
some  college  education  had  incomes  of 
115.000  and  over.  Only  21  percent  of  those 
with  less  than  a  high  school  education  had 
Incomes  of  $15,000  or  more. 

What  Is  happening  In  the  work  force  Is 
exactly  like  what  Is  happening  in  the  Armed 
Forces:  the  minimum  c(»npetence  and  tetiln- 
Ing  qualifications  have  gone  up  sharply  In 
the  past  5  years.  The  place  for  the  foot 
soldier  and  the  common  laborer  is  diminish- 
ing rapidly. 


So.  In  the  Armed  Forces,  the  poorly  quali- 
fied boy  Is  being  rejected.  Five  years  ago. 
the  military  was  taking  boys  who  could  func- 
tion at  a  fifth-grade  training  level.  Today 
the  minimum  has  been  raised  to  a  ninth - 
grade  level.  The  others  are  rejected.  And 
they  are  being  rejected  in  the  work  force  in 
precisely  the  same  way. 

There  Is  a  direct  correlation  between  a  per- 
son's education  and  his  earnings.  A  study 
of  the  Income  of  men  25  years  of  age  and 
older  shows  that  those  with  less  than  8 
years  of  education  have  a  median  Income  of 
$2,100  a  year;  those  with  8  years  of  education 
show  a  median  Income  of  $3,800  a  year;  the 
median  for  high  school  graduates  is  $5,500; 
and  for  college  graduates  it  is  $7,950. 

These  figures  unquestionably  refiect  ele- 
ments other  than  the  formal  education  of 
the  individuals  involved.  But  it  Is  certain 
that  the  differences  In  educational  attain- 
ment represent  a  prime  reason  for  these  In- 
come differentials. 

I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that  in 
considering  the  cost  of  adequate  education 
and  training,  we  ought  to  realize  that  the 
salvage  cost  of  retraining  an  individual  who 
has  been  assigned  to  the  economic  slag  heap 
Is  less  than  what  will  be  the  public  expense 
of  supporting  such  an  individual  each  year 
of  his  nonworking  life  If  he  is  not  retrained. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  the 
undeslrablllty  of  passing  on  costs  to  the  next 
generation.  Even  If  we  were  forced  to  bor- 
row the  funds  for  training  the  unemployed 
worker,  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  would  ap- 
proximate only  2  percent  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  required  for  the  support  of  the 
unemployed  worker  during  the  40  years  of 
his  adult  life.  Even  If  dollars  were  the  only 
consideration,  we  would  realize  that  our  lack 
of  action  may  Impose  years  of  enforced  un- 
employment on  the  would-be  worker,  thus 
passing  on  a  far  heavier  debt  than  that  con- 
templated by  a  constructive  program  of  Job 
training. 

We  are  finding  that  all  too  many  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed  group  are  function- 
ally illiterate — unable  to  take  the  initial 
screening  tests  or  even  to  fill  out  an  applica- 
tion for  training  or  a  Job.  An  extremely 
large  percentage  of  applicants  have  had  to 
be  rejected  because  they  have  only  a  fourth - 
or  fifth -grade  education,  or  less. 

Recently,  a  new  training  course  was 
initiated  to  train  people  for  semiskilled  Jobs 
as  maintenance  and  service  workers.  Many 
of  the  applicants,  however,  were  unable  to 
read  the  labels  on  cans  of  cleaning  materials, 
detergents.  Insecticides,  rat  poisons,  and  the 
like.  In  this  case,  it  has  been  decided  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  and  teach  the  train- 
ees to  read,  along  with  the  duties  of  the  Job. 
This  means  that  one-half  of  the  6-hour 
training  day  will  be  devoted  to  remedial 
basic  education  and  only  one-half  to  occu- 
pational training. 

A  demonstration  project  is  now  underway 
at  the  Norfolk  Division  of  Virginia  State 
College,  to  train  100  unskilled,  chronically 
unemployed  workers.  Many  of  these  work- 
ers who  have  had  little  opportunity  for 
formal  schooling  are  being  taught  the  3  R's 
along  with  specific  occupational  skills. 

There  are,  too.  literally  millions  of  adults 
who  are  not  unemployed  who  also  need  the 
benefits  of  the  adult  education  section  of 
this  proposed  legislation.  The  1960  census 
disclosed  that  8Y3  million  Americans  25 
years  of  age  and  over  had  completed  fewer 
than  5  years  of  schooling.  Their  ability  to 
hold  the  Job,  or  to  find  a  new  one  when  they 
become  unemployed,  would  in  most  cases  be 
greatly  Improved  if  they  could  learn  to  read 
and  write. 

There  remains,  however,  the  other,  perhaps 
even  larger,  new  demand  which  the  develop- 
ing economy,  viewed  from  the  standpotnt  of 
manpower  considerations,  places  on  the  edu- 
cational S3r8tem. 
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Ifany  of  the  manpower  problems  which 
confront  us  are  related  to  the  unavailability 
of  an  adequate  supply  at  trained  workers  to 
fill  Job  openings  that  exist  today  and  that 
are  anticipated  In  the  year*  ahead.  The 
nature  ot  many  Jobs  Is  changing  and  new 
occupations  and  specialties  are  constantly 
emerging.  Today,  this  country  is  faced  with 
the  paradox  of  having  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment at  the  sanM  time  that  many 
Jobs  remain  vacant  because  of  the  unavail- 
ability of  properly  trained  workers. 

There  has  been,  in  the  past  5  years,  a 
speedup  in  the  long-term  shift  away  from 
the  output  of  goods  toward  the  supplying 
of  services,  and  from  blue-collar  to  white- 
collar  occupations.  The  past  decade  and 
a  naif  nas  seen  an  acceleration  in  the  long- 
term  trend  of  increase  in  the  professional, 
managerial,  clerical,  and  sales  occupations 
at  the  expense  of  the  manual  occupations. 
We  expect  a  continuation  of  this  trend  in 
the  years  abead. 

Among  the  blue-  and  white-collar  occu- 
pations, rapid  technological  change  has  re- 
sulted In  a  shift  away  from  unskilled  Jobs 
to  occupations  requiring  more  education  and 
intensive  training. 

Special  significance  attaches.  In  this  con- 
nection, to  the  provision  in  S.  580  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facilities  for  public 
cocninunity  colleges.  Ttiia  will  enable  many 
more  young  people  with  limited  finances  to 
obtain  2  years  of  additional  education  be- 
yond high  school  and  will  help  to  eliminate 
the  economic  barrier  which  may  be  keeping 
qualified  young  men  and  women  from  going 
to  college.  Many  Junior  colleges  provide 
training  in  technical  and  other  semlprofes- 
sional  occupations  which  are  in  great  de- 
mand today  and  for  which  a  continuing 
demand  is  anticipated.  Altnough  the  short- 
ages of  engineers  and  scientists — and  the 
consequent  need  to  relieve  the  professional 
workers  of  tasks  which  can  be  performed  by 
less  highly  trained  p>ersons — have  helped  to 
increase  the  employment  of  technicians  in 
the  past  two  decades,  the  growth  of  these 
occupations  has  a  more  fundamental  cause. 
It  is  due  basically  to  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  modem  technology,  which  has  cre- 
ated a  need  for  workers  who  have  some  basic 
scientific  and  mathematical  knowledge  and 
also  specialized  training  in  some  aspect  of 
technology. 

In  19S0  the  number  of  technicians  work- 
ing with  engineers  and  scientists  was  about 
775,000.  according  to  a  rough  estimate.  It 
is  anticipated  that,  during  the  next  10  to 
15  years,  demand  will  increase  at  least  as 
fast  in  these  occupations  as  in  engineering 
and  the  sciences,  leading  poesibly  to  a  dou- 
bling in  requirements  by  1975. 

Our  manpower  research  studies  Indicate 
that  there  is  a  general  shortage  of  people 
with  graduate  degrees,  especially  In  college 
teaching  and  research,  and  this  situation  is 
growing  more  serious  each  year  In  view  of 
rising  college  enrollments  and  the  increas- 
ing proportion  of  young  people  attending 
college.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
graduate  fellowships  that  is  provided  in  this 
Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward  increasing 
the  supply  of  college  teachers. 

The  payment  of  higher  salaries  to  teachers 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  attracting  quali- 
fied personnel  into  the  profession  and  retain- 
ing them.  Many  of  our  school  systems  are 
still  Issuing  short-term  emergency  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  not  meeting  regular  re- 
quirements; increasing  the  size  of  classes; 
and  employing  other  exx>edients  to  staff  their 
schools. 

The  forces  at  work  in  the  economy  today 
are  reshaping  our  manpower  requirements. 
Automation,  space  exploration,  new  advances 
in  science  and  technology,  require  that  the 
Nation's  work  force  be  better  educated  and 
more  highly  skilled  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  It  is  necessary  to  create  an  educa- 
tional climate  in  which  there  Is  a  reconcili- 


ation of  the  needs  of  Jobs  and  the  potential 
of  people  to  fill  these  Jobs. 

It  is  the  central  tradition  of  Western  civi- 
lization to  be  concerned  with  man  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  to  recognize  science  and  tech- 
nology only  as  instruments  of  human 
advancement.  S.  680  properly  reflects  our  de- 
mand for  teachers,  covuxselors,  social  scien- 
tists of  all  kinds,  health  workers,  librarians, 
social  and  welfare  workers,  clergymen,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  occupations,  as  well 
as  our  great  need  for  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  education  must  be  to 
enable  and  motivate  every  individual  to 
realize  his  maximum  potential  in  knowledge 
and  skills,  and  thus  to  benefit  himself,  his 
country,  and  the  world. 

The  growth  in  our  educational  system  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  economy.  Neither  would  have 
been  possible  without  the  other. 

The  highest  education  this  country  can 
give  its  people  will  be  all  too  little  to  pre- 
pare them  for  citizenship  in  today's  world. 
An  Intelligent  citizenry  is  the  basis  of  a 
free  democratic  society. 


THE  AMERICAN  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  since 
early  last  year  there  has  been  consider- 
able concern  expressed  by  spokesmen  for 
the  American  lumber  Industry  over  the 
rise  in  imports  from  Canada.  It  has 
been  their  position  that  if  we  were  to  re- 
strict imports  from  Canada,  all  would  be 
well  with  our  domestic  lumber  industry. 
There  is  mounting  evidence,  however, 
which  has  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
solution  is  not  arrived  at  so  easily.  The 
problems  which  face  our  domestic  lum- 
ber industry  are  large  and  they  may 
grow.  There  is  now  evidence  which  sug- 
gests that  instead  of  constantly  flailing 
away  at  the  Canadian  lumber  industry, 
the  domestic  industry  of  the  United 
States  should  Join  hands  with  its  Cana- 
dian coimterpart  to  determine  a  course 
of  action  which  will  protect  and  develop 
markets  for  lumber. 

Within  the  last  few  months  two  large 
lumber  companies  in  Oregon  have  al- 
legedly reduced  their  operations.  One 
of  these,  the  Guistina  Brothers  Lumber 
Co.,  closed  its  sawmill  in  Eugene,  but 
they  are  continuing — and  I  make  partic- 
ular note  of  this — their  plywood  and  stud 
mill.  The  Georgia  Pacific  Co.  has  cut 
back  its  lumber  operations  but  it  too  is 
continuing  to  produce  pls^wood  and  other 
forest  products.  Both  cases  involve  firms 
which,  in  my  judgment,  have  moved  their 
capital  to  a  part  of  the  industry  which  is 
more  profitable. 

Today  there  came  across  my  desk  an 
excellent  letter  from  a  Mr.  Corydon  Wag- 
ner. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  and  enclosure  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tacoica.  Wash.. 

Afay   7,   1963. 
Senator  Watne  Moasc, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sclnatok  Mokse:  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasiuY  of  meeting  you.  By  way  of  intro- 
duction. I  am  Tacoma-t>orn  and  have  been 
In  the  lumber  business  since  1919,  sDd  now 
have  interests  in  both  Washington  State 
and  British  Columbia.  A  statement  of  mine 
against  tarilT  restrictions  on  Canadian  lum- 
ber imports  received  some  publicity  a  year 
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ago,  which  statement  I  wiU  attach  as  I  con 
aider  It  expresses  my  vlewg  quite  adequatelv 
Last  October  I  attended  the  TarilT  Comi^ 
aion  hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.  a^arel 
sented  testln^ony.  ^ 

I  am  prompted  to  write  you  since  a  Port 
land  friend  of  mine  recently  sent  me  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Comcxxssionai.  Rxcoib  cJ 
AprU  22  wherein  U  reported  your  comments 
on  the  Yakima  Conference  AprU  7-8  of  the 
Paciflc  Northwest  Trade  Association.  You 
drew  attention  to  constructive  suggestions 
on  improving  relaUons  between  Western 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  imports  of  softwood  lum^ 
ber.  which  had  been  made  by  two  principal 
spokesmen  at  the  Conference.  The  speeche* 
of  Mr.  Robert  B.  Pamplin,  president  of  tlie 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  and  Gen.  B.  M.  Hoff- 
melster.  president  of  the  CouncU  of  the  For- 
est Industries  of  British  Columbia,  were 
given  In  full. 

I  attended  the  conference  and  share  your 
views  on  the  valuable  contribution  made  by 
these  two  gentlemen  toward  a  sensible 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  conference 
heartily  endorsed  these  statements  as  well, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted  at  Its  conclusion: 

"Whereas  It  has  been  the  consistent  view 
of  various  authoritative  Canadian  and 
American  speakers,  and  of  the  delegates  as- 
sembled at  the  49th  General  Conference  of 
Paciflc  Northwest  Trade  Association  tliat  ■ 
relaxation  of  trade  barriers  between  United 
States  and  Canada  would  promote  opttmtim 
development  of  the  internal  economies  of 
the  two  countries  and  strengthen  them  In 
the  competition  for  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world; 

"Therefore  be  It  recommended  to  the 
Governments  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  In  order  to  expedite  the  process  and 
minimize  the  short-term  readjustments 
which  wUl  nevertheless  result  therefrom, 
that  an  appropriate  international  commis- 
sion be  charged  with  responslbUlty  for  in- 
vestigation of  and  reporting  on  the  meant 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends." 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Pamp- 
Un's  statement,  since  previously  bis  com- 
pany had  been  reported  as  being  a  member 
of  the  Lumbermen's  Economic  Survival 
Committee,  which  is  the  organization  that 
sought  the  hearing  before  the  U.S.  TarilT 
Commission. 

A  few  days  later,  I  believe  about  April 
19,  the  Oeorgia- Pacific  Corp.,  in  a  lumber 
association  release,  was  stated  to  have  found 
It  necessary  to  shut  down  permanently  thslr 
sawmill  at  Springfield,  Oreg.  which,  as  the 
former  Booth  Kelly  mill,  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  oldest  and  stablest  of  west  coast 
sawmills.  The  reason  for  this  shutdown 
was  directly  attributed,  according  to  the 
lumber  association  report,  "to  depressed 
market  conditions  brought  about  by  exces- 
sive Imports  of  Canadian  softwood  lumber." 
Under  the  circumstances.  I  felt  constrained 
to  ask  for  verification  from  Mr.  PampUn. 

Up  until  its  purchase  by  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.  I  had  been,  for  10  years,  fa- 
miliar with  the  Booth  Kelly  Lumber  Co.  u 
a  member  of  Its  board  of  directors.  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  following  acqulslUon 
Georgia-Pacific  had  divested  Itself  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  timber  acquired — by  resale  to 
others.  I  am  told  Georgia-Pacific  has  con- 
tinued to  sell  quantities  of  logs  to  other 
neighboring  firms,  and  further,  has  recently 
opened  a  new  and  second  plywood  operation 
adjoining,  which  about  doubles  the  capacity 
of  Georgia-Pacific's  plywood  manufacturing 
activities  in  the  Springfield  area.  Since  It 
probably  took  2  years  to  complete  this  new 
plant.  It  would  seem  obvious  that  the  de- 
cision to  shut  down  the  ex-Booth  Kelly  saw- 
mill on  May  1,  1963.  was  in  actuality  a  de- 
cision made  some  years  ago  and  must  hsve 
been  based  on  Oeorgia -Pacific's  Judgment 
at  that  time  as  to  the  best  use  of  timber 
and  logs  retained  by  them. 
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I  made  Inquiry  of  Mr.  PampUn  and  he 
^fff^  me  as  follows: 

••We  shut  down  our  Booth  Kelly  mill  be- 
cause we  could  take  our  timber  and  put  it 
tn  the  plywood  mill  and  make  a  lot  more 
money.  After  buUdlng  a  new  plywood  mill 
st  Springfield,  we  started  utilizing  more  and 
gtore  of  the  fir  logs  in  plywood.  The  logs 
that  were  left  were  not  of  a  type  suitable 
for  manufacturing  In  the  sawmill;  the  mill 
wM  built  to  take  pretty  much  a  woods-run 
log  That  Is,  we  would  have  to  put  in  the 
npper  grades  along  with  the  lower  grades 
la  order  to  run  the  mill  profitebly.  We  are 
not  in  position  to  do  this,  and,  in  view  of 
the  very  low  price  level  of  lumber  today,  we 
■tmply  l>sd  no  other  alternative  but  to  shut 
down  the  mill. 

"After  closing  the  mUl.  we  will  stUl  have 
■•  many  employees  at  Springfield  as  we  had 
at  the  time  of  taking  over  the  Booth  Kelly 
Lumber  Co.  However,  practically  all  of  them 
will  be  working  In  plywood.  We  wiU  be 
maintaining  a  small  sawmill  to  cut  the  very 
■mall  logs.  This  is  a  new  mill  that  was  built 
approximately  8  months  ago." 

With  your  Interest  In  seeking  a  fair  and 
(tatesmanlike  solution  for  a  complicated  in- 
ternational economic  problem,  I  thought 
these  observations  might  be  of  value  to  you. 

Unless  Judgments  in  this  matter  are  based 
oo  facts  and   an  eventual   wise  decision  as 
to  where  the  ultimate  best  Interest  lies,  there 
can  be  no  solution  worthy  of  the  name. 
Yours  truly, 

COSTDOK  WaQKES. 

UBCXS  COOPEftATION    WtTH   BBTTISH    COLUMBIA 
lfn.L8 

(Eorroa's  Notc — Mr.  Wagner  for  40  years 
lias  been  identified  with  the  U.S.  lumber 
Industry,  both  as  an  operating  executive  and 
ofllcer  In  regional  and  national  lumber 
associations.) 
1V>  the  Post  iNTELUCENCEa : 

The  daily  press  has  had  many  reports  and 
statements  on  the  unhappy  pUght  of  one 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest's  basic  indus- 
tries— lumber.  The  problem  is  a  compli- 
cated one,  combining  loss  of  market*  through 
drastic  changes  in  construction  practices 
and  lumber  uses  and  higher  costs  forced  by 
ccxnpetltlon  within  the  industry  itself  in 
many  cases,  but  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
philosophy  and  policies  of  our  Government 
with  respect  to  labor  and  timber  sales. 

Tliat  the  British  Columbia  Government 
may  be  more  sympathetic  or  more  aware  of 
the  needs  of  its  limiber  industry  in  respect 
to  these  same  nutters  Is  generally  believed. 
However,  frtistration  and  envy  hardly  seem 
▼ahd  reasons  to  clauMr  now  for  a  higher 
duty,  or  an  embargo,  or  any  other  campaign 
against  the  importation  ot  Canadian  lumber. 

Such  agitation  is  a  distraction  from  the 
main  difficulty,  and  merely  provides  a  oon- 
Tsnient  hobgoblin  to  chastise.  Even  if  Brit- 
ish Columbia  shipments  were  completely 
eliminated  from  the  U.S.  market,  it  would 
■till  be  doubtful  whether  the  UJS.  mUls  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  would  And  oonsequen- 
ttal  Improvement.  Lumber  must  continue 
to  be  offered  at  relatively  low  prices  or  the 
aggressive  competition  of  alternate  materials 
wUl  be  further  stimulated. 

Lumber  production  in  British  Columbia 
has  Increased,  certainly,  but  so  has  the  pro- 
duction from  vlrttially  all  of  the  Western 
States  outside  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
The  mills  of  the  latter  two  SUtes  are  the 
ones  most  seriously  disturbed  In  this  period 
of  extreme  competition  for  a  reduced  over- 
aU  volume  of  business. 

They  suffer  from  relatively  high  costs  of 
both  labor  and  stumpage,  costs  which  did 
not  seem  excessive  In  the  boom  period  be- 
tween 1946  and  1956.  These  mills  no  longer 
hare  the  trade  which  formerly  brought  pre- 
mium prices  for  qtiallty  stock  particularly 
suited  to  their  equipment  and  timber  sup- 
ply.   The  greatest  liiroeds  on  lumber  mar- 


kets have  probably  been  made  by  plywood 
from  this  very  same  timber  supply.  And  by 
the  variotu  new  products  of  paper,  paper- 
board,  and  synthetic  boards,  also  from  the 
same  supply.  Today's  volume  markets  pay 
no  premituns,  and  are  open  to  most  species 
and  producing  areas  with  Uttle  regard  for 
special  values  once  held  in  high  esteem. 

Ttxe  need,  stuvly,  is  for  more  elQclent  miUs, 
designed  for  present  day  trade  and  more 
sales.  It  seems  faulty  psychology  to  accept 
present  shrunken  markets  as  fixed.  Rather 
than  pursuing  the  defensive  moves  that  have 
been  discussed,  wouldn't  It  be  better  to  first 
explore  the  possibilities  of  getting  coopera- 
tion of  the  Canadian  mills  in  an  expanded 
Joint  promotional  program  to  Increase  mar- 
kets in  all  of  the  potential  trading  areas 
worldwide? 

The  establishing  of  such  contact  would 
serve  to  explore  and  eventually  resolve  the 
petty  annoyances  of  manipulated  exchange 
and  differing  customs  duties  and  railroad 
trafDc  rules. 

CORTDON   WACIfXa. 

Tacoma. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  not  acquainted 
but  it  is  my  recollection  that  he  was 
president  of  the  National  Lumber  Man- 
ufacturers Association  a  few  years  ago. 

His  letter  points  out  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Trade  Association  resolved 
that  there  should  be  created  an  Inter- 
national Commission  to  work  out  trade 
matters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

I  think  this  is  an  excellent  idea  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  President  and 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  will  explore  this 
possibility  when  they  meet  at  Hyannis- 
port. 

I  take  particular  note  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Wagner  explodes  the  myth  some 
have  been  attempting  to  create  that  the 
recent  Georgia  Pacific  closing  of  the 
Booth  Kelly  sawmill  at  Springfield,  Oreg., 
was  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
Canadian  lumber  imports.  Oeorgia 
Pacific's  president,  Mr.  Pamplin  says,  "it 
was  done  laecause  plywood  is  more  profit- 
able than  lumber." 

We  can  make  much  greater  progress 
if  a  course  of  action  is  selected  based 
upon  facts  and  a  reasonable  accommo- 
dation of  divergent  views  as  Mr.  Wagner 
so  well  suggests. 

Today  I  shall  discuss  some  of  the  facts 
m'hich  have  come  to  my  attention. 

Within  the  last  few  days  evidence 
has  a{H>eared  that  the  lumber  market  is 
not,  Just  now,  falling  to  pieces.  Lumber 
prices  are  up  $4  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  30.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pa  LxTMBza  PaicEs  nr  West  Rise  About 
$4   A  Thousand   Boabo  Pcrr 

PoRTLAm),  Oaao. — Green  fir  limiber  prices 
have  risen  about  $4  a  thousand  board  feet 
In  the  past  2  weeks. 

Key  grade  2  by  4's,  used  in  home  biUld- 
Ing,  now  sell  for  about  $67  a  thousand  board 
feet,  up  from  $63  in  mtd-Aprll  and  $64  a 
year  ago.  Prices  are  f.o.b.  Northwest  mills 
for  rail  shipment  Bast. 

Improved  weather  for  homebuilding  In 
the  East  has  caused  a  pickup  in  denumd, 
while  wet  spring  weather  In  producing  areas 
has  slowed  production.  The  annual  spring 
thaw  also  has  bogged  down  production  in 
Canada.    This  is  a  reversal  of  the  situation 


a  month  ago,  when  mills  lost  most  of  an 
earlier  $3  price  rise.  "Now  demand  is  good 
and  production  is  off,"  conmiented  one  lum- 
berman. 

Douglas-fir  lumber  orders  are  the  highest 
since  early  March,  while  production  is  the 
lowest  since  the  first  of  the  year,  according 
to  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  flg- 
vsea  for  141  mills  representing  69  percent 
of  the  fir  lumber  production  of  western 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Orders  are  above 
production,  by  3.8  percent,  for  the  first  time 
since  early  March. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
happening  to  our  domestic  lumber  indus- 
try is  that  those  firms  which  produce 
pljrwood  are  able  to  convert  a  log  into 
a  more  valuable  product. 

But  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
stunmer"  and  there  is  a  new  develop- 
ment to  which  I  wish  to  call  particular 
attention.  The  Washington  Post  for 
April  27  describes  a  new  home  which  was 
built  by  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  Research  Institute  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Steel. 
The  home  has  a  foimdation  S3rstem 
which  can  be  constructed  by  a  four-man 
crew  in  one -half  day.  Steel  will  replace 
the  joists,  the  stringers.  axuA  the  sills 
normally  used  in  home  construction. 
Steel  may  replace  the  2  by  6,  2  by  8  and 
2  by  10  pieces  of  lumber  which  form  the 
backbone  of  the  western  lumber  iiMlus- 
try  both  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada.  In  addition,  the  house  has 
plyu'ood  laminated  floors  £ind  the  exte- 
rior walls  and  roof  are  made  of  plywood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
United  States  Steel's  quarterly  report 
for  1963,  describing  this  house,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tkial  Home  Has  Latxst  Innovations 

Over  at  2987  West  Ritchie  Parkway,  Rock- 
vlUe,  Is  a  house  the  Joneses  would  have 
trouble  keeping  up  with. 

At  first  glance  It  is  probably  the  least 
imposing  house  in  W.  Evans  Buchanan's 
Colony  North  subdivision.  But  it  is  the 
most  impressive  inside — and  on  close  inspec- 
tion outside,  above,  and  underneath. 

POr  Buchanan,  who  Is  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
(NAHB) .  was  selected  to  btiUd  the  latest  of 
the  NAHB  Research  Institute's  experimental 
houses. 

Inside,  the  house  contains  the  latest  inno- 
vations in  factory-finished  building  noate- 
rials — from  acoustical  luminous  bathroom 
ceUlngs  to  the  lowly  baseboard,  which  in  this 
house  is  made  of  plastic,  snaps  on  and  off 
and  incorporates  the  electrical  outiet  system. 

m.M    ON    PLTWOOD 

The  outside  of  the  gray  and  green  house, 
though  it  app>ear6  to  the  casual  observer  to 
offer  nothing  unusual,  proves  to  be  far  from 
ordinary.  The  walls  and  roof  are  of  ex- 
terior plywood,  prefinlshed  with  filna — not 
paint — that  has  been  laminated  to  the  wood 
panels. 

The  ground  the  baaementless  house  sits  on 
was  covered  with  polyethylene;  next  came 
stjrrofoam  for  insulation.  The  foundation 
was  especially  designed  of  steel,  and  the  sub- 
floor  and  finished  hardwood  floor  are  one 
laminated  piece. 

The  house  was  ofllclally  opened  last  week 
by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  It  is 
now  open  to  the  public  and  will  remain  so 
for  S  or  4  months,  Buchanan  says,  before  he 
sells  It. 
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The  up-to-date  builder  and  the  curious 
homeowner  each  will  find  the  house  offers 
a  number  of  Innovations  that  stimulate  his 
Interest.  If  he  finds  the  one-piece  molded 
plastic  powder  room  too  far  out  for  his  use, 
he  may  get  a  few  practical  Ideas  from  such 
developments  as  vinyl-covered  wall  panels 
or  louvered  doors  that  are  used  to  provide 
undercave  closet  space. 


Stfel     Foundation     System     for     Housing 

Construction  Mocks  Freezing  Weather 

In  little  over  a  half  year's  span  of  time. 
United  States  Steel  developed  a  new  all- 
weather  steel  foundation  system  designed  to 
permit  home  builders  to  schedule  year-round 
construction,  even  in  regions  where  in  winter 
the  earth  freezes. 

The  new  system,  the  result  of  7  months  of 
research  and  development  carried  out  In  co- 
operation with  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  was  Introduced  In  mid- 
December  at  the  NAHB  exposition  in  Chicago. 
It  will  be  tested  by  builders  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country  prior  to  commercial 
Introduction. 

Described  as  deceptively  simple,  the  all- 
steel  foundation  is  essentially  an  adaptation 
of  the  post  and  beam  concept.  The  only 
excavation  required  is  the  boring  of  holes  2 
feet  In  diameter  down  through  the  frost 
line — a  Job  easily  accomplished  even  in 
frozen  ground. 

The  entire  foundation  consists  of  four 
cold-formed  C-shaped  steel  perimeter  beams, 
supporting  legs,  four  diagonal  corner  braces, 
and  a  dozen  interior  steel  Joists.  Wood 
flooring  is  nailed  directly  to  the  steel  Joists. 
The  system  does  the  same  work  as  highly 
complicated  poured  or  built-up  foundations 
that  require  extensive  site  preparation  and 
time-consuming  onsite  work,  and  that  are 
almost  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather. 

The  development  work,  which  created  as- 
surance that  the  new  system  is  cost-competi- 
tive with  other  kinds  of  foundations,  began 
last  May  with  a  request  from  an  NAHB 
member- builder  for  a  foundation  he  could 
Install  In  cold  weather  without  worrying 
about  frozen  ground,  freezing  concrete,  and 
idle,  weather-bound  crews.  The  foundation 
system  was  approved  by  the  NAHB  Research 
Institute  and  installed  last  November  under 
its  1962  Research  House,  at  Rockville,  Md. 

Along  with  the  foundation  system.  United 
States  Steel  displayed  numerous  other  steel 
building  components  at  the  home  builders' 
exposition.  One  of  these  is  a  modular  in- 
terior partition  panel  utilizing  light  steel 
vertical  studs,  which  was  developed  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  gypsum  board  industry. 

Steel  studs  are  bonded  to  the  gypsum 
board  faces  by  adhesives  In  a  specially 
developed  production  process.  Top  and  bot- 
tcwn  members  of  the  panel  are  wood,  to 
facilitate  nailing. 

This  product,  developed  for  the  home- 
bulldlng  industry  as  a  non- weight -bearing 
interior  partition  panel.  Is  now  being  used  In 
all  hCHnes  produced  by  United  States  Steel 
Homes  Division. 

That  division  announced  in  December  that 
franchlsed  dealers  In  United  States  Steel 
homes  are  developing  townhouse  projects 
In  Louisville.  Pittsburgh,  and  Atlanta:  Huron, 
S.  Dak.;  and  Binghamton,  N.T.  Similar  proj- 
ects are  iinder  consideration  In  Kansas  City, 
Cleveland,  Washington.  Chicago.  Dayton,  St. 
Louis,  and  Minneapolis. 

All  townhouse  units  manufactured  by  the 
homes  division  utilize  the  steel  structural 
system  that  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  all  the 
products  it  manvifactures.  This  system  in 
all  interior  and  exterior  walls  makes  avail- 
able a  strong,  dlmenslonally  stable  building 
system,  and  uniform  high  quality  that  Is  in- 
herent in  steel.  Precision  engineering  and 
quality  control,  made  possible  by  in-plant 


manufacture  of  components  of  the  system,  is 
another  attribute. 

All  of  the  units  in  the  Louisville  town- 
house  community,  which  was  opened  re- 
cently, embrace  one  and  one-half  batbs.  full 
basements,  central  air  conditioning,  built- 
in  oven  and  range,  outside  storage  area,  and 
patio.  Soundproof  walls  between  units  abut- 
ting upon  one  another  assure  complete  pri- 
vacy. In  addition,  the  rear  yard  for  each 
dwelling  is  completely  fenced. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  In  my 
judgment,  this  development  carries  far 
greater  impact  on  our  domestic  lumber 
industry  than  any  lumber  imjports  from 
Canada,  and  in  addition.  It  can  have  a 
far  greater  impact  on  the  Canadian 
lumber  industry. 

The  December  1962  issue  of  Business 
Review  contains  an  article  by  Prof.  Wes- 
ley C.  Ballaine.  of  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  in 
Eugene;  this  is  the  16th  consecutive 
business  outlook  for  Oregon  and  Profes- 
sor Ballaine  emphasizes  the  general 
problems  facing  the  domestic  lumber 
industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oregon 

(By  Wesley  C.  Ballaine) 
(  Editor's  Note. — Wesley  C.  Ballaine  is  pro- 
fessor and  director.  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search. University  of  Oregon.  Kugene,  Dreg. 
This  is  Professor  Ballalne's  16th  consecutive 
business  outlook  article  for  Oregon.) 

It  appears  that  In  1963  the  Oregon  econ- 
omy will  continue  to  improve  gradually,  but 
at  a  rate  less  rapid  than  that  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Should  there  be  a  nationwide 
slackening  of  economic  expansion  in  1963, 
Oregon  will  be  adversely  affected.  Without 
going  Into  the  reasons  why  a  leveling  off  of 
our  national  economic  improvement  seems 
a  reasonable  expectation  during  the  first  half 
of  1963,  the  writer  believes  this  will  occur 
but  that  its  reaction  In  Oregon  will  not  be 
particularly  severe. 

current  trends 
The  year  1963  will  be  much  like  1962: 
therefore,  it  is  worthwhile  reviewing  1962 
briefly.  During  1962.  the  level  of  Oregon 
business  rose  consistently,  but  the  percentage 
of  improvement  was  less  than  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  entire  Nation.  Character- 
istics of  the  year  just  closing  are  many,  but 
one  which  Is  particularly  eye  catching  is  that 
although  most  indexes  of  Oregon  economic 
activity  went  up  considerably  during  the 
year,  the  State's  economic  expansion  was 
Irxsufflcient  to  attract  a  net  In-mlgratlon. 
The  Oregon  Census  Board  estimates  that  the 
popvUation  increase  in  1962  was  no  more 
than  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

I.    DETOtMINANTS      OF      BUSINESS      ACnylTT      IN 
OREGON 

In  order  to  forecast  probable  trends  In  the 
level  of  business  activity  in  Oregon  during 
1963.  It  is  necessary  to  describe  briefly  the 
structure  of  the  Oregon  economy.  By  know- 
ing its  nature  and  how  its  works,  it  will  be 
easier  to  analyze  the  effect  of  the  forces 
which  will  play  upon  It  next  year.  The  first 
step  in  this  analysis  Is  to  simplify  the  task  by 
eliminating  from  consideration  all  those  ac- 
tivities which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  determining  the  general  level  of  busi- 
ness activity.  This  means  that  at  the  very 
start  those  activities  which  provide  the  bulk 
of  employment  In  the  State  can  be  eliminated 
from  consideration — retailing:  finance,  real 
estate,  and  insurance:  services  generally:  resi- 
dential and  other  construction  in  which 
both  the  decision  of  whether  or  not  to  build 


and  the  required  funds  are  local  to  Oretoit- 
most  wholesaling;    and  much  manufactw 
ing  other  than  lumber,  plywood,  pulp  and 
paper. 

The  determinant*  of  a  change  In  the  lev*! 
of  business  activity  and  iu  extent  and  direc- 
tion are  relatively  few  In  number  because 
of  the  specialized  nature  of  the  Oregoa 
economy.  ^^ 

1.  Poremoet  in  the  list  of  delerminanu 
is  the  processing  of  wood.  The  princlpsi 
divisions  of  the  Industry,  ranked  by  employ, 
ment.  are  lumber,  plywood,  pulp,  and  paper 
Hardboard  and  certain  other  products  uc 
too  small  to  require  separate  anaiytu 
although  a  few  years  from  now  their  Im- 
portance may  have  grown  to  the  point  where 
this  will  no  longer  be  true. 

2.  Agricultural  products,  both  raw  and 
processed,  are  next  in  Importance  to  prod- 
ucts based  on  wood.  Although  many  raw 
and  processed  agricultural  products  are  con- 
sumed in  the  State,  the  great  majority  are 
sold  outside.  Agricultural  products,  proc- 
essed foods,  and  lumber  and  wood  product* 
probably  comprise  by  value  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  sales  of  Oregon  products  outside 
of  the  SUte. 

3.  A  third  determinant  Is  out-of -State 
tourism. 

4.  Major  construction  activity  such  u 
highways,  dams,  and  large  factories  where 
the  funds  come  from  out  of  State  is  another 
determinant. 

5.  Direct  Federal  Government  investment 
Is  the  final  determinant  which  will  be 
discussed. 

II.    HOW     THESE      DETERMINANTS     WILL     ATrwci 
1963 

Manufactures  based  on  wood 

The  outlook  for  firms  making  product* 
based  on  wood  is  of  a  mixed  nature.  The  ma- 
jor segment  of  this  group  of  firms  is  lumber 
manufacturers,  whose  future  appears  rather 
discouraging  from  both  a  short-run  and  t 
longrun  point  of  view.  The  outlook  for 
pulp  and  paper  and  plywood  is  much  better, 
although  1963  will  certainly  not  be  a  jeu  of 
unusual  prosperity  for  any  of  them. 

Lumber  manufactviring  Is  suffering  from 
inadequate  profit  margins  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  mills,  and  there  appears  to  be  little 
hope  of  a  fundamental  Improvement  until 
the  production  capacity  of  the  industry  u 
reduced   considerably. 

The  only  readily  available  indicator  of  the 
monthly  activity  of  Oregon  mills  is  en^>loy- 
ment.  However,  employment  is  unstable  be- 
cause of  the  seasonal  and  cyclical  sensitivity 
of  the  industry  and  its  increasing  elBciency. 
The  highest  annual  rate  of  employment  since 
World  War  II  was  86.400  In  1961;  the  figure 
in  late  1062  was  72.000.  The  existence  of  the 
present  difflcultles  facing  the  lumber  lndu<- 
try  Is  shown  not  In  employment  figures  but 
In  profit  figures,  which  are  not  generally 
available.  Neither  of  the  two  unions  to 
which  workers  in  the  industry  who  are  or- 
ganized belong  requested  wage  increases  In 
1962 — an  Indication  of  the  extent  of  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  Inadequacy  of  profits. 

Although  the  lumber  Industry  has  been 
undergoing  a  period  of  rather  noisy  travail. 
there  have  been  very  few  objective  economic 
analyses  of  the  troubles  of  the  Douglas  fir 
and  western  pine  sections  of  the  Industry. 
In  1961,  the  managements  blamed  their 
troubles,  on  the  purchase  of  logs  (rather  than 
lumber)  by  the  Japanese:  in  1962.  tbey 
blamed  Canadian  producers,  because  they 
had  increased  their  share  of  sales  in  tbe 
American  market. 

Industry  leaders  and  trade  assoclaUon* 
have  advocated  their  own  therapy  and  ha»e 
done  little  to  evaluate  the  social  and  politi- 
cal implications  of  their  proposals,  whldi 
have  consisted  of  requests  for  various  sort* 
of  rule  changes  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  Improve  the  competitive  situation  of  the 
industry  in  the  American  market.  These 
proposals  have  included  requests  for  modi- 
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^BtUon  of  our  navigation  laws,  tariffs,  and 
m^ftu  on  imports  of  lumber  and  prohibi- 
^QBon  export  of  logs  from  federally  owned 
j,p/««  A  reaction  to  approaching  a  social 
nioblem  by  means  of  helping  individual  mUls 
{iglren  in  the  following  excerpt  from  an  As- 
loeisted  Press  dispatch  regarding  the  hearing 
before  the  D.8.  Tariff  Commission  on  the  In- 
dustry's appeal  for  a  tariff  or  quota  relief 
doiB  Canadian  Imports  of  softwood:  "Walter 
g.  schrelber.  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
„}<i  be  was  surprised  that  during  the  entire 
^gtring  none  of  the  parties  had  called  In  wlt- 
Q^aM  from  universities  and  colleges  In 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  which 
maintain  forestry  schools."  • 

Despite  the  lack  of  economic  studies  of  the 
industry,  a  few  comments  on  its  situation 
ean  be  made.  On  the  demand  side,  home 
eoDStnicUon  materials  consist  of  progres- 
sively lower  percentages  of  lumber.  To  the 
ixtent  that  this  shift  in  construction  ma- 
terials sffects  areas  in  which  Douglas  fir  and 
western  pine  are  sold,  the  Oregon  producers 
are  experiencing  a  gradually  contracting 
market.  Prom  a  shorter  run  point  of  view, 
Um  probability  is  that  residential  construc- 
tion in  1963  will  be  slightly  below  (say  5 
peroent  below)  the  level  of  1962,  with  no 
cessation  in  business  expansion.  Should 
there  be  a  slackening  of  business  activity,  a 
■till  greater  decrease  might  occur.  Thiu. 
the  Oregon  lumber  producers  are  faced  with 
both  a  long-term  and  a  ahort-term  declin- 
mg  domestic  market  plus  growing  comjMtl- 
tloQ  from  Canada. 

A  word  about  raw  materials  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  will  explain  further  difftculties 
faced  by  the  industry.  Since  a  large  portion 
of  the  timber  used  by  manufacturers  Ls  bid 
at  auction  from  the  Federal  Government,  it 
would  seem  that  at  present  the  mills  would 
aot  bid  the  price  of  timber  as  high  as  If  the 
dmand  situation  were  better.  However,  this 
has  not  been  the  case  to  the  extent  that  one 
would  think.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
other  users  of  timber — especiaUy  pljrwood 
producers — can  operate  successfully  on 
higher  Btumpage  cosU  and  therefore  bid  up 
tbe  price  in  order  to  get  the  timber.  A 
shift  in  the  end -use  of  timber  from  lumber 
to  plywood  U  taking  place;  a  shift  in  end- 
use  of  raw  materials  in  a  free  enterprise 
economy  is  normally  effected  through  the 
price  system  by  the  raw  material  becoming 
too  expensive  for  the  declining  use  because 
it  Is  bid  up  by  demand  for  the  expanding 
use.  All  such  shifts  are  painful. 

The  growth  of  plywood  production  in 
Oregon  has  been  truly  phenomenal.  In  1947. 
4.700  workers  were  employed.  In  1960  the 
flgvire  was  21,900.  and  it  Is  nearly  24,600  now. 
Continued  expansion  has  taken  place  the  last 
few  years  In  the  face  of  much  lower  prices 
than  those  which  prevailed  only  a  few  years 
sgo.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  plywood 
plants  involve  relatively  large  expenditures 
of  capital,  It  appears  that  pljrwood  produc- 
tion is  still  profitable  because  new  plants 
are  constantly  being  constructed.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assimie  that  plywood  produc- 
tion will  continue  to  increase  slightly  during 
1963  unless  the  country  experiences  a  much 
more  severe  downturn  than  now  seems 
probable. 

The  1963  outlook  for  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
duction in  Oregon  is  for  another  year  much 
like  1962.  The  chances  are  that  employ- 
ment and  output  in  1963  will  be  relatively 
high  but  that  profit  levels  will  be  only 
moderate.  This  group  of  manufacturers 
employs  approximately  7,200  workers  and 
there  Is  little  expectation  of  much  increase 
la  1963.  A  new  »35  million  International 
Paper  Co.  plant  at  Gardiner  will  begin  pro- 
duction early  in  1964,  but  it  will  not  add 
to  the  number  of  workers  in  1963.  Basically, 
pulp  and  paper  production  facilities  in  the 
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United  States  have  been  so  great  in  recent 
years  that  the  Industry  has  been  plagued 
with  overwupply,  so  that  the  expansion  of 
planU  for  this  purpose  will  t>e  retarded  as 
long  as  tbU  situation  continues.  The 
longer  run  outlook  Is  for  considerable  ex- 
pansion; this  is  another  illustration  of  the 
changing  end-use  of  timber. 
Construction 

The  type  of  construction  that  will  actively 
determine  the  level  of  business  activity  in 
1963  will  remain  high,  but  probably  will  not 
rise  above  the  1962  level.  Many  large  con- 
struction projects  are  underway,  the  largest 
of  which  is  the  John  Day  Dam.  but  there 
are  few  new  ones  in  a  backlog  to  take  the 
place  of  those  completed  or  to  add  to  the 
ones  now  in  process.  Highway  work  will  con- 
tinue to  be  significant  and  so  will  new  com- 
mercial building,  but  there  Is  a  national 
trend  to  reduce  the  number  of  starts  of  new 
large  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings. 

The  rate  of  construction  of  new  residences 
in  Oregon  will  remain  high,  as  will  most 
kinds  of  small  engineering  work. 

Tourism 

A  commonly  made  statement  is  that  the 
expenditures  made  by  out-of-state  tourists 
constitutes  Oregon's  third  largest  Industry. 
There  Is  little  solid  Information  about  the 
cash  value  of  out-of-State  tourists,  except 
for  an  unscientific  sample  of  motorists'  ex- 
penditures, obtained  by  the  highway  depart- 
ment. Tourists  passing  through  Oregon  by 
car  spend  their  money  at  service  stations 
(much  of  this  goes  directly  out  of  SUte  to 
the  oil  company  whose  products  are  pur- 
chased), motels,  and  restaurants.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  from  census  data  the  con- 
tribution that  out-of-state  motorists  make 
to  the  receipts  of  these  business  firms. 
Careful  Investigation  in  other  States  indi- 
cates that  tourism  produces  much  less  in- 
come than  is  popularly  supposed.  Another 
factor  about  income  from  tourists  is  that 
since  Oregon lans  sf>end  considerable  sums 
touring  In  other  States,  the  increase  In  these 
expenditures  must  be  subtracted  from  In- 
creases In  the  expenditures  of  out-of-State 
tourists  in  order  to  obtain  the  net  increase  In 
Oregon  Income.  A  minor  problem  In  dealing 
with  tourist  expenditures  is  the  great  dlfS- 
culty  In  defining  a  "tourist." 

Tourism  will  not  bring  as  much  into  the 
State  in  1963  as  in  1962  because  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair  was  an  attraction  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  In  1962.  However,  the  long-term 
Income  from  tourism  will  continue  to  rise, 
with  1963  being  a  better  year  than  1961,  al- 
though not  as  good  as  the  unusual  year  of 
1962. 

Closely  allied  to  tourism  is  what  is  com- 
ing to  be  called  the  "convention  Industry." 
Facilities  for  handling  conventions  have 
greatly  expanded  in  Portland,  Eugene,  and 
Salem,  and  they  will  continue  to  expand. 
The  amount  of  income  brought  into  Oregon 
by  conventions  will  be  greater  in  1963  than 
in  1962.  However,  conventions  are  one  of  the 
minor  determinants  of  business  activity. 
Agriculture  and  food  processing 

The  forecast  that  1963  should  be  a  com- 
paratively good  year  for  agriculture  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Increase  In  agri- 
cultural marketing  receipts  which  has  been 
characteristic  of  1962  will  continue  through 
1963.  The  improvement  In  1962  agricultural 
marketing  receipts  as  compared  to  those  of 
1961  has  been  accounted  for  principally  by 
crops,  rather  than  by  livestock.  The  outlook 
for  crop  Income  appears  good,  and  livestock 
adjustments  should  enable  that  branch  of 
agricultural  activity  to  Improve  somewhat 
its  contribution  to  agricultural  mwlcettog 
receipts  in  1963.  4 

Processing  of  food  products  la  tha^eoond 
most  Important  source  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment in  the  State,  employing  an  average 
of    21.000    persons    annually.     Its    longrun 


growth  trend  is  both  toward  a  gradual  total 
increase  and  toward  operating  for  more 
months  a  year.  It  seems  that  food  processing 
win  have  at  least  as  good  a  year  In  1963  as 
In  1962,  and  perhaps  somewhat  better. 

Direct  Government  investment 

Government  investment  is  made  for  many 
purposes.  At  the  present  time.  Government 
Investment  is  most  commonly  thought  of  in 
relation  to  defense  Installations  or  factories 
built  to  handle  prime  Government  contracts. 
New  direct  Investments  of  these  kinds  In 
Oregon  were  rare  indeed  during  1962,  and  it 
is  doubtful  that  they  will  be  any  greater 
during  1963.  Total  defense  plant  invest- 
ment in  Oregon  is  very  low  compared  to  that 
in  either  Washington  or  California.  A  po- 
tentially Important  exception  Is  the  Board- 
man  project,  which  is  to  be  used  for  missile 
testing  and  other  defense-related  industry. 
This  is  expected  to  create  a  considerable 
number  of  Jobs  when  it  is  completed,  but 
the  project  has  not  jret  progressed  beyond 
the  stage  of  appraising  private  properties 
which  must  be  acquired.  It  Is  most  unlikely 
that  any  substantial  Increase  In  employment 
will  result  from  the  Boardman  project  in 
1963. 

Oregon  firms  hold  very  few  prime  defense 
contracts,  so  they  have  made  little  plant 
investment  to  undertake  the  sped&ed  work. 
However,  many  Oregon  firms  hold  secondary 
defense  contracts;  in  most  cases  the  prime 
contractor  is  the  Boeing  Co.  of  Seattle.  The 
exact  number  and  value  of  these  secondary 
contracts  is  unknown,  but  they  have  led  to 
the  construction  of  specialized  facilities  to 
house  the  necessary  equipment.  Because  of 
the  new  trend  of  placing  Government  defense 
contracts  in  the  Southwest,  prime  contracts 
will  probably  not  Increase  in  Washington  in 
1963.  This  means  secondary  contracts  In 
Oregon  are  unlikely  to  increase  in  1963. 

Government  Investment  in  nondefense  fa- 
cilities is  heavy  in  Oregon  and  may  well  In- 
crecise  somewhat  next  year.  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration,  forest  lands,  and  rivers 
and  harbors  are  the  principal  areas  In  which 
this  investment  may  be  made. 

m.    INTERACTION 

The  interaction  of  all  these  determinants 
Of  business  activity  will  result  in  Oregon's 
business  activity  being  high,  by  historical 
standards,  but  it  wUl  not  be  as  ebullient  as 
that  of  many  other  States.  In  1963,  Oregon 
may  well  attract  a  small  net  balance  of  mi- 
gration of  people  from  other  States,  which 
win  be  more  than  was  done  In  1962.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  possibility  of  a  severe  down- 
turn In  Oregon  business  Is  extremely  un- 
likely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Piesident,  he  points 
out  that  Oregon  lumber  producers  are 
faced  with  both  a  long-term  and  a  short- 
term  declining  domestic  market  plus 
growing  competition  from  Canada.  His 
view  is  that  the  raw  material  problems 
faced  by  this  industry  are  severe  because 
of  the  pressure  being  placed  on  the  sup- 
ply by  wood  producers  who  can  operate 
successfully  on  higher  stumpctge  cost  and 
therefore  bid  up  the  price  In  order  to 
get  the  timber.  He  points  out  that  a 
shift  in  the  use  of  timber  from  lumber  to 
plyu'ood  is  taking  place  and  that  such 
shifts  are  usually  marked  by  the  raw 
material — in  this  case  lumber — becom- 
ing too  expensive  for  the  declining  use 
because  it  is  bid  up  by  demand  for  the 
expanding  use.  such  as  plywood. 

Professor  Ballaine  also  points  out  that 
Oregon's  present  outlook  for  expansion 
of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  limited 
because  the  entire  industry  has  been 
plagued  by  an  oversupply  for  the  last  few 
years.    However,  the  long  run  outlook  he 
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sees  is  for  considerable  expansion  in 
pulp  and  this  is  another  illustration  of 
the  changing  use  of  timber. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  lumber  data  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  shows  that  for 
Oregon  there  has  been  a  continual  con- 
traction in  the  number  of  sawmills  in  the 
State  since  1947.  In  that  year  there 
were  1 ,466  sawmills  in  Oregon  which  pro- 
duced 7.1  billion  board  feet  of  lumber. 
By  1954,  the  number  had  dropped  to 
1,201  sawmills  and  the  production  had 
risen  to  8.8  billion  board  feet  of  lumber. 
Four  years  later  the  nimiber  of  sawmills 
had  declined  by  more  than  50  percent  to 
645  and  production  was  down  slightly 
to  7.5  bilUon  board  feet  of  lumber.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  in  the  figures,  how- 
ever, that  the  niunber  of  very  large  and 
medium  mills  had  risen  and  the  big  de- 
cline was  in  the  number  of  small  mills. 

The  April  14  Oregonian  contains  a 
story  quoting  Prof.  Walter  J.  Mead  on 
the  lumber  situation  which  I  ask  to  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Professor  Opposes  Hike  of  Tariffs  on 
Lumber 

Increase  of  tariffs  Is  not  the  solution  to 
problems  of  the  lumber  industry.  Dr.  Walter 
J.  Mead,  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  told  members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers 
Friday. 

At  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  the 
Oregon  chapter,  held  .it  the  Sheraton  Hotel, 
£>r.  Mead  said. 

"In  fact,  one  of  the  important  solutions 
would  be  to  eliminate  all  import  restrictions. 
Tariffs  don't  act  as  restraints  on  import 
trade  anyway.     They  are  only  a  nuisance." 

Dr.  Mead  explained  that  average  tariffs 
here  are  about  1  percent  of  dollar  volume. 
This  contrasts  to  12  percent  In  England  and 
about  7.5  percent  in  Common  Market  coun- 
tries. 

act's  repeal  tnicu) 

"Actually,  if  we  cut  our  tariffs  to  zero,  on 
a  reciprocal  basis  we  would  have  much  more 
to  gain."  Dr.  Mead  said.  He  added  that  If 
the  Common  Market  was  expanded,  then 
President  Kennedy's  tariff  cutting  powers 
would  become  important  to  the  Nation's 
economy.  Pew  products  produced  in  the 
Northwest  would  be  affected,  he  said. 

Farm  products,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper, 
have  the  highest  tariffs  in  other  countries 
but  are  among  the  lowest  on  Imports  to  the 
United  States. 

"An  increase  in  tariffs  only  brings  retalia- 
tion," he  said,  "while  a  reciprocal  reduction, 
especially  to  zero,  would  open  up  foreign 
markets  so  American  industry  could  compete 
more  equitably." 

Dr.  Mead  said  another  important  solution 
to  the  Ixunber  Industry's  problems  would  be 
the  outright  repeal  of  the  Jones  Act.  This 
would  only  aid  in  stimulating  coastal  trade 
but  would  help,  he  said. 

soLtmoN  offered 

However,  he  said  the  most  important  solu- 
tion would  be  for  the  Government  to  change 
its  method  of  selling  timber.  At  present,  a 
patch  of  timber  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 


Includes   large    and    small    trees   and   many 
species. 

The  solution  proposed  by  Dr.  Mettd  would 
be  for  the  Oovernment  to  operate  a  whole- 
sale log  market  where  each  sawmill  could 
purchase  the  timber  best  suited  to  the  indi- 
vidual mill's  operation.  The  timber  would 
be  debarked  at  the  log  market  thereby  sav- 
ing each  mill  the  purchase  price  of  a  $250,000 
barking  machine.  All  timber  would  be 
sorted  into  grades,  sizes  and  species. 

Dr.  Mead  said  this  form  of  selling  timber 
would  enable  each  sawmill  to  operate  much 
more  efficiently  and  thereby  reduce  costs  and 
increase  profits. 

According  to  Dr.  Mead,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  Northwest  lumber  indus- 
try, the  problems  facing  lumbermen  are  the 
direct  result  of  a  completely  free  enterprise 
system,  at  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  Government. 

He  said  there  are  450  small  and  medium 
sawmills  still  operating  In  the  Douglas  fix 
area:  which  includes  the  western  third  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  Since  1948,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Mead's  figures,  about  1.000  mills 
have  gone  out  of  business.  But  this  is  al- 
most exactly  the  number  of  mills  which  went 
Into  operation  in  the  preceding  20  years. 

"This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  free  enterprise  system."  he  said.  "In 
1925.  there  were  631  mills  in  the  Douglas  fir 
area  and  in  1960.  614,  almost  the  same  num- 
ber." 

figure  said  false 

Dr.  Mead  said  the  usual  quotation  that 
more  than  200  mills  have  gone  under  in  the^ 
past  2   years  is  "quite  an  exaggeration." 

He  said  the  reason  so  many  mills  came  into 
being  before  1948  is  that  the  profit  margin 
was  high  and  reached  a  peak  In  1951  when 
the  basic  price  was  $75  per  thousand  board 
feet.  "Although  the  price  has  remained 
fairly  high,  above  $55,  the  profit  margin  has 
shrunk." 

The  reason  for  this.  Dr.  Mead  maintained 
is  that  the  buying  market  has  become  al- 
most monopolistic  but  the  selling  market 
is  highly  competitive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Professor  Mead  points 
out  that  in  1925  there  were  631  mills  in 
the  Douglas-fir  region  compared  to  614 
in  1960. 

The  changing  complexion  of  our  do- 
mestic lumber  industry  certainly  indi- 
cates that  it  may  be  desirable  to  provide 
some  measure  of  relief  through  modest 
import  arrangements  with  Canada. 
Such  efforts,  however,  would  be  meaning- 
less unless  the  industry  itself  were  to  first 
chart  a  course  which  would  alleviate 
many  of  the  problems  that  confront  it. 

I  am  concerned  that  while  United 
States  Steel,  which  too  has  felt  the  sting 
of  steel  imports  from  abroad,  is  launch- 
ing an  aggressive  campaign  striking  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  western  lum- 
ber industi-y  its  dimensions  and  standard 
market,  the  American  lumber  industry, 
in  turn,  has  been  channeling  most  of  its 
visible  efforts  into  devising  means  for  re- 
stricting trade  with  Canada.  The  lum- 
ber industry  faces  a  very,  very  serious 
problem.  In  a  large  part,  this  is  due  to 
its  own  unwillingness  to  recognize  the 
trend  in  events. 

Unless  the  domestic  lumber  industiy 
can  do  a  better  job  of  merchandising  its 
product  in  competition  with  such  new 
products  as  steel,  the  market  for  con- 
struction types  of  lumber  will  disappear 
in  the  same  way  that  the  market  for 
boards  has  declined.  No  amount  of  re- 
striction on  Canadian  imports  of  lumber 
would  change  the  picture.  The  lumber 
Industries  of  our  two  nations  cannot  con- 
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tinue  to  quarrel,  to  knock  each  others 
products  and  expect  limiber  to  gain 
ground.  It  does  lumber  no  good  for  sooif 
in  our  industry  to  knock  Canadian  lum- 
ber as  inferior  in  quality  or  manufacture 
It  does  no  good  for  the  dry  and  green 
producers  to  row  about  which  product 
is  superior. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  the  leaders  in  our 
industry  to  sit  down  and  chart  a  course 
for  themselves.  I  think  then  they  should 
sit  down  with  their  Canadian  counter- 
parts to  chart  a  coui'se  which  will  operate 
within  the  framework  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system  while  strengthening  the  uae 
of  lumber. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
letters  dated  April  29  to  Secretary  Hodges 
and  May  2  to  Mr.  M.  B.  Doyle,  of  the 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

April  29.  1963 
Hon.  Luther  Hodges, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  A  great  deal  of  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  to  me  over  propoatlt 
to  change  the  standard  dimensions  for  lum- 
ber through  the  American  Lumber  Standards 
Committee. 

Some  producers  In  my  State  are  urgini 
such  action,  others  are  urging  further  review 
and  study.  I  have  had  extensive  consulta- 
tions with  a  number  of  people  who  are  well 
informed  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
entire  matter  Is  one  In  need  of  further 
review. 

The  subject  breaks  down  Into  three  p&rta: 
First  is  the  question  of  the  consumer  re- 
quirements for  which  lumber  is  manufac- 
tured: second  is  the  question  of  policy  u 
it  relates  to  the  operation  of  the  American 
Lumber  Standards  Committee:  and  third  It 
the  question  of  procedure  under  which  lum- 
ber standards  should  be  formulated. 

I  do  not  propose  in  this  letter  to  dlscuM 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  rather  to  deal 
with  what  I  believe  are  the  basic  poUqr 
issues  which  deserve  most  serious  considera- 
tion by  both  your  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  you  know,  the 
concept  of  voluntary  standards  for  com- 
modities has  a  long  history.  It  was  in  the 
early  1920's,  when  Herbert  Hoover  was  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  that  these  standanli 
were  developed.  The  one  significant  dif- 
ference between  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee  and  other  industry 
standard  committees  is  the  relation  to  an 
antitrust  consent  decree  brought  by  the 
United  States  against  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  (Civil  No.  11362. 
D  Di.st,  Colvimbl.T,  May  6.  1941.  and  Dec.  23. 
1953) 

It  is  my  understanding  as  a  result  of  that 
decree  and  subsequent  modifications  ap- 
proved by  the  court,  the  present  committee 
structure  was  established  with  all  member* 
appointed  for  an  Indeterminate  tenure  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

1  believe  there  should  be  a  careful  review 
made  to  determine  whether  this  committee, 
as  presently  constituted,  meets  the  criteria 
set  forth  by  the  President  in  his  conflict  of 
Interest  Instructions  on  the  compoeitlon. 
procedure  and  tenure  for  members  of  ad- 
visory committees.  Also  for  consideration  ii 
the  question  whether,  as  presently  com- 
posed, this  committee  is  fuUy  representative 
both  of  the  lumber  Industry  and  the  lumber 
consuming  segment  of  our  Nation. 

A  lumber  standard,  while  voluntary  in 
theory,  carries  with  It  a  great  deal  of  Govern- 
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ment  support.  The  standard  is  published  by 
Se  Oovernment.  In  the  words  of  your  own 
department.  It  Is  Included  In  the  Federal 
Mtalog  system  and  U  utlllaed  widely  In  any 
rituatlon  where  a  Government  purchase  or 
contract  Is  Involved. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  a  broad  responsl- 
lilUty  reposes  in  you  to  make  certain  that 
tija  committee  is  so  composed  and  operated 
tbat  the  industry  and  public  Interest  are 
juuinonlously  recognized.  It  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  most  important  that  arrangements 
be  made  to  have  represenUtlve  group.-,  such 
K  bomebullders  on  this  committee.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  consistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's general  directive  that  there  be  a  le- 
Tlew  of  the  present  procedure  which  gives 
indeterminate  tenure  to  those  now  serving 
on  the  committee. 

I  am  further  advised  that  a  meeting  Fched- 
uled  by  this  committee  In  San  Francisco  for 
Xay  3-3  w"l  "°^  ''*  open  to  the  public,  al- 
though the  matter  l>efore  this  group  has 
brond  public  Interest  aspects  and  involves 
nothing  which  would  call  for  secrecy. 

The  basic  issue  now  before  this  group  is 
the  proposal  to  standardize  the  dimensions 
of  nominal  2-inch  lumber  to  a  thickness  of 
1>,  Inches  compared  to  the  present  l^^-inch 
used  for  t>oth  green  and  dry  lumber.  I  need 
not  describe  in  detail  to  you  the  dlfflr-ulties 
that  have  been  faced  by  the  American  lum- 
ber Industry  and  the  deep  concern  that  exists 
over  this  proposal  which  would  have  far- 
reaching  economic  effects  within  the  indus- 
try. 

"mere  have  been  charges  made  over  the 
alleged  use  of  political  Influence  on  the 
question  before  you.  No  matter  what  execu- 
tive agency  Is  Involved,  It  has  always  been 
my  view  that  I.  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
have  a  political  responsibility.  In  this  case 
I  feel  compelled  to  call  upon  you  to  take  the 
following  steps:  (1)  review  the  comix)sition 
and  tenure  of  the  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards Committee  to  determine  whether  it 
meets  broad  public  Interest  requirement;  (2) 
ascertain  whether  the  procedures  being  used 
to  arrive  at  lumber  standards  are  based  on 
lound  technical  views  fully  supported  by 
tuAcient  research  conducted  under  stand- 
arda  approved  and  prescribed  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  (3)  determine 
whether  the  standards  being  promulgated 
will  be  of  material  assistance  in  enlarging 
and  Improving  the  market  for  lumber. 

with  appreciation  and  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wayne  Mor^k. 


Mat  2.  1963. 
llr.  Mortimer  B.  Doyle. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  As.tociation. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dotlk:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
your  gcxxl  letter  of  April  1.  I  did  not  reply 
Immediately  because  I  wanted  to  give  most 
serious  consideration  to  the  Important  points 
you  raised . 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  our 
domestic  lumber  Industry  continues  to  face 
real  problems,  the  solutions  to  which  are 
not  easy. 

In  addition  to  the  seven  Items  you  list  on 
the  legislative  front,  there  are  other  bills, 
some  directed  toward  the  specific  problem 
of  lumt>er  Imports,  such  as  Mrs.  Necberger's 
bill  on  the  Jones  Act,  and  acme  which  would 
have  a  more  Indirect  effect  on  the  Industry 
generally,  such  as  the  land  conservation 
fund  and  the  wilderness  bill. 

No  doubt  you  have  seen  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  2513.  The  executive  agencies 
unanimously  expressed  opposition  to  S.  957. 
the  amendment  proposed  thereto  on  marking 
Imported  lumber.  You  are  also  aware.  I  am 
»ure.  that  the  homebuilders,  representatives 
of  lumber  dealers  and  those  generally  inter- 
ested In  trade  expressed  strong  opposition. 
In  addition,  the  Canadian  Government's  aid 


memolre  was  presented  through  our  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

In  fairness  to  you  I  should  point  out  that 
the  bills  numbered  I,  3,  4,  and  S  mentioned 
In  your  letter,  would  appear  to  have  very 
little  chance  of  obtaining  congressional 
approval. 

Senator  Macnuson  Is  scheduling  nddltional 
lumber  hearings  In  the  South.  Whether 
these  will  bring  to  light  new  facts  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Enclosed  Is  a  tearsheet  from  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  which  I  inserted  three 
speeches,  two  by  Americans  and  one  by  a 
Canadian.  What  is  said  in  these  speeches 
leads  me  to  believe  that  it  should  be  poesible 
for  the  lumber  industries  In  our  two  coun- 
tries to  work  toward  a  solution  which  would 
produce  mutual  benefits. 

Tlie  increase  In  Canadian  Imports  of  lum- 
ber certainly  presents  difficult  problems  to 
segments  of  our  lumber  industry,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  a  very  significant  problem  is  the 
relation  of  the  use  of  wood  in  the  form  of 
lumber  to  wood  in  other  forms  such  as  ply- 
wood, as  well  as  to  substitutes  for  wood. 

On  the  subject  of  the  American  Lumber 
Standards  Committee,  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  reconstitute  the 
committee  by  broadening  its  representation. 
In  this  connection,  it  might  be  useful  to 
provide  for  some  type  of  Canadian  partici- 
pation. I  think  it  would  be  useful,  using 
the  vehicle  of  this  committee,  to  explore  ways 
to  increase  lumber  use.  I  believe  that  in- 
stead of  the  pending  revision  in  construc- 
tion of  lumber  thickness,  there  should  be  a 
full  re^•lew  designed  to  demonstrate  whether 
and  how  wood  can  be  used  In  increased 
quantities  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should 
be  made,  using  Government  assistance  if 
necessary,  to  t>ettcr  orient  lumber  produc- 
tion to  consumer  requirements. 

The  elections  in  Canada  will,  no  doubt,  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  a  Government  which 
we  all  hope  will  effectively  meet  Canada's 
needs  and  thereby  enable  her  to  enjoy  a  pe- 
riod of  stability  and  progress.  There  Is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Canadians  will  be 
desirous  of  restoring  the  value  of  their  cur- 
rency. Even  If  this  should  be  done,  Canada's 
balance  of  trade  would  require  her  to  con- 
tinue her  efforts  to  export.  There  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
Canadian  currency  values  would  not  appre- 
ciably diminish  her  ability  to  ship  substan- 
tial quantities  of  Ivimber  into  the  United 
States. 

This  Congress  has  approximately  18  months 
more  to  run.  I  would  like  to  see  substantial 
efforts  made  by  Canadian  and  American  lum- 
ber groups,  and  those  interested  in  lumber, 
to  achieve  agreement  on  constructive  steps 
and  to  work  actively  and  cooperatively  to 
achieve  these  goals  within  the  private  sector 
of  our  respective  economies.  If  this  can  be 
done  by  mid-winter,  I  would  be  most  will- 
ing to  Join  In  a  suggestion  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  that  consideration 
be  given  to  an  early  hearing  in  1964  on  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 50  to  determine  whether  legislation 
of  the  type  contemplated  by  that  resolution 
is  still  needed.  Therefore,  this  subject,  too, 
should  be  Included  in  Industrial  discussions 
with  the  understanding  that  the  proposal 
might  be  reintroduced  In  a  modified  form 
prior  to  the  holding  of  hearings. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  wish  to  express  the 
view  that  we  in  the  free  world  must  draw 
more  closely  together  to  fashion  a  social, 
economical  and  political  phalanx  which  ex- 
poses communism's  flaws  by  demonstrating 
freedom's  strengths.  This  will  require,  for 
example,  that  we  and  Canada  work  closely  to- 
gether on  mutual  interests  matters  such  as 
defense  as  well  as  on  trade  matters  such  as 
lumber.  We  need  a  strong  and  expanding 
lumber  industry  and  I  believe  we  can  meet 
our  obligations  here  while  at  the  same  time 
aiding  Canada  in  her  legitimate  economic  in- 
terests.     Canada    too,    must    recognize    our 


needs  and  I  am  optimistic  that  her  new  Gov- 
ernment will  move  to  strengthen  the  historic 
bonds  which  have  t>een  so  beneficial  to  both 
the  Canadian  and  American  people. 

Your  letter  to  me  was  marked  personal  and 
confidential  and  I  have  so  treated  It.  How- 
ever, you  need  not  treat  my  reply  as  confi- 
dential and  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  It 
available  to  your  associates,  to  your  counter- 
parts In  the  Canadian  lumber  Industry,  and 
to  other  groujis,  such  as  the  lumber  dealers 
and  homebuilders.  who  are  substantial  users 
of  lumber. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Watne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  On  the  lumber  import 
question.  I  add  this  observation:  People 
who  have  been  in  Canada  recently  tell 
me  that  they  have  seen  ships  from 
Europe  being  loaded  with  lumber  made 
in  Canada,  destined  for  the  United 
States,  stamped  with  the  trademark  of 
at  least  one  of  the  major  lumber  pro- 
ducing firms  in  the  United  States.  I 
shall  ask  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
advise  me  as  to  what  the  facts  may  be, 
but  I  think  that  this  is  an  Interesting 
facet  of  the  situation — particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  company  is  a 
major  participant  in  the  National  Lum- 
ber Manufacturers  Association  which  so 
strongly  urged  import  controls. 

At  my  request,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  supplied  certain  data  on  log 
and  lumber  exports  to  Japan  from  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  as  well  as  from 
Canada.  The  Department  has  promised 
to  furnish  other  information  dealing 
with  this  subject  when  compiled.  At 
this  time,  however,  I  wish  to  make  this 
information  available  for  study  by  those 
who  are  concerned  about  this  question. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mem- 
orandum entitled,  "Quantities  of  Log 
and  Lumber  Exports  to  Japan  From  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  Canada,  1962  and 
First  Quarter  1963,"  be  inserted  at  this 
IX)int  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Quantities  of  log  and  lumber  exports  to 
Japan  from  Oregon-Washington  and 
Canada,  1962  and  1st  quarter  1963 

|Thou.san<l  board  feet] 


l)RF.i.OX-WA8HIN<,TON 

.<ofiwo«Ml  lojts  oxiKirt!!  to  .Ta|tan 
(»'x«'pl  Port  Orford  c<yiar) .  _ .   . 

Pio|¥)rtion  of  1961  lop  production 
III  wostcm  Orpjton  and  Wa.**!!- 
intrton  (9,.'i87,904- liit<'.st  data 
avallablr)  (percent) 

Softwood  lumber  exports  to  Japan 
from  Ortfron-Washinpton 

I'roportion  of  total  softwood  pro- 
dnrllon  In  WrL.\  repion 
(T.Wi'i.OOn.nnOln  1962:  l,94«,0O0,O0O 
in  19*1.3,  1st  q!i3rler)  (jM'rc-ont) . . 

<  ANAIH   (MOSTLY  rROM  WESTERN 
HKITIHII  COLVMHIA) 

Soflwixxl  l«p  cxiwrt.s  fo  JniKin 

Pr<i|><>rtion  of  1961  lop  pnMliietion 
in  Western  Hritisli  Columbia 
<3,9.'>2,'27.n,0(X)  l»ortrd  fe*-!-  latest 
d;ita  avaiialile)  (pi'recnt) 

Sofiwooil  lumlKTotiKirls  to  Jajwin. 

I'rofiorl  ion  of  1962  lumber  i>rodUf- 
tion  in  wesl4>rn  British  Colum- 
bia (,3,061,314,000  board  feet— 
lutost  data  available)  (peroent)- 


SlM>uld  be  multiplied  by  6  to  get  anniiul  rate. 
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Table  1. — StlerUd  ttatUiict  for  industry  S411,  lofginf  emmpt  and  log§ing  eontradort;  industry  S^l,  sawmilU  and  planing  milU-  amj 
indtutry  iJ^B,  veneer  and  plywood  pUnUt,  eUuaified  by  employment  eite,  for  selected  Statee,  1058  and  1954  ' 


State,  industry,  mkI  iti>ni 

AUesUb- 

Ushments, 

total 

EsUblisbments  wUh  an  average  of^ 

Indns- 
trttil 
code 

1  to  49 
employee 

SO  to  00 
employees 

100  to  340 
employee* 

2.')0  to40e 
eniployces 

500  to  000 
employeea 

1.000  to  2.490 
employees 

3.500 
ployee 

OTI 

1968 

1954 

1«8 

1054 

19H 

19M 

19G8 

1964 

1958 

1054 

1936 

1054 

1058 

IftM 

10» 

1164 

2411 

UOSIASX 

LoSSiiie  camps  and  loggine  contriM'tari<: 
NamberofestabUshments 

153 

1.000 
4,364 

208 

(D> 
(D) 

2 

(D) 
(D) 

239 

%424 
12,418 

201 

7,537 
33,664 

1 

SBi 

1,026 

7,867 
36,464 

488 

18. 318 
82,672 

4C 

8.750 
(D) 

1.602 

11.278 
55, 4M 

721 

31.727 
l.'>3,063 

108 

18.010 
94.  wn 

773 

5.5fll> 
28,311 

613 

26.079 
123,431 

49 

4.4.'57 
(D) 

130 

1.086 
3,764 

330 

(D) 
(D) 

334 

iS! 

234 

8,616 
34,667 

1 

SBi 

1,119 

9,116 
35.306 

607 

21,876 
86,736 

49 

(D) 

(D) 

2,225 

14.«S1 

R261 

1,326 

44.296 
187,771 

66 

11,736 
65,263 

702 

5,912 
24,721 

776, 

90,  f0n 
138,308 

36 

4.000 

19HB» 

153 

1.000 
4.864 

188 

1.496 
6. 408 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

231 

1.330 
6.296 

172 

1.877 
7,186 

1,006 

3.808 
16^650 

411 

3.411 
13,458 

14 

(T» 

ll» 

1.619 

7,829 
26,264 

668 

6.822 
38,263 

21 

J 
2.856 

760 

4.M2 
19.876 

486 

6.  .524 
28.469 

23 

(T») 
(D) 

13>; 

923 
3.151 

215 

1.792 
6.066 

236 

1.303 
4.307 

180 

1.968 
6,337 

1 

(T» 
(D) 

1,007 

19,418 

sao 

4.546 
15,509 

16 

(D) 

(t>) 

2.183 
9,834 

36,sa 

1,116 

11.804 
43,118 

17 

618 
2.204 

686 

4.476 
17,535 

628 

8.385 
33,814 

18 

410 
1,701 

12 

867 
3,781 

1 

(O) 
(O) 

4 

275 
1,778 

13 

T08 
3.425 

1 

(!>) 
(D) 

12 

862 
4.571 

49 

2.712 
11,930 

7 

661 
2.720 

22 

1.443 
8.060 

86 

6.170 
2«i344 

I« 

1.103 

6.304 

11 

6.54 

3,084 

62 

4.137 
20,138 

11 

806 
4.060 

3 

162 

6U3| 

6 
366 

1.5m 

All  employees: 

Number ' 

3421 

Sawmills  and  planlnK  mills: 

Number  Oi  establishments 

6 

810 

3,878 

; 

901 
8.729 

1 

(D) 
(D) 



2 

(D) 
(D) 

2 

(D) 
(1>) 

— ... 

All  employees: 

Number' 



2432 

Payroll  >  (thousand  dollars) 

Veneer  and  plywood  plants:  • 

Number  of  establab men ts 

-— 

All  employees: 

Nninhpr  1 

...^». 

— ._- 

•„ 

Payroll  >  (thousand  doUan") 

IDAHO 

LootDs  camps  and  log^e  contractors: 
Number  of  estabUstuueuts 

— . — 

24U 

I 

197 
1,063 

M 

1.109 
4,688 

3 

t.sso 
11 

1.680 
7,838 

3 

386 

1,831 

U 

1.689 
■•7,007 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

4 

S.  ><* 

3 

(D) 

(D) 

7 
5.  MO 

le.euu 

All  employees: 

Number  • 

1 



PayroU  >  Cthousaod  dollar*) 

Sawmills  and  nianinf;  mills: 

Number  otestablistaments 

~— ~ 

2421 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

I 

All  employees: 

Number  ' 



Mae 

Veneer  aod  plywood  ptMito:  * 

Number  of  establshmenU 



All  employees: 

Number*     

12 

820 

3,717 

46 

3.364 
13,060 

■ 

411 
2,376 

90 

2.036 
fiC8W 

111 

7J97 
33,^60 

7 

607 

4 

662 
2,061 

21 

3.529 
16,653 

9 

1.730 
8,329 

10 

t.ote 

11,110 
44 

^0M 

43,432 
6.466 

C 

904 

3,750 

36 

3.903 
15.885 

12 

2.112 
10.300 

11 

t.m 

9,77$ 

60 

11.033 
40,146 

27 
*.tai 

3 

* 

3.342 
14.834 

15 

5.536 
26.804 

18 

6,  .'.25 
32.048 

17 
.5.4WI 

3 

/.8»f 

«.il4 

9 

3.061 
13.U13 

12 

4.061 
19,601 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

30 

6,  .503 

38,70» 

12 

4.067 
10.  IH4 

1 

(D) 
(l» 

18 

6.087 
28.01O 

4 

t.ito 

2 

(D) 
(D) 

3 

f.m 

U.DCC 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

1 

fD) 
(D) 

6 

S.BOti 

tM.orr 

8 

5.162 

1 

(1» 
(1>) 

4 

2.376 
10.360 

4 

2.300 
8,716 



■"•"•"■ 

201 

Payroll  >  ^tbousand  dollars). 

VAflKINOTO!* 

Logfpng  camps  and  logfrtni;  contractors: 
Number  of  estabUsbments 

Nn'nbe'' '      







Payron  t  (thousand  dollars) 

SawmlDa  and  planing  minr 
Number  of  p«»»b  Lshmwffts 

■  ■  " ' "~ 

2421 

I 

(D) 
ll>) 

2 

4.7#6 
li,0l7 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

\ 

2432 

Number  » „ 

PayroU  '  (thouaand  duUars)„ 

Veneer  and  plywood  plants: « 

u 

All  employeea: 

Nnmber  > 

....—• 



Payroll  •  (tbooKnd  dollars) 

TA)ggln<  camps  and  lecsing  contractors: 

3411 

Alanqrtoyees: 

NnmhAT  1 

Payroll  *  (thousand  dollars) 

Sawmills  and  planing  mills: 

Nnmber  of  '^stablishm^^Tits           .   . 

3421 

• 
7,4'M 

3 

2.(B6 

1 

CD) 
(D) 



1 

CD) 
(D) 

All  employees: 

Number ' 

Payroll '  (thousand  dollars) 

Veneer  and  plywood  plants: ' 

Number  of  estaMiahaMWts 

2432 

All  employees: 
Number  ^ 

PayroU  »  (thousand  dollars) 

CALirOKNU 

Locging  camps  and  lofrging  oMitractors: 

2.404'   3X  IK7     22    l-ll',   "K  ■jsm. 

25,  420      U.  INO 

2411 

13 

846 
4,222 

82 

.5.704 
26,930 

7 

521 
2,458 

o 

4.761 

51 

8.104 

43 

6.692 

(H) 
(l» 

10 

3,348 
17,136 

3 

002 
5,UU 

All  employees: 
Number  > 

1 

Pa>Toll  (thousand  dolbirs;' 

Sawmills  and  pkming  mUls: 

2421 

4 
S.966 

1 

(i>) 
(t» 

& 

3.988 
18.100 

1 

(1»> 
(1>) 

1 

(O) 
(I>) 

All  employees: 
Number! 

Pa>Ton  (tbuuMnd  doUant)-* 

Veneer  and  plywood  pl.-uits: ' 
Nnmber  of  establishments 

29.130<  30.365 

12            6 

1.845          tut 

""      1      __._ 

2432 

Allemp)oy«e*: 

Vtlntho'  1 

PayroU  (thouBaud  dollars^ 

9,477 

4.7a 
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I  Based  upon  an  annual  average  of  the  auniber  of  production  workers  composed  of 
an  averace  of  production-worker  midinonth  employment  In  March.  May.  Angn.st. 
and  November,  and  a  March  figure  tor  all  other  e^^>loyee■. 

'  Includai  the  gross  eamiaga  ^wid  In  the  calendar  years  1968  and  1064  to  all  employee* 
on  the  payroll  of  operating  establishments  classified  in  the  specified  industry. 

» In  1954  data  tor  tndmtry  2422,  Tenerr  mills,  and  Industry  2432,  plywood  plant% 
were  reported  separately.    The  10S7  standard  industrial  clawiflcation  system  combined 


these  Indnstrics  to  form  the  new  Indastry  2432,  veni-er  and  plywood  ptonts,  as  shorn 
in  the  1058  Census  of  ManufartorM.  The  1064  daU  8h<iwn  iHTf  include  a  eowblnatlMi 
of  the  2  separat^'ly  daasified  industries. 

NOTt.— -V  (IJ)  appears  in  the  rolinmi  where  the  flrure  has  been  omitted  to  »v«H 
dlaciosing  flgurw  tor  tndi\-idual  w>mrianl*>.«.  In  most  caiies  wherr  the  figure  lias  hren 
ouiitted  the  combined  figure  Ls  italkited  and  slioa  n  in  tin-  size  dass  U)  tlr  left. 


Tabi-k  2.     I.nmher:  Produelion  and  number  of  eglablixhmentf,  by  produclion  size  class,  for  selected  States,  1!)'>8,  lff.j4,  and  1UJ,7 


" 

Montana              1 

1 

Idaho 

Wa.slil 

iipt  on 

Ore 

;on 

CaUfomia  * 

and  year 

Kstablish- 

Total  pro- 

Kstal.lisli- 

Total  pro- 

Kstal.lish- 

Total  pro- 

E.-ital.llsh- 

Total  pro- 

Kstablish- 

Total  pro- 

nients 

duction 

nicnls 

duction 

ntcnts 

duction 

mcnts 

duction 

monts 

duction 

«iiiiiiiUt)  ' 

(t  liousiuid 

(iiuiiiIhti  < 

(thousand 

(nuiiilHT)  • 

(tliow<aii<l  1 

(nuniIxT)  ' 

(t  liousand 

(number) ' 

(thousand 

iMard  UfW 

lioard  f<Tt) 

Iward  li'<'t ) 

iKMtrd  f«Tt) 

Ijoardfect) 

Total 

10.W 

105 

024.014 

i 
1 
ls4 

l.4;<7,000 

4<iO 

3. 454.  (KiK 

645 

1 
7.  .544, 530 

801 

5,820.774 

IttM  . 

214 

;;«,  000 

JO). 

1,300.000 

.5,52 

3.028,000 

1.201 

8,851,000 
7.102.410 

604 

5.113.000 

8, 408.  .5-22 

1947 

407 

UN 

I3ii 

400. 0-'iO 

41.170 
72. 00(1 
70,04:) 

:iHK 

ON 

95 

288 

O.'iO.  791 

808 

3. 70,5, 401 

81,40K 
I4<>,000 
183,537 

I.4(i6 

884 

ItoSOO: 

■y\.  42fi 
.%N.O0O 

«m,4aj 

333 

282 
485 

193 

.520 
750 

72.  .501 
319.000 
20.5, 729 

188 

187 
521 

51.. MM 

lU'J                         . 

181  000 

iw: 

1.57;  .Vili 

1  am  to  2.000: 

\V* 

31 

.%4. 224 

.10 

''•S.  SI9 

*  * 

i;«.H6.5 

108 

lS.5,4.'i8 

103 

160. 037 

\VA 

30 

:«,.  000 

44 

70.  «ro 

101 

VA.im) 

198 

341.  tmo 

103 

201, (MN) 

1»47 i 

4N 

8.'.,  4.53 

44 

Wl,  .',45 

147 

274,  207 

2N9 

.'wJ2. 323 

146 

2»><i,  ».>K 

}  on  to  4.000: 

lout V 

4 
16 

1.5,362 
.58.000 

14 
11 

53, 642 
44.000 

.15 
44 

135, 357 
l.Vi.OOO 

46 
1011 

170,730 

3X8,000 

39 
64 

1.50.  .'.K.-, 

1^ *.". 

251.000 

18 

If. 
16 
11 

67,845 

123. 128 
114.000 
73,655 

17 

28 
21 
22 

•il,840 

2«M.  770 
140.000 
148,408 

.54 

.50 
48 
51 

211.344 

326. 634 
313.000 

357,882 

125 

82 

i:m 

131 

481,. 506 

591.075 
805.000 
007.207 

61 

40 
90 
73 

227.  on; 

5,«»  to  »,00»: 

\^^     ..   

.149.  (IK4 

1054         

6,58.  (MNI 

1047 - 

499.  201 

10,0)010  14,000: 

IMS.... 

^ 

78.781 

12 

14.5.9.50 

22 

263. 8a5 

f.7 

828.  704 

48 

600.  )M8 

tuM          

«i 
1 

74.000 
202,063 

12 
3 

144.0«IO 
IW,275 

26 
12 

285.  (K)0 
130,040 

7(i 
.55 

!I27, 000 
640,866 

.57 
31 

6K<t.  (imi 

jm7          

385  3iM 

|S,«00  to  24,900:            ' 

1058 - 

12 

230.200 

11 

ior>,no6 

20 

393,  .568 

.53 

1,016,637 

flO 

1. 167.  .-JO 

1054 

6 

105.000 

8 

14.5.000 

22 

386.000 

87 

l.(i8ti.000 

57 

1.082. 000 

1047 - 

a,«0  to  40,900: 

H 

(D) 

21 

394  742 

48 

806  ''13 

21 

414.083 

1*58 

4 

133. 266 

t 

231.216 

IT 

638.161 

7.S 

2.  .534. 327 

49 

1.  708.  ;124 

1054 ' 

2 

(l» 

0 

272.000 

17 

.513.000 

(i<> 

2.2.50.000 

34 

1. 142.(MIO 

1947 

1 

(D) 

3 

39i,tSS 

26 

921.720 

51 

1,788,700 

26 

880.  777 

■,(100  and  ovi-r: 

- 

19W 

3 

•iii.ffa 

.I 

.109.481 

15 

1.481.870 

J3 

2. 136. 108 

15 

1.12:«..^« 

WA .   -      .  .  . 

■I 

<!)) 

«i 

517.000 

13 

1.07.5.000 

•-'4 

2. 03i'>.  000 

1                  12 

OOO.IIUO 

1047.     .- - 

2 

(1>) 

A 

(O) 

12 

l,2-/2.830  1                  17 

1 

1,  550.  707 

7 

568.  ,V>3 

■  S'liinlxT  of  mills  ulll  be  slifilitly  liiglicr  dur  to  rst;iblislimcnts  rcportine  multiple 

Bills. 

'In  1047  fliniri>s  for  ralltornla  wen-  combimtl  «iili  those  for  N'cva<la  to  avoid  <lis- 
(Mni!  flKiiri-s  l<>r  Imlivldual  oom|wnic)'. 

.Vote.- I>;ila  which  cannot  l>c  shown  uiilKHit  iliM-lo^ing  iiifomiation  for  in<livi<lual 


comiwnics  have  been  conibimvl  with  (Ifnircs  for  oilier  sire  cla.sscs.  A  (D)  app<\ir--  in 
the  column  where  the  figure  has  Nmii  omitted  and  the  condiinc<l  figure  is  italic  ired 
and  shown  In  tlie  sire  class  above. 

Source:  Census  of  Manufactures.  19.58  an.l  1947;  "KMels  for  Industry  Sc-rics  Ml3<i- 
04  (Rcviso<l),"  Lumber  Production,  10.'>4. 


Tabi.k  3. — Selected  stntislirx  for  pulp,  paper,  and  board  mills,  classified  by  employment  size,  for  selected  States,  1!f.58  and  l,9o4 


Indus- 
Ihitl 
cede 


Stil 


Wl 

mi 


»ii 


net 


atici 


All  esUb- 

Kstablishinent*  with  an  average  of — 

.'State.  iiKliistry,  aiol  iirm 

Ushments, 
total 

1  to  40 
ciiii>loyc-cs 

60  to  00 
employees 

100  to  240 
employees 

250  to  499 
cm  plo  vet's 

.500  to  999 
employees 

1,000  to  2,490 
employees 

2,,500  em- 
ployees ajul 
-     over 

1AS8 

11 

3,  .148 
18,412 

18 

4 

<D) 
(D) 

2 

(I» 
(D) 

8 

3,786 
21,997 

11 

1.027 

.1.846 

19.54 

1958 

19.54 

1958 

1054 

1968 

1954 

19.58 

19.51 

6 

2,181 
11.773 

5 

19.58 

19.54 

f. 

3,622 
17,695 

1 

19.58 

1954 

1058 

19.54 

WAsmN'.TOX 

Pulp  milU:  • 

Number  of  rstablishmcnU 

23 

7,090 
34,408 

17 

3 

222 
783 

11 

1.625 
7,840 

6 

1,465 
6,816 

6 

890 
2,440 

1 

3 

(O) 
(1>) 

4 

118 

668 

2 

2 

2 

ttt 

7S.1 

1 

tr.3 
1,  IJV 

1 

1.465 
6,816 

3 

111 

528 

1 

ts.vt 
2 

4 

CD) 
(1>) 

1 

3 

(H) 
(D) 

4 

5 

045 
3,449 

t 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

5 

i.set 

6.70i 

2 

(D) 
(D) 

1 

iB! 

t 

(D) 
(U) 

6 

1 

(D) 

(D) 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

1 

(D) 

(D) 

4 

Allemployws:  • 

•Vuinlwr 

Payroll  (tliou.sand  dollars) 

Taper  and  tioard  mills: »  N  umber  of  estab- 
lishnM-nts 

1 



1 



Huildiiig  iHipcr  and  Inard  mills: 

\iimucr  of  cstahlLshntents f 

All  eni|)loyees:  » 

NumU-r 

l'a>roll  (t liousand  dollars) 

MRE'iON 

Piilpnillls:  I 

.Niiiiilter  of  e<tabli.>:hnieiits..     ... 

4 

(D) 
(D) 

2 

(D) 
(D) 

3 

S,7M 
tl,997 

8 

71t 

3,718 

1 

(D) 
(D) 

3 

(D) 
(D) 

1 

tD) 

.Ml  eiiiplo>e«'s;  ' 

Number '"..     .     . 

Payroll  (thoii.siknd  dollars)     ..     .. 

I'.ilM'f  and  boiird  mills: 

\umlNT  of  eslahli.slimonts 

3 

iBi 

1 

.Ml  employees:  » 

Number 

PavroU  (t housand  dollars) 

Hiiililine  |MiM>r  and  botird  milU: 

Nuiubcr  of  cstablislimcnUi 

3 

197 
1,000 

1 

t79 
l,91t 

All  employees; ' 

Number... 

Payroll  (thousand  dollani) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  t»ble. 
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Table  3. — Selected  ttatistics  for. pulp,  paper,  and  board  milU,  clastified  by  employment  size,  for  telecUd  Staler,  l'J'>8  and  tfij.', Con 


Indus- 
trM 
cotte 


3621 
2631 


■X61 


Bute,  Industry,  and  itoia 


cAurommA 

I  Paper  and  board  mills: 

Namber  o(  establiahmeiit^  . . 
All  employees:  » 

Number 

Payroll  (thousand  dollars).. 
Building  paper  and  boaird  milU: 

Number  of  establishments 

All  employees:  * 

Number 

rayroU  (ttioujMid  dolors).. 


All  estab- 
lishments, 
k>tal 


1958 


» 


1054 


13 


..-.I  a,0«7      1.871 
....it:,853 


16 

94A 


IDAHO  ANV  ItOKTANA  * 


M,8M1 

8 
817 


5, 243     3,  M» 


Establighmenta  with  an  nveraiw  of— 


1  to40 

employees 

1958 

1054 

i 

4 

.V>l 

64 

t,i!7 

364 

12 

3 

182 

«/7 

(f7» 

3,900 

sotooe 
empluyeee 


1958 


1954 


fl)) 
(D) 


TfSi 


2i'i« 
1.178 


(H) 


100  to  340 
employees 


1958 


1954 


250  to  400  .vn  to  9W 

cmplo>ei's  oiiipli>>ii-s 


l.nOO  to  2,499 
employees 


19S8 


1954 


8,os6    :,  ;.'y    7.340 


1958 


1954 


1M8 


1454 


2,500  em- 

ployees  and 

over 


19M 


(l)> 


(1» 


I«64 


NoTK. — A  (D)  appears  In  the  column  where  the  figure  bi»s  lieen  omitleO,  and  Uje 
combined  figure  is  italicized  and  sliown  In  the  size-class  to  the  left. 

>  In  1958  companies  operating  [tulpmills  at  the  same  physical  location  as  primary 
paper  and  boara  mills  were  permitted  to  submit  a  single  report  for  the  Census  of  M  luiu- 
factures  combininfc  the  activities  ol  such  integrated  operations.  Such  com pnnies  were, 
however,  requested  to  report  in  3  special  inquiry  the  number  of  production  workers  an<l 
the  amount  of  their  wages  engaged  in  the  pulpmill  department  at  such  iiilegrale<l 
operations.    This  departmental  information  is  shown  below. 


WASHl.NGTOM 

Number  of  pulpmill  de- 
partments  - 

Number  of  production 
workers -- .- 

Wages  paid  (thousand  dol- 
lars).  

OREGON 

Number  of  pulpmill  de- 
partments  

Number  of  production 
workers 

Wages  paid  (thousand  dol- 
lars)  


Total 

1  to  49 
employ- 
ees 

SOtoOB 
employ- 

e«'S 

100  to 
249  em- 
ployees 

250  to 
490  em- 
ployees 

5U)to 
OBK  em- 
ployees 

17 

4 

» 

3 

4 

I 

2,925 

126 

aeo 

(I» 

/,»» 

(I» 

15,277 

666 

i.m 

(P) 

to.  iXi 

(T>) 

8 

2 

1 

3 

1 

I 

1.421 

t.ifl 

(D) 

(I>) 

(H) 

(V) 

7,988 

7.9fi8 

(D) 

(D) 

(D) 

(r>) 

»  .\II  eniploy«>e9  r»>prcs«-nt  the  average  of  llio  numlMT  of  pro<luction  workers  tar  the 
pnjToll  iierimi  ended  nearest  the  l.lth  of  Marih,  May,  August,  and  November  nliii 
all  other  employi>«'s  for  the  pa>Toll  |>crio<t  ended  nearest  the  15th  of  March.         ' 

•  In  the  case  ol  Washington,  tlie  exact  figures  from  the  1958  Census  cf  "iniifirtuu 
are  wjthlield  to  avoid  disclosing  iiuiividual  conipimy  inforination.  In  19.t8.  there  ««« 
IH  puiier  and  i)aperl)0!U-d  mills  (industries  2fi21  and  2B31)  in  Wa-shington,  witii  s  emo- 
bine<i  employment  amntiiiting  to  iR-lweeu  7,.'iOO  and  10,0«J0  emplo>*>es,  and  *  total 
jmyroll  exceitling  MO,(KX),000.  ^^ 

«  TIk-  exact  figures  for  ojierations  in  Maho  and  Montana  arc  withheld  to  avoid  dis- 
rlosing  imiividual  coni[wuiy  information.  In  la-V*,  Idaho  had  1  sejiarately  repotei] 
pulpndll  (industry  2<dl)  with  total  employment  In  the  2.')(Vto-499  eni|.lo>-Be  siit  nmr 
also  a  paiH-rboard  mill  (industry  2«31)  in  I  lie  SOO-to-iwU  emploj-nient  size  ningB.  At 
the  l:itt«T  O(<eralion  the  pulpmill  department  n-fjorted  prcMluction  workers  in  tbi  ISO- 
to-499  employment  size  class.  In  .\fontana  a  separately  rei)orted  pulpmill  (indmrr 
2fill)  was  inclu<le<l  in  the  1958  Census  of  -Manufactures  with  total  employment  in  'kt 
50-to-99  eniploym.  nt  size  (la.«s;  also  a  building  board  iidll  in  the  l-to-49  emplnyiMnt 
»t»'  cUkss. 


"NATIONAL  FOREST  ACCESS" 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  I  received  a  very  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr,. 
secretary  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Mr.  Smith's  excellent  letter 
of  May  2  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks,  and  that  the  list  of  members 
of  the  executive  committee  and  board  of 
directors  of  this  organization  be  in- 
cluded on  Mr.  Smith's  letter  as  it  is 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

CrrizENS  Committee  on 

NATxmAL  Resources. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2,  196.1. 
Hon.  Wayne  Mossk. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  ItXoRsz:  I  have  delayed  this 
letter  to  you  partly  because  of  a  very  heated 
reaction  I  had  to  the  lumber  companies 
presentation  of  their  case  on  April  23 
against  the  Forest  Service  regulations  which 
seek  to  Implement  the  Attorney  General's 
decision  of  February  1962.     As  you  are  aware. 


the  hearing  on  April  23  was  before  As- 
sistant Secretary  John  Baker. 

I  tried  to  convey  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  my  oral  presentation,  that  we  thought 
the  procedures  followed  in  obtaining  reac- 
tions to  the  regulations  prior  to  their  pro- 
mulgation was  abundantly  fair  and  offered 
the  opportunity  at  several  stages  for  discus- 
sions and  analysis.  The  first  draft  was  sub- 
mitted to  us  with  an  ample  opportunity 
for  conunent.  This  courtesy  was  extended 
to  everyone  Interested  In  national  forest 
policy.  The  Service  received  the  criticisms 
and  issued  another  draft  on  which  the  hear- 
ing of  April  23  was  based.  Upon  the  con- 
clusion of  these  hearlngB,  we  understand 
Assistant  Secreti^ry  Biiker,  as  the  presiding 
officer  at  the  hearings,  will  present  the  matter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  rec- 
ommendations. 

Again,  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  were 
completely  fair  to  all  concerned.  The  timber 
Industry  required  3'/j  hours  to  present  their 
case,  in  a  hearing  that  began  at  10  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  recessed  about  1  hour  for 
lunch,  and  concluded  shortly  after  5  o'clock. 
At  no  time  did  the  presiding  c^cer  or  any 
members  representing  the  Department  and 
the  Forest  Service  make  any  rebuttal,  but 
Instead  allowed  the  Industry  complete  free- 
dom in  presenting  their  case. 

The  case  of  the  industry  was  so  intem- 
perate with   attacks  made   on   the  Attorney 


General's  decision,  the  administration  by  tb« 
Forest  Service,  and  the  proposed  regulaUons 
that  serious  questions  were  raised  in  many 
minds  as  to  the  ultimate  objectives  of  ttali 
group  of  timber  operators. 

Senator,  more  than  any  one  else  you  have 
labored  for  over  a  decade  for  access  roeds  in 
uational  forest  areas.  By  and  large,  con- 
servation groups  have  supported  this  effort, 
even  though  we  are  fully  aware  that  oc- 
casionally the  building  of  such  roads  will 
be  In  conflict  with  some  of  the  obJectWes 
we  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  national  for- 
ests. Basically,  however,  the  need  for  access 
roads  clearly  benefits  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  which  we  feel  a  strong  responsibility. 
We  recognize  that  only  full  utilization  of 
that  part  of  the  national  forest  being  man- 
aged, under  multiple  use  provided  for  by  a 
sUitute  of  Congress,  can  best  be  achieved  if 
the  necessary  access  roads  are  constructed. 

There  is  an  additional  problem  that  we 
hope  we  were  farseeing  enough  to  realize 
A  comparable  case  was  that  of  Hells  Canyon 
We  felt  we  were  acting  responsibly  when  we 
urged  a  full  utilization  be  made  of  the  re- 
sources at  Hells  Canyon,  for  in  so  doin( 
many  of  the  values  with  which  which  we 
were  concerned  were  in  no  Jeopardy  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  full  development.  Contrarywlse. 
we  determined  that  If  these  resources  »t 
Hells  Canyon  were  not  fully  utilized  the 
burden  of  meeting  the  deficits  of  such  under- 
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^^^nent  would  place  many  of  the  acenle 
*7^SlllXe  Talu«  In  Jeopardy  at  other 
''^     W«  feel   the   record   Tindlcated   our 

<"*• »— unfortunately— In  faUlng  to  use 

J"*^»niBitlon  of  HelU  Canyon,  the  dam  at 
**      ISddy  became  necessary.    As  a  conse- 
tbls  dam  will  destroy  many  of  the 


■^^  and  fish  and  wildlife  values.  Proper 
5^^n«  co«l<*  ***^*  prevented  thU  situation. 
'^Tfeei  the  access  road  problem  la  moat 
^^Lrsble  to  the  case  we  cited  above.  If 
*^te  multiple-use  access  roads  cannot 
"Constructed  to  allow  proper  recreation 
*  -rop«r  timber  management  In  areas  of 
SrMtlonal  forests  so  designed  for  this  ac- 
wrttT  then  the  pressures  will  be  so  great  as 

Jig/gf  the  wlldernees  areas  in  constant 
■'HlJly.  Indeed,  with  the  growing  popula- 
J^lnd  lt«  attendant  problems  should  pro- 
T?  »  mandate  for  careful  planning  and  full 
ZriMattoQ.  If  timber  companies  preach  the 
l^dfor  access  roads  but  concomitantly  do 
■JJlyjing  In  their  power  to  prevent  access 
\ZL,  their  policy  is  Inimical  to  the  public 
^Hwt  and  Is  basically  InUnlcal  to  the  over- 
S  ooBunsrclal  timber  users.  If  the  timber 
^panles,  who  are  of  significant  size,  are 
^  when  their  land  completely  siurounds 
JJ^irta  of  national  forest  land,  to  prevent 
-gjtJple-pu'TW**  »cce"*  ^toeAB  to  thU  na- 
rtoasl  forest  land  all  interests  suffer  save  the 
-rtlcular  monopolistic  firms.  Recreational 
■M  tn  foreclosed,  competitive  bidding,  as 
^  at  a  soxirce  of  supply  of  timber  open  to 
in  companies  Is  not  possible.  The  only 
tenefsctor  is  the  timber  company  wlthhold- 
ti«  access. 

Tbit  burden  of  the  testimony  of  the  timber 
egnpanles  therefore  shocked  me.  as  well  as 
■any  of  my  conservation  colleagues.  We 
^iBDly  were  not  prepared  for  the  expressions 
i  whst  we  had  thought  to  be  a  responsible 
iBitiittry.  There  have  been  times  in  the 
piit  where  we  have  been  genuinely  concerned 
iboat  the  difficulty  that  all  of  the  timber  In- 
f^try  was  having  due  to  the  importation 
of  cuadlan  timber,  the  problem  of  utUlza- 
ttoB  up  to  allowable  cut  and  a  niunbcr  of 
nistsd  problems.  I  say  to  you.  Senator,  quite 
ogaAl«ndly,  that  whatever  good  will  and 
ijBpathj  these  firms  were  heneflclariei  of 
m  diaipated  to  a  great  extent  as  s  conse- 
qocDce  of  their  expressed  attitudes  at  the 
bartngs. 

Otir  reason  for  writing  you  this  letter  is 
not  ]uat  to  explain  our  frustratloni,  but  to 
mform  you  of  the  attitude  of  the  timber 
industry  as  represented  at  the  hearing  and 
oar  reacUons  to  It.  We  feel  you  are  entitled 
to  know  this  Infomuttlon.  We  know  of  the 
many  and  concerted  efforts  that  you  have 
made,  not  only  for  the  recreational  users  of 
tlw  national  forests  but  In  behalf  of  the  tim- 
ber Industry  in  general.  We  are  also  awrare 
that  you  may  well  feel  as  deeply  disap- 
potDted  as  do  we. 
Cordially, 

Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr. 

llr.  MORSE.  It  Is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
in  detail.  However,  I  have  sought  to 
hdp  the  lumber  industry  on  the  many 
problems  that  confront  It  in  its  rela- 
tkns  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
I  intend  to  continue  to  help  it  in  the 
future  on  the  many  problems,  including 
thoM  relating  to  lumber  imports  and 
taatlon. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  the 
hmber  industry  if  I  were  not  to  advise 
the  Industry  that  it  is  running  the  dan- 
ler  of  dissipating  the  good  will  and 
■mpathy  of  leading  conservationists  if 
tt  continues  to  proceed  as  It  has  been 
proceeding  on  the  subject  of  access  to 
our  national  forests. 
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I  have  looked  into  the  industry  con- 
tentions and  find  that  industry  spokes- 
men made  remarks  such  as  these  about 
the  proposed  forest  access  regulations 
now  before  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

First.  Private  timber  firms  will  be  "one 
by  one  forced  to  capitulate  to  the  For- 
est Service  on  terms  that  are  harmful 
to  both  the  public  interest  and  the  In- 
terest of  the  forest  Industry." 

Second.  "It  was  a  sad  day  for  land 
owners  in  the  national  forests  when  the 
Attorney  General's  opinion  on  the  law 
of  1897  was  issued." 

Third.  The  Forest  Service  "has  no 
mills  dependent  upon  its  timber  sup- 
ply" 

Fourth.  "I  stress  that  my  client  firmly 
believes  that  the  theorem  of  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number  is  an 
evil  facing  the  United  States  today,  and 
If  left  unchanged,  to  our  way  of  thinking 
the  individual  could  be  stripped  of  his 
righte." 

Fifth.  The  regulations  "implicitly  au- 
thorize Forest  Service  Administrators  to 
wield  to  the  fullest  the  very  substantial 
economic  power  which  resides  in  the 
Forest  Service,  and  they  deny  reciproc- 
ity to  the  private  landowner." 

Sixth.  "The  Federal  Government  has 
the  freedom  in  that  it  has  no  plant  to 
supply,  no  orders  to  fill,  no  payrolls  to 
meet,  and  no  employees  to  retain  that 
are  dep>endent  upon  harvesting  or  any 
particular  tract  of  timber." 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers Association  press  releases,  and 
a  Western  Pine  Association  newsletter 
be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  releases 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

JJ^.K.'8  SO-lfiLK  HiKX  Plan  Mat  Bb  Hobblis 
•T  Naw  Fkoual  RV1.C8 

The  former  head  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Touth  Fitness  said  today  that  one  of 
the  administration's  own  agencies  has 
thrown  "a  partial  roadblock"  Into  President 
Kennedy's  suggestion  that  America  hike  It- 
self Into  physical  fitness. 

Shane  MacCarthy,  Youth  Fitness  Director 
under  President  Elsenhower  and  now  an  offi- 
cial of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  said  this  Is  one  effect  of  pro- 
posed new  Forest  Service  regulations  govern- 
ing rights-of-way  across  Government  and 
private  timberlands. 

"Because  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  pro- 
posed new  rules,"  MacCarthy  commented, 
"it  win  be  Impossible  for  the  Government 
and  private  Industry  to  enter  Into  the  kind 
of  rights-of-way  exchange  agreements  that 
both  parties  have  been  accustomed  to  for 
more  than  60  years.  The  new  regulations 
make  unreasonable  demands  on  private  tim- 
ber growers,  virtually  eliminating  their 
right*  to  control  traffic  over  their  own  roads 
on  their  own  lands. 

"As  a  result,  it  appears  likely  that  access 
will  be  blocked,  or  at  least  delayed,  to  some 
40  million  acres  of  Government  and  private 
tlmberland  sioltable  for  such  outdoor  recrea- 
tional activities  as  hunting,  fishing,  and 
hiking.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  one  effect  of 
the  new  rules  will  be  to  throw  a  partial  road- 
block into  President  Kennedy's  suggestion 
that  Americans  hike  themselves  Into  physical 
fitness." 


FoaxsT  Sexvicz  Rbguijitioivs  Mat  Block 
AccBU  TO  40  MnxiON  Acaca  or  Potsictial 
RicaxATioN  Lams 

Outdoor  recreatlonlsts,  as  a  result  of  new 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service, 
may  be  denied  access  to  at  least  40  million 
acres  of  Ooveriunent  and  private  forest  land 
suitable  for  a  variety  of  fresh-air  sports,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Ltunber  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The  regulations,  which  have  attracted 
little  attention  to  date  outside  of  the  timber 
Industry  and  recreation  circles,  would  change 
the  rules  under  which  private  timber 
growers  and  the  Forest  Service  have  swapped 
rights-of-way  across  each  other's  lands  for 
the  past  65  years. 

At  a  recent  hearing  In  Washington,  D.C., 
industry  representatives  objected  to  the  reg- 
ulations on  the  grounds  they  are  discrim- 
inatory and  unfair.  Basically,  their  com- 
plaint was  that  the  rules  would  make 
unreasonable  demands  on  private  timber 
growers,  virtually  eliminating  their  rights 
to  control  traffic  over  their  own  roads  on 
their  own  lands  and  providing  no  assur- 
ance that  private  owners  would  be  fairly 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  these  rights  and 
related    Investments. 

Following  are  specific  examples  of  how 
the  proposed  new  regulations  would  pro- 
vide— in  the  words  of  Industry  spokesmen — 
"one-way  reciprocity"  In  connection  with  the 
exchange  of  road  rights: 

1.  The  Forest  Service  could  prohibit  a 
private  owner  from  crossing  pubUc  lands  to 
his  own  timber  unless  he  surrenders  rights, 
title,  and  Interest  Ln  his  own  roads. 

2.  The  Forest  Service  would  be  the  sole 
Judge  of  the  value  of  rights  taken. 

3.  The  Forest  Service  would  require  per- 
manent road  rights  acroas  private  land  In 
exchange  for  temporary,  revocable  permits 
acroas  national  forest  lands. 

4.  Kven  where  the  Forest  Service  paid 
iot  only  a  partial  Interest  in  a  private  road. 
it  would  demand  full  control  over  uae  of 
the   road. 

6.  The  Forest  Service  can  gain  Immediate 
access  by  condemnation  but  could  delay  ac- 
cess to  the  timber  grower  indefinitely  unless 
he  agreed  to  sacrifice  his  road  Investments. 

6.  Private  timber  growers  would  be 
charged  with  paying  the  road  costs  of  multi- 
ple use  on  national  forest  lands. 

7.  The  Forest  Service  Insists  on  free  use 
of  timber  growers'  roads  crossing  national 
forest  land  but  refuses  free  use  by  the 
timber  grower  of  Forest  Service  roads  on 
private  lands. 

8.  The  Forest  Service  "could  take  over 
hundreds  of  miles  of  costly  roads  built  by 
a  private  timber  grower  and  give  nothing  in 
return  but  the  right  to  cross  less  than  a  mile 
of  inexpensive  bare  land. 

Under  the  proposed  new  rules,  timber 
spokesmen  point  out,  a  company  would  be 
powerless  to  close  its  roads  to  public  traffic 
when  the  hazard  of  fire  was  especlaUy  great, 
as  following  a  prolonged  dry  speU,  or  when 
heavy  logging  traffic  made  public  travel  on 
roads  particularly  dangerous. 

Such  prospective  difficulties  coiild  cause 
private  timber  growers  to  balk  at  entering 
Into  road-exchange  agreements  with  the  For- 
est Service,  say  industry  officials.  This  would 
be  In  marked  contrast  to  the  close  coopera- 
tion and  easily  negotiated  exchanges  of  the 
past. 

The  result  then  might  be  a  stalemate  In 
Government -Industry  negotiations — an  Im- 
passe that  could  block  or  delay  access  by 
recreation  users  to  millions  of  acres  of  Gov- 
ernment and  private  forest  land. 

Exchange  of  rights-of-way  Is  essential  to 
the  orderly  development  of  both  Government 
and  private  timberlands  because  these  lands 
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are  Intermingled  In  a  crisscross,  checker- 
board pattern  that  dates  back  to  the  days 
Congress  made  vast  land  grants  to  the  rall- 
roftds.  homesteaders,  and  others  to  encourage 
settlement  and  development  of  the  West. 

The  timber  industry  has  made  great  ex- 
panses of  its  forests  available  to  recreation- 
iBts.  Latest  figures  Indicate  that  some  61 
million  acres  of  private  timber-growing  land 
are  open  to  recreation  users  at  one  time  or 
another  during  the  year. 

However,  industry  spokesmen  emphasize, 
the  Forest  Service  proposals  cloud  the  pros- 
pect of  new  forest  areas  being  opened  up  to 
recreation  users — because  of  what  the  in- 
diistry  describes  as  the  "one-sidedness"  of 
the  new  regulations. 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  principal  out- 
door recreation  uses  of  private  commercial 
forest  land.  Well  over  80  percent  of  the 
lands  available  to  recreationists  by  private 
Industry  are  used  for  one  or  both  of  these 
purposes. 

Other  popular  outdoor  recreational  ac- 
tivities Include  picnicking,  hiking,  camping, 
berry  picking,  bird  watching,  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  (in  northern  climes)  skiing. 

Westhu*  Pine  Association. 
Portland.  Or  eg..  ApHl  24.  1963. 
To:  Members. 

Subject:  Proposed  Forest  Service  road  regu- 
lations damaging  to  private  property. 
Gentlxmxn  :  Report  from  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association  on  Washington, 
D.C.,  hearing  held  April  23,  Indicates  the 
importance  that  at  the  Portland  hearing  next 
Monday,  April  29,  Industry  people  make  It 
clear  the  following  could  happen  If  the 
regulations  as  now  written  are  adopted: 

1.  The  Forest  Service  could  take  over  a 
timber  grower's  costly  road  system  In  ex- 
change for  the  right  to  cross  Inexpensive  bare 
land  with  no  assvirance  that  the  timber 
grower  will  ultimately  receive  fair  value. 

2.  The  Forest  Service  requires  permanent 
road  rights  in  exchange  for  temporary,  rev- 
ocable  permits. 

3.  The  Forest  Service  takes  over  all  con- 
trol of  roads  while  paying  a  fractional  share 
of  costs  (rather  than  sharing  control  propor- 
tionately or  on  a  mutual  basis) . 

4.  The  Forest  Service  can  get  immediate 
access  by  condemnation,  but  can  delay  ac- 
cess to  the  timber  grower  Indefinitely  unless 
he  agrees  to  sacrifice  his  Investment. 

6.  The  Forest  Service  insists  on  free  use  of 
private  roads  on  national  forest  lands  but 
ref\ises  free  vise  of  national  forest  roads  on 
private  lands. 

6.  Multiple-use  traffic  rides  without  an  as- 
signed cost-share,  while  timber  growers 
must  pay. 

Hugh  Lamoreaux.  chairman  of  the  Ore- 
gon Forest  Practice  Committee  and  mem- 
ber of  our  truck  transportation  committee 
will  present  a  statement  for  the  association. 
All  member-companies  having  roads  will 
want  to  appjear  or  send  statements  to  pro- 
tect their  Interests. 
Sincerely, 

E.  L.  KOLBE. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
two  other  remarks  from  this  record — a 
statement  by  C.  R.  Gutermuth  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute: 

I  do  not  think  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Forest  Service  warrants  this  kind  of  con- 
tinued attack  by  those  members  of  industry. 

Then  there  is  a  statement  by  Joe  Pen- 
fold  speaking  for  the  Izaak  Walton 
League: 

If  there  are  modifications  In  these  pro- 
posed regulations  that  should  be  made  in 
the  Interest  of  fairness  to  the  owners,  the 


public,  we  have  full  confidence  In  you.  Mr. 
Secretary  (John  Baker)  and  Secretary  Free- 
man, that  such  modifications  will  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
years  I  have  battled  with  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Chiefs  of  the  Forest 
Service  over  conservation  policy.  Often 
I  have  been  joined  by  my  colleagues  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  efforts  to  raise 
thi  allowable  cuts,  improve  the  sale  of 
timber,  add  road  funds  and  improve  ac- 
cess, and  establish  a  high  mountain 
pohcy. 

In  evei-y  instance  I  have  tried  to  find 
the  course  that  sei-ves  the  public  interest. 
At  times  in  the  past  conservation  spokes- 
men have  been  critical  of  my  efforts  to 
see  more  forest  roads  built,  more  timber 
placed  on  the  market,  and  allowable  cuts 
raised.  To  their  credit  they  have  come 
to  me  later  and  said  they  recognize  the 
course  I  have  urged  was  the  proper 
course. 

Conservationists  supported  the  effort 
by  Senator  Jackson  and  myself  to  have 
the  Secretary  set  forth  a  high  mountain 
policy  and  they  have  backed  up  my  effort 
to  preserve  the  great  scenic  resource  of 
Waldo  Lake. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
statements  from  the  1962  report  of  the 
regional  forester  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west region  of  the  Forest  Service  be 
printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Although  a  soft  limiber  market  prevailed 
in  1962,  the  region's  timber  harvest  for  the 
year  reached  the  alltlme  high  of  4.4  billion 
board  feet.  The  previous  high  was  4.3  bil- 
lion board  feet  In  1969.  The  1982  harvest 
was  valued  at  980.5  million,  comptu-ed  to 
•85.9  million  in  1959.  and  Illustrates  a  down- 
ward trend  in  prices. 

Timber  sold  during  the  same  two  periods 
reveals  the  same  downward  price  trend.  In 
1962.  4.2  billion  board  feet  sold  for  $69 
mUlion.  while  in  1969,  4  bUllon  board  feet 
was  valued  at  $99  mllUon.  A  record  volume 
of  7.85  billion  Is  now  tinder  contract  of  sale. 

The  region's  annual  allowable  cut  was  in- 
creased in  1962  about  126  million  board  feet, 
bringing  the  total  annual  allowable  cut  to 
4.266  billion  board  feet.  Since  1950,  the 
allowable  cut  has  been  Increased  74  percent. 

The  catastrophic  October  12  windstorm 
leveled  an  estimated  1.146  bUllon  board  feet 
of  timber  in  the  national  forests  of  the 
region.  Umber  sale  plans  are  giving  priority 
to  early  salvage  of  the  damaged  timber.  In 
the  2' 2  months  following  the  storm,  175  mil- 
lion board  feet  of  blowdown  ttaiber  was  sold 
in  approximately  300  sales.  An  estimated  70 
percent  of  the  down  timber  Is  salvable. 

High  Mountain  Abeas 
Management  of  all  resources  In  the  high 
mountain  area  will  be  planned  to  keep  soil 
In  place  and  to  maintain  or  Improve  Its 
productivity.  Watershed  values  will  be  given 
pwlmary  consideration.  The  land  will  be 
managed  to  maintain  or  enhance  opportuni- 
ties for  both  conventional  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  wilderness  experience  with  mini- 
mum modification  of  the  landscape.  Pish 
and  wildlife  management  will  be  emphasized 
because  of  its  recreational  Importance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  shows  how  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  I  have  done,  along  with 
other  Members  of  Congress,  to  improve 


May  $ 

forest  timber  sales,  allowable  cute  mu 
roads.  This  effort  has  brought  ecouM! 
dividends  to  the  Pacific  Northwest" 

Timber  allowable  cuts  in  the  NortK. 
west  national  forests  are  up  74  perenH 
since  1950.  Record  volumes  areh*h5 
sold.  In  1950  the  Northwest  nattS 
forests  sold  only  1.4  billion  board  uS^ 
In  1962,  4.2  billion  board  feet  were  £ 
This  is  a  300-percent  increase  in  ^J 

In  two  and  a  half  months  the  iw^ 
Service  sold  175  million  board  feetif 
the  timber  blown  down  in  the  sU»m  Z 
last  October  12.  ' 

Balancing  this,  the  Forest  Service  hu 
put  into  operation  its  high  mouauk 
policy  directed  toward  protectlJniiJ 
precious   heritage   of  natural 


In  my  judgment,  those  in  the 
industry  who  are  responsible  peonk 
should  weigh  most  carefully  the  eflorti 
some  are  making  to  limit  the  appUcatha 
of  the  multiple-use  concept  to 
forest  management. 


aound 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  tlA 
administration  took  office  in  the  mite 
of  an  abundance  and  variety  in  agTlRi- 
tural  production  which  the  world  IM 
never  previously  seen.  At  the  u^ 
time,  thousands  of  American  fsmiBa 
were  unable  to  fully  participate  in  thh 
abundance  for  lack  of  food  purchaiiiii 
power.  An  immediate  attack  vm 
launched  to  meet  this  situation.  Pm. 
dent  Kennedy  ordered  a  major  effort  to 
make  more  effective  use  of  commodltki 
acquired  under  price  support  and  «■• 
plus  removal  programs  to  more  nk- 
quately  meet  the  food  requirement* «( 
needy  families,  schools,  and  welfare  to- 
stitutions.  He  also  requested  that  a  foot 
stamp  program  be  Initiated  on  a  pik)t,er 
experimental,  basis  to  test  the  Impact 
and  feasibility  of  this  approach  to  !■• 
proving  the  diets  of  low -income  famillei 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  vol 
for  and  support  this  tjrpe  of  food  aiMp 
program  ever  since  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate.  I  well  recall  the  many  eSaH 
that  were  made  in  the  Committee  oo 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  during  the  d«- 
ade  of  the  1950's  to  reestablish  the  food 
stamp  program  on  a  permanent  baA 
I  recall  the  efforts  made  by  the  dtatia- 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  1 .  and  I  also  recall  the  eflorti 
of  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
McCarthy  I.  It  was  my  prlvilete  fc 
1958  to  offer  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  establish  the  food  stamp 
program  on  a  pilot  pi;oject  basis. 

Fortunately,  that  amendment  wuai- 
tained  in  conference  and  became  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  It  autborM 
the  President  of  the  United  State 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.* 
establish  a  food  stamp  program  ot » 
pilot  basis,  so  as  to  review  the  feailMlT 
of  such  a  program  with  a  view  to  maktai 
it  more  permanent  and  widespread. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  m 
earlier  experience  with  the  food  staw 
plan  of  1939-43  and  in  subsequent  o- 
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,^ve  surveys  of  food  purchase  and 
^unption  patterns  by  family  size 
^Tj^me,  had  learned  that  those  in 
JSTiowest  income  groups  readily  stepped 
J^their  food  purchases  as  their  Incomes 
*j^4sed.  They  bought  not  only  more, 
^beUer  food  from  a  nutrltiozuil  stand - 
ooint  with  particular  emphasis  on  high- 
pjiloufce-using  products  such  as  meats, 
ggultry,  dairy  products,  and  fruits  and 
Rgetsbles. 

Xbe  first  of  the  original  eight  pilot 
giojects  opened  May  29,  1961.  in  Mc- 
ngU^  County,  W.  Va.  Included  in  the 
*i(  group  of  pilot  areas  were  parts  of 
3^  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties,  liiinn. 

With  only  a  few  months'  experience, 
^  Minnesota  counties  strongly  urged 
gtendon  of  the  food  stamp  program 
to  til  of  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  Counties. 

Those  two  coimties  were  the  victims 
o(  severe  unemployment  due  to  a  loss 
rf  )obi  In  the  Minnesota  iron  mines  and 
i^aequently  on  the  docks  in  the  great 
port  city  of  Duluth. 

Tbe  recommendation  of  St.  Louis  and 
Itisca  Counties  was  made  in  November 
im,  and  in  March  1963,  a  third  county. 
Carlton,  was  added  to  the  list  of  Min- 
nesoU  food  stamp  program  areas. 

In  all  three  Minnesota  couifQes 
ttirough  March  1963,  a  total  of  $3,073.- 
441  In  food  coupons  has  been  issued.  Of 
ttieae,  over  $2  million  worth  were  pur- 
eiiaaed  and  almost  $1  million  were  bonus 
coupons  issued  free  of  charge.  This  has 
neant  almost  $1  million  in  net  addi- 
tkioal  food  purchasing  power  for  partic- 
ipatlng  families  in  the  three  counties  and 
I  nbstantial  boost  to  the  local  economy. 

In  March  of  this  year.  14,625  people 
In  the  three  counties  participated  in  the 
proiram.  This  figure  can  be  expected 
to  increase  since  the  program  in  Carlton 
Ooonty  has  Just  begun  operating  and  it 
takes  about  3  months  or  so  for  the  pro- 
gram to  become  fully  effective  In  new 
ireaa. 

Aecompanjring  the  pilot  programs  was 
10  Intensive  research  effort  to  measure 
md  survey  every  phase  of  the  operation : 
the  effect  on  food  consumption  patterns 
In  a  sample  of  matched  households  in 
the  city  of  Detroit  and  in  rural  Fayette 
County,  Pa.;  the  impact  of  the  program 
oo  retail  food  store  sales  in  all  eight 
areas;  the  acceptability  of  the  program 
to  participating  families,  nonparticl- 
patlng  families,  retailers,  welfare  offl- 
dak.  and  the  general  public  in  the  pilot 
areas. 

It  Wis  found  that  families  participat- 
ing in  the  food  stamp  program  made 
significant  increases  in  their  food  pur- 
chases. Animal  products — such  as  meat, 
poultry,  fish,  milk,  and  eggs — and  fruits 
and  vegetables,  accounted  for  more  than 
•  percent  of  the  gains  in  the  value  of 
food  used. 

Money  value  of  meats,  poultry,  fish. 
Bilk,  and  eggs,  as  a  group,  increased  40 
percent  in  Detroit  and  9  percent  In  rural 
jyette  County  after  the  program  went 
mto  effect  In  Detroit,  red  meats  alone 
•Mounted  for  over  one-third  of  the  net 
increase  in  the  dollar  value  of  foods 
f°°«umed  by  partidpaUng  families. 
«l8  Increase  resulted  from  a  rtoe  of 


about  1  pound  per  capita  in  weekly  meat 
consumption  rather  than  from  a  shift  to 
higher  value  meats.  Fresh  vegetable 
consumption  in  Detroit  rose  46  percent 
by  value  while  the  volume  of  fresh  vege- 
tables consumed  by  participating  fam- 
ilies increased  by  124  p>ercent.  Thus 
Senators  can  see  what  an  impact  this 
program  would  have  upon  the  agricul- 
tural economy  and  upon  the  producers 
of  agricultural  products. 

Dollar  sales  of  retail  stores  in  the 
pilot  food  stamp  program  were  up  8 
percent,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal 
variation,  from  sales  reported  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  program.  The  vol- 
ume of  food  coupon  redemptions  re- 
ported by  sample  stores  indicated  that 
size  of  store  was  not  a  decisive  factor  in 
attracting  food  coupon  business.  Small 
stores  reported  an  average  gain  of  7 
percent  compared  to  8  percent  for  large 
stores  after  the  introduction  of  food  cou- 
pons. Medium  and  very  small  stores 
showed  considerably  larger  percentage 
gains. 

Nutritional  evaluation  of  matched 
households  in  Detroit  and  rural  Fayette 
County  showed  that  over  one-third  to 
almost  one-half  of  the  participating 
families  had  good  diets  in  September- 
October.  1961.  as  compared  with  slightly 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  low-income, 
nonparticlpatins  families  in  those 
months.  A  "good  diet"  is  defined  as  one 
which  supplies  the  family  with  100  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  allowances  of  the 
eight  nutrients  for  which  recommenda- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  National 
Research  Council. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  participating 
families  reported  that  they  liked  the 
food  stamp  program  better  than  the 
direct  donation  of  surplus  foods — pri- 
marily because  it  offered  a  wider  variety 
of  food. 

After  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
pilot  operation,  the  program  was  offered 
to  additional  areas  throughout  the 
country  on  a  continuing  experimental 
basis  to  test  its  feasibihty  under  a  still 
wider  variety  of  geographic  and  economic 
conditions. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May. 
the  program  was  operating  in  35  coun- 
ties and  three  major  cities — St.  Louis, 
Detroit,  and  Pittsburgh.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  said: 

Acceptance  of  ttxis  program  Is  universally 
good.  Those  buying  stamps  like  It  because 
they  pay  part  of  their  own  way,  and  can 
shop  In  Btores  rather  than  wait  In  food  lines. 
Retailers  like  It  because  It  Increases  their 
sales  about  8  percent.  We  like  It  because  It 
provides  a  much  better  diet  and  Increases 
the  use  of  food  •  •  *  and  also  means  we 
can  use  an  established,  efficient  distribution 
system  rather  than  create  a  second  parallel 
concessional  system  as  has  been  done  In  the 
direct  distribution  program.  The  President 
has  recommended  to  the  Congress  that  the 
food  stamp  program  be  made  permanent. 
Such  legislation  Is  now  pending.  I  feel  con- 
fident it  win  become  law  and  represent  a 
historical  step  forward  In  making  better  use 
of  America's  food  abundance. 

The  essential  features  of  the  food 
stamp  program  are  as  follows: 

The  food  stamp  program  operates 
through  normal  channels  of  trade. 


Pood  coupons  are  Issued  to  families 
determined  by  State  public  welfare  agen- 
cies to  be  in  economic  need  of  food 
assistance.  Families  receiving  some  type 
of  public  or  general  assistance  under  a 
State's  welfare  progrsmi  are  considered 
to  be  in  economic  need.  Other  families 
may  also  receive  food  coupons  provided 
their  family  income  does  not  exceed  cer- 
tain stated  amounts.  The  amount  of 
income  permitted  to  such  families  is 
worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  State  and  must  bear  a 
relationship  to  the  standards  used  by  the 
State  to  determine  eligibility  for  its  own 
welfare  programs. 

Participating  families  exchange  the 
amount  of  money  they  could  normally  be 
expected  to  spend  for  food,  based  on 
family  size  and  income,  for  coupons  of 
a  higher  monetary  value.  The  differ- 
ence between  what  each  family  pays  and 
the  total  value  of  its  coupon  allotment 
represents  the  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  the  program.  For  example,  on 
the  average,  participating  families  are 
spending  63  cents  for  each  dollar  in  cou- 
pons they  receive.  This  purchase  re- 
quirement is  intended  to  assure  that  the 
bonus  coupoi\s  represent  net  additional 
food  purchasing  p>ower. 

Families  use  the  coupons  to  buy  food 
in  retail  stores  at  prevailing  prices.  Re- 
tailers are  authorized  to  accept  coupons 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
they  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
program  in  accepting  and  redeeming 
coupKjns.  They  redeem  the  coupons 
through  banks  or  through  authorized 
food  wholesalers.  Banks,  in  turn,  proc- 
ess the  coupons  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
the  program  simple,  flexible,  and  adapt- 
able to  State  and  local  welfare  practices, 
and  to  the  practices  of  the  normal  com- 
mercial marketing  and  banking  systems. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  26,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
by  request,  introduced  S.  1387.  which 
would  implement  President  Kennedy's 
recommendations  by  putting  the  food 
stamp  program  on  a  permanent  basis. 
I  strongly  support  this  legislation  now. 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  and  urge  Senators 
to  join  with  me  in  helping  to  bring  about 
the  passage  of  this  important  bill  during 
this  session  of  Congress.  The  food  stamp 
program  now  is  ready  to  move  out  of  the 
pilot  stage  and  from  under  the  legisla- 
tive authority  on  which  the  experimental 
phase  was  based.  Only  a  gradual  and 
orderly  extension  of  program  operations 
is  contemplated  since  it  requires  virtu- 
ally communitywide  imderstanding  and 
cooperation  to  be  fully  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  status  report  on  food  coupon 
issuance  In  each  of  the  pilot  areas  in 
operation  through  March  of  this  year, 
and  a  list  of  food  stamp  program  areaa. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  bonus  cou- 
pons represent  net  additional  food  pur- 
chasing power  to  the  economy  of  each 
area. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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(Inclodes  Manh  1063] 

State  and  county  or  city 

Number  of 
months  in 
operation 

Bonus 

C  Federal 

contribution) 

Cash 
(recipient 
pa>Tncnt) 

Total  value 

of  pouiions 

issued 

Alahamn-  .Tpffprson  Coantv      

1 
1 

'^1 

22 

4 
1 

$59,240 

4,157 

HM).  251 

$36,368 

8,710 

1,286,597 

$9.1,  .108 

California-  Humboldt  County      

12,  867 

Illinois'  Fruuklin  County 

1,  966,848 



Kentucky: 

Kloyd  Coiintv 

1,  .'iK3.  527 

jrrf».624 

50,620 

510, 929 
71.686 
19,732 

2,  OM,  4.16 

Knott  Countv                              -       

•230.  :uo 

Pt'TT V  COUD tV                                  .         

70,  3.12 

Pubtotal                   

1 

1. 792.  771 

002,347 

2.39.1.118 

1 
3 

.      ,       _     - 

Louliiiiuia: 

A  vovelles  Parish                          

219.948 
49,805 

1.10,  rm 

».2U0 

370.  .146 

Eviuieolino  I'arish                      .  

78.005 

Subtotal                          

260.753 
12,  60O.  000 

178,798 
25, 012,  346 

448.  .V.l 

Michigan:  Detroit - - 

21 

37.  70-2,  3  Ki 

Minnesota: 

Carlton  County  .. 

1 

«» 

22 

4.610 
138.647 
845.872 

11,568 

246,431 

1,826.315 

16.178 

Itasca  County '..      . 

38.1.078 

8t   Louis  Countv  '                         

2. 672. 187 

Subtotal      .        .      

989.1-29 
111,48.'. 
•246.  .143 
fw.8,  624 
LVi,  2.18 
307.  674 
162,284 

94.046 

3,  739.  891 

409. 6.-|7 

280,602 

2.084,314 
1.12,  702 
.138,378 
678,  722 
146,862 
6:i»,047 
404.138 

3. 073, 443 

Missouri-  St.  Louis 

3 
■22 
22 

4 
4 

264.187 

Aloutana-  Silver  Bow  County 

784, 921 

fifvr  Mexico-  .''■in  MlEn4'l  Co<inty.    ...                             - 

1,:07,346 

North  Carolina-  Nash  County               

3Cr2,  120 

Ohio-  Lucas  County                    .  

946,721 

Orreon  ■  Jif  ultnoinah  Count  v   .                    

.KiO,  4-22 

Tennsylvanla: 

Cambria  Countv     .        

1 

6 

1 

178,703 

^116.3fi5 

918.113 

.Ki3.H0lt 

272,  749 

Fa vptt*^  Countv                                        _     

9.  8.16.  -2.'* 

LuLerne  County 

1,:«7,770 

I'iltsburgh 

8.13,  410 

Subtotal                                                 

4,  503, 196 

7.776.980 

12. 371).  185 

_ 

_ 

Vireinla: 

Dlfltpnson  Countv       .  . . . — .- 

1 

1 
'2 

16  Ah8 
13.  7:14 
5U,803 

1              90. 515 

234,073 

2,  251,  477 

211.(173 

138,511 

8.88A 

8.974 

24.308 

25.  774 

22,708 

Wi*iG  Countv                             - - - --- 

84,  ail 

Subtotal 

42.168 

132.683 

West  Virginia: 

r, 

22 
5 
5 

833.010 

2.  615. 199 

297,245 

197,650 

.167.083 

\f(*r>owrli  Countv                - _•....,.............. 

4.  M66.  676 

.108. 318 

Wayne  County 

336.170 

Subtotal 

2,835,134 

3.443.113 

1       6.278,247 

Wisconsin: 

Domrlas  Countv                                  ..-.. 

5 

1 

4(1,193 
2,  ,132 

9.1.209 
5,968 

135.402 

8,  Sin 

Subtotal 

1              42,725 

101. 177 

1           143,902 

Grand  total          

25,6»#,730 

43,132,676 

68.821.415 

Grays  Harbor  County.  Wa«h.,  June  i  «. 
later.  *  * 

Pacific  Ctounty.  Wash.,  June  i  or  later 
Yakima  County,  Wash.,  June  i  or  Uttr 


1  Initial  project  in  operation  since  June  1961  included  parts  of  tlK>s«>  2  counti.-s  cvimnded  to  2  so|Kiratr  conntyw  iile 
0{M^rations  in  November  1962. 


Date  of  Openino,  Food  Stamp  Pkocram  Akeas 
okicinal  pilot  abea8 

Pranklln  County,  lU..  July  10.  1961. 
Floyd  County,  Ky.,  June  1. 1961. 
City  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  5,  1961. 
Parts  of   St.  Louis   and   Itasca   Counties, 
Minn.,  June  5, 1961.  June  7, 1961. 

Silver  Bow  County,  Mont..  Jiine  1,  1961. 
San  Miguel  County,  N.  Mex..  June  5,  1961. 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  June  1,  1961. 
McDowell  County,  W.  Va.,  May  29.  1961. 

ADDrnONAL    AREAS    DESIGNATED    AND 
NOW    OPERATING 

Jefferson  County.  Ala.,  March  11.  1963. 
Walker  County.  Ala.,  May  6,  1963. 
Independence  County,  Ark.,  AprU  2,  1963. 
Humboldt  County.  Calif.,  March  1. 1963. 
Vanderburgh  County.  Ind..  April  1,  1963. 
Knott  County,  Ky..  December  3.  1962. 
Perry  County,  Ky.,  March  4,  1963. 
Avoyelles  Parish.  La..  March  1,  1963. 
Evangeline  Parish,  La.,  January  7,  1963. 
Carlton  County,  Minn.,  March  4,  1963. 
Remainder  of  St.  Louis  and  Itasca  Coun- 
ties, Minn.,  November  1962. 


City  of  St.  Louis.  Mo..  January  2. 1963. 
Nash  County.  N.C.,  November  1962. 
Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio.  May  1. 1963. 
LiKas  County.  Ohio,  December  3.  1962. 
Multnomah    County,    Oreg.,    December    3. 
1962. 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  March  1.  1963. 
Cambria  County.  Pa.,  March  1,  1963. 
Luzerne  County.  Pa..  October  1,  1962. 
Dickenson  County,  Va..  March  4,  1963. 
Lee  County,  Va.,  March  5,  1963. 
Wise  County,  Va..  February  1.  1963. 
Logan  County.  W.  Va..  Novemt>er  1962. 
Mingo  County.  W.  Va.,  November  1962. 
Wayne  County.  W.  Va..  November  1962. 
Douglas  County.  Wis..  November  1962. 
Iron  County,  Wis.,  March  1,  1963. 

ADDITIONAL    AREAS    DESIGNATED    9VT    NOT    TET 
OPEN    AND    PROBABLE    STARTING    DATE 

Rice  County,  Kans.,  June  3. 1963. 
Mora  County.  N.  Mex.,  June  2.  1963. 
Santa  Fe  County.  N.  Mex..  June  2. 1963. 
Grundy  County,  Tenn.,  June  3, 1963. 
Hamilton  County.  Tenn.,  June  8. 1963. 
Marlon  County.  Tenn..  June  3. 1963. 
Sequatchie  County,  Tenn.,  June  3.  1963. 


Total  value     DUAL  DISTRIBUTION,  WIRE  Ror« 

ofcouiwns  ^^j^     ^THE     SQUEEZE     ON    SUm 

BUSINESS  ^^ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prerf. 
dent,  on  March  15, 1  introduced  twobUk 
for  consideration  by  the  Senate:  8.  I107 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  pro- 
hibit vertically  integrated  companies 
from  engaging  in  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  Independent  producere  and 
distributors;  and  S.  1108,  a  bill  to  require 
certain  companies  engaged  in  dual  djs- 
tribution  to  disclose  separate  annual  op- 
erating data  on  each  of  their  establish- 
ments which  compete  with  independent 
customers  of  such  companies  in  the  ule 
and  industrial  use  of  their  products. 

In  proposing  this  legislation,  I  stated 
that  I  was  more  concerned  with  provid- 
ing a  focus  for  an  enlarged  and  enllght- 
ened  discussion  of  the  general  probleoiof 
dual  distribution  and  vertical  Integn- 
tlon  than  with  pressing  for  the  enact- 
ment of  these  bills  in  their  present  fonn. 
At  the  same  time,  I  challenged  the  mfn 
business  supporters  of  this  proposed  kg- 
islatlon  to  produce  evidence  that  the 
problem  Is,  Indeed,  as  severe  as  they  aver. 
and  that  these  bills  will  help  solve  It,  not 
only  in  their  own  interest,  but  also  in  the 
national  Interest. 

One  day  after  the  introduction  of  8. 
1 107  and  S.  1 108,  on  March  16,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Steel  Finns  Comjdat&t 
Could  Lead  to  New  Probe  of  Prtcii*." 
Subsequently,  on  March  19,  the  WaD 
Street  Journal  printed  an  item  entttkd 
"Treasury  Rules  Belgium  Dumped  1^ 
Rods  in  United  States;  Users  Tut  a 
Tariff  Rise  Could  Ruin  Their  Bualnw,' 
and  the  American  Metal  Market  earrted 
a  story  entitled  "Wire  Rod  Dumpinc 
Charge  Upheld."  These  articles  dealt 
with  the  antidumping  complaint  recent- 
ly filed  by  six  major.  Integrated,  Amer- 
ican steel  companies  against  the  im- 
portation of  wire  rods  from  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  France.  West  Oermaor. 
and  Japan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  these  articles  be  printed  at  thk 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artkki 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoai, 
as  follows : 
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I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16.  1NI| 

Steel  Firms  Complaint  Comj>  Lead  to  Vn 
Probe  or  Pricing 
(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

A  steel  price  dispute  that  could  lead  * 
open  controversy  between  the  United  Suw 
and  the  European  Common  Market  li  «• 
pected  to  come  before  the  Tariff  Comm4«loa 
next  week. 

It  is  being  watched  closely  on  CapMoi 
Hill,  where  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  of  Senator  Esm  Si- 
rAUVER,  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  has  laa| 
had  steel  pricing  policies  under  »urveUlaiB». 

At  issue  Is  an  antidumping  cotnptol"* 
filed  by  six  major  American  steel  Anns  h* 
September.  The  complaint  charges  that  tn 
nations— West    Germany,    France.   Bel|»B» 


Ketberlands,  all  In  the  Common  Market, 

*^  j^pan— have  been  selling  wire  rods  In 

Iff  United  States  at  prices  less  than  they 

In  for  in  oversea  marlcets. 

The   complaint    Is    bitterly    opposed,    not 

IT  by  oversea  producers,  but  by  American 

Dorters  and  Independent  fabricators  who 

l^wMid  on   cheaper    foreign   wire    rods.     In 

hftance.   they   charge    that   the   domestic 

Queers  have   suffered   no   injury   because 

thev  can  well   afford   to  cut    prices    to   the 

^port  level  and  still  malce  a  profit. 

discussed  in  EUROPE 

If  opponents  can  convince  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission tliat  production  costs  of  American 
rteel  are  competitive  with  those  in  Europe. 
It  will  be  grist  to  the  Kefauver  mill.  The 
•ftonessee  Senator  last  fall  sought  to  prove 
hjft  that,  in  his  unsuccessful  effort  to  pry 
gaft  data  from  four  major  steelmalcers.  Ke- 
num  wanted  the  information  to  determine 
whether  steel  pricing  policy  required  tougher 
ujtitnwt  laws. 

Although  the  complaint  has  received  little 
publicity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has 
been  widely  discussed  in  the  European  press. 
u  the  dumping  charges  stick,  the  Common 
lUrket  might  be  tempted  to  take  retalia- 
tory measures  against  American  exports,  as 
it  did  last  year  when  the  United  States 
lUpped  added  restrictions  on  carpets  and 
lUn.  Furthermore.  Uncle  Sam's  bargaining 
poelUon  would  suffer  at  the  very  time  he's 
leeklng  a  reduction  ol  EEC  barriers  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Antidumping  procedure  is  split  in  two 
parts.  First  the  Treasury  Department  must 
determine  whether  the  foreign  Arms  are 
indeed  aeiiing  in  the  United  States  at  less 
than  fair  value — that  is.  at  less  than  the 
price  at  which  they  sell  in  oversea  markets. 

Then  the  Tariff  Commission  must  decide 
whether  the  domestic  industry  has  suffered 
injury.  If  it  so  decides,  a  special  dvimping 
duty  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
price  offered  in  the  United  States  and  that 
charged  overseas  is  Imposed. 

In  the  present  case,  the  Treasury  last 
December  found  reason  to  suspect  that 
foreign  wire  rods  were  being  dumped  here. 
Pending  its  final  determination.  It  ordered 
tppralsement  withheld.  This  meant  that  Im- 
ported wire  rods  were  free  to  enter  the  coun- 
try but  would  be  subject  to  an  antldvunping 
duty,  retroactive  to  December,  U  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  subsequently  rule  in 
tavor  of  the  domestic  ffrms. 

BUSINESS  injury  CLAIMED 

Importers  and  the  domestic  fabricators 
claim  their  business  has  been  hurt  badly 
by  this  tariff  uncertainty.  Some  charge 
Uiere  have  been  unnecessary  delays  in  the 
Treasury,  which  has  had  the  complaint 
nearly  6  months,  and  that  the  domestic 
producers  are  In  no  hurry  to  have  the  issue 
settled  since  imports  already  have  been  hurt. 

A  Treasury  spokesman  said  yesterday  its 
decision  should  be  forthcoming  next  week. 
The  Tariff  Commission  must  thea  decide  the 
Injury  question  within  3  months. 

The  Treasury  is  expected  to  rule  that 
dumping  exists.  European  firms  concede 
they  have  sold  wire  rods  here  for  less  than  on 
the  Continent  but  only  in  order  to  meet 
competition  from  the  Japanese,  whose  price 
In  the  United  States  is  understood  to  be  no 
less  than  their  domestic  price. 

At  the  time  of  the  complaint,  the  going 
price  for  Imported  wire  rods  was  about  $114 
»  ton  against  the  fair  value  price  of  9122.60 
which  the  domestic  producers  say  prevailed 
in  Europe.  The  Japanese  reportedly  charge 
WO  a  ton  in  their  home  market. 

But  the  price  charged  by  American  steel 
mills  ranges  between  $140  and  $150. 

Kurt  Orban,  the  largest  American  mill 
kgent  for  imported  rods,  claims  research  ha« 
convinced  him  wire  rods  can  be  made  for 


$83  a  ton  in  this  country.  One  southern 
fabricator  says  that  he  and  several  other 
consumers  considered  setting  up  their  own 
rodmill  in  Texas  to  dodge  the  high  domestic 
price.  They  figured  they  could  turn  out  rods 
for  $90  a  ton  the  first  year.  $85  there- 
after. (The  plan  was  abandoned  because 
of  world  overcapacity,  the  fabricator  said.) 

CAPTIVE   MILLS 

The  200  small  independent  fabricators, 
which  draw  wire  from  rods  to  make  bagging 
ties,  fencing,  nails,  paper  clip  and  staple 
wire,  building  mesh  and  the  like,  compete 
with  "captive"  mills  owned  by  the  big  pri- 
mary steel  producers. 

The  captive  mills  buy  rods  from  the  parent 
mills  at  $140-$150  a  ton  but  are  competitive 
with  the  Independents  on  prices  of  finished 
products,  say  $158  a  ton  for  building  mesh. 
The  independents  claim  the  primary  pro- 
ducers care  little  if  their  fabricating  sub- 
sidiaries lose  money  since  the  profit  margin 
is  so  high  on  the  rods  sold  to  them. 

The  independents,  which  purchase  some 
rods  from  the  domestic  mills,  claim  they 
must  buy  some  cheaper  foreign  steel  to  make 
any  profit.  The  primary  producers,  they  say, 
make  more  by  selling  at  high  prices  than 
they  would  by  dropping  their  prices  to  the 
import  level  and  increasing  their  volume. 
Furthermore,  the  independents  argue,  any 
slash  in  domestic  rod  prices  might  weaken 
the  price  structure  for  other  products  as 
well  as  the  producers'  argument  that  they 
can't  comi>ete  with  foreign  steel. 

Most  Importers  and  small  fabricators  feel 
that  the  six  steel  firms — Armco,  Bethlehem, 
Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron.  Detroit  Steel.  Jones  & 
L^ughlin.  and  Republic — brought  the  anti- 
dumping action  for  political  reasons:  to  con- 
vince the  administration  that  no  concessions 
on  steel  shovild  be  given  In  forthcoming 
trade  talks  with  the  foreign  market;  to  per- 
suade unions  to  keep  their  demands  low  to 
protect  their  Jobs  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. 


policy,  customs  discreetly  treats  all  infor- 
mation pertaining  to  dumping  cases  as  con- 
fidential. 

It  will  only  confirm  or  deny  information 
obtained  from  other  sources.  Therefore,  the 
only  way  to  identify  a  particular  charge — 
and  against  whom  it  was  made — is  for  the 
complainant  to  announce  his  action  himself. 
Since  this  was  not  done  In  the  rebar  case,  it 
is  difficult  to  learn  more  than  the  fact  that 
a  rebar  complaint  has  been  fUed. 

There  are  indications  that  customs  will 
soon  make  a  determination  in  the  wire  mesh 
case.  This  case  has  l}een  under  study  for 
several  montlis.  Nongovernmental  sources 
think  the  mesh  charge  may  l>e  thrown  out — 
although  this  remains  to  be  seen. 

Imports  of  wire  rods  last  year  were  nearly 
645.000  net  tons,  up  from  451.000  In  1961.  Of 
this  total  nearly  300.000  tons  came  from 
Japan.  39.000  tons  from  Belgium,  about 
113,000  from  West  Germany,  46,000  from 
Avistralia  and  the  rest  scattered  among  a 
number  of  countries.  A  shade  over  half  of 
the  increase  came  from  Japan. 

Shipments  of  rods  by  domestic  mills  last 
year  were  1,017,239  net  tons  versus  935,111  in 
1961. 


[From    American    Metal    Market.    Mar.     19, 

1963 1 
Wire    Rod    Dumping    Charge    Upheld — Case 
Goes  to  Tariff  Commission;   It  Mat  Be  a 
Pyrrhic  Victory  for  Producers 
(By  Ed  Taishoff) 

Washington. — The  Customs  Bureau  ruled 
that  Belgian  steel  producers  are  selling  wire 
rod  in  this  country  at  dumping  prices. 

The  ruling  has  been  passed  on  to  the 
Tariff  Commission — which  now  will  conduct 
its  own  investigation  to  determine  if  these 
sales  are  injuring  domestic  producers. 

Sales  below  fair  value  as  well  as  Injury 
must  be  proved,  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion will  uphold  a  dumping  charge. 

The  customs  determination  yesterday  is 
the  first  major  ruling  in  any  of  the  approxi- 
mately half  dozen  major  steel  dumping 
charges  filed  within  the  past  few  months. 

Specifically,  the  Bureau  determined  that 
Belgian  wire  rod  was  being  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  fair  value — a  term  which 
means  that  the  basic  American  price  for  this 
commodity  is  less  than  its  basic  home  price. 

But  the  ruling  applies  only  to  Belgian  rod. 
No  less  than  fair  value  determination  has 
yet  been  made  on  rod  coming  from  the  other 
countries  accused  of  dumping  this  product. 
These  countries  are:  Luxembourg.  Germany. 
France,  and  Japan. 

The  wire  rod  complaint  was  made  by  a 
Washington  law  firm  on  behalf  of  five  major 
steel  producers. 

In  addition,  customs  is  studying  dumping 
charges  against  Luxembourg.  Belgian.  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Japanese  steel  pipe,  Japa- 
nese plate.  Belgian  wire  mesh,  rebars  from 
an  as  yet  unnamed  country. 

This  last  charge  apparently  was  not  filed 
by  a  major  steel  producer.    As  a  matter  of 


|From    American    Metal    Market,    Mar.    19. 
1963] 

Wire  Rod  Dumping  Charge  Upheld;  but  Is 
It  a  Pyrrhic  Victory? 
(By  Freeman  Bishop) 

Washington. — The  dumping  case  of  six 
steel  firms  against  Imports  of  Belgian  steel 
rods  may  give  Senator  Estes  Kefauver's  Anti- 
trust Subcommittee  much  of  the  Information 
sought  last  year  when  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  refused  to  uphold  a  contempt 
citation  against  most  of  the  steel  Industry. 

Forwarded  yesterday  from  the  Treasury 
were  findings  of  that  agency  in  the  donny- 
brook  heating  up  between  the  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry and  the  European  Common  Market 
nations. 

Procedure  on  antidumping  cases  Is  for 
Treasury  to  forward  Its  findings  to  the  Tariff 
Commission.  The  tariff  experts  then  have 
3  months  to  make  their  determination 
of  whether  to  uphold  antidumping  charges. 

The  entire  steel  industry  may  be  embroiled 
in  this  "case"  before  it's  over,  with  Senator 
Kefauver  pushing  hard  to  get  out  of  this  al- 
tercation the  price  data  he  sought  unsuccess- 
fully to  subpena  from  the  steel  companies 
last  year. 

Nothing  new  to  the  steel  Industry  Is  sur- 
veillance by  the  Kefauver  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee. Special  investigations  of  the  in- 
dustry have  t>een  underway  for  10  years  and 
will  continue  to  exist.  Senate  antitrusters 
promise. 

Senator  Kefauver  believes  steel  prices  are 
artificially  high  and  he  claims  prices  could 
be  lowered  to  meet  import  competition  and 
still  return  a  profit  to  the  industry. 

U.S.  producers  may  be  working  Into  a  real 
bind.  Tliey  may  be  forced  to  prove  their 
price  structure  in  order  to  uphold  the  dump- 
ing charges.  This  could  require  disclosure 
of  price  data  the  industry  doesn't  want  to 
disclose. 

Dumping  charges  against  foreign  produc- 
ers of  steel  in  U.S.  markets  are  expected  to 
be  upheld  by  Treasury;  that  Is,  that  foreign 
sellers  are  operating  In  U.S.  markets  at 
prices  lower  than  those  at  which  they  sell  the 
same  product  at  home. 

Bethlehem,  Armco.  Colorado  Fuel  tc  Iron, 
Detroit  Steel,  Jones  &  Laughlln,  and  Repub- 
lic Steel  are  the  producers  whose  complaint 
will  l>e  considered  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Charges  to  l>e  expected  on  Capitol  Hill 
against  the  steel  firms  will  Include: 

That  the  complainants  brought  the 
charges  to  forestall  wage  Increases  In  the 
wage  contract  negotiations. 
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Th&t  charges  were  to  warn  the  Kennedy 
administration  against  making  steel  conces- 
sions In  cxirrent  Common  Market  trade  nego- 
tiations. 

It  Is  expected  some  smaller  Arms  will  claim 
the  steel  dvimplng  case  was  based  on  un- 
realistic figures  and  they  will  charge  that 
larger  producers  sell  rods  to  "captlre"  firms 
at  high  prices,  making  their  profit  on  this 
transaction  while  absorbing  the  loss  by  the 
subsidiary. 

Steel  producers  will  contend  their  wage 
scales  and  production  costs  are  so  high  they 
cannot  meet  this  competition  from  abroad. 

[From  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  19.  1963 1 
U.S.   Steelmakeks  Win  a  Round — Treasthiy 

RuLzs    Bexgium    Dumped    WniE    Rods    in 

United  States;  Users  Feae  a  Taritt  Rise 

Could  Ruin  Their  Business 

The  Treasury  Department  upheld  the  com- 
plaint of  U.S.  steel  mills  that  hot-rolled  car- 
bon steel  wire  rods  are  being  imported  from 
Belgium  at  cut-rate  prices  in  violation  of  the 
U.S.  antidumping  law. 

The  TreasiuTT  referred  the  case  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  which  must  decide  whether  the 
Imports  are  injuring  U.S.  steelmakers.  If  it 
decides  they  are,  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
empowered  to  boost  customs  levies  to  bring 
the  Imports  in  line  with  domestic  goods. 

A  controversy  has  long  been  simmering  be- 
tween U.S.  producers  of  wire  rods  and  do- 
mestic users  who  have  been  buying  the  prod- 
uct from  foreign  mills.  These  users  insist 
the  steel  industry's  effort  to  reduce  the  wire 
rod  imports,  if  successful,  could  put  some  of 
the  fabricators  out  of  business. 

TO   CXJNSIOER   other   COMPLAINTS 

Under  the  antidumping  law.  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  3  months  to  decide  the  Bel- 
gian rod  case.  Treasury  officials  said  they 
hope  to  use  the  time  to  rule  on  other  sec- 
tions of  the  complaint  involving  steel  rods 
Imported  from  West  Germany,  France,  Lux- 
embovirg,  and  Japan. 

Six  U.S.  steel  mills  participated  In  the 
original  charge  against  wire  rod  Imports. 
They  were  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  Colorado 
Fuel  &  Iron  Corp..  Jones  &  Laughlln  Steel 
Corp.,  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Armco  Steel 
Corp.,  and  Detroit  Steel  Corp.  Youngstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Corp.  Joined  later. 

In  their  complaint,  filed  last  September, 
the  companies  alleged  that  Belgian  rods  were 
being  sold  in  the  United  States,  at  from 
$24.95  to  $25.85  a  ton  below  the  Indicated 
value  In  the  Belgian  market. 

The  Trea«vu-y.  In  ruling  that  the  Belgian 
prices  had  violated  the  antidumping  law, 
computed  a  weighted  average  price  for  steel 
rods  sold  in  Belgium  and  made  a  similar 
computation  for  the  price  paid  by  importers 
In  the  United  States. 

The  average  Import  price,  a  Treasury  of- 
ficial said,  was  well  below  the  European 
level.  The  official  added,  however,  that  De- 
partment rules  forbid  publication  of  the 
price  figures  used  in  the  comparison. 

An  official  of  one  of  the  U.S.  mills  that 
participated  in  the  complaint  said  of  the 
Treasury  ruling.  "We're  glad  to  have  some 
results,  but  we  had  hopes  that  the  European 
countries  would  be  considered  together 
rather  than  separately."  He  said  the  Com- 
mon Market  mills  operate  as  a  single  entity, 
through  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, and  Joint  consideration  would  have 
eased  the  investigation.  Members  of  the 
Common  Market,  in  addlton  to  Belgium,  are 
West  Germany,  France,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxemburg. 

ncpoETs  impact 
Other  sources,  however,  observed  that  U.S. 
mills  had  pushed  for  Jdnt  treatment  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  because  It  would  have 
been  easier  for  the  mills  to  prove  injury  from 
the  combined  imports  of  all  foreign  nations, 
instead  of  one  by  one. 


The  Impact  of  wire  rod  Imports  has  been 
significant.  According  to  Industry  data,  for- 
eign producers  sold  645,000  tons  of  the  prod- 
uct in  this  covmtry  last  year,  up  from  461,000 
tons  in  1961  and  only  64,000  tons  in  1957. 
The  imported  volume  in  1963  accounted  for 
39  percent  of  the  U.S.  wire  rod  market. 

The  Treasury  estimated  the  value  of  wire 
rods  Imported  from  Belgium  last  year  at  $1.8 
million. 

Imported  rods  have  sold  for  as  little  as  $95 
a  ton  in  recent  months.  Prices,  however, 
have  moved  to  $105  to  $115  a  ton,  still  well 
below  the  U.S.-made  price  of  generally  $140 
to  $145  a  ton. 

Despite  the  price  differential.  U.S.  import- 
ers of  the  foreign-made  goods  insist  there  is 
no  violation  of  the  antidumping  law.  De- 
clared Ernest  Wimpfheimer.  president  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Imported  Steel,  a  New 
York  trade  group  representing  importers: 

"We  think  that  the  dumping  charge  has 
no  merit  and  tlie  sooner  we  have  a  chance  to 
present  the  evidence  the  sooner  we  can  get  a 
determination  and  dismiss  the  complaint. 
There  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  this 
case  will  be  dismissed  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion with  a  finding  of  no  injury  to  the 
American  steel  Industry." 

U.S.  fabricators  said  they  have  been  buy- 
ing the  imported  rods  because  they  can't 
afford  the  higher  priced  domestic  goods. 
Many  contend  that  even  if  U.S.  mills  are 
able  to  force  higher  prices  on  Imports,  this 
won't  mean  more  business  for  domestic  steel 
makers.  The  fabricators  said  they  still  won't 
be  able  to  afford  the  U.S.  rods. 

Nearly  300  small  companies  process  wire 
rods  into  such  products  as  wire  staples,  chain 
link  fence,  and  nuts  and  bolts,  and  a  large 
percentage  of  them  use  imported  steel.  Some 
said  they  would  try  to  pass  higher  import 
prices  along  to  customers,  but  most  insisted 
the  market  wouldn't  stand  this  and  that  It 
would  mean  a  sharp  pinch  on  profit. 

Some  users  of  wire  rods  and  drawn  wire 
have  even  charged  that  U.S.  mills  have  re- 
fused to  cut  the  price  of  rods  or  wire,  but 
have  flashed  prices  on  some  finished  wire 
products  in  recent  years  to  put  a  squeeze  on 
these  smaller  companies  with  which  they 
compete  for  wire  product  business.  One 
Texas  maker  of  wire  mesh  used  to  reinforce 
concrete  said  It  has  filed  complaints  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Texas  at- 
torney general  that  UB.  mills  charge  more 
for  wire  used  to  make  the  mesh  than  they  do 
for  the  finished  mesh  itself. 

An  attorney  for  makers  and  importers  of 
European  steel  said  some  wire-rod  users  plan 
to  testify  at  any  Tariff  Commission  hearing 
that  U.S.  mills  are  squeezing  these  customers 
by  selling  wire  products  at  a  relatively  small 
markup  over  the  rod  prices,  or  even  at  the 
same  prices.  The  counsel  alao  said  he  plans 
to  offer  evidence  aimed  at  showing  U.8.  mills 
are  pricing  their  wire  rods  more  than  $50  a 
ton  above  the  cost  of  making  them. 

A  Midwest  maker  of  chain-link  fence  and 
wire  mesh  used  to  reinforce  concrete  for  such 
uses  as  garage  fioors.  delivers  the  mesh  to 
customers  at  Grand  Island.  Nebr..  for  a  price 
equal  to  8  cents  a  pound.  The  company 
currently  pays  about  9  cents  a  pound  for 
Japanese  wire  rods,  giving  it  a  2-cent  spread 
to  prepare  the  rods,  draw  the  wire,  fabri- 
cate the  mesh  and  ship  It  to  Grand  Island. 

A  $10-PER-TON  RISE  COtJLD  BX  FATAL 

But  this  concern  said  it  would  have  to  pay 
7>/^  cents  a  pound  for  domestic  rods,  and 
freight  charges  to  Grand  Island  alone  would 
b«  more  than  that  half-cent  spread.  If  im- 
ported rods  climbed  another  $10  a  ton.  or  a 
half-cent  a  pound,  "we'd  Just  have  to  throw 
relnfcM-clng  mesh  in  mothballs,"  a  company 
official  said. 

An  eastern  rod  user  said  It  would  have  to 
pay  necu-Iy  $145  a  ton  for  domestic  rods,  but 
sells  its  wire  product  for  an  average  of  only 
$150  a  ton  and  has  operating  and  overhead 
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costs  of  more  than  $30  a  ton.    The  com 
currently  pays  about  $105  a  ton  tottSSl 
wire  rods  and  said  that  if  the  price  rot^ 
around  $115.  "we'd  have  a  difficult  tiSekl^ 
Ing  our  head  above  water."  ^*^" 

US.  steel  mills  in  the  past  6  months  .w 
have  filed  antidumping  complalnu  j»^i^ 
European  and  Japanese  producers  of^Jf 
ard  pipe.  Japanese  makers  of  hot-rolletf!Si" 
and  Canadian  producers  of  rclnforcln*  wj? 

Mnny  wire-rod  customers  insist  hwl 
foreign  rod  prices  wouldn't  swing  tl^* 
domestic  rods,  which  would  still  be  toohJ? 
in  price  unless  U-S.  mills  abaodoa  ^ 
policy  of  not  cutting  rod  prices  to  laett  tT 
port  competition.  •' 

The  eastern  company  that  buys  30  atum^t 
of  Its  rods  from  abroad  said  that  as  fmb!! 
rod  prices  rise,  "the  saving  on  the  30b» 
cent  we  buy  is  less  effective.  We  coujdB, 
afford  to  do  other  than  buy  a  larger  db 
centage  from  abroad  to  keep  oxu  STUMt 
cost  of  supply  down."  Many  rod  usctiood 
tend  the  antidumping  drive  seems  lo  point 
less  that  U.S.  mills  must  be  waging  u  ^ 
some  reason  such  as  attempting  to  crcau  i 
general  hostility  toward  imported  steel. 

OUTCOME  IN  DOUBT 

Domestic  steel  mills  that  make  wire  ndi 
say  they  don't  know  what  the  final  outcoo* 
of  their  antidumping  drive  will  be.  Bat 
some  feel  that  if  im{>ort  prices  are  boosted  i 
bit.  and  they  can  count  on  these  prtocsAs*. 
Ing  there,  then  the  U.S.  mills  will  be  tbicto 
trim  their  own  prices  enough  to  wla  back 
some  business.  "Until  the  antldumptM 
law  is  enforced,  it's  impossible  f or  tb*  (b. 
mestic  mills  to  know  what  we're  golaf  to^ 
to  get  this  business  back.  We've  got  to  $i. 
clde  where  we  stand  first."  one  major  pn. 
ducer  said. 

Steel  mills  deny  any  effort  to  put  s  mfntat 
on  their  wire  rod  customers.  A  few  In^ 
they  have  at  times  offered  price  conoeaisoi 
on  rods.  And  while  most  mills  concede  tbiy 
haven't  tried  to  bring  the  price  of  rods  don 
to  meet  import  prices,  they  insist  timt 
prices  are  far  too  low  to  attempt  to  coapeti 
with  them  and  they  have  no  assuraaet  Vbej 
wouldn't  go  still  lower  If  they  did  inaiEt  tbc 
try. 

PMCX-BntUCTTTRX    DAMAOXT 

Some  steel  sales  officials  said  tbey  hiw 
met  price  reductions  on  many  fabrioM 
wire  products  but  not  on  wire  rods  becMsi 
there  seemed  more  Justification  for  adJvR- 
ment  on  fabricated  wire  products.  La 
drastic  cuts  were  needed  on  the  fabrlcaM 
products  and  a  greater  profit  margin  vm 
available  to  play  with,  they  said.  '^aUto 
rods,"  said  one  official,  "you  have  a  ctaa&ot  to 
be  competitive  with  the  going  prtoi  on 
mesh." 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Bir.  Prai- 
dent,  I  do  not  express  an  opinion  on  the 
factual  issue  raised  by  the  dumptnt 
charges.  That  is  for  the  Treasury  to 
determine.  Neither  do  I  venture  t  eon- 
elusion  on  the  question  of  injury  or  po- 
tential injury.  That  is  for  the  TkiH 
Commission  to  decide.  However,  $i  i 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  oo 
Small  Bu.siness.  and  as  author  of  8. 1101 
and  S.  1108.  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
the  implications  of  this  controversy  Ut 
small,  independent,  nonintegrated  wire 
rod  fabricators. 

The  six  major  steel  companies  wbleh 
have  filed  the  dumping  complaint- 
Bethlehem,  Republic,  Jones  L  Laughln. 
Armco,  Colorado  Fuel  b  Iron,  and  Detir* 
Steel — are  all  vertically  Integrated  Bttd 
producers.  They  make  both  wire  rod»- 
an  intermediate  raw  material — and  sucfc 
finished  products  as  bale  ties,  wire  me^ 
chain  link  fence,  nails  and  staples.  and» 
forth.      All    of    these    companies  r«i» 
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ng  the  15  largest  steel  companies  in 
iSunited  States.  All  appear  on  Fortune 
IJLgzineb  list  of  the  500  largest  indus- 
^1  corporations  in  the  country.  All 
Sdm  that  they  have  been  injured  by  the 
moortation  of  wire  rods  from  abroad. 
Sof  them  ostensibly  want  the  volume  of 
aJch  imports  reduced  and/or  the  price 
ofSiported  wire  rods  raised,  or  both. 

The  users  of  wire  rods,  however,  take 
,  diametrically  opposite  view.  They  are 
^le  small,  nonintegrated  fabricators  who 
jjit  normally  buy  their  raw  material 
from  the  Integrated  giants,  and  must 
tneo  compete  with  these  giants  in  the 
-le  of  finished  products.  These  small 
businessmen  are  peculiarly  vulnerable  to 
jharpshooting  tactics  by  their  Integrated 
supplier-competitors.  They  have  to  live 
under  a  regime  of  administered  prices, 
(jominated  by  the  integrated  steel  pro- 
ducers who  face  their  customers  with  a 
loUd  phalanx  of  identical  prices.    They 
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have  to  live  in  constant  fear  of  discrimi- 
natory denials  of  supply  and  predatory 
price  squeezes  which  the  steel  giants  ap- 
ply with  periodic  regularity.  These 
practices,  say  the  independents,  have 
been  used  against  them  recently  for  the 
express  purpose  of  driving  them  out  of 
business  and  leaving  the  production  of 
wire  products  in  the  hands  of  a  vertically 
integrated  oligor>oly.  Therefore,  with 
rod  prices  increasing  faster  than  product 
prices,  the  independents  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  turn,  at  least  in  part,  to  im- 
ported rods,  for  competitive  survival. 
They  now  fear  that  small  business  might 
be  injured  seriously — and  perhaps  fatal- 
ly— if  the  Tariff  Commission  were  to  up- 
hold the  dumping  charges,  and  if,  as  a 
consequence,  wire  rod  imports  were 
either  to  be  curtailed  or  to  be  subjected 
to  imwarranted  price  hikes. 

Mr.  President.  I  reiterate  that  my  pri- 
mai-y  concern  is.  not  with  a  particular 


product  or  a  particular  case,  but  with 
the  problem  of  vertical  integration  as  it 
impinges  on  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. I  am  concerned  with  the  wire  rod 
matter  only  because  it  affects  the  fate  of 
some  300  independent  fabricators,  and 
only  because  it  illustrates  how  the  verti- 
cal price  squeeze  may  strangle  the  small - 
business  component  of  an  entire  industry. 
Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  there  has  indeed  been  a  squeeze 
on  the  small  wire  rod  fabricators,  I  have 
asked  my  staff  to  assemble  for  me  some 
authoritative  data  on  the  behavior  of 
various  steel  prices  in  recent  years. 
These  data,  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  price  indexes,  are  summarized 
in  a  table  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Wholesale  priee  index  for  selected  steel  products,  Iffoo-GJ 

1 1055 '100] 


8*inl- 
ftnlslMHl 

steel 
products 

(10-13) 

Billets, 
rrrollin;; 

rarbon 
(10-13-01) 

Wire  roils 
(10-13-11) 

Finlslicil 

stwl 

prtxlucts 

(10-14) 

DrawTi 

wire, 

rarlioii 

(l(V-14-76) 

Bale  ties, 

cnrbon 

(10-14-82) 

Nails, 

wlreSd 

common 

(10-14-86) 

Barljcd 

wire. 

galvanlred 

(10-14-91) 

Woven 
» ire  fence, 
galvanized 
(10-14-96) 

Welded 

wire 

fabric 

(10-82-51)  > 

Chain 

link 

fence 

(10-82-«l) 

titf 

100.00 
107.00 
118.50 
la.  90 
124.80 
124.50 
124.  20 
124.  20 

100.00 

imoo 

118.  SO 
r22.70 
124.60 
124.60 
124.60 
124.00 

100.00 
111. HO 
122.60 
128.  90 
131.60 
131  60 
131.60 
131.  U) 

100.00 
I0H.40 
llH.7(t 
122.90 
124. «» 
124.70 
124..TII 
123.  W) 

100.00 
106.  50 
119.70 
I2.V  10 
127  50 
127.  .-iO 
127.  50 
127.00 

100.00 
110.30 
120.90 
129.20 
129.20 
126.20 
124.00 
124.00 

100.00 
108.80 
117.10 
119.90 
119.  tfO 
117.  10 
11.5.  10 
115.10 

100.00 
108.00 
114.30 
116.  .50 
116.70 
114.40 
111.90 
112.00 

100.00 
109.40 
119. 10 
122.  50 
122.  GO 
1-20.00 
117.60 
117.70 

100.00 

(») 

126.20 

130.60 

130.60 

130.60 

130.60 

125.50 

100.00 

hm     

106.60 

NgT     

I1&20 

KJO 

121.60 

1^ 

121.60 

UK       

121.00 

UK      

121.60 

ije["      

121.60 

iJanuiiry  I«.W-«Wi. 
!N'ot  available. 

Souro-:  U.S.  ncpartmont  ol  LnI.or.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  ^Miolesalc  rriccs 
and  Price  Indexes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  foregoing  table  shows  that, 
ance  1955,  the  price  of  wire  rods  has  in- 
creased far  more  than  the  price  of  the 
billets  out  of  which  wire  rods  are  made, 
and  also  more  than  the  price  of  various 
finished  products  into  which  wire  rods 
are  transformed.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  wire  rod  prices  are  clearly  out 
of  line  with  related  steel  prices,  and  that 
the  users  of  wire  rods — especially  the 
small,  independent  fabricators — have 
been  caught  in  a  price  squeeze.  More 
important,  it  indicates  that,  starting  in 
1959,  the  squeeze  in  the  case  of  some 
products  has  become  a  double  squeeze, 
because  in  that  year  the  price  of  several 
finished  products  was  actually  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  here  certainly  is  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  problem  of  vertical 
integration  and  the  need  for  possible  ac- 
tion along  the  lines  of  S.  1107  and  S. 
1108.  Certainly,  there  is  need  for  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  impact  of 
vertical  integration — not  only  on  wire 
rod  fabricators,  or  steel  fabricators  gen- 
erally, but  also  on  other  lnde];>endent 
businessmen  caught  in  a  system  of  dual 
distribution,  i  note  that  the  Roo-sevelt 
subcommittee  in  the  House  has  already 
begun  hearings.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly, which  has  been  assigned  legis- 
lative responsibility  on  the  Senate  side, 
for  S.  1107  and  S.  1108,  will  conduct 
parallel  hearings  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
0^  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOBGOBLINS  ON  THE  RIGHT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  KucHEL]  delivered  a  mag- 
nificent address  in  the  Senate  last  week 
in  which  he  exix)sed  the  hysterical, 
phoney,  and  sometimes  ridiculously  lu- 
dicrous campaign  being  stirred  up  by 
groups  he  aptly  categorized  as  "fright 
peddlers." 

He  pointed  out  that  those  who  instigate 
charges  of  treason  and  worse  against 
every  Government  decision  with  which 
they  disagree  "defile  the  honorable  phi- 
losophy of  conservatism — as  thoroughly 
{is  the  Communists  defile  the  honorable 
philosophy  of  libei-alism."  Like  the 
Communists,  the  extreme  right  has  Its 
dupes  and  front  organizations.  Ob- 
viously there  are  many  cases  in  which 
well-intentioned  but  misguided  persons 
have  been  deceived  by  the  propaganda, 
the  outright  lies,  and  the  excessive  zeal 
of  the  leaders  of  such  efforts. 


The  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Ml'.  KucHEL]  deserves  and  has 
already  received  the  highest  praise  from 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  and 
from  many  of  our  leading  newspapers. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Hobgoblins  on  the  Right," 
commended  him  for  doing  "a  good,  and 
a  needed  j  ob. "  The  courageous  and  con- 
structive speech  is  typical  of  the  out- 
standing service  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  It  is  one  more  milestone  in 
a  career  which  has  made  him  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  respected  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hobgoblins  on  the  Right 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  John  Blrchers 
and  others  of  the  extreme  right  in  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kttchel's  California  backyard. 
To  take  them  on  in  open  battle  as  he  has 
done  repeatedly  calls  for  political  courage  of 
no  mean  order.  But  the  Republican  Senate 
whip  Is  performing  a  service  not  only  to  his 
party  but  to  his  State  and  his  country  by 
exposing  those  who.  as  he  put  It,  "defile  the 
honorable  philosophy  of  conserratlsm." 

The  far  right,  like  the  far  left,  generally 
finds  no  respectable  voices,  among  the  press 
or  public  men.  to  speak  for  it.  As  a  result, 
many  canards  originate  in  their  little  hate 
sheets  and  their  little  hate  speeches  and  cir- 
culate unchecked.    It  is  amazing  with  what 
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crwiuiity  the  wUdest  ■*ori«8  are  acc«pt«»  by    spect  to  the  people's  wants  and  as  con-        There  being  no  obJecUon  th^  ^u 
S°^/n';S'f*:^?S-S.^"ir;St^J.*tl^:     ^ervauve  with   respect   to   the  people-s     was  ordered  to  be  printed  "to "S^tSS! 


of  cannibal   African*  being  trained  by  the      ^oiypv^                *~"'*       '    '~    "*"    *~"*"^  "  "««"*"'^"^  '*' "^  ***"'****  "^  tile 

United  Nations  In  Georgia  to  take  orer  the          IT^'*                   .        «w       i         ^  .».  "  lOUOWS: 

United  States  could,  one  would  imagine,  de-        f^^,  Kkatdig  is  a  liberal,  and  the  rec-  nkujctb)  iHjronc. 

ceive  no  one.  yet  Senator  Kuchxi.  says  it  is     O^a  wiU  demonstrate  it.    Again  and  again  Senators  Kuchkl  and  Httmiwm. 

mentioned  In  many  of  the  "fright  letters"      in  controversies  in  the  Senate  involving  troduced  a  minor  blU  t^tloM*  ^***  ^ 

luman  liberty   at  have  been  enacted.     lu  oun^T  ??*« 


he  receives. 


human  freedom  and  human 


purpose  u 


?»WT 


There  Is  a  philosophy  of  conservatism,  and.  home    or    in    mankind's    struggles     all  to  put  workmen  in  the  buUdlnr  ^L!? 

as  Mr   KuoBi  says,  it  is  an  honorable  one.  around   this  globe,  he   has   been   in   the  an  equal   footing  with   other^LSil  * 

f^rtJ.  whS'i^fr,rt'Tiv^°.rr,?^,fr^X''h.  ,.^I  vanguard  of  the  true  Uberals.    With  re-  exercising  the  right  of  peacef^^JglJf 

stories  wh«|^  sound  like  a  mixture  of  the  late  .  .     -        ,  txilicv— with  rpsoprt  t/»  thi»  At   present    the    law    Is    grossly   duiz!?* 

and  unlamented  Julius  Strelchers  outpour-  f^}  ^  nscai  poucy— »iui  respect  lo  Uie  ^      *^      senator  KTrr-rrin  h«-^.  ™crt»j^ 

ings  with  the  tales  of  the  Brothers  Or\mm.  intricate  problems  of  American  Gtovern-  JJ^'J  tmnloTe^^rTfi^  ?*^  "«•  >» 

Kor  wlU  American  security  be  promoted  by  ment  in  the  fields  of  finance.  taxaUon.  J^rJi  JJietS  in\  j.^  ^  "«*l. 

keeping  a   wary  eye  on   imaginary  Mongol  and    the    proper   expenditure    of    public  construction  workers  may  not  ^^^  *« 

h<»:des   clustering   Just   across   the   Mexican  moneys  as  distmguished  from  improper          This    inconsistency    arises   from  tii. 

border.    Above  aU,  the  wrong  that  is  done  to  expenditures — I  salute  my  colleague  from  that  a  manufacturing  plant  is  ususST  *" 

patrloUc    Americans    by    such    right-wing  jjew  York  as  a  true  COnservaUve.     That  ated  by  a  single  employer  and  a  constnS: 

^^^^r^^'^Tu^^I^                 ^  ^  not  a  non  sequitur.  because  the  rec-  Project   involves  many   different  SSS 

service  and  the  public  order.  .  which  the  Senator  from  New  York  "^^  Supreme  Court  ruled  more  thanTHSS 

This  country  needs  to  have  its  beet  minds,  V™  ^*nicxi  uie  oenaior  irom  x>tew   xorK                 *;      -t^^.      -i*rtrtM.«.  ~i!Ll"'* 

and  all  good  citizens,  trading  thoughts  openly  tMr.  Keatinc ]  has  made  in  this  Chamber  Jg  \^^   ta^ckUver.^i^^^''^  *  >»■ 

in  the  marketplace  of  ideas.     What  U  dam-  shows  that  he  has  foUowed  the  kind  of  craftsmen  refuse  to  ciross  the^IL*^"** 

aging   are    imder-the-coimter   deals,    secret  political  philosophy  laid  down  by  a  great.  eiecUJclans  are  guUty  of  causlMs  s^SIli?! 

connlvlngs,  faked  goods  and  counterfeit  in-  dedicated  American  patriot.  boycott  in  vlolaUon  of  the  Taf UBmST? 

tellectual  currency.    By  acting  as  a  kind  of  i  am  glad  to  recall  the  sincere  cour-  The  reasoning  u  that  the  brlcklsvwr^ 

^hI!^.      .    fif  V^""  ^  police  the  phony  ^ge  and  the  COnstrucUve  criticism  which  penters.  and  so  forth  have  been  uSwL 

dlS^^a^^^a^dTn^eedt^Tb.  rh^e^yj  have  motivated  his  comments  with  re-  ^^'^  r^^X^Tnlr^^'l^'f^ 

the    United    States    has    enough    dangeroL  Spect    to    those    Important    segmente    Of  bC^^  wlU^  tie  iSSSL  <^tS2J*» 

enemies  without  inventing  any  hobgobUns.  our  foreign  poUcy  which  have  riveted  ttie          Actually.  theVJcSSaJy^JStt^^ 

»,    «.^^^^^«      „    -^    .^     .      .,.  .^  eyes  of  the  Nation  upon  them— Cuba,  for  -as    dMionwi    tn    nrnt*it    .v.^^il'T^** 

Se^to^^^f^ J^Vo^'^JJIh  •  """^  **""  ^*^P^^-     Sound  and  soUd  have  been  p mi^'Tr^I.ei^g  ^2^?  b^aS^ii^ 

S^^J^^^^^T        i^T^^  J-   o        .  ^"^   discourses   which    have   come    from  with  which  they  have  no  connectton^ 

f          S^       4           ^                    Senator  the  mouth  of  Senator  Kiating  in  this  not  intended  to  apply  to  construcuoT 2 

irom  Calilomla.  Chamber  and  in  this  country.  where  members  of  many  different  uaten*) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  obvi-  So  on  this  occasion  I  simply  want  to  'forking  together,  under  separau  savloyn, 

ously  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  repeat  my  thanks  to  a  friend  of  years.  °"  *  ■*°^'®  project.    But  in  the  light «( ft, 

New  York  for  his  very  generous  com-  and  in  doing  so  to  say  that  the  people  of  empuST  theTmimM'^frade.''??^**^  ■• 

ments.  and   I   thank  him.     I   am  also  the  country  are  grateful  that  the  people  X^n^iii  be  nllSSLT  to  en;^**!!:; 

grateful   that   the   Senator   from   New  of  New  York  have  sent  him  here  to  bring  discrimination.    Incidenuiiy,  tanuTim. 

York,  has  once  again  made  comments  his  experience,  his  courage,  and  his  high  dent  Eisenhower  asked  Ck>ngresB  to  emict 

on  a  very  grave   national  problem,  so  principles   to   bear  upon   the    manifold  thu  injustice  back  in  1964.    How  long  wn  ^ 

that  they  may  be  spread  on  the  Record,  problems  which  continue  to  plague  our  ^**  Congress  to  make  an  adjustment  la  oi 

pgQpjg  law  on  which  there  appears  to  be  wldi^nM 

T^rrr^  to  senator  kea^o  p.^^-;S"d^°^SS«.rS"lS%H^^d  "'"""" 

Mr.   KUCHEL.     Mr.   President,   the  from  California  for  these  kind  expres-  UNITED  JEWISH  APPEAL  ANNIVB. 

present    occui>ant    of    the    chair    [Mr.  sioos.    I  know  of  no  one  from  whom  I  SARY  WEEK  IN  NEW  YORK  8TA1I 

Bbxwstkk]  represents  one  great  Amerl-  would  treasure  more  such  statements  of        j^y  KEATING     Mr  President 

can  political  party.    The  Senator  from  commendation.    I  shall  always  remem-  the  week  of  May  ft-12  the  neoole 

New  York  I  Mr.  KkatikgI  and  I  repre-  ber  them.    I  am  more  grateful  than  I  York  State  are  making  United  JewM 

Appeal  Anniversary  Wedc    By  pndi. 

mation  of  Ctov.  Nelson  A.  RockefeOer. 

my  State  is  paying  tribute  to  the  untlr- 

-.        J    1        4  J          w        «      ji-  »#     r^TTi-TTTrr,      «,     «_    ij     *    I     ^  ^8  efforts  of  the  United  Jewish  Appal 

same  ends  in  mind:  perhaps  for  differ-  Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr   President,  Just  a  ^^ich  has  aided  over  3  million  wS 

ent  purposes,   but  nevertheless   clearly  few  days  ago  the  distinguished  majority  ^hose  lives  have  been  touched  IwS- 

the  same  goals  to  reach.    Therefore.  Mr.  whip  iMr.  HtncpHRSY]   and  I  Joined  in  versity 

President,  we  need  to  be  on  guard.  sponsoring  situs  picketing  legislation—        Th^  appeal  has  played  an  instniaaiil 

I  take  this  occasion  to  salute  the  Jun-  legislation   recommended   by   President  ^le  In  keeping  alive  the  tradltiODind 

ior  Senator  from  New  York.    Kennith  Eisenhower  In  his  state  of  the  Union  heritage  of  Jevvish  life  at  a  time  vhait 

Keating  has  served  his  State  and  his  messages  on  at  least  three  occasions;  leg-  ,^j^g    threatened    by    brutal    opDicMn 

Nation  for  many  years.    He  has  served  Islation  designed  to  provide  that  there  dedicated  to  its  extinction     TDdar  Iti 

America  In  war  and  in  peace.    Over  his  shall  be  one   labor  poUcy  in  America,  y^^al  programs  are  bringing  h^Sim 

years  of  service  in  the  UJS.  Senate  his  rather  than  two,  as  is  the  case,  regret-  and  a  better  life  to  people  in  28naa» 

has  been  a  magnificent  record  of  true  tably,  at  the  moment.                                            w     Prp^idpnt  t  anrT!iAc.«.H  fh^n- 

liberalism.    He  is  a  RepubUcan  who  has  In  a  word,  we  seek  to  give  to  men  in  ernor  RSefXrh^ set  Side  UdlwS 

stood  foursquare  for  that  eternal  Amer-  the    building    and    construcUon    trades  .„  honor  of  thP  TTnit>^   TpwUH  aibmL 

ican  gospel,  equal  treatment  under  law.  precisely  the  same  rights  that  their  fel-  and  ask  unLilmoiw^oment  t^t  hSao- 

I  liave  been  glad  in  the  Senate,  along  low  Americans  in  industrial  unions  have  clamation  be  nrint^d  atthu  Mint  In  the 

with  my  Republican  colleagues  and  my  had   under   the  law— no   more   and   no  SJSw            Panted  at  this  point  in  tne 

Democratic    colleagues,    to    follow    his  less.                                                                       tvi^^I  »«.««„  «^  ^k«»-*.^«   ♦*.«  „»w4. 

equal  treatment  for  all  Americans — rich  contained  a  very  excellent  editorial  dls-  Racoon  a.^  fniinwn-              *^ 

and   poor,    black   and   white.    Christian  cussing  the  reasons  why   our  proposed  "'■*-*'"*'••"*"""*'•• 

and  Jew,  big  and  little— in  this  great,  legislation  ought  to  be  enacted  into  law.                       ^''*'"k°IJ!T^  T'°**'  .. 

free  Republic  of  ours.  i  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of                            luucvrvn  cHiu-i-.^^ 

I  remember  something  that  General  that  editorial.   entiUed   "Neglected  In-                            PaocuiMaTioN 

msenhower   said  wlien  he  was  in   toe  Justice."  which  appeared  In  the  May  6        since  lu  establishment  in  i»M.  ViM 

White  House.    He  said  he  wanted  to  de-  edlUon    of    that    great    newspaper,    be  Jewish  Appeal  has  dedicated  itself  to  •» 

scribe  his  philosophy  as  liberal  with  re-  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.  taining  Jewish  ufe  wherever  it  is  threstewd. 


omit 


sent  another. 

It  is  an  American  tragedy  that  those 
on  the  extreme  left,  and  those  on  the 
extreme  right,  have  almost  precisely  the 


can  express. 
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^ted  sutes  and  other  free  lands.    During     ..jjig  hits."  Infinitely  fewer  small  "hits."     were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

M  fcUtorlc    quarter    century,   the    United 
•jJ^Appeal    has    aided    t    mimon   per 
''•"^-_   ii«M   have 


whose 


^u^  llTW  have  been  shadowed  by 
*Z.ie»ne«e  and  oppression. 
•TTiu  19«3  campaign,  the  United  Jewish 
il-i  must  go  forward  with  iU  urgent  pro- 
iSTof  redeeming  the  lives  and  strength- 
^^  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  still  caught 
"^Lt  currents  of  a  tempestuous  world. 
IjL^itflt  o*  thousands  of  human  beings 
^J^be  helped   in   28   nations  around   the 

•^  therefore.  I.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 
«^!rnor  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  do 
*!L  proclaim  May  «-ia.  1M3.  as  United 
JJS   Appeal    Anniversary    Week    in    New 

Yivfc  State. 

OlTen  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal  of 
the  SUte  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  of  Albany 
Ju  18th  day  of  April  in  the  year  of  our 

^ggu,]  Nelson    A.    RocKEriLLEK. 

Bt  the  Governor : 

William    A.    Ronan. 
Secretary  to  the  Governor. 

l£r.  KEATING.     Mr.  President.  I  sug- 


The 


(Mt  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER. 
jlext  will  call  the  roll. 

Xhe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

iherolL 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President.   I 

Ilk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 

lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


-  to  resettling  the  uprooted  In  Israel,  the     crews  and  musicians,   rising   costs,  few 
u>»   .  „.-.-  .nrt  other  free  lands,    ^u^ng    ..jjig  hits."  hiflnitely  fewcT  small  "hits." 

"°*'***    many  deficit  productions — this  has  been 
the  distressing  pattern. 

Recognizing  the  situation,  leaders  of 
the  legitimate  stage  have  not  been  In- 
active; they  have  tried  every  tyi>e  of 
remedy. 

For  a  number  of  years,  for  example, 
some  leaders  of  the  American  National 
Theater  and  Academy — ANTA — char- 
tered by  the  Congress,  envisioned  a  "40 
theater  plan"  throughout  the  country. 
And  there  have  been  other  plans  as  well, 
in  which  Broadway  hoped  to  "hatch" 
theaters  imder  its  wing  in  other  States. 
All  of  these  plans  have  floundered,  usu- 
ally on  the  hard  rock  of  finances. 

Now.  however,  leadership  at  the  grass- 
roots has  asserted  itself.  Dynamic,  civic- 
minded  individuals  and  organizations 
have  welded  community  pride,  profes- 
sional artistry  and  strong  financial  back- 
ing into  an  unbeatable  combination. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Mmne- 
apolis  and  St.  Paul,  Tyrone  Guthrie,  the 
Walker  Foundation,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, John  Cowles,  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and  all 
the  other  trallblazers  who  have  made 
this  event  ixjssible. 

This  was  ti-uly  an  inspiring  occasion 
for  the  people  of  the  up[>er  Midwest,  par- 
ticularly the  people  of  the  Twin  Cities  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  tne 
opening  of  the  Guthrie  Theater,  because 
it  marks  a  new  point  in  the  history  of 
the  arts  smd  cultural  development.  It 
was  imix>ssible  for  me  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion.  However  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  on  Sunday  night  of  this  week 
Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  will  be  at  that 
theater  to  see  one  of  the  great  plays  and 
to  enjoy  the  exciting  experience  of  being 
a  part  of  a  great  development  in  the  field 
of  the  arts  and  cultural  life. 

The  play's  the  thing.  Some  of  the 
greatest  plays  in  the  stage's  great  tradi- 
tion will  now  be  re-created  by  means  of 
the  noble  tradition  of  repertory  theater. 
The  sparks  will,  we  hoE>e.  Ignite  sim- 
ilar enterprises  across  the  Nation.  The 
road  ahead  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  now 
better  illuminated  before  us.  thanks  to 
the  Guthrie  Theater's  inspiring  ex- 
ample. 

"There's  no  business  like  show  busi- 
ness." and  no  way  of  reviving  the  theater 
like  fusing  the  best  of  the  past  with  the 
best  of  the  present. 

The  Guthrie  Theater  is  exciting  In 
its  ideas.  In  Its  architecture.  In  Its  per- 
sonnel. It  stirs  the  Nation  and  the  Na- 
tion rejoices  to  be  stirred. 

I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  follovv'lng  materials : 

First,  an  article  in  the  Sunday.  May  2. 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times  with  regard 
to  the  Guthrie  Repertory  Theater;  sec- 
ond, an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  May  7,  praising  ttie  opeiilng 
of  the  Guthrie  Theater;  and  third,  an 
article  in  the  Sunday.  May  2.  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  describing  the  concep- 
tion of  this  historic  theatrical  venture  in 
the  Twin  Cities. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  materials 


A  REBIRTH  OP  THE  PERFORMING 
ARTS  AT  THE  GRASSROOTS.  THE 
TWIN  CITIES'  GUTHRIE  REPER- 
TORY   THEATER.    INSPIRES    THE 

NA-noN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
TtMday  night.  May  7,  was  an  impor- 
tnt  landmark  in  the  history  of  the 
legitimate  theater  of  the  United  States. 
That  night.  Minnesota  and  the  Nation 
meted  the  new  Guthrie  Repertory 
Theater,  in  its  opening  performance. 

The  occasion  was  a  gala  event  in  the 
kng  cultural  history  of  my  State.  It 
wu  also  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
emits  in  the  artistic  life  of  this  country 
in  the  past  decade. 

At  one  who  has  been  privileged  to 
ifiODSOT  legislation  for  the  perform- 
lag— as  well  as  for  the  visual — arts  in 
erery  Congress  in  which  I  have  served, 
tt  Is  a  particular  pleasure  to  Invite  the 
Congress'  attention  to  this  great 
milestone. 

For  here,  art  and  the  people  have 
nnited  at  the  grassroots  to  serve  art  and 
the  people. 

The  entire  communities  of  Minneapolis 
and  St  Paul  have  made  this  cultural 
luuiniark  possible,  along  with  citizens 
(ram  all  over  my  State,  joining  with  the 
best  of  Broadway's  talent. 

literally,  for  decades,  observers  have 
itld.  "the  living  theater  is  actually  dying 
to  America."  Year  after  year,  more  and 
Bore  of  the  legitimate  stage  has  become 
concentrated  on  Broadway;  and,  year 
•fter  year,  the  amount  of  living  theater 
oo  Broadway,  itself,  has  declined. 

Fewer  theaters — fewer  productions, 
■ore  unemployed  actors,  actresses,  stage 


as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Post,  May  5, 
IMS] 

A   Dksam    Comiko   Tkttk 

(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

The  years's  most  exciting  theatrical  event 

occurs  this  week  not  in  Uttle,  dirty,  old  New 

York    but    in,    of    all    places,    Minneapolis. 

Minn. 

This  afternoon  wUl  bring  the  dedication  of 
the  new  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  Tuesday,  a  company  formed 
by  Dr  Guthrie,  one  of  the  most  admired 
directors  of  our  times,  wiU  inaugurate  a 
theater  built  by  Mlnnesotans  In  his  honor 
with  a  production  of  "Hamlet."  In  the  title 
role  will  be  George  Grlzzard,  the  Arena  Stage 
favorite  who  went  on  to  the  New  York  stage, 
the  Hollywood  screen,  TV,  and  to  this  most 
striking  of  assignments. 

The  Minnesota  venture  marks  one  more 
step  in  the  stimulating  world  of  today's 
theater  to  its  decentralization  from  the  hlt- 
or-mlss  world  of  Gotham.  One  cannot  over- 
emphasize what  this  can  mean  to  the  Amer- 
ican theater's  future.  We  in  Washington, 
rejoicing  in  Arena  Stage's  magnl&cent 
achievement  In  a  world  which  superficially 
is  making  less  room  for  the  exultation  of 
living  theater,  can  further  rejoice,  with  the 
Twin  Cities,  that  this  new  step  is  being 
achieved. 

Dr.  Guthrie  Is  one  of  the  world's 
theater  leaders,  respected  not  simply  In  Eu- 
rope and  America  where  his  productions  have 
been  seen,  but  elsewhere  where  his  work  has 
been  recorded  and  his  writings  admired. 
Slx-feet-flve,  Dr.  Guthrie  is  an  extraor- 
dinary man.  With  his  wife  he  travels  the 
world,  eschewing  the  fashionable  luxury 
hotels,  living  in  modest  hostels  with  their 
portable  (sometimes  verboten)  Bunsen 
burner,  passing  up  the  posh  restaurants  to 
dream,  quietly,  of  the  sort  of  theater  they 
love. 

These  loves  have  included  long  remem- 
bered productions  of  London's  Old  Vic, 
Broadway's  "The  Matchmaker"  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Ontario's  famed  Stratford  Shake- 
speare Festival. 

The  new  Minnesota  stage  is  a  close  kin  to 
the  one  Guthrie  created  In  Ontario's  Strat- 
ford, for  this  too  has  a  multilevel  open  stage, 
surrounded  on  3  sides  by  1,400  seats.  Al- 
ready Mlnnesotans  are  gasping  that  some 
$330,000  worth  of  tickets  have  been  sold  be- 
fore the  season  even  opens. 

Two  plays  will  start  what  in  time  will  be  a 
true  repertory  system  this  week.  "Hamlet" 
opening  Tuesday  night.  Moliere's  "The  Miser" 
opening  Wednesday.  "The  Three  Sisters" 
will  enter  the  repertory  June  17  and  "Death 
of  a  Salesman"  on  July  16.  The  season  will 
run  through  September  22,  with  'Hamlet" 
the  final  bill.  Individual  seats  will  cost  from 
$1.50  to  $5.  with  group  tickets  available. 
Further  factual  details  may  be  had  from  the 
Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater,  726  Vineland  Place, 
Minneapolis  3.  Minn. 

One  of  the  theater's  purposes  was  to  give 
actors  an  opportunity  to  work  outside  of 
tense  Manhattan  and  they  have  ftocked  to  do 
so.  Grlzzard  left  his  starring  role  in  the 
year's  top  play,  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia 
Woolf  ?"  to  have  his  crack  at  Hamlet.  Hume 
Cronyn,  finished  with  his  long  "Cleopatra" 
assignment,  and  his  wife  Jessica  Tandy,  wUl, 
between  them,  have  roles  hx  all  four  plays. 
Rita  Gam  accepted  an  "as  cast"  contract  for 
"Hamlet"  In  order  to  have  leads  In  "The 
Three  Sisters"  and  the  Mollere. 

Washington  knows  many  of  the  other  play- 
ers. Nicolas  Coster,  Clayton  Corzatte.  Ed 
Prebla,  Paul  Ballantyne.  Ellen  0«er.  John 
Cromwell,  Lee  Richardson.  Ruth  Nelson,  and 
Robert    Pastene.     Tanya    Moisewltsch.    who 
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created  so  many  of  the  Ontario  costumes  for 
Dr.  Outhrle,  Is  tbe  principal  designer  and 
another  Canadian  who  has  scored  both  at 
Stratford  and  on  Broadway,  Douglas  Camp- 
bell, Is  Dr.  Outbrle's  second  In  command. 

When  It  was  learned  four  autumns  ago 
that  Dr.  Outhrle  was  considering  creation  of 
a  theater  removed  from  New  York,  several  far- 
flung  cities  scrambled  to  attract  the  noted 
director.  Minneapolis  only  one  of  them. 

"There  are  too  few  chances  for  people  to 
experience  and  enjoy  the  entertainment  the 
classic  plays  can  provide,"  Sir  Tyrone  told 
all  comers,  "yet  theater  Is  as  Important  to 
the  life  of  a  community  as  an  orchestra  or 
museums  or  libraries." 

Quick  to  get  cracking  were  a  handful  of 
Mlnnesotans,  among  them  the  university's 
Prank  Whiting,  Publisher  John  Cowles,  Jr.. 
General  Mills  Board  Chairman  Harry  BulUs, 
Critic  John  K.  Sherman,  the  T.  B.  Walker 
Art  Center  and,  as  the  new  theater's  first 
program  Is  forced  to  say,  "others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention." 

Anyway,  Mlnneajxjlls  rolled  up  Its  sleeves, 
found  land,  raised  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, went  even  further  than  Producer  Oliver 
Rae  and  Production  Manager  Peter  Zelsler 
had  been  promised. 

The  players  have  been  rehearsing  for  2 
months  and  their  phone  calls  and  letters 
reflect  precisely  the  enthusiasm  Dr.  Outhrle 
dreamed  of:  "The  stage  is  magnificent,  tricky 
at  first,  but  wonderful."  The  costumes, 
wait  till  you  see  'em.  And  the  people,  these 
wonderful,  open-hearted,  generous  people 
of  lilnnesota.  What  a  relief  from  New  York. 
We're  going  to  give  'em  some  great 
performances . " 

The  birth  of  a  theater  is  an  exciting 
portent.  This  is  why  Minnesota's  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater  is  one  of  the  few  major 
events  of  the  American  theater's  year. 


as  they  have  In  the  past.  But  It  is  worth  It. 
A«  one  Mlnneapolltan,  looking  over  the 
Guthrie  a  few  days  before  it  opened,  re- 
marked: Say,  this  really  puts  us  out  In 
front." 


(Prom    the    Minneapolis    Morning    Tribune, 
May  7,  1963] 

Thx  GirrHUZ  Theateb 

The  opening  of  the  Tjrrone  Outhrle  Theater 
tonight  with  the  production  of  "Hamlet"  is 
a  historic  occasion  in  the  intellectual  and 
cultiural  life  of  the  Twin  Cities  and  the  Upper 
Midwest. 

It  represents  a  very  real  triumph  for  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have  given 
generously  of  time,  money,  and  talents  to 
make  this  artistic  and  cultural  ideal  a  living 
actuality. 

It  has  been  said  that  good  theater,  that  is 
the  art  theater,  represents  a  kind  of  cutting 
edge  into  the  world  of  tomorrow.  In  all 
kinds  of  ways,  in  literature  and  the  use  of 
language,  in  costume  and  design,  in  philos- 
ophy and  art,  the  theater  Infiuences  men  and 
has  since  its  beginning.  The  Guthrie  Thea- 
ter undoubtedly  will  have  profound  effects 
on  the  life  of  this  region. 

The  new  theater,  which  is  breathtaking 
architecturally,  will  of  course,  be  used  for 
more  than  the  production  of  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Chekhov,  and  Arthur  Miller  plays. 
Next  week,  for  example,  the  Walker  Art  Cen- 
ter will  Inaugurate  its  series  of  "The  Poet 
Reads"  with  appearances  by  Allen  Tate  and 
Isabella  Gardner  reading  their  own  poetry. 
They  are  to  be  followed  later  by  John  Hall 
Wheelock  and  John  Crowe  Ransom. 

Later  this  month,  a  series  of  Jazz  concerts 
will  open  at  the  Guthrie  Theater  with  the 
Modem  Jazz  Quartet  playing,  to  be  followed 
by  the  Sonny  Rollins  Quartet  In  June.  Thus 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  opening,  the  city 
and  the  region  can  see  some  of  the  many 
cultural  uses  to  which  the  new  theater  will 
be  put. 

The  Outhrle  Theater  needs,  of  course,  con- 
tinuing support  and  patronage.  Nothing  at 
this  high  level  is  ever  easily  achieved. 
There  are  always  a  few  who  care  passionately 
and  these  will  have  to  carry  the  main  burden 


ANOTHxa  Test  fob   Dccsntbauzation 
(By  Austin  C.  Wehrweln) 

The  professional  American  theater,  caged 
by  commercialism  on  Manhattan  Island, 
neurotic  with  self-doubt  and  guilt  com- 
plexes, loathed  and  loved  by  those  who  live 
in  it,  is  about  to  experience  an  experiment 
that  could    help  liberate  it. 

This  experiment  begins  here  on  Tuesday 
when  Tyrone  Guthrie  opens  a  20-week 
repertory  season  with  a  "modified  modern" 
dress  production  of  "Hanilet"  in  which  he 
dismisses  the  concept  that  Hamlet  "is  a 
constipated  young  man  in  long  black  tights." 

Here,  1,000  miles  from  Broadway  as  the 
Jets  fly,  in  a  gleaming  92,500,000  glass-walled, 
1,437-seat  open-stage  theater  bearing  Mr. 
Guthrie's  name,  the  people  of  the  Twin 
Cities  (population  1.400,000)  will  launch  a 
full-scale,  truly  professional  regional  reper- 
tory organization.  Indeed,  the  theater  will 
be  supported  on  a  scale  and  in  the  style  that 
symphony  orchesiraa  have  come  to  expect 
and  enjoy. 

BEPCXTOXT    TIAOmON 

This  Is  not  little  theater;  not  stock;  not 
straw  hat:  not  road  show;  and  it  is  definitely 
not  show  biz. 

It  is  a  happy  marriage  of  community 
chest-type  of  Impulse  that  raised  contribu- 
tions of  $1,800,000  and  the  highest  degree  of 
professionalism  innocent  of  profit  motive. 
It  is  a  long-awaited  step  toward  the  reper- 
tory tradition  of  Europe,  Britain  and  Russia 
but  without  Government  support  or  direc- 
tion. 

If  It  works  here,  interest  already  smolder- 
ing in  places  like  Milwaukee.  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  is  very  likely  to  burst  into  flame, 
the  cultural  course  of  this  country  may  well 
be  changed. 

"I  don't  think  a  theatre  should  be  any 
more  self-supporting  than  the  public  li- 
brary," Peter  Zelsler.  production  director,  who 
with  Oliver  Rea,  the  administrator,  makes 
up  the  troika  that  created  the  enterprise 
out  of  shared  disgust  for  Broadway  show  biz. 

For  the  Upper  Midwest  the  four-play 
season  is  the  most  important  cultural 
event  since  the  first  concert  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Symphony  60  years  ago.  For  the 
world  of  drama  it  Is  one  more  test  of  the 
long  dream  that  decentralization  spells  sal- 
vation. 

"A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow,"  Hamlet 
tells  Ouildenstern.  No  shadow  at  the  box 
office,  the  season  is  already  a  smash.  Long 
before  opening,  advance  subscription  ticket 
sales  ($18  top,  down  to  $fi.40)  exceeded 
$221,000. 

And  total  advance  sales  (single  top  $5, 
down  to  $1.50)  exceeded  $325,000.  Optimism 
abounds  that  it  will  be  a  cinch  to  reach  the 
75  percent  capacity  needed  to  n\eet  the  $660.- 
000  operating  budget,  which  for  comparable 
New  York  productions  would  be  at  least 
double. 

Mall  orders  have  come  from  as  far  off  as 
New  York,  San  Diego  and  Biloxi.  But  much 
credit  is  given  to  1,000  tireless  women  volun- 
teers who  have  worked  over  an  area  in  a  100- 
mlle  radius  from  the  Twin  Cities  pushing 
the  project  at  teas,  cocktail  parties  and 
dinners.  Rita  Gam  and  Jovial  Douglas 
Campbell,  Mr.  Guthrie's  assistant,  talked  to 
a  labor  meeting  and  the  AFL-CIO  bought 
out  an  entire  p>erfonnance. 

Dayton's  department  store  sold  about  40 
percent  of  the  season  subscription  tickets 
on  Its  credit  card  and  permitted  the  use  of 
Its  400,000-name  mailing  list  for  direct-mail 
advertising.      A    $377,000    Ford    Foundation 


grant  that  came  as  a  bit  of  a  windfall  «« 
go  a  long  way  towards  insuring  t^,^ 
help  during  the  3  yean  picked  as  thTv^ 
out  run.  The  troika  U  cautious  ho»Jf" 
The  project's  real  success  win  be  mea«ur!Kf 
they  warn,  3  years  hence  when  the  nrv^Zl 
has  worn  off.  °o»ilt| 

By  artistic  standards  this  is  also  a  ...^ 
of  high  promise.  Besides  "Hainlet^^^ 
Guthrie— Tony  to  hU  close  trltntU  K. 
Guthrie  to  a  revering  cast  and  UUUXmwm^' 
erners  too  shy  to  use  hU  UUe.  Sir— wiu^wT 
Chekhov's    "The  Three  SUters."       """«» 

Mr  Campbell,  like  Mr.  Outhrle  •  »■.♦«,. 
of  the  Old  Vic.  will  stage  Uoliin'i^ 
Miser  •  and  Arthur  MUler's  "Death  or 
Salesman."  The  acting  company  incliL! 
Hume  Cronyn,  his  wife  Jessica  Tandy  OunZ 
Grlzzard,  late  of  "Who's  Afraid  of  VIwjT! 
Woolf,"  and  now  the  lead  In  'Hamlet  ■^aJj 
Gam  and  Zoe  Caldwell.  Some  sup^ort^ 
roles  will  be  taken  by  University  of  Min^ 
sots  graduate  studenu  on  leave  under  Brsau 
from  the  McKnight  Foundation.  •'■"» 

THEATEX    DESIGN 

The  theater,  the  acoustics  of  wlUch  u. 
still  doubtful  and  yet  to  get  the  acid  t««t 
was  designed  by  Ralph  Rapaon,  bead  of  ui 
university  architectural  department,  -nit 
auditorium  is  horseshoe  shaped.  The  Mats, 
which  are  upholstered  In  subdued  cotan 
sweep  around  the  deep  brown  wooden  ob«>. 
platform  asjrmetrical  stage  In  a  200-dspM 
arc.  Ramps  to  the  area  below  the  stags  silo* 
startling  entrances  and  exits  through  tlM 
audience  areas. 

In  off  season  the  theater  will  be  used  for 
chamber  music  and  jazz  concerts.  lectUNi, 
and  other  plays  but  probably  never  fcr 
standard  road  shows. 

All  thU  began  4  years  ago  when  OUtw 
Rea  and  Peter  Zelsler  were  working  on  Ut* 
musical  "Juno,"  which  had  a  short  run  on 
Broadway.  They  agreed  they  were  disen- 
chanted and  shared  a  hvinch  that  the  oous. 
try  might  be  right  for  decentralization.  Tbiy 
joined  forces  with  Mr.  Outhrle,  a  klndisd 
spirit  whose  successes  at  the  Stratfort, 
Ontario,  Shakespeare  Festival  and  the  Old 
Vic  made  him  a  natural  for  this  projset. 
Along  the  line  a  luncheon  with  Broote 
Atkinson,  to  whom  they  went  for  advice  m  t 
veteran  champion  of  the  far-off  Broadvtj 
drama,  resulted  In  a  story  about  their  drttm 
In  the  New  York  Times.  Response  frtai 
around  the  country  resulted  In  a  Sas- 
Outhrle  coast-to-coast  "shopping  trip." 

The  turning  point  was  reached  after  Mr. 
Rea  happened  to  meet  John  Cowlss,  Jr, 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  A  Tribune, 
at  a  football  game  In  Iowa  City.  Mr.  Cowlet, 
hearing  that  the  shopping  team  was  comini 
to  Minneapolis  to  see  Dr.  Frank  Whltlnf, 
director  of  the  University  Theater,  pranlMd 
to  swing  into  action.  He  set  up  a  HMit- 
ing  for  Mr.  Rea  and  Mr.  Outhrle  and  It  msdi 
no  great  difference  that  the  individuallstle 
Mr.  Guthrie  bhowed  up  in  sneakers  witbout 
socks.     He   is   nothing  If   not  eloquent. 

Mr.  Cowles  lined  up  the  keen,  enstgetk 
young  men  that  make  the  next-in-line  group 
In  the  Twin  City  power  structure  and,  m 
Mr.  Outhrle  put  It,  "Minn  wUl  com 
through." 

Mr.  Cowles  quietly  laid  the  groundwork  for 
getting  a  $400,000  grant  and  a  tract  of  land 
adjacent  to  the  Walker  Art  Center  from  Um 
Walker  Foundation.  ContribuUons  twgan  to 
fiow  in;  they  came  from  all  the  usual  iourM* 
touched  in  community  service  drives  uA 
from  3,500  families,  the  junior  league.  Um 
women's  club  and  even  37  cents  from  a  Sun- 
day school  class  in  a  small  town  called 
Mankato. 

Mr.  Rea  and  Mr.  Zelsler  are  now  tailgM 
from  Broadway  by  choice  and  Mr.  Outhrte. 
who  will  commute  off  season  to  his  boms  I" 
Ireland,   has   the   rank  of  professor  at  thi 
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^IBO^ctudent  university  which,  In  the  words 
JpITwhltlng,  haa  a  lov«  affair  with  the 
*    »^r  Without  messy  entanglements. 

PST   mCALM 

»  chance  to  take  part  In  a  new  theater 
n^tgntiBt  and  ^^b  promise  of  steady  work 
y^^r  plays  has  made  It  possible  to  pay 

icale  well  below  that  of  the  oominercial 
^tester  and  thereby  draw  on  talent  that  nor- 
g^ly  would  not  be  available  outside  of 
w£  ibow-biz  centers.  Mr.  Rea.  for  his  part. 
^  willing  to  take  a  $14,000-a-year  salary, 
md  the  top  actor's  remuneration  is  $400  a 
^f^  easily  one-fifth  of  what  a  Broadway 
^gm  Blight  be  worth  to  a  good  actor. 
^m  a  theater  can  have  roots.  Mr.  Guth- 
^  isys.  No  actors  chasing  too  few  jobs, 
gr  nutnagers  chasing  too  few  theaters,  or 
playt  produced  by  people  from  somewhere 
^  for  buyers  from  Indianapolis.  Not  just 
,^0«  business  and  shopkeeplng.  Not  one 
letor  in  10,000  gets  a  chance  to  appear  In 
four  pl*T*  'h  one  season,  he  added,  not  to 
mention  the  startlingly  few  jobs  available  at 

TO  Ur.  Cronyn  this  engagement  is  like  a 
doctor's  taking  a  year  off  from  his  routine 
dally  practice  to  do  basic  research. 

It  Is  so  much  healthier  and  worth  while. 
Iti  clean." 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  Senators  will  permit  me  a  degree  of 
parochial,  sectional,  and  local  pride  when 
I  say  that  we  are  greatly  privileged  in 
our  area  of  America  to  have  a  truly  great 
cultural  center  In  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, with  our  university,  our  many  col- 
leges. Walker  Art  Center.  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  our  great  Minne- 
tpoUs  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Guthrie 
Theater,  many  other  theaters  and  mo- 
tion picture  centers,  and  many  other  fine 
cultural  activities,  including  some  of  the 
finest  choral  groups  and  finest  orchestras 
and  bands  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  in  the  Midwest  feel  very  much  a 
part  and  very  much  of  belonging  to  and 
Ttry  much  within  the  cultural  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States  and,  indeed  of 
Western  civilization. 

I  invite  all  my  coUeagrues  In  the  Senate 
and  their  families  and  friends  to  i>ay  us 
a  visit  and  to  share  with  us  the  exciting 
and.  I  am  sure,  rewarding  experience  of 
an  evening  at  the  Outhrle  Theater, 
where  the  best  of  the  past  and  the  best 
(tf  the  present  are  always  available. 


INTERIM   REPORT   ON   CUBAN 
MILITARy  BUILDUP 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
(rf  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Services  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  today  made  public  its 
interim  report  on  the  Cuban  military 
buUdup.  I  think  that  it  is  a  good  report. 
»nd  I  certainly  commend  most  highly 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  outstanding  and  truly  great  job  he 
has  done  on  this  matter. 

He  has  provided  inspiring  leadership 
on  this  matter.  He  has  been  forceful 
*nd  firm,  but  he  has  displayed  his  truly 
magnificent  judicial  temperament  in  the 
fairness  that  he  has  extended  to  every 
'oexaber  of  the  subcommittee  and  all 
Pwties  concerned  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report. 


As  would  be  expected  in  a  unanimous 
report  on  such  a  serious  matter  as  the 
Cuban  military  buildup,  compromise  Is 
inevitable;  and  to  the  extent  that  it  af- 
fects areas  in  which  unanimous  agree- 
ment can  be  arrived,  this  is  constructive 
and  desirable  in  the  representative  con- 
text of  a  democratic  society.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  I  signed  and  Joined  in  the 
unanimous  report. 

But  I  wish  to  elaborate  with  an  ex- 
pression of  individual  observations  that 
I  have  on  this  matter. 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of 
last  year,  treachery  of  the  most  reck- 
less sort  yet  to  be  experienced  in  the 
nuclear  age  was  taking  place  in  this 
hemisphere  virtually  in  our  own  back- 
yard. The  Soviet  Union,  despite  its  pub- 
lic and  diplomatic  protestations  to  the 
contrary,  had  embarked  on  a  series  of 
surreptitious  activities  in  its  Commu- 
nist-dominated satellite  of  Cuba  which 
were  calculated  to  upset  the  world's  deli- 
cate power  balance.  This  grandiose  plot 
of  the  Kremlin,  if  successfully  executed, 
would  mortally  imperil  the  lives  of  188 
million  citizens  of  these  United  States 
and  millions  more  of  their  neighboring 
friends  throughout  LAtin  America. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  these 
secretive  activities  compounded  a  previ- 
ous flagrant  violation  of  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  cornerstone  of  U.S. 
policy — the  Monroe  Doctrine — they  also 
constituted  a  brazen  breach  of  the  tacit 
understanding  between  the  principal 
nuclear  powers  in  the  waging  of  the  cold 
war.  in  that  no  nuclear  power  would  un- 
deiiAke  a  provocative  course  of  action 
so  inimical  to  the  vital  national  inter- 
ests of  another  that  the  latter  was  given 
no  option  except  recourse  to  the  use  of 
weapons  from  its  nuclear  arsenal. 

Although  we  were  aware  that  some- 
thing rather  extraordinary  was  going  on 
in  Cuba  last  summer,  the  exact  nature 
of  the  activities  was  not  actually  known. 
Our  elected  ofiScials  sought  from  time  to 
time  to  press  high-ranking  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  answer. 
They  were  invariably  told  that  any  mili- 
tary activity  taking  place  in  Cuba  was 
all  directed  toward  achieving  a  defensive 
military  posture  for  the  Soviet  Union's 
Communist  puppet.  Fidel  Castro,  who 
had  purportedly  developed  a  psychosis 
from  the  fear  of  another  invasion  at- 
tempt following  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  in 
April  of  the  previous  year.  These  bland 
assurances  to  our  officials  that  all  ac- 
tivity in  Cuba  was  defensively  oriented 
created  the  exercise  in  semantics  in  the 
public  debate  over  whether  or  not  a  par- 
ticular weapon  was  deemed  to  be  offen- 
sive or  defensive — at  best,  a  rather  tenu- 
ous distinction  even  conceding  that  in 
some  rare  instances  it  may  have  some 
validity.  Even  if  one  could  accept  the 
premise  that  all  weapons  being  intro- 
duced into  Cuba  were  defensive,  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  took  no  action  to 
halt  the  defensive  buildup  leads  inevita- 
bly to  the  Inference  that  we  were  pre- 
pared then,  as  we  seemingly  are  now.  to 
condone  the  presence  of  a  foreign  system 
in  this  hemisphere. 

In  any  event,  the  argument  over  offen- 
sive versus  defensive  weapons  collapsed 


when  the  dupllcitous  treachery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  finally  exposed  by  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  had.  In  fact,  intro- 
duced strategic  weapons  into  Cuba  and 
thereby  outflanked  our  ability  to  detect 
a  surprise  attack  which  it  had  previously 
been  assumed  would  arrive  over  our 
northern  approaches.  Yet.  even  assum- 
ing that  we  possessed  the  capability 
along  our  southern  flank  to  detect  at- 
tacking aircraft  and  missiles,  their 
launching  from  an  enemy  base  merely 
90  miles  from  our  southenunost  shore 
would  reduce  the  15-minute  warning 
time  to  which  our  strategic  retaliatory 
force  is  now  geared,  to  something  on  the 
order  of  6  minutes  in  some  cases  and 
virtually  to  zero  in  others — a  situation 
clearly  imacceptable  to  both  the  deter- 
rent effect  of  our  strategic  force  and  our 
national  survival.  This  was  a  real  se- 
rious threat  and  one  which  had  to  result 
in  a  nuclear  confrontation — we  were 
given  no  option. 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  in  secret 
sessicm  on  the  Cuban  military  buildup 
and  took  testimony  from  representatives 
of  the  intelligence  branches  of  the  Gov- 
enunent — genericaUy  known  as  the  in- 
telligence community.  The  interim 
committee  report  concentrates  primarily 
on  the  numbers,  types,  and  deployment 
of  weapons  and  Soviet  peirsonnel  be- 
lieved to  have  been  introduced  into  Cuba 
during  the  buildup  and  the  belief  of  the 
intelligence  community  as  to  which  and 
how  many  were  withdrawn.  While  I 
may  have  agreed  that  the  information 
contained  within  the  interim  report 
should  be  made  available  to  the  public, 
I  have  personally  felt  that  the  report 
should  have  included  at  least  a  recita- 
tion of  the  overriding  issues  presented 
by  a  Communist  base  in  this  hemisphere 
along  with  the  data  acquired  by  commit- 
tee staff  personnel  in  interviewing  Cuban 
refugees  and  exile  organizations  in  the 
Greater  Miami  area.  Moreover,  I  would 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  incorporated 
in  any  report  of  the  committee,  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  and  remembered  from 
the  crisis  over  Cuba  in  October  1962. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis, 
the  United  States  had  credited  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  ability  of  rather  pre- 
cisely determining  the  risks  involved  in 
its  various  adventures  to  impose  their 
Communist  tyranny  upon  the  free  world. 
Cuba,  however,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Communists,  as  was  true  with  so 
many  others  who  have  sought  to  do  us 
harm  in  times  past,  are  simply  incapable 
of  evaluating  that  intangible  something 
in  our  national  character  by  which  we 
suddenly  resolve  to  stand  firm,  at  what- 
ever the  risk  in  life  or  treasure,  and  will 
brook  no  further  retreat  or  concession. 
We,  ourselves,  cannot  predict  in  ad- 
vance the  point  at  which  we  will  con- 
clude that  we  have  had  enough  so  that 
this  national  resolve  is  evoked  and  if 
we  cannot  certainly  the  Commimlsts 
carmot.  King  George  HI,  the  Kaiser. 
Hitler,  and  now  Khrushchev  have  found 
that  they  could  not  properly  gage  this 
national  trait  of  ours.  The  nuclear 
showdown  of  October  1962  will  stand  in 
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history  as  another  instance  to  corrobo- 
rate the  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  toy 
with  our  survival  as  a  nation  should  real- 
ize that  it  Just  will  not  be  countenanced. 
This  is  one  lesson. 

The  crisis  over  Cuba  also  demonstrated 
that  it  is  patently  ridiculous  for  any 
foreign  power  to  conclude  that  the 
United  SUtes  is  too  liberal  to  fight;  that 
our  patience  and  restraint  is  indicative  of 
democratic  decadence ;  that  we  are  prone 
to  harbor  thoughts  of  abject  capitulation 
whenever  nuclear  rockets  are  rattled  or 
that  we  stand  in  such  trembling  fear  of 
the  thought  of  a  nuclear  war  that  we  in- 
sist on  peace  at  any  price  and  will  par- 
alyze the  initiative  of  our  Government, 
be  it  Democratic  or  Republican,  in  coping 
with  the  many  and  varied  Communist- 
inspired  threats  against  us.  The  staunch 
supix>rt  overwhelmingly  given  by  U.S. 
citizens  and  the  governments  of  Latin 
America  to  the  President  during  the 
crisis  over  Cuba  should  well  serve  as 
another  lesson  to  any  foreign  power  bent 
on  destroying  us  and  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  freedom  for  which  we  stand. 

Another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
Cuban  crisis  is  that  governments,  as  with 
people,  have  a  tendency  to  discount  or 
ignore  altogether  certain  indicators 
which,  if  they  were  to  be  accepted  and 
believed,  would  necessarily  override  pre- 
conceiveid  philosophical  convictions.  The 
public  debate  over  the  military  buildup 
in  Cuba  really  evolved  into  an  issue  of 
whether  or  not  those  in  official  positions 
of  government  were  giving  suflBcient 
credence  to  information  available  to 
them  which,  although  lacking  the  dig- 
nity of  conclusive  proof,  nevertheless, 
certainly  suggested  a  high  probability 
that  strategic  weapons  were  being  intro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Union  into  Cuba  con- 
trary to  a  preconceived  philosophical 
conviction  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  risk  a  nuclear  showdown  with  the 
United  States  despite  the  tremendous 
military  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such 
a  bold  adventure  in  Cuba. 

Finally,  of  course,  is  the  lesson  which 
we  should  have  learned  long  ago  but 
apparently  have  a  tendency  to  forget. 
The  Soviet  Union,  under  its  peculiar 
Commvmist  standards  and  never  recog- 
nizing a  moral  obligation,  has  left  a  trail 
of  broken  treaties  and  agreements  in  the 
wake  of  its  international  affairs.  Hav- 
ing lied  blatantly  about  introducing  stra- 
tegic weapons  into  Cuba,  are  we  to  accept 
at  face  value  the  Communist  assurances 
that  they  have  all  been  withdrawn  or 
that  they  will  not  be  reintroduced? 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  crisis 
in  October,  thousands  of  Cubans  were 
fleeing  the  Communist  tyranny  imposed 
by  Fidel  Castro.  Those  who  were  inter- 
viewed upon  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States  by  representatives  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies  were  reporting  that  So- 
viet ships  in  Cuban  ports  of  call  were 
being  unloaded  at  night  behind  hastily 
erected  barricades  to  obscure  all  dock 
activities  from  inquisitive  Cuban  passers- 
by,  and  that,  suddenly,  Cuban  stevedores, 
who  had  previously  unloaded  Soviet  car- 
goes, were  no  longer  permitted  to  do  so. 
They  were  also  reporting  that  the  routes 


taken  by  the  military  convoys  in  depart- 
ing from  the  docks  were  not  in  a  direc- 
tion toward  any  known  military  instal- 
lation, but,  rather,  seemed  to  be  headed 
out  toward  the  countryside,  and  that  in 
the  outlying  towns  and  villages  through 
which  the  convoys  passed  in  the  night, 
curfews  were  imposed,  requiring  all  Cu- 
bans to  remain  in  their  homes,  and  all 
municipally  generated  electricity  was 
shut  off  at  the  source. 

Refugees  who  had  fled  from  such  towns 
and  villages  told  of  the  unmistakable 
rumblings  of  the  convoys  as  they  passed 
through,  and  that  those  who  dared  peer 
out  could  see.  by  light  reflected  from  the 
headlights  of  the  vehicles,  trailers  trans- 
porting large  cylindrical  objects  draped 
with  canvas.  Obviously,  they  were  not 
able  to  pass  judgment  on  the  offensive 
or  defensive  nature  of  these  objects,  but 
they  know  they  were  missiles — and  big 
ones,  at  that. 

Refugees  who  had  fled  from  the  coun- 
tryside reported  that  the  Russians  were 
summarily  evicting  farmers  from  their 
lands,  around  which  fences  were  erected 
immediately.  Shortly  thereafter,  blast- 
ing was  heai-d,  and  large  quantities  of 
construction  materials  were  seen  to  en- 
ter these  restricted  areas,  from  which 
even  the  Cuban  military  personnel  were 
excluded. 

Other  refugees  from  the  seaport  areas 
were  describing  the  newly  arriving  Rus- 
sians as  being  young,  physically  fit.  well 
disciplined,  and  possessing  an  unmistak- 
able military  bearing.  Upon  debarking 
from  the  ships,  they  were  seen  forming 
in  ranks,  and  either  marching  off  in  step 
or  moving  out  in  military  personnel  car- 
riers. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  con- 
struction activity  in  the  restricted  areas, 
our  high-altitude  U-2  aerial  photo- 
graphic reconnaissance  flights  could 
detect  none  of  this  clandestine  activity. 
Consequently,  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity, claiming  the  absence  of  evidence, 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  view  that  the 
activity,  whatever  it  was.  could  only  be 
defensive  in  nature;  and  the  American 
public  was  so  informed.  With  respect 
to  the  Russian  personnel,  all  of  whom 
arrived  in  Cuba  garbed  in  civilian  sports 
clothing,  the  intelligence  community 
continued  to  assert  that  these  were 
merely  miLtary  instructors  and  advisers 
or  civilian  technicians  concerned  with 
improving  the  Cuban  economy,  which, 
under  the  groat  promises  of  communism, 
had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  im- 
portant commodities  wei-e  rationed.  On 
the  basis  of  information  coming  to  them 
from  the  underground  in  Cuba,  the  Cu- 
ban exile  organizations  in  Miami  were 
asserting  that  these  new  arrivals  were 
Soviet  combat  troops,  despite  their  ci- 
vilian sports  apparel,  and  that  they 
were  present  in  Cuba  in  numbers  rang- 
ing from  20.000  to  50.000.  In  Havana 
alone,  Soviet  troops  were  seen  on  the 
streets  in  greater  numbers  than  Ameri- 
can tourists  were  at  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season  in  the  days  before  Castro. 
Yet,  the  intelligence  community  appar- 
ently discounted  these  reports,  because 
it  was  not  until  October  25  that  the  tech- 
nicians became  combat  troops.    Months 
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later,  the  intelligence  community  ». 
evaluated  its  data  on  Soviet  tn^ 
strength  in  Cuba,  and  agreed  wlthth. 
refugee  reports  that  there  were  22bm 
Soviet  combat  troops  in  Cuba  duii^ 
the  crisis.  Early  this  year  the  Int^ 
gence  community  adhered  to  an  estlmtu 
of  17.500  Russian  troops  in  Cuba,  whiv 
exile  organizations  were  stating  that 
there  were  35,000. 

Obviously,  a  head  count  throughout 
the  entire  island  is  impossible,  and  hl(h- 
altitude  reconnaissance  is  least  effectire 
in  determining  numbers  and  natlooaii. 
ties  of  persons  on  the  ground.  Yet 
there  have  been  some  In  high  ofBce  vho 
have  dismissed  the  argument  over  hov 
many  Soviet  troops  were  or  are  nov  ia 
Cuba,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  imma. 
terial.  I  believe  it  is  very  important  u> 
arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  on  this  point, 
despite  the  difficulty  of  conformatioo. 
because  it  is  a  critical  factor  for  the 
military  in  judging  the  probable  sucow 
of  a  campaign  in  the  light  of  the 
strength  of  the  probable  oppocition  to 
be  engaged  and  overcome.  Its  prnpcr 
evaluation  cannot  be  lightly  •^'ftmlimi, 
for  it  determines  the  enemy's  probable 
order  of  battle.  Had  the  United  States 
been  required  to  invade  Cuba  during  tbe 
crisis,  to  insuie  the  destruction  of  the 
strategic  missile  sites,  there  might  well 
have  been  a  serious  element  of  surpriie 
awaiting  our  forces. 

The  quantities  and  types  of  the  nrl- 
ous  weapons  which  the  Soviet  Union 
attempted  to  deploy  in  Cuba  are  fully 
set  forth  in  the  subconunittee's  interim 
report.  There  are  one  or  two.  howem, 
which  should  receive  further  att^ittaL 

The  flight  of  a  U-2  on  the  29th  of 
August  confirmed  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  surface-to-air  missile  sites 
employing  the  SA-2  missile  similar  io 
many  resE>ects  to  our  Nike-Herculet. 
There  are  24  of  these  sites,  haring  I 
launchers  each,  deployed  in  a  tlghtty 
knit  air  defense  around  the  entire  perim- 
eter of  Cuba.  This  particular  weapon  it 
credited  with  three  successful  intercept! 
of  high-flying  U-2  s— that  of  Qui 
Powers  over  the  Soviet  Union,  a  few 
years  ago:  a  Nationalist  Chinese  U-3 
over  Red  China,  the  month  before  the 
Cuban  crisis;  and  Major  Anderson's  17-3 
on  October  27.  during  the  crisis. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  otBdal 
analysis  was  made  of  the  probable  rea- 
sons behind  the  Soviet  Union's  move  to 
give  Cuba  the  type  of  air  defense  ca(»- 
bility  represented  by  this  sophistics^ 
weapon  system.  Those  within  the  intd- 
ligence  community  who  gave  the  matter 
any  thought  at  all  reasoned  that  sinoe 
the  SA-2  missile  is  relatively  ineffectlw 
against  low-flying  aircraft,  which  would 
normally  provide  close  ground  support  to 
an  invading  force,  these  sites  were  surdr 
not  meant  for  repelling  any  poaibk 
future  invasion  attempts.  Therefoee, 
they  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  denylai 
to  us  further  aerial  reconnaissance  br 
U-2's.  in  order  to  hide  something  of  real 
significance — strategic  missiles,  per- 
haps? No  official  recognition,  so  far  ss 
we  know,  was  given  to  this  reasoning  ui 
Intuitive  judgment. 
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vniile  these  surface-to-air  missile  sites, 
t  the  time  when  they  were  spotted,  were 
51  varying  stages  of  completion  and  were 
Sit  yet  considered  to  be  operational,  it 
rts  QUite  evident  that  some  of  them 
^  would  be.  This  would  necessarily 
Jnject  a  new  element  of  risk  to  future 
n_2  flights.  The  repercussions  flowing 
(rom  the  loss  of  the  U-2  over  Soviet  ter- 
ritory remain  too  vividly  etched  in 
memory  to  warrant  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion Consequently,  the  operation  of  U- 
jflights  was  transferred  from  the  Cen- 
tal Intelligence  Agency  to  the  Stratesic 
*lr  Command. 

The  date  on  which  the  entire  surface- 
m-air  missile  complex  became  opera - 
tiwial  was  not  conclusively  established. 
ADparently.  the  sites  were  not  ready  by 
October  14.  when  the  Soviets  displayed 
their  medium -range  ballistic  missile 
sites  or.  if  they  were  ready,  they  with- 
held their  fire.  Differing  reasons  have 
been  advanced  for  this  anomaly.  On 
the  one  hand,  if  they  were  not  ready, 
then  the  Soviets  were  premature  in  re- 
retling  their  medium-range  ballistic 
Biissiles  on  October  14.  thereby  indicat- 
ing perhaps  a  construction  slippage  or 
poor  phasing  between  completion  of  the 
surface-to-air  missile  sites  and  the 
ballistic  missile  sites. 

Conversely,  if  they  were  operational, 
but  withheld  their  fire,  then  it  is  sur- 
mised that  the  Russians  displayed  only 
the  ballistic  missile  sites  which  they  pur- 
posely wanted  us  to  see.  keeping  in  re- 
serve, througli  deployment  in  caves  or 
by  ounouflage.  the  genuine  strategic 
weapons  capability  they  sought  to  re- 
tain. One  thing,  however.  Is  certain: 
These  sites  achieved  a  sufficient  capa- 
bility to  take  the  life  of  Air  Force  Major 
Anderson,  who  piloted  a  U-2  over  Cuba 
on  October  27. 

High-altitude  photographic  reconnais- 
sance of  Cuba   continues  on  a   regular 
basis,  without  interference.    It  Is  reason- 
able to  believe  that  because  the  Soviet 
Union  could  not  deliver  on  its  guarantee 
of  on-site    inspection,    due    to    Castro's 
adamant  attitude,  it  is  f)ermitting  aerial 
reconnaissance     to     continue     without 
hindrance,  in  lieu  of  on-site  Inspection. 
While  it   is   hardly    an   adequate   sub- 
stitute, we  must  not  overlook  the  very 
significant   fact  that  aerial   reconnais- 
sance, upon  which   we   place  so   much 
reliance — perhaps  even   too   much,   can 
be  denied  to  us  at  any  time  the  Soviet 
Union  tires  of  its  permissive  suffrance 
of  these  overfiights.    Moreover,  there  are 
indications     that     Cubans     are     being 
trained  in  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion  of    these    surface-to-air    missiles. 
Just  how  lenient  or  long-suffering  Castro 
may  be  should  his  men  take  over  these 
sites,  remains  to  be  seen.     However.   I 
cannot  for  a  moment  subscribe  to  the 
view,  as  some  would  have  us  do.  that 
the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba  Is 
a  mixed  blessing,  because  they  can  con- 
trol Castro's  emotional   and   Irrational 
actlot^s.     On  the  contrary,  the   Soviet 
presence  in  Cuba  is  simply  Intolerable  to 
til  patriotic  Americans,  all  of  whom  are 
gradually  coming  to  the  realization  that 
the  threat  of  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba 
is  so  grave  that,  one  way  or  another, 


sooner  or  later,  It  will  have  to  be  erad- 
icated. The  Cuban  refugees  and  exiles 
share  similar  views. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  personally  dis- 
tressed to  hear  the  repeated  accusations 
of  obvious  self-interest  directed  against 
the  Cuban  refugee  and  the  continuing 
maligning  of  his  character.  Despite  the 
fact  that  more  than  168,000  Cuban  ref- 
ugees have  either  fled  to  or  have  settled 
in  the  greater  Miami  area,  it  is  reported 
that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
crime  rate  there,  nor  has  there  been  any 
recorded  court  case  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency or  illegitimacy  attributable  to  the 
Cuban  exile.  This.  I  think,  is  a  com- 
mendable reflection  upon  the  good 
morals,  high  standards,  and  sterling 
character  of  the  Cuban  refugee.  Yet. 
whenever  he  expresses  his  opinion  upon 
the  necessity,  for  the  good  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, of  getting  rid  of  communism  in 
Cuba,  his  motives  are  inmiediately  im- 
pugned, because,  as  it  is  claimed,  his 
only  interest  is  to  reacquire  his  wealth 
and  possessions  which  have  been  con- 
fiscated or  expropriated  by  the  Cuban 
Communist  regime. 

While  I  am  realistic  enough  to  know 
that  some  of  the  Cuban  refugees  may  be 
motivated  by  economic  or  political  gain 
by  the  overthrow  of  Castro  and  the 
eradication  of  communism  from  Cuba, 
nevertheless,  the  oveI•^^•helming  majority 
are  interested  in  returning  to  a  free  and 
democratic  Cuba.  How  can  we  condemn 
the  Cuban  patriotic  fervor  when  our  own 
independence  was  achieved  by  men  of 
similar  patriotism?  Isn't  it  really  the 
unlawful  presence  of  Russians  in  this 
hemisphere  that  is  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem when  the  claim  is  made  that  the 
Cuban  exile  is  trying  to  dictate  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States,  that  is, 
another  United  States-Soviet  Union  con- 
frontation, coming  about  through  raids 
and  forays  of  Cuban  exile  organizations 
against  Castro? 

Having  himself  been  a  victim  of  a 
Communist  takeover  of  his  government, 
with  its  attendant  repressions  and  tyr- 
anny, he  is  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
patterns  and  drift  of  events  in  Latin 
America,  which  reveal  to  him  the  sub- 
versions taking  place  in  other  govern- 
ments. Moreover,  his  experience  has 
awakened  him  to  the  fact  that  If  demo- 
cratic government  is  to  survive,  respon- 
sible citizens  must  take  an  active  Interest 
In  it. 

Having  k)een  far  more  accurate  in  his 
estimates  of  the  situation  during  the  mil- 
itary buildup  In  Cuba  than  was  our  own 
intelligence  community.  It  may  be  well  to 
listen  more  attentively  to  what  he  has  to 
say  today.    He  claims  as  follows : 

First.  Cuba  is  being  used  as  the  ad- 
vanced Communist  base  for  the  subver- 
sion of  Central  America  and  South 
America  in  a  scheme  to  Isolate  the  United 
States. 

Second.  Castro's  stature  alone  as  one 
who  has  successfully  defied  the  Colossus 
of  the  North  is  an  unstabillzlng  factor  in 
other  Latin  American  govenunents. 

Third.  Because  of  the  Instability  of 
governments  caused  by  the  influence  of 
Castro  on  Latin  America,  people  are 
transferring  their  wealth  to  the  world 


capitals  of  governments  outside  Latin 
America  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  can  flU  the  vacuum 
from  this  flight  of  capital  wealth.  Con- 
sequently, the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is 
doomed  to  failure  so  long  as  Castro  and 
communism  reign  in  Cuba. 

Fourth.  Strategic  missiles  are  still  In 
Cuba,  either  hidden  In  caves  or  ade- 
quately camouflaged  against  detection  by 
U-2  aircraft;  and  Castro,  therefore,  still 
constitutes  a  definite  military  threat  to 
the  United  States  and  the  hemisphere. 

Fifth.  Russian  combat  troops  in  Cuba 
number  about  35,000.  Token  numbers 
are  withdrawn  now  and  again,  but  thou- 
.sands  more  are  introduced  surrepti- 
tiously. 

Sixth.  Castro  cannot  trust  the  relia- 
bility of  his  old  rebel  army  of  the  Sierra 
Maestra  or  of  his  militia,  but  must  rely 
on  Russian  troops  to  control  and  repress 
the  Cuban  populace. 

Seventh.  So  long  as  Russian  troops 
remain  in  Cuba,  an  uprising  by  the  Cu- 
ban people  could  not  possibly  succeed; 
and  a  great  fear  of  the  Cuban  exile  is  a 
repetition  of  the  slaughter  of  Budapest. 
Eighth.  Executions  are  occurring  at  a 
rate  conservatively  estimated  at  500  a 
month  throughout  the  island.  Most  are 
killed  right  on  the  spot  without  benefit 
of  trial  even  by  the  Communist  kangaroo 
court  system. 

Ninth.  The  underground  in  Cuba  is 
losing  its  effectiveness  because  of  infiltra- 
tion by  Castro  sympathizers  and  it  is 
not  receiving  any  support  by  the  United 
States  despite  ofiQcial  hints  and  infer- 
ences to  the  contrary. 

Tenth.  The  block  informer  or  neigh- 
borhood vigilante  holds  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  those  E>ersons  living  with- 
in his  neighborhood.  He  has  an  un- 
limited franchise  to  murder. 

Eleventh.  Persons  who  make  applica- 
tions— after  being  encouraged  to  do  so — 
for  exit  visas  are  immediately  marked  as 
enemies  of  the  regime.  Some  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  on  extremely  short  notice 
provided  they  have  sufiBcient  assets  to 
buy  their  way  out.  Permission  is  most 
frequently  given  if  the  refugee  owns  a 
house  or  an  apartment  to  leave  behind 
for  Russians  to  occupy.  The  refugee  is 
permitted  to  take  with  him  merely  the 
clothes  he  wears. 

Twelfth.  The  Communists  have  en- 
couraged the  degeneration  of  moral 
standards  particularly  among  the  teen- 
agers. 

Thirteenth.  Cuban  exiles  are  very 
worried  over  the  Communist  indoctri- 
nation of  Cuban  youths  and  the  problem 
they  will  present  should  Cuba  ever  be 
free  again. 

Fourteenth.  'Each  individual  Cuban 
is  himself  a  republic"  so  that  the  politi- 
cal factions  and  organizational  rivalries 
among  the  exiles  mean  nothing  to  any- 
one who  understands  the  Cuban  tem- 
perament. They  will  unquestionably 
unite  for  the  common  goal  of  freeing 
Cuba  upon  the  showing  of  strong,  able 
leadership. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Cuban 
refugees  over  how  Cuba  is  to  be  freed  are 
as  varied  as  opinions  held  by  Americans. 
They   are  confident   that   the    Russian 
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troops  will  never  leave  through  diplo- 
matic means.  Their  removal  is  of  the 
first  priority  In  freeing  Cuba.  Some,  of 
course,  advocate  a  complete  blockade  be- 
cause by  depriving  Castro  of  oil,  his 
country  will  grind  to  a  halt  in  6  weeks. 
Others  recommend  an  invasion  either  by 
the  United  States  in  its  own  self-interest 
or  invasion  by  a  Latin  army  supported 
by  the  United  States  to  avoid  a  direct 
United  States  soldier-Russian  soldier 
confrontation. 

All,  however,  are  agreed,  that  para- 
military actions  within  Cuba  and  raids 
and  excursions  by  Cuban  exiles  are  a  tre- 
mendous morale  factor  for  the  oppressed 
people  of  Cuba  even  though  these  raids, 
undertaken  at  tremendous  personal  risk, 
do  not  result  in  any  massive  destruction. 

By  those  who  seek  justification  for 
cracking  down  on  the  Cuban  exile  raids, 
it  is  claimed  that  legally  they  are  in  vio- 
lation of  ovu-  neutrality  laws  if  they  orig- 
inate from  U.S.  soil.  It  Is  known  among 
Cubans  in  Miami  that  prior  to  the  crack- 
down, our  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
was  supporting  these  exile  raids  by  fur- 
nishing money  and  eqxilpment  to  exile 
organizations  for  that  purpose.  What 
was  the  attitude  then  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  or  the  Immigration 
Service  or  the  Coast  Guard  toward  viola- 
tions of  neutrality  laws  condoned  and 
supported  by  another  Government 
agency  ? 

There  are  many  questions  which  have 
yet  to  be  explained  and  answered  to  a 
concerned  and  much  confused  citizenry. 
Ultimately,  the  full  story  surrounding  our 
actions  and  inactions  concerning  Cuba 
will  be  told.  The  invasion  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  the  question  of  news  manage- 
ment during  the  crisis,  the  guarantee  of 
onsite  inspection  apparently  given  in 
exchange  for  our  pledge  not  to  Invade  or 
to  permit  anyone  else  to  invade,  the  rela- 
tionship, if  any,  between  Cuba  and  with- 
drawing our  missiles  from  Turkey  and 
Italy  and  the  recent  crackdown  and  be- 
trayal of  Cuban  exiles  whom  we  actively 
supported  previously — even  worse  the  ut- 
terly malicious  attacks  and  aspersions 
cast  upon  the  character  of  these  coura- 
geous people. 

The  Americsoi  people  are  generally 
frustrated  and  ashamed  over  the  vacil- 
lation and  inaction  of  our  Nation  toward 
the  criminals  and  murderers  ensconced 
in  Cuba  who  daily  flaunt  their  audacity 
at  the  mightiest  Nation  on  this  earth. 
That  the  Latin  will  follow  a  strong  and 
forceful  leader  is  not  open  to  debate  par- 
ticularly since  the  unanimous  support 
given  by  all  Latin  American  governments 
to  the  President's  firm  stand.  However, 
their  despair  in  witnessing  this  Nation 
seemingly  gravitating  toward  coexistence 
and  acceptance  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere  will  shortly,  and  inevitably 
lead  to  feelings  of  simple  disgust. 

How  can  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ever  again  claim  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  or  ever  hope  to  achieve 
the  respect  of  other  peoples  so  long  as 
we  tolerate — whether  willingly  or  be- 
grudgingly — the  presence  of  this  fester- 
ing infection  so  very  close  to  home? 

We  have  been  told  that  Cuba  has  an- 
other mixed  blessing  in  that  it  is  "a  show- 
case of  Communist  failure"  and  that  the 


Russians  will  find  it  much  too  costly  to 
retain  at  a  price  of  a  million  dollars  a 
day,  a  mere  pittance  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  light  of  what  is  to  be  gained  by  sub- 
verting all  of  Latin  America.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  we  are  not  containing 
Castro  communism  within  the  island  of 
Cuba. 

I  maintain  that  Cuba  today  is  more 
nearly  a  showcase  of  U.S.  failures 
than  a  showcase  of  Russian  failure — 
failure  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion ;  failure  to  oust  a  foreign 
system  from  this  hemisphere  in  accord- 
ance with  any  nmnber  of  treaties,  pacts, 
and  agreements  including,  if  you  will,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  failure  to  exert  the 
djmamic  leadership  demanded  of  it  by 
all  Latin  America  and  failure  to  realize 
the  threat  that  is  posed — not  only  to 
Cubans  but  to  ourselves  and  this  hemi- 
sphere— by  the  continuing  presence  of 
this  alien  system  of  treachery.  It  must 
and  It  will  be  eradicated  else  we  shall  all 
fall  victims  to  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  SMITH.    I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  both  for 
her  constructive  work  on  the  commit- 
tee— which  in  my  Judgment  has  per- 
formed a  magnificent  service  for  our 
Nation — and  also  for  her  forceful  and 
forthright  address  in  the  Senate  today. 
The  Senator  from  Maine  is  well  known 
as  one  who  has  studied  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses for  many  years.  She  is  as  well 
informed  on  the  subject  as  any  other 
Member  of  this  body.  I  believe  the  les- 
sons which  she  has  drawn  and  deline- 
ated in  her  address  are  some  which  we. 
those  in  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
American  people  can  well  take  to  heart. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  was  present. 
I  said  I  was  very  gratified  that  the  re- 
port was  a  unanimous  report  and  that 
all  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
in  agreement  on  the  findings.  That  is 
very  much  in  the  national  interest.  It 
is  very  constructive. 

The  distinguished  Senator  has  added 
helpful  comments  here  today  and  has  put 
the  report  in  proper  perspective.  I  con- 
gratulate her  wholeheartedly  on  her 
address. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  No  one  has  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Cuban  crisis  and  the 
needs  of  our  coimtry  with  respect  to 
clarifying  the  problems  and  bringing 
about  assurance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  so  that  there  will  be  less 
confusion.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keatikc].  He  has  made  a  very 
great  contribution.  When  some  ijeople 
were  doubting  his  word  last  fall,  he  was 
found  to  be  right.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  role. 


May  9 

Mrs.    SMITH.     Mr.   President    I  -  w 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordtt-  t 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Wlthoot 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY 
MAY  13,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  mo,, 
pursuant  to  the  order  previously  enters' 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  to  meet  at  ii 
o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sttiat! 
adjourned,  under  the  order  prevlM^ 
entered,  until  Monday,  May  13,  IMs^ 
11  o'clock  a.m.  '" 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  br 
the  Senate  May  9,  1963:  ^ 

CoMPmoLLEm  OF  CusToua 

Prank  H.  Tuohy.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
ComptroUer  of  Customs,  with  headquarten 
at  New  York.  NY. 

Nattokal   Science  PouNOA-noif 
Leland  J.  Haworth,  of  New  York,  to  be  Dt. 
rector  of  the  National  Science  Poundattot 
for  a  term  of  6  yean. 

National  Ladcb  Relations  Boabb 
Arnold  Ordman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Oen- 
era!  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  ReUtkni 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Pttblic  Health  Sexvick 
The  following  candidates  for  personnel  «e- 
tlon   In   the   Regular   Corps  of  the  PubUc 
Health    Service,    subject    to    qualiflcatlooi 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  reguUtlani: 
To  he  senior  assistant  surgeons 
Eugene  A.  Arnold.  Jr. 
Jo  Anne  P.  Holzman 
Joseph  T.  English 

To  be  assistant  surgeons 

David  L.  Child  Robert  K.  Helde 

John  R.  Purman  George  A.  Reich 

Allan  L.  Brakenslek 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 

Raymond  E.  Goepfrlch 
Richard  D.  Lowe 
Terrance  W.  Baker 

To  be  assistant  dental  surgeons 


Paul  J.  Helns 
Bruce  R.  Thorbum 
Louis  S.  Vodzak 
William  S.  DrlscoU 
Stephen  J. 

Chiistensen 
Joseph  Schw&rts 
Fred  D.  Greenblatt 
Robert  H.  Dumbaugb 


Richard  P.  FYank 
Richard  F.  Rappl 
Robert  P.  Williams 
Sheppard  M.  Levlne 
Charles  A.  Borgman 
Paul  J.  Carr 
James  C.  Dunkel 
John  A.  Matis 
Jack  L.  Coi 

To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineer 
Vincent  P.  Barnaba 
To  be  junior  assistant  sanitary  enginetn 

Donald  S.  Baker 
Robert  L.  Thoem 
Joseph  R.  Tynsky 

To  be  senior  assistant  sanitarian 
William  P.  WoUschlager 

To  be  assistant  sanitarian 
Edwin  J.  Heldlg 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  offlcert 
Arnold  P.  Kaufmann 
Melvin  J.  Worth,  Jr. 
Donald  D.  Smltlx. 

To  be  assistant  veterinary  offlcert 
Albert  8.  Bicker 
John  O.  Orthoefer 
Larry  T.  Grubbs 
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Israel  IndepcBdeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

jlr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mariis.  and  as  an  American  who  has 
descended  from  forebearers  who  mi- 
grated to  this  land  which  has  enjoyed 
independence  for  almost  200  years,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  hail  the  ap- 
proaching 15th  year  of  Israel  Independ- 
ence, a  sovereign  state  of  progressive 
people. 

In  many  ways,  the  State  of  Israel  may 
be  considered  as  a  diminutive  United 
States.  Within  its  7.882.6  square  miles, 
are  found  mountains  and  deserts,  lakes 
and  rivers,  gorges,  coastal  plains  and  in- 
land valleys.  There  are  copper  mines, 
jteel  mills,  oil  refineries,  and  phosphate 
plants.  Its  Government  is  democratic 
and  is  pledged  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  peace.  Furthermore,  the 
citizens  of  Israel  have  political  equality, 
regardless  of  religion,  race,  or  sex,  and 
freedom  of  religion  and  education. 

The  greatest  similarity  between  this 
new  nation,  which  is  celebrating  its  15th 
year  of  independence,  and  the  United 
States,  is  the  p>eoplc.  Both  nations  were 
built  by  immigrants  who  traveled  to  a 
new  land  of  promise  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  One  hundred  and  two  countries 
are  now  represented  in  the  development 
of  this  modern  State  of  the  Middle  East, 
one  which  is  regarded  as  progressive, 
dynamic,  and  stable. 

The  rapid  increase  of  immigrants, 
however,  since  the  founding  of  the  State, 
resulted  in  continuous  hardships  for  the 
Government,  which,  if  the  country  were 
to  survive,  had  to  be  solved.  Unemploy- 
ment, housing  shortages,  and  insufficient 
food  caused  the  Israeli  leaders  to  call 
upon  the  United  States  for  succor.  The 
request  was  readily  complied  with  and 
continues  today  in  the  form  of  develop- 
ment loans.  Since  the  inception  of  the 
American  aid  programs,  Israel  has  re- 
ceived approximately  $880  million.  With 
these  funds,  the  Government  has  built 
roads,  schools,  health  facilities,  factories, 
and  towns.  It  has  fed  the  hungry,  sup- 
ported the  unemployed,  and  settled  the 
immigrant. 

It  was  money  well  spent  by  us  and 
wisely  used  by  the  recipients  for  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  most  people  in  this 
new  promised  land.  The  most  ap- 
propriate use  of  foreign  aid  money  by 
Israel  could  well  have  served  as  a  model 
for  other  recipient  nations  to  follow. 

Although  assistance  is  still  received 
from  the  United  States,  Israel  has  begun 
»  technical  assistance  program  of  its 
own.  With  a  minimtun  of  expenditiu-es, 
its  development  programs  to  other 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
has  gained  for  this  Nation  many  friends 
and   allies.      Schools    are    playing    the 


greatest  part  in  these  projects  since, 
from  Israeli  institutions  venture  experts 
and  instructors  to  requesting  nations,  to 
help  solve  development  problems  arismg 
from  independence.  Furthermore,  to 
these  institutions  come  the  promising 
young  people  of  these  imderdeveloped 
nations,  who  desire  to  acquire  learning 
and  methods  which  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  rapid  modernization  of 
Israel. 

The  adaptation  to  the  problems  of  Is- 
rael and  the  desire  for  learning  to  keep 
pace  with  the  modem  growth  of  the 
new  nation,  as  demonstrated  by  immi- 
grants to  Israel  from  all  over  the  world, 
is  but  paralleled  by  our  own  immigrants 
of  Jewish  faith  since  the  early  days  of  the 
founding  of  this  Nation.  They,  and 
those  who  have  followed  in  posterity,  as 
well  as  more  recent  immigrants  who 
fled  or  survived  persecution  in  other 
lands,  have  contributed  immensely  to  the 
growth,  welfare,  and  tremendous  prog- 
ress of  these  great  United  States. 

They  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  professions,  the  sciences  and  arts,  in 
the  fields  of  government  and  commerce, 
and  last  but  not  least  in  the  welfare 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  fellowmen. 
Blessed  with  an  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  benefits  derived  there- 
from has  flown  forth  in  the  interest  of 
all  mankind. 

My  own  city  of  Philadelphia  represents 
a  typical  example  where  the  people  of 
Jewish  faith,  immigrant  and  nativeborn, 
have  taken  their  rightful  place  in  the 
ranks  of  good  citizens,  with  a  zeal  for 
active  participation  in  the  building  and 
strengthening  of  the  community  life  in 
a  great  metropolitan  area.  It  is  in  this 
fulfillment  of  civic  pride  and  civic  duty, 
and  a  genuine  desire  to  help  their  fellow 
citizens  enjoy  a  full  life  that  is  repeated 
all  over  this  land,  and  has  been  reflected 
in  the  progress  of  Israel  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Israel's  declaration  of  indei>endence 
on  May  14,  1948,  under  our  calendar, 
was  the  result  of  years  of  hard  work, 
of  disappointments  and  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises, of  politics  and  campaigns.  Yet, 
when  promulgated,  it  was  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  dreams  of  world  Jewry  for 
a  national  homeland,  a  place  with  which 
to  l>e  identified,  a  refuge  from  centuries 
of  persecution  and  tyranny.  And  so  it 
is  with  pride  that  we  salute  the  citizens 
of  Israel  as  they  celebrate  their  most 
treasured  remembrance,  the  anniversai-y 
of  their  indep>endence. 


Ramanian  Holiday  ObterTance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  9.  1963 

Mr.    TAFT.     Mr.    Speaker,   for   many 
decades  May  10  has  been  a  traditional 


hoUday  for  the  people  of  Rumania.  Be- 
cause their  homeland  is  now  occupied, 
the  holiday  can  only  be  observed  openly 
by  Rumanians  outside  the  country's 
borders  and  in  the  hearts  of  those  still  in 
their  native  land. 

Even  though  another  ofiBcial  holiday 
has  been  declared  by  the  occupying 
forces  the  importance  of  the  May  10  date 
cannot  be  overshadowed.  Rumania's 
independence  of  the  past  is  a  proud 
memory  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Rumanians  and  this  day  is  a  symbol 
which  encourages  these  people  to  retain 
the  faith  and  hope  that  freedom  will  once 
again  return  to  their  homeland. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  fi-eedom- 
loving  people  everywhere  in  saluting 
these  courageous  people  and  to  assure 
them  that  their  cause  has  not  been  for- 
gotten. 


Writing  to  Your  Congressman:  The  Way 
and  the  Wherefore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAY 

or   NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  9, 1963 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CONTEl.  The  article  is  full 
of  excellent  advice.  I  commend  it  to 
every  Member  of  the  House — and  to  our 
constituents : 

Writing   to  Your   Congressman:    The   Wat 
AND  THE  Wherefore 

Axiy  newspaper  reporter — whether  he  be 
a  potential  Walter  Llppmann  still  admiring 
his  framed  Journalism  degree  or  an  experi- 
enced political  analyst  In  Washington — is 
familiar  with  the  famous  five  "W's."  Answers 
to  the  five  questions — who,  why,  what,  when, 
and  where — are  the  ingredients  of  a  good 
news  story. 

Curiously  enough,  the  five  "W's"  can  also 
be  applied  to  the  important  business  of 
writing  to  your  Congressman. 

The  answers  to  the  first  two,  "who"  and 
"why,"  nibble  at  the  very  roots  of  American 
democracy.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  rep- 
resentation, and  his  Congressman  in  Wash- 
ington is  elected  to  preserve  and  extend 
those  rights.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that 
every  citizen  has  (to  coin  a  phrase)  a  right 
to  write. 

The  best  reason  for  writing  to  your  Con- 
gressman Is  to  make  sure  that  he  is,  in  fact, 
representing  you  and  will  continue  to  work 
diligently  for  the  best  interests  of  both  bis 
district  and  the  Nation.  Dont  forget  either 
that  your  Congressman  represents  all  the 
people  of  his  district  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical party.  Though  your  views  on  some 
issues  might  differ,  he  will  still  be  Interested 
in  hearing  from  you. 

"What"  should  you  write  your  Congress- 
man about?  This  is  a  difficult  question,  and 
the  obvious  answer  may  be  the  best  one. 
You  should  write  when  you  are  deeply  af- 
fected by  an  Issue  or  a  bUl  before  the  Con- 
gress. Chances  are — If  you  actually  take  the 
time    and    trouble    to    write — you    believe 
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deeply  In  a  particular  viewpoint  or  bill.  Tou 
are  expressing  tbe  Innate  desire  of  man  to  b« 
understood,  to  communicate,  and  to  have  a 
voice  In  all  decisions  affecting  his  future. 

This  said.  It  Is  best  to  write  your  Congress- 
man as  though  you  wan  talUng  to  him  in 
person.  You  should  be  straightforward,  sin- 
cere, and  brief.  A  good  crisp  letter  which  ex- 
plains your  position  in  four  or  five  solid  para- 
graphs is  more  effective  than  a  rambling, 
three-  or  four-page  speech  which  exhausts 
both  you  and  the  Congressman.  In  deciding 
what  to  write,  Individuality  should  be  the 
first  consideration.  Your  Representative 
wants  to  know  what  you  feel  as  a  voter  and 
a  citizen. 

Your  Congressman,  naturally,  is  Interested 
in  those  local  problems  which  relate  to  the 
Federal  Government.  While  he  always  wants 
to  hear  about  specific  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress, he  also  wants  to  know  bow  you  feel 
about  such  Important  matters  as  civil  rights, 
foreign  affairs,  and  domestic  Issues  that  are 
not  voted  on  dally,  except  Indirectly.  An- 
other thing  to  remember  is  that  a  vast 
number  of  Lseues  involve  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  have  no  relation  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Make  certain  that  the  man 
to  whom  you  write  is  the  one  who  can  be  of 
help  to  you.  Your  Congressman  can  be  of 
little  real  assistance,  for  example.  In  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  local  police.  This  Is 
strictly  a  niunlclpal  or  county  matter. 

The  question  of  "when"  is  also  vital,  as 
timing  always  Is.  A  quarterback  calls  his 
signals  on  Saturday  and  not  on  Monday. 
After  one  game  is  over,  he  must  begin  prepar- 
ing for  the  next.  Similarly,  the  time  to  write 
Is  during  the  strategic  preparation  stages  be- 
fore a  vote  of  the  full  House  is  taken.  Ob- 
viously, It  doesnt  mean  much  to  "Monday 
morning  quarterback"  a  nxeasure  after  it  has 
been  voted  on. 

Finally,  everyone  knows  "where"  to  write 
his  Congressman,  but  often  people  fall  to  re- 
alize that  many  have  offices  in  their  districts. 
Find  out  where  his  office  is  and  try  to  nieet 
him.  I,  for  instance,  hold  office  hours  in  the 
larger  cities  and  towns  as  often  as  possible 
and  maintain  a  congressional  office  in  my 
hometown. 

A  few  hints  may  be  in  c»-der  now  that 
general  answers  have  been  suggested  for  the 
five  "W's."  Four  basic  essentials  to  keep 
in  mind  are :  ( 1 )  Know  what  you  are  talking 
about;  (2)  tell  your  Congressman  how  the 
proposed  legislation  will  affect  you  and  your 
business;  (3)  believe  In  the  value  of  a  per- 
sonal letter  rather  than  a  form  or  petition; 
and  (4)  don't  forget  to  write  legibly  and 
always  Include  yoxur  address,  even  on  peti- 
tions. This  can  save  both  time  and  temper 
and  assures  an  answer.  Above  all.  remember 
that  more  meaning  will  be  placed  on  the  sin- 
cere, individual  approach.  It  is  possible  that 
one  forthright  letter  will  be  more  valuable 
than  10  slgnatvuvs  scribbled  on  a  i>etitlon 
or  ao  form  letters. 

A  Congressman  receives  up  to  275  letters 
a  day  when  pressing  issues  ccmfront  the  Na- 
tion, with  a  daily  average  of  150  letters. 
Since  January  9  of  this  year,  my  office  has 
answered  125  pieces  of  mall  each  day,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  no  major  legislation  is  pend- 
ing as  yet.  So  you  can  see  how  Important 
every  minute  becomes.  Mc«-e  than  ever  be- 
fore, a  Congressman  spends  his  time  helping 
you — his  constituents — bridge  the  growing 
gap  t>etween  the  individual  and  ever-increas- 
ing big  Oovemment. 

To  conclude  on  a  personal  note.  I  encour- 
age the  closest  possible  ties  with  the  people 
of  my  district.  I  want  to  see  them  when 
they  are  in  Washington  and  talk  with  them 
at  home.  When  this  is  not  possible,  I  ask 
them  to  write  whenever  they  wish.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  response  has  been 
enthusiastic. 

In  this  way,  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging 
a  portion  of  my  responsibilities  in  the  proper 
manner.     I  think  that  I  can  sensibly  Judge 


the  thinking  and  sometimes  actually  feel  the 
piilae  ot  my  district.  Only  in  this  way  can 
a  Congressman  truly  represent  his  people  as 
their  agent  and  deputy  before  the  highest 
legislative  tribunal  in  the  land. 


CjtU  Rights,  United  States  of  Aincrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or    CAI.IFORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion has  great  reason  to  be  troubled  and 
concerned  about  what  is  happening  in 
certain  areas  of  the  United  States  over 
the  denial  of  constitutional  rights. 

Open  warfare  between  peaceful  dem- 
onstrators for  basic  and  simple  constitu- 
tional rights  and  ofDcials  whose  duty  it  is 
to  uphold  these  same  rights  Is  an  incident 
we  cannot  ignore. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  acts 
of  violence  and  denials  that  daily  occur. 
They  have  become  common  knowledge  to 
every  schoolchild  and  every  man  and 
woman  in  our  coimtry.  Unfortunately, 
this  evening's  newspaper  will  add  addi- 
tlonid  stories;  more  of  us  will  become 
emotional,  some  sadder,  and  a  few  will 
calmly  question  their  civic  responsibili- 
ties and  moral  duties. 

Aside  from  the  purely  human  suffering 
and  costly  waste  of  resources  in  areas 
that  can  ill  afford  more  disabilities,  the 
threat  to  our  national  leadership  and  our 
moral  and  legal  codes  poses  an  even 
greater  challenge. 

Well  may  we  recall  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis: 

In  a  government  of  laws,  existence  of  the 
government  will  be  imperiled  If  It  falls  to 
observe  the  law  scrupulously.  Our  gov- 
ernment Is  the  potent,  omnipresent  teacher. 
For  good  or  for  Ul,  it  teaches  the  whole  peo- 
ple by  its  example.  Crime  Is  contagious. 
If  the  government  becomes  a  lawbreaker. 
It  breeds  contempt  for  law;  It  invites  every 
man  to  become  a  law  unto  himself;  It  In- 
vites anarchy. 

Strangely  enough,  the  issue  is  really 
not  whether  we  have  the  basic  power  to 
act,  or  the  need.  Never  before  in  our 
national  existence  have  we  been  more 
fortified  for  this  moment  in  history. 

Our  great  judiciary  has  given  new 
meaning  to  long  cherished  ideas  of  con- 
stitutional law.  the  concept  of  law  both 
as  a  shield  to  protect  the  innocent  and 
as  a  dynamic  force  in  modern  industrial 
societies  to  move  us  forward. 

In  recent  years  we  have  moved  on 
many  fronts  to  gain  acceptance  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  as  a  basic  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  In  some  20 
States,  we  have  passed  fair  employment 
practices  laws  covering  over  112  million 
Americans.  In  State  after  State  we  have 
moved  to  desegregate  schools  and  other 
public  facilities. 

These  and  other  examples  of  progress 
and  civil  rights,  however,  must  be  viewed 
as  the  belated  accomplishment  of  what 
we  concluded  to  be  part  of  our  goals 
over  a  himdred  years  ago.  Viewed  in 
this  light  we  must  learn  to  understand 
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the  Impatience  to  be  free,  the  practi^.i 
necessity  to  engage  in  a  gainful  occ^ 
Uon.  and  the  urgency  to  Uve  in  hiZ:„' 
dignity.  LitUe  children  want  eduoSm 
now.  men  must  have  Jobs  to  msIntS 
their  families  now,  citizens  want  to  voS 
in  elections  now.  Human  dignity  c^ 
for  respect  now.  ^^ 

Also,  whether  we  like  it  or  not  ». 
have  reached  a  stage  in  OovernmeBi 
responsibility  when  we  must  question  our 
own  legislative  intent  and  fiscal  integrity 

Does  the  constitutional  prohibitlMi 
against  discrimination  run  through^ 
the  text  of  every  statute  which  we  enstt? 

If  it  does — and  who  will  contend  we 
can  enact  laws  otherwise — then  our  to. 
tent  is  being  flouted,  with  our  indulgent 
by  those  who  use  the  law  to  discrimh^ 
in  schools,  vocational  education,  libri. 
ries,  and  other  Oovemment  facilitiei 
and  services. 

We  might  well  recall  the  words  aowtii 
spoken  that  those  who  dip  their  handi 
in  the  public  treasury  should  not  ob- 
ject if  a  little  democracy  sticks  to  thdr 
fingers. 

If  we  can  spend  taxpayers'  money  to 
support  violations  of  constitutional  pro- 
visions  and  in  the  face  of  open  deflsac? 
of  Federal  court  orders,  do  we  not  ham 
our  own  fiscal  integrity,  and  allow  noa 
in  our  conduct  for  other  abuses  of  pab- 
lic  funds? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  serious  qoes. 
tions  raised  by  events  now  occurring  in 
our  land.  Responsible  men,  both  North 
and  South,  must  give  the  answers.  We 
have  in  this  Congress  many  such  mo. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  leaders,  not  \ht 
demagogues,  bigots  and  the  extremist!, 
provide  the  leadership  for  our  giett 
country  by  proceeding  to  counsel  with 
each  other,  and  acting  on  the  mis; 
measures  already  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress to  uphold  our  concepts  of  Justict 
expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Fed- 
eral and  most  State  constitutions. 
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Results  of  Poll  Taken  u  the  Sixtk  Cm- 
Crcssioaal  District  of  WukiiitN 
State 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently mailed  questionnaires  to  iiJM 
residents  of  my  congressional  district 
which  includes  all  of  Pierce  County  md 
all  of  Kitsap  County  with  the  exception 
of  Bainbridge  Island.  It  contained  10 
questions  dealing  with  issues  peiuling  be- 
fore Congress. 

The  names  of  the  individuals  recdvlni 
the  questionnaires  were  selected  >t 
random  from  lists  which  gave  no  in- 
dication of  the  political  leanings  of  those 
people.  The  number  of  recipients  and 
the  number  of  returns  were  sulDclenUy 
large   to   give    assurance   that  a  good 


gjoss-section  opinion  of  my  constituency 
vould  be  obtained. 

To  date  there  has  been  a  much  better 
than  average  response,  indicating  an  In- 
creAsed  interest  on  the  part  of  my  people 
In  the  affairs  of  government.  I  have  re- 
eeived  thus  far  responses  from  17  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  received  question - 
Qi^res.  More  returns  are  expected,  of 
course,  but  a  sufficient  number  have  now 
lieen  received  to  determine  the  general 


views  of  the  people  of  my  area.  I  am 
sure  that  their  opinions  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

A  few  people  have  asked  why  I  have 
sent  out  questionnaires.  The  English 
statesman.  Edmund  Burke,  In  1774  per- 
haps supplied  one  answer.  He  said  in  a 
speech  to  his  people : 

It  ought  to  be  tne  happiness  and  glory  of 
a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union. 


the  cloeest  correspondence,  and  the  most  un- 
reserved communication  with  his  constitu- 
ents, llielr  wishes  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect: 
their  business  unremitted  attention.  It  Is 
his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfaction  to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever, 
and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interests  to 
his  own. 


The  results  of  the  poll  expressed 
terms  of  percentages  are  as  follows: 


in 


Results  nf  poll  lakrn  in  the  6lh  Congrtssioiuil  Diitlricl  of  Washington  Slate 

I  In  percent ) 


I   Tb*  ewtiin»te<l  FivU-r&l  <lonclt  for  Itacal  y«>ar  1963  Is  $8,900,000,000. 
TOU  N'llovo  iJirrc  shoul<l  Iw  a  tcpncral  tax  cut  this  year' 


The  estiinntrd  deficit  for  a.'<cal   1064  Is  $11,900,000,000.    hi  view  of  these  figures  do 


t  Ms  jenerul  tax  cut  is  niade,  do  you  believe  It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  reduction  In  Kedcrul  pxpendituresT 

I  Vo  )'<>u  favor  nii'di<i»l  cure  lor  people  over  65  by — 

(n)  Inrreastnif  the  not-lal  security  taxes  upon  employees  and  eniployer»T -. 

(b)  PmniotlnK  a  Blue  Crou  type  plan  wberrby  the  Federal  Oovemment  would  a.ssume  full  financial  re«ponslbiUiy  only  for  persons  below  a  certain 
liiuriiiie  levolT — 

(r)  Fxpandlnp  the  present  Federal-8tafe  rKerr-Mllls)  legislation 1 

4   r>o  you  InroT  or>«itlnuiin<'<'  of  our  ktrvifu  luislstance  i>rograni  at  Its  pn-sent  level  of  libout  $  1, 000,000  ,n(.iO  lumually? ..- .. 

I  Do  yoti  belierc  that  the  Cuban  situation  ha,s  been  adequately  dealt  with  by  our  Governn:entT . 

li  Should  the  I'niled  Sut«s  continue  itc  nn-nihership  in  the  Initcd  Nations? — -— -. 

7.  fhould  the  House  C/immltt*-!'  on  rn-.\inerloan  ArtivltieF  be  continue<l7 — 

1  lio  you  favor  the  establlshrrent  of  a  Uomestic  Peace  Corp*? ....... - 

I,  I>0  you  fuvor  Ki'di  ral  ruiuiiclul  uid  fur — 

(a)  Elementary  an<l  s-oondary  school  const  met  Ion 

(b)  KU'nientiiry  and  secondary  teachers' salarte.* .- - 

(c)  Coastruction  of  university  facilities 

K).  Would  you  favor  lenislatlon  rlvlnit  the  President  more  fl»'xlbllily  in  haudlinK  national  cmergejicy  strikes  by  jirovidlng  back -to-work  injunctions  and 

<»mp«ilsory  arbitration  maeliinery? 


Yc« 
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James  N.  Milne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAasACHnsrmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute,  to  one  of  the  most  devoted 
and  dedicated  employees  this  House  of 
Representatives  has  ever  had.  James  N. 
Milne,  of  Fall  River.  Mass. 

Jim  is  retiring  after  38  years  of  service 
u  administrative  assistant  to  our  be- 
loved former  Speaker,  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Ja..  of  Massachusetts.  This  may  well  be 
the  longest  continuous  relationship  be- 
tween a  Congressman  and  his  assistant 
in  the  long  history  of  this  body.  Cer- 
tainly, It  is  a  record  that  reflects  favor- 
ably upon  Jim  Milne,  upon  Congressman 
Martin,  and  upon  this  House. 

Jim  Milne  was  a  young  Fall  River 
newspaperman  back  in  1924  when  Joe 
Martin  first  ran  for  Congress.  He  be- 
lieved in  this  youns  politician,  and  he 
worked  for  him.  He  went  to  Washing:- 
Um  with  him  when  Congress  convened 
in  March  of  1925  and  he  has  been  here, 
working  with  Congressman  Martin,  ever 
since. 

He  was  at  his  side  when  our  lieloved 
former  leader  rose  to  the  high  honor  of 
being  elected  Speaker  of  this  House,  and 
he  was  with  him  at  several  national  con- 
ventions of  the  Republican  Party  when 
Job  Martin  presided  as  chairman  of  the 
convention.  He  not  oolj  sat  by  the  side 
of  history;  he  has  helped  to  make  it. 

Jim's  retirement  is  now  official,  but  I 
would  like  the  Congressional  Record  to 


show  this  tribute  to  him,  for  his  life- 
time of  public  service,  for  his  help  to 
many  of  us,  for  all  that  he  has  added 
to  the  good  name  of  this  honorable  body. 


Cotton  Bill  Intro^aced 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9.  1963 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  new  cotton  bill.  It 
proposes  to  remove  the  inequity  of  the 
two-price  cotton  system  and  to  protect 
the  income  of  cotton  producers.  More- 
over, it  would  mean  great  savings  on 
prices  paid  by  consimiers  for  cotton 
goods. 

I  emphasize  especially  the  provision 
for  small  farms.  The  bill  provides  that 
each  farmer  will  get  a  price  support  of 
up  to  10  percent  above  the  general  sup- 
port level.  This  will  cover  the  total 
production  of  approximately  75  percent 
of  all  cotton  producers.  In  some  States 
where  there  are  numerous  small  farms, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  producers 
grow  15  bales  or  less.  In  my  own  State 
of  North  Carolina,  which  has  more  small 
farms  than  any  other  State,  the  income 
of  95  p>ercent  or  more  of  our  cotton 
farmers  will  be  fully  protected  under 
the  small  farm  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  publishing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  press  statement  I  issued 
today  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  bill. 


The  statement  follows: 

COOLET    INTRODOCKS   NEW    COTTON    BnX 

Chairman  Hakold  D.  Ooolxt,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrlcxilture.  Introduced  in  the 
House  today  a  new  cotton  blU,  aimed  at  en- 
abling cotton  to  compete  fairly  witti  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  Improving  tbe  competitive 
position  ol  domestic  millB  against  imports 
of  cheap  foreign  cotton  goods. 

The  legislation  would  make  American  cot- 
ton avaUable  to  domestic  mills  at  world 
cotton  prices,  provide  a  special  price  pro- 
tection for  smaU  cotton  farms,  and  launch 
a  crash  research  program  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton. 

Upon  introducing  the  biU,  Mr.  Coolet 
stated : 

"Agrlcultiu'e  is  the  biggest  business  in 
America  in  dollar  value  involved  and  people 
employed,  and  the  cotton  industry  is  the 
biggest  part  of  American  agriculture.  Per- 
haps more  than  10  mlUion  persons,  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  Nation's  labor  force,  is  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  cotton,  in  ginning, 
marketing,  transporting,  milling,  and  in  the 
manufacture  and  merchandising  of  cotton 
goods. 

"Cotton  now  Is  In  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

"A  flood  of  cheap  textiles  is  flowing  in  from 
abroad,  displacing  the  goods  produced  by 
our  own  workers  and  demoralizing  the  do- 
mestic markets  for  our  textile  industry. 

"Synthetic  flbers  make  devastating  inroads 
Into  markets  where  cotton  never  before  has 
been  seriously  challenged. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  cotton  Industry  recog- 
nizes the  amount  of  work  the  Oonimittee  on 
Agriculttire  has  done  and  the  time  spent  in 
attempting  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  the 
cotton  problem.  Our  Cotton  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  the  Honorable  E.  C.  Oathinqs.  of 
Arkansas,  started  hearings  early  in  December 
and  we  have  continued  meetings  with  all 
segments  of  the  cotton  industry,  up  to  this 
very  moment. 

"Early  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  I 
Introduced  a  very  simple  bill  to  remove  the 
two-price  cotton  system — wherein  foreign 
mills  obtain  our  cotton  at  a  much  cheaper 
pHTlce  than  our  own  d(»nestic  mUls — and  thus 
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enable  cotton  to  compete  more  fairly  with 
synthetic  fibers  and  improve  the  competitive 
poeltlon  of  American  mills  against  imports 
of  foreign  cotton  goods. 

"Controversy  developed  around  this  legis- 
lation, and  around  other  bills  which  would 
have  permitted  the  overplanting  of  allotted 
acres  where  a  producer  was  willing  to  take 
the  world  price  for  cotton  produced  on  the 
acreage  planted  in  addition  to  his  allotment. 

"I  then  personally  sought  to  bring  all  ele- 
ments of  the  Industry,  and  the  administra- 
tion, into  agreement. 

"Based  on  my  conversations  with  pro- 
ducers, the  trade  and  the  mills,  legislative 
language  was  drawn  together.  This  lan- 
guage, in  bill  draft  form,  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  comment, 
and  It  was  discussed  among  all  elements  of 
the  Industry,  and  was  considered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  cotton  producers  at  Memphis  on  last 

Monday. 

"The  bill  I  introduced  today  represente 
the  broadest  area  of  possible  agreement  I 
have  been  able  to  find.  This  Is  not  exclu- 
sively my  bill,  but  it  simply  represente  my 
best  effort  to  present  the  thinking  developed 
in  my  search  for  a  basis  of  unity  among  the 
producers,  the  trade  and  the  mills,  behind 
legislation  which  will  deal  effectively  with 
the  very  serious  problem  that  confronts 
cotton  and  the  millions  of  people  associated 
with  cotton. 

"There  appears  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  payment-in-kind  section  is  the 
best  approach  to  removing  the  two-price 
system,  with  all  its  inequities.  The  mills 
and  the  administration  are  In  agreement  on 
this. 

•'Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  unanimous 
support  for  the  crash  research  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  cotton  production  costs. 

"I  believe  that  the  provision  for  protection 
of  the  smaller  farms  will  receive  very  general 
support. 

"However,  differences  developed  among 
producers  on  a  provision  in  an  earlier  draft 
of  the  bill  that  would  have  permitted  pro- 
ducers to  plant  up  to  30  percent  above  their 
acreage  allotmente.  at  world  prices  for  the 
cotton  produced  on  the  extra  acres,  if  such 
would  not  increase  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  This  provision 
has  been  omitted  from  the  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced. 

"I  reemphasize  to  all  people  associated  with 
cotton  the  urgency  of  our  situation.  Cotton 
Is  losing  ito  markete,  and  once  lost  they  may 
never  be  regained.  This  is  hurting  everyone 
concerned  with  cotton.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  industry — producers,  the  mills  and  the 
trade — will  develop  solidarity  behind  this 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  crisis  we  con- 
front." 

A  concise  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

PATMENTS-IN-KIND 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  would  be  authorized: 

(1)  From  the  date  of  enactment,  until 
Augiist  1,  1964,  to  make  payments  through 
the  issuance  of  payment-in-kind  certificates 
to  persona  other  than  producers  in  such 
amounte  and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines  will  elim- 
inate inequities  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign users  of  cotton; 

(2)  Por  the  period  beginning  August  1. 
1964.  and  ending  Jtily  31,  1967,  such  pay- 
mente-in-klnd  shall  be  made  to  persons 
other  than  producers  in  an  amount  as  will 
make  such  cotton  available  for  domestic  use 
at  a  price  which  is  not  In  excess  of  the  price 
at  which  such  cotton  is  made  available  for 
export;  and 

(3)  Payments-in-kind  also  would  be  pro- 
vided to  make  raw  cotton  In  inventory  on 
the    date   of   enactment   available   for   con- 


simnptlon  at  prices  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

Thvu  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  given  discretion  in  determining  the  level 
of  payment«-ln-klnd  prior  to  August  1.  1964. 
but  after  that  date  and  until  July  31.  1067. 
he  would  be  directed  to  make  such  payments 
in  the  amount  necessary  to  make  cotton 
available  to  American  mills  at  the  same  price 
American  cotton  Is  offered  for  export.  Under 
the  current  cotton  export  program.  Ameri- 
can cotton  Is  offered  for  export  at  B'i  cents 
per  pound  lower  than  the  price  domestic 
mills  must  pay. 

SMAU<   rARM    PROVISION 

For  the  1964.  1966.  and  1966  crops  of  cot- 
ton, the  Secretary  may  on  up  to  the  first 
15  bales  of  each  farmer's  production  Increase 
the  price  support  up  to  a  level  10  percent 
In  excess  of  the  basic  level  of  price  support 
not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support 
in  effect  for  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  but 
for  the  1963  crop.  This  would  be  carried 
out  through  simultaneous  purchase  and  sale 
or  similar  operations  In  order  to  keep  such 
cotton  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  the  normal  commercial  channels  of  trade. 
This  will  not  Involve  any  direct  payments  to 
farmers. 

RESEARCH 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  special  cotton  research  program 
designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  up- 
land cotton  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
using  up  to  $10  million  annually  for  this 
purpose.  The  Secretary  then  would  make 
such  reductions  in  the  level  of  price  support 
as  will  reflect  reductions  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing cotton. 

UNRESTRICTED    SALES 

Beginning  August  1.  1964,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  be  authorized  to 
sell  upland  cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not 
less  than  105  percent  of  the  current  loan 
rate  plus  reasonable  carrying  charge.  Such 
sales  from  CCC  stocks  for  unrestricted  use 
now  can  be  made  at  not  less  than  115  per- 
cent of  the  current  loan  rate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  national  holidays  of  the  world,  Ru- 
mania's must  surely  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  for  on  May  10  in 
1866.  1877,  and  1881  three  milestones 
were  passed  in  the  country's  drive  for 
independence. 

On  May  10,  1866,  the  Rumanian  dy- 
nasty was  founded  when  Charles  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  royal  family,  was  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Rumania.  This  event 
marked  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
nation's  long  fight  for  the  right  to  elect 
a  prince  from  one  of  the  nonneighbor- 
ing  royal  families  as  its  sovereign.  Such 
a  disinterested  ruler  was  needed  in  order 
to  end  the  strife  and  rivalry  among  Ru- 
manian candidates  to  the  throne  and 
thereby  insure  a  greater  degree  of  unity. 

In  1859  the  two  Provinces  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachla  had  been  able  to  unite 
under  the  Rumanian  Prince  Alexander 


Cuza  as  a  result  of  Russia's  defeat  in  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  support  of  Pninoe 
It  was  not  until  1866  that  the  InauguJ 
ration  of  a  foreign  prince  was  made 
possible  through  the  intercession  of  Na- 
poleon m.  A  nearly  unanimous  referen- 
dum held  in  the  two  Provinces  elected 
Charles  Hohenzollern,  and  on  the  tenth 
of  May  he  took  the  oath  to  a  liberal  con- 
stitution which  had  recently  been 
adopted.  He  was  also  formally  Invested 
by  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  still  held 
suzerainty  over  the  two  Provinces.  The 
European  powers  now  joined  Turkey  in 
recognizing  the  union  of  Wallachla  and 
Moldavia  as  the  Principality  of  Rumania 

On  May  10.  1877,  Rumania  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  to 
break  away  from  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
She  declared  her  independence,  entered 
the  war  on  Russia's  side,  and  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  defeat  of 
Turkey. 

In  1878  the  Congress  of  Berlin  recog- 
nized Rumania's  independence,  but  the 
European  powers  ignored  her  claim  u> 
the  predominantly  Rumanian  Province 
of  Bessarabia.  This  area,  which  Russia 
had  been  forced  to  return  to  Rumania 
after  the  Crimean  War.  was  now  restored 
to  Russia. 

Another  landmark  in  Rumania's  his- 
tory was  reached  on  May  10.  1881.  when 
she  was  recognized  as  a  sovereign  king, 
dom  and  Charles  was  crowned  the  flrrt 
King  of  Rumania.  Finally,  the  events  of 
World  War  I  enabled  Rumania  to  com- 
plete her  national  unification  with  the 
addition  of  Bessarabia  and  the  remainder 
of  Dobi-uja.  Bukovina.  and  Transylvania 

Rumania  has  unfortunately  lost  the 
sovereign  independence  for  which  she 
struggled  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
A  victim  of  Russia's  historic  drive  to 
dominate  the  Balkans,  Rumania  is  now 
a  satellite  in  the  Communist  bloc. 

Yet  the  great  national  tradition  which 
the  events  of  May  10  symbolize  renews 
our  hopes  each  year  that  the  Rumanian 
people  will  once  again  be  able  to  take  the 
helm  of  their  ship  of  state. 
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The  Wilderneti  Which  Will  Endvc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  Congress  will  consider  wilder- 
ness legislation.  I,  along  with  many 
others,  support  the  principle  of  setting 
aside  such  areas.  There  is.  however,  a 
matter  that  concerns  me.  That  Is  the 
method  which  would  be  used  to  desig- 
nate our  wilderness  areas. 

It  is  my  belief  Congress  should  have 
this  responsibility.  There  are  others 
who  agree,  including  Mr.  H.  R.  Glascock, 
Jr.,  who  is  associated  with  the  Western 
Forestry  and  Conservation  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech  before  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association  earlj 
this  year.  Mr.  Glascock  presented  some 


fj  the  dangers  Involved  In  allowing  the 
i^utlve  branch  to  have  free  reign  to 
determine  what  should  and  what  should 
not  be  designated  wilderness.  Also,  he 
presented  many  strong  argiunents  for 
restoring  to  the  Congress  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  with  respect  to 
public  lands. 

His  speech.  Mr.  Speaker,  should  inter- 
est each  Member  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  Include  it  in  the  Record, 

The  speech  follows : 

Thk  WiLDEaNEss   WuicH   Wnx  Endukk 
(By  H.  R.  Glaacock.  Jr.) 

I  count  It  a  real  honor  and  privilege  to  ad- 
dreas  the  members  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association  who  play  such  an  Im- 
portant part  In  clothing  and  feeding  the 
Nation.  You.  like  other  resources  industries, 
are  a  service  industry  providing  basic  needs 
of  people.  Your  products  enhance  our 
(Undard  of  living.  Your  profits.  If  any,  con- 
tribute to  building  up  the  land  and  support- 
ing tcbools  and  Government.  By  use  of 
got!  and  toll  you  have  helped  keep  America 
gtrong  and  free.  Your  part  In  conservation, 
like  that  of  other  practical  conservationists. 
U  to  demonstrate  that  man  can  use  the  land 
tad  Its  renewable  resources  without  using 
tbemup. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
ouUook  for  wilderness  legislation.  It  no 
longer  la  meaningful  to  refer  to  the  wUder- 
BiH  bill.  There  are  two  completely  dlffer- 
tnt  bills  and  there  may  well  be  more  before 
this  matter  Is  settled.  Furthermore,  the 
subject  of  wilderness  withdrawals  Is  a  part 
of  the  larger  legislative  problem  of  public 
land  withdrawals  In  general.  Of  special  in- 
tarett  to  this  convention  Is  the  fact  that 
most  withdrawals  Involve  grazing  In  one 
form  or  another.  When  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  Interior  can  sign  away  at  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  millions  of  acres  of  public 
lands  for  exclusive-use  reservations.  It  Is 
■omethlng  for  Congress  to  worry  about:  to 
ssk  Itself  If  It  has  overdelegated  authority 
Invested  In  It  by  the  Constitution. 

nOBLEM  or  ADMINISTRATIVE  WITHDRAWALS 

Such  large  administrative  assignments  of 
Federal  lands  to  limited  use  are  not  engaged 
In  by  secretaries  from  only  one  political 
party.  Outgoing  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Beaton  2  years  ago  penned  the  proclamation 
of  a  9-mllllon-acre  national  game  range  in 
the  Brooks  Range  of  Alaska  over  the  protests 
of  the  State's  Governor  and  congressional 
(toleration .  And  Just  the  other  day  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Freeman  Inked  the  order  creat- 
ing the  largest  national  forest  wilderness  area 
In  the  United  States — the  1 14 -million-acre 
Selway-Bltterroot.  Thla  dedication  la  half 
again  as  large  as  that  recommended  by  the 
local  Inland  Empire  multiple  use  committee 
and  exceeds  the  Forest  Service's  own  proposal 
by  some  77,000  acres. 

National  monuments  and  many  other  types 
of  withdrawals  can  also  be  created  by  Exec- 
utive proclamation.  Even  Congress  has  dif- 
ficulty getting  one  "unproclamated."  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  have  a 
fondness  for  this  authority  and  have  opposed 
Its  discontinuance  by  Congress.  They  can 
be  expected  to  continue  to  do  so. 

rxRST  THIN08  nasT 

Congressman  Wayne  Aspimall.  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
«Uar  Affairs,  put  the  whole  problem  into 
focus  In  a  letter  to  President  Kennedy  of 
October  15     He  wrote: 

"OxAM  Mr.  President:  Because  of  your 
frequenUy  expressed  interest  In  extension  of 
oon8er\'atlon  measures  to  our  public  lands 
*nd  passage  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
PwaervaUon  of  wilderness  areas,  it  is  stig- 
Srsted  that  your  Office  may  be  able  to  facili- 


tate action  on  these  matters  during  the  88th 
Congress  after  it  convenes  in  January  1963. 

"The  core  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
these  problems  is  the  degree  of  responsibility 
and  authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches.  This  has  been 
the  main  Issue  In  legislation  that  has  been 
proposed  relative  to  withdrawal,  restriction, 
and  use  of  public  lands  as  well  as  in  the 
approach  to  designating  areas  to  be  pre- 
served as  wlldernees. 

"Last  year,  after  receiving  conflicting  re- 
ports from  the  executive  agencies  involved, 
we  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
administration's  viewpoint.  The  Commit- 
tee was  advised  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  had  no  objection  to  legislation  that 
would  require  an  act  of  Congress  for  each 
withdrawal,  reservation,  or  restriction  of 
public  lands  as  embodied  in  certain  bills 
then  pending  before  Congress.  However,  we 
have  continued  to  receive  unfavorable  com- 
ments from  other  agencies  on  each  of 
several  bills  that  have  been  submitted  sug- 
gesting alternatl%-e  approaches  to  the 
problem. 

"I  think  that  any  student  of  the  public 
lands  situation  will  recognize  that  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  It  is  essential  to 
establish  clear-cut  legislative  guidelines  con- 
cerning the  management,  use.  and  disposi- 
tion of  our  public  lands.  This  has  come 
about  because  of  past  inaction  of  Congress, 
coupled  with  the  growing  scarcity  of  land 
In  the  United  States  and  the  parallel  need 
to  preserve  some  of  our  undlstvirbed  areas 
In  their  natural  setting.  While  all  these 
matters  are  Intertwined.  I  have  come  to  the 
realization  that  first  things  should  come 
first.  Accordingly,  I  think  that  we  should, 
in  the  Interest  of  orderliness,  take  up  the 
matter  of  congressional -executive  relation- 
ships first;  when  that  question  has  been 
settled  through  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion setting  up  a  pattern  for  future  guide- 
lines we  can  then  immediately  turn  our 
attention  to  wilderness  preservation. 

"Since  we  have  failed  to  come  up  with  a 
formula  that  can  be  accepted  among  all  the 
administrative  agencies,  we  earnestly  invite 
you  to  submit  to  the  88th  Congress  your 
views  as  to  legislation  that  would  permit 
Congress  to  fulfill  Its  constitutional  respKin- 
sibllity  to  make  rules  governing  the  use  and 
disposition  of  Federal  property  and  at  the 
same  time  not  hamper  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  that  property  in  accordance  with 
the  time  honored  conservation  principle  of 
effecting  the  maximum  good  for  the  maxi- 
mum number. 

"For  my  part.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
cooperate  to  every  extent  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  mutually  satisfactory  procedure  at  an 
early  date,  after  which  I  wiU,  within  that 
concept,  work  earnestly  and  diligently  for 
the  establishment  of  wilderness  preserva- 
tion areas  as  a  part  of  our  natural  heritage. 
'Sincerely  yo\irs, 

"Wayne  Aspinall." 

UNIFORM  procedures  FOR  WFTHDRAWALS 

Now  in  this  letter.  Chairman  Aspinall 
was  being  quite  modest.  For  he  and  his  com- 
mittee have  already  come  a  long  way  toward 
a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem  of  pub- 
lic land  withdrawals  for  limited  use.  includ- 
ing wilderness.  After  lengthy  and  objective 
hearings  and  intensive  study,  they  drafted 
and  approved  a  bill  late  in  the  last  Congress 
which  would,  for  the  first  time,  establish 
uniform  procedures  for  withdrawals  of  pub- 
lic lands  for  «my  ptupoee,  specifying  acts  of 
Congress  for  those  over  6,000  acres.  It  is 
well  to  recall  that  national  parks  have  al- 
ways been  created  by  acts  of  Congress.  Wild- 
erness reservations  are  singled  out  for  spe- 
cial treatment  in  the  second  part  of  the 
bill,  which  students  of  public  lands  may 
feel  Is  tmnecessary  or  superfluous.  This  was 
done  to  give  immediate  statutory  designation 
to  8.8  million  acres  of  administratively  dedi- 


cated wilderness,  wild,  and  canoe  lands  on 
the  national  forests. 

This  House  measure,  then,  can  be  called 
a  wilderness  bill,  though  It  is  a  much  more 
far-reaching  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  sure 
to  be  reintroduced  in  the  88th  Congress. 
It  will  pose  an  embarrassment  for  many 
preservation  leaders,  since  it  constitutes  an 
extension  of  the  Engle  Act  which  they  per- 
suasively supported  in  the  84th  and  8Sth 
Congresses.  Engaged  In  promoting  the  old 
wilderness  system  bill  now,  they  have  al- 
ready labeled  the  new  House  bill  as  scuttling 
tactics. 

PRESERVATION  LEADERS  SUPPORTED  PRINCIPLE 

Let  US  see  how  the  testimony  of  preserva- 
tion and  wildlife  leaders  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee  in  1955,  1956.  and  1957 
supports  enactment  of  the  new  wilderness 
bin  developed  by  that  committee.  Mr. 
Howard  Zahnlser,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Wilderness  Society,  who  Is  usually  credited 
with  authorship  of  the  original  wilderness 
system  bill,  told  the  committee  at  its  hear- 
ings on  March  16.  1956,  relative  to  with- 
drawal and  utilization  of  the  public  lands: 

"Now,  as  I  understand  your  concern  here, 
you  are  going  further  along  that  same  line 
of  trying  to  establish  a  firm  poUcy  with 
regard  to  our  public  lands.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anything  that  you  can  devote  your 
attention  to  that  is  more  timely  and  that  Is 
more  likely  to  be  of  permanent  benefit  to 
the  public.  •  •  •  We  are  at  the  place  where 
we  need  to  take  a  good  look  at  our  public 
land  policies  and  determine  what  we  are 
going  to  have  for  the  future  for  some  of 
these  uses  that  will  not  be  available  if  we 
do  not  exercise  the  foresight.  *  *  *  I  an- 
ticipate being  in  a  position  of  supporting 
the  proposals  that  I  understand  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  make." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Penfold,  conservation  director 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  who 
has  been  discrediting  the  new  wilderness  bill 
which  extends  the  Engle  Act,  wrote  House 
Interior  Committee  Chairman  Engle  on 
March  14,  1956  for  the  hearing  record  as 
follows : 

"The  military  seems  to  have  shown  a  bland 
disregard  of  the  multiple  natural  resource 
values  pertaining  to  the  lands  they  seek  for 
their  own  single  purposes.  The  military  has 
already  had  withdrawn  vast  areas.  Is  the 
fullest  utilization  being  made  of  them?  Is 
there  coordination  among  the  various  serv- 
ices In  the  use  of  these  lands  Jointly?  The 
record  doesn't  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
Shouldn't  this  kind  of  multiple  use  be  a 
firm  part  of  policy? 

"We  earnestly  and  respectfully  urge  your 
committee,  Mr.  Engle,  to  seek,  formulate, 
and  adopt  a  policy  applicable  to  mUltary 
withdrawals  which  wUI  protect  resources, 
preserve,  insofar  as  possible,  the  opportunity 
for  their  proper  utilization  and  which  guar- 
antee that  no  withdrawal  or  extension  of 
a  withdrawal  wlU  be  granted  prior  to  full 
consideration  of  all  elements  and  Interests 
and  precise  evaluation  of  the  resources  and 
uses  affected.  And  further,  a  policy  which 
will  Insure  that  every  other  possibility  is 
thoroughly  explored  before  additional  lands 
are  withdrawn." 

Mr.  Fred  M.  Packard,  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Parks  Association,  was  asked 
by  Chairman  Engle  at  the  hearings  on  March 
16,  1956: 

"The  legislation  currently  being  drafted 
would  •  •  •  provide  that  major  withdrawal 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress.  •  •  • 
Do  you  feel  without  seeing  the  legislation 
and  committing  yourself  to  the  terminology 
of  It,  that  the  general  principles  of  that  sort 
of  legislation  are  sound?" 

Mr.  Packard  replied: 

"Would  that  legislation  have  an  effect  on 
the  application  of  the  Antiquities  Act  to 
the  establishment  of  national  monuments? 
*  *   •  That  is  not  a  withdrawal  in  the  usual 
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Benae  of  the  word.  That  is  one  factor  we 
would  have  to  consider.  Other  than  that, 
I  would  say  emphatically  we  would  support 
such  legislation." 

On  May  24,  1966  Mr.  Packard  wrote  Chair- 
man Ekgu: 

"By  formal  resolution,  the  board  of  trustees 
stated  the  support  of  the  National  Parks 
Association  for  your  bill  H.R.  10371  and  other 
similar  bills,  which  would  return  to  the 
Congress  the  control  over  withdrawals  and 
reservations  made  for  military  purposes,  at 
Its  annual  meeting  on  May  10." 

Again  at  the  March  16.  1956.  hearing,  Con- 
gressman MxTCALT  obtained  similar  approval 
from  Mr.  Charles  Callison,  then  conserva- 
tion director  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, when  he  said: 

"Pending  before  another  committee  is  HJl. 
5306  and  related  bills  which  would  require 
congressional  approval  for  the  disposition  of 
wildlife  refuge  land.  This  would  be  only  a 
limited  part  of  the  land  with  which  you  are 
concerned  in  the  legislation  you  are  draft- 
ing. Mr.  Callison  and  the  organizations 
which  he  represents,  as  well  as  other  conser- 
vation organizations,  have  declared  them- 
selves In  favor  of  that  legislation.  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  broader 
legislation  which  would  require  congres- 
sional approval  for  all  withdrawals." 
Mr.  Callison  responded: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  confirm 
what  Congressman  Metcalf  has  said,  and 
also  to  say  in  reply  to  your  remarks  a  moment 
ago  that  the  challenge  which  you  have  laid 
down  to  us  is  certainly  a  good  one  and  we 
accept  it. 

"We  have  been  intensely  Interested  and 
have  been  greatly  concerned  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  growing  demands  or  re- 
quests of  various  agencies  of  the  Government 
and  especially  the  military  departments  for 
larger  and  larger  withdrawals  of  the  public 
lands.  •  •  •  We  think  there  are  several  prin- 
ciples involved.  We  are  pleased  to  see  this 
conunlttee  and  Congress  going  into  this  mat- 
ter. One  is  the  matter  of  the  possibility 
of  multiple  use  of  these  areas,  including  the 
opportunity  of  the  growing  army  of  sports- 
men to  utilize  the  game  and  fishery  resources, 
and  including  also  the  lmp>ortant  necessity 
for  management  of  those  resources  by  the 
proper  State  game-management  agencies. 
•  •  •  We  think  that  certainly  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  and  the  means  for  work- 
ing out  a  multiple-use  program  with  the 
military  department. 

"We  have  been  pleased  by  discussions  that 
we  have  heard  about  proposed  legislation 
which  may  result  from  these  hearings.  •  •  • 
That  would  give  Congress  greater  control 
over  withdrawals  of  the  public  lands,  and 
would  set  up  a  system  for  working  out  mul- 
tiple-use possibilities  on  these  lands  and  cor- 
rect some  of  the  other  faults  and,  what  seems 
to  us,  apparent  abuses  of  the  system  of  pub- 
lic land  withdrawals. 

"Just  in  principle  and  without  having  seen 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  is  for  It  and  we  hope  It  does 
come  out  of  this  committee.  We  certainly 
give  it  our  enthusiastic  support  because  we 
think  it  is  greatly  needed." 

The  March  16,  1956  hearing  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  also  heard  Mr.  C.  R.  Ou- 
termuth,  vice  president  of  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Institute,  testify: 

"Several  bills  have  been  introduced  In  re- 
cent Congresses  to  overcome  the  Inequity 
that  follows  the  withdrawal  of  public  lands 
for  military  purposes.  These  military  res- 
ervations, with  their  vast  size,  oftentimes 
have  become  private  hunting  and  fishing 
grounds  for  the  military.  •  •  •  That  protec- 
tive legislation  is  needed  is  borne  out  by  the 
thinking  of  several  of  the  larger  national 
conservation  groups. 

"In  view  of  the  tremendous  ntmiber  of 
acres  of  public  lands  that  already  have  been 
withdrawn  and  reserved  for  military  uae.  the 


Institute  questions  the  necessity  and  advis- 
ability of  the  many  additional  requests  that 
are  being  made.  •  •  •  Congress  should  be 
insisting  that  all  of  the  services  should  be 
making  greater  combined  and  coordinated 
use  of  the  lands  already  under  military 
control." 

And  Mr.  Gutermuth  wrote  Chairman 
Engle  on  April  16,  1956: 

"It  is  hoped  that  prompt  action  can  be 
given  to  H.R.  10371.  and  the  other  Identical 
bills  that  call  for  congressional  action  on 
the  withdrawal  of  public  lands  for  defense 
purposes.  The  conservation  forces  feel  that 
legislation  Is  necessary  to  curb  the  contin- 
uing demand  of  the  armed  services  for  addi- 
tional large  blocks  of  Federal  land,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  other  urgently  needed 
provisions  In  these  bills  will  have  widespread 
public  support." 

Chairman  Encle  questioned  Mr  George 
Dtfanl,  executive  secretary  of  the  California 
Wildlife  Federation,  in  this  vein  during  the 
March  16,  1956.  hearing: 

"Would  you  say,  Mr.  Oifani,  that  the  Cali- 
fornia sportsmen  and  yo\u-  organization  in 
particular,  would  favor  the  general  principle 
of  restoring  to  the  Congress  control  over  the 
public  land  areas,  with  particular  reference 
to  these  huge  military  reservations?" 

Mr.   Difanl  replied  without  equivocation : 

"Yes.     I  am  sure  we  favor  that  proposal  " 

On  June  4.  1956.  Mr.  David  R.  Brower.  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  wrote  Con- 
gressman Aspinall: 

"This  is  to  let  you  know  that  the  Sierra 
Club  approves  in  principle  the  bill  you  in- 
troduced which  would  require  congressional 
action  on  withdrawals  for  defense  purposes 
of  more  than  5,000  acres  of  land  and  water. 
and  to  reqvilre  that  hunting,  fishing,  and 
trapping  on  such  areas  be  done  In  conform- 
ity with  State  laws." 

COVEXNMENT     OFFICERS     SUPPOKTXD      PRINCIPLE 

In  this  and  subsequent  hearings  on  public 
land  withdrawals  during  1956  and  1957. 
which  culminated  in  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration,  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  recorded  numerous  sup- 
porting statements  and  letters  from  State 
and  local  outdoor  and  wildlife  groups  and 
State  natural  resource  agencies.  Nor  was 
the  proposal  to  put  the  brakes  on  adminis- 
trative withdrawals  of  public  lands  without 
some  support  from  Federal  land  administra- 
tors. At  the  February  20,  1966.  hearing 
Chairman  Engle  asked  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  Wesley  A.  D'Ewart,  "It  bolls  down 
to  this,  does  it  not?  That  the  Congress 
through  a  failure  to  legislate  and  through 
establishment  of  precedents  has  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  delegated  the  disposition  of 
huge  areas  of  the  public  domain  to  the 
executive  branch?" 

Mr.  D'Ewart  replied,  "And  I  might  also  add. 
by  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  upholding 
that  action." 

Chairman  Engle  asked,  "In  upholding 
what  Is  regarded  as  congressional  failure  to 
challenge  the  precedents  which  have  been 
established  for  public  land  withdrawals? " 
Mr.  D'Ewart  replied,  "That  is  correct." 
And  Congressman  Stewart  L.  Udall  of  Ari- 
zona testified  before  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  June  11,  1966,  regarding 
the  military  withdrawal  bill,  "I  think  this 
legislation  is  very  definitely  needed  in  our 
area,  and  I  urge  the  Committee  to  act  fa- 
vorably with  regard  to  it." 

But  on  August  23,  1962,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall  told  a  news  con- 
ference with  respect  to  the  new  House  wil- 
derness bill  employing  the  principle  of  the 
Engle  Act  for  all  public  land  withdrawals: 
"It  would  greatly  restrict  and  practically 
eliminate  the  power  in  the  President  which 
has  really  achieved  great  advances  in  con- 
servation this  century.  This  power  has  en- 
abled the  President  to  designate  Federal 
lands  as  wildlife  refuges  and  national  mon- 
uments to  preserve  them  for  the  public." 


May  $ 

WIDE     CONGRESSIONAL     SUPPORT    FOR     Ptlltr*^ 

Now,  all  Of  these  statemente  are  »^I^ 
Of  public  record  contained  in  the  ^^ 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  hearSl^ 
the  so-called  Engle  Act.  They  DUrtS* 
major  role  in  the  enactment  of  the  iMbi  * 
Uon.  They  argue  eloquently  for  a  prS" 
on  public  land  wlthdrawaU  which  ca!n 
logically  stop  at  defenae  wlthdrawaU  Th*" 
point  up  the  Inconsistency  of  many  crttl!! 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee  apDrwJ? 
Succeeding  Congresses  have  seen  numerm 
bills  with  wide  sponsorship  in  both  Hoiul! 
amending  the  Engle  Act  to  require  »cuS 
Congress  for  public  land  withdrawals  o. 
5.000  acres  for  any  purpose.  The  conce^ 
over  undue  delegation  of  congressional^ 
8p>onslbllltles   has  been   growing. 

Last  year  the  Fund  for  the  Repubu,-. 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  laoi 
tutions  at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif  .  publlj^ 
a  paper  by  Charles  A.  Reich,  assoclate^ro. 
fessor  of  law  at  Yale.  entiUed  "Bureauci^ 
and  the  Forests"  Among  other  things  bS 
illustrative  of  his  thesis.  Professor  H*t/.il 
states :  ^^'^ 

"In  a  democracy,  laws  and  policies  lo 
eluding  laws  governing  publicly  owned  re! 
sources,  must  theoretically  be  made  In  public 
by  the  people's  elected  representaUves.  B«t 
in  today's  overcomplicated  world  an  ortr. 
whelmed  Congress  has  been  forced  to  del*! 
gate  a  large  measure  of  legislative  power  to 
specialized  executive  and  admlnUtnuw 
agencies  the  offlclals  of  which  are  not  elected 
or  directly  controlled  by  the  people. 

"When  congressional  relinquishment  of 
the  lawmaking  function  first  assumed  major 
proporUons,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Vn 
Deal,  the  Supreme  Court  tried  to  halt  tht 
trend.  The  Justices  declared  that  legisla- 
tive power  cannot  be  delegated  and  that  Con- 
gress can  permit  the  executive  agencies  to 
make  regulations'  only  within  the  bound- 
aries of  carefully  prescribed  sUndardt. 
But  growing  Government  soon  broke  throu|h 
this  retelnlng  wall,  and  eventually  the  coum 
ceased  to  demand  strict  standards  for  dele- 
gation. 

"The  standards  Congress  has  used  to  dele- 
gate authority  over  the  forests  are  so  general, 
so  sweeping,  and  so  vague  as  to  reprt. 
sent  a  turnover  of  virtually  all  respoiulbU- 
Ity.  'Multiple  use'  does  establish  that  the 
forests  cannot  be  used  exclusively  for  ooe 
purpose,  but  beyond  this  it  is  little  moR 
than  a  phrase  expressing  the  hope  that  all 
competing  Interests  can  somehow  be  satis- 
fied and  leaving  the  real  decisions  to  othcn 
The  "relative  values'  of  various  resources  an 
to  be  given  'due  consideration,'  but  Con- 
gress has  not  Indicated  what  those  values  srt 
or  what  action  shall  be  deemed  'due  consid- 
eration'." 

ENDURING     WILDERNESS     AREAS     ARE     DEFENSnU 
ONES 

You  may  have  noted  that  I  have  given  u 
the  title  for  these  remarks,  "The  WildercMi 
Which  Will  Endure."  If  you  Interpret  thto 
that  I  am  a  wilderness  lover  and  user,  you 
are  correct.  It  is  my  contention  that  tht 
only  roadless  wilderness  which  will  perma- 
nently endure  Is  that  which  is  carefully  se- 
lected as  being  primarily  valuable  for  thto 
purpose:  that  which  does  not  project  out 
Into  productive  areas  needed  by  an  expand- 
ing population  struggling  to  maintain  and 
Increase  lU  standard  of  living,  from  the 
land. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  selec- 
tivity la  not  being  achieved  in  wlldemca 
establishment  today  any  more  than  It  wai 
for  military  withdrawals  before  the  Enfl« 
Act.  No  one  argues  convincingly  that  na- 
tional parks  have  not  been,  and  are  not 
being,  well  protected  under  their  separaw 
acts  of  Congress  and  the  generalized  Na- 
tional Park  Act.  If  the  need  then  is  for 
Congress,  to  have  more  say  on  wilderness.  Ht 
us  do  it  in  this  proven  way  and  really  re- 
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attire  congressional  scrutiny  In  the  selection 
JnJjuidance  in  administration. 

_-g  ntXD.    A    aiACHA    CARTA    FO«    PXTBLIC    LANDS 

Xbe  Aspinall  bill  would  do  thU  and  restore 
Congress   its   constitutional   responsiblli- 
with  respect  to  public  lands.     The  old 


tMs 


Strauss,  and  Chief  U.8.  Disarmament 
Negotiator  William  C.  Foster — and  its  reports 
have  been  given  wide  press  coverage.  We 
have  also  set  up  a  Subcommittee  on  In- 
creased Minority  StalBng  under  Congress- 
man Fred  Schwkngel,  of  Iowa. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Congress  the  oon- 


,rtidemes8  system  bill  would  merely  give  Up-     jgrence     adopted     a     package     of     fairplay 


^_tce  to  congressional  prerogatives  by 
[tttutory  endorsement  of  admlnlstrutlve 
Sections  as  they  are  made.  Congress  could 
but  tacitly  approve  or  arduously  veto  execu- 
H^  branch  withdrawals.  These  poinU  are 
euriOed  in  the  authoritative  chart  prepared 
wTthe  House   Interior  Committee  entitled. 


amendments  including  a  demand  for  equal 
time  for  the  minority  in  debating  conference 
committee  reports.  We  didn't  win  that  fight 
but  we  did  put  the  Democratic  leadership 
on  notice  that  the  minority  was  going  to 
play  a  more  active  role  In  the  future. 

The  Republicans  on  the  House  Approprla- 

ngekground,  AnalysU,  and  Comparison  of     ^jq^  Committee  under  a  special  committee 


Ifator  Provisions.  Wildernese  Preservation 

^aw  is  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to 
Mslet  the  evolution  of  wilderness  legislation 
into  s  Magna  Carta  for  the  withdrawal  and 
utilisation  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
8iaMs.  using  the  principle  so  properly  ad- 
ygoced  by  Clair  Englk  a  few  years  ago. 


Itepablican  Women  Hear  RepretenUtive 
Ford  Discuss  StaflKng,  Managed  Newt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  9,  1963 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month.  Republican  women  from 
throughout  the  country  came  to  Wash- 
tncton  to  attend  the  annual  Republican 
Women's  Conference.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  year's  conference  was  the 
gpeech  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
conference,  Mr.  Ford.  In  his  speech, 
the  gentleman  directed  attention  to  two 
items  of  special  importance  to  the  group: 
(be  Inadequacy  of  minority  staffing  In 
Congress  and  the  management  of  news 
by  the  administration. 

OiRRY  Ford  made  it  quite  clear  that 
It  is  the  American  people  who  suffer  when 
the  Congressional  minority  is  handi- 
capped by  inadequate  staff  help.  He 
called  attention  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Schwkn- 
cnl  in  leading  the  effort  to  bring  fair 
staffing  to  the  Congress. 

This  speech  makes  some  excellent 
points  and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  expand  its  audience  by  placing  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Abouss  by   Representativk  Oeralo  R.  Foro, 
RxruBLiCAN  Women's  Conference,  Shera- 
ton Park  Hotix,  April  20,  1903. 
Today    I   want  to   discuss   two   important 
Usues  being  faced  by  the  Republicans  in  the 
House   of   Representatives.      One   has   to    do 
with  minority  staffing  of  committees  and  the 
other  with  tlie  withholding  of  vital  informa- 
tion from    the    Congress    by    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Republicans  in  the  House  have  moved 
tbead  on  several  fronts  In  the  early  months 
of  this  Congress.  The  Republican  conference 
has  been  put  to  new  and  potentially  signi- 
ficant uses.  We  have  appointed  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Negotia- 
tions under  Congressman  Craio  Hosmer  of 
California,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The 
t««t-ban  committee  has  received  position 
papers  from  such  distinguished  experts  as 
Mward  Teller,  former  ABC  Chairman  Lewis 


headed  by  Congressman  Bow,  of  Ohio,  have 
reviewed  the  President's  budget  in  detail 
with  the  assistance  of  former  Budget  Direc- 
tor Idaurlce  Stans.  The  Republicans  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Judiciary  have  de- 
veloped alternative  Republican  proposals  in 
Important  legislative  fields.  The  House  Re- 
publican Policy  Committee  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Congressman  John  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  has  been  doing  an  excellent  Job 
on  the  vital  Issues  before  us. 

Yes,  this  has  been  a  period  of  new  Re- 
publican activity — of  hard  work  in  reviewing 
the  Kennedy  administration's  proposals  and 
in  developing  Republican  alternatives.  Our 
batting  average  has  not  been  100  percent  but 
we  expect  to  Improve  our  percentage  of  suc- 
cess In  the  months  ahead. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems  we 
have  tackled  is  the  Issue  of  minority  staff- 
ing. All  the  rest  of  the  work  we  are  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  presupposes  ade- 
quate professionally  competent  committee 
staff.  There  is  a  limit — a  real  limit — to  how 
much  an  Individual  Congressman  or  group 
of  Congressmen  working  In  cooperation  can 
accomplish  in  a  given  24-hour  period.  Each 
of  us  has  his  constituency  and  its  interests 
to  serve.  Just  keeping  abreast  of  our  com- 
mittee work — preparing  for  hearings.  Inter- 
rogating witnesses,  drafting  legislation  and 
reports,  handling  bills  on  the  floor  is  a  full- 
time  Job.  And  then  there  are  the  Inevitable 
social  and  political  obligations  of  life  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  as  well  as  In  the  home  dis- 
trict. Time  is  a  Congressman's  preciotis 
commodity.  Staff  assistance  Is  essential  to 
us  if  we  are  to  function  effectively. 

One   of   the   most  serious   limitations    the 
Republican  minority   in  Congress  has  been 
faced  with  has  been  inadequate  staff.    Last 
year  Roscoe  Drimunond  wrote  a  series  of  col- 
umns which  you  may  have  read  dramatizing 
our  position  to  the  Nation.     Drummond  es- 
timated that  we   Republicans  In  the  House 
were   being  shortchanged    12  to  1  on  com- 
mittee   staff    althovjgh    the    Democratic-Re- 
publican   ratio    In    House    membership    was 
closer   to   3    to   2.     Some   readers   misunder- 
stood him  to  mean  that  there  were  12  Demo- 
crats on  committee  staffs  to  every  Republi- 
can.     This    is    not    the    case — most    of   our 
committees  have  professional  staff  that  have 
served   for   many   years.     Some  are  Republi- 
cans that  were  hired  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration.    The  point 
that  Drummond  was  making  was  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  professional  staff  on  our 
committees  were  under  the  control  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Democratic  majority.     This 
has  meant  that  in  too  many  instances  minor- 
ity views  were  not  being  written  when  bills 
were  reported,  that  committee  investigations 
were    being   carried    out    almost    exclusively 
from  the  majority  point  of  view.     I  might 
add  that  the  worst  partisan  abuse  of  the  con- 
cept of  professional  nonpartisan  staff — as  set 
out  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946 — has  come  on  a  few  committees  with 
large  budgets  for  Investigatory  stair,  such  as 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee.    With- 
out minority  staff  we  have  not  been  in  a 
position  on  certain  committees  to  draft  Re- 
publican  alternatives  or  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion where  the  administration  has  faltered. 


Because  of  the  central  Importance  of  staff- 
ing, the  Republican  Conference  unani- 
mously endorsed  a  proposal  by  Congressman 
Frsd  Schwencel  of  Iowa  which  would  have 
given  the  minority  40  percent  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  on  committees  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  were  dissatisfled 
with  the  staff  assistance  they  were  getting. 
Congressman  Schwencel  is  now  chairing  our 
Conference  Subcommittee  on  Increased 
Minority  Staffing.  He  and  his  conunlttee 
have  been  performing  yeomen's  service  In 
gathering  data  on  the  staf&ng  problem,  in 
pieselng  for  more  staff  at  the  committee 
level.  In  arguing  our  case  before  the  House 
Administration  Committee  which  approves 
aU  committee  budgets,  and  in  planning 
fbture  strategy  in  the  staffing  fight. 

Congressman  Schwencel  estimates  that 
we  shall  have  30  more  minority  staff  mem- 
bers this  year  than  we  had  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, largely  as  a  result  of  his  committee's 
work.  Furthermore  the  majority  leader,  Carl 
Albert,  as  a  result  of  the  fight  for  more 
minority  staff  has  pledged  his  party  to  elimi- 
nate partisan  abuse  in  staffing  and  to  abide 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  We 
intend  to  hold  him  to  his  word. 

On  the  Senate  side  our  big  guns  have 
begun  to  swing  into  action  although  I  might 
add  after  our  foot  soldiers  launched  the 
offensive.  We  welcome  their  assistance. 
You  may  have  seen  Senator  Ooldwateh's  col- 
umn a  few  Sundays  ago.  Senator  Oold- 
WATER  said  that: 

"Insufficient  minority  staffing  makes  leg- 
islation more  dependent  than  ever  upon  the 
statistics,  the  witnesses,  the  proposals  of  the 
Democratic  administration  as  transmitted 
through  the  majority.  I  would  make  this 
point  Just  as  emphatically  if  the  situation 
were  reversed  and  the  proper  committee 
staffing  denied  to  the  Democrats.  The  need 
is  for  proper  policies,  properly  researched, 
properly  arrived  at  and  understood  above  and 
beyond  the  desires  of  the  particular  admin- 
istration running  the  executive  branch." 

Senator  Dirksen  has  recently  urged  all 
ranking  minority  members  on  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate  to  press  for  more 
staff  assistance  to  service  the  needs  of  the 
minority. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  problem  of 
minority  stall  but  this  is  only  a  part  of  a 
much  larger  problem  that  the  staffing  fight 
has  dramatically  Illustrated.  The  Congress 
at  large  Just  does  not  have  the  staff  re- 
sources It  needs  if  it  is  to  perform  its  proper 
role  In  our  constitutional  system.  We  have 
seen  the  gradual  and  continuing  erosion  of 
power  from  the  legislative  to  the  executive 
in  the  past  30  years.  One  of  the  major  in- 
tents of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  was  to  reestablish  balance  to  provide 
Congress  with  professional  staff  for  Its  legis- 
lative conunittees.  This  was  a  real  gain  for 
effective  congressional  government  but  we 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  There 
are  numerous  specific  examples  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  right  today  and  the  coun- 
try is  the  loser  because  of  this  deficiency. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  would  agree  on 
how  crucial  the  staffing  issue  is  not  only  to  a 
vigorous  and  constructive  opposition  but 
also  for  the  survival  of  Congress  as  a  mean- 
ingful participant  in  our  processes  of 
government. 

A  good  part  of  the  minority  staffing  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  with  the  correction  of 
this  broader  problem.  There  is  a  clear  need 
for  a  selective  Increase  in  the  professional 
nonpartisan  staff  of  the  committees  in  areas 
of  deficiency  such  as  I  have  Just  noted. 
Ultimately  we  may  be  moving  toward  the 
kind  of  staffing  arrangement  that  Congress- 
man Tom  Curtis  has  suggested — a  "three- 
part  staff"  with  the  bulk  of  the  staff  pro- 
fessional and  nonpartisan  (i.e.,  available  to 
all  Members  regardless  of  party  affiliation) 
with  a  few  staff  members,  also  professional 
qualified,   under   the   direct  control   of   the 
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msjorlty  and  minority  respectively — for  the 
pttrpoM  of  drafting  majority  and  minority 
reports  and  assisting  the  Members  on  issues 
of  a  more  Immediate  jMrty  political  nature. 

What,  you  ask,  can  I  or  my  club  do  to 
help  solve  these  problems?  Tou  can  help  by 
writing  yoiu-  Congressmen  and  Senators  be 
they  Democrat  or  Republican  and  asking 
them  how  they  stand  on  the  staffing  issue. 
Congressmen  don't  vote  by  weighing  their 
mall  but  they  will  certainly  sit  up  and  take 
notice  of  an  Issue  on  which  they  receive 
Intelligent  letters.  Particularly  in  a  case 
such  as  this  where  we  are  discussing  a  prob- 
lem peculiar  to  Congress,  its  methods  of 
operation,  and  Its  public  image.  Congress- 
men are  especially  sensitive  to  the  views  and 
Judgments  of  their  constituents.  Write  and 
ask  your  Congressman  if  he  feels  that  Con- 
gress is  meeting  its  responsibilities  In  re- 
viewing and  considering  executive  proposals 
for  new  spending  and  legislation.  Is  Con- 
gress adequately  overseeing  the  executive 
agencies?  The  BUlie  Sol  Estes  case  is  only 
one  example — albeit  an  extreme  one — of  how 
the  system  can  get  out  of  order.  Is  Congress 
showing  the  leadership  that  the  times  de- 
mand? And  within  this  broader  context  can 
Congress  function  at  all  without  a  matiire 
responsible  opposition  that  has  the  staff 
resources  to  perform  Its  role  as  critic  and 
to  assume  that  more  than  one  side  of  the 
issue  is  considered?  These  are  mighty  im- 
portant questions.  We  are  not  dealing  in 
petty  partisan  politics  but  in  issues  that 
affect  the  course  of  our  democracy. 

I  want  to  move  now  to  another  issue 
affecting  the  basic  principles  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government. 

One  of  the  least  dramatic,  but  most  serious, 
problems  which  has  come  up  during  the 
last  2  years  concerns  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Ideals  of  representative  government. 
It  affects  me  personally,  and  through  me  it 
affects  the  463.000  residents  of  Michigan  I 
represent.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
principle  involved  affects  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  their  constituents.  I  am 
speaking  at  a  little  publicized  Idea  caUed 
"executive  prlvUege."  This  U  how  I  came 
up  against  It  several  weeks  ago : 

Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  testifying  before 
our  defense  appropriations  subcommittee 
about  the  Cuban  situation.  We  were  asking 
him  some  important  and  searching  questions 
about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion — which  I 
might  say  will  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
darkest  pages  In  the  history  of  American  for- 
eign policy  and  a  page  written  exclusively  by 
the  Kennedy  administration.     Our  commit- 


SENATE 

Monday,  May  13,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  ajm.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Very  Rev.  P.  M.  Galdau,  rector, 
St.  Dximltni  Romanian  Orthodox 
Church.  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  amen. 

O.  Heavenly  Father,  the  source  of  wis- 
dom and  of  all  goodness,  we  thank  Thee 
for  all  the  blessings  Thou  hast  shown 
to  us  in  these  times  of  uncertainty  and 
dilHculty.  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord, 
to  strengthen  us  in  Thy  holy  faith;  to 
always  warm  our  hearts  with  love  of 
God  and  our  neighbor  and  to  remove 
from  us  all  enmities  and  bad  thoughts 


tarn  bad  a  right  and  a  ne«d  to  know  how 
our  Oovvmment  handled  that  mesa,  for  we 
pass  on  all  the  money  spent  by  the  Defense 
Department  and.  if  they  don't  use  It  prop- 
eriy.  «•  have  the  right  and  responsibility  to 
know  so  any  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

I  had  been  disturbed  by  some  news  stories 
which  had  been  appearing  Jxut  before  our 
meeting  with  General  Taylor  which  you  may 
remember — these  had  to  do  with  what  went 
wrong  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  and 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  ever 
promised  any  air  cover  for  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee invaders.  I  wanted  to  clear  that  matter 
up  and  to  get  Into  some  other  obvious  prob- 
lems connected  with  that  fiasco  which  would 
help  our  committee  decide  how  to  vote  when 
it  came  time  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  related  agencies. 

General  Taylor  was  one  of  the  best  men 
In  the  country  to  answer  these  important 
questions.  He  had  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  head  a  four-man  board  to 
Investigate  the  ill-fated  Bay-of-Plga  invasion 
and  find  out  what  went  wrong.  The  investi- 
gation was  made  and  the  board  Informed  the 
President  wbat  it  found  out.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  testimony  to  us  and  other  public 
statements,  the  four  were  told  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  say  nothing  about  the  Investigation. 

So  what  happened?  Three  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  did  follow  Instructions. 
Adm.  Arlelgh  Burke,  former  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  did.  Allen  Dulles,  former  CIA 
Chief  did.  and  General  Taylor  did.  But 
Bobby  Kennedy,  the  fourth  member  didn't. 
In  one  of  the  classic  examples  of  news  man- 
agement we  have  seen  In  this  country,  Bobby 
told  his  version  of  the  invasion  to  reporters 
from  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  and  the 
Knight  newspapers.  He  was  In  Palm  Beach 
at  the  time. 

Now  like  all  good  elephants,  we  Republi- 
cans have  long  memories.  I  would  like  you 
to  recall  with  me  here  today  some  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  own  words  and  compare  them 
with  his  performance  In  this  very  Important 
incident. 

First  of  all.  let  me  read  you  a  section  out  of 
the  Democratic  platform  which  bears  di- 
rectly on  this  subject.  (Not  that  the  plat- 
form makes  any  difference,  you  understand, 
to  the  Democrats.  Its  greatest  value  over 
the  years  have  been  to  Republicans  who  are 
constantly  able  to  show  how  hypocritical 
they  are  about  saying  one  thing  and  doing 
another.)  The  1960  platform  said:  "We  re- 
ject the  Republican  contention  that  the 
workings  of  the  Government  are  the  special 
private  preserve  of  the  Executive.  The  mas- 
sive wall  of  secrecy  erected  between  the  ex- 


which  may  rebel  against  Thy  will  and 
our  salvation. 

Give,  O  Lord,  to  the  honorable  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  and  to  all  leaders 
of  good  faith  throughout  the  world  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  love  of  mankind 
which  strengthens  and  elevates  nations. 
Renew  in  our  hearts  the  spirit  of  right- 
eousness, of  good  will  and  peace  with 
Justice,  which  enlightens  and  teaches 
the  truth.  Pill  us  with  the  spirit  of  self- 
denial  and  courage,  and  give  us  the 
vigor  and  the  vision,  which  you  gave  to 
Thy  holy  apostles  when  you  sent  them 
into  the  world  to  ^read  Thy  holy  Gospel. 

Hear  us.  O  Lord,  as  you  heard  our 
forefathers  when  they  asked  for  Thy 
help  and  guidance.  Pour  upon  us.  O, 
Lord,  Thy  heavenly  gifts,  so  that  we 
can  fuIfUl  our  mission  in  the  present 
world  and  be  of  help  to  those  who  are 
enslaved  by  the  godless  ones,  and  who 
suffer  for  their  faith  in  Thee  and  for 


ecutlve  branch  and  the  Congreaa  as  well  •• 
the  citizen,  must  be  torn  down.  Infona^ 
tlon  must  flow  freely,  save  In  those  areas  la 
which  the  national  security  is  Involvtd* 
So  on  the  basis  of  this  strongly  worded  plat, 
form.  Senator  Kennedy  campaigned,  as  a 
candidate  be  gave  us  lots  of  words  about 
how  under  his  administration  the  public 
would  be  well  informed  and  how  their  Repi«. 
sentatlves  in  Congress  would  never  be  denlad 
information  they  needed  to  pass  the  lawi  o( 
the  land. 

At  one  point  he  said — very  eloquently,  i 
think;  ~rhe  President — who  himself  betn 
much  of  the  resp>onslblllty  for  the  preserve. 
tlon  of  American  democracy — has  the  aiBna* 
atlve  duty  to  see  to  It  that  the  Aznericaa 
people  are  kept  fully  Informed.  It  U  trot 
that  In  today's  world  of  perU  some  Oovtra. 

ment  Information  must  be  kept  secret la. 

formation  whose  publication  would  endanw 
the  national  security.  The  people  ol  Um 
United  States  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  po*. 
slble  Information  about  their  Government 
and  the  President  must  see  that  they  rectln 
It. 

Also  on  the  campaign  he  referred  cpe. 
clflcally  to  Executive  prlvUege.  He  said  that 
whenever  Information  \a  not  restricted  by 
specific  statute,  security  needs,  or  the  Con- 
stitution, "there  Is  no  Justification  for  ualnc 
the  doctrine  of  Executive  privilege  to  keep 
Information  from  the  Congress  and  the  pub* 
lie."  I  hurry  to  add  tliat.  In  ths  cMe  ct 
General  Taylor's  refusal,  no  specific  statute 
would  prohibit  him  from  testifying,  no  ae> 
curlty  U  Involved,  and  the  Constitution  glv« 
no  Justification  for  his  position  at  all.  Con- 
tinuing down  "memory  lane."  I  recall  that  In 
his  first  state  of  the  Union  message  Mr. 
Kennedy  made  every  Congressman's  and 
newspaperman's  heart  warm  with  this  state- 
ment: 

"Por  my  part.  I  shaU  withhold  from  Ml- 
ther  the  Congress  nor  the  people  any  fact,  or 
report — past,  present,  or  future — which  it 
necessary  for  any  Informed  Judgment  of  oar 
conduct  and  hazards." 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  with  General  Taylor  and 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Is  that  the  President  is  keep- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  public  In  the  dark; 
he  Is  preventing  the  lawfully  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  from  making  in- 
formed Judgments  of  the  past  conduct  of  our 
Government  and  therefore  the  future  has- 
ards  which  we  face.  This.  I  suboalt.  la 
contrary  to  everything  representative  govern- 
ment stands  for.  to  everything  we  Repub- 
licans stand  for  and.  if  we  can  believe  thdr 
platform,  everything  the  Democrats  them- 
selves stand  for. 
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their  freedom  and  independence,  which 
are  from  Thee.  We  beseech  Thee  to 
show  Thy  mercy  especially  toward  the 
Rumanian  people,  who  today  are  cele- 
brating their  day  of  independence.  In- 
still in  them  and  in  all  the  enslaved  na- 
tions of  the  world  Thy  holy  faith,  love 
and  hope,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
continue  to  praise  Thy  name  and  do 
Thy  will.  May  they  be  Thy  instru- 
ments, in  spite  of  their  sufferings  and 
hardships,  to  free  their  country  of  op- 
pression and  return  it  to  independence 
and  freedom,  which  are  bom  of  Thee. 

Help  us.  O  Lord,  to  help  all  those  who 
suffer  the  yoke  of  the  godless  ones, 
and  enlighten  and  guide  us.  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  rejoice  in  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  Thee  and  who  are  placing  bQ 
their  present  and  future  hopes  in  Thy 
mighty  power  and  salvation. 

We  ask  this  in  Jestis'  name.    Amea 


on  request  of  Mr.  Manstikld.  and  by 
^^nimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
jJJ^al  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
liay  9.  19^^-  ^'^^  dispensed  with. 

PEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963— MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS  SUBMITTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  9.  1963, 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  on  May  11.  1963.  sub- 
mitted the  minority  views  of  himself  and 
Senators  Eastland.  Axkcn,  Hickenlooper, 
Boccs,  and  Mcchem  on  the  bill  (Hil. 
4J97)  to  extend  the  feed  grain  program, 
vblch  were  printed  with  the  majority 
report.  No.  172. 

UBSSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
urles.  ^^^^^^^___ 

IXECUnVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  950)  to 
imend  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  950)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Ocunmittee  on  the  Judlcisuir. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Legis- 
lative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION    OF    STATEMENTS    IN 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  statements  during 
the  morning  hour  were  ordered  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETEIGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Public  Works 
Committees  for  the  Ninth  Pan-American 


Highway  Congress  was  authorized  to 
continue  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Sub- 
conmiittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

ROBERT  L.  NOLAN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  letter  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Nolan, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
Petitions,   etc.,    were    laid   before    the 
Senate,  or  presented,   and   referred  as 
Indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A    resolution    of    the    l^eglslature    of    the 
State  of  Nebraska:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs; 

"LEGISLJVTrVE    RESOLtmON    37 

"Whereas  the  Nebraska  Legislature,  in 
1947.  unanimously  approved  the  Nebraska 
Reclamation  Act  which  permitted  the  for- 
mation and  organization  of  the  550,000-acre 
Nebraska  Mid-State  Reclamation  District  In 
Buffalo,  Hall,  and  Merrick  Counties,  to  fur- 
ther develop  proposals  of  the  multlpurpKwe 
mid-State  project  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the 
water  of  the  Platte  River,  now  flowing  un- 
used to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  before  the 
88th  Congress,  Senate  Hie  388  and  House 
roll  64.  which  provide  for  authorization  of 
construction  of  the  mid -State  project  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  under  Federal  reclama- 
tion law.  as  a  unit  of  Missouri  River  Basin 
project;  and 

"Whereas  legislation  for  this  purpose  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  several  sessions:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  in  73d  aession  assembled: 

"1.  That  the  legislature  memorializes  the 
88th  Congress  and  the  respective  Interior 
Committees  thereof  to  support  the  proposals 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  $81 
million  mid-State  project  and  approve  the 
above  legislation  for  its  authorization  and 
construction. 

"2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
legislature  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  88th  Congress,  to  Hon. 
HxNKT  Jackson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee,  and  Hon.  Watne  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
and  to  each  Member  from  Nebraska  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"DWICHT  W.  BUKNET. 

"President  of  the  Legislature. 
"Attest: 

"Hugo  F.  S«b, 
"Clerk  of  the  Legislature." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

"AssEMBLT  Joint  Resolution  31 

"Joint  resolution  relative  to  equal  rights  for 

women 

"Whereas  since  1920,  women  of  the  United 

States  have   had   only   one  right  under  the 


Federal  Government:    suffrage — the  right   to 
vote;  and 

"Whereas  in  all  other  clvU  and  legal  re- 
spects women  live  under  State  laws  which 
contain  more  than  1 .000  legal  discriminations 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  property  and 
inheritance  rights,  guardianship  rights,  and 
management  of  earnings;  and 

"Whereas  these  discriminations  against 
women  contrast  surprisingly  with  the  rights 
of  men  under  Federal  and  State  laws;  and 

"Whereas  In  this  Nation  'conceived  In  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,'  legal  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  constitutes  an  In- 
tolerable burden  upon  women  solely  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  efforts  for  a  livelihood, 
and  Is  a  source  of  irritation  to  thousands  of 
others  who  recognize  In  this  discrimination 
a  flat  contradiction  of  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  wholly  out  of  accord  with 
the  status  of  American  women  reached  by 
achievement  in  various  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor: and 

"Whereas  before  women  may  achieve  full 
civil  rights,  an  equal  rights  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  is  necessary,  such  as  that 
now  pending  t>efore  Congress  reading  'Elqual- 
Ity  of  Rights  Under  the  Law  Shall  Not  Be 
Denied  or  Abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  Any  State  on  Account  of  Sex';  and 

"Whereas  among  the  many  women's  orga- 
nizations on  record  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment are  the  National  Association  of  Women 
Lawyers,  National  Association  of  Women  Doc- 
tors, California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
American  Federation  of  Soroptlmlsts.  and 
hundreds  of  local  groups;  and 

"Whereas  nine  States  have  memorialized 
Congress  to  pass  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment which  was  a  plank  in  both  political 
party  platforms  at  the  last  national  election : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
members  now  Join  with  these  legislators  of 
sister  States  in  respectfully,  urging  Congress 
to  pass  the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution;  and  be  It  fiu-ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  each  Member  of  Congress 
elected  from  the  State  of  California." 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLA- 
TURE—AMENDMENT TO  SENATE 
BILL  1321 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  and  myself,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina requesting  the  Senators  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  strongly  oppose  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  creating  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corp>s,  and  I  ask  that 
this  resolution  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  wsus  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and,  imder  the  rule,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  informed  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  enact  a  statute  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  creating  a 
Domestic  Peace  Corps;  and 
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May  IS 


Wbereaa  the  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly believe  that  a  Peace  Corps  for 
domestic  purposes  Is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
may  InvolTe  the  expenditure  ot  large  sums 
from  the  Public  Treasury  which  will  be  sorely 
needed  to  balance  the  national  budget;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assemMy  believes  that 
if  the  passage  of  some  type  of  legislation 
on  this  subject  becomes  inevitable,  then  the 
congressional  delegation  from  South  Carolina 
should  make  every  effort  to  amend  the 
statute  to  prohibit  the  Federal  CK>vernment 
from  sending  any  members  of  the  Corps 
Into  any  State  except  upon  the  Invitation 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  concerned :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Beaolved  by  the  house  of  rejyresentativea 
(the  senate  concurring),  that  the  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  requested  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  enactment  of  any  legisla- 
tion creating  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  delegation  from  South 
Carolina  In  the  Congress  Is  further  requested 
that  If  the  eimctment  of  such  legislation  be- 
comes Inevitable,  then  the  delegation  is  re- 
quested to  make  every  effort  to  amend  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Government  from 
sending  any  member  of  the  E>omestlc  Peace 
Corps  Into  any  State  except  up<»i  express 
invitation  from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
concerned:  and  be  it  further 

Resoltftd,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Attest: 

Ikes  Watson, 
Clerk  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  this  resolution, 
Mr.  President,  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral AssemUy  states,  and  I  quote: 

The  members  ot  the  general  assembly  be- 
lieve that  a  Peace  Corps  for  domestic  pur- 
poses is  whoUy  unnecessary  and  may  Involve 
the  expendlttire  of  large  sxuns  from  the  Pub- 
lic Treasury  which  will  be  sorely  needed  to 
balance  the  national  budget. 

llie  general  assembly,  however,  realiz- 
ing that  quite  often  the  Congxesi  passes 
leiTislatlon  which  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  South  Carolina  recognizes  that  S. 
1321,  to  create  a  National  Service  Corps, 
might  well  pass  the  Congress,  despite 
thdr  opposition  and  even  despite  the  fact 
that  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
honor  their  entreaty  to  oppose  the  bill. 
The  general  assembly  in  its  resolution, 
therefore,  went  further  and  requested  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation,  and  I 
quote: 

The  general  assembly  believes  that  if  the 
passage  oi  some  type  of  legislation  on  this 
subject  becomes  inevitable,  then  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  South  Carolina 
should  make  every  effort  to  amend  the  stat- 
ute to  prohibit  the  Pederal  Government  from 
sending  any  members  of  the  corps  Into  any 
State  except  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly,  and  it  Is  my 
intention  to  vote  against  S.  1321  should 
that  bill  be  brought  before  the  Senate  for 
consideration.  I  further  agree  with  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  that  should  the  bill  appear 
likely  of  passage,  however,  it  certainly 
should  be  amended  so  tliat  the  Ifational 
Service  Corps  cannot  become  operational 


in  any  State  exc^t  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

I.  therefore,  have  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1331  which  would  prohibit  use 
of  the  NatioiUkl  Service  Corps  In  any 
State  except  upon  the  Governor's  invita- 
tion. I  now  send  this  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  for 
1  week,  during  which  period  Senators, 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  join  in  cospon- 
soring  the  amendment  by  adding  their 
names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  appro- 
priately referred ;  and.  without  objection. 
the  amendment  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  refen-ed  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  53S9.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  175) . 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA.  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  aiid  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1409.  A  blU  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  account  of  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  engaged  in  commerce  or  In 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  and 
to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  wages  lost 
by  eoiployees  by  reason  of  any  s\ich  discrimi- 
nation (Rept.  No.  176). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1227.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Association 
of  Unlversallst  Women  (a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion in  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia)  to  consoli- 
date with  the  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women 
(a  nonprofit  corporation  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetu)  (Rept.  No.  177) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Cocnmittee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Manuel  Frederick  Cohen,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS,  from  the  Cotnmittee  on 
Banldng  and  Currency: 

John  Prior  Lewis,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Adlal  8.  Stevenson,  of  nilnols.  to  be  a 
represenUUve  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  to  the  fourth  special  session  of  the 
General    Assembly    of    the    United    Nations; 

FrancU  T.  P.  Plimpton,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fourth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Charles  W.  Yost,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fourth  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  fourth  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  ot  the  United  Na- 
tions; 


Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  lUinois,  to  be  a  renr^ 
sentatlve  of  the  United  States  of  Aitew^ 
to  the  fourth  special  session  of  the  C^te^ 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations;  and^^ 

ExecuUve  H,  87th  Congress.  2d  session  th- 
International  Coffee  Agreement,  laea-  ^tT* 
out  reservation    (Executive  Rept.  No'i) 


BIU^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in 
troduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  mm 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  • 
S.  1508.  A  bin  to  ameiul  the  Pedcrai 
Property  and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  to  improve  the  adnua- 
Istration  of  transfers  and  conveyances  of 
certain  real  property  for  various  public  usv 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1509.  A  bill  to  authorize  relmburaemeat 
to  owners  and  tenants  of  cci-taln  lands  or 
Interests  therein  acquired  by  the  UallM 
States  for  certain  moving  expenses,  losses, 
and  damages,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McClxu^n  vi,^ 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  s»- 
peiir  under  separate  headings.) 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himseU  ka<t 
Mr.  Pt7i.BaicHT)  : 
S.  1510.  A  bin  authorizing  modlflcatloo 
of  the  DardaneUe  lock  and  dam  project, 
Arkansas,  with  particular  reference  to  aew« 
facilities  for  the  city  of  Russellvllle.  Art; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ELLRNDEOi  (by  request)   (for 
himself   and   Mr.   Joboam  of  Korth 
Carolina ) : 
S.  1611.    A  bill  to  encoitfage  increased  cco- 
Bumptlon  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  Income 
of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search  program  designed   to  lower  costs  oi 
production,  and  for  other  purposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ellkkdki  when  ht 
introduced  the  abore  bill,  which  appssr 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 
S.  1512.    A  bin  to  authorize  one  additional 
Assistant   Secretary  of  State,  and  for  ottur 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Forelfs 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PuLaaicHT  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  OOLDWATBR: 
S.  1513.  A  bill  to  preserve  and  make  avail- 
able in  a  volume  or  volumes  certain  histori- 
cal and  background  material  relating  to 
American  Indians;  to  the  Cooomlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  OoLowA-m  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CARLSON: 
8  1514.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gudnin 
Lulse  Antje  Martin:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 
8.  1615.  A  bill  to  amend  section  328  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  relating  to 
naturalization  through  service  In  the  Armed 
Purees  of   the  United  States,  and   for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidlclary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pono  when  be 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appesr 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
8.  1510.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ana  Murgelj; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mrs    NEUBERGKR: 
S  1517.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  U.S.  postage  stamp  In  commemo- 
rsttOB  of  the  crusade  against  cancer;  to  ths 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  snd  Civil  Serrtes. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  NxTTsnont  when 
^  introduced  the  above  blU.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  KEFAUVEB: 
B  1618.  A  blU   for  the   relief  of   Mary   G. 
^stlake:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 

5  1519  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  require  use  of  articles,  mate- 
ruls.  nnd  producu  of  the  United  States  in 
otTforming  contracU  for  the  construction, 
conversion,  alteration,  or  repair  of  vesseU;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

6  1630.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
igx  musical  instruments  sold  to  students 
for  school  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Haktkx  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HICKKNLOOPER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mnxss) : 

8.1521.  A  bill  to  revive  and  reenact  as 
sojended  the  act  entitled  "An  act  creating 
Itie  City  of  Clinton  Bridge  Coaunlsslon  and 
authorizing  said  commission  and  its  succes- 
aocs  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  condemnation 
Mid  to  construct,  maintain  and  operate  a 
bridge  or  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River 
tt  t*  near  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  at  or  near  Ful- 
loo.  111."  approved  December  21,  1944;  and 

8. 1632.  A  bill  creating  the  Dubuque  Bridge 
Oommlsslon  and  authorizing  said  commis- 
■ion  and  lU  successors  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chate  or  condemnation  and  to  construct, 
Biaintaln.  and  operate  a  bridge  or  bridges 
Across  the  Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the 
dty  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Grant  County,  Wis.. 
tad  Jo  Daviess  County,  111.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA  (by  request)  : 

8. 1623.  A  bUl  to  make  certain  changes  in 
tbs  functions  of  the  Beach  Erosion  Boeu-d 
Ukd  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
Blttee  on  Public  Worlu. 

By  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mnxm)  : 

8. 1624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hal  Tung 
Jung  and  Johnny  Jung;  to  the  Committee  on 
tbs  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGEE: 
&  1526.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Kayo 
Pujlmoto  Howard:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 
8. 1526.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  so  as  to  exempt  musical 
instruments  sold  to  students  for  scbocd  use 
from  the  manufacturers  excise  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ptnanoe. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 
B.  1527.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  May  29. 

1968,  with  respect  to  payment  of  moving  ex- 
penses of  owners  and  tenants  of  land  ac- 
quired for  the  national  park  system;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 
SJ  Res.  78.  Joint  resoluUon   to   authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning October  27,  1963,  through  November  2, 

1969.  as  Country  Music  Week;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  TO  IMPROVE  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS  AND  CONVEYANCES 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop 


ministration  of  transfers  and  convey- 
ances of  certain  real  property  for 
various  public  uses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  as  a  part  of  the  GSA  legisla- 
tive program  for  1963.  A  similar  draft 
bill  was  submitted  by  the  President  in 
the  87th  Congress  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
The  staff,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
legislative  counsel  of  the  Senate,  made 
a  detailed  study  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  the  bill  was  not  given  consid- 
eration by  the  committee  during  the  last 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  dated  March  1, 
1963,  an  explanation  of  the  objectives 
of  the  bill  as  submitted,  and  a  section - 
by-section  analysis  thereof,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  this  statement. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter,  ex- 
planation, and  analysis,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Rboorb. 

The  bill  (S.  1508)  to  amend  the  Ped- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Sei-v- 
ices  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  improve 
the  administration  of  transfers  and  con- 
veyances of  certain  real  property  for 
various  public  uses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

The  letter,  explanation,  and  analysis, 
presented  by  Mr.  McClillah,  are  as 
follows : 

Gemkkal  Sxa vices  Aoministeation, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  I,  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Mb.  PaEsmurr:  There  is  enclosed  for 
your  consideration  a  draft  of  a  bm  "To 
amend  the  Pederal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  transfers  and 
conveyances  of  certain  real  property  lor  vari- 
ous public  uses,  and  for  other  purposes." 

This  proposal  is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  1963. 

The  P*deral  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
conveyances  of  surplus  real  property  for 
public  purposes,  continued  in  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  as  amended,  pertaining  to  convey- 
ances of  surplus  property  for  airport,  public 
park,  pvblic  recreational  areas,  and  historic 
monument  uses.  The  1949  act  and  subse- 
quent amendments,  however,  provided  new 
legislation  governing  conveyances  of  surpltis 
real  property  for  health  and  educational  pur- 
poses and  authorised  the  negotiated  sale  of 
surpltis  real  property  to  public  bodies  at  fair 
market  value.  In  addition,  the  special  dis- 
posal authority  for  conveyances  of  real  prop- 
erty for  wildlife  conservation  purposes  con- 
tained in  PubUc  Law  637,  80th  Congress  (62 
Stat.  340,  16  U.S.C.  667  b-d).  remained  in 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

Since  eiutctment  of  the  1949  act  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  it  has  become  Increas- 


with  the  disposal  of  surpltis  real  property 
for  non -Pederal  pubUc  uses. 

Accordingly,  when  the  President  created 
an  Ad  Hoc  Interdepartmental  Committee  to 
study  this  matter  we  welcomed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative proposals  concerning  the  public  use 
aspects  of  the  surplus  real  property  disposal 
program.  As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conunittee.  on  which  I  served  as  Chair- 
man, we  submitted  a  report  to  the  President 
on  May  9,  1962,  including  draft  legislation 
which  the  Committee  concluded  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  and  which  the  President 
on  May  16,  1962,  transmitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  proposed  legislation  was  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
However,  it  was  not  Introduced  In  the  87th 
Congress.  The  draft  bill  enclosed  herewith 
embodies  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  does  not  expand 
the  scope  of  existing  laws  to  Include  addi- 
tional categories  and  purposes  for  which  sur- 
plus real  property  can  be  conveyed  without 
consideration  or  at  a  substantial  monetary 
discount.     During  every  session  of  Congress 
since  the  enactment  of  the  1048  act.  a  num- 
ber of  bUls  have  been  Introduced  which.  If 
enacted,  would  have  expanded  on  a  general 
or  piecemeal   basis   the  purposes  for  which 
surplus    real    property    could    be    conveyed. 
Although    many   of   the   organizations   and 
purposes  which  would  benefit  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  are  meritorious  and 
embrace  varying   aspects   of   public   benefit, 
we  have  consistently  opposed  such  legisla- 
tion on  the  basis  that  enactment  would  In- 
crease the  difficulties  in  administering   the 
laws,  create  undue  delay  In  disposing  of  prop- 
erties,  and   Increase  the  cost  of  managing 
and   disposing   of   surplus    properties.      We 
1t>elieve  that  property  which  has  been  pur- 
chased   with   funds   provided   by   taxpayers 
throughout  the  country  should  be  donated 
or  conveyed  at  a  substantial  monetary  dis- 
count only  for  purposes  that  are  compelling 
in    the    national    Interest.     With    increasing 
demands  on  available  financial  resources  of 
the    Pederal    Government    to    support    and 
maintain  urgent  Pederal  Oovenunent  activ- 
ities, any  action  which  would  result  in  any 
deduction  from  this  source  of  revenue  should 
not  be  favored. 

The  draft  bill  therefore  deals  with  those 
provisions  of  the  present  law  authortelng  the 
disposal  of  surplus  real  properties  to  qual- 
ified applicants  for  airport,  health,  education, 
park  and  recreation,  historic  monuments  and 
wildlife  conservation  uses.     In  addition,  as 
discussed  in  the  enclosure.  It  would  supple- 
ment the  authority  contained  in  the   1949 
act,   as   amended,   to  permit  the   negotiated 
sale  of  surplus  real  property  to  public  bodies 
at  75  percent  of  the  estimated  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  for  worthwhile  non- 
Pederal  public  uses.    Existing  authority  per- 
mitting the  negotiated  sale  of  surplus  real 
property  to  public  bodies  at  the  estimated 
fair  market  value  would  be  retained,  how- 
ever, where  in  the  discretion  of  the  Admin- 
istrator a  25-percent  discount  is  not  Justified. 
Attached    hereto    Is    an    analysis    desUlng 
with  the  policy  and  substantive  amendments 
proposed  by   the  bill  in   existing  law.    We 
are  preparing  a  complete  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  explaining,  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
gress  in   its    consideration   of   the    bill,   the 
many  technical  and  administrative  changes 
which  are  either  required  to  effectuate  the 
major  changes  or  otherwise  desirable  to  fa- 
cilitate administration  of  the  act. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure will  expedite  and  facilitate  the  disposal 
of  surplus  real  property,  stimulate  local 
public    programs   for   the    Intensive    use    of 


ingly  apparent  as  GSA  conUnues  to  adminis-  property   for    such    programs,    improve    the 

^^  „  .,„.  ^  ,„^^ ,        ver  these  laws  that  inconsistencies  exist  in  administration  of  the  stirpltis  real  property 

erty  and  AdministraUve  Services  Act  of     the  substantive,  as  well  as  the  administra-  <»i»P<^^  Pl^P^ramjand  at  the  smm  «»«  "- 

1949    as    amended     to   Improve   the   ad-     tlve  aspects  of  the  various  provUlons  dealing  sure  that  the  Interest  of  the  entire  cit«enry 
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In  the  public  resources  is  adequately  evalu- 
ated and  compensated.  We  therefore 
strongly   urge   enactment  of   the   draft   bill. 

The  financial  effect  of  the  enactment  of 
this  measiu^  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 
time. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  administration's  objectives. 
Bexnaro  L.  Botmif, 

AdviintstratOT. 


Ognekal  Services  Administration's  Analy- 
sia    or    a    Bnx    "To   Amend   the    Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
or  1949,  AS  Amended.  To  Improve  the  Ad- 
ministration OF  Transfers  and  Convey- 
ances OF  Certain  Real  Property  for  Vari- 
ous Public  Usks.  and  for  Other  Purposes" 
The    ad   hoc   committee   was    particularly 
concerned  with  Inconsistencies  In  statutory 
reqtUrements  for  payment  of  a  consideration 
as  among  the  various  public  uses.     Thus  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  administering  provisions  of  the  act  per- 
taining to  conveyances  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty for  health  and  educational  purposes  ap- 
plied percentage  discounts  based  on  criteria 
promulgated  by  the  Department  In  accord- 
ance with  the  health  and  educational  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  which  Increase  the  amount 
of  the  public  benefit  discount  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  public  benefit  accruing  from 
the  proposed  use  and  the  extent  of  such  use. 
On  the  other  hand,  present  law  authorizing 
conveyances  for  public  park  and  recreational 
purposes  requires  a  payment  of  50  percent  of 
the  current  fair  value  of  the  property  while 
conveyances  of  surplus  property  for  wildlife 
conservation,  historic  monuments,  and  air- 
ports are  made  without  monetary  considera- 
tion under  existing  law. 

We  believe  all  of  the  non-Pederal  public 
uses  for  which  surplus  real  property  may  be 
conveyed  Involve  a  public  benefit  which 
should  be  recognized  in  the  price  at  which 
such  i^operty  should  be  made  available 
therefor.  The  extent  of  the  benefit  accruing 
to  the  public  from  the  various  authorized 
uses  Is  not  necessarily  uniform.  Therefore, 
a  method  should  be  established  under  which 
the  degree  of  public  Interest  and  extent  of 
use  for  public  benefit  may  be  appropriately 
recognized  In  determining  the  price  at  which 
the  property  Is  made  available. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sliding  scale  pricing  formula 
which  would  reflect  the  proper  ptibllc  benefit 
for  all  such  conveyances.  This  would  have 
two  beneficial  effects:  First,  it  would  com- 
pensate the  general  public  for  the  convey- 
ance of  publicly  owned  property  either 
monetarily  or  through  a  greater  public  use 
of  such  property.  Secondly,  it  would  stimu- 
late the  applicant  to  develop  more  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  facilities  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher 
public  benefit  discount.  Under  the  draft 
bill,  the  amount  of  the  public  benefit  dis- 
counts will  be  prescribed  the  various  spon- 
soring agencies  based  on  criteria  and  guides 
promulgated  by  them  under  such  policies  as 
the  President  may  prescribe.  This  would 
enable  the  sponsoring  agency  to  constantly 
reevaluate  and  adjust  the  public  benefit  dis- 
counts as  changing  circumstances  Justify  or 
require. 

The  draft  bill  also  includes  a  new  provi- 
sion which  would  permit  the  negotiated  sale 
of  surplxis  real  and  related  personal  property 
to  public  bodies  at  75  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated fair  market  value  of  the  property. 
This  provision  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
present  authority  contained  In  subsection 
203(e)(3)(H)  of  the  1949  act,  as  amended, 
authorlssing  negotiated  sales  at  the  estimated 
fair  market  value.  Under  existing  law.  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  negoti- 
ated the  sale  of  a  number  of  properties  to 


eligible  public  bodies  desiring  to  acquire  real 
property  for  purposes  that  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  existing  law  author- 
izing conveyances  for  non-Federal  specified 
categories  of  public  uses.  Such  purposes  In- 
clude municipal  buildings,  municipal  park- 
ing lots,  storage,  and  maintenance  areas,  and 
others.  In  addition,  public  bodies  often  de- 
sire to  acquire  svu-plus  real  property  by 
negotiated  sale  where  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  proceed  immediately  with  the  pro- 
gram or  qualify  under  existing  provisions  of 
law  for  public  use  conveyances.  Also,  public 
bodies  desire  to  purchase  surplus  real  prop- 
erty as  part  of  their  long-range  plans  to  de- 
velop industrial  areas.  Although  the  present 
law,  by  Its  terms,  contains  no  restrictions 
or  limitations  on  the  purposes  for  which 
eligible  bodies  can  acquire  surplus  property 
by  negotiation,  some  question  exists  as  to 
whether  the  negotiating  authority  should  l>e 
exercised  only  where  the  public  bodies  In- 
tend to  possess  and  utilize  property  for  di- 
rect public  purposes. 

We  believe  that  many  uses  of  real  property 
by  non-Federal  public  bodies  not  now  recog- 
nized In  the  law  as  meriting  a  public  benefit 
discount  are  meritorious,  posseas  some  as- 
pects of  national  significance,  and  are  de- 
serving of  some  public  benefit  allowance. 
Such  pxirposes  Include  commercial  or  indus- 
trial development  to  be  accomplished  under 
well  conceived,  active,  and  properly  ap- 
proved plans  which  demonstrate  that  such 
uses  have  at  least  reasonable  probability  of 
realization.  The  proposed  bill  therefore 
would  create  authority  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting subsection  to  provide  for  a  discount  of 
25  percent  on  negotiated  sales  to  public 
bodies,  and  we  would  interpret  and  adminis- 
ter this  subsection  to  permit  negotiated  con- 
veyances for  these  worthwhile  non-Federal 
uses.  We  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
subsection  203(e)(3)(H)  as  presently  con- 
tained in  the  1949  act.  would  remain  In  effect, 
thus  permitting  the  Administrator  to  require 
the  full  estimated  fair  market  value  In  pay- 
ment for  the  property  where  the  use  to  which 
the  public  body  proposes  to  put  the  property 
does  not.  In  accordance  with  criteria  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  warrant  a 
25-percent  discount. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  legislative  use 
restrictions  are  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
conveyances  for  non-Federal  public  pur- 
poses at  a  25-percent  discount;  however,  it 
Is  believed  that  OSA  should  in  exercising 
discretion  as  to  whether  surplus  property 
should  be  sold  to  non-Federal  public  bodies 
at  such  discount,  adopt  adequate  adminis- 
trative safeguards  to  assure  that  the  prop- 
erty is  being  acquired  for  legitimate  public 
purposes.  Although  we  have  no  precise  basis 
on  which  to  place  the  public  benefit  accruing 
from  such  conveyances  at  25  percent  of  the 
fair  value  of  the  property,  we  believe  that  a 
public  benefit  discount  at  approximately 
this  figure  will  recognize  and  stimulate  such 
worthwhile  local  public  uses.  Also,  the  25- 
percent  discount  will  stimulate  early  sales 
of  surplus  real  property  to  public  bodies,  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  property  protection  and 
maintenance.  In  addition,  the  costs  of  pub- 
licly advertising  such  properties  for  sale 
through  the  normal  competitive  bid  proce- 
diu-es  win  be  eliminated.  Inasmuch  as  such 
conve3rances  would  be  made  without  restric- 
tions on  use,  the  Government  would  be  re- 
lieved of  a  substantial  cost  of  determining 
and  enforcing  compliance  with  and  reform* 
ing.  correcting,  amending  or  granting  re- 
leases from  such  use  restrictions. 

Consistent  with  the  proposed  amendment 
permitting  negotiated  sales  of  surplus  real 
property  to  public  bodies  at  25-percent  dis- 
count is  the  provision  In  the  draft  bill  which 
would  permit  public  bodies  eligible  Initially 
to  purchase  surplus  real  property  under  that 
amendment  to  subsequently  acquire  in  fee 
properties  Initially  conveyed  to  them  for  any 
of  the  recognized  public  uses.    The  convey- 


ance in  fee  would  be  made  upon  payment  b 
the  grantee  of  75  percent  of  the  then  cm 
rent    estimated    fair    market    value    of   th' 
property     (exclusive    of    Improvemenu   and 
changes  made  by  the  grantee),  or  75  percent 
of   the  estimated   fair  market  value  of  th 
property   at    the    time    the    conveyance   wj 
made   to  the  grantee,   whichever   is  higher 
less  the  annount  paid  by  the  grantee  at  the 
time  the  property  was  conveyed. 

A  further  significant  amendment  to  the 
existing  law  is  a  provision  In  the  propoaed 
bill  which  would  permit  grantees  to  utilize 
properties  conveyed  for  one  of  the  author- 
ized public  uses  for  an  alternate  authorizes 
public  use  subject  to  the  required  use  re- 
strictions for  such  alternate  use. 

It  is  believed  that  all  disposals  of  surplus 
real  property  for  the  various  non-Pederal 
public  vises  should  require  generally  that  the 
grantee  undertake  to  devote  the  property 
to  such  public  use  in  perpetuity,  and  the 
draft  bill  so  provides.  Recognizing,  how- 
ever, that  under  some  circumstances  per- 
petual use  restrictions  might  operate  to  pre- 
elude  or  Impair  use  of  the  property  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  Is  desired,  an  excep- 
tion has  been  provided  in  the  proposed  bin 
whereby  the  head  of  the  agency  to  which 
the  property  has  been  assigned  for  convey, 
ance  Is  authorized  to  limit  the  period  during 
which  use  requirements  and  restrictions  shall 
remain  effective  to  a  specified  term  of  yean 
of  not  less  than  20  where  he  determines  that 
to  do  so  would  better  achieve  the  public  pur- 
pose for  which  the  property  is  to  be  conveyed. 
A  provision  is  included,  however,  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  provide  longer 
minimum  use  periods  applicable  to  particu- 
lar types  of  uses  as  changing  clrcumstancts 
warrant. 

Other  amendments  generally  applicable  to 
all  of  the  various  public  uses  are  Intended 
to  (1)  clearly  define  the  findings  and  deter- 
mtnatlcns  required  to  be  made  by  the  lev- 
eral  agencies  Involved:  (2)  provide  a  more 
uniform  approach  to  administering  the  vari- 
ous programs;  (3)  provide  uniform  provUloni 
for  enforcement,  amendment  or  release  of 
restrictions  and  conditions  on  the  use  of  the 
property  by  the  grantee:  and  (4)  provW* 
for  the  Government's  use  of  the  properties 
In  times  of  emergency. 

Consistent  with  the  recommendation  con- 
tained In  the  President's  conservation  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  March  1,  1962.  con- 
veyance of  Federal  surplus  property  for  park 
and  recreational  use  may  be  made  under  the 
draft  bill  on  more  liberal  terms  than  the 
present  50-percent  payment  requirement 
where  justified  in  a  particular  case  by  the 
public  Interest  to  be  served.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  payment  requirement  could  be 
greater  where  the  public  Interest  Is  limited 
This  should  assure  development  of  park  and 
recreational  plans  by  local  communities  in- 
corporating broad  public  benefit  aspecU. 

The  present  statutory  requirement  that 
conveyances  of  property  for  historical  monu- 
ments be  made  without  consideration  will 
be  eliminated  by  enactment  of  this  amenda- 
tory legislation.  However,  a  100-perceni 
public  benefit  discount  can  be  authorized 
where,  in  the  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  oT 
the  Interior,  such  discount  is  justified  by 
the  public  Interest. 

The  proposed  bUl  also  would  make  a  slid- 
ing scale  price  applicable  to  conveyances  for 
conservation  of  wildlife  as  distinguished 
from  the  present  no  consideration  authoriza- 
tion. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
while  the  legislative  hUtory  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Act  indicates  that  the  Con- 
gress Intended  that  conveyances  of  property 
for  wildlife  conservation  were  to  be  limited 
to  marginal  lands,  we  would  Interpret  the 
proposed  amendment  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  nonmarglnal  lands  for  wildlife 
conservation  purjxjses.  The  draft  bill  would 
also  Incorporate  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Act  Into  the  1949  act. 


The  draft  bill  contains  two  major  sub- 
itantlve  changes  from  the  present  law  relat- 
Si  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  property  for 
!^^n  purposes.  First,  the  proposed 
unendatory  language  will  eliminate  the  pri- 
ority provided  by  existing  law  under  which 
gurplus  real  property  Is  first  available  for  air- 
port  purposes.  This  Is  the  only  priority  In 
luting  law  among  the  authorizations  for 
conveyance  of  Federal  surplus  real  property 
teg  various  non-Pederal  public  uses.  Al- 
though, in  the  majority  of  Instances,  the 
continued  use  of  airport  property  as  a 
public  airport  would  constitute  the  high- 
est and  best  use  of  the  property  in  the 
Bttlonal  Interest,  we  believe  that  proposals 
to  convey  surplus  property  for  airport  use 
anould  be  evaluated  In  the  same  manner  as 
other  public  uses  and  that  General  Services 
Administration  should  have  responsibility 
for  determining  whether  the  proposed  air- 
port use  Is  consistent  with  the  highest  and 
belt  use  of  the  property,  constitutes  a  use 
consistent  with  good  property  management 
practice,  and  Is  more  In  the  overall  national 
interect  than  other  p>08slble  uses  or  disposals 
of  the  property. 

Secondly,  the  existing  statutory  authority 
which  provides  for  conveyances  of  airport 
property  without  consideration  would  t>e 
amended  to  conform  with  other  public  use 
conveyances  to  provide  for  a  public  benefit 
discount  based  on  evaluation  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  of  the  public  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  the  proposed  use  of  the  facility. 
The  amendatory  legislation  In  the  draft  bill 
dealing  with  transfers  of  personal  property 
for  airport  use  Is  a  technical  rather  than  sub- 
(tantlve  change  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
•zlsting  legislation  treats  real  and  personal 
property  together  In  authorizing  disposals 
for  airport  use. 

S«cnoH-BT-S»cnoN  Analysis  of  the  Draft 
Bnx  To  Amend  the  Peocxal  Pbopebtt  and 
Aoministrativx  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
Amended,  To  Improve  the  Administration 
OF  Transfers  and  Conveyances  of  Certain 
Real  Property  for  Various  Public  Uses, 
AKD  for  Other  Purposes 

Section  1  Is  the  enacting  clause. 

Section  2  would  add  a  new  subsection  (1) 
to  section  202  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  The 
proposed  new  subsection  202(1)  Incorporates 
into  the  1949  act  that  part  of  the  act  of 
May  19,  1948  (Public  Law  637.  80th  Cong., 
approved  May  19,  1948.  62  Stat.  240,  16  U.S.C. 
Wn  b-d)  which  authorizes  transfers  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation purposes  of  real  property  no  longer 
required  by  a  Federal  agency,  when  the  prop- 
erty has  particular  value  In  carrying  out  the 
national  migratory  bird  management  pro- 
gram. General  Services  Administration  has 
construed  Public  Law  537  as  pertaining  to 
real  property  reported  excess  under  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  New  subsection  202(1)  Is  lim- 
ited to  excess  real  property  and  expressly 
provides  that  transfers  of  such  property  hav- 
ing particular  value  In  carrying  out  the  na- 
tional migratory  bird  management  program 
shall  be  without  reimbursement  or  transfer 
of  funds.  The  other  part  of  Public  Law 
537,  authorizing  transfers  to  States  for  wild- 
life conservation  purposes  other  than  the 
migratory  bird  program  of  real  property  no 
longer  required  by  Federal  agencies,  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  1949  act.  as  subsec- 
tion 203 (k)  (3)  thereof,  by  section  10  of  the 
draft  bin. 

Section  3  would  amend  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (e)  of  section  203  of  the  1949  act 
to  Include,  as  an  additional  exception  to  the 
general  requirement  for  advertising  disposals 
of  surplus  property,  the  muthorlzatlon  con- 
tained in  the  new  paragraph  (1)  which  would 
be  added  by  section  a(c)  of  the  draft  bill  to 
•ubsectlon  (k)  of  section  208  of  the  act. 
This  authorlfiatlon  would  permit  the  negoti- 


ated sale  of  surplus  real  property  and  related 
personal  property  to  public  bodies  at  75 
percent  of  the  estimated  fair  market  value 
of  the  property. 

Section  4  would  Incorporate  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  203(J)  of  the  1949  act  (which 
authorizes  donation  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty for  use  In  any  State  for  purposes  of 
education,  public  health,  or  civil  defense) 
authority  for  donation  of  surplus  personal 
property  for  public  airport  use  In  the  States. 

Section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  (50  U.8  C.  App.  1622(g) ) .  as  amended, 
which  was  excepted  from  repeal  In  the  1949 
act,  authorizes  dl8F>osals  of  both  real  and 
personal  surplus  property,  without  monetary 
consideration  to  the  United  States,  for  public 
airport  purposes.  By  the  proposed  amend- 
ment set  forth  In  section  4  of  the  draft  bill 
donations  of  surplus  personal  property  for 
public  airports  are  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  203(J)  (1)  of  the  1949  act 
restricting  donations  of  surplus  personal 
property  to  transfers  to  State  agencies  desig- 
nated under  State  law  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  all  donable  property  allocated 
under  the  subsection  for  use  within  the 
States.  The  authority  to  dispose  of  surplus 
real  property  for  airport  use  is  set  forth  in 
section  10  of  the  draft  bill  as  new  subsection 
(k)  (4)  of  the  1949  act.  Section  13(g)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  would  be  re- 
pealed by  section  14  of  the  bill,  the  repealer 
section. 

Section  5  would  amend  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (j)  of  section  203  of  the  1949  act 
merely  to  make  it  consistent  with  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (J)  of  section  203  by  section  4  of  the 
draft  bill,  and  to  Insert  an  appropriate  cross- 
reference  to  the  new  paragraph  (5)  which 
would  be  added  to  subsection  (J)  of  section 
203  of  the  1949  act  by  section  7  of  the  draft 
bill. 

Section  6(a)  would  repeal  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (J)  of  section  203.  which  de- 
fines the  term  "State"  as  used  In  subsection 
(J).  The  definition  of  that  term,  applicable 
to  both  subsections  (J)  and  (k)  of  section 
203,  is  provided  by  section  13  of  the  draft  bill. 

Section  6(b)  would  renumber  present 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (J)  as  para- 
graph (6),  and  would  amend  the  paragraph 
by  adding  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  as  one  of  the  officials  au- 
thorized to  Impose  reasonable  terms,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  and  restrictions  upon  the 
use  of  donated  personal  property.  The  para- 
graph would  thus  be  made  consistent  with 
the  other  amendments  to  subsection  (J)  per- 
taining to  the  donation  of  surplus  personal 
property  for  public  airport  use. 

Section  7  would  Insert  a  new  paragraph 
(5)  in  subsection  (j)  of  section  203  of  the 
act,  which  would  incorporate  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  donation  of  surplus  personal 
prop)erty  for  public  airport  use  which  are 
analogous  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (J) 
for  the  donation  of  surplus  personal  property 
for  purposes  of  education,  public  health,  and 
civil  defense. 

Section  8(a)  would  renumber  paragraph  2 
of  subsection  (k)  of  section  203  of  the  act 
as  paragraph  (9).  The  paragraph  relates  to 
compliance  with  restrictions  contained  In 
transfer  Instruments,  reformation  of  such 
instruments,  and  granting  of  releases  from 
such  restrictions.  By  section  11  of  the  draft 
bill  the  renumbered  paragraph  (9)  would  be 
amended  in  various  respects,  as  explained  in 
the  analysis  of  section  11. 

Section  8(b)  would  renumber  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (k)  as  paragraph  (2). 
The  renumbered  paragraph  (2)  would  be 
amended  by  section  9  of  the  draft  bill,  as 
explained   in   the   analysis  of  section  9. 

Section  8(c)  would  add  a  new  paragraph 
(1)  to  subsection  (k)  of  section  203.  author- 
izing negotiated  sale  of  surplxis  real  prop- 
erty to  States,  other  public  bodies,  and  tax- 
supported  agencies,  at  a  price  equal  to  75 


percent  of  the  estimated  fair  market  value 
of  the  property.  The  new  subsection  (k)  (1 ) 
would  supplement  the  authority  presently 
contained  In  the  act  In  section  203(e)  (3)  (H) 
permitting  the  negotiated  sale  of  surplus 
property  to  States  and  other  public  bodies 
at  the  estimated  fair  market  value.  The 
Administrator  in  his  discretion  could  nego- 
tiate the  sale  of  property  at  the  estimated 
fair  market  value  If  he  determined  that  the 
purpose  for  which  the  public  body  proposed 
to  use  the  property  did  not  Justify  a  25- 
percent  discount. 

Section  9  would  amend  renumbered  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (k),  so  as  to  con- 
tinue the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
presently  contained  in  subsection  (k)(l)  of 
the  act.  to  transfer  surplus  real  property  for 
educational  or  public  health  purposes.  In- 
cluding research.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  not  broaden  or  restrict  the  types  of 
surplus  real  proj>erty  presently  authorized 
for  conveyance  for  educational  or  public 
health  purposes,  or  the  scope  of  those  pur- 
poses. The  amendment  would  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator authority  to  withhold  surplus 
real  property  from  disposal  to  afford  appli- 
cants a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  com- 
plete plans  for  proposed  uses  of  it.  and  to 
apply  for  conveyances  of  surplus  real  prop- 
erty for  such  purposes.  Consistent  with  the 
other  donation  provisions  of  amended  sub- 
section (k).  paragraph  (2)  prescribes  defi- 
nite procedures  and  specifies  the  Justifica- 
tion required  for  assignment  of  surplus  real 
property  for  disposal.  The  procedures  and 
Justification  required  are  comparable  to  and 
consistent  with  those  required  for  all  as- 
signments of  surplus  real  property  for  dis- 
posal for  the  various  non-FS»deral  public 
uses  authorized  under  section  203 (k)  •as  It 
would   be  amended  by  the  bill.     Paragraph 

(2)  would  eliminate  what  Is.  In  effect,  a  re- 
quirement In  the  existing  law  for  dual  ap- 
proval by  the  Administrator:  first,  to  the 
assignment  for  disposal,  and  then  to  the 
actual  disposal  for  health  and  educational 
purposes. 

Section  10  would  Incorporate  In  one  sub- 
section of  the  Property  Act.  as  section  203  (k) 

(3)  thereof,  authority  precently  contained 
In  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as 
amended,  and  in  the  act  of  May  19.  1948  (62 
Stat.  240.  16  U.S.C.  687  b-d)  authorizing 
the  disposal  of  surplus  real  property  for 
public  park,  public  recreational  areas,  his- 
toric monuments,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation.  It  would  provide  a  uniform 
procedure  under  which  the  Administrator 
win  receive  from  the  appropriate  agency  a 
recommendation  for  assignment,  and  also  the 
agency's  request  for  the  property,  together 
with  appropriate  Justification  that  property 
applied  for  is  needed,  suitable,  and  desirable 
for  a  proposed  use.  If  the  Administrator  In 
his  discretion  assigns  the  property  to  the 
appropriate  agency  for  such  use,  that  agency 
may  then  proceed  to  convey  the  property 
without  further  reference  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. The  proposed  subsection  does  not 
change  existing  requirements  and  determina- 
tions for  the  transfer  of  property  for  historic 
monument  uses. 

Proposed  subsection  203(k)(4)  of  the  act. 
set  forth  In  section  10  of  the  draft  bill,  would 
Incorporate  in  the  act  authority  presently 
contained  In  section  (13)  (g)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  authoriz- 
ing the  conveyance  of  surplus  real  property 
for  public  airport  purposes.  That  act  was 
exempted  from  repeal,  and  thus  continued  in 
effect,  by  subsection  602(a)(1)  of  the  1949 
act. 

Paragraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  the  proposed 
subsection  203 (k)  (4)  would  provide  for  uni- 
form procedures  and  determinations  compa- 
rable to  those  applicable  to  the  assignment 
and  conveyance  of  surplus  real  property  for 
other  public  purposes  under  proposed  sub- 
sections 203 (k)  (2)  and  203  (k)  (3)  of  the  act. 
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The  proposed  amended  authority  for  the  as- 
signment and  conveyance  of  surplus  real 
property  for  airport  use  would  eliminate 
the  priority  given  conveyances  of  property 
for  airport  use  contained  in  section  13(g)  (6) 
of  the  1944  act  whereby  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  Is  given  priority  Inunedlately 
following  transfers  to  other  Government 
agencies. 

Proposed  section  203(k)  (4)  (C)  of  the  act. 
also  set  forth  In  section  10  of  the  draft  bill, 
would  provide  for  five  kinds  of  terms,  condi- 
tions, reservations,  and  restrictions  applica- 
ble to  conveyances  of  surplus  real  property 
for  airport  purposes.  Except  for  some  mod- 
ifications, these  five  requirements,  pecu- 
liar to  airport  use  of  property,  are  pres- 
ently contained  In  section  13(g)  of  the 
1944  act.  The  first  three,  dealing  with 
unjust  discrimination,  nonexclusive  right  to 
use,  and  the  elimination  and  prevention  of 
airport  hazards,  respectively,  are  identical 
with  provisions  contained  In  section  13(g) 
(2)  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  the  1944  act.  ex- 
cept that  the  provision  In  section  13(g)(2) 
(C)(2)  of  the  1944  act  permitting  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  gas 
and  oil  has  been  eliminated  In  the  bill. 
Only  minor  changes  of  an  editorial  and  clari- 
fying natxire  are  made  in  the  fourth  condi- 
tion giving  nonexclusive  use  of  the  landing 
area  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  fifth 
condition,  which  requires  the  acquiring  pub- 
lic agency  to  release  the  United  States  from 
certain  liability  for  restoration  or  other 
damages,  is  similar  to  the  language  con- 
tained in  section  13(g)(2)(G)  of  the  1944 
act,  except  for  the  elimination  of  a  provision 
preserving  reimbursement  rights  of  the  ac- 
quiring public  agency  under  section  17  of  the 
Federal  Airport  Act  for  repair  for  damage  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Proposed  section  203 (k)  (4)  (D)  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  omit  certain  specified 
restrictive  provisions  from  disposal  instru- 
ments if  said  Administrator  determines  that 
such  omission  is  necessary  to  protect  or  ad- 
vance the  Interest  of  the  United  States  in 
civil  aviation  or  national  defense.  Specifi- 
cally, the  following  restrictions  may  be 
waived:  (1)  the  aforementioned  require- 
ment In  proposed  section  203 (k)  (4)  (C)  that 
a  public  agency,  accepting  surplus  property 
for  airport  purposes,  release  the  United 
States  from  any  and  all  responsibility  for 
restoration  or  other  damages  under  any 
lease  or  agreement  covering  the  use  by  the 
United  States  of  the  airport;  (2)  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  have  exclusive  or  non- 
exclusive use,  control,  and  possession  of  the 
airport  facilities  during  a  national  emer- 
gency as  required  by  proposed  section  203 
(k)(7)(A)  of  the  act;  and  (3)  the  require- 
ment that  the  grantee  use  the  property  for 
the  purposes  for  which  conveyance  Is  made 
as  required  in  proposed  section  203(k)(7) 
(B)  of  the  act. 

The  proposed  section  203 (k)  (5)  sets  forth 
the  'factors  the  Administrator  must  take 
Into  consideration  in  determining  whether 
property  should  be  made  available  for  the 
various  public  purposes  covered  by  preceding 
provisions  of  proposed  subsection  203 (k)  of 
the  act.  These  factors  are  the  highest  and 
best  use  of  the  property,  good  projierty 
management  practices,  and  whether  the 
proposed  use  Is  more  in  the  overall  national 
Interest  than  other  possible  uses  of  the  prop- 
erty. 

Proposed  section  203(k)(6)  of  the  act 
would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sliding  scale  pricing  formula  which  will  re- 
flect the  proper  public  benefit  discount  In 
the  price  a  grantee  will  pay  for  all  surplus 
real  property  acquired  for  the  non-Pfederal 
public  uses  authorized  by  the  draft  bill. 
Such  a  public  benefit  allowance  is  present- 
ly required  in  subsection  203 (k)  of  the  Prop- 
erty Act  for  the  conveyances  of  surplus  real 


property  for  educational  and  public  health 
purposes.  The  amount  of  the  public  bene- 
fit discount  would  b«  determined  by  the 
various  concerned  agencies  based  on  stand- 
ards and  guides  promulgated  by  them  under 
such  policies  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 
The  present  law  requires  conveyances  for 
park  and  recreational  use  to  be  made  at  50 
percent  of  fair  value,  but  contains  no  re- 
quirement for  consideration  for  conveyances 
of  surplus  real  property  for  wildlife  conser- 
vation, historic  monuments,  or  airport  use. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
sliding  scale  for  the  latter  three  uses  as  well. 
Conveyances  at  a  100  percent  discount 
could,  however,  be  authorized  if  warranted 
by  the  proposed  use  of  the  property. 

Proposed  section  203(k)(7)  of  the  act 
would  require  that,  with  certain  exceptions 
In  connection  with  conveyances  for  air- 
port purposes,  all  conveyances  of  surplus 
real  property  for  the  various  non -Federal 
public  uses  authorized  under  proposed  sub- 
section 203(k)  of  the  act  shall  contain  ap- 
propriate clauses  which  will — 

(a)  Grant  the  United  States  without 
charge  the  right  to  exclusive  or  nonexclusive 
use.  control  and  possession  of  real  proper- 
ties conveyed  for  the  educational,  public 
health,  public  park,  public  recreation,  his- 
toric monument,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  uses  during  any  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  right  to  exclusive  or  nonexclu- 
sive use,  control  and  possession  without 
charge,  of  airports  at  which  surplus  proper- 
ties conveyed  for  airport  use  are  located; 
with  provisos,  however,  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  responsible  for  maintaining 
such  part  of  the  property  as  it  may  use  ex- 
clusively, and  contribute  a  reasonable  part 
of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  such 
property  used  nonexcluslvely.  and  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  a  fair  rental  for  its 
use  of  any  Improvements  to  the  property 
made  without  U.S.  aid. 

(b)  Require  that  the  grantee  use  the 
property  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
conveyance  is  being  made,  and  restrict 
such  use  to  such  purposes  In  perpetuity, 
with  the  provisos,  however,  that  in  any  in- 
stances where  the  head  of  the  agency  to 
which  the  property  has  been  assigned  for 
conveyance  determines  that  to  reduce  the 
period  of  such  restricted  use  to  a  term  of 
not  less  than  20  years  would  better  achieve 
the  public  purposes  for  which  the  property 
Is  to  be  conveyed,  the  Instrument  of  convey- 
ance can  so  provide,  and  that  grantees  may 
be  permitted  to  grant  rights-of-way  and 
easements  to  others  on  conditions  as 
specified. 

(c)  Impose  such  additional  provisions  as 
may  be  determined  necessary  to  snfegxjard 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Provide  for  the  reversion  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  United  States  where  there  has 
been  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  conveyance,  subject,  however,  to  out- 
standing mortgages  and  Hens  resulting  from 
the  grantee's  Improvement  of  the  property 
(such  latter  provision  to  facilitate  the 
grantee's  making  financing  arrangements 
more  effectively  to  carry  out  the  public  pur- 
pose for  which  the  property  was  conveyed). 

(e)  Permit,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  and.  in 
the  case  of  property  conveyed  for  airport 
purposes,  subject  to  the  additional  approval 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
subsequent  sale  in  fee,  and  free  and  clear  of 
all  conditions,  of  property  initially  conveyed 
to  States,  territories,  possessions,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  tax-supported  agencies 
therein,  and  instrumentalities  thereof  for 
any  of  the  authorized  public  uses,  upon  pay- 
ment by  the  grantee  of  75  percent  of  the 
current  estimated  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  subsequent  sale,  or 
75  percent  of  the  estimated  fair  market  value 
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at  the  time  the  conveyance  was  orlgiiuii, 
made  to  the  grantee,  whichever  is  hj^? 
less  the  amount  paid  by  the  grantee  atS 
time  the  property  was  originally  oonvMM 
(such  new  authority  being  consistent  Witt 
proposed  section  a03(k)(l)  of  the  act  which 
permits  the  negotiated  sale  of  surplus  prjr 
erty  Initially  to  States  and  public  botfiM 
without  restriction  on  use,  at  75  per^ot^' 
the  estimated  fair  market  value) . 

Proposed  section  203(k)(8)  of  the  Proo- 
erty  Act,  which  Is  the  last  provision  coo 
tained  In  section  10  of  the  draft  bill,  would 
permit  grantees  to  reacquire  property  which 
has  reverted  to  the  Government  for  xtott- 
compliance  pursuant  to  the  reversionary  »»</ 
visions  of  proposed  section  203(k)(7)(Qt  ^ 
the  bill,  by  negotiated  sale  at  75  percent  o( 
the  estimated  fair  market  value,  when  each 
grantees  are  eligible  under  proposed  ssctloo 
203(k)(l),  and  also  makes  It  possible  (or 
original  grantees  to  reacquire  reverted  prop- 
erty  for  other  non-Pederal  public  uses  au. 
thorlzed  In  proposed  subsection  203 (k). 

Section  11  of  the  draft  bill  sets  forth  the 
proposed  amended  provisions  of  section  303 
(k)(9)  of  the  Property  Act,  relative  to  con- 
pUance  with  restrictions  contained  In  truu- 
fer  Instruments,  reformation  of  such  Instru- 
ments, and  granting  of  releases  from  such 
restrictions. 

The  officials  who  would  act,  and  the  u«a 
within  which  each  one  may  act  are  m  (ai> 
lows: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educstlaa. 
and  Welfare.  In  the  case  of  property  tru»! 
ferred  for  educational  uses  or  for  public 
health  uses; 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the 
case  of  property  conveyed  for  public  psrk 
public  recreational  area,  and  historic  monu 
ment  uses,  and  for  use  for  the  conservatloD 
of  fish  or  wildlife  other  than  migratory  blr«k: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  In  cue  of 
property  transferred  for  use  In  the  tralnlni 
and  maintenance  of  civilian  componenti  o( 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  In  the  case  of  pertonal 
property  transferred  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses; and 

(d)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  in  the  case  of  property 
transferred  for  public  airport  purposes. 

Each  official  is  directed  to  determine  and 
enforce  compliance  with  restrictions  con- 
tained in  transfer  Instruments,  and  U  alao 
authorized  to : 

( 1 )  Reform,  correct,  or  amend  any  tucfa 
Instrument  where  necessary  to  correct  or 
conform  such  transfers  to  the  requlremenu 
of  applicable  laws; 

(2»  To  grant  releases  from  the  require- 
ments that  the  United  States  have  exclu- 
sive or  nonexclusive  use  of  the  property  dur- 
ing a  national  emergency  as  required  is 
proposed  section  203(k)(7)(A)  where  such 
releases  would  promote  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  property  wis 
transferred  and  would  be  In  the  best  Interat 
of  the  United  States  (subject  to  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  In  the  case  of  air- 
port property) ; 

(3)  Subject  to  the  disapproval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  within  SO 
days  after  notice  to  him — 

( A I  Grant  releases  from  restrictloiiB  on  the 
use  of  the  property  where  the  approprlau 
official  determines  that  a  compelling  public 
need  requires  the  use  of  the  property  for  an- 
other public  purpose  for  which  conveyance 
of  surplus  real  property  is  authorized  by  the 
bill — such  alternative  public  use,  however, 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  would  apply  If  the  property  were 
initially  conveyed  for  such  alternate  public 
purpose; 

(B)  Grant  releases  (on  terms  protectlnf  or 
advancing  the  InteresU  of  the  United  Statsa. 
including  payment  of  a  fair  conslderatloo) 
from  any  other  restrictions  If  he  determloH 
that  the  release  will  not  prevent,  or  will  pco- 
mote  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  for 
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vhlcb  the  property  was  conveyed  and  will  be 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United  States — ex- 
^t  tTOia  the  requirements  that  the  Ad- 
!^iUtrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
^prove  use  or  disposal  for  other  than  airport 
Eposes  of  property  transferred  for  stKh 
Lrpo«8.  and  that  any  property  conveyed 
underthe  bill  be  used  by  the  grantee  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  conveyance  was  made; 

and 
(C)   Grant  releases  from  the  requirement 

that  the  property  be  used  perpetually  and 
rtcluslvely  by  the  grantee  for  the  purposes 
foe  which  the  conveyance  was  made  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
ATlatlon  Agency,  as  the  case  may  be,  that 
mch  release  Is  necessary  to  the  accompUsh- 
inant  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  property 
wai  conveyed,  and  subject  to  agreement  by 
the  grantee:  (aa)  to  continue  to  devote  the 
property  to  the  purposes  for  which  It  was 
eooveyed.  or  (bb)  that  If  the  property  Is  used 
or  disposed  of  by  the  grantee  for  other  than 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  conveyed,  it 
will  be  used  or  disposed  of  at  the  fair  market 
value  and  the  proceeds  either  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  same  purposes  for  which  the 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  grantee  or  will 
be  paid  to  the  United  States.  Such  releases 
trom  the  perpetual-use  requirement  may  be 
neocsnry  in  order  that  grantees  can  obtain 
financing  for  Improvements  to  properties 
ao  aa  to  make  them  useful  for  the  public 
purposes  Intended. 

Section  12  would  amend  subsection  203 (o) 
of  the  Property  Act  which  now  requires  the 
lubmlsslon  of  quarterly  reports  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  ^Representatives  by  the 
flseretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
abowlng  the  acquisition  cost  of  all  personal 
property  donated  and  real  property  disposed 
of  under  the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the 
act.  Under  the  proposed  amendment  sub- 
MCtion  203(0)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aiiatlon  Agency,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  case  may  be,  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  show- 
ing the  acquisition  cost,  respectively,  of  all 
personal  property  donated  under  subsection 
303(J)  of  the  act  for  education,  public  health. 
dvU  defense,  or  public  airport  purposes,  and 
of  all  real  property  disposed  of  under  sub- 
■ccUon  203(k)  of  the  act  to  educational  or 
public  health  Institutions,  or  for  public  air- 
port purposes,  or  for  public  park,  public 
recreational  area,  historic  monument,  or  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation  use. 

Section  13  would  add  new  subsections  (p) 
and  (q)  to  section  203  of  the  Property  Act. 
Subsection  (p)  would  provide  a  definition  of 
the  terms  "State"  and  "States"  as  used  In 
subsections  (J)  and  (k)  of  section  203. 
This  definition  Is  of  like  tenor  with,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  definitions  set  forth  separately 
In  the  present  subsections  <J)  and  (k)  of 
the  act  Subsection  (q)  would  substitute 
"Secretary  of  Defense"  for  "Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administrator"  or  Director,  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization"  whatever 
those  designations  are  used  In  subsections 
(J)  and  (k)  of  section  203  of  the  act.  the 
purpose  being  to  reflect  the  assignment  of 
dvll  defense  responsibilities  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  made  by  Executive  Order  10952 
of  July  20,  1961  ( 26  F.R  6577 ) . 

SecUon  14  of  the  draft  bill  Is  the  repealer 
section.  It  would  repeal  the  act  of  May  19. 
IMS.  relative  to  transfers  of  real  property 
for  wildlife  conservation  purposes,  section 
13(h)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
relative  to  transfers  of  surplus  real  property 
for  parks,  recreation,  and  historic  monu- 
ments, and  section  13(g)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  together  with  sections 
a.  3.  and  4  of  the  act  of  October  1.  1949. 
relative  to  transfers  of  surplus  property  for 
public  airport  purposes.     The  substance  of 


these  laws  which  are  proposed  for  repeal 
would  be  Incorporated  In  the  Property  Act 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  the  draft  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that,  although  this 
pro[>osed  legislation  has  been  pending 
before  the  committee  for  some  time,  no 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  members 
of  the  committee  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  its  provisions,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Sei'vices  Administra- 
tion, would  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  sliding  scale  pricing  formula  which 
would  reflect  the  proper  public  benpfit 
allowances  for  all  conveyances  of  sur- 
plus real  proijerty  for  public  purposes. 

At  the  last  executive  session  of  the 
committee,  held  on  April  26.  1963,  action 
was  deferred  on  a  motion  made  by  Sen- 
ator Karl  E.  Mundt.  that  a  study  should 
be  conducted  into  the  general  problems 
involved  in  connection  with  the  suiplus 
property  disposal  program.  The  sub- 
ject bill  should  provide  the  basis  for 
hearings  before  the  committee  on  all  as- 
pects of  the  disposition  of  surplus  prop- 
erty under  the  public  benefit  provisions 
of  Uie  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act,  and  permit  the 
committee  to  evaluate  the  present  op>er- 
ations  of  the  law.  and  to  recommend 
proper  amendments  based  on  informa- 
tion developed  at  such  hearings. 


REIMBURSEMENT  TO  OWNERS  AND 
TENANTS  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  OR 
INTERESTS  THEREIN 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  authorize  reimbursement  to  own- 
ers and  tenants  of  certain  lands  or  inter- 
ests therein  acquired  by  the  United 
States  for  certain  moving  expenses  and 
losses  and  damages,  and  for  other  pur- 
(>oses. 

This  bill  is  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
as  a  part  of  the  legislative  program  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for 
1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  dated  April  15,  1963,  which  sets 
forth  additional  justification  and  back- 
ground on  this  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1509)  to  authorize  reim- 
bursement to  owners  and  tenants  of  cer- 
tain lands  or  interests  therein  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  certain  moving 
expenses,  losses,  and  damages,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  McClellan 
is  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  tS.  1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 


mittee a  draft  bill  prepared  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  authorise  re- 
imbursement to  owners  and  tenants  of  cer- 
tain lands  or  Interests  therein  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  certain  moving  ex- 
penses and  losses  and  damages,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

This  proposal  Is  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  1963. 

Except  for  acquisitions  by  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  Department  of  Interior, 
owners  or  tenants  of  land  or  interests  In  land 
acquired  by  GSA  and  other  executive  agen- 
cies may  be  paid  only  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  acquired.  Expenses,  losses, 
and  damages  Incurred  by  the  owners  or  ten- 
ants as  a  direct  result  of  moving  themselves, 
their  families  and  possessions,  are  not  com- 
pensable. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  to 
other  executive  agencies  authority  similar 
to  that  now  applicable  to  the  military  de- 
partments and  the  Department  of  Interior. 
There  would  thus  be  eliminated  the  present 
Inequitable  situation  where  the  question  as 
to  whether  owners  or  tenants  may  be  reim- 
bursed for  moving  expenses  depends  on  the 
agency  acquiring  the  property  rather  than 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  bill  would  apply  only  to  real  property 
acquired,  after  the  date  of  enactment,  for 
Federal  use  by  purchase,  condemnation,  or 
otherwise.  Reimbursement  to  owners  and 
tenants  would  be  limited  to  such  fair  and 
reasonable  expenses,  losses,  and  damages  as 
are  incurred  by  them  as  a  direct  result  of 
moving,  and  could  not  in  any  event  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
acquired. 

In  order  to  promote  uniformity,  the  bill 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

Further  discussion  of  the  proposed  bill  Is 
contained  In  the  enclosed  statement. 

We  are  Informed  by  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
that,  in  terms  of  their  overall  acquisitions, 
average  payments  are  substantially  less  than 
the  maximum  25  percent.  It  is  anticipated 
that  under  the  proposed  legislation  the  aver- 
age amounts  to  be  paid  for  moving  expenses 
may  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  acquisi- 
tions by  the  military  departments  or  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  because  most 
of  GSA's  land  acquisitions  are  in  urban  areas 
and  involve  lands  on  which  there  are  build- 
ings with  many  tenants,  and  that  such 
payments  may  average  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
property  acquired  by  GSA  after  enactment 
of  the  bill.  On  this  assumption  and  based 
on  OSA's  current  building  program.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  proposed  legislation  would 
require  an  Increase  In  the  GSA  appropria- 
tion of  $2,300,000  In  the  first  year.  Because 
of  the  different  types  of  land  acquired  by 
the  various  executive  agencies  In  both  urban 
and  rviral  areas,  coming  within  the  author- 
ity of  this  proposed  legislation.  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  estimate  the  effect  Its  enactment 
would  have  on  the  total  budgetary  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government. 

Prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  Is  recommended. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  submission  of  this  proposed  legislation 
to  the  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  L.  BonriN, 

Administrator. 


Statement  Concerning  Proposed  Bill 

Prior  to  September  28,  1951,  the  cost  of 
moving  owners  and  tenants  from  lands  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Government  was  not 
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reimbursable  because  such  moving  was  deter- 
mined to  be  a  consequential  cost  and  not 
compensable  under  existing  law. 

Section  601(b)  of  the  act  of  September  28. 
1951  (66  Stat.  364)  authorized  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  to  reim- 
burse landowners  and  tenants  for  moving 
expenses  in  connection  with  lands  acquired 
for  specific  military  projects.  Section  401(b) 
of  the  act  of  July  14.  1952  (66  Stat.  624-625) 
broadened  the  authority  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  make  such  reimbursement  for 
all  of  their  public  works  projects. 

These  acts  provide  for  reimbursement  to 
owners  and  tenants  of  land  acquired  for 
such  projects  for  exijenses  and  other  losses 
and  damages  incurred  In  the  process  and  as 
a  direct  result  of  moving  themselves  and 
their  families  and  possessions  because  of  such 
acquisition  of  land.  Such  reimbiu-sement  Is 
in  addition  to,  but  not  In  duplication  of.  any 
payments  in  respect  of  such  acquisitions  as 
may  be  otherwise  authorized  by  law  and  may 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  fair  value 
of  the  parcel  of  land  being  acquired.  Appli- 
cations for  such  reimbursement  must  be  filed 
within  a  period  of  1  year  following  the  date 
of  the  acquisition. 

The  act  of  September  21,  1959  (73  Stat. 
589)  amended  the  foregoing  1952  act  to  pro- 
vide that  applications  may  be  filed  either 
1  year  from  the  date  erf  acquisition  or  within 
1  year  following  the  date  that  the  property 
is  vacated  by  the  applicant,  whichever  date 
Is  later. 

An  act  of  May  29,  1958  (72  Stat.  152). 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  author- 
ity similar  to  that  granted  the  Secretaries 
of  the  military  departments  in  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  develop- 
ments under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  including  water  conser- 
vation, other  water  developments,  and  other 
public  works  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

The  legislation  described  above  Is  Indica- 
tive of  the  growing  concern  of  Congress  that 
owners  and  tenants  of  land  and  interests 
therein  be  adequately  compensated  when 
their  property  is  acquired  for  public  use,  by 
establishing  a  new  category  of  compensable 
expenses  and  damages. 

The  text  erf  the  legislation  proposed  by 
GSA  is  similar  to  the  authority  granted  to 
the  military  departments  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  the  foregoing  statutes. 
The  reimbursement  of  moving  expenses  un- 
der the  proposed  legislation  is  limited  to  ac- 
quisitions of  land  or  Interests  therein  for 
Federal  use.  It  would  not  apply  to  former 
owners  or  tenants  of  property  acquired  by 
the  Government  as  the  result  of  the  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage  held  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  such  owners  or  tenants  where  the 
property  Is  subject  to  a  mortgage  held  by  the 
Government  and  the  owner-mortgagor  con- 
veys title  to  the  property  to  the  Government 
in  lieu  of  a  foreclosure. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  every 
Item  that  may  be  compensable  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  the  following  are  ex- 
amples considered  by  the  Ofllce  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  to 
be  typical  items  of  reimbursable  expenses, 
losses,  and  damages  (par.  12(s),  Sngineerlng 
Manual  405-l-«99,  dated  June  13,  1960) : 

"Expenses:  Transportation  costs;  costs  of 
removing  and  crating  possessions;  cost  at  ad- 
vertising for  transportation  or  crating;  costs 
of  storage  pending  moving;  Insurance  pre- 
miums for  protection  of  possessions  while  in 
storage  or  being  moved;  labor  performed  by 
owner  or  tenant  in  accomplishing  move;  costs 
of  reinstalling  machinery,  equipment,  etc.; 
costs  of  Inocxilatlon  of  livestock,  if  required, 
prior  to  entrance  of  livestock  into  a  country 
or  State:  short-term  lottn  charges  to  defray 
moving  expenses  only;  and  out-of-pocket 
expenses  in  obtaining  new  site  or  land,  such 
as  expenditure  for  title  search,  appraisal, 
survey,    or    settlement    (not    including   any 


part  of  the  purchase  price  for  the  new  site 
or  any  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing to  the  value  or  utility  of  the  new  site) ; 
taxes  incident  to  expenses  incurred  in 
moving; 

"Losses:  Time  lost  from  employment  by 
owner  or  tenant  because  of  moving  (not  in- 
cluding labor  performed  to  accomplish 
move ) ;  property  lost  or  stolen  in  the  process 
of  moving;  death  of  or  injury  to  livestock; 

"Damages :  Uninsured  injuries  to  furniture 
or  equipment." 

The  Ofllce  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  lists  the  following  as 
typical  nonreUnbursable  expenses,  losses,  and 
damages  (par.  12(b),  Engineering  Manual 
405-1-699,  dated  June  13,  1960)  : 

"Expenses:  Costs  of  conveying  land  to 
Government,  additional  expenses  Incurred 
because  of  living  in  a  new  location,  costs  of 
removing  salvage  material  reserved,  capital 
imix-ovement  to  the  replacement  site; 

"Losses:  Difference  between  amount  re- 
ceived from  Government  for  property  and 
amount  paid  for  replacement  property;  in- 
terest on  loan  for  purchase  of  replacement 
property;  loss  due  to  duplication  of  interest, 
taxes,  etc.;  loes  of  goodwill,  loss  of  profits, 
loss  of  trained  employees,  expenses  of  sales 
and  losses  because  of  such  sales; 

"Damages:  Personal  injxiry  while  moving 
or  preparing  to  move." 

It  was  foxmd  advisable  In  drafting  the 
proposed  legislation  to  depart  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  acts  applicable  to  the  military 
departments  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  period  of  time 
within  which  application  for  moving  ex- 
penses can  be  made.  It  was  decided  to 
propose  that  a  1-year  period  for  applica- 
tions should  begin  on  (a)  the  date  the 
parcel  of  land  or  interest  in  land  is  to  be 
vacated  under  an  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment or  pxirsuant  to  law.  Including  an 
order  of  a  coiu-t.  or  (b)  the  date  the  parcel 
is  actually  vacated,  whichever  first  occurs. 
GSA's  experience  is  that,  in  many  instances, 
some  time  may  elapse  after  the  date  on 
which  title  Is  acquired  to  a  parcel  of  land 
for  the  construction  thereon  of  a  public 
building  and  the  date  on  which  construction 
conunences.  During  this  period  the  property 
may  be  leased  to  the  former  owner  or  tenant 
of  the  owner  to  provide  interim  income  to 
the  Government  to  offset  the  costs  to  the 
Government  of  maintenance  and  protection 
of  the  property.  There  are  other  instances 
where  lands  have  been  acquired  by  purchase 
and  the  landowner  or  tenant  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  Government's  requirement  for 
Immediate  possession,  but  the  occupant  has 
held  over  without  color  of  right.  In  con- 
demnation proceedings,  although  the  court 
orders  the  landowner  to  surrender  posses- 
sion of  the  premises  on  a  particular  date, 
the  landowner  may  refuse  to  surrender  pos- 
session of  the  premises  on  the  date  fixed. 
In  such  situations  the  holdover-occupant 
should  not  be  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  his  own  delinquency  In  vacating  the 
premises  by  having  the  1-year  period  be- 
gin on  the  date  he  actually  vacates  the 
property.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  occu- 
pant elects  to  vacate  the  premises  at  some 
time  prior  to  the  date  he  Is  required  to  do 
so.  there  Is  no  reason  why  he  cannot  fur- 
nish an  Itemized  statement  of  his  expanses, 
losses  and  damages  within  1  year  from  the 
date  he  actually  moves  from  the  premises. 

OSA  is  aware,  of  course,  of  the  studies 
being  conducted  by  the  Select  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Real  Property  Acquisition  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works,  DBA 
urges,  however,  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
enacted  now  so  tliat  a  reasonable  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  matter  of  reimbursement 
for  moving  expenses  can  b«  achieved  pend- 
ing the  results  of  the  subcommittee's 
studies.  The  present  situation  fosters  in- 
equities for  which  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able     Jtistlficatlon,      resulting      in      poor 


May  IS 

relatlonshljw  between  the  public  and  th 
agencies  which  lack  authority  to  make  d*" 
ments  of  the  type  being  made  by  the  miu* 
tary    departmenU    and    the    Departments 
the  Interior. 

In  order  tliat  landowners  and  tenants  mav 
receive  equal  treatment,  the  proposed  leeu 
lation  provides  for  the  issuance  of  unif^a 
rules  and  regulations.  The  Administrator 
of  General  Services  has  the  responslbiutr 
for  acquiring  real  property  for  public  build- 
ings, and,  except  for  the  land  acquisition! 
of  the  military  departments  and  the  De- 
partment  of  the  Interior  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  proposed  legislation.  OSA*! 
land  acquisitions  are  probably  greater  than 
those  of  other  executive  agencies.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  therefore  vesta  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  the  authority 
to  make  such  uniform  rules  and  regulatlooa 
as  he  finds  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provlsloni  of 
the    proposed   legislation. 
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PROPOSED  COTTON  LEGISLATION- 
NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  SENATE 
BILL  1511 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  a  tern 
days  ago  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  agreed  to  hold  hearings  on 
proposed  cotton  legislation  beginning  on 
May  20.  The  hearings  were  to  be  held 
as  to  all  bills  before  the  committee. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  presented  with  a  bill  by 
Mr.  CooLXY.  which  is  H.R.  6196. 

On  behalf  of  myself,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joi- 
DAN],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, by  request,  a  copy  of  this  bill,  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  by  the  Seriate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
beginning  on  May  20. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  win 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  1511)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ellkndeh  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Jordah  of 
North  Carolina) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  one  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  State,  and 
I  am  introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Rccord  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  and  statement  of 
costs  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
SUte. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
-m  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
J^Ired-  and.  without  objection,  the  bill, 
i^r  section-by-section  analysis,  and 
JEIitttnent  of  costs  will  be  printed  in  the 

RICOU>- 

The  bill  (S.  1512)  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
gnd  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by 
llr  ptlbricht.  by  request,  was  received, 
fcaid  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
(Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ggpresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  1  of  the  Act  of  May  26.  1949,  as 
unended  (5  UJ5.C.  161a),  is  amended  by 
itrlking  out  "eleven"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
Uiereof  "twelve".  ^ 

(b)  Section  10«(a)(17)  of  the  Federal 
BwcuUve  Pay  Act  of  196e  (70  Stat.  738)  is 
amended  by  strtking  out  "(11)  "  ind  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(12)". 

Sic.  2.  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (33  UB.C.  804),  Is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided, 
Tbst  a  retired  officer  of  the  Service  may,  with 
tbe  authorization  of  the  Secretary,  accept 
an  offer  of  employment  made  by  a  foreign 
fovemment" . 

Sec.  3.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  12.  i960.  (74  Stat.  371)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  suijsectlon: 

"(e)  The  benefits  provided  in  subsection 
(s)  of  this  section  are  hereby  extended  to 
not  to  exceed  three  participants  who  retire 
and  become  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity 
from  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and 
Dlaablllty  Fund  subsequent  to  June  30.  1962, 
and  prior  to  June  30,  1963,  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  State  determines  it  to  be  in 
tht  public  Interest  to  extend  said  benefits 
to  any  such  participant." 

The  letter,  section-by-section  analysis, 
and  statement  of  costs,  presented  by  Mr. 
PtJLBRicHT,  are  as  follows: 

April  18, 1963. 
Hod.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
PrtsiOent  of  the  Senate. 

Deak  Mr.  Vici  PsMttDENT:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  for  oorislderatlon  by  the 
Congress  a  proposed  bill  designed  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  To  authorize,  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation, one  additional  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State: 

a.  To  authorize  retired  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  act  as  advisers  to  foreign  govern- 
ments pursuant  to  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

3.  To  provide  for  Increased  retirement 
benefits  for  a  maximum  of  three  Foreign 
Service  offlcers  to  which  they  would  have 
otherwise  been  entitled  had  they  retired 
prior  to  June  1.  1962. 

Section  1  would  authorize  an  additional 
Aasistant  Secretary  of  State  position  in  the 
Department  of  State  which,  it  is  contem- 
plated, will  t>e  used  for  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research.  The 
imporunce  and  scope  of  the  position  fully 
Justifies  thU  action. 

The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
has  the  dual  function  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  coordinated  Intelligence  com- 
munity under  Intelligence  directives  issued 
by  the  National  Security  Council,  and  also 
meeting  the  Department's  own  research  and 
Intelligence  needs.  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world  U  is  essential  for  sound  policymaking 
that  adequate  Information  be  available  re- 
garding the  current  situation  and  the  prob- 
•ble  future  consequences  of  potential  alter- 


natives decisions.  It  is  Important  to  look 
ahead,  to  seek  to  anticipate  problems  or  op- 
portunities for  American  foreign  policy,  and 
to  apply  specialized  skills  to  the  task  of  im- 
proving the  basic  assumptions  on  which 
policy  rests 

For  these  reasons,  the  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research  are  equiv- 
alent in  importance  to  those  of  the  geo- 
graphic and  functional  bureaus,  each  of 
which  Is  currently  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary.  The  enactment  of  the  proposed 
bin  would  also  enable  the  Department  to  rec- 
ognize more  fully  the  importance  of  the  De- 
partment's Intelligence  and  intelligence  re- 
search activities. 

Section  3  would  authorize  retired  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  accept,  with  the  specific  au- 
thorization In  each  case  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  employment  as  advisers  or  consultants 
to  foreign  governments.  This  section  is  de- 
signed primarily  to  enable  certain  newly 
Independent  countries  to  obtain  advice  and 
counsel  In  establishing  embassies  and  setting 
up  foreign  service  systems,  and  becoming 
familiar  with  the  International  practices  of 
protocol.  Recently  several  nations,  especially 
newly  Independent  African  nations,  have  ap- 
proached the  Department  requesting  the 
services  of  retired  Foreign  Service  officers  to 
act  as  advisers  In  establishing  embcMsles  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  provide  assistance  in  training  person- 
nel in  protocol  and  formalities  of  diplomatic 
relations.  At  the  present  time,  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  unable  to  comply  with  such 
requests  due  to  the  provision  at  the  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  persons  holding  offices 
of  profit  or  trust  of  the  United  States  from 
accepting  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
any  office  of  any  foreign  state.  Because  re- 
tired Foreign  Service  officers  are  subject  to 
recall  by  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  he 
determines  such  recall  Is  in  the  public  inter- 
est, they  have  been  considered  as  subject  to 
this  prohibition. 

The  administration  believes  that  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  given  the  discretion- 
ary power  here  sought  to  authorize  certain 
retired  Foreign  Service  officers  to  act  as  ad- 
visers to  foreign  governments. 

Section  3  would  provide  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  extend  the  benefits  pro- 
vided in  the  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of 
Public  Law  86-612.  approved  July  12.  1960. 
The  benefits  conferred  by  this  section  ex- 
pired on  June  30,  1963.  The  provision  of  this 
proposed  section  would  extend  those  bene- 
fits to  not  to  exceed  three  officers  of  the  For- 
eign Service  to  June  30.  1963,  when  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  State  such 
action  is  In  the  public  Interest. 

The  voluntary  retirement  of  participants 
In  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system  Is  dependent  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  most  in- 
stances such  approval  is  granted  when  re- 
quested by  those  Foreign  Service  officers  who 
have  reached  50  years  of  age  and  have  ren- 
dered 20  years  of  service.  There  are  presently 
in  the  Foreign  Service  a  few  high  ranking 
career  officers  who  are  nearlng  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  but  who  have  remained  In  tbe 
service  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  because  of  their  unique  qualifications 
and  background  of  experience.  By  doing  so, 
they  have  forfeited  the  additional  retirement 
benefits  tor  which  they  were  eligible  prior  to 
June  30.  1962.  This  section  is  believed  to  be 
in  the  Interest  of  the  equitable  treatment  for 
those  Foreign  Service  officers  not  to  exceed 
three  In  number,  who  have  remained  on  duty 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Under  this  section  the  Secretary  could.  In  his 
discretion,  extend  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
12  months,  benefits  of  Public  Law  8S-612  to 
not  more  than  three  Foreign  Service  officers. 
The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  would  be 
no  objection,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 


ministration's program,  to  the  presentation 
of  this  draft  legislation  to  tbe  Congress  for 
its  consideration. 

I  trust  that  this  proposed  bill  will  receive 
such  consideration  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
appropriate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  RtrsK. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis  and  Explana- 
tion OF  Proposed  Legislation 

Section  1  would  add  an  Assistant  Secretary 
position  In  the  Department  of  State  which 
It  is  contemplated  will  be  used  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  InteUigence  and  Re- 
search. The  Importance  and  scope  of  the  Job 
and  the  need  to  maintain  the  Department's 
p>oBltlon  In  the  Intelligence  community  fully 
justifies  this  action. 

The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
has  the  dual  function  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  coordinated  intelligence  com- 
munity under  intelligence  directives  issued 
by  the  National  Secxirity  Council,  and  also 
meeting  the  Department's  own  research  and 
Intelligence  needs.  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  it  is  essential  for  sound  policymaking 
that  adequate  information  be  available  re- 
garding the  current  situation  and  the  prob- 
able future  consequence  of  potential  alter- 
native decisions.  It  is  important  to  attempt 
to  look  ahead,  to  try  to  anticipate  problems 
or  opportunities  for  American  foreign  policy 
and  it  is  also  necessary  to  apply  specialized 
skills  to  the  task  of  Improving  the  basic 
assumption  on  which  policy  rests. 

For  these  reasons  the  functions  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research  are  equiv- 
alent in  Importance  to  those  of  the  geo- 
graphic and  functional  bureaus  currently 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary.  The  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  biU  would  enable 
the  Department  to  give  more  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  quality  of  research  activities 
and  would  Insure  consideration  of  research 
Information  at  a  high  level. 

Section  2  would  authorize  retired  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  accept,  with  the  prior 
authorization  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  em- 
ployment as  advisers  or  consultants  to  for- 
eign governments.  The  Department  believes 
this  provislo|i  is  desirable.  It  will  enable 
certain  newly  independent  countries  to  se- 
cure advice  and  counsel  in  establishing  em- 
bassies and  foreign  service  systems,  and  be- 
coming familiar  with  practices  of  protocol. 
Several  nations,  especially  in  Africa,  have 
approached  the  Department  requesting  the 
services  of  retired  Foreign  Service  officers  to 
act  as  advisers  in  establishing  embassies  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  provide  assistance  in  training  person- 
nel in  protocol  and  the  formalities  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Department  has  been  unable  to  comply  with 
such  requests  due  to  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  prohibiting  persons  holding  of- 
fices of  profit  or  trust  of  the  United  States 
from  accepting,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, any  office  of  any  foreign  state.  Because 
retired  Foreign  Service  officers  are  subject  to 
recall  by  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever 
he  determines  such  recall  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest, they  have  been  considered  as  subject 
to  this  prohibition. 

Section  3  would  provide  authority  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  extend  the  benefits  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  of  section  1  of 
Public  Law  86-612.  approved  July  13.  1960,  to 
June  30,  1963,  to  not  exceed  three  officers  of 
the  Foreign  Service,  when  he  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  public  interest  to  do  so.  Pub- 
lic Law  86-613  provided  that  the  annuity  of 
any  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement and  disability  system  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  annuity  on  or  before  June  30,  1963, 
should  be  Increased  by   10  percent. 

Section  636  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  provides  that  any  par- 
ticipant In  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
and    disability    system    who    is    at    least    60 
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J9UX*  of  age  and  has  rendered  30  years  of 
■errlce  uaay,  on  bis  own  application  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  re- 
tired from  the  Senrlce  and  receive  an  imme- 
diate annuity.  A  number  of  partldpMita  in 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  diaabllitj 
system  have  taken  advantage  of  this  bene- 
fit which  provided  them  with  a  substantial 
Increase  In  annuity  If  their  annuity  began 
before  June  30,  1M3.  The  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  these  participants  was  dependent 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  In  most 
Instances  such  approval  was  granted.  There 
are,  however.  In  the  service  a  few  high-rank- 
ing career  officers  who.  nearlng  mandatory 
retirement  age.  elected  to  apply  for  voluntary 
retirement  because  of  the  benefits  accruing 
to  them  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
86-613  whose  services  were  needed  beyond 
June  80,  1962.  The  Secretary  was  reluctant 
to  dlsapiM-ove  their  applications  for  voluntary 
retirement  In  view  of  the  financial  hardship 
this  would  impose  upon  them  by  denying 
them  the  annuity  benefits  of  Public  Law 
86-612.  However,  their  continued  service  in 
the  key  positions  to  wliich  they  are  assigned 
(Chief  of  Mission  and  other  high-level  posi- 
tions) was  In  the  public  Interest.  This  pro- 
posed amendment  will  enable  the  Secretary 
to  extend,  in  his  discretion,  the  benefits  of 
Public  Law  86-613  to  not  to  exceed  three 
officers,  if  they  retire  before  June  80.  1963. 

KsniCATKD  COST  Or  PKOPOSEO  DKArT  SIU. 

1.  Additional  Assistant  Secretary  for  I  ft  R, 
first  year  cost.  none.  (Comment:  Appoint- 
ment of  the  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search as  an  Assistant  Secretary  will  involve 
no  cost  since  his  salary  Is  already  the  same 
as  that  of  an  Assistant  Secretary.) 

2.  Foreign  employment  of  retired  Foreign 
Service  officers,  first  year  cost.  none.  (Ckim- 
ment:  This  proposal  does  not  Involve  any 
cost.) 

3.  Adjustments  and  annuities  under  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system,  first  year  cost,  $118,400.  (Conunent: 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  annuity  in- 
crease each  of  three  officers  would  receive 
tmder  the  bill,  projected  for  20  years: 

•145X340  months tSH.  800 

$164X340  months 39.360 

$176X240   months 42.240 

Net  cost $116,400) 


PRESERVATION  OP  CERTAIN  HIS- 
TORICAL AND  BACKGROUND  MA- 
TERIAL RELATING  TO  AMERICAN 
INDIANS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  presented  to  me  what  I 
feel  Is  a  very  sound  proix>sal  to  increase 
the  present  fund  of  resource  material 
of  Indian  culture  and  history  available 
to  students  and  scholars  in  this  field. 

Today  there  is  a  wealth  of  research 
material  being  filed  with  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  on  behalf  of  Indian 
tribes  and  the  Government.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  I  now  introduce  would 
be  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  select  from  this  material  that 
part  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  of  historical  and  background  signifi- 
cance. The  material  selected  would  then 
be  edited  and  published  and  made  avail- 
able to  Interested  groups,  public  or  pri- 
vate, as  an  aid  to  their  studies. 

Such  a  project  will  make  a  very  real 
contribution  in  that  it  will  make  this 
material  readily  available  whereas  oth- 
erwise it  is  Ukely  to  again  be  burled  away 
in  the  National  Archives. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  lie  on  the  table  for  3 
days  so  that  any  of  my  coUeagues  who 
wish  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  biU  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  will  lie 
on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  bill  (S.  1513)  to  preserve  and  make 
available  in  a  volume  or  volumes  certain 
historical  and  background  material  re- 
lating to  American  Indians,  introduced 
by  Mr.  OoLDWATZR,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


AMENDMENT  OP  IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATURALIZATION  ACT.  RELATING 
TO  REENLISTMENT  OF  CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Act  of  1952,  allowing  any  alien  who 
has  been  inducted  into  the  UJS.  Army  to 
reenllst  in  the  U.S.  Regular  Army. 

Under  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  of  1952,  foreign- 
bom  persons  without  i>ermanent  U.S. 
residence  status  who  are  inducted  into 
the  UJB.  military  forces  are  prohibited 
frc«n  reenllsting  or  extending  service. 

My  bUl  would  render  aUen  inductees 
now  In  the  U.S.  military  service  eligible 
for  reenlistment  by  waiving  this  re- 
quirement of  permanent  residence.  It 
will  also  give  such  persons  the  privilege 
to  be  naturalized. 

In  addition,  my  proposal  leaves  intact 
the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Act  of  1952  that  give  nat- 
uralization rights  to  persons  who  satisfy 
tliree  requirements:  First,  have  served 
for  3  years  in  the  UJB.  Armed  Forces; 
second,  were  honorably  discharged;  and 
third,  filed  naturalization  papers  within 
6  months  of  separation  from  the  service. 

Alien  OI's  under  my  proposal  may 
qualify  for  naturalization  only  if  they  re- 
enlist  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

All  the  other  requirements  to  citizen- 
ship, such  as  good  moral  character,  are. 
of  course,  retained  under  this  proposal. 

My  Ull  would  take  care  of  requests 
such  as  those  I  have  received  from  six 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Republic  who 
entered  the  United  States  as  contract 
laborers  for  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Guam,  and 
one  who  entered  on  a  visitor's  permit 
at  Washington.  D.C. 

All  had  been  inducted  into  the  U^. 
Army  and  are  now  serving  at  Schofleld 
Barracks,  Hawaii. 

All  have  expressed  a  deep  loyalty  to 
America  and  see  a  continuance  of  their 
service  in  our  Armed  Forces  as  their 
patriotic  duty  to  their  newly  adopted 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
meritorious  bill,  in  that  the  commend- 
able impulses  of  persons  who  are  of 
proven  worth  to  serve  the  Nation  should 
be  encouraged.  I  believe,  to  paratkhrase 
Thomas  Paine,  that  "Those  who  expect 


to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom"  ahoalii 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  "undnite 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it."  "^*w» 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ««•« 
of  this  bill  be  printed  In  the  Kmoo^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  fadUvin 
be  received  and  appropriately  referndh 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  willhl 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  1515  >  to  amend  section 
328  of  the  ImmlgraUon  and  NaUonalit* 
Act  relating  to  naturalization  thTO^MrK 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  tt« 
United  States,  and  for  other  purpoioL 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pong,  was  recelvM* 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  u 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houat  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  ©/ 
America  in  Congress  aaaembUd,  That  aectlos 
328(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUtw 
Act  (8  n.S.C.  1439)  is  hereby  amended  (1)  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragranh 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  aemicoloo 
and  (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  the  peUtloner  may  be  naturalized 
without  baring  been  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence,  if  (A)  at  any  time  tub. 
sequent  to  enlistment  or  induction,  the  peti- 
tioner shall  have  entered  the  United  Statss 
pursuant  to  official  orders  of  the  Armad 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  (B)  tbs 
peUtloner,  imless  Ineligible,  shall  hare  reau 
listed  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Unitsd 
States  within  five  years  after  the  date  of 
expiration  of  the  original  term  of  aervlc*  for 
which  the  petitioner  had  enlisted  or  was 
Inducted." 

Sic.  2.  Section  3253(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  In  time  of  peace,  no  person  msy  be 
accepted  for  original  enlistment  In  the  Array 
unless — 

"(1)    he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)   he  has  been  lawfully  admitted  to  tbs 

United  States  for  permanent  residence  under 

the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Immigration 

and  Nationality  Act,  or 

"(3)  he  has  been  inducted  into  the  Army 
and  enlists  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  ei- 
plraUon  of  the  term  of  service  for  which  be 
was  inducted,  or  within  any  period  of  IIts 
years  Immediately  succeeding  such  date  if  be 
has  resided  continuously  In  the  United  StstM 
during  such  period." 


POSTAGE  STAMP  URGED  COM- 
MEMORATING CRUSADE  AGAINST 
CANCER 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President, 
today  cancer  is  second  only  to  heart  dis- 
ease as  the  leading  cause  of  death.  The 
American  Cancer  Society  predicts  280.000 
Americans  will  die  this  year  of  previously 
diagnosed  or  recently  detected  cases.  An- 
other 815.000  will  be  under  medical  care, 
and  530,000  new  cases  will  be  diagnosed 
in  1963. 

In  1913  the  American  Society  for  the 
Control  of  Cancer,  forerunner  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  was  founded. 
In  1937  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
was  established  by  act  of  Congress,  with 
every  United  States  Senator  Joining  as 
a  sponsor,  and  it  is  located  in  nearbj 
Bethesda.  Md.,  served  by  a  branch  of 
the  Washington  post  office.  At  that  time 
only  one  out  of  every  seven  victims  of 
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^neer  could  be  saved.  Today  modem 
nedlcine  and  early  detection  could  save 
Sie  cancer  patient  in  two. 

By  congressional  action  the  President 
at  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  issue 
"  mjly  a  proclamation  setting  apart 
♦KP^month  of  April  of  each  year  as  Can- 
^  Control  Month.  The  congressional 
Jiolutlon  invites  the  medical  profession, 
thTpress,  and  all  agencies,  and  individ- 
uiL  interested  in  the  control  of  the  dis- 
eue  of  cancer  by  education  and  other 
^operative  means  to  unite  during  this 
month  in  a  public  dedication  to  such  a 
niognm  and  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
Snprcss  upon  the  people  of  the  Nation 
the  necessity  for  such  a  program. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
jent  to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  proclamation  issued  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  designating  April  1963  as 
CgDcer  Control  Month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
mcou,  as  follows: 
C4jr<aa  CowraoL  Month.  1963— A  Psoclama- 

noM   ST    TKK    PaBsn>xNT    of    tux    Unitko 

BT4TSS  or  AMxaiCA 

Wbereas  the  conquest  of  cancer,  which 
hM  annually  claimed  the  lives  of  280,000 
amerlcans  and  threatens  the  lives  of  mil- 
Uoos  more  in  the  future,  depends  upon 
ftforous  programs  of  medical  research  and 
public  education:  and 

Wbereaa  progress  in  research  has  already 
ilgniflcantly  Increased  the  rate  of  survival 
of  cancer  patients  and  holds  promise  of 
further  improvement  through  studies  deal- 
ing with  tlie  cause,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment of  malignant  disease;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  efforts  of  medical 
KlentiBts.  physicians,  public  health  work- 
en,  and  volunteers  depend  upon  continued 
pabllc  support,  enco\iragement,  and  coopera- 
tion: and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  March  28,  1938  (52  Stat.  148), 
requested  the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  setting  apart  the  month  of 
April  as  Cancer  Control  Month: 

Wow,  therefore,  I.  John  P.  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  April  1963  as 
cancer  Control  Month;  and  I  Invite  the  Oov- 
emon  of  the  States,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  other  areas  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to  is- 
lue  similar  proclamations. 

I  also  ask  the  medical  and  allied  health 
professions,  the  communications  industries, 
and  all  other  Interested  persons  and  groups 
to  unite  during  the  appointed  month  in 
public  reafflrmatlon  of  this  Nation's  efforts 
to  control  cancer. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
m;  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  7th 
dsy  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1963. 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  the  187th. 


SEAL 


By  the  President: 


John  P.  Kennedy. 

Dban  Rusk, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
President's  statement  before  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Cancer  Foundation,  delivered 
February  15,  1962.  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
of  the  White  House  and  broadcast  to  the 
Nation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  PaxsmxMT's  RncAaKS  BcroBi  thx  Eum- 
Noa  ROOSKVKI.T  Canceb  Fottndation  in  thk 
Cabinkt  Room  or  thi  Whits  Roobk,  Peb- 
buakt  15,  1962. 

Thank  you.  Burt  Lancaster. 

The  struggle  for  better  health  for  the  peo- 
ple of  thia  country  rests  upon  the  effort  of 
us  all.  Participation  of  our  people  in  any 
one  issue — cmd  this  is  true  of  the  fight 
against  disease  as  well  as  the  struggle  against 
our  other  national  challenges — depends  upon 
the  individual  effort  that  each  of  us  will  put 
into  it.  In  this  spirit  I  designate  1962  as 
Cancer  Progress  Year — a  year  which  will 
dramatize  the  advances  mades  in  the  fight 
against  cancer  during  the  past  35  years.  In 
1937  only  one  out  of  every  seven  victims  of 
cancer  could  be  saved.  Today  one  out  of 
every  two  can  be  saved.  And  we  look  forward 
to  the — we  hoi>e  not  too  distant— day  when 
this  disease  will  be  wiped  out.  when  our  fel- 
low citizens  and  the  members  of  our  family 
win  be  free  from  this  dread  prospect  of  a  dis- 
ease which  has  caused  so  much  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

In  1937  the  National  Cancer  Institute  was 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  every 
U.S.  Senator  Joined  as  a  sponsor.  In  that 
same  year  the  American  Cancer  Society  began 
its  nationwide  education  program.  Partner- 
ships like  this  between  the  people  and  the 
National  Oovernment  are  indeed  the  heart- 
beat of  our  Nation  in  this  Itind  of  great 
effort.  I  am  happy  to  be  part  of  this  salute 
to  the  volunteers  who  have  made  this  pos- 
sible— to  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  the  people 
who  work  in  our  research  laboratories,  to  our 
fellow  Americans  whose  generous  gifts  have 
made  this  fight  possible.  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  pay  tribute  to  one  si>eclal  volunteer, 
who  has  made  this  cause  very  much  her  own, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  The  cancer  foun- 
dation which  l>ear8  her  name  is  now  affiliated 
with  the  American  Cancer  Society  In  a  great 
national  effort.  I  hope  that  all  of  us  wlU  be 
part  of  it.  This  deserves  our  most  earnest 
and  sympathetic  consideration,  and  I  there- 
fore hope  that  you  will  open  your  doors  and 
your  hearts  to  the  2  million  volunteers  in 
this  great  drive  who  will  be  calling  upon  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  had  extended  correspondence,  over 
a  period  of  several  years  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  urging  the  issuance 
of  a  special  U.S.  stamp  commemorating 
the  crusade  against  cancer.  Anticancer 
postage  stamps  are  not  new  by  any 
means.  Since  1928  some  110  postal  post- 
age stamps  have  been  issued  by  46  coun- 
tries in  the  effort  to  help  conquer  cancer. 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  the 
past  has  issued  special  commemorative 
sttuiips  on  the  fight  against  disease.  For 
example,  on  February  15.  1957.  during 
the  20th  anniversary  year  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Infantile  Paralysis  and  the 
March  of  Dimes,  a  special  commemora- 
tive stamp  was  issued  honoring  those 
who  had  helped  fight  p>ollo.  More  re- 
cently a  malaria  eradication  stamp  was 
issued  on  March  30, 1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Issue  a  special 
commemorative  postage  stamp  on  April 
1.  1964,  commemorating  the  crusade 
against  cancer.  The  bill  provides  that 
the  stamp  shall  be  first  offered  for  sale 
to  the  public  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Mr.  President,  because  many  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  expressed  interest  in 
and  support  for  the  issuance  of  such  a 
stamp,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  prtnted  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  and 
that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  for  a  ];>eriod 
of  10  days  so  that  others  might  Join  in 
its  sponsorship. 

Mr.  President,  a  crusade-agalnst-can- 
cer  commemorative  stamp  will  be  a 
means  of  fostering  public  awareness  of 
this  dread  disease,  so  that  many  of  the 
88,000  American  lives  which  are  lost 
needlessly  to  cancer  every  year  might  be 
saved  by  helping  stimulate  visits  to 
doctors  in  time  for  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  wUl 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
in  the  Recoiu)  and  lie  on  the  desk  as  re- 
quested. 

The  bUl  (S.  1517)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  a  special  UJS.  postage  stamp 
in  commemoration  of  the  crussKle  against 
cancer,  introduced  by  Mrs.  NnrBERCEK. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Postmaster  .  Oeneral  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  a  special  i>oBtage  stamp  com- 
memorating the  crusade  against  cancer. 
The  stamps  shall  first  be  c^ered  for  sale  to 
the  public  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  AprU  1, 
1964. 

Such  postage  stamps  shaU  be  iasued  In 
such  denomination  and  design,  and  for  such 
a  period,  as  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  may 
determine. 


EXCISE  TAX  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS BOUGHT  PRIVATELY  FOR 
SCHOOL  USE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  so  as  to  exempt  from  tax  musical 
instrvunents  sold  to  students  for  school 
use. 

It  seems  paradoxical  to  me  that  school 
bands  and  orchestras  have  two  kinds  of 
Instruments  being  played  side  by  side. 
There  are  those  purchased  by  schools 
for  student  use  which  are  not  subject  to 
excise  tax.  and  those  purchased  by  par- 
ents for  their  children  to  use  In  school 
on  which  the  tax  must  be  paid.  The  tax 
on  instruments  purchased  by  parents  is, 
in  effect,  a  tax  on  musical  textboolcs.  I 
believe  this  tax  to  be  wholly  without 
justification. 

In  order  to  eliminate  this  inequity  in 
the  law,  I  propose  with  the  introduction 
of  this  bill,  to  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  excise  tax  exemption  to  all  musi- 
cal Instruments  used  by  students  In  ed- 
ucational institutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  bill  itself  be  pnnted  at 
the  close  of  my  remarks.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  on  the  table  for  5  days  so 
that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  wish 
to  cosponsor  this  bill  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 


cix- 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  held  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  bill  <S.  1520)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to 
exempt  from  tax  musical  instruments 
sold  to  students  for  school  use,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 4151  (relating  to  the  Imposition  of  tax 
on  musical  instruments)  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  4182.     Exemption  fob  Educationai.  Use. 

"The  tax  imposed  by  section  4151  shall  not 
apply  to  any  musical  Instnunent  sold  to  an 
Individual  who  la  a  student  in  an  educa- 
tional Institution  If  such  Instrument  is  to 
be  used  by  such  student  In  an  orchestra, 
band,  or  similar  organization  sponaored  by, 
or  a  course  of  instruction  offered  by,  such 
institution.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'educational  institution'  means  an 
educational  institution  (1)  which  Is  a  non- 
profit educational  organization  (ad  deflnea 
in  section  4221  (d)  (5))  or  (2)  which  is  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  any  govern- 
ment or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 
or  is  owned  or  operated  by  a  government  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  one  or  more 
governments  or  political  subdivisions.  The 
right  to  exemption  under  this  section  shall 
be  evidenced  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  may  prescribe  by 
regulations." 

(2)   The  table  of   sections  for  part   II  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  32  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  4151.     Imposition  of  tax." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sec.  4151.     Imposition  of  tax. 

"Sec.  4152.  Exemption  for  educational  use." 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  shall  apply  to  sales  of  musical  In- 
struments made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  students  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution (as  defined  in  section  4152  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  this  Act). 


CONSOLIDATION  OP  ASSOCIATION 
OF  UNIVERSALIST  WOMEN  WITH 
ALLIANCE  OF  UNITARIAN  WOM- 
EN—REPORT OF  A  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  at  the  desk  a  bill  repKsrted  unani- 
mously this  morning  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  I. 

The  Universalist  Church  and  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  which  combined  a  year 
ago,  have  women's  organizations.  The 
Universalist  Association  of  Women 
wishes  to  be  able  to  join  legally  with  the 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women,  which  is  a 
nonprofit  corporation  in  Massachusetts. 

Both  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  been  consulted,  and 
both  of  them  approve;  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  is  unanimous. 
There  is  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  request 
suspension  of  the  rule,  so  that  this  meas- 
ure may  be  considered  at  this  time ;  and 
I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted  promptly. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1227)  to  authorize  the  Association  of 
Universalist  Women  to  consolidate  with 
the  Alliance  of  Unitarian  Women,  a  non- 
profit corporation  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1227) 
authorizing  the  Association  of  Univer- 
salist Women  (a  nonprofit  corporation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia)  to  con- 
solidate with  the  Alliance  of  Unitarian 
Women  (a  nonprofit  corporation  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  amendments  on 
page  3.  line  10.  after  the  word  "the," 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike 
out  "Superintendent  of  Corporations" 
and  insert  "Commissioners";  after  line 
12,  to  insert  "As  used  in  this  Act.  the 
term  'Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia'  means  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  their  desig- 
nated agent.";  and  on  page  4,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "the,"  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "Superin- 
tendent of  Corporations"  and  insert 
"Commissioners",  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Association  of  Universalist  Women,  a  corpo- 
ration established  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  virtue  of 
title  29.  chapter  6.  of  the  Dtetrict  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  1961  edition,  is  hereby  authOTized 
to  enter  Into  a  consolidaUon  with  the  Alli- 
ance of  Unitarian  Women  (formerly  named 
National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other 
Liberal  Christian  Women),  a  corporation 
established  and  existing  under  public  stat- 
utes, chapter  115,  of  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachxisetts,  and  Acts  In 
amendment  thereto,  under  which  consolida- 
tion said  corporation  shall  thereafter  be- 
come and  be  one  corporation  under  a  name 
to  be  adopted  at  the  organizational  meeting 
of  the  consolidated  corporation,  which  con- 
solidated corporation  shall  be  a  corporation 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  only,  and  shall  in 
all  respects  be  a  continuation  of  each  of  said 
existing  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  such  consolidation  becoming 
effective,  all  property  of  the  Association  of 
Universalist  Women,  including  all  bequests, 
devises,  glft.s,  and  transfers  of  any  kind  here- 
tofore and  hereafter  made  to  or  for  Its  ben- 
efit, shall  be  transferred  to  and  vest  in  the 
consolidated  corporation  without  further  act 
or  deed.  Said  consolidated  corporation  shall 
have  the  same  powers,  rights,  and  privileges 
with  respect  to  such  property  and  with  re- 
spect to  such  bequests,  devises,  gifts,  and 
transfers  as  would  have  been  possessed  by 
said  consolidated  corporation  had  such  be- 
quests, devises,  gifts,  and  transfers  been 
made  directly  to  It  and  for  its  purposes,  so  far 
as  such  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  can  be 
legally  conferred  by  this  Act,  and  otherwise 
shall  have  with  respect  to  such  property  and 
such    bequests,   devises,  gifts,   and    transfers 
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the  same  powers,   rlghu,   and  Drlvii, 
would   have   been   possessed   by  th*  a- - 

tlon  of  Universalist  Women  had  siW***" 
solldaUon  not  been  effected.  *"** 

Sec.  3.  The  consolidated  comr»mn 

be    deemed    to   have   asJTme^'^^SU"^ 


not  be 


liable  for  all  the  liabilities  and  obUg^^^ 
the  Aaaociation  of  Universalist  Women      * 

Sec.  4.  The  consolidated  corporaUA^^ 
be  deemed  to  have  agreed  that  Itnut^!^ 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  ant  ^??*^ 
tlon  or  llabUlty  of  the   Association  oTn^ 
versallat  Women  and  shaU  be  deemed  tns 
irrevocably  appointed  the  Commlsslo^!! 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  as  lu  agent^ 
cept  service  of  process  in  any  action  f»  ^ 
enforcement  of  any  such  obligation  or  lLh«* 
ity.     As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "Cooubu^ 
sloners  of  the  District  of  ColumbU"^^ 
the  Commissioners  of  the  DUtrict  of  f^W 
bia  or  their  designated  agent.  -^ujn. 

Sec.    6.  The    consolidation    shall 
completed — 

(a)  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  m 
thorlzed   by  appropriate  legislation  enact*,! 
by  the  Conunon wealth;  — ».wq 

(b)  unless  at  meetings  called  for  the  om 
pose,  each  of  said  existing  corporation*  bt 
not  less  than  a  majority  vote  of  those  prei- 
ent  and  voting,  shall  have  accepted  thU  a« 
and  any  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  MassachusetU  relaUng  to  tht 
consolidation;  and 

(c)  unless  after  the  aforesaid  authorisa- 
tion and  acceptance  said  exUtlng  canon. 
tions  shall  have  called  and  held  an  organla- 
tlon  meeting  of  the  consolidated  corporation 
to  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  any 
where  in  the  United  States  of  America  or 
Canada  as  said  existing  corporatlona  ma*  bj 
separate  vote  designate  at  such  meeting  of 
acceptance,  and  each  of  the  existing  corpora- 
tions shall  at  said  meeting  of  acceptance 
designate  its  delegates  to  such  organlsauon 
meeting  of  the  consolidated  corporation  lor 
the  purpose  of  adopting  bylaws  for  the  con- 
solidated corporation  and  of  electing  initial 
officers,  directors,  and  other  officers  thcnof 

Sec.  6.  The  consolidation  shall  be  complete 
and  effective  upon  the  filing  with  the  Coa- 
mlssloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  secretaries  of  aald 
existing  corporations  who  shall  make  afl- 
davlt  setting  forth  detailed  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5  and  stating  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  admlnlatratlTt 
board  or  board  of  directors  and  other  oOcen 
Initially  elected  by  said  organizing  meeting 
Said  certificate  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  said  organislni 
meeting. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
Immediately. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  1227)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  wa«  retd 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the  act- 
ing minority  leader. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  CORPS- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (8.  1321 )  to  provide  for  a  Na- 
tional Service  Corps  to  strengthen  com- 
munity service  programs  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  »oA 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSION    OP    FEED    GRAIN 
PROGRAM — AMENDMENTS 

l»j.  ijoUjER  submitted  an  amend- 
-inL  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
?7k^  biU  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
Jl^  program,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
l^e  Uble  and  to  be  printed. 

llr  HICKENLOOPER  submitted 
.aendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Ijm  to  House  bill  4997.  supra,  which 
^  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 

Km  printed. 

Ill  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
Bjent  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Souse  bill  4997.  supra,  which  was  or- 
5^  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
jntended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House 
\^  4997,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

KCynCE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  POR- 
BON  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
cht^rtnan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Bft^Mnna  I  desire  to  announce  that  to- 
dty  the  Senate  received  the  nomination 
of  Robert  C.  Strong,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Iraq. 

In  accordance  with  the  conunittee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  oojisidered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
(  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afllxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

H.R.  3843.  An  act  to  amend  section  3338 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code;  and 

8.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  20-26,  1963,  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week. 


VffnCE  OF  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  J.  LINDSAY  ALMOND.  JR.. 
TO  BE  ASSOCIATE  JUDGE  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT 
APPEAU3 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  ha«  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
Mty  28.  1963,  at  10:30  ajn..  In  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  J.  Lindsay  Almond.  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
Mch  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  ( Mr.  Johnston  ] , 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HiusKA],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  20)  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
development  of  effective  Federal  and 
State  programs  relating  to  outdoor  rec- 
reation, and  for  other  purposes,  dis- 
sgreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
O'BaiXN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moaaxs.  Mr. 
8ATI.0I,  and  Mr.  Chkmowbth  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


SMOG  AND  LUNG  CANCER 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  a  group  of  scien- 
tists found  evidence  that  lung  cancer  can 
result  from  smog — that  is  to  say,  from 
polluted  air.  The  Federal  Government 
is  interested  in  the  elimination  of  air 
pollutants,  exactly  as  it  Is  interested  in 
the  elimination  of  pollutants  from  the 
water  we  drink.  That  is  the  reason  we 
have  passed  Federal  air  pollution  laws 
these  past  few  ye&rs. 

On  April  18,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published  a  most  interesting  article  on 
this  general  subject.  Because  the  Sen- 
ate will  before  too  long.  I  hope,  be  deal- 
ing, once  again,  with  air  pollution  legis- 
lation, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Apr. 

18,  1»631 

Science  Finds  Sirprorr  rom  Theost  Sii oc  Can 

Caitse  LiUno  Cancer 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

The  first  Bcientiflc  evidence  that  human 
lung  cells  exposed  to  smoggy  air  undergo 
changes  characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of 
cancer  has  been  reported  by  a  group  of  Pasa- 
dena researchers. 

The  work,  which  supports  what  previously 
has  been  intuition  that  amog  can  cause  lung 
cancer,  was  done  by  Dr.  Donald  E.  Rounds 
and  Dr.  C.  M.  Pomerat  and  coworkers  at  the 
Pasadena  Foundation  for  Medical  Research. 
Using  human  lung  tissue  growing  In  labo- 
ratory dtshea.  the  scientists  first  exposed  the 
tissue  to  a  chemical  used  routinely  by  labo- 
ratories for  causing  cancer. 

Then  they  recorded  on  motion  picture  film 
the  changes  In  the  cells  which  were  triggered 
by  the  cancer-causing  chemical. 

The  photographs,  taken  at  regular  inter- 
vals through  a  microscope,  showed  that  the 
growth  rate  was  Increased  and  that  the  oeU 
chromosomes — the  carriers  of  hereditary  in- 
formation— underwent  abnormal  changes. 

Having  established  the  nature  of  the 
changes  caused  by  a  chemical  known  to  cause 
cancer,  the  researchers  repeated  the  experi- 
ment with  freah  cells  but  this  time  exposing 
them  to  Pasadena  air  on  smoggy  days. 

According  to  Dr.  Rounds,  the  growth  rate 
and  the  chronxoeomal  abnormalities  were 
nearly  identical  to  those  appearing  in  the 
first  experiment. 

"The  experiments  show  there  are  sufBcient 
carcinogens  (cancer-causing  chemicals)  in 
the  atmosphere  to  trigger  the  initial  steps 
toward  malignancy,"  Dr.  Rounds  aald  in  an 
Interview. 

"We  cant  say  that  we  caused  malignancy, 
but  we  can  my  that  the  changes  in  the  cells 
were  nearly  Identical  to  changes  appearing 
when  carcinogens  are  used." 


The  scientist,  who  Is  associate  director  of 
the  foundation's  Division  of  Cellular  Biology, 
said  that  a  person  who  breathes  smoggy  air 
for  3  minutes  will  undergo  similar  changes 
in  his  lung  tissue. 

Why  then  does  not  everybody  get  lung 
cancer? 

Presumably,  he  said,  because  most  persons 
have  body  defense  systems  efficient  enough 
to  clear  away  the  abnormal  ceUs  before  they 
have  the  chance  to  advance  to  a  malignant 
state. 

LETHAL  TO  CELLS 

In  addition,  many  of  the  abnormal  cells 
die  because  the  damage  to  the  chromosomes 
is  severe  enough  to  be  lethal  to  tbe  ceUs. 

Dr.  Rounds  believes  that  the  cancer-caus- 
ing capacity  of  smog  resides  in  the  particu- 
late matter  to  which  various  hydrocarbons 
become  attached. 

The  gas  components  of  smog — sulfur  di- 
oxide and  nitrogen  oxide,  for  example — 
probably  are  responsible  for  the  congestion, 
bronchitis  and  emphysema  which  are  aggra- 
vated by  smog. 

Dr.  Pomerat  Is  an  Intemationally  recog- 
nized tissue  culture  expert.  Tissue  culture 
Is  the  name  for  the  technique  of  growing 
tissue  in  laboratory  dishes.  It  is  known  that 
certain  kinds  of  chromosomal  abnormaUties 
occur  In  tissue  ciUture  even  when  the  cells 
are  not  exposed  to  toxic  or  noxious  agents. 

CONTROLS  STUDIED 

But  Dr.  Roiinds  said  that  the  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  chemical  and  smog  experi- 
ments were  significantly  more  common,  sufB- 
cient indication  for  him  to  conclude  that 
they  were  due  to  the  materials  the  cells  were 
exposed  to. 

The  scientists  also  are  using  their  tech- 
nique to  study  the  efficiency  of  various  smog 
control  devices  for  automobUes.  They  ex- 
pKMe  tissue  cultures  to  exhaust  gases  before 
they  pass  through  a  device  and  compare  the 
effects  on  cells  with  those  produced  by  gases 
after  they  have  been  passed  through  the 
device. 

This  phase  of  their  work  Is  being  done  In 
conjunction  with  the  State  air  pollution 
control  board. 


COTTON   IS  IN  TROUBLE 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
predicament  in  which  cotton  finds  Itself 
today  grows  more  and  more  acute.  The 
grower,  the  textile  manufacturer,  the 
consumer,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation  suffer  from  the 
hodge-podge  of  existing  cotton  law. 

A  new  and  objective  and  long-range 
look  at  cotton  and  its  future  is  long  over- 
due. An  atmosphere  of  defeatism  now 
pervading  the  question  of  new  cotton  leg- 
islation must  be  cast  aside,  and  there 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  interests  to  revitalize  the  industry. 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  when  speaking  in  New  Or- 
leans on  Friday,  correctly  stated  "that 
a  problem  does  exist,  and  cotton  is  In 
trouble."  Referring  to  a  number  of  cot- 
ton legislative  proposals  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress,  Mr.  Murphy  especially 
noted  the  merits  of  the  cotton  bill  which 
I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate,  on 
which  hearings  will  be  held  May  20  be- 
fore the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee. 

I  appreciated  his  remarks,  and  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  everyone  inter- 
ested in  a  solution  to  the  cotton  problem. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  speech  be  iwinted  in  the 
Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Undex  Skcrxtakt  of  AcaicxJLTUKE 
CiiAtaxs  S.  Mt7«pht  BETomx  thk  American 
Cotton  Shippers  Association,  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Nrw  Orleans,   La.,   Mat    10,    1963, 

11  A.M. 

I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  during  the  past 
2  years  working  on  proposed  cotton  legisla- 
tion. This  has  been  a  most  Interesting  ex- 
perience. However,  at  thia  time  it  appears 
that  the  degree  of  success  which  is  likely 
to  be  achieved  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

I  said  last  December  that  I  thought  the 
prospects  for  new  cotton  legislation  were  ex- 
cellent because  there  were  so  many  people 
who  needed  cotton  legislation  so  badly  they 
would  simply  have  to  get  together — submerge 
their  differences — and  work  to  get  a  biU 
passed.  It  now  seems  that  I  may  well  have 
been  wrong  in  my  estimate  of  the  situation. 
Differences  have  not  t^een  submerged. 

I  spoke  again  on  this  subject  in  January. 
At  that  time.  I  said  "the  hope  for  enactment 
of  new  cotton  legislation  remains  alive. 
Whether  this  hope  is  In  fact  realized  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  whether  the 
different  groups  in  the  cotton  Industry  can 
and  will  submerge  their  respective  viewpoints 
sufficiently  to  provide  the  essential  degree 
of  accommodation  to  the  viewpoints  of 
others.  No  one  Is  going  to  be  able  to  have 
his  first  choice  as  to  what  the  new  legisla- 
tion will  contain.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  have  new  legislation  under  which  everyone 
would  be  better  off  than  with  no  new  legisla- 
tion at  all.     That  is  the  real  choice. 

'Even  if  the  cotton  industry  is  united  In 
its  efforts  to  obtain  prompt  passage  of  a  new 
bill  there  are  many  pitfalls  along  the  way 
and  many  difficulties  ahead  In  obtaining  the 
necessary  concurrence  and  support  from  non- 
cotton  groups.  Substantial  opposition  or  dis- 
sension within  the  cotton  industry  itself  can 
and  almost  certainly  will  prevent  passage  in 
time  for  the  planting  of  the  1963  crop. 

"I  believe  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary's  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  of 
January  14,  1963,  offer  the  best — and  perhaps 
the  only — basis  on  which  there  is  a  reason- 
able hope  of  agreement.  These  reconunenda- 
tions  were  arrived  at  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee after  deliberations  extending  over 
many  months  and  after  thorough  discus- 
sion of  many  alt^-natlve  proposals.  They 
represent  a  degree  of  agreement  which  was 
reached  only  after  much  give  and  take.  Any- 
one who  might  wish  to  upset  them  now 
should  recognize  ( 1 )  the  difficulty  of  finding 
any  other  basis  of  agreement,  and  (2)  the 
necessity  for  agreement  if  legislation  is  to 
be  passed." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"No  one  is  entirely  satished  or  happy  with 
proposals  reconunended  by  the  Advisory 
Committee.  I  exi>ect  I  have  heard  more  ob- 
jections to  them  than  anyone  elese.  Never- 
theless, they  still  seem  to  me  to  be  the  only 
basis  on  which  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of 
achieving  an  early  agreement." 

There  were  evidently  a  lot  of  people  who 
didn't  believe  what  I  said  in  January,  because 
they  went  off  in  a  good  many  other  direc- 
tions. This,  of  course,  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do.  But  I  might  point  out  that  we 
have  no  cotton  legislation  and  the  prospects 
do  not  look  as  good  now  as  they  did  in 
January. 

Instead  of  differences  being  submerged 
they  have  been  emphasized  more  and  more. 
There  is  general  agreement  on  one  phase 
of  the  matter,  namely,  that  a  problem  does 
exist  and  cotton  is  in  trouble.  Even  here, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
serious  the  trouble  is.  It  sometimes  seems 
to  me  that  various  spokesmen  are  compet- 
ing with  each  other  to  see  who  can  make  the 
most  extreme  statement  about  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.     I  would  not  for  one 


moment  wish  to  minimize  the  gravity  of 
this  problem,  but  I  don't  believe  I  can  add 
much  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the 
subject. 

The  problem  in  the  cotton  industry  has 
existed  for  a  number  of  years.  As  we  worked 
with  our  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  in  the 
fall  of  1961  and  the  spring  of  1962  on  pro- 
posed legislation,  we  saw  only  limited  op- 
portunities for  improvement.  We  were 
searching  for  a  formula  which  would  main- 
tain or  Increase  the  income  of  cotton  farm- 
ers, which  would  make  cotton  more  com- 
petitive, and  would  at  the  same  time  reduce 
Government  costs  for  the  cotton  program. 
This  was  a  formula  which  made  the  task 
extremely   difficult. 

A  major  new  element  was  introduced  into 
the  picture  last  fall  when  President  Kennedy 
indicated  that  additional  Oovernment  funds 
might  be  used  to  help  solve  the  problems  of 
the  cotton  industry  and  to  eliminate  the  in- 
equity of  the  two-price  cotton  system.  It 
was  his  J\)dgment  that  the  general  welfare 
might  be  t)est  served  by  the  expenditure  of 
these  additional  funds.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
this  decision  of  the  President's  was  the  key 
to  the  solution  of  our  problem — the  magic 
ingredient  that  would  solve  the  dilemma  of 
cotton  with  which  we  had  been  wrestling 
so  earnestly.  However,  thia  has  not  been 
the  case — at  least  not  yet.  Too  many  peo- 
ple— too  many  Interests — are  still  insisting 
upon  maintainlr^  confiicting  positions. 

I  think  it  should  l>e  understood  that  the 
administration  in  its  desire  to  help  find  a 
solution  of  the  problems  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry has  agreed  to  a  plan  which  would 
add  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  cotton  program.  Let  me 
hasten  to  add  that  we  believe  this  expendi- 
ture would  be  fully  Justified  in  the  resulting 
benefits  to  the  entire  Nation.  Consumer 
savings  alone  would  largely  justify  the  ex- 
penditures— since  prices  to  consunfiers  would, 
it  is  estimated,  be  reduced  the  equivalent  of 
twice  as  much  as  the  Increased  Government 
costs.  In  addition,  the  stimulating  effects 
on  the  entire  economy  through  greater  pros- 
perity and  activity  in  the  very  important 
cotton  industry  would  be  most  beneflcinl 
to    everyone. 

However,  the  added  Government  costs 
present  a  very  practical  problem  of  great 
magnitude  in  budgetary  terms.  Oovernment 
expenditures  have  to  be  paid  with  tax  money 
that  is  actually  collected  by  the  Oovern- 
ment. I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly 
clear  that  the  President  has  gone  very  far 
indeed,  and  has  more  than  made  g^ood  on 
his  commitment  to  recommend  legislation 
which  would  eliminate  the  inequity  of  the 
two-price  system  for  cotton. 

Indeed,  I  think  the  President  has  gone  as 
far  as  he  should  be  expected  to  go.  His 
responsibility  to  manage  the  Federal  budget 
is  a  very  heavy  one.  and  no  one  can  rightly 
contend  that  the  share  he  is  willing  to  al- 
locate to  cotton  is  less  than  its  fair  share. 

The  administration  has  not  taken,  and  Is 
not  taking,  a  dogmatic  attitude  about  this 
matter.  It  recognizes  the  problem.  It  has 
suggested  solutions — it  has  accepted  modifi- 
cations and  counterproposals — it  has  been 
and  is  willing  to  agree  to  almost  any  reason- 
able solution  that  other  people  will  agree 
to. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go. 

I  believe  the  solution  to  the  problem,  if 
it  is  to  be  found  at  all.  must  be  found 
within  the  limit  of  Federal  expenditures 
which  the  President  has  already  indicated  he 
is  willing  to  accept.  There  Is  no  assurance 
that  the  Congress  will  agree  even  to  expendi- 
tures of  this  magnitude — there  is  very  little 
chance  the  Congress  would  agree  to  more. 

Where  then  is  the  solution  to  be  found? 
Should  we  raise  the  export  price  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 


export  prograi.i-'  Few  knowledgeable  okMu 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  MbSH 
would    advocate    this    course.    If    .-J"* 


cotton  is  to  be  exported  at  all,  it  can  onn 
be  exported  at  world  prices.  Otherwise^ 
one  will  buy  it.     The  exports  must  be  ^^ 

talned.     They   are   too  Important notoMk 

to  the  cotton  industry — but  to  our  h>w^ 
of  payments— to  the  enUre  nationaiim? 
omy— to  even  think  of  letting  them  st^' 

Is  the  answer  to  reduce  the  support  nrk* 
for  cotton?  Many  people  are  sayln*^ 
They  say  they  know  American  UrotL 
cannot  produce  cotton  at  the  world  nv! 
of  around  24  cents  a  pound,  but  ttaMin 
cents  a  pound  would  be  about  right  T^ 
would  be  a  reduction  of  2\^  cents  a  ponrfi 
Before  you  settle  on  this  as  a  painlait^ 
easy  answer,  do  a  little  bit  of  simple  srlttl. 
metic  with  me.  Ste  what  would  happ«a  to 
cotton  farmers'  Income.  Suppose  the  ecu 
ton  farmers'  total  cost  of  production  la  onii 
24  cents  a  pound— snd  surely  that  la  not  i 
high  estimate.  His  present  support  prlee  h 
32 'i  cents— leaving  a  margin  of  profit  of 
S'j  cents.  If  wa  simply  reduce  his  priet 
2',  cento,  he  loses  more  than  one-fourth  of 
his  profit — his  net  income.  But  you  mt 
his  volume  will  be  increased — and  in  ^ 
time  It  may.  Our  economists  estimate  tlut 
for  each  1  cent  reduction  in  price.  Bill 
consimiptlon  could  increase  by  as  nuich  m 
200.000  bales.  So  a  2Vi-cent  cut  would 
mean  500.000  bales  more  cotton.  This  «o«M 
mean  that  the  American  cotton  farmw  ta- 
stead  of  losing  29  percent  of  his  net  loeoat 
loses  only  27  percent — Instead  of  losln|  $nj 
million,  he  only  loses  $160  million. 

This  Is  not  a  consequence  to  be  aeceptsd 
lightly.  In  the  Department  of  Agrlcultuit 
we  have  found  It  a  very  painful  prospect. 

We  are  committed  to  helping  mslntsin 
farm  Income — not  reducing  It.  Nevertbelta, 
there  have  been  many  apokeamen  for  eottaa 
producers  who  liave  advocated  or  arqulta^ii 
In  a  reduction  of  the  support  price  to  H 
cents.  If  this  is  really  what  producers  wsat. 
what  are  we  to  say? 

I  will  say  this.  We  feel  a  special  obU|i. 
tlon  to  the  small  farmer — one  whose  vote*  ti 
heard  least  In  the  corridors  of  WashlngtOD— 
but  one  whose  need  is  greatest.  We  are  will. 
Ing  to  accept  his  proxy  In  this  matter,  aad 
we  dont  propose  to  vote  It  in  favor  o(  i 
price  support  cut  for  the  little  man  m  t 
part  of  a  legislative  package. 

Is  It  necessary  to  a  solution  that  a  pay- 
ment be  made  on  cotton  consumed  <kh 
mestlcally  which  is  equal  to  the  entire  <m. 
ference  between  the  export  price  and  the 
domestic  price  of  cotton?  If  so,  the  sqtMts 
Is  going  to  be  awfully  tight  somewbera  el« 

I  have  identified  some  of  the  questiOM 
about  the  cotton  problem.  Finding  aa- 
swera  Is  more  difficult. 

We  have  conducted  a  diligent  search  te 
answers.  From  time  to  time,  we  han 
thought   we  were   finding  some. 

I  referred  earlier  to~  the  program  reooa- 
mended  by  our  Advisory  Committee  last 
January  14  We  thought  that  waa  a  satis- 
factory answer  and  still  think  so.  But  sonif- 
where  along  the  line.  It  failed  to  prorkk 
what  some  people  thought  they  had  to  hava- 
so  It  was  derailed.  Various  modlficatlou 
were  proposed.  We  have  considered  Uicin 
one  after  another  and  agreed  to  them  when- 
ever we  could.  Most  of  the  admlnlstratton'i 
difficulties  in  considering  these  propoatk 
have  revolved  around  budgetary  considan- 
tlons.  In  that  area  we  feel  that  we  han 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

As  you  all  know,  we  recently  sent  to  Cob- 
gressman  Coolet,  chairman  of  the  Hooit 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  our  views  oo  • 
draft  bill  he  had  sent  to  us  for  commaat 
We  agreed  to  the  main  points  in  the  draft  he 
aent  to  us.  subject  to  the  minimum  cbait|« 
necessary  to  bring  It  within  our  budgetarr 
limits  and  provide  a  meastue  of  protectloo 
for  small  producers. 
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fMa  draft  bill  would  provide  for  paymenU 
-iSraapcct  to  cotton  consumed  in  the 
5ljr,d  Stotea  to  eliminate  the  inequity  of 
^  two-price  system.  These  paymento 
J^Lm  be  ill  an  anioimt  determined  by  the 
r^^ary  of  Agriculture,  subject  to  the  pro- 
rt^that  on  and  after  August   1.   1964.  the 

nnenta  would  have  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
^^n  available  for  domestic  consumption  at 
^  lame  price  it  is  available  for  export. 
!^gae  payments  would  be  made  to  "someone 
^SbK  than  the  producer."  but  there  Is  not 
g^fWrd  about  whether  they  should  be  made 
totbe  "first  buyer"  or  "last  handler." 

Tbe  draft  bill  also  provides  for  the  plant- 
i»jr  of  cotton  on  export  acres  outside  the  na- 
l^jal  allotment  and  at  the  world  price.  It 
g]io  would  authorize  a  lower  price  level  for 
tbat  part  ol  the  production  from  each  farm 
ybieh  exceeded  30  bales.  Finally.  It  would 
latborlxe  a  atepped  up  program  of  research 
^Unad  at  reducing  the  cost  of  producing  cot- 
ton and  would  provide  for  a  reduction  in 
lupport  price  commensurate  with  such  re- 
ductions In  cosU  of  production  as  might  be 
achieved. 

A  number  of  persons  interested  in  cotton 
promptly  said  they  would  oppose  this  pro- 
poaal.  They  probably  will  be  able  to  defeat 
It  If  they  persist  in  this  attitude.  I  under- 
(tand  that  various  producer  groups  are  still 
oonildering  this  proposal  and  more  may  be 
beard  from  them  later. 

Bearings  on  cotton  legislation  are  sched- 
iijsd  to  begin  before  the  Senate  Committee 
OD  Afrtculture  and  Forestry  on  May  20.  The 
bills  before  that  committee  will  include  one 
introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman  of  Alabama 
which  embodies  the  recommendations  of  our 
Advisory  Committee  to  which  I  referred  ear- 
lier. The  Department  of  Agriculture  will,  of 
oourae,  indicate  to  the  Senate  committee 
tbat  It  believes  this  proposal  to  be  a  suitable 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  Senate  committee  will  also  have  be- 
fora  it  another  bill  proposed  by  Senator 
Talkaogx  of  Georgia.  This  bill  has  some 
Tcry  constructive  possibilities.  Briefly.  It 
would  provide  for  each  grower  a  domestic 
allotment — his  fair  share  of  the  domestic 
market — expressed  In  bales.  Each  grower 
could  produce  and  market  as  much  cotton  as 
IM  pleased  at  world  prices.  Then.  In  addl- 
ttoo  to  What  he  received  in  the  marketplace, 
tha  Oovernment  would  make  payments  to 
him  on  his  domeatlc  allotment  to  achieve 
cpeclfled  levels  of  total  returns  per  pound  for 
thlf  (liare  of  his  production. 

This  proposal  would  permit  cotton  to  move 
ttaaly  through  private  trade  channels  at  price 
lafsls  approximating  world  prices.  It  would 
bs  poaalbie  under  thia  proposal  to  Increase 
the  net  Income  of  cotton  farmera  and,  at  the 
»me  time,  lower  Oovernment  costs  In  com- 
parison wnth  other  programs.  It  would  be 
the  lowest  cost  way  of  achieving  a  one-price 
cyttem  for  cotton.  It  would  be  simpler  to 
tdmlnlster  than  the  present  program.  We 
believe  that  this  bill  deserves  the  most  care- 
ful and  objective  consideration. 

There  is.  in  some  quarters,  atrong  oppoai- 
tlon  to  one  of  the  featurea  of  the  Talmadge 
iiUl — namely,  the  direct  paymento  to  cotton 
producers.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  op- 
position Is  the  fear  that  limitations  might 
be  put  upon  the  size  of  paymento  so  as  to 
niln  large  producers.  However,  the  bill  has 
1  safeguard  agalnat  this.  It  requires  that 
price  support  be  provided  in  one  form  or 
another  no  matter  how  large  the  producer. 
Thus,  If  funds  were  not  made  available  for 
paying  p«u't  of  the  support  price  in  the  form 
o(  direct  paymento,  the  Secretary  would  be 
required  by  the  law  to  provide  the  total  sup- 
port price  by  loans  or  purchases  Just  aa  he 
does  now.  This  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
"•nap  back"  provlalon.  We  regard  It  aa  very 
wise.  We  regard  it  aa  essential  that  large 
producers  as  well  as  small  shall  receive  a  fair 
rettirn  for  their  cotton. 

There  Is  one  curious  phenomenon  related 
to  the  Talmadge  bill  and  similar  proposals 


involving  direct  paymento  to  cotton  produc- 
ers. Many,  many  people — m&ny  of  them  in 
high  places — say  "We  know  this  kind  of  pro- 
posal nxakes  sense — it  would  be  best  for 
everybody — and  I'm  for  it."  they  say.  "but 
the  trouble  la  we  can't  get  It  pasaed — the 
Farm  Bureau  leadership  is  against  It." 

This  leads  me  to  a  question  which  I  wish 
to  pose  to  your  group  here  today.  I  think  I 
know  how  you  feel  about  the  Talmadge  bill 
and  other  like  prop>osals.  But  my  question 
to  you  Is:  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
It?  How  long  are  you  going  to  continue  to 
listen  to  people  who  say  they  agree  with  you 
that  this  Is  the  best  kind  of  proposal  but 
It  can't  be  passed? 

I  want  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear  from 
this  point  on  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  not  responsible  for  the  ills  which 
beset  the  cotton  Industry.  You  ought  to 
know  who  your  friends  are;  and,  if  you  are 
going  to  aim  your  fire  anywhere,  you  ought 
to  aim  it  at  the  right  places. 

We,  in  the  Department,  are  going  to  keep 
right  on  doing  the  best  we  can  to  get  cotton 
legislation  passed.  But  the  fate  of  this  mat- 
ter does  not  rest  in  our  hands.  It  resto  in 
yours,  and  in  the  hands  of  cotton  producers, 
and  textile  mills — and  all  the  groups  Inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  people  in  the  cotton 
industry.  We  will  do  our  part.  But  we 
cannot  do  your  part.  The  outcome  resto  in 
your  hands  Just  as  much  as  it  does  in  oius. 

It  will  take  the  best  efforto  of  all  of  us 
to  get  the  job  done. 


AMERICAN  LEGION  SPEECH  BY 
CASPER.  WYO..  YOUTH 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
speech  that  won  the  regional  American 
Legion  Oratorical  contest  at  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex..  a  Casper,  Wye,  youth  re- 
cently warned  of  the  danger  of  commu- 
nism to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

In  his  remarks  John  Vorhies,  Jr..  ob- 
serves that  America  is  now  the  strongest 
fortress  of  freedom  left  in  the  world,  and 
that  we  have  an  unprecedented  moral 
obligation  to  spread  the  ideas  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  and  to  flght  the  forces 
of  communism. 

John  states  that  we  are  charged  with 
the  never  ending  task  of  defending  and 
preserving  this  Nation  and  its  ideals  for 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  Americans  who 
read  of  our  proceedings,  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  this  speech  by 
John  Vorhies,  Jr.,  of  Casper.  Wyo.. 
printed  in  the  Comoressional  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  CoNSTrruTiON — Hope  for  Mankind 

(By  John  R.  Vorhies,  Jr.,  1234  South  Wolcott 
Street,  Casper,  Wyo.) 

Existence — that  is  a  magnificent  word, 
for  existence  Is  the  miracle  that  Ood  brought 
about  in  a  dead  universe.  And,  Ood  made 
man — to  exist.  The  miracle  of  life  alone  is 
more  than  enough,  for  no  one  would  trade 
existence  for  nothingness.  Yet,  some  of  ua 
have  been  given  a  apecial  exlatence  far  above 
that  of  the  rest  of  mankind — for  we  exist 
in  a  free  aociety.  What  we  have  done  and 
what  we  will  do  with  this  gift  has  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  believe  that  to  save  mankind  and  to 
help  the  oppressed  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  fate  of  mankind  has. 
In  a  sense,  been  placed  in  our  hands.  For  the 
inexorable  force  of  Conununism  is  rolling 
across  the  countries  of  the  world — picking 


them  up  and  transforming  them  into  police 
stotes.  America  is  now  the  strongest  fortress 
of  freedom  left  in  the  world.  For  that  rea- 
son we  have  an  unprecedented  moral  obli- 
gation to  spread  the  ideas  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  to  fight  the  forces  of  commu- 
nism. 

We  have.  In  the  United  States,  the  prize 
for  which  mankind  has  always  fought.  That 
prize  is  freedom.  For  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  freedom.  Insured  by  our  Con- 
stitution, has  meant  the  greatest  material 
wealth  In  the  world.  It  has  meant  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  best  economic  system  imaginable. 
For  our  Ideas  of  free  and  natural  competition 
have  made  our  industries  the  most  efficient  In 
the  world.  On  top  of  that,  otir  workers  re- 
ceive higher  wages  than  any  other  labor  force 
on  earth.  Our  institutions,  otir  ideals,  our 
people  and  even  our  buildings  all  reflect  the 
free  society  in  which  we  live. 

Look  around  at  the  beautiful,  freely  func- 
tional architecture  of  our  country  and  com- 
pare It  with  the  duu,  drab  buUdings  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  of  the  structures  found 
in  this  country  are  truly  Inspired  creations. 
The  Federal  Science  Pavlllion  at  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair  and  Dulles  International  Air- 
port in  Washington.  D.C.,  are  two  creations 
in  concrete  which  will  thrtll  people  with 
their  beautifully  functional  design  for  years 
to  come.  In  every  city  of  the  United  States 
there  are  many  buildings  and  parks  and 
works  of  pure  art  which  wonderfully  evi- 
dence the  free  spirit  which  abounds  here. 
Architects,  writers,  painters,  and  all  creative 
people  wish  to  express  their  feeling  for 
beauty  through  their  work.  In  the  United 
States  they  may  do  so  without  interference. 
Think  of  the  many  charitable  institutions 
in  this  country:  the  Ford  Foundation,  the 
United  Fund,  CARE,  and  the  many  church- 
supported  programs  In  foreign  countries.  Of 
their  own  free  will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  choose  to  help  the  handicapped  and 
poverty  stricken  people  of  the  world. 

Consider  our  ideals  which  were  formed 
with  a  feeling  for  the  worth  of  every  Individ- 
ual human  being  and  which  are  overshad- 
owed with  deepest  respect  for  the  ultimate 
supremacy  of  the  human  soul.  These  beliefs 
are  the  result  of  life  In  a  free  aociety. 

The  people  of  thia  country  brilliantly 
reflect  the  type  of  society  in  which  they  live. 
We  Americans  are  a  happy.  Intelligent  peo- 
ple who  love  our  country.  Our  minds  are 
free  to  think  creatively,  to  plan  our  Uvea,  to 
learn.  Utilizing  their  leisure  time  Americans 
have  become  the  moet  Informed  people  in  the 
world.  Every  day  they  turn  to  art  and  to 
literature  In  ever-increasing  numbers.  Even 
the  lowliest  factory  worker  lives  on  an  intel- 
lectual plane  far  above  that  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  world's  population.  We  in  the 
United  States  have  truly  achieved  a  wonder- 
ful existence. 

To  fulfill  the  opportunity  of  today  and  the 
promise  of  the  future  is  the  duty  of  every 
single  citizen  of  this  great  country.  We  are 
charged  with  the  never-ending  task  of  de- 
fending and  preserving  this  Nation  and  Ito 
ideals  for  the  world  of  tomorrow.  We  must 
never  forget  that  our  Constitution  is  a  shin- 
ing lieacon  for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  all 
the  earth.  We  must  not  let  that  beacon  go 
out.  We  must  not  forsake  mankind  and 
cheat  our  children.  We  must  never  forget 
that  if  we  lose  our  freedom  then  all  of  the 
material  wealth  In  the  world  will  be  as 
nothing. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  blessed  with  the 
beginnings  of  an  intellectual  climate  similar 
to  ours.  They  had  the  most  advanced  society 
in  the  world  for  their  time.  But  the  peo- 
ple became  complacent.  They  stopped  fight- 
ing for  their  righto.  They  stopped  exercis- 
ing their  legislative  privileges  to  obtoin  more 
freedom.  They  became  physically  soft. 
Their  minds  began  to  deteriorate  along  with 
their  bodies.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  quit  fighting  for  life  and  accepted  the 
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govtrament  dole.  They  became  drones  In 
•  eoelity  tbat  depended  upon  b1«v«b.  Tba 
•tory  Is  the  same  In  many  countries  d  the 
world.  Spain  and  Italy  and  Oermany  and 
the  South  American  coiuoftrles  all  were  taken 
orer  by  dictators  because  the  people  failed 
to  wake  up  and  take  action  against  the 
waves  oS  tyranny.  There  Is  a  very  real  ex- 
ample of  the  price  of  apathy  Just  90  miles  off 
our  gulf  coast. 

If  we  fall  to  exercise  our  privileges  and 
thlnlc  for  ourselves  we  will  be  lulled  Into 
that  same  complacency.  We  must  be  ever 
aware  of  our  obligation  to  oxir  country  and 
to  mankind.  We  must  realize  that  we  are 
the  last  hope  for  the  world.  For  U  we  fall  to 
preserve  and  spread  the  Ideas  of  our  Consti- 
tution then  communism  will  take  over  and 
reign  supreme,  perhaps  forever. 

The  Constitution  Is  very  much  like  an  In- 
svu-ance  policy,  to  keep  the  freedoms  It  gives 
us  we  must  make  regular  payments.  We  pay 
with  intelligent  voting  and  eternal  vigilance. 
If  we  fall  to  make  the  first  payment  we  will 
lose  our  freedoms.  If  we  fall  to  make  the 
second  payment  we  will  lose  our  country. 

0\ir  society  Is  like  a  tower  with  the  Consti- 
tution as  its  base.  Every  American  cltlxen 
is  an  integral  part  of  that  tower.  Svery  cltl- 
aen  must  support  part  of  the  load  or  the 
structure  will  be  weakened.  We  must  have 
vmlty  of  spirit,  and  strength  of  pin-pose  with 
common  goals  or  the  ConstituUcu  will  not 
be  able  to  support  our  tower. 

Beyond  these  national  considerations  we 
still  have  an  all-Important  task  to  perform 
for  mankind.  That  task  is  to  spread  peace 
and  freedom  and  love  of  God  all  over  the 
world. 


LAW  DEGREE  EARNED  BY  SENATOR 
BYKD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
each  year,  from  spring  until  summer,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  Members  of  this  body 
to  attend  university  commencements. 
Neither  Is  it  unusual  on  these  occasions 
for  Senators  to  receive  honorary  degrees 
of  one  kind  or  another,  frequently  in 
law.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  always 
felt  somewhat  reticent,  although  deeply 
tacmored,  when  I  have  been  the  recipient 
of  such  a  degree,  as  though  It  were  an 
unearned  distinction. 

There  is  one  Member  of  this  body  who 
has  no  cause  for  such  feelings.  On  June 
10  he  will  receive  from  American  Uni- 
Tersity  a  degree  In  law  which  he  will 
have  earned  the  hard  way.  Through- 
out the  years  that  he  has  been  In  the 
Senate,  he  has  taken  the  requisite 
courses  in  law  at  American  University. 
He  has  been  a  student,  as  any  other 
student,  and  has  had  to  carry  the  same 
load  of  studies.  Indeed,  he  has  had  to 
work  harder  than  most,  for  circum- 
stances had  previously  denied  him  the 
<W»portimity  of  attending  college. 

But  this  gTueUng  effort  is  now  over, 
or  is  almost  over.  Senator  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia  will  graduate  with  honors, 
and  will  receive  his  degree  in  law. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  more 
faithful  or  hardworking  Member  of  this 
body  in  discharging  his  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  a  Senator  than  Ros- 
BRT  Btrd.  He  has  carried  his  share,  and 
more  than  his  share,  of  the  burdens  of 
the  Senate,  even  while  working  for  his 
law  degree.  It  has  been  a  great  effort, 
a  great  strain,  and  a  great  personal 
sacrifice.  It  adds  up  to  a  remarkable 
feat  of  the  InteUect  and  personal  deter- 
mination which  deserves  the  highest  rec- 
ognition  and   ccmimendation.    I   know 


that  an  Members  Join  with  me  in  con- 
gratulating our  colleague.  Senator  Byro, 
on  his  outstanding  achievement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle which  appesu^d  in  the  Sunday  Star 
of  May  12,  1963.  referring  to  the  Sen- 
ator, be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  May  12.  1963) 

PaasKvxaANCx    Pats    Orw:    Sxnatox    Robkbt 

Byro,    45,    EIarns    Belatxd    Law    Dscaxx 

(By  Harriet  Grifflths) 

Senator  Robert  C.  Btkd.  kept  first  by  hard 
times  and  then  by  busy  times  from  going 
through  undergraduate  college,  has  managed 
to  earn  himself  a  law  degree  at  46. 

It  will  be  a  prized  moment  for  the  West 
Vlrlglnla  Democrat  when  be  Is  made  a  bache- 
lor of  laws  at  American  University's  June  10 
commencement  exercises  with  President  Ken- 
nedy as  speaker. 

Behind  it  are  formal  law  studies  begun  and 
completed  under  what  he  admits  was  "ter- 
rific pressiire"  during  the  10-year  span  of 
his  service  In  the  Hoiise  and  Senate,  with 
exceptional  scholarship  requirements  be- 
cause of  his  lack  of  a  AB. 

RUGCKO  SCHXDUIiS 

Counting  out  his  election  years  and  one 
other  year  when  he  toiired  the  world  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  attended  classes  like  any  other 
part-time  student  during  about  0  years. 

"For  those  several  years.  I  was  practically 
a  prisoner  in  my  own  den  at  night  and  on 
weekends,"  he  recalls.  He  often  ate  his  sup- 
per as  his  wife  drove  him  from  Capitol  Hill 
to  the  law  school  at  20th  and  O  Streets  NW. 

On  trips  to  West  Virginia.  Mrs.  Byrd  drove 
and  the  Senator  studied.  Off  for  Las  Vegas 
to  observe  an  atomic  explosion,  he  carried 
along  his  law  books. 

If  the  Washington  party  circuit  missed 
him  diuing  his  self-imposed  stewardship, 
Senator  Btrd  dldnt  reciprocate. 

"I  have  absolutely  no  Interest  whatever 
In  cocktail  parties."  he  says.  '"They  are  ex- 
tremely boring  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

However  much  a  stranger  to  the  social 
scene,  he  was  a  good  deal  In  evidence  during 
the  workday  at  the  Capitol.  District  af- 
fairs, particularly  the  welfare  program,  have 
been  a  memorable  area  of  his  thorough- 
going attention  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

HAD  JOB  COWSCIKNCS 

"I  did  not  let  my  work  suffer  as  a  result 
of  my  going  to  school,"  the  Senator  says. 
"I  took  my  study  hours  out  of  those  in 
which  one  would  normally  exi>ect  to  rest 
from  his  work." 

An  Intense  man  who  calls  himself  a 
workhorse  he  sajrs  there  has  been  no  differ- 
ence in  the  busy  schedule  he  maintains  at  the 
office — his  staff  estimates  he  goes  out  to 
lunch  about  four  times  a  month — since  last 
August  when  he  actually  finished  his  law 
studies. 

And  despite  the  frank  marveling  of  those 
who  have  heard  him  explain  the  District 
budget  to  the  Senate  without  any  notes,  he 
claims  no  such  ally  as  a  photographic 
memory. 

XJTILmCB  SPAU  TOKM 

"I'xa  not  able  to  memorize  easily,"  he 
avers.  Nevertheless,  he  has  committed  a 
large  voliune  of  poetry  and  other  literary 
passages  to  memory.  As  one  way  of  making 
use  of  spare  minutes,  he  has  a  dictionary 
In  his  bathroom  so  he  can  add  a  new  word 
to  his  vocabulary  while  shaving. 

In  his  free  time.  "I  am  now  able  to  be 
with  my  family  more,"  he  says.  The  family 
Includes  his  daughters,  Mona.  a  teacher  at 


May  IS 

Henry  Thoreau  Intermediate  School  i.  » 
enna.  Va.,  and  Marjorle,  a  Oeorw  wJSJ^ 
ton  University  student.  ''■«>«|. 

Senator  Bt«d  thinks  he  was  more  ssmi^w 
than  his  professon  or  his  feDow  ^2l!! 
about  the  presence  of  a  VS.  SenaVwiT^ 
law  school  classroom.  "^^^  to  the 

FtXTTUUXD    ANONTlCrrr 

He  made  some  effort  to  keep  hU  WImib*. 
from  being  known,  but  eventuaUy  ths^S!! 
studenu  would  learn  who  he  was  Ba" 
ferred  that  his  professors  call  him  ^ 
Btrd."  but  at  least  one  continued  ta  i^» 
on  him  in  class  as  "Senator." 

He  thinks  very  few  of  hU  feUow  Bensin*. 
aside  from  Majority  Leader  MAjfaFnu^rtS 
whom  he  would  check  to  see  If  any  voS 
were  coming  up  before  going  off  to  LumTt 
5:30  p.m..  knew  he  was  attending  Uw  schnrt 

"I  was  under  terrific  pressure  "  hem^ 
of  the  long  haul.  "When  one  atteinpu  tTI! 
this  while  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  to 
portant  Jobs  in  the  world.  It  becomes  alm^ 
Impossible  to  stand  up  under  the  ^r^ 
There  were  times  when  I  wondered  wbcthw 
I  had  the  strength  and  determination  toto 

XlfCOmUCTD    ST    XXSTRUCTOas 

The  Senator  says  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement  from  Dean  John  8.  Ujen  of 
the  law  school  and  Associate  Dean  B  j 
Tennery.  who  was  one  of  his  professon- 
"They  would  urge  me  to  keep  pressing  on " 

He  took  part  of  hU  Uw  work  at  Oeorve 
Washington  University  and  the  rest  at 
American  University.  American,  under  a 
provision  in  effect  at  the  time  he  started 
a[T*ed  to  accept  him  as  a  law  degree  candi.* 
date  despite  lack  of  a  bachelor's  degree  on 
grounds  of  his  past  record  and  with  the  pro- 
vision that  he  maintain  a  B  average. 

Senator  Btrd  not  only  did  that,  but  «oq 
the  Mooers  trophy  as  the  outstanding  stu- 
dent in  trial  practice  court  and  awards  fat 
the  best  examination  showings  in  corpora- 
tion law.  security  transactions,  and  aHmtn|, 
tratlve  law. 

RAO    ICKNIAI.    JOBS 

Graduating  from  high  school  as  class  vale- 
dictorian in  1934.  he  couldnt  go  on  to  col- 
lege. He  looked  for  work  for  almost  s  year, 
and  then  got  a  Job  In  a  service  station! 
Later  he  worked  in  a  produce  market  and 
meat  market.  He  married  yoting  and  kept 
busy  making  a  living. 

He  took  a  correspondence  course  In  »>hm«i^ 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  started 
college  work  In  West  Virginia  16  years  attm 
leaving  high  school,  attending  classes  while 
serving  in  the  State  house  and  senate. 

Mow  he  expects  to  rest  on  his  educatlooal 
laurels,  except  for  a  possible  refresher  cams 
next  faU  and  a  try  at  the  District  bsr  ex- 
amination. 

"If  it  were  a  tangible  thing  and  I  eoold 
sell  It.  I  wouldn't  take  $100,000  for  my  lav 
degree,"  he  asserts. 

But  on  the  other  hand.  "I  wouldn't  at- 
tempt to  go  through  law  school  again  under 
the  circumstances  for  $100,000  either." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  with- 
hold that  suggestion? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  do. 


IS  PEACE  A  RELIGIOUS  OBJEC- 
TIVE?—RULTNO  BY  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  SERVICE 

Mr.  NELSON.    Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  • 
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iiing  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
J^  should  astonish  thinking  people 
«*«rywhere. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
-Jed  that  the  pursuit  of  peace  Is  not  a 
l^oua  objective.  For  this  precise  rea- 
lo^it  has  revoked  the  tax-exempt  status 
!f  in  old.  established  Christian  peace 
^up  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  told 
thiaorganizaUon: 

Tour  principal  purpose  Is  the  prevention 
at  war  and  the  abolition  of  armaments,  par- 
tJciUarly  nuclear  weapons.  We  do  not  con- 
clude that  your  purposes  are  religious. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  de- 
cide which  organizations  should  be  tax 
exempt  and  which  should  not.  It  may 
\ft  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
cite  reasons  for  justifying  the  revocation 
of  a  tax  exemption  which  has  stood  un- 
challenged since  1926. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  the  reasons  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  cited  so  far 
are  absolute  nonsense.  More  than  that, 
they  pose  a  serious  threat  to  religious 
organizations  in  America,  and  they  un- 
dermine the  entire  philosophy  of  this 
Nation's  quest  for  peace. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling 
made  the  fantastic  assertion  that  peace 
is  not  a  religious  objective,  because  peace 
can  be  achieved  only  through  legislation, 
and  that  therefore  an  organization 
which  works  for  peace  is  not  a  religious 
organization,  but  is  an  action  organiza- 
tion. 

This  ruling  obviously  was  written  by 
someone  who  knew  nothing  about  reli- 
gion and  also  knew  nothing  about  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  ruling  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  the  stated 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  should 
be  repudiated  by  religious  iiersons  of 
every  persuasion,  and  It  should  be  repu- 
diated by  offlciaLs  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  following  this  case  since 
February  27  of  this  year,  when  I  received 
from  a  constituent,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor at  a  Wisconsin  college,  a  letter 
notifying  me  of  this  unprecedented  de- 
cision. He  asked  whether  American 
churches  could  accept  the  dictum  that 
religion  has  no  voice  in  political  deci- 
sions, that  the  church  must  stick  to  Its 
worship  and  sacraments. 

My  first  Inclination  was  to  assume  that 
my  friend  was  misinformed.  I  could  not 
believe  that  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment would  ever  formally  rule  that 
the  quest  for  peace  Is  not  a  religious  ac- 
tivity.   So  I  proceeded  very  slowly. 

I  wrote  to  the  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  Mortimer  Caplin,  asking 
him  if  these  facts  were  correct.  To  this 
date,  I  have  received  no  reply,  except 
confirmation  from  a  subordinate  that 
these  facts  were  Indeed  correct.  What  I 
wanted  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
do  was  to  explain  what  follows  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  decision. 

I  asked  this  question: 

ExacUy  how  did  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  determine  that  world  peace  could  be 
•ecured  only  through  legislation,  and  could 
jou  give  me  an  example  of  the  legislation 
Medsd  to  bring  thU  about? 

I  received  no  answer.  It  seemed  to  me 
a  good  question.  If  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  a  bill  which  can  be  passed 


that  will  legislate  world  peace,  I  would 
like  to  see  it  and  to  be  a  cosptonsor.  I 
would  guess  that  every  Senator  would 
want  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

As  I  said,  I  proceeded  slowly  In  the 
assumption  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  could  not  have  made  such  a  rul- 
ing. But  there  Is  no  question  any  longer. 
Here  are  some  exact  quotes  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  letter  to  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation,  dated  Jan.  10, 
1963: 

You  are  operated  for  a  purpose  that  Is 
political  in  character,  and  not  within  the 
scope  of  section  501(e)  (3).  We  believe  it  Is 
clear  that  your  principal  purpose  is  the  pre- 
vention of  war  and  the  abolition  of  arma- 
ments, particularly  nuclear  weapons.   *    •    * 

It  Is  our  position  that  a  purpose  of  "antl- 
mlUtarlsm,  peace,  and  International  recon- 
clMation,"  is  a  political  purpose  and  not 
within  the  orbit  of  section  501(e)  (3).  *   *   * 

Resolving  international  controversies  Is  a 
political  purpose,  not  a  charitable  or  reli- 
gious purpose.   •    •    • 

We  do  not  conclude  that  your  purposes 
are    religious.   •    •    • 

Your  main  objective  is  the  attainment  of 
International  peace  by  the  abolition  of  arma- 
ments and  by  other  revisions  In  o\ir  program 
of  national  defense.  This  is  an  objective 
that  can  only  be  obtained  by  legislation. 

What  a  shocking  contrast  this  bu- 
reaucratic dialogue  makes  with  the  great 
new  peace  encyclical  of  Pope  John 
XXIII — a  document  which  reaffirms  for 
all  the  world  the  essentially  religious  na- 
ture of  mankind's  everlasting  quest  for 
peace. 

Does  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In- 
tend to  take  a  new  look  at  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  Catholic  churches  now  that  it 
realizes  they  are  working  for  peace  under 
the  leadership  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Popes  in  history? 

As  I  have  emphasized,  I  do  not  attempt 
to  substitute  my  judgment  for  that  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  deciding  tax 
cases.  But  the  fact  remains  that  no 
valid  reasons  have  been  presented  in 
this  case. 

I  feel  no  necessity  to  make  a  case  for 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  There 
are  probably  many  Issues  on  which  the 
organization  and  I  would  disagree.  But 
the  public  should  know  that  this  is  an 
old  and  established  pe&ce  group.  Its  na- 
tional advisory  council  Includes  some  of 
the  great  names  of  American  religion: 
Dr.  George  Buttrick  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary;  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dlck  of  Riverside  Church,  New  York 
City;  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  Prof.  Kenneth  Scott  La- 
tourette  of  Yale  University  Divinity 
School. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  time  of 
the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  only  encouraging 
sign  in  this  whole  battling  Incident  is  the 
report  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  taking  a  second  look  at  its  unusual 
decision.  But  this  does  not  offer  much 
hope.  Fi'cmi  what  little  I  can  learn,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  is  not  actually 
reconsidering  its  decision  on  the  "non- 


religious"  nature  of  peace.  Instead,  it 
is  Inviting  the  fellowship  to  submit  new 
evidence  which  would  enable  It  to  qualify 
for  tax  exempt  status  under  this  strange 
ruling. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  dan- 
gerous. In  effect,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is  suggesting  that  the  fellowship 
change  or  at  least  redefine  its  activities 
from  the  pursuit  of  peace  to  something 
"more  religious." 

Without  making  any  attempt  to  judge 
the  merit  of  other  cases  of  tax  exemp- 
tion, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tax 
exempt  status  remains  in  effect  for  many 
groups  whose  principal  activity  is  to 
campaign  for  more  militant  and  aggres- 
sive actions  by  the  United  States  in 
foreign  affairs.  Tax-exempt  status  pres- 
ently is  accorded  to  many  militant  right- 
wing  organizations.  There  seems  to  be 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment that  such  organizations  are 
truly  religious. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  learned  this 
morning  that  26  prominent  church 
leaders,  including  two  former  presidents 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  president  of  Notre  Dame  university, 
are  making  a  protest  today  on  this  same 
decision. 

The  statement  of  this  distinguished 
group  of  Protestants,  Catholics  and 
Jews  points  up  the  seriousness  of  this 
decision.  I  want  to  congratulate  these 
distinguished  churchmen  for  rallying  to 
the  side  of  this  small.  Interdenomina- 
tional organization.  They  obviously  see 
the  serious  implications  of  this  Internal 
Revenue  Service  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  authors  of  a 
folder  entitled  "Why  We  Belong  to  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,"  by  Dr. 
Fosdick  and  seven  other  church  leaders; 
a  statement  of  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg, 
minister  emeritus.  Delmar  Baptist 
Church,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  and  a  statement 
concerning  the  ruling  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  on  the  tax  exempt 
status  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wht  We  Belong  to  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation 

"I  joined  the  FOR  in  Its  early  days.  Hav- 
ing seen  at  first  hand  what  war  means.  In 
the  first  world  conflict,  my  conscience  could 
no  longer  dodge  the  Issue:  Ttiat  war,  in  Its 
causes,  processes  and  results.  Is  the  complete 
denial  of  everything  that  Jesus  Christ  stands 
for.  I  welconied  then,  as  I  do  still,  a  fellow- 
ship which  takes  Christ's  ways  of  life  seri- 
ously— not  simply  as  an  Ideal  dream  for 
tomorrow  but  as  a  practical  program  today. 

"The  FOR  Is  not  the  only  organization  to 
which  In  my  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of 
peace  I  give  allegiance,  but  it  has  distinc- 
tive functions.  It  represents  the  advance 
guard  of  those  who  distrust  brutal  force, 
however  patriotically  camouflaged,  as  a 
means  of  solving  mankind's  problems;  who 
practice  jxwltlve,  constructive,  nonviolent 
resistance  against  Injustice;  who.  sharing 
with  all  intelligent  people  the  conviction 
that  the  abolition  of  war  is  now  a  necessity 
if  mankind  is  to  survive,  propose  in  every 
field  which  they  can  Influence  to  substitute 
undlscourageable  good  will  for  coercive 
violence. 
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"Wtthln  the  FOR  one  flnda  differing  opin- 
ions about  details  of  policy  and  strategy.  I 
find  no  attempt  to  actilev«  unantznlty.  But 
the  crganlxatlon'fe  baalc  eonvlctlona  and  en- 
deavors have  gathered  around  them  a  com- 
pany of  men  and  wooaen  with  whom  I  am 
glad  to  be  associated.  I  think  that  the 
future  belongs  to  what  the  FOR  stands  for. 
"Habkt  Eicxsson  Fosdick." 

John  Haynee  Holmes:  "As  a  founder  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  I  am  proud 
of  Its  record,  In  stormy  times,  on  the  great 
Issues  of  brotherhood  and  peace. 

"I  like  the  fellowship  because  it  is  •  q\Uet, 
steadfast,  resolute  group  of  men  and  women, 
who  refuse  longer  to  make  compromise  with 
Bin.  It  finds  war  between  nations  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  and  acts  accordingly. 
Its  ordeals  have  been  many,  its  risks  more 
frightening  than  can  be  imagined.  But  It 
carries  on,  and  will  carry  on,  until  peace  has 
come  to  heal  and  bless  this  troubled  world."* 

Allan  A.  Hunter:  "The  real  struggle  is  not 
East  ventH  West.  It  Is  between  two  wills 
within  us.  One  is  the  will  to  annihilate,  to 
dominate  and  despise,  coming  to  a  Mima* 
In  the  disintegrating  force  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  The  other  Is  the  will  to  save,  to 
share,  to  appreciate:  what  we  see  In  Jesus. 
This  Tltallty  Is  our  center  of  reference. 
When  we  forget  that,  the  evil  we  are  trying 
to  overcome  hjrpnotlaes  us  into  relying  on 
the  devil's  own  skills.  80.  as  members  of 
the  FOR,  we  have  to  say  'No'  to  war— «ach  in 
terms  ctf  his  own  integrity.  But  the  'no'  is 
InddentaL  What  is  ultimate  is  the  posi- 
tive, reconciling  power  of  Ood  that  would 
go  to  the  cross  rather  than  give  up  loring 
'eneoiies.'  This  alternative  to  the  threat 
of  retaliation  is  what  the  FOR  emphasises. 
Until  a  more  certain  trumpet  sounds 
throu^out  the  church,  for  Christ's  new  and 
living  way,  the  FOR  Is  needed  in  our  world, 
desperately  needed." 

Paul  Scherer:  "I  belong  to  tlie  Fellowship 
of  Reconciliation  because  I  can  find  no 
better  means  of  registering  my  eonvictlon 
that  In  our  time,  with  our  instruments  of 
mass  suldde.  war  and  the  threat  of  war,  are 
the  surest  and  quickest  way  not  to  safeguard 
but  to  destroy  everything  that  the  free 
world  holds  dear.  Without  drawing  any 
too  facile  conclusions  from  the  Christian 
gospel  In  the  direction  of  pacifism.  I  yet  be- 
lieve that  the  witness,  both  negative  and 
posltlTe,  borne  by  the  fellowship  Is  more 
significant  than  any  other  in  the  so-called 
secular  field  with  which  I  can  Identify  my- 
self." 

Henry  Hitt  Crane:  "Of  all  the  peace  orga- 
nizations in  this  country  the  most  authentic, 
unambiguous  and  effective  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  Under 
leadership  that  la  courageous,  uncompro- 
mising and  creative  it  has  maintained  an 
unequivocal  witness  to  its  sovereign  alle- 
giance to  Jesus  Christ.  His  way.  His  truth, 
and  Hla  life,  thus  nK>ving  far  bejrond  the 
area  of  mere  negative  protest  into  the  realm 
ot  positive  afllrmatlon  and  example.  I  know 
at  no  more  effective  way  for  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian to  declare  his  vital  concern  for  world 
peace  than  to  join  the  FOR." 

Roland  H.  Balnton:  "I  belong  to  the  Fel- 
lowahip  of  Reconciliation  because  it  has 
made  a  consistent  stand  against  war  and 
has  worked  persistently  and  constructively 
for  peace.  I  belong  also  because  there  is  a 
certain  latitiide  within  the  fellowship  for 
diversity  of  opinion.  We  are  not  all  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  Christian  limits  of  constraint 
nor  as  to  the  strategies  of  peace.  I  find  my- 
self less  radically  pacifist  than  some  and 
more  disposed  to  work  with  and  exert  In- 
fluence upon  peace-minded  nonpaciflsts. 
Our  fellowship  has  not  thus  far  excluded 
such  an  approach,  and  becaiise  sonoe  diver- 
gence Is  conceded  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able 
to  be  a  member  of  the  fellowihlp.  The  wit- 
ness of  the  society  Is  particularly  needed  at 
this  time  when  the  great  powers  talk  of  peace 
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and  go  on  bleeding  the  nations  in  prepara- 
tions for  war." 

Howard  Tburman:  **I  Joined  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliatioii  when  I  was  a  sopho- 
more in  college  in  loaa.  At  that  time  I  was 
not  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  peace  and 
war  in  any  large  national  or  international 
context.  I  was  trying  to  find  a  way  to  Uve 
in  the  social  climate  of  Georgia,  without 
giving  myself  over  to  the  hostility  and  ths 
evil  in  my  environment.  For  me,  it  was  not 
a  question  of  deciding  not  to  bear  arms,  but 
it  was  a  question  of  confirming  my  faith  in 
the  creative  possibilities  of  reconciliation  at 
the  grim  level  of  my  context  In  my  immedi- 
ate environment.  I  discovered  that  there 
were  men  like  Shorty  Collins  and  John  Nevln 
Sayre  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  were  white,  were  able  to  share  a  quality 
of  understanding  and  love  which  said  to  me 
that  this  Is  not  only  the  right  way,  but  also 
a  better  way  than  was  in  evidence  around  me. 

"During  all  the  years  since,  I  have  main- 
tained my  sense  of  belonging  to  the  fellow- 
ship because  of  the  strength  which  It  has 
given  to  a  lifelong  conviction  that  meaning- 
ful experiences  of  unity  and  fellowship  be- 
tween people  are  more  compelling  than  the 
concepts,  the  Ideologies,  the  fears  or  the 
prejudices  that  may  separate  them.  The 
multiplication  of  these  experiences,  over  a 
time  interval  of  suffldent  duration,  can  un- 
dermine any  barrier  that  separates  one  man 
from  the  other." 

Culbert  G.  Rutenber:  "When  World  War 
n  came.  I  had  already  been  a  pacifist  for 
several  years.  But  I  was  an  isolated  one  be- 
longing to  no  organization.  When  the  war 
broke.  I  felt  the  need  of  the  undergird- 
ing  of  others  who  shared  the  same  convic- 
tions. 80  I  joined  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation. 

"In  the  FOR  I  found  unity  in  diversity. 
The  kinds  of  pacifism  represented  there  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  beliefs.  I  received  the 
stimulus  of  divergent  viewpoints,  the  cor- 
rection of  differing  minds,  within  a  fellow- 
ship broad  enough  for  alL 

"The  FOR  is  the  conscience  of  America  on 
the  issues  of  war  and  peace.  It  sounds  the 
alarm  even  when  no  one  is  listening.  More- 
over It  Is  an  active  and  frequently  pioneer- 
ing agency  for  reconciliation.  I  feel  it  merits 
my  support." 

Statxment  of  Dk.  E^win  T.  Daklbzho 
Twenty-six  prominent  churchmen  today 
assailed  the  recent  revocation  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  country"*  largest  Interfalth  and  interde- 
nominational religious  pacifist  organization. 
They  described  the  reasons  given  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  the  action  re- 
voking the  status  held  for  37  years  by  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  as  "a  challenge 
to  the  right  of  the  religious  community  in 
America  to  address  itself  to  peace."  Signers 
of  the  statement  included  two  former  presi- 
dents of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
the  President  of  Notre  Dame  University,  sev- 
eral prominent  rabbis  and  foxir  Protestant 
bishops.  They  called  on  the  "r«liglous  com- 
munity" of  the  country  to  "unite  against  the 
encroachment  of  governmental  bodies  into 
its  right  to  bring  the  prophetic  voice  of  re- 
ligion to  bear  on  problems  that  so  desperately 
need  its  spiritual  insights  for  lasting  so- 
lution." 

Tbs  Fellowship  of  Raconclllatton  was  or- 
ganized in  1919.  It  has  13.000  members  in- 
cluding more  than  1.500  clergymen,  who 
joined  on  the  basis  of  a  statement  of  purpose 
that  declares  their  belief  that  "love,  such  as 
that  seen  preeminently  In  Jesus,  must  serve 
as  the  true  guide  of  personal  conduct  under 
all  circumstances:  and  they  seek  to  demon- 
strate this  love  as  the  effective  force  for  over- 
coming evil  and  transforming  society  into  a 
creative  fellowship."  Throughout  its  history 
it  has  been  active  in  attempts  to  apply  non- 
violent and  reconciling  tactlds  to  confilct 
situations  between  groups  and  races  as  well 


as  in  war.  In  recent  years  the  or«ani«»»w 
has  played  a  considerable  part  In  tSTto? 
cation  of  nonviolent  methods  and  irhllraimi 
to  the  struggle  for  racial  equaUty;  andkSl' 
ing  figures  in  that  movement.  includiB^" 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr,  are  sbm^^ 
members.  ^^  ■■ 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  revofctH- 
the  fellowship's  tax-exempt  standlnir^ 
sertcd  that  the  organization's  work  for  bm^ 
la  not  religious  but  poUtical,  and  th^? 
objectives  can  be  attained  only  by  tbs  m^ 
sage  or  defeat  of  legialaUon.  thus  p'^iiVtr 
in  a  newly  created  IRS  category  of  -^ill 
organizations".  Several  church  bodlssiS 
periodicals  have  Joined  in  support  of  tt« 
Fellowship  In  contesting  both  of  these  sasw 
tions.  '^• 

Stateirnt  ow  twk  Rkvocatiom  bt  thb  hriM. 
MAI.  RxvKNTnc  Szsvics  OT  TRz  VKLuntwmm 

or     RXCONCIUATIOK'S     8TATUS     AS     A    Tu. 
KXMMTT    OaOANIZATION 

The  full  statement  released  today  sat  te 
lUt  of  signers  U  atUched. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  nvoksd 
the  tax-exempt  statvu  of  the  FeUowaklp  c( 
Reconciliation.  As  a  religious  pacifist  at. 
ganizatlon.  to  which  many  mlnlsten  and 
laymen  belong,  the  FOR  for  37  yesn  bai 
enjoyed  the  same  tax-exempt  statxis  gnata^ 
to  other  religious  and  secular  agendse  «. 
gaged  in  not-for-profit  educational  acttvtttat. 
Now,  suddenly  without  a  formal  beaiiM 
Internal  Revenue  Ssrvice  revokes  this  stitm 
for  a  anall  but  important  peace  educattaesl 
group.  We  believe  this  ruling  baa  ImpUca. 
tions  that  extend  far  beyond  the  Immsduti 
predicament  of  the  FOR.  It  deserves  tbt 
attention  of  the  churches  engaged  la  sodsl 
education  and  action  even  though  they  ap> 
pear  for  the  moment  to  be  exempt  fron  tiM 
Internal  Revenue  Service  ruling. 

First  of  all  It  should  b«  noted  that  tht 
FOR  in  its  statement  of  purjxwe  tayi  tktt 
it  Is  "composed  of  men  and  women  of  nun| 
nations  and  races  who  recognize  the  unity 
of  the  worldwide  human  family  and  «tt 
to  explore  the  poeslbllitlea  of  love  for  Hb- 
covering  truth.  They  believe  that  love,  lofk 
as  that  seen  preeminently  in  Jesus,  bm 
serve  as  the  true  guide  of  personal  condwt 
under  all  circumstances:  ajod  they  Mck  to 
demonstrate  this  love  as  the  effective  forci 
for  overcoming  evil  and  transforming  soetety 
into  a  creative  fellowship."  Formed  In  twf- 
land  in  1914  and  extended  to  the  United 
States  in  1919.  the  FOR  Is  a  "movem«ot  ot 
Christian  protest  against  war.  Uost  cT  Iti 
members  have  joined  because  of  their  dsiln 
to  follow  unswervingly  the  way  of  lifs  »• 
empllfied  by  Jesus." 

Considering  this  background  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  FOR"s  activities  ow 
the  years  we  find  the  Internal  Revenw 
Service  reasons  for  revocation  somewhat  nr* 
prising  and  altogether  unconvincing.  As  «t 
understand  It  IRS  bases  its  ruling  on  t*a 
reasons:  (1)  The  pursuit  of  peace,  dlsaras- 
ment.  and  the  reconciliation  of  natlooa  U 
not  religious  but  political  activity.  (3)  TIm 
FOR's  objective — world  peace — can  be  »- 
cured  only  by  passage  of  legislation  and  u  t 
result  the  organization  falls  into  a  recently 
created  category  of  "action  organlzatloaB* 
excluded  from  the  right  to  tax  deductibUtty. 

In  regard  to  the  first  reason  for  revocattoB 
we  believe  the  FOR  has  asked  the  rtfM 
questions:  "Is  the  American  church  wilUsc 
to  accept  the  dictum  that  religion  has  no 
voice  in  political  decisions,  that  the  church 
must  stick  to  Its  worship  and  sacrameou. 
with  no  word  of  judgment  for  the  stater 
We  believe  that  the  church  must  aifnyi 
retain  the  rt^t  to  judge  the  state  and  tiMl 
this  is  not  only  a  religions  activity  Imt  s 
raliglous  duty.  It  Is  thersfors  disco&ovttnc 
to  see  this  mlsinterprstatlon  of  r«Ugi0a* 
activity  accepted  as  a  basis  for  denying  tss 
exemption. 
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xnidoubtedly  legislation  will  be  a  part  of 
iM  movement  to  attain  world  peace  or  for 
(UAt  mattsr  to  pursue  any  other  desirable 
-gOMl  objective.  But  the  concept  that  these 
^^«ble  objectives  can  be  attained  only 
Afwigb  legislation  Is  fatuous.  Changes  in 
attitudes  of  individual  human  beings 
l^fQUgb  a  process  of  education  normally 
pitoe^  legislation  or  changes  in  Interpreta- 
2ooof  laws.  Whether  it  is  race  relations, 
gloabollsm.  juvenile  delinquency  or  world 
.,i—  the  church  is  Involved  directly  and 
^obstantlally  in  this  process  and  could  not 
divoioe  Itself  from  this  process  without 
dlTorclng  Itself  from  the  OOspel  Itself. 

The  record  of  the  FOR  over  the  years 
Msis  out  lu  recent  statement  that  "Peace 
vtQ  not  be  made  only  through  legislation, 
or  indeed  through  legislation  at  all.  Peace 
yUl  be  made  as  reconciliation  and  brother- 
hood become  operative  in  International  rela- 
ttonsblps  as  in  personal.  To  acompllsh 
(list  Is  the  major  purpose  of  the  fellow- 
^p."  In  this  respect  It  is  like  other  church 
bodies  who  are  only  incidentally  Involved  in 
tbs  legislative  process  and  whose  major  work 
dtaU  with  the  changing  of  attitudes  which 
tfcntually  lead  to  reform  in  the  social  order. 
We  believe  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
«ts  in  error  In  revoking  the  tax-exempt 
itatUB  of  the  FOR  and  express  the  hope  that 
ta  Immediate  public  hearing  will  be  grant- 
ed m  which   this   wrong   will   be  righted. 

The  grounds  given  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  its  recent  revocation  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  held  by  the  Fellowship  of 
BsconclUatlon  for  37  years  constitute  a  chal- 
mge  to  the  right  of  the  religious  community 
In  America  to  address  Itself  to  peace  or  In- 
dssd  to  any  social  issue  where  some  govern- 
mental or  legislative  action  may  be  Implied. 
It  li  not  just  the  fellowship  that  is  under 
attack  here;  the  Implications  are  very  broad 
sad  even  fearsome  for  the  state  of  religion  In 
America.  We  believe  the  religious  com- 
■unlty  should  unite  against  the  encroach- 
msQt  of  governmental  bodies  Into  Its  right  to 
bring  the  prophetic  voice  of  religion  to  bear 
en  problems  that  so  desperately  need  Its 
iplrltual  Insights  for  lasting  solution. 

Prof.  Roland  Balnton.  Tale  University: 
Dr.  John  C.  Bennett,  vice  president. 
Union  Theological  Seminary:  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Berrlgan,  8.J.,  Le 
ICoyne  University;  Dr.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  suted  clerk  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  past 
president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches;  Prof.  Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  honorary 
chairman  of  the  AF8C;  Dr.  Henry  Hltt 
Crane,  minister  emeritxu  of  the  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Church  of  Detroit, 
inch.;  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg.  Imme- 
dUte  past  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches;  the  Reverend 
George  H.  Dunne.  8.J.,  Georgetown 
University;  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisen- 
drath.  president.  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations;  Dr.  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  minister  emeritus. 
Riverside  Church.  New  York;  Rabbi 
Arthur  Gilbert,  staff  consultant  on 
Religious  Freedom  and  Public  Affairs, 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews;  Bishop  A.  Raymond  Grant.  Port- 
land (Greg.)  Area  Methodist  Church: 
Dr.  Georgia  Harkness.  Pacific  School  of 
Religion;  the  Reverend  TTieodore  M. 
Pesburgh.  president.  Notre  Dame 
University;  Rabbi  Isldor  B.  Hoffman. 
Colimsbla  University;  Bishop  Gerald 
Kennedy,  Los  Angeles  Area  Methodist 
Church;  the  Reverend  John  LaFarge. 
BJ..  associate  editor.  America;  the 
Right  Reverend  W.  Appleton  Lawrence, 
retired  bishop,  Episcopal  Church  of 
Western  Massachusetts;  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Merton.  author.  Abbey  of 
Gethsemenee.  Trapplst.  Ky.;  Dr.  Wal- 
ter G.  Muelder,  dean,  Boston  Univer- 


sity School  of  Theology:  Prof.  Relnhold 
Nlebvihr,     Union     Theological     Semi- 
nary; Mr.  Clarence  Pickett,  secretary 
emeritus,    American    Friends    Service 
Committee;  Dr.  Howard  Schomer.  pres- 
ident, Chicago  Theological  Seminary; 
Rabbi  Steven   Schwarzschild,  Temple 
Beth  El.  Lynn.  Mass.,  managing  editor. 
Judaism;   Mr.  Herman  Will.  Jr..  asso- 
ciate general  secretary.  Board  of  Chris- 
tian Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist 
Church;     and     Prof.     Gordon     Zahn, 
Loyola  University. 
(The  above-named  persons  have  signed  In 
their   individual   capacities.     Titles  and   or- 
ganizations are  for  purposes  of  identification 
only.) 

MAINTAINING  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHECKS  AND  BALANCES 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  my 
senior  colleague  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  has  recently  ad- 
dressed a  Law  Day  gathering  at  the 
Marshall  Wythe  School  of  Law,  William 
and  Mary  College  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 
In  his  remarks,  my  colleague  has  touched 
once  again  with  true  insight  and  great 
sincerity  upon  the  problem  of  main- 
taining our  traditional  system  of  con- 
stitutional checks  and  balances  within 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  serious  enough 
problem  to  warrant  the  careful  consid- 
eration of  every  Member  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  therefore  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  4.  Senator 
GoaDON  Allott,  Republican,  of  Colorado,  ad- 
dressed a  Law  Day  gathering  of  students, 
faculty,  and  alumni  of  the  Marshall  Wythe 
School  of  Law,  William  and  Mary  College, 
Williamsburg.  Va.) 

I  want  to  begin  today.  In  more  ways  than 
one.  with  fundamentals.  All  the  documents 
of  this  Nation  relating  to  the  concepts  of 
law  and  order  are  based  on  these  funda- 
mentals, which  must  remain  sound  and  in- 
violate, or  else  the  entire  complicated  and 
magnificent  superstructure  of  our  society  will 
be  endangered. 

Just  as  you.  I  am  proud  of  those  docu- 
ments, hammered  out  and  tempered  by  the 
men  of  our  Republic,  which  established  these 
fundamental  principles  under  the  actual 
stress  of  a  struggle  for  their  homes,  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  freedoms.  To 
some  of  these  we  will  turn  our  attention. 

The  date  of  Law  Day  is  most  significant.  In 
our  discussion  of  these  principles,  because  It 
gives  those  of  us  who  live  by  these  funda- 
mental concepts  of  freedom  an  opportunity 
to  refute  those  antlhuman  doctrines  of  the 
dogmatists  of  Marxism  on  the  very  same  day 
that  they  have  set  aside  to  reaffirm  their 
Infiexlble  resolve  to  destroy  our  constitu- 
tional order  and  still  the  voice  of  freedom. 

But  principles  are  not  enough.  And  where 
better  than  here — In  this  State,  this  city,  and 
this  ancient  and  honorable  citadel  of  learn- 
ing— to  remind  ourselves  that  the  idea  of 
freedom  needs  the  fulfillment  of  practical  in- 
stitutions, that  a  Virginia -born  Declaration 
of  Independence  is  just  so  much  rhetoric 
without  a  Vlrglnla-bred  constitutional  order, 
and  that  a  free  people  quickly  falls  Into  im- 
potence or  anarchy  without  the  foundations 
of  sound  judgment  and  true  knowledge. 
Virginia  has  endowed  this  Nation  with  stir- 
ring documents,  with  rich  experience,  and 
with  wise  leaders — and  I  can  attest,  from 
my  own  experience  In  the  Nation's  Capitol, 


that  in  such  a  patriot  as  your  revered  senior 
Senator,  the  old  tradition  flourishes  still. 

I  am  honored  today  to  acknowledge  per- 
sonally my  obligation  to  him  for  his  frtend- 
shlp.  courage,  and  counsel. 

In  yoiur  Junior  Senator,  of  course,  you 
have  an  even  more  direct  connection  of 
school  and  capltol.  William  and  Mary  having 
awarded  him  a  doctorate  in  law  just  7  years 
ago. 

That  this  is  the  second  oldest  college  in 
America  is  a  calendar  fact.  The  events  3rou 
have  Infused  into  our  history  are  more 
stirring  than  the  dates,  however.  Jefferson. 
Monroe,  and  Tyler  studied  here.  And  we, 
if  well  advised,  study  them  still. 

There  is  a  practical,  everyday  incident 
that  attaches  our  history  to  youi  school  as 
well.  As  you  may  recall.  George  Waslilng- 
ton.  the  practical  workaday  Washington, 
received  his  first  surveyors'  license  from  this 
school. 

Yet  traditions  that  live  in  memory  nlone 
can  be  choked  in  the  rank  weeds  of  actual 
disuse.  Your  State  knows  that  and  tends  its 
fields  of  contemporary  law  carefully  and 
wisely.  You  have,  uniquely,  a  Commission 
on  Constitutional  Government  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia.  Its  work  is  widely 
known  and  widely  respected.  In  the  area 
of  Federal -State  relationships,  I  would  say. 
Its  work  Is  preeminent.  Its  work  also  is 
very  much  to  the  point  of  what  I  will  dis- 
cuss today. 

From  your  Commission  on  Constitutional 
Goverrunent,  I  recall  very  vividly,  came  a 
recent  reminder  of  some  wise  words  spoken 
by  the  late  Justice  Arthur  Vanderbllt.  Com- 
menting on  the  development  of  the  Federal 
system  In  America,  he  concluded  that  the 
colonists  "had  enough  of  completely  cen- 
tralized government  with  no  distribution  of 
powers  and  they  were  Intent  on  seeing  to  it 
that  they  should  never  suffer  such  grievances 
from  a  government  of  their  own  construc- 
tion." 

Some  of  us  are  still  Intent  upon  that  ob- 
jective. I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  beyond 
all  of  our  partisan  squabbles,  there  is  really 
only  one  issue  which  is  fateful,  for  our  form 
of  government,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
word — fateful.  That  issue  is  whether  we 
will  preserve  a  system  of  distributed  gov- 
ernmental powers — distributed  to  the  States, 
to  the  Federal  legislature,  the  executive,  and 
to  the  Judiciary — or  whether  we  will,  by  a 
government  of  our  own  construction,  cen- 
tralize power  and  retreat  from  liberty. 

One  forceful  goad  for  such  a  retreat  from 
liberty  is  impatience.  Progress,  we  find, 
often  Is  defined  merely  as  velocity.  Motion, 
not  order,  has  become  obsessive  to  some  of 
us.  And  action,  not  wisdom,  has  become  a 
status  sjmibol. 

Ellhu  Root  warned  us  of  this  impatience 
long  before  It  became  a  national  hobby.  He 
wrote  that:  "If  the  people  of  our  country 
yield  to  Impatience  which  would  destroy  the 
sjrstem  that  alone  makes  effective  these  great 
Impersonal  rules  and  preserves  our  consti- 
tutional government,  rather  than  endure  the 
temporary  Inconvenience  of  pursuing  reg- 
ulated methods  of  changing  the  law.  we 
shall  not  be  reforming.  We  shall  not  be 
making  progress,  but  we  shall  be  exhibiting 
that  lack  of  self-control  which  enables  great 
bodies  of  men  to  abide  the  slow  process  of 
orderly  government  rather  than  break  down 
the  barriers  of  order  when  they  are  struck 
by  the  Impulse  of  the  moment." 

This  occasion  is  exactly  right  for  a  restate- 
ment of  that  warning. 

Law  Day  has  a  level  of  meaning  far  beyond 
the  mere  celebration  of  impartial  rules  and 
regulations,  or  even  the  Independence  of  our 
Judicial  system.  It  is  an  invitation  to  dig 
down  to  the  essence  and  principles  of  the 
law.  And  when  we  do  this,  I  suggest  that 
we  win  get  very  close  Indeed,  to  the  heart 
of  American  constitutional  system  and  to 
the  secret  strength  embedded  In  the  sweep 
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at  our  national  experience.  One  principle 
to  be  found  is  that  of  order.  And  tliia  ia 
an  order  beyond  mere  obedience  to  aound 
law:  It  la  an  order  that  emerges  out  of  the 
very  spirit  of  the  law,  and  thus  Is  man's 
best  approximation  of  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal order  and  the  laws  of  nature.  For.  the 
force,  the  Integrity,  the  ultimate  Justice  of 
all  laws,  comes  eventually  not  only  from 
the  words  written  on  paper,  but  from  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Judges,  the  pros- 
ecutors, the  lawyers,  and,  finally,  of  the  cit- 
izens who  sit  as  Jurors  on  Judgment  of  the 
disputes  between  their  fellow  men.  If  the 
devotion  of  any  of  these  falters,  there  is  no 
law.  These  are  not  Just  pious  sentiments. 
They  are,  in  effect,  the  marching  orders  of 
free  men  everywhere  and  the  preamble  to 
the  constitution  of  every  free  society. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  today  that  we  can 
most  profoundly  restate  the  meaning  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  lessons  of  all 
subsequent  American  political  history  as  the 
progressive  working  out,  In  political  action, 
and  political  institutions,  of  the  ideal  of  an 
ordered  freedom.  Tills  history,  from  the 
first,  has  been  caught  up  in  the  tension  be- 
tween ideals  and  practicalities.  Our  insti- 
tutions have  sought  that  subtle  balance  be- 
tween liberty  and  authority  that  avoids  the 
extremes,  alike,  despotism  and  anarchy.  And 
If  America  has  bequeathed  one  overriding 
lesson  to  men  who  cherish  freedom.  It  is 
this:  a  self-governing  people  must  be  a  seU- 
con trolled  people,  each  Individual  respond- 
ing as  best  he  can  to  that  universal  prin- 
ciple of  order  and  Justice  which  his  human 
reason  apprehends. 

Freedom  cannot  be  bought  cheaply.  Con- 
science piirchases  freedom  with  eternal  vig- 
ilance. It  must  be  continually  earned  and 
amortized  over  a  complete  lifetime  of  respon- 
sible citizenship. 

The  American  constitutional  system  is  part 
and  parcel  of  this  same  process.  It  is  a  sys- 
tem of  balanced  order,  and  of  ordered  free- 
dom. One  aspect  is  the  Federal  principle. 
The  other  is  the  balance  of  the  powers 
between  the  three  branches  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  my  purpose  today  to  point 
out  the  dangers  to  our  free  society  from 
the  assault  on  our  Federal  system  by  the 
executive  establishment.  The  Federal  prin- 
ciple Is  a  balance  of  power  and  of  sovereignty 
between  States  and  Nation  and.  within  each 
unit,  between  the  duties  of  obedient  citi- 
zenship and  the  liberties  of  each  Individual 
person.  Also  within  each  unit,  the  principle 
of  balance  extends  to  the  separation  of  gov- 
ernmental powers  among  the  executive  and 
legislative  and  the  Judiciary. 

This  is  unquestionably  fundamental  con- 
stitutional law.  but  particularly  on  this  day. 
Law  Day.  and  especially  in  these  perilous 
times,  a  reexamination  of  fundamentals  Is 
Imperative.  The  balance  of  power  has  been 
described  and  expressed  on  many  occasions 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Coiurt  in  the  case  of  J.  W. 
Hampton.  Jr.  and  Co.  v.  the  United  States 
(276  VS.  394)  Is  as  meaningful  as  any. 
At  page  406,  the  Court  has  this  to  say: 

"In  the  actual  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  or  the  legislature  should 
exercise  the  legislative  power,  the  President 
or  the  State  executive,  the  executive,  and  the 
courts  the  Judicial  power,  and  In  carrying 
out  that  constitutional  division  into  three 
branches  It  Is  a  breach  of  the  national  funda- 
mental law  if  Congress  gives  up  its  legisla- 
tive power  and  transfers  It  to  the  President, 
or  to  the  Judicial  branch,  or  if  by  law  It 
attempts  to  Invest  Itself  or  Its  Members 
with  either  executive  power  or  Judicial 
power." 

Always  at  the  fulcrum  of  this  delicate  yet 
enduring  balance  Is  the  responsible  and  in- 
formed citizen  whose  central  position  In  the 
American  system  has  nowhere  been  better 
summed  up  than  by  the  late  Justice.  Robert 
Jackson.  In  these  words: 


"It  is  not  the  function  of  our  Government 
to  keep  the  citizens  from  falling  into  error. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  citizen  to  keep  the 
Government  from  falling  into  error. 

What  is  my  point  In  returning  to  first  prln. 
clples?  Is  it  simply  the  tradition  of  such 
occasions  as  Law  Day  to  haul  out  and  re- 
furbish a  reminder  or  two  of  the  soiirces  of 
our  national  heritage — and  then  tuck  them 
away  again  for  another  year  and  another 
patriotic  celebration?  I  almost  wish  that 
this  were  true — that  all  these  principles  that 
"go  without  saying"  were,  indeed,  still  going. 
But  I  fear  that  the  truth  Is  far  different.  It 
Is  dangerously  different.  I  fear  that  these 
principles  of  balance  and  of  order  In  the 
Federal  system  may  become  museum  pieces 
In  a  democracy  that  has  lost  its  dynamic 
Impulse. 

The  attack  comes  in  two  nutjor  forms :  from 
an  ever-mounting  bureaucratic  centralism 
which  tlu-eatens  to  destroy  the  Federal  sys- 
tem Itself,  and.  secondly,  from  within  this 
monster  State,  a  self -serving  executive  estab- 
lishment. This  executive  establishment,  is 
not  Jxist  the  President  alone,  but  that 
monstrosity  that  has  grown  under  the  execu- 
tive, theoretically  under  his  direction.  It  is 
as  arrogant,  as  It  is  power  hungry.  It  is  as 
self-confldent  as  It  is  contemptuous  of  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  "attack"  Is  the  right  word  here,  be- 
cause we  deal  here  with  a  truly  revolutionary 
assa\Ut  on  the  traditional  practices  of  the 
American  constitutional  system.  If  the  as- 
sault succeeds,  then  government  by  law  dis- 
appears to  be  supplanted  by  government  by 
threat.  Intimidation,  by  executive  flat — and 
at  the  very  best,  by  benevolent  paternalism. 
It  mxist  not  be  permitted  to  succeed.  We 
I  have  powerful  resources  with  which  to 
counterattack:  First,  the  great  documents  of 
our  American  heritage  Itself,  no  matter  how 
cynically  they  may  be  regarded  by  the  new 
breed.  And  a  mlghtly  legion  is  also  at 
hand — the  great  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  people.  I  am  convinced  that 
most  of  them  are  on  the  side  of  bold  and 
responsible  State  and  local  leaders  and  of 
their  representatives,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  Is  a  mighty  legion.  But  the  Job  Is  a 
tough  one.  What  is  involved  Is  the  courage 
to  live  in  freedom.  And  that  must  mean, 
within  the  framework  of  Impartial  law,  free- 
dom for  everyone,  everywhere  in  the  Nation, 
who  Is  prepared  to  accept  the  burdens  of 
citizenship.  It  means  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  not  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  nor 
by  executive  decree,  but  out  of  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  free  men  and  women.  It 
means  a  reftisal  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  officials  to  be  bribed  by  the  lure  of 
Federal  handouts  Into  the  full-scale  rout 
of  State  sovereignty.  It  means  a  parallel 
willingness  to  meet  real  needs  and  to  pro- 
vide essential  public  services — as  both  stimu- 
lus and  support  to  private  initiative  and 
individual  enterprise.  It  means,  in  brief. 
State  and  local  leadership  of  such  qiiailty  as 
will  arouse  the  people  to  the  vigorovis  de- 
fense of  their  threatened  liberties.  There 
Is  no  lesson,  on  this  score,  that  I  would 
presume  to  teach  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

My  own  theater  of  battle  lies  In  the  halls 
of  the  US.  Capitol  where  the  same  fight  Is 
being  waged,  and  the  same  stakes  are  at 
issue:  the  balanced  order  of  the  American 
constitutional  system,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  American  people.  Here,  the  fight  is 
shrouded  In  my  mystique  of  something 
called  "the  national  interest" — which,  al- 
legedly, only  the  Executive  Is  able  to  trans- 
late Into  public  policy — and  by  the  half-truth 
that  only  the  President  represents  all  the 
people.  Of  course,  he  represents  all  of  the 
people.  But,  taken  one  by  one,  and  as  an 
Institution,  BO.  too,  does  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  And  precisely  the  genius 
of  the  American  jxtlltlcal  system  is  that  it 
strikes  a  balance  between  these  two  equal 
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governmental  partners.  Just  as  It  must  ^w 
strike  a  baUnce  with  the  third  of  tv!-? 
equal  partners,  the  judiciary.  lu  dnuu!!!!! 
principle  Is  to  subject  all  matters  of  n^I! 
policy  to  the  Interplay  of  wisdom  and  iW^ 
ment  and  experience  of  each.  This  Is  not  * 
system  that  presumes  to  have  a  hot  ww 
to  the  absolute  truth— but  only  the  coS* 
dence  that  we  can  approach  it  cloccst  b« 
filtering  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  th! 
whole  people  through  responsible  and  rww! 
sentatlve  Institutions.  Our  model  is  no* 
that  of  a  throne  room— but  rather  that  o* 
a  free  and  public  assembly,  a  forum  of  *«. 
liberation  and  decision. 

And  thU  Is  a  working  model,  too.  bsckM 
by  nearly  two  centuries  of  hard  testlnginw 
of  effective  experience.  It  has  worked  flr»t 
of  all.  because  the  American  community  ii 
marked  not  only  by  those  differences  which 
make  government  necessary  but  also  by  thott 
more  basic  agreemenu  which  alone  m.^. 
democratic  government  possible,  it  h^ 
worked  because  the  American  people  cherish 
both  freedom  and  order — and  have  «uc- 
ceeded.  to  a  great  degree,  In  enjoying  both 
And  It  has  worked  because  the  essentlsi 
principle  of  balance  has  been  respected— m 
between  State  and  Nation,  and  as  ainoa> 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial,  ith^ 
worked  as  well,  because  the  balance  amoDf 
the  three  branches  has  until  recentlyTheto 
maintained. 

It  Is  this  principle  that  Is  now  under  the 
gim.  An  executive  establishment  that  en. 
dently  regards  humility  as  the  eighth  capital 
sin — with  limitless  arrogance  to  offaet  Its 
lack  of  tempered  Judgment — puffed  up  with 
self-importance  rather  than  held  in  the 
checkrelns  of  self-discipline — this,  in  bit 
view,  Is  the  source  of  the  menace. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  about  my  meanlag. 
Let  me  give  examples  of  the  contribution 
this  makes  to  the  breakdown  of  our  Aawri- 
can  order.  The  current  debate  over  "man- 
aged" and  distorted  news  Is  a  prime  case  In 
point.  And  the  passions  aroused  by  Mr 
Sylvesters  all  too  candid  statement  of  right 
ends  Justifying  false  means  have  tended  to 
obscure  the  central  Issue.  This  admlnlstn- 
tlon  seems  to  be  saying  to  the  American 
people.  In  effect,  we  will  tell  you  what  we 
think  you  ought  to  know — at  our  dlacre- 
tlon,  and  oxu*  convenience,  and  as  a  lever 
to  generate  popular  support  for  our  policial. 
I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  execu- 
tive spokesmen,  misguided  as  It  may  be.  Bat 
I  do  question  their  lack  of  adherence  to  a 
principle  of  free  government  that  was  self- 
evident  In  Jefferson's  Day  and  to  which  lon< 
history  has  added  greater  urgency  BtlU. 
That  Is,  a  free  people  can  be  truly  self-goT- 
emlng  only  If  it  possesses  the  Impartial  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  Its  Judgment  of 
policy  alternatives.  Managed  news,  which, 
by  design,  misinforms — makes  a  mockery  of 
this  democratic  process. 

Another  case  In  point,  this  Is  the  oonflnned 
habit  of  the  executive  to  present  all  Its  pro- 
grams as  be-alls  and  end-alls,  and  to  brand 
congressional  opposition  as  sheer  and  self- 
ish obstruction  to  "the  national  interest. " 
Once  more,  sincerity  Is  not  the  Issue;  what 
is  at  Issue  Is  the  attempt  thus  to  cut  off 
meaningful  debate  even  before  It  can  get 
started.  When  the  executive  dusts  off  a 
pump-prlmlng  public-works  program — out- 
side the  traditional  framework  of  congrea- 
sional  control — and  claims  that  It  will  forth- 
with "solve"  the  unemployment  problem — 
well,  that's  It.  Any  and  all  further  quea- 
tlons  are  Just  so  many  roadblocks  to  prof- 
resB.  And  the  Congressman  who  darea  to 
doubt  that  this  program  will  be  either  effi- 
cient or  effective  Is  labeled  Inhuman  and  In- 
sensitive to  the  Flight  of  the  poor  and  the 
downtrodden.  Nonsense  this  may  well  be. 
But  on  the  record,  devilishly  effective  non- 
sense Is  cutting  off  realistic  debate  and  la 
reducing  Congress  to  a  rubber  stamp. 

A  third  Illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  this 
menace.     More  and  more  with  the  passing 
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of  each  debt -ridden  year,  there  is  a  growing 
^•sumption  and  acceptance  that  if  any- 
t^mt"  needs  to  be  done  anywhere  in  the 
i^iOTlcan  community,  the  only  agent  of 
Theresa  Is  the  central  Government.  The 
^i^patlon  of  the  tax  dollar,  not  Just  In 
jnoAea  of  taxation,  but  In  total  amounts,  has 
teft  the  municipality,  the  county,  and  the 
gtate  with  IruMlequate  resources  to  play 
their  rightful  roles.  The  ability  to  deal,  at 
lyoixt»,  with  the  local  problem*  and  respon- 
(Ibllitles  la  thus  diminished,  and  with  each 
<llnilni»hment  comes  a  renewed  clamor  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  something. 
Xljus  the  Federal  grows  larger  feeding  upon 
Itself,  while  the  local  government  Is  forced 
to  yield  more. 

TtiuB  the  omnipotent  b\ireaucracy  of  the 
executive  establishment  serves  to  break 
down  the  order  of  our  day  established  by  the 
great  documents  of  our  heritage.  The  Hat  of 
priorities  of  the  establishments  Is  endless. 
It  Includes  "emergency"  public  works;  oper- 
ttlng  rules  and  standards  In  that  vast  area 
of  public  welfare:  arbitrary  regulation  of 
power  transmission  over  Federal  lands;  and 
production  controls  on  agricultural  com- 
modities. If  It  continues  to  grow,  it  will  en- 
compass everything  from  school  dropouts 
md  Juvenile  delinquents  to  •  •  •  as  recently 
released  from  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tQf«  •  •  •  the  type  of  shoes  you  should 
wesr — all  without  benefit  of  Congress.  The 
otw  battle  cry  Is  for  "staiKlby"  authority. 
And  thus  the  erosion  of  congressional  power 
continues,  and  with  It  the  sequence  that 
leads  to  a  dlminlshment  of  State  govern- 
ment. 

This,  as  I  see  It.  Is  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  those  of  us  who  really  be- 
lieve In  the  institution  and  retention  of  a 
rapubllc.  I  can  sense  the  question  forming 
in  your  minds:  Why  doesnt  Congress  do 
tomething.  and  why  do  they  yield?  Fortu- 
tunately,  your  State  and  mine  both  have 
Members  who  do  want  to  stop  this.  But  our 
numbers  are  pitifully  few.  Watch  the  roll- 
calls  at  the  Senate,  for  example,  and  see  how 
many  of  these  basic  decisions  are  made  to- 
ward a  more  centralized,  all-powerful  gov- 
tnunent  by  a  vote  of  almost  3  to  1.  It  comes 
with  deadening  regularity. 

The  battle  can  be  won.  It  cannot  be  won 
by  citizen  responsibility  In  one-third  of  the 
States,  It  must  be  won  with  a  good  majority. 

The  usurpation  of  our  right  to  have  the 
truth,  disguising  additional  central  powers 
u  being  In  the  "national  Interest,"  the  rele- 
gation of  local  governments  to  a  lesser  Im- 
portance with  each  new  day — all  of  these  can 
be  stopped  by  a  citizenry  conscious  of  and 
concerned  with  the  moral  factors  of  law.  In 
thla,  we  lawyers  have  an  added  responsibility 
becauM  we  each  began  our  practice  with  an 
oath  of  support  to  our  Constitution.  We 
can.  In  this  form  of  society,  choose  to  sur- 
render our  freedoms.  Our  freedom  gives  xxb 
even  that  ultimate  choice  •  •  •  to  renounce 
freedom.  We  can  do  It  dramatically  and 
with  palnnil  polntedness.  by  constitutional 
amendment.  Or  ironically,  we  can  do  It  by 
simply  allowing  a  series  of  painless  defaults, 
which.  In  turn,  create  an  Insldiovis  erosion  of 
the  principles  of  freedom. 

To  all  of  us.  law  students  and  members  of 
the  bar  alike.  It  Is  upon  us.  because  of  our 
training,  that  the  special  responsibility  falls 
for  the  prevention  of  this  Insidious  erosion. 
It  is  for  us  to  restore,  in  American  public  af- 
fairs, that  lawful  order  from  which  freemen 
derive  their  atandards  of  Judgment  and 
within  whose  framework  they  seek  their  In- 
dividual fulfillment. 


PROPOSED  REAL  ESTATE  TAX  IN- 
CREASE FOR  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA RESIDENTS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  my  committee  work  in  connec- 


tion with  the  District  of  Colimibia  Com- 
mittee I  have  observed  considerable 
discussion  in  relation  to  possible  means 
of  raising  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  questions  discussed  in- 
cluded types  of  taxes  within  the  District 
and  whether  there  should  be  additional 
property  taxes. 

On  May  6, 1963,  Mr.  Carl  Shipley  spoke 
to  the  Forest  Hill  Citizens  Association 
and  on  May  2.  1963,  he  sp<^e  to  the  Mt. 
OUvet  Heights  Citizens  Association.  Both 
of  those  speeches  state  facts  and  flgiires 
as  to  wliat  would  happen  in  relation  to 
the  tax  structure  on  real  property  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  event  the 
proposals  of  this  administration  should 
be  adopted  as  a  revenue-raising  measure. 
Because  I  think  the  speeches  are  of  ex- 
treme interest  to  the  people  within  the 
District  and  to  many  other  people  who 
will  be  coming  here  in  the  future,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Shipley's 
remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Kennedy  and  his  special  adviser 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  affairs,  Charles 
Horsky  of  Maryland,  have  recommended  a 
substantial  real  estate  tax  increase  for 
District  of  Columbia  residents — from  $2.50  to 
$2.70  per  $100  of  assessed  value.  Only  46.2 
percent  of  the  District's  land  Is  taxable  (14,- 
164  acres) — the  rest  Is  tax  exempt  because 
It  Is  owned  by  the  Government,  foreign  na- 
tions, schools,  and  churches.  The  taxable 
real  estate  already  bears  an  unfair  tax  burden 
In  order  to  supply  municipal  services  to  sub- 
tirban  nonresidents  who  work  here.  We  will 
pay  $60.6  million  In  real  estate  taxes  in  1963. 
We  paid  only  $51  million  in  1900 — Just  3 
years  ago. 

District  of  Columbia  real  estate  taxes  were 
Increased  from  $1.75  In  1947  to  $2  In  1948, 
$2.15  in  1950.  $2.20  in  1955.  $2J30  In  1957.  and 
up  to  $2.50  In  1962.  Since  1957  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  has  Increased  about  25  per- 
cent— 9  percent  represents  the  general  reas- 
sessment In  1960,  and  much  of  the  rest  addi- 
tional reassessments  In  various  sections  of 
the  city.  Today  some  residential  property, 
without  additional  Improvements,  pays  twice 
the  tax  it  paid  In  1957. 

A  real  estate  tax  Increase  will  drive  more 
business  enterprises  to  the  suburbs,  and  dis- 
courage new  business  from  locating  here 
We  need  more  businesses  so  our  young  people 
can  get  Jobs.  Half  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenues  are  paid  by  or  collected  through 
commercial  activities. 

We  have  76.000  owner-occupied  residential 
properties  out  of  a  total  of  262.000  homes. 
This  is  one  of  the  lowest  ratios  (1  In  3)  In 
the  Nation.  The  proposed  20-cent  real  estate 
tax  Increase  will  make  home  ownership  more 
expensive,  and  home  acquisition  more  difB- 
cult.  It  win  aggravate  the  "flight  to  the 
suburbs"  of  upper-class  residential  owners, 
and  discourage  new  residents  from  locating 
In  the  District.  Rents  on  apartments  and 
rooms  must  go  up,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  with  fixed  or  retired  income. 

The  Kennedy  administration's  proposed 
District  of  Columbia  real  estate  tax  increase 
will  squeeze  another  $5  million  a  year  out  of 
District  of  Columbia  taxpayers.  It  will  make 
District  of  Coliunbla  real  estate  taxes  higher 
than  Alexandria,  Arlington,  Fairfax  County 
and  City,  and  Falls  Church.  Only  blue-chip 
Montgomery  and  Prince  George  counties  will 
be  higher — 35 14  cents  and  7>/2  cents  respec- 
tively, a  small  differential. 

Why  do  not  President  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Horsky  fight  for  an  adequate  Federal  pay- 
ment,    measured     by     need     above     taxes 


comparable  to  adjacent  Jiu-lsdlctlons?  Con- 
gressional committees  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  have  recommended 
this  for  years.  Why  do  they  not  advocate  a  1  - 
percent  withholding  tax  on  nonresidents'  In- 
come at  the  source,  as  Is  exacted  by  hundreds 
of  cities  which  have  a  large  commuter  work- 
ing population?  The  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  have  recommended  this.  It 
would  raise  twice  as  much  ($10  million)  as 
the  proposed  real  estate  tax  Increase. 

The  District  of  Columbia  budget  and  tax 
policies  should  encourage  an  inflow  of  new 
businesses  and  residents,  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic activity — not  drive  what  we  have  left 
over  the  District  line. 

President  Kennedy's  District  of  Columbia 
adviser,  Charles  A.  Horsky,  a  Maryland  resi- 
dent, is  trying  to  "panic"  Congress  Into  ac- 
tion on  the  Kennedy  proposed  tax  Increase 
fcM-  District  residents  by  a  phony  cry  of 
"crisis."  District  resldenU  in  1961  paid 
about  $225  per  person  in  taxes — well  above 
the  U.S.  average.  We  are  already  paying 
more  than  our  local  share  of  a  national  ob- 
ligation— upkeep  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Any  budget  Increase  should  be  met  by  an 
Increased  Federal  payment.  It  is  fiscal  du- 
plicity for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  recommend  a  tax 
cut  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  but  a  tax  in- 
crease for  the  District  of  Columbia  residenU. 
It  Is  somewhat  ridiculous  to  find  President 
Kennedy  urging  an  increase  in  sales,  income, 
and  real  estate  taxes  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia residents,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment occupies  43  i>ercent  of  omr  land  tax 
free,  but  pays  only  12  percent  of  the  budget. 
Mr.  Kennedy  recommends  that  Congress  pay 
only  16  percent  next  year,  when  In  all  fair- 
ness he  should  be  fighting  for  at  least  43 
percent  of  the  budget — a  Federal  payment  of 
$138  million.  Up  until  1921  the  Federal  pay- 
ment was  50  percent  of  our  budget.  Since 
then  It  has  fiuctuated  from  a  high  of  39  Vs 
percent  in  1924  to  a  low  of  8Vi  percent  in 
1954.  Land  area  would  be  a  fairer  standard 
for  the  Federal  payment  than  a  real  estate 
tax  equivalent.  The  National  Government 
throws  a  cost  burden  on  the  District  far  in 
excess  of  Its  share  of  the  real  estate  tax. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  large  Democratic  majori- 
ties In  the  Senate  and  House.  How  about 
some  Presidential  leadership  where  It 
counts — not  In  bold  speeches,  but  in  Con- 
gress? 

There  is  no  "crisis"  or  impending  "deficits" 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  finances.  To  the 
extent  Mr.  Hcu^y  implies  otherwise,  he  is 
misrepresenting  the  facts.  The  District  of 
Coltunbla  staff  officials  have  advised  the 
Conunissloners  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia budget  for  fiscal  1964  "can  be  financed 
from  available  revenue  sources."  This  is  an 
Increase  of  over  $3  mlUlon  above  1963  ap- 
propriations. Why  drive  everyone  but  wel- 
fare clients  to  the  suburbs  )if  tax  Increases? 
Budget  and  tax  policies  should  encourage  an 
"inflow"  of  new  residents,  and  a  "non-out- 
flow" of  existing  residents.  The  District 
should  offer  an  advantageous  tax  dlfferen- 
tUl. 

Instead  of  a  tax  increase  recommenda- 
tion. District  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  some 
assurances  from  Mr.  Horsky: 

1 .  That  all  waste  and  inefficiency  have  been 
cut  from  the  District  government.  Why 
should  we  have  the  largest  and  highest  paid 
municipal  work  force  In  the  United  States? 

2.  That  cheating  and  fraud  are  eliminated 
from  the  Welfare  Department.  Why  should 
we  have  the  worst  administered  welfare  pro- 
gram in  the  United  States? 

3.  That  municipal  employees  will  be  re- 
quired to  reside  and  pay  taxes  in  the  Dis- 
trict. Why  should  District  residents  pay 
nearly  $60  million  in  taxes  each  year  for 
salaries  of  nonresident  city  employees — one- 
third  of  the  30.0(X>  who  work  for  District  of 
Columbia  taxpayers? 

4.  That  our  police  procedures  are  geared 
to  our  public  safety  needs.    Why  should  we 
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have  one  of  the  wont  crime  records  In  the 
Nation,  when  we  have  the  second  largest 
police  force? 

When  Mr.  Horsky  and  the  White  House 
meet  their  responsibilities  for  providing  the 
Nation's  Capital  with  honest  and  efficient 
government,  we  will  have  no  difficulty  get- 
ting an  adequate  Federal  payment,  and  Mr. 
Kennedy's  proposed  tax  increases  will  be  un- 
necessary. 


manned  lunar  landing  alone  is  estimated 
variously  from  $20  to  940  biUion  during  this 
decade.  I  should  prefer  to  take  advance  action 
to  forestall  any  expenditure  of  funds  and 
any  development  of  Inefficient  practices 
which  might  result  in  waste. 

To  furnish  the  basis  for  wisdom  in  con- 


May  li 


in  adopting  the  proposal  of  retired  n. 
equalization,    often    caUed    recomniit 
tion.  is  most  gratifying  and  encourMtal 
to  me.    It  makes  me  feel  as  thouSrSj 
unsuccessful  effort  last  year  to  tet  »m 
To  furnish  the  basu  for  wisdom  in  con-      proposal  adopted  by  the  Senate  ArwT* 
greasional  Judgment.  I  hope  our  committee      Sei-vices  Committee  was  not  in  vo^"^ 
will    call   witnesses    who   represent   a   broad      may  have  indirertlv  r^ntZ\.,t  !.        ****• 
spectrum  of  opinion  in  official  and  unofficial      Stfon  tISen  thK  ve«^S.  f k"'^?  ^  ^ 
circles  noted  for  their  ability  to  relate  the        ^    n  ».        this  year  by  the  House     T 

formulation  of  Government  policy  to  sclen-      ?"*"  continue  to  fight  for  the  reconiDu- 
tiflc    programs.     This    seems    to    me    to    be      t*"0"  proposal  within  the  Senate  ArmZrt 


MANNED  LUNAR  LANDING  PROGRAM 

Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  last  week     particularly  necessary  since  the  President  has     Services  Committee  and  for  Itsretentlon 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com-     '"»?"«*    that   Congress    is   responsible    for     in  the  military  pay  bill — and  hooe  th^ 


mlttee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences — and  in  my  capacity  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  that  committee — 
I  proposed  that  the  committee  put  the 
manned  lunar  progrstm  in  greater  i>er- 
spective  by  calling  witnesses  who  rep- 
resent a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion  in  of- 
ficial and  unofficial  circles  noted  for  their 
ability  to  relate  the  formulation  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  scientific  programs. 
I  expressed  the  belief  that  this  was 
particularly  necessary  since  President 
Kennedy  implied  that  Congress  is  re- 
sponsible for  identifying  those  areas  in 
the  space  budget  where  there  may  be 
waste  when  he  said  on  April  3.  1963 — 

It  may  be  that  there's  waste  in  the  space 
budget.  If  there's  waste,  then  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  cut  out  by  the  Congress  and  I'm 
sure  it  wUl  be. 

While  we  all  look  forward  to,  and  pray 
fervently  for,  a  successful  and  safe  mis- 
sion by  Major  Cooper  tomorrow  or  later, 
I  think  that  it  is  well  in  these  times  of 
emotional  exhilaration  to  retain  our  per- 
spective and  objectivity.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  letter 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andcsson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  April  3,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said  "It  may  be  that  there's 
waste  in  the  space  budget.  If  there's  waste, 
then  I  think  it  ought  to  be  cut  out  by  the 
Congre&s  and  I'm  sure  it  will  be."  In  this 
connection,  I  have  been  considering  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  of  which 
I  am  ranking  minority  member,  for  author- 
izing the  fiscal  1964  budget  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Clearly  our  committee  has  a  special  obli- 
gation at  the  present  time  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  objectives,  programs,  and 
budget  represented  by  NASA's  request  for 
$5,712  million,  an  Increase  of  92  billion  over 
the  fiscal  1963  budget  which  had  only  last 
year  been  raised  S2  billion  over  the  1962  fig- 
ure. When  an  agency's  budget  grows  at  the 
rate  of  M  billion  In  2  years,  the  situation 
demands  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the  Congress. 

Having  served  for  many  years  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions. I  am  familiar  with  examples  of  waste 
which  have  been  discovered  after  unneces- 
sary expenditures  have  already  been  in- 
curred. In  such  cases,  there  is  not  much 
that  can  be  done  except  to  regret  that 
essential  facts  were  not  marshaled  in  time 
for  the  committees  and  the  Congress  to  use 
with  foresight  in  preventing  needless 
expense. 

Since  the  space  budgets  are  fairly  near  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  rising  costs,  and  the 


identifying  those  areas  in  the  space  budget 
where  there  may  be  waste. 

I  realize  that  the  recent  objectives  of  our 
space  program  were  sent  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  the  Congress  on  May  25,  1961.  when 
he  defined  "urgent  national  needs."  and  that 
since  then  Congress  has  twice  voted  in  favor 
of  annual  appropriations  for  the  space  goals 
of  accelerating  worldwide  space  communica- 
tions, a  satellite  weather  system,  a  nuclear 
rocket;  and  "before  this  decade  is  out,  of 
landing  a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning 
him  safely  to  earth." 

I  recaU.  too.  that  at  that  time  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  for  a  Judgment  In  ac- 
cepting a  "firm  commitment"  to  the  manned 
lunar  program  which  was  estimated  after 
1962  to  be  between  $7  to  $0  bUllon  addi- 
tional over  the  next  5  years. 

As  we  know,  one  Congress  cannot  legally 
commit  succeeding  Congresses  to  long-range 
future  courses  of  action,  although  it  is  usual 
for  programs  in  the  public  interest,  strongly 
supported  by  public  opinion,  to  be  consist- 
ently continued. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  this  legal  reason 
that  I  think  our  committee  should  study 
the  objectives  of  our  space  activities,  the 
allocation  of  our  resources,  and  the  benefits 
we  hope  to  derive  from  the  uses  and  explora- 
tion of  outer  space.  Rather,  it  Is  because 
I  think  the  priority  given  the  manned  lunar 
program  is  more  of  an  issue  now  than  it 
was  2  years  ago.  At  least  the  criticisms  have 
crystallized  more,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
study  the  types  of  objections  which  are  being 
raised  and  to  find  answers  which  people  will 
understand. 

Our  committee  members  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  balance  expenditures  with  taxation 
for  this  purpose,  nor  are  we  In  a  position 
to  choose  between  competing  national  ob- 
jectives. But  we  are  in  a  position  to  study 
the  allocation  of  money,  resovirces,  person- 
nel, and  facilities  In  our  space  activities. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  obtain  the  facts  which 
will  enable  us  to  establish  criteria  for  the 
effective  coordination  and  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  our  space  program. 

We  have  all  strongly  favored  VS.  pre- 
eminence in  the  space  age,  and  spwce  legis- 
lation has  received  not  only  bipartisan  but. 
almost  always,  unanimous  support  during 
the  past  5  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  criticisms 
expressed  concerning  the  allocation  of  funds 
within  the  space  budget,  and  the  amount 
of  the  total  budget,  are  coming  from  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  as  well  as  from 
some  scientists  and  engineers  who  are  not 
identified  with  either  party. 

I  do  not.  therefore,  regard  NASA's  budget 
for  fiscal  1964  as  a  partisan  matter.  The 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  our  space 
funds  is  an  area  where  public  understanding 
is  needed  to  resolve  any  doubts  about  our 
course  of  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Makcaret  Chase  SMrrn. 

US.  Senator. 


RETIRED  MILITARY  PAY  EQUALIZA- 
TION 

Mrs.    SMITH.      Mr.    President,    the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


the  Senate  will  take  the  same  actloj^ 
the  House  has  to  correct  this  long  over 
due  jusUce  to  those  of  the  military  wiU 
retired  prior  to  1958. 


Mr. 


FACT  OF  CHANGE 

PEARSON.  Mr.  President  the 
central  fact  of  American  life  today  ii 
that  we  live  in  a  time  of  accelentM] 
change,  brought  about  through  the 
scientific  and  technological  advances 

These  rapid  changes  influence  almost 
all  forms  of  human  endeavor  and  di- 
rectly have  a  relationship  to  problems  of 
importance. 

In  the  field.  Government  has  recog- 
nized the  problems  and  has  taken  re- 
medial steps.  Yet  there  has  been— «ul 
this  is  perhaps  the  genius  of  our  system— 
a  recognition  of  the  practical  and  human 
problems  involved. 

An  editorial  in  the  Southwest  Dally 
Times  of  Liberal,  Kans..  enUtled.  "P*ct 
of  Change"  clearly  develops  this  concept 
and  is,  I  think,  a  brief  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  problem  Involved. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  conseot 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pact  of  Chance 

No  one.  needless  to  say.  likes  to  see  bis  Job 
disappear.  And  society  at  large  feels  t 
wrench  when  progress  makes  certain  Jobs  ob- 
solete. Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  recognlwd 
this  situation  when  he  said:  "The  pr«sl<lln| 
fact  in  otir  time  *  *  *  is  the  fact  of  cbaoge. 
A  job  lued  to  be  something  that  a  man  u- 
pected  to  have  all  his  life,  and  our  trouble 
today  is  that  Is  what  he  still  expects  *  •  • 
(yet)  a  Job  is  no  longer  something  which 
most  people  can  reasonably  expect  to  have 
or  to  perform  the  rest  of  their  lives.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  change." 

The  change  lies  in  technological  advances, 
and  in  the  forces  of  comptetition.  A  primary 
current  example  lies  in  the  obsolete  railroad 
work  rules — the  source  of  "featberbeddlng' 
which  cost  this  hard-pressed  industry  some- 
thing like  $600  million  a  year.  A  dUtin- 
gulshed  Presidential  Commission  recom- 
mended sweeping  changes.  The  Federal 
courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
held  that  the  railroads  have  the  legal  right 
to  make  adjustments. 

But  human  values  have  not  been  aban- 
doned. The  Commission  also  recommended 
protective  provisions  for  workers  which  have 
been  termed  unprecedented  in  cost  and  ma(- 
nltude — and  which  the  railroads  accepted. 
No  displaced  worker  would  be  summarily 
dismissed.  To  provide  one  illustration,  the 
Commission  agreed  that  27,000  firemen  now 
in  road  freight  or  yard  service  with  10  or 
more  years'  seniority  should  be  kept  on  with 
fxill  Job  rights  until  retirement,  death  or 
other  attrition  ends  their  jobs.  Those  with 
lesser  seniority  will  also  get  substantial  bene- 
fits, retraining  for  other  work  among  them. 
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The  clock  ticks  on.  and  no  one  can  stop  it. 
rellroadlng.   one   hour  must   follow  the 

,t— the  happy  part  U  that  the  htunan  ele- 
2«jt  has  been  considered  as  seriously  as  the 
,joDorolc  element. 

TO    CURB    THE    JUNKETEERS 

jjlr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
president,  last  Tuesday,  May  7,  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  384  to  2  passed  the 
Burleson  resolution — the  resolution 
which  proposes  to  put  a  curb  on  unneces- 
jjry  junketing  by  Members  of  Congress. 
This  resolution  would  still  allow  ade- 
nuate  funds  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
peoses  of  bona  fide  oflBclal  tripe  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  it  would  require  a 
gtrict  accounting  of  such  expenditures. 

On  March  19,  1963,  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  63,  which  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  the  Burleson  bill.  Both  of 
these  have  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  and  I  am  urging  that 
prompt  hearings  be  held  and  that  It  be 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  our  action. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
tn  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Thursday, 
Hay  9,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  cusB  THE  JxTtna 


1  was  a  child  in  1923  when  the  people 
of  Indiana's  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict first  sent  Arthur  Greenwood  to 
Washington  to  serve  them  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  the  19  years  that 
followed  our  country  encountered  many 
crises.  But  none,  to  men  like  Arthur 
Greenwood,  was  insurmountable.  Crises 
were  only  challenges  and  challenges  were 
met  with  solutions. 

Ehiring  the  turbulent  first  100  days  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal,  it  was 
Arthur  Greenwood  who  was  chosen  by 
fellow  Democratic  colleagues  to  serve  as 
majority  whip  in  the  House.  His  able 
leadership  helped  steer  this  Nation  on  a 
great  new  course,  and  his  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  people 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

In  his  passing  we  have  lost  a  valued 
acquaintance  and  noble  spirit. 


The  Senate  may  not  follow  suit,  but  the 
Bouse  has  done  a  fine  day's  work  In  its  over- 
whelming vote — 384  to  3 — to  put  a  curb  on 
Junketing  Members  of  Congress.  The  action 
baa  been  long  overdue.  It  lays  down  rules 
that  are  at  once  simple  and  sensible.  Under 
them.  Senators  and  Representatives  would 
DO  longer  be  outrageously  favored  on  their 
travels  abroad.  They  would  still  enjoy  cer- 
tain advantages,  of  course,  but  they  would 
have  to  give  an  accounting  of  them,  and  that 
would  be  an  excellent  thing. 

Thus.  If  the  House  bill  becomes  law.  Con- 
ircssmen  on  foreign  trips  will  henceforth 
have  the  same  per  diem  expense  account — 
from  aia  to  a30 — as  employees  of  the  execu- 
Uve  branch.  Further,  they  will  have  to 
report  their  expenditures  In  detail  and  sup- 
port them  with  receipts  and  other  documen- 
ution  whenever  they  exceed  the  per  diem 
rate.  As  a  further  check  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  file  an  exact  ac- 
oounUng  of  counterpart  money  (the  cur- 
rencies of  the  countries  visited)  handed  out 
to  each  congressional  visitor  in  Paris.  Lon- 
dOD,  Copenhagen.  Stockholm  and  ever  so 
many  other  places  that  our  national  legls- 
Utors  find  delightful  on  "investigating" 
tours. 

The  reform  envisioned  here  seems  self- 
evidently  wholesome.  But  the  Senate  may 
balk  at  it.  After  all.  in  the  world's  greatest 
deliberative  body,  there  is  an  historically  in- 
grained reluctance  to  give  up  special  privi- 
leges of  any  kind.  Even  so,  abuses  have 
their  limits,  and  the  American  people  have 
good  reason  to  demand  that  an  end  be  put 
to  the  scandalous  Junketeering  of  some  of 
our  Congressmen.  The  House  has  shown 
the  way  for  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  HERBERT 
GREENWOOD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  April  26.  of  Arthur  Herbert  Green- 
wood, a  distinguished  son  of  Indiana  and 
a  dedicated  servant  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 


LEGISLATIVE  ADVOCACY  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  LAWYER 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Journal  contains  an  article  en- 
titled "Legislative  Advocacy  and  the 
Government  Lawyer,"  by  Dr.  Ross  D. 
Netherton,  counsel  for  legal  research  of 
the  Highway  Research  Board,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research 
Council. 

In  this  article,  Dr.  Netherton  deals 
with  the  dilemma  which  most  Govern- 
ment lawyers  face  when  they  must  com- 
pete with  the  army  of  lobbyists  repre- 
senting private  Interest  groups.  His 
suggestions  as  to  how  lawyers  represent- 
ing the  public  can  function  effectively 
without  resorting  to  the  tactics  that 
have  called  forth  condemnation  and 
regulation  of  lobbying  are  commendable 
and  deserve  wide  notice  among  those 
who  are  part  of  the  legislative  process 
on  both  the  national  and  local  levels. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Legislative  Advocacy   and  the  Oovehnment 
LAvrrxB 
(By  Ross  D.  Netherton) 
(Note. — From  time  to  time  various  aspects 
of  fact  finding  for  legislation  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  department.    The  present  con- 
tribution emphasizing  the  Infiuence  of  the 
Government  lawyer  In  this  process.    The  au- 
thor  Is   counsel   for  legal  research   for   the 
Highway    Research    Board    of    the    National 
Academy     of     Sciences — National     Research 
Council.) 

It  has  been  customary  to  think  of  the  gov- 
ernment lawyer's  role  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess as  either  that  of  a  draftsman  of  statutes 
or  that  of  a  technical  specialist  working  in 
the  background  of  a  legislative  Investigation. 
Seldom  has  counsel  for  a  public  agency 
thought  of  himself  as  an  advocate  In  the 
same  way  as  a  trial  counsel  who  represents 
his  client  In  the  courtroom.  Advocacy  in  the 
legislative  arena  is,  however,  Just  as  real  ai 
as  significant  in  its  results  as  advocacy 
the  courts,  although  its  precepts  and  prac- 
tices have  only  recently  begun  to  be  studied 
by  lawyers.'    This  rise  of  Interest  In  legisla- 


tive advocacy  has.  to  a  great  extent,  been  the 
result  of  curiosity  about  how  a  governmental 
agency  should  conduct  Itself  and  Its  business 
before  legislative  bodies.:^  TO  appreciate  the 
type  of  advocacy  that  has  been  developed  In 
connection  with  the  legislative  process  one 
should  first  recall  the  setting  In  which  the 
legislative  advocate  carries  on  his  work. 

ethics  and  advocacy 

The  Anglo-American  tradition  In  law  relies 
predominantly  on  what  may  be  called  "ad- 
versary Inquiry"  to  determine  the  facts  upon 
which  legal  decisions  are  based.  In  this 
process  It  Is  ex]>ected  that  counsel,  by  vigor- 
ously presenting  all  facts  and  arguments  fa- 
vorable to  their  clients'  position,  will  build  a 
factual  record  and  a  balanced  perspective  for 
the  decision-makers  to  do  their  work.  And 
as  we  rely  on  adverse  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  partisan  argument  to  disclose 
fiilly  and  Interpret  the  facts  of  a  lawsuit,  so 
we  also  expect  our  legislatures  to  discover  and 
interpret  the  facts  and  various  other  con- 
siderations upon  which  statutes  are  based. 
From  time  to  time  criticism  has  been  leveled 
at  this  form  of  fact  finding  but  as  yet  no 
other  or  better  system  appears  ready  to 
replace  It. 

But  how  can  counsel  for  a  public  agency 
effectively  participate  In  this  partisan  proc- 
ess? How  can  he  be  as  vigorously  partisan 
for  his  client's  position  as  lobbyists  for  other 
Interest  groups  who  do  not  have  the  public 
offlcial's  obligation  of  service  to  the  legisla- 
ture? A  public  agency  may  strongly  opf>ose 
a  piece  of  proposed  legislation,  but  It  cannot 
ethically  adopt  the  attitude  that  it  will  do 
everjrthlng  possible  to  defeat  this  bill  In  the 
legislature  and,  If  It  falls  In  this,  will  con- 
tinue Its  opposition  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  scuttling  its  administration.  With  resftect 
to  the  legislation  it  does  not  like,  the  public 
opposition  of  a  public  agency  must  be:  We 
respectfully  believe  that  the  proposed  bill  Is 
bad  for  the  following  reasons,  but  If  In  Its 
collective  wisdom  the  legislature  sees  fit  to 
enact  it  we  urge  that  the  following  changes 
or  additions  be  made  in  order  to  make  the 
legislative  Intent  crystal  clear  and  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  capable  of  effective  enforce- 
ment. 

By  comparison  with  the  positions  that  out- 
right lobbyists  sometimes  take,  this  may 
seem  greatly  restrained.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  a  powerless  position.  The  obligation 
of  commitment  to  and  service  of  whatever 
is  duly  enacted  as  law  can  become  the  key 
element  of  an  extremely  effective  legislative 
advocacy  based  on  the  image  of  candor  and 
accuracy  of  advice. 

THE    VALUE    OF    CONrlDENCE 

A  moment's  refiectlon  will  reveal  two 
sources  of  strength  In  this  approach.  What 
makes  a  legislative  advocate  successful  in  his 
work?      Clearly    it    is    not    overstatements. 


>  Of  this  fact  it  has  been  said :  "The  bar 
seems  to  have  been  less  aggressive  In  this  field 
than  In  Its  more  familiar  background  of  the 


courts.  Lawyers  in  our  system  by  training 
and  tradition  long  regarded  the  legislative 
process  as  alien  to  the  true  body  of  the  law; 
they  seem,  therefore,  not  to  have  t>een  alert 
to  the  possibilities  of  practice  before  legisla- 
tive committees,  and  not  as  vigilant  there  as 
In  court  to  assert  the  claims  of  clients. 
Moreover,  legislative  inquiry  often  was  ar- 
mored against  successful  legal  attack;  the 
committee  commanded  publicity,  the  adverse 
effects  of  which  might  overweigh  even  a  suc- 
cessful legal  challenge  to  the  ctMnmlttee's 
probing;  events  also  might  move  too  fast  In 
a  legislative  Inquiry  to  permit  practical  relief 
by  court  action  against  unauthorized  or  un- 
fair tactics,"  Hurst,  J.  W..  "The  Growth  of 
American  Law:  The  Law  Makers"  (Boston. 
1960),  p. 341. 

'  See  e.g.:  Weeks,  O.  D.,  "Initiation  of  Legis- 
lation by  Administrative  Agencies."  9  Brook- 
lyn Law  Review,  117  (1940):  Moneypenny, 
P.,  "A  Code  of  Ethics  few  Public  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon,"  21  George  Washington  Law  Review 
423  (1953). 
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threats  of  reprisal  at  the  poolB,  cajoler?  and 
bribery  that  were  the  stock  In  trade  of  some 
of  the  notorious  unbridled  lobbyists  of  the 
19th  century.  Procedural  reforms  In  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislature  commencing 
in  the  1910's  have  completely  changed  the  at- 
mosphere of  legislative  business.  Equally 
important,  the  degree  to  which  Interest 
groups  have  become  organised — statewide, 
regionally  and  nationally — has  meant  that 
on  any  major  sensitive  or  controversial  issue 
the  balance  of  outside  pressures  bearing  on 
the  legislature  will  be  more  even  than  it 
was  in  the  19th  century  when  only  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  interests  Mijoyed  di- 
rect access  to  the  attention  of  the  lawmakers 
and  the  media  of  public  information.*  In 
this  setting  of  competing  claims  and  state- 
ments, the  busy  legislator  must  and  does 
place  a  high  premium  on  the  candor  of  the 
advice  be  receives.  His  respect  goes  to  the 
counselor  who  he  knows  will  tell  him  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  And  conversely,  the  counselor  who 
has  a  legislator's  respect  and  credence  holds 
the  key  to  Influence  with  tb&t  legislator. 


erery  controversial  issue  Involved  in  modern 
highway  programs. 

The  potential  advantage  of  access  to  these 
source*  of  knowledge  should  not  be  under- 
estimated.   Tcxlay  reaearch  on  the  scale  that 

is  necessary  to  discover   and  interpret   the  ^ ^ _^  ^^ 

facU  regarding  highway  transportation  prob-      way  department  counser  he'sal'd^'Tha'd?" 
lems  is  too  expensive,  too  time  consxunlng     to-day  coordination  which  I  have  in%»?'' 

and  too  complex  to  be  within  the  reach  of      -   -      .  »«  miM 

any  but  the  major  organized  groups.     This 
has  been  recognized  by  many  special  interest 


be  addressed  to  legislative  bodies.  Reomti. 
however,  an  experienced  leglslatlve^SL 
has  obrorved  that  for  counsel  representtol* 
public  agency  this  sort  of  communlcatioB  i 
never  enough.  Liaison  must  be  a  day-to^ 
matter.     Speaking  to  a  group  of  Bute  hi^' 


groups  throughout  the  coimtry  and  has  led 
them  to  organize  and  finance  research  on 
matters  of  conunon  interest  and  then,  mo£t 
important,  to  make  this  information  avail- 
able to  their  members  for  use  in  their  opera- 
tions. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  legislative 
activities  of  the  States  recently  can  cite  ex- 
amples of  this  phenomenon.  One  might  be 
the  activity  of  the  utility  Indvutry  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  to  liberalize  State 
laws  relating  to  reimbursement  for  the  cost 
of  relocating  utility  facilities  due  to  highway 
construction.  The  coincidence  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bills  that  were  introduced  and 


consists  of  having  a  representative  ot^ 
SUte  highway  department  constantjw  ^ 
contact  with  the  appropriate  committees  2 
the  State  legislatures  so  as  to  keep  fvaiy  to 
formed  as  to  legislative  proposals  belnir  mnl 
sldered  by  the  committee,  plans  they  ^ 
have  for  hearings  and  other  actloiu  with  w! 
spect  to  such  proposals,  and  to  be  availabk 
at  all  times  to  offer  technical  assistance  unrm 
request  In  the  preparation  of  draft  bill*  tm 
nlshlng  needed  Information  and  reUtJ 
matters."*  "wwx 

The  details  of  organization  wittin  u 
agency's  legal  staff  and  the  precise  metbodi 
established  to  carry  on  liaison  will  of  oouh 
vary.  But  it  need  not  be  a  massive  or  c^ 
plicated  system,  designed  to  penetrate  sub- 
tleties and  massive  walls  of  resistance. 


Some  years  ago,  the  official  in  charge  of     the  arguments  and  factual  data  presented  in     surprising"  how  often  the^obstecli^t^"  i^*" 
legislative  liaison  for  a  major  department  of     support  of  these  bills  Is  too  striking  for  one     latlon  are  simply  and  easUy  overcome  ^^ 


the  Federal  Government  spoke  to  a  group 
of  Washington  lobbyists  about  their  work. 
He  reminded  them  that  what  made  them 
valuable  to  their  clients  was  the  confidence 
that  Congress  and  the  Federal  executive 
agencies  reposed  in  them.  This  confidence 
was  not  an  attribute  acquired  en  masse  or 
conferred  by  reason  of  the  prestige  of  their 
clients.  To  the  extent  that  it  existed,  it  was 
individually  bestowed  by  reason  of  demon- 
strated reliability  over  long  p>erloda  of  con- 
tact. Momentarily  it  might  se«n  otherwise; 
the  influence  peddler  and  the  high-pressiu-e 
campaigner  might  occasionally  have  his  day. 
But  in  the  long  run.  oonfldence  in  the  can- 
dor and  thoroughness  of  the  lobbyist's  ad- 
vice— be  It  pleasant  or  not — was  the  strongest 
basis  of  influence  with  the  leg^lature.* 

THE   nCPOETANCE    OF    INrOHMATION 

Confidence  Is  thus  one  source  of  the  legis- 
lative advocate's  strength.  Information  is 
another;  and  with  respect  to  this  source, 
counsel  for  public  agencies  enjoy  real  ad- 
vantages. This  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  legislative  problems  Involved  in  the 
current  national  program  of  highway  build- 
ing. 

Through  his  own  agency  the  State  highway 
depttrtment  counsel  has  access  to  technical 
information  regarding  all  phases  of  highway 
programs  and  their  impact  on  the  com- 
munity. By  drawing  upon  research  which 
has  been  and  Is  being  done  by  his  State 
highway  department,  by  imiversltles,  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  by  the  Congress 
and  by  others,  counsel  can  provide  compre- 
hensive,   analyzed   Information   on   literally 


■Insight  into  the  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  techniques  of  legislative  ad- 
vocacy during  the  20th  century  may  be  gath- 
ered from  Hurst.  J.  W..  "The  Growth  of 
American  Law;  the  Law  Makers"  (Boston, 
1950),  Schrlftgiesser,  K..  "The  LobbylsU" 
(Boston  1951),  and  Horack,  F.  E..  Jr..  "Cases 
and  Materials  on  Legislation"  (Cniicago  1954) , 
c.  5. 

*  Documentation  of  such  a  sensitive  propo- 
sition is  natinrally  difficult.  The  writer  can. 
however,  cite  a  personal  experience  to  illus- 
trate. In  the  course  of  a  decade  of  legislative 
counseling  he  had  many  dealings  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Mem- 
bers' legislative  assistants.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  Senator's  assistant  was  about  to  leave 
his  position  for  other  emplojmsent,  he  intro- 
duced his  successor  to  the  writer,  and  said  to 
the  successor :  "You  can  always  rely  on  what 
this  fellow  tells  you.  He  will  never  throw 
you  a  ciirve."  The  writ«r  regards  this  as  one 
of  the  highest  compliments  he  ever  received 
as  a  lobbyist. 


striking 

not  to  see  In  their  backgroxind  a  single  cen- 
tral source  of  research  and  Inspiration. 

With  respect  to  almost  any  major  high- 
way policy  ifsue  of  the  present  or  foresee- 
able future,  one  may  detect  signs  that  af- 
fected interest  groups  are  organizing  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  interest  known  to 
legislatures  and  that  one  of  the  lurincipal 
aspects  of  their  organized  activity  wUl  be 
research. 

More  and  more,  also,  legislatures  are  tiu-n- 
Ing  to  Interim  study  committees  and  other 
public  agencies  to  make  studies  of  the  facta 
regarding  Important  questions,  and  to  recom- 
mend the  best  manner  of  proceeding.  On  a 
national  scale  the  studies  called  for  by  Con- 
gress under  section  210  of  the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1954  stand  as  a  classic  ex- 
ample.' These  studies,  when  completed  in 
1962.  represented  almost  6  years  of  pains- 
taking collection  and  analysis  of  engineer- 
ing and  economic  data.  They  were  called 
for  by  Congress  to  provide  the  factual  basis 
for  revision  of  the  legislative  policy  and  law 
relating  to  financing  the  national  highway 
program.  They  will  also  have  applications 
in  connection  with  State  and  Federal  ve- 
hicle size  and  weight  laws  and  statutory 
standards  for  highway  design. 

The  value  of  research  to  leglslaUve  advo- 
cacy should  not  have  to  be  documented  fur- 
ther. We  ask  our  elected  representatives  at 
all  levels  of  government  to  determine  public 
policy  on  questions  which  are  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  even  a  Solomon.  We  ask  them 
to  work  under  pressures  of  cruel  proportions 
as  part  of  the  price  of  continuing  to  operate 
the  republican  form  of  government  guar- 
anteed In  our  Constitution.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  the  two  things  our  legislators 
want  most  of  all  are  advisers  who  are  candid 
and  thoughtful  in  their  constiltatlon  and 
who  can  give  them  accurate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they  exist? 

This  brings  up  the  matter  of  technique. 
How  does  counsel  for  a  public  agency  estab- 
lish and  make  use  of  his  sources  of  strength 
as  an  advocate? 

THX  TECHNIQUZ  OF  LnUSON 

There  are,  of  course,  occasions  when  formal 
statements  or  written  commtinlcations  may 

•Public  Law  627  (84th  Cong.).  June  29. 
1956  (70  Stat.  374.  sec.  210).  See  also  the 
following  reports  on  the  study  of  highway 
cost  allocation:  1st  progress  report  1957  H. 
Doc.  106  (85th  Cong..  1st  sees.);  2d  progress 
report.  1958.  H.  Doc.  344  (86th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.);  3d  progress  report,  1959,  H.  Doc.  191 
(88th  Cong..  Ist  sees);  4th  progress  report. 
1960.  H.  Doc.  355  (86th  Cong..  2d  sess.) :  final 
report.  1961.  H.  Docs.  64  (Jan.  16,  1961)  and 
72  (Jan.  23,  1961)    (87th  Cong..  1st  sees). 


simply  and  easily  overcome. 

Recently  an  experienced  State  highwit 
counsel  told  a  story  that  Illustrates  thU  At 
a  meeting  with  this  staff  he  asked  why  a 
certain  highway  bill  which  the  departiMBt 
needed  appeared  to  be  bvirled  in  a  legldattvs 
committee.  No  one  could  say.  The  couasM 
knew  the  chairman  of  this  committee  vcu 
enough  to  call  him  and  ask  him  blunUy  hat 
what  was  troubling  the  committee  about  the 
bill.  The  chairman  was  just  as  blunt  In  hk 
answer.  "None  of  us  understand  this  bill" 
he  said,  "and  nobody  has  explained  It  to  w 
Counsel  then  asked  if  the  chairman  vouM 
arrange  an  executive  session  of  the  commit- 
tee so  that  counsel  and  some  of  the  hi^wty 
department  staff  might  go  over  the  bill  to 
explain  its  background,  Ita  basis,  and  iti 
terms.  The  chairman  was  glad  to  obUgi. 
The  meeting  was  held  and  the  bill  was  n- 
ported  favorably  out  of  the  conunittee. 

Not  all  bills  can  be  moved  through  tbs 
legislative  process  this  easily,  but  many  prob- 
lems with  the  legislature  can  be  avoided  or 
eased  if  day-to-day  liaison,  backed  up  by 
sound  legislative  research  is  practiced.  Pq». 
Blbly  the  little  day-to-day  victories  over  t\^ 
language,  incomplete  expressions  of  Isgls. 
latlve  intent,  inconsistency  of  stautory  coo- 
structlon.  and  legislative  oversight  will  not 
seem  like  very  much  of  an  accomplishment 
to  the  lawyer  who  performs  this  ilalsoo.  If 
so  he  should  reflect  on  the  time,  the  fruitn- 
tion,  and  th«  effort  that  are  called  for  to  ev- 
rect  the  consequences  of  these  oversighU 
once  they  have  passed  unnoticed  into  an 
enacted  bill.  Let  him  also  be  reassured  that 
there  Is  no  better  or  firmer  way  of  buildlni 
up  the  legislative  advocate's  sources  ol 
strength — confidence  and  knowledge — than 
In  this  type  of  day-to-day  liaison  with 
latlve  leaders. 
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Mr. 


ALL  AMERICA  CITIES 
KEFAUVER.     Mr.    President,  a 


distinguished  Jury  recently  selected  11 
cities  of  our  Nation  as  winning  AH 
America  Cities.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
among  these  11.  atmounced  in  the  April 
23d  issue  of  Look  magazine,  are  two  In 
Tennessee — Chattanooga  and  Knoxville; 
no  other  State  had  as  many  in  the 
winners'  category. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  the  people 
of  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga  and  their 


•May.  R.  L..  "The  Importance  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaslon,"  a  paper  presented  at  the  mset- 
ing  of  the  Legal  Affairs  Committee.  Amerleaa 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  Den- 
ver. October  1961. 


u-ders,  the  selection  of  these  cities 
^es  as  no  surprise.  The  enterprise 
^  have  shown  In  recent  years — in 
proving  their  institutions,  their  neigh- 
torhoods  and  their  social  relationships — 
has  been  outstanding,  and  I  am  proud 
to  Join  the  National  Municipal  League 
gnd  Look  magazine  In  saluting  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Bbcord  the  general  remarks  In  the 
l/)Ok  article  alxjut  the  All  America  Cities 
ts  well  as  those  relating  specifically  to 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  as  follows: 
l-gi  National  Municipal  League  and  Look 

Salttte      This       Year's       Finalists — All 

/^jnaiCA  Cities 

Winners:  AUentown,  Pa.;  Bartlesvllle. 
Okla.;  Boston.  Mass.;  Chattanooga.  Tenn.; 
DMle  County.  Fla.;  Grafton.  W.  Va.;  Grand 
junction.  Colo.;  High  Point,  N.C.;  Knoxville, 
Tenn.;  Qulncy,  111.;  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Runners-Up:  Boulder.  Colo.;  Columbia, 
S.C:  Dayton.  Ohio;  Florissant.  Mo.;  Fort 
Uuderdale.  Fla.;  Medford,  Mass.;  Muncie, 
lnd.;  Pocatello,  Idaho;  Pomona,  Calif.;  Salis- 
bury. Md.;   Uttca,  N.Y. 

The  All  America  Cities  Jxiry.  which  selected 
the  winners  for  1962:  E>r.  Oeorge  H.  Oallup. 
director,  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
loo,  former  president.  National  Municipal 
I^Mgue;  Mrs.  Hazel  Blanchard,  president, 
Katlonal  Education  Association;  Albert  C. 
Boyd,  president,  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Ebcecutlves;  William  T.  Ooesett,  former 
Tlce  president,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.;  Mrs. 
Herbert  E.  Huwkes.  president,  American  As- 
KKlsUon  of  University  Women;  Leo  Kramer. 
iMlstant  to  the  president,  American  Federa- 
tioD  Of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Em> 
ployees,  AFL-CIO;  Roy  B.  Martin,  Jr.,  mayor 
of  Norfolk,  Va.;  Williard  V.  Merrlhue,  board 
cbalrman.  Effective  Citizens  Organization; 
Vonon  C  Myers,  publisher.  Look;  James  M. 
Oibora,  research  associate,  Yale  University; 
Hn.  Robert  J.  Phillips,  president.  League 
at  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States;  Dr. 
Donald  H.  Webster,  director  of  Bureau  of 
Goremmeutal  Research  and  Services,  Uni- 
Tcntty  of  Washington. 

ITBT    II  ^     SECONDS.    OUR    CITIES    MUST    MEET 
THE    NEEDS    OF    A    NEW    AMXKICAM 

A  baby  Is  born,  and  an  American  city  has 
t  new  citizen — and  a  new  problem.  As  this 
child  matures,  he  will  require  schools,  hos- 
pitals, police  protection  and  a  host  of  other 
community  services.  His  city  government 
li  nominally  responsible  for  providing  these 
•ervlces.  but  the  final  responsibility  for 
maintaining  a  "good"  city  rests  with  his 
parents  and  other  private  citizens  like  them. 
Ai  novelist  and  poet  Jan  Struther  put  It. 
"A  city's  as  great  as  the  little  people  that 
live  there."  Effective  citizen  action,  not 
merely  good  government,  is  the  basic  crite- 
rion for  the  All  America  City  citations, 
which  are  awarded  annually  by  Look  and  the 
National  Municipal  Leagiie.  The  size  and 
wealth  of  a  city  do  not  matter.  For  instance, 
this  year's  smallest  winner,  Orafton,  W.  Va. 
(5.700) .  won  because  of  its  citizens'  efforts  to 
remedy  a  staggering  unemployment  problem. 

In  the  years  since  the  All  America  Cities 
contest  l>egan,  over  a  hundred  communities 
have  received  awards  for  such  diverse 
achievements  as  getting  rid  of  a  corrupt 
city  administration  or  building  a  school. 
Some  problems  are  common  to  many  cities: 
providing  services  for  a  rapidly  expanding 
population,  renewal  and  rebabUltatlon  of 
blighted  areas,  changing  the  machinery  of 
Covemment  as  adjacent  municipalities  grow 
together  to  become  one  city,  and,  always  a 
danger,  citizen  apathy.  Cities  learn  from 
••ch  other  in  solving  these,  and  other,  prob- 


lems. Falls  Chtirch,  Va.,  a  1961  winner, 
learned  about  citizen  political  activity  from 
Rockville.  Md..  a  winner  in  1954  and  1961. 
This  year's  22  finalists  were  selected  from 
almost  70  applicants  by  a  committee  of  ex- 
perts. Last  Noveml}er.  the  finalists  pre- 
sented their  cases  to  the  All  America  Cities 
Jury  during  the  National  Conference  on 
Government  at  Washington.  D.C.  This 
year's  Jury  hearings  will  take  place  on  No- 
vember 17-20  in  Detroit.  Entry  forms  for 
this  year's  contest  can  be  obtained  from: 
National  Municipal  League.  47  East  68th 
Street,  New  York  21,  N.Y.  The  exciting 
stories  of  two  of  1962's  award  winners  are 
told  on  the  following  paragraphs: 

KNOXVILLE,    TENN. 

Before  May  1961,  Knoxville  was  the  largest 
"dry"  city  in  the  world.  The  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  was  handled  entirely  by  boot- 
leggers. Knoxville  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders,  tired  of  the  lawlessness  caused  by 
Knox  County's  unworkable  prohibition  laws, 
organized  a  committee  of  1,000  for  legal  con- 
trol. After  an  intensive  campaign  by  more 
than  2.600  volunteers,  Knox  County  voters 
approved  legal  control  of  liquor.  Now,  alco- 
holic beverages  are  sold  through  rigidly  regu- 
lated stores,  and  dollars  that  formerly  en- 
riched bootleggers  help  defray  the  city's 
expenses. 

Knoxville  has  changed  in  other  ways.  A  $1 
million  promenade  has  provided  the  city 
with  an  attractive  downtown  shopping  cen- 
ter. Market  Square,  a  historic  but  unsightly 
farmers'  market,  was  replaced  by  a  modem 
mall — fine  for  pedestrians — at  a  cost  of  (313,- 
000.  Plans  are  now  underway  for  a  major 
rehabilitation  of  Gay  Street,  KnoxvUle's  main 
thorouglifare.  Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of 
pride  to  Knoxville  is  its  new  auditorium- 
coliseum,  which  can  seat  10,000. 

CHATTANOOGA,    TENN. 

New  forces  are  at  work  in  the  shadow  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  a  famous  Civil  War  bat- 
tleground. The  Oolden  Gateway  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  93  Chatta- 
nooga residents,  planned  and  won  voter  ap- 
proval of  a  $15  million  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect. Backed  by  4,000  citizens,  a  commission 
is  at  work  on  plans  for  beautlflcatlon  of 
the  entire  metropolitan  area.  Motinting 
governmental  costs  and  duplication  of  serv- 
ices among  Chattanooga  and  neighboring 
communities  led  to  the  formation,  last  year, 
of  a  30-member  Metro  Advisory  Committee  to 
study  the  advantages  of  metropolitan  govern- 
ment. A  metropolitan  charter  is  now  being 
readied  for  submission  to  the  voters.  The 
new  Chattanooga  Technical  Institute  is  turn- 
ing out  badly  needed  technicians  for  local 
industry.  In  the  touchy  area  of  school  de- 
segregation, Chattanooga  is  making  more 
than  tuken  progress. 


HOW  MY  COMMUNITY  BENEFITS 
FROM  THE  ABILITIES  OF  HANDI- 
CAPPED WORKERS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  Miss  Judith  Keith  Sikes  of 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  is  the  national  win- 
ner of  the  1963  "Ablhty  Counts"  contest 
sfwnsored  by  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Judith,  who  is  16  and  attends  Mur- 
freesboro Central  High  School,  will  re- 
ceive $1,000  first  prize  in  ceremonies  at 
the  Departmental  Auditorium  in  Wash- 
ington on  May  9.  Her  theme,  titled 
"How  My  Community  Benefits  Prom  the 
Abilities  of  Handicapped  Workers."  was 
Judged  the  best  among  those  submitted 
by  Juniors  and  seniors  from  public, 
parochial,  and  private  schools  in  43 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


I  have  read  Judith's  winning  paper, 
and  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  her 
prof oimd  perception  of  her  fellow  human 
beings.  As  she  observes.  "Actually  the 
handicapped  differs  litUe  from  the 
mentally  and  physically  able-bodied 
worker  because  the  whole  world  In  all 
her  'physical  manifestations'  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  handicapped.  The  man  who 
possesses  the  physically  unimpaired 
body  has  a  handicap  of  «!^e  type,  some- 
where. It  may  be  a  fear  of  failure,  an 
imgovernable  temper,  an  inferiority  com- 
plex, or  a  feeling  of  frustration.  What- 
ever it  is,  this  disability  very  likely  hand- 
icaps him  as  much  as  the  loss  of  legs 
does  the  paralytic." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Judith's 
entire  paper  should  be  widely  read  and 
for  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectimi.  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

How   Mt   Communttt   BENEnrs   From   the 

Abilitizs  of  Handicapped  Workers 

(By  Judith  Keith  Sikes,  Murfreesboro  Central 

High  School.  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.) 

This  is  my  community,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  my  handicapped  brothers. 

Come  with  us  to  the  square.  Stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  majestic  old  courthouse 
where  many  great  men  have  stood.  Around 
us  within  a  radius  of  several  miles  are  the 
t>anks  and  oflBce  buildings,  stores  and  cafes, 
post  office  and  city  hall  and  Jail. 

Woven  in  among  these  are  the  churches 
and  schools,  some  new,  some  old.  In  and 
beyond  aU  this  lie  the  people  and  their 
homes — homes  of  influence,  homes  of 
the  average,  and  homes  of  the  poor  and 
imderprivileged.  A  fairly  average  commu- 
nity, it  seems.    But  it  isn't. 

Ours  differs  from  the  average  community 
in  that  we  are  blessed  In  having  a  group  of 
handicapped  people  who  play  leading  roles 
in  the  development  of  ovir  community. 

To  take  part  fully  in  a  democracy  or  in  a 
democratic  conununlty  such  as  ours,  the 
handicapped  must  t>e  econc»nicaIly  inde- 
pendent; he  must  be  employed.^  When 
such  is  the  case,  the  handicapped  ceases  to 
l>e  a  problem  and  becomes,  instead,  a 
benefit. 

The  word  "handicapped,"  in  past  genera- 
tions, often  implied  to  the  employer  lack  of 
ability  or  capacity  to  perform  useful  work 
competitively.  People  chose  to  Ignore  the 
fact  that  Bach,  Sara  Bernhardt,  John  Milton, 
and  Paul  of  Tarsus,  like  many  other  great 
people,  also  had  handicaps;  but  how  much 
they  contributed  to  so  many. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  people 
have  l>egun  to  realize  what  an  asset  the 
handlcapp>ed  worker  can  t>e  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  community.  The  so-called 
handicapped  workers  have  proven  success- 
ful In  thousands  of  Jobs  where  their  skills 
and  abilities  have  been  matched  with  work 
requirements. 

Actually  the  handicapped  differs  little 
from  the  mentally  and  physically  able- 
bodied  worker  becatise  the  whole  world  in 
all  her  "physical  manifestations"  is  a  collec- 
tion of  the  handicapped.  The  man  who 
possesses  the  phjrslcally  unimpaired  body 
has  a  handicap  of  some  type,  somewhere.  It 
may  be  a  fear  of  failure,  an  ungovernable 
temper,  an  inferiority  complex  cm-  a  feeling 
of  frustration.  Whatever  it  is.  this  disabil- 
ity very  likely  handicaps  him  as  much  as  the 
loss  of  legs  does  the  paralytic. 


'MaJ.  Oen.  Melvin  J.  Maas,  USMCR,  Ret, 
Jobs  for  the  Handicapped  Pamphlet."  1962- 
63,  p.  V  (the  First  Word). 
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Aecording  to  leading  men  who  •peclallze 
In  work  with  the  bandia^pcd,  there  are  four 
different  groups  of  handicapped  p«<H>le- 

First  there  are  the  slightly  handicapped 
who  are  generally  foiind  in  the  schools  and 
social  activities  because  their  parents  usu- 
ally refuse  to  notice  any  disability  in  their 
child  for  fear  of  losing  socIaI  position.  In- 
stead, they  insist  on  his  being  a  part  of  the 
so-called  normal  group.  Wben  given  a 
proper  chance  to  excel  In  some  t}rpe  of  voca- 
tional work,  these  prove  to  be  very  capable. 

For  example,  there  was  a  young  boy  in 
our  community  who  was  a  slow  learner. 
However,  because  a  friend  insisted,  he  tried 
out  for  the  football  team;  and  today  he  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  best  athletes  In 
his  school.  He  has  a  good  Job.  has  self- 
respect,  and  Is  a  contributing  citizen. 

Next  are  the  moderately  handicapped  or 
thoee  who  can  be  helped  In  special  education. 
A  few  are  found  in  the  schools,  but  most 
are  trained  in  special  classrooms  to  excel  in 
something  they  are  Interested  In.  An  unu- 
sual fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  Is  that  the  mod- 
erately handicapped  along  with  the  more 
severely  handicapped  are  Interested  in  only 
a  part  of  a  thing  at  a  time.  In  riding 
through  an  industrial  town  full  of  new  con- 
struction he  might  see  Just  a  post  and  be 
particularly  interested  It  In. 

Such  was  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
was  unable  to  learn  in  classroom  work. 
While  driving  a  friend's  car,  they  passed  a 
field  of  trees,  cattle,  sheep,  and  a  horse. 
Immediately  the  young  man  noticed  the 
horse  and  soon  developed  a  strong  love  of 
horses.  Today,  with  the  help  of  teachers 
and  friends,  he  is  a  horse  trainer  In  our 
conmiiuilty  making  $3,000  a  year.  He  also 
pays  income  tax.  It  Is  evident  that  he  la 
doing  his  part  in  building  a  better  America. 

Then  we  come  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped who  are  limited  in  their  abilities. 
They,  too.  can  contribute  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  N  is  In  his  last  year  of  college  and 
is  a  practice  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools. 
Because  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  one  would 
hardly  notice,  that  he,  having  lost  one  leg, 
is  physically  handicapped. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  Mr.  O  who  was  Injured 
by  shrapnel  on  an  observation  post  in  World 
War  n.  Today  he  is  giving  of  himself  and 
his  time  to  numerous  projects,  and  has 
served  efficiently  for  many  years  In  a  respon- 
sible position  in  our  county.  As  President 
Kennedy  said: 

"Utilization  of  phjrsically  handicapped 
persons  in  productive  emplojrment  is  sound 
and  necessary,  both  for  the  contribution 
handicapped  citizens  can  make  to  our  na- 
tional productivity  and  for  the  sense  of  in- 
dependence and  well-being  which  they  can 
derive  from  doing  a  Job."  » 

In  otir  final  group  su-e  those  who  are  se- 
verely handicapped  and  miut  have  help  In 
their  activities.  However,  through  work- 
shelters  which  our  community  provides  and 
special  supervised  training  which  competent 
members  of  our  community  are  giving  plus 
self-determination,  these  people,  too  are 
beccHnlng  assets  to  the  community. 

So  It  is  that  each  of  us  In  his  own  way 
In  keeping  with  his  own  talents  contributes 
his  share.' 

The  handicapped  does  not  want  pity.  We 
must  guard  against  this  as  the  mother  of  a 
handicapped  child  must  guard  against  self- 
pity.     To  all  of  us  the  handicapped  says: 

It  Is  my  heritage  to  stand  erect,  proud, 
and  unafraid;  to  think  and  act  for  myself. 


» The  President's  Conunittee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  Jobs  for  the 
Handicapped  pamphlet.  1963-63,  p.  12  (the 
last  word)  direct  qnote  from  the  message 
of  President  Kennedy. 

*The  President's  C<xnmlttee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  Jobs  for  the 
Handicapped  pamphlet,  1963-4J3,  p.  1. 


enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  creations  and  to  face 
the  world  boldly  and  say,  this  I  have  done.* 
In  this  way  the  handicapped  takes  his 
place  In.  and  contributes  to.  the  eomm unity 
In  which  he  lives.  We  feel  that  our  commu- 
nity is  making  determined  stride*  in  this 
direction  so  that  we  can  truly  say. 

We  are  not  our  brother's  keeper. 
We  are  our  brother's  brother.^ 


May  23 
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him.    That  was  my  UtUe  brother  Leon 

Tho«  are  Drews  sad  and  hearth 

about  his  brother.  ^* 
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DEATH  OF  LEON  PEARSON 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  passing  of  Leon  Pearson,  a  most 
distinguished  American  Journalist,  was 
saddening  to  his  many  friends  through- 
out the  Nation  and  to  the  many  friends 
of  his  brother.  Drew  Pearson. 

The  death  of  Leon  Pearson  means  a 
loss  not  only  to  the  profession  of  which 
he  was  so  proud  and  to  which  he  gave  so 
much  of  his  life  but  also  to  the  fields  of 
education  and  the  arts,  to  which  he  also 
devoted  much  of  his  energy  and  intellect. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  that  have 
been  paid  Leon  Pearson,  in  my  opinion, 
came  from  his  brother.  This  tribute  was 
made  on  the  Drew  Pearson  radio  broad- 
cast in  Washington  on  May  4.  Drew's 
collesigue,  Jack  Anderson,  substituted  for 
Drew  and  read  the  tribute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  portion  of  the  script  of  the 
Drew  Pearson  broadcast  of  May  4  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pttkchasz,  N.Y. — Drew  Pearson  had  the  sad 
duty  this  past  week  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
his  brother  Leon,  a  quietly  gentle  man.  who 
died  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  of  a  heart 
attack.  From  Purchase.  Drew  telephoned  me 
and  asked  me  to  read  you  this  about  his 
brother: 

"For  many  years  my  radio  program  and  col- 
lunn  were  backstopped  and  enlightened  by 
a  man  who  did  not  take  the  public  bows. 
He  was  my  brother.  Leon  Pearson,  2  years 
younger  than  I.  had  much  of  the  mUk  of 
human  kindness  In  his  soul,  and  sometimes 
he  winced  at  the  acid  in  the  column  and 
the  radio  program. 

"I  think  I  can  best  describe  him  as  an  edu- 
cator as  well  as  a  reporter.  He  had  taught 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
kept  on  teaching  as  a  newspaperman  and 
broadcaster.  He  taught  good  government, 
better  understanding  of  foreign  affairs,  bet- 
ter appreciation  of  good  literature  and  the 
theater. 

"My  brother  was  crippled  with  polio  when 
he  was  very  small,  but  that  handicap  never 
got  him  down.  I  think  it  increased  his 
courage  and  his  understanding  of  other  peo- 
ple's problems.  Despite  his  crippled  body,  lie 
covered  the  news  with  the  same  zest  and  de- 
termination— whether  It  was  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  In  San  Francisco,  where 
he  worked  alongside  a  young  reporter  named 
John  F.  Kennedy,  or  reporting  a  new  rose 
named  for  Mrs.  Henry  Wallace,  at  the  Agricul- 
ture Department;  or  covering  the  Algerian 
revolution  where  he  was  arrested  by  the 
French  for  phoning  the  news  back  to  Paris. 

"He  was  a  newspaperman  In  the  old  tradi- 
tion: indefatigable,  courageous  but  kindly. 
In  his  pursuit  of  the  news  be  never  forgot 
his  consideration  for  others;  never  lost  his 
sense  of  falrplay. 

"While  I  shall  miss  him  and  his  family  wiU 
miss    him — more    Important,    I    think,    the 


•  Henry  Vlscardl,  Jr.,  "The  Sweet  Dignity 
of  A  Productive  Life."  Jime  17.  1953,  p.  3. 

•  Stuart  Currte.  "The  Presbyterian  Survey." 
December  1962,  p.  22. 


THE  AMERICAN  PISHERlEg 
INDUSTRIES 
Mr.  MAGNU80N.     Mr.  President  to 
remarks  on  the  Senate  fioor  on  Septem 
ber  14  and  again  on  September  18^ 
last  year.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  \^ 
voluntary  retirement  of  the  Honor^ 
Benjamin  A.  Smith,  of  MassachuBettT 
from  the  Senate  would  not  terminS 
his  services  to  the  Nation  and  its  flm 
and     oldest     Industry— the     Amerio^ 
fisheries.  **" 

This  was  a  hope  which  I  know  tn 
Senators  shared,  and  which  they  Indi- 
cated  by  the  approval  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 392,  recommending  an  International 
Conference  on  Fisheries  Conaervayon 
and  by  their  unanimous  agreement  to 
amendment  of  the  Trade  E:xp>ar^on  Act 
of  1962  Which  gave  the  President  power 
following  convocation  of  such  a  Confer- 
ence, to  take  at  his  discretion  certain  ac- 
tions with  relation  to  Imports  of  fish  from 
those  nations  declining  to  participate  or 
to  agree  to  sound  conservation  prin- 
ciples. 

Senator  Smith.  I  am  happy  to  say,  wu 
a  cosponsor  of  both  the  resolution  and 
the  amendment.  Later  In  my  remarks 
I  shall  request  imanimous  consent  that 
both  the  resolution  and  the  sunendmcDt 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  these  legislative  determinatlont 
and  the  considerations  of  the  Senate 
which  preceded  them  that  our  esteemed 
recent  colleague  has  now  been  desig- 
nated by  President  Kennedy  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  US.  delegation  at  the  Con- 
ference of  the  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  to  be  held 
here  in  Washington  next  month. 

This  will  be  the  most  significant  and 
Important  International  Fisheries  Con- 
ference in  which  our  Government  has 
participated  in  many  years,  and  my  col- 
leagues will  be  gratified  as  I  am  to  know 
that  at  this  Conference  Senator  Smith 
will  hold  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  thus 
facilitating  direct  contact  with  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department. 

Too  often,  as  I  have  pointed  out  on  the 
Senate  floor  many  times,  at  international 
meetings  or  in  international  negotia- 
tions relating  to  fisheries  problems,  our 
U.S.  delegations  and  heads  of  delegations 
have  been  far  outranked  by  those  repre- 
senting the  other  participating  parties, 
one  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  have  fre- 
quently given  ground. 

We  can  be  sure  that  former  Senator 
Smith  will  never  let  our  fisheries  in- 
dustry down. 

As  I  stated  on  the  Senate  floor  on  last 
September  14.  Senator  Smith  has  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  fisheries  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  fishery  industry  that  is 
unique  In  Congress. 

I  continue: 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  Senate,  Ben  Smith 
served  as  mayor  of  the  principal  flshlng  port 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  perhaps  our  oldest 
and  most  historic  flshlng  port  on  either  coast, 
Gloucester,  Mass.  Both  in  his  public  sad 
private  career  he  has  endeavored  with  honor 
and  distinction  to  advance  the  fisheries  ta- 


^j^trief,  not  only  of  his  native  city  and  hla 
gfglbt,  but  also  of  the  Nation. 

Ho  Member  of  Congress,  I  might  add, 
(juring  the  26  years  I  have  served  in  the 
]cglalatlve  branch  of  our  Oovemment, 
liaa  bad  such  wide  and  direct  knowledge 
ol  the  many  tribulations  and  problems 
irhieh  beset  our  fisheries  industry,  imd 
irbich  have  become  more  complex  and 
l^ensome  with  each  passing  year. 

Ilany  of  us  will  recall  Senator  Smith's 
great  address  of  May  24,  1962 — not  quite 
a  year  ago — here  on  the  Senate  fioor  on 
tbe  plight  of  the  American  fishing  in- 
dustry, or  the  program  which  he  recom- 
mended to  restore  that  industry  to  its 
rightful  place  in  the  Nation's  economy. 
Some  of  the  proposals  which  he  made 
then  are  embodied  now  in  bills  pending 
before  the  Senate  committee  of  which 
Ian  chalrmsui. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. I  am  sure,  will  carry  forward  Ben 
Smith's  legislative  objectives  while  he 
directs  attention  to  a  new  field,  the  field 
of  intematioiial  fisheries  negotiations. 

These  could  get  rough  at  the  forth- 
coming conference  which  will  determine 
the  pattern  of  fisheries  In  the  North  Pa- 
cific for  years  to  come,  either  to  the 
advantage  or  the  disadvantage  of  the 
contracting  parties,  depending  on  the 
conference  decisions  and  determinations. 

The  international  North  Pacific  fish- 
eries pattern  could,  in  turn,  affect  high- 
sea  fisheries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
as  the  need  mo\ints  for  more  aikl  more 
conservation  of  food  species.  Vast  as  are 
the  oceans  the  world  supply  of  preferred 
species  within  su-eas  available  to  fishing 
Teasels  is  not  inexhaustible. 

Since  World  War  n  the  world  catch 
has  more  thsm  doubled — from  20  million 
tons  in  1947  to  41.2  million  tons  in  1961 
the  last  year  for  which  world  totals  are 
available. 

Most  of  the  nations  which  have  his- 
torloally  fished  the  high  seas  have,  with 
Improved  vessels  and  gesur,  increased 
their  catches.  Nations  which  a  few  years 
ago  barely  supplied  the  needs  of  their 
population  in  coastal  areas  have  become 
major  producers. 

For  example,  in  19S5  Peru's  catch  was 
leu  than  half  a  billion  pounds;  6  years 
later  It  had  increased  to  11.6  billion 
pounds.  Soviet  Russia's  catch  in  1950 
was  1.7  million  metric  tons;  last  year  it 
totaled  4.1  million  metric  tons. 

Both  Peru  and  Soviet  Russia  have 
passed  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  fifth  rank  among  the  coun- 
tries fishing  the  high  seas.  In  1956  we 
ranked  second  only  to  Japan  which  still 
retains  world  leadership  with  16.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  world  catch.  Peru  is 
second.  Communist  China  third.  Soviet 
Russia  fourth,  and  the  United  States 
fifth,  followed  by  Norway,  Canada. 
Spain.  India,  the  United  Kingdom.  In- 
donesia. Iceland,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Denmark,  Western  Germany,  and 
Portugal  In  that  order.  France,  the 
Philippines,  and  Chile  also  are  takiiig 
more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  fish  an- 
nually. 

The  major  fishing  areas  of  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere  with  wMch  the  United 
States  is  concerned  is  that  in  the  North- 
west Atlantic  olT  the  New  England  coast 
cnc 52a 


and  Newfoundland  and  that  in  the  North 
Pacific  east  of  175"  west  longitude.  Less 
than  5  percent  of  the  world's  fishery 
catch  is  south  of  the  Equator. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  total 
US.  catch — 49  percent — is  along  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Twenty-seven  percent  is 
along  the  gulf  coast,  while  the  water 
off  our  Pacific  Coast  States  supplies  22 
percent  of  our  fishery  products. 

The  greatest  percentage  Increases  since 
World  War  II  have  been  in  the  gulf 
area;  there  has  been  a  slight  Increase  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  while  the  catch  off 
our  Pacific  Coast  States  has  dropped 
percentagewise  from  41  percent  of  the 
US.  total  in  1950  to  21  percent  in  1962 
or  almost  half. 

The  latter  statistic,  in  my  opinion, 
points  up  the  need  for  greater  conserva- 
tion in  the  North  Pacific,  not  less.  Yet  It 
is  this  year  that  Japan  has  indicated  It 
wishes  to  review  the  fisheries  convention 
or  agreement  imder  which  certain  fish- 
ery stocks  in  the  North  Pacific  have  been 
conserved  for  almost  10  years. 

Briefly,  the  North  Pacific  High  Seas 
Fisheries  Convention  was  signed  in 
Tokyo,  May  8.  1962.  by  delegated  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Japan.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  by  the  President  in  July  of  that 
same  year,  by  Canada  in  May,  1953.  and 
by  Japan  in  June  1953.  Ratifications 
were  exchanged  aiKl  the  convention  en- 
tered into  force  on  June  12,  1953. 

Under  the  convention  the  three  par- 
ticipant nations  Joined  in  setting  up  an 
international  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission,  the  Commission  to  be  com- 
posed of  three  national  sections  and  each 
section  to  have  one  vote. 

These  nations  through  their  commis- 
sioners assumed  an  obligation  to  en- 
courage the  conservation  of  fishery  re- 
sources in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  with 
a  view  to  insuring  maximum  sustained 
productivity. 

To  sustain  productivity  and  conserve 
fisheries  threatened  with  depletion  the 
principle  of  abstention  was  adopted  when 
evidence  based  on  scientific  research  In- 
dicates that  more  extensive  exploitation 
would  not  be  conducive  to  conservation 
of  the  resource. 

In  other  words,  abstention  means  that 
when  a  nation  is  able  to  show  that  a 
stock  of  fish  is  being  fully  utilized,  is 
under  intensive  scientific  research,  and 
is  subject  to  regulations  based  upon  this 
research,  then  other  nations  which  have 
not  previously  fished  the  stocks  in  the 
convention  area  must  abstain  from  fish- 
ing them,  the  stocks  covered  being  sal- 
mon, halibut,  and  herring. 

The  effect  is  that  Japan  abstains  from 
fishing  for  salmon  east  of  175°  west  longi- 
tude In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  protects 
most  of  the  salmon  originating  in  North 
American  streams.  Halibut  stocks  south 
of  the  Aleutians  are  similarly  protected. 
The  above  abstention  line  is,  however, 
only  provisional.  Japan  has  indicated 
that  it  wishes  to  move  the  line  further 
east,  thus  enabling  them  to  fish  a  greater 
area  of  the  ocean  for  the  protected 
stocks.  American  fishermen  would  like 
to  see  the  line  moved  further  west. 

American  fishermen,  organizations  as 
well  as  individuals,  contend  that  many 


of  the  salmon  west  of  the  provisional 
line  are  of  American  origin,  spawned  in 
fresh  water  streams  of  oui  western  coast, 
and  they  offer  considerable  scientific  evi- 
dence to  support  this  position. 

One  of  the  issues,  therefore,  to  be 
threshed  out  at  the  coming  conference, 
is  where  this  line  should  be. 

Another,  and  perhaps  graver  Issue,  is 
whether  the  convention  shall  continue 
in  force. 

Article  XI  of  the  convention  states: 

This  convention — shaU  continue  In  force 
for  a  period  of  10  years  and  thereafter  until 
1  year  from  the  day  on  which  a  contracting 
party  shall  give  notice  to  the  other  contract- 
ing parties  of  an  intention  of  terminating 
tt»e  convention,  whereupon  It  shall  terminate 
as  to  all  contracting  parties. 

During  the  past  9%  years  the  conven- 
tion has  contributed  greatly  to  mainte- 
nance of  orderly  fishing  activities  of  the 
three  participating  countries  in  the 
North  Pacific  and  the  scientific  activi- 
ties of  the  three  countries  have  provided 
valuable  data  on  the  fisheries  resources 
within  the  convention  area.  Even  the 
spokesman  for  the  Japanese  delegation 
at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  agreed  to 
that. 

But  the  Japanese  spokesman  at  the 
same  time  called  for  a  reexamination  of 
the  convention  with  a  view  to  modifica- 
tions which  he  considered  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Japan,  one  of  the 
grounds  being  that  a  fourth  nation,  not 
a  signatory  to  the  convention,  recently 
has  greatly  expanded  its  trawl  fisheries 
in  the  North  Pacific.  This,  of  course,  is 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  American  delegation  to  the  com- 
ing conference,  it  is  obvious,  will  be  fac- 
ing problems  both  critical  and  delicate. 
The  United  States  is  fortunate  that  this 
delegation  will  be  chaired  by  our  able 
and  esteemed  recent  colleague,  Ben 
Smith,  and  that  Chairman  Smith  at  this 
conference  will  have  the  rank  of  am- 
bassador. 

That  the  Pacific  Coast  States  all  have  a 
very  deep  interest  in  the  outcome  of  this 
conference  is  indicated  by  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
last  October  in  Seattle  and  before,  in 
fact,  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the 
international  meeting  of  last  year  had 
indicated  its  position.  Hie  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  in  June  of  1963.  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Treaty  wlU  have  been 
in  effect  for  10  years;  and 

Whereas,  imder  the  tens*  of  the  treaty, 
one  of  the  parties  signatory  to  It  may  at  that 
time  serve  notice  of  modification  or  termina- 
tion; and 

Whereas  such  modification  or  termination 
could  lead  to  conditions  which  would  result 
in  virtual  destruction  of  North  Pacific  fishery 
resources,  and 

Whereas  foreign  flshlng  fleets,  outside  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  are  operating  In  off- 
shore North  American  waters:  and 

Whereas  these  developments  p>06e  a  threat 
not  only  to  fishery  resotn-ees  maintained  by 
extreme  sacrifice  of  Canadian  and  American 
fishermen,  but  to  resources  not  now  used  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States  but  which 
may  be  of  utmost  Importance  to  these  coun- 
tries in  the  future:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Paelfle  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  urge  adoptloa  by  the  United 
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states  and  Canadian  Governments  of  a  policy 
In  all  fishery  negotiations  of  (1)  resisting 
all  attempts  by  fishermen  other  than  those 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  the  harvest  of  the  fisheries  of  the  eastern 
North  Pacific  which  are  now  fully  utilized 
and  under  severe  management  restrictions, 
and  (2)  insisting  that  all  fishing  operations 
contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  be  conducted  with  sufllclent 
restraint  as  to  permit  the  stocks  of  fish  in 
the  area  to  be  harvested  on  a  maximum  sus- 
tained yield  basis  from  year  to  year  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  vision  the  forthcom- 
ing conference  as  a  forerunner  of  future 
international  conferences  between  na- 
tions exploiting  the  fisheries  resources  in 
waters  off  other  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

I  foresee  the  eventual  necessity  of  an 
international  world  conference  on  con- 
servation of  the  living  resources  of  the 
high  seas  throughout  the  world  ocean, 
and  as  contemplated  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 392  of  the  87th  Congress  and  the 
fisheries  amendment  to  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962. 

When  these  conferences  take  place  it 
is  my  hope  that  the  United  States  will 
have  the  good  fortune  to  have  our  dis- 
tingxiished  recent  colleague,  Benjamin 
A.  Smith,  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation with  the  same  rank  he  is  to  have 
at  the  forthcoming  North  Pacific  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  Sen- 
ate Resolution  392  of  the  87th  Congress, 
2d  session,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress, both  of  which  were  discussed 
earlier  in  my  remarks,  and  both  of  which 
bore  the  name  of  Senator  Smith  as  co- 
sponsor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  amendment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
BzsoLtmoN 

Whereas  the  increasing  world  population 
and  the  consequent  growing  demand  for 
animal  protein,  together  with  Indiistrlal  and 
economic  development  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  resulted  in  remarkable  expansion 
of  world  fishing  effort;  and 

Whereas  technological  developments  have 
vastly  Improved  man's  ability  to  harvest  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea;   and 

Whereas  estuarine  fishery  resources,  to 
which  little  attention  has  been  devoted  on 
a  worldwide  basis  in  spite  of  their  increasing 
importance  as  a  source  of  human  food,  pre- 
sent unique  scientific  and  technical  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereas  these  developments  raise  new 
technical  and  scientific  conservation  prob- 
lems the  solution  of  which  would  best  be 
approached  on  a  worldwide  basis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Prepident  should  propose  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  the  Conservation  of 
Fishery  Resources  to  consider  the  technical, 
economic,  and  scientific  problems  relating  to 
the  conservation,  utilization,  and  regulation 
of  living  marine  resources  in  the  high  seas 
and  estuarine  waters  of  the  world,  and  that 
government,  industrial,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nical participation  in  such  Conference  on  as 
wide  a  basis  as  may  be  practicable  should  be 
encouraged. 

"Szc.  — .  CoNszmvATtoN  or  Fishkkt  Rzsouitczs. 
"Upon  the  convocation  of  a  conference  on 
the  use  or  conservation  of  International  fish- 
ery   resources,    the    President    shall,    by    all 


appropriate  means  at  his  disposal,  seek  to  per- 
suade countries  whose  domestic  fishing  prac- 
tices or  policies  affect  such  resource,  to  en- 
gage in  negotiation  in  good  faith  relating 
to  the  use  or  conservation  of  such  resources. 
If,  after  such  efforts  by  the  President  and 
by  other  countries  which  have  agreed  to 
engage  In  such  negotiations,  any  other  coun- 
try whose  conservation  practices  or  policies 
affect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
svich  other  countries  has.  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  President,  failed  or  refused  to  engage 
in  such  negotiations  in  good  faith,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  such  action 
is  likely  to  be  effective  in  inducing  such 
country  to  engage  in  such  negotiations  in 
good  faith,  increase  the  rate  of  duty  on  any 
fish  in  any  form  Imported  from  such  country 
into  the  United  States,  for  such  time  as  he 
deems  necessary,  to  a  rate  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  above  the  rate  existing  on  July 
1.  1934." 


RUMANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10,  the  free  Rumanians  of  the 
world  observed  their  national  holiday. 
It  was  not  a  day  of  great  celebration; 
rather,  it  was  a  day  spent  in  somber 
reflection  upon  the  history  of  a  country 
which  once  enjoyed  the  liberties  of  a 
free  society,  but  now  is  closeted  within 
the  confines  of  Commimist  tyranny. 

Since  May  10  of  1831.  when  King 
Carol  was  crowned  King  of  United 
Rumania,  this  day  has  been  traditionally 
observed  as  Rumanian  Independence 
Day.  Indeed,  Rumania  has  been  in- 
dependent for  all  but  18  years  of  this 
stretch  of  time.  It  was  not  until  1945. 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment, that  freedom  of  expression  was 
silenced,  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
was  destroyed,  and  Rumania  became 
subjugated  to  the  unbearable  yoke  of 
commimism. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  only  time 
in  the  long  and  magnificent  history  of 
Rumania  that  she  has  been  subjugated 
to  an  alien  tyrant.  In  the  15th  century, 
Rumania  was  overnui  and  conquered  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  for  a  number 
of  centuries  the  Rumanians  were  forced 
to  endure  their  rule  of  oppression.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  freedom  was  burning;  and 
when  the  opportunity  came,  the  Ruma- 
nians cast  aside  the  chains  of  bondage, 
and  in  1881.  declared  their  independence. 

Today,  however,  freedom  has  once 
again  been  silenced  in  this  Balkan 
country.  The  Soviet  occupation  has 
brought  exploitation  of  the  land,  coupled 
with  ruthless  repression  of  all  those  who 
oppose  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion,  as  we 
pay  tribute  to  Rumanian  people 
throughout  the  world,  let  us  hold  out 
our  hand  of  friendship.  Let  us  assure 
the  Rumanian  people  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  their  plight,  and  that  we  are 
working  and  praying  for  their  liberation. 


FISCAL  PLIGHT  OP  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  article  by  Frank 
C.  Porter  which  appeared  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post.  In  his  column  en- 
Utled  "It's  the  Rising  State-Local  Levies 
That  Make  U.S.  Taxpayers  Cry  Uncle," 
Mr.  Porter  presents   authoritative   sta- 
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tistics  which  explode  two  basic  myths 
concerning  recent  efforts  of  both  thi 
States  and  the  National  Government  to 
strengthen  our  Federal  system. 

This  article  contains  graphic  evidenc 
proving  that  the  Federal  Oovemxnent 
over  the  past  decade  has  not  experienced 
a  disproportionate  growth  in  its  debt 
expenditures,  or  civilian  employees  Oii 
the  contrary.  Federal  spending  rose  only 
35  percent  over  the  past  10  years,  com- 
pared to  130  percent  for  the  State  and 
local  levels  of  government,  and  the  na- 
tional debt  increased  15  percent  during 
this  period,  as  against  250  percent  for 
the  States  and  local  governmental  unit* 
Further,  over  the  past  5  years,  the  hir 
ing  of  new  personnel  on  the  State  and 
local  levels  has  amounted  to  13  times 
the  number  added  to  the  Federal  civil 
employees'  lists.  These  figures  provide 
ample  proof  that  Federal  growth  in  these 
three  areas  has  been  modest  and  even 
conservative  by  State  and  local  stand- 
ards. 

In  addition,  they  clearly  demonstrate 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  widely  shared  be- 
lief that  State  and  local  governments  are 
unwilling  or  unable  to  assume  their 
proper  share  of  the  financial  responsi- 
bility for  the  expanding  governmental 
services  that  the  American  public  ha« 
demanded  since  World  War  n.  Thete 
statistics,  along  with  the  fact  that  State 
and  local  taxes  are  now  two-thirds  as 
large  as  Federal  revenue,  indicate  that 
these  levels  of  government  are  working 
strenuously  to  make  themselves  viable 
instruments  of  20th  century  democracy. 

When  related  to  each  other,  these  de- 
velopments highlight  the  overwhelming 
need  for  continuing  the  pattern  of  in- 
tergovernmental collaboration  that  hu 
emerged  over  the  past  15  years.  No  level 
of  government  alone  has  been  able  to 
bear  the  cost  of  these  expandmg  domes- 
tic services.  Instead,  each  of  the  three 
planes  has  joined  in  the  spirit  of  tradi- 
tional American  cooperation  to  share  this 
staggering  financial  burden.  This  col- 
laborative relationship  must  be  continued 
and  strengthened  if  the  future  of  our 
Federal  system  is  to  be  secure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi'dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Its    thz    Rising    Statc-Local    Lzvizs   That 

Makx  U.S.  TAZPATcas  Cbt  "Uncle" 

(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

The  economy  bloc,  venting  its  full  fury  on 
an  administration  that  seelu  simultaneously 
to  boost  Federal  spending  and  slash  taxes. 
may  t>e  trying  to  put  out  a  brush  fire  in  the 
front  yard  while  the  barn  burns  down  out 
back. 

For  while  the  harsh  glare  of  publicity 
focuses  on  Uncle  Sam's  fiscal  troubles,  taxes 
and  spending  In  the  cities,  counties  and 
State  across  the  land  are  climbing  at  a  dizzy- 
ing rate. 

Federal  expenditures  have  risen  about  S6 
percent  in  the  past  decade,  but  spending  by 
State  and  local  governments  has  shot  up  ISO 
percent  in  the  same  period.  The  Federal  debt 
has  increased  15  percent  in  the  decade;  State 
and  local  debt  is  2>4  time*  what  it  was  at 
the  end  of  1963.  In  the  past  5  years  alone. 
State  and  local  governments  have  hired 
more  than  13  times  the  number  of  new 
civilian  employees  added  to  Federal  payroll* 

While  the  White  Boum.  Treasury,  and 
Capitol  HiU  bear  the  brunt  of  squandermanla 
charges — particularly  from  powerful  business 
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-foops  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Ooounerce 
S^Natlonal  Association  of  Uanufacturera — 
mMvDce  polnte  to  a  growing  grassroots  rebel- 
woB  against  high  taxation  and  spending  by 
STsmaller  political  Jurisdictions. 
^1  New  Tork  City,  more  than  1300  citizens 
eanverged  on  city  hall  one  day  last  month  to 
latest  Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner's  proposal 
to  boost  the  city  sales  tax  from  3  to  4  percent 
i<t  passed) . 

InDetroit,  voters  turned  down  decisively 
1 190  million  school  bond  issue  and  a  proposal 
to  ralae  school  taxes. 

Voters,  in  fact,  have  rejected  32  percent 
of  Ute  tl'S  billion  in  new  bond  issues  sub- 
mitted to  them  in  the  first  4  months  of 
j^  Plve  years  ago.  the  rejection  rate  was 
]S  percent:  in  1963,  It  was  only  17  percent. 

The  political  death  toll  of  State  governors 
of  both  parties  In  last  fall's  elections  has 
Deen  widely  attributed  to  their  advocacy  of 
unpopular  tax  increases. 

Economist  Eliot  Janeway  links  "a  dra- 
matic brealtout"  of  support  for  Senator  Bakht 
OoLDWATn,  Republican,  of  Arizona,  to  "a 
taipayers'  revolt,  still  largely  unsung  but 
l»thering  strength  every  day,  not  only  In 
liberal -Democratic  New  Tork  City  Itself,  In 
OOLDWAmi's  Arizona,  but  also  In  most  every 
plMS  in  between." 

"But  If  the  opponents  of  local  govem- 
■Mnt  spendmg  are  becoming  more  vocal,  ao 
m  the  advocates — those  who  earnestly  cite 
tbe  Nation's  great  unmet  needs  for  more 
(Cbools,  highways,  hospitals,  sewers,  parks, 
pUygrounds,  libraries,  welfare  payments,  bet- 
ter correctional  Institutions,  Job  retraining, 
pottoe  and  fire  protection. 

Since  they  Involve  money,  the  most  emo- 
Uooally  supercharged  commodity  known  to 
man,  taxes  are  seldom  the  dreary,  duU  sub- 
]sct  they  are  often  represented.  Almost  any- 
ODS  with  an  adding  machine  and  an  ax  to 
grind  can  convert  them  Into  a  fiscal  horror 
■tory,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Image  of  a 
loont  from  which  all  good  things  flow,  on  the 
outer. 

For  example,  aU  taxes — Federal,  State  and 
ketl— rose  from  a  piddling  $1.4  billion  In 
1MB  to  more  than  $134  billion  last  year, 
nearly  a  100-fold  Increase  In  60  years.  Or 
again,  the  total  at  aU  kinds  of  govemmental 
debt  amounted  to  an  average  $41  for  every 
■an.  woman  and  child  In  1902;  zk>w  It  la 
Borethan  $2,000. 

But  defenders  of  public  spending  consider 
nch  comparisons  inept.  "They  involve  two 
totally  different  worlds,  they  argue,  and  Ig- 
nore war.  depression,  Inflation,  a  fantastic 
increase  in  the  Nation's  wealth,  changes  In 
Boras  and  political  phUoaophy  and  the 
population  exploalon. 

Total  taxes  rose  from  $4<S  billion  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  to  $116  bUllon  In  1961, 
a  Jump  of  more  than  160  percent.  But  tak- 
ing population  growth  into  account,  these 
■une  taxes  on  a  per  capita  basis  show  an 
Increase  of  slightly  more  than  100  percent. 
And  the  rise  is  further  reduced  to  only  30 
percent  If  the  per  capita  figure*  are  adjtisted 
for  price   changes  over   the  years. 

■xcept  In  wartime.  State  and  local  spend- 
ing and  taxation  traditionally  outpaced 
Mderal  operations  nntU  a  quarter  century 
ago.  Then  the  New  E>eal  sought  to  pull  the 
United  States  out  of  the  worst  depression  In 
history  through  forced-draft  spending.  Fed- 
eral expenditures  inched  above  State  and 
local  spending  in  the  mld-1930's.  Much  of 
this  was  done  through  deficit  financing  and 
It  was  not  untU  1943.  with  the  Nation  already 
at  war,  that  Federal  taxes  rose  above  the 
Sute- local  level. 

Federal  taxation  and  spending,  which  had 
extremely  steep  rises  In  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war.  failed  to  fall  back  be- 
low the  State-local  level  after  the  hostlllUes. 
But  the  proportionate  gap  Is  closing  rapidly; 
State  and  local  taxes  are  now  two-thirds  as 
•»t«  as  the  Federal  take;  they  were  only  a 
fourth  In  1944  and  a  third  as  recently  as  1954. 


The  narrowing  gap  Is  even  more  graph- 
ically represented,  which  shows  Federal  taxes 
as  a  percentage  of  the  country's  total  output 
of  goods  and  services  In  an  Irregular  but  sub- 
stantial decline  whUe  State  and  local  taxes 
in  terms  of  gross  national  product  have  been 
rising  steadily  since   1944. 

Federal  operations  have  continued  at  an 
abnormally  high  level  largely  because  of  the 
United  States'  role  as  leader  in  the  oold  war. 
Eliminating  defense  and  foreign  spending,  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  ( most  of  which  is 
the  result  of  prior  wars)  and  payments  to 
State  and  local  goverxunents.  Federal  spend- 
ing totals  less  than  half  that  of  the  smaUer 
Jurisdictions. 

State  and  local  debt  still  Is  only  about  27 
percent  as  large  as  the  Federal.  But  since 
World  War  n,  the  Federal  debt  his  risen 
moderately,  from  $370  billion  to  about  $300 
billion,  while  State  and  local  Indebtedness 
has  grown  fivefold,  from  $16  billion  to  $80 
billion.  Note  that  total  public  debt,  in  per 
capita  and  constant  dollar  terms,  has  de- 
cUned  since  World  War  U. 

Total  public  debt  also  has  declined  since 
the  war  relative  to  the  Nation's  total  output, 
or  gross  national  product.  There  has  been 
a  massive  shift  of  debt  from  the  public  to 
the  private  sector  of  the  Nation's  economy, 
a  trend  which  is  stiU  continuing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  behmd  the 
spectacular  growth  in  State  and  local  opera- 
tions: 

Communities  have  had  an  extremely 
heavy  backlog  of  pent-up  capital  needs  ac- 
cumulated not  only  during  the  austerity  of 
wartime  but  during  the  paralyzing  poverty 
of  the  great  depression. 

The  postwar  baby  boom  has  put  an  un- 
precedented strain  on  educational  facilities. 
Beyond  this,  society  is  much  more  demand- 
ing of  its  schools  than  it  was  a  generation 
ago,  particularly  since  it  is  Increasingly 
harder  to  find  a  place  for  the  untutored,  \m- 
skllled  worker.  Education  now  takes  31  cents 
out  of  every  State-local  revenue  dollar,  the 
biggest  slice  of  the  expenditure  pie. 

To  meet  these  stlll-growlng  needs,  office- 
holders are  sometimes  forced  to  desiterate 
measures  such  as  the  semiannual  State  lot- 
tery passed  last  month  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature  A  Colorado  political  leader 
has  suggested  that  his  State  should  begin 
thinking  about  a  lottery,  too,  and  predicts 
that  "you're  going  to  find  a  lot  of  States 
going  into  it." 

Just  last  week,  Indiana  became  the  37th 
State  to  adopt  a  sales  tax,  and  four  others 
have  boosted  their  rates  this  year.  Nearly 
2,000  cities,  towns  and  counties  also  have  a 
sales  tax. 

Thirty-two  States  now  have  Income  taxes, 
of  which  26  coUect  It  through  withholding. 
These  levies  now  accoxint  for  nearly  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  against  only  $422  mUlion  in  1946. 
The  big  mainstay,  however.  Is  still  the  real 
estate  tax.  local  and  State  revenues  from 
which  Jumped  from  less  than  $5  bUlion  in 
1956  to  a  current  rate  of  about  $20  billion. 

Does  the  continued  rapid  growth  of  local 
taxing  and  spending  mean  that  Federal 
power  is  diminishing  and  the  communities 
are  doing  more  for  themselves? 

Tax  exi>erts  say  they  don't  think  so.  They 
point  out  that  the  expansion  has  been  In 
areas  traditionally  reserved  to  the  States, 
counties  and  towns,  such  as  education. 
One  points  out  that  this  expansion  Is  largely 
the  effect  of  expansion  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Many  of  the  goods  and  services  provided 
by  State  and  local  governments  are  what 
economists  caU  "complementary  commodi- 
ties." The  growth  In  prlrately  produced 
automobiles,  for  example,  neceesitates  a 
parallel  growth  in  publicly  built  highways. 
The  big  expansion  in  State-local  spending 
and  taxation  may  be  a  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  growing  Federal  deficit. 
President  Kennedy  baa  observed  that  with- 


out "Intergovernmental  payments'* — funds 
paid  by  the  VS.  Oovemment  to  States  and 
local  governments — the  budget  would  be  In 
balance. 


PROTECTION  OF  CONSTITDTIONAL 
RIGHTS  OF  CmZENS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 

President,  last  week  I  spoke  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  subject  of  the  tragic  events 
in  Birminghtun,  Ala.  At  that  time  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  give  the  At- 
torney General  a  new  legal  procedure  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  to  prevent  future  incidents 
from  building  up  to  the  explosion  of 
human  violence  which  has  occurred  in 
Birmingham. 

The  need  for  such  a  bill  has  now  been 
made  even  more  bitterly  apparent.  TTie 
Juggernaut  of  human  passion  once  set 
in  motion  is  not  easily  stepped.  There 
seems  to  be  an  almost  fatal  progress 
from  peaceable  demonstration,  to  mass 
arrests,  to  street  violence  and  then  fi- 
nally to  the  ultimate  act  of  senseless  ter- 
rorism, nighttime  bombings.  At  this 
point  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the 
actions  of  men  of  good  will,  in  which  we 
placed  such  hope,  can  stop  this  bloody 
progression.  The  agreement  between  the 
two  races  in  Birmingham  is  seriously 
threatened.  The  terrorists  who  planted 
those  bombs  knew  what  they  Vfere  doing : 
they  knew  that  the  explosions  they  ig- 
nited, whether  or  not  they  killed  their 
intended  victims,  would  wreck  the  deli- 
cately balanced  agreement  reached  after 
much  strenuous  effort.  The  bomb 
throwers  might  as  well  have  poured 
gasoline  in  the  streets  and  set  a  match 
to  it. 

And  so  we  have  reached  the  final 
stage:  Federal  troops  are  standing  by, 
ready  to  enter  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
I  support  the  action  of  the  President; 
he  cannot  let  an  American  city  be  torn 
apart  by  violence  piled  upon  violence. 
Peace  which  cannot  be  attained  by  rea- 
son must  be  imposed  by  force.  But  all 
of  us,  as  Americans,  must  feel  a  terrible 
shame  that  armed  troops  must  fill  the 
vacuum  left  by  the  breakdown  of  law 
and  order.  Although  the  rule  of  law 
is  basic  to  the  life  of  this  Nation,  martial 
law  is,  as  it  should  be,  anathema  to  every 
American  citizen.  But,  however  repug- 
nant the  use  of  troops  may  be  to  our 
ideals,  the  Government  must  preserve 
peace  and  order,  and  the  rights  of  its 
citizens.  And  yet  soldiers  can  only  con- 
trol violence.  They  cannot  provide  a 
solution  to  its  causes.  Force  can  main- 
tain order  but  cannot  replace  the  law- 
ful and  orderly  process  of  government 
which  alone  will  enable  every  man,  black 
or  white,  to  live  at  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bor. 

But  now  we  must  ask  ourselves  why 
this  terrible  juggernaut  was  allowed  to 
roll  on  unchecked  until  it  could  not  be 
halted  except  by  force.  The  troops  out- 
side of  Birmingham  are  living  symbols 
of  our  failure  as  citizens  of  a  great  de- 
mocracy to  maintain  and  preserve  our 
ideals  through  lawful  means.  We  must 
take  steps  now  to  prevent  this  failure 
from  ever  happening  a«rain  or  we  must 
admit  that  our  sjrstem  of  government  is 
weakest  where  it  should  be  strongest,  in 
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the  protection  of  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 
We  cannot  see  Little  Rock.  Jackson  and 
Birmingham  repeated  again  and  again 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  one 
bill  which  would  help  prevent  such  a 
repetition.  I  know  my  colleagues  have 
other  proposals  which  are  both  useful 
and  necessary.  This  body  has  a  duty 
smd  a  great  obligation  to  consider  these 
proposals  now;  to  see  what  should  be 
done :  and  to  act  promptly  to  take  what- 
ever steps  we  feel  necessary  to  end  once 
and  for  all  opportunities  for  mob  rule  in 
this  coiuitry. 


DANGER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  new  ten- 
sions in  the  Middle  East  stirred  up  by 
renewed  Egyptian  efforts  to  unite  with 
Syria  and  Iraq  have  also  given  rise 
to  concern  over  U.S.  policy  in  that 
region.  The  arms  buildup  in  Egypt, 
with  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab 
Repubbc  proposal  to  drive  Israel  into 
the  sea,  and  the  violent  propaganda 
attempts  by  Cairo  radio  and  pro- 
Nasser  agitators  to  stir  up  a  revolt 
against  Jordan  constitute  a  grave  danger 
to  i>eace,  and  threaten  to  involve  the 
great  powers,  if  open  hostilities  should 
break  out.  The  resolution  which  I  and 
a  bipartisan  group  of  my  colleagues  in- 
troduced last  week  calls  for  a  mutual 
defense  agreement,  on  the  Philippines 
model,  between  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  other  na- 
tions, with  Israel  and  any  other  Middle 
East  State.  It  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward stabilizing  the  region  by  making 
clear  to  all  our  firm  determination  to 
join  to  protect  the  teiTitorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  any  signa- 
tory Middle  East  nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcord  an  editorial  by 
Wlllifun  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  entitled 
"U.S.  Foreign  Policy,"  which  appeared  in 
the  May  5  issue  of  Hearst  newspapers; 
and  an  analysis  by  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  en- 
titled "Mideast  Peril."  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  1 1 . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Hearst  newspapers.  May  5.  1963 1 

U.S.  FoKKicN  Policy 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 

From  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
the  sound  has  again  come  of  renewed  gnash- 
ing of  teeth  and  sharpening  of  knives. 
Egypt's  President  Nasser,  unquestionably 
considering  himself  a  20th  century  Pharaoh, 
has  precariously  alined  Syria  and  Iraq  into 
his  allegedly  United  Arab  Republic.  This 
dubious  trio  has.  of  course,  fondly  reassured 
Itself  that  Israel,  outnumbered  20  to  1.  faces 
doom. 

But,  as  Israel's  Prime  Minister  Ben-Gurlon 
Informed  our  correspondent  Leo  Monsky  last 
week,  his  small  nation  is  confident  it  can  re- 
pulse any  Arab  attack.  This  view  is  shared 
by  moat  military  experts:  it's  a  consensus 
that  Israel  today  can  inflict  savage  defeat  on 
her  attackers,  as  she  has  demonstrated  in  the 
past. 

Yet  the  possibility  exists  that  she  might 
face  tougher  sledding  in  the  future  If  Nas- 
ser continues  to  receive  enormoxis  Soviet 
military  shipments — and  enormous  U.S.  for- 
eign aid. 


A  U.S.  policy  that  contributes  to  such  a 
portent  of  bloodshed  for  the  Middle  East, 
including  peril  for  the  only  democratic  na- 
tion in  the  area,  is  surely  inimical  to  Ameri- 
can principles;  it  is.  in  fact,  plain  un- 
American. 

It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  an  influ- 
ential group  of  Senators  have  diirlng  the 
past  week  demanded  a  searching  reappraisal 
of  our  Middle  East  foreign  policy,  and  I 
heartily  endorse  that  request. 

The  United  States  should  act  before  a  Mid- 
dle East  Are  brealcs  out.  We  should  notify 
the  Arabs  that  unless  they  desist  from  their 
announced  policy  of  exterminating  Israel  we 
shall  be  forced  to  begin  decisive  shipments  of 
arms  to  that  beleaguered  state.  We  orga- 
nized an  immediate  arms  airlift  to  India 
when  she  was  under  attack  by  Red  China; 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  the 
same  for  Israel  before  she  Is  attacked. 

Any  other  course  is  tantamount  to  in- 
forming the  Israelis  they  are  strictly  on  their 
own.  regardless  of  massive  shipments  of  So- 
viet arms  to  the  Arabs.  And  even  this  would 
be  false,  for  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  be  drawn  into  a  major 
conflagration  if  It  erupts  in  the  Middle  East 
Thus  the  sensible  and  moral  course  is  to  act 
so  decisively  now — by  forcing  the  Arabs  to 
cease  warlike  intentions — that  the  area  be- 
comes stabilized. 

The  situation  as  it  stands  now  has  caused 
my  good  friend  Senator  Exnzst  Okuening. 
Democrat,  of  Alaska,  to  comment  caustically 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  Soviet  arms.  Nazi 
scientists  and  U.S.  money  make  a  wonderful 
combination  in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 

"Unless  the  U.S.  policy  of  building  up 
Nasser  is  reversed. "  Senator  Obitznino  added, 
"it  Is  going  to  produce  a  bloody  war  in  the 
Middle  East  for  which  we  will  bear  a  certain 
responsibility  and  Into  which  we  may  well 
be  drawn." 

He  is  emphatically  correct  and  so  are  Sen- 
ators Wayne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon; 
Sherman  Cooper.  Republican,  of  Kentucky: 
Kenneth  Keating,  Republican,  of  New  York: 
Jacob  Javpts,  Republican,  of  New  York;  Paul 
Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois;  John  Pas- 
TOHE.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island:  Hugh 
Scott,  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania:  Clit- 
roRo  Case.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey: 
Levexctt  Saltonstall,  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  HuBCBT  HvMraRET.  Demo- 
crat, of  Minnesota.  This  Impressive,  bipar- 
tisan and  cross-country  lineup  joined  in 
calling  for  a  policy  that  will  check  Nasser's 
bloodthirsty  design. 

Senator  Javits  has  proposed  a  United 
States-Brltlsh-Frenoh  peace  treaty  guaran- 
teeing Israel's  frontiers  and  this  is  an  ave- 
nue certainly  worth  exploring.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  administration  should.  In 
addition,  heed  the  words  of  Senator  Kzatinc. 
who  said,  "It  is  high  time  for  Government 
ofDcials  to  get  tough  and  pull  the  fuse  out  of 
the  Middle  East  powder  keg  (and  to)  view 
the  plight  of  Israel  with  the  same  alarm  that 
they  apparently  regard  the  situation  in  Laos 
and  Berlin." 

It  is  high  time  indeed  to  pursue  a  course 
of  honor  and  Justice  in  the  Middle  East,  not 
one  of  cheap  and  useless  expediency. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May   11.   1963 1 

MwEAST  Peril — Nasser.  Hussein,  and  Israel 

(By  S.  L.  A.  MarshaU) 

The  recent  rumble  in  the  Congress,  high- 
lighted by  the  demand  of  a  group  of  liberals 
that  the  United  States  cut  off  all  aid  to 
President  Oamal  Abdel  Nasser's  Egypt  be- 
cause of  his  overt  aggressions  against  the 
kingdom  of  Jordan,  prompts  the  comment: 
"Better  late  than  never." 

All  along,  the  idea  of  buying  any  Nasser 
good  will  through  this  fiivoloiis  bounty  has 
been  perfectly  ridiculous;  it  can't  even  be 
rented  for  a  day. 

The  danger  of  his  malevolent  meddling  in 
King    Hussein's    domain    is    nigh    limitless. 


May  IS 

Nasser    Isn't    playing    with    dynamite-    k*- 
cooking  with  nuclear  flssion.     When  Wuh' 
Ington  admonishes  him  to  be  a  good  iwIL* 
it's  wasting  breath.  "*»• 

Why  he  plays  a  forcing  hand  U  Dlai« 
enough.  The  new  United  Arab  RepubliTta 
thus  far  a  house  of  cards.  When  govern 
ments  are  as  unstable  as  those  in  Danu^i 
and  Baghdad,  pledges  of  federation  wTi^ 
a  long  way  from  becoming  solidly  coUecU^ 
Nasser's  feelings  that  he  has  won  noUjjyo, 
for  certain  in  thU  parley  and  must  oontlnu* 
plunging  Is  a  well-warranted  conclu«on 
which  no  one  would  deny  him.  ^^ 

But  when,  prodded  by  his  fears,  be  riiki 
provoking  a  Middle  East  war  which  conw 
evolve  into  world  conflict,  when  be  stacM 
deliberate  aggressions  intended  to  bag  tS 
whole  fertile  crescent  for  himself— then  thst 
should  become  everybody's  business.  Otb«. 
wise  there  Is  no  more  peace-keeping  po«« 
on  earth  today  than  in  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  Imagine  a  Nu- 
ser-lnsplred  revolution  toppling  Hussein  umj 
taking  over  Jordan  without  the  fire  ^hvmi. 
ing  swiftly  and  dramatically.  Such  an  «! 
circlement  would  mean  slow  death  to  Israel 
as  every  offlcial  in  Jerusalem  well  knows. 

Should  Hussein  go  down  from  a  Naasfritc 
coup.  Israel  would  feel  compelled  to  go  to 
war.  We  would  probably  see  an  immedi«t« 
total  mobilization,  which  would  mean  toon 
than  250.000  trained  men  and  women  spring. 
Ing  to  arms  within  72  hours. 

To  anyone  who  knows  that  military  ter- 
rain, what  would  happen  is  fairly  predicta- 
ble. Places  the  prophets  knew,  such  as  Jen- 
cho.  Sodom  and  Bethlehem,  would  iwlftlj 
reappear  on  modern  war  maps. 

Sodom  is  at  water's  edge  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Oaze  across  the  llfel*« 
gray-blue  waters  from  Sodom  and  one  no(M 
a  patch  of  bright  green  on  the  Jordan  lidi 
made  vivid  by  the  contrast  with  the  otbtr- 
wise  unbroken  monotony  of  bleached  Sat« 
and  tawny  clilTs  around  the  Dead  Sea  rim 
This  la  Safl.  or  Safla.  an  o«sis  with  an  abun- 
dant artesian  spring.  One  Jordan  battalloo 
bases  on  Safl  because  of  the  water. 

Elsewhere  around  this  great  salt  lake  Jor- 
dan troops  cannot  live  or  move,  except  la 
small  patrols.  Let  Safl  be  snuffed  out  by 
an  airdrop,  and  any  threat  to  JeruMlm 
dies.  That  is.  provided  that  Jericho  can  bt 
handled  quickly  in  the  same  way.  T.  I. 
Lawrence  became  a  real  threat  to  the  Turk* 
in  World  War  I  once  he  became  flrmly  bsMd 
In  this  remote  region. 

Prom  the  Jezreel  Valley  south  of  Oaliiss. 
hard  by  Megldoo  (or  Armageddon)  Israel's 
armed  forces  striking  south  along  tbe 
River  Jordan,  and  quickly  linking  up  with 
an  airdrop  at  the  Jericho  bridgehead,  would 
seal  off  all  Jordanian  forces  west  of  tbe 
river.  As  to  terrain  features.  It  Is  a  feasible 
and  not  too  complex  operation.  The  fact 
that  the  Jordan  army  holds  both  mountain 
ranges  bounding  the  Jordan  Valley  by  do 
means  forbids  It. 

West  Jordan  cannot  be  used  by  its  gar- 
risons as  a  springboard  against  Israel.  Tbe 
mountain  area  southward  from  the  ridgw 
of  Gllboa  is  a  powder  keg  of  treason  and 
malice  which  could  explode  against  Itself 
Most  of  the  good  farmland  of  Jordan  1> 
there.  Of  the  700,000  civilians  populating  It. 
two-thirds  are  rootless  refugees  who  hate 
Israel  and  Hussein  equally,  but  cannot  unite 
to  strike  against  either.  The  two  Jordanian 
brigades  deployed  west  of  the  river  between 
Nablus  and  Hebron  are  barely  sufficient  to 
exercise  police  control  over  the  naobllke 
population.  If  encircled.  Instead  of  unitlnf 
to  resist,  these  people  would  probably  sift 
back  across  the  river. 

Jericho  Is  therefore  a  weak  link  between 
the  western  bulge  of  Jordan,  which  could 
hardly  be  held  if  Israel  moved,  and  tbe  mala 
body  of  Transjordan,  which  must  be  the 
locus  of   viable   revolution   against  Hussein 
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Xbe  Amman  government  sees  the  military 
gioblem  but  can't  do  much  about  it  be- 
rate troop  distribution  must  be  equated 
recording  to  the  rise  of  the  Interior  threat 
(Minst  the  throne.  The  largest  Jordan  army 
j^p  west  of  the  river  is  next  to  Jericho, 
jord^nii  only  tank  battalion  In  the  west 
gguAlly  encamps  there.  Other  tank  forma- 
tions base  on  Amman  and  Mafrak.  North 
g(  the  capital,  there  is  a  triangle  of  Jordan 
Bisasurlng  approximately  40  miles  on  each 
,j,le.  with  the  points  resting  on  the  cities  of 
IrMd.  Mafrak  and  Anrunan.  ThU  triangle  Is 
(IM  backbone  of  the  kingdom's  security, 
mtbin  it  surges  Hussein's  fight  for  an  Inde- 
puident  Jordan  and  the  plotUng  of  his 
enemies. 

By  these  moves.  Israel  could  take  all  of 
Jordan  west  of  the  river  and  could  then  de- 
cide whether  to  stand  on  the  high  ground 
both  ways  from  Jerusalem  and  await  the 
Arabs,  or  take  the  offensive  against  Anunan. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  tn  anybody's  mind 
that  her  army  and  air  force  are  equal  to  that 
flrst  task. 

But  that  couldn't  end  it,  since  Nasser, 
taking  a  heavy  initial  defeat,  would  either 
have  to  rebound  or  suffer  humiliation.  With 
tbe  alinement  which  now  constitutes  that 
(inorpbous  entity,  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
Be,  that  could  mean  a  general  war  between 
tides  no  longer  armed  weakly  as  In  1948  in- 
TOivlng  the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula.  Big 
power  interests  being  as  we  know  them,  it 
couldn't  be  fought  in  a  vacuum. 
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CONGRESS    MUST    PLAY    ROLE    IN 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
nuke  a  few  observations  about  the  un- 
toward and  very  tragic  events  which 
occurred  over  the  last  weekend  at  Bir- 
mingham. I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  keep 
my  statement  very  severely  to  what  we 
can  do  in  the  Congress,  as  I  realize  the 
delicacy  of  the  situation  which  is  in- 
Tolved  in  that  area  right  now. 

Last  week  I  testified  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  pending  civil 
rights  measures  there  and  pointed  out 
tttat  the  Nation  is  facing  a  mounting 
crisis  over  civil  rights.  Events  in  Bir- 
mingham over  the  weekend  have  given 
tiaglc  point  to  this  statement.  Under 
ttaete  circtunstances  the  role  of  respon- 
•tWUty  requires  that  the  President  be 
■ipported  in  the  utilization  of  the 
rwources  of  our  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  protect  the  rights 
of  U5.  citizens,  whoever  may  be  breach- 
ing the  peace  or  Jeopardizing  these 
rights. 

But  the  Congress,  too,  must  play  its 
role  and  caiuiot  sit  silent  In  the  face  of 
such  portentous  events.  I  expressed  last 
•eek  my  disagreement  with  the  admin- 
tetration's  view,  stressed  by  the  Presi- 
<lent,  that  "there  isn't  any  Federal  stat- 
ute that  was  involved"  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  I  pointed  out  that  situations  such  as 
Uwwe  which  are  occurring  at  Blrming- 
oMm  can  be  reached  through  the  courts. 
|f  the  Attorney  General  is  given  author- 
ity to  bring  civil  actions  to  enforce  the 
rtJbts  of  U.S.  citizens  under  the  14th 
•n^endment,  as  well  as  through  existing 
crtminai  law  statutes. 

The  Congress  must  play  its  role  In  such 
»  crisis  as  we  face,  and  we  cannot  be 
Jeterred  or  frustrated  In  this  by  the 
Joreat  of  filibuster.  Indeed,  the  failure 
to  have  this  showdown  in  the  Confess 
Wore  now  must  be  put  down  as  at  least 


one  cause — I  believe  an  important  one — 
for  the  events  we  have  seen  imfolding. 

In  my  testimony  last  week  In  a  com- 
mittee of  the  other  body,  I  H>eclfled  six 
priority  items  in  the  legislative  program 
which  can  meet  the  issue  and  come 
measurably  near  to  satisfying  the  justi- 
fiable complaints  of  the  Negro  commu- 
nity— proposals  which  draw  largely  on 
the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commissions  27 
recommendations    for    legislation: 

The.se  six  items  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  required  filing  within  180 
days  of  school  desegregation  plans  for  at 
least  first  step  compliance  commencing 
the  next  school  year. 

Second.  A  sixth  grade  standard  qual- 
ification for  voting  as  a  substitute  for 
discriminatory   literacy  tests. 

Third.  A  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  covering  inter- 
state commerce.  Government  contrac- 
tors, and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Fourth.  Permanent  extension  of  the 
VS.  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Fifth.  Prohibition  of  discrimination 
in  hotels  and  motels  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  elimination  of  the  sepa- 
rate-but-equal clauses  In  the  HUl-Bur- 
ton  Hospital  Construction  Act  and  the 
Morrill  Land  Grant  College  Acts,  which 
are  completely  anachronistic  since  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954. 

Sixth.  A  broadened  and  effective  au- 
thority to  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  in  representative  cases  for  denial  of 
all  rights  under  the  14th  amendment, 
which  would  include  the  1st  amendment 
right  of  assembly  and  petition — which 
has  been  the  very  right  In  issue  In  Bir- 
mingham. 

We  are  already  getting  a  reaction  from 
abroad  of  the  events  in  Birmingham,  and 
while  there  is  considerable  understand- 
ing of  the  problem  as  being  very  difflcult, 
the  propaganda  value  of  what  has  hap- 
pened can  only  help  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  our  free  institutions,  and  is  un- 
fortunately a  forceful  incentive  to  them 
in  propagating  communism  in  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America. 

I  believe  the  role  of  Congress  is  as  vital 
as  the  role  of  the  executive  department 
and  that  we  have  failed  signally  in  the 
Corigress  to  meet  our  responsibilities  to 
the  Nation  in  this  field.  The  national 
interest  will  not  let  us  wait;  we  had  bet- 
ter get  at  it  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  included  in  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  editorials  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  of  New  York,  substantially  to 
the  effect  of  the  statement  I  have  made, 
as  well  as  articles  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times 
of  yesterday  showing  what  the  foreign 
press  is  stating  about  this  very  trying 
issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  May   13.   1963) 

BOMBINGSS     IN     BntMINORAIC 

The  white  and  Negro  moderates  who  so 
courageotisly  and  wisely  reached  an  accord 
In  Birmingham  must  not  lose  heart  or  lose 
their  heads.  The  bombings  of  a  Negro  lead- 
er's home  and  the  motel  where  the  negotia- 
tions had  taken  place  were  the  work  of  hood- 
lums and  fanatical  segregationists  who  will 


have    to    be    caught    and    given    exemplary 
punishment. 

It  would  be  tragic  and  Ironical  if  criminals 
of  this  type  should  be  aUowed  to  succeed  In 
their  aim  of  destroying  the  agreement 
reached  by  the  moderate  elements.  It  would 
also  be  tragic  If  It  should  prove  necessary 
for  the  President  to  take  more  drastic  action 
than  he  did  last  night  in  ordering  the  move- 
ment of  Army  troops  to  the  vicinity  of  Bir- 
mingham and  the  alerting  of  the  Alabama 
National  Guard.  He  may  stlU  be  forced  to 
employ  the  full  military  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  but  thU  is  a  step  that  he 
would  obviously  take  with  only  the  greatest 
reluctance  and.   literally,  as  a  last  resort. 

The  stakes  Involved  In  the  Birmingham 
conflict  are  too  great  to  be  lost  to  gangsters 
masquerading  as  defenders  of  the  white 
race  whom,  In  reality,  they  are  disgracing. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gravity  of  the  Issues 
at  stake  has  to  be  faced  If  a  national  set- 
back u  to  be  avoided.  Birmingham  is  not 
the  only  city  having  racial  violence.  In 
some  way,  the  rigidity  of  the  social  structure 
in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  even  in  States 
where  some  or  much  progress  has  already 
been  made,  must  be  modified. 

It  takes  courage  and  wisdom  to  recognize 
historical  necessities  and  to  accept  them. 
When  an  accommodation  Is  reached,  as  It 
was  In  Birmingham,  the  extremists— those 
who  take  a  stand-pat  position  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  who  resort  to  violence  on  the 
other — are  defeated. 

The  Negroes  who  rose  in  their  fury  after 
the  Birmingham  bombings  can  be  under- 
stood, but  they  were  wrong  and  unwise  be- 
cause they  played  straight  Into  the  hands 
of  the  die-hard  segregationists  and  also  of 
the  Black  Muslim  lunatic  fringe.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  was  right  to  announce  Immedi- 
ately that  the  accord  reached  In  Birmingham 
would  still  stand,  and  Mayor -elect  Boutwell 
deserves  credit  for  his  condemnation  of  the 
outrages.  It  Is  now  up  to  the  authorities  to 
see  to  it  that  Justice  is  done. 

This  Is  a  serious  crisis  partly  because  the 
human  factors  are  unpredictable  and  Irra- 
tional. The  Negro  community  is  reacting 
against  laws  It  considers  unjust  and  power 
it  considers  to  be  tyrannical.  But  violence 
is  not  the  answer,  even  to  such  white  vio- 
lence as  the  cruel  bombings  of  yesterday 
morning.  American  stability  has  been  built 
on  grass  roots,  on  local  Initiative,  on  States 
rights.  The  conflict  In  Birmingham  must  be 
resolved   in   Birmingham. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

May  13.  1»6S] 

Tragic    Sukday    in    Bikicingham 

There  is  much  reason  few  sadness  but  little 
for  surprise  In  the  violence  that  racked  Bir- 
mingham after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  In 
that  harried  city.  For  weeks,  tension  had 
been  building  up  under  the  pressure  erf  Negro 
demonstrations  and  the  arrests,  the  firehoses 
and  the  police  dogs  that  were  employed  to 
curb  them.  And  when  agreement  had  at  last 
been  reached  on  the  very  modest  program  of 
desegregation  put  forward  by  the  Negro 
leadership,  holdover  city  officials  were  prompt 
to  denounce  the  white  businessmen  who  had 
taken  i>art  In  the  unofficial  accord.  This 
kept  the  atmosphere  explosive;  hoodlum 
bombs  touched  it  off. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  threat 
of  violence  Is  implicit  In  such  a  situation  as 
obtains  In  Birmingham  today,  where  the 
codes  of  the  past  are  reluctantly  yielding  to 
the  future.  There  are  always  anarchical 
fringes,  whose  Insensate  acts  make  the  task  of 
the  reasonable  groups  on  both  sides  10  times 
more  difficult.  The  shame  of  Birmingham 
lies  less  in  the  secret  evildoers  who  threw  the 
bombs,  or  In  the  mobs,  who  responded  with 
rocks,  than  in  the  men  who  used  their 
dubious  hold  on  public  office — Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Connor  and  MaycH*  Arthur 
Hanes — to  condemn  the  responsible  white 
community  leaders. 
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It  U  to  b«  noted  that  the  newly  elected 
noayor,  Albert  Boutwell,  who  clearly  rq;>re- 
■enta  majority  opinion  In  Birmingham,  waa 
prompt  and  vigorous  In  condemning  the 
dastardly  hit-and-run  bombers  who  precipi- 
tated the  storm  In  the  city.  Hope  for  Bir- 
mingham rests  with  men  like  Mr.  Boutwell, 
and  Sidney  W.  Smyer,  who  headed  the  white 
committee  that  negotiated  the  settlement  of 
Negro  grterances.  The  threat  lies  in  the 
mentality  represented  by  Connor  and  Hanes. 

As  for  Rer.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  he  was 
not  only  the  central  figure  In  the  demonstra- 
tions and  negotiations  in  the  Alabama  city. 
He  emerged  from  the  ruins  of  his  brother's 
bombed  hoiise,  where  he  and  his  family  had 
escaped  death  only,  as  he  put  It,  by  "a  mir- 
acle from  the  hand  of  Ood."  And  he  called 
repeatedly  to  the  crowd  of  excited  and  angry 
Negroes  outside:  "Please  refrain  from  vio- 
lence.    Tou  are  defeating  our  cause." 

Dr.  King  certainly  does  not  have  to  prove 
his  sincerity  or  his  moral  coiirage.  But  he 
displayed  these  qualities  preeminently  on 
Birmingham's  tragic  Sabbath  morning.  If 
he  is  met  in  anything  approaching  his  own 
spirit.  Blrmlnghana  will  resolve  its  dilemma, 
and  the  whole  Nation  can  benefit. 


[Pr<Mn  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May 

13,    1963] 

U.S.    IMAGK    AaaoAo 

(By    Robert   J.   Donovan) 

These  are  some  of  the  headlines  from 
around  the  world  gathered  by  the  Herald 
Tribune  hvireaus:  "Race  Clash — 1,000  Chil- 
dren Jailed"  (Dally  Mirror  (London)):  "Ex- 
plosive Situation  In  Alabama"  (Unita 
(Rome));  "Monstrous  Crimes  of  the  Racists 
In  the  United  States"  (Pravda  (Moscow)); 
"Is  This  America  the  Beautiful?"  (Times 
(Ohana));  "Arrests  of  Schoolchildren  Do 
Not  Make  a  Pretty  Plctxire"  (The  Mail  (Kuala 
Lumpur));  "Brutes  of  Alabama"  (Morning 
Post  (Lagos) ) ;  "Savages  in  Alabama"  (Lib- 
eration (Paris) ) . 

This  summary  of  world  opinion  Illustrates 
what  President  Kennedy  meant  at  his  press 
conference  last  Wednesday  when  he  called 
the  racial  disorders  "a  spectacle  which  was 
seriously  damaging  the  reputation  of  both 
Birmingham  and  the  country." 

Tot  two  reasons  in  particular  the  troubles 
In  Birmingham  have  been  more  diiBcult  than 
even  Oxford.  Miss.,  and  Little  Rock.  Ark., 
were  for  American  officials  overseas  to  ex- 
plain away. 

One  reason  is  that  the  news  photographs 
from  Birmingham — with  the  dogs,  firehoses 
and  arrested  Negro  children — have  been  more 
gripping  than  the  photographs  of  the  Oxford 
and  Little  Rock  incidents. 

The  other  reason  is  that  in  these  two 
previous  situations  the  Federal  Government 
was  able  to  move  In  with  troops  to  restore 
order,  whereas  in  Birmingham,  Federal  activ- 
ity, though  intensive  and  effective,  has  been 
hidden  and  subtle. 

In  the  eyes  of  other  peoples,  particularly  In 
Africa,  the  overt,  dramatic  Federal  Interven- 
tiOD  In  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  compen- 
sated for  local  discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes. The  resentment  toward  the  United 
States  that  black  peoples  felt  everywhere 
was  assauged  when  they  beheld  the  military 
as  well  as  the  moral  and  legal  power  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  applied  to  the  redress 
of  Negro  rights. 

In  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
saw  Negroes  being  checkmated  day  after  day 
with  dogs  and  firehoses  wlille  the  Federal 
Government  took  no  overt  action. 

The  explanation,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
legal  grotinds  on  which  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment intervened  in  Oxford  and  Little  Rock 
were  absent  In  Birmingham. 

"There  isn't  any  Federal  statute  that  was 
involved  in  the  last  few  days  in  Birming- 
ham." the  President  told  his  press  confer- 
ence. "I  indicated  the  areas  where  the 
Federal  Oovernment  had  intervened  in  Bir- 


mingham— the  matter  of  voting,  th*  matten 
of  dealing  with  •dncatlon  and  otkw  matters. 
On  ths  ^Mdfle  israss  ot  tha  paradaa.  that 
did  not  Involve  a  Federal  lasus." 

Kven  in  the  United  Stetes.  where  the  Fed- 
eral-State relationship  is  familiar,  this  point 
was  widely  mlsvmderstood.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
receiving  stinging  criticism  from  certain  Ne- 
groes, liberals  and  others  for  not  going 
overtly  to  the  assistance  of  Negroes  In  Bir- 
mingham. Indeed  it  was  a  very  uncomfort- 
able week  for  him. 

If  many  Americans  failed  to  grasp  the 
legal  distinction,  how  much  raort  difficult  It 
was  for  Africans  and  Asians.  Vast  nxunbers 
of  them  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the 
local  disturbances  in  Birmingham  did  not 
thwart  the  orders  of  Federal  courts  as  was 
the  case  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  last 
year  and  at  Central  High  School  in  Little 
Rock  in  1957.  From  their  great  distances 
away  all  that  they  co\ild  see  was  the  sight 
of  Negro  masses  scuffling  with  the  police  in 
Birmingham. 

Press  reaction  In  Ghana  and  Nigeria,  es- 
pecially, to  the  supposed  lack  of  Government 
action  waa  sharply  critical. 

And  the  Moscow  newspaper  Pravda.  which 
doubtless  knew  better,  taunted  the  United 
States  for  lack  of  Federal  efforts  to  settle  the 
troubles.  Like  certain  other  papers  around 
the  world  it  linked  the  Birmingham  dis- 
orders wltb  the  recent  fatal  shooting  ol  Wil- 
liam L.  Moore.  Baltimore  poetman.  In  Ala- 
bama while  he  was  hiking  across  the  State 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  Gov.  Ross  R.  Barnett,  of 
Mississippi,  protesting  racial  discrimination. 

Pravda  Juxtaposed  an  account  of  Attor- 
ney General  Robert  F.  Kennedy's  recent  cour- 
tesy visit  to  racist  Governor  Wallace  in  Ala- 
bama and  the  slaying  of  Mr.  Moore.  Thovigh 
known  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  paper  said,  the 
murderer  was  not  in  jail.  More  than  a  week 
before  this  article  appeared  Floyd  L.  Simp- 
son, a  rural  store  operator  in  Alabcmaa.  waa 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  first  degree  murder  in 
the  case. 

A  roundup  of  world  opinion  as  compiled 
by  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  shows  that 
up  to  now,  at  least,  the  severest  criticism  of 
Birmingham  centered  in  Africa.  This  was 
not  unexpected.  What  Is  more  surprising  Is 
that  so  far  comment  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  relatively 
moderate  both  in  tone  and  in  quantity. 

Editorial  comment  in  Western  Europe,  of 
which  there  was  little  last  week,  contained 
less  moralizing  than  heretofore  and  dis- 
played an  understanding  of  the  dlfllculty  of 
the  Negro  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  the  Daily  Telegraph,  a  conservative 
London  paper,  noted  that  the  problem  is  not 
exclusively  an  American  one  but  part  of  a 
widespread  and  potentially  dangerous  condi- 
tion. "Such  scandals  of  Intolerance  as 
these,"  the  papers  said,  "are  not  of  local  but 
international  danger.  For  more  and  more 
tbe  dark  races  are  conscious  of  common  In- 
terests and  will  support  one  another's  strug- 
gles for  emancipation." 

La  Stampa,  a  Liberal  paper  in  T\irln,  Italy, 
while  deploring  the  tactics  of  the  Birming- 
ham p>oIlce.  said  that  the  ^Mctacle  waa  not 
"representative  of  the  true  face  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

Remarkably,  even  Pravda  said  that  "to  the 
honor  of  the  American  people  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  they  do  not  share  the  view 
of  Alabama's  Governor  and  are  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  events  in  America's  South." 

Peking  news  media  confined  themselves  to 
reporting  the  Birmingham  story  and  stress- 
ing police  brutality  and  the  fact  that  the 
President  had  not  orderad  tnx>pa  to  Alabama. 

Cairo  papers  also  singled  out  police  bru- 
tality and  headlines  In  Kgypt's  leading  pa- 
pers called  attention  to  the  use  of  police  dogs 
against  Negro  demonstrators. 

The  insidious  effect  of  Birmingham  on 
Africa,  in  particular,  it  seems,  was  to  cast 
doiibt  on  the  sincerity  of  American  friend- 
ship for  the  new  nations. 


Still,    whUe    making    allowance  i  for 


t^ 


damage  done  to  American  prestige  last  •»? 
USIA  nporu  show  that  there  is  now^^ 


siderably  more  understanding  abroad  of  tSl 
American  racial  problem  than  there  an! 
when  the  world  was  shocked  by  Llttls  Rm? 
0  years  ago.  ""f* 

Last  week,  as  It  had  done  at  the  tlnj.  -f 
Little  Rock  and  of  Oxford,  the  Voice  « 
America  broadcast  to  the  world  the  itralcht 
news  of  the  Birmingham  disorders.  "iWt 
waa  no  attempt  to  deny  the  facU,  but  ^nm 
ing  on  experiences  in  the  two  earlier  iaa* 
denU,  the  Voice  and  other  USIA  organs  sm 
try  to  put  the  facts  in  perspective. 

This  effort  took  the  form  of  broadcasts  and 
distribution  of  conunentaries  aimed  at  abo* 
ing,  for  example,  that: 

1.  The  disorders  were  greatly  deplored  br 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  American  d^ 
pie.  "^ 

2.  The  problem  was  primarily  regional 

3.  Extenalve  progress  in  race  relatlom  u 
being  made  throughout  the  United  Sut«a 

The  USIA  also  was  making  a  special  tffott 
to  make  clear  to  peoples  abroad  the  Ism] 
reasons  that  Inhibited  the  President  boa 
Intervening  in  Birmingham.  USIA  broad, 
casts  have  played  up  the  fact  that  the  Pretfl 
dent  and  Attorney  General  Robert  F.  Ken. 
nedy  sent  Burke  Marshall  to  the  troutatatf 
city  as  their  personal  representative.  And 
attention  of  foreign  audiences  has  beea 
called  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Marshall,  who  It 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  tht 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, was  the  man  who  engineered  the  aet- 
tlement  that  brought  the  truce  Wednesday. 

As  USIA  officials  are  the  first  to  point  out 
however,  the  long-term  endeavors  to  Infant 
public  opinion  abroad  about  the  progreai  at 
race  relations  In  America,  Is  at  least  as  tin- 
portant  as  efforts  made  abruptly  in  the  mlM 
of  a  crisis  like  last  week's. 

These  longer  range  efforts  take  such  tarm 
as  circulation  of  pamplxiets  and  books  by 
Negroes  through  oversea  American  Ubratlaa, 
broadcasts  by  leading  Negroes,  and  trip* 
abroad  by  authorities  on  race  relations,  of 
whom  Ralph  McGlll,  editor  of  the  AtlanU 
Constitution,  was  one  of  the  nKiet  recent 

One  pamphlet  that  USIA  has  dlslribotsl 
around  the  world  is  called  "Success  Stoctii 
From  America."  It  contains  photogr^ka 
and  biographical  sketches  of  such  Negroaa  ai 
Leontyne  Price,  Metropolitan  Opera  aingar, 
Lena  Home,  actress  and  singer;  Paxil  Wil- 
liams, architect;  Willie  Mays,  of  the  Saa 
Francisco  Giants;  Representative  WnxuM  L. 
Dawsoiv,  Democrat,  oC  Dllnols;  Bobart 
Weaver.  Director  of  the  Hoiising  and  Bona 
Finance  Agency,  and  Maj.  Gen.  BenjSBilB 
O.  Davis,  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  la 
Europe. 

Among  the  books  distributed  recently  are 
"The  Negro  Revolt"  by  Louis  E.  Loiaaz. 
"Negro  Leadership  in  a  Southern  City"  by 
Margaret  B.  Burgess,  and  "Victory  Over  My- 
self "  by  Floyd  Patterson. 

In  hammering  away  at  the  thame  of  Negro 
progress  in  America  the  Voice  of  America, 
In  its  oversea  broadcasts  in  38  languagaa. 
bas  featured  such  discussions  as  "The  Nefro 
In  America,"  by  Dr.  George  Simpson,  of  Ober- 
lin  CoUege;  "Negro  VoUng  RlghU  in  the 
South.*  by  Harold  C.  Fleming,  of  the 
Potomac  Institute,  and  "Tension*  and 
Change  In  Negro- White  Relations."  by  Hany 
Ashmore.  editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Xncydopatfls 
Britannlca  and  former  editor  of  the  UtUa 
Rock  Gaaette. 

Roy  Wllklns.  executive  secretary  o(  tbe 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  also  has  done  broadcasti  for 
the  Voice. 

Moving  pictures  are  an  Important  part  of 
the  USIA  effort  to  porUay  the  Negro  U 
American  life.  Ths  agency  recently  baa 
circulated  throxighout  the  world,  three  lUnu 
on  Marian  Anderson  as  well  as  such  films  aa 
"The  Rafer  Johnson  Story."  "Altbea  Olhwa. 
Tennis  Champion,"  "Toward  Tomorrow," lea- 
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„Mo£  Ralph  J  Bunche,  U.N.  Under  Secretary 
^^eclal  PollUcal  Affairs,  and  "WUma  Ru- 
iSob  0»y™P'c  Champion." 
^Despite  all  their  best  efforta.  however, 
naTofflclals  admit  that  aU  their  pamphleU, 
iiUieir  words  and  books  and  motion  pic- 
ket have  not  half  the  Impact — or  one- 
^n^—of  the  reporu  of  the  actual  evenU 
tSt  took  place  in   Birmingham. 

And  If.  as  was  the  case  in  Birmingham. 
o,e  problem  lay  ouUide  the  powers  of  the 
■Mdenl  Government,  the  only  answer  is  that 
ftyt  responsible  people  of  the  community 
Igau  to  the  realiaatlon  of  their  responsibili- 
ties as  cltlaens  of  the  United  States,  and 
lolve  these  problems  before  they  explode. 

(From  the  New  Tork  "Hmes,  May  12,  19631 
QronoN  or  the  Week:  At  Home  and  Abroad 

(Birmingham  to  foreigners:  How  the 
jfgltl  strife  that  has  beset  Birmingham,  Ala., 
la  viewed  through  differing  lenses  In  several 
foreign  countries,  including  Soviet  Russia,  Is 
tadlcated  In  the  following  editorial  excerpU.) 

"The  administration  may  not  have  done 
cBOUgb  to  satisfy  the  more  impatient  of  the 
Hegro  voters — and,  9  years  after  the  Supreme 
Ooart'B  call  for  deliberate  speed  toward  Inte- 
ntion, the  patience  of  a  good  many  seems 
to  be  wearing  thin.  But  its  reasons  for  cau- 
tion have  much  more  to  do  with  a  genuine 
nnrd  for  legal  process  and  gradual  evolu- 
tion than  with  a  dread  of  losing  white  votes 
in  the  South"  (the  Guardian,  Manchester). 

"The  Alabama  race  incidents  point  up  a 
Negro  solidarity,  almost  nonexistent  during 
the  past  10  years,  which  has  developed  into 
important  proportions.  It  is  noticeable  also 
that  the  Federal  Government,  despite  lu 
obTlous  sympathy  toward  colored  peoples,  is 
not  always  in  a  position  to  impose  its  will 
on  the  local  authorities.  Time  is  pressing 
President  Kennedy,  whose  policy  with  regard 
to  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  being  at- 
tacked by  a  racial  problem  which  has  par- 
ticular repercussions  In  Africa"  (les  Echos, 
Parts). 

"In  Birmingham  an  uninhibited  police 
oommlssloner — ironically  one  with  very  dubi- 
ous claim  to  present  office — has  been  setting 
Alsatians  on  peaceful  male  demonstrators, 
turning  firehoses  on  women  and  children, 
and  confining  prisoners  in  what  seem  un- 
ipaakable  conditions.  There  may  have  been 
mne  faults  on  the  other  side.  •  •  •  Yet  it 
U  difficult  to  advance  counsel  of  modera- 
tlOQ  when,  for  Instance,  a  postman  who 
entered  the  State  as  a  lone  'freedom  march- 
er* was  promptly  murdered"  (the  Press, 
Delhi). 

"The  United  SUtes  will  no  doubt  experi- 
ence race  confilcts  at  least  as  bitter  as  at 
present.  In  the  international  field,  however. 
It  la  a  fact  that  the  UJS.  political  and 
Ideological  opponents  have  not  succeeded 
In  making  as  much  profit  out  of  race  prob- 
lems as  Americans  themselves  have  often 
feared.  It  has  been  too  evident  that  re- 
sponsible authorities  In  the  United  States 
hsTe  worked  purposefully  and  earnestly  for 
equality  of  the  colored  '  (Svenska  Dagbladet. 
Stockholm) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION ACT  OF  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 


There  being  no  objecti(m,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
537)  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more 
effective  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  require- 
ments of  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  notify  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  that 
this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withhold  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  S. 
537.  the  imfinished  business,  has  been 
made  the  pending  business.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  It  will  not  be  considered  until 
after  the  Senate  disposes  of  the  feed 
grains  bill  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  why  make  it 
the  pending  business,  if  it  will  not  be 
considered? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Because  of  an 
agreement  reached  with  certain  Sena- 
tors interested  in  the  bill  who  have  asked 
for  that  consideration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  believe  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  bill.  I  did  not  know 
about  this.  To  which  bill  does  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  refer? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  feed  grains 
biU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  merely  to 
get  my  bearings  as  to  S.  537.  I  had  un- 
derstood it  was  to  be  considered  today. 
I  am  here,  prepared  for  that.  Of  course. 
I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  whatever  is 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  work  of 
the  Senate,  as  the  Senator  knows,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  consideration  of  the 
bill  deferred  merely  because  some  one 
Senator  may  wish  to  have  it  deferred. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  Senator  who 
has  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill  is 
seeking  deferment,  I  wish  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  not 
seeking  deferment.  This  is  a  decision 
of  the  leadership,  which  should  have 
been  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  fault  is  mine;  I  did  not  do 
so.  I  ho];}e  the  Senator  will  allow  us  to 
proceed  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  not  object 
I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  the  ma- 
jority leswler  that  I  try  always  to  co- 
operate to  the  end  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  may  be  expedited,  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  leadership.  This  is 
a  turn  of  events  I  had  not  anticipated 
or  been  warned  about. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  majority 
leader  is  at  fault  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  notify  the  Senate 
that  it  will  be  a  live  quorimi. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

|No.  TlLeg.J 


Aiken 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Anderson 

Hoggs 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Bartlett 

Brewster 

Cannon 

BeaU 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Engle 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Gore 

Oruening 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Hruska 

Humphrey 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jc^nston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Keating 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McQee 

McQovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 


Mtmdt 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxnoiire 

Blbiooff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Baltonstali 

Scott 

Simpson 

Bmathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUUams.  £>el. 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 

Toimg,  N.  Dak. 

Yoxing,  Ohio 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
tore],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis].  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  are  absent  on  ofiB- 
cial  business. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BENNrrrl, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton  1.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cur- 
tis] is  absent  on  ofiElcial  business. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  A  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay.  Mr.  Bkall.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.   Cannon,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Encle.  Mr.  Fonc.  Mr.  Folbright.  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hickenlooper.    Mr.   Hill.   Mr.   Hruska. 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr.    Johnston.    Mr.     Kefauver  ,     Mr. 
Lausche.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  McGee. 
Mr.  Monroney.  Mr.  MtrNDT,  Mrs.  Neu- 
berger, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Saltonstall,  Mr.  Smathers.  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     A  quorum  is 
present. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  154,  House  bill 
4997,  to  extend  the  feed-grain  program. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  title,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  TiK<;iM.ATivK  Clbbx.  A  bill  (HJl. 
4997)  to  extend  the  feed- grain  program. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  say 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  HicKKia.ooPKR]  is  in  the 
Chamber;  and,  as  the  next  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, I  defer  to  him. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  can 
only  say  that  the  requested  procedure  is. 
to  say  the  least,  interesting.  It  is  quite 
important  that  the  legislative  budget  be 
acted  on  by  the  Senate,  for  time  is  pass- 
ing, and  there  is  a  deadline,  at  least, 
imder  the  law — although,  of  course,  it 
can  be  avoided — for  the  appropriations, 
whereas  certainly  the  feed-grain  bill 
cannot  possibly  take  effect  until  some- 
time next  year,  and  a  feed-grain  act  is 
now  in  operation. 

I  see  no  particular  reason  or  urgency 
at  the  moment,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  application  of  the  law.  for  setting 
aside  the  legislative  budget.  In  order  to 
take  up  this  feed-grain  bill — to  which, 
of  course,  I  am  opposed,  anyway. 

Of  course  I  have  respect  for  the  leader- 
ship; and  if  the  leadership  is  reasonably 
satisafled  about  this  matter,  I  am  realis- 
tic enough  to  believe  that  there  is  quite 
a  bit  of  power  behind  this  bill  and  in 
favor  of  forcing  it  through  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  Ekgree  with  the  reason  for  that 
or  with  the  purp>oses  behind  that  activity. 

However,  so  far  as  I.  personally,  am 
concerned,  if  the  leadership  desires  to 
have  this  measure  taken  up  now.  I  shall 
not  enter  any  particular  objection  at 
the  moment.  Of  course,  if  I  do  not  enter 
objection  now,  I  presume  that  moment 
will  pass,  and  the  bill  will  be  taken  up. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  speak- 
ing for  myself,  of  course  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  obfuscate  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  enter  into  any  kind  of  arrange- 
ment to  put  this  measure  into  the  future. 
I  am  fuUy  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  hope  that  perhaps  action 
on  this  bill  could  be  delayed  until  after 
the  wheat  referendimi  on  May  21 — which. 
I  believe,  is  a  week  from  tomorrow. 

Under  the  reservation  of  objection, 
perhaps  I  should  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  whether  there 
is  real  urgency  about  this  bill  or  whether 
some  impact  is  to  be  gained  as  a  result  of 
having  speedy  action  taken  on  it  in  a 
form  under  which  all  amendments  may 
be  voted  down,  so  that  the  bill  can  be 
rushed  for  Executive  signature  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  am  trying  to  be  very  candid  about 
this  matter,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
know  all  the  discussions  which  h&ve 
been  in  the  air,  and  I  have  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  great  quantity  of  mail 
on  this  subject;  and  I  know  there  is  an 
expressed  hope — and  an  organized  hope, 
as  a  matter  of  fact — ^that  action  on  the 
bill  could  be  deferred,  so  that  it  could 
have  no  influence  or  impact  on  the  ques- 


tion of  how  the  fanners  will  vote  a  week 
from  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  that 
question  was  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee; and  the  committee  voted  out  the  bUl. 
in  the  hoi>e  that  it  would  be  enacted  be- 
fore May  21.  I  hope  to  develop  that 
point  in  my  speech  explaining  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
according  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  there  is  no  question 
that  a  majority  of  the  committee  favors 
action  on  this  bill  prior  to  the  wheat 
referendum  a  week  from  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  say  that 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  raCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
am  not  so  certain  that  I  fxilly  agree  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  Committee  that  a 
majority  of  the  committee  necessarily 
favored  action  on  this  bill  prior  to  May 
21  of  this  month.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  voted  the  bill  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I 
think  there  were  mixed  emotions  in  the 
committee — if  we  are  to  speculate  as  to 
what  went  on  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  There  were  many 
members  who  thought  that  certain 
amendments  to  the  bill  should  be  con- 
sidered and  should  be  adopted.  There 
was  discussion  that  the  bUl  should  be 
voted  out  of  the  committee  and  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  passed,  as 
an  influence,  if  you  please,  in  attempting 
to  secure  a  "yes"  vote  In  the  wheat  refer- 
endxun;  and  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  there  was  in  the  committee  a  great 
deal  of  discus.sion  as  to  whether  that 
would  be  proper  legislative  procedure; 
namely,  to  disregard  what  seemed  to  be 
a  rather  evident  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  amendments  to  this  measure, 
which  is  substantially  different  from  the 
legislation  now  on  the  statute  books. 

But  I  must  say  that  philosophy  was 
speedily,  expeditiously,  and  effectively 
overridden  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

Again  I  say  I  can  see  no  real  justifica- 
tion for  having  the  Senate  consider  this 
bill  at  this  time,  and  certainly  no  neces- 
sity for  speedy  action  on  it.  But  be  that 
as  it  may.  apparently  it  is  the  order  of 
business  which  is  about  to  be  adopted. 

I  have  said  that  at  this  time — and 
when  I  say  "at  this  time,"  I  mean  prior 
to  the  giving  of  unanimous  consent;  and 
between  now  and  the  time  when  such 
consent  is  given,  I  might  have  a  change 
of  mind— but  at  this  time  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  necessarily  object  to  the  im- 
mediate taking  up  of  this  measure, 
although  I  am  bound  to  register  my  dis- 
approval of  such  precipitate  methods, 
and  especially  the  precipitous  method  by 
which,  really,  in  my  judgment,  needed 
amendments  to  this  bill,  in  the  interests 
of  agriculture  in  the  feed  grain  area, 
were  so  vigorously  voted  down  by  really 
what  might  be  considered  a  rather  bare 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Many  members  of  the  committee  know 
that  certain  amendments  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  bill  in  order,  at  least,  to 
make  the  bill  conform  to  or  correct  cer- 


tain questions  which  will  have  to  be  oi» 
rected  in  one  way  or  another  ^ 
shortly.  In  considering  a  bill  of  tZ. 
kind,  which  would  have  such  a  vltal^ 
feet  upon  the  feed  grain  areas  of  nn 
coxintry,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  con 
mittee  should  not  have  given  the  subject 
extensive  attention  in  order  that  tbe  bai 
might  be  better  than  the  law  now  on  the 
books.  In  my  judgment  the  bUl  is  «oiae 
than  the  act  now  on  the  books.  I  mcM* 
mention  the  vast,  unlimited,  and  un^^ 
edented  discretion  which  would  be  ghm 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
measure  that  we  are  proposing  to  put  on 
the  books  in  relation  to  feed-grain  fann> 
ers  for  next  year.  I  think  the  bill  should 
have  been  given  considerably  more  study 
than  it  was  given.  But  because  of  a* 
great  regard  for  the  leadership,  knovii^ 
their  desire  to  get  along  with  the  btti- 
ness,  and  their  determination,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  enter  an  objection  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  when  the  re- 
port  accompanying  the  bill  actually  be- 
came available  to  Senators. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     This  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  recall  that  pennla- 
sion  to  file  the  report  by  midnight  oo 
Saturday  night  was  granted,  so  that  ac- 
tually the  rep>ort  was  not  available  to 
Senators  until  this  morning — meanli^ 
actually  this  noon.  Since  Senators  were 
attending  to  the  business  of  their  variout 
committees,  they  had  no  time  to  exazaioe 
the  bill.  So  under  the  circumstances  tt 
seems  to  me  that  Senators  have  hsd 
scant  time  to  go  through  the  report  and 
make  a  determination  of  what  they 
would  like  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a  little  precipitate  to  move  for- 
ward quite  so  fast.  I  would  be  very  re- 
luctant to  object.  I  prefer  always  to 
leave  such  action  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  appropriate  conunitteet. 
I  do  not  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Ancnr]  in  the  Cham- 
ber at  the  moment.  I  coiiferred  with 
him  earlier. 

Still  under  the  reservation  of  objection. 
I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  what  he  sees  tiy 
way  of  a  timetable  leading  to  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

I  am  informed,  though  I  do  not  know 
how  reliable  my  information  is,  that 
tomorrow  a  substantial  contingent  d 
Senators  may  go  to  Florida  to  observe  the 
Cooper  launching.  Of  course,  if  they 
should  go.  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  be  present  smd  to  discuss  the  bill 
They  should  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Probably  still  others  could  not  get 
ready  by  today  for  adequate  discus- 
sion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
any  Senator  wishes  to  go  to  Florida  to- 
morrow to  see  the  launching  of  Major 
Cooper,  he  can  be  assured  of  a  live  pair. 
I  have  discussed  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  the  time  of  conveniof 
tomorrow.  Tentatively  we  have  men- 
tioned 11  a.m.  I  would  hope  that  thoae 
who  may  be  absent  tomorrow  would  be 
able  to  deliver  their  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.    I  am  quite 
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aire  that  all  members  of  the  Conunlt- 
iZ  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  would 
^ow  what  to  say  without  the  benefit  of 
^  report,  and  should  be  prepared  to 
n^e  their  views  known. 

Ilr.  President,  when  I  arrived  at  my 
glllee  today.  I  received  In  excess  of  50 
telegrams  from  Montana  asking  me  to 
jjejay  bringing  up  the  feed  grain  1)111. 

In  reply.  I  dictated  a  letter  In  which 
I  stated  that  on  Thursday  last  I  had  an- 
QQonced  to  the  Senate  that  the  feed 
grain  bill  would  become  the  pending  or- 
(jer  of  business  today,  that  It  was  my 
understanding  that  that  was  the  under- 
rtjmdlng  of  the  Senate,  and  I  would  do 
giy  best  to  bring  it  up  at  this  time.  So 
I  would  hope  that  the  leniency,  the  un- 
derstanding, and  the  tolerance  shown  by 
the  distliiguished  Seruttor  from  Iowa 
[Ifr.  HicKKHLooPEKl  and  the  dlsUn- 
loished  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  DikksekI  would  still 
bold  so  that  we  could  at  least  get  the  bill 
laid  down  and  debate  started  in  earnest. 

Ilr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  still 
ipeaklng  under  my  reservation  of  ob- 
)eeU<m,  I  wonder  If  the  majority  leader 
hM  considered  the  possibility  of  a  day 
eertain  when  we  might  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  I  have  no  desire  to  ob- 
itruct.  I  desire  only  that  there  be  an 
adequate  opportimlty  to  discuss  the  bill 
In  every  detail  before  the  vote  Is  taken. 
U  occurred  to  me  that  probably  some- 
time on  Thursday  afternoon  next  would 
be  perhaps  an  appropriate  time,  and 
would  take  account  of  those  who  will  be 
gone  on  various  missions  each  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  A  vote  on  Thursday 
would  satisfy  nearly  every  requirement 
that  I  could  think  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor be  agreeable  to  a  vote  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  a  week  from  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  la  the  impor- 
tant date,  but  that  is  not  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Montaiia  meant  tomorrow.  I  am  sure. 
But  even  if  live  pairs  could  be  procured 
for  those  who  will  be  gone,  still  the  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  bill  would  not  be 
satisfied.  Perhaps  Senators  are  not 
ready  today,  since  the  report  was  not 
received  until  this  morning. 

BJr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
nnder  consideration  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  25, 
1963.  and  a  report  was  attached  to  that 
blU.  That  bill  has  been  before  us  during 
all  the  time  intervening.  No  change  has 
been  made  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  We 
are  now  considering  the  same  Mil  that 
was  voted  upon  and  passed  by  the  House 
on  AprU  25. 1963. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  sUll 
ipeaklng  imder  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. I  do  not  know  that  Senators  are 
required  to  take  Judicial  notice  of  what 
happens  in  the  House  30  days  or  60  days 
*fo.   Each  Senator  has  his  own  conmiit- 


tees  and  his  own  workload  to  take  care 
of.  It  cannot  be  anticipated  that  Sena- 
tors would  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  to 
find  out  what  the  House  did  on  a  given 
date.  Moreover,  a  Senator  is  entitled  to 
the  views  expressed  in  the  report,  the 
bill,  or  in  sm  amended  bill  reported  by 
the  body  of  which  he  is  a  part.  So  I  can 
assign  no  validity  to  the  argximent  that 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Louisiana 
makes  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  of  a  ix>ssible  vote  on  the  bill  may  be 
a  little  premature  to  discuss.  May  we 
discuss  It  a  little  later  today? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite  agreeable  to  the  suggestion  made 
by  one  of  the  distinguished  Senators  that 
Thursday  be  set  as  the  date  for  the  vote. 
I  am  not  In  accord  with  the  view  that 
the  vote  be  taken  tomorrow  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  I  do  not  think  Senators 
have  had  suflBcient  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine what  Is  In  the  bill.  The  only  op- 
portunity those  of  us  who  serve  on  the 
committee,  and  who  have  strong  convic- 
tions on  the  bill  one  way  or  another,  will 
have  to  communicate  the  facts  which 
control  our  convictions  to  our  colleagues 
will  be  in  su-gxunent  and  in  debate.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  if  we  could  set  final 
vote  for  Thursday  afternoon,  sunple  dis- 
cussion today,  tomorrow,  and  Thiu^day 
would  be  allowed. 

A  sizable  nimiber  of  Senators  will  be 
going  to  Cape  Canaveral  tomorrow.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
iiautical  and  Space  Sciences.  I  should 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  there  tomor- 
row. But  I  have  canceled  my  plans  to 
go  with  my  committee,  and  to  my  home 
State,  because  it  seems  extremely  im- 
portant to  some  that  this  bill  be  con- 
sidered at  this  particular  time. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  prolonged 
opposition  to  the  measure.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  vote,  let  ua  say.  on 
Thursday.  But  I  want  Senators  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  disctiss  the  bill.  I 
think  this  is  the  worst  agricultural  bill 
which  has  been  before  the  Senate  during 
my  service  In  this  body.  It  not  only 
would  adopt,  as  to  feed  grains,  the 
Brannan  program,  but  would  do  a  much 
worse  thing.  It  would  not  even  limit  the 
application  of  compensatory  payments 
as  they  were  limited  under  the  Brannan 
program. 

I  want  Senators  to  realize  what  they 
are  being  asked  to  do.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  vote  may  be  set  at  not  earlier  than 
Thursday.  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  give 
consent  to  a  vote  Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ^ill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  a  very  reasonable  request. 
As  always,  he  is  most  gracious  in  his 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the 
leadership.  I  know  he  will  understand 
when  I  say  that  I  mentioned  Tuesday 
only  for  bargaining  purposes. 

I  hope  to  meet  later  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
and  other  Senators  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  per- 
haps reach  a  reasonable  agreement  which 
will  give  every  Senator  an  owx>rtunity 
to  make  his  views  known. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation. I  shall  not  object  to  present 
consideration  of  the  measure.  There 
will  be  ample  opportunity  to  discuss  it. 
As  I  say,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  It. 
I  wish  to  state  my  opposition  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  but  I  understand  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  between 
now  and  Thursday.  That  Is  why  I  sug- 
gest a  vote  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
say  to  the  majority  leader  very  frankly 
that  If  an  objection  to  considering  the 
bill  would  postpone  action  on  It  for  an 
indefinite  time  or  for  a  substantial  pe- 
riod of  time,  I  would  have  no  hesitancy 
about  objecting.  I  am  merely  trying  to 
be  realistic  when  I  say  that  an  objection 
at  the  moment,  at  least,  will  not  be  lodged 
by  me. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  again 
mentioned  one  very  important  thing. 
There  are  at  least  three,  and  perhaps 
four.  Senators  who  are  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  this  bill  and  who 
wish  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  from  their  standpoint,  who,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  not  jret  had  tm  op- 
portunity to  see  the  hearlngrs  or  the 
report.  On  last  Friday  two  of  these 
Senators  asked  me  specifically  about  the 
timing  of  the  bill  and  were  very  much 
concerned  about  it  not  being  acted  upon 
finally  In  the  early  part  of  this  week. 
They  were  concerned  to  the  point  that 
they  did  not  want  it  acted  upon  at  that 
time. 

I  hope  that  before  Senators  agree  to 
any  specific  time — to  which  I  would  have 
to  object  at  this  moment — we  can  be 
given  a  little  time  to  dlsctiss  It  with 
interested  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Comimlttee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  In  order  to  get 
some  views  and  try  to  harmonize  any 
final  agreement  which  the  leadership 
may  wish  to  propose  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
that  assuraru;e.         

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
what  is  to  happen  with  respect  to  S.  537 
after  the  feed  grain  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Will  be  the 
pending  business.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  consider  it.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  the  conference  reports  on 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  and 
the  military  procurement  bill  in  between. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  it  Is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  consider  S.  587  and 
to  dispose  of  it  within  a  reasonable  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  further  observation  to  make. 
The  majority  leader  Is  in  a  position  to 
move  to  set  aside  S.  587  and  to  consider 
the  feed  grain  bill  if  he  so  desires.    He 
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preferred,  however,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  can 
agree  upon  a  timetable  agreeable  to  all 
Senators,  so  that  every  Senator  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  4997) 
to  extend  the  feed  grain  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  feed 
grain  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  went  along  with 
10  other  Senators  in  the  committee.  The 
vote  was  11  to  6  in  the  committee.  It 
was  not  a  partisan  vote.  At  that  time 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  voted 
on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

It  was  felt  in  the  committee  that  some 
legislation  should  be  enacted  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  movement  on  foot,  of  which 
I  think  Senators  should  be  aware,  that 
one  group  is  trying  to  postpone  action 
until  after  the  referendum  vote  upon  the 
wheat  program,  which  is  before  the 
farmers.  I  believe  that  vote  will  be  on 
the  21st  of  this  month. 

So,  if  a  time  to  vote  could  be  arranged 
either  Wednesday  or  Thursday  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  think 
it  would  suit  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  hope  some  agreement  can  be 
reached  whereby  this  legislation  can  be 
expedited  rather  than  to  prolong  con- 
sideration and  take  up  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Every  day  spent  on  this  subject  will 
mean  keeping  other  legislation  from  be- 
ing considered. 

F\3r  that  reason  I  hope  Senators  can 
agree  to  a  reasonable  date  on  which  to 
consider  the  bill  and  dispose  of  it.  after 
Senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  and  express  themselves  in  respect 
to  what  the  bill  would  do  for  agriculture. 


FREE    WORLD   TRADE    WITH   CUBA 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  been  placing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  number 
of  ships  from  the  free  world  which  have 
been  discharging  cargoes  to  Communist 
Cuba.  I  have  kept  the  Record  up  to 
date.  I  have  today  another  list  of  ships 
for  the  period  April  5  through  May  8. 
1963. 

Diuing  the  period  April  5  through  May 
8,  1963,  20  free  world  freighters  and 
tankers  totaling  152.953  gross  tons  dis- 
charged their  cargoes  in  Cuba.  Great 
Britain  maintained  its  lead  in  supply- 
ing Castro  by  providing  77,953  gross  tons 
of  the  before-mentioned  total.  During 
the  past  2  weeks  alone  five  vessels  flsring 
the  Lebanese  flag,  totaling  35,678  gross 
tons  called  in  Cuba.  A  significant  first 
is  a  Swedish  freighter,  the  Daffmar.  of 
6,490  gross  tons. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  month 
through  May  8.  1963  the  following  ships, 
of  the  free  world  arrived  in  Cuba  and  un- 
loaded their  cargoes.  Their  flag  of  reg- 
istry and  gross  tonnage  is  as  indicated. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  ships  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Athelmonarch  (tanker)  .British.  11.192. 

Avisfaith.  British,  7.868. 

Hazelmoor.  British.  7.907. 

Ho  Fung,  British.  7,121. 

Wendover,  British.  9.098. 

Ardrowan,  British.  7.300. 

FtrHi7J.  British.  7,119. 

Maratha  Enterprise.  British.  7,166. 

Vercharmian,  British.  7.265. 

Yungfutuary.  British,  6.388. 

Aldebaran  (tanker) .  Greek.  12.897. 

Americana,  Greek.  7.104. 

Galini.  Greek.  7.266. 

Jlena,  Lebanese,  5.925. 

Akamas.  Lebanese,  7.285. 

Aiolos  II.  Lebanese.  7,256. 

Noelle,  Lebanese.  7.251. 

Parmarina.  Lebanese.  6.721. 

St.  Nicholas,  Lebanese,  7,185. 

DagviuT.  Swedish.  6,490. 


EDUCATIONAL         TELEVISION— RE- 
MARKS BY  DR.  PRANK  STANTON 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission reserved  242  television  channels 
for  educational  purposes  in  1952,  this 
program  has  slowly  but  determinedly 
moved  ahead.  Last  year,  after  8  years 
of  effort,  my  educational  bill  which  would 
help  put  the  many  unused  educational 
television  channels  on  the  air  was  en- 
acted. A  great  deal  still  must  be  done 
and  will  be  done  before  the  benefits  of 
this  miraculous  medium  and  the  creation 
of  the  educational  television  network  be- 
comes a  fact. 

I  was.  therefore,  pleased  to  read  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Prank  Stanton,  president 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
delivered  to  the  CBS  network  aflBliates  on 
March  9.  1963,  in  which  he  devoted  his 
entire  talk  to  educational  television.  I 
must  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  analyses  made  by  a  commer- 
cial broadcaster  that  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read.  Its  forthrightness  as 
well  as  its  farsightedness  displays  the 
type  of  leadership  that  Dr.  Stanton  has 
exercised  in  the  field  of  broadcasting 
for  so  many  years. 

I  congratulate  him  for  this  excellent 
presentation  and  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ninth    Genehal   Confmuenci  or   CBS  Tele- 
vision Network  AirtLiATSs 

(By  Prank  Stanton  president.  Columbia 
Broculcasting  System,  Inc.) 

Once  more  I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  all 
of  you.  It  la  now  15  years  since  we  first  met 
together  to  discuss  our  common  opportuni- 
ties and  our  common  problems.  The  mu- 
tual approach  we  have  taken — the  friendly 
atmosphere  of  openness  and  Informality — 
has.  I  think,  been  extremely  xiseful  In  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  the  CBS  Television 
Network's  No.  1  poeltlcMi. 

In  1956,  when  we  began  to  refer  to  this 
annual  session  as  a  "general  conference."  I 
emphasized  that  our  calling  this  gathering  a 
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conference  was  no  accident.  "Our  purnoss  • 
I  said  at  that  time,  "Is  not  to  invite  youh^ 
for  lectures;  rather,  the  purpose  Is  to  provS 
means  for  the  exchange  of  Ideas  with  ^ 
central  focus  on  perplexing  problems  t*it 
affect  us  all  deeply  and  equaUy."  ^^ 

We  have  had.  in  the  intervening  ye.,, 
many  such  discussions,  and  out  of  them 
have  come  reasoned,  consistent,  supportshu 
views  that  have  frequently  been  the  basis  for 
much  of  the  progress  not  only  we  but  the 
whole  field  of  television  have  made. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  friendly  and  frank 
mutual  counsel  that  I  come  again  to  you  this 
year,  to  discuss  a  subject  that  is,  I  believe 
of  deep  concern  to  the  future  of  all  televi- 
sion and.  perhaps,  of  our  whole  society-I 
educational  television. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  put  unmistaksblT 
the  propositions  that  I  see  as  the  points  (rf 

departure — the  minimum  essentials for  our 

discussion : 

First,  educational  television  must  not  fail 

Second,  we  In  commercial  television  have 
a  very  real  stake  In  Its  survival  and  bucccm 

Third,  it  must  succeed  in  its  broadest,  not 
its  narrowest,  concept. 

Fourth,  it  must  be  independent— inde- 
pendent alike  of  subsidy  by  Government  or 
subsidy  by  commercial  television. 

Although  the  concept  of  educational  tele- 
vision is  as  old  as  television  Itself,  m  an 
operating  branch  of  broadcasting  it  is  still 
in  its  early  youth,  going  through  agonizing 
growing  pains  more  frequently  than  not.  un- 
certain of  Itself  in  most  ways,  and  attempt- 
ing to  solve  practical  problems  of  a  very 
special  nature  that  have  no  counterparts 
either  In  broadcasting  or  in  education. 

In  1948.  when  we  held  our  first  aflUistes' 
clinic,  the  predecessor  of  these  annual  con- 
ferences, there  were  no  educational  televi- 
sion stations  on  the  air.  And  it  was  to  be 
5  years — 1963 — before  the  first  started  op- 
eratlons.  Today  there  are  79  educational 
stations  in  operation,  and  over  300  channel*, 
both  VHF  and  UHF.  are  reserved  for  educa.^ 
tlonal  purposes.  But  even  this  number, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Educational  Broadcasters,  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  need  if  television  is  to 
be  fully  utilized  to  help  solve  the  imintntf 
educational  task  facing  this  country  t(x  tbc 
predictable  future.  No  less  than  600  addi- 
tional channels,  the  report  stated,  will  be 
necessary. 

We  in  commercial  television  know  some- 
thing of  the  problems  these  educational  sta- 
tions have,  because  some  problems  are  im- 
plicit in  the  medium — however  it  is  used 
or  financed.  To  name  a  few — all  too  famil- 
iar to  you:  the  enormous  need  for  material, 
the  great  coeu  of  production,  the  competent 
man]x>wer  required,  the  necessity  to  serve 
a  community  as  a  whole  and  not  Just  one 
area  of  Interest  or  Just  one  level  of  educa- 
tion.     In     addition,     educational     television 

must  find  a  means — better  than  Improviss- 
tions — to  pay  its  way  in  a  society  that  can 
offer  no  foolproof  method  borrowed  from  s 
similar  situation. 

And  the  fundamental  challenge  to  educa- 
tional television  is  the  same  as  the  funda- 
mental challenge  to  us  in  commercial  tele- 
vision: to  interest  an  audience  and  to  bold 
It.  We  broadcasters  ought  not  to  take  any 
satisfaction  In  educational  television  as  a 
weak  adjunct  of  commercial  television,  how- 
ever true  that  may  be  today.  We  ought  not 
to  be  content  merely  to  support  it  with 
conscience  money.  We  have  a  very  real 
stake  in  its  success — its  success  on  s  brosd. 
varied  scale.  For  what  diminishes  it  di- 
minishes us.  In  that  It  diminishes  all  tele- 
vision. And  what  strengthens  it  strengtb- 
ens  us,  tMcause  It  strengthens  all  televlsloD. 

If  thU  seems  to  you  idle  theory,  think  for 
a  minute  of  what  our  society  would  be  if  we 
had  the  printing  press  but  no  textbooks, 
no  learned  quarterlies,  no  msgs vines  ap- 
pealing to  the  few.  no  specialized  cultural 
publications — IX    the    role    of    the    prlntlnc 
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j^  ,rere  limited  only  to  the  production  of 
Lmi  clrculaUon  magazlnee.  Iiowever  excel- 
^B^  Would  not  all  of  lu  sense  that  aome- 
Mag  vs«  wrong  and  feel  an  obligation  to 
!Mt^st  something  was  done  about  It?  And 
l^uld  we  not  feel  that  those  already  using 
— ^ut  with  spectacular  success  had  a  partic- 
Jjtf  concern  that  something  be  done? 
ifl^t  It  not  be  bucked  over  to  the  Govem- 
nsot? 

I  sm  not  Just  preaching  benevolence  here. 
TO  prove  Itself  in  our  age — to  advance  its 
neodom  m  a  mature  medium — television  Is 
goiof  to  have  to  do.  with  distinction  and 
^gtetirtneu.  aU  the  jobs  of  which  it  is  ca- 

^ty\e not  Just  those  that  we  in  commercial 

t^vislon  have  taken  on.  And  the  measure 
gt  the  medium's  total  achievement  wlU  be 
tbs  measure  of  our  own  freedom  to  do  our 
put  of  the  Job. 

If  educational  television  is  to  realize  Its 
fgllest  potentialities,  it  is  important  that  we 
encourage  it  to  take  the  broadest  and  not 
the  narrowest  view  of  its  mission,  to  make 
tbs  most  and  not  the  least  of  Its  opportunl- 

tlW. 

•nils  means  that,  if  we  honestly  believe 
in  fi*s  competition,  we  should  welcome  edu- 
estlanal  television  Into  the  free  competition 
for  the  viewer's  attention.  I  discussed  with 
joa  last  year  our  conviction  that  the  surest 
path  to  television's  growth  was  not 
noie  Government  supervision,  not  more  In- 
dustry policing,  not  more  private  pressure 
gnnips.  but  more  competition.  I  suggested 
to  you,  and  I  testified  before  the  FCC.  that 
ttae  most  sensible  approach  to  more  competl- 
tioo  was  a  fuller  utilization  of  the  spec- 
tnun— UHF  as  well  as  VHF — using  both 
bands  for  more  stations  and  better,  more 
farted  service. 

I  remind  you  of  this  now,  because  It  is 
to  ms  overwhelmingly  clear  that  educational 
ttlevlslon  Is  one  additional  competitive  fac- 
tor that  can  give  us  the  kind  of  prodding 
anyone  needs  in  order  to  improve  constantly. 
As  fou  know.  CBS  has  not  arrived  at  this 
judgmsnt  lately.  Over  3  years  ago.  on 
January  13,  1961,  I  disagreed  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Bducatlonal  Television 
and  Radio  Center,  in  a  panel  discussion  at 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  that  educational  television  should 
be  only  supplementary  to  rather  than  com- 
pstlUve  with  commercial  television.  On  that 
occasion,  I  said,  "I  think  that  In  the  long 
run  sducatlonal  television  will  be  a  competl- 
Un  service,  and  I  think  that  thU  U  desir- 
able." In  that  same  year.  IMl,  the  CBS  an- 
nual report  Included  the  following  statement 
in  the  letter  of  the  chairman  and  the 
president:  "CBS  has  always  had  a  special 
interest  in  educational  television,  has  sup- 
ported its  growth,  and  has  directly  contrib- 
uted to  the  widening  of  its  range  of  actlv- 
Itlce.  CBS  welcomes  educational  television 
not  only  as  supplementary  to,  but  as  com- 
peUtive  with,  commercial  television  service. 
Wt  believe  this  competition  will  benefit  both 
types  of  service." 

We  did  not  come  to  that  conclusion  only 
for  the  good  of  educational  television.  We 
did  not  even  come  to  It  only  for  the  good  of 
the  public  that  television.  In  order  to  sur- 
vive, must  serve.  We  came  to  it  primarily 
for  the  good  of  all  television — commercial 
and  educational. 

I  am  sure  that  you  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  price  of  growth — the  price.  In  fact. 
at  survival — In  any  mass  medium  Is  change — 
ooDstant.  never-oeaslng  change.  I  do  not 
know  that  It  U  always  change  for  the  better 
or  even  that  It  is  always  progressive.  But 
change  Itself  Is  the  thing— never  resting  on 
your  oars,  never  sure  you  have  the  right  mix. 
never  completely  satisfied,  being  as  wUUng 
to  change  when  you  are  not  entirely  sure  you 
at  right  as  when  you  think  It  Ls  perfectly 
■afe.  The  only  deadly  thing  for  us — for  any 
BiasB  medium — U  to  stand  stm  whUe  the 
inaxorable  law  of  change  Is  going  to  work  all 
about  us. 


Tet  we  must  have  some  sense  of  what  we 
are  doing,  some  sense  of  pace,  some  sense  of 
dlrsetion.  We  are  like  the  mass  circulation 
magazine  whose  economics,  audience,  and 
fundamental  editorial  and  advertising  roles 
do  not  permit  It  the  same  freedom  as  the 
book  publisher,  who  can  survive  with  a  much 
smaUer  audience,  who  has  no  advertising 
function  and  who  needs  to  meet  no  htige 
economic  commitments.  Yet  does  anyone 
doubt  that  the  mass  printed  media  are  much 
the  better  off  because  there  are  book  pub- 
lishers and  publishers  of  little  magazines, 
from  whom  fiow  a  continuous  stream  of  new 
ideas,  new  knowledge,  new  theories  appeal- 
ing to  every  size  of  audience,  reflecting  every 
kind  of  interest,  representing  every  kind  of 
creative  approach?  A  great  testing  ground 
Is  provided  by  aU  this  activity — where  the 
unfamiliar  and  the  unproved  can  be  tried 
out  In  an  arena  In  which  the  stakes  are  low 
enough  to  make  such  trial  possible  on  a 
broad  scale. 

Ultimately  not  Just  the  vitality  of  ovir  total 
cultural  life  is  quickened  by  this  but  the 
mass  media  find  themselves  with  a  twofold 
gain — an  audience  somehow  aware  of  new 
things  going  on  and  an  Indication  of  whet 
those  things  are  and  how  they  can  be 
handled. 

This  medium  of  ours  is  not  immune,  and 
cannot  be,  from  all  the  laws  of  survival  and 
growth  and  the  presstires  that  affect  the  older 
media.  Nor  are  we  Immune  from  the  eco- 
nomic facts  that  rule  out  for  us  today  many 
of  the  things  that  we  are  going  to  be  doing 
tomorrow — the  experimenting  that  mtist 
precede  the  innovations  that  will  command 
popular  attention  at  some  future  time.  We 
must  look  to  educational  television  stations 
to  pave  the  way  for  us  in  some  of  these  fields. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  direct  concern  to  all  of 
us  that  these  stations  thrive,  that  they  find 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  their  financial  prob- 
lems. 

I  hope  that  there  is  no  disagreement  that 
it  is  fundamentaUy  bad  for  any  medium — or 
any  Important  sector  of  a  medium — to  be  de- 
pendent for  Its  survival  on  Government 
handouts.  The  critical  role  an  educational 
television  station  can  play  in  the  national 
and  local  conununlty.  Its  daring  In  attempt- 
ing to  treat  new  ideas  in  new  ways,  its  in- 
dependent, freewheeling  approach  to  broad- 
casting, all  can  be  compromised  by  the  need 
to  withstand  political  scrutiny  to  get  next 
year's  funds. 

Nor  does  subsidy  by  commercial  television 
offer  an  any  more  desirable  permanent  solu- 
tion. As  you  know,  we  at  CBS  are  keenly 
aware  that,  during  the  Initial  stages  of  their 
development,  educational  stations  need  o\ir 
help.  CBS  has.  In  fact,  contributed  well  over 
$1  million  to  educational  television  stations. 
In  funds,  material,  equipment,  and  technical 
assistance.  But  over  the  long  haul  It  would 
be  a  bad  bxisineas  for  educational  stations  to 
develop  habits  of  finance  that  made  them  de- 
pendent upon  us  or  any  other  networks  or 
stations.  The  educational  television  station 
ought  not  to  be  trying  to  please  us  any  more 
than  the  Government.  It  ought  to  be  trying 
to  please  the  public  it  serves — and  Ideally 
should  be  beholden  only  to  that  public. 

For  this  reason  It  seems  to  me  wholly  de- 
sirable— and  I  also  believe  it  to  be  wholly 
feasible — that  educational  televlBion  derive 
its  support  from  multiple  sources  and  that 
the  great  bulk  of  that  support  come  directly 
from  the  public. 

Television  Is  conunonly  recognized  as  the 
most  powerful  and  persuasive  medium  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Its  effectiveness  In 
moving  people  to  action  has  been  clearly  and 
impressively  demonstrated  over  and  over 
again.  Its  ability  to  enlist  and  hold  the 
attention  of  audiences  Is  unmatched.  Surely 
by  putting  this  enormous  capacity  to  work 
Intelligently,  imaginatively,  educational  tele- 
vision can  tap  the  resources  of  its  great  and 
growing  sudlences  to  build  up  Its  capital 
and  operating  funds.    Individual  educational 


Institutions  in  this  country,  diu-lng  the  past 
decade,  have  attracted  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  bolster  their  position.  A  single 
college  has  raised  as  much  as  a  hundred 
million  dollars  in  3  years. 

I  have  had  enough  experience  In  non- 
profit organizations— and  so  have  all  of  yoxi — 
to  know  that  It  isnt  easy.  But  the  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  It  Is  passible  and 
that,  given  the  drive  and  the  Imagination, 
success  is  probable.  Stronger,  more  mean- 
ingful and  more  appealing  membership  plans 
can  be  conceived  and  launched.  New.  more 
realistic  and  relevant  matching  gift  arrange- 
ments can  be  explored.  Campaigns  and 
public  appeals  can  be  more  persuasive,  more 
provocative,  more  moving. 

In  all  this,  we  In  commercial  television 
should.  I  think,  take  a  more  active  and  con- 
cerned role.  Making  a  donation  is  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  thing  to  do.  We  ought  to 
do  more.  We  ought  to  use  our  experience 
and  ingenuity  to  help  the  educational  sta- 
tions plan  and  launch  a  mighty  annual  cam- 
p>algn.  It  ought  to  be  oonununltywide,  and 
it  ought  to  be  satiu-atlng.  It  is  important, 
and  it  ought  to  Involve  not  Just  the  educa- 
tional and  television  wtn-Ids.  but  the 
churches,  the  civic  organizations,  the  bust- 
ness  community — the  people. 

The  service  provided  by  educational  tele- 
vision— whether  It  Is  called  educational,  cul- 
tural, noncommercial  or  any  other  name — 
ought  to  be  a  commonplace  In  this  country 
and  In  this  age.  Its  support  ought  to  cut 
light  across  the  board.  It  ought  to  stimu- 
late not  only  the  Interest  but  the  pride  of  all 
our  people.  But  none  of  tb\»  will  happen 
automatically.  And  again  I  remind  you  that 
the  easiest  way  In  the  short  run  will  be  the 
hardest  in  the  long  run.  We  ought  to  tackle 
it  the  hard  way  now — enlarging  the  base  of 
support  until  It  Is  as  natural  for  people  to 
support  their  educational  channels  as  it  is  to 
support  their  colleges  and  universities,  their 
hospitals  and  all  their  other  community 
services. 

There  is.  as  far  as  I  know,  no  specific  pro- 
gram of  action  that  you  as  a  group  can  under- 
take, and  I  doubt  very  much  that  you  could 
find  a  universal  formula  equally  appUcable 
to  all  communities.  But  each  of  you  has  an 
expert  knowledge  of  his  own  community. 
Many  of  you  have  been  leading  forces  In  the 
support  of  educational  stations  In  your 
areas,  and  have  given  generously,  both  mate- 
rially and  of  your  time  and  abilities.  I  hope 
very  much  that.  Individually  and  on  yotir 
own  Initiative,  you  can  share  with  one  an- 
other your  experiences  and  the  knowledge 
you  have  acquired,  so  that  you  can  think 
more  about  permanent  solutions  and  broad- 
ening support  and  discuss  your  thoughts 
with  other  conununlty  leaders,  and.  flnaUy. 
that  you  can  help  make  the  true  dimensions 
and  nature  of  the  problem  more  apparent  to 
more  people. 

Educational  television  has  a  giant  mis- 
sion— one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
constructive  good  In  this  century.  We  have 
got  to  see  it  off  to  a  sound  start  and  to  a 
lasting  future. 


THE  TFX  DISPUTE 

Mr.  MUSKEB.  Mr.  President,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  for  several  weeks  hsis  been 
conducting  hearings  on  the  award  of  a 
contract  by  the  Defense  Department  to 
the  General  Dsmamics  Corp.,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  tactical  experimental 
fighter  plane,  better  known  as  TFX.  As 
a  member  of  that  subcommittee,  I  have 
been  cloeely  involved  in  this  matter. 

The  issues  involved  are  of  great  im- 
portance. At  the  same  time,  many  of 
the  considerations  involved  are  highly 
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technical,   and  exceedingly  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

An  article  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  b  Times  Herald  by  John  O. 
Norris,  provides,  in  my  opinion,  a  good, 
factual  and  objective  summary  of  the 
proceedings  to  date.  I  think  it  will  be 
of  value  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  public  who  may  be  interested 
in  keeping  abreast  of  this  matter.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoiu)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

QxTEsnoNS     or     Judgment — TPX     Dispute 

Centeks   on    Contract   Pioneering 

(By    Jotin    O.    NorrlB) 

AXter  10  weeks  of  bitter  and  far-reaching 
Senate  hearings,  the  TFX  controversy  has 
reached  a  point  where  a  good  look  at  the 
basic  Issues  Is  in  order. 

Thooe  Issues — largely  obscured  in  the  wel- 
ter of  charges— can  best  be  understood  by 
looking  at  the  evidence  on  less  than  a  dozen 
key  questions.  Some  Judgments  then  may 
be  possible. 

Underlying  the  many-faceted  affair  Is  one 
vital  point:  Did  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  use  Judgment  in  ordering  an  all- 
purpose  Sghter — a  plane  that  the  military 
unanimously  considered  "satisfactory"  but 
inferior  to  the  alternatives — because  he  con- 
cluded it  would  save  money  and  time? 

Here  are  the  major  elements  that  must  be 
borne  in  mind  while  approaching  the  key 
questions  in  the  controversy : 

Last  fall.  McNamara  awarded  a  contract  to 
General  Dynamics  Corp.  for  a  new  tactical 
fighter  for  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  although 
its  bid  was  $100  million  higher  than  that  ot 
the  rival  Boeing  Co. 

The  Secretary  said  Boeing's  estimates  were 
unrealistlcally  low.  He  also  said  General 
Dynamics  came  much  closer  to  a  major  new 
approach  to  weapons  procurement  that  he 
was  Instituting  to  provide  simpler  arms  more 
quickly  and  cheaply. 

A  fxindamental  requirement  under  the 
new  approach  was  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  versions  of  the  plane  be  as  similar  as 
possible  in  order  to  cut  costs.  McNamara 
decided  against  Boeing  on  grounds  that  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  better  met  this  objective. 
Earlier,  he  had  overruled  Air  Force  and  Navy 
insistence  on  a  third  possible  course — de- 
velopment by  each  service  of  Its  own  flghter 
in  order  to  achieve  maximum  combat  effl- 
clency. 

After  22  months  and  many  attempts,  both 
companies  produced  designs  that  all  military 
echelons  agreed  were  "acceptable"  with 
changes;  designs  that  would  "markedly  im- 
prove" air  combat  effectiveness.  Boeing, 
however,  was  recommended  by  the  military 
as  promising  the  better  plane  at  the  lower 
price. 

McNamara  overruled  them.  The  Senate 
Investigations  Subcommittee  launched  an 
Inquiry,  which  developed  into  an  indictment 
of  the  Secretary.  Angry  infighting  between 
the  Pentagon  and  subcommittee — often  over 
technicalities — has  confused  the  picture,  and 
McNamara  has  not  yet  presented  his  case  in 
detail,  nor  has  he  been  questioned.  Neither 
have  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene  M.  Zuckert 
nor  Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth,  who  support 
McNamara. 

But  these  major  questions  raised  during 
the  investigation  are  noteworthy: 

Is  McNamara  right  in  insisting  that  the 
Armed  Forces  work  out  a  radically  different 
system  of  procxiring  complex  new  weapons? 

The  old  system  was  to  choose  a  reliable 
contractor,  who  offered  the  best  design  and 
price,  and  work  with  him  in  developing  the 
best  weapon  possible. 

Where  unforeseen  problems  arose,  the  Gov- 
ernment paid   the  added   cost.     Often   the 


price  soared,  operational  readiness  deadlines 
were  not  met  and  necessary  «1**<r"  changes  in 
one  component  cut  unexpected  performance 
in  other  respects. 

McNamara  thinks  this  is  archaic  and 
wasteful.  His  new  system,  being  pioneered 
with  the  TFX.  Involves: 

Detailed  program  definition  planning  at 
the  Pentagon. 

Insistence  on  more  realistic  cost  estimates 
from  contractors. 

Better  Pentagon  standards  for  judging 
whether  bidders  are  underestimating  either 
the  cost  or  the  difficulty  of  the  job  in  order 
to  get  the  award. 

Greater  use  of  the  fixed-price  Incentive 
contracts  rather  than  cost-plus  awards. 

Putting  greater  weight.  In  picking  contrac- 
tors, on  the  experience  of  companies  tn  de- 
veloping similar  weapons. 

Not  Insisting  that  new  weapons  "meet  per- 
formance standards  that  go  far  beyond  es- 
sential military  requirements." 

PBOS     AND     OONS 

McNamara  says  the  new  system  can  save 
billions  and  prevent  such  past  mistakes  as 
the  canceled  nuclear  airplane  and  P6-M  jet 
seaplane  as  well  as  weapons  that  ultimately 
cost  three,  four,  or  more  times  the  original 
estimate. 

Critics  see  merit  In  some  of  the  new  pro- 
cedures, but  declare  that  overall  It  Is  more 
suited  to  producing  new  automobiles  than 
very  advanced  and  complex  planes  and  mis- 
siles. 

Boeing  officials — and  Senate  Investigations 
Subcommittee  Chairman  John  L.  McClei.- 
LAN,  Democrat  of  Arkansas.  Jumped  un  Mc- 
Namara'B  insistence  on  realistic  bidding. 
They  said  it  would  discourage  cost  compe- 
tition and  lead  companies  to  put  in  bids 
based  on  what  they  thought  the  Pentagon 
expected  rather  than  undercutting  competi- 
tors. 

Pears  also  have  been  voiced  that  the  new 
emphasis  on  experience  will  promote  monop- 
oly and  freeze   out  new  companies. 

But  the  chief  objections  have  come  over 
McNamara 's  comments  that  the  services  and 
bidders  should  not  seek  far  higher  perform- 
ance standards  In  new  weapons  than  de- 
manded by  essential  military  requirements. 
This  key  point  bears  on  the  next  question. 

Is  McNamara  right  In  Insisting,  where  the 
services  have  need  for  the  same  general  type 
of  weapon,  that  they  adopt  a  common  or 
nearly  common  design  even  though  this 
means  some  compromise  in  combat  per- 
formance? 

This  commonalty  Issue  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  TFX  dispute.  When  McNamara  took 
office,  both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  had  sep- 
arate proposals  for  new  tactical  fighters  for 
use  from  advance  bases  and  from  aircraft 
carriers  in  conventional  war. 

Each  would  have  replaced  several  planes 
which  have  different  characteristics  for  varl- 
o\js  tactical  missions.  A  new  development 
in  aerodynamics — the  retractable  wing — 
made  this  possible.  Essentially,  this  in- 
volves hinging  of  the  wings  so  they  can  be 
swept  back  for  high  supersonic  flight  or  be 
extended  for  slow  landings  and  takeoffs. 
loitering  over  the  target  or  ferrying  to  oversea 
bases. 

Experts  agreed  that  this  important — 
though  yet  unperfected  and  untested — tech- 
nique was  a  big  step  toward  an  all-purpose 
fighter.  But  both  Air  Force  and  Navy  mili- 
tary chiefs  maintained  that  It  would  not 
bridge  their  differing  needs. 

Weight  was  the  principal  obstacle.  The 
Air  Force  could  let  the  plane  grow  heavy 
to  achieve  the  desired  supersonic  dash,  hov- 
ering ability  for  close  ground  support  and 
range  for  flying  to  oversea  targets.  The 
Navy  had  to  keep  its  version  lighter  for  land- 
ing on  carriers. 

McNamara  Insisted  that  it  could  be  done. 
The  services  set  forth  their  performance 
requirements  and  bids  were  asked  for  a  bl- 


servlce  TFX  (tactical  fighter,  ex 
tal ) .  On  the  first  round  none  of  «''Vi|W 
came  up  with  a  satUfactory  design  ^! 
Boeing  led.  The  joint  evaluation  teams  a^ 
their  military  superiors  wanted  to  pick  Bm- 
ing  and  work  with  It  to  devise  two  aoosDU 
able  and  probably  widely  varying  AiriiS«» 
and  Navy  versions  of  the  plane.  """ 

McNamara.  however.  InsUted  on  further 
comi>etltlon  and  new  design  by  Boeing  sod 
General  Dynamics.  Four  attempu  were 
made  In  all.  On  the  last  try,  after  soom 
trimming  of  requirements,  both  designs  vwt 
adjudged  acceptable  with  further  chantes 
Boeing,  in  the  lead  all  along,  was  ncom- 
mended. 

For  one  thing.  Boeing  had  provided  lor 
bonus  performance  In  several  chanctsrU- 
tics,  offering  higher  than  minimum  require 
menu.  McNamara  concluded,  however,  that 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  versions  of  the 
Boeing  design  were  two  separate  plaoM 
structurally,  whereas  the  General  Dyn^tmq 
design  largely  met  hU  goal  of  commonalty 

PrlnclpaUy  because  of  his  conclusion  that 
the  cost  of  the  Boeing  plane  would  run  fu 
higher  than  estimated,  and  because  of  hu 
feeling  that  Boeing's  edge  In  pertonnwics 
was  marginal,  the  Secretary  gave  the  award 
to  General  Dynamics. 

McNamara  argues  that  the  United  Sutet 
cannot  afford  to  spend  heavy  addltloosi 
sums  for  bonus  performance  beyond  statsd 
military  requirements,  or  to  build  two  <ilf. 
ferent  planes  where  one  will  do  the  job. 

Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  who  recently 
did  not  receive  reappointment  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  put  the  case  for  the  atbm 
side  when  called  to  testify  in  the  Senats  la< 
vestlgatlon.  He  had  wanted  a  separate  Navy 
fighter  and  favored  Boeing  because  It  prom- 
ised more  for  the  fleet. 

Anderson  said  the  Boeing  superiority  la 
performance  might  seem  marginal  to  BOfM. 
but  that  such  an  edge  could  be  very  im- 
portant in  war — as  Japanese  Zeros  sad 
bombers  demonstrated  early  in  World  Ww 
n  In  terms  of  \J3.  planes  and  ships  destroyed. 
Russia  now  has  an  edge  over  some  American 
planes,  he  said,  adding: 

"Those  of  us  who  have  learned  the  hard 
way  of  the  Importance  of  this  edge  attach 
great  significance  to  what  might  otherwise 
appear  Inconsequential  differences  between 
two  competing  pieces  of  military  hardware." 

In  answering  such  criticism.  McNaman 
has  said  that  a  billion  dollars  can  be  saved  by 
building  one  common  fighter  plane  instead 
of  separate  ones  for  the  Air  I^>rce  and  Navy— 
not  an  unimportant  goal. 

Does  General  Dynamics  really  provide  om 
basically  all-purpose  Air  Force  and  Navy 
plane,  and  Boeing  two? 

Basically,  It  was  shown  that  Oenenl 
Dynamics  had  about  86  percent  commonalty 
of  parts,  while  Boeing  had  60  percent  com- 
mon parts. 

This  General  Dynamics  advantage  was  dlt- 
pvited  by  testimony  that  many  of  its  com- 
mon parts  were  those  not  normally  requiring 
replacement  and  hence  not  requiring  addi- 
tional cost  In  spare-parts  stocking. 

But  this  was  offset  by  the  fact  that  the 
joint  evaluation  group  reported  that  Boe- 
ing's Air  Force  and  Navy  versions  were  struc- 
turally separate  planes — and  hence  requiring 
extensive  separate  testing — while  General 
Dynamic's  design  was  structurally  one  plane. 

Is  the  General  Dynamics  design  inferior 
in  performance  to  the  Boeing?  How  much 
of  a  compromise  would  result  from  such  a 
finding  and  from  McNamara's  earlier  rulin( 
that  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  could  not  build 
separate  fighters? 

The  testimony  clearly  shows  that  ranking 
military  men  regarded  the  Boeing  design  ai 
superior  to  General  Dynamics'. 

Gen.  CurtU  E.  LeMay.  Air  Force  Chief  ot 
Staff,  testified  that  the  "operational  advan- 
tage of  Boeing  outweighed  the  other  facton 
Involved."  ^ 
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He  Hid  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  a 
^gv^  plane  designed  for  Air  Force  requlre- 
!!Z»  would  have  had  higher  performance 
2^7the  common  design  approved. 

jjjt  be  also  declared  that  the  compromise 

acceptable  because  of  the  money  sav- 

m«a  involved,  which  might  permit  ordering 

^^  planes   than    the   approximately    IJKK) 

l^^porce  and  230  Navy  TPXs  contemplated. 

Q^.  William  P.  McKee.  Air  Force  Vice 
rijief  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Walter  C.  Sweeney, 
goounsnder  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Tactical  Air 
/v^mand.  also  testified  that  tliey  regarded 
tbe  Boeing  design  as  superior.  Even  stronger 
obJecUons  were  voiced  by  Navy  witnesses. 
«bo  f*'t  tf***^  carrier  aviation  suffered  even 
jgfgt  than  the  Air  Force  under  the  McNamara 
,H^lglrtn«  first  against  separate  airplanes  and 
;b(o  against  Boeing 

Security  prevented  any  precise  definition 
of  tbe  merits  of  one  plane  over  the  other,  but 
fX^Bt  was  official  testimony  Indicating  that 
g  Senate  subcommittee  chart  showing  that 
Botlng  had  1.100  miles  greater  ferry  range 
tod  SO  percent  greater  bomb  carrying  capac- 
ity was  exaggerated. 

And  General  Dynamics  officials  testified 
that  their  plane  would  have  a  definite  ad- 
rantsge  In  supersonic  combat  range.  They 
■Id  the  General  Dynamics  plane  could  cover 
19  percent  more  targets  in  Europe  and  14.5 
pdoent  more  In  Asia,  calling  this  the  "guts 
of  the  whole  design  problem  for  the  Air  Force 
airplane.  ' 

Was  the  Boeing  design  technically  more 
-rlaky."  as  McNamara  said? 

The  Boeing  plane  does  provide  for  "thrust- 
KTsreers "  to  slow  down  the  fighter  in  filght 
or  In  landing  by  deflecting  the  jet  streams 
from  the  engines,  thiu  permitting  greater 
air  maneuverability  and  safer  landings  on 
ihort  fields.  General  Dynamics  plans  con- 
Ttntlonal  speed  brakes  for  slowing  down  in 
the  air,  and  normal  wheel  brakes  on  the 
ground. 

Boeing  has  used  thrust-reversers  on  sub- 
nolc  transports  for  ground  braking,  but 
they  never  had  been  tried  In  supersonic 
Sight.  There  is  an  admitted  risk  of  pos- 
itble  delay  in  perfecting  them,  although 
the  chances  of  ultimate  success  and  greater 
performance  are  good. 

Boeing  also  has  proposed  use  of  titanium 
Instaad  of  steel  In  some  structural  parts. 
Involving  both  possible  weight  savings  and 
rliks  of  delay.  And  It  proposed  putting  the 
engine  air  scoops  on  top  Instead  of  on  the 
tide  of  the  plane  to  avoid  Intake  of  rocks 
on  rough  airfields.  General  Dynamics  uses 
iteel  and  conventional  air  scoops. 

Again,  advantages  had  to  be  weighed 
ifAlnat  risks  of  delays,  added  cost  and  pos- 
sible performance  downgrading  if  the  entire 
plane  bad  to  be  redesigned  because  the  In- 
novation would   not  work. 

UcNamara  argued  that  these  "unneces- 
lary"  new  features  not  only  increased  the 
chances  of  costly  delays  In  development,  but 
could  result  in  failure  of  the  F-111  (the  op- 
erational name  of  the  TFX)  to  meet  its  op- 
erational deadline.  This  has  happened  be- 
fore to  planes  where  designers  pushed  for 
rialty  performance  goals. 

The  testimony  showed  that  all  three  Boe- 
ing Innovations  involved  some  risk  but  not 
u  much  of  a  problem  as  perfecting  the  re- 
tractable wing. 

Which  of  the  two  TFX  proposals  is  less 
costly?  Is  McNamara's  claim  of  a  blllion- 
doUar  saving  sound  or  simply  "propaganda," 
u  Senator  McCleixan  charges? 

General  Dynamic's  bid  for  developing  the 
TFX  and  building  23  prototypes  was  $630 
million— $148    million   more   than    Boeing's. 

lu  estimate  for  the  entire  development 
«nd  production  job  was  $81  million  higher 
than  Boeings  figure  of  $6364300.000. 

An  Air  Fbrce  evaluation  of  the  estimates 
concluded  that  both  companies  were  'way 
low  and  that  General  Dynamics'  overall  job 
would    run    $100    million    to    $416    million 


higher  than  Boeing's.  Total  cost  may  run 
to  $63  billion. 

McNamara  said  he  picked  General  Dynam- 
ics partly  because  Boeing's  figures  were  "un- 
realistlcally optimistic"  and  the  VS.  Air 
Force  evaluations  of  It  were  "unreliable." 
He  said  the  latter  were  based  on  a  hypothet- 
ical TFX  plane,  not  the  two  competitors,  and 
that  the  whole  system  needs  major  reform. 
This  is  easier  said  than  done,  say  critics. 

McClellan  has  made  much  of  General 
Accounting  Office  official's  statements  that 
McNamara  has  no  solid  figures  of  his  own 
to  Justify  his  award  to  General  Dynamics, 
but  relied  on  "rough  Judgments"  of  both 
estimates,  based  partly  on  his  experience  at 
Ford  Motor  Co.  It  Is  difficult,  however, 
to  see  how  he  could  have  gotten  new  and 
better  cost  figures. 

The  Secretary's  doubts  about  the  Boeing 
bid  deal  not  only  with  the  prospects  of  costly 
changes  in  design  If  the  risky  features  of  Its 
plane  run  Into  trouble,  but  also  stem  from 
his  belief  that  the  company  had  grossly 
underestimated  some  of  the  difficulties  and 
cost  of   Its  development  work. 

DESIGN    HELD    SIMPLJSX 

He  said  the  General  Dynamics  design  was 
simpler  and  less  risky  and  would  lead  to 
less  cost  over  the  entire  life  of  the  airplane. 
Some  Senators  insisted  that  the  Boeing  bid 
was  a  fixed  one.  but  Pentagon  officials  de- 
clared that  when  a  contractor  on  a  long, 
complex  weapons  order  runs  Into  financial 
difficulties  because  of  an  underbid,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  ball  him  out  if  it  wants  the 
product. 

The  only  really  firm  contract  negotiated 
last  fall,  they  Insisted,  was  for  the  develop- 
ment phase,  with  the  much  bigger  produc- 
tion order  left  for  final  settlement  later. 

As  for  McNamara's  claim  of  a  billion -dollar 
saving.  Pentagon  officials  say  this  was  based 
on  the  difference  of  cost  between  building 
one  Air  Force-Navy  TFX  and  the  abandoned 
attempt  to  build  two  separate  aircraft — not 
the  difference  between  the  General  Dynamics 
and  Boeing  bids.  His  statement,  however, 
has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  the  latter. 
Defense  officials  say  there  Is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating the  actual  potential  saving. 

Is  General  Dynamics  and  Its  key  Navy  sub- 
contractor. Grumman  Aircraft,  more  experi- 
enced and  qualified  than  Its  rival  defense 
industry  giant,  Boeing,  as  McNamara  says? 

General  Dynamics  has  built  two  supersonic 
fighters,  the  Air  Force  F-102  and  F-106, 
Grumman  Is  a  veteran  builder  of  Navy  carrier 
fighter  planes,  and  developed  and  tested  an 
earlier  retractable-wing  airplane  which, 
while  not  accepted  by  the  Government,  gave 
them  experience  In  the  field. 

Boeing  has  been  a  successful  builder  of  Alr 
Force  subsonic  bombers,  but  has  not  de- 
veloped a  fighter  since  the  1930's.  There  Is 
some  difference  between  the  two  types  of 
planes,  but  both  companies  are  viewed  as 
qualified  to  develop  the  TFX. 

Did  political  or  other  Influence  enter  into 
the  big  contract  award?  And,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  are  there  other  motives 
behind  the  Senate  Investigation  than  meet 
the  eye? 

To  date,  there  has  been  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  i>olltics  entered  Into  McNa- 
mara's mind,  despite  the  suggestion  that  the 
General  Dynamlcs-Gruinman  plane  would 
be  built  In  Texas  and  New  York,  and  the 
Boeing   In    Kansas. 

The  Senate  Investigators  have  noted  that 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Gil- 
patrlc's  old  law  firm  was  counsel  for  General 
Dynamics  In  some  matters  before  he  came 
to  the  Pentagon.  Gilpatric's  friends  scoff  at 
the  Implication  of  any  conflict  of  Interest 
on  his  part  and  call  this  a  red  herring. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Senate  sub- 
committee's fervent  attacks  on  McNamara 
are  aimed  at  discrediting  his  Judgment  and 
forcing  him  to  resign.  This  Is  denied,  but 
there  is  little  douht  but  that  many  on  Cni- 


tol  Hill  and  in  the  military  and  defense 
industry  would  like  to  see  the  confldent, 
dynamic  Secretary   taken  down  a  peg. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  what  action  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  may  recommend  regard- 
ing the  TFX  contract  and  highly  doubtful 
that  it  could  influence  McNamara's  action 
In  any  practical  way. 

Senators'  suggestions  that  Boeing  and 
General  Dynamics  both  build  prototypes  and 
that  a  choice  between  them  be  delayed  until 
after  flight  tests  are  discounted.  It  would 
cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  de- 
lay combat-ready  planes  by  a  year. 

As  for  McNamara's  reputation,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  confusing  evidence  on  the 
TFX  as  yet  has  had  any  Impact  on  his 
popular  Image  as  the  man  who  took  on  the 
generals  and  admirals  and  firmly  asserted 
civilian  rule. 

Some  may  conclude  from  the  airing  of  the 
controversy  that  he  was  wrong.  But  this 
comes  down  to  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  he 
Is  the  man  charged  with  making  such 
Judgments. 

WISHES  OF  SUCCESS  FOR  ASTRO- 
NAUT LEROY  GORDON  COOPER, 
JR. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  join  with  people  everywhere 
who  are  waiting  with  high  hopes  for  tlie 
successful  blastoff  of  Astronaut  Leroy 
Grordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  tomorrow.  We  in 
the  50th  State  have  a  particular  reason 
for  fervently  wishing  every  success  to 
Astronaut  CooF>er,  for  he  is  a  former  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Hawaii.  He 
knows  Hawaii  and  Hawaii  regards  him 
as  one  of  her  own.  We  are  proud  that 
Hawaii  will  be  the  first  American  com- 
munity to  which  Major  Cooper  will  be 
taken  after  he  has  completed  his  22  or- 
bits around  the  earth. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  announce  that  a 
special  aloha  welcome  is  being  planned 
in  Hawaii  after  his*  scheduled  arrival 
there  Friday  afternoon.  Both  civilian 
and  military  communities  are  Joining  in 
the  public  tribute  during  the  7V2  hours 
Major  Cooper  is  expected  to  spend  in 
Hawaii. 

According  to  information  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Honolulu.  Major  Cooper's 
wife  will  be  on  hand  to  welcome  the 
astronaut  when  he  lands  at  Hickam  Air 
Force  Base  by  helicopter  from  the  re- 
covery carrier  U.SS.  Kearsarge.  Adm. 
Harry  D.  Felt,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Pacific,  and  civilian  leaders  will  be 
there  to  greet  him. 

A  motorcade  will  take  Major  Cooper 
through  Honolulu  streets,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  campus,  where  he  studied 
for  3  years. 

The  motorcade  will  then  go  to  lolani 
Palace,  the  capitol.  where  a  program  of 
tribute  is  planned  and  a  medal  will  be 
presented  him  by  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. An  ofBcial  reception  at  Washing- 
ton Place,  the  executive  mansion,  will 
follow. 

Everything  is  being  done  to  make  his 
arrival  in  Hawaii  a  truly  heartwarming 
occasion.  It  will  be  an  aloha  homecom- 
ing for  a  hero  in  the  true  spirit  of  Ha- 
waiian hospitality. 


DR.  HAROLD  P.  DORN 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  many  distinguished 
physicians    and    scientists    who    have 
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pierced  the  veil  of  Ignorance  surround- 
ing the  mechanism  and  causes  of  cancer. 
But  none  I  think  was  more  entitled  to  our 
profound  gratitude  than  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Dom,  Chief  of  the  Biometrics  Branch  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  whose 
untimely  death  last  Thursday  prompted 
Washington  Post  reporter  Stephen  C. 
Rogers  to  comment:  "Cancer  struck 
down  one  of  its  most  diligent  enemies." 

Dr.  Dom's  landmark  survey  of  the 
health  histories  of  249,000  World  War  I 
veterans  served  to  establish  the  over- 
whelming relationship  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  lung  cancer.  This 
was  but  one  achievement  of  a  remark- 
ably creative  and  productive  career.  His 
imtimely  loss  is  indeed  a  vei-y  tiagic  one 
both  for  his  family,  to  whom  I  extend  my 
deepest  ssonpathies,  and  for  the  Nation 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Harold  Dom.  NIH  Spe- 
cialist/' by  Stephen  C.  Rogers,  which 
app«u-ed  in  the  May  10  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  at  the  close 
of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

Haxold  Dokn.  NIH  Spkcialist 
(By  Stephen  C.  Rogers) 

Cancer  struck  down  one  of  its  most  dili- 
gent enemies  yesterday  when  Harold  F.  Dorn, 
66,  died  of  the  disease  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

As  NIH's  chief  statistician.  Mr.  Dorn  pre- 
pared the  1968  survey  which  led  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  search  for  llnlu  between 
l\ing  cancer  and  smoking. 

In  a  study  which  spanned  years,  Mr.  Dorn 
Icept  tabs  on  more  than  200.000  veterans  of 
World  War  I,  seeking  out  their  tobacco  habits 
and  the  causes  of  their  deaths. 

He  concluded,  among  other  things,  that 
the  death  rate  for  general  smokers  was  32 
potent  higher  than  for  nonsmokers  and 
tlmt  the  lung  cancer  death  rate  for  cigarette 
smokers  was  about  10  times  the  death  rate 
as  for  nonsmokers. 

In  1969,  a  year  after  Mr.  Dom's  study  was 
released,  the  then  Surg.  Oen.  Leroy  E.  Burney 
declared  for  the  first  time  that  the  weight 
of  evidence  implicates  smoking  as  a  main 
cause  of  rising  lung  cancer. 

MOTTD  TO*  BiOMrrmics 

Mr.  Dom  was  intemationaily  recognized 
in  the  field  of  biometrics,  which  applies 
statistical  methods  to  biological  facts.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  had  been  a 
demographer,  statistician,  and  blometrlcian 
for  the  Public  Health  Service  since  1036. 

In  1961  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  cited  him  as  "the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment's  outstanding  leader  in  the 
field  of  biometrlc  theory  and  practice." 

SlQce  1953  he  had  been  general  secretary 
of  the  International  Union  Against  Cancer. 

Bom  in  Tompkins  County,  N.T..  Mr.  Dom 
received  his  bachelcn-'s  and  master's  degrees 
from  Cornell  University.  In  1933  he  earned 
a  doctorate  in  sociology  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

He  came  to  Washington  in  1934  to  work 
for  the  WortM  Progress  Administration  and 
2  years  later  Joined  the  Health  Service. 


WAS   WOaX    HOMOKS 

He  won  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  his  work 
during  World  War  n  as  chief  erf  the  medical 
statistics  division  in  the  War  Department's 
Offlce  of  the  Surgeon  Oeneral. 

He  was  chief  of  the  biometrics  branch  of 
NIH's  Research  Services  for  10  years  unUl 
1960.  In  that  year  he  became  chief  of  th« 
biometrics  branch  of  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute. 


Mr.  Dom  was  also  known  for  bis  work  In 
epidemiology,  the  science  wtiich  tMkM  statis- 
tically to  isolate  the  eauaea  of  dlMasea. 

Mr.  Dora  Uved  at  16  Burning  Tree  Court, 
Bethesda. 

He  is  survived  by  tils  wife,  Celia.  and  two 
daughters,  Patricia  Adaons.  of  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  and  Eleanor  Phillips,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PEED  GRAIN  ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  measure  extends  for  a  period 
of  2  years,  the  same  type  of  feed  grain 
program  that  the  Senate  twice  approved 
in  1961  and  extended  again  in  1962. 

The  bill  provides  for:  Price  support 
for  com  and  other  feed  grains  based  on 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  for  corn,  with 
authority  to  make  part  of  the  support 
available  through  payments  in  kind :  and 
diversion  of  feed-grain  acreage  to  con- 
serving uses  in  return  for  payment  in 
kind. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  1963  program  law. 
price  support  would  be  conditioned  on 
participation  in  the  acreage  diversion 
program  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  the  maximum  diversion  which 
could  be  permitted  for  any  farm  would 
be  50  percent  of  its  base  acreage,  or  25 
acres,  whichever  is  greater;  the  maxi- 
mum pa3rment  rate  per  acre  diverted 
would  be  50  percent  of  the  support  price 
multiplied  by  the  average  yield;  and  an 
exemption  from  diversion  requirements 
for  price  support  could  be  made  for  malt- 
ing barley.  The  Secretary  has  advised 
the  ccxnmittee  by  correspondence  that 
the  program  would  be  administered  in 
about  the  same  manner  as  the  1963  pro- 
gram. His  letters  in  this  regard  are  set 
out  In  the  report. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  may  be  made  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DlTAltTMEKT  OF  ACRlCTJLTtJBE. 

Offick  or  THX  SEcarrABT, 

Washington.  May  8.  1963. 
Hon.  AixxN  J.  Ellkndex, 

Chairman,  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate. 
DBAS  M>.  CHAntMAN:  During  my  appear- 
ance before  your  committee  last  Friday,  and 
I  understand  in  subsequent  hearings  this 
week,  questions  have  been  raised  concern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  1964  and  1966 
programs  under  the  authority  contained  In 
H.R.  4997.  As  I  stated  before  yoxir  commit- 
tee, we  face  a  different  situation  in  1964  and 
1965  from  that  which  we  faced  in  the  past 
3  years  when  the  maxlmvim  amount  of  par- 
ticipation and  stock  reduction  was  needed. 
In  future  years  our  problem  will  be  to  main- 
tain a  security  reserve  or  carryover  of  feed 
grains   in   the    range    of  45   to   60    million 


tons.  This  will  require  careful  study  sm 
judgment  on  the  mix  of  various  proRM 
provislofis  so  as  to  obUln  the  desired  derrM 
of  parUcipatlon  without  allocation  or  rauon* 
Ing.  Obviously,  in  view  of  uncertalnttes  or 
weather  and  the  possibilities  of  chaoMg  ^ 
production,  utilization,  and  expwrts  th« 
judgment  and  decisions  on  detailed  progruJ 
provisions  must  t>e  made  on  the  basis  or 
the  best  available  information  at  the  tine 
the  decisions  are  made.  It  Is  for  ttieae  rMk> 
sons  that  I  would  sincerely  hope  the  com^ 
mlttee  would  not  limit  the  authority  of  th« 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  hia 
responsibility  under  this  proposed  legislt- 
tlon. 

However.  In  view  of  the  questions  whldi 
have  been  raised  concerning  this  matter,  per. 
hape  It  would  be  helpful  to  members  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Senate  to  relterste 
what  has  previously  been  stated  by  Depart* 
ment  offlclals.  We  have  indicated  that  ^^^^(^ 
on  present  Information  and  estimates  (li 
the  price-support  level  for  feed  graiia  la 
1964  will  not  lie  materially  different  from 
the  levels  in  effect  for  the  1963  crops;  (j) 
the  portion  of  the  price  support  to  be  nude 
In  payment-ln-klnd  under  the  1964  prognua 
is  expected  to  be  somewhat  leas  than  tlM  II 
cents  required  under  the  1963  program;  (8) 
the  required  minimum  diversion  for  eligi- 
bility of  price  support  under  the  1964  pro- 
gram would  in  no  case  be  greater  than  tlut 
required  in  the  1961,  1962.  and  1963  progranis 
(20  percent  of  the  1969-60  base  acreage), 
and  could  possibly  be  slightly  lower;  tad 
(4)  final  decisions  will  be  made  on  the  bssb 
of  the  best  estimates  available  at  the  time 
the  final  announcements  are  to  be  made, 
and  in  making  such  decisions,  thorough  cod- 
slderatlon  will  l>e  given  to  the  effects  od 
producers'  income  In  the  very  important  feed 
grain-livestock  sector  of  our  agricultural 
economy,  and  also  to  the  cost  aspects  on  an 
overall,  as  well  as  a  per-unit  basis. 

Furthennore,  we  would  seek  the  reooo- 
mendations,  advice,  and  counsel  of  orgaai- 
zatlons  and  Individuals  who  are  Involved  la 
the  production  of  t>oth  feed  grains  and  live- 
stock before  making  such  decisions. 

I  trust  the  above  will  be  helpful  to  your 
committee  In  its  deliberations.  May  I  igala 
urge  the  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  in  ttte 
form  approved  by  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives. I  assure  you  that  my  admlnlstratioB 
of  thU  bill  will  be  in  accord  with  the  highest 
level  of  public  responsibility. 
Sincerely, 

OBVn.LE    L.    FKEEMAlf, 

SecretOTf. 


1963 
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Department  or  Acaictn-TrraE, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  9,  19€3. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  ELLENOxa, 
Chairman,    Agriculture   and   Forestry  Com- 
mittee. U.S.  Senate. 

Dkax  Ma.  Chahiman:  In  my  letter  of  yes- 
terday,  May  8.  I  indicated  to  your  commit- 
tee the  administrative  actions  which.  t>ased 
on  present  information  and  estimates,  would 
be  taken  under  the  feed-grain  program  au- 
thorized by  HJl.  4997.  WhUe  these  con- 
ments  were  made  with  respect  to  th»  1964 
program,  they  will  also  apply,  in  general,  to 
the  1965  program.  However,  as  I  Indicated 
In  my  letter  yesterday,  It  Is  very  dlfflcult  to 
make  precise  estimates  so  far  in  advance  la 
view  of  the  uncertainties  of  weather  and  the 
poesibilltles  of  changes  In  production,  utiita- 
tlon.  and  exports.  Obviously,  it  is  even  mow 
dlfflcult  to  make  such  estimates  for  the  IMS 
program  than  it  Is  for  the  1964  program. 
Especially  is  thU  true  In  determining  t)>e 
price-support  level  and  the  minimum  per- 
cenUge  of  diversion  which  will  be  requtrsd 
for  eligibility  for  price  support. 

With  regard  to  the  portion  of  price  sup- 
port to  be  made  available  in  the  form  of 
payment-ln-klnd,  however,  we  can  foresee  no 
conditions  which  would  require  this  payment 
under  either  the  1964  program  or  the  1965 


,igognm  to  be  In  excess  of  the  18  cents  pro- 
JJlJl  by  law  for  corn  under  the  1963  pro- 

•"Jt^t  this  win   supplement   and   clarify 
_  previous  assurances  concerning  the  ad- 
^iBtratlon  of  the  feed  grain  program. 
Sincerely. 

Okville  L.  FaxxMAN, 

Secretary. 

Ilr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
new  feed  grain  program  has  been  very  ef- 
fective in  curtailing  production,  in  re- 
jlucing  the  supply  of  feed  grains  and, 
more  importantly,  in  lessening  the  cost  to 
^  Government.  In  addition,  this  vol- 
untary feed  grain  program  has  also  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  improve- 
nient  in  farm  income  In  1961  and  1962. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  feed 
grain  program  in  effect  prior  to  1961 
niaranteed  Government  price  supports 
at  85  percent  of  parity  or  90  percent  of 
tbe  3-year  average,  whichever  was 
higher,  with  absolutely  no  limit  on  pro- 
duction. Under  programs  in  effect  prior 
to  1961  the  production,  utilization,  and 
carryover  stocks  of  all  feed  grains  had 
t)een  increasing  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  accumulation  of  stocks  by  the 
Government,  which  had  been  produced 
in  excess  of  our  needs  in  previous  years. 
was  not  only  becoming  uiimanageable. 
tat  was  also  extremely  costly. 

I  want  to  review  In  detail  some  of  the 
(acts  regarding  production,  utilization, 
and  the  accumulation  of  stocks,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  program  adopted  In 
1961  has  been  effective.  Later  In  my 
ststement  I  will  show  that  the  argu- 
ments and  charges  against  this  volun- 
tary feed  grain  program  are  completely 
unfounded. 

In  my  opinion,  a  study  of  these  facts 
would  convince  any  reasonable  person 
that  a  continuation  of  the  program  is  In 
the  best  interest  of  agriculture  and  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Production  of  feed  grains  in  1954 
amounted  to  114.1  million  tons,  and  by 
1960  had  increased  to  155.6  million  tons. 
Diuing  the  same  period  utilization  of 
feed  grains  had  Increased  from  107.6 
million  tons  to  145.9  million  tons.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  substantial  In- 
crease in  utilization  as  Indicated,  Gov- 
ernment stocks  of  surplus  feeds  increased 
from  22.6  million  tons  to  74.6  million 
tons,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ntion  Investment  in  feed  grains  in- 
creased from  $1.3  billion  in  1954  to  $3.3 
Ullion  by  1961. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out — and  I  assume  he  is 
reading  from  the  table  on  page  9 — that 
the  production  of  feed  grains  increased 
from  114  1  million  tons  to  140.6  million 
tons. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  155.6  million 
tons. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     To  155.6? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     In  1960. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     In  1960? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  41  million  tons. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  is  using  more 
favorable  figures  than  the  table  shows 
u  a  whole,  using  the  years  1953  to  1961. 
Since  1954  we  find  an  increase  in  produc- 


tion of  26.5  million  tons,  but  the  disap- 
pearance increased  from  107.6  to  154 
million  tons. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Prom  107.6  million 
tons  in  1954,  disappearance  increased  to 
145.9  mlUlon  tons  in  1960. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
use  the  years  1954  to  1960,  which  suit  his 
arguments  better,  I  agree  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  41  million  tons  in  production 
and  38.3  million  tons  In  disappearance. 
Of  course,  if  we  go  back  to  the  previous 
year,  the  situation  is  much  more  favor- 
able to  the  other  side  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  give  his  side  of 
the  argument. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way.  If  the  increase  in  production  is 
virtually  equal  to  the  Increase  in  disap- 
pearance, where  did  the  increase  in  the 
can-yover  come  from? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  was  a  greater 
increase  in  production  than  in  disap- 
pearance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Depending  on  what 
years  are  used. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  argiunents  of  the  opponents  of 
the  feed  grain  bill.  That  argument  is 
that  85  percent  of  the  grain  is  consumed 
on  the  farm  and  that  only  15  percent  is 
not  consumed  on  the  farm.  If  that  is 
true,  why  should  there  be,  over  a  period 
of  7  or  8  years,  such  a  large  carryover, 
exceeding  that  in  previous  years?  For 
instance,  the  total  carryover  of  feed 
grains  in  1954  was  31.7  million  tons.  By 
1961,  before  the  1961  program  went  into 
effect,  that  carryover  had  increased  to 
84.7  million  tons.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  that  Is.  The  answer  is  so  evident 
that  I  would  expect  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  to  state  that  it  was  due  to 
greater  production.  If  there  had  been 
an  increase  in  utilization,  to  keep  up 
with  production,  it  would  go  without 
saying  that  one  would  have  canceled  out 
the  other.  That  did  not  happen.  That 
is  not  the  fact.*^  That  is  where  Mr. 
Charles  Shuman,  the  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  went 
off  the  track,  as  I  will  indicate  as  I  go 
along.  I  invite  Senators  to  read  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Shuman  as  he  pre- 
sented them  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  rather  refer  to 
tile  table  on  page  9  of  the  hearings,  which 
shows  that  over  a  10 -year  period  produc- 
tion increased  from  108.3  million  to  140.6 
million  tons,  and  disappetu'ance  in- 
creased from  105.8  million  to  154  mil- 
lion tons.  In  other  words,  the  disap- 
pearance increased  48.2  million  tons  a 
year,  and  production  mcreased  32.3  mil- 
lion tons  a  year.  I  was  wondering  how 
the  big  increase  in  carryover  came  about. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  one  can 
take  p)encil  and  paper  and  prove  any- 
thing he  wishes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Shuman  did.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  present  last  Tuesday  and 
heard  Mr.  Shuman  testify  that  an  11.9- 
million-ton  reduction  in  production  only 
affected  the  size  of  the  carryover  by 
about  1.7  million  tons. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  swear  by  Mr. 
Shuman's  figures. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor does  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  referring  to  the  fig- 
ures of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  apr>ear  on  page  9  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  upward  trend  in 
production  and  Government  stocks  and 
costs  would  have  continued  had  not  re- 
medial legislation  been  enacted. 

However,  the  Congress  did  take  ac- 
tion and  as  a  result,  the  production  of 
all  feed  grains  in  1961  was  reduced  15 
million  tons  below  the  previous  year  and 
production  in  1962  was  reduced  12  y2  mil- 
lion tons  below  1960.  Similarly,  there 
was  a  reduction  both  in  the  total  carry- 
over of  feed  grains  and  the  Government 
stocks  of  these  ccximiodities. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program.  Gov- 
ernment stoclcs  were  reduced  by  12.2 
million  tons.  It  is  expected  that  Gov- 
ernment stocks  will  be  fiuther  decreased 
because  of  the  1962  program  by  about 
11.4  million  tons,  for  a  total  reduction 
in  the  2-year  operation  of  the  new  volun- 
tary feed  grain  program  of  about  23.6 
million  tons.  In  addition,  It  is  expected 
that  this  year's  program  will  result  in 
another  substantial  reduction  in  stocks. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  production, 
utilization,  and  carryover  of  feed  grains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Feed  grains 
(All  fl«run>s  In  millions] 


Profliiction 

I'tilitatlon 

Tot.-il 

Carryover 

Y.ar 

Olliw 

Govcrnnipnt 

Quantity 

Value 

]«M        

Ton* 
114.1 

laas 

110.  s 
182.4 
144.1 
149.6 
188. 6 
140.6 
14S.1 

Tont 
107.6 
117.4 
114.6 
123.2 
135.  e 
143.1 
146.8 
184.0 
1M.2 

Tont 
31.7 
39.1 
43.2 
4S.8 
.59.0 
67.6 
74.6 
S4.7 
71.8 
«L0 

Ton* 
9.1 
9.4 
8.6 

ao 

9.3 
9.5 
8.9 

10.1 
9.4 

UlO 

Tont 
22.6 
29.7 
34.7 
40.8 
49.7 
58.0 
68.7 
74.6 

a.4 

n.o 

DtUar* 
1,268.0 

iwvs              

1,643.4 

IMS                       

2.004.8 

1«67 

2, 180.  0 

I«U 

2, 674. 0 

IMS 

2,847.1 

IBOO 

3.085.6 

IS61 

3,270.7 

ig«2 

2,588.1 

i«n ' 

2, 189. 1 

>  Estimate. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
2  years  that  the  new  feed  grain  pro- 
gram has  been  In  effect  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Investment  In  feed 
gnins  win  have  been  reduced  by  about 
$1  billion  below  the  $3.3  billion  that  the 
Oovemment  had  Invested  as  of  June  SO, 
1961,  hetom  the  new  program  became 
fully  effective. 

The  D^)artment  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates that  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
the  new  program  the  ultimate  net  sav- 
ings to  taxpayers  resulting  from  the 
acreage  diversion  program  in  1961  and 
1962  will  amount  to  about  $1.2  billion. 

The  argiunent  is  made  that  the  de- 
crease in  stocks  that  have  occurred  is 
principally  the  result  of  increases  in  the 
utUization  of  feed  grains.  This  argu- 
ment is  advanced  because  utilization  of 
com  and  other  feed  grains  increased  in 
1961  and  1962.  But.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  the  utilization  of  feed  grains 
has  been  increasing  steadily  in  past  years 
and,  in  spite  of  this,  until  the  1961  pro- 
gram went  into  effect.  Government  stocks 
also  increased.  I  will  show  Uiat  this  is 
the  case. 

The  production  of  com  for  grain  In- 
creased from  2.7  billion  bushels  in  1954 
to  3.9  billion  bushels  in  1960.  This 
amoimts  to  an  increase  of  44  percent. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  this  point 
that  there  was  a  very  significant  upward 
trend  in  production  that  would  have 
continued  into  the  future.  The  upward 
production  trend  is  not  the  result  of  in- 
creased acreage  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  corn,  for  acreage  increased  only 
by  2.9  million  acres.  Rather,  the  princi- 
pal reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  yields  in- 
creased from  39.4  bushels  per  8u;re  to 
54.5  bushels.  This  is  an  increase  of  38 
percent.  Studies  made  by  responsible 
authorities  both  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  at  land -grant  imiversi- 
ties  indicate  that  yields  will  continue  to 
increase. 

While  the  production  of  com  was  in- 
creasing, the  utilization  of  com  was  also 
increasing.  In  1954  domestic  utilization 
amounted  to  2.5  billion  bushels.  By  1960 
domestic  utilization  amounted  to  3.4  bil- 
lion bushels,  an  increase  of  only  36  per- 
cent, as  compared  with  an  increase  of  44 
percent  in  the  production  of  com. 

Exports  of  com  also  were  increasing. 
In  1954,  92  million  bushels  were  exported 
and  in  1960,  276  million  bushels. 

Senators  will  note  that  while  the 
utilization  of  com  increased  very  sub- 
stantially the  fact  is  that  the  production 
of  com  increased  even  faster,  thereby 
adding  to  surplus  stocks.  The  carry- 
over stocks  at  the  end  of  each  marketing 
year  from  1954  through  1960  also  showed 
a  very  substantial  increase.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  carryover  stocks  in  1954 
amounted  to  only  about  1  billion  bushels. 
By  1960  the  carryover  stocks  had  in- 
creased by  about  a  billion  bushels  and 
amounted  to  2  billion,  8  million  bushels. 

I  might  add  that  during  the  period 
from  1954  to  1960.  when  the  production 
of  corn  was  increasing,  when  the  domes- 
tic disappearance  of  com  was  increasing, 
when  the  exports  of  com  were  increasing, 
and  when  the  carrjrover  stocks  were  in- 


creasing, the  only  thing  to  show  a  de- 
crease was  the  price  of  com.  Price  sup- 
ports in  1954  were  set  at  $1.62  per  bushel 
but  in  1960  price  supports  had  been  low- 
ered to  $1.06  per  bushel. 

In  1961  the  first  feed  grain  program 
went  into  effect.  As  a  result,  the  pro- 
duction of  com  in  1961  decreased  from 
3.9  billion  bushels  to  3  6  billion  biishels.  a 
reduction  of  about  300  million  bushels. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  program  com 
production  was  264  million  bushels  less 
than  it  was  in  1960. 

Carryover  stocks  of  com  are  declining 
substantially  under  the  program.  Stocks 
decreased  from  2  billion  bushels  in  1960 
to  1.6  billion  bushels  in  1961  and  at  the 
end  of  this  marketing  year  will  amount 
to  only  1.3  billion  biishels  for  a  total  de- 
crease of  about  700  million  bushels  dur- 
ing the  2 -year  period  in  which  the 
feed  grain  program  was  in  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  program  had 
not  gone  into  effect,  the  production  of 
com  in  1962.  instead  of  being  264  mil- 
lion bushels  less  than  in  1960,  would  have 
been  522  million  bushels  more;  and  the 
production  and  carryover  would  con- 
sequently have  been  786  million  bushels 
greater  than  it  was.  These  projections 
were  determined  by  the  technicians  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  utilizing 
trend  data  developed  for  technical  pub- 
lications. 

Furthermore,  instead  of  carryover 
stocks  of  com  being  reduced  in  1961  and 
1962  by  700  million  bushels  to  the  1.3  bil- 
lion bushels  estimated  for  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  1962  crop,  the 
Department  technicians  have  estimated 
that  the  stocks  would  have  increased  by 
542  million  bushels  In  those  2  years  to  all- 
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time  high  of  2.5  billion  bushels,  or  Ij 
billion  bushels  greater  than  under  the 
program. 

The  PRESIDXNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nti- 
sow  In  the  chair  >.  The  morning  hour 
having  ended,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  537) 
to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  more  effective 
evaluation  of  the  fiscal  requirements  of 
the  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
tinue with  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  4997,  to  extend  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  feed  grain 
bin  has  been  the  pending  business? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Very  weU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  Senators  that  while  the  program 
costs  were  high  in  1960,  the  costs  would 
have  been  fantastic  in  1962,  had  we  not 
changed  the  program  in  1961. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 
the  production,  utilization,  and  carryover 
stocks  of  corn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoto. 
as  follows: 


Corn 

Production,    utUization,    and   carrifover   storka   of  corn,    J9'',-f>0    witJi    1961-63  eslimaUt 

vnthout  feed  grain  program 

[All  figures  repnttsnt  millloiu  eiorpt  support  pric»l 


Crop 


19.M 

1955 .. 

19fi6 

1957 

1958 

IftW 

1960 

1961— With  profrram... 

Without  program 
1962— With  prograni 

Without  procnun 
1963— With  program  . 

Without  program 


Protluc- 

tion  lor 

grain 


Utfllutton 


Domestic 


tkelt 

liiitktU 

2.7W 

2,  Wi 

2.8rj 

2.iaM 

3.075 

2.fA' 

».(H5 

2.  Hi  4 

3.356 

Z.(f>» 

3.  «25 

3.351 

3.9(H 

3.412 

i.SM 

3..U0 

4.  275 

3.MI 

3.044 

3.610 

4.43(t 

3.716 

3.W» 

3.^1l 

4.43V 

3,M)1 

Exports 


rnrryoTWT 

stock*  at 

I'Dd  of  crop 

marketing 

year 


Rutktl* 
92 
KW 
165 
1H3 
214 
212 
276 
415 
4.-I3 
375 
375 
3.'>5 
355 


l.OU 
1.165 
1.410 
1.44W 
1.524 
1.7S7 
2,008 
1.64A 
2,210 
1.30(1 
2.5,"iO 
1.095 
2.825 


Slip] 


LippOCt 

price 


PtrfmAd 
>1.82 

1  » 
1  SO 
1.40 
l.M 

in 

1.0( 
1.30 

l.OS 
1.20 
1  OS 

i.a 

l.OS 


XoTE.— Carryover  stocks  without  program  assume  conilnmtion  of  lOfiO-tyjie  profrrim  In  IWI,  IWtt,  :ui<l  1963. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  story  can  be  told  about  grain 
sorghums.  Production  increased  from 
236  million  bushels  in  1954  to  620  million 
bushels  in  1960,  an  increase  of  162  per- 
cent. Stocks  of  this  conunodity  in- 
creased at  an  even  greater  rate.  Prom 
75  million  bushels  in  1954.  stocks  had 
increased  to  702  million  bushels  in  1960. 

Had  the  program  not  been  in  effect 
in  1961  and  1962.  the  production  of  grain 


sorghum  would  have  increased  to  670 
million  bushels,  and  stocks  to  875  mil- 
lion bushels.  Most  of  this  tremendous 
increase  in  stocks  would  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  thereby  add- 
ing to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  production, 
utilization,  and  carryover  stocks  of  grain 
sorghums. 


1963 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
^  follows: 

GBA.IN  Soar.urMs 

Pr^uctiom,   ulilitation,  and  carryover  ttockt  of  grain  mrghnmit,   Hh'i.'f  60,   trUh   l!)6t-63 

esUmatft  uithout  feed  grain  program 

I  All  n(urr5  rrrrfwnt  mllllotifipscirpl  Mipport  |>ri«-) 


<  pip 


l'rn<lu«-tiun 
fcw  rr-ilii 


i  >unie5l  if 


mi 

KGlt 

ml 

IK.' 

i*o 


Artllal-       

RvllnuUiMl  wllh  IMO-ty)ir  iworrnin 

.\ctuul - 

Ksiimntnl  with  IWHU-I>|w  |in>Kriiiii . 

ICvltiii«tr 

JCMiiimlnl  wllh  l9>i<H)|M'  (iniKrHiii 


liu^hfJt 

ItiiMkeU 

HusktU 

•M 

l.« 

48 

24* 

170 

or, 

»\'>\ 

I)t5 

22 

.V*  ' 

2H1 

57 

.SKI 

2W 

ion 

.'A'. 

W4 

100 

)Ui) 

4> 

71 

WO 

122 

99 

fW, 

473 

99 

.vw  , 

44.'. 

inu 

«7(i 

490 

100 

.vl.^ 

.-.T, 

imi 

rui 

.VW 

lUtl 

Cnrryovw 

stocks  at 

end  of 

.*<up|)orl 

marketlnR 

lirlcc 

ytar  lor 

crops 

y<M*AW< 

I'erbuMM 

75 

$1.28 

HI 

1.00 

79 

1.10 

309 

1.04 

.510 

l.irj 

5H1 

.H5 

702 

.W 

661 

l.OR 

795 

.86 

625 

l.UN 

H75 

.85 

575 

1.12 

V7j 

.K5 

NoTC     (  ;WTyu\<  r  slucki>  »illiiMil  iimicruiii  hknuuic  iiuitiiiuulioii  ul  lUUC'-t)  |if  |in)(;r:uu  in  1961.  1902.  aixl  1963. 


Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out a  doubt  the  feed -grain  program 
which  was  enacted  In  1961  has  caused 
both  production  and  stocks,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  cost,  to  decrease.  The  gains  to 
agriculture,  as  well  as  to  the  taxpayers, 
have  been  .sub.stantlal.  It  would  there- 
fore be  harmful  if  we  were  to  allow  this 
program  to  expire.  We  must  consoli- 
date and  maintain  the  gains  and  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  which  have  ac- 
crued under  the  program  in  effect  the 
past  3  years. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  mandatory  feed-grain  pro- 
fram  would  have  been  much  preferable 
to  a  voluntary  feed -grain  program.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  less  cost- 
ly and  more  effective.  However.  Con- 
tress  refused  to  enact  such  a  program, 
although  I  must  admit  that  early  in 
1962  the  Senate  did  pass  a  mandatory 
feed-grain  program. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  fact  remains 
Uiat  the  voluntary  program  is  much  bet- 
ter than  the  program  in  effect  prior  to 
1961.  As  I  have  previously  Indicated  to 
Senators,  a  program  of  unlimited  pro- 
duction with  guaranteed  high  price  sup- 
ports will  result  only  in  iiKreased  Gov- 
ernment costs. 

Mr.  President  in  order  that  we  may 
have  the  issues  squarely  before  us.  let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  opposition  to  exten- 
sion of  this  program. 

The  committee  held  hearings  to  deter- 
mine what  the  objections  might  be;  and 
I  should  like  to  examine  those  objec- 
tions in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
presented  by  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  represented  by  its  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  I  would 
regard  this  organization  as  the  prin- 
cipal opponent  of  the  bill. 

The  first  objection  was  one  of  timing— 
namely,  that  the  bill  .should  not  be  con- 
sidered before  May  21.  because  It  might 
be  Interpreted  as  an  effort  to  influence 
the  vote  In  the  wheat  referendum.  Mr. 
President,  the  only  reason  why  this  bill 
can  be  so  interpreted  is  that  it  estab- 
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llshes  some  of  the  ground  rules  upon 
which  the  referendum  is  based.  Clear- 
ly, the  time  to  establish  those  rules  is 
before  the  referendum,  so  that  the  farm- 
er may  know  what  he  is  voting  on.  We 
should  not  wait  until  after  the  refer- 
endum, and  then  change  the  rules. 

Last  year,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
wheat  law.  it  provided  In  section  328  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 
that  "Effective  with  the  1964  crop,  dur- 
ing any  year  in  which  an  acreage  diver- 
sion program  is  in  effect  for  feed  grains." 
the  Secretary  may  permit  feed -grain  and 
wheat  acreage  to  be  interchanged. 
That  is  an  essential  part  of  the  wheat 
program.  It  is  not  new.  It  was  passed 
la.st  year.  The  farmers  know  about  it. 
But  until  Congress  acts,  they  can  only 
guess  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  feed- 
grain  program  which  will  make  this  pro- 
vision operative.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  before  they  vote.  The  type  of  "in- 
fluencing" which  I  would  condemn  would 
be  that  of  keeping  the  farmers  in  the 
dark  on  this  point  until  after  they  have 
voted. 

Other  reasons  advanced  for  delaying 
the  action  on  the  bill  until  after  May 
21  were  that  we  could  not  act  objective- 
ly in  the  heat  of  a  referendum,  that  re- 
sult of  the  referendum  might  require 
reanalysis.  that  there  would  still  be  time 
after  May  21.  and  that  we  should  know 
more  about  the  actual  re.sults  of  the  1963 
program.  Of  course,  all  these  are  just 
reasons  for  delaying  action  so  that  the 
producers  will  be  forced  to  go  to  the 
polls  without  being  fully  Informed  on  the 
issues.  We  can  act  objectively,  and  we 
can  do  so  today  on  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Both  wheat  producers 
and  feed -grain  producers  should  know 
what  the  program  will  be,  as  soon  as 
that  is  possible.  We  have  had  2  years 
of  experience  with  this  program,  and  we 
shall  not  gain  much  more  knowledge 
about  the  results  of  the  1963  program  by 
waiting  until  May  21. 

The  farmers  will  vote  on  I^y  21. 
Whether  there  is  a  feed  grain  diversion 
program  is  one  of  the  facts  they  should 


know.    In  all  fairness.  Congress  should 
act  before  May  21  on  this  bill. 

The  first  substantive  objection  to  the 
bill,  as  raised  by  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  was  that  the  cost  of 
the  program  could  not  be  Justified 
since — and  now  I  quote  from  the  testi- 
mony give  by  Mr.  Shuman — 

Oyer  90  percent  of  the  reduction  in  feed 
grain  carryover  was  due  to  factors  other  than 
reduced  production  of  tlie  grains  covered  by 
the  program. 

Let  US  look  at  the  facts.  Prom  1954  to 
1960.  feed  grain  production  increased 
from  114.1  million  tons,  as  I  previously 
stated,  to  155.6  million  tons.  At  the  same 
time,  utilization  increased  from  107.6 
milhon  tons  to  145.9  million  tons.  Be- 
cause production  increased  faster  than 
utilization,  the  carryover  increased  from 
31.7  million  tons  in  1954  to  84.7  million 
tons  at  the  end  of  the  1960  crop  market- 
ing year.  In  1961.  the  first  year  of  the 
feed  grain  program,  production  de- 
creased by  15.0  million  tons.  Not  only 
did  the  program  keep  production  from 
increasing  at  the  rate  at  which  it  had 
been  increasing  in  the  past,  but  produc- 
tion was  actually  reduced  below  1960 
production  by  15.0  million  tons.  If  Sen- 
ators will  look  at  table  1  on  page  6  of 
the  report,  in  the  column  headed  "Pro- 
duction." the  picture  should  appear  very 
clearly.  Utilization  in  1961  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  at  which  it  had  been 
increasing.  As  a  result  of  this  cut  in 
production  and  the  usual  increase  in 
utilization,  the  carryover,  instead  of  in- 
creasing, as  it  had  been  doing  every 
year  since  1951,  was  reduced  by  13  mil- 
lion tons.  Now  with  this  very  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  effectiveness  of  the  feed  grain 
program  in  reversing  the  buildup  of 
stocks,  how  can  anyone  contend  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  reducUon  in  feed 
grain  carryover  was  due  to  factors  other 
than  reduced  production  of  the  grains 
covered  by  the  program. 

The  witness  who  made  that  statement 
is  Mr.  Shuman.  He  reached  his  con- 
clusion in  this  way,  and  I  will  use  his 
own  figures  to  show  his  fallacy.  He 
started  with  the  reduction  in  carryover 
during  1961  of  12.9  million  tons  of  all 
feed  grains.  Of  this,  he  says  8.1  million 
tons  is  due  to  increased  utilization  and 
3.1  million  tons  is  due  to  reductions  in 
barley  and  oats,  leaving  only  1.7  million 
tons  of  the  reduction  in  carryover  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  program.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  recog- 
nizes that  com  and  sorghiun  production 
was  reduced  by  11.9  million  tons.  What 
he  falls  to  take  into  accoimt  is  that  the 
1960  production  exceeded  1960  utiliza- 
tion by  9.7  million  tons,  and  this  gap 
had  to  be  closed  before  we  could  start  re- 
ducing the  carryover. 

The  ti-uth  is  that  if  we  did  not  have  the 
11.9  million  ton  reduction  in  com  and 
sorghums,  the  3.1  million  ton  reduction 
in  barley  and  oats,  and  the  8.1  million 
ton  increase  in  utilization,  the  carryover 
would  have  been  exactly  23.1  million  tons 
higher  than  it  was. 

We  would  have  had  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  carryover,  instead  of  a  de- 
crease, just  as  we  did  every  year  before 
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the  program  went  into  effect.  The  only 
trend  that  changed  in  1961  was  com  and 
sorghum  production.  Utilization  con- 
tinued going  up.  oat  production  con- 
tinued going  down,  and  barley  produc- 
tion continued  about  even.    If  we  had 


May  13 

tlon.    It  did  all  it  could  to  prevent  the     the  1963  program,  which  is  18  cent. 
Congress  from  enacting  the  wheat  pro-     bushel  in  the  case  of  com.    The  S**"  * 
gram.     It  is  now  in  the  States  trying     tary's  letters  provide  assurance  that  tJ^ 
to  defeat  the  referendum  on  May  21.     rate  will  not  exceed  18  cents    and  tSl 
With  an  actual  reduction — without  any     testimony  indicates  that  It  will  probaW 

be  less.     It  was  stated  by  the  DeD»r? 


allowance  being  made  for  normal  in- 


not  reduced  com  and  sorghum  produc-     creases  in  yields — of  22.4  million  tons —     ment  that  it  might  be  between  lo  arwi 
tion  by  11.9  million  tons,  the  carryover     I  repeat — with   an   actual  reduction  of     15  cents  per  bushel. 


would    have    been 
greater  than  it  was 


11.9    million    tons 
If  we  had  not  had 


22.4  million  tons  in  com  and  sorghum  But  I  have  not  covered  all  of  the  r^ 

production  in  1961  and  1962.  they  con-  jectlons  to  the  bill  yet.    The  rest  of  th 

a  1961  program,  com  and  sorghum  pro-     tend  that  only  2.2  million  tons  of  the  are  the  usual  feeble  type  of  objecb^*°^ 

rtiiotioTi  urniiiH  hovo  #»«nfiniiPH  tr,  inrrooB*.     reduction  in  carryovcr  can  be  attributed  that  are  always  made  by  anyone  wboT 

to  the  feed  grain  program.  opposed  to  anything.     To  wit:  The  &p 

Oh.of  course,  they  do  have  other  argu-  retary's  authority   is   too  broad     ThL 

ments.    They  have  discovered  what  they  say  it  is  too  broad  because  it  author^ 

describe   as   a   little   known  fact:    Peed  him  to  determine  whether  a  feed-gr^ 

grain  production  actually  went  up — not  diversion  program  is  in  effect     Thteu 

down — in    1962    as    compared    to    1961.  very  broad  authority  all  right   about  m 

Imagine  that.    Of  course  1961  and  1962  broad  as  he  has  been  exercising  on  mu 

7,  6,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  5,      were  both  program  years,  and  no  effort  keting  quotas  since   1938    and  on  can 

which  makes  11.                                           «,— ~»^- f ......  ,ni,o — ^..-*=__  ^ _.: .    -  «« 

It  would  be  as  sensible  to  argue  in  that 
manner  as  Mr.  Shmnan  argues  the  ques- 
tion as  I  have  indicated. 

In  the  same  manner  the  witness  ana- 
iyzes  the  1962  feed  grain  program,  and 


duction  would  have  continued  to  increase 
as  they  had  in  the  past  and  the  carry- 
over would  have  continued  to  increase 
as  in  the  past. 

The  witness'  methods  of  computation 
is  similar  to  the  way  we  used  to  prove 
we  had  eleven  fingers,  by  counting  back- 
wards.    On  one  hand  we  have  10,  9.  8. 


was  made  to  reduce  1962  production  be- 
low 1961.  But  when  we  compare  a  pro- 
gram year,  such  as  1962  with  a  non- 
program  year  such  as  1960,  we  certainly 
see  how  effective  the  program  is.  Using 
the  witnesses'  figures,  as  set  out  in  his 


servation  programs  before  that,  and  on 
other  programs  even  before  that. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  is  alao 
said  to  be  too  broad  because  he  Is  au- 
thorlzed  to  support  prices  between  85 
and  90  percent  of  parity.    For  years  he 
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comes  to  the  concliision  that  a  reduction     table,  the  1962  production  of  com  and     determined   the   support   for  oats    nt 

^.  ....   ,_ .„    .^^   ^   ^ sorghum  was  10.5  million  tons  below  1960     barley,  and  sorghums  between  0  and  JW 

production.  percent  of  parity,  and  he  still  has  that 

Do  not  forget  that  those  2  years  were    authority  under  the  present  law  for  most 

years  in  which   there  was  a  program,     commodities.     The   Secretary  says  the 

support  level  will  be  about  the  same 
under  the  bill  as  it  is  this  year. 

The  bill  is  said  to  provide  too  broad 
authority  because  the  Secretary  coukl 
determine  the  percentage  of  the  base 
acreage — up  to  a  maxlmimi  of  50  per- 
cent— a  producer  must  divert  to  partici- 
pate. Well,  that  is  exactly  like  it  is 
under  the  1963  program.  The  Secretary 
had  a  little  more  authority  luder  tbe 
1963  program,  though.  He  could  make 
diversion  payments  in  cash  on  up  to  20 
percent  of  the  base  acreage.  He  did  not 
do  that  in  1963  and  he  will  not  have  the 
authority  in  1964  and  1965.  because  we 
have  taken  it  away  from  him.  It  does 
not  make  much  difference.  The  Secre- 
tary has  promised  to  administer  this 
provision  about  as  he  is  doing  this  year 

And  finally,  the  opixinents  object  to 
the  authority  provided  by  the  bill  for  the 
Secretary  to  set  the  diversion  payment 
rate.  It  is  the  same  authority  as  Coo- 
gress  rpproved  in  the  case  of  the  1M3 
program  and  a  little  more  limited  than 
Congress  provided  for  the  1961  and  1M3 
programs. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  other 
objections  raised  by  opponents  of  the 
bill  at  the  hearings. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  testified 
that  the  feed  grain  program  resulted  in 
a  greater  stability  of  feed  grain  prices 
than  would  have  occurred  in  the  absence 
of  a  program. 

However,  some  witnesses  testified 
against  the  feed  grain  program  because 
they  felt  that  it  had  resulted  in  lower 
feed  grain  prices.  That  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Shuman.  Purthermore, 
they  attributed  the  recent  break  in  cattk 
prices  to  this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  witnesses 
who  testified  against  the  extension  of 
the  feed  grain  program  complained  that 
the  result  had  been  to  Increase  feed  grain 
prices. 

This  puzzles  me,  because  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  feed  grain  prices  can  be 


of  10.5  million  tons  In  the  production 
of  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley  affected  the 
size  of  the  carryover  by  only  half  a  mil- 
lion tons.  Imagine  that.  The  witness 
contends  that  we  reduced  production  by 
10.5  million  tons  and  the  carryover  is 
smaller  by  half  a  million  tons  because  of 
that. 

For  the  2  years,  the  witness  says  we 
reduced  production  of  crops  covered  by 
the  program  by  22.4  million  tons,  and 
that  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  carry- 
over of  only  2.2  million  tons.  Senators 
will  find  that  table  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings. An  earlier  witness  opposing  the  bill. 
Representative  Findlet,  of  Illinois,  had 
given  the  Committee  a  most  surprising 
figure  as  to  the  cost  per  bushel  of  the 
program,  $30. 

Perhaps  I  could  increase  that  amoiuit 
to  $40  if  I  were  to  add  mto  the  cost 
the  amount  paid  to  all  Ctovemment  em- 
ployees, the  salaries  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  members  of  his  force. 
Senators,  the  President,  and  everyone 
else.  We  might  have  made  it  $40  a 
bushel.    How  ridiculous  can  people  get? 

The  method  of  computation  used  by 
Mr.  Shuman  explains  how  that  figure 
was  reached.  In  fact.  I  believe  the  merits 
of  the  bill  are  so  obvious,  that  even  the 
distortion  of  the  facts  engaged  in  by  the 
opponents  cannot  detract  from  it. 

So  that  is  the  first  substantive  objec- 
tion to  the  bill  in  the  principal  oppo- 
nent's opinion.  I  think  that  pretty  well 
sums  up  the  opposition  to  the  bill.  They 
do  not  want  it  now.  because  they  do  not 
think  the  farmers  should  know  the 
details  of  the  wheat  program  until  after 
they  have  voted. 

They  do  not  want  the  measure  now  be- 
cause the  Farm  Biu-eau  has  always  been 
opEKJsed  to  it.  The  Farm  Bureau  has 
not  only  been  against  the  feed  grain 
program  but  it  has  been  opposed  to  the 
wheat  program.  In  the  States  in  which 
wheat  is  produced,  it  is  now  trying  to  get 
a  "no"  vote  in  the  referendum  that  will 
take  place  on  May  21. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  on  that 
issue  never  seems  to  see  the  light,  nor 
does  it  in  any  manner  slacken  its  opposi- 


But  when  we  compare  it  to  1960,  the 
year  before  the  program  started,  we  find 
the  differences  that  I  have  heretofore 
outlined. 

The  next  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  is  that  the  1963  program  will  be 
less  effective  and  more  costly  than  the 
1962  program.  That  Is  their  opinion, 
and  certainly  the  program  will  always  be 
more  effective  or  more  costly  in  one  year 
than  another,  so  long  as  years  are  not 
identical.  Congress  developed  the  1963 
program  as  an  improvement  over  the 
1962  program,  and  I  think  Congress  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  fact  that  one  program 
year  may  be  better  than  another  is  no 
argument  for  having  no  program  at  all. 

The  next  objection  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  given  what  they  call  "wide 
open  discretionary  authority  to  make 
compensatory  pajrments;"  and  they  con- 
tend this  would  force  consumers  to  pay 
part  of  their  food  costs  through  taxes. 
Of  course,  it  would  not  do  this  any  more 
than  the  programs  we  had  before  1961. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  program,  so  that  consumers 
will  pay  less  of  their  food  costs  through 
taxes.  The  purpose  of  providing  for  pay- 
ing a  portion  of  the  support  price 
through  payments  in  kind  is  the  same 
as  in  the  current  program,  and  it  is 
clearly  set  out  in  the  bill  on  page  3.  be- 
ginning on  line  7.  The  Secretary  is 
given  authority  to  use  payments  in  kind 
to  make  available  such  portion  of  the 
support  price  as  he  determines  desirable 
"to  assiu-e  that  the  benefits  of  the  price 
support  and  diversion  programs  inure 
primarily  to  those  producers  who  coop- 
erate in  reducing  their  acreage  of  feed 
grains."    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

The  conunittee  went  into  this  matter 
thoroughly  with  the  Secretary,  and  his 
letters  to  the  committee  on  the  subject 
are  set  out  at  page  2  of  the  committee 
report.  The  bill  provides  only  for  a  2- 
year  program,  and  the  committee  could 
foresee  no  possibility  that  the  price  sup- 
port payment  rate  would  exceed  that  for 


^0th  lowered  and  increased  under  the 
apie  programs. 

Under  normal  conditions  I  understatul. 
•s  well  as  the  next,  that  feed  grain  prices 
in  some  areas  will  differ  from  feed  grain 
prices  in  other  areas.  For  example,  there 
^  little  doubt  that  the  price  of  com  in 
both  North  Carolina  and  Florida  is  nor- 
njally  higher  than  the  price  of  corn  in 
lo^ro.  The  reason  for  this  Is,  of  course, 
jjmt  North  Carolina  and  Florida  are  both 
deficit-producing  States.  Both  must  im- 
port corn.  But.  if  the  price  of  com  goes 
down  in  Iowa  then  the  price  of  corn 
must  also  decrease  in  North  Carolina  and 
Florida  in  about  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
two  people  from  the  same  organization 
»111  oppose  the  bill  for  entirely  opposite 
reasons. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  that  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram that  has  been  in  effect  for  the  past 
3  years,  and  that  is  extended  by  this  bill 
for  another  2  years,  is  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram. There  is  no  compulsion  about  it. 
I^txlucers  are  not  compelled  in  any  way 
to  participate.  Farmers,  of  their  own 
choice,  can  choose  whether  or  not  they 
vant  to  participate  in  the  program.  If 
they  participate,  they  receive  price  sup- 
ports and  diversion  payments.  If  they 
do  not  wish  to  participate,  they  can  plant 
u  much  as  they  wish  without  any  pen- 
alty. However,  these  producers  are  not 
entitled  to  price  supports,  nor  can  they 
receive  diversion  payments. 

Last  year  when  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agricultiu"e  and  Forestry  held  hear- 
ings a  number  of  witnesses  testified 
ifainst  a  mandatory  feed  grain  program. 
This  year  these  same  witnesses  are  testi- 
fying against  a  roluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
frant  Apparently  they  want  the  feed 
grain  producers  to  have  no  program  at 
sll.  or  perhaps  the  old  program. 

There  were  some  witnesses  who  testi- 
fied that  cheap  feed  makes  cheap  live- 
stock. As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
them  blame  the  recent  livestock  drop  on 
chea^)  feed  caused  by  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  feed 
grain  producers  will  return  to  a  program 
of  unlimited  production  with  price  sup- 
ports at  such  level  between  50  and  90 
percent  of  parity  as  will  not  result  in 
Increasing  Conunodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stocks.  Best  Indications  are  that 
this  price  would  be  approximately  80 
cents  per  bushel.  If  the  prices  which 
prevailed  under  the  feed  grain  program 
In  1961  and  1962  caused  cheap  feed  and 
tower  livestock  prices,  certainly  vmlim- 
Ited  production  with  prices  at  80  cents 
per  bushel  would  do  even  greater  harm. 
Therefore.  I  cannot  iinderstand  the  logic 
of  their  arguments. 

I  feel  that  the  objections  made  to  the 
bill  at  the  hearings  were  without  founda- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt  that  this  pro- 
iram  will  benefit  not  only  the  feed  grain 
producers,  but  also  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers as  well,  in  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  will  be  available  at 
fair  prices  to  livestock  producers. 

Mr.  President,  that  about  wraps  up 
the  arguments  regarding  the  fe«d  grain 
mvcram. 

Of  course.  I  know  that  the  opposition 
will  make  impassioned  speeches  about 
"freedom  to  farms."  and  "discretionary 


authority^  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
strawmen. 

But  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is 
that  the  new  feed  grain  program  has 
been  successful  in  achieving  all  of  the 
objectives  for  which  it  has  been  designed. 

It  has  reduced  Oovemment  stocks  and 
costs.  It  has  saved  the  taxpayers  of 
the  coimtry  millions  of  dollars.  It  has 
Improved  farm  income.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

So,  Senators,  remember  this  during 
the  speeches  of  the  opposition,  for,  by 
and  large,  most  opposition  is  not  directed 
against  the  bill  itself,  but  is  designed 
only  to  delay  passage  until  after  the 
wheat  referendum. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bur- 
dick]. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try for  this  fine  presentation  on  this  ag- 
ricultural problem.  I  compliment  him 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  the 
committee  and  his  architectural  ability 
and  draftsmanship  in  preparing  bills  for 
Senate  consideration.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  few  questions,  however. 

I  imderstand  the  principal  change  be- 
tween this  program  and  the  1961,  1962, 
and  1963  programs  is  the  fiexibility  that 
is  permitted  to  allow  wheat  producers 
to  interchange  wheat  acres  for  feed  grain 
acres,  and  vice  versa.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  EIX.ENDER.  That  Is  one  change. 
This  bill  makes  operative  the  wheat  pro- 
vision passed  last  year,  which  permits 
such  substitution.  It  was  not  applicable 
to  the  1961.  1962,  or  1963  program. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  If,  for  example,  a 
farmer  had  50  acres  as  the  feed  grain 
base,  and  50  acres  as  a  wheat  base,  that 
farmer  would  have  the  privilege  of 
planting  all  those  acres  to  feed  grains  or 
all  to  wheat.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  might  pre- 
scribe, farmers  could  plant  feed  grains 
on  wheat  acreage  and  vice  versa.  Of 
course  the  farmer  planting  wheat  on 
fee  grain  acreage  would  get  only  the 
feed  wheat  price  for  it.  He  would  not 
get  certificate  for  that  wheat. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  understand.  In 
other  words,  if  the  wheat  could  be  grown 
on  the  feed  grain  acreage,  it  would  be 
subject  to  the  price  of  $1.30,  and  not  the 
certificate  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  What  other  essential 
differences  are  there  between  the  1963 
and  1964  programs? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  cannot  see  any, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  given  more  discretionary  power.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  when  a  crash 
program  was  in  effect  in  1961,  he  had 
to  use  every  measure  at  his  disposal  in 
order  to  invite  farmers  to  enter  mto  the 
program.  He  had  to  make  the  program 
attractive;  so  much  so  that  in  the  first 
year  cash  payments  were  provided  If 
farmers  diverted  20  percent,  or  pay- 
ments in  kind,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
program  there  were  provided  payments 


in  kind;  that  is,  on  an  additional  20 
percent. 

An  entirely  different  situation  exists 
today,  in  that,  as  I  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, the  reduction  in  the  carryover 
has  been  considerable.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  84.7  million  tons  of  carryover 
that  existed  in  1961.  at  the  end  of  this 
year  there  will  be  a  carryover  of  61  mil- 
lion tons.  Therefore,  not  as  many  acres 
will  be  needed  for  diversion  m  order  to 
attain  the  goal  the  Secretary  seeks. 
What  that  goal  is.  I  do  not  know.  It 
may  be  45  million  tons.  It  may  be  55 
million  tons.  It  depends  on  many  fac- 
tors that  are  not  at  hand  now. 

It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
consumption  of  feed  grains.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  more  exports  of  com. 

Therefore,  the  Secretary  cannot  make 
his  determination  now.  We  are  giving 
him  leeway  so  he  can  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  exact  amount  of  produc- 
tion he  hopes  to  curtail  at  the  time  he 
makes  that  determination.  In  order  to 
carry  out  that  objective,  we  do  not  want 
to  put  the  Secretary  in  a  strait  jacket, 
prescribing  how  much  he  shall  be  put  out 
for  cash,  how  much  for  this,  and  how 
much  for  that.  We  say  to  the  Secretary, 
"You  can  enter  into  agreements  with 
farmers  and  have  a  program  whereby 
they  may  take  out  50  percent  of  their 
base  acreage."  Instead  of  having  to  pay 
the  farmer  half  of  the  support  price  on 
his  production,  the  figure  may  be  made 
25  or  40  percent. 

I  am  sure  many  farmers  would  gladly 
be  in  favor  of  a  program  in  which  they 
would  be  paid  in  kind  at  30,  35,  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  support  price.  The  Secretary 
would  be  given  that  authority  so  as  to 
get  into  the  program  the  amotmt  of  acres 
he  felt  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  at- 
tain his  goal  of  the  cut  in  production. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Based  on  the  facts, 
the  Senator  has  developed,  the  goal  Is 
reduction  in  production  and  at  the  same 
time  the  maintenance  of  income  for  the 
farmers.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  that 
prompted  the  establishment  of  these 
programs. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  very  powerful  case  for  the  legis- 
lation.   I  will  support  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  join  in  what  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota has  said  to  the  chairman.  I  think 
his  speech  is  a  devastating  response  to 
the  critics  of  the  program.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
criticized  the  feed  grain  program  last 
year.  I  did  so,  first,  because  the  admin- 
istration propt^ed  a  mandatory  program ; 
second,  the  voluntary  alternative  pro- 
posed last  year  seemed  a  preliminary  to 
a  compulsory  program.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  ix>int  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  made  so  well;  namely,  that 
it  is  a  completely  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  Is  not  a  manda- 
tory program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     It  is  not. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.     And  It  Is  a  2-year 
program. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
made  clear  on  the  basis  of  the  record, 
that  this  program  has  meant  a  reduction 
of  15  million  tons  in  production  in  1961 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1960. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EI  LENDER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true  that  that 
was  the  first  time  since  1951  that  there 
had  been  a  substantial  reduction  in  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct.  The 
carryover  rose  every  year  from  1951  until 
the  1961  program  became  effective. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words, 
there  had  not  been  a  reduction  before. 
Those  who  say  the  reduction  was  not  the 
result  of  the  program  could  hardly  base 
that  statement  on  experience.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  facts  bear  out 
that  statement,  because  the  facts  indi- 
cate that  there  was  no  reduction  until 
the  1961  program  became  effective.  Any 
fairminded  man  who  would  read  the 
facts  would  certainly  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  have  stated  in  my  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  follow, 
then,  that  the  reduction  in  cai-ryover 
was  the  result  of  reduction  in  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  saving  to  the  taxpayers  is  clear  and 
the  evidence  is  based  on  exjjerience? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  this  has  resulted  in  an  increase  and 
in  a  stabilization  of  farm  income,  on  the 
basis  of  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  facts? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
gram was  put  into  effect  in  order  to  assist 
the  farmers  in  their  farm  income.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that. 

As  the  Senator  will  remember,  when 
the  present  administration  came  into 
oflBce,  one  of  its  first  concerns  was  to 
try  to  increase  farm  income.  I  think 
the  administration  has  succeeded  in  do- 
ing it.  This  program  has  certainly  gone 
far  to  do  something  about  it.  As  the 
Senator  pointed  out  before,  a  person 
must  be  blind  or  biased  or  prejudiced  not 
to  conclude  that  this  program  has  de- 
creased the  costs.  This  program  has 
lessened  to  a  great  extent  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  I  made  reference  to  that  fact 
in  my  presentation. 

The  figures  I  have  presented  were  giv- 
en to  me  by  our  economists,  and  were 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  was  ascertained  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  figures  used  in  arriving  at 
crop  figures.  In  fact,  they  used  the  same 
method  they  have  used  for  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  although  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
complain — and  I  believe  they  have  some 
basis  for  their  complaint — that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiire  will  be  given  sub- 
stantial discretion,  he  did  write  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  made  it 
explicit  and  clear  that  he  would  limit  his 


discretion  and  would  not  pay  more  than 
18  cents  per  bushel,  and  would  prob- 
ably, as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
pay  between  10  and  15  cents,  but  that 
he  would  be  limited  to  18  cents. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  I 
emphasize  again  that  the  reason  for  the 
pajmient  of  18  cents  is  written  into  the 
law.  In  other  words,  the  purpose  is  to 
give  the  full  price  support  to  those  who 
cooperate.  The  Senator  well  knows  that 
if  the  support  price  of  $1.25  had  been 
made  available  through  loan  without  the 
special  payment  being  made,  the  feed 
grain  market  price  would  have  been  just 
under  the  $1.25  support  price  that  was 
fixed. 

The  noncooperators  would  have  re- 
ceived the  benefits  from  this  higher  price 
support  in  the  market.  In  other  words, 
although  this  in  not  on  all  fours,  and  the 
Senator  will  remember  that  in  195,6. 
under  the  previous  administration,  there 
was  on  the  statute  books  a  com  program 
in  connection  with  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  cooperators  would  get  $1.50  a 
bushel.  A  few  weeks  after  the  program 
was  announced,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  law,  provided  for  $1.25 
in  support  for  those  who  did  not  cooper- 
ate. That  had  the  effect  of  causing  a 
large  nimiber  of  growers  to  abandon 
their  promise  to  go  into  the  program,  be- 
cause If  they  planted  all  they  desired  on 
their  farm — in  other  words,  planted 
from  fence  to  fence  and  from  the  door- 
step to  the  front  gate — they  could  make 
more  money  at  $1.25  per  bushel  than  if 
they  planted  restricted  acres  at  $1.50  a 
bushel.  When  we  placed  that  law  on 
the  statute  books  for  the  1961,  1962,  and 
1963  crops — as  we  are  trying  to  do  again 
now — for  the  1964  and  1965  crops  it  con- 
tained provisions  to  prevent  the  nonco- 
operators from  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  price  support  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  pay.  That  is  why 
we  provide  for  a  method  by  which  the 
Secretary  can  pay  a  part  of  the  support 
price  In  kind,  and  the  rest  In  direct  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  the  same  time, 
are  not  the  discretion  and  flexibility  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  sensible,  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  program  is  beginning  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  therefore  there 
should  be  a  transition,  and  the  Secretai-y 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
discretion?  There  has  been  higher  fa- 
vorable weather  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
duction areas  in  the  last  few  years. 
There  may  be  a  change  in  the  weather. 
There  are  some  indications  already  that 
there  may  be  a  change.  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  Secretary  will  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  protect  against  a  shortage. 
At  the  same  time,  the  discretion  given 
him  will  enable  the  Secretary  to  keep 
the  cost  down  If  there  is  a  bumper  crop. 
In  other  words,  he  should  be  able  to 
move  in  that  direction,  to  the  point 
where  perhaps  we  can  hope  the  program 
will  cost  an  insignificant  amount  to  the 
taxpayer  and  eventually  where  we  can 
achieve  a  balance  between  production 
and  consumption.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  In- 
stead of  requiring  25  to  26  million  acres, 
he  may  require  only  10  million  acres  or 
7>/2  million  acres.     This  discretion  will 


make  the  program  less  attractive  so  &> 
to  reduce  some  of  the  participaUon 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  we  hope  that  by 
1966  we  may  arrive  at  a  sltuaUon  to 
which  a  program  of  this  dimension  » 
at  least  of  this  cost,  may  not  be  neott. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  th»t 
the  program  actually  represents  a  linii 
taUon  on  the  /Secretary  of  Agriculturi 
in  two  important  respects?  First  he 
cannot  make  payments  in  cash,  but  must 
make  payments  in  kind.  Secondly  for 
the  first  time  since  1961  he  is  limited  In 
the  price  support  to  90  percent  of  paritv 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  He 
cannot  make  diveision  payments  in  cash 
under  the  bill.  All  diversion  payments 
are  to  be  in  kind.  And  the  support  level 
required  for  1961,  1962,  and  1963  was 
not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity,  with 
no  upper  limit  on  the  Secretary's  au. 
thority.  This  year  the  Secretary  is 
hmited  to  a  level  from  65  to  90  percent 
of  parity,  so  his  authority  is  certainly 
more  limited  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sou- 
tor  very  much.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  and  stress  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  area  in  which  Congress  has 
not  given  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
sky-is-the-limit  discretion.  He  is  now 
definitely  limited. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  Under  the  bill,  the  support 
level  is  not  less  than  65  percent  nor  more 
than  90  percent  of  parity.  He  could  not 
go  above  90  percent  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  wish  to  underline  once 
more  the  fact  that  this  is  a  voluntary 
program:  that  it  is  a  program  which, 
based  on  experience,  will  save  money; 
that  it  has  stabilized  farm  income  and. 
in  my  opinion,  has  increased  farm  In- 
come; that  the  program  provides  only 
necessary  discretion  for  the  Secretary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  transition 
program.  Finally  this  bill  delimits  some 
of  the  Secretary's  discretion  for  the  first 
time.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  an  excel- 
lent presentation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  His  discretion  is  no 
greater  than  it  has  been  under  laws  on 
the  statute  books  since  1938,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  can  give  us 
the  reason  why  the  base  acreage  for  the 
3  leading  feed  grains  increased  from  113 
million  acres  in  1960,  to  123,300,000  in 
1962,  and  this  year  went  up  to  132,300.- 
000.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  In- 
crease in  base  acreage  over  the  3-year 
period? 

Is  the  Senator  sure  that  these  acres 
existed?  I  hope  that  this  base  acreage 
was  not  raised  by  more  than  19  million 
acres  merely  to  pay  the  owners  for  not 
planting  on  nonexistent  acres.  It  is  very 
puzzling  why  the  increase  took  plact 
over  that  3-year  period. 

I  hope  that  before  the  debate  ends, 
there  will  be  an  explanation  of  that 
Possibly  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  will  explain  it. 
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llf,  ELLENDER.  Where  does  the 
g^Qittor  find  a  reference  U>  th»t  state- 

•0ltt 

Ifr.  AIKEN.  On  page  24  of  the  re- 
ggft.  in  the  minority  views.  I  did  not 
Sp  to  write  the  report:  in  fact,  I  was 
^tjsent  from  the  city  at  the  time  it  was 
prepared. 

Ifr.  ELLENDER.  I  suppose  the  report 
fill  be  thoroughly  explained  by  someone 

lir.  AIKIEN.  Very  well;  but  I  thought 
(Itere  should  be  an  explanation. 

I£r.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Of  course,  as 
tbe  Senator  will  note  on  page  6,  there 
bas  been  a  steady  increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  harvested  acres  until  1961.  When 
(he  program  became  effective,  the  num- 
ber of  harvested  acres  decreased  substan- 
tiAlly.  As  I  said,  that  was  due  to  the 
program.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  was  referring  to  the  past  3 
yfus.  I  know  that  there  has  been  a 
difference  m  the  number  of  acres  that 
tiave  been  diverted  in  the  past  3  or  4 
years  under  the  program. 

Ifr.  AIKEN.  Apparently  the  signup 
this  year  is  less  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  Indications  are  that  100,100,000 
teres  will  be  planted  to  the  three  feed 
trains  this  year  compared  with  about 
12.2  million  acres  last  year.  To  these 
tcreages  we  have  to  add  the  acreages 
diverted  each  year  to  get  the  total  acre- 
ife  accounted  for  by  these  commodities. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  chair- 
man; I  merely  happened  to  run  across 
these  figures,  and  they  were  new  to  me. 
At  least,  if  I  had  known  of  them  before. 
they  had  slipped  my  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  before  me 
the  current  number  of  harvested  acres. 
The  planted  acres  in  1962  were  125.9 
million,  and  the  harvested  acres  would 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  supply  the  figures 
DOW,  but  perhaps  they  should  be  placed 
In  the  Record  before  the  debate  is  con- 
eluded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  concede,  will  he  not,  that 
lince  the  advent  of  the  program,  the 
number  of  harvested  acres  has  decreased 
considerably? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  hope  so.  I 
should  hope  that  after  an  expenditure 
of  SI. 7  billion  for  2  years  there  would 
be  some  decrease ;  and  I  am  sure  there 
vas 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly.  Of 
course,  that  meant  less  production.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  Mr.  Shuman  said 
that  instead  of  acreage  decreasing,  acre- 
tt  increased.  I  have  before  me  table 
1.  on  page  6  of  the  report  which  indicates 
what  the  number  of  planted  acres  were 
from  1950  through  1962.  I  presume  they 
»re  accurate  figures  because  they  are 
taken  from  the  Department.  If  they 
differ  from  the  ones  contained  in  the 
inlnority  views,  I  am  not  familiar  with 
how  the  figuring  was  done.  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  data  that  were  pre- 
sented for  the  minority  views  came  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
I  do  not  know.  However,  the  figures  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
differ  from  those  the  committee  pre- 
sented,  parUcularly   in  nepect  to   the 


carryover  and  the  amount  of  grain  that 
was  consumed,  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  vouching  for 
the  accurcM:y  of  the  figures  in  the  mi- 
nority views,  but  I  assume  they  were 
acquired  from  the  Department.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  one  can  get  figures  from 
the  same  Department  to  prove  almost 
ansrthing. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  no.  We  can  get 
the  same  figures  from  the  Department; 
but  after  they  have  been  obtained,  they 
can  be  manipulated  somewhat.  That  is 
true  in  almost  any  case. 

The  figures  I  am  giving  to  the  Senate 
have  been  taken  from  the  Department 
records,  and  they  are  given  in  good  faith. 
As  I  said  previously,  the  figures  concern- 
ing the  carryover  and  the  amount  of  feed 
grains  consumed  during  a  certain  period, 
which  show  the  trend,  have  also  been 
taken  from  the  Department.  Those 
figures  and  conclusions  have  been 
reached  in  the  same  manner  as  the  De- 
partment has  been  applying  them  for 
many  years  past. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  However,  I  do  not  seem 
to  find  in  the  report  that  the  basic  acre- 
age is  submitted  anywhere:  merely  the 
acreage  that  was  planted  and  the  acre- 
age that  was  diverted.  Probably  we 
should  have  the  base  acreage  for  the 
various  years  accurately  supplied  before 
the  debate  is  concluded. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  supplied 
the  nmnber  of  acres  planted  from  1950 
through  1962. 

Mr.  AIKEN.   That  is  different. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  shown  the 
number  of  acres  harvested  from  1950 
through  1962. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  Is  true;  but  what  is 
lacking  is  the  base  acreage,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  minority  views,  has  in- 
creased from  a  planted  acreage  of  113 
million  acres  in  1960  to  132,300,000  for 
1963.  I  think  we  should  know  how  that 
came  about.  If  it  came  about. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  ask  the  com- 
mittee's economists  to  supply  those 
figures. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did  not  see  any 
necessity  for  those  figures  at  the  time; 
in  fact,  no  member  of  the  committee 
asked  for  them.  However,  I  am  sure  the 
figures  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  a  few  questions. 
First,  do  I  correctly  understand  him  to 
say  that  if  the  law  that  is  at  present  on 
the  books  should  remain  in  effect,  with- 
out any  modification  by  the  bill,  80- 
cents-a-bushel  grain  may  be  expected? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  price  support 
will  be  at  a  level  from  50  to  90  percent 
of  parity  that  will  not  result  in  increas- 
ing the  surpluses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  am  told  that  the 
com  support  price  would  amount  to 
about  80  cents  a  bushel  under  this 
formula. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  remind  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  was  one  of  several 
Senators  who  last  year  sounded  that  very 


warning  at  the  time  the  feed  grains  bill 
of  1962  was  passed.  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
now  recognizes  that  danger. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  that  danger  is  one  reason  for 
the  consideration  of  the  particular  bill 
that  is  now  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  well 
knows  that  when  feed  grain^were  con- 
sidered, I  was  one  of  those^^i^o,  for 
some  time,  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate  for 
a  compulsory  feed  grains  program.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Iowa  opposed  that 
program.    My  reasons  were  very  simple. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  if  feed  grain 
prices  are  stable,  so  that  the  farmer  who 
feeds  his  livestock  will  know  a  year  in 
advance  what  he  will  have  to  pay  for  his 
grain,  the  farmer  can  adopt  a  program 
according  to  whatever  the  figures  show. 
But  to  have  a  situation  in  which  the  cost 
of  feed  would  fiuctuate  or  would  go  even 
as  low  as  80  cents  a  bushel  would  have  a 
damaging  effect,  in  my  opinion,  on  the 
price  of  any  kind  of  livestock  that  utilizes 
feed  grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisisma  that  such 
action  could  have  a  disastrous  effect. 
That  is  one  reason  why  many  of  us 
sounded  a  warning  last  year  at  the  time 
50  percent  of  parity  was  placed  in  the 
bill.  Now  that  it  is  in  the  bill,  we  are 
faced  with  the  argiiment  that  if  we  do 
not  do  something  about  it,  possibly  we 
shall  have  50  percent  of  parity  and  80- 
cent  com. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
situation  goes  that  far.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  scHne  persons  that  if  this  pro- 
gram can  be  continued  for  another  2 
years,  at  most,  and  if  the  carryover  can 
be  reduced  to  normalcy,  which,  I  under- 
stand, is  around  45  and  50  million  tons, 
the  farmers  will  then  be  able  to  take  care 
of  the  situation  on  their  own,  and  will 
produce  in  keeping  with  the  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  certainly  recog- 
nizes the  tragedy  that  could  flow  from 
80 -cent  corn  and  50  percent  of  parity, 
as  they  exist  under  present  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  tragedy  came 
about  because  the  Senate  would  not  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  If 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  had  been 
able  to  obtain  enactment  of  the  program 
he  sidvocated,  the  so-called  tragedy,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  refers, 
would  not  have  occurred.  But  I  was 
licked,  and  that  was  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  were  in  favor  of  a 
controlled  program,  a  nonvolimtary  pro- 
gram, I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
adopt  the  Senator's  argument,  because 
he  presents  an  argimient  for  that  kind 
of  program  very  well.  But  the  point 
I  am  making  is  that  if  we  are  in  danger, 
perhaps,  under  the  present  law  of  hav- 
ing corn  drop  to  80  cents  a  bushel  and 
of  having  50  percent  of  parity  visited 
upon  the  farmers,  it  seems  to  me  this  is 
one  of  the  underljring  reasons  why  a  bill 
has  come  before  Congress  now  to  allevi- 
ate that  possibility.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding? 
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Mr.  EUiENDER.  Not  oitirely  so,  on 
that  baste.  Perhaps  the  Senator  was 
present  when  I  be^an  my  remarks.  At 
that  time  I  said  that  the  reason  why  we 
want  the  bill  enacted  is  to  sret  to  the 
farmers  who  will  vote  on  May  21  full 
knowledce  of  the  program  which  can  be 
envisioned  in  the  event  the  referendum 
Is  successful,  because,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  there  is  in  the  wheat  law  a  pro- 
vision which  gives  the  farmers  the  right 
to  transfer  acreage  from  wheat  to  com. 
or  vice  versa,  provided  there  is  an  acre- 
age diversion  program  in  effect  for  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  But  does  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  still  make  the  point  about  80 
cents  a  bushel  com? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  80  cents 
a  bushel  com  and  50  percent  parity  for 
feed  grains,  and  if.  therefore,  this  bill 
Is  being  rushed  through  in  order  to  al- 
leviate that  problem,  why  is  it  that  the 
wheat  farmers  are  being  told  that  if  they 
do  not  vote  for  the  program  on  May  21, 
Congress  will  do  nothing  about  the  situ- 
ation— ^which  will  put  them  in  the  same 
IX)6ition.  next  year,  that  the  feed  grain 
farmers  are  faced  with  now;  namely,  50 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, that  is  a  fact,  because  I  do  not 
believe  Congress  will  oiact  any  wheat 
legislation  tliis  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yet  we  are  willing  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  feed-grain 
farmers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  only  one  of 
the  reasons.  But  In  my  speech  I  gave 
many  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  this 
measure,  and  it  is  not  related  only  to  the 
argiunent  the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  Senator  from 
Tiouisiana  recognizes,  does  he  not,  tliat 
this  is  a  very  important  argument? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  still  does  not  think  It  is  im- 
portant enough  to  warrant  having  Con- 
gress take  the  same  action  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  does  he? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  for  the  reason 
that  the  wheat  producers  have  their 
chance  now.  Under  the  law.  if  the  ref- 
erendum fails,  compilers  would  receive 
price  supports  of  50  percent  of  parity. 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  reasons  why  we 
changed  the  wheat  bill  last  year,  because 
all  that  is  history  now.  In  the  bill  we 
included  the  clause  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago.  But  in  order  that  the 
wheat  farmers  may  have  full  opportu- 
nity to  know  what  they  can  do  or  what 
they  can  expect,  I  believe  this  feed-grain 
bin  should  be  passed,  because  the  wheat 
farmers  could  not  make  the  substitution 
of  wheat  for  feed  grains  imless  the  feed- 
grain  program  were  enacted. 

Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  basis  of  the 
Senator's  colloqiiy  with  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  I  think  perhaps  before 
we  are  too  hasty  about  emphasizing  some 
of  the  virtues  of  the  program  under 
which  we  have  been  operating,  it  would 
be  wen  to  develop  several  points. 

First,  a  question  was  asked — and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  answered  it  in 
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Louisiana  answered  it  in  the  afflraia- 
tiv«— regarding  the  carryover  stocks  of 
feed  grains. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  have 
any  ISgures  which  show  the  relationship 
between  the  reduction  of  carryover 
stocks,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increase 
in  domestic  consumption,  the  increase  in 
exports  under  Public  Law  480,  the  in- 
crease In  distribution  under  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  and  the  increase  in 
distribution  under  the  stamp  program? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  and  If  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  wlU  read  my  speech, 
he  wiU  see  them.  As  I  recaU.  the  in- 
crease in  production  was  44  percent,  and 
the  increase  in  domestic  utilisation  was 
36  percmt. 

Mr.  MILLER.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  relate  those  increases  to  the 
reduction  of  carryover  stocks? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  arguing  in  the  way  Mr. 
Shuman  did. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  arguing;  I 
am  asking  questions. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
examine  the  tables  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  sure  his  question  will  be 
answered.  If  he  wiU  look  at  table  1,  he 
wiU  note  that  production  increased  from 
114.1  mlUion  tons  in  1954  to  155.6  million 
tons  in  1960:  and  if  he  will  look  at  the 
column  headed  "Utilization,"  he  will  find 
that  the  utUizaUon  in  1954  was  107.6 
million  tons,  and  in  1960  it  was  145.9 
million  tons. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  belleye  the 
Senator  is  being  responsive — although 
I  know  he  is  trying  to  be — to  my  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  comparing  the  years 
1960. 1961,  and  1962  as  regards  the  carry- 
over stocks  of  feed  grains  and  the  in- 
creased consumption  domestically  and 
the  increased  exports  and  other  uses. 
That  is  the  information  I  am  trying  to 
obtain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that; 
and  I  am  trying  to  answer  as  best  I  can. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  tables 
before  him.  He  win  find  that  in  1961. 
production  was  reduced— below  that  in 
1960 — to  140.8  million  tons — the  table 
shows  140.1  million  tons,  but  that  Is  a 
typographical  error,  It  should  be  140.6; 
and  utilization  increased,  from  145.9  mil- 
lion tons  in  1960  to  154  million  tons  in 
1961.  Is  that  the  information  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  wishes  to  have?  If  so. 
there  It  is. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Are  the  figures  for 
utilization  those  for  domestic  utilization 
only? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    No,  for  aU  utiliza- 
tion, covering  evenrthing. 
Mr.  MILLER.    For  what  years? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    For  1961— the  first 
year  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
about  the  year  1962. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  1963,  the  utiliza- 
tion was  only  two- tenths  of  a  million 
tons  more. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  much  was  the 
redaction  in  the  carryover  stocks? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  carryover  was 
reduced  from  84.7  mlUlon  toos  In  1961 
to  71.8  million  tons  in  1962;  and  the  esti- 
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understand  the  Senator  from  LouijSu 
to  say  that  the  reduction  of  thTcSS! 
over  stocks  from  1961  to  1962  wtuTti^ 
84.7  mUlion  tons  to  what?  *««  iwm 

ELLENDER.     To     71.8 
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Mr. 

tons. 

Mr.     MILLER.     Or    a    reduction 
approximately  13  million  tons' 

Mr.    ELLENDER.     Yes,    12J 
tons. 

Mr.  MILLER.    How  much  was  the  in 
crease  in  consumption? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Utilisation  in  IMi 
was  154  mmion  tons;  in  1962.  154^  ,^1 

^^o  '**'!?•  '^*'^  '^  **«  exported^ 
1962  and  more  consumed  domesticallr 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  of  the  12.9  bji. 
lion  tons  of  reduction  in  carryover  it 
appears  that  about  7  million  tons  re- 
sulted from  increase  in  consumption,  t. 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  beUeve  my  nwi 
friend  ignores  the  fact  that  there  vm 
a  reduction  in  production.  Productko 
feU  from  155.6  million  tons  to  143  miliioB 
in  1962.  ^^" 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  what  year  was  that 
155  million  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  That  was  1966- 
155.6  miUion  tons. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  are  trying  to  Wt 
a  comparison  between  1961  and  1962 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  read  my  speech  and  look  at  the 
tables  which  I  submitted  for  the  Ricoo. 
He  would  find  the  answer  to  his  question 
there. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  Senator  tnm 
Louisiana  win  forget  1960  and  go  Into 

1961.  I  believe  he  can  give  me  the  an- 
swer I  seek  and  which  I  think  should  be 
in  the  Record.  What  is  the  difference 
between  1961  and  1962? 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  The  Senator  can 
flgiire  for  himself  with  pencil  and  paper 
ProducUon  in  1960  was  155.6  milUoQ 
tons.  In  1961.  It  was  140.6  million  toM- 
in  1962.  it  was  143.1  million  tons. 

Utilization  for  the  same  years,  be- 
giiming  with  1960,  was  145.9  million 
tons;   for  1961.  154.0  milUaa  tons;  fdr 

1962,  154.2  miUion  tons. 

The  total  carryover  in  1960  was  718 
mmion  tons;  in  1961  it  was  84.7  millloo 
tons;  and  in  1962  it  was  71.6  milUoB 
tons.  The  estimate  for  1963  is  61  mll- 
Uon  tons. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  bringing  out  those  figures.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making.  When  we  talk 
about  1962.  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can- 
not go  to  a  reduction  in  production  for 
that  year  as  a  source  for  reduction  in 
carrover  stocks,  because  actually  produc- 
tion went  up  a  little.  It  went  up  some  3 
miUion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
not  to  forget  that  those  were  2  pro- 
gram years.  We  could  not  expect  tbe 
difference  between  1961  and  1963  to  be 
great  because  those  were  ti^  years  m 
which  we  had  a  program.  But  the  Sen- 
ator should  figure  on  what  the  produc- 
tion was  in  1960.  the  last  year  of  no  pro- 
gram. aiMl  IMl  and  1962.  when  there 
was  a  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  is  not  overlooking  the  fact  that 
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^jgre  is  »  difference  between  1960  and 
^1  What  the  Senator  is  interested 
m  locking  at  is  the  continuation  of  the 
^[Ognm  and  whether  or  not  it  is  doing 
^t  some  of  the  proponents  claim  it 
it  doing.  FrcMn  the  Senator's  flgiu-es  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  caimot  say  that 
JJeieduction  in  carryover  stocks  from 
1961  to  1962  has  been  due  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  production,  because  actually  it 
jppesrs  that  production  went  up  a  little. 
Therefore,  we  must  look  to  increased 
eoQsumptlon  or  increased  utUization. 

I4r.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  ought 
to  flgiire  that  if  we  had  not  had  a  pro- 
«rsm,  the  same  trend  as  appears  in  the 
Uble  of  increased  production  would  have 
carried  through  1960,  1961.  and  1962. 
por  example,  in  1958  production  was 
144.1  million  tons.  In  1959  it  went  to 
149!6  mlUion  tons.  In  1960  it  went  to 
155.6  million  tons. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
pitxluction  went  down  to  140.6  million 
iODS.  The  second  year  under  the  pro- 
gram production  was  at  143.1  million, 
up  a  little  from  1961  but  well  below  1960. 
If  we  had  had  no  program,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  tendency  would 
have  existed  as  in  the  past,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

For  the  information  of  my  good  friend, 
who  is  from  a  State  in  which  the  corn 
irows  tall.  I  have  a  table  niunbered  2. 
which  Indicates  the  trend  in  the  produc- 
tion of  com.  Production  of  com  in  1960 
was  3.908  billion  bushels.  With  the  pro- 
fnm,  production  went  down  to  3.626 
WIllOTi  bushels.  Without  the  program  it 
would  have  been  4.275  billion  for  1961. 

In  1962.  with  the  progrtun.  production 
was  3.644  billion  bushels.  Without  the 
program  the  estimate  is  that  it  would 
have  been  4.430  billion  bushels. 

For  the  cturent  year,  with  the  pro- 
iram,  production  is  expected  to  be  3.8 
billion,  and  without  the  program  pro- 
duction would  have  been  4.430  billion. 
Of  course,  that  would  be  refiected  in  the 
carryover,   as  the  Senator  well  knows 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  bringing  out  that  point.  But  I  should 
like  to  p>oint  out  to  him  that  I  had  no 
part  of  the  previous  program.  It  was 
not  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
with  him  at  that  time.  I  am  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  ancient  history 
right  now.  I  am  interested  in  where  we 
sre  going  from  here.  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  about  comparisons  between 
no  program  and  this  program,  because 
the  Senator  well  knows  that  many  pro- 
Krams  could  be  used.  I  do  not  think 
some  people  who  write  to  me  and  profess 
concern  about  the  present  program 
would  be  satisfied  if  I  should  write  back 
snd  tell  them.  "Look  how  much  better 
it  is  now  than  if  we  did  not  have  any- 
thing at  aU." 

If  I  did  so.  the  people  would  come  right 
back,  as  I  have  come  back  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  would  say.  "That 
is  not  the  choice.  The  choice  is  between 
programs  and  not  between  no  program 
and  the  proposed  program." 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question. 
Something  was  said  about  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  the  program.  Yet,  if  I 
recall  correctly,  the  appropriations  for 


the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  the 
fiscal  year  1961  to  the  fiscal  year  1962 
went  up  approximately  $1  billion  or 
more.  How  can  we  say  that  the  program 
has  cut  down  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
when  the  appropriation  for  the  USDA 
has  gone  up  $1  billion  a  year? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  covered  aU 
expenses  and  included  a  consoUdation 
of  losses  for  the  previous  years.  The 
Senator  knows  that.  The  increase  did 
not  pertain  particularly  to  the  corn  or 
other  feed  grain  programs  solely. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  cost  of  the  USDA  appropria- 
tions will  not  go  up  another  $1  billion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  relate  his  costs  to  the  program 
Itself  and  not  to  the  overall  cost  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  believe 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  elicit  from  me, 
for  the  record,  the  cost  of  the  present 
program.  I  have  so  stated  in  my  address. 
I  have  given  It  in  a  table.  The  report 
also  shows  the  cost. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  am  not  merely  trying  to  elicit  that 
cost.  The  Senator  knows  I  am  trying  to 
put  in  perspective  the  little  coUoquy  be- 
tween him  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  PRoxMniE]  with  regard  to 
the  cost  savings  to  taxpayers.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  go  back  home,  to  face 
taxpayers  in  my  State,  and  tell  them  the 
cost  of  the  present  program  is  not  as 
great  as  it  was.  In  reply  they  can  point 
to  the  lncrea.sed  costs  every  year  of  the 
USDA  appropriations. 

My  final  question  relates  to  the  in- 
crease in  Income  of  farmers,  which  is  the 
point  that  the  Senator  stressed  In  his 
statement.  It  is  also  a  point  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  stressed.  Yet. 
as  I  understand,  the  net  income  for 
farming  for  last  year  was  about  the  same 
as  it  was  for  1961.  and  it  is  forecast  that 
the  net  income  for  1963  wiU  be  about  the 
same  as  for  the  calendar  year  1962. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  net  Income  for 
1960  was  $11,692  biUion.  The  net  in- 
come for  1961  was  $12,803  billion.  The 
net  income  for  1962  was  $12,900  billion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  was  about  Uie  same 
as  between  1961  and  1962.  then? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  a  little  high- 
er in  1962. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Getting  back  to  the 
difference  in  income  as  between  1960  and 
1961,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
difference  was  almost  entirely  the  same 
amount  as  the  land  retirement  pajrments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Farm  Bureau,  and  probably 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Is  it  corrrect?  I  do  not 
care  who  makes  the  argvunent.  I  am 
merely  asking  the  queston. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  may  be  that  the 
figures  jibe,  yes,  but  it  was  not  due  to 
that  circumstance.  I  suppose  the  Sena- 
tor Is  arguing  that  income  was  not  in- 
creasing at  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  the  Senator's 
question? 


Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  en- 
deavoring to  argue  that  there  was  no 
increased  income  at  the  marketplace, 
but  that  it  was  due  almost  exclusively  to 
benefit  payments.  I  suppose. 

Mr.  MILLER.      Not  quite. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  not  the  Sen- 
ator's argument? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Not  quite. 

Let  me  state  my  point.  My  point  is 
that  if  there  had  not  been  the  land  re- 
tirements paid  for  in  1961,  the  farmers 
would  have  raised  their  crops  of  feed 
grains  and  sold  them  in  1962,  so  there 
reaUy  was  an  acceleration  Of  1962  in- 
come in  1961  in  the  amount  of  the  land 
retirement  payments.  I  would  not  can 
that  quite  the  same  as  a  difference  in  the 
marketplace.  I  would  caU  it  a  shift  of 
or  an  acceleration  of  income. 

That  is  why  I  do  not  think  there  was 
much  difference  in  income  as  between 
1961  and  1962,  nor  is  it  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  much  difference  as  between 
1963  and  1962.  The  farmers  got  a  1-year 
jump  on  some  income. 

On  the  question  of  net  income  for 
farming.  I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  claims 
made  about  how  farmers  are  doing  so 
much  better.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  during  the  past  2-year 
period,  while  the  emergency  feed  grain 
program  has  been  in  operation,  367,000 
farmers  and  farm  operators  have  gone 
off  the  farms.  If  I  read  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  correctly, 
it  is  stated  that  the  only  reason  why 
there  has  been  an  increase — ^not  a  large 
one — in  income  per  farmer  is  because 
there  are  fewer  farmers.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  always  been 
the  case — and  I  am  positive  of  this — 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  and  do  have  these  farm  pro- 
grams there  is  no  telling  what  might 
happen  to  the  princii>al  segment  of  our 
economy,  which  is  farming.  The  Sen- 
ator well  knows  what  would  hi^ipcn  to 
our  economy  if,  overnight,  we  were  to 
remove  all  the  payments  of  which  he  is 
complaining. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    And  price  supports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  One  of  the  universities 
in  my  State  conducted  a  survey  on  that 
question  in  1960,  and  pointed  out  how 
disastrous  it  would  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  think  a  study 
of  the  subject  was  made  by  the  Exten- 
sion Sei-yice  at  Iowa  University. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  the  Extension 
Service,  or  whatever  branch  it  was. 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  dis- 
tributed thousands  of  copies  of  the 
study. 

Personally  I  do  not  wish  to  see  us  get 
into  that  difficulty.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  these  programs  might  taper  down 
gradually.  If  we  can  reduce  the  enor- 
mous surpluses  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  to  normal  figures,  that  wUl  help 
a  good  deal.  That  is  the  effort  which  is 
being  put  forth  now  by  those  of  us  who 
want  to  accomplish  that  end,  and  by  the 
Department. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  that  is  the  piir- 
pose  of  my  friend  from  Louisiana;  and 
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be  Imows  that  Is  my  purpoee.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  think  that  I  am 
being  unduly  critical,  but  I  feel  that  we 
ought  to  have  the  Rtooma  show  certain 
things. 

My  bone  of  contention  is  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  which 
leading  questions  were  asked  about  the 
saving  of  income  to  taxpayers  and  the 
increasing  of  income  to  the  farmers.  I 
think  it  is  all  right  for  the  Senator  to 
answer  those  questions  as  he  did,  if  he 
so  desires,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Racoao  ought  to  show  some  other  factors 
which  are  involved,  which  I  have  been 
trying  to  bring  out  during  our  colloquy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Soiator  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  that  on  his 
own  time.  I  contend  that  if  we  had  had 
no  program  whatever  as  to  feed  grains. 
as  we  have  had  since  1961,  we  would 
have  had  an  imlimited  production  of 
com.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
the  trend  upward  of  surpluses  and  cost 
to  the  Government  would  not  have  been 
as  I  indicated  was  the  case  from  1958 
through  I960.    The  trend  was  present 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  fail  to  see  why. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  recall  the  figure 
correctly,  at  one  time  the  cost  for  com, 
other  feed  grains,  and  wheat  was  al- 
most a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  a  carry- 
ing charge  basis.  We  have  reduced  that. 
I  do  not  recall  the  exact  figure.  We  hope 
to  continue  that  trend  by  reducing  the 
carryover,  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
tables  which  I  placed  in  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  fail  to  understand 
why  the  Senator  persists  in  talking  about 
the  dllference  between  having  this  pro- 
gram and  having  nothing.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  choice  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  farmers  of  our  country — 
"Take  this  program  or  take  nothing." 
If  they  take  the  program,  it  is  pointed 
out  to  them  how  much  better  off  things 
are  than  they  would  be  if  they  had 
nothing. 

I  do  not  think  the  problem  is  that 
simple.  I  think  the  farmers  have  a 
choice  as  among  programs.  Of  course, 
the  Senator  knows  this  is  one  of  the 
underlying  argxmients  behind  the  wheat 
referendum. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  more  of  the 
Senator's  time,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  gracious  attention  to  my  qxies- 
tions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  was  glad  to  an- 
swer the  Senator's  questions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  wish  to  de- 
tain the  Senator  from  Louisiana  unduly. 
I  understand  he  has  not  had  his  lunch. 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  about  fotir 
questions. 

If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
advert  to  page  240  of  the  printed  hear- 
ings, he  win  find  a  statement  there  filed 
by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  correct  in  whole  or 
in  part.  It  Is  about  that  statement  that 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana some  questions,  and  about  that  par- 
ticular paragraph  in  the  statement 
headed  "Costs,  Results,  and  Income 
Effects." 


The  first  figure  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  is  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  that  section  of  the  statement 
which  reads: 

On  tb«  bacU  of  2  crop  yaan  at  operation. 
lOei  and  1063.  Ui«  net  reduction  la  Uia 
output  for  1963  rrom  I960  for  oorn.  barley, 
and  grain  sorghuma  waa  379  million  biiahels. 
The  coat  of  tbe  diversion  program  for  1961 
and  190a  haa  been  SI. 095  mUUon.  Meas- 
ured In  this  way.  it  eould  b«  aald  that  each 
buahrt  of  feed  grain  reduction  coat  S4-46. 

I  note  that  apparently  the  figures  are 
taken  from  the  tables  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  referred,  on 
page  7  of  the  printed  hearings. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  comment 
on  that  particular  measurement  of  the 
high  cost  of  the  program  as  made  in 
that  particular  statement? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course,  I  did  not 
ascertain  the  amount  of  S4.48  a  bushel. 
That  Is  the  figure;  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Four  dollars  and 
forty-eight  cents  a  bushel,  figured  only 
as  presented  by  that  statement  in  the 
printed  hearings. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  will  remember 
that  one  witness  from  Illinois  said  the 
cost  was  $30  a  busheL  So  it  depends  on 
what  figures  one  uses.  If  one  used  the 
figure  of  1.7  million  tons  as  being  the 
correct  figure  for  the  reduction  in  the 
carryover  in  1961  attributable  to  the 
program,  as  one  witness  did.  one  could 
say  that  the  cost  was  $25  or  $30  a  bushel. 
But  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  fails 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that, 
without  the  programs,  production  would 
have  continued  to  increase  at  rates 
similar  to  previous  years.  As  I  pointed 
out,  in  com  alone  the  increase  in  1961 
would  have  been  from  3.6  billion  bushels 
actually  produced  to  4.2  estimated,  and 
in  1962  from  3.6  billion  bushels  actually 
produced  to  4.4  billion  bushels  which 
would  have  been  produced  had  there 
been  no  diversion  program. 

If  the  Senator  tcjces  into  consideration 
the  huge  amount  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains  that  would  have  t>een  produced 
if  the  program  had  not  gone  into  effect, 
and  the  enormous  costs  that  would  have 
resulted  because  of  the  increase  in  sur- 
pluses, I  say  those  figures  are  absolutely 
wrong.    They  are  misleading. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  the  Senator 
means,  I  am  sure,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  him,  is  that  this  is  not  the 
only  way  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
program. 

What  the  Senator  means  is  that  the 
way  it  was  stated  by  this  witness  in  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  referred.  Is 
not.  in  the  Senator's  opinion,  a  sound 
way  to  measure  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Exactly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  this  is  not  the  only  way, 
but  It  is  one  way.  According  to  this 
method  of  measurement,  which  is  that 
379  million  bushels  was  the  net  reduc- 
tion of  the  1962  crop  from  the  1960 
crop,  the  cost  of  the  program  was  $4.48 
a  biishel. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  standard 
applied.  The  witness  who  filed  the 
statement  with  the  committee  presents 
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two  different  standards,  and  I  think  m 
is  the  second  standard  that  I  amm 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  m 
or  I  would  say.  is  nearer  a  correct  ttSl 
ard  than  the  first,  and  I  think  itkho^ 
a  very  high  ooU.  I  read  that  M^rJ 
Standard:  ^^^ 

But  taking  into  oonalderatlon  the  twi«^ 
XI  of  416  million  busbeU  at  the  u»^ 
Commodity  Cr^iit  Corporau™! 
stocks  and  loans  between  February  28  Tajf 
and  February  28.  1963.  a  total  reduction  of 
production  and  Government  stocks  for  th* 
2-year  period  totala  794  million  bushels 

That  compares  with  the  379  nmxai 
bushels  stated  in  the  earlier  para^an^ 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correcL 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  continue  to  rtaA 
Measured  against  the  cost  of  the  pmgraM 
for  the  2  years,  the  cost  per  bushel  ot  total 
reducUon  of  both  Is  92. 13.     This  Is.  la  ov 
Judgment,  an  Inordinately  high  cost  nnwi 
tlon.  ^^ 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  If  one  taktt 
the  figures  as  the  Senator  has  read  th^^ 
and  makes  the  computations  the  witoea 
made.  I  imagine  one  would  reach  the 
figure  the  witness  reached.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  any  way  to  figure  the 
cost  of  the  program,  and  when  one  con- 
siders the  additional  amount  of  gnim 
that  would  have  been  produced  without 
a  program  and  the  enormous  amm^^  ^ 
carrying  charges  and  storing  charges, 
one  arrives  at  a  different  answer.  i« 
the  Senator  knows,  and  as  is  shown  in 
the  Rxcofto,  this  Government  has  hsd 
some  grain  in  storage  for  7  years.  Tiie 
cost  of  accumulated  storage  chargH 
amounted  to  about  $1.50  when  the  oort 
to  the  Government  of  buying  that  grain 
was  about  $1.20,  or  a  little  over  a  doUsr. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  the  Senstor 
from  Louisiana  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  does  not  agree  with  the  second  meaa- 
ure  or  standard  of  the  value  of  the 
program,  which  aeema  to  me,  however, 
to  be  a  much  fairer  one  than  the  flat 
one.    I  come  now  to  the  third  standard: 

Moreover,  the  costa  of  the  program  eqoatsi 
more  than  34  percent  of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts frcxn  the  sale  of  the  three  grains  by 
farmers  in  1961.  In  1962,  the  figure  was  mon 
than  36  percent. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  he  thinks  it  is  a  sound  pro- 
gram to  have  the  total  of  the  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  the  three  graiu 
by  farmers  so  little  more  than  the  coit 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  depends  on  how 
one  uses  the  figures.  If  these  were  accu- 
rate figures,  based  on  a  fair  evaluation  ol 
the  program.  I  would  say  the  cost  is  ex- 
cessive, but  I  point  out  that  we  must  take 
the  overall  picture  of  what  the  cost  would 
have  been  if  we  had  not  had  these  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  the  Senator  muit 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
cash  receipts  represents  only  grain  sold, 
while  about  70  percent  of  the  grain  pro- 
duced is  not  marketed  but  is  fed  on  the 
farms  where  It  is  reduced.  A  fairer  way 
to  figure  this  would  be  to  use  value  of 
production  rather  than  cash  receipts 
from  marketings. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  s 
question  on  that  point? 
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llr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
^ow  me  to  complete  my  questions.  I 
diall  be  glad  to  desist. 

Ifr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  based  on  the  question  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  asked. 

lir.  HOLLAND.    Very  well. 

lir.  TOUNO  of  North  Dakota.  The 
tsble  on  page  7  of  the  hearings  gives  the 
QUBiber  of  acres  diverted  from  corn, 
aorgbum  grain,  and  barley,  for  3  years. 
Tbe  first  year,  1961.  it  was  25.2  million 
fcrti.  The  second  year,  1962,  it  was  28.6 
Billlion  acres.  The  third  year,  1963,  it 
yns  25.7  million  acres.  If  those  acres 
l)^  been  in  production,  our  surpluses 
vould  have  been  far  greater  than  they 
ut  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of 
course,  has  a  point,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  acres  diverted  were  the  acres  least 
productive.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture so  stated,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  besides.  The  reduction 
in  production  may  well  be  what  would 
have  been  produced  on  that  poorer 
acreage. 

The  witness,  however,  in  bringing  out 
by  his  statement  the  fact  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  total  sums  re- 
ceived by  the  producers  for  the  price  of 
grain  was  by  way  of  mice  support 
moneys  paid  to  producers  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  objects  to  that  because  it 
ibows  the  Federal  Government  support- 
ing In  large  part  the  cost  of  production. 
Tbst  is  the  purpose  of  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  because  he  does 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  wants  the  Government  paying  36 
percent  of  the  sale  price  of  the  grain  to 
Isrmers  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But 
tbe  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  been  far  greater  if  the  acre- 
age had  not  been  diverted  and  had  been 
putting  additional  grain  in  Government 
storage. 

llr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly,  he  is  not  claiming  the 
program  is  so  effective,  but  that  we  would 
have  been  in  worse  shape  if  we  had  not 
bad  such  a  program. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  question  for  de- 
bate. The  Senator  from  Florida  has  no 
intention  of  debating  that  subject,  be- 
caose  it  is  not  a  subject  that  is  being 
considered  now,  and  because  he  did  not 
support  the  programs  under  which  these 
huge  surpluses  were  created. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  how  the  $4.48  per 
bushel  was  used  in  the  second  paragraph 
to  which  he  haa  referred,  on  page  240. 
Let  us  read  that  paragraph.    It  reads : 

On  the  basis  of  2  crop  years  of  operation. 
19«1  and  1962.  the  net  reduction  In  the  out- 
put for  1962  from  1960  for  com,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghums  was  379  million  bushels.  The 
oast  of  the  diversion  program  for  1961  and 
1M3  has  been  91,696  mUlion.  Measured  In 
thU  way,  it  could  be  aald  that  each  bushel 
of  feed  grain  reduction  cost  S4.48. 

In  other  words,  what  has  been  done 
was  to  take  the  cost  for  2  years  and 
divide  by  the  reduction  in  output  for  1 
year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  called  attention  to  that,  in  his 


statement,  and  he  also  stated  that  he 
thought  that  was  not  a  sound  way  to 
evaluate  a  program,  but  that  it  Is  one 
way  of  evaluating  it 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  that  is  not  a  sound  way  to 
evaluate  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has  so 
stated,  and  the  Record  shows. 

The  second  paragraph  would  fix  the 
cost  at  $2.13.  I  asked  the  distinguished 
Senator  to  conunent,  and  I  believe  he 
has  done  so. 

The  third  question  was 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  that  based  on  the 
cost  in  both  years? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  took  the  re- 
duction in  production  and  added  it  to 
the  reduction  in  CCXJ  stocks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  that  case,  as  in 
the  first  case,  they  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  amoimts  that  would  have 
been  saved  had  we  not  had  a  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  bit  of  cas- 
uistry in  which  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida did  not  want  to  indulge,  because  he 
has  heard  so  many  statements  made  as 
to  what  would  have  been  saved  if  the 
ixxjrer  acres  had  been  included.  The 
third  question  was  with  resF>ect  to  the 
next  paragraph  which  I  shall  read  again: 

Moreover,  the  costs  of  the  program  equaled 
more  than  34  percent  of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  the  three  grains  by 
farmers  in  1961.  In  1962,  the  figure  was  more 
than  36  percent. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  If  he 
feels  it  was  sound  for  the  Government  to 
pay  that  large  proportion  of  the  total 
cash  receipts  of  the  farmers  for  reducing 
grain  production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  M  the  figures  are 
correct,  in  order  to  obtain  this  reduc- 
tion— as  I  have  said.  I  do  not  know  the 
basis  for  the  36  percent,  or  the  basis  for 
the  34  percent — I  would  say  those  figures 
appear  to  be  very  high.  Of  course,  I 
doubt  that  I  would  have  advocated  a 
program  that  was  so  costly,  unless  we 
figured  the  savings  that  could  be  attained 
by  other  programs  not  having  been  put 
into  effect.  But,  I  say  again,  that  about 
70  percent  of  the  feed  grains  are  fed  on 
farms  where  produced,  and  only  about  30 
percent  sold  In  the  market.  Therefore, 
cash  receipts  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
value  of  production  of  all  feed  grains. 

The  fact  that  all  these  figures  that 
were  presented  by  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  by  Mr.  Shuman — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  was  present  when  Mr, 
Shuman  testified 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  I  was  not 
present. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  read  the  record,  because  Mr.  Shu- 
man's  argument  was  that  the  program 
had  caused  the  price  of  feed  grain  to  go 
down  and  thereby  had  had  a  serious 
effect  on  decreasing  the  price  of  live- 
stock. Another  witness  from  the  same 
organization  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
program  was  to  increase  the  price  of  the 
grain. 

I  believe  that  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  presided  when  a  number  of 
members  of  the  organization  from  his 
State  appeared.  As  I  remember,  the 
point  of  their  contention  was  that  the 
program    had    increased    feed    costs. 


That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  president  of  the  same  or- 
ganization, the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  pleading 
for  or  against  anyone's  statement.  I  am 
merely  asking  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  as  he  knows,  to  give  his 
opinion.  The  last  paragraph  in  this  par- 
ticular section  of  this  witness'  statement, 
who  was  Mr.  Theron  J.  Rice,  is.  I  think, 
particularly  appealing  to  me  and,  I  hope 
it  will  be  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  That  statement  is  as 
follows: 

The  magnitude  of  Inconie  effects  of  the 
diversion  pasrments  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
In  1960  Oovernment  payments  were  9  percent 
of  net  operator  cash  income  from  farming. 
For  1961.  this  rose  to  18  percent — 

That  is  the  first  year  of  this  crash 
program. 

and  for  1962,  Government  payments  consti- 
tuted 25  percent. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  if  he 
thinks  this  is  a  sound  trend,  to  allow  the 
Government  to  raise  and  continue  to 
raise  its  subsidization  of  feed  grain 
producers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  not.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  figures  taken  by  the 
Senator  are  figures  that  apply  solely  to 
the  feed  grain  program.  Do  they  take 
into  consideration  conservation  pay- 
ments and  various  other  payments  made 
to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  Is 
that  we  are  talking  now  about  the  over- 
all effect  of  the  feed  grain  program  on 
Government  payments  to  farmers. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  am  wondering 
about  these  payments.  The  witness 
said: 

The  magnitude  of  Income  effects  of  the 
diversion  payments  is  shown  by  tbe  fact 
that  in  1960  Oovernment  payments  were  9 
percent  of  net  operator  cash  income  from 
farming.  For  1961.  this  rose  to  18  percent, 
and  for  1962.  Government  pajrments  con- 
stituted 25  percent. 

I  am  wondering  whether  that  state- 
ment took  Into  consideration  the  pay- 
ments other  than  that  made  to  the  farm- 
ers for  taking  acres  out  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  answer  I  would 
say  that  the  figures  include  the  feed 
grain  diversion  pasrments,  which  helped 
greatly  to  Increase  Government  pay- 
ments to  25  percent  of  net  cash  Income. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  further 
before  pausing  for  such  reply  as  the  Sen- 
ator may  wish  to  make.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  gotten  into  a  very  un- 
healthy situation  in  respect  to  these 
emergency  programs  from  year  to  year, 
for  the  past  3  years.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  do  the  same  thing  for  2  years  ahead, 
and  to  do  it  within  a  few  days  in  order  to 
affect  a  vote  in  a  referendum  on  another 
commodity,  wheat.  We  propose  to  buy 
over  the  support  and  confidence  of  mil- 
lions of  producers  of  grains  by  raising 
the  Government's  contribution  to  their 
income  to  the  high  figures  stated  in  the 
testimony. 

Does  the  Senator  think  it  is  soimd 
for  the  Government  to  make  such  high 
payments  to  the  grain  and  other  pro- 
ducers? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator's  fig- 
ures are  correct;  yes.  However.  I  doubt 
the  correctness  of  them,  for  the  reason 
that  the  chamber  of  commerce  states 
that  in  1960  payments  were  9  percent  of 
net  operator  cash  income.  We  had  no 
feed  grain  program  in  1960  which  pro- 
vided for  direct  pasnnents  for  diversion. 
Therefore,  the  statement  quoted  by  the 
Senator  takes  into  consideration  other 
than  feed-grain  payments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  figures  show 
in  the  years  1961  and  1962  the  Govern- 
ment has  raised  very  greatly  its  subsi- 
dies to  the  producers  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Any  amounts  paid 
under  the  feed  grain  program  were  to 
take  acres  out  of  cultivation,  so  as  to 
reduce  surpluses,  which  did  occur.  That 
is  true. 

When  the  feed  grain  program  was 
considered  in  1961  and  1962,  and  the  re- 
newal in  1963,  the  Farm  Bureau  opposed 
those  programs  as  vigorously  as  it  op- 
posed the  wheat  program.  When  asked 
what  program  it  would  offer,  the  Farm 
Bureau  proposed  a  program  along  the 
same  line  as  the  one  now  under  consid- 
eration, except  that  they  said  that  the 
payments  would  not  be  so  high  for  land 
retirement  as  they  are  in  the  case  of 
com  and  other  feed  grains.  But,  as  I  re- 
member, the  program  envisioned  pay- 
ments on  from  65  million  to  80  million 
acres  of  land  which  would  be  taken  out 
of  cultivation;  and  on  the  rest  of  it.  the 
farmers  would  be  able  to  plant  whatever 
they  desired. 

I  say  that  whether  we  take  the  pro- 
gram as  it  was  enacted  by  Congress  or 
the  program  which  was  suggested  by  the 
chief  opponent  of  the  program — when  I 
say  "chief  opponent,"  I  mean  the  prin- 
cipal opponent  among  the  many  orga- 
nizations— both  of  them  are  costly.  In 
my  Judgment,  if  the  figures  were  tallied 
at  the  end,  there  would  not  be  too  much 
difference  between  the  program  which 
Congress  enacted  and  the  one  which  was 
submitted  by  the  present  chief  opponent 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  for  yield- 
ing so  courteously  to  me. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Before  yielding.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  know 
where  the  chamber  of  commerce  obtained 
those  figures  or  how  it  compiled  them. 
They  say  that  the  1960  Government  pay- 
ments were  9  percent  of  the  net  opera- 
tion cash  income.  As  I  stated,  there  was 
no  feed  grain  program  providing  for  pay- 
ments for  retired  acres  in  com  or  feed 
grains  during  that  year.  Evidently  other 
income  must  have  been  included  in  order 
to  reach  that  figure.  I  have  had  a  com- 
putation made  by  the  chief  economist  of 
the  Committee  on  Agricultxire  and  For- 
estry. For  1961.  realized  net  farm  in- 
come was  $12,803  million.  The  pasmients 
aggregated  $824  million.  So  of  the  net 
income  of  1961,  the  feed  grain  payments 
would  have  been  6.4  percent  instead  of 
29  percent,  18  percent,  or  25  percent,  as 
recited  by  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

I  now  3rleld  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  A  moment 
ago  I  understood  the  Senator  from  Loui- 


siana to  say  that  when  the  feed  grain  bill 
was  being  proposed,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  opposed  it;  and  that 
the  only  thing  it  proposed  was  a  substi- 
tute based  upon  the  retirement  of  X  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say  that  this 
would  be  approximately  as  costly  as  this 
program,  or  perhaps  not  any  more  costly 
than  the  program  now  in  effect. 

I  understood  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana to  say  that  from  that  standpoint 
there  was  not  much  difference. 

I  merely  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  to  the  one  funda- 
mental difference  between  the  program 
in  effect,  the  program  of  the  present 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  The  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Farm  Bureau,  while  it 
would  be  no  more  expensive,  would  have 
kept  and  maintained  the  farmers'  free- 
dom of  action,  without  their  being  super- 
vised by  bureaucrats  and  the  horde  of 
personnel  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  is  a  great  difference  between 
bureaucratic  control  of  the  farmer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  freedom  of  action  of 
the  farmer,  on  the  other.  I  think  that 
is  a  very  significant  difference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  grant  that;  but 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  that  the 
com  and  other  feed  grains  program  is  a 
voluntary  program.  The  farmer  does 
not  have  to  participate  If  he  does  not 
wish  to.  He  can  plant  all  the  com  he 
wishes  to  plant;  he  can  plant  all  the  oats 
he  wishes  to  plant.  But  if  he  does  not 
cooperate,  he  does  not  get  price  supports. 
The  farmer  is  free  to  do  whatever  he 
pleases:  to  plant  all  he  wishes  to  plant, 
or  to  comply  with  the  acreage  allotments 
and  get  price  supports. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  the  two 
programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No ;  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  can  say  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Federal  Government  steps  in 
and.  on  the  basis  of  fair  compensation, 
on  a  bid  basis  or  otherwise,  retires  X 
number  of  acres  throughout  the  coun- 
try. That  does  not  require  mandatory 
legal  cooperation  in  order  for  the  farmer 
to  get  the  benefit.  The  determination  of 
acreage  is  based  upon  a  mandatory  con- 
sideration for  the  retirement  of  acres. 
The  farmer  is  free  to  plant  what  he 
wishes  to  plant  on  the  acres  that  remain. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  depends  on 
price  support,  also.  Price  support  is  at- 
tached to  that  program.  If  the  Senator 
will  examine  the  program  submitted  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
he  will  see  that  price  supports  were  of- 
fered to  the  compilers,  because  that 
would  be  the  way  to  proceed.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  persuade  farmers  to 
act  or  to  comply  with  the  program  unless 
there  were  some  inducement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Induce- 
ment is  a  reasonable  price  for  the  retired 
acres. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  know;  but  price 
supports  enter  into  the  consideration, 
too. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  the  price 
supports  were  not  at  an  attractive  rate. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  They  were  om, 
$1.06  at  the  time  for  the  growers  of  c«rn 
and  other  feed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Ninety  per. 
cent  of  a  3 -year  average. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  reiterate  th»t 
this  is  a  voluntary  program,  one  without 
compulsion  on  any  farmer  to  plant  or 
not  to  plant.  He  can  plant  all  the  feed 
grains  he  desires.  The  only  penalty,  if 
he  does  not  comply,  is  that  he  will  not 
receive  price  supports. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President 
Washington  and  the  Pacific  Northwert 
are  surplus  producers  of  feed  grala 
Barley.  prUnarily.  is  used  as  a  feed  grtin 
in  Washington  because  it  is  the  least  ex- 
pensive. In  recent  years  we  have  been 
producing  about  1*2  million  tons  of  bar- 
ley each  year  and  have  been  feeding  only 
about  one-third  of  what  we  produce 
Probably  about  10  percent  of  it  goes  to 
the  malting  Industry  and  the  remainder 
or  over  one-half  of  our  output  is  ex- 
ported, mostly  with  the  aid  of  Peder&l 
programs. 

H.R.  4997,  now  under  consideration, 
would  extend  the  currently  successful 
feed  grain  program  for  the  1964-65  crop 
years  and  complement  the  1964  wheat 
certificate  plan.  Unless  Congress  en- 
acts such  legislation  prior  to  the  wheat 
referendum  on  May  21.  it  in  effect  wlD 
be  asking  the  wheatgrowers  of  America 
to  make  a  decision  without  all  of  the 
facts.  Postponement  of  passage  of  the 
bill  after  May  21  will  make  the  feed 
grain  plan  more  difficult  to  accept  and 
serve  xh>  useful  purix>se.  If  the  ref- 
erendum carries  both  our  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers  will  have  need  of  this 
legislation.  The  wheatgrowers  will  re- 
quire a  land  retirement  feed  grain  pro- 
gram under  the  substitution  clause  of  the 
wheat  certificate  plan,  and  the  feed  grain 
growers  will  want  to  continue  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  burdensome  feed  grain 
carryover  and  thus  insure  a  fair  return 
on  their  labor.  If  the  wheat  referendum 
fails,  the  feed  producers  will  have  rea- 
sonable legislation,  and  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers will  have  made  their  choice. 

I  have  received  innumerable  indica- 
tions of  support  in  my  State  for  the 
timely  passage  of  H.R.  4997.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  representative  letters  in  thli 
connection.  The  first  is  a  letter  froB 
Mr.  Robert  Tanke.  president  of  the 
North  Pacific  Grain  Growers,  a  regional 
cooperative  grain  marketing  association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib. 
as  follows: 

Norm  Pacific  GnAni  Oaowxas,  Inc.. 

Mohler.  Wash..  April  29.  I»t3. 
Senator  Waukn  O.  Maokuson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  Sknatob:  In  a  regular  meeting  of  our 
board  of  directors  held  In  Lewlston,  Idabo. 
on  April  36,  1963.  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
support  a  favorable  vote  for  the  1964  «b«*t 
referendum. 

As  a  farmer  owned  and  controlled  grain 
marketing  cooperative  we  feel  It  it  our  re- 
sponsibility to  our  members  to  support  any 
legislation  affecting  our  members'  welfare. 

The  passage  of  the  feed  grain  bill  U  tbs 
key  to  making  the  wheat  program  the  work- 
able program  we  need  to  give  the  fanner  lo 
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the  Pacific  Northwest  the  flexibility  necessary 
fof  the  economical  operation  of  his  farm. 

We  request  your  support  on  the  passage 
of  the   feed   grain    blU.   and   we   urge   flnal 
Passage  before  May  21,  1963. 
Sincerely, 

RoBEST  W.  Tamke, 

President. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President, 
gniong  the  many  other  resolute  organiza- 
yonfl  representing  both  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  growers  supporting  the  im- 
mediate passage  of  H.R.  4997  is  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
That  organization's  president.  Mr.  Glen 
Bayne.  from  Washington  State,  has  indi- 
cated to  me  that  this  measure  will  best 
nxeet  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  morning  I  received  from  him  a  let- 
ter in  connection  with  H  Jl.  4997.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  AsaociATioN 
or  Whkat  Gbowzxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  10. 1963. 
Bon.  Waksin  O.  Maonvson, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Skmatos  Magnvson:  We  respectfully 
urge  you  to  support  HJl.  4997,  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  feed  grain  program  for  the  years 
1M4  and  1965. 

This  legislation  covering  the  1964  and 
1905  crop  years  extends  the  currently  suc- 
cessful feed  grain  legislation  for  these  years. 
The  present  feed  grain  legislation  has,  to 
our  best  knowledge,  reduced  the  burdensome 
feed  grains  carryover,  reduced  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  and  maintained  the  feed  pro- 
ducers'  Income   at  a  reasonable  level. 

The  need  for  passage  of  this  legislation 
prior  to  the  May  21  wheat  referendum  is 
Tsry  apparent  when  we  realize  that  the  1964 
wbeat  certificate  plJLn  needs  a  land  retire- 
ment feed  grain  program  to  round  out  and 
complete  the  wheat  plan.  The  substitution 
clause  of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  requires 
the  existence  of  a  land  retirement  feed  grain 
program  for  Its  Implementation. 

with  a  "Tes"  vote  In  the  referendum  and 
with  this  feed  grain  legislation,  we  especially 
want  to  point  out  the  freedom  of  choice  by 
tbe  farmer  after  he  has  made  his  required 
land  retirement,  to  plant  and  harvest  any 
combination  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  he 
nUght  desire.  Of  course.  If  be  wishes  to 
comply  for  wheat  certificates,  under  the  law, 
be  must  plant  the  80  percent  of  bU  allot- 
ment acres  to  wheat. 

With  a  "No"  vote.  If  he  wishes  price  sup- 
port and  to  avoid  all  penalties  he  must  plant 
wheat  within  his  allotment  the  balance  of 
bis  land  or  60  acres  In  feed  grains  other 
than  wheat. 

Delay  of  passage  of  this  legislation  beyond 
the  May  21  referendum  will,  we  believe, 
make  its  acceptance  more  difficult  and  will 
ssrve  no  good  purpose.  We  understand  that 
there  is  much  support  for  this  program  from 
both  parties  of  the  Congress  but  that  the 
major  debate  is  In  the  timing  of  Its  pas- 
■age.  We  rwcommend  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion without  amendment  so  that  it  may  be- 
come law  prior  to  May  21. 
Respectfully, 

Olxn  L.  Batnk. 

President. 

Mr.  AIKEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSPIELX).  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield,  if  it  is 
understood  that  in  yielding  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  will  not  lose  the  fioor?  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Very  weU ;  I  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  President.  I  had 
planned  to  review  the  efforts  of  the  New 
Frontier  in  the  field  of  agriculture  over 
the  past  2yi  years  and  also  to  estimate 
the  results  which  have  been  attained.  I 
have  decided  to  condense  that  review 
into  one  sentence,  to  the  effect  that  the 
efforts  of  the  New  Frontier  have  been 
misguided  and  the  results  are  not  good. 
It  may  be  that  later  in  the  debate  I 
shall  review  what  has  happened  to  dairy- 
ing, cotton,  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  emergency  feed  grain  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today,  or  an  exten- 
sion of  it,  as  it  is  called,  would  not  by 
itself  be  disastrous.  It  might  incon- 
venience many  of  us,  but  it  would  not 
wreck  the  country  if  the  bill  were  en- 
acted into  law  and  put  into  effect. 

However,  we  have  no  surplus  feed 
grain.  We  have  not  over  3  to  5  months' 
supply  of  feed  grains  above  that  which 
we  absolutely  must  have  to  feed  our 
livestock  and  poultry.  I  do  not  call  that 
a  surplus. 

Furthermore.  Secretary  Freeman  has 
indicated  that  he  may  not  use  the  au- 
thority at  all  even  if  It  is  granted  by  the 
Congress,  but  he  would  love  to  have  It. 

As  I  imderstand,  the  purport  of  the 
bill  is  primarily  to  increase  prices  of  feed 
grains  and  to  pay  the  feed  grain  grower 
for  not  planting  as  much  as  he  other- 
wise might  plant.  That,  of  course, 
might  enable  the  feed  grain  grower  to 
break  even.  It  would  not  be  so  good  for 
the  dairyman,  the  poultry  raiser,  the 
beef  producer  or  the  hog  feeder. 

We  are  already  feeling  the  effects 
of  the  Secretary's  misguided  efforts  in 
the  soybean  area,  in  that  today  dairymen 
must  pay  about  $15  a  ton  more  for  soy- 
bean meal  to  make  up  the  loss  which 
the  processors  must  take  on  soybean  oil. 
That  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

If  we  should  reduce  the  supply  and 
raise  the  cost  of  production,  the  natural 
effect  would  be  to  raise  consimier  prices. 
Someone  must  pay  the  cost.  If  the 
natural  effect  should  ensue,  the  prices 
of  milk  and  all  r  nimal  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts— eggs,  pork,  and  so  forth — would  be 
increased  and  inevitably  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumers. 

We  have  been  very  good  to  the  con- 
sumers. Perhaps  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  carry  out  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  and  increase  the  cost 
to  the  consumers. 

For  example,  in  the  Eastern  States  to- 
day, about  75  percent  of  our  extension 
calls  are  made  on  nonfarm  people.  I 
am  advised  that  75  percent  of  the  re- 
quests made  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  bulletins  come  from  nonfarm 
people.  We  farmers  pay  all  the  costs  of 
food  inspections.  It  is  possible  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  consumer  should 


expect  to  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  his 
or  her  income  for  food.  However,  the 
administration  states  it  does  not  intend 
to  let  the  natural  effect  take  place,  and 
plans  to  use  tax  money,  as  it  would  be  au- 
thorized to  do.  to  hold  up  prices  to  the 
producer,  and  possibly  to  hold  down  con- 
sumer costs. 

Tax  money  is  not  picked  out  of  the 
air — not  yet,  anyway.  We  may  come  to 
that,  if  the  national  debt  continues  to 
rise  and  prices  keep  going  up.  We  may 
have  to  pick  it  out  of  the  air,  off  the 
printing  presses,  or  obtain  it  somewhere 
else.  But  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived, 
thank  heaven.  The  result  of  using  tax 
money  to  hold  up  farm  prices  or  hold 
down  consumer  costs  would  inevitably 
mean  higher  taxes,  a  higher  debt,  and 
smaller  dollars. 

The  feed  grain  extension  bill  should  be 
considered  for  what  it  really  is.  It  is  one 
phase  of  the  general,  worldwide  plan 
which  has  far-reaching  implications  in 
world  affairs.  The  administration  is 
very  insistent  that  we  enact  the  proposed 
legislation  this  week.  On  the  face  of  it 
that  does  not  make  sense,  because  in 
other  years  we  have  enact^  feed  grain 
legislation  very  much  later  in  the  year 
and  without  any  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  But  now  the  ad- 
ministration states  that  it  must  have  it 
now.  Of  course,  we  know  that  it  de- 
sires to  increase  the  power  of  Govern- 
ment which  would  be  granted  under  the 
bill.  It  wishes  to  control  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  country,  because  if  the  food 
supply  were  controlled,  many  more  peo- 
ple and  farmers  would  be  controlled. 
The  administration  desires  to  control 
production.  That  is  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  the  bill.  It  also  desires  to  control 
marketing,  both  domestic  and  export. 

It  now  comes  forward  with  another 
reason  for  wanting  the  legislation  en- 
acted this  week.  That  is  the  impending 
vote  on  the  wheat  referendum  which  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  the  2l8t  of 
this  month.  That  sounds  all  right,  but 
the  passage  of  the  bill  would  not  affect 
300  votes  in  the  whole  country  on  the 
wheat  referendum. 

A  great  many  of  the  votes  cast  will  be 
cast  on  an  emotional  basis.  Mixed  in 
those  emotions  will  be  everything  from 
Laos  to  Cuba,  including  everything  else 
that  may  come  to  mind.  So  I  do  not 
believe  the  impending  vote  on  the  wheat 
program  is  tlie  real  reason  why  the  ad- 
ministration desires  the  passage  of  the 
bill  right  now.  It  is  true  that  the  bill 
would  permit  the  planting  of  wheat  on 
feed  grain  acres,  which  is  contemplated 
as  bait  to  influence  farmers  to  vote  fa- 
vorably on  the  wheat  program.  But  I 
think  most  farmers  know  that  if  they 
plant  the  wheat  on  the  feed  grain  acres, 
they  will  only  get  the  feed  grain  price 
for  it.  It  can  only  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  other  feed  grains. 

In  my  opinion,  the  primary  reason  why 
the  administration  desires  the  legisla- 
tion passed  and  signed  this  week  is  to 
indicate  our  intention  to  promote  the 
Common  Market  policy  and  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
Common  Market.  Despite  Secretary 
Freeman's  protestations  objecting  to  the 
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exclusion  of  American  poultry  from  Ger- 
man markets  and  high  tariffs  being  im- 
posed on  American  farm  commodities 
by  other  European  countries,  It  is  now 
apparent  that  we  are  going  to  give  up  the 
agricultural  market  in  Europe  In  respect 
to  many  commodities.  Europe  wants  us 
to  give  up  not  only  the  European  market 
itself,  but  they  desire  us  to  give  up  other 
markets  in  the  world  so  that  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  can  take 
over  those  markets.  The  United  States 
can  produce  many  farm  conunodlties  at 
a  much  lower  cost  than  can  the  Euro- 
pean countries.  We  can  produce  wheat 
at  not  over  a  third  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  in  Belgium,  Grermany.  or 
Prance.  But  when  we  sell  that  com- 
modity at  a  fair  world  market  price,  it 
is  called  dumping.  They  call  it  dump- 
ing, because  while  we  can  make  a  profit 
on  the  sales  price,  they  cannot  do  so. 
For  that  reason  they  have  support  prices 
running  up  to  $3  or  more  per  bushel  for 
wheat  in  other  countries. 

They  want  us  to  get  out  of  their  mar- 
ket, to  let  them  have  it,  so  that  they  can 
put  the  price  up  to  $3  a  bushel  for  the 
European  consumers;  and  they  cannot 
do  that  until  they  get  us  out  of  the 
market. 

Why  is  all  this  monkey-shining  go- 
ing on  to  get  the  United  Kingdom  into 
the  Common  Market?  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  Common  Market.  ETventu- 
ally,  if  there  is  to  be  a  Common  Market 
of  value,  there  must  be  many  more  coun- 
tries than  the  United  Kingdom  and  six 
countries  of  Western  Exirope  in  it. 

The  answer  to  tills  question  is  that 
the  administration  and  certain  classes  of 
international  Investors  are  Insisting  upon 
Britain's  entry  into  the  Common  Market. 
As  an  example,  I  point  out  that,  of  the 
Common  Market  countries,  I  think  there 
are  six  or  more — Prance  would  have  con- 
trol over  most  of  the  petroleum  produced 
in  all  the  countries.  This  fact  was 
brought  out  In  a  colloquy  which  I  had 
with  Christian  Herter  when  he  came  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations 
for  approval  of  his  nomination  on  Janu- 
ary 22  of  this  year. 

The  following  colloquy  occurred: 

Senator  Aikkn.  Which  is  the  principal 
power  or  potential  power  of  petroleum 
among  the  Western  European  countries? 

Mr.  Hertxr.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can 
answer  that  question  offhand.  The  British, 
of  course,  have  had  an  Interest  in  the  Middle 
East  for  a  great  many  years. 

Senator  Aikxn.  But  they  are  not  in  the 
Common  Market. 

Mr.  Hkbtxr.  They  are  not  in  the  Common 
Market  at  the  present  time. 

The  development  of  the  Sahara  oil — and 
the  Libyan  oil,  the  Sahara  oil  is  essentially 
French,  Algerian. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  right.  Now  to  go 
ahead. 

If  the  Common  Market  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  have  their  own  trade  alliance 
there.  France  would  be  the  principal  supplier 
of  petroleum,  which  would  have  a  decided 
advantage  to  her;   isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Hertis.  She  would  have  an  advantage 
there  If  there  were  restrictions  placed  on 
other  imports. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  if  the  United  Kingdom 
became  a  member  of  the  Common  Market 
then.  Prance  would  lose  that  advantage:  1b 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Hebteb.  I  think  quite  possibly. 


Senator  Aiken.  Aren't  American  petroleum 
Interests  considerably  interwted  In  the 
Middle  East  oil  production  along  with  Great 
Britain? 

Mr.  Hextek.  I  think  they  are,  very  much  so. 

After  he  said  that,  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  tell  me  to  what 
extent  American  p>etroleum  interests  are 
Interested  in  the  Middle  East.  They  gave 
me  the  answer  that  the  direct  American 
Investment  in  the  Near  East  petroleum 
Industry,  at  the  end  of  1961.  according 
to  the  latest  officially  published  figures. 


If  American  agriculture  is  to  be  uimi 
for  bargaining  purposes,  then  the  mju 
sage  of  the  bUl  and  a  favorable  voteo^ 
the  wheat  referendum  are  essential  to 
his  success  in  using  American  agricJi 
tural  exports  for  bargaining  purposea 
The  Common  Market  countries  aa^ 
read  in  the  press,  are  already  suspicloua 
of  us.  They  seem  to  feel  that  the  Pr^ 
Ident  or  his  appointees  may  not  have  the 
authority  to  trade  off  American  agrlcul 
tural  markets.  They  are  ah-eady  threat^ 
enlng,  as  I  read  in  the  papers  yesterdav 
was  $1,191  million.  Net  capital  outffow  exclusion  of  Imports  from  the  UniSi 
in  1961  on  the  investment  was  $104  mil-     states  unless  there  Is  a  "yes"  vote  on  the 

wheat  referendum,  which  will  take  Dlac« 
on  May  21. 

The  administration  wants  the  bill 
passed  and  a  "yes"  vote  on  the  wheat 
referendum  to  show  the  European  coun- 
tries that  it  can  deliver  U.S.  agricultural 
markets  In  the  event  that  any  trade  re- 
quiring such  delivery  is  made. 

If  Western  Europe  gets  the  agricul- 
tural markets,  and  Prance  gets  her  ex- 
African  colonies  included,  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  the  Common  Market,  we  will 
lose  not  only  our  wheat  market  but  also 
our  tobacco  market.  Our  poultry  mar- 
ket is  almost  gone  now.  We  have  lost 
over  half  of  the  cotton  in  export  trade 
in  the  past  2  years. 

The  question  is,  in  voting  on  the  bill 
Shall  we  give  up  our  agricultural  export 
business  in  order  to  maintain  and  expand 
the  market  for  other  commodities  in  the 
world  trading  orbit? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before.  I  may 
desire  to  speak  later  as  to  the  failure  of 
the  New  Frontier  to  tell  what  it  has  done 
to  dairying,  what  It  has  done  to  the  soy- 
bean  industry,  what  it  has  done  to  the 
cotton  industi-y,  what  it  has  done  to  the 
meat  industry,  and  other  things. 

The  fact  is  that,  as  I  said  in  the  first 
place,  these  efforts  have  been  misguided. 
The  results  have  been  almost  disastrous. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  timely  warning  to  agriculture  in  this 
Nation  of  the  threat  which  is  confronting 
it  as  we  deal  with  the  Common  Market 
agreement.  I  think  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger of  American  agriculture's  being 
traded  down  the  river.  If  our  repre- 
sentatives and  leaders  do  not  insist  that 
agriculture  be  protected,  and  that 
preference  not  be  given  to  industrial 
trade.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  be 
in  difficulty  in  future  years.  So  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  call- 
ing this  problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  was  interested  in  his  comment  about 
Prance  and  her  agriculture  production. 
I  think  everyone  realizes  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  agriculture.  Prance  is  the 
most  imE>ortant  country  in  Europe.  I 
was  advised  that  production  in  Prance 
is  only  about  25  percent  of  what  it  could 
be  If  Prance  used  mechanization  and 
more  fertilizer.  So  we  are  confronted 
with  a  very  serious  situation  in  agri- 
culture by  threats  from  the  Common 
Market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  question  that  Western  Euro- 


lion.  American  earnings  during  1961 
were  $745  million.  American  income  dur- 
ing 1961 — earnings,  plus  dividends,  plus 
interest,  minus  undistributed  profits, 
minus  withheld  taxes  on  dividends — was 
$755  million. 

I  agree  that  that  amount  of  income  is 
worth  looking  after.  But  so  long  as 
Prance  would  have  the  inside  track  on 
Common  Market  sales  of  i>etroleum,  the 
Middle  East  would  not  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  coming  in,  materially.  There- 
fore It  would  appear  necessary  to  have 
some  deal  or  arrangement  made  with 
Prance  before  the  Middle  East  oil,  which 
is  about  half  owned  by  American  com- 
panies, could  share  in  the  Western  Euro- 
pean market. 

Prance  also  is  the  principal  agricul- 
tural producer  of  Western  Europe. 
Prance  also  wants  to  get  her  ex-African 
colonies  into  the  Conunon  Market.  If 
a  deal  could  be  made  with  France  where- 
by In  return  for  giving  the  agricultural 
markets  to  Prance  and  her  ex-African 
colonies  there  could  be  a  United  King- 
dom entrance  into  the  Common  Market, 
then  that  would  be  very  profitable  for 
some  segments  of  our  economy.  How- 
ever, if  Britain  comes  Into  the  Common 
Market  and  Western  Em-ope — primarily 
Prance — takes  over  the  agrlcultmal  mar- 
ket, the  Commonwealth  countries  which 
now  have  a  preference  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market  would  lose  such  prefer- 
ence. Among  these  would  be  New  Zea- 
land, Australia,  and  Canada.  Those 
countries  then  would  have  to  look  for 
other  markets  for  their  wheat,  meat,  and 
dairy  products.  The  United  States  and 
the  U.S.-supplied  markets  are  logical 
places  to  look  for  a  market  in  the  event 
they  are  virtually  excluded  from  the 
British  market.  I  believe  that  they  have 
already  made  overtures  to  U.S.  officials, 
looking  to  the  Increased  shipment  of  live- 
stock products  into  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  we  are  already  seeing  some  evi- 
dences that  administratively  this  Gov- 
ernment has  permitted  greatly  Increased 
Imports  of  meats — 40  percent  more  than 
a  year  ago — and  a  100-percent  Increase 
in  cream  shipments  from  New  Zealand 
to  the  United  States  in  the  past  year. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  administra- 
tion might  be  getting  Into  a  position  so 
that  it  would  not  be  such  a  shock  to 
transfer  the  markets,  or  to  admit  the 
Commonwealth  products  into  this  coun- 
try all  at  one  time. 

Why  is  there  such  a  hurry  to  have  the 
proposed  legislation  passed?  Mr.  Heiter 
is  in  Prance  or  Switzerland  today.  He  is 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  this  week. 
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0^^  countries,  particularly  France,  are 
not  only  anxious  to  get  our  agricultural 
export  business  for  Western  Europe 
which  would  be  bad  enough,  but  when 
^ey  want  to  get  our  export  business  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  Is  going  too 
{^  We  must  stand  up  and  fight.  I 
would  be  Just  as  happy  if  Mr.  Herter 
did  not  have  satisfactory  assurance  that 
be  could  use  American  agriculture  as  a 
pawn  In  dealing  with  other  countries. 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  considers  H.R.  4997.  the  Peed 
Grain  Act  of  1963.  we  are  again  re- 
minded that  agriculture's  performance 
In  recent  postwar  years  is  most  impres- 
sive. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  Nation  to 
have  a  farm  efficiency  that  has  increased 
more  rapidly  even  than  industrial  effi- 
ciency. 

In  the  past  10  years  the  average  an- 
nual increase  in  output  per  man-hour  on 
farms  was  three  times  the  rate  of  In- 
crease in  nonfarm  activities.  Also  in 
l94»-53.  the  most  recent  5-year  period 
for  which  data  are  available,  total  factor 
productivity  was  increasing  at  a  rate 
more  than  50  percent  faster  in  the  farm 
than  in  tlie  nonfarm  sector. 

Employment  in  the  agricultural  labor 
force  has  declined  by  one- third — or 
about  2.8  million  during  this  period — re- 
leasing sufficient  workers  to  account  for 
one-fourth  of  the  growth  in  civilian  non- 
agricultural  employment.  Only  Sweden 
has  equaled  the  United  States  in  the 
rate  of  decrease  In  the  farm  labor  force 
in  recent  years. 

Farm  output  per  unit  of  all  resources 
used  in  production  increased  by  more 
than  30  percent  in  the  postwar  period. 

Farm  tenancy  declined  moderately 
during  this  period,  and  farm  consolida- 
tions led  to  a  decrease  of  more  than  2 
million — or  35  percent — in  the  number 
of  farms  between  1947  and  1961. 

About  80  percent  of  all  farms,  averag- 
ing a  third  larger  than  in  1947,  are  op- 
erated by  owners  or  part  owners  today. 
Owner -operated  farms,  as  a  percentage 
of  all  farms  enumerated,  are  now  at  a 
record  high. 

Not  only  did  farm  output  Increase  by 
one-third  in  the  1947-61  period,  but 
meat  animal  and  other  livestock  prod- 
ucts increased  by  a  similar  percentage. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  red  and  poul- 
try meats  Increased  by  29  pounds,  or 
17  percent. 

Per  capita  production  and  consump- 
tion of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  tri- 
pled during  this  period.  In  addition  to 
supplying  domestic  consumers  with  in- 
creasing per  capita  supplies  of  meats, 
poultry,  and  fresh  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables,  both  commercial  and  non- 
commercial exports  of  food  and  fibers 
also  were  increased. 

That  is  truly  a  performance  that  agri- 
culture can  well  be  proud  of  and  is  most 
important  in  our  Nation's  economy. 

Even  with  this  record  of  achievement 
in  agriculture,  we  must  continue  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  programs  of  science  and 
research. 

On  April  11  of  this  year.  Dr.  C.  Peairs 
Wilson,  director,  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  speaking  to  the 
Farm  Equipment  Institute  Conference 


at  Manhattan.  Koxxb.,  discussed  the  need 
for  changes  in  our  agricultural  research. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  ap- 
propriate topic  for  consideration  as  we 
debate  the  1963  feed  grain  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Wil- 
son's speech  be  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Changing  Needs  in  Agricultural  Research  ' 

(By  C.   Peairs  Wilson,  Director,  Kansas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 

When  one  looks  at  the  facts  about  the 
productivity  of  American  agriculture  over 
the  past  century,  he  cannot  deny  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding,  if  not  miracu- 
lous, achievements  of  all  time. 

Since  1920  man-hours  in  farming  have 
decreased  54  percent  but  total  output  has 
increased  62  percent.  Output  per  man-hour 
has  increased  250  percent.  Man-hours  per 
acre  of  wheat  have  decreased  66  percent  and, 
since  yields  per  acre  have  increased,  man- 
hours  per  100  bushels  of  wheat  have  de- 
creased 80  percent.  Man-hours  per  acre  of 
com  have  decreased  70  percent,  but  man- 
hours  per  100  bushels  of  corn  have  decreased 
82  percent.  At  no  other  stage  in  history  has 
agriculture  made  so  rapid  a  change;  in  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  has  agriculture 
made  such  progress;  no  other  major  indus- 
try in  America  has  made  so  great  an  increase 
in  efflclency. 

Nearly  all  competent  analysts  conclude 
that  this  has  been  brought  about  principally 
by  a  combination  of  excellent  natural  re- 
sources, a  stable  political  system,  a  free  en- 
terprise economy  and  a  long  period  of  ap- 
plication of  science  and  technology  to  the 
problems  of  agriculture  of  which  yoxir  Indus- 
try baa  been  a  very  iin{x>rtant  part. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Shultz  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  points  out  that  the  lower  limit  of 
return  on  public  and  private  investment  In 
agricultural  research  is  36  percent  and  the 
upper  limit  is  171  percent.  Pick  any  point 
in  that  range  and  the  yield  on  Investment 
is  amazing. 

Jesse  W.  Tapp,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Bank  of  America,  says:  "Although  in 
actual  dollars  it  doesn't  bvilk  very  large, 
relative  to  the  cost  of  other  factors,  the 
most  significant  inputs  that  were  made  in 
American  agriculture,  I  believe,  are  those 
spent  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  land-grant  college  system,  and  their 
subsequent  programs  of  research  and  educa- 
tion. In  few,  if  any,  other  ventures  has  the 
marginal  productivity  been  so  great." 

In  spite  of  this  record,  of  which  we  can 
all  be  justly  proud,  agricultural  research  is 
not  expanding  to  any  marked  degree.  In- 
creases in  funds  for  agricultural  research 
have  come  at  so  slow  a  rate  in  recent  years 
as  to  barely  keep  ahead  of  the  increasing 
costs  of  doing  research.  But  research 
budgets  for  other  types  of  research  are  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  National 
Science  Foundation,  strongly  supporting  the 
basic  sciences  and  engineering  but  with  only 
a  pittance  for  biological  sciences  and  vir- 
tually nothing  for  projects  identified  with 
agriculture,  ex{>anded  rapidly  during  the 
19&0's.  The  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  medical  research, 
annually  receive  more  from  Congress  than 
they  request  and  have  difficulty  in  using  all 
their  funds  wisely.  The  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  now  counts 
its  research  and  development  funds  in  bil- 
lions instead  of  millions.  This  is  not  to 
belittle  research  in  other  fields  but  to  raise 
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the  question  of  why  agrlcultvural  research  Is 
not  expanding. 

Why  haven't  our  budgets  in  agricultural 
research  grown  as  rapidly  as  In  other  areas? 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  because  we  have 
run  out  of  problenu  to  research  upon.  It 
is  perhaps  in  part  because  we  have  done  a 
very  good  Job.  We  have  made  it  possible 
to  produce  a  superabundance  of  food.  A 
casual  observer  would  wonder  why  we  should 
learn  how  to  produce  more  food  when  we 
already  have  surpluses.  He  would  wonder 
why  we  should  reduce  manpower  needs  on 
farms  when  we  already  have  unemployment 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  place  for  that 
released  manpower  to  go. 

We  need  to  break  a  logjam  In  agriculture. 
Farmers  readily  accept  the  results  of  research 
which  shows  how  to  produce  two  bushels 
of  wheat  or  corn  where  only  one  grew  before. 
Farmers  readily  accept  the  possibility  of 
using  1  man  and  a  machine  to  handle  640 
acres  when  it  took  2  men  and  2  machines 
to  handle  640  acres  before.  But  when  you 
add  up  all  the  two  bushels  where  one  grew 
before,  or  add  up  all  the  jobs  lost  because 
we  have  developed  new  technology,  we  run 
into  real  problems:  Surplusee  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  reduced  employment  of  farm  people. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have  too  long 
ignored  the  impact  of  technology  on  people. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Knoblauch  of  the  Cooperative 
State  Experiment  Stations  Service,  says  it 
In  a  more  sophisticated  fashion:  "The  tech- 
nological advances  have  put  tremendous 
stress  on  social  and  politicsd  institutions  and 
organizations  in  the  country.  More  and 
more  the  need  for  social  scientists  and  their 
results  of  research  has  bec(Hne  apparent. 
This  is  because  it  has  been  necessary  to 
modify  the  social  institutions  and  their  func- 
tioning in  domestic  relationships  so  that  the 
product  of  the  dynamic  technological  ad- 
vances in  agriculture  could  continue  to  re- 
ward adequately  those  in  agriculture  for 
their  endeavor  and  provide  all  society  with 
the  abundance  of  products  which  flow  from 
them." 

I  would  say  that  one  of  the  changing  needs 
in  agricultural  research  is  for  much  greater 
emphasis  on  the  application  of  social  sciences 
to  agriculture.  This  includes  marketing, 
foreign  trade,  economic  policy,  land  eco- 
nomics, farm  management,  political  science, 
and  sociology.  We  need  to  know  more  about 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  relation- 
ships within  agriculture.  We  need  to  know 
much  more  about  the  relationshipw  between 
agriculture  and  the  urban -industrial  society. 
We  need  to  know  much  more  about  relation- 
ships Involved  In  interregional  and  interna- 
tional trade.  This  is  not  easy  and  the  road  is 
well  booby-trapped.  Research  and  education 
on  things  in  agriculture — soils,  plants,  ani- 
mals, machines — is  noncontroversial.  Re- 
search on  people  and  their  institutions  and 
organizations  is  another  matter.  Protected 
markets,  prices,  property  rights,  trade  ter- 
ritories, organizations,  offices,  positions,  be- 
liefs, values  and  the  like  are  controversial. 
But  let's  face  it.  We  can't  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  We  can't  take  the  advan- 
tages of  science  and  technology  and  ignore 
the  disadvantages.  We  can't  embrace  the 
benefits  and  hope  the  problems  will  go  away 
because  they  won't.  Perhaps  we  should  ask 
ourselves  not,  "Where  is  science  and  tech- 
nology taking  us,"  but,  "Where  are  we  going 
to  take  science  and  technology."  Science 
and  technology  are  the  tools  of  man — not 
the  masters.  How  can  we  use  science  and 
technology  for  the  benefit  of  mankind? 

The  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh, 
president  of  Notre  Dame  University  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board  which 
is  responsible  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  oi}eratlon  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  said  in  an  article  in  the  Satur- 
day  Review  entitled  "Science  Is  Amoral;  Need 
Scientists  Be  Amoral,  Too?" 
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*7To  ooa  can  Ataxy  that  adence  and  tech- 
nology are  the  greatest  and  meet  Impelling 
fotvea  In  aoth  century  culture.  Just  look 
at  what  they  have  accomplished  for  this  Na- 
tion which  has  totally  eq>ouMd  them.  We 
are  better  fed,  better  housed,  better  clothed, 
better  medicated,  longer  lired  than  any  peo- 
ple in  tfte  history  of  mankind.  We  have  bet- 
ter communications,  better  transportation, 
and  more  electrical  energy  than  any  nation 
on  earth.  We  are  Indeed  the  aShient  society, 
almost  overwhelmed  by  every  convenience 
and  gadget,  envied  and  emulated  by  every 
other  society  that  may  condemn  us  at  one 
moment  and  Imitate  us  the  next. 

"How  well  are  science  and  technology  be- 
ing used  by  man  and  for  nmn?  Page 
through  any  newspaper  or  magazine,  listen 
to  our  radio  and  look  at  our  television  pro- 
grama.  What  hnage  do  these  give  of  the 
production  of  the  white  coated  scientists 
and  engineers? 

"To  a  hungry  w<»ld  we  give  the  Image  of 
stored  surpluses,  better  dog  food,  more  eso- 
teric dishes,  how  to  eat  more  and  still  lose 
weight,  how  to  have  more  appetite  and  then 
alleviate  the  effects  of  overeating,  how  to 
stimulate  and  then  sedate.  Better  soap,  bet- 
ter deodorants,  better  beer,  better  cigarettes, 
better  heating  and  cooling,  better  barbitu- 
rates, better  cars,  better  chewing  gums :  these 
seem  to  be  the  ultimate  blessings  that 
science  and  technology  have  afforded  us.  the 
highly  visible  trappings  of  oxir  American 
society,  the  most  widely  advertised  contribu- 
tlona  of  science  and  technology  to  modern 
day  Americans  and  to  the  world. 

"What  really  has  impact  on  the  earth's 
peoples  outside  of  America  is  that  thanks  to 
science  and  technology — we  are  wealthy 
while  they  are  poor,  we  are  healthy  while 
they  are  diseased,  we  live  In  pfUaces  com- 
pared to  their  shacks,  we  are  well  fed  while 
they  are  hungry,  we  are  educated  while  they 
are  Ignorant,  we  have  the  good  life  while 
they  have  only  frustrated  hopes.  We  may 
think  to  win  them  by  the  dazzling  perform- 
ance of  putting  men  in  space,  but  this  is 
meager  inspiration  to  people  living  in  the 
swamps  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease, 
below  the  arching  orbits. 

"But,  we  can,  if  we  really  believe  in  free- 
dom and  h\iman  dignity,  help  create  in  our 
day  a  new  condition  of  mankind,  a  situation 
In  which  human  freedom  and  dignity  are  at 
least  possible.  Never  before  in  history  has 
this  been  possible.  The  vast  majcn-lty  of 
mankind  has  ever  been  hungry,  diseased. 
Ignorant,  poor  and  badly  hoTised.  The  great 
glory  of  science  and  technology  In  our  day 
Is  that  it  provides  the  nieans  of  relieving 
this  ancient  human  bondage,  these  cruel 
forms  of  universal  human  slavery. 

"Will  science  and  technology  in  our  day 
be  dedicated  to  this  great  and  noble  work 
of  human  liberation? 

"We  all  admit  the  imp€w:t  of  the  sden- 
tlflc  and  technological  revolution.  But  we 
have  yet  to  witness  the  revolution  of  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

"Suppose  that  otir  scientists  smd  engineers 
really  decided  to  make  an  assault  on  hunger: 
by  developing  botb  good  and  arid  lands 
abroad  and  organizing  large  scale  agriculture 
around  the  world  as  we  have  in  this  country 
where  5  to  10  percent  of  the  population 
feed  all  the  rest  of  the  people  and  develop 
huge  8urpl\ises.  We  have  proved  that  it  can 
be  done,  but  we  have  been  satisfied  to  do 
it  mainly  for  ourselves.  If  scientists  and 
engineers  put  their  talents  to  work  do  you 
believe  that  there  would  be  000  million 
illiterates  In  this  world,  with  all  the  riches 
of  human  culture  closed  to  them? 

"Someone  may  remark  at  this  point:  'But 
we  are  spending  billions  for  foreign  aid.' 
Yes,  about  $4  billion  annually,  to  be  exact. 
But  again,  about  half  of  this  is  military 
aid,  and  the  $2  billion  that  are  left  seem 
hardly  sacrificial  when  you  compare  it  to 
the  $6  billion  we  spend  annually  for  tobacco. 


the  $12  hllUon  for  alcohol,  the  $30  billion  for 
that  ancient  pastime  called  gambling. 

"We  cannot  overlook  that  there  are  only 
80  engineers  backing  up  our  multibllllon 
Agency  for  International  Development,  as 
etgainst  8.000  or  9,000  in  our  Space  Agency. 
We  cannot  overlook  that  the  total  78-natlon 
budget  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency — the  atoms  for  peace  prognun — is 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  rocket  shot  at 
the  Moon  last  October.  To  produce  one 
nuclear  submarine  we  spend  more  than  our 
total  annual  budget  for  agricultural  research 
and  this,  in  a  world  of  hunger. 

"Science  and  engineering,  in  our  times 
are  anything  but  mediocre.  Why  then 
should  the  scientist  and  engineer  allow  them 
to  be  used  for  mediocre  ends  and  to  hide 
himself  in  the  mass? 

"Why  shovild  we  pioneer  in  space  and  be 
timid  on  earth?  Why  should  we  break  the 
bonds  of  earth  and  leave  men  in  bondage 
below? 

"Unless  a  true  revolution  occtirs.  future 
generations  of  historians  may  ask  why  our 
scientists  and  engineers  did  not  really  join 
the  human  race  in  our  times  when  the  op- 
portunities were  so  great,  the  means  at  hand 
so  magnificent." 

This  is  certainly  a  strong  endorsement  for 
agricultural  research  from  a  nonagrlcultiu*- 
iBt.  Certainly  agricultural  research  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  hxmaan  welfare  and  has 
much  more  to  contribute  if  we  can  over- 
come the  impediments  to  making  use  of  the 
products  of  agricultural  technology.  It  does 
little  good  to  grow  an  abundance  of  agricul- 
tural produce  then  storing  it  Instead  of  using 
It  or  to  release  manpower  from  the  farm  if 
the  released  manpower  cannot  be  used  con- 
structively in  producing  other  goods  aiKl 
services.  We  must  break  through  the  bar- 
riers between  the  abundance  of  food  and  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world;  between  man- 
p>ower  released  from  farming  and  gainful 
employment  In  other  vocations  and  locations. 
These  problems  should  be  amenable  to  the 
research  of  social  scientists  if  we  will  give 
them  the  resources  and  accept  the  results  of 
the  research  as  readily  as  we  do  the  results 
of  the  research  of  the  physical  and  biological 
scientists.  It  is  my  opinion  that  once  these 
barriers  are  broken,  agricultural  research  in 
the  physical,  biological  and  engineering  sci- 
ences will  receive  increased  support  and  will 
grow  and  develop. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  well  be  operat- 
ing within  rather  limited  resources.  This 
will  call  for  very  careful  evaluation  of  re- 
search programs,  reducing  or  eliminating  low 
priority  work  and  reallocating  limited  re- 
search resources  among  high  priority  prob- 
lems. It  is  my  opinion  that  we  must  main- 
tain and  even  increase  the  potential  for 
increased  production  even  though  we  may 
not  use  all  that  potential  Immediately.  We 
must  conserve  our  natural  resources.  Among 
our  natural  resources.  I  include  soil,  water, 
forest,  grass,  and  wildlife  resotu'ces.  High  on 
the  priority  list  is  water  resources  which,  as 
a  Nation,  we  have  too  long  considered  of 
low  priority.  Water  Is  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural resource.  True,  cities  and  factories 
need  water.  They  also  need  food  but  that 
does  not  make  food  an  urban  resource.  Most 
of  the  water  of  the  Nation  falls  as  precipita- 
tion on  agricultxiral  land  or  Is  subsiirface 
water  under  agricultural  land.  Two-thirds 
of  the  precipitation  in  Kansas  is  lost  through 
evaporation  from  the  soil.  One-fourth  is 
used  through  plant  transpiration.  Less  than 
one-tenth  runs  off  by  streams.  Tet,  when 
we  speak  of  water  resources  most  people 
think  of  stream  water  either  flowing  or  im- 
pounded behind  dams.  If  we  were  to  reduce 
evaporation  from  soil  and  transpiration  by 
plants  by  10  percent,  we  would  conserve  for 
beneficial  use  more  water  than  the  entire 
current  stream  outflow  from  the  State.  Any 
effort  to  separate  water  conservation  from 
soil  conservation  will  be  detrimental  to  both 
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sou  and  water  eonservatlon.    Wildlife  forMt. 
and  grass  conservation  are  aU  closely  Lotw 
related  and  in  txim  are  related  to  soil  and 
water  conservation.     Major  attention  ne^ 
to  be  given  to  conservation  research. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  three  malar 
concerns  to  mankind  are  (or  ought  to  bs) 
bombs,  bulldoaera.  and  babies.  These  thnl 
words  are  symbols  o*  broader  problsos. 
Bombs,  in  addition  to  the  dirsct  threat  to 
man's  existence,  represent  the  threat  of  con- 
tamination— contamination  from  fallout 
contamination  from  chemicals,  contamlna- 
tlon  from  wastes.  Bulldocers,  or  rather  the 
way  in  which  they  are  used,  represent  a  tlu«at 
to  the  natxiral  beauty  of  the  landscape  ss 
they  lay  waste  to  trees,  grass,  flowers,  wild- 
life, and  the  natural  contours  of  the  coon- 
tryslde  in  making  way  for  highways,  airports! 
building  sites,  and  the  like.  Babies  suggest 
the  population  explosion,  not  only  within  th« 
United  States  but  throughout  the  world. 
The  pressure  of  population  against  resourees! 
If  the  population  grows  too  fast,  could  mean 
lower  standards  of  living  for  all.  A  world 
with  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
now  undernourished,  illiterate,  swamped  in 
poverty,  disease  ridden  and  fnistrated,  must 
prepare  for  a  very  rapid  populaUon  growth. 
particularly  in  those  areas  of  the  globe  that 
already  have  the  problems. 

No,  we  have  not  run  out  of  problems  to 
solve  and  agricultural  research  has  much  to 
contribute.  The  record  will  show  that  sg- 
rlcultural  research  can  solve  problems.  It 
will  take  the  best  thinking  of  all  of  ui  to 
delineate  the  high  priority  problems  and  |o 
to  work  on  them. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  sludl 
be  opposed  to  the  pending  bill.  Thave 
heard  with  the  deepest  Interest  the  views 
expressed  by  my  learned  and  distin- 
guished colleague  In  the  Senate  In  the 
field  of  agriculture,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  AnccMl. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  constantly  test 
these  farm  programs.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  money  Is  being  spent  to  the 
tune  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  In  the 
light  of  whether  they  really  are  helping 
our  farm  community.  Let  us  remember 
that  New  York  State  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  producers  of  milk  and 
cheese.  Therefore.  I  represent  a  State 
which  has  a  burning  Interest  In  agricul- 
ture. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  farmer. 
Then  we  must  consider  the  consumer, 
and  mainly  the  city  consumer,  because 
70  percent  of  our  consumers  now  reside 
in  urban  areas.  Then,  we  miist  consid- 
er, though  not  in  this  order  of  priority, 
because  they  are  all  entitled  to  equal 
consideration,  the  taxpayer,  who  is  un- 
derwriting all  our  efforts  to  stabilize  the 
farm  situation.  We  must  consider  the 
advancing  technology  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture which  has  stimulated  greater 
production.  Finally,  'we  must  consider 
the  progress  of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  agricultural  field,  with  the 
object  of  developing  new  techniques  and 
outlets  for  the  distribution  of  our  farm 
surpluses. 

Tested  by  all  these  standards,  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  golntr 
in  the  right  direction,  but  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Laying  aside  the  charge  of 
coercion  that  has  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  statements  made  that  if  no  leg- 
islation is  passed  prior  to  the  May  31 
wheat  referendimi  and  the  farmers  vote 
"no"  on  the  referendum,  they  will  get  no 
legislation  passed  this  year,  and  speak- 
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ing  solely  about  the  present  bill,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  were  going  in  the  right 
direction  I  would  not  care  about  the  In- 
fluence of  passage  of  this  legislation  on 
the  wheat  referendum.  But  I  deeply  feel 
that  we  are  still  attempting  to  go  in  the 
wrong  direction,  running  against  the 
current,  and,  instead  of  dealing  with 
surpluses,  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
farmer,  with  obsolescence  and  advances 
in  technology  in  farm  production,  we 
have  approached  the  problem  by  at- 
tempting to  impose  limitations  on  pro- 
duction, which  have  the  effect,  in  my 
view,  of  raising  prices  materially  for  the 
consumer.  Such  increased  prices  fur- 
ther adversely  affect  our  ability  to  com- 
pete in  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  the 
present  policy  also  contributes  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  total  output  of  food  which 
we  could  utilize  with  effectiveness  in  the 
food  for  peace  program  and  similar  pro- 
grams. 

I  have  always  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncEN]  and  of  others,  that 
although  we  have  large  surpluses,  when 
we  consider  the  mutability  of  nature 
and  the  vast  responsibilities  we  have  in 
the  world  and  our  existing  capacity  to 
meet  these  responsibilities,  one  carmot 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have  in- 
ordinate surpluses. 

I  have  always  said,  and  I  say  again — 
and  I  deeply  feel  that  this  represents 
the  prevailing  view  in  my  State — that  we 
would  pay  even  the  enormous  bill  which 
is  involved  in  aid  to  American  agricul- 
ture, if  we  had  our  feet  moving  in  the 
right  direction.  The  present  plan  does 
not  assist  us  in  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  It  merely  provides  for  a  limi- 
tation of  supplies,  and  at  the  same  time 
places  a  very  high  cost  on  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  surpluses 
which  are  created.  Such  a  policy  im- 
poses a  double  tax  on  American  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  EI  .LENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  dairy  pro- 
gram? New  York  dairy  producers  get 
a  price  support  of  75  to  90  percent.  The 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  last  year  was  around 
1500  million,  and  the  year  before  that  it 
was  $630  million. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  that  with  respect  to  the  dairy 
o  farmers  in  my  State,  certainly  they 
would  be  glad  to  do  without  any  high 
fixed  price  support  dairy  program  pro- 
vided that  the  milk  marketing  orders 
were  adequately  and  properly  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  that  question,  because  our  com- 
mittee is  considering  the  dairy  bill  with 
the  view  of  trying  to  save  the  taxpayers 
from  the  enormous  subsidy  paid  to  main- 
tain support  for  the  milk  producers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  voted  on  it  before 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
that  I  have  been  stating. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Whenever  we  have  had 
a  war,  we  have  encouraged  overproduc- 


ticm  of  food,  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  We 
did  it  with  respect  to  dairy  products  as 
well  as  other  products. 

At  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  we  found 
ourselves  with  surpluses  of  about  1  bil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  We 
started  to  work  that  off.  A  good  deal  of 
it  went  into  reUef.  On  April  1,  1961.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  did  not 
own  1  pound  of  butter  or  1  pound  of 
cheese. 

I  believe  I  am  literally  correct.  At 
least  I  am  approximately  correct. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then 
came  forward  with  a  new  program.  He 
could  not  let  well  enough  alone.  We 
had  got  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
production  and  consumption  were  in  bal- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  powdered 
skim  milk.  We  will  always  have  sur- 
pluses of  powdered  skim  milk  if  we  pro- 
duce enough  fresh  milk  and  cream  to 
supply  the  regular  market.  The  pro- 
duction is  not  always  at  the  same  level. 
On  April  1,  1961.  the  Secretary  of  Agrri- 
culture  raised  the  support  price  for  man- 
ufacturing milk  to  $3.40  a  100  pounds. 
It  was  about  $3.23  at  that  time.  This 
encouraged  overproduction  in  manufac- 
turing areas. 

That  was  one  thing  that  he^pened 
to  us. 

Then  the  Secretary  and  the  President 
asked  for  controls  over  dairy  production, 
even  though  production  was  in  balance 
with  consumption  at  the  time.  This 
naturally  worried  every  first-grade  pro- 
ducer in  the  country.  They  milked 
their  cows  a  little  longer,  and  they  fed 
them  more  grain,  and  they  overpro- 
duced ;  so  if  the  New  Frontier  got  its  way 
and  they  were  cut  down  20  percent  in 
the  amount  they  were  permitted  to  pro- 
duce, they  would  still  have  production  at 
a  level  which  would  enable  them  to  live 
and  support  their  families. 

There  was  another  factor  responsible 
for  the  increase  in  production  that  year — 
and  the  Secretary  was  not  to  blame  for 
this  one:  That  was  the  perfect  producing 
weather  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  upshot  was  that  with  all  these  things 
happening,  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tui*e,  In  accordance  with  the  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress,  had  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  cheese  and  butter.  The 
Department  continued  to  buy  cheese  and 
butter  until  it  acquired  almost  400  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter.  In  May  of  1962, 
Congress  said.  "Absolutely  nothing  doing, 
so  far  as  Government  controls  and  allo- 
cations of  production  to  dairymen  are 
concerned."  Then  the  situation  began 
to  improve.  In  about  2  months,  pro- 
duction began  to  di*op  below  what  it  had 
been  in  the  previous  year. 

But  the  Department  still  hangs  on  to 
its  360  million  pounds  of  butter.  There 
ai-e  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  360 
million  pounds  of  butter  hangs  like  a 
cloud  or  a  sword  over  the  head  of  the 
dairyman.  It  certainly  hangs  as  a  de- 
pressant over  the  price  which  the  dairy- 
man receives.  The  Department  appar- 
ently is  so  wedded  to  that  360  million 
PKJunds  of  butter  that  it  will  do  almost 
anything  rather  than  to  part  with  any 
of  it. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
Department's  hanging  onto  the  butter. 


It  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  the 
Secretary  raised  the  support  price  for 
manufacturing  milk,  he  also  raised  the 
support  price  for  soybeans  from  $1.85  a 
bushel  to  $2.30  a  bushel,  and  then  en- 
couraged farmers  to  raise  soybeans.  The 
grain  acreage  was  cut,  and  farmers  were 
encouraged  to  put  into  soybeans  the  land 
they  had  taken  out  of  grain  production. 
As  a  result,  in  the  last  2  years  there 
has  been  a  production  of  approximately 
700  million  bushels  of  soybeans. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  today,  soybeans 
have  to  be  processed.  We  export  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  soybeans,  and  the 
export  market  is  a  good  one.  More  soy- 
beans could  have  been  produced  to  good 
advantage.  But  the  result  was  that  there 
was  a  little  overproduction. 

The  price  of  soybean  oil  dropped  from 
about  13  cents  a  pound  to  a  little  more 
than  8  cents  a  pound.  The  price  is  now 
up  to  about  9  or  914  cents  a  pound. 
Soybean  oil  is  running  out  of  our  ears. 
Soybean  oil  is  ninning  into  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  I  understand  that  thou- 
sands of  ducks  tried  to  swim  on  the  oil 
but  sank;  they  could  not  swim. 

But  the  Secretary  did  not  miss  any 
opportunity  to  dispose  of  soybean  oil 
anywhere  on  earth  that  soybean  oil 
would  be  taken.  Even  the  maple  sirup 
producers  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
complained  about  the  soybean  oil  busi- 
ness. In  Brookl3nD,  where  a  company 
was  manufacturing  maple  sirup  cans,  the 
soybean  oil  producers  bought  all  the 
sii-up  cans  and  shipped  soybean  oil  in 
them  to  be  given  away.  The  upshot  was 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dis- 
p>osed  of  about  500  million  pounds  of  oil 
last  year  by  giving  it  to  welfare  organi- 
zations like  Catholic  charities,  CARE, 
and  others.  Those  organizations  did  a 
good  job  with  their  distribution. 

Unfortunately,  this  action  made  it  a 
little  more  difficult  for  58-cents-a-pound 
butter  to  comi>ete  with  8-cents-a-pound 
soybean  oil.  That  action  did  not  help 
the  dairyman  in  any  way. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  soybean  pro- 
ducers, finding  that  they  were  not  doing 
so  well  on  oil,  jumped  the  price  of  soy 
meal  to  $15  a  ton.  That  action  did  not 
help  the  dairymen  or  the  beef  producers, 
either.  So  the  trouble  in  which  the 
dairyman  finds  himself  is  largely  due 
to  the  unfortunate  experiment  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  in  soy- 
beans. It  ties  into  the  feed  grain  pro- 
giam.    All  these  activities  tie  together. 

I  believe  that  in  March  or  April  the 
parity  price  of  all  farm  commodities — I 
do  not  think  much  of  parity  as  a  yard- 
stick, but  so  long  as  the  Department  in- 
sists on  using  it,  we  shall  have  to  use 
it — hit  a  new  low  for  the  last  26  years. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  that  is 
not  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  HICKENLCXDPER.  A  new  low 
since  1931, 1  believe. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  is  the  trouble:  The 
Secretary  still  insists  that  he  will  con- 
trol the  milk  production  of  this  country. 
I  am  afraid  that  he  will  increase  produc- 
tion again,  so  long  as  he  holds  to  that 
view.  I  know  that  milk  production  has 
not  dropped  in  Vermont;  and  production 
has  risen  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  Jersey.  A  dairyman  came  into 
my  office  6  weeks  ago  and  gave  the  real 
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reason.  He  is  a  dairyman  who  milks  per- 
haps 100  cows.  He  said.  "We  are  milk- 
itiR  25  cows  more  than  we  ought  to  milk. 
We  do  not  want  to  milk  them;  we  can- 
not afford  to  milk  them;  but  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  milk  them  so  long  as  we  are 
constantly  threatened  with  the  quota 
program  that  the  administration  is  so 
insistent  upon." 

So  if  the  Department  would  only  for- 
get its  inordinate  desire  to  control  the 
dairyman  and  let  him  operate  his  own 
business,  we  would  find  that  it  would 
not  be  more  than  1  year  before  the  milk 
situation  in  this  country  would  be  in- 
finitely l>etter  than  it  is  today. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary  will 
do  with  360  million  pounds  of  butter. 
He  must  sleep  with  It  at  night,  he  thinks 
so  much  of  it.  The  butter  could  be  sent 
to  Cuba;  but  the  trouble  is  that  a  month 
ago,  when  we  could  have  sent  20  million 
pounds  of  butter  to  Cuba,  the  Govern- 
ment sent  more  soybean  oil  to  Cuba  to 
keep  the  Russians  happy.  I  understand 
the  Russians  brought  their  own  caviar 
and  vodka;  but,  otherwise,  I  think  we  are 
treating  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
yield  that  I  may  comment  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  suggest  that 
the  Secretary  is  protwibly  using  a  lot  of 
butter  to  grease  the  skids  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill — which  may  be  a  far- 
fetched situation. 

So  far  as  the  soybean  situation  is  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  from  Vermont  prob- 
ably recalls  that  soybeans  were  taking 
care  of  themselves,  not  only  In  the 
world  market  but  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket as  well,  until  this  administration, 
through  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Cochrane, 
followed  by  Mr.  Freeman,  started  to 
monkey  with  the  situation  and  increased 
support  prices.  As  they  were  told  at 
that  time,  we  now  have  soybean  troubles. 
If  they  did  it,  they  did  it  in  spite  of 
what  they  were  told,  and  now  we  have 
soybean  troubles,  with  soy  oil  running 
out  of  our  ears. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Soybeans  were  selling 
for  $2.60  a  bushel  at  the  time  support 
prices  were  raised  from  $1.85  to  $2.80; 
and  that  price  is  somewhat  less  than  it 
was  before  the  noble  experiment  began. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  price  was  $2.34. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  price  was 
$2.60  at  the  time,  and  no  time  was  lost 
in  sending  the  prices  down. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have  a 
huge  surplus  of  soyl>eans  and  soy  oil  as 
a  result  of  bureaucratic  manipulation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  so  much  soy- 
bean oil  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  it. 
I  think  there  should  not  be  so  much  mix- 
ing of  oil  with  water;  the  ducks  ought  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  swim  on  the  water. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  very  informed 
Judgment  about  the  dairy  situation. 
May  I  ask  him  a  question  with  respect  to 
dairymen?  Does  the  Senator  feet  that  if 
the  bill  passes,  it  will  result  in  iiu:reased 
costs  of  feed  grain  to  the  dairymen? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  In  1M2,  Congress  passed 
the  wheat  program.  As  the  Senator  will 
remember,  the  wheat  program  allowed  a 
diversion  of  a  certain  number  of  wheat 
acres  to  feed  grain  acreage.  Is  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  pending  measure  to  add 
to  that  program  price  protection  and 
compensatory  payments  for  feed  grains 
which  were  not  actually  included  in  the 
wheat  program? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. The  bill  provides  authority  for  the 
wheat  grower  to  plant  in  feed  grains  his 
acres  which  are  taken  out  of  wheat.  In 
fact,  the  Secretary  gave  the  committee 
a  couple  of  examples,  showing  that  the 
proposed  legislation  would  not  necessar- 
ily reduce  the  acreage  applicable  to 
wheat  at  all,  except  that  only  a  certain 
percentage  of  it  could  be  sold  for  the 
export  market  or  for  milling;  the  rest 
would  have  to  be  sold  as  feed.  I  think 
that  program  lends  itself  to  a  little  "get- 
ting around."  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  understands  what  I  mean. 
Mr.  JAVITS.     Yes. 

As  I  understand  the  views  of  those 
who  live  in  the  cities — and  I  also  em- 
phasize that  I  likewise  represent  the 
views  of  many  farmers  who  are  engaged 
in  dairying — the  people  are  perfectly 
willing  to  have  funds  spent  for  such  pro- 
grams, but  they  want  to  have  us  proceed 
in  such  a  way  that  a  rational  supply  and 
demand  situation  will  be  developed  in 
connection  with  agricultural  matters. 
So  I  do  not  believe  the  city  dwellers  will 
object  to  such  a  program. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  a  price  increase.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  think  the  city  dwellers 
would  object  to  that,  either.  I  think 
they  would  recognize  that  the  price  of 
this  commodity,  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  commodity  they  purchase,  would 
be  responsive  to  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  economics,  and  that  the  farmers 
must  be  responsive  to  the  adjustments 
which  occur  in  the  world — as  the  farm- 
era  were  during  the  war,  when  they 
increased  agricultural  production  in  the 
national  interest. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  now,  18  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  U,  it  is  up 
to  the  people  of  States  which  have  large 
urban  populations,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  States  in  which  there  are  distributors 
in  addition  to  farmers  and  city  dwellers, 
to  oppose  these  programs,  in  the  hope 
that  the  opix>sition  will  mount  and  will 
increase  to  the  point  where  we  can  end 
essentially  governmental  operation  of 
the  agricultural  system,  as  well  as  the 
agricultural  price  system. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  con- 
sistently taken  the  attitude  which  I  have 
taken  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and 
which  I  take  today. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York ;  but 
I  do  not  think  the  city  people  yet  under- 
stand what  is  happening  to  them  cuid 
what  will  happen  to  them.  These  bills, 
when  added  together,  amount  to  an  at- 
tempt to  control  the  food  supply  of  the 
Nation.  I  do  not  think  any  government 
which  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  abso- 
lute control  of  food  production  and 
distribution  has  had  to  worry  thereafter 
atx)ut  surpluses.  So  I  think  it  well  to 
have  some  sui-plus  available. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  anin.. 
elate  the  Senator's  position  andht 
leadership.  He  has  always  been  aZ 
leader  in  connection  with  agrlcultiS 
matters;  and  In  addressing  myself  ta 
this  matter  today,  1  want  him  to  under 
stand  how  I  feel  about  his  leadership  to 
connection  with  agricvdtural  problems 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.    What  k 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President,  I  nu. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. ' 


OFFICER.      The 


proceeded    to 


The    PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    legislative    clerk 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  Uk 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
am  about  to  propoimd  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  have  discussed  thl« 
matter  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tllr 
DiRKSENl;  with  the  very  able  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendeh]  ;  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKEin.ooPKsl;  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
AncKN];  and  with  other  Senators,  it 
seems  to  me  to  meet  with  their  general 
approval. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  on  Wednesday  next,  1 
hour  be  allotted  for  each  amendment— 
in  other  words.  30  minutes  to  a  side— 
and  that  the  final  vote  on  the  pendinf 
legislation  be  taken  at  4  pjn.  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pint, 
does  the  Senator  from  Montana  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
rule  requirement  for  a  quorum  call  prior 
to  the  entering  of  a  unanimous-consent 
agi-eement? 

Mr.  BAANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  re- 
quirement for  a  quorum  call  will  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  question  now  Is  whether  there  is 
objection  to  the  proposed  xmanimous- 
consent  agreement.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  proposed  imanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
wish  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  I  did 
not  mention  a  moment  ago  when  I  was 
discussing  this  subject  with  the  minority 
leader.  It  is  completely  my  fault  that 
I  did  not  mention  it  to  him  then.  I 
point  out  that  there  are  about  three 
amendments  which  I  regard  as  very  im- 
portant and  essential ;  and.  in  particular. 
there  is  one  amendment  which  I  would 
not  like  to  have  made  subject  to  a  llmlta- 
Uon  of  1  hour,  or  30  minutes  to  a  side. 
I  should  like  to  have  45  minutes  to  a  side 
allowed  in  connection  with  that  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  one  which  refers  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  18-cent  production 
payment  ceiling,  as  contained  in  the 
present  bill. 
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Hr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  an  allow- 
gBce  of  2  hours  be  sufBclent  for  that 
•inendment? 

jidr.  HICKENLOOPER  Yes.  In  fact. 
I  doubt  that  2  hours  would  be  used  on 
It  But  if  2  hours  can  be  allowed  for 
l^t  one  amendment — inasmuch  as  it  is 
mcposed  that  the  limitation  commence 
oa  Wednesday,  following  the  morning 
Ijour— I  believe  that  would  be  well,  for 
that  amendment  might  require  more 
than  30  minutes  to  a  side. 

llr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  request  in  order  to  make  a 
(pecial  stipulation  that  2  hoiu-s — or  1 
hour  to  each  side — be  allowed  for  the 
debate  on  .this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiiest,  as  modified? 
Without  objection 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  will  not  interfere  with 
having  the  vote  taken  not  later  than 
4  o'clock  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask 
whether  the  proposed  agreement  will 
apply  to  any  amendments  at  the  desk 
after  the  morning  hour  on  Wednesday, 
regardless  of  whether  the  amendments 
arc  ruled  to  be  germane? 

1^.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  New  York  will 
not  raise  that  question  in  cotmection 
with  a  bill  of  this  nature.  I  hope  all 
amendments  will  be  germane.  This  is 
a  very  important  bill.  aiMl  we  went  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  try  to  arrive  at 
an  arrangement  in  coimection  with  it. 
So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  consider  this  matter  in  view  of  the 
seriousness  involved  in  the  question  at 
liand. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  add  my 
request  to  that  of  the  majority  leader  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  have 
canceled  the  trip  which  I  was  scheduled 
to  take  tomorrow,  when  I  should  be 
present  as  a  host  for  Senators  who  at- 
tend the  Cooper  launching;  and  I  have 
also  agreed  to  the  Thursday  date — all 
upon  the  understanding,  of  course,  that 
there  be  the  usual  requirement  that  the 
amendments  be  germane.  So  I  am  trying 
to  be  very  cooperative,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
will  agree  not  to  submit  amendments  of 
the  sort  referred  to,  and  will  agree  that 
there  be  the  iMrmal  requirement  that  all 
amendments  be  germane,  and  that  non- 
germane  amendments  will  not  be  in- 
cluded under  the  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposed  limitation  of 
time  or  to  the  proix)6ed  requirement  that 
the  vote  be  taken  on  Thursday,  at  4 
o'clock.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ham- 
strung as  regards  the  kind  of  amend- 
ments to  be  offered.  All  I  want  Is  to  have 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  in- 
clude a  provision — aside  from  the  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  the  time,  which  are 
perfectly  acceptable  to  me — that  amend- 


ments which  are  at  the  desk  at  the  end 
of  the  morning  hour  on  Wednesday  will 
be  the  ones  covered  by  the  unanimous - 
consent  agreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  object,  unless  the  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  includes  the 
usual  provision  that  only  amendments 
which  are  germane  may  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 


OUR  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS  CAN  BE 
SOLVED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  unanswered  questions  of  physics 
is  that  of  determining  how  much  effort 
is  expended  in  trying  to  solve  the  major 
problems  facing  America,  and  how  much 
is  expended  in  proving  that  those  prob- 
lems cannot  be  solved  at  all.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  far  more  time  and  talent 
is  devoted  to  the  negative  side  of  that 
question.  The  "nay-sayers"  seem  to  out- 
number the  "yea-sayers,"  or  at  least  to 
outtalk  them.  The  result  of  this  is  to 
make  many  Americans  feel  that  the 
problems  besetting  them  can  never  be 
remedied,  or  even  ameliorated. 

A  clear  and  compelling  voice  for  the 
affirmative  was  heard  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning when  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  spoke  to  the  Political 
Cartoonists  of  America.  This  was  the 
voice  of  one  who  believes  that  our  major 
problems  can  and  should  be  attacked, 
and  that  they  may  yield  to  a  determined 
and  courageous  national  effort  to  solve 
them.  It  is  a  voice  that  should  be  heard 
by  all  Americans  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REMAEKB     BT     ViCZ     PHESIOXIfT     Lthdon     B. 

Johnson  Befqkx  thk  DiNNm  or  Poutical 

Castoonists     or     America,     Washington, 

DC.  Mat  11.  1063 

I  suppose  you  may  think  I  am  appearing 
here  in  eome  kind  of  disguise — no  chaps,  no 
boots,  no  10-gaIIon  bat,  none  of  the  wardrobe 
I  seem  to  wear  In  your  works  of  art. 

But  I  was  told  this  dinner  was  Informal — 
so  I  jxist  dressed  the  way  folks  do  every  night 
at  Johnson  City. 

Yovir  InTltatlon  didnt  say  whether  I  would 
b«  here  as  an  honoree — or  as  a  target.  But  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Washington, 
where  the  pen  Is  mightier  than  the  sword — 
and  the  political  cartoonist's  pen  is  often  the 
mightiest  of  all. 

Herblock  and  Jim  Berryman  and  Gib 
Crockett  remind  us  every  day  that  If  a  photo- 
graph Is  worth  a  thousand  words,  a  pointed 
cartoon  Is  worth  ten  tboxisand.  Bo,  on  the 
basis  of  fair  exchange.  I  suppose  I  should 
honor  you  with  ten  thousand  words.  But  I 
believe  that  about  a  thousand  will  be 
sufficient. 

Back  in  college  days,  one  of  my  favorite 
writers  was  Thoreau.    One  of  his  injunctions 


which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  me  con- 
sisted of  two  words:   "Simplify,  simplify." 

That  could  weU  be  your  ntotto.  Ttiat  U 
your  genius. 

It  ought  to  be  the  motto— and  the  work — 
of  our  political  leadership,  too. 

Our  times  are  complex. 

Details  of  many  issues  are  nearly  Incom- 
prehensible. 

But  the  4  billion  himian  beings  who  in- 
habit this  earth  want  and  need — and  will 
respKsnd  to — leadership  able  and  willing  to  do 
Just  that:   "Simplify,  simplify ." 

The  enemies  of  freedom  understand  this. 

They  never  forget  It. 

Communists  have  their  dogmas  and  dia- 
lectics. But  when  they  talk  to  the  masses  of 
humankind  they  simplify — to  terms  of  milk 
for  the  babies,  food  for  the  families,  shoes 
for  the  feet,  roofs  for  the  nighttime.  Jobs  for 
the  daytime. 

Here  at  home,  in  our  own  country,  we 
don't  hear  much  any  more  in  the  way  of  out- 
right, bead-on,  old-fasbloned  opposition  to 
soclsa  reform  and  human  progress.  Nobody 
defends  child  labor  as  character  building. 
Nobody  defends  the  7a-hotir  week  as  a  man- 
date of  natural  law. 

Nobody  comes  right  out  and  quotes  Scrip- 
ture to  tell  us  the  poor  we  have  with  us  al- 
ways, so  why  be  bothered? 

The  words  of  1913  and  1933  are  gone.  But 
the  opposition  Is  not  gone. 

Today  Americans  are  being  told  that  we 
cannot  meet  our  human  problems  at  home; 
that  we  cannot  be  masters  of  our  destiny  in 
the  world,  because  we  are  captives  of  the 
complexities  of  this  age. 

Eighteen  percent  of  our  unemployed  are 
boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  21;  100,000  of 
our  brightest  high-school  graduates  each 
year  can't  afford  the  cost  of  continuing  on  to 
college;  4  out  of  10  of  our  fifth  graders  today 
will  never  finish  high  school  If  present  rates 
of  dropouts  continue. 

But  we  are  told  nothing  can  be  done;  no 
cures  can  even  be  attempted,  because  the 
complexities  of  International  high  finance 
do  not  permit  domestic  Initiative  to  eon- 
serve  the  talents  and  even  the  Uves  of  our 
young. 

This  is  only  one  example. 

00  down  the  list  of  America's  needs,  and 
the  answer  Is  always  the  same:  nothing  can 
be  done,  because  we  are  captives  of  vmseelng, 
unfeeling,  unsympathetic  complexities. 

We  are  told  the  moon  is  too  far  away  from 
us,  and  the  Negro  is  too  close  to  us,  for  us 
to  do  what  we  can  and  what  we  should 
about  either. 

We  are  told  small  business  Is  too  small  to 
save,  and  big  business  Is  too  big  to  bother 
even  when  the  public  interest  Is  at  stake. 

We  are  told  schoolchUdren  under  21  are 
too  young  to  be  exposed  to  Federal  aid.  and 
we  are  told  citizens  over  65  are  too  old  for 
the  same. 

We  are  told  there  are  no  Issues. 

We  are  told  that  if  there  are  problems,  we 
cannot  afford  to  undertake  their  solution  be- 
cause of  the  great  complexities  of  our  age. 

1  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  fragile  America. 
I  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  deUcate  dollar.  I 
reject  the  doctrine  of  a  oomiptlble  character 
among  Americans  which  camiot  withstand 
the  re^onslble  service  of  their  Oovemment. 

The  words  we  hear  today  are  the  words  of 
a  new  and  sophisticated  age — but  the  voice 
that  spealu  them  Is  the  voice  of  an  age  gone 
by:  the  voice  of  those  who  would  have 
America  stand  pat  and  stand  still  rather  than 
respond  to  the  human  needs  at  our  society. 

In  saying  this,  my  purpoae  la  not  partisan. 
It  is  exactly  the  oontxary. 

In  these  last  30  to  60  yean,  the  social 
conscience  of  America  has  crossed  and  criss- 
crossed party  lines.  "Hiere  are  few  amcmg 
us — If  any  at  all — ^wbo  seriously  want  to  undo 
the  gains  we  have  made  toward  the  greater 
dignity  of  the  individual  or  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  society. 
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But  my  point  U  tbia : 

Agreed  as  we  are  on  the  kind  of  life  we 
want  all  Americana  to  enjoy,  we  are  falling 
to  serve  our  own  unanimous  purpose  be- 
cause some  believe  we  have  become  captives 
of  the  complexities  of  our  age. 

We  are  agreed  that  we  must  avoid  waste. 
We  are  agreed  that  we  must  avoid  excesses 
in  our  public  programs. 

We  are  agreed  that  we  must  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar. 

We  are  agreed  that  we  must  defend   the 
national  security. 
The  American  consensus  is  strong. 
But    the    domestic    American    purpose     Is 
uncertain. 

An  oversupply  of  thumbtacks  makes  a  na- 
tional scandal. 

But  our  (30  billion  annual  loss  from 
underused  manpower,  our  $15  billion  annual 
loss  from  discrimination,  our  $11  billion  an- 
nual loee  from  air  pollution  run  on  and  on 
because  we  are  told  the  solutions  would  be 
wasteftil — and  the  coets  excessive. 

We  are  told  space  exploration  will  under- 
mine the  dollar.  But  we  are  not  told  what 
would  happen  to  the  dollar — or  to  America — 
If  space  were  defaulted  to  the  Conununists. 
I  do  not  believe  '-.hat  this  generation  of 
Americans  is  willing  to  resign  Itself  to  going 
to  bed  each  night  by  the  light  of  a  Commu- 
nist moon. 

We  are  not  captives  of  complexity. 
Freedom  is  not  complicated.  Freedom  is 
what  every  man  has  when  he  is  born — and 
spends  the  rest  of  his  life  trying  to  keep  or 
get  back.  That  is  the  simplifled  issue  of 
these  times — for  as  freedom  is  not  compli- 
cated, the  choices  of  this  age  are  the  most 
simplifled  of  history. 

Mankind  has  the  choice  of  freedom  or 
slavery,  of  peace  or  destruction,  of  arms  con- 
trol or  devastation,  of  prosperity  for  all  or 
poverty  for  all,  of  cooperation  or  catastrophe. 
Here  at  home — among  Americans  them- 
selves— the  choices  of  our  times  have  also 
been  aimpUfled  for  va. 

This  time  tomorrow  there  will  be  1,000 
more  88-year  olds  than  there  are  today. 
There  are  1  million  more  16-years  olds  to- 
night than  this  time  last  year.  The  needs  of 
young  and  old  have  acquired  new  dimen- 
sions. We  cannot  in  this  year  of  1963  stand 
pat  on  the  answers  conceived  in  1933. 

We  need — as  never  before — the  fullest  use 
and  the  highest  use  of  all  our  resources,  ma- 
terial and  human. 

But  plant  capacity  standa  idle;  13  million 
acres  of  Dust  Bowl  lands  need  to  be  revege- 
tated:  200  million  acres  of  rangeland  need 
to  be  cleared  and  planted. 

Our  rivers  still  run  red,  carrying  away 
topaoU.  if  not  detergents. 

Twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  air  pollution 
settle  down  upon  one  city  alone — and  public 
health  is  endangered  by  this  in  6,000  other 
cities. 

There  Is  work  to  do — great  works  for  a 
great  Nation. 

As  never  before,  we  need  a  commitment  to 
education. 

We  think  of  ourselves  as  an  educated  Na- 
tion— and  we  are.  But  63  percent  of  us 
haven't  completed  high  school  and  92  percent 
of   our  adults  haven't  completed   college. 

We  are  producing  fewer — not  more — engi- 
neers and  scientists  today  than  in  1950. 

On  and  on  we  could  go.  The  list  is  long 
and  growing. 

But  this  is  not  a  list  of  new  commitments. 
It  is  a  listing  of  America's  oldest  commit- 
ments which  we  are  obliged  to  honor  if  we 
would  keep  America  as  America. 

The  complexities  of  ovu-  times  are  many — 
whether  In  outer  space  or  international  fi- 
nance or  budgetmaking  or  tax  collecting. 
But  those  complexities  do  not  control  us. 
We  are  masters  of  our  fate — and  the  fate 
of  freedom. 


We  must  trust  our  system. 

We  must  trust  our  Institutions. 

We  mtist  trust  ourselves — to  the  fullest. 

We  have  caricatured  ovur  Congress,  our 
Supreme  Court,  our  Presidency,  our  parties, 
our  public  leadership.  The  caricature  must 
not  undermine  our  confidence  or  infect  us 
with  cynicism — or  else  we  shall  become  a 
caricature  of  the  strong,  free  peoples  that 
we  are. 

All  who  are  privileged  to  lead  American 
opinion  are,  I  believe,  obliged  to  use  their 
forums  and  their  energies  to  persuade  Ameri- 
cans that  we  are  captives  of  no  complexity 
but  are  free  men  who  are  masters  of  great 
new  capabilities. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  agreed  to  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern).  I  shall  perhaps  re- 
quire an  hour  for  my  statement.  Each 
of  the  Senators  has  told  me  that  he  de- 
sires to  speak  3  minutes  and  5  minutes 
respectively.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


CRISIS  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  deeply  concerned  about  the  outbreak 
of  violence  in  Birmingham.  None  of  us. 
of  course,  wishes  to  say  or  do  anything 
which  would  exacerbate  the  situation 
there. 

We  have  learned  once  again,  however, 
that  the  more  timid  and  hesitant 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  enforce 
civil  rights,  the  more  drastic  will  be  the 
measures  to  which  it  must  ultimately  re- 
soii;. 

At  a  meeting  with  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  last  week,  it  was 
urged  by  a  number  of  Senators  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  seek  the  legisla- 
tive authority  it  needs  to  intervene  In 
these  situations  when  conciliation  and 
mediation  break  down.  In  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Marshall  in 
April,  I  asked  the  Department  to  give  its 
views  on  legislation  which  would  em- 
power the  Attorney  General  to  seek  civil 
injunctions  in  cases  involving  denials  of 
civil  rights,  but  the  Department  has  not 
yet  responded  to  this  letter. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical,  because 
I  recognize  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  faced,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
letter  will  be  responded  to  in  due  course. 
Today,  Attorney  General  Kennedy  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  made  a  strong  case 
for  the  enactment  of  a  public  defender 
bill — a  bill  designed  to  provide  paid 
counsel  for  defendants  in  criminal  cases. 
This  is  a  good  cause.  It  Is  a  cause 
which  I  have  supported  over  a  number 
of  years.  But  a  public  defender  for  law- 
abiding  citizens  seeking  to  vindicate  their 
constitutional  rights  is  an  even  more  ur- 
gent requirement. 

I  hope — and  we  all  do— that  not  only 
peace  but  Justice  will  be  achieved  in 
Birmingham.  The  efforts  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Burke  Marshall  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  highest  praise,  and 


I  do  not  condone  violence  on  either  ski 
of  this  dispute.    But  we  must  be  ableto 
back  up  the  Federal  Governments  r^ 
sponsibility  with  legal  means. 

The  alternative  to  mediation  under 
the  present  gap  in  our  legal  arsenal  ao- 
pears  to  be  the  use  of  Federal  trooos 
Certainly  there  should  be  somethingin 
between  these  two  steps  which  the  Fed 
eral  Government  can  do  to  confrwit 
these  challenges  to  equal  rights.  If  the 
Federal  Government  is  ready  to  send 
troops  to  Alabama,  it  ought  to  be  wiUins 
to  give  its  full  backing  to  the  legislation 
needed  to  authorize  civil  injunctive  suiu 
in  these  cases. 

The  battle  of  Birmingham — no  mat- 
ter what  its  outcome — must  be  viewed  u 
a  symptom  of  a  much  broader  problem 
with  menacing  implications.  The  im- 
patience of  American  Negroes  with  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  is  obvious  and  un- 
derstandable. We  must  anticipate  the 
possibility  of  many  more  Birminghama 
and  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  certain 
that  the  Constitution  is  respected  and 
enforced  throughout  America. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
yielding  to  me. 


INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE 

RULES    THAT    PEACE    IS    NOT   A 
RELIGIOUS  CONCERN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  yielding  to  me.  Later  in  the 
debate  I  intend  to  speak  on  the  proposed 
feed  grain  legislation,  but  today  I  wlal> 
to  comment  very  briefly  on  another 
subject. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  in  a  current  pc- 
riodical  this  past  weekend  of  a  ruling  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  which  has 
deprived  one  of  the  Nation's  established 
rehgious  groups  of  its  tax  exempt  status 
because  that  group  has  been  working 
piimarily  for  peace. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I 
read  the  explanation  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  they  had  revoked 
the  tax  exemption  of  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  t)ecause  that  organization 
is  devoted  primarily  to  "the  prevention 
of  war." 

"We  do  not  conclude  that  your  pur- 
poses are  religious,  "  the  IRS  told  this 
respected  Christian  organizaUon  which 
includes  among  its  members  some  of  the 
most  honored  clergymen  and  religious 
leaders  In  America. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  absolutely  fantas- 
tic that  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment should  presume  that  working  for 
world  peace  and  the  prevention  of  war 
is  not  a  religious  purpKMe. 

There  have  been  many  rebukes  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  over  the  centuries,  but 
this  must  be  the  flrst  time  that  the  US. 
Government  has  offlcially  declared  that 
His  message  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
is  not  religious. 

The  person  who  concocted  the  ruling 
that  working  for  peace  la  not  a  religious 
concern  may  be  an  expert  on  taxatton 
but  he  is  an  ignoramus  in  the  field  ol 
religion  and  especially  in  the  area  of 
Christian  social  action. 
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I  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  pub- 
Uely  on  the  floor  of  the  UJS.  Senate  that 
tlie  Internal  Revenue  Senrlce  come  to 
its  senses  on  this  issue  and  restore  to  the 
fellowship  of  Reconciliation  the  same 
tax  exempt  status  that  is  enjoyed  by 
other  religious  groups. 

I  make  this  request  not  primarily  for 
tills  one  organization,  but  because  as  a 
churchman,  as  a  former  soldier,  and  as  a 
citizen  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
I  carmot  accept  a  nillng  by  my  Oovem- 
Qxent  that  the  search  for  world  peace  is 
not  a  religious  purpose. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jrielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  very  happy  to 
doao.  

FEED  GRAIN  ACT  OF  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4997)  to  extend  the  feed 
grain  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
measure  because,  if  enacted,  it  would  be 
very,  very  hurtful  to  many  agricultural 
Industries  in  our  Nation,  particularly  to 
those  who  produce  meat,  livestock — 
especially  cattle — and  to  those  who  pro- 
duce poultry  or  eggs  and  those  who  oper- 
ate dairies. 

I  think,  in  culdition,  that  what  is  pro- 
posed is  a  long  step  toward  total  regi- 
mentation of  the  agrlctUture  of  this  Na- 
tion. Since  I  feel  so,  I  would  not  be 
Justified  in  doing  other  than  calling  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact  that 
I  feel  it  Is  that  kind  of  a  bill  and  that  it 
la  a  bill  which  we  should  certainly  turn 
down. 

First,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Florida  witnesses ; 
not  because  I  think  they  testified  more 
accurately  than  other  witnesses  nor  be- 
cause I  think  that  their  experience  differs 
from  that  of  others  elsewhere,  but  be- 
cause I  think  on  account  of  our  geo- 
graphic location  we  do  have  a  certain  sit- 
uation which  is  perhaps  more  applicable 
to  them,  because  of  our  great  distance 
from  the  centers  of  production  of  feed 
grains,  than  to  others  whom  I  can  now 
recall.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  there  are 
some  in  New  England,  and  there  may  be 
tome  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  who 
are  equally  or  at  least  similarly  affected, 
but  I  believe  Florida  probably  is  more 
adversely  affected  than  any  other  area 
concerning  which  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  of  the 
Senate,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  the 
three  mdustrles  of  my  State  which  I 
have  mentioned,  which  are  the  livestock 
industry,  the  dairy  industry  and  the 
poultry  industry,  all  large,  substantial 
and  reputable  industries — have  sent 
highly  representative  members  and  offi- 
cials of  their  industry  to  testify  before 
the  committee,  to  voice  their  extreme  ob- 
jection to  this  particular  legislation. 

I  want  the  Rscord  to  show  that  I  ob- 
jected to  the  feed  grain  portion  of  the 
first  bill  passed  last  year,  and  voted 
•gainst  It.  However,  after  serving  on 
the  conference  committee  on  the  second 
bin  and  helping  to  moderate  its  provi- 
sions— for  Instance,  so  that  they  would 
not  apply  to  a  i)erson  raising  only  food 
for  his  own  stock  or  dairy  or  poultry 


farm — and  after  obtaining  In  conference 
a  very  important  provision  affecting 
wheat:  namely,  that  which  cut  down  the 
minimum  acreage  from  55  million  to  a 
lesser  figure,  as  is  known  to  all  Senators, 
or  to  an  uncertain  figure  which  can  be 
below  that,  I  did  vote  for  that  bill  on  the 
question  of  passage,  stating  at  the  time 
that  I  was  reluctant  to  vote  for  the  feed 
grain  portion  but  that  the  good  accom- 
plished as  to  the  wheat  industry  was 
sufficiently  great  and  that  we  had  been 
working  for  it  sufficiently  long  to  Justify 
my  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  regrets  or 
apologies  about  that,  but  I  wish  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  I  have  never  voted  for 
anything  which  even  approaches  the 
terms  of  this  bill,  even  though  It  has 
been  stated  on  the  floor  by  Senators  who 
I  am  sure  believe  it  that  the  bill  Is  a 
simple  extension  of  earlier  acts,  which 
this  year  are  applying  for  the  third 
yesLT,  though  in  somewhat  different 
form.  This  bill  has  such  great  varia- 
tions from  the  law  under  which  we  have 
been  operating  that  I  could  never  agree 
to  support  such  a  measure. 

With  reference  to  the  Florida  wit- 
nesses, the  first  witness  was  Mr.  Cush- 
man  S.  Radebaugh,  president  of  the 
American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, who  happens  to  live  In  our  State. 
He  made  a  very  strong  statement  rep- 
resenting the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  and  also  representing 
the  livestock  industry  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  received  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Ralph  Cellon.  the 
president  of  the  cattlemen's  association 
of  Florida,  stating  his  strong  objection 
and  that  of  the  association  to  the  bill, 
and  I  ask  imsmlmous  consent  that  It 
may  be  Incorp>orated  in  the  Record  at 
this  |X)int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

KiSSIMMEK,  FLA., 

May  11,  1963. 
Senator  Spessaro  Holland. 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

Florida  Cattlemen's  Association  ttrge  you 
not  to  vote  for  same  feed  grain  bill  whlcb 
pasted  House.  We  believe  this  feed  grain  bill 
should  not  be  considered  before  May  21 
wheat  referendum  and  our  association  feels 
too  mucli  authority  is  given  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  the  bill. 
Respectfully, 

Ralph  W.  Cellon, 
President.  Florida  Cattlemen's  Association. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  witness  was  Mr.  T.  K.  McClane,  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Florida 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  He  spoke  for 
an  organization  which  he  advises  has 
33,000  farm  family  members  in  our  State. 
I  am  sure  he  could  not  speak  for  all 
those  33,000,  but  I  know  perfectly  well 
that  the  principles  for  which  he  spoke 
have  been  repeatedly  approved,  and  en- 
acted from  year  to  year,  by  our  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  conventions 
and  by  the  directors  of  the  Florida  Fed- 
eration. 

Both  Mr.  McClane  and  Mr.  Ed  Finlay- 
son,  the  president  of  the  Florida  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  who  wrote  me  about 
the  measure,  expressed  the  strong  op- 


position of  the  Florida  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  to  this  measure. 

The  third  of  the  witnesses  was  Mr. 
John  J.  Johnston,  of  Kiaslmmee.  Fla.. 
who  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Central  Florida  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association  and  who  also  Is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  Exchange,  which 
he  explained  was  an  organization  con- 
sisting of  22  dafa-y  fanners  who.  through 
a  cooperative  plant  and  distributing 
agency,  were  trjrlng  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
feed,  among  other  things,  for  their  dairy 
production. 

The  fourth  of  the  witnesses  was  Mr. 
Herman  Jones  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who 
Is  a  poultryman,  president  of  the  Florida 
Hatchery  &  Breeders  Association,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Flori- 
da Poultry  Industry  Federation,  and  a 
member  of  other  poultry  groups  In 
Florida.  He  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  and  highly  representative  poul- 
trymen  in  our  State.  He  testifled  as  to 
the  extreme  objection  of  the  poultry  pro- 
ducers, egg  producers,  hatchers  and  the 
like  in  his  industry,  which  in  our  State 
is  quite  a  large  segment  of  the  national 
poultry  industry. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  present 
Presiding  Officer  is  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster  In  the 
chair).  I  am  sure  one  of  his  greatest 
concerns  is  the  poultry  industry  of  his 
State.  That  is  also  true  with  reference 
to  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  im- 
pose upon  other  Senators  by  reading 
into  the  Record  long  portions  of  testi- 
mony by  these  witnesses.  My  pxupose  Is 
to  state  that  representative  people,  on 
behalf  of  their  organizations,  iiave  come 
here  to  make  it  clear  that  they  oppose — 
and  why  they  opposed — enactment  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  quoting  from 
their  testimony.  I  am  simply  stating 
what  is  to  be  foimd  among  their  state- 
ments. Any  Senator  may  read  the  testi- 
mony if  he  wishes.  TTie  witnesses  make 
it  clear  that  Florida's  situation  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  feed  for  its  various 
industries  of  this  kind  is  difficult. 

When  the  first  of  these  programs  was 
started  in  1961,  we  produced  at  that  time 
only  about  40  percent  of  the  total  feed 
requirements  of  these  industries  in  our 
SUte. 

Since  that  time  the  acreage  has  been 
brought  down  by  the  operation  of  these 
feed  grain  programs. 

Mr.  McClane  stated  the  acreage  was 
reduced  some  30.000  or  40,000  acres  last 
year  from  the  year  before,  and  that  simi- 
lar acreage  reductions  have  also  resulted 
In  a  12-cent  rise  In  prices  of  feed  gndns 
over  the  Nation.  Likewise,  our  State  has 
to  pay.  on  the  average.  20  cents  per 
bushel  more  for  its  grain  requirements 
as  a  transportation  differential  when 
the  grain  comes  from  the  central  grain 
producing  States,  than  Is  the  case  with 
many  other  States  which  are  closer. 

When  these  factors  are  all  added  up, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  various  indus- 
tries which  I  have  mentioned  feel  they 
are  being  adversely  affected  by  this  type 
of  agricultural  legislation. 
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They  have  already  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  existing  proRrams.  They 
think  they  will  be  more  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  legislation,  be- 
cause they  feel  that  the  provision  which 
makes  discretionary  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  fixing  of  the  amount 
of  compensatory  payments — payments  in 
kind,  really  the  bonus  which  the  Secre- 
tary is  allowed  to  pay  to  the  producers  of 
feed  grains — is  unlimited  under  this  bill, 
whereas  under  the  act  now  oi>erating,  18 
cents  per  bushel  for  corn  is  the  limit. 

They  feel  that  the  fact  that  such  power 
is  not  limited  is  a  precedent  which  they 
would  not  want  to  see  enacted,  by  any 
means. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultiu-e,  after  this  question 
arose,  and  not  before — after  this  ques- 
tion became  very  vigorously  debated  in 
our  conunlttee — sent  to  our  distinguished 
chairman  first  one  letter,  and  then  a 
second  letter,  which  stated  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  will  not  fix  the  amount 
of  these  paj^ments  in  kind  at  more  than 
18  cents  a  bushel,  which  is  the  amount 
provided  under  the  existing  law. 

When  the  question  came  up  as  to  why 
that  could  not  be  placed  in  the  bill  by 
amendment,  the  only  reason  advanced 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  bill 
before  the  21st  of  this  month,  because  of 
the  wheat  referendum  on  that  date. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Senate  ever 
pass  a  bill  which  leaves  unlimited  au- 
thority in  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
fix,  at  his  own  discretion,  any  part  of  the 
support  price  which  wiU  be  carried  out 
through  production  payments,  which  can 
be  paid  as  a  bonus  for  diversion  of  acre- 
age, and  for  limiting  supplies,  and  for 
control,  in  an  important  field  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, not  merely  to  those  who  are  in  the 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  business, 
but  it  is  an  important  question  to  the 
entire  Nation,  as  to  whether  we  should 
ever  give  to  any  one  man,  no  matter 
how  fine  he  may  be — and  I  question 
neither  the  integrity  nor  goodness  nor 
the  many  other  likeable  and  commend- 
able characteristics  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  I  am  fond  of  him;  but  I 
would  not  ever  want  to  be  proposed  a 
law  which  would  give  to  any  one  man — 
any  such  extraordinary  power  over  such 
an  important  segment  of  agriculture  in 
this  country. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  set  a  precedent 
and  to  start  off  on  a  path  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  could  lead  only  to  one 
place,  and  that  is  to  the  complete  regi- 
mentation and  control  of  agriculture 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  President,  to  me  it  is  Ittmentable 
when  we  find,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
farming  section  is  among  the  most  con- 
servative sections  of  the  country,  a  sec- 
tion which  has  supplied  great  leadership, 
the  people  of  whom  have  contributed 
so  much  to  good,  clean  government,  that 
there  are  those  who  now  propose  such 
unbridled  control  over  an  Industry  which 
has  always  prided  itself  on  independence 
of   Judgment.     Our   country    has   been 


proud  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  know 
how  to  meet  their  own  problems  prob- 
ably better  than  any  other  group  in  our 
Nation.  Tet  here  it  is  proposed  to  start, 
for  the  first  time,  the  regimentation  of 
this  important  segment  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  that  these  provi- 
sions are  offered.  These  provisions  are 
quite  similar  to  ones  advanced  by  an- 
other Secretary  of  Agriculture  some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Brannan.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  honest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  that  program.  I  have  no  brick- 
bats to  throw  at  him.  He  testified  be- 
fore our  committee  and  stated  very 
clearly  what  his  views  were  and  what 
he  wanted  us  to  do.  I  well  remember 
that  the  whole  committee,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  member,  threw  his 
program  out  the  window  and  reported 
an  entirely  different  approach  to  the 
agricultural  problems  of  our  Nation,  an 
approach  which  an  earlier  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  now  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Clinton  Anderson], 
and  our  distinguished  friend,  the  acting 
minority  leader,  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Mr.  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  got  together  on 
formulating  a  program  that  to  me 
was  not  only  full  of  commonsense,  but 
which  also  advocated  most  clearly  the 
kind  of  independent  aspirations  which 
the  American  people  generally  ascribe 
to  agricultural  people.  We  gave  the 
farmers  some  guidelines  and  some  help, 
and  set  up  some  machinery,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  tell  them  what  their  deci- 
sion should  be,  and  how  much  they 
should  plant,  and  how  much  they  should 
reap,  and,  in  effect,  control  and  regi- 
ment their  every  action,  as  the  Brannan 
plan  did. 

Mr.  President.  I  felt  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  recall  for  the  Record  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Secretary  Brannan  when 
he  appeared  before  our  committee  a  few 
years  ago.  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  as 
briefiy  as  I  can  because  I  think  the 
Record  should  show  clearly  that  this  pro- 
gram comes  partly  out  of  the  Brannan 
plan,  except  that  it  is  worse — worse  in 
that  the  Brannan  plan  at  least  tried  to 
limit  the  application  of  the  program  to 
what  the  former  Secretary  called  family 
units,  which  he  defined,  as  I  shall  quote 
him  to  have  defined  them,  before  our 
committee,  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Brannan  plan,  but  I  do  say,  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Brannan,  that  when  he  was  ap- 
proached to  see  if  he  would  put  all  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  work  promoting  that  plan,  he 
declined  to  do  so,  saying  it  was  neither 
proper  nor  legal.  I  want  to  give  Mr. 
Brannan  credit  for  it.  There  were  one 
or  two  instances  where  Federal  em- 
ployees got  overly  enthusiastic  and  did 
exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but,  I  am 
sure,  not  with  tlie  Secretary's  consent. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
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from  Vermont,  who  was  very  fair  to  Mr 
Brannan  on  that  occasion,  and  always 
has  been  since.  I  am  tnrlng  to  be 
equally  so.  For  that  reason,  I  am  going 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  exact  wortS 
of  the  Secretary  describing  his  program 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  them,  but  I  ask 
first,  that  the  items  on  page  35  of  the 
hearings  on  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1949  which  I  have  marked 
be  included  at  this  point  as  a  part  o! 
my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AppUcatlon  of  support:  Loans,  purcbaae 
agreements,  production  payments,  and  direct 
purchases  should  be  available  for  use.  These 
several  methods  would  be  used  singly  or  In 
combination  as  experience  and  prevailing  clr- 
cxtmstances  warrant. 

Commodity  loans  and  purchase  agreemenu 
are  probably  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
methods  for  the  commodities  which  do  not 
appreciably  deteriorate  In  storage  and  for 
those  which  should  be  held  In  reserve  la 
appreciable  quantities  for  production  sta- 
bility or  against  national  emergencies. 

Production  payments,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  more  adaptable  as  a  method  for  sup- 
porting highly  perishable  commodities  and 
those  for  which  storage  Is  too  costly. 

In  the  case  of  both  perishables  and  stor- 
ables.  It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  re- 
move surpluses  or  to  obtain  supplies  for 
storage  or  collateral  programs  by  purchasing 
directly  from  producers  or  intermediate 
processors. 

Conditions  of  support:  The  availability  of 
price  support  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
acceptance  by  farmers  of  reasonable  under- 
takings to  advance  or  accomplish  the  overall 
objectives  of  a  sound  farm  program  In  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  of  their  fellow 
farmers,  such  as: 

(a)  The  observance  of  minimum  and 
sound  soil  conservation  practices; 

( b )  Compliance  with  or  adoption  of  what- 
ever programs  are  found  necessary  to  curtail 
wasteful  production  or  disorderly  marketing 
(such  measures  as  acreage  allotments,  mar- 
keting quotas  and  marketing  agreements 
which  may  t)e  adopted  from  time  to  time 
through  referendums  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  terms  of  specific  legis- 
lation such  as  is  now  on  the  statute  books); 

(c)  The  limitation  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  to  a  defined  volume  of  production 
on  each  farm — a  volume  high  enough  to  ben- 
efit most  farms  but  one  which  will  not  en- 
courage the  development  of  extremely  large 
Industrialized  farming. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  37,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
similar  treatment  be  given  to  the  portion 
of  Mr.  Brannan's  testimony  printed  on 
that  page,  as  I  have  marked  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Price-support  methods:  Commodity  loans 
and  purchase  agreements  are  methods  well 
adapted  to  the  support  of  storable  commod- 
ities which  can  be  carried  over  without  proc- 
essing for  a  number  of  marketing  years  If 
necessary.  Storables  account  for  roughly  25 
percent  of  our  annual  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketings  and  Include  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  grains,  tobacco,  the  oil-seed 
crops,  dry  beans  and  peas.  wool,  and  peanuts. 
These  are  not  all  equally  storable,  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  loans  and  purchase 
agreements  are  effective  for  all  the  commod- 
ities on  this  list.     Nevertheless,  It  would  be 
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desirable  to  have  available,  as  a  supplemen- 
tary method,  the  authority  to  make  produc- 
tion payments  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  nonstorables — products  which  are 
either  highly  perishable  or  which  can  be 
stored  only  at  heavy  expense — Include  fruits, 
vegetables,  meat  animals,  milk,  butterfat, 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  account  for  roughly 
75  percent  of  cash  farm  receipts.  Produc- 
tion of  these  commodities  Is  geared  largely 
to  domestic  demand,  and  this  demand  fluc- 
tuates with  employment,  wages,  and  other 
(actors  which  change  mass  purchasing  power. 
We  can  hope  to  Increase  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  all  or  most  of  these  products  In  a 
healthy  economic  climate. 

When  It  Is  necessary  to  apply  supports  to 
tjxj  of  these  nonstorable  commodities  I  rec- 
oaunend  that  we  rely  mainly  upon  produc- 
Uon  payments. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  On  the  next  page, 
I  read  this  portion  of  Mr.  Brannan's 
statement: 

Under  this  system  the  farmer  would  be 
paid  In  cash  the  difference  between  the  sup- 
port standard  for  commodities  which  he 
produced  and  the  average  selling  price  for 
those  commodities  In  the  marketplace.  Be- 
cause the  pajrments  would  go  directly  to  the 
farmer  it  would  be  an  efficient  support  op- 
eration. 

In  another  place  on  that  same  p>age 
Mr.  Brannan  stated : 

It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  use  of 
production  payments  must  be  qualified  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  extremely 
depressed  i^-lces  in  the  marketplace  or  a 
wasteful  use  of  soil  resources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Brannan's  statement  on  p>age 
39  that  I  have  marked  be  included  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Failure  to  provide  for  adjustments  in  pro- 
duction may  result  In  burdensome  surpluses 
as  well  as  continued  unwise  use  of  much  of 
our  soil  resources. 

In  view  of  the  significant  changes  that 
have  taken  place  In  the  total  volume  and  In 
the  pattern  of  agricultural  production,  there 
Is  a  need  to  reexamine  our  adjustment  poli- 
cies and  programs  in  order  to  Insure  that  they 
realistically  meet  the  problems  that  He 
ahead.  In  making  this  reexamination,  care- 
ful consideration  must  be  given  to  providing 
a  combination  of  production  and  marketing 
sdjustment  measures  to  balance  supplies 
with  demand,  giving  producers  an  opportu- 
nity to  contribute  to  farm  Income  stabiliza- 
tion, and  providing  reasonable  limits  to  the 
Government's  financial  assistance.  My  sug- 
gestions regarding  these,  by  commodity 
groups,  are  outlined  below: 

Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
should  continue  to  be  available  or  be  pro- 
vided for  commodities  such  as  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  corn,  and  peanuts  with  Im- 
provements based  on  experience. 

Whenever  acreage  allotments  or  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect  on  corn,  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  should  be  avall- 
sWe  for  use  on  other  feed  grains  and  pos- 
sibly rye.  Such  authorities  are  needed  for 
additional  commodities,  such  as  soybeans, 
flaxseed,  and  dry  edible  beans. 

The  legislation  should  provide  for  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quotas  and  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  for  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  tree  nuts.  Producers  of  any  one  of  these 
commodities  should  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate tools  to  develop  a  program  which 
would  maintain  or  esUbllsh  balance  between 


supplies  and  demand,  thereby  providing  a 
basis  for  price  and  Income  stabilization. 

The  time  may  come  when  marketing 
quotas  or  similar  feasible  devices  may  be 
desirable  for  meat  animals,  dairy  products, 
poultry  and  eggs,  although  the  need  for  Im- 
proving the  diets  of  consumers  and  for  en- 
couraging conservation  farming  would  not 
so  dictate  at  this  time.  For  fiuld  milk,  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders  should  be 
continued. 

Eligibility  of  a  producer  for  participation 
In  the  t>eneflt8  of  any  price  support  program 
should  be  conditioned  upon  compliance  with 
or  adoption  of  applicable  programs  of  pro- 
duction adjustment,  marketing  quotas  or 
agreements,  and  the  carrying  out  of  reason- 
able conservation  practice  requirements. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Brannan  then 
made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  a  limitation 
proposed .     He  said : 

A  further  limit  on  the  extent  of  support  Is 
necessary  If  the  public  is  not  to  provide 
financial  encouragement  for  the  continued 
development  of  extremely  large-scale.  In- 
dustrialized farming. 

The  program  I  have  presented  is  designed 
to  raise  the  efficiency  with  which  resources 
are  used  in  agriculture.  But  our  emphasis 
upon  efficiency  must  not  be  followed  in  dis- 
regard of  maintaining  a  strong  and  self- 
reliant  rural  population  in  America.  In  my 
opinion,  we  would  be  wrong  to  allow  our 
programs  to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
coiu-age  the  concentration  of  our  farmland 
into  fewer  and  fewer  hands. 

Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if  those  who 
diafted  the  pending  bill  originally,  and 
before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
written  his  two  self-limiting  letters, 
realized  that  they  were  not  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  limitation  of  discretion  and 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  quote  from  page  40.  as  follows: 

As  one  means  of  Implementing  this  con- 
clusion. I  suggest  that  the  production  of  a 
farm  In  excess  of  a  predetermined  amount 
be  not  eligible  for  price  support. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  commodities 
per  farm  eligible  for  support.  It  is  suggested 
that  we  establish  a  common  unit  of  measure- 
ment applicable  to  all  agricultural  commodi- 
ties on  which  price  supports  may  reasonably 
be  expected  at  some  time.  I  am  suggesting 
a  "comparative  unit,"  which  would  be  equal 
to  10  bushels  of  corn,  almost  8  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  a  little  more  than  60  pounds  of 
cotton.  The  equivalent  In  other  crops  or 
commodities  may  be  quickly  computed  by 
relating  their  value  to  the  value  of  corn  ac- 
cording to  prices  used  in  the  price-support 
standard.  This  Is  elaborated  upon  In  the 
attached  table,  exhibit  D. 

It  is  then  suggested  that  not  more  than 
1.800  comparative  units  per  farm  l>e  eligible 
for  support.  Tlie  effect  would  be  about  as 
follows:  The  operators  of  all  farms,  no  mat- 
ter how  large,  would  receive  benefits  of  the 
price-support  program  to  the  extent  of  1,800 
units  of  the  commodities  grown  on  that 
farm.  Farms  which  produce  In  excess  of 
1,800  units  would  not  enjoy  support  on  the 
excess.  This  would  exclude  part  of  the 
production  on  approximately  2  percent  of 
the  farms  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  other  statements  of  the 
same  sort.  However,  I  believe  that  per- 
haps the  best  r^sum^  of  Mr.  Brannan's 
testimony  may  be  foimd  in  his  exhibit 
D,  which  appears  at  page  44  of  the  hear- 
ing record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  exhibit  D.  on  page  44,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this'  point  in  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ExHiBrr  D 

Selected  liat  of  commodities  shotping  quan- 
tity equivalent  to  1  unit  {10  bushels  of 
com)  valued  at  incom^e  support  standard 
prices 

Quantity 
equivalen  t 

Commodity :  to  1  unit 

Wheat,  l>ushelB 7.  77 

Corn,    bushels 10.00 

Cotton,    pounds 52.16 

Rice,  bushels 6.46 

Peanute,    pounds 154.97 

Tobacco : 

Flue-cured,  pounds 29.68 

Hurley,  i}Ounds 29.44 

Butterfat,   pounds 21.82 

MUk,   whole,   hundredweight 3.46 

Hogs,   hundredweight 0.76 

Eggs,    dozen 31.88 

Chickens,  pounds 50.34 

Flaxseed,  bushels 3.40 

Soybeans,    bushels 5.75 

Beans,  dry,  edible,  hundredweight-       1.73 

Potatoes,  bushels 9.  18 

Beef  cattle,  hundredweight 0.  86 

Lambs,    hundredweight 0.79 

Oats,    bushels 17.70 

Barley,  bushels 11.97 

Apples,  bushels 5.59 

Wool,    pounds 29.32 

Oranges,    boxes 7.46 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  reason  I  have  gone  to  this  length  is 
to  have  Senators  realize  that  as  to  these 
commodities,  they  are  treading  the  same 
path  that  Mr.  Brannan  trod,  but  that 
they  are  not  observing  the  principal 
limitation  which  he  stated  time  and  time 
again  in  his  testimony  to  be  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  such  a  program  in  order  to 
make  it  at  all  fair,  unless  the  farm  pro- 
gram of  this  Nation  was  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  large-scale,  industrialized 
farming  to  the  detriment  of  the  family 
farm. 

It  is  true  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill, 
after  this  question  was  raised,  secured 
from  the  present  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture the  statements  in  his  two  letters, 
which  appear  in  the  Record  and  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

That  does  not  change  the  vice  of  the 
proposed  legislation  at  all  in  this  re- 
gard, because  this  Is  an  open  invita- 
tion for  other  groups,  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  from  time  to  time,  to 
come  in  and  request  of  us  the  same  kind 
of  authorization  that  we  will  have  given, 
if  we  pass  the  pending  bill,  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  agricultural  production 
in  our  Nation. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Sen- 
ate, which  has  turned  down  repeatedly 
and  by  huge  margins  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  any  real  approach  to  the 
Brannan  plan,  would  approve  the  pend- 
ing bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now, 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  so  gravely 
violates  a  very  clear  principle  of  pay- 
ment limitation  which  even  Mr.  Brannan 
admitted  must  be  placed  on  his  program 
if  it  were  to  be  at  all  fair  to  the  agri- 
cultural producers  who  are  affected  by 
it. 
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May  IS 


Let  us  see  what  Secretary  Freeman 
had  to  say  on  this  same  subject  matter. 
I  shall  quote  from  the  record  with  refer- 
ence to  his  discussion  of  this  subject 
when  it  came  up. 

First  I  shall  read  a  prorision  found  in 
section  2,  subsection  (d),  on  page  3  of 
the  printed  bill,  which  reaids  as  follows: 

Such  portion  of  the  support  price  tot  any 
feed  grain  included  In  the  acreage  diver- 
sion program  as  the  Secretary  determines 
desirable  to  assiire  that  the  benefits  of  the 
price  support  and  diversion  programs  inure 
primarily  to  those  producers  who  cooperate 
In  reducing  their  acreage  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  through  pay- 
ments in  kind. 

I  noted  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  able  chairman  of 
the  committee,  In  making  his  fine  pres- 
entation of  this  subject  matter,  read 
this  same  portion  of  the  bill  and  said 
that  it  declares  what  the  purpose  of  the 
action  lA.  It  does  disclose  it.  He  was 
correct.  Enough  was  to  be  paid  by  way 
of  compensatory  pasmaents  or  bonuses, 
and  subtracted  from  the  support  price 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  to  persuade  what- 
ever number  of  people  he  had  deter- 
mined in  his  discretion  it  was  necessary 
to  persviade.  to  enter  into  the  program. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  its  being  there. 
That  is  the  reason  it  is  unlimited.  Re- 
membering now  that  he  was  being  ex- 
amined on  this  siibject  before  he  wrote 
these  two  letters,  it  might  be  well  to 
quote  from  the  questions  propounded  to 
him  and  from  his  own  comment  as  to 
what  his  observations  were  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
looper]  asked  the  Secretary  a  question. 
Disregarding  the  early  part  of  it,  I  read 
the  pertinent  part,  as  follows: 

Do  you  as  Secretary  have  complete  dis- 
cretion to  decide  how  much  of  the  pay- 
ments will  be  compensatory  or,  let  mb  say, 
Brannan  type  pajrments?  Would  you  agree 
that  the  bUl,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
for  Instance  permit  you  to  set  the  loan  rate 
at  50  cents  a  bushel  and  the  compensatory 
rate  at  75  cents  a  bushel  If  you  wanted  to? 
I  am  not  asking  you  whether  you  would 
or  not,  but  I  say,  would  It  permit  you  to  do 
so? 

The  Secretary  said:   "I  believe  so." 
Then  the  second  question  was: 

Would  it  permit  you  to  set  the  loan  rate 
at  zero  a  bushel  and  the  cofnpensatory 
payment  at  25  cents  a  byshel  or  a  dollar  or 
something  else? 

Secretary  Fmexmak.  I  think  so. 

Senator  HiCKENLOopxa.  Tou  would  have 
that  discretion  from  sero  to  basically  what- 
ever you  wanted  to  put  It?  So  you  could 
go  to  aero  If  you  were  so  minded?" 

This  Is  the  complete  answer  of  the 
Secretary  on  that  p>olnt : 

The  mix  between  the  acreage  diversion 
payments  and  the  price  support  payments  Is 
Intentlcmally  left  rather  bro«d  for  reastHis 
that  I  related  In  response  to  the  question 
from  the  Senator  from  Delaware  this  morn- 
ing. 

I  continue  to  quote: 

Senator  Hicxsn.oof'CR.  Tea.  Now,  do  you 
think  that  that  complete  discretion,  from 
zeto  on  up,  Is  the  kind  of  a  discretion  that 
really  Congress  ought  to  lodge  in  a  Secre- 
tary? 


This  Is  the  answer  of  Secretary  Free- 
man: 

I  think  It  is  a  modest  discretion  when  It 
is  considered  In  terms  of  the  four  comers 
of  the  law,  the  development  of  this  program, 
the  new  dimension  to  which  it  will  move 
when  we  have  eliminated  aurplusea. 

I  merely  wish  to  have  the  Rccokd  show 
very  clearly  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture— and  I  respect  him;  he  is  frank; 
he  came  right  out  with  what  he  was 
talking  about — said: 

I  think  it  is  a  modest  discretion  when  It 
Is  considered  In  terms  of  the  four  corners 
of  the  law,  the  development  of  this  program, 
the  new  dimension  to  which  It  will  move 
when  we  have  eliminated  surpluses. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  very  deliberate 
and  frankly  stated  effort  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  by  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  complete  discretion  to  divide  the 
support  price  which  is  fixed  by  the  bill 
at  anywhere  from  65  to  90  percent  of 
parity,  in  any  two  kinds  of  moieties  that 
he  wishes,  so  long  as  they  total  the  price 
support  which  was  announced.  But 
those  two  moieties  are  completely  differ- 
ent. One  is  the  loan  value  from  which 
the  CXX;  resale  price  would  be  computed; 
the  other  is  the  fixed  so-called  compen- 
satory payment,  which  is  included  as  a 
persuader.  I  remember  that  in  World 
War  I — and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wiH  remember  this — there 
were  certain  devices  in  the  Armed  Forces 
which  were  called  persuaders.  Here  is  a 
persuader  which  Is  being  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  so  that  he 
could  set  as  much  of  this  total  price  sup- 
port as  a  come  along  persuader  to  get 
all  of  the  acreage  into  the  diversion  pro- 
gram as  he  feels  should  be  there.  I  think 
it  is  so  unlimited  as  not  to  require  any 
further  discussion. 

I  read  further  from  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman: 

Actually,  tlM  support  price  in  this  blU  Is 
between  65  and  00.  And  then  the  payment 
adjustment.  In  connection  with  that  support 
price,  is  left  to  the  dlscreUon  of  the  Secre- 
tary, which  ts  the  only  change,  where  pre- 
viously it  was  18  cents. 

It  was  not  only  a  change;  but  I  agree 
with  the  Secretary  that  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal change.  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
that  that  is  the  case.  But  the  Secretary 
continued : 

So  this  Is  actually  not  a  very  significant 
change. 

I  disagree.    It  was  a  very  great  change. 

Any  person,  no  matter  how  spleiKlid 
his  objective,  how  fine  his  character,  how 
genial  his  disposition,  who  thinks  this 
was  not  a  substantial  change  or  a  signifi- 
cant change,  when  he  was  asking  that 
Congress  give  him.  instead  of  the  18-cent 
limitation  for  the  fixing  of  the  so-called 
bonus  payment,  an  absolute,  unlimited 
discretion  and  authority,  as  he  has  al- 
ready stated,  must  understand  where  we 
are  going  If  we  pass  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickd- 
LOOPKB]  upon  that  exchange  having  been 
completed,  asked  the  Secretary  this  ques- 
tion: 

Well,  would  you  object  to  them  retaining 
It  as  It  was  originally? 


That  is.  the  18  cents. 
Secretary  Freeman  replied : 


1  think  I  would  feel  very  strongly  th»t 
It  Is  Important  that  the  amount  of  dlacra. 
tlon,  which  was  the  product  of  some  verr 
very  careful  thought  and  review  and  h^.' 
Ings  should  remain  as  it  Is  on 

Senator  HicKEtn-oorra.  You  mean  as  it  Is 
In  the  bill  we  are  considering? 

Secretary  PazzMAit.  As  It  now  sUnds  In 
the  bill  before  you;  yes. 

Senator  HicKEifLoopoi.  Well,  then,  It  must 
be  a  significant  change  from  the  other  blUT 

Secretary  FaxniAN.  Well,  that  Is  a  qow. 
tlon  of  definition,  I  suppoee.  I  would  sav 
It  Is  Important.  ' 

And  I  do  not  think  that  the  Increased 
discretion.  In  and  at  Itself,  Is  a  great  del*, 
gatlon  of  authority,  by  no  means. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  did 
not  regard  that  as  a  very  great  delega- 
tion  of  authority  or  a  very  great  depar- 
ture from  anything  Congress  has  ever 
done  before,  could  not  have  been  think- 
ing very  carefully  before  he  made  that 
reply. 

Then  the  Secretary  ended  with  this 
statement: 

I  think  It  Is  well  within  the  normal  coo- 
gresslonal  delegation  of  discretion. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  within  the  nomul 
scope    of    delegation    of    discretion,     i 
know  that  we  in  the  Senate  have  never 
delegated  such  discretion  to  anyone  in 
this  field.     I  do  not  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  even  to  consider  it  now, 
particularly  when,  by  these  letters,  it 
has  become  clear  at  last  that  the  Secre- 
:ary  does  not  intend  to  go  higher  than 
fie  18  cents  now  fixed  by  existing  law. 
There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
does  not  realize  that  the  blU  should  not 
have  been  drawn  in  the  way  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us.    But  it  is  stated — and  I  am 
sure  Secretary  Freeman  would  meet  hli 
commitment — that  the  Secretary  is  com- 
mitted to  not  go  above  18  cents  in  1964 
and  1965.    I  believe  there  are  Senators 
who  wotild  not  agree  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  likely  to  be  functioning 
in  1965.    We  all  hope  that  he  will  be  weU 
and  happy;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  hope  that  he  will  still  be  functioning 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.     But  there 
will  be  an  election  between  now  and  then. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  very  clear  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot  give  a 
commitment  binding  u[>on  anyone  else 
than  himself.     I   believe  this  commit- 
ment is  completely  binding  on  him.    I 
hope  that  not  only  will  he  serve  out  his 
present  term,  but  also  that  he  will  have 
another  4-year  term;  and  if  he  wants 
others  beyond  that.  I  should  be  glad  to 
sec  him  have  those  terms.     But  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  anyone  who  regarded 
a   conunitment   made   by   the   existing 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  conclusive  on 
all  of  1964.  a  year  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  attained,  and  then  the  year  196S. 
which  will  come  in  the  next  administra- 
tlon,  would  realize  that  we  were  taking 
a  lot  on  faith  if  we  approved  the  proposed 
legislation  in  this  form. 

Senators  have  come  to  me  and  asked. 
"Why  not  let  the  bill  pass  without  your 
opposition?  You  know  the  Secretary 
will  not  exceed  18  cents.  He  has  told 
us  that  now.  We  have  gained  that 
point." 
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We  have  gained  that  point,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. But  that  point  would  not  have 
been  gained,  in  my  humble  Judgment, 
but  for  the  fight  put  up  in  conunittee. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  in  loose 
methods  of  enacting  important  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  livelihood  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  in  businesses 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  shall  prob- 
ably have  further  remarks  to  make  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  However,  I  see 
present  at  this  time  certain  Senators 
wbo  wish  to  speak.  So  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  a  conclusion  my  remarks  of  to- 
day by  asking  that  certain  excerpts  from 
the  minority  views  on  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro.  in  connection 
with  my  remarks.  In  fact,  I  shall  read 
for  the  Record  items  1  and  2,  which  I 
believe  to  be  of  particular  importance. 
In  letters  written  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  it  is  claimed  that  these  points 
have  been  met.  In  fact,  such  letters 
constitute  an  admission  that  this  meas- 
ure is  unsound;  that  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  letters  were  written  in  an 
attempt  to  Justify  the  passage  of  this 
unseemly  measure  in  the  form  in  which 
it  now  exists. 

I  now  read  from  the  minority  views: 

CHANGES  IN  H.R.  4997  ntOM  THC  1963  FEED 
GSAIN  PROGRAM 

HJl.  4997  Is  basically  a  2-year  extension  of 
Uie  1963  feed  grain  program  with  the  fol- 
lowing major  changes : 

(1)  The  Secretary  Is  given  discretion  to 
set  the  direct  payment  and  the  loan  at  any 
combination  that  will  result  In  a  level  of 
support  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  would  permit  the  Secretary  wide-open 
discretion  to  substantially  lower  the  loan 
rate  and  dramatically  raise  the  compensa- 
tory payment  rate.  This  action  would  auto- 
maUcally  lower  the  resale  price  of  surplus 
grains  held  by  CCC.  and  thus  add  a  new 
confusing  factor  to  artificially  depress  market 
prices. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the 
latter  portion  of  paragraph  (1 ) .  At  this 
time  I  shall  not  expand  on  that  point; 
but  I  read  that  part  again: 

This  action  would  automatically  lower  the 
resale  price  of  surplus  grains  held  by  CCC, 
and  thus  add  a  new  confusing  factor  to  arti- 
ficially depress  market  prices. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  given  discretion  to 
set  the  percentage  of  diversion  required  In 
order  for  the  producer  to  qualify  for  price 
support  (up  to  60  percent). 

Mr.  Piesident,  from  remarks  which 
have  been  made  today  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELtxNDERl,  I  understand  that  another 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
gives  us  assurance  that  in  connection 
with  that  matter,  he  will  not  require  more 
than  a  20  percent  diversion  for  compU- 
ance  with  the  program?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  have  both 
letters  in  the  Rccord. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  ap- 
preciate his  placing  them  in  the  Rbcord. 
and  I  also  appreciate  the  fact  that  both 
he  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have 
seen  the  soundness  of  the  objections  to 
this  measure  by  those  of  us  who  have  ob- 
jected to  it,  at  least  to  the  degree  that 
they  seek  to  correct — insofar  as  the  Sec- 


retary's letters  could  correct — matters 
in  connection  with  such  legislation  which 
are  so  wrong  that  I  think  that  despite  all 
the  good  intentions,  they  would  place  us 
on  the  road  to  complete  governmental 
domination  and  control  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  adverting  to 
my  own  State.  I  believe  Florida  is  ninth 
in  population  in  the  Nation,  and  our  ag- 
ricultural production  is  somewhat  in  ex- 
cess of  $800  million,  as  compared  with  an 
agricultural  income  of  several  billion 
dollars  in  other  States.  Nevertheless, 
Florida  is  a  large  agricultural  State,  and 
this  proposed  legislation  would  have  a 
very  adverse  effect  in  3  resp>ects  on  some 
of  our  largest  agricultural  industries. 

First,  we  are  so  far  removed  from  the 
average  place  of  production  that  we  have 
to  add  an  average  of  20  cents  a  bushel  in 
order  to  obtain  sufficient  grain  to  supply 
our  needs.  We  used  to  import  60  percent 
of  our  feed  and  that  percentage  now  has 
become  more,  since  these  diversion  pro- 
grams have  been  under  way. 

Second,  we  have  to  pay  the  added  cost 
of  12  cents  a  bushel  which  has  applied  to 
this  whole  industry,  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
grams of  1961  and  1962. 

Third — and  this  Is  something  which 
Senators  may  lose  sight  of — we  have  lost 
a  great  deal  of  the  acreage  for  local 
production,  said  that  acreage  must  be  re- 
placed by  grain  coming  in  at  the  full 
market  price,  with  our  freight  differen- 
tial added  to  it,  and  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  cost  which  has  resulted  from  these 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  legislation  is  regional  legisla- 
tion and  is  class  legislation,  and  reflects 
unnecessary  losses  and  hardships,  in 
varying  degrees,  up>on  our  State  and 
other  States  similarly  situated. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  not 
attempt  to  have  proposed  legislation  of 
this  kind  enacted,  and  more  particularly 
when  it  would  seek  to  establish — for  the 
first  time  in  our  agricultural  program — a 
precedent  of  unlimited  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  con- 
nection with  the  fixing  of  compensatory 
payments  or  bonus  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  shall  not  take 
this  proF>osed  step.  For  that  reason,  I 
object  strongly  to  the  proposed  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  biU  (HH.  2440)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  fiscal  year  1964 


for  procurement,  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft,  missile, 
and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows :    - 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HH. 
2440)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  reconunend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following:  "That  funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year 
1964  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement,  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  and  naval  vessels,  as  authorized  by 
law,  in  amounts  as  follows: 

' '  PHOClTSElCEIfT 

"Aircraft 
"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army,  (503,600,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  (1,938,- 
700.000;  for  the  Air  Force.  93.448,600,000. 

"Miasilea 
"For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  (565.700,000; 
for  the  Navy.  (1.107,300.000;   for  the  Marine 
Corps.  (14.700.000;  for  the  Air  Force,  (2,177,- 
000,000. 

"Naval  vessels 

"For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  (2,159,- 
600.000. 

"RESEARCH    DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,   AND 
EVALUATIOW 

"Aircraft 

"For  aircraft:  For  the  Army,  (79,748,000; 
for  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps), 
(198.083.000;  for  the  Air  Force,  (676,986,000, 
of  which  amount  (363.700,000  Is  authorized 
only  for  research,  development,  and  test  of 
the  RS-70. 

"Missiles 

"For  missiles:  For  the  Army,  (559,301.000; 
for  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine  Corps). 
(572.433.000;  for  the  Air  Force  (1,028,332,000. 

"Naval  vessels 

"For  naval  vessels:  For  the  Navy,  (284,- 
208,000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Carl  Vinson. 
L.  Mendel  Rivkbs, 
Philip  J.  Philbzn. 
F.  Edward  HCbekt, 
Leslie  C.  Akkmdb, 
Leon  H.  Qavin, 
WALTca  Nosblad, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port relates  to  the  authorization  bill  for 
military  jMrocuremait  and  research  and 
develoiwaait.  The  representatiyes  of  the 
two  bodies  came  to  an  agreement  on 
Friday  on  the  bill. 

The  ctmferees  have  agreed  on  a  bill 
that  totals  $15314^91,000.  This  Is  $362,- 
800,000  more  than  the  Senate  version  of 
the  blU  and  $542,100,000  less  than  the 
House  version.  The  amount  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  was  $15.- 
358.691,000,  so  the  conference  recom- 
mendation is  $44,400,000  less  than  the 
amovmt  sought  by  the  Department. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills  provided 
$363,700,000  in  authorization  for  the 
further  development  of  the  RS-70  air- 
craft that  the  Department  did  not  re- 
quest. The  congressional  reduction  in 
the  programs  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment, therefore,  amoimts  to  $408,100,000. 

I  have  a  tabulation  that  compares  the 
amounts  sought  by  the  Department  with 
amounts  approved  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  bills  and  the  amounts  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees.  This  tabulation 
shows  separately  the  amounts  involved 
for  procurement  and  for  research  and 
development  on  aircraft,  missiles,  and 
naval  vessels. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tab- 
ulation be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
$362.8  million  in  restoration  of  Senate 


cuts  asreed  by  the  Senate  conferees, 
$83  million  is  for  Iroquois  helloopters: 
$23.8  mllUoQ  is  for  Chinook  heUoopters; 
and  $15  million  is  a  partlal<>  restoration 
of  the  $30  million  reduction  the  Senate 
had  made  in  the  Pershing  missile  au- 
thorizatioti. 

On  naval  aircraft  tjrpes,  the  Senate 
had  made  reductions  of  $117.3  million 
on  seven  tjrpes  of  aircraft.  The  confer- 
ees restored  these  reductions  except  for 
the  $13  million  reduction  in  the  P4B  pro- 
gram and  a  $7  million  reduction  for  the 
TC4B.  The  Senate  also  receded  from  a 
reduction  of  $10.5  million  in  naval  air- 
craft modifications  and  spares  and  a  re- 
duction of  $12.2  million  in  the  SUBROC 
missile  procurement  program. 

<Xi  the  Air  Force  program  the  con- 
ferees made  a  partial  restoration  of  Sen- 
ate reductions  in  the  F4C  and  the  RF4C 
prociu-ement  program.  The  amount  re- 
stored is  $42  million  for  P4C  procure- 
ment and  $42.3  million  for  the  RP4C 
procurement.  Also  restored  were  Sen- 
ate reductions  of  $35.3  million  in  "below 
the  line"  items  of  procurement,  such  as 
modifications  and  spares. 

In  the  Air  Force  missile  program  the 
Senate  receded  from  a  reduction  of 
$67.6  million  in  the  procurement  of 
Minuteman  missiles  and  $8.2  million  for 
modifications  and  spares. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  procurement  and  research  authori- 
zation agreed  to  by  the  conferees  is  a 
sound  one.  While  it  provides  less  than 
the  Department  had  requested.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  reductions  will  not 
adversely  affect  our  defense.  I  urge 
that  the  report  be  approved. 


May  23 
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Aircritft: 

Army 

Nary  sad 

Atr  Foroe. 

MlsBfles: 

Army 

Strj _. 

Marine  Corps... 

Air  Force 

Naval  vessels:  Navy. 


Marin*  Corps.. 


Roqaested. 

flaeal  year 

IW« 
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Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation: 
Aircraft: 

Army. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps ""'.. 

Air  Force 
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Army. 


Navy  and  Marine  Corps.. 
Air  Force. 


Naval  vessels:   Navy. 

Subtotal 

Total. 
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107.300 
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House 


822.100 
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471.  W) 
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676.  MM 
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572,433 
1.028.332 
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l^  314. 3*1 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  RS-70  was  finally 
treated? 

Mr.  RUSSSUi.  It  was  retained  in  the 
bill.  Both  bodies  had  agreed  to  the  simi 
of  $363.7  million  to  be  earmarked  for  the 
RS-70'8.  That  item  was  not  in  con- 
ference. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  both  Houses  have 
agreed  to  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  In  the  confer- 
ence report 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIKLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


The 


The      PRESIDINO      OFFICER, 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roll.  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  io- 
ceedings  imder  the  quonmi  call  may  h» 
dispensed  with.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURinq 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mawstikld.  and  by 
tmanimous  consent,  the  Subcocnmltttt 
on  Agricultural  Production.  Marketing 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow,  to  consider  dairy 
legislation. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  13.  1963.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (8 J 
Res.  39)  designating  the  week  of  May 
30-26.  1963.  as  NaUonal  Actors'  Equitr 
Week.  ' 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  24  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. May  14. 1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  13, 1963: 

Robert  C.  Strong,  of  Pennxylrania,  a  lyy- 
elgn  SerTlce  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  Iraq. 

In  th«  Navt 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  tbe 
line  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons  therefor  as  prm'lded  by  law: 

Bruce  W.  Ounkle 
Gerard  O.  Johnson 
Roy  L.  Welch 

Tralan  Benchea  (midshipmen.  Naval  Acad- 
emy) to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the  line 
of  the  Navy  (special  duty  communicaUons) 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  In  the  line  of  the  Nsvy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Louis  J.  Boos 
Alvln  L.  Pranson 
Jerry  D.  OUbert 

The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  per- 
manent ensigns  in  the  Supply  Corps  of  tbe 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlotu  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

Charles  L.  Actls  James  T.  Black 

Richard  D.  Arendt  Paul  R.  Boone 

James  J.  Bell  Gene  S.  Brown 

Thomas  M.  Bettrldge  Thomas  E.  Brown 
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joaeph  R.  Bunch,  Jr. 
David  B.  Butler 
WUllam  P.  Carter 
David  L.  Cutter 
Bruce  E.  Douglas 
James  K.  Foust  ni 
Blcbard     E.     Garabe- 

dlan 
WUllam  W.  Hanklns 
Charles  A.  Hart 
Joseph  F.  Herlng 
frederlck  E.  Hopper 
Oeorge  R.  Hundelt 
Tbomas  M.  Kanaley 
James  D.  Kaufman 
Gary  J.  Kunkle 
James  R.  Larson 
Clarence  M.  Lawyer 
Paul  M.  Lehner 
Harold  O.  Lutz.  Jr. 
Charles  R.  McCall 
Iliomas  M.  McOinnls 

Jr. 
Jerry  L.  Mclntyre 


James  M.  McMonagle 
Walter  J.  ICaurer 
Charles  B.  Ifeador 
Gerald  B.  ICtindy 
Charles  O.  ICurpby 
James  J.  O'DosineU 
Bruce  A.  PhUIipo 
Richard  W.  Rew 
WUllam  J.  Roberta 
■dward  L.  Romlg 
David  O.  Rutherford 
Christopher  C.  Scbul- 

ler 
Robert  A.  Severance 
John  ■.  SockweU  III 
Rheuble  A.  Spring 
Robert  M.  Strickland, 

Jr. 
Joel  K.  Swlnt 
James  F.  T>onjum 
John   J.  Tracy 
William  T.  Wilkens 
Joe  R.  Stafford 
Raymond  H.  Schudder 


The  foUowlng-named  Naval  Reserve  Ofll- 
oors'  Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  perma- 
nent ensigns  In  the  ClvU  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

■dwln  R.  Barnes  Thomas  C.  McKee 

Kenneth  P.  Battalle     Richard  L.  Myers 
Oamett      F.      Beden-Evangeloe  C. 
baugh  Orfanedes 

Gary  E.   Bremer  David  H.  Ross 

Lee  W.  Buckwalter       Terry  V.  Rankin 

James  T.  Robinson,  Jr. 

Roger  G.  Schroeder 


Kagene  J.  Clancy 
Robert  L.  Davis 


Kenneth  E.  Hendrlck- Dennis  R.  Slaughter 

son  Robert  L.  Snyder 

Peter  O.  Jullano  John  F.  Thimes 

Kenneth  C  Kelley  Wilfred  J.  Vaudreull, 

John  C.  ICcKenna  Jr. 

Philip  M.  Young  (Naval  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  candidate)  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  (engineering 
doty),  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  graduates  from  Navy 
enlisted  sclenUflc  education  program  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
Tided  by  law: 

Louis  N.  Anclaux  Rex  E.  Himt 

David  J.  Coker  Robert  F.  Ward 

Bobby  V.  Haasler 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
■.  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Joseph  P.  Kerwln 

Philip  I.  Wagner 

Herman  P.  Wlntrlch 

The  following-named   (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers)   to  be   permanent  lieutenants   in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Raymond  F.  Austin.      Boyd  L.  Harris 


Larry  A.  Huntslnger 
Camme  J.  MaravaUl 
John  B.  Webster 


Jr. 
Richard  J.  Cavallaro 
Robert  B.  Faust 
Arthur  D.  Hagan 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  Ueutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Norman  J.  Co  wen 

Frederick  D.  L«wls 

David  J.  McMahon 

Marcus  McHenry.  limited  duty  officer,  to 
be  reverted  to  a  permanent  chief  warrant 
officer,  W-4,  In  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  oflloers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
Indicated : 


To  be  commander  a,  line 
John  W.  Harden  Edwin  R.  Jenka 

Richard  F.  Schumaker  Harvey  B.  Jones 


John  B.  OrU&n 
Harold  B.  Boaz 
Peter  Delia  Rocca 
Eudore  A.  Forcler 
Rollln  F.  Heassler 
Laurence  D.  Egan 
Homer  A.  Glddens 
John  R.  Shannon 
Robert  P.  Javlns 
Howard  A.  Westphal 
EmUe  R.  Oemoeu,  Jr. 
Gordon  E.  Kaufman 
Frederick  S.  Butz 
Raymond  A.  Kulig 
Robert  L.  Moore 
Elwood  Vaughan 
Theodore  F.  Drag 
Kenneth  Richardson 


Robert  F.  Jonc 
Anthony  S.  Crelder 
Robert  Gllmour,  Jr. 
Fred  R.  Crumbaugh, 

Jr. 
Elmer  H.  Earnhardt 
Joseph  E.  Sullivan 
Robert  G.  Langland 
Robert  B.  SUckles 
James  D.  Dodge 
Alfred  V.  Boutin 
Howard  W.  Carr 
David  E.  HUton 
James  D.  Moore 
John  L.  Murphy 
Howard  W.  Masterman 
Lewis  J.  Polansky 
Donnle  W.  Huckaby 


James  E.  Plowden,  Jr.  Edward  O.  Jones 


George  Wilder,  Jr. 
Champ  C.  Mulligan 
Daniel  B.  DeUy 
Lester  D.  Carter 
Edward  O.  Crosby 
Royal  D.  Berg 
Carl  B.  Kole 
David  L.  Miller 
John  B.  Nichols 
Hugh  A.  Cleveland 
Clayton  F.  Johnson 
WUlle  W.  Harris 
Nathan  H.  King 
Laurence  G.  Brooks 
Warren  "L"  Clary 
Clayton  W.  Merrill 


Charles  R.  SuUenger 
Llewellyn  E.  Jalbert 
John  S.  Tuttle 
Louis  C.  Hambley 
Woodson  P.  Bremer 
Chesley  W.  Rlchey 
James  D.  March 
Kenneth  S.  Dick 
Charles  E.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Theodore  C.  Gavett 
James  M.  Pamell 
Lawrence  O.  Nasset 
William  F.  Harris 
Benjamin  O.  Sailors 
Reld  E.  Coble 
Ray  W.  Selwert 


Kenneth  L.  Shurtleff   George  8.  Schlemmer 


Kenneth  W.  Scott 
Adolph  J.  Furtek 
John  F.  Rule 
Frank  W.  Warrick 
Paul  St.  Jeme 


Leonard  W.  Cushlng 
Donald  Oalther 
Paul  H.  Winiams 
Hubert  D.  Gano 
Leotuu-d  F.  Bathel 


Andrew  F.  Bevm 
Emlln  N.  Brown,  Jr. 


To  be  commanders.  Supply  Corp$ 
Eugene  O.  Greene         William  8.  Wright 
MartU  O.  MattlU 
Byron  Usklevlch 
James  F.  Armlln 

To  be  commanders,  Civil  Engineer  Corps 

Herron  Oldham 
Johnnie  C.  Dennis 

In  thi  Marink  Corps 

The  following-named  (Army  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law : 

James  R.  Harper 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Thomas  R.  Balsley        Ted  Lopuszynakl 
Francis  J.  Basso,  Jr.      Eugene  A.  Lynch 
Gordon  D.  Batcheller  William  D.  Major 
Richard  P.  Carlisle       John  T.  Marshall 


John  J.  Carr 
WUllam  A.  Cotl 
Robert  A.  Courte- 

manche 
Oliver  J.  Crews,  Jr. 
Douglas  A.  Crowe 
John  E.  Dlcklns 
Thomas  P  Donnelly 
WUllam  R.  Dudman 
Richard  VI.  Ellison 
Floyd  S.  Glordanl 
Thomas  E.  Onlbus 
Oeorge  W.  Gore 
Peter  Oraebner 
Terry  K.  Harris 
Charles  B.  Hartzell 
James  A.  Hatchett 


Paul  Morlgeau,  Jr. 
Barry  J.  Murphy 
Bemal  J.  Nlchol.  Jr. 
WUllam  W.  Ogle 
WhUden  S.  Parker 
Bruce  G.  Pearson 
Thomas  H.  Perkins 
Albert  H.  Phillips 
James  E.  QuUl 
Henry  J.  M.  RadcliflTe 
Robert  J.  Regan,  Jr. 
Owen  B.  Renfro 
Patrick  S.  Rogers 
Donald  E.  Santo 
Richard  J.  Sasek 
Robert  W.  Schuasler 
Adolfo  P.  Sgambellurl 


Donnal  E.  Hlltbrunner  Ronald  M.  Shea 
Paul  J.  Hockersmlth  Jerry  L.  Shelton 
Howard  L.  Joselane  Frank  M.  Slovlk 
Richard  8.  Kaye  BUly  J.  Splghts 

Alan  B.  Kehn  Andrew  P.  Taylor 


Nat  H.  Vincent  David  A.  Wyrick 

Robert  E.  WUllamson  Roger  2Senaen 
David  J.  Willis 

The  foUowlng-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  for  temporary  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  first  lieutenant,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
John  F.  Abele  Raymond  A.  List 

Gllt)ert  A.  Bartlett        Brian  M.  Mathews 
William  C.  Bednar,  Jr.  Gerald  L.  McKay 
Dennis  C.  Beyma  Pa\U  D.  McLaughlin 

Robert  W.  Byrd  Edward  H.  Menzer 

Bruce  J.  Campbell  Carroll  W.  Morris 

John  J.  CarroU  John  E.  Reardon 

WUllam  F.  Farrell  HI  Robert  E.  Setser 
Walter  J.  Fleming         John  J.  Sheehan 
Ronald  O.  Gibson         Philip  H.  Torrey  III 
Paul  G.  Grummon        Michael  H.  Vldos 
Glenn  C.  Lawty 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  oflfered  the  following  prayer: 

Colossians  3:  14:  Above  all  these 
things  put  on  love  which  binds  every- 
thing together  in  perfect  harmony. 

Almighty  Gtod,  we  fervently  and  ear- 
nestly beseech  Thee  that  we  may  con- 
stantly covet  and  cultivate  that  finer 
spirit  which  can  transform  the  intrac- 
table heart  of  humanity,  changing  it 
from  hatred  to  love  and  from  ill  will  to 
brotherhood. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are 
frequently  very  selfish  and  supercilious 
in  our  demands  and  try  to  gain  so  much 
from  life  for  ourselves  and  have  little 
concern  about  giving  help  and  happiness 
and  hope  to  others. 

Grant  that  in  character  and  conduct 
we  may  manifest  a  hallowed  respect  for 
the  sanctity  of  human  personality,  what- 
ever our  differences  and  distinctions  may 
be  in  color  and  in  creed. 

Inspire  us  to  discover  and  emphasize 
our  oneness  and  bear  in  mind  tiiat  we 
have  all  been  created  ]n  Thine  icoage 
and  with  a  capacity  to  be  like  Thee  in 
spirit. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  May  9,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  cletics.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
concurrent  resolutions  of  the  following 
titles.  In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  874.  An  act  to  authorize  tbe  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  buildings  required  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint; 

8.  Oon.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  copies  of  the  committee  print,  87th 
Congress,  entitled  "Part  1  of  Concentration 
Ratios  in  Manufacturing  Industry.  1958";  and 

8.  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  report  and  hearings  on 
"State  Department  Secorlty"  Issued  by  its 
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Internal  Security  Subcommittee  during  the 
87th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  20-26.  1963,  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  AIRCRAFT. 
MISSILES.  AND  NAVAL  VESSELS 
FOR  THE  ARMED  FORCES,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1964 

Mr.  VINSON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
2440)  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  re- 
search, develoixnent.  test,  and  evalua- 
tion of  aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  ves- 
sels for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  PROGRAMS 
RELATINO  TO  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  20)  to  pro- 
mote the  coordination  and  development 
of  effective  Federal  and  State  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  As- 
piNALL,  O'Brien  of  New  York.  Morris, 
Saylor,  and  Chknowith. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JED  J. 
JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 

WiCKBRSHAMl. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Judge  Jed  J.  Johnson  passed  away 
May  8,  1963,  it  could  well  be  said  that 
Oklahoma  lost  one  of  its  greatest  public 
servants.  Jed  Johnson  was  a  very  close 
personal  friend  of  mine.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  Congress  with  him. 
The  Johnson's  were  intimate  friends  of 
Mrs.  Wickersham  and  myself. 

Jed  Johnson  was  a  representative  of 
the  people  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
He  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives through  perhaps  two  of  the  most 
perilous  times  this  country  has  ever 
seen— 1927  to  1947— through  a  great 
depression  and  a  world  war. 

The  people  of  his  district  came  fiist 
with  Jed  Johnson.  He  once  got  into  a 
squabble  with  the  late  Harold  Ickes,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Interior,  concerning 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  I  should 
like  to  quote  from  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star, 
of  September  4.  1946.  by  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
with  the  permission  of  the  copyright 
holder.  Hall  Syndicates,  Inc.,  New  York. 

With  the  coming  of  the  war.  Interior 
sought  to  operate  on  as  little  money  as  pos- 


sible. We  thought  we  could  dispense  with 
the  various  Indian  fairs  that  were  being  held 
every  simuner.  Jed  Johnson  agreed,  except 
as  to  the  Anadarko  Fair  held  in  his  congres- 
sional district.  Despite  a  reduction  of  over 
$100,000  in  the  appropriation  that  financed 
Indian  fairs,  in  July  of  1943  he  wired  to  the 
Indian  Service:  "Have  assured  Indians  they 
wUl  receive  at  least  $2,000  and  probably 
$2,500.  Please  bear  in  mind  there  will  be 
another  day."  Without  advising  me,  the 
Indian  Service  yielded  and  Anadarko  held 
the  only  Indian  fair  in  the  country. 

Jed  Johnson  not  only  served  his  con- 
stituents well  while  in  Congress,  but  he 
served  his  fellow  Washington  residents 
by  teaching  a  men's  Bible  class  for  more 
than  17  years.  One  of  his  former  Bible 
class  students  said  in  1944: 

Representative  Johnson  always  impresses 
the  class  with  his  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  the  splendid  style  in  which  he 
presents  his  material.  He  speaks  without 
notes,  but  his  lectures  are  obviously  well 
^  prepared.     He  Is  a  man's  man  in  all  he  does. 

Until  his  death  last  week,  Jed  Johnson 
had  served  ably  since  1947  as  a  judge  in 
the  UjS.  Customs  Court,  upon  appoint- 
ment by  former  President  Han-y  S.  Tru- 
man. Jed  Johnson  served  his  profes- 
sion, his  State,  and  his  God  in  the  most 
able  manner.  I  wish  to  express  my  sym- 
pathies to  the  members  of  his  beloved 
family  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  my 
colleague  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wicker - 
SHAMl  in  this  tribute  to  a  great  Okla- 
homan  and  a  former  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  the  late  Jed  Joseph 
Johnson.  Jed  Johnson  was  my  friend 
for  many  years.  I  knew  him  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Senate  more  than  35  years  ago.  He 
served  the  old  Oklahoma  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  House  for  more 
than  20  years.  At  the  time  of  his  defeat 
in  1946  he  was  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Inte- 
rior. In  my  State  and  elsewhere  he  has 
left  many  monuments  to  his  service.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  job  of  building  up  our 
Indian  schools  and  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Indian  health  and  education. 
He  was  a  devoted  Member  of  the  House. 
Since  1947  he  has  served  with  distinction 
as  a  TJS.  judge  on  the  customs  court.  He 
has  been  eligible  for  retirement  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  he  refused  to  quit  work- 
ing until  the  end. 

Jed  Johnson  has  been  my  friend  over 
the  years.  Mrs.  Albert  and  I  lived  in 
his  house  when  we  were  first  married. 

He  has  left  a  fine  family.  His  son,  Jed 
Johnson.  Jr.,  used  to  work  as  a  page  in 
the  House  after  his  father  had  left  the 
House.  Many  Members  may  also  re- 
member him. 

To  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  Jed  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Albert  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  JasmanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 


May  13 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  frr»i 
Oklahoma?  *"^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues^ 
paying  tribute  to  the  life,  service  and 
memoi-y  of  Jed  Joseph  Johnson  Born 
in  ElUs  County,  Tex..  Ed  Johnson  moved 
to  Oklahoma  in  1888,  attended  its  public 
schools,  and  graduated  in  1915  with  a  de- 
gree in  law  from  the  University  of  Qklal 
homa.  After  postgraduate  work  i^ 
Prance,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Walt- 
ers. Okla.  Seven  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Senate  prepared 
him  for  a  congressional  career  which 
began  in  March  of  1927  and  did  not  end 
until  he  accepted  a  judgeship  on  the  US 
custom  court  in  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  admire  courage 
We  all  respect  patriotism.  We  all  pay 
homage  to  integrity  and  loyalty.  Jed 
Johnson  had  all  of  these  qualities  in 
great  abundance.  He  displayed  them  as 
he  sought,  strove  and  tried  to  represent 
the  State  he  so  greatly  loved.  As  the 
inspired  record  speaks  of  the  disciple 
Barnabas.  Jed  Johson  was  a  "good"  man 
He  was  a  good  man  because  his  life  as  a 
public  servant  was  one  In  which  he  pre- 
formed good  works  and  kind  deeds.  He 
was  a  great  Oklahoman.  The  inspira- 
tion of  the  Great  Plains  was  in  his  being 
The  promise  of  the  soil  was  in  his  char- 
acter. The  very  directness  of  nature  was 
in  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  utterances 
A  great  Oklahoman  and  a  good  person; 
but  most  of  all  Jed  Johnson  was  a  great 
American. 

His  life  was  dedicated  to  America.  He 
was  devoted  to  the  causes  that  have 
made  our  Nation  the  unchallenged  lead- 
er of  the  free  world.  He  was  devoted  to 
progress  and  thus  did  not  fear  new  fields 
and  new  programs.  His  service  in  this 
House  speaks  for  itself  and  the  record 
he  made  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  all 
men.  TYuly,  Jed  Johnson  was  a  giant 
among  Americans. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  wife  and 
fine  family  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. I  am  sure,  however,  they  draw 
consolation  in  knowing  that  his  was  a 
life  well  hved.  that  his  was  a  life  well 
spent.  They  know  that  Jed  Johnson 
would  say  with  the  poet : 

Today  the  journey  U  ended. 

I  have  worked  out  the  mandates  of  fate; 
Naked,  alone,  undefended, 

I  knock  at  the  uttermost  gate. 

Behind  U  life  and  lU  longing. 

Its  trial,  its  trouble,  its  sorrow: 
Beyond  U  the  infinite  morning 

Of  a  day  without  a  tomorrow. 

Lo.   the   gate  swings   wide   at  my   knocking. 

Across  endless  reaches  I  see 
Lost  friends  with  laughter  come  flocking 

To  give  a  glad  welcome  to  me. 

Farewell,  the  maze  has  been  threaded. 

This  Is  the  ending  of  strife: 
Say  not  that  death  should  l>e  dreaded— 

Tls  but  the  beginning  of  life. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  immediately  following  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Jar  man]. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
)g  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ISx.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  frequently  times  when  one  yearns  for 
aof t  words  and  tender  phrases  that  could 
convey  cherished  memories,  warmed  by 
the  sunlight  of  friendship  stored  in  long 
years  of  association,  hard  work,  and  daily 
deeds  and  kindnesses.  Such  a  time  is 
now;  for  my  dear  friend,  the  Honorable 
Jed  Joseph  Johnson,  of  Chickasha,  Okla, 
has  passed  from  oiu-  sight,  bequeathing 
me  a  rich  legacy  of  fond  memories,  wise 
counsel,  and  hearty  laughter. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington  in 
1941,  as  executive  secretary  to  Ross  Riz- 
ley,  I  had  the  wonderful  opportunity  of 
becomini^  well  acquainted  with  Jed,  who 
gave  so  freely  of  his  time,  his  friendship, 
and  his  help. 

Jed  had  that  rare  combination  of 
honesty,  sincerity,  love,  and  humility  to 
make  a  friend  of  everyone  he  came  in 
contact  with,  regardless  of  party  aflUla- 
tioQ  or  personality.  And  these  were  well- 
nourished  qualities  which  he  dally 
tended  and  cultivated. 

They  sprouted  forth  as  he  grew  from 
a  boy's  farm  life  and  public  schooling 
and  progressed  to  law  school  at  the  Uni- 
rersity  of  Oklahoma.  They  waxed  strong 
and  tall  as  he  served  his  country  in 
World  War  I.  Healthy  leaves  sprang 
forth  when  his  experience  broadened 
later  as  an  editor,  a  State  senator,  and 
a  delegate  to  the  annual  Peace  Confer- 
ence of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at 
Paris  in  1927  and  1937,  and  at  Geneva 
In  1929. 

And  then  Jed's  budding  life  blossomed 
into  that  magnificent  flower  of  human 
k>ve  and  understanding  which  inevitably 
was  picked  for  high  public  service.  Jed 
was  elected  to  Congress.  As  a  Demo- 
crat from  our  State  of  Oklahoma,  he 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of  the 
70th  Congress,  and  then  was  reelected  for 
the  nine  succeeding  Congresses,  serving 
18  years  in  alL 

But  Jed's  work  was  not  finished,  and 
the  blossom  was  still  fresh  and  fragrant; 
for  Jed  was  called  to  serve  at  another 
pillar  of  our  American  society.  In  1947. 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Harry 
8.  Truman  to  the  VS.  customs  court 
There  he  diligently  labored  until  his 
passing. 

I  will  never  forget  Jed.  for  his  ideas, 
his  cotmsel,  and  his  contributions  will 
ever  be  alive  in  my  thoughts:  and  both 
Mrs.  Belcher  and  I  extend  our  most 
heartfelt  sionpathy  to  his  wonderful 
wife,  Mrs.  Beatrice  L.  Johnson,  now  of 
New  York  City,  and  to  his  son  and  his 
three  daughters. 

I  could  dwell  for  hours  on  the  Jed  I 
knew,  from  whose  affluent  life  I  gleaned 
■o  much  of  the  sunlight  of  warm  friend- 
ship; but  in  his  case  there  is  no  need,  for 
he  shared  it  freely  with  all. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  on  the  subject  of  the  late 
Honorable  Jed  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Jed  J.  Johnson,  who 
passed  away  in  New  Yoiic  on  May  7,  has 
been  eulogized  by  his  former  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  many  expressions  of  admira- 
tion for  that  distinguished  American. 
Jed  Johnson  served  in  the  House  for 
many  years  and  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body.  He  was 
known  for  his  courage,  his  devotion  to 
the  office  he  filled,  and  his  untiring  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  good  government.  The 
country  has  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 

Judge  Johnson  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  knew  him  as  a  friendly,  affa- 
ble, courteous  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  will  also  be  remembered  for 
his  statesmanship  and  his  fight  for  econ- 
omy and  fiscal  responsibility  during  the 
time  he  served  so  ably  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  feel  that  I  have  lost 
a  valuable  friend  in  his  passing.  I  ex- 
tend to  the  family  my  deepest  sympathy 
in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
a  sad  heart  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  capable  members  I 
have  ever  known,  the  Honorable  Jed  J. 
Johnson,  of  Oklahoma.  I  considered 
Jed  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  was 
Indeed  shocked  when  I  first  learned  of 
his  peissing  on  May  8,  1963,  by  telephone 
from  the  Honorable  Webster  J.  Oliver, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court. 

Jed  Johnson  was  my  first  chairman  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Hoiase  Committee 
on  Awroprlations.  When  I  was  elected 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  January  1945,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Caknon], 
then,  as  now,  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  assigned  me  to 
the  Interior  subcommittee  of  which  Jed 
was  chairman.  I  learned  quite  a  bit 
about  appropriations  procedure  from 
him.  He  was  a  highly  respected  gentle- 
man who  represented  the  people  of  his 
beloved  State  of  Oklahoma  with  dignity 
and  honor;  first  as  a  State  senator  in 
OklEihoma  and  then  for  20  years  as  a 
member  of  this  House  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Oklahoma.  His  public  serv- 
ice did  not  stop  there,  however,  for  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  judge  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Court 
where  he  diligently  labored  until  his 
passing. 

His  good  deeds  and  his  many  fine  qual- 
ities will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who 
were  privileged  to  have  known  Jed  John- 
son. His  beloved  wife,  his  son.  and  his 
daughters  have  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  real  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  Judge  Jed  J.  Johnson.  I  was 
associated  with  him  in  this  House  closely 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  my 
benefactor  at  the  time  I  started  my  work 
In  the  House.  He  was  ever  ready  to 
give  me  information  that  was  most  valu- 
able and  helpful  to  me  as  a  fledgling 
Member  of  this  body.  One  of  the  first 
appearances  I  ever  made  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  appealing  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Am)ropriations  headed  l^  Jed  John- 


son, of  Oklahoma.  This  was  in  behalf 
of  tjie  allocation  of  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  fish  hatchery  at  Coming,  Ark. 
It  was  a  real  inspiration  and  Joy  to  me 
when,  by  and  through  the  assistance  and 
efforts  of  Chairman  Johnson,  the  sub- 
committee approved  the  request.  The 
fish  hatchery  was  built,  and  as  a  result, 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  people  from 
a  wide  area  have  enjoyed  good  fishing 
in  nearby  streams  due  solely  to  the  gen- 
erosity and  influence  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman  in  providing  the  money  for 
this  project. 

Jed  Johnson's  family  and  my  family 
have  been  close  friends  throughout  these 
years.  His  son.  Jed,  Jr..  and  my  daugh- 
ter, Tollse,  are  the  same  age. 

It  was  a  genuine  delight  for  him  to 
help  others.  I  believe  his  happiest  mo- 
ments were  when  he  was  being  of  service 
to  his  constituents  or  to  his  colleagues 
or  friends.  I  do  not  recall  who  It  was 
that  composed  these  words:  "Strow 
gladness  on  the  paths  of  men,  you  can- 
not pass  this  way  again." 

During  his  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Jed  Johnson  brought  hap- 
piness to  untold  members,  including  my- 
self. He  was  a  Representative  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  to  say, 
he  typifled  the  type  of  person  that  our 
Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind  when  the 
legislative  branch,  as  well  as  our  Gov- 
ernment, was  established  under  the  Con- 
stitution. He  served  his  district  with 
zeal  and  determination  during  his  long 
tenure  in  the  House. 

Mrs.  Gathings  and  I  extend  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her  fine  family  in 
the  passing  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  regret  that  I  noted  the  passing  of  a 
former  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  Jed  J.  John- 
son, a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  from  1927  to  1947. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  Jed 
Johnson  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  slncerest,  most  able  Members 
of  Congress  that  I  have  ever  known. 
He  was  highly  respected  by  i^  his  col- 
leagues and  was  a  dedicated,  patriotic 
American. 

Jed  Johnson,  his  wonderful  wife  and 
fine  children  were  very  popular  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  families. 
In  other  words,  the  Jed  Johnson  family 
was  one  the  entire  Congress  was  very 
proud  of. 

Jed  Johnson  served  his  country  well 
and  was  properly  referred  to  as  a  great 
American. 


DO    BRITISH    AIR    PARES    MATCH 
BRITISH  OCEAN  RATES  TO  CUBA? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOE31S  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  British  Government  has 
warned  two  U.S.  airlines  to  increase  their 
transatlantic  fares  or  risk  action  by 
the  British  to  detain  th^r  aircraft. 
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As  a  monber  of  the  Interstate  and 
Forelfim  Commerce  Committee,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  commercial  air 
fares,  I  find  this  news  very  disturbing. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations  must  be  preserved  and 
strengthmed,  and  the  United  States  is 
making  every  attempt  to  do  so. 

Just  recently  the  Congress  approved 
honorary  citizenship  for  Sir  Winston 
ChvuTJhill,  an  unprecedented  move  by 
the  American  people  to  honor  a  great 
British  flgxire. 

And  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  has  done 
little  to  actively  discourage  the  regular 
stream  of  British  merchant  vessels  call- 
ing in  the  ports  of  Communist  Cuba, 
despite  my  regular  protests  of  this  situa- 
tion. In  the  past  two  weeks,  5  British 
ships  have  aided  the  Moscow  to  Havana 
pipeline  by  calling  in  Cuba,  and  total 
British  ocean  traffic  to  Castro's  island 
numbers  26  ships  since  the  start  of  this 
year.  Nearly  half  of  these  ships  were 
tankers. 

The  U.S.  and  British  Governments  will 
conduct  negotiations  shortly  in  an  effort 
to  settle  differences  in  transatlantic  air 
fares.  I  strongly  urge  that  these  dis- 
cussions Include  firm  U.S.  demands  that 
British  shipping  to  Cuba  be  suspended. 
A  settlwnent  of  this  kind  would  do  much 
to  preserve  the  close  ties  between  Eng- 
land and  America. 


THE  12TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  the  12th  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion.  As  a  newcomer  this  report  is 
most  interesting,  particularly,  appendix 
C,  pages  176  to  230,  which  enumerates 
the  research  grants.  As  I  understand 
it,  this  Foundation  spends  $261  million 
of  which  $88 '/2  million  is  for  the  research 
grants. 

I  do  not  want  my  statement  today  to 
be  an  indictment  of  this  work,  but  a 
momentary  note  of  question.  You  see. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  from  a  basically 
indvistrial  district  £ind  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  explain  to  my  factory  workers 
the  necessity  of  spending  $48,300  of 
their  hard-earned  money  for  a  study  of 
"Genetics  of  Sex  Expl^ssion  tn  Plants." 
I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  my  people 
will  feel  that  the  plants  have  successfully 
expressed  themselves  in  this  area  with 
the  help  of  nature  and  without  Govern- 
ment intervention  for  2000  years — and 
they  may  expect  me  to  have  some 
answers  for  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
may  also  question  spending  $5,500  to 
study  "Hybridization  and  Evolutionary 
Divergence  in  Tree  Frogs"  or  they  may 
wonder  about  spending  $12,900  to  study 
"Gene  Action  in  Cytoplasmic  Sterility 
of  Sorghum."  My  people  are  fond  of 
tree  frogs  and  they  like  sorghimi  very 
much,  but  I  doubt  that  a  one  of  them  is 


very    concerned    about    whether    their 
molasses  is  sterile  or  fertile. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  aroimd  for  awhile 
would  tell  me  how  I  could  explain  some 
of  these  studies,  I  would  appreciate  it. 
They  might  Include  explanations  for  such 
studies  as  $8,300  for  a  study  of  "Com- 
parative Genetics  of  the  Deer  Mouse 
and  the  Laboratory  Mouse,"  and  $29,700 
for  a  study  of  "Incompatibility  Factors 
in  Schizophyllum" — whatever  that  is — 
and  many  others  that  appear  on  the  50- 
odd  pages  mentioned. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.   1963 

Mr.  THOMAS  submitted  a  conference 
rei>ort  and  statement  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
5517)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1963,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RUMANIAN  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

Mr.  NYGAAPJD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimoxis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NYGAARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  the  Rumanian  people  during 
the  last  two  decades  has  been  full  of 
calamities  and  tragedies.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  be  involved  in  the  last 
World  War,  and  they  were  also  among 
the  first  to  be  caught  in  the  claws  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  aggressive  totalitar- 
ianism. It  is  true  that  their  earlier  his- 
tory does  not  present  an  easygoing  and 
happy  existence,  but  since  1940  their  lot 
has  been  imenviably  and  invariably  sad. 

Centuries  ago  their  country  was  over- 
run and  the  people  subjected  to  the  rule 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks  for  some  400  years, 
but  these  doughty  and  dauntless  peas- 
ants were  not  easily  reconciled  with  the 
oppressive  rule  of  an  alien  regime,  and 
they  fought  back  their  oppressors  with 
all  the  means  at  their  disposal.  They 
always  looked  forward  to  the  day%hen 
they  could  cast  off  the  alien  yoke  weigh- 
ing heavily  upon  them.  More  than  100 
years  ago  the  Crimean  War  offered  them 
this  chance.  At  the  end  of  that  war 
they  first  attained  autonomous  status. 
Then  in  1877  they  seized  upon  another 
opportunity  during  the  Russo-Tiukish 
War  of  1877-78,  and  proclaimed  their 
independence  on  May  10  of  that  year. 
For  86  years  that  day  has  become  a  Ru- 
manian national  holiday. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  Day.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  TMr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 


EXEMPT     LIFE     INSURANCE     COM- 
PANIES. ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  4.  1913 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (HJl.  3191)  to  exempt  life  in- 


surance companies  from  the  act  of  p^h, 
rurary  4,  1913.  regulating  loaning  of 
money  on  securities  in  the  District  ni 
Columbia.  °' 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  secUon 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  reguUto 
the  business  of  loaning  money  on  aecxirlt* 
of  any  kind  by  persons,  firms,  and  corpors 
Uons  other  than  national  banks.  licensed 
bankers,  trust  companies,  savings  banks 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  real  es- 
tate brokers  In  the  District  of  Columbia"* 
approved  February  4,  1913.  (DC.  Code,  sec 
26-610) ,  la  amended  by  striking  out  the  perl 
od  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'or  to  life  Insurance 
companies." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  Hue  9.  after  "amended"  strike  out 
•by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'or  to  life  Insurance  companies'" 
and  insert: 

"(a)  by  Inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion '(a)'  Inunedlately  before  the  first  word 
of  such  section;  (2)  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'or 
to  life  Insurance  companies.  As  used  In  this 
section  the  term  "life  Insurance  companies" 
means  and  Includes  any  life  Insurance  com- 
pany authorized  to  do  business  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  (4a  Stat.  1127.  et  seq.) 
and  any  other  life  Insurance  company  which 
has  a  valid,  current  license  to  do  business  sa 
such  In  any  State  of  the  United  States';  and 
(3)  by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(b)  Any  person  or  any  legal  entity  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  of  this  Act  by 
such  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  making 
loans  secured  on  real  or  personal  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  or  which  does 
not  maintain  an  office  for  doing  business  la 
the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  or  a  residence  la 
said  District  where  such  person  or  legal  ea- 
tlty  may  be  served  with  process  In  any  suit 
arising  out  of  any  such  transaction  or  la 
connection  with  such  property  shall  appoint 
and  maintain  at  all  times  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  resident  agent  upon  whom 
process  may  be  served  In  any  such  suit,  and 
shall  register  with  the  Conunlsslonera  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  with  their  designee 
the  name  and  address  of  such  resident  agent. 
Any  such  person  or  legal  entity  which  falls 
to  appoint  and  maintain  at  all  times  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  such  resident  agent 
shall  not,  while  such  failure  continues,  be 
entitled  to  the  exemption  provided  in  this 
section.  Whenever  any  such  person  or  enUty 
does  not  have  In  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
agent  for  services  of  process  or  such  agent 
cannot  with  reasonable  diligence  be  found  at 
his  registered  address,  then  the  said  Commis- 
sioners or  their  designee  shall  be  the  agent 
for  the  service  of  process  for  such  person  or 
entity.  Service  of  process  on  the  Commis- 
sioners or  their  designee  shall  be  made  by 
delivering  to,  and  leaving  with  them,  or  with 
any  person  having  charge  of  their  office,  or 
with  their  designee,  duplicate  copies  of  the 
process  accompanied  by  a  fee  In  the  amount 
of  $2.00  and  such  service  shall  be  stifflclent 
service  upon  such  person  or  entity.  In  the 
event  of  such  service,  the  Commissioners,  or 
their  designee,  shall  Immediately  cause  one 
of  such  copies  to  be  forwarded  by  registered 
or  certified  mall,  addressed  to  such  person  or 
entity  at  his  or  Its  address,  as  such  address 
appears  on  the  records  of  the  Commissioners 
or  their  designee.  Any  such  service  shall  be 
returnable  In  not  less  than  thirty  days  un- 
less the  rules  of  the  court  Isstiing  such 
process  prescribe   another  period.   In   which 
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such  prescribed  period  shall  govern. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  limit 
or  affect  the  right  to  serve  any  process,  no- 
Ijce.  or  demand  required  or  permitted  by  law 
10  be  served  on  any  such  person  or  entity  In 
jny  other  manner  now  or  hereafter  permitted 
byUW  " 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
gnd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  H.R. 
3191  would  exempt  life  insurance  com- 
panies from  the  act  of  Februai-y  4,  1913, 
reg-jlating  loaning  of  money  on  secu- 
rities in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  amendment  of  section  26-610  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  would 
add  life  insurance  companies  to  the  list 
of  institutional  lenders  already  exempted 
under  that  section  from  the  provisions 
of  chapter  6.  title  26  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  generally  called  the  loan 
shark  law.  The  amendment  would  not 
add  any  new  category  of  investment 
authority  for  life  insurance  companies. 

The  present  language  of  section  26- 
610  excludes  from  the  purview  of  that 
law  just  about  all  types  of  institutional 
lenders  except  insurance  companies. 
Historically,  this  omission  is  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Insurance 
companies,  particularly  life  insurance 
companies,  were  not  as  significant  in  the 
mortgage  lending  market  in  1913,  when 
the  legi.slation  in  question  was  enacted, 
as  they  have  since  become. 

The  legislative  record  shows  clearly 
that  the  1913  act  was  aimed  at  driving 
out  the  unlicensed  makers  of  small  loans 
charging  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
to  the  borrowers.  As  late  as  1930,  it  was 
considered  that  the  act  applied  only  to 
small  loans  of  $200  or  less  and  did  not 
apply  to  normal  real  estate  mortgage 
transactions  (see  Von  Rosen  v.  Dean.  41 
P.  (2d)  982).  More  recent  decisions  of 
the  local  court  of  appeals,  however, 
Appear  to  hedge  on  the  Von  Rosen  case 
with  the  result  that  substantial  doubt 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  an  insti- 
tutional lender  not  included  in  the  ex- 
emption of  26-610  is  restricted  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Loan  Shark  Act  in  its 
regular  mortgage  loan  operations. 

The  problem  and  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  life  insurance  companies  arise 
because  section  26-601  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  establishes  a  6-percent 
interest  limit  on  loans  for  more  than 
$200  if  made  by  a  lender  other  than  those 
exempted  in  section  26-610. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  usury  statute, 
section  28-2703  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  allows  for  a  maximum  interest 
rate  up  to  8  peit^nt  provided  the  loan 
contract  is  in  writing.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  exempted  by  26-610  of  the 
code,  are  governed  in  their  maximum  in- 
terest rate  only  by  the  usury  statute. 
As  indicated,  however,  there  is  a  question 
in  the  case  of  Insurance  companies  as  a 
consequence  of  which  the  conservative 
position  has  been  taken  by  many  such 
companies  that  they  will  not  entertain 
requests  for  loans  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  in  normal  circumstances 


will  justify  at  a  given  time  an  Interest 
rate  in  excess  of  6  percent.  Such  loans 
in  general  are  those  for  larger  amounts 
desired  by  sophisticated  Investors  in  the 
development  of  commercial  and  apart- 
ment projects.  While  it  seems  clear  that 
the  1913  act  was  not  intended  to  cover  a 
lender  such  as  an  insurance  company, 
the  fact  is  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
many  insurance  companies  will  not  make 
available  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
funds  which  otherwise  might  be  loaned 
for  enterprises  and  under  conditions 
justifying  an  interest  rate  in  excess  of 
6  percent.  Naturally,  the  companies  pre- 
fer to  take  that  portion  of  their  invest- 
ment funds  to  a  jurisdiction  In  which 
there  is  no  question  about  the  authorized 
interest  rate. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  3191  has  the 
supt>ort  of  some  foreign  companies  li- 
censed to  do  business  here  and  which 
are  now  lending  money  on  real  estate 
mortgages  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  also  has  the  support  of  the  domestic 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  District 
and  many  other  interested  groups. 

The  bill,  as  amended  and  reported, 
has  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsection  (b)  would  be  inserted  into 
the  act  to  make  sure  that  a  foi'elgn  lender 
making  real  estate  or  personal  proi>erty 
loans  in  the  District  can  be  served  with 
process  in  suits  arising  out  of  any  such 
loan  transaction  or  in  connection  with 
the  property  securing  the  loan.  The 
section  requires  the  nonresident  company 
or  person  to  appoint  a  resident  agent.  It 
further  provides  that  in  the  event  that 
such  an  agent  is  not  appointed,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  or  their  des- 
ignee shall  be  the  agent  for  the  service 
of  process  for  such  company  or  person, 
for  a  fee  of  $2,  and  the  exemption  pro- 
vided by  the  statute  as  amended  is  lost. 

This  same  legislation  passed  the  House 
on  June  25,  1962. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  3191  in  order  to  provide 
needed  exemption  to  life  insurance  com- 
panies from  the  1913  regulatory  act 
addressed  to  the  loaning  of  money  on 
securities  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Most  institutional  lenders  are  already 
exempted  from  the  purview  of  that  act 
and  the  legislative  record  shows  clearly 
that  the  1913  act  was  aimed  not  at  the 
closely  regulated  institutional  lender,  but 
rather  at  the  makers  of  small  loans 
charging  an  exorbitant  rate  of  Interest 
to  the  borrower.  Recent  court  decisions, 
however,  have  cast  some  ambiguity  on 
the  purview  of  the  1913  law.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  indeed  gratifying  to  note 
House  passage  today  of  H.R.  3191.  En- 
actment of  this  measure  into  law  will 
considerably  clear  the  air  and  dispel 
existing  uncertainties  surrounding 
security  loan  ti^ansactions  carried  on  by 
District  of  Columbia  life  insurance 
companies. 


LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  submit  for  the 
Record  information  explaining  the  bill 
just  passed,  and  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee calling  up  the  remainder  of 
the  bills  have  the  opportunity  to  submit 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  following  the 
passage  of  each  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  At  this  time  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  WhitenerI  to  call  up  bills. 


SUSPENSION  OF  UNRULY  PUPILS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  4273) 
to  amend  section  207,  title  31,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  of  1961,  as  amend- 
ed, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  an  explanation  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
explain  the  bill.  This  is  a  bill  to  amend 
section  207  of  title  31  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

Simply  stated,  the  bill  would  confer 
upon  the  school  authorities  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  right  to  suspend 
or  dismiss  students  who  do  not  conduct 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  of  good  behavior  and  the  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  KYL.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
anything  in  this  particular  bill  concern- 
ing corporal  punishment  of  students  in 
school  ? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Not  in  my  opinion. 
There  are  some  people  who  take  the 
position  that  to  make  a  child  leave  the 
schoolroom  is  corporal  punishment. 
But  this  is  merely  a  bill  to  give  the 
school  authorities  the  privilege  of  sus- 
pending or  expelling  school  students  who 
do  not  behave. 

I  might  say  further  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  some  doubt  has  been 
expressed  by  the  school  authorities  8is  to 
whether  under  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  school  authorities  have  the 
power  to  suspend  or  expel.  This  bill 
would  remove  any  doubt  as  to  that  power 
or  authority. 

Mr.  KYL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Streaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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307.  title  31.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
of  1961.  as  ameiided  (43  Stat.  87,  chapter  141. 
Art.  I,  section  7)  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  any  other  prorlsion  of  law,  a 
school  principal  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  have  authority  to  suspend  or  dismiss 
any  pupU  who  willf  \illy  and  persistently  vio- 
lates the  rules  of  the  school  or  who  may  be 
guilty  of  immoral  or  disreputable  conduct, 
or  who  may  be  a  menace  to  the  school: 
Provided,  That  any  suspension  or  disniissal 
In  excess  of  ten  school  days  or  any  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal  denying  a  pupil  the  right  to 
attend  school  during  the  last  ten  school 
days  of  the  school  year  shall  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Every  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal  for  cause  shall  be  reported 
at  once  to  the  Superintendent,  who  shall  in- 
vestigate the  cause  and  approve  or  disapprove 
the  action  of  such  principal." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3.  4.  5,  and  6  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
section  7  of  article  I  of  the  Act  of  February 
24.  1925  (43  Stat.  807;  DC.  Code.  31-207).  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows:- 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  biH  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  act  of  February  24. 1925." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

Mr.  WHITENEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  HH.  4273.  is  to  amend 
the  present  District  of  Columbia  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  law  (D.C. 
Code.  31-207)  ao  as  to  permit  the  suspen- 
sion or  dismissal  of  unruly  pupils  within 
the  age  limits  of  compulsory  attendance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  above-cited 
section  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
presently  provides  no  latitude  whatever 
for  any  child  in  the  District  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  being  pre- 
vented from  regular  attendance  at 
school,  the  school  authorities  have  ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  their  legal  right  to 
suspend  or  expel  pupils  within  those  age 
limits. 

One  aspect  of  the  disciplinary  crisis 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
schools,  so  graphically  deveIoi)ed  in  the 
MacCarthy  committee's  report  on  the 
stadium  riots  of  last  Thanksgiving  Day, 
is  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  presence 
of  a  relatively  small  number  of  pupils 
who  are  utterly  uncontrollable,  and  yet 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  schools 
under  present  legal  limitations.  This 
problem  led  Dr.  Carl  P.  Hansen.  District 
of  Columbia  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
to  write  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  on  February  20, 1963, 
as  follows : 

"The  Superintendent  recommends  that 
the  following  rule  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion governing  suspension  and  dismissal  be 
amended  by  the  deletion  of  the  portion  in 
black  brackets. 

"  'Chapter  xm,  section  18,  paragraph  1 : 
The  foUowlng  offenses  furnish  sufficient 
caiise  for  suspension  or  expulsion  [In  cases 
to  which  the  Compulsory  School  Attendance 
Act  does  not  apply:] 

"  '1.  Immoral  conduct. 


"  'a.  Indecent  langiiage. 

"  '3.  Violent  or  pointed  opposition  to 
authority. 

"  '4.  Persistent  disobedience  or  disorder. 

"  '5.  Hablt\ial  tardiness. 

"  '0.  Unauthorized  absence. 

"  '7.  Poor  personal  hygiene. 

**  *8.  Continuing  academic  faUure. 

"a.  Such  suspension  or  expulsion  shall  be 
made  only  with  the  approval  ot  the  assistant 
superintendent  concerned  and  shall  be  im- 
mediately reported  in  writing  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.' " 

The  justiflcations  are: 

1.  It  is  inevitable  in  any  school  system 
that  some  children  will  be  so  uncontrollable 
as  to  receive  no  benefit  from  school  attend- 
ance. 

2.  In  such  cases  the  presence  of  the  un- 
controllable pupU  interferes  with  the  right 
to  learn  of  others  in   the  class  and  school. 

3.  The  solution  to  the  pupUs  problem  is 
often  of  such  depth  and  character  that  ordi- 
nary school  facilities  cannot  be  successful. 

4.  Keeping  the  pupil  who  cannot  respond 
to  schooling  in  school  often  covers  up  the 
problem  and  prevents  broader  constructive 
action  to  correct  it. 

5.  Where  the  school  cannot  provide  neces- 
sary services  the  responsibility  for  doing  so 
must  be  accepted  by  the  parents  and  the 
community  at  large  such  as  is  represented  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency project. 

6.  The  right  to  dismiss  should  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  pupU  behavior  because 
it  is  apparent  that  under  current  regulations 
some  pupUs  and  their  parents  take  advan- 
tage of  the  current  immunity  against  dis- 
missal. 

7.  The  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Act 
requires  parents  to  provide  schooling  for 
children  under  10  years  of  age  but  It  does 
not  require  the  public  schools  to  do  ao. 

8.  The  Board  of  Education  has  before  it  a 
proposal  to  provide  extended  school  services 
to  pupils  who  are  dismissed  from  the  regu- 
lar day  school  program.  It  is  hoped  that 
special  help  can  be  given  most  pupils. 

The  superintendent  recommends  that  the 
Board  of  Education  refer  this  proposal  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  study  and  recom- 
mendation to  the  Board  of  Education. 

On  March  14.  1963.  Dr.  Hansen  wrote 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  expanding  upon  the  prob- 
lem further,  as  follows: 

SUPXSIKTXNDKKT   OF  SCHOOLS. 

Washington,  D.C.  March  14,  1963. 
To  the  Committee  on  Rules  o/  the  Board  of 
Education: 

On  Wednesday.  February  30,  1903,  the 
Superintendent  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Education  concerning  changes  in 
the  rule  on  suspension  and  expulsion.  At 
that  time  it  was  stated  that  administrative 
guidelines  would  be  developed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  officers  and  teachers  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  The  committee  agrees  with 
the  Superintendent  that  In  order  to  guaran- 
tee an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning  and 
to  protect  persons  and  property,  the  policies 
concerning  suspension  and  expulsion  must 
be  modUled. 

In  every  instance  before  dismissing  or  sus- 
pending the  uncontroUable  pupil  the  prin- 
cipal should  exhaust  aU  avaUable  resources 
in  hlB  behalf.  These  include  the  use  of 
school  psychologists  to  recommend  school 
placement,  the  Depcu>tment  of  Public  Health 
to  consider  physical  health  problems,  family 
agencies  to  aaaeas  and  to  aid  in  improvement 
of  home  conditions,  and  church  and  neigh- 
borhood resources. 

Before  acting  to  disnoiss  a  pupU  the  prin- 
cipal should  give  the  uncontrollable  pupU 
favorable  placement  in  a  school  classroom, 
in  a  social  adjustment  class,  or  on  vislttng 
instruction    in   the  home,   unless  the  prog- 


nosis ss  to  the  value  of  such  placement  i. 
negative.  *  ■ 

The  teacher  should  report  any  pupil  th&t 
is  beyond  control  without  fear  of  >osBn# 
sutus  or  criticism.  She  should  be  ans** 
of  the  school  team  to  determine  wbe^ 
school  or  community  resources  are  avSl 
able  for  the  child.  She  must  have  the  svm* 
pathetic  understanding  of,  the  adminiaS 
tive  staff  in  the  recommendations  she  nukes* 

SVSFCNSION 

1.  The  power  of  suspension  is  vested  in  tha 
principal,  or  in  hU  absence,  the  actliis 
principal.  ^ 

2.  An  indefinite  suspension  shall  be  made 
In  the  event  of  a  continuing  pattern  ot 
antisocial  behavior  or  for  an  initial  offeow 
of  an  aggravated  nature.  In  all  cases  the 
principal  must  inform  the  pupU  of  his  sus- 
pension and  the  reason  for  it.  The  prin- 
dpal  does  not  at  this  point  set  a  period  ta 
suspension,  but  informs  the  pupil  that  bla 
parents  will  be  advised  of  the  period  of  sus- 
pension at  a  later  date. 

3.  The  principal  should  report  the  sua. 
pension  to  the  parents  and  the  aaalatsat 
auperlntendent  by  phone,  personal  contacts 
or  letter.  ^ 

4.  The  principal  will  arrange  a  conferenca 
at  which  the  parents,  a  represenuUve  from 
the  Department  of  Pupil  Personnel  Serrloca 
and  the  teacher,  if  one  is  involved  in  tha 
suspension,  must  be  present.  At  this  con- 
ference the  conditions  under  which  thspopU 
wUl  be  reinstated  will  be  defined. 

6.  With  the  fulfillment  of  the  condltloot 
of  the  agreement  arrived  at  in  the  coolsr- 
ence  the  pupil  may  be  readmitted  to  ichooL 
DisMisau. 

1.  When  the  student's  behavior  leaves  m 
hope  of  satisfactory  adjustment,  this  action 
may  be  taken  with  or  without  prevloua  sus- 
pension. 

2.  Dismissal  will  be  accomplished  on  tha 
recommendation  of  the  principal  with  tha 
approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Scbook. 

3.  Where  a  pupil  has  been  dismissed,  tlw 
Department  of  PupU  Personnel  Services  will 
endeavor  to  find  a  community  service  (or 
the  child  or  wiU  assist  the  parents,  if  they 
desire,  in  finding  suitable  private  or  tutorlsl 
education  for  their  child. 

In  addition,  the  Superintendent  and  the 
school  officers  concerned  are  of  the  opinioo 
that  a  special  school,  similar  in  part  to  that 
of  the  Boys'  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
should  be  established. 

This  proposed  new  school  facility  will  bt 
given  early  and  careful  attention  and  a  re- 
port thereon  wUl  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  The  school  departments  will  work  in 
closest  cooperation  with  the  Juvenile  delin- 
quency project  and  the  Juvenile  court  to  find 
help  for  the  uncontrollable  child. 

6.  An  appeal  for  the  readmission  of  a  dis- 
missed pupil  may  be  made  by  the  parent, 
guardian,  or  an  appropriate  agency  wtilch 
has  assumed  responslbUlty  for  the  pupil'a 
education.  The  appeal  shall  be  nude 
through  the  principal  to  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent in  charge  of  PupU  Personnel  Serv- 
ices and  must  be  supported  by  evidence  that 
the  pupil  has  been  sufficiently  rehabillUted 
to  Justify  a  retrial  In  school. 

This  report  Is  submitted  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  committee. 

At  a  public  hearing  held  on  March 
26,  1963,  a  spokesman  for  the  Classroom 
Teachers  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, comprising  some  3,500  District 
of  Columbia  teachers,  expressed  that 
body's  overwhelming  approval  of  this 
measure,  testifying  In  part,  as  follows: 

Because  there  is  apparently  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  present  legality  of  the  pro- 
posal regarding  the  expulsion  or  dismissal 
from  school  of   those   pupils  under  the  age 
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ot  10.  V*  recommend  that  the  Congress  pass 
H.B-  4373.  We  believe  that  when  a  child 
Hat  wUlfully  and  persistently  violated  the 
piles  and  all  reasonable  meatu  of  correction 
bM  failed,  the  public  schools  should  not  be 
forced  to  take  complete  responsibility  for 
tbat  child  if  other  individuals  or  agencies 
can  contribute  more  effectively  to  his  de- 
Tclopment. 

A  representative  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Education  Association,  in  testi- 
mony expressing  that  organization's  sup- 
port of  this  bill,  said  in  part: 

Concerning  H.R.  4273,  which  would  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  permit  the 
fuspension  or  dismissal  of  any  pupil  for  cer- 
tain stated  reasons,  again  I  would  like  to  see 
Uiis  cared  for  by  a  change  in  the  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  However,  should  It  be 
■utwtantlated  that  the  Board  of  Education 
does  DOt  have  the  legal  right  to  do  so,  then  I 
think  legislation  would  be  Justified. 

The  executive  board  of  the  DCEA  recom- 
mended to  the  Board  of  Education  that  it 
delete  that  part  of  the  rule  on  dismissal 
which  makes  it  inapplicable  to  pupils  be- 
tween 7  and  10  years  of  age: 

<A)  TO  allow  suspension  untU  the  De- 
partment of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  makes 
m  recommendation  as  to  school  placement;  or, 

(B)  If  proper  public  school  placement  is 
not  avsllable.  until  placement  can  be  made 
by  the  parent  or  the  community  in  a  spe- 
cial school  or  one  supported  by  the  commu- 
nity where  the  pupil  may  be  in  residence. 

This  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
DCEA  executive  board  in  the  firm  belief  that 
It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the  Superintendent 
to  permit,  and  that  it  will  not  cause,  the 
dumping  of  children  into  the  streets;  but 
rather  that  it  will  be  the  means  for  im- 
pressing upon  parenU  and  all  other  parties 
eoncerned  the  necessity  to  seek  whatever 
UMrapeutic  helps  are  available  to  develop  the 
rscaldtrant  child  into  a  good  member  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  Important  to  note  that  addition- 
al facilities  must  be  provided  to  care  for 
these  children. 

Support  for  this  legislation  was  ex- 
pressed also  by  a  number  of  civic  organi- 
sations and  individual  citizens  at  full 
public  hearings  on  March  13  and  26, 1963. 

On  April  17.  1963.  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion approved  in  principle  Dr.  Hansen's 
recommendation,  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide only  for  suspension  of  unruly  stu- 
dents within  compulsory  attendance  age 
limits.  Inasmuch  as  the  Board  doubts 
its  legal  authority  under  present  law  to 
fo  further  and  sanction  the  expulsion  of 
such  pupils,  this  committee  feels  that 
HJl.  4273.  which  will  remove  that  legal 
Impediment,  is  vital  to  the  realistic  treat- 
ment of  this  problem. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my   remarks  at  this  point  in   the 

RZCORD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  two  bills,  designed  to  im- 
prove the  present  deplorable  disciplinary 
situation  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  have  my  heartiest  sup- 
port. In  fact,  I  introduced  identical 
legislation  in  two  companion  bills,  HJl. 
4713  and  H.R.  4714. 

Specincally,  one  of  these  bills  would 
»mend  the  Compulsory  School  Attend- 
ance Act  by  providing  legal  authority  for 
the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  chron- 
ically unruly  pupils  regardless  of  their 


age,  and  the  other  would  permit  teachers 
and  principals  to  exert  reasonable  force 
in  exercising  their  lawful  authority  to 
maintain  order  in  the  classrooms. 

At  present,  incorrigible  students  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  ap- 
parently cannot  be  suspended  or  expelled 
from  school  if  they  are  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  16  years,  and  they  cannot  be 
punished  effectively  because  of  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
rule  forbidding  corporal  punishment. 
Furthermore,  the  term  "corporal  punish- 
ment" in  this  connection  has  been  ridic- 
ulously distorted  by  administrative  in- 
terpretation so  that  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  today  fear  to  detain  unruly 
pupils  after  school  hours  or  during  re- 
cess periods,  to  separate  them  in  any 
way  from  the  rest  of  the  class,  or  even  to 
assign  them  extra  written  work  as  pun- 
ishment lest  they,  the  teachers,  be  held 
guilty  of  using  corporal  punishment  and 
thus  ex[>osed  to  censure. 

The  result  of  these  two  barriers  to 
discipline  is  that  today  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  population,  utterly  incorrigible 
and  openly  insolent  and  defiant  to  their 
teachers  and  principals,  are  completely 
disrupting  the  normal  learning  process 
of  the  majority  of  their  classmates  who 
are  trying  earnestly  but  vainly  to  acquire 
an  education. 

Many  complaints  have  come  to  me, 
and  undoubtedly  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues as  well,  from  harassed  teachers 
and  parents  in  this  city  faced  with  the 
frustration  of  this  problem  and  the  pres- 
ent restrictions  against  resolving  it. 
Further.  I  submit  that  no  reasonable 
person  could  read  the  report  of  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  the  disgra<*ful 
rioting  at  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
last  Thanksgiving  Day  without  realizing 
the  extent  to  which  discipline  has  de- 
teriorated in  at  least  some  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  schools  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  this  situation  is  militating 
so  unfairly  against  the  teachers  and 
other  school  i>ersonnel  as  they  try  val- 
iantly to  maintain  some  semblance  of 
order,  and  against  the  conscientious  stu- 
dents who  are  being  cheated  out  of  the 
educational  opportunity  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  formerly  has 
felt  that  neither  of  these  proposed  reme- 
dies was  necessary,  has  been  aroused  by 
these  recent  developments  to  the  point 
that  on  February  20.  1963,  he  formally 
requested  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education  to  adopt  both  of  these 
measures  by  administrative  action.  The 
Board  agreed  in  principle  with  Dr.  Han- 
sen's position  regarding  suspension  and 
expulsion  of  pupils.  However,  they  ap- 
parently felt  some  misgivings  as  to  their 
legal  authority  in  this  direction,  in  view 
of  the  present  Compulsory  School  At- 
tendance Act,  and  endorsed  only  a  half- 
way measure.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  4273,  which  will 
remove  any  legal  barrier  to  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  Dr.  Hansen's  proposal. 

As  for  the  Superintendent's  request  for 
removal  of  the  ban  on  corporal  punish- 
ment, the  Board  split  on  this  issue  and 
voted  it  down  by  a  narrow  margin.  Some 
of  the  members  of  this  Board,  including 


its  president,  testified  at  our  hearings  on 
HJl.  4274  that  they  cu-e  opposed  to  any 
form  of  corporal  punishment  and  are 
convinced  that  other  means  of  maintain- 
ing order  can  be  just  as  effective,  or  more 
so.  In  my  opinion,  this  mirealistic  atti- 
tude is  a  major  contributing  factor  to- 
ward the  present  critical  situation.  If 
disciplinary  measures  short  of  properly 
controlled  and  administered  corporal 
punishment  can  indeed  be  effective 
against  the  hoodlum  element  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  schools,  then 
why  have  such  measures  not  been  suc- 
cessfully applied?  Since  the  Board  of 
Education,  apprised  of  the  facts  and  with 
public  sentiment  expressed  at  a  hearing 
last  April  8  heavily  in  favor  of  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the 
schools,  has  declined  to  take  this  realistic 
and  constructive  step,  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  approve  H.R.  4274  and  thus  provide  a 
sorely  needed  weapon  against  this  dis- 
graceful condition  which  is  impeding  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  school  system 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


DISCIPLINE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4274)  to 
amend  section  103,  title  31.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  of  1961,  as 
amended,  with  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  to  explain 
this  piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  shall  be  happy 
to  explain  this  bill.  This  bill  is  the  one 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  some 
quarters  as  corporal  punishment  legis- 
lation. The  language  of  the  bUl  I  think 
is  self-explanatory.  It  merely  would  en- 
act into  law  the  proposition  that  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  use 
reasonable  force  in  the  exercise  of  lawful 
authority  to  restrain  or  correct  pupils 
and  maintain  order.  Neither  the  Board 
of  Education  nor  any  other  governmen- 
tal authority  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  promulgate  or  continue  in  effect  a 
rule,  regulation,  or  bylaw  which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  such  force  as  is  speci- 
fied in  this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  language  of  this  bill  is 
identical  to  the  language  of  the  statute 
in  my  State.  I  can  say  further  to  the 
gentlemtm  that  only  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  there  any  prohibition  with  reference 
to  the  type  of  pnovisions  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

I  might  further  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Dr.  Carl  Han- 
sen, commends  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress.  Also  it  is  commended  in  the 
testimony  of  a  representative  of  the 
Classroom  Teacher's  Council.  We  were 
told  that  this  council  represented  or  has 
a  membership  of  3,000  to  3,500  teachers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  witness,  Mis  Helen  Courtney, 
testified  that  the  elementary  school- 
teachers were  polled  and  were  in  agree- 
ment to  the  extent  of  95  percent.  The 
Junior  high  teachers  and  the  high  school 
teachers  were  spot  cheeked  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  restilt.  I  mlRht  say  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  that  according  to 
the  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
the  NatiMial  Edxicational  Association 
conducted  a  similar  poll.  Of  the  men 
teachers  who  were  polled,  78  percent  of 
them  favored  such  a  proposal  and  69.2 
percent  of  the  women  teachers  in  the  Na- 
tion favored  siich  a  proposal. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
legislate  in  this  fashion  in  the  schools 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  because  Con- 
gress in  effect  has  the  authority  to  regu- 
late the  btislness  of  the  District  and  be- 
cause Congress  provides  the  funds  for 
the  operation  of  the  schools;  is  this  cor- 
^    rect? 

^  Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  In  the  view  of  this  Mem- 
ber the  Congress  not  only  has  the  au- 
thority but  we  have  the  duty. 

Mr.  KYL.  Would  it  follow  then  that 
if  the  Federal  Government  provides 
funds  for  the  operation  of  schools  in 
North  Carolina  or  Iowa  or  Wyoming  they 
would  also  have  the  right  to  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  what  my  answer  would  be  to 
that  In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  think 
the  Federal  Government  has  any  busi- 
ness providing  funds  for  education  In 
North  Carolina,  and  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  have  the  right  to  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  KYL.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROMWELL  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  do  I 
imderstand  correctly  that  by  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  simply  repealing  a  ruling  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  the  District? 
Does  not  the  Board  of  Education  have 
the  authority  to  bring  about  this  result 
whether  or  not  we  legislate? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentlenuui  that  that  is 
correct;  and  we  had  hoped  that  the 
Board  would  bring  about  that  result. 
The  Board  was  divided  on  the  question. 
On  April  13.  I  believe,  at  a  meeting,  a 
majority  of  the  Board  of  Education  voted 
against  doing  away  with  their  regxila- 
tlons.  We  felt  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  95  percent  of  the  school- 
teachers who  were  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  who  are  in  the  classrooms, 
were  entitled  to  support  from  the  Board, 
and  if  not  from  the  Board,  from  the 
Congress.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  had  hearings  before  the  Board 
of  Education  finally  got  around  to  a  for- 
mal discussion  of  the  matter  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  discussion  that  the 
bills  were  reported  out  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  But  the  Board  of 
Education  has  not  changed  its  position 
by  reason  of  the  hearings  and  the  report- 
ing of  this  bill;  is  that  ccH-rect? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Board  of  Education 
and    the    Washington    Post    have    not 


agreed;  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  have. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Is  this  House  go- 
ing to  put  itself  in  the  position  of  second 
guessing  the  Board  of  Education  on  its 
decisions? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  second  guessing  involved.  We  have 
on  the  statute  books  title  31  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  in  which  is  found 
many,  many  regulations  with  reference 
to  the  schools  of  this  District  which  deal 
with  a  much  less  important  phase  of  the 
operation  of  the  schools  than  this.  Also. 
if  we  followed  the  gentleman's  inference 
we  would  say  that  the  State  legislatures 
in  these  various  States,  as  in  my  State  of 
North  Carolina,  were  overriding  their 
school  boards.  But  in  my  State,  the  re- 
six>nse  we  have  had  from  the  interested 
school  leaders  has  been  that  they  do  not 
feel  that  the  Legislature  was  Improvi- 
dently  wandering  into  the  field  of  school 
administration,  and  they  thought  it  was 
a  proper  legislative  act.  And  that  is  the 
feeling  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
103.  title  31.  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
of  1961,  u  amended  (34  Stat.  317.  ch.  3446. 
sec.  2).  U  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph, aa  f  ollowB : 

"Principals  and  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  use 
reasonable  force  in  the  exercise  of  lawful  au- 
thority to  restrain  or  correct  pupils  and 
maintain  order.  Neither  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation nor  any  other  governmental  authority 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  promulgate 
or  continue  In  effect  a  rule,  regulation,  or 
bylaw  which  prohlblU  the  use  of  such  fores 
as  is  specified  In  this  section." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  3,  4.  and  5  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
20.  1906.  as  amended  (34  Stat.  317:  DC.  Code, 
sees.  31-101 — 104).  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  third  paragraph 
thereof  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-103)  the  follow- 
ing:" 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  a  glaring  example  of 
why  Congress  should  not  be  legislating 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  why 
there  should  be  home  rule  for  the  District 
and  why  Congress  should  act  now  on 
home  rule. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  in  this 
day  and  age  there  should  be  a  bill  before 
Congress  designed  to  cope  with  the  dls- 
clpUnary  problems  in  the  District  schools 
by  resorting  to  corporal  punishment. 

To  suggest  that  corporal  punishment 
is  the  answer,  or  even  a  partial  answer, 
to  the  grave  in-oblems  in  Washington's 
schools,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  extmnely 
dangerous  and  appallingly  naive.  It  is 
dangerous  because  it  focuses  attention 


May  iz 

on  a  supposed  cure-all  where  there  is  xm> 
cure-all.  Instead  of  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  finding  effective  solutions  for  the 
deep  and  complicated  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  idea  of  corporal 
pvmlshment  seems  an  easy  way  out.  it 
suggests  that  this  is  some  kind  of  a  new 
wonder  drug  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
have  been  created  by  years  and  years 
yes.  centuries  of  segregation,  poverty 
and  neglect. 

Instead  of  thinking  about  corporal 
punishment  as  an  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems in  the  District,  we  should  be  con- 
centrating, and  concentrating  hard,  to 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  caused 
the  social  and  economic  Ills  in  the  first 
place,  for  no  school's  children  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  healthy  and  happy  students 
when  they  come  from  overcrowded 
slums,  broken  homes,  and  strife-ridden 
neighborhoods,  a  situetlon  which  results 
from  segregated  housing  in  the  first 
place. 

No  amount  of  beating,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  bill  intends,  is  going  to 
transform  culturally  deprived  and  emo- 
tionally charged  young  people  into  model 
pupils. 

The  thinldng  reflected  in  this  bill  is 
naive  because  it  assumes  that  phjrslcal 
punishment  can  mold  youngsters  and 
force  a  rebellious  youngster  to  submit 
to  required  standards  of  conduct. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  stu- 
dents who  would  be  subjected  to  this  dis- 
cipline would  become  worse  by  the  ap- 
plication of  corix>ral  pimishment.  It 
would  Just  build  up  their  resentments 
and  frustrations.  Public  humiliation  by 
beatings  in  front  of  their  clasanates 
would  make  them  more  resentful  and 
frustrated  and  do  nothing  to  solve  the 
problem.  What  these  young  people  need 
is  psychiatric  help  and  counseling  and 
the  concern  of  a  concerned  Congress. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem 
by  passing  the  buck  to  the  schoolteacher 
saying.  ■"You  go  ahead  and  beat  these 
children,  and  all  the  problems  will  be 
solved." 

Rather,  these  youngsters  need  to  be 
shown,  by  example  and  guidance,  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  learning  to  con- 
trol oneself  and  that  there  are  other 
methods  of  coping  with  one's  rebellious 
feelings.  They  need  skillful  guidance 
counselors,  school  psychiatrists,  and  well 
trained  and  knowledgeable  teachers  to 
help  them  to  learn  better  ways  of  liv- 
ing. And  that  is  what  this  Congress 
should  be  concerned  about  providing  for 
these  youngsters,  helpers  and  teachers, 
not  whips. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  classroom,  and  a  school, 
is  a  place  for  learning — learning  about 
the  world  and  learning  the  skills  with 
which  to  live  and  work  in  the  world. 
Surprisingly,  and  thi.^  does  startle  many 
of  those  who  advocate  corporal  punish- 
ment, most  students,  even  the  unruly 
ones,  do  respect  this  aim  of  a  school. 
They  want  to  succeed  in  the  world,  and 
so  they  want  to  learn  in  school.  For 
they  realize  that  in  school  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  equip  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  and  techniques  that  are 
needed  for  Jobs  and  occupations  in  the 
larger  community. 

If  these  young  people  are  provided 
with  skillful  instruction  in  meaningful 
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,H|iUes  and  in  a  bealttajr  clasaroooi  at- 
^ofpbere,  many  cl  their  ao-caUed  be- 
b^ylor  problems  disappear.  But.  ham 
g^  all  this  be  accomplished  in  a  school 
system  which  is  understaffed,  under- 
^pped,  and  sadly  demoralized?  We 
gbouW  be  concentrating  now  on  how  to 
provide  teachers  and  equipment  and 
Jaipport  for  Washington's  schools. 

Of  course,  there  are  deeply  disturbed 
childien  who  become  grave  discipline 
problems.  But  for  them,  as  for  the  oth- 
ers, application  of  the  ruler  is  of  no  help. 
Tbey  need  the  counsel  of  skilled  profes- 
sionals, doctors,  guidance  counselors, 
»nd  psychiatrists,  and  they  need  special 
facilities  to  aid  them.  We  should  be  con- 
centrating now  on  how  to  give  these 
troubled  children  this  badly  needed  help. 

Let  us  start  now  to  provide  these  dill- 
dicn  with  help  and  guidance  and  proper 
adMOls  and  enact  a  home  rule  measure 
to  give  the  authority  to  the  District  of 
^linrthi^  to  deal  with  problems  both  in 
the  schools  and  other  areas,  so  that  Con- 
gress is  no  longer  called  upon  to  pass  this 
Und  of  foolish  nonsense.  Constnxrtive 
pfograms  to  help  the  District's  schools, 
yes.   Corporal  punishment,  no. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  shall  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  will  say  to  my  dlstin- 
giuished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  I  think  the  answer  to  his  argument 
is  Uie  language  of  the  court  of  his  State 
In  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  Hogan  v. 
Newton  (56  N.Y5.  (2d)  779)  City  Court 
of  White  Plains,  July  12.  1945,  and  I 
quote  from  the  court: 

A  school  cr  a  scliool  system  Is  entitled  to 
maintain  discipline.  *  *  *  IT  a  scboolteach- 
er  cannot  maintain  reapect  for  or  obedience 
of  a  school  nile  or  instruction ,  the  teacher  Is 
enUtled  to  and  should  m&lntaln  aucix  re- 
tptet  or  obedience  with  force,  if  neoesaary. 
and  under  the  proper  condlUons. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

So  what  the  gentleman  Is  saying  is  that 
the  State  of  New  York  provides  for  cor- 
poral punishment;  is  that  not  true.  In 
their  school  system? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.    Without  question. 

Mr.  GR068.  Yes.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  State 
of  New  York  does  iu>t  provide  by  law  for 
corporal  punishment  in  schools.  This 
question  was  before  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Yoxic,  and  a  bill  very 
similar  to  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
was  not  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  permits  corporal  pun- 
ishment; is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  The  case 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina cited  was  perfectly  sound  common 
law.  Any  teacher  in  any  school  system 
may  use  whatever  force  is  necessary  to 
defend  himself  and  deal  with  violence 
and  force.  It  is  an  entirely  dilTerent 
thing  to  urge  the  House  to  pass  a  law  in 
effect  telling  teachers  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  use 
corporal  punishment  and  force  and  to 
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abrogmte  an  eadaUnc  rule  of  the  Board 
of  Bdueation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  State  of  New 
York  does  permit  corporal  puni^iment 
in  its  schools? 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Absolutely 
not.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to  section  90. 
subdivision  15.  of  the  bylaws  of  the  New 
York  C^ty  Board  of  Education  which 
provides : 

No  corporal  punishment  shall  be  Inflicted 
in  any  of  the  public  schools  nor  punishment 
of  any  kind  tending  to  cause  excessive  fear 
or  physical  or  mental  dlstr 


Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  only  cited  one  case 
that  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  but  you  win  find  other  cases 
as  well. 

There  is  the  case  of  People  v.  Mutn- 
mert  (50  N.YJB.  (2d)  699)  which  is  a 
1944  case. 

There  is  the  case  of  People  ex  rel 
Kbert  V.  Baldini  (159  N.YJB.  (2d)  802). 
Iliat  is  a  1957  case. 

Tliere  is  the  case  of  People  against 
Newton  which  I  read  from  previously 
which  is  a  1945  case  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
HJL  4274,  is  to  amend  existing  law  so 
as  to  permit  principals  and  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Co- 
hnnbia  to  use  reasonable  force  in  exer- 
cising their  lawful  authority  to  maintain 
order  in  the  schools,  and  to  forbid  tne 
Board  of  Education  to  abrogate  this 
authority. 

At  present,  the  District  of  Columbia 
statutes  are  silent  on  this  point.  How- 
ever, chapter  V.  section  1.  paragraph  20 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  states  "Cor- 
poral punishment  is  not  permitted." 
Thus,  the  District  stands  alone  with 
New  Jersey  as  the  only  Jurisdictions 
with  such  a  restriction.  Furthermore, 
the  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  considerably  worsened  by  ad- 
ministrative interpretations  of  the  term 
"corporal  punishment,"  examples  of 
which  are  cited  in  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  statement  addressed  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Education  by 
one  of  its  members,  under  date  of  April 
17,  1963: 

If  you  have  read  the  1,300-plus  letters 
from  our  teachers,  you  wiU  And  over  and 
over  again  such  conunents  as  Td  lUce  to 
keep  my  pupils  after  3  o'clock,  but  I 
cant  •  •  •  that's  corporal  punishment;" 
"I'd  like  to  assign  written  compositions  for 
punishment,  but  I  can't  •  •  •  thafs  cor- 
poral punishment;"  "I'd  like  to  keep  a  stu- 
dent in  class  for  part  of  his  recess  period, 
but  I  can't  •  •  •  that's  corporal  punish- 
ment;" "I'd  like  to  separate  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  class,  but  I  can't  •  •  •  that's 
corporal  punishment." 

And  so  forth. 

The  deterioration  of  discipline  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, highlighted  in  the  report  of  the 
Citizens'  CX>minittee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  stadium  riots  of  last 
Thanksgiving  Day.  finally  reached  such 
a  point  that  on  February  20.  1963.  Dr. 
Carl  F.  Hansen.  District  of  Columbia 


Superintendent  of  Schocds.  who  on  pre- 
vious occasions  has  declared  him-ylf  as 
opposed  to  corporal  punishment  in  the 
schools,  felt  Impelled  to  write  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
as  follows: 

The  Superintendent  reconunends  the  de- 
letion of  the  rule  prohibiting  oorporal  pun- 
Ishnaent  stated  as  foUows  In  chapter  V.  sec- 
tion 1,  paragraph  20.  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education: 

"Corporal  punlslunent  is  not  permitted." 

The  Justifications  are: 

1.  The  rule  places  teachers  in  fear  of  cen- 
sure in  case  they  take  any  action  against  a 
pupil  that  may  be  alleged  to  be  corporal 
punishment. 

2.  Some  pupils  and  possibly  their  parents 
have  the  incorrect  Impression  that  a  teacher 
may  not  touch  thenx  in  any  way  as  a  result 
of  the  existence  of  the  rule. 

3.  The  trend  in  the  country  is  toward  a 
judlcloiis  use  of  corporal  punlsbment.  Only 
New  Jersey  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Etui  have  rules  prolilbitinx  Its  use. 

4.  Teacliers  and  school  o&oeis  sometimes 
feel  that  the  rule  against  corporal  punish- 
ment Is  an  expression  of  distr\ist  of  their 
competence  to  handle  their  responslbUitles. 

Administrative  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment  and  the  conditions  for 
its  use  will  be  developed  by  a  conuuittee  of 
teacb.erB  and  officers. 

The  Superintendent  recommends  that  the 
proposal  t>e  referred  to  the  Committee  cm 
Rules  for  study  and  recommendation  to  the 
Board   of   Education. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  dated  April  17,  1963,  Dr. 
Hansen  expoimded  more  fully  on  this 
subject.  Pertinent  passages  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  rule  against  corporal  punishment  Is 
a  reducUon  In  teacher  authority.  It  has 
proved  to  be  more  than  that :  it  has  produced 
Insolence  among  some  pupils  and  parents 
and  Insecurity  among  teachers. 

If  teachers  are  trusted  with  the  power  to 
influence  the  moral  and  InteUectual  develop- 
ment of  chUdren.  anxiety  about  a  possible 
misuse  of  authority  to  use  physical  punish- 
ment seems  unjustified. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  this  Is  to  be  a  society  governed  by  law 
then  that  society  must  use  sanctions  upon 
those  who  violate  those  laws.  Otherwise, 
each  man  makes  his  own  rules  and  the  result 
is  government  by  individual  wUl. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  classrootn 
management.  The  government  must  be  one 
of  rule  rather  than  individual  preferences 
and  wishes.  ICethods  to  enforce  observance 
of  the  riiles  mtist  be  available  to  the  teacher 
or  the  whole  class  suffers  from  the  ctirtaU- 
ment  of  their  rights.  Rather  than  being 
repressive,  the  enforcement  of  rules  preserves 
the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  class. 

When  the  reasonable  use  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment establishes  obsovance  of  the  rules 
this  makes  for  freedom  and  Is  anything  but 
repressive.  Self-dlsclpUne  Is  the  objective, 
but  until  this  Is  achieved  external  discipline 
must  be  applied.  To  charge  that  to  do  this 
is  repressive  is  to  question  the  principle  of 
government  by  law  rather  than  by  jiersonal 
wlUms. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  teachers 

will  me  corporal  punishment  on  a  wide  scale. 
They  have  made  it  dear  that  tbey  nutlnly 
want  to  b9  relieved  of  the  rule  against  it. 

Where  corporal  punUhment  la  permitted, 
the  use  of  It  seems  infrequent.  There  Is  no 
Indication  of  widespread  tni««iHt  of  this  au- 
thority where  it  is  permitted. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  giUdeUnes  for  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  limit  the  act  to 
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specific  measures.  The  striking  about  the 
face,  beating  or  shaking  are  not  acceptable 
fonns  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  teacher  Is  responsible  for  classroom 
discipline.  She  will  not  employ  corporal 
punishment  except  when  she  believes  to  do 
so  will  be  salutary.  In  many  instances,  she 
win  not  elect  to  use  this  form  of  control, 
particularly  If  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  re- 
spond In  a  positive  way,  where  the  size  of 
the  pupils  or  the  condition  of  behavior  makes 
the  use  of  corporal  pvuilshment  impractical, 
or  where  other  means  of  disciplining  pupils 
are  more  promising.  These  may  Include 
suspension  of  privileges.  Isolation,  detention 
after  school,  a  consultation  with  parents, 
suspension  or  dismissal. 

The  anxiety  about  mischief  being  done  to 
children  by  possible  application  of  a  paddle 
should  be  outweighed  by  anxiety  about  un- 
disciplined, xincontrolled,  or  unchecked  be- 
havior which  may  be  effectively  corrected  In 
the  classroom  to  the  real  advantage  of  the 
pupU.  The  worst  treatment  we  can  give  a 
child  in  the  classroom  Is  to  fall  to  define 
tor  him  the  limits  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  most  Insecure  child  is  one  who 
is  given  complete  license  to  act  as  he  will. 

The  most  security  comes  from  telling  the 
child  what  to  expect  If  he  gets  out  of  bounds. 

If  there  are  parents  who  do  not  use  cor- 
poral punishment  in  their  own  families  and 
do  not  want  teachers  to  do  so,  such  parents 
may  notify  the  principal  In  writing  of  their 
wishes  on  this  matter.  In  so  doing,  they 
must  assume  responsibility  for  seeing  to  It 
that  their  children  behave  well  in  class  and, 
where  this  does  not  take  place,  will  them- 
selves supply  the  necessary  sanctions  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  behavior. 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  Superintendent  has  repeatedly  ex- 
plained his  position:  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  must  be  clear  and  unequivocal.  The 
rule  against  corporal  punishment  serlo\isly 
erodes  this  authority.  This  conclusion  is  the 
result  of  recent  widespread  Inquiry  among 
teachers  substantiated  by  subsequent  polls 
by  teacher  organizations. 

•  •  •  •  • 
What  Is  most  needed  at  this  time  is  a  firm 

commitment  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
support  their  teachers  In  maintaining  disci- 
pline. The  time  for  action  Is  now,  and  this 
should  be  practical  and  usable.  Extended 
remarks  upon  the  philosophy  of  education, 
the  sanctity  of  childhood,  the  exclusive  use 
of  reason  as  the  way  to  get  children  to  behave 
satisfactorily  wlU  not  satisfy  the  school  staff. 

More  than  95  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  Classroom  Teachers  Coimcil  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  comprising 
some  3,500  elementary,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high  school  teachers,  expressed 
approval  of  Dr.  Hansen's  position  in  this 
matter.  Their  spokesman  testified  at  a 
public  hearing  on  HJl.  4274.  held  March 
26.  1963,  In  part  as  follows: 

We  deplore  the  niunerous  misinterpreta- 
tions which  have  obscured  for  some  citizens 
the  purpose  and  proposed  administration  of 
these  proposals.  We  reiterate  that  the  sole 
piirpose  of  the  proposed  changes  Is  to  insure 
a  more  positive,  constructive  school  climate 
which  wlU  work  to  the  advantage  of  all 
students  who  are  attending  school  to  learn  .> 
It  is  iinderstood  that  disciplinary  problems 
arise  among  a  very  small  minority,  but  these 
problems  can  serioiisly  obstruct  procediu-es 
designed  to  benefit  the  many. 

We  believe  that  children  need  and  will 
respect  a  firm  administrative  policy  which 
gives  them  a  sense  of  security,  an  awareness 
of  adult  leadership  and  authority,  and  the 
knowledge  that  schools  arc  established  basi- 
cally to  build  good  citizens  who  obey  laws 
and  respect  the  rights  of  others. 


Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Education  has 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  power  to  permit 
the  use  of  corporal  piuiishment.  we  beUeve 
that  this  power  should  remain  ve«t«d  in  that 
body.  However,  If  no  such  constructive  ac- 
tion Is  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it 
Is  Imperative  that  HJl.  4274  be  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

This  same  sentiment  was  expressed  by 
a  representative  of  the  District  of  Cokun- 
bia  Education  Association,  who  stated: 

The  executive  board  reconunended  deletion 
of  the  rule  of  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
hibiting corporal  pxmiahment.  We  believe 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  that 
teachers  are  not  desirous  of  employing  cor- 
poral punishment,  but  that  they  do  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  the  effect  of  the  rule  against 
it.  since  the  rule  causes  some  children  to  be 
unresponsive   to  authority. 

As  Dr.  Hansen  has  stated,  students  and 
parents  must  understand  that  touching  a 
child,  leading  him  forcibly  from  the  room, 
and  subduing  him  because  he  has  become 
uncontrollable  are  examples  of  disciplinary 
control  which  are  permissible.  Successful 
disciplinary  control,  whether  it  be  In  the 
classrocMns,  corridors,  or  other  places  where 
greater  freedom  is  permitted  should  always 
be  considered  a  cooperative  endeavor  of  the 
entire  staff  In  a  school  building,  the  children 
and  the  parents.  Parents  mxist  be  made  to 
realize  that  they  have  a  tremendous  part 
to  play  In  creating  respect  on  the  part  of 
their  children  for  the  authority  of  teachers 
and  school  officers. 

Strong  support  for  this  removal  of  the 
ban  on  corporal  punishment  was  ex- 
pressed also  by  numeroiis  citizens  and 
civic  organizations,  both  to  this  commit- 
tee at  hearings  on  March  13  and  26, 
1963.  and  at  a  public  hearing  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Education  on  April  8 
1963. 

On  April  17,  1963,  however,  despite  the 
strong  and  widespread  support  for  this 
measure,  both  local  and  from  other  juris- 
dictions, a  divided  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Education  voted  against  any 
modification  of  their  present  ban  on  the 
use  of  reasonable  force.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Board  of  Education  has  thus  declined 
to  take  this  realistic  and  salutary  step  to 
grant  to  the  teaching  personnel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  schools  a 
disciplinary  authority  which  exists  in  49 
States,  this  committee  feels  that  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  the  restoration 
of  discipline  and  order  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  McFall  > ,  there 
were — ayes  60,  noes  7. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


May  IS 


The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doo« 
and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  nouf ' 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  caj 

The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  therp 
were— yeas  278.  nays  53.  not  votiHE  109 
as  follows:  *  ^"2' 


Abbitt 

Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Ash  brook 

Ashmore 

Asi>lnali 

Auchlncloas 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bass 

Battin 

Becker 

Beckworth 

Beennann 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mlcb. 

Berry 

Betu 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzzn*n 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Bruce 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenowetb 
Clark 
Clausen 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Denton 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dlngell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Klliott 
Everett 
Kvlns 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Plsher 
Flood 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oatbings 
Oibbons 
Oonzalez 
Coodell 
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YEAS— 278 

Ooodllng 

Grant 

Gray 

Grlffln 

Grlfflths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Ragan.  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Harvey,  Mich. 

H«bert 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kelly 

KUbum 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

LAtta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mabon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Marun,  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Mllliken 

Mills 

Minsball 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moaher 

Multer 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

Nygaard 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Cetertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Felly 


Perkins 

Pike 

Plrme 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Pudnskl 

Purceil 

Qule 

Qullien 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

R«»d.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Rich 

Rlehlmsa 
Rivers,  Alssks 
Roberts,  Ala 
Rogers,  Colo 
Rogers,  Fla. 
Rooney 

Rostenkowaki 
Roush 

Rumsfeld 
St.  Oe<vge 

St  Oennain 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebeli 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secreet 

Selden 

Senner 

Sbeppard 

Short 

Shrlver  ^ 

Slbal 

SUces 

SUer       ,' 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Smith,  Calif 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

StrattoD 

Stubblefletd 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  CalU 

Teague,  Tex, 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson.  WU. 

Thorn  b*rry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Dtt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggon  ner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

WatU 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckersbam 

Wldnall 

Wllli&nu 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


1963 


Asbley 

grown.  Calif. 

Burke 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Ct^elan 

Gorman 

Daddarlo 

DanleU 

Dent 

Duncan 

■d  wards 

Fallon 

Finnegan 

Fraaer 

Frledel 

Oallagber 

Olll 
Oreen.Oreg 
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NAYS — 63 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hawkins 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kyi 

Leggett 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

McEtowell 

McFall 

Matsunaga 

Mlnlsh 

Moss 

Murphy,  Ul. 


CBrlen,  ni. 

O'Hara,  m. 

CHan.  Mich. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Prloe 

Re\iss 

Rodlno 

Roybal 

Ryan,  NY. 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Smith.  Iowa 

Toll 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  DeerUn 


NOT  VOTING— 102 


Arends 

Baring 

Barrett 

Bates 

Belcher 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Buckley 
Burton 
Carey 
Celler 
Clancy 
Cleveland 
CodU 
Cooley 
Da vU.  Tenn. 
Delaney 
Derounian 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Idmondson 

Blsworth 

Farbsteln 

FsM^ell 

Pino 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Ford 

Forrester 

Frellnghuysen 

OarmaU 

Gary 

Oavln 


Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Orabowskl 

Green.  Pa. 

G rover 

Gurney 

Halpern 

Harding 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Henderson 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kluczynskl 

Lankford 

I>eslnskl 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

MacGregor 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matbias 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  NY. 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy,  NY. 

Nedzl 

NU 


O'Neill 

Osmers 

Pepper 

Phllbln 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Rains 

Rhodes,  Arts 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roudebusb 

Ryan,  Mlcb 

St.  Onge 

Scbenck 

Shelley 

Slack 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Taylor 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson ,  N . J . 

Vanlk 

Walter 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wbltten 

Wyman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  WALTxm  with  Mr.  Conts. 

Mr.  Tatlos  with  Mr.  PEXUNOHxnrsxN . 

Mr.  DoNOHUs  with  Mr.  Wtman. 

Mr.  Philbim  with  Mr.  Foao. 

Mr.  St.  Onox  with  Mr.  Abxnds. 

Mr.  FooABTT  with  Mr.  Oaovxa. 

Mr.  Fascsxx  with  Mr.  McCttixoch. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Oi^cnn. 

Mr.  Baaanr  with  Mr.  Puxion. 

Mr.  Gkkxn  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Ouvxa  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  HxNDxasoN  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arl- 
looa.  " 

Mr.  HAKomo  with  Ut.  Osmkbs. 

Mr.  STACCDts  with  Mi.  Deboxtnian. 

Mr.  Stbd  with  Mr.  Clanct. 

Mr.  LasiHSXJ  with  Mr.  Batbb. 

Mr.  Roosxvklt  with  Mr.  MacOrbcob. 

Mr.  Mn-LER  of  California  with  Mr.  Martin 
ot  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MoBBisON  with  Mr.  Halpebn. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  with  Mr.  Wksti^nd. 

Mr  Grabowski  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  ROGEXS  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Roudfbush. 

Mr.  Sheixet  with  Mr.  Milleb  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'NEna.  with  Mr.  Bxtbton. 

Mr.  Kluobtnski  with  Mr.  Gavin. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr. 
Whallxt. 

Mr  Blatnik  with  Mr.  McDaob. 

Mr.  EDMONnsoH  with  Mr.  Belcheb. 

Mr   Fobbbteb  with  Mr.  Xlxaworth. 

Mr.  Hats  with  Mr.  Schbnck. 

Mr.  HOLinxLD  with  Mr.  Mathzas. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Gxtbnkt. 

Mr.  MooucBAO  with  ICr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Raznb  with  Mr.  Olbvblamd. 

Mr.    Thompson     of    Louisiana    with     Mr. 

HOSMB. 


Mr.   Thompson    of   New  Jersey   with  Mr. 

BABIMa. 

Mr.  CooLBT  with  Mr.  Kboob. 
Mr.  Dicos  with  Mr.  PABMTBiif. 
Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  PDwnx. 
Mr.  Iankpobd  with  Mr.  CrrT.n. 
Mr.  Gabt  with  Mr.  Oilbbbt. 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Db- 
lanet. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bucklet. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Cabet. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Mubpht  of  New  Yco-k. 

Mr.  Whttten  with  Mr   Healbt. 

Mr.  Pltnt  with  Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Rtan  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  PiLCHER  with  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Stabblbb. 

Mr.  0'BRIE3f  of  Illinois  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BURKE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'.'A  bill  to 'amend  section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  20. 1906,  as  amended." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HORIZONTAL    PROPERTY    ACT    OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  McMillan]. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Huddleston]  to  call  up 
the  next  bUl. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla.  I  caU  up  the  bill  (H.R. 
4276)  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  hor- 
izontal property  regimes  In  the  District 
of  Coliuxibla,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "HorlEontal  Property 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia". 

SBC.  a.  DxriNinoNS. — ^Unless  It  Is  plainly 
evident  from  the  context  that  a  different 
meaning  Is  Intended,  as  used  herein — 

(a)  "Unit"  or  "condominium  unit"  means 
an  enclosed  space,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
rooms,  occupying  all  or  part  of  a  floor  In 
buildings  of  one  or  more  floors  or  stories  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  be  designed  for 
residence,  for  ofllce,  for  the  oi>eration  of  any 
Industry  or  business,  or  for  any  other  type 
or  Independent  use,  and  shall  include  such 
accessory  units  as  may  be  appended  thereto, 
such  as  garage  space,  storage  space,  balcony, 
terrace  or  patio:  Provided,  That  said  unit  has 
a  direct  exit  to  a  thoroughfare  or  to  a  given 
common  space  leading  to  a  thoroughfare. 

(b)  "Condominium"  means  the  ownership 
of  single  units  in  a  multlunlt  structure  with 
common  elements. 

(c)  "Condominium  project"  means  a  real 
estate  condominium  project;  a  plan  or  proj- 
ect whereby  five  or  more  apartments,  rooms, 
ofllce  spaces,  or  other  units  In  existing  or 
proposed  buildings  or  structures  are  offered 
or  proposed  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

(d)  "Coowner"  means  a  person,  persons, 
corporation,  trust,  or  other  legal  entity,  or 


any  combination  thereof,  that  owns  a  con- 
dominium tinit  within  the  building. 

(e)  "CouncU  of  coowners"  means  the  co- 
owners  as  defined  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  acting  as  a  group  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  bylaws 
and  declaration  established  thereunder;  and 
a  majority,  as  defined  in  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  constitute  a  quortim  for 
the  adoption  of  decisions. 

(f)  "General  common  elements"  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  the  plat  of  con- 
dominium subdivision,  means  and  in- 
cludes— 

( 1 )  the  land  on  which  the  buUdlng  stands 
In  fee  simple  or  leased  provided  that  lease- 
hold interest  of  each  unit  is  separable  from 
the  leasehold  interests  of  the  other  units; 

(2)  the  foundations,  main  walls,  roofs, 
halls,  columns,  girders,  beams,  supports, 
corridors,  flre  escapes,  lobbies,  stairways,  and 
entrance  and  exit  or  communication  ways; 

(3)  the  basements,  flat  roofs,  yards,  and 
gardens,  except  as  otherwise  provided  or 
stipulated; 

(4)  the  premises  for  lodging  of  Janitors 
or  persons  In  charge  of  the  building,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  or  stipulated; 

(6)  the  compartments  or  Installations  of 
central  services  such  as  povrar,  Ught.  gas.  cold 
and  hot  water,  heating,  central  air  condi- 
tioning or  central  refrigeration,  swimming 
pools,  reservoirs,  water  tanks  and  pumps, 
and  the  like; 

(6)  the  elevators,  garbage  incinerators 
and,  in  general,  all  devices  or  Installations 
existing  for  common  use;  and 

(7)  all  other  elements  of  the  building  ra- 
tionally of  common  use  or  necessary  to  Its 
existence,  upkeep,  and  safety. 

(g)  "Limited  common  elements"  means 
and  includes  those  common  elements  which 
are  agreed  upon  by  all  the  coowners  to  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 
condominium  units,  such  as  special  corri- 
dors, stairways,  and  elevators,  sanitary  serv- 
ices common  to  the  apartments  of  a  particu- 
lar floor,  and  the  like. 

(h)  "Majority  of  coowners,"  "two- thirds 
of  the  coowners,"  and  "three-fourths  of  the 
coowners"  means,  respectively,  61,  66%  and 
75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  votes  of  the 
coowners  computed  in  accordance  with  their 
percentage  Interests  as  established  under 
section  6  of  this  Act. 

(1)  "Plat  of  condominium  subdivision" 
means  the  plat  of  the  surveyor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  establishing  the  condominium 
units,  accessory  units,  general  common  ele- 
ments, and  limited  common  elements. 

(j)  "Person"  means  a  natural  individual, 
corporation,  trustee,  or  other  legal  entity 
or  any  combination  thereof. 

(k)  "Developer"  means  a  person  that 
undertakes  to  develop  a  real  estate  con- 
domlnliun  project. 

(1)  "Property"  means  and  Includes  the 
lands  whether  leasehold,  if  separable  as  de- 
fined in  (f)  (1)  of  this  section,  or  In  fee  sim- 
ple, the  building,  all  improvements  and 
structures  thereon,  and  all  easements,  rights, 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 

(m)  "To  record"  means  to  record  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  499 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1189,  1268) 

(n)  "Common  expenses"  means  and  in- 
cludes— 

(1)  all  sums  lawfully  assessed  against  the 
unit  owners  by  the  council  of  coowners; 

(2)  expenses  of  administration,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  replacement  of  the  common 
areas  and  facilities,  including  repair  and  re- 
placement funds  as  may  be  established; 

(3)  expenses  agreed  upon  as  common  ex- 
penses by  the  councU  of  coowners; 

(4)  expenses  declared  oonunon  expenses  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  by  the  bylaws. 
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(o)  "Common  profits'*  metuia  the  balance 
Of  all  income,  renta,  proflta,  and  reventwa 
from  the  common  areas  and  faoUltles  re- 
maining after  deduction  of  the  common  ez- 
penaes. 

(p)  AH  worda  used  herein  include  the  male, 
female,  and  neuter  genders  and  include  the 
singular  or  plural  nvmibers.  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Sac.  3.  HoKizoNTAi.  Pbopxrtt  Rmantta. — 
Whenever  the  owners  or  the  coowners  of  any 
square  or  lot  shall  subdivide  the  same  Into 
a  condominium  project  in  conformity  with 
section  9  of  this  Act  with  a  plat  of  condo- 
minium subdivision  there  shall  be  established 
a  horizontal  property  regime. 

Sxc.    4.    Status    or    Condominium    Units 

WiTHIM     A     HOKCBONTAI.     PBOPBiTT     RCGIMX. 

Once  the  property  Is  subdivided  into  the 
horixontal  property  regime,  a  condominium 
iinit  in  the  building  may  be  individually  con- 
veyed, leased,  and  encumbered  and  may  be 
Inherited  or  devised  by  will,  as  if  it  were 
sole  and  entirely  independent  of  the  other 
condominium  units  in  the  building  of  which 
It  forms  a  part;  the  said  separate  unit«  shall 
have  the  same  Incidents  as  real  property  and 
the  corresponding  individual  titles  and  In- 
terests therein  shall  be  recordable. 

Sec.  5.  Joint  Tknanciks.  Temanciks  in 
Common,  Temancixs  bt  the  Entirett. — Any 
condominium  unit  may  be  held  and  owned 
by  more  than  one  person  as  Joint  tenants, 
as  tenants  in  common,  as  tenants  by  the  en- 
tirety (in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife),  or 
in  any  other  real  property  tenancy  relation- 
ship recognized  imder  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sac.  6.  OwNKBSBiF  or  CoNDOMiNnrM  Units, 
or  Common  Elemints;  Deciabatiom;  Votinc; 
iNDivimTAL  Unit  Deeds. — A  condominium 
unit  owner  sliaU  have  the  exclusive  fee 
Simple  ownership  of  his  unit  and  shall  have 
a  common  right  to  a  share,  with  the  other 
coowners,  of  an  undivided  fee  simple  Interest 
In  the  common  elements  of  the  pro{>erty, 
equivalent  to  the  percentage  representing 
the  value  of  the  unit  to  the  value  of  whole 
property. 

Said  percentage  interest  shall  not  be  sep- 
arated from  the  unit  to  which  It  appertains. 

The  individual  percentages  shall  be  estab- 
lished at  the  time  the  horizontal  property  re- 
gime la  constituted  by  the  recording  among 
the  land  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  a  declaration  setting  forth  said  percent- 
ages, shall  have  a  permanent  character,  and 
shall  not  be  changed  without  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  coowners  representing  all  the 
condominium  units  in  the  building,  which 
said  change  shall  be  evidenced  by  an  appro- 
priate amendatory  declaration  to  such  effect 
recorded  among  the  land  records  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Said  share  Interest  shall 
be  set  forth  of  record,  in  the  initial  Indi- 
vidual condomlnliim  unit  deeds.  Said  share 
interests  In  the  common  elements  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  subject  to  mutual  rights  of 
Ingress,  egress,  and  regress  of  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  other  coowners. 

The  said  basic  value  of  said  undivided 
common  Interest  shall  be  fixed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  shall  not  fix  the  market 
value  of  the  individual  condominium  units 
and  undivided  share  interests  and  shall  not 
prevent  each  coowner  from  fixing  a  different 
circumstantial  value  to  his  condominium 
unit  and  undivided  share  interest  in  the 
common  elements,  in  all  types  of  acta  and 
contracta. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  the 
declaration  may  contain  other  provisions  and 
attachments  relating  to  the  condominium 
and  to  the  units  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  thU  Act. 

Voting  at  all  meetings  of  the  coowners 
shall  be  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  vote  to  which  each  coowner 
is  entitled  shall  be  the  Individual  percentage 
•asigned  to  hia  unit  In  the  declaration. 


Individual  condominium  unit  deeds  may 
make  reference  to  this  Act,  the  condominium 
subdivision  and  land  subdivision  plata  re- 
ferred to  in  section  10  hereof,  the  declara- 
tion provided  for  in  thia  section,  the  bylaws 
of  the  council  of  coowners,  and  the  deeds 
may  include  any  further  details  which  the 
grantor  and  grantee  may  deem  desirable  to 
set  forth  consistent  with  the  declaration  and 
thia  Act. 

Sec.  7.  iNuiviaiBiuTT  or  Common  Elz- 
ments;  Limitation  Upon  Paetttion. — The 
conunon  elements,  both  general  and  limited, 
shall  remain  undivided.  No  unit  owner,  or 
any  other  person,  shall  bring  any  action  for 
partition  or  division  of  the  coownership  per- 
mitted under  section  93  and  related  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (31  Stats. 
1203).  as  amended  by  Act  of  June  30.  1902 
(32  Stats.  523,  ch.  1329),  against  any  other 
owner  or  owners  of  any  interest  or  interests 
In  the  same  horizontal  property  regime  so 
as  to  terminate  the  regime. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  rectlon  shall  be 
construed  as  a  limitation  on  partition  by  the 
owners  of  one  or  more  units  in  a  regime  as 
to  the  individual  ownership  of  such  unit  or 
units  without  terminating  the  regime  or  as 
to  the  ownership  of  property  outside  the 
regime:  Provided.  That  upon  partition  of  any 
such  individual  unit  the  same  shall  be  sold 
as  an  entity  and  shall  not  be  partitioned 
in  kind. 

Sec.  8.  Use  or  Elements  Heu)  in  Common. 
RURT  To  RzpAnt  Common  Elemuvtb. — Each 
coowner  may  use  the  elements  held  in  com- 
mon in  accordance  with  the  purjxices  for 
which  they  are  Intended,  without  hindering 
or  encroaching  upon  the  lawful  rights  of  the 
other  coowners. 

The  manager,  bo€U-d  of  directors  or  of  ad- 
ministration, as  the  case  may  be  shall  have 
an  irrevocable  right  and  an  easement  to  enter 
units  to  make  repairs  to  common  elements 
or  when  repairs  reasonably  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  public  safety  or  to  prevent 
damage  to  property  other  than  the  unit. 

Sec.  9.  CoNDOBciNiirM  Subdivision. — When- 
ever the  owner  or  the  coowners  of  any  square 
or  lot  duly  subdivided  In  conflrmlty  with 
section  1581  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1001 
(31  Stat.  1435).  or  other  appUcable  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  subdivide  the  same  into  a  condo- 
minium project  of  convenient  condominium 
units  for  sale  and  occupancy  and  means  of 
access  for  their  accommodation,  he  may  cause 
a  plat  or  plats  to  be  made  by  the  surveyor 
of  the  District  of  C<rfvunbla.  on  which  said 
plats,  together,  shall  be  expressed — 

(a)  the  ground  dimensions  aa  aet  forth 
tinder  such  section  1581  and  the  exterior 
lengths  of  all  lines  of  the  buUdlng; 

(b)  for  each  floor  of  the  condominium 
subdivision,  the  number  of  letter,  dimen- 
sions, and  lengths  of  flniahed  Interior  sur- 
faces of  unit  dividing  walla  of  the  individual 
condominium  unite;  the  elevations  (or  aver- 
age elevation,  in  the  caae  of  slight  variance) 
from  a  fixed  known  point,  of  finished  floors 
and  of  finished  ceilings  of  such  condominium 
units  situate  upon  the  same  floor,  and 
further  exprersing  the  area,  the  rela- 
tionship of  each  unit  to  the  other  upon  the 
same  floor  and  their  relationship  to  the 
common  elements  upon  said  floor. 

(c)  the  dimensions  and  lengths  of  the  in- 
terior flniahed  sxtrface  of  walla,  elevations, 
from  said  same  fixed  known  pomt,  of  the 
flniahed  floors  and  of  the  flniahed  ceilings  of 
the  general  common  elements  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  in  proper  case,  of  the  limited  com- 
mon elements  restricted  to  a  given  nimiber 
of  condominium  units,  expressing  which  are 
those  units. 

(d)  any  other  data  necessary  for  the  iden- 
tification of  the  individual  condominium 
unlta  and  the  general  and  limited  common 
elements. 

And  said  owners  or  coowners  may  certify 
such  condominium  subdivisions  \mder  their 


hands  and  seals  In  the  presence  of  two  crsd 
Ible  wltneaees,  upon  the  same  plat  or  on  » 
paper  or  a  parchment  attached  thereto.  Am 
the  same  shall  thereujxin  be  put  up.-labe^M 
indexed,  and  preserved  for  record  aadXZ 
posit  with  the  office  of  the  surveyor  for  tlM 
District  of  Columbia  in  like  manner  aa  land 
subdivisions  have  been  heretofore  re<»Mad 
or  in  such  other  books  aa  the  said  survww 
may  prescribe.  "'" 

Sec.  10.  Reference  to  Plat.— When  a  pUt 
of  a  condominium  project  and  suhdlvlAion 
shall  be  so  certified,  examined,  and  recorded 
the  purchaser  of  any  condominium  unit 
thereof  or  any  person  interested  therein,  msv 
refer  to  the  plat  and  record  for  description  in 
the  same  manner  as  to  squares  and  loti 
divided  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
original  proprietors  and  in  the  same  maniter 
as  has  been  heretofore  the  practice  for  land 
subdivisions:  Provided,  That  said  purdtascr 
or  other  person  Interested  therein  shall  also 
make  reference  to  the  plat  of  land  rubdlvi. 
slon  appearing  prior  to  the  esUblUhment  of 
the  condominium  subdivision  thereupon 
Any  such  convey  race  of  an  Individual  con- 
dominium unit  shall  be  deemed  to  ■iti>  oqq. 
vey  the  undivided  Interest  of  the  owner  In 
the  common  elements,  both  general  sad 
limited  and  of  any  accessory  units,  if  utj 
appertaining  to  said  condomimum  unit 
without  specifically  or  particularly  referrlDc 
to  the  same. 

Sec  11.  Tebmination  and  Waivxk  or 
Regime. — All  the  coowners  or  the  sole  owner 
of  a  building  constituted  unto  a  horizontal 
property  regime  may  terminate  and  walre 
this  regime  and  regroup  or  merge  the  indl- 
vldual  and  several  condominium  imlts  with 
the  principal  property;  such  termination  ud 
waiver  shall  be  by  certification  to  such  effect 
upon  the  plat  of  condominium  subdivision 
establishing  the  pto^cular  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime  under  the  hands  and  seals  of 
the  said  sole  owner  or  coownera,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  two  credible  witnesses,  upon  the 
same  plat  or  upon  a  paper  or  parchment 
attached  thereto:  P  ovided.  That  the  iald 
individual  condominium  unlta  are  unen- 
cumbered, or  If  encumbered,  that  the  cred- 
itors In  whose  behalf  the  enctimbrancea  an 
recorded  agree  to  accept  as  security  the  nn- 
divlded  interest  in  the  property  of  the  debtor 
coowner  and  said  cedltors  or  trustees  under 
duly  recorded  deeda  of  truat.  ahall  signify 
their  aaaent  to  auch  termination  and  waiver 
upon  the  aforesaid  plat,  paper,  or  parch- 
ment: Provided  further.  That  ahould  the 
buildings  or  other  Improvements  In  a  con- 
dominium project  be  more  than  two-thirds 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  dlaaater,  the  co- 
owners  of  three-fourtha  of  the  condominium 
project  may  waive  and  terminate  the  hori- 
zontal property  regime  and  may  certify  to 
such  termination  and  waiver:  And  provided 
further.  That  If  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  such  damage  or  destruction: 

(a)  the  council  of  coowners  does  not  de- 
termine to  repair,  reconstruct  or  rebuild  u 
provided  In  secttona  31  and  23  of  thia  Act, 
or. 

(b)  the  insurance  indemnity  is  delivered 
pro  rata  to  the  coowners  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  section  21  of  this  Act  and 
If  the  coowners  do  not  terminate  and  waive 
the  regime  in  conformity  with  this  section 
of  this  Act,  then  any  unit  owner  or  any 
other  person  aggrieved  thereby  may  file  t 
petition  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  setting  forth 
under  oath  such  facts  as  may  be  necesaary 
to  entitle  the  petitioner  to  the  relief  prayed 
and  praying  judicial  termination  of  the 
horizontal  property  regime.  Said  petition 
may  be  served  as  provided  in  section  14(g) 
of  thia  Act.  The  court  may  thereupon  lay  s 
rule  upon  the  council  of  coowners,  unlea 
they  shall  voluntarily  appear  and  admit  the 
allegaUons  of  the  peUUon.  to  show  cause, 
under   oath,   on   or   before   the   tenth  day, 
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axcluslve  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  after 
aervloe  of  such  rule,  why  th«  pnjm  of  said 
petiUoo  ahould  not  be  granted.  If  no  caun 
^  shown  against  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
by  the  council  of  coowners,  or  by  any  one 
of  the  coowners,  the  court  may  determine 
in  a  summary  way  whether  the  facta  mi- 
f^nt  termination  and  thereupon  the  court 
may  decree  the  particular  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime  terminated. 

In  the  event  a  horizontal  property  regime 
it  terminated  or  waived,  the  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  owned  In  common  by  the 
coowners,  and  the  undivided  interest  In  the 
property  owned  in  conunon  which  shall  ap- 
pertain to  each  coowner  shall  be  the  per- 
centage of  undivided  interest  previoxisly 
owned  by  such  coowner  In  the  conunon 
elements  in  the  property  as  set  forth  in  the 
declaration  under  section  6  hereof. 

Upon  such  termination  and  waiver  the 
provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act  shall  no 
longer  be  applicable  and  reference  to  the 
principal  property  thereupon,  shall  be  to  the 
pUt  and  record  of  the  prior  land  subdivision 
sod  thereupon  the  restraint  against  partition 
or  division  of  the  coownership  imposed  by 
section  7  of  this  Act  shall  no  longer  apply.  In 
the  event  of  such  partition  suit  the  net  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  divided  among  all  the  unit 
owners,  in  porportion  to  their  respective  un- 
divided ownership  of  the  common  elements, 
alter  first  paying  off,  out  of  the  respective 
■bares  of  the  unit  owners,  all  Hens  on  the 
unit  of  each  unit  owner. 

Sxc.  12.  Mexcei  No  Bae  to  REcoNttTixu- 
TioN. — The  merger  provided  for  In  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  In  no  way  bar  the  sub- 
sequent constitution  of  the  property  into 
another  horizontal  property  regime  whenever 
io  desired  and  upon  observance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Btlawb,  Availabilitt  rox  Exami- 
nation.— The  administration  of  every  build- 
ing constituted  into  a  horizontal  property 
regime  shall  be  governed  by  the  bylaws  as 
the  council  of  coowners  may  from  time  to 
time  adopt,  which  said  bylaws  together  with 
the  declaration,  including  recorded  attach- 
ments thereto,  referred  to  in  section  6  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  examination 
by  all  the  coowners,  their  duly  authorized 
attorneys  or  agents,  at  convenient  hours  on 
working  days  that  shall  be  set  and  announced 
for  general  knowledge. 

A  true  copy  of  said  bylaws  shall  be  an- 
nexed to  the  declaration  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  and  made  a  part  thereof. 
No  modification  of  or  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws shall  be  valid  unless  set  forth  in  an 
amendment  to  the  declaration  and  such 
amendment  is  duly  recorded. 

Each  unit  owner  shall  comply  strictly  with 
the  bylaws  and  with  the  administrative  rules 
and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  thereto,  as 
either  of  the  same  may  be  lawfully  amended 
from  time  to  time.  Failure  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  same  shall  be  ground  for  an  ac- 
tion to  recover  sums  due,  for  damages  or 
Injunctive  relief  or  both,  maintainable  by 
the  manager,  the  administrator,  board  of 
directors  or  of  administration,  or  as  specified 
In  the  bylaws  or  In  proper  case,  by  an  ag- 
p-leved  unit  owner. 

8ec.  14.  Necessakt  Contents  or  Btlaws; 
MoDincATioN  OF  Ststkm. — The  bylaws  must 
necessarily  provide  for  at  least  the  following: 

(a)  Porm  of  admlnlatratlon,  indicating 
whether  thia  ahall  be  in  charge  of  an  admin- 
istrator, manager,  or  of  a  board  of  dlrectora, 
or  of  administration,  or  otherwise,  and 
specifying  the  powers,  manner  of  removal, 
and.  where  proper,  the  compensation  thereof. 

(b)  Method  of  calling  or  summoning  the 
coowners  to  aaaemble;  that  a  majority  of 
coownera  ia  required  to  adopt  deciaions,  ex- 
cept aa  otherwlae  provided  in  thia  Act;  who 
la  to  preside  over  the  meeting  and  who  will 
keep  the  minute  book  wherein  the  resolu- 
tions shall  be  recorded. 


(c)  Care,  upkeep,  and  surveillance  of  the 
building  and  ita  general  or  limited  common 
elements  and  servlcea. 

(d)  Manner  of  collecting  from  the  coown- 
era for  the  payment  of  common  expenses. 

(e)  Designation,  hiring,  and  dismissal  of 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  good  working 
order  of  the  building  and  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  general  or  limited  common  ele- 
ments and  to  provide  services  for  the 
building. 

(f)  Such  restrictions  on  or  requirements 
respecting  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
units  and  the  use  of  the  common  elements 
as  are  designed  to  prevent  unreasonable 
Interference  with  the  use  of  the  respective 
units  and  of  the  common  elements  by  the 
several  unit  owners. 

(g)  Designation  of  person  authorized  to 
accept  service  of  process  in  any  action  re- 
lating to  two  or  more  units  or  to  the  com- 
mon elements  as  authorized  under  section 
24  of  this  Act.  Such  person  must  be  a  resi- 
dent of  and  maintain  an  office  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(h)  Notice  as  to  the  existence  or  nonex- 
istence of  a  declaration  in  trust  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  lien  for  common  ex- 
penses permitted  under  section  19  of  this 
Act. 

The  sole  owner  of  the  building,  or  If  there 
be  more  than  one,  the  coowners  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  may  at  any  time  modify 
the  system  of  administration,  but  each  one 
of  the  particulars  set  forth  in  this  section 
shall  always  be  embodied  In  the  bylaws. 

Sec.  15.  Books  or  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
TtniEs;  Availabilitt  roa  Examination. — The 
manager,  administrator,  or  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  administration,  or  other  form 
of  administration  specified  in  the  bylaws, 
shall  keep  books  with  detailed  accounts  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  receipts  and  of 
the  expenditures  affecting  the  building  and 
its  administration  and  specifying  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  expenses  of  the  common 
elements  and  any  other  expenses  incurred. 
Both  said  books  and  the  vouchers  accrediting 
the  entries  made  theretipon  shall  be  avail- 
able for  examination  by  the  coowners,  their 
duly  authorized  agents  or  attorneys,  at  con- 
venient hours  on  working  days  that  shall  be 
set  and  announced  for  general  knowledge. 
All  books  and  records  shall  be  kept  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  accounting  practice  and 
shall  be  audited  at  least  once  a  year  by  an 
auditor  outside  the  cM'ganlzation. 

Sec.  16.  Common  PRorms,  Conteibctions 
ros  Payment  or  Common  Expenses  or  Ad- 
mimtstkation  and  Maintenance. — The  com- 
mon proflU  of  the  property  shall  be  distrib- 
uted amoag  and  the  common  expenses  shall 
be  charged  to  the  unit  owners  according  to 
the  percentages  establlshsed  by  section  6  of 
this  Act.  , 

All  coowners  are  bound  to  contribute  In 
accordance  with  the  said  percentages  toward 
the  expenses  of  administration  and  of  main- 
tenance and  repairs  of  the  general  common 
elemenu,  and.  in  proper  case,  of  the  limited 
common  elements  of  the  building  and  to- 
ward any  other  expenses  lawfully  agreed 
upon  by  the  council  of  coowners. 

No  owner  shall  be  exempt  from  contrib- 
uting toward  such  common  expenses  by 
waiver  of  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mon elements  both  general  and  limited,  or 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  condominium 
unit  belonging  to  him. 

Said  contribution  may  be  determined, 
levied,  and  assessed  as  a  lien  on  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  or  fiscal  year,  and 
may  become  and  be  due  and  payable  in  such 
Installments  as  the  bylaws  may  provide,  and 
said  bylaws  may  further  provide  that  upon 
default  in  the  pajnnent  of  any  one  or  more 
of  such  Installments,  the  balance  of  said 
lien  may  be  accelerated  at  the  option  of  the 
manager,  board  of  directors,  or  of  manage- 
ment and  be  declared  due  and  payable  in  full. 


Sec.  17.  Paioarrr  or  Liens. — The  lien  estab- 
lished by  section  16  of  this  Act  shall  have 
preference  over  any  otber  assessments,  liens, 
judgments,  or  charges  of  whatever  nature, 
except  the  following: 

(a)  General  and  special  assessments  for 
real  es^gbe  taxes  on  the  condominium  unit 
and,     ^ 

(b)  The  liens  of  any  deeds  of  trust, 
mortgage  instruments,  or  encumbrances  duly 
recorded  on  the  condominium  unit  prior  to 
the  assessment  of  the  lien  thereon  or  duly 
recorded  on  said  unit  after  receipt  of  a 
written  statement  from  the  manager,  board 
of  directors,  or  of  management  refiecting 
that  payments  on  said  lien  were  current  as 
of  the  date  of  recordation  of  said  deed  of 
trust,  mortgage  instrument,  or  encumbrance. 

Upon  a  voluntary  sale  or  conveyance  of  a 
condominium  unit  all  uni>ald  assessments 
against  a  grantor  coowner  for  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  exi}enses  to  which  section  16 
of  this  act  refers  shall  first  be  paid  out 
of  the  sales  price  or  by  the  grantee  In  the 
order  of  preference  set  forth  above.  Upon 
an  Involuntary  sale  through  foreclosure  of 
a  deed  of  trust,  mortgage,  or  enctimbrance 
having  preference  as  set  forth  In  subpara- 
graph (b)  of  this  section  a  purchaser  there- 
under shall  not  be  liable  for  any  installments 
of  such  lien  as  became  due  prior  to  his 
acquisition  of  title.  Such  arrears  shall  be 
deemed  common  expenses,  collectible  from 
all  coowners,  Including  such  purchaser. 

Sec.  18.  Joint  and  Scvsrai.  Liabilitt  of 
Purchaser  and  Seller  roR  Amounts  Owing 
Undeb  Section  16;  Purchasers'  Recovert, 
Purchasers'  or  Lenders'  Right  to  a  State- 
ment SEmNo  Forth  AMoxnrr  Due. — The 
purchaser  of  a  condominium  unit  in  a  vol- 
untary sale  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally 
liable  with  the  seller  for  the  amounts  owing 
by  the  latter  under  section  16  of  this  Act 
upon  his  Interest  In  the  condominium  unit 
up  to  the  time  of  conveyance;  without  prej- 
udice to  the  purchasers'  right  to  recover 
from  the  other  party  the  amounts  paid  by 
him  as  such  joint  debtor:  Provided,  That 
any  such  purchaser,  or  a  lender  under  a  deed 
of  trust,  mortgage,  or  encumbrance,  or 
parties  designated  by  them,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  statement  from  the  manager,  board  of 
directors,  or  of  administration,  aa  the  case 
may  be,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  unpaid 
assessments  against  the  seller  or  borrower, 
and  the  unit  conveyed  or  encumbered  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  lien  for  any  unpaid 
assessment  in  excess  of  the  amount  set  forth. 

Sec.  19.  Supplementary  Method  or  En- 
roRCEMENT  OF  LiEN. — rln  addition  to  proceed- 
ings available  at  law  or  equity  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Hen  established  by  section 
16  of  this  Act,  all  the  owners  of  property 
constituted  Into  a  horizontal  property  re- 
gime may  execute  bonds  conditioned  upon 
the  faithful  performance  and  pajrment  of 
the  Installments  of  the  lien  permitted  by 
section  16  of  this  Act  and  may  secure  the 
payment  of  such  obligations  by  a  declara- 
tion in  trust  recorded  among  the  land  rec- 
ords of  the  District  of  Columbia,  granting 
unto  a  trustee  or  trustees  appropriate  pow- 
ers to  the  end  that  upon  default  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  bond,  said  declaration  in 
trust  may  be  foreclosed  by  said  trustee  or 
trustees,  acting  at  the  direction  of  the  man- 
ager, board  of  directors,  or  of  management, 
as  is  proper  practice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  foreclosing  a  deed  of  trust. 

And  the  bylaws  may  require  In  the  event 
such  bonds  have  been  executed  and  such 
declaration  In  triust  Is  recorded  that  any 
subsequent  purchaser  of  a  condominium 
unit  in  said  horl2sontaI  property  regime  shall 
take  title  subject  thereto  and  shall  assume 
such  obligations:  Provided,  That  the  said 
lien,  bond,  and  declaration  In  trust  shall  be 
subordinate  to  and  a  junior  lien  to  liens  of 
general  or  special  assessments  for  real 
estate    taxes,    then   or    thereafter   accruing 
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against  the  unit  and  to  the  lien  of  any  dxily 
recorded  deeds  of  trust,  mortgagee,  or  en- 
cumbrances prevloTisly  placed  upon  the  unit 
and  said  lien,  bond,  and  declaration  in  trust 
shall  be  and  become  subordinate  to  any  sub- 
sequently recorded  deeds  of  trust,  mortgages, 
or  encumbrances:  Frovided.  That  the  lender 
thereiinder  shall  first  obtain  from  the  man- 
ager, bocuxl  of  directors,  or  of  administration 
a  written  statement  as  provided  in  section 
18,  of  this  Act  reflecting  that  payments  due 
under  this  lien  are  current  as  of  the  date  of 
recordation  of  such  subsequent  deed  of 
trust,  mortgage,  or  encumbrance. 

Sec.  20.  iNsmuNG  BTriu>ii«o  Against  Risks; 
Individuai.  Rights  o»  Ckx)WN««8. — The 
manager  or  the  board  of  directors,  if  required 
by  the  bylaws  or  by  a  majority  of  the  co- 
owners,  or  at  the  request  of  a  mortgagee 
having  a  first  mortgage  of  record  covering  a 
unit,  shall  have  the  authority  to,  and  shall. 
obtain  Insurance  for  the  property  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  and  such  other  hazards 
under  such  terms  and  for  such  amounts  as 
shall  be  required  or  requested.  Such  insur- 
ance coverage  shall  be  written  on  the  prop- 
erty in  the  name  of  such  manager  or  of  the 
board  ot  directors  of  the  council  of  coowners, 
as  trustee  for  each  of  the  unit  owners  In  the 
percentages  established  in  the  declaration. 
Premiums  shall  be  common  expenses.  Pro- 
vision for  such  insurance  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  each  unit  owner  to 
insure   his   own   unit    for    his    benefit. 

Sac.  31.  AppucATioif  or  iNstraANCB  Pao- 
CKZDS  TO  RxcoNSTsucnoir:  Pao  Rata  Distu- 
BcmoN  cf  CxxTAiiv  Casks;  Rui.bs  Oovxaif- 
XMG. — In  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster  the 
insurance  indemnity  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  the  next  succeeding  pwragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  applied  to  reconstruct  the  building. 

Reconstruction  shall  not  be  compulsory 
where  destruction  comprises  the  whole  or 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  and 
other  Improvements  In  a  condomlnltmi  proj- 
ect. In  such  cases,  and  unless  otherwise 
unanimoiisly  agreed  upon  by  the  coowners, 
the  indemnity  shall  be  delivered  pro  rata  to 
the  coowners  entitled  to  it  in  accordance 
with  provisions  made  by  the  bylaws  or  in 
accordance  with  a  decision  of  three-fovu'ths 
of  the  coowners.  If  there  be  no  bylaws  provi- 
sion, after  first  paying  off,  out  of  the  respec- 
tive shares  of  the  unit  owners,  to  the  extent 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  all  Hens  on  the 
unit  of  each  ooowner.  Should  It  be  proper  to 
proceed  with  the  reconstruction,  the  pro- 
vision for  such  eventuality  made  In  the  by- 
laws shall  be  observed,  or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  decision  of  the  oouncU  of  coowners  shall 
prevail. 

8»c.  22.  Shauno  or  RacowsTrnxrcnoM  Cost 
Wrxxx  BrrnjuKO  Is  Nor  iNsmm  o«  Instts- 
AI>rCK  iNDKMIfTrT  IS  iNSumcisMT;  MooincA- 
TiON  or  SscnoN  or  Rbbolution. — Where  the 
building  Is  not  insured  or  where  the  Insur- 
ance indemnity  is  insufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  reconstruction  the  new  building  costs 
shall  be  paid  by  all  the  coowners  In  the  same 
proportion  as  their  proportionate  ownership 
of  the  ccanmon  elements  of  the  condominium 
project,  and  if  any  one  or  more  of  those 
composing  the  minority  shall  refuse  to  make 
such  payments,  the  majority  may  proceed 
with  the  reconstruction  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  coowners  and  the  share  of  the  resulting 
conunon  expense  may  be  assessed  against  all 
the  coowners  and  such  assessment  for  this 
expense  shall  have  the  same  priority  as  pro- 
vided under  section  17  of  this  Act. 

See.  23.  8kpa«atk  Taxatiow. — For  the  pur- 
poses of  assessment  and  taxation  of  property 
constituted  into  a  horlsontal  property  regime 
and  to  conform  to  the  system  of  numbering 
squares.  lots,  blocks,  and  parcels  for  taxa- 
tion purposes  In  effect  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  each  condominium  unit  duly  situ- 
ate upon  a  subdivided  lot  and  square  shall 
bear  a  number  or  letter  that  will  distin- 
guish it  from  every  other  condominium  unit 
situate  in  said  lot  and  square. 


Kich  of  said  condominium  tmlts  shall  be 
carried  on  the  records  ot  the  ■we— or  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  entity  and  all  real 
estate  taxes.  Including  general  and  special 
assessments,  shall  be  assessed,  levied,  and 
collected  agalnt  each  of  lald  srreral,  sepa- 
rate, and  distinct  units  In  conformity  with 
the  percentages  of  coownership  established 
by  section  8  of  this  Act.  Said  Individual 
assessments  shall  inclDde  the  value  of  the 
percentage  Interest  In  the  common  elements 
and  of  the  unit  Itself. 

No  forfeiture  or  sale  of  the  Improvements 
or  the  real  estate  as  a  whole  for  delinquent 
real  estate  taxes,  special  assessments,  or 
charges  shall  ever  divest  or  in  anywise  alTect 
the  title  to  an  Individual  condominium  unit 
so  long  as  the  real  estate  taxes  or  duly 
levied  share  of  special  assessments  and 
charges  on  said  individual  condominium  unit 
are  currently  paid. 

Sec.  24.  Actions:  Right  to  Sxpabatx  Rk- 
LXASC  or  JuDGMiNT. — Wlthout  limiting  the 
right  of  any  coowner.  actions  may  be  brought 
on  behalf  of  two  or  more  of  the  unit  owners, 
as  their  respective  interests  may  appear,  by 
the  manager,  or  board  of  directors,  or  of  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  any  cause  of  ac- 
tion relating  to  the  common  elements  or 
more  than  one  unit. 

Service  of  process  on  two  or  more  unit 
owners  in  any  action  relating  to  the  common 
elements  may  be  made  on  the  person  desig- 
nated In  the  bylaws  In  conformity  with  sec- 
Uon  14(g)  of  this  Act. 

In  the  event  of  entry  of  a  final  judgment  as 
a  lien  against  two  or  more  unit  owners,  the 
unit  owners  of  the  separate  units  may  re- 
move their  unit  and  their  percentage  Interest 
in  the  common  elements  from  the  Hen  there- 
of by  payment  of  the  fractional  proportional 
amounts  attributable  to  each  of  the  units 
affected.  Said  Individual  payment  shall  be 
computed  by  reference  to  the  percentage  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  6  of  this 
Act.  After  such  partial  payment,  partial 
discharge,  or  release  or  other  satisfaction, 
the  unit  and  Its  percentage  Interest  in  the 
common  elements  shall  thereafter  be  free  and 
clear  of  the  Uen  of  such  judgment. 

Such  partial  payment,  satisfaction,  or  dis- 
charge shall  not  prevent  such  a  judgment 
creditor  from  proceeding  to  enforce  his  rights 
against  any  unit  and  Its  percentage  Interest 
in  the  common  elements  not  so  paid,  satis- 
fled  or  discharged. 

Sec.  25.  Mechakics'  and  1Iatsbiai.icxn's 
Liens.  ENroacEicxirr  THEaxor;  Removal 
FxoM  Lien;  ErrecT  or  Pakt  Patment. — Sub- 
sequent to  establishment  of  a  horizontal 
property  regime  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and 
while  the  property  remains  subject  to  this 
Act.  no  Hen  shall  thereafter  arise  or  be  ef- 
fective against  the  property.  During  such 
period  liens  or  encumbrances  shall  arise  or 
be  created  and  enforced  only  against  each 
xinit  and  the  percentage  of  undivided  inter- 
est in  the  common  areas  and  facilities  ap- 
purtenant to  such  unit  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  under  the  same  conditions  In  every 
respect  as  liens  or  encumbrances  may  arise 
or  be  created  upon  or  against  any  other 
separate  parcel  or  real  property  subject  to 
individual  ownership;  Provided.  That  no  la- 
bor pcrfomed  or  materials  fxirnlshed  with  the 
consent  or  at  the  request  of  a  unit  owner 
or  his  agent  or  his  contractor  or  subcontrac- 
tor, shall  be  the  basis  for  the  filing  of  a 
Hen  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1237  <a  the  Act  of  March  3,  IMl  (31  SUt. 
1384),  against  the  unit  or  any  other  prop- 
erty of  any  other  unit  owner  not  expressly 
consenting  to  or  requesting  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  such  express  consent  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  given  by  the  owner  of  any 
unit  in  the  case  of  emergency  repairs  there- 
to. Labor  performed  or  materials  furnished 
for  the  common  areas  and  facilities.  If  duly 
authorized  by  the  council  of  coowners.  the 
manager,  or  board  of  directors  in  accordance 
with    this    Act,    the    declaration   or    bylaws. 
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stiall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  or  furniahM 
with  the  expree  consent  of  each  unit  oirn^ 
and  shall  be  the  basis  fm-  the  fillng^r; 
lien  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  seetlcB 
1337  of  the  Act  of  March  S,  1901  (Si  gw 
1S84),  against  each  of  the  onlts  and  thsii 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  >ubpantgrsBii 
(b)  hereunder.  Notice  of  said  lien  may  u 
served  on  the  person  designated  In  eoa. 
formlty  with  section   14(g)    of  this  Ad 

(b)  In  the  event  of  filing  of  a  lien  agaiiat 
two  or  more  units  and  their  respective  dq. 
centage  interest  in  the  common  elements 
the  unit  owners  of  the  sepcuate  units  bmt 
remove  their  unit  and  their  percentage  ta>- 
terest  in  the  common  elements  appurtcaaat 
thereto  from  the  said  Uen  by  payment,  « 
may  file  a  written  undertaking  with  sumy 
approved  by  the  court  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  190I  (Si 
Stat.  1387),  of  the  fractional  or  proporUoiui 
amounts  attributable  to  each  of  the  uniu 
affected.  Said  individual  payment,  or 
amount  of  bond,  shall  be  computed  by  n(. 
erence  to  the  percentage  established  pum. 
ant  to  section  6  of  this  Act.  After  soeh 
partial  payment,  filing  of  bond,  partial  dis- 
charge, or  release,  or  other  satisfaction,  the 
unit  and  Its  percentage  interest  In  the  ooa- 
mon  elements  shall  thereafter  be  free  sad 
clear  of  such  Hen.  Such  partial  payment, 
indemnity,  satisfaction,  or  discharge  shsli 
not  prevent  the  lienor  from  proceeding  to 
enforce  his  rights  against  any  unit  and  tta 
percentage  Interest  In  the  common  elemeati 
not  so  paid,  indemnified,  satisfied,  or  dis- 
charged. 

Sec.  26.  Zoning. — The  provisions  of  the 
Bonlng  regulations  of  the  District  of  OoIoib- 
bla,  as  may  be  In  effect  as  of  the  dats  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  not  apply  to 
the  condominium  subdivision  as  herein  m- 
tabllshed:  Provided,  That  whenever  the; 
deem  it  proper,  the  Zoning  CommlssloD  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  may  adopt  rules 
and  regulations,  not  Inconsistent  with  gtn- 
eral  law,  governing  a  horiaontal  propsflj 
regime  in  order  to  implement  this  prognnt: 
And  provided  further.  That  this  aectloo  ot 
this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  create 
an  exception,  not  otherwise  authorised,  u 
to  the  conformity  of  use  or  of  struotur*  la 
whatever  district  the  lot  of  the  land  sob- 
division  or  the  building  thereon  may  be 
situate  within  the  zoning  plan  of  the  Ols- 
trlct  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  27.  SurrLKMEKT  or  Kzistimo  Gobi 
Peovisions. — The  provisions  of  this  Act  absll 
be  In  addition  to  and  supplemental  to  sU 
other  provislor  s  of  law  of  the  DlstrlcT  of 
Columbia  and  wheresoever  there  appears  In 
the  provisions  the  words  "square",  "lot", 
"land",  "grotmd".  ••parcel",  "pn^Jerty". 
"block",  or  other  designation  denotteg  a  unit 
Of  land,  where  appropriate  to  implement  thli 
Act,  after  such  descriptive  terms,  there  abaU 
be  deemed  Inserted  reference  to  a  condomin- 
ium unit,  condonalnlum.  subdivision,  or 
horizontal  property  regime,  whichever  shall 
be  appropriate  to  effect  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  wherever 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  * 
conflict  with  the  application  of  such  other 
provisions,  this  Act  shaU  prevail. 

Sic.  28.  BcvcaABnjTT. — If  any  provision* 
of  this  Act,  or  any  section,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  word  or  the  application  thereof, 
in  any  circumstances  Is  held  invalid,  tbe 
vaUdlty  of  the  renuiinder  of  this  Act,  and 
of  the  appUcatlon  of  any  such  provision, 
section,  sentence,  clause,  phrase,  or  word 
in  any  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby  and  to  this  end,  the  provUiODi 
of  this  Act  are  declared  severable. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  the  bUl.  HM.  4276,  Is  to 
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Mtabli^  within  the  IMstrici  of  Columbia 
a  new  estate  in  propertjr.  known  as  con- 
doninlum,  which  Is  deflaed  in  the  bill 
fjt  "the  ownership  of  alnsle  units  in  a 
nmltiunlt  stnicture  with  common 
eleaients." 

Tbe  bill  permits  fee  simple  ownership 
of  B  unit  in  a  mulUunit  stnicture  which 
0Mky  be  designed  lor  restdenee,  ofllce,  the 
operation  ot  any  industry  or  business,  or 
any  other  tsrpe  of  use.  with  Its  accessory 
inits— all  of  which  is  known  as  the  hor- 
IMOtal  property  regime  or  condominium 
project.  Not  only  does  tbe  person  own 
in  fee  simple  the  space  refored  to,  but 
be  has  an  undiTlded  interest  in  the  ptib- 
Uo  portions  of  the  building,  which  in- 
dole the  roof,  the  walls,  the  c^ling. 
corridors,  stairways,  basement,  heating 
sad  alr-eondltiociing  plants,  azxl  all  other 
elements  of  common  use. 

Under  the  bill,  persons  would  be  en- 
abled, not  only  to  purchase  and  convey, 
but  to  lease  and  encumber,  units  in  a 
boikiing  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
real  property,  and  purchasers  would  be 
entitled  to  deeds  eouTeylnc  said  units 
to  them  along  with  an  undivided  ^lare 
In  the  conunon  elements  referred  to. 

The  bill  prorides  for  the  creation  of 
ooodominium  projects  which  consist  of 
five  or  more  apartments,  rooms.  olOce 
■paces,  or  other  units  in  existing  or  pro- 
posed buildings,  so  that  they  may  be 
offered  for  sale.  Units  thereof  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  rooms  of  any  closed 
apace,  occupjring  all  or  part  of  a  floor 
or  one  or  more  floors,  regardless  of 
whether  the  building  is  designed  for  resi- 
dency, ofBce.  industry  or  business,  or  any 
other  type  of  independent  use. 

The  bill  is  essential  to  provide  for  sep- 
arate real  estate  taxation  of  the  individ- 
ual units  and  to  permit  the  creation  of 
horizontal  subdivision  pints.  While 
these  primary  purposes  are  being  accom- 
plished, the  bin  also  contains  detailed 
authority  for  the  creation  of  a  quasi- 
corporation  to  manage  the  building ; 
to  restrain  partition;  to  provide  means 
to  levy,  collect,  and  enforce  the  lien 
for  common  expenses;  to  provide  for 
separate  release  of  the  individual 
units  from  the  liens  of  Judgments 
or  mechanics'  liens — all  to  the  end 
that  the  ownership  of  an  individual 
unit  win  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  the 
Incidents  of  ownership  of  an  individual 
home,  or  business  property. 

The  concept  of  ownership  of  real  es- 
tate by  condominium  was  recognized  as 
early  as  the  Code  Napoleon  of  1812. 
Legislation  similar  to  the  reported  bill  has 
been  approved  in  the  following  19  Juris- 
dictions: Alaska.  Arkansas,  Arizona, 
Georgia,  Hawaii,  IiKliana.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Okla- 
homa, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah. 
Virginia.  Washington.  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Such  legislation  Is  also  pending  in  22 
other  States. 

Testimony  at  the  public  hearing  held 
on  May  6,  1963,  established  that  con- 
dominium has  a  flexibility  which  permits 
individual  financing,  and  an  Individual 
purchaser  can  either  pay  cash  for  his 
unit,  obtain  a  conventional  loan,  or  an 
FHA -insured  k)*n.  and  he  will  have  free- 
dom in  repaying  the  loan  or  in  making 


whatever  financial  arrangements  he  de- 
sires. 

Condominium  has  advantages  over  co- 
operative projects  which  impose  restric- 
tions on  resale,  whereas  there  is  no  such 
restriction  on  the  resale  of  a  condomin- 
ium unit.  Cooperative  projects  usually 
require  a  downpayment  of  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  cost,  whereas  under  FHA 
and  other  flnaiicing,  the  downpajrment 
for  condominiums  is  much  less.  Cooper- 
atives involve  a  stock  or  membership 
transaction,  whereas  condominiimi  in- 
volves a  real  estate  transaction,  and  the 
member  of  the  condominium,  when 
transferring  ownership,  has  freedom  in 
setting  the  selling  price,  aiKl  so  forth. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple and  purpose  of  condominium  leg- 
islation for  the  District.  The  bill  was 
fully  supported  at  the  hearing  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  of  the 
Housing  an^  Home  Finance  Agency. 
Lawyer's  Title  Insurance  Corp..  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Realtors.  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Metropolitan  Washington. 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Washington,  and  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

The  committee  feels  this  to  be  meri- 
torious legislation  that  will  enable  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  keep  apace  the 
surrounding  Jurisdictions  in  this  recent 
development  in  property  ownership. 

Section  2:  Definitions. 

(a)  "Dnlt"  or  "condominium  unit"  means 
an  enclosed  space,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
rooou,  occupying  all  or  part  of  a  floor  in 
buUdlngs  of  one  or  mora  floors  or  stories 
regardless  of  whether  It  be  designed  for  resi- 
dence, for  office,  for  the  operation  of  any  in- 
dustry ^  btislness,  or  for  any  other  type  of 
independent  use,  and  shall  include  such 
accessory  units  as  may  be  appended  thereto, 
such  as  garage,  storage  space,  balcony,  ter- 
race or  patio:  Provided.  That  said  unit  has  a 
direct  exit  to  a  thoroughfare  or  to  a  given 
common  space  leading  to  a  thoroughfare. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(c)  "Oondomlnium  project"  means  a  real 
estate  condominium  project:  a  plan  or  proj- 
ect whereby  Ave  or  more  apartments,  rooms, 
office  spaces,  or  other  units  in  existing  or 
proposed  buildings  or  structures  are  offered 
or  proposed  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

Section  3:  Horizontal  property  re- 
gimes. Conforms  this  new  concept  of 
ownership  to  the  prevailing  District  of 
Columbia  custom  of  subdivision  by  plat 
rather  than  the  use  of  filed  floor  plans. 
The  legislation  recently  enacted  in  Utah 
and  Maryland  also  follows  this  form. 

Section  4:  Status  of  condominium 
units  within  a  horizontal  property  re- 
gime. This  provides  that  once  the  re- 
gime is  established,  the  individual  units 
may  be  conveyed,  leased,  or  encumbered, 
may  be  inherited  and  devised  by  will, 
the  same  as  any  other  real  estate. 

Section  5:  Joint  tenancies,  tenancies 
in  common,  tenancies  by  the  entirety. 
This  section  provides  that  title  can  be 
held  like  any  other  real  estate,  by  joint 
tenancy,  tenancy  In  common,  tenancy  by 
the  entirety,  or  individually. 

Section  6 :  Ownership  of  condominium 
units,  of  common  elements;  declaratlcm; 
voting;  Individual  unit  deeds.  Provides 
for  the  exclusive  fee  simple  ownership 
of  a  condominium  unit  with  the  owner 


having  a  common  right  to  share,  with 
other  coowners,  an  individual  fee  sim- 
ple interest  in  the  common  elements  of 
the  pr(q;>«-ty.  equivalent  to  tbe  percent- 
age representing  tlie  value  of  the  unit 
to  the  value  of  whole  property. 

Section  7:  Indivisibility  of  common 
elements,  limitation  upon  partition. 
Restrali^  judicial  partition  of  the  proj- 
ect while  the  same  is  subject  to  a  hori- 
zontal property  regime.  This  is  an  es- 
sential element  to  assure  purchasers  or 
lenders  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
particular  project  in  condominium  form. 
In  case  the  building  is  destroyed  two- 
thirds  or  more  by  fire  or  other  disaster, 
75  percent  of  the  coowners  of  the  con- 
dominium project  can  decide  whether  to 
have  the  building  rebuilt  or  the  insur- 
ance money  divided  proratably  among 
the  coowners. 

Section  8:  Use  of  elements  held  in 
common,  right  to  repair  common  ele- 
ments. Is  common  to  the  legislation 
enacted  in  other  States  and  designed  to 
prevent  one  unit  from  becoming  a  haz- 
ard to  other  owners  or  to  the  public. 

Section  9:  Condominium  subdivision. 
Details  the  form  to  be  used  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  plat  of  condominium  subdivi- 
sion. It  parallels  existing  District  of 
Columbia  Code  provisions  for  land  sub- 
divisions, permits  condominiums  only 
upon  duly  subdivided  lots  in  order  that 
the  units  dividing  lines  may  be  definitely 
fixed  by  the  surveyor  to  establl'Aed  lot 
lines. 

Section  10:  Reference  to  plat.  Pro- 
vides for  a  short  form  of  description  of 
Individual  units  to  avoid  metes  and 
bounds  descriptions  of  a  cube  to  the  end 
that  the  present  short  eode  form  of  deed 
may  also  be  used  in  conveyance  of  con- 
dominium units. 

Section  11:  Termination  and  waiver 
of  regime.  Provides  for  termination  of 
the  horizontal  property  regime.  A 
method  of  judicial  termination  has  been 
added  to  permit  termmatlon  where  the 
coowners  neglect  or  refuse  to  act  In  a 
situation  where  a  partli^  damaged  or 
destroyed  building  may  become  a  hazard 
to  the  public.  The  regin^  caruiot  be 
terminated  without  the  ccmsent  of  all 
the  coowners  or  the  Moie  owner  of  the 
building.  It  Is  felt  that  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  finance  the  individual  condo- 
mlnivun  imits  if  the  regime  could  be 
destroyed  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
owners. 

Section  12:  Merger  no  bar  to  recon- 
stitution.  Provides  for  reconstitution 
and  is  cmnmon  to  the  legislation  ot  the 
other  States, 

Section  13:  Bylaws,  availability  for 
examination. 

Section  14:  Necessary  contents  of  by- 
laws: modification  of  system.  Sections 
13  and  14  authorize  the  adoption  of  by- 
laws, a  copy  of  which  must  be  annexed 
to  the  declaration  under  which  the  con- 
dominium regime  is  established  and  re- 
corded among  the  land  records.  Thus 
each  condominium  owner  will  have  pub- 
lic notice  of  the  provisions  of  the  bylaws 
and  his  rights  and  obligations  thereun- 
der and  the  results  of  noncompliance 
with  the  bylaws.  The  bylaws  should 
also  spell  otrt  whether  In  the  event  the 
owner  of  a  unit  desires  to  sell  It  the  other 
coowners  should  have  the  first  refusaL 
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In  some  jurisdictions  this  matter  is  cov- 
ered by  statute  and  the  usual  proviso  is 
that  the  remaining  owners  of  units  have 
the  right  to  meet  any  offered  purchase 
price  within  10  days.  This  is  a  protec- 
'  tion  to  the  other  owners  and  in  this  fash- 
ion they  hav^  some  control  over  the  own- 
ership of  particular  units. 

Section  15:  Books  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures; availability  for  examination. 
This  provides  for  the  keeping  of  accurate 
books  of  accounts  which  are  open  to  all 
coowners  during  reasonable  business 
hours.  Books  are  to  be  kept  according  to 
standard  accounting  practice. 

Section  16 :  Common  profits,  contribu- 
tions for  payment  of  common  expenses 
of  administration  and  maintenance. 
This  section  spells  out  the  responsibili- 
ties of  coowners  to  contribute  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  elements 
and  the  nature  and  extent  thereof  and 
the  responsibility  for  making  repairs. 
No  owner  may  escape  contributing  to- 
ward the  upkeep  of  common  elements  by 
giving  up  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the 
individual  imit  belonging  to  him  or  her. 

Section  17:  Priority  of  liens.  This 
spells  out  the  creation  of  liens  and  the 
enforcement  of  liens  for  nonpayment  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  the  common  ele- 
ments. 

Section  18:  Joint  and  several  liability 
of  purchaser  and  seller  for  amounts 
owing  imder  section  16;  purchasers'  re- 
covery, purchasers'  or  lenders'  right  to  a 
statement  setting  forth  amount  due. 
This  section  sets  out  the  right  of  a  pur- 
chaser or  lender  to  receive  a  statement 
from  the  management  setting  forth  the 
impaid  assessments  against  the  seller  or 
borrower. 

Section  19:  Supplementary  method  of 
enforcement  of  lien.  This  is  a  supple- 
mentary method  to  enforce  the  lien  for 
common  expenses,  to  provide  for  a  quick 
method  of  enforcement  in  a  form  paral- 
lel to  the  District  of  Columbia  method  of 
foreclosures  imder  deeds  of  tnist. 

Section  20:  Insuring  building  against 
risks;  individual  rights  of  coowners. 
Provides  for  insurance  and  follows  the 
FHA  model  act. 

Section  21:  Application  of  insurance 
proceeds  to  reconstruction;  pro  rata  dis- 
tribution in  certain  cases;  rules  govern- 
ing. This  follows  previously  enacted  leg- 
islation. 

Section  22:  Sharing  of  reconstruction 
cost  where  building  is  not  insured  or  in- 
surance indemnity  is  insufBcient;  modi- 
fication of  section  of  resolution.  This 
has  been  revised  to  conform  to  HHFA 
technical  comments. 

Section  23:  Separate  taxation.  Par- 
allels existing  District"  of  Columbia  Code 
provisions  for  assessment  and  taxation 
of  real  property  and  provides  for  sepa- 
rate taxation  of  the  individual  units. 
This  fulfills  an  essential  need. 

Section  24:  Actions;  right  to  separate 
release  of  judgment. 

Section  25:  Mechanics'  £Uid  material- 
men's liens,  enforcement  thereof;  re- 
moval from  lien;  effect  o'  part  payment. 
These  two  sections  provide  for  an  orderly 
manner  of  litigation  and  enables  individ- 
ual owners  to  obtain  separate  releases  of 
judgments  or  mechanics'  liens.    Section 


25  now  conforms  to  HHFA's  technical 
comments  following  the  FHA  model  act. 

Section  26:  Zoning.  This  is  intended 
to  prevent  zoning  regulations  being  used 
to  thwart  establishment  of  condomin- 
ium subdivision,  yet  permit  regulation 
by  the  Zoning  Commiss^n  of  the  project 
when  considered  as  an  entity. 

Section  27:  Supplement  of  existing 
code  provisions.  Is  to  supplement  the 
existing  code  to  the  end  that  section-by- 
section  revision  will  not  be  necessary  to 
adapt  the  present  code  to  this  new  con- 
cept and  to  give  the  horizontal  property 
regime  exemption,  where  necessary, 
f  ix)m  existing  code  provisions  such  as  the 
rule  against  perpetuities. 

Section  28:  Severability.  Is  a  stand- 
ard severability  provision. 


WATERSHED   PROTECTION   AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read  by  the  Clerk,  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Mat,  8.  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mx.  Sfeakes:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May  6, 
1963,  considered  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  by  Executive  Communication  No.  641 
and  referred  to  this  committee  and  unani- 
mously approved  each  of  such  plans.  The 
work  plans  Involved  are: 

New  Mexico:  Apache  Brazlto-Mesquite 
watershed. 

Missouri:  Callahan  Creek  watershed. 

North  Carolina:  Conetoe  Creek  watershed. 

Iowa:  Held  watershed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Habou)  D.  Coolzt, 

Chairman. 


GRANTS   FOR   COLLECTION   OF 
HISTORICAL   DOCUMENTS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  time 
such  as  ours  when  men  are  striving  to- 
ward new  horizons  of  freedom,  knowl- 
edge of  the  intimate  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  our  Nation  is  of  singular 
significance. 

If  we  may  assume  that  all  men  seek 
freedom,  we  must  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility this  Nation's  political  leaders  and 
scholars  have  toward  making  available 
the  broadest  possible  understanding  of 
the  beginning  and  the  development  of 
our  own  political  institutions. 

Every  Jot  and  tittle  of  our  history  can 
be  important.  It  is  difficult  enough  for 
free  people  to  chart  their  own  course 
wisely,  but  without  knowing  and  under- 
standing how  we  began  or  how  we  got 
this  far  the  task  is  doubly  difficult. 


The  most  respected  national  leaden 
in  our  history  have  been  earnest  stu- 
dents of  history  as  Thomas  Jefferson 
James  Madison.  John  Adams.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  were 
before  them.  We  must  not  overlook  any 
opportunity  to  encourage  new  leader- 
ship, informed  in  the  priceless  heritage 
of  our  history,  to  prepare  themselves  to 
meet  new  challenges,  firm  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  to  secure  our  imalienable 
rights  governments  are  instituted  among 
men.  deriving  their  jxist  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  essential  work  of  col- 
lecting, preserving,  and  publishing,  when 
appropriate,  documents  which  are  im- 
portant  for  an  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States  is  not  pro- 
gressing  as  we  would  like  it.  Reports 
from  the  National  Historical  Publica- 
tions Commission — first  established  by 
the  Congress  in  1934 — indicate  that  not 
one  of  the  major  projects  now  under- 
way is  securely  financed  and  that  there 
are  grave  questions  about  the  continuity 
of  these  significant  projects. 

The  President  has  annoimced  his  en- 
thusiastic support  of  a  proposal  by  the 
Commission  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment make  available  funds  to  assure  the 
continuation  of  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which,  I  believe,  will  assure 
the  Congress  and  our  people  of  an  or- 
derly and  efficient  continuation  of  this 
critical  research.  It  provides  for  a  bal- 
anced program  of  Government  and 
private  participation  and  funding  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Historical  Putf- 
lications  Commission.  I  believe  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  preservation 
and  publication  of  appropriate  key  docu- 
ments of  American  history  and  I  in- 
sert the  provisions  of  this  legislative 
proposal  at  this  point  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Rkcoro: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  603  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  to  authorize  grants 
for  the  collection,  reproduction  and  pub- 
lication of  documentary  source  material 
significant  to  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
503  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  (44  U.8.C.  393)  be 
amended  as  follows: 

Subsection  603(d)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  words  "United  States."  the  sec- 
ond time  It  appears  the  following  language: 
"The  Administrator  Is  authorized,  within  the 
limits  of  appropriated  and  donated  funds 
available  therefor,  to  make  allocations  to 
Federal  agencies,  and  grants  to  State  and  lo- 
cal agencies  and  to  nonprofit  organizations 
and  institutions,  for  the  collecting,  describ- 
ing, editing,  and  publishing  (Including  mi- 
crofilming and  other  forms  of  reproduction) 
of  documentary  sources  significant  to  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Prior  to  mak- 
ing such  allocations  and  grants,  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  seek  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission." 

Section  603  Is  further  amended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

"503(e)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
establish  special  advisory  committees  to  con- 
sult with  and  make  recommendations  to  It. 
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The  members  of  such  special  advisory  com- 
mittees shall  be  chocen  from  among  the 
leading  historians.  poUtlcal  sclentlsu. 
archives,  librarians,  and  other  specialists  of 
the  Nation.  Members  of  such  special  advis- 
ory committees  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
transportation  and  other  expenses  on  the 
same  basis  as  members  of  the  Commission." 
'503(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration an  amount  not  to  exceed  $500.- 
000  each  year  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
(d)  above:  Provided:  That  such  appropria- 
tions shall  be  available  until  expended  when 
so  provided  In  appropriation  acts." 


DOMESTIC  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina. 

I  conamend  this  timely  and  forthright 
resolution  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country: 

CONCtnUIKNT    RKSOLimON    OPPOSING    A 

Domestic  Peace  Cobps 

Whereas  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  Informed  that  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  enact  a  statute  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  creating  a  Domes- 
tic Peace  Corps;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly believe  tliat  a  Peace  Corps  for  do- 
mestic purposes  Is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
may  involve  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
from  the  Public  Treasury  which  will  be 
sorely  needed  to  balance  the  national  budget; 
and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
If  the  passage  of  some  type  of  legislation 
on  this  subject  becomes  Inevitable,  then 
the  congressional  delegation  from  South 
Carolina  should  make  every  effort  to  amend 
the  statute  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  sending  any  members  of  the 
Corps  into  any  State  except  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Governor  of  the  State  con- 
cerned: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  represenatives 
( the  senate  concurring) ,  Ttiat  the  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  South  Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  requested  to  vigor- 
ously oppose  the  enactment  of  any  legisla- 
tion creating  a  Domestic  Peace  Corps;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  delegatlo'h  from  South 
Carolina  in  the  Congress  is  further  requested 
that  If  the  enactment  of  such  leg^latlon 
becomes  Inevitable,  then  the  delegation  Is 
requested  to  make  every  effort  to  amend  the 
bill  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Government  from 
sending  any  member  of  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps  Into  any  State  except  upon  express 
Invitation  from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
concerned;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  South 
Carolina  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


AMERICAN  VETERANS  COMMITTEE 

REPORTS  SEGREGA'nON  IN  NEW 

YORK  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

I  tisk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  include  a  letter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  un- 
finished business  before  the  Nation  is 
civil  rights,  an  issue  which  gets  prac- 
tically no  service  in  the  South  and  all 
too  often  more  lipservice  than  action  in 
the  North.  The  American  Veterans' 
Committee,  which  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  full  equality  for  all 
our  citizens,  has  brought  to  light  a 
shocking  pattern  of  segregation  in  the 
New  York  National  Guard.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  from  Murray  Gross, 
the  national  chairman  of  the  American 
•Veterans  Committee,  which  shows  the 
extent  of  segregation  in  the  New  York 
National  Guard. 

Over  a  year  ago.  in  April  1962,  this 
segi-egation  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  (3ovemor  Rockefeller  by  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  yet  no  effective  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation. 

Murray  Gross  points  out: 

Governor  Rockefeller  has.  in  the  past,  ex- 
pressed criticism  of  the  President  because 
of  alleged  weakness  in  the  civil  rights  area. 
It  seems  to  AVC  that  the  Governor  should 
be  encouraged  to  clean  his  own  house  first. 
The  Governor  is  in  a  position  to  achieve  full 
Integration  in  the  National  Guard  of  his 
State  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen;  AVC  hopes  that 
he  may  soon  make  the  stroke  effective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Governor 
of  New  York  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
eliminate  segregation  in  the  New  York 
National  Guard.  I  include  the  full  text 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee  let- 
ter at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

American    VmniANS   CoMMrrrEi;, 

Washington,  DC,  April  23.  1963. 
The  Honorable  William  Fftts  Rtak, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congeessman  Rtam:  The  American 
Veterans  Committee  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  extent  to  which  segregation  persists 
In  the  New  York  National  Guard. 

When  AVC  learned  that  whole  Infantry 
battle  groups,  located  in  New  York  County, 
had  no  Negro  personnel  whatever  assigned 
to  them,  whereas  other  units,  principally 
transportation  and  Artillery  were  virtually 
all -Negro  as  to  officers  and  warrant  officers, 
and  contained  large  concentrations  of  Negro 
enlisted  personnel,  correspondence  was  initi- 
ated with  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  C.  CHara.  command- 
ing general  of  the  New  York  National  Guard. 

General  O'Hara's  replies  Indicate  that  he 
thinks  of  the  Issue  of  segregation  entirely 
In  terms  of  whether  new  enlistments  into 
existing  units  are  considered  without  regard 
to  race:  Oeneral  O'Hara  apparently  does  not 
feel  that  the  New  York  National  Guard  has 
any  obligation  to  carry  out  the  public  policy 
of  the  State  In  terms  of  reshuffling  personnel 
now  assigned  to  all-white  or  substantially 
all-Negro  units. 

The  American  Veterans  Conunittee  commu- 
nicated with  Governor  Rockefeller  in  April 
1962,  calling  his  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  asking  for  his  in- 
tervention. A  conference  was  finally  set  up, 
which  took  place  in  June  1962,  between  Gen- 
eral O'Hara  and  several  senior  officers  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard,  and  an  AVC  dele- 
gation, In  the  presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Palmer, 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Oovernor.  While 
the  conference  produced  some  minor  results. 


so  as  to  strengthen  the  process  of  keeping 
records  as  to  applicants  for  enlistment,  the 
National  Guard  reiterated  Its  views  that  it 
had  no  policy  requiring  alllnnatlve  action 
looking  toward  the  integration  of  existing 
units,  and  that  it  would  not  even  take  the 
lead  in  asking  for  volunteers  to  transfer  to 
other  units  across  racial  lines. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  is  now 
in  possession  of  detailed  figures,  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1962.  which  show  the  racial  makeup 
of  the  various  units  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  following  are  some  examples  from  these 
figures: 

(a)  Not  a  single  Negro  Is  serving  in  any 
of  the  military  police  units  of  the  State 
(102d  MP  Battalion,  27th.  105th  and  107th 
MP  Companies  and  42d  Division  MP  Detach- 
ment, comprising  23  officers.  3  warrant  offi- 
cers, and  326  enlisted  men) . 

(b)  Not  a  single  Negro  is  serving  in  any 
of  the  ordnance  units  in  the  State  (106th. 
727tb.  and  742d  Ordnance  Battalions,  to- 
gether with  their  attached  companies,  com- 
prising 52  officers.  34  warrant  officers,  and 
1,108  enlisted  men). 

(c)  Among  all  of  the  medical  units  in  the 
State  ( 102d  and  134  Battalions) ,  comprising 
56  officers  and  393  enlisted  men,  there  are 
exactly  2  Negro  enlisted  men,  a  percentage 
of  about  0.5  percent. 

(d)  Among  all  of  the  signal  units  in  the 
State  (104th  Signal  Group,  101st,  227th,  and 
242d  Signal  Battalions)  comprising  53  offi- 
cers, 15  warrant  officers  and  887  enlisted  men, 
there  is  exactly  1  Negro  enlisted  man,  a 
percentage  of  about  O.il  percent. 

(e)  Not  a  single  Negro  Is  serving  in  the 
71st,  107th,  and  165th  Infantry  Battle 
Groups,  all  located  in  Manhattan  (which  ac- 
cording to  the  1960  census  is  over  25  percent 
non white) .  and  including  139  officers,  9  war- 
rant officers,  and  2,753  enlisted  men. 

(f)  The  141st  Transportation  Battalion, 
with  Its  attached  companies  has  18  out  of 
18  Negro  officers.  6  out  of  6  Negro  warrant 
officers,  and  238  out  of  465  Negro  enlisted 
men.  or  percentages  of  100  percent,  100  per- 
cent and  51.1  percent  respectively. 

(g)  The  369th  Artillery,  with  Its  assigned 
batteries,  has  21  out  of  22  Negro  officers,  3 
out  of  3  Negro  warrant  officers,  and  240  out 
of  397  Negro  enlisted  men,  or  percentages  of 
95.5  percent,  100  percent,  and  60.5  percent, 
respectllvely. 

If  these  figxires  were  reported  from  a  State 
located  in  the  South,  or  in  which  a  legal 
policy  requiring  segregation  had  recently 
been  abolished,  such  as  North  Carolina,  they 
would  be  perfectly  understandable. 

Coming  from  New  York,  however,  which 
State  has  a  firm  public  policy  dedicated  to 
complete  Integration,  at  least  of  the  public 
sector,  they  demonstrate  a  lamentable  lack 
of  leadership.  Governor  Rockefeller  has.  in 
the  past,  expressed  criticism  of  the  President 
because  of  alleged  weakness  in  the  civil 
rights  area.  It  seems  to  AVC  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  encouraged  to  clean  his  own 
house  first.  The  Governor  is  in  a  position  to 
achieve  full  integration  in  the  National 
Guard  of  his  State  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen; 
AVC  hopes  that  he  may  soon  make  the  stroke 
effective. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Mxtbeat  Gboss, 
National  Chairman. 
American  Veterans'  Committee. 


FPC    HAS    NO    JURISDICTION    OVER 
ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Information  has  come  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  is,  by  ad- 
ministrative decision,  extending  its  ju- 
risdiction to  regulate  rural  electric  coop- 
eratives. 

Members  will  recollect  that  the  1935 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act,  which  give  FPC  its  regulatory  pow- 
ers, were  contained  in  the  same  bill  as 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  combined  bill  was  to 
preclude  repetition  of  certain  undesir- 
able financing  and  ratemaking  practices 
in  the  electric  utility  btislness  which  was 
then  dominated  by  a  few  big  holding 
companies.  The  Federal  Power  Act  must 
thus  be  viewed  as  remedial  legislation 
and  so  interpreted. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
is  to  protect  utility  investors  and  to  bal- 
ance the  conflicts  inherent  in  investor- 
owned  type  business  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial   diversity    of    interest    between 
owner  and  consumer.    It  is  to  protect  the 
public  interest  that  FPC  is  charged  with 
responsibility  to  regidate  interstate  rates 
for  the  wholesale  sale  of  energy  for  ul- 
timate distribution  to  the  public  and  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  utility  company  se- 
cvu^ties.    The  Congress  did  not  intend  to 
confer  on  FPC  carte  blanche  authority 
to  control  the  operation  of  electric  co- 
operatives which  were  almost  unknown 
In  1935  when  Congress  delegated  regula- 
tory power  to  FPC,  and  which  are  con- 
svmner-owned  membership  organizations. 
In  a  cooperative  there  is  no  basic  con- 
flict of  interest  between  owner  and  con- 
simier.    Consumers  and  owners  have  a 
unity  of  interest  and  oontrol.    If  rates 
are  too  high  the  surplus  which  accvimu- 
lates   is   returned   to  the   member-con- 
sumers.    And  since   the   only  security 
Interest  In  an  REIA  cooperative  is  held 
by   the   members   and   by   the   Federal 
Government,  there  is  obviously  no  need 
to  protect  the  general  public   against 
unsound  securities.    In  addition  to  the 
self-regulating    nature    of    electric    co- 
operatives, the  REIA  Administrator  has 
complete  authority  and  legal  responsi- 
bility, under   the   Rural  Electriflcation 
Act  of  1936,  to  exercise,  and  does  exercise, 
whatever  control  is  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sjrstems  for  which   he  loans 
fimds,  operate  In  the  public  interest. 
And,  If  all  this  were  not  enough  assur- 
ance, the  Congress  itself,  by  its  power  to 
amend  the  REA  Act,  and  by  its  control 
over  REA  loan  authorizations  has  abso- 
lute power  of  decision  over  electric  co- 
operatives.   FPC  regiilation  is,  therefore, 
wholly  superfluous. 

The  FPC  staff  is  already  laboring 
against  a  backlog  of  23  area  gas  rate 
proceedings,  involving  major  suppliers, 
the  disposition  of  each  of  which  could 
take  from  4  to  14  years,  by  the  Conunis- 
sion's  own  estimates.  In  addition,  pro- 
ceedings concerned  with  the  rate  sched- 
ules, accounting  practices  and  licensed 
hydroelectric  project  applications  of 
major  electric  utility  companies  are 
under  scrutiny  by  FTC. 

By  comparison  with  these  problems 
Involving  a  large  segment  of  the  pubhc, 
RRA-flnanced  electric  systems  are  so 
small  that  all  of  them  together  own  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  installed  erener- 


atlng  capacity  of  the  United  States  and 
serve  less  than  8  percent  of  all  elec- 
tric consimiers.  The  public  Interest  to 
be  served  by  FPC  control  of  REA-fi- 
nanced  systems  is,  therefore,  small;  even 
conceding  such  control  to  be  In  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

The  Federal  Power  Act  nowhere  ex- 
presses or  implies  authority  for  FPC 
to  regulate  membership  associations. 
The  legislative  history  is  Just  the  op- 
posite. The  Rural  Electriflcation  Act. 
which  came  after  the  Federal  Power  Act, 
does  not  mention  FPC.  And  during  de- 
bate on  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
Congress  expressly  rejected  participa- 
tion by  FPC  in  the  rural  electriflcation 
program.  In  fact,  the  concept  of  Con- 
gress conferring  full  authority  on  the 
REA  Administrator  to  sup»ervise  loans 
under  the  act.  and  simultaneously  re- 
quiring the  borrowers,  after  they  had  ob- 
tained a  loan  from  the  Administrator, 
to  seek  FPC  approval  to  issue  a  note  and 
mortgage  to  the  same  Administrator, 
Just  does  not  make  sense. 

For  26  years,  under  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  the  FPC  did 
not  assert  jurisdiction  over  electric  coop- 
eratives. And  during  that  time,  in  1946 
in  fact.  Congress  rejected,  by  a  record 
vote  in  the  Senate,  a  proposal  to  subject 
electric  cooperatives  to  FPC  jurisdiction. 
Separate  bills  to  give  FPC  such  authority 
over  cooperatives  have  been  repeatedly 
introduced  and  have  repeatedly  died. 
Apparently,  therefore,  even  those  who 
favor  FPC  Jurisdiction  over  electric  coop- 
eratives have  been  and  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  such  Jurisdiction  does  not  now 
exist 

REA  financed  systems  do  not  hold 
themselves  out  to  serve  the  public,  nor 
are  they  generally  required  to  serve  the 
public  They  are,  therefore,  not  public 
utilities  in  the  generally  accepted  legal 
sense.  And.  a  private  business  cannot 
be  converted  into  a  public  utility  by 
merely  designating  it  as  such. 

To  subject  REA  loans  and  REA  regu- 
lated rates  to  FPC  review  is  to  impose 
an  unnecessary  and  superfluous  layer 
of  governmental  control  on  one  of  the 
most  eCBciently  operated  programs  this 
Congress  has  ever  sponsored. 

I  commend  the  Chairman  of  FPC  for 
his  decision  to  revitalize  the  role  of  his 
agency  In  regulating  the  electric  utility 
Industry.  But,  I  question,  as  a  matter 
of  law  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  his  ef- 
fort to  apply  the  Influence  of  his  agency 
to  the  rural  electriflcation  program;  m 
area  in  which  it  is  decidedly  not  needed 
and  not  authorized  by  law  to  be. 


FEED  GRAIN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  people  have  assumed  to  speak  for 
farmers  relative  to  their  preference  of 
feed  grain  programs,  but  few  aclen- 
tiflcally  based  surveys  have  been  taken. 


One  was  recently  completed  by  the  Wal 
laces  farmer  poll,  showing  that  73  r^' 
cent  of  the  Iowa  farmers  prefer  the  1861 " 
62-63  programs  compared  to  only  6  per" 
cent  that  would  prefer  the  program  li^ 
effect  in  1959-60.  This  also  corresponds 
with  private  surveys  that  I  have  pre 
viously  taken  and  reported  to  this  body' 
This  is  a  margin  of  12  to  1.  and  Indloites 
that  farmers  really  want  what  will  work 
and  in  the  long  run  be  the  best  for  both 
the  farmers  and  the  taxpayers. 

Although  farmers  were  permitted  un- 
limited production  under  the  1959-80 
program,  they  know  that  supt>orts  with- 
out any  limitation  on  production  results 
in  accumulated  surpluses  and  higher 
storage  costs.  This  poll  conclusively  In- 
dicates that  the  producers  themsdves 
want  a  program  that  will  work  in  the 
long  run.  to  the  interest  of  our  entire 
United  States. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  the  margin 
among  Republicans  was  67  percent  for 
the  new  programs  compared  to  11  per- 
cent for  the  1959-^  program.  This  is 
a  margin  of  6  to  1  among  Republican 
farmers.  The  Democratic  margin  was 
about  40  to  1. 

If  those  who  oppose  the  feed  grains 
programs  of  the  past  2  years  and  still 
want  to  go  back  to  the  old  approach  do 
not  represent  farmers  generally.  Repub- 
lican farmers.  Democratic  farmers,  and 
certainly  net  taxpayers,  they  can  only 
represent  a  few  people  who  want  bur- 
densome surpluses  upon  which  the  Gov- 
ernment must  pay  storage,  unstable  and 
erratic  supplies,  and  greater  fluctuation 
in  supply  and  prices — even  though  it 
would  cost  both  the  farmers  and  the  tax- 
payers a  lot  more. 

Following  Is  the  full  text  of  the  report 
on  the  survey  which  I  commend  for  study 
by  each  Member  of  this  body : 


Wallacxs  Pajucks  Poll:  Pajuczis  Liki 

KNT  PXSO   OKAUr   PaOOBAM 

Iowa  farmers  think  highly  of  the  Tolira- 
tary  feed  grain  programs  In  operation  the 
XcLSt  3  years,  according  to  a  recent  Wallaces 
farmer  poll.  Of  those  Interviewed  In  a  sden- 
tlflcally  based  survey.  78  percent  preferred 
the  recent  programs  over  the  other  two 
choices — low  level  supports  for  all,  and  no 
Government  program  of  any  kind. 

Congress  is  now  considering  legislation 
that  will  extend  the  feed  grain  program  for 
a  more  years.  Neither  the  administration 
nor  Republican  farm  leaders  have  given  the 
program  their  full  support. 

Its  efTectlveness  In  halting  the  buildup  of 
feed  grains  In  Oovemment  bins,  however, 
Is  attracting  an  Increasing  amount  of  bl- 
p«trtlBan  support.  Washington  observers  ex- 
pect the  voluntary  plan  to  be  extended. 

Here  Is  the  question  asked  Iowa  farmers: 
"Congress  will  consider  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  1904  and  l>eyond  this  year.  Which 
of  the  following  do  you  preferf 

1.  A  voluntary  program  slmUar  to  the  1963 
program  with  support  price  at  11.35.  direct 
payments  on  com  produced,  and  payment 
for  acres  taken  out  of  productloa  for  those 
who  stay  within  their  allotment. 

a.  A  voluntary  prognun  similar  to  the  IMl 
and  1962  program  with  support  price  at  $125 
for  those  who  stay  within  their  allotment, 
higher  payments  for  acres  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction than  in  choice  No.  1,  but  no  direct 
payments  on  com  grown. 

3.  A  program  with  no  planting  restric- 
tions and  price  supports  for  aU  producers 
at  81  cents  per  bushel,  or  90  percent  of  the 
•▼wage  price  of  the  preceding  S  years, 
whichever  Is  higher. 
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4    No    Government    program    at    aU — no  private  business  and  making  every  effort  '^^o  make  a  Uvlng  In  the  employment  agen- 

plantlng  restrictions— and  no  support  price.  tx>  encourage   technical   people   to   leave  <='«"      I*  »»  »  "^^^  American  Industry,  but 

Here  Is  the  way  Iowa  farmers  voted:  nrivate  industrv  In  order  to  work  for  the  *  ■orally  useful  one.     I   learn  that  there 

»»r.^«*  pnvai«  inausi-ry  m  oraer  to  wors  lor  uie  ^^  roughly  4,600  firms  which  specialize  in 

,    ,QM  nroirram                                         percent  Government.  Job-flndlng,   that  these  firms  engage  26.000 

1061-62  DTomam ""'  25  **""•  Speaker,  every  time  we  permit  the  workers  whose  average  Income  Is  a  modest 

I  No  allotments  low'iGpiiirts                       8  Federal  Government  to  expand  its  con-  $5,000  a  year. 

4  Nooroeram                                                21  trol  or  influence  in  any  area  of  our  na-  These  agents  find  themselves  competing 

^.     /'Vk"w '/'ll'".^^  tional  Ufe  we  move  one  step  closer  to  ^^^h  a  Federal  bureau  that  charges  no  fee 

This  indicates  that  farmers  prefer  the  1963  HictatorshiD  '°'"    ^°^   placement   but   which   spends   •160 

plan  to  the  1961-82  versions  of  the  feed  grain  '  ,      1             ,               *               .  million  a  year  out  of  tax-supplied  revenue, 

program  about  two  to  one.     The  direct  pay-  The  private  employment  agencies  rep-  Wondering  If  Mr.  Davidson's  TV  statement 

tnent   Idea,   under   which   participators   are  resent  a  legitimate  and  sometimes  highly  represented  official  thinking,  I  contacted  the 

paid  18  cents  per  bushel  of  nonnal  yield  of  technical  business  in  Job  placement  and  Labor  £>epartment  and  got  a  startling  vlew- 

corn  on  allotted  acres,  was  Introduced  this  in   counseling   and   in  putting   qualified  point.    I  was  told: 

year      Pajrments  for   retired  land   were   re-  people  in  key  positions.    The  bureaucrats  "There  is  a  moral  question  of  whether  a 

duced.     But  the  direct  payments  made  the  j^^yg  evidently  marked  this  industry  for  "™»*^  should  have  to  pay  to  find  a  Job." 

program    more    enticing    for    livestock    pro-  nationalizfltion  if  recent  activities  of  the  "^^^^  Implication  Is  plain  that  profit-seekers 

Sucer,  who  feed  most   or  all  of  the  grain  {SFS^are  intSire^^^^^^  »"  ^^«  ^^^'^  °'  J°»»  placement,  often  a  very 

they  produce.  Ubti)  are  interpretea  correcuy      driving  specialized    form    of    counseling    and    aptl- 

Proposal  No.  3  Is  the  corn  program  pushed  credence  to  SUCh  an  interpretation  is  a  ^ude    testing,   are    the   equivalent   of    social 

by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  for  statement  by  an  ofBcial  of  the  USEIS  in  bloodsuckers. 

several    years.      The    conservatives    In    Iowa,  which    he    frankly    admits    the    Govern-  You  could  walk  all  over  the  New  Frontier 

who  are  infiuentlal  in  molding  Farm  Bureau  ment    is    knowingly    and     purposely    in  and  not  come  up  with  a  better  example  of 

policy,  apparently  prefer  no  Government  In-  competition    with    private    employment  ''^y   businessmen   continue   to   regard    this 

terventlon  of  any  kind  to  the  AFBP  plan.  agencies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  administration  as  antlbuslness. 

The  voluntary  program  got  its  strongest  ^     Oovprnment  thp  sole  source  In  this                             ^__ 

backing  from  the  larger  farmers.    They  are  "le  (jovernment  tne  sole  source  m  inis  __^_^^_^___ 

in  the  best  position  to  restrict  corn  acreage  "Cld.  TivtrwAr- AKtr\A  T>AT7Anir 

and  retire  some  land.    Of  farmers  with  more  The  USES  and  Labor  Department  po-  ftiAjfAUAnuA  fAttAutL 

than  300  acres  of  crops  harvested  last  year,  sition  is  spelled  out  by  Holmes  Alexan-  Mr.  DOLE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 

92  percent  voted  for  No.  1  or  No  2.    Those  der  in  a  recent  article  and  I  would  like  mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 

with  200  to  299  acres  gave  the  voluntary  ^  include  It  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

'"^t^Vy  J^-iI^crpai;"  %°refe?e"nr'were  ^^  Speaker.  I  hope  Congress  will  put  a  remarks. 

as  follows  (percent)  stop  to  such  activities  by  taking  action  The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 

Republican    Democrat  °"  ^  ^^^^  ^  introduced  in  the  House  and  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

jjQ    1    _    49              52  the  companion  bill  introduced  by  a  num-  Kansas? 

No'  2IIIIII-.I"  ""-.-    27              29  ber  of  Members  of  the  other  body  to  get  There  was  no  objection. 

No.  3 11               2  the  Government  out  of  business  in  com-  Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker  this  accumu- 

No   4 23              17  petition  with  its  citizens.    My  bill  is  H.R.  jation  of  maU  which  I  caU  to  the  atten- 

Some  of  those  Interviewed  said  they  didnt  4926.    Mr.  Alexander's  article  follows:  ti^n  ^f  ^y  colleagues  has  been  received 

like  them,  but  <elt  that  agriculture  Is  In  such  Socialized  Job  Piaccmknt  by  one  western  Kansas  farm  family  since 

a  fix  that  we  cant  get  along  without  Govern-  (By  Holmes  Alexander)  January  1  of  this  year.    It  is  all  from  the 

ment  Pro«rams  now.     Many  felt  that  Present  i„  Toledo,  an  Ohio  spokesman  for  the  U.S.  COUnty     agricultural     sUblllzation     and 

D?aniln^!!^ere  no771S      Tho«  wSo  w^  Employment  Service  (USES)  gave  the  follow-  conservation  service   and   consists   of   a 

rotTtlnftheTr  croi^  and  carryl^oura  Jcnld  ^"8   television  comment  to   the   question  of  mixture  of  propaganda  for  various  Pree- 

rotating  tneir  crops  ana  carrying  oui  a  gooa  j^  ^j^      ^^^^  government  bureau  was  in  com-  ^an    fiirm    nm«rram«     tLinntr    with    i8nm*» 

conservation  program  were  hurt.                          ^^♦,n _i»*f  ♦»,-  n..i...»«,  .^^...^^i..  .»,r.i»,T  man   larm   programs,   aiong   wiin  some 

"We  need  a  pVbgram  and  No.  1  would  be  Petition  with  the  private  enterprise  employ-  niaterial    of    an    informational    nature. 

OK  If  the  base  was  figured  according  to  the  !."  h^T ""„  .;^^„„„^ti««  oh«,.t  ^«,«,,«t..,.,  Much  of  it  might  be  categorized  as  "junk 

number  of  crop  acres."  commented  a  young  ,1  »^*ve  no  compunction  about  competing  „                 *  unsolicited 

riint.r.n  rmint/farmar  ^"^  private  employment  agencies,"  said  thU  »"»"•       ^*'  ^  »"  uiisouciveu. 

•m  re^ny  not  for  control,  at  all,  but  I  P^^Hc  servant,  one  Milton  Davidson.  "I  There  are  20  separate  envelopes  here- 
can  see  we  have  to  do  something  about  the  ''*"'  ^  make  It  very  uncomforteble  for  those  all  mailed  at  Government  expense  to  the 
surplus."  said  a  Unn  County  farm  owner,  fee-charging  agencies."  same  farmer  since  January  1.  In  some 
"So  I  have  to  choose  one  of  the  programs  "  You  could  hardly  find  the  bust-business  cases  he  received  numerous  copies  of  the 
•We've  tried  all  kinds  of  programs,  none  policy  of  Federal  bureaucracy  more  ruthlessly  game  release.  His  wife.  whO  mailed  this 
too  successful."  said  an  older  Bremer  County  expressed.  Here  U  the  profit  system  frankly  material  to  me  notes  that  she  has  re- 
farmer.  "Now  lets  try  no  Government  pro-  J«°°;^^ed.  Here  is  tlie  topUclt  socialistic  ^^^  ^  ,  correspondence  from 
gram,  no  restrictions,  no  support  price.  It's  philosophy  which  says  that  Government  aor-o  ^^^^-.iffoa  oi«w«t  o.r  io,.oa  oc 
worth  a  try  "                             >'>~      h  enterprise  can  do  things  better  than  private  the  ASCS  committee  almost  as  large  as 

enterprise.     Here   is  the  diametric  reversal  the  one  she  sent  me.    Her  letter  reads : 

'  of   Lincoln's   celebrated   statement   of   gov-  Diab  Mx.  Dot.!:    My  husband  and  I  think 

SOCIALIZED    JOB    PLACEMENT  ernmental  purpose:  you   will   be   Interested  in  some  of   the  in- 

\ii         ATi-iiro       Tur        Q        ir          T          ir  "The  object  of  Government  is  to  do  for  a  formation  our  local  and  national  ASC  ofBce 

Mr.     AlAilLK.     Mr.     speaicer.     1     asK  community  of  people,  whatever  they  need  gives  out.     We  have  been  Impressed,  unfa- 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  vorably,  with  the  amount  of  duplication. 

for   1    minute,   to   revise  and  extend  my  so  well  do  for  themselves."  My   husband  and  father-in-law  farm  to- 

remarks.  and  to  include  an  article.  Today,  there  are  4.1   million  unemployed  gether.  so  to  speak,  and  we  live  on  the  farm 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection  persons  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  together.    Yet  each  receives  up  to  five  copies 

to  the   request  of  the   gentleman   from  *  good  many  of  them  evidently  cannot  find  of  the  same  material,  each  copy  In  a  different 

Texas?  work.     It  goes  without  saying  that  the  pur-  envelope. 

Therp  wa.s  no  obiection  P°^  °'  '^*  tax-supported  Employment  Serv-  We    have   received    the    enclosed    material 

v«/  ItVttw      \yJ^  a^^^r.    fK^  ^^»»i  Ice  U  to  guide  such  hapless  persons  Into  Jobs,  since  January  1  of  this  year.    We  have  kept 

Mr.  AiXJtK.     Mr.  BpeaKer,  tne  social  But  there  are  68.1  mUUon  people  who  do  have  everything      of      importance— loan      papers, 

planners  in  the  Kennedy  administration  gainful  positions,  proving  that  they  are  not  copies  of  the  information,  etc.    That  stack 

are  becoming  more  and  more  brazen  in  hapless.  u  almost  as  large  as  the  one  we  sent  you. 

forcing    the    Federal    Government    into  And   what  do  we  find   uses  doing?     We  a  lot  of  farmers  around  here  are  getting 

fields  far   outside  the  jurisdiction  con-  find  at  the  latest  report  that,  during  1962  a  little  tired  of  sorting  through  all  of  these 

ferred  by  the  Constitution.    The  Prcsi-  uses  got  three  new  jobs  for  employed  per-  things  to  find  out  what's  important, 

dent  has  clearly  shown  his  antipathy  to  ■°°'   **   against   two   jobs   for   the   jobless.  we   are   concerned    especially    about    the 

business    and    private    enterprise    in    his  S®™*  °'  *^*  positions  which  the  uses  was  wheat  referendum  leafiet — Ite  effect  on  the 

crackdown  on  tk#»  Rt#*l  industrv   hia  un-  *>«"o''«»">"8  ran  upward  of  S20.000  a  year.     It  small  grower,  thus  the  effect  on  the  general 

cracKOown  on  ine  sieei  inausux  nis  im-  g^^^^  obvious  that  a  man  in  that  bracket  vote 

complmentary  remartU  about  business-  hardly    needs    or    deserve,    socialized    job  if  each  A8C  office  had  to  account  for  iU 

men  in  general  and  hia  consistent  sup-  placement.    80  here  U  the  government  help-  postage    (a  postage  meter  would  be  fine), 

port  of  big   labor  in   its  demands  upon  Ing  people  who  didn't  need  help  more  than  wouldn't  that  take  care  of  some  of  the  post 

business,  however  unreasonable.  it  was  helping  people  who  did.  office's  problems?     I  mean  five  letters  In  1 

Now  we  come  to  the  U.S.  Employment  what  else?    The  Government  was  actively  day.    with    five    copies   of    the   same   thing. 

Service  which  is  openly  competing  with  threatening  the  jobs  and  incomes  of  persons  Really. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  cause  this 
Kansas  farm  family  trouble  so  the  names 
are  omitted,  however,  I  have  the  letter 
here  if  anyone  wishes  to  examine  it,  and 
also  the  ASC8  material  forwarded. 

Included  in  this  inventory  are  fotir 
copies  of  an  official  USDA  pamphlet  ap- 
parently designed  to  influence  farmers  to 
vote  "Yes"  in  the  May  21  wheat  referen- 
dimi.  The  document  tells  this  Kansas 
farm  family — In  quadruplicate — ^that — 

Reliable  economists,  botli  wltMn  and  out- 
side tlie  Department  of  Agriculture,  predict 
ttiat  tbe  market  price  of  wheat  would  drop 
to  about  91  per  bushel  and  that  wheat  In- 
come would  decline  about  $700  million  (If 
quotas  are  not  approved).  They  also  point 
out  that  this  would  have  a  serlotu  adverse 
Impact  on  prices  for  feed  grain,  livestock, 
and  Uvestock  products. 

I  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  to 
question  these  anonymous  ec(MK>mlsts  on 
this  point,  for  any  economist  worth  his 
salt  would  not  say  a  60-pound  bushel  of 
wheat  would  bring  only  $1  a  bushel  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  was  sup- 
porting a  56-pound  bushel  of  com  at 
$1.25  as  in  1963.  Such  a  contention  is 
ridiculous  on  its  face,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less made  and  presumably  has  been 
sent — perhaps  in  quadruplicate — to  every 
wheatgrower  in  the  United  States. 

Among  other  items  in  the  inventory 
of  ASCS  material  sent  to  the  Kansas 
farm  family  I  have  mentioned  are : 

Four  copies  of  a  USDA  pamphlet  solic- 
iting farmers  to  sign  up  for  the  1963 
feed-grain  program. 

Four  releases  relating  to  the  barley 
program,  along  with  three  others  in  dif- 
ferent form,  also  relating  to  the  barley 
program. 

Six  identical  notices  of  "acreages, 
srlelds,  payment  rates  for  the  1963  feed- 
grain  program." 

Numerous  other  mimeographed  let- 
ters and  releases  to  farmers — in  dupli- 
cate and  triplicate — relating  to  various 
farm  programs. 

The  collection  is  all  here  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  examine  it. 

Clearly  the  most  unmanageable  sur- 
plus which  confronts  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  cotton,  com,  or  wheat, 
but  its  own  proliferation  of  printed  and 
mimeographed  propaganda.  Perhaps 
the  postal  deficit  would  be  eliminated,  or 
at  least  substantially  reduced,  if  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  would  send 
Just  one — and  not  half  a  dozen — of  each 
of  his  farm  program  sales  brochures  to 
every  farm  family. 

With  5.5  million  producers  of  wheat, 
barley,  com,  and  other  feed  grains,  not 
to  mention  voluminous  mailings  to  thou- 
sands of  other  farmers,  the  cost  must  run 
well  into  millions  of  dollars. 

Since  Postmaster  General  J.  Edward 
Day  is  ending  loud  and  long  about  the  re- 
cent House  cut  in  his  postal  budget,  I 
suggest  he  contact  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orvllle  Freeman,  and  outline  his 
views  on  a  "supply -management"  pro- 
gram for  all  governmental  agencies  using 
the  U.S.  mails.  Freeman  should  be  will- 
ing to  adopt  a  "supply-management" 
program  for  USDA  mailings,  similar  to 
the  one  he  constantly  advocates  for  the 
American  farmer,  for  certainly  here  is 
an  example  of  oversupply  and  little  or  no 
demand. 


THE  TKXTlliE  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hxmphju.]  is  rec- 
ognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HKMPHn.T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  talk,  as  I  have  hereto- 
fore, about  the  problems  of  the  textile 
industry  which  are  continuing  problems. 

Someone  has  asked  why  we  talk  so 
often  about  these  problems.  It  is  be- 
cause the  seriousness  continues:  the  dan- 
gers inherent  in  continuation  of  the 
present  policies  and  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion continue  night  and  day.  No  only  are 
we  losing  textile  Jobs,  but  some  of  the 
textile  plants  are  going  out  of  business. 
Others  are  having  to  curtail  their  oper- 
ation. Others  find  their  profit  margin 
is  going  down  to  such  an  extent  they  can 
no  longer  hope  to  stay  in  business. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  an  indus- 
try run  by  a  friend  of  mine  which  Is  los- 
ing money  this  very  day  on  account  of 
Japanese  imports,  and  because  of  the 
two-price  cotton  situation.  This  plant 
may  go  out  of  business  on  June  1  if 
something  is  not  done. 

At  the  same  time  all  this  is  going  on. 
we  find  that  the  textile  industry,  in  keep- 
ing with  its  policy  of  being  all  for  Amer- 
ica, in  keeping  with  a  policy  of  industry 
and  cooperation  which  during  World 
War  n  brought  forth  E  Certificates  for 
efficiency  of  production  for  our  Armed 
Forces  and  for  our  country,  in  keeping 
with  its  patriotism  which  sent  the  boys 
and  girls  of  parents  who  worked  in  those 
mills  overseas  to  fight  for  their  country, 
today  in  keeping  with  their  continuing 
desire  to  help  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica today  are  selling  savings  bonds  to 
help  the  financing  of  our  country.  This 
Is  tsrpical  of  this  great  American  indus- 
try, a  patriotic  American  industry,  and 
for  many,  many  reasons  the  textile  in- 
dustry deserves  consideration  of  the 
Congress  and  relief  fnxn  whoever  is  in 
position  to  give  relief. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  here  about  the 
two-price  cotton  system.  Simply  stated, 
it  is  a  situation  in  which  foreign  textile 
manufacturers,  using  the  best  machin- 
ery that  money  can  buy.  purchase  our 
cotton  at  $42.50  a  bale  less,  take  it  over- 
seas, use  labor  which  is  paid  about  one- 
seventh  of  what  our  labor  is  paid,  send 
goods  back  here  and  sell  the  processed 
materials  for  25  percent  less  than  we  can 
produce  them.  It  has  disrupted  our 
economy,  it  has  taken  Jobs  away  from  us. 
and  it  Is  ultimately  going  to  cause  the 
death  of  a  great  American  Industry  if 
something  is  not  done,  and  done  soon. 

On  May  9  of  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e  introduced  HJl.  6196,  en- 
titled "A  bill  to  encourage  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  in- 
come of  cotton  producers,  to  provide  a 
special  research  program  designed  to 
lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


The  bill  Is  as  follows: 


Be  U  enmeted  by  the  Senmte  and  Home  ot 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  erf  laas  u 
amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand domestic  consumption  of  upland  cot 
ton  produced  In  the  United  States  and  to 
prevent  discrimination  against  the  domestic 
users  of  such  cotton,  notwithstanding  anv 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
is  authorised  and  directed  for  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  and  ending  July  31,  ibs?  to 
make  payments  through  the  Issuance  of  pay. 
ment-ln-kind  certificates  to  persons  other 
than  producers  In  such  amounts  and  subject 
to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  eliminate  Inequities 
due  to  differences  In  the  cost  of  raw  cotton 
between  domestic  and  foreign  users  of  such 
cotton.  Including  such  paymento  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  raw  cotton  In  Inventory 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
available  for  consumption  at  prices  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided.  That  beginning  August  1.  1J»«4.  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  persons  other  than 
producers  In  an  amount  as  will  make  upland 
cotton  produced  In  the  United  States  avail- 
able for  domestic  use  at  a  price  which  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  price  at  which  such  cotton  is 
made  available  for  export." 

Sec.  2.  Section  385  of  the  Agrlculttiral  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1038.  as  amended,  is 
amended,  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "This  section  also  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  paymenta  provided  for  under  sec- 
tion 348  of  this  Utle." 

Sic.  3.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a 
special  cotton  research  program  designed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton 
In  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date.  In  carrying  out  this  special  re- 
search  program,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  utilize  not  to  exceed  910,000,000  annually 
of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  The  Secretary  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  results  of 
such  research. 

"(b)  In  establishing  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  for  each  crop  of  upland 
cotton  beginning  with  the  1965  crop  of  such 
cotton,  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  103.  shall  make  such 
reductions  In  the  price  support  level  as  will 
reflect  reductions  In  the  costa  of  producing 
cotton." 

Sec.  4.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  proviso  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  "Provided  further, 
That  beginning  August  1.  1904.  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  may  sell  upland 
cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less  than 
105  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rata  for 
such  cotton  under  section  103(a)  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges:" 

Skc.  5.  Section  103  of  the  Agrlcultuml  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(a)"  before  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
foUowlng  new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  1904.  1905,  and  1900  crops  of 
cotton,  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  may  provide  to  co- 
operators  price  support  on  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  bales  (standard  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weight)  of  the  production  from  their 
allotmenta  at  a  level  up  to  10  per  centum  In 
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excess  of  the  baste  level  of  pr*ce  support 
Mtabllshed  under  subsection  (a)  hereof  bnt 
not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support  for 
the  1963  crop. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
at  law.  In  order  to  keep  cotton  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  In  the  normal 
^liannels  at  trade.  If  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port to  cooperators  for  the  1904.  1905.  or 
1900  crop  Is  increased  tuuler  subsection  <b). 
price  support  for  cotton  at  the  level  estab- 
Ushed  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried 
out  through  the  simultaneous  purchase  of 
eotton  at  the  support  price  therefor  under 
subsection  (b)  and  sale  of  such  cotton  at 
the  support  price  therefor  under  subsection 
(A)  or  similar  operations.  Including  loans 
under  which  the  cotton  would  be  redeem- 
able by  payment  of  the  amount  for  which 
the  cotton  would  be  redeemable  If  the  loan 
thereon  had  been  made  at  the  support  price 
tat  such  cotton  tinder  subsection  (a)." 

Let  me  say  to  the  Congress  of  the 
TJnited  States  that  while  I  do  not  think 
this  legislation  is  all  that  la  to  be  de- 
sired, nevertheless  I  commend  the  chalr- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  introducing  legislation,  and  I  Join 
many  meml}er*  of  the  textile  industry  in 
saluting  and  hailing  this  particular  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  this  distinguished 
gentleman.  I  know  he  is  trying,  and  I 
salute  him  for  tnrlng  to  find  a  solution 
to  this  grave  problem. 

After  the  bill  was  introduced  on  May 
10  of  this  year,  the  papers  of  the  coim- 
try  carried  many  stories  on  this  effort, 
and  the  major  spokesmen  for  the  cotton 
Industry  applauded  the  gentleman  from 
Rorth  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolit].  This 
bill  would  end  the  two-price  cotton  sys- 
tem, and  in  connection  with  the  intro- 
duction of  that  particular  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, released  a  press  release,  and 
because  I  think  it  Is  proper  to  Insert  it 
at  this  point.  I  do  so.  It  is  as  follows: 
CooLZT  IirraoDTTCES  Nkw  Cotton  Bn-i, 

Chairman  Hxaou)  D.  Coolzt,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  introduced  In  the 
House  today  a  new  cotton  bill,  aimed  at 
enabling  cotton  to  oompeta  fairly  with  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  improving  the  competitive 
poslUon  of  domestic  mills  against  Importa 
of  cheap  foreign  cotton  goods. 

The  legislation  would  make  American  cot- 
ton available  to  domestic  mills  at  world  cot- 
ton prices,  provide  a  special  price  protec- 
tion for  smaU  cotton  farms,  and  launch  a 
crash  research  program  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  producing  cotton. 

Upon  Introducing  the  bill.  Mr.  Coolxt 
stated: 

"Agriculture  is  the  biggest  business  In 
America  In  dollar  value  Involved  and  peo- 
ple employed,  and  the  cotton  Industry  Is  the 
biggest  part  of  American  agriculture.  Per- 
haps more  than  10  mllUon  persons — almost 
oite-sixth  of  the  Nation's  labor  force — Is  en- 
gaged In  the  production  of  cotton.  In  gin- 
ning, marketing,  transporting,  milUng,  and 
In  the  manufacture  and  merchandising  of 
cotton  goods. 

"Cotton  now  Is  in  a  life  or  death  strug- 
gle. 

"A  flood  of  cheap  textiles  Is  flowing  In 
from  abroad,  displacing  the  goods  produced 
by  our  own  workers  and  demoralizing  the 
domestic  trutrkets  for  our  taxtlle  industry. 

"Synthetic  fibers  make  devastating  Inroads 
Into  markeU  where  cotton  never  before  has 
been  seriously  challenged. 

"I  am  sure  that  the  cotton  industry  rec- 
ognises the  amount  of  work  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  done  at  the  time  spent 


In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  solution  to  tbe 
cotton  problem.  Our  Cotton  8uboomml«tee, 
headed  by  Hon.  E.  C.  Oatkinob.  at  Arkansas, 
started  hearings  early  In  December  and  we 
have  continued  meetings  wltti  all  segmenta 
of  the  cotton  industry,  up  to  this  wry  xao- 
ment. 

"Carly  In  this  aaaBlon  of  the  Oongreas  I 
Introduced  a  very  simple  bUl  to  remove  the 
two- price  cotton  system  (wherein  foreign 
mills  obtain  our  cotton  at  a  much  cheaper 
price  than  our  own  domestic  nUlls)  and  thus 
enable  cotton  to  oompeta  more  fairly  with 
synthetic  fibers  and  improve  the  competitive 
position  of  American  mills  against  importa 
of  foreign  cotton  goods. 

"Controversy  developed  around  this  legis- 
lation, and  around  other  bills  which  would 
have  permitted  the  overplantlng  of  aUotted 
acres  where  a  producer  was  willing  to  take 
the  world  price  for  cotton  produced  on  the 
acreage  planted  in  addition  to  his  allot- 
ment. 

"I  then  personaUy  sought  to  bring  all 
elemcnta  of  the  Industry,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, Into  agreement. 

"Based  on  my  conversations  with  pro- 
ducers, the  trade  and  the  mills,  legislative 
language  was  drawn  together.  This  lan- 
gxiage,  In  bill  draft  form,  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  comment, 
and  It  was  discussed  among  all  elementa  of 
the  Industry,  and  was  considered  at  a  meet- 
ing of  cotton  producers  at  Mfimphls  on  last 
Monday. 

"The  bUl  I  Introduced  today  representa 
the  broadest  area  of  possible  agreement  I 
have  been  able  to  find.  This  Is  not  ex- 
clusively my  bill,  but  It  simply  representa 
my  best  effort  to  present  the  thinking  devel- 
oped In  my  search  for  a  basis  of  unity  among 
tbe  producers,  the  trade  and  the  mills,  be- 
hind legislation  which  will  deal  effectively 
with  the  very  serious  problem  that  con- 
fronta  cotton  and  the  millions  of  people 
associated  with  cotton. 

"There  appears  to  be  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  the  payment-ln-klnd  section  Is  the  best 
approach  to  removing  the  3 -price  system, 
with  aU  Ita  Inequities.  The  mUls  and  the 
administration  are  In  agreement  on  this. 

"Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  unanimous 
support  for  the  crash  research  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  cotton  production  costa. 

"I  beUeve  that  the  provision  for  protection 
of  the  smaller  farms  will  receive  very  gen- 
eral support. 

"However,  differences  developed  among 
producers  on  a  provision  in  an  earUer  draft 
of  the  blU  that  would  have  permitted  pro- 
ducers to  plant  up  to  30-percent  above  their 
acreage  aUotmenta,  at  world  prices  for  the 
cotton  produced  on  the  extra  acres,  if  such 
would  not  Increase  the  stocks  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corpco-ation.  This  provision 
has  been  omitted  from  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced. 

"I  reemphasioe  to  aU  people  associated 
with  cotton  the  urgency  of  our  situation. 
Cotton  is  losing  ita  marketa.  and  once  lost 
they  may  never  be  regained.  This  is  hurt- 
ing everyone  concerned  with  cotton.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Industry — producers,  the 
mills  and  the  trade — will  develop  solidarity 
behind  this  legislation  to  deal  with  the  crisis 
we  confront." 

A  concise  sununary  of  the  blU  follows: 

Paymenta  In  kind:  Tbe  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation,  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  would 
be  authorized: 

1.  From  the  data  of  enactment,  until  Au- 
gust 1,  1964,  to  make  paymenta  through  the 
Issuance  of  payment-ln-klnd  certificates  to 
persons  other  than  producers  in  stich 
amounta  and  subject  to  such  tarms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  detarmlnes  wlU  ellm- 
inata  Inequities  due  to  the  differences  In  the 
cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and 
foreign  users  of  cotton;  and 


2.  For  the  period  beginning  Augtist  1, 
1964.  and  ending  July  81,  1067,  such  pay- 
menta in  kind  shall  be  made  to  persons 
other  than  producers  In  an  amount  as  wlU 
make  such  cotton  avaUable  for  domestic  use 
at  a  price  which  is  not  In  excess  of  the  price 
at  which  such  cotton  Is  made  available  for 
export. 

3.  Paymento  in  kind  also  would  be  pro- 
vided to  make  new  raw  cotton  In  Inventory 
on  the  data  of  enactment  available  for  con- 
sumption at  prices  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  legislation. 

Thus  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  given  discretion  in  determining  the  level 
ot  paymenta  In  kind  prior  to  August  1.  1904. 
but  after  that  date  and  until  July  31.  1907 
he  would  be  directed  to  make  such  paymenta 
In  the  amount  necessary  to  make  cotton 
avaUable  to  Anverican  miUs  at  the  same  price 
American  cotton  Is  offered  for  export.  Under 
the  current  cotton  export  ptrogram,  Ameri- 
can cotton  Is  offered  for  export  at  8V^  centa 
per  pound  lower  than  the  price  domestic 
mills  must  pay. 

Small  farm  provision:  For  the  1964.  1965. 
and  1966  crops  of  cotton,  the  Secretary  may 
on  up  to  the  first  15  bales  of  each  farmer's 
production  Increase  the  price  support  up  to 
a  level  10  percent  In  excess  of  the  basic  level 
of  price  support  in  effect  for  the  remainder 
of  the  crop,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  level  of 
price  support  for  the  1963  crop.  This  would 
be  carried  out  through  simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  sale  or  similar  operations  In  order 
to  keep  such  cotton  to  the  maxlmtnn  extent 
practicable  In  the  normal  commercial  chan- 
nels of  trade.  This  will  not  mvolve  any  di- 
rect paymenta  to  farmers. 

Research:  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  special  cotton  research 
program  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing upland  cotton  at  the  eartlest  prac- 
ticable date,  using  up  to  f  10  million  annual- 
ly for  this  purpose.  The  Secretary  then 
would  make  such  reductions  in  the  level  of 
price  support  as  wiU  reflect  reductions  in  the 
costa  of  producing  cotton. 

Unrestricted  sales:  Beginning  August  1, 
1964.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  be  authorized  to  sell  upland  cotton  for 
unrestricted  use  at  not  leas  than  105  percent 
of  tiie  current  loan  rate  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charge.  Such  sales  from  CCC  stocks 
for  unrestricted  use  now  can  be  made  at  not 
leas  than  115  percent  of  VtM  current 
loan  rate. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  stand  here 
In  praise  and  gratitude  for  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  have  preferred  that  we 
end  the  two-price  cotton  system  simply. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  we  cither 
impose  import  fees,  which  would  in  effect 
end  It,  or  that  we  discontinue  export 
subsidies  on  cotton,  which  would  effec- 
tively have  done  the  same  thing. 

I  include  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
the  two  bills  I  introduced.  H  Jl.  4044  and 
HJl.  4645: 

HJt.  4044 

A  bill  to  discontinue  export  subsidies  on 

cotton 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assenibled.  That  after 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  tbe 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Oommodlty  Credit 
Corporation  shall  not  carry  oat  any  program 
designed  to  subsidise  the  exportation  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1950  (7  UJB.C.  1889)  and  section  110  of 
the  Agrtcultxiral  Act  of  1958  are  each  re- 
pealed, effective  one  hxindred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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HJt.  4645 


A  bill  to  Impose  Import  fees  on  cotton  and 
cotton  goods  eqxial  to  the  export  subsidy 
paid  on  cotton  exports  by  the  United 
States 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  shall,  by  proclamation,  impose  im- 
port fees  on  cotton  products  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  In  the  United  States  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  between  the 
United  States  domestic  price  for  the  quantity 
of  cotton  used  in  the  production  of  that 
article  and  the  export  price  of  that  quantity 
of  cotton  of  like  quality. 

Not  long  ago  the  retiring  president  of 
the  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute told  a  responsible  audience  that 
employment  in  the  UJS.  textile  Industry 
was  sharply  down,  and  so  were  earnings, 
and  that  competition  with  foreign  tex- 
tile manufacturers  was  becoming  very 
rugged.  It  was  significant  that  he  only 
prescribed  one  particular  cure  which  he 
thought  was  possible,  and  that  particu- 
lar cure  may  be  realized  by  reading  one 
sentence  of  his  statement,  in  which  he 
said  this : 

All  that  this  industry  wants  is  a  chance 
to  buy  American  grown  cotton  at  the  same 
price  it  is  sold  to  foreign  competition. 

We  have  had  many  people  tell  us  that 
this  is  what  the  industry  wants.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  said  that 
the  two -price  cotton  system  is  an  in- 
equity and  a  burden.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  from  time  to  time  made 
statements  saying  that  the  two-piice 
cotton  system  is  an  inequity.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  made  the  state- 
ment that  we  need  to  do  something  about 
the  cotton  price  situation,  and  he  him- 
self, as  Chairman  of  the  Interagency 
Textile  Committee — and  I  salute  his 
work  in  connection  with  that  particular 
Committee — has  worked  toward  relief, 
and  I  believe  that  ail  In  the  industry  it- 
self, those  producing  cotton,  those  who 
use  cotton,  and  those  dependent  upon 
cotton,  find  themselves,  as  it  were,  in 
the  same  boat. 

I  was  somewhat  amazed  some  time  ago 
to  receive  a  letter  from  one  of  the  great 
cotton  merchants  in  the  world  saying 
that  the  two-price  cotton  system  had  to 
be  done  away  with.  And,  I  wondered 
what  motivated  him.  He  realized  that 
unless  the  two-price  cotton  system  was 
done  away  with,  the  people  who  grow 
cotton  are  going  to  find  themselves  in 
diflQculty  in  the  years  to  come.  Then  I 
looked  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at 
the  statement  given  by  the  president  of 
the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Cotton  Subcommittee,  which  I  include 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Statucxnt  or  F.  Mamion  Rhooss,  Pztswmr. 

NrW    YO»K    COTTOK    EJXCHANCE.    Niw    YO«K. 

n.y..  in  suffost  of  a  on«-paice  cotton 
Pkogram  Opoutkd  Thbotjoh  Normal  Trade 
Channels  Before  the  Cotton  SuBCOxurr- 
TEB  or  THE  CoMMrrrxx   on   Agricvltttrz. 

U.S.  HOXTSE  or  RXPRESSMTATTVZS 

My  name  is  P.  liiarion  Rhodes.  I  am 
President  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange, 
located  In  New  York  City.  I  am  also  inter- 
ested in  the  production  and  ginning  of  cotton 


in  New  Madrid  County.  Mo.  I  spent  over  36 
years  as  an  employee  of  Che  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Diirlng  a  large  part  of  that 
time  I  was  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  cotton  programs  of  the 
Department. 

The  membership  of  our  exchange  includes 
representatives  of  ail  major  segments  of  the 
industry — producers,  merchants,  and  textile 
manufacturers.  The  exchange  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  well-being  of  the  entire  cot- 
ton economy  since  we  believe  that  no  one 
segment  can  prosper  for  long  unless  the 
entire  Industry  is  healthy.  I  am  also  vitally 
Interested  personally  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  Industry  in  one  way 
or  another  for  more  than  40  years. 

The  need  for  new  cotton  legislation  has  be- 
come so  apparent  It  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  discuss  It  In  detail.  Nearly  all.  if  not  all. 
cotton  organizations  now  recognize  the  need 
for  new  legislation  and  have  agreed  that  It 
is  imperative  that  it  be  passed  In  time  to 
apply  to  the  1963  crop  of  cotton. 

It  is  even  more  noteworthy  that  most  cot- 
ton organizations  now  recognize  that  in 
order  to  compete  In  world  markets,  the  price 
of  U.S.  cotton  must  be  reduced  below  a  level 
that  would  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  most 
U.S.  growers  and  that  a  satisfactory  way 
must  be  found  to  bridge  this  gap.  There 
appears  to  be  rather  general  agreement  that 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
PIK  certificates.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
there  were  many  cotton  leaders  who  still 
contended  all  of  cotton's  problems  could 
be  solved  by  merely  reducing  the  level  of 
price  support  a  few  points  each  year.  They 
apparently  thought  that  if  prices  were  mov- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  actually  be  competitive.  Fortu- 
nately. thU  type  of  thinking  has  largely  been 
dissipated. 

Cotton  is  at  the  crossroads.  We  are  now 
suffering  the  most  serious  competitive  losses 
in  the  domestic  market  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced. I  am  certain  you  are  aware  that 
cotton's  share  of  the  domestic  market 
dropped  by  about  850.000  bales  during  the 
past  2  years.  It  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
cotton's  competitive  losses  will  not  only 
continue  but  will  likely  increase  during  the 
next  few  years  unless  Congress  takes  action 
to  remedy  the  situation.  President  Kennedy 
recognized  the  necessity  for  action  back  in 
May  1961  when  he  issued  his  7-polnt  textile 
statement.  Point  4  of  this  program  directed 
the  Department  of  Agricultiure  to  explore 
and  make  recommendations  to  eliminate  or 
offset  the  raw  cotton  price  advantage  to  for- 
eign mills. 

The  President  Issued  a  second  statement 
on  September  6.  1962  requesting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  give  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  formulation  of  a  domestic  pro- 
gram that  would  eliminate  the  inequity 
between  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  foreign 
mills  and  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  our 
domestic  mills. 

It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  that 
the  President's  recommendation  is  sound 
and  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  one-price  competitive  program 
operated  through  normal  trade  channels  and 
implemented  by  PIK  certificates  paid  to  the 
"first  buyer"  of  the  cotton.  The  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  as  well  as  other  exchanges 
throughout  the  world  have  been  advocating 
a  one-price  program  for  many  years. 

Even  though  there  was  universal  agree- 
ment that  the  payment  approach  is  the  only 
proper  solution  to  our  cxirrent  situation.  It 
would  still  be  essential  that  the  greatest 
care  be  used  in  developing  a  program  that 
not  only  makes  cotton  competitive  in  both 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  but  also 
permits  cotton  to  move  through  normal 
channels  of  trade. 


I    would    like    to    emphasize    two    factor, 
which   we   believe   absolutely  essential  to 
sound  program:  ' 

1.    ONE-PRICE    PROGRAM 

By  this  we  mean  a  program  which  per- 
mits American  textile  mills  to  buy  cotton 
at  the  same  eqiUvalent  price  paid  by  for 
elgn  mills.  Although  the  iiUtUl  cost  of  thi» 
approach  to  the  problem  may  be  higher 
it  is  certain  to  cost  the  taxpayer  far  lea 
in  the  final  analysis  when  consideration  u 
given  to  the  fact  that  cotton  textiles  and 
cotton  clothing  would  be  priced  materiaUt 
lower  in  the  domestic  market  and  greaUT 
benefit  all  consumers  of  cotton  goods  in  the 
United  States.  Last  month  when  Mr.  c  A 
Cannon,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cannon 
Mills  Co..  of  KannapoUs.  N.C..  testified  be- 
fore this  committee,  he  stated: 

"A  complete  return  to  a  one-price  system 
for  cotton  in  the  United  States  could  mean 
an  annual  cost  saving  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic of  a  probable  »600  to  WOO  million  when 
the  lulUal  cotton  cost  reduction  is  carrM 
all  the  way  through  the  textile  pipeline  to 
the  retail  counter" 

Assuming  Mr.  Cannon's  figures  are  ap- 
proximately correct,  a  switch  from  the  prts- 
ent  cotton  program  to  a  PIK  payment  pro- 
gram, even  though  it  were  somewhat  more 
costly,  would  still  save  the  Uxpayers  more 
than  $500  million  per  year. 

With  minor  exceptions,  textile  milU  in  the 
United  States  have  access  to  only  Amerlcso 
grown  upland  cotton.  Foreign  textile  mUta 
have  access  to  approximately  35  million  bslet 
of  foreign  produced  cotton  before  they  are 
required  to  even  discuss  cotton  prices  with 
their  residual  supplier,  the  United  Ststsa 
Foreign  produced  cotton  of  comparable 
quality  to  American  cotton  normally  sells  for 
less.  Therefore,  the  present  difference  be- 
tween the  price  American  mills  pay  for  their 
raw  cotton  and  the  price  the  foreign  milli 
pay  is  more  than  the  8'/i  cents  per  pound 
export  sut>sldy. 

2     PIK     CERTtnCAT*:     MUST     BE      MADE     TO    THI 
FIRST    BUYER 

The  paj-ment  of  the  PIK  certificate  to  th* 
Inst  seller  would  nullify  completely  the  ma- 
jor goal  of  new  cotton  legislation.'  namely, 
a  one-price  cotton  program.  If  "the  PIK 
payment  U  made  to  the  last  seller,  a  two- 
price  cotton  program  would  continue  to  ex- 
ist as  there  would  be  a  domestic  Interior 
price  and  a  domestic  mill  and  export  price 
In  the  event  the  domestic  mill  price  Is  higher 
than  the  export  price,  a  definite  posslbliltj. 
we  would  have  a  three-price  cotton  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  last-seller  approach,  the  futures 
market  would,  of  necessity,  reflect  either  the 
interior  price  or  the  domestic  mill  price,  de- 
pending upon  the  use  of  PIK  certificates  In 
connection  with  certificated  stocks  If  they 
refiected  the  domestic  interior  price,  thla 
would  preclude  their  use  by  foreign  import- 
ers and  domestic  mills.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  market  refiected  the  domestic  mill 
and  export  price,  this  would  preclude  their 
une  by  merchants. 

If  the  PIK  certificates  are  issued  to  the 
last  handler  of  cotton,  it  will  force  thst 
substantial  part  of  each  cotton  crop,  not  in 
Immediate  demand,  which  might  well  be  the 
greater  part  of  it,  into  the  loan  and  the 
Government  would  carry  the  cotton  until 
It  is  needed  for  export  or  for  domestic  mill 
consumption.  This  would  result  from  the 
fact  that  merchants  could  not  afford  and 
would  refuse  to  Invest  In  cotton  at  the 
higher  price  knowing  that  such  Investment 
could  not  be  recovered  luitll  the  cotton  li 
sold  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  last-seller  approach  is  being  sdvo- 
cated  by  those  who  favor  continuing  the 
current  practice  of  marketing  the  cotton 
crop  through  Government  programs.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  PIK  certifl- 
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ofttes  are  paid  to  the  last  Beiler  of  eotton. 
ftee^stocks  will  be  reduoMl  to  a  bare  mini- 
Bum  and  the  Government  loan  program 
^Ul  further  displace  the  mechanism  of  the 
fite  market  in  the  merchandising  of  cotton. 
Under  such  a  system  independent  cotton 
0)erchanU  would  be  at  a  serious  competitive 
(l^aadvantage  since  they  could  not  compete 
irlth  those  organizations  which  can  carry 
cotton  St  no  expense  to  them»elves. 

The  advocates  of  the  last-seller  approach 
^i,v9  been  quite  successful  In  making  some 
p'oducer  representatives  believe  tlUs  ap- 
proach eliminates  all  danger  of  Congress 
putting  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  asslst- 
i[nce  a  producer  may  receive  from  the  cotton 
Program.  It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
■bouKl  Congre«*  decide  to  put  Umltations 
on  ine  beneflu  a  cotton  producer  may  re- 
ceive, the  Congress  could  make  It  effective 
trrespecUve  of  who  receives  the  PIK  pay- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  more  dan- 
ger of  a  limitation  being  placed  on  the  bene- 
fits a  producer  may  receive  under  a  PIK 
program  operated  through  the  first  buyer 
than  if  It  were  operated  through  the  last 
■eUer.  In  neither  case  would  there  be  a 
payment  l>elng  made  to  the  farmer. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  limitation  on  PIK  pay- 
juuiXM.  it  will  doubtless  Uks  the  form  of  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  cents  per  pound  that 
may  be  paid,  regardlesB  of  whom  receives 
the  payment.  In  my  opinion.  If  there  is  to 
ke  a  limitation  of  any  kind.  It  Is  far  more 
lik^  to  be  a  llmiUtlon  on  the  amount  of 
money  a  producer  may  obtain  under  the  loan 
program.  Such  limitations  have  aJways  been 
completely  ineffective  since  the  market  price 
tUys  at  or  slightly  below  the  loan  level. 
The  discounts.  If  any,  the  large  producers 
take  have   been    insignificant. 

This  question  of  limitations  has  been  dls- 
euMed  so  much  it  has  been  blown  completely 
out  of  perspective.  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  limitation  t>elng  placed  on  the  bene- 
fits a  producer  may  receive  under  the  cotton 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we 
submit  that  the  question  of  limitations  is 
frequently  used  to  cloud  the  real  issue  vmder 
discussion. 

In  looking  over  the  testimony  presented 
to  this  subcommittee  last  month,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  at  laast  one  witness 
strongly  inferred  that  there  was  a  connec- 
tloa  l>etween  the  $50,000  Umitatlon  ap- 
plicable to  1960  loans  and  purchases  made 
by  CCC  on  any  agricultural  commodity  de- 
clared to  be  in  surplus  supply  and  the  1960 
choice  (A)  purchase  program.  I  think  a 
quick  look  at  the  facts  will  show  clearly 
that  any  analogy  between  these  two  pro- 
grams and  the  PIK  certificate  program  that 
Is  being  proposed  Is  imaginary  rather  than 
real. 

The  choice  (A)  purchase  program  was  a 
part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  The 
•80.000  llmlUtlon  was  a  part  of  the  Agrt- 
eultural  Appropriation  Act  of  1960-61.  The 
two  bills  were  originated  by  different  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  The  $50,000  limitation 
applied  to  all  oommodttlea  that  the  Secre- 
tary declared  to  l>e  In  surplus  supply,  not 
Just  to  cotton.  I  can  see  no  analogy  what- 
ever between  the  1960  choloe  (A)  purchase 
program  and  the  $50,000  limitation  that  was 
la  effect  for  1  year  and  the  proposed  PIK 
certificate  program  operated  through  the 
first  buyer  of  the  cotton. 

Advocates  of  the  last-aeller  approach  have 
also  attempted  to  make  it  appear  this  is 
the  only  way  cotton  could  be  made  available 
to  our  domestic  mills  at  the  export  price 
immediately  upon  passage  of  new  legisla- 
tion. The  problems  to  l>e  confronted  In 
adnunlsterlng  a  new  program,  including  the 
granting  of  Immediate  relief  to  the  domestic 
mills,  will  largely  depend  upon  whether  the 
new  legislation  applies  to  cotton  produced 


In  1968  or  to  all  carryover  cotton  as  well. 
In  any  event  these  administrative  problems 
will  be  relatively  simple  since  the  bulk  of 
all  carryover  stocks  will  be  held  by  CCC. 

A  one-price  competitive  program  could  be 
achieved  in  many  ways.  It  Is  generally 
recognised  that  the  most  simple  and  direct 
method  wo\ild  be  to  make  the  equalization 
payment  directly  to  the  producer.  Many 
producers  object  to  direct  payments  with 
ample  Justification.  The  next  most  simple 
and  direct  method  would  be  to  pay  a  domes- 
tic consumption  subsidy  to  the  mills.  Mills 
object  to  receiving  direct  subsidies,  also  with 
Justification.  I  would  submit,  however,  that 
a  PIK  certificate  paid  to  the  last  seller 
would.  In  fact,  be  a  slightly  disguised  do- 
mestic consumption  subsidy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  merchanU  of  the  country,  through 
their  national  organization,  the  American 
Cotton  Shippers  Association,  have  indicated 
a  willingness  to  accept  the  onus  of  receiving 
the  subsidy  as  a  service  to  the  entire  indus- 
try. They  have  repeatedly  stated,  however, 
that  it  is  their  considered  Judgment  the 
program  cotUd  work  successfully  only  if  the 
PEK  certificates  were  issued  to  the  first 
buyer.  It  would  seem  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  these  qualified  and  experi- 
enced merchants  who  have  volunteered  to 
perform  this  Important  function  for  the 
well-being  of  the  entire  Industry. 

Based  on  many  years  of  experience  In  ad- 
ministering the  cotton  programs  of  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  can  unquali- 
fiedly assure  you  a  PIK  payment  program 
operated  through  the  first  buyer  would  be 
far  more  simple  to  administer  than  the  one 
operated  through  the  last  seller.  The  major 
part  of  the  machinery  needed  and  the  quali- 
fied personnel  cue  already  available  in  the 
county  offices  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt 
and  in  the  New  Orleans  commodity  office.  It 
would  merely  mean  assigning  these  addi- 
tional functions  to  an  existing  organization. 
Relatively  few,  if  any,  additional  personnel 
would  be  required. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  cost  (Interest)  of  financing  a  cotton  crop 
of  15  million  bales  under  the  last-seller  ap- 
proach would  be  about  $15  to  $18  million 
more  than  it  would  be  under  the  first-buyer 
ai^roach.  This  calculation  is  based  on  a 
payment  of  $30  per  bale  on  15  million  bales 
with  interest  at  6  percent  with  crop  carried 
for  an  average  of  8  months. 

Despite  the  many  conflicting  Interests.  It 
appears  the  prospects  are  better  today  than 
they  have  been  since  1958  for  the  Industry 
to  obtain  a  sound  one-price  cotton  program. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  If  the  few  dissident 
elements  in  the  cotton  Industry  are  again 
Buccesfful  in  defeating  the  passage  of  a 
sound  cotton  program  or  If  the  program 
were  established  In  a  manner  that  jn-evented 
cotton  from  moving  through  normal  trade 
channels  to  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  appearing  before  you  and  presenting 
otir  views  on  the  need  for  new  cotton  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  First  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina on  his  consistent  efforts  to  not  only 
assist  the  cotton  Industry  but  to  assist 
all  the  people  In  this  coimtry.  By  help- 
ing the  cotton  Industry  he  helps  all  the 
people  In  this  country,  because  the  cot- 
ton Industry  Is  a  large  segment  of  our 
economy  In  this  country.  Now,  if  I 
understand  the  situation  correctly,  a  tex- 


tile owner  In  South  Carolina  or  in  the 
United  States  has  to  pay  about  (8.50  a 
hundred  more  for  cotton  than  a  textile 
manufacturer  in  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  he  Is  eminently  correct.  It 
amounts  to  about  $42.50  a  bale. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  also  to  tell  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  House  that 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  cotton 
Industry.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  which 
in  my  opinion  will  be  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  Admittedly,  It  will  not  do 
everything  that  thti  textile  manufac- 
turers want  done.  But  it  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  American  cotton  to  the  textile 
industry  by  $2.50  a  hundred  the  first 
year,  the  next  year  $1  per  hundred,  the 
next  year  another  dollar,  the  next  year 
a  dollar,  and  In  all  It  will  reduce  the 
price  within  a  period  of  4  years  $5.50 
per  hundred  on  American  cotton  to  the 
domestic  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  not  exactly  put 
It  on  the  same  basis  as  foreign  competi- 
tors but  I  think  it  will  help  them.  Also, 
in  lowering  this  price  support,  the  bill 
which  I  have  Introduced  would  provide 
that  if  a  farmer  cannot  produce  under 
these  conditions,  he  can  sell  his  cotton 
allotment  to  some  other  farmer  who  can 
produce  under  these  conditions.  And.  if 
he  cannot  find  a  buyer  from  another 
farmer  under  the  bill  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced authority  is  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  his  allotment 
at  $100  per  acre. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  cotton  bin  Is 
the  answer  to  all  the  problems.  How- 
ever, I  think  It  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  and  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
Hemphill!  and  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  will  give  this  bill  careful 
consideration. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  the  effort  that  he  is  putting 
forth  in  this  fleM. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemsm  from  New  Mexico.  I  recall 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude that  the  gentleman  sits  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  of  which  he  Is  a 
distinguished  member.  The  gentleman 
Is  interested  In  the  cotton  program  and 
he  has  been  Interested  not  only  in  the 
problems  of  the  cotton  producer,  but  as 
a  great  American  he  has  been  Interested 
in  the  problems  which  we  have  as  con- 
sumers of  cotton  and  production  of  cot- 
ton textiles.  I  certainly  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  endorse  his  idea  and  I 
hope  I  will  be  able  to  be  of  some  assist- 
ance to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MORRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  srield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  I  want  to  endorse 
what  my  friend  has  stated  on  this  most 
Important  subject.  It  Is  vital  In  my 
opinion  to  more  people  than  Just  the 
manufacturer  of  the  textiles  In  this 
country,  because  if  the  manufacturer 
cannot  make  a  profit  then  the  cotton 
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producer,  as  many  people  are  now  learn- 
ing, is  also  facing  a  tremendous  problem 
and  many  difficulties. 

I  have  not  read  the  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris),  who  just  spoke  about  it  a  few 
moments  ago.  But  I  certainly  have  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  in  it  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  study  it  and  also  study  the  new 
legislation  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  has  Introduced. 
I  hope  that  one  of  these  bills  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile  industry  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  country — the 
largest  in  the  Southeast,  and  certainly  in 
many  other  areas.  It  is  the  largest  in 
my  State.  It  means  employment  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  and 
it  also  means  a  livelihood  for  many 
people  who  earn  their  living  from  the 
faim,  because  the  cotton  side  of  the  pic- 
ture is  simply  tliis:  With  this  two-price 
system  the  textile  manufacturer  is  being 
forced  to  use  manmade  fibers  now; 
whereas,  he  should  and  must  prefer  to 
use  cotton.  It  is  a  better  fabric.  It  is 
a  better  product,  and  not  only  helps  the 
consumer  but  helps  the  cotton  producer. 
Therefore,  with  the  two-price  system 
now  in  existence  every  time  the  manu- 
facturer is  compelled  for  financial  rea- 
sons to  use  manmade  fibers  he  Is  hurting 
the  cotton  producer.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues we  will  be  led  down  the  road  ulti- 
mately to  a  situation  where  most  of  the 
fabrics  of  this  nature  will  come  from 
manmade  fiber  and  cotton  will  be  left 
out  in  the  cold.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  the  farmer  will  be  hurt  as  badly  or 
worse  than  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  of  us,  the  cotton  grower,  the 
cotton  manufacturer,  the  textile  manu- 
facturer and  the  consmning  public,  as 
well  as  the  entire  economy  of  this  coun- 
try that  this  two-price  system  be  re- 
moved without  further  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  it  can  be  done 
within  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  know  the  i>eople  of  his 
great  textile  area  are  grateful  for  his 
constant  and  continuing  tUertness  to  this 
problem.  I  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  short  distance  from  the 
northeastern  edge  of  the  congressional 
district  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
is  the  little  town  of  Rockingham, 
N.C.  Some  of  the  people  whom  I 
represent  live  in  South  Carolina  and 
commute  daily  to  Rockingham  to  work. 
It  is  their  means  of  livelihood.  Recently 
the  Ledbetter  Manufacturing  Co. 
which  is  at  Rockingham  had  to  switch 
to  synthetics.  I  read  an  article  from 
the  Textile  Reporter,  which  is  a  trade 
magazine  and  which  says  this: 

•Cotton  market  conditions  caused  by  the 
two- price  system  are  blamed  for  Ledt>etter 
Manufacturing  Co.'s  switch  to  synthetic 
yarns  after  80  years  In  the  cotton  yarn  busi- 
ness. The  firm,  heretofore  producing  cotton 
yarns  exclusively.  Is  moving  altogether  Into 
synthetic  yams.  Some  100  are  employed  at 
the  Rockingham.  N.C.  plant  where  equip- 


ment   includes    SO    cards.    4    plckMS    and 
6,864  ring  and  4.388  twister  spindles. 

That  is  Just  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times.  And  if  we  continue  our  policies 
we  are  going  to  take  America  out  of  the 
cotton  textile  business  Just  as  we  have 
taken  America  out  of  so  many  business- 
es; taken  American  Jobs  away  from 
people  who  are  patriotic  and  taxpaying, 
by  policies  which  have  decimated  the 
watchmaking  industry,  the  bicycle  in- 
dustry, the  leather  goods  Industry,  and 
other  industries  in  this  gieat  Nation. 
Go.  if  you  will,  into  the  soft  coal  areas 
of  this  country  in  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  and  see  what  oil  imports 
have  done.  They  have  caused  unem- 
plosonent,  want,  and  unhappiness.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  Is  more  foreign  to 
the  American  way  of  Ufe  or  to  the  civili- 
zation we  claim  we  are  proud  of  than 
want  and  despair  and  hunger  and  unem- 
plojmient.  It  is  not  American.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  wrong  ideology.  It  is  the 
product  of  poor  policy  and  planning.  I 
condemn  the  State  Department  for  it,  as 
I  have  time  and  time  agam.  But  it  con- 
tinues: it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  dif- 
ference which  party  is  in  power,  because 
the  State  Department  continues  in  pow- 
er. It  is  very  unfortunate.  Some  day  I 
hope  with  all  the  hope  at  my  command, 
because  I  have  faith  in  this  great  Nation 
and  in  its  people,  that  these  policies  will 
be  changed. 

In  my  district  we  have  a  chain.  I  sup- 
pose you  would  call  itr— although  there 
are  not  that  many  plants — at  least  a 
group  of  mills  which  employ  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  people.  Those  people 
are  the  finest  people  in  the  world.  I  rep- 
resent them  here.  I  know  two-thirds  of 
them  by  their  name.  They  have  the 
finest  in  equipment.  They  are  efflcient 
in  op)eration.  These  people  are  ded- 
icated workers.  We  give  the  best  work 
for  the  dollar  down  in  my  part  of  the 
country  of  any  laboring  people  on  earth, 
I  believe.  They  have  a  profit-sharing 
system  which  is  second  to  none.  If  a 
fellow  works  in  that  plant  for  a  number 
of  years  and  retires  he  has  a  nest  egg  in 
addition  to  his  ordinary  retirement. 
They  have  a  recreation  program  which 
is  second  to  none.  They  have  golf 
courses  on  which  the  people  who  work  in 
those  mills  are  allowed  to  play,  and  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  them  are  able  to 
Join.  I  might  give  you  some  idea  of  this 
recreational  program.  It  costs  my  fam- 
ily and  me  $3.60  a  month  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  the  golf  course  and  the 
bowling  alley. 

That  Is  imheard  of  in  any  country  club 
in  America.  We  have  a  camaraderie 
there.  We  have  swimming  pools,  and 
in  the  summertime  they  sponsor  swim- 
ming contests  in  which  all  the  children 
try  to  beat  each  other  and  get  on  the 
team.  Then  the  best  team  is  taken  to 
a  State  contest.  They  have  parks  there 
where  the  best  entertainment  is  given. 
All  of  this  is  free,  free  because  we  have 
this  great  recreation  program. 

I  Just  noticed  in  the  paper  of  April 
24  that  this  particular  company  had  a 
profit  drop.  This  does  not  mean  just 
the  stockholders  have  a  drop. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


May  IS 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.    I  yield  to  the  gentu 
man  from  Iowa.  K^nue- 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  they  push  each  oth^ 
in  that  pool  fully  clothed,  that  dooI^ 
are  talking  about?  ^^ 

Mr.  HEI.IPHILL.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  genUeman  means  by  that  remart  J 
had  not  considered  that.  Those  Som 
usually  come  in  with  bathing  suJ^  t 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  genUemJ 
come  down  and  see  this  pool  for  hiiaii!u 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  delighted  ^ 
come  down  there  and  see  it 

Mr    HEMPHILL.     I  hope  the  genUe 
man  would  be  enlightened,  because  tho^ 
facetious  remarks  I  am  certain  add  no^ 
ing  to  this  discussion. 

As  I  was  starting  to  say  before  I  was 
I  might  say.  facetiously  interrupted  thiii 
particular  profit  drop  affects  not'onlv 
the  people  who  are  stockholders  but  it 
affects  every  man  and  woman  who  works 
in  the  plant,  because  he  is  on  a  profit 
sharing  system.  There  are  more  thtii 
15.000  homes  being  affected. 

I  have  here  an  article  from  a  State 
newspaper  of  Aprtl  24  stating  they  had 
a  profit  drop,  and  the  headline  is  "  Two 
Price*  Blamed."  There  is  concrete  evi- 
dence, solid  evidence,  that  the  system 
is  Injuring  the  people  whom  we  say  and 
whom  so  many  people  say  they  want  to 
protect.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

Two-Price     Blamed — Springs     Has     Piorn 
Dsop 

(By  Ron  Wensell) 

Fort  Lawn.— The  president  of  the  Spring, 
Cotton  MllU  reported  a  slight  drop  in  proflu 
for  1962  In  hU  annual  address  to  the  stock- 
holders Tuesday. 

H.  W.  Close  blamed  the  retreat  In  proflu 
from  a  high  of  $15,004,648  In  1961  to  114- 
456.386  last  year  on: 

"A  wage  Increase  for  employes,  higher 
cost  for  cotton,  competition  of  low-cost  tex- 
tile Imports  from  other  countries,  stsfnant 
markets,  cautious  customers  In  an  unsettled 
economic  world  and  the  utter  failure  of  the 
administration  to  ease  the  immoral  and  un- 
reasonable burden  of  two-price  cotton." 

Close  also  reported  a  drop  In  total  salee 
from  $197,977,914  In  1961  to  $197,616,789  Uit 
year. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses.  Close  aid 
sales  were  the  second  highest  In  the  com- 
pany's history  and  net  income  was  the  high- 
est In  the  textile  Industry  per  dollar  of  sales. 

Close  announced  toUl  assets  of  $196,480.- 
839  compared  with  $183,974,866  a  year  sfo. 

"The  Springs  Cotton  Ml^a  Is  not  crying.' 
he  told  the  assembled  stockholders  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  In  the  warehouse  complex 
at  Port  Lawn.  "We  continue  to  be  healthy 
In  an  ailing  Industry.  We  are  determined 
to  remain  elBclent  and  profitable  " 

The  president  of  Springs  called  for  aa  all 
out  drive  to  eliminate  the  two-price  cotton 
program. 

•"We  face  a  serious  obstacle."  he  said.  "We 
must  move  forward  despite  what  President 
Kennedy  has  called  a  'unique  burden'— The 
burden  of  two-price  cotton.  Make  no  mis- 
take, the  penalty  of  two-price  cotton  takes 
Its  toll  among  even  the  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Textile  Industry. 

"We  can  produce  efficiently.  We  can  spend 
heavily  on  modernization.  We  can  merchan- 
dise aggressively.  We  can  seek  new  products 
and  new  markets.  But,  we  cannot  pay  one- 
third  more  than  our  foreign  competitors  psj 
for  our  beslc  raw  material  and  hope  to  meet 
the  competition  on  even  ground,"  Close  said. 
"We  ask  only  this  of  Congress,"  he  con- 
cluded.    'Let  us  buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the  same 
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-i^ee  It  t«  offering  to  otxr  oversea  competl- 
Jqi».    Could  any  request  be  more  falrt" 

B^vlewlng  the  expansion  of  its  fadlltlea 
gprlngs  undertook  In  1902,  Close  called  at- 
tention to: 

1.  The  company's  recent  entry  into  the 
tyntbetlc  blend  field. 

a.  Cxirrent  construction  of  two  40,000  spin- 
dle plants  at  Fort  Lawn. 

3.  Construction  of  a  new  office  building  In 
New  York  City. 

4.  Construction  by  the  affiliated  Lancaster 
U>d  Chester  Railway  of  a  100.000  bale  cotton 
^rarebouse  complex  at  Port  Lawn. 

5.  A  ciirrent  expansion  of  the  company's 
Grace  Finishing  Plant  near  Lancaster. 

Figures  were  released  Tuesday  showing  that 
gpriBgs  now  pays  more  than  11  percent  of 
the  entire  corporate  income  tax  paid  in  South 
Carolina,  employs  12.600  persons  and  operates 
$60,000  spindles,  18,500  looms  and  360  sewing 
machines. 

In  1963.  Springs  employees  turned  out  more 
than  500  million  UnefU'  yards  of  finished 
doth,  including  more  than  36  million  sheets 
and  pillowcases.  Wages  paid  during  the  year 
totaled  nearly  $46  million. 

In  connection  with  that  profit  drop, 
the  president  of  that  company  made  a 
statement  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
stockholders,  and  I  am  including  that 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord  because  it 
brings  out  exactly  what  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  here: 

rSSSDOM       To       FlOHT       WFTH       BOTH       HaNOS 

(By  H.  W.  Close) 

For  the  Springs  Cotton  liills,  1962  was 
a  year  of  Intensive  preparation  for  signifi- 
cant and  far-reaching  changes. 

It  was  a  year  of  multl-mlllion-dollar  ex- 
pansions. It  was  a  year  of  continued  mod- 
emlzaUon.  It  was  a  year  of  careful  plan- 
ning for  greater  diversification  and  greater 
flexibility.     It  was  a  year  of  good  progress. 

Our  sales  totaled  $197,616,789,  down  a 
fracUon  from  the  previous  year's  $197,- 
977,914.  but  still  the  second  highest  In  oxir 
history. 

Our  profits  dipped  to  914,466,386,  com- 
pared with  $15,004,648  in  the  previous  year, 
but  our  net  Income  per  dollar  of  aales  still 
remains  the  highest  In  the  textile  Industry. 

A  wage  Increase  for  our  employees,  a 
higher  cost  for  the  cotton  we  buy,  the  com- 
peUUon  of  low-cost  textile  Imports  from 
other  countries,  stagnant  markets  and  cau- 
Uous  customers  In  an  unsettled  economic 
world  combined  to  push  our  profits  down- 
ward. 

This  pressure  on  profits  was  aggravated  by 
the  other  failure  of  the  administration  to 
esse  the  Immoral  and  unreasonable  burden 
of  two-price  cotton. 

Tet  the  Springs  Cotton  Mills  Is  not  crying. 
We  continue  to  be  healthy  In  an  ailing  In- 
dustry. We  are  determined  to  remain  effi- 
cient and  proflUble. 

As  a  measure  of  our  vitality,  we  point  to 
the  record  of  our  first  76  years,  for  we  have 
reached  a  milestone  In  our  history— our 
75th  anniversary  year.  We  observe  that 
anniversary  this  year  with  deep  pride,  for 
our  growth  has  made  a  significant  Impact 
upon  the  economic  development  of  South 
Carolina  and  our  record  of  efficiency  has 
contributed  to  the  development  of  American 
tcxUles. 

Our  story  began  In  the  days  after  the  War 
Between  the  States.  That  war  and  the  vin- 
dictive postwar  days  of  Reconstruction  had 
left  the  South  destitute.  Cotton,  long  the 
white  gold  of  the  southland,  could  not  be 
•old  for  enough  to  buy  food.  The  South 
WM  forced  to  seek  a  means  of  pulling  Itself 
up  by  Its  own  liootstraps.  It  turned  to  man- 
ufacturing. This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
trend  away  from  the  soli  that  continues  to 
this  day. 

CIX- 


For  the  Springs  organization,  the  story 
began  in  1888.  In  that  year.  In  the  UtUe 
town  of  Fort  ICUl.  8.O..  Fort  UUl  Manufac- 
turing Co.  went  into  production — with  200 
looms,  no  spinning,  and  little  capital. 

From  this  small  l>eglnnlng,  the  Springs 
Cotton  MUls  developed,  guided  successively 
by  the  vUlon  of  Capt.  Samuel  E.  White,  the 
financial  ability  of  Col.  Leroy  Springs,  and 
the  organizational  and  promotional  genius 
of  Col.  Elliott  White  Springs.  Despite  wars, 
depressions,  and  adversity,  the  Springs  or- 
ganization grew.  Cotton  mills  started  Inde- 
pendently In  the  neighboring  towns  of  Lan- 
caster, Chester,  and  Kershaw  gradually  were 
consolidated  Into  a  single,  smooth -working 
company. 

Today.  Springs  stands  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  textile  Industry.  It  Is  the  world's 
largest  producer  of  cottons.  It  pays  more 
than  11  percent  of  the  entire  corporate  in- 
come tax  paid  in  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. It  employs  12,600  persons,  who  oper- 
ate 850.000  spindles.  18,500  looms,  and  360 
sewing  machines. 

Last  year.  Springs  employees  turned  out 
more  than  600  million  linear  yards  of  fin- 
ished cloth.  Including  more  than  36  million 
sheets  and  pillowcases.  Wages  paid  during 
the  year  totaled  nearly  $49  million.  Our 
employees'  share  of  1962  profits,  over  and 
above  their  regular  pay,  totaled  $4,250,485 — 
the  highest  amount  In  the  company's 
history. 

In  the  last  10  years  alone.  Springs  has 
spent  nearly  $60  million  for  new  facilities 
and  new  machinery. 

A  look  at  the  activities  of  1962  gives  some 
idea  of  the  forward  movement  at  Springs, 
made  possible  by  loyal  employees,  efflcient 
work,  skill,  Imagination,  and  the  Investment 
of  capital  for  new  plants  and  equipment. 

As  part  of  our  longstanding  policy  of  con- 
stant modernization,  we  Installed  $2  million 
worth  of  new,  high-speed  looms.  Including 
a  quantity  of  shuttleless  looms. 

We  arranged  for  the  construction  and 
lease  of  a  vast,  all-concrete  cotton  ware- 
house complex  capable  of  holding  more 
than   100,000  bales  of  cotton  at  one  time. 

We  began  construction  of  two  40,000 
spindle  cotton  mills,  the  Elliott  plant  and 
the  Prances  plant.  These  almost  Identical 
plants,  costing  more  than  $7  mlUlon  each, 
will  be  completed  this  year.  They  will  be 
showcases  for  the  entire  textUe  Industry, 
refrigerated  and  lncorf>oratlng  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  of  efficient,  high-quality 
production. 

Recently,  in  New  York,  there  was  completed 
the  21 -story  Springs  Building  In  mid-Man- 
hattan, the  center  of  the  new  textile  district. 
It  will  serve  as  headquarters  for  our  selling 
house.  Springs  Mills,  Inc. 

We  are  currently  In  the  process  of  enter- 
ing the  field  of  synthetics  with  a  blend  of 
cotton  and  Kodel  IV.  a  new  and  superior 
polyester  with  lasting  whiteness,  developed 
by  Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Inc.,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

We  are  now  building  $3  million  worth  of 
additions  to  our  Grace  finishing  plant, 
which  already  Is  the  largest  and  most  modern 
In  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  will 
Install  $4  million  worth  of  new  finishing 
equipment  In  the  plant. 

We  have  under  serious  consideration  still 
other  areas  of  diversification,  both  In  this 
country  and  abroad.  We  look  to  the  future 
with  confidence.  We  have  the  ability  and 
the  determination  to  move  with  the  times 
and  to  maintain  our  dominant  position.  We 
shall  win  our  share  of  the  steadily  expand- 
ing world  markets  for   textiles. 

But  we  face  a  serious  obstacle.  We  must 
move  forward  despite  what  President  Ken- 
nedy has  called  a  "unique  burden" — the 
burden  of  two-price  cotton.  Make  no  mis- 
take. The  penalty  of  two-price  cotton  takes 
Its  toll  among  even  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry.     And  so  we  raise  the 


same  questions  that  we  raised  a  year  ago. 
"Why  shouldn't  we  go  all  out  to  eliminate 
the  two-price  cotton  program?  Why 
shouldn't  the  farmer  also  operate  in  a  free 
market  and  sell  under  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand?" 

In  the  world  of  buying  and  selling,  noth- 
ing Is  free.  This  Includes  the  subsidy  to  the 
cotton  farmer,  which  has  produced  two-price 
cotton.  And  so.  It  Is  inescapable  that  the 
American  textile  Industry  will  pay  a  fearful 
price  as  long  as  the  Iniquitous  two-price 
cotton  system  Is  permitted  to  exist.  So,  too. 
It  Is  inescapable  that  the  American  cotton 
farmer  in  the  long  run  wUl  pay  a  similar 
price,  for  cotton  Is  being  priced  out  of  the 
market.  The  farmer  will  lose  a  market  for 
his  crop. 

We  can  produce  efficiently.  We  can  spend 
heavily  on  modernization.  We  can  mer- 
chandise aggressively.  We  can  seek  new 
products  and  new  markets.  But  we  cannot 
pay  one-third  more  than  our  foreign  com. 
petitors  pay  for  our  basic  raw  material  and 
liqpe  to  meet  the  competition  on  even 
ground. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  Is  being 
squeezed  on  two  sides.  On  one  hand.  It  Is 
losing  ground  to  foreign  producers  of  cot- 
tons. On  the  other  hand,  with  the  price  of 
its  product  forced  to  an  unnatiu'ally  high 
level  by  Government  action,  it  is  losing 
ground  to  makers  of  synthetic  textiles  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  U.S.  Government  cannot  deny  or  evade 
the  responsibility  for  this  grossly  unfair 
position.  President  Kennedy,  himself,  has 
conceded  that  the  inequity  of  two-price 
cotton  must  be  abolished.  But  despite  all 
the  talk,  two-price  cotton  remains. 

There  now  seems  to  be  some  recognition 
of  the  punishing  toll  of  the  two-price  cotton 
system.  Various  political  compromises  are 
being  discussed  In  the  Congress,  but  they  all 
add  up  to  additional  subsidies  and  the  plain 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  want  a  subsidy  for  the 
textile  industry,  to  offset  a  subsidy  paid  to 
the  U.S.  cotton  farmer.  That  would  Impose 
a  double  burden  upon  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

One  recent  compromise  proposal  would 
spread  Government  action  over  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. This  could  dislocate  textile  markets 
for  2  years — and  some  U.S.  mUls  possibly 
would  not  survive.  We  need  positive  action 
and  we  need  It  now. 

We  ask  only  this  of  the  Congress:  Let  us 
buy  U.S.  cotton  at  the  same  price  it  is  offered 
to  our  oversea  competitors.  Could  any  re- 
quest be  more  fair? 

We  In  the  Springs  organization  are  willing 
to  take  on  any  competition  In  the  world  on 
even  terms.  We  seek  no  favors.  As  we  have 
said  before,  all  we  ask  Is  the  freedom  to  fight 
with  both  hands. 

Some  time  ago.  not  this  year  but  some 
time  ago,  one  of  the  great  textile  leaders 
of  North  Carolina,  who  happens  not  to 
live  in  my  district  but  who  has  a  plant 
in  my  district,  made  a  statement,  back  in 
1958.  and  I  think  it  is  significant  now. 
He  was  talking  about  the  fact  that  a 
cotton  shortage  was  Imminent,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  imminent  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  include  this  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Cotton  Shortage  Is  Foreseen  bt  Textile 
Leader 

Textile  leader  C.  A.  Cannon  of  Kannapolis, 
N.C,  urging  Immediate  action  to  remedy  an 
impending  cotton  shortage,  has  told  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Benson  that  "the  situa- 
tion, for  farmers  and  mills,  is  one  of  crisis. 
Another  year  of  Inaction  will  mean  catas- 
trophe." 

Mr.  Cannon,  president  of  Caiuion  Mills  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Institute's  Special  Cotton  Policy 
Committee,  told  Secretary  Benson  in  a  letter 
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that  adverse  weatlier  coodttloos  b«v« 
oiuly  tmpalred  the  qimU^  and  quaatltf  of 
the  1957  crop. 

"Something  moat  b*  done  without  delay," 
Mr.  Cannon  declared.  "^  trmt  jova  Depart- 
ment will  act  without  delay." 

The  manufacturer  also  aald  that  "any 
emergency  requirements  by  the  Federal  Oot- 
enunent  for  military  rappllea  would  create  a 
panic  In  the  cotton  market.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, cotton  for  ruch  an  emergency  Is  not 
Bvallable  In  this  country."  Be  told  Secretary 
Benson  that  cotton  legislation  Is  needed  to : 

I.  Increase  acreage. 

3.  Assure  competitive  pricing. 

3.  Produce  In  1958  quality  cotton  for  near- 
by consumption  and  reasonable  carryover. 

"Anything  short  of  this  program,"  Mr.  Can- 
non asserted,  "will  result  In  unemployment 
In  the  cotton  textile  industry  from  Maine  to 
Texas.  The  present  reduced  production  oS 
cotton  la  creating  and  will  create  havoc  for 
the  cotton  farmer  from  North  Carolina  to 
CaUfomla. 

Mr.  Cannon  said  that  a  foreign  agricultural 
report  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture "clearly  Indicates  that  the  present 
cotton  policy  Is  building  up  foreign  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Is  building  up  foreign  prodiic- 
tlaa  of  textiles,  all  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  cotton  farmer  and  the  American 
textile  worker." 

Mr.  Cannon,  dtlng  tiis  Increase  ai  rayoo 
consxunption  as  compared  to  the  decline  at 
cotton  consumption,  said.  "It  had  became 
quite  evident  to  everyone  connected  with  the 
cotton  industry,  from  producer  to  manufac- 
turer, that  the  high  support  price  was  mak- 
ing cottcm  noncompetitive  and  was  curtail- 
ing consumption  in  American  mills,  thereby 
promoting  the  use  of  substantial  amounts 
oe  manmade  fibers.  The  decline  In  domes- 
tic consumption  during  the  August-Novem- 
ber period  at  1967  Indicates  that  only  about 
8  million  bales  will  be  used  by  our  domestic 
mills  this  year. 

"The  cotton  producer,  possibly  for  the  first 
time,  realised  that  the  shrinking  acreage  was 
creating  an  Intolerable  sltviatlon  for  the  fu- 
ture of  cotton  production  for  American  con- 
sumption and  the  exixvt  market. 
■>  "The  cotton  manufactxirer  ret^lhsed  that 
«  with  the  small  acreage  being  planted  during 
the  year  1957  and  with  the  export  program 
going  forward  at  the  world  price  level  we 
were  fast  moving  into  a  supply  situation 
that  would  seriously  curtail  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports  unless  Unmedlate  steps 
were  taken  to  increase  production  in  1958. 

"We.  of  coiirse.  did  not  realise  in  the  early 
summo'  of  1957  Just  how  serious  the  sltua- 
tlcHi  would  become,  since  we  could  not  an- 
ticipate the  drastic  failure,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  of  the  1957  crop  of  cotton. 

"Information  is  now  available  and  on  ex- 
amination by  your  department  we  feel  sure 
you  will  realise  that  before  the  cotton  crop 
comes  to  market  in  the  fall  of  1958  we  will  be 
tragically  short  of  the  types  of  cotton  needed 
for  quality  goods  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  There  is  but  one  conclusion:  the 
foreign  buyers  will  depend  more  and  more  on 
frareign  cotton-producing  cotintrles.  who  will 
increase  their  production  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Foreign  cotton  purchasers  have  made 
it  emphatically  clear  that  competitive  and 
stable  prices  and  continuity  of  supply  are 
essential  to  holding  our  markets." 

Mr.  Cannon  said  that  his  committee  has 
had  no  response  from  repeated  presentations 
of  the  textile  Industry's  cotton  problems  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  White 
House  and  the  USDA.    Mr.  Cannon  added: 

"We  see  that  Senator  ELzxin>za.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Conunlttee,  says 
that  there  can  be  no  relief  for  Individual 
commodities  as  such  but  that  an  overall 
farm  bill  Is  the  only  way  to  approach  this 
problem. 

"If  the  effect  of  such  an  unwise  policy 
could  be  confined  to  1  year  and  we  were  able 
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to  reeoitp  tha  cotton  produetloii  and  market 
for  eottoa  goods,  tt  would  be  on*  question, 
but  it  Busni  quite  evidsnt  to  «s  that  under 
this  apfwoadk  we  will  have  permancBtly  lost 
the  demand  for  a  great  amount  of  cotton  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

"Hm  cotton  fanner  should  be  encouraged 
to  Increase  his  acreage  with  the  planting 
which  wm  begin  in  February  of  this  year 
to  produce  a  minimum  of  16  million  bales. 
This  production  Is  needed  to  restore  our 
normal  stock  of  spinnable  cotton  for  home 
consumption  and  for  export. 

"I  think  you  will  find  that  whatever  cotton 
you  have  In  the  loan  on  July  SO,  1958.  will 
be  the  lowest  grade  of  undesirable  junk  that 
has  ever  been  accumulated  in  any  one  place 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

Someone  may  say  that  Is  the  whole 
trouble.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
whole  trouble.  I  think  we  have  other 
troubles,  too.  I  plagiarize  a  good  deal 
here  because  I  do  not  have  time  to  do 
all  the  research  I  should  like  to  do.  We 
have  problems  in  the  Congress,  things  we 
have  to  tend  to  In  connection  with  what 
our  constituents  ask  us  to  do. 

I  have  here  an  article  from  the  Textile 
Reporter  of  April  25  which  I  think  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress at  this  time.  The  title  of  It  Is. 
"Foreign  Mai^ets  for  UjS.  Textiles 
Blocked  by  Our  Ever-Loving  Allies." 
This  tells  about  the  diplomacy  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  call  It  diplomacy.  I 
have  never  heard  diplomacy  and  stu- 
pidity as  synonymous  with  each  other, 
until  we  consider  some  of  the  things 
going  on  today.  But  apparently  that  is 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  article  at 
this  point  In  the  Recoro  : 

FoaxiCN  Maskxts  voa  U^S.  Tsxhlxs  Blocxxd 
av  Oua  Evxa-LoviMo  Ai.uaa — Wnj.i*i> 
Soroxa  Sxrooxsrs  Kirocxut-HxAOSD  U£. 
Diplomats  Must  Shaxx  Mucb  or  Blamk 
poa  THx  DxcAT  OP  OuB  OMcm  Paospxaoua 
TkAxta' 


May  IS 

ments  on  basic  commodities  such  as  wheal 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  etc..  which  could  vZ* 


The  once  receptive  and  profitable  export 
markets  for  textfle  products  nutnufactured  in 
the  United  States  have  dwindled  to  a  point 
where  we  now  sell  about  one-fiftieth  as  much 
yardage  as  13  foreign  textile  industries 
ship  to  us,  according  to  William  Singer, 
president  of  the  TextUe  Export  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute.  Mr.  Singer  pointed  out  that 
a  principal  reason  for  this  wide  discrepancy 
is  that  the  very  countries  which  have  vir- 
tually free  access  to  the  lucrative  American 
market,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  have  erected  insurmountable 
barriers  against  such  U.S.  products  as  are 
competitive  in  price. 

At  the  outset  of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Singer 
reminded  his  audience  that  "World  trade, 
that  is  the  international  movement  of  basic 
commodities,  manufactured  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  also  gold  and  monetary  reserves  is 
undergoing  a  profound  change. 

"The  outward  manifestations  of  this,"  he 
continued,  "must  b«  apparent  to  even  those 
who  run  as  they  read.  TQ  cite  a  few  ex- 
amples of  happenings  over  the  last  Q  months 
that  have  deeply  altered  the  foundations  of 
global  commerce:  (1)  Adoption  of  the  so- 
called  Trade  Expansion  Act  by  the  United 
States;  (2)  the  exclusion  of  Oreat  Britain 
from  the  European  Economic  Conununlty: 
(3)  International  agreements  governing  the 
movement  of  cotton  products;  (4)  the  widen- 
ing economic  rift  betvraen  the  highly  in- 
dustrialized and  so-called  underdeveloped 
nations;  (5)  the  pressure  for  worldwide  agree- 


well  lead  to  oonfereooas  on  eotton.  jut* 
sUk.   and   other    basic   textile  coounodlttsK 

(8)  continued  loss  of  gold  and  dollar  rrawTl 
by  the  United  States  and  by  ocmtrast  xha 
strengthening  of  currencies  abroad,  mu. 
clally  in  Western  Europe;  (7)  rampantnl! 
tlonalism  in  South  America,  Africa.  Asia,  au 
the  Middle  East,  and  acceleration  of  tlic 
tendency  toward  the  formation  of  regioaal 
trade  blocs;  (8)  resiu^ence  of  competition 
from  poUtlcaUy  priced  textiles  frcn  Ir«a 
Curtain  countries — Red  China,  Cseko. 
Slovakia.  Poland,  and  Hungary." 

Mr.  Singer  continued  In  part,  as  follovi- 

Faced  with  these  developments.  It  is  obvil 
ous  that  the  chief  task  of  the  American  tex- 
tile Industry  in  the  months  or  years  ahead 
is  to  adapt  Itself  to  a  rapidly  changing  wr»\A 
and  not  be  led  astray  by  misleading  ilo^ta, 
or  tear-drenched  propaganda. 

The  differences  between  the  Amerlcao  tes. 
tile  industry  and  those  of  the  rest  of  tba 
world  are  many  and  varied.  We  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  we  pay  the  hi|^|fl|^ 
wages,  that  our  population  Is  far  and  away 
the  best  dressed  and  that  our  profit  '"^rg'T. 
compared  with  those  of  our  competitors  ovtr. 
seas,  are  extremely  modest.  As  an  exporter 
who  is  familiar  with  70  foreign  markets,  what 
Impresses  me  most  is  this:  When  most  for- 
eign textile  manufacturers  get  together  « 
we  are  doing  now.  the  No.  1  Item  on  tks 
agenda  is  not  imports,  one-price  cotton,  oa. 
erovis  taxes,  burdensome  freight  rates,  or  ths 
attitude  of  the  public  they  are  supposed  to 
serve.  They  are  concerned  solely  with  the 
exclusion  of  all  textiles  from  their  booM 
markets  and  the  development  of  profltabte 
export  outlets,  especially  in  tha  United  Stalls 
of  America. 

Our  Industry,  and  rightly  so,  is  involve 
In  the  main  writh  imports  and  the  pries  of 
cotton.  In  this  connection.  It  may  be  int«. 
eating  to  compare  their  shlpnaents  to  o« 
markets  and  their  pxirchasers  from  us: 

In  1963  twelve  foreign  industries  shipped 
a  total  of  436.787.600  square  yards  to  tbi 
American  markets  and  would  tuive  shipped 
much  more  If  enforcement  of  the  interna- 
tional agreement  had  not  stiffened.  In  re- 
turn, these  same  countries  purchased  fron 
use  the  tremendous  total  of  8.517,073  squan 
yards. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  steady  <to- 
cllne  of  our  export  trade  and  Its  effect  ob 
American  mills  and  markets.  Less  known 
and  less  appreciated  is  the  effect  on  raw  cot- 
ton producers  of  the  growing  imbalance  ta 
cotton  goods  trade.  The  normal  excess  of 
exports  over  Imports  in  terms  of  raw  oottoo 
was  reversed  In  1960  when  imports  exceeded 
exports  by  39.500  bales.  Last  year  the  dcfldt 
amounted  to  176.300  bales  equivalent.  Ib 
1961  the  excess  of  exports  over  Import! 
totaled  739.000  bales. 

But.  in  all  fairness,  tt  should  be  pointed 
out  that  nearly  all  of  our  exports  would  baft 
been  obliterated  If  the  so-called  two-prtec 
system  had  not  been  extended  to  cottoo 
products  at  the  very  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  basic  rate  on  exports  has  always 
been  the  spread  in  prices  between  domesti- 
cally consumed  and  exported  cotton.  Thsst 
so-called  equalization  pajmoents  have  besa 
administered  efnctently  but  even  so  our  ex- 
ports have  deteriorated.  I  need  not  empba- 
slze  any  rate  smaller  than  that  on  raw  cot- 
ton would  be  disastrous. 

In  the  current  debate  over  cotton  prlcss. 
there  have  been  frequent  allusions  to  freight 
rates.  Every  American  exporter  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  InlaiKl  freight  rates  are  a 
burdensome  handicap  and  something  we  caa 
do  nothing  about.  Most  of  the  overseas  mllli 
that  compete  against  us  are  located  wlthia 
a  stone's  throw  of  big  ports  and  their  ex- 
penses in  moving  textile*  to  the  pier  art 
negligible. 
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In  order  to  pinpoint  tha  reasons  behind 
t^ls  sad  reversal  in  our  international  trade 
podtlon.  I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  the  dlf - 
Acuities  that  are  now  plaguing  us. 

To  start  at  our  very  doorstep  or  less  than 
a  hundred  nxiles  away,  we  have  completely 
lost  the  Cuban  market  where  a  textile  famine 
has  compelled  the  government  to  ration  gar- 
inants.  an  action  not  attempted  in  the  United 
States  even  in  the  grimmest  days  of  World 
War  II.  Our  sales  to  this  tortxired  nation 
used  to  average  66  million  yards  of  cotton  per 
year.  American  owners  of  mills  there  have 
lost  everything.  In  addition,  the  Cuban 
government  owes  this  industry  97  million 
for  goods  paid  for  by  importers  but  whose 
aaeU  were  seized  by  the  Castro  regime. 
Haiti  Is  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic and  polltieal  tormoli.  Since  the 
overthrow  of  the  TruJUlo  faction  we  have 
recaptured,  with  government  aid.  of  course, 
our  rightful  share  of  the  Dominican  market. 
Puerto  Rico  is  not  oOclally  regarded  as  an 
export  nuirket  although  its  purchases  are 
bandied  by  the  foreign  trade  dlvlalotu  of  mill 
sailing  agencies  because  of  documentation 
and  language  problems  as  are  ahlpments  to 
other  terrltorlss  such  aa  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Guam  and  even  the  State  of  Hawaii. 
Takings  by  Jamaica  have  been  running  on 
an  average  of  5  million  yards  per  year  and 
shipments  to  Trinidad  and  Tobago  have  been 
climbing.  There  Is  room  for  improvement  in 
business  with  the  Leeward  it  Windward 
Islands  and  Barbados.  Trade  with  the 
Netherlands  Antilles,  lietter  known  as 
Curacao,  remains  fairly  steady. 

Across  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  the  situation, 
insofar  as  exports  of  our  textiles  is  con- 
eemed,  is  rather  depressing.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect an  Industry  that  is  far  from  flotulshing 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  efltoient  In  the 
light  of  modern  technology.  Mexico  for  some 
years  past  has  sternly  controlled  the  flow 
of  Imports  through  a  rigid  licensing  system. 
Its  purchases  from  us  last  year  were  about 
400,000  square  yards  or  considerably  less 
than  those  of  the  average  small  converter 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  Central  America,  we  are  faced  with 
the  formation  of  a  trade  bloc  tluit  could 
lead  to  a  sharp  drop  in  sales.  Although  these 
countries  are  small,  they  have  long  t>een  re- 
liable customers  and  their  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  textilee  is  considerably  above 
that  of  larger  and  supposedly  more  prosper- 
ous countries.  Guatemala.  Bi  Salvador. 
Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  are 
organizing  a  miniature  ooounon  market  and. 
Judging  by  developments  of  the  last  year, 
this  is  likely  to  produce  a  rash  of  restric- 
tions on  Imported  textiles. 

To  complete  our  survey  of  this  continent, 
I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  a 
land  of  ice  and  snow  and  far  and  away  our 
moat  Important  foreign  markaC  Canada  last 
year  bought  from  us  186.600.076  square  yards 
of  cottoiu  and  close  to  90  mUUon  yards 
of  mannuide  fiber  fabrics.  Faced  with  a 
financial  crisis  and  slumping  currency, 
Canada  last  June  imposed  surtaxes  on  im- 
ports and  this  was  followed  by  a  drop  in  our 
■ales  of  cotton  goods  alone  of  close  to  27  mil- 
lion yards.  Several  montha  ago  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Minister  promised  a  removal  of 
these  surcharges  but  he  resigned  shortly 
thereafter,  refused  to  run  for  reelection  and 
the  country  is  now  (March)  In  the  throes  of 
a  national  election  scheduled  for  April  8 
with  no  one  In  a  position  to  make  binding 
decisions  on  foreign  matters. 

Across  the  shining  seas  to  the  south  of  us 
lies  the  continent  of  South  America,  for 
more  than  a  century  the  locale  of  our  tradl- 
Uonal  markets  for  textiles.  In  compiling  our 
monthly  figures,  we  classify  as  a  major  mar- 
ket any  country  whose  monthly  takings 
average  a  million  yards  of  cottons,  and  a 
half  million  yards  of  synthetics.  It  may 
astound  you  that  there  Is  no  longer  a  single 


market  in  this  category  from  Panama  to 
Patagonia.  Shipments  to  Brazil,  the  largest 
and  richest,  have  been  running  cloee  to  zero 
for  years.  Offhand,  I  would  say  that  the 
smallest  East  Side  jobber  buys  more  from 
my  own  company  each  year  than  Brazil  does 
from  our  entire  industry.  The  next  largest, 
Argentina,  lK)ught  from  us  last  year  167,000 
square  yards.  Takings  by  Uruguay,  Falkland 
Islands  and  French  Qulana  are  so  trivial  that 
we  dont  bother  to  list  them.  If  it  were  not 
for  Oovemment  aid,  trade  with  Bolivia  would 
be  nonexistent.  Colombia,  Peru,  Chile  have 
built  almost  Insurmoimtable  tariff  walls 
around  their  lnd\istrles.  Even  oil-rich,  ore- 
rich  Venezuela  over  the  last  year  upped  im- 
port duties  and  is  no  longer  a  principal 
market.  Just  to  cite  some  of  the  obstacles, 
in  addition  to  licensing,  hidden  taxes,  and 
fees,  that  confront  us  in  South  America: 
Venezuelan  tariff  on  cotton  goods  average 
$6.50  per  pound;  in  Argentina  and  Paraguay 
the  rate  is  200  percent  ad  valorem,  and  in 
Uruguay  150  percent. 

POeSIBLX  CAUSES  OF  POVKRTY 

No  one  has  ever  determined  or  has  even 
sought  to  find  out  how  much  exorbitant 
textUe  prices  in  so  undeveloped  countries  are 
responsible  for  the  poverty  which  eventually 
leads  to  political  unrest.  On  the  surface, 
establishment  of  a  textile  industry  seems  to 
be  a  solution  to  certain  economic  dlfllculties 
but  In  many  cases  It  only  serves  to  com- 
pound them.  Efllclent  operation  of  a  modern 
textUe  industry  requires  technical,  man- 
agerial and  scientific  skills  which  undevel- 
oped countries  do  not  possess  and  which 
requires  decades  of  Industrial  experience  to 
develop. 

Insofar  as  merchandising  our  textiles  is 
concerned,  most  of  Asia  is  a  lost  continent. 
Japan  and  India  rigidly  protect  their  textile 
industries  from  outside  competition.  In  the 
Middle  East  markets  have  been  taken  over 
by  Red  China,  Poland,  Czechoalovakia, 
Hungary,  Japan,  India  and  Egypt.  Indo- 
nesia gets  its  goods  from  Red  China,  Hong 
Kong  and  clrcuitously  from  Japan  through 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  Hong  Kong, 
of  course,  has  no  restrictions  but  its  pur- 
chases from  us  are  one  fifty-fifth  of  ita  ship- 
ments to  this  market.  Changes  in  the  AID 
program  have  served  to  divert  Vietnam  pur- 
chases to  Japan.  Other  markets  in  south- 
east Asia  are  being  fiooded  by  Red  Chinese 
goods  at  prices  no  industry  in  the  world  can 
match. 

The  Philippines  as  of  now  present  the  most 
vivid  illustration  of  the  problems  that  beset 
us  in  more  than  50  other  markets.  Mills 
recently  established  there  can  hardly  supply 
one -third  of  the  normal  requirements. 
Yet  these  handful  of  producers  last  July  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  Manila  govenunent 
to  quadruple  tariff  rates  on  American  cot- 
ton fabrics,  thus  reducing  our  sales  to  a 
trickle.  This  action  was  taken  shortly  after 
Ahe  Congress  generously  voted  to  grant  to 
PhUlpplne  citizens  about  $68  mlUion  In 
payment  of  war  damage  claims. 

Of  the  25  African  countries  which  have 
become  members  of  the  United  Nations,  only 
four.  South  Africa,  Rhodesia,  Liberia  and 
Morocco  can  l>e  listed  as  dependable  outlets 
for  us.  Egypt.  Sudan  and  Nigeria  are  build- 
ing up  IndtMtrles  of  their  ovm.  Recent  in- 
creases in  shipments  to  Congo  are  financed 
through  our  AID  programs. 

Congressional  approval  of  the  TVade  Ex- 
pansion Act  and  Its  objectives  which  are  to 
remove  unreasonable  obstacles  to  interna- 
tional trade  plus  the  formation  of  regional 
economic  and  political  blocs  and  their  ef- 
fect on  commercial  alliances  and  treaties  has 
served  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  industry's  foreign  trade  pol- 
icies and  activities. 

Foreign  trade  embraces  both  imports  and 
exports  and  includes  such  subsidiary  fac- 
tors as  foreign  aid,  agrlculturnl  disposal  pro- 


grams, disruptive  cuatoeas  and  trade  prac- 
tices and  all  other  eiements  affecting  the 
international    flow    of    goods,    capital    and 

services. 

UWrrXD   BTATKS  OTOLT  iSHXaOU* 

In  solving  or  stabilizing  its  import  prob- 
lems, the  Industry  has  been  Just  and  reason- 
able and  overly  generous  In  comparison  with 
the  restrictive  policies  followed  by  most  for- 
eign textile  suppliers  safegxiardlng  their 
home  markets. 

The  tiuM  is  at  hand  for  more  consideration 
of  the  export  status  of  the  industry  which 
has  deteriorated  sadly  over  the  last  decade. 
Recapture  of  ground  lost  is  imperative  if  the 
Government  is  to  succeed  in  its  announced 
program  of  stanching  the  outflow  of  gold. 

American  textile  exporters  have  been  vig- 
orous, intelligent  and  imaginative  in  their 
attempts  to  expand  oversea  sales  but  have 
been  hampered  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  are  unable  to  exercise  direct  control. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  and  industrywide 
export  policy  should  embody  these  basic 
principles : 

Trade  treaties  and  International  agree- 
ments should  accent  textiles  the  same  con- 
sideration as  other  oommodities  and  manu- 
factures. Negotiations  with  tlie  Common 
Market  and  other  regional  trade  blocs  should 
be  based  on  equitable  and  reciprocal  treat- 
ment of  textiles.  Hard  bargaining  with 
friendly  nations  should  be  Government  pol- 
icy from  now  on.  If  necessary,  retaliatory 
measures  should  be  used  to  counteract  un- 
reasonable bfUTlers  against  American  textUes 
in  oversea  markets.  IncldentaUy,  we  as  ex- 
porters would  welcome  reasonable  quota 
arrangements  with  the  many  countries  that 
have  unllateraUy  placed  a  virtual  embargo 
on  our  products. 

Only  American  spun,  woven,  and  finished 
fabrics  or  products  made  in  the  United 
States  of  America  of  American  cotton  should 
be  purchased  by  AID  funds.  None  of  these 
funds  or  those  of  any  other  tax-supported 
agency  should  t>e  allocated  for  the  eetab- 
lUhment  of  textile  faculties  abroad. 

Competition  from  Iron  Curtain  countries 
should  be  countered  by  Government  aid 
where  deemed  necessary  or  by  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches to  friendly  nations. 

Also,  efforts  should  be  made  through  dlp- 
ItMnatic  and  other  official  channels  to  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  Qlegal  and  evil 
trade  practices,  condoned  In  many  countries, 
which  make  it  impossible  for  reputable 
American  firms  to  transact  btisiness.  The 
same  pressure  shotild  be  used  to  relieve 
American  exporters  traveling  abroad  of 
cumbersome  visa  and  other  entrance  re- 
quirements, foreign  taxes  or  fees,  undue  de- 
lays in  clearing  samples,  tmneceaaary  docu- 
mentation and  other  harassments. 

Of  great  help  to  the  expcfrt  trade  would 
be  repeal  of  Federal  taxes  on  foreign  cables, 
which  add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  soUclt- 
ing  business,  and  adoption  of  special  rates 
by  airlines  on  excess  baggage  consisting  of 
samples  and  customary  trade  impedimenta. 

THXPUACT  PRORT.XM 

Badly  in  need  of  international  control  is 
the  piracy  of  American  styles  which  has  be- 
come a  menace  in  a  ntunber  of  markets  in 
the  last  several  years. 

These,  of  course,  represent  only  the 
readily  visible  handicaps  to  a  prosperous  ex- 
port trade.  Given  the  enthtislastic  and  un- 
remitting support  of  Oovemment  aiul  in- 
dustry,, there  Is  every  reason  to  expect  a 
recovery  of  a  goodly  share  of  the  ground  lost 
overseas  in  the  last  5  years. 

The  task  of  restoring  oiu*  traditional  posi- 
tion In  world  trade  is  tremendoijs  bat  not 
insuperable. 

Burdened  as  we  are  with  the  highest  labor 
and  fiber  costs  in  the  world,  we  are  equipped 
well  enough  from  the  standpoint  of  styling, 
efficiency  and  service  to  compete   in  those 
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types  of  textiles  where  price  Is  not  the  sole 
factor.  Achievement  of  Its  exiK>rt  goals  is 
every  bit  as  Important  to  the  Indxistry  as 
amelioration  of  Its  import  dlfflculties.  But 
our  objectives  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  Government.  Only 
the  Oovemment  and  its  envoys  abroad  have 
the  authority  and  the  power  to  level  what 
have  become  known  as  "unreasonable  ob- 
stacles." This  requires  day-by-day  grappling 
with  a  hoet  of  difficulties  arising  out  of  Gov- 
ernment ukases  overseas.  In  order  to  redress 
OUT  balance  of  trade  and  arrest  the  alarming 
depletion  of  reserves,  Washington  has  been 
constantly  prodding  Industry  and  agricul- 
ture to  Increase  exports.  The  only  way  this 
can  be  done  Is  for  Government  to  pry  open 
the  doors  that  have  been  slammed  shut 
against  us. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  al- 
though we  do  not  have  any  cotton  in- 
dustry, so  to  speak,  in  my  district  In 
Ohio,  nevertheless  anything  that  dam- 
ages American  industry  anywhere  in  the 
country  is  of  vital  Interest  to  me  as  well 
as  to  other  Representatives  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  might  point  out  we 
had  basically  the  same  trouble  in  the 
glass  indiistry.  Years  went  by  before 
we  received  some  small  amount  of  re- 
lief. I  certainly  hope  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  will  be  successful 
In  his  efforts.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  this  information  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  might  say  when 
we  considered  the  reciprocal  trade  legis- 
lation extension  which,  I  believe,  was  in 
1958.  among  the  problems  we  had  was 
not  only  the  textile  problem  but  we  had 
the  problems  of  the  glass  people,  the  tuna 
fishing  people,  the  leather  goods  people, 
bicycles,  watchmakers,  and  various  other 
industries.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, for  his  usual  very  forceful  and  able 
presentation  of  one  of  the  greatest  prob- 
lems confronting  our  country  and  the  in- 
dustries of  this  country  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  followed,  of  course, 
this  problem  very  closely  since  coming 
to  the  Congress.  I  have  been  vei-y  in- 
terested in  the  progress  that  any  bill  is 
making  that  will  rectify  and  correct  the 
inequitable  two-price  cotton  system.  I 
understand  that  last  week  another  her- 
culean effort  was  made  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  get  together  on  some  type  of 
bill  that  could  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  have  the  possibility 
of  passage. 

I  noted  also  in  the  public  press  Mr. 
Charles  Cannon,  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  the  textile  industry  of  the  country 
today,  who  comes  from  my  State  of 
North  CaroUna,  making  the  statement. 
and  I  think  it  is  a  very  prophetic  state- 
ment, and  it  certainly  bears  directly  on 


the  point  that  our  able  colleagues  are 
making  here  today : 

I  say  quite  frankly  that  if  positive  action 
Is  not  taken,  the  cotton  program  is  lost 
and  American  mills  will  turn  more  and  more 
to  synthetic  fibers. 

Now  what  will  that  mean.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  only  to  the  textile  industry  of  Amer- 
ica but  to  the  cotton  producers,  the 
growers,  and  those  who  work  in  the 
mills?  Of  course,  the  whole  country  has 
and  should  have  a  vital  interest  In  this 
business  of  cotton.  It  has  been  with  us 
for  a  long  time.  One  of  the  columns, 
you  might  say.  of  this  great  empire  is 
that  of  the  cotton  industry.  We  have 
been  the  world's  cotton  producers  down 
through  the  years.  When  cotton  goes, 
a  lot  of  things  American  go.  I  say  that 
the  two-price  cotton  system,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  on  the  verge  of  wrecking  a  very  im- 
portant and  indispensable  segment  of 
our  industry  and  source  of  employment 
for  our  people. 

What  happens  if.  as  Mr.  Cannon  says, 
we  go  to  synthetics  and  we  quit  growing 
cotton?  Then  the  growers  will  be  out 
of  business.  It  is  quite  apparent,  as  I 
understand  it,  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point for  mill  owners  today  to  make  syn- 
thetics with  some  degree  of  ease  and  sat- 
isfaction. That  is,  that  they  can  weave 
synthetics  into  garments  as  a  reasonable 
substitute  for  cotton.  The  industry 
would  much  prefer,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  have  cotton  but  if  they  cannot  com- 
pete they  have  no  alternative.  They 
must  turn  to  synthetics  and  to  things 
that  will  put  them  in  a  competitive 
r>osition. 

If  I  could  direct  one  question  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina,  I 
would  ask  him  this.  Why  is  it  that  we 
have  here  a  problem  that  everybody  who 
speaks  on  it  recognizes?  The  President 
recognizes  it,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture recognizes  it.  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  recognize  it  as  an  inequi- 
table and  unjust  system  that  is  doing 
great  damage  to  one  of  the  large  seg- 
ments of  our  industry. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  something  can- 
not be  done  about  it? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  wish  I  had  the  answer.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  many  of  us  trying  to  do 
something  about  that,  including  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  North  Carolina, 
who  addressed  the  question  to  me.  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  the  question. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  now,  and  to 
get  this  bill  passed  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  CooletI  has 
introduced  is  going  to  have  to  have  the 
backing  of  the  administration,  and  it  is 
going  to  have  to  have  bipartisan  backing. 

As  the  gentleman  said  a  while  ago,  this 
is  an  American  problem,  because  any 
time  you  have  serious  unemplosrment, 
either  in  reality  or  threatened,  it  is  an 
American  problem  and  a  very  serious 
American  problem. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  question. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  question  was  put  to  indicate  we 
have  a  situation  that  everybody  agrees  is 
wrong,  yet  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
various  interested  and  affected  elements 
are  unable  to  get  together  and  come  up 


with  a  solution.  It  would  appear  to  me 
that  the  problem  is  so  grave  certain]* 
the  best  thinking  on  the  part  ofthe 
producers,  the  industry,  and  the  Oo?. 
ernment  could  come  up  with  something 
that  would  salvage  this  great  industry 
and  this  great  system. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  usual  mag. 
niflcent  job  and  for  the  very  fine  continul 
ing  war  he  is  waging  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  a  real  privilege  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  in  working  on  this 
problem  and  many  others. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentle 
man  from  South  Carolina  that  I  agree 
with  what  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay]  has  said 
with  one  exception.  He  has  stated  that 
the  textile  Industry  could  easily  convert 
to  synthetics.  This  is  certainly  true  in 
many  cases,  but  there  are  many,  many 
instances  of  one-mill  operations  that  are 
completely  set  up  to  run  cotton  only,  and 
they  are  experiencing  difBculty  in  con- 
verting. In  many  cases  these  milla  will 
have  to  close,  and  in  other  cases  It 
might  be  necessary  for  them  to  sell  to 
other  operators  at  deflated  values.  I  get 
letters  in  my  ofiBce  every  day  stating 
they  are  having  difficulty  in  converting 
over  to  s3Tithetics. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct  in  his  statement.  By  my  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  industry  con- 
verting to  synthetics  I  did  not  mean  to 
say  you  could  do  so  by  a  snap  of  the 
finger.  There  is  an  old  adage  that  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention.  If 
under  the  two-price  cotton  system  it  be- 
comes Impossible  for  our  textile  industry 
to  compete,  then  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  move  to  other  phases  at  a  great 
loss  to  many,  many  elements  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  Just  wanted 
to  clarify  the  situation  for  the  Members 
of  the  House,  that  these  mills  are  not  go* 
ing  to  be  able  to  convert  easily.  A  lot  of 
them  will  have  to  go  out  of  busine.ss. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  that  he  is  making  a  very  im- 
portant statement  in  reference  to  a  very 
important  segment  of  our  economy,  not 
only  to  the  area  which  we  represent  but 
to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUna 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  American 
cotton  is  fast  losing  markets  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  It  is  a  fair  state- 
ment to  make  that  the  principal  reason 
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for  this  is  that  cotton  is  not  ocMnpetitTTe 
in  price. 

Today  UJS.  cotton  faces  many  tough 
competitors— including  foreigii-grown 
cotton,  manmade  fibers,  and  such  mate- 
rials as  paper,  plastics,  and  fiber  glass. 
American  cotton  must  meet  price  com- 
petition if  it  is  to  remain  a  source  of 
livelihood  for  millions  and  a  bulwark  of 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Another  disturbing  situation  is  that 
cotton  which  is  held  under  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corp..  under  loans  or 
otherwise,  is  increasing  rapidly.  It  ap- 
pears now  that  our  cotton  stocks  are 
headed  back  up  to  an  estimated  10.6  mil- 
lion bales  by  next  August  1.  This  will 
mean  even  larger  carrying  charges  for 
maintaining  this  inventory,  not  to  speak 
of  the  amount  of  funds  tied  up  in  idle 
cotton  inventories. 

In  conducting  research  on  two-price 
cotton,  I  ran  across  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  Kannapolis  Daily  Independ- 
ent on  May  1,  1963,  entitled  "Cotton  In- 
dustry Fading."  It  appeared  originally 
m  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  urge  every 
Member  of  the  House  to  read  this  edi- 
torial, as  it  gives  a  very  short  and  con- 
cise picture  of  the  situation  facing  the 
cotton  textile  Industry  today. 

[From  the  Kannapolis  (N.C.)   Daily 
Independent,  May  1.  1963] 

Cotton  Industbt  Padino 

Federal  price  supports  have  destroyed  the 
normal  market  for  n.S.  butter  to  a  point 
vbere  families  on  relief  consume  more  but- 
ter from  Federal  surplus,  distributed  free 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population. 

The  same  disruptive  forces  are  apparently 
at  work  In  the  cotton  textile  industry. 

Tbe  U.S.  cotton  subsidy  program  costs  the 
taxpayers  $500  million  a  year.  It  has  resiUted 
in  huge  Oovernment-held  stockpiles. 

The  official  price  of  cotton  Is  pegged  at 
33.8  cents  a  pound,  which  U.S.  textile  firms 
must  pay  for  their  raw  material.  But  the 
OoTemment  Is  selling  cotton  abroad  from 
stockpile  at  24  cents  a  pound. 

So  foreign  textile  makers,  competing  with 
U.8.  textUe  operators,  buy  the  raw  material 
for  fabric  8.S  cents  a  pound  cheaper  than 
D.S.  weavers.  As  labor  costs  are  also  lower 
everywhere  abroad.  UJ3.  textile  makers  are 
put  in  an  Impossible  competitive  position 
by  their  own  Oovemment.  They  are  losing 
their  overseas  markets. 

The  textile  Indiutry  had  a  steady  $300  mil- 
lion annual  export  surplus  before  World 
War  II,  helping  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  by 
that  much. 

Last  year  we  had  a  (400-miUlon  adverse 
trade  balance  in  cotton  teztllea.  The  loss 
In  16  years  is  a  net  $700  mllUon  annually — 
with  a  consequent  drain  on  our  gold  re- 
serves. With  the  trade  tide  running  against 
us.  this  hurts. 

It  also  hurts  to  know  that  the  industry 
work  force  has  been  reduced  from  1.24  mll- 
Uon employees  to  880.000.  a  low  of  360.000 
jobs.  To  the  cost  of  U.S.  taxpayers  of 
WOO  million  a  year  In  subsidies  must  be 
added  the  higher  prices  they  must  pay  for 
cotton  goods. 

What  have  Uxpayers  "bought"  with  their 
110  to  aia  billion  in  ootton  price  supports 
over  the  past  30  years?  (1)  Loss  of  our  over- 
fca  textile  market  and  a  9400  million  adverse 
trade  balance;  (2)  loss  of  300,000  Jobs.  In- 
creased unemployment  and  relief  costs  for 
the  jobless;  (3)  probably  permanent  loss  of 
a  large  domestic  market  for  cotton,  as  mllla 
eonvert  to  synthetics. 

But  this  does  not  give  the  entire  pic- 
ture.    The  fact  is  that  the  large  inte- 


grated mills,  consisting  of  numerous 
plants,  are  able  to  better  withstand  this 
present  situation  than  are  the  small  mills 
which  lack  the  flexibility  or  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  the  threat.  As  an  ex- 
ample. I  include  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
a  letter  that  I  received  from  the  operator 
of  a  small  mill  in  TaylorsviUe.  N.C.,  which 
gives  a  picture  of  the  financial  plight  of 
the  small  cotton  spinning  mill : 

TATLOKSvn.Le,  N.C., 

May  a.  1963. 
Hon.  Jamxs  T.  Bkothiix. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Jim:  I  know  you  have  been  swamped 
with  maU  with  regard  to  the  two-price  cotton 
program  now  In  eCTect.  This  is  not  to  add 
to  your  burden  but  merely  to  clarify  the 
position  of  a  little  manufacturer.  At  this 
writing,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  ship  any 
yarn  to  the  northern  market  becavise  of 
prices  that  are  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound 
lower  than  my  manufacturing  cost  (and  I 
have  an  efficient  operation).  The  only  busi- 
ness that  I  am  able  to  sectire  Is  in  extremely 
coarse  counts  from  local  knitters  and  only 
then  because  of  freight  and  selling  commis- 
sion savings. 

When  the  congressional  delegation  made 
their  Investigation  of  the  southern  mills, 
they  went  to  the  big  mills  that  have  a  di- 
versified line  and  have  financial  strength  to 
withstand  the  present  situation  and  In  addi- 
tion to  this  position,  they  are  not  wholly 
cotton  manufacturers,  but  bib  manufac- 
turers, of  synthetic  products.  A  true  picture 
of  the  cotton  manufacturer's  position  would 
have  been  a  tour  through  the  small  mills 
from  6.000  to  25,000  spindles,  who  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  spend  half  a  million 
dollars  up  for  the  latest  manufacturing  ma- 
chinery. I  have  tried,  unsuccessfully  for 
over  0  weekB.  to  obtain  some  synthetic  fibers 
for  processing  and  am  unable  to  obtain  any 
from  any  producer  and  have  frankly  been 
told  that  they  are  not  taking  on  any  addi- 
tional plants.  Now  Jiic.  with  this  position. 
In  less  than  18  months  time,  every  single 
cotton  mill  my  size  and  smaller  will  either 
be  out  ot  business  or  sold  at  a  sacrlflce  price 
to  one  of  the  big  chains.  You  and  I  both 
know  that  this  is  an  unhealthy  prospect. 
Why  are  we  being  sacrificed  and  what  can  be 
done  to  help? 

We  do  not  want  subsidies;  we  only  want 
a  fair  and  reasonable  chance  to  compete.  If 
you  have  any  information  or  can  help  us  in 
any  way.  I  would  appreciate  an  expression 
from  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HOWAKO    R.    WHTlKWEa. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLET].  chairman  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  has  introduced 
a  bill  with  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
two-price  cotton  system  and  bringing  it 
to  an  end.  This  proposal  has  admitted 
weaknesses  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  gives  careful  study  to  the  pro- 
posal and  makes  needed  corrections  so 
that  this  House  can  have  a  sound  pro- 
gram to  support.  I  include  at  this  point 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  News  on  Saturday,  May 
11.  1963. 

Anothts  "Two-by-Fotjr"  Is  Needed  To  Prop 
Up  the  Cottow  iNDtTsniT 

Representative  Harold  Coolxt's  proposal 
for  ending  the  two-price  cotton  system  is  an 
expedient  compromise.  But  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  attainable,  a  feature  not 
shared  by  other  suggestions.  And  the  ailing 
domestic  textile  Industry  needs  Immediate 
reUef  if  the  cost-imposed  shift  from  cotton 
to  synthetics  Is  to  be  slowed. 

In  the  narrow  view.  Representative 
CooLET's  bill  will  reduce  the  competitive  ad- 


vantage enjoyed  by  foreign  textile  pdants 
over  American  mills — an  advantage  stem- 
ming from  U.S.  subsidisation  oC  domestic 
cotton  sold  on  the  world  market.  But  the 
broad  effect  will  be  to  shore  up  again  the 
entire  U.S.  cotton  Industry,  which  more  and 
more  resembles  a  sagging  bam  propped  up 
by  two-by-fours. 

Nothing  short  of  a  complete  overhaul  can 
make  the  bam  a  truly  stable  structure.  Un- 
fortunately, neither  the  cotton  producers  nor 
the  U.S.  textile  industry  can  wait  for  recon- 
struction. That's  why  Representative 
CooLEY's  bill  has  merit. 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  ward  off 
distress  in  the  cotton  Industry  stem  from 
the  establishment  In  1933  of  acreage  controls 
and  price  supports  to  aid  farmers  during  the 
depression.  This  end  was  accomplished,  but 
higher-priced  VS.  cotton  encouraged  greater 
production  by  other  countries.  And  the  sup- 
ports also  encouraged  the  production  of 
synthetics,  which  have  been  able  to  compete 
with  cotton  at  the  level  of  supported  prices. 
Since  1930,  the  percentage  of  world  cotton 
produced  In  the  U.S.  has  declined  from  a 
high  of  60  percent  to  a  low.  In  the  mld- 
flf  ties,  erf  39  percent. 

The  bind  was  further  tightened  when 
the  United  States  found  It  necessary.  In 
order  to  make  domestic  cotton  competitive 
In  the  world  market,  to  establish  an  8Vi- 
cent-per-pound  subsidy  on  exported  cotton. 
This  permits  foreign  mills  to  buy  UJS. 
cotton  at  a  price  lower  than  that  paid  by 
American  mlHs.  Further  gliding  this 
advantage  are  lower  wage  scales  abroad.  The 
net  result:  Foreign  mills  buy  U.S.  cotton  at 
"cut-rate"  prices,  transform  it  Into  cotton 
goods,  ship  them  Into  the  United  States  and 
undersell  domestic  products. 

U.8.  mills  have  sought  relief,  but  vrtth- 
out  success.  An  earlier  proposal — one 
we  believe  would  have  sufflced  and  one  which 
did  not  entail  further  subsidy — called  for  an 
equalisation  fee  on  the  ootton  content  of  im- 
ported goods.  But  the  Tariff  Commission 
vetoed  this  recommendation.  lleanwhUe, 
U.S.  nxllls  have  been  looking  xnom  and  more 
to  synthetics. 

Representative  Coolxt's  bill  wlU  provide 
payment-ln-klnd  to  U.S.  mills.  That  Is.  they 
will  receive  cotton  rather  than  cash  subsidies. 
This  will  ease  the  two-price  Inequity,  help 
safeguard  the  Jobs  of  those  who  work  In  ap- 
pctfel  and  textile  Industries,  and  protect  the 
Income  of  cotton  farmers. 

However.  It  does  not  get  at  the  Inherent 
difficulties  of  a  program  which  has  as  its 
basic  function  the  provision  of  a  guaranteed 
market  at  a  ^>eclfled  price  for  a  predeter- 
mined amount  of  cotton.  No  producer  of 
any  product  could  ask  more. 

Representative  CooLET's  blU  Is  designed  to 
strengthen  a  weak  spot  In  this  artificial  eco- 
nomic structure.  Artificial  or  not.  however, 
the  cotton  program  Is  the  only  bulwark  be- 
tween stability  and  collapse  for  a  major 
southern  Industry — the  major  Industry  In 
some  States.  Consideration  of  Representa- 
tive CooLEY's  measure,  then,  has  to  begin 
with  the  question:  If  not  this  bill,  what? 
Even  more  to  the  point,  for  the  South  at 
least,  is  another  question;  if  not  cotton, 
what? 

This  editorial  admittedly  states  that 
this  bill  does  not  get  at  the  inherent  dif- 
ficulties of  the  overall  cott<Mi  program 
and  that  nothing  short  of  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  program  will  be  bene- 
ficial in  the  long  run.  I  will  certainly 
concur  with  the  conclusions. 

However,  it  is  important  that  we  have 
full  study  and  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  the  hope  that  workable  legislation  can 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
a  cotton  program  enacted  this  year.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer. 
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Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  am  indeed  sympa- 
thetic to  the  sad  plight  of  the  cotton 
growers  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
textile  industry  of  this  coimtry:  but.  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  this  is  not  a  situ- 
ation that  is  unique  to  either  the  cotton 
growers  or  the  textile  Industry.  I  refer 
to  ceramics,  glass,  and  other  industries. 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  passed 
what  was  known  as  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962.  I  hasten  to  say  I  do  not 
know  what  the  significance  of  the  word 
"expansion"  Is  in  there,  because  I  doubt 
seriously  whether  it  will  expand  trade, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  want  to  point  out 
the  gentleman's  colleague  stated  that 
while  we  recognize  these  problems,  noth- 
ing is  ever  done  about  them. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that 
one  of  the  reasons  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it  is  because  repeatedly  in  the  in- 
dustry where  they  have  been  able  to 
prove  the  peril  point  there  has  been  no 
administrative  relief;  in  fact,  there  has 
been  complete  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  executive 
in  recent  years  to  provide  the  relief  even 
after  there  has  been  a  finding  that  an  in- 
dustry has  reached  the  peril  point  as  the 
result  of  foreign  comp>etition. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct:  I  might  say  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  here  long  enough  to  know,  and 
my  imderstanding  is  that  the  reason  by 
which  the  original  bill  of  sale  by  which 
they  s(rid  the  reciprocal  trade  legislation 
to  the  Congress — and  I  was  suspicious  of 
it — was  the  escai>e  clause,  and  under  the 
escape  clause  provisions  the  textile  indus- 
try has  never  received  any  relief,  nor  has 
any  other  Industry,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances. Not  only  has  the  textile  indus- 
try received  no  relief  from  the  escape 
clause,  but  recently  we  had  the  import 
fee  up  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
by  a  3-to-2  decision  they  turned  it  down. 

And,  I  think  it  is  signiflcant  for  me  to 
read  a  sentence  here,  which  I  would  like 
to  again  emphasize,  with  the  Japanese 
sitting  there  smiling  and  laughing  at 
us.  I  was  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  because  I  felt  that  the  i>eople 
back  home  should  have  had  relief. 

Here  is  a  little  article  from  a  textile 
leader  of  this  Nation,  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  a  distinguished, 
great  American. 

The  Japfinese  should  not  be  allowed  to 
appear  at  textile  hearings  In  this  country 
"as  U  they  own  the  United  States,"  a  textile 
leader  declares.  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc., 
president  Robert  T.  Stevens  points  out  that 
their  case  should  be  presented  through  dip- 
lomatic channels  rather  than  at  hearings 
such  as  those  held  during  recent  negotia- 
tions on   import  limits. 

I  went  back  home  and  I  made  a  couple 
of  talks,  and  my  heart  bled,  because  I 
felt  that  the  climate  was  wrong  in  an 
American  hearing  room,  with  American 
judges.  It  was  wrong  yesterday  and  it 
is  wrong  today,  and  unless  something  is 
done,  it  wiU  be  wrong  tomorrow. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  Just  want 
to  make  one  further  observation,  that 
this  is  Indeed,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  result  of  Congress  once  again  abdi- 
cating Its  constitutional  power  and  au- 
thority in  giving  to  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  this  power.  And,  I  say 
that  with  no  special  animosity,  because 
I  care  not  whether  It  is  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat  In  the  White  House,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  Congress  has 
delegated  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  its  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution  notwithstanding,  the 
right  to  establish  duties  and  tariffs  when 
it  was,  in  fact,  and  is  the  prerogative  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
handle  this  matter  of  duties  and  tariffs 
in  the  interest  of  protecting  American 
industry,  and  we  will  forever,  as  long  as 
we  have  turned  this  authority  over  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
regardless  of  who  is  sitting  In  the  White 
House,  come  begging  for  administrative 
relief  because  we  have  given  to  the 
Executive  that  responsibility  that  we 
should  be  exercising  ourselves  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  participation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  textile  Industry  is  being 
punished  and  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  It.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man again,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
this  does  not  end  with  the  textile  Indus- 
try. The  gentleman  says  this  is  a  bipar- 
tisan issue,  and  it  is  a  bipartisan  issue, 
but  when  we  consider  the  price  differ- 
ential In  cotton  and  the  repeal  of  this 
differential  as  it  presently  exists,  let  us 
go  beyond  that  and  let  us  at  the  same 
time  inquire  Into  the  pimishment  that  Is 
being  dealt  out  to  other  Industries  in 
this  country.  This  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  I  agree  that  it  is  bipartisan.  I 
am  willing  to  support  the  gentleman,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  support  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  punishment  of  the  textile 
industry  standing  alone.  I  want  to  go 
on  at  the  same  time  and  do  something 
for  the  other  industries  that  are  being 
punished. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  would  hasten  to  Join  the 
gentleman  in  doing  something  for  every- 
one who  Is  affected.  That  is  the  reason 
why  2  or  3  years  ago — maybe  not  that 
long — someone  asked  me  why  I  was  go- 
ing to  vote  for  a  depressed  areas  bill.  I 
said,  "It  is  pretty  simple  to  me.  The 
people  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  Americans,  and  they  are  my 
kind  of  Americans.  I  served  with  some 
of  them  in  war,  and  for  this  reason  I 
am  going  to  help  them."  However.  I 
did  not  beg  the  point  at  that  time  that 
my  textile  people  would  not  be  given 
relief,  because  I  said  that  it  was  a  pretty 
poor  neighbor — and  I  have  said  it  be- 
fore— who  will  not  lend  his  neighbor  a 
hoe  with  which  to  kill  a  snake.  That  is 
what  I  was  doing  then,  and  I  Intend  to 
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do  it  tomorrow.  I  will  help  the  gentle- 
man  with  any  Industry.  But  I  say  do  not 
saddle  this  effort  on  the  part  of  Uj* 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul 
ture.  the  gentleman  from  North  ci^ro^ 
Una  [Mr.  Cooley],  and  his  great  com- 
mittee, to  do  something  about  a  matter 
that  everyone  admits  is  wrong  by  sayin* 
"If  you  are  not  going  to  include  evo^.' 
thing  we  do  not  plan  to  support  you" 
We  do  not  vote  that  way  in  South  Caro- 
lina.    We  vote  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  might  have  been 
criticized  for  my  vote  on  that  occaskm 
I  am  happy  to  be  criticized  because  any 
time  I  am  criticized  for  doing  what  I 
think  is  American,  that  means  I  baye 
stirred  up  something.  It  Is  like  the 
preacher  who  said.  "I  am  glad  you  did 
not  agree  with  me  on  Sunday  because 
if  you  did  agree  with  me  you  might  stay 
away."  Maybe  that  Is  the  way  It  is  with 
people  who  criticize  on  occasion.  Per- 
haps we  need  to  stir  up  a  little  bit  more 
criticism  and  interest. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  said  a  while  ago,  I  have  an 
article  which  shows  that  cotton  con- 
simiption  dropped  about  3,000  bales  t 
day  in  a  certain  part  of  February  at 
compared  with  last  year.  At  the  same 
time  that  that  was  going  on  and  the 
troubles  were  Increasing  here,  we  And 
out  that  Hong  Kong  cotton  exports  in- 
creased, and  I  have  the  figures  here  from 
the  Textile  Reporter,  which  carries  these 
statistics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  this  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Recokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Cotton  conaumptlon  dropped  to  S3Mt 
bales  a  day  in  February  from  an  averts  erf 
35352  bales  daily  a  year  earlier.  This  pulM 
the  seasonally  adjusted  oonsxmiptlon  Indu 
down  to  98  percent  of  the  1067-69  averafc 
compared  with  106  percent  In  Febnutr^ 
1962.  Total  U.S.  consumption  amounted  to 
659,128  running  bales  compared  with  717.044 
a  year  earlier  But  synthetic  staple  con- 
sumption rose  to  63.015,000  pounds  fran 
48.196.000.  the  Census  Bureau  reports. 

Hong  Kong's  cotton  shirt  exports  to  the 
United  States  Increased  by  610.188  down  to 
1.942300  dozen  last  year.  Shlpmenu  In  tbt 
first  quarter  of  the  6-year  International  cot- 
ton textile  agreement  (October-Decembfn 
amounted  to  538.970  dozen.  December  ex- 
ports showed  a  gain  of  24.952  over  ihe  year- 
earlier  figure.  Indicating  a  rising  trend  whldi 
went  counter  to  purposes  of  the  agreement 
In  addition,  shipments  of  shirts  made  from 
other  fibers  rose  to  71.744  docen  in  1962  from 
66.868  down  in   1961. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  What  is  the  answer' 
We  do  not  have  all  of  the  answers.  How- 
ever, my  purpose  in  getting  up  here  today 
is  to  say  that  the  textile  people  and  the 
people  who  are  in  the  know  and  who  are 
dependent  upon  the  Industry  have  their 
livelihoods  and  employment  at  stake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  legislation 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooLirl. 
is  good  legislation.     Therefore,  I  Intend 
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to  support  it.  I  publicly  announce  my 
support  here  and  now.  I  say,  with  no 
i«servation,  that  while  I  would  prefer 
gome  other  method,  certainly  legislation 
is  somewhat  of  a  compromise  oftentimes, 
but  not  in  this  case  too  much  of  a  com- 
promise. However.  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts.  I  know  it  has  been 
a  hard  problem  and  the  gentleman  has 
had  a  hard  time.  I  have  talked  with 
the  gentleman  about  it,  and  he  has 
worked  hard  with  it. 

If  we  do  not  have  some  relief  in  this 
and  other  areas.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
are  going  to  do. 

I  desire  to  Include  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Cannon, 
previously  referred  to  here,  who  has  a 
mill  located  in  the  congressional  district 
which  it  Is  my  privilege  to  represent.  It 
just  so  happens  that  it  is  located  up  at 
York,  S.C.  I  know  those  folk  up  there 
pretty  well.  They  call  me  by  my  first 
name.  I  think  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complimentary  things  that  can  happen 
to  a  young  man  to  be  known  and  called 
by  his  first  name  and  be  known  that 
weU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  letter  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Cannon  Mitxa  Co., 
Kannapolis.  N.C.,  April  12.  IC  .3. 
Bon.  R    W.  Hemphill, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Mb.  Hemphill:  I  have  just  finished 
reading  the  Congkessional  Rccoko  of  April 
3,  and  I  want  to  express  to  you  again  my  ap- 
preciation of  your  continued  interest  In  our 
problems. 

You  have  certainly  put  enough  in  the 
RscoKo  to  convince  any  fair-minded  person 
that  not  only  the  textile  plants,  but  their 
employees,  their  suppliers,  and  the  cotton 
farmers  are  In  Jeopardy. 

If  the  administration  does  not  crack  down 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  force 
It  to  carry  out  the  President's  statement  of 
September  that  the  Inequity  should  be  re- 
moved and  support  his  program  as  expressed 
in  bis  farm  message  of  January  1963,  we  will 
be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hum- 
phrey-Preeman-Duncan  combination  is  will- 
ing to  defy  the  President's  program. 

I  have  Just  read  a  speech  made  by  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland  in  the  Senate.  It  had  no 
bearing  on  the  domestic  consumption,  but 
was  aimed  entirely  to  export  problems.  It 
teems  to  me  many  of  our  cotton  producers, 
cotton  shippers,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
public  are  magnifying  the  export  impor- 
Unce  to  the  American  cotton  farmer,  when 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  their  only 
dependable  source  of  outlet  is  the  American 
textile  mills.     We  are  a  captive  customer. 

I  am  Just  as  much  in  favor  of  maintaining 
mir  exports  and  helping  our  balance  of 
trade  as  anyone,  but  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  Into  a  problem  where 
It  Is  export  or  American  consumption.  Our 
policy  should  include  our  part  of  the  world 
market  for  raw  cotton  and  an  Increased 
American  consumption  In  our  American 
mills  and  Increased  employment  In  our 
American  mills. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  A.  Cannon. 


Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  mentioned  the  Stephens  In- 
terests, which  has  mills  located  in  my 
district.  A  significant  statement  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  president  of 
that  company. 

I  read  here  on  April  2  an  article  in 
which  the  J.  P.  Stephens  Co.  has  an- 
nounced the  closing  of  a  woolen  mill  at 
Andover,  Mass.  When  you  read  some- 
thing like  that  and  you  are  located  In  a 
textile  area  as  I  am — primarily  textile — 
you  realize  that  article  could  have  been 
about  Chester,  S.C,  or  York,  S.C,  or 
Gaffney,  S.C,  or  any  other  place  In  my 
congressional  district. 

If  that  headline  had  come  out  in  my 
district  I  would  have  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  lot  of  people  were  put  out  of 
work.  On  the  American  scene  today  If 
you  lose  a  job  after  45  years  of  age,  you 
have  had  it.  You  have  had  it  especially 
in  the  textile  plants  t>ecause  not  only  are 
they  stressing  eflaclency  but  because  of 
competition  they  have  to  stress  efla- 
clency. No  only  do  they  have  to  stress 
eflSclency  but  on  occasion  we  have  been 
threatened  with  automation. 

I  have  here  a  news  story  from  Atlanta 
of  April  10,  1963,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  include  it  with  my 
remarks   at  this   point  in   the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
I  From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  Apr.  10,  19631 
Textilists    Get    "Automate    or    Liquidate" 
Warning 

Atlanta. — A  textile  Industry  observer  told 
key  National  Cotton  Council  members  Tues- 
day that  spinning  mills  must  explore  possi- 
bilities of  automation  If  they  are  to  survive. 

President  L.  H.  Hance  of  the  Institute  of 
Textile  Technology  of  Charlottesville,  Va.. 
sounded  this  keynote  before  a  panel  on  auto- 
mation at  the  council's  research  and  mar- 
keting conference  here. 

A  watchword  of  the  conference  was  "auto- 
mate or  liquidate."  Not  all  agreed  that  a 
pushbutton  era  of  total  automation  will  ever 
become  technically  possible  In  the  textile 
Indust^.i 

Discussions  of  latest  automation  machin- 
ery were  given  by  Robert  M.  Jones,  of  Easley, 
S.C;  Edward  S.  Rudnlck.  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  and  Zoltan  Szalokl,  of  Whltlnsvllle. 
Mass. 

Hance,  who  presided  over  the  discussions, 
said  that  Increasing  productivity  through 
automation  Is  one  way  to  meet  many  forms 
of  competition  that  face  the  American  tex- 
tile mUls. 

This  competition  stems  not  only  from 
cheaper  labor  for  foreign  mills  and  a  pub- 
licized price  differential  that  enables  foreign 
mills  to  buy  American  cotton  cheaper  than 
American  mills  can,  Hance  said. 

Pressure  to  Install  automated  machinery 
also  comes  from  the  glamor  of  automation 
In  space-age  industries  and  from  the  fact 
that  automation  is  now  in  style,  Hance  said. 
He  added: 

"If  you  consider  what  we  are  faced  with 
In  raw  material  costs,  labor  States,  competi- 
tion within,  competition  without.  Govern- 
ment action  and  prices  In  the  market  you 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  textile  In- 
dustry must  become  Interested  In  Improved 
methods  to  sxirvlve." 

Hance  said  that  he  believed  the  Industry 
In    America    could    cushion    the    Impact    of 


automation  on  labor  by  using  Increased  pro- 
ductivity as  an  opportunity  to  ralae  workers' 
prestige  rather  than  mass  layoffs. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
article  shows  the  threat  of  automation 
which  is  another  threat  we  have  facing 
us  which  takes  the  jobs  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is  what  this  news 
article  I  referred  to  a  minute  ago  said : 

All  of  the  workers  wUl  be  dismissed  when 
the  plant  is  closed.  The  company  Is  co- 
operating with  other  textile  plants  In  the 
area  In  placing  the  workers. 

As  much  as  they  cooperate — and  I  am 
sure  it  is  sincere;  I  read  that  in  no  sense 
of  criticism — I  know  what  Is  going  to 
happen.  About  50  percent  of  those 
people  are  going  to  be  turned  out  to 
graae,  put  on  the  unemplojrment  rolls. 
They  will  lose  their  dignity,  they  will  lose 
their  jobs,  they  will  lose  their  position  as 
consumers  In  the  Nation.  Here  are 
Americans  who  are  made  Ineffectual. 
One  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship  is  the 
privilege  of  working  in  this  great  Nation. 
That  person  is  out  of  work. 

I  have  said  this  time  and  time  again 
because  it  is  in  my  heart,  that  this  Is  a 
very  sad  thing.  What  is  going  to  be 
done  about  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
believe  that  elimination  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system  is  the  first  step  In  the 
right  direction;  not  only  the  first,  but  it 
is  the  only  hope,  because  in  negotiations 
we  are  outnegotiated  every  time;  in 
diplomacy  we  are  outbargained  evei-y 
time. 

Why  do  I  speak  so  often  on  this?  I 
have  something  here  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  showing  what  tex- 
tiles mean  in  my  beloved  and  native 
State.  It  tells  how  much  it  means  to  our 
economy  and  how  we  are  dependent  on 
that  economy.  We  used  to  grow  a  lot  of 
cotton,  but  the  kind  of  upland  cotton  we 
can  produce  has  no  great  app>eal  on  the 
market  today.  The  people  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  can  get  water  and 
have  the  advantage  of  their  topography 
which  lends  itself  to  mechanization  and 
easy  cultivation. 

I  close  here  by  calhng  attention  to  a 
statement  which  shows  what  our  people 
are  concerned  with;  the  operation  of 
textile  plants  in  South  Carolina  in  1962, 
as  sent  to  me  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  I  insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

South  Carolina's  textile  plants  operated 
In  high  gear  In  1962,  leading  all  States  in 
production  of  textile  yardgoods.  The  total 
yardage  produced  amounted  to  a  whopping 
total  of  almost  5  billion  yards  of  cloth. 

Of  a  grand  total  of  12,265,434,000  yards 
produced  in  the  major  producing  sections 
of  the  United  States,  10,974.258,000  came  from 
mills  in  the  Southern  States,  the  Charleston 
field  office  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce said. 

Included  In  the  South's  output  were 
8,685.594.000  yards  of  cotton  broadwoven 
goods,  94  percent  of  the  national  total, 
2,149,058,000  of  manmade  fiber  broadwoven 
goods,  80  percent  of  the  U.8.  supply,  and 
139,606,000  yards  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods,  46  percent. 

In  most  Southern  States,  especially  the 
major  producers,  the  1962  production  out- 
stripped that  of  1961,  the  nearly  11  billion 
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yards  of  iMt  year  tc^ptng  that  of  tbe  pr«Tl- 
ow  79mt.  lOJilAMAJOOO  yuiU.  by  sllclitly 
more  tli*n  4  parcant.  Tills  oampKnA  wltb 
an  increaae  of  3.8  percent  In  production  of 
the  three  types  of  goods  In  the  Nation  as 
a  wh(rte. 

Serena  Soattaera  States  oontinnad  high  on 
tbe  nst  o<  major  prodocers  In  ou^ut  of 
the  three  foods. 

Paul  Qtiattlebaum.  Jr..  Commerce  Depart- 
ment field  director,  said  this  was  especially 
true  in  the  prodnctlon  of  cotton  broad - 
woven  and  manmade  fiber  broadwoven 
goods. 

If  you  buy  a  cotton  dress  or  shirt  this 
summer,  chances  are  almost  50-50  that  the 
material  was  made  in  Soutb  Carolina.  South 
Carolina's  3,989,931,000  yards  of  cotton  broad- 
wovens   not  only  remained   safely   In   first 


place  and  far  ahead  of  an  other  States,  but 
constituted  46  percent  of  that  of  the  entire 
Soutn.  and  43  percent  of  tbe  national  trade. 

In  first  place  in  prodnctlon  of  manmade 
fibers  was  North  Carolina,  with  an  outpxit  ot 
879.790,000  yards,  but  the  margin  was  nar- 
row, because  South  Carolina  closely  fcrilowed 
with  817.282.000. 

In  second  position  in  the  output  ot  woolen 
and  worsted  was  South  Carolina,  with  39.346.- 
000.  an  increase  over  1961  of  8.3  percent. 
Massachusetts  was  the  leader  with  44.998.000. 

Production  was  up  in  1983  over  19S1  in 
nearly  an  of  the  Southern  States  in  each  of 
the  three  types  of  goods.  In  woolen  and  wor- 
steds, in  addition  to  South  Carolina's  output. 
North  Carolina  produced  28.463.000  yards  for 
a  16-percent  gain,  and  VlrginU.  15.176.000  for 
an  advance  of  37.7  percent.    Incomplete  data 


for  Georgia  in  1962.  another  major  prod«csr 
In  the  South,  prevented  meas\irlng  the  rats 
of  cbangs  In  that  State.  Oeorgla,  la  ugj 
was  foxurth  In  the  Nation  in  output,  with  M,.' 
948,000  yards,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  itn 
turned  out  9.636,000,  seoond  largest  qiiaattty 
In  the  South  and  third  greatest  in  the  Nation, 
six  Soutbern  States.  Soutb  Carolina.  Morth 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas,  in  that  order,  occupied  the  six  ttyny^ 
rankings  in  the  United  States  in  production 
last  year  of  cotton  broadwoven  goods,  in 
addition  to  South  Carolina's  nearly  4  billion 
yards  which  was  a  1 -percent  gain  over  198i, 
North  Carolina  turned  out  1,733,060,000  for 
a  3  2-percent  rise;  Georgia,  1,640,339,000.  {.a 
percent:  Alabama.  772.770.000.  1.7  percent; 
Tennessee,  180,631.000.  8.8  percent;  and 
Texas.   139.186.000  up  3.8  percent  over  IMl 
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lir.  KORNEQAY.  Bdr.  Speaker,  will 
QgB  gentleman  jrield  ? 

lir.  HEMPiauu  I  am  clad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colieacue  from  North 

Carolina. 

Ur.  KORNEQAY.  liir.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  join  with  my  distlntflilshed  col- 
\Btt»e.  CkmgTessman  Hxicphxll,  In  again 
ftising  my  voice  In  behalf  of  the  urgency 
to  bring  relief  to  our  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry by  remedial  action  to  offset  the 
two-price  cotton  differential,  which  has 
tieen  of  such  devastating  disadvantage  to 
our  domestic  industry. 

The  chairman  of  the  great  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  Introduced  a  new 
cotton  bill,  May  9,  HM.  6196,  which  it  is 
devoutly  hoped  can  be  shortly  reported 
to  tbe  House  and  which  contains  a  rem- 
edy for  effective  application  to  this  prob- 
,  lem.  Chairman  Coolby  has  labored  long 
'and  diligently  to  produce  a  measure 
which  meets  the  approval  of  the  whole 
cotton  complex  and  which  has  the  bless- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  want  to  commend  our  colleague 
on  his  patience  and  perseverance  in  this 
regard,  aad  I  hope  very  much  that  it 
can  be  rewarded  by  the  f  avoraMe  consid- 
eration of  this  body  to  the  Ull  which  we 
trust  his  committee  can  shortly  report 

to  US. 

Too  long,  oh,  too  long,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  we  delayed  this  action,  while  our 
textile  mills  and  our  textile  employees 
have  suffered  this  unjust  discrimination. 
Ily  voice  has  been  only  one  of  many  to  be 
raised  in  protest  of  this  long-standing 
Injustice,  but  as  I  have  demonstrated 
here  on  the  floor  so  often  that  I  may  well 
esm  the  nickname  of  "Tex"  Kornegat. 
I  will  continue  to  voice  my  protests  until 
lome  definitive  action  can  be  taken. 
Qialrman  Coolet  has  truly  said,  in  in- 
troducing the  bill,  that  cotton  is  in  a  life- 
md-death  struggle  and  that  the  bill  he 
has  introduced  represents  the  broadest 
area  of  possible  agreement  which  he  has 
been  able  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  let  me  voice  here  the  hope 
thit  when  this  legislation  comes  to  us  for 
action,  regional  differences  will  be  for- 
gotten in  the  overall  benefits  of  the  bill 
and  that  every  spectrum  of  the  cotton 
Industry  will  rally  to  the  support  of  this 
measure  before  our  cotton  industry  has 
declined  to  the  point  where  there  can 
be  no  effective  restoration  of  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHIIX..  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  in  the  first 
instance  that  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the 
rentleman's  speech,  but  I  wish  to  con- 
cntulate  him  on  the  statements  he  has 
made  since  I  came  into  the  Chamber. 
I  agree  with  him  completely  with  refer- 
ence to  the  problems  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  at  this  time  I  particularly 
wldi  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
my  good  friend  from  South  Carolina  for 
his  fairness  and  his  willingness  to  view 
America  as  a  whole  and  the  problems 
of  all  America  when  these  programs 
come  before  tis. 

Again  I  express  my  appreciation  of  his 
help  on  water  projects  In  my  great  State 


of  California  and  of  his  assistance  in 
other  ways,  because  he  recognizes  that 
what  la  good  for  California  Is  good  for 
all  America  Just  as  what  Is  good  for 
South  Carolina  is  good  for  America  as 
a  whole.    I  agree  with  him. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question 
or  two  with  reference  to  the  pending 
legislation  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  Cooley].  I  agree  with 
the  need  for  changes  in  the  situation 
regarding  pricing  policies,  where  the  tex- 
tile mills  are  confronted  with  the  situa- 
tion that  is  leading  to  the  very  conditions 
wlilch  the  gentleman  has  cited  in  his 
statement  and  in  these  articles  from 
which  he  has  read. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  that  we  in  the 
West  liave  some  problems  in  connection 
with  this  having  to  do,  very  frankly, 
basically,  with  the  desire  for  additional 
acreage.  I  am  sure,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  there  have  been  many,  many 
meetings  of  the  cotton  industry  across 
the  Nation,  the  whole  Cotton  Belt,  in  an 
attempt  to  work  out  a  compromise  agree- 
ment. 

Very  frankly,  I  would  have  to  indicate 
that  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  feeling  in  the  areas  of 
the  belt,  and  particularly  the  western 
growers,  that  in  the  pending  proposal 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLET]  has  introduced  they 
have  been  pretty  much  left  out  of  the 
picture.  I  have  told  the  gentleman  of 
his  fairness,  and  I  am  asking  if  he  would 
be  willing  if  some  amendment  could  be 
reached  which  would  assist  us  in  refer- 
ence to  our  acreage,  not  to  take  it  from 
his  area,  but  which  would  grant  us  the 
opportunity  even  at  a  lower  price  sup- 
port to  gain  some  additional  acreage  or 
overplant.  Would  the  gentleman  be  in- 
clined to  consider  that? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  certainly  would  be 
inclined  to  consider  it.  Let  me  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  liave  tiad  proposed  to  me 
on  various  occasions  programs  which 
would  increase  the  acreage  of  those  able 
to  produce  cotton,  but  not  at  the  same 
time  kill  off  the  people  in  areas  that  are 
now  producing  cotton. and  do  not  seek 
additional  acreage,  and  that  would  pro- 
vide that  cotton  be  sold  on  the  world 
market.  Certainly  I  think  that  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  I  might  say  one  of  the 
biggest  cotton  growers  in  California  hap- 
pens to  be  from  a  neighboring  congres- 
sional district.  He  has  made  a  study  of 
cotton  conations.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  out  there  in  Cali- 
fornia as  a  producer.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  he  is  in  my  friend's 
district. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do,  of  course,  know  Mr. 
Camp  very  well,  although  he  does  not 
live  in  my  district  but  in  an  adjoining 
district.  Very  frankly,  I  might  say  to 
my  friend,  a  substtmtial  amount  of  the 
cotton  produced  in  California  today  is 
produced  by  individuals  who  came  either 
from  the  gentleman's  State  or  the  great 
States  of  North  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Georgia,  or  other  areas  in  the  South  and 
Southeast.  We  certainly  do  not  desire 
to  eliminate  cotton  as  an  Industry  in  the 
gentleman's  area.    Iliis  is  not  of  course 


what  we  would  seek  in  any  instance.  We 
are  ooncemied  with  being  permitted  to 
grow  cotton  In  an  efficient  manner  where 
at  the  present  time  limitations  on  acre- 
acre  make  it  very  difHeolt  to  know  what 
actually  would  be  the  rock-bott<»n  price 
for  which  we  could  produce  cotton.  This 
Is  a  situation,  very  frankly,  where  our 
growers  have  indicated  a  desire  to  see 
a  substantial  drop  in  support  prices  on 
cotton  in  our  area.  We  realise  the  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  many  of  the  growers 
in  the  Southeast  and  the  South.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  to  support  legisla- 
tion which  will  do  what  the  gentleman 
I  know  would  feel  must  be  done  to  sus- 
tain that  industry  there  and  at  the  same 
time  give  us  an  opportunity  to  produce 
cotton  efficiently.  This  is  the  only  reason 
I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield,  so  that 
we  might  possibly  bring  out  some  of 
these  problems  here,  because  I  can  see 
already  in  the  past  few  days  a  hardening 
of  the  lines  on  the  controversy  here. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  I  am  wholly  in 
favor  of  the  objective. 

The  gentleman's  explanation  refers  to 
the  textile  industry.  I  would  not  want 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to 
vote  against  liim,  because  I  am  very 
grateful  for  what  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  speaking  today  has  done 
in  supporting  us  in  many  of  the  problems 
we  have  had.  That  is  one  of  my  reasons 
for  asking  this  question  and  indicating 
to  him  my  desire  to  cooperate,  but  at 
the  same  time  realizing  that  apparently 
with  the  legislation  which  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coour]  has 
introduced  we  do  have  aotne  differences. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remaxks.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  understands  about  the  Cali- 
fornia cotton  and  the  textile  mills. 
When  they  start  converting,  like  this 
Rockingham  plant  which  is  just  across 
the  line  in  North  Carolina,  the  textile 
industry  today  is  hurt  because  everybody 
cannot  go  into  synthetics.  If  everybody 
goes  to  synthetics,  it  will  eliminate  half 
the  plants  in  our  country.  Our  diplo- 
mats will  then  say  we  have  to  import 
cotton  textiles  from  overseas. 

It  means  that  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
decimation  of  the  cotton  producing  in- 
dustry which  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  always  had  at  heart.  I  have 
talked  many  times  with  him  about  this 
problem  and  I  salute  the  fact  that  the 
President  was  diligent  in  protecting  their 
interests  when  he  could  do  so.  So  we  are 
in  the  same  boat.  We  have  to  keep  the 
producer  alive  and  keep  the  consimier 
alive.    That  is  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  again  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  distinguished  friend  for 
yielding  and  saying  that  I  agree  with 
him  completely  in  his  last  remark  be- 
cause I  had  proposed  to  touch  on  the 
dangers  inherent  in  synthetics  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  gentleman's  area 
but  for  my  area  as  well  because  we  are 
very  cognizant  of  the  threat  of  syn- 
thetics, and  of  course  this  Is  the  reason 
why  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
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make  domestic  cotton  available  to  do- 
mestic mills  at  a  price  that  can  com- 
pete with  synthetics.  Unless  we  do  that, 
we  are  both  going  to  be  hurt.  I  Join 
the  gentleman  completely  in  the  hope 
that  through  the  legislative  processes 
we  may  be  able  to  do  something  that 
will  not  only  svistain  a  healthy  and  good 
textile  industry  in  the  gentleman's  area 
but  at  the  same  time  will  maintain  cot- 
ton as  a  producing  item  for  the  farmers 
of  America  and  as  a  good  economic 
benefit  to  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  again  thank  my 
colleague  and  those  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  of  this  very 
serious  problem.  Again  I  say  this  is  the 
best  way  to  answer  the  problem.  I  hope 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  support  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  two-price  cotton  system. 


INDONESIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ash- 
ley) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Broomfiklo]  is  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  a  man  has  been  warned  a  number 
of  times  for  disturbing  the  peace  and 
threatening  his  neighbors,  when  he  has 
shown  he  is  more  interested  in  collecting 
guns  than  in  providing  food  for  his  fam- 
ily, when  he  stubbornly  refuses  to  go 
about  the  Job  of  earning  a  living,  he  is 
considered  less  than  a  good  risk  for  a 
loan  from  his  local  bank. 

By  the  same  token,  if  a  nation  repeat- 
edly makes  threats  against  its  neighbors, 
arms  itself  to  the  teeth  in  the  face  of 
near  chaos  in  its  economy,  stubbornly 
refuses  to  go  about  the  business  of  im- 
proving living  standards,  I  do  not  think 
such  a  nation  is  a  good  risk  in  which 
to  invest  our  taxpayers'  money. 

Yet,  this  is  the  situation  we  find  in 
Indonesia. 

When  this  new  nation  was  formed 
after  its  long  struggle  for  independence, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  held  out  high 
hopes  for  its  future.  Indonesia  is  a 
potentially  rich  nation,  populated  by  In- 
telligent and  cultured  people.  Its  nat- 
ural resources  are  enormous  and  virtu- 
ally untap];>ed.  There  is  plenty  of 
natiu'al  wealth  in  and  under  the  earth 
in  Indonesia  to  adequately  feed  its  peo- 
ple, provide  them  with  a  rapidly  improv- 
ing standard  of  living,  and  it  could  be- 
ccHne  one 'Of  the  richest  Industrial  and 
trading  nations  in  southeast  Asia. 

All  the  ingredients  for  stability,  for 
economic  growth  are  available  in  abun- 
dant amount.  But,  instead  of  prosp>er- 
ity,  we  find  poverty.  Instead  of  wealth, 
we  find  war  and  the  constant  threat  of 
war.  Instead  of  stability  we  find  sense- 
less speeches,  designed  to  divide  and 
create  hatred  tmd  imrest. 

At  the  risk  of  offending  two  lifelong 
friends,  the  Netherlands  and  Australia, 
our  Oovemment  sided  with  Indonesia  in 
its  nebulous  claims  to  West  New  Guinea, 
a  stone  age  remnant  which  might  be 
important  from  a  prestige  point  of  view, 
but  which  certainly  did  nothing  to  in- 
crease Indonesia's  ability  to  provide  its 
citizens  with  a  better  life. 


Now  that  President  Sukarno  has  pulled 
off  this  Asian  "anschluss"  with  our  help, 
in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  European 
history  in  the  late  1930's,  he  is  turning 
his  attentions  to  his  neighbors  to  the 
north,  threatening  them  with  border 
raids  and  inflammatory  statements,  in 
order  to  draw  the  attention  of  Indo- 
nesia's people  away  from  the  economic 
chaos  at  home. 

The  Indonesian  constitution  has  been 
turned  off  and  on  like  a  faucet  whenever 
it  happens  to  suit  those  in  power. 

Its  economy  is  going  downhill  at  ex- 
press train  speed. 

Where  Indonesia  formerly  was  one  of 
the  major  rice-producing  areas  in  the 
world,  and  rice  was  actually  exported, 
this  nation  now  has  to  import  more  than 
a  million  tons  of  rice  a  year  and.  In  the 
words  of  her  own  ofDcials,  has  become 
the  largest  rice  importer  in  the  world. 

Where  Indonesia  formerly  was  the 
world's  major  producer  of  rubber,  this 
nation  now  has  taken  a  back  seat  to 
Malaya,  despite  the  fact  that  Malaya 
does  not  have  nearly  as  much  rubber 
plantation  acreage. 

Where  Indonesia  formerly  was  a  ma- 
jor producer  of  tin,  production  has 
dropped  from  44.000  tons  in  1939  to  only 
16.000  tons.  One-third  of  Indonesia's  tin 
dredges  are  idle,  and  It  has  not  even  been 
able  to  meet  its  quotas  granted  under 
the  International  Tin  Agreement. 

Where  Indonesian  cane  sugar  previous- 
ly dominated  the  southeast  Asian  mar- 
ket and  was  second  only  to  Cuba  in 
world  production,  Indonesian  sugar  is 
now  a  million  tons  less  a  year  than  pre- 
war production.  Taiwan  has  overtaken 
Indonesia  in  production  of  this  im- 
portant commodity. 

The  tobacco  indiistry  in  Siunatra — 
once  internationally  famous  for  the 
quality  of  its  cigar  wrapper  leaf— has 
gone  rapidly  downhill  since  the  industry 
was  nationalized  in  1958. 

Where  Indonesia  had  a  bank  balance 
of  1337  mllUon  in  1960,  the  Indonesian 
Government  now  has  a  sizable  deficit, 
mostly  because  of  a  military  budget 
which  takes  1  out  of  every  2  rupiah 
received  in  revenue. 

Deficit  spending  at  a  fantastic  rate 
and  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  Indonesia  to  start  working  to- 
ward solving  its  pressing  problems  has 
dropped  the  value  of  the  rupiah  from  the 
official  rate  of  45  for  each  dollar  to  1.300 
for  the  dollar  at  the  free  rate. 

Retail  prices  of  food  in  Indonesia  have 
Increased  almost  eight  times  in  the  past 
8  years. 

The  Indonesians  themselves  are  cer- 
tainly aware  of  what  is  happening  to 
their  new  nation.  Prof.  Oteng  Kosasih, 
president  of  the  Bandung  Technical  In- 
stitute, said : 

Before  World  War  II.  the  country  was 
proepero\»  and  covered  with  green  •  *  •  but 
now  it  la  dry  everywhere. 

What  has  caused  this  drying  up  of  the 
resources,  of  the  production,  of  the  very 
hopes  of  the  people  of  Indonesia? 

One  of  the  reasons,  most  certainly,  is 
the  belief  of  the  current  ruler  of  Indo- 
nesia that  a  nation's  economy  can  be 
made  to  dance  like  a  puppet  on  a  string. 
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Another  important  reason  is  the  vajit 
arms   buildup   which    has   drained  in 
donesia  and  which  wlU  conUnue  to  drain 
Indonesia  of  its  raw  materials  in  th» 
foreseeable  future. 

Durtng  the  past  2  years,  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  Indonesian  military  hard 
ware  has   been  supplied  by  the  Soviot 
Union — for  a  price. 

Today.    Indonesia    has    an    army   of 
330,000  regulars,  well  equipped  with  am 
phlbious  tanks  and  artillery. 

Indonesia  has  100  Jet  fighters  and 
bombers,  including  at  least  20  delU-win« 
Mig-21  supersonic  fighters  and  S 
Il3rushin  bombers. 

Indonesia  has  a  battery  of  ground-to- 
air  missiles. 

For  its  navy,  Indonesia  has  4  Skoryi 
class  Russian  destroyers,  4  Krojutadt 
class  submarine  chasers,  12  Soviet  w 
class  oceangoing  submarines.  2  fleet 
tankers,  2  Riga  class  frigates  with  ship- 
to-ship  missiles,  and  a  19.000-ton  Svcrd- 
lov  class  cruiser. 

In  addition,  the  navy  possesses  8 
patrol  boats,  and  anticipates  4  more 
submarines  and  15  more  torpedo  bo«U 
from  the  Soviets. 

At  the  present  time,  Indonesia  has  the 
largest  submarine  fieet  of  any  Par  East- 
em  country  outside  of  the  Soviets  own 
Pacific  fleet. 

This  arms  buildup  has  saddled 
Indonesia  with  a  $1  billion  debt  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Russians  have  a 
habit  of  demanding  payment  In  full  and 
on  time.  ^ 

Both  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  offlclal^ 
are  welcomed  in  Indonesia  with  operf^ 
arms.  Indonesia  now  has  the  largest 
single  Communist  Party  in  the  world  out- 
side the  Iron  or  Bamboo  Cxirtains.  and 
the  P.  K.  I. — Indonesia -Communist 
Party — has  been  demanding— and  get- 
ting— an  ever-increasing  role  in  the 
Indonesian  Oovemment. 

Recent  headlines  in  our  newspapers 
have  shown  us  where  this  considerable 
military  force,  supplied  by  the  Soviets, 
would  be  used.  We  have  already  noted 
President  Sukarno's  statements  in  op- 
position to  the  formation  of  a  new  na- 
tion— the  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

The  independent  Federation  of 
Malaya,  the  autonomous  state  of  Singa- 
pore and  the  three  British  Borneo  ter- 
ritories— Sarawak,  Brvmel.  and  North 
Borneo — are  scheduled  to  come  into  be- 
ing as  a  single  nation  this  coming  Augxist 
31. 

Indonesia  does  not  like  the  idea. 
Russian-built  aircraft  have  violated  the 
Borneo  border  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
Indonesian  gunboats  have  menaced  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  have  set  fire  to 
rubber-laden  barges  on  the  Johore  Coast 
of  Malaya.  Malayan  flshermen  have 
been  attacked  and  killed  on  the  high 
seas.  In  the  past  month.  Indonesians 
have  raided  the  Sarawak  border  three 
times,  within  40  miles  of  the  Sarawak 
capital. 

Why  does  Indonesia  resent  the  new 
Federation  of  Malaysia?  One  reason 
most  certainly  is  that  Malaysia  is  ex- 
pected to  progress  rapidly  through  demo- 
cratic means,  and  the  contrast  between 
this  progress  and  Indonesian  failure  to 
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ggpe  with  its  economic  problems  will  dull 
me  Influence  of  President  Sukarno  as  a 
leader  in  the  so-called  neutral  bloc. 

Another  is  that  the  formatlcm  of  the 
new  independent  nation  of  Malasrsia  will 
deprive  President  Sukarno  of  an  excuse 
{or  attemptiiig  to  take  over  these  former 
colonies  in  the  same  manner  his  threats 
against  West  New  Guinea  delivered  him 
a  colony  with  hardly  a  shot  being  fired. 

Por  some  time,  the  United  States  has 
stuck  by  its  original  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  standard  of  living  in  Indonesia. 
We  have  poured  massive  amounts  of 
economic  aid  into  this  country,  total- 
ing some  $682  million,  through  Jtme 
I9tt.  with  the  hope  that  Indonesia 
iroald  find  a  way  out  of  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties and  som^ow  set  its  own  house 
In  order. 

But  instead  of  using  this  vast  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  Indonesia  has  instead  used  it 
as  a  bargaining  point  to  force  more  mili- 
tary supplies  from  the  Russians. 

Instead  of  living  standards  rising,  they 
are  actually  falling,  and  this  in  a  coun- 
try where  natural  resources  are  among 
the  best  in  the  world. 

In  return  for  our  assistance,  we  find 
that  American  consulates  have  been  at- 
tacked, that  o\ir  embassy  buildings  have 
been  stoned  and  that  the  favorite  pas- 
time of  Indonesia  offlcials  seems  to  be 
to  hurl  verbal  brickbats  In  our  direc- 
tion. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  think  the 
Ctey  report's  statement  in  regard  to 
farther  assistance  to  Indonesia  was  a 
masterpiece  of  imderstatement.  The 
report  reconMnended  that  "unless  it — In- 
doDesia — puts  its  internal  house  in  or- 
der, provides  fair  treatment  to  foreign 
creditors  and  enterprises,  and  refrains 
from  international  adventures"  it  does 
not  deserve  the  support  of  our  economic 
aid. 

Let  \is  hope  that  Indonesia  will  realize 
that  making  threatening  gestures  at  its 
neighbors  is  not  going  to  solve  its  prob- 
lem of  putting  enough  food  in  the  stom- 
achs of  its  citizens  who  have  suffered 
famine,  who  have  been  forced  to  riot  for 
enoogh  food  to  eat.  In  the  midst  of  a 
land  which  should  be  supplying  all  their 
earthly  needs. 

In  the  past.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  foreign  aid.  I  believe  in  its 
basic  objectives.  I  believe  In  its  prin- 
ciples. I  am  in  agreement  with  the  need 
for  doing  all  we  can  to  assist  In  bringing 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  rising  living 
standards  to  those  countries  which  need 
such  help. 

But  I  cannot  support  programs  in 
which  govemni«its  refuse  to  help  them- 
selves and  which  are  using  funds,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  their  people,  but  for 
their  own  personal  glory. 

If  Indonesia  seeks  a  challenge,  it  cer- 
tainly has  that  challenge  in  supplying 
the  considerable  needs  of  Its  own  people. 
I  do  not  see  why  our  taxpayers'  dollars 
should  pay  the  fare  for  a  one-way  trip 
to  oblivion  for  Indonesia  and  Its  leaders. 

I  think  It  is  In  the  best  tntereets  of 
our  Nation  that  we  InunetDately  suspend 
all  further  economle  fluid  mllttaTT  as- 
sistance to  Indonesia. 


We  should  continue  this  Mnbargo  on 
further  financial  assistance  to  Indonesia 
until  such  time  as  we  have  positive  in- 
dications that  Indonesia  has  started  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery  and  has 
ended  its  present  intrusions  on  the  terri- 
tories of  its  neighbors. 

To  continue  our  present  policy  of  as- 
sistance to  Indonesia  is  senseless  and 
useless.  It  simply  helps  to  forestall  the 
day  when  Indonesia  must  make  a  deci- 
sion to  solve  Its  internal  economic 
troubles. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  Indo- 
nesia has  the  ability  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. All  that  is  lacking  is  the  will  and 
the  positive  leadership  to  tackle  an  ad- 
mittedly unpleasant  task. 

We  cannot — and  we  should  not — tell 
Indonesia  which  particular  path  it 
should  take  to  economic  recovery  and 
stability. 

This  must  be  decided  by  the  Indo- 
nesians themselves. 

But  we  cannot — and  we  should  not — 
invest  funds  from  our  Federal  Treasury 
in  a  nation  which  has  shown  so  little 
interest  in  solving  its  own  problems. 

Our  foreign  aid  dollars  are  not  an  end 
in  themselves.  They  are  simply  a  ve- 
hicle to  progress.  We  should  not  permit 
anyone  to  use  this  vehicle  until  he  has 
passed  his  driver's  test. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  despite  this  tre- 
mendous Russian  buildup  of  armaments 
in  Indonesia  and  despite  Dictator  Su- 
karno's known  affinity  of  the  rulers  in 
the  Kremlin,  in  the  last  few  weeks  we 
have  given  to  them — the  United  States 
reached  into  the  pockets  of  Its  taxpay- 
ers and  dished  out  almost  $20  million  to 
take  care  of  their  immediate  credit  needs. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  think  this  is 
incredible  that  this  Government,  In  the 
light  of  what  is  going  on  in  Indonesia, 
would  give  them  another  thin  dime — 
give  this  blackmailer  Sukarno  another 
thin  dime? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Yes.  I  do,  very 
definitely,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  gentleman  is 
producing  some  very  Interesting  figures 
with  regard  to  Indonesia  and  with  re- 
spect to  our  relationships  with  Indonesia. 
It  has  not  been  very  long  ago  that  the 
Indonesians  were  making  territorial  de- 
mands against  the  Dutch  in  the  area  of 
Hollandia,  an  area  which  is  familiar  to 
many  Americans  who  served  In  the 
South  Pacific  in  World  War  H. 

Is  the  gentleman  able  to  advise  the 
House  as  to  how  much  investigation  was 
done  by  the  State  Department  in  this 
aggressive  action  of  Indonesia  before  we 
took  a  position  In  support  of  their  terri- 
torial demands? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  afraid  I 
could  not  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ilATHIAS.  If  the  gentleman  win 
yield  further,  I  think  this  Is  an  area  on 


which  very  few  people  have  any  knowl- 
edge, and  I  think  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting torXiie  State  Department  to  let 
us  know — not  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fixing  responsibility  for  i>ast  actions,  but 
as  an  index  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
future  and  Just  how  much  investigation 
was  done  of  Indonesian  demands  and  of 
the  situation  in  Indonesia  before  we 
jumped  into  that  situation  and  used  our 
infiuence  to  p^susule  our  allies,  the 
Netherlands  particularly,  to  surrender 
their  claim  on  a  very  imfK>rtant  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FINI>LEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr .  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  making  this  statement.  The 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I  would  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  put  sufficiently  strong 
strings  on  foreign  aid  this  year  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spectacle  recurring  of  us 
shoveling  out  tax  dollars  to  aid  a  Com- 
munist-leaning socialist  goveriunent  in 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  LROOMFTELD.  I  thaiik  the  gen- 
tleman. 

LIVCSTOCK  nrOUSTlT  MAEKXT  PKOKOTIOIf 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  delighted 
to  3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY,  Some  time  ago  the 
House  Committee  on  Agricultm-e  re- 
ported out  the  bill,  KH.  5860,  which 
would  provide  authority  for  the  livestock 
industry  to  make  deductions  for  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  market  pro- 
motion. This  provision  has  been  in  effect 
for  some  40  years.  The  bin  was  well 
received  in  committee.  In  fact,  on  the 
motion  to  report  the  bill  favorably,  I 
voted  "yea"  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  any  negative  vote  sounded  at  all.  I 
certainly  am  hopeful  that  the  leadership 
of  the  House  will  find  it  possible  at  a  very 
early  date  to  call  this  bill  up  since  the 
livestock  industry  is  i4>proaching  the 
deadline  date  of  Jvme  30  in  regard  to 
this  legislation.  Perhaps,  sMneone  in  the 
House  could  Inform  me  if  there  is  any 
substantial  opposition  to  this  bill  and 
why  there  might  be  any  need  for  delay. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemcm 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  FmBLETl  with  respect 
to  the  bin,  H.R.  5«60.  I  might  point  out 
there  are  two  very  significant  differences 
in  the  bUl  this  year,  at  least  in  the  pres- 
entation of  the  bin  becatise  this  year  we 
had  both  the  national  Uvestock  meat 
board  and  the  beef  council  Joined  to- 
gether in  support  of  this  measure. 

Secondly,  this  is  something  that  bene- 
fits both  the  farmer  and  the  oonstmier. 
It  is  an  entirely  voluntary  program  on 
the  part  of  everyone  Involrcd  from  top 
to  bottonL    It  removes  any  <|uestk>n  as 
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to  legally  of  meat  promotion  by  this 
method.  Aa  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PnrDLrr]  pointed 
out.  it  is  very  urgent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  because  June  30  is  the  deadline. 
I  am  certainly  for  it.  I  supported  it  and 
voted  for  it  in  committee,  and  I  certainly 
shall  support  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
one  point  in  relation  to  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture as  is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  also  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  who 
just  spoke,  but  I  was  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill  in  the  first  place  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  believe,  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  there  may 
have  been  some  opposition. 

There  was  no  opposition  expressed  in 
the  committee  or  before  the  committee. 
This  was  a  real  unique  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  quite  a  departure  from  the 
usual  representation  that  comes  up  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  when 
we  have  agriciiltiu-al  bills  up  for  con- 
sideration. There  was  imanimous  sup- 
port for  this  legislation,  and  I  have 
received  literally  himdreds  of  communi- 
cations from  all  over  the  United  States 
supporting  the  legislation  and  lu-glng  its 
adoption. 

I  Just  wanted  to  make  this  statement 
to  indicate  how  universal  the  support  for 
this  legislation  Is.  I  have  not  had  any 
communication  raising  any  question  or 
any  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PINDLiEY.  Blr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  gentleman  has  Just 
said,  I  had  not  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  there  was  any  opposition.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  opposition  at  any  point.  I 
believe  next  Monday  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day,  and  this  would  be  a  proper  time 
to  condder  and  pass  this  legislation.  In 
any  event.  I  hope  there  will  be  prompt 
action  on  the  bill  which  is  identical  to 
the  bill  the  gentleman  has  introduced. 
Mr.  SHORT.  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
sidered and  passed  as  quickly  as  possible. 


UNNEEDED  RACIAL  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sncis]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dislike  to 
see  my  country  toady  to  any  nation  or 
to  any  individual.  But  this  great  Na- 
tion is  toadying  to  Martin  Luther  King. 
The  Oovernment  should  tell  Maf-tin 
Luther  King  that  he  is  on  his  own  when 
he  goes  meddling.  The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  for  all  groups  to 
ignore  him.  and  then  if  he  persists  in 
getting  himself  sent  to  Jail,  leave  him 
there.  This  demagog  has  made  himself 
rich  and  a  hero  by  playing  up  racial 
prejudice,  and  to  this  Nation's  shame  its 
Government  has  supported  him  in  what 
he  is  doing.  He  is  no  friend  to  the  Negro, 
but  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  ccmunon  knowledge  that  a  mod- 
erate city  government  has  been  elected 
in  Birmingham;  that  the  new  city  gov- 


ernment intends  to  seek  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  discord  between  the  races  and 
that  the  concessions  which  have  been 
granted  there  after  strife  and  rioUng 
would  have  been  forthcoming  with 
neither  strife  nor  rioting  under  the  new 
city  government.  This  would  not  have 
served  the  purpose  of  Martin  Luther 
King.  His  reputation  must  have  racial 
crisis  on  which  to  feed;  otherwise,  he 
will  fade  from  view.  Phony  that  he  Is. 
he  has  no  stature  on  which  to  stand  in 
a  constructive  atmosphere. 

The  United  States  does  Itself  and  the 
world  an  injustice  when  It  allows  itself 
to  be  used  in  this  fashion.  Americans 
who  travel  abroad  or  who  work  for  this 
country  in  foreign  posts  have  told  me 
repeatedly  that  one  of  the  principal  is- 
sues they  encounter  abroad  is  agitation 
about  civil  rights  within  the  United 
States.  Amazingly,  however,  they  state 
that  the  agitation  seems  to  stem  pri- 
marily from  constant  emphasis  on  the 
problem  by  the  U.S.  Oovernment  itself. 
Whether  through  a  defense  mechanism 
or  an  effort  for  political  gain,  the  result 
is  equally  unfortimate.  The  foreign 
press  and  foreign  nationals  assume  that 
the  civil  rights  question  is  a  much  great- 
er problem  than  it  actually  Is.  and  play 
it  up  accordingly.  Other  more  mature 
nations,  like  the  British,  have  handled 
this  problem  with  seemingly  little  trou- 
ble, and  I  note  that  they  never  refer  to 
it.  We  show  ineptness  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home  in  our  handling  of  racial 
problems.    Nobody  gains. 


AID  TO  THE  BLIND  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  King]  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  contain- 
ing several  proposals  to  amend  title  X 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Hie  piuix>se  of  this  bill  is  to  bring 
about  much  needed  improvements  and 
increased  opportunities  to  blind  persons 
who  must  depend  upon  the  federally 
supported  blind-aid  programs,  main- 
tained under  these  titles,  and  established 
by  Congress  to  meet  the  needs  of  sight- 
less men  and  women  imable  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

This  bill  is  a  continuation  of  my 
efforts,  since  becoming  a  Member  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  to  change 
blind-aid  programs — to  make  of  them, 
not  programs  offering  mere  marginal 
subsistence  and  static  survival,  but  mak- 
ing of  them  programs  designed  and 
directed  toward  encouraging  and  assist- 
ing blind-aid  recipients  to  achieve  re- 
habilitation and  restoration  to  a  normal, 
full,  and  fruitful  life. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1962,  President  Kennedy  declared 
that  the  federally-supported  State  pro- 
grams of  public  assistance  should  have 
as  their  objective  the  elimination  of  pro- 
longed dependency  u[>on  public  welfare 
In  our  society ;  they  should  offer  rehabil- 
itation, not  iust  relief.  He  stated  that 
they  should  not  only  adequately  satisfy 
the  basic  needs  of  our  citizens  who  are  in 
want,  but  they  should  also  offer  a  means 


whereby  these  people,  dependent  uvi 
defeated,  may  rebuild  their  shattered 
lives,  may  achieve  independence  rT 
stored  self -pride,  and  economic  'self' 
suflBciency.  *"* 

My  bill  would  incorporate  this  hiah 
purpose  into  State  programs  of  blind  aid 
It  would  help  blind  people  who  are  in 
need  to  work  toward  rrfiabUiution  to 
achieve,  ultimately  for  many,  i  believe 
complete  liberation  from  any  dependence 
at  all  upon  public  relief. 

Previous  Congresses  have  adopted  pro- 
posals  I  have  offered  to  make  programs 
of  blind  aid  a  rehabUitative  force  in  the 
lives  of  needy  blind  persons,  and  they  are 
now  Federal  law.  And.  because  of  this 
blind  people  in  need  have  been  given 
increased  opportunities  to  live  with  de- 
cency  and  dignity,  to  attain  rehabilita- 
tion and  restoration  to  regular  and  con- 
tributory lives  in  the  community.  But 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  many  more 
changes  must  be  made  if  the  Federal- 
State  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  are 
truly  to  provide  the  chance  for  rehabili- 
tation to  more  than  100,000  blind  Ameri- 
cans, if  these  programs  are  to  offer  more 
than  relief  from  want  to  these  people. 

Although  the  public  welfare  amend- 
ments, adopted  by  Congress  in  1962.  con- 
tain provisions  to  give  implementation 
to  self-care,  self-support,  and  the 
strengthening  of  family  life  public  as- 
sistance goals  included  by  the  195« 
amendments  to  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act. 
these  very  same  public  welfare  amend- 
ments adopted  by  Congress  last  year 
include  the  new  title  XVI.  making  It  pos- 
sible for  States  to  consolidate  their  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  the  blind,  the  aged,  and 
the  disabled  into  one  welfare  category, 
into  one  single  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  single  cate- 
gory approach  will  not  help  blind  people 
to  realize  the  goals  of  self -care  and  self- 
support,  that  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  blind,  the  aged,  and  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  are  so 
different  and  distinctive  that  they  must 
be  solved  and  satisfied  by  solutions  based 
upon  the  separate  categorical  approach— 
an  approach,  long  established  in  public 
welfare,  where  these  group  differences 
are  determined  and  solved  by  solutions 
based  upon  needs  and  problems  which 
are  commonly  shared  within  each  group. 

The  separate  and  distinctive  needs  and 
problems  of  each  of  these  groups  cannot. 
and  will  not,  be  met  if  the  same  stand- 
ards of  need  are  applied  to  all,  if  the 
same  budgetary  standards  are  applied  to 
all,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  well-known 
categorical  differences  existing  among 
these  several  groups. 

I  believe  that  many  blind  persons  who 
are  now  aid  recipients  possess  a  potential 
for  the  attainment  of  full  self-support, 
but  few  of  these,  I  think,  will  realize  this 
potential  if  they  are  to  be  lumped  to- 
gether, if  their  needs  are  to  be  consid- 
ered and  administratively  treated  as 
identical  to  those  whose  potential  for 
achieving  self-support  is  very  slight  In 
today's  competitive  world. 

Therefore,  several  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  I  am  Introducing  are  intended 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  reinforce  the 
categorical  approach  in  the  federally  as- 
sisted State  blind-aid  programs. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  my  bill  into 
law  would  help  substantial  niimbers  of 
blind  people  in  their  courageous  struggle 
to  help  themselves;  it  would  help  them  in 
their  determination  that,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  their  disability,  they  can  and 
will  live  independent  lives,  dependent, 
not  upon  public  welfare  throughout  their 
lives,  but  dependent  upwn  their  own  tal- 
ents and  resources,  contributing  by  their 
talents  and  taxes  to  the  strength  of  the 
Nation. 

Section  1  would  remove  the  12 -month 
limitation  on  the  exemption  of  addi- 
tional income  and  resources  for  blind -aid 
recipients  having  a  State-approved  reha- 
bilitation plan  for  achieving  self-support. 

Whether  a  person  is  sighted  or  sight- 
less, certainly  it  takes  more  than  1 
year  to  get  a  firm  foothold  in  a  new 
economic  venture.  It  certainly  takes 
longer  than  12  months  for  a  lawyer 
or  an  Insurance  agent,  a  salesman  or 
newsstand  operator  to  establish  himself 
in  a  new  busmess  endeavor. 

I  believe  that,  when  a  blind  person 
enters  Into  the  practice  of  a  profession 
or  establishes  a  new  business,  all  of  the 
income  from  such  activity  should  be 
available  to  strengthen  the  person's  po- 
sition in  the  new  business — to  buy  inven- 
tory and  equipment,  to  purchase  law 
books,  to  hire  readers.  I  believe  that 
none  of  the  Income  should  be  used  to 
reduce  the  blind  person's  aid  grant  until 
self-support  has  been  achieved  from  the 
business  activity. 

Nor  is  the  12-months  limitation  on 
the  exemption  of  additional  Income  and 
resources  needed  as  a  control,  as  a  means 
of  preventing  abuses.  This  exemption 
is  only  available  to  blind-aid  recipients 
working  under  a  State-approved  reha- 
bilitation plan  for  attalnirig  self-support 
therefore,  when  the  goal  of  the  plan  has 
been  realized,  when  full  self-support  has 
been  reached,  then,  of  course,  the  exemp- 
tion will  terminate,  for  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose — the  aid  grant  will  no  longer 
be  needed — the  blind  person  will  have 
become  independent,  economically  self- 
sufBcient. 

I  am  particularly  proud,  as  a  Callfor- 
nlan,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  able  to  cite  the 
experience  of  my  own  State  in  support 
of  this  proposal. 

In  1941.  our  legislature,  recognizing  the 
employablllty  potential  of  blind  persons, 
established  a  solely  State-financed  pro- 
gram now  called  aid  to  the  potentially 
self -supporting  blind.  This  program,  in- 
tended to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
attainment  of  rehabilitation,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  bridge  from  dependence  to 
Independence,  provides  liberal  exemp- 
tions of  real  and  personal  property,  of 
Income  and  resomxes.  as  incentives  to 
employment — so  that  blind  persons  re- 
ceiving aid  under  the  program  may  have 
the  use  of  money  they  earn,  the  use  of 
property  they  possess,  to  help  them  to 
achieve,  the  objective  of  their  State- 
approved  rehabilitation  plan — the 
achievement  of  full  self-support. 

Since  this  program  was  established  in 
California,  a  considerable  niunber  of 
blind  participants  In  the  program  have 
attained  full  economic  self-suf&ciency. 
And  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  cases,  many  months  In  excess  of  a 


year  were  required  to  gain  this  most  de- 
sirable end. 

Let  me  give  some  figures  from  the  rec- 
ords of  California's  Department  of  Social 
Welfare:  During  the  past  fiscal  year- 
ending  June  30,  1962 — there  were  111 
discontinuances  in  the  aid  to  the  poten- 
tially self-supporting  blind  program — 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  state- 
wide caselosMl. 

A  total  of  62  discontinuances  were  due 
to  various  causes — the  largest  number 
resulting  from  a  determination  by  the 
administering  counties  that  an  adequate 
plan  for  self-support  no  longer  existed, 
and  these  cases  were  transferred  over  to 
the  aid  to  the  needy  blind  program. 

However,  49  discontinuances  were 
made  because  the  recipients  had 
achieved  self-support. 

Of  these  49  persons  who  successfully 
reached  their  rehabilitation  goal  of  full 
self-support,  36.7  percent  entered  the 
trades  and  professions,  24.5  percent  en- 
tered busmess  enterprises,  20.4  percent 
became  vending  stand  operators  and 
workers,  14.3  percent  entered  miscella- 
neous kinds  of  employment,  and  the  plan 
of  self-support  was  not  known  in  4.1 
I>ercent  of  the  cases. 

Of  the  49  cases  discontinued  because 
self-support  had  been  achieved,  20.4  per- 
cent were  recipients  under  aid  to  the 
potentially  self-supporting  blind  pro- 
gram for  less  than  1  year;  28.6  percent 
for  1  to  2  years;  20.4  percent  from  2  to 
3  years;  10.2  percent  from  3  to  4  years; 
8.1  percent  from  4  to  5  years;  and  12.3 
percent  for  over  5  years. 

You  will  see  from  the  foregoing  recital 
of  California's  exF>erience  that,  of  the 
cases  discontinued  because  self-supjxjrt 
had  been  achieved,  almost  80  percent  of 
the  recipients  required  more  than  1  year 
of  assistance  imder  the  rehabilitatively 
directed  program  of  blind  aid  before 
self-support  was  achieved. 

It  is  most  significant,  I  think,  that  for 
each  year  self-support  is  maintained,  by 
the  49  recipients  of  aid,  there  Is  a  saving 
in  public  funds  of  more  than  $92,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  require- 
ment, which  limits  the  exemption  of 
additional  income  and  resources  to  12 
months,  had  been  applied  to  the  49  now 
self-supporting  blind  persons,  40  of  them 
would  still  be  on  the  welfare  roles,  per- 
haps to  remain  there  all  of  their  lives. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  California's  ex- 
perience be  used  to  benefit  the  Nation's 
blind,  that  Federal  law  be  chcmged,  that 
this  restrictive  12-month's  limitation  be 
removed,  and  that  blind  persons  in  the 
other  49  States  be  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged in  their  efforts  to  support 
themselves. 

Not  only  will  this  action  by  Congress 
save  many  thousands  of  welfare  dollars. 
It  will  also  help  blind  men  and  women 
as  they  try  to  rebuild  their  lives. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  ability  of 
relatives  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  blind  be  disregarded  entirely  in  de- 
termining eligibility  or  the  amount  of 
the  aid  grant;  and  that  only  such  con- 
tributions as  su-e  voluntarily  made  and 
actually  received  be  considered  as 
income. 

In  support  of  this  proposal.  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  purpose  declaration 


of  the  1956  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  includes  this  statement: 

[To]  promote  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 
by  encouraging  the  States  to  place  greater 
emphasis  In  helping  to  strengthen  family 
life  and  helping  needy  famiUes  and  individ- 
uals attain  the  maximum  economic  and  per- 
sonal Independence  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

Thus,  alongside  the  goals  of  self -care 
and  self-support,  the  aim  of  helping  to 
strengthen  family  life  is  made  a  specific 
purpose  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

And  the  1962  public  welfare  amend- 
ments had  as  one  of  their  primary  ob- 
jectives the  preservation  and  protection 
of  family  unity,  the  strengthening  of 
family  Integrity. 

In  contrast  to  this  objective — yes,  even 
in  derogation  of  it — the  effect  of  the  en- 
forcement of  relatives'  responsibility 
laws — a  concept  which  is  itself  a  hold- 
over from  the  medieval  poor  laws — has 
been  to  humiliate  and  to  demoralize 
blind -aid  recipients  and  their  families  . 
alike. 

While  the  returns  from  such  enforce- 
ment have  never  been  financially  signifi- 
cant in  reducing  expenditures  under 
the  program  of  blind  aid,  such  enforce- 
ment has  plainly  worked  injustice  and 
hardship  both  upon  the  aging  parents, 
passing  out  of  the  productive  years  of 
life,  and  upon  their  blind  sons  and 
daughters,  still  in  the  productive  years 
of  Ufe. 

Enforcement  of  relatives'  responsibil- 
ity laws  has  served  only  to  spread  i>ov- 
erty.  not  diminish  it.  to  disrupt,  and  de- 
stroy family  ties,  not  strengthen  them. 
It  results  In  replacing  mutual  affection 
with  bitterness — above  all,  it  retards  or 
completely  prevents  the  development  of 
the  healthy  family  relationships  which 
are  asserted  to  be  a  major  purpose  of 
the  public  welfare  programs — of  the 
blind-aid  programs — ^under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Section  3  would  prohibit  any  State 
agency  administering  federally  sup- 
ported blind-aid  programs,  from  requir- 
ing needy  blind  recipients  to  subject  their 
property  to  liens  or  transfers  to  such 
agencies  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid. 
To  permit  States  to  require  the  encum- 
bering of  the  small  amounts  of  property 
held  by  some  blind-aid  recipients  de- 
prives these  individuals  of  an  ability  to 
use  their  own  possessions  for  self-care 
and  rehabilitation. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  help  the  blind  per- 
son to  return  to  productive  and  useful 
living  if  his  very  future  is  to  be  mort- 
gaged or  his  property  is  to  be  taken  from 
him  because  he  receives  assistance  from 
the  public  at  a  time  of  need. 

Section  4  would  specifically  provide 
that  the  individual  needs  of  each  person 
claiming  aid  to  the  blind  be  presumed  to 
be  not  less  than  a  fixed  amoimt — an 
amount  to  be  set  by  each  State  in  accord- 
ance with  Its  own  circumstances  and 
conditions ;  and  further,  it  provides  that, 
if  the  actual  need  of  an  individual  recip- 
ient exceeds  the  prescribed  figure,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  payment  to  meet 
his  particular  needs,  unless  he  possesses 
nonexempt  income  sufficient  to  meet  his 
actual  needs. 
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The  basic  needs  for  the  very  neces- 
sities of  life  of  bllnd-ald  recipients  are 
not  being  fully  met  In  most  States,  let 
alone  any  special  needs  liKident  to 
blindness. 

The  unusually  low  amount  of  the  aver- 
age grant  in  the  Nation  means  that  even 
a  subsistence  compatible  with  decency 
and  health  is  not  being  provided  imder 
the  State  programs  of  blind  aid. 

In  order  to  further  the  purpose  of  self- 
support  and  self-care,  aid  to  the  blind 
should  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  equal 
minimum  pasmients  to  all  blind  recipi- 
ents, to  serve  as  a  floor  of  protection 
against  physical  deprivation. 

Thus,  the  minimum  amount  of  aid 
would  be  derived  from  the  demonstrated 
needs  of  the  group  of  recipients,  rather 
than  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the 
blind  individuals. 

The  special  circumstances  of  the  blind 
Individual  would  be  talEen  into  consid- 
eration for  aid  grants  above  the  mini- 
mum amount. 

I  believe  that  through  the  device  of 
the  fixed  minimum  grant  of  aid.  the 
dignity  and  integrity  of  the  aid  recipient. 
as  well  as  his  right  to  privacy,  are  safe- 
gtiarded;  he  is  no  longer  subjected  to 
the  individualized  investigation  and  dis- 
cretionary Judgement  of  the  social 
worker,  but  is  regarded  as  a  member  of 
a  group,  entitled  to  be  treated  in  a  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of 
equal  minimum  payments  to  all  blind- 
aid  recipients,  with  its  provision  of  a 
floor  of  security  and  a  positive  stimulus 
to  self-help  and  Independence,  tends  to 
counteract  the  harshest  featitres  of  the 
individualized  means  test;  reduces  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  simplifles  proce- 
dures; and,  most  vital  of  all,  preserves 
and  promotes  the  moral  and  psirchologl- 
cal  well-being  of  the  blind  recipients, 
and  stimulates  and  encourages  them 
toward  greater  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
self-care  and  seIf-supr>ort. 

Section  5  would  specifically  provide 
that  nothing  in  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent any  State  from  having  different 
standards  of  assistsmce  and  different 
eligibility  provisions  for  any  of  the  cate- 
gories included  in  the  combined  plan 
under  the  title. 

When  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appeared  before  congressional  com- 
mittees in  support  of  the  proposed  public 
welfare  amendments  of  1962.  we  were 
assured  that  the  new  title  XVI,  which 
would  allow  States  to  consolidate  their 
programs  of  assistance  to  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  the  disabled  into  one  cate- 
gory, would  serve  only  as  a  bookkeeping 
arrangement,  that  it  was  intended  to 
simplify  the  administration  of  public 
assistance  by  furnishing  a  convenient 
package  plan  for  Federal  financial  par- 
ticipation for  all  three  adult  categories. 

However,  in  an  official  bulletin  pur- 
porting to  interpret  the  1962  public  wel- 
fare amendments,  the  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Department  has  made 
it  abundantly  cletu-  that  the  new  public 
assistance  title  was  really  not  intended 
merely  to  make  procedural  changes  In 
the  administration  of  programs  of  aid  to 
the  blind,  aged,  and  disabled,  but  it  was 


the  Department's  intention  to  make  sub- 
stantive changes  in  existing  programs — 
changes  so  far-reaching  that.  I  believe, 
they  would  have  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  Nation's  needy  blind  citizens. 

Despite  its  own  earlier  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  and  despite  the  absence 
of  any  wording  in  the  law  to  support  it, 
the  department  has  ruled  that  the  com- 
bined State  plan  filed  under  title  XVI 
must  lay  down  a  common  standard  for 
determining  need  and  pajmients  for  all 
three  adult  categories  of  aid. 

Furthermore,  there  must  be  Identical 
provisions  governing  property  holdings 
as  well  as  lien  and  recovery  provisions. 

It  is  notable  that  the  HEW  officials  in 
their  interpretative  State  Letter  582  rec- 
ognize an  exception  to  their  common 
standard  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
five  States  which  have  separate  State 
agencies  or  commissions  for  the  blind — 
Delaware,  Massachusetts.  New  Jersey. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

In  States  which  have  a  separate  agency  for 
the  blind— 

The  Federal  letter  reads — 

the  standard  for  the  blind  can  be  different 
from  the  standard  for  the  aged  and  disabled. 

If  these  5  States  can  have  different 
standards  for  the  blind — if  the  differing 
objectives  and  characteristics  of  the 
blind  program  are  recognized  as  valid  for 
these  5  States — why  is  this  principle  not 
extended  to  the  remaining  45  States  as 
weU? 

I  believe  that  it  should  be.  I  believe 
that  it  must  be. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  except  In  the 
five  States  mentioned  above  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  the  Federal  law 
concerning  conditions  of  eligibility, 
standards  of  determining  need  and  pay- 
ments, the  HEW  administrators  now  in- 
sist that  aid  for  the  blind,  aged,  and  dis- 
abled under  the  new  title  must  be  exactly 
the  same. 

The  Federal  ruling,  contained  in  the 
Department's  State  letter  582.  if  allowed 
to  stand,  would  serve.  I  am  convinced, 
to  result  In  the  complete  scrambling  of 
blind  aid  with  aid  to  the  aged  and  the 
disabled,  in  terms  of  budgetary  proce- 
dures, rule  and  regiilatory  materials,  as 
well  as  actual  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  blindness  can  and  does 
occur  any  time  during  a  person's  life.  It 
can  and  does  often  occur  when  a  man  is 
in  his  twenties  or  thirties,  when  he  is 
still  in  his  working  years;  and  though  he 
may  have  to  seek  public  assistance  to  live, 
he  need  not  remain  a  public  charge,  a 
burden  for  his  remaining  years  upon  the 
taxes  of  others. 

Such  a  person  can  resume  his  former 
life  and  activities,  can  work  again,  per- 
haps in  his  old  Job  and  provide  for  him- 
self and  his  family  again — but  he  re- 
quires help. 

The  man  now  blind  and  an  aid  recipi- 
ent, oftentimes  with  a  potential  for  resto- 
ration to  constructive,  gainful  work,  has 
needs  different  from  the  aged  person 
whose  working  life  is  past,  from  the  dis- 
abled person  who  has  no  work  potential 
at  all. 

But  whether  a  blind  person  Is  young  or 
old,  whether  he  has  an  employablllty  po- 
tential or  not,  he  has  needs  which  are 
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unique,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  natui* 
of  his  disability.  ^ 

These  needs  must  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  those  of  others,  they  must  be 
met  and  satisfied  on  a  categorical  basis 

To  scramble  the  blind,  aged,  arul  di». 
abled  Into  the  one  category  of  assistance 
to  Judge  the  needs  of  all  according  to 
common  standards.  Is  to  repudiate  the 
self-care  and  self-support  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act — and  it  is  to  re- 
ject and  repudiate  the  declared  high  pur- 
poses of  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
asserted  by  President  Kennedy  as  the 
goEds  to  be  served  by  the  1962  public  wel- 
fare amendments. 

I  beUeve  that  if  blind-aid  recipients 
are  to  be  indiscriminately  lumped  to- 
gether with  the  aged  and  the  disabled, 
if  the  needs  of  all  are  to  be  ascertained 
in  accordance  with  common  budgetary 
standards,  then  the  terms  self-can 
and  self-support,  rehabilitation,  and 
restoration  will  become  a  mockery  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  blind  persons— 
and  thousands  of  blind  persons  may  re- 
main needlessly  on  public  welfare  all  of 
their  lives. 

Section  6  would  permit  any  State  to 
claim  Federal  matching  money  for  ald- 
to-the-blind  cases  under  a  separate  or 
second  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  which 
meets  the  Federal  requirements. 

If  the  disastrous  effects  of  title  XVI 
on  the  lives  of  blind  people  are  to  be 
minimized  and  counteracted,  if  rehabil- 
itation and  restoration  are  to  have  real 
meaning  in  the  lives  of  blind-aid  recip- 
ients, then  it  is  not  enough  to  provkie 
for  the  separate  consideration  of  the 
needs  of  blind  persons. 

States  should  be  permitted,  as  are  the 
States  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts. Virginia,  and  North  Carolina, 
to  file  a  separate  plan  for  their  blind- 
aid  program. 

They  should  be  allowed  to  have  sep- 
arate administration  of  their  blind-akl 
program. 

And  certainly  the  benefits  from  the 
Federal  Government  which  are  nuule 
available  to  States  which  consolidate 
their  blind,  aged,  and  disabled  aid  pro- 
grams under  title  XVI.  should  be  avail- 
able to  States  which  prefer  to  establish, 
on  a  separate  basis,  and  under  a  second 
plan,  their  programs  of  blind  aid. 

Since  these  benefits  have  been  statu- 
torily assured  to  the  5  States,  they 
should  likewise  be  assured  and  available 
to  any  of  the  other  45  States  which  be- 
lieve their  blind-aid  programs  will  better 
serve  the  needs  of  their  needy  blind 
citizens  by  separate  administration  of 
the  public  assistance  programs  created 
and  maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  people. 

The  States  should.  I  think,  also  be  per- 
mitted to  locate  the  administration  of 
such  separate  blind-aid  programs  in  an 
agency  of  State  government  other  than 
the  department  of  public  welfare — a 
privilege  already  granted  to  the  five  se- 
lect States— the  division  of  the  blind  in 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  I  under- 
stand, is  located  and  is  allowed  to  re- 
main located  in  that  State's  department 
of  education. 

Section  7  provides.  Just  as  title  I  and 
title  XVr  now  do.  for  Federal  financial 
participation  up  to  one-half  of  a  total 
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of  $15  monthly  expenditure  for  medical     solidating  their  programs  for  the  aged,     hito  a  ^habilltative  force  and  a  restora- 
mre  for  blind-aid  recipients.  blind,  and  disabled  into  on*»  Rincip  rutj^-     «v«.  mvw^aoc  <«  *k«  u, —  -# •_  ww • 


care  for  blind-aid  recipients.  blind,  and  disabled  into  one  single  cate 

SUtes  which  prefer  to  continue  ad-  gory  under  title  XVI,  that  their  needy 

ministration  of  their  blind-aid  programs  citizens  served  by  the  State's  aid  pro- 

under  title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  gram  would  be  better  served  by  retum- 

SUtes  which  refuse  to  lump  their  needy  ing  to  separate,  categorical  programs  un-     uk   weuare   amenamencs  to  the  Social 

blind  into  a  conunon  welfare  pot  with  der  title  I.  X.  and  XTV,  they  would  not    Security  Act  when  they  were  before  us 

the  aged  and  disabled  In  order  to  qualify  be  permitted  to  do  so — and  still  receive     for  consideration. 

for  the  inducements  offered  to  them  to  Federal  participating  funds  for  their  aid         Designed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  oro 

consolidate  their  programs  under  title  programs.  .... 

,^    .  .w.      ..  -  ^^    ^^    Speaker,  a  State  can  never 


tive  process  in  the  lives  of  needy  blind 
Americans. 

Therefore.  I  endorsed  and  supported 
the  "services"  provisions  of  the  1962  pub- 
lic  welfare   amendments  to  the  Social 


XVI,  should  have  the  advantage,  for 
their  needy  blind,  of  these  same  induce- 
ments, and  very  same  benefits  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  paid  for 
In  part  by  Federal  funds. 

If  Federal  matching  money  up  to  $15 
Is  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  medical 
needs  of  blind  persons  under  the  con- 
solidated category  title,  then  similar 
FWleral  matching  should  be  provided  for 
the  same  purpose  to  States  which  do  not 
consolidate  their  adult  aid  categories. 

If  the  medical  requirements  of  needy 
blind  persons  are  to  be  borne  in  part  by 
the  Federal  Government's  help,  then 
these  needs  should  be  met,  this  help 
should  be  given,  whatever  the  adminis- 
trative structure  of  the  program  may  be. 
whether  under  title  X  or  under  title 
XVI. 

Congress  has  already  provided  such 
Federal  help  for  participation  in  medical 
care  programs  for  the  blind  to  the  five 
States  already  named  above.  Such  Fed- 
eral help  should  be  available  to  all  of  the 
other  States  for  the  same  purpose  and 
for  the  same  reasons. 

Section  8  amends  section  141(b)  of 
Public  Law  87-543.  by  striking  out  the 
words  "or  any  period  thereafter"  at  the 
conclusion  thereof. 

Section  141(b)  of  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1962  now  reads: 

No  payment  may  be  made  to  a  State  under 
title  I,  X.  or  XIV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  any  period  for  which  such  State  receives 
my  payments  vmder  Utle  XVI  of  such  Act  or 
any  period  thereafter. 

The  Dei>artment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  Issued  State  Letter  No. 
616.  setting  forth  in  question  and  answer 
form,  the  Department's  interpretations 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  new  title 
XVI. 

In  part  B  of  that  document,  question 
4  reads: 

May  a  State,  which  has  received  payments 
under  title  XVI  with  respect  to  a  period  of 
operaUon  of  lu  title  XVI  plan,  subsequently 
terminate  that  plan  and  reetune  operation  of 
•  plan  under  title  I.  X.  or  XIV? 

"No,"  emphatically  "no."  is  the  answer 
given : 

Section  141(b)  of  Public  Law  87-643  makes 
It  clear  that  the  State's  decision  to  use  the 
combined  title  (XVI)  Is  irrevocable  since 
It  precludes  Federal  granU  to  the  States 
under  any  of  the  asslsUnce  titles  (other  than 
UUe  XIV)  for  any  period  after  a  period  for 
which  the  State  was  paid  tmder  title  XVI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  word  "irrevocable"  is 
a  very  strong  word.  It  Is  a  very  final 
word.  It  means  there  can  be  no  turning 
back  once  a  choice  has  been  made — no 
matter  how  good  the  reasons  might  be 
for  turning  back. 

"Irrevocable"  means  that,  even  if  state 
welfare  authorities  determine,  after  con- 


change  back  from  title  XVI  once  an  elec- 
tion has  been  made. 

However  dissatisfied  the  State  welfare 
people  might  be  with  their  consolidated 
category  of  aid  under  title  XVI — however 
much  they  might  be  convinced,  after  ex- 
perience under  title  XVI,  that  they  are 
unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  needy 
citizens  under  such  a  program  of  aid — 
in  spite  of  all  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
must  continue  to  administer  their  aid 
program  imder  it.  They  can  never  re- 
nounce it  and  administer  public  assist- 
ance to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  as 
they  once  did.  under  the  categorical 
titles— I.  X.  and  XIV. 

Last  year,  when  the  Public  Welfare 
Amending  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
throughout  the  time  this  measure  was 
before  Congress — the  new  title  XVI  was 
described  by  its  proponents  from  HEW, 
and  in  all  printed  explanatory  material, 
as  the  "optional"  plan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fall  utterly  to  see  any- 
thing "optional"  about  a  State  plan 
which  makes  a  choice  to  accept  it,  an 
unchangeable,  an  irrevocable  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Federal  money  is  pro- 
vided to  the  States  under  the  public  as- 
sistance titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  assist  the  States  In  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  people  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves  and  need  help. 

I  believe  we  in  Congress  should  always 
be  aware  of  this  purpose  as  we  consider 
welfare  legislation — and,  I  firmly  believe. 
ofDcials  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  should  likewise 
never  lose  sight  of  this  purpose  as  they 
interpret  the  welfare  legislation  which 
we  make  into  Federal  law. 

I  believe  that  the  present  provision  of 
irrevocability  In  secUon  141(b)  Is  a 
derogation  of  this  purpose,  and  should 
be  struck  from  the  law. 

Section  9  would  specifically  provide 
that  the  services  provided  for  in  the  pub- 
Uc  welfare  amendments  enacted  last 
year  be  given  only  to  those  blind-aid 
recipients  who  volimtarily  request  them, 
that  the  amount  of  aid  to  such  persons 
in  no  wise  shall  be  contingent  upon  the 
acceptance  of  any  service,  and  that  serv- 
ices for  the  blind  shall  be  defined  and 
administered  to  the  blind,  aged,  and  dis- 
abled, on  a  categorical  basis,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  separate  and  cate- 
gorical problems  and  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  all  my  years  in 
Congress.  I  have  worked  to  Increase  the 


longed  dependency  upon  public  welfare, 
intended  as  implementation  of  the  self- 
care  and  self-support  purposes  of  the 
public  assistance  titles  of  the  act.  these 
"services."  I  believe,  adequately  pro- 
vided, by  persons  properly  oriented  phil- 
osophically and  proficient^  trained — 
would  prove  of  increasing  benefit  to 
needy  blind  persons  as  they  so  deter- 
minedly strive  to  offset  the  social  and 
economic  disadvantages  of  their  dis- 
ability, as  they  strive  to  hve  without 
sight  in  our  sighted  world. 

I  believe  that  services  which  will  as- 
sist needy  blind  persons  to  achieve  self- 
care  and  self-support  are  fine — I  endorse 
them.  I  have  worked  for  them — but.  I 
believe  they  must  never  be  a  substitute 
or  an  alternative  for  the  immediate, 
day-by-day  reason  for  the  every  exist- 
ence for  public  assistance  programs — to 
help  people  in  want  to  live,  to  meet  their 
basic  needs  which  they  are  unable  to 
meet  themselves. 

Rehabilitative  services  should  be  made 
available  to  the  blind-aid  recipient,  but 
he  must  never  be  coerced  into  accepting 
such  services. 

The  desire  for  rehabilitation  comes, 
not  from  threats,  but  from  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation;  It  comes  from  re- 
awakened hope,  from  rebuilt  dreams. 

Rehabilitation  services  in  public  wel- 
fare will  only  be  of  value  to  blind-aid  re- 
cipients. I  think,  when  such  people  have 
been  aroused  to  want  them,  when  they 
have  been  stimulated  to  volimtarily  re- 
quest them.  And  it  is  for  the  personnel 
of  the  State  administering  agencies  to 
provoke  this  desire,  to  so  revitalize  and 
stimulate  their  sightless  cUents  that  they 
do  voluntarily  request  such  services. 

Nor  must  rehabilitative  services  in  wel- 
fare programs  to  blind  persons  ever  be 
offered  on  the  basis  that,  if  refused,  aid 
grants  will  be  cut  off,  applications  for 
aid  will  be  denied. 

An  aid  grant  must  continue  to  be 
given  to  meet  a  needy  person's  unmet 
wants  for  food  and  shelter,  for  clothing 
and  other  necessities  of  life — it  must 
continue  whether  or  not  a  blind  cUent 
is  interested  in  rehabilitation,  it  must  be 
given  to  him  because  he  is  in  want  and 
so  long  as  he  remains  in  want,  with 
needs  he  cannot  satisfy  from  his  own 
labors. 

Whatever  the  social  or  economic  dif- 
ferences among  blind  persons,  all  share 
certain  common  problems  because  of 
their  loss  of  sight. 

If  the  rehabilitation  and  restoration 
services  provided  imder  public  welfare 
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work  their  way  from  dependence  upon 
public  welfare  to  independence  and  eco- 
nomic self-sufSciency. 

I  have  introduced  measures  in  Con- 
gress after  Congress  and  I  have  sup- 
ported these  measures  vigorously,  that 
State  blind -aid  programs  might  be  made 


must  first  be  a  recognition  that  needy 
blind  i)ersons  share  common  problems 
and  have  similar  needs  because  they  are 
blind — and  these  problems  must  be  met, 
and  these  needs  must  be  satisfied  by  ad- 
ministering these  services  on  a  categor- 
ical basis. 
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To  scramble  bUnd  people  in  with  the 
aged  and  the  disabled,  and  then  to  of- 
fer rehabilitative  services  to  such  an  In- 
discriminately. Intermixed  group  could, 
I  believe,  serve  only  to  raise  hopes,  and 
then  to  destroy  them  at  the  very  incep- 
tion. 

The  needs  of  blind  people,  their  dif- 
ficulties and  problems,  are  different  from 
those  of  the  aged  and  the  disabled.  In 
fact,  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  each 
group  of  adult  aid  recipients  are  dis- 
tinctive and  different,  each  from  the 
other  group. 

Rehabilitative  and  restorative  services 
under  welfare  shoiild  and  must  be  pro- 
vided to  each  group  separately  and  cate- 
gorically— for,  to  do  differently,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  not  promote  the  objectives  of 
rehabilitation  and  restoration — they  wHl 
not  help  to  eliminate  or  reduce  prolonged 
dependency  upon  public  welfare — they 
can  only  result  in  chaos  and  confusion  in 
the  aid  programs,  and  disillusionment  to 
the  recipients — and  a  lost  opportunity  to 
help  people  in  grave  need  of  help. 

Section  10  would  provide  for  an  in- 
crease In  the  matching  of  State  funds  by 
the  Federal  Grovemment  whereby  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  six- 
sevenths  of  the  first  $50  of  the  average 
payment  of  aid  to  the  blind,  and  from  50 
percent  to  75  percent — in  accordance 
with  the  variable  grant  formula — of  the 
difference  between  $50  and  $100. 

The  proposed  increase  in  the  matching 
formula  alone  will  assure  that  aid-to- 
the-bllnd  payments  in  the  State  pro- 
grams will  more  adequately  meet  the 
actual  financial  needs  of  recipients  when 
they  are  in  distress. 

The  consequence  of  the  present  low 
Federal  ceiling  on  matching  has  been 
that  many  of  the  States  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  pace  with  rising  prices,  with 
constantly  soaring  living  costs,  thus  Im- 
posing even  greater  poverty  and  distress 
upon  the  needy  blind  men  and  women  of 
our  land  who  must  depend  iipon  public 
assistance  for  their  every  want,  for  their 
very  survival. 

Section  11  would  provide  that  any  In- 
crease in  Federal  funds  provided  to  im- 
prove blind  aid  grants  of  needy  blind 
persons  be  given  to  the  States  only  upon 
the  condition  that  the  States  will  pass  on 
the  additionah  funds  to  blind  recipients 
without  diminishing  the  States'  share  in 
such  payments. 

Although  the  reports  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Issued  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lic welf  au-e  amendments  adopted  last  year 
by  Congress,  were  most  explicit  and  most 
emphatic  in  declaring  that  the  additional 
Federal  funds  provided  for  the  aid  pro- 
grams were  intended  to  increase  the  woe- 
fully Inadequate  monthly  aid  grants  of 
recipients,  few  States  have  actually  car- 
ried out  this  very  clear  and  xinequlvocal 
congressional  intent,  few  States  have 
actually  passed  on  the  additional  $5  per 
month  per  recipient  to  needy  recipients 
of  aid. 

Nor  Is  this  a  novel  occurrence,  but  it 
has  happened  of  ten  over  the  years.  Time 
after  time.  Congress  has  recognized  that 
aid  grants  of  needy  recipients  were  not 
sufficient  to  permit  the  maintenance  of 
even  the  barest  standard  of  existence, 
and  have  endeavored  to  Increase  the  aid 


grants  by  increasing  the  share  of  Federal 
money  in  such  grants. 

But  too  often  some  of  the  States  have 
used  the  additional  money  so  provided 
for  other  piirposes,  or  they  have  passed 
on  the  additional  Federal  funds  but  then 
have  reduced  their  own  share,  their  own 
contribution,  in  such  pajmients  by  a  pro- 
portionate amount,  leaving  aid  recipi- 
ents as  bad  off  as  before. 

This  situation  should  be  prevented 
from  happening  again.  It  can  be  pre- 
vented by  adoption  of  this  particular 
provision  of  my  bill. 

Section  12  would  prohibit  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  residence  requirement  as  a 
condition  for  receiving  aid  to  the  blind. 

If  the  goal  of  self-support  in  Federal- 
State  programs  of  blind  aid  is  to  have 
meaning  for  many  blind  persons,  then 
they  must  be  free  to  move  from  State  to 
State  in  search  of  greater  opportunities 
of  employment. 

They  must  be  free  to  go  to  a  State 
where  they  believe  they  might  obtain 
work,  where  their  talents  and  training 
are  needed,  where  they  can  realize  the 
full  value  of  training  received  through 
their  vocational  rehabilitation  State  pro- 
gram. They  must  be  free  to  search  for 
work  throughout  the  Nation  for  It  is  not 
easy  nor  simple  for  blind  persons  to  ob- 
tain Jobs,  however  qualified  they  may  be, 
however  well  trained  and  talented. 

Since  as  aid  recipients  they  cannot 
save  enough  to  tide  them  over  in  a  new 
State  until  a  job  is  found,  they  must  be 
able  to  apply  for  aid  In  the  new  State 
that  they  may  live  while  they  look  for 
wnployment. 

They  must  also  be  certain,  if  they  do 
leave  their  home  State  in  search  of  work 
and  do  not  find  it,  that  they  can,  if  neces- 
sary, return  to  their  home  State  and 
again  qualify  for  blind- aid  payments  to 
live  on.  They  must  not  be  penalized  in 
their  search  to  improve  themselves  by 
forfeitxu^  of  their  residence  eligibility  in 
their  home  State — a  forfeiture  which 
could  occxir  and  which,  I  believe,  should 
not  occur — and  the  remedy  for  this  pos- 
sibility is  to  prohibit  residence  as  a  re- 
quirement In  federally  supported  State 
blind-aid  programs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  is  intended  to  assist 
blind  men  and  women  as  they  aspire  and 
work  toward  the  goal  of  normal  living. 

Each  proposal  is  directed  toward  im- 
proving conditions  and  equalizing  oppor- 
timlties  for  more  than  100,000  sightless 
Americans. 

Each  proposal,  enacted  into  law.  would 
help  to  reduce  the  disadvantages  en- 
coimtered  by  these  people,  living  as  they 
do  without  sight,  trying  as  they  do  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  our  Nation's  life  without 
sight. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  each  of  these 
proposals  be  considered  very  carefully  by 
Congress,  and  then  because  each  as  law 
would  help  blind  people  to  be  better  able 
to  help  Uiemselves,  that  each  will  be 
adopted  and  made  law. 

Our  blind  fellow  citizens  have  already 
accomplished  wonders  beyond  belief  in 
their  tireless  efforts  to  help  themselves; 
they  will  accomplish  even  more  with  the 
kind  of  help  my  bill  as  law  would  give 
them. 


DETTERGENT  INDUSTRY  FIGHTS 
ANTIFOLLUTION  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Wiacon- 
sin  [Mr.  Rxussl  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  end  detergent 
pollution  in  this  country  on  January  17 
I  have  received  expressions  of  strong 
support  from  countless  citizens,  acad- 
emicians and  scientists,  sporting  and 
conservation  groups,  municipalities,  and 
State  officials. 

My  bill,  H.R.  4571,  would  ban  after  June 
30, 1965,  synthetic  detergents  that  did  not 
meet  standards  of  decomposabillty  to  be 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  set  standards  to  assure 
that  synthetic  detergents  would  decoui- 
pose  reasonably  quickly  and  completely 
The  failure  of  the  present  detergents  to 
decompose  quickly  or  completely  is  the 
root  of  the  detergent  pollution  problem 
that  is  causing  increasing  concern 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  thla 
problem.  My  concern  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  January  17, 
pages  558-562;  February  11,  pages  2215^ 
2216;  February  21.  dally  Record,  page 
A815;  February  25,  dally  Record,  ptg^ 
A946:  February  28,  daily  Record,  page 
A978;  February  27,  daily  Record,  page 
A1020;  February  28.  daily  Record,  page 
A1060;  March  7,  page  2861;  March  11. 
dally  Record,  page  A 1300;  and  March  25! 
daily  Record,  page  A1701. 

Members  of  the  other  body  have  also 
taken  action  to  deal  with  the  detergent 
problem.  Legislation  similar  to  mine 
was  Introduced  by  Senator  MrrcALr,  of 
Montana,  on  March  19  (S.  1118).  and  by 
Senator  Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  with 
Senators  McIntyrb,  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin  as  cosponsors. 
on  March  25  (S.  1183). 

BTKONO     BUPt\J«f     POa     RJl.     4ST1 

Many  of  the  citizens  who  have  taken 
the  time  to  write  letters  of  thanks  and  to 
offer  their  aid  have  experienced  one  of 
the  problems  that  HR.  4571  will  meet,  a 
foaming  head  on  their  glass  of  drinking 
water.  Alkyl  benzene  sulfonate — ABS— 
the  basic  ingredient  of  most  of  today's 
so-called  hard  detergents,  travels  for 
remarkable  distances  In  the  ground, 
polluting  wells  as  it  goes. 

Many  other  citizens,  I  am  siu'e,  were 
motivated  by  the  distress  that  they  and 
all  of  us  feel  when  we  see  a  beautiful 
ix>nd  or  stream  made  ugly  by  foam. 

Scientists  and  physicians  have  written 
about  their  concern  over  the  possible 
long-term  effects  of  continued  Ingestion 
of  ABS.  In  addition,  the  presence  of 
ABS  has  other  undesirable  effects  on  oar 
drinking  water  supply.  Research  by  two 
scientists.  Beverly  White  Miller  and  Sis- 
ter Mary  Raphael,  both  professors  of 
chemistry  and  biology  at  Mary  Manse 
College,  Toledo,  has  led  them  to  con- 
clude that  detergents  In  concentrations 
between  0.25  and  10  parts  per  million  ae- 
tuaUy  support  the  growth  of  harmful 
bacteria.  Unfortunately,  concentrations 
in  that  range  are  not  uncommon  in 
ground  waters  and  streanos  in  this 
country. 
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There  is  also  some  evid&acc  that  the 
presence  of  detergents  In  ground  water 
facilitates  the  entry  of  intestinal  viruses 
into  drinking  water  supplies.  This  drives 
another  nail  in  the  cof&n  for  the  "deter- 
gent foam  is  good  for  you"  campaign 
which  tried  to  portray  detergents  as  a 
usefiil  indicator  of  the  presence  of  other 
pollution.  We  should  as  readily  be 
thai^ful  for  lipstick  on  our  cup  in  a 
restaurant. 

DrrSBCKNTS    are    HARMTtn.   TO    WATOUJn: 

Support  from  sportsmen  and  conser- 
vation groups  stems  not  only  from  the 
esthetic  outrage  at  finding  a  favorite 
fishing  stream  buried  in  billows  of  suds 
but  from  concern  over  the  effect  of  the 
detergents  on  waterlife.  ABS  is  cer- 
tainly toxic  to  some  species  of  fish  at 
levels  of  3.5  parts  per  million  or  more. 
At  times  of  low  stream  flow,  at  the  out- 
flow pipes  of  sewage  treatment  plants 
and  at  the  discharge  points  for  waste 
water  from  coounerclal  laundries  aiKl 
other  facilities  using  large  quantities  of 
detergents,  such  concentrations  are  now 
occurring.  The  result  may  not  be  fish 
kills  but  rather  the  departure  of  the  fish 
from  the  threatening,  polluted  waters. 

Detergent  pollution  levels  of  0.6  parts 
per  million — far  lower  than  the  level 
known  to  be  necessary  to  harm  fish — are 
toxic  to  eggs  and  larvae  of  bivalves. 
This  was  an  important  consideration  in 
the  decision  of  the  Maryland  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Conomission  to  impose 
antidetergent  pollution  regulations  that 
would  help  pirotect  the  important  shell- 
fish Industry  in  that  State. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  layer  of 
detergent  foam  on  the  water's  surface 
interferes  with  the  natural  purification 
ot  the  stream  to  the  detriment  of 
aequatic  life  as  well  as  human  users  of 
the  water. 

Mimlcipallties  have  backed  H.R.  4571 
as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the  costly  and 
vexing  problems  "hard"  detergents  are 
causing  in  sewage  treatment  plants  and 
water  works.  ABS  interferes  seriously 
with  the  treatment  of  sewage.  It  puts 
added  burdens  on  local  taxpayers  by  re- 
quiring extra  efforts  to  beat  down  moun- 
tains of  foam  and  to  clean  off  the  slip- 
pery slime  that  covers  the  plant  when 
grease -laden  foam  Is  blown  about. 

DXTXSCXNT  IMOnSTmT  BaCIMS  CAMTAXCM  OF  PRZSS 
ACENTRT    AGAINST    H.a.    «S7i 

However,  all  this  support  has  stirred 
the  oligarchs  of  the  detergent  industry. 
They  have  sent  forth  teams  of  press 
agents  In  a  campaign  against  legislation 
to  eliminate  detergent  pollution. 

According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the 
anti-anti -detergent  pollution  campaign 
came  into  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin  at 
least  twice  last  month.  AikI  on  the  sec- 
ond occasion,  there  vere  two  teams  in 
the  State  at  once,  according  to  a  report 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

The  purveyors  of  soft  soap  about 
"hard"  detergents  have  been  representa- 
tives of  Procter  k  Gamble,  Lever  Bros, 
and  the  Soap  li  Detergent  Association. 
The  third  giant  of  the  Industry,  Colgate 
Palmolive,  has  indicated  to  me  their  gen- 
eral support  for  H.R.  4571.  Mr.  ^^eaker, 
I  want  now  to  hall  thou  for  their  public 
spirited  positton. 
cnc 537 


But  the  other  leaders  of  the  detergent 
Industry  have  taken  a  quite  different 
position  and  I  think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  entitled  to  an  answer 
to  their  press  agent's  allegations. 

First.  Legislation  Is  needed.  The  in- 
dustry claims  that  banning  "hard"  sjm- 
thetic  detergents  is  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary  because  the  industry  itself 
is  voluntarily  bending  every  effort  to 
produce  a  more  degradable  detergent. 

This  Is  fine  and  if  it  is  true,  the  ban 
should  not  bother  the  companies  in  the 
least;  but  if  it  is  not  true,  the  law  will  be 
there  to  serve  the  public  need. 

The  Industry  has  objected  that  the 
legislation  would  be  "premature."  But 
E.  Scott  Pattlson,  technical  division 
manager  of  the  Soap  &  Detergent  As- 
sociation, told  a  Wisconsin  State  Senate 
committee  last  month  that  the  industry 
would  have  a  degradable  detergent  ready 
for  mass  distribution  by  the  end  of  1965. 
This  is  a  mere  6  months  later  than  the 
effective  date  of  H.R.  4571. 

But  significantly,  no  one  has  pledged 
that  the  industry  will  switch  entirely  to 
the  superior  detergent  when  it  becomes 
available,  especially  if  it  is  initially  some- 
what more  expensive  than  the  ABS- 
based  product.  The  economics  of  the 
situation  may  be  such  that  H.R.  4571  will 
be  needed  to  assure  the  prompt  and 
complete  elimination  of  detergent  pollu- 
tion even  after  a  decomposable  detergent 
is  perfected.  Imposition  of  a  deadline 
would  spur  the  industry's  alleged  efforts 
to  get  a  decomposable  product  on  the 
market. 

Second.  The  industry  spending  for  re- 
search is  nothing  to  brag  about.  The  de- 
tergent industry  spokesmen  campaign- 
ing against  regulatory  legislation  have 
made  much  of  the  claim  that  the  Indus- 
try is  spending  (5  mlUion  yearly  for  re- 
search to  develop  a  decomposable  deter- 
gent. 

This  is  praiseworthy,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
But  the  Industry  Is  far  more  notable  for 
its  efforts  to  convince  people  how  fine 
their  present  products  are  than  for  Its 
efforts  to  develop  new  ones  in  the  public 
interest.  The  $5  million  spent  by  the 
entire  industry  for  research  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  $138  million  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  in  the  Forbes 
magazine  of  February  15,  1963,  Procter 
&  Gamble  alone  is  spending  on  ad- 
vertising. I  would  estimate  that  the 
st>ending  for  research  is  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  spending  for  ad- 
vertising. In  the  light  of  the  industry's 
grave  responsibility  in  this  matter,  its 
press  agents  should  stop  crowing  about 
the  relatively  paltry  amount  that  It  Is 
devoting  to  research. 

Third.  The  industry  should  emulate, 
not  belittle,  the  West  German  decom- 
posable detergents.  While  German  in- 
dustry is  readying  its  production  facili- 
ties to  comply  by  October  1964.  with  a 
law  similar  to  HJl.  4571,  the  detergent 
industry  in  America  is  sneering  at  the 
decomposable  detergents  developed  by 
the  Germans.  J.  P.  Weaver  of  Procter 
&  Gamble  told  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
last  month  that  the  German  detergents 
are  "dusty,  harsh  to  the  skin,  and 
costly." 

Pattison  was  quoted  as  "warning"  that 
tremendous    problems    remain    to    be 


solved  before  a  decomposable  detergent 
can  be  produced  In  this  country. 

While  Procter  li  Gamble  was  busy  be- 
littling the  German  accomplishment,  it 
was  equally  busy  in  Grermany  building 
a  large  detergent  plant  at  Worms.  The 
problem  of  biodegradabiUty  should  not 
bother  Procter  li  Gamble  Gjn.b.H.  from 
a  technical  standpoint,  the  reporter  for 
Chemical  Week  observexl  in  his  March  30 
article  on  Procter  &  Gamble's  new  over- 
sea plants.  Procter  ti  Gamble  GjnJ}.H. 
will  presumably  use  the  detergent  raw 
material  of  which  Procter  It  Gamble. 
U.SA..  spoke  so  harshly. 

I  suppose,  however,  that  Procter  & 
Gamble  Om.bJI.  will  conduct  a  massive 
advertising  campaign  to  convince  con- 
svuners  that  their  German  product  is 
"99  and  44/100  percent  pure '  and  "oh, 
so  mild." 

The  industry  pretends  that  the  de- 
tergent pollution  problem  has  been 
exaggerated.  But  what  has  been  exag- 
gerated is  the  difficulty  of  doing  some- 
thing about  "hard"  detergents.  The 
West  German  activity  at  Condea 
Petrochemie  Gjn.b.H.  at  Ch«nische 
Werke  Huels  and  at  Rheinpreussen 
Gm.b.H.  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  mar- 
ket within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  a 
detergent  that  will  meet  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  decomposabillty  and  clean  equally 
well. 

Fourth.  The  industry  stifles  criticism 
with  money.  Although  there  is  con- 
siderable criticism  of  the  effects  of  de- 
tergents, the  outcry  has  been  muffled  by 
the  diligence  of  the  izxlustry  in  passing 
out  study  grants.  The  pattern  seems  to 
be  this:  Step  one,  a  significant  group 
becomes  actively  concerned  with  the  de- 
tergent pollution  problem  and  nears  the 
point  of  recommending  remedial  action. 
Step  two,  the  industry  sends  in  paid 
obscurantists  who  confuse  the  issue  as 
much  as  possible.  Step  three,  the  in- 
dustry offers  a  grant  for  a  long,  thorough 
study  to  clarify  the  issue.  Result:  The 
group  is  silenced  for  a  good  long  while 
and  the  Industry  goes  its  way.  Wis- 
consin papers  recently  reported  the 
grant  of  $15,000  by  the  Soap  li  Detergent 
Association  to  share  in  a  $32,000  study  in 
my  own  State.  I  understand  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  other  "study 
grants"  by  the  association  or  individual  -^ 
companies.  ^■ 

TKK    INDUSTRY    STAND    IS    DISAPPOlMTINC 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  disappointed 
by  the  attitude  of  the  companies  oppos- 
ing H.R.  4571.  That  bill  provides  a 
means  of  protecting  the  public  without 
putting  the  industry  in  a  straitjacket  or 
im];>osing  unfair  binxlens.  The  setting 
of  standards  is  left  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  who  can 
take  Into  account  the  status  of  technical 
and  scientific  developments  in  his  de- 
cision. I  believe  ample  time  is  allowed 
for  conversion  to  the  decomposable 
product. 

HJl.  4571.  of  course,  will  not  solve  the 
entire  water  pollution  problem  or  even 
end  all  the  foaming  In  our  watcrwajrs. 
But  it  will  deal  with  one  source  of  pollu- 
tion and  reduce  the  total  by  ttmt  much. 
It  provides  a  definite  step  toward  the 
clean,  pure  water  thst  we  need  In  this 
country,  now  and  in  the  future. 
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COLONIALIST  EXPLOITERS 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DekwinsxiI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
May  6  Issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Olobe-Dem- 
ocrat  that  briefly  and  accurately  tells  a 
story  that  has  worldwide  Implications. 

I  especially  direct  this  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  State  Department  officials 
and  our  officials  of  the  United  Nations. 
May  I  also  at  this  time  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  of  House  Resolutions  14 
and  15  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood]  and  I  have  offered 

for  the  creation  of  a  bipartisan  special 

House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
that  could  effectively  develop  and  reveal 
to  the  world  Information  such  as  is 
briefly  touched  on  in  this  editorial. 

COLONIAUST     EXPLOrrEKS 

For  every  exploitation  of  a  colony  that  took 
place  decades  ago,  the  West  has  been  damned 
tenfold  by  enemy  and  friend  alike. 

But  any  Western  sins  against  backward 
people  blanch  Into  obscurity  at  a  glimpse  of 
the  magnitude  of  modern  Soviet  exploitation 
of  Its  huge  colonial  empire  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

One  method  the  Soviet  plunderers  employ 
is  to  overcharge  their  satellites  for  the  goods 
they  get  from  Russia  and  to  tuiderpay  the 
satellites  for  the  products  they  sell  the  So- 
viets. 

Through  this  practice  in  1961.  Russia 
cheated  its  six  Eiiropean  satellites  out  of 
more  than  tl.SOO  million.  The  total  from 
1955  to  1961  exceeds  $6,300  million. 

These  flgxires  were  arrived  at  by  an  anal- 
ysis of  statistics  released  by  the  Soviets 
themselves.  Alexander  Kutt,  an  Estonian 
economist,  put  this  price  tag  on  the  massive 
Soviet  exploitation.  He  simply  compared  the 
prices  which  the  Soviet  Union  received  and 
paid  for  exports  and  Imports  in  Its  trade 
with  Western  Europe  with  those  in  Its  trade 
with  Eastern  Europe. 

The  countries,  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Rimiania  and  Poland, 
were  overcharged  9939  million  for  their  Im- 
ports In  1961  and  underpaid  9394  million  for 
their  exports  to  Russia.  A  net  take  for  the 
Russians  of  more  than  91,300  million. 

This  plundering  of  the  once  free  states  of 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  crime  that  ought  not  to 
go  unnoticed  among  the  Western-baiting 
regimes,  whose  shrUl  cries  of  colonialism 
have  long  bored  the  reasonable  delegates  in 
UJJ.  Chambers. 


CHOICE   BECOMING   CLEAR:    GOLD- 
WATER   IN   1964 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 

'hS.i-.  Af=tTTBItCX3^  Kir.  Spestker,  it  is 
becominer  more  appaxent  each   day   that 

tbe  RepubUcan  nominee  lor  President 

will  be  Senator  Baut  Ooldwatkr.    The 


six>ntaneous  support  which  he  has  re- 
ceived throughout  the  country  is  a  mod- 
em political  phenomenon.  Operating 
without  the  usual  buildup  accorded  the 
liberal  candidates,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  nonetheless  become  more  and 
more  the  favorite  of  Republicans 
throughout  the  country. 

Ekiltorial  comments  from  papers 
throughout  the  Nation  indicate  the  de- 
mand for  a  conservative  candidate  to 
oppose  the  reckless  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and  draw  the  issues 
into  close  focus.  I  Include  three  typical 
editorials  which  point  out  the  feeling 
which  is  becoming  more  manifest  each 
day: 

I  From   the   Cut   Bank   Pioneer   Presa.   May    2, 

19631 

The  Man  Fkom   the  West 

There  Is  a  political  miracle  dally  develop- 
ing in  this  country  that  can  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  on  our  national  future.  The 
emergence  of  Senator  Bakst  Oolowatex,  of 
Arizona  as  a  distinct  presidential  possibility 
and  as  a  menace  to  the  future  power  plans 
of  the  Kennedy  dynasty  Is  an  event  whose 
political  importance  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

The  Ooldwater  boom,  if  such  it  can  be 
called,  is  reaUy  a  phenomenon.  Behind  It 
are  no  groups  of  wealthy  easterners  the  like 
of  whom  scattered  greenbacks  with  a  lavish 
hand  in  Chicago  in  1962,  to  defeat  Taft. 
There  Is  logical  reason  why  a  Senator  from  a 
small  Western  State  should  be  a  candidate: 
no  reason  at  all  save  the  personality  of  Bakxt 

GOLOWATn. 

The  Kennedy  drive  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  3  years  ago  was  no  spontaneous 
eruption  of  popular  will;  It  was  cold-blooded, 
carefully  planned,  cannlly  executed  political 
maneuvering,  well  oiled  with  unlimited  cash. 
Not  so  the  current  Ooldwater  movement. 
No  one  can  place  a  nnger  on  Just  where  It 
started  or  who  is  behind  it.  For  the  past 
several  years  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  ad- 
mired the  Junior  Arizona  Senator.  They  have 
flocked  to  hear  him,  watched  him  on  TV, 
read  his  syndicated  column.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  wishful  thinking  regarding  a 
desire  to  vote  "for  a  man  like  that"  for 
President:  thinking  dismissed  because  there 
has  never  been  a  President  come  from  a 
frontier  Western  State,  far  from  the  centers 
of  population. 

Spontaneously,  in  different  parte  of  the 
country,  theae  thoughts  seem  to  have  crys- 
tallzed  Into  action:  "This  is  ova  country." 
"We  elect  the  President."  "Why  cant  we 
vote  for  the  man  we  want?"  "Are  we  always 
going  to  be  a  nation  of  sheep?"  "To  hell 
with  the  odds,  we're  going  to  elect  the  man 
we  need."  Thus,  the  OoLowATEa  boom  was 
born.  Makes  we  older  people  think  back  to 
1912  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  forced  out  of 
the  OOP  nomination  by  President  Tfcft; 
makes  one  remember  that  day  when  "Teddy" 
announced  "My  hat  Is  in  the  ring"— and 
set  the  country  afire. 

What  is  the  source  of  the  Ooldwates 
strength?  Why,  It  Is  simply  this,  he  stands 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  Jack  Kennedy.  He 
alone  offers  that  clear  contrast  of  conserva- 
tism as  opposed  to  liberalism.  Oou>water 
put  Into  conunonsense  language  the  things 
conservatives  believe:  States  rights,  limited 
government,  private  enterprise,  and  America 
first,  last,  and  always.  Bluntly  stated,  he 
has  nothing  in  common  with  Kennedy. 

There  la  more  to  the  OoLj>^WATn  strength 

than  these  few  Items,  of  course.    The  man 

from  Arizona  1b  critical  of  the  U.N.:  he  is 

skeptic&I  of  foreign  aid:  he  is  in  favor  of 
pJacln^  reaaonabJe  restr&ints  on  tbe  po^ver 
of    organized     labor.       Tbese     are     Issues     on 

Which  greiirooti  America  agree.  He  oppoees 

deficit  spending,  demands  sound  currency. 


wante  more  power  to  go  to  State  and  local 
governments. 

All  these  sound  views  on  public  Issues 
would  go  for  little  were  if  not  for  the  pw 
Bonallty  of  the  man:  Re  Is  a  soldier  and  a 
patriot:  he  has  charm,  grace,  and  good  man- 
ners and,  as  Kilpatrick  of  the  Richmond  New 
Courier  puU  it,  "These  characteristics  are 
contained,  moreover.  In  a  Rhett  Butler  male- 
ness  that  men  find  attractive  and  the  viria 
find  divine." 

The  1964  election  is  a  year  away,  yet  be- 
cause the  entire  country  is  uneasy  and  wor- 
ried, people  are  thinking  ahead.  The  dreary 
prospect  of  a  Kennedy-Rockefeller  campaign 
api}eals  to  no  one;  colossal  In  expenditures 
otherwise  devoid  of  Interest.  Last  week  In 
another  column  we  used  a  short  Tom  An- 
derson quotation  that  applies  here  so  aptly 
we  repeat  It:  "Switching  from  Kennedy  to 
Rockefeller  would  be  like  leaving  the  soiled 
diapers  on  the  baby  and  only  changing  the 
pins." 

GoLowATn,  If  given  the  Republican  nom- 
ination, can  be  elected.  He  U  the  only 
Republican  who  can  be  elected.  And  It  wui 
be  a  campaign  to  remember. 

Given  a  chance,  grassroots  America  would 
go  Joyously  for  OotJiWAm  In  1964.  It  would 
be  a  case  of  average  rural  and  small  town 
Americans  against  the  machine  and  bloc 
votes  of  the  big  cities;  of  the  South  and 
the  West  against  the  concentrated  and  con- 
trolled minority  groups  of  the  populous  cen- 
ters; of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small 
donations  against  the  power  of  intrenched 
wealth:  of  amateur  workers  by  the  thoiisand 
competing  with  the  paid  professlonaU  of 
the  most  powerful  pollUcal  nuichlne  in  VS. 
history. 

Tou  can  more  or  less  forget  the  partisan 
party  labels.  They  are  merely  the  vehicles 
in  which  the  candidates  ride.  No  longer  is 
It  Republican  versus  Democrats.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
New  Frontier.  With  Goldwatxx  as  the 
nominee,  the  traditionally  Democratic  South 
would  give  him  at  least  100  electoral  votes 
and  millions  of  Jeffersonlan  Democrats  the 
country  over  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
oust  the  dynasty  bent  on  national  surrender. 

It  would  be  a  campaign.  Not  Republican 
versus  Democrat,  but  at  long  l-'.st.  conserva- 
tive versus  liberal.  Courage  versus  appease- 
ment. Economy  versus  waste.  Sovereignty 
versus  surrender.  OrassrooU  Amerlcani 
versus  machine-controlled  votes.  A  Joyous, 
enthusiastic,  ripenortlng  campaign  with 
America  first,  last,  and  always. 


[From  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  May  1,  1963 1 
Let's  Oo  Wtth  Oolbwatsb 

Come  on.  Basbt,  quit  being  coy. 

Why  don't  you  toss  your  Arizona  Stetson 
right  Into  the  middle  of  the  Republican  ring 
and  run  for  President?  Win  or  lose  you 
can   help  the  country. 

The  country  needs  an  alternative  to  the 
devouring  moloch  of  ever-bigger  Oovern- 
ment.  It  needs  a  clear-cut  choice  between 
a  high  degree  of  individual  freedom  and 
the  progressive  loss  of  that  freedom.  It 
needs  an  option  of  destinations,  not  merely 
parallel  highways  to  the  police  state. 

The  misnamed  Liberals  are  quick  to  assure 
Republicans  that  If  they  adopt  any  course 
except  "me-toolsm"  they  will  lose.  And  by 
following  this  advice  too  often  the  Repub- 
licans have  slipped  Into  a  chronic  minority 
party. 

They  now  control  only  a  third  of  the 
seats  in  the  US.  Cojigress  and  the  gover- 
norships of  only  17  of  the  fiO  States.  They 
have  compromised  and  amended  their  prin- 
ciples until  no  one  knows  Just  what  they 

Stand  for.   In  many  caMs  they  have  merely 

offered  to  do  as  amateurs  «rtiat  Ibe  profas- 
Rionals  Are  aXr«a<ly  doioK  to  t-rke  country. 
No   wonder   that   party   is   In   trouble. 

But  the  very  nUnm  of  the  Republlcto 

Party  presents  its  great  opportunity.     If  you 


are  desperate  enough  you  can  afford  to  be 
bold.  There  oomes  a  time  when  there's  no 
profit  in  timidity.  As  Marshal  Poch  said  at 
tj^c  Battle  of  the  Mame:  "My  right  Is  driven 
jj^.  My  left  has  vanished.  My  center  Is 
{ji^  pressed.  The  situation  Is  excellent.  I 
»lll  stuck  at  once." 

If  the  Republican  Party  hopes  to  preserve 
the  Nation  from  being  tnissed  In  a  straight- 
jacket  by  power-hungry  rulers  it  had  better 
quit  trying  to  outpromias  the  promlsers. 
Tou  can't  lick  at  i^veawayi  the  boys  who 
gtem  to  think  that  moft  of  the  national 
wealth  should  be  funneled  into  Washington 
to  be  redistributed  at  their  pleasure. 

The  Republican  Party  can  only  stand  on 
broad  principles.  But  these  principles,  prop- 
erly stated,  can  make  sense  to  a  lot  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  now  hopelessly  confused. 

We  dont  know  whether  a  party  standing 
on  those  principles  can  win  In  '64.  But 
wete  pretty  darned  cure  that  if  the  Repub- 
lican Party  doesn't  stand  boldly  against  the 
bureaucratic  bearhugs  which  are  crushing 
tu  with  love.  It  won't  win  in  '«4,  "68  or  ever. 

RepublicHns    should    examine    their    early 

history.     Because  a  man  named  Lincoln 

stood  on  principle  he  was  defeated  for  the 
Senate  in  1858.  And  because  he  still  stood 
on  principle  he  was  elected  President  in  1860. 
Tbs  party  rose  because  It  presented  a  clear 
alternative  to  the  confusion  of  the  Demo- 
crats a  century  ago.  When  have  the  Demo- 
crats been  more  confused  than  now? 

We  like  Bakkt  Ooldwatsx  because  he  rep- 
resents an  alternative.  He  has  been  too 
■nart  to  take  advice  frocn  people  who  never 
vote  Republican  anyway.  He  denies  the 
progresslveness  of  progressive  tyranny.  He 
li,  as  be  titled  his  book,  a  Conservative  with 
k  conscience. 

Whether  such  a  candidate  would  win  or 
loee.  he  would  draw  together  the  forces  that 
fear  and  hate  Big  Brotherism,  and  in  that 
new  unity  there  would  be  power  to  slow 
or  halt  this  menace.  These  forces  are  now 
scattered  and  leaderiess.  Itii  time  to  give 
tbem  a  banner  they  can  follow. 

Come  on,  BAsar,  get  Into  the  race  with  both 
feet — and  fists. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald,  May  5.  196S] 

OOP   Can    Makk   Its   Tastb  Test   WrrH    an 

UNDiLtma  OoLDWATva 

Vtrwa    ON   TH«    NSWS 

Some  distinguished  but  poorly  advised  Re- 
publicans are  quietly  putting  forward  Oov. 
Oeorge  Romney.  of  Michigan,  as  their  1964 
presidential  candidate. 

The  group  is  said  to  Include  Oeneral  Eisen- 
hower. Leonard  W.  Hall,  a  former  OOP  na- 
tional chairman,  and  J.  CUflord  Folger.  the 
party's  principal  money  raiser  in  1960. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  story. 
"Republican  sources  report  that  Romney  is 
hopeful  of  winning  the  nomination  •  •  • 
but  is  unwUling  to  appear  to  be  seeking  it." 

And  some  cynics  say  that  Hall  and  Polger 
are  reaUy  committed  to  Dick  Nixon,  but  hope 
Bomney  wiU  gain  enough  national  attention 
to  subtract  support  from  both  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Basbt  Oolowatek. 

There  may  be  some  basis  for  this  reported 
Strategy,  since  the  ways  of  politics  sre  de- 
vious when  the  stakes  are  high.  But  I  really 
don't  know.  Certainly,  Elsenlxiwer  would 
not  knowingly  be  a  party  to  any  such  artifice. 
mcKioAM  CAM  u>as 

However,  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  the 
Bomney.for-Presldent  backing  Is  sincere  or 
Is  only  a  device  to  have  the  GOP  turn  again 
to  Dick  Nlzon  In  1004.  the  movetnent  does 
a  distinct  dlaa«i-Tlce  to  Michigan's  able  Oov- 

ernor  and  the  people  of  hit  State. 

Romney   was  elected   In   1062.     He   took 

olB(7«  iQ  t.b«  -VTAlce  oT  jsaair^  tlian  a  decade 
or   mUo-ule.    eompIlc«i«ecl    by    labor's    donotna- 

tton  Of  foniMr  Oov.  O.  Mennen  WiUlame  and 


I  itubbon.  unprofFHilfe  Republican  ma. 

jorlty  In  the  State  ls^»dature. 


MlcHlganls  flnaiuslal  woes  made  national 
headlines.  Industry  began  to  look  up<m  the 
Wolverine  State  as  "a  bad  place  to  do  busi- 
ness." In  some  Instances,  the  State's  plight 
was  exaggerated  but  there  was  enough 
substance  In  the  charges  to  make  them  stick. 

As  the  leading  figure  in  the  fight  to  give 
Michigan  a  new  constitution,  Oeorge  Rom- 
ney was  effective  and  persuasive. 

Since  his  election,  the  Governor  has  shown 
unusual  administrative  talents.  The  chaotic 
condition  of  the  State's  finances  is  being 
corrected.  Romney  works  well  with  the 
legislature. 

Citizens  of  Michigan  trust  Governor  Rom- 
ney. He  Is  articulate,  energetic  and  a 
crusader  for  good  government. 

He  could  be  Presidential  timber. 

A    START.    BUT 

Having  said  this,  I  pray  that  George 
Ronuiey  will  not  be  persuaded  or  conned 
into  believing  that  he  is  the  man  to  take 
on  J.F.K.  In  1964. 

First  things  visually  come  first,  and  there 
Is   a  job  to  be  done   In   Michigan.     Homney 

has  made  a  splendid  start  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, only  a  start. 

The  national  attention  that  Romney  is 
getting  could  turn  a  lesser  man's  head.  Flat- 
tery— mixed  with  sincere  and  well  deserved 
tributes — Is  a  powerful  potion. 

Still.  Governor  Romney  has  a  contract 
with  the  people  of  Michigan  to  change  the 
State's  imiage.  This,  he  is  doing.  But  the 
task  Is  far  from  completion. 

If  Michigsn  gets  the  notion  that  Romney 
is  being  carried  away  by  higher  political 
ambitions,  bis  motives  will  be  questioned 
and  his  programs  are  certain  to  be  seriously 
damaged. 

As  one  who  admires  Romney  and  also  has 
a  vital  interest  in  Michigan's  growth  and  de- 
velopment, I  suggest  that  Oeorge  can  do 
much  more  for  his  State  and  his  own  polit- 
ical future  by  staying  on  the  Job  he  said  be 
wanted,  and  to  wlUch  he  was  elected. 

MOBX  ON  POLmCS 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  discover- 
ing that  being  the  front  runner  for  the  Re- 
pubUcan  presidential  nomination  has  Its  dis- 
advantages. 

When  1 ,200  newspaper  publishers  and  their 
guests  gathered  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  ball- 
room to  hear  "Rocky"  at  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 
vertising banquet,  they  were  prepared  for  a 
topflight  performance. 

Unhappily,  the  Governor  laid  a  large-sized 
egg.  Though  his  speech  did  not  lack  sub- 
stance. Rocky 's  delivery  was  dreary  and 
uninspired. 

As  the  lady  sitting  next  to  me  said  with  a 
wink,  "He  must  have  his  mind  on  other 
matters." 

A  CINCINNATI  DUO 

Last  Monday,  Rockefeller  addressed  a  $100- 
a-plate  Republican  dinner  In  Cincinnati. 
One  of  my  trusted  spies  in  the  Queen  City 
reports  that  "Rockefeller  came  to  Cincin- 
nati with  one  appfuvnt  ptu'pose :  to  sell  him- 
self to  the  Taft  Republicans." 

And  then  he  added:  "The  general  con- 
clusion of  politicians  and  reporters  pres- 
ent was  that  the  Taft  Republicans  didn't 
buy. 

"He  had  a  big  turnout,  the  crowd  was  cor- 
dial but  by  no  standards  was  It  epthuslastlc. 
Former  President  Elsenhower  was  here  2 
years  ago  and  got  a  rousing  welcome.  Last 
yefu-.  Senator  Ooldwatsx  came  and  shook 
the  rafters. 

"Against  those  two  sparkling  performances. 
Rockefeller's  was  Oat. 

"He  told  the  crowd  what  they  wanted  to 

hear — fiscal    responsibility.    Kennedy    bun- 

Kllng.     Individual     liberty,     expansion     of     prl- 
▼ate     ent.ei  px  Lse.      and     more      Jobs but.     tbe 

telling  of  It  WM  dull. 

"The  Taft  Republlcani  felt  that  this  was 

especially  designed  for  them.    One  said,  after 


the  speech,  'He's  all  things  to  all  men.    ThlM 
is  not  the  way  be  talks  in  New  York.' 

"Rockefeller  was  interrupted  by  polite  ap- 
plause half  a  dozen  times  in  his  speech,  but 
it  was  not  sustained  or  wild  applause.  This 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  receptions  given 
Ooldwater  and  Elsenhower. 

HK'S    NO    MATCH 

What's  happened  to  Rocky? 

I  have  heard  him  talk  on  three  or  four 
occasions  when  he  was  quite  good. 

Perhaps  the  combination  of  liquor  license 
scandals  In  New  Tork,  an  unpopular  tax  pro- 
gram, the  charges  which  forced  the  OOP 
State  chairman  to  resign,  and  his  personal 
afTairs  are  getting  him  down. 

In  any  event,  Rocky's  usual  bounce  is  lack- 
ing, and,  on  the  basis  of  his  last  two 
speeches,  he  would  be  no  match  for  Kennedy 
in  a  hard-hitting  campaign. 

barst's  backing 

Which,  once  again,  brings  up  the  subject 
of  Bakrt  Gou>water. 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  on  "CBS  Re- 
ports," Coltimnlst  Walter  Llppmann  con- 
firmed the  views  expressed  earlier  in  "The 
Publisher's  Notebook";  namely,  that  a  Ken- 
nedy-Uockefeller  race  would  give  the  voters 
little  real  choice  l>ecau6e  no  real  philosophi- 
cal differences  exist  between  them. 

Llppmann  thought,  as  I  do,  that  if  the 
Republicans  really  want  to  test  the  Issues, 
they  should  nominate  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

As  I  said  last  week,  "It  would  be  stimulat- 
ing, for  a  change,  to  have  some  real  issues  in 
a  Presidential  campaign  and  most  beneficial 
to  the  country  to  hear  them  discussed." 

In  a  poll  of  Ohio  Republican  county 
chairmen,  taken  by  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal, 37  percent  were  for  OoLDWATra  as  against 
30  percent  for  Rockefeller.  Significantly, 
some  of  the  chairmen  favoring  Goldwater 
are  from  the  State's  most  populous  counties. 

One  poll  does  not  constitute  a  trend,  but 
OoLDWATEB's  stock  is  rising  rapidly  among 
the  conservatively  oriented  voters. 

WEIX,    WHT    NOT? 

Could  Ooldwater  win?  Could  any  Repub- 
lican beat  Kennedy? 

This  I  doubt,  providing  the  country  is  still 
prosperous  in  1964,  and  Kennedy  isn't  taking 
the  worst  of  it  from  Comrade  Khrushchev. 

But    until    someone    such    as    Ooldwater 
heads  the  Republican  ticket,  the  conservative  , 
strength  in  this  country  will  never  be  tested. 

Why  should  the  Republicans,  basically  the 
conservative  party,  fear  to  try  It? 


CANYONLANDS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  tn  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  into  Uie  record  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  Senate  a  state- 
ment pertaining  to  the  proposed  Canyon- 
lands  National  Park,  surrounding  the 
confluence  of  the  Colorado  and  Green 
Rivers  in  ITtati  whidi  together  constitute 

the  wildest  river  In  the  United  States 

and  some  of  IKe  most  fantastic  wonders 

or    xvstture    to    t»e    fotuacl    «uny-wrl»ere    In    t.tie 

world. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 

[>endins  legislation  to  the  people  of  all 
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jflsennower  spenaing   oy   nacai  years—  study  by  the  American  Law  Division  of  of "^i;:; J,^'in"T,7riJi'.;ri;rr*t.r'^'"""'* 

July  1.   1952.  through  June  30.  1960-  the   Library  of  Congress  supports   the  jJoStTJ^r        ^""'•^'''"°°  to  grant  «.- 

which  indicates  the  f oUcwing :  view  that  a  congressional  act  la  required  Reference  la  made  to  your  request  ot  Apru 

j^'"*^"  to  authorize  a  conversion  of  the  Capitol  is,  1»«3.  inquiring  whetber.  In  view  of  p{^ 

tZ^ — - fl7  M7  Theater  in  Washington,  D.C..  to  office  "c  Law  137  (8»th  Cong,.  44  stat.  298).  m. 

:l^ - —     M^  space.     The     National     Press     Building  thcrlzlng    construcUon    of    the    Press   Chib 

1958 ■■■■     6e'224  Corp..  owner  of   the  Capitol   Theater  in  ^"•;,*''"K  to  a  height  of  140  feet,  the  DUrtrict 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  ^.^  the  oistnct  or  coiumb:a.  has  announced  li:TJ'l':.^Tmr r^' ^rSiS'J^.'^^:^ 

1958 71.  sea  that  rising  costs  and  taxes  make  it  ncc-  conversion  of  the  Caplt^  Theater  intoSS 

1959 —     80,342  essary    to   convert    the    theater   to   store  space  or  would  this  require  an  act  of  Ccm- 

1960 le,  S39  and  office  space.  gresa.      You   enclosed   a   letter   from   Saul  E 

_.       ,                                                   ^-  Last  fall,  to  Its  great  credit,  the  Com-  nogers,  attorney  at  law,  680  Fifth  Avenue 

xotai 009. 4ee  n^ntee   on    the   District   of   Columbia  of  New   York,   N.Y..   which    states   his  opinion 

However,  the  same  tabulation  shows  the    House    of    Representatives    shep-  ^^^\  ■"  ^^  °'  Congre«  la  required  and  in 

Kennedy  spending— also  by  fiscal  years—  herded    through    the    House    without    a  fn-  ^^h'k^^'^I^^L     'If-l^^w!!'"''^  *•"* 

July  1.  1960,  through  June  30,  1964.  which  dissenting  vote  a  bill  to  save  the  Capitol  J^^\^or^\uZit^^j^^?^ 

indicates   the  following — even  allowing  Theater  which  I  cosponsored.    I  have  Tariance   requested.     Both  the   letter  u4 

for  use  of  his  own  "estimates"  for  1963  now  introduced  a  revised  measure.  H.R.  the  dipping  are  retximed  herewith.    You 

and  1964.  5613.   which    has   broad   citizen   support.  parUcularly    desire    to    be    informed   of   tb« 

Million  Faced  with  a  similar  crisis  regarding  argiimenu   which   might   be  made  support- 

1961--^ -  81. 515  Carnegie  Hall  In  New  York  City  the  citi-  '"8  *^*  proposition  that  a  congressional  act 

1962 87,787  zens  there  acted  In  t'me  and  successfully  *'  required. 

1963  (estimated) 94,311  ^    ...              .    niltiirnl    farllltv    for  ""^^  proposition  that  a  congreaslonal  act 

1964  (estimated) 98.802  fave«    «'"»»'    ^^»'    .       XT.,^    laciiliy    lOr  j,   requU^d   to  authorlae   conversion   of  ths 

themselves  and  their  children.     Leader-  capitoi  Theater  to  office  space  would  seaa 

This  totals,  for  4  years,  to  1362,415  ship  in  the  drive  to  save  Carnegie  Hall  to  be  reaaonably  argvuble  along  the  follow- 

million.  was  undertaken  by  Isaac  Stem  and  other  inclines: 

When  the  final  figures  are  in  for  ac-  leading  artists,  and  Mayor  Robert  Wag-  in  i9io  the  Congress  of  the  United  states 

tual  spending,  instead  of  the  "estimated"  ner.  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  and  Mrs.  P»«»«<*  "»•  *«*  o'  June  i.  i9io  (88  stat.  463) 

figures  for  1963  and  1964  it  will  be  much,  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  f5^  ■^.  *°."^l*lf  ,**"*  w.*'***^°i  ^'J?*'***"**  ^ 

much  more.  At  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  the  'iL^fSoS      S!fit''ho-™^Lt;*"' 

.»,  ^   .      ,    ,                   ,     .    ,  i      i,          ,    J,  ••           » 1        .       Iw      »-r  i.        t    .r^   tt             M  wirough  6— ♦09).    The  act,  however,  was  more 

Not  bad  for  an  administration  dedi-  Mona  Lisa  in   the  National  Gallery  of  than  a  muttt  height  regulation,  aithougii  it 

cated  to  "moving  ahead."  Art  President  Kennedy  said :  dealt  mainly  in  terms  of  height.    That  u  to 

My  same  tabulation  shows  that  in  35  I  want  to  make  clear  that  grateful  as  we  say  It  required  various  amounts  of  Hre-proof 

Republican    administrations,    there    has  are  'or  this  painting,  we  win  continue  to  construction  for  certain  types  of  btilldingi. 

been  a  net  increase  in  the  national  debt  P"«»  »»»•*<»  with  the  effort  to  develop  an  not  only  because  of  their  height  but  because 

of  $16,086  million.     Whereas  in  26  Dem-  ^dependent  artlsUc  force  and  power  of  our  of  the  use.  te..  business  biiUdings  (sec.  2); 

vr<  «  u.v/uw  uuAAiuu.      TTucK^oo,  xxa  ^u  j.#cui  ^^^  hotcls.    apartment    bouses,    and    tenement 

ocratic  years,  there  was  a  net  increase  houses.  haUs  with  a  s«aung  capacity  ox  mors 

of  the  national  debt  of  $271,832  millioiL  There  are.  of  course,  many  things  such  than  soo  and  even  theaters  (sec.  3) ;  buslneH 

This  same  tally  shows  the  percentage  an  independent  artistic  force  of  our  own  and  conunerciai  streets  and  residence  streets. 

for  Republicans  for  the  national  debt  to  could  do.  but  certainly  there  is  nothing  (sec.  5).  etc.    in  other  words  they  were  actu- 

be  5.6  percent,  and  that  for  the  Demo-  which  would  pay  quicker  and  richer  cul-  »"y  <J«*"ng  with  fire  !•  f?ty  and  u«e  in  terms 

crats  to  be  94.4  peroent.  tural  dividends  than  saving  the  Capitol  °^^22^  ^^S^s"  VJ'l  ^^o^'^VI^n 

It  also  shows  the  interest  burden  for  J^^'^  ^  ^Sf *^^i°"' .« '^.i^  J.  ^°^  *^t.   No.    1382    (the'confertnc*  report)). 

Republicans  to  be  $502  million,  whereas  that  President  Kennedy  will  add  his  own  m  doing  this  the  Cor.gre£s  placed  an  overall 

the  interest  burden  for  the  Democrats  great  leadership  in  the  drive  to  save  the  height  lumution  on  buildings  on  buaineas 

was  $8.46  billion.  Capitol  Theater  for  the  benefit  of  the  streets  or  avenues  as  follows  (sec.  6) : 

To  close  I  would  like  to  quote  Thomas  People  of  this  Nation.  The  Interest  in  "No  building  shall  be  erected,  altered  or 
Jefferson-lclaimed  as  the  mentor  of  the  the  arts  of  the  theater  was  never  higher  ™'!:^,*"  *7 J^^^^.^'^*^  ""l*^  Vk,!!!!,^ 
Democratic  Partv— who  had  this  to  sav  than  It  Is  today,  for  we  are  in  the  midst  **f  °°«  hundred  and  thirty  feet  on  a  bu^n«s 
j-»cmui.rauu  r-arwy  wno  naa  uiis  so  say  _.„fi„T,oi  „,,i>?»^i  «»,^i«..<««  „«^  ki-  street  or  avenue  as  the  same  la  now  or  here- 
about criticism:  Of  a  national  cuj^ural  explosion,  and  his  ^^  ^^   ^   x^^t^nj   designated   except 

He  who  fears  criticism  is  hopeless.     If  our  l^aaersnip    m    tniS   matter    WOtUd    have  ( north  aide  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  Ut 

cause  Is  right,  be  not  afraid  of  criticism,  ad-  Kreat  national  support.  to  16th  Street*— 160  feet) . 

vocate  It,  expoxmd  It.  and  If  need  be.  fight  Here  in  theDtstllct  of  Columbia  many  In  1920  by  the  act  of  March  1.  1920  (41 

for  It.     Critics  always  have  been  and  always  of  our  theaters  have  been  destroyed  for  stat.   600) ,  an   act   to  regulate   the  height. 

will  be,  but  to  the  strong  minded  they  are  a      parking    lot     and    Other    purposes the  *'**■  *"**  ""•  °'  building^  In  the  District  of 

help   rather   than   a   hindrance.     Take  your  Shubert.   and    the   Columblar— and    CVen  ^^^^^^  "<»   ^  «a^*«  »  Zoning  ConunU- 

part  m  life's  stage  and  play  your  part  to  the  ^^^   rt\u.   administration   Is  movlne  to  ■*°°  ""*  '"  °"'"  purpoee.  (D.C.  Code  fr- 

end.  ^"^   ^^^  aominisiranon   la   movmg   to  41a).  .t  seq,  a  aonlng  system  was  instituted 

destroy  the  Belasco  Theater  and  replace  m  the  District  "to  protect  the  public  health. 

So  perhaps  instead  of  "naggers"  we  It  with  a  pseudo  early  American  en-  sscura  the  public  aafety  and  to  protect  prop- 
should  more  properly  be  called  "helpers."  trance  to  a  wholly  modem  building.  It  erty."  ThU  act  authorized  the  Zoning  Com- 
But  whatever  we  are  called — we  do  not  Is  also  moving  to  destroy  the  Washing-  misaion  to  divide  the  District  up  into 
propose  to  cast  aside  our  oonvlctioos  or  ton  Civic  Auditorium  In  order  to  <M**rtcts  and  to  issue  soning  regulations 
our  integrity  to  help  push  the  United  straighten  a  minor  roadway.  therefor  it  «tM  not  however,  authoriw  tb« 
States  further  down  the  road  to  national  Surely  the  arts  which,  as  President  S°S^SJS^  m^e^^LSrSi^e."^^^^^^ 
bankruptcy  for  the  convenience  of  eco-  Elsenhower  once  said,  "make  our  civil-  uons  of  the  1910  act.  aupra,  or  to  issus 
nomic  theorists.  ization    endure    and    flotulsh"    deserve  regulations  governing  buildings'  to  t>e  erected 
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ing  the  height  and  area  of  buildings  tnere- 
after  to  be  erected  or  altered  therein  and 
the  purposes  for  which  buildings  and 
premises  therein  may  t)e  used:  Provided.  That 
such  regulations  may  differ  in  the  various 
dUtricts:  Provided  further.  That  the  per- 
mluibl*  height  of  buildings  in  any  district 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  height  of 
building  now  authorised  upon  any  street  In 
any  part  of  that  district  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  1.  1910.  and  amendments 
thereto,  regulating  the  height  of  buildings 
in  the  District  o€  Columbia." 

Not  only  was  such  power  not  given  to  the 
Zoning  Commission  but  the  act  of  1910, 
•upra.  was  not  repealed.  Its  limiting  pro- 
vUlons  were  left  In  force,  even  down  to  the 
present  time  (see  D.C.  Code  6-401  through 
6-409). 

Subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  the  1920 

set,  supra.  I.e.,  In  1926.  the  Congress  made  a 
special  exception  to  the  1910  act  by  enacting 
the  act  of  AprU  10.  1936  (44  Stat.  398,  ch. 
150).  an  act  to  amend  an  act  regulating  the 
height  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, approved  June  1.  1910.  In  the  following 
terms : 

•That  an  act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate 
Uie  height  of  buildings  In  the  District  of 
Columbia*,  approved  June  1.  1910.  be,  and 
It  Is  hereby,  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  5  ot  said  Act  the  following 
proviso: 

"And  further  provided.  That  the  building 
to  be  erected  on  lota  813.  814.  and  820.  in 
square  354,  located  on  th«  southeast  comer 
of  Fourteenth  and  P  Streets  northwest,  be 
permltt«d  to  be  erected  to  a  height  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
F  Street  curb." 

The  Congress.  a«  Is  evident,  did  not  amend 
the  1930  Zoning  Commission  Act  to  give  the 
Commission  authority  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  construction  of  specific  kinds  of  build- 
ings atK>ve  the  height  limitations  of  the  1910 
act.  In  fact,  as  noted,  supra  in  the  1920 
act.  those  limitations  were  specifically  im- 
poeed  upon  the  Commission,  and  remained 
so.  The  Congress,  having  reserved  to  Itself 
In  the  1910  act  decisions  with  respect  the 
types,  kinds,  locations  and  other  matters 
relating  to  buildings  to  be  constructed  above 
those  height  limitations,  was  in  legal  effect, 
here,  making  such  a  decision  with  reference 
to  the  specific  building,  the  National  Press 
Club  Building,  to  be  erected  on  the  comer 
of  14th  and  P  Streets  NW.  Even  with  respect 
to  this  particular  building,  Congress  was  not 
merely  making  a  height  decision.  It  con- 
sidered the  effect  of  light  or  air  on  surround- 
ing property,  stating  in  part  (H.  Rept.  No. 
691.  69th  Cong.,  p.  1)  : 

And  we  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  in  any 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  June 
1.  1910.  providing  for  a  zoning  commission, 
as  the  additional  height  will  in  no  way  shut 
off  light  or  air  from  the  surrounding  prop- 
erty. 

Although  the  committee's  statement  re- 
specting the  Zoning  Commission  Act  was  In 
error,  since  the  Conuolsslon  was  established 
by  the  Act  of  1020,  the  Congress,  here,  was 
making  Its  own  eonlng  decision  respecting 
light  and  air  with  respect  to  that  specific 
building. 
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architectural  aspects  of  the  building,  Its 
relationship  to  the  "sky  line"  and  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  light,  and  air,  and  even 
the  width  of  the  surrounding  streets.  It 
stated  that  the  "plans"  provided  for  the 
auditorium,  etc..  and  thus,  it  is  evident  that 
the  cominittee  was  aware  of  the  content  of 
the  proposed  building,  i.e.,  stores,  theater, 
offices  and  club.  Nothing  appears,  in  either 
the  act,  the  reports  of  the  committees,  or 
elsewhere,  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  share  Its  Jurisdiction,  over  build- 
ings, exceeding  the  limitations  of  the  1910 
act.  with  the  Zoning  Commission  or  anyone 
else. 

FlnRlly.  the  act  of  June  20,  1938,  52  Stat- 
ute 797.  providing  for  the  zoning  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  regulation  of  the 
location,  height,  bulk  and  uses  of  buildings 
and  other  structures  and  of  the  uses  of  land 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes.  (D.C.  Code  5-420  et  seq.)  which 
created  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment  and 
Increased  zoning  powers,  did  not  confer  upon 
the  Zoning  Commission  or  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Adjustment  any  additional  powers 
respecting  situations  covered  by  the  1910  act. 
Here  too,  the  matters  covered  by  the  earlier 
act  were  placed  beyond  their  reach.  Section 
6  of  the  1938  act  specifically  provides  (see 
also  DC.  Code  5-418)  : 

"The  permissible  height  of  buildings  in 
any  district  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
height  of  buildings  now  authorized  upon  any 
street  in  any  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  1,  1910, 
and  amendments  thereto,  regulating  the 
height  of  buUdlngs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Nor  did  the  repeals  section  of  the  act  (sec. 
15)  reach  the  1910  act.  It  repealed  the  Zon- 
ing Act  of  1920,  supra.  In  part  and  any  laws 
in  confilct  with  the  provisions  of  the  1938 
act.  Further,  nothing  appears  in  the  act. 
the  Committee  Reports  (H.  Rept.  No.  2418, 
75th  Cong.;  8.  Rept.  No.  1962)  as  elsewhere 
that  Congress  Intended  by  the  1938  *ct  to 
pMirt  with  or  share  Ita  Jurisdiction  In  matters 
exceeding  the  limitations  imposed  by  it  in 
the  1910  act. 

(From  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 

May  12, 19631 

End  or  a  Movie  Pai.ace? 

(By  T.W.Tirana) 

"Standing  room  only  inside,"  the  stentori- 
an doorman  with  the  resplendent  blue  and 
gold-braid  uniform  used  to  declare  outside 
the  Capitol  Theater.  The  faithful,  in  a  line 
often  extending  from  P  Street  around  the 
corner  to  14th  Street,  would  wait  their  turn 
patiently,  rain  or  shine.  Eventtially  they 
would  be  admitted  to  a  sanctuary  of  marble 
pillars,  cut-glass  chandeliers,  mirrors,  pol- 
ished brass,  tasseled  velvet  curtains,  plush 
carpets,  fancy  powder  room  with  attend- 
ants, a  platoon  of  deferential  ushers  and.  of 
course,  the  show.  For  a  few  hours,  they 
could  live  in  splendor,  unmindful  of  the  dirty 
dishes  left  tmdone  at  home  or  the  dreary  Job 
awaiting  them  the  next  morning. 

Those  were  the  old  days.  The  Capitol 
doorman,  now  somewhat  bedraggled,  rarely 
announces  these  days  that  the  show  is  sold 
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of  the  theater  which  takes  up  one-third 
of  the  building,  announced  recently  that  It 
planned  to  convert  the  theater  into  store  and 
office  space.  There  was  a  loud  outcry.  Two 
local  groups  offered  to  take  over  the  lease 
the  Loew's  movie  chain  was  ready  to  drop, 
a  Citizen's  Committee  To  Save  the  Capitol 
Theater  was  formed  to  remind  the  corpora- 
tion of  Its  duties  to  the  public,  and  bills 
were  Introduced  In  Congress  to  allow  the 
District  Commissioners  to  run  the  theater. 
In  the  midst  of  the  fiiror,  Loew's  lease  was 
extended  to  July  31. 

Although  the  Capltol  is  in  bad  need  of 
repair,  without  it  there  would  be  no  stage 
large  enough  for  major  ballet,  opera  and 
drama  productions  for  several  seasons.  The 
National  Culture  Center,  still  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  far  from  its  fund-raising  goal, 
could  not  be  bullt-^r  at  least  3  to  6  years. 
Constitution  Hall  is  raitable  only  for  concerts 
and  the  two  remaining  stages,  at  Lisner  Au- 
ditorium and  the  National  Theater,  are  small. 
The  Washington  Coliseum,  built  for  circuses 
and  hockey  games,  might  serve  in  a  pinch. 

"Imagine  Russia  sending  the  Bolshoi  Bal- 
let here  and  our  having  to  say  that  Washing- 
ton can't  play  it — that  Washington  has  no 
theater  large  enough."  says  Sam  Jack  Kauf- 
man, president  of  Mualcian's  Union  Local 
161,  who  used  to  conduct  in  the  pit  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  Press  Building  actually  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  theater.  Desperate  to  get  a  the- 
ater downtown,  movie  magnate  William  Pox 
offered  the  Press  Club,  now  majority  stock- 
holder In  the  Press  Building  Corp.,  $500,000 
cash  for  the  first  and  25th  years'  rent  if  the 
club  would  build  a  theater  In  Ita  proposed 
building.  With  Ita  finances  taken  care  of. 
the  Press  Club  proceeded  with  the  building. 
During  the  depression,  when  Mr.  Pox  ran 
Into  trouble.  Loew's  took  over  the  lease. 

The  Capitol,  called  tiie  Fox  until  1933.  was 
designed  by  C.  W.  and  George  L.  Rapp  of 
Chicago,  noted  movie  palace  architecta.  Al- 
though not  as  gaudy  or  grotesque  as  some  of 
the  other  movie  palaces  built  In  the  1920's. 
the  Capltol.  with  Ita  Imitation  Moorish - 
Hispanic  theme,  was  considered  the  best 
theater  south  of  New  York.  It  has  a  stage 
100  by  32  feet,  a  Wurlitzer  organ,  an  orches- 
tra pit  which  rises  to  stage  level,  and  seata 
for  3.342  fans. 

Despite  our  nostalgic  memories  of  the 
roaring  twenties,  public  entertalnmenta  then 
we/e  few.  Only  1  family  in  10  had  a  oar,  and 
there  was  no  Little  League,  mass  bowling  or 
television.  For  lack  otf  things  to  do  and 
places  to  go,  pec^le  went  to  the  movies — 
religiously.  They  tisually  set  aside  1  day  a 
week  for  the  picture  show,  caring  more  about 
going  to  the  movies  than  watching  a  particu- 
lar film:  going  to  the  movies  was  an 
adventure. 

Class  lines  were  more  rigid  in  those  days 
than  these,  and  the  great  moviegoing  public 
was  fascinated  with  the  lives  of  the  rich. 
Hollywood,  having  discovered  this  early, 
played  the  rags  to  riches  theme  for  ail  it  was 
worth.  The  movie  palaces  helped,  providing 
the  setting  for  a  total  escape  from  reality. 

The  grand  opening  of  the  Pox,  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1927,  was  attended  by  President  and 
Mrs.  Coolldge  and  much  of  the  Cabinet  and 
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diplomatic  corps.  A  SO-plece  orcliestra 
played  "Tbe  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Tlien 
tbe  ctutalns  opened,  and  there  on  the  screen 
wa«  Fort  McHenry,  lit  by  flafthes  of  artillery 
fire,  and  Francis  Soott  Key,  watching  the 
flag  that  was  still  there.  There  were 
choruses,  ballet,  a  newsreel  and  finally  the 
movie.  "Paid  To  Love,"  In  which  the  crown 
prince  of  a  small  European  country  falls  In 
love  with  a  cabaret  entertainer,  marries  her 
and.  as  a  reward,  obtains  a  large  loan  for  his 
kingdom  from  an  American  banker. 

All  the  stars  who  made  the  circuit  stopped 
at  the  Capitol  at  one  time  or  another.  They 
included  Judy  Garland,  Betty  Hutton,  Mickey 
Rooney.  Red  Skelton.  Arthur  Godfrey,  Danny 
Kaye.  and  F^ank  Sinatra.  There  were  also 
the  big  name  band  leaders — Vincent  Lopez, 
Ted  Lewis,  Glenn  Miller,  Ben  Bernle.  Tommy 
Dorsey.  Benny  Goodman,  and  Spike  Jones, 
who  holds  tbe  theater  attendance  record  of 
65.000  for  1  week.  Toward  the  end,  though, 
entertainers  began  asking  the  theater  man- 
agement for  the  same  pay  they  were  getting 
from  television  and  that  did  it. 

The  small  movie  theaters  with  low  over- 
heads came  Into  their  own  after  World  War 
II.  The  movie  palaces  began  collapsing,  mak- 
ing way  for  ofllce  buUdlngs  and  parking  lots. 
Gone  are  the  Roxy  in  New  York,  the  plushest 
of  the  palaces,  with  6.214  seats;  the  Fox  in 
San  Francisco;  the  Paramount  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Mastbaum  in  Philadelphia.  One  ex- 
ception Is  the  Metropolitan  in  Boston,  which 
has  been  restored. 

Were  the  Capitol  to  follow  the  trend,  says 
Sol  HuTOk,  international  theatrical  entrepre- 
neur and  a  prejudiced  observer,  it  would  be 
one  of  "the  greatest  catastrophes  Washington 
could  face."  Mr.  Hurok  says  the  demand  for 
theater  is  such  that  practically  every  show 
he  brings  here  Is  a  sellout.  He  adds  that  he 
could  guarantee  keeping  the  Capitol  going  26 
weeks  of  the  year  all  by  himself. 

The  English  Royal  Ballet  was  the  first 
fatality.  Scheduled  to  play  here  May  24 
through  26,  it  had  to  be  rerouted  to  Boston 
because  the  Loew's  management  was  not  sure 
last  winter  how  long  it  would  have  the  thea- 
ter. The  last  live  performance  was  put  on 
March  1,  by  Allan  Sherman,  the  comedian. 
Albert  F.  Adams,  manager  of  the  National 
Press  Building  and  secretary  of  the  corpwra- 
tion.  says.  "Certainly  we  have  no  fight  with 
culture.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  call  upon 
this  one  corporation  to  subsidize  the  fine  arts 
In  Washington." 

Knox  Banner,  executive  director  of  Down- 
town Progress,  a  nonprofit  group  formed  by 
businessmen,  adds,  "We  regret  losing  any 
kind  of  theater  downtown,  but  the  owners 
shouldn't  be  reqiiired  to  continue  to  operate 
at  a  loss  for  the  public  good." 

The  Press  Building  corporation  Is  heavily 
In  debt.  At  the  expiration  of  Its  yearly  lease 
last  September  30.  Loew's  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion In  its  rent,  which  had  been  about 
•172,000.  The  corporation  replied  that  this 
was  not  leaslble.  Two  Washington  groups 
were  Interested  in  picking  up  Loew's  lease 
when  the  corporation,  with  preliminary  bids 
on  converting  the  theater,  raised  Its  asking 
price  to  about  1265,000  with  a  graranteed  80- 
year  lease.  It  indicated  It  would  prefer  hav- 
ing stores  and  offices  in  the  space. 

Hopes  for  keeping  the  theater  going  lie 
mainly  in  a  bill  introduced  before  Congress 
by  Representative  Wtonall.  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Senator  Bealx,  Republican, 
of  Maryland.  The  bill  would  allow  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  adrlsed  by  a  citizens' 
committee  on  the  arts,  to  Ie«s«  th«  theater 
for  20  years.  AmmgementB  to  pay  for  the 
lease  have  been  left  flexible,  but  •  gnmt 
from  the  proposed  Increased  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  and  a  local  tax  of  not 
.more  than  one  mill  on  each  dollar  have  been 
mentlcHied.  Hearings  on  tbe  bill  are 
Inunlnent. 

Commissioner  Walter  N.  Tobriner  says  that 
although  the  theater  should  be  saved  If  at 
all  possible,  a  separate  Federal  grant  rather 


any  local  funds  should  be  used.  "There  are 
too  many  other  priorities,"  he  says.  Wash- 
ington Is  presently  spending  $M,100,  not 
including  Recreation  Department  staff  sal- 
aries, on  the  arts — the  National  Symphony, 
the  Watergate  concerts,  opera  and  ballet. 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  ts  spending  practically  the 
same  amoxmt,  t23,120,  on  the  arts,  and  Bal- 
timore spends  more  than  94  million  a  year. 

Two  local  groups  have  offered  to  take  over 
the  Capitol  lease,  starting  at  the  flgrure  Loew's 
was  paying.  Both  groups  believe  that  bs  re- 
building much  of  the  theater,  by  brining 
In  a  combination  of  top  movies  and  theater, 
and  by  cutting  the  overhead,  which  they 
think  would  be  easy  with  a  local  manage- 
ment, they  could  Oil  more  seats  and  make 
the  Capitol  pay. 

Don  King,  owner  of  the  new  Town  Theater, 
who  Is  one  of  the  bidders,  notes  that  more 
than  9  zninion  people  visited  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  last  year.  Many  of  these 
people  could  be  added  to  the  Capitol's  regular 
patrons,  he  thinks.  Patrick  Hayes,  who  with 
Fred  Burke  and  Marvin  Goldman,  operators 
of  the  K-B  Theatera.  forms  the  second  group, 
believes  he  would  have  no  trouble  bringing 
in  foreign  productions  like  the  Bolshol,  musi- 
cals from  the  New  York  City  Center,  Strat- 
ford Shakespearean  shows  and  stars  like 
Victor  Borge,  Maurice  ChevaUer,  Bob  Hope 
and  Harry  Belafonte. 

Some  observers  believe  that  if  the  Press 
Building  corporation  starts  converting  the 
theater  Into  stores  and  oflloes.  It  will  find 
the   cost    much    higher    than    It   anticipates. 

Six  Stories  would  have  to  be  cleared  out, 
without  disturbing  seven  stories  above  them 
and  all  this  on  one  of  the  biBlect  streets  In 
Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  Involved  In 
taking  over  the  theater  and  running  it  at  a 
profit  Is  incalculable.  A  new  management 
would  have  no  way  of  telling,  for  instance, 
whether  It  could  get  Loew's  seats  at  a  reason- 
able price  or  whether  It  would  have  to  buy 
new  seats  at  MO  each.  Meanwhile,  the  fate 
of  the  Capitol,  and  whether  for  several  sea- 
sons there  will  be  any  large  theater  produc- 
tions In  Washington,  hangs  In  the  balance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  OMrmbled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Board")  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
owner  of  the  Capitol  Theater,  at  1326  F 
Street  Northwest,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, in  order  to  assure  that  the  Capitol 
Theater  shall  continue  to  be  available  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twenty  years  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  presentation  of  outstanding 
programs  including  motion  plctiues.  This 
agreement  shall  include  an  option  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  to  renew  for  a  like  period 
of  time.  Subject  to  the  agreement  entered 
Into  between  the  Board  and  the  ownef  of 
the  Capitol  Theater,  the  Board  Is  authorized 
to  rent  such  theater  for  such  purp>osefl  as  the 
presentation  of  outstanding  programs  in- 
cluding motion  pictiuvs  upon  such  terms  as 
the  Board  may  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  established  a  coon- 
mlttee  which  shall  be  known  as  the  "Cttl- 
sens  Committee  on  the  Arts"  to  be  cocnposed 
of  twenty-five  members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  President  of  the  Board,  who  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Cltlaens  Committee 
on  the  Arts; 

(2)  the  Superintendent  of  the  Recreation 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  shall  be  executlv*  secretary  ooordlnator: 
axMl 

(8)  twenty-three  well-quallfled  Judges  of 
the  arts  to  be  appointe«-  by  the  Board. 
The  Cltlaens  Committee  on  the  Arts  shall 
advise  and  assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
the  proTlalona  of  this  Act.  and  advlaa  and 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  any  other 
art  activities  which  the  Board  may  under- 


take or  assist.  In  making  appoAntments  to 
the  Cltiaens  Conimlttee  on  the  Arts  uadw 
clause  (S)  c€  this  section,  the  Board  Bhau 
give  special  consideration  to  individuals 
reconunended  for  such  appointment  by  ar* 
organizations  and  aaaoctattons.  and  educa- 
tional inftltutlons,  or  other  instltutlaaa 
with  art  programs,  in  tlie  District  of  Cohun 
bla. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  (I)  The  Board  Is  authorised  to 
and  shall  solicit  such  contributions  as  it  maw 
deem  necessary  for  a  special  fund  to  bs 
known  as  the  Commissioners'  Art  Fund  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  wtU 
as  any  other  art  activities  or  programs  which 
the  Board  may  und.rtake  or  assist. 

(2)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  endiac 
June  30.  19«4,  the  Board  shaU  aet  Mids 
azmiially.  from  the  general  fund  of  tbe  Dls. 
trict  of  Coliunbla,  for  contribution  to  the 
Coaunisaloners'  Art  Fund  an  amount,  not 
less  than  1 100,000,  from  the  annual  payment 
by  the  United  States  toward  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap. 
proprlated  for  each  fiscal  year  beglnoing 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  not 
more  than  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  0.001  and  the  amount  of  tax  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  DisUict  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  which, 
together  with  such  contributions  as  may  be 
accepted,  and  such  funds  as  may  be  set  aside 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  the  authority  of  this  section, 
shall  be  known  as  the  Conunlssloners'  Art 
Fund  and  shall  be  used  by  the  Board  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  wall 
as  any  other  art  activities  or  programs  whtcta 
the  Board  may  undertake  or  afslct. 

(c)  Of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
Board  each  fiscal  year  under  this  section,  not 
less  than  975.000  shall  be  used  by  the  Board 
to  assist  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
In  producing  additional  concerts  in  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  such  as  art  festivals  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  and  encouraginf 
yotug  artists,  summer  concerts,  and  chil- 
dren's concerts,  at  such  facilities  as  the  Gar- 
ter Barron  Amphitheater.  th«  fJ^pt^H 
Theater,  and  Con/Ututlon  Hall,  which  addi- 
tional concerts  shall  be  presented  free  ef 
charge,  or  at  such  admission  fees  mm  tfes 
Board  may  determine,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 
residents  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  environs  and 
the  millions  of  tourists  who  visit  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  annually. 

(d)  Of  the  ftmds  made  svallable  to  the 
Board  each  fiscal  year  under  this  secUoD, 
not  less  than  $60,000  shall  be  used  by  the 
Board  to  assist  the  art  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Recreation  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  authorised  by  section 
3  of  arUcle  n  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  Recreation  Board  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  define  Its  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  April  29.  1943.  at 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  aec.  8-210) .  in  the  pres- 
entation of  programs  for  children,  young 
people,  and  others,  and  to  provide  other  cre- 
ative art  progranu  which  stiall  be  made 
available  In  cooperation  with  the  Board  of 
Bducatlon  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  sa 
well  as  those  programs  which  may  be  pro- 
vided in  cooperation  with  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  uk. 
unanimous  conaent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
have  permission  to  sit  during  general 
debate  on  May  15, 16,  and  17. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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IIATSON   NAVIGATION   CO.   STATES 

POUCY  POSITION  ON  THE  ISSUE 

OF    SUBSIDY     IN     THE     HAWAII 

FREIGHT  TRADE 

Ui.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
trom  California  (Mr.  Srzluct]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
BacoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHELUBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
tiring  to  your  attention  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  position  of  the 

Hatson  Navigation  Co.  on  the  issue  of 
subsidy  in  the  Hawaii  freight  trade. 

I  bring  this  statement  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  that 
I  am  chairman  of  the  California  delega- 
tion's subcommittee  on  ships  and  ship- 
building. As  of  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  not  detetmlned  In  my  own  mind 
the  merit  or  possibility  of  a  subsidy  for 
the  domestic  shipping  trade.  However.  I 
feel  the  position  of  this  pioneering  com- 
pany in  the  western  trade  merits  our 
serious  evaluation. 

Matson  Navigation  Co..  the  biggest  VS. 
domestic  nonsubsldized  steamship  line,  has 
taken  a  neutral  stand  on  the  Issue  of  subsidy 
la  the  Hawaii  freight  trade. 

The  question  of  subsidy  for  Hawaii's  ocean 
freight  was  dlscufsed  today  by  the  trade's 
dominant  carrier  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
informational  memos  on  various  subjects 
which  materially  affect  llatson  and  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Matson's  "memo  on  public  affairs"  says 
tbe  company's  position  regarding  the  issue 
of  subsidy,  both  construction  and  operating. 
nderal  or  State.  In  the  Hawaii  freight  trade 
Is  one  of  neutrality — neither  pro  nor  eon. 

The  memo  adds:  As  the  principal  carrier 
la  the  trade.  It  Is  Matson's  fundamental  re- 
iponstbtllty  to  keep  the  total  cost  of  moving 
Hswall's  commerce  at  the  lowest  possible 
Itvel  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  service  snd  a  fair  rettim  to  the 
stockholders  on  their  investment  in  Matson. 
This  responsibility  does  not  inclvide  the  de- 
termination of  who  is  to  pay  this  cost. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  users  of  the 
swlce  pay  directly  for  It  through  freight 
charges.  This  Is  the  normal  way  of  doing 
business.  Under  s  subsidy  arrangement,  part 
of  the  cost  would  be  shlfted.felther  to  the 
taipayers  of  the  State  or  the  Nation. 
Whether  or  not  the  cost  burden  should  be 
shifted  ts  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  be 
decided  by  tbe  public  snd  those  appointed 
or  rtected  to  servs  the  public  Interest. 

If  a  subsidy  were  erer  granted  in  the 
Rswall  trade.  It  Is  anticipated  that  Mstfon 
would  l>e  a  participant  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  carriers. 

Subsidy,  of  course.  Is  appealing  to  rate- 
payers because  It  would  offer  a  meacure  of 
rate  relief  at  other  than  the  ratepayers'  full 
expense.  Ratepayers  know  that  subsidies  are 
paid  to  many  U^S.  shipping  companies  to 
move  goods  In  foreign  commerce.  It  is  not 
illogical  for  them  to  wonder  why  It  should 
not  be  extended  to  include  Hawaii. 

The  basic  question  raised  by  the  Hawaiian 
interest  In  a  Federal  subsidy  is  this:  What, 
if  any.  economic  consideration  should  the 
federal  Ooremment  accord  to  Hawaii  be- 
cause Its  mld-Paclflc  geographical  location 
eRmlnated  the  use  of  two  modern  forma  of 
transportation — rail  and  truck — as  a  con- 
necting link  between  Hawaii  and  the  main- 
land coastlines  of  the  first  48  States?  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  moat  of  these 
States  do  not  benefit  frontj  ocean  transpor- 


tation, the  cheapest  carrier  of  freight  per 
ton-mile  known  to  man. 

The  framers  of  the  UjB.  Constitution  did 
not  envision  the  question  of  noncontlguity, 
and  the  authors  of  the  statehood  bill  were 
not  able  to  examine  all  the  possible  new 
State-Federal  relationships  that  would 
emerge  from  the  fact  of  noncontlguity.  So 
this  basic  question  could  be  restated  as  fol- 
lows: Is  Hawaii's  sea-glrted  economy  bur- 
dened because  it  Is  not  served  directly  by 
the  rail  and  truck  network  of  the  Nation; 
and,  if  so,  is  this  a  Federal  responsibility  for 
which  the  tax  moneys  of  all  the  States 
should  be  spent? 

AN    OBJXCTIVE    VIEW 

An  expert  employed  by  the  State  of  HawaU 
to  study  the  subsidy  question  points  out 

in  his  1962  report  that  most  proposals  sug- 
gesting an  op>eratlng  differential  subsidy  have 
appealed  to  the  so-called  national  maritime 
policy. 

"But."  said  Dr.  John  L.  Hazard,  professor 
of  transportation  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, "the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1836 
was  not  written  with  a  view  to  support  of 
the  noncontiguous  domestic  trades.*  In 
fact.  It  would  reem  to  forbid  It. 

The  policy  objectives  are  general : 

"It  Is  necessary  for  the  national  defense 
and  development  of  Its  foreign  commerce  and 
domestic  commerce  that  the  United  States 
shall  have  a  merchant  marine  (a)  sufficient 
to  carry  its  domestic  water-borne  commerce 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  the  water-borne 
exixjrt  and  Import  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  provide  shipping  serv- 
ice on  all  routes  essential  for  maintaining 
the  fiow  of  stich  domestic  and  foreign  water- 
borne  oomanerce  at  all  times;  (b)  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency; 
(c)  owned  and  operated  under  the  U.S.  flag 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  Insofar  as 
may  be  practicable;  and  (d)  composed  of 
the  best  equipped,  safest,  and  most  suitable 
t3rpes  of  vessels,  constructed  in  the  United 
States  and  manned  with  a  trained  and  efll- 
cient  citizen  personnel.  It  Is  thereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  tlM  United  States 
to  foster  the  development  and  encourag;e  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine.' 

"The  exclusion  of  domestic  contiguous 
trades  from  subsidy  la  specific:  'No  operating- 
differential  subsidy  shall  be  paid  for  the  op- 
eration of  any  vessel  on  a  voyage  on  wiiich 
it  engages  in  coastal  or  intercoastal  trade.' 

"The  status  of  noncontiguous  States  is 
less   certain   •   •    •■>  said   Dr.   Hazard. 

Another  facet  concerning  subsidy  and  do- 
mestic noncontiguous  shipping  is  the  cost 
of  handling  cargo,  which  is  no  small  consid- 
eration In  the  overall  high  operating  costs 
of  the  Hawaii  trade.  There  is  no  subsidy 
for  handling  cargo  in  the  foreign  or  domes- 
tic trade  at  present.  If  cargo  Iiandllng  were 
to  be  subsidized  In  the  domestic  trade,  this 
would  be  a  new  concept  not  present  In  any 
statute  or  trade  of  our  country.  Only  cer- 
tain vessel  costs  are  now  subsidized  In  the 
foreign  trade,  crew  wages  and  subsistence, 
vcsse>  insurance,  and  certain  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

According  to  Dr.  Hazard:  "Matson's  cargo 
handling  costs  in  the  Pacific  service  (about 
two-thirds  of  aU  costs),  for  instance,  are  2V2 
times  per  ton  wliat  they  were  In  1961." 

For  1960.  the  year  Dr.  Hasard  used  for  his 
subsidy  calctilations.  he  noted  that  "only  a 
third  (34  percent)  of  the  cost  Increases  (m- 
curred  by  Matson  in   1959)    occurred  afloat. 


an    area   accessible    to   subsidy,   while    two- 
thirds   (00  percent)    occurred  In  operations 
beyond  the  reach  of  subsidy,  primarily  In  • 
cargo  handling  ashore." 

Dr.  Hazard  noted  in  his  study,*  that  the 
foreign  trade  shipping  ime  recipients  of  sub- 
sidy determine  how  much  of  the  subsidy,  if 
any,  will  be  converted  into  lower  rates. 
"They  do  not  do  this  arbitrarily,"  said  Dr. 
Hazard.  "They  have  worked  under  intense 
cost  pressures  since  the  end  of  World  War  II." 

In  a  major  effort  to  reduce  overall  operat- 
ing costs,  including  the  high  cargo-handling 
cost  burden,  Mat£on  has  been  the  first  U.S. 
11ns  to  effect  a  containerizatlon  system,  the 
first  to  modify  freighters  for  specialized  auto- 
motive and  sugar  hauls,  and  the  first  to 
undertake  computer  programing  of  vessel 
scheduling. 

"Matson,"  declared  Dr.  Hazard.  "Is  def- 
Irltely  the  low-cost  operator  in  both  Hawai- 
ian-mainland (Pacific  coast  and  Oulf- At- 
lantic coast)  trades,  and  lier  agent-owners 
tiave  not  been  making  substantial  retxu-ns 
from  either  ownership  or  agency  operations." 

While  Matson  has  had  to  raise  its  general 
merchandise  rates  several  times  in  recent 
years.  Dr.  Hazard  noted: 

"Hawaii's  ocean  freight  bill  (mainland  and 
interisland)  amounted  to  about  6  percent  of 
island  personal  income  in  1940,  while  the 
mainland  spent  over  9.6  percent  of  its  per- 
sonal income  for  commercial  freight  services 
in  1956.  according  to  one  authority,  and  63 
percent  according  to  another  authority." 

Opponents  of  subsidy  for  the  domestic  off- 
shore trades  may  argue  that  Hawaii's  ocean 
freight  bill  is  lees  than  the  mainland  trans- 
portation freight  bUl  of  other  American  com- 
munities which  are  a  similar  distance  from 
source  of  supply.  For  example,  freight  car- 
ried t>etween  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
iMtween  Seattle  and  Mempiiis,  between  New 
Orleans  and  Philadelphia,  costs  relatively 
more  than  between  San  Francisco  and 
Hawaii.  Many  VS.  oonununltles.  in  fact, 
have  higher  transportation  costs  than 
Hawaii's.  These  mainland  communities  may 
argue  that  subsidy  tar  Hawaii  is  discrimina- 
tory against  their  own  Interests;  that  Hawaii 
does  not  subsidize  r  ny  portion  of  nxainland 
transportation;  and  that  mainland  taxpayers 
are  not  willing  to  subsidize  any  of  HawaU's. 

Supporters  of  subsidy  for  the  domestic  off- 
shore trades  may  argue  that  regardless  of 
land  and  ocean  transportation  cost  compari- 
sons, many  sources  of  supply  are  so  located 
that  both  land  and  ocean  transportation 
costs  must  be  paid. 

These  opposing  viewpoints  present  a  ques- 
tion of  pubUc  policy  which  the  people  must 
decide. 


»A  contrary  view,  however,  was  expressed 
in  "Interlocking  Relationships  In  Hawaii  and 
Public  Regulation  of  Ocean  TranspartaUon" 
by  Dr.  Vernon  A.  Mund.  that:  "A  poUcy  of 
subslrtmng  protected  carriers  is  In  keeping 
with  present  national  merchant  marine 
policy." 

*  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended. 


MANY  MONUMENTS  TO  SAM  G.  SPAL. 

Mr.  KORNEGAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  SxjixivanI 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  I^EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carcdina? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  in 
expressing  soitow  for  tbe  death  of  Mr. 
Sam  O.  Spal,  who  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing employees  of  Coogreas  in  the 
handling  of  technical  legislation. 


«  Subsidy.  "A  Step  TOwvfd  Definition  of  a 
Hawaiian  Shipping  and  Commercial  Policy," 
Bureau  of  Business  Research,  University  of 
Hawaii. 
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Whenever  I  had  to  know  what  was  in 
the  law  or  in  pending  legislation  on 
many  of  the  issues  to  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  I  found  that  a  talk  with  Sam 
Spal  was  certain  to  give  me  the  informa- 
tion I  needed.  He  was  not  only  a  dedi- 
cated researcher  into  the  facts  connected 
with  technical  provisions  of  legislation, 
but  he  considered  it  his  responsibility  to 
make  sure  any  Member  of  Congress  seek- 
ing information  on  any  point  with  which 
he  was  familiar  received  all  of  the  facts 
which  would  be  helpful  to  that  Member. 
.  In  other  words,  Sam  Spal  was  not  a  pro- 
ponent of  a  point  of  view  when  helping 
us  on  legislation  but  an  objective  re- 
searcher in  the  highest  traditions  of  con- 
gressional staff  service. 

As  a  result,  many  monuments  to  his 
memory  can  be  found  in  the  Statutes  at 
Large  of  the  United  States,  in  the  United 
States  Code,  in  the  legislative  reports 
filed  with  the  House,  and  in  the  docu- 
mentation and  research  material  which 
appeared  in  the  Congrsssional  Record 
in  connection  with  major  legislative  is- 
sues handled  for  the  committee  by  Mr. 
Spal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor  of  numer- 
ous bills  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  during 
the  past  10  years,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  changes  in  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  I  was  deeply  indebted 
to  Mr.  Spal  for  the  technical  help  he 
often  provided  me,  and  his  courtesy  and 
graciousness  when  I  needed  some  speci- 
fic information.  It  is  therefore  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  me  right  now  that 
he  knew  personally  of  my  high  regard 
and  my  appreciation  for  his  efforts  and 
abUity,  and  also  that  I  had  expressed  my 
regard  publicly,  here  on  the  House  floor, 
last  September,  diulng  consideration  of 
the  drug  control  bill  we  enacted  last  year. 

I  did  not  mention  Mr.  Spal  by  name 
at  that  time.  I  wish  I  had  done  so.  But 
he  knew  I  was  referring  particularly  to 
Sam  Spal,  and  so  did  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  he  served,  and  so  did 
most  Members  of  the  House,  when  I  re- 
ferred, during  my  remarks  on  the  drug 
bill,  to  the  outstanding  staff  work  done 
on  that  legislation  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

The  American  people  are  fortunate  to 

have  had  the  services  of  Sam  Spal — and 
of  others  like  him,  who  work  behind  the 
scenes  in  the  Congress  and  do  the  hard- 
est part  of  the  work  on  legislation,  and 
carry  a  tremendous  burden  of  responsi- 
bility in  drafting  and  shaping  the  laws 
which  affect  the  American  people  in  so 
many  ways.  Every  beneficiary  of  rail- 
road retirement  benefits,  for  instance, 
owes  Sam  Spal  many  debts  of  gratitude : 
so  does  every  American  concerned  about 
the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  medicines 
used  in  treating  the  sick;  so  does  every 
American  who  believes  in  good  govern- 
ment and  in  laws  intended  to  Improve 
the  health  and  safety  and  well-being 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 


TARIFF   ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Ohio  (Mr.  AsblstI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  amend 
section  526  of  the  Tariff  Act  to  include 
protection  for  the  valid  design  and 
copyright  patents  of  American  producers 
against  piracy  by  imported  competition. 

The  problem  of  design  piracy  in  do- 
mestic industry  has  been  a  cause  of 
great  concern,  and  legislation  is  pend- 
ing to  amend  the  patent  laws  to  help 
take  care  of  this  matter.  But.  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  piracy  by  foreign 
producers  is  greatly  needed.  The  pro- 
posal which  I  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  here  today  offers  a  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Fortunately,  outright  and  complete 
piracy  does  not  occur  often ;  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  caused  by  simulated  designs 
or  close  copies  of  domestic  products. 
Becaiise  of  the  time  consvuned  by  patent 
litigation  and  because  of  its  great  ex- 
E>ense.  American  producers,  and  In  par- 
ticular small  businesses,  find  it  difficult 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  competi- 
tive infringement  of  copied  designs  from 
abroad.  Usually  the  entrance  of  such 
copied  products  into  the  country  is  not 
noticed  by  the  U.S.  producer  until  they 
are  on  the  open  market,  after  the  dam- 
age is  already  being  done.  Under  the 
Tariff  Act.  section  526  already  provides 
the  necessary  protection  for  registered 
trademarks;  my  amendment,  which 
would  prohibit  the  importation  of  these 
simulated  designs,  asks  only  the  same, 
rightful  protection  for  design  patents 
and  copyrights. 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  will  in  no  way 
impinge  upK>n  the  administration's  trade 
expansion  program,  nor  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  ethical  foreign  producers  and  im- 
porters. It  does  not  touch  on  trade  be- 
tween other  nations,  and  it  is  in  line 
with  the  provisions  of  article  XX-I-(d> 
of  GATT  giving  protection  to  patents, 
trademarks,  and  copyrights. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  con- 
cerns only  articles  covered  by  a  reg- 
istered valid  design  patent  or  copyright, 
and  should  have  no  adverse  effect  on 

fair  and  ethical  import  trade;  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  guard  the  interests 
of  the  American  producer's  patent  and 
copyright  privileges. 


TAX  REVISIONS  TO  BENEFIT  SMALL 
BUSINESS  AND  PROMOTE  OUR 
NATION'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  KORNEOAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  EvinsI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
the  effect  of  the  President's  proposed 


tax  revisions  on  small  business  has  been 
of  much  interest  and  importance  On 
March  15.  I  addressed  letters  to  th# 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Attorney  General  request* 
ing  their  opinions  concerning  certain 
aspects  of  the  proposed  tax  revisions 

I  have  recently  received  replies  from 
Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Mr 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach.  Deputy  At 
torney  General,  presenting  their  official 
views  on  the  proposed  tax  program 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  pointed  out 
that  the  proposed  tax  revisions  which 
would  do  away  with  the  multiple  cor- 
poration  exemptions  on  corporation 
taxes  would  be  of  significant  benefit  to 
small  business  and  would  put  them  In  a 
better  competitive  position. 

It  is  felt  that  the  proposed  tax  re- 
visions  will  give  more  immediate  relief 
to  small  business  than  any  other  seg- 
ment of  our  economy.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  this  matter  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  I  think  it  proper 
that  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  opinions  of  these  very  au- 
thoritative sources  concerning  this  as- 
pect of  tax  revisions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  the  copies 
of  the  letters  representing  the  views  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Justice  Department  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  this  pofnt : 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington.  DC.  April  5. 19«3. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  E^ins. 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Buti- 
Tiesa,  House  of  Representatives.  Wash' 
ington,  D.C. 

DcAX  Congressman  Evins:  I  received  your 
letter  of  March  15.  1963.  requesting  my  viewi 
regarding :  ( l )  The  effect  on  competition  ot 
the  present  law  concerning  surtax  exemp- 
tions: and  (2)  the  effect  on  competition  <rf 
the  President's  proposal  If  it  is  enacted. 

Questions  relaUng  to  corporate  tax  rmtss 
are  complex.  There  Is  no  doubt,  hoverer. 
that  any  given  corporate  tax  rate  structura 
Is  related  closely  to  competition  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Any  corporate  Ux  policy 
which  encourages  the  entrance  into  eco- 
nomic activity  of  new  firms  and  the  ratloosl 
growth  of  existing  small  business  will.  In  the 
first  instance,  strengthen  the  compeUUre 
forces  in  our  economy.  Competitive  forces. 
in  turn,  stimulate  economic  growth  and  in- 
sure that  ito  frulU  wUl  be  fairly  distributed. 

Economic  growth,  in  turn,  creates  a  more 

favorable  environment  for  the  entrance  of 
new  arms  and  the  sound  growth  of  existing 
small  business.  The  unhappy  experience  of 
past  recessions  teaches  the  Importance  at 
economic  growth.  Recessionary  forces  cause 
extremely  difficult  conditions  for  small  busi- 
ness? not  only  is  entrance  Into  economic 
activity  by  new  firms  Impeded,  but  the  mor- 
tality rate  of  small  business  Is  high.  A 
corporate  tax  structure  which  encourages 
both  competitive  forces  and  growth,  creates 
a  more  favorable  climate  for  additional  com- 
petitive stimulants. 

The  proposed  tax  program  of  the  President 
which  calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  normal  and 
surtax  rates  on  the  first  $26,000  of  taxable 
income  and  couples  this  reversal  with  a 
single  surtax  exemption  for  multiple  cor- 
porate organizations  is  a  policy  consistent 
with  the  competitive  philosophy.  It  must 
be  stressed  that  any  reversal  of  these  ratss 
without  this  provision  of  a  single  surtax  ex- 
emption could  provide  an  unwholeaome  tax 
inducement  toward  proliferation  of  multiple 
corporation  organizations. 
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•nie  basis  for  aupport  of  the  proposed  tax 
-rop-am  rests.  In  large  measure,  on  its  de- 
jSign  to  eliminate  three  shortcocnlngs  or  in- 
equities In  existing  corporate  tax  legislation. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  Dillon,  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  spelled  out  clearly  the  following  three 
shortcomings:  (1)  that  existing  legislation 
misdirects  benefits  Intended  for  small  busi- 
ness; (2)  that  existing  legislation  may  be 
providing  Incentives  for  the  creation  of  un- 
economic corporate  structures  and  for  the 
eootinulng  proliferation  of  such  corporate 
ctructures  and;  (3)  that  existing  legisla- 
tion may  affect  adversely  competitive  coikM- 
tlons  within  an  Industry  in  that  a  single 
corporate  entity  of  equal  Income  msy  carry 
a  heavier  tax  burden  than  a  competing 
vbolly  owned  subeidlary  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion. I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  pro- 
posed tax  revisions  designed  to  overcome 
tbese  shortcomings. 

With  reference  to  the  first  of  these  short- 
comings, it  is  clear  that  the  mlschanneling 
of  tax  benefits  Intended  for  small  buslneES 
Into  boniises  for  tntermedlste  and  large  busi- 
ness runs  counter  to  both  the  philosophy 
nnderlylng  a  competitive  economy  and  to 
equitable  treatment  In  corporate  tax  rates. 
According  to  the  Treasury  Department's  cal- 
culations this  "bonus"  resulting  from  exist- 
ing multiple  surtax  exemptions  may  be  as 
large  as  an  effective  4a-percent  tax  reduc- 
tion or  savings  In  some  cases.  The  proposed 
legislation,  on  the  other  hand,  wUI  reverse 
this  by  conferring  a  "bonus"  on  smaU  busl- 
neaa  In  the  form  of  a  proportionally  larger 
overall  reduction  in  corporate  tax  rates.  In 
addition,  the  estimated  tax  savings  of  over 
laOO  million  by  the  almost  600.000  small 
corporations  (with  taxable  Incomes  of  $26,000 
or  leas)  should  prove  beneficial. 

The  necessity  for  ellmlnattog  the  second 
shortcoming  u  very  dear,  especially  in  view 
of  the  record  whiidh  shows  that  although 
the  great  majority  of  American  corporations 
do  not  follow  this  practice.  It  la  used  quite 
extensively  by  large  businesses  in  certain 
fields.  Proliferation  of  uneconomic  corpo- 
rate structxires  is  unhealthy  and  unsound. 
ProvUion  for  a  single  surtax  exemption  for 
multiple-corporate  organizations  should 
prevent  any  tendency  for  establishing  or 
maintaining  such  organizations  except  when 
they  are  dictated  by  sound  aconomlc 
reasons. 

With  reference  to  the  third  shortcoming, 
unequal  treatment  of  tax  burdens  of  any 
magnitude  on  firms  of  eqxial  Income  within 
the  same  Industry  distorts  the  competitive 
process.  An  essential  rationale  of  our  com- 
petitive system  is  that  economic  efficiency 
rather  than  special  advantage  determines 
the  outcome  of  the  competitive  race.  Clearly, 
large  multiestabllahment  corporations  are 
not  simply  a  collection  of  small  businesses. 
Their  large  size  confers  upon  them  substan- 
Ual  advantages;  e.g..  they  already  may  enjoy 
the  economies  of  large-scale  operations,  they 
may  have  abundant  retained  earnings  or 
have  ready  access  to  capital  markets,  and 
they  may  engage  In  nationwide  advertising 
and  promotion  campaigns.  Hence,  to  permit 
some  large  businesses  to  enjoy  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  bona  fide  small  ones  circum- 
vents the  intent  of  tax  leglalaUon  designed 
to  promote  new  entry  and  growth  by  small 
businesses  and.  thereby,  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  a  healthy,  competitive  economy. 

In  sum.  I  feci  (1)  that  the  prMent  cor- 
porate tax  provision  allowing  unlimited  exa- 
tax  exemptions  for  multiple  corporation  or- 
ganizations Is  harmful  to  competition  and 
(2)  that  the  prop>osed  tax  revision,  by  cor- 
recting these  inequities,  should  stimulate 
further  the  competitive  forces  In  the  Amer- 
ican economy. 

Sincerely    yours, 

Paul.  B.  Dixon, 

Chairman. 


TJJB.  DipamcxMT  or  Jvsncs. 

OwnCZ  OW  THX  Dbfuit 
Attobmet  OnnoLAi.. 
Washington.  D.C^  April  16, 1963. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  ETIN8, 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dkas  Congrxssman  Evins:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  March  15.  1963.  re- 
questing the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  regarding  the  prc^oeal  in  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  program  for  1963  to  lUnlt  to  one 
the  ntunt>er  of  surtax  exemptions  allowed 
an  affiliated  corporate  group. 

The  $25,000  surtnx  exemption  was  in- 
tended to  help  equalize  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  small  business  and  to  provide  a  tax 
benefit  to  small  business  In  order  to  foster 
its  preservation  and  growth.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  of  June  19.  1936.  first  recom- 
mending this  tax  provision.  President  Roose- 
velt said : 

"It  seems  only  equitable,  therefore,  to  ad- 
Just  our  tax  system  in  accordance  with  eco- 
nomic capacity,  advantage,  and  fact.  The 
smaller  corporations  should  not  carry  bur- 
dens beyond  their  powers;  the  vast  concen- 
trations of  capital  should  be  ready  to  carry 
burdens  commensurate  with  their  powers 
and  their  advantages. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

"Without  such  small  enterprise  our  com- 
petitive economic  society  would  cease.  Size 
begets  monopoly.  Moreover.  In  the  aggre- 
gate these  little  businesses  furnish  the  In- 
dlspenBable  local  basis  for  those  nationwide 
markets  which  alone  can  Insure  the  success 
of  our  mass-production  Industries.  Today 
our  smaller  corporations  are  fighting  not  only 
for  their  own  local  well-being  but  for  that 
fairly  distributed  national  prosperity  which 
makes  large-scale  enterprise  possible." 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
pointed  out,  under  the  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law  multlcorporate  groups  have  been 
able  to  obtain  susbtantlal  reduction  In  their 
effective  tax  rate  by  qualifying  for  multiple 
surtax  exemptions.  This  gives  such  affiliated 
multlcorporate  groups  a  substantial  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  enterprises  having 
equal  Income  but  organized  as  single  corpo- 
rate entitles  and  also  gives  certain  relatively 
large  businesses  the  advantages  of  both  size 
and  large  Income  and  the  tax  benefits  In- 
tended solely  for  small  business. 

The  data  gathered  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment show  that  the  types  of  business  In 
which  the  device  of  multiple  Incorporation 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose  are  principally 
those  engaged  In  various  aspects  of  retailing, 
consumer  services,  personal  finance,  and  real 
estate.  These  are  the  fields  In  which  small 
business  is  principally  engaged  £nd  in  which 
It  has  Its  greatest  opportunities  generally. 

Therefore,  competition  la  Impaired  and 
handicapped  by  the  abuse  wtilch  has  grown 
up  under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Intended  to  aid  small  business  in 
achieving  competitive  equality. 

The  avallablUty  of  the  surtax  exemption  to 
relatively  large  bxisinesses  operating  through 
a  large  number  of  affiliated  and  controlled 
corporations  haa  Impaired  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Etirtax  exemption  and  tended  to  lessen 
competition  In  two  respects.  First,  It  has 
tended  to  frustrate  the  effect  of  the  surtax 
exemption  in  equalizing  the  position  of  small 
business  in  competition  with  chain  atores 
and  other  large  enterprises.  Second.  It  has 
tended  to  give  those  enterprises  which  were 
willing  or  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  loop- 
hole a  more  advantageous  tax  rate  than  other 
business  enterprises  of  similar  alza  and 
Income. 

This  tends  to  distort  the  allocation  of 
capital  resources  by  attracting  capital  to 
those  enterprises  which  have  the  more  favor- 
able tax  rat*.  This  in  turn  gives  such  antar- 
prlsea  a  greater  access  to  capital  on  more 


favorable  terms  which  Increases  their  com- 
petitive advantage.  Thvis.  the  effect  ol  the 
present  law  concerning  surtax  exemptions  is 
to  distort  and  lessen  competition  both  be- 
tween small  business  and  relatively  large 
business  and  l>etween  varloxis  types  of 
middle-sized  and  big  business. 

The  enactment  of  the  Presldmt's  proposal 
with  req>ect  to  surtax  exemptions  would 
avoid  the  abuses  referred  to  here  and  would 
tend  to  achieve  the  original  purposes  of  the 
surtax  exemption.  Thus  the  President's  pro- 
posal would  tend  to  foster  smaU  business  and 
strengthen  its  competitive  position  and 
would  also  help  to  restore  the  competitive 
balance  among  various  enterprises  of  a 
larger  size.  Tills  Department,  therefore, 
favors  this  proposal,  which  (over  a  6-year 
transitional  period)  would  limit  conunonly 
controlled  affiliated  corporate  groups  to  one 
surtax  exemption,  and  believes  that  thjs  pro- 
posal would  aid  In  seciulng  the  objectives 
of  the  antitrust  laws  by  promoting  a  com- 
petitive econooay. 
Sincerely. 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzeitbach, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  He'let  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rodney)  .  for  May  13,  1963.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 

Mr.  GuRNT?  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  Monday.  May  13.  and 
Tuesday.  May  14,  on  account  of  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  trip 
to  Atlantic  Missile  Rstnge  for  Mercury 
MA-9  shot. 

Mr.  Oarbcatz  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Priedel)  ,  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Forrester  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  King  of  California  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Albert)  .  for  15  minutes,  today ;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  30  minutes,  today;   to  revise 

and  extend  his  remaits  and  to  include 

extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pillion  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mathias)  ,  for  1  hour,  on  May  14. 

Mr.  WiDNALt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mathzas)  ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in.  the  Congrkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Shelley. 

(The  following  Mend!>er8  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  Broyhiix  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Lairo. 
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Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Alocr. 

Mr.  Sc'HwmoKL. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoRivxGAT)  and  to  include 
extraneoits  matter:) 

Mr.  FnrMKGAH. 

Mr.  Lanktord  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RooiNO. 


SENATE     BILL     AND    CONCTJRRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

8.874.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  buildings  required  In 
connection  wltn  the  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Mint;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reprint  copies  of  the  conunlttee  print,  87th 
Congress,  entitled  "Part  1  of  Concentration 
Ratios  In  Manufacturing  Industry.  1958"; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Administration. 

S.  Con.  Res.  37.  Conciurent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  a  report  and  hearings  on 
"State  Department  Security"  issued  by  Its 
Internal  Secvu-lty  Subcommittee  during  the 
87th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2842.  An  act  to  amend  section  3238  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

8.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  May  20-26,  1963,  as  National 
Actors'  Equity  Week. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KORNEOAY. '*Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  35  minutes  pjn.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  14,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

786.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Admin- 
istrator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agricult\ire,  transmitting  a 
report  on  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements 
concluded  during  AprU  1963,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  85-138;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 


787.  A  letter  from  tiie  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  the  fliuU  report  relating  to  the 
establlahment  or  development  6t  installa- 
tions and  facilities  required  for  advanced  re- 
search projects,  pursuant  to  section  403, 
Public  Law  86-686:  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

788.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Elmergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program  for  the  period  July  i 
to  Deceml)er  31,  1962,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
520,  79th  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

789.  A  letter  fro|n  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
refNsrt  on  the  progress  of  the  liquidation 
activities  of  the  national  defense,  war  and 
reconversion  activities  of  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  163,  83d  0>ngress.  as  amended,  and 
with  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1967;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

790.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States;  transmitting  a  report 
on  uneconomical  practices  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  employment  service  and  unem- 
ployment compensation  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  Department 
of  Lal}or;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Government 
Operations. 

791.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  a  review  of  the  policies  and  practices  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  regarding  treatment 
of  ternUnal  leave  In  detemalnlng  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  former  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  and  ex-servicemen;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Ck)vemment  Operations. 

792.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transnUttlng  a  draft  of  a  master  con- 
tract, together  with  a  form  of  proposed 
supplemental  agreement  to  be  executed 
thereunder,  relating  to  proposed  drainage  and 
nUnor  construction  work  exceeding  a  total 
cost  of  $200,(X)0  on  the  Wellton-Mohawk  Di- 
vision, Gila  project,  Arizona,  pxuvuant  to  the 
act  of  June  13,  1956  (70  Stat.  274):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interlcn-  and  Insular  Affairs. 

793.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  the  receipt  of  a 
project  proposal  relating  to  the  Jackson  Val- 
ley Irrigation  District  at  lone.  Calif.,  having 
appUed  for  an  Increase  in  its  loan  from 
•1,327.(X)0  to  ea.SVS.OOO,  purstiant  to  section 
10  of  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

794.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  with 
Crater  Lake  Lodge,  Inc.,  Crater  Lake  Na- 
tional Park.  Oreg..  piusuant  to  67  Stat.  271, 
as  amended  by  70  Stat.  643;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

795.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "»  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Robert  L.  Nolan";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

796.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk.  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims,  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  coxirt's  opinion  and  findings  in  the  case 
of  Henry  J.  Krueger.  et  al.  v.  The  United 
States,  congressional  No.  11-64,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  562;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

797.  A  letter  from  the  AdmlnUtrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A 
bill  to  include  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion within  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Code  relating  to  assaults  upon,  and 
homicides  of,  certain  officers  and  employees 
of  the  United  States  as  constituting  a 
crime";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

798.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  en- 


titled "A  bin  to  Implement  the  Agreemeat 
on  the  Importation  of  Educational.  Bclen. 
tiflc,  and  Chiltural  Materials,  opened  tot 
signature  at  Lake  Success  on  November  3% 
I960":  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  m^i^' 

799.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Tir. 
iff  Commission,  transmitting  the  fourth 
supplemental  report  on  the  tariff  cUsslflcs. 
tlon  study,  pursuant  to  the  Tariff  Clasatfics. 
tlon  Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  Wan 
and  Means. 

800.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  ot 
Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  1604 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  regarding  the 
assignment  of  wages  for  Federal  employees" 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

801.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  26,  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  lUustn- 
tlon,  on  a  letter  report  on  Devil  River.  IClch . 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works.  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  July  31.  1957;  to  the  Committee  oo 
Public  Works. 

802.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Clilef 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  datsd 
March  20,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompan3rlng  papers  and  illustrations. 
on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Monhegan  Htr- 
bor.  Maine,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committees  on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  April  as. 
1958.  and  July  16.  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

803.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tlte 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  3,  1963.  submitting  a  report,  together 
With  accompanying  papers  and  an  llluitrt- 
tlon.  on  a  letter  report  on  Popes  Oeek. 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act,  approved  May  17.  1000. 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

804.  A  letter  from  the  Seer  )tary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  fr<  m  the  Ctilef 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  datsd 
March  28,  1963,  submitting  a  re]  ort,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  aiMr  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  a  letter  report  on  the  small-boat 
channel  from  Panacea  to  Apalachee  Bay, 
Fia.,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act,  approved  July  3,  1958.  No  authorla* 
tlon  by  Congress  Is  recommended  as  the  de- 
sired Improvement  has  been  adopted  for  so- 
compllshment  by  the  Chief  of  Englneen 
under  the  provisions  of  section  107  of  the 
1960  River  and  Harbor  Act;  to  the  Conunlttse 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  of  conference 
H.R.  2440.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprlattoiu 
during  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement,  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  naval  vessels  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  289).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  5517.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1963,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
290).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  18.  An  act  to  change  ths 
name  of  Harpers  Ferry  National  Monument 
to  Harpers  Ferry  National  Historical  Park; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  291).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 
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ICr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1162.  A  bill  to  con- 
tolldate  Vlcksburg  National  Military  Park 
and  to  provide  for  certain  adjustments  ne- 
oe^ltated  by  the  Installation  of  a  park  tour 
road,  and  for  other  purpoeea;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  293) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
Qilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  House  Oonctirrent  Resolu- 
tion 61.  Concurrent  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  in  respect  to  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis.  Mo  .  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  293 ) .     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (by  request)  : 
HR  6234.  A  bill  to  amend  section  526  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  merchandise  covered  by  an 
American  copyright  or  design  patent,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  BATTIN: 
HR  6236.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  allow  compensa- 
Uon  to  counsel  assigned  by  the  court  in 
criminal  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRAD^atCAS: 
HR.  6236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  musical  Instruments  sold  to  students 
for  school  use;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 
HR.  6237.  A  bill  to  ijnend  section  603  of 
the    Federal    Property    and    Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ise grants  for  the  collection,  reproduction, 
and    publication     of    documentary     source 
material    significant   to    the    history   of    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  CRIXER: 
H.R  6238    A  bill  to  grant  nonquota  status 
to  any  Immigrant  born   In  an  Independent 
country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere;   to  the 
-  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  6239.  A  bill  to  help  maintain  the  fi- 
nancial solvency  of  the  Federal  Government 
by      reducing      nonessential      expenditures 
through  reduction  in  personnel  in  various 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  at- 
trition, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
HR  6240    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual, 
over  a  5 -year  period,  a  credit  for  social  se- 
curity taxes  paid  by  him;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) : 
HJt.  6241.  A  blU  to  terminate  ail  acreage 
controls,  loans,  and  export  sulwldies  for 
cotton ,  and  to  make  certain  transitional  pay- 
ments to  cotton  producers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GILL: 
HJt  6242.  A    bill    to   provide   for    the  reg- 
;lstratlon  of  contractors  of  migrant  agricul- 
tural workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lal>or. 
By    Mr.    HARRISON: 
R.R.  6243.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  a  certain  tract  of  land  to  the  State 
of  Wyoming;   to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HXALET: 
R.R.  6244.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  162  and 
274  of   the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1964 


relating  to  the  deductibility  of  certain  busl- 
ncM  entertainment,   etc.,   expenses;    to   the 
Conunlttee    on    Ways    and    Means. 
By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

H.R.  6245.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utles  X  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve 
the  programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  so  that 
they  will  more  effectively  encourage  and  as- 
sist blind  Individuals  to  achieve  rehabilita- 
tion and  restoration  to  a  normal,  full,  and 
fruitful  life;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

HR.  6246.  A  bill  relating  to  the  deducti- 
bility of  accrued  vacation  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ur.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin : 

H.R.  6247.  A  bill  relating  to   the  deducti- 
bility of  accrued  vacation  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

H.R.  6248.  A  bill  to   provide  assistance  .to 
certain     States     bordering     the     Mississippi 
River  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  R4«er 
Road;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  NELSKN: 

HJl.  6249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  musical  Instruments  sold  to  students 
for  school  use;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POFF: 

HJt.  6250.  A  bill  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance for  Indigent  defendants  In  criminal 
cases  In  UB.  courts;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8CHWEIKER: 

HJl.  6261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  expenses 
Incunted  for  the  higher  education  of  him- 
self, his  spouse,  and  his  dependents;  to  the 
Comm^tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    TRIMBLE: 

Hit.  6252.  A  bill  authorizing  modification 
of  the  Dardanelle  lock  and  dam  project, 
Arkansas,  with  particular  reference  to  sewer 
facilities  for  the  city  of  RussellvUle,  Ark.; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.  6263.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  de- 
posits of  minerals  in  the  bed  of  the  Red 
River  in  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HJt.  6254.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  granted  to  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses, contingent  upon  acceptance  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Director  of  Airports,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  as  protector  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  to  convey  to 
the  United  States  certain  real  property  now 
used  for  public  airport  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Concurrent  resolution 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  l>e 
requested  to  bring  up  the  Baltic  States  ques- 
tion t>ef<M-e  the  United  Nations  and  that  the 
United  Nations  conduct  free  elections  in 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  under  its  su- 
pervision; to  tJie  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H.  Con.  Res.  164.  Concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  In  respect  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  from  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  166.  Conciurent  resolution  fa- 
voring an  agreement  among  states  of  the 
Near  East  prohibiting  the  production  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  offensive  missiles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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By  Mr. 

H.  Res.  344.  Resolution  favoring  an  agree- 
ment among  states  of  the  Near  East  prohib- 
iting the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
offensive  nUssUes;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  LIBONATI:  House  ResoluUon  No. 
106  as  adopted  in  the  7Sd  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Committee 
on   Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  MenK>rlal  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  tiie  State  of  California,  memorial- 
izing the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  establishment  of  a 
Federal  water  pollution  control  research  fa- 
cility In  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  memorializing  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  requesting  that  favorable  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  bm  HJt.  2332;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  ratifying  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  relating  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  electors;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 

H.R.  6256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Justl 
Bevc;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  6256.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Inga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.\6267.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Constan- 
tlne  Sotoe;  to  the  Cconmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. / 

H.R.^6258.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Steve  and 
Panaglota  Tslpas;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN: 

H  Jl.  6259.  A  bill  for  the'  reUef  of  David 
Hiestand;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HR.  6260.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wal  Chan 
Cheng  Liu;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6261.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Miss  Yer- 
sapetouhl  Darmanian;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLORT: 

H.R.  6262.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dirk  Ruge- 
bregt,  his  wife  Jane  Esther  Rxigebregt,  and 
their  minor  son,  Eduard  George  Rugebregt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  6263.  A    blU    for   the   relief   of    Velia 
Tonionl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8IBAL: 

H.R.  6264.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Palmlerl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  6266.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
Palmlerl;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 

H.R.  6266.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Bettle  J. 
Miller  and  Herman  Floyd  WUUams;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana: 

HR.  6267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lee  R. 
Smith  and  Lee  R.  Smith  m,  his  son;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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May  23 


Remarlu  of  Robert  Taft,  Jr^  to  Vmww 
sity  of  Akron  College  of  Law  Student 
Bar  Association  on  the  Occasion  of 
Uw  Day,  U.SJi^  1963 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
^  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  remarks 
of  the  Honorable  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  to 
University  of  Akron  College  of  Law  Stu- 
dent Bar  Association  on  the  occasion  of 
Law  Day.  U.S-A,.  1963: 

President  Auburn.  Dean  Samad.  faculty, 
and  members  of  the  Student  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Akron  Law  School; 
this  Is  the  sixth  annual  observance  of  Law 
Day  In  the  United  States.  Giving  formal 
recognition  to  this  custom,  the  87th  Con- 
gress in  1961  designated  May  1  of  each  year 
"•  •  •  as  a  special  day  of  celebration  by  the 
American  people  In  appreciation  of  thetr 
liberties  and  reaffirmation  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  of  America;  of  their  re- 
dedlcatlon  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and 
Justice  under  law  In  their  relations  with 
each  other,  as  weU  as  with  other  nations; 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for 
law  that  Is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way 
of  life." 

There  has  been  chosen  for  this  year's  cele- 
bration here  the  theme,  "Law:  Rule  of  Right, 
Not  Might."  In  accordance  with  this  theme, 
I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  on  the  rule  of 
law  here  In  the  United  States  and  some 
threats  that  I  see  to  it  here  at  home,  as 
serloiis  as  those  that  we  aU  know  exist 
throughout  the  world. 

First,  we  should  note  that  even  though 
we  may  be  membws  of  the  legal  profession, 
we  recognize  that  this  Is  not  a  lawyers'  day 
or  any  attempt  to  glamorize  those  engaged 
in  the  legal  profession,  even  though  we  may 
have  soote  special  charges  and  responsibili- 
ties on  that  account.  Rather,  we  celebrate 
the  particularly  crucial  place  In  law  of  the 
past  and  present  In  our  country  and  realize 
that  it  is  essential  to  our  continued  en- 
joyment of  liberty  and  progress.  It  is  cru- 
cial because  our  own  progress  and  the  prog- 
ress of  mankind  have  been  f.jid  continue  to 
be  linked  Inextricably  to  a  recognition  of  the 
Indlvidvial  himian  being  as  the  important 
unit  of  society.  This  la  a  xinique  concept 
within  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlan  heritage,  but 
one  which  may  well  be  the  ultimate  key  to 
success  or  failure  in  the  20th  cent\U7  battle 
for  man's  mind. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  states: 
"All  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among  theee 
are  Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness. That  to  secure  these  rights  Govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  Men.  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

Then  followed  the  5th  and  14th  amend- 
ment* prohibiting  the  deprivation  of  liberty 
by  government  without  d\M  proceea  of  Uw. 
Commenting  on  these  right*.  Justice  Peck- 
ham  In  AUgeyer  v.  Louisimna,  160  U.8.  578. 
said: 


"The  Uberty  mentioned  1b  that  amend- 
ment means  not  only  the  right  ot  the  eltiaen 
to  be  free  from  mere  physical  reetraint  of 
his  person,  as  by  incarceration,  but  the  term 
is  deemed  to  embrace  the  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  be  free  In  the  enjoyment  of  all  his 
facilities;  to  be  free  to  use  them  in  aU  law- 
ful ways;  to  live  and  work  where  he  will;  to 
earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful  calUng;  to 
piirsue  any  livelihood  or  avocation,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  enter  into  all  contracts 
which  may  be  proper,  necessary  and  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  out  of  a  successful  con- 
clusion the  piu-poses  above  mentioned." 

Yet,  we  recognize  that  the  concept  of 
human  liberty  does  not  mean  any  totally 
unbridled  freedom  of  Individuals  to  act  as 
their  whims  may  dictate.  Without  the 
bounds  of  law,  religion,  and  personal  disci- 
pline, chaos  would  result.  Without  rules, 
regulations,  or  laws  governing  conduct,  the 
freedom  of  each  person  or  group  to  do  what 
he  or  it  chooses,  soon  impinges  upon  the 
freedom  of  others.  Conflicts  result  that  can 
lead  to  loss  of  liberty  by  t>oth. 

Immense  changes  in  human  life,  which 
liave  occurred  during  the  last  centiu7  and 
continue,  have  precipitated  indlvldiuUs  into 
such  close,  complicated  and  interlocked  re- 
lationships that  existing  and  established 
rules  of  law  and  behavior  sometimes  prove 
inadequate.  Various  reactions  have  resulted, 
but  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  threaten- 
ing to  freedom  has  been  an  inclination  to 
abandon  and  forget  the  touchstone  of  the 
Individual  as  the  primary  unit  of  society 
with  which  the  law  should  concern  Itself. 
We  tend,  rather,  to  create  authorities  and 
codes  which  tend  to  become  autonomous. 
self-perp3tuatlng  forces  in  themselves  in 
derogation  of  human  Uberty.  They  tend  to 
lead  us  to  accept  as  inevitable  requirements 
of  conformity.  For  peoples  and  nations 
who  never  enjoyed  Uberty  this  attitude 
might  be  exciised.  For  ourselves,  through 
whom  the  driving  force  of  freedom  created 
a  way  of  life  and  of  unparalleled  progress, 
to  abandon  it  now  would  be  Incredible  foUy. 
Our  solution  must  lie  In  the  preservation  of 
Individual  rights  under  law.  If  we  fail  to 
preserve  those  rights,  even  the  most  per- 
fect rule  of  law  would  be  sterile  and  worth- 
less. 

One  of  the  areas  In  which  we  see  serious 
threats  of  individual  freedom  and  the  rule 
of  law  most  clearly  is  the  International 
scene.  By  definition  and  theory  conunu- 
nlsm  is  the  antithesis  of  individualism. 
Moreover,  the  mere  military  threat  which 
exists.  In  itself  puts  demands  and  restric- 
tions upon  Individual  rights  and  upon  the 
rule  of  law  that  are  imposed  by  high  mUl- 
tary  spending,  the  appUcation  of  large  por- 
tions of  indiistrlal  capacity  to  mUltary 
production,  and  the  demand  for  mlUtary 
manpower.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  being 
more  completely  and  directly  deprived  of 
liberty  than  being  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Force*.  Tet,  such  restrictions  most  of  us 
recognize  to  be  permlBslble,  and  we  consent 
to  protect  ourselves  from  total  deprivation 
of  our  Uberty  by  force  from  aboard.  For  this 
reason  we  must  accept  them,  but  also  for  this 
reason  it  becomes  even  more  vital  to  turn 
our  attention,  to  areas  where  threats  to  our 
liberty  under  a  rule  of  law  can  and  should 
be  held  in  check  and  repeUed. 

One  area  of  these  threat*  Ue*  In  the  con- 
stantly increasing  size  and  power  of  Gov- 
ernment and  In  the  breakdown  of  procedure* 
in  the  Judicial,  administrative,  and  legis- 
lative functions  of  Oovemment.  Perhaps 
becaiise  of  fnistratlons  with  the  complicated 
problem*  we  must  deal  with  and  our  failure 


to   eeUblista    adequate    methods    of   dealln* 
with  these  cocnpllcatlons.  ^ 

This  Law  Day.  for  InsUnce.  we  are  still  d*. 
bating  the  Issues  of  constitutional  law  and 
of  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  power 
and  responstbUlty.  Perhaps  these  debates 
try  our  patience.  At  time*  we  become  eager 
to  do  things  and  to  move  things,  and  the  l«« 
and  structure  of  government  seem  to  bs 
stumbling  blocks.  What  we  must  recognias 
is  that  they  never  really  are  in  the  funda- 
menUl  sense.  Rather,  they  represent  propsr 
tests  of  our  actions  and  restralnu  upon 
change  merely  for  the  sake  of  change,  a  re- 
minder  that  in  a  society  such  as  ours  the  way 
in  which  we  do  things  is  often  as  importaat 
as  what  we  do. 

The  failures  which  we  have  experienced 
in  attempts  to  check  the  trend  toward  con- 
formity and  regulation  cannot  be  put  solely 
at  the  door  of  advocates  of  executive  power. 
President  Truman  used  to  have  a  sign  in 
his  office  at  the  White  House  that  read.  *Tbs 
buck  stops  here." 

We  In  Congress  should  feel  the  same  wsy. 
it  Is  easy  enough  to  pass  all  responsibility 
for  Important  decisions  that  should  be 
spelled  out  In  legislation  to  the  executive 
who  is  to  administer  a  particular  program, 
but  to  do  so  is  to  be  derelict  in  our  constitu- 
tional duties.  We  are  elected  to  pass  Judg- 
ments and  not  pass  bucks.  We  are  not 
elected  to  scramble  after  easy  solutions  and 
quick  cures.  We  are  the  Jury  appointed 
by  the  people  to  decide  the  course  of  free- 
dom  Itself.  Congress  is  not  merely  a  funnel 
to  pour  money  into  one  project  or  another. 
It  is  not  an  auction  hall  in  which  we  should 
try  to  outbid  one  another  for  special  favors. 
It  Is  a  forum  In  which  our  laws  are  formed. 

The  law  which  in  this  land  begins  with 
the  Constitution  is  the  very  essence  of  what 
we  call  the  American  way.  Just  as  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  is  the  essence  of  our 
political  structure.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  in  this  country  we  consent  to 
be  governed.    We  do  not  elect  to  be  niled. 

A  part  of  the  trend  against  which  we  mtut 
guard  is  related  to  the  constant  Increase  of 
Federal  power  at  the  expense  of  State  and 
local  powers  and  even  problems  previously 
handled  by  private  institutions  or  individ- 
uals. Much  has  been  said  In  this  respect. 
But  I  think  we  must  also  recognize  that 
the  same  dangers  to  freedom  may  well  exist 
at  the  local  level  and  have  Just  as  detri- 
mental effect  as  they  may  have  at  the  ftd- 
eral  level.  Certainly  it  is  clear  that  the 
Federal  courts  will  not  any  longer  interfere 
with  the  local  and  State  regulation  of  in- 
dividual activities  except  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases.  For  Instance,  recently  the 
Kansas  debt-adjustment  case  In  the  Supreme 
Court  should  be  interpreted  as  a  relteraUoQ 
and  strengthening  of  the  expressed  disin- 
terest of  the  court  with  local  and  State 
regulation  of  business  activities  except,  per- 
haps, in  areas  where  the  civil  rights  of  in- 
dividual citizens  are  found  to  be  Involved. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the  fail- 
ure of  state  and  local  governments  to  face 
up  to  new  problems  and  to  try  to  handle 
them  In  a  manner  consistent  with  our  tradi- 
tional concepts  has  led  to  further  Federal 
Government  activity  under  the  excuse  that 
the  States  and  local  governments  are  un- 
able to  handle  them.  Such  arguments  must 
always  be  carefully  weighed  because  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  in  many  case*  the  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  appear  to  and.  presumably,  the 
electorate  behind  those  voters  in  fact  has 
no  Interest  in  the  program  or  solution  pro- 
posed. 
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But  It  often  U  true  that  the  blame  for 
^jjceuXyt  interference  with  private,  local, 
ind  State  activity  U  based  on  economic  con- 
glderatlons  relating  to  the  more  available 
Federal  tax  funds.  When  this  happens,  the 
Coogress  does  have  a  special  responsibility 
vblch  It  should  fulfill,  not  to  make  exces- 
sive delegations  of  power  unrelated  to  stand - 
^f^,  Tet,  many  bills  proposed  and  some 
^i^t  are  passed  continue  to  advocate  broad 
regulatory  power  with  few.  if  any  checks 
upon  It.  investlgatl6n8,  and  the  right  to 
demand  Information  without  notice  and 
complslnts  fUed  or  court  hearings,  and  slml- 
jar  proposals  for  raw  power  without  proper 
concern  for  procedures  and  a  hearing  for 
those  to  be  affected. 

Even  where  standards  have  been  pre- 
icrlbed  In  many  situations  the  growing  habits 
of  the  administrative  bureaus  and  agencies 
carry  on  In  spite  of  the  provisions  of  law. 
Here  It  clearly  Bhould  be  up  to  the  courts 
to  protect  the  rights  of  those  affected,  but, 
unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
the  opposite  direction.  For  Instance,  re- 
cently as  has  been  mentioned  by  Governor 
Romney.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  administering  a  law  which 
clearly  left  up  to  the  States  the  right  to 
determine  standards  for  qualification  for 
payments  under  a  welfare  program  for  the 
cliildren  of  the  unemployed,  refused  to  make 
tucb  payments  on  the  basis  of  standards 
set  by  the  SUte  of  Michigan  and  tried  to  re- 
quire other  standards. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  the  sanae 
attitude  of  disregard  for  legal  limitations 
baa  been  ahown  by  the  President  and  his 
labor  SecreUries  in  their  interference  and 
dictation  of  terms  of  settlement  and  prices 
ai  shown  in  the  steel  price  crisis  of  1962 
and.  more  recently,  in  the  dock  strike  inter- 
ference in  New  Tork.  Under  the  guise  that 
the  public  has  an  Interest  in  important  eco- 
nomic decisions  erf  the  type  involved,  the 
Oovemment  Is  more  and  more  interjecting 
Itself  as  the  third  party  of  the  bargaining 
table,  not  merely  from  the  p<dnt  of  view  of 
voicing  public  opinion  but,  perhaps,  for 
bringing  about  compulsory  arbitration  of 
such  disputes  with  the  determination  being 
made  by  the  Government.  Compulsory  al-bi- 
tratlon  with  labor  and  management  alone  In- 
volved, In  itself  constitutes  a  serious  threat 
to  the  collective  bargaining  process  that  has 
by-and-large  worked  so  well  in  our  country. 
To  impose  compulsory  arbitration  with  the 
Oovemment  also  sitting  as  a  party  in  the 
dispute  would  amount  to  wage  and  price 
control  whether  it  is  so  recognized  and 
sanctified  by  legislation  or  not. 

The  whole  field  of  agriculture,  of  course, 
Is  slipping  rapidly  toward  such  complete 
economic  control  with  little  or  no  voice  for 
thoee  being  affected.  The  wheat  referen- 
dum of  May  31,  if  it  passes.  wUl  put  another 
naU  in  the  coffin  of  any  freedom  of  choice 
for  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  raise  this  crop. 
The  medicare  and  Federal-ald-to-educatlon 
proposals,  while  aimed  at  problems  and  needs 
with  which  most  Americans  are  sympathetic, 
would  contain  many  elements  of  compulsion 
and,  in  spite  of  lipservlce  to  the  concept  of 
no  Federal  control,  would  in  fact  through 
powers  to  prescribe  regulations  and  to  ad- 
minister such  programs  constitute  serious 
further  incursions  upon  such  individual 
freedoms. 

Even  In  the  Judicial  process,  trend  has  been 
away  from  precedent  and  uniform  applica- 
tion of  rules  of  law  to  factual  situations 
which  are  generally  similar.  The  primary 
concept  of  the  rule  of  law  Is  that  Govern- 
ment should  be  a  nUe  of  laws,  not  of  men. 
Tet,  m  many  oases  before  it  recently  the 
court  seems  to  adopt  an  ad  hoc  approach 
that  seems  likely  to  do  little  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  in  general.    By  way  of  ex- 


ample, such  a  case  as  Fay  v.  Noia  has  been 
accurately  described  by  one  of  the  dissent- 
ing Justices  as  a  staggering  blow  to  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  criminal  Justice  in 
State  courts.  With  almost  no  limitations, 
habeas  corpus  actions  can  now  be  brought  at 
any  time  to  review  criminal  cases  even 
though  the  time  for  appeal  Is  passed  and 
the  State  for  all  practical  purposes  may  have 
no  basis  on  which  to  provide  up-to-date 
proof  as  to  events  happening  nutny  years  pre- 
viously. Commenting  on  this  recently.  Sena- 
tor Stennis  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  stated 
as  follows : 

"This  Is  another  Illustration  of  a  departure 
from  what  we  have  always  known  as  con- 
stitutional Government  and  constitutional 
procedures.  •  •  •  What  gave  the  Court  the 
power  to  render  its  decision  today  if  it  did 
not  have  the  power  yesterday?  Was  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  adopted  overnight?  Did 
Congress  meet  and  hurriedly  enact  a  statute? 
Neither  of  these  things  happened.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  only  one  expla- 
nation. A  majority  of  the  court  reached  a 
certain  result  because  of  special  facts  and 
proceeded  accordingly  In  spite  of  longstand- 
ing precedent." 

The  threat,  then,  of  our  liberty  being  de- 
prived from  us  by  governmental  action  here 
at  home  is  a  threefold  one.  It  lies  within 
the  three  branches  of  our  government  at 
Federal.  State,  and  local  levels.  To  check  It 
wlU  require  our  devoted  and  continued  at- 
tention as  legislators  and  as  administrators. 
Judges,  and  as  lawyers.  But  more  than  that, 
it  will  call  for  an  attitude  of  concern  by 
the  people  generally  in  this  country,  and 
such  an  attitude  can  be  fostered  only  If  the 
lawyers  themselves  continue  to  reemphaslze 
to  all  of  our  citizens  the  importance  of  law 
and  legal  procedures  as  safeguards  to  liberty. 
This  Is  the  threat  with  which  we  should  con- 
cern ourselves  on  this  Law  Day,  for  might 
can  be  embodied  too  well  in  the  regimenta- 
tion of  government  as  in  armed  force.  It 
is  greater  perhaps,  but  Just  as  effective 
against  right.  What  we  must  understand 
and  convey  to  others  is  that  government  and 
every  other  form  of  public  control  is  a  means 
to  human  well-being,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Man  was  not  made  for  the  state,  but  the 
state  for  man.  and  it  derives  its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  No  sort 
of  rule  can  Justly  rest  on  power  alone.  Here 
Is  the  eternal  answer  to  all  forms  of  tyranny 
over  the  person,  the  property,  and  the  minds 
of  men. 


their  race  or  color.  That  this  guarantee 
has  not  become  so  effective  we  know  all 
too  well.  But  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation was  the  milestone  for  us  in  fu- 
ture generations  to  mark  our  progress. 

I  am  proud  that  my  home  city,  New- 
ark, N.J..  has  given  the  recognition  due 
to  President  Lincoln's  brave  inspired 
pixwlamation.  Under  the  leadership  of 
our  distinguished  former  colleague  and 
present  mayor  of  Newark,  the  Honor- 
able Hugh  J.  Addonizio,  the  Emanicipa- 
tion  Centennial  Committee  yesterday  ob- 
served a  public  prayer  for  peace  and 
sponsored  a  great  community  parade. 

Important  though  they  are  in  them- 
selves, these  events  achieve  even  greater 
importance  when  they  are  properly  rec- 
ognized as  manifestations  of  the  healthy 
outlook  of  Newark  toward  the  question 
of  civil  rights.  In  Newark,  civil  rights 
is  not  a  question.  It  is  a  fact — a  living 
example  of  the  ability  of  people  of  all 
creeds  and  colors  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds to  live  and  work  together.  And 
it  is  wise  that  the  city  should  show  by 
such  observances  that  it  is  a  fact. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  Eman- 
cipation Centennisd  should  have  taken 
place  just  4  days  after  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
which  I  am  a  member  began  hearings  on 
my  biU,  H.R.  4575,  and  other  similar  bills 
which  I  hope  will  become  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1963.  With  such  legislation,  we 
shall  be  able  to  offset  the  widespread  ef- 
fort to  deny  our  citizens  their  civil  rights 
because  of  race,  color  or  religion.  The 
right  to  vote  will  not  be  denied,  the  rights 
to  employment  (^portunity  and  housing 
availability  will  not  be  curtailed. 

I  sincerely  pray  and  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  enactment  of  the  civil 
rights  bills  now  in  committee.  With  the 
example  of  my  native  city,  the  work  of  its 
Emancipation  Centeimlal  Committee 
nSBt*  its  entire  government  under  Mayor 
A^onizdo.  I  am  optimistic  that  civil 
rights  wlU  become  a  fact,  not  a  question, 
for  all  American  citizens. 


Newark  Obtenret  Hundredtb  Aawversary 
of  Emancq>atioB  ProclamatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sep- 
tember 1862,  the  newspapers  in  our  Na- 
tion carried  the  text  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  communication  became  the 
great,  historic  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion on  the  following  January  1. 

With  this  document,  the  guarantee  of 
civil  rights  assured  our  citizens  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Declarati(xi  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  with  its  first  10 
amendments  should  have  becon^  effec- 
tive for  all  our  citizens,  regardless  of 


Witconsin  Paper  Week  Marks  Wisconsin 
Paper  Indnttry  as  First  in  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  May  12  to  May  18  has  been  proclaimed 
Wisconsin  Paper  Week  by  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  first  year  that 
paper  week  will  be  celebrated  in  my  own 
State  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  State's  second  largest  industry 
because  this  par>er  Industry  Is  first  In  the 
Nation.  Of  the  47  paper-producing 
States  in  this  country,  Wisconsin  leads 
all  the  others  in  sales,  tonnage,  invest- 
ments, taxes  paid  and  other  categories. 
I  am  proud  of  the  many  outstanding 
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accomplishments  that  have  marked  the 
history  of  Wiacozisin.  and  especially 
proud  of  the  notable  record  established 
by  the  paper  industry,  not  only  as  regards 
economics,  but  also  in  the  development 
of  natural  resources.  In  the  areas  of 
paper-related  research,  and  in  the  many 
recreational  facilities  that  have  been  a 
welcome  byproduct  of  the  industry's 
endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  transcript  of  my  Wash- 
ington television  report  to  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  in  which  I  Joined  with  them 
in  honoring  one  of  Wisconsin's  great 
and  dynamic  industries. 

The  report  follows: 

Today  I  woTild  like  to  Join  all  Wiaconsln 
citizens  In  paying  a  special  tribute  to  one 
of  the  State's  outstanding  industries.  As  we 
all  know.  Wisconsin  has  been  a  leader  in 
many  areas  of  State  and  national  life.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  we  have  set  aside  the 
entire  week  of  May  12  to  May  18  to  celebrate 
the  signlflcant  contributions  of  the  paper 
Industry. 

Out  paper  indiistry  has  demonstrated  that 
It  Is  the  best  in  the  country.  Of  the  47 
paper-producing  States,  Wisconsin  ranks 
first.  It  leads  all  other  States  In  sales,  ton- 
sage,  investments,  taxes  paid,  and  other 
categories.  Annual  sales  for  example  total 
almost  a  billion  dollars  and  State  taxes  alone 
amount  to  some  $318  million. 

The  Wisconsin  paper  industry  has  grown 
with  the  State  from  the  very  beginning.  Th« 
first  mill,  which  nuule  newsprint  from  rags, 
was  built  in  1848  in  Milwaukee.  Today,  on 
the  Fox  River  alone,  the  35  miles  between 
Lake  Winnebago  and  Oreen  Bay  has  the 
highest  concentration  of  paper  mills  of  any 
area  in  the  world.  Our  own  seventh  district 
contains  1 1  of  the  34  Wisconsin  communities 
in  which  paper  mills  are  located. 

In  all,  there  are  197  pulp,  paper,  paper- 
board  and  paper  products  establishments  in 
Wisconsin.  Forty-nine  of  these  are  pulp  and 
paper  mills.  The  size  and  diversity  of  Wis- 
consin's paper  mdustry  constitutes  a  vital 
and  signlfleant  contribution  to  the  State's 
economy.  In  employment,  for  example,  the 
paper  industry  supplies  Jobs  to  one-tenth  of 
the  manufactxirlng  personnel  in  our  State. 
Their  average  annual  salary  is  SS.IOO. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  many  byprod- 
ucts that  contribute  greatly  to  other  areas 
of  the  economy.  One  of  these  is  the  creation 
of  new  markets  for  the  State's  natural  re- 
sources. Take  pulpwood.  for  example.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  paper  industry  was  unable 
to  utilize  large  amounts  of  Wisconsin's  hard- 
woods such  as  aspen,  birch,  maple  and  oak. 
As  a  result,  they  had  to  re^  heavily  on  the 
long-flbered  pine  and  spruce  trees.  These 
softwoods  are  now  in  short  supply  in  our 
State  so  the  industry  had  to  rely  on  Import- 
ing the  pulp  it  needed  from  other  States. 
Today,  new  markets  for  Wisconsin's  hard- 
woods have  been  opened  up  in  the  State 
thanks  to  the  new  uses  our  scientists  have 
discovered  for  the  paper  lnd\istry. 

In  1062  alone.  Wisconsin  pulp  and  paper 
mills  paid  more  than  918  million  for  Wis- 
consin-grown pulpwood.  Tills  figure  repre- 
sents about  half  of  all  wood  used  by  Wiscon- 
sin's 49  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Of  course,  the  benefits  to  our  State  de- 
rived from  the  paper  Industry  are  not  con- 
fined to  economics  alone.  Recreation  for  all 
of  our  citlaens  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
paper  Industry's  activities.  They  own.  for 
example.  920.000  acres  of  Wisconsin  timber- 
land.  And  on  these  lands,  the  companies 
have  a  total  of  710  miles  of  road.  Virtually 
all  of  Wisconsin's  mdustrlal  forests  are  open 
to  hunters,  fishermen,  and  other  recreation 
seekers.    The  WLsconsm  and  Pox  Rivers  pro- 


vide another  example.  The  many  paper  in- 
dustry-financed dams  and  reservoirs  assure 
even,  controlled  flow  of  the  river  and  year- 
round  utilization  of  the  once-precipitous 
Wisconsin  River  for  power,  production,  con- 
servation, and  recreation. 

All  Wisconsin  cltlaens  should  be  proud 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  that  have 
characterized  the  Wisconsin  paper  Industry 
throughout  its  history. 


CoDfretsman  James  Cleveland  Sees  Lack 
of  Minority  Staffing  as  One  of  the  Prob- 
lems FaciBf  an  Effecirve  Coifress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
Indeed  encouraging  to  note  how  many 
of  the  newer  Members  of  the  Congress 
have  discussed  the  need  for  adequate 
minority  staffs  for  congressional  com- 
mittees whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself. 

These  minority  Members,  who  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  seniority,  find 
themselves  under  a  great  handicap  be- 
cause they  have  tlie  least  access  to  one 
or  two  minority  staff  members  that 
might  exist  on  certain  committees. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  a  great  sense  of 
satisfactic^  and  pride  that  I  noticed  in 
the  Monday.  April  22.  Issue  of  the  Dart- 
mouth a  report  on  a  vigorous  speech 
delivered  by  Congressman  Jams  C. 
CLEVKLAifD,  of  Ncw  Hampshire,  on  the 
minority  staffing  problem.  The  complete 
text  of  the  article  in  his  speech  follows: 

Clkvxlams  OxiTLxma  tbx  Isbuss  Oomtkowt- 
nra  TRx  88tr  Conouss 
(By  Terence  A.  Lowe) 
"The  central  issue  before  the  88lh  Con- 
gress is  the  issue  of  war  and  peace — no  issue 
Is    more    important    than    this."    said    New 
Hampshire    Congressman    Jamks    Clxvkland 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Republicans 
Friday  evening. 

"On  this,  there  are  no  easy  solutioDS — I 
will  make  no  pontlfication."  he  said. 

The  Republican  Congressman  turned  to 
"the  problem  of  the  state  of  the  national 
economy."  "Of  'course,  everyone  would  like 
to  see  a  stroog  growing  national  economy. 
But  there  Is  a  deep  split  of  opinion  as  to 
how  we  will  realize  this  objective,  on  this 
there  is  a  real  division  between  the  two 
parties." 

"The  Republicans  feel  that  the  way  to 
create  this  condition  Is  to  «»"lTwirh  busi- 
ness and  to  encourage  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy. 

"I  am  against  the  approach  of  Govern- 
ment finding  people  Jobs  \n  Government 
Initiated  programs."  he  said. 

The  third  problem  he  considered  was  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Congress.  "Is  It 
equipped  to  transmit  the  will  of  the  people 
Into  acttac?**  Mr.  CLmvmLAtm  asked. 
"There  is  a  strong  feeling  tliat  it  Is  not," 
was  his  answer. 

"One  of  the  problems  is  this:  Tools  of  the 
Congress  have  not  been  developed,  and  this 
is  mainly  due  to  the  staSing  problem." 


"ThU  has  been  called  a  do-nothln«  dm 
grr-s,"  observed  Mr.  CXxvmuun.    "Bxit  s^" 
times  it  is  a  very  inteUigent  thing  to  d^ 
nothing— especially  in  cases  of  wUd  on^ 

dentlal  schemes." 

"If  Congress  U  not  coming  up  with  con 
strucUve  alternaUvee  to  presidential  pro. 
p>oeals.  It  U  l>ecause  of  the  need  for  tre- 
mendous staffs.  Por  the  Congress  to  come 
up  with  constructive  alternatives,  there 
must  also  be  staff  people  responsible  to 
Republicans. 

"If  the  Republican  Party  is  going  toi  per- 
form the  historic  function  of  the  minority 
party.  It  has  got  to  liave  the  sUff  to  do  it 
In  opposlUon  to  President  Kennedy's  or- 
ganization of  over  10.000  men.  such  a  staff 
Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  gov- 
ernment of  checks  and  balances,"  concluded 
Congressman  Clxvxljlno. 

BENATOB    IfONAHAN:    MTKW    RAMPSHOZ 
SWKZPSTAKKS 

In  a  preliminary  speech,  SUte  Senator 
Robert  8.  Monahan  spoke  out  against  the 
New  Hampshire  Bwe«p«takes  bill  which  has 
passed  both  the  house  and  the  senate.  Thij 
Senator  Monahan  noted,  occurred  "despite 
the  fact  that  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers  of  tmth  bodies  opposed  It." 

"Governor  King  will  have  5  days  to  act 
upon  the  bill  when  it  reaches  his  desk.  He 
has  voted  for  it  twice  as  a  house  member. 
He  has  not  taken  a  position  on  the  present 
bill,  but  the  general  feeling  is  that  he  will 
allow  the  bill  to  become  law  without  his 
signature."  said  Senator  Monahan. 

"My  own  feeling  Is  that  it  wont  be  long 
before  Federal  marshals  will  check  on  trans- 
portation of  tickets  across  State  lines.  The 
state  of  New  Rampehire  will  be  guilty  of  en- 
couraging people  to  violate  Federal  law  which 
prohibits  the  transportation  of  these  tickets 
across  State  lines."  stated  Senator  Monahsn. 
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Imports  Fr*ai  Commawst  GMistriel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    BAJLOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVXS 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  received  a  news  release  on  a  speech 
made  by  Vice  President  Ltvdon  Jomr- 
SON  In  Chicago,  on  May  6,  1M3.  which  In 
my  Judgment,  is  absolutely  asinine. 

In  his  speech,  he  condemned  what  he 
called  misguided  critics  of  trade  with 
Communist  countries,  and  called  for  in- 
creased trade  with  Poland  and  other 
Iron  Curtain  countries  to  "encourage 
freedom  and  carefully  pressure 
tyranny." 

Among  other  things.  Vice  President 
JoHifsoM  said: 

We  believe  that  people  punished  enough 
by  their  Communist  captors  should  not  l)e— 
and  must  not  be — punished  still  more  by 
free  men  merely  because  they  are  involun- 
tary victims  of  Communist  tyranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  unbeUevable  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
should  publicly  condemn  organized  cam- 
paigns to  boycott  businessmen  selling 
Polish  goods  In  this  country,  but  this  is 
whAt  Mr.  JoHjrsoN  is  reported  by  the 
press  to  have  said  in  his  Chicago  speech 
a  week  ago  last  Sunday. 


The  State  Department  Is  reported  to 
have  recently  circulated  within  that  De- 
partment a  draft  policy  paper  which 
suggested  among  other  things  that 
"should  a  national  Communist  regime 
be  established,  we  should  make  a  maxi- 
mum effort  short  of  military  action  to 
Mrmlt  Its  survival." 

/Must  we  use  our  military  strength  to 
(prevent  armed  uprisings  against  Com- 
munist regimes  such  as  exist  today  in 
Cuba,  and  force  our  industries  and  labor 
out  of  business  in  order  to  make  room 
for  imports  from  Communist  countries? 
What  kind  of  business  \a  this? 


This  May  Is  BeHer  Hcartas  Month 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  Nxw  jxasxT 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13.1963 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  15  million  Americans  whose  hearing 
or  speech  is  defective,  according  to  the 
American  Hearing  Society.  At  least  1 
out  of  10  persons  suffers  a  hearing  loss, 
often  unknowingly. 

That  is  why  the  American  Hearing 
Society,  a  national  nonprofit  agency  with 
170  member  organizations  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  sponsoring,  during 
May.  Better  Hearing  Month.  Every  ef- 
fort Is  being  made  by  the  society  and 
its  aflBllates  to  publicize  services  which 
are  available  to  the  deaf  and  the  hard 
of  hearing. 

As  Miss  Mary  E.  Swltzer.  president 
of  the  American  Hearing  Society  and 
U5.  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, points  out: 

A  fine  example  of  service  is  the  society's 
campaign  for  a  program  in  the  Nation's 
schools  to  detect  loss  of  hearing  among  the 
more  than  8  million  children  with  this 
iiandlcap.  The  corrective  followup  to  this 
program  will  spare  many  of  these  children 
a  lifelong  hearing  disability. 

To  emphasize  the  Importince  of  a 
hearing  checkup  for  the  elderly  and 
middle-aged,  as  well  as  the  young,  Cray- 
ton  Walker,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Hearing  Society,  and  his  asso- 
ciates decided  upon  a  slogan  for  Better 
Hearing  Month:  "You'd  best  Invest  In 
a  hearing  test."  All  over  America  this 
slogan  is  being  communicated  to  our  r>eo- 
ple,  with  the  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, Governors,  mayors,  civic  groups, 
and  the  Advertising  Council  through 
press,  radio,  television,  posters  and  other 
media. 

In  expressing  his  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  Better  Hearing  Month,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  Informed  Miss  Swltzer: 

I  am  happy  to  wish  the  American  Hearing 
Society  and  its  member  agencies  In  all  parts 
of  the  country  every  success  In  their  efforts 
during  Better  Hearing  Month,  May  196S,  to 
Inform  all  Anoerlcans  of  steps  they  may  take 
to  preserve  their  hearing  or  to  minimise  the 
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effects  of  Impaired  hearing.  Every  consci- 
entious effort  in  this  direction  strengthens 
the  hetUth  of  the  people,  and  merits  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  Nation's  weU-being. 

To  date  28  Governors  have  notified  the 
American  Hearing  Society  at  its  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  919  18th  Street 
NW.,  that  they  have  issued  Better  Hear- 
ing Month  proclamations  or  statements. 

Honorary  national  chairman  of  Better 
Hearing  Month  is  Miss  Nanette  Fabray, 
currently  starring  on  Broadway  as  the 
First  Lady  In  the  musical,  "Mr. 
President." 

Miss  Fabray,  who  has  herself  overcome 
the  hardship  of  a  hearing  loss,  has  de- 
clared : 

A  hearing  problem  Is  not  now  a  hopeless 
problem,  and  certainly  no  longer  one  to 
cause  embarrassment  or  shame.  It  was  ac- 
ceptable, and  a  trial  to  all  concerned,  when 
there  was  nothing  tiiat  could  be  done  about 
it.  But  that  was  in  the  era  of  the  ear  trum- 
pet. Tills  is  the  )et  age.  Advancement  in 
the  prevention  of  deafness,  and  the  aid  of 
deafness,  has  Uiankfully  kept  pace  with  the 
•ge. 

Sertoma  Club  of  Washington.  D.C.,  Is 
tsrpical  of  many  civic  clubs  supporting 
Better  Hearing  Month,  having  con- 
tributed $500  for  an  exhibit  of  services 
available  to  the  hard  of  hearing,  which 
will  be  routed  throughout  the  country 
for  display. 

Another  international  organization 
actively  participating  this  year  In  Better 
Hearing  Month  is  the  well-known  bar- 
bershop quartet  society,  8PEBSQSA, 
with  30,000  members.  Barbershop  quar- 
tets are  offering  their  services  In  675 
cities  where  there  are  chapters  to  sing  a 
special  theme  song  for  Better  Hearing 
Month  gatherings,  as  well  as  on  radio 
and  TV. 

Even  telephone  companies  are  provid- 
ing hearing  checkups  through  a  method 
called  Dial-a-Test.  Hearing  aid  dealers 
are  exhibiting  25,000  posters  all  over  the 
country  in  addition  to  the  many  thou- 
sands of  posters  distributed  by  the  170 
member  agencies  of  American  Hearing 
Society. 

I  wish  to  add  my  personal  support  of 
Better  Hearing  Month,  and  pass  along 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  repetition  at 
every  opportunity:  "Hearing  Is  price- 
less— protect  it." 


G>Bfrahilatioiis  to  Mafaasc  Publishers 
AtsodatioB  aa4  Charles  D.  Ablard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnexma 
IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13. 1963 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  the  Magazine  PubUabers  Asso- 
datloQ  has  Just  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Ablard  to  be  its 
vice  president.    I  should  like  to  congrat- 


ulate Magazine  Publishers  Association, 
and  Its  distinguished  president.  Mr. 
John  K.  Herbert,  on  their  fine  choice. 

Mr.  Ablard  is  a  constituent  of  mine 
and  lives  in  Alexandria,  Va.  He  Is  a 
former  Judicial  oflQcer  and  Post  Office 
Department  Board  of  Contract  Appeals 
Chairman.  With  another  constituent 
Mr.  Marion  Edwyn  Harrison,  Mr. 
Ablard  has  been  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Ablard  &  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison  Is 
also  an  authority  on  postal  matters  and 
is  a  former  Associate  General  Counsel  of 
the  Post  OflSce  Department  and  member 
of  its  Board  of  Contract  Appeals. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speater,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  news- 
letter of  May  11,  1963: 

WaSRUVGTON    RXPOST 

( By  Congressman  Bbxtcb  Algxb  ) 

SXJPPLEMENTAL    APPKOFSIATION    BILL 

A  good  example  of  how  the  people  are 
sometimes  fooled  into  believing  that  Con- 
gress is  making  great  savings  in  Federal 
spending  was  passage  this  week  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  When  this  bill  was  before 
the  House  last  month,  we  cut  it  12.4  percent 
under  the  budget  estimates.  It  then  went 
to  the  Senate  which  upped  it.  (The  Senate 
is  sometimes  referred  to  facetiously  as  the 
"upper"  body  because  it  always  ups  appro- 
priations passed  by  tlie  House.)  In  Con- 
ference agreement  was  reached  on  11.2  per- 
cent l>elow  the  budget  requests  and  that  is 
the  way  the  bill  came  back  to  the  House  and 
was  passed.  The  people  are  now  being  told 
thSLt  Congress  has  saved  11.2  percent,  but 
the  joker  is  that  the  House  Increased  the 
amount  over  last  year's  appropriation  so 
that  even  with  the  11.2  percent  cut  in  budget 
figures  we  will  still  spend  more  than  we  did 
in  the  last  budget.  And  there  are  other 
examples  far  worse  because  there  was  an 
effort  to  cut  this  Wll. 

MILrrABT  PAT  BOOST 

A  bill  (H.R.  5655),  to  Increase  the  rates 
of  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, passed  the  House  on  Wednesday.  I 
voted  for  the  Increase  because  I  believe  our 
military  personnel  are  entitled  to  it.  We 
need  to  attract  and  keep  the  hest  possible 
manpower  In  our  military  forces.  Normally, 
I  oppose  Federal  spending  bUls  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  deficit  financing. 
That  is.  borrowing  to  spend.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing lx}th  ends  meet.  My  support  of  the 
military  pay  boost  was  a  worthy  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  Is  far  more  costly  to  our  tax- 
payers to  pay  for  turnover  of  military  per- 
sonnel than  to  pay  this  pay  increase. 
Furthermore,  as  ^  pointed  out  In  debate,  a 
952  billion  defense  budget  has  enough 
waste,  duplicatton,  and  vneconomic  prac- 
tices in  it,  such  as  occur  m  sole-source  pro- 
curement and  sxirplus  disposal,  that  more 
than  enough  can  be  saved  to  pay  for  this 
pay  boost. 
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AKKNDINO    INTKBNAI.    SXCTTEITT    ACT 


ConBervatlve  and  liberal  Members  of  the 
House  found  amuBement  In  the  vote  on  H.R. 
960  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
which  saw  Au2xx  voting  with  some  of  the 
more  liberal  Members.  I  was  glad  to  share 
In  the  llghthearted  moment  this  caused 
even  during  a  debate  on  a  very  serious  sub- 
ject. The  bill  would  grant  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  power  to  remove  from  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency,  at  his  discretion,  anyone 
he  believed  to  be  a  seciulty  risk.  Of  course. 
I  am  for  protecting  the  Nation  against  sub- 
versives and  I  am  for  removing  security  risks 
from  their  Jobs.  I  am  for  the  objective  of 
the  bill.  I  opposed  It  because  I  am  against 
the  means. 

The  most  basic  principle  for  which  1°  stand 
is  the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  In  order  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  all  our  people  we  must  Jealously 
guard  ^dividual  freedom.  This  bill  gave 
the  soWpower  to  take  away  a  man's  Job  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  from  whose  decision 
there  is  no  appeal  and  the  accused  has  no 
right  to  even  know  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  I  do  not  believe  any  single 
human  being  Is  without  error  and  to  grant 
the  dictatorial  powers  of  this  bill  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  could  mean  tragedy  to 
an  individual  wrongly  accused.  During  de- 
bate on  the  bill  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  create  a  three-man  board  to  which 
decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  could 
be  appealed.  It  Just  seems  logical  that  four 
heads  are  better  than  one  In  guaranteeing 
the  full  protection  of  the  Constitution  to 
every  single  citizen  of  this  land.  Of  course 
my  amendment  was  defeated  as  I  expected 
It  would  be  because  I  realize,  and  so  stated, 
that  this  is  not  a  good  way  to  legislate.  I 
introduced  It  to  make  it  appear  In  the  Recoko 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  amendment  can 
be  properly  drawn  by  the  Senate  in  com- 
mittee and  remove  the  objectionable  parts  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House.  I  know  that 
my  poeltlon  regarding  this  legrislation  will  be 
nUslnterpreted  by  some,  but  I  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  In  the  debate  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  help  Communists  or  fellow 
travelers.  But  I  hold  most  precious  indi- 
vidual liberty.  It  has  been  said  that  in  order 
to  get  a  single  traitor  or  subversive  it  may 
be  necessary  to  sacrifice  some  Innocent  peo- 
ple. I  hold  the  future  freedom  of  all  our 
people  la  better  served  IX  we  guard  with  all 
our  power  the  liberty  of  the  Individual,  even 
If  it  means  that  we  may  miss  uncovering  a 
few  subversives.  We  cannot  compromise 
with  the  principle  of  liberty  and  we  cannot 
Justify  any  means  to  obtain  a  good  end. 
The  safety  of  all,  In  a  free  country,  demands 
the  protection  of  the  Individual. 

TRIBT7TK     TO     BAKHT     GOLDWATEB 

The  Barry  Goldwater  testimonial  dinner 
was  a  4^at  occasion.  All  Republicans 
Joined  to  honor  the  4-year  leader  of  the 
Senate  Congressional  Committee.  Senator 
OoLDWATXR  was  sulogized  as  a  vigorous 
leader  and  outspoken  champion  of  a  par- 
ticular philosophy,  the  limited  role  of  the 
Government  In  our  lives,  and  a  team  worker 
and  supporter  of  thoee  with  whom  he  oc- 
casionally differs.  His  beliefs  and  conduct 
characterize  a  politician-statesman  worthy 
of  emulation  by  all  In  public  service.  Bakrt 
and  Peggy  modestly  accepted  the  accolades 
and  ovations.  Many  present  agreed  that  the 
standing  ovations  mirror  the  feelings  of  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. There  was  no  questioning  the  affection 
of  thoee  present. 

THS  TAXATION  OV  NATUKAL  EXSOURCKS 

The  taxation  of  natural  resources  received 
the  attention  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  week,  particularly  oil  depletion. 
In     recapitulation    of     industry     witnesses 


views  which  contradict  the  President's  and 
Secretary  Dillon's  reconunendatlons  as  they 
Impose  an  additional  $380  million  In  taxes. 
I  challenged  Secretary  Dillon  with  this  bill 
of  particulars.  The  tax  recommendations: 
(1)  Contradict  and  defeat  the  President's 
announced  goals,  (a)  economic  growth,  (b) 
relieve  unemplojrment,  (c)  free  up  Invest- 
ment capital,  (d)  increase  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  (2)  Treat  oil  depletion  as 
tax  matter  rather  than  resource  policy. 
(3)  Result  in  higher  prices  for  gasoline  and 
other  petroleimi  products.  (4)  Result  in 
less  exploration,  and  snuiller  oil  reserves, 
further  damaging  the  oil  industry,  and  in- 
deed our  national  security,  oil  being  vital 
to  national  defense.  (6)  More  Inequitable 
to  smaller  companies.  (6)  Add  administra- 
tive complexity.  (7)  Lowers  oil  earnings 
further  which  now  average  9.1  percent  of 
Invested  capital  as  against  10.4  percent  of 
all  Industry.  (8)  Further  burdens  industry 
which  bears  6.7  percent  of  all  taxes — Federal, 
State,  local  now  totaling  97.8  billion.  (9) 
Weaken  our  International  competitive  po- 
sition. (10)  Contradict  1963  aim  of  over- 
sea investment  credit.  (11)  Places  oil  in- 
dustry abroad  in  separate  tax  position  from 
all  other  Industry. 

It  Is  my  hope  and  effort  that  before  basic 
tax  changes  are  made  "knowledge  should  go 
before"  and  a  complete  study  should  be 
made.  Specifically.  I  have  called  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  answer  the  many  contradic- 
tory criticisms  leveled  by  the  Industry 
against  the  President's  recommendation. 

THX    MONKOK    DOCTRIIfX 

(One-minute    speech     from     the    Congkes- 
sioNAL    Record,    May    8.    1963) 

Mr.  Alcks.  Mr.  Speaker,  Khrushchev  Is 
notifying  the  world  that  Cuba  Is  branded, 
packaged,  and  delivered  to  Russia  as  a  full- 
fledged  Communist  satellite — and  he  does 
not  expect  the  United  States  to  do  anything 
about  It.  That  is  the  meaning  of  Castro's 
mission  to  Moscow.  It  Is  a  real  victory  for 
Khrushchev,  even  though  he  Is  paying  quite 
a  price  for  It. 

"Of  course,  the  United  States,  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  Is  paying  the  highest  price 
of  all.  We  are  assisting  Khrushchev  In  his 
announced  goal  of  bxirylng  us.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  we  have  a  foreign  policy,  and  If  so 
what  Is  It?  What  Is  wrong  with  relmposlng 
the  Monroe  Doctrine?" 


Maryland  School  Yearbook,  Newspaper, 
and  Mafanac  Awards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  UNKFORD 

or    MAXTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce 
that  three  schools  located  in  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Maryland,  won 
top  awards  at  the  17th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Maryland  Scholastic  Press 
Advisers  Association  on  May  11,  1963. 

Andover  Junior-Senior  High  of  Lin- 
thicuin,  Md.,  was  awarded  a  plaque  and 
trophy  for  being  rated  the  best  junior- 
senior  high  school  paper  In  Maryland. 
This.  I  believe.  Is  quite  an  accomplish- 
ment since  their  publication,  "The  Ar- 
row," is  not  yet  2  years  old. 


May  IS 

Glen  Burnie  High  School  took  two 
first  place  awards,  which  included  the 
best  yearbook  in  the  State  for  their  pub- 
hcaUon,  "Le  Souvenir."  and  the  'Qlen 
Bumlan"  was  rated  the  best  newspaper 
in  the  State.  Among  magazines  their 
"Impressions"  placed  fifth  in  the  State 
Annapolis  Senior  High  won  third  place 
for  its  newspaper,  "Tally  Ho." 

My  sincere  congratulations  for  a  Job 
well  done  goes  to  these  fine  schools  in 
Maryland. 


Golden  AiuuTertarjr  Hooor*  of  tht  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Eafles  Arc  Bestowed 
Upon  Past  State  President  Thomas  L 
Gosland 
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EXTEa^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHEUEY 

or   CALtrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  13,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  our  colleagues'  attention 
the  golden  anniversary  testimonial  din- 
ner recently  given  honoring  California 
past  president  of  the  Eagles.  Thomas  E. 
Gosland.  I  wish  very  much  to  review 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Eagles  and  relate 
the  devoted  work  of  "Mr.  Eagle"  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  been  an  Eagle  for  50 
years. 

An  Indiana  Congressman  once  ob- 
served : 

There  Is  something  about  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  that  Is  different  and  distinc- 
tive, something  not  to  l>e  found  In  any  other 
order. 

With  this  statement.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree.  Other  fraternal  orders  promote 
good  fellowship,  do  good  deeds,  and  do 
them  well.  Other  fraternal  orders  pro- 
vide death  payments  or  other  benefits 
for  their  members.  But  the  Eagles  go 
further  than  that.  They  reach  outside 
their  own  ranks  to  assist  in  the  welfare 
of  all  mankind. 

Since  February  of  1898,  when  the  order 
wsLS  founded  by  six  theater  owners  in  a 
waterfront  shipyard  in  Seattle,  the 
Eagles  not  only  welcomed  the  average 
man  as  a  member,  but  fought  for  his 
right  to  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

In  1963  more  than  800.000  members 
of  our  brotherhood  attest  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  "liberty,*  truth,  justice,  and 
equality"  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Since  the  founding  date,  thousands  of 
communities  in  our  Nation,  in  Canada, 
in  the  Philippines,  and  in  Guam  have 
learned  of  brotherhood,  friendship,  and 
helpfulness  from  the  work  of  the  Eagles. 

Fraternal  orders  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, come  into  existence  to  provide 
remedies  for  some  kind  of  grievance,  or 
because  those  starting  the  new  organiza- 
tions were  not  in  accord  with  the  princi- 
ples or  methods  of  conducting  some  order 
already  in  operation. 


Strictly  speaking,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  originated  from  this  latter 
method.  The  records  tell  us  that  the 
founders  met  for  the  adjustment  of  a 
common  grievance.  From  the  second 
or  third  of  these  gatherings  evolved  the 
great  brotherhood  of  which  we  are  now 
10  proud. 

The  name,  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  was  a  happy  selection,  indeed, 
and  very  appropriate  for  an  order  hav- 
ing liberty  as  first  among  its  principles, 
and  the  flag  of  our  country  as  its  stand- 
aitl.  The  great  bird  Is  Indlssolubly  allied 
with  both  and  has  always  typified  the 
virtue  of  liberty. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday,  February  6,  1898. 
that  Messrs.  John  Cort.  John  W.  Con- 
Bldlne,  H.  L.  Leavttt.  T.  J,  Considlne. 
and  M.  Goldsmith  laid  the  foundation 
stone  and  began  their  work. 

The  word  "aerie"  came  Into  use  at 
this  time,  and  simultaneously  the  order 
was  given  its  present  name.  It  then  be- 
came obvious  to  the  membership  that 
the  operations  of  the  order  could  l>e 
extended  l)eyond  the  city  of  Seattle, 
which  had  given  it  birth,  and  that  such 
extension  could  be  brought  about  by  the 
creation  of  a  supreme  or  grand  aerie. 

With  this  objective  in  view,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Seattle  on  April  20,  1898. 
which  resulted  in  a  grand  aerie  consti- 
tution and  the  Incorporation  of  the  body 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. A  charter  was  secured,  the  consti- 
tution, as  prepared,  was  adopted.  Thus 
the  grand  aerie  came  into  being  and 
the  first  charter  fee  was  paid  by  Seattle 
No.  1.  which  was  also  the  first  aerie  in- 
stalled uiuler  the  ritual  of  the  grand 
body. 

The  order  was  now  in  a  position  to 
reach  out  for  new  territory,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  cities  of  Spokane. 
Tacoma.  and  Portland  came  under  the 
wing  of  Eagledom.  Organizers  were  sent 
to  California.  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
British  Coliunbla. 

The  interest  in  Eagledom  prospered  in 
California,  and  the  aerie  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  fifth  to  come  into  exist- 
ence; San  Jose,  the  eighth;  Sacramento, 
the  ninth. 

Like  every  new  movement,  the  early 
days  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
were  hampered  for  want  of  cash.  But 
from  the  outset  it  reached  out  to  assist 
in  the  welfare  of  others.  I  am  aware 
what  the  late  Congressman  Louis  Ludlow 
of  Indiana  had  In  mind  when  he  said  of 
the  order,  "It  reaches  out  and  tries  to 
help  in  solving  the  distressing  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  human  relief." 

The  motto  of  "liberty,  truth.  Justice, 
and  equality"  has  been  applied  to  every 
phase  of  endeavor. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  was  a 
pioneer  in  calling  for  programs  in  dis- 
charge of  governmental  obligations  to 
our  people.  A  substantial  factor  in  the 
enactment  and  strengthening  of  our  so- 
cial security  system  was  the  enlightened 
leadership  of  the  Eagles.  Through  the 
persistent  calling  of  the  Eagles  much 
needed  legislation  was  enacted  to  pro- 
vide for  orphan  children. 


California  has  not  been  least  among 
the  "doers"  in  the  program  of  the  order. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Memorial  Foiuida- 
tlon  for  aiding  the  children  of  Eagle 
fathers  who  lost  their  lives  in  military 
service.  I  am  reminded  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  a  role 
In  which  Eagles  translated  their  services 
Into  balloon  launchings  to  --combat 
communism. 

I  recall  the  Eagles'  efforts  In  behalf  of 
the  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund;  local 
crusades  for  safety,  which  have  alerted 
hundreds  of  communities  to  traflQc  dan- 
gers: the  presentation  of  Ten  Com- 
mandment scrolls  to  local  aeries,  to  re- 
awaken spiritual  and  moral  values. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  we  look 
upon  these  accomplishments — and  many 
more — as  the  helping  hand  of  Eagledom 
which  has  built  for  the  future. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  taken  indi- 
vidual effort  to  build  the  order,  and  to 
dispense  the  good  things  of  life  to  others. 
Such  an  individual  is  Thomas  E.  Gos- 
land. He  has  given  50  years  of  unselfish 
service  to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

I  have  reminded  you  that  the  super- 
structurq  of  Eagledom  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  our  four  cardinal  princi- 
ples, "liberty,  truth.  Justice,  and  equal- 
ity." May  I  further  remind  you  that  Tom 
Gosland  has  devoted  his  time,  his  head, 
and  his  heart  to  the  duties  of  the  high 
offices  he  has  held  as  State  president. 
local  aerie  president,  and  grand  outside 
guard.  He  early  learned  the  lessons  of 
the  Eagles'  principles  and  acqxilred  the 
characteristics  of  one  who  Is  Imbued  with 
brotherly  love. 

Tom  Gosland  possesses  the  abilities  of 
leadership;  he  has  accepted  responsibil- 
ity; he  has  a  deep  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  others.  He  knows  that  the  in- 
dividual who  thinks  only  of  self  spreads 
gloom  and  doubt.  Those  who  bring  the 
greatest  Joy,  as  well  as  those  who  render 
the  greatest  service  to  mankind,  are 
those  who  are  oblivious  to  self,  forgetful 
of  personal  gain,  dedicated  in  thought 
and  action  to  the  welfare  of  others.  Tom 
has  engendered  the  love  of  all  Eagle- 
dom. 

It  Is  with  deep  admiration  and  pride 
that  I  relate  this  to  our  colleagues  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  anniversary  testi- 
monial given  in  honor  of  Tom  Gosland. 


School  Patrols  Awarded  Gold  Lifesavcr 
Medals 


courage  In  the  line  of  duty.  The  seven 
boys  and  one  girl  are  all  members  of 
school  safety  patrols. 

President  Kennedy  addressed  a  short 
speech  of  praise  to  the  sroung  people  and 
pinned  their  medals  on  them.  The 
awards  are  gold  Ufesaver  medals  pro- 
vided by  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation as  part  of  a  general  safety  pro- 
gram organized  and  conducted  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association. 

Of  the  eight  youngsters,  two  are  from 
the  Ninth  District  of  Illinois  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Alvln  Cynova. 
13.  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Cynova  of  5111  North  Glenwood,  and 
Randy  Newnum  is  th<  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clyde  Jenkins  ofW^OS  West  Carmen. 

The  two  boys  are  members  of  the  safe- 
ty patrol  at  Trumbull  School.  Chicago, 
were  cited  for  pulling  an  adult  school- 
crossing  guard  and  three  small  girls  out 
of  the  path  of  a  speeding  car.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  Alvln  and 
Randy  for  their  courage  and  their  out- 
standing response  to  duty. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IDWARD  R.  FINNEGAN 

or  nxnrois 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEJTTATrVES 
Monday.  May  13,  1963 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  May  9.  it  was  my  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  in  the 
rose  garden  of  the  White  House  where 
the  President  honored  eight  yoimg 
•choolchlldren  for  acts  of  outstanding 


PhiKppine  War  Damafe  Claimt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  13, 1963 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
should  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Claims 
Act  of  1962.  It  provides  that  any  fur- 
ther payments  by  the  United  States 
would  go  to  the  Philippine  Government 
instead  of  to  private  claimants. 

Recent  revelations  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conmiittee  of  im- 
proper activities  on  behalf  of  the  Philip- 
pine war  damage  claims  legislation  indi- 
cates the  need  for  this  amendment  as  the 
best  way  of  correcting  the  situation.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  1, 1963, 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  58  to  26.  being  title 
IV  of  the  8upple3iental  appropriations 
bm(H.R.5517). 

This  Senate  amendment — No.  76 — has 
been  reported  in  disagreement  by  the 
conference  committee,  and  a  motion  will 
be  made  for  the  House  to  recede  and 
C(Hicur  when  the  report  <rf  the  conference 
committee  comes  back  to  the  House. 

Believing  that  the  full  facts  should  be 
before  the  House  at  that  time,  I  include 
as  part  of  these  remarks  a  Joint  state- 
ment by  Members  of  the  House: 

Statiment  on  Phiuppiki  Wak  Damage 
Claucs 

Recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  during  Its  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
(hearing  of  Apr.  18.  1963,  entitled  "ActlviUes 
of  Nondlploniatlc  Representatives  of  Foreign 
Principals  In  the  United  SUtes")  disclosed 
improper  activities  on  behalf  of  the  legis- 
lation. This  led  Important  members  of  the. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Includ- 
ing the  chairman  and  Senators  Spakkmak, 
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Stxington.  and  HicKun.oopn  to  state  tbat 
If  the  Senate  had  known  the  facte  dlecloeed. 
it  wovild  not  have  passed  the  1062  act  In  the 
form  In  which  It  was  passed  (hearing,  pp. 
263-263 ) . 

Senator  Spakkman  stated: 

"Tou  will  recall  that  I  presided  over  the 
conunlttee  during  practically  all  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  Philippine  War  Damage  Claims 
Act  of  1962.  We  had  two  bills  before  us  at 
that  time.  One  was  the  bill  •  •  •  which 
would  have  paid  tbe  amount  directly  to  the 
Philippine  Government,  the  full  amount. 
The  other  was  the  bill  •  •  'to  make  the 
payments  to  Individual  claimants. 

"I  want  to  say  that  in  my  opinion,  had 
tbe  committee  been  fully  advised  as  to  the 
facts  that  are  before  ua  now,  the  bill  that 
was  passed  would  not  have  been  approved." 

He  later  stated  diirlng  the  debate  on  the 
Senate  amendment  (Conorkssional  Recobo, 
p.  7581)  : 

"Had  I  known  that  the  former  Commis- 
sioners were  taking  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion they  held  and  the  information  they  had 
obtained  as  Commissioners,  together  with 
the  other  officials,  I  certainly  would  not  have 
voted  for  that  bill.  I  would  have  voted  for 
the  bill  which  would  have  provided  pa3nnent 
directly  to  the  Philippine  Oovernnxent." 

The  Senate  decided  that  the  proper  way 
to  correct  tbe  situation  was  to  change  the 
1962  act  by  amendment  into  the  other  form 
providing  for  payment  directly  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government,  and  proceeded  to  pass  such 
an  amendment  by  a  vote  of  58  to  26. 

I 

The  Improper  activities  which  led  the  Sen- 
ate to  change  the  form  of  the  1962  act. 

1.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  inves- 
tigation showed  that  over  a  period  of  years 
lobbyists  had  been  stirring  up  a  demand  for 
further  pajrments  on  war  claims. 

The  Congress  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  had  long  been  an  insistent  public  de- 
mand in  the  Philippines  for  further  pay- 
ments. But  the  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Investigation  showed  that  this  demand 
had  in  part  been  stirred  up  by  lobbyists:  Mr. 
O'Donnell,  a  former  member  of  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Commission:  Mr.  Delgado. 
the  former  Filipino  member  of  the  Com- 
mission (as  required  by  the  1946  act);  and 
Mr.  Scheln,  former  chief  examiner  of  tbe 
Commission;  that  Mr.  Delgado  wrote  to  Mr. 
O'Donnell  on  January  13,  1952  (hearing,  p. 
178)  : 

"Your  letter  of  December  23,  1952,  was 
duly  received  and  have  noted  Its  contents 
with  great  Interest.  I  believe  you  are  quite 
right  In  your  appraisal  of  the  situation  there 
but  I  am  afraid  that  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  interested  parties  and  the  Government 
here  have  cooled  off.  Nothing  has  been  done 
and  no  one  seems  to  be  Interested  enough  to 
take  the  initiative  in  having  some  action  by 
the  Government  on  the  matter  of  additional 
war  damage  compensation.  However,  I  am 
writing  today  to  Mr.  Lino  Gutierrez,  presi- 
dent of  the  Private  Claimants  Association, 
and  other  interested  parties  on  the  subject. 
In  addition,  in  the  broadcast  which  I  am 
scheduled  to  make  on  the  18th  of  this  month 
over  the  station  DEBB.  I  will  discuss  the 
subject  in  an  effort  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
start   the   ball  rolling. 

"I  am  of  the  considered  opinion  that  even 
if  the  chances  of  obtaining  the  $200  million 
are  not  rosy  this  year,  something  must  be 
done  there  to  keep  up  the  Interest  of  the 
administration  on  the  same,  as  otherwise 
our  probabilities  of  obtaining  additional 
money  next  year  would  be  much  less." 

Addressing  the  Senate  on  April  26,  1963, 
Senator  Pulbhight  said  (CoNcaxssioNAL  Rec- 
ord, p.  7198)  : 

"The  evidence  taken  from  Mr.  O'Donnell's 
own  flies  indicates  that  he  and  Mr.  Delgado 
promoted  the  so-called  moral  obligation  to 


pay  further  claims,  and  kept  the  issue  of 
further  payments  alive  after  'enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  interested  parties  and 
the — Philippine — Oovemment  had  cooled 
off".  •  •  •  That  letter  is  merely  indicative 
of.  and  an  example  of,  many  other  letters 
which  indicate  the  beginning  and  the  pur- 
suance of  an  activity  on  the  part  of  these 
gentlemen  to  create  in  the  Philippines,  and 
eventually  In  the  Congress,  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  moral  obligation  to  pay  further 
claims." 

a.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  in- 
vestigation showed  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  and 
Mr.  Delgado  started  to  promote  legislation 
for  further  payments  on  war  claims  shortly 
after  leaving  the  Conunlsslon  In  1951. 

Senator  Pulbmght  said: 

"Very  soon  after  his  leaving  office  as  a 
member  of  the  Conunlsslon.  Mr.  OTkjnnell 
made  arrangements  on  his  own  to  repre- 
sent one  group  of  claimants  and  his  fellow 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Delgado,  conceived  the 
puri>ose  of  obtaining  enactment  of  further 
legislation  which  would  and  did  result  In 
great  financial  benefit  to  Mf.  O'Donnell.  As 
I  have  Indicated,  he  and  his  assdblates  have 
already  received  in  excess  of  (1  million,  and 
more  would  xome  to  them  if  the  existing 
law  should  ^e  allowed  to  stand  (CoNomKs- 
siONAL  Record,  p.  7198) . 

"It  Is  significant  that  the  further  pay- 
ments to  be  made  were  upon  claims  which 
they  themselves  had  adjudicated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission."  (hearing,  p.  261). 

The  testimony  showed  that  Mr.  O'Donnell 
sought  to  procure  in  Washington  a  list  of 
the  claimants,  and  wrote  Mr.  Delgado  on 
February  9.  1952  (hearing,  p.  179)  : 

"It  Is  regrettable  that  we  did  not  make 
up  this  list  before  we  left  the  Conunlsslon. 
but  ttiis  is  little  solace  now." 

3.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  in- 
vestigation showed  that  Mr.  O'Donnell.  Mr. 
Delgado,  and  Mr.  Scheln  spearheaded  the 
testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  the  claims  legislation 
without  disclosing  their  strong  private  in- 
terest In  It. 

The  testimony  showed  that  a  crucial  issue 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation  was 
as  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946;  that  the 
testimony  of  these  three  men  was  accepted 
as  coming  from  men  who  were  experts  on 
that  subject  due  to  their  work  with  the 
Commission;  that  they  had  already  received 
large  legal  fees  as  a  result  of  other  Philip- 
pine war  damage  legislation,  and  would  re- 
ceive additional  large  fees  If  the  1962  act 
were  passed  in  the  form  which  they  de- 
sired: namely,  with  provision  for  payments 
to  private  claimants;  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Conunlttee  reported  favorably  a  bill 
in  that  form  on  June  27,  1960,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  then  administration  had  rec- 
ommended settlement  of  Philippine  war 
damage  claims  with  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment by  a  lump-sum  pajrment  to  that 
Government. 

That  bill.  H.R.  12078,  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  died  in  the  Rules  Conunlttee.  In 
the  87th  Congress  a  similar  bill.  H.R.  8617. 
was  reported  favorably  in  August  1961.  and 
was  defeated  in  the  House  May  9.  1962,  on  a 
rollcall  vote  of  201  to  171.  Another  similar 
bill.  HJl.  11721.  was  Immediately  filed,  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  Augiist  1.  1962.  by 
the  Senate  on  August  24.  1962,  and  became 
Public  Law  87-616. 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  May  1. 
1963.  Senator  Hickknloopkr  suggested  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  the  House  chose  to  sup- 
port  a  bill  for  payment  to  claimants  rather 
than  to  the  Philippine  Oovemment,  saying 
( CoNORKSsaoNAL  RxcoRo,  p.  7583) : 

"A  bill  providing  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  was  ruled  out  In  the  other 
body.    No  one  knew  quite  why. 


"The  information  that  I  am  about  to  men 
tlon  is  not  yet  in  the  Rxcoao,  but  I  assure 
Senators  that  there  is  ample  reason  to  know 
that  word  went  from  powerful  Members  of 
the  other  body  that  unless  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  administration  accepted  the 
bill  as  it  was  altered  to  make  the  »73  million 
paymenu  to  individual  claimants  rather  than 
to  the  Philippine  Government,  there  would 
be  no  bill  at  all.  and  the  International  com- 
plications  that  had  arisen  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  to  pass  the  original  bill  In  the  House 
would  continue." 

Com  menu  by  Senator  Ftn.BaiCHT  were 
(hearing,  p.  261 )  ; 

"Mr  O'Donnell  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  disclose,  in  previous 
testimony  before  the  Congress,  that  be  wa* 
acting  In  fact.  If  not  In  law.  as  the  agent  of 
foreign  principals,  and  for  his  own  Interests 
He  spoke  as  a  former  official  of  the  FMersi 
Government  whose  Interest  was  in  having 
that  Government  pay  purportedly  legitimate 
claims.  In  fact,  he  was  bound  to  be  at  least 
partially  motivated  by  his  own  financial  in- 
terest. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  this  investigation, 
of  which  today's  hearing  was  a  part,  is  to 
examine  into  the  terms  and  the  adminlstrs- 
tlon  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
Today's  hearing  I  think  has  disclosed  signifi- 
cant weaknesses,  to  the  extent  that  Congress, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  know  that  a  powerful  mov- 
ing force  behind  the  passage  of  the  Philip- 
pine War  Damage  Claims  Legislation  Act  of 
1962  Was  private  gain  rather  than  public 
welfare  or  national  security. 

"That  they  (Mr.  O'Donnell  and  Mr.  Del- 
gado) have  been  unduly  enriched  is  of  lets 
Importance  than  that  the  legUlaUve  process 
has  been  subverted.  Both  Congress  and  the 
Executive  were,  I  believe,  deceived." 

During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on  May  1. 
1963,  Senator  Hickenloopxr  said  (CoNoaxs- 
SIGNAL  Record,  p.  7584)  : 

"This  is  a  flagrant  case.  It  is  a  flagrant 
case  of  •  •  •  deliberate  withholding  of  per- 
sonal interest  by  witnesses  before  conunit- 
tees  of  the  Congress,  which  amounts  to  com- 
plete deception. 

"They  were  out  drumming  up  business  by 
international  cable.  letter,  and  other  con- 
tacts to  solicit  the  claims  of  these  people. 
Then  they  got  busy  and  stirred  up  the  Ides 
that  the  United  States  might  be  Induced  to 
put  up  $73  million  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses, but  their  purpose  was  to  pay  it  to  in- 
dividuals on  individual  claims,  because  they 
were  developing  contracts  with  the  Indi- 
vidual claimants,  and  those  contracts  have 
been  listed  in  the  Recoro.  They  used  a  sub- 
stantlal  amount  of  money  •  •  •  One  of 
these  men  came  before  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  presenting  hlntself  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Philippine  War  Dam- 
age Commission,  and  therefore  connoting 
that  he  was  in  a  special  position  of  sympa- 
thy for  and  knowledge  of  the  poor  [>eople 
in  the  Philippines — and  many  of  them  did 
suffer — but  he  never  once  disclosed  that  he 
was  a  lobbyist  who  had  solicited  business 
for  revenue,  based  upon  his  service  in  the 
Government.  •  •  •  He  never  disclosed  his 
own  personal  interest  in  this  subject  or  bis 
own  pecuniary  interest,  or  that  of  his  fellow 
member  on  the  Commission  who  was  equally 
busy  in  the  Philippines  soliciting  these 
claims. 

"This  was  a  racket,  and  a  concealed  racket. 
The  administration  did  not  know  It.  It  was 
not  revealed  until  almost  collaterally  and 
incidentally  to  a  broader  Investigation  by  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations." 

n 

The   House   should  concur  with    the  Senate 
amendment 
The    House    was    subjected    to    the    same 
pressures  and  deceptions  as  the  Senate.    Tbs 
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House  should  conclude,  as  did  Members  of 
the  Senate,  that,  had  It  known  the  facU 
which  have  since  been  dlscloeed,  it  would 
not  have  passed  the  1962  act  In  the  form 
m  which  it  was  passed.  It  should  decide 
that  the  best  way  to  correct  the  situation  U 
to  change  the  1962  act  by  amendment  Into 
the  form  providing  for  payment  directly  to 
tbe  Philippine  Government. 

The  House  has  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
making  further  payments  to  private  claUn- 
anU  It  defeated  one  bill  for  that  purp>ose 
May  9.  1W2,  by  a  record  vote  of  201  to  171. 
It  certainly  would  not  have  subsequently 
pjtMed  another  similar  bill  had  It  known  the 
facU  which  have  since  been  disclosed. 

If  It  did  not  pass  that  form  of  bill,  it  would 
have  passed  a  bill  providing  for  payment  to 
the  Philippine  Government,  as  the  previous 
administration  had  virtually  promised  such 
a  settlement,  and  had  reconunended  It  to 
the  Congress. 

In  1959  the  United  States  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  19  ouutandlng  Philippine  claims, 
one  of  which  was  for  additional  war  dam- 
ages. In  a  note  of  August  4,  1969,  to  the 
Philippine  Government,  under  the  saluta- 
tion. "Excellency."  it  said  (Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearing.  June  12,  1962.  p.  20)  : 

"With  re8|>ect  to  the  Philippine  claim  for 
payment  of  additional  war  damage  compen- 
sation in  accordance  with  the  Philippine  Re- 
hablllUtlon  Act  of  1946  (Public  Law  370. 
79th  Cong.)  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.8. 
Government  will  at  the  next  reg\Uar  session 
of  the  Congress,  and  in  connection  with  the 
legislative  program  for  fiscal  year  1961.  re- 
quest appropriate  legislation  enabling  the 
settlement  of  this  matter  on  the  basis  of 
$73  minion,  which  amount  reflects  the  stat- 
utory maximum  of  unpaid  private  claims 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  War  Damage 
Commission.  By  a  settlement,  made  directly 
with  the  Philippine  Government,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  consider  itself  completely 
divested  of  all  responsibility  for  payment  of 
Individual  private  claims.  A  memorandum 
showing  the  computation  of  the  amount  un- 
paid under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  enclosed.  No  further  request  of  the  U.S. 
Government  relating  to  war  damage  compen- 
sation will  be  entertained  other  than  to  sup- 
ply any  records  which  might  be  appropriate 
and  be  needed  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment." 

The  House  should  now  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  would  bring  about 
settlement  in  that  manner — by  payment  to 
the  Philippine  Government. 

1.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  attempt  to 
cut  off  further  fees  to  the  lobbyists. 

That  probably  cannot  be  donci  effectively, 
anyway.  The  right  objective  is  tb  undo  the 
effect  of  the  Improper  practices  and  decep- 
tions which  led  to  passage  of  a  bill  for  pay- 
ment to  claimants  which  would  not  have 
been  passed  had  the  deceptions  been  known. 

Senator  Sparkman,  who  presided  at  the 
Senate  hearings  on  the  legislation  said: 

"I  would  not  have  voted  for  that  bill.  I 
would  have  voted  tor  the  bill  which  would 
have  provided  payments  directly  to  the 
Philippine  Government." 

The  proper  corrective  measure  is  to  amend 
the  1962  act  so  that  it  will  provide  for  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  Philippine  Government. 

2.  Settlement  by  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  Is  acceptable  to  that  Gov- 
ernment. 

Under  Secretary  Harrlman  told  the  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee.  with  reference  to  two 
bills,  one  for  payment  to  the  Philippine 
Oovernment,  and  one  for  payment  to  private 
clRlmanu  (hearing.  June  12,  1962.  p.  14): 

"The  (Philippine)  Government  itself  has 
sUted  that  It  will  accept  either  bill  with 
good  will." 

3.  Settlement  by  payment  to  the  Philip- 
pine Government  would  carry  out  the  pur- 


poses of  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1046  better  than  would  further  payments 
at  this  late  date  to  private  claimants. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1046  was  to  rehabiliUte 
the  war-torn  economy  of  tbe  Philippines. 
Payment  of  private  claims  for  war  damages 
(whether  caused  by  the  United  States  or 
not)  was  chosen  as  a  means  to  get  the  money 
quickly  Into  the  stream  of  the  Philippine 
economy.  The  money  had  to  be  spent,  or 
have  been  spent,  for  replacement  and  repair 
of  the  damages. 

The  1962  act  contains  a  similar  require- 
ment, but  over  $30  million  will  go  to  287 
Claimants  who  have  large  clalnis  of  $25,000 
and  over  (hearings.  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. June  12.  1962.  p.  4).  It  is  clear  that 
most  of  them  will  long  ago  have  made  the 
replacements  and  repairs,  so  that  the  new 
payments  will  be  windfalls. 

Payment  to  the  Philippine  Government 
on  the  other  hand  would  be  a  direct  help  to 
the  Philippine  economy,  and  so  more  In 
keeping  wiyi  the  purpose  of  the  1946  act. 

4  The  claimed  saving  to  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  paying  private  claimants  is 
far  outweighed   by  other  considerations. 

The  1962  act  appropriated  about  $73  mil- 
lion for  payment  of  private  claims,  with  a 
provision  that  any  amounts  left  over  after 
such  payments  would  revert  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  If  settlement  of  the  war  damage 
claims  issue  were  made  by  payment  to  the 
Philippine  Government,  the  money  would 
all  be  used  for  such  payment. 

Those  who  favor  payment  to  private 
clalmnnts  make  much  of  the  possible  saving 
resulting  from  lost  claims  caused  by  disap- 
pearance of  claimants,  etc. 

But  even  If  a  few  more  million  dollars 
might  go  to  the  Philippine  Government,  If 
payment  were  made  to  it,  than  would  go  to 
private  claimants,  that  fact  assumes  slight 
importance  when  it  is  recalled  that  since 
1946  the  United  States  has  furnished  over  a 
billion  dollars  of  aid  to  the  Philippines  and 
is  still  furnishing  aid  In  large  amounts. 

That  fact  Is  far  outweighed  by  the  con- 
sideration that  payments  now  to  private 
claimants  would  in  many  cases  be  windfalls, 
whereas  payments  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment would  carry  out  the  purpKMe  of  the 
1946  act  of  aiding  the  Philippine  economy. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  providing  for 
payment  to  the  Philippine  Government,  that 
Government  would  be  free  to  use  the  money 
for  rehabilitation  or  in  such  manner  as  it 
saw  fit. 

Fifth.  If  the  House  would  not  have  passed 
the  1962  act  had  it  known  the  facts  re- 
cently disclosed,  it  should  now  change  the 
form  of  that  act  to  provide  payment  to  the 
Philippine  Government  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate claimants. 

Those  who  oppose  the  Senate  amendment 
argue  that  the  1962  act  should  not  be 
changed  merely  because  of  some  wrongful 
lobbying.  Other  lobbyists,  they  say,  have 
made  campaign  contributions  and  tieen  ac- 
tive in  sponsoring  legislation.  The  news- 
papers have  made  much  of  campaign  contri- 
butions, which  make  good  stories,  but  it  is 
clear  that  what  moved  the  Senate  to  con- 
clude that  it  would  not  have  passed  the 
1962  act  had  it  known  the  facts  recently  dis- 
closed was  mainly  based  on  other  considera- 
tions: with  Mr.  O'Donnell's  and  Mr.  Del- 
gado'B  activities  in  promoting  a  demand  for 
war  claims  legislation,  both  here  and  in  the 
Philippines;  with  their  employment  on 
claims  legislation  shortly  after  leaving  the 
Commission;  with  their  spearheading  of 
testimony  before  the  Congress  favorable  to 
that  le^latlon  without  disclosing  their  pri- 
vate interest;  and  with  their  efforts  to  shape 
the  legislation  in  such  a  way  that 'it  went 
to  individual  claimants,  resulting  In  the  lob- 


byists'   private    gain,    rather    than    to    the 
Philippine  Government — In  short,  with  im- 
proper  pressures   and  deceptions  which   led    . 
Senator  Hickenloopxr  to  say,  "The  situation 
stinks"  (Congressional  Rbcoro,  p.  7584) . 

m 

Background  facts  as  to  opposition  to  furt'ter 
payments   of  private   claims 

The  previous  administration  strongly  op- 
posed further  payments  to  private  claimants 
at  this  late  date,  and  the  House  defeated  one 
bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  crucial  Issue  was  as  to  the  alleged 
moral  obligation  to  make  such  further  pay- 
ments. The  disclosures  In  the  Senate  Inves- 
tigation have  cast  doubt  on  previous  testi- 
mony on  this  Issue,  much  of  which  came 
from  the  three  lobbyists  mentioned  above. 
They  even  claimed  that  a  "promise"  had  been 
made  for  further  payments,  and  that  such 
payments  were  a  "debt." 

In  other  resf>ects,  arguments  previously 
made  against  further  pajmients  to  private 
claimants  have  been  strengthened  and  Justi- 
fied by  the  recent  disclosures. 

Those  arguments  were — 

1.  The  private  claims  being  brought  for- 
ward were  not  "war  damage  claims"  In  the 
generally  accepted  sense  of  those  words 
(Which  refer  to  claims  based  on  legal  llabll-  ^ 
Ity)  but  were  based  on  voluntary  gifts  made 
by  the  United  States  to  rehabilitate  the 
Philippine  economy. 

2.  The  real  purpose  of  the  Philippine  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1946  was  rehabilitation, 
and  payment  to  private  claimants  was  a 
vehicle  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  The 
report  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  that  act  stated; 

"The  bill  is  not  a  private  claims  measure 
to  reimburse  individuals  or  organizations 
for  damage  Incurred  In  war.  The  primary 
function  of  the  payments  Is  to  assist  and 
encourage  rehabilitation  and  rebuilding  of 
the  economy  and  social  structure  of  the 
nation." 

3.  Further  payment  of  private  claims 
would  not  accomplish  the  main  purpose  of 
the  1946  act.  The  Bell  Mission  to  the  Philip- 
pines of  1950  reported  (Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Supplemental  hearings  on  June  9. 
1960.  p.  21) : 

"That  further  war  damage  payments  to 
individuals  would  not  contribute  materially 
to  economic  development  In  the  Philippines, 
and  that  continuing  assistance  by  the 
United  States  should  be  for  development 
projects  in  agriculture  and  Industry  related 
to  the  specific  needs  of  the  Philippine  econ- 
omy rather  than  as  additional  war  damage 
payments  to  individuals." 

Since  then  over  $1  billion  of  U.S.  aid  has 
gone  to  the  Philippines. 

On  March  3,  1960,  Mr.  Douglas  DlUon, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House: 

"The  executive  branch  ijelieves  that  re- 
building, replacement,  or  repair  of  war- 
damaged  private  property  In  the  Philippines 
Is  no  longer  practicable.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
original  claims  were  approved,  and  since 
the  U.S.  Philippine  War  Damage  Commis- 
sion went  out  of  existence  on  March  31, 
1951,  it  is  not  consideMd  practicable  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to*^  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of 
approved  individual  private  property  claims." 

4.  The  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946  did  not  create  an  obligation  for  further 
payments  of  private  claims  beyond  the  $400 
million  then  provided. 

This  was  the  crucial  issue.  The  1946  act 
provided  $400  million  for  payment  of  private 

claims.  It  contained  a  provision  that  the 
balance  of  the  money  left  after  the  payment 
of  small  claims  in  full  should  be  used  toward 
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payment  of  certain  other  dalnu  up  to  a  maz- 
imxiin  of  75  parent.  The  MOO  million  wai 
insufficient  to  pay  tlia.t^TiM[1tnnm. 

Proponents  of  tbe  1963  act  elalmed  that 
these  provisions  Indicated  an  obligation  to 
pay  up  to  75  percent.  Opponents  maintained 
that  the  intent  of  the  1946  act  was  to  set  up 
a  method  of  disbursing  $400  million,  and  not 
a  method  of  paying  claims  up  to  75  percent. 

The  record  of  hearings,  reports,  and  de- 
bates relative  to  the  1946  act  can  fairly  be 
said  to  show  that  a  majority  ot  the  members 
of  tbe  committees  in  both  branches  did  not 
Intend  to  create  a  further  obligation  beyond 
the  $400  million  authorized  although  a  few 
ccMxunittee  members  insisted  that  the  in- 
tent was  to  pay  up  to  75  percent. 

CONCLXrSION 

The  only  record  House  vote  on  this  legis- 
lation was  against  further  payments  to  pri- 
vate claimants,  a  vote  of  201  to  171  (Cohqsks- 
siONAL  Rxcoao,  vol.  108,  pt.  6,  pp.  8007-8008) . 
Since  the  recent  disclosures  In  the  Senate  in- 
vestigation, there  are  strong  additional  rea- 
sons for  standing  back  of  that  vote,  and  for 
voting  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

H.  B.  Oboss. 

Watkk  L.  Hats. 

BoBEST  B.  Baxkt. 


Newspaper  Awanb,  1M2 


EXTXarSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 

or    MAKTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  13.  1963 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association 
recentiy  made  its  awards  for  excellence 
In  Journalism  during  1962.  In  reading 
the  results  of  this  contest,  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  see  that  so  many  of  the  news- 
paF>ers  published  in  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  were  singled  out  for  their 
outstanding  work  during  the  past  year. 

It  was  particularly  gratifsring  to  me  to 
learn  that  the  paper  published  in  my 
hometown  of  Annapolis,  the  Evening 
Capital,  was  recognized  for  ita  high- 
caliber  worV :  in  the  class  of  dailies  it  was 
awarded  second  place  for  general  excel- 


lence and  third  place  for  excellence  in 
typography. 

It  was  also  a  great  pleasure  to  lesxn 
that  the  Maryland  Oazette.  of  Qlen 
Bumie.  was  awarded  third  place  for  ex- 
cellence in  typography  for  weeklies  with 
circulation  over  5.000  and  that  the  News 
Leader,  of  Laurel,  was  awarded  nnt 
place  for  general  excellence  for  weeklies 
with  circulation  under  5,000  with  the 
Maryland  Independent,  of  La  Plata,  re- 
ceiving third  place  in  the  same  class. 

Other  recognition  received  by  news- 
papers, and  their  reporters,  published 
in  the  Fifth  District  included  third  place 
for  the  Maryland  Independent  for  com- 
munity service:  third  place  to  Jack 
O'Brien  of  the  Evening  Capital  for  spot 
news  writing;  third  place  to  Helen  de 
Zayas  of  the  Evening  Capital  for  social 
news  writing:  second  place  to  Sue  Miller 
of  the  Maryland  Gazette  for  spot  news 
writing;  first  place  to  Gertrude  L.  Foe 
of  the  News  Leader  for  feature  writing; 
and  first' place  to  Robert  Orauel  of  the 
News  Leader  for  news  photography  on  a 
weekly. 


I 


